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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wi:i)m:si)ay,  Jh.y  19,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

For  you  were  called  to  freedom,  breth- 
ren; only  do  not  use  your  freedom  as  an 
opportunity  for  the  flesh,  but  through 
love  be  servants  of  one  another. — Gala- 
tians  5:  13. 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  Father 
of  all  men.  in  our  hearts  we  kneel  before 
Thee  ni  all  reverence  and  humility,  con- 
fessing our  need  of  Thy  forgiving  grace 
and  our  desire  for  Thy  directing  guid- 
ance. Help  us  to  lift  our  spirits  to  Thee 
In  pra>er  and  praise  and  give  us  grace 
to  dedicate  our  lives  anew  to  Thee,  to 
our  country,  and  to  the  welfare  of  all 
mankind. 

We  pray  for  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world — for  the  oppressed,  the  downtrod- 
den, the  persecuted— those  who  live  in 
the  darkness  of  fear  and  death.  Grant 
that  they  may  keep  aglow  In  their  hearts 
the  desire  for  freedom.  May  they  have 
the  courage  to  endure  their  trials  with 
faith,  the  strength  to  resist  temptation 
with  honor,  and  the  spirit  that  continues 
to  dream  of  a  day  when  justice  and 
mercy  shall  rule  the  hearts  of  men. 

During  these  days  that  test  men's  souls 
may  the  awareness  of  Thy  presence  give 
us  steady  faith  and  steadfast  love  en- 
abling us  to  minister  to  those  in  need. 
In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 


terday was  read  and  approved. 


I 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Jones,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  July  18,  1967,  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  signed  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title : 

H.R.  2762.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CWO 
Bernhard  Vollmer,  U.S.  Navy,  retired. 

.       I 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  450.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  popular 
election  of  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  780.  An  act  to  amend  the  Clear  Air  Act 
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to  authorize  planning  grants  to  air  pollu- 
tion control  agencies;  expand  research  pro- 
visions relating  to  fuels  and  vehicles;  provide 
for  Interstate  air  pollution  control  agencies 
or  commissions;  authorize  the  establishment 
of  air  quality  standards,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (8.  1296)  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  ad- 
ministrative operations,  and  for  other 
purposes,  agrees  to  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Stennis, 
Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mr.,HiCKENLOGPER  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  11089)  entitled  "An  act 
to  amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  additional  group  life  insurance 
and  accidental  death  and  dismember- 
ment insurance  for  Federal  employees, 
and  to  strengthen  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  employees'  life  insurance 
fund,"  disagreed  to  by  the  House;  agrees 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Monroney, 
Mr.  Yarborough,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Carlson,  and  Mr.  Fong  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


RALPH   R.   ROBERTS 

Mr.-  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  statement  of  accountability  of  Ralph 
R.  Roberts  as  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  period  ended 
January  10,  1967,  the  day  upon  which 
he  relinquished  his  duties  in  that  im- 
portant ofHce,  has  been  received  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  Mr.  Roberts'  request  there- 
for. 

This  statement  of  the  splendid  man- 
ner in  which  he  discharged  his  respon- 
sibility for  the  appropriations  and  funds 
is  for  the  last  period  of  his  incumbency 
as  Clerk  and  disbursing  oflQcer  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  must  be 
highly  gratifying  to  him  that  this  final 
ofiBcial  report,  as  well  as  the  14  previous 
reports  made  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  establishes  his 


accountability  to  the  last  cent.  His  ac- 
counts are  in  perfect  balance.  The  suc- 
cessor began  his  duties  in  this  office  with 
the  correct  unexpended  balance  of  $42,- 
313,509.  This  perfect  record  \va.5  estab- 
lished for  the  15  fiscal  years,  during 
which  $1,200,000,000  were  appropriated 
and  disbursed  by  him  as  the  responsible 
fiscal  agent  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  Roberts  has  just  cause  to  be  proud 
of  such  excellent  fiscal  responsibility.  It 
is  rare  indeed  that  an  employee  of  the 
House  ascends  to  the  high  office  of  Clerk 
of  the  House  and  as  its  disbursing  officer 
performs  his  financial  duties  with  such 
great  skill.  It  may  be  said  that  it  is  quite 
a  singular  achievement  from  among  all 
who  have  served  in  this  capacity.  His 
record  will  be  a  future  touchstone  for 
all  who  may  strive  for  such  excellence 
in  an  office  where  the  variety  of  duties 
require  a  willingness  to  apply  and  a  pos- 
session of  talents  in  order  to  maintain 
such  a  high  level  of  service. 

This  House  cannot  reflect  upon  his 
departure  from  long  and  capable  service 
without  extending  to  him  its  gratitude 
for  his  devotion  to  duty  and  top  per- 
formances as  its  legislative  officer; 
budget  officer;  purchasing  officer;  pay 
officer  and,  it  may  be  said,  as  quasi- 
judicial  officer.  In  all  of  these  fields  of 
administration  his  quality  performance 
will  be  difficult  to  surpass. 

The  entrance  of  Mr.  Roberts  upon  the 
scene  of  House  administrative  services 
brought  a  dignity  and  excellence  which 
v.'ill  long  be  remembered.  This  House  is 
grateful  and  extends  to  him  its  thanks 
for  such  superior  performance. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  .^ 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  am  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  associate  myself  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  The  remarkable 
record  of  public  service  of  integrity  and 
of  diligent  attention  to  detail  which 
characterize  the  service  of  Ralph  Rob- 
erts deserve  the  appreciation  of  all  of 
us.  It  deserves  the  appreciation  of  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country. 

The  record  of  Ralph  Roberts  speaks 
for  itself  and  is  itself  a  tribute  to  our 
former  Clerk.  I  am  happy  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  has 
taken  this  time  to  bring  these  matters  to 
our  attention. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  geptleman  from  Missis- 
sippi. 
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Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  very  muclh  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished strd  able  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois for  his  remarks  and  would  like  to 
be  associated  with  them 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tiie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Indiana. 
Mr.  MADDEN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  in  paying  tribute  to  the  long  and 
distinguished  record  of  a  great  public 
servant. 

Ralph  Roberts  came  to  Washington 
back  in  1923  as  secretary  to  an  Indiana 
Congressman.  Previous  to  that  time  he 
had  the  rare  distinction  of  attending 
both  the  Naval  Academy  and  the  West 
Point  Military  Academy,  and  he  served 
as  a  combat  marine  in  World  War  I. 
After  his  service  as  secretary  to  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congre.'^s  back  in  the  early 
1920's,  he  was  appointed  secretarj,-  to  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  for  3 
years.  In  that  capacity  he  was  active  in 
several  national  congressional  and  presi- 
dential campaigns.  He  also  served  as  As- 
sistant Doorkeeper  previous  to  being 
elected  Doorkeeper  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  78th  and  79th  C6n- 
gresses. 

In  the  80th  Congress  he  served  as  As- 
sistant House  Clerk,  and  in  the  81st  Con- 
gress he  was  elected  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  served  as  Clerk 
of  the  House  until  the  end  of  the  89th 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  public  serv- 
ant who  has  rendered  such  valuable 
service  during  his  lifetime,  over  a  period 
of  44  years,  as  has  Ralph  Roberts.  He 
was  always  diligent,  honest,  and  indus- 
trious In  the  performance  of  his  official 
duties,  obligations,  and  his  assignments. 
As  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives over  a  period  of  almost  20  years, 
he  handled  over  $1,250,000,000  of  the 
taxpayers"  money.  During  this  period  of 
time  there  has  been  nothing  but  the 
highest  praise  and  commendation  for 
the  outstanding  job  he  has  performed  as 
a  public  servant.  The  Board  of  Accounts, 
when  he  relinquished  the  office  of  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  also 
at  the  end  of  each  year,  reported  his 
complicated  accounts  audited  correctly 
to  the  last  penny. 

After  relinquishing  the  clerkship  in 
January  he  devoted  several  weeks  aiding 
and  familiarizing  his  successor,  our 
former  colleague.  Pat  Jennings,  with  the 
numerous  details  of  this  important 
office. 

His  many  friends  among  the  Members 
of  this  body  wish  Ralph  many  years  of 
good  health  and  happiness  In  future 
years. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  giants  walk  the  earth  and 
history  will  record  the  fact  that  Ralph  R. 
Roberts  Is  one  of  this  group. 

All  down  through  the  years,  while 
serving  as  Clerk  of  the  House,  his  con- 
cept of  public  trust  was  without  parallel. 
In  fact,  In  every  position  that  he  held 
with  the  Federal  Government  he 
achieved  distinction  and  honor.  His  serv- 
ice in  all  of  his  assignments,  and  espe- 


cially as  one  of  the  best  Clerks  of  the 
House  that  we  have  ever  had.  was  marked 
by  a  high  .sense  of  conscience  and  duty. 
At  all  times  he  loved,  respected,  and  hon- 
ored the  Hou.>e  of  Representatives  and 
served  as  a  vigilant  defender  and  pro- 
tector of  the  rights,  duties,  and  loyalties 
of  this  ^reat  legislative  body. 

My  friend,  Ralph  Roberts,  is  a  man  of 
.sound  judt;ment:,  patience,  perseverance, 
and  unyielding  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  policies  advocated  by  our 
party,  and  is  an  outstanding  citizen  of 
this  country. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  called  upon  Ralph  R.  Rob- 
erts for  assistance  and  I  always  found 
him  to  be  helpful,  diligent,  and  willing  to 
carry  out  his  duties  as  Clerk  of  the  House 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  our  manual. 
Ralph  Roberts  will  have  a  high  place  in 
the  histoi-y  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  will  be  an  in.spiration  to  gen- 
erations yet  to  come.  May  God  let  the 
light  of  His  countenance  shine  upon  him 
and  give  him  the  best  of  eveiTthing  dur- 
ing the^balance  of  his  life. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  joining  my  colleagues 
in  congratulating  Mr.  Ralph  Roberts,  the 
former  Clerk  of  the  House,  on  the  ex- 
cellent record  he  made  here  on  Capitol 
Hill  during  the  time  he  served  as  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  held  Mr. 
Roberts  in  the  highest  respect  during  the 
time  he  so  diligently  and  honestly  per- 
formed the  important  duties  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  Hou.se,  which  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
most  important  rxjsition  on  Capitol  Hill. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  working  here  on 
the  Hill  with  Mr.  Roberts  for  30  years 
and  he  will  always  be  remembered  by  his 
host  of  friends  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
working  with  him  during  the  time  he 
served  as  Clerk.  I  could  not  let  this  op- 
portunity get  by  without  saying  a  word 
in  Mr.  Roberts'  behalf. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  would  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  t^entleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  ©H.-vRAl.  Ralph  Roberts  has  been  a 
friend  of  mine  for  over  40  years  and  I  am 
proud  of  that  friendship  that  exists  be- 
tween us  Ralph  Roberts  served  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  with  distinc- 
tion for  many  years.  He  is  one  of  the  few- 
men  that  I  have  ever  known  to  have  at- 
tended both  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy 
and  US.  Mihtarj'  Academy.  In  World 
War  I  he  served  our  country  In  the  U.S. 
Marino  Corps. 

Ralph  Roberts  served  as  a  secretary  to 
a  Member  of  Congress  from  Indiana 
from  1923  to  1925  and  was  secretary  of 
the  Democratic  congressional  committee 
from  1925  to  1930.  He  was  elected  Door- 
keeper of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  78th  and  79th  Congresses. 
He  was  then  elected  minority  clerk  In 
1947  and  Clerk  of  the  House  for  the  81st, 
82d,  84th,  85th.  86th.  87th,  88th,  and 
90th  Congresses. 

Ralph  Roberts  was  without  a  peer  as 
an  administrative  officer  and  he  served 
this  House  and  country  with  dignity,  In- 
tegrity, and  with  a  high  sense  of  excel- 
lence which  will  be  long  remembered.  It 
has  been  a  pleasure  Indeed  and  an  honor, 
to  have  been  an  as.soclate  of  Ralph  Rob- 
erts, and  I  heartily  Join  my  colleagues  In 


expressing  gratitude  for  the  fine  per- 
formance that  he  always  gave  to  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  echo  the  sentiments  expressed  by  my 
colleagues  concerning  the  long  and  faith- 
ful service  of  the  former  Clerk  of  the 
House,  Mr.  Ralph  Roberts.  His  tenure 
of  service  covered  many  years  and  dur- 
ing those  years  he  brought  a  great  meas- 
ure of  honor  and  integrity  not  only  to 
himself  but  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  he  so  dearly  loved. 

Every  Member  whose  service  coin- 
cided with  his  has  been  the  recipient  of 
his  concern  and  his  help  many  times.  No 
one  is  more  conscious  of  this  than  I. 
I  shall  never  forget  his  loyalty,  his  keen 
sense  of  justice,  and  his  willingness  to  do 
that  which  was  fair  and  right.  Indiana  is 
proud  of  this  Hoosier  who  gave  so  many 
years  of  dedicated  service  to  the  country. 
He  has  our  respect  and  our  best  wishes 
for  many  years  of  continued  good  health 
and  happiness. 

Mr  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ralph 
Roberts  was  Clerk  of  the  House  when 
my  father  served  in  Congress  knd  Ralph 
Roberts  was  Clerk  when  I  carfe  to  Con- 
gress. Ralph  Roberts  has  been  a  kind  and 
good  friend  to  both  of  us. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Roberts  hails  from 
the  hills  of  southern  Indiana,  the  place 
of  my  father's  boyhood,  makes  even 
greater  our  affection  for  him.  Ralph 
Roberts  served  the  House  well.  All  Mem- 
bers miss  him. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  associate  my  remarks  with 
those  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, Barratt  0'H.ar\,  regarding  our 
mutual  friend,  Ralph  R,  Roberts. 

Ralph  has  been  a  personal  and  politi- 
cal friend  of  mine  since  1940.  His  many 
associations  with  me  and  other  Illinois 
Democrats  have  always  been  of  a  high 
and  remarkable  quality.  I  speak  for  my- 
self, and  I  am  sure  Ralph's  other  Illinois 
friends,  when  I  say  thanks  for  many  jobs 
well  done.  I  can  only  wish  him  the  best 
in  any  future  endeavor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  his  43  years  of  service  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Ralph  Roberts 
performed  his  duties  in  a  dignified  and 
honorable  manner. 

As  a  friend  of  20  years  duration,  I 
commend  his  faithful  service  to  this 
body  and  to  the  Nation.  For  the  future, 
I  wish  him  many  years  of  good  health 
and  happiness. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  service  of  Ralph  R. 
Roberts  as  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  you  will  recall  that 
some  months  ago,  during  the  draft  hear- 
ings, I  was  widely  quoted  In  the  news 
media  of  the  country  as  having  made  the 
statement,  "Let's  forget  the  first  amend- 
ment." A  great  deal  of  controversy  arose 
out  of  that  alleged  statement  In  that 
context. 

I  have  In  my  hand  a  letter  that  I  would 
like  to  read  which  would  be  of  interest, 
I  believe,  to  the  Members  because  I  in- 
tend to  discuss  the  other  news  media  dur- 
ing the  so-called  antlriot  bill.  Among 
those  who  quoted  me  out  of  context  as 
saying,  "Let's  forget  the  first  amend- 
ment" was  Time  magazine.  I  do  not  have 
to  tell  you  about  Time  magazine.  You 
know  Time  magazine.  I  received  this 
most  Interesting  letter  from  the  editor 
of  Time  magazine  dated  June  1,  1967: 

Time,  Inc., 
New  York,  June  1, 1967. 
Hon.  P.  Edward  Hubert, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 
De.\b  Mk.  Hubert:  The  story  In  Time  con- 
taining the  quotation  ascribed  to  you.  "Let's 
forget  the  First  Amendment,"  v/as  In  no  way 
Intended,  as  you  imply,  to  be  a  "slant"  on 
the  news.  However,  as  we  now  realize  from 
scanning  the  full  testimony.  Time  did  take 
your  remark  out  of  context,  and  for  that  we 
apologize.  Our  only  defense  Is  that  the  Con- 
gressional Record  was  not  available  to  us  at 
the  time  that  the  story  was  written. 
Sincerely, 

HzDLEY  Donovan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  this  personal  apology  came  to  me, 
but  It  has  not  appeared  In  public  print 
In  Time  magazine. 

There  Is  a  verj'  Interesting  story  there 
again,  which  I  will  discuss  in  connection 
with  the  other  news  media,  but  I  think 
it  important  at  this  time,  since  the  first 
amendment  undoubtedly  will  be  one  of 
the  major  factors  during  discussion  of 
the  antlriot  bill,  that  every  Member 
should  be  alert  to  and  understand  the 
dangers  of  the  path  he  walks  when  he 
discusses  enacting  legislation  which  in 
the  opinion  of  some  may  infringe  on  the 
first  amendment. 


TIME  MAGAZINE  RECANTS 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


STARVING    AMERICANS 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  here 
today  to  offer  my  personal  sympathi>kto 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Whitten].  In  the  Record  yes- 
terday, it  appears  he  felt  constrained  to 
use  proper  language  when  discussing  me. 
I  just  want  the  gentleman  to  know  how 
much  I  understand  that.  I  have  the  same 
problem. 

I  would  like  to  read  at  this  time  from 
the  Record  of  February  10.  1966.  At  that 
time  we  were  discussing  the  very  same 
problem  we  are  discussing   today,   the 


starving  Negroes  in  Mississippi.  At  that 
time,  I  debated  the  entire  congressional 
delegation  from  that  State  on  this  point, 
and  at  that  time  I  pointed  out  they  did 
not  refute  one  of  my  facts.  All  we  got 
was  a  lot  of  rhetoric. 

Once  again,  I  am  prepared  to  discuss 
t*ie  facts.  I  will  be  prepared  to  discuss 
them  here,  and  I  will  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  after  other  legislative  business 
I  be  allowed  on  Tuesday  next  for  60  min- 
utes to  address  the  House.  I  will  be  very 
happy  to  discuss  that  subject. 

However,  if  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Whitten]  feels  that  the 
rules  of  this 'body  constrain  his  lan- 
guage, I  will  be  very  happy  to  meet  with 
the  gentleman  any  place,  as  I  did  say 
on  February  10, 1966. 1  will  meet  the  gen- 
tleman in  Greenville,  Miss.,  or  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  administration  downtown,  or 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  I 
would  like  to  make  that  invitation  once 
again.  I  will  meet  him  anywhere  to  dis- 
cuss this  and  go  through  the  facts. 


PROBLEMS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW 
YORK  AND  IN  THE  STATE  OP 
MISSISSIPPI 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks.    

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi?" 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  intend  to  engage  in  any  discussion 
about  the  problems  of  my  State  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Res- 
nick].  He  is  simply  not  qualified  to  dis- 
cuss them.  And  I  am  not  qualified  to 
discuss  his.  I  would  also  like  to  say  that 
I  do  not  believe  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten] 
whom  he  attacks  in  Mr.  Whitten's  ab- 
sence, needs  any  defense.  My  colleague 
from  Mississippi  can  take  care  of  him- 
self. And  incidentally,  Mr.  Speaker, 
both  Mr.  Whitten  and  I  were  here  in 
Congress  when  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  first  arrived;  and  I  daresay  we  will 
be  here  when  he  is  gone. 

If  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
would,  with  all  deference,  take  one  short 
look  at  his  own  backyard — and  I  am  not 
insisting  that  he  do  so — I  believe  he 
would  find  problems  there  which  would 
require  his  full-time  service  In  this  body. 

We  do  have  some  problems  in  my 
State.  We  have  some  poor  people.  We 
deeply  regret  this.  We  do  not  like  to 
boast  of  it,  but  admittedly  the  per  capita 
income  In  my  State  is  lower  than  that 
of  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  We  are 
trying  to  Improve  it;  and  we  are  making 
this  effort  without  regard  to  race  or  color. 

One  cannot  improve  such  by  kicking 
people  around.  One  does  not  improve 
things  by  constantly  pointing  the  finger 
of  scorn  and  criticism  or  by  belittling. 
Everyone  cannot  be  rich  like  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  And  by  the 
way,  I  have  not  noticed  him  dividing  any 
of  his  immense  wealth  with  the  poor  of 
my  State  or  any  other  area. 

Regrettably,  my  colleague  from  New 
York  is  doing  nothing  but  belittling  and 
nit  picking. 


He  spends  time  here  on  this  floor  to 
discuss  problems  which  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  the  service  he  should 
be  rendering  to  his  own  district.  And  I 
am  convinced  he  is  not  rendering  any  to 
my  area. 

I  just  cannot  understand  the  gentle- 
man. He  has  a  fine  district.  It  Is  rich  and 
prosperous.  It  has  few  problems  economi- 
cally; but  It  does  have  some.  All  districts 
have.  I  just  cannot  understand  why  he 
cannot  find  a  little  bit  of  time  to  look 
Into  some  of  the  problems  in  his  own 
area.  I  believe  if  he  would  all  of  us  here 
would  get  along  just  a  little  better  and 
the  country  as  a  whole  would  be  much 
better  off.  At  least,  he  might  promote 
harmony  among  our  peoples.  I  know- 1  am 
no  expert  on  his  New  York  district  and, 
with  all  deference,  I  do  not  believe  he  is 
an  expert  on  mine. 

».  I  do  not  care  what  the  gentleman  says 
or  what  any  other  political  leader  from 
his  State  or  any  State  near  his  State  says, 
even  though  they  may  have  spent  a  few 
hours  down  in  Mississippi^  there  are  no 
people  starving  In  my  State.  Nor  is  there 
any  starving  in  their  States.  People  just 
do  not  starve  in  this  country.  We  are  just 
not  that  inhuman;  no,  not  even  in  New 
York  or  Mississippi. 

There  are  soihe  down  my  way  who  are 
out  of  jobs.  My  colleague  from  New  York 
helped  to  put  some  of  them  out  of  jobs 
when  he  voted  for  the  minimum  wage 
applicable  to  farm  labor.  Sargent  Shriver 
of  the  poverty  program  said  himself  this 
was  the  effect  of  the  minimum  wage,  and 
he  hastened  down  to  provide  these  un- 
employed farmworkers  with  food  stamps. 
The  wages  were  fixed  so  high  that  ma- 
chines v/ere  moved  In  to  replace  the  hand 
labor.  I  regret  this  very  much.  I  stated 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  this  would  be 
the  case  if  the  last  minimum  wage  bill 
was  passed.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  supported  the  bill  which  put  these 
people  out  of  work.  He  helped  to  make 
their  lot.  He  also  voted  for  the  bill  which 
made  the  big  cut  In  cotton  acreage  which 
put  thousands  more  out  of  W'ork.  I  voted 
against  the  bill.  This  problem  could  have 
been  solved  with  a  more  aggressive  cotton 
sales  program,  especially  In  export. 

If  he  would  spend  his  time  trj'ing  to 
solve  the  problems  of  his  own  district  in- 
stead of  trying  to  leave  his  heel  prints 
on  our  necks  we  would  get  along  much 
better.  And  our  people  would  undoubtedly 
do  better. 

I  wish  the  gentleman  would  give  con- 
sideration to  that.  I  know  he  Is  a  very 
brilliant  man.  He  might  feel  that  his 
country  can  hardly  do  without  him.  But 
I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  that  we  can 
make  it  very  well  down  our  way.  his  bril- 
liance and  counsel  to  the  contrai-y  not- 
withstanding. 


PROBLEMS     IN     MISSISSIPPI     AND 
ELSEWHERE 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I, 
like  the  gentieman  who  just  preceded  me 
In  the  well,  had  no  intention,  when  I 
came  into  the  Chamber  today,  of  speak- 
ing under  the  1- minute  rule. 

I  believe  now,  however,  it  has  about 
come  time  to  do  as  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  has  Just  suggested.  It  Is  time 
some  of  us  concern  ourselves  with  the 
Golden  Rule  and  not  only  that  it  is  long 
past  time  for  people  who  live  In  glass 
houses  to  quit  -throwing  rocks  and  tend 
to  their  own  business. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Resnick]  just  a  moment  ago  had  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  somebody  else's  busi- 
ness. He  has  had  the  same  things  to  say 
on  previous  occasions  about  the  problems 
in  Mississippi  and  indeed  the  rest  of  the 
South.  The  problems  of  the  North  exceed 
those  of  the  South  and  I  am  sick  and 
tired  of  being  a  whipping  boy.  I  find  it 
rather  strange  he  does  not  find  It  wise 
and  advantageous  to  talk  about  some  of 
the  problems  a  little  bit  closer  to  home. 
I  would  believe  that  Harlem,  the  Bowery 
in  New  York,  and  the  problems  of 
Newark,  N.J..  are  a  little  bit  closer  to 
home.  Why  does  not  the  gentleman  talk 
about  the  needs  of  the  ghettos  in  New 
York  City? 

I  can  express  what  I  have  to  say  by 
telling  a  story  I  heard  a  number  of  years 
.^igo.  when  I  was  a  youngster,  about  a 
man  who  lived  on  the  shores  of  one  of 
the  Great  Lakes.  He  decided  to  commit 
suicide  and  wrote  a  note  before  leaving 
home  telling  of  his  intentions.  He  then 
got  in  his  car  and  traveled  all  the  way 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  commit  suicide 
by  drowning  himself.  A  wi.se  old  man  said 
'  on  that  occasion.  "He  passed  an  awful 
lot  of  water  on  the  way  that  he  could 
have  utilized  to  drown  himself." 

The  only  thing  I  have  to  say  is  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Resnick] 
has  passed  an  awful  lot  of  poverty  and 
problems  on  the  way  to  Mississippi  to 
belittle  those  people.  You  cannot  blame 
him,  however,  for  trying  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  problems  elsewhere  and  divert 
attention  from  those  at  home.  Will  the 
gefitleman  deny  that  what  once  was  con- 
sidered our  problem  in  the  South  is  now 
more  of  a  problem  in  the  North.  I  suggest 
he  tend  to  his  own  knitting. 
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HOW  ^roCH  A  BILLION  DOLLARS 
REPRESENTS 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinols? 

There  wtis  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  expand  upon  my  remarks 
of  yesterday  on  how  much  a  billion  dol- 
lars represents.  We  are  spending  $70  bil- 
lion on  our  Defense  Establishment  and 
i$30  billion  on  a  war  In  Vietnam. 

What  would  a  billion  dollars  do.  ex- 
actly? In  the  field  of  education,  just  a 
biUion  dollars  would  provide  500  brand- 
new  high  schools,  fully  equipped  with 
gymnasiums.      theaters,      auditoriums. 


swimming  pools,  air  conditioning,  and 
classroom  space  for  1,000  students.  Con- 
struction of  these  schools  would  employ 
68,000  workers  for  2  years,  and  11,000 
more  on  a  part-time  basis.  And.  it  would 
provide  Impetus  to  industries  that  sup- 
ply the  materials,  equipment,  and 
facilities. 

It  would  be  nice  if  we  could  harness 
our  Federal  billions  directly  to  such 
worthwhile  projects.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  a  plethora  of  programs,  many  of 
which  exist  only  in  the  realm  of  paper- 
work and  rcdtape.  We  have  a  poverty 
war,  and  urban  renewal,  and  we  have 
grants  being  given  for  expeditions  to  dig 
around  in  old  Etruscan  ruins.  We  are 
sending  volleyball  teachers  to  Peru, 
wrong-gage  locomotives  to  Thailand, 
hard-ship  allowances  so  that  AID  people 
in  Saigon  can  have  cooks,  chauffeurs, 
maids,  and  gatekeepers — all  these  things 
are  diluting  our  national  purpose  and 
our  Federal  finances. 

When  we  raised  the  debt  limit  by  $22.5 
billion,  we  simply  gave  a  pat  on  the  head 
to  the  shaggy-dog  spenders,  who  never 
seem  to  end  anything,  but  are  always 
bu.sily  spending  on  something. 

I  .say  it  is  time  that  we  looked  at  our 
finances  .squarely,  that  we  assigned  prior- 
ities to  Federal  spending,  that  we  put 
away  for  the  duration  the  Federal  fri- 
volities. 

THE  M-16  RULE 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  strike 
at  Colt  Industries  has  shut  off  produc- 
tion of  the  badly  needed  M-16  rifle,  a 
rifle  which  is  in  short  supply  by  alUed 
forces  in  Vietnam. 

This  strike  has  also  shut  down  all  as- 
.sembly  production  of  an  improvement 
on  the  M-16  rifle,  an  improvement  which 
is  badly  needed  on  all  M-16  rifles  now 
in  service  in  Vietnam,  an  Improvement 
which  would  reduce  the  rate  of  fire  so  as 
to  reduce  the  malfunction  rate  of  this 
weapon. 

J^r.  Speaker,  to  me  the  fact  that  today 
all  production  of  these  improvements, 
as  well  as  the  M-16  rifle,  have  been  shut 
down,  is  a  scandal,  it  is  a  shame,  and  It  is 
a  problem  that  belongs  at  the  door  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  McNa- 
mara,  and  I  think  the  Congress  ought  to 
do  something  about  it. 


COMMITTEE   ON   THE   JUDICIARY- 
PERMISSION      TO      SIT     DURING 
GENERAL    DEBATE    ON    JULY    20, 
1967 
Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary  may  sit  during  general 

debate  on  July  20. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Oklahoma? 

There  w£is  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
ore  sent* 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


Ashbroolc 

Ashley 

Burton,  Calif 

Casey 

Celler 

Cowger 

Dlggs 

Flood 

Fuqua 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERiSlfc— PERMIS- 
SION TO  SIT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  during  general 
debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


[Roll  No.  175] 

Green,  Oreg. 
Hays 
Hungate 
King.  Calif. 
Kluczynskl 
Leggett 
May 

Miller,  Calif. 
Murphy,  111. 


Myere 

O'Hara,  Mich. 
Passman 
Rarlck 
Scheuer 
Tlernan 
Whltener 
Williams,  Miss. 


Tlie  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  405 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


WEATHER  MODIFICATION— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  TRANSMIT- 
TING EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 
THEREON  FROM  THE  NATIONAL 
SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  Eighth 
Annual  Report  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  covering  the  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  field  of 
weather  mN^iflcation  during  fiscal  year 
1966.  \ 

To  some,  a  5i()rm  is  but  an  inconven- 
ience, a  fog  Is  bvt  an  hour's  delay.  But 
to  millions  of  others — in  America  and 
around  the  world— the  weather  can  spell 
the  difference  between  shelter  and  home- 
lessness.  between  nourishment  and  star- 
vation, between  life  and  death. 

This  report  provides  clear  evidence 
that  progress  Is  being  made  toward  our 
goal  of  developing  the  capacity  to  modify 
the  weather  for  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind. 

In  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  we 
found  that — 

Precipitation  from  some  types  of  clouds 


may  be  increased  by  as  much  as  10  per- 
cent by  seeding. 

Seeding  of  thunderstorm  clouds  may 
reduce  significantly  the  number  of  light- 
ning strikes. 

The  incidence  of  hail  may  be  reduced 
by  heavy  seeding. 

Large  bodies  of  cold  ground  fog  may 
be  dissipated  through  the  use  of  dry  ice 
or  silver  Iodide. 

Mathematical  models  wUl  be  increas- 
ingly useful  for  experimentation  with 
techniques  for  controlling  hurricanes  and 
tornadoes. 

For  all  our  progress,  we  have  still  only 
scratched  the  surface.  To  develop  the  full 
potential  of  weather  modification,  we 
must  continue  our  research  and  experi- 
mentation. We  must  bring  to  the  effort 
our  best  skills  and  our  most  advanced 
technologies.  We  must  better  organize 
our  efforts  in  this  area. 

And  we  must  join  with  other  nations 

in   the    search   for   solutions,    for   the 

-weather  respects  no  national  boundary. 

I  commend  this  report — of  progress 
and  of  challenge — to  your  attention. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  July  19,  1967. 


PENALTIES  FOR  rNCITING  RIOTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  729,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

House  Resolution  729 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
421)  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use  of  any  facility 
In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  with  In- 
tent to  incite  a  riot  or  other  violent  civil 
disturbance,  and  for  other  purposes.  After 
general  aeb.ite,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be  In 
order  to  consider  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  th"-  '■  dlclary  now  printed  In 
the  bill,  and  such  .  jstltute  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment  shall  oe  considered  under  the 
flve-mlnute  rule  as  an  original  bill.  At  the 
conclusion  of  such  consideration  the  Com- 
mittee fhall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand 
a  separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any  of  the 
amendments  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  pre- 
vious question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered 
on  the  bill  and  amendments  th^teto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  rirotlon  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
Instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  usual  30  minutes  to  the  minority 
leader  on  the  committee,  the  very  able 
and  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith]  and  pending  that, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as* 
I  may  consume 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  provides 
for  2  hours  of  general  debate,  and  then 
consideration  imder  the  5-minute  rtile 
where  germane  amendments  may  be  of- 
fered to  the  so-called  antlriot  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  Is  something  that 
I  am  sure  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
are  keenly  and  intently  interested  in. 

I  am  even  more  sure  that  the  people 
whom  they  have  the  honor  to  represent 
in  this  Congress  are  even  more  keenly 
Interested  than  are  the  Members  them- 
selves. Why  do  I  say  that?  Because  we 
have  witnessed  in  tills  yoimg  Republic  in 
the  last  few  years  something  bordering 
on  a  state  of  anarchy  in  the  great  metro- 
politan centers  of  our  great  common 
country — something  unprecedented.  And 
I  make  the  statement  here  this  morning 
that  if  this  is  permitted  to  go  on  un- 
checked in  the  streets  of  these  great 
lu-ban  centers,  your- are  going  to  have  a 
nationwide  state  of  anarchy  on  your 
hands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  make  another 
statement,  if  I  may,  and  that  is  that  this 
bill  alone  will  not  be  a  cure-all  as  for  the 
riots  that  have  taken  place  and  riots  that 
might  take  place.  But  I  also  want  to  em- 
phasize that  it  can  prove  to  be  and  will 
prove  to  be  a  powerful  deterrent  to  riots 
in  the  streets  if  the  Congress  will 
promptly  enact  it  and  if  the  Justice  De- 
partment will  enforce  it. 

But  first,  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to 
briefly  state  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  729 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
421  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use  of  any  fa- 
cility in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
with 'intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other  vio- 
lent civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

We  all  are,  or  should  be,  deeply  con- 
cerned because  of  the  outbreak  of  riots 
and  other  violence  in  cities  throughout 
these  United  States.  While  the  immedi- 
ate victims  of  street  terror  are  the  inno- 
cent bystanders,  law-abiding  citizens, 
and  neutral  shopkeepers,  we  are  all  be- 
ing victimized  by  this  lawlessness. 

On  August  9.  1966.  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  the  House  passed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  civil  rights  bill  legis- 
lation similar  to  H.R.  421;  however,  as 
we  all  know,  the  bill  died  in  the  Senate. 

Although  each  of  the  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  laws  against 
affrays,  disturbance  of  the  peace,  and 
riots,  it  is  obvious  that  a  need  exists  for 
the  exercise  of  Federal  jurisdiction 
against  those  who  agitate  and  incite  vio- 
lence by  the  use  of  facilities  in  interstate 
commerce.  The  Congress  has  the  power 
to  enact  such  legislation;  it  should  and 
must  exercise  that  power  to  supplement 
State  and  local  law  enforcement.  By 
assuring  Federal  investigative  and  pros- 
ecutive jurisdiction  over  out-of-State 
agitaters  and  Inciters.  State  and  local 
authorities  should  be  greatly  assisted  in 
keeping  the  peace  and  protecting  the 
public  safety. 

H.R.  421  provides  a  maximum  penalty 
of  $10,000  fine,  or  5  years  imprisonment, 
or  both  for  any  person  found  guilty  of 
traveling  from  State  to  State  or  who  uses 
the  mail  or  other  facilities  of  interstate 
commerce  with  intent  to  incite  street 


violence  and  rioting  and  who  thereby 
threatens  the  domestic  peace  and  tran- 
quillity. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman 3deld? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  de- 
tailed list  and  explanation  of  19  major 
riots  since  April  1  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  18,  1967,  of  yes- 
terday morning,  giving  the  dates,  the 
number  of  people  arrested,  the  number  of 
people  crippled,  the  number  of  people 
killed,  the  millions  of  dollars  of  damages 
done,  and  so  on.  Since  April  1,  there  were 
19  riots  in  as  many  cities  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  news  story  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  following  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman now  addressing  the  House  from 
the  well. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  appreciate  the  contri- 
bution of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  emphasize  that  these 
riots  have  not  been  confined  to  any  one 
particular  area.  They  extend  from  Los 
Angeles,  which  was  one  of  the  earlier 
ones,  across  the  coimtry  to  the  east  coast, 
to  New  Jersey,  where  one  of  the  more  re- 
cent and  one  of  the  most  disastrous  riots 
has  occurred. 

In  that  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
here  a  group  of  newspaper  clippings,  of 
many  pages,  with  many  pictures,  illus- 
trating the  riot  that  took  place  in  Day- 
ton. Ohio,  and  I  have  a  letter  also  from  a 
woman  there  who  sentme  these  clippings 
showing  the  devastation  by  fires  willfully 
set  by  the  rioters  and  some  of  the  victims 
who  were  shot  down  in  cold  blood. 

Here  is  reported  a  story  in  this  clipping 
of  a  horrible  incident  in  this  Dayton  riot: 

I  hope  those  who  are  considering 
voting  against  this  bill  upon  some  nebu- 
lous ground  will  give  me  their  attention. 
This  is  the  story  of  a  couple,  a  man  and 
his  wife — yes,  a  Negro  man  and  his 
wife — who  were  driving  up  to  ^a  filing 
station  in  the  city  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  to 
have  the  tank  of  their  car  replenished 
with  gasoline.  This  riot  was  going  on. 
One  of  the  rioters,  whom  they  described 
in  the  familiar  form  of  wearing  a  blue 
suit,  straw  hat.  and  so  forth,  walked  up 
as  the  husband  of  this  woman  got  out 
of  the  6ar. 

The  rioter  fired  a  pistol  directly  at 
him.  Thfe  bullet  entered  his  head.  The 
account  related  that  the  man  was  being 
hospitalized,  and  there  was  a  question 
whether  he  would  recover  or  not.  But  not 
being  satisfied  with  that,  the  rioter 
turned  his  pistol  on  the  man's  wife.  Thus 
it  went  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 

There  is  the  story  of  Chicago  and  other 
farflimg  centers.  Who  is  next?  What  city 
is  the  next  target? 

I  have  read  in  the  press  that  the  city 
of  Washington,  the  Capital  of  the  Na- 
tion, the  showcase  of  the  Nation,  is 
marked  for  a  riot  this  summer.  I  hope 
that  is  not  true.  The  good  Lord  above 
knows  that  I  do  not  want  to  say  anything 
here  and  I  hope  no  other  Member  will 
which  woiUd  incite  it  or  cause  that  threat 
to  be  carried  out.  And  I  know  there  will 
be  some  disagreement  with  this  next 
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statement,  but  I  have  reason  which  justi- 
fies the  statement  that  we  are  not  deal- 
ing with  the  Negro  race  as  such.  The 
great  majority  of  our  Negro  people  are 
good  citizens.  They  are  law-abldinE:  citi- 
zens. But  we  are  dealing  here  with  an 
organized  conspiracy — and  this  is  what 
I  think  at  least  some  of  yoa  are  going  to 
doubt — that  is  backed  by.  yes,  the  Com- 
munists who  are  working  in  this  country 
and  who  have  a  big  stake  involved  here. 
They  are  the  people  who  have  the  most 
to  gain  In  this  kind  of  anarchy  and  un- 
lawfulness. 

If  you  doubt  it.  just  reason  for  a  mo- 
ment. They  would  certainly  be  more  stu- 
pid than  you  and  I  believe  they  are  if 
they  did  not  take  advantage  of  this  kind 
of  situation  and  move  in 

So  what  do  we  have?  We  have  the 
leaders  of  SNCC  and  other  similar  or- 
ganizations going  around  from  State  to 
State  preachinf:  "black  power"  and  in- 
citing riots.  Here  we  are  with  one 
Stokely  Carmichael  and  one  Rap  Brown, 
with  headquarters  down  in  Atlanta,  Ga.. 
who  among  others  we  find  traveling  from 
State  to  State  and  from  city  to  city,  and 
in  their  wake  comes  conflagration,  blood- 
spilling,  wholesale  pilfering,  and  the  loss 
of  life  and  property 

Oh,  I  .know  that  there  are  certain  peo- 
ple who  believe  in — and  I  give  them  cred- 
it for  that — and  who  are  dedicated,  to  ase 
the  word  generally  accepted,  to  'lib- 
eralism." I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  any- 
one whose  philosophy  i.s  different  from 
mine,  but  I  do  find  fault  with  those  who 
are  mislead  into  the  wrong  direction  be- 
cause of  their  philosophy. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  the  first  amend- 
mentf  yet  the  House  Judiciar\-  Commit- 
tee, composed  of  some  of  the  most  out- 
standing liberals  in  this  Congress,  has 
reported  this  bill  with  only  three  dis- 
senters. 

Mr.  WBLLIS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLAIER  I  yield  to  my  friend. 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  that  con- 
nection, that  is  to  say  in  connection  with 
the  possible  involvement  of  the  first 
amendment  that  we  will  be  hearing 
about,  let  me  read  the  bill  itself.  The  bill 
talks  about  traveling  from  one  State  into 
another  with  the  specific  intent  to  pro- 
mote or  carry  on  a  riot,  and  then,  not 
satisfied  with  that  requirement  alone, 
the  bin  says  "and  thereafter  performs  or 
attempts  to  perform  any  overt  act"  of 
incitement  and  carrying  on  a  riot.  Those 
are  the  words  of  the  bill. 

With  reference  to  the  first  amendment, 
let  me  read  this  sentence  from  the  bill, 
and  I  am  talking  about  the  definition  of 
words  used  in  the  bill. 

(c)  Inciting  a  riot  shall  mean  urging  or 
Instigating  other  persona  to  riot,  but  shall 
not  mean  the  mere  advoo»cy  of  Ideas  or  the 
mere  expression  of  belief. 

Those  words  are  in  the  bill,  and  we  will 
be  hearing  that  they  are  vague  and 
might  Involve  violation  of  the  first 
amendment.  If  those  words  were  not  in 
the  bill,  I  say  those  opposed  to  the  bill 
would  be  the  first  ones  to  insist  that  the 
words  be  in.  But  I  will  be  willing  to 
scratch  them  from  the  bill  at  the  proper 


time  if  an  amendment  is  made,  if  it  will 
mean  their  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  thank  the  eentleman. 

My  time  is  so  limited.  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  go  into  a  detailed  ex- 
planation of  the  bill,  bui  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  has  very  ably  stated  its 
objective  and  the  an.swer  to  this  ques- 
tion. He  is  recognized  in  this  House  as 
an  authority  on  constitutional  law. 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  this  leg- 
islation. There  were  70  bills  on  this  .sub- 
ject that  were  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  since  this  Congre.ss  convened. 
There  were  132  resolutions  introduced  by 
Members  of  this  House  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  requesting  that 
the  bill  be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.  This  is  an  unprecedented  thing 
in  my  service  in  this  Hou.<;e.  So  there  is 
a  gredt  dem.Tnd  amon;;  the  Members, 
them.'^elves,  for  this  leuislation,  and,  a.*; 
I  have  said,  an  even  greater  demand 
amont;  the  people  at  h.^me  for  this  leg- 
islation 

Finally,  bocau.se  I  ju.st  must  not  take 
any  more  time  here,  let  me  say  this  to 
those  who.  far  one  reason  or  another, 
are  thinking  about  voting  against  this 
bill.  What  are  they  going  to  say  when 
they  go  back  home  and  meet  with  their 
policemen  and  our  firemen  and  our  mu- 
nicipal authorities  and  the  mayor  and 
others  who  iiave  been  throui;h  the  holo- 
causts that  havf  existed  and  who  have 
ri.sked  their  lives.  In  fact  in  sohie  in- 
stances have  lost  their  lives' 

Are  we  gomg  to  say.  as  somebody  has 
said.  ••Well,  this  bill  is  not  the  answer. 
It  will  not  do  the  job."  Would  they  not 
be  inclined  to  say,  "If  I  was  willing  to 
go  out  on  that  street  where  bullets  were 
flving  to  ivy  to  stop  this  thing,  do  you 
not  believe  you  should  be  willir.g  to  give 
an  opportunity  to  stop  or  at  least  to 
deter  the.seriots?" 

My  friends.  I  do  not  know  what  you 
are  gomg  to  do  with  this  bill.  I  know, 
I  believe,  what  you  are  going  to  do. 
I  know  what  you  ought  to  do  with  it. 
and  Ciat  is  to  pass  it  unanimously,  to 
let  thfife  people  up  there  in  New  Jersey 
today-*-!  believe  I  heard  something  over 
the  rac^  this  morning  that  another  one 
has  started — know  that  the  Congress  is 
tryint^  to  do  .somethini;  within  the  frame- 
work of  its  ability  to  do  so. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolution 
and  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker  I  include 
the  complete  article  which  I  referred  to 
earlior: 

(Prom  the  W.ishlngton  Post.  July  18.  1967] 

Major  1967  Riots — 19  Cities  Hit  by  Violence 

Beci.vninc  in  April 

Oiitbreik.s  of  Negro  violence  in  the  Nation 
diirinir    1967 

Omah.i— About  200  Negro  youths  smashed 
windows,  looted  .stores  and  darn.iged  police 
cars  April  1-2  In  ghetto  shopping  center. 
Twenty-one   persons   nrresled 

Hcustoii — One  pi'llceman  was  killed  and 
two  others  injured  In  rlotlnp  on  campus  of 
Tex.is  Southern  Univei^Slty.  a  predominantly 
Negro  sch'X>l.  May  X^Xt.  Police  arrested  48y 
students  In  m.ifs  campus  roundup 

Chlcago^ — Ten  persons.  Including  three  p>o- 
llc-emen.  Injured  in  May  21  melee  touched 
otf  when  two  white  women  tried  t«.)  partici- 
pate In  Black  Nationalist  ceremony  honor- 
ing Ute  M.Ucolm  X  Twenty-iwo  persons  ar- 
rested Police  arrested  37  ptersons  in  May  30 
racial  battle  In  suburban  forest  preserve 


Nashville — Students  of  three  predomi- 
nantly Negro  colleges,  ch.irglng  po.icA  bru- 
tality, rioted  for  tliree  nights  starting  April 
8.  Two  persons  wounded  in  rock  and  bottle 
.tttacks  on  p^-lice. 

Jackson.  Miss. — Police  arrest  of  a  Negro 
student  sparked  two  nights  of  rioting  near 
Jackson  State  College  May  12-1.3.  One  Negro 
w;xs  killed  in  sjKjradlc  gunfire.  National 
Guard  restored   order 

Boston  -One  hundred  persons  injured 
during  four  days  of  racial  violence  in  Rox- 
bury  district  June  2-5.  Police  arrested  73  per- 
sons. Damage  estimated  at  $1  million. 

Tampa,  Fla. — A  white  policeman  shot  a 
Negro  burglary  suspect  June  11  and  Negro 
mobs  stormed  through  streets,  smashing 
windows,  setting  fires,  st<^)ning  motorists. 
More  than  100  persons  aircoted  Damage  esti- 
mated at  $2  million  before  peace  restored  by 
National   Guard. 

F^attvllle,  Ala— Snipers  exchanged  gun- 
fire with  police  after  arrest  of  Stokely  Car- 
michael for  disturbing  the  peace  on  June  11. 
Three  p<jllcemeM  and  a  dog  handler  wound- 
ed   National  Guardsmen  arresnd  10  persons. 

Cincinnati — National  Guard  called  out  to 
quell  Negro  rioting;  June  12-16  th.it  brought 
365  itrrests,  one  death,  six  injuries  and  J2 
million  In  d.imau'e  Violence  flared  again 
July  3-5.  bringing  19  arrests  and  $1  million 
damage. 

Lansing.  Mich. — Negro  gangs  on  West  Side 
hurl  rocks  and  bottles  at  police,  injuring 
three   persons.   Two   youths   arrested 

.\tlanta — Rioting  broke  out  In  Dixie  Hills 
June  19  after  address  by  Carmichael  at  rally 
protesting  shooting  of  Negro  youth  by  Negro 
policeman.  One  Negro  killed  and  three  others 
injured  in  three  nights  of  street  skirmishing. 

Buaal<T — More  than  100  person.s  injured 
and  240  arrested  during  three  nights  of  Ne- 
gro rioting  June  27-29.  Conservative  dam.ige 
estimate  from  flres.  looting  and  v.uidalism 
was  $250,000. 

Des  Moines — Rock  and  bottle  throwing 
melee  Involving  Negro  g.uigs  July  2  resulted 
in  six  arrests.  Recurrence  of  violence  July  16 
brings    17   arrests. 

Kanr.as  Citv.  Mo — Police  used  tear  gas  to 
disperse  150  Negroes  July  9  at  a  p:irk  after 
crowd  dented  police  cars  and  broke  windows 
with  rocks  and  bottles.  Eleven  per.^ons  ar- 
rested, one  injured. 

Waterloo,  Iowa — Negroes  stoned  passing 
cars  and  looted  some  stores  Jtily  lu  in  an 
outgrowth  of  two  previous  ni,'ht.s  of  minor 
disturbances    Five  persons  were  injured. 

Erie,  Pa. — Negro  youth,  apparently  after 
a  police  breakup  of  a  street -corner  dice 
game,  smashed  car  windows  and  threw  bot- 
tles at  police  July  12-13.  Nine  youths 
arrested 

Hartford.  Conn —Eleven  policemen  were 
Injured  in  Negro  flareups  July  12-13  Bricks 
and  M-ilotov  cocktails  thrown  through  six 
store  windows    Twenty   persons   arrested. 

Newark — Twenty-four  persons,  all  but  two 
of  the  Negroes,  died  In  a  flareup  of  racial 
rioting  highlighted  by  sniping  and  looting. 
More  than  1600  persons  were  arrested  in  the 
rioting  which  broke  out  Wednesday  night 
and  entered  its  sixth  day  Monday. 

Plalnfield.  N  J. — A  policeman  was  shot  to 
death  with  his  own  pistol  Sunday  in  the 
third  day  of  racial  violence  in  which  more 
than  50  persons  have  been  arrested  or  In- 
jured. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 

1  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  finst  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  on  the  very  able  presen- 
tation he  has  just  made  to  the  Hou.'^e. 

House  Resolution  729  will  provide  for 

2  hours  of  debate,  under  an  open  rule 
for  the  consideration  of  H  R.  421,  which 
is  entitled  "a  bill  to  provide  penalties  for 
inciting  riots." 


In  addition  to  there  being  an  open  rule, 
it  will  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciar>',  now  printed  in  the  bill,  and  such 
substitute  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment shall  be  considered  under  the  5- 
minute  rule  as  an  original  bill. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  prohibit 
interstate  travel  or  the  use  of  interstate 
facilities,  including  the  mail,  to  incite, 
organize  or  promote  a  riot. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  aimed 
at  all  per.sons  who  travel  about  or  use 
the  mails  or  other  interstate  facilities 
with  intent  to  incite  street  violence  or 
rioting.  No  legitimate  meetings  or 
demonstrations  are  interfered  with  by 
the  bill.  NoI^e  are  prohibited.  It  is  the 
professional  agitator  the  bill  seeks  to 
reach,  not  local  residents  engaged  in  law- 
ful activity. 

Lnnguace  in  the  bill  provides  that  this 
Fed?'  al  legislation  will  supplement  exist- 
ing State  laws,  it  will  not  supersede  them. 
By  assuring  Federal  investigation  and 
prosecution  of  interstate  rioters  it  is 
hoped  that  the  States  will  be  as.sisted  in 
their  work. 

PenaUiPs  for  tho.se  convicted  under 
this  letiislation  include  a  fine  of  up  to 
SIO.OOO  or  imprisonment  of  up  to  5  years, 
or  botn. 

A  nuniber  of  questions  have  been  pre- 
sented to  me  by  various  Members,  and  I 
have  attempted  to  a-scertain  the  answers 
from  other  Members.  I  hope  this  may 
clear  up  .some  questions  that  may  be  in 
the  ni!!.d«  of  .some  here  todpy. 

It  was  sugge.sted  that  no  hearings  were 
held.  In  the  Rules  Committee  the  tran- 
script was  presented  showing  that  hear- 
ings actually  were  held.  So  far  as  I  know, 
they  were  not  printed  at  the  time  of  the 
appearance  before  the  Rules  Committee. 
I  do  TiOt  know  that  they  have  been 
printed  as  of  this  time,  but  hearings 
wevp  held  on  the  previous  bill. 

It  was  sugcested  that  this  language  was 
not  in  accordance  with  or  did  not  have 
the  apiiroval  of  the  Attorney  General.  I 
have  been  informed  that  an  Assistant 
Attorney  General.  Mr.  Doar,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  Civil  Rights  Division,  after 
testifying  in  the  same  hearings  did  sub- 
mit a  letter  to  the  committee  and  that 
the  language  u.scd  in  the  bill  before  us 
today  is  substantially  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestions  Mr.  Doar  made  in  his 
letter  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  have  suggested  to 
me  that  the  bill  may  be  unconstitutional. 
I  know  that  none  of  us  want  to  deliber- 
ately pass  any  bill  which  we  believe  or 
know  to  be  unconstitutional.  But,  by  the 
same  token,  we  are  charged  with  the  duty 
of  passing  legislation  in  the  various  fields 
which  affect  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  courts  are  the  ones 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  a  certain  piece  of 
legislation  is  constitutional.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  to  try  to  determine  whether 
it  is  or  i.sn't  constitutional,  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  function  of  this  body  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
just  one  moment  regarding  the  hearings 
that  were  held? 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Yes;  I  shall 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Edwards]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Hear- 
ings were  not  held  in  the  90th  Congress. 
Two  days  of  hearings  were  held  in  the 
89th  Congress,  on  October  5  and,  I  be- 
lieve, the  6th  of  October,  representing  a 
total  of  2  hours  and  45  minutes  of  hear- 
ings which  were  held.  Also,  these  hear- 
ings were  held  in  connection  with  title  V 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966. 

There  is  no  letter  in  the  report  from 
the  Attorney  General,  or  any  opinion 
whatsoever  or  report  of  the  Attorney 
General  indicating  the  approval  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  did  not 
say  that  the  Department  of  Justice  ap- 
proved or  disapproved  of  this  legislation. 
I  said  that  I  am  presented  with  state- 
ments which  have  been  made  to  me  as 
an  individual  relative  to  the  fact  that 
hearings  were  held  and  that  subsequently 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General,  Mr. 
Doar,  submitted  a  letter  on  this  subject 
and  efforts  were  made  to  include  his 
language  in  this  particular  bill. 
•  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  his  contribution  and  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman's statements  are  correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received  a  number 
of  telegrams  and  letters  from  certain 
segments  of  labor  objecting  to  this  par- 
ticular bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  page  3  of  the  report : 

The  bill,  as  amended,  will  not  prohibit 
legitimate  activities  by  groups  or  individ- 
uals who  travel  In  Interstate  commerce  or 
use  its  facilities  to  plan  and  participate  in 
public  assemblies  or  other  lawfiy  public 
demonstration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  particularly  make  refer- 
ence to  this  section  which,  in  my  opinion, 
is  certainly  legislative  history,  and  is 
contained  in  the  report.  Resuming  the 
quotation  from  page  3  of  the  report : 

Obviously,  nothing  In  the  bill  circum- 
scribes or  hinders  the  objectives  of  organized 
labor  in  a  bona  fide  labor  dispute  in  urging 
strikes. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  some  claim  that  we 
do  not  need  this  particular  bill.  Cer- 
tainly, if  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
have  situations  like  we  had  recently  in 
Newark,  N.J.,  as  well  as  others,  where 
there  is  almost  anarchy  in  our  cities,  I 
feel  it  is  a  real  necessity  to  pass  legis- 
lation such  as  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama, I  believe,  may  offer  an  amend- 
ment, the  wording  of  which  has  been 
submitted  to  me.  I  think  the  language 
of  it  13  to  this  effect,  anyone  who  "ob- 
structs, impedes  or  intei;feres  with  any 
member  of  a  fire  department  (including 
a  volunteer  fire  department)  or  law  en- 
forcement officer  of  any  State,  any^^oliti- 
cal  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  his  official  duties  incident  to  and  dur- 
ing the  commission  of  any  such  riot 
shall  be  guilty  under  the  act."  _ 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  cannot 
understand  how  any  of  us  would  tolerate 
permitting  an  individual  to  snipe  at,  to 
fire  upon  a  policeman  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  his  official  duties,  or  any 


fireman  so  engaged,  and  murder  that 
individual,  as  actually  occurred  last  week 
in  Newark. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  legislation  will  in 
any  way  help  to  prevent  that  type  of 
thing,  I  think  it  is  high  time  we  ^ot  it 
on  the  books. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  to  the  assertion  that 
this  bill  is  an  attempt  to  legislate  upon 
the  question  of  civil  rights,  I  hope  .that 
in  line  with  that  position  there  is  no 
thought  to  offer  an  amendment  along  the 
lines  of  H.R.  2516,  and  I  hope  that  such 
amendment  will  not  be  offered  here  to- 
day. I  do  not  feel  it  is  germane.  And,  I 
can  state  that  it  is  my  opinion,  my  best 
guess,  that  the  bill  will  be  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  within  the  next  two  weeks 
for  your  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule  and  I  urge  the  passage  of  the 
legislation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  consumed  8 
minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  comments  made  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  relating  to 
the  so-called  Edwards  of  Alabama 
amendment  printed  in  the  Record  pre- 
viously relating  to  firemen  and  police- 
men, I  believe  it  would  be  well  to  have 
the  Record  show,  however,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  before  us  clearly  covers 
any  acts  of  violence  in  furtherance  of 
a  liot,  and  the  performance  of  or  attempt 
to  perform  any  overt  act  relating  thereto. 
That  is  clearly  covered.  Any  act  against 
the  duly  authorized  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities or  the  duly  authorized  fire  de- 
partment or  volunteer  fire  department  is 
now  included  in  those  words  in  the  bill 
before  us. 

I  know  the  gentleman  would  want  the 
record  to  be  clear  on  that  point. 

May  I  just  make  one  other  observation 
relating  to  labor  unions.  The  gentleman 
is  correct  in  his  statement,  but  in  addi- 
tion to  that  there  is  specifically  a  re- 
quirement that  a  person  who  travels  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  or  uses 
any  facility,  must  do  so  with  intent  to 
incite  a  riot,  and  with  intent  to  perform 
an  overt  act.  And  any  labor  union  orga- 
nizer who  does  not  intend  to  incite  a  riot 
wnen  he  'goes  into  a  State  is  obviously  ^ 
not  even  covered.  I  have  tried  to  explain 
this  to  labor  union  organizers,  and  I  sug- 
gested to  them  I  jj^st  did  not  believe  they 
wanted  to  be  in  a  position  of  asking  for 
a  license  to  riot.  The  intent  required  by 
this  bill  protects  legitimate  union  activi- 
ties such  as  sitting  up  a  picket  line,  or 
what  have  you.  If  a  union  organizer  does 
not  have  the  intent  to  incite  a  riot,  he  is 
certainly  not  covered.  And  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  this  is  a  red  herring. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bill  t>e  have  before  us  to- 
day is  unquestionably  in  large  measure 
the  product  of  the  legislative  skill  and — 
yes,  I  would  use  the  word  "tenacity" — 
of  the  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken, 
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the     gentleman     from     Florida     [Mr. 
Cramer  ] . 

I  am  sure  also  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  of  this  House  must  accept  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  responsibility  In  the  fact 
that  the  bill  is  before  us  today  because 
it  has  been  said,  and  I  believe  correctly, 
that  It  might  yet  be  languishing  within 
the  confines  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  had  not  certain  initiatives 
been  employed  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

I  believe  my  distinguished  colleague  on 
the  committee.  Mr.  Smith  of  California, 
has  already  made  it  abundantly  clear 
that  the  charge  that  adequate  hearings 
were  not  held  Is  simply  not  so  It  Is  un- 
fortunate, I  think,  that  those  hearings 
for  some  reason  or  other  not  kno^Ti  to 
me  have  not  been  published,  but  I  believe 
all  the  witnesses  we  need  to  hear  have 
been  heard.  We  have  heard  the  agonized 
comments  of  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey 
about  Insurrection  and  rebellion.  Tragi- 
cally the  hearings  on  this  bill  have  been 
held  In  the  streets  of  America  where 
blood  has  flowed,  and  the  transcript  for 
this  bill  is  written  on  the  front  page  of 
this  morning's  newspaper  when  I  read 
the  words  of  the  mayor  of  Newark,  Mr. 
Addonlzio,  a  former  colleague  of  ours  In 
this  House,  that  the  tensions  which  re- 
sulted In  racial  rioting  have  been  fueled 
"by  the  rash  of  wild  and  extremist  state- 
ments and  behavior  of  the  past  10  or  12 
weeks  In  our  city." 

I  would  submit  that  the  mayor  of 
Newark  Is  abundantly  qualified  to  make 
that  judgment,  and  to  make  that  state- 
ment. 

What  I  found  even  more  shocking  in 
the  remarks  he  made  in  this  particular 
news  column  were  his  allegations  that 
some  statements  by  workers  In  the  city's 
antipoverty  agency  were  contributing  ac- 
tions to  the  fueling  of  those  wild  and  ex- 
tremist statements  and  behavior. 

Now,  this  is  a  serious  charge,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  one  that  has  to  be  either  dis- 
proved by  the  investigative  action  of  a 
competent  committee  of  this  Congress,  or 
It  ought  to  be  establl.shed  beyond  per- 
adventure  of  a  doubt  to  this  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  who  contribute,  as  each  and 
every  one  of  them  does,  out  of  his  own 
pocket  the  tax  dollars  to  fund  this  pro- 
gram, that  It  is  true. 

■When  this  kind  of  charge  has  been 
made,  and  goes  unrefuted  it  is  simply 
Incredible  I  repeat  that  it  is  a  charge  of 
such  a  serious  nature  that  literally  not 
a  day  should  be  lost  without  a  commit- 
tee of  this  Congress  making  a  thorough 
Investigation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  the  floor  this  after- 
noon for  another  reason,  and  that  Is  that. 
like  my  colleague  from  California  [Mr. 
SmtthI,  I  have  reacted,  and  reacted 
strongly,  to  the  charge  that  this  bill,  to 
quote  from  the  wires  and  letters  that 
have  reached  my  desk  in  recent  days,  Is  a 
vicious  piece  of  legislation. 

I  reject  the  false  allegation  that  it  is 
directed  at  the  legitimate  activities  of 
organized  labor;  that  it  Is  an  attempt  to 
sUence  those  who  are  engaged  In  legiti- 
mate clvU  rights  activities. 

I  think  the  people  who  make  those 
statements  simply  have  not  read  the  bill 


and  they  have  not  considered  the  com- 
mittee report  on  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  4  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  are  those,  of  course,  who  sug- 
gest that  this  bill  Is  not  the  answer  to 
the  problem — that  what  we  need  In 
America  today  is  social  protest,  they  say, 
and  that  you  should  not  do  anything  to 
curb  that  kind  of  protest.  I  would  submit 
that  what  we  saw  in  Newark  and  in  city 
after  city  across  America  Is  not  social 
protest  at  all — it  Is  rebellion — It  is  in- 
surrection against  the  laws  of  our  society- 

What  we  are  seeing  is  not  civil  dis- 
obedience at  all— it  is  simply  outright 
criminal  di.sobedience  to  the  laws  of  so- 
ciety. 

I  certainly  for  one,  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
yield  to  no  one  in  my  recoKnition  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  much  to  be  done  to 
improve  and  to  upgrade  the  status  of  the 
Negro  people  in  this  countr>-.  I  would  be 
the  first  to  admit,  as  the  Secretar>'  of 
Labor  has  said  in  his  .statement,  I  be- 
lieve,  before  a  committee  of  this  Con- 
gress just  yesterday,  that  there  has  been 
literally  a  century  of  neglect. 

Yet  when  I  read  the  transcript,  as  I 
did  this  morning,  of  the  President's  pre.s.s 
conference  yesterday  and  he  was  asked 
this  question:  "Mr.  President,  we  wonder 
if  we  could  have  your  views  on  what 
happened  in  New  Jersey  in  the  last 
couple  of  days  in  Newark  and  Plain- 
field?  "  I  read  his  statement  several  times, 
and  yet  I  find  not  a  single  syllable  of 
protest  aaainst  what  we  have  seen  in 
Newark  and  in  other  cities.  Instead  the 
President  of  the  United  States  used  that 
opportunity  to  lobby  for  his  legislative 
program  and  to  say  that  we  need  rent 
supplements,  that  we  need  model  cities 
programs,  and  all  these  other  adminis- 
tration programs. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  the  Pres- 
dent  of  the  United  States  and  every 
member  of  his  Cabinet  on  down  to  start 
to  speak  in  ringing  terms  of  denuncia- 
tion and  condemnation  of  the  kinds  of 
actions  that  we  have  seen  taking  place 
in  the  cities  of  America. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  I  yield  to  no  one 
in  my  recognition  of  the  fact  that  much 
remains  to  be  done  to  aid  the  Negroes 
of  this  countr\v 

Let  me  remind  you  that  3.000  years 
ago  there  was  another  nation  of  people, 
another  nation  w  hich  had  been  in  bond- 
age literally  for  four  centuries,  which  for 
400  years  had  known  the  lash  of  its 
Egyptian  taskmasters.  Finally  the  yoke 
of  that  bondage  was  broken.  They  made 
their  way  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  But 
it  was  before  they  got  to  the  Promised 
Land,  it  was  while  they  were  still  wan- 
dering in  the  backside  of  the  desert  of 
Sinai — it  was  there  that  they  received 
those  words  of  the  most  famous  code  of 
moral  law  that  man  has  ever  known — 
the  Ten  Commandments.  They  were  not 
in  the  Promised  Land  when  they  agreed 
to  yield  them.selves  to  the  restraint  of 
law  and  order,  when  they  agreed  to  yield 
them.selves  to  the  restraint  of  those  com- 
mandments— thou  Shalt  not  kill;   thou 


shall  not  lie;  thou  shalt  not  steal.  They 
were  hungering.  They  were  thirsting. 
They  were  literally  in  rags.  Yet  they 
knew  that  if  they  were  going  to  endure 
as  a  nation  and  as  a  society — and  we 
have  had  evidence  in  just  the  last  few 
v.-eeks  how  magnificently  they  have  en- 
dured as  a  nation  and  as  a  people — they 
knew  that  liberty  is  something  that  could 
exist  only  under  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  if  'vc  pass 
this  bill,  as  I  hope  we  will  today,  v.e  will 
be  merely  giving  expression  to  that  idea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  only  as  we  aff.rm  our 
liberties  under  law  that  we  will  continue 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  and  blessinas  of  a 
free  people. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Al- 
bert >.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  QuillenI. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
wholehearted  supported  of  this  legisla- 
tion, which  I  also  introduced  alon?  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  and  which  would 
make  it  a  Federal  crime  to  cross  State 
lines  to  incite  riots  and  c.vil  disturbances. 

I  t>elieve  that  it  is  an  undisputable  fact 
that  the  rapid  rise  in  our  crime  rate  is 
the  greatest  problem  in  our  Natior.  today. 
It  is  also  a  fact  that  this  staggering  In- 
crea.se  in  criminal  acts  has  been  spurred 
on  by  rloLs  that  have  left  our  cities  open 
and  exposed  to  murder,  looting,  and 
atrocities  of  all  kinds. 

In  many  instances,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  and  other  law-ei^.force- 
ment  agencies  have  tied  the  uprisings  to 
individuals  who  are  not  residents  of  that 
area  or  that  State,  These  people  have 
burst  into  our  cities,  impeding  and  upset- 
ting the  lives  of  millions  of  our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  a  civilized  nation, 
founded  and  still  existing  as  a  system  of 
L'overnment  that  requires  respect  for  the 
law.  We  cannot  stand  idly  by  and  permit 
such  irresponsible  actions  to  destroy  our 
national  life.  As  Mr.  Thurman  Sensing 
of  Nashville.  Tenn..  said  earlier  this 
month  in  a  statement  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Pro- 
cedures of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee: 

Yet  at  the  very  time  as  our  laxs  need 
tightening,  need  more  teeth,  they  are  being 
stretched  and  bent  and  almost  totally  emas- 
culated. 

We.  as  Members  of  the  Congres.s  of  the 
United  States,  cannot  permit  this  to  con- 
tinue. We  must  act  positively  and 
strongly,  and  we  will  do  this  If  we  pass 
the  legislation  that  is  before  us  tWs 
afternoon. 

We  must  stand  firm,  and  let  every  citi- 
zen know  that  we  are  concerned.  We  will 
take  all  the  action  necessary  to  stem  this 
tide  of  lawlessness. 

If  we  refuse  to  enact  this  bill  today, 
we  will  be  accepting  civil  strife  and  un- 
rest as  a  way  of  life  for  those  who  reside 
in  our  cities.  Thl^  Is  an  Intolerable 
thought. 

As  I  said  before  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee last  week : 

I  am  sick  and  tired  of  the  Carmlch.iels  and 
his  lilt  who  would  cross  state  lines  'o  incite 
violence  leading  to  destruction. 


Our  citizens  have  a  right  to  know  that 
their  property  is  safe,  to  have  confidence 
that  their  cities  are  safe.  But,  in  actual- 
ity, what  do  we  have — not  rights  but 
fears.  We  have  a  growing  fear  that  our 
people  are  not  safe  on  our  city  streets 
after  dark  or  at  any  hour  of  the  day.  We 
have  a  growing  fear  that  the  property 
people  have  for  years  tried  to  build  up 
and  keep  as  their  own  is  open  to  possible 
biumings  and  total  destruction. 

We  must  replace  these  fears  with  con- 
fidence, confidence  that  our  Ciovernment 
of  laws  prevails  even  through  the  ten- 
sions that  are  bound  to  arise  In  a  nation 
twt  is  facing  up  to  a  changing  world. 

Our  great  Nation  has  survived  Civil 
War  and  two  World  Wars  in  which  she 
was  totally  committed  to  persevere  until 
a  victory  was  achieved  or  face  annihila- 
tion as  a  sovereign  country.  Our  great 
Nation  has  prospered  as  her  growth  in 
territory  and  population  have  surpassed 
all  expectations.  And  we  will  siurive  the 
struggles  that  face  us  today — both  inter- 
nally and  externally — if  we  meet  these 
challenges  with  the  ssmae  strong  convic- 
tions and  effective  actions  that  our  fore- 
fathers used  In  preceding  crises. 

We  cannot  let  the  startling  crime  in- 
crease intimidate  us.  Rather,  we  must, 
and  will,  stand  up  to  it.  One  of  our  first 
steps  will  be  to  pass  this  antlriot  bill 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  act  forcefully  and 
pass  this  measure  promptly. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida   [Mr.  Bennett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "long, 
hot  summer  of  1967"  has  begun,  as  pre- 
dicted, with  violence  in  the  streets  and 
outbreaks  of  rioting  aroimd  the  Nation. 
Incidents  of  this  type  are  a  threat  to 
the  very  existence  of  civil  order;  they 
present  a  genuine  challenge  to  the  Na- 
tion's internal  security  and  should  be 
condemned  by  all  citizens. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  instances  where 
leaders  not  only  fail  to  speak  out  against 
riots,  but  are  actually  guilty  of  actively 
encouraging  them.  Individuals  such  as 
Stokely  Carmichael  play  upon  the  fears 
and  frustrations  of  an  impressionable 
minority  of  Negro  youths  to  vigorously 
encourage  terrorism  and  violence,  Car- 
michael is  not  the  first  person  in  his- 
tory to  capitalize  on  the  misfortune  and 
tragedies  of  others,  but  he  is  undoubted- 
ly today's  prime  example. 

The  ex-president  of  SNCC — the  Stu- 
dent "Nonviolent"  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee— has  repeatedly  demonstrated  his 
ability  and  willingness  to  incite  his  fol- 
lowers to  riot.  And  Carmlchael's  succes- 
sor as  the  head  of  the  militant  Negro 
group  was  credited  several  weeks  ago  by 
the  mayor  of  Cincinnati  with  responsi- 
bility for  the  violence  in  that  city.  The 
Irresponsible  actions  of  men  such  as  these 
need  not  be  tolerated  by  the  society 
whose  structtu-e  they  would  tear  down. 

On  January  10  of  this  year,  I  intro- 
duced into  the  90th  Congress,  H.R.  231,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the  UnittW  States 
Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  the  use  oj  any 
facility  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
with  Intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other  vio- 
lent civil  disturbance.  My  bill  and  others 


like  it  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciap,  where  no  action  was 
taken  for  several  months.  In  order  to 
bring  this  Important  legislation  before 
the  House,  I  introduced  House  Resolu- 
tion 546,  on  June  15, 1967,  to  call  for  con- 
sideration of  a  bill  identical  to  my  own, 
H.R.  421.  On  Tuesday,  June  27,  of  this 
year,  I  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  a  statement  In  support  of  House 
Resolution  546  to  get  H.R.  421  out  of 
committee.  That  Is  the  bill  upon  which 
we  are  presently  engaged  in  debate. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  need  for  the  proposed  antlriot 
legislation  is  quite  urgent.  Outbreaks  of 
violence  show  no  sign  of  diminishing, 
either  In  frequency  or  in  magnitude,  and 
the  added  fury  of  willful  Inciters  to  riot 
has  no  place  In  this  land. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  before  the 
House  Rules  Committee,  I  read  from  the 
Jacksonville  Journal  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Needless  Waste."  I  still  consider 
the  column  to  be  an  effective  statement 
of  the  case  for  passage  of  the  legislation 
now  under  consideration: 

[From  tbe  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Journal, 
June  19,  1967] 
Needless  Waste 

Summer  riots  should  remind  us  all  of  the 
horror  of  man  gone  berserk  and  of  tbe  need- 
less waste  left  In  the  wake  of  such  turmoil. 

This  kind  of  lawlessness  threatens  the  lives 
and  property  of  any  and  all  who  happen  to 
be  In  the  vicinity. 

This  Is  tbe  kind  of  reckless  conduct  that 
defeats  the  very  purpose  of  any  kind  of  civil 
protest  and  dims  tbe  cause  of  any  who  be- 
lieve they  have  a  legitimate  right  to  be  heard. 

A  riot  is  tbe  result  of  people  who  believe 
they  can  defy  tbe  laws  of  society,  destroy 
and  mutilate  property  and  people  ^olely  for 
their  own  satisfaction.  Such  behavior  Is  often 
Infectious.  It  spreads  from  tbe  core  of  trouble 
to  outlying  areas  with  sucb  rapidity  that 
reason  or  cause  Is  no  longer  an  Issue. 

We  have  seen  such  riots  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  now  for  tbe  past  two  years 
and  for  a  variety  of  expressed  reasons. 

Each  community  and  each  state  must  be 
charged  with  responslbUlty  for  getting  at  any 
legitimate  cause  for  sucb  action  and  trying 
to  find  a  mutual  groiuid  of  understanding. 
New  efforts  must  be  made  to  eliminate  the 
breeding  grounds  for  such  civil  unrest. 

But  at  tbe  same  time,  people  must  be 
faced  with  tbe  bard  fact  that  all  of  us  are 
charged  wltb  tbe  responsibility  of  obeying 
the  law. 

The  courts  are  still  our  best  refuge  for  pro- 
test against  unjust  of  Inequitable  situations. 

The  streets  that  are  stained  with  blood 
and  shattered  glass  will  be  recognized  as  no 
bargaining  table.  Society  will  protect  Itself. 
Those  who  insist  on  threatening  the  safety 
of  Innocent  citizens  must  be  dealt  with 
severely,  but  Justly. 

Let  us  keep  these  words  In  mind,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  deliberate  the  bill  before 
us  today. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Sikes]. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  this 
legislation  wholeheartedly.  The  Nation 
is  indebted  to  the  efforts  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer],  and  to  the  efforts  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Colmer],  for  their  work  In  bring- 
ing this  much-needed  legislation  to  the 
floor. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  growing  list  of  serious 
disorders  in  U.S.  cities  during  the  sum- 
mer months  should  indicate  clearly  the 
necessity  for  taking  steps  to  cope  with 
the  problems  created  by  these  disorders. 
There  has  been  violence  in  the  streets  of 
many  cities  involving  personal  Injury, 
bombings  and  destruction  of  private 
property.  Looting  frequently  has  been 
the  aftermath.  In  the  absence  of  a  con- 
certed effort  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, there  is  a  lack  of  needed  leadership 
for  coping  with  these  problems.  Efforts 
within  the  Congress  are  handicapped  by 
the  fact  that  no  strong  program  has  been 
submitted  from  administration  sources, 
or,  for  that  matter,  from  the  leadership 
of  either  party.  Steps  which  have  been 
advanced  are  the  result  of  Individual 
efforts  by  Members;  for  instance,  more 
than  90  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
this  Congress-  to  make  it  a  Federal  of- 
fense for  persons  to  travel  from  State  to 
State  for  the  purpose  of  inciting  riots, 
violence,  arson,  or  any  other  felony.  I 
introduced  one  such  measure. 

This  matter  is  a  very  important  one 
because  the  Supreme  Court  has  stated 
that  it  is  a  crime  to  incite  to  violence. 
Unquestionably,  some  of  those  who  are 
behind  the  demonstrations  or  riots,  as 
the  case  may  be,  encourage  violence,  and 
they  travel  from  State  to  State  inciting 
disorders. 

This  is  their  claim  to  fame,  and  for 
some,  it  Is  a  way  to  enrichment.  With 
a  law  on  the  statute  books,  such  as  that 
described,  and  now  before  us,  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  obligated  to  ar-  ,- 
rest  and  punish  individuals  who  incite  / 
others  to  violence.  The  key  to  much  of 
the  trouble  which  is  encountered  today 
Is  the  fact  that  professional  agitators 
travel  from  State  to  State  to  harangue 
crowds,  and  their  wild  and  widely  pub- 
licized statements  quickly  encourage 
others  to  violence.  These  lead  to  riots, 
with  destruction  of  property  and  even 
loss  of  life. 

Freedom  of  speech  is  a  zealously 
guarded  right.  But  freedom  of  speech 
must  not  be  allowed  to  immunize  from 
punishment  a  person  who  incites  others 
to  maim  or  kill  or  riot.  Freedom  of 
speech  does  not  guarantee  the  right  to 
create  disorder.  Those  who  incite  to  vio- 
lence should  be  punished  whether  or  not 
freedom  of  speech  is  impaired. 

The  States  have  been  struggling  with 
the  problem  of  violence  in  the  streets, 
and  occasionally  have  had  to  use  their 
National  Guard  to  Intervene  and  prevent 
further  violence.  Obviously,  however,  the 
problem  is  a  national  one  and  it  is  grow- 
ing. A  Federal  law  Is  needed.  The  issue 
is  whether  the  States  and  cities  should 
be  obliged  to  wait  imtll  a  riot  breaks  out. 
The  Federal  Government  should  step  in 
to  investigate  the  plots  and  conspiracies 
when  groups  meet  to  select  target  cities 
for  demonstrations  which  Inevitably  lead 
to  outbursts  of  violence. 

The  Federal  Government,  through  its 
machinery  of  investigation,  could  quickly 
put  Its  finger  on  the  individuals  who  are 
responsible  for  demonstrations  that  lead 
to  disorder.  Many  of  those  who  are  be- 
hind the  big  demonstrations  openly  pre- 
dict violence  and  indicate  in  advance 
that  they  will  do  tl^ngs  which  are  plainly 
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provocative.  This  can  be  dealt  with  by 
the  States  and  cities,  only  after  the  dam- 
age is  dene.  The  difficulty  is  that  the 
States  do  not  know  and  cannot  cope 
with  what  is  beint;  plotted  outside  their 
borders  where  the  arrangements  are  usu- 
ally made  for  the  provocation  of  dis- 
orders 

Congress,  therefore,  is  the  starting 
point  for  corrective  action.  Once  a  Fed- 
eral law  is  enacted  making  it  possible  to 
arrest  and  punish  individuals  who  incite 
others  to  violence,  it  may  be  anticipated 
that  those  who  wiih  to  express  them- 
selves freely  on  controversial  questions 
will  find  ways  of  doing  It  in  an  orderly 
and  nonprovocative  fashion. 

The  greatest  need  of  all  is  for  a  strong 
and  vigorous  approach  by  the  adminis- 
tration, coordinated  with  the  Governors 
of  the  States,  to  show  clearly  that  vio- 
lence and  crime  are  not  going  to  be  con- 
doned and  that  the  necessary  steps  will 
be  taken  to  maintain  order  and  protect 
the  lives  and  property  of  the  American 
people. 

I  feel  that  the  House  is  particularly 
indebted  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer]  who  was  the  original  sponsor  of 
this  proposal  in  the  last  Congress  and 
who  is  its  senior  sponsor  now.  and  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis.sls- 
sippi  I  Mr.  CoLMERl,  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  who  played  such  an 
important  part  in  bringing  this  measure 
to  the  floor.  They  have  rendered  a  very 
great  service  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  of 
this  body  to  again  enact  this  legislation 
and  I  hope  this  action  will  encourage  our 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  do  likewise 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Taylor! 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  give  my 
strong  support  to  this  legislation.  Our 
people  are  sick  of  riots  and  are  demand- 
ing action. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  421.  During  the  89th  Con- 
gress and  again  during  the  early  days  of 
the  90th  Congress  I  Introduced  similar 
legislation. 

There  Is  a  grassroots  demand  comin?: 
from  all  sections  of  America  for  action  of 
this  type  by  Congress.  Law-abiding  citi- 
zens are  sick  of  riots.  It  is  obvious  that 
race  riots  of  the  type  that  we  have  had  In 
many  American  cities  are  un-American 
^  and  are  damaging  to  both  races  and  to 
all  participants.  They  have  been  em- 
barassing  to  law-abiding  citizens  every- 
where. They  have  seriously  damaged  race 
relations  and  the  civil  rights  movement. 
They  have  created  a  distorted  and  un- 
fortunate image  of  America  as  seen  by 
people  of  other  nations. 

We  must  find  a  way  to  curb  those  Ir- 
responsible individuals  who  have  the  ar- 
rogance to  place  themselves  above 
standards  of  civilized  society  and  to 
openly  defy  established  principles  of  law 
and  order. 

We  must  find  a  way  of  stopping  the 
troublemakers  who  go  from  city  to  city 
and  State  to  State  to  promote  riots  and 
violence  and  stir  up  race  against  race 


and  class  against  class.  There  is  evidence 
that  Communists  are  trying  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  civil  riglits  movement  to 
stir  up  trouble  and  damatse  our  reputa- 
tion as  an  enlightened  people  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world. 

This  bill  would  not  replace  State  laws, 
but  would  reinforce  them  by  authoriz- 
ing the  use  of  the  FBI  and  Federal  court 
prosecutions  It  would  make  possible  ac- 
tion by  the  Attorney  General.  It  would 
also  apply  to  professional  agitators  who 
direct  riots  by  use  of  the  telephone  or 
other  means  of  communications. 

The  bill  would  apply  equally  to  white 
citizens  and  Negro  citizens.  It  would  ap- 
ply to  Ku  Klux  Klan  agitators  just  as  it 
would  to  those  w'ho  promote  a  riot  in  the 
name  of  civil  rights.  Firm  measures  must 
be  taken  to  deal  with  those  who  violate 
laws,  take  lives  and  destroy  property,  re- 
gai-dless  of  the  banner  under  which  they 
are  trayelling 

We  are  witnessing  today  an  accelerat- 
ing trend  of  civil  di.'^turbance  and  disre- 
spect for  law,  in  addition  to  an  upsurge 
in  standard  criminal  activity.  Civil  dis- 
obedience has  nearly  reached  the  state 
of  anarchy  in  many  sections  of  our  coun- 
try Our  laree  metropolitan  areas  are 
powder  kees  This  is  a  deplorable  state 
of  affairs  in  a  m,tion  dedicated  to  the 
highest  ideals  of  freedom  and  equal  ju.s- 
tice  under  law. 

The  tiii;e  has  come  for  Congress  to 
speak  up  on  the  side  of  law  and  order  in 
America.  We  must  arrest  and  reverse 
the  trend  toward  lawle.ssne.ss. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  made  certain 
that  the  criminals  receive  all  of  the  pro- 
tection to  which  they  are  entitled  under 
the  Constitution.  It  is  time  for  Congress 
to  protect  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
law-abiding  citizens.  The  adoption  of 
this  bill  is  a  step  in  that  direction. 

Mr  COLMER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  [Mr.  CellerI. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Members 
of  the  House,  we  are  all  sick  and  tired 
of  these  riots,  but  I  question  whether 
or  not  this  bill  is  going  to  help  in  that 
regard  I  know  this  bill  Is  going  to  pass, 
and  it  is  rather  difficult  to  swim  against 
the  tide,  but  the  right  of  dissent  is  pre- 
cious. I  respect  that  right  in  others,  and 
I  invite  your  respect  for  my  right  to 
differ.  A  nation  without  controversy  is 
politically  dead  With  the  dead  there  is 
no  dissent.  In  the  cemetery  there  is  no 
controversy.  I  think  it  is  far  better  for  a 
nation  to  be  politically  alive,  with  dis- 
sent, with  rivalry.  Reasonable  men  may 
differ  and  must  differ  at  times,  just  as 
different  men  boll  at  different  degrees 
and  their  hearts  beat  differently,  and 
their  lungs  breathe  differently. 

I  might  say  that  I  differ  with  the  au- 
thor of  this  bill,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  I  Mr.  Cramer].  My 
political  philosophy  and  his  political 
philosophy  are  as  wide  apart  as  the  poles 
The  way  he  thinks  on  these  matters,  and 
the  way  I  think  on  these  matters  are  as 
different  as  a  horse  chestnut  Is  to  a  chest- 
nut horse,  and  they  are  quite  different. 

I  probably  will  be  scolded  and  con- 
demned for  my  statement  here   today. 


but  while  I  may  be  discomfited.  I  am  not 
going  to  be  afraid,  and  I  .shall  remain 
undaunted. 

If  I  believe  that  this  bill  were  either 
remedial  or  were  needed,  I  would  not  find 
it  necessary  to  exercise  my  right  to  dis- 
sent. 

It  is  known  to  all  of  us  that  of  the  13 
Original  States  in  this  Union.  Massachu- 
setts and  New  Hampshire  and  New  York 
wouW-not  have  ratified  the  Constitution 
had  they  not  been  assured  that  the  Bill 
of  Rights  would  be  drafted  and  submitted 
for  ratification.  That  Bill  of  Rights  con- 
tains the  precious  right  to  dissent. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  I  find  it  neces- 
sary to  make  such  a  statement,  which 
many  may  find  apologetic,  for  the  stand 
I  take.  But  .so  befogged  has  become  this 
issue  that  a  vote  against  this  proposal — 
according  to  many  who  have  seen  fit  tn 
send  me  warning — seems  tantamount  to 
them  to  approval  of  riots  and  of  rioters. 

I  consider  this  bill  before  us  to  be  a 
futile  gesture,  neither  preventive  nor 
curative,  and  while  many  of  my  col- 
leagues may  not  agree,  and  while  I  may 
find  myself  In  the  minority.  I  must,  none- 
theless, in  accordance  with  the  right  of 
dis.sent,  take  the  path  of  divergence. 

The  basic  reason  for  discordance  is  the 
discontent  of  the  Negro,  his  disenchant- 
ment as  to  promi.ses  made  but  not  ful- 
filled, the  dreai-y.  slow  pace  by  which  he 
achieves  equality.  This  bill  will  not  allay 
but  will,  rather,  arouse  more  deeply  his 
anger  and  his  frustration. 

His  leaders  ask  for  better  housing  for 
their  fellows,  and  by  this  bill  we  offer 
them  jail.  That  is  the  housing  we  offer 
them.  His  leaders  ask  for  better  facili- 
ties for  education.  We  just  read  them 
a  riot  act  They  a.^k  for  decent  living. 
We  feed  them  the  drastic  statute.  They 
ask  for  more  employment.  We  would  give 
them  jobs,  but  in  pri.son  garb. 

We  just  cannot  fight  fire  with  fire.  We 
can  only  fight  fire  with  water.  We  can 
only  fight  the  stress  of  the  Negro  with 
the  lotion  of  human  kindness,  with  con- 
structive and  not  neuative  action.  We 
must  attack  the  core  of  disaffection.  We 
must  level  the  ghetto  and  all  its  at- 
tendant evils. 

I  loathe  Stokely  Carmichael.  I  loathe 
him  and  his  ilk.  as  do  most  of  you  or 
all  of  you.  If  I  were  a  hangman  or  a 
gravedigger,  there  is  no  one  I  would 
rather  .serve  than  Stokely  Carmichael. 
That  Is  how  I  feel  about  that  man.  But 
despicable  characters  of  that  sort  should 
not  goad  us  into  passing  a  bill  of  this 
character,  since  in  my  humble  opinion 
it  will  not  reduce  or  prevent  race  riots. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Thompson!. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr 
Speaker,  for  several  years  guerrilla  war- 
fare against  law  and  order  has,   from 


time  to  time,  raged  in  the  streets  of  some 
of  America's  cities — in  the  North,  South, 
East,  and  West. 

Mobs  have  wildly  roamed  the  streets, 
smashing,  looting  and  burning.  Gasoline 
bombs  have  been  hurled.  Snipers  have 
fired  from  hiding  places  killing  innocent 
people.  To  thwart  police,  lawless  bands 
have  widely  employed  hit-and-run  tac- 
tics. In  some  cases  National  Guardsmen, 
called  to  restore  order,  have  been  openly 
attacked  by  the  rioters. 

Just  last  week  in  Newark,  N.J.  we  had 
one  of  the  biggest  riots  with  more  than 
23  people  being  killed.  In  another  in- 
stance in  Watts,  Calif. — it  took  15.000 
National  Guardsmen,  besides  5,000  local 
police  working  day  and  night,  to  restore 
order.  'Kill,  kill,  kill"  and  "Burn,  baby, 
burn "  have  been  battle  cries  of  many 
rioters. 

A  number  of  our  fairest  municipalities 
bear  great  scars  from  this  riot  warfare — 
the  scars  of  fire-ravaged  and  looted 
buildings.  Less  seen  are  the  scars  of 
hatred  engendered  by  the  beatings  in- 
flicted upon  innocent  persons  by  tlie  vio- 
lent, rioting  mobs. 

All  America  is  suHering  from  this  war- 
fare against  law  and  order.  About  75  lives 
have  been  sacrificed  in  these  riots.  More 
than  3,000  persons  have  been  brutally 
beaten  or  otherwise  injured.  The  cost  to 
the  affected  communities  has  been  enor- 
mous—totaling between  $6.5  million  and 
$8.5  million  as  early  as  in  1964  alone.  In 
one  locality  in  1965 — the  Watts  area  of 
Los  Angeles — the  property  loss  from  fires 
alone  as  a  result  of  the  rioting  amounted 
to  more  than  $175  million.  In  1966,  when 
the  number  of  riots  in  this  country  be- 
came the  greatest  in  history,  the  measur- 
able cost  may  have  been  much  greater 
and  there  has  been  no  assessment  for 
1967  following  the  Newark,  N.J.  riot.  The 
immeasurable  cost — the  increasing  of 
racism  and  engendering  of  hatred — may 
be  far  greater  still. 

Where  this  guerrilla  warfare  will  break 
out  next  is  unpredictable.  Your  own  com- 
munity may  be  the  next  to  suffer. 

Let  us  not  confuse  these  riots  that 
have  been  occurring  throughout  our 
countrs'  with  the  civil  rights  movement. 
This  warfare  against  law  and  order  is 
not  being  incited  fay  respectable  advo- 
cates of  civil  rights.  How  can  anyone 
who  participates  in  inciting  to  riot  or  to 
breaking  Into  and  looting  stores  or  to 
sniping  at  police,  be  respectable? 

On  August  20,  1965,  President  Johnson 
pointed  out  that,  "A  rioter  with  a  Molo- 
tov  cocktail  in  his  hands  is  not  fighting 
for  civil  rights."  Some  other  civil  rights 
leaders  have  expressed  grave  alarm  over 
the  riots.  For  example.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  said  in  Chicago,  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  1966,  that  recent  riots  had  become 
"very  depressing  developments."  In  Oc- 
tober 1966.  the  then  Representative  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  even  '"denounced  vio- 
lence as  a  means  of  achieving  Negro 
equality.  He  said  black  people  should 
realize  by  now  that  when  they  loot  neigh- 
borhood stores  they  steal  the  food  from 
the  mouths  of  their  babies.  On  Septem- 
ber 10,  1966,  columnist  William  S.  White 
pointed  out  that  the  riots  by  Negro 
extremists  are  "gravely  injuring  if  not 


in  fact  destroying,  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment in  this  country." 

In  the  late  1950's  and  early  1960s, 
when  some  white  people  in  the  South 
reacted  violently  to  attempts  to  desegre- 
gate their  public  schools,  U.S.  troops  were 
used  to  enforce  order.  Furthermore,  Con- 
gress passed  so-called  civil  rights  laws  to 
curb  the  white  man's  violence. 

However,  about  1964,  the  riots  moved 
North  and  the  rioters  became  and  have 
since  been  mainly  Negroes.  The  infamous 
Watts  riot  of  August  1965  ushered  in  an 
era  of  Negro  riots  which  made  the  earlier 
violence  in  the  South  appear  insignifi- 
cant. But  has  Congress  similarly  reacted 
with  strict  legislation  aimed  at  helping 
to  curb  these  revolutionary  actions?  No. 
Instead,  it  seems  that  the  most  we  have 
heard  about  them  has  been  the  excuses 
that  were  made  for  them.  They  have  been 
blamed  on  ghetto  conditions — in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  in  many  foreign  countries, 
where  ghetto  conditions  are  infinitely 
worse,  there  have  been  no  similar  riots. 

We  are  told,  in  substance,  that  to  stop 
the  riots  we  should  lay  heavier  taxes  upon 
our  already  heavily  taxed  people,  both 
white  and  Negro,  in  order  to  provide  bet- 
ter housing,  more  luxurious  schools,  finer 
parks,  et  cetera.  While  I  am  strongly  in 
favor  of  more  and  better  everything  that 
is  good  for  everybody,  I  hold  that  this  is 
not  the  answer  to  the  curbing  of  crimes 
and  riots  now. 

We  need  today  antiriot  legislation, 
though  in  the  long  run,  it  is  better  edu- 
cation that  may  provide  more  of  the 
answers  than  anything  else.  But  the  edu- 
cative process  is  a  slow  one,  and  it  is  no 
guarantee  against  guerrilla  warfare. 
Some  of  the  worst  riot -inciters  in  the 
country  are  relatively  well-educated  in- 
dividuals. 

For  example,  the  16  members  of  the 
Negro  Revolutionary  Action  Movement — 
RAM — who  were  arrested  in  New  York 
City  on  June  21,  1967,  included  an 
assistant  school  principal,  a  public 
school  teacher,  a  board  of  education  cus- 
todial engineer,  a  Navy  management 
analyst,  a  welfare  department  clerk,  and 
a  student  at  New  York  University.  The 
charges  against  these  Negroes  ranged 
from  plotting  murders  to  advocating 
anarchy.  None  of  them  were  education- 
ally deprived  or  poverty  stricken,  yet  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has 
amassed  evidence  that  they  were  all 
violent  revolutionaries. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  Negro  riots  in  our 
country  are  coming  at  a  time  when 
prosperity  was  never  more  widespread 
among  Negroes,  when  Negro  rights  were 
never  more  widely  assured,  and  when 
relief  and  other  programs  for  the  poor, 
regardless  of  color,  are  more  liberal  than 
ever  before. 

In  its  report  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia crime  bill  which  lately  passed  the 
House,  the  District  Committee  pointed 
out,  in  substance,  that  40  years  ago 
Washington,  D.C.,  had  more  poverty, 
more  slums,  and  poorer  schools,  but 
nevertheless  a  crime  rate  significantly 
lower  than  at  the  present  time. 

It  seems  to  me  that«the  most  effective 
deterrent  to  riot  inciters  and  other 
enemies  of  law  and  order  Is  the  fear  of 


swift,  severe,  and  certain  pmiishment. 
None  of  us  wants  to  surrender  this  Na- 
tion to  lawlessness.  One  way  to  avoid  that 
fate  is  for  the  Congress  to  enact  legisla- 
tion providing  cooperation  with  the 
States  and  localities  in  the  suppression  of 
the  riots  and  of  crimes  In  general,  for 
these  already  have  become  a  national 
disgrace. 

On  April  11,  1967,  I  introduced  H.R. 
8350,  a  bill  similar  to  H.R.  421,  now  being 
considered,  which  prohibits  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  with  intent  to  incite  a  riot  or 
other  civil  disturbance.  The  bill  provides 
penalties  of  up  to  $10,000  fine  and  or 
imprisonment  of  up  to  5  years  for  such 
offense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  it  is 
urgently  necessary  that  legislation  of 
this  kind  be  enacted.  Surely  the  Congress 
should  do  this  much  to  help  our  States 
and  cities  maintain  law  and  order. 

Civil  rights  legislation  should  not  be 
attached  to  this  antiriot  bill.  Civil  rights 
legislation  should  stand  on  its  own  feet. 
If  it  cannot  be  passed  on  its  own  merits 
then  it  .\',ould  not  pass  at  all. 

The  o...y  argument  that  I  have  heard 
advanced  against  these  proposals  is  that 
the  legislation  might  be  used  by  local  au- 
thorities to  interfere  with  legitimate  pro- 
test. However,  as  the  very  perceptive  col- 
umnist, David  Lawrence,  pointed  out  on 
Jufie  19  of  this  year,  this  excuse  could  be 
used  as  a  barrier  to  almost  any  legislative 
proposal.  One  of  the  bases  of  our  whole 
judicial  system  is  to  differentiate  be- 
tween abuse  of  law  and  its  proper 
enforcement. 

There  is  impressive  evidence  that 
many  of  the  riots  which  have  been 
plaguing  our  cities  have  been  incited  by 
persons  who  have  been  traveling  from 
one  city  to  another,  deliberately  stirring 
up  trouble.  We  have  all  heard  that  in  so 
many  instances,  preceding  a  riot,  an  out- 
side agitator  has  appeared  in  a  commu- 
nity to  harangue  an  audience  concerning 
their  grievances.  Sometimes  those 
grievances  have  been  real,  sometimes 
they  have  not.  But  real  or  not,  often  the 
speeches  of  these  agitators  have  been 
criminally  inflammatory,  and  often  in 
clear  violation  of  our  laws  against  incit- 
ing to  riot. 

Who  is  behind  many  of  these  race 
riots?  A  special  report  in  the  National 
Review  for  September  20,  1966,  answers 
this  question  w^ith  impressive  evidence 
set  out  in  detail.  I  quote  the  first  para- 
graph from  this  report,  which  expresses 
its  general  conclusion: 

Are  the  race  riots  planned  In  advance? 
Evidence  now  made  public  suggests  that,  to 
an  unknown  but  wide  extent,  they  are.  A 
grand  jury  in  Cleveland  investigating  the  re- 
cent violence  there  has  concluded  that  it 
was  "organized  and  exploited  [by]  trained 
and  disciplined  professionals  .  .  .  (aided  by) 
misguided  people,  many  of  whom  are  avowed 
believers  in  violence  and  extremism,  and 
some  of  whom  are  either  members  of  or  offi- 
cers In  the  Communist  Party. 

An  article  in  the  Washington  Rep9rt 
for  April  11,  1966,  drew  attention  to  the 
Communist  role  in  the  Harlem  riots  of 
1964  and  warned  that  the  Progressive 
Labor  Party — PLP — and  the  Revolution- 
ary      Action        Movement — RAM — are 
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"actively  Involved  in  the  first-step  opera- 
tions of  guerrilla  warfare"  In  this  coun- 
try. 

Senator  Frank  J.  LAUScnr,  Democrat. 
of  Ohio,  charged  on  July  27,  1966.  that 
a  "national  conspiracy  executed  by  ex- 
perts" is  responsible  for  the  current 
wave  of  riots.  He  urged:  "Let  us  put  a 
stop  to  the  current  campaign  of  the 
worst  lawlessness  in  the  historj'  of 
America." 

I  say  to  you,  let  us  indeed  make  every 
effort  to  do  so,  and  let  us  begin  by  pass- 
ing the  antiriot  bill. 

There  were  persistent  reports  that 
"outside  agitators"  spurred  the  outbreaks 
of  racial  violence  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  in 
July  1966. 

Some  State  ofBcials  and  police  placed 
the  blame  for  the  Segro  riot  Ln  Atlanta, 
on  September  6,  1966.  upon  agitating 
members  of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Co- 
ordinating Committee. 

In  this  connection.  I  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  the  facts  brought  out  in  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee in  May  1967— testimony  that 
some  riots  have  been  incited  by  mem- 
bers of  black  nationalist  groups  having 
Communist  connections. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk 
about  a  white  voter  backlash  that  can  be 
expected  If  the  riots  are  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. Examples  were  pointed  to  after 
the  1966  elections.  Many  attributed  a 
white  backlash  vote  as  helping  to  elect 
Ronald  Reagan.  Ckivemor  of  California. 
Charles  Percy,  a  U.S.  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, and  Lester  Maddox.  Governor  of 
Georgia.  The  public  press  has  warned 
that  the  failure  of  Congress  to  enact  leg- 
islation to  help  prevent  riots  is  bound  to 
bring  a  big  reaction  from  white  voters 
'    if  these  riots  continue. 

The  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  of  April 
24,  1967,  reported  that : 

The  1967  season  of  racial  riots  Is  off  to  an 
early  start. 

Thj^rst    serious    trouble    erupted    here 

(N^^nviui,  Tennessee)    April   8  In  a  nelgh- 

\{)rthood  0f  Negro  colleges.  Students — stirred 

by    "black    power"    advocate    Stokely    Car- 

mlchael — rioted  on  three  successive  nights. 

On  AprU  11,  the  trouble  scene  shifted  to 
Louisville,  Ky.  Hundreds  of  Negroes,  spurred 
on  bv  Negro  comedian  Dlclc  Gregory,  staged 
marches  and  sit-ins  after  the  city  council 
rejected  a  proposed  open-housing  ordinance 

In  Nashville,  two  students  were  wounded 
by  gunshots,  fires  were  started  by  gasoUne- 
flUed  'Molotov  cocktails.  '  rocks  were  thrown 
at  police  and  firemen,  nearly  100  persons 
were  arrested.  Police  halted  one  outbreak 
with  tear  gas. 

Rioting  began  after  police,  responding  to  a 
cafe  owner's  call.  ar»ested  a  student  accused 
of  disturbing  the  peace. 

City  officials,  educators  and  civil  rights 
leaders  Jc^ned  In  charging  that  the  rioting 
was  triggered — directly  or  Indirectly — by  Mr. 
Carmlchael,  Negro  head  of  the  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Committee. 

Mr.  C&rmlcbael  had  spent  several  days  In 
Nashville  before  the  rioting,  making  speeches 
and  meeting  with  students  from  several 
coUegM. 

In  his  speeches,  Mr.  Carmlchael  had  made 
such  statements  as  these: 

"As  long  as  black  people  feel  they  are 
victims  of  white  people,  they  will  have 
violence." 

"If  w«  don't  get  Justice,  we're  going  to 
tear  this  country  apart." 
"The  Nashville  Tennesaean,"  In  an  edi- 


torial,    commented:     "Trouble    trails     Car- 
mlchael wherever  he  goes." 

The  U.S.  race-riot  outlook  for  the  rest 
of  the  summer  of  1967  Is  glum.  Floyd 
McKissick,  National  Director  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Racial  Equality,  has  said  that: 
■Hardly  any  community  in  this  country 
.can  call  itself  immune  to  trouble  this 
coming  summer."  The  Reverend  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  has  warned  that  at  least 
10  cities  are  "powder  kegs"  that  could 
"explode  in  racial  violence  this  summer." 
Jackie  Robinson,  first  Negro  to  play  base- 
ball in  the  big  leagues,  has  warned  that 
rioting  this  year  is  likely  to  move  out 
of  Negro  neighborhoods  into  white  areas 
of  big  cities  and  their  suburbs. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  to  prevent 
this?  Nothing  until  it  happens?  I  urge 
that,  as  a  first  step,  the  Congress  enact 
antiriot  legislation  and  then  devote  It- 
self to  consideration  of  further  efforts 
to  check  the  most  widespread  lawlessness 
this  country  has  ever  known. 

In  this  connection  I  invite  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  the  House  to 
consider  an  article  by  columnist  William 
S.  White,  dated  May  23,  1967.  I  quote 
from  his  article  as  follows: 

Something  very  big  and  very  deep — and 
very  dangerous — Is  moving  Jii&t  below  the 
surface  across  this  country. 

A  controlling  and  ordlniirily  a  moderate- 
minded  majority  l.'i  becoming  grimly  angry 
at  the  Insatiable  "demands'  alike  of  extrem- 
ist civil  rights  activists  and  of  a  left-wing 
urban  [)Ollttcal  lobby  that  Insists  upon 
wholly  unreasonable  subsidies  from  the  rest 
of  the  people  a,s  the  price  for  allowing  the 
maintenance  even  of  elementary  civil  order. 

Too  many  political  and  Interest-bloc  lead- 
ers who  ought  to  know  better  are  employing 
unjustifiable  and  Indefensible  tactics.  They 
are  beginning  to  use  forms  of  pressure  that 
are  alien  to  a  free  and  orderly  society.  They 
are  abandoning  the  techniques  of  lawful  and 
rational  persuasion  for  tactics  that  come 
close  to  sheer  blackmail. 

In  a  word,  they  are  endlessly  threatening 
that  unless  this  thing  or  that  thing  Is  done 
for  Civil  Rights  or  for  urban  renewal  or  for 
more  public  housing  or  more  swimming  pools 
or  whatnot,  this  Nation  will  confront  "a 
long,  hot  summer" 

Long  since,  the  phrase  "a  long,  hot  sum- 
mer" has  come  to  mean  mob  violence,  in  the 
streets.  In  the  ghettos.  In  the  universities,  or 
wherever.  It  Is  a  threat-term,  an  ugly  slogan 
that  has  no  place  In  civilized  political  dis- 
cussion. 

But  everywhere  now  one  reads  these  three 
ominous  words  or  hears  them  said.  Let  the 
issue  touch  social  or  reformist  proposals 
anywhere  and  Immediately  some  advocate 
rises  to  say  in  substance  to  those  who  are 
opposed  or  to  those  who  merely  wish  to 
hear  all  the  facts  before  making  up  their 
minds: 

"You  will  accept  this  and  like  It — for 
if  you  don't  there  la  going  to  be  a  long, 
hot  summer." 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  great  point  Is  that  this  sort  of  melo- 
dramatic fear  rhetoric  Is  not  only  unjusti- 
fied on  the  plain  realities  of  current  Amer- 
ican llffr— which  In  demonstrable  fact  Is  con- 
stantly being  made  less  and  lees  harsh  even 
to  the  poor — but  that  It  Is  gravely  self- 
defeating.  For  this  Is  a  Nation  that  has 
been  notably  generous  to  Its  poor  and  Its 
dispossessed  and  It  Is  a  Nation  that  Is  be- 
coming very  tired  of  having  it  said  that 
It  lacks  compassion  and  understanding. 

Already,  this  form  of  pressure  has  gone 
much  too  far.  Already,  It  has  created  a  cli- 
mate of  resentment  and  resistance  among 


perfectly  fair-minded  men.  They  do  not  like 
to  be  told  that  they  have  been  penny-pinch- 
ing where  they  have  been  the  reverse. 

And  they  are  approaching  the  boiling  point 
of  an  unjustified  emotionalism  of  their  own; 
a  point  where  they  are  about  to  say  to  the 
devil  with  all  social  reform,  not  simply  to 
the  unwise  and  unattainable  but  also  to 
the  sensible  and  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  brief  summarj*  of  riots  in  the 
United  States  since  1961,  and  an  anno- 
tated list  of  such  riots  from  September  27, 
1966.  to  June  22.  1967: 

Riots  in  thz  UNmo  States — Mat  14.  1961, 

TO  June  22,  1967 

(Summary  Information  from  various 

sources) 

Investigation  has  yielded  no  published 
summary  of  riots  In  the  United  States  cover- 
ing the  perlodffrom  1961  to  date.  The  follow- 
ing summar^  has  been  brought  together 
from  press  reports  and  other  fragmentary 
sources.' 

Separately  counting  recurrences  In  the 
same  locality  on  different  dates,  more  than 
100  riots  occurred  In  cities  of  the  United 
States  during  the  period  May  14,  1961,  to 
June  22.  1967.  Generally  the  riots  Involving 
large-scale  criminal  activities,  such  as  setting 
fire  to  buildings,  breaking  Into  and  looting 
stores,  and  shooting  at  police  or  firemen,  oc- 
curred In  predominantly  Negro  residential 
and  commercial  areas  of  cities. 

In  1961  there  were  only  a  half-dozen  riots 
In  the  United  States.  All  but  one  of  these 
were  In  the  South,  and  all  were  quite  small 
In  comparison  with  many  that  occurred  later 
In  northern  and  western  cities.  The  1961  In- 
cidents generally  represented  violent  action 
by  white  persons  In  opposition  to  "freedom 
riders."  These  disturbances  did  not  Involve 
firing  and  looting  of  buildings,  and  shooting 
at  police  officers. 

By  1963  riots  In  the  United  States  had 
doubled  In  number  and  were  generally 
changing  In  nature.  About  half  of  those  In 
1963  and  most  of  those  thereafter  have 
represented  predominantly  Negro  action.  Six 
of  the  1963  riots  occurred  In  northern  states. 

There  were  at  least  15  riots  in  1964  and  at 
least  12  In  1965. 

In  1966  rioting  became  more  widespread 
that  ever  before  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  The  VS.  News  and  World  Report  for 
September  19.  1966.  listed  38  cities  where 
race  riots  occurred  in  that  year.  The  maga- 
zine stated  that  "violence  already  has  hit  a 
record-breaking  number  of  places,  big  and 
small.  In  every  region".  The  article  added  that 
"many  voters,  both  white  and  Negro,  appear 
to  be  Increasingly  concerned  by  the  rise  of 
'black  power'  groups  and  the  spread  of  racial 
violence". 

Most  of  the  racial  riots  In  1966  took  place 
In  the  North  or  West,  rather  than  In  the 
South.  Only  8  of  the  38  cities  In  which  riots 
occurred  during  1966  are  In  the  South. 

According  to  incomplete  press  reports 
al)out  50  persons  were  killed  and  perhaps 
2,000  Injured  In  connection  with  riots  be- 
tween May  14.  1961  and  June  22.  1967.  (The 
total  number  killed  and  wounded  during  this 
period  may  actually  have  been  much  larger.) 

An  article  In  US.  News  and  World  Report 
for  September  1964  gives  the  following  data 
concerning  the  cost  of  riots  In  1964: 


What  riots  have  coal — A  cUy-by-city  report 


•Principally  the  foUowlnga  {1)  U.S.  Dept. 
of  Justice.  P.B.I.  Report  on  Riots  In  the 
United  States  during  the  Summer  of  1964. 
Sept.  18,  1964.  10  p.  (2)  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights.  Locations  of  Riots  Involving 
Minority  Group  Members  Chronologically 
from  January  1.  1964  through  June  1966. 
Aug.  11,  1966,  4  p.  (3)  U.S.  Library  of  Con- 
gress. Legislative  Reference  Service.  Race 
Riots,  1961  to  September  25,  1966.  Sept.  27. 
1966.  8  p. 


City  and  date  of  riot 


Philadelpha.  Pa.  (Aug.  28-30) 
New  Yctk  City  (July  18-23)  . 
Rochester,  N.Y.  (July  24-25).. 
Jersey  Citv.  N  J.(Aug.  2-<)... 
Paterscr.  J  J  (Aug.  11-14)... 
Elizabeth.  U  I  (Aug.  11-14)... 
C.^iicago  sut;jtbs(/rug.  16-17). 

Total 


Killed 


0 
1 

0  I 
0  I 


Shops 

Injured 

Arresled 

looted  or 
damaged 

341 

774 

225 

144 

519 

541 

350 

976 

204 

46 

52 

71 

8 

65 

20 

6 

18 

17 

57 

80 

2 

Dollar  cost  to  community  < 


More  than  $3,000,000. 
Jl.OOO.OOO  to  $2,000,000. 
J2,000,000  to  $3,000,000. 
$300,000. 
$50,000. 
Minor. 
Do. 


952  1        2,484  1        1,080  !  $6,500,000  to  $8,500,000. 


I  Casts  include  damage  to  buildings,  stolen  merchandise,  cost  of  troops  and  extra  police  and.  in  some  instances,  estimates  of 
business  !t';".es. 


The  f.bove-named  article  reports  that  In 
reference  to  the  New  York  City  riot  of  1964 
one  businessman  said:  "But  the  physical 
damage  Is  not  the  most  Important  thing. 
The  damage  to  good  will  and  to  the  commu- 
nity feeling— there  Is  no  way  to  put  a  dollar 
figure  on  that.  It  took  a  little  of  the  heart 
out  cf  the  businessman.  There  Is  a  feeling 
that  it  might  happen  again." 

In  1965.  the  property  loss  from  fire  due  to 
rioting  m  one  locality  alone  (the  Watts  area 
of  Los  .'Vngeles)  was  estimated  to  total  $175 
million. 

Some  sample  Indications  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  ia.'ger  riots  In  1966  and  1967  are  given 
In  press  reports,  such  as: 

Los  .'ingeles,  Calif.,  March  1966—600-1000 
Negroes  threw  bricks,  set  fires  and  looted  for 
♦  hours. 

Chic.-.po,  Illinois,  June  1966— About  1000 
persoi.s  engaged  In  antlpoUce  rioting. 

Boston.  Mass.,  June  1967 — More  than  1,000 
persons  rioted. 

Cincinn.Ttl,  Ohio,  June  1967 — Thousands  of 
teen-agers  and  young  adults  rioted  In  three 
predominantly  Negro  sections. 


apcir: 


S    IN    THE   UNTTED    STATES SEPTEMBEH    27, 

1966  TO  Junk  22, 1967" 
(Summarized  from  press  reports) 

San  Francisco,  California,  September  27, 
1966:  Several  hundred  Negroes  set  fires,  broke 
store  windows,  looted  stores  and  threw  rocka 
at  police  cars,  following  a  white  policeman's 
shooting  of  a  Negro  youth  running  from  a 
stolen  car.  Three  p>ollcemen.  a  fireman  and 
a  grocer  were  hurt  by  flying  rocks  and  bottles. 
(Police  shooting  of  the  young  Negro  was  later 
declared  by  a  coroner's  Jury  to  be  Justifiable.) 

San  Francisco,  California,  Septeml>er  28, 
1966:  Riots  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  city. 
One  newspaper  reported  "They  are  shooting 
at  anyone  that  Is  white".  National  Guard 
troops  were  used  to  restore  some  order.  More 
than  80  persons  were  Injured. 

St.  Louis,  Mi3souri,  September  28,  1966: 
Roving  Negroes  threw  rocks  and  smashed 
store  windows  following  the  shooting  of  a 
Negro  prisoner  by  a  policeman.  (An  Integrat- 
ed coroner's  Jury  later  found  the  shooting  to 
be  "Justifiable  homicide." 

Oakland,  California,  October  19,  1966: 
Bands  of  Negroes  smashed  store  windows, 
looted,  started  fires  with  gasoline  bombs,  and 
assaulted  passersby  after  arrest  of  a  Negro 
woman  for  a  traffic  violation.  Porty-seven 
business  firms  were  damaged.  6  whites  were 
beaten  In  East  Oakland.  Five  white  teachers 
and  3  white  students  were  beaten  In  Oastle- 
mont  High  School. 

Clearwater,  Florida,  November  1,  19S6:  An 
estimated  400  Negroes  engaged  In  vandalism 
and  threw  rocka  at  cars  driven  by  white  per- 
sons. 

Ossining,  New  York,  November  1,  1966: 
About  400  Negro  youths  rieted.  smashed  store 


'Supplementing  a  list  prepared  in  the  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  covering  the  period  1961  to  Sep- 
tember 25.  1966. 


windows,    stomped    one   policeman    uncon- 
scious and  Injured  6  other  policemen. 

Tuskegee,  Alabama,  December  9,  1966: 
About  700  Negro  students  at  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute looted  a  liquor  store,  smashed  win- 
dows and.  rioted  for  3  hours.  The  Negroes 
were  said  to  have  been  "unhappy"  over  court 
acquittal  of  a  white  man  accused  of  fatally 
shooting  a  student  of  the  Institute. 

Nashville.  Tennessee,  April  10,  1967:  Sev- 
eral hundred  Negro  students  of  Flsk  Univer- 
sity and  Tennessee  A.  and  I.  State  University 
rioted  on  the  nights  of  April  8,  9.  and  10. 
Snipers  fired  at  policemen.  At  least  17  per- 
sons were  Injured.  On  April  10  the  Tennessee 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Nashville  Ban- 
ner and  some  Negro  leaders  blamed  the  riots 
on  the  presence  of  "black  power"  advocate 
Stokely  Carmlchael.  Two  of  his  aides  were 
arrested  for  Inciting  to  riot.  The  Tennessee 
House  of  Representatives  passed  a  resolution 
asking  the,U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  to  deport  him  to  Trinidad,  his 
birthplace, 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  April  16,  1967:  Violence 
erupted  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Cleve- 
land's East  Side  Hough  area  (predominantly 
Negro),  A  rash  of  rock  throwing,  store  win- 
dow smashing  and  looting  was  reported. 

Louisville  Kentucky,  April  20,  1967:  Po- 
lice fired  tear  gas  Into  a  crowd  of  more  than 
1,000  hostile  whites  who  were  taunting  open 
housing  demonstrators.  The  mob  retaliated 
by  hurling  a  barrage  of  bricks  and  bottles, 

Washington,  D.C..  April  28,  1967:  Three 
white  persons  riding  in  a  truck  which  gave 
out  of  gae,  and  a  Negro  who  tried  to  help 
them,  were  "severely  beaten"  by  a  gang  of 
about  60  Negroes  in  Northeast  Washington. 

Wichita,  Kansas,  May  11,  1967:  A  gang  of 
Negroes  beat  two  white  high  school  athletes 
and  set  fire  to  a  business  establishment. 
/Jackson,  Mississippi,  May  11,  1967:  Na- 
tional Giiard  Infantry  was  used  to  quell  a 
'riot  raised  by  1,000  Negroes  at  Jackson  State 
College  In  protest  against  the  arrest  of  a 
speeding  motorist  by  two  Negro  policemen. 
One  Negro  was  fatally  wounded. 

San  Francisco,  California,  May  15,  1967: 
Gangs  of  roving  Negro  youths  stoned  auto- 
mobUes.  Other  Incidents  of  violence  and  van- 
dalism. Including  breaking  of  store  windows 
and  theft,  were  reported,  also  assault  on 
white  students  by  Negro  youths  in  two  high 
schools. 

Houston,  Texas,  May  18  and  17, 1697:  Him- 
dreds  of  students  rioted  at  predominantly 
Negro  Texas  Southern  University.  One  po- 
liceman was  killed  and  two  others  shot.  The 
foreman  of  the  grand  Jury  said  the  trouble 
was  caused  by  "a  few  agitators". 

Chicago,  lUiruHs,  May  21, 1967:  A  crowd  of 
Negroes  threw  stones  and  bottles  at  police 
during  a  two-hour  disturbance  following  a 
memorial  service  for  the  Black  Nationalist 
leader  Malcolm  X.  Three  policemen  and  other 
persons  were  injured.  Thirty  persons  were 
charged  with  inciting  to  riot. 

CleartMiter,  noriOa,  June  4, 1967:  About  200 
rock-throwing  Negroes  rioted  following  an  at- 
tempt by  a  white  policeman  to  aid  a  Negro 
police  officer  trying  to  break  up  a  fight  be- 
tween two  Negro  men. 


Boston,  Massachusetts,  June  5,  1967:  A 
"Sit-in"  by  a  group  of  women  welfare  recip- 
ients erupted  into  a  4-nlght  riot. as  "more 
than  1,000"  persons  hurled  stones  and  bottles, 
and  fired  and  looted  stores  In  a  predomi- 
nantly Negro  neighborhood.  About  75  per- 
sons. Including  29  policemen,  were  injured. 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  June  11,  1967: 
Brlck-and-bottle-throwlng  rioting  in  a  Ne- 
gro section  followed  a  dispute  over  a  rug. 
Pour  policemen  were  injured. 

Prattsville,  Alabama,  June  12, 1967:  Negroes 
angered  by  the  arrest  of  Stokeley  Carmlchael 
exchanged  gunfire  with  police  for  3  hours. 
Ten  Negroes  were  charged  with  inciting  a 
riot.  * 

Tampa,  Florida,  June  13,  1967:  Two  nights 
of  rioting  In  a  60-square-block  Negro  district 
occurred  after  a  pwllcemen  shot  and  killed  a 
Negro  burglary  susp)ect  who  refused  to  halt. 
Rioters  set  fire  to  an  entire  block,  smashed 
windows  and  raided  stores.  Including  a  gun 
shop.  In  a  4-block  area,  and  shot  at  police. 
Roving  mobs  chanted  "Get  Whltey,  get 
Whltey".  (The  shooting  of  the  burglary  sus- 
pect was  later  ruled  Justifiable  by  the  state 
attorney.) 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  June  13,  1967:  "Thou- 
sands" of  teen-agers  and  young  adults  rioted 
In  three  of  the  city's  predominantly  Negro 
sections,  hurling  Molotov  cocktails,  smashing 
store  windows,  looting,  and  starting  fires. 
Eight  persons.  Including  2  policemen  and  2 
firemen,  were  rejwrted  injured.  Damage  was 
estlmateij  at  more  than  $1  million. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  June  14,  1967:  Gangs  of 
Negro  youths  smashed  shop  windows  and 
threw  rocks  following  a  speech  by  Rap 
Brown,  head  of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Co- 
ordinating Committee. 

Atlanta,  Georgia,  June  22,  1967:  Violence 
erupted  on  6  blocks  of  the  predominantly 
Negro  Dixie  Hills  section  during  the  nights 
of  June  18-21  inclusive.  Snipers  shot  at 
police  and  roving  bands  of  Negroes  tossed 
bricks  and  bottles,  set  fires  and  looted  stores 
after  black  power  advocate  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael exhorted  those  attending  a  rally, 
telling  them  "we  need  to  be  beating  heads." 
One  Negro  man  was  killed  and  3  other  per- 
sons werev  Injured  during  a  clash  between 
police  and  residents.  Militant  advocates  of 
"black  power"  branded  as  "traitors"  Negro 
youth  patrols  that  were  organized  to  help 
the  peace. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Burke], 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  421,  the  anti- 
riot bill  currently  under  consideration 
by  this  body.  I  believe  that  the  need  for 
this  legislation  is  clearly  evident,  and 
urgent. 

I  understand  that  last  year  antiriot 
legislation  was  adopted  by  the  House  as 
an  amendment  to  the  proposed  Civil 
Rights  Act.  That  legislation  was  permit- 
ted to  die  in  the  Senate.  This  year  we 
have  sensed  the  growing  public  demand 
for  assistance  in  n\aintaining  law  and 
order  in  the  streets  and  urban  centers  of 
our  land.  We  cannot  ignore  the  pleas  of 
our  constituents  for  help.  Now,  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  effort  and  interest  of  a  num- 
ber of  Members,  and  the  strong  leader- 
ship of  my  Florida  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Bill  Cramer,  this  vital  legislation 
has  been  brought  to  the  House  floor  as  an 
Independent  measure.  I  Joined  in  the 
sponsorship  of  a  resolution  to  hasten 
action  on  the  bill.  Our  consideration  of 
the  measure  today  is  proof  of  the  suc- 
cess of  this  effort,  and  I  hope  we  will  all 
be  rewarded  by  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation today. 
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The  civil  disturbances,  which  began 
several  years  ago  as  serious  scratches  on 
the  face  of  the  Nations  social  com- 
plexion, have  since  that  time  grown  to 
the  proportions  of  open  and  bleeding 
wounds.  As  in  the  medical  profession,  wc 
in  Congress  should  not  only  be  concerned 
with  healing  the  wounds  but  also  with 
preventing  their  spread,  and.  in  the  long 
run,  preventing  the  conditions  which  en- 
courage their  very  existence  In  the 
meantime,  however,  it  is  also  imperative 
to  protect  the  innocent  from  the  disease 
Indeed,  in  the  wave  of  riots  and  other 
violent  civil  disturbances  which  have 
plagued  our  Nation,  many  innocent  peo- 
ple have  suffered  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty through  no  fault  of  li.eir  ow  n  These 
losses  constitute  the  loss  of  the  most  basic 
of  all  our  civil  rights,  rights  without 
which  all  others  are  meaningless.  The 
destruction  of  these  rights  brought  about 
by  the  incitement  of  segments  of  our 
population  to  hatred,  disorder,  and  an- 
archy, must  not  continue.  Rules  govern- 
ing civilized  society  must  not  be  bypassed 
or  ignored  in  the  que^t  for  redress  of 
social  grievances  by  dissatisfied  citizens. 
Resort  must  be'  to  reason,  not  riots.  We 
must,  therefore,  prevent  intense  forms 
of  social  protest,  which  exploit  hate,  im- 
pede social  progress  more  than  they  help 
it,  and  do  not.  in  fact,  alleviate  social 
injustice. 

If  we  are  to  protect  the  citizens'  rights 
to  life  and  property,  if  wr^  are  to  uphold 
our  belief  in  the  ru'e  of  '.aw  as  opposed 
to  mob  rule  in  a  free  society,  then  we 
must  take  action  at  once,  before  more 
blood  Is  spilled,  before  more  flames  of 
hatred  are  kindled.  And  how  are  these 
flames  kindled?  Evidence  suggests  that 
some  of  the  riots  which  have  taken  place 
have  not  been  just  simple  spontaneous 
outbursts  over  isolated  incidents  or  sum- 
mer heat  waves  but,  to  an  unknown  but 
wide  extent,  have  been  planned  in  ad- 
vance by  agitators. 

H.R.  421  seeks  to  limit  the  opportuni- 
ties for  provocation  of  riots  by  these  van- 
guards of  violence  It  provides  urgently 
needed  provisions  which  make  travel  in 
interstate  commerce  or  the  use  of  inter- 
state facilities  with  the  intent  of  inciting 
a  riot  or  other  civil  disobedience  a  Fed- 
eral ofTense.  Whereas  these  instigators 
are  now  able  to  incite  riots  in  cities  in 
one  State  and  then  move  on  to  do  the 
same  in  another  State  without  being  ap- 
prehended— since  local  authorities  are 
not  free  to  cross  State  lines  in  their  pur- 
suit— this  bill  will  prevent  them  from 
roaming  around  freely  preaching  dis- 
order and  death,  animosity  and  anarchy. 
Lack  of  fear  of  punishment  in  the  past 
has  encouraged  them  to  continue  such 
activities  unfettered  by  legal  restratnts 
Now  is  the  time  to  impo.se  th9  threat  of 
such  restraints,  before  more  cities  are 
torn  apart  by  violence  and  before  more 
lives  are  lost. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia   I  Mr    Broyhill! 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Vireinia.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this  rule 
and  of  H.R.  421.  the  le^rislation  which 
it  will  make  in  order. 

The  Congress  has  recognized  its  ob- 
ligations to  the  Nation  in   bringing   to 


consideration  H.R.  421.  Designed  to  stem 
the  unholy  alliance  of  mayhem  and  riot- 
iHi;  that  sweeps  in  an  ebbtide  ot  di.sorder 
and  death  from  city  to  city  in  the  Na- 
tion today,  H  R.  421  will  strike  at  the 
seedbed  of  an  evil  force  that  now  roams 
uiicontrolled  across  America. 

Ridint:  the  crest  of  this  destruction, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  trained  cadre  of  pro- 
fessional agitators  -a  ho  move  in  open 
defiance  of  decency,  law,  and  order. 
They  s^ew  forth  a  cant  of  hate  and  civil 
disobedience  They  piey  on  discontent. 
They  incite  to  action  the  poor,  the  under- 
privileged, the  frustrated,  the  weak,  the 
undereducatfd.  and  tlie  dregs  of  our 
society. 

They  are  the  econuriuc  and  social  vul- 
tures of  civil  rights,  traveling  from  town 
to  town,  picking  over  the  bones  of  the 
poor,  the  discontented,  the  young,  the 
criminals,  and  the  crackpots.  They 
transport  crime  in  interstate  commerce. 

They   are   not   on  errands  of   mercy. 

They  are  on  errands  of  death  and  de- 
struction. 

They  aie  not  the  legitimate  represent- 
atives of  the  underjaivilitied.  They  seek 
only  the  minds  of  the  hopeless,  the  mal- 
content, in  which  to  sink  their  poison- 
ous claws  of  di.sorder  and  death. 

They  do  not  olfer  hope.  Only  the  w  reek- 
age  of  hope  Ues  in  their  wake  when  they 
depart. 

I  need  not  name  them.  Mr.  Speaker 
We  see  them  on  our  television  screens; 
we  hear  their  rantings  on  radio,  we  see 
their  pictures  in  the  newspapers  and  na- 
tional magazines.  We  can  count  the  toll 
of  their  evil  deedi>  almost  daily. 

They  do  not  help  the  poor.  They  dis- 
rupt all  efforts  to  do  so  No  city  is  im- 
mune to  their  depredations.  No  age  group 
is  secure  from  their  destructive  agitation. 
No  street  corner,  sidewalk,  home,  busi- 
ness, church,  school,  hospital,  .synagogue, 
or  city  hall  is  safe  from  the  backlash  of 
their  evil  plotting. 

They  create  fear  wheri'ver  they  go  and 
then  feed  on  it  in  ill-concealed  delight. 

They  deal  in  insurrection  and  the  tech- 
niques ol  disorder  with  immunity.  They 
train  malcontents  in  the  art  of  destruc- 
tion. They  hide  weapons  in  their  homes, 
businesses,  and  headquarters.  They  write 
training  tracts  on  the  manufacture  and 
use  of  bombs  and  Molotov  ccx:ktails.  They 
plot  the  death  of  civil  rii^hts  leadens,  the 
destruction  of  law  and  order  with  revolu- 
tionary zeal  and  corrosive  devotion  to 
stealth  and  secrecy. 

They  roam  across  the  land  at  will,  Mr 
Speaker,  riding  in  jet  airplanes  on  then- 
errands  of  destruction,  on  funds  all  too 
often  provided  by  the  taxpayers  whose 
lives  and  cities  they  strike  with  terror 
and  arson 

It  is  time  to  act.  Mr.  Speaker. 

It  is  time  to  heed  the  voice  of  our  peo- 
ple and  with  legal  means  stifle  the  acts 
of  those  who  shout  in  violence  for  their 
destruction. 

It  is  time  to  reclaim  for  our  people  the 
right  to  live  in  peace  and  civil  obedience. 

H  R.  421  should  be  adopted  forthwith 
by  the  Congress,  along  with  an  amend- 
ment I  propose.  My  amendment  would 
place  under  its  provisions  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  well  as  all  Federal  reserva- 
tions, forts,  parks,  and  arsenals,  regard- 


less of  whether  or  not  an  agitator  crosses 
a  State  line. 

H  R.  421  proscribes  conduct  which  can 
be  carried  on  within  any  State  jurisdic- 
tion or  any  Federal  jurisdiction  so  long 
as  the  parties  involved  do  not  cross  any 
State  boundary.  While  H.R.  421  is  a  Fed- 
eral measure,  it  will  not  become  opera- 
tive solely  within  a  Federal  jurisdiction 
even  though  the  conduct  it  prohibits  may 
occur  solely  within  an  area  under  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction. 

A  case  in  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  occurred 
last  August  during  a  riot  in  Anacostia, 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  wherein  one 
of  the  undisclosed  elements  of  the  inci- 
dent was  the  fact  that  United  Planning 
Organization  funds  were  used  by  one  of 
the  community  groups  in  Anacostia, 
wliich  Included  in  its  undisclo.'^ed  activi- 
ties instruction  in  the  use  and  manufac- 
ture of  Molotov  cocktails. 

These  weapons  were  later  transported 
to  the  scene  of  the  riot. 

The  firebombs  fortunately  were  not 
used  at  the  riot,  and  no  public  disclosure 
was  made  of  their  presence  on  tlie  scene. 
Also,  the  records  IJefore  the  urand  jury 
w  hich  contain  details  of  tliis  episode  are 
closed  to  any  review. 

There  are  no  provisions  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  under  wliich  prosecu- 
tion can  be  had  for  such  activities.  If 
some  of  the  devices  had  been  u.sed.  it  is 
possible  that  charges  of  ar.son  might 
have  been  lodged  if  private  property  had 
been  burned  as  a  result  of  one  of  the 
cocktails.  But  if  the  bill  is  amended  as  I 
propo.se.  the  preparation  of  and  instruc- 
tion as  to  the  making  and  u.se  of  these 
devices  would  provide  a  basis  for  crimi- 
nal action  whether  or  not  a'hy  of  them 
are  u.sed. 

My  colleagues  who  have  labored  to  per- 
fect H  R.  421  are  competent,  concerned, 
and  courageous  in  bringing  this  issue  to 
the_  floor  of  the  House.  I  believe  they  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  amendment  I  pro- 
pose is  necessary.  I  urge  swift  and  over- 
whelming passage  of  H.R.  421  with  my 
amendment  to  include  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Federal  facilities  under 
its  provisions. 

I  speak  for  this  measure  as  a  duty  to 
those  I  represent  in  Congress  as  well  as 
the  millions  who  come  to  this  city  in  rev- 
erence to  our  heritage  and  in  respect  for 
the  constitutional  provisions  which  are 
designed  to  maintain  law  and  order  in 
this  land. 

It  is  an  obligation  of  tliis  Congress  to 
act  in  protecting  this  city,  first  and  fore- 
most, wheH  It  acts  for  the  common  good 
of  this  NawDTi 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Latta 1 . 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Cramer]. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  statement  wl^.ich  has  been 
made  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  I  Mr.  Celler],  I 
would  like  to  make  this  one  observation : 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  Introduced  the 


antiriot  bill  as  a  part  of  his  package  leg- 
islation, both  at  the  last  session  and  at 
this  sesssion.  which  I  feel  is  the  best 
answer  to  the  assertions  which  have  been 
made  along  that  line. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  for  his  contribution. 

Permit  me  to  say  further,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  response  to  the  statement  which  was 
mg-dP  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Co'mlnittee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  for 
whom  I  have  a  tremendous  amount  of 
respect,  that  I  disagree  with  him  when  he 
states  this  bill  will  not  do  what  it  is  in- 
tended to  do.  Does  he  mean  to  infer  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  will  not  en- 
force it?  If  so,  I  wonder  whether  or  not 
he  is  not  actually  inviting  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  "turn  its  head,"  to 
violations  after  this  legislation  is  passed 

Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  on  this  floor 
knows  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  not  vigorously  prosecuted  certain 
cases  of  law  violations  when  the  matter 
of  civil  rights  was  even  remotely  involved. 
It  seems  as  though  we  have  come  to  the 
place  in  this  country  where  vicious  acts 
of  violence  can  be  committed  in  the  name 
of  "civil  rights"  without  the  slightest 
prosecution  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  appalled,  as  many 
Members  of  the  House  were,  the  other 
day  to  pick  up  a  newspaper  and  to  read 
that  ff  Plainfield.  N.J.,  policeman  had 
been  trampled  to  death  by  a  group  taking 
part  in  a  civil  rights  riot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  when 
these  riot  promoters  state  in  advance 
that  Washington.  D.C.,  Newark,  N.J., 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  San 
Francisco.  Calif.,  and  other  named  cities 
are  to  be  plagued  by  riots  and  these  riots 
subsequently  occur,  they  are  transporting 
acts  of  violence  across  State  lines  and 
Federal  intervention  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been  happening 
and  the  Federal  Government  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  act.  We  are  going  to  hear 
the  argument  made  here  today  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  not  interfere 
in  this  matter,  as  our  States  have  antiriot 
statutes  on  their  books. 

But  when  these  agitators  cross  State 
lines  and  peddle  their  violence,  their 
property  damage,  and  their  death,  after 
having  first  predicted  and  forecast  their 
activities,  we  have  a  clear  case  for  Fed- 
eral intervention. 

Let  me  also  say  we  are  going  to  hear 
the  charges  made  that  this  is  an  anti- 
civil  rights  bill.  I  take  issue  with  that 
statement.  As  I  pointed  out  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  when  this  matter 
was  before  us  for  consideration,  this  is 
really  a  pro-civil-rights  bill.  If  you  are 
for  civil  rights,  you  are  for  this  bill,  as 
this  bill  will  deter  these  individuals  from 
crossing  State  lines  in  order  to  cause  a 
riot.  The  American  people  are  turning 
against  civil  rights  because  of  these  riots 
and  we  need  the  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  further  the  course  of  civil 
rights. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 


Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  would  yield 
to  me  briefly  for  an  observation. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
our  chairman^ 

Mr.  COLMER.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  note  that  those  who  holler  the  loudest 
in  opposition  to  this  legislation  supported 
with  great  enthusiasm  the  so-called 
Antibombing  Act  in,  I-belleve  it  was  the 
1959  Civil  Rights  Act.  That  act  is  on  all 
fours  in  principle  with  this  bill.  There 
that  act,  that  was  supported  so  vigor- 
ously by  these  people  who  are  in  opposi- 
tion to  this,  and  who  are  now  opposing 
this  bill,  provided  among  other  things 
that  those  who  transported  dynamite 
and  other  explosives  from  one  State  to 
the  other,  and  after  the  act  had  been 
committed,  who  sought  to  flee  into  an- 
other State,  and  so  on,  would  be  guilty 
of  a  felony  and  liable  to  be  imprisoned 
and  fined  severely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  might  be  well  for  those 
who  now  are  considering  voting  against 
this  bill  to  examine  their  vote  on  the 
previous  bill,  and  also  their  conscience 
in  the  matter. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  our  chairman  for 
his  remarks.  ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  facing  this  Nation  to- 
day is  the  breakdown  of  law  and  order. 
Respect  for  the  law  and  our  law  enforce- 
ment oflBcers  seems  to  be  on  the  decline. 
It  is  no  WQ/ider  our  crime  rate  is  soar- 
ing. Our  rieople  are  afraid  to  go  on  the 
streets  of  our  cities  after  dark.  I  believe 
it  is  hi^  time  that  we  pass  legislation 
which  might  remotely  protect  innocent 
people  and  their  property. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired.     . 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  addi- 
tional time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  legislation. 
which  I  have  cosponsored,  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  reestablishing  law  and  order 
in  this  country.  I  believe  the  people  have 
a  right  to  expect  this  Congress  to  act 
to  protect  them  from  these  riots  with 
their  killings,  injuries,  and  property 
damage. 

Today,  the  police  In  our  cities  are 
forced  to  caution  citizens  not  to  enter 
certain  areas  because  of  violence  usually 
taking  place  therein.  The«iecessity  for 
such  caution  does  not  speak  well  of  this 
Nation.  We  are  a  law-abiding  nation.  We 
always  have  been.  And  I  hope  we  always 
will  be.  We  cannot  fear  to  walk  on  our 
streets  and  still  be  considered  a  law- 
abiding  nation.  I  believe  this  House  has 
an  opportunity  today  to  allay  some  of 
these  fears  by  the  passagp  of  this  leg- 
islation. This  legislation  is  long  overdue 
and  should  pass. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  be  permitted  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  district 
and  State  have  not  been  directly  touched 
by  the  riots  as  yet  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  the  racial  conditions  do  not  exist  in 
Utah  as  they  do  in  the  riot-shaken  areas 
of  this  Nation,  but  certainly  we  do  not 
subscribe  to  a  theory  that  "it  can't  hap- 
pen here,"  or  that  this  bell  does  not  toll 
for  lis. 

I  have  just  listened,  and  with  great  re- 
spect, to  the  honored  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Celler],  the  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  whose  na- 
tive wisdom  is  recognized  by  all,  and  he 
tells  us  we  cannot  fight  fire  with  fire  and 
that  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
arouse  rather  than  reduce  the  tensions 
and  discontent  which  create  riots,  and 
certainly  these  are  sobering  words  of 
warning,  yet  we  cannot  evade  what  seems 
to  me  our  clear  duty  to  demand  respect 
for  the  law. 

All  of  us  have  read  tliat  this  city,  and 
then  that  city,  and  then  another  city 
have  been  forecast  as  riot  centers  by  the 
agitators  and  inciters  of  unrest  whose  in- 
fluence is  felt  across  State  lines. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  State  responsibility, 
as  has  been  stated,  to  enforce  the  law 
within  its  borders,  and  enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  in  no  way  reduce  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  State  to  enforce  the 
law,  nor  will  it  relieve  the  State  of  any 
of  the  burden  which  it  is  now  carrying. 
But  this  legislation  very  properly  re- 
quires that  the  Federal  Government  ac- 
cept its  share  of  responsibility  when  the 
tools  of  interstate  commerce  are  used 
to  incite  a  riot.  The  States  have  few  if 
any  practical  tools  to  prevent  the  offenses 
which  involve  travel  and  communication 
beyond  State  lines.  The  National  Gov- 
ernment should  not  stand  idly  by  and 
help  compound  the  problems  which  the 
States  already  have.  State  investigatory 
powers  stop  at  the  geographical  bound- 
aries. State  subpenas  and  other  court 
processes  dp  not  reach  across  State  lines. 
Extradition  from  one  State  to  another  is 
plagued  with  delays  and  technicalities 
which  work  against  the  mandate  of  a 
speedy  trial. 

Furthermore,  as  a  preventive  meas- 
ure— and  today,  not  tomorrow,  is  the 
time  for  such  preventive  action — this 
legislation  would  discourage  if  not  elim- 
inate, any  efforts  to  transform  the  pres- 
ent disorganized  riots  which  appear  to 
be  without  tangible  objective,  into 
planned  and  organized  assaults  of  terror 
against  society  for  specific  objectives 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  achieved 
through  lawful  means. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little  less 
than  a  year  ago  during  consideration 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966,  we  , 
adopted  an  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  which  would 
have  made  it  a  Federal  crime  with  pen- 
alties of  up  to  5  years  in  jail  and  $10,000 
in  fines  to  "travel  or  use  any  interstate 
facility  with  the  intent  to  incite,  orga- 
nize, promote,  encourage  or  carry  out  a 
riot  or  other  civil  disobedience."  It  was 
approved  in  the  hope  that  it  might  pre- 
vent another  summer  of  riot  and  vio- 
lence similar  to  the  one  we  had  just  ex- 
perienced. 

When  the  Senate  failed  to  pass  the 
legislation,    many    of    us    immediately 
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Joined  In  Introducing  the  language  of 
the  amendment  as  a  separate  bill,  con- 
fident that  it  vould  be  quickly  acted 
upon.  Unfortunately,  our  optimism  was 
ill  founded  and  the  89th  Congress  ended 
without  antlriot   legislation   being   en- 

At  the  opening  of  the  90th  Congress, 
we  again  took  the  initiative  by  intro- 
ducing a  similar  proposal  with  a  stern 
warning  that  without  an  antirlot  bill. 
the  summer  of  1967  could  be  a  repeat  of 
the  previous  one.  Again  our  expression 
of  genuine  concern  went  imheeded,  but 
as  the  temperatures  of  late  May  rose  so 
did  the  activities  of  the  agitators  bent  on 
creating  an  atmosphere  of  hate  until 
finally  violence  broke  out  in  Florida,  then 
Otiio  and  recently  in  my  own  home  State 

With  the  pressure  mounting  and  the 
suDomer  nearly  half  over,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  finally  held  hearings  and  re- 
ported the  bill— action  which  should 
have  been  taken  10  months  earlier.  One 
can  only  wonder  how  many  deaths  would 
have  been  prevented,  property  saved,  and 
community  goodwill  retained  had  this 
debate  taken  place  but  a  few  months 
ago. 

Late  as  it  is.  it  is  not  too  late  We  must. 
however,  act  now  to  strike  at  the  few 
who  would  destroy  our  cities  and  inten- 
tionally attempt  to  subvert  our  law  and 
order.  It  has  been  argued  that  this  is  a 
matter  for  the  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement officials,  but  a  cursory  study 
of  this  problem  disproves  that  theory. 
The  individuals  who  are  engaged  In  the 
activity  this  bill  seeks  to  prevent  do  not 
remain  In  one  city  or  one  State  once  they 
have  tossed  the  torch  and  lit  the  fire.  In 
fact,  they  move  on  to  the  next  are*-  of 
attack  usually  into  another  State  before 
the  blaze  has  reached  the  danger  level, 
thereby  evading  the  local  and  State  po- 
lice whose  power  to  arrest  ends  at  the 
State  border.  This  problem  is  national 
in  character  and  scope,  demanding  a  na- 
tional remedy  which  only  we,  in  Con- 
gress, can  provide.  We  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  support  the  local  and  State  of- 
ficials who  are  endeavoring  to  minimize, 
control,  and  prevent  the  destruction  and 
loss  of  life  In  their  areas  of  Jurisdiction. 
This  legislation  will  hopefully  represent 
a  strong  step  toward  the  restoration  of 
law  and  order.  I  urge  Its  enactment. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  seriously  concerned,  as  I 
believe  the  entire  country  Is  concerned. 
about  the  continuing  outbreaks  of  vio- 
lence which  have  erupted  In  so  many 
areas  of  our  Nation.  Cities  such  as  At- 
lanta, Tampa,  Boston,  Buffalo.  Cincin- 
nati, and  now  Newark  and  Plalnfleld 
have  been  targets  for  disorders.  As  I 
stated  in  my  testimony  presented  to  the 
Rules  Committee  when  it  considered  a 
rule  for  this  legislation,  these  disturb- 
ances have  led  to  property  damage,  per- 
sonal injury,  and  even  death.  There  is 
every  Indication  that  this  »ame  unfortu- 
nate pattern  will  recur  in  other  Ameri- 
can cities  throughout  the  summer.  There 
Is  evidence  that  some  serious  disturb- 
ances may  be  fomented  by  persons  who 
move  from  community  to  community  for 
the  express  purpose  of  Inciting  civil  dis- 
orders and  violence. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  proper  for  the 
Congress  to  explore  this  problem  and  to 


take  appropriate  action  to  strengthen 
communities  in  their  efforts  to  deal  w^lth 
such  problems  when  they  arise.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Federal  antirlot  legislation 
agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives last  year  was  not  approved  by  the 
Senate.  What  we  are  doing  today  is  con- 
sidering essentially  the  same  propo.sal 
that  the  House  approved  in  the  89th 
Congress.  The  reasons  for  the  action 
taken  then  were  sound,  and  experience 
since  that  time  has  demonstrated  a 
growing  need  for  this  legislation. 

The  Nation  is  deeply  Incensed  by  these 
disturbances,  and  it  Is  even  more  dis- 
turbed by  the  fact  that  little  is  being 
done  at  the  Federal  level  to  assist  States 
and  communities  to  deal  with  this  situa- 
tion which  is  so  closely  related  to  the 
rights  and  safety  of  all  individuals.  The 
bewildering  and  vicious  outbreaks  in 
many  areas  urgently  demand  appropri- 
ate attention  in  Washington.  Legitimate 
solutions  of  problems  of  poverty,  eco- 
nomic opportunity,  and  social  reform  are 
not  served  by  violence,  vandalism,  ran- 
dom destruction  of  property,  and  the  in- 
jury and  death  of  innocent  persons.  In 
a  society  such  as  ours  which  contains  the 
mecharilsms  for  orderly  change  and  re- 
form, purveyors  of  disorder  cannot  be 
passively  condoned. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  join  with  many 
other  colleagues  in  Introducing  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  consideration  of  this 
matter  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  I  am  glad  that  the  Rules  Committee 
has  granted  this  open  rule  to  make  possi- 
ble this  debate.  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
seriousness  of  a  summer  marked  by  vio- 
lence and  destruction  throughout  our 
country  cannot  be  underestimated  nor 
can  Inaction  be  excused  on  our  part.  In 
addition,  the  desire  of  all  our  citizens  to 
live  In  peace  and  safety  cannot  be  under- 
estimated. It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the 
House  can  act  favorably  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  considers  HJl.  421  to  make  Inter- 
state travel,  or  the  use  of  interstate  fa- 
culties, for  the  purpose  of  Inciting,  orga- 
nizing, or  promoting  a  riot  a  Federal 
crime. 

I  am  proud  that  this  bill  is  substan- 
tlaUy  the  same  as  Hit.  11027,  which  I 
Introduced. 

The  American  constituency  Is  greatly 
disturbed  by  the  use  of  civil  disturbance 
to  attempt  to  solve  social  problems. 
There  Is  room  in  this  Nation  for  peace- 
ful, orderly,  and  responsible  dissent,  but 
there  is  no  place  for  professional  agita- 
tors who  incite  or  take  part  in  rioting,  no 
matter  what  the  cause,  and  who  contrib- 
ute to  the  destruction  of  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  our  citizenry. 

We  realize  that  the  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  have  adequate  statutes 
to  cover  civil  disturbances,  but  Federal 
jurisdiction  Is  needed  for  those  who  use 
Interstate  commerce  facilities  for  this 
purpose. 

As  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  so 
aptly  stated  in  its  report: 

The  Intent  of  the  leglAlatlon  la  to  supple- 
ment, not  supplant,  local  law  enforcement. 

And  I  intend  to  vote  to  help  local  law 
enforcement,  not  hinder  it. 

Punishment  is  not  the  sole  aim,  in  my 
opinion.  If  one  agitator,  or  would-be  agi- 


tator. Is  deterred  from  continuing  his 
plan,  this  legislation  will  have  served  a 
useful  purpose. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  un- 
derstand correctly  that  I  have  3  minutes 
remaining? 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Dent]. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dent  was 
permitted  to  proceed  out  of  order.) 

PENSIONS    rOR    MEMBERS    OF   CONGRESS 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
acquaint  the  House  that  at  long  last  your 
ad  hoc  committee  has  come  up  with  a 
legislative  proposal  dealing  with  revising 
the  House  retirement  system  legislation. 
This  was  introduced  today  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  WacconnerI, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
FiNol,  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  CtrNNiNGHAMl,  and  myself. 

I  have  received  volunteered  support 
from  over  285  Members  of  the  House 
who  have  said  they  would  support  a  rea- 
sonable pension  plan.  There  has  been  no 
canvass  of  the  membership  and  to  date 
no  Member  has  closed  the  door  on  a 
vote.  This  pension  plan  takes  Into  con- 
sideration the  one-man.  one-vote  rule, 
making  It  almost  impossible  for  any- 
body to  .serve  the  32  required  years  of 
service  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stat«s  to  receive  a  full  pension  of  80  per- 
cent of  salary. 

We  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  induce 
the  committee  to  consider  this  legisla- 
tion at  an  early  date. 

We  also  take  into  consideration  the 
very  Inadequate  provisions  made  for  sur- 
vivors. The  recent  death  of  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  after 
working  out  his  pension  provisions,  al- 
though he  had  served  'n  the  House  for 
14  years  and  was  well  over  the  age  of  65, 
showed  that  his  widow  would  receive 
under  the  present  plan  less  than  $4,000 
a  year. 

There  are  70  retired  Members  of  the 
Congress  receiving  an  average  of  $359  a 
month.  There  are  151  Members  on  the 
pension  rolls  receiving  an  average  of 
$826  a  month.  Each  and  every  one  of 
these  Members  had  to  serve  over  20  years 
In  this  body  to  receive  that  amount. 

Pensions,  they  say,  must  be  actuarially 
sound.  This  is  not  true,  and  I  know  of  no 
pension  plan  that  we  have  reviewed  that 
is  actuarially  sound.  This  pension  plan 
can  never  be  actuarially  sound  simply 
because  this  Congress  from  time  to  time 
adds  burdens  to  the  fund  by  increasing 
the  benefits  for  the  annuities  of  those 
who  have  been  on  pensions  for  years  and 
years  and  who  have  made  no  contribu- 
tion. 

This  Congress  has  passed  legislation 
grouping  into  this  pension  system  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  persons  who 
have  never  paid  one  cent  into  the  pen- 
sion fund. 

We  are  the  highest  contributors  to  any 
pension  fund  in  the  United  States  of 
America  for  public  service.  This  proposal 
raises  our  contribution  even  higher.  We 
move  from  1%  percent  of  salary  to  10 
percent  of  our  annual  salary  as  Member 
contribution. 


Further,  we  have  made  this  new  plan 
optional.  Every  Member  must  elect  to 
come  under  the  new  plan.  He  can  remain 
In  the  old  plan  if  he  so  desires. 

We  believe  this  plan  to  be  as  sound 
as  a  contributory  plan  can  be  made, 
counting  the  usual  considerations  in- 
volved in  pension  plans. 

A  Member  can  retire  at  age  55  with 
10  years,  service  at  the  same  rate  now 
paid  in  benefits.  2^2  percent  per  year  of 
service. 

At  age  55,  with  11  to  15  years,  service, 
he  may  receive  3  percent  benefits. 

Over  age  55  with  more  than  15  years, 
service.  3^2  percent  benefits  for  every 
year  in  service. 

At  age  60.  less  than  11  years,  benefits 
win  be  31/2  percent.  At  age  60  or  over,  11 
years  or  more  of  service  up  to  20  years, 
benefits  will  be  4  percent. 

After  reaching  80  percent  of  base 
salary  in  benefits  Members  v^ill  continue 
to  pay  into  the  plan  and  receive  no  more 
increases  in  benefits  nor  shall  his  con- 
tributions be  returned  at  time  of  retire- 
ment or  death. 

If  a  Member  elects  to  take  90  percent 
of  his  annuity  his  widow  shall  be  en- 
titled to  75  percent  of  his  annuity. 

This  will  serve  to  Induce  Members  to 
retire  who  have  served  20  years  of  serv- 
ice, thereby  answering  the  criticism  often 
aimed  at  Congress  by  newspapers,  polit- 
ical scientists,  and  reporters  who  observe 
Congress  in  action. 

This  plan  is  far  below  benefits  In  many 
State  legislatures,  such  as  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  California,  and  others. 

We  believe  the  plan  will  make  it  more 
attractive  for  capable  persons  to  become 
candidates. 

The  committee  realizes  that  this  draft 
will  require  perfecting. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert ' .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired. 

PENALTIES  FOR  INCmNG  RIOTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  421)  to  amend  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit 
travel  or  use  of  any  facility  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  with  Intent  to  in- 
cite a  riot  or  other  violent  civil  disturb- 
ance, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  1 

IN  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  421,  with  Mr. 
EviNs  of  Tennessee  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unarilmous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis] 
win  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 


gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCulloch] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis]  . 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes.  Some  70-odd  bills,  in- 
cluding my  own  bill,  H.R.  10898,  on  the 
subject  of  crime,  violence  and  riots  In 
the  streets,  were  introduced  this  year. 

In  the  recent  past  we  have  witnessed 
a  very  Important  social  upheaval  in  this 
Nation.  This  is  all  to  the  good  when  the 
upheaval  results  in  social  betterment. 
But  I  can  see  no  good  that  has  come  out 
or  can  possibly  come  out  of  riots  in  the 
streets. 

This  particular  upheaval  has  taken 
the  form  of  violence,  riots,  looting,  arson, 
bombing,  vandalism,  and  terror.  The  in- 
Jury  to  life,  limb,  and  property  has  been 
very  substantial  and  runs  into  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  as  well  as  the  loss 
of  hundreds  of  lives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  delighted  to  see 
that  President  Johnson  spoke  out 
strongly  and  vigorously  against  this  civil 
disorder  when,  in  his  message  accom- 
panying his  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1967,  he  said: 

Our  country's  laws  must  be  respected  .  .  . 
order  must  be  maintained  ...  I  will  sup- 
port our  Nation's  law  enforcement  ofiBclals 
In  their  effort  to  control  the  crime  and  vio- 
lence that  tear  at  the  fabric  of  our  com- 
munities .  .  . 

At  the  heart  of  this  attack  on  crime  must 
be  the  conviction  expressed  by  President  Lin- 
coln that  a  "reverence  for  the  laws  must  be- 
come the  political  religion  of  our  Nation." 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  warmed  my  heart  to 
read  the  following  passage  in  that  mes-^ 
sage : 

In  our  democracy  the  principal  responsi- 
bility for  dealing  with  crime  does  not  He 
with  the  National  Ooverimient  but  with  the 
States  and  local  communities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  ample  and  re- 
spectable authority  and  precedent  for 
the  enactment  of  this  bill  imder  the  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Constitution.  I  need 
cite  only  one  very  recent  or  compara- 
tively recent  example.  In  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1960  it  was  made  an  offense,  pim- 
ishable  by  severe  penalties,  to  engage 
in  what  was  then  on  the  fioor  termed 
"hate  bombings  of  homes,  schools,  and 
public  places."  Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  If  it 
was  proper  In  1960  as  part  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  to  punish  and  make  it  an 
offense  to  engage  In  hate  bombings,  it 
is  important  and  pertinent  at  this  time 
to  pass  the  bill  under  consideration.  I 
doubt  that  any  member  of  this  .commit- 
tee would  call  what  has  recently  been 
going  on  in  New  Jersey  a  love  affair.  If 
there  wias  anjrthlng  else  but  hate  In  it 
as  expressed  by  the  mayor  of  that  city, 
Mr.  Addonizio,  a  former  Member  of  this 
House,  and  Governor  Hughes,  I  fall  to 
see  it.  They,  themselves,  the  public  ofiB- 
clals, have  failed  to  see  it,  and  they  }iave 
characterized  it  as  terrorism. 

So,  Mr.  Chftlrman,  I  express  the  hope 
that  we  will  pass  the  bill  and  stop  these 
activities  before  they  get  out  of  control 
and,  as  President  Johnson  said,  "tear  at 
the  very  fabric  of  our  local  communities." 

1 3deld  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio    [Mr. 

McCULLOCH] . 


Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  desire. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
rise  to  support  H.R.  421.  Since  the  time 
the  House  of  Representatives  favorably 
considered  like  legislation  in  the  89th 
Congress,  but  which  legislation  was  not 
finally  acted  upon  by  the  other  body, 
there  has  been  no  let  up  in  the  riots, 
vandalism,  and  looting  In  our  country. 
After  Newark,  It  clearly  appears  that 
such  lawlessness  Is  on  the  increase  in 
America.  We  are  no  longer  surprised 
when  we  pick  up  the  morning  newspaper 
to  read  news  items  and  see  pictures  of  a 
nighttime  reign  of  terror. 

Such  unlawful  conduct  is  war  on  so- 
ciety, and  society  has  a  right  to  protect 
itself.  We,  as  Members  of  Congress,  are 
charged  with  the  protection  of  that  so- 
ciety and  have  no  higher  duty  than  to 
unemotionally  legislate  effective  protec- 
tion thereto,  today. 

Some  say  that  this  legislation  will  not 
stop  riots.  Of  course  there  always  has 
been  violation  of  law,  and  perhaps  there 
always  will  be  violation  of  law,  but  when 
this  legislation  becomes  law  and  the  law 
is  vigorously  and  Impartially  enforced,  it 
can  and  will  be  an  effective  deterrent  to 
much  of  such  criminal  action. 

The  main  thrust  of  this  legislation  is 
at  the  criminal  behind  these  riots — the 
one  who  travels  from  ghetto  to  ghetto, 
from  State  to  State,  or  who  uses  the  fa- 
cilities of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
in  order  to  incite,  instigate,  encourage, 
and  organize  riots.  These  roving, 
troublemakers  are  a  national  problem 
requiring  the  aid  of  the  national  law- 
enforcement  agencies.  Frequently,  these 
roving  agitators  are  far  beyond  the  State 
jurisdiction  before  they  are  detected  and 
long  after  the  harm  has  been  done.  Thus, 
this  legislation  does  not  encroach  on 
traditional  areas  of  States  rights,  for 
the  States  still  remain  primarily  respon- 
sible for  insuring  community  tranquillity. 
This  legislation  is  limited  in  scope  to 
those  who  travel  in  or  use  the  facilities 
of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  with 
the  purpose  of  inciting,  instigating,  en- 
couraging, or  organizing  a  riot.  Most 
States  are  incapable  of  meeting  this 
problem.  We,  therefore,  do  no  violence 
to  the  principles  of  federalism  by  legis- 
lating a  national  solution  to  a  specific^ 
national  problem. 

As  I  indicated  in  the  additional  viewrs 
printed  In  the  committee  report,  HJl. 
421.  originally  incorporated  legislation 
making  effective  and  enforceable  the 
civil  rights  criminal  laws  that  Congress 
enacted  a  century  ago.  That  part  of  the 
bill  stood  on  high  ground.  Indeed.  It  was 
a  bill  to  reaffirm  the  rule  of  law.  It  rec- 
ognized that  the  resort  to  violence  by 
both  those  who  promote  and  those  who 
obstruct  the  Negro's  rise  to  equality  is 
equally  reprehensible.  It  treated  crimi- 
nals equally,  regardless  of  race.  By  this 
legislation  and  H.R.  2516,  which,  by 
agreement,  is  to  soon  follow,  we  will  have 
effectively  moved  forward  to  reduce  such 
crime  in  our  time. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  yield  to  my  able 
colleague. 
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Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman 
knows  of  my  deep  respect  for  him  in 
many  ways. 

I  have  read  the  minority  views  of  the 
gentleman  and  his  colleagues.  Does  the 
gentleman  have  the  understandmg  that 
there  will  be  a  rule  granted  for  H.R.  2516 
subsequently,  so  that  we  may  act  upon 
the  two  bills  even  as  though  they  were 

together? 

Mr  Mcculloch.  I  am  pleased  to  say 
to  my  colleague  that  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Rules  Committee  has 
unequivocally  said  that  he  will  move  for- 
ward to  support  a  rule  on  that  bill.  I  am 
advised  that  there  are  several  members 
of  the  majority  on  the  committee  wno 
have  made  the  same  declaration. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  my  under- 
standing from  my  own  queries. 

I  wondered  why,  under  our  parliamen- 
tary procedure,  the  two  separate  bills— 
as  they  wUl  be  now— were  not  reported. 
as  originally  contemplated,  together. 

Mr  Mcculloch,  we  found  for  the 
time  being  that  was  impossible.  Rather 
than  have  nothing  we  decided  to  take 
one  bill  at  a  time. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  I  see  May  I  ask  if 
the  gentleman  has  a  copy  of  the  bill  be- 
fore him? 

Mr.  Mcculloch  I  do. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  I  wish  to  refer  to  the 
definition  of  "riot.-  if  I  may.  I  know-  the 
gentleman  is  familiar  with  the  wording. 
This  begins  on  line  11,  page  4.  to  and  in- 
cluding line  14. 

A  not  Is  a  public  disturbance.  Involving 
acts  of  violence  bv  assemblages  of  three  or 
more  persons,  which  poses  an  immediate  dan- 
ger of  damage  or  injury  to  property  or  per- 
sons. 

Not  being  an  attorney,  I  want  to  ques- 
tion the  gentleman  in  regard  to  the  words 
•■poses  an  immediate  danger  of"  and  ask 
him  why  there  could  not  be  a  substitu- 
tion of  the  word  "causes"  so  that  it  would 
be  a  plain  statement  that  a  riot  is  a  pub- 
lic disturbance,  involving  acts  of  vio- 
lence by  assemblages  of  three  or  more 
persons,  which  causes  an  immediate  dan- 
ger of  damage  or  injury  to  property  or 
persons. 

Mr.  Mcculloch  I  regret  that  my 
time  is  very  limited.  My  answer  to  that 
question  is.  the  thru.=t  of  the  language 
which  was  used  was  looking  forward  to 
prevent  that  irreparable  damage  which 
was  likely  to  occur. 

I  regret  to  say  to  my  very  good  friend 
that  we  have  only  an  hour  on  this  .-^ide. 
The  author  of  the  bill  should  have  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairmp.n.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wholeheartedly  support  and  urge  passage 
of  the  Cramer  bill. 

During  the  89lh  Congress  and  this 
Congress  I  have  been  a  cosponsor  of  the 
legislation. 

As  a  Clevelander,  the  immediate  im- 
pact of  civil  disturbance — of  firebombs 


and  rioting  and  flagrant  disregard  for 
life  and  property,  are  fresh  in  my  muid. 

We  in  Cltvelaud  are  doing  all  in  our 
power,  as  a  community,  ij  work  together 
to  correct  the  deplorable  conditions 
which  exist  m  the  Hough  area.  Men  of 
good  will  and  good  conscience  have  been 
working  for  some  time  toward  this  end. 

The  Hough  riot  which  exploded  in 
Cleveland  a  year  ago  at  the  cost  of  four 
lives  and  million.s  oi  dollars  in  property 
damaue  was  the  direct  result  of  the  sort 
of  roving  rabble  rou.sing  which  the  bill 
before  us  seeks  to  prevent.  Since  the  riot, 
Cleveland  has  lived  under  a  shadow  of 
hostility  and  fear  which  only  the  most 
vigorous  civic  leadership  can  dispel.  We 
in  Cleveland  can  and  will  set  our  house 
to  rights,  we  can  achieve  and  maintain 
a  harmoMious  community  in  which  the 
rights — and  the  responsibilities — of  all 
citizens  are  recognized. 

We  can  and  shall  accomplish  this  goal 
unless  we  have  a  repetition  of  the  sort 
of  inflammatory  hate  mongering  outside 
interference  which  trig^^^ered  la.st  sum- 
mer's Hough  tragedy. 

I  do  not  use  the  term  'outside  inter- 
ference' carelessly. 

The  Cuyahoiia  County  grand  jury  m- 
votigation  of  the  riots,  released  last 
August,  positively  established  that  out- 
of-State  profe.ssional  amtators  touched 
off  the  guerrilla  warfare  in  Hough. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  the  emi- 
nent Louis  B.  Seltzer,  former  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Press  and  one  of  our  com- 
munity's most  fairminded  civic  leaders, 
the  tzrand  jury  i.ssued  well-documented 
evidence  that  these  agitators  organized, 
precipitated,  and  exploited  the  outbreak 
of  lawles.';ness 

I  was  the  first  Memt>er  of  Congre.ss  to 
place  the  srand  jury  report  in  the 
Record  last  year.  Congressional  Record, 
volume  112,  part  14,  page  18827. 

Let  me  briefly  quote  from  that  report: 

It  was  established  before  the  Jury  that  the 
leaders  of  the  W.  E.  B.  DuBols  Clubs  and  the 
Communist  Youth  Piirtv,  with  interchange- 
able officers  and  virtually  identical  concepts, 
arrived  In  Cleveland  only  a  few  days  before 
the  Hough  area  disorders.  They  took  up  resi- 
dence at  1844  East  81st  Street,  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  central  point  of  origin  of 
the  Hough  area  troubles. 

Tliese  men.  who  c.ime  from  Chlc.i?o.  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  were  Mike  Bayer,  other- 
wise known  as  Mike  Davldow,  Daniel  Mack. 
Ronald  Lucas  and  Steve  Shreeter  They  were 
seen  constantly  together.  They  made  .swift 
contact  with  the  JFK  (Jomo  Freedom  Ken- 
yata  House,  headquarters  for  the  rioters  I 
House  leadership,  and  with  Phil  Bart  of  Mld- 
dlehurst  Road.  Cleveland  Height.^.  Ohio,  and 
his  wife.  Connie,  who,  the  evidence  showed, 
lU-e  the  leaders  of  the  Communist  Party 
throughout  the  Ohio  Valley  district,  includ- 
ing Clevel,\nd 

Hard  on  the  heels  of  the  grand  jury's 
report,  the  UPI  quoted  Stokely  Carmi- 
chael  as  saying  in  New  York: 

In  Cleveland  they're  building  stores  with 
no  windows^all  brick.  I  don't  know  what 
they  think  they'll  accomplish.  It  Just  means 
we  have  to  move  from  Molotov  cocktails  to 
dynamite. 

Cleveland  can  do  without  the  Stokely 
Carmichaels.  Every  decent,  law-abiding 
American,  no  matter  what  his  race,  color, 
creed,  or  economic  status  condemns  this 
kind  of  agitator. 


Look  at  the  700  Atlanta.  Ga.,  Negro 
citizens  who  last  month  signed  a  petition 
demanding  the  departure  of  outsiders 
who,  thty  said,  "liave  caused  or  aided 
in  causing  turmoil  in  our  community. 
■VVe  do  not  want  our  community  burned 
down.  We  condemn  those  persons  who 
have  come  into  our  community,  not  to 
correct  our  grievances  but  to  cause  riots 
and  turmoil." 

Their  rebuke,  of  course,  was  directed  at 
Carmichael,  who  works  his  wicked  mis- 
chief on  a  coast-to-coast  basis,  advocat- 
ing anarchy  and  threatening  in  nearly 
every  city  he  visits  to  "tear  up  this  town." 

My  compassion  is  boundless  for  the 
vast  majority  of  our  Negro  citizens  who 
try  to  keep  their  equilibrium  under  a 
storm  cloud  of  hate  mongering  by  rabble 
rouscrs  of  both  races  and  of  both  ex- 
treme left  and  extreme  right  political 
persuasion. 

Among  these  agitators  is  Rap  Brown, 
national  chairman  of  the  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinatinij  Committee,  who 
roams  from  State  to  State,  La.^t  month 
he  said  in  Cincinnati  that  the  city  ■•v.ill 
be  in  flames  as  long  as  the  honkie  cops 
are  here,"  and  the  riots  he  helped  touch 
off  resulted  in  about  a  million  dollars  in 
damages  and  .scores  of  injuries. 

This  same  Brown,  speakin?  of  the 
Dayton  riots,  was  quoted  in  the  June  16 
New  York  Times  as  saying: 

How  can  you  be  non-violent  in  .\merlca, 
the  most  violent  country  In  the  world  .  .  . 
You  belter  shoot  that  man  to  death:  that's 
what  he  s  been  doing  to  you. 

And  on  June  22.  Brown  told  a  Wash- 
ington Star  reporter  that  SNCC  will 
conduct  demonstrations  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  this  summer  because  "the  police 
are  carrying  on  a  genccidal  war  in  Wash- 
ington and  other  cities.  "  Wiien  asked 
how  white  citizens  could  help  V.'ashing- 
ton  Negroes,  Brown  rei^lied  Give  us 
guns." 

Lincoln  said.  'There  is  no  .:rievance 
that  is  a  fit  object  of  redress  by  mob  law.'* 

The  Ciamer  antiriot  bill  which  is 
before  us  today  will  help  item  the  tide 
of  anarchy  which  determined,  profes- 
sional hard-core  agitators  are  jireaching 
from  coast  to  coast.  It  will  pre\ent  mob 
law  from  engulfing  our  cities  and  teariivg 
our  Nation  apart. 

I  strongly  urge  its  passage  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Edw.ardsI. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  for  allowing 
me  this  time. 

I  think  we  should  be  frank  as  to  what 
we  are  doing  here  today.  We  are  about 
to  pass  a  bill  that  is  offensive  to  the 
Constitution  and  based  on  dangei-ous 
"scapegoat"  thinking.  We  should  be 
acting  on  a  genuine  civil  rights  bill  in- 
stead of  this  exercise  in  futility. 

The  tragedy  of  Newark  hangs  heavy 
over  our  countr>',  but  nothing  that  hap- 
pened there  supports  the  passage  of  this 
bill. 

Nobody  traveled  anywhere  to  incite 
the  Newark  riot.  The  combustible  ma- 
terial had  been  present  in  Newark  for 
years,  awaiting  the  spark,  . 


There  in  Newark  were  400,000  people, 
thousands  of  whom  live  in  ratty,  squalid, 
slum  dwellings — doors  slammed  in  the 
faces  of  job  seekers — ghetto  schools, 
some  with  a  turnover  of  90  percent  per 
year,  leading  the  country  In  venereal 
disease  and  for  deaths  of  mothers  in 
childbirth — the  highest  crime  rate  for 
any  city  of  its  size — its  Negro  population 
zooming  from  17  percent  to  more  than 
50  percent  since  1950. 

No  fraudulent  Federal  antiriot  bill  will 
prevent  these  destructive  riots.  Only 
jobs,  education,  housing,  decent  medical 
care,  and  opportunity — in  the  long  run — 
will. 

We  are  all  outraged  by  the  riots  that 
liave  taken  place  in  our  metropolitan 
centers  since  1964  and  they  are  a  matter 
of  great  national  concern,  but  this  bill 
will  not  stop  riots.  On  the  contrary,  it 
will  do  the  opposite  and  Inflame  the 
tensions  and  hostilities  which  give  rise 
to  riots. 

Everyone  knows  that  our  cities  are  in 
trouble — and  the  people  who  live  In  them 
are  in  trouble.  The  riots  in  our  cities  are 
slum  riots.  They  occur  in  every  society 
where  one  segment  of  the  population  is 
denied  education,  jobs,  housing,  or  a 
decent  way  of  life. 

The  underlying  assumption  of  this  bill 
is  that  riots  are  caused  by  professional 
agitators  who  travel  from  State  to  State 
inciting  disorder. 

This  is  nonsense,  and  all  the  studies  to 
date  on  riots  have  failed  to  substantiate 
this  contention  in  any  way. 

The  latest  report  of  the  President's 
Comrnis.sion  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice  finds  no  evi- 
dence that  the  recent  riots  were  insti- 
gated or  initiated  by  outside  agitators. 

Instead,  it  found  that  the  majority  of 
riots  arose  from  commonplace  or  even 
trivial  :ncidents.  In  many  of  them,  the 
police  were  responding  to  a  complaint  by 
a  Net'.o:  in  most  cases  the  police  acted, 
at  lea.'t  to  begin  with,  with  prudence  and 
propriety.  It  found  that  riots  were  "a 
social  protest  of  a  sort — a  criminal  sort." 
It  found  that  rioters  were  a  fairly  repre- 
sentative cross  section  of  the  residents 
in  the  ghetto  slum.  In  summarizing  the 
study  of  the  Watts  riot,  the  task  force 
concluded  that  it  was  caused  by  no  one 
set  of  people  or  conditions  or  grievances, 
saying : 

It  '.v,i5  a  manifestation  of  a  general  sense 
of  deep  outrage,  outrage  at  every  aspect  of 
the  lives  Negroes  are  forced  to  live,  outrage 
at  every  element  of  the  white  community  for 
forcing  (or  permitting i  Negroes  to  live  such 
live?.  If  the  quality  of  life  for  so  many  Amer- 
Ican.s  in  Los  Angeles  and  undoubtedly  In 
other  cities  as  well  is  such  that  they  are  filled 
with  hoftility.  resentment  and  a  desire  for 
revenge  there  may  be  more  cause  for  sur- 
|)rihe  t  ver  how  few  riots  there  have  been  than 
over  how  many. 

The  most  revealing  finding  of  the 
study  of  the  Watts  riot  was  that  a  large 
number  of  Negroes  who  lived  in  Watts 
felt  it  had  a  purpose,  "to  gain  attention, 
let  them  know,"  rather  than  simply  to 
expie.ss  hostility.  In  other  words,  "the 
riot  was  not  only  an  expression  of  hos- 
tility, but  a  cry  for  help." 

And  only  the  other  day  in  Boston, 
speaking  at  the  NAACP  national  conven- 
tion,  Senator    Edward   W.    Brooke,    of 


Massachusetts,  repeatedly  emphasized 
that  inaction  by  white  oflaclals  on  legiti- 
mate Negro  requests  Is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  Negro  unrest  today.  Said 
Senator  Brooke: 

Black  power  Is  a  response  to  white  Irre- 
sponsibility. 

And  how  does  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives intend  to  respond  to  this  "cry  for 
help"  from  our  Negro  fellow  citizens? 
By  proposing  legislation  aimed  at  a 
"scapegoat,"  at  a  figment  of  the  imagi- 
nation that  riots  are  caused  by  certain 
individuals  who  cross  interstate  bound- 
aries with  intent  to  Incite  riots.  Surely, 
today,  we  are  engaged  in  an  exercise  in 
futility,  if  not  moving  several  steps  back- 
ward. 

On  Monday,  July  10,  the  'Washington 
Post  carried  a  full  page  ad  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People  headlined,  "Riot  Pre- 
vention." It  pointed  to  the  real  "shavings 
and  gasoline"  which  have  been  piled  up 
and  scattered  around  for  months  and 
years  just  waiting  for  an  emotion- 
ladened  overt  act  to  ignite  it.  It  pointed 
to  the  following  smoldering  material : 

The  1966  civil  rights  bill  was  filibus- 
tered to  death  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

No  one  predicts  the  1967  Civil  Rights 
Act  has  a  much  better  chance  of  passing 
including  a  vital  provision  to  give  the 
Equal  Opportunity  Commission  power  to 
order  business  firms  to  cease  discrimi- 
nating. 

The  AEC  awards  a  multimillion-dollar 
atoms  smashing  plant  to  western  Illi- 
nois even  though  Illinois  has  no  State 
fair-housing  law. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  selective  service 
boards  in  the  Nation  contain  no  Negro 
members. 

The  guidelines  laid  down  by  the  OfiBce 
of  Education  for  speeding  up  desegrega- 
tion have  been  blunted  and  trimmed  in 
this  90th  Congress. 

Rent  supplements  which  would  have 
enabled  poor  Negroes  and  white  families 
to  improve  their  housing  was  killed  by 
this  House. 

No  hearings  were  held  on  this  bill  in 
the  90th  Congress.  In  the  89th  Congress 
there  were  2  days  of  hearings  before 
Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the  Judiciary,  at 
which  nine  House  Members  testified,  all 
but  two  being  from  the  South.  There  was 
one  outside  witness — Assistant  Attorney 
General  John  Doar,  and  he  expressed 
deep  reservations  about  both  the  wisdom 
and  the  constitutionality  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

I  suggest  there  should  be  completg 
hearings  and  that  we  request  the  advice 
of  Governor  Hughes  and  Mayor  Ad- 
donizio  as  well  as  other  responsible 
State  and  local  oflBcers.  We  are  legislat- 
ing recklessly  and  irresponsibly  unless 
we  send  this  bill  back  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  full  dress  hearings  in 
keeping  with  our  responsibilities. 

At  the  very  least  we  are  entitled  to 
an  opinion  from  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  whose  Department 
will  be  responsible  for  enforcing  this  law. 
J  ask  my  colleagues  to  look  at  the  com- 
mittee report.  No  letter  from  the  Attor- 
ney General.  I  think  we  are  entitled  to 
read  in  every  report  on  legislation  creat- 
ing Federal  criminal  law  the  opinion  of 


the  Attorney  General,  This  alone  is 
enough  reason  to  send  the  bill  back  to 
committee. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  serious 
and  I  think,  fatal,  constitutional  de- 
fects in  this  bill  which  will  be  enumer- 
ated in  detail  by  other  opposition  speak- 
ers. 

Let  me  mention  one,  however.  This  bill 
makes  it  a  criminal  offense  to  cross  a 
State  line  with  an  intent  to  incite  a 
riot.  Sometime  later,  even  months  or 
years,  if  an  individual  after  crossing  a 
State  line  commits  some  overt  act  that 
could  be  construed  as  encouraging  or 
promoting  a  riot  or  other  public  disturb- 
ance he  will  have  violated  the  law  and 
would  be  subjected  to  $10,000  fine  or  5 
years  in  jail. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  sponsors  delib- 
erately intended  this  separation  by  time 
of  specific  intent  and  the  overt  act.  If 
they  did,  then  this  bill  violates  one  of 
the  fundamental  concepts  of  criminal 
law,  that  intent  and  the  criminal  act 
must  be  contemporaneous. 

The  conditions  in  our  cities  which  are 
at  the  root  of  such  rioting  and  civil  dis- 
order will  not  effectively  be  dealt  with  by 
H.R.  421.  The  President's  task  force  has 
emphasized  the  need  for  an  adequate 
and  full  investigation  of  these  conditions 
and  concludes  that: 

The  only  enduring  guarantee  that  riots 
will  no  longer  occur  is  to  answer  the  cry  of 
help  that  Negroes  have  been  callBig  for  many 
years  and  that  It  can  be  clearly  heard  even 
amid  the  destruction  and  bloodshed  of  a 
riot. 

Rather  than  such  misguided  legisla- 
tion as  this  so-called  antiriot  bill  here 
before  us,  we  need  to  attempt  a  funda- 
mental social,  political,  and  economic  re- 
organization of  the  ghetto  communities. 
For  this  reason  I  find  this  bill  to  be  a 
travesty  of  the  responsibility  that  we 
have  as  legislators  and  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  the  motion  to  re- 
commit and,  in  the  event  it  fails,  to  vote 
against  the  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  just 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  In  an  edi- 
torial that  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  this  morning,  just  this  morning, 
I  found  this  statement: 

More  than  40  persons  from  Brooklyn,  Mai^ 
hattan  and  Staten  Island  were  rounded  xrfi 
In  Newark  carrying  rifles  and  revolvers. 

How  can  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia say  that  Newark  constitutes  no 
justification  for  the  passage  of  this  law? 
Here  is  a  clear  statement  to  the  effect 
that  people  came  in  from  another  State 
and  were  involved  in  the  rioting. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  would- 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
that  the  New  York  Times  is  against  this 
bill.  So,  you  might  ask  them  about  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
that  is  true,  but  the  statement  still 
stands. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? '^ 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
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Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
thank  the  distinguished  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for  having 
the  insight  to  look  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  this  problem;  to  go  beneath  the 
continual  criticism  against  riots  which 
everyone  Is  against,  and  to  get  at  the 
root  causes.  I  believe  the  gentleman  will 
agree  with  me  that  these  tensions  have 
accumulated  like  gasoline  rags  in  a 
closet,  and  they  can  explode  anywhere. 

I  am  hoping,  as  the  gentleman  has 
pointed  out,  that  we  may  begin  to  get  to 
the  problems  that  can  be  eliminated  pri- 
marily by  a  program  that  only  this  Con- 
gress can  produce. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Mont- 
gomery]. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  past  few- 
months  there  has  been  an  alarming  in- 
crease of  disorder  and  riotous  activity  in 
many  of  our  cities  and  towns  across  the 
United  States.  In  a  single  week  in  June, 
rioting,  looting,  and  burning  in  Tampa, 
Fla.,  and  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  caused  prop- 
erty damage  estimated  at  $2.5  million. 
Scores  of  persons  were  injured  and  a  few- 
killed.  This  violence  continued  during 
the  early  part  of  June  and  by  June  20. 
similar  outbreaks  had  spread  to  27 
American  cities. 

Newark,  N.J.,  has  been  the  latest  city 
to  be  hit  by  rioters  with  estimated  dam- 
ages along  Springfield  Avenue  alone 
amounting  to  over  $5  million.  More  than 
.20  persons  have  lost  their  lives. 

I  feel  that  the  primary  responsibility 
for  preserving  law  and  order  within  our 
cities  rests  upon  the  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments, and  with  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  their  responsibilities  will,  in  fact, 
not  be  decreased;  there  will  merely  be  a 
supplemental  element  aiding  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  peaceful  atmosphere. 

In  many  cases  it  is  plainly  evident 
that  these  disorders  are  being  directed 
and  led  by  agitators  who  move  into  the 
areas  from  other  States  in  an  endless 
effort  to  promote  racial  violence  and  dis- 
regard for  law  and  order.  Time  and  time 
again  these  persons  have  been  largely 
responsible  for  Igniting  these  sparks  of 
misconduct.  Such  persons  have  been 
systematically  touring  much  of  the 
United  States  preaching  insurrection 
and  rebellion  and  have  made  it  perfectly 
clear  that  they  do  not  respect  the  laws 
of  our  United  States,  and  that  they  will 
willfully  and  with  knowledge,  break 
them.  Recently,  in  Atlanta,  one  such  ad- 
vocate was  quoted  as  urging  Negroes  to 
Join  "in  a  revolution  against  whites"  and 
he  further  told  the  aroused  audience  not 
to  clap  but  to  save  their  energy  for 
"beating  heads."  Less  than  an  hour  after 
this  reckless  speech  snipers  began  shoot- 
ing at  policemen,  and  the  battle  began. 
This  chain  of  events  has  not  been  an 
uncommon  occurrence  this  summer  nor 
will  It  become  more  so  unless  we  act  now. 

Many  of  our  cities'  oflBclals  have 
pleaded  with  these  potential  trouble- 
makers not  to  enter  their  cities  and  stir 
up  trouble.  Their  requests  have  largely 
gone  imnoticed. 

During  these  periods  of  chaos  and  con- 
fusion many  of  local  officials  have  been 


inadequately  prepared  to  identify  and 
apprehend  these  agitators  before  they 
moved  on  to  promote  riotous  activity  In 
other  areas.  The  time  has  come  to  help 
local  and  State  authorities  by  providing 
legislation  which  will  assist  in  discourag- 
ing these  troublemakers  from  traveling 
from  State  to  State  inciting  disturbances. 

With  the  passage  of  this  bill  without 
amendments,  the  help  that  the  States  so 
desperately  need  will  be  supplied  through 
the  total  commitment  of  the  law-enforce- 
ment facilities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  penalties  In- 
corporated into  this  bill  will  be  of  direct 
benefit  by  reducing,  by  a  large  extent, 
the  transporting  of  these  agitators  from 
State  to  Stat«  and  will  ultimately  elimi- 
nate many  of  these  unnecessary  costly 
displays  of  emotion. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  TMr.  Cramer). 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  noted  the 
pre^-ious  speaker  mentioned  the  Civil 
Rights  Acts  of  1966  and  1967.  I  being  a 
strong  civil  rights  supporter,  wish  to  say 
this:  That  I  believe  it  was  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966, 
which  had  a  housing  section  in  it.  would 
not  have  actually  helped  the  ghetto  Ne- 
groes. Actually,  the  housing  section 
would  have  helped  the  middle-class  Ne- 
groes. I  believe  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  that  is  true.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  with  this? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  is  sug- 
gesting that  the  1966  civil  rights  bill 
would  not  have  solved  ghetto  problems 
or  substantially  aided  those  who  need  the 
help  the  most. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman,  but  I  do  not  have  the 
time  because  no  one  has  agreed  to  give 
me  additional  time. 

However,  if  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana will  give  me  2  additional  minutes 
I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  who  preceded  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  in  the  well  made  the 
allegation  that  the  opinion  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  has  never  been  expressed 
with  regard  to  the  constitutionality  of 
this  proposed  legislation.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  gentleman  who  now  stands  In 
the  well  made  inquiry  of  the  Attorney 
General  seeking  his  opinion  and  he  re- 
sponded with  proposed  language  which 
is  the  language  of  the  pre.sent  proposal? 
Would  he  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion propose  language  he  considers  un- 
constitutional? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  brtneing  up  that  question.  That  Is  a 
matter  I  Intend  to  cover  In  my  discus- 
sion. 

We  did  ask  for  such  help,  as  the  hear- 
ings In  October  show  here  and  Assist- 


ant Attorney  General  Doar  responded 
with  a  recommended  draft — and  there 
Is  no  question  about  them  being  held. 

The  hearings  show  that  there  v,as  a 
request  of  the  Justice  Department  and 
it  answered  that  request  on  October  11 
last  year.  The  language  that  it  actually 
proposed  la  largely  the  draft  of  the  leg- 
islation reported  out  of  committee.  It 
was  based  upon  that  draft.  I  cannot 
understand  why  there  is  argimient  about 
the  constitutionality  of  it  on  the  basis 
of  the  opinion  and  draft  of  the  Attorney 
General,  submitted  to  avoid  such  ques- 
tions. They  do  not  seem  to  recognize 
that  this  is  largely  the  wording  of  the 
Justice  Department  that  we  have  before 
lis. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  There  have  been  so  many 
statements  that  we  have  had  no  word 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  in  this 
record  that  I  would  like  to  include  In  the 
Record  following  the  gentleman's  pres- 
entation a  statement  quoting  from  a 
letter  or  statement  by  Assistant  Attorney 
General  John  Doar  before  House  Sub- 
committee No.  5,  and  then  follows  the 
bill  that  we  are  now  considering. 

By  the  way,  am  I  not  correct,  since  I 
am  not  a  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
that  much  of  the  language  in  this  bill 
was  taken  from  the  opinion  of  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Doar? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  There  Is  no  question 
about  it.  The  largest  portion  of  the 
amendments  contained  in  this  bill  were 
requested  or  recommended  by  the  Justice 
Department,  and  are  fashioned  largely 
on  the  basis  of  his  questions  and  provide 
the  answers  as  to  constitutionality  and 
vagueness. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
this  legislation  is  constitutional.  Courts 
have  upheld  similar  language  in  the 
Antiracketeering  Act  which  is  now  on 
the  books.  And  I  have  this  language  here 
at  the  desk  with  me.  There  have  been 
numerous  rulings  related  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  that  statute  which,  I  stress, 
contains  ver>'  similar  language. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Could  the  dlsting'ai.shed 
chairman  of  th.>  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
get  me  a  couple  of  more  minutes  if  I  am 
going  to  yield  to  him?  I  would  like  to 
yield  to  him,  but  I  just  do  not  have  the 
time. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Prior  to  yielding  time  to 
the  gentleman,  which  I  shall,  let  me  say 
that  my  statement  that  I  wish  to  intro- 
duce at  this  point;  that  is,  the  opinion 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  on  this 
bill — I  overlooked  the  fact  that  we  are 
now  In  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  I 
shall  make  that  request  when  we  go 
back  into  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Obviously,  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

The   dlstlngxiished   Attorney   General 


on  "Meet  the  Press"  last  Sunday  said  he 
was  opposed  to  this  bill,  and  with  ref- 
erence to  the  letters  that  have  been  the 
subject  of  dialog  here  a  moment  ago, 
it  is  true  that  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Doar  sent  a  communication  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  but  that  was  to 
the  effect  that  in  the  event  the  commit- 
tee would  embrace  the  bill  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  now  has  the  floor,  he  would 
suggest  certain  language  or  a  refinement 
of  language,  but  there  was  no  indication 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  espoused 
or  approved  of  the  bill.  And  we  have  the 
final  test,  namely,  only  last  Sunday  the 
Attorney  General  said  that  he  was  ab- 
solutely opposed  to  this  bill.  And  in  the 
conversation  that  I  had  with  the  Attor- 
ney General  in  my  office  yesterday  he 
repeated  to  me  that  he  was  opposed  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  very  disappointed 
to  hear  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  say  that. 
I  just  cannot  understand  why  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Attor- 
ney General,  who  is  his  appointee,  would 
take  the  position  that  they  want  safe 
streets  in  America — but  they  do  not  real- 
ly want  riot-safe  streets — and  then  op- 
pose a  bill  directed  against  riots  and 
bombings  and  killings  and  lootings  in 
this  country  that  clearly  result  in  unsafe 
streets. 

I  hope  that  the  President  and  the  At- 
torney General  change  their  position. 
However,  at  that  time  we  specifically 
requested  their  recommendations  on 
questions  of  constitutionality.  They  re- 
sponded with  the  letter  of  October  11, 
which  I  am  glad  that  the  distinguished 
gentleman  is  going  to  put  in  the  Record. 

They  came  up  with  this  draft  which 
I  have  in  my  hand,  which  we  considered 
in  the  subcommittee  and  which  is  largely 
the  basis  of  the  draft  before  the  Commit- 
tee at  this  time  with  the  purpose  of  an- 
swering all  constitutional  questions,  and 
in  my  opinion  it  unquestionably  does  in 
that  respect. 

I  just  saw  on  the  ticker  that  Governor 
Hughes  has  declared  a  state  of  emer- 
gency in  the  "riot-scarred  city  of  Plain- 
field,  N.J." 

The  assertion  has  been  made,  "Were 
there  outside  agitators?"  Let  us  listen  to 
the  mayor  or  one  of  the  ofBclals  of  the 
city  of  Plalnfield,  N.J.: 

Mayor  Hetfleld  charged  today  that  the 
riot  was  the  worlc  of  organized  professionals. 

This  is  the  record.  This  is  contained 
In  the  July  18,  1967,  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  The  Washington  Post  re- 
ported this  as  news  and  said  that  Mayor 
Hetfield  charged  today  that  the  rioting 
was  the  work  of  organized  professionals. 
He  said : 

At  first  I  thought  It  was  spontaneous,  but 
this  seems  too  organized.  There  was  some 
advance  planning 

The  article  goes  on  to  report: 

A  long-time  West  End  resident  said:  "I 
have  lived  here  all  my  life  and  I  never  saw 
some  of  thoee  rioters,  but  we  In  the  neigh- 
borhood have  to  take  the  blame. 

Is  there  any  question  but  what  outside 
agitators  are  Involved  in  this  matter? 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
whatsoever. 

I  just  want  to  develop  the  situation 


relatin^r  to  New  Jersey  for  a  second.  It 
has  been  stated,  and  I  imderstand  it  will 
be  further  substantiated  in  the  Record, 
that  outdders  did  come  into  Newark,  N.J. 
Here  is  a  report  of  the  Washington  Star 
of  July  14  relating  to  New  Jersey,  where 
25  American  citizens  are  dead  and  in  the 
grave.  The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  talked  atiout  rights  of  dissent 
cannot  be  asserted  from  the  grave.  What 
happened  to  their  rights?  What  hap- 
pened to  their  rights,  I  ask  the  members 
of  this  committee?  In  that  Instance,  here 
Is  a  report  of  the  press: 

"Rap  Brown,  National  Director  of  SNCC. 
talked  to  people  In  Newark  yesterday  and 
was  to  tour  the  area  today,"  said  Bill  Hudson, 
the  organization's  director. 

In  addition  to  that,  here  is  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  This  Is  the  record,  the  Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer,  Jime  15,  1967.  In  talk- 
ing about  outside  agitators,  here  is  the 
record.  Were  outside  agitators  Involved 
in  Cincinnati?  Listen  to  this: 

Many  of  those  feel  "outsiders"  are  respon- 
sible, as  a  respected  Negro  leader  said. 

He  says  that  outsiders  were  involved  in 
that  instance. 

That  is  the  record.  Let  us  go  on  fur- 
ther. We  could  take  a  substantial  amount 
of  time  here  relating  the  record,  and  that 
is  what  counts. 

Here  is  another  Item  In  the  Dayton 
Daily  News,  June  15,  1967.  Here  is  Rap 
Brown.  Look  at  him.  Here  is  the  man 
who  helped  incite  riots.  According  to 
whom?  According  to  the  local  law-en- 
forcement authorities.  He  helped  incite 
this  riot.  In  fact,  they  said  conclusively 
that  if  he  had  not  made  his  speech,  if 
would  not  have  occurred.  That  is  thA 
record. 

Let  us  go  further.  This  Is  a  report  by 
Jack  Nelsen  of  the  Washington  Post  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  newspaper  Jime 
14,  1967.  The  Post,  the  Times.  He  made  a 
finding  relating  to  the  riots  already  this 
year,  and  what  did  he  say?  He  said: 

It  would  seem  a  strange  coincidence  to  say 
that  Cannlchael  Just  happened  to  speak  In 
all  but  one  of  the  cities.  In  Tampa — 

Of  course,  he  was  in  the  Tampa  area 
only  a  few  weeks  before — 
la  the  six  Southern  cities   before   violence 
broke  out,  and  had  no  part  In  preventing  It 
In  any  of  those  cities. 

That  is  the  record. 

Let  us  take  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Buffalo,  N.Y.  What  did  he  say  about  the 
riot  there?  Mayor  Frank  A.  Sedita,  in 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  July  10, 1967, 
said: 

Buffalo's  trouble  was  fomented  by  outside 
agitators.  People  are  paying  youngsters  for 
every  window  Uiey  break. 

That  is  the  record.  I  am  talking  about 
the  record.  Let  us  go  further  with  the 
record.  What  did  some  of  the  outstand- 
ing officials  of  this  Nation  say  with  re- 
spect to  outside  agitators  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  last  year? 

Mayor  Daley  was  quoted  as  saying  on 
July  16  that— 

Outsiders  are  responsible  for  fomenting  the 
unrest  that  has  led  to  violence  and  looting 
of  Chicago's  West  Side. 

Dr.  Jackson,  president  of  the  Baptist 
Convention,  the  largest  body  of  orga- 


nized Negroes  in  the  Nation,  was  quoted 
in  the  same  paper  as  saying: 

I  believe  our  young  people  are  not  vicious 
enough  to  attack  a  whole  city.  Some  other 
forces  are  using  our  young  people. 

How  true.  Then  Dr.  Jackson  went  on 
to  blame  outside  interference.  He  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  Negro  leaders  in  the 
Nation  and  he  blamed  outsiders  for  agi- 
tating the  West  Side  youth. 

In  Cleveland  the  safety  director,  Mr. 
McCormick.  made  similar  findings.  In 
Cleveland  there  were  similar  unques- 
tioned findings  by  the  grand  jury  of  out- 
side influence. 

We  could  go  on  and  on  and  on,  if  time 
permitted,  to  discuss  further  evidence  of 
this.  This  is  what  strikes  me  when  I  read 
this  headline,  and  I  gather  it  would  strike 
other  Members  the  same  way.  Here  is  the 
Evening  Star  of  Saturday,  July  15.  Look 
at  this.  This  is  America,  where  the  safety 
of  individuals  and  of  their  property  is 
supposed  to  be  secure,  where  government 
of  law  and  not  of  men  is  supposed  to  exist 
and  to  be  the  rule:  "Toll  Rises  to  16  in 
Newark  Riots."  They  are  now  25.  This 
was  on  the  date  of  July.  15.  On  the  side 
of  the  paper  it  says:  "13  Americans  Die 
as  Rockets  Blast  Danang."  Now,  16  were 
killed  on  the  streets  of  America,  and  13 
died  in  Danang.  I  say  it  is  time  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  which  has  no  hesita- 
tion in  fighting  in  the  jungles  of  Viet- 
nam, should  now  protect  the  rights  from 
being  trampled  upon  in  the  racial  wars 
and  because  of  other  reasons,  because  of 
the  preaching  of  anarchy  and  the 
battles  that  are  being  fought  in  the 
asphalt  bungles  in  the  streets  right  here, 
in  the  Tpnited  States  of  America. 

I  sa/  this  is  a  pro-civil-rights  bill.  I 
say  it  is  a  pro-civil-rights  bill  for  the 
same  reason  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
said  it.  I  am  not  a  racist.  I  have  no  racist  - 
record.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  said  on  August  15,  1966,  of  this 
bill  and  its  amendment: 

We  do  not  think  there  Is  any  racism  in  the 
Cramer  amendment.  • 

They  said  this  in  their  editorial  in  sup* 
port  of  it  at  that  time. 

But  this  bill  comes  before  us  as  a  bill 
of  absolute  necessity.  This  is  a  bill  that 
would  protect  the  legitimate  civil  rights 
leaders  in  America  and  put  the  illegiti- 
mate, rabble-rousing,  hatemongering  so- 
called  leaders  out  of  business.  At  the 
same  time,  it  would  also  put  the  George 
Lincoln  Rockwells  out  of  the  business, 
and  would  also  put  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
out  of  the  business  of  inciting  riots. 

On  August  9,  1966,  by  record  vote,  389 
Members  of  the  House  supported  an 
amendment  to  the  1966  civil  rights  bill 
which  would  have  made  it  a  Federal  of- 
fense to  travel  in  or  use  a  facility  of  in- 
terstate commerce  to  incite  a  riot  or  any 
other  form  of  violent  civil  disturbance. 
The  amendment  died  in  the  Senate  along, 
with  the  rest  of  the  civil  rights  bill.  The ' 
bill  before  you  today — H.R.  421 — has  the 
same  purpose  and  effect  as  the  antiriot 
amendment  to  the  1966  civil  rights  bill. 

It  is  aimed  at  those  professional  agi- 
tators and  their  organizations  who  either 
operate  from  states  outside  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  local  law  enforcement  officials  or 
who  come  into  a  Jurisdiction,  Inflame  the 
people  therein  to  violence,  and  then  leave 
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the  jurisdiction  before  the  not  begins:  or. 
remain  in  the  jurisdiction  but  away  from 
the  riot  area  as  well  as  those  who  par- 
ticipate. 

Proposing  an  addition  to  this  Nation's 
body  of  penal  laws  is  not  a  matter  I  take 
lightly.  For  this  reason,  I  think  three 
questions  must  be  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative before  such  legislation  is  fav- 
orably considered. 

First,  Does  Congress  have  the  power  to 
enact  such  a  law'' 

Second,  Assuming  It  has  the  power, 
should  it  exercise  it? 

And.  third.  If  exercised,  will  it  b(»  ef- 
fective? 

In  answer  to  the  first  question.  Does 
Congress  have  the  power  to  enact  such 
a  law?  The  answer  Is  "Yes."  Article  I, 
section  8,  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  specifi- 
cally grants  to  Congress  the  power  to 
"regulate  commerce."  The  bill  under  con- 
sideration uses  as  Its  touchstone  the  com- 
merce power.  It  seeks  to  halt  the  use  of 
interstate  commerce  and  Interstate  fa- 
cilities for  the  purpose  of  inciting  riots 
and  other  civil  disorder.*!.  It  effectively 
withdraws  from  the  arsenal  of  riot  wean- 
ons  interstate  travel  and  inter.state  fa- 
cilities. It  establishes  a  Federal  penalty 
for  using  interstate  commerce  and  inter- 
state facilities  to  incite  a  riot  and  other 
forms  of  violent  civil  disturbance.  Such 
a  prohibition  is  clearly  within  the  com- 
merce powers  possessed«toy  the  Congress 

Coliminist  David  Lawrence,  writing  in 
the  August  1,  1966,  issue  of  the  US.  News 
&  World  Report,  summed  up  the  author- 
ity of  Congress  with  the  following  pun- 
gent remarks : 

The  Administration  arccues  that  Congress 
has  virtually  unlimited  power  to  protect 
"Civil  Rights'^  by  Invoking  the  clause  of  the 
Constitution  which  authorizes  It  to  regiilate 
"Interstate  commerce".  If  so.  there  Is  a  par- 
allel obligation  to  Insure  the  safety  of  all  cit- 
izens. Irrespective  of  race  or  color.  In  their 
homes  and  on  the  streets 

Such  power  has  been  exercised  many 
times  including  in  1961  in  the  Anti- 
Racketeering  Acts,  after  one  of  which 
this  bill  is  drafted:  namely,  traveling  in 
and  using  interstate  facilities  in  fur- 
therance of  organized  criminal  activi- 
ties. 18  use.  1952. 

Second.  Should  Congress  exercise  this 
power?  Most  emphatically,  yes.  It  Is  be- 
coming more  and  more  obvious  that  the 
insurrection  we  are  witnessing  in  many 
of  our  cities  has  its  origin  in  individuals 
and  organizations  operating  from  States 
outside  the  jurisdiction  of  local  law  en- 
forcement officials.  Federal  investigative. 
apprehension,  and  prosecutive  authority 
Is  desperately  needed  to  cope  with  those 
who  disseminate  the  blueprints  for  these 
riots  but  successfully  avoid  arrest  by 
hiding  behind  the  protective  shield  of 
State  borders. 

I  am  personally  convinced  that  the 
pattern  these  riots  follow  Is  too  similar 
In  too  many  instances  to  be  wholly  spon- 
taneous or  coincidental.  The  trigger  is 
usually  the  arrest  of  a  suspect  by  the 
local  police  or  rumor  of — or,  it  is  the 
shooting  of  a  fleeing  felon.  In  Cincinnati, 
it  was  the  imposition  of  a  death  penalty 
on  a  Negro  convicted  of  murder.  These 
events  are  usually  followed  by  cries  of 
"police  brutality."  And  then,  the  riot. 

The  riots  themselves  follow  a  similar 


pattern.  Fires  are  set  to  businesses  and 
tenements.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  normally  only  property  owned  by 
white  merchants  is  attacked.  Often- 
times, firemen  are  prevented  from  fight- 
ing the  fires  because  of  gunshots  and 
rocks  from  snipers.  If  thus  appears  that 
in  most  Instances,  the  effort  js  to  make 
certain  that  the  businesses  and  buildings 
are  burned  to  the  ground,  that  the  loss  is 
irreparable. 

In  addition  to  gunshots.  Molotov  cock- 
tails are  used. 

One  cannot  overlook  the  fact,  either, 
that  in  many  cities  which  have  fallen 
victim  to  these  riots  this  summer  and  in 
summers  past,  outside  Instigators  are  In 
some  way  connected  with  them.  The 
causal  connection  defies  coincidence. 
For  example,  the  presence  of  Stokely 
Carmichael,  former  head  of  the  so-called 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee, and  now  a  free-lance  insurrec- 
tionist, has  preceded  many  of  tiie  out- 
breaks. He  works  up  his  audiences  to  a 
fever  pitch.  He  tells  them  they  are  down- 
trodden, that  "black  power  "  Is  their  sal- 
vation, that  the  Negroes  must  take  the 
law  into  their  own  hands,  that  they  must 
"kill  Whitey,  "  and  that  they  must  "burn, 
baby,  burn."  He  calls  for  rebellion,  re- 
cites the  examples  of  alleged  police 
brutality  that  he  ."^ays  warrant  mass  vio- 
lence, states  that  where  Molotov  cock- 
tails are  Ineffective,  dynamite  must  be 
used.  He  exhorts  his  audiences  to  say 
"To  hell  with  the  draft  "  "Hell  no,  I  won't 
go."  i.s  the  cheer  ho  leads;  and  his  listen- 
ers, caueht  up  in  a  frenzy  of  emotion, 
repeat  after  him.  "Hell  no,  I  won't  go." 

An  example  of  Carmichaels  effective- 
ness before  large  Negro  crowds  was  re- 
ported by  a  mfmber  of  the  staff  of  U.S. 
News  it  World  Report.  According  to  this 
reporter,  who  watched  Carmichael  speak 
in  Houston: 

There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  he 
(Carmichael)  could  have  sent  several  thou- 
sands of  his  listeners  charging  out  of  the 
auditorium   to   nor   if   he  wanted   to. 

Carmichael  then  usually  leaves  that 
jun.sdiction  In  his  wake  are  thousands 
of  Negroes  whose  blood  is  .'simmering — 
waitins  for  the  instance  certain  to  occur 
in  any  large  city  when  a  felon  is  arrested 
or  shot.  Charges  of  p.ilice  brutality  ring 
out  and,  like  turning  up  the  flame  under 
;i  caldron  of  simmering  oil,  the  boiling 
point  is  quickly  reached.  The  riot  is  un- 
derway. 

The  vlclousness  and  Irresponsibility  of 
Carmichael's  public  utterances  make  one 
shudder  to  think  what  he  tells  his  ad- 
herents In  closed  meetings. 

But  one  can  speculate.  And  I  would 
suggest  that  he  tells  them  that  they  must 
make  certain  the  war  whoop  crv-  of  "po- 
lice brutality"  is  echoed  when  an  arrest 
is  attempted  He  p.-'obably  tells  thrm  to 
harbor  guns  and  ammunition  and  that 
when  the  violence  break.s  out.  to  .steal, 
and  loot  guns  and  ammunition  first.  It 
is  probably  on  his  recommenda'ion  that 
firemen  are  impeded  in  efforts  to  fight 
the  fires.  He  may  also  nunsel  them  on 
how  to  keep  the  people's  t'^mpers  In- 
flamed until  and  during  the  riot 

H.  Rap  Broun,  the  new  head  of  SNCC. 
is  one  of  Carmichael's  di.-ciples  His 
speeches  and  activities  are  almost  iden- 
tical to  Carmichael's.  Brown  was  in  Day- 


ton and  Cincinnati  during  the  recent 
outbreaks  of  violence  In  those  cities. 
Speaking  to  a  Negro  rally  in  Cincinnati 
on  June  14,  1967,  H.  Rap  Brown  was 
quoted  as  saying: 

You  better  sh(K)t  that  man  to  death;  that's 
what  he's  doing  to  you. 

There  are  still  others  In  addition  to 
Carmichael  and  Brown  who  are  rapidly 
achieving  notoriety.  On  May  16  In  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  a  man  by  the  name  of  For- 
thune  Humphrey,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Milwaukee  Youth  Council  for  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  threatened  that  unless 
their  demands  were  met,  violence  may 
result.  He  said: 

We  will  give  you  one  month  to  do  some- 
thing about  this.  We  have  a  little  organiza- 
tion outside  the  'Youth  Council  called  the 
Black  Revengers.  If  something  Is  not  done 
we're  taking  over  Milwaukee.  I  mean  that, 
man. 

This  language  Is  similar  to  that  used 
by  Carmichael  who  claimed  recently  that 
he  Is  coming  to  Washington  this  sum- 
mer to  take  the  city  over.  Said  Car- 
michael: 

We're  going  to  shoot  the  cops  who  are 
shooting  our  black  brothers  In  the  back  In 
this  country.  That's  where  we're  going. 

There  is  mowing  concern  over  the  In- 
creasing evidence  of  the  planned  and 
purpo.seful  incitement  of  these  riots.  This 
pattern  was  discussed  by  FBI  Director 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  in  his  testimony  before 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  on 
February  16  of  this  year.  In  his  testi- 
mony, Mr.  Hoover  discussed  the  Com- 
munist Influence  In  racial  matters  and 
pointed  out  that  Stokely  Carmichael  has 
been  in  frequent  contact  with  Max  Stan- 
ford, field  chairman  of  the  Revolutionary 
Movement,  a  "highly  "secret  all-Negro, 
Marxist-Leninist.  Chinesc-Communist- 
oriented  organization  which  advocates 
guerrilla  warfare  to  obtain  Its  goals." 
Mr.  Hoover  goes  on  to  point  out: 

Communists  and  other  subversives  and 
extremists  strive  and  labor  ceaselessly  to 
preclplte  racial  trouble  and  to  take  advan- 
tage of  racial  discord  in  this  country.  Such 
e:ements  were  active  in  explolMng  and  ag- 
gravating the  riots,  for  example.  In  Harlem. 
Watts,   Cleveland,   and   Chicago. 

The  other  evidence  of  outside  agita- 
tion in  the.se  riots  is  considerable.  As 
far  back  as  last  summer,  strong  indica- 
tions of  external  agitation  was  being 
pronounced. 

Columnist  Jack  Anderson,  writing  in 
the  July  27,  1966.  edition  of  the  Clear- 
water Sun,  and  many  other  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  said: 

The  FBI  has  positive  evidence  that  profes- 
sional Communist  agitators  have  helped  to 
stir  up  recent  Negro  riots.  This  doesn't  mean 
that  the  riots  were  provoked  or  controlled 
by  the  Communists.  Houcrcr,  sornr  of  the 
<:ame  agitators  uho  helped  fire  the  mobs  in 
Lof  Ani/eles  were  spotted  egging  on  the  riot- 
iri  I'l  Chicago. 

In  the  July  16.  1966.  edition  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune.  Chicago  Mayor  Daley  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  outsiders  are  re- 
sponsible for  fomenting  the  unrest  that 
has  led  to  the  violence  and  looting  on 
Chicago's  West  Side. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Jackson,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional  Baptist   Convention,   the   largest 


organized  body  of  Negroes  in  thCiNatlon, 
was  also  quoted  In  this  paper  as  saying: 
I  believe  our  young  people  are  not  vicious 
enough  to  attack  a  whole  city.  Some  other 
forces  are  using  our  young  people. 

Dr.  Jackson  went  on  to  blame  outside 
Interference  for  agitating  the  West  Side 
youths  to  wholesale  vandalism- 

In  Cleveland.  Safety  Director  John  N. 
McCormick  said  he  had  received  Infor- 
mation that  persons  from  outside  Cleve- 
land were  instigating  some  of  the  trouble. 
In  a  July  21,  1966,  article  in  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer,  he  said : 

We  are  worried  about  outside  influence 
from  other  parts  of  the  country  that  may  be 
playing  a  role  In  this  disturbance. 

In  the  September  8,  1966,  edition  of 
the  Washington  Post  an  article  report- 
ing on  last  year's  Atlanta  riots  carried 
the  following  observation: 

A  city  police  source  said  SNCC  members 
from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  the  Watts 
community  in  Los  Angeles  were  believed  to 
be  at  the  meeting  and  In  the  vicinity  of 
Tliesday's  riot. 

In  more  direct  language.  Atlanta 
Mayor  Ivan  Allen,  Jr.,  placed  the  blame 
for  the  riot  on  the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee  and  the  orga- 
nization's then  chairman,  Stokely  Car- 
michael. who  was  in  Atlanta  during  the 
riots. 

For  the  committee's  information,  in 
addition  to  the  Watts  riots  of  last  sum- 
mer, violence  of  a  racial  nature  broke 
out  in  Detroit;  New  York;  Grenada, 
Miss.:  Lansing;  Muskegon;  Washing- 
ton, D.C.;  Waukegan;  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich.;  Cicero;  Dayton;  and  Atlanta. 

It  now  appears  that  the  signal  for 
widespread  and  highly  destructive  civil 
disorders  in  many  cities  this  summer  has 
already  been  given.  This  summer's  riots 
are  following  the  same  course  outlined 
In  summers  past. 

One  of  the  first  serious  riots  this  sum- 
mer took  place  recently  at  Fisk  Univer- 
sity in  Nashville,  Term.  It  Is  interesting 
to  note  that  Stokely  Carmichael  made 
an  appearance  at  that  university  before 
the  riots  broke  out. 

A  portion  of  Houston,  Tex.,  was  turned 
into  a  turbulent  battleground  where  dur- 
ing the  night  of  May  16  and  17,  three 
policemen  were  shot,  one  fatally,  at 
Texas  Southern  University.  Mr.  Car- 
michael spoke  in  Houston  on  April  13. 

Other  American  cities  experiencing 
riots  thus  far  this  summer  are  Boston, 
Atlanta,  Tampa,  Cincinnati.  Dayton,  Los 
Angeles  <Watts\  and  Montgomery. 

A  report  of  the  Cincinnati  riots  which 
appeared  in  the  June  14  edition  of  the 
Washingtori  Post  made  the  observation: 

The  riots  In  Cincinnati  seemed  to  follow 
the  same  pattern  of  those  In  Tampa. 

During  the  first  night  of  the  Cincinnati 
riots,  as  happened  in  Tampa  Sunday  night, 
the  outbreak  of  looting  and  setting  fires  to 
stores  and  buildings  was  confined  to  the 
Negro  section.  But  then  on  the  second  night, 
the  outbreaks  spread  to  other  districts.  In 
Cincinnati  they  spilled  over  to  adjacent  Wal- 
nut Hills  where  a  hardware  store  w.is  set 
afire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  pattern  and 
evidence  of  outside  agitation  demon- 
strates adequately  that  the  stream  of 
commerce  is  being  polluted.  We  have 


enacted  a  Federal  water  pollution  control 
act  to  clear  our  Nation's  streams  of  water 
pollution.  We  should  also  enact  a  Federal 
antlriot  act  to  cleanse  our  streams  of 
commerce  of  moral,  criminal  and  hate- 
mongerlng  pollution.  Merchants  of  vio- 
lence have  no  place  in  America. 

The  third  question  we  must  .answer  Is 
whether  the  bill,  If  enacted,  will  be  effec- 
tive. Here,  too,  the  evidence  compels  an 
affirmative  reply. 

The  language  of  my  antiriot  bill  fol- 
lows closely  the  language  adopted  by  the 
Congress  in  enacting  the  1961  anti- 
racketeering  act  which  I  cosponsored  and 
which  made  it  a  Federal  offense  to  travel 
in  or  use  a  facility  of  interstate  com- 
merce with  the  intent  of  aiding  organized 
criminal  activities.  I  have  before  me  a 
letter  over  the  signature  of  Fred  'Vinson. 
Jr.,  Assistant  Attorney  General,  In  which 
he  states  that  199  convictions — I  repeat — 
convictions,  have  been  obtained  under 
this  act.  In  fact,  these  figures  reveal  that 
this  has  been  the  most  successful  of  the 
antiracketeerlng  acts  passed  in  that 
Congress,  it  having  lent  itself  to  the 
greatest  numbers  of  convictions. 

Possibly  the  criminal  penalty  Involved 
in  this  bill  and  the  deterrent  it  hopefully 
provokes  overshadows  another  one  of  its 
more  important  aspects. 

That  is  the  Federal  investigative  au- 
thority It  implicitly  grants  to  the  FBI. 
Enactment  of  this  bill  will  allow  Federal 
authorities  to  investigate  these  riots  with 
the  end  to  seeking,  not  only  convictions 
but  desperately  needed  facts.  Who  are 
behind  these  riots?  What  is  their  modus 
operandi?  What  is  their  ultimate  goal? 
These  questions  are  crying  out  for  an- 
swers and  this  bill  will  allow  the  Federal 
authorities  to  furnish  such  answers.  I  say 
it  is  time  the  shroud  of  secrecy  be  lifted 
and  we  fln,d  out  who  and  what  is  behind 
the  terrible  evil  that  is  making  America's 
streets  the  most  dangerous  In  the  world, 
and  certain  areas  in  some  of  our  cities 
the  most  fearful  places  in  which  to  live 
and  work. 

In  urging  enactment  of  my  antlriot 
amendment  to  the  1966  civil  rights  bill, 
I  said  that  fires,  looting,  vandalism,  and 
death  have  become  the  bywords  of  the 
American  summer. 

The  Federal  Government,  which  has 
no  hesitation  in  fighting  in  the  jungles  of 
'Vietnam,  protect  rights  being  trampled 
upon  in  the  racial  wars  and  preaching  of 
anarchy  fought  on  the  asphalt  jungles 
here  in  the  United  States.  I  repeat  these 
words  today. 

It  is  high  time  this  Congress  recognizes 
that  the  term  "civil  rights"  has  a  broad 
application  to  people's  rights. 

The  property  owner  whose  building  Is 
burned  to  the  ground  has  lost  certain  of 
his  civil  rights. 

The  tenapt  who  has  been  evicted  be- 
cause the  building  in  which  he  had  an 
apartment  was  burned  down  has  lost  cer- 
tain of  his  civil  rights. 

The  innocent  citizen  who  has  been  shot 
at  and  injured  or  killed  has  certainly  lost 
certain.  If  not  all,  of  his  rights. 

Congress  has  the  duty  to  enact  proper 
deterrents  to  the  activities  of  those  who 
practice  civil  disorder,  who  inspire  acts 
of  anarchy  and  who  trample  on  every- 
one's rights. 


I  urge  this  Committee  to  adopt  my  bill, 
H.R.  421. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Include 
herewith  the  material  previously  re- 
ferred to  regarding  the  testimony  of 
Assistant  Attorney  General  John  Doar: 

Statement  by  Assistant  Attorney  General 
John  Doar,  Before  StrscoMMiTTEE  No.  5, 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  on  H.R.  17642, 
H.R.  18023,  H.R.  17912,  and  Related  Bills, 
October  5,  1966 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to 
discuss  a  number  of  bills  proposing  federal 
criminal  prosecution  of  persons  who  travel 
Interstate  to  Incite  riots,  some  of  which  also 
propose  federal  criminal  penalties  for  acts 
of  violence  directed  at  persons  who  seek  to 
exercise  federal  rights  to  equal  treatment  in 
various  areas  of  public  life.  My  statement 
win  be  addressed  particularly  to  H.R.  17642, 
H.R.  18023  and  H.R.  17912,  and  other  sub- 
stantially similar  bills. 

I  turn  first  to  the  proposals — derived  from 
Title  V  of  the  "Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966" 
which  passed  the  House  In  August — to  pro- 
tect Negroes  and  civil  rights  workers  from 
acts  of  violence  related  to  their  exercise  of 
federal  rights.  As  former  Attorney  General 
Katzenbach  stated  In  testimony  before  this 
Sob-committee  on  May  4,  1966,  these  out- 
rages have  been  perpetrated  by  a  small  mi- 
nority which  seeks  to  deny  by  force  those 
rights  to  equality  secured  by  the  Fourteenth 
and  Fifteenth  Amendments  and  the  recent 
legislation  put  on  the  books  since  1957.  The 
existing  statutes  dealing  with  violence 
against  racial  groups  are  very  Inadequate. 
Tliey  prescribe  unduly  lenient  penalties  for 
what  are  often  very  serious  crimes  resulting 
In  physical  injury  or  death.  They  require 
proof  of  "specific  intent",  which  In  some 
cases  may  complicate  or  frustrate  effective 
prosecution.  Most  important  of  all,  they 
simply  do  not  reach  certain  crimes  of  racial 
violence  against  Negroes  and  civil  rights 
workers.  Thus,  in  the  Guest  decision,  handed 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court  Just  last  term, 
it  was  made  fairly  clear  that  an  act  of  vi- 
olence by  a  private  person,  not  acting  in 
concert  with  state  officials,  who  seeks  to 
Interfere  with  the  exercise  of  a  right  based 
on  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  is  not  cov- 
ered by  section  241  of  "ntle  18.  Nor  Is  it  cov- 
ered by  section  242,  which  of  course.  Is  re- 
stricted to  acts  done  under  color  of  law. 

Title  V  of  the  proposed  "Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1966"  was  intended  to  compensate  for  the 
abdication  in  some  areas  of  the  local  respon- 
sibility to  arrest,  prosescute,  and  convict — 
where  the  evidence  warrants  conviction — 
perpetrators  of  acts  of  racial  violence.  As  the 
Sub-committee  is  aware,  this  situation  has 
been  the  subject  of  extensive  study  by  vari- 
ous committees  of  Congress.  It  has  been  the 
subject  of  hearings  by  the  United  States 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  which  Issued  a 
report  on  the  matter  and  recommended  the 
enactment  of  new  Federal  criminal  laws.  We 
have  had  nearly  a  century  of  experience  In 
enforcing  the  existing  Federal  criminal  stat- 
utes which  seek  to  vindicate  Federal  rights, 
and  their  weaknesses  have  been  illustrated 
by  a  number  of  court  decisions.  There  is. 
then,  an  impressive  factual  background 
which  amply  confirms  the  Judgment  that 
new  criminal  ■  legislation  In  this  area  Is 
necessary. 

Of  course,  if  all  states  and  cities  were  actu- 
ally providing  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
to  all  of  their  inhabitants  there  would  be  no 
need  for  this  proposal.  But  the  studies  to 
which  I  have  referred  make  it  amply  clear 
that  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  that  hoped- 
for  day.  Until  that  day  comes  the  Federal 
Government  must  fill  the  gap  by  assuming 
the  prosecutor's  responsibility  where  Federal 
rights  are  flouted  and  local  agencies  seem 
Incapable  of  carrying  out  their  historic  law 
enforcement   functions. 
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I  turn  now  to  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posals to  deal  with  riots.  These  blUs  are  a  re- 
sponse to  a  grave  national  problem — the  out- 
break of  rtots  and  other  violent  incidents 
In  a  good  number  of  cities  in  various  sections 
of  the  country. 

These  harmful  events  are  of  great  concern 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  and  to  the  Ad- 
ministration. President  Johnson  expressed 
this,  concern  In  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  on 
July  23.  1966:  i 

Riots  In  the  streets  will  never  bring 
lasting  reform.  They  tear  at  the  very  fabric 
of  the  community.  They  set  neighbor  against 
neighbor.  They  create  walls  of  mistrust  and 
fear  among  fellow  citizens.  They  make  reform 
more  difficult  by  turning  away  the  very 
people  who  can  and  who  must  support  their 
reforms.  They  start  a  chain  reaction  the  con- 
sequences of  which  always  fall  most  heavily 
on  those  who  begin  this  chain  reaction. 

"So  It  is  not  only  to  protect  the  society 
at  large  that  we  refuse  to  condone  riots  and 
disorders.  It  Is  to  serve  the  real  Interests  of 
those  for  whose  cause  we  struggle.  Our 
country  can  abide  by  civil  protest.  It  can  Im- 
prove the  Uvea  of  those  who  mount  that  pro- 
test. But  It  cannot  abide  by  civil  violence." 

There  must  be  an  end  to  these  riots.  But  It 
would  be  unfortunate  If  the  Impression  Is 
conveyed  that  this  Und  of  law  Is  a  panacea 
for  the  riots.  Nor  would  It  be  desirable  to 
suggest  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
about  to  assume  major  responsibility  for 
either  riot  control,  riot  prevention,  or  the 
punishment  of  rioters  These  are  essentially 
local  functions  which  should  be  handled  pri- 
marily on  the  local  level. 

Indeed,  state  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  are  generally  to  be  commended  for 
the  manner  In  which  they  Save  handled  the 
riots.  They  have  acted  promptly  and  vigor- 
ously to  maintain  and  restore  law  and  order. 
They  have  arrested,  prosecuted  and  con- 
victed persons  who  have  resorted  to  violence. 
The  question  the  Sub-committee  may  wish 
to  pursue  Is  whether  there  Is  a  need  for  a 
Federal  criminal  statute  to  assist  the  states 
In  carrying  out  their  primary  obligation  to 
uphold  law  and  order.  Further  data  ought  to 
be  gathered  on  this  subject;  It  would  be 
use/ul  for  the  Sub-committee  to  hear  testi- 
mony from  the  mayors  and  chiefs  of  police 
and  perhaps  other  state  officials  to  ascertain 
whether  they  believe  there  Is  a  need  for  a 
Federal  criminal  statute  In  this  field. 

Another  question  Is  whether  the  proposals 
for  Federal  action  would  aid  in  controlling 
riots  at  the  local  level  These  bills  necessarily 
require  the  Government  to  prove  an  Intent 
to  Incite  a  riot  at  the  very  time  the  Inciter 
crosses  a  state  line.  This  requirement  would 
present  a  serious  obstacle  to  successful  pros- 
ecution. Considering  that  a  state  may  con- 
vict a  person  for  Inciting  a  riot  without 
delving  into  that  sort  of  Intent,  there  Is 
a  real  question  whether  the  proposals  before 
you  add  materially  to  existing  law  enforce- 
ment tools. 

Lastly,  I  would  suggest  that  If  the  Sub- 
committee, after  appropriate  study,  should 
determine  that  a  criminal  statute  of  the 
sort  we  have  been  discussing  should  be  en- 
acted, the  language  of  ihe  blKs  now  before 
the  Committee  should  be  tightened  to  effect 
the  legislative  purpose.  These  bills  seek  to 
provide  punishment  for  both  conduct  and 
speech  contributing  to  certain  types  of  civil 
disorder.  Any  statute  restricting  speech 
touches  on  an  area  which,  as  required  by  the 
First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the 
Federal  courts  have  been  vigilant  to  protect. 
By  appearing  to  reach  too  far,  or  by  using 
vague  or  uncertain  language  In  defining  the 
crime  sought  to  be  punished,  the  Congress 
can  place  the  entire  bill  In  Jeopardy  As  the 
Supreme  Court  has  said: 

"The  objectionable  quality  of  vagueness 
and  overbreadth  does  not  depend  upon  ab- 
sence of  fair  notice  to  a  criminally  accused 
or  upon  uncbanneled  delegation  of  legisla- 


tive powers,  but  upon  the  danger  of  toler- 
ating. In  the  area  of  First  Amendment  free- 
doms, the  existence  of  a  penal  statute  sus- 
ceptible of  sweeping  and  Improper  applica- 
tion. Cf.  Marcus  v.  Search  Warrant.  367  V3. 
717.  733.  These  freedoms  are  delicate  and 
vulnerable,  as  well  as  supremely  precious  In 
our  society.  The  threat  of  sanctions  may 
deter  their  exercise  almost  as  potently  as 
the  actual  application  of  sanctions.  Cf. 
Smith,  v.  California,  supra,  at  151-154; 
Speiser  v.  Randall.  357  U  S  513,  526.  Because 
First  Amendment  freedoms  need  breathing 
space  to  stirvlve,  government  may  regulate 
In  the  area  only  with  narrow  specificity. 
Cantwell  v.  Connecticut,  310  O.S.  286,  311." 

NAACP  V.  Button.  371  U.S.  415,  432-433. 

Accordingly,  where  conduct  protected  by 
the  First  Amendment  may  be  at  hazard, 
very  careful  consideration  should  be  given 
to  terms  of  uncertain  application,  such  as 
"facilitate",  "promotion",  "encoiu'agement", 
"Instruct",  and  "civil  disturbance".  The  Sub- 
committee should  determine  whether  more 
specific  language  can  be  used.  Tightening 
the  language  of  the  bill  will  help  avoid  con- 
stitutional problems.  It  will  also.  In  my 
Judgment,  provide  a  statute  that  will  be 
more  serviceable  as  a  prosecutive  Instrument 
by  having  a  clear  application  that  will  not 
be  misunderstood  by  judges.  Juries,  or  pros- 
ecutors. 

October  11.  1966. 
Congressman  Emanuel  Celler. 
Chairman,    Judiciary    Committee.    House   of 
Representatives .  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Craisman:  On  October  6,  1966, 
I  appeared  before  your  subcommittee  on  be- 
half of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  discuss 
HJl.  17642.  HJl.  18023.  HJl.  17912  and  related 
bills,  which  provide  criminal  punishment  for 
persons  who  forcibly  interfere  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  rights  to  equal  treatment  or  who 
travel  from  one  state  to  another  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Inciting,  organizing  or  participating 
In  riots. 

In  the  course  of  my  testimony  I  discussed 
certain  difficulties  which  the  Department 
had  with  the  language  of  the  pending  bills 
Insofar  as  they  deal  with  interstate  travel 
to  Incite,  organize,  or  participate  In  a  riot. 
During  the  discussion  the  subcommittee 
asked  the  Department  to  assist  It  In  analyz- 
ing the  language  of  these  bills.  It  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  this  request  that  I  am  writing  this 
letter. 

At  the  outset.  I  should  state  the  several 
principles  that  have  guided  me  In  comment- 
ing on  the  language  In  the  proposed  bills: 

First,  although  Incitement  to  riot  Is  not 
a  protected  activity  under  the  First  Amend- 
ment, see,  e.g.,  Kmgsley  International  Pic- 
tures Corp.  V.  Regents,  360  US,  684.  689; 
Cantwell  v.  Connecticut.  310  U.S.  296,  308. 
efforts  to  curb  an  Incitement  necessarily  in- 
volve restrictions  on  expression  and  thereby 
create  the  risk  that  First  Amendment  free- 
doms might  be  violated.  Oare  must  be  taken 
to  assure  that  the  advocacy  of  unpopular 
Ideas,  protected  by  the  First  Amendment,  la 
neither  deterred  nor  punished  In  attempting 
to  punish  Incitement  to  riot. 

Second,  courts  have  required  legislation  In 
the  area  of  First  Amendment  freedoms  to  be 
more  narrowly  drawn  th.in  legislation  In 
other  areas,  since  as  the  .Supreme  Court  de- 
clared, the  First  Amendment  freedoms  are 
at  once  both  "supremely  precious  In  our  so- 
ciety" and  extremely  'delicate  and  vulner- 
able", N-AACt"  v.  Button.  371  VS.  415.  432- 
433.  More  strlnKeiu  standards  would  be  ap- 
plied In  determining  whether  a  law  that  re- 
lates to  Incitement  would  be  overly  broad 
than  those  standards  applied  to  gambling  or 
racV:eteerlng.  .Accordingly,  our  concern  as  to 
the  over-breadth  at  the  legislation  proposed 
by  the  subcommittee  has  nut  been  put  to 
rest  by  the  fact  that  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Antl-Racketeerlng  Act.  18  USC  1952. 
had  been  sustained  and  that  many  of  the 


bills  In  question  adopt  the  structure  and  lan- 
guage of  that  act. 

Third  even  apart  from  constitutional  con- 
siderations of  over- breadth,  a  satisfactory 
pattern  for  a  statute  punishing  Incitement 
to  riot  cannot  t>e  found  In  a  statute  such  at 
the  Antl-Racketeerlng  Act.  That  act  prlmarl; 
ly  deals  with  unlawful  business  enterprlseii 
and  quite  appropriately  uses  words  whlcli 
relate  to  activity  common  In  business  enter- 
prises— eg.,  "promotion",  "establishment", 
"management",  and  "carrying  on".  Most  of 
the  reported  decisions  regarding  Section  1953 
Involve  convictions  for  engaging  In  the  Inter- 
state business  of  gambling.  See,  for  example, 
United  States  v.  Zizzo,  338  F.  2d  577  (7th  Clr. 
1964);  Turf  Center.  Inc.  v.  United  States,  324<» 
F.  2d  793  (9th  Clr.  1963);  Bass  v.  United 
States.  324  F.  2d  168  (8th  Clr.  1963);  United 
States  v.  Barrow,  227  F.  Supp.  722  (E.D.  Pa. 
1964);  United  States  v.  Teemer,  214  F.  Supp. 
952  (N.D.  W.  Va.  1963).  While  the  terms  used 
in  the  Antl-Racketeerlng  Act  have  a  tradi- 
tional and  readily  ascertainable  meaning 
when  used  with  respect  to  business  transac- 
tions or  business  enterprises,  they  do  not 
necessarily  have  the  same  clarity  or  signifi- 
cance when  used  in  connection  with  incite- 
ment to  riot. 

Fourth,  the  Department  suggests  that  the 
constitutional  problem  of  over-breadth 
should  be  dealt  with  by  the  legislature.  Be- 
cause of  the  Importance  and  vulnerability 
of  First  Amendment  freedoms,  the  legisla- 
ture should  not  enact  an  overly  broad  statute 
regulating  expression  in  the  expectation  that 
the  courts  will  cure  the  defect  by  giving 
the  statute  an  acceptable  narrowing  con- 
struction In  the  course  of  prosecutions  under 
It.  In  Dombrowski  v.  Pfister,  380  U.S.  479, 
486-487,  for  example,  the  Supreme  Court  en- 
Joined  the  enforcement  of  an  overly  broad 
state  law  and  stated  that  "[bjecause  of  the 
sensitive  nature  of  constitutionally  pro- 
tected expression,  those  subject  to  an  over- 
broad statute  regulating  expression  will  not 
be  required  to  risk  prosecution  to  test  theli 
rights".  The  mere  prospyect  or  threat  of  prose- 
cution could  deter  the  exercise  of  First 
Amendment  rights,  without  regard  to  the 
likelihood  of  success  of  the  prosecution.  The 
vague  and  critical  terms  In  the  pending 
bills  should  be  defined  by  the  legislature.  In 
this  regard.  It  should  be  noted  that  even  In 
drafting  the  Antl-Racketeerlng  Act  Con- 
gress deemed  It  necessary  to  define  the  criti- 
cal phrase  of  that  statute  "unlawful  ac- 
tivity". 

On  the  basis  of  these  general  principles, 
the  subcommittee  might  wish  to  consider 
revising  the  language  of  the  proposed  bills  in 
these  particulars: 

(a)  A  definition  of  the  term  "riot"  should 
be  Included,  limiting  the  term  to  public  dis- 
turbances that  Involve  unlawful  acts  of  vio- 
lence attributable  to  assemblages  of  persons 
and  which  pose  an  Immediate  danger  of  dam- 
age or  injury  to  property  or  persons.  This  is 
the  type  of  public  disturbance  that  Is  the 
subject  of  your  immediate  concern,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  has  held  a  state  breach-of- 
peace  statute  unconstitutional  when  the 
term  "breach  of  the  p>eace"  was  defined  by 
the  State  court  to  mean  merely  "to  agitate, 
to  arouse  from  a  state  of  repose,  to  molest 
to  Interrupt,  to  hinder,  to  disquiet".  Coj  v 
Louisiana.  379  U.S.  536.  551.  See  al.=o.  Termi- 
niello  V.  Chicago,  337  U.S.  1.;  Edwards  v. 
South  Carolina.  372  U.S.  229. 

Such  an  appropriate  definition  might  con- 
•sist  of  the  following: 

■■\  riot  Is  a  public  disturbance  which  In- 
volves unlawful  acts  of  violence  by  assem- 
blages of  jjersons  and  which  pose.s  an  Imme- 
diate danger  of  damage  or  Injury  to  prop- 
erty or  persons." 

I  also  question  whether  It  Is  necessary  « 
advisable  to  Include  the  phrase  "or  othei 
violent  civil  disturbance"  once  the  term 
"riot"  is  appropriately  defined. 

(b)  The  term  "Inciting  a  riot"  should  ix 


defined  In  the  Act.  The  definition  must  rec- 
ognize that  incitement  is  a  form  of  ex- 
pression, and  should  specifically  state  that 
expression  protected  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment— the  mere  advocacy  of  Ideas  and  the 
mere  expression  of  belief — Is  not  Included 
within  the  scope  of  the  Act.  In  light  of 
Hemdon  v.  Lowry,  301  U.S.  242,  such  a  defini- 
tion nrdght  be  structured  along  the  following : 

"Inciting  a  riot  shall  mean  urging  or  In- 
stigating other  persons  to  riot,  where  such 
urging  or  Instigating  is  done  at  a  time  and 
place  and  under  such  circumstances  as  to 
create  an  Imminent  danger  of  a  riot  occur- 
ring, and  shall  not  mean  the  mere  advocacy 
of  ideas  or  the  mere  expression  of  belief." 

(cl  The  phrase  "crime  of  violence,  arson, 
bombing  or  other  act  which  is  a  felony  or 
high  misdemeanor  under  federal  or  state 
law  •  introduces  an  unnecessary  element  into 
the  legislation.  Those  concepts  are  appro- 
priate in  a  law  like  the  Fugitive  Felon  Act, 
18  use.  1703,  but  not  In  legislation  such 
as  this,  where  any  act  of  violence  In  further- 
ance C'f  a  riot  would  be  proscribed. 

(di  The  subcommittee  may  VTlsh  to  In- 
clude a  definition  of  "Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce"  so  as  to  delineate  the  scope  of 
the  Federal  concern.  I  understand  that  the 
sponsors  are  primarily  concerned  with  draft- 
ing a  statute  aimed  at  individuals  that  move 
from  one  state  to  another.  Accordingly,  the 
bills  could  be  written  to^ cover  only  those 
persons  who  travel  in  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  and  to  provide  that  a  person 
trave'."  In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
when  he  travels  from  one  state  to  another,  or 
from  a  foreign  country  to  a  state.  In  such  a 
provision,  the  term  "state"  should  be  defined 
so  .^s  to  Include  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  any 
posse.<is;on  or  territory  of  the  United  States. 

(ei  The  Internal  structure  of  many  of  the 
proposed  bills  might  be  simplified  in  such  a 
way  so  as  to  avoid  constitutional  problems 
and  at  :he  same  time  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  the  sponsors.  For  example,  the  language 
might  te  revised  so  as  to  prohibit  any  pyerson 
from  traveling  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  an  intent  to  incite  a  riot,  or 
to  org.-.nize  a  riot,  or  to  commit  any  act  of 
vloler.ce  in  furtherance  of  a  riot,  or  to  aid 
or  ftbet  ;uiy  person  in  organizing  a  riot,  or 
committing  any  act  of  violence  In  further- 
ance cf  a  riot,  and  who  thereafter  incites 
a  riot,  or  organizes  a  riot  or  commits  or  at- 
tempts to  commit  any  act  of  violence  In  fur- 
therance of  a  riot,  or  aids  or  abets  any  per- 
son organizing  a  riot,  or  committing  or  at- 
tempting to  commit  any  net  of  violence  In 
furtherance  of  a  riot 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  sugges- 
tions offered  here  are  the  last  word  In  statu- 
tory drafting.  They  represent  a  preliminary 
effort  to  think  through  the  problem  and 
come  up  with  a  constitutional  proposal, 
1  am  sure  that  further  Improvements  and 
refinements  can  be  made. 

As  I  Indicated  in  my  testimony,  the  pro- 
posed riot  bills  raise  other  problems  apart 
from  the  First  Amendment.  A  statute  of  this 
type  would  not  be  a  panacea  for.  riots.  The 
need  for  enactment  of  this  kind  of  bill,  and 
its  \uillty.  could  warrant  further  study  and 
confideratlon  before  It  Is  decided  that  a 
Federal  criminal  statute  should  be  enacted 
to  rus=ist  the  states  and  cities  In  carrying  out 
their  primary  responsibility  to  maintain  law 
and  order. 

The  Department  would  be  pleased  to  pro- 
vide whatever  additional  assistance  the  sub- 
committee might  desire  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

John  Doab, 
Aisistant     Attorney     General,     Civil 
Rights  Division. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan], 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  oppose 
H.R.  421,  not  only  because  It  raises  seri- 


ous constitutional  questions,  which  were 
explored  by  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  who  prepared  the  minority 
views  in  the  report,  but  also  because  it 
is  not  directed  at  the  basic  causes  of  the 
riots  which  we  so  easily  and  properly 
decry. 

There  Is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence 
presented  by  the  committee — and  I  point 
this  out  to  those  who  so  often  raise  the 
banner  of  States'  rights — to  the  effect 
that  State  and  local  authorities  are  un- 
willing or  unable  to  d^l  with  civil  dis- 
turbances. There  is  not  a  scintilla  of 
evidence  to  show  why  the  traditional  con- 
trol of  civil  disturbances  should  not  be 
left  in  local  hands.  But  there  is  ample 
evidence  to  show  that  this  bill  is  being 
brought  to  this  floor  in  a  misguided  at- 
temptcto  legislate  away  our  frustrations 
over  the  unfortunate  riots  which  have 
occurred. 

There  exist  a  host  of  urgent  needs 
which  require  the  attention  of  this  body. 

It  is  a  travesty  to  spend  time  on  this 
legislation  when  we  should  be  working  on 
legislation  which  can  meet  the  urgent 
needs  of  our  cities. 

This  Is  really  a  mechanism  to  escape 
facing  up  to  the  real  sources  of  civil  dis- 
turbance. Riots  do  not  occur  in  commu- 
nities of  well-housed,  well-fed  individ- 
uals who  see  a  future  In  their  efforts,  but 
riots  do  occur  in  areas  inhabited  by  peo- 
ple who  are  unemployed  or  imderem- 
ployed,  by  people  who  feel  they  have  no 
stake  or  future  in  our  society,  by  people 
who  have  givei^ap  all  hope. 

I  should  like  to  refer  briefly  to  a  study 
on  the  sources  of  violence  in  six  northern 
cities  by  Dr.  Joseph  Spiegel  of  Brcmdeis 
University,  in  which  he  said: 

Riots  grow  out  of  deep,  long-harbored  dis- 
contents within  the  ghetto.  There  Is  an  Inter- 
action of  two  factors,  the  "grievance  level" 
and  the  Inflammatory  nature  of  the  Incident 
precipitating  the  Initial  o|itbreak.  Where  the 
"grievance  level"  Is  high'  over  lack  of  jobs, 
miserable  housing,  or  the  conviction  of  pwlice 
brutality,  a  small  Incident  will  trigger  a  riot. 
(Washington  Post,  7/12/67.  C6) . 

We  should  bear  those  words  in  mind. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  May  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan],  who 
has  worked  for  many  years  on  these  mat- 
ters, for  beginning  to  uncover  what  I  be- 
lieve is  a  growing  feeling  In  this  body — 
quite  clearly,  and  I  might  be  wrong — that 
there  is  developing  feeling  that  we  are 
beginning  to  understand  the  truth  and 
the  significance  of  the  causes  of  these 
riots. 

I  do  not  say  to  my  colleagues  that  this 
bill  will  not  pass,  but  I  do  say  that  we  are 
witnessing  this  afternoon  the  beginning 
of  the  recognition  that  we  must  get  to 
the  basic  causes  of  these  problems  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ryan]  has  so  accurately  summarized. 

Trying  to  palm  these  disturbances  off 
on  outside  agitators  is  just  not  going  to 
wash.  It  is  not  going  to  wash  in  th^ress. 
It  is  not  going  to  wash  with  the  American 
people.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  it  really 
is  going  to  wash  with  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


SPECIFIC      EDITORIAl,     DISCOSSION     OF     ANTIBIOT 
BILL 

As  one  example  of  the  specific  editorial 
discussion  of  HH.  421,  I  would  like  to 
include  in  the  Record  an  editorial  and  a  - 
column  from  the  New  York  Times  which 
specifically  discuss  this  bill  and  analyze 
its  fault  and  why  it  will  have  no  effect 
on  stopping  riots. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  19,  1967 J 
This  Law  Won't  Stop  Riots 

If  the  antl  riot  bill  that  the  House  is 
scheduled  to  consider — and  wUl  probably 
overwhelming  approve — today  would  put  a 
stop  to  riots,  it  wotild  be  a  miraculous  piece 
of  legislation.  Unfortunately,  It  will  have  no 
effect  one.  way  or  the  other  on  the  root  causes 
or  the  riots  themselves. 

As  loosely  drafted  by  Representative  Wil- 
liam C.  Cramer,  Florida  Republican,  the  bill 
would  imfK>se  penalties  of  up  to  five  years  in 
Jail  for  using  interstate  communications  to 
"incite,  organize,  promote  or  encourage  or 
carry  on  a  riot."  The  bill's  author  admits 
that  It  Is  aimed  specifically  at  the  Inl^mma- 
tory  language  of  Stokely  Carmlchael,  the 
black  power  advocate,  but  wisely  makes  no 
claim  that  the  bUl  Itself  will  halt  riots. 

When  this  bill  appeared  as  an  amendment 
last  year  to  the  Administration's  civil  rights 
package,  only  25  votes  could  be  mustered  in 
opposition.  This  year  It  is  opposed  by  Ad- 
ministration civil  rights  leaders  in  Congress, 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  Negro 
organizations  and  labor  groups,  who  fear  in- 
terference in  legal  interstate  organizing  ac- 
tivities. 

In  the  effort  to  reach  riots  at  their  source, 
an  "anti-riot"  bill  is  no  substitute  for  a  civil 
rights  bill.  It  is — at  least  this  one  Is — simply 
a  gesture  in  frustration,  quite  apart  f rcxn  the 
questionable  constitutionality  of  a  bill  that 
would  attempt  to  stop  free  speech  somewhere 
in  the  air  between  the  states. 

The  column  from  Monday's  New  York 
Times,  by  Mr.  Herbert  Mitgang,  member 
of  the  editorial  board  of  the  New  York 
Times,  is  a  particularly  well  rounded  dis- 
cussion of  the  bill,  including  some  of  its 
legislative  history,  its  impacts  on  civil 
liberties.  The  column  goes  on  to  discuss 
the  real  nature  of  the  riots  that  have 
been  occurring  in  America  in  recent 
years  and  sets  them  in  a  historical  con- 
text. 

The  column  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  1.7,  1967) 
The  Ground  Rules — If  Any — or  Protest 
(By  Herbert  Mitgang) 

In  coming  days  Cong^resa  will  be  jxinderlng 
rights  legislation  that  is  historical  in  nature, 
that  takes  the  country  back  to  Its  revolu- 
tionary and  Constitutional  roots. 

New  bUls  are  attempting  to  define  what 
may  be  Impossible:  What  are  the  bounds  of 
civil  protest  for  Americans?  Specifically,  is  It 
feasible  to  restrict  free  passage  between 
states  by  people  engaged  in  civil  rights  dem- 
onstrations that  may  boll  over  into  riots? 
If  so,  at  what  point  does  a  person  in  a  pro- 
test lose  his  own  rights? 

BROAD    LANGUAGE 

Inflaming  words  and  shattering  glass  and 
the  prospect  of  more  to  come  in  the  cities  are 
the  reasons  behind  the  pending  anti-riot  bill. 
As  drafted  by  Rep,  William  C.  Cramer,  Flor- 
ida Republican,  It  provides  penalties  of  up  to 
five  years  In  jail  for  using  interstate  com- 
munications (a  phone  call?  a  post  card?)  to 
start  or  direct  violence,  or  for  any  person  to 
cross  a  state  line  with  Intent  to  "Incite,  orga- 
nize, promote  or  encourage  or  carry  on  a 
riot."  The  broad  language  could  imprison 
not    only    Stokely    Carmlchael,    the    black 
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power  Jlngotst  against  whom  the  Congress- 
man admits  his  bill  is  aimed,  but  a  Journal- 
ist reporting  a  not  disagreeably  In,  say, 
Florida. 

Claahlng  with  this  Is  the  Administration 
bill  sponsored  by  Rep.  Emanuel  Celler.  New 
York  Democrat,  making  it  a  crime  to  Inter- 
fere on  racial  grounds  with  a  person's  lawful 
exercise  of  his  civil  rights.  The  Celler  bill, 
paxt  of  the  Administration's  civil  rights  pack- 
age. Is  designed  to  strengthen  laws  against 
harming  Negro  assembly  and  petition  The 
antl-rlot  bill  Is  expected  to  pass:  the  civil 
rights  bill  to  have  tough  sledding. 

These  bills  represent  not  only  laws  but 
attitudes  toward  the  burning  domestic  Issue 
of  the  Civil  War  and  again  today:  Negro 
equality  and  attainment.  Riots  are  the  sur- 
face symptom  of  internal  despair,  not  simply 
outside  agitation. 

PETrrlON  BT  RIOT 

The  blacks  and  whites  of  these  summer 
set-pieces  go  beyond  Birmingham,  Watts  and 
Newark.  Rioting  is  this  season's  deliberate 
mode  of  expression.  It  is  the  new  march  In 
quickstep.  Interestingly,  residents  of  Watts 
now  call  their  riot  a  revolt.  They  are  trying 
to  tell  us  something. 

These  are  not  Just  riots,  but  rlot-p)etlUons. 
The  violent  sort  with  gangs  of  young  toughs 
putting  the  torch  to  gasoline  and  looting 
stores  Is  plainly  lawless  and  pragmatically  a 
setback  to  forward-looking  civil  rights  legis- 
lation. Arson  and  theft  can  be  dealt  with  by 
police  and  courts:  no  new  laws  are  required 
to  apprehend  or  punish  felons.  .\11  cities  al- 
ready have  the  necessary  laws,  ranging  from 
minor  disorderly  conduct  misdemeanors 
to  actual  riot  .acts,  i  Cincinnati  officials  have 
literally  "read  the  riot  act"  to  rioters.) 

The  more  telling  riot  Is  "non-violent"  In 
origin,  even  when  it  breaks  open.  In  Newark 
It  was  a  threat  of  housing  dislocation  that 
fanned  the  flames  that  burst  Into  Inexcusable 
criminal  violence:  in  Boston  the  genesis  was 
discontent  over  welfare:  in  New  Mexico, 
where  one  of  the  forgotten  minorities  exists, 
the  real  cause  of  what  began  as  a  lawsuit 
..and  ended  with  a  National  Guard  foray 
against  the  "rebels"  was  Job  discrimination 
against  Americans  of  Mexican  origin.  The 
"non-violent"  riot  begins  with  a  speclflc 
grievance;  with  a  desire  to  obtain  equality 
of  law  rather  than  to  break  it. 

While  not  condoning  lawbreaking  that 
accompanies  rioting,  Negro  leaders  are  aware 
that  the  threat  of  violence  sometimes  re- 
dresses some  grievances.  But  they  also  know 
that  for  the  longer  pull,  what  counts  are 
real  Jobs  and  funds  for  housing  to  replace 
the  buildings  that  were  rookeries  when  Jacob 
Rlls  exposed  them  over  a  half-century  ago 
In  "How  the  Other  Half  Lives." 

THE  TEA  PASTY  RIOT 

It  would  take  the  wisdom  of  a  Solomon— 
and  nobody  answering  that  description  seems 
to  be  in  Congress — to  define  the  delicate 
point  at  which  a  militant  spteech  becomes 
Incitement  to  riot.  It  may  be  recalled  that 
responsible  white  citizens,  more  or  less  dis- 
guised In  psychedelic  Indian  dress.  aJmoet 
two  centuries  ago  boarded  a  bark  in  Boston 
Harbor  and  angrily  destroyed  private  prop- 
erty. Calmer  people  were  so  aghast  that  they 
suggested  that  the  ministers  and  rabble- 
rousing  patriots  who  Incited  this  riotous 
act  became  turnspits  In  the  kitchens  of  the 
English  nobility 

The  outbursts  in  the  streets  and  in  the 
slums,  like  that  tea  party  in  Boston,  are 
usually  protests  to  m.^ke  a  point,  but  pro- 
tests are  rarely  neat 

DISCtJSSION     OF    THE    CAUSES    OP    THE     NEWARK 
RIOTS 

I  would  like  to  have  Included  in  the 
Record  editorials  from  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post,  and 
also  a  column  by  Roscoe  Drummond,  a 


nationally  known  syndicated  columnist, 
which  insightfully  and  hone.stly  address 
themselves  to  the  true  causes  of  the  New- 
ark, riots. 

The  material  follows: 
IFrom  the  New  'Vork  Times,  July  17,  1967] 
Behi.nd    Newark's    E.tPLosioN 

Trie  force  of  an  explosion  tends  to  be  pro- 
p<jriio:i.il  to  the  amount  of  dynamite  In- 
volved. The  terrible  ferocity  and  magnitude 
of  Newark's  ordeal  last  weekend  testify  that 
there  was  an  enormous  amount  of  social 
dynamite  on  the  scene  waiting  to  be  touched 
off.  Now  th.tt  relative  calm  has  returned — 
thanks  to  energetic  etTorts  of  polioemen,  fire- 
men, guardsmen  and  others — the  problem  is 
to  diagnose  the  sources  of  the  bitterness  and 
discontent  that  erupted  so  tragically  to  point 
the  Way  to  effective  action  to  prevent  repeti- 
tion of  such  an  outbreak. 

Thjse  engaged  in  sniping,  arson  and  loot- 
ing in  Newark  last  weekend  were  committing 
criminal  acts,  of  course.  But  it  adds  noth- 
ing to  our  understanding  of  the  riKits  of 
what  happened  to  say.  as  Governor  Hughes 
did.  that  'It  was  plain  and  simple  crime  and 
not  a  civil  rights  protest."  Governor  Hughes 
Is  too  able  and  sensitive  an  executive  not  to 
realize  that  the  vital  questions  are  more 
basic:  Why  did  so  many  Newark  Negroes  en- 
gage m  these  criminal  acts?  And  even  more 
important,  why  did  such  a  large  proportion 
of  Newark's  Negroes,  openly  approve  of  what 
was  done  while  showing  hostility  toward  the 
forces  ct  law  and  order?  The  Governor  came 
closer  to  the  truth  when  he  spoke  of  "Insur- 
rection" and  "rebellion.  "  phenomena  reflect- 
ing social  and  economic  pathologv. 

Many  of  the  causes  of  Newark's  agony  are 
all  too  common  In  the  black  ghettoes  of  this 
country.  Newark's  Negroes  are  predominantly 
poor  people  who  are  unemployed  or  have  low- 
paying  Jobs.  Their  housing  is  shameful  in 
many  cases,  their  education  usually  grossly 
deflclent,  and  their  prospects  for  Improve- 
ment virtually  invisible.  They  feel  cheated 
that  they  are  not  full  fledged  participants 
in  the  affluent  society,  and  Jump  easily  to 
the  conclusion  that  It  Is  the  fault  of 
"Whltey"  that  they  are  excluded  from  the 
general  prosperity  Hate,  envy  and  bitterness 
follow  quickly  from  such  reasoning. 

But  it  is  the  special  factors  in  Newark's 
situation  that  explain  the  dimensions  and 
fury  of  what  happened  there.  Even  before 
last  weekend's  catastrophe,  students  of  ur- 
ban problems  knew  that  Newark  was  a  sick 
city,  all  too  prominent  in  the  national  rank- 
ings on  crime,  venereal  disease,  and  drug 
addiction. 

The  central  political  fart  about  Newark  Is 
that  half  or  more  than  half  of  Its  popula- 
tion con.'iists  of  Negroes.  Yet  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  levers  of  political  and  economic 
pwwer  in  that  city  are  in  the  hands  of  white 
men  who.  many  Negroes  are  convinced,  do 
not  want  to  share  that  power  eqult.ibly  with 
black  men  This  conviction  was  greatly  rein- 
forced recently  during  the  much-publicized 
controversy  centering  about  Mayor  Addonl- 
zlo's  refusal  to  appoint  a  Negro  with  a  grad- 
uate degree  to  a  high  paying  post  in  the  city's 
Board  of  Education.  Even  more  provoking 
was  the  Newark  Government's  decision  to 
locate  a  new  medical  school  on  a  site  that 
can  be  made  available  only  by  displacing 
thousands  of  Negroes  from  their  present 
slum  homes.  Inevitably,  that  decision  fos- 
tered the  belief  that  the  white  rulers  of 
Newark  were  trying  to  retain  political  con- 
trol by  forcing  Negroes  to  leave  the  city. 
Mass  bitterness  rose  higher,  as  did  hostility 
to   police 

This  is  the  background  of  alienation  and 
misery  that  produced  Newark's  "insurrec- 
tion" Its  dangerous  potentials  remain  even 
after  the  worst  of  the  violence  has  been 
ended— ended  at  least  temporarily. 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  July  17. 

1967) 

StnciDE  IN-  THE  Slums 

Crowds  have  rioted,  through  history,  for  an 
astonishing  variety  of  purposes.  Some  have 
been  explicitly  revolutionary,  like  the  cele- 
brated crowd  that  marched  on  the  Bastille. 
Most  have  had  much  narrower  political  alms 
In  the  1830's,  in  the  English  Midlands,  there 
were  towns  that  remained  perfectly  peaceful 
e.xcept  wtoBi  the  government  attempted  to 
enforce  Itslnfamous  New  Poor  Law;  then  the 
mob  gathered,  even  In  the  face  of  armed 
troops,  to  seize  the  welfare  authorities' 
papers  and  quite  literally  to  run  them  out  of 
town.  Other  riots  have  had  clear  and  specific 
economic  goals,  to  lower  the  price  of  wheat 
or  to  force  the  rehiring  of  men  laid  off  at 
the  mill.  Some  crowds  have  beei^  deUfc>€rate!y 
homicidal;  any  of  a  hundred  lyilthings  would 
be  an  example. 

The  most  curious  aspect  of  the  Newark 
riot,  and  the  long  succession  of  Negro  slum 
riots  over  the  past  three  summers.  Is  the 
extraordinary  extent  to  which  they  have  been, 
not  revolutionary  or  homicidal,  but  purpose- 
less and  suicidal.  In  these  peculiar  riots  the 
mob  has  never  marched  out  of  the  slum  to 
attack  the  symbols  of  community  authority, 
whether  bastille  or  city  hall  or  police  head- 
quarters. There  has  never  been  a  manifesto, 
or  a  list  of  stated  grievances;  the  people  who 
explain  articulately  the  reasons  for  the  riot 
are  rarely  the  rioters.  All  of  these  riots,  how- 
ever violent  and  destructive,  have  turned 
Inward  on  the  slum  Itself,  and  the  chief 
victim  has  always  been  the  slum  and  Its 
people.  Certainly  there  has  been  looting  and 
burning  of  businesses  run  by  whites:  but 
these  are  the  stores  on  which  Negro  custom- 
ers depend.  When  the  white  shopkeeper  can 
no  longer  get  Insurance  and  credit  on  normal 
terms.  It  Is  the  Negro  consumer  who  pays. 

Both  Governor  Hughes  of  New  Jersey  and 
Stokely  Carmlchael  have  used  the  word  "re- 
bellion" to  describe  the  Newark  disaster.  It 
may  be  a  rebellion  in  the  psychiatric  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  but  It  Is  certainly  not  a 
rebellloi^  in  the  political  sense.  It  Is  not  an 
attempt  to  replace  one  public  authority  with 
another,  it  is  merely  a  blind  outburst. 

The  slums  of  Newark  are  squalid,  aging 
and  intensely  depressing.  But  it  is  a  bit  too 
easy  to  suggest  that  the  riots  are  caused  by 
bad  housing  and  poverty  alone.  Cities  have 
always  had  slums,  but  the  slums  have  only 
occasionally  rioted.  Poor  ar.d  ill-educated 
though  they  may  be,  the  yoving  people  who 
riot  are  not  nearly  so  wretchedly  poor  and 
Ill-educated  as  their  parents  a  generation 
ago.  These  youngsters  have  come  far  enougli 
tc)  feel  a  sense  of  change,  but  not  far 
enougli  to  see  the  evidence  of  improvement. 
They  have  abandoned  their  parents'  code  of 
restraints,  but  the  life  of  the  big  city  slums 
has  given  them  precious  little  to  replace  it. 

The  remedy  begins,  of  course,  with  the 
restoration  of  order,  and  the  strengthening 
of  social  programs  to  do  what  they  can  But 
It  will  also  require,  no  doubt,  changes  in  the 
style  of  city  government  In  this  cour.try. 
Highly  centralized.  Impersonal  government 
does  not  work  to  the  benefit  of  the  slums; 
the  governments  of  the  big  cities  will  now.  If 
they  are  wise,  consider  the  advantages  of 
very  substantial  decentralization.  The  pres- 
ent theory  of  political  representation  ap- 
pears to  be  defective:  for  the  people  who 
have  rioted  In  Newark,  and  dozens  of  other 
American  cities,  clearly  feel  themselves 
utterly  unrepresented  and  impotent  in  their 
city  governments.  These  rioters  differ  from 
most  rioters  throughout  history  in  that  theT 
believe  themselves  harmed  little  by  the  worst 
of  defeats  and  benefited  little  by  the  best 
of  successes.  The  expression  of  this  despair  is 
a  highly  unusual  style  of  riot  that  becomes 
not  only  wantonly  destructive,  but  pro- 
foundly self-destructive. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  July  19, 

1967] 

Riots   and   Rights;    Races   United    Against 

Violence 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Despite  the  Newark  race  riots,  there  Is  a 
wide  Negro  and  white  common  front  against 
violence. 

Re.'-ponsible  Negro  and  white  leaders  Join 
m  totally  condemning  this  rioting  as  evil, 
purposeless,  and  self-destructive  and  com- 
pletely reject  It  as  of  value  to  anybody. 

Re;ponsible  Negro  and  white  leaders  are 
equally  aware  that  this  violence  does  not 
flare  up  without  a  cause  and  that.  If  we  let 
ange."  deter  us  from  dealing  with  the  causes, 
we  will  be  piling  up  tinder  which  somebody 
wlUllcht. 

Just  before  the  violence  broke  In  Newark, 
Sen.  Edw.ird  W.  Brooke  of  Massachusetts 
spoke  for  the  best  in  all  of  us,  not  Just  for 
his  race,  in  warning  that  "riots  and  violence 
are  the  mortal  enemies,  not  the  servants,  of 
the  cUil  rights  movement." 

And  both  the  leadership  and  the  member- 
ship of  the  NAACP  backed  up  Brooke's  view 
without  reservation.  Its  resolutloii  condemn- 
ing the  riot  and  calling  upon  "all  law-abid- 
ing citizens  of  both  races  to  act  promptly 
and  sternly  to  put  down  such  violence"  was 
not  passed  just  overwhelmingly;  It  was  passed 
unanimously. 

What  is  crucial  is  to  build  a  wider  com- 
mon front  to  do  at  every  level  of  govern- 
ment— from  slum  ghetto  to  city  hall,  to 
Congress  and  the  White  House — more  of 
what  needs  to  be  done  to  reduce  Negro 
poverty,  to  better  Negro  education  and  Job- 
training,  and  to  improve  Negro  living  con- 
ditions. 

These  conditions  do  not  Justify  resort  to 
violence,  but  we  must  break  the  vicious  circle 
in  which  the  Negro  poor  feel  that  the  only 
v,-ay  they  can  get  attention  is  by  rioting  and 
more  and  more  whites  turn  against  what 
needs  to  be  done  because  of  the  rioting. 

However  understandable,  the  Negro  rioting 
Is  self-defeating  as  Is  the  white  resistance — 
born  of  the  rioting — to  doing  what  is  needed 
to  deal   faithfully  with   the  Negro  poor. 

This  is  the  vicious  circle  which  must  be 
broken,  for  Sen.  Brooke  is  assuredly  right 
when  he  says  that.  If  any  arm  of  government 
"out  of  fear  or  anger  continues  to  choose  the 
path  of  Inaction,  racial  violence  In  the  United 
States  will  not  only  continue.  It  will  recur 
with  increasing  intensity." 

New  Jersey  Gov.  Richard  Hughes  Is  com- 
pletely accurate  and  profoundly  misleading 
in  saying  that  the  Newark  rioting  was  not  a 
"civil  rights  protest"  but  a  "criminal  Insur- 
rection." 

It  Is  true  that  the  violence  did  not  spring 
up  merely  because  some  constitutional  civil 
right  had  been  denied,  but  it  was  a  racial 
uprising  and  It  does  not  help  one  whit  to 
pretend  otherwise. 

We  need  to  keep  In  mind: 

The  real  racial  problem  Is  long  accumu- 
lated, long  unredressed  wrongs  which  are  the 
inherited  blight  of  slavery  and  unequal  op- 
portunity after  slavery, 

Tliere  Is  white  poverty,  but  Negro  poverty 
Is  worse.  Education  for  Negroes  is  Improving, 
but  a  century  of  Inferior  educational  op- 
portunity leaves  many  Negroes  unequipped 
to  live  and  work  in  today's  complex,  skill- 
required  society. 

Government  at  every  level  has  a  high- 
priority  need  to  help  the  Negro  poor  help 
themselves  because  equal  opportunity  has 
been  so  long  denied  them. 

the  totally    inadequate   education    RECEIVin) 
BY    most    disadvantaged    AMERICANS 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  an  eloquent  and  insightful  dis- 
cussion of  the  totally  Inadequate  educa- 
tion given  to  most  Negro  Americans  and 
the  other  disadvantaged  American  mi- 


nority  groups.   By   the   nationally   re- 
nowned columnist,  Mr.  Joseph  Alsop. 

For  many  months  now,  Mr.  Alsop  has 
been  pointing  out  that  only  if  we  make 
a  major  national  effort  to  provide  all 
Americans  with  the  quality  education 
necessary  for  the  20th-century  Ameri- 
can life,  will  we  ever  be  able  to  signifi- 
cantly attack  the  whole  complex  of  the 
problems  of  ghetto  life.  In  this  particu- 
lar column  that  appeared  in  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post,  Mr.  Alsop  is  es- 
pecially eloquent  and  forceful  in  both 
his  description  of  the  problem  and  his 
call  for  a  "big  scale"  effort  to  meet  this 
"immediate  emergency"  of  the  desperate 
situation  in  the  ghettos  of  America. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Miserable  Offenders 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

New  York, — "We  have  offended  against 
Thy  Holy  laws.  We  have  left  undone  those 
things  which  we  ought  to  have  done;  and 
we  have  done  those  things  which  we  ought 
not  to  have  done;  and  there  is  no  health  In 
us.  But  Thou,  oh  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us, 
miserable  offenders!" 

The  terrible  words  of  the  general  confes- 
sion should  now  be  (but  of  course  will  not 
be)  recited  In  unison,  with  bowed  heads  and 
contrite  hearts,  by  the  ugly-minded  racist 
conservatives  and  the  wooly  minded  masoch- 
istic liberals,  and  the  Negro  leaders  who  have 
lacked  the  application  and  the  guts  to  deal 
with  practical  Negro  problems,  and  the  com- 
placent white  middle  class  Americans  who 
have  tried  to  shove  all  Negro  problems  under 
the  rug. 

After  Newark,  after  Plalnfleld,  after  the 
trouble  In  little  Waterloo,  Iowa,  any  fool 
ought  to  be  able  to  see  that  we  have  waited 
far,  far  too  long  to  do  "those  things  which 
we  ought  to  have  done."  And  to  get  those 
things  done,  which  will  be  very  difficult  and 
vastly  expensive,  the  first  requirement  is  to 
identify  the  true  essence  of  the  race  problem 
In  America. 

The  essence  of  the  race  problem  is  not  race 
hatred,  although  race  hatred  is  a  sin  in  the 
eyes  of  God.  It  Is  not  discrimination,  al- 
though discrimination  is  a  defilement  of  all 
that  America  stands  for.  It  Is  not  segrega- 
tion, although  segregation  must  be  struck 
down.  The  essence  of  our  race  problem  Is  in 
fact  the  shockingly  deficient  education  that 
our  Negro  Americans  are  customarily  given. 

Take  a  minority  differentiated  by  skin 
color.  Give  the  members  of  this  minority  an 
education  immensely  Inferior  to  that  given 
to  the  white  majority.  Thereby  condemn 
most  of  the  members  of  this  minority  to 
frustration  and  bitterness  and  Joblessness. 
How  then  can  you  hope  to  escape  from  race 
hatred  and  discrimination  and  segregation? 
And  how  can  you  expect  to  avoid  the  sort  of 
explosion  that  happened  in  Newark? 

The  questions  are  self-answering;  yet  the 
foregoing  is  exactly  what  we  have  been  do- 
ing in  America,  decade  after  decade.  Among 
our  deprived  minorities — and  these  include 
Mexican-Americans,  Appalachian  whites  and 
other  groups  besides  Negroes — over  two- 
thirds  of  the  children  drop  out  of  school 
after  the  ninth  grade. 

They  do  not  drop  out,  mark  you,  because 
they  have  no  ambition,  or  because  they  are 
lazy,  or  because  of  the  temptation  of  the 
ghetto  streets.  These  causes  all  have  their 
Influence  on  this  child  or  that.  But  the 
main  cause  for  dropping  out  is  something 
else  again.  The  main  cause  is  the  fact  that 
the  children  of  these  deprived  minorities  are, 
on  average,  already  more  than  years  behind 
when  they  enter  the  ninth  grade. 

This  dire  lag  occurs  because  the  Negroes 
and  other  children  of  acutely  deprived  back- 
ground enter  school  considerably  behind 
white  middle  class  children;   and  they  fall 


further  and  further  behind  as  their  school- 
ing continues.  And  any  boy  or  girl  who  is 
asked  to  do  ninth  grade  work  with  less  than 
seventh  grade  training  is  almost  bound  to 
drop  out;  in  these  circumstances,  dropping 
out  is.the  natural  thing  to  do. 

To  the  drojxjuts  must  then  be  added  the 
Negro  boys  and  girls  who  stay  through  high 
school  (and  staying  through  is  the  right 
phrase,  rather  than  going  through)  the 
process  of  falling  further  and  further  behlhd 
continues  in  high  school.  Thus  our  Negro 
high  school  graduates,  on  average,  have  only 
reached  the  level  of  eighth  grade-plus  when 
the  valedictorian  mounts  the  platform. 

In  other  words,  our  national  school  system 
at  present  falls  to  give  the  equivalent  of  an 
ordinary  white  blue  collar-education  to  nine 
Negro  boys  and  girls  in  every  ten.  Nine  in 
every  ten  are  not  prepared  to  achieve,  and 
are  then  rated  for  being  "under-achievers." 
Nine  in  every  ten  are  not  equipped  to  get 
and  hold  Jobs  in  an  increasingly  technolog- 
ical society,  and  are  then  condemned  for  Idle- 
ness and  lack  of  aspiration. 

It  Is  in  truth  a  miracle,  In  these  grim  and 
shameful  circumstances,  that  the  situation 
Is  not  far  worse  than  It  is.  There  Is  only 
one  remedy. 

To  rescue  the  next  generation,  heavy  addi- 
tional investments  must  be  made — and  on  an 
enormous  scale — in  order  to  Improve  the 
ghetto  schools,  to  overcome  the  handicap  of 
deprivation,  and  to  give  Negroes  educations 
fully  equal  to  the  white  average.  And  to  meet 
the  immediate  emergency — and  it  is  an 
emergency,  as  Newark  proved — something 
like  an  urban  WPA  needs  to  be  started,  forth- 
with and  on  a  big  scale. 

Besides  providing  Jobs  to  ease  the  tension, 
such  a  WPA  could  also  offer  Incentives  for 
acquisition  of  Job-promoting  skills.  There 
are  other  details  needing  to  be  fllled  In.  But 
what  needs  doing  can  be  done.  That  has  been 
proved  beyond  question  by  the  more  effective 
schools  program  here  In  New  York,  for  edu- 
cational improvement  Is  the  great  long  range 
essential. 

And  In  this  city,  eavesdropping  on  decent 
white  Americans  talking  about  Newark  in 
these  last  days,  it  has  been  easy  to  discover 
what  we  must  expect  If  what  needs  doing  is 
not  done.  We  must,  in  truth,  expect  a  re- 
action of  blind  rage  and  fear  among  the 
white  majority,  that  will  make  this  Republic 
into  a  Nation  forever  dishonored,  divided 
and  defeated  In  every  finer  aspiration. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  contribution.  I  hope  that  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  fundamental  disorders  in  our 
society  is  beginning  to  dawn  and  that 
Congress  will  face  and  debate  this  im- 
portant Issue  during  the  coming  months. 
Will  we  pass  the  necessary  legislation 
and  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  reach 
the  causes  of  the  dissatisfactions  which 
erupt  in  this  kind  of  a  civil  disturbance? 

Certainly  it  is  a  grand  illusion  to  be- 
lieve that,  by  punishing  those  who  "in- 
cite" riots,  ipso  facto  riots  will  not 
occur. 

This  legislation  is  an  Illusion  because 
it  does  not  address  the  substantive  issues 
related  to  riots — unemployment,  lack  of 
education  and  ill  housing.  It  holds  out 
no  hope  and  no  opportunity  for  those 
who  now  riot  in  despair  to  participate 
fully  in  our  society. 

It  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  this 
House  cut  back  the  model  cities  program 
by  $425  million.  That  is  a  program  aimed 
at  making  our  cities  livable. 

It  was  this  House  which  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  defeated  the  rent  supplement 
program. 

Yesterday  this  Committee  saw  fit  to 
appropriate    over    $142    million    for    a 
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supersonic  airplane;  yet  only  $10.3  mil- 
lion was  appropriated  for  research  and 
development  of  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation which  would  certainly  help  to 
increase  the  job  mobility  of  those  In 
ghettos  more  than  will  the  supersonic 
plane. 

The  poverty  program  is  in  dire  straits. 

The  Congress  has  refused  to  enact 
legislation  designed  to  protect,  from 
Injury  or  Intimidation  by  others,  those 
who  seek  to  engage  In  lawful  activities  by 
exercising  their  constitutional  rights. 
The  unforgettable,  brutal  murder  of 
James  Chaney.  Andrew  Goodman,  and 
Michael  Schwemer.  and  other  incidents 
of  violence,  too  numerous  to  recite,  de- 
mand such  protective  legislation  because 
of  the  manifest  failure,  or  refusal,  of 
the  States  to  enforce  the  law  and  provide 
requisite  protection. 

Where  local  authorities  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  enforce  the  law,  Federal 
legislation  is  appropriate. 

It  Is  ironical  indeed  that  the  House 
rushes  to  enact  legislation  for  which  no 
need  is  shown;  yet  refuses  to  take  up 
antlvlolence  legislation  designed  for 
those  who  are  in  need  of  protection. 

Rather  than  necessary  legislation  to 
assist  local  jurisdictions  because  of  their 
inability  to  handle  civil  disturbance,  this 
bill  Is  a  manifestation  of  the  white  back- 
lash so  clearly  demonstrated.  In  the  last 
Congress,  by  the  defeat  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1966.  particularly  the 
open  housing  provisions. 

In  view  of  the  reported  remarks  of  the 
author,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
CiiAiaitl,  before  the  Rules  Committee, 
it  would  appear  that  the  bill  is  motivated 
by  an  urge  to  strike  out  at  certain 
alleged  free-lance  Insurrectionists.  One 
might  ask  what  conditions  cause  "thou- 
sands of  Negroes  whose  blood  is  simmer- 
ing and  waiting  for  a  chance  to  riot" — 
New  York  Times.  July  12.  1967.  page 
23C2.  Does  this  legislation  alleviate  the 
discontent  of  those  "thousands  of  Ne- 
groes"? Does  it  strike  out  at  the  real 
causes? 

Unfortunately.  Congress  has  followed 
a  typical  pattern  concerning  civil  rights 
bills  and  needed  social  legislation.  Not 
until  the  1963  march  on  Washington  in 
which  200.000  persons  petitioned  their 
Oovemment,  not  until  the  dogs  and  fire- 
hoses were  unleashed  in  Birmingham 
did  Congress  act  on  public  accommoda- 
tions: not  until  the  Selma  march  did  the 
Congress  act  on  voting  rights.  Marches 
and  demonstrations  were  required  to  eke 
out  civil  rights  legislation.  What  will  be 
required  to  produce  legislation  for  which 
existing  social  problems  cry  ouf 

It  Is  Indeed  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
Congress  of  ihe  United  States  that  Dr. 
Spiegel's  survey,  to  which  I  referred 
previously,  noted: 

Among  both  whites  and  Ne(?roes  a  rather 
blgb  proportion  subscribes  lo  the  "squeaky 
wheel"  principle  That  Is,  Unprovements 
would  not   have  t.iken  place  without  riots. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  raises  serious 
constitutional  questions.  It  is  so  vague 
that  prosecution  under  it  may  well  in- 
fringe upon  the  precious  rights  of  free 
speech  and  assembly  guaranteed  by  the 
first  amendment.  In  light  of  this  vague- 
ness, prosecution  would  also  deprive  a 
defendant  of  the  fifth  amendment.jight 


of  due  process  of  law.  In  addition,  it 
makes  one  subject  to  double  prosecu- 
tion; that  is,  separate  prosecution  in 
both  State  and  Federal  courts,  for  the 
same  act. 

Under  the  doctrine  of  United  States  v. 
Lanza.  260  U.S.  377  (1922),  a  defendant 
may  be  prosecuted  for  the  Federal 
offense,  and  then  prosecuted  for  the 
State  crime.  Although  it  was  announced 
in  Petite  v.  United  States.  361  U.S.  529. 
531  (1960>,  that,  as  a  matter  of  grace, 
the  Federal  Government  would  not 
prosecute  for  the  same  act  if  the  de- 
fendant were  prosecuted  under  State 
law.  this  is  a  matter  of  policy  only,  not 
one  of  constitutional  law.  Moreover,  it 
does  not  prevent  a  State  from  prosecut- 
ing after  prosecution  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  effect  of  the  bill  is  to  create  a 
Federal  crime  based  on  acts  that  are 
criminal  under  statutes  of  every  State. 
The  only  additional  element  needed  to 
make  such  acts  a  Federal  crime  is  travel- 
ing in  Interstate  commerce  or  the  use 
of  "any  facility  in  interstate  commerce." 

Although  section  2102(a)  requires  that 
one  travel  into  another  State  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "travels  in  interstate  commerce" 
within  section  2101.  there  is  no  definition 
of  "uses  any  facility  in  interstate  com- 
merce" within  section  2101.  Presumably 
one  could  take  a  train  from  one  part  of 
the  some  State  to  another,  without  cross- 
ing State  lines,  and  still  be  subject  to 
prosecution  under  the  bill. 

It  is  not  clear  that  the  intent  required 
under  subsection  'at  of  section  2101  i-s 
also  necessary  under  subsection  ib>.  An- 
other question  ari.'^es  if  one  loses  his 
orieinal  intent,  but  at  a  later  time  or  in 
a  different  place  commits  the  pro.scribed 
overt  act. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  defini- 
tion of  "incitm?  a  riot"— section  2102 
(C — is  adequate  to  avoid  infringing  up- 
on first  amendment  rights.  Despite  this 
problem,  no  definition  is  provided  for 
"ors?anize,  promote,  encourage,  or  carry 
on"  within  2101  ia>.  The.se  latter  terms 
ar»,  if  anything,  more  vague  than  "incite 
a  riot"  and  therefore  subject  to  broader 
interpretation.  Is  this  failure  to  define 
such  terms  tlie  result  of  poor  draftsman- 
ship, or  deliberate?  Such  vagueness 
would  surely  create  a  "chilling  effect"  on 
advocacy. 

In  an  attempt  to  avoid  violating  first 
amendment  riijhts,  the  bill  defines  "in- 
citing a  riot"  to  include  "urging  or  in- 
stigating other  persons  to  riot"  but  ex- 
cludes advocacy  of  ideas — .section  2102 
>c<.  "Instigating"  may  mean  "provok- 
ing"; thus  were  one  to  cross  a  State  line 
to  speak,  knowing  that  persons,  not  nec- 
essarily tho.se  who  will  attend  only  to 
listen  to  his  speech,  may  well  encage  In 
riotous  conduct,  he  would  be  guilty  Re- 
cent events  Indicate  that  peace,  civil 
rights,  and  similar  demonstrations  are 
often  plasued  by  those  in  disagreement 
with  the  purpo.se  of  the  demonstration 
or  attending  speakers. 

For  example,  local,  prowar  toughs  may 
create  a  riot — a  "public  disturbance" 
within  .<;ectlon  2102'bt^in  a  crowd 
watching,  or  participatintx  in.  an  anti- 
war march.  Such  toughs  would  be  im- 
mune from  prosecution  under  this  bill  If 
they  had  not  used  a  "facility  in  interstate 


commerce";  but  the  peaceful,  outside  or- 
ganizer of  the  demonstration  may  be 
guilty  if  a  jury  finds  he  should  have 
known  of  the  presence,  and  potential 
danger  inherent  therein,  of  the  toughs. 

Prosecution  of  the  outside  organizer 
of  a  peaceful  demonstration,  yet  inability 
to  reach  those  who  In  fact  caused  the 
riot,  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  incongruous 
result. 

Likewise,  the  Implications  for  labor 
organizational  activity  and  picketing  are 
obvious;  it  Is  well  known  that  .strong 
opposing  points  of  view  are  often  inher- 
ent In  labor  controversies. 

Notwithstanding  the  term  •■ir.stigat- 
ing,"  the  word  "urging"  within  .section 
21021  c)  Is  also  subject  to  question.  The 
Court  said,  in  Yates  v.  United  States. 
354  U.S.  298.  324    (1956)  : 

The  trial  court's  statement  that  '.he  pro- 
scribed advocacy  must  Include  the  "urg- 
ing" ...  of  forceable  overthrow,  and  not 
merely  its  "desirability"  .  .  .  may  no'  be  re- 
garded .  .  sufficient  for  purposes  of  the 
Smith  Act  which  prohibited  advocacy  of  the 
duty  or  necessity  of  overthrowing  .my  gov- 
ernment In  the  United  States  by  forre.  The 
court  requires  more  than  "urging  '  It  re- 
quires that  there  must  be  the  use  of  ;a!iguage 
reasonably  calculated  to  Induce  action  Im- 
mediately. Id.  at  326. 

And,  what  Is  meant  by  "incite"?  As 
Justice  Holmes  put  it: 

Every  Idei  Is  an  incitement.  G.f.'ou?  v. 
New  York.  268  US.  652  and  673. 

The  serious  effects  that  this  vague 
bill  would  have  vis-a-vis  inliibiting  the 
exercise  of  constitutionally  guaranteed 
rights  of  .speech  and  assembly,  not  to 
mention  the  blatant  violations  of  due 
process  resulting  from  prosecution  there- 
under, are  compounded  by  the  applica- 
bility of  the  general  Federal  con.spiracy 
statute.  Under  the  existing  statute  one 
who  conspires  with  another  to  commit 
acts  prohibited  by  the  proposed  bill 
would  likewise  be  subject  to  prosecution. 
The  danger  inherent  in  the  vagueness  of 
the  proposed  legislation  is  substantially 
increased  by  the  possibility  of  prosecu- 
tion for  conspiracy. 

It  is  interesting  indeed  that  "his  bill, 
increasing  as  it  does  Federal  power,  con- 
stituting as  it  does  Federal  "encroach- 
ment," is  authored  and  supported  by 
many  who  strongly  oppose  other  form.'» 
of  Federal  "interference." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Cons;ress  to  address  itself  to, 
and  act  effectively  on,  such  problems  as 
poverty,  housing,  employment,  equality 
of  opportunity,  and  decent  wa^es  and 
urban  slums  has  contributed  to,  and  per- 
petuated, the  real  causes  of  riots.  I  do 
not  condone  one  who  urges  others  to 
violence.  But  people  generally  do  not  re- 
sort to  violence  absent  underlying  dis- 
satisfactions. It  is  easy  to  blame  "outside 
agitators"  for  the  riots  rather  than 
face  the  failures  to  deal  with  society's 
ills. 

The  legislation  proposed  today  does 
nothing  regarding  the  real  cau.ses  of 
these  civil  disturbances.  The  most  chari- 
table Interpretation  that  can  be  given 
regarding  this  bill  is  that  it  punishes 
one  who  capitalizes  on  such  imderlyirag 
discontent.  But  what  does  It  do  for  the 
causes  of  that  discontent? 

Let  us,  for  a  moment,  look  at  the  ex- 


isting reality.  The  reality  of  Newark — a 
city  of  some  400,000  persons,  nearly  one- 
half  of  whom  are  Negro — a  city  which 
has  suffered  perhaps  $15  million  or  more 
in  damages  during  the  recent  riots — 
Washington  Post,  July  18,  1967,  page 
A6-C4. 

Was  this  the  work  of  outside  agitators? 
I  suggest  inside  agitators  were  the  cause. 
Among  major  American  cities,  accord- 
ing to  an  article  by  Tom  Wicker  in  yes- 
terday's New  York  Times,  Newark  faces 
the  highest  percentage  of  substandard 
housing,  the  most  crime  per  100,000  of 
population,  the  heaviest  per  capita  tax 
burden,  the  sharpest  shifts  in  popula- 
tion and  the  highest  rate  of  venereal  dis- 
ease, and  new  cases  of  tuberculosis  and 
maternal  mortality.  It  is  the  second 
among  major  cities  in  papulation  den- 
sity, second  in  infant  mortality,  second 
In  birth  rate,  seventh  in  absolute  num- 
ber of  drug  addicts.  Its  rate  of  unem- 
ployment is  such  as  to  make  It  one  of 
only  five  cities  in  the  Nation  to  qualify 
for  special  economic  assistance  under  the 
Economic  Development  Act. 

Three  out  of  every  four  public  school- 
children in  the  city  are  either  Negro  or 
Puerto  Rican. 

Estimates  of  the  percentage  of  Negroes 
living  in  Newark  range  from  40  percent 
to  60  percent. 

There  is  a  yearly  turnover  rate  in  the 
city's  schools  of  44  percent,  a  cumulative 
1962-66  dropout  rate  in  srades  9  to  12 
of  32  percent,  one-half  of  the  pupils  in 
the  sixth  grade  reading  18  months  be- 
low the  national  average,  one-third  of 
new  pupils  each  year  being  new  arrivals 
to  Newark — Tom  Wicker,  New  York 
Times.  July  18,  1967,  page  34.  quoting 
from  Newark's  application  for  funds  un- 
der the  model  neighborhood  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

According  to  Wicker : 

The  majority  of  the  populace  feels  Itself 
Ignored  and  abused  In  the  city's  manage- 
ment as  well  as  in  its  economy  and  society. 

The  recent  report  issued  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor.  "The  Negroes  In 
the  United  States.  Their  Economic  and 
Social  Situation,"  Bulletin  No.  1511,  June 
1966.  shows  that  Newark  Is  not  alone. 

Six  cities,  with  over  100,000. Negroes  in 
1960,  showed  less  employment  gain  than 
the  national  average  of  7  percent  be- 
tween 1963  and  1965. 

Nine  cities,  with  100,000  Negroes  or 
more,  including  Newark,  showed  less  in- 
crease in  nonagricultural  employment 
for  Negroes  than  the  U.S.  national 
average  for  all  workers. 

As  of  March  1966.  nonwhite  workers 
constituted  11  percent  of  the  civilian  la- 
bor force,  yet  they  accounted  for  21  per- 
cent of  the  unemployed  and  25  percent 
of  the  long-term  unemployed. 

During  the  recent  full  year  of  current 
economic  expansion,  unemployment  av- 
eraged 4.1  percent  and  8.3  percent  re- 
spectively for  whites  and  Negroes. 

In  early  1966.  25  percent  to  30  percent 
of  nonwhite  teenage  girls  who  sought 
work  failed  to  find  it.  The  rates  were  20 
percent  to  25  percent  for  nonwhite  teen- 
age boys. 

Unemployment  rates  are  higher  for 
nonwhite  high  school   graduates  than 


for  white  high  school  dropouts.  The  same 
disparity  is  reflected  in  weekly  earnings. 

In  1964,  40  percent  of  the  nonwhite 
families  ccMnpared  to  only  12  percent  of 
the  white  families  were  Judged  poor. 

Nonwhite  substandard  housing  units 
increased  greatly  in  proportion  to  all 
housing  units  between  1950  and  1960,  but 
the  relative  number  of  nonwhite  house- 
holds scarcely  changed. 

Nearly  nine  out  of  10  of  the  16.8  mil- 
lion housing  units  added  to  the  standard 
housing  supply  between  1950  and  1960 
went  to  white  occupants,  despite  the 
greater  need  among  Negroes. 

Almost  40  percent  of  all  nonwhite  chil- 
dren in  1960  lived  In  seriously  over- 
crowded housing,  compared  to  9  percent 
for  white  children;  30  percent  nonwhite 
compared  to  only  14  percent  white  chil- 
dren lived  in  deteriorating  housing;  21 
percent  nonwhite  compared  to  4  percent 
white  children  lived  in  dilapidated  hous- 
ing, and  45  percent  nonwhite  compared 
to  12  percent  white  children  lived  in 
housing  lacking  basic  facilities. 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  as 
of  1964,  63.2  percent  of  nonwhite  families 
earned  under  $5,000  per  year,  compared 
to  only  31.3  percent  for  white  families: 
61.3  percent  of  urban  nonwhite  families 
earned  under  $5,000  per  year,  compared 
to  only  29.1  percent  for  white  families. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  1  addi- 
tional minute.  .^ 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is 
premised  on  the  theory  that  fundamental 
social  problems  and  Inadequacies,  mani- 
fested by  civil  discontent  and  disturb- 
ance, can  be  remedied  by  laws  directed 
at  the  manifestations  rather  than  by 
legislation  aimed  at  eliminating  the 
causes  of  the  manifestations. 

It  may  be  easier  to  enact  this  legisla- 
tion and  to  legislate  away  our  frustra- 
tions than  it  is  to  address  ourselves  to 
these  substantial  Issues. 

It  is  easy  to  vote  against  riots.  It  is 
easy  to  vote  to  prosecute  someone  whose 
audience  may  react  to  a  speech,  especial- 
ly if  the  speech  is  directed  at  serious  so- 
cial problems. 

It  is  easier  to  do  this  than  to  assume 
the  responsibility  which  this  House  must 
assume  this  year  of  passing  legislation 
necessary  to  deal  with  the  severe  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  which  con- 
front us  in  the  ghettos  of  our  large  cities. 

While  we  debate  this  bill  the  real 
causes  of  riots  go  unattended  and  the 
resulting  discontent  grows.  If  this  bill  is 
passed,  there  will  be  prosecutions,  but  as 
long  as  we  ignore  our  duty  in  the  area 
of  legislation  designed  to  alleviate  the 
real  causes  of  discontent,  others  will  rise 
to  take  the  place  of  those  prosecuted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  legislation  aimed  at  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  evils  of  poverty,  unemploy- 
ment, and  lack  of  equal  opportunity. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  consiune  to 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mrs.  REn)]. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  the  sponsor  of.  a  companion  bill,  H.R. 
3156,  I  wholeheartedly  support  the  pro- 


visions of  H.R.  421.  I  was  one  of  the  389 
Members  of  this  House  who  on  August  9 
^ast  year  supported  an  amendment  which 
would  have  accomplished  the  same  ob- 
jectives behig  sought  in  this  bUl.  I  felt 
then,  as  I  do  now,  that  the  Congress 
would  be  derelict  in  Its  duty  If  it  did  not 
act  forthrightly  to  alleviate  a  nationwide 
situation  which  can  no  longer  be  Ignored, 
Yet,  a  year  later,  nothing  has  been 
done — and  the  need  for  this  legislation 
has  become  even  more  acute.  We  can  only 
wonder  how  many  of  the  riots — how 
much  of  the  violence — about  which  we 
have  read  almost  dally  this  summer 
could  have  been  avoided  If  the  issue  had 
been  squarely  faced  last  year. 

It  is  most  incongruous  to  me  that  while 
on  one  hand  we  are  endeavoring  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  a  disturbing  rise  in  ordi- 
nary criminal  acts  in  our  rapidly  growing 
population,  but  are  exerting  no  mean- 
ingful efforts  at  the  Federal  level  to 
effectively  deal  with  the  increasing  inci- 
dence of  mass  riots  and  violent  demon- 
strations which  in  some  cities  through- 
out the  Nation  have  dangerously  over- 
burdened already  inadequate  law  en- 
forcement facilities.  The  deep  concern 
of  millions  of  law-abiding  Americans  is 
understandable  and  justified;  and  in  my 
judgment,  any  efforts  we  make  to  im- 
prove existing  channels  of  law  enforce- 
ment will  prove  sadly  insignificant  if  the 
Representatives  of  the  people  in  this  Con- 
gress do  not  serve  notice — as  I  think  a 
majority  of  our  citizens  want  us  to  do — 
that  we  will  not  continue  to  stand  by 
while  roving  agitators,  for  whatever  rea- 
son or  whatever  cause,  invite  and  en- 
courage wider  disrespect  for  the  law,  risk 
needless  loss  of  life,  and  promote  irre- 
sponsible property  damage  amounting  to 
millions  of  dollars. 

As  my  colleagues  on  the  judiciary  have 
so  aptly  pointed  out,  this  legislation  is 
not  intended  to  displace  local  and  State 
jurisdiction.  On  the  contrary,  it  will 
supplement,  not  supplant,  local  law  en- 
forcement. We  all  acknowledge  that  the 
most  effective  means  of  riot  prevention 
and  control  rests  with  State  and  local 
police.  What  we  are  doing  in  this  bill  is 
aiding  authorities  at  the  local  level  In 
dealing  with  out-of-State  inciters. 

Neither  is  this  bill  intended  to  limit 
the  right  of  dissent  and  peaceful  demon- 
stration. Those  who  travel  in  interstate 
commerce  to  participate  in  lawful  public 
gatherings  and  demonstrations  should 
have  no  fear.  It  is  only  those  who  travel 
from  State  to  State,  deliberately  inciting 
or  attempting  to  incite  riots  which  lead 
to  violence,  who  would  be  affected. 

H.R.  421  will  strengthen  our  laws  to 
protect  the  safety  and  rights  of  all  Amer- 
icans of  all  races.  It  is  worthy  legislation, 
and  I  commend  all  those  in  this  body 
who  have  worked  so  diligently  to  bring 
the  bill  to  the  floor  today, 

Mr,  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Poff]. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  one 
should  suffer  no  illusions  that  this  is 
anything  but  the  first  battle  in  the  war 
against  crime  at  the  Federal  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  disappointed — and 
I  use  that  word  carefully — to  hear  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler],  an- 
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nounce  that  the  'general"  In  that  war. 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  the  chief  law-enforcement  of- 
ficer of  all  of  the  United  States,  is  a  re- 
luctant leader. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  having  said  that, 
I  shall  confine  myself  in  these  brief  re- 
marks to  the  legal  implications  of  the 
legislation  as  they  are  related  to  its 
purpose  and  its  effect. 

Essentially.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
make  only  three  points,  with  the  hope 
that  during  the  time  that  the  bill  is 
read  for  amendment  under  the  5-minute 
rule,  those  of  us  on  the  committee  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  respond  to  ques- 
tions about  the  language  contained  here- 
in. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  ask  and  attempt 
to  answer  these  three  questions: 
First,  why  is  a  Federal  law  necessary? 
Second,  what  is  the  effect  of  the  Fed- 
eral law? 

Third,  does  the  bill  now  pending  be- 
fore us  trespass  upon  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  has  already  been 
said,  over  50  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  laws  punishing  affrays, 
acts  of  violence,  and  riots.  The  enforce- 
ment of  law  and  order  is  first  and  fore- 
most the  right  and  the  responsibility  of 
State  and  local  governments. 

Yet,  I  suggest  that  when  the  criminal 
offense  assumes  interstate  character  and 
dimensions,  then  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  an  important  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility in  the  field  of  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Under  that  responsibility,  I  remind  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  that 
the  Federal  Government  enacted  'the 
Mann  Act,  the  Federal  kidnaping  stat- 
ute, the  Antiracketeerlng  Act,  and  the 
Fugitive  Felon  Act,  only  to  mention  a 
few. 

Mr.  Chairman,  such  Federal  laws  were 
Intended  primarily  to  overcome  the 
weakness  inherent  in  State  investigative 
and  prosecutive  facilities.  Those  facilities 
do  not  reach  beyond  State  boundaries. 
Subpena  and  other  court  processes  do 
not  cross  State  lines.  Sometimes  extra- 
dition involves  great  technicalities  and 
delays  which  often  frustrate,  at  least  in 
part,  the  constitutional  mandate  for  a 
speedy  trial. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  Federal  law. 
Insofar  as  it  can  operate,  constitution- 
ally, to  overcome  these  weaknesses  and 
to  Etiake  justice  swift  and  certain. 

Now.  to  the  second  question,  wjaat  will 
be  the  effect  of  the  Federal  law?  Well, 
the  purpose  and  function  of  a  criminal 
law  Is  not  only  to  punish  an  offense  af- 
ter it  has  been  committed  and  the  dam- 
age has  been  done,  but,  if  possible,  to 
deter  the  commission  of  such  offense  be- 
fore It  is  committed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  this  law 
will  activate  the  investigative  and  prose- 
cutive faciliUes  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  that  those  professional  trou- 
blemakers, those  riot-mongers  who  pray 
upon  innocent,  law-abiding  citizens,  may 
well  pon,der  their  purpose  and  conduct 
a  little  more  carefully  if  they  are  faced 
with  the  loss  of  their  geographical  sanc- 
tuary and  a  potential  $10,000  fine  and  5 


years  in  jail,  or  both.  In  other  words, 
they  may  find  that  their  pillage  and 
plunder  is  not  quite  so  profitable. 

With  respect  to  the  third  question, 
what  effect  will  this  legislation  have  on 
the  free  speech  guaranty  of  the  first 
amendment? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  without  equivoca- 
tion, it  will  not  offend  the  spirit  or  the 
letter  of  the  first  amendment.  I  say  that 
it  will  permit  the  advocacy  of  ideas:  it 
will  permit  lawful  demonstrations.  The 
people  have  the  right,  and  this  statute 
will  not  impair  their  right,  to  speak 
freely.  And  the  people  have  the  right  to 
assemble  peaceably,  but.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  people  do  not  have  the  right  to  riot — 
and  that  is  what  this  statute  is  about. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  has  e.xpired. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  CellerI,  10  minutes. 

Mr,  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  much  has 
been  said  about  the  so-called  outside  in- 
fluences that  have  caused  the  riots  in 
various  parts  of  the  cjuntry.  Those  who 
urge  enactment  of  the  so-called  Cramer 
bill  hold  that  out-of-State  agitators  have 
been  primarily  responsible  for  the  terror 
and  violencL'  which  has  plas^ued  so  many 
of  our  citie.s  But  there  is  no  substantial 
evidence  of  outside  inciters  being  respon- 
sible for  these  de.structive  riots.  In  fact, 
the  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Justice, 
in  its  final  report,  finds  that  the  precipi- 
tating incidents  in  a  majority  of  the  riots 
were  encounters  between  the  police  and 
Negroes  in  the  ghettos. 

The  report  stated: 

An  tntegr;il  element  In  every  riot  was  strain 
between  the  police  and  memhers  of  the  Negro 
community. 

That  is  on  page  116 

The  Commission  found  no  evidence 
of  advance  planning,  outside  leadership, 
conspiratorial  organization  or  outside  in- 
citement. For  example,  the  Commission 
found  that: 

The  Watts  riot  w.ls  a  general  outbreak  In 
which  all  kinds  of  people  took  p.irt— not  Just 
agitators  or  adolescents  or  crlmln.als  or  new- 
arrivals  In  town  or  the  unemployed  or  ■ritT- 
raff." 

Finally,  the  Commission  also  refers  to 
the  FBI  study  of  the  1964  riots — "Report 
on  the  1964  Riots."  Washington:  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  in  1965 — which 
stated: 

Aside  from  the  actions  of  minor  organiza- 
tions or  Irresponsible  Individuals  there  was 
no  systematic  planning  or  organization  of  any 
of  the  city  riote. 

I  read  from  an  editorial  of  last  Satur- 
day, July  15,  in  the  New  York  Times 
which  in  part  reads  as  follows: 

The  rioting  Is  contagious,  but  It  Is  not 
caused  primarily  by  outside  agitation.  This 
Is  internal  combustion.  The  flame  of  frustra- 
tion may  be  fanned  by  militant  cries  of 
black  power,  but  the  combustible  material 
is  already  present. 

And  I  quote  again  from  the  New  York 
Times,  which  repeats  what  Governor 
Hughes  said;  he  said  he  had  no  evidence 
of  "outside  agitators.  ■  and  the  Governor 
continued  to  describe  the  rioting  as 
'open  insurrection"  and  said  that  most 


of  those  arrested  had  previous  criminal 
records.  "It  was  plain  and  simple  crime, 
and  not  a  civil  rights  protest." 

Of  course,  I  know  the  perturbation  of 
those  who  deplore  these  riots,  and  they 
are  horrendous,  but  you  camiot  cure  a 
cancer  with  a  plaster,  and  that  is  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  here.  You  just  can- 
not, by  passing  a  bill  of  this  character, 
quell  or  even  prevent  these  outbursts. 
Any  consideration  of  this  measure 
must  begin  with  a  note  of  commenda- 
tion— commendation  for  the  effective 
way  in  which  the  States  where  riots  have 
occurred  have  used  their  resources  to 
quell  such  riots. 

To  then  place  into  question  whether 
this  legislation  provides  any  remedy 
which  is  needed  or  called  for — I  do  not 
recall  any  State  official  requesting  any 
aid  and  assistance  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment when  rioting  did  break  out  in 
any  locality,  nor  has  any  local  enforce- 
ment agency  asked  for  Federal  inter- 
vention. 

When  the  President  of  the  United 
States  asked  Governor  Hughes  if  he 
wanted  Federal  marshals  sent  jnto  the 
Newark  area,  the  Governor  said:  "No. 
We  can  take  care  of  the  situation  our- 
.selves."  And  he  did  take  care  of  it.  with 
the  New  Jersey  State  militia  and  the 
Newark  police. 

Mr.  Chairman,  riots  are  not  any  new 
phenomenon  in  this  country.  They  have 
occurred  in  one  form  or  another  in  all 
troubled  times  of  our  history.  Where  the 
States  have  abdicated  their  responsibil- 
ity or  indicated  their  inability  to  keep 
law  and  order,  then,  of  course,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  legislate.  Where 
the  State  and  local  entities  have  dis- 
charged their  responsibility,  to  my  mind 
it  makes  little  sense  to  bring  Federal 
law  enforcement  into  the  picture.  And 
they  have  discharged  their  responsibilitj 
here,  and  it  makes  little  sense  to  bring 
the  Federal  Government  into  this  pic- 
ture. 

Moreover,  this  is  a  criminal  statute 
which  is  now  proposed,  and  I  must  draw 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
vagueness  of  the  language  of  this  pro- 
posed measure. 

You  have  the  bill  before  you.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  note  the  words  "promote,' 
•encourage."  I  ask  you  to  note  that  "in- 
citing to  riot"  shall  mean  "urging  or  in- 
stigating other  persons  to  riot,  but  shall 
not  mean  the  mere  advocacy  of  ideas  or 
the  mere  expression  of  belief."  StirelJ 
you  will  agree  that  the  words  are  so 
broad  as  to  defy  precise  definition.  What 
is  'mere  advocacy  of  ideas,"  "the  mere 
expression  of  belief"?  What  is  "pro- 
mote"? What  Is  "encourage"?  Do  we  have 
a  scale  upon  which  we  can  weigh  these 
words?  Indeed  we  do  not. 

The  bill  requires  that  the  Government 
must  allege  and  prove  an  intent  to  Incite 
a  riot.  When?  At  the  moment  the  inciter 
crossed  the  State  line.  This  requirement 
presents  a  serious  obstacle  to  successful 
prosecution.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  • 
State  may  even  now  convict  a  person  for 
IncltHe  a  riot  without  delving  Into  that 
type  of  Intent,  there  is  a  substantial 
question  whether  H.R.  421,  as  amended 
will  really  aid  materially  in  assisting  laf 
enforcement.  The  ciunbersome  require- 
ments   of    proof    which    the    proposed 


statute  would  impose  on  Federal  officials 
further  demonstrate  the  superiority  of 
local  and  State  law  on  the  subject  of 
riot  control  and  prevention.  Fifty  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  anti- 
riot  laws.  Why  another?  Too  often  we 
require  the  notion  that  if  we  pass  a  bill 
all  will  be  well.  That  is  self-deception. 

Now  we  are  told  that  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  CIO  are 
opposed  to  this  bill.  They  might  jolly 
well  be  opposed  to  this  bill,  because  rep- 
resentatives of  the  international  unions 
travel  from  State  to  State.  They  agitate; 
they  harangue;  they  organize.  Some  are 
tough  and  rough,  and  they  are  abrasive 
at  times  In  their  language.  Their  tongue 
might  not  be  dulcet.  Their  words  may 
not  be  silken.  At  home  base  they  may 
express  themselves  rather  pungently 
and  pugnaciously.  They  threaten  a  strike. 
They  journey  to  the  plant  to  be  struck, 
which  may  be  in  another  State.  Violence 
ensues.  The  labor  leader  is  clapped  in 
jail.  That  is  what  labor  fears,  and  labor 
fears  that  rightly  so.  Beyond  that  a 
civil  rights  worker  may  be  In  the  State 
of  New  York.  He  may  make  some  expres- 
sions that  might  not  set  well  on  your 
tongue  or  on  your  mind  with  reference 
to  civil  rights,  and  he  says  he  is  going 
to  another  State.  He  gets  down  to 
another  State — say  in  the  South — and 
there  is  disturbance,  not  by  those  who 
sympathize  with  him,  but  by  those  who 
are  hostile  to  him. 

He  could  be  easily  charged  with  hav- 
ing left  his  State  with  intent  to  Incite 
a  riot.  He  really  had  no  such  intention, 
but  the  facts  are  against  him  because  he 
went  to  that  other  State  and  he  found 
there  was  rioting.  He  could  find  himself 
clapped  in  jail,  this  civil  rights  worker. 
That  is  a  very  serious  situation,  my  good 
friends,  and  I  am  addressing  myself  to 
it  for  that  reason  with  all  the  emphasis 
within  me,  and  because  of  that  fault  and 
many  other  faults  I  must  perforce  be 
against  this  bill. 

The  bill  falls  to  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween one  who  urges  his  listeners  to  riot, 
and  one  who  speaks  before  a  hostile  au- 
dience which  is  inclined  to  riot  against 
him. 

In  section  2102(ci ,  Inciting  a  riot  is  de- 
fined a.*-  'instigating  other  persons  to 
riot."  "Instigating"  may  mean  "provok- 
ing." Under  this  bill,  if  Dean  Rusk 
crossed  State  lines  in  order  to  keep  a 
speaking  engagement  to  defend  our  pol- 
icy in  Vietnam,  but  knew  that  a  group 
of  individuals  intended  to  conduct  a  riot- 
ous demonstration  if  he  appeared,  he 
would  violate  its  provisions. 

We  agree  that  it  is  far  fetched  to  be- 
lieve that  Dean  Rusk  would  be  prose- 
cuted. However,  the  same  blindness  to 
this  vital  distinction  has  been  character- 
istic of  those  who  have  been  most  out- 
raged by  the  "outside  agitator."  In  the 
vast  ma.iority  of  civil  rights  demonstra- 
tions in  the  South,  the  public  disorders 
have  been  caused  not  by  the  nonviolent 
demonstrators  but  by  the  antagonistic, 
hostile,  not-so-nonviolent  bystanders.  It 
is  not  at  all  clear  that  this  bill  is  Intended 
only  to  apply  to  those  who  Inflame  oth- 
ers to  riot  with  the  speaker — and  not  to 
those  who  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands  to  suppress  a  speaker  whose  views 
they  find  abhorrent. 


If  the  speaker  Incltee  others  to  Immedi- 
ate unlawful  action  he  may  be  punished  In  a 
proper  case,  stopped  when  disorder  actually 
impends;  but  this  Is  not  to  be  confused  with 
unlawful  action  from  others  who  seek  un- 
lawfully to  suppress  or  punish  the  speaker. 
"Matter  of  Rockwell  v.  Morria,"  12  A.D.  2d 
272,  281  (1st  Dept.  196),  aff'd  215  N.Y.S.  2d 
502  (1961),  cert,  denied  368  U.S.  913  (1961). 

The  bill  violates  the  due  process  clause 
in  providing  that  intent  and  act  do  not 
coincide. 

The  bill  makes  it  a  crime  for  an  indi- 
vidual to  cross  a  State  line  or  to  go  from 
a  foreign  country  to  a  State  or  to  mail 
a  letter  with  a  certain  Intent  to  incite 
or  encourage  a  riot.  Afterward,  even 
though  he  no  longer  has  that  same  in- 
tent, if  he  commits  some  overt  act  that 
could  be  construed  as  encouraging  or 
promoting  a  riot  or  other  public  disturb- 
ance, he  will  have  violated  the  law,  al- 
though his  crossing  of  the  State  line  may 
have  occurred  months  or  even  years  be- 
fore. This  violates  a  basic  requirement  of 
criminal  law  that  the  Intent  and  the 
criminal  act  must  be  contemporaneous. 
United  States  v.  Fox.  95  UJ3.  670  (1877). 

It  is  clear  the  bill  does  not  require  any 
specific  Intent  at  the  time  of  the  overt 
act— only  at  the  time  of  the  crossing  of 
the  State  line.  How  a  Jury  could  possibly 
establish  this  Intent  unrelated  to  a  con- 
temporaneous act  Is  Impossible  to 
fathom. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  '  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Watson]. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  bill  before  us  today 
has  generated  a  great  deal  of  academic 
debate.  There  are  some  who  even  argue 
that  passage  of  this  bill  would  result  in 
a  denial  of  the  first  and  fifth  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution.  Although  I 
must  admit  that  my.  Interpretation  of 
these  amendments  has  often  been  at  var- 
iance with  the  present  Supreme  Court, 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we 
are  standing  on  sound  constitutional 
principles  in  passing  this  legislation.  As 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  have  pointed  out. 
this  bill  simply  represents  the  exercise 
of  Federal  criminal  power  imder  author- 
ity based  on  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution. 

My  principal  concern  with  this  bill  is 
that  the  Justice  Department  will  not 
actively  prosecute  Its  provisions.  To  date. 
I  have  seen  no  positive  step  by  the  Justice 
Department  to  stop  Individuals  and 
groups  who  are  actively  fostering  vio- 
lence and  Inciting  rebellion  in  defiance  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States.  It  appears 
that  sociological  Jurisprudence  has  be- 
come the  order  of  the  day  and,  rather 
than  attacking  crime  directly  and  en- 
forcing our  criminal  statutes,  the  Attor- 
ney General  appears  to  be  more  predis- 
posed toward  examining  the  so-called 
social  causes  of  crime. 

Although  this  bill  Is  by  no  means  a 
panacea  for  riots,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment should  have  little  trouble  In  en- 
forcing Its  provisions.  Certainly  we  are 
aware  of  who  we  are  dealing  with.  The 
open  pronouncements  of  anarchy  by  so- 
called  black  power  advocates  clearly  in- 


dicate that  they  are  dedicated  to  the 
overthrow  of  law  and  order  in  this  coim- 
try.  Many  of  us  have  urged  the  Justice 
Department  to  enforce  the  criminal  stat- 
utes in  this  country  and  curtail  the  pur- 
veyors of  violence  but,  alas,  our  dnly 
response  is  either  a  hollow  promise  or 
some  vague  definition  of  their  activities 
by  the  Justice  Department. 

The  American  people  want  this  bilk 
they  need  its  protection.  No  area  of  this" 
coimtry  is  safe  from  the  overt  acts  of 
violence  which  are  increasing  at  an 
alarming  rate.  I  know  that  my  people  in 
South  Carolina  want  this  bill.  In  a  recent 
questiormaire,  about  92  percent  said  that 
they  would  favor  the  bill,  as  opposed  to  6 
percent  who  said  no,  and  another  2  per- 
cent who  failed  to  respond  to  a  specific 
question  that  I  asked  in  this  regard. 

The  only  way  to  curtail  crime  In  this 
country  is  by  a  get  tough  policy.  This 
bill  is  a  step  in  that  direction.  We  are  in 
the  midst  of  another  so-called  long,  hot 
summer.  The  riots  are  not  regionalized; 
they  are  nationwide.  Of  course,  fresh  in 
our  minds  is  the  tragic  and  terrible  riot- 
ing that  has  been  taking  place  in  Newark, 
N.J.  These  disturbances  are  premedi- 
tated. They  are  calculated  to  cast  asper- 
sions on  our  law  enforcement  officials, 
thereby  destroying  the  only  protection 
that  innocent  people  have  from  profes- 
sional criminals. 

We  cannot  bury  our  heads  in  the  sand 
like  an  ostrich.  There  is  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  the  leaders  of  the  mobs  who 
are  attacking  our  policemen  and  irmocent 
victims  are  allied  with  the  Communists. 
We  have  conclusive  proof  that  Carmi- 
chael  has  been  in  frequent  contact  with 
Max  Sanford,  who  Is  the  field  chairman 
of  the  Revolutionary  Action  Movement, 
a  highly  secret,  all-Negro,  Marxist-Len- 
inist, Chinese  Commimlst-oriented  or- 
ganization \^lch  actively  engages  in 
guerrilla  warfare  to  obtain  its  desired 
goals. 

If  for  no  other  reason,  this  bill  should 
be  passed  to  help  stave  off  the  potentially 
explosive  situation  that  now  exists  In 
our  Nation's  Capital.  I  am  no  prophet 
of  doom  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  city 
of"  Washington  is  a  potential  volcano 
that  only  needs  the  professional  agitation 
so  indicative  of  the  Carmlchaels,  Stan- 
fords,  and  Hobsons  to  make  It  erupt.  Ob- 
viously these  purveyors  of  violence  would 
.concentrate  their  activities  In  Washing- 
ton because  of  a  heavy  Negro  majority 
which  resides  in  this  city.  But,  addition- 
ally, they  realize  that  Washington  stands 
as  a  symbol  of  law  and  order  and,  once 
this  city  is  engulfed  in  a  major  riot,  the 
entire  Nation  is  affected. 

As  I  said  before,  this  bill  will  not  nec- 
essarily eliminate  violent  civil  disturb- 
ance, but  its  passage  is  a  beginning.  It 
will  be  the  begirmlng  of  the  end  for  the 
Carmlchaels.  It  is  a  response  to  the  needs 
and  wishes  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  American  people,  and  It  Is  our  solemn 
duty  to  those  we  represent  to  pass  this 
bill  and  put  this  body  foursquare  In  favor 
of  law  and  order. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen]. 
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Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSE24.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  In  support  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  m/ October  of  1966 
while  testifying  bejpre  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee  i/  support  of  antiriot 
legislation,  I  saicr 

Never  In  our  ^isi  tv  have  we  been  faced 
with  as  violent  att  iclts  on  the  safety  of  our 
citizens  as  we  have  fur  the  past  few  years. 

This.  Mr.  Chairman,  was  before  a  new- 
wave  of  more  violent  riots  recently  struck 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati.  Dayton,  Boston. 
Buffalo,  and  Newartc,  to  mention  only  a 
few.  The  Just-concluded  riot  in  Newark. 
N.J.,  is  a  classic  but  tragic  example  of 
what  HJR.  421  is  attempting  to  deal  with. 
More  significant  from  a  legislative  stand- 
point than  the  senseless  deaths,  the  ap- 
palling number  of  injured,  or  the  wanton 
destruction  of  property,  are  these  essen- 
tial facts.  A  Negro  casualty  in  the  Newark 
riots  was  found  to  be  carrying  a  draft 
card  and  other  identification  from  out 
of  State.  On  the  second  day  of  the  riots. 
well-known  racial  agitator  and  advocate 
of  "black  power."  Stokely  Carmichael, 
entered  the  beleaguered  city. 

This  well-established  pattern  of  out- 
siders appearing  at  the  scene  of  a  not 
and  becoming  involved  in  it  can  no 
longer  be  attributed  to  happenstance.  In 
spite  of  protestations  to  the  contrary, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  now  indehbly  clear 
that  major  riots  are  being  both  planned 
and,  or  promoted  by  professional  inciters 
and  troublemakers.  These  people.  It 
would  seem,  exploit  already  explosive 
situations  existing  m  our  major  cities 
to  gain  their  cruel  and  inhuman  goals. 

There  is.  at  this  moment,  growing  de- 
mand In  America  for  immediate  action — 
not  just  words,  public  assistance  proj- 
ects, or  recreation  programs — to  put 
meaning  into  the  war  on  crime.  Swim- 
ming pools  and  summer  job  programs 
are  fine,  and  they  are  needed,  but  they  in 
no  way  deal  with  the  people  wlao  make 
It  their  business  to  incite  violence,  loot- 
ing, vandalism,  arson,  bombing,  and 
physical  assaults  on  law  officers  and  in- 
nocent citizens. 

These  senseless  riots  which  the  Gover- 
nor of  New  Jersey  called  public  Insur- 
rection are  causing  untold  harm  to  re- 
sponsible civil  rights  efforts  and  seriously 
hampering  those  of  us  in  Congress  who 
advocate  meaningful  civil  rights  pro- 
grams. There  has  obviously  been  a  seri- 
ous breakdown  in  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order  in  our  Nation,  and  a  legal 
vehicle  Is  desperately  needed  to  restore 
safety  to  America's  streets  even  in  day- 
light. 

I  am  convinced  that  H.R.  421  will  as- 
sist local  law  enforcement  officials  and 
responsible  advocates  of  civil  rights 
without  limiting  or  doing  harm  to  the 
citizen's  right  to  dissent  or  peaceful  pro- 
test. This  bill  would,  indeed,  supplement 
and  not  supersede  law  enforcement  by 
assuring  Federal  jurisdiction  over  out- 
of-State  inciters,  and  it  would  aid  State 
and  local  officials  in  keeping  the  peace 
and  maintaining  order. 

I  concluded  my  testimony  in  support 
of  antiriot  legislation  in  1966.  and  I  con- 
clude these  remarks  with  these  words: 
If  we  can  get  this  legislation  enacted,  we 
may  be  able  to  deal  with  these  disturb- 
ances enough  to  bring  about  the  end  of 


this    kind    of    violence    and    make    the 
streets  safe  for  the  public  once  again. 

Mr.  Mcculloch  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  tlie  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  i  Mr.  Cahill  J . 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  althou*,'h  nut  from  the  immediate 
area  of  the  rioting,  I  have  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  tragedy  that  occurred 
in  Newark  and  other  areas  where  riots 
have  occurred.  I  had  not  intended  to 
speak,  but  I  felt,  after  IL-^teniny  to  all  of 
the  speakers,  that  perhaps  in  my  limited 
way  I  might  coiuribute  by  placing  this 
legislation  in  proper  perspective. 

I  find  myself  i:i  agreement  wuh  many 
of  the  speakers  on  both  sides.  I  believe,  as 
doe.s  tne  geutU'man  from  Cahfoniia  (Mr. 
Edwards],  tnat  this  bill  does  not  answer 
the  problem  of  rioting  in  tlie  United 
States,  in  fact,  I  would  liken  the  bill  to 
tne  outside  exterior  paint  of  a  house  that 
is  crumbling  inside.  It  is  going  to  look 
good  and  people  are  going  to  believe  that 
we  have  corrected  all  the  problem,  but  in- 
side the  house  is  still  crumbling. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Anderson], 
that  there  are  indeed  some  agitators 
coming  from  une  State  to  another  for- 
menting  trouble. 

Liet  us  not  forget,  however,  members  of 
ihe  Committee,  that  while  you  may  nave 
agitators,  you  do  not  have  followers  m\- 
less  the  citizens  of  those  communities 
where  trie  agitation  takes  place  have  a 
basis  for  foliowing.  Nevertheless.  I  do 
agree  that, there  is  some  need  to  prevent 
ttiose  who  would  incite  riots  from  travel- 
ing from  State  to  State.  I  believe  they 
should  be  arrested  and  if  legally  con- 
victed should  be  penalized.  I  would  mere- 
ly point  out  that  this  bill,  therefore,  dues 
a  very  limited  tnmg.  It  will  prevent,  if 
the  proof  is  available,  if  you  can  prove  the 
intent  and  you  can  prove  the  overt  act, 
and  if  you  can  make  the  apprehension 
and  get  the  conviction,  it  may  prevent 
those  people  going  from  State  to  State. 

But  what  I  would  point  out  is  that  it 
has  a  very  limited  effect,  and  I  hope  we 
in  the  Congress  and  I  hope  the  American 
people  will  understand  the  limited  scope. 
It  is  not  goinET  to  solve  all  the  problems 
of  rioting.  It  would  not,  I  think,  of  itself, 
have  solved  the  problems  that  occurred 
in  New  Jersey.  It  might  have  prevented 
the  entry  of  those  who  came  from  out- 
■side  New  Jersey  into  our  State.  But  again 
our  New  Jersey  law  is  adequate  to  ar- 
re.st  and  prosecute  these  people  and  I 
am  sure,  if  known,  they  will  be  arrested. 
But  I  think  we  are  faced  with  another 
obsen,-ation.  that  we  should  all  take  per- 
sonally, and  that  is  the  Federal  programs 
we  have  enacted  in  these  past  10  years, 
including — and  especially — the  poverty 
program.,  have  been  abysmal  failures. 
They  have  not  done  the  job  that  they 
were   represented  to   do. 

We  have  had.  more  importantly,  it 
seems  to  me.  in  our  country  a  great  fail- 
ure in  our  morality.  This  is  a  subject 
that  may  not  be  within  the  purview  of 
the  legislative  proce.ss  but  it  is  never- 
theless the  challenge  of  the  day. 

Certainly,  Mr  Chairman,  much  more 
mu.^t  be  done  by  all  of  us.  Certainly  much 
more  .should  lx>  done  if  we  are  to  solve 
the  great  problem.s  of  our  day. 


I  also  will  agree  with  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  very  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York,  that  there 
are  some  probiemr  constitutionally.  I  am 
hoping  at  the  proper  tim.e  to  submit  an 
appropriate  amendment  or  two  which 
I  hope  will  answer,  perhaps,  some  of  the 
chairman's  objections  to  this. 

With  this  knowledge  that  the  bill  is 
very  limited  In  its  application,  is  dif- 
ficult of  proof,  and  unle.ss  properly 
amended  may  have  difficulties  constitu- 
tionally, and  that  it  will  not  eliminate 
the  riots  that  are  caused  by  social  evils 
and  criminal  elements  within  the  com- 
munity or  State.  I  trust  the  committee 
and  the  American  people  will  better  un- 
derstand this  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Dow!. 

Mr.  DO'vV.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  is  the 
day  when  Conuess  will  tre.'-pass  on  the 
right  01  th..-  people  to  assemble,  which  is 
guaranteed  to  them  under  amendment  1 
of  the  U.S.  Con.stitution.  Today  is  the 
day  when  C-^ngiess  will  misuse  its  power 
granted  under  article  1.  section  3.  of  the 
Con.^titution  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  se-  eral  States.  For  tlie  Con- 
gress will  apply  this  ;x)v.er  to  a  matter 
which  has  nothing  to  do  wi'h  commcicc 
Contrary  to  the  concern  of  powers  re- 
served to  the  States.  Coni^ress  will  try  by 
indirect  means  to  do  what  it  cannot  do 
directly.  That  i^  to  extrci.se  local  police 
power  in  the  curbing  of  riots. 

All  this.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  be  done 
out  of  the  monstrous  wave  of  anger  that 
is  engulfing  our  fair  country.  Today- 
July  19.  1967— is  Anger  Day.  It  is  not 
Happy  Day.  It  is  not  Hopeful  Day.  It  ;s 
not  Inspiration  Day.  It  is  Anger  Day  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Now.  anger  is  a  poor  counselor.  Not 
long  at-'o  this  Congress,  acting  in  a  surge 
of  anger,  similarly  pas."?ed  a  bill  relatinc 
to  flag  desecration.  Under  that  bill  any 
innocent  pei.son  who  fails  to  pay  defer- 
ence on  all  occasions  when  the  colors 
red.  white,  and  blue  are  present,  is  sub- 
ject to  the  penalties  of  a  Federal  crime. 
This  year  of  1967  may  be  regarded  as 
a  year  of  anger  and  this  Congress  may  be 
recalled  in  history  as  the  angry  Con- 
gress. 

The  impulse  of  anger  is  not  one  that 
is  creative  or  constructive  It  is  not  one 
that  addresses  itself  to  the  solution  of 
problems.  It  is  one  that  attacks  prob- 
lems with  force  but  does  not  solve  them- 

Frankly.  I  suspect  the  impulse  of  an- 
ger is  what  keeps  us  involved  irration- 
ally in  far-off  conflicts  way  beyond  our 
shores  Anger  prevents  the  use  of  wis- 
dom. It  prevents  the  use  of  jud^'ment.  It 
prevents  even  intelligent  thought  itself. 

So  the  crowning  evil  that  anger  rep- 
resents, is  not  that  it  destroys  the 
objects  or  the  Individuals  against  whom 
it  is  directed.  The  crowning  evil  is  the 
fact  that  it  conupts  and  destroys  those 
who  employ  it  as  an  instrument  of  per- 
sonal. State,  or  National  policy. 

In  approving  this  anery  legislation 
today.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  ones  to 
be  hurt  will  not  be  rioters  in  our  cities. 
It  will  not  alone  be  labor  leaders  who 
are  travelintr  to  organize  for  unions.  It 
will  not  solely  be  the  crowds  of  imder- 
privileged  people  who  may  be  demon- 


strating for  better  conditions.  It  will  in- 
deed be  ourselves — the  200,000,000  Amer- 
icans— who  will  be  seduced  by  impulse 
and  fall  prey  to  indecent  anger. 

I  believe  that  our  Nation  can  by  im- 
derstanding,  by  forbearance,  by  coop- 
eration and  by  hard  work,  overcome  the 
disorders  tliat  wrack  our  cities.  The  task 
Is  immense,  but  it  is  possible  to  succeed 
if  we  wUl  only  approach  it  with  wisdom. 

Mr.  McCLTliLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  I  Mr.  Mathias]. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  should  like  to  restate  here, 
for  the  purpose  of  emphasis,  the  opinion 
to  which  I  have  already  subscribed, 
which  appears  in  the  additional  views 
in  the  committee  report.  I  deeply  regret 
the  fact  that  this  bill  comes  to  the  House 
for  debate  and  action  divorced  from  what 
was  a  natural  companion  bill,  the  meas- 
ui-e  to  provide  for  protection  of  civil 
rights  workers  in  the  lawful  exercise  of 
their  constitutional  rights.  That  was  a 
proper  counterpai  t  to  this  legislation.  It 
gave  it  a  balance.  It  gave  it  an  equality 
and  an  equity  which  this  bill,  coming 
before  us  without  that  additional  Ian- 
gauge,  does  not  irave. 

It  is  unforttuiate  that  forces  were 
brought  to  bear  in  the  congres.sional 
process  to  divorce  these  two  measures 
from  each  other.  Although  these  bills 
are  not  printed  together  on  the  same 
sheet  of  paper  and  are  not  before  us  at 
one  time  today,  I  behcve  we  ought  never- 
theless to  consider  them  as  companion 
bills.  I  look  forward  to  early  action  on 
the  bill  to  protect  civil  rights  workers — 
H.R.  251G — because  it  is  certainly  my 
feeling,  as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  as  a  Member  of  the 
House,  that  these  bills  are  and  ought  to 
be  considered  together. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  not  the  bill  which  is 
before  us  today  the  version  of  the  civil 
rights  bill  put  forward  by  the  opponents 
of  civil  rights? 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  That  Is 
the  paradox  we  have,  yes. 

Mr.  YATES.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  illusions  that  the  companion  bill  to 
which  he  referred  will  reach  the  floor 
this  session  ? 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  There 
have  been  solemn  assurances  given  that 
a  rule  will  be  granted  and  debate  sched- 
uled. I  am  glad  the  gentleman  helps 
make  a  legislative  record  of  the  promise 
that  there  will  be  consideration  of  that 
bill  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  call  this  an  anti- 
riot bUl  I  believe  violates  our  concepts 
of  truth  in  packaging.  This  is  not  an 
antiriot  bill,  and  the  American  people 
should  not  be  told  it  is.  It  is  not  going 
to  stop  riots.  It  is  not  going  to  put  many, 
If  any.  rioters  In  jail.  It  is  not  going  to 
eradicate  the  causes^  of  riots.  The  only 
utility  of  this  bill  would  oe  to  discourage, 
or  punish,  the  .interstate  traveler  whose 
baggage  is  a  criminal  Intent  to  start  a 
not.  The  benefits  may  be  as  meager  as 
the  coverage  Is  narrow. 


What  we  are  doing — and  we  ought  to 
imderstand  what  we  are  doing — is  ex- 
tending Federal  police  powers.  When  we 
extend  Federal  police  pouters  we  ought 
to  do  it  only  with  a  specific  purpose  an- 
swering a  specific  need  and  nothing 
more.  We  ought  to  narrowly  delimit  that 
extension  of  Federal  police  pwwers  both 
by  the  actual  words  of  the  statute  and 
by  the  legislative  history  we  make. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  bill  is  mis- 
chievous. I  believe  it  could  be  mischie- 
vous if  it  were  misinterpreted,  so  we 
should,  by  this  discussion,  refine  our 
understanding  of  the  kind  or  class  of 
persons  who  might  come  within  its  pur- 
view. We  should  call  upon  those  who 
must  enforce  it,  if  it  should  become  law, 
to  look  carefully  at  the  requirement 
here  that  there  be  a  clear  intent,  a  clear 
purpose  to  incite^a  riot  before  the  act  is 
effective.  The  knowledge  that  a  heated 
discussion  or  a  vigorous  debate  may  fol- 
low the  speech  of  an  interstate  traveler 
is  not  enough.  There  must  be  sufficient 
evidence  to  prove  the  presence  of  a  crim- 
inal intent,  which  is  a  positive  burden 
of  proof. 

I  regret,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is 
a  need,  that  there  is  even  the  appearance 
of  a  need,  for  a  bill  of  this  sort.  We  have 
existed  for  many  years  in  this  Republic 
without  this  kind  of  Federal  police  power. 
It  is,  I  believe,  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
progress  we  have  made  as  a  nation  that 
after  so  many  generations  we  come  to 
the  point  we  must  consider  it  and  con- 
sider it  seriously. 

If  we  conclude  that  there  is  a  necessity 
to  act,  perhaps,  at  the  danger  of  infring- 
ing upon  civil  liberties,  I  think  that  the 
duty  upon  us  to  act  responsibly  must  be 
carefully  measured.  Our  words  and  our 
record  here  must  leave  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  people  as  to  what 
we  are  about,  and  who  we  seek  to  reach — 
not  the  traveling  evangelist,  or  the  union 
organizer,  or  the  political  speaker,  but 
only  the  interstate  agitator  whose  inten- 
tions can  be  proved  to  be  criminal  incite- 
ment to  riot. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, can  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
state  if  he  has  come  across  any  hearings 
or  testimony  or  evidence  that  relate  to 
any  need  to  halt  interstate  activity  of 
this  kind?  In  other  words,  have  we  come 
across  the  names  of  people  who  were 
present,  for  example,  during  the  period 
of  the  Newark  disorder,  or  any  of  the 
other  disorders,  names  that  would  give 
us  any  substantive  basis  for  the  passage 
of  this  legislation? 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  substantive  ba- 
sis for  this  legislation  can  be  found  in 
evidence  offered  before  any  hearings 
carried  on  by  this  House.  I  likewise  share 
Mr.  Mathias'  concern  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  act  responsibly  in  view  of  the  danger 
of  infringement  of  civil  liberties.  This 
danger,  of  course,  exists  with  all  crimi- 
nal legislation  to  some  degree,  and, 
therefore,  criminal  legislation  should  be 
drafted  with  care.  But  in  this  piece  of 
l^rtslatlon,  the  danger  pervades  the  en- 


tire bill.  I  would  like  at  this  point  to 
explore  some  of  the  legal  difficulties  with 
this  measure.  If  any  one  thing  emerges 
clearly  from  the  debate  thus  far,  it  is 
that  this  bill  was  hastily  conceived  and 
hastily  written.  Several  examples  might 
be  pointed  to  in  the  bill  to  demonstrate 
this  haste. 

One  is  the  intent  requirement.  The 
words  seem  to  say  that  intent  must  be 
proved  only  at  the  time  of  crossing  the 
State  line,  and  that  there  is  no  intent  re- 
quirement contempoianeous  with  the 
act  itself.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  unique  in 
criminal  law,  to  my  knowledge.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  the  obvious  point  that  this 
requirement  is  virtually  Impossible  to 
prove.  This  impossibility  would  make  the 
bill,  at  best,  useless,  as  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral pointed  out  Sunday. 

Another  example  of  haste,  or  perhaps 
more  exactly,  an  example  of  the  falsity 
of  the  bill's  basic  premise,  is  the  attempt 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  "urging" 
and  "instigating"  and  "mere  advocacy 
of  ideas  or  the  jnere  expression  of  be- 
lief." This  attenft)t  is  a  response  to  the 
objections  made  last  year  to  the  nossi- 
bllity  of  infringement  of  free  speech.  I 
do  not  think  the  distinction  offered  meets 
the  objection  squarely.  Certainly,  the  ad- 
dition of  "mere,"  a  word  which  is  not  a 
word  of  art  and  has  no  legal  signifi- 
cance, does  not  help.  I  think  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Justice  Department  to  last 
year's  bill  still  apply.  I  certainly  do  not 
think  that  the  fact  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment, on  request,  offered  its  opin- 
ions as  to  how  to  make  the  bill  less  bad 
last  year  amounts  to  approval  of  this 
year's  bill.  Certainly  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral opposes  it. 

EXCERPT  FROM  LETTER  FROM   LAWRENCE  SPEISER, 
AMERICAN    CIVIL    LIBERTIES    UNION 


To  fill  out  my  discussion  of  the  legal 
problems  of  this  bill,  I  wish  to  quote  an 
excellent  analysis  done  by  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union: 

Washington     Office,     American 
Civil  Liberties  tlNiON, 

Washington.  D.C..  July  10,  1967. 
Re  H.R.  421,  the  antl-rlot  bill. 

De.ar  Congressman:  We.  too,  along  witli 
all  Americans,  "share  the  deep  concern  wide- 
ly expressed  over  the  outbreak  of  riots  and 
other  violent  disturbances  in  a  number  ol 
cities  In  various  sections  of  the  Nation  " 
(H.  Kept.  472,  p.  2.)  The  question  Is  not 
whether  these  disorders  are  to  be  tolerated, 
but  what  can  and  should  be  done  in  dealing 
with  them.  We  fail  to  see  how  H.R.  421  in 
any  way  provides  a  constructive  solution  to 
the  problem,  and  furthermore  we  And  In 
analyzing  it  that  it  Is  so  badly  drafted  that 
it  will  infringe  on  First  Amendment  free- 
doms and  will  also  violate  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment. 

The  bin  provides  that  anyone  who  travels 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  or  who 
uses  the  malls  with  Intent  to  (a)  "Incite 
a  riot  or  to  organize,  promote,  encourage, 
or  carry  on  a  riot"  or  to  aid  and  abet  any 
person  in  inciting  a  riot,  and  (b)  who  per- 
forms or  attempts  to  perform  any  overt  act 
specified  In  (a)  shall  be  fined  $10,000  or  Im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  five  years. 

A  section  on  definitions  la  included,  §  2102, 
which  defines  inciting  a  riot  as  meaning 
"urging  or  instigating  other  persons  to  riot. 
but  shall  not  mean  the  mere  advocacy  of 
Ideas,  or  the  mere  expression  of  belief." 
Strangely  enough,  however,  there  Is  no  simi- 
lar definition  of  "encotiraglng"  or  "promot- 
ing" a  riot. 
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First.  The  bin  cl«arly  violates  the  First 
Amendment's  freedom  of  speech  clause. 

a.  The  bill  attempts  urLsuccessfuIIy  to  avoid 
a  First  Amendment  problem  by  deflnlng  and 
limiting  "inciting  a  rtot"  as  "urging  or  Insti- 
gating other  persons  to  riot  but  shall  not 
mean  the  mere  advocacy  of  ideas  or  the  mere 
expreaslon  of  belief."  This  definition  Lb  ap- 
parently based  on  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion In  Yates  v.  United  States,  354  U.S.  298 
(1957).  In  which  the  Court  reversed  the  con- 
victions of  some  second-string  Communist 
Party  leaders  because  the  Judge  failed  to  In- 
struct the  Jury  properly  on  the  difference  be- 
tween unprotected  speech  and  advocacy 
of  abstract  doctrine.  However,  the  definition 
In  the  bill  ignores  the  additional  factor  the 
Court  said  must  be  present — that  there  must 
be  the  use  of  language  reasonably  calculated 
to  induce  action  immediately.  Justice  Harlan. 
speaking  for  the  Court,  said  that  even  "urg- 
ing" forcible  overthrow  was  not  sufficient. 
There  must  be  something  more. 

Where  the  bill  goes  astray  In  Its  deSnltlon 
iB  In  assuming  that  only  the  "mere  advocacy 
of  Ideaa  or  the  mere  expression  of  belief"  Is 
all  that  Is  protected  by  the  First  Amendment. 
That  Is  simply  not  true. 

In  Terminiello  v.  Chicago,  337  U.S.  1  (1949) . 
the  Supreme  Court  reversed  a  conviction  for 
breach  of  the  peace  of  a  suspended  Catholic 
priest  few  giving  a  speech  which  the  Judge 
charged  the  J\iry  "stirs  the  public  to  anger. 
Invites  dlapute.  brings  about  a  condition  of 
unreat,  or  creates  a  disturbance."  Jiutlce 
Douglas  In  speaking  for  the  majority  said : 

"A  ftmctlon  of  free  speech  under  our  sys- 
tem of  govemment  la  to  invite  dispute.  It 
may  Indeed  best  serve  Its  high  purpose  when 
It  Induces  a  condition  of  unrest,  creates  dis- 
satisfaction with  conditions  as  they  are.  or 
even  stlzs  people  to  anger.  Speech  la  often 
provocative  and  challenging.  That  Is  why 
freedom  of  speech,  though  not  absolute  .  .  . 
Is  nevertheless  protected  against  censorship 
or  punishment,  unless  shown  likely  to  pro- 
duce a  clear  and  present  danger  of  a  serious 
substantive  evil  that  rises  far  above  public 
InoonvenlMice,  annoyance,  or  unrest."  337 
U.S.  at  4-«. 

Ocoitrary  to  the  definition  In  the  bill,  free 
speech  beyond  "mere  advocacy  of  lde«s  or 
mere  expressions  of  belief"  Is  protected  by 
the  First  Amendment. 

b.  As  we  have  noted  before,  only  "Inciting 
to  riot"  Is  defined,  with  the  limiting  lan- 
guage. Not  defined  or  limited.  In  any  way, 
however,  are  other  verbs  Ifi  the  bill:  neither 
"organize",  "promote",  "encourage",  or  "carry 
on".  It  Is  clear  that  all  of  these  may  Involve — 
almost  certainly  do  involve — speech.  Yet.  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  limiting 
definition  of  "inciting"  ( no  matter  how  de- 
fective) and  not  of  these  other  verbs,  the 
law  could  penalize  Individuals  who  "encour- 
age" or  "promote"  riots  even  by  the  mere 
advocacy  of  Ideas  or  the  mere  expressions  of 
belief.  As  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  said  In  his  dis- 
senting opinion  In  Gttlou-  v.  Neic  York.  268 
U.S.  652  at  673:  "Every  Idea  Is  an  Incitement." 

Unless  the  House  Judiciary  Conunlttee  de- 
liberately Intended  this  dangerous  result,  we 
can  only  conclude  It  Is  an  example  of  ex- 
tremely poor  draitamanshlp. 

c.  The  bill  falls  to  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween one  who  urges  his  listeners  to  riot. 
and  one  who  speaks  before  a  hostile  audience 
which  Is  Inclined  to  riot  against  him. 

In  Section  2103(0.  Inciting  a  riot  Is  de- 
fined as  "Instigating  other  persons  to  riot". 
"Instigating"  may  mean  "provoking".  Under 
this  bill,  If  Dean  Rusk  crossed  state  lines  In 
order  to  keep  a  speaking  engagement  to  de- 
fend our  policy  in  Viet  Nam,  but  knew  that 
a  group  of  Individuals  intended  to  conduct  a 
riotous  demonstration  If  he  appeared,  be 
would  violate  Its  provisions. 

We  agree  that  It  Is  far-fetched  to  believe 
that  Dean  Rusk  would  be  prosecuted.  How- 
ever, the  same  blindness  to  this  vital  distinc- 
tion has  been  characteristic   of   those   who 


have  been  most  outraged  by  the  "outside 
agitator".  In  the  vast  majority  of  civil  rights 
demonstrations  In  the  South,  the  public  dis- 
orders have  been  caused  not  by  the  nonvio- 
lent demonstrators  but  by  the  antagonistic, 
hostile  ( not-so-nonvlolent )  bystanders.  It  Is 
not  at  all  clear  that  this  bill  Is  Intended  only 
to  apply  to  those  who  enflame  others  to  riot 
with  the  speaker — and  not  to  those  who  take 
the  law  Into  their  own  hands  to  suppress  a 
speaker  whose  views  they  find  abhorrent. 

"If  the  speaker  incites  others  to  Imme- 
diate unlawful  action  he  may  be  punished 
In  a  proper  case,  stopped  when  disorder  ac- 
tually Impends;  but  this  Is  not  to  be  confused 
with  unlawful  action  from  others  who  seek 
unlawfully  to  suppress  or  punish  the  speak- 
er." "Matter  of  Rockwell  v.  Morris."  12  AD. 
2d  272.  281  (1st  Dept.  1961).  affd  215  N.Y.S. 
2d  502  (1961).  cert,  denied,  368  U.S.  913 
(1961). 

Second.  The  bill  violates  the  due  process 
clause  In  providing  that  intent  and  act  do 
not  coincide. 

The  bin  makes  U  a  crime  for  an  Individual 
to  cross  a  state  line  or  to  go  from  a  foreign 
country  to  a  state  or  to  mall  a  letter  vsrlth  a 
certain  Intent  to  Incite  or  encourage  a  riot. 
Afterwards,  even  though  he  no  longer  has 
that  same  Intent.  If  he  commits  some  overt 
act  that  could  be  construed  as  encouraging  or 
promoting  a  riot  or  other  public  disturbance, 
he  will  have  violated  the  law,  although  his 
crossing  of  the  state  line  may  have  occurred 
months  or  even  years  before.  This  violates  a 
basic  requirement  of  criminal  law  that  the 
Intent  and  the  criminal  act  must  be  contem- 
poraneous. United  States  v.  Fox,  96  U.S.  670 
(1877). 

It  Is  clear  the  bill  does  not  require  any 
specific  Intent  at  the  time  of  the  overt  act — 
only  at  the  time  of  the  crossing  of  the  state 
line.  How  a  Jury  could  possibly  establish  this 
Intent  unrelated  to  a  contemporaneous  act  Is 
Impossible  to  fathom.  Congressman  Gonzalez 
discussed  In  testimony  before  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  on  H.R.  17642  of  the  89th 
Congress,  a  bill  similar  to  H  R  421  as  origi- 
nally Introduced  by  Congressman  Cramer, 
this  constitutional  defect  He  stated  in  lan- 
guage still  relevant  to  H.R.  421  as  amended 
that: 

"In  other  words,  this  bill  would  make  It  a 
criminal  offense  to  think  the  wrong  kind  of 
thoughts  while  crossing  a  state  line.  This.  In 
light  of  the  language  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment. Is  such  a  flagraitt  and  fantastic  viola- 
tion of  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Con- 
stitution, that  I  am  frankly  surprised  and 
somewhat  disturbed  that  the  bill  has  received 
the  serious  attention  It  has." 

Reprinted  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
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Third.  The  bill  does  not  require  a  violator 
to  be  at  the  scene  of  a  riot. 

This  tying  of  the  Intent  to  the  crossing  of 
state  lines,  rather  than  to  the  time  of  the 
overt  acts,  produces  another  anomalous  re- 
sult. For  example.  If  a  person  fiew  from  Cali- 
fornia to  New  York  and  then  publishes  a 
newspaper,  or  makes  a  speech  In  New  York 
urging  or  encouraging  Califomians  to  riot  he 
would  be  guilty  of  violating  the  law.  In  other 
words,  he  could  violate  the  law  3000  miles 
away  from  the  scene  where  he  encourages  a 
riot.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  law  does  not 
require  that  a  riot  actually  occur,  only  that 
the  Individual  does  some  overt  act  to  promote 
or  encourage  a  riot 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
MacGrecorI  in  order  that  he  may  re- 
spond to  the  question  propounded  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias] 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 

CONTUS] . 

Mr.  MacOREOOR.  I  know  of  no  find- 


ings or  evidence  from  the  recent  Newark 
riots,  or  from  other  1967  riots,  going  to 
the  point  of  interest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan.  But  it  is  my  recollection 
that  the  special  grand  jury  in  Cleveland 
last  year — the  special  grand  jury  which 
inquired  into  the  Superior  Street  and  the 
Hough  district  riots  of  1966 — named 
names  of  those  who  had  traveled  from 
outside  the  State  of  Ohio  into  Cleveland 
with  the  clearly  apparent  and  successful 
intent  to  incite  the  riot  which  in  fact 
occurred. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
McClory]  4  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
should  recall  that  legislation  in  substan- 
tially this  form  was  adopted  overwhelm- 
ingly by  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1966,  and  a  great  many  of  those  of  us 
who  were  sponsors  and  supporters  of 
vital  and  substantial  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion, supported  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
the  genuine  supporters  of  civil  rights  leg- 
islation to  recognize  that  this  is  legisla- 
tion which  they  need  to  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  anything 
that  Is  hurting  the  cause  of  civil  rights 
today.  It  Is  the  violence  which  is  occur- 
ring In  the  cities  and  streets  of  America 
today.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  could  pass 
any  civil  rights  legislation  in  this  House 
today,  and  I  doubt  that  any  legislation 
comparable  to  the  1966  Civil  Rights  Act 
would  pass,  because,  primarily,  of  the 
violence  that  Is  occurring  in  the  streets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
substantial  civil  rights  leaders  recognize 
this  fact. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  suggested  that 
what  we  have  to  do  is  to  eliminate  pov- 
erty in  order  to  end  the  riots.  This  may 
t&ke  a  long  time.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  charge  the  poor  with  constituting 
the  major  portion  of  the  rioters.  I  have 
not  noticed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  peo- 
ple have  been  stealing  food  or  clothing. 
Based  upon  the  photographs  which  I 
have  seen,  and  other  evidence  that  has 
come  to  my  attention,  I  find  that  thcfee 
who  have  been  doing  the  looting  of  stores 
are  taking  television  sets,  expensive  ap- 
pliances, and  liquor.  These  are  not  acts 
of  people  who  are  hungry. 

Another  thing  that  I  have  noticed  is 
that  many  who  justify  the  riots  blame 
the  police.  Well.  I  am  here  to  defend  the 
police.  I  believe  it  is  about  time  we  defend 
the  police.  We  need  much  better  law  and 
order  in  this  Nation,  and  we  need  to  sup- 
port our  law-enforcement  agencies.  It 
is  about  time  that  we  do  that. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  com- 
plaints about  the  limitations  of  this  leg- 
islation; that  it  only  affects  those  who 
move  In  interstate  commerce.  Well,  we 
feel  that  that  is  the  only  area  in  which 
we  can  act.  We  are  acting  in  the  best  way 
we  can  to  demonstrate  to  the  American 
people  that  we  are  not  going  to  counte- 
nance this  violence.  Whether  the  Attor- 
ney General  supports  this  legislation  or 
not,  the  American  people  are  going  to 
know  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  supports  it,  and  so  will  all  those 
who  are  committing  and  countenancing 
this  violence  in  the  streets  of  America. 


So  I  say  It  is  about  time  that  we  an- 
nounce in  clear,  audible,  and  distinct 
language  that  we  are  not  going  to  coun- 
tenance violence  and  civil  disturbances, 
such  as  are  occurring  all  over  the  Nation. 

Actually,  the  ones  who  suffer  the  most 
from  the  violence  are  those  whom  we 
want  to  help,  and  those  who  need  the 
most  help.  They  are  the  ones  who  suffer 
the  most. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  If  I  have  any  more 
time  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
just  taken  from  the  news  ticker  a  state- 
ment from  Erie,  Pa.,  a  statement  by  the 
mayor  of  Erie. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Erie,  Pa.,  said  today,  just  a  few  hours 
ago,  that  he  would  not  rest  until  those 
responsible  for  this  disturbance,  which 
he  blamed  on  outside  instigators,  were 
behind  bars. 

Reading  further  In  the  release,  I  note 
that  in  Cairo,  111.,  the  throwing  of  Molo- 
tov  cocktails  is  occurring.  Newark,  N.J., 
is  continuing  to  have  problems,  and  so 
forth. 

This  just  came  over  the  ticker  a  few 
minutes  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  long  will  those  who 
oppose  this  legislation  claim  that  there 
are  not  outsiders  who  Intend  to  Inflame 
America  Into  rioting,  and  into  an  an- 
archist situation  In  different  communities 
such  as  these? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  O'Hara]. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
every  time  I  listen  to  the  melodious  but 
thundering  voice  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramer],  I  start  trembling. 
The  roar  of  the  thunder  is  still  In  my 
ears  and  my  being  is  aquake  with  fear 
as  to  what  Is  going  to  happen  if  we  do  not 
pass  this  bill. 

Well,  now.  this  it  begins  to  dawn  on  me 
is  a  fine  bill.  It  makes  it  a  Federal  crime 
for  three  boys  to  get  together  in  my 
district,  one  of  them  resident  in  my  dis- 
trict in  Illinois,  and  the  others  from 
Ray  Madden's  district  across  the  State 
line  In  Indiana,  and  fight  over  a  water- 
melon. Under  this  bill  that  would  be  a 
riot  and  it  could  be  a  Federal  crime. 
At  first  I  thought  this  was  a  bill  to  stop 
outsiders  from  messing  up  our  big  cities, 
but  on  reading  It  carefully  I  find  that  it 
Is  a  bill,  by  heavens,  to  protect  water- 
melons In  Illinois  from  thieves  from 
Indiana. 

Listen.  A  riot  Is  defined  as  a  public  dis- 
turbance involving  acts  of  violence  by  an 
assembly  of  three— get  it,  three — a  great 
mob — or  more  persons,  which  pjoses — it 
does  not  say  actually  results  In — but  It 
poses  an  immediate  threat  of  damage  or 
injury  to  property  or  persons. 

Well,  we  are  down  here  In  the  border- 


line of  Indiana,  and  these  three  boys 
from  Indiana  and  Illinois  are  fighting 
over  this  watermelon,  and  a  watermelon, 
mind  you,  is  property,  and  so  we  have 
this  great  bill  to  take  care  of  everything, 
save  that  watermelon  from  violence  and 
get  those  three  boys  locked  up  in  a  Fed- 
eral prison. 

Yet  my  good  friend — and  I  want  him 
to  know  it.  that  I  do  have  great  affection 
for  him,  and  I  do  esteem  highly  his 
ability  and  I  do  say  with  all  honesty  in 
appraisement  that  the  voice  of  his  carries 
more  thunder  than  any  other  voice  in 
America,  the  righteous  thunder  of  Flor- 
ida— now  he  is  going  to  solve  all  of  this, 
all  of  these  racial  troubles  we  have  by 
bringing  within  the  Federal  jurisdiction 
a  fight  over  a  watermelon  between  some 
boys  from  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

How  ridiculous  can  we  get? 

Seriously,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  was  concerned  years  ago  when 
bootleggers  with  national  coimections 
were  a  problem  in  law  enforcing  to  the 
Federal  Govemment  and  the  Federal 
courts  and  prosecutors  developed  crimi- 
nal conspiracy  into  a  Federal  catch -all 
for  all  offenses  from  village  offenses  on 
up.  It  was  the  only  way  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  reach  the  roots.  But  it 
was  extending  Federal  criminal  juris- 
diction, which  previously  had  been  held 
within  limitations,  dangerously  toward 
the  borderlines  of  a  police  state. 

Then  there  were  'the  Lindbergh  and 
other  kidnaping  cases,  and  the  Federal 
criminal  jurisdiction  again  were  ex- 
tended, this  time  to  cover  kidnaping. 

I  doubt  very  much  the  wisdom  of  try- 
ing to  solve  the  problems  of  unrest  in 
our  cities  by  making  it  a  Federal  crime 
to  stage  a  fight  among  three  or  more 
boys  from  adjoining  States  over  a  water- 
melon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  so  that  he  may  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  and 
I  came  to  Congress  at  the  same  time. 
I  have  always  had  great  affection  for 
him.  and  now  I  want  to  thank  him  for 
giving  me  2  minutes  more,  and  I  gladly 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 

[Mr.   CONYERSl. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois,  whose 
voice  has  been  raised  on  these  kinds  of 
questions  long  before  I  came  to  the 
Congress. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  establish  the 
position  of  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  Attorney  General  on  this  bill.  I  would 
like  to  include  pdrtions  of  Mr.  John 
Doar's  statement  to  Subcommittee  No.  5 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  last  October 
5  when  hearings  on  last  year's  version 
were  held: 

Excerpts  From  Statembnt  bt  Assistant 
Attorney  Genexai,  John  Doar 

Indeed,  state  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  are  generally  to  be  commended  for 
the  manner  In  which  they  have  handled  the 
riots.  They  have  acted  promptly  and  vigor- 
ously to  maintain  and  restore  law  and  order. 
They  have  arrested,  prosecuted  and  convicted 
persons  who  have  resorted  to  violence. 

The  question  the  Sub-committee  may  wish 


to  pursue  Is  whether  there  Is  a  need  for  a 
Federal  criminal  statute  to  assist  the  states 
m  carrying  out  their  primary  obligation  to 
uphold  law  and  order.  Further  data  ought  to 
be  gathered  on  this  subject;  It  would  be  use- 
ful for  the  Sub-committee  to  hear  testimony 
from  the  mayors  and  chiefs  of  police  and 
perhaps  other  state  officials  to  ascertain 
whether  they  believe  there  Is  a  need  for  a 
Federal  criminal  statute  In  this  field. 

Another  question  Is  whether  the  proposals 
for  Federal  action  would  aid  in  controlling 
riots  at  the  local  level.  These  bills  necessarily 
require  the  Govemment  to  prove  an  Intent 
to  Incite  a  riot  at  the  very  time  the  Inciter 
crosses  a  state  line.  This  requirement  would 
present  a  serious  obstacle  to  successful  pros- 
ecution. Considering  that  a  state  may  convict 
a  person  for  Inciting  a  riot  without  delving 
Into  that  sort  of  Intent,  there  Is  a  real  ques- 
tion whether  the  proposals  before  you  add 
materially  to  existing  law  enforcement  tools. 

EXCERPTS   FROM    STATEMENTS   BT  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL    RAMSEY    CI.ARK 

In  addition  I  would  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  statements  made  by  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark  on  "Issues  and 
Answers,"  an  ABC-TV  national  program 
of  July  16,  1967.  Mr.  Clark  was  clear  as 
to  his  objections: 

Mr.  Chapman:  General,  In  your  discussion 
with  Governor  Hughes,  you  talked  mainly 
about  rebuilding  assistance,  but  there  Is  no 
role  for  federal  law  enforcement  personnel, 
for  the  Justice  Department,  In  dealing  with 
these  summer  riots? 

General  Clark:  During  the  riots  themselves, 
there  Is  very  little  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  do  until  such  time  as.  first,  local 
and  regional  and  then  state  resources  axe 
inadequate  to  the  need.  As  America  well 
knows,  this  situation  has  not  arisen;  we  do 
not  expect  it  to  arise.  We  have  practiced  local  ^ 
law  enforcement  throughout  the  history  of 
this  country  and  It  is  Important  that  we  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  Police  resources  in  the  federtil 
establishment  are  very,  very  small  outside 
of  the  Army,  and  the  Army  has  not  been 
necessary. 

Mr.  Chapman:  Well  you  say  you  don't  ex- 
pect the  situation  to  arise  where  federal  re- 
sources may  be  necessary  on  a  Isirge  scale. 
Yet  there  Is  much  fear  that  we  may  even  be 
having  a  foretaste  of  a  kind  of  internal 
Vietnam  war  between  American  whites  and 
blacks.  Do  you  think  that  exaggerates  the 
seriousness  of  what  is  up? 

General  Clark:  That  certainly  exaggerates 
anything  that  the  evidence  today  indicates 
and  I  would  have  to  worry  about  tomorrow, 
but  I  think  we  better  look  on  the  construc- 
tive and  positive  side  of  the  docket  and  not 
on  the  negative  side  and  start  building  lines 
of  communications  and  working  construc- 
tively to  relieve  tensions  and  to  alleviate  sit- 
uations rather  than  worrying  about  insur- 
rection throughout  the  United  States. 

On  the  basis  of  the  present  evidence,  this  is 
not  Insurrection  that  Is  going  to  be  vilde- 
spread  throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chapman:  Well,  from  your  observi- 
tlons,  if  I  could  continue  for  a  moment.  Is 
there  any  pattern  of  the  actions,  that  you  see 
any  link  between  one  city  or  another,  or  any 
evidence  of  outside  agitation? 

General  Clark:  We  use  our  best  investiga- 
tive resources,  our  best  Intelligence  resources 
constantly.  We  find  very,  very  little  evidence 
of  Inter-dty  actlvltes,  of  people  traveling 
from  one  state  to  another,  that  are  deliber- 
ately activating  these  situations.  Of  course, 
there  are  many  people  that  are  traveling  all 
the  time;  there  are  many  people  In  the  gen- 
eral area  of  black  power  and  other  move- 
ments that  are  traveling  all  the  time,  but  we 
find  very  little  evidence  that  they  are  di- 
rectly responsible  or  even  Indirectly  respon- 
sible for  these  riots  as  such . 
Mr.  Burns:  That  would  Indicate,  sir,  that 
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you  feel  that  this  antl-rto-  bill,  so-called. 
that  Is  In  the  Congress  now.  is  really  not 
necessary,  or  that  It  is  pointing  in  the  wrong 
direction,  pointing  the  finger  of  blame  In  the 
wrong  direction.  Is  that  true ' 

General  Clarlc:  I  think  there  are  several 
problems  with  the  ar.tl-rlot  legislation.  First. 
,1  thlnli  we  have  to  loolc  to  loc.il  Uw  enforce- 
ment and  we  have  to  remember  that.  They 
have  arrested  nearly,  a  thousand  persons  in 
New  Jersey  and  Newark  at  this  time  In  con- 
nection with  this  riot  situation  there  and 
In  the  whole  federal  marshal  system  we  have 
fewer  than  800  people.  They  are  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States.  They  are  not 
trained  In  depth  for  this  type  of  activity. 
so  we  have  to  look  for  protection  at  the  local 
level. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  think  without  question  the  bill  as  worded, 
or  any  bill  reaUy  that  tries  to  reach  this 
Interstate  activity  of  this  type,  which  re- 
quires you  to  prove  the  state  of  mind  of  an 
Individual  when  he  travels  in  interstate  com- 
merce, Is  very  difficult  to  prove.  I  think  it  is 
also  Important  that  the  American  !>eople  not 
believe  that  a  piece  of  leijlslation  before  the 
Congress  directed  at  empowering  federal  pro- 
secution of  people  moving  in  Interstate  com- 
merce to  cause  riots  could  rea'.ly  reduce  riots 
In  the  United  States.  It  will  have  very  little 
Impact  In  that  irea. 


Could  the  pentleman  tell  us  if  there 
is  any  legitimate  reason  that  has  come 
out  in  any  hearings  that  you  have  heard, 
or  any  statements  from  the  Department 
of  Justice  or  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
chief  of  the  Civil  Rights  Division,  Mr. 
John  Doar.  that  would  substantiate  the 
passage  of  this  bill  in  the  Congress  to- 
day in  your  opinion'' 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illiiiois.  No,  I  I'.ave 
heard  no  such  justification  irom  such 
sources.  But  my  memory  does  i;o  back  to 
a  similar  situation  m  the  depression  At 
that  time  the  farmers  of  Iowa.  Nebri^ka. 
and  other  Mid-.vestern  Stites  vere  hav- 
ing their  farms  take:i  au  iv  fro*n  them 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  T'-.p:-  g;t 
pitchforks,  drove  off  the  marshals  and 
saved  their  bams.  It  was  a  regrettable 
breakdown  of  law  pnd  order,  but  the 
country  seemed  to  reahze  that  human 
nature  driven  to  desperation  ha.=;  limita- 
tions. 

Mr.  YATES    Mr    Ctiairman.  will   the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  ni:nois   I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Dees  not  the  gentleman 
agree  that  this  i?  a  strange  piece  of  leg- 
islation? It  started  out  as  a  civil  rights 
bill  sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr  Cfller'.  Somewhere 
along  the  road  that  bill  vas  derailed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  'Mr. 
CoLMERl,  who  substituted  the  bill  con- 
ceived by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Cramer i.  Then  with  his  sponsor- 
ship and  aided  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr  ColmerI.  the  Cramer 
bill  was  adopted  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis!— all  of  whom 
have  voted  against  every  civil  rights  bill 
that  has  ever  been  before  the  Congress. 
with  the  exception  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  CramerI  voted  for  the 
voting  rights  bill.  And  that  is  the  legis- 
lation that  is  put  forward  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 


Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  No.  I  cannot 
go  along  with  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois.  I  have  too  much  af- 
fection for  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  CoLMERl.  We  live  pretty  close 
together  in  the  Rayburn  Buildmg,  and 
I  have  always  had  great  rcnard  for  him. 
And  I  have  too  much  respect  and  affec- 
tion for  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Willis  1  and  my 
eloquent  friend  from  Florida  [Mr. 
CramerI.  No,  Brother  Yates,  it  Is  the 
witches,  not  Mr.  Colmer  or  my  good 
friend,  Mr.  Cramer,  or  my  good  friend, 
Mr.  Willis,  It  is  the  witches.  Somehow 
they  have  worked  themselves  into  this 
historic  Hall  The  witches  got  by  with  a 
lot  In  America  a  few  hundred  year.>  ago, 
and  now  maybe  they  can  do  it  again. 

Mr.  YATES.  Do  you  mean  witches  or 
gremlins? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Well,  I  do  not 
know.  I  would  say  that  is  a  proper  deter- 
mination for  this  wise,  distinguished  and 
historic  body  to  make  on  a  day  that  well 
mav  go  down  in  the  hi.story  of  this  Re- 
public as  the  day  of  the  battle  over  three 
boys  and  a  purloined  and  violated 
watermelon. 

Mr.  McCL^LLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
vield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  IMr.  Sandman  1 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  is  recognized  for  4  minutes. 
Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
ILstened  to  this  argument  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest,  and  I  am  betzinning  to 
v.-ondor  if  I  was  in  Newark  last  night  and 
if  I  really  saw  what  I  did  .see  in  Newark 
last  night,  because  apparently  people 
from  California  know  more  about  what 
happened  in  NL-v.ark  tiian  someone  who 
lives  there  and  saw  what  happened.  I  do 
not  live  there,  but  I  saw  .some  of  it.  and 
I  think  we  ought  to  make  the  record 
clear  to  all  of  thesf^  people  who  say  that 
there  was  no  outside  influence. 

I  spent  hall  of  my  adult  life  in  the 
New  Jersev  .senate  and  I  r.m  pretty  fa- 
mi'.inr  v  ith  that  State  And  I  am  pretty 
familiar  with  the  affairs  of  the  big  cities 
m  our  State.  I  have  talked  to  the  people. 
I  have  confidence  in  those  who  have 
char::e  of  running  those  big  cit;es  and 
fnat  big  State  What  I  hear  from  them 
is  not  what  I  liave  heard  in  this  Chamber 
today^. 

Wpi  n  one  comes  from  California  and 
takes  a  stand  and  says  there  was  no  out- 
side influence  in  Newark,  I  .say  he  does 
not  know  whot  he  is  talking  about,  be- 
cause the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Newark 
say-,  that  there  v.-as. 

I  flew  to  Newark  last  night  and  talked 
wltli  the  director  of  city  police,  ore  of 
the  finest  policem-n  that  this  country 
has  ever  seen    He  told  me  last  night: 


V^'hpn  th's  bill  pass"-!  the  House  I  want 
the  opportunltv  to  testlf'-  at  a  !ie.irlng  In 
the  U.S  Senate  and  tell  them  what  did  hap- 
pen ii  Newark. 


I  propose  to  listen  to  him  rather  than 
somejne  from  Cal'.foriMa  who  d-es  not 
know  a  trifle  abo'it  "-bat  did  happen  in 
New?rk  The:?  will  be  presented  evi- 
dence from  not  one  or  tvo  witnesses,  but 
many  thn^  these  people  came  across  the 
Hu'ison  River  in  buses  prior  to  the  inc'- 
dont  that  hos  been  reported  Tney  were 
dropped  off  at  particular  lots  where  cars 
picked  them  up  and  they  were  then  t.iken 


into  the  central  ward  of  Newark,  where 
the  trouble  happened. 

Then  police  brutality  was  reported. 
This  is  a  good  one.  The  police  in  the 
fourth  precinct  could  not  even  get  out 
of  the  precinct  station  because  it  was 
mobbed.  The  director  of  police  did  not 
allow  the  police  to  fire  shots  back.  He 
wanted  this  thing  quelled  in  a  realistic 
way  and  one  which  deals  with  humanity 
and  not  disaster.  And  what  happened? 
One  man  left  that  station,  and  that  was 
the  director  of  city  police.  Mr.  Dominick 
Spina,  a  man  of  great  courage.  He  went 
out  into  that  street  and  met  with  these 
people  and  asked  them  to  quell  their 
argument.  They  would  not  do  it. 

i  have  no  more  respect  for  any  man 
who  breathes  than  I  have  for  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  I  do  not  have  time  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

[After    counting.]     One    hundred    and 

three  Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has 

1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  I  have  no  time  to 
yield. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Since 
the  gentleman  has  mentioned  my  name, 
would  he  be  so  kind  as  to  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  SANDMAN.  I  did  not  mention  any 
name,  but  if  the  .>lioe  fits,  kindly  put  it 
on. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  think  the  most 
important  thing  that  we  can  do — and 
I  have  heard  .--c  much  said  about  con- 
stitutional rights,  but  no  man  has  the 
constitutional  right  to  take  the  life  of 
another  m.-in  or  destroy  another  man's 
properly,  and  this,  I  think,  is  the  basic 
law — we  must  enforce  this  law.  All  this 
statute  says  is  that  if  somebody  inten- 
tionally— Intentionally— tries  to  incite  a 
riot,  it  is  a  crime,  and.  like  all  crimes, 
it  requires  very  heavy  proof  to  get  a 
conviction.  Tl\e  proof  must  be  beyond 
all  rea.'^onable  doubt. 

This  is  all  this  bill  d'oes.  The  question 
is.  is  it  eoing  t.:)  be  effective?  I  say  it  is 
if  it  is  enforced,  but  if  it  is  not  enforced. 
it  is  lioing  to  have  the  same  effect  as 
any  other  fruitless  law. 

But  let  me  tell  something  that  did 
happen  in  New  Jersey,  and  it  was  at 
the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  World's 
Fair  m  New  York.  There  was  poing  to  be 
a  great  big  demonstration.  They  were 
going  to  block  all  the  tunnels  and  block 
the  bridges.  Tliey  were  going  to  cause  » 
great  disaster  I  was  president  of  the 
senate  at  that  time.  The  Governor  and 
the  spepker  of  the  hou.se  and  I  met,  and 
we  called  a  special  session  the  next  day 
We  made  that  kind  of  interference  with 
traffic  a  crime.  There  was  a  great  doubt 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  would  held  up.  but 
there  was  one  thing  it  did  do:  They  did 
not  block  the  tunnels,  and  they  did  not 
block  the  bridges. 

Anybody  who  sits  to  snipe  at  people 
with  a  gun— which  they  did  in  Newark. 


and  they  killed  one  fireman  by  shooting 
him  in  the  back — that  person  is  a  mur- 
derer, and  in  the  State  I  come  from  that 
can  involve  the  death  penalty — and  it 
should. 

I  want  to  commend  the  actions  of  the 
Governor  of  New  Jersey,  the  Honorable 
Richard  J.  Hughes,  for  his  handling  of 
the  Newark  riot  and  the  great  courage 
that  he  exhibited.  The  Governor,  when 
notified,  immediately  went  right  to  the 
danger  spots.  In  an  effort  to  restore  law 
and  order  he  declared  an  emergency, 
called  in  the  National  Guard,  and  sum- 
moned as  many  State  police  as  possible. 
The  Governor  stayed  in  the  midst  of  all 
of  the  rioting  throughout  the  night  and 
the  next  day,  doing  his  best  to  quell  the 
riot  without  bloodshed.  For  this  the  Gov- 
ernor has  been  unjustly  castigated  by 
some  people  who  apparently  believe  that 
6  days  of  violence  and  bloodshed  was  not 
enough.  When  the  trouble  simmered 
down  the  Governor  removed  the  State 
police  and  the  National  Guard  and  im- 
mediately notified  the  State  defender  to 
assist  people  in  obtaining  counsel  so  that 
they  would  be  justly  treated  at  their 
liearings.  No  one  could  have  taken  a 
more  fair  action  under  these  circum- 
stances. 

I  firmly  believe  in  all  the  constitu- 
tional guarantees,  including  the  right  of 
public  assembly,  the  right  of  freedom  of 
speech,  and  the  right  of  peaceful  demon- 
stration. I  make  no  excuses  for  any  short- 
comings the  people  of  the  central  ward 
of  Newark  complain  about,  and  there  is 
no  question  that  their  station  in  life  must 
be  improved,  but  a  riot  such  as  this  is  no 
way  to  accomplish  that  end. 

From  the  best  information  available  to 
me,  m.any  of  those  who  were  arrested 
were  armed,  many  were  instructed  how 
to  make  and  use  Molotov  cocktails,  and 
100  of  those  arrested  are  residents  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

I  am  confident  that  H.R.  421 — the  anti- 
riot  bill — does  not  violate  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  People  who 
intentionally  plan  a  riot  by  coming  into  a 
State  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
who  over  a  prior  period  excite  the  people, 
do  so  without  any  constitutional  guar- 
antees, and  to  the  contrary,  violate  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  Insofar  as 
preserving  the  public  peace  is  concerned. 

I  believe  that  all  of  the  people  who 
were  apprehended  and  arrested  should 
have  fair  trials;  they  should  be  duly  rep- 
resented by  counsel.  However,  those  who 
are  found  guilty  of  intentionally  commit- 
ting violence  should  and  must  be  prose- 
cuted to  the  fullest  extent,  of  the  law. 
When  a  transient  troublemaker  realizes 
we  mean  business,  his  criminal  activities 
will  be  curtailed.  To  release  everyone  who 
was  apprehended,  as  suggested  by  some 
people,  would  only  tend  to  make  those 
who  really  cause  a  riot  spread  their  ac- 
tivities all  over  the  Nation,  and  if  allowed 
to  do  so  would  soon  throw  the  country 
into  a  state  of  anarchy,  under  which  con- 
ditions all  of  the  civil  rights  of  all  Indi- 
viduals could  be  useless.  Crime  is  ramp- 
ant throughout  the  country.  The  crimi- 
nal and  the  troublemaker  must  be 
stopped.  The  time  to  act  is  now. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 


Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Pound-' 
ing  Fathers  of  the  United  States  did  not 
by  accident  write  the  words  "insure 
domestic  tranquillity"  Into  the  preamble 
of  oiu"  Constitution,  listing  this  as  one 
of  the  six  prime  objectives  to  be  achieved 
by  the  Constitution  itself.  Internal  peace 
and  stability  is  essential  to  the  life  of 
any  nation;  without  it,  the  descent  into 
chaos  and  anarchy  is  swift  and  certain. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  one  American 
city  after  another  has  been  shaken  and 
torn  by  riots  and  mob  violence.  People 
have  been  killed,  property  damage  has 
run  into  millions,  communities  have  been 
poisoned  and  embittered,  civic  tensions 
have  increased,  public  confidence  has 
been  shaken,  and  private  fears  have  been 
intensified.  Attempted  mob  rule  has 
made  a  mockery  of  the  guarantee  of  in- 
ternal peace  and  protection  that  is  part 
of  our  national  heritage  and  birthright. 

The  banners  of  what  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  deliberate  reign  of  terror  are 
borne  by  a  group  of  malcontents  and 
would-be  revolutionaries  whose  potential 
for  danger  goes  far  beyond  their  nu- 
merical strength.  They  preach  and  pro- 
mote a  nightmarish,  nihilistic  tide  of 
thought  that  calls  for  either  immediate 
change  or  immediate  destruction.  They, 
and  their  kind,  have  arisen  under  the . 
disastrous  and  ill-advised  doctrine  of  per- 
missiveness that  for  too  long  has  given 
tacit  official  blessing  and  recognition  to 
protest  for  the  sake  of  protest,  no  matter 
under  what  label,  or  by  what  means. 

It  is  said  that  no  one  man,  announcing 
his  intention  to  come  to  a  city  or  com- 
munity, should  cause  the  locality  to  be 
apprehensive  about  his  pending  visit. 
This  is  true,  but  when  the  individuals  in 
question,  by  their  own  remarks,  are 
openly  committed  to  violence,  have  urged 
it  repeatedly  on  their  audiences,  and 
preach  doctrines  of  immediate  social  up- 
heaval and  change  by  any  means  at 
hand,  then  the  community  understand- 
ably has  cause  for  concern. 

We  are  told  these  riots — and  crime  in 
general — are  due  to  poverty  and  social 
deprivation.  This  is  not  so;  Mr.  M.  Stan- 
ton Evans,  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
News,  recently  compiled  some  interesting 
figures  which  refute  this. 

Mr.  Evans  pointed  out  that  in  1933, 
total  reported  crimes  in  the  United 
States,  against  individuals,  were  150  per 
100,000  of  the  population.  This  figure 
dropped,  during  the  subsequent  depres- 
sion years,  when  the  country  certainly 
was  suffering  severely  from  poverty  and 
deprivation.  In  1938,  crimes  of  all  kinds 
hit  the  1,500,000  level;  U.S.  population 
for  1938  was  130,320,000.  In  1964,  how- 
ever, 2,729,659  crimes  were  committed, 
when  population  had  risen  to  191,372,000. 
Evans  noted: 

In  other  words,  total  crime  In  the  United 
States  between  depression  year  1937  and 
boom  year  1964  had  increased  by  80  per- 
cent; population  had  Increased  by  only  47 
percent. 

It  is  of  interest  that  the  mobsters  do 
not  steal  food.  It  is  such  as  color  TV  sets 
and  whisky  that  they  steal. 

We  are  told  the  language  of  this  bill 
violates  the  free  speech  provisions  of  the 
Constitution.  Free  speech  is  certainly  not 
an  absolute,  and  the  famous  dictum  of 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  written  for  the  Su- 


preme Court's  decision  in  Schenck  v. 
United  States.  249  U.S.  47  (1919),  to  the 
effect  that  free  speech  does.^ot  mean  the 
right  to  shout  "Fire"  in  a  crowded  the- 
ater, applies  here.  The  full  text  of  Jus- 
tice Holmes'  remarks  follows: 

The  most  stringent  protection  of  free 
speech  would  not  protect  a  man  In  falsely 
shouting  fire  In  a  theatre  and  causing  a 
panic.  It  does  not  even  protect  a  man  from 
an  injunction  against  uttering  words  that 
may  have  all  the  effect  of  force  .  .  .  The  ques- 
tion in  every  case  Is  whether  the  words  used 
are  used  in  such  circumstances  and  are  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  create  a  clear  and  present 
danger  that  they  will  bring  about  the  sub- 
stantive evils  that  Congress  has  a  right  to 
prevent.  It  Is  a  question  of  proximity  and 
degree. . .  . 

Talk  of  dynamite,  Molotov  cocktails, 
breaking  heads,  and  "bum,  baby,  burn" 
is  certainly  creating  a  clear  and  present 
danger. 

We  are  told  the  bill  is  aimed  solely 
against  Negroes.  The  provisions  of  the 
bill  apply  to  anyone  with  no  regard  to 
creed  or  color.  Members  of  the  American 
Nazi  Party,  going  across  a  State  line  to 
stir  up  trouble,  are  just  as  subject  to  the 
bill  as  Stokely  Carmichael.  In  fact,  in 
practically  every  case  of  riot  or  violence, 
it  is  the  Negro,  community  and  Individ-, 
ual,  that  has  suffered  most. 

The  Negro  needs  protection  more  than 
any  other  group  in  the  rioting  banditry, 
rape,  murder,  and  arson  that  has  been 
taking  place  in  colored  areas.  The  re- 
sponsible Negro  is  just  as  opposed  to  riots 
and  murder  as  Is  the  white  man. 

It  is  nothing  less  than  irresponsibility, 
political  cowardice,  and  stupidity  for 
public  oflBcials  to  refuse  or  fail  to  stop 
violence,  pretending  that  the  reason  for 
failure  to  take  action  is  to  benefit  the 
Negro. 

Haranguing  his  audience  with  the  cry 
of  "police  brutality,"  the  wandering 
agitator  is  deliberately  Inciting  and 
invoking  the  infinitely  more  hideous 
brutality  of  the  riot,  with  its  attendant 
horrors  of  arson,  looting,  death,  and  de- 
struction. With  the  last  few  days,  we 
have  heard  the  loud  cries  of  "police  bru- 
tality" In  attempts  to  stop  a  riot  that 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  a  score  of  lives, 
hundreds  of  injured  and  many  millions 
in  damage.  Are  such  cries  of  "police  bru- 
tality" sincere?  How  would  the  "liberal 
left"  stop  riots,  with  cream  puffs?  It  is 
timxc  to  bring  the  full  weight  of  the  law  to 
bear  on  those  who  would  destroy  us  from 
within  as  surely  as  foreign  enemies  would 
destroy  us  from  without.  This  legisla- 
tion limits  the  constitutional  rights  of 
none,  but  It  enhances  the  constitutional 
guarantee  of  domestic  tranquillity  for 
all. 

The  gangster,  the  rioter,  and  murderer 
must  be  stopped,  with  whatever  force 
that  is  needed.  The  law  ofificer  cannot 
stop  the  rioter,  bent  on  murder,  mayhem 
or  arson,  by  kindness. 

Let  us  assist  and  give  encouragement  to 
our  brave  law  enforcement  officers  who 
face  thrown  bottles,  Molotov  cocktails, 
mayhem  and  murder  for  our  protection 
instead  of  accusing  them  of  "police  bru- 
tality." 

This  legislation  will  not  solve  all  of 
our  riot  problems,  but  it  will  help.  It  is 
vmfortunate  that  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  is  opposed  to  this 
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legislation.  However,  If  this  legislation 
can  get  the  Attorney  General  to  become 
Interested  in  enforcing  the  law  on  vio- 
lence and  mob  rule,  then  it  will  perform 
a  very  useful  service. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Cabell  1. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  421,  with  a  deep  sense 
of  urgency  that  this  legislation  pass. 

I  introduced  a  similar  bill  in  the  89th 
Congress  and  testified  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Judiciary  in  its  behalf.  I  am 
proud  to  have  reintroduced  it  in  the  90th 
Congress  and  am  happy  that  it  is  now 
before  the  House. 

I  shall  not  use  my  allotted  time  but 
there  are  a  few  points  that  I  would  like 
to  make  and  to  refute  some  of  the  state- 
ments of  Its  opponents. 

The  specious  argument  that  wording 
contained  In  the  bill  such  as  "encourage," 
"promote,"  "carry  on,"  and  so  forth. 
would  be  dlfBcult  of  interpretation  by  the 
courts  Is  completely  without  substance. 

This  same  wording  is  used  in  the  Anti- 
racketeering  Act  dealing  with  unlawful 
business  enterprises  and  I  submit  to  you 
that  If  our  erudite  courts  can  define  the 
meaning  of  these  words  In  dealing  with 
a  business  matter,  they  can  certainly  de- 
fine them  as  relating  to  subversive 
activities. 

May  I  further  state  that  experience  ha.s 
shown  that  our  higher  courts  have  shown 
much  more  sympathy  to  the  personal 
rights  of  the  lawbreaker  than  they  have 
to  the  rights  of  the  law  abiding. 

There  are  many  valid  reasons  for  in- 
citement to  riot,  loot,  and  murder  to  be 
of  Federal  concern,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  the  fact  that  our  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  have  better  communica- 
tions than  do  our  individual  State 
agencies. 

They  have  their  files,  many  of  the  cul- 
prits are  already  known  to  them,  and 
they  are  not  stopped  by  State  lines  in 
their  pursuit  of  suspects. 

Accused  persons,  on  apprehension,  can 
be  speedily  tried  and  under  a  uniform 
code  of  punishment.  This  is  Impossible 
with  State  courts  by  virtue  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  time-consuming  extradition 
processes. 

If,  as  some  Members  claim,  there  are 
no  cases  of  incitement  to  date — to  which 
statement  I  take  violent  exception,  then 
no  harm  will  have  been  done,  but  should 
such  occur  in  the  future,  there  will  be 
!  the  machinery  already  at  hand  with 
which  action  can  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  close  by  answer- 
ing a  statement  made  this  afternoon  by 
a  colleague.  He  sneerlngly  said  that  were 
this  lawi  passed,  there  would  never  be  a 
case  submitted  for  prosecution. 

In  answer  to  that,  may  I  say  that  if 
there  Is  a  repetition  of  past  activities  in 
this  field  that  are  not  prosecuted,  then  we 
should  demand  mass  resignations  in  our 
Department  of  Justice. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Rogers!. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

I  have  been  somewhat  surprised   to 


hear  some  of  the  arguments  made  this 
afternoon  in  regard  to  this  legislation, 
saying  that  is  what  is  going  on  in  our 
Nation  today  is  being  equated — is  being 
equated — with  simple  arguments  over 
watermelons.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
people  realize  the  seriousness  with  which 
the  American  people  view  what  is  hap- 
pening to  America  today,  but  any  time 
any  person  crosses  a  State  line  with 
the  intent  to  cause  a  riot  or  to  commit 
an  act  of  violence,  he  ought  to  be  guilty 
of  a  Federal  crime,  and  that  is  simply 
what  this  bill  does.  I  do  not  care  if  he  is 
crossing  the  line  to  Incite  a  riot  or  to 
commit  an  act  of  violence  over  water- 
melons. Whatever  the  cause  may  be.  if 
that  is  his  intention — to  cause  harm  and 
violence  to  others — he  ought  to  be 
stopped  from  that  action,  and  that  is 
what  this  legislation  would  do. 

I  would  urge  those  who  are  making 
these  types  of  arguments  to  recall  what 
is  happening  in  this  land,  and  I  would 
urge  them  to  reconsider  and  support  this 
legislation,  as  I  am  sure  the  vast  major- 
ity of  American  people  will 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  consumed  3  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  centleman 
from  Ohio  [  Mr.  McCclloch  1 . 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  w£is  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hope  the  Committee  will  take  prompt 
action  on  this  legislation.  A  strong  Anti- 
riot  Act  is  urgently  needed.  I  have  spon- 
sored a  dozen  antirlot  bills  during  this 
session  of  the  Congress  and  this  legisla- 
tion to  make  it  a  Federal  crime  to  use  the 
facilities  of  interstate  commerce  to  pro- 
mote or  incite  riots  is  a  part  of  my 
package  of  bills  to  meet  the  crime  crisis. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nal cosponsors  of  this  legislation,  because 
we  face  the  choice  of  anarchy  or  civiliza- 
tion. Law  and  order  is  the  earmark  of  a 
civilized  country.  We  must  not  step  back- 
ward into  the  Jungle.  It  is  definitely  up 
to  the  Congress  to  decide  which  choice 
we  shall  make.  Federal  antirlot  legisla- 
tion can  provide  a  very  effective  means 
for  clipping  the  wings  of  the  professional 
agitators  who  travel  from  State  to  State 
sowing  the  seeds  of  hatred  and  violence. 
The  serious  riots  now  taking  place  in  so 
many  American  cities  bear  shocking  wit- 
ness to  the  need  for  Federal  leadership 
in  the  area  of  riot  deterrents.  In  my 
opinion,  the  only  issue  here  before  lis  is 
that  of  law  and  order. 

Many  great  men  have  spoken  out  on 
the  issue  of  liberty  under  law.  Among 
those  who  have  done  so  are  many  of  our 
great  Presidents.  The  Great  Emanci- 
pator said  the  following : 

Abhaham  Lincoln,  1861-65 

Let  every  American,  every  lover  of  liberty, 
every  well-wisher  to  his  prosperity,  swear  by 


the  blood  of  the  Revolution,  never  to  violate 
In  the  least  particular  the  laws  of  this 
country. 

Let  every  man  remember  that  to  violate 
the  law  is  to  trample  on  the  blood  of  his 
father  and  to  tear  the  character  of  his  own 
and  his  children's  liberty. 

Let  reverence  for  the  laws  be  breathed  by 
every  American  mother  to  the  lisping  babe 
that  prattles  In  her  lap. 

Let  It  be  taught  In  schools.  In  seminaries, 
and  In  colleges:  let  it  be  wTitten  In  primers, 
spelling  books  and  In  Almanacs:  let  it  be 
preached  from  the  pulpit,  proclaimed  in  Leg- 
islative Halls,  and  enforced  In  Courts  of 
Justice. 

And,  in  short,  let  it  become  the  political 
religion  of  the  nation;  and  let  the  old  and 
young,  rich  and  poor,  the  grave  and  gay,  of 
all  sexes,  tongues  and  colors  and  conditions, 
sacrifice  increasingly  upon  Its  altars. 

President  Ulysses  S.  Grant  had  this  to 
say: 

Ulysses  S.  Grant,  1869-77 

All  laws  will  be  faithfully  e.xecuted, 
whether  they  meet  my  approval  or  not. 

I  shall  on  all  subjects  have  a  policy  to 
recommend,  but  none  to  enforce  against  the 
will  of  the  people.  Laws  are  to  govern  all 
alike — those  opf)osed  as  well  as  those  who 
favor  them.  I  know  of  no  method  to  secure 
the  repeal  of  bad  or  obnoxious  laws  so  effec- 
tive as  their  stringent  execution. 

It  cannot  be  Impressed  too  firmly  in  the 
hearts  of  all  the  people  that  true  liberty  and 
real  progress  can  exist  only  through  a  cheer- 
ful adherence  to  Constitutional  law. 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  a  stern 
but  realistic  administration,  has  this  to 
say: 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  1901-09 
Of  course  I  feel  as  I  always  have  felt,  that 
we  should  war  with  relent;e-;.=i  efficiency  not 
only  against  anarchists,  but  against  all  ac- 
tive and  passive  sympathizers  with  anarch- 
ists. Moreover,  e\ery  scoundrel  .  .  .  who  for 
whatever  purpose  appeals  to  evil  human  pas- 
sion, has  made  himself  accessory  before  the 
fact  to  every  crime  of  this  nature,  and  every 
soft  fool  who  extends  a  maudlin  sympathy 
to  criminals  has  done  likewise. 

No  man  Is  above  the  law  and  no  man  is 
below  it:  nor  do  we  ask  any  man's  permis- 
sion when  we  require  him  to  obey  It. 

President  Herbert  Hoover  made  this 
statement: 

Herbert  Hoover,  1929-33 

The  most  malign  of  all  .  .  .  dangers  today, 
la  disregard  and  disobedience  of  law.  Crime 
Is  Increasing.  Confidence  In  rigid  and  speedy 
Justice  Is  decreasing.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
believe  that  this  Indicates  any  decay  In  the 
moral  fiber  of  the  American  people.  But  a 
large  responsibility  rests  directly  upon  our 
citizens. 

The  duty  of  citizens  to  support  the  laws 
of  the  land  Is  co-equal  with  the  duty  of  their 
Government  to  enforce  the  laws  which  exist. 
Our  whole  system  of  self-government  will 
crumble  either  if  officials  elect  what  laws 
they  will  enforce  or  citizens  elect  what  laws 
they  will  support.  The  worst  evil  of  disre- 
gard for  some  law  is  that  it  destroys  re- 
spect for  all  law. 

Our  late  beloved  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  had  this  to  say: 

John  P.  Kennedy,  1961-63 

Liberty  without  learning  Is  always  in 
peril;  and  learning  without  liberty  Is  always 
In  vain  .  .  .  Any  educated  citizen  who  seek* 
to  subvert  the  law,  to  suppress  freedom,  or  to 
subject  other  human  beings  to  acts  which 
are  less  than  human,  degrades  his  heritage, 
ignores  his  learning,  and  betrays  his  obliga- 
tions. 


Our  nation  Is  founded  on  the  principle 
that  observance  of  the  law  Is  the  eternal 
safeguard  of  liberty  .  .  .  Even  among  law- 
abiding  men,  few  laws  are  universally  loved, 
but  they  are  uniformly  respected  and  not 
resisted.  Americans  are  free  to  disagree  with 
the  law,  but  not  to  disobey  it  .  .  . 

These  statements  by  these  great  men 
on  the  subject  of  law  and  order  and  Its 
relationship  to  liberty  impress  me  deeply. 
Let  us  heed  their  beliefs  and  the  passage 
of  this  legislation  in  one  way  to  join  with 
them  the  strong  positions  they  have 
enunciated  for  the  guidance  and  protec- 
tion of  our  liberty  under  law. 

Mr  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  KuYKENDALL]  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  421.  I  Introduced 
a  companion  bill,  H.R.  8683,  because  I 
believe  Congress  must  take  this  step  In 
doing  something  to  bring  under  control 
the  lawlessness  which  Is  now  sweeping 
this  Nation. 

There  are  those  who  say  we  should  not 
legislate  in  this  area  because  we  cannot 
pass  a  bill  which  will  totally  solve  the 
problem.  Such  a  •view  Is  shortsighted. 
To  fail  to  do  something  about  a  serious 
problem  because  we  cannot  do  away  with 
the  problem  completely,  is  to  take  a  step 
backward  and  allow  the  criminal  ele- 
ments in  society  to  dictate  to  the  law- 
abiding  citizens. 

It  is  necessary  for  Congress  to  take 
this  step  to  protect  the  majority  of  our 
people  against  those  who  embrace  an- 
archy in  an  attempt  to  bring  down  all 
semblance  of  law  and  order.  Only  this 
past  weekend  we  have  witnesed  armed 
insurrection  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
From  the  news  accounts  we  learned  that 
the  rioters  were  armed  with  automatic 
weapons  even  to  submachine  guns.  Mr. 
Chairman,  no  one  is  so  naive  as  to  be- 
lieve that  this  violence  was  spontaneous. 

No  reasonable  person  who  is  concerned 
with  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order 
will  deny  that  most  of  the  riots  and  vio- 
lent demonstrations  of  the  last  several 
years  have  been  well  planned,  well  or- 
ganized, and  efBciently  directed.  The 
cities  in  which  they  took  place,  the  time 
and  the  areas  within  the  cities  were  care- 
fully pinpointed  and  announced  well  In 
advance  by  those  who  have  made  it  a 
business  to  agitate  violence,  even  while 
piously  talking  about  nonviolence. 

Time  and  again,  local  authorities,  as 
well  as  Congress  itself,  have  been  threat- 
ened with  civil  war,  demonstrations,  loot- 
ing, burning,  and  murder  unless  certain 
demands  of  self-appointed  messlahs  are 
met.  Too  often  to  be  mere  coincidence, 
violence  and  rioting  did  take  place  soon 
after  the  threat  of  violence  was  made. 

Check  the  record  of  last  summer's  riots 
in  Chicago.  You  will  recall  they  were  pre- 
dicted well  in  advance  and  they  followed 
an  almost  perfect  timetable.  Remember 
the  riots  in  Cleveland  after  the  warnings 
were  made  that  there  would  be  violence 
and  after  organizers  of  demonstrations 
converged  on  the  city.  Follow  the  path  of 
an  instigator  of  riots  who  goes  about  the 
country  shouting  "burn,  baby,  bum," 
and  "kill,  kill,  kill."  In  almost  every  In- 
stance in  communities  so  stirred  there 
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have  been  riots,  burning,  and  looting. 
Witness  Atlanta,  Nashville,  a  number  of 
cities  and  towns  in  Alabama,  and  com- 
mimltles  In  the  Midwest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  riots  now  taking 
place  In  America  are  plarmed  and  there 
is  a  hardcore  leadership  which  Is  spread- 
ing this  violence  and  directing  it.  It  is 
this  unseen  group  with  which  we  deal  in 
this  legislation. 

This  Dill  will  not,  in  any  way,  outlaw 
legitimate  dissent,  nor  peaceful  picket- 
ing. It  does  not  prevent  lawful  protests 
in  the  name  of  civil  rights  or  any  other 
cause,  nor  does  it  jeopardize  labor's  right 
to  strike  or  to  picket.  It  does  strike  at  the 
professional  agitators  who  are  going 
about  this  country  in  a  determined  effort 
to  destroy  it. 

We,  as  responsible  legislators,  have  a 
responsibility  to  the  decent,  law-abiding, 
hard-working  Americans  to  protect  them 
against  a  conspiracy  which  is  destroying 
our  cities  and  bringing  hiisery  and  death 
to  Innocent  people  of  all  races.  Congress 
must  pass  legislation  which  will  give  new 
weapons  to  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies In  dealing  with  this  problem.  I  may 
be  overly  optimistic,  but  I  am  even  hope- 
ful that  the  enactment  of  this  bill  will 
encourage  the  Justice  Department  to  ful- 
fill its  responsibility  of  protecting  the 
honest  citizens  of  this  coimtry  instetKi 
of  continually  seeking  reasons  to  excuse 
those  who  are  tearing  the  country  apart. 

This  bill  is  a  first  step  In  making  It 
possible  for  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
move  against  those  who  are  causing  riots 
and  violence  and  who  hold  in  contempt 
the  rights  of  all  the  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  body  will 
take  this  step  and  thxis  serve  notice  on 
the  lawless  that  their  activities  'will  no 
longer  be  condoned. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  did 
the  Chair  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers] 
consumed  only  3  minutes  of  his  allotted 
5  minutes  and  jdelded  back  the  balance 
of  his  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes.  There  were  2 
minutes  in  reserve. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 

[Mr.    WAGGONNER]. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
time.  In  2  minutes,  does  not  permit  us 
to  say  very  much  about  this  particular 
proposal.  This  proposal  should  not  be 
necessary  because  I  believe  sufficient  au- 
thority already  exists  to  handle  such 
matters.  The  Department  of  Justice, 
however,  refuses  to  act  so  this  legisla- 
tion is  needed. 

It  has  been  amply  documented  here 
today  that  in  every  instance  of  riots 
there  has  been  traflBc  In  interstate  com- 
merce to  Incite  to  riot.  Outsiders  have 
been  involved.  Communists  have  been  in- 
volved. Surely  no  one  doubts  this. 

Let  me  say  that  I  believe  in  the  theory 
that  most  of  us  stay  out  of  trouble  with 
the  law  not  so  much  be<»use  we  love  the 
Lord  but  because  we  are  more  afraid  of 
hell.  Restraint  for  fear  of  consequences 
serves  a  useful  purpose  In  law  enforce- 


ment. This  Is  the  reason  we  have  crim- 
inal penalties  in  law.  These  penalties 
provoke  second  thoughts. 

If  we  were  to  believe  some  of  the  state- 
ments here  today  about  the  problems  of 
the  ghettos  In  these  cities  where  riots 
have  occurred,  we  would  be  led  to  believe 
that  rather  than  enact  this  legislation, 
the  fc)est  interests  of  the  Nation  would 
be  sei-ved  if  we  would  convert  this  pro- 
posal into  a  Federal  aid  to  ghettos  bill 
and  furnish  Federal  money,  taxpayer 
dollars,  to  rebuild  these  buildings  de- 
stroyed by  riots  and  resupply  these  stores 
with  merchandise  so  that  these  rioters 
would  have  more  buildings  to  burn  and 
more  stores  to  loot.  Otherwise  they  are 
being  discriminated  against.  This  seems 
to  be  the  attitude  of  some  with  regard 
to  these  people  causing  this  violence. 
The  usual  charges  of  police  brutality  are 
still  phony.  We  must  support  our  police. 
A  little  earlier  today  It  was  denied  that 
outsiders  were  involved  in  the  instance 
of  Newark,  N.J. — and  why  only  one  ex- 
ample was  used  I  do  not  know,  because 
this  Newark  case  Is  documented. 

There  was  traflQc  to  Incite  to  riot  In 
interstate  commerce.  To  be  sure  this  bill 
will  not  solve  all  our  problems.  It  Is  not 
as  good  or  as  bad  as  some  have  said,  but 
with  diligent  enforcement  it  will  help. 
It  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Some- 
thing has  to  be  done  to  curb  the  likes  of 
Stokely  Carmichael.  Julius  Hobson, 
Martin  Luther  King  and  many  others. 
I  believe  the  public  demands  It.  Support 
this  bill. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Devine]. 
Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DETVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  without 
hesitation  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Cramer 
antirlot  bill,  as  an  urgent  and  important 
tool  needed  to  combat  the  lawlessness 
and  designed  conspiracy  currently  rav- 
aging our  country.  I  am  proud  to  be  the 
author  of  one  of  the  many  resolutions. 
House  Resolution  549,  instrumental  in  fi- 
nally bringing  this  legislation  before  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. We  all  know  how  long  it  languished 
in  the  Judiciary  Committee  because  of 
the  apparent  unwillingnessiifythe  chair- 
man, Mr.  Celler  of  New  jfork,  to  bring 
It  up. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  certain 
elements  in  this  great  Nation  have  used 
the  term  "civil  rights"  as  a  virtual  license 
to  loot.  In  fact,  lawless,  irresponsible 
groups  brazenly,  and  in  complete  disre- 
gard of  the  rights  of  others,  steal,  de- 
stroy, kill,  rape,  ravage,  Injure,  Jeer, 
stone,  burn,  and  desecrate — all  under  the 
guise  of  exerting  their  civil  rights.  The 
attitude  seems  to  be  to  destroy  life,  limb 
and  property  of  others,  because  others 
will  not  just  hand  them  what  they  have. 
This  is  a  nation  of  laws,  not  of  men, 
and  the  series  of  lawless,  conspiratorial 
acts,  all  over  the  Nation,  solve  absolutely 
nothing  and  result  only  In  chaos,  resent- 
ment, and  certainly  lessen,  rather  than 
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enhance  any  Idea  of  understanding  and 
cooperation  between  the  various  seg- 
ments of  our  society. 

This  legislation  will  undoubtedly  pass, 
reflecting  the  feelings  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Americans.  It  should 
serve  as  a  sobering  symbol  for  responsi- 
ble   reflection    by    respected    minority 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  EdmondsonI. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  421.  Now  that  we  are 
considering  this  legislation,  which  is  de- 
signed to  help  curb  riots  across  this  land, 
let  us  look  at  the  score. 

Since  April,  a  total  of  19  cities  have 
been  hit  by  outbreaks.  From  Omaha,  Des 
Moines,  and  Waterloo,  to  Boslon  and 
Buffalo;  from  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  to 
Houston  and  Atlanta;  from  Newark  to 
Tampa;  all  across  the  Nation  a  small 
handful  of  rabble  rousers,  murderers. 
and  misfits  have  taken  lives,  maimed  the 
innocent,  put  legitimate  businessmen  out 
of  business,  and  caused  untold  millions 
of  dollars  of  property  damage. 

In  a  United  Press  International  article 
appearing  in  the  July  18  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post.  29  persons  were  listed 
as  killed  and  over  236  wounded  as  a  di- 
rect result  of  these  riots.  The  number 
wounded  is  much  greater,  but  we  will 
never  know  the  exact  seme. 

As  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
pointed  out  in  its  report  on  H.R.  421,  this 
bill  does  not  supplant  State  jurisdiction 
In  this  area,  but  is  to  supplement  local 
law  enforcement  Wisely,  the  committee 
also  states  that  the  most  effective  means 
of  riot  control  rest  with  SUte  and  local 
police.  This  bill  does,  however,  assure 
that  the  "professional  troublemaker" 
who  comes  into  an  area  and  causes  a  riot 
will  feel  the  full  brunt  of  Federal  inves- 
tigation and  prosecution.  This  should  be 
of  Invaluable  assistance  to  local  author- 
ities In  keeping  the  peace  and  protecting 
the  public  safely. 

Mayor  Geort,'e  S.  Hetfleld,  of  Plain- 
fleld,  N.J..  openly  charged  that  the  riot- 
ing in  his  town  was  the  work  of  organized 
professionals.  Longtime  residents  of  the 
West  End  in  Plainfleld  said  they  had 
never  seen  some  of  the  rioters. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  legislation.  It 
not  only  will  sive  law  enforcement  o£B- 
cials  some  much  needed  authority  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  ones  causing  these 
outbreaks,  the  bill  will  place  this  Con- 
gress squarely  against  such  lawbreaking. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  this  bill  to  make  it  a  Federal 
offense  to  travel  in  interstate  commerce 
with  the  intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance. 

This  is  a  matter  of  national  concern  on 
which  I  have  personally  introduced  a  bill. 
H.R.  10830,  and  I  believe  the  House  will 
be  acting  to  meet  a  very  urgent  need 
with  the  passage  of  the  bill  before  us. 

While  there  is  no  question  that  local 
and  State  authorities  have  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  in  the  cities  and  communities  of  the 
country,  neither  can  It  be  seriously  ques- 


tioned that  we  face  a  serious  and  grow- 
ing problem  in  this  field,  and  that  prob- 
lem IS  national  in  scope. 

I  firmly  believe  it  is  also  a  fact  that  a 
relatively  small  number  of  individuals, 
.some  Identified  with  the  Communist 
Party  and  some  with  other  subversive 
groups,  have  been  traveling  about  the 
country  for  some  time  in  a  continuing 
effort  to  undermine  and  destroy  local  au- 
thority and  create  disorder  and  anarchy 
wherever  possible. 

The  problem  presented  by  these  crimi- 
nal actu-ltles  is  one  beyond  the  reach  of 
local  and  even  State  law  enforcement  in 
many  cases,  and  the  challenge  and  dan- 
ger to  National  Goverrunent  should  be 
apparent. 

I  believe  the  pa.ssaee  of  this  bill  will 
have  an  Immediate  effect  in  reducing  the 
unlawful  activities  of  the  Individuals  who 
have  been  instnunental  in  causing  some 
of  the  terrible  riots  and  disturbances  of 
recent  months. 

I  am  convinced  It  will  also  provide  the 
mpans  of  bringing  some  of  tiiese  law  vio- 
lators to  justice. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  recog- 
nized that  passage  of  this  bill.  In  and 
of  itself,  will  not  halt  all  riots  or  civil 
disturbances  in  our  cotmtry. 

Other  measures,  both  in  constructive 
programs  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  dis- 
tress and  irritation  and  to  promote  better 
commimity  relations  amor.:.-;  the  people 
in  our  cities,  will  be  needed. 

I  have  supported  such  constructive 
mea.sures  in  the  rast  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  in  the  future.  All  Amcpfcans 
must  rrcorrnize  and  meet  their  intfividual 
responsibilities  in  this  matter. 

I  hope  and  trust  the  bill  we  pa.'^s  today 
will  help  to  restore  peace  and  ;40od  order 
to  the  streets  of  our  Nation,  and  help 
a.^sure  a  stronger  America  for  future 
generations. 

Following  those  remarks.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  should  like  to  respond  briefly  to 
the  verj-  thoughtful  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Judlclarj- 
Committee,  a  gentleman  for  whom  I 
have  had  the  very  highest  re^Tard  for 
many,  many  years.  I  do  not  in  any  way 
disagree  with  his  statement  that  most  of 
these  riots  that  have  occurred  in  this 
countiT  are  cases  of  internal  combustion. 
I  believe  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hoover, 
who  has  headed  up  the  FBI  for  a  long 
time,  supports  that  premise,  in  the  testi- 
mony that  was  Tivcn  to  our  own  Appro- 
priations Committee  early  this  year. 
which  appears  on  pages  618  and  619  of 
the  hearings  before  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  which  deals  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  I  believe  the  Hoover 
testimony  supports  that  position. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  every  Mem- 
ber will  have  the  opportunity  to  read 
that  testimony,  because  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Mr. 
Hoover,  testified  before  a  House  subcom- 
mittee that  tiiere  is  no  doubt  about  the 
fact  that  Communists  and  other  .sub- 
versives have  figured  in  some  of  these 
riot.T.  tliat  they  have  exploited  and  ag- 
tzravated  them,  and  tliat  they  have  had  a 
role  in  many  of  them. 

Mr  Chairman,  for  us  to  say  that 
we  are  not  going  to  do  something  about 
this  problem,  because  it  is  primarily  a 
matter  of  internal  combustion  in  a  num- 


ber of  instances,  is  a  lot  like  saying  that 
we  are  not  going  to  do  anything  about 
someone  who  runs  all  over  the  country- 
side throwing  matches  into  haystacks 
and  other  flammable  material,  because 
you  could  have  internal  combustion  in 
that  situation.  This  bill  is  designed  to 
take  care  of  the  match  throwers.  It  is 
de-slgned  to  take  care  of  the  man  who 
willfully  or  criminally  endeavors  to  cause 
these  riots,  and  who  endeavors  to  bring 
about  the  breakdown  of  law  and  order  in 
our  country. 

That  is  what  this  bill  is  designed  to 
deal  with.  This  bill  will  not  end  riots 
It  will  not  end  civil  disturbances,  but  it 
will  certainly  provide  a  tool  with  which 
to  stop  the  activities  of  some  of  the  ele- 
ments in  cur  country  who  have  been 
exploiting  a  dangerous  situation  which 
exists  in  our  country  and  who  have  been 
doing  their  best  to  break  down  our  sys- 
tem of  government  and  respect  for  l&v; 
and  order  across  tliis  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  bill  will  be 
passed  overwhelmingly  by  this  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
niinois  iMr.  RailsbackI. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  thf 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  Ir 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  morning  an: 
prior  to  consideration  of  the  bill  now 
before  the  House,  the  so-called  antirioi 
bill,  I  read  to  the  Members  a  letter  froir. 
the  editor  of  Time  magazine  which  wa.= 
self-explanator>'.  I  did  this  for  a  partic- 
ular purpose,  in  order  that  it  m.ay  be  a 
prelude  to  discussing  the  entire  subiec; 
matter,  which  is  of  course,  the  firs; 
amendment,  and  which  is  under  consid- 
eration as  a  major  factor  in  the  debatt 
of  the  bill  now  before  us. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  some  month; 
ago  I  was  quoted  out  of  context  as  hav- 
ing said : 

Let's    forget    the   First    Amendment. 

Th's  was  initiated  by  sloppy  and  er- 
roneous reporting  on  the  part  of  a  Neu 
York  Times  reporter.  As  a  result  of  tha: 
erroneous  story,  some  of  the  most  re- 
spected and  highly  recognized  news- 
papers in  the  country  attacked  me  bj 
basing  editorials  on  the  assumption  tha: 
I  had  been  quoted  correctly.  These  news- 
papers, as  far  as  I  know  and  the  one 
brought  to  my  attention  were:  The  Sa: 
Francisco  Chronicle,  the  Detroit  Fr« 
Press,  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer,  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, and  Time  magazine. 

Recognizing  and  understanding  th* 
error  Into  which  tiiese  new^i.apers  coulc 
have  fallen  innocently  by  failing  to  d: 
their  homework,  and  disregarding  tbi 
follow-through  or  checkout  on  the  au- 
thenticity of  a  statement  attributed  t- 
an  individual,  I  wrote  each  newspaper, 
have  mentioned— not  a  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor per  se — and  specifically  .;aid  that  thf 
letter  addressed  to  them  was  not  a  lettc: 
for  publication  as  the  usual  letters  to  tb 
editor  are.  I  enclo.sed  in  each  one  o: 
them  the  entire  Rkcoro  and  a.skcd  tl>ec 
to  read  It  and  to  lay  it  alongside  of  tb 


-editoriai5~which  they  had  published,  and 
to  let  me  have  their  reaction. 

In  other  words,  I  wanted  to  give  these 
people — for  whom  I  have  the  highest  re- 
gard and  respect — an  opportunity  to 
voliuitarily  correct  a  wrong  statement 
and  to  admit  their  error,  and  honest 
newspapermen  do  admit  errors.  If  they 
are  honest.  Only  for  that  reason  did  I 
write  the  letters. 

Three  of  the  editors  replied — those  of 
the  Chicago  Dally  News,  Wall  Street 
Journal,  and  Detroit  Free  Press.  Not  one 
of  the  editors  agreed  that  I  had  been 
quoted  out  of  context.  So  in  order  to 
keep  the  record  straight,  I  will  insert 
their  replies  here; 

Chicago  Daily  News, 
Chicago.  111.,  May  22, 1967. 
Representative  P.  Edward  HfoniT, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Hi:BERT:  Tliank  you 
so  much  for  conamentlng  on  our  editorial  of 
May  10,  1967. 

I  could  not  Imagine  a  context  in  which  the 
suggestion  that  the  First  Amendment  be  for- 
gotten would  not  merit  criticism.  After  read- 
ing the  context  you  supplied,  I  still  cannot. 
But  I  do  thank  you  for  presenting  your  views. 
They  are  always  welcome  here  and.  of  course, 
our  Letters  to  the  Editor  column  Is  always 
open. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Paci,  Green  berg, 

Editorial  Writer. 


Detroit  Free  Press. 
Detroit.  Mich.,  May  16, 1967. 
Hon.  P.  Edward  HtBERx, 
House  of  Representatives,  m 

Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hubert:  In  Mr.  Knight's  absence, 
I  am  acknowledging  your  letter  of  May  12. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  in  send- 
ing the  Congressional  Record  appendix  for 
May  9.  containing  your  remarks  and  the  com- 
mittej  hearings  transcript. 

I  cannot  speak  for  Mr.  Block,  but  after 
reading  the  material  I  can  say  for  the  Free 
Press  thit  while  we  have  no  questions  of  your 
own  devotion  to  the  Constitution,  your  dero- 
g.ition  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  connection 
with  your  statement  about  the  First  Amend- 
ment does  not  persuade  us  that  you  were 
quoted  out  of  context.  It  seems,  rather,  that 
you  blew  your  cool  momentarily. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mark  Ethp.idge.  Jr., 

Editorial  Director. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Ncn-  York.  N.Y..  May  23. 1967. 
Hon.  F.  Edward  Hubert. 
Hou.se  of  Rcpresrntatiics. 
Waslungton.  DC. 

Dear  Mr..  Hebert:  I  taank  you  very  much 
for  your  letter  and  the  enclosed  transcript 
of  your  r'^.'n:\r't'r  nr  published  in  the  Con- 
gress:^! n.Tl  Rerord  .'Kithoush  the  speech  is 
r.itiier  lonp  and  invoI-.-ed.  I  hn\e  read  It  very 
carefullv.  I  .igrse  v.-ith  some  of  the  things 
you  said,  but  I  find  nothing  that  significantly 
alters  the  views  expressed  in  the  editorial. 
Th.ink  you  again  for  writing  to  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Vermont  Rovster, 
Editor  and  Vice  President. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  did  not  even  give 
the  courtesy  of  a  reply.  The  truth  obvi- 
ously does  not  mean  mucli  to  them  in 
their  editorials. 

Time  magazine  did  reply  and  did  admit 
the  error.  This.  I  think,  v.as  a  very  com- 
mendable thin?  to  do.  I  was  very  much 
irapre-:ocd  by  the  letter  which  'vas  sent 
to  me  apologizing  and  admitting  error. 


I  hoped  when  I  received  this  letter  that 
I  would  read  a  correction  in  Time  maga- 
zine. I  waited  for  several  weeks,  and  not 
having  received  the  correction,  I  sent  the 
following  letter  to  the  editor  of  Time; 

June  16,  1967. 
Mr.  Hedlet  Donovan, 
Editor-in-Chief, 
Time  Magazine, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Deab  Mr.  Donovan:  Let  me  say  to  you  that 
I  deeply  appreciate  your  most  gracious  letter 
of  June  1st.  It  was  most  generous  of  you  to 
apologize  but  it  was  not  an  apology  I  was 
seeking  but  a  correction,  which  I  am  sure 
you  can  understand. 

I  have  waited  for  the  last  two  Issues  of 
Time  and  If  there  has  been  any  correction 
made  It  has  escaped  the  attention  of  my 
staff  and  myself.  I,  therefore,  would  appre- 
ciate It  very  much  If  a  correction  Is  made  so 
the  readers  of  the  original  story  about  me 
will  have  the  facts. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

F.  Edward  Hubert. 

After  I  protested,  Time  conducted  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  transcript  of  the 
hearing.  Several  days  later  I  received  a 
long-distance  call  from  Time  In  New 
York,  and  a  young  lady  who  Identified 
herself  as  Miss  Virginia  Adams,  in  charge 
of  letters  to  the  editor  of  Time,  informed 
me  that  my  letter  had  been  received  and 
that  Time  would  be  very  pleased  to  pub- 
lish any  letter  I  wrote  stating  my  side  of 
the-  case. 

Well,  obviously,  I  had  no  side  of  the 
case  to  state — I  had  stated  my  side  in  the 
Record,  and  Time  had  apologized  for  Its 
error.  All  I  was  Interested  in  was  a  pub- 
lic correction,  so  I  asked  Miss  Adams 
what  Time  would  do  if  I  wrote  such  a 
letter  stating  my  case.  She  said  that 
Time  would  say  nothing,  that  was  Its 
policy.  I  said  that  she  wanted  me  to 
write  a  self-serving  statement,  and  Time 
would  not  admit  an  error.  She  said  the 
fact  that  Time  did  not  comment  on  it 
was  an  Indication  that  my  side  was  prob- 
ably correct.  These  were  not  her  exact 
words,  and  I  do  not  want  to  misquote  her, 
but  certainly  that  was  the  temper  of  the 
conversation.  She  suggested  that  I  send 
a  telegram  so  it  would  get  in  that  week's 
Issue  of  Time.  I  told  her  that  time  was 
not  of  the  essence  and  that  I  would  think 
it  over.  Miss  Adams  informed  me  that 
letters  to  the  editor  of  Time  siiould  be 
two  paragraphs  long. 

I  thought  the  matter  over  and  I  tried  to 
comply  with  the  suggestion  of  tl^  young 
lady  speaking  for  Time.  So  I  wrote  an- 
other letter — two  paragraphs — as  per  the 
following  letter: 

June  21,  1967. 
Editor.  Time  Magazine, 
Nrw  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Sir:  I  desire  to  publicly  acknowledge 
and  express  my  gratitude  to  Time  magazine 
and  its  EdItor-ln-Chlef,  Mr.  Hedley  Donovan, 
for  their  prompt  and  responsive  reply  to  my 
letter  of  May  12,  1967.  The  letter  which  fol- 
lows speaks  for  Itself: 

"Dear  Mr.  HiiBERX:  The  story  In  Time  con- 
taining the  quotation  ascribed  to  you,  'Let's 
forget  the  First  Amendment,'  was  In  no  way 
intended,  as  you  Imply,  to  be  a  'slant'  on  the 
r>ews.  However,  as  we  now  realize  from  scan- 
ning the  full  testimony,  Time  did  take  your 
remark  out  of  context  and  for  that  we 
apologize.  Our  only  defense  Is  that  the  Con- 
gressional RecArd  was  not  available  to  us 
at  the  time  that  the  story  was  written." 
Sincerely  yours, 

P.  Edward  Hubert. 


I  then  received  a  long-distance  call  in 
New  Orleans — again  from  Time  maga-  * 
zine — with  Miss  Virginia  Adams  as  Its 
spokesman,  who  told  me  she  could  not 
publish  the  letter.  I  asked  why  she  could 
not  publish  it  since  I  had  done  what  she 
told  me  to  do.  She  said  that  Time  was 
not  publishing  its  own  letters,  to  which 
I  answered  that  it  was  a  part  of  my  letter. 
Continued  conversation  would  have  ac- 
complished nothing  because  Miss  Adams 
was  not  responsible  for  the  policy.  She 
again  said  that  if  I  wrote  a  letter,  Time 
was  happy  to  publish  It.  But  I  refused  to 
write  another  letter  stating  that  I  was  an 
honest  man  or  something  like  that,  with 
the  indication  being  that  I  was  not. 

I  was  left  in  a  quandary  as  to  why  Time 
would  not  publicly  admit  the  error,  which 
it  had  admitted  privately.  I  assured  Miss 
Adams  that  I  would  use  my  own  resources 
to  get  this  letter  to  the  public  since  Time 
would  not  do  so.  And  that  is  the  reason 
why  I  read  the  letter  this  morning. 

However,  I  did  It  for  another  reason. 
That  Is  to  bring  this  whole  matter  to  a 
climax,  and  that  Is  why  I  am  explaining 
now  the  series  and  the  situations  behind 
the  letter. 

I  recognize  that  the  papers  that  have 
so  quoted  me  QW^  context  and  are  so 
adamant  in  de^^K,of  their  imtenable 
position  of  misj^phg  and  refusing  to 
admit  the  truth,  would  not  print  a  letter 
to  the  editor.  To  begin  with,  my  letter, 
to  be  detailed  and  effective,  must  be  of 
some  length,  and  I  also  recognize  the 
limitations  of  an  editorial  page  where 
these  letters  are  published. 

^,  in  lieu  thereof,  and  in  order  to  get 
the  permanent  Record  straight,  I  am 
here  Including  an  open  letter  to  the  edi- 
tors of  the  newspapers  who  have  refused 
to  admit  the  truth  and  who  have  insisted 
on  misrepresentation.  This  open  letter  is 
as  good  for  one  editor  as  another  since 
they  are  all  guilty  of  the  same  offense — 
that  of  misrepresentation,  quoting  out  of 
context,  and  refusing  to  admit  error.  The 
open  letter  follows : 

-Dear  Sir:  I  regret  very  much  that  after 
having  had  the  privilege  of  reading  the 
Record  and  the  accurate  report  of  the  col- 
loquy between  Fred  Vinson,  Jr.,  Assistant 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  and 
myself,  you  still  refuse  to  acknowledge  that 
I  was  quoted  out  of  context  In  your  edi- 
torial of  •  •  • . 

In  view  of  your  position,  I  am  compelled 
to  ask  that  you  publish  this  letter  and 
my  side  of  the,  controversy  so  that  your 
subscribers  may  make  up  their  own  minds. 
Although  you  disagree  with  me,  I  am  *ire 
in  fairness  you  will  admit  that  I  sh/uld 
have  the  privilege  of  presenting  my  side 
of  the  controversy.  Therefore,  I  ask  you  to 
give  me  the  courtesy  of  the  First  Ainend- 
ment,  freedom  of  expression,  to  which  we 
both  adhere. 

Now  for  the  facts  and  the  record.  Your  edi- 
torial was  based  on  the  premise  that  I  iald, 
in  effect,  "Let's  abolish  the  First  Amend- 
ments—let's forget  about  It  entirely."  This  was 
a  judgment  of  one  sentence  entirely  out  of 
context.  I  was  asking  Mr.  Vinson  why  peo- 
ple who  urge  violation  of  the  draft  law  were 
not  more  actively  prosecuted. 

Colloquy  with  other  members  leading  up 
to  my  discussion  had  turned  on  the  ques- 
tion of  why  certain  cases  where  people  had 
openly  advocated  violation  of  the  law  were 
not  prosecuted  and  Mr.  Vinson  had  taken 
the  position  that  a  ^neral  statement  made 
to  a  1-irge  audience  was  "protected  speech." 
That    is,    no    attempt     at    prosecution    was 
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made  because  the  Justice  Department  de- 
cided the  courts  would  find  the  act  came 
under  the  protection  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment. I,  along  with  other  members  ot  the 
committee,  was  trying  to  make  the  point 
that  the  Justice  Department  was  malting 
a  Judicial  decision  £ind  that  was  not  Its 
Job;  It  Is  the  Job  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  prosecute  the  law  as  enacted  by 
Congress  and  It  Is  up  to  a  Jury  and  to  the 
courts  to  determine  If  the  person  Is  guilty 
and  the  law  Is  constitutional. 

In  the  rush  of  spontaneous  discussion  In 
a  busy  Committee  hearing,  one's  words  are 
perbapa  not  always  as  precise  as  one  would 
prefer  but  the  point  of  the  whole  discus- 
sion Is  clear  to  somebody  who  reads  the  en- 
tire record  and  as  a  former  newspaper  man, 
I  know  It  was  clear  to  a  capable,  objective 
reporter. 

I  noted  that  the  law  forbidding  obstruc- 
tion of  the  draft  Is  applicable  only  in  time  of 
war.  Therefore,  I  propose  amending  the  law 
to  make  It  apply  also  in  time  Of  "armed  con- 
flict." The  applicable  section  of  law  Is  Sec- 
tion 3388  of  Title  18.  United  States  Code 
which  reads  as  follows : 

"Activities  affecting  armed  forces  during 
war:  (a)  Whoever  when  the  United  States 
Is  at  war  wUIully  makes  or  conveys  false  re- 
ports or  false  statements  with  Intent  to  Inter- 
fere with  the  operation  or  success  of  the  mll- 
itary-naval  forces  of  the  United  States  or  to 
promote  the  success  of  Its  enemies,  or 
whoever  when  the  United  States  Is  at 
war  wilfully  causes  or  attempts  to  cause  In- 
subordination, disloyalty,  mutiny,  or  refusal 
of  duty  In  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States,  or  wilfully  obstructs  the  re- 
cruiting or  enlistment  service  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Injury  of  the  service  or  the 
United  States,  or  attempts  to  do  so,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  20  years,  or  both." 

For  the  purp)ose  of  Inviting  Mr  Vinson  to 
dlscusa  the  propoeed  change  in  the  law.  1 
suggested  "Let's  forget  the  First  Amead- 
ment." 

Now  In  order  to  clarify  even  further  and 
let  everyone  Judge  for  himself,  I  will  quote 
the  exact  words  from  the  nw  record  of  the 
hearing  which  led  »  my  statement  l^i'  open- 
ing remarks  to  Mr.  Vinson  are  found  on  Page 
893  of  the  raw  record,  lines  13-20  un  the 
printed  hearings.  It  Is  page  2504  ;u>  Com- 
mittee hearings  are  numbered  consecutively ) . 
I  quote: 

"In  the  very  op>enlng  m.iy  I  say  I  want  to 
make  a  very  distinct  distinction  between  the 
right  to  speak  and  the  acts  of  disloyalty  or 
treason  or  sedition.  I  will  stand  In  the  fore- 
front to  defend  any  man  a  right  to  dissent, 
but  In  this  right  to  dissent.  I  am  afraid  we 
are  going  Into  an  area  of  what  Is  certainly 
treason  and  sedition  as  being  exhibited  on 
public  platforms  throughout  the  country  to- 
day and  on  the  university  campuses  of  our 
nation." 

Now  I  would  like  to  quote  the  colloquy 
which  included  my  sentence  on  the  First 
Amendment.  I  was  questioning  Mr.  Vinson 
as  to  whether  we  could  make  Title  18  appli- 
cable to  the  present  situation  by  adding  the 
words  "armed  conflict  "  On  page  897,  lines 
7-25.  and  page  898,  lines  1-24  (page  2506- 
2507  In  the  printed  hearings),  I  quote: 

Mr.  HtBERT.  That  '•:  what  I  am  trying  to 
get  at.  Of  course  now  the  refuge  there  Is 
when  the  United  States  is  at  war.  Technically 
and  when  there  is  no  desire  to  prosecute  these 
Individuals,  technically  the  lawyer  and  the 
law  can  stand  behind  that  technicality,  and 
I  am  damned  sick  and  tired  of  technicalities 
when  we  have  treason  in  thla  country  and 
sedition. 

"What  I  am  trying  to  And  out  Is  this:  If 
that  Is  the  prohibition,  because  It  says,  "at 
war",  and  the  technicality  is  we  are  not  at 
war,  wouldn't  It  suffice  to  say  "are  engaged 
In  armed  conflict"?  Three  little  words.  Or  "in 
armed  conflict"?  Wouldn't  that  bring  these 
Individuals  to  the  bar  of  Justice? 


"Mr.  Vinson.  Well,  my  previous  statement 
was   keyed   to  the  First   Amendment. 

"Mr.  Hebert.  The  First  Amendment  aa  Jus- 
tice Holmes  said. 

"Mr.  Vinson.  The  First  Amendment  I 
stated  wasn't  reallv  relevant,  as  to  the  First 
Amendment,  whether  you  are  In  war  or  not 
In  war.  I  was  not  referring  to  this  statute. 

"Mr  HtBtRT  Let's  forget  the  First  Amend- 
ment. I  know  that  will  be  the  refuge  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  recognize  that.  But  at  least 
the  effort  can  be  made  and  the  demonstra- 
tion given  to  the  American  people  certainly 
that  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  most 
assuredly  the  Congress,  is  determined  to 
eliminate  this  rat-infested  area  In  this  coun- 
try. But  If  we  are  going  to  stand  Idly  by  and 
merely  say  we  can't  do  It  and  all  of  a  sudden 
go  back  to  the  First  Amendment,  as  Justice 
Holmes  so  well  said  you  can't  cry  fire  In  a 
theater,  free  speech  ends  there. 

"This  begging  the  question  of  the  First 
Amendment  continuously  rather  upsets  me 
a  little  bit.  and  upsets  not  only  me  but  mil- 
lions of  American  people  They  want  to  know 
a  very  simple  answer,  why  can  the  Car- 
mlchaels  and  why  can  the  Kings,  and  other 
Individuals  of  that  Ilk  stand  before  the 
American  people  and  Institute  riot.  Incite 
defiance  of  the  law.  while  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment stands  Idly  by  and  the  Congress  takes 
no  action  to  strengthen  that  law? 

"Now.  all  we  can  do  is  strengthen  the  law. 
We  can't  enforce  it  TTiat  Is  not  our  Jurisdic- 
tion or  our  problem.  But  we  can  give  you 
the  weapons  to  use 

"Now  the  law  says  this.  It  Is  clear  and  dis- 
tinct, 'at  war  '  If  there  Is  a  technicality  there, 
why  can't  we  sav  or  enjaged  in  armed  con- 
flict"? And  may  I  ask  you,  Mr  Vinson,  under 
that  law  couldn't  you  prosecute  these  In- 
dividuals' 

"Mr  Vinson  I  am  unfamiliar  with  this 
particular  statute    Mr    Congressman  " 

That  is  the  context  In  which  I  said  "Let's 
torcet  the  First  Amendment"  I  wanted  to 
cii<^ci;ss  the  laws  which  are  on  the  statute 
books  pertaining  to  interference  with  the  op- 
eration of  our  armed  forces. 

I  realize  this  lPt»:er  is  long  but  It  Is  neces- 
sarv  for  me  to  adequately  explain  how  I  was 
quoted  out  of  context.  My  long  record  as  a 
congressman  and  before  that  a.*  a  newspaper 
editor  will  show  that  I  have  conslstentlv  been 
a  flehter  for  the  freedoms  guaranteed  by  the 
First  Amendment  freedom  of  religion,  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  the 
right  to  peacpfnilv  assemble,  and  the  right 
of  petition  You  can  appreciate  how  an  old 
newspaper  man  fee'.s  at  the  unjnst  charge  of 
turning  against  such  a  record.  I  tru.<;t  you 
wll!  not  denv  me  the  right  to  express  myself 
to  your  readers. 

Sincerely  yours. 

F    BiDWARD  HeBERT. 

Let  me  make  it  crj'.stal  clear  that  it  is 
important  that  this  be  broueht  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  because  of  the 
very  nature  of  the  .'io-called  antiriot  bill. 
Personally.  I  will  vnte  for  the  bill.  I  sup- 
port the  bill,  but  T  do  so  with  the  full 
knowledee  that  it  will  never  be  enforced 
and  no  attempt  to  enforce  it  will  be  made 
by  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  De- 
partment of  Ju.stice  is.  hellbent  on  not 
prosecuting  in  this  area  It  has  said  so 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
where  it  was  orislnally  up  on  other  mat- 
ters   It  has  opposed  this  particular  bill. 

I  am  personally  convinced  that  if  this 
body  adopted  the  Ten  Commandments 
and  asked  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
enforce  them,  it  would  ."^av  that  it  could 
not  becau.se  each  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments violates  the  first  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  guarantees  freedom  of  speech  and 
expression.  It  Is  just  as  simple  as  that. 


The  Department  of  Justice,  instead  of 
considering  violation  of  the  law,  is  try- 
ing to  explain  some  socialistic  reform 
that  would  take  the  place  of  violations 
or  prevent  violations. 

This  is  a  sad  day.  I  recognize  the  fact 
that  we  have  to  pass  this  bill :  I  recognize 
the  fact  that  we  have  to  do  it  because  we 
must  discharge  our  responsibility.  But 
while  we  discharge  our  responsibility, 
the  Department  of  Justice  is  not  going  to 
discharge  its  responsibility. 

So,  this  Is  the  record.  It  is  clear;  it  is 
written. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  421. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation,  as 
stated  in  the  committee  report.  Is  "to 
penalize  Interstate  travel  or  the  use  of 
Interstate  facilities  to  incite,  organize,  or 
promote  a  riot."  This  bill  rests  on  the 
erroneous  assumptions  that  riots  are 
primarily  the  product  of  "interstate" 
agitators  and  that  by  puni.shing  those 
agitators  rioting  will  end.  The  facts  of 
American  life  do  not  support  these 
assumptions.  Agitation  and  riots  are  not 
the  product  of  Individuals  but  the  result 
of  an  environment  of  alienation  and  dis- 
content that  thrives  in  an  atmosphere  of 
racial  discord. 

We  cannot  move  this  Nation  forward, 
or  even  survive,  if  our  legislative  efforts 
are  directed  at  the  manifestations  of 
frustration  rather  than  at  the  causes  of 
that  frustration.  Nor,  of  course,  can  we 
move  forward  when  some  of  our  citizens 
misuse  their  constitutional  rights  by  re- 
sorting to  violence  even  in  furtherance 
of  a  just  cause. 

A  recent  study  undertaken  by  the 
Lemberg  Center  at  Brandeis  University 
indicates  that  a  large  percentage  of 
white  people  consider  outside  agitators 
as  the  principal  cause  of  riots,  whereas 
Negroes  attribute  the  outbreaks  to  a  lack 
of  job  opportunities,  poor  housing,  and 
low  quality  schools.  Strong  Negro  dis- 
satisfaction Is  closely  tied  to  the  belief 
that  municipal  officials  have  done  little 
to  meet  these  problems.  This  discontent 
Is  an  important  element  In  determining 
the  riot  potential  of  a  city.  By  enacting 
this  so-called  antiriot  legislation,  then, 
do  we  not  divert  and  excuse  ourselves 
from  dealing  with  the  real  causes  of 
antisocial  behavior? 

Notwithstanding  this  bill,  violence  will 
grow  unless  the  urban  poor  are  brought 
into  the  mainstream  of  society  through 
massive  aid  programs.  Notwithstanding 
this  bill.  Intolerable  slums  will  continue 
to  be  the  breeding  grounds  for  violence. 
We  all.  I  am  sure,  want  to  eliminate  riots. 
But  the  question  how  we  can  best  ac- 
complish this  goal  will  remain  long  after 
we  conclude  the  debate  on  H.R.  421. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice, in  its  recent  task  force  report,  con- 
cluded that  the  outbreak  of  riots  are 
"unplanned,  undisciplined,  unled,  and 
incoherent."  The  Commission  found  no 
evidence  that  outside  troublemakers 
were  implicated  in  recent  urban  riots. 
Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark,  in  com- 
menting on  the  Newark  riots,  stated  that 


there  was  no  evidence  of  involvement  of 
out-of-state  inciters. 

Perhaps  we  should  pause  and  consider 
the  comments  of  the  rioters  themselves. 
By  listening  to  their  pleas,  we  begin  to 
understand  that  only  by  eliminating 
grievance  can  we  eliminate  riots.  One 
participant  in  the  Buffaio  riots  said: 

We  want  some  money  In  our  f)ocket6  .  .  . 
we  want  some  clothes  ...  we  want  some 
Jobs. 

A  Watts  rioter  teUs  us: 
I  tried  for  weeks  to  get  a  job,  but  Whltey 
(white  society)   won't  give  me  a  job. 

Unfortunately,  as  Bayard  Rustln  tells 
us,  Negro  youths  have  learned  the  lesson 
of  Watts: 

For  years  we  told-  'em  peacefully  what  we 
needed.  But  the  war  on  poverty  didn't  come 
and  nobody  came.  After  our  manlfeeto,  the 
governor,  the  mayor.  Dr.  King,  you  and 
everybody  came.  After  they  lia.d  burned,  tlie 
mayor  came;  after  they  had  pillaged,  their 
complaints  received  attention;  after  they 
had  looted,  everyone  said  something  had  to 
be  done. 

Tlie  lesson  of  Watts  has  been  repeated 
in  cities  throughout  the  United  States. 
After  the  Chicago  riots,  sprinklers  and 
swimming  pools  were  finally  purchased 
by  the  city  for  youths  in  the  Negro 
ghetto.  After  the  Buffalo  riots,  city  offi- 
cials and  business  leaders  attempted  to 
find  summer  jobs  for  Negro  youths. 
After  the  Cincinnati  riots,  a  large  recrea- 
tional area  was  planned  in  the  heart  of 
the  Negro  district. 

Those  who  are  unwilling  to  recognize 
the  severity  of  the  Negro's  plight  are, 
tragically  enough,  jolted  into  action  only 
after  demonstrations  of  violence.  Only  a 
few  days  ago,  we  witnessed  the  agonizing 
upheavals  in  Newark — black  America 
once  again  confronted  white  America 
with  its  long  Ust  of  accumulated  griev- 
ances. 

Clearly  we  cannot  excuse  and  must 
punish  those  who  injure  Innocent  by- 
standers and  murder  law  enforcement 
ofiScials — but  experience  shows  that  only 
a  small  number  of  those  who  participate 
in  riots  are  criminally  Inspired.  Rioters 
are,  for  the  most  part,  the  jobless,  the 
poor,  the  uneducated,  those  who  have  no 
constructive  outlets  for  their  energy.  If 
Federal.  State,  and  local  officials  fail  to 
provide  better  housing,  jobs,  and  schools, 
the  disadvantaged  will  become  convinced 
that  force  is  the  only  instrument  for 
solving  their  problems. 

One  major  Ingredient  of  violence,  then. 
Is  the  belief  that  grievances  peacefully 
presented  will  be  Ignored.  Another  com- 
ponent of  riots  Is  pent-up  hostility  which 
erupts  spontaneously — a  collective,  pur- 
poseless escape  from  the  boredom  and 
bitterness  of  the  ghetto  surroundings. 
Such  explosions  do  not  depend  on  "out- 
side" agitation. 

Understanding  that  riots  are  caused 
by  Internal  rather  than  external  forces 
Is  reason  enough  for  rejecting  this  legis- 
lation. But  there  are  other  equally  valid 
objections. 

There  is  no  need  for  a  Federal  law  on 
this  subject.  To  Insure  against  civil  dis- 
order, State  and  local  governments  have 
enacted  laws  to  penalize  those  who  resort 
to  violence — laws  which.  If  the  States 
choose,  can  be  strengthened.  Should  ex- 


isting State  penalties  prove  inadequate 
they  can  be  increased. 

Purthermore,  if  this  bill  becomes  law, 
it  will,  in  my  judgment,  be  impossible  to 
enforce.  Assistant  Attorney  General 
John  Dear,  In  testimony  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  last  year,  stated  that 
under  this  legislation  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  have  to  prove  that  the 
accused  intended  to  incite  a  riot  at  the 
time  he  crossed  a  State  line — a  most  dif- 
ficult legal  task. 

And  there  Is  always  the  danger  that, 
if  circumstances  coincide,  an  Innocent 
person  exercising  his  constitutionally 
protected  right  of  speech  would  be  en- 
trapped by  this  law.  For  example,  those 
charged  with  enforcing  tliis  law  might 
arrest  a  militant  labor  or  civil  rights 
leader  who,  having  Just  crossed  a  State 
line,  appears  near  a  riot  area.  Legitimate 
free  speech  would  be  suppressed  if  law- 
enforcement  officials  mistake  proximity 
to  a  riot  area  for  Intent  to  incite  a  riot. 
And.  because  of  its  vague  language — 
penalizing  the  use  of  interstate  travel  or 
interstate  facilities  to  "incite,  organize, 
promote,  encourage,  or  carry  on  a  riot" 
the  bill  would  probably  be  ruled  uncon- 
stitutional. In  the  area  of  speech,  it  is 
particularly  Important  to  use  precise 
language.  If  a  law  is  vague,  we  who  must 
obey  it  and  those  who  must  enforce  it 
cannot  determine  when  legal  behavior 
becomes  illegal. 

The  courts  guard  very  carefully 
against  legislation  designed  to  limit  the 
expression  of  minority  groups.  Speech 
protected  by  the  first  amendment  in- 
cludes speech  intended  to  stir  the  disad- 
vantaged into  an  awareness  of  their 
rights.  Such  speech  does  not  lose  its  pro- 
tection merely  because  it  is  effective  and 
may  result  in  unrest. 

All  of  us  would  like  to  see  an  end  to 
the  frightening  wave  of  riots  that  has 
swept  across  the  country.  But.  enacting 
a  Federal  law  that  lmp>oses  additional 
and  vague  restrictions  on  free  speech 
will  not  put  an  end  to  riots — ^it  will  no 
more  prevent  the  outbreak  of  riots  than 
will  the  construction  of  fallout  shelters 
prevent  an  atomic  war  or  the  enactment 
of  the  flag  bill  end  the  dissent  of  those 
disenchanted  by  our  foreign  policy. 

To  reduce  the  riot  potential  of  a  city, 
we  need  to  insure  that  the  disadvantaged 
has  a  stake  in  his  community  and  a  stake 
in  maintaining  public  order.  This  was 
clearly  the  challenge  of  Watts  in  1964; 
this  Is  clearly  the  challenge  of  Newark 
in  1967. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
came  here  today  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion so  that  we  could  help  out  some  other 
areas  of  this  coimtry  where  we  have  seen 
street  riots. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  year,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  we  had  not  had  any 
riots  in  downstate  Illinois;  that  is.  imtil 
today. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  read 
that  in  Cairo.  HI.,  we  had  a  riot  with 
Molotov  cocktails  being  thrown,  and  the 
National  Guard  being  ordered  out  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  preservation  of  law  and 
order. 

The  same  tiling  happened  over  in  Wa- 
terloo, Iowa.  '^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ploiida  [Mr.  Cramer], 


our  distinguished  colleague,  deserves  a 
great  deal  of  commendation  for  the  ap- 
proach which  he  has  made  with  respect 
to  this  legislation. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  sincere 
belief  that  this  legislation  is  in  no  way 
directed  at  the  many,  many,  fine  civil 
rights  leaders,  who  have  so  conscien- 
tiously and  with  dignity  pursued  the 
cause  of  civil  rights.  Rather,  it  is  directed 
at  that  small  minority  of  people  who 
would  incite  riots  and  this  includes  the 
George  Lincoln  Rockwells,  it  includes 
some  members  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  as 
well  as  some  very  vocal-minded  members 
of  some  civil  rights  causes,  members  who 
are  the  real  agitators. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  gentleman,  if  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Alabama,  George  Wallace, 
were  to  address  a  meeting  at  the  time  of 
a  riot,  deliver  a  speech  on  white  suprem- 
acy, would  he  be  guilty  of  a  crime  imder 
this  act,  if  adopted? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  If  George  Wallace 
did  what? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further;  no.  if 
George  Wallace  were  to  go  to  Newark  at 
the  time  a  riot  occurred  and  made  a 
speech  in  support  of  white  supremacy, 
would  he  be  charged  with  creating  a  riot? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  would  assume  that 
if  George  Wallace  went  to  Newark  and 
made  some  of  the  statements  that  have 
been  made  by  people  like  Stokely  Car- 
michael  and  George  Lincoln  Rockwell 
and  some  of  the  people  with  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  where  they  are  purposely  trying  to 
incite  a  riot,  yes,  he  woulcLlje  guilty. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  thatric^he  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  It  would  have  to  be  an 
overt  act,  there  would  have  to  be  some- 
thing done  in  performance  of  the  riot  in 
order  to  be  guilty;  words  and  action, 
both. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  It  would  have  to  be 
like  any  other  criminal  act,  with  the  in- 
tent and  with  the  purpose  to  incite  a  riot. 
And  I  feel  very  strongly  that  despite  the 
fact  that  this  is  not  going  to  be  a  pana- 
cea, and  we  are  not  trying  to  fool  our- 
selves that  it  is,  it  is  going  to  be  a  help. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  1 
yield  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  1  addi- 
tional ininute. 

Mr.  RAII^BACK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  the  additional  time. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  even  if  we  are 
only  able  to  prosecute  maybe  three  or 
four  people  in  this  country,  we  will  be 
accomplishing  something. 

People  say  this  is  unenforceable,  but 
how  many  statements  can  we  think  of 
that  have  been  published  in  the  news- 
papers made  by  some  of  these  leaders 
where  they  actually  have  come  out  and 
Indicated  that  there  should  be  a  riot? 
These  are  the  people  with  whom  we  are 
concerned  with  this  legislation. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  very  sincerely 
that  this  bill  passes,  and  passes  with  a 
unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  corisume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Haw- 
kins]. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R. 
421  has  been  widely  publicized  as  an 
antiriot  blU.  Not  only  is  this  a  misnomer 
but  emphasis  on  this  type  of  repressive 
legislation  can  divert  attention  from  the 
basic  causes  of  civU  disorders  in  our  cities 
and  place  the  blame  on  the  wrong  people. 
Significantly,  those  who  speak  loudest 
with  tears  in  their  eyes  in  support  of  this 
bill  are  also  those  who  vote  against  equal 
rights,  antipoverty  programs,  decent 
housing,  and  better  schools. 

Almost  universally  our  cities  are  fail- 
ing to  adequately  respond  to  the  needs 
of  their  inner-city  inhabitants,  most  of 
whom  are  p^iverty  stricken,  and  minority 
people,  whose  sufferings  should  not  be 
further  compounded  with  legal  entangle- 
ments. 

In  addition,  the  denial  of  self-govern- 
ment, an  essential  means  of  correcting 
evils,  is  widely  evidenced  In  devious  ways 
of  disfranchisement,  gerrymandering. 
and  political  exploitation.  Respect  for 
authority  falls  where  people  are  denied 
democratic  expression  and  equal  rights 
coiI!pled  with  responsibilities. 

The  victims  of  poverty  and  social  In- 
justice should  not  be  expected  to  always 
act  in  a  nice,  orderly,  and  conventional 
manner.  Actually  their  behavior  Is  often 
Irrational  and  self-defeating.  But  if  riot- 
ing or  violence  becomes  their  only  way 
to  get  attention,  then  we  must  expect 
this  until  adequate  steps  are  taken  to 
remove  the  fundamental  causes  of  their 
frustration. 

For  months  this  Congress  has  been 
debatins;  the  mo.st  simple  type  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Civil  Rights  and  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunities  Acts.  Cutbacks  have 
been  madfe  in  the  already  Inadequate 
antipovertjr  programs  and  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  Congress  has  rejected 
rent  supplements  and  voted  to  turn  Fed- 
eral dollars  over  to  antiquated  State  and 
local  agencies  to  continue  outmoded  and 
often   ineffectual   iirograms. 

Despite  -^lowin?  promises,  the  poor 
are  not  being  fully  involved  in  makint,' 
decisions  about  themselves  nor  in  the 
programs  that  affect  them.  Actually  this 
Congress  Is  moving  In  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  give  State  and  local  officials  more 
control  over  the  lives  of  the  people  of 
their  communities  and  in  a  way  to  per- 
petuate age-old  inequaUties  of  the  status 

quo. 

In  the  meantime,  to  youths  whose  un- 
employment rate  exceeds  30  percent,  we 
annually  provide  poorly  planned  summer 
programs,  and  for  adult  heads  of  fami- 
lies, we  offer  menial  jobs  with  low  pay 
and  no  future 

The  time  has  now  come  when  we  can 
no  longer  deal  with  disorders  and  ten- 
sions in  race  relatioi^s  on  a  piecemeal 
basis.  Instead  of  constantly  reacting  to 
each  crisis  as  It  develops,  the  national 
Interest  demands  that  we  act  decisively 
and  afBrmatlvely  to  provide  better  Jobs. 
better  communities,  and  better  schools 
on  a  crash  basis  to  those  still  In  need 
of  these  opportunities.  If  those  who  pro- 


fess concern  about  disorders  give  us 
their  votes,  this  Congress  could  do  these 
things. 

Responsible  leaders,  both  while  and 
Negro,  can  be  mobilized  into  effective 
groups  for  sound  community  develop- 
ment and  improvi  d  community-police  re- 
lations if  propeiiy  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported. The  grassroots,  now  uusiratcd 
and  disorganized,  can  become  a  pj'.seriul 
force  tor  improvement  if  recognized  and 
given  dignified  rolci  to  play. 

Ln  the  "community  action"  section  of 
the  recent  poverty  program,  we  made  a 
be^imimg  m  this  direction  but  now  re- 
treat. In  recent  civil  rights  laws  Con- 
gress acted  properly,  although  gaijjerly. 
but  now.  In  repressive  legislation  such  as 
H-R.  421,  threatens  valuable  constitu- 
tional rights. 

Recent  court  decisions  lu  education, 
housing,  and  political  representation— 
one-man,  one-vote — have  served  to  clar- 
ify national  goals  and  to  provide  leader- 
ship but  we  have  been  slow  to  implement 
and  follow. 

What,  we  must  do  as  a  nation  then  is 
not  as  unclear  as  our  will  to  do  right 
IS  faulty.  The  simple  tact  ib  people— all 
people — want  to  speak  to  each  other  at 
eye  level,  not  on  bended  knees  They  want 
to  feel  a  spirit  of  pride  and  cunhdence 
They  want  economic  security  and  dignity. 
We  have  the  means  to  provide  these 
things  and  to  stop  disorders.  Let  us  do  it. 
Mr.  WILLIS  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  tiie  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland   IMr.   Mai  hen 

Mr  MACHEN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  never 
lhou:;ht  that  this  Nation  would  reach 
such  a  state  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
pass  Federal  legislation  to  insure  public 
order.  That  order  should  have  been  the 
citizeni-y's  respou.-ibility.  But  today,  with 
the  increased  interstate  travel  of  profes- 
sional "riotmongers,"  communities  lit- 
erally find  themselves  "out-cunned"  and 
unable  to  maintain  public  peace.  l\\ 
1966.  .34  of  our  major  cities  saw  violence 
and  riots  and  were- left  on  the  brink  of 
anarchy  in  some  sections  of  them.  I 
v.ould  wonder  how  much  trouble  and 
damage  would  have  occurred  if  there 
had  been  no  urging  or  instigation  from 
"visitors  " 

In  areas  as  diverse  as  San  Francisco 
and  Cicero,  New  York  and  Tampa,  and 
now.  Newark,  we  have  been  wltne.ss  to 
rampart  hooliganism  and  widespread 
destruction.  The  time  has  come  for  de- 
cent citizens  to  raise  their  voices  to  stop 
this  disgraceful  state  of  affairs. 

In  Atlanta,  some  12  months  ago 
Stokely  Carmichael  and  the  .so-called 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee .staged  a  d".^t. active  insurrection 
It  was  a  sordid,  meticulously  planned  af- 
fair which  ^'  as  .=*t  off  on  the  first  e.\cuse 
The  residents  of  that  Nesjro  nei'.,'hbor- 
hood  were  io  incen.'^ed  with  tiie  violenc  ■ 
and  destruction  that  they  marched  o': 
SNCC  headquniteis  and  threatened  t  > 
burn  It  to  the  ground.  The  Atlanta  po- 
lice then  proteclfd  the  instigators  from 
tiu'  ani;iy  niob  Aft*»r  arrr  ing  on  the 
scene  of  a  recent  disturbance  the  Rev- 
erend Martin  Luther  King,  condemned 
the  activity  and  SNCC  and  noted  "tha" 
it  IS  obvious  that  the  thing  was  planned 
How  else  did  they  congregate  so 
quickly?" 


I  believe  that  most  Americans,  both 
white  and  Negro,  are  just  fed  up  with 
riots,  civil  disorders,  and  the  resulting 
properly  damage  and  injuries. 

What  has  occuiTed  is  mob  violence  and 
mob  brutahty  by  hooligans — often  from 
other  States  and  wholly  different  regions 
of  the  country  from  where  the  incidents 
occur.  They  injure  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighborhoods  and  cities  they  visit.  The 
ringleaders  of  these  riots  do  not  have  to 
live  in  the  mess  they  create. 

Furthermore,  neither  the  agitators  of 
that  lawlessness  nor  the  perpetrators  of 
those  crimes  have  been  really  punished 
for  them  although  in  every  case,  there 
was  a  local  or  Slate  law  that  could  have 
been  enforced.  Instead  the  standara  re- 
action has  been  to  knuckle  under  to  the 
blackmail  of  these  anaixhists  and  ap- 
pease and  reward  them.  Naturally,  this 
leads  more  and  more  of  the  young  peo- 
ple particularly,  to  believe  that  crime 
does  pay  and  that  if  they  are  not  given 
what  they  want  immediately,  they  should 
take  to  the  streets  to  take  it. 

Some  have  .said  that  this  bill  is  racially 
inspired.  Some  have  called  it  "backlash 
legislation"  or  anti-Negro  in  nature. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Negroes  as  a  group  are  not  the  insti- 
gators of  the  violence — they  are  its  vic- 
tims. And  most  often  it  is  their  neigh- 
borhoods that  have  been  sacked  and 
burnrd.  and  their  communities  dis- 
rupted. Why  should  they  be  forced  to 
to!?rate  the  fostering  of  insurrection  on 
the  part  of  certain  "visitors"  to  their 
homes? 

We  have  got  to  have  legal  recourse 
again.-;t  those  who  travel  from  jurisdic- 
tion to  Jurisdiction  spreading  a  wave  of 
terror  and  destruction  with  the  sole  aim 
of  destroying  society. 

The  solid  structure  of  American  so- 
ciety may  not  be  mortally  endangered, 
but  the  right  of  individuals  to  pur.-^-.ue  a 
peaceful  and  productive  life  is.  If  these 
professional  insurrectionists  can  create 
havoc  with  impunity,  who  among  us  car. 
say  that  his  neighborhood  or  that  of  his 
friends  and  families  is  immune? 

Every  American  has  a  right  to  a  peace- 
ful and  secure  life.  The  average  man 
wants  to  make  his  section  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live.  Let  us  shield  him  from 
those  who  would  destroy  his  home.  Let 
us  pass  this  bill. 

*^-  Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  KeeI. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  com- 
mend my  distini,'uishcd  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  iMr.  Cramer] 
for  his  untiring  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
bill.  H.R.  421.  the  measure  now  being 
considered  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  ai 
am?niic'd  by  tlie  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation ha5  been  eloquently  outlined. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  Chairman,  some  in- 
dividuals or  groups  who  enjoy  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  our  Constitution  have 
by  the  very  act  of  inciting  riots,  where 
there  are  either  personal  Injuries  or  un- 
necessary property  damages,  demon- 
strated a  complete  disregard  for  the 
memory  of  those  brave  American  mer 
and  women  who  have  fought  on  the  bat- 


tlefield to  establish  and  maintain  our 
way  of  life. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  people 
rebel — and  quite  properly  so — wiien  they 
see  by  the  news  media  incidents  of  self- 
seeking  individuals  who  prom.ote  and,  or 
participate  in  these  disgraceful  riots  at 
the  expense  of  innocent  people. 

These  self-seeking  and  irresponsible 
people  aie  following  the  tactics  employed 
by  the  brown  shirts  of  Hitler  and  the 
black  shirts  of  Mussolini  \vhich  led  Eu- 
rope to  disaster  in  the  1930's  and  1940's. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  their  efforts  should 
be  directed  toward  a  better  America  rath- 
er than  their  clearly  demonstrated  efforts 
to  destroy  the  freedom  established  by  our 
forefathers. 

I  respectfully  submit,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  ail  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress, 
regardless  of  political  affihation,  are  be- 
ing held  responsible  by  our  constituents 
for  permitting  such  violence  to  continue 
in  the  com.munities  of  America  without 
providing  adequate  punishm.ent.  It  is  the 
respoasibility  of  the  Congress  to  enact 
effective  legislation  to  cause  those  who 
incite  ricts  to  realize  that  they  will  stand 
before  the  bar  of  justice.  The  American 
people  are  demanding  action  now.  There- 
fore. Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  hope  that 
this  legislation  will  be  passed  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  WTLLIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  jield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Ttjck], 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  421,  as  I  am  firmly  of 
the  opinion  that  legislation  of  this  nature 
is  needed  and  should  have  been  enacted 
long  before  now. 

On  June  27,  1963.  I  introduced  H.R. 
7329,  to  amend  the  criminal  laws  of  the 
United  States  to  prohibit  any  person  from 
crossing  State  lines  for  the  ptJfpose  of 
violating  the  laws  of  any  State.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Judiciary  Committee  fsdled 
to  consider  that  bill. 

Two  years  later  on  April  1.  1965,  I  in- 
troduced a  similar  bill,  H.R.  7054,  but 
again  was  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  com- 
mittee action. 

The  Nation  vitally  needs  this  legisla- 
tion and  the  public  generally  approves  of 
it.  It  has  been  shocking  to  witness  the 
strange  blindness  on  the  part  of  high 
Government  officials  to  the  essential 
causes  of  riots  and  acts  of  law  violation 
in  connection  therewith. 

Outside  agitators.  Including  aliens,  are 
roaming  this  country  at  will,  committing 
brazen  acts  in  violation  of  our  laws.  They 
cross  and  recross  State  lines  with  Im- 
punity, foment  strife  and  violence,  and 
even  advocate  the  overthrow  of  our  cher- 
ished institutions  and  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  chronology  of  major  riots,  de- 
fiant uprisings,  and  demonstrations  of 
violence  and  terror,  constitute  one  of  the 
most  tragic  pages  in  the  history  of  this 
fair  land.  The  public  is  shocked  and  dis- 
mayed and  expects  remedial  action. 

There  is  longstanding  precedent  for 
this  proposed  legislation.  This  legislative 
body  has  already  enacted  a  substantial 
number  of  criminal  laws  to  free  Inter- 
state commerce  of  corruptive  Influence 
and  to  aid  the  States  in  law  enforcement. 

I  hope  this  body  will  give  its  approval 
to  H.R.  421,  and  thus  take  a  necessary 


step  to  thwart  the  roving  agitators  who 
now  travel  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
land  purposely  to  foment  strife  and  incite 
riots. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Andrews]  . 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill. 

1  believe  it  Is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yiel^ 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Bingham]. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  every 
one  of  us  is  deeply  disturbed  by  the  riots 
that  have  occurred  in  many  of  our  cities. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  legislation — serious, 
important,  far-reaching  legislation — is 
needed  to  prevent  such  riots  in  the  fu- 
ture and  to  reduce  their  seriousness 
when  they  do  occur.  But  the  bill  before 
us  is  not  such  legislation.  It  will  neither 
stop  riots  nor  reduce  their  ferocity.  Will 
a  single  proponent  of  this  bill  take  the 
floor  to  tell  this  House  that  the  horrors 
of  Newark  would  not  have  happened  or 
would  have  been  any  les^  frightful  if 
this  bill  had  been  law  last  week?  As  the 
New  York  Times  said  editorially  this 
morning,  this  bill  is  "simply  a  gesture 
in  frustration."  In  addition,  it  is  of 
doubtful  constitutionality  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  is  used  in  an  effort  to  im- 
prison agitators,  it  would  in^my  Judg- 
m.ent  only  aggravate  the  situation. 

There  are  plenty  of  laws  on  the  books 
that  make  it  a  crime  to  riot  or  iricite 
to  riot,  to  loot,  to  commit  arson,  to  shoot 
people  from  rooftops.  Whatever  short- 
ages there  may  have  been  in  communi- 
ties such  as  Watts  and  Newark — and 
there  were  indeed  grievous  shortages — 
there  was  no  shortage  of  laws  against 
riots. 

I  wouici  venture  the  predlction*^hat, 
if  H.R.  421  is  enacted  into  law,  there 
will  be  few,  if  any,  prosecutions  under  its 
provisions.  To  the  extent  that  there  are 
such  prosecutions — and  particularly  if 
prominent  advocates  of  "black  power" 
are  prosecuted — the  result  will  be  to  in- 
flame the  situation  by  making  martyrs 
of  these  men.  By  such  prosecutions  the 
Negroes  in  our  cities'  ghettos  who  today 
believe  that  they  are  unfairly  treated 
in  our  society  will  be  made  ^  feel  more 
bitter  than  ever  and  more  inclined  to 
violence. 

In  short,  in  my  view,  this  so-called 
antiriot  bill  is  not  only  useless  as  a  rem- 
edy for  a  very  serious  malady  in  Our  so- 
ciety, but  if  used  at  all  it  is  likely  to  make 
the  malady  worse. 

An  examination  of  riots  that  have  oc- 
curred In  recent  years  suggests  that  there 
Is  no  simple  answer  to  the  question  of 
why  they  happen.  Some  of  them  are  the 
product  of  willful  people  who  fancy 
themselves  above  the  law.  In  this  cate- 
gory, I  would  place  the  riots  at  Fort  Lau- 
derdale and  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.  A  second 
kind  of  riot  has  occurred  In  the  ghettos 
where  the  tinder  of  alienation  from  so- 
ciety and  of  generations  of  exploitation 
and  deprivation  has  been  Ignited  by  such 
incidents  as  a  misunderstood  police  ar- 
rest. This  Is  the  kind  of  riot  we  saw  in 
Harlem.  In  Watts,  In  the  Hough  District 
of  Cleveland,  and,  most  tecently,  In 
Newark. 

Other  riots  have  been  reactions  to  un- 


popular, lawful  activities — as  in  Cicero, 
111.,  and  several  places  where  George 
Lincoln  Rockwell  has  been  present.  Still 
others,  coming  after  periods  of  tension, 
have  been  triggered  by  real  or  imagined 
provocation  by  inept  Government  ac- 
tions. The  San  Francisco  riots  at  the 
time  of  the  HUAC  hearings  were  of  this 
character. 

In  none  of  these  cases,  except  for  Fort 
Lauderdale  and  Wisconsin,  has  there 
been  any  proof  that  out-of-State  people 
engaged  in  the  unlawful  conduct.  We 
have  had  allegations  that  this  was  the 
case  but  in  no  situation  has  there  been 
proof;  not  in  Berkeley,  Calif.;  or  Buffalo, 
N.Y.;  or  Tampa,  Fla.;  or  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Moreover,  the  President's  Crime  Commis- 
sion made  the  specific  finding  that  there 
was  no  proof  that  outside  agitators  were 
involved  in  the  Watts  disturbance.  In 
these  vanous  cases,  the  arrests  made  and. 
the  convictions  secured  indicate  that  it 
was  local  people  who  were  the  rioters. 

In  the  recent  shocking  riots  in  New 
Jersey,  Governor  Hughes  specifically 
stated  there  was  no  evidence  that  out- 
side agitators  were  responsible.  He  did 
say  that  it  was  clear  that  interstate  traf- 
fic in  guns  had  made  possible  much  of 
the  shooting.  But  the  bill  before  us  would  , 
do  nothing  to  prevent  firearms  from  get- 
ting into  the  hands  of  criminals  or  irre- 
sponsible people. 

Legally  and  constitutionally,  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  distinguish  between 
those,  on  the  one  hand,  who  preach 
hate  and '  hostility  and  create  in  an 
already  susceptible  community  the  kind 
of  atmosphere  that  is  conducive  to  a  riot 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  ac- 
tually incite  a  riot  or  participate  in  the 
disturbance  itself.  The  latter  are  guilty 
of  violating  existing  laws  and  can  be, 
and  are,  prosecuted.  The  former,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  we  may  deplore  their 
statements,  cannot  constitutionally  be 
prosecuted.  Their  statements,  written  or 
oral,  fall  within  the  protection  of  the 
first  amendment  and  any  attempt  to 
reach  them  would  be  patently  unconsti- 
tutional. 

Although  its  proponents  claim,  as  I 
heard  on  the  radio  this  morning,  that 
this  bill  is  aimed  at  "agitators  who 
specialize  in  stirring  up  Negro  resent- 
ment," it  is  important  to  note  that  H.R. 
421  does  not  attempt  to  make  it  a  crime, 
to  preach  discontent  and  hatred  or  to 
"stir  up  resentments."  Nor  could  it  do  so. 
It  would  reach  only  those  who,  first, 
possess  the  intent  to  incite  or  encourage 
a  riot;  second,  then  travel  across  State 
lines;  third,  then  actually  incite  or  en- 
courage a  riot  or  attempt  to  do  so.  If 
any  one  of  these  elements  is  lacking,  then  , 
the  proposed  law  would  not  apply. 

Of  course,  the  limited  coverage  of  the 
bill  is  not  in  itself  a  reason  for  opposi- 
tion. There  are,  however,  weighty  argu- 
ments against  it. 

First,  there  are  serious  constitutional 
problems  posed  by  the  terminology  of 
the  bill.  The  terms  "riot"  and  "incite  to 
riot"  are  famUlar  to  the  common  law. 
However,  we  do  not  know  what  is  meant 
by  "encouragement"  of  a  riot  or  by  the 
terms  "to  promote"  or  "to  encourage"  a 
riot.  It  is  a  basic  tenet  of  our  law  that 
statutes  making  action  a  crime  must  not 
be  so  vague  that  the  citizen  cannot  eas- 
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ily  tell  whether  his  actions  are  legal  or 
unlawful. 

Certainly.  If  this  bill  were  enacted  Into 
law  and  If  It  were  then  interpreted  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  so  as  to  prose- 
cute people  who  go  about  the  country 
telling  Negroes  that  they  are  the  victims 
of  discrimination  and  should  do  some- 
thing about  it.  then  clearly  the  law 
would  be  unconstitutional. 

In  other  words,  either  the  bill  adds 
nothing  to  existing  laws  making  it  a 
crime  to  riot  or  incite  a  riot,  or  the  bill 
seeks  to  make  it  a  crime  to  stir  up  dis- 
content, in  which  case  it  obviously  vio- 
lates the  first  amendment. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  constitu- 
tionality, there  are  very  practical  rea- 
sons for  opposing  this  bill.  Let  us  as- 
siune  that  one  of  the  announced  purposes 
of  the  proponents  of  this  bill  were 
achieved,  namely  to  put  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael  behind  bars,  what  would  be  the 
effect  upon  the  Nation's  ghettos? 

Would  it  calm  things  down,  would  it 
assuage  the  feelings  of  those  who  are 
convinced  that  they  are  the  victims  of 
injustice  in  our  society?  Or  would  It 
make  matters  worse,  would  it  heighten 
the  explosive  nature  of  the  ghettos? 

I  personally  deplore  the  activities  of 
Stokely  Carmlchael.  He  strikes  me  as 
at  best  a  fanatic,  and  I  believe  he  is 
doing  a  lot  of  harm. 

I  am  sure  he  is  not  the  least  fright- 
ened by  the  prospect  that  this  bill  may 
be  enacted  into  law.  In  fact,  he  probably 
hopes  it  will  be.  It  wUl  help  him  to  prove 
his  point.  He  can  then  say  to  the  In- 
habitants of  the  ghettos:  "Here  in  this 
bill  is  whltey's  answer  to  your  pleas  for 
fair  treatment." 

And  I  would  further  suppose  that 
Stokely  Carmlchael  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  be  prosecuted  under  this 
law.  It  would  give  him  more  publicity 
than  ever.  It  would  make  him  a  hero.  And 
even  If  he  went  to  jail,  which  Is  highly 
doubtful,  that  would  make  a  martyr  of 
him  and  help  his  cause  the  more. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset.  I  do  believe 
the  recent  riots  In  New  Jersey  accentuate 
once  again  the  need  for  Important  leg- 
islation— legislation,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  prevent  firearms  from  getting  into 
the  hands  of  criminals  and  irresponsible 
people  and  to  strengthen  our  local  crime 
control  agencies,  and  legislation,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  get  at  the  root  causes  of 
the  riots. 

The  malady  of  our  great  cities,  of 
which  the  riots  are  a  symptom.  Imperils 
the  whole  country.  The  danger  is  acute. 
and  potentially  far  more  serious  than 
external  threats  to  our  security  in  Viet- 
nam or  elsewhere. 

Instead  of  adding  an  unnecessary 
criminal  statute,  we  ought  to  be  launch- 
ing massive  programs  to  change  the  sys- 
tem whereby  deprived  people  are  herded 
together  and,  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, alienated  from  the  community 
and  given  little  or  no  opportunity  to  find 
a  meaningful  place  within  it.  We  talk 
about  a  "war  on  poverty"  but  we  do  not 
treat  it  like  a  war.  Instead,  we  give  rea- 
sons why  we  can  not  do  the  necessary 
things  Just  now. 

Some  may  say  tha^  my  vote  against 
this  bill  will  indicate  I  do  not  take  the 
recent  riots  seriously  enough.   Let  me 


say,  to  the  contrary,  that  in  my  Judg- 
ment, it  is  those  who  see  this  as  a  useful 
bill  who  do  not  take  the  riots  seriously 
enough. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
CNealI 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  riotous  behavior  threatening 
anarc^Jr  and  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
decent,  law-abiding  citizens  exists,  the 
time  has  come  to  take  all  necessary  steps 
to  restore  law  and  order  and  prevent 
further  occurrences.  A  clear  and  present 
danger  now  exists. 

No  one  claims  that  this  legislation  un- 
der consideration  today  will  prevent  all 
riots  and  restore  law  and  order  to  the 
American  scene.  However.  If  this  bill 
becomes  public  law  and  is  enforced  prop- 
erly, it  will  discourage  troublemakers  and 
anarchists  from  traveling  from  city  to 
city  leaving  In  their  wake  a  trail  of  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed. 

Our  primary  goal  in  passing  this  leg- 
islation, as  I  view  it.  is  to  make  it  un- 
mistakably clear  that  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  all  American  citizens  are  entitled 
to  safety  and  protection  from  lawless 
agitators  who  travel  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Nation  sowing  seeds  of 
strife  and  destruction. 

Most  acts  of  mass  violence  are  planned, 
instigated,  and  prolonged  by  subversive 
elements.  Property  and  lives  have  been 
Jeopardized  for  too  long  now  while  celeb- 
rity status  has  been  accorded  those  with 
Immature,  sick  and  hate-filled  minds  who 
ridicule  the  orderly  processes  of  our  Gov- 
eriiment  and  lead  others  to  open  Insur- 
rection. 

Alreadj-  this  year  19  American  cities 
have  been  hit  by  major  riots.  More  are 
expected.  This  is  indeed  a  sad  and  shock- 
ing realization. 

I  for  one  am  not  so  naive  as  to  believe 
our  problems  will  disappear  overnight  if 
a  few  of  the  ringleaders  are  prosecuted 
and  jailed.  However,  if  this  legislation 
would  prevent  just  one  riot,  it  will  prove 
invaluable.  The  prevention  of  a  single 
riot  could  save  countless  lives  and  human 
suffering  and  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
property. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  to  those  who 
would  belittle  our  efforts  here  today  Is 
that  the  90th  Congress  is  obligated  to 
take  immediate  action  if  there  is  any 
possibility  at  all  that  it  would  serve  to 
minimize  the  chances  of  recurring  out- 
breaks of  violence.  If  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  courts  do  not  uphold  the 
actions  of  this  Congress,  let  the  bloody 
finger  of  guilt  point  toward  them. 

The  law  of  the  jungle  has  no  place  in  a 
civilized  society.  Immediate  action  must 
be  taken  at  every  level  of  government  to 
protect  the  law  abiding  from  the  lawless. 
The  American  public  rightfully  demands 
and  expects  such  protection. 

Just  as  I  stated  during  the  debate  on  a 
bill  to  protect  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  against  desecration,  we  are  taking 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  inadequate 
though  it  Is. 

Riot  prevention  Is  our  goal.  In  my 
humble  opinion  it  will  never  be  achieved 
If  we  continue  to  follow  the  present 
policy  of  appeasement. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  in- 
qiilre  how  much  time  I  have  left? 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  Rogers],  who  has  done  such  splen- 
did work  In  committee  to  bring  this  bill 
to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  In  support  of  the  bUl  H.R. 
421. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  and  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, particularly  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Whitener]  have 
been  Interested  In  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion for  a  long  time. 

The  fact  that  Stokely  Carmlchael  and 
others  may  have  ccrnie  along  and  helped 
to  agitate  the  situStion  has  not  helped 
us  in  trying  to  solve  the  problem. 

At  the  present  time  let  us  examine  and 
make  clear  that  we  are  not  dealing  with 
the  question  of  who  is  underprivileged 
or  the  question  of  rights  that  are  denied 
to  others.  We  are  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  Federal  Gov- 
eniment  within  its  power  can  be  of  aid 
and  assistance  to  the  States  or  cities  or 
counties  to  help  do  away  with  the  situa- 
tion that  has  developed  when  riots  have 
arisen  throughout  the  United  States. 

Now.  that  Is  all  that  this  legislation 
does.  And  it  does  it  within  the  constitu- 
tional guarantees  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. It  makes  certain  that  in  order  for 
a  person  to  be  guilty  under  tills  act,  he 
must  have  the  Intent  to  incite  a  riot,  and 
travel  from  one  State  to  another  or  make 
use  of  the  mails. 

What  is  the  effect  of  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation of  this  type?  Unless  the  individual 
goes  from  place  to  place  to  create  the 
riot,  then  he  has  not  committed  a  Fed- 
eral offense.  We  go  further  in  this  legis- 
lation and  we  point  out.  as  we  do  in  the 
report,  obviously  there  is  nothing  in  the 
bill  that  circumscribes  or  hinders  the  ob- 
jectives of  organized  labor  In  a  bona  fide 
labor  dispute  In  urging  strikes.  We  have 
taken  every  method  possible  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  Individual  here.  All  this 
bill  does  is  to  provide  that  If  a  person 
does  travel  in  interstate  commerce  and 
does  Incite  riots,  then  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  the  opportunity  to  come  in 
and  aid  and  assist  the  local  officials  to 
see  that  those  who  are  guilty  of  these 
crimes,  be  they  State,  city,  or  county, 
shall  be  punished  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  bill  also  provides  that  thli 
legislation  shall  not  preempt  State  legis- 
lation. I  urge  you  to  vote  for  H.R.  421. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Hunt]  4  minutes. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  July  li 
1967. 1  received  a  letter  at  my  Woodbury 
district  ofiBce.  Cooper  Street.  Woodbury. 
N.J.,  with  an  enclosure  headed  "Weekly 
Commimity  Action  Report  No.  13."  Be- 
low the  heading  on  the  righthand  side 
was  indicated  what  I  take  to  be  the  name 
of  its  author.  Joseph  T.  Wllkins.  execu- 
tive director,  SCOPE.  SCOPE  is  the  com- 
munity action  agency  incorporated  under 
the  name  of  the  Southwest  Citizew 
Organization  for  Poverty  Elimination 
It  has  its  main  office  in  MiUvllle,  N.J. 

and  administers  to  the  southern  Ne» 
Jersey  counties  of  Gloucester,  Cumber- 


land, and  Salem.  The  First  Congressional 
District,  which  I  represent,  includes  the 
county  of  Gloucester,  hence  my  interest 
in  the  enclosure  to  which  I  have  referred. 
My  attention  was  Immediately  drawn 
to  the  first  paragraph  which  encom- 
passed the  following  language: 

Mark  Twain  once  said  that  the  only  native 
American   criminal   class   Is   Clongress. 

The  comment  has  a  strikingly  timely 
application  In  view  of  the  current  anti- 
riot  legislation  under  congressional 
study.  Following  the  first  paragraph  Is 
the  following  language: 

All  over  the  nation  this  month.  Congress- 
men seeking  to  Imprees  the  poor,  dumb, 
"folks  back  home"  have  been  making  4th  of 
July  speeches  about  the  need  to  jail  "agita- 
tors" from  croeslng  state  lines  to  incite  riots. 
As  near  as  I  can  tell,  Thomas  Jefferson.  Ben 
Franklin .  and  a  number  of  other  interstate 
agitators  would  probably  have  ended  up 
breaking  rocks  for  their  onetime  activities 
under  the  antl-rlot  bill  hailed  by  its  ad- 
vocates as  "the  answer  to  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael." 

The  third  paragraph  is  worded  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  my  mind,  the  antl-rlot  bill  Is  about 
as  senseless  as  prescribing  an  aspirin  for  a 
brain-tumor;  and  Is  no  more  "the  answer 
to  Stokely  Carmlchael"  than  the  llttje  health 
warning  blurb  on  a  pack  of  cigarettes  Is  "the 
answer  to  lung  cancer." 

The  report  goes  on  in  further  recita- 
tion as  to  the  writer's  conception  of  the 
cause  of  riots,  some  of  the  cures  he  rec- 
ommends, and  another  insertion  Indi- 
cating that  he  was  surprised  that  the 
riot  in  the  Roxbury  area  of  Boston  did 
not  come  sooner. 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  report  is  the 
writer's  conception  of  what  he  would  do 
in  regard  to  Congress  as  pertains  to  the 
riots.  The  last  paragraph  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  my  part.  If  I  were  given  authority  to 
lock  up  the  people  who  cause  riots,  I'd  take 
Mark  Twain's  advice  and  head  straight  for 
the  sanctimonious  Congressmen  who  bleat 
out  "forcing  respect  for  law  and  order"  while 
making  political  hay  out  of  denying  needed 
jobs,  training,  and  other  programs  for  the 
poor. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  letter,  I  called  Mr. 
Wllkins  by  telephone  at  3:15  p.m.  on 
July  14,  1967,  and  after  he  identified 
himself.  I  asked  if  he  were  the  author 
of  the  Weekly  Community  Action  Report 
No.  13,>which  bore  his  name.  Mr.  Wllkins 
answered  in  the  affirmative  and  I  asked 
him  if  it  was  his  conception  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  was  a 
criminal  body  or  class.  Mr.  Wllkins  ad- 
vised he  had  only  quoted  Mark  Twain. 
I  then  read  the  last  paragraph  to  him 
verbatim  and  asked  him  If  this  was  a 
quote  from  Mark  Twain.  Mr.  Wllkins  ad- 
vised that  it  was  not  and  admitted  that 
he  was  the  author  of  it.  I  thanked  him 
for  his  answer  and  hung  up  the  tele- 
phone. 

It  appears  that  in  seeking  some  man- 
ner in  which  to  make  an  attack  upon  the 
antiriot  bill  now  pending  In  Congress  and 
being  considered  on  the  fioor  by  this  con- 
gressional body  today,  that  Mr.  Wllkins 
has  injected  his  own  conception  of  the 
quotation  of  Mark  Twain  which  will  be 
found    In    "Pudd'nhead    Wilson.    New 


Calendar,"  chapter  8  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

It  could  probably  be  shovm.  by  facts  and 
figures  that  there  is  no  distinctly  native 
American  criminal  class  except  Congress. 

Whether  or  not  Mark  Twain  actually 
made  an  attempt  to  show  by  facts  and 
figures  during  his  day  that  the  American 
Congress  of  that  era  was  the  only  dis- 
tinctly native  American  criminal  class  is 
problematical.  Research  does  not  indi- 
cate f oimdation  in  this  respect.  It  is  a  far 
cry  to  compare  Congress  of  many  decades 
ago  with  the  Congress  of  today.  To  cate- 
gorize as  Mr.  Wllkins  has  pointed  out  in 
his  last  paragraph  that  today's  Congress 
is  the  cause  of  the  criminal  riots  now 
taking  place  over  the  entire  Nation  and 
especially  in  my  native  State  of  New 
Jersey,  is  to  me,  an  attempt  to  indict  my 
fellow  colleagues. 

I  resent  the  implication  and  call  this 
to  the  attention  of  all  Members  of  this 
congressional  body.  In  my  estimation,  it 
Is  nothing  more  than  a  direct  attempt  to 
besmirch  Congress,  and  an  attempt  to  use 
the  color  of  office  as  a  director  of  the  pov- 
erty program  to  lobby  against  the  anti- 
riot  bill  we  have  under  discussion  today. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
money  appropriated  for  the  poverty  pro- 
gram has  its  authority  In  the  appropria- 
tions sense  from  this  very  Congress.  Mr. 
Wllkins'  salary  comes  In  the  main  part 
from  the  funds  of  the  American  taxpayer 
as  appropriated  through  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

On  May  5, 1967, 1  received  a  letter  from 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C.,  bearing  the  signature 
of  Sargent  Shriver,  Director,  with  an  en- 
closure of  a  photostatic  copy  of  a  report 
carried  in  the  Plain  Dealer — a  newspaper 
published  at  Williamstown,  N.J.  The  re- 
port was  headed  "SCOPE,  Community 
Action  Weekly  Rep>ort,"  by  Joseph  T. 
Wilkins,  executive  director,  SCOPE. 
That  report  set  forth  the  fact  that 
SCOPE  is  not  a  Federal,  State,  county, 
or  city  agency.  It  says  in  effect.  "It  is  a 
private  corporation,  not  profitmaking, 
which  was  created  by  south  Jersey  citi- 
zens for  one  purpose:  to  eliminate  pov- 
erty and  its  causes  in  our  tricounty  com- 
munity." Mr.  Shriver  in  his  letter 
eulogized  Mr.  Wilkins  for  that  report. 
He  said  in  his  letter: 

I  was  delighted,  therefore,  to  see  the  en- 
closed column  being  carried  by  the  Williams- 
town,  New  Jersey,  Plain  Dealer  and  wanted 
you  to  have  a  copy,  in  the  event  It  has  not 
been  called  to  your  attention. 

The  second  paragraph  of  Mr.  Shriver's 
letter  said: 

This  as  you  wUl  see.  Is  a  report  by  SCOPE 
Director,  Joseph  T.  Wllkins  on  the  commu- 
nity action  being  taken  against  poverty  In 
the  Mlllvllle  area  and  represents.  I  feel,  an 
effective  way  of  getting  across  the  local  orien- 
tation of  the  economic  opportunity  program. 

In  the  interest  of  saving  time  today, 
I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  Sargent 
ShrlvA-'s  letter  that  was  forwarded  to  me 
on  May  5,  1967.  Do  not  confuse  this  re- 
port with  the  one  I  have  discussed  in 
the  earlier  part  of  my  presentation  to- 
day. They  are  Qvly  related  by  virtue  of 
authorship. 

On  July  18,  1967,  at  5  p.m.  I  called 
Director  Shriver  by  telephone  and  dis- 


cussed the  SCOPE  Weekly  Community 
Action  Report  No.  13  which  is  the  main 
reason  for  this  dissertation.  I  called  to 
Mr.  Shriver's  attention  some  of  the  lan- 
guage contained  in  the  SCOPE  Report 
No.  13,  and  in  particular,  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  communication.  Mr. 
Shriver  properly  pointed  out  to  me  that 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  personally 
check  all  of  the  writings  of  people  con- 
nected with  the  poverty  program.  I 
realized  that  this  is  a  fact  and  I,  in  no 
way,  intend  that  my  remarks  today 
should  be  construed  to  place  blame  on 
Director  Shriver  for  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Wilkins. 

Mr.  Shriver  also  pohited  out  that  Mr. 
Wilkins  had  been  elected  by  local  citi- 
zens to  represent  them  as  the  Director 
of  SCOPE,  over  which  he  had  no  con- 
trol. In  fairness  to  Mr.  Shriver,  it  must 
be  said  that  I  do  not  believe  he  would 
have  made  such  scurrilous  remarks  about 
the  Congress,  nor  would  he  be  a  part 
to  such  a  publication.  I  do,  however,  call 
your  attention  once  more  to  the  fact 
that  on  May  5,  1967,  Mr.  Shriver  thought 
that  Mr.  Wilkins  was  doing  an  excellent 
Job  in  explaining  the  purpose  of  com- 
munity action  and  demonstrating  the 
need  for  such  action  in  Mr.  Wilkins'  area. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that, 
in  my  humble  estimation,  the  unwar- 
ranted attack  upon  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  by  Joseph  T.  Wilkins  con- 
stitutes nothing  more  than  misuse  of  au- 
thority by  a  man  in  his  position,  whose 
salary  is  paid  through  poverty  funds.  I 
fall  to  see  any  direct  connection  between 
the  fight  against  poverty  and  this  attack. 
It  is,  indeed,  nothing  more  than  a  lobby 
against  the  antiriot  bill  that  has  no  basic 
foundation. 

It  is  now  inherent  upon  all  Members 
of  this  body  today  to  carefully  examine 
the  agitation  that  is  created  against  leg- 
islation currently  under  consideration 
by  the  Congress.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
that  this  was  not  the  intent  when  the 
appropriation  was  made  to  fimd  com- 
munity action  organizations. 

At  9:45  a.m.  today,  I  received  a  West- 
ern Union  telegram  bearing  the  sender's 
name  of  Joseph  T.  Wllkins,  executive 
director,  SCOPE,  Mlllvllle.  N.J.,  in  which 
he  admitted  that  he  had  stated  to  the 
press  last  week  his  personal  views  in 
regard  to  the  antiriot  bill  now  before 
Congress.  The  telegram  reads  as  follows: 

To  the  Members  of  the  New  Jersey  Con- 
gressional Delegation,  last  week  I  stated  to 
the  Press  my  personal  views  that  the  antl- 
rlot  bill  now  before  the  Congress  was  ir- 
relevant in  terms  of  ending  rioting  In  Amer- 
ica's cities.  My  stated  thought  was  that  riots 
are  not  caused  by  "outside  agitators"  but  are 
the  offspring  of  social  discontent  bred  by 
racial  tensions,  unemployment  and  under- 
employment, poor  housing  or  a  combination 
of  all  these  problems.  The  urgent  need  for 
Congress  to  address  itself  to  these  underly- 
ing causes  of  riots  has  been  tragically  empha- 
sized by  the  Newark  crisis.  Since  then,  I  have 
been  Informed  that  my  remarks  might  be 
interpreted  as  a  slur  upon  the  entire  Con- 
gress and  upon  the  dignity  of  its  Members. 
My  remarks  were  addressed  to  no  particular 
member  nor  to  any  particular  party  and  re- 
flect only  my  own  strong  view  that  Congress 
must  not  Ignore  the  true  causes  of  riots. 

I  hold  the  oflSces  of  Representative  and 
Senator  in  the  highest  respect  and  am.  as  an 
American  citizen,  deeply  proud  of  the  Con- 
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gress  both  as  an  Institution  ar.d  in  the  qual- 
ity of  its  membership. 

I  -would  sincerely  regret  any  Interpretation 
Of  my  remarks  which  would  indicate  disre- 
spect for  the  Congress. 

Not-.ithstanding  Mr.  Wilkms"  apology- 
to  Congress  included  in  the  telegram, 
the  damage  has  been  done  by  an  intem- 
perate press  release  which  Mr.  Wllkins 
admits  he  formulated.  My  suggestion  is 
that  you  be  guided  accordingly. 

When  you  vote  today,  consider  all  of 
the  related  facts.  Congress  has  been  at- 
tacked on  the  basis  of  a  quote  by  Mark 
Twain,  which,  as  I  have  pointed  out  ear- 
lier today,  has  no  conclusive  base,  but 
rather  even  in  Mark  Trains  words. 
"could  probably  be  shown  by  facts  and 
figures."  If  there  are  facts  and  figures 
that  indicate  that  our  Congress  collec- 
tively is  the  cause  of  the  criminal  riots 
in  our  great  Nation,  then  let  us  hang 
our  heads  in  shame.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  reject  these  intemperate  remarks, 
then  let  us  rife  :o  the  occasion  today  to 
protect  the  American  ciuzen  against  agi- 
tators who  cross  State  lines  for  the  pui-- 
pose  of  inciting  riots  resulting  in  the 
horrible  death  toll  such  as  we  have  re- 
cently experienced  m  New  Jersey. 

I  am  a'.so  including  in  my  remarks  to- 
day, a  copy  of  the  Community  Action 
Report  No.  13  as  it  came  to  my  attention: 

Oftice   of   Economic    OppoRTUNriY, 

Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  John  E  Hunt. 
Hcmse  of  Rejrre'^entatives. 
Waahington,  DC. 

Deab  congressman  Hitnt:  We  have  been 
exploring  ways  and  taking  steps  here  at  OEO 
to  increase  the  flow  of  information  from 
community  action  agencies  to  the  public  tht- y 
serve.  I  was  delighted,  therefore,  to  see  the 
enclosed  coliimn  being  earned  by  the  WU- 
llamstown.  New  Jersey.  Plain  Dealer  and 
wanted  you  to  have  a  copy,  in  the  event  It 
has  not  been  called  to  your  attention. 

This,  as  you  will  see.  Is  a  report  by  SCOPE 
Director  Joseph  T  Wllkins  on  the  commu- 
nity action  being  taken  against  poverty  In 
the  MlllvlUe  area  and  represents.  I  feel,  .m 
effective  way  of  getting  across  the  local 
orientation  of  the  economic  opportunity 
program. 

Mr.  Wllklna  has  done  an  excellent  Job  In 
explaining  the  purpose  of  community  action 
and  in  demonstrating  the  need  for  such 
action  In  his  area.  I  feel  confident  that  other 
community  action  agencies  in  which  you 
might  have  an  interest  would  respond  favor- 
ably to  your  request  for  a  similar  regular 
report 

Please  call  on  me  if  I  can  be  of  assistance — 
or  If  you  have  any  suggestions  you  feel  would 
be  helpful  to  the  pro'.;rain. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely. 

Sargent  Shrivek. 

Director. 

WZZXr.T    COMMtTNTTT    ACTION'    REPORT    NO.    13 

(By  Jo«eph  T.  Wllkins    executive  director. 
SCOPE  t 

Mark  Twain  or.:e  ;ald  that  the  only  native 
American  criminal  class  Is  Congress.  The 
comment  has  a  strikingly  timely  application 
In  view  of  the  current  antl-rlot  legislation 
under  Congressional  study. 

All  over  the  nation  this  month,  congress- 
men seeking  to  impress  the  poor,  dumb, 
"folka  back  home"  have  been  making  4th  of 
July  speeches  about  the  need  to  Jail  "agita- 
tors" from  crossing  state  lines  to  incite  riots. 
As  near  as  I  can  tell.  Thomas  Jefferson.  Ben 
Franklin,  and  a  number  of  other  Interstate 
agitators    would    probably    have    ended    up 


breaking  rocks  for  their  onetime  activities 
under  the  anU-riot  bill  h.itled  by  Its  advo- 
cates as  'the  answer  to  Stokely  Carmlchael." 
To  my  mind,  the  antl-rlot  bill  is  about  as 
senseless  as  prescribing  an  aspirin  for  a 
br.^l.".-tum  jr.  md  Is  no  more  "the  answer  to 
Stokely  Carmlchael"  than  the  little  health 
warning  blurb  on  a  pack  of  clgare'.tes  Is  "the 
answer  to  lung  cancer." 

The  cause  of  a  riot  Is  social  discontent; 
either  because  of  racial  tensions,  unemploy- 
ment, and  undtremployment.  poor  housing, 
or  a  combination.  1  ve  been  in  riot  areas, 
and  talked  to  people  who  took  part  In  riots. 
I  spent  weeks  In  the  Roxbury  area  of  Boston 
two  years  before  th.it  area  erupted;  my  only 
reaction  on  seeing  television  reports  of  gen- 
eral civil  disorder  w^as  surprise  that  the  riots 
came  so  late. 

Nobody  likes  a  riot,  least  of  all  the  frus- 
trated, oppressed  citizens  who  live  In  the 
slums  where  riots  occur.  To  a  mother  of  seven 
or  eight  children  living  in  a  crowded  base- 
ment apartment,  the  prospect  nf  gunshots, 
brick  throwing,  stealing,  looting,  raping,  and 
general  violence  that  is  a  riot  Is  terrlfyine; 
Yet  It  may  be  one  of  her  own  sons  who 
throws  the  arst  bnck.  or  .screams  the  loudest 
curse,  or  becomes  the  first  fatality. 

A  not  IS  not  a  progressive  social  instru- 
ment by  which  the  discontent  make  real 
gains.  It  Is  the  panic-stricken,  insane,  undi- 
rected lashing  out  that  people  explode  In 
when  they  have  been  backed  Into  a  comer 
with  no  other  way  out 

W^hen  a  great  fire  rages  through  a  city. 
no  one  asks  "who  set  It?"  Even  where  the 
cause  can  be  traced  to  one  careless  person, 
or  an  arsonist  hurling  firebrands,  the  main 
question  ;s  not  "who  did  if"  but  "How  .and 
why  did  it  .spread  so  quickly?"  Laws  are 
poosed  against  old,  hstzardous  buildings. 
against  clogged  exits:  agaln.-.t  wooded  tire 
escapes,  against  unsafe  heaters,  boilers,  and 
machinery 

In  our  naMon.  human  fires  are  smoldering 
In  a  hundred  cities,  which  can  burst  int*-) 
flame  at  the  tiniest  spark.  And  the  Congress. 
In  Us  majestic  wisdom,  is  b'.i.sily  :>:\sMng  laws 
against  sparks. 

To  eliminate  riots,  you  must  eliminate 
their  cau.w.  The  cause  of  riots  Is  not  oc- 
casional sparks  like  Carmichael.  or  a  trigger- 
happy  cop.  or  a  careless  driver  of  an  ambu- 
lance in  a  bu?y  street. 

The  cause  of  riots  is  poverty.  Poverty  In 
all  Us  forms  poor  housing;  unemployment, 
underemployment,  run  down  scnools:  lack  of 
hospit.Us.  racial  tension:  lack  of  transpor- 
t.itlon,  etc.  The  list  is  long  and  compelling. 
For  my  part.  If  I  were  given  authority  to 
lock  up  the  people  who  caure  riots,  I'd  take 
Mark  Twain's  advice  and  he.id  straight  for 
the  sanctimonious  Congressmen  who  bleat 
out  "forcing  respect  for  law  and  order"  while 
making  political  hay  out  of  denying  needed 
Jobs,  training,  and  other  programs  far  the 
f)oor.  ^ 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  more  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  WymanI. 

Mr.  WYM.aM.  Mr  Chairman,  I  support 
this  bill.  It  was  one  of  nine  bills  (H.R. 
1464 »  that  I  introduced  on  the  flKt  day 
of  this  session  of  the  Congress  l^SNbnu- 
ary  10  -^l 

It  ought  to  be  a  serious  Federal\rlme 
to  travel  across  a  State  line  to  Iftten- 
tlonally  and  deliberately  Incite  or  to  en- 
courage a  riot  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill, 
even  if  It  becomes  law — and  I  hope  and 
trust  that  it  will — Is  not  enough.  More  Is 
required.  More  is  necessary',  because,  In 
truth,  the  bench  is  on  trial  here  today. 
Much  of  what  has  taken  place  could 


have  been  avoided  or  at  least  discouraged 
by  the  court. 

What  the  law-abiding  members  of  our 
American  society  demand  and  need  des- 
perately today  is  a  new  firmness  on  the 
part  of  the  judiciary,  from  the  Supreme 
Court  right  on  down  to  the  lowest  mu- 
nicipal trial  court.  Let  our  judges  make 
it  clear  to  the  riotmongers  that  they  will 
impose  maximum  fines  and  imprison- 
ment upon  conviction  of  such  crimes.  Let 
the  dilatory  pleas  be  rejected  and  the 
continuances  be  few  and  far  between. 
Let  the  organized  bar  help  by  encourag- 
ing responsible  defeiise  practice  and  dis- 
couraging the  professional  delayers  and 
abu.sers  of  tlie  hallowed  processes  of  jus- 
tice. 

I  believe  it  is  important  here  in  this 
discu.s.sion  to  emphasize  that  what  is  be- 
ing sought  to  be  done  by  the  Congress 
at  this  time  is  to  protect  the  Nation 
against  deliberate  riotmongers.  The  peo- 
ple need  the  help  of  the  courts  and  the 
help  of  the  bar  in  this.  They  also  need 
the  help  of  the  chief  prosecuting  officer 
of  the  Federal  Government,  the  Attorney 
General  of  t!-,e  United  States. 

As  never  before,  what  has  taken  place 
in  Newark,  Boston,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  the  rest,  warn  us  anew  that  cltl- 
zeas,  be  they  black  or  white,  have  civil 
responsibilities  as  well  as  civil  rights.  No- 
where is  this  principle  better  applied  than 
in  the  sprawling  metropolitan  areas  of 
this  land. 

Black  power  advocacy  is  wrong,  just  as 
white  power  advocacy  is  wrong.  We  are 
Americans,  not  black  men,  not  white 
men,  and  not  yellow  men:  Americans  one 
and  all.  And  hi  this  great  melting  pot 
that  is  America,  let  there  be  pride  In  our 
traditions,  and  brotherhood  among  the 
races  and  religions.  Tho.se  who  cry  black 
power  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  a  Gover- 
nor's plea  for  restraint,  invite  even  more 
serious  recriniination  and  retaliation 
than  has  occurred  because  the  scars  and 
the  sores  of  racial  violence  will  not  be 
easily  healed  if  violence,  riot,  and  an- 
archy in  this  land  continue  on  the  part 
of  one  particular  race. 

Whatever  the  injustices  of  the  past — 
and  there  are  many — let  us  together  weld 
a  strong  and  imited  America.  Pouring  the 
gasoline  of  black  power  on  the  smoldering 
fires  in  city  slums  Is  irresponsible  in  the 
extreme.  It  is  to  meet  this  open  challenge 
to  law  and  ord?r  that  this  Congress  today 
is  compelled  to  enact  this  antiriot  law. 

The  present  antiriot  proposal,  despite 
what  has  been  said  here  In  this  debate, 
derives  from  neither  vlndictlveness  nor 
hate.  With  all  deliberate  speed,  it  Is  one 
additional  tool  at  this  time  for  the  de- 
fense of  civilized  society  against  outright 
anarchy. 

We  urge  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  U.S.  Attorney  General  to  put  It  to 
good  use  as  soon  as  it  is  available,  because 
the  rioting  and  the  bloodshed  across  this 
land  must  stop. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  89th  Congress,  approximately  70 
Members  of  the  House  Introduced  bills 
to  establlA  Federal  penalties  for  travel- 
ing in  Interstate  commerce  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Inciting  riots  and  other  civil  dis- 
orders. By  congressional  enactment  of 
House  bill  421  we  now  have  the  signal 
opportunity  of  realizing  that  objective. 
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I  earnestly  advocate  the  adoption  of 
this  measure.  Its  purpose  is  to  help  re- 
sto.e  law  and  order  to  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  United  States  to  the  end 
that  its  citizens  may  live  in  peace  and 
walk  the  streets  of  the  Nation  without 
fear. 

Briefly  stated,  and  in  digested  form, 
the  proposed  legislation  makes  it  a  Fed- 
eral felony  to  travel  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce,  or  use  facilities  thereof 
for  the  purpose  of  inciting,  promoting, 
encouraging  or  carrying  on  a  riot.  The 
bill  establishes  punishment  for  such  vio- 
lations of  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  10 
years  or  both.  The  broad  range  of  pen- 
alty will  give  the  courts  the  opportunity 
to  pronounce  a  sentence  on  guilty  offend- 
ers commensurate  with  the  criminal 
viciou.-.ness  existing  in  each  particular 
offense. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to 
supplant  existing  local  law  enforced 
a!3;ainst  rioters.  It  supplements  State  law. 
By  addir.g  the  Federal  Investigative 
power  and  the  national  prosecution 
jurisdiction  over  "out  of  State"  inciters, 
this  bill  will  extend  the  helping  hand  of 
the  Nation's  Government  to  dedicated 
officers  of  the  States  whenever  required. 

Mr,  Chairman,  this  is  needed,  indispen- 
sable legislation.  The  time  is  here  to  strike 
the  ax  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  The  number 
of  street  riots  and  interstate  inciters  con- 
tinue to  increase.  We  must  turn  back  the 
tide  of  vicious  lawlessness.  We  must  re- 
store a  nation  and  its  cities  to  law  and 
order.  The  rule  of  the  mob.  which  with 
increasing  and  unbearable  violence  sub- 
stitutes itself  for  the  lawful  machinery 
of  government,  must  end. 

This  bill  does  not  prohibit  legitimate 
activities  of  persons  who  travel  in  in- 
terstate commerce.  It  does  not  hinder  the 
objectives  of  organized  labor  in  a  bona 
fide  labor  dispute.  It  does  not  take  away 
the  privilege  of  peaceful  assembly  or  law- 
ful demonstration.  But  it  is  aimed  at 
anarchy  in  the  streets  promoted  by  those 
who  cross  State  lines  to  incite  such  an- 
archy. 

This  Nation  of  ours  is  founded  upon  a 
Constitution  which  provides  an  adequate 
system  of  courts  whose  function  it  is  to 
right  the  wrongs  existing  in  our  society, 
to  restore  the  rights  of  those  who  may 
be  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  equal  citi- 
zenship, or  who  have  been  denied  the  due 
process  of  the  law  of  the  land.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  any  person  by  inciting  riot 
to  open  a  Pandoras  box  of  evil,  of  murder, 
armed  assault,  robbery,  larceny,  arson, 
bombing,  violence,  and  destruction  of 
private  and  public  property,  in  order  to 
obtain  those  things  to  which  deprived  in- 
dividuals may  be  entitled.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, nor  is  it  longer  endurable,  that  vast 
roving  gangs  plunder  and  pillage  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  equality  of  citi- 
zenship. All  three  branches  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government — in  the  field  of  legis- 
lation, in  that  of  executive  action,  and  of 
judicial  determination — have  displayed 
an  unequivocal  devotion  to  the  establish- 
ment of  justice  and  equal  rights  for  all. 
By  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
aimed  at  preventing  traveling  in  inter- 
state commerce  for  purposes  of  promot- 
ing destructive  riots,  the  Congress  can 
strike  a  blow  for  the  increased  good  ordeiv 


and  law  enforcement  so  essential  to  the 
future  progress  and  prosperity  of  this 
Republic. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  House  Republican  Policy  Com- 
mittee urges  the  prompt  enactment  of 
H.R.  421.  This  Republican-sponsored  leg- 
islation— the  Cramer  bill — would  impose 
criminal  penalties  upon  persons  travel- 
ing in  or  using  the  facilities  of  interstate 
commerce  with  the  intent  to  incite  a  riot. 

Last  year  in  response  to  a  growing 
public  demand  for  assistance  in  main- 
taining law  and  order  In  the  streets  and 
urban  centers  of  our  land,  Republican 
antiriot  legislation  was  adopted  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  proposed  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1966,  by  a  vote  of  389  to  25.  That  legis- 
lation was  permitted  to  die  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Now,  as  a  result  of  continuing  pres- 
sure and  leadership  by  Republican  Mem- 
bers, this  vital  legislation  is  being 
brought  to  the  House  floor  as  an  inde- 
pendent measure. 

The  proposed  legislation  represents 
the  legitimate  exercise  of  Federal  crim- 
inal power  under  authority  based  on  the 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution. 
Historically,  certain  types  of  conduct 
have  been  prohibited  by  Federal  statute 
when  the  facilities  of  interstate  com- 
merce are  used.  For  example,  there  is  the 
Mann  Act,  the  prohibition  against  the 
interstate  transportation  of  strikebreak- 
ers, the  Federal  kidnaping  statute  and 
the  Anti-Racketeering  Act. 

H.R.  421  is  not  intended  to  and  does 
not  limit  the  right  of  dissent  and  peace- 
ful demonstration.  Legitimate  activities 
by  those  who  travel  in  interstate  com- 
merce to  participate  in  public  gatherings 
or  other  lawful  demonstrations  are  not 
effected.  However,  those  persons  who  use 
facilities  in  interstate  commerce,  or  who 
travel  from  one  State  to  another  or  from 
a  foreign  country  to  a  State,  in  order  to 
incite  or  attempt  to  incite  riots,  violence, 
looting,  vandalism,  arson,  bombing,  and 
physical  assaults  would  be  subject  to 
prosecution. 

This  bill  would  supplement  not  super- 
sede local  law  enforcement.  Certainly  the 
most  effective  means  of  riot  control  rests 
with  the  State  and  local  police.  However, 
by  assuring  Federal  jurisdiction  over 
"out-of-state"  inciters.  State,  and  local 
authorities  will  be  substantially  assisted 
in  keeping  the  peace  and  protecting  the 
public  safety. 

H.R.  421  would  provide  a  new  and  ef- 
fective law  enforcement  weapon  in  riot 
situations  like  those  that  have  occurred 
in  Cleveland.  Cinclrmati,  Dayton,  Bos- 
ton, BufiEdlo,  and  Waterloo.  Many  of  the 
summertime  riots  have  been  traced  to 
troublemakers  who  travel  about  this  Na- 
tion inciting  riots.  It  is  imperative  that 
we  rid  interstate  commerce  of  these  agi- 
tators and  riot-mongers.  The  law-abid- 
ing citizens  in  the  area  where  the  riots 
occur  may  suffer  grievous  personal  in- 
jury and  untold  property  damage  imless 
this  additional  protection  is  afforded 
them. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  my  district  and 
the  unfortimate  citizens  of  the  areas  in 
which  riots  have  taken  place,  I  would 
like  to  make  some  observations.  The  peo- 


ple in  riot -torn  areas  are  the  victims  of 
the  few  who  use  these  areas  for  their 
diaboUcal  ends. 

It  is  some  small  measure  of  the  in- 
ci-easing  rate  of  historical  change  in  our 
time,  that  yesterday's  analysis  can  be- 
come so  quickly  dated.  One  victim  of  the 
swift  pace  of  current  events  is  the  re- 
marks that  I  had  originally  prepared  on 
the  antiriot  legislation.  With  the  explo- 
sion in  Newark,  the  full  fury  of  the  urban 
crisis  has  been  unleashed.  I  am  taking 
this  time  to  ask  that  we  do  not  drag  out 
the  same  tired  theories  as  to  "why  it 
happened".  Let  us  rethink  the  explana- 
tions offered  for  the  violence  that  is  tear- 
ing our  society  apart. 

When  we  come  to  consider  Untiriot 
legislation,  we  are  faced  squarely  with 
the  need  to  imderstand  a  relatively  new 
type  of  warfare — urban  guerrilla  war- 
fare. Mankind's  experience  with  this 
type  of  warfare  is  limited,  but  some  ex- 
amples are  the  street  fighting  during  the 
Weimar  Republic  and  the  incredible  de- 
fense of  Sevastopol  by  the  Russians. 

The  relative  novelty  of  the  couccp;;  of 
urban  guerrilla  warfare  may  cau-^e  some 
to  believe  such  an  idea  is  merely  an  ex- 
aggeration of  a  temporary  social  disrup- 
tion accompanying  social  change.  Yet, 
the  pattern  of  sporadic  but  continuing 
urban  violence  has  assumed  a  nc-w  di- 
mension with  the  upheaval  'n  Newark. 
The  theory  of  urban  guerrilla  warf.^.re 
was  relatively  complete  prior  to  Newark 
and  what  occurred  in  that  city  v.as  a 
dramatic  demonstration  of  the  practi- 
cality of  this  form  of  destruction.  Let  us 
briefly  examine  the  nature  of  the  war- 
fare that  now  confronts  us  here  in  the 
United  States. 

UBRAN     GUERRILLA     V/ARFARE 

While  there  may  be  those  who  ques- 
tion this,  I  firmly  believe  that  urban 
guerrilla  v.arfsre  is  an  adjunct  to  the 
host  of  other  Communist-inspired  wars. 
As  such,  this  type  of  warfare  serves  the 
Communist  goals  in  the  cold  war  by  ex- 
ploiting the  bitterness  that  exists  in  any 
society.  This,  of  course,  is  not  to  say  that 
demonstrations  to  affect  social  change 
are  all  Communist  directed.  Nor  do  I 
suggest  anything  beyond  the  fact  that 
Communists  are  only  some  of  the  ex- 
tremists involved  in  this  type  of  fighting. 
The  persons  who  murder  policemen, 
snipe  at  firemen,  and  set  fires  are  driven 
by  a  variety  of  hatreds.  Yet.  tiiere  is  a 
common  strain  to  their  actions,  one  we 
would  be  naive  not  to  see.  These  per- 
sons are  working, to  smash  law  and  order, 
so  that  their  aims  of  ending  a  free  so- 
ciety are  more  easily  advanced.  The 
array  of  malcontents  and  nihilists  realize 
they  cannot  topple  a  powerful  country 
like  the  United  States.  They  seek  an  elim- 
ination of  all  the  patterns  of  discipline 
and  order  that  they  hate.  So.  It  is  not 
unusual  when  a  city  has  been  gutted  in 
its  inner  sections  that  the  streets  should 
be  filled  only  with  those  who  laugh  and 
feel  exhilaration  at  the  release  from  so- 
ciety they  have  achieved. 

These  extremists  with  their  intense 
hatred  of  American  society  either  do  not 
write  clearly  about  their  aims  or  do  not 
make  their  feelings  public  at  all.  So,  the 
sources  of  an  insight  into  the  enemies  of 
our  society  are  limited.  One  prolific  and 
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outspoken  theoretician  of  hate  is  Robert 
Williams,  who  worked  for  the  conditions 
that  we  now  see  in  the  papers  and  news. 
Before  Mr.  Williams  fled  to  Cuba  in  1963. 
and  Red  China  in  1966.  he  made  one 
point  abundantly  clear:  that  social  dis- 
ruption and  chaos  is.  in  turn,  designed 
to  advance  social  dissolution.  I  turn  to 
two  examples  of  his  writings : 

Wo  prefer  peaceful  negotlaUons.  but  our 
oppreasors  have  proved  to  us  that  they  are 
not  •ujceptlble  to  such  mild  preaaures  for 
reXonn  and  that  they  wUl  utilize  maaslve 
violence  to  attempt  to  contain  our  struggle. 
When  maaalve  violence  comes,  the  0.S.A.  wlU 
become  a  bedlam  of  confusion  and  chaos. 
The  factory  workers  wlU  be  afraid  to  venture 
out  on  the  streets  to  report  to  their  Jobs. 
The  telephone  workers  and  radio  workers 
will  be  afraid  to  report.  All  transportation 
will  grind  to  a  complete  standsUll.  Stores 
WlU  be  destroyed  and  looted.  Property  will 
be  d&maged  and  expensive  buildings  will  be 
reduoad  to  ashes.  Essential  pipelines  will  be 
severed  and  blown  up  and  all  manner  of 
sabotage  will  occur.  Violence  and  terror  will 
spread  Uke  a  flrestorm.  A  clash  will  occur 
inside  the  armed  forces.  At  U.S.  mUitary  bases 
around  the  world  local  revolutlonarlea  wUl 
side  with  Afro  O.I.'s.  Because  of  the  vast 
area  covered  by  the  holocaust.  U.S.  forces 
WlU  be  spread  too  thin  for  effective  action. 
U.S.  workers,  who  are  caught  on  their  Jobs, 
will  try  to  return  home  to  protect  their  fami- 
lies. Trucks  and  trains  will  not  move  the  nec- 
essary supplies  to  the  big  urban  centers.  The 
economy  will  fall  Into  a  state  of  chaos. 

This  racist  imperialist  oppressor  will  not 
be  brought  to  his  knees,  simply  because  of 
the  fighting  ability  and  military  power  of 
Black  Freedom  Fighters  and  their  allies  In- 
side the  U.S..  but  because  of  the  creation  of 
economic,  chaotic  conditions,  total  disorga- 
nization, frustration  of  his  essential  and 
ultra-vital  organs  of  production,  and  adverse 
conditions  created  by  the  world-wide  libera- 
tion struggle.  Such  a  formidable  enemy  wlU 
fall  prey  to  the  new  concept  of  revolution 
because  of  his  ultra-modem  and  automated 
•oclety  and  the  lack  of  psychological  condi- 
tioning of  his  forces. 

The    new    concept    of    revolution    defies 
mUltary  science  and  tactics.  The  new  con- 
cept   is   lightning    campaigns    conducted    in 
highly  sensitive  urban  communities  with  the 
paralysis    reaching    the    small    communities 
and  spreading  to   the  farm  areas.  The   old 
method  of  guerrilla  warfare,  as  carried  out 
from  the  hills  and  coxintryslde.  would  be  In- 
effective In  a  powerful  country  like  the  U5.A. 
Any  such  force  would  be  wiped  out  in   an 
hour.  The  new  concept  is  to  huddle  as  cloee 
to  the  enemy  as  possible  so  as  to  neutralize 
hla   modem    and   fierce   weapons.   The   new 
concept  creates  conditions  that  Involve  the 
total  community,  whether  they  want  to  be 
InvolTed  or  not.  It  sustains  a  state  of  con- 
fusion and  destruction  of  property.  It  dis- 
locate* the  organs  of  harmony  and  order  and 
reduoea  central  power  to  the  level  of  a  help- 
leas,  sprawling,  ortopus.  During  trie  hours  of 
day  aporadlc  rioting  takes  place  and  massive 
sniping.  Night  brings  all-out  warfare,  orga- 
nlaad  fighting  and  unlimited  terror  against 
the  oppreesor  and  his  foroea.  Such  a  campaign 
will  bring  about  an  end  to  oppression  and 
aodal  injustice  In  the  UJ3.A.  In  leas  than  90 
days  and  create  the  basis  fcff  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  VS.  Constitution  with  Justice 
and  equaUty  for  aU  people. 

Conaider  well  the  serious  disruption 
that  this  type  of  warfare  can  cause,  for 
ther«  are  more  than  enough  trained  ex- 
tiemlsts,  similar  to  Williams,  to  keep  the 
cities  of  the  United  States  ablaze. 

The  second  point  about  urban  guerril- 
la warfare  is  that  it  can  operate  very 
effectively  in  the  heart  of  the  United 


States,  despite  all  the  armed  might  of 
this  countrj'.  This  is  because  the  weapons 
that  the  extremists  can  obtain,  by  one 
means  or  another,  are  roughly  equal  to 
the  weapons  that  are  used  against  them. 
Domestic  considerations  inhibit  the  use 
of  regular  armed  forces  employing  heavy 
weapons  of  destruction  against  blocks 
that  contam  a  vast  number  of  innocent 
citizens.  The  weapons  used  in  such  urban 
guerrilla  warfare  are  easily  obtained  and 


easily  used,  such  as  fire,  gkemical  bombs, 
and  firearms. 

As  long  as  there  is  no  clear  under- 
standing of  the  strategy  and  tactics  of 
urban  guerrilla  warfare  and  counter- 
action taken  to  stop  it.  while  we  alleviate 
the  social  conditions  on  which  it  thrives. 
we  may  expect  the  usual  response  to  our 
burnt  cities.  There  will  be  more  govern- 
mental money  and  public  self-criticism 
from  our  "opinion  leaders"  in  endless 
"in-depth  commentaries"  that  deal  with 
everything,  but  the  riots.  Despite  all  the 
soul-searching,  public  apologies,  best 
wishes,  and  lame  analyses,  the  eruptions 
of  violence  that  momentarily  end  civih- 
zation  in  small  areas  of  the  United  States 
continue.  And  the  violence  is  spiraling. 

It  is  long  past  time  that  violence  be 
ended. 

The  blueprint  of  urban  suerrilla  war- 
fare is  now  sufficiently  developed  to  allow 
those  who  wish  to  follow  its  designs  to 
wreak  havoc.  There  are  many  who  have 
done  so  and  will  do  so,  according  to 
the  recent  testimony  of  Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  testifying  before  Representative 
RooNEY's  subcommittee  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Although  most  of  the  riots  and  disturb- 
ances have  been  characterized  by  spontane- 
ous outbursts  of  mob  vlolenc*  dominated  by 
young  hoodlums,  the  Involvement  of  other 
violent,  lawless,  subversive,  and  extremist 
elements  became  readily  apparent  as  the 
rioting  grew  and  spread. 

Communists  and  other  subversives  and  ex- 
tremists strive  and  labor  ceaselessly  to  pre- 
cipitate racial  trouble  and  to  take  advantage 
of  racial  discord  In  this  country.  Such  ele- 
ments were  active  In  exploiting  and  aggra- 
vating the  riots,  for  example,  in  Harlem, 
Watts.  Cleveland,  and  Chicago.  (Testimony 
of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Departments  of  State. 
Justice.  Commerce.  Judiciary,  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  for  1968.  pgs.  61&- 
619.) 

The  anatomy  of  the  riot  patterns  is 
well  revealed  in  the  report  of  the  Cleve- 
land grand  Jury  to  Judge  Parrino  on 
August  9.  1966.  The  first  finding  was.  m 
part: 

This  Jury  finds  that  the  outbreak  of  law- 
lessness and  disorder  was  t)oth  organized, 
precipitated,  and  exploited  by  a  relatively 
smaU  group  8t  trained  and  disciplined  pro- 
fessionals   at    this    business. 

They  were  aided  and  abetted,  wittingly  or 
otherwise,  by  mis-guided  people  of  all  ages 
and  colors,  many  of  whom  are  avowed  be- 
lievers in  violence  and  extremism,  and  some 
of  whom  also  are  either  members  of  or  offi- 
cers in  the  Communist  party. 

The  majority  of  people  in  the  Hough  area 
had  no  part  in  either  the  lawlessness  or  dis- 
orders. 

They  have  been  hindered  rather  than 
helped  by  this  major  tragedy 

This  Jury  considers  it  regrettable  and  im- 
fortunate  for  the  community's  sake  that  the 
legal  statutes  of  Ohio  and  Cuyahoga  County 
are  either  so  outmoded  or  Inadequate  in 
their  scope  that  these  "respoiAlble  irrespon- 


sible© cannot  at  this  time  be  reached  by 
specific  indictments  for  their  infamous  ac- 
tivities."—(Cong.  Record.  Oct.  20.  1966,  Sen- 
ate. 26954-55.) 

One  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
grand  jury  was  to  punish  those  persons 
who  entered  Cleveland  to  incite  riot. 
This  is  precisely  what  this  long-overdue 
antiriot  legislation  would  do. 

While  it  Is  not  easy  to  determine  when 
speech  has  incited  a  riot,  I  believe  we 
have  a  clear  example  from  the  June  25, 
1967.  New  York  Times  on  page  E-3. 

They  (the  audience  at  Atlanu's  St.  Joseph 
Baptist  Church)  listened  as  Stokely  Oar- 
mlchael.  the  black  power  leader  and  former 
chairman  of  the  Student  Non-violent  Co- 
ordinating Committee,  told  them  that  the 
day  of  non-violent  protest  was  over  and  that 
"the  only  way  these  honkies  (white  people) 
and  honkey  lovers  can  understand  is  when 
they  are  met  by'reslstance"..Then,  many  In 
the  audience  walked  from  the  church  to  a 
shopping  center  a  block  away,  where  there 
had  been  several  recent  incidents  involving 
Negroes  and  police.  There,  they  began  hurl- 
ing stones  at  policemen. 

The  policemen  finally  dUpersed  the  teen- 
agers by  firing  shotguns  and  carbines  Into 
the  air.  But  the  next  night,  many  of  the 
youths  were  back  again.  This  time,  police 
said,  there  was  at  least  one  Molotov  cocktail 
hurled  along  with  the  rocks.  PoUce  fired 
their  weapons  once  again.  A  Negro  youth  was 
killed 

WHAT    THE    BUX    WOULD    DO 

There  is  discussion  that  the  bill's  pas- 
sage would  do  nothing  to  halt  the  rioting, 
since  the  basic  cause  is  not  professional 
extremists  but  the  social  conditions  of 
the  area  in  which  the  riots  occur.  In 
short,  with  that  much  tinder  lying  about, 
it  was  bound  to  go  off.  This  is  like  argu- 
ing that  the  basic  cause  of  forest  fires  is 
the  terribly  dry  condition  of  the  forest 
and  that  it  is  useless  to  pass  laws  to  pro- 
hibit people  from  throwing  fires  into  the 
tinder.  We  have  plenty  of  frustrations  in 
the  United  States,  still  areas  of  poverty, 
and  many  disadvantaged  minority 
groups  who  have  not  chosen  to  riot.  We 
absolutely  carmot  permit  violence  to  pre- 
clude further  social  progress.  We  cannot 
allow  those  who  will  not  accept  the  duties 
of  society  to  destroy  its  freedoms. 

Second,  this  bill  Is  a  supplement  to 
local  and  State  efforts.  I  feel  certain  that 
the  drafters  of  the  bill  were  more  than 
aware  of  Pennsylvania  v.  Nelson    t350 
U.S.  497.  1956).  Advocacy  of  ideas,  even 
violence  in  the  abstract,  is  not  prohibited. 
Again,  the  drafters  had  an  eye  on  Yates 
V.  U.S.  (354  U.S.  298,  1957  >.  Much  has 
been  made  of  the  fact  that  the  activity 
designed  as  a  riot  is  defined  in  the  bill 
as  "a  public  disturbance,  involving  acts 
of  violence  by  assemblages  of  three  or 
more  persons,  which  poses  an  immediate 
danger  of  damage  or  injury  to  property 
or  persons."  Of  coiu-se,  "immediate  dan- 
ger" is  open  to  interpretation,  but  then, 
so  Is  all  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  not  un- 
common that  acts  which  can  cause  dan- 
ger  may   be   prohibited,   before   actual 
damage  is  done.  We  are  all  famUiar  with 
Justice    Holmes'    doctrine,    "The    most 
stringent  protection  of  free  speech  would 
not  protect  a  man  in  falsely  shouting  fire 
in  a  theater  and  causing  a  panic.  It  does 
not  even  protect  a  man  from  an  injunc- 
tion against  uttering  words  that  have  all 
the  effect  of  force."  (Schenck  v.  U.S.  249 
U  S.  47.  51-52,  1919) .  What  is  prohibited 


is  an  immediate  danger,  the  cr>*  of  fire, 
that  may  cause  damage.  Also  in  Feiner 
V.  N.Y.  (340  U.S.  315.  1951)  speech  that 
tended  to  incite  people  to  violence  was 
prohibited  and  the  action  was  upheld  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  contradictory  to  say  the  bill  only 
regulates  the  use  of  interstate  facilities 
to  incite  a  riot  and  does  not  deal  with 
riots  themselves.  Breaches  of  the  peace 
are  properly  the  matter  for  local  and 
State  authorities.  What  we  wish  to  do 
today  is  to  add  the  assistance  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  an  area  where 
we  have  the  power  and  duty  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce.  We  aim  to  supple- 
ment, not  supersede  State  and  local  leg- 
islation. I  will  point  out  again  that  the 
Cleveland  grand  jury  in  its  report  on 
August  9.  1966,  called  for  just  such  anti- 
riot  legislation. 

FAILTTRE  OF  THE  LtBERAL  lOEOLOGT 

It  should  be  evident  in  the  face  of  the 
continuing  crisis,  that  those  in  power 
cannot  see  reality  because  they  are 
blinded  by  ideology.  Only  such  ideologies 
would  persist  in  the  course  of  meeting 
every  human  crisis  with  a  material  an- 
swer. To  the  problem  of  crime,  they  say 
spend  more  money,  blame  society,  or  lib- 
eralize the  criminal  procedure.  Riots? 
Their  answer  is  to  replace  broken  prom- 
ises with  more  unfulfillable  promises  of 
a  vast  social  uplift.  We  build  bridges  to 
communism,  while  Communists  help 
other  extremists  to  burn  our  cities. 

Undoubtedly,  these  ideological  liberals 
resent  what  I  am  saying:  after  all,  they 
are  marching  toward  perfecting  society 
and  man.  They  cannot  be  bothered  by 
the  burning  cities  or  by  enemies  who  just 
might  mean  what  they  say,  when  they 
proclaim  and  reiterate  their  support  for 
wars  of  national  liberation.  Those  facts 
which  do  not  fit  into  their  ideology,  they 
simply  dismiss. 

So,  we  have  the  bitter  harvest  of  a 
social  welfare  policy  that  has  given  us 
social  warfare.  Urban  renewal  sometimes 
has  meant  only  urban  removal.  This 
.^ocial  policy  promised  so  much  and  gave 
.=;o  little,  except  to  the  poverty  fighters, 
many  of  whom  behaved  more  like  mer- 
cenaries than  soldiers.  No  wonder  that 
there  is  a  growing  cynicism  among  the 
\ioor  toward  the  integrity  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

The  explosions  that  have  rocked  our 
cities  are  set  against  the  background  of 
the  well-documented  urban  decline.  The 
central  core  of  many  cities  has  been 
djlng,  and  noticeably  so,  after  World 
War  n.  The  riots  of  the  last  few  years 
may  well  mark  the  cities*  decline  into 
stagnation.  A  perceptive  writer  in  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine  identified 
two  "revolutions  of  rising  expectations" 
in  the  cities.  The  first  revolution  in  at- 
titude is  that  of  the  urban  poor,  who 
do  not  want  to  wait  to  enjoy  the  liv- 
ing standards  of  the  rest  of  the  United 
States.  The  other  revolution  of  "rising 
expectations"  is  among  the  urban  rich 
who  wish  to  remold  the  city  so  that  they 
can  get  on  with  the  business  of  living 
graciously.  Art  museums  replace  slums; 
ugly  problems  are  swept  away  from  their 
nice,  new  city.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
objection  to  art  museums  or  any  other 
worthwhile  building.  However,  the  net 


efifect  of  such  restructuring  of  the  city 
is  to  displace  the  people  with  the  greatest 
problems,  without  changing  their  lives  in 
the  least.  Needless  to  say,  the  urban  poor 
must  resent  the  fact  the  city  seems  to 
have  more  interest  in  the  finer  things  of 
life  than  their  own  plight.  Against  the 
background  of  the  historical  decline  of 
the  city  from  preeminence  to  a  more 
restricted  role  in  the  modem  economy, 
the  two  revolutions  clashed  head  on  and 
unleashed  the  dangerous  elements  in  any 
society  that  surface  in  times  of  crisis. 

So,  let  us  act  to  save  some  order  in  the 
United  States  and  not  be  apologetic  for 
doing  so.  For  without  a  basic  security, 
there  can  be  no  himian  progress,  no  so- 
ciety, culture,  or  civilization. 

Let  us  act  favorably  and  intelligently 
on  antiriot  legislation  and  act  quickly. 
However,  we  must  know  that  once  again, 
as  with  the  flag  bill,  we  are  reacting  to 
a  crisis,  not  dealing  with  its  causes.  The 
crisis  has  been  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
whole  liberal  ideology.  And  the  sooner 
the  country  realizes  this,  the  better.  We 
are  not  obligated  to  pursue  the  dictates 
of  this  Ideology  to  our  national  destruc- 
tion: we  have  come  far  enough — in  fact, 
too  far  for  comfort.  We  are  not  obligated 
to  leave  this  country  defenseless  against 
Soviet  missiles  on  the  basis  of  Commu- 
nist promises.  We  do  not  have  to  allow 
our  merchant  marine  to  dwindle.  There 
is  no  reason  for  our  farmers  to  be  rim 
ofif  the  land,  when  a  hungry  world  needs 
them.  We  do  not  have  to  be  passive  about 
smirking  criminals  escaping  through 
legalistic  loopholes.  And  we  do  not  have 
to  vacillate  before  the  threat  of  fire  to 
our  cities.  In  short,  we  are  not  obligated 
to  destroy  ourselves  by  continuing  to  fol- 
low the  liberal  philosophy,  which  makes 
license  synonymous  witti  freedom. 

We  can  and  must  act.  Let  us  enact 
this  antiriot  legislation  as  the  beginning 
of  a  new  direction  for  America.  Again, 
let  me  add  that  the  passing  of  antiriot 
legislation  is  only  a  small  beginning. 
After  we  have  taken  this  first  step,  we 
must  take  the  next  step — get  at  the  cause 
of  what  ails  us — the  fuzzy  thinking  that 
becomes  legislation  and  Supreme  Court 
decisions  that  eversrthing  has  an  equal 
status — good  and  evil,  anarchy  and  free- 
dom, and  right  and  wrong.  We  must  re- 
store not  only  freedom  and  rights  to  the 
law-abiding  citizens,  but  responsibilities 
and  obligations  to  all  citizens.  We  should 
reserve  for  governments  only  such  obliga- 
tions as  the  individual  caimot  fulfill  and 
not  simply  because  he  has  chosen  not  to 
fulfill  them.  This  Government  has  an 
obligation  and  a  responsibility  to  provide 
the  political  and  social  climate  in  which 
all  'citizens  have  equal  opportunity  to 
pursue  their  individual  destinies.  No  in- 
dividual can  have  the  opportunity  unless 
there  is  an  atmosphere  free  of  threats 
and  violence  and  plimdering. 

I  support  this  legislation  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  endorse  it  as  the  first  step 
toward  the  goal  we  all  seek — a  truly  free 
society  which  is  free  because  it  is  a  safe 
society. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  has 
been  ;5ald  that  the  best  way  for  evil  to 
triumph  is  for  good  men  to  do  nothing. 

The  bill  which  we  are  discussing  today 
is  an  attempt  to  do  something  about  a 
growing  problem  in  these  United  States, 


the  terrible  toll  that  we  pay  for  rioting 
and  violence. 

( We  have  just  seen  an  outbreak  of  riot- 
ing and  violence  in  Newark,  N.J.,  and 
other  cities.  The  toll  in  human  suffer- 
ing, the  property  damage,  the  senseless 
loss  of  life,  astounds  every  American 
citizen. 

A  friend  of  mine  yesterday  was  talk- 
ing about  this  particular  incident  and 
muttered  with  a  himg  head: 

Snipers  In  Newark.  I  Just  can't  conceive 
Of  it  happening.  Snipers  in  Vietnam  and  in 
a  war  zone.  yes.  but  snipers  In  an  American 
city,  I  just  can't  believe  it. 

I  have  heard  all  sorts  of  explanations 
about  the  causes. 

But  one  oasic  cause  just  is  not  men- 
tioned enough.  It  is  simply  that  one  suc- 
cessful riot  leads  to  another.  The  havoc 
of  Watts  and  all  of  the  other  violence  we 
have  experienced  contributed  to  that  in 
Newark. 

A  part  of  that  destruction  started  sum- 
mers ago,  when  agitators  urged  the 
people  to  revolt.  What  can  you  expect 
when  we  allow  some  imbecile  to  stand  on 
the  street  comer  and  scream  that  a  town 
ought  to  be  burned  down,  that  the  cops 
should  be  blown  apart,  that  there  should 
be  blood  in  the  streets. 

In  the  slums  and  ghettos,  people  are 
perplexed.  The  rapid  urbanization  of  our 
Nation  has  placed  new  burdens  on  our 
society,  and  it  is  obvious  from  the  state- 
ments of  the  President,  the  Congress, 
and  our  entire  society  that  we  know  we 
have  problems. 

However,^  no  problem  is  going  to  be 
solved  by  rioting,  looting,  pillage,  murder, 
and  violence.  These  only  cause  a  break- 
down in  our  social  order.  No  progress  can 
be  made  under  these  circumstances. 

The  bill  which  we  address  ourselves  to 
today  would  make  it  a  Federal  crime  for 
an  individual  to  cross  a  State  line  for  the 
purpose  of  inciting  a  riot.  This  is  it,  pure 
and  simple. 

We  are  not  attempting  to  infringe  on 
the  time  honored  principle  of  free 
speech — we  are  attempting  to  give  law 
enforcement  oflBcials  something  to  work 
with. 

There  are  individuals  who  travel  from 
city  to  city,  inciting  passions,  and  urging 
violence. 

It  is  one  thing  to  discuss  the  tremen- 
dous problems  which  we  face  in  our  ■*■ 
cities,  and  to  urge  that  changes  be  made 
through  democratic  progress.  No  one 
argues  that  this  latter  course  is  not 
proper. 

But,  we  do  argue  that  this  Nation  can- 
not afford  to  allow  destructive  dema- 
gogs to  make  a  vocation  of  inciting  vio- 
lence. There  can  be  no  justification  for 
screaming  that  the  town  should  be 
burned  to  the  ground  and  a  policeman 
stomped  to  death. 

I  do  not  delude  myself  into  believing 
that  this  measure  will  completely  meet 
the  problem.  I  do  believe  that  it  Is  nec- 
essary. 

I  think  that  this  Nation  should  make 
it  a  crime  for  a  person  to  travel  from 
State  to  State  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
citing riots  and  violence. 

It  will  not  be  an  easy  law  to  enforce. 
It  will  not  be  an  easy  case  to  prove. 

But  there  are  certain  flagrant  viola- 
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tions  that  there  will  be  no  question. 
Those  accused  of  such  crimes  will  then 
be  liable  for  prosecution.  It  could  help 
to  stem  this  rising  tide  of  violence. 

I  know  one  thing  for  certain.  If  we  do 
not  do  something,  and  do  it  quickly,  we 
are  In  for  riots  which  will  make  Watts 
and  Newark  look  like  minor  Incidents. 

Rioting  is  becoming  accepted. 

I  saw  a  man  being  interviewed  on  tele- 
vision who  grinned  as  he  told  about  a 
policeman  being  beaten  to  near  death 
and  then  shot  with  his  own  tiun.  This 
man  acted  as  If  this  were  a  sreat  ac- 
complishment. I  wonder  how  we  could 
ever  explain  the  heartbreak  to  the  wives 
and  families  of  the  firemen  and  the  po- 
licemen who  were  cut  down  senselessly. 

There  have  been  innocent  bystanders. 
small  children,  killed  as  violence  grew. 
Snipers  flred  from  buildings. 

Can  this  be  America? 

I  say  to  you  that  the  way  for  these 
riots  to  continue  and  to  increase  is  for 
good  men  to  do  nothing,  in  this  bill  we 
have  proposed,  we  attempt  to  call  the 
trained  agitators  and  the  demasogs  to 
account  for  their  actions.  The  case 
against  them  will  have  to  be  proved  in 
court. 

But.  if  it  can  be  proven  that  their 
objective  was  to  incite  violence  and  riot- 
ing, they  can  be  punished  according  to 
the  law. 

I  urge  the  House  to  give  this  method  a 
chance.  We  have  to  do  something  and  this 
Is  one  of  the  proper  ways  to  proceed.  It 
may  well  be  that  the  passage  of  this  law 
will  prevent  another  7 -year-old  from  be- 
ing killed,  a  policeman's  child  from  being 
raised  an  orphan. 

The  hour  is  late.  Some  measure  of 
this  kind  should  have  been  passed  before 
this,  and  perhaps  we  might  then  have 
been  spared  a  part  of  this  senseleso  death 
and  destruction. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  H  R  421. 1  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
CramerI  and  introduced  the  language  of 
his  antiriot  amendment  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1966  as  separate  legislation 
in  the  89th  Congress.  I  reintroduced  the 
bill  this  session.  We  needed  this  law  on 
the  books  in  1966:  we  need  it  even  more 
so  today. 

I  wish  to  commend  my  distinguished 
colleague  for  his  perseverance  in  getting 
this  Issue  to  the  floor  again.  The  over- 
whelming vote  his  amendment  received 
in  1966  was  proof  enough  that  he  was  on 
the  right  track  with  this  proper al.  To 
come  back  with  it  as  a  separate  measure 
upon  which  we  can  act  out.;ide  of  any 
omnibus  civil  rights  bill  is  the  proper  way 
to  handle  It  in  my  estimation.  I  do  not 
think,  however,  that  we  would  have  this 
legislation  before  us  today  without  his 
initiative  ard  his  leadership  in  getting 
committee  action  on  it. 

It  becomes  increasingly  obvious  that 
we  must  have  some  means  of  dealing  with 
the  professional  agitator,  the  self-styled 
leader  who  travels  about  and  by  word  and 
deed,  and  in  most  instances,  by  malice 
aforethought,  touches  off  an  inflamma- 
tory situation  with  a  resultant  loss  of  life, 
bodily  Injury,  and  property  damage. 

In  almost  every  instance  over  the  past 
two  summers,  the  racial  riots  and  the  dis- 
turbances in  our  cities  from  one  end  of 
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the  country  to  the  other  have  had  the 
"help"  of  outside  agitators.  They  have 
been  on  the  scene;  they  have  stirred 
things  up;  and  trouble  in  the  foiTn  of 
rioting,  looting,  and  burning  hais 
followed. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
over  the  past  few  days  have  reacquainted 
themselves  with  the  remarks  of  former 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Charles  E.  Whit- 
taker  in  the  recent  Rational  Debate 
Seminar  on  Law,  Order  and  Civil  Diso- 
bedience, sponsored  by  the  American 
Enterpriiie  Institute.  A  book  on  this  de- 
bate has  just  come  to  my  desk  and  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  read  Justice  Whit- 
takers  statement,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
debate  opponent,  William  Sloane  Coffin. 
Jr. 

It  is  pertinent  to  the  discussion  of  thLs 
Issue  today  to  repeat  an  observation 
which  Justice  WhittakCT  made  in  the  de- 
bate, and  I  quote; 

The  fact  Is  everywtiere  so  obvious  th.it  it 
cannot  any  longer  be  denied  that  our  n^itlon 
IS  In  the  grips  of  a  ritsh  of  rapidly  spread- 
ing mass  Uiwlesfine&s  aiid  violence  wlilch.  In 
a  large  part.  Is  p'.tnned  and  willful,  and  seem^i 
to  be  designed  to  destroy,  and  is  seriously 
threatening  to  destroy  law,  order,  and  all 
vestiges  of  civility  in  our  land. 

He  goes  on  to  say ; 

Can  anvone  reasonably  believe  that  a  dis- 
orderly soc.ety  can  survive?  In  all  recorded 
history  none  ever  has.  The  paths  of  history 
are  strewn  with  the  bones  of  f.tUen  societies. 
Some  of  them  were  once  a.s  great,  in  many 
ways,  as  ours  is  now.  That  history  al.so  shows 
that,  in  each  instance,  the  first  evidences  of 
the  society's  decay  appeared  in  Its  toleration 
of  disrespect  for,  and  violation  of.  Its  laws. 
There  is  no  good  reitson  to  believe  that  sim- 
ilar tolerances  will  serve  us  dilTerently. 
* 

Justice  Whittaker  has  sounded  t!ie 
warninir  He  has  shown  us  the  immensity 
of  the  crime  01  the  profcs.sional  agitator 
when  we  relate  his  activities  to  the  de- 
terioration of  our  society.  He  must  be 
dealt  with,  not  only  for  the  harm  he 
does  the  cause  he  professes  to  .serve,  but 
for  the  menace  lie  is  to  the  peaceful  pur- 
suits of  his  fellow  countrymen. 

The  antiriot  le.-zislation  we  have  be- 
fore us  today  wilt  be  a  means  of  dealing 
with  these  provocateurs.  It  will  not  solve 
all  of  the  problem^;:  it  will  not  in  itself 
bring  racial  peace,  hut  by  taking  the  pro- 
fessional agitators  out  of  the  picture, 
solving  the  problems  will  be  easier  and 
racial  peace  will  oe  nearer  I  respect- 
fully urge  the  adoption  of  H  FJ.  421 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON  .Mr.  Chairman, 
when  we  have  individuals  or  groups 
openly  dedicated  to  fomenting  civil 
disturbance  at  .selected  tension  areas 
throughout  the  Nation,  obviously  we 
have  a  national  problem  Although  en- 
forcement of  the  law  remains  an  imme- 
diate local  concern,  the  legislation  before 
the  House  today  will  take  needed  steps 
to  prevent  scattered  brush  fires  from 
becoming  an  uncontrollable  national 
conflagration  We  will  be  derelict  in  our 
duty  to  the  law-abiding  majority  in  this 
country  if  vv-e  fail  to  curb  the  activities 
of  those  wI;o  travel  from  State  to  State 
with  the  express  purpose  of  incirlng  vio- 
lence. Not  only  is  the  nationwide  public 
interest  threatened,  the  peaceful  and 
altruistic  causes  which  the  inciters  to 
riot  profess  also  suffer  through  the  in- 


evitable reaction  of  sane  and  temperate 
individuals  to  the  acts  of  physical  vio- 
lence, destruction  of  property,  and  hate- 
ful excess.  If  people  are  deliberately  led 
to  feel  that  armed  with  sufficient  ideo- 
logical conviction  they  are  justified  In 
defying  the  law  and  attempt  to  place 
themselves  above  the  law,  then  who  will 
be  protected  by  the  law? 

I  support  H.R.  421  as  a  necessary  in- 
strument for  law  enforcement  and  for 
the  prevention  of  anarchy  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  more 
than  3,000  people  have  been  arrested  in 
major  outbreaks  of  racial  violence 
throughout  the  coimtry,  and  2.5  persons 
have  been  killed  in  riots  in  a  period  of  less 
than  4  days.  Tl;ousands  more  have  been 
injured  and  property  damage  is  esti- 
mated in  the  millions  of  dollars. 

It  is  clear  to  see  that  .something  must 
be  done  to  halt  this  growing  anarchy  in 
oiur  large  cities.  I  joined  in  introducing 
legislation  to  curb  rioting  ir.stigated  by 
leadership  traveling  from  one  State  to 
another.  I  urge  today  that  the  HcUoC  act 
quickly  to  enact  this  lef:!islation. 

I  support  this  antiriot  legislation  be- 
cause the  citizens  of  my  home  State  of 
California  are  very  mucii  aware  of  the 
need  for  this  kind  of  new  law.  And  so  are 
tlie  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  and  Cleveland, 
and  Cincinnati,  and  Detroit,  and  New 
York  City,  and  Chicago,  and  Rochester, 
and  Newark,  and  Tampa,  and  many 
other  communities  in  this  country. 

All  of  these  cities,  and  both  of  the 
great  cities  of  my  State — Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco — have  been  racked 
with  riots.  Even  campu.-^es  of  creat  uni- 
versities across  this  Nation  have  been  the 
scenes  of  violence  resulting  from  demon- 
strations. 

In  many  of  these  instances,  tliere  have 
been  allegations  and  evidences  of  the 
presence  of  persons  giving  leadership  to 
these  riots  wiio  were  not  residents  of 
the.se  cities,  or  States,  or  in  the  case  of 
the  campuses  who  were  not  even  stu- 
dents. 

The.se  professional  troublemakers  had 
come  long  distances,  across  State  lines  to 
forment  strife  and  discord.  They  had 
mailed  inflammatory  literature  into  the 
hands  of  discontented  residents.  They 
had  directed  civil  disobediences  by  long- 
distance telephone  calls.  And  their  sole 
intent  was  to  reach  acrcss  State  lines  to 
instigate  trouble  and  strife. 

Our  Constitution  guarantees  to  each  of 
us  the  right  to  free  assembly,  the  right  to 
petition  the  Government  for  redress  of 
grievances,  and  the  right  to  peacefully 
express  our  dissatisfaction  with  policies 
of  t'ne  Government. 

But  these  freedoms  have  been  abused. 
Our  civil  rights  are  undenr.ined  e'very 
time  a  peaceful  assembly  erupts  into  a 
riot.  Our  right  to  seek  redress  of  griev- 
ances is  ruined  when  it  is  turned  into 
violent  e'lorts  to  impede  troop  trains,  or 
mob  action  to  burn  and  loot  a  city. 

Our  Congress  i:as  acted  admirably  in 
recent  years  to  protect  the  civil  rights  of 
certain  groups  of  our  Nation.  Now  we 
need  to  act  to  protect  the  civil  rigiits  of 
every  citizen  regardless  of  his  race,  creed, 
or  color.  We  need  to  act  by  passing  this 
legislation  to  protect  citizens  from  vio- 
lence, the  destruction  of  property,  and 


the  possible  loss  of  life  that  may  con- 
tinue to  result  from  the  activities  of  those 
who  travel  from  one  trouble  center  to 
another,  across  State  lines,  to  foment  un- 
rest and  riots. 

Many  State  and  local  governments 
have  taken  action  to  handle  the  problem 
of  local  riots.  My  own  State  of  California 
has  passed  an  antiriot  law.  But  H.R.  421 
and  similar  legislation  cover  an  area  over 
which  the  States  have  no  jurisdiction, 
and  rightly  so.  This  bill  will  cover  inter- 
state activities  and  travel  in  interstate 
commerce.  The  language  of  the  bill 
specifically  points  out  that  this  legislation 
does  not  preempt  State  or  local  laws  on 
this  same  subject.  This  is  a  case  where 
the  Federal  Government  can  be  a 
genuine  partner  with  the  States  in  keep- 
ing peace  and  order  in  our  neighbor- 
hoods. 

With  the  increasing  complexity  of 
urban  living  in  our  great  cities,  every 
step  must  be  taken  to  insure  that  peace 
and  order  are  maintained.  Unless  law  en- 
forcement officials  have  the  tools  to  keep 
the  peace,  as  we  hope  to  accomplish  in 
this  legislation,  there  can  arise  in  this 
Nation  such  a  tide  of  riot  and  violence 
and  civil  disturbance  that  no  one's  civil 
rights  will  amount  to  anything.  No  one 
will  feel  safe  on  the  streets  of  his  com- 
munity. No  one  will  enjoy  the  peace  and 
security  of  his  home. 

This  legislation  is  by  no  means  a  total 
solution  to  the  problem.  The  causes 
which  motivate  people  to  riot  and 
destruction  must  also  be  dealt  with.  But 
it  is  a  necessary  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. ^ 

The  sense  of  Congress  has  been  ex- 
pressed on  this  matter  before.  We  must 
let  the  citizens  of  this  country  know  that 
this  Congress  has  acted  speedily  and 
wisely  to  protect  the  peace  and  order  of 
their  communities.  We  must  let  our  cit- 
izens know  that  freedom  is  the  right  to 
be  responsible.  Freedom  is  not  the  right 
to  complete  freedom  of  expression  at  the 
expense  of  the  freedom  of  others.  The 
man  in  bondage  need  not  be  responsible 
for  his  jailer  will  supervise  his  every 
move — but  a  true  freeman  is  a  man 
who  accepts  the  responsibility  of  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Ju.'^tice,  the  very 
agency  that  will  be  called  nn  to  enforce 
the  antiriot  bill,  has  stated  that  riot  con- 
trol and  penalties  for  rioting  are  essen- 
tially local  problems  and  should  not  be- 
come the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Right  now.  States  and  municipalities 
have  legislation  adequate  to  handle  the 
prevention  and  control  of  riots.  Addi- 
tional legislation,  like  the  bill  before  us, 
is  redundant  of  what  exists.  Unless  the 
State  and  local  governments  clearly  fail 
to  cope  with  this  problem,  and  call  on 
the  Federal  Government  for  assistance, 
the  Federal  Government  does  not  need 
to  be  present. 

The  confusion  the  bill  would  create 
between  the  Federal  power  structure  and 
the  State  and  local  governments  Is 
matched  by  the  confusion  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill.  It  is  replete  with  pur- 
posefully vague  terms  and  phrases  such 
as  "encourage,"  "promote,"  and  "carrj' 
on." 


What  should  be  encouraged,  promoted, 
and  carried  on  are  the  two  distinct  and 
important  areas  totally  neglected  by  the 
antiriot  bill — research  into  the  causes  of 
riots  and  means  of  preventing  them,  and 
providing  aid  to  States,  municipalities, 
and  businesses  afifected  by  the  riots. 

I  am  now  preparing  bills  to  deal  with 
these  two  areas  of  neglect.  One  would 
provide  funds  for  a  Presidential  com- 
mission to  study  the  causes  of  riots  and 
recommend  ways  to  avoid  them;  the  oth- 
er would  permit  the  Federal  Governent 
to  make  grants  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  help  them  shoulder  the  bur- 
den of  beefing  up  their  police  forces  to 
prevent  riot  activity,  and  would  allow 
businesses  damaged  in  riots  to  qualify 
for  Federal  disaster  relief  loans  made 
through  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion's aid  to  disaster  areas. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  scrutinize  this 
antiriot  bill  carefully  and  be  wary  of 
falling  prey  to  the  same  mob  instinct 
the  bill  is  attempting  to  prevent.  Stam- 
peding to  vote  for  a. bill  that  is  ineffective 
and  redundant  will  not  solve  any  prob- 
lems, but  only  multiply  them.  Research 
by  a  Presidential  committee  will  go  a 
long  way  to  supplement  the  powers  now 
existing  at  the  State  and  local  levels  to 
prevent  riots,  and  legislation  helping  the 
innocent  victims  of  riots  will  provide  a 
much-needed  measure  of  justice. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  support  of  H.R. 
421,  a  bill  that  would  provide  penalties 
for  travel  or  use  of  any  facility  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  with  the  in- 
tent to  incite  a  riot  or  other  violent  civil 
disturbance. 

Recently  the  newspapers,  radio,  and 
television  have  been  filled  with  news  of 
riot  activity  in  numerous  locations  across 
the  Nation.  These  civil  disturbances 
seem  to  be  occurring  at  an  ever-increas- 
ing frequency. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  violence 
which  has  erupted  In  the  various  loca- 
tions across  the  Nation  has  been  perpe- 
trated through  the  use  of  facilities  of 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  There- 
fore I  believe  It  is  absolutely  essential 
that  we  provide  our  law  enforcement 
officials  with  a  legal  weapon  which  will 
enable  them  to  more  effectively  cope 
with  and  deter  those  who  would  encour- 
age and  promote  civil  disturbances.  The 
passage  of  this  bill  would  be  a  very  effec- 
tive deterrent  to  those  who  would  make 
use  of  these  facilities  for  the  express 
purpose  of  inciting  riots. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  pass  this 
bill  today  and  write  it  into  law  before 
the  end  of  this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
were  considering  a  bill  today  to  "fight" 
cancer  by  punishing  and  fining  those 
who  have  this  dread  disease,  we  would  be 
the  laughing  stock  of  the  Nation.  To  at- 
tack a  disease  by  trying  to  stifle  the 
symptoms,  while  leaving  the  cause  un- 
touched would  indeed  be  ludicrous.  And 
if  we  were  doing  so  imder  the  terms  of 
a  deal  by  which  we  had  agreed  to  pass 
the  antisymptom  bill  without  having  an 
opportunity  even  to  discuss  the  symp- 
toms, we  would  be  worse  than  ludicrous, 
we  would  be  Irresponsible.  Well,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  we  are  guilty  today  of 


just  exactly  that  kind  of  ludicrous  irre- 
sponsibility. 

Member  after  Member,  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  troop  up  to  this  rostrum  and  de- 
nounce riots,  as  though  there  was  some- 
thing controversial — as  though  there 
were  two  sides  to  the  question  of  rioting 
and  violence.  We  will  probably  pass  H.R. 
421,  and  congratulate  ourselves  on  hav- 
ing "done  something"  about  riots  and 
violence — just  as  though  there  were  not 
laws  against  criminal  behavior  on  the 
statute  books  of  every  State  and  every 
municipality  in  the  country — laws  v\-hich 
are  perfectly  efficacious  in  dealing  with 
riots  and  violence.  And  we  v.'Lll  probably 
adjourn  tonight  with  the  satisfied  feel- 
ing that  comes  only  to  a  legislator  when 
he  has  courageously  and  straightfor- 
wardly done  something  that  cannot  pos- 
sibly cost  him  any  votes. 

I  make  those  predictions  because  I  am 
sure  this  bill  will  pass.  I  regret  to  say 
so,  but  I  am  convinced  that  this  House  is 
going  to  take  the  advice  of  one  of  our 
distinguished  colleagues  and  temporarily 
"forget  the  first  amendment"  and  vote 
for  this  bill.  It  may  well  be,  in  the  long 
historical  perspective,  looked  upon  as 
ironic  that  a  bill  ".ngainst  violence  and 
lawlessness"  was  in  itself  one  of  the  most 
lawless  acts  of  this  90th  Congress.  I  say 
that,  Mr.  Chainnan,  because,  make  no 
mistake  about  it,  this  bill  if  enacted  into 
law  and  if  enforced  in  the  discrimina- 
torj'  way  which  is  intended,  cannot  pos- 
sibly withstand  the  scrutiny  of  any 
court  even  remotely  familiar  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  vote  for 
H.R.  421.  I  shall  not  "forget  the  first 
amendment"  even  for  the  time  being, 
and  vote  for  a  bill  which,  by  its  vague- 
ness, and  ambiguity,  violates  that  fimda- 
mental  law  as  deeply  and  lawlessly  as  any 
rioter  has  violated  any  local  ordinance 
or  State  law  against  street  violence. 
We  are  told  that  there  is  a  nationwide 
feeling  against  lawlessness.  I  share  that 
feeling.  We  are  told  that  the  American 
people  are  fed  up  with  those  who  damage 
others'  rights  in  the  course  of  protesting 
against  the  conditions  that  have  begun 
with  them  being  deprived  of  their  rights. 
This  may  be  true.  But  I,  for  one,  do  not 
believe  the  American  people  want  us  to 
violate  our  basic  law  in  order  to  add  a 
statute  to  cope  with  a  situation  against 
which  there  are  ample  statutes  now  on 
the  books  of  every  State  and  municipal- 
ity in  the  country. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  have  heard  all  the 
talk  about  how  necessary  it  is  to  have  a 
law  by  which  we  can  "get"  Stokely  Car- 
michael.  I  do  not  have  a  lot  of  use  for 
Mr.  Carmichael,  arid  I  must  admit  tliat 
his  activities  seem  to  be  as  close  to  what 
this  bill  purports  to  stop  as  anyone's. 
But  the  fact  that  there  has  been  so  much 
talk  about  "getting"  Stokely  Car- 
michael — and  not  one  word  about  "get- 
ting" George  Wallace  on  the  same 
charges — is  what  I  am  talking  about 
when  I  say  this  bill  is  intended  to  be 
used  in  a  discriminatory  manner.  Do  we 
honestly  believe  that  Carmichael's 
speeches  are  one  bit  more  inflammatory 
than  Wallace's?  Are  we  to  believe  that 
the  infiammatory  remarks  of  a  black 
man  are  deserving  of  fine  and  imprison- 
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tions  that  there  will  be  no  question. 
Those  accused  of  such  crimes  will  then 
be  liable  for  prosecution.  It  could  help 
to  stem  this  rising  tide  of  violence. 

I  know  one  thing  for  certain.  If  we  do 
not  do  something,  and  do  it  quickly,  we 
are  in  for  riots  which  will  make  Watts 
and  Newark  look  like  minor  incidents. 

Rioting  is  becoming  accepted. 

I  saw  a  man  being  interviewed  on  tele- 
vision who  grinned  as  he  told  about  a 
policeman  being  beaten  to  near  death 
and  then  shot  with  his  own  tjun.  This 
man  acted  as  If  this  were  a  sreat  ac- 
complishment. I  wonder  how  we  qould 
ever  explain  the  heartbreak  to  the  v.ivcs 
and  families  of  the  firemen  and  the  po- 
licemen who  were  cut  down  senselessly. 

There  have  been  innocent  bystanders, 
small  children,  killed  as  violence  grew. 
Snipers  fired  from  buildings. 

Can  this  be  America' 

I  say  to  you  that  the  way  for  these 
riots  to  continue  and  to  increase  is  for 
good  men  to  do  nothing.  In  this  bill  we 
have  proposed,  we  attempt  to  call  the 
trained  agitators  and  the  demagot,s  to 
account  for  their  actions.  The  case 
against  them  will  have  to  be  proved  in 
court. 

But.  if  it  can  be  proven  that  their 
objective  was  to  incite  violence  and  riot- 
ing, they  can  be  punished  according  to 
the  law. 

I  urge  the  House  to  give  ttiis  method  a 
chance.  We  have  to  do  something  and  this 
is  one  of  the  proper  ways  to  proceed.  It 
may  well  be  that  the  passage  of  this  law 
will  prevent  another  7-year-old  from  be- 
ing killed,  a  policeman's  child  fro.m  beine 
raised  an  orphan. 

The  hour  is  late.  Some  measure  of 
this  kind  should  have  been  passed  before 
this,  and  perhaps  we  might  then  have 
been  spared  a  part  of  this  senseless  death 
and  destruction. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  H.R  421.1  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer]  and  introduced  the  language  of 
his  antiriot  amendment  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1966  as  separate  legislation 
in  the  89th  Congress.  I  reintroduced  the 
bill  this  session.  We  needed  this  law  on 
the  books  in  1966;  we  need  it  even  more 
so  today. 

I  wish  to  commend  my  distinguished 
colleague  for  his  perseverance  in  getting 
this  issue  to  the  floor  agai<i.  The  over- 
whelming vote  his  amendment  received 
In  1966  was  proof  enough  that  he  was  on 
the  right  track  with  this  proposal.  To 
come  back  with  it  as  a  separate  measure 
upon  w^hlch  we  can  act  outside  of  any 
omnibus  civil  rights  bill  is  the  propc  r  way 
to  handle  it  in  my  estimation.  I  do  not 
think,  however,  that  we  would  havp  this 
legislation  before  us  today  without  his 
initiative  and  his  leadership  in  getting 
committee  action  on  it 

It  becomes  increasingly  ob\1ous  that 
we  must  have  some  means  of  dealiiig  with 
the  professional  agitator:  the  self-styled 
leader  who  travels  about  and  by  word  and, 
deed,  and  in  most  instances,  by  malice 
aforethought,  touches  off  an  inflamma- 
tory situation  with  a  resultant  loss  of  life. 
bodily  Injury,  and  property  damage. 

In  almost  every  instance  over  the  past 
two  summers,  the  racial  riots  and  the  dis- 
turbances in  our  cities  from  one  end  of 
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the  country  to  the  other  have  had  the 
"help"  of  outside  agitators.  They  have 
been  on  the  scene;  they  have  stirred* 
things  up;  and  trouble  in  the  fonn  of 
rioting,  looting,  and  burning  has 
followed. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
over  the  past  few  days  have  reacquainted 
themselves  with  the  remarks  of  former 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Charles  E.  Whit- 
taker  in  the  recent  Rational  Debate 
Seminar  on  Law.  Order  and  Civil  Diso- 
bedience, sponsored  by  the  American 
Enterprise  Institute.  A  book  on  this  de- 
bate has  just  come  to  my  desk  and  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  read  Justice  Whit- 
taker's  statement,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
debate  opponent,  William  Sloane  CofBn. 
Jr. 

It  is  pertinent  to  the  discussion  of  this 
issue  today  to  repeat  an  observation 
which  Justice  Whittaker  made  in  the  de- 
bate, and  I  quote: 

The  fact  Is  everywhere  so  obvious  that  It 
cannot  any  longer  be  denied  that  our  nation 
IS  m  the  grips  of  a  rash  of  rapidly  spread- 
ing mass  Uw:es;nesa  ar.d  violence  which.  In 
a  large  part.  Is  p'.  mned  ,ind  willful,  and  seenis 
to  be  designed  to  destroy,  and  Is  seriously 
threat-enlng  to  destroy  law,  order,  and  all 
vestiges  of  civility  In  our  land. 

He  goe.s  on  to  .say : 

Can  anyone  reasonably  believe  that  a  dis- 
orderly soc.ety  can  siu-vive.'  In  all  recorded 
history  none  ever  h.is.  The  paths  of  hUiory 
are  strewn  with  the  bones  of  fallen  societies. 
Some  of  them  were  once  as  great.  In  many 
ways,  as  ours  Is  now  That  history  aLso  shows 
that.  In  each  Instance,  the  first  evidences  of 
the  society's  decay  appeared  In  Its  toleration 
of  disrespect  for.  and  violation  of,  its  laws. 
There  is  no  good  resison  to  believe  that  sim- 
ilar tolerances  will  berve  us  differently. 

Justice  Whittaker  ha.s  sounded  the 
warning  He  ha.s  shown  u.s  the  immensity 
of  the  crime  oi  the  proff.s.sional  agitator 
when  we  relate  his  activities  to  the  de- 
terioration of  our  society.  He  must  be 
dealt  with,  not  only  for  the  harm  he 
does  the  cause  he  professes  to  serve,  but 
for  the  menace  he  is  to  the  peaceful  pur- 
suits of  his  fellow  countrymen. 

The  antiriot  lesri.slation  we  have  be- 
fore us  today  will  be  a  means  of  dealing 
with  these  provocateurs.  It  will  not  solve 
all  of  the  problems:  it  will  not  In  itself 
bring  racial  peace,  hut  by  taking  the  pro- 
fessional agitators  out  of  the  picture, 
solving  the  problems  will  be  easier  and 
racial  peace  will  oe  nearer  I  respect- 
fully uree  the  adoption  of  Hi;.  421 

Mr.  DEL  CI.AWSON  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  we  have  individuals  or  groups 
openly  dedicated  to  fumenting  civil 
disturbance  at  selected  tension  areas 
throughout  the  Nation,  obviously  we 
have  a  national  problem  Although  en- 
forcement of  the  law  remains  an  imme- 
diate local  concern,  the  'ecrlslation  before 
the  House  today  v^lll  take  needed  steps 
to  prevent  .scattered  brush  fires  from 
becoming  an  uncontrollable  national 
conflagration  We  will  be  derelict  in  our 
duty  to  the  law-abiding  majority  in  this 
countr>-  if  we  fail  to  curb  the  activities 
of  those  wI:o  travel  from  State  to  State 
with  the  express  purpo.se  of  inciting  vio- 
lence. Not  only  is  the  nationwide  public 
interest  threatened,  the  peaceful  and 
altruistic  causes  which  the  inciters  to 
riot  profess  also  suffer  through  the  In- 


evitable reaction  of  sane  and  temperate 
individuals  to  the  acts  of  physical  vio- 
lence, destruction  of  property,  and  hate- 
ful excess.  If  people  are  deliberately  led 
to  feel  that  armed  with  sufficient  ideo- 
logical conviction  they  are  justified  in 
defying  the  law  and  attempt  to  place 
themselves  above  the  law,  then  who  will 
be  protected  by  the  law? 

I  support  H.R.  421  as  a  necessary  in- 
strument for  law  enforcement  and  for 
the  prevention  of  anarchy  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  more 
than  3.000  people  have  been  arrested  in 
major  outbreaks  of  racial  violence 
throughout  the  cotmtry.  and  2.5  persons 
have  been  killed  in  riots  in  a  period  of  less 
than  4  days.  Th.ousands  more  have  been 
injured  and  property  damage  is  esti- 
mated in  the  millions  of  dollars. 

It  is  clear  to  see  that  something  mast 
t)e  done  to  iialt  this  growing  anarchy  in 
oiu-  large  cities.  I  joined  in  introducing 
legislation  to  curb  rioting  instigated  by 
leadership  traveling  from  one  State  to 
another.  I  urge  today  that  the  House  act 
quickly  to  enact  this  legislation. 

I  support  this  antiriot  legislation  be- 
cause the  citizens  of  my  home  State  of 
California  are  very  mucii  aware  of  the 
need  for  this  kind  of  new  law.  And  so  aie 
the  citizens  of  St.  Loms,  and  Cleveland. 
and  Cincinnati,  and  Detroit,  and  New 
Yolk  City,  and  Chicago,  and  Rochester, 
and  Newark,  and  Tampa,  and  many 
other  communities  in  this  coiuury. 

All  of  these  cities,  and  both  of  the 
great  cities  of  my  State — Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco — have  been  racked 
with  riots.  Even  campu.<es  of  freat  uni- 
versities across  this  Nation  have  been  the 
scenes  of  violence  resulting  from  demon- 
strations. 

In  many  of  these  instances,  there  have 
t)een  allegations  and  evidences  of  the 
presence  of  persons  giving  leadership  to 
these  riots  wlio  were  not  residents  of 
the.se  cities,  or  States,  or  in  the  case  of 
the  campuses  wiio  were  not  even  stu- 
dents. 

These  professional  troublemakers  had 
come  long  distances,  across  State  lines  to 
forment  strife  ar.d  discord.  They  had 
mailed  inflammatory  literature  into  the 
hands  of  discontented  residents.  They 
had  directed  civil  disobediences  by  lonp- 
distiince  telephone  calls.  And  their  .sole 
intent  was  to  reach  across  State  lines  to 
instigate  trouble  and  strife. 

Our  Constitution  guaiantees  to  each  of 
us  the  right  to  free  a.ssembly,  tiie  right  to 
petition  the  Government  for  redress  of 
grievances,  and  the  riglit  to  peacefully 
express  our  dissatisfaction  v^ith  policies 
of  the  Government. 

But  these  fra^doms  have  been  abused. 
Our  civil  rights  are  undermined  every 
time  a  peaceful  assembly  erupts  into  a 
riot.  Our  right  to  seek  redress  of  griev- 
ances is  ruined  when  it  is  turned  into 
violent  eriorts  to  impede  ii-oop  trains,  or 
mob  action  to  burn  and  loot  a  city. 

Our  Congress  h.us  acted  admirably  in 
recent  years  to  protect  the  civil  rights  of 
certain  groups  of  our  Nation.  Now  we 
need  to  act  to  protect  the  civil  riglits  of 
every  citizen  regardless  of  his  race,  creed. 
or  color.  We  need  to  act  by  passing  this 
legislation  to  protect  citizens  from  vio- 
lence, the  destruction  of  property,  and 


the  possible  loss  of  life  that  may  con- 
tinue to  result  from  the  activities  of  those 
who  travel  from  one  trouble  center  to 
another,  across  State  lines,  to  foment  un- 
rest and  riots. 

Many  State  and  local  governments 
have  taken  action  to  handle  the  problem 
of  local  riots.  My  own  State  of  California 
has  passed  an  antiriot  law.  But  H.R.  421 
and  similar  legislation  cover  an  area  over 
which  the  States  have  no  jurisdiction, 
and  rightly  so.  This  bill  will  cover  inter- 
state activities  and  travel  in  interstate 
commerce.  The  language  of  the  bill 
specifically  points  out  that  this  legislation 
does  not  preempt  State  or  local  laws  on 
this  same  subject.  This  is  a  case  where 
the  Federal  Government  can  be  a 
genuine  partner  with  the  States  in  keep- 
ing peace  and  order  in  our  neighbor- 
hoods. 

With  the  increasing  complexity  of 
urban  living  in  our  great  cities,  every 
step  must  be  taken  to  insure  that  peace 
and  order  are  maintained.  Unless  law  en- 
forcem.ent  oflficials  have  the  tools  to  keep 
the  peace,  as  we  hope  to  accomplish  in 
this  legislation,  there  can  arise  in  this 
Nation  such  a  tide  of  riot  and  violence 
and  civil  disturbance  that  no  one's  civil 
rights  will  amount  to  anything.  No  one 
will  feel  safe  on  the  streets  of  his  com- 
munity. No  one  will  enjoy  the  peace  and 
security  of  his  home. 

This  legislation  is  by  no  means  a  total 
solution  to  the  problem.  The  causes 
which  motivate  people  to  riot  and 
destruction  must  also  be  dealt  with.  But 
it  is  a  necessary  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

The  sense  of  Congress  has  been  ex- 
pressed on  this  matter  before.  We  must 
let  the  citizens  of  this  country  know  that 
this  Congress  has  acted  speedily  and 
wisely  to  protect  the  peace  and  order  of 
their  communities.  We  must  let  our  cit- 
izens know  that  freedom  is  the  right  to 
be  responsible.  Freedom  is  not  the  right 
to  complete  freedom  of  expression  at  the 
expense  of  the  freedom  of  others.  The 
man  in  bondage  need  not  be  responsible 
for  his  jailer  will  supervise  his  every 
move — but  a  true  freeman  is  a  man 
who  accepts  the  responsibility  of  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Ju.'^tice,  the  very 
agency  that  will  be  called  on  to  enforce 
the  antiriot  bill,  has  stated  that  riot  con- 
trol and  penalties  for  rioting  are  essen- 
tially local  problems  and  sliould  not  be- 
come the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Gov  ernment. 

Right  now,  States  and  municipalities 
have  legislation  adequate  to  handle  the 
prevention  and  control  of  riots.  Addi- 
tional legislation,  like  the  bill  before  us, 
is  redundant  of  what  exists.  Unless  the 
State  and  local  governments  clearly  fail 
to  cope  with  this  problem  and  call  on 
the  Federal  Government  for  assistance, 
the  Federal  Government  does  not  need 
to  be  present. 

The  confusion  the  bill  would  create 
between  the  Federal  power  structure  and 
the  State  and  local  governments  is 
matched  by  the  confudon  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill.  It  is  replete  with  pur- 
posefully vague  terms  and  phrases  such 
as  "encourage."  "promote,"  and  "carrj' 
on." 


What  should  be  encouraged,  promoted, 
and  carried  on  are  the  two  distinct  and 
important  areas  totally  neglected  by  the 
antiriot  bill — research  into  the  causes  of 
riots  and  means  of  preventing  them,  and 
providing  aid  to  States,  municipalities, 
and  businesses  affected  by  the  riots. 

I  am  now  preparing  bills  to  deal  with 
;(hese  two  areas  of  neglect.  One  would 
"provide  funds  for  a  Presidential  com- 
mission to  study  the  causes  of  riots  and 
recommend  ways  to  avoid  them;  the  oth- 
er would  p>ermlt  the  Federal  Governent 
to  make  grants  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  help  them  shoulder  the  bur- 
den of  beefing  up  their  police  forces  to 
prevent  riot  activity,  and  would  allow 
businesses  damaged  in  riots  to  qualify 
for  Federal  disaster  relief  loans  made 
through  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion's aid  to  disaster  areas. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  scrutinize  this 
antiriot  bill  carefully  and  be  wary  of 
falling  prey  to  the  same  mob  instinct 
the  bill  Is  attempting  to  prevent.  Stam- 
peding to  vote  for  a  bill  that  is  ineffective 
and  redundant  will  not  solve  any  prob- 
lems, but  only  multiply  them.  Research 
by  a  Presidential  committee  will  go  a 
long  way  to  supplement  the  powers  now- 
existing  at  the  State  and  local  levels  to 
prevent  riot^,  and  legislation  helping  the 
innocent  victims  of  riots  will  provide  a 
much-needed  measure  of  justice. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  support  of  H.R. 
421,  a  bill  that  would  provide  penalties 
for  travel  or  use  of  any  facility  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  with  the  In- 
tent to  incite  a  riot  or  other  violent  civil 
disturbance. 

Recently  the  newspapers,  radio,  and 
television  have  been  filled  with  news  of 
riot  activity  in  nimierous  locations  across 
the  Nation.  These  civil  disturbances 
seem  to  be  occurring  at  an  ever-increas- 
ing frequency. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  violence 
which  has  erupted  in  the  various  loca- 
tions across  the  Nation  has  been  perpe- 
trated through  the  use  of  facilities  of 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  There- 
fore I  believe  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  we  provide  our  law  enforcement 
ofiBcials  with  a  legal  weapon  which  will 
enable  them  to  more  effectively  cope 
w  ith  and  deter  those  who  would  encour- 
age and  promote  civil  disturbances.  The 
passage  of  this  bill  would  be  a  very  effec- 
tive deterrent  to  those  who  would  make 
use  of  these  facilities  for  the  express 
purpose  of  inciting  riots. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  pass  this 
bill  today  and  write  it  into  law  before 
the  end  of  this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
were  considering  a  bill  today  to  "fight" 
cancer  by  punishing  and  fining  those 
who  have  this  dread  disease,  we  would  be 
the  laughing  stock  of  the  Nation.  To  at- 
tack a  disease  by  trying  to  stifle  the 
symptoms,  while  leaving  the  cause  un- 
touched would  indeed  be  ludicrous.  And 
if  we  were  doing  so  imder  the  terms  of 
a  deal  by  which  we  had  agreed  to  pass 
the  antisymptom  bill  without  having  an 
opportunity  even  to  discuss  the  symp- 
toms, we  would  be  worse  than  ludicrous, 
we  would  be  irresponsible.  Well,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  we  are  guilty  today  of  ' 


just  exactly  that  kind  of  ludicrous  irre- 
sponsibility. 

Member  after  Member,  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  troop  up  to  this  rostrum  and  de- 
nounce riots,  as  though  there  was  some- 
thing controversial — as  though  there 
were  two  sides  to  the  question  of  rioting 
and  violence.  We  will  probably  pass  H.R. 
421,  and  congratulate  ourselves  on  hav- 
ing "done  something"  about  riots  and 
violence — just  as  though  there  were  not 
laws  against  criminal  behavior  on  the 
statute  books  of  every  State  and  every 
municipality  in  the  country — laws  which 
are  perfectly  efiScacious  in  dealing  with 
riots  and  violence.  And  we  will  probably 
adjourn  tonight  with  the  satisfied  feel- 
ing that  comes  only  to  a  legislator  when 
he  has  courageously  and  straightfor- 
wardly done  something  that  cannot  pos- 
sibly cost  him  any  votes. 

I  make  those  predictions  because  I  am 
sure  this  bill  will  pass.  I  regret  to  say 
so,  but  I  £.m  convinced  that  this  House  Is 
going  to  take  the  advice  of  one  of  our 
distinguished  colleagues  and  temporarily 
"forget  the  first  amendment"  and  vote 
for  this  bill.  It  may  well  be,  in  the  long 
historical  perspective,  looked  upon  as 
ironic  that  a  bill  "against  violence  and 
lawlessness"  was  in  itself  one  of  the  most 
lawless  acts  of  this  90th  Congress.  I  say 
that,  Mr.  Chairman,  because,  make  no 
mistake  about  it.  Uiis  bill  if  enacted  into 
law  and  if  enforced  in  the  discrimina- 
tory way  which  is  intended,  cannot  pos- 
sibly withstand  the  scrutiny  of  any 
court  even  remotely  familiar  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  vote  for 
H.R.  421.  I  shall  not  "forget  the  first 
amendment"  even  for  the  time  being, 
and  vote  for  a  bill  which,  by  its  vague- 
ness, and  ambiguity,  violates  that  funda- 
mental law  as  deeply  and  lawlessly  as  any 
rioter  has  violated  any  local  ordinance 
or  State  law  against  street  violence. 
We  are  told  that  there  is  %  nationwide 
feeling  against  lawiessness.  I  share  that 
feeling.  We  are  told  that  the  American 
people  are  fed  up  with  those  who  damage 
others'  rights  in  the  course  of  protesting 
against  the  conditions  that  have  begun 
with  them  being  deprived  of  their  rights. 
This  may  be  true.  But  I,  for  one,  do  not 
believe  the  American  people  want  us  to 
violate  our  basic  law  in  order  to  add  a 
statute  to  cope  with  a  situation  against 
which  there  are  ample  statutes  now  on 
the  books  of  every  State  and  municipal- 
ity h\  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  all  the 
talk  about  how  necessary  it  is  to  have  a 
law  by  which  we  can  "get"  Stokely  Car- 
michael.  I  do  not  have  a  lot  of  use  for 
Mr.  Carmichael,»and  I  must  admit  that 
his  activities  seem  to  be  as  close  to  what 
this  bill  purports  to  stop  as  anyone's. 
But  the  fact  that  there  has  been  so  much 
talk  about  "getting"  Stokely  Car- 
michael — and  not  one  word  about  "get- 
ting" George  Wallace  on  the  same 
charges — is  what  I  am  talking  about 
when  I  say  this  bill  is  intended  to  be 
used  in  a  discriminatory  manner.  Do  we 
honestly  believe  that  Carmichael's 
speeches  are  one  bit  more  inflammatory 
than  Wallace's?  Are  we  to  believe  that 
the  inflammatory  remarks  of  a  black 
man  are  deserving  of  fine  and  imprison- 
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ment.  while  the  inflammatory  remarks 
of  a  white  man  are  just  good  clean  fun? 

■Will  this  bill  really  be  used  to  crack 
down  on  the  hate  literature  of  the  Gerald 
L.  K.  Smiths,  and  Lincoln  Rockwells,  and 
the  Billy  Hargiesses  who  do  everything 
they  can  to  inflame  their  followers  and 
make  them  want  to  strike  out  at  peace- 
ful civil  rights  demonstrators?  Or  do  we 
Judge  the  incitements  of  an  American 
Nazi  by  a  different  and  more  lenient 
standard  than  we  judge  the  incitements 
of  a  proponent  of  violent  black  nation- 
alism? 

I  have,  as  I  said  before,  no  use  for 
Stokely  Carmichael,  and  I  have  no  more 
for  the  Wallaces  and  the  Rockwells  and 
the  Qerald  Smiths.  The  extreme  black 
nationalists  despair  of  achieving  their 
obJectiTes  through  the  normal  demo- 
cratic processes,  and  so  they  want  to  turn 
to  violence.  The  extreme  white  suprem- 
acists despair  of  forever  preventing  the 
normal  workings  of  democracy  from  do- 
ing away  with  the  organized  injustice 
upon  which  they  base  their  hopes,  so 
they,  too,  hope  that  violence  and  race 
hatred  will  at  least  hold  back  the  day 
when  all  men  will  actually  be  allowed 
to  enjoy  the  equality  of  opportimity  the 
E>eclaration  of  Independence  talks  about. 
I  believe,  with  Jefferson,  that  both  kinds 
of  extremists  should  be  left  free  to  peddle 
their  respective  kinds  of  nonsense  as 
a  moniunent  to  the  faith  we  have  in 
democracy  to  withstand  them  both. 

H.R.  421  is  not  necessary  to  cope  with 
violence  in  the  streets.  Our  States  and 
cities  have  the  legal  authority  and  the 
effective  power  to  cope  with  rioting,  and 
to  punish  those  who,  in  fact,  break  the 
law.  This  act  does  not  even  pretend  to 
add  to  that  authority  or  to  that  power. 
And,  by  the  deal  which  brought  this  bill 
to  the  floor,  we  are  precluded  from  act- 
ing on  the  causes  of  which  rioting  and 
violence  are  only  the  sj-mptoms 

We  have  been  told  for  months  now. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  all  the  violence,  all 
the  rioting  is  "caused"  by  people  who  go 
about  the  country  telling  people — espe- 
cially poor  people,  black  people,  minority 
group  people — that  they  have  something 
to  be  mad  about.  Well.  Mr  Chairman, 
these  people  do  have  something  to  be 
mad  about.  And  most  of  the  men  who  are 
calling  it  to  their  attention  and  to  the 
attention  of  the  rest  of  the  country  do 
not  deserve  to  be  jailed  or  fined.  They 
deserve  to  be  listened  to. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  lot  of 
talk  and  we  will  hear  more  about  "crack- 
ing down  on  the  people  who  cause  riots." 
Taken  in  the  context  in  which  they  are 
uttered,  these  threats  usually  refer  to 
Negro  leaders  who  are  pointing  out,  pub- 
licly, the  Incredible  neglect  and  callous- 
ness which  gives  rise  to  riots.  When  a 
Negro  leader  like  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  who  has  roused  the  conscience  of 
America  to  an  awareness  of  the  injustice 
on  which  our  society  has  rested  its  ver>' 
foundations  for  these  300  years,  predicts 
that  there  will  be  rioting  and  violence 
until  injustice  is  wiped  out,  he  is  not 
inciting  to  riot,  anymore  than  a  physi- 
cian is  causing  heart  trouble  by  telling 
someone  that  overeating  and  overexer- 
tion can  cause  heart  trouble.  But  his  pre- 
dictions have  been  described  as  the  kind 
of  thing  this  bill  is  "out  to  get  "  Dr  King, 


and  other  leaders  like  him  have  been 
told  that  they  must  "stop  stirring  things 
up."  and  that  "they  have  no  right  to  cry 
'fire'  in  a  crowded  theater."  I  have  heard 
that  last  cliche.  Mr.  Chairman,  until  it 
is  coming  out  of  my  ears.  What  if  the 
theater  is  on  fire.  Mr.  Chairman?  What 
then?  Is  orderly  procedure  so  vital  that 
the  audience  must  sit  quietly  and  be 
consumed  as  they  watch  the  play,  be- 
cause no  one  is  allowed  to  call  attention 
to  the  smoke  curling  out  from  behind 
the  curtain? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Republic  is  on  fire. 
The  fires  of  resentment  and  unrest  have 
broken  out  in  a  bed  of  coals  that  have 
been  smouldering  for  300  years.  And  that 
fire  will  not  be  put  out  by  promises,  by 
force,  or  by  pious  appeals  to  patience 
from  those  who  have  been  profiting  from 
the  present  situation  for  300  years.  It  will 
only  be  put  out  if  we  once  and  for  all 
eradicate  the  Injustice  that  is  its  fuel. 

Justice.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  "not  so  wild 
a  dream  as  those  who  profit  by  postpon- 
ing it  pretend."  Those  who  profit  by 
postponing  justice  are  the  real  inciters 
of  riots.  They  are  the  people  at  whom 
this  bill  should  be  aimed.  If  we  want  to 
stop  racial  unrest.  If  we  want  to  put  an 
end  to  the  bitterness  that  has  arisen 
between  the  race.s,  then  let  us.  indeed, 
turn  to  fines  and  imprisonment  for  those 
who,  in  fact,  cause  the  bitterness  and 
spark  the  riots  Let  us  fine  and  imprison 
those  employers  who  have  for  so  long 
confined  Necroes  to  dead-end  jobs.  Let 
us  fine  and  imprison  those  employers 
who  for  so  long  have  had  a  "last  hired, 
first  fired"  policy  for  Nearoes.  Lot  us  fine 
and  imprison  thase  labor  leaders — and 
as  a  longtirrte  trade  unionist  I  blush  to 
admit  there  are  such — who  have  main- 
tained Jim  Crow  unions  Let  us  fine  and 
imprison  tho.sp  public  officials — and  they 
can  be  found  in  everj-  section  of  the 
country — who  have  for  so  many  years 
used  the  tools  of  racial  hatred  and  seg- 
regation to  secure  their  own  power.  Let 
us  fine  and  imprison  tho.se  "law"  en- 
forcement officials — and  their  number  is 
decreasing,  who  for  years  have  treated 
crimes  against  Negroes  as  basically  less 
important  than  crimes  against  white 
people,  and  who  now  cannot  understand 
why  the  police  uniform  does  not  com- 
mand re.spect  in  the  ghettoes  of  the  Na- 
tion. Let  us  fine  and  imprison  those  real 
estate  operators  who  for  years  have  in- 
sisted on  keeping  the  Necro  penned  up 
in  filthy  slums  and  who  have  made  more 
money  per  square  inch  of  "housing"  in 
those  slums  than  they  make  in  the  air- 
conditioned  suburbs. 

This  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  base 
what  I  say  on  what  many  of  this  bill's 
backers  have  said  in  the  cour.se  of  the 
past  several  months,  is  designed  to  sil- 
ence anyone  who  dares  to  suggest  that 
American  Negroes  have  legitimate  griev- 
ances. "Don't  protest."  the  Negro  is  told. 
"Don't  kick  up  a  fuss.  Don't  state  your 
hopes  and  aspirations  as  though  they 
were  demands.  Don't  act  like  you  were 
entitled  to  anything.  Just  stand  there, 
hat  in  hand,  shuffling  a  little,  and  Mr. 
Charlie  will  be  real  generous  "  Well.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Negro  has  been  trying 
just  that,  and  Mr.  Charlie  has  been  an- 
swering him  by  jailing  him,  by  barring 
him  from  decent  jobs,  by  barring  him 


from  decent  schools,  by  telling  him  to  be 
patient  and  that  time  will  cure  every- 
thing, by  deliberately  using  the  same 
words  to  describe  criminal  acts  in  Watts 
or  Newark  and  orderly,  legitimate  dem- 
onstrations in  other  cities,  and,  hi  gen- 
eral, by  reminding  him  that  the  goodies 
of  our  society  are  the  white  man's  to 
give  out  as  he  pleases,  when  and  to 
whom  he  will. 

I  cannot.  Mr.  Chairman,  think  off- 
hand of  a  less  effective  way  to  stem  civil 
unrest  in  this  country  than  by  trying  to 
pretend  it  has  no  causes,  or  than  by  try- 
ing to  assure  ourselves  that  if  no  one 
talks  about  it  it  will  go  away.  The  riots 
and  the  violence  that  have  torn  so  many 
American  cities  are  not.  much  as  some 
of  us  would  like  to  think  otherwise,  the 
results  of  some  kind  of  malicious  plot  by 
which  evil  men  are  stirring  up  happy, 
contented  Americans.  They  are  the  di- 
rect and  Inevitable  result  of  300  years  of 
violence  and  lawlessness  and  oppression 
of  which  the  American  Negro  has  been 
the  helpless  victim.  This  fact  does  not 
excuse  the  rioting  or  the  violence,  but 
it  does  explain  it.  And  anyone  who  thinks 
we  can  stop  It  in  any  other  way  than  by 
trying,  harder  than  we  have  tried  thus 
far.  to  remedy  evils  that  caused  It.  sim- 
ply doesn't  understand  the  times  in 
in  which  we  live. 

So  far.  I  have  been  talking  primarily 
about  the  ineffectiveness  of  H.R.  421. 
But  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  that 
"even  if  the  bill  will  not  stop  riots,  it  can 
do  no  harm,  and  It  Is  a  valuable  expres- 
sion of  public  sentiment  against  street 
violence."  I  disagree,  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
the  Idea  that  the  bill  will  do  no  harm. 
The  passage  of  this  bill  will  do  great 
harm  if  we  deceive  ourselves  into  think- 
ing that  we  have  accomplished  some- 
thing by  pa.SvSing  it.  If  we  fool  ourselves 
into  thinking  that  H.R.  421  makes  any 
contribution  whatsoever  toward  curing 
the  ills  that  afflict  this  land,  then  we  will 
be  in  even  greater  danger  than  we  are 
in  now.  The  rioting  that  is  going  on  this 
very  day  is  a  symptom.  It  is  a  painful 
and  expensive  and  dangerous  symptom 
of  the  deeper  disease  that  is  eating  at 
the  vitals  of  the  Republic.  If  we  swallow 
this  patent  medicine,  if  we  are  lulled 
into  the  false  security  of  thinking  that 
we  have  struck  at  the  disea.se  because  we 
have  struck  at  the  symptoms,  then  we 
will  be  less  likely  than  ever  to  do  what  is 
really  needed  to  cure  the  body  politic. 
H.R.  421  may  be  a  palliative,  though  I 
doubt  it.  It  is  surely  not  in  any  sense  of 
the  word  a  cure. 

If  we  do  not  want  any  more  riots.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  am  among  those  who 
do  not  want  any  more  riots,  then  let 
us  get  about  the  business  which  has  been 
so  tragically  and  criminally  interrupted 
ever  since  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion. Let  us  get  about  the  job  of  making 
our  boasted  affluence  a  reality  to  all  our 
citizens.  Let  us  stop  pretending  that  the 
Negro  has  no  problems  that  would  not 
be  solved  by  a  little  more  charity  and  let 
us  get  about  the  expensive  but  essential 
business  of  justice. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  despite 
the  persistent  coaxing  of  many  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  I  have  decided 
not  to  offer  the  Resnlck  amendment  to 
the  so-called  antiriot  bill.  This  amend- 


ment would  have  categorically  banned 
the  Interstate  transport  of  not  only  the 
instigators  of  riots  but  the  tools  of  riots — 
rocks  to  be  thrown  through  plate  glass 
windows,  gasoline  to  be  used  in  Molotov 
cocktails,  and  sticks  to  be  used  to  strike 
other  people.  I  think  this  would  be  a 
sensible  addition  to  an  otherwise  sense- 
less bUl. 

I  realize  that  my  amendment  would 
have  done  little  to  end  riots  in  the  cities 
of  our  country,  but,  Mr.  Chairman, 
neither  will  this  bill. 

The  bin  we  are  considering  this  after- 
noon disturbs  me  greatly.  Not  only  do  I 
believe  it  is  unconstitutional,  I  believe 
that  it  is  the  basest  form  of  self-decep- 
tion. 

When  the  Founding  Fathers  met  tn 
1787,  they  very  carefully  and  consciously 
did  not  write  into  the  Constitution  any 
provision  that  would,  in  any  way,  ham- 
per freedom  of  movement  from  State  to 
State.  We  do  not  have  "check  points" 
at  our  State  borders  to  screen  interstate 
travelers  and  we  do  not  issue  passes  for 
those  who  wish  to  move  from  State  to 
State. 

However,  if  we  pass  this  bill,  we  will  be 
taking  a  giant  step  toward  the  kind  of 
controlled  movement  that  characterizes 
the  police  stato^hat  so  terrifies  us  all. 

How  are  we  to  distinguish  between 
those  who  are  crossing  State  lines  for 
the  purposes  of  inciting  a  riot  and  those 
crossing  the  same  borders  to  legitimately 
assist  some  of  the  deprived  people  of 
this  country  pull  themselves  out  of 
poverty? 

There  are  many,  I  am  sure,  who 
would — with  pleasure — use  this  bill  to 
stop  the  work  of  the  Dr.  Kings,  the  Roy 
Wilklnses,  and  the  Whitney  Youngs  as 
well  as  the  more  militant  civil  rights 
voices.  Are  we  now  to  legislatively  murder 
the  civil  rights  movement  by  intimidating 
the  Michael  Schwerners  and  the  Viola 
Lluzzos.  and  the  thousands  of  college 
students  who  have  gone  Into  the  ghettos 
of  our  country.  North  and  South,  to  build 
churches,  register  voters,  teach  better 
agricultural  methods,  and  to  show  peo- 
ple how  to  organize  themselves  politically 
and  economically? 

We  all  know  that  several  individuals, 
most  notably  Stokely  Carmichael,  have 
gained  wide  publicity  over  the  past  sev- 
eral months  for  their  inflammatory 
statements  they  have  been  making.  I  de- 
plore these  statements  and  have  voiced 
my  total  disapproval  of  them  many  times 
in  the  past.  However,  the  Founding 
Fathers  also  specifically  outlawed  "bills 
of  attainders."  As  we  all  know,  a  "bill  of 
attainder"  is  a  legislative  act  designed  to 
punish  one  Individual.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  goals  of  this  Na- 
tion are  assisted  by  eliminating  even  one 
Individual  by  undemocratic  means. 

I  have  said  that  this  bill  is  a  form  of 
self-deception.  To  say  that  riots  In  our 
cities  are  caused  by  "outside  agitators"  is 
tragically  misleading  and  Is  blinding  us 
from  seeing  the  truly  miserable  condi- 
tions in  our  cities.  It  is  condemning  this 
coimtry  to  many  more  "long  hot  sum- 
mers." 

We  are  being  told  that  the  riots  we 
are  witnessing  in  Watts.  Harlem.  Hough, 
and  Newark  are  caused  by  a  gigantic 
conspiracy    motivated    by    a    new    and 


ominous  doctrine — black  power.  Let  us 
not  be  mistaken,  what  we  are  really  wit- 
nessing in  the  urban  ghettos  of  this 
coimtry  is  not  the  result  of  any  ideology 
or  doctrine,  not  the  fruits  of  bUudc  power 
or  white  power  or  yellow  power — ^but 
rock  power,  the  violent  expression  of  a 
man's  total  frustration  when  he  has 
exhausted  his  hope  and  extinguished  his 
faith.  It  is  the  oldest  kind  of  power 
known  to  man. 

With  this  bill,  we  are  trsring  to  blame 
a  few  easily  Identifiable  individuals  for 
a  himdred  years  of  our  neglect.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  the  most  dangerous 
form  of  escapism. 

We  are  being  told  that  what  we  have 
witnessed  in  some  of  our  cities  during 
the  past  days  and  weeks  is  testimony  for 
the  need  of  this  bUl.  Indeed,  the  events 
thus  far  this  summer,  if  anything,  prove 
the  folly  of  this  bill.  For  even  the.  most 
eflBclent  conspiracy  conceivable  could 
not  maintain  unrest  in  nearly  every 
major  city  in  the  coimtry. 

The  tragic  events  in  Newark  did  not 
start  during  the  past  10  days  or  even 
during  the  past  10  weeks.  They  did  not 
even  start  in  Newark.  They  started  years 
ago  when  the  great  migration  of  desper- 
ate, ill-equipped  Negroes  began  to  be 
driven  out  of  the  South  to  jam  into  our 
already  bursting  cities. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  and  the  distinguished  Governor 
of  New  Jersey  have  both  dismissed  any 
idea  that  "outside  agitators"  contributed 
in  any  significant  way  to  the  bitter 
tragedy  that  tore  apart  the  city  of  New- 
ark last  week. 

Who  is  responsible  for  the  riots?  Is  it 
Congress  who  refused  to  pass  a  bill  as- 
suring any  American  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  purchase  a  home,  who  has  ap- 
propriated funds  for  the  war  on  poverty 
with  an  eyedropper,  and  who  self-satis- 
fyingly  hands  the  Negro  this  meaning- 
less and  self-defeating  piece  of  paper  in- 
stead of  facing  up  to  the  real  problems 
of  our  cities? 

Is  it  the  50  State  Governors  who,  until 
recently,  did  not  recognize  the  crisis 
building  up  in  their  cities? 

Is  it  the  majority  of  city  ofQclals  who 
fiddle  while  their  cities  bum? 

Mr.  Chairman,  "outside  agitators" 
have  not  been  causing  the  riots  In  our 
cities.  It  has  been  the  "inside  agitators" 
that  are  to  blame — the  growl  of  a  man's 
stomach  telling  him  he  is  hungry,  the 
emptiness  of  a  man's  pocket  telling  him 
he  has  no  money  for  clothes  and  a  live- 
able house,  the  walling  of  a  man's  child 
telling  him  he  cannot  afford  medical  at- 
tention, the  cry  of  a  young  man's  soul 
telling  him  he  is  destined  to  a  life  of 
misery  with  no  hope  for  personal  fulfill- 
ment. 

Mr.  -Chairman,  there  is  a  real  antiriot 
bill.  It  Is  one  that  will  provide  decei\t 
housing,  decent  diet,  and  decent  Jobs  to 
millions  of  Americans  who  are  desper- 
ately In  need.  This  is  the  antiriot  bill  for 
which  I  will  continue  to  work,  for  this  is 
the  only  hope  to  transform  the  simimers 
for  millions  of  our  Negro  citizens  from 
those  of  tragedy  and  terror  to  thoSe  of 
prepress  and  productivity. 

I  cannot  stand  by  silently  while  this 
body  deludes  Itself  into  thinking  that  It 
Is  seriously  acting  to  curb  the  unrest  In 


oui"  cities  when  in  reality.  It  Is  only  add- 
ing to  the  frustration  and  despair  of  mil- 
lions of  people  who  are  quickly  losing 
faith  in  their  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  only  regretfully 
suggest  that  the  name  of  this  bill  be 
changed  from  the  "antiriot"  bill  to  the 
"riot-instlgatlon"  bill. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  riot  Is  a  tragic  thing.  The  vio- 
lence, destruction,  and  loss  of  life  ex- 
perienced In  New  Jersey  over  the  past 
week  have  shocked  and  saddened  Amer- 
ica. Once  again  the  ghetto  has  erupted, 
exposing  a  sordid  and  soiled  pattern  in 
our  national  fabric. 

Who  Is  responsible  for  what  has  hap- 
pened In  Newark  and  the  other  New  Jer- 
sey communities?  What  person,  or  per- 
sons, group  or  organizations  are  to 
blame?  This  we  do  not  know  nor  may 
we  ever  be  certain.  But  one  thing  Is  cer- 
tain, each  of  us  shares  a  portion  of  the 
responsibility  for  allowing  the  ghettos 
of  New  Jersey,  or  New  York,  or  Nash- 
ville to  exist. 

Too  often  we  concern  ourselves  very 
little  with  the  slums.  We  do  not  live  there. 
Most  of  us  do  not  have  businesses  there. 
In  fact,  most  of  us  do  not  go  there  If 
we  can  avoid  it.  It  Is  only  when  the  slum 
is  brought  to  us  by  the  newspapers,  ra- 
dio, or  television  that  we  are  exposed 
to  It, 

We  have  a  tendency  to  view  the  ghetto, 
because  of  this  type  of  exposure,  as  a 
thing,  or  a  place — a  geographical  loca- 
tion. 

But  It  Is  none  of  these.  A  slum  Is  peo- 
ple. It  exists  because  of  people.  It  ex- 
ists for  people.  It  Is  people,  people  living 
in  a  world  apart  from  the  self-sufficient 
segment  of  our  society,  people  held  apart 
by  accident,  by  design,  by  Ignorance,  by 
prejudice,  by  deceit,  and  by  deprivation, 
people  walled  in  under  these  conditions 
from  generation  to  generation. 

This  is  an  unstable  formula  but  It 
could  be  controlled  until  recently.  How- 
ever, a  niunber  of  new  and  radical  in- 
gredients have  been  added  to  this  for- 
mula which  tend  to  make  It  99.*4  percent 
pure  dynamite. 

A  doctrine  of  nationalism,  while  Im- 
practical and  suspect,  has  nonetheless 
given  the  Negro  a  certain  Identity,  dig- " 
nlty,  and  pride.  A  philosophy  of  power, 
though  not  necessarily  positively  or  con- 
structively defined,  has  awakened  a  sense 
of  ptupose  and  achievement  potential. 

TTie  war  on  poverty  has  given  him  a 
voice  in  his  community.  Community  ac- 
tion has  given  him  an  Instrument  of 
power  to  provide  leverage  for  altering 
his  way  of  life  and  the  condition  under 
which  he  lives. 

Unfortunately  society  has  not,  nor 
could  It  have,  kept  pace  with  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  among  the  people 
of  the  ghetto. 

The  situation,  the  result  of  a  combina- 
tion of  these  many  Ingredients,  falling 
any  immediate  or  Identifiable  forthcom- 
ing relief,  is  ripe  for  the  radical  and  the 
riot.  And  today  we  are  to  consider  legis- 
lation designed  to  deal  with  effect,  not 
the  cause,  of  the  ghetto. 

Congress  has  made  many  efforts  to 
deal  with  the  cause  of  the  ghetto.  This 
decade  has  seen  more  accomplished  in 
this  area  than  at  any  similar  time  In 
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history.  The  steps  taken  include  two 
major  civil  rights  laws,  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  the  launching  of  the  war  on 
poverty,  the  establishment  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment with  its  rent  supplement  and 
model  cities  programs,  the  Manpower 
Development  and  RetraLnins  Act,  social 
security  benefit  increases,  medicare,  and 
many  other  programs  undertaken  to 
deal  with  the  causes  of  the  ghetto. 

Yet,  it  is  obvious  our  efforts  have  not 
met  with  every  success.  Perhaps  we  have 
not  done  as  much  as  we  should.  Certainly 
we  have  not  done  as  much  as  many  of  us 
would. 

Therefore,  to  charge  that  the  Congres.^, 
In  considering  this  antiriot  legislation,  is 
seelcing  a  "scapegoat"  is  neither  valid 
nor  fair. 

I  will  readily  acknowledge  that  we  may 
be  partially  held  responsible  for  the 
ghetto  because  we  have  permitted  it  to 
exist.  Our  entire  Nation  shares  this  re- 
sponsibility, and  it  is  a  load  we  can  no 
longer  carry.  We  must  show  more  prog- 
ress. The  ghetto  must  perish.  Yet,  while 
we  condemn  the  ghetto  as  a  way  of  life 
which  is  intolerable  and  controversy  to 
the  best  interests  of  our  democracy,  we 
cannot  condone  rioting  or  those  who 
would  incite  to  riot,  actions  which  are 
repugnant  to  our  democracy. 

There  is  not  a  great  deal  that  the  Con- 
gress can  do  with  rioters-  and  those  who 
Incite  to  riot.  The  responsibility  for 
maintaining  civil  order  is  a  local  and 
State  responsibility.  It  should  remain  so 
We  do  not  have  a  rational  police  force, 
nor  do  we  need  or  de.sire  one. 

But  whatever  we  can  do  we  must  do. 
and  passage  of  this  bill  is  certainly 
within  Jurisdiction  and  power  of  the 
Congress. 

If  this  legislation  in  any  way  hinders, 
prevents,  or  precludes  any  individual 
from  leading  others  into  illegal  civil  dis- 
obedience, then  it  is  proper. 

If  this  bill  in  any  way  assists  local  law- 
enforcement  authority  in  maintaining 
order,  then  it  Is  necessary 

If  this  bill  in  any  way  prevents  further 
outbreaks  of  violence,  bloodshed,  death, 
and  destruction,  then  it  is  juit. 

I  l)elleve  that  in  some  measure  this  bill 
will  accompli.sh  all  these  things,  though 
we  may  never  know  to  what  degree  be- 
cause one  cannot  measure  what  might 
have  been. 

This  bill  has  my  support.  It  h,ns  by  co- 
sponsorship.  It  will  have  my  vote.  But 
with  that  vote  goes  a  pledte  that  my 
efforts  will  not  end  with  this  essentially 
negative  step  in  dealing  with  the  ghetto. 
My  energies  will  not  end.  nor  should 
those  of  the  Nation,  until  the  people  of 
the  ghetto  exercise  all  the  rights  guar- 
anteed under  our  Constitution,  includ- 
ing the  right  to  participate  in  and  con- 
tribute to  the  fruits  of  our  society. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr  Chairm-in.  I 
rise  In  support  of  H.R.  421.  I  was  among 
those'who  introduced  this  b!ll,  or  a  very 
similar  one,  in  the  89th  Congress  and 
again  this  year. 

Events  of  recent  weeks  have  clearly 
demonstrated  the  need  for  legislation  of 
this  nature. 


As  wc  read  of  riots  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  this  summer — and  that 
is  the  only  real  name  for  them — riots: 
the  same  names  appear  in  the  news  in 
connection  with  these  dLsturbances  with 
manjtonous  regularity. 

It  must  be  increasint^ly  obvious  to  all 
Americans  that  we  have  a  hard  core  of 
professional  agitators  who  make  it  a 
practice  to  travel  from  State  to  State 
for  the  soie  and  e.xprcss  purpose  of  stir- 
rlniT  up  trouble  and  unrest.  Then  they 
move  on  to  a  new  location  leaving  be- 
hind them  property  destruction,  per- 
sonal injur>'.  even  .sometimes  loss  of. 
lives.  Equally  important,  and  perhaps 
even  more  important,  is  the  fact  that 
when  the  agitators  leave,  u  is  the  local 
people  who  have  to  suffer  the  after- 
effects; to  clear  up  the  rabbish  and  trj' 
to  close  social  and  economic  wounds 
which  may  take  a  renrratlon  to  heal. 

All  of  us  familiar  with  constitutional 
law  realize  and  admit  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  no  police  power  and  that 
maip.taiaing  law  and  order  is  a  State  and 
local  responsibility.  It  is  not  the  purpose 
of  the  legislation  now  before  us  to  at- 
tempt to  usurp  the  police  power  of  the 
States  or  to  set  up  machinery  to  arrest 
the  local  tcen-aner  who  throws  a  Molo- 
tov  cocktail  or  the  neighborhood  woman 
looting  a  supermarket.  It  is  in.stead.  the 
purpose  and  intent  of  this  legislation  to 
keep  at  home  where  he  belonrs  the  out- 
of-State  agita*-or  who  travels  acro.<:s 
State  lines  to  incite  and  ursje  people, 
such  as  these,  to  violent  action  they 
would  not  or  might  not  otherAvise  have 
engaged  in. 

The  Federal  Government  can.  and 
should,  keep  these  traveling  troublc- 
makprs  at  home  and  'live  our  State  and 
local  authorities  a  better  chance  to  solve 
their  local  problems  in  a  constructive 
fashion  and  m  an  atmosphere  not  arti- 
ficially stimuldted  by  those  having  no 
local  interest  and  no  local  responsibili- 
ties. 

In  coucUi.^ion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  my  colleague  from  North 
Cai-ohna,  the  Honorable  Basil  Whiten- 
ER.  who.  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  tiie  Judiciary,  worked  lontj  and  hard 
on  thi.s  legislation  and  has  .supported  it 
from  the  bcTinnine.  He  is  in  Taipei.  For- 
mo.=a,  addres^nt:  a  Freedom  Day  rally 
there,  durn:?  Taptive  Nations  Week,  but 
it  would  be  amiss  if  those  of  us  who 
know  of  his  efforts  on  this  Icsrislation 
and  his  interest  in  it  did  not  see  that 
this  is  a  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ri.se  today  to  .support  the  pa.ssage  of  H.R. 
421.  We  have  debated  many  Lssues  dur- 
ing this  ses.^i'^n  of  Congress  and  have 
many  more  to  debatr 

But.  Mr  Speaker,  thi--  is  one  of  the 
real  important  matters  that  we  face.  Thi.-; 
is  an  issue  that  the  taxpayers  want  us 
to  act  on. 

I  know  that  the  people  in  the  10th 
CoMgressional  District  of  Indiana  want 
action.  And  the  people  all  over  the  United 
States  want  action. 

They  want  a  halt  to  the  riots  that  are 
taklne  place  in  this  country. 

They  want  the  bloodshed  and  disorders 
to  stop. 

They  want  lootings  and  burnings  to 
cease. 


These  people  expect  Congress  to  act — 
and  act  now. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  introduced  this 
legislation  on  the  first  day  of  this  Con- 
gress and  at  that  time  I  said  that  we  had 
better  pass  this  measure  before  summer. 

Well — .summer  is  here.  .'Vnd  look  what 
has  happened  since  the  first  of  June. 
P'irst  there  vvas  Tampa.  Fla.;  then  Los 
Angeles,  Prattsville.  Nashville.  Cincin- 
nati, Dayton.  Montgomery,  Buffalo, 
Nia^'ra  Falls,  and  Lake  Geneva.  Wis. 

But  we  can  act  now. 

And  if  we  take  this  action  we  may 
prevent  agitators  like  Stokely  Carmichael 
from  bringing  his  wrecking  crews  to  such 
peaceful  communities  as  Richmond.  Ind., 
and  Toms  River.  N.J. 

This  administration  has  shouted  and 
appealed  for  civil  rights  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years. 

But  what  about  the  civil  rights  of  the 
victim.s  of  riots? 

What  about  the  rights  of  those  who 
are  killed  in  these  riots? 

What  about  the  richts  of  businessmen 
who  have  their  stores  bombed  and  looted? 

There  are  a  number  of  people  in  this 
countrj'  who  are  Intent  on  inciting  vio- 
lence and  unless  we  act,  we  may  witness 
more  bloodshed  and  looting  than  ever 
before. 

They  talk  about  black  power. 

They  talk  about  white  power. 

Let  us  talk  about  American  power. 

We  are  ail  Americans  and  we  are  the 
most  powerful  nation  in  the  world. 

The  majority  of  our  people,  both  white 
and  black,  want  to  live  in  peace. 

I  kn'"w,  as  you  know,  that  this  measure 
is  not  the  ultimate  answer. 

But  this  measure  should  put  a  stop  to 
some  anti-Americans  from  leading  dem- 
onstrations that  quickly  become  riots. 

These  people  that  these  bills  will  effect 
are  anti-AmMicans. 

They  oppose  our  boys  in  Vietnam. 

They  burn  the  American  flag. 

They  want  to  help  our  enemies. 

They  teach  people  how  to  dodge  the 
draft 
We  can  only  call  them  anti-Americans. 
So  a  vote  for  this  bill  is  a  vote  against 
these  riot  iii;>tieators. 

These  people  are  assas-sins.  They  want 
to  a.ssassinatp  our  country. 

We  can  stop  them — We  must  stop 
them — and  we  will  .«top  them. 

A  vote  for  this  mea.sure  will  certainly 
be  a  giant  step  in  tiie  right  direction. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chpirman.  I  am  strongly 
opposed  to  the  antiriot  legislation  which 
was  passed  by  the  Hou.se  last  year  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1966  and  which  is  now  pending  as  a 
sf>parate  bill. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Chr.irman.  even'  State 
already  has  adequate  legal  basis  under 
common  law  or  under  statutory  law 
to  prosecute  and  punish  individuals  who 
are  responsible  for  riots. 

To  superimpose  a  Federal  antiriot  law 
upon  State  laws  and  State  police  pow- 
ers is  unnecessary  and  would  tend.  I 
suggest,  to  make  Congress  appear  im- 
prudent in  the  eyes  of  the  vast  majority 
of  people. 

I  think  that  we  have  all  been  shaken 
by  the  succession  of  riots  in  our  urban 
ghettos.  And  I  am  sure  that  many  Mem- 
bers have  received  anxious  and  urgent 


letters  from  constituents  demanding 
that  the  Federal  Government  do  some- 
thing to  put  a  stop  to  violence.  But  let 
us  have  the  legislative  prudence  not  to 
rush  headlong  to  enact  Ineffective  and 
dangerous  legislation  which  duplicates 
the  la-.vs  of  the  States.  Such  legislation 
cannot  but  dLminish  the  respect  in  which 
Congress  is  held  by  the  greater  number 
of  citizens. 

I  urc:e  Members  to  consider  whether 
Federal  antiriot  legislation  would  not 
entail  a  threat  to  civil  liberties. 

The  fifth  amendment  declares:  "Nor 
shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same 
offense  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of 
life  or  limb."  Certainly  the  spirit  of  the 
fifth  amendment  would  be  violated  if  a 
man  were  prosecuted  under  both  State 
law  and  Federal  law  for  the  same  act  of 
Inciting  to  riot. 

Moreover,  it  might  well  be  contrary  to 
the  established  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  requiring  the 
Justice  Department  to  prosecute  a  man 
for  a  second  offense  against  law  when 
the  second  offense  against  law  proceeds 
from  the  same  action  as  the  first  offense. 
Here,  the  ;-econd  offense  would  be  viola- 
tion 01  Federal  law:  the  first  offense 
would  be  violation  of  State  law.  In  Petite 
V.  United  States — '^G,  U.S.  529,  533 — in 
1960,  the  Solicitor  General  stated  that  it 
is  the  geiieral  policy  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment not  to  prosecute  a  person  sev- 
eral tim.es  for  several  offenses  when  the 
offenses  arise  out  of  the  same  action. 
Would  net  this  general  policy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  be  violated  if  the  Justice 
Department  prosecuted  a  man  for  the 
Federal  offense  of  inciting  to  riot  if  such 
pro.secution  came  on  top  of  a  State  pros- 
ecution for  the  same  act  of  incitement? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  not  speak  well 
for  our  l.-inslative  wisdom  if  we  allowed 
our.seivcs  to  be  swept  on  the  current  of 
reaction  to  riots  to  enact  a  law  violative 
of  the  spirit  of  the  double  jeopardy 
clau.se  of  the  fifth  amendment  and  con- 
trary- as  well  to  the  general  policy  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  established 
pursuant  to  this  clause. 

A  second  and  more  serious  constitu- 
tional objection  is  that  Federal  antiriot 
legislation  would  threaten  the  first 
amendment  rights  of  speech  and  assem- 
bly. 

The  bill  would  authorize  prosecution 
for  traveling  interstate  or  using  any  fa- 
cility of  interstate  comm?rce  with  the  in- 
tention 01  inciting  to  riot. 

Ho-v  is  a  prosecutor  or  a  judge  or  a 
jury  to  determine  from  observable  facts — 
v.oid.  vnd  actions — whether  a  defendant 
intended  to  incite  or  encourage  others  to 
commit  acts  of  violence,  or  whether  his 
intention  was  simply  to  sneak  out  against 
inju.'tice?  Such  a  man  as  the  Reverend 
Dr  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  has  traveled 
from  State  to  State  and  has  protested  in 
the  strongest  way  against  the  conditions 
under  which  Negroes  live  in  our  urban 
ghettos.  And  yet  his  name  is  virtually 
synonymous  with  nonviolence  and  with 
the  ideal  of  friendship  between  white 
and  nonwhite  people. 

Just  a  year  ago.  Dr.  King  was  in  Chi- 
cago. Speaking  at  a  rally,  he  demanded 
that  the  city  abolish  its  slums,  establish 
equal  opportunity  for  Negroes  in  hous- 
ing and  jobs,  and  bring  about  complete 


school  integration.  When  he  did  not  ob- 
tain a  satisfactory  response  from  officials, 
he  declared  what  he  called  a  nonviolent 
war  on  the  city.  Shortly  thereafter, 
rioting  occurred.  Dr.  King  and  his  aide, 
the  Reverend  Andrew  Young,  tried  to 
stop  the  violence  and  failed. 

Now  would  it  not  be  possible  for  a 
prosecutor  to  try  to  infer  a  connection 
between  Dr.  King's  words  and  the  actions 
of  rioters?  Such  an  inference  would  be 
entirely  false  and  would  be  grievously 
imfair  to  Dr.  King,  who  has  preached 
nonviolence  for  so  long  and  who  has 
sought  so  earnestly  to  abolish  the  con- 
ditions which  stimulate  violence.  This  ex- 
ample suffices  to  show  the  threat  to 
freedom  of  speech  and  to  the  right  to  as- 
semble and  petition  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances posed  by  this  bill.  The  bill  would 
authorize  prosecutors  to  try  to  prove  in- 
tentions from  inferred  connections  be- 
tween words  and  actions. 

Lack  of  certainty  regarding  intentions 
behind  words  and  regarding  connections 
between  words  and  actions  would  open 
the  way  to  attacks  on  free  speech  viola- 
tive of  the  first  amendment.  It  might  be 
possible  for  a  prosecutor  to  argue  that 
from  a  man's  words  acts  of  violence  en- 
sued, ahd  that,  therefore,  the  man's  prior 
intention  while  traveling  interstate  ^-as 
to  incite  to  riot,  when,  in  fact,  neither 
of  these  allegations — that  a  man  intended 
to  incite  to  riot  and  that  his  words  caused 
a  riot — was  true. 

Moreover,  the  possibility  of  conviction 
for  doing  no  more  than  exercising  the 
Tight  of  free  speech  might  well  have  the 
effect  of  discouraging  free  speech.  This 
is  a  time  in  our  history  when  the  general 
welfare  requires  the  unhampered  exercise 
of  the  right  to  speak.  Millions  of  Amer- 
icans wiio  suffer  the  disadvantages  of 
poverty  and  racial  discrimination  need 
articulate  and  responsible  spokesmen.  To 
discourage  such  spokesmen  from  speak- 
ing out  would  be  not  only  unjusc  but  pos- 
sibly disastrous.  When  the  democratic 
process  of  public  advocacy  and  persua- 
sion is  curtailed,  the  likelihood  of  vio- 
lence is  increased.  Federal  antiriot  legis- 
lation might  well  increa.se  the  possibility 
of  violence. 

As  Attorney  General  Nicholas  Katzen- 
bac'o  testified  last  year  before  the  Execu- 
tive Reorganization  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee. The  subcommittee  w-as  investigating 
the  crisis  in  our  cities  and  the  role  which 
the  Government  should  play  in  meeting 
that  crisis.  Mr.  Katzenbach  was  asked 
why  riots  occur.  His  answer  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  Department  of  Justice  .  .  .  looked 
carefully  into  the  causes  of  riots.  We  con- 
clude that  they  were  Indeed  fomented  by 
agitators — agitators  named  disease  and  de- 
spair. Joblessness  and  hopelessness,  rat-In- 
fested housing  and  long-Impacted  cynicism. 

Thefe  sources  of  agitation  are  not  the  prod- 
uct of  Communists  or  black  nationalists  or 
terrorists.  They  are  the  product  of  genera- 
tions of  indifference  by  all  the  American 
people  to  the  rot  and  rust  and  mold  which 
we  have  allowed  to  eat  Into  the  core  of  our 
cities. 

If  we  wish  to  put  a  stop  to  urban  vio- 
lence, Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  try  to  do 
it  by  punitive  legi.slation  which  might  well 
discourage  free  speech.  Let  us  rather 
eliminate  the  agitators  named  by  Mr. 


Katzenbach.  Let  us  put  a  stop  to  violence 
by  replacing  slums  with  decent  housing, 
by  giving  Americans  of  all  races  freedom 
in  the  housing  market,  and  by  promoting 
equal  job  opportunities. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  HJl.  421.  I  introduced  a  very 
similar  bill  in  the  last  Congress  and  again 
during  tliis  session. 

I  believe  in  law  and  order.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  our  laws  provide  remedies  and 
proper  avenues  of  relief  for  all  griev- 
ances. It  also  provides  for  reasonable,  or- 
derly group  protest.  It  does  not,  however, 
permit  the  individual,  acting  alone  or 
with  others,  to  take  the  law  into  his  own 
hands,  to  pillage,  to  burn,  to  loot,  or  to 
kill,  for  his  own  ends.  If  we  tolerate  that, 
we  no  longer  have  law  and  government, 
we  have  anarchy. 

I  think  we  can  make  genuine  progress, 
peacefully,  toward  the  betterment  of  all 
our  people,  but  I  do  not  believe  we  will 
have  the  peace  in  which  to  work  for  it 
if  we  permit  unrestrained,  unreasoning 
people  to  roam  the  Nation  emotionally 
provoking  uprisings  by  preaching  hatred 
and  violence  and  by  making  wild 
promises  about  w-hat  can  be  blackmailed 
out  of  the  Nation  by  means  of  riot  and 
bloodshed.  We  have  a  responsibility  to 
see  that  the  law  is  upheld  and  order 
maintained,  or  there  will  be  freedom 
and  opportunity  for  nobody,  and  that  is 
why  I  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill  which  makes  it  a 
Federal  crime  to  travel  across  a  State  line 
with  the  specific  intent  of  causing  a  riot. 
I  am  proud  to  have  sponsore'd  similar 
legislation  myself. 

This  legislation  comes  at  a  particu- 
larly appropriate  time — summertime, 
when  riots  are  once  again  breaking  out 
all  over  the  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
riots  are  becoming  as  sure  a  sign  of 
summer  as  poison  ivj'. 

I  think  that  there  is  a  parallel  between 
rioting  and  poison  ivy  apart  from  sea- 
sonal coincidence.  When  poison  ivy  grows 
somewhere,  does  anyone  moan  and  groan 
over  poor  soil  conditions?  No  they  do 
not.  Why?  Because  poison  ivy  c%n  grow 
anywhere.  When  it  grows,  you  do  not 
try  to  analyze  its  botany,  you  simply 
get  rid  of  it. 

In  m.y  opinion,  we  should  spend  less 
time  p':impering  those  who  riot  and  more 
time  disciplinmg  them.  I  am  tired  of 
hearing  how  deprivation  is  at  the  root 
of  riots.  I  am  tired  of  hearing  how  poor 
hou.sing  makes  riots.  There  is  a  lot  of 
poor  housing  in  my  district,  but  no  riots. 
There  are  a  lot  of  poor  shacks  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States,  but  decent, 
law-abiding  citizens  -are  not  rioting.  I 
could  go  on  and  point  out  poor  housing 
conditions  in  almost  every  State  of  the 
Union  but  the  message  is  clear.  Housing 
does  not  make  riots — and  our  own  de- 
pression during  the  1930's  proved  that 
unemployment  does  not  make  riots. 

No — people  make  riots.  People  and  pol- 
iticians and  ivory-tower  social  planners. 
I  am  sick  and  tired  of  seeing  rioting  en- 
couraged and  excused.  Those  who  en- 
courage and  excuse  it  are  aiding  and 
abetting  a  social  phenomenon  which  is 
badly  disrupting  race  relations  in  these 
United  States.  Furthermore,  those  who 
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encourage  and  excuse  riots — often  with 
the  purpose  of  blackjacking  Federal  and 
local  legislative  bodies  into  passage  of 
handout  legislation  like  rent  subsidies — 
are  doing  a  great  disservice  to  those  mi- 
nority group  members,  including  some 
fine  people  in  my  own  district,  who  are 
fighting  poverty  by  the  tried  and  true 
American  tradition  of  holding  down  an 
honest  job. 

I  strongly  believe  in  this  bill  we  have 
before  us  here  today.  It  goes  to  the  root 
of  rioting — people.  People  like  Stokely 
Carmlchael,  who  would  be  a  trouble- 
maker whether  he  was  yellow,  white, 
black,  or  purple.  Speaking  of  trouble- 
makers, perhaps  this  bill  can  curb  the 
rich  white  suburban  punks  who  shift  be- 
tween the  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Connecticut  suburbs  to  start  disturb- 
ances and  disrupt  parties.  No  deprivation 
motivates  these  punks — at  least  not  eco- 
nomic deprivation. 

Let  me  suggest  that  there  Is  another 
variety  of  "deprivation"  at  work  in  our 
land.  Slowly  but  surely,  the  American 
ethic  of  hard  work,  self-help,  thrift. 
pride,  patriotism,  and  religion  Is  being 
eradicated  by  the  whining  sociology  of 
the  Great  Society,  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
and  by  "fun  city"  playboy  mayors.  This 
Is  the  deprivation  we  have  to  fear  in  this 
Nation— deprivation  of  our  great  Amer- 
ican heritage.  It  is  a  sad  day — and  ;t 
happened  last  summer — when  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  encour- 
aged rioting  on  behalf  of  rent  subsidies 
and  talked  of  how  he  himself  still  had 
enough  pep  to  lead  a  not 

Perhaps  if  we  pass  this  bill.  "Great 
Society"  politicians  will  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  the  language  of  the  speeches  they 
make  while  traveling  tietween  States. 

Some  of  my  labor  friends  have  ex- 
pressed some  fear  about  the  antilabor 
implications  of  this  bUl.  Let  me  assure 
them  that  there  is  nothing  In  this  bill 
which  will  in  any  way  aflfect  the  legiti- 
mate activities  of  labor  unions. 

Labor  luiion  members  and  organizers 
who  cross  State  lines  to  advertise  griev- 
ances and  support  unionism  are  certainly 
engaged  in  legitimate  union  activities 
without  Intent  to  cause  a  riot. 

The  key  to  this  legislation  Is  intent — 
intent  to  Incite,  organize,  promote  or 
carry  out  an  act  of  violence  In  further- 
ance of  a  riot. 

No  labor  union  representative  should 
have  any  fears  about  this  legislation  if 
his  Intent  and  only  intent  is  to  engage  in 
the  legitimate  activities  of  his  union. 
^  I  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill  because 
it  Is  much  needed  in  this  country  and 
much  desired  by  the  American  people. 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  riots 
and  the  fear  of  riots  are  one  of  the  great- 
est problems  which  face  our  local  com- 
munities today. 

But  we  would  be  misleading  the  people 
with  a  cruel  and  demogogic  hoax  if  we 
claim  that  by  enacting  H.R.  421  we  are 
directing  the  Federal  Government  to 
take  a  major  role  In  the  prevention, 
pimishment.  and  control  of  rioters. 

Whether  or  not  this  bill  is  enacted,  the 
primary  responsibility  will  continue  to 
be  that  of  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Persons  who  participate  in  any  way  in 
a  riot  have  violated  State  and  local  laws 


and  should  not  be  excused  but  should  be 
treated  firmly. 

H.R.  421  does  not  make  participation 
in  a  riot  a  Federal  crime. 

What  H.R.  421  would  do  is  to  make  it 
a  Federal  offense  to  cross  State  borders 
"with  intent  to  incite  a  riot." 

How  can  anyone  judge  what  is  in  a 
man's  mind  when  he  crosses  a  State 
border 

This  bill  is  either  ineffective  because 
a  successful  prosecution  will  be  extreme- 
ly difficult  or  it  is  a  dangerous  infringe- 
ment of  the  rights  of  Individuals  and 
free  speech  and  in  either  event,  it  should 
not  be  passed. 

The  real  reason  this  biil  is  before  the 
Congress  is  well  stated  in  an  editorial 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  July  13,  1967. 
which  said  that  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  "to  enable  Congress  to  strike  a  pos- 
ture" against  riots  to  permit  us  to  'ap- 
pear to  be  taking  action  against  the 
current  wave  of  ghetto  violence." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  ask  leave  that 
this  editorial  be  printed  in  full  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  editorial  follows : 
(Prom  the  Washington  Pos'.  July  13.  1967] 
Scapegoat  Bill 

Congressman  Cramer's  antlrlot  bill,  which 
untortunateiV  is  to  reach  the  floor  of  the 
House  today.  Is  another  In  the  long  tradition 
of  hysterica:  and  unconstitutional  legisla- 
tion drawn  up  merely  to  enable  Congress  to 
strike  a  posture.  The  great  danger  In  this 
kind  oi  performance  Is  that  something  may 
go  wrong  In  the  later  stages  of  maneuver 
and  result  In  actual  passage  of  the  bill. 

Its  putative  purpose  Is  to  authorize  Federal 
prosecution  of  anyone  who  crosses  a  State 
line,  or  uses  the  mall,  to  encourage  a  riot. 
The  real  purpose,  of  course.  Is  to  permit 
Congressmen  to  appear  to  be  talcing  action 
against  the  current  wave  of  ghetto  violence 
Congressmen  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  the 
real  causes  of  riots  are  native  to  their  sites. 
and  grow  amidst  unemployment  and  bad 
housing.  But  Congressmen  also  know  that 
the  remedies  to  unemployment  and  bad 
housing  are  extremely  complicated  and  not 
very  dramatic.  In  moments  of  stress  Con- 
gress always  turns  to  simple  solutions  like, 
In  this  case,  trying  to  put  Stokely  Carmichael 
in  Jail. 

In  Its  trenchant  and  highly  expert  analysis 
of  the  bin,  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  points  out  that  here  Congress  la  res- 
urrecting the  bankrupt  myth  of  the  outside 
agitator  as  the  source  of  rioting  If  this  bill 
were  to  pass,  any  riot  would  be  automatically 
followed  by  a  great  combing  through  per- 
sonal mall  and  public  statements  to  find 
evidence  that  someone,  somewhere,  said 
something  that  might  In  retrospect  seem  to 
have  promoted  or  encouraged  the  violence 
The  bill  is  an  unconscionable  attempt  to 
use  Federal  law  to  find  scapegoats,  after  the 
riots,  for  the  cities'  Inability  Vj  preserve 
order, 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  421.  the 
bill  before  us  which  will  pronde  penal- 
ties for  inciting  riots. 

The  growing  reports  of  distressing 
violence,  riots  and  disrespect  for  the  law 
must  be  reversed. 

A  primary  responsibility  ^or  control  of 
rioting  rests,  of  course,  with  local  offi- 
cials. We  would,  however,  be  remise  in 
our  duties  if  we  fail  to  provide  neces- 
sary legislation  on  a  national  basis  to 
control  those  who  use  interstate  facilities 
to  incite,  organize  and  promote  these 
riots. 


Although  the  destruction  and  chaos 
in  the  wake  of  rioting  in  our  cities  has 
been  great,  it  often  seems  that  those 
engaged  In  these  criminal  acts  are  a 
relatively  small  percentage  of  the  total 
population.  Even  smaller  is  the  number 
of  people  who  seem  to  turn  up  again  and 
again  in  the  cities  where  these  outbreaks 
of  violence  occur. 

It  Is  imperative  that  lawless  element? 
do  not  gain  control  of  our  c /mmunitles. 
No  civilization  can  tolerate  the  violence 
and  mass  crime  which  has  characterized 
the  so-called  protests  which  in  fact  have 
become  anarchy. 

We  must  demonstrate  our  opposition 
to  this  divisive  and  destructive  method  of 
operation  by  those  lawless  individuals 
who  incite  others  to  riot. 

We  must  return  to  respect  for  the  law 
and  orderly  procedure  in  redress  of 
grievances.  Our  support  for  law  and 
order  must  be  imequivocal. 

Without  full  and  complete  support  for 
law  and  order  we  will  see  an  increasing 
erosion  of  our  civilization  and  find  our- 
selves governed  by  the  law  of  the  jungle 
where  only  the  will  of  the  strongest  and 
largest  groups  prevail. 

As  a  step  toward  prevention  of  these 
destructive  riots,  I  urge  adoption  of 
H.R. 421. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  legislation  which 
would  make  it  a  Federal  crime  to  travel 
in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  or  to 
use  any  facility  of  interstate  commerce 
with  intent  to  incite  a  riot,  or  with  Intent 
to  damage  property  or  commit  crimes  of 
violence  in  the  course  of  any  violent  civil 
disturbance 

For  some  time  now  I  have  urged  en- 
actment of  this  urgent  legislation.  In  the 
2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress,  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1966.  I  first  Introduced  this 
measure  and  spoke  on  its  behalf.  On  Oc- 
tober 6.  1966,  I  appeared  before  Sub- 
committee No.  5  of  the  House  Judlciar>- 
Committee  to  request  its  favorable  con- 
sideration. On  January  31.  1967.  in  the 
opening  days  of  this  90th  Congress,  I 
again  introduced  and  spoke  for  my  bill 
And  I  stand  before  my  colleagues  now  to 
Insist  that  this  legislation  has  and  will 
continue  to  become  more  exigent  as  we 
move  toward  the  hotter  days  of  summer 

In  his  thoughtful  work.  "Leviathan." 
English  philosopher  Thomas  Hobbes 
^rvote  of  •'the  state  of  nature"  as  being 
OTle'IirwTircR  there  is  "continual  fear  and 
danger  of  violent  death."  the  life  of 
man  in  such  a  state  must  be,  in  Hobbes' 
view,  "solitary,  poor,  nasty,  brutish,  and 
short." 

It  would  seem  that  American  civiliza- 
tion has  come  a  long  way  from  those 
conditions.  As  we  move  toward  the  end 
of  the  seventh  decade  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury we  are  told  that  the  postlndustrial 
society  is  upon  us  and,  indeed,  that  a 
great  society  awaits  just  over  the  hori- 
zon. Yet  I  need  only  point  to  practically 
any  recent  newspaper  headline  to  dem- 
onstrate that  violence  is  still  very  much 
a  part  of  our  dally  lives.  Prom  Atlanta  to 
Buffalo,  from  Houston  to  Cincinnati,  and 
from  Los  Angeles  to  Boston,  cities  across 
the  United  States  have  felt  the  hard  im- 
pact of  restless  violence  in  1967.  As  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  stated  recently: 


By  June  17,  outbreaks  of  racial  violence 
had  occurred  In  27  cities— with  the  predicted 
'long,  hot  summer"   still   ahead. 

It  may  appear  a  bit  hyperbolic  to 
speak  of  urban  riots  and  "the  state  of  na- 
ture" in  the  same  breath,  but  the  former 
does  have  characteristics  of  the  latter. 
Once  a  mob  has  been  stoked  to  action  by 
outside  firebrands,  the  fine,  restraining 
wire  of  civility  is  soon  severed  and  law 
gives  way  to  anarchy.  Fortunately,  Mr. 
Chairman,  most  people  have  never  been 
caught  in  the  phrenetic  swirls  of  a  riot, 
but  for  those  growing  number  of  Ameri- 
cans who  have  been  victims,  life  must 
Indeed  seem  "solitary,  poor,  nasty,  biait- 
ish.  and  short." 

In  most  of  these  violent  eruptions  one 
common  and  distressing  fact  stands  de- 
fiantly clear:  they  were  spurred  by  pro- 
fessional, agitators  who  had  traveled  In- 
terstate to  wreak  their  devastation.  The 
evidence  is  all  to  clear  that  there  exists 
a  nationally  organized  effort  to  provoke 
"deeds  of  blood  and  violence"  across  the 
United  States  this  summer.  Surely  it  Is 
incumbent  on  us — who  are  explicitly 
charged  by  the  Constitution  to  "insure 
domestic  tranquillity"  and  "provide  for 
the  common  defense" — to  face  up  to  this 
national  problem.  By  exercising  this 
branch's  powers  under  the  interstate 
commerce  clause  we  can  successfully 
thwart  the  destructive  efforts  of  those 
who  roam  the  country  to  preach  hatred 
and  violence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  many  urban  areas  of 
this  Nation  there  are  soul-crushing  con- 
ditions which  breed  frustration  and 
alienation.  Under  the  catalyst  of  oppres- 
sive summer  heat  these  pent-up  emo- 
tions begin  to  boil  and  seek  an  outlet. 
But  these  emotions  and  the  conditions 
that  stoke  them  cry  out — not  for  ex- 
ploitation by  those  who  hate — but  for 
relief  of  a  constructive  nature.  Yet  any 
constructive  endeavors  are  effectively 
stalled  by  the  actions  of  those  few  racist 
elements  who  scurry  about  the  Nation 
happily  triggering  explosive  emotions. 

We  are  faced  with  an  exigency  of  crisis 
proportions.  Indeed,  public  order  Is 
threatened,  and  this  body  must  turn  its 
attention  to  legislation  such  as  I  sup- 
port here  today  to  deal  with  the  few 
demagogues  who  have  chosen  to  exploit 
racial  tmrest  for  their  own  glorification. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  McCtrtLocH]  on  the  additional 
news  which  he  has  presented,  along  with 
certain  other  Members,  as  well  as  upon 
his  timely  and  well-considered  remarks 
here  on  the  floor  today.  It  would  Indeed 
have  been  preferable  to  bring  to  the 
floor  H.R.  2516  as  a  part  of  this  bill,  or 
even  separately  upon  the  same  day,  to 
make  clear  that  the  Congress  remains 
deeply  concerned  with  the  protection  of 
the  civil  rights  of  all  Americans.  Happily, 
there  is  a  commitment  that  such  a  bUl 
will  shortly  be  brought  before  this  House 
so  that  we  may  consider  it  on  its  own 
merits  and  hopefully  enact  It  into  law. 

The  bill  which  we  do  have  before  us 
is  not  unrelated  to  civil  rights,  for  a  riot 
Is  Indeed  a  violation  of  the  civil  rights 
of  many  who  are  damaged  In  property  or 
even  In  person  by  the  results  of  the  riot. 
While  admittedly  legislation  of  the  type 


we  are  acting  upon  may  not  be  a  major 
step  toward  solving  the  problems  of  civil 
disturbance  arising  from  civil  rights  and 
other  imrest  in  our  cities,  it  is  a  proper 
and  carefully  limited  step  by  the  Federal 
Grovernment  in  an  area  in  which  only  it 
can  act.  For  these  reasons  I  shall  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
voting  against  this  bill,  H.R.  421,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  imconstltutlonal  and 
will  not  accomplish  the  purposes  for 
which  It  was  designed. 

I  deplore  riots  and  rioters  should  be 
punished  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law. 
To  deplore  rioting  does  not  necessitate  or 
justify  passing  unconstitutional  legis- 
lation in  the  heat  of  passion.  My  con^ 
science  requires  a  "no"  vote. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman — 

There  are  environmental  conditions  in 
many  cities  across  this  country  which  lend 
themselves  to  the  outbreak  of  riots.  If  we 
are  to  end  riots,  we  must  end  poverty. 

The  foregoing  Is  typical  of  the  state- 
ments coming  from  the  mouths  of  this 
administration.  Not  once  has  this  ad- 
ministration directed  Itself  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  riots  with  any  statements 
other  than  those  to  justify  the  deaths, 
the  looting,  destryction.  and  disorder 
which  have  resulted  from  this  alarming 
trend  of  civil  disobedience.  What  we  have 
seen  in  the  past  2  years  is  a  series  of 
justifications  and  rationalizations  for 
crime — yes,  crime. 

I  am  sure  we  could  prove  that  any- 
one who  commits  any  crime  of  any  sort 
is  sufiterlng  from  a  sickness  or  a  frustra- 
tion which  can  be  linked  to  his  child- 
hood development  or  to  his  environment. 
This  has  not  become  true  just  in  the  last 
2  years — it  has  been  true  since  man 
touched  earth.  If  we  accept  the  notion 
that  man  Is  not  born  a  criminal  then  we 
can  only  assume  that  he  develops  crim- 
inal tendencies  from  the  society  In  which 
he  grows.  But  in  spite  of  that,  free  men 
have  found  a  system  of  jurisprudence 
necessary  for  the  protection  and  welfare 
oi  a  society. 

What  we  are  doing  now  with  regard 
to  riot-torn  cities  and  communities 
across  this  country  contradicts  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice — saying  in  fact,  that 
mass  crime  is  shielded  from  law  by  Its 
relationship  to  the  social  ills  of  the  day. 
Rioters  have  found  a  nail  on  which  to 
hang  their  hats— it  is  called  poverty. 

Now  we  have  individuals  who  are  mak- 
ing a  fortune  in  money  and  power  out 
of  poverty  by  roaming  the  coimtry  driv- 
ing that  nail  into  the  corner  of  every 
community  In  which  a  pocket  of  poverty 
exists.  And  these  individuals  realize 
their  individual  opportunity  has  no 
limit  while  the  nail  supply  furnished  by 
this  administration's  attitude  keeps 
coming.  We  must  pull  the  nails  and  by 
doing  so,  start  helping  the  victims  of 
these  traitors  to  our  country. 

I  am  not  saying  we  should  Ignore  the 
"social  ills"  of  this  Nation— but  in  treat- 
ing the  "social  ills"  we  cannot  Ignore 
the  laws  of  this  land.  The  two  cannot 
be  equated  in  my  mind — to  the  extent 
that  we  erase  a  distinction  between  so- 
cial Injustice  and  criminal  behavior. 

Social  injustice  can  be  found  on  the 
plains  of  Kansas  inhabited  by  the  farm- 


ers, the  backbone  of  this  country.  They, 
my  friends,  are  the  blunt  of  discrimina- 
tory tactics  these  days.  Looking  to  the 
President's  Economic  Report  on  page 
275,  the  average  farm  income  from  1960 
to  1966  was  $3,648,  while  the  average 
family  income  in  the  riot  stricken  Watts 
area  of  Los  Angeles  for  those  years  was 
$3,841  according  to  the  New  York  Times 
of  May  20,  1966.  In  other  words,  they 
averaged  $193  more  than  the  farmers 
of  this  country. 

So  let  us  not  tack  all  this  lawbreaking^ 
to  the  statistics  of  poverty.  Ninety-six 
percent  of  the  people  of  this  country  are 
honest  law  abiding  citizens  irrespective 
of  their  economic  status.  This  measure 
is  aimed  at  the  4  percent  who  use  pov- 
erty as  an  excuse  to  justify  their  un- 
lawful acts.  I  believe  in  the  right  of 
dissent;  but  freedom  to  speak  does  not 
carry  with  it  the  right  to  incite  or  violate 
the  laws  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
the  commentary  of  Joseph  McCaffrey 
and  suggest  that  my  colleagues  read  it 
and  ponder: 

As  the  film  story  from  Newark  unfolded  on 
the  screen  here  in  the  studio  Friday  night, 
some  on  the  studio  floor  asked,  "Is  this 
America?"  Unfortunately,  It  was  America,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1967. 

Not  all  the  dead  from  the  rioting  have 
been  burled,  but  already  the  ap>ologies  are 
being  offered  for  those  who  did  the  murder- 
ing. One  of  the  reasons  we  are  a  nation  of 
violence  Is  that  we  excuse  all  violence.  We 
offer  all  sorts  of  alibis  for  the  drunk  driver 
who  murders  a  child  with  his  car.  There 
Is  nothing  that  shocks  us  anymore.  We  have 
more  sympathy  to  offer  the  murderer  than 
we  do  for  the  survivors  of  the  murdered.  We 
say,  about  the  hoods  in  Newark:  these  poor 
people  only  want  jobs.  What  kind  of  jobs? 

As  snipers,  killing  from  roof  tops?  As 
arsonists,  setting  fire  to  stores  and  homes? 
As  looters,  robbers,  and  thieves? 

Was  this  all  merely  an  audition  for  jobs 
like  that?  Where  do  we  offer  Jobs  like  that 
In  our  society? 

Is  this,  then,  what  is  meant  by  civil  rights? 
The  right  to  kill,  to  plunder?  Is  this  to  be 
the  only  fruit  of  the  civil  rights  bills,  and 
the  dozens  of  Great  Society  programs,  spend- 
ing millions  of  dollars  a  year? 

What  kind  of  a  nation  have  we  become 
where  men  with  guns  blast  away  from  the 
sanctuary  of  apartment  buildings,  killing 
youngsters  of  their  own  race,  merely  for  the 
fun  of  it?  Is  that  what  we  call  "civilization." 

Is  this  the  country  that  prides  itself  on 
makingjthe  world  safe  for  democracy  in  'Viet 
Namrftiousands  of  miles  away,  while  It  Is  un- 
abl^  to  make  the  streets  safe  for  Its  own  • 
citizens  at  home? 

Those  who  excuse  the  murder,  the  arson, 
and  the  looting  in  Newark  and  other  cities 
where  they  have  occurred,  are  about  on  a  par 
with  those  who  pulled  the  triggers  and  set 
the  fires. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
cently, along  with  many  colleagues.  I 
joined  Congressman  Cramer  In  introduc- 
ing a  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use  of 
any  facility  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  incite  a  riot  or 
other  violent  civil  disturbance. 

Last  year  the  House  expressed  itself 
on  this  matter  when  it  adopted  the 
Cramer  amendment  to  the  1966  civil 
rights  bill  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
389  to  25.  Of  course,  the  1666  civil  rights 
bill  died  In  the  Senate.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
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the   present    biU    'H.R.    421).    wUl    be 
passed  by  a  near  unanimous  vote. 

A  strong  law  i5  needed  to  cope  with 
those  riot  leaders  who  travel  Irom  city  to 
city  to  organize  and  spark  mob  violtnce. 
It  is  needed  to  provide  investigative  au- 
thority that  has  power  to  cross  State 
lines.  It  is  needed  as  a  deterrent.  Such  a 
law  would  deal  with  irresponsible  civil 
rights  spokesmen  as  well  as  such  radical 
organizations  as  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  the 
American  Nazi  Party,  and  Communist 
organizations. 

The  human  rights  of  many  innocent 
persons  of  all  races  are  denied  by  the 
violence  and  intimidations  which  have 
been  prevalent  all  too  often  in  recent 
months. 

Prompt  action  is  needed  on  this  anti- 
rlot  legislation  so  that  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  millions  of  law-abiding 
and  patriotic  Americans  of  all  races, 
colors  and  creeds  will  be  protected. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr,  Chairman,  1  rise  ;n 
support  of  the  bill  before  the  House  today 
making  it  a  Federal  crime  to  cross  Slate 
lines  or  use  any  facility  of  interstate 
commerce  with  the  intent  of  inciting 
a  riot.  The  need  lor  this  additional  letial 
weapon  is  obvious.  The  violence  and  de- 
struction of  the  weekend  focused  upon 
the  need  to  give  local  authorities  the 
full  weight  and  force  of  Congress  in  deal- 
ing with  this  type  of  illegal  and  criminal 
activity. 

There  are  those  who  say  the  causes  of 
violence  and  destruction  run  deep  in  the 
social  fiber  of  the  Nation.  I  would  only 
answer  that  the  fiber  of  our  Nation  is 
woven  by  the  legal  guarantees  which  in- 
sure every  citizen  due  process  and  fair 
treatment  under  the  law.  Anyone  who 
ignores  the  law  l.s  tearini,'  at  these  sinews 
which  bind  civilization  together. 

This  is  America,  not  some  anarchistic 
jungle  where  any  person  who  feels  he 
Is  not  getting  a  fair  shake  can  toss  a 
molotov  cocktail,  a.ssault  a  police  officer, 
or  run  wild  through  the  streets.  If  legal 
rights  are  to  mean  anything  they  must 
be  safeguarded  from  the  forces  which 
would  destroy  them.  That  is  why  our 
rights  are  so  precious  and  why  we  must 
enact  this  additional  weapon  with  whicii 
to  defend  them. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
vote  against  this  bill.  It  fails  to  deal  with 
the  real  causes  of  the  riots  which  have 
inspired  the  proposal.  It  may  even  open 
the  way  to  harassment  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  lawful  activities  such  as  labor 
union  picketins;  and  civil  rights  demon- 
strations. 

Existing  State  laws  and  local  or- 
dinances protect  the  public  from  illegal 
rioting  and  disturbances.  No  State  or 
local  law  enforcement  official  has  ijoumht 
additional  Federal  legislation  to  cope 
with  the  problem. 

The  measure  is  probably  unconstitu- 
tional, because  it  is  badly  drafted  and 
may  be  construed  to  impair  constitu- 
tionally protected  rights. 

This  is  another  example,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, of  legislation  that  fails  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  problem  it  purports  to 
deal  with.  The  causes  of  these  riots  are 
complex  and  deeply  rooted  in  the  short- 
comings of  our  urban  societies.  The 
House  should — it  must — squarely  face 
the  causes  of  these  riots  and  propose 


measures  to  solve  the  underlying  prob- 
iem.s 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  over 
the  last  weekend  in  my  own  State  of  New 
Jersey  we  have  been  provided  a  grim  and 
cruel  reminder  of  the  pressing  need  for 
stronj  and  effective  firearms  control  leg- 
islation. 'Ih-j  riot^  which  raged  m  Newark 
and  the  incidents  in  Plainfield  and  Jer- 
sey City  were  clearly  aided  and  abetted 
by  the  inadequacies  which  now  govern 
the  sale  of  firearms.  At  last  count  24  are 
dead  m  Newark,  one  police  officer  died  in 
Plainfield  and  one  man  was  burned  to 
death  in  Jersey  City.  Certainly,  more  ef- 
fective gun  control  laws  would  not  have 
prevented  the  riots,  but  they  would  have 
substantially  lowered  the  death  toll. 

We  hardly  need  a  tortured  not  to 
remind  us  of  the  need  for  strong  firearms 
le^iislation  During  1965,  0.6OO  niurder.s. 
34.700  agL-ravated  assaults,  and  the  vast 
major;ty  of  the  68.400  armed  robberies 
were  commuted  by  means  of  firearms. 
All  but  10  of  the  278  law  enforcement 
officers  murdered  during  the  period  1960 
to  196.5  were  killed  with  firearms.  And 
these  statistics  cannot,  of  course,  beuin 
to  indicate  the  personal  tragedy  each  of 
these  offenses  caused. 

But  even  wiih  all  this  in  mind,  we  still 
have  not  passed  an  eflce  live  tireaiins  con- 
trol bill. 

This  year  I  introduced  a  bill  to  limit 
the  interstate  sliipment  of  firearms  to 
only  licen.-A'd  dealers,  and  to  restrict  the 
.sale  by  those  dealers  ui  order  to  prevent 
felons,  juveniles  and  mental  incompe- 
tents from  obtaining  firearm.s.  The  bill 
does  not  restrict  anyone  legally  qualified 
to  possess  firearms  from  buying  or  using 
.such  firearms  for  sporting  or  other  legal- 
ly permissible  purposes. 

The  loud  cries  of  opposition  to  this 
legislation  from  various  sportsmen,  gun 
clubs  and  their  societies  are  irresponsible 
and  reflect  an  unwiUuigness  to  face  up 
to  tlie  problem  of  firearms  in  our  urban 
communities. 

In  Newark,  over  1.000  of  those  arrest- 
ed^many  for  illegal  pos.session  of  fire- 
arms— had  prior  criminal  records.  And 
yet  we  continue  to  allow  those  with  crimi- 
nal records,  like  many  who  roamed  the 
streets  of  Newark,  to  arm  themselves. 

It  is  sad  commentary  that  w^  need 
riots  and  mass  murder  to  spur  us  into 
action.  But  let  us  not  fail  to  .see  the  cruel 
lesson  such  violence  teaches.  We  must  put 
effective  firearms  legislation  on  the  books 
without  further  delay. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
unequivocally  support  and  urge  the  pa.s- 
sage  of  the  antiriot  bill  whose  fate  is  in 
the  hands  of  this  body.  I  believe  this  bill 
to  be  in  the  interest  of  every  peace-loving 
American — every  law-abiding  citizen. 

I  have  seen  firsthand  the  kind  of 
havoc,  injury,  and  damage  that  mi- 
checked  riots  caia  wreak  on  an  innocent 
commimity  and  unsuspecting  bystanders 
caught  in  one  of  those  waves  of  insanity. 
Recent  riots  in  Tampa,  BuiTalo.  Cleve- 
land, and  the  bloodbath  in  Newark 
tragically  point  up  the  need  for  such 
legislation.  These  riots,  in  most  cases, 
do  not  simply  happen  or  result  from 
what  the  social  apologists  are  wont  to 
tag  "spontaneous  combustion." 

There  is  a  set  pattern,  much  like  a 
military  plan,  tliar  clearly  unfolds  even 


for  the  most  disinterested  obsei-ver.  Rnd 
a  riot,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  you  will  find 
Stokely  Carmichael  or  others  of  his  ilk 
pouring  fuel  on  the  fires  of  hate — fan- 
ning tlie  flames  of  violence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  riots  in  this  coimtry 
were  almost  unheard  of  10  years  ago, 
and  when  they  did  occur  the  proper  au- 
thorities put  them  down  in  the  fastest, 
most  effective  manner  possible  so  as  to 
endanger  the  lives  of  as  few  as  po.ssible. 
Nowadays,  riot^  have  become'  so  common- 
place, .so  frequent  that  sometimes  we 
fail  to  s.'rasp  the  full  meanintr  of  the 
danger  that  lies  beliind  such  wanton  acts 
of  violence. 

The  death  toll  from  riots  grow.s  with 
each  new  outburst  of  violence.  Those 
participating  in  or  supplying  the  spark 
need'  d  to  sft  off  riots  are  clearly  acting 
ill  a  criminal  manntr  and  should  be  held 
respotisible  for  the  needless  death.s.  in- 
juries, and  countless  dollars  in  damages 
left  beliind. 

If  tills  piece  of  legislation  can  spare 
injury  or  save  lives,  then  it  certainly  is 
worth  immediate  and  speedy  passaaie. 
The  right  to  dissent  and  to  protest  what 
one  thinks  is  wrong  is  certainly  a  cor- 
nerstone of  our  American  .society.  But 
to  create  confusion,  disorder,  and.  at 
worst,  destruction  and  death  m  a  con- 
trived, premeditated  fa.sluon  is  nothing 
sliort  of  a  criminal  act  of  violence. 

This  is  a  country  of  laws,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  without  law.s  to  prevent  the 
preannounced  intention  to  commit  fur- 
ther crimes  the  "long,  hot  siunmer"  can 
onlv  be  loniier.  hotter — and  blood. er. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill  and  say  that  it  is  a 
clear  warning  to  those  who  are  insti- 
gating some  of  the  turmoil  that  is  now 
destroying  lives  and  property  in  many  of 
our  communiti-js.  It  is  a  warning  that 
no  longer  must  we  tolerate  the  activi- 
ties of  the  profe.ssional  agitators  who  go 
from  State  to  State  peddling  terror  and 
hate.  I  am  pleased  that  the  House  is 
facing  up  to  its  responsibility  to  protect 
the  lives  and  the  property  of  our  citi- 
zens. I  am  proud  to  vote  for  a  measure 
wiiich  I  hope  will  help  to  bring  an  end 
to  some  of  the  ftrife  many  of  our  cities 
are  experiencing. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
.sponsor  of  legislation  having  the  same 
purpose  as  the  bill  being  con.sidered  here 
today  to  penaliz'i  interstate  travel  or 
the  use  of  interstate  facilities  to  incite 
or  promote  riots.  I  strongly  urge  passage 
of  this  legislation. 

The  bill  is  not  intended  to  proscribe 
legitimate  activities.  Groups  or  individ- 
uals who  travel  in  interstate  ccnimerce 
for  the  purpose  of  jiarticipating  in  law- 
ful public  demonstrations  will  be  free  to 
continue  to  do  .so. 

It  is  those  individuals  who  disrupt  the 
peace  of  our  cities  by  inciting  violence 
who  must  be  curbed.  I  believe  the  need 
for  inamediate  and  effective  antiriot  leg- 
islation to  deter  professional  agitators 
from  continuing  to  spread  riots  and  dis- 
order throughout  the  country  is  appar- 
ent and  indisputable. 

We  must  not  forget  tliat  the  many  j 
law-abiding  citizens  of  this  country  have 
personal  and  property  rights  that  are 
being  violated  by  arsonists,  looters,  and 
others  bent  more  on  criminal  action  than 


civil  reform.  Our  cities  must  be  kept  safe 
from  the  great  danger  of  injury  or  death, 
and  damage  to  property  which  inevitably 
results  from  the  riots  w^e  have  been  ex- 
periencing, and  we  have  seen  at  first- 
hand in  Cincinnati  in  the  past  few  weeks 
the  fear  and  violence  which  these  dis- 
orders bring.  And.  of  course,  many  other 
once  peaceful  cities  have  experienced 
this  same  trouble. 

There  is  a  valid  and  demonstrated 
need  for  the  action  we  propose  to  take 
here  today,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
bill  will  receive  tlie  overwhelming  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  1,000 
percent  for  this  legislation. 

The  American  people  are  demanding  a 
stop  to  the  unholy  rioting  with  which 
certain  sections  of  this  country  are  now 
afflicted.  Such  lawlessness  is  imjustifiable 
under  any  pretext.  Therefore,  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Congress  to  take 
strong  measures  to  put  "teeth"  into  the 
law. 

We  are  remiss  in  our  duty  if  we  con- 
tinue to  ignore  the  average  law-abiding 
citizens  and  merchants  of  this -Nation. 

This  body  can  remedy  the  situation  by 
giving  our  law  enforcement  agencies  the 
means  to  carry  out  their  responsibilty  of 
protecting  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
American  citizen. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed  to  H.R.  421.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  legal  defects.  I  believe 
there  are  questions  about  the  bill's  en- 
forceability and  its  Infringement  on  first 
amendment  freedoms.  Furthermore,  I  be- 
lieve the  bill  might  be  misapplied  to 
interfere  with  the  legitimate  activities 
of  civil  rights  leaders  or  labor  organizers. 

I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  the  rights, 
both  of  minority  groups  and  of  labor. 
I  do  not  want  to  lend  myself  to  the  pas- 
sage of  any  bill  which  an  unfriendly  pros- 
ecutor might  use  if  there  is,  say.  disorder 
during  a  lawful  demonstration  or  on  a 
picket  line. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  society  cannot 
tolerate  or  condone  riots,  violence,  loot- 
ing, arson,  and  sniper  slaying;  but  I  do 
not  believe  this  bill  will  cope  with  the 
real  causes.  This  bill  is  a  "temporary 
escape  valve"  aimed  at  a  few.  There  is 
no  evidence  to  support  the  argument  that 
"professional  agitators"  who  travel  from 
State  to  State  are  in  any  significant  way 
to  blame  for  riots.  Rather,  I  believe  the 
bill  will  hamper  our  progress  in  the  fields 
of  civil  rights,  antlpoverty,  housing,  em- 
ployment, and  other  social  ills  of  our 
ghetto  areas. 

Unfortunately,  no  hearings  were  held 
on  H.R.  421  and  only  limited  hearings 
were  held  last  year  on  a  similar  bill, 
which  the  Justice  Department  opposed. 
This  Department  has  not  even  had  the 
opportunity  to  submit  a  report  on  the 
bill  before  us. 

We  must  place  emphasis  on  programs 
to  correct  the  underljdng  causes  of  riots 
and  discontent:  better  housing,  Jobs, 
education,  and  expansion  of  the  anti- 
poverty  program.  We  must  not  resign 
ourselves  to  the  prospect  of  a  permanent 
ghetto.  We  can  eliminate  ghetto  riots 
by  eliminating  ghettos. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us 
are  shocked  and  dismayed  by  the  huge 


wave  of  rioting  and  outbreak  of  violence 
that  has  swept  through  so  many  cities 
in  our  country.  The  violence  in  Newark 
last  week  was  little  less  than  open  war- 
fare between  the  rioters  and  the  forces 
of  law  and  order.  Such  vicious  outrages 
against  the  commimity  cannot  be  toler- 
ated and  action — solid  constructive  ac- 
tion— must  be  taken  to  deal  with  the 
prpblem.  But  this  bill  does  not  offer  that 
constructive  solution. 

Proponents  of  this  bill  present  their 
arguments  as  though  there  were  not  now 
laws  on  the  books  to  deal  with  riots  and 
violence.  But  that  is  not  true.  The  crimi- 
nals who  violate  our  community  by  burn- 
ing or  by  looting  or  by  shooting  or  by 
bombing  are  subject  to  punishment  now 
under  the  laws  of  every  State.  Those  laws 
will  not  be  superseded  or  assisted  by  this 
bill.  Punishment  for  violation  of  these 
laws  will  continue  to  remain  the  primary 
responsibility  of  local  and  State  govern- 
ments. And  this  bill  will  not  serve  to 
check  the  explosive  forces  in  congested 
urban  communities. 

No  Member  of  the  Congress  is  more 
highly  respected  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  He  knows  the  prob- 
lem. This  is  what  he  said  in  an  address 
a  few  night  ago : 

If  Congress — 

He  said — 

out  of  fear  or  an?er.  continues  to  choose  the 
path  of  Inaction,  racial  violence  In  the  United 
States  will  not  only  continue.  It  will  occur 
with  ever- Increasing  Intensity.  The  lightning 
and  violence  will  strike  again  and  again  and 
again. 

Those  are  the  v/ords  of  the  jimior  Sen- 
ator of  Massachusetts  who  knows  what 
he  is  talking  about.  And  this  bill  follows 
the  path  of  inaction. 

There  is  no  doubt,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  community  must  be  protected  from 
the  enemies  of  society  who  would  destroy 
it.  Law  and  order  must  be  maintained. 
Society  cannot  exist  without  respect  for 
the  rule  of  law. 

But  as  I  stated  earlier,  Mr.  Chairman, 
every  State  in  the  Nation  has  laws  on 
its  books  to  pimish  rioters  and  those  who 
incite  to  riot.  Agitators  who  cross  State 
lines  to  engage  in  such  heinous  acts  are 
now  subject  to  the  provisions  of  such 
laws.  They  can  be  prosecuted  and  be  sent 
to  jail  or  fined.  And  in  most  jurisdictions, 
local  authorities  are  able  to  deal  with 
outbreaks  and  to  punish  offenders.  As 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Gorman]  pointed  out  in  an  earlier  de- 
r  bate,  following  the  riots  in  Watts,  for 
example,  there  were  3,645  arrests  made, 
which  resulted  in  2,376  convictions.  The 
State  and  local  governments  are  willing, 
for  the  most  part,  and  determined  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  lawbreakers. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned 
with  the  vagueness  of  this  bill. 

Legal  and  peaceful  assembly  is  a  right 
protected  by  the  Constitution.  I  abhor 
illegal  and  violent  demonstrations  and 
cannot  condone  the  actions  of  those  who 
threaten  and  violate  the  persons  and 
property  of  others.  But  those  who  want 
to  express  themselves  In  a  legal  and 
peaceable  way  should  be  protected.  I 
consider  this  bill  a  threat  to  that  basic 
right. 

Former      Supreme      Court      Justice 


Charles  E.  Whittaker,  in  a  recent  debate 
with  WiUiam  Sloan  Coffin,  Jr.,  expressed 
himself  strongly  in  support  of  enforce- 
ment of  law,  particularly  against  viola- 
tors who  picket  and  demonstrate  ille- 
gally. Yet,  even  he,  in  response  to  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  he  saw  any  useful 
purpose  in  the  enactment  of  so-called 
rioting  bills,  said: 
Possibly — 

He  said — 

but  I  am  sure — 

And  I  emphasize  this  point — 

I  am  svire  tlxe  laws  we  have  are  adequate  to 
meet  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  criminal  trou- 
bles we  have. 

He  thought  the  act  would  probably  be 
constitutional,  but  he  questioned  ite 
necessity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  an  improper 
substitute  for  the  legislation  we  should 
be  considering.  I  shall  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  although 
the  committee  report  refers  to  my  com- 
mimity as  one  for  which  this  legislation^ 
is  specifically  required.  I  am  opposed  to 
this  bill  in  its  present  form.  I  fail  to  dis- 
cover any  State  or  local  demand  for  the 
enactment  of  Federal  legislation  on  this 
subject. 

An  Ohio  grand  jury  report  after  last 
summer's  incidents  in  Cleveland  made 
the  following  recommendations: 

As  earlier  in  this  section  of  the  Jury's  re- 
port it  was  indicated,  the  Jury  now  requests 
that  the  Cuyahoga  County  delegation  to  the 
next  session  of  the  Ohio  Assembly  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  following  suggestions  for 
new  and  more  Inclusive  legislation  covering 
such  situations  as  the  Superior  and  Hough 
Area  disorders  represent. 

1.  Inciting  to  riot:  No  person  with  the  In- 
tent to  cause  a  riot  shall  do  any  act  or  engage 
in  any  conduct  which  urges  a  riot,  or  urges 
others  to  commit  acts  of  force  or  violence,  or 
the  burning  or  destroying  of  property,  and  at 
a  time  and  place  and  under  circumstances 
which  produce  a  clear  and  present  and  imme- 
diate danger  of  acts  of  force  or  violence  or 
the  burning  or  destroying  of  property.  Who- 
ever violates  this  section  shall  be  imprisoned 
not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  twenty  years. 

2.  Definition  of  Riot:  Any  use  of  force  or 
violence,  disturbing  the  peace,  or  any  threat 
to  use  such  force  or  violence,  if  accompanied 
by  immediate  power  of  execution  Involving 
two  or  more  persons  carrying  on  such  conduct 
and  without  authority  of  law.  is  a  riot. 

3.  Enhanced  Penalty  for  Arson  or  Attempt- 
ed Arson  during  a  Riot:  An  amendment  to 
Revised  Code  section  2907.06  (this  section 
concerns  Itself  with  the  attempt  to  bum  or 
set  on  fire  or  to  do  any  act  preliminary 
thereto  or  the  burning  of  buildings) : 

Upon  the  proclamation  of  the  Governor 
proclaiming  a  state  of  disaster  of  extreme 
emergency  because  of  a  riot,  whoever  violates 
this  section  during  such  period  covered  by 
said  proclamation  shaU  be  fined  not  less  than 
$5,000,000  and  imprisoned  not  less  than  Ave 
nor  more  than  twenty  years  or  both. 

4.  Assault  against  a  fireman  or  policeman 
acting  In  the  course  of  his  duty:  No  person 
shall  assault  a  fireman  or  policeman  while 
such  fireman  or  policeman  Is  acting  in  the 
course  of  his  duties.  Whoever  violates  this 
section  shaU  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000.00 
or  imprisoned  not  less  than  one  or  more  than 
twenty  years  or  both. 

These  recommendations  requested  Im- 
proved State  laws  to  meet  the  problem. 
Nowhere  did  the  grand  Jury  report  sug- 
gest Federal  legislation. 
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The  recommendations  for  State  legis- 
lation appear  to  be  much  better  drafted 
than  the  proposal  before  us  today.  They 
require  that  the  punishable  acts  occur 
under  circumstances  which  produce  a 
clear  and  present  and  immediate  danger 
of  acts  of  force  or  violence  or  the  burn- 
ing or  destroying  of  property.  In  the 
Ohio  Grand  Jury  report  recommenda- 
tion— the  definition  of  a  riot  provides 
that  It  must  be  accompanied  by  "imme- 
diate power  of  execution  involving  two  or 
more  persons  carrying  on  such  conduct 
and  without  authority  of  law." 

So  far  as  I  can  determine,  the  enact- 
ment of  these  statutes  by  the  State  of 
Ohio  would  reach  all  aspects  of  the 
Cleveland  problem.  The  local  grand  Jury 
which  closely  studied  this  problem  came 
to  this  conclusion. 

The  Ohio  Legislature  is  currently  In 
session  along  with  the  legislatures  of 
many  of  the  States.  These  State  legisla- 
tures have  the  full  capacity  and  the  re- 
sponsibility to  deal  with  this  problem. 
The  Federal  Government  should  not  as- 
sume Jurisdiction  unless  there  is  a  clear 
indication  that  State  police  powers  are 
inadequate  and  unable  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  maintaining  law  and  order 
at  the  State  and  local  level.  No  State 
legislative  has  adopted  a  State  resolu- 
tion urging  Federal  action.  No  Governor 
has  requested  a  Federal  law. 

It  seems  indeed  strange  that  the  de- 
mand for  Federal  Intervention  has  come 
at  the  insistence  of  the  very  people  who 
persistently  denied  Federal  Intervention 
on  the  solutions  to  the  poverty  problems 
which  germinate  disturbance  and  de- 
spair. Do  the  proponents  of  Federal  in- 
tervention in  this  ares  also  support  Fed- 
eral intervention  in  the  correction  of 
poverty  and  slimi  problems.  Were  they 
counted  among  those  who  supported 
Federal  efforts  to  upgrade  substandard 
housing,  substandard  education  and  em- 
ployment opportunities''  Can  we  assume 
now  their  demand  for  Federal  interven- 
tion at  the  effect  will  extend  to  the  cause? 
I  would  like  to  believe  that  it  would — but 
this  is  not  supported  by  the  record. 

The  solutions  to  the  underlying  cause 
of  the  social  discontent  which  provides 
a  crowd  or  a  mob  for  the  rioter  are  not 
met  by  this  legrislation.  Mob  leadership 
does  not  depend  on  Interstate  direction. 
It  will  develop  wherever  and  whenever  a 
crowd  has  cause  to  gather  Everyone  In 
government  should  know  this.  It  Is  the 
infected  wound  which  gathers  the  pain. 
It  is  never  cured  by  a  use  of  a  tourniquet. 
Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
antlrlot  bill  Is  a  fraud  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  bill  rests  on  the  as- 
siunptlon  that  riots  are  caused  by  pro- 
fessionals traveling  from  State  to  State. 
This  assumption  is  simply  not  true.  Riots 
are  caused  by  the  explosive  frustration 
and  impatience  of  those  who  suffer  from 
the  problems  that  have  arisen  from  gen- 
erations of  slum  life — from  the  slum 
housing,  unemployment,  inadequate 
education  and  training  programs,  and 
all  the  other  deprivations  which  are  so 
characteristic  of  the  Negro  ghetto.  Let 
me  stress  the  obvious  and  state  that  I 
oppose  rioting,  looting,  vandalism,  and 
violence  of  every  kind,  but  this  bill  is 
based  upon  a  mistaken  theory  and  could 
have  no  effect  on  the  occurrence  of  Hots. 


As  the  evidence  from  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  sliows, 
riots  result  from  the  problems  of  slum 
life. 

Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  pretty 
well  summed  up  the  truth  about  this  bill 
in  his  appearance  last  Sunday  on  the 
national  ABC-TV  program,  "Issues  and 
Answers."  Let  me  read  to  you  his  state- 
ment from  the  transcript  of  that  pro- 
gram: 

I  think  U  also  Important  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  not  believe  that  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion before  Congress  directed  at  empower- 
ing Federal  prosecution  of  people  moving  In 
Interstate  commerce  to  cause  riots  could 
really  reduce  riots  In  the  United  States.  It 
will  have  very  little  lmpaM:t  In  that  area. 

I  am  sure  someone  might  ask  that  "if 
this  bill  is  as  Ineffective  as  you  say  why 
then  are  you  concerned  about  it?"  My 
answer  would  be  in  two  parts.  First  of 
all  there  are  many  serious  implications 
and  pHJSslble  applications  of  this  bill.  The 
bUl  raises  serious  constitutional  ques- 
tions and  also  It  threatens  to  Interfere 
with  the  legitimate  rights  of  expression. 

The  bill  actually  amounts  to  an  open 
invitation  to  arrest  those  who  seek  to 
encourage  voting  and  free  exercise  of 
civil  rights  or  the  organization  and  ac- 
tivities of  labor  unions.  At  best.  It  offers 
no  workable  limits  to  wholesale  harass- 
ment and  denial  of  the  freedom  to  speak 
and  to  travel.  That  is  a  high  price  to  pay 
for  a  measure  which  might  afford  some 
jseople  the  psychic  satisfaction  of  seeing 
a  few  colorful  figures  arrested,  but  which 
most  certainly  would  have  no  effect  upon 
the  occurrence  of  riots.  It  1*  unseemly  for 
this  Congress  to  hurriedly  fasten  to  a 
mythical  scapegoat  merely  because  the 
road  to  effective  solution  appears  long 
and  difficult. 

Increased  public  awareness  of  the 
grave  consequences  of  this  bill  has  de- 
veloped during  the  past  few  days.  "The 
entire  labor  movement,  Including  the 
AFL-CIO,  the  Teamsters,  and  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  and  dlso  the  Leadership 
Conference  on  Civil  Rights  are  all  strong- 
ly opposed.  One  of  their  concerns  is  that 
this  bill  might  Interfere  with  their  legiti- 
mate activities  no  matter  what  language 
specifically  exempting  them  might  be  in- 
cluded." 

I  hope  that  later  this  afternoon  I  will 
have  a  chance  to  more  fully  develop  my 
concerns  about  the  serious  problems  con- 
tained In  this  bill,  particularly  the  pos- 
sible Infringements  of  free  expression  of 
such  groups  as  civil  rights  and  labor  or- 
ganizations. Also  I  hope  to  later  In  the 
debate  discuss  In  some  detail  the  serious 
legal  problems  in  this  bill. 

However,  for  now  I  would  like  to  rely 
on  the  letter  sent  to  every  Member  of 
the  House  which  was  signed  by  17  Mem- 
bers, including  myself.  Since  every  Mem- 
ber received  a  copy  of  this  letter  yester- 
day, I  see  no  reason  to  now  go  into  all  the 
various  considerations  that  the  17 
of  us  attempted  to  raise.  Let  me 
Just  quote  the  second  sentence  of  that 
letter  which  I  think  summed  up  our 
argimients : 

Tba  bill  1«  wrong  in  conception,  ha«  re- 
oelved  Inadequate  consideration,  ba«  grave 
leg&l  defects,  and  r&lMe  serious  poeslbUlUes 
of  Interference  with  the  legitimate  actlvltes 
of  civil  rights  groups  and  labor  organizations. 


To  make  the  record  complete  I  include 
the  letter  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

HOCSE   OF   RePRESENT.\TIV'ES, 

Washington.  D.C..  July  18.  1967. 
Dear  CoLij:.*GtnE :  On  Wednesday,  the  House 
will  consider  HJR.  421,  a  bill  publicized  as 
an  antiriot  measure.  The  bill  is  wrong  in 
conception,  has  received  inadequate  consid- 
eration, has  grave  legal  defects,  and  raises 
serious  possibilities  of  interference  with  the 
legitimate  activities  of  civil  rights  gro^ips 
and  labor  organizations,  and  therefore  we 
oppose  it. 

Though  we  would  hope  this  statement  is 
unnecessary,  let  us  stress  that  we  oppose 
rioting,  looting,  vandalism,  arson,  bombing 
and  all  forms  of  violence  and  terror.  But  all 
of  these  activities  are  already  amply  covered 
by  State  and  local  laws.  This  bill  will  not 
add  to  the  tools  of  law  enforcement  already 
possessed  by  the  states.  No  local  or  state  law 
enforcement  official  has  requested  such  a 
federal  law. 

We  would  prefer  to  Improve  the  measure 
If  It  had  some  value,  but  It  does  not.  Other 
proposals,  good  In  themselves,  can  not  rec- 
tify a  bill  based  upon  a  mistaken  theorv. 
The  proponents  attribute  riots  to  "profes- 
sional agitators"  who  travel  from  state  to 
state,  but  there  Is  no  evidence  to  support 
this  contention.  The  real  cause  of  the  riots 
Is  the  explosive  frustration  and  Impatience 
of  those  who  suffer  from  the  slum  housing, 
unemployment.  Inadequate  education  and 
training  programs,  and  all  the  other  depriva- 
tions which  are  so  characteristic  of  the 
ghetto.  Congress  could  effectively  help  to 
stop  riots  by  dealing  with  these  basic  causes 
Instead  of  relying  on  this  misconceived  bill. 

We  have  little  confidence  In  a  bUl  reported 
to  the  House  without  adequate  consideration. 
No  hearings  at  all  have  been  held  on  this 
bin.  The  very  limited  hearings  held  last  fall 
on  a  similar  prop>osal  have  not  even  been 
published.  The  Justice  Department  opposed 
last  year's  version.  Its  report  on  this  year's 
bill  has  not  been  received.  Both  the  Justice 
Department  In  commenting  on  last  year's 
bill  and  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
regarding  this  year's  version  raised  serious 
questions  regarding  the  bill's  enforceability 
and  also  its  poeslble  infringement  of  freedom 
of  speech  and  due  process. 

The  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights, 
composed  of  more  than  100  national  labor, 
liberal,  civil  rights,  religious  and  civic  groups, 
strongly  opposes  this  bill.  There  is  much 
concern  that  the  legitimate  actixHtiea  of  labor 
unions  may  be  threatened  by  this  bill,  no 
matter  what  language  exempting  them  might 
be  included.  The  AFL-CIO,  the  Teamsters 
and  the  United  Mine  Workers  all  have  taken 
specific  stands  against  the  bill.  For  example, 
Mr.  Jack  Conway,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Industrial  Union  Department  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  stated  in  a  recent  letter  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  House: 

"We  believe  that  the  bUl  will  result  In 
unjust  harassment  to  civil  rights  workers, 
as  well  as  to  labor  union  representatives. 
Clearly,  the  rights  of  all  Americans  engaged 
in  activities  relating  to  social  protest  which 
may  associate  them  In  any  way  at  any  time 
in  minor  disturbances  on  picket  lines  or  else- 
where are  endangered  by  this  bUl." 

We  will  support  a  motion  to  recommit  the 
bill  so  that  hearings  can  be  held  on  the 
question  of  its  necessity.  If  this  fails,  we  will 
vote  against  the  bill.  We  hope  you  will  join 
with  us. 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  George  E.  Brown, 
Jr..  PhlUp  Burton,  Jeffery  Cohelan, 
John  Conyers,  Jr.,  Charles  C.  Dlggs, 
Jr.,  John  a.  Dow,  Don  Edwards,  Don 
Fraser,  Jacob  H.  Gilbert,  Augustus  F. 
Hawkins,  Robert  W.  .iastenmeler, 
Robert  N.  C.  Nix.  Benjamin  S.  Rosen- 
thal, William  F.  Ryan,  James  H. 
Scheuer,  Herbert  Tenzer. 


Instead  of  discussing  the  bill  itself,  let 
me  share  with  the  Housfe  my  major  con- 
cern about  this  bill.  The  worst  thing 
about  this  bill  is  that  it  deflects  the  at- 
tention and  concern  of  this  House  and 
also  the  country  from  dealing  with  the 
true  cause  of  the  desperation  and  frus- 
tration in  Negro  ghettos  which  are  re- 
flected in  periodic  riots.  To  focus  on  the 
mythical  scapegoat  of  interstate  riot  cre- 
ators is  to  do  the  worst  possible  disserv- 
ice to  our  country.  For  only  when  the 
American  people  and  their  Government 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  the  desperate 
problems  of  the  ghetto  are  reaching 
crisis  proportions  do  we  have  any  chance 
of  dealing  with  them  in  any  significant 
way.  Since  I  consider  this  deflection  of 
attention  the  most  disturbing  thing 
about  our  consideration  of  this  particu- 
lar bill.  I  would  like  to  present  to  my 
colleagues  in  some  detail  a  discussion  of 
just  some  of  the  basic  causes  of  the 
riots.  These  riots  should  actually  be  a 
cause  of  shame  for  the  American  people 
because  they  so  clearly  result  from  a  cen- 
tury of  discrimination  of  the  most  ex- 
treme kind. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  most  urgent  problem  in  the  ghetto 
is  unemployment.  The  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  has  stated  that  its  national  un- 
employment statistics  have  no  meaning 
in  regard  to  Negroes  in  the  center  cities. 
A  national  unemployment  rate  of  6 
percent  is  considered  "dangerous."  while 
the  Negro  unemployment  rate  is  esti- 
mated to  be  from  10  to  33  percent.  Com- 
pare thfte  estimates  with  the  national 
figure  of  3.8  percent.  The  rate  of  job- 
lessness among  Negro  youth  is  now  esti- 
mated to  be  more  than  30  percent,  much 
higher  than  any  other  group  and  much 
higher  than  the  overall  rate  of  unem- 
ployment during  the  worst  days  of  the 
depression  in  the  1930's. 

inadequate  incomes 

The  Negro  unemployment  figures  are 
reflected  in  the  figures  for  the  average 
incomes  of  Negro  Americans.  The  Negro 
median  income  Is  far  below  the  white 
in  our  "affluent  society."  Instead  of  the 
widely  held  view  that  Negroes  are  slowly 
but  surely  narrowing  the  economic  gap, 
the  facts  are  the  gap  is  today  about  the 
same  as  it  was  15  years  ago.  And  during 
this  time  it  was  even  wider.  In  1952  the 
median  family  incomes  of  nonwhites  was 
57  percent  that  of  whites.  By  1958  it  had 
dropped  to  51  percent.  By  1964  the  figure 
had  finally  climbed  back  up  to  56  per- 
cent— still  slightly  less  than  the  figure  12 
years  before.  When  you  localize  these 
figures  in  the  well-known  hotspots  of 
America  you  come  up  with  very  frighten- 
ing statistics  that  help  explain  why  riots 
have  occurred  in  these  areas.  During  the 
1960's  the  median  family  income  in  the 
Watts  area  of  Los  Angeles  has  actually 
decreased  from  $3,900  annually  to  $3,800. 
In  the  Hough  (Huff)  area  of  Cleveland 
it  has  dropped  from  $4,350  to  $3,700. 

LOW    QUALITY     EDUCATION 

And  lest  someone  Immediately  suggests 
that  education  is  the  panacea  let  me  dis- 
cuss with  you  the  comparative  earning 
potentials  of  a  Negro  and  white  college 
graduate.  As  you  all  know  there  is  much 
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discussion  about  the  economic  sense  of  a 
college  education.  Figures  are  always 
cited  to  show  that  the  increased  lifetime 
earning  potential  of  a  college  graduate  is 
so  much  greater  than  that  of  a  high 
school  graduate,  that  the  admittedly 
high  cost  of  a  college  education  is  re- 
paid many  times  over  during  a  lifetime. 
However,  the  statistics  shows  that  the 
lifetime  earning  potential  of  a  Negro 
male  college  graduate  is  47  percent,  less 
than  half,  that  of  a  white  college  grad- 
uate. So  even  at  the  level  of  a  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  racial  discrimination  is  an 
ever  present  reality. 

Educational  facilities  and  offerings  are 
meager  and  inferior.  More  than  50  per- 
cent of  all  Negro  children  who  enter  the 
ninth  grade  do  not  graduate  from  high 
school.  And  even  the  Negro  student  who 
does  graduate  receives  a  much  poorer 
quality  education.  In  my  own  congres- 
sional district  I  have  attended^  high 
school  graduations  where  some  of  the 
honored  graduates  had  great  trouble 
reading  their  own  diplomas. 

SLUM   HOTTSING 

The  extent  of  the  desperate  slum 
housing  for  Negro  Americans  was  graph- 
ically shown  in  the  1960  census.  About 
20  percent  of  the  housing  occupied  by 
white  households  was  foimd  to  be  sub- 
standard. This,  itself,  is  a  challenge  to 
us  as  a  nation;  but  57  percent  of  the 
housing  occupied  by  nonwhlte  house- 
holds was  substandard  and  that  is  a  na- 
tional disgrace. 

Slum  housing  Is  another  of  the  serious 
problems  of  the  ghetto.  Seriously  sub- 
standard housing  available  to  Negroes 
all  too  often  also  costs  more  than  good 
housing  available  to  others.  Studies  have 
shown  that  Negro  families  occupying  de- 
cent housing  are  forced  to  pay  a  far 
higher  percentage  of  their  limited  in- 
comes than  white  families  in  the  same 
income  group.  As  Secretary  Weaver  tes- 
tified before  the  House  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee: 

The  housing  dollar  In  the  black  hand 
does  not  buy  as  much  bousing  as  the  housing 
dollar  In  the  white  hand. 

CONCLnSION 

It  Is  long  overdue — for  both  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  Congress  to  begin  to 
appreciate  the  extreme  sense  of  frustra- 
tion and  impatience  that  is  felt  in  the 
ghettos  of  America  which  Is  the  basic 
and  underlying  cause  of  these  riots.  These 
riots  are  caused  by  the  serious  problems 
that  have  existed — and  over  several  gen- 
erations— in  the  racial  ghettos  of  Amer- 
ica: slum  housing,  unemployment,  poor 
education,  inadequate  Income  programs 
and  the  whole  system  of  racial  discrim- 
ination. These  Interrelated  set  of  prob- 
lems have  resulted  in  poverty  being  in- 
herited from  one  generation  to  the  next. 
If  you  want  to  begin  to  understand  the 
riots  you  must  look  to  the  great  and  in- 
creasing frustration  and  despair  felt  by 
millions  of  Americans  who  are  trapped 
in  this  inherited  poverty  and  degrada- 
tion. 

These  serious  economic  and  racial 
problems  erupting  into  violence  in  cities 
throughout  the  country  are  largely  spon- 
taneous and  will  be  inevitable  as  long  as 
an  "ostrich  compulsion,"  such  as  pre- 


sented by  this  bill,  stops  us  from  facing 
the  complex  and  far-reaching  issues  as 
yet  imresolved  in  the  ghettos  of  America, 
As  long  as  we  focus  on  the  statements 
and  activities  of  a  few  colorful  and  flam- 
boyant figures  as  the  causes,  these  riots 
will  certainly  continue.  Only  if  we  focus 
on  the  true  causes  do  we  have  any  hope 
of  developing  effective  answers  and  solu- 
tions. 

It  is  a  sad  indictment  if  rioting  is  the 
only  way  Negroes,  particularly  the  Negro 
youth,  can  bring  attention  to  their  flight. 
New  .programs  of  scope  suflSicient  to  real- 
istically make  an  impact  of  the  problems 
of  such  magnitude  are  the  only  solution 
to  and  prevention  for  violence  and  rioting 
in  the  ghetto. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
421  notwithstanding  some  of  the  criti- 
cism that  has  been  leveled  against  it,  is  a 
needed  and  most  necessary  piece  of  leg- 
islation that  should  be  approved  by  this 
House  overwhelmingly. 

There  are  those  who  prefer  to  say  that 
this  bill  is  not  needed  because  there  are 
presently  sufficient  and  adequate  State 
laws  against  riots  and  civil  disturbances. 
This  argument  is  subject  to  challenge. 
But  for  a  moment  let  us  assume  that 
every  State  does  have  strong  anti-riot 
legislation.  What  vahd  reason  can  there 
be  for  imposing  a  deterrent  against  those 
who  now  or  in  the  future  travel  across 
State  lines  or  use  a  facility  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  with  intent  to  incite 
a  riot  or  other  violent  disturbance? 

The  principle  of  any  criminal  statute 
is  that  the  prescribed  punishment  will 
serve  as  a  deterrent  to  the  act  that  is 
prohibited.  This  bill  clearly  spells  out  the 
offense  and  sets  up  the  penalty  in  terms 
of  a  fine  of  $10,000  or  imprisonment  of  5 
years  or  both.  These  penalties  should 
certainly  serve  as  a  strong  deterrent  for 
all  who  may  have  in  their  minds  the 
thought  or  plan  to  cross  State  lines  to 
organize  a  riot  or  engage  in  Inciting  a  riot 
or  committing  any  act  of  violence  in  fur- 
therance of  a  riot. 

Many  of  our  cities  from  coast  to  coast 
have  been  the  scene  of  violent  disturb- 
ances in  this  or  the  2  preceding  years. 
Newark  is  only  the  latest  city  to  have  its 
name  added  to  a  long  and  ever-Increas- 
ing list.  I  suppose  it  will  never  be  known 
exactly  how  many  outsiders  participated 
tn  the  Newark  disturbance  but  I  have 
read  accounts  to  the  effect  that  there 
were  at  least  20  or  30  known  organizers 
who  came  over  from  the  city  of  New  York 
to  add  fuel  to  the  flames  after  the  riot 
in  Newark  had  started  and  was  under- 
way. 

No  one  Is  suggesting  that  all  the  50 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
without  statutes  against  disturbing  the 
peace.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
State  jurisdiction  is  not  displaced.  Exist- 
ing State  legislation  Is  supplemented  and 
not  supplanted. 

Some  concern  has  been  expressed  this 
bill  "may"  or  "might"  prohibit  legitimate 
activities  by  groups  or  individuals,  and  in 
particular  some  labor  groups  have  ex- 
pressed concern  that  this  measure 
"might"  or  "could"  be  leveled  against 
those  who  were  engaged  in  a  bona  fide 
labor  dispute.  Such  is  a  shallow  objec- 
tion  because    this   measure   is   clearly 
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directed  against  street  violence  and  riot- 
ing by  those  who  would  threaten  the 
domestic  peace  and  tranquillity.  There  Is 
nothing  here  that  would  prevent  lawful 
public  assemblies  or  lawful  public 
demonstrations. 

Even  those  who  oppose  H.R.  421  em- 
phasize they  also  oppose  looting,  vandal- 
ism, arson,  and  bombing.  They  say  that 
the  riots  must  come  to  an  end.  How- 
ever, they  would  argue  that  for  some 
vague  reason  this  bill  is  constitutionally 
unsound  and  represents  some  kind  of 
wrongful  Federal  intervention.  AU  of 
their  reasons  seem  to  be  directed  to  the 
fact  that  the  prevention  or  control  of 
rioters  Is  primarily  a  State  function. 
The  best  answer  to  such  arguments  is 
that  today  in  this  age  of  rapid  transit 
and  commuivlcation.  professionally 
trained  leaders  of  a  riot  can  be  shuttled 
back  and  forth  across  long  distances  in 
a  matter  of  a  few  hours.  This  measure 
is  primarily  directed  to  those  who  use 
these  means  of  rapid  interstate  travel  for 
unlawful  purposes.  Remember,  this  bill 
is  also  aimed  at  those  who  use  the  mall 
to  prcMnote,  organize  or  incite  a  riot  as 
well  as  actually  travel,  in  person. 

How  can  there  be  anything  harmful  or 
evil  about  such  measure?  Certainly 
some  benefit  should  come  from  the  de- 
terrent against  those  who  would  travel 
interstate  to  cause  trouble.  It  is  difficult 
to  envision  how  the  result  can  be  any- 
thing but  salutary. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  all  of  us 
have  a  deep  concern  of  the  disturbances 
in  a  number  of  our  cities  we  should  not 
adopt  the  belief  this  legislation  will  nec- 
essarily be  a  cure-all  unless  there  is  a  new 
firmness  on  the  part  of  our  courts.  There 
must  be  a  new  attitude  by  our  courts,to 
be  concerned  about  the  rights  of  society. 
For  two  weeks  concern  has  recently  been 
expressed  by  the  highest  Court  in  our 
land — the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  about  the  rights  of  some  individ- 
ual wrongdoers.  The  effectiveness  of  this 
measure  will  depend  upon  its  enforce- 
ment by  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
treatment  it  is  accorded  in  our  U.S. 
courts. 

No  one  has  said  so  far  as  I  know,  that 
this  bill  will  eliminate  all  of  the  causes 
of  the  riots  but  it  will  certainly  sene  as 
a  deterrent  to  those  who  would  foment 
a  riot  when  there  was  no  valid  cause  or 
Justified  reason  for  one,  and  when  dif- 
ferences should  be  settled  and  problems 
solved  by  lawful  means  rather  than  law- 
less rioting. 

Some  of  the  opponents  of  this  biU 
quite  likely  have  a  large  number  of  Ne- 
groes in  their  constituency.  They  fear 
political  reprisal  of  some  kind.  They  may 
be  fearful  there  will  be  the  interpreta- 
tion this  bill  Is  directed  only  against  mili- 
tant leaders  such  as  the  type  of  Stokely 
Carmichael.  Yet.  as  I  read  the  news- 
paper accounts  of  the  last  few  weeks  and 
particularly  the  stories  of  the  most  re- 
cent riot  In  Newark,  it  was  the  Negro 
that  suffered  most.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  those  Members  who  support  this 
measure  in  good  faith  today  do  so  with 
the  expectation  that  one  of  the  benefits 
will  be  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
riots.  One  of  these  benefits  could  very 
well  be  saving  the  lives  of  some  of  their 
own  Negro  constituents.  Certainly  it  is 


the  intent  of  this  bill  to  serve  as  a  de- 
terrent. Any  Member  who  supports  this 
bill  should  not  find  it  necessary  to  make 
an  apology  for  his  action. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfornia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  must  rise  in  opposition  to  the  so- 
caUed  antiriot  bill,  H.R.  421.  There  are 
many  reasons  why  I  feel  opposition  to 
this  bill  is  warranted,  but  one  in  particu- 
larly especially  motivates  my  opposition. 
This  bill,  when  it  is  passed,  and  I  have 
little  doubt  that  it  will  pass,  will  have 
little  or  no  affect  on  the  true  cause  of  the 
social  unrest  and  rioting  which  has  evi- 
denced Itself  over  the  last  few  years.  It 
ignores  the  true  cause  of  the  violence,  the 
looting,  the  killing.  These  disturbances 
are  a  symptom,  a  symptom  indicating 
that  there  is  something  frightfully  wrong 
with  our  society.  It  is  our  responsibility 
to  interpret  that  symptom  correctly  and. 
accurately.  This  bill  is  merely  a  patent- 
medicine  approach  to  the  problem  and 
does  not  treat  the  actual  causes  of  the 
social  sickness  in  our  counti-y.  The  true 
cause  of  this  tragic  problem  is  extremely 
complex  and  requires  a  great  deal  of 
study  before  it  may  be  treated.  It  In- 
volves generations  of  inferior  education, 
subhuman  living  conditions,  lack  of  job 
opportunity  except  in  the  most  menial 
and  lowly  fields,  and  a  generally  degrad- 
ing and  hopeless  way  of  life.  It  is  the  sum 
total  of  these  conditions  which  creates 
the  setting  and  atmosphere  from  which 
riots  erupt.  It  is  mere  naivete  to  aissume 
that  Stokely  Carmichael  or  any  other  one 
of  the  radical  black-power  advocates 
possesses  the  power  and  is  so  accom- 
plished a  public  speaker  that  he  can  by 
merely  addressing  a  group  of  people, 
bring  about  the  enormous  destruction 
which  we  have  witnessed  In  our  cities. 

The  conditions  already  existing  in  the 
cities  themselves  must  be  such  that  those 
who  riot  see  violence  as  their  only  out- 
let for  frustration  and  anger.  If  these 
conditions  did  not  exist,  cries  of  "black 
power"  and  "get  whitey"  would  fall  on 
deaf  ears.  As  long  as  these  conditions 
continue  to  exist,  it  does  no  good  to  re- 
move the  Carmichaels  for  they  are  not 
the  cause,  but  merely  a  symptom.  If  they 
are  removed,  others  will  surely  rise  to 
take  their  places.  I  reiterate,  as  long  as 
the  conditions  exist  there  will  always  be 
those  who  will  see  as  their  only  way  out 
the  path  of  violence  and  they  will  con- 
tinue to  urge  others  to  join  them.  Our 
responsibility,  then,  is  to  address  oui'- 
selves  to  these  true  causes,  for  when 
they  are  properly  treated,  the  violence 
will  be  at  an  end.  and  until  they  are 
are  cured,  it  shall  continue. 

In  addition  to  this  primary  objection 
that  this  b-11  attacks  the  symptoms  of 
the  problem  and  not  its  causes,  I  have 
other  basic  objections  to  it.  Briefly,  I  be- 
lieve it  infringes  upon  the  rights  guar- 
anteed to  every  citizen  by  the  first 
amendment  of  the  Constitution.  This  bill, 
although  It  attempts  to  avoid  violation 
of  the  first  amendment  by  excluding  the 
advocacy  of  Ideas  or  expressions  of  belief 
from  Its  definition  of  inciting  a  riot.  Is 
still  In  contradiction  with  the  Supreme 
Court's  interpretation  of  the  amendment. 
The  Court  has  consistently  ruled  that 
the  right  to  free  speech  goes  beyond  the 
"mere  advocacy  of  ideas  or  the  mere  ex- 
pression of   belief — Terminiello  against 


Chicago.  This  bill  also  violates  a  basic 
requirement  of  criminal  law  that  the 
intent  and  the  criminal  act  must  be 
contemporaneous.  That  is,  a  person 
could  be  prosecuted  under  this  act  for 
committing  an  overt  act  inciting  a  riot 
years  after  he  crossed  the  State  bound- 
ary. This  violates  the  due  process  clause 
of  the  Constitution — United  States 
against  Fox. 

H.R.  421  is  so  vague  that,  as  the  able 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'Hara] 
has  pointed  out.  three  boys  fighting  over 
a  watermelon  could  constitute  a  riot  and 
be  prosecuted  under  this  act  for  a  Fed- 
eral offense. 

In  addition,  no  matter  what  propo- 
nents say  to  the  contrary,  this  bill  pro- 
vides a  potential  danger  to  both  the  la- 
bor and  legitimate  civil  rights  move- 
ments. As  was  pointed  out  to  me  In  a 
correspondence  I  received  from  the  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Teamsters: 

It  is  a  union's  business  to  advertise  griev- 
ances and  the  way  it  advertises  is  the  picket 
line.  We  abhor  violence,  of  course,  but  some- 
times It  does  occur  due  to  the  extreme  anti- 
union feelings  that  a  picket  line  often  gen- 
erates. Therefore,  this  bill  could  apply  to 
labor  union  organizers  who  cle*ly  do  cross 
state  lines  with  the  Intent  to  set  up  a  picket 
line  with  the  knowledge  that  a  public  dis- 
turbance Is  always  a  possibility.  They  would 
be  affected  by  this  law  e»€n  If  they  were  not 
the  direct  cause,  nor  even  at  the  scene,  of 
the  disturbance. 

I  should  like  to  note  that  the  AFL-CIO, 
Teamsters,  and  United  Mine  Workers  all 
oppose  this  bill  as  a  potential  danger  to 
them  in  pursuing  the  legitimate  griev- 
ances of  their  members.  The  same  sort 
of  dangers  are  contained  in  this  bill  in 
regards  to  civil  rights  activity.  Unfortu- 
nately, violence  Is  always  a  possibility  in 
organizing  people  to  fight  for  a  better 
life.  This  bill  woulcf  leave  conscientious 
civil  rights  organizers  subject  to  prose- 
cution for  violence  which  they  did  not 
intend,  since  the  bill  makes  no  distinction 
between  one  who  urges  his  listeners  to 
riot  and  one  who  speaks  t)efore  a  hostile 
audience  which  is  inclined  to  riot  against 
him.        y 

I  must  also  note  my  amazement  at  the 
actions  of  some  of  my  colleagues,  ;R'ho 
on  every  occasion  in  the  past  have 
stanchly  defended  the  doctrine  of  States' 
rights  and  now  desert  it  when  it  is  in 
need.  This  act  represents  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  into 
local  law  enforcement,  an  area  which  I 
am  under  the  impression  has  been  re- 
served to  the  States.  I  am  sure  that, 
whatever  else  those  communities  which 
have  been  blighted  by  riots  have  lacked, 
they  have  not  lacked  sufficient  laws  and 
regulations  against  violence.  Our  local 
authorities  have  done  an  Intensive  and, 
In  most  cases,  admirable  Job  of  bring- 
ing to  Justice  those  who  have  commit- 
ted acts  of  violence.  I  do  not  see  where 
they  lacked  authority  In  their  operations. 
And  yet,  we  are  told  that  we  have  a  duty 
to  enter  Into  this  area  of  government 
heretofore  reserved  to  the  local  govern- 
ments. It  seems  significant  that  t^  this 
date  neither  I  nor  any  of  my  colleagues 
whom  I  have  contacted  have  received 
any  pressure  whatsoever  from  our  local 
law  enforcement  officials  to  see  that  this 
law  Is  passed.  It  Is  not  necessary,  and  it 
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is  an  encroachment  of  power  which  is 
not  warranted. 

And  what  would  I  offer  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  H.R.  421?  I  would  offer  a  renewed 
and  vigorous  recommitment  to  those 
programs  which  are  working  to  alleviate 
those  conditions  which  lie  at  the  actual 
root  cf  violence  and  destruction.  What 
Is  needed  Is  increased  commitment  to  the 
education  of  the  residents  of  our  ghettos, 
increased  commitment  to  the  opening  of 
job  opportunities,  increased  commitment 
to  providing  adequate  health  facilities 
and  housing,  and  a  general  commitment 
to  the  creation  of  an  environment  in 
which  these  people  can  develop  a  sense 
of  participation,  sufficiency,  and  hope. 
This  is  where  our  commitment  must  lie 
If  these  outbreaks  of  lawlessness  and  vio- 
lence are  to  be  prevented. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  reiterate  that 
this  bill  will  not  solve  the  problem  of 
riots,  but  will  only  represent  an  infringe- 
ment of  constitutionally  guaranteed 
rights.  It  will  endanger  the  legitimate 
activities  of  labor  unions  and  civil  rights 
organizers.  It  is  a  further  encroachment 
on  the  rights  guaranteed  to  the  States 
under  the  Constitution.  Gentlemen,  I 
urge  you  to  Join  with  me  In  opposition  to 
this  unneeded,  Ineffective,  and  constitu- 
tionally questionable  bill. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  sub- 
stitute committee  amendment  printed  in 
the  reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
Utle  18  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended 
by  Inserting,  immediately  after  chapter  101 
thereof,  the  following  new  chapter: 

"Chaptek  102. — Riots 
"5  2101.  Riots 

"Whoever  travels  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  or  uses  any  facility  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  Including  the  mall,  with 
Intent  to — 

"(a)  incite  a  riot,  or  to  organize,  promote, 
encourage,  or  carry  on  a  riot,  or  to  commit 
any  act  of  violence  in  furtherance  of  a  riot, 
or  to  aid  and  abet  any  person  in  inciting  a 
riot  or  committing  any  act  of  violence  in 
furtherance  of  a  riot,  and 

"(b)  thereafter  performs  or  attempts  to 
perform  any  overt  act  specified  in  paragraph 
(a),  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 
"§2102.  Definitions 
"For  purposes  of  this  chapter: 
"(a)  A  person  travels  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  when  he  travels  from  one 
State  to  another,  or  from  a  foreign  country 
to  a  State;  and,  as  used  in  this  chapter,  the 
term  'State'  includes  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
any  possession  or  territory  of  the  tJnlted 
States. 

"(b)  A  riot  is  a  public  disturbance,  involv- 
ing acts  of  violence  by  assemblages  of  three 
or  more  persons,  which  poses  an  immediate 
danger  of  damage  or  injury  to  property  or 
persons. 

"(c)  Inciting  a  riot  shall  mean  urging  or 
Instigating  other  persons  to  riot,  but  shall 
not  mean  the  mere  advocacy  of  ideas  or  the 
mere  expression  of  belief.  The  phrases  'to 
incite  a  rlof  and  'incites  a  riot"  shall  be  con- 
strued in  accordance  with  this  definition. 
"5  2103.  Preemption 
"Nothing  contained  In  this  chapter  shall 


be  construed  as  Indicating  an  Intent  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  occupy  the  field  In  which 
any  provisions  of  the  chapter  operate  to  the 
exclusion  of  State  or  local  laws  on  the  same 
subject  matter,  nor  shall  any  provision  of 
this  chapter  be  construed  to  invalidate  any 
provision  of  State  law  unless  such  provision 
is  Inconsistent  with  any  of  the  purposes  of 
this  chapter  or  any  provision  thereof." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  to  "Part  I. — 
Crimes  "  of  title  18.  tJnlted  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after 

"101.  Records  and  reports 2071" 

a  new  chapter  reference  as  follows: 

"102.    Riots I 2101". 


Mr.  WILLIS  (Interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MACCREGOR 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  MacGregor: 
On  page  4.  line  5,  strike  out  lines  6  through 
10  inclusive  and  renumber  the  following 
subparagraphs  accordingly. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  (After  counting)  102  Members 
are  present,  a  quorum. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  is 
recognized  in  support  of  his  amendment. 
Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  purely  a  technical  amendment.  As 
originally  drafted,  H.R.  421  would  have 
amended  title  42  of  the  Unitel  States 
Code.  As  now  presented  and  considered 
here  today,  the  bill  would  amend  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  Chairman,  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  already  contains  the  pro- 
vision which  is  set  forth  here  as  subdi- 
vision (a)  under  section  2102,  which  my 
purely  technical  amendment  would  strike 
out. 

In  other  words,  Mr,  Chairman,  if  we 
adopt  H.R.  421,  we  wUl  incorporate  it 
Into  existing  law  as  an  amendment  to 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code.  Since 
title  18  of  tl;e  United  States  Code  al- 
ready contains  and  will  continue  to  con- 
tain the  description  of  interstate  com- 
merce, this  technical  amendment  is 
necessary. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  sdeld? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis]. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
the  gentleman  to  say  that  the  simple 
objective  and  purpose  of  his  amendment 
is  t6  include  the  District  of  Columbia 
within  the  purview  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  The  simple  purpose 
of  my  amendment  is  not  to  have  two 
definitions  of  interstate  conmierce  in 
title  18. 

Mr.  "WILLIS.  The  net  result  is  as  I  have 
stated,  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  believe  that  wUl 
Be  the  result,  yes. 
Mr.  wn.T.TS.  In  that  case,  with  that 


understanding,  I  personally  will  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Broyhill] 
for  the  purpose  of  expanding  the  re- 
marks that  he  made  during  the  general 
debate  in  approval  of  this  Broyhill-Mac- 
Gregor  amendment. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota knows,  I  did-state  that  I  proposed 
to  introduce  an  amendment  which  would 
bring  the  District  of  Columbia  imder  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  proposed  legislation 
insofar  as  Intrastate  activities  are  con- 
cerned. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  by  bringing 
the  definition  of  interstate  commerce,  as 
contained  in  title  XVni,  that  definition 
of  interstate  commerce  does  include 
the  District  of  Columbia  Insofar  as  intra- 
state activities  are  concerned? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  with  the  previous  speaker  to  the 
effect  that  the  net  result  of  the  proposed 
amendment  would  include  the  District  of 
Columbia  withhi  the  purview  of  this  bill? 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  That  is 
what  I  am  trying  to  find  out.  In  order 
that  it  may  be  made  abundantly  clear 
that  it  is  the  gentleman's  intention  so  to 
do. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Broyhill]  Is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  That  is  what  the  gentle- 
man said. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  reqidslte  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  this 
bill,  though  I  have  doubts  whether  we 
can  count  on  much  enforcement,  should 
the  measure  become  law  because  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
of  Federal  courts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  wave  of 
lawlessness  will  get  worse  until  we  make' 
punishment  certain. 

Present  conditions  are  directly  at- 
tributable to  the  Supreme  Court  and 
other  Federal  courts  boimd  by  it  and 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  and  other 
executive  departments  who  not  only  have 
condoned  the  taking  of  the  law  into  one's 
own  hands  if  it  happens  to  be  a  cause 
in  which  the  law-enacting  Judges  be- 
lieve, but  actually  In  many  Instances 
have  promoted  such  a  course. 

Mr.  Chairman,  like  many  of  you,  I  am 
a  lawyer;  I  served  as  district  attorney 
before  becoming  a  Member  of  this  body. 
Many  of  you  served  in  that  capacity,  and 
others  were  Judges.  All  with  that  back- 
ground of  experience.  I  feel,  will  agree 
with  me. 
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No  one  questions  the  value  of  the  home 
and  proper  environment  and  training — 
*  but,  historically,  laws  and  law  enforce- 
ment have  been  necessary. 

Society  Itself  is  built  around  the  ab- 
solute necessity  that  the  individual  must 
conform  to  general  rules  for  the  welfare 
of  the  group  or  society.  You  cannot  burn 
your  house  if  it  endangers  your  neigh- 
bor's house.  You  cannot  take  your  neigh- 
bor's property;  for  if  that  were  permu- 
ted, why  work  and  save  to  accumulate 
capital? 

We  know  the  influence  for  good  or  bad 
of  television,  of  newspapers,  public  fig- 
ures, and  church  leaders;  but,  from  my 
years  of  experience  as  district  attorney, 
when  all  Is  said  and  done,  respect  for 
and  obedience  to  law  is  dependent  upon 
certainty  of  punishment,  which,  of 
course,  calls  for  detection,  arrest,  and 
conviction.  While  we  can  take  actions 
to  help  with  the  first  two.  we  will  never 
restore  law  and  order  until  we  restore 
certainty  of  punishment,  for  as  we  see 
all  around  us,  punishment  of  the  in- 
dividual today  is  not  only  uncertain  but 
highly  unlikely. 

I  quote  from  my  closing  argument 
when  we  passed  this  bUl.  as  the  antl- 
rlot  amendment  in  the  House  last  year, 
Congression/l  Record,  volume  112.  part 
15.  page  19965: 

We  8««  on  every  hand  the  court  getting 
away  from  the  rule  on  which  orderly  gov- 
ernment was  built,  a  general  rule  to  the 
effect  that  IX  the  record  clearly  showed  the 
guUt  of  the  defendant  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt,  he  or  she  would  not  be  released  on 
the  public  on  some  technicality  and  par- 
ticularly a  technicality  ralaed  by  the  appel- 
late or  Supreme  Court  Itself. 

At  a  time  when  our  country  Is  becoming 
the  victim  of  the  criminal,  when  our  wives 
and  daughters  and  we  ourselves  are  afraid  to 
walk  our  streets. 

We  need  to  do  something  about  crime  and 
crlmlnala.  We  need  to  make  punishment 
more  certain.  We  need  to  put  the  rights  of  an 
orderly  and  law  abiding  society  ahead  of  the 
whims  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  la  time  to  wake  up  here  and  quit  Ad- 
dling. Rome  Is  certainly  burning,  and  If  you 
do  not  believe  It.  read  today's  newspapers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  doubtless,  the  Congress 
will  soon  be  dealing  with  the  President's 
so-caUed  anticrime  measures.  When  we 
do,  let  us  not  fool  ourselves.  These  sug- 
gested actions  will  scarcely  touch  the 
cure  for  the  present  breakdown  of  our 
society,  and  the  Congress  will  not  effect 
a  correction  or  change  until  we  go  after 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Department 
of  Justice,  which  promotes  and  supports 
the  court  In  turning  loose  criminals  upon 
a  defenseless  public. 

I  urge  the  Immediate  consideration  of 
several  resolutions  I  reintroduced  at  the 
beginning  of  this  session  of  Congress. 
4    H.J.  Res.  142:   To  estebllsh  a  commission 
to  inveetlgate  the  Increase  In  riots  and  law 
vlolaUons.  Including  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, damage  to  or  threat  of  damage  to  or 
destruction  of  the  economy  of  States,  coun- 
Uee,  municipalities,  or  other  political  sub- 
divisions, the  causes  thereof,  and  to  recom- 
mend  legislation   that   would   grant   States. 
countlea.  municipalities,   or   other  political 
subdivisions  addlUonal  rights  to  obtain  in- 
junctive and  other  relief  to  the  end  that  the 
public  welfare  be  protected; 

HJ.  Res.  144:  To  establish  the  Commission 
for  Re-estabUshlng  Constitutional  Prin- 
ciples; and 


H.J.  Res.  145:  To  establish  a  commission  to 
Investigate  the  increase  In  law  violation,  to 
determine  the  causes  and  tix.  responsibility 
for  the  breakdown  In  law  enforcement,  with 
the  resulting  destruction  of  life  and  property. 
to  recommend  corrective  legislation,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  to  pass  this 
m»  asure  but  we  need  to  go  further  if  we 
are  to  prevent  chaos. 

AMENDMENT    OFi-ERED    BV     MR.    CAHILL 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment    olfered    by    Mr.    Cakill:    On 
page  4.  strike  or.t  lines   15  through   19  and 
insert   in   Ueu   thereof   the   t'oUowlng: 

■•(c)  The  term  'to  incite  a  riot,  or  to  orga- 
mze.  promote,  encourage,  or  carry  on  a  rlof 
means  urging  or  instigating  other  persons 
to  not,  but  shall  not  mean  the  mere  advo- 
(j.tcy  of  Ideas  or  the  m«re  expression  of 
belief  ■' 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  sole 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  seek  to 
correct  one  of  the  objections  to  this 
bill— what  I  con.sider  to  be  a  possible 
constitutional  defect. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Yes.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  pentleman 
from  Louisiana  !Mr.  Willis]. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
[Mr.  CAHILL],  it  goes  to  the  definition  of 
Inciting  a  riot.  It  would  amend  the  def- 
inition which  begins  on  page  4.  line  15  of 
the  bill  to  include  the  words  "to  incite  a 
riot,  or  to  organize,  promote,  encourage, 
or  carry  on  a  riot." 

Mr.  CAHILL.  That  is  the  sole  purpose 
of  the  amendment  which  I  have  offered. 
In  other  words,  the  term  "incite"  Is  also  . 
drawn  so  as  not  to  cover  the  mere  ad- 
vocacy of  ideas  or  purpose  of  the  people 
Involved.  ,   ^,  , 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment,  is  to  indicate  that  the  other 
words  such  as  "encourage"  and  "pro- 
mote" do  not  limit  the  right  to  advocate 
or  e.Kpress  ideas  and  beliefs. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
Objection  to  the  amendment,  and  on  be- 
half of  the  committee  on  the  majority 
side  I  accept  It. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Marj'land.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  If  this  bill  Is  to  become  law.  we  have 
to  very  narrowly  define  and  limit  the 
scope  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  congratulate  the  dis- 
tingulshecUcentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  CahTSL],  because  his  proposed 
amendment  covers  exactly  what  I  have 
had  in  mind  and  the  adoption  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment  would  accom- 
plish this  purpose.  This  Is  a  very  helpful 
suggestion  and  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 


Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey as  well  for  having  offered  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  my  opinion  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  will  improve  the 
pending  legislation  from  the  standpoint 
of  any  constitutional  attack  thereon.  I 
feel  that  it  projects  a  better  view  of  the 
legislative  committee  action  and  I  am 
pleased  to  give  it  my  strong  support. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  am  liappy  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Could  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  supply  us  with  a  copy 
of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Oh.  yes.  I  did  supply  It  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  McCulloch].  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  was  not  on  the  floor  at  the  time 
I  offered  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  If  what  the  gentleman 
intends  to  do  is  to  add  the  words  "orga- 
nize, piomote,  encourafie,  and  carry  on" 
to  the  words  "incite  a  riot."  and  thus 
insure  that  the  mere  advocacy  of  ideas 
or  the  mere  expression  of  belief  is  not 
jeopardued  by  the  words,  "organize,  pro- 
mote, encourage,  and  carry  on"  as  well 
as  to  "incite,"  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 

if  that  is  the  gentleman's  intention 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  it  is. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  If  that  is  the  gentle- 
man's intention,  and  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  consider  it  carefully 
enough  to  determine  whether  or  not  that 
is  all  it  does  accomplish,  certainly  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  gentleman's  intended 
purpose. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman,  however, 
that  "organize,  promote,  encourage  and 
■  carry  on"  were  not  Included  In  the  defi- 
nition In  the  bill  Itself  for  the  reason 
that  It  was  felt  that  it  was  Included  in 
the  definition  of  "incite"  in  the  bill.  In 
keeping  with  the  court  decisions  that 
"incite"  necessarily  means  to  organize, 
promote,  encourage,  or  carry  on,  thus 
it  must  necessarily  mean  "incite,  orga- 
nize, promote,  encourage,  and  carry  on." 
But  if  it  is  the  limited  intention  of  the 
gentleman  that  the  amendment  Is  not 
Intended  to  proscribe  advocacy  of  Ideas 
or  expression  of  beliefs,  and  that  Is  to 
apply  to  any  and  all  of  those  terms,  "in- 
cite, organize,  promote,  encourage,  or 
carry  on,"  I  have  no  objection. 

However,  the  language  in  the  draft  of 
the  bill  was  recommended  by  the  Justice 
Department,  and  that  Is  why  the  bill 
reads  as  it  does. 
Mr.  'CAHILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  That  Is  what  the  gen- 
tleman Intends  to  do  In  his  amendment? 
Mr.  CAHILL.  That  Is  correct. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT    OFFERED     BY     MR.     M'CARTHT 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McCarthy  of 
New  York:  Page  3.  strike  out  line  9  and 
insert  the  following: 

"That  (a)  the  Congress  hereby  finds  ana 
declares — 


'■  ( 1 )  that  information  gathered  by  law  en- 
forcement personnel  at  the  scene  of  recent 
riots  Indicates  the  presence  of  firearms  of 
out-of-state  origin  In  violation  of  State  and 
local  law; 

"(2)  that  there  Is  a  widespread  traffic  in 
firearms  moving  In  or  otherwise  affecting 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and  that  the 
existing  Federal  controls  over  such  traffic 
do  not  adequate  enable  the  States  to  control 
the  firearms  traffic  within  their  own  borders 
through  the  exercise  of  their  police  power; 

"(3)  that  the  ease  with  which  any  person 
can  acquire  firearms  (Including  criminals. 
Juveniles  without  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  their  parents  or  guardians,  narcotics  ad- 
dicts, mental  defectives,  armed  groups  who 
would  supplant  the  fimctlons  of  duly  con- 
stituted public  authorities,  and  others  whose 
possession  of  firearms  Is  similarly  contrary 
to  the  public  Interest)  Is  a  significant  factor 
In  the  prevalence  of  lawlessness  and  violent 
crime  In  the  United  States; 

"(4)  that  only  through  adeqyate  Federal 
control  over  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
In  firearms,  and  over  all  persons  engaging 
In  tfte  businesses  of  Importing,  manufactur- 
ing, or  dealing  In  firearms,  can  this  grave 
problem  be  properly  dealt  with,  and  effective 
State  and  local  regulation  of  the  firearms 
traffic  be  made  possible;    - 

"(5)  that  the  acquisition  on  a  mall-order 
basis  of  firearms  by  nonllcensed  Individuals, 
from  a  place  other  than  their  State  of  resi- 
dence, has  materially  tended  to  thwart  the 
effectiveness  of  State  laws  and  regulations, 
and  local  ordinances; 

"(6)  that  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
concealable  weapons  by  Importers,  manufac- 
turers, and  dealers  holding  Federal  licenses, 
to  nonresidents  of  the  State  In  which  the 
licensees'  places  of  business  are  located,  has 
tended  to  make  Ineffective  the  laws,  regula- 
tions, and  ordinances  In  the  several  States 
and  local  Jurisdictions  regrading  such  fire- 
arms; 

"(7)  that  there  Is  a  causal  felatlonshlp  be- 
tween the  easy  availability  of  firearms  and 
Juvenile  and  youthful  criminal  behavior,  and 
that  firearms  have  been  widely  sold  by  fed- 
erally licensed  Importers  and  dealers  to  emo- 
tionally Immatiu-e,  or  thrill-bent  Juveniles 
and  minors  prone  to  criminal  behavior; 

"(8)  that  the  United  States  has  become 
the  dumping  ground  of  the  castoff  surplus 
military  weapons  of  other  nations,  and  that 
such  weapons,  and  the  large  volume  of  rela- 
tively Inexpensive  pistols  and  revolvers 
(largely  worthless  for  sporting  purposes), 
imported  Into  the  United  States  In  recent 
years,  has  contributed  greatly  to  lawlessness 
and  to  the  Nation's  law  enforcement  prob- 
lems; 

"(9)  that  the  lack  of  adequate  Federal 
control  over  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
*ln  highly  destructive  weapons  (such  as  ba- 
zookas, mortars,  antitank  guns,  etc.,  and  de- 
structive devices  such  as  explosives  or 
incendiary  grenades,  bombs,  missiles,  and  so 
forth)  has  allowed  such  weapons  and  devices 
to  fall  Into  the  hands  of  lawless  persons.  In- 
cluding armed  groups  who  would  supplant 
lawful  authority,  thus  creating  a  problem  of 
national  concern;   and 

"(10)  that  the  existing  licensing  system 
tmder  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  does  not 
provide  adequate  license  fees  or  proper 
standards  for  the  granting  or  denial  of  li- 
censes, and  that  this  has_led  to  licenses  being 
Issued  to  persons  not  "reasonably  entitled 
thereto,  thus  distorting  the  purposes  of  the 
licensing  system. 

"(b)  The  Congress  further  hereby  declares 
that  the  purpose  of  this  section  Is  to  cope 
with  the  conditions  referred  to  In  the  fore- 
going subsection,  and  that  It  Is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section  to  place  any  undue  or 
unnecessary  Federal  retrlctlons  or  burdens 
on  law-abiding  citizens  with  respect  to  the 
acquisition,  possession,  or  use  of  firearms 
appropriate  to  the  purpose  of  hunting,  trap 


shooting,  target  shooting,  personal  protec- 
tion, or  any  other  lawftU  activity,  and  that 
this  section  Is  not  Intended  to  dlscotirage  or 
eliminate  the  private  ownership  or  use  of 
firerams  by  law-abiding  citizens  for  lawful 
purposes,  or  provide  for  the  Imposition  by 
F^eral  regulations  of  any  procedures  or  re- 
quirements other  than  those  reasonably  nec- 
essary to  Implement  and  effectuate  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

"(c)  Title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  section  917 
thereof  the  following  new  chapter : 

"'Chapter  44.— FIREARMS 
"  'Sec. 

"  '921.  Definitions. 
"  '922.  Unlawful  Acts. 
"  '923.  Licensing. 
'"924.  Penalties. 

"  '925.  Exceptions:  Relief  from  disabilities. 
"  '926.  Rules  and  regulations. 
"  '927.  Effect  on  State  law. 
"  '928.  SeparabUlty  clause. 

"'§921.  Definitions. 
"  '(a)  As  used  In  this  chapter — 
"'(1)  The   term   "person"  and   the  term 
"whoever"  Includes  any  Individual,  corpora- 
tion,   company,    association,    firm,    partner- 
ship, society,  or  Joint  stock  company. 

'"(2)  The  term  "Interstate  at  foreign 
commerce"  includes  commerce  between  any 
State  or  possession  (not  Including  the  Canal 
Zone)  and  any  place  outside  thereof;  or  be- 
tween points  within  the  same  State  or  pos- 
session (not  Including  the  Canal  Zone),  but 
through  any  place  outside  thereof;  or  within 
any  possession  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  term  "State"  shall  Include  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"'(3)  The  term  "firearm"  means  any 
weapon  (Including  a  starter  gun)  which  will 
or  Is  designed  to  or  may  readily  be  con- 
verted to  expel  a  projectile  by  the  action  of 
an  explosive;  the  frame  or  receiver  of  any 
such  weapon;  or  any  firearm  muffler  or  fire- 
arm silencer;  or  any  destructive  device. 

'"(4)  The  term  "destructive  device" 
means  any  explosive.  Incendiary,  or  poison 
gas  bomb,  grenade,  mine,  rocket,  missile,  or 
similar  device;  and  Includes  any  type  of 
weapon  which  will  or  Is  designed  to  or  may 
readily  be  converted  to  expel  a  projectile  by 
the  action  of  any  explosive  and  having  any 
barrel  with  a  bore  of  one-half  Inch  or  more 
In  diameter. 

"  *(5)  The  term  "shotgun"  means  a 
weapon  designed  or  redesigned,  made  or  re- 
made, and  Intended  to  be  fired  from  the 
shoulder  and  designed  or  redesigned  and 
made  or  remade  to  tise  the  energy  of  the 
explosive  In  a  fixed  shotgun  shell  to  fire 
through  a  smooth  bore  either  a  number  of 
ball  shot  or  a  single  projectile  for  each 
single  pull  or  the  trigger. 

"'(6)  The  term  "short-barreled  shotgun" 
means  a  shotgun  having  one  or  more  barrels 
less  than  eighteen  Inches  In  length  and  any 
weapon  made  from  a  shotgun  (whether  by 
alteration,  modification,  or  otherwise)  If 
such  weapon  as  modified  has  an  overall 
length  of  less  than  twenty-six  Inches. 

"  '(7)  The  term  "rifle"  means  a  weapon  de- 
signed or  redeslg;ned,  made  or  remade,  and 
Intended  to  be  fired  from  the  shoulder  and 
designed  or  redesigned  and  made  or  remade 
to  use  the  energy  of  the  explosive  In  a  fixed 
metallic  cartridge  to  fire  only  a  single  pro- 
jectile through  a  rifled  bore  for  each  single 
pull  of  the  trigger. 

'"(8)  The  term  "short-barreled  rlfie" 
means  a  rifle  having  one  or  more  barrels 
less  than  sixteen  Inches  In  length  and  any 
weapon  made  from  a  rifle  (whether  by  altera- 
tion, modification,  or  otherwise)  If  such 
weapon  as  modified  has  an  overall  length 
of  less  than  twenty-six  Inches. 

"  '(9)  The  term  "Importer"  means  any  per- 
son engaged  In  the  business  of  Importing  or 
bringing  firearms  or  anununltlon  Into  the 
United  States  for  purposes  of  sale  or  distri- 


bution; and  the  term  "licensed  Importer" 
means  any  such  person  licensed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"'(10)  The  term  "manufacturer"  means 
any  person  engaged  In  the  manufacture  of 
firearms  or  ammunition  for  purposes  of  sale 
or  distribution;  and  the  term  "licensed 
manufacturer"  means  any  such  person  li- 
censed under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 
"'(11)  The  term  "dealer"  means  (A)  any 
person  engaged  In  the  business  of  selUng 
firearms  or  ammunition  at  wholesale  or  re- 
tall,  (B)  any  person  engaged  In  the  business 
of  repairing  such  firearms  or  of  making  or 
fitting  special  barrels,  stocks,  or  trigger 
mechanisms  to  firearms  or  (C)  any  person 
who  Is  a*pawnbroker.  The  term  "licensed 
dealer"  means  any  dealer  who  Is  licensed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"  '(12)  The  term  "pawnbroker"  means  any 
person  whose  business  or  occupation  In- 
cludes the  taking  or  receiving,  by  way  of 
pledge  or  pawn,  of  any  firearm  or  ammuni- 
tion as  security  for  the  pajmaent'or  Repay- 
ment of  money.  y^ 

"'(13)  The  term  "Indictment"  includes 
an  Indictment  or*  an  information  In  any 
court  under  which  a  crime  punishable  by 
Imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one  year 
may  be  prosecuted. 

'"(14)  The  term  "fugitive  from  Justice" 
means  any  person  who  has  fied  from  any 
State  or  possession  to  avoid  prosecution  for 
a  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year  or  to  avoid  giving 
testimony  In  any  criminal  proceeding. 

(15)  The  term  "antique  flLrearm"  means 
any  firearm  of  a  design  used  before  the  year 
1870  (Including  any  matchlock,  flintlock, 
percussion  cap,  or  similar  early  type  of  Igni- 
tion system)  or  replica  thereof,  whether  ac- 
tually manufactured  before  or  after  the  year 
1870;  but  not  Including  any  weapon  de- 
signed for  use  with  smokeless  powder  or  us- 
ing rlm-^re  or  conventional  center-fire  Igni- 
tion with  fixed  ammimitlon. 

"'(16)  The  term  "anununltlon"  means 
ammunition  for  a  destructive  device;  It  shall 
not  Include  shotgun  shells  or  any  other 
ammunition  designed  for  use  In  a  firearm 
other  than  a  destructive  device. 

'"(17)  The    term    "Secretary"   or   "Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury"  means  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate. 
"'(b)   As  used  in  tills  chapter — 
"■(1)  The   term   "firearm"   shall   not  In- 
clude an  antique  firearm. 

"'(2)  The  term  "destructive  device"  shall 
not  include — 

"'(A)  a  device  which  Is  not  designed  or 
redesigned  or  used  or  Intended  for  tise  as  a 
weapon;  or 

"'(B)  any  device,  although  originally  de- 
signed as  a  weapon,  which  Is  redesigned  so 
that  It  may  be  used  solely  as  a  signaling,  line- 
throwing,  safety  or  similar  device;  or 

'"(C)  any  shotgun  other  than  a  short- 
barreled  shotgun;  or 

'"(D)  any  nonautomatlc  rifle  (other  than 
a  short-barreled  rifle)  generally  recognized 
or  particularly  suitable  for  use  for  the  hunt- 
ing of  big  game;  or 

"'(E)  surplus  obsolete  ordnance  sold, 
loaned,  or  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C, 
sections  4654(2),  4685,  or  4686;  or 

"'(F)  any  other  device  which  the  Secre- 
tary finds  Is  not  likely  to  be  used  as  a 
weapon. 

'"(3)  The  term  "crime  punishable  by  Im- 
prisonment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year" 
shall  not  Include  any  Federal  or  State  of- 
fenses pertaining  to  antitrust  violations,  un- 
fair trade  practices,  restraints  of  trade,  or 
other  similar  offenses  relating  to  the  regu- 
lation of  business  practices  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  designate. 

'"§922.  UnlawftU  acts 

"'(a)   It  shall  be  unlawful — 

"'(1)  for  any  person,  except  a  licensed 
Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
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dealer,  to  engage  In  the  busiuess  of  import- 
ing, manufactiirtng,  or  dealing  In  firearms  or 
ammunition,  or  In  the  course  of  such  busi- 
ness to  ship,  transport,  or  receive  any  fire- 
arm or  ammunition  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce: 

"  '(3)  Tor  any  Importer,  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  licensed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  to  ship  or  transport  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  any  flrearm  or  ammuni- 
tion to  any  person  other  than  a  licensed  Im- 
porter, licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer,  except  that — 

"  *(A)  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  held  to 
preclude  a  licensed  Importer,  licensed  manu- 
facttirer.  or  licensed  dealer  from  returning  a 
.  flrearm  or  replacement  flrearm  of  the  same 
kind  and  type  to  a  person  from  whom  It  was 
received; 

•■*(Bi  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  held  to 
preclude  a  licensed  Importer.  licensed  manu- 
facturer, or  licensed  dealer  from  depositing 
a  flrearm  for  conveyance  in  the  malls  to  any 
ofllcer,  employee,  agent,  or  watchman  who. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1715 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  U  eli- 
gible to  receive  through  the  malls,  pistols. 
revolvers,  and  other  flrearms  capable  of  being 
concealed  on  the  person,  for  use  In  connec- 
tion with  his  of&clal  duty: 

"  '(C)  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  held  to 
preclude  a  licensed  Importer,  licensed  manu- 
facturer, or  licensed  dealer  from  shipping  a 
rifle  or  shotg\in  to  an  Individual  who  In  per- 
son upon  the  licensee's  business  premises 
purchased  such  rifle  or  shotgun,  provided 
that  such  sale  or  shipment  Is  not  othervlse 
prohibited  by  the  provisions  of  this  chapter; 
"  '(D)  Nothing  In  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  as  applying  in  cuay  manner  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  any  possession  of  the  United 
States  differently  than  It  would  apply  If  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  the  possession  were  In  fact 
a  State  of  the  United  States; 

"  '(3)  for  any  person  other  than  a  li- 
censed Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or 
licensed  dealer  to  transjjort  Into  or  receive 
In  the  State  where  he  resides  (or  If  the  per- 
son Is  a  corporation  or  other  business  entity. 
In  which  he  maintains  a  place  of  business )  — 
*'  '(A)  any  flrearm,  other  than  a  shotgun 
or  rifle,  purchased  or  otherwise  obtained  by 
>'inn  outside  that  State; 

"'(Bl  any  flrearm.  purchased  or* otherwise 
obtained  by  him  outside  that  State,  which 
it  would  be  unlawful  for  him  to  purchase  or 
possess  In  the  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  wherein  he  resides  ( or  If  the  person 
Is  a  corporation  or  other  business  entity,  In 
which  he  maintains  a  place  of  business). 
"  "(4)  for  any  person,  other  than  a  licensed 
Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer,  to  transport  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  any  destructive  device,  machine 
gun  (as  deflned  In  section  5848  of  the  Inter- 
,  nal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 1.  short-barreled 
shotgun,  or  short-barreled  rlfl«,  except  as 
speclflcally  authorized  by  the  Secretary; 

"  '(6)  for  any  person  to  transfer,  sell,  trade. 
give,  transport,  or  deliver  to  any  person 
(other  than  a  licensed  importer. '  licensed 
*  maniifacturer,  or  licensed  dealer)  who  resides 
In  any  State  other  than  that  In  which  the 
transferor  resides  (or  In  which  his  place  of 
business  Is  located  If  the  transferor  is  a  cor- 
poration or  other  business  entity)  — 

"'(A)  any  flrearm,  other  than  a  shotgun 
or  rifle; 

"'(B)  any  flrearm  which  the  transferee 
could  not  lawfully  purchase  or  possess  In  ac- 
cord with  applicable  laws,  regulations,  or 
ordinances  of  the  State  or  poUltlcal  subdivi- 
sion thereof  In  which  the  transferee  resides 
(or  In  which  his  place  of  business  is  located 
if  the  transferee  Is  a  corporation  or  other 
btislnesa  entity). 

This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  t«  transac- 
tions between  licensed  Importers,  licensed 
manufacttuvrs,  and  licensed  dealers;  or 


"'loi  for  any  person  In  connection  with 
tlie  acquisition  or  attempted  acquisition  of 
any  firearm  from  a  licensed  Importer,  li- 
censed manufacturer,  or  licensed  dealer, 
knowingly  to  make  any  false  or  fictitious 
oral  or  written  statement  or  to  furnish  or 
exhibit  any  false  or  fictliious  or  misrepre- 
sented Identification,  intended  or  likely  to 
deceive  such  importer,  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  with  respect  to  iiny  fact  material  to 
the  lawfulness  oi  the  sale  or  other  disposi- 
tion of  such  lirearm  under  the  provisions  of 
Ihls  chapter. 

"  (b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
importer,  licensed  m.i:uifacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  to  sell  or  deliver — 

■■•|li  any  firearm  to  any  Individual  who 
the  licensee  knows  or  has  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  Is  less  t:un  iwenty-one  years  of 
age,  if  the  hreariii  is  other  than  a  shotgun 
or  rifle;  or  to  any  individual  who  the  licen- 
see knows  or  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
Is  less  than  eighteen  jears  of  age,  If  the  fire- 
arm Is  a  shotgun  or  rifle; 

"'i2i  any  firearm  to  any  person  who  the 
licensee  knows  or  has  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  Is  not  lawfully  entitled  to  receive  or 
possess  tuch  firearm  by  reason  of  any  State 
or  local  law,  regulation,  or  ordinance  ap- 
plicable at  the  place  of  sale,  delivery,  or  other 
disposition  of  the  firearm, 

"(3)  any  firearm  to  any  person  who  the 
licensee  knows  or  ha.s  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  doee  not  reside  In  i  or  IX  the  person  is 
a  corporation  or  other  business  entity,  does 
not  maintain  a  place  of  buslnesB  In  l  the 
State  In  which  the  licensee's  place  of  business 
Is  located;  except  that  this  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  In  the  case  of  a  shotgun  or  rifle. 

"  '(4)  to  any  person  any  destructive  device, 
machlnegun  (as  deflned  In  section  5848  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 1.  short- 
barreled  shotgun,  or  short-barreled  rifle,  un- 
less he  has  In  his  pKJssesslon  a  sworn  state- 
ment executed  by  the  principal  law  enforce- 
ment officer  of  the  locality  wherein  the  pur- 
chaser or  person  to  whom  It  Is  otherwise 
disposed  of  resides,  attesting  that  there  Is 
no  provision  of  law,  regulation,  or  cirdlnance 
which  would  be  violated  by  such  person's 
receipt  or  pHDcsesslon  thereof,  and  that  he  Is 
satisfied  that  It  Is  intended  by  such  person 
for  lawful  purpKises;  and  such  sworn  state- 
ment shall  be  retained  by  the  licensee  as  a 
part  of  the  records  required  to  be  kept  under 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"■(01  any  flreirm  to  any  person  unless  the 
licensee  notes  In  his  records  required  to  be 
kept  pursuant  to  section  923  of  this  chapter, 
the  name,  age.  and  place  of  residence  of  such 
person  If  the  person  la  an  Individual,  or  the 
Identity  and  principal  and  local  places  of 
business  of  such  person  if  the  person  Is  a 
corporation  or  other  business  entity 
Paragraphs  (1).  (2).  (3j  and  (4)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  to  transactions  be- 
tween licensed  Importers,  licensed  manu- 
facturers, and  licensed  dealers 

"•(C)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
ImpKirter,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  to  sell  or  otherwise  dlspoee  of  any 
flrearm  or  ammunition  to  any  person,  know- 
ing or  having  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  such  p)erson  Is  a  fugitive  from  Justice 
or  Is  under  Indictment  or  has  been  convicted 
In  any  court  of  a  crime  punishable  by  Im- 
prisonment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year. 
This  subsection  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  sale  or  dlspKjeltlon  of  a  firearm  to  a  licensed 
Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  who  pursuant  to  subsection  (bi  of 
section  925  of  this  chapter  Is  not  precluded 
from  dealing  In  flrearms,  or  to  a  person  who 
has  been  granted  relief  from  disabilities 
pursuant  to  sutxsectlon  (c)  of  section  925  of 
this  chapter. 

'*  'fd)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common 
or  contract  carrier  to  transport  or  deliver 
In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  any  flre- 
arm with  knowledge  or  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  the  shipment,  transportation,  or 


receipt  thereof  would  be  In  violation  of  the 
provlsiorLs  of  this  chapter. 

•••(ei  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son who  Is  under  Indictment  or  who  has 
been  convicted  In  any  court  of  a  crime  pun- 
ishable by  imprlsomnent  for  a  term  exceeding 
one  year  ."or  who  Is  a  fugitive  from  justice,  to 
ship  or  transport  any  flrearm  or  ammunition 
In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce.       "    ' 

■"(f)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  Is  under  indictment  or  who  has  been 
convicted  In  any  court  of  a  crime  punishable 
by  Imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one 
year,  or  Is  a  fugitive  from  Justice,  to  receive 
any  firearm  or  ammunition  which  has  been 
shipped  or  transported  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce 

••■(g)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  transport  or  ship  in  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce,  any  stolen  firearm  or  stolen 
ammunition,  knowing  or  having  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  the  same  to  have  been 
stolen. 

••  •(h)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  receive,  conceal,  store,  barter,  sell,  or  dis- 
pose of  any  stolen  firearm  or  stolen  ammuni- 
tion, or  pleds;e  or  accept  as  security  for  a 
loan  any  stolen  firearm  or  stolen  ammuni- 
tion, moving  as  or  which  Is  a  part  of  or  which 
constitutes  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
knowing  or  having  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve the  same  to  have  been  stolen. 

•■■(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly  to  transport,  ship,  or  receive.  In 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  any  flrearm 
the  Importer's  or  manufacturer's  serial  num- 
ber of  which  has  been  removed,  obliterated, 
or  altered 

•'■(J)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly  to  Import  or  bring  Into  the  United 
States  or  any  possession  thereof  any  flrearm 
or  ammunition,  except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  925  of  this  chapter; 
and  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly  to  receive  any  flrearm  or  am- 
munition which  has  been  imported  or 
brought  Into  the  United  States  or  any  pos- 
session thereof  In  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter. 

"  "(k)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  knowingly  to  make  any  false  entry  In, 
or  to  fall  to  make  appropriate  entry  In  or  to 
fall  to  properly  maintain,  any  record  which 
he  Is  required  to  keep  pursuant  to  section  923 
of  this  chapter  or  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder. 
"  ■§  923.  Licensing 

'•  "(a)  No  person  shall  engage  In  business 
as  a  flrearms  or  ammunition  Importer,  manu- 
facturer, or  dealer  until  he  has  filed  an  ap- 
plication with,  and  received  a  license  to  do 
so  from,  the  Secretary.  The  application  shall 
be  In  such  form  and  contain  such  Informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe.  Each  applicant  shall  be  required 
to  pay  a  fee  for  obtaining  such  a  license,  a 
separate  fee  being  required  for  each  place 
in  which  the  applicant  Is  to  do  business,  as 
follows : 

•■'(1)   If  a  manufacturer — 

'■'(A)  of  destructive  devices  and  or  am- 
munition a  fee  of  $1,000  per  year; 

■'■(B)  of  firearms  other  than  destructive 
devices  a  fee  of  $500  per  year. 

■■•(2)    If  an  Importer — 

■'■(A)  of  destructive  devices  and/or  am- 
munition a  fee  of  81.000  per  year; 

■'■(B)  of  firearms  other  than  destructive 
devices  a  fee  of  $500  per  year. 

'■  '(3)   If  a  dealer —  « 

'■'(A)  In  destructive  devices  and/or  am- 
munition a  tee  of  $1,000  per  year; 

■'  '  (  B )  who  Is  a  pawnbroker  dealing  in  flre- 
arms other  than  destructive  devices  a  fee  of 
$250  per  year. 

■•'(Ci  who  Is  not  a  dealer  In  destructive 
devices  or  a  pawnbroker,  a  fee  of  $10  per 
year;  except  that  for  the  first  renewal  follow- 
ing the  effective  date  of  the  State  Firearms 
Control  Assistance  Act  of  1967  or  for  the  flrst 


year  he  Is  engaged  In  business  as  a  dealer 
such  dealer  will  pay  a  fee  of  $25. 

'•'(b)  Upon  the  flUng  of  a  proper  appli- 
cation and  payment  of  the  prescribed  fee, 
the  Secretary  may  Issue  to  the  applicant  the 
appropriate  license  which,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  and  other  appli- 
cable provisions  of  law,  shall  entitle  the 
licensee  to  transport,  ship,  and  receive  flre- 
arms and  ammunition  covered  by  such  li- 
cense In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  dur- 
ing the  period  stated  In  the  license. 

"'(c)  Any  application  submitted  under 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
be  disapproved  and  the  license  denied  and 
the  fee  returned  to  the  applicant  If  the  Sec- 
retary, after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  finds  that — 

'••(I  I  the  applicant  Is  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age;  or 

■'  "(2)  the  applicant  (Including  In  the  case 
of  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  association, 
any  Individual  possessing  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, the  power  to  direct  or  cause  the  di- 
rection of  the  management  and  policies  of 
the  corporation,  partnership,  or  association) 
Is  prohibited  from  transporting,  shipping,  or 
receiving  firearms  or  ammunition  In  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter;  or  Is.  by  reason  of  his 
business  experience,  financial  standing,  or 
trade  connections,  not  likely  to  commence 
business  operations  during  the  term  of  the 
annual  license  applied  for  or  to  maintain 
operations  In  compliance  with  this  chapter; 
or 

"'(3)  the  applicant  has  willfully  violated 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  or 
regulations  Issued  thereunder;  or 

"■(41  the  applicant  has  willfully  failed  to 
disclose  any  material  information  required, 
or  has  made  any  false  statement  as  to  any 
material  fact,  in  connection  with  his  appli- 
cation; or 

"  '(5)  the  applicant  does  not  have,  or  does 
not  Intend  to  have  or  to  maintain  In  a  State 
or  possession,  business  premises  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  business. 

"■(d)  E.Tch  licensed  Importer,  licensed 
manufacturer,  and  licensed  dealer  shall 
maintain  such  records  of  Importation,  pro- 
duction, shipment,  receipt,  and  sale  or  other 
disposition,  of  flrearms  and  ammunition  at 
such  place,  for  such  period  and  In  such 
form  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulations 
prescribe.  Such  Importers,  manufacturers, 
and  dealers  shall  make  such  records  available 
for  inspection  at  all  reasonable  times,  and 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  such  reports 
and  Information  with  respect  to  such  records 
and  the  contents  thereof  as  he  shall  by  regu- 
lations prescribe.  The  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate may  enter  during  business  hours  the 
premises  (including  places  of  ttorage)  of 
any  fire.ir.ms  or  ammunition  Importer,  manu- 
facturer, or  dealer  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
specting or  examining  any  records  or  docu- 
ments required  to  be  kept  by  such  Impwrter 
or  manufacturer  or  dealer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter  or  regulations  Issued 
pursuant  thereto,  and  any  flrearms  or  am- 
munition kept  or  stored  by  such  Importer, 
manufacturer,  or  dealer  at  such  premises. 
Upon  the  request  of  any  State,  or  p>ossesslon, 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  may  make  available  to 
such  State,  or  poesesslon,  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  any  information  which 
he  may  obtain  by  reason  of  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter  wtlh  respect  to  the  Identlflca- 
tlon  of  persons  within  such  State,  or  possee- 
slon.  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  who 
have  purchased  or  received  flrearms  or  am- 
munition, together  with  a  description  of  such 
firearms  or  ammunition. 

"  *(e)  Licenses  Issued  under  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be 
kept  posted  and  kept  available  for  Inspection 
on  the  business  premises  covered  by  the 
license. 

"■(f)  Licensed     Importers     and     licensed 


manufacturers  shall  Identify,  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulations 
prescribe,  each  flrearm  Imported  or  manu- 
factured by  such  Importer  or  manufacturer. 
"  '§  924.  Penalties 

"  '(a)  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of 
this  chapter  or  any  rule  or  regulation  pro- 
mulgated thereunder,  or  knowingly  makes 
any  false  statement  or  representation  with 
respect  to  the  information  required  by  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  to  be  kept  in  the 
records  of  ,a  person  licensed  under  this 
chapter,  or  in  applying  for  any  license  or 
exemption  or  relief  from  disability  under  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

"  '(b)  Whoever,  with  Intent  to  commit 
therewith  an  offense  punishable  by  Impris- 
onment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year,  or 
with  knowledge  or  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  an  offense  punishable  by  Imprison- 
ment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year  Is  to  be 
committed  therewith,  ships,  transports,  or 
receives  a  flrearm  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  shall  be  flned  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten 
years,  or  both. 

"  '(c)  Any  flrearm  or  ammunition  In- 
volved In,  or  used  or  Intended  to  be  used  In, 
any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter, or  a  rule  or  regulation  promulgated 
thereunder,  or  violation  of  any  other  crimi- 
nal law  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  subject 
to  seizure  and  forfeiture  and  all  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relat- 
ing to  the  seizure,  forfeiture,  suid  dlspjosition 
of  flrearms,  as  deflned  In  section  5848(1)  of 
said  Code,  shall,  so  far  as  applicable,  extend 
to  seizures  and  forfeitures  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter. 

"■§925.  Exceptions:  Relief  from  disabilities 
"  '(a)  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  the  transportation, 
shipment,  receipt,  or  importation  of  any 
flrearm  or  ammunition  imported  for,  or  sold 
or  shipped  to,  or  issued  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States  or  any  department,  or  agency 
thereof:  or  any  State  or  possession,  or  any 
department,  agency,  or  political  subdivision 
thereof. 

"  '(b)  A  licensed  importer,  licensed  manu- 
facturer, or  licensed  dealer  who  is  indicted 
for  a  crime  punishable  by  Imprisonment  for 
a  term  exceeding  one  year,  may,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter, continue  operations  pursuant  to  his 
existing  license  (provided  that  prior  to  th-i 
expiration  of  the  term  of  the  existing  license 
timely  application  is  made  for  a  new  license) 
during  the  term  of  such  Indictment  and 
until  any  conviction  pursuant  to  the  indict- 
ment becomes  flnal. 

"  '(c)  A  pterson  who  has  been  convicted 
of  a  crime  punishable  by  Imprisonment  for 
a  term  exceeding  one  year  (other  than  a 
crime  involving  the  use  of  a  flrearm  or  other 
weapon  or  a  violation  of  this  chapter  or  of 
the  National  Firearms  Act)  may  make  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  for  relief  from  the 
disabilities  under  this  chapter  incurred  by 
reason  of  such  conviction,  and  the  Secretary 
may  grant  such  relief  If  It  Is  established  to 
his  satisfaction  that  the  circumstances  re- 
garding the  conviction,  and  the  applicant's 
record  and  reputation,  are  such  that  the  ap- 
plicant will  not  be  likely  to  conduct  his  op- 
erations In  an  unlawful  manner,  and  that  the 
granting  of  the  relief  would  not  be  contrary 
to  the  public  interest.  A  licensee  conducting 
operations  under  this  chapter,  who  makes  ap- 
plication for  relief  from  the  disabilities  in- 
curred under  this  chapter  by  reason  of  such 
a  conviction,  shall  not  be  barred  by  such  con- 
viction from  further  operations  tmder  his 
license  pending  flna^  action  on  an  applica- 
tion for  relief  filed  pursuant  to  this  section. 
Whenever  the  Secretary  grants  relief  to  any 
person  pursuant  to  this  section,  he  shall 
promptly  publish  In  the  Federal  Register 


notice  of  such  action,  together  with  the  rea- 
sons therefor. 

"  '(d)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  a  flre- 
arm to  be  imported  or  brought  into  the 
United  States  or  any  p>ossession  thereof  If 
the  person  impwrting  or  bringing  in  the  flre- 
arnf  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  that  the  flirearm — 

■■'(1)  Is  being  imported  or  brought  in  for 
scientlflc  or  research  purposes,  or  Is  for  use 
In  connection  with  competition  or  training 
pursuant  to  chapter  401  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code;  or 

"■(2)  Is  an  unserviceable  flrearm,  other 
than  a  machine  gun  as  deflned  by  5848(2)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (not 
readily  restorable  to  flring  condition).  Im- 
ported or  brought  In  as  a  curio  or  museum 
piece;  or 

■■  ■(S)  Is  of  a  type  that  does  not  fall  within 
the  deflnltlon  of  a  flrearm  as  deflned  In  sec- 
tion 5848(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  and  Is  generally  recognized  as  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  or  readUy  adaptable  to 
sporting  purposes,  and  In  the  case  of  surplus 
military  flrearms  Is  a  rifle  or  shotgun;  or 

"'(4)  was  previously  taken  out  of  the 
United  States  or  a  possession  by  the  person 
who  is  bringing  In  the  flrearm. 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may  permit  the 
conditional  Importation  or  bringing  in  of  a 
flrearm  for  examination  and  testing  In  con- 
nection with  the  making  of  a  determination 
as  to  whether  the  Importation  or  bringing  in 
of  such  firearm  will  be  allowed  under  this 


subsection. 


I 


"  '§  926.  Rules  and  regulations. 

"  'The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  deems  reasonably  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter.  The  Secretary  shall  give  reasonable 
public  notice,  and  afford  to  Interested  parties 
opportunity  for  hearing,  prior  to  plescriblng 
such  rules  and  regulations. 
"  'I  927.  Effect  on  State  law 

"  'No  provision  of  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued as  Indicating  an  Intent  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  to  occupy  the  fleld  in  which 
such  provision  operates  to  the  exclusion  cf 
the  law  of  any  State  or  possession  on  the 
same  subject  matter,  unless  there  is  a  direct 
and  pwsltlve  conflict  between  such  provision 
and  the  law  of  the  State  or  posseseion  so  that 
the  two  cannot  be  reconciled  or  consistently 
stand  together. 
"  '§  928.  Separability 

"  'If  any  provision  of  this  chapter  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  p>erson  or  circum- 
stance is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
chapter  and  the  application  of  such  provi- 
sion to  other  persons  not  similarly  situated 
or  to  other  circumstances  shall  not  be  affect- 
ed thereby." 

"(d)  The  administration  and  enforcement 
of  this  section  shall  be  vested  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

"(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  modifying  or  affecting  any  provi- 
sion of — 

"(a)  the  National  Firearms  Act  (chapter 
53  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954); 
or 

"(b)  section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954  (22  U.S.C.  1934),  as  amended, 
relating  to  mtinitions  control;  or 

"(c)  section  1715  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  nonmailable  flrearms. 

"(f)  The  taole  of  contents  to  'Part  I. — 
Crimes'  of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after 

"'43.  False  personation 9ii' 

a  new  chapter  reference  as  follows: 

"'44.  Firearms  921* 

"(f)  The  Federal  Firearms  Act  (52  Stat. 
1250:  15  use.  901-910),  as  amended.  Is  re- 
pealed. 

"(g)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  one  himdred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  date  of  its  enactment; 
except  that  repeal  of  the  Federal  Firearms 
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section  sJiall  not  In  Itself  terminate  any  valid 
license  Issued  pursuant  to  that  Act  and  any 
sucli  license  shall  be  deemed  valid  until  It 
■Iiall  expire  according  to  its  terms  unleee  It 
be  sooner  revoked  or  terminated  pursuant  to 
applicable  provisions  of  law. 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  Ib  amended  by." 

Mr.  McCarthy  antemiptlng  the 
reading  of  the  amendroent' .  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  considered  &s  read. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.   Objection  Is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

Mr.  WILLIS  <  interrupting  the  reading 
of  the  amendment  I.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
understand  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  was  to  be  considered  as  read 
at  this  time. 

Am  I  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  reply  to  the  gen- 
tleman, the  Chair  v,in  state  there  was 
objection  to  the  dispensing  with  the 
reading  of  the  amendment. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  is  referring  to 
the  reading  of  the  bill.  There  was  no  ob- 
jection raised  to  dispensing  with  the 
reading  of  the  bill.  There  was.  however. 
objection  raised  to  dispensing  with  the 
reading  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  did  I  not 
understand  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  would  be  dispensed  with? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  gentleman  is 
Incorrect.  There  was  no  objection  to  dis- 
pensing with  reading  of  the  bill.  How- 
ever, there  was  objection  to  dispensing 
with  reading  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand— as  all  people  do  who  are  familiar 
with  this  amendment — that  this  is  the 
so-called  firearms  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
l^ana? 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject 

The  CHAIRMAN.   Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Willis],  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with? 

Mr.  GROSS  and  Mr.  CONTE  objected 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard 
The  Clerk  will  read 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  has  the 
Chair  noted  that  I  reserved  a  point  of 
order  against  this  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl  note 
it,  but  the  gentleman  must  make  the 
point  of  order  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
reading  of  the  sunendment. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Mr.   McCarthy.    Mr    Chairman.   I 


would  like  to  again  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  considered 
as  read.  Otherwise  we  will  be  here  all 
night.  Everybody — that  is,  most  people — 
know  what  it  is.  It  is  the  Celler  firearms 
bill.  The  amendment  is  quit-e  long,  but 
members  of  this  committee  are  quite  fa- 
miliar with  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  hope  that  out 
of  courtesy  those  who  have  objected 
might  withdraw  their  objections,  because 
we  will  be  here  for  quite  a  long  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving: 
the  right  to  object,  is  the  .so-called  Celler 
firearms  bill  related  to  the  firearms  bill 
proposed  by  a  Member  of  the  other  body, 
concerning  which  we  have  heard  and 
known  so  much  in  recent  weeks? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  no 
knowledge  of  that 

This  amendment  may  be  subject  to 
a  point  of  order,  the  Chair  will  say  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Then.  Mr.  Chairman,  con- 
tinuing to  reserve  my  right  to  object,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  who  is 
proposing  the  amendment  if  it  is  one 
and  the  same  firearms  bill'' 

The  CHAIRMAN  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  so  he  may  answer  the 
gentleman's  question? 

Mr  HALL.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  It  is  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr  HALL.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ob- 
ject because  it  is  not  the  same  oi:e,  and. 
therefore,  is  not  famlliir  to  the  members 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  con- 
tinue to  read 

The  Clerk  continued  to  read  the 
amendment 

Mr.  WILLIS  unterruptinp  the  reading 
of  the  amendment>.  Mr.  Chairman,  In 
the  light  of  the  gentleman's  previous  re- 
marks that  this  is  going  to  take  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  in  view  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour.  I  am  constrained  to 
renew  the  suggestion  and  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  in  the  well  and  my- 
self that  his  amendment  be  considered 
as  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  agaln.=;t  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment on  the  grounds  that  the  amend- 
ment is  not  germane  to  the  pending  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  That  Is  the  reservation 
that  I  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  no  reservation.  I 
am  making  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  •WILLIS.  All  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  McCarthy!  wish 
to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 


Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  amendment 
is  germane.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it 
in  my  mind. 

Let  me  explain  that  H.R.  421  would 
become  section  2  of  that  bill,  and  with 
this  amendment  added  it  would  create  a 
new  section  1,  which  is  essentially,  with 
a  very  slight  change  at  the  beginning, 
the  administration's  firearms  bill,  which 
would  prohibit  the  mall-order  sales  of 
firearms  and  require  anyone  dealing  in. 
manufacturing,  or  importing  firearms  to 
have  a  Federal  license. 

Mr,  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  ger- 
mane because  the  pattern  of  these  riots 
is  clear.  Guerrilla  warfare  in  the  streets 
with  snipers  pouring  deadly  gunfire  from 
roofs  and  windows  above  at  ambulances 
with  children  in  them.  In  Newark  killing 
a  fire  captain.  There  was  the  shooting  of 
firearms  and  even  the  shooting  up  of  a 
hospital. 

Friday  a  tired  Governor  Hughes  said 
this. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
hope  that  the  gentleman  would  confine 
his  remarks  to  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  will  confine  himself  to  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  am  trying  to  point 
out.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  my  view  this 
amendment  is  germane  to  the  intent  of 
tins  le.sislation, 

Tho  Governor  said  that  the  riots  and 
the  sniping,  with  the  use  of  even  auto- 
matic weapons  and  machincguns,  pointed 
to  the  ncc>d  for  an  interstate  firearm? 
law.  It  can  be  said  that  New  Jersey  al- 
ready has  a  strict  law.  I  say  to  that  it  is 
1  year  old.  Many  of  these  guns  were  in 
po,sscssion  of  those  people  before  that 
Second,  we  have  ample  evidence . 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wii: 
state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  submit  that  the  gentle- 
man is  not  directing  his  argument  to  the 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  must 
confine  his  remarks  to  the  ix)int  of  order 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  no  relevancy  of 
the  law  In  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
confine  himself  to  the  merits  of  the  point 
of  ordor  and  not  the  substance  of  the  bill 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  I  do  not  see  how  you  are  goinf 
to  deal  v.ith  this  problem  unless  you  dea^ 
with  the  unrestricted  traffic  In  firearms 
Yesterday  the  Attorney  General  pointed 
out  that  la.st  year  1  million  guns  moved 
by  mail-order  sale. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 
order.  I  submit  that  what  the  Attorney 
General  thinks  is  irrelevant  and  incon- 
sequential to  this  argument. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  I  think  this  L« 
relevant  and  germane.  More  than  half 
the  persons  arrested  in  the  Newark  riot^* 
had  criminal  records.  Under  New  Jersey 
law  most  of  them  would  not  have  beer, 
able  to  got  guns.  They  were  able  to  do  so 
becau.se  of  the  interstate  traffic  in  fire- 
arms. It  was  also  shown  that  80  percent 
of  the  guns  that  the  Newark  police  pick 
up  each  year  come  in  from  outside  the 
State  or  outside  the  country. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Has  the  gentleman 
concluded  his  arguments  in  support  of 
his  position  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  No,  Mr.  Chahrman. 
On  Sunday  the  Attorney  General  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  interstate  conspiracy  in  the 
Newark  and  other  riots,  but  yesterday 
he  did  discuss  this  horrendous  traffic  In 
firearms.  I  believe  that  things  like  these 
long,  hot  summer  specials  are  a  definite 
factor  in  these  riots,  and  I  think  the 
amendment  is  definitely  germane.  I  think 
it  could  dampen  some  of  the  hot  violence 
abroad  in  the  land. 

It  was  criminal  for  those  on  the  New- 
ark rooftops  and  in  the  Newark  windows 
to  fire  with  deadly  gimfire  down  on  the 
streets  on  children  and  ambulances. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order.  / 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  believe  it  Is  a  crlm* 
against  the  stability  of  this  cotmtry  thai 
we  do  not  have  laws  to  regulate 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  will  confine  himself  to  the 
germaneness  of  the  amendment.  Has  the 
gentleman  concluded? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  am  concluding  by 
saying  that  I  thinly  there  is  a  growing 
awareness  in  this  body  that  we  have  to 
fight  this  traffic. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Would  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  like  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  amendment  on  the  ground 
that  It  is  not  germane  to  the  bill  at  hand. 
The  bill  before  the  Committee  Is  one 
which  proscribes  travel  by  people  across 
State  lines  in  furtherance  of  rioting. 

The  amendment  would  add  a  new 
chapter,  chapter  102,  to  title  18  of  the 
Code  under  the  subject  of  "Riots."  The 
words  "Chapter  102  of  the  Code"  are 
not  even  mentioned  in  this  strange  and 
completely  disassociated  amendment, 
and,  therefore,  I  object  to  it  on  the 
ground  it  Is  not  germane. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  germaneness  of  this 
amendment  to  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  may  be  heard. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  essential  question  Is 
whether  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  Is  germane  to  the 
language  found  in  H.R.  421,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  prohibit  travel  or  use  of  any  facility  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  with  in- 
tent to  incite  a  riot  or  other  violent  civil 
disturbance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  on 
the  one  hand  we  were  talking  about  the 
shipment  of  a  human  being,  who  ships 
himself  from  one  State  to  another  In  in- 
terstate commerce  to  facilitate  a  riot  or 
to  incite  or  to  cause  a  riot.  If  a  rifie,  which 
is  an  integral  part  of  effective  and  deadly 
rtot.  Is  shipped  in  Interstate  commerce, 
It  seems  to  me  that  It  does  relate  to  a 
facility  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, the  shipment  of  which  Is  with  the 
Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other  violent 
disturbance,    and    that    therefore    the 


amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  is  germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to 
be  heard  dn  the  point  of  order. 

With  respect  to  the  remarks  just  made 
by  colleague,  I  think  an  examination  of 
the  bill  will  indicate  that  the  use  of  the 
word  "facility"  In  this  act  could  not  be 
directed  properly  to  a  firearm,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Under  chapter  102  in  the  bill  itself,  the 
language  reads: 

Whoever  travels  in  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  or  uses  any  facility  In  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce,  including  the  mail. 

I  think  this  makes  it  rather  obvious 
that  the  use  of  "facility"  in  the  bill  be- 
fore the  committee  is  designed  to  mean 
a  facility  of  transportation  or  communi- 
cation and  not  a  facility  such  as  an  in- 
strument of  firearms. 

Thus,  I  submit  to  the  committee  that 
the  point  of  order  is  appropriate  and 
that  the  amendment  is  not  germane  to 
the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  ready 
to  rule. 

The  committee  has  before  it  H.R.  421, 
a  bill  which  adds  a  new  chapter  entitled 
"Riots"  to  Utle  18,  United  States  Code, 
and  it  makes  certain  activities  in  inter- 
state commerce  and  travel  in  interstate 
commerce  unlawful,  and  specific  penal- 
ties are  provided. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  McCarthy] 
makes  unlawful  certain  actions  and 
deals  in  sale  and  transportation  in  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  of  firearms 
or  ammunition.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides a  comprehensive  legislative  scheme 
for  control  for  interstate  shipment  of 
firearms. 

The  Chair  feels  that  the  amendment 
comes  within  the  rule  of  germaneness, 
wherein  it  is  said  that  one  Individual 
proposition  may  not  be  amended  by  an- 
other individual  proposition  even  though 
the  two  belong  to  the  same  class. 

In  the  72d  Congress,  the  committee 
was  faced  with  a  similar  situation.  The 
bill  then  under  consideration  made  it  a 
felony  to  transport  in  interstate  com- 
merce the  body  of  one  Iddnapped.  An 
amendment  was  suggested  to  make  it  an 
offense  to  cross  a  State  line  or  to  Induce 
others  to  cross  a  State  line  for  the  pur- 
pose of  committing  a  felony.  'While  both 
bills  and  the  amendment  were  similar 
and  of  the  same  class,  both  were  felonies. 
The  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  at  that  time,  Mr.  Rayburn,  ruled 
that  the  amendment  was  not  germane. 

So  the  Chair  feels  that  while  they  are 
similar,  there  are  differences  in  the 
amendment  before  the  committee  and 
the  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

AMENDMENT    CrFESED    BT    MS.    HOLIFIELD 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Holifield:  On 
page  4,  after  line  19,  Insert  a  new  section  and 
number  the  new  section  2103  with  the  fol- 
lowing language:  "Nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
circumscribe  or  hinder  the  objectives  of  or- 
ganized labor  m  a  bona  fide  labor  dispute 
In  urging  strikes.". 


And  renumber  the  present  section  2103  as 
2104. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  very  simple  amendment  and  it  fol- 
lows as  nearly  as  possible  the  language  in 
the  report. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
aware  of  the  passage  in  the  report  to 
which  reference  is  made,  which  I  wrote 
myself  on  tills  subject.  The  intent  of  the 
report  is  to  leave  labor  alone  and  not  to 
involve  it  in  this  bill.  I,  therefore,  accept 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. • 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman,  I  do  not- accept  the 
amendment,  and  I  expect  to  be  heard  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  if  I  am  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  labor  is  a  little  bit  sensi- 
tive about  the  intent  of  this  bill.  I  recog- 
nize that  on  page  3  of  the  report  there  is, 
in  the  first  Indented  paragraph,  the  sen- 
tencewhlch  says : 

Obviously,  nothing  In  the  bill  circum- 
scribes or  hinders  the  objectives  of  organized 
'labor  in  a  bona  fide  labor  dispute  in  urging 
strikes. 

All  I  have  done  is  take  the  intent  of 
the  majority  report.  I  have  used  the  same 
language,  except  that  I  have  substituted 
the  word  "act"  for  the  word  "bill,"  which 
is  proper,  I  understand  from  the  Parlia- 
mentarian. I  say  that  nothing  in  this  act 
shall  circumscribe  or  hinder  the  objec- 
tives of  organized  labor  in  a  bona  fide 
labor  dispute  in  urging  strikes. 

We  are  passing  a  Federal  statute.  We 
know  that  substantive  language  is 
stronger  in  the  eyes  of  the  interpreting 
body,  whatever  it  may  be,  than  language 
in  a  report.  We  know  that  language  in  a 
report  is  important  in  establishing  intent. 

Is  this  too  much  to  ask,  to  clarify  this? 
We  are  putting  a  lot  of  other  changes  in 
existing  law  thru  the  art  of  definition. 

Let  me  refer  to  the  section  which  de- 
fines a  riot.  I  ask  the  Members  to  listen: 

A  riot  Is  a  public  disturbance.  Involving 
acts  of  violence  by  assemblages  of  three  or 
more  persons,  which  poses  an  immediate  dan- 
ger of  damage  or  injury  to  property  or  per- 
sons. 

It  does  not  say  "causes."  It  says  "poses 
an  immediate  danger  of." 

If  a  riot  were  something  where  actual 
overt  acts  happened-  and  violence  was 
perpetrated,  In  my  opinion,  that  would  be 
a  riot,  but  this  goes  much  further  than  a 
riot.  This  goes  into  the  very  vague  field 
of  posing  an  immediate  danger  of  a  riot. 

How  is  that  going  to  be  interpreted  in 
the  various  courts  in  the  various  places 
in  our  land?  How  will  juries  Interpret  it? 

Surely,  indicted  persons  will  have  the 
right  of  appeal,  but  why  not  spell  it  out. 
to  say  that  we  are  not  hitting  labor  with 
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this  bill?  We  recognize  the  fact  that  labor 
has  a  right  to  urge  groups  of  men  to 
strike.  We  also  recognize  that  by  the  very 
act  of  a  strike  sometimes  physical  con- 
flict Is  engaged  In  between  strikers  and 
nonstrikers,  or  between  strikers  and 
strikers,  because  they  sometimes  become 
pretty  hot  tempered  when  a  man's  job  or 
living  conditions  are  at  stake. 

Why  do  we  not  say  that  nothing  in  this 
act  shall  circumscribe  or  hinder  the  ob- 
jectives of  organized  labor  In  a  bona  fide 
labor  dispute  in  urging  strikes? 

Why  does  not  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  accept  this  language,  which  fol- 
lows the  language  of  the  report? 

I  know  he  will  say  it  Is  imnecessary. 
Well,  It  may  be  unnecessary  and  It  may 
not  be  imnecessary.  It  depends  upon  the 
Interpretation  placed  upon  it.  Let  us  put 
It  in  the  statute. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Do  I  correctly 
xmderstand  the  gentleman  to  say  that 
hla  language  adds  nothing  substantive 
to  the  language  of  the  report  defining 
the  Intent  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  It  is  as  near  as  I  can 
write  It  to  the  language  In  the  report, 
substituting  only  the  word  "act "  for  the 
word  "bill." 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  So  far  as  we  know, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  the  author 
of  the  bill  on  the  floor,  did  not  differ  or 
disagree  in  any  way  with  the  majority 
report  In  connection  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  will  have  to  speak  for  himself. 
I  am  sure  he  will. 

Mr.  EDMONI>SON  The  report  does 
not  Indicate  on  Its  face,  at  least,  any 
dUTerence  with  the  language  of  the  ma- 
jority report  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida.  It  seems  to  me  he  should  accept 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

What  we  are  being  asked  to  do  is  to 
give  a  special  exemption  to  one  group. 
There  are  other  groups  which  have 
equally  legitimate  objectives.  Why  not 
exclude  the  Lions  Club,  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  or  the  Boy  Scouts?  They  all 
have  legitimate  objectives. 

But  I  say  to  you  that  no  matter  what 
the  objectives,  what  the  end  is.  it  is  the 
means  at  which  we  are  getting.  The 
"means"  is  wrong.  The  "means  "  of  incit- 
ing a  riot  and  encouraging  people  to  kill 
and  malm  and  loot  on  the  streets  of 
America  have  to  be  proscribed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  "means "  that 
we  are  attempting  to  outlaw.  We  are  at- 
tempting to  outlaw  the  means  as  found 
to  be  abhorrent — by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States — meaning  rioting.  We  do 
not  like  the  means.  We  want  to  outlaw 
the  means  of  George  Lincoln  Rockwell. 
We  do  not  like  his  "means."  Some  of  the 
"ends"  of  others  may  be  legitimate  and 
might  be  good.  We  do  not  object  to  that. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  object  If  the 
means  represent  rioting  in  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  did  ask  for  expres- 
sions from  the  various  organizations  In- 


volved, and  particularly  the  labor  orga- 
nizations. 

I  say  to  you  in  all  sincerity,  as  I  said 
to  the  numerous  labor  leaders.  "You  are 
not  included  in  this  legislation  unless  you 
incite  a  riot  intentionally  through  the 
use  of  Interstate  commerce  and  commit 
an  overt  act.  But  you  have  no  right  to 
riot,  as  no  one  else  has.  It  is  the  intent 
and  purpose  to  make  the  offense  the 
same  as  it  would  be  for  any  other  orga- 
nization which  uses  interstate  facilities 
for  the  purposes  prohibited  under  this 
act." 

I  told  them,  quite  frankly,  that  from 
their  standpoint,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  interstate  commerce  language  as 
contained  in  the  bill  and  tlie  further 
language  In  the  report,  any  such  labor 
union  engaged  hereunder  would  be  ac- 
cused of  trying  to  get  a  license  to  riot. 
That  is  the  only  way  this  amendment  is 
going  to  be  Interpreted — that  they  are 
asking  for  a  specific  exemption  to  riot,  if 
they  choose  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  is  specifically 
and  very  carefully  drafted  in  connec- 
tion with  the  operations  of  the  various 
labor  unions  and  which  are  not  excluded 
from  the  Antiracketeering  Act  and 
other  acts  whicli  are  on  the  statute  t>ooks 
as  crimes.  It  is  very  carefully  drawn  in 
very  delicate  language.  No  one  suggested 
that  they  should  be  .specifically  exempted 
in  addition  to  including  this  particular 
language  as  contained  in  the  report. 
Nothing  in  the  bill  circumscribes  those 
objectives  of  the  various  labor  unions  In 
so  long  as  they  are  peaceful  objectives, 
objectives  different  from  Inciting  to  riot 
insofar  as  that  section  of  the  bill  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  talked  to  labor  lead- 
ers and  told  them  that  this  interpreta- 
tion was  specifically  Indicated  on  the 
basis  of  the  language  to  the  effect  that 
whoever  travels  in  interstate  or  intra- 
state commerce,  and  u.ses  any  facility 
with  intent  to  incite  a  tlot.  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  legitimate,  legal  labor 
activity  where  riots  are  not  intentionally 
invited.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  an 
effort  to  invoke  or  enforce  any  legal 
rights  of  labor  unions  under  the  laws  as 
they  exist  today.  But  I  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the  Union  that 
they  should  not  have  a  license  or  a 
right — nor  should  anyone  el.se  have  a 
right — to  go  across  State  lines  to  incite 
a  riot. 

Mr.  COLMER  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  CRAMER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  made  the  point  prior  to  yielding 
to  me.  as  to  why  in  the  last  analy.sis 
should  any  group  of  people,  whether 
they  be  latwr.  whether  they  belong  to 
some  church  organization  or  to  the  Nazi 
Party,  the  Rockwells,  or  anyone  else — 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying  is  that  If 
we  adopt  this  amendment — and  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  labor,  if  they  pursue 
their  organizational  efforts  and  their 
strike  efforts  in  a  lawful  manner — but 
here  you  are  giving  licen.se  to  labor  to 
create  a  riot  if  they  .so  see  fit,  or  the  im- 
plication is  very  .strong  that  that  is  what 
is  involved,  based  upon  the  manner  in 


which  this  amendment  is  drafted.  In 
other  words,  it  appears  quite  clear  that 
as  laboring  people  they  have  a  bona  fide 
right  to  use  riot  techniques  in  urging 
strikes.  If  we  do  not  put  this  exemption 
in,  no  one  can  have  a  license  to  riot. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Colmer.  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Cramer  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute. > 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. J 

Mr.  COLMER.  Throughout  this  debate 
there  has  been  one  class  of  people  who 
have  been  referred  to  because  most  of 
the  rioting  occurred  with  and  involved 
those  people,  to  wit,  the  Negro  race. 

Mr.  Chairman,  wlmt  are  we  doing 
here?  Are  we  talking  ajDout  discrimina- 
tion? Arc  we  putting  the  Negro  race  in 
one  group  and  labor  in  another?  To  me 
it  seems  to  me  this  is  the  rankest  kind  of 
discrimination. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  was  asked 
here  a  moment  ago  if  Governor  Wallace 
were  to  so  to  Newark  and  he  made  an 
incitive  s;:eech.  and  a  riot  ensued, 
whether  he  would  come  under  this.  Of 
course,  he  would,  and  he  should  come 
under  it,  and  so  should  any  labor  leaders 
or  anybody  else.  We  all  should  be  treated 
alike. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  because  of  the  firm  convic- 
tion that  if  this  language  is  proper  in 
the  report,  and  if  it  faithfully  and  hon- 
estly reflects  the  views  of  the  sponsors  of 
this  bill,  that  no  harm  is  done  by  Includ- 
ing it  in  the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  also  in  the  con- 
viction that  the  inclusion  of  this  lan- 
guage does  not  operate  to  give  an  ex- 
emption or  an  immunity  to  organized 
labor  to  incite  to  riot  or  to  Instigate  a 
riot,  and  I  would  not  support  it  if  I 
thought  that  It  did. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  support  of  the 
amendment.  Of  course,  this  does  not 
bring  about  a  situation  of  allowing  a  spe- 
cial class  to  riot.  This  is  the  general  lan- 
guage in  the  report. 

Mr.  wn.T.TS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  accept  this  amendment 
with  the  mental  attitude  that  of  course 
if  a  labor  leader  crosses  a  State  line,  or 
if  any  laborers  cross  States  lines  with 
the  Intention  of  incite,  organize,  or  pro- 
mote a  riot,  and  then  haying  arrived  at 
the  destination,  in  the  Tyords  of  the  bill, 
should  they  then  commit  an  overt  act 
In  that  connection,  of  course  they  would 
be  guilty. 

But  I  accepted  this  amendment  with 
the  idea  that  the  mere  pursuance  of  8 
labor  dispute,  according  to  the  National 


Labor  Relations  Board  Act,  the  right  to 
bargain  and  the  rights  to  strike,  and 
so  on.  would  not  be  covered  Certainly  a 
strike  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  riot. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman.        

1^.  HOLIFIELD.  In  the  first  place,  in 
that  paragraph  of  the  bill  as  amended 
It  says  that  it  will  not  prohibit  legiti- 
mate activities  by  groups  of  individuals 
who  travel  in  interstate  commerce,  or 
use  the  facilities  to  plan  and  participate 
in  public  assemblies,  or  in  other  lawful 
public  demonstrations. 

Now,  is  it  right  to  call  a  union  meet- 
ing a  lawful  assembly?  Is  it  right  to  call 
a  strike  imder  the  Wagner  Act  a  lawful 
act  which  has  been  enacted  and  approved 
by  law,  or  Is  it  not?  This  Is  a  showdown 
now.  Do  we  want  to  be  Interfering  with 
organized  labor?  Of  course  we  do  not 
want  to  give  them  the  right  to  induce 
violence,  or  to  do  anything  under  any 
law  that  pertains  to  an  overt  act, 
whether  a  State  law  or  a  Federal  law. 
We  are  here  enacting  a  Pedei;^  statute, 
and  we  are  enacting  the  definition  of  the 
word  "riot,"  which  is  a  little  bit  vague. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  California.  He  has  made  a 
very  important  distinction  here.  And 
that  is  what  this  language  does  Is  to 
clarify  in  the  statutes  the  point  which 
is  made  in  the  report,  and  that  is  that 
we  do  not  Intend  to  interfere  with  the 
exercise  of  a  lawfiU  right,  which  Is  the 
right  to  engage  in  a  strike  on  the  part 
of  organized  labor,  when  we  pass  this 
particular  bill. 

I  asked  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
if  he  disassociated  himself  from  the  lan- 
guage in  this  report,  1/  he  had  failed  to 
agree  with  the  language  in  the  report. 
He  took  5  minutes  and  never  referred  to 
that  particular  point.  His  name  does  not 
appear  in  any  way  in  this  report  as  dis- 
agreeing with  the  language  of  the  report. 
And  if  this  Is  a  truthful  and  fair  state- 
ment of  the  intent  of  this  bill  and  of 
its  authors  with  regard  to  organized 
labor,  then  I  see  no  harm  in  placing  this 
item  in  to  amend  the  act. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  no  longer  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
but  if  I  were  a  member  of  the  committee, 
I  would  have  said  that  no  one  has  the 
right  to  be  excluded  from  the  effects  of 
thejeglslation.  I  would  have  said  further 
that  there  is  no  precedent  for  such  an 
exclusion  in  any  statute  on  crime  that  I ' 
know  of  under  title  18.  and  this  Is  a  hor- 
rible precedent  to  be  setting  and  would 
do  violence  to  the  basic  intent  and  pur- 
pose to  make  certain  that  anyone  for 
any  purpose  who  wants  to  incite  a  riot 
and  travels  in  interstate  commerce  for 
that  purpose,  whatever  his  end  objective 
might  otherwise  be.  should  be  prevented 
from  doing  so  and  it  should  be  a  crime. 
I  do  not  think  anybody  should  have  a 
license  to  riot. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  this  amendment  should  be  adopted. 
I  think  the  amendment  preserves  the 
basic  purposes  of  the  bill  and  I  think  the 
amendment  is  consonant  with  the  inten- 
tions of  the  bill. 

The   CHAIRM.'^N.    The   Chair    recog- 


nizes the  gentleman  from  nunois  [Mr. 
McClory]. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  argument 
is  rather  weak  that  because  language 
appears  In  the  report  therefore  there  Is 
no  harm  In  putting  that  language  In  the 
bill.  In  other  words,  It  would  be  a  rather 
dangerous  precedent  that  every  time 
something  is  put  in  a  report,  then  It 
can  be  embodied  in  the  language  of  the 
bill. 

The  legislation  is  not  directed  toward 
organized  labor  or  against  It  In  any  sense 
at  all. 

I  would  say  that  it  is  directed  pri- 
marily In  favor  of  the  legitimate  civil 
rights  worker,  but  I  would  not  want  to 
specificaUy  exclude  the  legitimate  civil 
rights  worker  as  he  goes  about  his  busi- 
ness of  promoting  the  exercise  of  -legiti- 
mate civil  rights.  Howevet,  it  Is  not  nec- 
essary to  provide  such  exclusion  in  this 
measure  because  what  we  are  doing  is 
directing  this  legislation  against  the  un- 
lawful elements,  all  unlawful  elements. 
For  those  who  Incite  riots,  Insofar  as 
Intrastate  activity  is  concerned,  they  are 
already  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  law. 

All  we  are  doing  here  Is  expanding  the 
existing  State  laws  and  saying  that  if 
you  travel  In  Interstate  commerce  and 
commit  an  unlawful  act  of  this  type  and 
incite  or  cause  a  riot  and  participate  in 
It,  then  It  Is  a  Federal  crime  subject  to 
Federal  prosecution  and  Federal  penal- 
ties. 

I  would  think  that  It  would  be  a  ter- 
rible mistake  and  an  affront  to  labor  to 
suggest  that  their  activity  needs  to  be  In- 
cluded here,  and  that  otherwise  It  would 
not  be  protected.  Of  course  it  is  pro- 
tected. And  as  the  -  committee  repprt 
says,  "obviously"  those  engaged  In  legiti- 
mate organized  labor  activities  are  not 
Included.  This  Is  obvious  to  everybody 
on  the  committee  and  should  be  obvious 
to  all  Members  of  the  House.  It  is  an 
affront  to  organized  labor  to  suggest 
labor  leaders  or  organizers  need  this 
kind  of  exclusion.  I  think  It  diverts  the 
attention  of  the  House  and  of  the  Nation 
fiom  the  thing  that  we  are  getting  at.  It 
should  not  be  Included  In  this  bill. 

STTBSTrrUTK    AMENDMENT    OFTERED    BY    MS. 
JOELSON  "^ 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  substitute  amendment  to  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Joelson  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  HoLtnELD.  On  page  4,  after  line  19,  In- 
sert the  following : 

"(d)  Nothing  contained  in  this  chapter 
shall  be  construed  as  making  illegal  any 
travel  In  Interstate  commerce  or  the  use  of 
any  facility  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce. Including  the  mall,  for  the  purpose  of 
orderly  dissent  or  protest,  or  for  the  objec- 
tives of  organized  labor.  Including  tiie  or- 
ganizing of  workers  or  the  urging  of  or  con- 
duct of  a  strike  in  a  bona  fide  labor  dispute." 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  not  just  limited  to  labor 
disputes.  It  makes  crysta?  clear  that  this 
Congress  is  aiming  at  riots  and  we  are 
not  aiming  at  those  who  would  exercise 
their  very  precious  right  of  dissent  and 
protest. 


You  may  say  that  this  is  imnecessary, 
but  I  call  your  attention  to  the  bill  itself 
at  page  4  where  it  says: 

Inciting  a  riot  shall  mean  urging  or  Insti- 
gating other  persons  to  riot,  but  shall  not 
mean  the  mere  advocacy  of  ideas  or  the  mere 
expression  of  belief. 

Now,  there  are  many  legitimate  exer- 
cises beyond  the  mere  advocacy  of  ideas 
or  the  mere  expression  of  belief.  Whether 
you  like  it  or  not,  there  are  such  things 
as  picketing  and  there  are  such  things  as 
rallies. 

Mr.  Colmer  has  said  that  he  did  not 
want  Jp  just  exclude  only  labor  unions. 
I  am  not  just  excluding  labor  unions 
from  the  coverage  of  this  act.  I  am  ex- 
cluding every  person  who  avails  himself 
of  his  right  of  dissent  or  of  protest  but 
who  does  so  In  an  orderly  and  peaceful 
manner. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  wish  to 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  we  have 
accepted  the  so-called  Cahill  amend- 
ment, which  defines  "to  incite  a  riot  or 
to  organize,  promote,  encourage  or  to 
carry  on  a  riot"  and  excludes  mere  ad- 
vocacy of  ideas  or  mere  expression  of  be- 
lief." So  we  already  have  that  provision 
in  the  bill.  What  Is  the  necessity  of  fur- 
ther amendment? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Beyond  the  advocacy 
of  Ideas — for  example,  picketing,  rallies, 
a  peaceful  parade  at  the  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial— are  things  that  are  more  than  the 
mere  expression  of  ideas.  But  I  think  we 
must  make  clear  that  we  are  not  trying 
to  abrogate  the  Constitution.  We  are  not 
trying  to  do  away  with  the  right  of  as- 
sembly, the  right  to  picket,  the  right  to 
protest.  What  we  are  aiming  at  is  hood- 
lums and  criminals  who  riot  and  resort  to 
vandalism  and  disorder.  These  we  must 
discourage. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  The  only  problem  I 
see  with  what  you  are  saying  Is  that 
these  other  things  that  you  described  are 
not  riots,  and  the  bill  does  really  de- 
scribe what  a  riot  It.  So  the  fact  that  you 
may  advocate  something,  an  Idea  in  some 
other  way,  it  still  would  not  fall  within 
the  purview  of  this  Act,  as  I  see  It. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  beg  your  pardon.  The 
bill  does  not  describe  what  a  riot  Is.  It 
says  that  It  exempts  only  the  advocacy  of 
Ideas  or  the  expression  of  belief. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Does  it  not  say  in  sec- 
tion 2102(b)  that— 

A  riot  Is  a  public  disturbance,  Involving 
acts  of  violence  by  assemblages  of  three  or 
more  persons,  ""which  poses  an  Immediate 
danger  of  damage  or  injury  to  property  or 
I)erEons? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Yes,  but  then  later  on. 
In  defining  a  riot,  It  excludes  everything 
except  the  "mere  advocacy  of  Ideas  or 
the  mere  expression  of  belief."  If  I  am 
wrong,  what  harm  Is  there  In  making  It 
clear?  None  of  us  wish  to  discourage 
legitimate,  honest  protest  or  dissent,  no 
matter  how  vigorous.  I  do  not  think  we 
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do.  Why  not  put  It  in?  What  hann  would 
there  be? 

Mr.  JONAS,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  .JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Is  it  not  true  that,  in  order 
to  convict  a  person  under  this  statute  as 
written,  you  mjist  prove  that  the  person 
accused  had  an  intent  to  Incite  a  riot? 
This  bill  would  not  apply  to  Individuals 
attending  a  rally  in  a  building  or  on  a 
street  corner.  It  applies  only  to  persons 
who  travel  in  interstate  commerce  with^ 
the  intent  to  incite  a  riot,  and  who  in^ 
pursuance  of  that  intent  commit  overt 
acts. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  That  is  true,  but  a  man 
may  take  one  act  as  intent  and  another 
man  may  not  so  consider  it. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Of  course,  a  defini- 
tion of  "riot,"  per  se,  not  only  depends 
upon  a  riot  occurring.  The  language  of 
the  definition,  which  now  becomes  the 
controlling  factor,  states  "poses  an  Im- 
mediate danger."  Suppose  a  labor  leader 
goes  down  to  an  assemblage  of  union 
workers  and  talks  to  them  in  a  legitimate 
fashion,  not  himself  advocating  violence, 
and  yet  violence  breaks  out.  Would  he  be 
accused  of  causing  that  "immediate 
danger"  or  not? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  while  I  recognize  that  my 
colleague  from  New  Jersey  certainly  has 
legitimate  concern,  I  would  like  to  as- 
sure him  that  I  do  not  believe  the  con- 
cern is  well  founded.  I  believe,  as  was 
indicated  by  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado, that  the  bill  would  definitely  take 
care  of  the  matters  that  do  concern  him. 
•  I  would  say,  however,  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  that  I  will  support  his 
amendment  because  I  am  a  member  of 
the  committee,  and  I  do  believe — at  least 
it  is  my  conviction — that  most  of  the 
committee,  if  not  all  of  the  committee. 
Intended  that  this  legislation  was  to 
carry  out  that  provision  that  Is  reported 
on  page  3  of  the  report.  And  since  I  do 
believe  that  there  is  some  legitimate  con- 
cern that  in  some  areas  of  the  countrj* 
there  might  be  unintentional  use  of  this 
bill  to  punish  some  labor  leaders.  I  per- 
sonally can  see  no  harm  in  accepting  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  and  I  wlU  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  As  I  imderstand  the 
original  amendment,  which  you  now  sup- 
port— when  it  was  read  I  did  not  have  a 
copy  of  it — it  did  not  talk  about  the 
legitimate  objectives  of  organized  labor; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  author  of  the  amendment,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  who  prob- 
ably can  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  per- 
haps If  the  amendment  were  read  ^ain. 


I  think  the  Committee  would  notice  it 
does  not  define  •objectives."  whether 
they  are  legitimate  or  not. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  get  a  little  explanation  of  this 
language,  because  sometimes  it  does  not 
>hurt  to  read  and  try  to  understand  what 
U  means.  It  says: 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  circumscribe  or 
hl.^c^er  the  objectives  of  organized  labor. 

Does  that  mean  that  anything,  any 
sort  of  action  that  i.s  rcsarted  to  in  pur- 
suit of  the  objeciives  is  not  prohibited. 
no  matter  if  it  is  inciting  to  a  riot? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  That  is  not  my  under- 
.standing. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  furtncr.  I  do  not 
see  how  the  gentleman  can  understand  it 
othei"wise,  because  the  only  qualification 
IS  for  a  bona  fide  labor  dispute.  All  right. 
We  have  the  labor  dispute  in  urging 
strikes.  I  do  not  think  that  limits  it.  It 
would  seem  to  me  without  any  question 
at  all  that  the  language  is  so  troad  as 
to  legitimatize,  even  though  this  action 
breaks  the  law,  any  sort  of  conduct,  so 
long  as  it  is  in  pursuit  of  the  objectives. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  >ield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HolifieldI. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chainnan.  as 
the  gentleman  failed  to  go  ahead  with 
my  language.  I  do  not  understand  this. 
My  language  says  "hinders  the  objec- 
tives of  organized  labor  in  a  bona  fide 
labor  dispute  in  urging  strikes."  What 
does  "bona  fide"  mean? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Bona  fide"  could  well 
mean  shorter  pay  or  shorter  hours. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  What  is  wrong  with 
that? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  do  not  think  we  could 
read  it  any  other  way. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can- 
not imderstand  why  the  gentleman 
would  accept  the  amendment  which  clari- 
fies the  rights  of  legitimate  labor  lead- 
ers, but  which  does  not  clarify  the  rights 
of  civil  rights  leaders.  Why  limit  it  to 
labor  leaders?  Why  not  say  anybody  who 
is  going  to  do  it  in  an  orderly  way  has 
a  right  to  do  it? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
say  in  my  opinion  the  concern  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  is  likewise 
not  justified,  I  beheve  the  bill  does  not, 
and  will  not  affect  labor  representatives, 
who  go  in  to  organize;  but  because  it  is 
in  the  reiwrt  and  because  it  is  felt.  I 
think,  by  a  large  number  of  members  of 
the  committee  that  this  will  implement 
the  feelings  of  the  committee,  I  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 

to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  read  again  the 

principal  amendment  of  the  gentleman 

from  California: 


Nothing  in  this  section  shall  circumscribe 
or  hinder  the  objectives  of  organized  labor 
m  a  bona  fide  labor  dispute  In  urging  strikes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  could  be  some 
criticism  of  the  word  "objectives  "  We 
have  the  term  "bona  fide"  before  the 
words   "labor   dispute,"   which   modifies 


those  words,  but  if  there  is  no  adjective 
before  "objectives."  there  may  be  a  prob- 
lem. I  wonder  if  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  would  accede  to  an 
amendment,  to  add  before  the  word 
"objectives  '  the  word  "legitimate"? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  be  happy  to.  That  is  exactly  what 
I  mean  by  the  amendment,  no  riots  or 
committing  of  acts  of  violence. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  accepted 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  be- 
cause I  thought  that  was  what  he  meant. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Yes.  I  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  to  my 
amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  be  done,  that  the  amendment 
be  amended  by  adding  the  word  "legiti- 
mate" before  the  word  "objectives." 

Mr.  Mcculloch,  a  point  of  order, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  read 
again. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection. 
the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Chair  v.iU  state,  we  have  an 
amendment  moved  by  Mr:  Holifield, 
and  an  amendment  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD  to  amend  his  own  amend- 
ment. ■^ 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.J  reserve 
the  right  to  object  to  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Is-it  in 
order  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  origi- 
nal amendment  when  we  already  have  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  under 
consideration? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  By  unanimous  con- 
sent It  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentarj-  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  My  understanding 
was  that  the  Joelson  amendment  was 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  Holifield 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object 
to  the  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Would  it  be  in  or- 
der at  this  time  to  offer  the  word  "legit- 
imate" as  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

The  CHAIRMAiV.  It  would  be  in  order. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED     BY     MR.     EDMONDSON    TO 
THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HOLHTELD 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  that  amendment  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edmondson  tp 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Holitoxd:  Be- 
fore the  word  "objectives"  Insert  the  word 
"legitimate." 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  be  heard  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
be  heard. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr,  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  did  we 
not  have  a  substitute  amendment  pre- 
sented, which  has  not  been  voted  on? 
Is  that  not  the  matter  for  considera- 
tion now.  when  we  are  amending  some- 
thing that  is  not  the  substitute  amend- 
ment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  substitute 
amendment  is  pending. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  A  point  of  order.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCulloch],  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  was  on  his  feet 
seeking  recognition  at  the  time  the  point 
was  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. That  does  not  give  the  gentleman 
the  right  to  offer  an  amendment.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  a  right  to  be 
recognized. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  Is  trying 
to  be  fair  atid  trying  to  recognize  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides.  The  Chair  will  recog- 
nize the  gentleman  froih  Ohio. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Does  that  cure  the 
point  of  order  I  have  raised?  The  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  has  a  right  to  be  recog- 
nized, as  a  member  of  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  EviNS  of  Ten- 
nessee). The  Chair  overrules  the  point 
of  order  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCtjlloch]. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  substi- 
tute amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson]  be 
reread  to  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
read the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Joelson  I. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Joelson  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Holifield:    On  page  4,  after  line  19,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(d)  nothing  contained  In  this  chapter 
shall  be  construed  as  making  Illegal  any 
travel  In  interstate  commerce  for  the  use  of 
any  facility  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce. Including  the  mall,  for  the  purpose 
of  orderly  dissent  or  protest,  or  for  the  ob- 
jectives of  organized  labor,  including  the 
organizing  of  workers  or  the  urging  of  or 
conduct  of  a  strike  In  a  bona  fide  labor 
dispute." 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is 
nay  opinion  that  the  substitute  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  would  authorize  riotous  conduct 
If  there  were  a  bona  fide  strike. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson]  is  recog- 
nized in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  has  been  recognized. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  offered  the  amendment  to  add  tiie 


word  "legitimate"  immediately  before 
the  word  "objectives"  to  make  it  crystal 
clear  that  there  is  no  Intention  on  the 
part  of  the  author  of  this  amendment, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HoliJ-ield]  or  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill]  or  any  of  the  others 
of  us  supporting  this  particular  amend- 
ment to  legitimatize  in  any  way  incite- 
ment to  riot  in  the  course  of  adopting 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  on  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

Tl#  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Edmondson]  . 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Edmondson]  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  but  I  am  not  speaking 
on  the  substitute  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.-  Chair^ian,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  will* state  his  parliamentary 
Inquiry. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  in  or- 
der at  this  point  for  me  to  reserve  a 
point  of  order  to  the  Joelson  substitute? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  that 
that  period  has  parsed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  stated  that  he 
was  not  speaking  oh  the  substitute. 
Therefore,'  there  has  been  no  debate  on 
the  substitute.  The  point  of  order  is  in 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that 
several  Members  have  spoken  on  the 
substitute. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  reference  to  my  remarks  and  in 
order  to  get  to  the  Holifield  amendment, 
If  there  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana — and  I  am  ^ure 
there  is — and  if  there  is  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida — and 
I  am  sure  there  is — to  see  that  this 
amendment  not  operate  in  any  way  to 
license  or  permit  th%  incitement  to  riot 
by  organized  labor  or  anyone  else,  I  am 
quite  sure  that  they  will  join  me  in  see- 
ing that  this  amendment  Is  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  basic  purposes  are 
designed  toward  preserving  the  legiti- 
mate objectives  of  labor  and  their  legiti- 
mate objectives  would  not  be  harmed  in 
any  way  through  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
absolutely  amazed  at  an  objection  to 
adding  the  word  "legitimate"  to  "objec- 
tives." 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  word  "legitimate" 
Is  a  word  in  great  respect  and  common 
use  In  the  American  vocabulary  as  ap- 
plied toward  "lawful  objectives." 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  there  any  man  or 


woman  in  this  House  who  can  stand  up 
and  say  we  do  not  want  lawful  or  legiti- 
mate objectives?  This  is  ridiculous.  How 
far  have^vegone? 

Mr.  HALLECK  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Halleck]. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Of  course.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, all  of  us  have  "legitimate  objec- 
tives," but  when  you  add  the  word  "legiti- 
mate" ahead  of  "objectives'  you  have  not 
really  added  anything. 

Let  me  ask  you  this:  Would  it  be  all 
right  to  incite  to  riot  just  so  long  as  the 
objectives  were  legitimate? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  be.  I  think  this  language,  Mr. 
Chairman — this  language — very  clearly 
does  not  include  any  license  to  incite  lo 
riot.  The  language  is  confined  to  the 
legitimate  objectives  of  labor,  their  bona 
fide  legitimate  disputes  in  organizing 
workers  and  in  urging  strikes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  nothing  con- 
tained in  that  language  that  would  In 
any  way  license  or  support  the  Incitement 
to  riot. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
are  really  having  a  little  fim  in  not  realiz- 
ing the  absurdity  of  the  arguments  that 
they  have  been  making. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  really 
did  not  intend  for  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  to  yield  to  me  at  this  point, 
because  I  intended  to  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  I  do  not  wish  the  gentle- 
man to  yield  at  this  point. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Do  I  understand 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis] 
objects  to  the  word  "legitimate  objec- 
tives"? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  That  has  already  been 
adopted  according  to  my  understanding 
during  the  colloquy  which  has  taken 
place. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry.  ^ 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  op- 
posing the  Joelson  amendment  and  not 
the  Holifield  amendment. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  it 
be  in  order  for  me  to  request  imanimous 
consent  to  add  "by  orderly  and  legal 
means"  after  the  words  "objectives  of 
organized  labor"  in  my  substitute? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Such  a  unanimous 
consent  request  is  in  order. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  add  the  words  "or- 
derly and  legal  means"  after  the  word 
"objectives"  of  labor  In  my  substitute 
amendment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  think  it 
would  be  helpful  if  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  gentleman's  amendment 
were  read  in  its  entirety,  with  the  words 
as  suggested  now  included  in  the  text  of 
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do.  Why  not  put  it  in''  What  harm  would 
there  be? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina, 

Mr  JONAS.  Is  It  not  true  that,  in  order 
to  convict  a  person  under  this  statute  as 
written,  you  must  prove  that  the  person 
accused  had  an  intent  to  incite  a  riot? 
This  bill  would  not  apply  to  Individuals 
attending  a  rally  in  a  building  or  on  a 
street  corner.  It  applies  only  to  persons 
who  travel  in  interstate  commerce  with 
the  intent  to  incite  a  riot,  and  who  in 
pursuance  of  that  intent  commit  overt 
acts. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  That  is  true,  but  a  man 
may  take  one  act  as  intent  and  another 
man  may  not  so  consider  it. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Of  course,  a  defini- 
tion of  -riot,"  per  se,  not  only  depends 
upon  a  riot  occurring.  The  language  of 
the  definition,  which  rtow  becomes  the 
controlling  factor,  states  "poses  an  im- 
mediate danger."  Suppose  a  labor  leader 
goes  down  to  an  assemblage  of  union 
workers  and  talks  to  them  in  a  legitimate 
fashion,  not  himself  advocating  violence, 
and  yet  violence  breaks  out.  Would  he  be 
accused  of  causing  that  "immediate 
danger"  or  not' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  .of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  while  I  recognize  that  my 
colleague  from  New  Jersey  certainly  has 
legitunate  concern,  I  would  like  to  as- 
sure him  that  I  do  not  believe  the  con- 
cern IS  well  founded.  I  believe,  as  was 
indicated  by  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado, that  the  bill  would  definitely  take 
care  of  the  matters  that  do  concern  him. 
I  would  say,  however,  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  that  I  will  support  his 
amendment  because  I  am  a  member  of 
the  committee,  and  I  do  believe — at  least 
it  is  my  conviction — that  most  of  the 
committee,  if  not  all  of  the  committee. 
Intended  that  this  legislation  was  to 
carry  out  that  provision  that  is  reported 
on  page  3  of  the  report.  And  since  I  do 
believe  that  there  is  some  legitimate  con- 
cern that  in  some  areas  of  the  country 
there  might  be  imintentional  use  of  this 
bill  to  punish  some  labor  leaders,  I  per- 
sonally can  see  no  harm  in  accepting  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  and  I  will  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?        « 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ala,=;'Ka. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  As  I  understand  the 
original  amendment,  which  you  now  sup- 
port— when  it  was  read  I  did  not  have  a 
copy  of  it — it  did  not  talk  about  the 
legitimate  objectives  of  organized  labor; 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CAHILL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  author  of  the  amendment,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  who  prob- 
ably can  an.^-.ver  that  question. 

Mr.  POLLOCK  Mr.  Chairman,  per- 
haps if  the  amendment  were  read  again. 


I  think  the  Committee  would  notice  It 
does  not  define  "objectives,"  whether 
they  are  legitimate  or  not. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ge*-  a  little  explanation  of  this 
language,  because  sometimes  it  does  not 
hurt  to  read  and  try  to  understand  what 
It  means.  It  says; 

Nothing  In  t.^ls  act  shuU  circumscribe  or 
hinder  the  objectives  ol  organized  labor. 

Does  that  mean  that  anything,  any 
sort  of  action  that  is  resorted  to  in  pur- 
suit of  the  objectives  is  not  prohibited, 
no  matter  if  it  is  inciting  to  a  riot? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  That  is  not  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  do  not 
see  how  the  gentleman  can  understand  it 
otherwise,  because  the  only  qualification 
is  for  a  bona  fide  labor  dispute.  All  right. 
We  have  the  labor  dispute  in  urging 
strikes.  I  do  not  think  that  limits  it.  It 
would  seem  to  me  without  any  question 
at  all  that  the  language  is  so  truad  as 
to  legitimatize,  even  though  this  action 
breaks  the  law.  any  soit  of  conduct,  so 
long  as  it  is  in  pursuit  of  the  objectives. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  :ield  to 
the    gentleman    from    California    FMr. 

HOLIFIELD] . 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  gentleman  failed  to  go  ahead  with 
my  language.  I  do  not  imderstand  this. 
My  language  says,  "hinders  the  objec- 
tives of  organizec^  labor  in  a  bona  fide 
labor  dispute  in  urging  strikes."  What 
does  "bona  fide"  mean? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  "Bona  fide"  could  well 
mean  shorter  pay  or  shorter  hours. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD,  What  is  wrong  with 
that'!' 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  do  not  think  we  could 
read  it  any  other  way. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  . 

Mr.  JOEX,SON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can- 
not understand  why  the  gentleman 
would  accept  the  amendment  which  clari- 
fies the  rights  of  legitimate  labor  lead- 
ers, but  which  does  not  clarify  the  rights 
of  civil  rights  leaders.  Why  limit  it  to 
lat>or  leaders?  Why  not  say  anybody  who 
is  going  to  do  it  in  an  orderly  way  has 
aright  to  do  it? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  In  my  opinion  the  concern  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  is  likewise 
not  justified.  I  believe  the  bill  does  not, 
and  will  not  affect  labor  representatives, 
who  go  in  to  organize;  but  because  it  is 
In  the  report  and  t>ecause  it  is  felt,  I 
think,  by  a  large  number  of  members  of 
the  committee  that  this  will  implement 
the  feellnss  of  the  committee,  I  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,.let  me  read  again  the 
principal  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  California: 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  circumscribe 
or  hinder  the  objectives  of  organized  labor 
in  a  bona  fide  labor  dispute  in  urging  strikes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  could  be  some 
criticism  of  the  word  "objectives."  We 
have  the  term  "bona  fide"  before  the 
words   "labor   dispute,"   which   modifies 


those  words,  but  if  there  is  no  adjective 
before  "objectives,"  there  may  be  a  prob- 
lem. I  wonder  if  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  would  accede  to  an 
amendment,  to  add  before  the  word 
"objectives  '  the  word  "legitimate"? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  be  happy  to.  That  is  exactly  what 
I  mean  by  the  amendment,  no  riots  or 
committing  of  acts  of  violence. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  accepted 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  be- 
cause I  thought  that  was  what  he  meant. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Yes.  I  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  to  my 
amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  be  done,  that  the  amendment 
be  amended  by  adding  the  word  "legiti- 
mate" before  the  word  "objectives." 

Mr.  Mcculloch,  a  point  of  order, 
Mr.  Chainnan.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  read 
again. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Chair  will  state,  we  have  an 
amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Holifield, 
and  an  amendment  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  Holifield  to  amend  his  own  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object  to  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentaiy  inquiry. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Is  it  in 
order  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  origi- 
nal amendment  w  hen  we  already  have  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  under 
consideration? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  By  unanimous  con- 
sent it  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  My  understanding 
was  that  the  Joelson  amendment  was 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  Holifield 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object 
to  the  amendment  to  tlie  amendment. 

The  CHAIRM.AN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Would  it  be  In  or- 
der at  this  time  to  offer  the  word  "legit- 
imate" as  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  would  be  in  order. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.    EDMONDSON     TO 
THE  AMENDME.VT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  HOLIFIELD 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  that  amendment  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edmondson  to 
the  amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Holifield:  Be- 
fore the  word  "objectives"  Insert  the  word 
"legitimate." 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  be  heard  In  support  of  the 
amendment. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 

be  heard.  .   ^ 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 

of  order.  , 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  did  we 
not  have  a  substitute  amendment  pre- 
sented, which  has  not  been  voted  on? 
Is  that  not  the  matter  for  considera- 
tion now,  when  we  are  amendin.R  some- 
thins  that  is  not  the  substitute  amend- 
ment? ^  .  ^ 
The      CHAIRMAN.      The      substitute 

amendment  is  pending. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  A  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ol?io  LMr.  McCullochI,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  was  on  his  feet 
seeking  recognition  at  the  time  the  point 
was  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. That  does  not  give  the  gentleman 
the  right  to  offer  an  amendment  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  a  right  to  be 
recognized. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  trying 
to  be  fair  and  trying  to  recognize  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides.  The  Chair  will  recog- 
nize the  sentlcman  from  Ohio. 

Mr  CRAMER.  Docs  that  cure  the 
point  of  order  I  have  raised?  The  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  has  a  right  to  be  recog- 
nized  as  a  member  of  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN  iMr.  Evins  of  Ten- 
nessee)    The  Chair  overrules  the  point 
of  order  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  McCulloch]. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  substi- 
tute amendment  offci<ed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson  1  be 
reread  to  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cleik  will  re- 
read the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Joelson). 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment   offered   by  Mr.   Joelson   as   a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  oiTered  by  Mr. 
Holifield:   On  page  4,  after  line  19,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(d)  nothing  contained  in  this  chapter 
shall  be  construed  as  making  illegal  any 
travel  in  interstate  commerce  lor  the  use  of 
any  facility  In  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, including  the  mail,  for  the  purpose 
of  orderlv  dissect  or  protest,  or  for  the  ob- 
jectives of  _qri(anizea  labor,  including  the 
organizing  of  ■workers  or  the  urging  of  or 
conduct  of  a  strike  in  a  bona  fide  labor 
dispute." 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  the  substitute  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  would  authorize  riotous  conduct 
If  there  were  a  bona  fide  strike. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmondson]  Is  recog- 
nized in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  has  been  recognized. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  offered  the  amendment  to  add  the 
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ward  "legitimate"  immediately  before 
the  word  "objectives"  to  make  it  crystal 
dear  that  there  is  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  author  of  this  amendment, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Holifield]  or  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill]  or  any  of  the  others 
of  us  supporting  this  particular  amend- 
ment to  legitimatize  in  any  way  incite- 
ment to  riot  in  the  course  of  adopting 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  on  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
IMr.  Edmondson]. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  EDMONDSON]  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  but  I  am  not  speaking 
on  the  substitute  at  tliis  time. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  it  in  or- 
der at  this  point  for  me  to  reserve  a 
point  of  order  to  the  Joelson  substitute? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  that 
that  period  has  passed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
Iowa  will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  stated  that  he 
was  not  speaking  on  the  substitute. 
Therefore,  there  has  been  no  debate  on 
the  substitute.  The  point  of  order  Is  in 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that 
several  Members  have  spoken  on  the 
substitute. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  reference  to  my  remarks  and  i:'; 
order  to  get  to  the  Holifield  amendment, 
If  there  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana— and  I  am  sure 
there  Is— and  if  there  is  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida— and 
I  am  sure  there  is— to-  see  that  this 
amendment  not  operate  in  any  way  to 
license  or  permit  the  Incitement  to  riot 
by  organized  labor  or  anyone  else,  I  am 
quite  sure  that  they  will  join  me  in  see- 
ing that  this  amendment  Is  adopted. 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  basic  purposes  are 
designed  toward  preserving  the  legiti- 
mate objectives  of  labor  and  their  legiti- 
mate objectives  would  not  be  harmed  in 
any  way  through  the  adoption  of  thi.s 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
absolutely  amazed  at  an  objection  to 
adding  the  word  "legitimate"  to  "objec- 
tives." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  word  "legitimate  ' 
Is  a  word  in  great  respect  and  common 
use  In  the  American  vocabulary  as  ap- 
plied toward  "lawful  objectives." 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  there  any  man  or 


woman  in  this  House  who  can  stand  up 
and  sav  we  do  not  want  lawful  or  legiti- 
mate objectives?  This  is  ridiculous.  How 
far  have  we  gone? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  centleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON. 1  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
LMr.  H.'\LLECKl. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Of  course,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, all  of  us  have  "legitimate  objec- 
tives," but  when  you  add  the  word  "legiti- 
mate" ahead  of  "objectives'  you  have  not 
really  added  anything. 

Let  me  ask  you  this:  Would  it  be  all 
right  to  incite  to  riot  just  so  long  as  the 
objectives  were  legitimate? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  be.  I  think  this  language,  Mr. 
Chairman— this  language— very  clearly 
does  not  include  any  license  to  incite  to 
riot.  The  language  is  confined  to  the 
legitimate  objectives  of  labor,  their  bona 
fide  legitimate  disputes  in  organizing 
workers  and  in  urglngstrikes. 

Mr.  Chairmanr'fncrK.is  nothing  con- 
tained in  that  languagd^that  would  in 
any  way  license  or  support  the  incitement 
to  riot. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
are  really  having  a  little  fun  ii  not  realiz- 
ing the  absurdity  of  the  arguments  that 
thev  have  been  making. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
vleld  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  really 
did  not  Intend  for  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  to  yield  to  me  at  this  point, 
because  I  intended  to  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  I  do  not  wish  the  gentle- 
man to  vield  at  this  point. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Do  I  understand 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  LMr.  Willis] 
objects  to  the  word  "legitimate  objec- 
tives"? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  That  has  already  been 
adopted  according  to  my  tmderstandlng 
during  the  colloquy  which  has  taken 
place. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry- 
Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  op- 
posing the  Joelson  amendment  and  not 
the  Holifield  amendment. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  will  state  his  parliamentary 

Inqmry. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  v.-ould  it 
be  In  order  for  me  to  request  imanimous 
consent  to  add  "by  orderly  and  legal 
means"  after  the  words  "objectives  of 
organized  labor"  in  my  substitute? 

The  CHAIRM?^.  Such  a  unanimous 
consent  request  is  in  order. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  add  the  words  "or- 
derly and  legal  means"  after  the  word 
"objectives"  of  labor  in  my  substitute 
amendment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chalmian, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  think  it 
would  be  helpful  if  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  gentleman's  amendment 
were  read  in  Its  entirety,  with  the  words 
as  suggested  now  included  in  the  text  of 
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the  amendment  'so  that  we  may  get  the 
full  import  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I.  therefore,  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk  read 
the  original  substitute  with  the  proposed 
amended  language  in  its  entirety. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  JoeLson  amendment  with  the  sub- 
stitute language  in  it. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Joelson  to  the 
sub.stlvu:e  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Joel- 
son  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hou- 
riEU):  On  page  4.  after  line  13.  Insert  the 
following:- 

•■(d)  Nothing  contained  in  this  chapter 
shall  be  construed  as  making  illegal  any 
travel  In  Interstate  commerce  or  the  use  of 
any  facility  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce. Including  the  malls,  for  the  purpose 
of  orderly  dissent  or  protest,  or  for  the 
orderly  and  legal  means" 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Or  for  the  objectives  of 
organized  labor  through  orderly  and 
legal  means. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Under  the  Rules  of  the 
House  may  I  suggest  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  be  in  writing  at  the  desk? 
This  is  becoming  a  little  ridiculous. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  minority  leader  asked  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  read. 

Mr  CRAMER.  I  am  not  objecting  to  it 
being  read.  I  am  simplying  saying  that 
In  order  to  be  read  it  should  be  at  the 
desk  in  writing. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  The  Clerk  Is  having 
trouble  reading  my  illegible  writing. 

Mr  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  asked  for  unanimuos  consent, 
then  I  object. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  say  that  the  unanimous  con- 
sent request  was  granted,  so  that  the 
Clerk  could  read  the  amendment,  and 
the  Clerk  had  commenced  reading  the 
amendment  after  the  unanimous  consent 
had  been  granted,  so  I  would  suggest 
that  the  Clerk  be  permitted  to  proceed 
with  the  reading. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  correct. 

The  Clerk  will  read  the  amendment  to 
the  substitute  amendment  as  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey    [Mr. 

JOELSON]. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Joclson  to  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Joix- 
BON  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  Mr.  HoLiraxD:  On 
page  4,  after  line  19.  Insert  the  following: 

"(d)  Nothing  contained  In  this  chapter 
shall  be  construed  as  making  Illegal  any 
travel  In  Interstate  commerce  or  the  use  of 
any  facility  in  interstate  commerce  or  foreign 
commerce,  including  the  malls,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  orderly  dUsent  or  protest,  or  for  the 
objectives  of  organized  labor  through  orderly 
and  lawful  means,  Including  the  organizing 
of  workers  or  the  urging  of  or  conduct  of  a 
ste'lke  In  a  bona  fide  labor  dispute." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 


New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson]  to  modify  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
The   question   is   on   the   amendment 
oSered  by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.    EdmondsonI    to    the    amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Holifield]. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the    substitute    amendment    offered    by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey    I  Mr. 
JoELso.N]     to    the    amendment    offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California.  LMr. 
Holifield]. 

The  substitute  amendment  to  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  LMr.  Holifield!. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  'demanded  by  Mr.  Holifield^ 
there  were — ayes  66,  noes  120. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  phairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 
Tellers  were  refused. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.   Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  support  this 
legislation.  It,  or  something  similar,  is 
essential  to  the  restoration  and  perpetua- 
tion of  peace  in  the  streets  of  our  cities 
and  towns. 

There  is  nothing  anywhere  in  the  civi- 
lized world  to  equal  the  rioting  which  ha^ 
shamefully  struck  every  section  of  our 
great  countrj'.  At  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion, riots  break  out  overnight.  Last 
night  it  was  in  Cairo,  ni.  Night  before 
last  it  was  in  Newark.  N.J.  The  night 
before  it  was  somewhere  else.  And  to- 
night it  will  no  doubt  be  in  some  other 
place. 

The  shameful  thing  about  it  all.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  those  high  in  author- 
ity in  this  Federal  Government  seldom 
express  any  concern  over  the  matter. 
There  is  not  even  a  call  from  Washing- 
ton for  the  people  to  be  calm  or  to  desist 
in  their  lawlessness,  looting,  destruction. 
killing  and  maiming. 

Almost  all  of  the  rioting  has  taken 
place  in  areas  largely  inhabited  by  col- 
ored citizens.  Most  of  our  colored  are 
law  abiding.  Most  of  them  abhor  such 
conduct.  Mo.<;t  of  them  want  it  stopped. 
But  because  almost  all  of  the  rioting  has 
come  at  the  hands  of  a  few  colored 
citizens,  the  heads  of  this  and  some  State 
governments  have  been  slow  to  treat 
them  as  they  should  be  treated  and  to 
take  the  action  that  should  be  taken. 
Seemingly,  it  has  reached  the  point  that 
it  is  a  civil  right  to  riot. 

For  a  time  this  destruction  in  the 
streets  was  almost  entirely  confined  to 
some  southern  point,  such  as  Birming- 
ham or  Se'.ma.  Out-of-staters  poured  in 
to  fan  the  flames  and  in  almost  all  In- 
stances actually  started  the  rioting. 
Often,  the  Department  of  Ju-stlce  had  its 
team  of  Katzenbach  and  Doar  on  hand 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  clvil-righters 
but  with  no  concern  for  the  public  at 
large.  Speeches  were  made  by  upcountry 
political  leaders — Senators,  Congress- 
men, and  even  Presidents  that  the  rights 
of   these   so-called   unfortunate   people 


must  be  protected.  The  rioters  were  ac- 
tually encouraged  to  riot  on  the  theory 
that  they  had  been  mistreated  for  so 
long  that  their  moments  of  destruction 
were  to  be  expected  and.  even  though 
wrong,  were  excusable. 

Heads  of  southern  cities  struck  by  such 
lawlessness  often  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  most  instances  those  who 
started  the  riots  came  from  outside  the 
States.  And  even  though  true,  their 
statements  were  scoffed  at  and  belittled. 
In  other  instances,  the  resjMnse  came 
that  people  had  a  right  to  go  where  they 
wanted  to  go.  So,  there  was  talk  from  the 
transient  bcuetters  of  riots  and  lawless- 
ness of  more  "Ions-hot  summers"  in 
certain  southern  areas. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  shoe  is  on  the 
other  foot.  The  play  lias  moved  to  an- 
other stage,  to  other  areas.  These  shame- 
ful and  destructive  instances  have  struck 
home  to  our  friends  in  the  North,  the 
Midwest,  and  the  Far  West.  And  we  re- 
gret it. 

Governors  of  States  and  mayors  of 
cities  now  being  hit  with  this  lawlessness 
are  often  quoted  as  saying  the  trouble- 
makers come  from  outside  the  State. 
Well,  that  is  what  we  said.  too.  And  it 
was  true.  I  know  quite  well  it  is  also  the 
.same  in  these  new  areas  of  rioting.  I  just 
wish  they  had  understood  us  2  and  3 
years  ago. 

Indeed,  they  are  right,  that  in  almost 
all  imtances  the  riotinc;  is  provoked  by 
professionals  who  bounce  over  this  coun- 
try from  city  to  city,  screechingly  exhort- 
ing searments  of  the  populations  to  take 
to  the  streets.  That  is  the  reason  this  bill 
is  here.  It  is  designed  to  jail  these  very 
people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  best  known  of  the 
professionals  in  this  field  of  lawlessness 
Is  one  Stokely  Carmichael.  He  is  con- 
stantly on  the  move,  from  city  to  city, 
urging  black  citLzens  to  take  to  the 
streets,  exhorting  them  to  rebel  against 
law  and  order,  and  to  defy  the  law. 

In  April  of  this  year  he  was  personally 
blamed  by  the  Nashville  Banner  for  pro- 
voking a  riot  in  the  city  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.  In  a  speech  to  a  group  of  Negro 
students  in  that  city  he  was  quoted  as 
suggesting  that  the  real  enemy  of  the 
Negro  was  not  the  North  Vietnamese  but 
the  whites  associated  with  the  Federal 
Govenment  in  Washington.  And  then  he 
suggested,  so  the  press  reported,  that — 


If  you  know  your  real  enemies,  you  might 
decide  to  kill  them. 

He  then  was  referring  to  the  white 
citizens  of  this  Nation.  After  working  his 
listeners  into  a  frenzy,  a  riot  broke  out 
in  which  there  was  a  great  loss  of  blood 
and  property  In  the  city  of  Nashville. 

This.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  one  of  many 
instances  in  which  this  man  has  brought 
trouble  to  an  otherwise  peaceful  city. 
There  are  others  of  his  ilk  who  have  done 
just  as  much. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  been 
loathe  to  move  against  them,  particu- 
larly Carmichael.  On  April  19,  1967,  I 
directed  a  letter  to  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark,  In  which  I  enclosed  a 
newspaper  report  of  that  which  Carmi- 
chael had  brought  about  in  Nashville. 
Nine  days  later,  the  Attorney  General 
replied  that  they  were  "reviewing  Carml- 


chael's  activities."  I-presume  he  still  has 
the  matter  "under  review."  The  Attorney 
General  stressed  the  point  that — 

In  order  to  maintain  a  successful  prosecu- 
tion under  statute,  which  curtail  speech  the 
evidence  must  be  clear,  convincing  and  sub- 
st:intlal. 


Mr.  Chaii-man,  it  appeared  to  me  that 
the  Attorney  General  and  his  Depart- 
ment have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  avoid 
dealing  with  this  man  who  is  preaching 
ard  inciting  rebellion  and  riot  in  every 
c;ty  he  visits.  Maybe  not.  but  it  certainly 
appears  so.  I  think  we  already  have  laws 
on  the  Federal  statute  books  whereby 
such  men  can  be  handled.  If  not,  then 
certainlv  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  pro- 
vide such,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  welcomed 
and  enthusiastically  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  country  needs  this 
legislation.  Let  us  once — just  once — for- 
get about  so-called  rights  of  the  few  and 
consider  the  rights  of  everj-one— the 
light  to  peace  in  the  streets,  the  right  to 
protection  of  our  property,  the  right  to 
live,  the  right  to  have  law  and  order 
in  evcr>'  city  and  town  in  this  Nation. 
Tliis  bill  will  help  bring  such  to  all — 
North,  East.  South,  and  West. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  EDWARDS  OF 

AL-\B.\MA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edwards  of 
.A.,abam.i:  After  the  comma  on  line  23  on  page 
3  add  the  word  "or"  and  then  add  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

•■(c)  obstructs,  impedes,  or  Interferes  with 
any  member  of  a  fire  department  (Including 
a  volunteer  fire  department)  or  law  enforce- 
ment officer  of  any  State,  any  political  sub- 
division of  a  State,  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia engaged  in  the  performance  of  his  of- 
ficial duties  incident  to  and  during  the 
commission  of  any  such  riot.". 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  support  this  bill  which  is 
similar  in  Intent  to  my  bill,  H.R.  7612, 
as  a  means  of  curbing  the  activities  of 
the  semiprofessional  agitators  who  make 
It  their  business  to  organize  and  In- 
stigate riots  and  civil  disturbances 
throughout  the  countrj',  wherever  and 
whenever  they  are  able  to  do  so. 

This  amendment  would  insure  great- 
er protection  for  our  firemen  and  law- 
enforcement  officers  when  engaged  In 
the  performance  of  their  duties  in  con- 
nection with  the  riots  which  are  covered 
by  this  bill. 

The  need  for  this  provision  has  been 
proven  in  many,  or  most,  of  the  more 
violent  riots  of  recent  months.  Fire 
trucks  have  been  blocked  deliberately  so 
that  fires  are  left  to  blaze  freely.  Police-  ■ 
men  have  been  obstructed  In  many  dif- 
ferent ways.  I  am  informed  that  even 
now  in  Cincinnati  it  is  necessary  for  fire- 
man to  ride  "shotgun"  on  the  firetrucks. 
One  fireman  is  stationed  at  the  front  and 
one  at  the  rear  of  each  truck,  armed 
with  sawed-off  shotguns  in  order  to  help 
insure  their  safety  when  on  call.  It  seems 
only  appropriate  to  me  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  should  do  all  In  its 
power  to  help  these  firemen  and  law- 
enforcement  officers  In  the  pursuance  of 
their  duties,  especially  In  times  of  riot 


when  they  are  in  such  great  need.  In 
addition,   I   feel   that   this   amendment 
would  reaffirm  the  confidence  and  trust 
that  each  of  us  should  feel  in  our  law- 
enforcement  officers  and  firemen,  espe- 
cially at  this  time  when  they  are  under 
such  criticism  from  many  of  the  same 
people  that  tliis  bill  is  designed  to  stop. 
Let  us  look  at  the  record.  In  the  recent 
riots  in  Harlem,  for  example,  25  nreincn 
were  injured  and  over   100   policemen 
were  injured.  In  Watts  one  fireman  was 
killed  and  four  were  shot  and  183  were 
injured,  and  a  policeman  and  one  county 
officer  were  killed  and  92  were  injured. 
The  California  Legislature  has  now- 
made  it  a  felony  for  interfering  with  fire- 
men and  policemen.  During  the  Watts 
riot,  104  firetrucks  were  damaged,  tires 
were  shot,  and  Molotov  cocktails  were 
hurled  in  one  truck.  Two  of  the  shoot- 
ings were  serious  and  many  of  the  fire- 
men were  repeatedly  attacked. 

In  Newark,  while  all  of  the  injuries  still 

have  not  been  determined,  we  know  that 
one  fireman  was  killed  and  at  least  53 

injured;  one  policeman  was  killed  and 

100  were  injured. 
In  Plainfield,  N.J.,  a  policeman  was 

not  only  shot  but  was  stomped  to  death. 

The  Associated  Press  reported  on  July 

17,  1967: 
Among  those  killed  by  snipers  was  a  white 

fire  captain,  shot  down  as  he  climbed  a  lad- 
der Saturday  night  to  help  fight  a  home  fire. 

After  that  guardsmen  with  rifles  ready  rode 

fire  trucks. 


In  Cleveland,  there  were  15  injured 
firemen,  one  policeman  was  killed,  and 
50  policemen  were  injured. 

In  the  Cinclrmatl  riot,  12  firemen  were 
injured  and  17  policemen  were  injured. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  persons  involved  in  those  riots  fit  the 
specific  requirements  of  the  bill  and  my 
amendment,  but  if  the  shoe  fits  the 
rioter,  then  he  should  wear  it.  He  should 
be  made  to  account  for  his  vicious  deeds. 

We  should  now  stand  up  and  support 
those  law-enforcement  officers  and  fire- 
men who  are  oat  there  in  the  middle  of 
these  terrible  riots  trying  to  protect  the 
life  and  property  of  the  people  of  these 
United  States.  We  can  do  no  less. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 
-  Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 

Mr.  DENNEY.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  point  that  you  are  presenting  to  the 
Committee  that  we  ought  to  protect  the 
firemen  and  the  policemen.  The  point 
that  bothers  me  Is  this  question :  Are  we 
voiding  this  bUl  for  duplicity  because  we 
are  trying  to  enact  two  separate  criminal 
acts  imder  one  heading  of  the  criminal 
law?  The  basic  law  relates  to  a  crime  for 
using  interstate  commerce,  crossing 
State  lines  to  Incite  a  riot.  Then  you  are 
going  on  in  the  same  bill  and  making  it 
a  crime  to  commit  a  crime  against  a  fire- 
man or  a  policeman  during  the  time  that 
this  riot  is  going  on.  I  am  afraid  the 
Supreme  Court  will  knock  this  whole 
thing  out  for  that  reason. 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    Alabama.    My 
amendment  provides  that  if  a  person 


purports  to  incite  a  riot  and  interferes, 
obstructs  or  blocks  poUce  activity  or  fire 
activity,  and  the  efforts  of  policemen  and 
firemen  at  the  ricrt,  then  that  person  is 
guilty.  I  do  not  Wiink  that  is  very  com- 
plicated. I  do  nbt  think  there  is  any 
duplicity. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chaimian,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama.  There  can  be 
no  harm  in  pointing  up  thereby  the  pro- 
tection intended  in  this  legislation  for 
policemen  and  firemen.  All  law  enforce- 
ment officials  in  this  countiy  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  to  prevent  crime 
and  protect  the  people.  But  these  officials 
have  been  increasingly  frustrated  in  re- 
cent years  by  the  decisions  of  the  Federal 
courts  which  have  handcuffed  the  police 
rather  than  the  criminals  for  whom  the 
"cuffs"  were  designed. 

The  police  superintendent  of  Chicago 
has  said: 

It  Is  a  time  when  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
leases confessed  criminals  as  punishment  to 
the  police:  when  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  Individuals  are  proclaimed  In  every 
forum,  while  his  obligations  as  a  citizen  go 
without  an  advocate;  when  leaders  travel 
thousands  of  miles  across  our  country  to  or- 
ganize activities  which  must  result  In  blood- 
shed and  violence  and  speak  of  their  respon- 
sibility— not  to  the  law  and  to  society — but 
to  a  higher  law.  ' 


Too  long  we  have  heard  the  cry  of 
"police  brutality."  These  dedicated  law 
preserving  public  servants  have,  in  fact, 
suffered  brutality,  scorn,  and  ridicule 
from  those  who  hold  law  and  order  in 
disrespect.  In  point  of  fact,  the  number 
of  attacks  on  police  has  increased  sharply 
in  the  last  several  years.  In  1966  one  out 
of  every  10  policemen  was  assaulted. 

Federal  Appeals  Judge  Wilbur  K. 
Smith  has  said  that  "nice  people  have 
some  rights,  too."  I  concur,  and  would 
underline  the  fact  that  of  these,  firemen 
and  policemen  who  are  carrying  out  their 
duties  are  certainly  entitled  to  their  pro- 
fessional rights.  It  is  about  time  we 
showed  some  righteous  indignation  at  a 
system  that  no  longer  believes  in  temper- 
ing mercy  with  justice. 

The  police  officer  risks'  his  life  fre- 
quently. He  is  in  the  frontlines  every  day 
in  the  never-ending  battle  against  crime. 
He  is,  in  summary,  a  dedicated  patriotic 
individual  without  whom  our  Nation 
would  plunge  into  anarchy. 

Even  with  the  daily  vigilance  of  our 
police,  crime  in  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  rise.  In  fact,  there  has  been  a 
58-percent  increase  in  the  last  7  years. 
Many  reasons  have  been  advanced  for 
this  startUng  increase  in  crime.  Fore- 
most among  them  is  the  argument  that 
the  Federal  courts  have  imposed  severe 
legal  restrictions  upon  the  freedom  of 
law  enforcement  agencies.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  power  of  the  police  to 
make  arrests  has  been  impaired  by  recent 
court  decisions.  When  the  police  seem  to 
lose  again  and  again  in  the  courts,  public 
respect  for  law  enforcement  declines,  and 
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this  decline,  in  turn,  encourages  crimi- 
nals to  become  bolder. 

Look  at  the  boldness.  If  you  would  call 
It  that,  which  occurred  in  the  riots  in 
Boston  and  Buffalo.  According  to  the 
June  10  U.S.  News  &  World  Report: 

The  BufTalo  rioting  began  June  2nci  and 
grew  In  violence.  The  foliowlng  night  when 
at  least  1.000  .  .  .  rampaged  through  the 
streets,  they  fired  guns  at  the  police,  threw 
rocks,  and  bottles  at  police  and  passers-by. 

Referring  to  the  Boston  riots,  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  declared  in  the 
issue  of  June  19  that  after  the  riot  on 
June  2  a  total  of  70  persons  were  injured, 
many  of  them  police.  And  the  article 
adds: 

As  In  nearly  every  outburst  of  .  .  .  rioting, 
police  were  accused  of  ■brutality."  .  .  .  Mayor 
John  P.  Collins  defended  the  police,  saying 
they  acted  "with  all  the  restraint  that  could 
be  expected. 

Listen  to  the  July  21  issue  of  Time. 
With  reference  to  the  riots  in  Newark  it 
declares  that  Patrolman  Frederick  Toto, 
34,  a  police  hero  cited  for  saving  a  drown- 
ing child  in  1964,  wasfhot  through  the 
chest  by  a  sniper  and  died  2  hours  later, 
despite  heart  surgery.  It  was  also  pointed 
out  that  a  fireman  was  later  shot  in  the 
back  and  killed. 

What  Irony  exists  In  the  face  of  such 
riots  when  one  young  Newark  Negro 
woman  with  two  small  sons  snapped: 

They  ought  to  shoot  all  them  rioters.  Who 
do  they  think  they  are  anyway. 

Said  another: 

We  need  the  police  AU  this  mess  about 
police  brutality  Is  nonsense. 

Governor  Hughes,   sleepless  and   un- 
shaven, said  at  one  point : 
This  Is  a  criminal  insurrection. 

There  is  even  further  irony  in  that 
Watts  blew  sky-high  In  the  mid.=t  of  the 
greatest  legislative  activity  on  civil  rights 
In  a  hundred  years.  City  after  city  has 
become  the  scene  of  rioting  and  lootin? 
and  killing  after — not  before — the  en- 
actment of  a  wide  variety  of  Great  So- 
ciety programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a^^  elected  officials  to 
the  highest  lawmaking  body  in  the  land, 
it  is  time  we  took  the  hrxndcuffs  off  the 
police  and  put  them  back  on  the  crimi- 
nal. Let  this  body  declare  itself  clearly 
against  rioting,  lootine.  killing.  In  the 
streets  of  America  and  serve  notice  that 
our  compas.sion  lies  not  with  the  rioter. 
the  looter,  the  murderer  or  the  musT£;er 
^ut  with  the  victims  of  the  riot,  the  vic- 
tims of  the  looting,  the  ones  murdered, 
and  the  ones  mugged.  The  passaee  of 
such  legislation  as  HR  421  l.>  one  step 
in  this  direction.  The  passage  of  this 
amendment,  clearly  pointing  up  the  pro- 
tection int-ended  tiierein  would  be  an- 
other. Firemen  and  policemen  are  sub- 
jected to  special  risks  when  riots  occur. 
We  would  do  well  to  give  them  special 
mention  in  this  legislation,  making  the 
lesson  plain  to  all  who  would  abuse  them. 

Mr.  GHARA  of  Michigan  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chalmian,  I  am  afraid  that  I  will 
have  to  confess  to  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  to  you  that  I  made  something 
of  a  mistake  by  leaving  my  office  and 


coming  over  here  today  Wiien  I  left  my 
office.  I  had  decided  I  would  probably 
support  this  bill,  not  that  I  thought  it 
would  do  a.".y  good,  you  understand,  or 
very  much  goocf,  but  I  could  not  imagine 
that  it  would  do  much  iiarm,  either. 

After  having  listened  to  this  debate. 
I  h^ve  become  persuaded  that  perhaps  it 
would  do  some  harm.  The  last  amend- 
ment that  was  offered,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
an  example  of  this.  That  amendment  is 
entirely  superfluous,  and  I  am  sure  the 
author  of  the  bill  will  agree  with  me.  The 
kinds  of  acts  described  in  that  amend- 
ment are  certainly  within  the  purview  of 
section  2101 'a*.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  CRAMER  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O  HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  absolutely  correct.  That 
was  the  comment  I  was  going  to  make 
when  given  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  The 
bill  sijecifically  includes  overt  acts  of 
violence  and.  of  course,  if  we  spell  out 
this  act — and  I  very  much  want  to  see 
it  made  a  crime  and  it  is  under  the  bill — 
there  are  numerous  other  acts  which, 
likewise,  could  be  spelled  out. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  uentleman  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  other  words.  It 
^eems  to  me  that  the  occasion  of  the 
debate  of  this  proposed  piece  of  legis- 
lation has  become  an  occa.sion  for  one 
to  expre.ss  a  lot  of  his  feelings  and 
thoughts  tha}  are  not  really  very  help- 
ful to  us  in  con.sidering  this  particular 
proposal  It  has  brought  to  my  mind 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  real  objection 
to  this  piece  of  lecrislation.  Basically,  it 
Is  good,  but  it  is  cood  only  if  we  realize 
that  it  is  of  limited  utility  and  applies 
to  only  a  very  few  cases,  and  that  really 
two-bit  demagogs  like  Stokely  Carmi- 
chael  f>nd  Rap  Brown  do  not  amount  to 
all  that  much  in  what  ha?  been  going 
on  in  the  United  States  They  are  not 
that  important,  and  the  kind  of  oratory 
we  have  heard  today  makes  them  seem 
a  great  deal  more  Important  than  they 
are. 

I  am  going  to  cast  my  vote,  when  I 
have  the  opportunity,  to  say  that  I  do 
not  think  the  Stokely  Carmichaels  of 
this  world  amount  to  anvthing  that  de- 
serves the  time  or  the  attention  of  this 
Congress,  and  what  we  had  better  start 
doing  Is  start  looking  to  the  problems 
that  have  been  building  up  over  the  last 
100  years,  that  have  led  us  to  the  sorry 
state  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  We  had 
better  beef  up  our  law  enforcement  and 
our  abilities  to  control  and  prevent  riot- 
ing, and  we  had  better  take  some  of  the 
steps  we  have  to  take  In  the  social  and 
economic  fields  to  eradicate  the  condl- 
tion.s  that  lead  to  rioting. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated. Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  hope  the 
bill  will  bo  defeated. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  statement  that  has 
been  made  by  the  author  of  the  bill  with 
respect  to  the  am.cndment  being  un- 
necessary would  appear  also  to  apply 
to  the  entire  bill  when  one  notes  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Antlracketeerlng  Act.  which 


is  already  on  the  books  and  which  pro- 
vides : 

Whoever  ira'.e:s  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  or  uses  any  facility  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce.  Including  the  mail. 
with  Intent  to — 

And  then  in  pargaraph  <2)  it  says: 

Commit  any  crime  of  violence  to  further 
any  unlawful  activity. 

That  language,  taken  by  itself  would 
appear  to  cover  any  rioting,  which  is,  in 
fact,  illegal,  and  unlawful. 

In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Bar- 
row. 212  Fed.  Supp.  837.  the  unlawful 
activity  was  a  State  unlawful  activity. 
The  statement  that  has  been  made  here 
is  that  every  State  In  the  Union  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  has  a  bill  which 
makes  rioting  illegal.  Therefore,  the  pro- 
visions of  USCA  title  18.  1952.  section  2, 
taken  alone  would  appear  to  make  evei-y 
activity,  which  Is  in  effect  a  riot  activity, 
unlawful,  and  would  therefore  make  the 
legitimate  purposes  of  this  bill  absolutely 
unnecessary  if  the  provisions  of  the  anti- 
racketeering  law  which  I  have  read  are 
applicable. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  an  effort 
to  be  helpful.  I  assure  the  gentleman,  I 
think  it  would  clarify  the  point  he  is 
making  and  show  that  It  is  not  applica- 
ble if  he  would  read  subsection  <b)  of 
section  1952  of  title  18,  which  defines  the 
term  "unlawful  activity"  as — 

(1)  any  business  enterprise  Involving 
gambling,  liquor  on  which  the  Federal  ex- 
cise tax  has  not  been  paid,  narcotics,  or 
prostitution  offenses — 

And  so  forth. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  ask  a  question  of  the  gentleman: 
Would  there  be  ob.iection  to  simply 
changing  that  act  to  embrace  this  type 
of  activity?  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
evil  of  this  action  is  that  the  action 
reaches  out  and  makes  action.-]  which  are 
not  actually  unlawful,  not  actually  vio- 
lent, illegal  if  they  are  likely  to  result  in 
damage  to  property  or  to  person. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  believe  the  gentleman  has 
asked  a  fair  question.  My  response  is  that 
the  language  of  the  bill  before  us  was 
drafted  lar„'ely  after  that  statute.  18 
U.S.C.  19.'i2.  It  would  have  been  possible, 
perhaps,  to  have  amended  the  definition 
of  an  unlawful  activity  in  the  antiracket- 
cering  statute,  but  it  was  felt,  since  the 
two  statutes  are  intended  to  deal  with 
two  separate  activities  and  are  intended 
to  accomplish  two  separate  purposes,  they 
.should  be  dealt  with  separately. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  In  the  Antlracket- 
eerlng Act  the  overt  act  provision  re- 
quires that  there  be  a  showing  of  an  overt 
unlawful  activity,  whereas  in  H.R  421 
it  is  required  only  that  the  overt  activity 
be  one  of  the  listed  items  in  'a>,  one  of 
which  Is  to  incite  a  riot,  and  the  defini- 
tion of  a  "riot"  Is  a  pvil>lic  disturbance 
which  poses  an  immediate  danger  of 
damage  or  Injury  to  property  or  pers9n_s. 

As  has  been  pointed- out  in  argAlent 
on  the  labor  amendment,  this  coulrbe  a 
situation  In  which  labor  union  organizers 
go  Into  an  area  and  do  not  In  fact  en- 


gage in  violent  activities  themselves,  but 
the  ver\-  fact  of  a  strike  results  in  a  dent- 
ed fender  or  a  flat  tire  or  the  destruction 
of  a  picket  sign. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  man 
who  went  across  the  State  line  would  be 
guilty  of  an  offense,  but  the  person  who 
acted  as  a  strikebreaker,  who  tore  the 
siun  out  of  another's-  hand  and  com- 
menced a  riot,  would  be  absolutely  free 
from  coverage  of  this  act,  imless  he  also 
crossed  a  State  line. 

Mr.  POFF.  The  gentleman  is  partly 
correct  and  partly  in  error.  There  is  al- 
ready a  Federal  statute  which  makes  it 
unlawful  to  transport  strikebreakers 
across  State  lines. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  My  point  is  that  if 
the  strikebreaker  is  already  in  the  State 
he  may  actually  be  the  cause  of  the  riot 
and  still  not  be  guilty  under  this  act  or 
any  orther  act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  an  additional 
2  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chalrftian,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman 
make  the  request  on  completion  of  the 
first  5  minutes? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  cer- 
tainly will. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  longer  I  sit  here  the  more 
opposed  I  am  to  this  legislation  and  the 
less  possible  I  think  it  is  in  this  context 
and  in  this  Committee  today  to  perfect 
it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  as  much  opposed 
to  riots  as  any  Member  of  this  House.  I 
deplore  the  use  of  violence: 

When  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  bombs  the 
house  of  an  elderly  woman  because  her 
son  was  the  Federal  judge  who  signed 
the  order  in  Alabama  commanding  the 
end  of  segregation. 

When  the  business  property  of  a  North 
Carolina  school  board  member  was 
bombed  because  he  voted  to  comply  with 
the  Federal  guidelines  after  they  had 
been  approved  by  the  Federal  courts. 

When  the  teenagers  in  Cicero,  and 
Milwaukee,  and  Louisville,  stone  and 
then  throw  ball  bearings  at  white  minis- 
ters marching  with  Negro  friends  to  pro- 
test segregated  housing.' 

When  there  Is  senseless  and  blind  de- 
struction of  property  and  even  lives  of 
firemen  in  Watts,  In  Harlem,  In  Cincin- 
nati, in  Rochester,  and  most  recently  in 
Newark  and  Plalnfield  in  my  native^ 
State. 

I  repeat  as  emphatically  as  I  can,  that 
I  am  opposed  to  riots  by  anyone,  any- 
where, and  for  any  puiT>ose. 

But  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill.  I  voted 
for  Mr.  Cramer's  bill  last  year,  despite 
considerable  doubt,  but  the  definitions 
included  in  the  pending  bill— which  were 
not  in  last  year's  bill— make  me  con- 
clude that  this  year's  bill  is  both  uncon- 
stitutional and  unwise. 
I  think  the  bill  Is  unconstitutional. 


First,  I  think  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  bill 
of  attainder  aimed  at  one  man — Stokely 
Carmichael.  Indeed,  within  the  past  few 
weeks  I  saw  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Cramer]  on  the  "Today"  show  ex- 
plain that  this  bill  was  primarily  directed 
at  Stokely  Carmichael.  Since  the  Stuarts 
and  the  English  Revolution  of  1688,  a  bill 
of  attainder— legislative  imposition  of 
gjiilt — has  been  abhorrent  to  our  system 
of  justice. 

Second.  I  think  the  bill  violates  the  re- 
quirements of  due  process  that  all  legis- 
lation must  be  specific  and  narrowly 
drawn  to  avoid  a  specific  evil.  This  bill 
suffers  from  the  "vice  of  vagueness."  As 
I  read  the  bill,  it  would  apply  to  any 
football  game  between  traditional  rivals. 
If  Yale  travels  to  Princeton  and  wins,  if 
Duke  travels  to  Carolina  and  wins,  there 
is  inevitably  a  riot  after  the  game  as  the 
visitors  try  to  tear  down  the  goal  posts. 
Proponents  of  this  bill  will  say  that  the 
bill  is  not  aimed  at  this  type  of  activity, 
which  only  reinforces  my  belief  that  this 
is  an  unconstitutional  bill  of  attainder 
aimed  at  Stokely  Carmichael. 

Third.  I  think  the  bill  violates  the 
freedom  of  speech  protected  by  the  first 
amendment.  Indeed,  Negro  students  in 
South  Carolina,  in  Louisiana,  and  else- 
where throughout  the  South  were  ar- 
rested for  "inciting  a  riot"  when  they 
peacefully  sat  in  a  segregated  dime  store 
awaiting  service;  or  when  they  marched 
with  a  petition  to  the  statehouse  to  pro- 
test the  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws.  The  Supreme  Court  subsequently 
reversed  these  convictions:  but  I  for  one 
am  not  willing  td  pass  an  unconstitu- 
tional law  with  the  hope  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  bail  us  out. 

But  it  is  not  only  Negroes  and  their 
allies  who  are  threatened  with  the  loss 
of  first  amendment  rights  to  free  speech. 
William  Buckley  of  New  York,  was  denied 
a  license  for  a  speech  at  Hunter  College 
because  the  authorities  feared  a  riot. 
The  Jehovah  Witnesses  In  Lacona,  Iowa, 
were  prohibited  from  a  Sunday  meeting 
in  the  public  park  because  local  authori- 
ties feared  a  riot.  Carl  Kunz,  a  Baptist 
minister,  was  arrested  for  hi  citing  a  riot 
when  he  preached  on  the  sidewalks  of 
New  York.  Father  Terminiello,  was  ar- 
rested in  Chicago  for  Inciting  a  riot  when 
he  gave  a  speech  in  a  private  hall.  The 
Ku  Klux  Klan  was  enjoined  from  pri- 
vate meetings  in  North  Carolina,  In  In- 
diana, and  in  New  Jersey  because  local 
authorities  feared  a  riot.  More  recently, 
an  invitation  to  ex-Gov.  George  Wallace 
to  speak  in  Newark  was  withdrawn  be- 
cause the  speech's  sponsors  feared  raclaj 
violence.  This  bill  will  exacerbate  these 
denials  of  free  speech. 

I  recall  that  when  the  Clinton,  Tenn., 
schools  were  desegregated,  a  man  named 
Casper  arrived  on  the  scene  to  lead  the 
'  opposition.  The  local  authorities,  fearing 
a  riot,  secured  a  Federal  court  injunction 
against  his  presence  near  the  schools.  He 
went  to  the  schools  anyway,  and  gave  a 
speech.  He  was  indicted  In  the  State 
court  for  Inciting  a  riot,  and  acquitted. 
But  the  Federal  court  then  sentenced  him 
to  a  jail  term  for  violation  of  the  injunc- 
tion. We  can  only  expect,  if  this  bill  Is 
passed,  the  search  for  more  such  injunc- 
tions, and  the  erosion  of  the  jury  system 
for  the  trial  of  local  crimes. 


I  would  say  that  the  constitutional 
rights   of   no   minority   group   are   safe 
under  this  bill  as  long  as  vigilante  groups 
threaten  the  speaker  with  riotous  action. 
Fourth.  I  think   this  bill  will  violate 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  The  Memibers  will  recall 
that  long  age  when  the  CIO  first  sent 
organizers  to  Jersey  City,  they  were  ar- 
rested by  Mayor  Hague  and  dumped  on 
the  ferryboat  for  New  York  on  the  theory 
that  their  very  presence  would  incite  a 
riot.  Alabama  passed  a  law  making  It 
Illegal  for  a  labor  union  to  picket  "at  or 
near  the  scene"  of  a  labor  dispute  on  the 
theory  that  their  very  presence  would  in- 
cite a  riot.  These  laws  and  actions  were 
declared   unconstitutional    by    the    Su- 
preme Court,  but  the  situation  continues. 
Indeed,  in  recent  hearings  before  my 
subcommittee  we  were  informed  that  five 
ministers  from  CaUfornia  were  arrested 
in  Texas  as  they  gathered  at  the  local 
jail  to  protest  the  arrest  of  agricultural 
strikers  by  reciting  the  "Lord's  Prayer." 
The  charge  was   disturbing   the  public 
peace— not  much  different  from  inciting 
a  riot.  Incidentally,  I  have  as  little  use  for 
Stokely  Carmichael   as   does  anyone.   I 
consider  him  to  be  a  "kook"  but  there  are 
thousands  of  all  types  of  "kooks"  and 
even  their  rights  and  liberties  must  be 
protected. 

I  think  the  bill  Is  unwise  and  unneces- 
sary. Riots  are  not  sparked  in  a  vacuiun. 
Stokely  Carmichael  could  talk  to  dooms- 
day without  any  reaction  at  all  unless  a 
volatile  condition  has  long  existed.  We 
hear  from  this  bill's  advocates  that  riots 
are  caused  by  "outside  agitators."  I  have 
read  many  newspaper  accotmts  of  the 
Newark  riots  and  have  spoken  to  respon- 
sible persons  who  were  on  the  scene  and 
I  have  not  yet  seen  or  heard  of  any 
reliable  evidence  that  there  were  any 
"outsiders"  either  instigating  or  partici- 
pating in  the  riot. 

I  am  opposed  to  riots  and  I  favor  legis- 
lative action  to  end  them.  This  means  a 
fair  housing  law,  a  fair  employment  law 
with  teeth,  a  fair  jury  law,  a  series  of 
laws  guaranteeing  hope  and  aspiration  to 
those  now  in  despair.  If  I  may  quote  from 
an  article  by  David  Broder  in  the  July  18 
Washington  Post: 

We,  must  stop  penning  Negroes  in  poverty 
into  cages  in  the  centers  of  our  cities.  No 
matter  what  it  costs,  the  slums  must  go. 
This  has  to  be  one  nation,  not  two.  and 
unless  we  face  that  fact  now.  all  of  us  will 
be  consumed  by  the  tragedy  that  over- 
whelmed Richard  Hughes  last  week. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  perhaps  the  gen- 
tleman will  not  have  to  consume  the  en- 
tire 3  minutes,  because  we  are  now  at 
that  place  In  the  afternoon  and  day 
where  we  start  to  examine  these  addi- 
tional requests  for  time,  after  the  ini- 
tially allocated  time  under  the  rules  of 
the  House  has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  everyone 
would  agree  with  me  and  that  we  could 
get  out  of  here. 

Mr,  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
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sponse  to  that.  I  will  state  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  am  afraid  his  amendment  is 
going  to  cauie  a  great  deal  of  opposition. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  close  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  v/a.-^  no  objection 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr  Thompson]  that  he  be  per- 
mitted to^  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

However.  I  hope,  verj-  strongly,  that 
this  bill  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRM.AN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  mquirv. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  ask  whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  get  my  amendment  out  of 
the  way  flrst.  before  those  Members  de- 
siring to  speak  are  granted  time,  so  that 
it  will  not  become  lost? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Edw.ardsI  will  be 
taken  up  first. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  That  is 
the  amendment  as  to  the  protection  of 
firemen  and  policemen. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Edw.\rds1. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama>   there  were — ayes  26,  noes  71 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  CRAMER  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I 
understand  the  request  was  that  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  to  the 
bill  be  terminated  in  15  minutes? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentlem.an  is  correct. 

The  Chair  is  advised  that  so  many 
Members  have  arisen  that  about  three- 
flfths  of  a  minute  will  be  allotted  to 
each  Member. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  AshbrookI. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
take  this  time  specifically  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  one 
question  which  has  been  mentioned  re- 
garding violence.  Those  of  us  who  have 
Investigated  violence,  whether  it  be  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  at  a  riot  or  In  the  cities, 
one  thing  seems  crucial,  the  ability  to 
train  rioters  in  the  throwing  of  firebomb6 
and  in  many  cases  in  the  South  by  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan.  dj'namlte,  which  Is  the 
worst  type  of  violence.  I  know  that  many 
of  us  hope  this  type  of  activity  comes 
under  the  purview  of  this  bill.  Would 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  indicate 
whether  or  not  this  would  be  covered? 
That  Is,  this  type  of  activity. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  say  to^he  gentle- 
man if  any  person  uses  an  interstate 
facility  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 


people  to  use  Molotov  cocktails  and  to 
show  them  how  to  riot  and  throw  them 
and  so  on.  and  commits  an  overt  act. 
then  he  is  guilty. 

Mr,  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  for  his  comments.  He  is  to  be 
complimented  for  his  hard  work  in  bring- 
ing this  bill  before  the  Congress.  I,  too, 
have  a  bill  introduced  similar  to  Mr. 
Cramer's  and  I  trast  that  the  Congress 
will  pass  this  much-needed  legislation. 

In  our  investigation  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  we  found  that  the  heart  of  violence 
was  use  of  dyi;amite  as  an  instrument  of 
terror.  Dynamite  is  to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan- 
ner  what  the  firebomb  or  Molotov  cock- 
tail Is  to  the  Nesro  rioter  in  a  northern 
city.  The  public  should  be  fully  pro- 
tected against  the  use  of  these  instru- 
ments of  violence  and  destruction. 

The  HCUA  has  reported  out  a  bill  on 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  One  section  .seems 
particularly  pertinent.  It  is  as  follows: 

TE.\ciHNi;  TtcuNiQfts  of  Force  To  Deprive 
CmzENS  OP  Rights — Any  person  who 
teaches  or  demonstrates  to  .nnother  the  use. 
application,  or  m;iklng  of  any  explosive  or 
incendiary  device,  or  any  other  device  or 
technique  capible  of  ciuslne  injury  to  per- 
son or  property,  Intending  that  such  explo- 
sive or  Incendiary  device,  or  any  such  other 
device  or  technique  be  employed  by  another 
to  - 

( 1 1  further  or  accomplish  any  unlawful 
purpose,  objective,  or  plan  of  any  clandestine 
organization  doing  business  or  operating  In 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  or 

\2\  Injure,  oppress,  threaten,  punish,  or 
lntlmld.\te  any  citizen  in  the  free  exercise 
or  enjoyment  of  any  right,  liberty,  privilege, 
or  Immuftlty  granted  or  secured  to  him  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both. 

Our  Investigation  into  the  activities  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  organizations  and 
knowledge  gained  through  a  preliminary 
study  of  riots  documents  that  explosive 
devices  eitiier  dynamite  or  Molotov  cock- 
tails are  the  favorite  weapon  of  radical 
extremists. 

Our  investigation  and  hearings  on  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  documents  over  50  inci- 
dents where  dynamite  bombs  or  fire 
bomb.s — Molotov  cocktails,  and  .^o  forth — 
weie  used  a.s  instruments  to  injure,  op- 
pre.ss.  threaten,  punish  or  iiitimidate 
citizens  in  Mi.s.sis.sippi.  Alabama.  Georgia. 
Florida.  Louisiana,  to  name  only  a  few 
of  the  Southern  States.  In  addition  to 
those  documented  during  the  Klan  hear- 
iiigs  there  are  .scores  of  other  incidents 
wliere  either  dynamite  bombs  or  fire 
bo.mbs  were  used  in  the  South.  It  appears 
that  the  dynamite  bomb  is  the  principal 
weapon  in  rural  comm-unities  where  dy- 
namite is  easily  accessible. 

In  the  cities  which  have  been  the 
scenes  of  riots,  wheie  dynamite  is  not 
ea.sily  accessible,  the  Molotov  cocktail  Is 
the  weapon  of  major  destruction.  The 
Molotov  cocktail  is  a  simple  weapon  to 
construct  and  its  manufacture  can 
therefore  be  taught  to  teenage  youths 
and  even  to  those  who  have  not  yet 
reached  their  teens.  The  bottle,  rag, 
stopper,  and  ga.soUne  is  available  to  any- 
one at  little  or  no  cost.  Molotov  cock- 
tails do  not  present  the  dangers  inherent 
in  the  handling  or  capping  of  dynamite. 
The  following  chronology  are  incidents 


of  that  type  which  might  be  classified  as 
a  riot  in  which  Molotov  cocktails  were 
used: 

YE.\B    1364 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  March  23-25. — Follow- 
Uig  provocation  of  Negro  sit-ins  and  the 
shooting  to  death  of  a  Negro  wom.211  by  a 
sniper.  Negro  g.ings  fought  police,  attacked 
white  persons,  damaging  property;  the  riot 
marked  the  tirst  major  use  of  Molotov  cock- 
tails m  tiiese  riots. 

New  YoRii  Ciiy,  July  18-23. — Following 
the  killing  of  a  Negro  youth  by  an  oti-ciuty 
policeman,  Negro  gangs  used  Molotov  cock- 
tails against  police  and  firemen  who  re- 
sponded to  blazes  which  the  cocktails  ig- 
nited. The  Progressive  Labor  Movement 
circulated  leaflets  and  hand  bills  In  tlie  Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesaat  area  Illustrating  how  a 
Molotov  cocktail  could  be  manufactured. 

Elizabeth.  N,  Jersey,  August  H-13 — Ne- 
groes attacked  police  with  Miilotov  cocktails. 

Dlxmoor.  III..  August  16-!8.— Rioting  in- 
%olved  attacl-.s  upon  the  police  and  private 
property  through  the  hurling  of  missiles  and 
Molotov  cocktails. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  August  28-31. — An  In- 
vestigation into  the  use  of  fire  bombs  during 
the  Philadelphia  riot  resulted  in  the  police 
raiding  '  Muhammeu's  Afrlcan-A.';lan  Cul- 
tural Center  of  Philadelphia",  where  they 
found  an  arsenal  of  Molotov  cocktails  plus 
similar  weapons.  The  Molotov  cocktail  mate- 
rial found  included  a  dozen  empty  bottles 
with  rags  stuffed  In  their  mouths,  a  carton 
of  39  empty  bottles  and  one  carton  of  felt 
strips  and  cut  up  rags.  Also  found  were  two 
drums  of  cleaning  fluid,  1  containing  50 
gallons  and  the  other  5  gallons. 

YEAR    1965 

Los  Angeles  (Watts),  Calif.,  August  11- 
17.— The  Governor's  Commission  on  the  Los 
Angeles  riots  noted  the  sudden  appearance 
of  Molotov  cocktails  and  Inflammatory  hand 
bills  Immediately  after  the  start  of  the'  Watta 
riots. 

Chicago  (Lawndale-F^llmore)  ,  III.,  Au- 
gust 12-16. — Incidents  of  property  damage, 
looting,  sniping,  throwing  of  fire  bombs  and 
other  missiles  were  reported  through  August 
16  at  which  time  the  rioting  had  subsided. 

Elizabeth,  N.J.,  August  25-26. — Negroes 
broke  store  windows,  thr^w  missiles  and 
rocks  at  fire  trucks. 

TEAR     1966 

Bakersfield,  Calif.,  May  22-23. — Negroes 
threw  rocks  and  Are  bombs. 

Chicago  (Westside),  III.,  July  12-15. — 
Negroes  attacked  police  and  firemen  with 
firearms  and  fire  bombs  and  other  missiles. 

Jacksonville,  Pla..  July  18-19. — Negroes 
demonstration  developed  Into  a  riot  In  which 
Negroes  attacked  persons  and  property  with 
flre.irms  and  fire  bombs. 

Cleveland.  Ohio,  July  18-22. — This  riot 
which  a  grand  Jury  found  was  "organized, 
precipitated  and  exploited  by  small  groups 
of  trained  and  disciplined  professionals 
•  •  •"  attacked  the  police  and  firemen, 
damaged  and  looted  property  after  using  mis- 
siles and  fire  bombs. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  July  21-23. — Negroes 
fought  with  white  people  and  firemen  and 
policemen  with  fire  bombs  and  missiles. 

LONG  Island  (North  Amittville).  N.Y., 
July  29  — During  the  riot,  stones,  bottles  and 
Moiotov  cocktails  were  thrown  at  the  police. 

Philadelphia.  Pa.,  rfuly  30-August  1. — Dur- 
ing the  first  night  of  rioting  Molotov  cock- 
tails were  thrown  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
Hawthorne  Apartments. 

Omaha.  Nebr..  July  31-Augtist  2. — Missiles, 
incendiary  or  fire  bombs,  looting,  property 
damage  were  reported  thru  August  2  at 
which  time  the  bombing  wao  subsiding. 

Lansing.  Mich.,  August  7-8. — During  the 
hostile  conflict  between  Negro  and  white 
youths.  Negroes  threw  flre  bombs  at  passing 
cars. 

DETRorr,  Mich..  August  9-10. — Negro  and 


u-hite  youths  in  a  recently  mixed  neighbor- 
hood during  Which  bricks  and  fire  bombs 

*Gl^NrDr'Mrss.-White  persons  hurled 
,herry  bombs  (dangerous  lire  crackers), 
pieces  of  metal  and  other  missiles  during  a 
rivU  rights  demonstration.  , 

'WASHINGTON       (ANACOSTIA).      D.C.      AUgUSt 

,1— While  Molotov  cocktails  were  not  used 
duniig  this  not,  young  Negroes  were  ob- 
served With  gasoline  bombs  in  their  posses- 
ou  and  It  is  reliably  reported  that  instruc- 
uoiis  had  been  given  in  their  manufacture 

*"w"uKEGAN.     ILL  .    AUgUSt     27-28.-SIX    pas- 

=en«rs  in  one  passing  car  were  burned  dur- 
■nz  the  Negro  attack  upon  passing  vehicles 
bv"hurling  fire  bombs. 

D^vTON  Ohio,  September  1.— Major  Inci- 
dents of  Properlv  damage  resulted  from  the 
rio-ers  tosslua  Fire  Bombs  and  missiles. 

\Ti  \nta  Ga. —  (.SUMMER  HiLL  AREA),  Sep- 
tember" 6.— Riot  marked  both  throwing  of 
bricks,  stones  and  fire  bombs. 

\tla.nta,  Ga.,  September  10-12.— This  riot 
Ike  the  one  on  September  6  appears  to  have 
been  agitated  bv  members  of  SNCC.  Wilson 
Brown  arrested  for  throwing  a  fire  bomb  gave 
■?N"CC  headquarters  as  his  address. 
""st  Louis.  Mo..  October  5.— While  Molotov 
cocktails  do  not  appear  to  have  been  used,  an 
investigation  following  the  riot  uncovered 
the  existence  of  a  RAM  (Revolutionary  Ac- 
fon  Movement)  cell  In  that  city.  It  was  re- 
corded that  during  the  training  session,  a 
RAM  leader  demonstrated  the  construction 
and  use  of  a  Molotov  cocktail  and  gave  In- 
structions on  how  to  throw  the  fire  bomb 
eSectively  to  burn  out  a  police  cruiser. 

TEAR    1967 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  AprU  8-16.— Blot  under 
apparent  leadership  of  SNCC  personnel,  lo- 
cal and  national.  Fire  bombs  hurled  during 
not  with  raid  of  SNCC  headquarters  recov- 
ering Molotov  cocktallB. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Jime  1-5. — Sporadic  vio- 
lence in  Boston  Negro  section  resulted  in  the 
tossing  of  firebombs  on  each  night  of  the 

riot.  ,^  ^ 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  June  19-21.- Rioters  agitat- 
ed by  SNCC  personnel  hurled  Molotov  cock- 
t.\ils  at  local  police. 


Congressman  Cramer,  in  his  speech  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  on  April  19,  1967, 
pages  10083-10084,  made  reference  to  a 
speech  of  Stokely  Carmichael's  made 
previously  from  Florida.  Congressman 
Cramer  quoted  the  former  chairman  of 
SNCC  as  stating  with  respect  to  the 
Cleveland  riots  last  year,  "I  understand 
the  people  in  Cleveland  are  now  replacing 
those  windows  we  broke  with  Molotov 
cocktails  with  brick  walls."  Carmichael 
Is  further  quoted  as  saying  "we  are  com- 
ing back  next  time  with  dynamite." 

On  June  21,  1967,  20  men  and  four 
women  of  the  RAM  were  arrested  fol- 
lowing an  indictment  ruled  by  the  Queens 
County,  N.Y.,  grand  jury.  During  the  ar- 
rest of  the  individuals  who  included  Max- 
well   Stanford,    of    Philadelphia,    U.S. 
chairman  of  RAM,  the  New  York  Times 
story  reports  "seized  with  the  prisoners 
were  more  than  30  weapons,  more  than 
1 000  rounds  of  ammunition,  explosive 
materials,  275  packets  of  heroin,  radio 
receivers  and  transmitters,  walkie  talkies 
and  subversive  literature."  Those  arrest- 
ed were  arraigned  on  charges  which  in- 
cluded plotting  the  murder  of  Roy  Wil- 
kins  to  burning  a  subway  station  and 
advocating  anarchy. 

Of  course,  I  need  not  add  that  as  re- 
cently as  this  past  week,  firebombs  have 
been  used  in  Newark,  N.J. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  that  the  passage 


of  this  bill  will  be  a  giant  step  in  thes^ 
direction  of  punishing  the  dynamiters 
and  firebombers.  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 

[Mr.  Jonas].  t    •  „  ;,, 

Mr   JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill.  It  is  long  overdue. 

I  would  point  out  that  no  one  can  be 
convicted  under  this  bill  unless  he 
crosses  a  State  Une  with  the  intent  to 
incite  a  riot.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  un- 
derstand why  anyone  would  oppose  this 
legislation  unless  he  favors  license  to 
bum.  pillage,  riot,  assault,  and,  in  effect, 
take  the  law  into  the  hands  of  individ- 
uals and  give  them  the  right  to  judge  for 
themselves  their  own  course  of  conduct 
vis-a-vis  society.  The  end  result  of  this 
would  be  anarchy. 

The  people  are  fed  up  with  the  wave 
of  lawlessness  sweeping  the  country. 
States  have  statutes  which  outlaw  riots 
and  acts  of  violence  and  it  is  high  time 
that  Congress  measures  up  to  its  respon- 
sibility to  deal  with  such  acts  of  an  in- 
terstate nature. 

This  is  a  reasonable  bill.  It  will  not 
harm  the  innocent  nor  will  it  interfere 
with  peaceable  assembly.  It  deals  only 
with  those  who  would  ignore  the  law  and 
take  it  into  their  own  hands  regardless 
of  the  injury  to  innocent  citizens.  It 
should  pass  by  an  overwhelming  vote 

today.  ,    . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 

Gray]. 
Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  m 

support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
people  are  constrained  to  cross  State 
lines  to  cause  trouble.  But  unfortunately 
it  is  happening  almost  daily. 

We  have  just  today  experienced  unrest 
and  rioting  in  Cairo.  111.,  which  is  in  my 
district,  a  progressive,  peaceful  commu- 
nity at  the  confluence  of  the  beautiful 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  supported  cml 
rights  during  my  entire  seven  terms  in 
the  Congress  and  will  continue  to  do  so, 
but  I  cannot  flnd  any  excuse  for  riots. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 

[Mr.  JOELSONl. 

AMENDMEirr  ottebed  bt  me.  joelson 
Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Joelson:   On 
uage  4,  after  Une  19.  insert:  "Nothing  con- 
tained in  this  chapter  shaU  be  construed  as 
making  Illegal  any  travel  in  Interstate  com- 
merce or  the  use  of  any  facility  In  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce.  IncludUig  the  mall,  for 
the  purpose  of  orderly  and  peaceful  dissent 
or  protest  or  for  pursuing  the  objecUves  of  or- 
ganized  labor,   provided   they   are   pursued 
through  orderly  and  legal  means." 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 

point  of  order. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 

state  it.  ^^  ,  _ 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  this  amend- 
ment in  substance  was  offered  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  and  was  rejected. 

Mr  JOELSON.  In  answer  toithe  point 
of  order,  I  will  say  that  this  is  a  different 
amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey is  not  identical  to  the  amendment 
referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
[Mr.McCuLLOCHl. 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH.  Mr.  CljAirman,  I 
withdraw  the  point  of  order.    - 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Joelson]. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  too  briUiant.  but  I  am  persistent.  I 
have  tried  to  sharpen  up  what  was  ad- 
mittedly an  inartistic  amendment.  This 
makes  it  dear  that  there  is  no  right  to 
riot  and  the  means  must  be  legal,  peace- 
ful, and  orderly  and  in  order  to  preserve 
the  right  of  dissent  and  the  rights  of  or- 
ganized labor. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision    t  demanded    by    Mr.    Joelson) 
there  were — ayes  76,  noes  110. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 


amendment    offered   teT    MR.    van    deerlin 
Mr.  VAN  DEERLnlyMr/chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment.  Ns/ 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Van  Deeelin: 
On  page  3,  Une  17,  insert  "(1)"  after  "(a)". 
On  page  3  after  line  21  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(2)  furnish,  or  to  aid  and  abet  any  per- 
son in  furnishing  any — 
•'(A)  firearm, 

"(B^   ammunition  for  a  firearm,  or 
"(C)    destructive  device  for  use  In,  or  in 
furtherance  of,  a  riot,  and". 

On  page  4  insert  after  line  19  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(d)  The  term  'firearm'  means  any  weapon 
designed  to  expel  a  projectile  or  projectiles 
by  the  action  of  an  explosive;  or  the  frame 
or  receiver  of  any  such  weapon. 

"(e)  The  term  'destructive  device'  means 
any  explosive  or  incendiary  (1)  bomb,  (2) 
grenade,  (3)  mine,  (4)  rocket,  (5)  missile, 
or  (6)  similar  device". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  amendment  would  expand  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  421  to  penalize  interstate 
travel,  or  the  use  of  interstate  facilities, 
to  furnish  firearms,  ammunition,  or  de- 
structive devices  for  use  in  a  riot. 

I  have  studied  the  language  of  H.R 
421  as  reported.  As  written,  the  meas- 
ure does  not  appear  to  be  specific 
enough  in  regard  to  the  type  of  criminal 
activity  my  amendment  would  cover. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  underestimate 
the  menace  of  arms  trafficking  in  a  riot 
situation.  One  need  only  recall  the  images 
of  violence— the  bomb  throwers  and  the 
snipers — in  Newark  last  week. 

I  checked  this  morning  with  munici- 
pal and  Federal  authorities  in  Newark 
and  learned  that  44  firearms  have  been 
confiscated  so  far  as  a  result  of  the 
riots. 

This  arsenal  includes  a  submachine 
gun,  two  Browning  automatic  rifles,  nine 
shotguns,  20  handguns  and  12  rifles. 

The  count  of  impounded  firearms  is 
expected  to  rise  to  about  70  when  out- 
lying precinct  stations  complete  the  fU- 
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Ing  of  their  reports  to  central  police 
headquarters. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  these  weapons 
were  used  against  innocent  residents  of 
the  riot-to^n  areas.  And  how  many  were 
employed  against  police  and  firemen  who 
were  only  doins  their  duty? 

At  th:s  point,  of  course,  there  is  no 
way  of  telhni;  which  of  the  44  firearms 
were  imported  from  outride  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  I  would  suspect  a  hitrh 
proportion  were  smuggled  in.  however, 
as  word  of  Newark's  agony  spread 
through  neighboring  States. 

My  amendment  would  help  curb  this 
vicious  practice,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENUMENf    OFFERED    BY     MR      CONVALEZ 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gonzalez:  On 
page  5.  line  7,  a::er  section  (b).  insert  the 
loUowlng  new  section: 

••(C)  Public  L^w  89-<370.  80  Stat.  931.  Is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  section  16  as 
follows 

'•  •Section  16  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to 
establish  an  Office  of  Well-Intentiontd 
Traveler  Security    This  Office  shall— 

'•'lat  upon  the  request  of  a  person  who 
will  be  traveling  across  a  State  bound. ^ry. 
certify  said  person.  If  possible,  to  be  free  from 
Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other  violent  civil 
disturbance; 

"'(b)  Issue  safe-passage  cards  to  persons 
so  certified:  and 

"'(c»  promulgate  such  examinations  and 
guidelines  for  certification  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  th^  provisions 
ol  this  section.' " 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  'jentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
protect  those  other  State  travelers  who 
might  incite  a  riot  through  no  fault  or 
Intention  of  their  own.  and  consequently 
have  their  right  to  free  and  unencum- 
bered travel  impaired.  I  propo.se  an 
amendment  to  establish'  a  procedure, 
which  the  new  Department  of  Trans- 
portation can  administer,  by  which  the 
.."Il-intentloned  traveler  may  certify 
ti.  t  as  a  free  American  and  free  from 
the  taint  of  inciting  to  a  riot,  he  is  en- 
titled to  travel  acrcss  State  lines. 

Since  It  looks  as  if  this  bill  will  be 
approved,  I  rise  to  offer  constructive 
suggestions.  Nearly  as  many  people  who 
have  opinions  on  the  weather  have  opin- 
ions on  what  causes  riots.  There  are, 
however,  in  thi.'^  case  as  in  all  to  which 
reason  is  applied,  certain  basic  truths  to 
which  all  agree.  In  this  case  an  under- 
lying principle  leaps  out  to  the  careful 
student  of  riots.  It  is  a  principle  of  great 
magnitude.  It  is  a  principle  that  ranks 
alongside  Parkinsons  law.  the  law  of 
diminishing  returns  and  the  law  of  aver- 
ages. This  law  can  be  stated  simply,  to 
wit:  "No  native  of  any  State  can  resist 
the  invitation  to  riot  when  tendered  by 
someone  from  another  State."  Surpris- 
ingly enough,  this  universal  truth  has 
not  heretofore  been  stated  in  concise 
form.  I  therefore  exercise  my  prerroga- 
tive  and  name  it  Finkelhaymer's  law. 
Perhaps  not  all  of  my  colleagues  recall 
Chuck  Flnkelhaymer,  but  it  is  altogeth- 


er fitting  that  this  transcendent  prin- 
ciple be  named  after  him.  I  considered 
naming  this  law  after  my  dear  Grand- 
father Gonzales,  but  I  have  to  admit  the 
connection  to  this  is^ue  was  a  bit  ten- 
uous. In  fact  there  are  those  who  say  a 
Mexican  is  inherently  riotous. 

I  ask  indulgence  to  elaborate  further 
on  Finkelhaymer's  law.  It  might  be 
stated  in  fuller  fashion  thusly:  "No  na- 
tive of  any  State  can  resist  the  invita- 
tion to  riot:  first  when  the  invitation  is 
sent,  interstate,  through  the  mails,  with 
or  without  an  R.S.'V'.P  ;  or  second,  when 
the  invitation  is  tendered  by  some  per- 
son travehng  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  who  has  the  intention,  ex- 
pressed or  impUed  or  revealing  itself  on 
the  face  of  the  traveler,  to  incite  a  not 
or  other  violent  civil  disturbance.  " 

Bein^  a  rational  ma'i  and  a  Membt  r 
of  a  great  deliberati-ve  body,  it  behooves 
me  to  follow  the  dictates  of  the  universal 
principle  of  Finkelhaymer's  la.v  to  their 
logical  end  and  support  this  legislation 
before  us.  However.  I  must  state  that  I 
have  one  imiwrtant  reservation  to  this 
current  legislation.  As  Finkelhaymer's 
law  demon.strates.  residents  of  the  .50 
States  are  waiting .  behind  trees  and 
hanging  out  of  their  windows  for  the 
chance  to  follow  some  out-of-State 
traveler  to  the  scene  of  a  riot.  This 
phenomenon  is  almost  impossible  to  ex- 
plain, for  how  can  the  natives  of  the 
several  States — generally  so  stable, 
happy,  without  a  grievance  to  their 
name — be  so  easily  transformed  by  an 
out-of-state  traveler''  It  is  obviously  not 
the  fault  of  the  natives  of  the  States,  nor 
the  fault  of  circumstances,  that  riots 
occur.  It  can  only  be  the  fault  of  that 
peciUiar  and  mysterious  aura  which 
attaches  uself  to  interstate  or  foreign 
travelers  as  they  cross  the  State  line. 
Obviously  then,  the  pronensity  to  riot  Is 
not  always  the  fault  of  the  out-of-Statc 
traveler  either.  This  is  the  .'^urce  of  my 
one  reservation  to  this  antiriot  legisla- 
tion before  us,  which  othenvise  so  closely 
and  laudably  follows  P'lnkelhnymer's 
law.  It  is  in  fact  a  recognized  corollary 
of  Finkelhaymer's  law  that  the  out-of- 
State  traveler  could  .«peak  no  evil,  hoar 
no  evil,  and  see  no  evil  and  still  incite  a 
riot  if — and  this  is  the  important  fact — 
if  he  is  the  member  of  som.e  minority 
group. 

To  protect  those  out-of-State  travelers 
who  might  incite  a  riot  through  no  fault 
or  intention  of  their  own  and  conse- 
quently have  their  right  to  free  and  un- 
encumbered travel  revoked  and  under 
the  current  legislation,  I  propose  that  we 
adopt  an  amendment  to  establish  in  the 
newly  operative  Department  of  Trans- 
portation an  OfSce  of  Well-intentioned 
Traveler  Security  to  certify  a  person's 
nonintention  to  riot.  Even  though  Con- 
gress later  would  legislate.  I  can  visual- 
ize, upon  swearLng  or  affirming  that  he 
had  no  Intent  to  incite  a  riot  on  his  jour- 
ney, a  traveler  could  get  a  small  card  to 
be  used  for  unencumbered  passage.  These 
safe-passage  cards  might  read  that  so 
and  so  is  "certified  safe  from  Intent  to 
Incite  a  riot  or  other  violent  civil  dis- 
turbance." To  be  eligible  for  these  safe- 
pas.sage  cards,  a  traveler  would  only  have 
to  be  the  member  of  some  minority,  like 
the    Armenians.    Buddhists.    Catholics, 


and  on  through  V^oikswagen  owners,  wel- 
fare recipients,  yachtsmen,  and  Zionists. 
Pertiaps  the  bearers  of  tlie  .safe-cJonduct 
cards  would  be  authorized  to  wear  white 
hats.  Perhaps  a  lie  detector  test  would 
be  required  to  test  tlie  sincerity  of  the 
potential  travelers  aSTirniation  that  he 
has  no  intention  to  not.  for  we  in  this 
body  should  not  pass  iegishnion  with  our 
eyes  closed  to  its  possible  abuse.  Our  de- 
termination of  intention,  of  course,  is  tiie 
key  to  this  legislation  itself  as  well  as  to 
the  proposed  amendment  establishing 
the  Office  of  Well-intentioned  Traveler 
Security. 

The  purpose  and  apnhcption  of  t!ie 
proposed  an:endinent  is  s.mple  Since  the 
holder  of  a  safe-passage  card  has  been 
certified  "grade  A.  U.S.  inspected  pure 
from  intent  to  Incite  a  riot,  "  he  could 
not  by  definition  be  responsible  for  a  riot 
that  happened  to  spring  up  nilly-willy 
around  him  in  accordance  with  the  uni- 
versal dictates  of  Finkelhaymer's  law. 
Adoption  of  this  amendment  would  mean 
that  we  in  this  body  were  assuring  the 
traditionally  free  and  unfettered  travel 
of  well-intentioned  citizens,  for  Uhich  I 
am  sure  we  wili  deserve  and  receive  the 
plaudits  of  all  generations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recoti- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr 
Fisher  1. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  bill.  This  measure 
would  prohibit  travel  or  use  of  any 
facility  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
with  Intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance. 

The  issue  Is  very  clear.  Th6se  who 
move  across  State  lines  with  the  prov- 
able intention  of  starting  a  riot  have 
something  to  fear  by  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation.  Those  wlio  travel  across 
those  lines  with  evil  intentions,  for 
criminal  purposes,  do  have  so.methlng  to 
fear  if  this  proposal  is  enacted. 

The  enactmen,.  o£  this  bill  would 
cramp  the  style  and  make  subject  to 
criminal  prosecution  the  Stokely  Car- 
michaels.  the  Martin  Luther  Kings,  the 
Floyd  McKlssicks,  and  others  of  their 
kind  who  preach  anarchy  or  disobedie:ice 
.  to  the  lav.-.  People  who  go  to  Newark,  to 
Rochester,  to  Boston,  to  the  Watts  area 
of  Los  Angeles,  for  the  preconceived  pur- 
pose of  inciting  gullible  people  to  riot  or 
to  commit  ether  forms  of  violence,  could 
be  prosecuted. 

Martin  Luther  King  was  quoted  as  re- 
cently saying  that  the  United  States  is 
"the  greatest  purveyor  of  violence  in  the 
world  today."  And  he  has  repeatedly  and 
openly  gone  from  State  to  State,  preach- 
ing the  gospel  of  disobedience  to  the  la'.v. 

Governor  Hughes,  of  New  Jersey,  dur- 
ing the  recent  Newark  riots,  stated  that 
the  criminals  who  fomented  and  engaged 
in  that  massive  violence  was  "an  orga- 
nization of  Americans  who  ha^te  Amer- 
ica." 

Stokely  Carmich.iel  one  of  King's  co- 
workers, recently  addre.'iscd  a  cheering 
throng  of  leftwing  students,  estimated 
art  14.000.  during  which  he  sneered:  "To 
hell  with  the  draft.  "  and  he  said  pub- 
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lidy  that  if  he  were  called  to  serve  in  the 
Armed  Services  he  would  refuse  to  go. 

It  is  known  that  Carmichael  has  been 
in  frequent  contact  with  Max  Stanford, 
field  chairman  of  the  Revolutionary  Ac- 
tion Mo\  ement— RAM— a  highly  secret 
all-Negro  Marxist-Leninist,  Chinese- 
Communist  oriented  organization  which 
advocates  guerrilla  warfare  to  obtain  its 
goals,  and  has  afforded  Stanford  assist- 
ance and  guidance  in  forming  a  Black 
Panther  Party  in  New  York  City.  Those 
are  the  words  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Describing  Negro  riots  that  have 
spread  across  this  country  since  1964,  the 
FBI  Direct  jr  added: 

Communists  and  other  subversives  and 
extremists  strive  and  labor  ceaselessly  to 
precipitate  racial  trouble  and  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  racial  discord  in  this  country. 
Such  elements  were  active  in  exploiting  and 
aggravating  the  riots,  for  example,  in  Har- 
lem,  Watts,    Cleveland    and    Chicago. 

This  is  the  character  who  threatened 
to  "disrupt  the  whole  country"  if  even 
one  Negro  is  arrested  by  a  white  police- 
man on  any  charge  whatever;  called  for 
"burning  (3ovvn"  Washington  if  home 
rule  is  not  quickly  voted;  exhorted  Har- 
lem Negroes  to  shout  "Hell,  no"  to  Fed- 
eral efforts  to  draft  or  recruit  substand- 
ard Negro  youths  for  the  Army;  declared 
the  Negroes  should  take  the  law  in  their 
own  hands  if  the  slayer  of  one  escapes 
prosecution. 

If  we  don't  get  Justice,  we're  going  to  tear 
this  country  apart — 

He  told  a  Nashville  audience. 

In  regard  to  Newark,  where  24  were 
killed,  1,123  Injured,  millions  of  dollars 
in  property  damage  was  reported,  and 
1,200  arrested,  Carmichael  recently  re- 
minded that  more  than  half  the  people 
in  that  city  were  Negroes,  and  predicted 
a  Negro  takeover.  He  added: 

To  hell  with  the  laws  of  the  U.S.  Negroes 
.ire  not  bound  to  obey  laws  legislated  by 
white  persons.  If  a  white  man  tries  to  walk 
over  you.  kill  him!  One  match  and  you  can 
retaliate.  Burn,  baby,  burn! 

On  and  on  It  goes.  Both  King  and  Mc- 
Klsslck  predicted  a  riot  In  Newark.  It  is 
reported  that  the  riot  In  New  Jersey  was 
not  spontaneous.  Tlie  Governor  said  that. 
It  was  a  planned,  deliberate  riot,  with  all 
the  trimmings.  Indeed,  most  all  the  big 
Negro  riots  of  the  past  3  years  are  known 
to  have  been  planned  in  advance. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted,  and  if  the  Gov- 
ernment can  provide  the  proof,  these  riot 
agitators  can  in  the  future  be  prosecuted 
when  they  cross  from  one  State  to  an- 
other for  the  purpose  of  pulling  the 
strings  which  Ignite  the  flames  of  vio- 
lence. And  you  can  be  certain  many  of 
them  do  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  serious  business. 
The  American  people  want  and  are  en- 
titled to  have  more  laws  and  better  en- 
forcement in  order  to  bring  these  revo- 
lutionaries and  anarcWsts  to  the  bar  of 
justice.  This  is  no  time  to  talk  of  tech- 
nicalities and  engage  in  fanciful  ram- 
blings  concerning  the  remote  possibility 
that  some  innocent  person  might  acci- 
dentally get  involved.  The  innocent  will 
not  be  disturbed.  It  Is  the  guilty,  those 
committed  to  violence  and  fatally  bent 
on  mischief,  who  need  to  fear  this  law  if 
it  is  enacted.  i 


Let  us  enact  this  law  and  get  on  with 
the  business  of  the  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama  LMr. 
Buchanan  1. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
has  been  said  that  this  is  a  bill  aimed  at 
Stokely  Carmichael,  and  that  he  is  not 
important.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Stokely 
Carmichael  is  not  important,  but  25 
Americans  who  lie  dead  in  Newark,  N.J., 
are  important,  and  Americans  of  every 
race  who  have  the  right  to  walk  the 
streets  of  their  cities  without  their  lives 
being  threatened  by  rioting  are  also  im- 
portant. 

This  bill  is  not  aimed  only  at  Stokely 
Carmichael  but  also  at  such  persons  as 
Mr.  Robert  M.  Shelton,  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  and  all  other  such  blood  brothers 
in  the  fraternity  of  violence  and  law  less- 
ness. 

A  vote  for  this  legislation  is  a  vote  for 
civil  rights  and  a  vote  for  freedom,  for 
this  is  a  bill  in  support  of  the  only  frame- 
work within  which  citizens'  rights  can 
be  protected,  or  their  feeedom  insured — 
the  framework  of  law. 

The   CHAIRMAN.  The   Chair   recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Caro-   ■ 
Una  [Mr.  Fountain]. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  421  which  is  long  over- 
due legislation.  I  also  introduced  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject,  and  on  June  14  last, 
I  introduced  House  Resolution  522  in  a 
further  effort  to  bring  this  legislation  to 
the  floor  for  consideration.  If  we  are  to 
maintain  any  semblance  of  civility  in 
this  o6untry,  this  legislation  must  be  en- 
acted as  a  major  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

No,  it  will  not  be  the  total  answer,  but 
it  will  helii. 

Many  opponents  of  this  kind  of  legis- 
lation have  been  saying  recently  that  the 
question  Is  not  whether  the  riots  are  to 
be  stopped  but  whether  the  basic  causes 
are  to  be  attacked.  I  do  not  believe  I 
have  ever  heard  anything  as  patently 
naive  as  that. 

For  some  reason,  everything  nowadays 
is  blamed  automatically  and  uncritically 
on  the  ghetto.  No  one,  including  myself, 
would  argue  that  life  is  pleasant  in  poor, 
crowded  housing.  We  would  all  agree 
that  satisfying  employment  is  a  tonic  to 
anyone's  well-being. 

I  think  all  Americans  are  concerned 
that  we  should  strive  to  eliminate  the 
deplorable  conditions  of  poverty  and  ig- 
norance. Including  our  slums  and  the 
conditions  that  prevail  in  them  wherever 
they  exist.  Many  of  our  slums  have  been 
termed  a  national  disgrace,  and  I  believe 
a  case  can  be  made  for  that  point  of 
view.  I  share  the  general  concern  that 
improvements  must  be  made  if  all  Amer- 
icans are  to  share  in  the  prosperity  that 
most  Americans  enjoy  today. 

Efforts  are  being  made  toward  this 
end.  Government  at  just  about  every 
level,  private  organizations  and  many  in- 
dividuals are  working  together  to  help 
provide  decent  homes  and  schools  and 
jobs.  No  one  hopes  they  succeed  more 
than  I  do. 

But  to  say  that  being  poor  in  itself  is 
an  automatic  call  to  riots  and  disorder 
and  destruction  Is  to  Ignore  the  basic 
precepts  of  human  society. 


We  have  made  a  big  thing  in  recent 
years  about  finding  and  Identifying  the 
poverty  stricken.  They  number,  we  are 
told,  In  the  millions  If  we  accept  an  arbi- 
trary yjirdstick  of  numbers  of  dollars  in 
income. 

I  think  the  fallacy  in  that  sort  of 
thinking  should  be  obvious,  but  unfor- 
tunately, it  is  not  to  a  good  many  people. 
By  any  standards,  the  number  of  per- 
sons actually  and  honestly  poor  today  is 
far,  far  less  than  in  previous  years.  Yet, 
riots  and  disregard  for  law  and  order 
flourish  as  never  before.  So  how  can  the 
sheer  fact  of  poverty  be  blamed  wholly 
and  Infcessantly  for  every  act  of  civil  vio- 
lence that  takes  place  In  this  country? 

Riots  across  our  land  have  persistently 
and  consistently  followed  Itinerant  rab- 
blerousers  espousing  violence  pure  and 
simple.  M^merlzlng  the  unthinking — 
just  as  Hitler  did  only  three  short  dec- 
ades ago  In  his  Nazi  rallies — these  ped- 
dlers of  hate  and  disorder  have  only  one 
goal.  That  is  the  complete  destruction  of 
American  society,  which  has  been  so 
carefully  and  delicately  nourished  for 
almost  200  years. 

Life  Is  unfair  to  some  persons,  both 
'in  America  and  in  every  cpimtrj-  of  the 
globe.  It  is  harder  on  some  than  on 
others.  But  the  destruction  of  all  human 
and  social  institutions  is  not  the  way 
to  redress  the  grievances,  real  or  imag- 
ined, of  a  few. 

Without  order,  man  cannot  survive  as 
a  rational  being.  He  would  be  reduced 
to  a  primitive  state  in  which  only  the 
strongest  would  survive. 

Without  order  and  compassion  and 
understanding,  which  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  so  many  diverse  groups  and 
individuals  not  only  to  survive,  but  to 
build  and  create  and  share  together, 
America  cannot  survive. 

A  number  of  factors  have  no  doubt 
contributed  to  the  rising  crime  rate  in 
our  land  and  the  increasing  disregard 
for  law  and  order,  but  none  of  them 
justify  it. 

As  Gov.  Dan  Moore,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, said  in  a  speech  in  1965: 

We  have  always  accepted  the  principle 
that  ours  Is  a  nation  of  laws  and  not  of 
men  ...  we  cannot  choose  the  laws  that  we 
will  obey  and  the  laws  that  we  will  violate. 
The  hope  of  mankind,  both  here  and 
throughout  the  world,  depends  upon  the 
ultimate  rule  of  law. 

And  even  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Hugo  Black  said  in  a  recent  dissenting 
opinion : 

It  is  high  time  to  challenge  the  assumption 
In  which  too  many  people  have  too  long 
acquiesced,  that  groups  that  think  they  have 
been  mistreated  have  a  constitutional  right 
to  use  the  public's  streets,  buildings  and 
property  to  protest  whatever,  wherever,  when- 
ever they  want,  without  regard  to  whom  It 
may  disturb. 

Seldom  have  I  foimd  myself  in  agree- 
ment with  Justice  Black,  but  "wisdom  so 
seldom  comes,  it  should  not  be  ignored 
because  it  comes  late." 

The  greatest  danger,  as  Justice  Black 
went  on  to  say,  is  that — 

The  crowd  moved  by  noble  ideals  today 
can  become  the  mob  ruled  by  hate  and  pas- 
sion and  greed  and  violence  tomorrow.  If  we 
ever  doubted  that,  we  know  It  now. 
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There  are  many  today  who.  in  order  to 
achieve  their  own  ends,  are  attempting, 
in  the  name  of  freedom,  to  spread  hatred 
and  fear  and  siispicion.  They  have  Ig- 
nored the  fact  that  true  freedom  carries 
with  It  responsibility,  and  that  for  every 
right  there  is  a  correspcndmg  duty. 

I  would  lilce  to  point  out  that  the  prob- 
lem of  disrespect  for  law  and  order  has 
not  been  nearly  as  great  in  my  home 
State  of  North  Carolina  as  it  has  been 
elsewhere.  While  we  have  had  some  mis- 
guided aind  intemperate  action  by  fright- 
ened and  frustrated  people  acting  out- 
side the  law,  the  great  majority  of  our 
people  of  all  races  have  kept  their  heads 
and  have  realized,  as  North  Carolina's 
Gov.  Charles  Brantly  Aycock  put  it  in 
his  1901  inaugural  address,  that — 

The  highest  test  of  a  great  people  Is  obedi- 
ence to  law  and  a  consequent  ability  to 
administer  justice. 

Of  course,  we  sometimes  have  difficulty 
in  telling  what  the  law  is — for  in  truth. 
the  courts  and  the  bureaucrats  here  in 
Washington  seem  to  change  it  from  time 
to  time  without  consulting  the  Congress 
or  the  people.  But  this  points  up  another 
problem  which  I  will  not  discuss  today — 
the  erosion  of  our  constitutional  system 
of  checks' and  balances,  both  between  the 
respective  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  t>etween  the  Federal  and 
■  State  governments. 

I,  for  one.  am  sick  and  tired  of  reading 
and  hearing  such  a  wonderful  flood  of 
doubletalk  from  theologians  and  sociol- 
ogists trying  to  explain  how  it  all  hap- 
pens, why  it  happens,  and  what  should 
be  done  to  prevent  lawlessness  in  our 
land.  Much  of  what  they  .say  may  be  true, 
but  they  completely  ignore  even  a  sug- 
gestion of  rcspon.sibilities  as  well  as 
rights.  Those  who  riot  and  those  who  at- 
tempt to  .<:ton  riots  are  dealing  not  with 
theories,  but  with  events  that  are  hap- 
pening fast  and  furious,  leaving  little  time 
for  thought. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that, 
however  honorably  motivated  certain 
movements  may  be.  sinister  forces  are  at 
work  within  these  movements  and  behind 
lawlessness,  either  before  or  after  It 
breaks  out.  These  forces  of  evil  In  this 
land,  be  Ihey  individuals  or  groups  of 
Individuals  of  whatever  race,  creed,  or 
color,  must  be  found,  exposed,  convicted, 
and  punished. 

The  time  has  long  since  passed  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Congress,  and  the  Supreme  Court  should 
say  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  \1olence, 
riots,  burnings,  pillage,  theft,  murder, 
and  lawlessness  in  whatever  form  from 
whatever  source,  will  not  be  tolerated  in 
this  land.  If  all  the  people  of  America 
are  to  enjoy,  at  least  some  of  the  fruits 
of  the  affluent  society  we  have  today,  re- 
gardless of  their  station  in  life — whether 
they  be  white  or  black,  rich  or  poor,  high 
or  low.  educated  or  uneducated — they 
must  support  and  defend  law  and  order 
in  this  country.  We  canot  survive  with- 
out It. 

One  of  the  ereat  Negro  leaders  of 
America  is  Dr.  Joseph  Jackson,  head  of 
the  e-mlllion-member  National  Baptist 
Convention.  Says  Dr  Jackson: 

No  socio!(->^lst  has  yet  told  us  what  cor- 
rupts the  human  spirit  rr.ore — po'ert?  or 
w»nlth. 


I  am  convinced  that  n;en  have  the  power 
to  withstand  and  defy  an  evil  environment. 
.  .  .  It's  not  poverty  that  makes  a  person 
what  he  is — it's  the  person  himself,  and  the 
spirit  upon  which  he  feeds. 

As  a  boy,  Abraham  LincolnMivcd  in 
such  abject  poverty  that  his  early  home 
ui  Kentucky  did  not  have  a  south  side  in 
it.  Yet  from  this  environment  he  grew 
to  be  known  as  "Honest  Abe."  and  his 
name  is  immortal  wherever  men  love 
freedom.  It  was  tliat  boy  who  started 
life  in  the  three-sided  hovel  who  wrote 
the  words  which  should  be  incorporated 
into  the  basic  creed  of  our  citizens  of  all 
ages: 

Let  reverence  for  the  laws  be  breathed  by 
every  American  mother  to  the  Usplng  babe 
that  prattles  on  her  breast;  let  It  be  taught 
In  schools.  !n  seminaries,  and  in  colleges; 
let  It  be  written  In  primers,  spelling-books. 
and  In  almanacs;  let  It  be  preached  from  the 
pulpit,  proclaimed  In  Ie«lslatlve  halls,  and 
enforced  In  courts  of  Justice.  And,  In  short. 
let  It  become  the  political  rellclon  of  the  na- 
tion, and  let  the  old  and  the  young,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  grave  and  the  gay  of 
all  sexes  and  tongues  and  colors  and  condi- 
tions, sacrifice   unceasingly  upon  Its  altars. 

It  is  time  that  something  be  done  on 
the  national  level  to  halt  those  who 
could  and  those  who,  in  many  instances, 
would  destroy  our  lives,  our  institutions 
and  our  country.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
H.R.  421  as  one  important  step  in  that 
direction. 

Before  taking  my  seat,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Whitener],  is  absent  on  official  business 
today;  but  if  he  were  here  he  would  be 
actively  supporting  H.R.  421.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  he  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  this  legislation  and 
worked  vU;orously  to  t-'et  it  to  the  House 
floor  for  consideration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recos- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wolff  1 . 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  rise  just 
to  ai;k  a  question  of  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  about  section  2101  on  page 
3,  which  reads:  i^ 

•  Whoever  travels  in  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  or  uses  any  facility  In  Interstate 
or    foreign   commerce,    including  the   mall, 

Ti-ith  Intent  to  •  •  •. 

I  infer  from  this  that  whoever  u.ses 
an  interstate  facility  with  an  intent  to 
create  a  riot,  even  if  he  uses  these  facili- 
ties intrastate  wpuld  be  covered  imder 
this  act 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  to  intra.state  basis,  yes;  how- 
ever, it  must  be  an  interstate  facility 
that  is  used  with  the  intent  to  create 
the  riot 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nize.s  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
PuriNSKil. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  re- 
port states: 

Obviou5ly.  nothing  In  this  bill  shall  cir- 
cumscribe or  hinder  the  objectives  of  labor 
In  a  bona  fide  labor  dispute  in  urging  strikes 

From  the  debate  here  today.  It  is  clear 
that  this  means  any  act  by  any  union 
representative,  as  long  as  such  action 
does  not  advocate  rioting,  is  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  I  want  the 
Recori  to  show  clearly  pnd  :inequivncal- 


ly  that  the  intent  of  this  House  L»to  ex- 
empt all  union  activity  from  this  bill  as 
stated  in  the  committee  report. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers]. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  «Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
pose that  this  debate  today  has  sened 
some  purpose,  because  I  honestly  believe 
that  there  are  more  Members  now  who 
are  aware  that  this  legislation  will  not 
help  us  with  the  serious  problem  of 
urban  dlstm-bances  than  there  were  be- 
fore this  bill  came  to  the  floor.  I  think  it 
has  become  increasingly  clear  that  those 
who  have  voiced  opposition,  including  a 
broad  spectrum  of  labor  and  civil  rights 
groups,  are  justified  in  their  opposition. 
In  the  words  of  Roy  Wilkins.  chairman 
of  the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights,  from  a  letter  to  me.  dated  July 
12: 

It  is  mischievous  legislation.  It  will  not 
help  us  cope  with  the  very  serious  problem 
of  urban  riots. 

For  anyone  aware  of  the  root  causes  of 
such  riots — the  hopelessness  and  frustration 
felt  by  millions  of  the  urban  poor  because  of 
their  hovel  existences,  their  Inability  to  get 
Jobs  or  the  education  they  need  to  advance 
themselves— it  conies  with  poor  grace,  to 
find  Congress  ready  to  rush  this  punitive 
measure  through  when  It  is  disposed  to  trim, 
temporize  and  block  other  legislation  that 
would  really  help  relieve  urb.in  tensions. 

I  find  that  I  must  agree. 

Following  is  the  full  text  of  that  let- 
ter: 

Le.«»ebship  Conference  on 

Civil  Rights, 
Wa^h  ington.  D.C.,  July  12,  1967. 

De.\h  Mr.  Congressman:  On  behalf  of  the 
Leadership  Conference  on  Clvtl  Rights.  I 
urge  you  to  vote  against  H  R.  421,  the  so- 
called  "antl-rlof  bill. 

It  Is  mischievous  legislation.  It  will  not 
help  us  cope  with  the  very  serious  problem 
of  urban  riots. 

For  anyone  aware  of  the  root  causes  of 
such  riots — the  hopelessness  and  frustra- 
tion felt  by  millions  of  the  urban  jxwr  be- 
cause of  their  hovel  existences,  their  In- 
ability to  get  Jobs  or  the  education  they 
need  to  advance  themselve.s — It  comes  with 
poor  gnace  to  find  Congress  ready  to  rush 
this  punitive  measure  through  when  It  Is 
disposed  to  trim,  temporize  and  block  other 
legislation  that  would  really  help  relieve 
urban  tensions. 

The  antl-rlot  bill  Is  b.\sed  on  the  utterly 
mistaken  notion  that  all  one  needs  to  do 
to  curb  riots  Is  round  up  the  ring  leaders. 
What  needs  to  be  done  's  to  p:iss  the  bills 
we  sorely  need — the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1967, 
for  Instance,  adequate  appropriations  for 
rent  supplements  and  model  cities,  effective 
education  programs  and  legislation  to 
strengthen  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Conrunlssion. 

It  is  the  inability  of  Congress  to  act  ef- 
fectively in  these  areas,  In  this  session  and 
in  previous  ones,  that  has  supplied  the  tin- 
der for  rlo's.  Nobody  except  troublemakers 
wants  another  upheaval.  North  or  South,  but 
if  one  should  occur,  remember  the  tinder 
that  has  been  scattered  about  these  many 
years. 

H  R  421  is  Ill-considered  and  so  broadly 
and  vaguely  drawn  It  could  well  restrict  law- 
ful d.^monstratlon  against  Injustice  by  civil 
rights  workers  and  by  union  officers,  or- 
ganizers and  representatives.  We  urge  you 
to  vote  against  the  bill  when  It  comes  up 
this  week. 

Sincerely  yours. 

ROV  WltKINS, 

Chairman 


July  19,  1967 

This  bill  is  wrong  in  conception,  has 
received  inadequate  consideration,  has 
grave  legal  defects,  and  raises  serious 
possibilities  of  interference  with  the 
legitimate  activities  of  union  and  civil 
rights  groups.  Let  me  first  stress  the 
obvious  and  mention  that  we  all  oppose 
rioting,  looting,  vandalism,  arson,  bomb- 
ing and  all  forms  of  violence  and  terror. 
But  all  these  activities  are  the  subject 
of  adequate  State  and  local  laws.  This 
bill  will  not  add  to  the  tools  of  law  en- 
forcement already  possessed  by  the 
States.  No  local  or  State  law  enforcement 
official  has  requested  such  a  Federal  law. 
Potential  applications  of  this  bill  could 
seriously  inhibit  the  legitimate  activi- 
ties of  imions  as  well  as  other  groups. 
There  is  no  way  in  which  the  dangers 
can  be  eliminated  from  the  short  of  it's 
total  rejection. 

This  bill  makes  it  a  Federal  crime  to 
travel  acrjDss  a  State  line  with  the  specific 
intent  of  causing  a  riot  if  violence  ac- 
tually results.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
union  members  and  organizers  often 
move  in  and  use  the  facilities  of  inter- 
state commerce.  There  is  also  no  doubt 
that  they  do  so  with  the  specific  intent 
to  incite,  organize,  promote  activities 
which  sometimes  result  in  public  dis- 
turbances. 

It  is  a  union's  business  to  advertise 
grievances  and  the  way  it  advertises  is 
the  picket  line.  Violence,  of  course,  some- 
times does  unfortunately  occur  due  to 
the  extreme  antiunion  feelings  that  a 
picket  line  often  generates.  Therefore, 
this  bill  could  apply  to  labor  union  or- 
ganizers who  clearly  do  cross  State  lines 
with  the  intent  to  set  up  a  picket  line 
with  the  knowledge  that  a  public  dis- 
turbance is  always  a  possibility.  They 
would  be  affected  by  this  law  even  if 
they  were  not  the  direct  cause  nor  even 
at  the  scene  of  the  disturbance. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  unions 
could  be  exempted  from  the  operation 
of  the  bill  by  amendment.  But,  in  fact, 
no  specific  exemption  can  be  written  for 
all  the  legitimate  activities  supported  by 
unionism  which  might  be  inhibited  by 
this  bill.  In  many  activities,  the  effective- 
ness of  the  union  organizer  depends  on 
his  role  not  being  revealed.  We  need  only 
look  to  the  antiunion  feeling  and,  in 
some  locales,  specific  ordinances  at- 
tempting to  bar  union  activity  to  under- 
stand why  this  is  so.  It  seems  clear  that 
publicly  revealing  the  role  of  the  imion 
organizer  as  a  price  for  exemption  froip 
this  bill  is  totally  unacceptable. 

Further,  as  you  all  know,  many  union 
Hctivities  reach  beyond  the  traditional 
fields  of  imionism  into  new  areas  where 
there  is  a  need  for  organized  expression 
of  grievances.  For  instance,  one  might 
point  to  commimity  unions  organized  to 
serve  the  economic  needs  of  the  imem- 
ployed  and  welfare  recipients;  or  one 
might  point  to  union  support  of  many 
civil  rights  activities.  An  attempt  to  ex- 
empt unions  from  the  operation  of  this 
bill  only  dramatizes  the  futility  of  trying 
to  doctor  up  a  fundamentally  bad  bill. 

The  basic  premise  of  this  bill  is  false. 

It  rests  on  the  Idea  that  riots  are  caused 

by  professional  agitators  who  roam  from 

State  to  State. 

This  is  simply  not  supported  by  evl- 
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dence,  as  much  as  some  may  grasp  for 
it  as  a  simple  solution.  Discovery  of 
causes  is  always  difficult,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  individuals  do  exist  who  do 
attempt  to  take  advantage  of  unstable 
situations.  However  it  is  evident  from 
studies  conducted  by  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement,  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  and 
other  groups  that  the  true  causes — slimi 
housing,  unemplosmient,  poor  education, 
inadequate  job-training  programs,  poor 
police-commimity  relations  have  existed 
for  generations.  In  Watts,  a  simple  con- 
frontation between  a  boy,  his  mother,  and 
a  policeman  was  enough  to  ignite  the 
fuel  of  frustration  and  hostility. 

The  entire  American  labor  movement 
opposes  this  biU:  The  AFL-CIO,  the  in- 
dustrial imion  department  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  the  Teamsters,  and  the  United  Mine 
Workers.  Joining  the  labor  movement  in 
opposition  to  the  biU  is  the  Leadership 
Conference  on  Civil  Rights,  composed  of 
more  than  100  national  labor,  liberal, 
civil  rights.  reUgious,  and  civic  groups 
including  the  National  Coimcil  of 
Churches,  the  National  Catholic  Confer- 
ence for  Interracial  Justice  and  all  of  the 
major  Jewish  organizations.  Both  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action  oppose 
the  bill  because  of  it's  potential  infringe- 
ment of  free  speech  and  due  process.  The 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice  opposed  a 
similar  bill  in  the  last  Congress. 

LABOR    OPPOSES    ANTIRIOT   BUX. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  include 
some  of  the  expressions  of  opposition  to 
to  this  bill  which  I  have  received  from 
organized  labor: 

Industrial  Union  Department, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  11, 1967. 

Dear  Congressman:  The  House  Is  sched- 
uled to  vote  Thursday,  July  13.  on  H.R.  421, 
the  so-called  antl-rlot  bill. 

The  bin  threatens  to  prevent  legitimate  ex- 
pressions of  grievance.  It  would  punish  any- 
one who  crossed  state  lines,  or  used  the  tele- 
phone or  U.S.  mall  acaross  state  lines,  to  Incite 
a  riot. 

But  a  riot  Is  defined  simply  as  "a  public 
disturbance,  involving  acts  of  violence  by 
assemblages  of  three  or  more  persons,  which 
poses  an  Immediate  danger  of  damage  or 
Injury  to  property  or  persons."  Thus  no  dam- 
age or  Injury  need  actually  occur  and  no 
more  than  three  persons  need  be  Involved 
to  constitute  a  riot. 

"We  believe  that  the  bill  will  result  in 
unjust  harassment  to  civil  rights  workers, 
as  well  as  to  labor  union  representatives. 
Clearly  the  rights  of  all  Americans  engaged 
In  activities  relating  to  social  protest  which 
may  associate  them  in  any  way  or  at  any 
time  in  minor  disturbances  on  picket  lines 
or  elsewhere  are  endangered  by  this  bill." 

On   behalf   of   the   Industrial   Union   De- 
partment, AFLr-CIO.  I  therefore  urge  you  to 
vote  against  H.R.  421. 
Sincerely  yours, 

^ACK  T.  Conway, 
Executive  Director. 


Washington,  D.C, 

July  19,  1967. 
Hon.  John  Conyers,  Jr., 
House  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C: 

The  antl-rlot  bill  represents  an  escape  from 
the  realities  of  the  social  problems  In  our 
cities  because  It  Is  founded  on  the  belief  that 
the  riots  and  demonstrations  are  Instigated 
by  outsiders.  The  real  cause  of  these  unfor- 
.  tunate  and  disastrous  disturbances  Is  to  be 
found  in  the  deep  frustrations  of  the  rejected 


over  the  lack  and  In  some  cases  the  refusal 
of  the  local  power  structure  to  face  up  to 
the  results  of  decades  of  denial  to  extend 
equal  rights  and  opportunities  to  those 
locked  In  poverty  and  those  subjected  to 
racial  discrimination. 

A  vote  for  the  antl-rlot  bill  may  well  mean 
a  vote  for  more  riots  since  it  does  not  mean 
a  vote  for  social  programs  of  the  great  society 
which  are  designed  to  correct  manifold  social 
abuses.  We  urge  your  rejection  of  the  bill. 

I.  W.  Abel, 
President.  United  Steelworkers  of  America. 

International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  Chauffeurs.  Ware- 
housemen &  Helpers  of  Amer- 
ica, 

Detroit,  Mich.,  July  19.1967. 
Hon.  John  Conyers,  Jr. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Conyers:  The  Team- 
sters Union  wishes  to  express  its  unreserved 
support  of  your  opposition  to  the  so-called 
antl-rlot  bUl  to  be  debated  In  the  House 
today.  As  we  stated  Ip  a  letter  to  all  members 
of  the  House,  we  regard  this  bill  as  being 
totally  superfluous  to  state  and  local  antl-rlot 
laws. 

Let  us  also  re-emphaslze  that  we  see  no  way 
that  the  dangers  of  this  bill  can  be  remedied 
short  of  total  rejection.  Our  union  embraces 
a  broad  spectrum  of  membership.  Including 
police  and  fireflghting  personnel.  Speaking 
for  the  police  officers  and  flre  fighters  In  our 
union,  we  see  no  value  in  the  amendment 
proposed  by  Representative  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama. We  agree  with  Attorney  General  Clark 
that  such  a  federal  law  cannot  add  to  the  pro- 
tection already  afforded  by  local  and  state 
laws.  We  think  the  Attorney-General  and 
the  President's  Law  Enforcement  Commis- 
sion were  correct  In  finding  that  the  real 
causes  of  riots  are  the  desperate  physical  and 
social  problems  of  our  center  cities.  Inade- 
quate housing,  education,  and  jobs. 

What  would  help  policemen  prevent  crime 
and  riots  would  be  for  Congress  to  fund 
fully  those  programs  which  effectively  deal 
with  the  problems  of  the  center  city,  and 
programs  such  as  the  Safe  Streets  Act  and 
proposals  to  increased  federal  aid  to  local  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

We  tirge  rejection  of  H.R.  421  and  support 
these  true  anti-crime  measures. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Carlos  Moore, 
Legislative  Director. 

International    Brotherhood    of 
Teamsters, 

Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  :  The  Teamsters  Union 
wishes  to  express  to  you  its  strong  opposition 
to  the  so-called  "antl-rlot"  bill,  H.R.  421 
which  is  scheduled  for  House  debate  on 
Wednesday.  We  see  potential  applications  of 
this  bill  which  could  seriously  inhibit  the 
legitimate  activities  of  unions  as  well  as 
other  groups.  Further  we  see  no  way  in  which 
the  dangers  can  be  eliminated  from  the  bill 
short  of  its  total  rejection. 

This  bill  makes  it  a  Federal  crime  to  travel 
across  a  State  line  with  the  specific  Intent 
of  causing  a  riot.  If  violence  actually  results. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  union  members  and 
organizers  often  move  in  and  use  the  facili- 
ties of  Interstate  commerce.  There  is  also  no- 
{ioubt  that  they  do  so  with  the  specific  Intent 
to  "incite,  organize,  and  promote"  activities 
which  sometimes  result  in  public  dis- 
turbances. It  Is  a  union's  business  to  adver- 
tise grievances  and  the  way  it  advertises  Is 
the  picket  line.  We  abhor  violence,  of  course, 
but  sometimes  It  does  occur  due  to  the  ex- 
treme anti-union  feelings  that  a  picket  line 
often  generates.  Therefore,  this  bill  could 
apply  to  labor  union  organizers  who  clearly 
do  cross  state  lines  with  the  Intent  to  set 
up  a  picket  line  wltti  the  knowledge  that  a 
public   disturbance   is   always   a   possibility. 
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They  would  be  affected  by  this  law  even  If 
they  were  not  the  direct  cause  nor  even  at 
the  scene  of  the  disturbance. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  sentence 
already  m  the  committee  report,  or  even  the 
addition  of  specific  language  to  the  bill  It- 
self, would  exempt  legitimate  union  activi- 
ties. But.  in  fact,  no  specific  exemption  cim 
be  written  for  all  the  activities  supported  by 
unionism  which  might  be  inhibited  by  this 
bilUIn  many  cases  the  efTectlveness  of  the 
union  organizer  depends  on  his  role  not  be- 
ing publicly  revealed.  One  need  only  look  to 
the  antl-iinlon  feeling  In  some  areas,  and 
even  sometimes  specltic  local  ordinances  at- 
tempting to  bar  union  activity,  to  under- 
stand why  this  Is  so.  Publicly  revealing  the 
role  of  the  labor  organizer  as  a  price  for  his 
exemption  from  this  bill  Is  totally  unaccept- 
able. 

Further,  many  activities  we  support  reach 
beyond  the  tr^itlonal  tields  of  unionism  into 
new  areas  where  there  Is  a  need  for  organized 
expression  of  grievances  For  Instance,  we 
support  organization  of  community  unio'.xs  to 
service  the  economic  needs  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  welfare  recipients.  And  we  actively 
support  many  civil  rights  activities.  These  or- 
ganized expressions  could  be  endangered. 
»  Let  there  be  no  doubt  about  the  ar.:i-labor 
implications  of  this  bill.  Our  feelings  of 
strong  opposition  are  shared  by  the  entire 
Americari  labor  moiement. 

Our  overall  and  fundamental  opposition  to 
this  bill  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  b.vslc 
premise  of  this  bill  Is  false.  It  rests  on  the 
Idea  that  riots  :ire  c.iosed  by  "professional 
agitators"  who  roam  from  stare  to  state.  It  Is 
our  view  that  riots  are  caused  by  slum  con- 
ditions and  the  hostilities  and  frustratloas 
which  those  conditions  breed.  Txie  Teamsters 
Union  has  alw.iys  favored  constructive  meas- 
ures to  eliminate  slum  housing,  inadequate 
education,  vrfiemployment.  and  lack  of  equal 
opportunity.  This  "anti-riot"  bill  Is  not  such 
a  constructive  measure 

No  committee  hearings  were  held  on  this 
bill.  We  feel  that  a  bill  with  such  grave  con- 
sequences would  not  have  been  reported  out 
Of  the  Judiciary  Committee  if  normal  Con- 
gressional procedures  had  been  followed  In- 
stead of  the  very  unusual  legislative  history 
behind  this  bill  We  note  that  the  usual  com- 
mittee hearings  were  not  held  on  this  bill. 

We  want  to  stress  our  vieu-  that  no  possible 
amendm--nt  could  significantly  rectify  the 
bill  and  so  alter  our  position  of  fundamental 
opposition.  We  strongly  urge  you  to  tote 
against  passage  of  H  R.  421. 
Sincerely  yours. 

C.^Bi.o3  Moore. 
Legislative  Director. 

The  CH.'VrRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Thompson!. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  .support  of  this  legis- 
lation, and  I  would  like  to  say  this. 
Should  we  pass  the  bill  and  should  the 
other  body  concur  in  this  legislation, 
we  will  be  able  to  present  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  a  new  weap- 
on to  be  used  in  the  arsenal  aLiainst 
crime.  Certainly  the  act  of  rioting  is  a 
crime  which  we  all  abhor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Selden.] 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  fully 
support  H  R.  421.  the  antirlot  legislation 
sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Cramer],  as  I  supported  his  anti- 
riot  amendment  to  the  so-called  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1966  last  year. 

Events  of  lawlessness  and  violence 
that  have  taken  place  In  the  past  sev- 
eral years  Is  adequate  evidence  that  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  Is  long  overdue. 


Unless  action  is  taken  now  to  curb  pro- 
fessional agitators  who  travel  from  State 
to  State  to  foment  violence,  riots,  and 
civil  insurrection,  no  neighborhood  and 
no  city  will  be  safe 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  the  South  have 
been  trying  for  years  to  warn  the  Na- 
tion of  the  dangers  posed  by  professional 
troublemakers  who  knowingly  and  pur- 
posely incite  violent  civil  disobedience. 
Regretfully,  our  warnings  fell  on  deaf 
ears,  and  it  was  not  until  death  and  de- 
struction took  place  in  other  areas  of  our 
country  that  Congress  began  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  legislation  sim- 
ilar to  the  mea.sure  before  us  today 

H  K.  421  recognizes  that  the  protection 
of  the  civil  rights  of  the  majority  is 
equally  as  importaiit  as  the  protection  of 
the  civil  rights  of  the  minority,  and  I 
urge  its  overwhelming  approval. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina  [Mr.  Lennon!. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  421.  On  September  13. 
1966.  and  again  on  Januarv'  10,  1967,  I 
introduced  .similar  letnslation. 

I  am  certainly  happy  that  the  Con- 
gress has  at  last  recognized  its  respon- 
sibility in  this  field.  Legislation  to  cope 
with  riot  leaders  is  imperative. 

Acts  of  violence  that  continue  to  flare 
up  on  the  major  cities  of  America  are 
evidence  of  the  pressing  need  for  au- 
thority to  put  an  end  to  organized 
mobocracy. 

Most  responsible  citiEens,  I  believe, 
agree  that  legislation  to  deal  with  the 
anarchists  wlio  provoke  civil  disobedience 
under  the  guise  of  civil  rights  should  be 
enacted.  It  is  my  hope  that  such  a  meas- 
ure will  be  passed. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
now  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (  Mr   KORNEC^Y  1 . 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  ( Mr. 
Dornj. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill  to  curb  out-of-State  agitators  from 
stirring  up  riots.  I  think  it  is  well  to  begin 
with  a  short  review  of  our  American 
heritage — government  by  law.  The  Amer- 
ican way  of  doing  things,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  law — the  law  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  law  of  the  statute  book.  Americans 
do  not  live  by  the  law  of  the  Jungle.  And 
the  tradition  of  law  and  order  has  served 
this  country  well.  Historv-  will  record  that 
no  nation  has  done  more  for  the  poor,  the 
outcast,  and  the  downtrodden  than  the 
United  States  of  America. 

When  the  opponents  of  this  bill  say  it 
violates  the  constitutional  right  to  free 
speech  and  assembly,  let  me  point  to 
Newark  last  week.  Where  in  the  Con- 
stitution. I  ask  them,  is  the  riuht  to  kill 
23  innocent  people? 

And  when  the  opponents  of  this  bill 
claim  that  we  must  blame  riots  on  pov- 
erty and  prejudice,  I  need  only  to  remind 
them  of  the  last  35  years  of  American 
history.  Law  after  law  and  program 
after  program  have  been  enacted  to  deal 
with  the.se  problems,  and  never  has  there 
been  a  greater  concern  <\lth  the  problems 


of  poverty  than  at  the  present  time.  No. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  blame  the  ch1l 
insurrections  of  today  on  neglect  and 
poverty. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  the  growing  vio- 
lent disturbances  of  recent  years. 

In  May  1963  at  Princeton  University, 
1,000  students  rioted,  burned  bus  benches, 
rolled  a  1  ton  generator  down  a  busy 
street,  trampled  flower  beds  and  a  fence 
at  the  home  of  the  university  president, 
and*  trampled  the  yard  of  the  Governor 
of  New  Jersey.  These  young  men,  from 
the  well-to-do  "best  families,"  had  got- 
ten started  with  firecrackers  and  pranks. 

In  November  1966,  200  students  at 
Har\ard  Uni\ersity  surrounded  the  car 
of  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Mc- 
Namara.  Like  a  bunch  of  revolutionaries, 
they  tossed  his  car  from  side  to  side, 
forced  him  out,  and  hooted  him  down 
when  he  agreed  to  answer  their  ques- 
tions. Tlieir  complaint:  he  had  I'cfused 
to  debate  Robert  Scheer,  the  bearded 
beatnik  editor  of  a  leftist  magazine. 

On  April  15  of  this  year  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  students  from  the  best  schools 
and  the  best  families  went  to  New  York 
City  to  protest  the  war  in  Vietnam.  They 
went  to  a  great  square  of  this  great 
American  city  and  burned  their  coun- 
try's flag. 

Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  I  cannot  see  how  any- 
one can  blame  these  incidents  on  pov- 
erty and  prejudice. 

There  Is  one  more  incident,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, which  I  believe  helps  to  explain 
this  distressing  lack  of  respect  for  law 
and  order. 

In  November  1965  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Brt-keley  began 
a  series  of  demonstrations  which  have 
brought  that  university  to  the  brink  of 
ruin. 

A  leader  of  the  demonstrators,  Bettina 
Apetheker,  had  this  to  say: 

I  have  been  for  a  number  of  years,  I  am 
now.  and  I  propose  to  remain  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States. 

Our  young  people,  ju.st  like  the  people 
of  the  ghetto,  are  being  swayed  by  hard- 
core, traveling  agitators  to  forsake  the 
American  way  of  justice  under  law.  It  Is 
not  natural  for  American  youth  or  any 
other  part  of  the  American  community, 
to  give  up  at  once  both  their  good  man- 
tiers  and  their  faith  In  the  credo  of  our 
countrv-.  It  could  never  happen  without 
agitation  and  the  loathesome  psychology 
of  the  mob. 

When  surrounded  by  jeering  peace- 
niks at  Harvard,  Secretary  McNamara 
told  them  that  he  had  once  been  a  stu- 
dent leader,  but  that  he  had  been 
"tougher,  and  more  courteous."  The  fol- 
lowing day  over  2.700  students  at  Har- 
vaid  joined  in  sending  the  Secretary  of 
Def  mse  a  letter  of  apology — a  gesture 
that  I  know  to  be  the  true  spirit  of  an 
Amer.'^an  youth  when  left  alone  with 
his  ovvU  conscience.  We  know  that 
peaceniks  and  cardburners  are  a  small, 
hard-core  minority. 

What  is  true  of  student  demonstra- 
tions has  been  just  as  true  of  the  riots 
In  the  big  cities.  Violence  has  come  to 
the  cities,  not  in  the  depression  years  of 
the  thirties,  but  in  the  prosperous  years 
of  the  sixties— the  era  of  the  profes- 
sional troublemaker. 

In  the  morning  newspaper  a  few  days 


ago  I  saw  the  bloody  head  of  Lerol 
Jones,  writer  and  agitator,  prominently 
displayed  In  the  middle  of  the  Newark 
rioting.  This  agitator  has  said  that  "all 
white  men  are  devils";  he  has  recom- 
mended rifles  to  Negroes  as  the  answer; 
he  has  called  the  President  of  the 
United  States  unprintable  names. 

It  is  time  to  stop  excusing  wrongdoers 
by  apologizing  for  their  backgrounds. 
The  world  has  good  men  and  evil  men, 
and  the  evil  men  must  be  stopped. 

It  Is  time  to  take  the  handcuffs  off  law 
ofBcers  and  put  them  on  the  hands  of 
traveling  troublemakers,  who  descend  on 
our  communities  to  burn,  pillage,  steal, 
and  maim  or  murder  iimocent  people. 

It  is  time  to  admit  the  truth  about  this 
problem  and  to  take  action  against 
selfish  and  Irresponsible  men  who  would 
turn  the  misery  of  the  poor  and  tragedy 
of  violence  Into  headlines  for  themselves. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  of  course,  is 
not  a  panacea  for  civil  disturbances.  We 
must  continue  at  the  same  time  to  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  all  problems  of  Amer- 
ican life.  We  mustj  look  for  further  ways 
to  strengthen  the  agencies  of  law  and 
order,  and  we  must  continue  to  act 
against  these  who  are  disloyal  to  the 
American  way.  We  must  honor  our  law 
enforcement  personnel  and  act  to  double 
their  pay  and  procure  greater  numbers 
of  men  for  law  enforcement.  This  bill  is 
only  a  beginning.  I 

There  is  a  time  for  *otest,  but  there 
Is  also  a  time  to  rebmld.  It  is  always 
easier  to  tear  down  and  difficult  to  build, 
so  we  must  train  the  youth  of  our  coun- 
try in  constructive  ways. 

Let  us  all  support  local  and  State  law 
enforcement  agencies.  These  dedicated 
men,  with  om-  help,  can  cope  with  local 
crime  and  local  demonstrations.  It  is, 
however,  extremely  difficult  for  local 
forces  to  deal  with  traveling  agitators 
who  can  sweep  down  on  communities  by 
the  thousands,  with  journeyman  radicals 
who  preach  the  Communist  line  and  the 
web  of  violence  that  is  terrorizing  our 
cities.  To  protect  our  youth,  and  all  otir 
citizens.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  AbbittI. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  support  of  H.R.  421 
last  week.  I  think  I  made  clear  the  basic 
causes  of  the  rioting  which  sporadically 
afflicts  many  of  our  urban  areas,  the  need 
for  antiriot  legislation,  and  propriety 
of  this  bill.  Since  then,  buildings  have 
been  burned,  stores  looted,  and  innocent 
people  murdered  by  lawless  bands  en- 
couraged by  professional  agitators  and 
high  Federal  officials  alike. 

Only  yesterday,  a  high  Government 
official  was  quoted  as  explaining  that 
the  riots  "are  the  Inevitable  conse- 
quences of  scores  of  decades  of  neglect, 
discrimination,  and  deprivation."  Riots 
are  more  likely  the  Inevitable  conse- 
quences of  statements  such  as  this  which 
tend  to  give  a  segment  of  our  population 
the  idea  that  the  Government  is  behind 
them  in  their  lawlessness  and  will  ex- 
cuse them  for  their  murder  and  pillage 
because  they  have  been  "deprived." 
Riots  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of 


certain  people  being  constantly  told  that 
they'd©  not  have  to  obey  laws  they  do 
not  like.  Riots  are  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  false  and  malicious  charges 
of  police  brutality  every  time  a  law- 
breaker is  arrested  and  the  consequences 
as  well  of  court  decisions  which  bind  the 
policemen  hand  and  foot  in  their  at- 
tempts to  preserve  law  and  order. 

Opponents  of  the  present  bill  take  a 
most  curious  position.  These  gentlemen 
who  have  consistently  voted  for  every 
proposal  to  Invade  and  circumscribe 
State  authority  and  local  prerogatives 
now  shout  "States'  rights"  in  their  at- 
tempt to  protect  lawbreakers.  They  say 
that  States  already  have  laws  on  the 
subject  and'  that  no  local  or  State  law 
enforcement  official  has  requested  the 
present  law.  I  might  remind  them  that  no 
affected  local  officials  have  requested 
many  of  the  laws  which  invade  the  legis- 
lative area  properly  reserved  for  the 
States.  But  the  point  is  that  this  bill  pro- 
vides a  supplement  to  the  State  laws 
which  States  alone  cannot  provide.  We 
are  providing  penalties  for  those  debased 
criminals  who  move  from  State  to  State 
teaching  people  to  make  Molotov  cock- 
tails, encouraging  them  to  attack  police- 
men and  innocent  citizens,  and  exciting 
some  to  mob  action. 

Opponents  of  the  biU  claim  that  the 
real  cause  of  rioting  is  "the  explosive 
frustration  and  impatience  of  those  who 
suffer  from  the  slum  housing,  tmemploy- 
mopt,  inadequate  education  and  training 
programs,  and  all  the  other  deprivations 
which    are    so    characteristic    of    the 
ghetto."  Congress  has  pushed  the  na- 
tional indebtedness  out  of  sight  provid- 
ing job  training  programs,  educational 
assistance,    low-rent    housing,    welfare 
checks,  and  a  host  of  rehabilitation  arid 
relief  measures.  But  opponents  explain 
the  riots  as  "impatience."  They  do  not 
tell  us  of  the  thousands  of  unemployed, 
uneducated,  fully  deprived  ghetto  dwell- 
ers who  do  not  riot  nor  do  they  tell  us 
why  these  groups  fail  to  exercise  their 
"impatience"  by  looting  and  murdering. 
The  reason  is  that  no  ene  moves  among 
them  telling  them  they  have  the  right 
to  comforts  without  working,  and  the 
right  to  run  amuk  in  the  streets  if  they 
have  not  been  given  these  comforts.  High 
Goverrunent  officials  do  not  say  to  these 
other  groups  that  a  jail  sentence  is  a 
badge  of  honor.  There  is  no  hope  of  re- 
duced sentences  or  dismissed  cases  for 
them  if  they  *stroy  people  and  property 
when  voicing  their  discontent. 

We  see  by  the  morning  papers  that  the 
Attorney  General  has  had  his  agents  at 
work  in  the  Southern  States  to  "prevent 
violence,"  but  nowhere  h^ve  I  seen  or 
heard  of  the  agents  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment making  arrests  and  pressing 
charges  in  Newark,  or .  Plainfield,  or 
Cairo.  Some  sort  of  double  standard  evi- 
dently exists  where  violence  is  con- 
cerned, depending  on  who  commits  the 
act.  against  whom,  and  where  it  is  com- 
mitted. 

I  believe  in  upholding  the  law,  in 
maintaining  an  orderly  society  in  which 
children  can  safely  walk  down  our 
streets,  and  in  giving  policemen  the  re- 
spect and  authority  necessary  to  keep  the 
peace  and  protect  our  lives.  If  this  bill 
can   prevent   another  Patrolman   John 


Gleason  from  being  stomped  to  death,  it 
will  be  well  worthwhile. 

The  attempted  destruction  of  this  bill 
by  cries  that  civil  rights  workers  and  un- 
ion officials  will  be  hampered  in  their 
work  is  absurd.  If  they  conduct  legiti- 
mate activities  which  do  not  result  in  the 
destruction  of  the  life  and  property  of 
others,  the  present  law  can  have  no  ap- 
plication. If  they  claim  any  right  to  in- 
cite people  to  violence,  this  law  most  cer- 
tainly does  apply. 

In  the  interest  of  the  true  rights  of  all 
our  citizens,  I  urge  Members  to  cast  aside 
misleading  arguments,  to  refrain  from 
excusing  further  violence,  and  to  get  on 
with  the  passage  of  this  much  needed 
piece  of  legislation. 

Nothing  will  stop  lawlessness  as  quick 
or   as  sure  as  a  demonstration  to  the 
criminals  that  violations  of  the  law  will 
bring  swift  and  sure  arrest,  speedy  trial, 
vigorous  prosecution,  and  severe  punish- 
ment to  the  guilty.  We  must  make  the 
criminal  element  respect  the  law.  For 
too  long  have  we  permitted  the  lawless 
element  to  run  roughshod  over  innocent 
citizens  simply  because  high  public  offi- 
cials have  looked  the  other  way,  making 
excuses  for  the  lawlessness,  and  leading 
them  to  believe  that  they  will  go  un- 
punished. Then  we  see  the  courts  treat- 
ing them  like  innocent  children.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  rioters  are  made  up  of  the 
hoodlums,    most    of   them    looking    for 
trouble,  seeking  a  living  without  working 
for  it,  and  demanding  not  only  special 
treatment   but   something   for   nothing 
from  the  Government.  It  is  time  for  the 
good  people  of  America  to  say  that  this 
has  gone  far  enough,  that  they  v.-ill  stand 
for    no    further    lawlessness    and    will 
charge  the  people  in  responsible  positions 
to  see  that  the  law  is  carried  out,  that 
order  is  restored  and  that  swift  and  sure 
justice  is  meted  out  to  those  guilty.  Our 
police   force  ^  must  be  given  an   all-out 
assurance   that   Government  is  behind 
them — National  and  State— that  all  law- 
abiding  citizens  expect  them  to  carry  out 
the  law,  to  arrest  the  criminals,  and  that 
they  are  not  expected  to  stand  idly  by 
and  be  kicked  and  knocked  around  by 
criminal  hoodlums.  Every  time  law  en- 
forcement officials  arrest  these  rioters, 
the  cry  raised  is  "police  brutality"  and 
some  bleeding  hearts  will  rush  in  and 
want    to    investigate   -the    police,    thus 
putting  the  blame  on  them,  rather  than 
the  hoodlums  who  then  feel  free  to  con- 
tinue  their  vandalism.  We  must  put  a 
stop  to  this.  The  policemen  are  our  pro- 
tectors and  we  must  stand  behind  them 
when  they  are  in  the  right  and  let  them 
know  we  are  going  to  stand  behind  them. 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABBITT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  421.  the  antiriot  bill, 
because  I  believe  there  is  need  for  It  in 
our  country  at  this  time.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  legislation  will  not  hurt  any- 
one who  is  honestly  motivated,  and  that 
it  may  possibly  help  us  in  our  search  to 
solve  some  of  the  social  problems  that 
confront  our  Nation. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation. 
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Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  vviil  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABBITT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
legislation  is  the  expression  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  demand  of  the 
American  people  to  stop  crime  and 
violence  in  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  next  to  the  winning  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  burning  ques- 
tion of  the  hour  is — safety  in  our  streets, 
safety  in  homes  and  freedom  from  law- 
lessness, violence,  pillace,  plunder,  and 
the  pathetic  destruction  of  property  by 
savage  mobs  in  the  streets  of  our  cities 
in  America — this  is  a  problem  for  this 
Federal  Government  and  for  the  high- 
est echelon  of  our  law  enforcement  in 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman  this  legislation  is  long 
overdue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  CormanI. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman  tliis  bill 
Is  not  quite  so  bad  nor  nearly  so  good  as 
It  has  been  painted  from  this  well  today. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  will  have 
very  little  effect  on  riots  in  our  major 
cities.  It  may  from  time  to  time  be  useful 
In  stopping  people  who  might  add  to  the 
violence  and  destruction  once  a  racial 
riot  has  started.  But  the  causes  of  this 
violence  and  unrest  are  deep  rooted  in 
our  society.  As  was  mentioned  early  to- 
day, they  have  their  roots  in  a  100  years 
of  racial  prejudice  and  deprivation.  I 
trust  no  Member  of  this  body  will  be 
critical  of  the  Justice  Department  if  on 
passage  of  this  measure  they  are  unable 
to  immediately  stop  all  riots.  I  do  intend 
to  support  the  measure  because  I  think 
the  conduct  described  in  it  ought  to  be 
prohibited  though  it  may  be  insignificant 
In  the  total  problem  involved.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  House  will  soon  have  be- 
fore it  another  measure  dealing  with 
violence — that  of  protecting  those  who 
are  enjoying  their  civil  rights  from  the 
violence  of  those  who  would  deny  them 
their  civil  rights.  These  two  measures 
should  have  been  coupled  together,  be- 
cause they  both  deal  with  violence  which 
arises  from  racial  prejudice  in  this  coun- 
try. And  we  want  to  stop  that  violence, 
however  and  wherever  it  occurs.  But  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  riots  are  curbed 
primarily  by  local  and  State  authorities 
and  are  clearly  prohibited  by  such  au- 
thorities. Yet  in  parts  of  this  country 
local  and  State  authorities  either  cannot 
or  will  not  save  the  civil  rights  worker  or 
those  who  are  attempting  to  exercise 
their  right  to  vot^,  or  go  to  school,  or  eat 
a  meal  In  a  restaurant  from  the  violence 
of  those  who  would  deny  them  that  basic 
right.  Because  of  that  failure  of  local  and 
State  government  in  cases  such  as  the 
Liuzzo  murder,  It  is  necessary  that  the 
Federal  Government  extend  the  arm  of 
protection.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  that 
measure  will  soon  be  before  us  and  will 
share  the  enthusiasm  of  Members  who 
have  spoken  out  against  violence  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentkman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Poff]. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mi  Chairm.an,  I  yield  back 
my  time. 

The   CHAIRMAN.    The   Chair    recog- 


nizes   the    gentleman    from    Mississippi 
[Mr.  Williams  I. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  ot  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ri.se  to  .-.upport  H.R.  421 
which  is  similar  to  H.R.  1439,  a  bill  I  in- 
troduced on  January  10,  1967. 

All  across  the  land  the  American  peo- 
ple are  gi owing  tired  of  the  burnings, 
lootings,  and  noting  which  have  been 
spawned  and  flamed  by  traveling  insur- 
rectionists. The  record  is  replete  with 
evidence  of  senseless  riots  following  the 
appearance  on  the  scene  of  well  known 
and  identifiable  agitators.  The  investiga- 
tive resources  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  needed  in  order  that  local  law 
enforcement  officers  can  prevent  and 
control  tiiese  incidents.  The  bill  before 
the  House  today  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  achaving  this. 

However,  much  more  needs  to  be  done 
to  stem  the  tidal  wave  of  crime  which 
threatens  to  engulf  us.  While  this  bill 
should  strakhtjacket  the  Stokely  Car- 
michaels  in  their  game  to  destroy  Amer- 
ica, it  is  also  necessary  for  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
change  its  attitude  on  law  enforcement 
generally. 

It  IS  most  unfortunate  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  has 
taken  steps  to  stifle  investigative  tech- 
niques which  have  proven  successful  In 
crime  detection  and  crime  prevention. 
Just  a  few  days  ago,  he  issued  regula- 
tions restricting  the  use  of  wiretappings 
and  electronic  listening  devices  to  cases 
involving  the  national  security  only.  He 
has  thus  given  immunity  to  organized* 
crime  and,  in  effect,  has  eliminated  the 
best  method  of  securing  evidence  on  or- 
ganized racketeers  in  the  United  States. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  there  is  no 
infringement  on  the  right  of  free  speech 
for  a  law  enforcement  ofiQcer  to  listen  In 
on  known  criminals  conspiring  with  each 
other  to  violate  the  law. 

On  July  12,  the  Evening  Star  carried 
an  editorial  titled  'Phony  War  on 
Crime,"  in  which  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark  and  President  Johnson 
were  scored  for  banning  listening  devices 
in  crime  investigations.  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  this  editorial: 

The  sweeping — and  they  are  sweeping — 
regulations  Just  put  out  by  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  C'.ark  restricting  the  use  oJ  wiretaps 
and  electronic  lis'ening  dovices  are  the  I.ist 
sfllraw.  The  Attorney  General  surely  -would 
not  have  sounded  this  cill  for  retre.it  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  President.  So  one 
is  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  war  on 
crime  Is  a  phony  war.  and  that  all  of  the 
President's  high-flown  speeches,  not  to  men- 
tion the  attorney  general's  rhetor!c.il  con- 
trlbution.s.  have  been  nothing  more  than 
wordy  exercises  designed  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  this  administration's  heart  is  not  In  Its 
60-called  war 

The  editorial  went  further  to  cite  New 
York  County  District  Attorney  Frank  S. 
Hoean's  success  in  using  electronic  sur- 
veillance to  put  behind  bars  many  big- 
time  mobsters.  The  editorial  states: 

Frank  S.  Hogan,  New  York  County  District 
Attorney,  has  been  In  the  front  line  of  the 
w.ir  on  crime  for  27  years.  He  told  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission:  "Electronic  sur- 
veillance is  the  single  mi^st  valuable  weapon 
In  law  enforcement's  fight  against  organized 
crime  .  .  .-It  has  permitted  us  to  undertake 
major    investigations    of    organized    crime. 


Without  It.  and  I  confine  myself  to  top  fig. 
ures  lu  the  underworld,  my  own  otflce  could 
not  have  convicted  Charles  'Lucky'  Luciano, 
Jimmy  Hines,  Louis  'Lepke'  Buchalter,  Jacob 
'Gurrah'  Shapiro,  Joseph  'Socks'  Lanza, 
George  Scalise.  Frank  Erlckson,  John  'Die' 
Dloguardl,  and  Prank  Carbo." 

Well,  there  It  Is:  Take  your  choice.  PranJc 
3.  Hogan.  who  has  sent  scores  of  vicious 
hoodlums  to  jail,  is  quite  willing  to  use  the 
"ablaorrent"  eavesdropping  weapon  in  his  war 
on  crime.  He  tliink.5  it  is  an  essential  weapon. 
Ramsey  Clark  .md  Lyndon  Johnson  are  not 
willing.  They  would  prefer  to  conduct  their 
war  with  speeches  at  twenty  paces.  And,  In 
consequence,  this  war  is  one  which  organized 
crime  will  surely  win  and  which  the  Americ.m 
people,  the  ulnmate  victims,  will  surely  lose. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  President 
and  the  Attorney  General  will  take  cog- 
nizance that  most  law-abiding  citizens 
do  not  support  their  phony  war  on  crime 
and  that  these  regulations  will  be  with- 
drawn 

In  the  absence  of  effective  leadership 
on  the  part  of  the  chief  law  enforcement 
officers,  it  is  incumbent  upon  Congress 
to  enact  remedial  legislation.  The  anti- 
riot  bill  is  a  first  step  and  I  hope  the 
House  will  give  it  overwhelming  approval 
in  order  to  serve  notice  that  insurrection 
will  not  be  tolerated  in  this  great  Nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer  1. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
only  a  few  points  I  want  to  make. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  House  and  to  those  Members  who 
are  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

I  believe  this  debate  has  been  very 
helpful. 

I  want  to  say  further  that  I  am  glad  to 
see  now  there  will  be  legislation  passed 
by  this  House,  and  hopefully  by  the  Con- 
gress, that  will  unpollute  the  streams  of 
hatred  of  the  riot  organizers. 

Likewise.  I  should  like  to  say  that  the 
Attorney  General  should  enforce  this.  If 
it  becomes  law.  He  has  said,  "I  will  en- 
force it  vigorously  if  it  is  enacted." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Rogers  1. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the   gentleman   from   Ohio    [Mr. 

McCULLOCH  1 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hope  to  end  the  afternoon  as  I  began.  I 
recommend  a  positive  vote  on  H.R.  421. 
I  hope  that  every  Member  who  supports 
H.R.  421  today  will  be  supporting  H.R. 
2516,  the  companion  bill,  when  it  comes 
on  the  floor  for  debate  in  the  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska   [Mr.  Pol- 

LOCKl. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  en- 
thu.siastically  supjjort  this  measure. 

The  debate  on  H.R.  421  has  shown 
to  me  that  many  have  completely  missed 
the  point  of  this  legislation.  The  argu- 
ments against  enactment  of  the  bill  say 
that  agitators  are  not  the  cause  of  riots, 
that  riots  are  caused  spontaneously  by 
poverty,  dispair.  and  even  high  tempera- 
tures. Many  seem  to  believe  that  these 
violent  outbursts  which  result  In  death 
and  destruction  are  justified,  simply  be- 
cause those  who  perform  them  may  be 


.^QY  or  mav  have  been  the  object  of  dis- 
ci^imination.  These  arguments  are  abso- 
lutely not  credible. 

There  can  be  no  right  to  riot  anywhere. 
Rioting  by  definition,  is  a  senseless  orgy 
of  destruction.  No  one  can  excuse  himself 
from^ blame  because  he  is  poor  or  feels 
discriminated  against.  That  is  Uke  saying 
it  is  right  16  murder  and  steal  because 
one  is  disadvantaged.  Such  reasomng  is 
absolutely  false  and  ridiculous. 

i  am  disturbed  by  the  arguments  pre- 
sented against  H.R.  421.  The  bill  Is  not 
aim"d  at  people  who  are  poor  nor  at  those 
ft  ho  are  the  victims  of  discrimination  nor 
is  at  anv  manner  intended  to  impede  the 
legitimate  objective*  conducted  in  a  legal 
manner  by  organized  labor.  It  is  aimed 
solely  at  those  who  travel  across  State 
borders  for  the  purpose  of  inciting  others 
to  violence.  There  can  be  no  excuse  for 
such  activity.  Certainly  nothing  can 
iustify  the  actions  of  a  man  who  intends 
to  cause  a  riot.  This  bill  is  aimed  at  only 
'•those  persons  and  no  others. 

It  should  be  clear  to  all  that  a  number 
of  individuals  are  known  to  have  planned 
demonstrations  in  areas  ripe  for  disturb- 
ances and  then  to  have  actually  gone  mto 
such  areas  for  the  sole  purpose  of  incit- 
ing a  riot.  We  must  not  have  a  "head- 
in-the-sand"  approach  to  this  situation. 
It  is  obvious  that  there  are  those  who 
believe  In.  and  take  pleasure  from,  riots 
such  as  those  that  have  occurred  in 
■Watts,  Rochester.  Newark,  and  other 
places.  We  hear  ag»in  and  again  the 
call  for  violent  action  in  tl;e  long  hot 
summer.  .         . 

Peaceful  demonstrations  seeking  the 
redress  of  grievances  are  legitimate,  but 
revolution  and  rioting  and  anarchy  are 
not  and  neither  is  their  advocacy.  It  Is  the 
latter  than  H.R.  421  Is  designed  to  com- 
bat and  not  the  former  peaceful  activi- 
ties. '.._,  t. 
HR.  421  has  been  called  the  antlriot 
bill  This  is  a  misnomer.  It  is  aimed  at 
helping  to  eliminate  the  deliberate  spark- 
plugs of  riot  and  rebellion.  It  will  not 
and  cannot  eliminate  riots.  It  is  correct 
that  poverty  and  despair  create  the  con- 
ditions   upon    which    violence    breeds. 
These  matters  are  indeed  most  serious 
and  must  also  be  combated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, by  industry,  by  the  churches  by 
each  and  every  one  of  us.  This  is  the 
other  half  of  the  coin,  the  other  side  of 
the  pancake,  as  It  were.  H.R.  421  does  not 
touch  upon  these  problems,  nor  does  It 
Intend   to.   Its    enactment    should   not 
make  us  neglect  such  problems  for  In- 
deed we  must  find  a  solution  to  real 
poverty  as  fast  as  possible.  Concern  for 
poverty     or     discrimination,     however, 
should  cause  no  one  to  vote  against  this 

bill.  ^   .  - 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  i 

enthusiastically  support  passage  of  H.R. 

421. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recornlzes 
the     gentleman     from     Illinois     [Mr. 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier 
today  In  the  debate  on  this  bill  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  EDWiRDS] 
brought  up  the  ad  appearing  In  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  10  and  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  people. 

"I  am  disturbed  to  see  that  the  NAACP 


has  departed  from  its  traditional  posi- 
tion of  responsibility  and  has  thrown  in 
with  the  advocates  of  violence  and  dis- 
order. ,  .     . 

The  advertisement  In  the  Washington 
Post  of  July  10  appears  to  be  a  bill  of 
particulars  In  defense  of  rioting.  It  is 
aiftied  at  the  legislation  which  we  are 
considering  today.  This  bill  is  not  aimed 
against  those  who  want  solid,  respon- 
sible progress  in  civil  rights;  rather.  Its 
purpose  is  to  preserve  that  progress 
through  imderstanding  from  those  who 
would  destroy  it  by  inflaming  the  pop- 
ulace Into  anarchy  and  destruction.  The 
advertisement  Is  a  recital  of  alleged  in- 
justice inflicted  on  Negroes  as  individuals 
and  as  a  race.  '         ^    ,    ,. 

Like  seeing  an  old  friend  gone  bad.  it 
is  of  concern  to  many  of  us  in  this  Cham- 
ber ta  see  an  organization  that  was  a 
pioneer  In  the  field  of  achieving  under- 
standing between  the  races  suddenly  give 
tacit  approval  to  rioting  as  a  path  of 
getting  "civU  rights."  It  Is  only  a  matter 
of  commonsense  that  rioting  loses  more 
than  it  gains.  It  disheartens  those  who 
are  genuinely  Interested  In  working  out 
the  pr6blems  between  the  races.  Those 
who  might  have  been  approaching  un- 
derstanding are  hardened  in  their  out- 
looks. Those  who  are  violently  against 
civil  rights  are  given  rationalization  to 
meet  violence  with  violence.  Civil  rights 
loses  all  the  way  around. 

It  is  particularly  disturbing  to  me  to 
read  the  "justification"  for  rioting  that 
the  NAACP  uses  in  its  Washington  Post 
ad.  It  is  patently,  blindly  racial  and 
borders  on  the  Irrational.  It  should  not 
go  unchallenged  as  It  distorts  the  record 
and  repetition  of  these  distortions  can 
only  damage  future  opportunities  and 
grounds  for  significant  progress  in  civil 

rights.  ,      ^         ■  1   .^  „ 

The  ad  complains  about  racial  dis- 
crimination in  business  at  a  time  when 
more  Negroes  are  being  trained  and 
hired  than  any  tune  In  our  history. 

The  draft  Is  attacked  as  being  racially 
unfair  because  the  percentage  of  Negroes 
on  draft  boards  Is  not  on  an  equal  ratio 
to  that  of  whites.  The  Selective  Service 
has  made  a  great  effort  to  get  Negrp 
businessmen  to  serve  on  draft  boards  and 
has  met  In  many  cases  with  little  re- 
sponse. The  number  of  Ifltegroes  on  draft 
boards  has  Increased  100  percent  during 
the  first  half  of  this  year  due  to  untirmg 
efforts  by  Selective  Service  officials  to 
persuade  reluctant  businessmen  and 
community  leaders  to  serve  on  the 
boards.  • 

Desegregation  of  the  schools  is  at- 
tacked as  being  blunted  by  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  but.  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  reverse  is  true.  Detection  of 
segregation  and  enforcement  actions  are 
handled  more  quickly  today  than  at  any 
time  In  the  past. 

Most  of  the  ad  defames  rates  of  prog- 
ress but  offers  no  proof  that  concerted 
action  Is  not  being  taken.  One  point 
however.  Is  a  direct  falsehood.  Intended 
to  give  the  Impression  that  Negroes  are 
los'Gig  ground  economically.  The  NAACP 
claims  that  "the  income  of  Negro  fam- 
ilies has  dropped  to  53  percent  of  the 
income  of  white  families  from  a  previous 
figure  of  57  percent." 


This  is  just  not  the  fact.  I  checked 
with    the    Bureau    of    Labor   Statistics. 
Their  statistics  indicate  that  the  57-per- 
cent figure  was  plucked  out  of  the  air 
by  the  NAACP.  The  facts  are  that  in  1963 
Negro  income  was  53  percent  of  white 
income.  It  is  rising  steadily,  dye  largely- 
to  civil  rights  legislation  passed  by  the 
Congress.  Today  the  income  figure  is  at 
the  56-percent  level,  and  it  is  growing 
more  rapidly  each  year  as  the  impact  of 
civil  rights  action  accelerates  trainmg, 
education,  and  opportunities  for  Negroes. 
The  ad  states  that  unemployment  is 
at  its  lowest  point,  3.8  percent.  History 
records  that  during  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration the  unemployment  rate  was 
generally  below  the  3  percent  level— in 
peacetime.  Today,  a  figure  of  4  percent 
is  figured  as  full  employment  as  many 
of  the  "unemployed"  in  a  larger  labor 
force  do  not  choose  to  work,  or  are  be- 
tween jobs.  . 
Another  statistical  misfire  m  the  ad  is 
the  statement  that  "the  Negro  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  freely  acknowledged  to  be 
twice  to  four  times  that  of  whites."  The 
Labor  Department  reports  that  the  Negro 
unemployment     rate     has.     at     tunes, 
reached  the  level  of  twice  that  of  whites, 
but  never  has  it  reached  four  tunes. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  teenage  Negro 
jobless  rate  during  the  summer  of  1966 
was  33  per  100  while  the  white  rate  was 
14  per  100.  Again,  statistics  are  mislead- 
ing These  summertime  jobs  are  sought 
during  the  school  year  when  workers 
are  not  available  but  in  school,  thus 
showing  up  on  unemployment  rolls.  The 
figures  are  a  year  out  of  date  and  do  not 
reflect  the  present  situation.  Great  el- 
forts  are  being  made  this  year  to  provide 
summertime  jobs  in  predominantly  Negro 
areas  where  transportation  to  outside 
jobs  is  a  barrier. 

The  ad  speaks  of  ghettos  and  the  dil- 
ficulties  of  escape  from  them  by  Negro 
families.  It  speaks  of  persecution,  racial 
resistai/ce,  and  vandalism.  This  is  dam- 
agingifc  the  cause  of  integration.  Thou- 
sands of  American  neighborhoods  have 
been  peacefully  integrated.  But,  the 
NAACP  chooses  to  refer  to  the  instances 
of  nonpeaceful  integration  as  the  norm— 
thus  making  it  appear  that  littlenntegra- 
tion  of  neighborhoods  has  been  achieved. 
Riots  and  marches  have  never  integrated 
anything,  but  have  done  imtold  harm  to 
the  cause  of  racial  harmony. 

This  ad  attacks  the  integrity,  motiva- 
tion, and  principles  of  this  Congress.  It 
is  an  attempt  to  intimidate  this  Con- 
gress. It  asks.  "Did  you  lay  the  ground- 
work for  a  riot  today?"  Translated,  this 
simply  means  that  future  rioting  will  be 
rationalized  on  the  basis  that  Congress 
passed  a  bill  the«-iot  leaders  do  not  want. 
It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  power  strug- 
gle within  the  civU  rights  movement  has 
caused  Roy  Wilklns  to  adopt  the  Stokely 
Carmlchael  approach.  It  can  only  alien- 
ate those  in  the  white  commumty  who 
have  worked  earnestly  for  fair  and  just 
solutions  to  problems  between  the  races. 
It  does  not  stand  to  reason  that  Integra- 
tion or  equality  can  be  achieved  If  the 
colored  race  Is  going  to  withdraw  within 
Itself  and  attempt  to  achieve  by  force 
what  can  only  be  attained  by  acceptance 
on  both  sides. 
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The  crux  of  this  ad  appears  in 
line- 
Nobody  except  troublemakers  wants  an- 
other upheaval.  North  or  South,  but  If  one 
staould  occur,  remember  the  tinder  that  has 
be«n  scattered,  hither  and  yon.  these  many 
years. 

I  resent  this  direct  threat  of  civil  strife. 
Those  who  utter  these  pronouncements 
brand  themselves  by  their  in-esponsibil- 
Ity  with  their  own  label — troublemakers. 

The  Negro  race  comprises  10  percent 
of  the  U.S.  population.  It  is  getting  over 
half  of  the  welfare  funds.  It  is  getting  a 
major  share  of  antipoverty  funds.  It  Is 
getting  the  time  and  effort  of  Govern- 
ment In  a  ratio  all  out  of  proportion  to  its 
percentage  of  the  population. 

There  is  no  instant  tomorrow.  The  in- 
equalities that  have  been  built  into  our 
society  over  almost  two  centuries  will  re- 
quire more  than  a  riot  to  undo.  It  is  lam- 
entable that  those  who  have  been  leaders 
in  true  progress  are  reverting  to  the  kind 
of  activity  that  compounds  the  problem. 

The  NAACP's  ad  in  the  Washington 
Post  is  a  challenge  to  this  Congress.  It  is 
a  threat  to  the  decent,  law-abiding  peo- 
ple of  all  races  who  will  suffer  if  rioting 
becomes  a  way  of  life  in  America.  This 
Congress  must  .Tieet  this  challenge.  The 
cause  of  civil  rights  will  be  benefited  a 
million  times  over  by  firm  action  which 
will  prevent  the  po'.ver-hungr>'  leaders  of 
civil  rights  splintered  ranks  from  turn- 
ing this  legitimate  movement  into  a  clan- 
destine, outlaw  operation. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will 
exercise  its  responsibility  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  by  passing  antiriot  legisla- 
tion. It  is  equally  hoped  that  Mr.  Wilkins 
will  begin  whatever  actions  are  neces- 
sary to  repair  the  breach  of  respect  he 
has  created  for  the  oldest  and  most 
highly  regarded  civil  rights  organization 
In  America. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Thompson  ' . 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
TenzerI. 

Mr,  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  H.R.  421  and  do  so  in  spite 
of  my  vigorous  opposition  to  riots,  loot- 
ing, and  other  civil  disturbances  which 
/have  erupted  in  communities  in  our 
Nation, 

My  views  are  set  forth  in  House  Re- 
port No.  472  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  in  opposing  this  attempt  at  over- 
simplifying a  most  complex  and  urgent 
problem.  As  a  member  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  I  am  disappointed  by 
the  fact  that  hearings  have  not  been  held 
on  this  leg.slation  during  the  90th  Con- 
gress and  that  only  limited  time  was  de- 
voted at  hearings  on  a  similar  proposal 
during  the  89th  Congress.  The  Justice 
Department  opposed  this  measure  in  the 
89th  Congress  but  has  not  yet  com- 
mented on  the  present  version  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  who  believe  that 
a  Federal  law  can  prevent  a  riot — are 
mistaken  and  mi-^guided.  Anyone  who  in- 
cites a  riot  or  who  riots — Is  .^ublect  to  ar- 
rest and  punishment  under  State  law. 

Ri3ts  are  to  be  condemned  and  I  add 


my  voice  to  those  who  condemn  any  dis- 
turbance which  disrupts  the  peaceful 
order  of  our  society — but  to  prevent  riots 
we  must  eliminate  their  causes. 

Riots  ar|  caused  by  those  living  in  de- 
prived areas,  in  Inadequate  housing. 
They  are  incited  and  participated  In  by 
people  who  have  been  poorly  educated 
and  who  rebel  at;ainst  the  horrors  of  the 
slums  and  ghettos  which  are  a  blight  on 
our  Nation.  Nevertheless  I  cannot  con- 
done the  conduct  of  those  who  partici- 
pate in  riots. 

Every  State  of  the  Union  has  adequate 
laws  relating  to  the  punishment  of  those 
who  incite  or  participate  in  riots  and 
the  Governor  of  any  State  has  authority 
to  call  out  the  National  Guard.  What 
many  have  overlooked  is  the  fact  that 
a  resident  or  a  nonresident  of  a  State 
who  incites  or  participates  in  a  riot  is 
subject  to  arrest  and  punishment  for  his 
act  under  State  law. 

This  should  be  the  exclusive  Federal 
role  witii  respect  to  a  riot  in  any  city 
of  the  United  States  in  the  absence  of  a 
call  for  help  from  the  Governor  of  the 
State. 

The  keeping  of  the  peace  is  a  local 
responsibihtv.  Wliat  we  need  is  an 
agenda  of  pnorities.  We  .should  be  spend- 
ing more  time  in  finding  out  how  we  can 
better  eliminate  sluna  conditions,  pro- 
vide better  schools,  better  liousing,  more 
training  programs  for  the  untrained  and 
more  jobs  for  the  unemployed.  These  are 
the  root  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  find  difficult  to 
understa:id  is  tiiat  many  of  those  who 
support  this  bill  are  the  same  persons 
who  advocate  substantial  cuts  in  ap- 
propriations for  proi^'.rams  designed  to 
meet  basic  human  needs  in  health,  edu- 
cation, jobs,  and  housing'.  We  should  be 
devoting  more  of  our  attention  to  the.se 
programs  wiiich  involve  the  very  areas 
of  the  Nation  which  are  potentials  for 
riots  and  disturbances. 

Perhaps  we  should  be  debating  an 
effective  Federal  gun  control  law.  While 
such  a  law  would  not  have  prevented  the 
riots  in  Newark  and  Plainfleld.  it  might 
have  substantially  reduced  the  death 
toll — it  would  have  substantially  lessened 
'the  intensity  of  the  riots  and  reduced 
the  fear  and  terror  instilled  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  local  residents. 

Guns  should  not  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  irresponsible  persons  or  cowards  who 
would  snl!)e  at  Innocent  people^I  believe 
the  Congress  can  frame  an  effective  gun 
control  law  which  will  protect  the  rights 
of  legitimate  sportsmen  and  gun  collec- 
tors. Such  a  law  would  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  peace  of  our 
communities. 

We  do  not  have  a  Federal  police  force 
and  in  my  opinion  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  our  citizens  would  oppose  such 
a  concept.  The  Federal  Government  does 
contribute  Uo  the  maintenance  of  our 
National  Guard  which  can  be  called  out 
by  a  State  Governor  in  the  event  of  a 
riot  or  disturbance.  A  Governnr  can  also 
call  upon  the  President  for  additional  as- 
sistance in  times  of  crisis. 

We  must  not  accept  this  bill.  H  R  421. 
as  a  solution  to  the  complex  problems 
facing  our  communities.  We  must  not  ac- 
cent this  effort  to  say  in  le--';  slat  ion  what 
can  be  said  as  affirmatively  without  leg- 


islation— that  we  oppose  riots.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  against  H.R,  421.  * 

During  the  debate  one  of  our  colleagues 
proclaimed  that  the  .sniper  who  killed 
another  was  guilty  of  murder.  I  agree 
with  my  colleague  but  would  call  his  at- 
tentlon  that  arrest  and  punishment  for 
the  crime  calls  for  enforcement  of  a 
State — not  a  Federal  law. 

Another  of  our  colleagues  quoted  a 
mayor  of  a  city  in  which  a  riot  took  place 
as  saying,  In  substance,  that  he  would 
not  rest  until  those  who  instigated  the 
riot  are  behind  bars.  I  commend  the  may- 
or, but  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
league that  those  law  violators  must  be 
punished  under  the  State  law, 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  afternoon  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers] 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Edwards]  will  join  me  in  urging  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  to  call  a  con- 
ference of  the  mayors  of  the  cities  in 
which  riots  have  taken  place  to  inquire 
into  what  happened  in  those  cities,  to 
cather  information  which  could  answer 
the  questions  raised  in  this  debate,  to 
learn  the  causes  of  the  riots  and  the 
statistics  of  the  arrests  and  Indictments 
and  the  record  of  the  participants  in  the 
riots. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  read  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  July  18.  1967.  as  follows: 
In  the  N".\tion.-  PoRTR,^^^  of  a  Powder  Keo 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washi.n-gton,  July  17.— Here  Is  a  stif- 
portralt  of  Newark  taken  fro.n  that  city's  ap- 
plication for  fund.s  under  the  model  neigh- 
borhood program  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Pevelopment: 

"Among  major  .'American  cities,  Newark  and 
Its  citizens  face  t^e  highest  percentage  of 
substandard  hou.sini;,  the  most  crime  per 
100,000  of  population,  the  heaviest  per  capita 
tax  burden,  the  sharpest  ."^hifts  in  popula- 
tion and  the  highest  rate  of  venereal  disease, 
new  cases  of  tuberculcsls  and  maternal  mor- 
tality. 

■  In  addition,  Newark  Is  second  amonp 
major  cities  In  population  density,  second  in 
Infant  mortality,  second  in  birth  rate. 
seventh  in  absolute  number  of  drug  addict! 
and  has  a  rate  of  unempUn'ment  persistent 
enough  and  high  enough  to  make  It  one  o) 
on!y  Ave  cities  in  the  nation  qualified  foi 
special  assistance  under  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  .  .  . 

"Three  out  of  every  four  public  schoo 
children  In  the  city  are  either  Negro  o: 
Puerto  Rican  .  .  .  The  percentage  of  Negroer 
now  living  In  Newark  Is  an  open  and  ac- 
tive question.  Estimates  range  from  a  low 
of  40  per  cent  to  a  high  of  60  per  cent.  .  .   " 

Here  is  what  Newark's  model  neighbor- 
hood application  had  to  say  about  the  city's 
schools: 

"A  yearly  turnover  rate  of  44  percent.  .i 
cumulative  1962-1966  dropout  rate  In  grades 
9-12  cr  32  per  cent,  one-half  cf  the  pupils 
in  the  sixth  grade  reading  eighteen  months 
below  the  national  averatre.  one-third  of  new 
pupils  each  year  being  new  arrivals  to  New- 
ark. .    ." 

Newark  has  not  Ignored  tliese  problems. 
It  w.is  one  of  the  first  cities  to  get  and  u.=;e 
antipoverty  money.  It  has  pushed  hard  for 
public  housing  and  urban  renewal  project^ 
and  has  a  good  statistical  record  In  these 
fields.  It  has  one  of  the  few  welfare  work 
experience  programs  In  the  nation  and  es- 
tablished the  first  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps. 

In  1962  it  terminated  a  contract  with  tlie 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jewf 
for  training  programs   in   police-community 


relations;  but  last  year  it  got  a  grant  for  this 
Durpose  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  another  from  the  Federal  Office  of 
Law  Enforcement  A,-sistance. 

But  Newark's  Negroes,  who  hold  the  bal- 
ance of  political  power,  have  not  exercised 
.•  because  of  a  lack  of  unity  and  effective 
'eadershlp;  on.y  two  Ncgroe.s  sit  on  the  board 
of  nine  Councilmen  and  when  another  ran 
'or  Mavor  last  year'  he  came  in  third. 

Tlie  "lack  of  Negro  leadership  has  allowed 
i  basicallv  white  political  structure  to  re- 
main in  -power— and  Mayor  Hugh  Addonlzio 
lias  oi>posed  rather  than  fostered  the  emer- 
gence of  voung,  forceful  leadership.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  majority  of  the  populace  feels  Itself 
Ignored  and  abused  In  the  city's  manage- 
ment as  well  as  in  its  economy  and  society. 

Addonizio  is  accused  of  favoring  the 
It.ilian  minority.  Recently  he  refused  to  ap- 
pc'int  a  Negro  accountant  as  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education  but  named  an  Irish  poll- 
.,(,;in — and  Negroes  believe  .'Vddonizio  did  so 
:o  win  the  r.upport  of  Essex  County  boss 
Dennis    Carey    for    his    gubernatorial    am-- 

bitions.  ^      ^     ^ 

So  great  is  the  lack  of  human  understanc- 
•ng  in  Newark,  despite  the  city's  efforts,  that 
'  'he  t'rievance  most  often  cited  by  Negroes 
during  Ian  week's  rioting— the  clearing  of 
about  fifty  slums  acres  for  a  new  medical 
school— is  cited  In  Newark's  model  neighbor- 
hood plan  as  a  "region-shaping  force"  that 
would  be  as  significant  for  the  city  as  has 
Seen  the  construction  of  an  airport. 

Tlie  choice  of  an  airport  as  a  standard  of 
comparison  speaks  volumes,  since  It  can  have 
Uttle  significance  for  slum  Negroes;  so  does 
the  failure  to  realize  that  tearing  down  even 
j'.um  houses  can  seem  an  act  of  enmity  to 
people  with  no  other  place  to  go. 

Ne-vark's  leaders  tried  to  meet  Its  problems, 
but  they  did  not  really  understand  its  peo- 
ple and  that  ought  to  be  the  lesson  for  every 
other  city  trying  to  avoid  Newark's  tragedy. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Edwards  1. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  will  be  a  motion  to  re- 
commit, so  that  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee can  hold  full  hearings.  No  hearings 
were  held  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

In  the  89th  Congress  2  hours  and  45 
minutes  of  hearings  were  held.  There 
were  10  ■witnesses  total,  nine  of  whom 
were  Members  of  the  House,  with  only 
one  outside  witness,  the  Assistant  At- 
torney John  Doar,  who  expressed  serious 
reservations  about  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
■Willis]  to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr,  Chairman,  my  only 
regret  is  that  I  did  not  ask  that  all  debate 
close  at  6:15  instead  of  In  15  minutes. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  1^  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  as  amended. 

The  committee  substitute  amendment 
as  amended  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  421)  to  amend  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit 
travel  or  use  of  any  facility  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  with  Intent  to  in- 
cite a  riot  or  other  violent  disturbtnce, 
and    for   other   purposes,    pursuant   to 


House  Resolution  729,  he  reported  the 
bill  back -to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

^The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  question  is  on 
the  committee  substitute  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 

bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  thnd  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION   TO   RECOMMIT 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am,  in  its  present  form, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  CoNTE  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  H.R. 
,  421  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was "  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "noes" 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  348,  najrs  70,  not  voting  14, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  176] 
YEAS— 348 


Abbltt 

Abernetby 

Adair 

Adaias 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  111. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Baring 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bevlll 
Blester 
Blackbilrn 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 


Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brot2zaan 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 

Byrnes,  Wla. 
Cabell 
Cahlll 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey     . 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cowger 
Cramer 


Cunningham 

Curtis 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Derwinskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellberg 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Fascell 

Pindley 


Fino 
Fishei- 
Flood 
Flynt 
Bolei 

Fore?,  Gerald  R. 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galifianakls 
Gardner 
Garmatz 
Gathings 
Gettys 
Gi«iimo 
Gibbons 
Goodell 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gurney 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 
Johnson,  Calif, 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones,  N,0. 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 
King,  N.Y. 
Kir  wan 
Kleppe 
Kornegay 
Kupferman 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 

K>T03 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 


Lo.i^.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClure 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mallllard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathias,  Calif. 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
MeskiU 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Minlsh 
Minshall 
Mlze 

Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Morgan 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Multer 
Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Konskl 
Olsen 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
Ottinger 
Patman 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
,  Pirnle 
Poage 
PoS 
Pollock 
Pool 

Price,  ni. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pryor 
Pucinskl 
Purcell 
Qule 
QulUen 
Rallsback 
Randall 
Reld,  m. 
Reifel 
Relnecke 
Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Rlegle 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Roblson 
Rodino 
Rogers,  Colo. 


Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooaey,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Sayior 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebeli 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer   ■ 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stetger,  Ariz.    « 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubbleteld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tuck 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley      • 

White 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

WUllams,  Miss. 

Williams,  Pa. 

Willis 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman  . 

Young 

Zablocki 

Zion 

Zwach 


Annunzio 

Ashley 

Barrett 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa, 

Celler 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Conyers 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Diggs 

Donohue 


NATS— 70 

Dow 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif, 

Farbstein 

Feighan 

Ford, 

WiUiam  D. 
Fraser 
Frledel 
Gallagher 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Green,  Pa. 
Hanna 
Hawkins 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Holifleld 
Holland 


Irwin 

Karsten 

Kastenmeler 

Leggett 

Matsunaga 

Mink 

Moorhead 

Morse,  Mass. 

Moss 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Hara,  HI. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Patten 

PhUbln 

Rees 

Reld,  NY. 

Resnlck 
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Reuss'  Rvrtfi  Udall 

Ronan  si.Or.ge  Vanilc 

Rooney.  NY.  Te.izer  WUson. 

Rosenthal  Tiiompson.  N.J      Charles  H. 

Roybal  Tuiiney  Yates 

NOT  VOTING — 14 

Burton,  Calif.  Kr...  Calif.  Karlck 

Hagan  Kluc/vnskl  Scheuer 

Hays  Mathlas,  Md.  Whitener 

Hungate  Millar.  Calif.  WU^oti.  Bob 

Karth  Pasotnan 

So  the  bill  was  passed 

The  Cleric  anncuiiced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Kluczynsla  for.  with  Mr  Scheuer 
against. 

Mr.  Hagun  for.  with  Mr.  Burton  of  CalUor- 
nla  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Whitener  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  \auer  of  California  with  Mr  Bob 
Wilson. 

Mr.  Rarlclc  with  Mr.  King  ot  CaUfornla. 

Mr.  Pof^man  with  Mr    Hays. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Hungate. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
toble.  ^^^^^^^__ 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  bill  H.R.  421,  just  passed. 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESSMAN  FEIGHAN  IT^GES 
FULL  USE  OP  $450,000,000  FOR  WA- 
TER POLLUTION 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  tiie  Iloase 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stronely 
urge  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  reject  the  drastic  reduc- 
tion in  waste  water  treatment  plant  con- 
tstruction  grants  requested  in  the  admin- 
istration's fiscal  year  1968  budget.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  requested  that 
the  $450,000,000  authorized  by  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966  be  re- 
duced to  S200.000.000.  The  proponents  of 
this  reduction  attribute  it  to  our  very 
costly  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Their  position  would  be  much  more  tena- 
ble if  other  seemingly  le.ss  important 
programs  were  not  going  forward.  For 
instance,  the  administration  is  still  susk- 
ing  for  a  substantial  increase  of  $80 
million  for  fbcal  year  1968  for  the  high- 
way beautification  program.  Unquestion- 
ably, the  latter  is  a  most  worthwhile  pro- 
gram. However,  the  crucial  question  Is 
one  of  priority  based  upon  importance  to 
our  Nation.  Few  problems  confront  our 
modern  society  that  are  as  tremendou." 
ly  critical  as  water  -^olluticn. 


Presently,  the  Ohio  Legislature  is  con- 
sidering the  issuance  of  bonds  that  would 
provide  several  hundred  million  dollars 
for  construction  of  waste  water  trcat- 
pient  plants.  The  Ohio  Let-islature  ;s 
countmg  on  Federal  aid  to  help  them 
clean  up  the  terrible  pollution  infecting 
the  once  clear  Lake  Erie  as  well  as  the 
many  rivers  flowing  into  it.  Moreover, 
Ohio' has  submitted  comprehensive  water 
quality  sUndards  to  the  federal  Water 
Control  Administration.  Public  sentiment 
toward  the  abatement  of  water  pollution 
is  high.  Many  industries  in  the  Lake  Erie 
Basin  have  submitted  time  schedules  for 
the  treatment  of  industrial  effluents. 
W  th  the  combined  concern  and  coordi- 
nated effort  of  the  State,  the  municipal- 
ities, private  industry,  and  the  c  lizcnry, 
Ohio  is  engaged  in  an  all-out  attemi^t  to 
save  its  waterways. 

Cutting  the  authorization  will  have 
gi-ave  effects  on  the  efforts  of  Ohio  as 
well  as  the  efforts  of  many  other  States. 
Under  the  Federal  act,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  nece.s.sary  treatment  works 
to  prevent  the  discharge  of  untreated  or 
inadequately  treated  v\aste  into  any 
waters.  The  percentage  of  Federal  con- 
tribution increases  with  the  degree  of 
State  participation.  When  a  State  issues 
clean  water  bonds,  it  anticipates  satisfy- 
ing the  Federal  requirements  for  each 
projtct  and  thus  receiving  the  Federal 
grant.  However,  with  the  reduction  in 
appropriations,  the  Federal  Government 
will  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  meet  its 
percentage  contribution,  as  set  forth  in 
the  act.  Thus,  the  percentages  of  avail- 
able Federal  money  reflected  by  the 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  will  be 
totally  misleading,  because  sufficient 
money  will  not  actually  exist.  Unless  the 
-^250.000,000  is  restored,  the  States  will 
be  placed  in  the  awkward  position  of 
issuing  bonds  in  reliance  on  the  Federal 
Government  paying  a  certain  percentage 
share,  and  then  not  havim;  the  money 
to  erect  all  the  planned  facilities  be- 
cause the  Federal  Government  could  not 
pay  its  share.  Such  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government  will  clearly 
thwart  the  efforts  of  State  and  local  offi- 
cials. 

Furthermore,  as  a  result  oi  inadequate 
funding,  the  applicant  will  have  virtually 
no  idea  of  how  much  money  it  will  re- 
ceive from  the  Federal  agency.  The 
essential  question,  namely  to  what  de- 
cree the  Federal  Government  will  fulfill 
Its  financial  obligation,  will  stifle  initia- 
tive and  momentum.  The  applicant  must 
have  some  idea  of  what  it  will  receive 
as  a  Federal  grant  before  it  can  afford 
to  embark  on  an  expensive  program.  De- 
lay will  occur  as  the  cost  of  building  rises 
approximately  4  percent  annually  and 
the  war  against  pollution  slows  down. 

The  harmful  effects  of  reducing  the 
appropriations  can  be  prevented  only 
through  a  restoration  of  the  appropria- 
tions to  the  original  $450,000,000  figure. 
It  is  senseless  to  frustrate  the  progress 
made  oTer  the  past  few  years  and  the 
plans  for  the  future.  The  interest  and 
the  desire  to  fight  pollution  has  finally 
been  activated  on  all  levels.  This  is  the 
time  to  push  forward  with  renewed  vigor, 
not  the  time  to  slacken  our  efforts.  Pollu- 


tion must  be  stopped  now.  or  the  task  will 
be  insurmountable  in  the  future. 

Therefore,  I  implorf  each  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  do  his  utmost  to  restore  these 
funds. 


TRAINING  OF  ARAB  NATION  MIU- 
TARY  PERSONNEL 

Mr.    WOLFF.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  t  J  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  ob.iection. 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  Monday  I 
came  before  the  House  to  alert  the  Mem- 
bers to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is 
continuing  to  recklessly  provide  militarj- 
trainm:-'  to  pilots  and  ground  personnel 
from  nine  Arab  nations. 

I  am  shocked  and  appalled  to  discover 
that  four  of  the  Arab  nations  receiving 
U.S.  miliiary  assistance  have  severed 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States.  Tiiese  natior.s  have  ordered  our 
diplomats  home  and  we  give  their  mili- 
tary a  home. 

I  should  add  that  my  investigation  was 
made  difficult  by  an  inability  to  get  ac- 
curate answers  from  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

I  am  amazed  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's statement  that  the  training  of 
those  in  the  program  will  not  be  sus- 
pended. 

The  facts  are  easy  to  understand — the 
policy  of  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
not.  Military  assistance  to  the  Arab  na- 
tions involved  must  be  halted  im- 
mediately. They  have  allied  themselves 
with  the  Souet  Union;  they  have  made 
clear  their  antagonism  to  the  United 
States. 

That  we  are  continuing  to  provide 
military  aid  to  these  countries  is  a  breach 
of  security  and  it  is  so  incredulous  as  to 
'oe  almost  ludicrous. 

Becau.'ie  of  my  deep  concern  regarding 
the  phase  of  our  military  assistance  pro- 
gram that  provides  aid  to  Arab  nations. 
I  have  continued  to  investigate  this  mat- 
ter to  eather'}specific  information. 
Althou£,'h  oisapixjinted  by  the  difli- 
'  culty  I  iiad  in  getting  this  informanon, 
which  should  be  part  of  the  public  rec- 
ord, from  the  Department  of  Deftn.se,  I 
sought,  and  was  eventually  able  to 
leather,  details  on  the  size  of  existing 
military  trainins:  programs  for  Arab 
pilots  and  technical  per.sonnel.  Ready 
access  to  correct  information  be  avail- 
able to  Members  of  Conercss  at  all  times. 
The  Arab  countries  that  are  continu- 
ing tc  receive  U.S.  military  assistance, 
the  nimber  of  pilots  and  total  number 
of  ground  personnel,  and  technicians,  in- 
volved is  as  follows:  Iraq,  no  pilots,  eight 
men:  Jordan.  24  pilots.  57  men;  Lebanon, 
no  pilots,  six  men;  Libya,  no  pilots,  45 
men;  Morocco.  10  pilots,  154  men;  Saudi 
Arabia,  seven  pilots.  65  men;  the  Sudan, 
three  pilots.  12  men;  Syria,  no  pilots,  one 
man;  and  Tunisia,  no  pilots,  seven  men. 
That  is  a  total  of  355  military  men  from 
nine  Arab  countries;  44  of  the  men  are 
pilots  receiving  training  identical  to  that 
received  by  American  pilots. 
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What  is  most  striking  and  depressing 
is  that  Iraq.  Libya,  and  Sudan  and  Syria 
have  broken  off  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  United  States.  Does  our  Defense  De- 
partment not  realize  what  it  means  to 
break  diplomatic  relations?  Are  we  in  the 
habit  of  aiding  our  enemies  to  fight  our 
allies? 

Also  relevant  here  is  that  Lebanon  has 
declared  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  that 
country  persona  non  grata  and  asked 
him  to  leave  Lebanon. 

I  am  stunned  by  a  statement  by  a  De- 
fense Department  spokesman  that  there 
are  no  plans  to  discontinue  the  present 
programs.  The  only  recognition  by  the 
Defense  Department  of  this  absurd  sit- 
uation is  a  plan  not  to  accept  additional 
trainees  from  the  countries  that  have 
broken  diplomatic  relations.  This  is  an 
Insufficient  token  Ifesture  after  the  dam- 
age is  done.  And  the  Defense  Department 
spokesman  conspicuously  avoided  men- 
tioning future  plans  for  the  training  of 
airmen  from  antagonistic  countries  that 
have  not  severed  diplomatic  ties.  Train- 
ing programs  involving  men  from  these 
countries  must  also  be  halted  and  not 
renewed. 

The  unhappy  situation  is  all  too  clear. 
We  are  militarily  aiding  our  adversaries, 
making  available  vital  security  informa- 
tion, and  thus  I  have  asked  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  investigate 
this  phase  of  our  military  assistance  pro- 
gram since  it  is  a  flagrant  violation  of 
our  national  security. 

The  Arab  nations  involved  have  made 
clear  In  word  and  deed  their  hostility  to 
the  United  States.  That  we  are  continu- 
ing to  give  that  aid  is  most  unfortimate 
and  unwise. 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES  REFUTE  CRIT- 
ICS OF  RECLAMATION 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
a    report     prepared     by     Congressman 

KiRWAN. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
iroin  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
history  of  water  resource  development  in 
the  United  States  is  punctuated  by  criti- 
cism and  doubts  expressed  loudly  and 
frequently — sometimes  by  powerful  in- 
terests. 

The  history  of  the  success  of  our  wa- 
ter resource  development  programs  pro- 
vides its  own  answer  to  the  critics  and 
doubters.  This  story  of  success  is  a  trib- 
ute to  men  like  oui'  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  the  Honorable  Michael 
J.  KiRWAN.  who  believe  in  water  develop- 
ment and  have  the  courage  to  push  de- 
velopment programs  in  the  f^ce  of  doubt 
and  criticism. 

Congressman  Kirwan.  drawing  on  his 
experience  of  more  than  20  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Public  Works  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee— 13  of  those  years  as  chairman — 
has  prepared  a  report  which  outlines  in 
detail  the  success  of  some  of  our  great- 
est projects  under  the  Federal  reclama- 


tion program.  The  facts  and  figures  in 
this  report  leave  little  room  for  mean- 
ingful criticism.  They  remove  all  reason- 
able doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress 
in  making  these  investments,  which  are 
being  repaid  to  the  American  people — 
and  to  the  U.S.  Treasury — manifold. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  have 
Chairman  Kirwan's  report  appear  in  the 
Record.  It  is  a  tribute  to  a  great  program, 
and  it  is  a  valuable  historical  document 
based  upon  the  experience  of  a  great 
conservationist  and  a  great  American.  I 
therefore  include  it  at  this  point: 
Reclamation — A  Qilt-Edced  National 

Investment 
As  a  Congressman  and  as  an  Individual,  I 
am  Interested  In  any  proven  proposition 
which  yields  many  dollars  worth  of  national 
wealth  for  every  dollar  Invested.  That  Is  why 
I.  though  representing  an  Industrial  district 
In  Ohio,  am  a  believer  In  and  a  supporter  of 
the  Federal  Reclamation  program.  For  new 
wealth  creates  new  purchasing  power  and  a 
market  for  goods  and  services  that  Is  felt 
clear  across  the  country.  It  Is  on  such  produc- 
tivity that  our  economic  stability  and  growth 
depend. 

In  the  first  place,  nearly  every  dollar  spent 
for  Reclamation  Irrigation,  power  and  mu- 
nicipal water  purposes  Is  being  repaid  In  cold 
hard  cash-on-the-barrelhead.  Of  the  total 
Reclamation  Investment  of  $8,173  million  up 
to  June  30,  1966,  89  percent  is  repayable,  a 
good  share  of  It  with  Interest.  No  other  Fed- 
eral Investment  In  our  natural  resources  that 
I  know  of  can  show  such  a  return.  Only  the 
Investment  charged  to  purposes  which  by  na- 
tional policy  are  non-reimbursable,  is  not 
repaid  and  that  Is  a  small  portion  of  the  total 
Reclamation  picture. 

But  this  Is  only  part  of  the  story.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  repayment  of  construction  costs, 
estimates  indicate  that  cumulative  Federal 
tax  collections  attributable  to  Reclamation 
projects  in  operation  throughout  the  17  West- 
ern States  since,  1940  total  nearly  $7  billion. 
This  Is  nearly  h.6  times  the  total  federal  in- 
vestment in  completed  and  operating  proj- 
ects from  which  this  added  revenue  comes. 
State  and  local  governments  have  collected 
further  great  amounts.  The  ratio  of  benefits 
to  expenditures,  of  course,  will  continue  to 
grow  because  the  expenditures  on  these  proj- 
ects have  been  made  but  the  wealth  produc- 
tivity win  continue  to  Increase  over  the 
years. 

But  again  this  Is  only  part  of  the  story. 
Wealth  productivity  which  makes  possible 
such  Increased  tax  payments  is  the  real  story. 
Probably  nowhere  Is  the  increased  wealth 
productivity  of  the  Reclamation  Investment 
more  clearly  Illustrated  than  in  an  economic 
study  recently  completed  by  Washington 
State  University  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
project. 

This  study  compared  major  economic  indi- 
cators per  10.000  acres  of  irrigated  cropland 
on  this  project  which  received  its  first  water 
in  1948  with  an  adjoining  dry  farm  area. 
The  study  showed  that  the  irrigated  area 
had  a  population  17  times  greater  than  the 
dryland  area,  the  number  of  business  estab- 
lishments also  was  17  times  greater  and  the 
number  of  workers  exceeded  the  dryland  area 
by  a  ratio  of  22Jto  1. 

Wages  paid  In  the  project  area  in  1963 
totaled  $2,170,000  per  10,000  acres  of  crop- 
land as  against  $110,000  for  the  comparison 
area.  The  assessed  property  valuation  of  the 
irrigated  area  was  $2.57  million  per  10,000 
acres  of  cropland  as  against  $400,000  for  the 
comparison  area,  even  though  the  property 
values  In  the  irrigated  area  were  below  those 
In  the  comparison  area  before  water  reached 
the  land. 

I  say  also  that  I  am  proud  of  the  role  I 
have  played  In  the  development  of  Reclama- 
tion. When  the  Reclamation  Act  was  passed 


back  in  1902  and  signed  Into  law  by  a  great 
Conservation  President.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
there  was  a  fiurry  of  authorizations  which  re- 
sulted in  construction  of  such  great  piojects 
as  the  Salt  River  in  Arizona,  the  North 
Platte  in  Nebraska  and  Wyoming,  tiie  Boise 
and  Minidoka  in  Idaho,  the  Yakima  in 
Washington  State,  the  Klamath  In  Oregon 
and  California,  the  Newlands  in  Nevada,  and 
others. 

But  then  Reclamation  went  into  the 
doldrums  during  World  War  I  and  in  the 
decade  and  a  half  thereafter  with  little  more 
being  accomplished  than  these  few  early 
projects.  It  took  the  vision  and  drive  of  an- 
other great  Conservationist  President,  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  to  get  Reclamation  really 
underway  again.  By  a  stroke  of  the  pen  he 
authorized  the  start  of  Grand  Coulee  dam 
and  that  dam.  today,  is  the  keystone  of  the 
Columbia  Basin  project,  the  benefits  of  which 
I  have  recited  briefly  to  you.  The  Centr,il 
Valley  project  of  CaUfornla  Is  another  in- 
stance of  his  positive  action  which  was  paid 
off  many,  many  times  over  for  the  invest- 
ment. 

Up  vmtil  1933,  when  FDR  took  over,  only 
$286  million  had  been  appropriated  to 
Reclamation.  Since  then  appropriations  to- 
taling $5  billion  have  been  made  for  con- 
struction purposes  and  I  reiterate  that  these 
represent  the  best  Investment  In  the  eco- 
nomic future  of  our  whole  nation  that  we 
could  Dossibly  have  made. 

MosKof  that  time  I  have  been  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  I  have  a  great 
sense  of  personal  satisfaction  In  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Bureau.  I  have  made  It  my 
business  to  keep  in  touch  personally  with 
the  progress  of  Reclamation  and  I  can  tell 
you  that  It  pays  to  invest  in  the  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  our  resources. 

To  go  back  to  the  Columbia  Basin  project, 
there  were  nearly  120.000  carloads  of  out- 
bound freight  generated  from  this  project 
between  1950  and  1962.  During  this  same 
period,  59,989  carloads  of  incoming  goods 
were  shipped  back  into  the  project  area  from 
every  geographic  area  of  the  nation,  includ- 
ing many  from  my  own  state  and  district  and 
those  of  most  of  you.  They  were  paid  for  by  ,, 
the  Increased  purchasing  power  generated 
by  the  wealth  productivity  of  this  new  Rec- 
lamation project. 

Irrigation,  of  course,  is  only  one  of  the 
multi-benefits  of  the  national  investment  in 
Reclamation.  Hydropower  from  Reclamation 
d:ims  has  been  a  prime  factor  in  the*  indus- 
trial development  of  the  West,  thereby  creat- 
ing nev,'  markets,  new  areas  of  expansion  in 
our  national  economy.  In  a  single  recent  year, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  marketed  nearly 
38  billiou  kilowatt  hours  of  electricity  under 
449  contracts  with  public  and  private  utili- 
ties and  government  agencies  of  all  kinds.  ^ 
This  power  brought  in  $115  million  dollars  of 
revenue  in  a  single  year  and  I  remind  you 
.-igain  that  that  revenue  goes  into  the  Federal 
Treasury  to  help  repay  the  investment  we. 
the  Congress,  have  made  over  the  years.  About 
60  percent  of  the  revenue  needed  to  pay 
Reclamation's  ultimate  Investment  of  $8 
billion  will  come  from  these  power  revenues. 
I  was  particularly  pleased  to  note  the  role 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  played  this  year 
In  working  out  a  nation-wide  East-West 
Intertle  of  power  systems  through  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  transmission  grid.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Department  of  the  Interior  program 
includes  both  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  for  in- 
terconnection of  power  systems  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  Southwest. 

Such  Intertles  are  the  pattern  of  the  fu- 
ture If  we  are  to  fully  utilize  the  tremendous 
generating  capacity  possessed  by  the  utilities 
and  the  government  In  such  a  way  that 
power  costs  are  kept  to  an  absolute  minimum. 
They  will  be  helpful  too  In  avoiding  the  kind 
of  blackouts  which  have  paralyzed  some  sec- 
tlops  of  our  country  In  power  failures. 
I 
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The  Bureau  ol  ReclamatK*  now  possesses 
7  miUlon  kilowatts  of  hydroelectric  generat- 
ing capacity  and  marKets  power  Irom  an 
additional  two  million  lulowatts  ol  capacity. 
This  Is  a  small  but  vital  part  or  our  total 
national  capacity.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact 
that  the  Congress  through  the  subcommit- 
tee which  I  lead  Is  providing  the  funds  which 
will  lift  the  Grand  Coulee  dam  hydropoi^er 
plant  to  5.6  million  kilowafs  of  capacity  as 
presently  authorized  by  the  Congress  and 
possibly  e\en  to  9-2  million  kilowatts  ulti- 
mate c.ipncity.  Either  figure  will  make  Grand 
Coulee  again  the  greatest  hydropower  pro- 
ducer in  the  world 

The  leaders  of  Russia  and  the  Commumst 
world  have  said  that  a  plentiful  supply  of 
low-cost  energy  is  essential  to  their  plans  for 
world  dominion.  The  free  world  and  partic- 
ularly the  United  States  is  far  ahead  of  them 
in  this  respect  and  I  intend  to  continue  to 
'  do  what  I  can  to  help  us  stay  ahead.  And  one 
way  Is  to  continue  to  utilize  our  publicly 
owned  hydroelectric  power  resources  to  the 
highest  degree  possible  consistent  with  other 
public  needs  and  the  public,  interest  And 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Is  dCing  Just  that. 

I  have  talked  about  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation and  its  rel-uionship  to  the  West  but 
Us  activities  are  much  more  far  reaching 
than  that  The  great  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
Engineering  and  Research  Center  at  Denver. 
Colorado,  is  a  center  of  world  hydrologlcal 
and  engineering  kiy-'.vledge  and  related  tech- 
nical skills  and  sciences  And  I  want  to  inter- 
ject congratulatl^s  here  to  Commissioner 
Domlny  on  the  -Iiew  headquarters  building 
in  Denver  He  coniounded  all  the  experts 
and  Justified  our  faith  in  him  by  completing 
a  new  14  story  building  with  a  squarefoot 
cost  of  $18  66.  far  below  ordinary  government 
or  prtvale  building  costs.  We  have  sent  other 
agencies  who  need  new  buildings  out  to 
Denver  to  find  out  how  Reclamation  did  It. 

Right  now  from  the  Denver  research  cen- 
ter Reclamation  Is  directing  a  far  reaching 
program  of  practical  research  in  weather 
modification  which  gives  promise  of  easing 
and  possible  elimination  of  the  periodic 
drouth  cycles  which  plague  our  land  and 
other  areas  of  the  world. 

A  lot  of  people  Indulge  in  a  great  deal  oX 
talk  about  the  weather  but  here  Is  one 
government  agency  which  Is  really  doing 
something  about  It.  What  a  blessing  it  will 
be  to  the  world  if  we  can  learn  to  milk  the 
atmosphere  of  more  of  the  mouture  which 
Is  constantlv  passing  overhead.  As  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Cdalf has  said,  this  effort  give^ 
promise  of  adding  a  new  dimension  to  our 
water  development  efforts  and  I  am  proud 
that  our  appropriations  committee  pla>ed 
the  initial  role  In  supplying  the  first  appro- 
priation for  this  research  effort  back  In 
1962. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Is  maklna;  a 
major  social  contribution  In  another  im- 
portant field  of  critical  Importance  In  this 
time  of  troubled  human  relationships.  The 
added  leisure  time  of  our  mechanized  and 
computerized  society  has  greatly  Increa.ied 
the  number  of  visitors  to  recreational  facll- 
Itlea  throughout  the  United  States  and  Rec- 
lamation leservolrs  are  proving  most  popultr 
havens  for  campers,  swimmers,  boaters,  fish- 
ermen and  just  plain  tourists.  Last  year  a 
new  record  of  44.9  million  visitor  days  of  use 
was  reported  at  public  recreation  areas  on 
Federal  Reclamation  projects.  Some  of  these 
had  greater  vise  than  some  of  our  national 
parks.  I  am  glad  to  report  too,  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  has  not  set  up  any 
costly  competing  recreation  organization  to 
administer  these  facilities  but  Is  relying  on 
the  National  Park  Service,  the  Forest  Service 
and  recreation  departments  of  state  and  local 
agencies  to  do  the  Job. 

Finally,  let  me  -say  that  I  am  convinced 
that  nowhere  In  government  Is  the  taxpayer 
getting  a  bigger  return  for  his  dollar  than  In 
the  administration  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 


mation. This  orgamzailon  Is  malntalnlt;^  a 
program  which  approaches  the  largest  it  U.i6 
over  undertaken  and  Is  accomplishing  the 
Job  with  less  than  two-thu-ds  of  lt.s  peak 
personnel.  Total  personnel  Is  now  only  11,267 
compared  with  a  peak  of  19,261  some  years 
ago.  Tight  management  has  achieved  re- 
markable results  m  insuring  cixeful  and 
economical  expenditure  of  the  dollars  we  ap- 
propriate to  it. 

Thus,  to  recapitulate,  I  find  that  Rechmia- 
tion  is  a  gilt-edged  Investment  in  our  future 
because. 

1.  It  is  undertaking  work  which  is  utterly 
and  completely  essential  in  the  continuing 
conservation  of  a  water  supply  and  putting 
such  supplies  to  an  essential  and  viable  use 
lor  an  e.\panding  population  and  economy. 

2  I:  Is  accomplishUig  this  work  wMh  a 
minimum  drain  on  the  taxpayer  because  of 
tight  management  and  because  approxi- 
mately 90  percent  of  Us  Investment  is  repaid 
by  the  direct  beneficiaries,  the  farmers,  the 
municipalities  and  the  power  u.sers. 

3.  It  has  created  vast  new  wealth  by  cjop 
harvests  which  now  gross  $1.5  billion  per 
year  at  a  time  when  our  crop  surpluses  have 
virtually  disappeared  and  we  are  increasingly 
concerned  with  future  food  shortages. 

4.  The  secondary  impact  of  Its  expendi- 
tures is  enjoyed  nationwide  by  Industry  and 
labor  and  create  new  sources  of  tax  revenue. 

5.  It  has  Installed  6.7  nilllion  kilowatts  o^ 
hydroelectric  generating  capacity  In  multi- 
purpose dams  and  maintains  14,497  miles  of 
transmission  lines  to  market  this  power  in  an 
Integrated  operation  with  public  and  private 
utilities  at  an  annual  return  to  the  Treasury 
of  $115.5  million. 

6.  It  has  provided  219  public  recreation 
are.is  with  16  million  acres  of  water  surface 
.ind  10,955  miles  of  shoreline  available  for 
recreational  purposes.  The  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation has  cooperated  with  appropriate  Fed- 
eral, state  and  loc.al  agencies  in  stocking  the 
lakes  with  fish  and  managing  them  for 
ma.xlmum  public  benefit. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  do  not  see 
how  anyone  can  fairly  challenge  the  value 
and  critical  Importance  of  Reclamation  In 
oiu"  national  life 


NEW  CHICKEN  WAR? 

Mr.  HALL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

Tnere  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  Like 
to  clarify  the  atmo.sphere  which  exists 
here  in  the  Chamber  at  this  moment 
by  first  addressing  myself  to  the  "New 
Chicken  War?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ink  was  hardly  dry  on 
the  Kennedy  round  a'^reement,  when  the 
European  Economic  Community  pro- 
posed a  new-  and  additional  levy  on  both 
chicken  and  turkey  parts  amounting  to 
about  6  cents  per  pound.  If  such  new 
levies  are  allowed  to  become  effective  the 
result  will  be  an  increase  of  300  percent 
since  the  Trade  Expan.slon  Act  of  1962. 
This  would  seriou.sly  depress  and  further 
restrict  U.S.  shipments  to  these  markets. 
In  an  effort  to  determine  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  administration  to  this  latest 
action  I  initiated  an  inquiry  with  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman.  I 
Insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
reply  I  received  from  the  Secretary  and 
also  a  reply  I  received  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  a  copy  of  my  letter  to 


Mr.  Joe  Morrow,  of  Carthage,  Mo.,  con- 
cerning  this  latest  trade  dilemma. 
Dep.xrtml.nt  of  St.\te, 
Was  ii'igton,  June  23,  1367. 

Hon.  DtJRW.VRD   O.   H.M.L, 

House  of  fieprt  ;icn£anres, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D£i\p.  CoNGKESsiiAN  H.ALL:  Tile  Secretary 
has  itsked  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  June  14, 
1967  regarding  the  recent  action  by  the 
European  Economic  Community  applying 
supplementary  import  levies  to  poultry  parts. 

This  Department  shares  your  concern  that 
this  action  by  the  EEC  Commission  could  ad- 
versely affect  our  poultry  exports  to  the  Com- 
munity. The  decision  to  apply  supplemen- 
t.iry  V  'ies  under  the  regulations  establish- 
ing t'  common  agricultural  policy  for  poul- 
try is  apparently  in  response  to  a  serious 
oversupply  cf  poultry  ou  the  EEC  market  in 
recent  months.  We  have.  In  the  past,  com- 
municated our  diS3atisfuctlon  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  EEC's  common  agricultural 
policy  on  poultry  in  the  strongest  terms.  In 
1963,"  m  retaliation  for  the  impairment  of 
our  rights  on  poultry  products  obtained 
under  previous  tariff  negotiations,  the  United 
States  withdrew  certain  tariff  concessions  we 
had  given  to  the  EEC.  The  value  of  our  with- 
drawals was  Judged  to  be  substantially 
equivalent  to  the  value  of  U.S.  exports  pre- 
viously entered  into  the  Community  under 
paragraph  02  02  of  the  Comn^.on  Customs 
Tariff  of  the  EEC,  which  Includes  poultry 
parts  .as  well  as  whole  birds. 

When  we  learned  that  the  Commission  was 
cOntemplati.ig  the  extension  of  the  supple- 
mentary le\ y  to  poultry  parts,  we  promptly 
informed  the  Commls.=lon  of  our  opposition 
to  this  measure.  Since  the  United  States  has 
already  taken  retaliatory  action  for  the  loss 
of  trade  benefits  under  the  common  agricul- 
tural policy  on  poultry.  Including  parts,  we 
have  no  further  legal  redress  under  the 
terms  of  the  Cieneral  Agreement  on  Tarlfis 
and  Trade. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  furnish  you  a 
more  encouraging  reply.  You  may  be  assured 
that  we  will  continue  to  take  every  appro- 
priate opportunity  to  urge  the  Community 
to  open  its  markets  on  a  competitive  basis 
for  our  poultry  and  other  agricultural  ex- 
ports. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  B.  Macomber.  Jr., 
Assistant   Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 

Department  op  AGRictrLTURE, 
Wa.ihington.D.C.,Junel9. 1967. 
Hon.  DtTRWARD  G.  Hall, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Hall:  This  is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  with  reference  to  the  application  by 
the  EEC  of  supplementary  levies  to  poultry 
part  imp-irts. 

Effective  June  5,  a  supplementary  levy  of 
5  67  cents  per  pound  Is  to  be  applied  by  the 
EEC  on  whole  legs  and  thighs  and  on  chlciren 
drumsticks  Imported  from  third  countries. 
The  supplementary  levy  on  backs  and  necks 
has  been  li(crea.>ed  from  5.67  cents  to  6.80 
cents  per  p^uijd.  Supplementary  levies  are 
not  applied  to  whole  turkeys,  turkey  and 
chicken  breasts,  turkey  drumsticks  and  poul- 
try wlnfs  The  latter  are  major  Items  In  the 
U.S.  po  iltry  meat  export  to  EEC. 

The  EEC  Common  Agricultural  Policy  for 
poultry  established  In  1962,  provided  for  the 
application  of  variable  and  supplementary 
levies  to  poultry  imports  from  third  coun- 
tries. Until  the  recent  EEC  action,  the  only 
U.S.  p'Tultry  parts  to  which  a  supplementary 
levy  his  been  applied  are  backs  and  necks. 

Prom  the  inception  of  the  variable  levy- 
.supplementary  levy  system,  the  U.S.  opposi- 
tion to  the  application  of  such  a  system  to 
third  countries  has  been  made  known  to 
the  highest  EEC  levels. 

Sho.nly  after  variable  levies  were  applied 
to  U  S.  poultry  Imports,  the  United  States 


B'esented  the  problem  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  As  a  result  of 
t'lii  review,  the  damage  to  U.S.  poultry  trade 
was  recognized  by  the  GATT  and  the  United 
States  retaliated  by  raising  duties  on  EEC^ 
exports  to  the  United  States. 

Mure  recently,  during  the  Kennedy  Round 
•i'ks.  the  United  States  Government  pressed 
liard  for  substantial  reductions  and  bindings 
in  the  protective  level  afforded  to  poultry  by 
the  EEC.  Unfortunately,  the  EEC  was  not 
prepared  to  make  meaningful  reductions  In 
niost  of  the  Items. 

We  will  continue  our  efforts  to  maintain 
as  favorable  conditions  as  possible  for  ex-, 
par.dlng  the  U.S.  exports  of  poultry  products. 

We  appreciate  your  Interest  In  the  export 
market. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Orville  Freeman. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  June  21,  1967. 
'Mr  Joe  Morrow, 
Morrow  Milling  Co., 
Carthage.  Mo. 

Dear  Joe:    All  I   can   say  Is  we  have  an 
answer,  but  It  Is  an  excuse — not  a  reason! 
The  basic  trouble  is  that  In  "62  we  passed 
-the  Reciprocal  Trade  and  Tariff  Treaty  by 
urging  by  our  State  Department  and  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  We  have  had  trouble  similar 
to  these  in  all   areas  since.  Note  Secretary 
Freeman's  own  admission  of  our  lack  of  abil- 
ity to  cope  with  EEC.  even  through  the  GATT 
conferences.  It  is  certainly  unfortunate  that 
»EEC  was  not  prepared  to  make  reductions 
la  their  artificial  bar  against  our  export  mar- 
ket The  fact  Is  It  Is  stupid  that  we  ever  got 
in  this  position.  I  am  prtud  to  say  I  was  one 
of  61  who  voted  against  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Treaties  of  '62  and  sounded  an  alarm  at  that 
tune,  but  well  appreciate  this  gives  no  relief 
to  vou  and  your  vital  Industry. 
Personal  good  wishes. 
/  Sincerely, 

Durward  G.  Hall, 
Member  of  Congress. 


THE  WRONG  "LINEUP"  MAY  BE 
CULPABLE 


vetments  the  effects  of  last  week's  attack 
in  South  Vietnam  would  have  been  sub- 
stantially reduced.  At  it  was  however,  six 
to  eight  Air  Force  Phantom  F-4's,  three 
Air  Force  Hercules  C-130  transports,  two 
Marine  F-8  Cwisaders.  and  at  least  a 
dozen  helicopters  were  destroyed,  repre- 
senting a  loss  of  more  than  $40  million, 
plus  the  immeasurable  cost  in  human  life, 
according  to  one  report  and  obviously 
from  all  TV  clips,  the  C-130  transports 
were  lined  up  in  a  row  and  exploded  and 
burned  en  masse. 

This  policy  of  poor  dispersal  ap- 
parently applies  to  naval  vessels  also.  On 
July  12,  Congressman  Gross  pointed  out 
that  six  aircraft  carriers  were  docked 
closely  together  at  Long  Beach,  Calif.  It 
may  be  stated  that  no  one  could  seri- 
ously expect  an  attack  at  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  but  neither  did  anyone  in  author- 
ity seriously  expect  an  attack  at  Pearl 
Harbor  on  December  7,  1941.  Good  mili- 
tary discipline  requires  instilling  the 
habit  of  proper  dispersal  at  all  times. 

This  weekend  on  a  civilian  cruise  on 
the  Elizabeth  River  near  the  Ports- 
mouth, Va.,  U.S.  Navy  Yard  all  could  see 
the  CVA  Shangri-La,  Independence, 
and  the  "command  ship  afloat"  North- 
ampton, plus  two  technical  research 
stiips,  three  atomic  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marines, plus  amierous  regular  line 
ships,  destroyers  being  "FRAM'ed,"  and 
many  others.  All  were  alined  and  vul- 
nerable. 

In  the  type  of  warfare  being  conducted 
in  Vietnam,  where  harassing  fire  is  al- 
ways a  possibility  to  say  nothing  of  world 
delivery  capability,  dispersal  is  absolutely 
essential  if  we  are  to  safeguard  equip- 
ment and  men.  An  investigation  should 
be  conducted  to  determine  why  it  was 
lacking  at  Da  Nang  last  week.  Good 
practice  should  begin  at  home  and  at  top 
level. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  ,    ^, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
heavy  loss  of  aircraft  sustained  in  the 
Vietcong  sneak  attack  on  rfa,  Nang  Air 
Base  again  suggests  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  learned  very  little — and 
applies  less— from  past  experience.  In 
the  first  days  of  World  War  n,  American 
planes  parked  in  parade  array,  and 
winrtip  to  winsjtip  on  Clark  Field  in  the 
Philippines  were  easily  destroyed  by  a 
few  Japanese  bombers  and  strafing  runs 
over  the  airfield.  Regularly  and  routinely 
since  these  experiences  many  of  us  have 
advocated  staggering,  dispersal,  and  pro- 
tection at  least  in  alert  area. 

Currently,  previous  attacks  at  Da  Nang 
have  made  it  clear  that  dispersal  of  air- 
craft and  the  use  of  parking  revetments 
are  absolutely  essential  to  prevent  wide- 
spread damage  in  the  case  of  brief  but 
intense  rocket  or  mortar  attacks  by 
guerrillas  or  infiltrators. 

Assuming  we 'are  incapable  of  a  proper 

suard  mount  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  it 

is  obvious  that  if  oiu:  planes  had  been 

properly  dispersed  and  protect^  by  re- 
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OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTU- 
NITY: A  TIGHT  SHIP 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
say  a  few  words  about  what  I  regard  to 
be  one  of  the  best  run  and  indeed  one  of 
the  best  programs  which  have  been 
launched  in  recent  years. 

In  particular.  I  want  to  commend  a 
much  maligned  public  servan1>-the 
Honorable  Sargent  Shriver.  This  distin- 
guished American  has  been  often  sub- 
jected to  imfalr  criticism  and  abuse.  Al- 
though Mr.  Shriver  has  not  complained, 
I  think  the  record  demonstrates  that 
those  of  us  who  value  the  war  on  poverty 
program  owe  him  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude. 

Mr.  Shriver  knows  that  EUiy  program 
that  assaults  the  status  quo  is  bound  to 
create  controversy  and  111  will.  At  the 
same  time  he  also  has  experienced  the 
deep  satisfaction  that  comes  from  help- 
ing those  who  need  help  most.  This  kind 
of  satisfaction  far  outweighs  the  slings 


and  arrows  fired  in  his  direction  by  those 
opposed  to  any  legitimate  role  that  gov- 
ernment may  play  in  social  and  economic 
welfare. 

It  is  important,  I  think,  to  set  the  rec- 
ord straight  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
Office  of  Ek:onomic  Opportimity  has  con- 
ducted this  program.  We  liave  heard 
some  outrageous  charges  on  tills  score. 
The  main  thrust  of  the  so-called  Oppor- 
tunity Crusade  is  directed  at  eliminating 
this  office  completely. 

Now.  Mr.  Shriver  works  for  a  most  de- 
manding boss.  President  Johnson  is  fa- 
mous for  abhorring  waste,  sloppy  man- 
agement, and  inept  planning. 

Those  of  us  who  know  President  John- 
son know  also  that  if  even  one-tenth  of 
tiie  charges  leveled  against  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  were  true,  Mr. 
Shriver  would  no  longer  be  in  charge. 

The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Shriver  runs  a 
tight  ship.  Yet,  Mr.  Shriver  would  be  the 
first  to  admit  that  his  office  has  made 
some  mistakes.  How  could  it  be  otherwise 
in  a  new  program  dealing  with  some  of 
the  most  complex  problems  in  our  con- 
temporary life?  How  could  it  be  other- 
wise in  a  program  that  is  frankly  experi- 
mental— that  is  investigating  areas  long 
neglected  and  trying  programs  designed 
to  revolutionize  the  cohcept  of  self-help? 
The  record  will  show  that  despite  the 
difficulties  of  launching  a  new  and  com- 
plex program  involving  a  reshaping  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  relationships — 
and  involving  more  than  8.000  separate 
grant  actions — the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportimity  has  performed  efficiently 
and  performed  well. 

Mr.  Shriver  and  his  colleagues  can 
point  with  pride  to  the  following  facts: 
GAO  has  not  made  one  adverse  report 
on  GEO  programs  in  2 1/2  years.  In  fact. 
GEO  self-policing  has  resulted  in  more 
than  500  audits  of  his  ovm  programs  last 
year,  questioning  approximately  $8  mil- 
lion of  its  own  community  action  grants. 
More  than  2.400  program  evaluations 
and  inspections  were  performed  by  GEO 
last  year  to  insure  against  conflict  of 
interest,  nepotism,  and  other  improper 
activities. 

OEO  insists  that  all  grantees  have  a 
CPA-approved  accounting  system  and 
submit  regular  audits  by  a  local  CPA 
or  by  the  State. 

By  using  letters  of  credit  to  fimd 
grants,  OEO  has  saved  $6.8  million  in 
interest  payments. 

To  insure  sound  business  manage- 
ment. 40  of  the  Nation's  top  business 
executives  are  working  with  Sargent 
Shriver  to  provide  advice  and  counsel  on 
maintaining  a  high  degree  of  program 
efficiency. 

These  sound  business  techniques  are 
evident.  For  example.  Congress  has  im- 
posed a  top  limit  of  $7,500  per  Job  Corps 
trainee  per  year.  Yet,  the  Job  Corps 
actually  operates  cheaper  than  the  ceil- 
ing: This  year  the  Corps  will  graduate 
some  100,000  graduates  and  spend  less 
than  $3,500  per  trainee. 

It  is  obvious,  I  think,  that  the  myth 
of  OEO  inefficiency  is  just  as  untrue  as 
the  myth  that  the  American  people  can- 
not afford  the  war  on  poverty. 

The  truth  is  that  if  we  were  to  close 
down  OEO,  fire  every  one  of  its  em- 
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ployees,  and  abolish  the  entire  program, 
the  taxpayer  would  get  back  one  and  a 
half  cent.s  on  his  tax  dollar.  And  the 
truth  is  also  that  the  OfflPe  of  Economic 
Opportunity  ha^  been  prudent,  thought- 
ful, and  wise  in  the  ways  it  has  spent  its 
money. 

The  record  shows  that  those  who  at- 
tack the  war  on  poverty  will  have  to  find 
a  route  other  than  fiscal  irresponsibility. 
In  fact,  those  who  use  this  argument  to 
attack  the  proeram.  would  be  far  more 
honest  to  simply  say  they  are  a'?ainst 
any  Federal  programs  designed  to  aid  the 
poor. 

Mr.  Shrlver  and  his  colleagues  have 
merited  the  trust  of  the  President  and 
the  Congress,  and  have  earned  the 
gratitude  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans who  are  benefiting  ftom  this 
program. 

OEO  administers  a  program  vital  to 
the  Nation's  welfare.  It  has  proved  to  be 
worthy  o"  this  hea\T  responsibility. 


PRESIDL  VT  JOHNSONS  WAR  ON 
POVERTY  AND  THE  CYNICAL  RE- 
PUBLICAN ATTEMPT  TO  WRECK 
IT 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Republican  strategy  regarding 
the  war  on  poverty  is  all  too  obvious: 
They  are  determined  to  wreck  a  vital 
program  that  has  already  brought  2  mil- 
lion Americans  over  the  poverty  line. 
But  they  are  masking  their  intentions 
behind  a  facade  called  the  Opportunity 
Crusade.  This  slogan  has  a  healthy  pub- 
lic relations  ring  to  it.  but  the  inescap- 
able fact  is  that  it  Is  nothing  less  than  a 
crusade  to  butcher  the  war  on  poverty. 

What  is  the  heart  of  this  scheme?  The 
Republicans  proposed  to  dismantle  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity — remov- 
ing all  of  its  programs  and  relocating 
them  throughout  other  agencies  in  the 
Federal  establishment.  And  as  Sargent 
Shriver  ob.'^erved  last  week,  this  plan 
would  elTectively  bury  the  entire  poverty 
effort  forever. 

The  Republicans  do  not  tell  us  that 
they  are  determined  to  destroy  the  war 
on  poverty.  Even  they  rt'-ognize  that 
such  an  admission  would  destroy  their 
political  ambitions  in  1968 

Instead,  they  are  hiding  their  knives 
and  cleavers  behind  the  Idealistic  slogan, 
'•Opportunity  Crusade."  Who  thought  up 
this  great  "crusade"  for  human  prog- 
ress? None  other  than  the  famed  "cru- 
saders" who  were  against  aid  to  educa- 
tion. Yes.  the.=;o  are  the  same  distin- 
guished humanitarians  who  recently 
sought  to  scut'le  the  Elementary  nnd 
Secondary  Education  Act  Of  cour.<;e. 
they  were  soundly  defeated  And  they 
will  be  soundly  defeated  again 

The  Republicans  call  their  so-called 
Opportunity  Crusade  a  drastic  revision 
and  redirection  of  the  war  on  poverty.  I 
call  it  the  execution  of  a  great  humani- 


tarian program.  And  I  can  tell  my  Re- 
publican colleagues  that  the  90th  Con- 
gress will  not  let  them  sell  out  our  Na- 
tions  commitment  to  real  opportunity 
for  tens  of  thou.sands  of  Americans  who, 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  have  rea- 
son to  be  hopeful  abuut  the  future. 

We  must  ask:  What  motivates  our  Re- 
publican colleagues?  And  the  answer  is 
that  tl:ey  tliink  the  poor  have  no  voice, 
have  no  power  to  protect  their  rights  and 
interests. 

The  Republicans  have  never  been  so 
wrong.  The  poor  have  the  most  powerful 
voice  of  all  on  their  side — the  voice  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  And  they 
have  the  sohd  support  of  the  Democrats 
in  Congress. 

We  Democrats  .'^tand  proudly  on  the 
record  of  the  Johnson  administration 
and  the  Democratic-controlled  Congress. 
When  President  Johnson  assumed  office 
just  3  4  years  ago.  efforts  in  the  poverty 
program  were  sDoradic  and  unorganized. 
Since  that  time,  the  Johnson  adminis- 
trations efforts  m  tlie  war  against  pov- 
erty have  ■-t'^adily  mounted  Tliis  year 
alone  we  ai  •  -  sending  more  than  S25  bil- 
lion on  .lobs,  health,  education,  housing, 
and  other  urgent  programs  for  the  poor. 

This  money  repre.sents  America's  in- 
vestment in  its  most  precious  natural  re- 
source:  Our  human  resource. 

The  record  will  show  that  the  war  on 
poverty  has  achieved  notable  advances. 

A'most  a  million  young  men  and  wom- 
en in  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  across 
the  country  are  earning  a  living  and 
helping  their  families. 

Four  million  older  Americans  have  re- 
ceived hospital  care  under  the  social  se- 
curity amendment.s — in  1  year  alone. 

Over  15  million  preschool  children 
have  already  benefited  from  Project 
Headstart. 

Four  million  slixmdwellers  have  ob- 
tained needed  assistance  from  neightwr- 
hood  centers 

Sixty  thousand  young  men  and  women 
have  received  basic  educational  and  vo- 
cational training  in  Job  Corps  centers. 

More  than  200,000  talented,  but  poor 
students  will  attend  college  this  fall  un- 
der educational  opportunity  grants  pro- 
vided b\  the  Johnson  administration. 

During  its  first  2  years,  the  war  on  pov- 
erty has  helped  more  than  9  million 
Americans.  And  this  is  just  the  begin- 
ning. 

Yes;  there  have  been  mistakes.  This  is 
a  new  progrnin  dealing  with  very  com- 
plex problems  But  the  tangible  progre.ss 
flowins  from  this  program  far  outweighs 
mistakes  and  failures 

The  Republicans  will  be  focusing  on 
mistakes— both  real  and  imagined.  This 
is  to  b'"-  expected,  not  only  because  they 
are  compulsn?  negative  thinkers,  but 
also  because  they  are  more  concerned 
with  protecting  a  chenshed^but  out- 
moded— political  ideolocy,  than  they  are 
with  protect'ne  human  beings  against 
Indifference  and  neglect. 

The  Republican  philosophy  in  1967 
still  adheres  to  a  conviction  born  nearly 
100  years  a,"o.  when  America  began  to 
develop  its  industrial  complex  under  a 
doctrine  of  laissez  faire.  The  government 
that  governs  best,  governs  least,  was  the 
order  of  that  day — and  for  most  Repub- 


licans that  day  is  still  here.  And  they  are 
determined  to  cram  the  needs  of  the 
country  into  the  tight  straightjacket  of 
their  dusty  ideological  convictions. 

How  many  informed  and  concerned 
Americans  still  believe  the  notion  widely 
held  in  the  early  days  of  our  industrial 
revolution  that  the  poor  and  unemployed 
reached  their  unhappy  state  only  be- 
cause they  were  lazy  and  shiftless? 

Many  of  our  Repubhcan  colleagues 
stiil  share  this  view. 

How  many  thoughtful  and  progressive 
Americans  still  believe  that  if  a  man 
wants  to  find  work,  he  will  find  it,  and 
that  only  immoral  freeloaders  remain 
jobless? 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  many 
Republicans  still  share  this  regrettable 
fantasy. 

In  the  days  and  weeks  ahead,  we  will 
be  discussing  the  significant  accomplish- 
ments of  the  war  on  poverty  program. 
We  will  be  documenting  its  successful 
impact  in  hundreds  of  communities 
across  the  country.  And  we  shall  demon- 
strate— beyond  any  reaoonable  doubt — 
that  the  war  on  poverty  deserves  strong 
congressional  .support. 

I  want  to  assure  my  Republican  col- 
leagues that  their  cynical  ploy  called  the 
Opportunity  Crusade  does  not  conceal 
their  real  intention  to  wreck  the  war  on 
poverty.  The  Congress  and  the  American 
people  will  not  be  duped  into  believing 
otherwise.  We  know  their  crusade  for 
what  it  is — and  we  are  not  buying  any. 

The  final  word  oh  this  matter  belongs 
to  a  man  most  of  our  Republican  col- 
leagues will  long  remember.  He  said: 

We  have  always  known  tliat  heedless  self- 
interest  was  bad  morals;  we  know  now  that 
it  Is  bad  economies. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  was  riiht.  But  Re- 
publicans never  have  learned  this  lesson, 
although  Lyndon  Johnson  has  tried  hard 
to  teach  it  to  them.  And  it  is  the  Presi- 
dent's efforts  that  is  making  us  the  great 
nation  we  are  today. 


THE  TRAGEDY  AND  THE  FRUSTRA- 
TION OF  VIETNAM  AS  CO.N- 
TRASTED  TO  THE  POSITIVE 
DEVELOPMENTS  WHICH  ARE 
TAKING    PLACE    THERE 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  human 
nature  being  what  it  Is,  we  read  and  we 
hear  much  more  about  the  tragedy  and 
the  frustration  of  Vietnam  than  we  do 
about  the  positive  developments  which 
are  taking  place  there.  Furthermore,  a 
mood  of  cynicism  often  colors  reporting 
and  discu.ssiun  of  cur  own  and  our  allies' 
elTorts  in  Vietnam. 

Healthy  skepticism  and  realism  are 
critical  elements  of  any  discussion,  but 
they  should  not  so  dominate  our  attitudes 
that  it  becomes  impossible — or  unfa,?h- 
ionable — to  recognize  and  acknowled.ge 
success. 

I  submit  that  a  fear  of  optimism  has 


impaired  our  recognition  that  events  in 
Vietnam  have  begun  to  move  perceptibly 
in  our  direction.'lTiis  positive  movement 
is  apparent  in  all  aspects  of  our  effort. 
It  is  important  that  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  be 
aware  of  these  achievements.  Too  often 
we  hear  that  our  enormous  sacrifices 
have  been  to  no  avail.  I  will  submit  evi- 
dence which  refutes  this  suggestion- 
evidence  which  American  mothers  and 
fathers  and  taxpayers  should  bear  In 
mind  when  their  sacrifices  are  called  in 
question. 

We  are  in  Vietnam,  among  other  rea- 
sons, to  assure  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  of  their  rieht  to  freely  choose  their 
own  future.  This  involves,  first,  defense 
of  South  Vietnam  against  aggression  and 
terror,  and  secondly — and  simultaneous- 
ly the  building  of  a  nation. 
"  General  Westmoreland  told  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  American  people  last  week 
that  the  Vietcong  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  not  won  a  significant  vic- 
tory in  a  year.  They  have  been  unable  to 
launch  any  of  the  major  offensives  which 
they  had  planned.  The  enemy  forces  are 
suffering  ever-increasing  losses  through 
desertions  and  casualties.  Replacements 
for  these  losses  are  less  and  less  to  be 
found  among  the  population  of  the  south. 
Of  necessity  they  now  come  largely  from 
the  north — a  refutation  of  the  concept 
that  the  struggle  is  an  internal  insur- 
gency, as  well  as  clear  evidence  of  the 
external  nature  of  this  aggression. 

The  enemy's  weapons  and  supply 
losses,  both  in  South  Vietnam  and  as  a 
result  of  air  interdiction,  are  steadily 
mounting.  Thus,  the  price  of  their  ag- 
gression— both  to  themselves  and  to  their 
Communist  allies — is  mounting. 

Behind  the  protection  offered  by  this 
military  progress,  there  have  occurred 
tremendously  significant  developments  in 
the  political,  social  and  economic  fields. 
As  the  enemy  begins  to  slide  downhill 
militarily,  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
are  making  solid  strides  in  the  develop- 
ment of  institutions,  which  will  assure 
their  rights  and  means  of  political  ex- 
pression and  their  material  well-being. 

In  the  free  elections  of  last  September, 
80  percent  of  the  eligible  voters  partici- 
pated in  the  selection  of  a  constituent  as- 
sembly. From  the  labor  of  this  assembly, 
whose  membership  was  widely  represent- 
ative of  the  people,  came  a  new  consti- 
tution—a solidly  democratic  document 
which  established  a  framework  for  the 
future  political  development  of  South 

Vietnam.  .   x  j  v. 

This  constitution  was  not  dictated  by 
any  narrow  interest  group.  It  was  the 
product  of  a  free  and  frank  debate  by 
intelligent  and  dedicated  men.  Despite 
some  honest  differences  among  Vietnam- 
ese leaders  over  various  provisions,  it  was 
duly  promulgated  and  is  most  deserving 
of  our  forthright  respect  and  protection. 

A  political  campaign  is  now  in  prog- 
ress under  the  terms  of  the  new  consti- 
tution and  its  accompanying  electoral 
laws.  There  is  widespread  interest  In  this 
campaign.  It  has  fully  engaged  the  in- 
terest and  the  talent  of  able  figures  from 
all  sectors  of  the  Vietnamese  society. 

There  are  more  than  17  candidates  for 
President,  and  over  600  aspirants  for  the 
60   senate   seats.   This  clearly   demon- 


strates that  the  Vietnamese  people,  given 
the  opportunity — even  with  an  accom- 
panying danger  from  Communist  ter- 
rorists— are  not  apathetic  about  de- 
mocracy. They  are  seizing  the  chance — 
which  we  can  be  proud  of  having  pro- 
vided—to cast  their  lot  with  the  future. 
That  future,  thanks  to  our  joint  efforts, 
promises  to  the  Vietnamese  people  the 
means  of  deaUng  with  their  age-old 
enemies  of  poverty,  ignorance,  and  dis- 
ease. 

Runaway  inflation  has  been  brought 
under  control,  and  the  cost  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life  remains  fairly  stable.  Most 
significantly,  the  real  Income  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people— the  farmers  and 
laborers — is  up.  In  their  own  humble  lives 
they  have  come  to  realize — just  as  the 
intellectuals  and  poUtical  leaders  have 
done— that  they  have  a  stake  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

This,  then.  Is  what  we  have  gained 
thus  far  with  American  lives  and  Ameri- 
can treasure.  Nothing  can  ever  replace 
the  American  sons  who  have  died  in  Viet- 
nam. Those  who  grieve  them,  however, 
can  take  some  comfort,  and  considerable 
pride,  from  the  knowledge  that  those 
lives  have  already  brought  a  considerable 
return. 

Consider  the  same  question  from  the 
enemy's  point  of  view.  His  objectives  have 
been  to  terrorize  the  people  and  to  dis- 
rupt commvmications  and  development. 
In  every  category  of  operations,  the 
Vietcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  failed  on  any  significant  accom- 
plishment. 

As  General  Westmoreland  described 
the  Communist  situation  last  week: 

Their  national  effort  has  been  enormous, 
almost  to  the  capacity  ol  the  country.  It 
must  be  a  bit  discouraging  when  they  realize 
they  have  nothing  to  show  for  It. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  a  much 
smaller— but  no  less  painful— commit- 
ment of  our  own  resources,  we  have,  as  I 
have  indicated,  a  great  deal  to  show  for 
our  efforts. 

If  it  appears  slow,  we  must  not  lose 
heart.  Our  dedication  to  freedom  must 
surely  be  stronger  than  theirs  to  destruc- 
tion and  terror.  We  have  laid  a  strong 
foundation-^t  is  now  visible.  We  must 
continue  and  complete  the  building. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JOHN 
McNAUGHTON,  NEWLY  DESIG- 
NATED SECRETARY  OF  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  THE  NA-VY 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  in  this  House  have  been  deeply 
shocked  to  learn  of  the  tragic  death 
earlier  this  afternoon  of  the  newly  desig- 
nated Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Hon. 
John  T.  McNaughton,  his  wife,  and  his 
'  younger  son.  in  a  midair  collision  over 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  McNaughton,  who  had  served  for 
over  6  years  in  the  Pentagon,  has  been 


an  outstanding  Defense  Department 
official,  a  great  member  of  the  McNa- 
mara  team  of  young  men  whose  energy 
and  ability  have  contributed  so  much  to 
our  defense  effort.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  Mr.  McNaughton  was  winding  up 
distinguished  service  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  International  Se- 
curity Affairs,  artd  had  just  been  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  to  be  the  new 
Secretary  ol  the  Navy,  replacing  Sec- 
retary Nitze  on  August  1. 

He  would  have  been  a  great  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  having  served  in  the  Navy 
during  World  War  II,  and  having  been, 
before  coming  to  the  Pentagon,  an  out- 
standing member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School. 

John  McNaughton  was  a  warm  and 
friendly  person.  He  had  a  clear  and  bril- 
liant mind.  I  do  not  know  anyone  in  the 
Pentagon  who  could  give  a  clearer,  more 
understandable  picture  of  some  complex 
problems  our  country  faces  today  around 
the  world  than  John  McNaughton.  The 
Navy,  the  Pentagon,  and  the  people  of 
this  country  will  miss  his  keen  mir.d.  And 
all  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing John  personally  will  miss  a  warm 
and  sympathetic  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  hearts  and  our  sym- 
pathy go  out  especially  to  Secretary  and 
Mrs.  McNaughton's  18-year-old  son, 
now  traveling  all  alone  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic  death  of  Secre- 
tary McNaughton,  his  family,  and  75 
others  in  a  midair  collision  between  a 
scheduled  jet  airliner  and  a  spaall  pri- 
vate plane  should  surely  convince  us  that 
we  cannot  wait  any  longer  to  take  these 
small,  general  aviation  planes  away  from 
our  commercial  airports.  The  FAA  has 
warned  us  for  years  of  the  dangers  of 
midair  collisions  in  today's  crowded 
airways.  The  Air  Line  Pilots  Association 
has  long  warned  us  of  the  threat  these 
small  planes  pose  to  our  huge  jet  air- 
liners. Now,  surely,  in  the  wake  of  this 
tragedy  it  is  time  for  us  to  take  the  small 
planes  away  from  National  Airport  here 
in  Washington,  and  away  from  La 
Guardia  in  New  York  and  other  busy  air- 
ports, and  put  an  end  to  this  increasing 
intolerable  risk  of  midair  collisions  in 
this  jet  age. 

Surely  this  is  the  least  that  a  grateful 
government  can  do  to  honor  the  memory 
of  Secretary  John  T.  McNaughton. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Stratton]  with  respect  to  the 
regrettable  incident  of  the  midair  colli- 
sion to  which  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  referred,  but  more  particularly 
with  the  remarks  which  the  gentleman 
has  made  about  my  good  friend  and  de- 
parted friend,  John  McNaughton. 
'  Mr.  Speaker,  John  McNaughton  and  I 
attended  law  school  together,  and  since 
he  came  to  Washington,  he  and  I,  as  well 
as  his  wife  and  my  wife,  were  very  close 
in  our  associations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  McNaughton  was  a 
good  friend.  I  had  known  him  as  a  man 
with  a  keen  and  incisive  mind.  He  had 
the  ability  to  look  into  the  heart  of  a 
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problem  and  to  come  up  with  an  answer 
thereto. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feci  that  his  loss  of  life 
represents  a  great  loss  to  the  Nation.  I 
join  with  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
and  others  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  extending  our  deepest  sympathy 
to  the  survivors  of  the  family. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished s;entleman  from  Missouri 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
SiRATTON']  has  made  with  reference  to 
this  tragedy  and,  certainly,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  loss  of  Mr.  McNaughton  in 
the  service  of  his  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  McNaughton  only  be- 
came Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  this  week,  and  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  well  knows,  he  appeared 
before  our  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  did  a  good  job  before  our  committee. 

At  this  time  I  certainly  want  to  join 
the  gentleman  in  grieving  for  all  others 
who  were  lost  in  this  tragic  air  crash. 
Certainly  that  part  about  adequate  con- 
trol of  commercial  aircraft  vis-a-vis  the 
private  aircraft  at  our  airfields.  It  hap- 
pens that  the  small  twin  Cessna  which 
was  oveiTun,  or  which  did  collide  in  mid- 
air on  takeoff  of  the  jet  727  was  from  my 
hometown.  It  was  leased  from  LanseAir 
Inc.  of  Springfield,  Mo.,  which  paradox- 
ically enough  and  sadly  enough  Is  an 
aviation  insurance  firm.  They  were  trav- 
eling, of  course.  In  this  plane  on  business. 

We  regrrt  the  loss  of  all  parties  in 
both  planes  flying  in  our  now-busy  air 
space. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  taking  this 
time  to  bring  this  to  the  floor  of  the 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STR.ATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  join  with 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  on  his  e.xcel- 
lent  statement  on  what  occurred  in  the 
loss  of  Secretary  of  the  Na\T  McNaugh- 
ton and  his  family  and  likewise  to  voice 
my  concern  in  the  loss  of  the  other 
people. 

Mr.  Sneaker.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
has  made  a  good  point,  that  now  is  the 
time  to  study  the  equipment  we  have 
in  these  airport  towers  in  our  major  air- 
ports, as  well  as  those  m  the  .^mailer 
towns. 

We  in  Pennsylvania  lost  a  very  fine 
man  and  his  wife.  Attorney  General 
Alessandroni.  the  rea.son  being  that  there 
was  not  adequate  tower  control,  and 
there  was  not  adequate  radar  equip- 
ment, and  in  these  smaller  airports  there 
are  not  adequate  runways,  there  are  not 
adequate  runway  lights,  and  fog  lights. 
and  there  are  not  adequate  signals,  nor 
are  they  quick  enough  on  the  trigger, 
and  unless  we  can  come  up  with  a  faster 
system  this  perhaps  may  be  the  first  of  a 
series  of  tragic  accidents.  / 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  again  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  his  statement.   The 
'gentleman   really  is  to  be  commended 
Certainly  air  trafBc  safety  is  needed  now 


Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield ' 

Mr  STRATTON  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland 

Mr  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  as.sociate  myself  v.ith  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  in  the  well  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  tragedy  to  the  McNauL'hton 
family.  I  know  that  Secretary  McNaugh- 
ton was  a  great  man.  and  his  death  will 
be  a  national  loss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  1.=;  the  time 
that  we  might  well  consider  further  de- 
bate on  the  operations  of  the  larger 
scheduled  airliners  and  general  aviation 
planes. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  been  trying  to 
^eparate  general  aviation  from  the  Na- 
tional Airport  near  Alexandria,  and  brins 
It  across  the  river  so  as  to  u.se  the  facili- 
ties that  e.\ist  aV  the  former  Bolling- 
Anacostia  complex. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  hate  to  think 
of  tragedy  as  a  catalyst  in  such  a  matter, 
I  hope  this  example  of  this  tragic  situa- 
tion in  the  air  will  accelerate  the  propo- 
sition of  establishins,'  here  in  the  Wash- 
ington area  a  general  aviation  airport, 
restricted  to  iieneral  aviation  equipment, 
and  if  this  is  done  we  will  greatly  en- 
hance the  safety  of  the  air  environment 
around  our  great  national  capital. 

I  thank  the  i;entleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Ml-.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  very  much  like  to  ask  the  mem- 
bership of  this  body  not  to  use  this  inci- 
dent at  tins  early  hour  after  the  episode 
has  happened  to  form  an  indictment 
against  general  aviation.  I  am  not  sure 
which  of  the  pilots  was  to  blame  It  vvas 
a  midair  colli.sion.  one  of  the  most  hor- 
rible thiau's.  and  one  of  the  things  that 
civilian  pilots  dread  more  than  anything 
else,  but  we  do  not  know  at  this  point. 
until  an  investigation  is  completed, 
w  hether  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  commer- 
cial pilot  or  on  the  senera!  aviation  pilot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  associate 
my.self  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  with  regard  to  the 
national  airways.  I  do  think  we  should 
divorce  commercial  flights,  or  military 
flights,  from  the  private  flights  at  the 
National  Airport,  so  that  we  might  en- 
hance the  safety  of  the  passengers  who 
come  in  and  leave  from  our  National 
Airport. 

Mr.  STR.\TTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

I  might  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  chaimian  of  our  committee,  the 
Honorable  Mendel  RrvERS.  has  often 
urged  that  general  aviation  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  BoUing-Anacostla  area  be- 
cause we  have  those  facilities  available 
here  in  the  city 

Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California 

Mr.  DON  H  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  not  only  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  very  able  gentleman 
from  New  York  and  to  compliment  him 
for  his  leadership  but  also  to  add  a  few 
remarks  of  my  own. 


The  speaker  before  me,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  IMr.  D.-wis]  and  I  see  on 
the  floor  our  friend,  the  '.,'entleman  from 
Mississippi,  Mr.  John  Bell  Williams — 
these  gentlemen  actually  occupied  the 
same  position  that  I  now  occupy  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Congressional  Flying  Club. 

I  can  assure  you  that  following  this 
particular  incident  we  will  be  asking  the 
people  of  the  FAA  to  give  us  a  response 
as  to  what  actually  occurred  in  this  ac- 
cident as  well  as  the  report  that  would 
be  automatic  from  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board. 

Certainly  the  question  of  the  separa- 
tion of  traffic  and  the  necessity  for  con- 
trol in  these  highly  congested  areas  has 
been  a  subject  of  conversation  and  de- 
bate for  quite  some  time  and  more  re- 
cently has  been  brought  up  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

Like  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Morton],  we  are 
urgently  suggesting  that  the  Anacostla 
complex  be  given  consideration  so  that 
we  can  separate  general  aviation  traflBc 
from  Washington  National  Airport. 

I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  and  the  Members  who  are  now  con- 
cerned about  this,  having  expressed 
themselves  as  they  have,  would  join  with 
those  of  us  who  have  been  advocating 
use  of  Anacostla  to  give  consideration  to 
usage  by  general  aviation  so  that  we 
can  have  better  control  in  and  around 
these  two  airport  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Davis]  In 
suggesting  that  you  do  not  prematurely 
Indict  general  aviation  until  you  find 
out  what  the  cause  of  the  accident  ac- 
tually was. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  distln- 
man. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois,  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
two  reasons  for  rising  at  this  time. 

First  of  all,  I  am  sorry  about  my  good 
friend  John  McNaughton  and  his  family 
who  have  perished  in  this  flight,  as  well 
as  the  other  75  who  were  aboard  at  least 
one  plane.  I  have  known  him  for  a  nimi- 
ber  of  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  university  of 
which  I  am  a  graduate,  De  Pauw  Univer- 
sity, from  which  Mr.  McNaughton  grad- 
uated some  time  ago.  He  was  a  speaker 
at  the  commencement  exercises  of  my 
daughter  in  the  same  university  a  year 
ago  this  last  spring.  So  it  is  with  some 
feeling  that  I  rise  at  this  time  to  express 
my  condolences  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Naughton and  also  the  family  of  Mrs. 
McNaughton. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  point 
raised  here  which  certainly  has  been 
given  serious  consideration  by  our  com- 
mittee. We  have  gone  into  it  time  and 
time  again.  That  is  the  question  of  what 
Is  to  be  done  with  flights  from  general 
aviation.  It  probably  is  not  known  to 
most  of  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
the  number  of  flights  by  private  aviation 
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far  exceeds  by  many  times  the  number 
of  flights  of  commercial  aviation  each 
day.  That  puts  a  tremendous  burden  up- 
on a  commercial  airport  to  log  these 
flights  in  and  out. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  easy  solu- 
tion to  this  problem,  but  I  do  want  to 
assure  you  that  as  a  result  of  this  we  are 
certainly  not  only  going  to  investigate 
this  accident,  but  we  are  also  going  to  be 
concerned  about  this  question  of  private 
aviation  versus  commercial  aviation  in 
the  airports  where  so  many  people  In 
commercial  aviation  are  In  flight,  both 
taking  off  and  landing.  This,  in  my  esti- 
mation, is  the  most  serious  thing  that 
we  have  to  consider  In  the  whole  field 
of  aviation — how  in  the  future  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  all  of 
these  flights  in  private  aviation  that  are 
in  competition  with  commercial  aviation 
for  space  and  time  in  the  airports  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 
Mr.    WILLIAMS   of   Mississippi.   Mr. 
'speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  join  with  the  gentleman  and 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  great  sorrow 
over  the  tragedy  that  occurred  today. 

I  must  also  associate  mj^self  with  tUe 
remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Davis] 
in  speaking  of  the  rights  of  general 
aviation. 

While  I  can  well  understand  the  feel- 
ings of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  in 
advocating  a  restriction  of  the  use  of 
public  airports  to  air  carriers,  I  might 
add  that  to  do  so  would  be  akin  to  re- 
stricting the  use  of  public  highways  to 
common  canier  operations  and  refusing 
to  permit  private  automobiles  on  the 
highways. 

Indeed,  we  do  have  a  problem  in  the 
u.se  of  air  space,  and  that  problem  will 
become  more  and  more  severe  as  time 
goes  on,  as  our  fleets  of  private  and  car- 
rier aircraft  continue  to  grow. 

This  is  the  first  major  air  collision,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  in  several  years.  I 
believe  that  we  can  point  with  pride  to 
the  safety  record  that  has  been  made 
and  the  record  that  is  being  made  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  by  gen- 
eral aviation  and  by  our  carriers  in  main- 
taining safety  in  air  operations.  I  feel  we 
should  withhold  judgment  on  this  par- 
ticular accident,  certainly  until  all  the 
facts  are  known.  I  hope  that  the  Con- 
mess  will  not  take  precipitous  action 
that  might  lead  to  restricting  the  use 
of  our  public  airports  to  any  particular 
.segment  of  aviation. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Cahfomia 

Mr.  D^l^  H.  CLAUSEN.  It  Is  not  my 
Intent  to  prolong  this  discussion,  because 
this  is  certainly  not  the  time  to  do  so. 
But  in  response  to  what  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 


and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Springer]  said,  cer- 
tainly I  believe  that  Congress  and  the 
committees  that  have  the  responsibility 
in  the  field  of  aviation  will  have  to  recog- 
nize that  there  Is  a  genuine  crisis  in 
this  country  with  respect  to  a  lack  of 
aviation  access  into  the  commimitles. 
The  general  aviation  fleet  has  grown,  and 
It  is  just  on  the  threshold  of  an  explosion 
as  far  as  expansion  is  concerned. 

In  order  to  avoid  this  particular  prob- 
lem in  the  future,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
establish  airspace  zoning,  but  this  will 
have  to  be  consistent  with  the  placement 
of  airports,  strategically  locate  them 
around  metropolitan  areas,  thereby  en- 
abling us  to  develop  air  traffic  patterns, 
hopefully  to  avoid  this  kind  of  problem 
in  the  f uturej 

I  am  personally  of  the  opinion  that  we 
will  probably  find,  in  this  particular  sit- 
uation, pilot  error  of  some  sort.  We  do  not 
know  all  the  facts,  and  I,  like  the  other 
speakers  before  me,  do  not  want  to  arrive 
at  snap  judgment  and  take  precipitous 
action.  But  using  this  example,  as  you 
suggest,  out  of  memory  to  a  fine,  able 
American,  Mr.  McNaughton,  we  should 
use  this  to  trigger  action  and  devote 
some  attention  to  a  very  pressing  and 
Increasing  problem.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  able  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


BOUNTY  FOR  RATS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  will  soon  vote  on  H.R. 
11000  which  would  put  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  the  rat-killing  business  at 
a  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  $40,000,000. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  basing  their 
estimate  on  Information  from  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, says  this  will  cost  about  $6  per 

▼•at 

I  have  an  alternate  suggestion  which 
could  save  the  taxpayers  money. 

Let  us  offer  a  bounty  of  25  cents  a  rat. 
It  would  put  yoimgsters  to  work,  and  get 
rid  of  poverty  and  rats  at  the  same  time. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK,  1967 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  Is 
the  1967  Captive  Nations  Week.  July 
16-22  is  the  ninth  observance  of  this 


highly  important  week.  We  in  Congress 
join  with  millions  of  fellow  Americans 
in  expressing  to  the  world  our  firm  deter- 
mination never  to  forget  the  freedom 
aspirations  of  all  the  captive  nations  and 
to  work  in  every  possible  manner  for  the 
achievement  of  their  eventual  liberation 
from  the  bondage  of  Red  totalitarianism 
and  Slno-Soviet  Russian  colonialism. 
Their  fixed  objective  of  national  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  is  our  objective, 
and  each  Captive  Nations  Week  observ- 
.ance  stresses  this  fundamental  truth. 

THE    PRESIDENT'S    PROCLAMATION 

On  July  12,  President  Johnson  issued 
his  annual  Captive  Nations  Week  proc- 
lamation. Quite  appropriately,  the  Pres- 
ident's proclamation  underscores  the 
necessity  for  encouraging  the  national 
independence  drives  of  all  the  captive 
nations — those  in  central  Europe,  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  In  Asia,  and  In  Cuba. 
Urging  everj'  American  to  read  carefully 
this  document,  I  wish  to  Introduce  it  at 
this  point  as  part  of  my  rem&rks : 
Captive  Nations  Week,  1967 — a  Proclama- 
tion BY  the  President  of  the  UNrrED 
States  of  America 

Whereas  the  joint  resolution  approved  July 
17,  1959  (73  Stat.  212),  authorizes  anci  re- 
quests the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  issue  a  proclamation  each  year 
designating  the  third  week  in  July  as  "Cap- 
tive Nations  Week"  until  such  time  as  free- 
dom and  Independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world;  and 

Whereas  freedom  and  justice  are  basic 
human  rights  to  which  all  men  are  entitled; 
and 

Whereas  the  independence  of  peoples  re- 
quires their  exercise  of  the  elemental  right 
of  free  choice;  and 

Whereas  these  inaUenable  rights  have  been 
circumscribed  or  denied  in  many  areas  of  the 
world;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America, 
from  its  founding  as  a  nation  has  had  an 
abiding  commitment  to  the  principles  of  na- 
tional independence  and  human  freedom: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July 
16.  1967  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

I  Invite  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  observe  this  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  1  urge 
them  to  give  renewed  devotion  to  the  Just 
aspirations  of  all  peoples  for  national  in- 
dependence and  human  liberty. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twelfth  day  of  July  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven,  and  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 
nlnetv-second. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

A  nationwide  and  international  observance 
The  remarkable  feature  of  the  annual 
Captive  Nations  Week  Is  Its  steady 
growth  and  expansion  from  year  to  year. 
As  coimtless  of  our  fellow  citizens  come 
to  learn  the  long  llsb  of  captive  nations, 
dating  back  to  1920,  the  more  they  are 
impressed  by  the  significance  and  im- 
portance of  the  week.  Following  the  lead- 
ership of  our  President,  our  State  Gover- 
nors, and  mayors  also  proclaim  the  week, 
urging  otir  citizens  to  dedicate  themselves  ^ 
anew  to  the  study  of  all  the  captive  na- 
tions. Under  the  guidance  of  the  Na- 
tional Captive  Nations  Committee  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  State,  and  local  com- 
mittees have  been  formed  In  practically 
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ress?  None  other  than  the  famed  "cru- 
saders" who  were  against  aid  to  educa- 
tion Yes,  these  are  the  same  distin- 
guished humanitarians  who  recently 
sought  to  scuttle  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  Of  course, 
they  were  soundly  defeated.  And  they 
will  be  soundly  defeated  again. 

The  ReDubllcans  call   their  so-called 
Opportunity  Crusade  a  drastic  revision 

call  tt  the  execution  of  a  great  humanl- 


arc  cumpuisivc-  nL-Haiive  liunkcis.  bm 
also  because  they  are  more  concerned 
with  protecting  a  cheri.shed — but  out- 
moded— political  Ideology,  than  they  are 
with  protecting  human  beings  against 
Indifference  and  neglect. 

The  Republican  philosophy  in  1967 
still  adheres  to  a  conviction  bom  nearly 
100  years  ago.  when  America  began  to 
develop  its  Industrial  complex  under  a 
doctrine  of  laissez  falre  The  government 
iiuit  governs  ucst.  governs  least,  was  Uie 
order  of  that  day — and  for  most  Hepub- 


fhp  fru.strat'.on  "f  \'!e'.nam  than  we  do 
about  the  positive  developments  which 
are  taking  place  there.  Furthermore,  a 
mood  of  cynicism  often  colors  reporting 
and  discussion  of  our  own  and  our  allies' 
efforts  in  Vietnam. 

Healthy  skepticism  and  realism  are 
critical  elements  of  any  discussion,  but 
they  should  not  so  dominate  our  attitudes 
that  it  becomes  impossible — or  unfash- 
ionable— to  recoernize  and  acknowledge 
success. 

I  submit  that  a  f-ar  of  optimism  has 


CSC  leaders  over  various  provisions,  it  was 
duly  promulgated  and  is  most  deserving 
of  our  forthright  respect  and  protection. 

A  political  campaign  is  now  in  prog- 
ress under  the  terms  of  the  new  consti- 
tution and  its  accompanying  electoral 
laws.  There  is  widespread  interest  in  this 
campaign.  It  has  fully  engaged  the  in- 
terest and  the  talent  of  able  figures  from 
all  sectors  of  the  Vietnamese  society. 

ThPT-fi  pvf»  mnro  th-^n  17  candidates  for 
President,  and  over  600  aspirants  for  the 
60   senate   seats.    This   clearly    demon- 


-ib.)Pc;ion  to  liie  request  of  the  geniienian 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  in  this  House  ha\'e  been  deeply 
shocked  to  learn  of  the  tragic  death 
car'.icr  this  afternoor.  of  Ihc  lu  .sly  dcsig- 
i:iated  Secretary  of  tlie  Navy,  Hon. 
John  T.  McNaughton,  his  wife,  and  his 
younger  .son.  in  a  rr.idqir  collision  over 

Mr  McNaugiiton.  v.iio  hciu  served  for 
ov'^r  6  yrnr.'=^  '.n  the  Ppntspon.  has  been 


\ 


York  has  referred,  but  more  particularly 
with  the  remarks  which  the  gentleman 
has  made  about  my  good  friend  and  de- 
parted friend.  John  McNaughton. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  McNaughton  and  I 
attended  law  school  together,  and  since 
he  came  to  Washington,  he  and  I,  as  well 
as  his  wife  and  my  wife,  were  very  close 
in  our  associations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  McNaughton  was  a 
good  friprid  T  bad  known  him  as  a  man 
wii,h' a  keen  and  incisive  mind.  He  had 
the  ability  to  look  Into  the  heart  of  a 
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problem  and  to  come  up  viuh  an  answer 
thereto 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  his  loss  of  life 
represents  a  great  loss  to  the  Nation.  I 
join  with  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
and  others  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  extending  our  deepest  sympathy 
to  the  survivors  of  the  family. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hke 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ne.v  York  [Mr. 
SrRATTo.v]  has  made  .vith  reference  to 
this  tragedy  and.  certainly,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  loss  of  Mr.  McNaughton  in 
the  service  of  his  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  McNaughton  only  be- 
came Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  this  week,  and  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  well  knows,  he  appeared 
before  our  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  did  a  good  job  before  our  committee. 
,  At  this  time  I  certainly  want  to  join 
the  gentleman  in  grieving  for  all  others 
who  were  lost  in  this  tragic  air  crsish 
Certainly  that  part  about  adequate  con- 
trol of  commercial  aircraft  vis-a-vis  the 
private  aircraft  at  our  airfields.  It  hap- 
pens that  the  small  twin  Cessna  which 
waa  overrun,  or  which  did  collide  in  mid- 
air on  takeoff  of  the  jet  727  wa5  from  my 
hometown.  It  was  leased  from  LanseAir 
Inc.  of  Springfield.  Mo,,  which  paradox- 
ically enough  and  sadly  enough  Is  an 
aviation  Insurance  firm.  They  were  trav- 
eling, of  course,  In  this  plane  on  business. 

We  regret  the  loss  of  all  parties  in 
both  planes  flying  in  our  now-busy  air 
space. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  Uklng  this 
time  to  bring  this  to  the  floor  of  the 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvarila.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  join  with 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  on  his  excel- 
lent statement  on  what  occurred  in  the 
loss  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  McNaugh- 
ton and  his  family  and  likewise  tn  voice 
my  concern  in  the  loss  of  the  other 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  gentleman 
has  made  a  good  point,  that  now  is  the 
time  to 'study  the  equipment  we  have 
in  these  airport  towers  in  our  major  air- 
ports, as  well  as  those  in  the  smaller 
towns. 

We  In  Pennsylvania  lost  a  very  fine 
man  and  his  wife,  .Attorney  General 
Alessandronl,  the  reason  being  that  there 
was  not  adequate  tower  control,  and 
^there  was  not  adequate  radar  equip- 
ment, and  in  these  smaller  airports  there 
are  not  adequate  runways,  there  are  not 
adequate  runway  lights,  and  fog  lights, 
and  there  are  not  adequate  signals,  nor 
are  they  quick  enough  on  the  trigger, 
and  imless  we  can  come  up  with  a  faster 
system  this  perhaps  may  be  the  first  of  a 
series  of  tragic  accidents 

So,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  again  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  his  statement  The 
gentleman  really  is  to  be  commended 
CertairUy  air  traffic  safety  is  needed  now . 


Mr    MORTON    Mr    Speaker,  will  the 

Kent'eman  yield' 

Mr  STRATTON  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr  MORTON  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  in  the  well  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  tragedy  to  the  McNaut:hton 
family.  I  know  that  Secretary  McNaugh- 
ton was  a  great  man,  and  his  dcatli  will 
be  a  national  loss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  is  the  time 
that  we  might  well  consider  further  de- 
bate on  the  operations  of  the  larger 
scheduled  airliners  and  general  aviation 
planes. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  been  trying  to 
separate  general  aviation  from  the  Na- 
tional Airport  near  Alexandria,  and  bring 
it  across  the  river  so  as  to  u.se  the  facili- 
ties that  exist  at  the  former  BoUing- 
Anacostia  complex. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  hate  to  think 
of  tragedy  as  a  catalyst  In  such  a  matter. 
I  hope  this  example  of  this  tragic  situa- 
tion in  the  air  will  accelerate  the  propo- 
sition of  establishing  here  in  the  Wash- 
ington area  a  general  aviation  airport, 
restricted  to  general  aviation  equipment, 
and  if  this  is  done  we  will  greatly  en- 
hance the  safety  of  the  air  environment 
around  our  great  national  capital. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DAVTS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  very  much  like  to  ask  the  mem- 
bership of  this  body  not  to  use  this  inci- 
dent at  this  early  hour  after  the  episode 
has  happened  to  form  an  indictment 
against  general  aviation.  I  am  not  sure 
which  of  the  pilots  was  to  blame.  It  was 
a  midair  colli-sion,  one  of  the  most  hor- 
rible things,  and  one  of  the  things  that 
civilian  pilots  dread  more  than  anything 
else,  but  we  do  not  know  at  this  point, 
until  an  investigation  is  completed, 
w  hether  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  commer- 
cial pilot  or  on  the  general  aviation  pilot. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  with  regard  to  the 
national  airways.  I  do  think  we  should 
divorce  commercial  flights,  or  military 
flights,  from  the  private  flights  at  the 
National  Airport,  so  that  we  might  en- 
hance the  safety  of  the  passengers  who 
come  in  and  leave  from  our  National 
Airport. 

Mr  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

I  might  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  chairman  of  our  committee,  the 
Honorable  Mendel  RrvERS,  has  often 
urged  that  general  aviation  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Boiling -Anacostla  area  be- 
cause we  have  those '  facilities  available 
here  in  the  city. 

Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California 

Mr.  DON  H  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  not  only  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  very  able  gentleman 
from  New  York  and  to  compliment  him 
for  his  leadership  but  also  to  add  a  few 
remarks  of  my  own. 


The  speaker  before  me,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Davis]  and  I  see  on 
the  floor  our  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Mlssls-slppl,  Mr.  John  Bell  Williams— 
these  gentlemen  actually  occupied  the 
same  position  that  I  now  occupy  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Congressional  Flying  Club. 

I  can  assure  you  that  following  this 
particular  incident  we  will  be  asking  the 
people  of  the  FAA  to  give  us  a  response 
as  to  what  actually  occurred  in  this  ac- 
cident as  well  as  the  report  that  would 
be  automatic  from  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board. 

Certainly  the  question  of  the  separa- 
tion of  traffic  and  the  necessity  for  con- 
trol in  these  highly  congested  areas  has 
been  a  subject  of  conversation  and  de- 
bate for  quite  some  time  and  more  re- 
cently has  been  brought  up  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

Like  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Morton],  we  are 
urgently  suggesting  that  the  Anacostla 
complex  be  given  consideration  so  that 
we  can  separate  general  aviation  traffic 
from  Washington  National  Airport. 

I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  and  the  Members  w^ho  are  now  con- 
cerned about  this,  having  expressed 
themselves  as  they  have,  would  join  with 
those  of  us  who  have  been  advocating 
use  of  Anacostla  to  give  consideration  to 
usage  by  general  aviation  so  that  we 
can  have  better  control  In  anjj  around 
these   two  airport  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr,  Davis]  in 
suggesting  that  you  do  not  prematurely 
indict  general  aviation  until  you  find 
out  what  the  cause  of  the  accident  ac- 
tually waS. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  dlstln- 
man. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois,  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  SPRINGER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
two  reasons  for  rising  at  this  time. 

First  of  all,  I  am  sorry  about  my  good 
friend  John  McNaughton  and  his  family 
who  have  perished  In  this  flight,  as  well 
as  the  other  75  who  were  aboard  at  least 
one  plane,  I  have  known  him  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  university  of 
which  I  am  a  graduate,  De  I*auw  Univer- 
sity, from  which  Mr,  McNaughton  grad- 
uated some  time  ago.  He  was  a  speaker 
at  the  commencement  exercises  of  my 
daughter  In  the  same  university  a  year 
ago  this  last  spring.  So  it  is  with  some 
feeling  that  I  rise  at  this  time  to  express 
my  condolences  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Naughton and  also  the  family  of  Mrs. 
McNaughton. 

Mr  6peaker.  there  has  been  a  point 
raised  here  which  certainly  has  been 
given  serious  consideration  by  our  com- 
mittee. We  have  gone  Into  It  time  and 
time  again.  That  Is  the  question  of  what 
is  to  be  done  with  flights  from  general 
aviation.  It  probably  Is  not  known  to 
most  of  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
the  number  of  flights  by  private  aviation 


far  exceeds  by  many  times  the  number 
of  flights  of  commercial  aviation  each 
day.  That  puts  a  tremendous  burden  up- 
on a  commercial  airport  to  log  these 
flights  in  and  out. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  easy  solu- 
tion to  this  problem,  but  I  do  want'-Jfo 
assure  you  that  as  a  result  of  this  we  are 
certainly  not  only  going  to  investigate 
this  accident,  but  we  are  also  going  to  be 
concerned  about  this  question  of  private 
aviation  versus  commerciar  aviation  in 
the  airports  where  so  many  people  in 
commercial  aviation  are  In  flight,  both 
taking  off  and  landing.  This.  In  my  esti- 
mation, is  the  most  serious  thing  that 
we  have  to  consider  In  the  whole  field 
of  aviation — how  In  the  future  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  all  of 
these  flights  in  private  aviation  that  are 
In  competition  with  commercial  aviation 
for  space  and  time  in  the  airports  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Join  with  the  gentleman  and 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  great  sorrow 
over  the  tragedy  that  occurred  today. 

I  must  also  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Davis] 
in  speaking  of  the  rights  of  general 
aviation. 

While  I  can  well  understand  the  feel- 
ings of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  In 
advocating  a  restriction  of  the  use  of 
public  airports  to  air  carriers,  I  might 
add  that  to  do  .so  would  be  akin  to  re- 
stricting t-he  use  of  public  highways  to 
common  earner  operations  and  refusing 
to  permit  private  automobiles  on  the 
highways. 

Indeed,  we  do  have  a  problem  in  the 
u.se  of  air  space,  and  that  problem  will 
become  more  and  more  severe  as  time 
goes  on,  as  our  fleets  of  private  and  Car- 
rie:- aiicrait  continue  to  grow. 

This  is  the  first  major  air  collision,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  in  several  years.  I 
believe  that  we  can  point  with  pride  to' 
the  safety  record  that  has  been  made 
and  the  record  that  is  being  made  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  by  gen- 
eral aviation  and  by  our  carriers  In  main- 
taining safety  In  air  operations.  I  feel  we 
should  withhold  judgment  on  this  par- 
ticular accident,  certainly  until  all  the 
facts  are  known.  I  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  not  take  precipitous  action 
that  might  lead  to  restricting  the  use 
of  our  public  airports  to  any  particular 
segment  of  aviation. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  It  Is  not  my 
Intent  to  prolong  this  discussion,  because 
this  is  certainly  not  the  time  to  do  so. 
But  in  response  to  what  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 


and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Springer]  said,  cer- 
tainly I  believe  that  Congress  and  the 
committees  that  have  the  responsibility 
In  the  field  of  aviation  will  have  to  recog- 
nize that  there  Is  a  genuine  crisis  In 
this  country  with  respect  to  a  lack  of 
aviation  access  into  the  commimitles. 
The  general  aviation  fleet  has  grown,  and 
it  is  just  on  the  threshold  of  an  explosion 
as  far  as  expansion  is  concerned. 

In  order  to  avoid  this  particular  prob- 
lem in  the  future,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
establish  airspace  zoning,  but  this  will 
ha^  to  be  consistent  with  the  placement 
of  airports,  strategically  locate  them 
around  metropolitan  areas,  thereby  en- 
abling us  to  develop  air  traffic  patteNjs, 
hopefully  to  avoid  this  kind  of  probleim 
in  the  future. 

I  am  personally  of  the  opinion  that  we 
will  probably  find,  In  this  particular  sit- 
uation, pilot  error  of  some  sort.  We  cio  not 
know  all  the  facts,  and  I,  like  the. other 
speakers  before  me,  do  not  want  to  arrive 
at  snap  judgment  and  take  precipitous 
action.  But  using  this  example,  as  you 
suggest,  out  of  memory  to  a  fine,  able 
American,  Mr.  McNaughton,  we  should 
use  this  to  trigger  action  and  devote 
some  attention  to  a  very  pressing  and 
increasing  problem.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  able  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


BOUNTY  FOR  RATS 

Mr.  WTTTiTAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of   Mississippi.    Mr. 

Speaker,  the  House  will  soon  vote  on  H.R. 

11000  which  would  put  the  Federal  Gov- 

"*  ernment  into  the  rat-killing  business  at 

a  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  $40,000,000. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  basing  their 
estimate  on  information  from  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, says  this  will  cost  about  $6  per 
rat. 

I  have  an  alternate  suggestion  which 
could  save  the  taxpayers  money. 

Let  us  offer  a  bounty  of  25  cents  a  rat. 
It  would  put  yoimgsters  to  work,  and  get 
rid  of  poverty  and  rats  at  the  same  time. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK,  1967 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  is 
recognized  for  1  hour.   * 

Mr.- FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  .include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania?  . 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  W'eek  is 
the  1967  Captive  Nations  Week.  July 
16-22  Is  the  ninth  observance  of  this 


highly  important  week.  We  in  Congress 
join  with  millions  of  fellow  Americans 
in  expressing  to  the  world  our  firm  deter- 
mination never  to  foreet  the  freedom 
aspirations  of  all  the  captive  nations  and 
to  work  in  every  possible  manner  for  the 
achievement  of  their  eventual  liberation 
from  the  bondage  of  Red  totalitarianism 
and  Slno-Soviet  Russian  colonialism. 
Their  fixed  objective  of  national  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  is  our  objective, 
and  each  Captive  Nations  Week  observ- 
ance stresses  this  fundamental  truth. 

THE    PRESIDENT'S    PROCLAMATION 

On  July  12.  President  Johnson  issued 
his  annual  Captive  Nations  Week  proc- 
lamation. Quite  appropriatelj-,  the  Pres- 
ident's proclamation  underscores  the 
necessity  for  encouraging  the  national 
independence  drives  of  all  the  captive 
nations — those  in  central  Europ>e,  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  Asia,  and  in  Cuba. 
Urging  eveiT  American  to  read  carefully 
this  docimient,  I  wish  to  introduce  it  at 
this  point  as  part  of  my  remarks: 

Captive   Nations   Week,    1967 — a   Proclama- 
tion   BY    THE    President    of    the    United 

States   of  .■\merica 

Wliereas  the  Joint  resolution  approved  July 
17,  1959  (73  Stat.  212),  authorizes  and  re- 
quests the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  issue  a  proclamation  each  year 
designating  the  third  week  in  July  as  "Cap- 
tive Nations  Week"  until  such  time  as  free- 
dom and  independence  shall  have  been 
achieve^  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world;  and 

Whereas  freedom  and  justice  are  basic 
human  rights  to  which  all  men  are  entitled; 
and 

Whereas  the  independence  of  peoples  re- 
quires their  exercise  of  the  elemental  right 
of  free  choice:  and 

Whereas  these  inalienable  rights  have  been 
circumscribed  or  denied  in  many  areas  of  the 
world;  and  , 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America, 
from  its  founding  as  a  nation  has  had  an 
abiding  ccmmltment  to  the  principles  of  na- 
tional independence  and  human  freedom: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Lyndon  B,  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July 
16,  1967  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

I  invite  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  observe  this  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I  urge 
them  to  give  renewed  devotion  to  the  just 
aspirations  of  all  peoples  for  national  in- 
dependence and  human  liberty. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twelfth  day  of  July  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven,  and  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 
ninety-second, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

A  nationwide  and  international  observance 

The  remarkable  feature  of  the  annual 
Captive  Nations  Week  Is  Its  steady 
growth  and  expansion  from  year  to  year. 
As  coimtless  of  our  fellow  citizens  come 
to  learn  the  long  list  of  captive  nations, 
dating  back  to  1920,  the  more  they  are 
Impressed  by  the  significance  and  im- 
portance of  the  week.  Following  the  lead- 
ership of  our  President,  our  State  Gover- 
nors, and  mayors  also  proclaim  the  week, 
urging  our  citizens  to  dedicate  themselves 
anew  to  the  study  of  all  the  captive  na- 
tions. Under  the  guidance  of  the  Na- 
tional Captive  Nations  Committee  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  State,  and  local  com- 
mittees have  been  formed  In  practically 
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all  large  States  and  major  cities  to  ob- 
serve the  annual  week.  Moreover,  the 
week  has  attracted  the  attention  of  nu- 
meroiis  foreign  countries  so  that  In  the 
Republic  of  China.  South  Korea,  the 
Philippines,  West  Germany,  Turkey,  and 
elsewhere  Captive  Nations  Week  is  being 
appropriately  observed  and  free  Asian 
parliaments  are  being  asked  to  pass  simi- 
lar Captive  Nations  Week  resolutions. 

LESSONS  OF  THE  OBSERVANCE 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  already  several 
concrete  lessons  that  can  be  drawn  from 
these  annual  observances.  I  summarize 
them  in  this  fashion : 

First.  By  their  consistent  opposition  to 
and  vehement  castigation  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  Moscow.  Peking,  and  the 
lesser  lights  in  the  Red  empire  have 
shown  since  1959  their  fear  of  the  total 
captive  nations  concept  as  reflected  In 
PubUcLaw  8&-90; 

Second.  The  growth  and  development 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  In  this  country 
and  abroad  have  demonstrated  the  deep- 
ened understanding  on  the  part  of  our 
people  and  others  of  the  basic  and  funda- 
mental Importance  of  all  the  captive  na- 
tions to  our  national  security  and  that  of 
the  free  world  ; 

Third.  Our  concentrated  support  of  all 
the  captive  nations.  Including  necessarily 
the  dozen  in  the  Soviet  Union  itself,  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  nonmllltary  de- 
terrents against  further  overt  Sino- 
Sovlet  Russian  aggression  and  a  prime. 
formidable  force  for  peace  with  freedom 
and  Justice  in  the  world ; 

Fourth.  A  broad  area  of  detailed  work 
still  remains  to  be  done  in  exposing  the 
complete  breadth  and  depth  of  Sino- 
Soviet  Russian  imperio -colonialism  so 
that  once  and  for  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world  will  know  and  never  forget  who 
the  real  imperialists  and  colonialists  are. 
so  that  the  full  Impact  of  world  opinion 
will  fall  heavUy  on  the  two  laist  remaining 
imperlo-colonlallst  centers,  namely  and 
solely  Moscow  and  Peking :  and 

Fifth.  To  open  the  full  vista  of  this  area 
and  to  prepare  the  ground  for  this  vital 
work,  a  Special  House  Captive  Nations 
Conunlttee  becomes  more  urgent,  more 
necessary,  more  indispensable  with  the 
passing  of  every  day.  On  this  commem- 
orative occasion.  I  again  call  upon  the 
Rules  Committee  to  at  least  vote  on  the 
measures  which  have  been  submitted  to 
create  this  desperately  needed  committee. 
I  again  ask  the  members  of  that  commit- 
tee to  begin  with  my  own.  House  Resolu- 
tion 14,  which  reads  as  follows : 
H.  Res.  14 

Whereas  on  the  all-Important  Issue  of  co- 
lonlaUam  the  blatant  hypocrisy  of  Imperlal- 
lat  Moaoow  haa  not  been  adequately  exposed 
by  us  In  the  tTnlted  Nations  and  elsewhere: 
and 

Whereas  Presidential  proclamations  desig- 
nating Captive  Nations  Week  summon  the 
American  people  "to  study  the  plight  of  the 
Soviet-dominated  nations  and  to  recommit 
themselves  to  the  support  of  the  Just  asptra- 
tlona  of  the  people  of  those  captive  nations"; 
and 

Whereas  the  nationwide  observances  In  the 
eight  anniversaries  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
have  clearly  demonstrated  the  enthusiastic 
response  of  major  sections  of  our  society  to 
this  Presidential  call:  and 

Whereas  following  the  passage  of  Captive 
Nation*  Week  resolution  in  1959  by  the  Con- 


gress of  the  United  States  and  again  during 
the  nnnua;  observances  of  Captive  Nations 
Week.  Moscow  has  consistently  displayed  to 
the  world  ;to  profound  fear  of  growing  free 
world  knowledge  of  and  Interest  in  all  of 
the  captive  nations  and  particularly  the  oc- 
cupied non-Ru3slan  colonies  within  the 
Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  indispensable  advancement  of 
aiich  basic  knowledge  and  interest  alone  can 
serve  to  explode  current  myths  on  Soviet 
unity,  Soviet  national  economy  and  mono- 
lithic military  prowes.-  and  openly  to  expose 
the  depths  of  Imperialist  totalitarianism  and 
economic  colonialism  throughout  the  Red 
Russian  Empire,  espeolally  Inside  the  so- 
called  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics; 
and 

Whereas,  for  example,  it  was  not  generally 
recognized,  and  thus  not  advantageously 
made  use  of.  that  in  point  of  geography,  his- 
tory, and  demography,  the  now  famous  U-2 
plane  flew  mostly  over  captive  non-Russian 
territories  in  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  in  the  fundamental  conviction 
that  the  central  issue  of  our  times  is  imperi- 
alist totalitarian  slavery  versus  democratic 
national  freedom,  we  commence  to  win  the 
psychopolltlcal  cold  war  by  assembling  and 
forthrlghtly  utilizing  all  the  truths  and  facts 
pertaining  to  the  enslaved  condition  of  the 
peoples  of  Poland.  Hungary.  Lithuania, 
Ulcralne.  Czechoslovakia.  Latvia,  Estonia, 
White  Ruthenla.  Rumania,  East  Germany. 
Bulgaria,  mainland  China.  Armenia,  Azerbai- 
jan, Georgia,  North  Korea.  Albania.  Idel-Ural, 
Tibet,  Cossackia.  Turkestan.  North  Vietnam. 
Cuba,  and  other  subjugated  nations:  and 

Whereas  the  enlightening  forces  generated 
by  such  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
fate  of  these  occupied  and  captive  non- 
Russian  nations  would  also  give  encourage- 
ment to  latent  liberal  elements  in  the  Rus- 
sian Soviet  Federative  Socialist  Republic— 
which  contains  Russia  itself — and  w  )uld  help 
bring  to  the  oppressed  Russian  people  their 
overdue  independence  from' centuries-long 
authoritarian  rule  and  tyranny;  and 

Whereas  these  weapons  of  truth,  fact,  and 
Ideas  would  counter  eCfectively  and  over- 
whelm and  defeat  Moscow's  worldwide  prop- 
aganda campaign  in  Asia,  Africa,  the  Middle 
East.  Latin  Amcric.i.  .md  specitlrally  among 
the  newly  independent  and  underdeveloped 
nations  and  states:  and 

Whereas  It  is  Incumbent  upon  i;s  as  free 
citizens  to  appreciatively  recognize  that  the 
captive  nations  in  the  aggregate  constitute 
not  only  a  primary  deterrent  against  a  hot 
global  war  and  further  overt  aggression  by 
Moscow's  totalitarian  Imperialism,  but  also 
a  prime  positive  means  for  the  advance  of 
world  freedom  In  a  struRgle  which  in  total- 
Ut!c  form  is  psychopo''tical,   and 

Whereas  in  pursuit  of  a  diplomacy  of  truth 
we  cannot  for  long  avoid  bringing  into  ques- 
tion Moscow's  legalistic  pretensions  of  "non- 
interference in  the  Internal  affairs  of  states" 
and  other  contrivances  which  are  acutely 
subject  to  examination  under  the  light  of 
morally  founded  legal  principles  and  polit- 
ical, economic    and  historical  evidence:   and 

Whereas  In  the  implementing  spirit  of  our 
own  congressional  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolution  and  the  eight  Presidential  procla- 
mations it  is  in  our  own  strategic  interest 
and  that  of  the  nontotalitarlan  free  world  to 
undertake  a  continuous  and  unremitting 
study  of  all  the  captive  nations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  devel'>p;i.g  new  .ippri>arhps  and  fresh 
ideas  for  victory  In  the  psychopolltlcal  cold 
war:    Now,    therefore,    be    it 

Resolved.  That  there  is  hereby  established 
a  non-permanent  committee  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Special  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations  The  committee  shall  be 
composed  of  ten  Members  of  the  House,  of 
whom  not  more  than  six  shall  be  members 
of  the  same  political  party,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives 


Sec.  2.  (a)  'Vacancies  in  the  membership 
of  the  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  committee,  and  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of 
the  original  selection. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  select  a  chairman 
and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  its  mem- 
bers In  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  the 
vice  chairman  shall   act  as  chairman. 

ic)  A  majority  of  the  committee  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  except  that  a  lesser  num- 
ber, to  be  fixed  by  the  committee,  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  admin- 
istering oaths  and  taking  sworn  testimony. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  conunlttee  shall  conduct  an 
Inquiry,  Into  and  a  study  of  all  the  captive 
non-Russian  nations,  which  includes  those 
In  the  Soviet  Union  and  Asia,  and  also  of 
the  Russian  people,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  moral  and  legal  status  of  Red 
totalitarian  control  over  them,  facts  con- 
cerning conditions  existing  in  these  nations, 
and  means  by  which  the  United  States  can 
assist  them  by  peaceful  processes  In  their 
present  plight  and  in  their  aspiration  to 
regain  their  national  and  individual  free- 
doms. 

(bi  Tlie  committee  shall  make  such  In- 
terim reports  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  It  deems  proper,  and  shall  make  its  first 
comprehensive  report  of  the  results  of  Its 
Inquiry  and  study,  together  with  Its  recom- 
mendations, cot  later  than  January  31,  1968. 

Sfc.  4.  The  committee,  or  any  duly  au- 
thorized sut)committee  thereof,  la  authorized 
to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times 
within  or  outside  the  United  States  to  hold 
such  hearings,  to  require  by  subpena  or 
otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  papers, 
and  documents,  to  administer  such  oaths, 
and  to  take  such  testimony  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable 

Sec.  5.  The  committee  may  employ  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  experts,  consult- 
ants, and  other  employees  as  it  deems  nec- 
essary in  the  performance  of  its  duties. 

Sec.  6.  The  committee  shall  enjoy  a  non- 
standing  status,  performing  its  duties  in  the 
course  of  the  Ninetieth  Congress  and  subject 
to  renewal  only  as  determined  by  needs  in 
the  completion  of  its  work  and  further  pur- 
poses of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr,  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks 
today  I  would  like  to  Include  the  follow- 
ing material: 

The  proclamation  Issued  by  Gov.  James 
A.  Rhodes  of  the  State  of  Ohio;  a  copy 
of  Public  Law  8&-90  which  provides  for 
the  designation  of  the  third  week  of  each 
July  as  Captive  Nations  Week ;  a  copy  of 
the  program  held  by  the  Philadelphia 
Captive  Nations  Committee;  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  approved  by  acclamation  at 
the  Captive  Nations  Week  program  held 
in  Philadelphia;  a  copy  of  the  address 
delivered  by  Dr.  Austin  J.  App,  of  LaSalle 
College,  at  Philadelphia  on  July  16,  1967; 
and  a  column  by  Mr.  David  Lawrence 
which  appeared  In  the  Evening  Star, 
Washington,  DC.  on  Fridav,  July  14, 
1967. 

The  aforementioned  material  follows: 

Ohio  Proclamation  on  Captive  Nations 
Week,  Jvly  17-23,  1967 
.  Whereas,  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment— based  upon  "the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned"— which  has  existed  In  the  United 
States  of  America  for  190  years,  has  resulted 
in  the  development  of  a  warm  understanding 
and  sympathy  for  the  aspirations  for  freedom 
of  peoples  everywhere  and  in  the  recognition 
of  the  natural  Interdependency  of  the  peo- 
ples and  nations  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  world's  population  by  Communist 
imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the  icie.*  of 


peaceful  co-existence  between  nations  and 
constitutes  an  impediment  to  the  natural 
bonds  of  understanding  between  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  other  peoples;  and 

Whereas,  since  1918  the  Imperialistic  and 
aggressive  policies  of  vast  military  despot- 
Isms  of  International  Communism  have  re- 
sulted in  the  creation  of  a  constant  threat 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  of 
all  the  free  peoples  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  the 
Communist  regimes  have  led.  through  direct 
and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
of  the  national  Independence  of  Poland, 
Hungary.  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia.  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla,  Rumania, 
East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  mainland  China, 
Armenia.  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea, 
Albania.  Idel-Ural.  Tibet.  Cossackia.  Ttirkee- 
tan.  North  Vietnam.  Serbia,  Croatia,  Slovenia, 
Cuba  and  others;  and 

Whereas.  It  is  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  and  the  other  free  na- 
tlons  of  the  world  that  the  desire  for  liberty 
and  independence  on  the  part  of  the  peoples 
of  these  conquered  nations  should  be  stead- 
fastly kept  alive: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  James  A.  Rhodes,  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Ohio,  do  hereby  designate 
the  w^ei  of  July  17-23,  1967,  as  Captive  Na- 
tions W»k.  and  urge  that  all  citizens  support 
this  annual  recognition  of  the  Intent  and 
purpose  of  the  Communist  dominated  and 
oppressed  peoples  of  the  world  to  regain  their 
freedom. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  sub- 
scribed my  name  and  caused  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  State  of  Ohio  to  be  afHxed  at  Colum- 
bus, this  21st  day  of  June,  In  the  year  of 
Our  Lord,  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and 
Sixty-Seven. 

Jamcs  A.  Rhodes, 

Governor. 


Public  Law  86-90 — PROvmiNO  for  the  Des- 
ignation or  THE  Third  Week  of  July  as 
VCaptive  Nations  Week" 
(Adopted  by  the  86th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  July  1959) 
Whereas  the  greatness  of  the  United  States 
is  in   large  part   attributable  to   its  havfbg 
been  able,  through  the  democratic  process, 
to  achieve  a  harmonious  national  unity  of 
its  people,  even  though  they  stem  from  the 
most  diverse  of  racial,  religious,  and  ethnic 
backgrounds:  ancS«^ 

Whereas  this  harmonious  unification  of 
the  diverse  elements  of  our  free  society  has 
led  the  people  of  the  united  States  to  possess 
a  warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for 
the  aspirations  of  peoples  everywhere  and  to 
recognize  the!  natural  Interdependency  of  the 
peoples  and  nations  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  world's  population  by  Communist 
imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the  idea  of 
peaceful  coexistence  between  nations  and 
constitutes  a  detriment  to  the  natural  bonds 
of  understanding  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  other  peoples;  and 

Whereas  since  1918  the  imperialistic  and 
aggressive  policies  of  Russian  communism 
have  resulted  In  the  creation  of  a  vast  em- 
pire which  poses  a  dire  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  of  all  the  free  peo- 
ples of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  imperialistic  policies  of  Com- 
munist Russia  have  led,  through  direct  and 
indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
national  independen<;e  of  Poland,  Hungary, 
Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia,  Latvia, 
Estonia.  White  Ruthenla.  Rumania,  East 
Germany,  Bulgaria,  mainland  China,  Arme- 
nia, Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea,  Al- 
bania. Idel-Ural.  Tibet.  Cossackia,  Tturkestan, 
North  Vietnam,  and  others;  and 

Whereas  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States,  as  the  citadel  of  human 
freedom,  for  leadership  In  bringing  about 
their  liberation  and  Independence  and  In  re- 
storing   to    them    the    enjoyment    of    their 


Christian,  Jewish,  Moslem,  Buddhist,  or 
other  religious  freedoms,  and  of  their  Indi- 
vidual liberties;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  that  the  desire  for  lib- 
erty and  Independence  on  the  part  of  the 
peoples  of  these  conquered  nations  should  be 
steadfastly  kept  alive;  and 

Whereas  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  these  submerged  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  and  one 
of  the  best  hopes  for  a  just  and  lasting 
peace;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  fitting  that  we  clearly  mani- 
fest to  such  peoples  through  an  appropriate 
and  official  means  the  historic  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  share  with  them 
their  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom  and  Independence:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Re.iolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  Is 
authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  Procla- 
mation designating  the^  third  week  of  July, 
1959,  as  "Captive  Nations  Week"  and  Invit- 
ing the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities.  The  President  Is  further  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  Issue  a  similar 
proclamation  each  year  until  such  time  as 
freedom  and  Independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world. 

Captive  Nations  Week  Observance 
(Held  by  Philadelphia  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee, July  16,  1967,  Independence  Mall) 

PROGBAM 

1.  National  Anthem. 

2.  Invocation:  Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Francis  S. 
Paleckl,  Representing  Hla  Eminence  John 
Cardinal  Krol. 

3.  Opening  Remarks:  Austin  J.  App, 
Ph.  D.,  Chairman.  Philadelphia  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee. 

4.  Reading  of  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son's Proclamation:  Mr.  Robert  Oondos. 

5.  Reading  of  Governor  Raymond  P. 
Shafer's  Proclamation  and  Greetings:  Hon, 
Robert  E.  Young,  Governor's  Representative 
and  Public  Relations  Director. 

6.  Proclamation  and  Greetings:  Hon. 
James  H.  J.  Tate,  Mayor  of  Philadelphia. 

7.  Address:  Hon.  Edward  Q.  Blester,  Jr., 
Member  of  Congress.  8th  District  of 
Pennsylvania. 

8.  Introduction  of  Guests  of  Honor  and 
Representatives  of  Nationalities :  Mrs.  Marglt 
Robtla. 

9.  Address:  Hon.  William  J.  Green,  Jr.. 
Member  of  Congress,  6th  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

10.  Introduction  of  Girls  In  national  cos- 
tumes, representing  various  captive  nations: 
Mrs.  Rlma  Mlronas. 

11.  Reading  of  Resolutions:  Mr.  Gabriel 
Mlronas. 

12.  Benediction:  Rev.  Stacey  D.  Myers, 
Representing  Bishop  Fred  P.  Corson  of  the 
Philadelphia  area  Methodist  Chvu-ches.  . 

Laying  of  Symbolic  Wreath  at  the  Liberty 
Bell. 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  Mr,  Ignatius  M.  Bll- 
Unsky,  Executive  Vice  Chairman,  Philadel- 
phia Captive  Nations  Committee. 

GREATER   PHILADBLPHIA   CAPTIVE    NATIONS 
WEEK    BESOLnnONS 

(Approved  by  acclamation  at  the  mass  rally 
on  Independence  Mall,  July  16,  1967) 

Whereas,  The  UJ3.  Congress  on  July  17, 
1959.  requested  the  President  annually  to 
proclaim  the  third  week  of  July  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  "until  such  time  as  freedom  and 
Independence  shall  have  been  achieved  for 
all  the  captive  nations  of  the  world";  and 

Whereas,  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
proclaimed  July  lS-22  Captive  Nations  Week 
for  1967.  and  Governor  Raymond  P.  Shafer 


did  so  for  Pennsylvania  on  July  11,  and 
Mayor  James  H.  J.  Tate  did  so  for  Philadel- 
phia on  July  16;  and 

Whereas,  all  the  twenty-two  nations 
enumerated  by  Congress  In  1959  as  "captive" 
are  more  than  ever  so  and  now  also  Include 
Cuba  off  our  shores;  and 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  armed  forces  are  now 
engaged  in  a  costly  war  to  prevent  the  Red 
take-over  of  South  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  primarily  Soviet  Russia  and 
secondarily  Red  China  which  support  the 
North  Vietnam  aggression  with  propaganda 
and  war  materials;  and 

Whereas,  UJS.  Interventions  In  both  World 
Wars  were  proclaimed  crusades  for  self-de- 
termination; and 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  through  its  Fourteen 
Points  m  World  War  I  and  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter m  World  War  II  is  pledged  to  work  for 
the  self-determination  of  all  captive  peoples; 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  The  Cap- 
tive Nations  Committee  of  Greater  Philadel- 
phia and  this  assemblage  gathered  at  historic 
Independence  Mall  this  July  16,  1967. 

That  the  U.S.  re-affirm  Its  will  to  see  all 
captive  nations  of  the  Sino-Sovlet  Russian 
Imperialism  liberated;  and 

That  It  will  view  with  benevolence  all 
liberation  movements  within  and  without 
the  Red  bloc  and  give  them  both  moral  and 
material  support,  Just  as  It  helped  the  emerg- 
ing nations  In  Africa  and  Asia  to  gain  their 
national  independence;  and 

That  to  Implement  this  American  dedica- 
tion to  the  eventual  independence  of  all  the 
captive  nations  the  House  of  Representatives 
establish  a  Special  Committee  on  the  Captive 
Nations  and  Initiate  a  Congressional  Review 
of  U.S.  policy  towards  USSR;  and 

That  the  policy  of  coexistence  and  con- 
tainment which  complacently  consigns  the 
captive  nations  to  hopeless  Slno-Sovlet  Rus- 
sian colonialism  is  a  betrayal  of  America's 
pledges  and  mission,  In  effect  secures  this 
colonlallsir.,  and  la  Immoral;  and 

That  It  Is  also  Inexpedient  and  dangerous, 
for  m  a  world  which  cannot  well  remain 
half  free  and  half  slave,  a  collaborative  co- 
existence policy  'With  the  Red  tyranny  must 
lead  to  a  continued  erosion  of  tlie  Free  World 
until  the  alternative  to  toUil  surrender  will 
be  a  world  war  at  a  moment  when  the  Free 
World  Is  most  reduced  and  the  Red  Empire 
most  enlarged:  and 

That  to  prevent  such  further  erosion  of 
freedom  and  such  aggression  as  in  Korea  and 
Vietnam,  the  U.S.  should  take  the  Initiative 
in  repressing  the  Red  colonialism  by  all 
moral,  diplomatic,  and  economic  means  pos- 
sible, coordinated  with  the  aspirations  of 
the  captive  peoples  themselves;  and 

That  any  trade,  aid,  and  "bridges  "  which 
confirm  the  Communistic  regimes  rather 
than  advance  the  welfare  and  liberation  of 
the  captive  peoples  be  restricted;  and 

That  categorically  all  shipments  to  the 
Soviet  bloc  of  machines  and  raw  materials 
which  are  likely  to  be  diverted  to  support 
the  North  Vietnamese  aggression  and  kill 
our  men  be  stopped;  and 

That.  In  the  Middle  East  crisis,  the  sinister 
role  of  Soviet  Russia  be  exposed  and  con- 
demned; and 

That  the  tragic  war  against  the  Red  In- 
vasion of  South  Vietnam  be  prosecuted  with 
whatever  strategy  is  necessary  to  clear  South 
Vietnam  of  hostile  troops  as  a  minimum  and 
to  unite  all  Vietnam  democratically  as  an 
optimum;  and 

That  specifically  the  Consular  Treaty 
which  gives  Immunity  to  Red  spies  and  as- 
sassins and  facilitates  the  harassment  of  ex- 
iled patriots  of  the  captive  nations  be  abro- 
gated; and 

That  the  proposed  nuclear  non-prolifera- 
tion treaty,  as  now  drafted,  in  effect  makes 
the  U.S,  a  partner  of  Soviet  Russia  for  se- 
curing Its  empire,  and  should  be  rejected; 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  these 
resolutions  be  transmitted  to  the  President, 
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the  Secretary  of  State,  both  senators  from 
Peaasylvania.  all  the  Representatives  of  the 
Greater  Philadelphia  area — and  to  the  news- 
papers, radio  and  television  stations  of  the 
area. 


THX     RU)      COLONIAUSM      OVT»     TUB      CAPTIVr 

Nations  Must  Go 
(By  Austla  J.  App,  PhXt.,  LaSaJIe   Ck>llege. 

chairman.  Captive  Natlona  Committee  of 

Oreater  Philadelphia  i 

{Greeting):  Thai\k  you.  Mr.  BUIlnaky  for 
yovir  kind  Introduction.  Honorable  Mayor 
James  H.  J.  Tate.  Congressman  Edward  O. 
Blester,  Congressman  William  J.  Green,  Mr. 
Robert  E.  Young  representing  Governor 
Shafer,  Msgr.  John  A.  Klekotka.  the  Reverend 
Stacy  D.  Myers,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  aa 
cnairman  of  the  Oreater  Philadelphia  Cap- 
tive Nations  Committee  I  warmly  welcome 
you  In  the  name  of  our  Committee  to  our 
9tb  Oaptlve  Nations  Observance  since  Con- 
gress requested  it  on  July  17.  1959.  We  are 
happy  to  see  at  our  historic  Indeijendence 
Mall  of  Philadelphia  so  many  of  you  here. 
Many  of  you  have  relatives  living  "under  the 
heavy  yoke  of  Communism."  as  Governor 
Shafer's  Proclamation  words  It.  and  many  of 
you  too  are  Just  plain  Americans  who  want 
the  self-determination  pledged  In  the  At- 
lantic Charter  realized  for  the  unhappy  na- 
tions behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  the  Bam- 
boo and  Sugar  curtains. 

AH  of  us  who  want  independence  for  the 
Captive  Nations  are  grateful  to  our  Congress 
for  requesting  this  Observance,  and  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  to  Governor  Shafer.  and  to 
our  own  esteemed  Mayor  Tate,  who  is  with 
us  today,  for  their  proclamations. 

America  has  an  obligation  to  the  Captive 
Nations.  Yet  since  the  Rooseveltlan  betrayal 
at  Yalta  of  much  of  Europe  anc  Asia  into 
Communist  tyranny.  Captive  Na  dons  Ob- 
servances like  ours  have  virtually  been  the 
only  action  to  encourage  and  to  help  the 
enslaved  peoples  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Soviet 
Russian  colonialism. 

Sometime  ago  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright 
sald: 

".  .  .  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  will 
cause  the  Russian  people  to  relinquish  their 
control  of  the  once  free  peoples  of  Poland, 
East  Germany,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia, 
Xiatvla,  Estonia,  Lithuania.  Rumania,  and 
Bulgaria." 

He  is  right  that  the  concerted  moral  con- 
demnation of  the  world  can  force  the  Krem- 
lin empire  to  free  Its  colonies,  aa  It  caused 
the  British  and  the  French  empires  to  do. 
The  worst  tyrant  has  to  bow  to  public  opin- 
ion. But  only  if  this  public  opinion  Is  mobil- 
ized, is  constant  and  insistent,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  the  diplomatic  and  economic 
actions  of  the  rearpective  FYee  World  govern- 
ments. This  the  Free  World  governments,  in- 
cluding the  American,  have  conspicuously 
failed  to  do. 

Washington  has  for  twenty  years  energeti- 
cally cooperated  with  Soviet  Rusfla  to  liqui- 
date the  Western  Colonial  empires.  As  a  re- 
sult, membership  in  the  United  Nations  In- 
creased from  51  in  1946  to  122  In  1967  Most 
of  these  were  nations  Just  liberated,  often 
prematurely  like  the  Congo,  from  European 
colonies  In  Africa  and  Asia. 

But  in  that  same  period,  excluding  perhaps 
half  of  Austria.  Soviet  Russia  was  not  mor- 
ally pressured  into  liberating  a  single  cap- 
tive nation.  On  the  contrary.  It  built  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  the  Berlin  Wall,  extended  Its 
communist  tyranny  to  Cuba  near  our  shores. 
and  was  about  to  do  so  In  South  Vietnam, 
when  our  Army  and  Navy  had  to  be  rushed 
in  to  prevent  it! 

The  sad  truth  is  that  all  these  twenty  years 
since  Yalta,  Washington  has  done  more  to 
consolidate  the  Red  empire  than  to  break  It 
up.  The  heroic  uprising  In  1953  was  viewed 
more  with  suspicion  than  sympathy.  The 
Hungarian  uprising  in  1956  got  the  s>-mpathy 
or  the  whole  Free  World  but  was  doomed  to 


failure  when  our  Slate  Department  tele- 
graphed Tito  that  It  '"does  not  look  with 
favor  upon  governments  unfriendly  to  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  borders  of  the  Soviet 
Union"  In  1963.  the  US  Arms  Control 
Agency  affirmed  th.it  we  benefit  enormously 
from  the  capability  of  the  Soviet  police  sys- 
tem to  keep  law  and  order  .  .  .  The  breakup 
of  the  Russian  empire  t<xliiy  .  .  .  would  be 
.  .  .  catastrophic  for  world  order." 

How.  we  ask.  can  public  opinion,  as  Sen- 
ator PuUbnght  rightly  contends,  induce  the 
independence  of  the  Captive  Nations,  when 
powerful  factors  In  Wiishlngton  give  their 
moral  blessings  to  the  tyrannical  Soviet  em- 
pire? 

On  October  7.  1967.  President  Johnson  told 
200  editors,  the  very  people  whose  business  it 
is  to  mobilize  public  opinion,  the  following. 

"Our  purpose  is  not  to  overthrow  other 
governments.  .  .  .  Our  task  is  to  achieve  a 
reconciliation  with  the  East.  A  shift  from 
the  narrow  concept  of  co-existence  to  the 
broader  vision  of  peaceful  engagement." 

This  compels  us  to  reflect:  how.  If  the 
Red  puppet  governments  are  not  to  be  over- 
thrown, are  the  Captive  Nations  to  recover 
"their  freedom  and  Independence."  as  called 
for  by  the  Congressional  Resolution  of  1959! 

It  appears  that  while  the  Right  Hand  of 
Congress  and  the  Good  Samaritans  among 
the  American  people  h.ive  desired  a  policy 
that  would  hasten  the  breakup  of  the  Soviet 
Empire  and  the  liberation  of  the  Captive 
Nations,  the  Left  Hand  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  much  of  the  communications 
»<  media  have  in  effect  done  more  to  entrench 
the  brutal  Soviet  coloni.iilsm  than  to  hasten 
Its  dissolution. 

And  in  the  course  of  this  inunoral  policy 
the  danger  of  a  world  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Russia,  far  from 
mellowing,  has  become  ever  more  threaten- 
ing. David  Lawrence  in  U.S.  Neics  (Dec.  26, 
1966 1  editorialized:  "Circumstances  similar 
to  those  which  preceded  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II  are  visible  all  around  us.  both 
In  Europe  and  Asia."  Tlie  Wall  Street  Journal 
(June  8.  1967)  Jibes  at  the  "apostles  of  ac- 
commodation" who  "have  been  proclaiming 
the  end  of  the  cold  war."  In  an  editorial 
ominously  entitled,  "The  Sovlet-Amerloan 
War"  (July  7,  1967)  It  comments: 

"One  of  the  Ironies  of  Vietnam  Is  that 
while  the  U.S.  Is  flghtlng  there.  In  part  to 
contain  Red  China,  Its  actual  big-power  ad- 
versary in  this  particular  struggle  Is  Rus- 
sia— so  far  anyway." 

It  bluntly  writes  of  "the  circumstance 
that  we  are  at  war  with  Rtossla.  albeit  by 
remove." 

In  short,  the  policy  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  liberal  contingent  of  the  com- 
munications media,  which  boycotts  Rhodesia 
In  Africa  for  its  imperfect  democracy  but 
shrinks  from  condemning  Soviet  Russia's  to- 
tal denial  of  democracy  in  half  of  Europe 
and  much  of  Asia,  Is  bringing  the  world  not 
closer  to  peace  but  ever  closer  to  war,  poa- 
sibly  nuclear  war. 

For  that  reason  US.  policy  ought  to  start 
Implementing  to  the  full  the  Idealism  and 
morality  and  Good  Samarltanlsm  Intended 
In  the  Congressional  Resolution  of  1959.  In 
political  as  well  as  In  private  life  the  best 
course  la  the  moral  course.  Since  what  was 
believed  to  be  the  expedient  course  of  ap- 
peasement and  coexistence  and  "peaceful 
engagement"  have  failed  for  twenty  years, 
let  us  try  morality — right  and  Justice.  The 
moral  course  is  that  of  working  wholeheart- 
edly for  the  liberation  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions. 

Most  of  us  are  convinced  that  If  America 
uses  Its  full  moral,  diplomatic,  and  eco- 
nomic potential  to  Induce  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  Captive  Nations  and  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  tyrannical  Soviet  Empire,  the 
Captive  Nations  will  under  their  own  Initia- 
tive and  power  be  able  to  achieve  their  lib- 
eration.   Moscow   sits    on    a   powder   keg   of 


twenty-two  nations  which,  as  Guy  Rlchardi 
wrote  in  the  New  York  Journal  American 
(April  4,  1946),  if  Soviet  Russia  would  start 
a  nuclear  war,  would  rebel.  ".  .  .  such  a  war," 
he  writes,  "would  be  the  signal  for  all  the 
'captives'  to  revolt." 

If  these  Captive  Nations  rise  up  to  achieve 
their  independence  before  Soviet  Russia 
blackmails  the  Free  World  with  its  nuclear 
arsenal,  then  there  will  not  be  a  third  world 
war,  nor  the  threat  of  it.  And  let  us  not 
be  pessimistic  as  to  the  chances  of  success 
for  the  Captive  Nations.  History  Is  on  their 
side,  and  numbers.  The  Hungarians  almost 
succeeded.  Had  they  had  American  diplo- 
matic support,  they  would  have  succeeded. 

Let  American  policy  be  the  moral  one. 
made  unequivocally  clear  to  the  whole  world, 
of  supporting  the  liberation  and  Independ- 
ence  of  all  the  captive  nations  with  all  the 
moral,  diplomatic,  and  economic  powers  we 
have.  God  might  well  allow  us  to  suffer  a 
third  world  war  If  to  assure  our  own  safety 
we  heartlessly  sacrifice  the  Captive  Nations, 
largely  the  victims  of  our  Yalta  appease- 
ments. But  let  us  be  confident  that  He  will 
not  allow  us  to  suffer  nuclear  destruction 
If  we  do  what  is  Just  and  right.  Thank  you. 


I  Prom  the  Washlnsrton  iDC  1  Evening  Star. 
July  14.  19671  ' 
Restraint  of  Red  Trade  Urged 
I  By  D.ivld  Lawrence ) 

Every  now  and  then  in  world  history  It  be- 
comes apparent  that  the  exercl.^e  of  economic 
power,  especially  the  use  of  the  trade  em- 
bargo, can  do  more  than  threats  of  mllltiiry 
force  to  change  an  adversary's  policy. 

Senator  Karl  E  Mundt.  R-S.D..  speaks  for 
a  substantial  group  in  Congress  when  he  de- 
clares that  so  long  as  hostilities  in  Vietnam 
continue  and  "world  coniniunisni  arms  and 
feeds  terrorls'ic  insurrections,  it  Is  Immoral 
to  support  them  with  trade."  He  said  In  a 
speech  in  the  Senate  yesterday: 

"It  Is  my  earnest  conviction  that  restraint 
of  trade  with  the  Communist  world  Is  needed 
now  more  than  ever.  That  is  why  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  declare  an  em- 
bargo on  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its 
East  European  satellites  until  such  time  as 
they  abandon  support  for  so-called  wars  of 
national  liberation  In  Southeast  Asia." 

The  South  Dakota  senator  also  is  propos- 
ing legislation  to  raise  by  200  percent  the 
duties  on  all  products  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  from  the  Communist-bloc 
countries.  He  Insists  that  Americans  should 
not  trade  wlt.h  them  as  long  as  our  citizens 
are  dying  on  the  Vietnam  battlefields. 

The  administration  gathered  In  recent 
months  some  support  on  Capitol  Hill  for  Its 
proposal  to  Improve  trade  rel.itlons  with  the 
Communist-bloc  countries  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, and  has  followed  this  with  persistent 
efforts  to  secure  passage  of  the  measure.  This 
is  In  direct  contrast  to  the  pwllcy  of  the  US 
government  in  drastically  cutting  exports  to 
the  Soviet  Union  during  the  Korean  War  and 
subsequently  during  the  Berlin  crisis. 

The  pending  East-West  trade  bill  contains 
many  ambiguous  phrases  which  do  not 
clearly  set  forth  whether  Items  that  are  not 
banned  as  "strategic"  can  be  used  In  develop- 
ing war  weapons  and  material.  In  recent 
years,  the  American  government  has  ap- 
proved exports  to  t!ie  Communist-bloc  coun- 
tries of  such  good.s  as  computers,  electronic 
navigation  gear,  scientific  Instruments,  preci- 
sion machine-tools  and  chemicals  In  large 
volume. 

Congress  in  1962  WTote  Into  the  exjKjrt  con- 
trol act  provisions  explicitly  prohibiting  the 
shipment  of  goods  of  "economic  significance." 
but  by  one  means  or  another,  these  have 
been  circumvented.  Mundt  stressed  this  point 
when  he  said. 

"Now  when  you  question  the  Commerce 
Department  about  their  approving  specific 
exceptions  to  the  export  controls,  they  al- 
ways explain   that  these   were   licensed  be- 


cause comparable  goods  were  available  from 
other  sources.  This  Is  what  they  tell  you 
when  they  allow  some  of  our  advanced  com- 
puters to  be  shipped  to  Russia." 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Mundt,  moreover, 
that  the  embargoes  against  the  Asian  Com- 
mu.ilst  states  and  Cuba  have  proved  Ineffec- 
tive. He  said  that  the  United  States  has 
granted  millions  of  dollars  in  concessions  on 
grain  deals  with  countries  like  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia,  and  "then  when  our  back  Is 
turned  they  use  these  extra  allowances  to 
increase  aid  to  Cuba  and  North  Vietnam." 
Mundt  added: 

"In  October  1966,  we  agreed  to  negotiate 
a  $26  million  debt  overdue  for  Food  For 
Peace  sales.  Having  won  this  concession,  the 
Poles  then  announced  that  they  planned 
to  extend  $30  million  In  aid  to  North  Viet- 
nam. When  the  terms  of  bargain  were  con- 
firmed in  January  this  year,  the  Polish  gov- 
ernment flaunted  the  spirit  of  our  conces- 
sion again  by  concluding  a  new  multi-million 
dollar  aid  pact  with  Cuba." 

Ironically,  the  seven  days  beginning  next 
Sunday  have  Just  been  designated  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  as  the  annual  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week."  The  White  House  might  have 
preferred  not  to  make  the  proclamation  at 
this  particular  time.  But  a  Joint  resolution 
of  Congress,  adopted  In  1959,  calls  upon  the 
President  to  issue  such  a  proclamation  for 
the  third  week  of  July  "until  such  time  as 
freedom  and  Independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world." 

There  Is  no  question  about  the  friendship 
of  the  United  States  for  the  peoples  of  the 
Communist-bloc  countries.  But  their  gov- 
ernments today  are  dominated  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  their  trade  relationships  are  sub- 
ject to  manipulation  by  Moscow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  McCoRMACK]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  millions  of 
human  beings  who  are  forced  to  endure 
foreign  domination  of  their  nations,  with 
deep  compassion  for  their  more  fortunate 
countrymen  who  found  refuge  in  other 
nations  but  at  the  cost  of  being  uprooted 
from  a  homeland  to  which  they  can 
never  return  and  from  loved  ones  they 
may  never  see  again,  the  U.S.  Congress  In 
1959  called  for  1  week  each  year  to  be 
designated  Captive  Nations  Week  when 
voice  can  be  given  to  the  aching  sympa- 
thy the  American  people  hold  for  these 
victims  of  Communist  expansion. 

The  first  period  of  Commiuilst  expan- 
sion affected  those  nations  of  Eastern  j 
Euiope  formerly  a  part  of  czarlst  Russia, 
which  were  Incorporated  into  the  Soviet 
Union  soon  after  the  Bolsheviks  estab- 
lished power,  the  Ukraine,  Byelorussia, 
Armenia,  and  so  forth.  The  second  waye 
of  expansion  occurred  following  World 
War  n  when  the  Soviet  Union  dropped 
the  Iron  Curtain  of  terror  between  the 
East  Eiu-opean  nations  and  the  Western 
World.  Enabled  by  the  presence  of  Its 
forces  In  nations  It  had  occupied  during 
World  War  n,  the  Soviet  Union  estab- 
lished puppet  governments  whose  power 
was  Insured  by  Soviet  military  might  and , 
terroristic  policies  against  their  popula- 
tions. Resistance  to  the  Communist  re- 
gimes was  crushed  by  means  of  mass 
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executions  and  deportations.  Millions  i»f 
people  escaped  Hitler's  planned  domi- 
nation only  to  fall  prey  to  Soviet  domi- 
nation Imposed  by  methods  which 
equaled  the  atrocities  committed  by  the 
Nazis. 

The  succeeding  stage  of  Soviet  domi- 
nation consisted  of  an  intense  campaign 
to  "Russify"  the  nations  incorporated 
in  the  Soviet  Union  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
stroy the  nationalistic  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  captive  peoples  were  engulfed  in 
a  comprehensive  subjugation — their  na- 
tional and  personal  freedoms  denied, 
their  cultural  heritage  denigrated,  and 
in  some  cSses,  even  their  native  language 
forbidden  in  the  schools.  The  satellite 
nations  fared  somewhat  better  than 
those  which  had  been  Incorporated  Into 
the  Soviet  Union  in  at  least  being  al- 
lowed to  retain  a  national  identity. 

Despite  long  years  of  subjugation  un- 
der communism  which  pervaded  every 
aspect  of  dally  life  the  captive  peoples 
have  managed  to  retain  their  Identity 
with  their  national  and  cultural  heritage. 
During  periods  of  relative  relaxation  of 
stringent  control  by  Russia,  these  peo- 
ple's identity  with  their  past  is  mani- 
fested, for  example,  in  literature,  only  to 
be  stifled  by  the  Soviets  when  the  reins 
are  once  again  drawn  in. 

The  present  stage  of  Communist  domi- 
nation In  which  some  autonomy  of  the 
satellites  has  been  tolerated  by  Moscow 
and  Russian  communism  has  liberalized 
Internally  to  a  limited  extent  has  meant 
some  amelioration  of  the  living  condi- 
tions of  the  captive  peoples.  It  has  not 
meant  a  restoration  of  the  national  and 
personal  freedom  which  is  rightfully 
theirs.  The  captive  peoples  continue  to 
live  in  despair,  in  enslavement,  in  an- 
guish for  their  lost  past,  in  fear  and  trep- 
idation in  the  present,  and  in  apprehen- 
sion of  the  future.  Yet  despite  their 
sufferings,  there  Is  an  undercurrent  of 
undying  hope  continually  nourished  by 
their  unsubmissive  spirit  that  once  more 
their  national  aspirations  may  be  real- 
ized, their  personal  freedom  restored. 
Nor  will  their  yearning  hopes  ever  be 
satisfied  until  they  are  completely  liber- 
ated. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  protest 
against  their  continued  enslavement,  to 
express  our  limitless  respect  for  their 
continued  commitment  to  freedom,  and 
our  prayers  for  their  liberation. 
^  Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  now 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi],  who  was  for  many  years  the 
sponsor  with  me  of  this  resolution.  This 
is  a  nonpartisan  operation.  We  have 
been  joined  by  Members  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  ever  since  this  observance 
was  imdertaken. 

Mr.  DETRWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  remind  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood],  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well,  has  been  untiring  in  the 
cause  of  the  captive  peoples.  In  this  ef- 
fort he  deserves  the  commendation  and 
support  of  all  Americans  interested  in 
developing  a  world  of  permanent  peace 
and  freedom,  until  the  day  comes  when 
we  do  hatve  permanent  peace  and  free- 
dom. It  will  come  only  when  the  dread 
menace  of  communism  has  been  eradi- 


cated. The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
will  continue  to  provide  us  with  the  lead- 
ership to  produce  the  ultimate  goal  in 
our  objective  in  commemorating  Captive 
Nations  Week. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 
glad  to  do  that,  and  I  assure  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  shall,  because  I  am 
confident  of  his  continued  support  in 

trills  C&.11S6 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  their  significance  and  impor- 
tance concerning  the  1967  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  observance,  I  place  at  this 
point  the  following  material: 

First.  The  proclamation  Issued  by 
Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  of  the  city  of 
Chicago. 

Second.  A  release  by  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee  of  Chicago. 

Third.  A  message  from  the  Hungarian 
Freedom  Fighters  to  the  Captive  Nations 
Conference  held  in  Washington  on  July 
15. 

Fourth.  A  most  interesting  news  re- 
lease from  the  National  Captive  Nations 
Commiftee,  titled  "Captive  Nations  Au- 
thor Challenges  Washington  Post  Edi- 
tors on  Soviet  Russian  Imperio-Colonial- 
ism." 

Fifth.  An  editorial  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  entitled  "Forgotten  Captive  Na- 
tions?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  wish  to  place  in 
the  Record  at  this  time  the  first  Captive 
Nations  Week  Proclamation  issued  at 
the  White  House  by  President  Eisen- 
hower. I  am  pleased  to  place  along  with 
this  the  Captive  Nations  Week  Procla- 
mation of  1967.  issued  by  President 
Johnson  on  July  12,  and  invite  compari- 
son by  the  Members  between  the  sub- 
stance and  spirit  of  the  two  proclama- 
tions : 

Sixth.  Proclamation  by  President 
Eisenhower. 

Seventh.  Proclamation  by  President 
Johnson. 

The  material  follows : 
Proclamation  by  Mayor  Richard  J.  DALrr 

Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  through  direct 
and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla,  Ru- 
mania, East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Mainland 
China,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North 
Korea,  Slovakia,  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia, 
Croatia,  Slovenia,  Tibet,  Cossackla,  Turkes- 
tan, North  Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  by  unanimous  vote  passed  PubUc  Law 
86-90  establishing  the  third  week  In  July 
each  year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  In- 
viting the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  week  with  appropriate  prayers, 
ceremonies  and  activities  expressing  their 
sympathy  with  and  support  for  the  Juat 
aspirations  of  captive  peoples  for  freedom 
and  Independence;  and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Chicago  Is  linked  to 
these  captive  nations  through  the  bonds  of 
family,  since  nlimbered  among  the  people  of 
Chicago  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
citizens  who  through  nativity  or  ancestry 
treasure  the  heritage  which  endowed  them 
with  the  culture  and  industry  which  are 
theirs;  and 

Whereas,  these  nations  have  been  made 
captive  by  the  Imperialistic,  aggressive  and 
heartless  p>ollcle8  of  communism;   and 
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Wbereas,  the  peoples  of  these  communist- 
dominated  nations  have  been  deprived  of 
their  national  independence  and  their  indi- 
vidual liberties:  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  appropriate  and  proper  to 
demonstrate  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive 
nations  the  support  of  the  people  of  the 
City  of  Chicago  for  their  Just  aspirations  for 
freedom  and  national  Independence;   and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  Chicago,  as  do  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  want  for 
the  peoples  of  the  world  the  same  freedom 
and  Justice  which  Is  theirs : 

Now.  Therefore.  I.  Richard  3S\ 
of  the  City  of  Chicago,  do  herd 
the  week  beginning  July  15.  196 
NaUons  Week. 

I  urge  the  people  of  Chicago  to  Join  In  the 
programs  arranged  for  observance  of  the  oc- 
casion, and  I  urge  all  of  our  churches,  our 
educational  institutions  and  all  media  of 
communication  to  observe  the  plight  of  the 
cooununlst-domlnated  nations  and  to  Join 
in  support  of  the  Just  aspirations  of  the 
p«opl«  of  the  baptlve  nations. 

I  especially  encourage  everyone  to  con- 
cretely demonstrate  his  or  her  Interest  in 
the  people  Imprisoned  in  the  captive  nations 
by  their  attendance  at  or  participation  in  the 
parade  to  be  held  on  State  Street  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  July  15  at  12:00  PHI. 

Dated  this  eth  day  of  July.  A.O..  1967. 

RlCHASO  J.  Dalkt, 

Mayor. 


iLLUfon  HoTTsx  Joint  RcsoLtmoN  No.  68 

"Resolved.  By  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Seventy-flfth  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  Senate  concur- 
ring herein,  that  the  Governor  Is  memorial- 
ized to  initiate  and  place  Into  execution  such 
exercises,  and  ceremonies  be  may  deem  ap- 
propriate In  observance  of  the  third  week 
of  July.  1967.  and  each  year  thereafter  as 
"Captive  Nations  Week";   and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  suitable  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  delivered  to  the  office  of  the 
Qovemor  of   the   State  of  Illinois." 

Governor  Kemer  has  signed  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  Proclamation  for   1967. 

The  Captive  Nations  Week  In  Chicago  this 
year  will  be  observed  with  a  State  Street 
Parade  on  July   15.   1967  at   12   noon. 

"Bxmonrj  Chairmen  of  the  pamde  are  Gov- 
ernor Otto  Kerner.  and  Mayor  Richard  J. 
Daley.  The  motto  is  Freedom  And  inde- 
pendence For  All  Nations  and  Salute  To  The 
Servicemen  Fighting  For  Freedom.  Service- 
men wounded  In  Viet  Nam  will  be  honored 
guests. 

Twenty-one  captive  nations  and  patriotic 
organizations  will  participate  with  national 
flags,  floats,  army,  navy,  fire  department,  and 
other  bands,  and  10.000  marchers.  The  pa- 
rade will  emphasize  our  loyalty  to  this  coun- 
try, to  the  fighting  men  In  Viet  Nam  and 
freedom  from  Communism  for  all  nations. 

We  are  against  co-existence  and  the  build- 
ing of  one-way  bridges  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
and  the  opening  of  a  Russian  Consulate  in 
Chicago.  We  are  asking  Kosygln  to  remove 
all  Soviet  Troops  from  occupied  nations. 

After  the  parade  there  will  be  a  luncheon  at 
1:45  P.M.  at  the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel. 
Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  has  been  invited  to 
be  the  main  speaker. 

The  program  Is  organized  by  the  Captive 
Nations  Committee  of  which  VIktors  Vlks- 
nlns.  4902  W.  Melroee  St..  Chicago.  Illinois 
Is  the  general  chairman.  During  the  day  he 
can  be  reached  at  AV-3-4780.  and  In  the 
evenings   at   688-2085   after  7:30. 

SotJTH  Orange.  N  J  .  July  IS.  19S7. 
Dr.  DoBaiANSKT, 

Chairman,  Captive  Nations  Conference, 
Mayflower  Hotel.  WaiMngton.  DC 

Dear  Prof.  Dobri.^nskt  On  behalf  of  the 
Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters  Federation  In 
the  United  States  we  want  to  express  our 
solidarity  with  your  alms  and  to  assure  all 
of  you  of  our  full  cooperation.  May  God  bless 
your  work. 


Andrew    Pooant. 

National  Chatrman. 
Steven   Gereben. 
Chairman,  Washington  Chapter. 

Captive  Nations  Acthor  Challenges  Wash- 
tNCTO.v    Post    Editors   on   Soviet   Russian 

IMPERIO-COLONIALISM 

Addressing  a  Captive  Nations  Conference 
In  Washington's  Mayflower  Hotel,  the  author 
of  the  Captive  Nations  Resolution  (Public 
Law  86-90)  challenged  the  editors  of  The 
Washington  Post  "to  receive  some  elemen- 
tary education  on  Soviet  Russian  Imperlo- 
colonlallsm."  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky.  who  Is 
the  chairman  of  the  National  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee  and  an  economics  profes- 
sor at  Georgetown  University,  used  the  oc- 
casion of  the  conference  to  reply  to  the 
Post's  July  10  editorial  "Captive  Congress- 
men." The  conference  Is  one  of  some  flfty- 
flve  festivities  about  the  country  observing 
Captive  Nations  Week.  July  16-22. 

The  Georgetown  professor  specifically  chal- 
lenge the  paper's  editors  "to  arrange  a  dis- 
cussion meeting  In  the  Post's  auditorium 
which  would  bring  the  editors  face  to  face 
with  living  victims  of  Soviet  Russian  Imperlo- 
colonlallsm  from  Idel-Ural.  Turkestan,  White 
Ruthenla  and  Cossackla."  He  held,  "It  doesnt 
require  much  courage  to  shield  one's  Igno- 
rance behind  an  editorial  pen  and  continue 
to  misinform  the  readers.  Let  us  see  how 
courag^eous  the  editors  are  in  meeting  these 
IJeople  before  the  audience  of  their  own  staff 
which  would  have  the  opportunity  to  guage 
the  level  of  their  editors'  understanding  of 
this  vital  problem."  In  his  challenge.  Dr. 
Dobrlansky  pointed  out  further.  "Just  as 
many  Americans  have  come  to  learn  where 
Gambia.  Chad  and  other  African  states  are 
located,  so  the  Post's  editors  will  In  time 
come  to  learn  where  Idel-Ural.  Turkestan. 
White  Ru%henla.  and  Co5S£u;kta  are  located 
In  the  Russian  prison  house  of  nu*   me." 

As  a  kick-off  to  the  1967  Captive  Nations 
Week,  the  professor's  address  highlighted  the 
themes  of  the  observance.  One  theme  is  to 
initiate  debate  on  Soviet  Russian  Imperlo- 
colonlallsm  In  the  UN.  as  called  for  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  In  September  1961  and  In  part 
prepared  by  Adlal  Stevenson's  memo  on  the 
subject  In  November  of  that  year.  The  pro- 
fessor also  urged  Congressional  hearings  on 
U.S.  policy  toward  the  USSR,  which  "would 
be  unprecedented  because  we've  never  had 
any  such  thorough  hearings  In  otir  contem- 
porary history" 

Captive  Nations  committees  are  also  stress- 
ing this  year  victory  in  Vietnam  through 
psycho-poUtlcal  liberation  of  the  17  million 
captive  North  Vietnamese,  the  creation  of  a 
Special  House  Committee  on  the  Captive  Na- 
tions, and  exposure  of  the  fraudulent  60th 
anniversary  of  the  Russian  Bolshevik  revolu- 
tion This  last  theme  Is  underscored  by  the 
advertised  publication  this  October  of  Do- 
brlansky's  book  The  Vulnerable  Russians,  as 
"an  American  an«wer  to  the  '50th.'  "  Some 
port-city  committees  have  begun  a  "Nyets 
Campaign  Against  Russian  Consulates." 
based  on  the  Dlrksen-State  Department 
agreement  arrived  at  during  the  Consular 
Treaty  debate  earlier  this  year. 

>    

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune) 
Forgotten  Captive  Nations? 

This  we»k  marks  the  ninth  annual  observ- 
ance of  Captive  Nations  week.  .\s  provided 
for  by  Congress  In  public  law  86-90.  Ameri- 
cans will  assemble  thruout  the  country  to 
demonstrate  that  they  will  never  forget  the 
nations  subjugated  by  the  imperialistic  poli- 
cies of  communist  Russia  or  ever  agree  to 
their  permanent  captivity. 

Twenty-two  nations  were  listed  by  Con- 
gre^  on  July  17,  1959.  when  both  houses 
unanimously  called  on  the  President  to  pro- 
claim a  Captive  Nations  week  each  year  until 
"freedom  and  Independence"  should  have 
been  achieved  for  all  the  capt»ve  nations  of 
the  world. 


Eight  years  later  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion regards  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  com- 
munist satellites  as  "mellowing"  and  seeks  to 
build  "bridges  of  understanding"  to  the  com- 
munist regimes  ruling  the  captive  nations  of 
central  and  eastern  Europe. 

Instead  of  working  for  "freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence" for  the  captive  peoples.  Washing- 
ton proposes  to  step  up  trade  with  their 
rulers,  who  are  supplying  arms  to  Commu- 
nists fighting  Americans  In  Viet  Nam.  If 
Congress  approves,  the  administration  also 
would  finance  the  shipment  of  high  quality 
machine  tools  to  build  a  strategic  Flat  auto 
factory  In  Russia. 

Given  the  chance,  the  administration 
would  even  sit  down  at  a  conference  table 
with  the  communist  regime  of  North  Viet 
Nam.  a  "government"  President  Johnson  and 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  have  repeatedly  said 
they  would  not  destroy.  They  may  have  for- 
gotten that  North  Viet  Nam  was  one  of  the 
22  communist  subjugated  nations  listed  by 
Congress  among  those  whose  people  cry  out 
for  "freedom  and  independence." 

Captive  Nations  Week.  1959 — A  Proclama- 
tion BT  the  President  or  the  United 
States  or  America 

Whereas  many  nations  throughout  the 
world  have  been  made  captive  by  the  im- 
perialistic and  aggressive  policies  of  Soviet 
communism;  and 

Whereas  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet-domi- 
nated nations  have  been  deprived  of  their 
national  Independence  and  their  individual 
liberties;  and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  linked  by  bonds  of  family  and  principle 
to  those  who  love  freedom  and  Justice  on 
every  continent:  and 

Whereas  It  is  appropriate  and  proper  to 
manifest  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
tions the  support  of  the  Government  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
for  their  Just  aspirations  for  freedom  and 
national  Independence;  and 

Whereas  by  a  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  17,  1959,  the  Congress  has  authorized 
and  requested  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  third  week  In  July,  1959,  a< 
"Captive  Nations  Week."  and  to  issue  a  simi- 
lar proclamation  each  year  until  such  time 
as  freedom  and  Independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world : 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July 
19,  1959,  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

I  Invite  the  people  of  the  United  Statei 
of  America  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I 
urge  them  to  study  the  plight  of  the  Soviet- 
dominated  nations  and  to  recommit  them- 
selves to  the  support  of  the  Just  aspiration* 
of  the  peoples  of  those  captive  nations. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  17th 
day  of  July  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1969, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  184th. 

By  the  President. 
( Seal  I 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 
Christian  .'V.  Herter. 

Secretary  of  State. 

Captive  Nations  Week.  1967 — A  Proclama- 
tion BT  THE  President  of  the  UnitD 
.States  or  .America  ^ 

Whereas  the  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  17.  1959  (73  Stat.  212).  authorizes  and 
requests  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  Issue  a  proclamation  each  year 
designating  the  third  week  In  July  as  "Cap- 
tive Nations  Week"  until  such  time  as  free- 
dom   and     Independence    shall    have    been 


achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world:  and 

Whereas  freedom  and  Justice  are  basic  hu- 
man rights  to  which  all  men  are  entitled; 
and 

Whereas  the  independence  of  peoples  re- 
quires their  exercise  of  the  elemental  right 
of  free  choice;  and 

Whereas  these  Inalienable  rights  have  been 
circumscribed  or  denied  in  many  areas  of 
the  world;   and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America, 
from  Its  founding  as  a  nation  has  had  an 
abiding  commitment  to  the  principles  of  na- 
tional Independence  and  human  freedom: 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July  16, 
1967  as  Captive   Nations  Week. 

I  Invite  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  observe  this  week  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I  urge 
them  to  give  renewed  devotion  to  the  Just 
aspirations  of  all  peoples  for  national  inde- 
pendence and  human  liberty. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twelfth  day  of  July  In  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven,  and  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 
ninety-second. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  ninth  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  comes  at  a  time  when  the  So'vlet 
Union  Is  fomenting  trouble  in  the  Mid- 
east and  Is  continuing  to  supply  modem 
weapons  of  war  to  Communist  forces  In 
Vietnam. 

These  attempts  by  the  Soviet  Union  to 
expand  the  Communist  sphere  of  influ- 
ence serve  as  tragic  reminders  of  the 
naked  aggression  committed  by  the  So- 
viets against  the  captive  nations  of  east- 
em  and  central  Europe. 

This  late;5t  evidence  of  Soviet  war- 
mongering provides  the  United  States 
with  a  fresh  opportunity  to  cite  the  en- 
tire record  of  how  the  Soviet  Union  has 
built  a  modern-day  empire  through 
force  of  arms. 

We  should  avail  ourselves  of  this  and 
every  opportimity  to  expose  the  Soviet 
method  of  colonialism  and  to  point  up 
the  right  of  the  captive  nations  to  self- 
determination  and  national  Independ- 
ence. We  must  never  conclude  that 
liberty  is  foreclosed  for  the  now-enslaved 
peoples  of  east-central  Europe. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  United  States 
must  refuse  to  accept  the  status  quo  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  should  continuously 
seek  concessions  from  the  Soviet  Union 
on  behalf  of  the  captive  peoples.  Con- 
sistent with  our  own  national  interest, 
America  should  constantly  explore  all 
avenues  that  might  lead  to  a  lessening 
of  their  plight. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  present  admin- 
-  Istratlon  is  handling  the  Soviet  Union 
»1th  kid  gloves  while  the  Soviets  and 
Red  China  continue  their  efforts  to  draw 

t      "Vietnam  and  other  pieces  of  the  free 
yVorld  into  the  Communist  sphere. 
Certainly  the  ironies  in  such  a  policy 
should  be  apparent  to  all. 

If  Captive  Nations  Week  again  is  to 

have  the  significance  attached  to  it  when 

I        It   was    first    proclaimed    by   President 

j        Eisenhower  9  years  ago,  then  the  United 

States  must  use  the  United  Nations  and 

other  appropriate  forums  to  make  im- 

mlstakably  clear  our   rejection   of  the 

,        Soviet  takeover  of  the  captive  countries. 
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Let  the  captive  European  peoples  know 
of  our  full  and  uncompromising  support 
for  their  unquenchable  goal  of  national 
and  individual  freedom.  Let  them  know 
that  Americans  are  still  dedicated  to  the 
furtherance  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world  and  to  the  exposifre  of  Communist 
wrongs. 

There  can  be  no  compromise  with 
evil — in  the  United  Nations  or  an>"where 
else.  The  way  to  build  bridges  to  the 
East  is  to  keep  faith  with  the  people  of 
the  captive  nations. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  week  of  July  16-22,  we  are  observing 
the  ninth  annual  Captive  Nations  Week. 
This  week  calls  attention  to  th>  brave  but 
long-suffering  peoples  of  nations  which 
have  been  absorb^  by  the  Soviet  Union 
In  the  name  of  international  communism. 

It  has  been  20  years  since  these  peo- 
ple saw  their  dreams  of  freedom  and  in- 
dependence choked  off  by  a  tyranny 
which  oppresses  and  exploits  them.  We 
in  this  country  have  for  those  20  years 
hoped,  prayed,  and  worked  with  our  free 
world  allies  to  keep  alive  the  hopes  of 
these  people  and  have  sought  in  many 
ways  to  hasten  the  day  when  they  might 
enjoy  the  rights  of  self-expression  and 
self-determination  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled. 

How  long  can  the  dream  of  such 
rights— rights  which  we  often  take  for 
granted — endure  in  the  hearts  of  a  p>eo- 
ple?  We  know  that  after  20  years  these 
people  of  the  captive  nations  continue 
to  cherish  their  hopes  of  freedom  and 
independence.  We  must  continue  our 
work  toward  the  fulfillment  of  those 
hopes — and  in  the  full  knowledge  that 
Justice  will  indeed  prevail  and  that  their 
freedom  and  independence  will  be  re- 
stored. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  congratulate  our  very  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Honorable  Daniel  J.  Flood. 
for  requesting  the  special  order  to  com- 
memorate Captive  Nations  Week,  and  in- 
deed for  his  continuing  and  devoted 
efforts  over  the  years  in  behalf  of  the 
cause  of  the  captive  nations.  He  has  set 
an  example  for  all  to  follow  and  has 
never  faltered  in  his  fight  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  plight  of  over  180  million  peo- 
ple in  the  captive  nations  who  have  lost 
their  precious  liberties. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  captive  na- 
tions proclamation  for  1967,  set  aside 
July  16  through  July  22  for  the  ninth 
annual  observance  of  the  event,  and  has 
urged  our  citizens  to  give  "renewed  de- 
votion to  the  just  aspirations  of  all  peo- 
ples for  national  independence  and 
human  liberty." 

It  is  certainly  fitting  that  we  In  the 
frfee  world  who  have  enjoyed  for  cen- 
turies the  priceless  rights  of  democracy, 
do  all  that  we  can  to  give  hope  and  sup- 
port to  those  captive  nations  which  as- 
pire to  national  independence.  By  so 
doing,  we  not  only  reaffirm  our  dedica- 
tion to  the  noble  principles  of  self-gov- 
ernment established  by  our  Founding 
Fathers,  but  we  also  give  tangible  evi- 
dence to  the  captive  peoples  of  our  re- 
lentless opposition  to  oppression. 

Millions  of  Americans  who  trace  their 
origin  to  the  captive  nations,  and  to 


other  lands,  join  each  year  during  this    ' 
special  week  to  express  their  hope  and 
their  support  for  policies  which  will  free 
the  captive  nations. 

In  my  own  city  of  Chicago,  under  the 
vigorous  and  able  leadership  of  Mayor 
Richard  J.  Daley,  Captive  Nations  Week 
is  being  observed  by  appropriate  cere- 
monies. Mayor  Daley  has  issued  a  pro- 
clamation marking  the  event  and  has 
named  a  Captive  Nations  Week  Com- 
mittee to  coordinate  the  programs  which 
are  being  held. 

Mr.  Viktors  Viksnins  of  the  United 
Latvian  Association,  was  named  chair- 
man, and  Mrs.  Ulana  Celewych  of  the 
Ukrainian  American  Association,  was 
named  Secretary  of  the  Committee  by 
Mayor  Daley.  Other  committee  members 
who  have  been  named  are  as  follows: 
Honorary  Committeb 

Governor  Otto  Kemer. 

Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley. 

The  Honorable  Edward  J.  Derwlnskl. 

The  Honorable  Daniel  Rostenkowskl. 

The  Honorable  Roman  Puclnski. 

The  Honorable  Frank  Annunzlo. 

Professor  Lev.  E.  Dobrlansky. 

His  Excellency  Most  Rev.  Vlncentafi 
Brlzgys. 

The  Honorable  Paul  Chung. 

The  Honorable  Petras  P.  Dauzvardla. 

The  Honorable  Wel-mln  Lee. 

His  Excellency  Most  Rev.  Aleksander 
Nowytzkyi. 

Colonel  Jack  RelUy. 

Jacob  J.  Wolf. 

Prank  D.  Savlckas. 

The  Honorable  John  C.  Kluczynski. 

Mr.  Frederick  E.  Merrltt. 

Mr.  Joe  Martin. 

Dr.  L.  B.  Dzlnlch. 

Dr.  Peter  Hletko. 

Mr.  Walter  A.  Kollacks. 

Dr.  Chester  Plekarczyk. 

Dr.  V.  Romuk. 

Mr.  Anthony  Rudls.     ^ 

Mr.  Ray  Soden. 

Mr.  Paul  Quirlco. 

Rev.  John  Beretta. 

Mrs.  Ulana  Celewych. 

Mr.  Juhon  Holberg. 

Mr.  Viktors  Viksnins. 

ALBANIA 

Rev.  Haflzl  Yousuff  Azem. 
Dr.  Faton  Gashi. 
Mr.  Yaup  XhezaJ. 
Dr.  Isa  SeJdlnaJ. 
Dr.  Kugia. 

ARMENIA 

Mr.  Art  KushdlUan. 

BULGARIA 

Dr.  George  Paprlkoff. 
Mr.  Jordan  Georgiev. 
Mr.  George  Marlnov. 
Mr.  Hrlsto  Gelov. 

BYELORUSSIA 

Mr.  Anthony  Blelenls. 
Mr.  WUllam  Puntus. 
Mrs.  Vera  Romuk. 
Mr.  Nick  Zyznleuskl. 
Mrs.  Tania  Novlk. 

CHINA 

Mr.  Kit  Shent  Mul. 
Mr.  Pack  H.  Wong. 
Mr.  Albert  K.  Leong.     ' 

COSSACKIA 

Mr.  Andrew  Kozlow. 
Mr.  Ivan  KlitnyJ. 
Mr.  Andreas  Mazanow. 

CROATIA 

Mr.  Joe  Stlmac. 
Mrs.  Ivanka  Simatlc. 
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ISi.  Martin  RukAvlna. 
Mrs.  Sandra  Sola. 

CUBA 

Mr.  Arturo  OUvera.  MX) 
Mr.  Augiutln  Rey. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Mr.  Vaclav  Kublcek. 
Mrs.  Vlasta  V'raz. 

ESTONIA 

Profeaaor  Dr.  A   Vot^bus. 
Mr.  Alexander  Koepp. 
Mr.  Oskar  Kookla. 

CEOBCIA 

Mr.  Olmitrl  Gunla. 

GERMANY 

Mr.  Bemhard  Averbeclc. 
Mrs.  IsabeUa  Erbe. 
Mr.  Dieter  K  Schroeder. 

HVNGARY 

Dr.  Frederick  Nagy. 
Mr.  Paul  Qulrlco. 
Bev.  Kornel  Tessenyl. 

KOREA 

Mr.  Kl  Young  Shim. 
Rev.  O.  K.  Un. 
Mr.  Song  W.  So. 

LATVIA 

Mr.  V.  Landmanis 
Mr.  Leonids  Nelm.^als 
Mr.  A.  Vanag3. 
Mr.  Voldemars  Lagzdlna. 

LITHUANIA 

Mr.  Karolls  Avizlenls. 

Mr.  J.  Ingaunls. 

Mr.  J.  Pakalka. 

Mr.  Leon  Pauksta. 

Blr.  Leonas  Prapuolenls. 

Mrs.  Blruta  Vlndaslena. 

'  POLAND 

Mr.  Walter  Steplen. 
Mr.  Boleslaw  BUogan. 
Mr.  Kazlmlerz  Lukomskl. 

SERBIA 

Mr.  Robert  Vyjovlch. 
Mrs.  Roksanda  Panlch. 
Mrs.  Joan  Bulatlvlch. 

SLOVAKIA 

Mr.  Rudolf  Bado. 
Mr.  MUan  Blazek. 
Mr.  Anton  Ondrush. 
Mrs.  Anna  Vlzza. 

SLOvfcfIA 

Mrs.  Olzella  Hozlan. 

Dr.  Ludwlg  A.  Leskovar. 

Father  Vendelln  Spendow,  OSM. 

TTKEAINX 

Mr.  Tara«  Shplkula, 
Mrs.  Ulana  Celewych. 
Dr.  Wolodymyr  Necha]. 
Mr.  TheodoelJ  Noslewych. 

I  want  to  commend  Mr.  Viksnins  and 
the  hard-working  members  of  his  com- 
mittee for  arranging  an  outstanding  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week,  In- 
cluding the  highlight  of  the  week's  ac- 
tivities, the  inspiring  parade  on  State 
Street,  on  July  15,  in  which  over  10.000 
people  marched  to  demonstrate  their 
support  for  the  unfortunate  men  and 
women  whose  fate  it  Is  to  live  In  those 
nations  still  enslaved  by  the  dismal  tyr- 
anny of  communism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  commitment  to  free- 
dom compels  us  to  dedicate  ourselves  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  wherever  It  is  de- 
nied, and  to  support  the  efforts  to 
liberate  the  captive  nations  of  the  world. 

It  Is  my  pleasure  to  include  at  this 
point  In  the  Congressional  Record  May- 


or Daley's  proclamation  on  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  which  follows: 
Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
aian  Communists  have  led.  through  direct 
and  indirec:  aggression,  to  the  subJug.iUon 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary.  Lithuania.  Ukraine,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Latvia.  Elstonla,  White  Ruthenla, 
Rumania,  East  Germ-iny.  Bulgaria.  Mainland 
China.  Armenia.  Azerbaijan.  Georgia.  North 
Korea.  Albania,  Idel-Dral,  Serbia.  Croatia, 
Slovenia,  Tibet.  Cossackla.  Turkestan, 
Slovakia,  North  Vietnam.  Cuba,  and  others; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  by  unanimous  vote  parsed  Public  Law 
86-90  establishing  the  third  week  in  July 
each  year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  invit- 
ing the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  week  with  appropriate  prayers,  cere- 
monies and  activities  expressing  their  sym- 
pathy with  and  supfxjrt  for  the  Just  aspira- 
tions of  captive  peoples  for  freedom  and  In- 
dependence; and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Chicago  Is  linked  to 
those  captive  nations  through  the  bonds  of 
family,  since  numbered  among  the  people  of 
Chicago  are  hundreds  of  thou-sands  of  our 
citizens  who  through  nativity  or  ancestry 
treasure  the  herit.ige  which  endowed  them 
with  the  culture  and  Industry  which  are 
theirs;  and 

Whereas,  these  nations  have  been  made 
captive  by  the  Imperialistic,  aggressive  and 
heartless  policies  of  communism;  and 

Whereas,  the  peoples  of  these  communist- 
dominated  nations  have  been  deprived  of 
their  national  independence  and  their  Indi- 
vidual liberties;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  appropriate  and  prop^  to 
demoiistrate  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive 
nations  the  support  of  the  people  of  the  City 
of  Cl'.lcago  for  their  Ju5t  aspirations  for  free- 
dom and  national  independence;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  Chlcngo,  as  do  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  want  for 
the  peoples  of  the  world  the  same  freedom 
and  ju.stice  which  Is  theirs: 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Richard  J.  Daley,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Chicago,  do  hereby  designate 
the  week  beginning  July  15.  1967  as  Captive 
Nations  Week. 

I  urge  the  people  of  Chicago  to  Join  In  the 
programs  arranged  for  observance  of  the 
occasion,  and  I  urge  all  of  our  churches,  our 
educational  ln.*tltutions  and  all  media  of 
communication  to  Db.'serve  the  plight  of  the 
communist-dominated  nations  and  to  Join 
In  support  of  the  Just  aspirations  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  captive  nations 

I  especially  encourage  everyone  to  con- 
cretely demonstrate  his  or  her  Interest  In 
the  people  Imprisoned  in  the  captive  nations 
by  their  attendance  at  or  participation  in  the 
p.irade  to  be  held  on  St.ite  Street  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  July  15  at  12:00  P.  M. 

Dated  this  6th  day  of  July.  A.  D..  19G7. 

Mayor. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  establishment  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  through  congressional 
action  in  1959  constituted  a  formal 
commitment  by  the  American  people 
through  their  representatives  to  re- 
affirm each  year  that  the  plight  of  the 
millions  of  people  held  in  Communist 
captivity  will  never  be  ignored  by  or 
acceptable  to  Americans.  Needless  to  say, 
a  formal  commitment  was  unnecessary 
to  insure  that  the  American  people,  who 
deeply  cherish  the  legacy  of  freedom 
which  is  ours  by  birth,  would  ever  be- 
come apathetic  toward  the  political, 
economic,  and  individual  enslavement  to 
which  the  captive  peoples  have  been  sub- 
jected. The  formal  commitment  made  in 
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1959  instead  designates  a  week  each  year 
during  which  vocal  expression  can  be 
given  to  the  anguish  continually  in  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people  for  those 
who  fall  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  of  perse- 
cution following  World  War  11. 

The  atrocities  perpetrated  against  the 
captive  peoples  who  fell  prey  to  Russian 
postwar  colonialism  were  indeed  a  hor- 
rendous international  crime,  a  crime 
against  humanity  which  will  remain  a 
blight  on  human  history.  Terrorism,  mass 
deportations,  and  comprehensive  sub- 
jugation were  the  instruments  by  which 
entire  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  were 
forced  to  submit  to  superimposed  politi- 
cal structures  directed  from  Moscow. 
Communism,  which  at  one  time  as  a 'bud- 
ding ideology  appealed  to  many  equali- 
tarian  idealists  throughout  the  world, 
which  promised  rapid  development  to  im- 
poverished nations,  was  disrobed,  shock- 
ing the  world  with  its  naked  brutality 
and  injustice,  by  the  criminal  methods 
employed  by  Soviet  leaders  to  establish 
and  insure  continued  Soviet  domination 
of  the  captive  nations.  The  inhumane 
and  abominable  methods  by  which  the 
Soviet  Union  has  milltantly  suppressed 
subsequent  rebellions  against  Communist 
tyrannies  by  these  courageous  victims 
has  further  underlined  the  despicable 
nature  of  communism. 

We  to  whom  individual  freedom  is  im- 
measurably precious  can  appreciate  the 
despair  tliat  these  captive  peoples  have 
experienced  in  having  their  personal  and 
national  freedom  torn  from  them.  How- 
ever, in  spite  of  the  abject  despair  in 
which  they  must  continue  to  endure 
their  subjugation,  despite  the  indoctri- 
nation in  which  they  are  continually  en- 
veloped, a  great  number  of  these  people 
continue  to  resist  in  spirit  and  often  in 
action  to  a(*cept  their  enslavement  as 
irrevocable.  The  Soviet  Union  will  never 
succeed  in  stifling  the  undercurrent  of 
national  and  cultural  consciousness  of 
those  they  hold  in  bondage.  Bles.sed  with 
rich  and  unique  cultural  and  national 
heritages,  these  people  refuse  to  relin- 
quish their  identification  with  their  past 
personal  and  national  independence, 
they  refuse  to  terminate  their  hopes  for 
future  liberation. 

Americans  and  freedom-loving  people 
throughout  the  world  are  prevented  by 
thfc  harsh  reality  of  the  precarious  nu- 
clear deterrent  balance  to  which  man- 
kind through  its  own  ingenuity  has  un- 
fortunately arrived  from  assisting  these 
people  to  throw  off  the  shackles  by  which 
they  are  bound.  We  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity, however,  to  once  again  express 
our  most  heartfelt  moral  support  for  the 
unfortunate  victims  of  Communist  colo- 
nialism. May  our  numerous  voices  pene- 
trate the  wall  of  silence  which  encloses 
the  captive  people  and  reassure  them 
that  in  spirit  we  share  their  deprivation 
and  despair,  as  well  as  their  yndying 
hope.  > 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the 
ninth  annual  observance  of  a  special 
week  set  aside  to  keep  our  Nation  cog- 
nizant of  the  situation  in  which  many 
others  find  themselves — captives  of  a 
way  of  life  and  form  of  government  to 
which  loyalty  Is  contrary  to  their  his- 
toric belief  and  will.  For  these  people. 


hope  must  continue  to  flourish.  If  we  as 
Members  of  this  House  can  supply  some 
hope  through  reiterating  the  feelings 
being  experienced  and  expressed  here  to- 
day, their  resolve  to  be  free  from  the 
yoke  of  tjTanny  will  be  strengthened. 

Albania,  Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia,  Cuba — these  names  and  others 
once  were  spoken  among  the  citizens 
with  a  ring  of  national  pride  and  na- 
tional purpose.  They  had  an  Identity 
separate  and  apart  from  other  nations, 
yet  linked  to  other  nations  of  the  world 
through  a  common  respect.  Today  their 
freedoms  lie  buried  beneath  regimes  of 
totalitarianism.  But  their  hopes  are  yet 
alive,  though  their  captors  strive  to  dim 
them. 

Each  year  that  we  have  observed  this 
occasion,  more  young  people  in  these 
captive  countries  have  received  the  edu- 
cation Intended  to  submerge  forever  the 
desire  to  return  to  individual  national 
entity.  The  generations  now  developing 
are  not  being  imbued  with  a  patriotic 
fervor  for  return  to  freedom,  but  rather 
are  being  tantalized  with  the  false 
promises  of  communism,  which  others 
have  found  to  result  in  disillusionment. 

Along  with  the  loss  of  freedom  for  its 
people,  the  world  can  ill  afford  a  further 
spread  of  the  economic  problems  that 
beset  Communist  countries.  The  free 
world  is  getting  smaller,  and  we  must 
'guard  against  emissaries  to  our  shores 
bringing  smiles  and  polite  words,  when 
the  actions  are  still  those  of  subjugation. 

These  are  some  thoughts  for  contem- 
plation during  Captive  Nations  Week, 
when  we  remember  those  peoples  whose 
sacrifices  were  so  great  that  the  rewards 
should  be  something  other  than  tyranny. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
international  crisis  of  these  last  months 
serves  to  emphasize  the  Importance  of 
our  recognition  of  this  week,  which  is 
Captive  Nations  Week. 

By  our  observance  in  the  United  States, 
we  show  our  support  of  the  right  of  all 
people  to  pursue  their  political,  economic, 
and  cultural  development  as  they  deem 
best.  This  support  will  encourage  and 
nurture  the  hope  for  freedom  for  those 
still  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  tyranny 
and  enslavement  that  engulfs  millions 
of  people. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  we  in  this 
country  set  aside  at  least  one  week  each 
year  to  focus  our  attention  on  those 
people  seeking  to  attain  liberty  and  in- 
dependence. Their  morale  is  their  strong- 
est weapon,  and  we.  who  often  take  for 
granted  the  rights  of  democracy,  can  re- 
inforce this  weapon  by  showing  that  their 
plight  is"  recognized  and  their  energies 
are  still  appreciated.  Through  our  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week,  we 
can  reafBrm  our  determination  to  sup- 
port the  establishment  of  democratic 
principles  and  eventual  freedom  for  these 
subjugated  people. 

Coming  so  soon  after  the  symbolic  days 
of  July  4,  which  we  cherish  in  the 
United  States,  and  July  14,  Bastille  Day, 
of  great  significance  to  Prance.  Captive 
Nations  Week  emphasizes  even  more  our 
own  commitment  to  democracy,  and  the 
concern  which  free  people  must  feel  for 
those  who  do  not  have  It.^ 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week  Is  of 


great  significance  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  entire  world. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  cannot 
permit  themselves  to  ignore  the  reality 
of  1  billion  people  living  in  Conununlst- 
dominated  captive  nations.  We  cannot 
forget  that  the  strategy  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  to  ever  expand  the  territory 
imder  its  Influence  and  control.  The  re- 
cent crisis  in  the  Middle  East  Is  vivid 
evidence  that  this  scheme  has  not  been 
abandoned. 

We  must  restate  and  reafBrm  our  con- 
cern for  those  nations  which  are  now 
captive  or  In  danger  of  becoming  cap- 
tive; we  must  reassure  the  world  that 
we  will  never  acquiesce  to  the  permanent 
bondage  of  any  people. 

Hope,-  courage,  and  love  of  freedom 
still  live  within  the  hearts  of  the  people 
of  the  satellite  nations.  Deprivation  of 
liberty  does  not  destroy  the  desire  for  it. 
We  have  but  to  recall  the  Himgarlan  up- 
rising of  1956  to  become  dramatically 
aware  of  this  fact.  The  freedom-loving 
people  of  Himgary  fought  valiantly,  but 
vainly,  to  shed  their  totalitarian  yoke. 
There  are  perhaps  millions  of  people  who 
would  work  and  struggle  just  as  bravely 
for  their  own  liberation  if  they  were 
aware  our  sympathy  were  forthcoming. 
In  the  face  of  such  courage,  we  must  feel 
duty-boimd  to  rededicate  ourselves  to 
achieving  liberty  for  all  nations  of  the 
world.  We  cannot  permit  ourselves  to 
continue  to  neglect  the  plight  of  those 
helpless  people  whose  aspirations  for  the 
recovery  of  their  liberty  and  independ- 
ence have  gone  imfulfilled.  The  con- 
science of  the  world  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  sleep;  It  must  be  awakened  and 
fired  to  meet  the  challenge  presented  by 
the  yearning  of  the  captive  nations  for 
their  liberty. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  observe  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  so  that  we  may  offi- 
cially manifest  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world  our  deep  and  lasting  concern  for 
the  liberty  of  all  nations,  and  to  reassert 
our  willingness  to  lead  those  who  wish  to 
follow  us  in  the  pursuit  of  the  cherished 
fruits  of  freedom  and  the  goal  of  uni- 
versal liberty;  we  affirm  that  we  will  not 
rest  while  these  are  withheld  from  any 
who  desire  them. 

Mrs.  GRIPPITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  we  celebrated  with  fireworks 
and  picnic  baskets  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  our  Nation,  the  beginning  of  the 
American  dream.  It  was  a  happy  occasion 
as  well  as  a  time  when  each  of  us  in  our 
own  heart  took  stock  of  the  meaning  of 
freedom  and  its  promise. 

The  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  so  shortly  after  the  celebration  of 
our  own  Independence  Day  is  a  sharp  re- 
minder that  many  millions  of  the  world's 
people  are  not  as  blessed  as  we,  and  that 
the  struggle  for  freedom  continues.  Let 
•us  give  voice  then  to  the  aspirations  of 
all  mankind  for  liberty  and  justice. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Americans 
are  once  again  joining  together  to  speak 
in  defense  of  the  cause  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world.  Durhig  Captive 
Nations  Week,  we  not  only  renew  our 
own  commitment  to  freedom,  but  we  are 
also  telling  those  who  live  under  the  yoke 
of  Communist  imperialism  that  they 
shmild  not  give  up  hope. 

We  are  now  engaged  In  the  ninth  an- 


nual observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week.  It  is  good  that  we  take  this  time 
to  focus  attention  on  the  fact  that  hun- 
dreds of  milhons  of  people  live  under  the 
totaUtarian  domination  of  communism. 
To  these  people,  freedom  is  denied.  We 
owe  it  to  them,  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  to 
protect  freedom  where  it  exists,  and  to 
dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  its  extension 
whenever  and  wherever  possible, 

In  a  speech  prepared  for  delivery  oh 
the  day  of  his  assassination,  John  P. 
Kermedy  said: 

In  today's  world,  freedom  can  be  lost 
without  a  shot  being  fired,  by  ballots  a«  well 
as  bullets.  The  success  of  our  leadership  is 
dependent  upon  respect  for  our  mission  in 
the  world  as  well  as  our  missiles — on  a 
clearcf  recognition  of  the  virtues  of  free- 
dom as  well  as  the  evils  of  tyranny. 

It  is  to  these  ends  that  we  must  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  during  Captive  Na- 
tions Week — a  clearer  recognition  of  the 
virtues  of  freedom  as  well  as  the  evils  of 
tyranny.  , 

The  leaders  of  the  Communist  world 
have  shown,  by  their  words  and  deeds, 
that  they  are  opposed  to  freedom  and 
democracy.  They  have  done  all  within 
their  power  to  destroy  the  individual 
and  national  independence  of  those 
whom  they  have  ground  under  their 
heels. 

The  citizens  of  captive  nations*  may 
have  lost  their  freedom  temporarily  but 
there  Is  strong  evidence  they  have  not 
lost  hope  or  their  desire  to  regain  it.  As 
long  as  freedom  exists  somewhere  in  the 
world,  as  long  as  free  people  remain  un- 
swerving in  their  determination  to  keep 
freedom  alive,  hope  will  flourish  hi  the 
captive  nations  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

And  so.  during  this  week,  we  must  re- 
affirm a  twofold  promise:  To  remain 
firm  against  further  Communist  usur- 
pation in  the  world,  and  to  do  all  within 
our*power  to  work  for  the  ultimate  libera- 
tion of  every  captivS  nation. 

Our  heritage  requires  that  we  keep  the 
lamp  of  liberty  lit.  Oppressed  people  have 
traditionally  looked  to  us  for  hope  and 
inspiration.  I  hope  that  the  oppressors 
of  the  captive  nations  are  listening  and 
note  well  what  is  being  said  throughout 
America  and  elsewhere  in  the  world  this 
week,  so  they  will  fully  realize  that  we 
are  determined  and  steadfast  in  our 
intention  to  stamp  out  tyranny  wherever 
it  exists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  their  signif- 
icant and  instructive  contents.  I  request 
that  the  following  items  be  appended  at 
this  point  in  the  Record:  The  June  25 
notice  in  the  Syracuse  Post  Standard. 
"Captive  Nations  Speaker";  two  interest- 
ing releases  on  the  Captive  Nations  Con- 
ference held  in  the  Maj^ower  Hotel  on 
July  15;  a  "Manifesto  for  Captive  Nations 
Week — 1967."  issued  by  the  Conference  of 
Americans  of  Central  and  Eastern  Euro- 
pean Descent — CACEED — in  New  York 
City;  the  article  by  Robert  S.  Allen  and 
Paul  Scott  on  "The  Soviet's  Captive  Na- 
tions," which  appeared  in  the  July  8 
Issue  of  the  Philadelphia  Dally  News; 
and  a  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America  release  on  June  18.  "Captive 
Nations  Author  Urges  U.S.-U.S.SJI. 
Policy  Review": 
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[ntxa  Syracuse  (NT.)   Post  Standard,  June 

25.  19671 

CAPrrvE  Nations  Speak.es 

A  Xormer  Inmate  of  a  Soviet  prison  camp 
will  b«  tbe  featured  speaker  at  the  m.iin  rally 
July  21  In  Syracuse  in  observance  of  Captive 
NaUonsWeek.  July  17  23 

The  Captive  Nations  Committee  of  Syra- 
cuse and  Onondaga  County,  in  announcing 
the  observance,  authorized  by  Congressional 
decree,  said  that  the  annual  rally  wUl  be 
conducted  at  7  45  p.m.,  July  21,  at  American 
Legion  Poet  41.  123  S.  Clinton  St. 

The  speaker  will  be  Rev.  Walter  Clszett,  S.J., 
of  the  John  XXIII  Center  for  Eastern  Chris- 
tian Studies  at  Fordham  University.  Prom 
IMT  to  1962  he  was  held  In  a  Soviet  prison 
camp.  His  experiences  were  toid  in  a  book 
called  "With  God  in  Russia  ' 

On  July  17,  the  start  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  win  be  announced  by  a  Joint  proclama- 
tion Issued  by  Mayor  William  P.  Walsh  and 
County  Executive  John   H    Mulroy. 

Co-chairman  Tlbor  Helcz  said  the  hon- 
orary ccHnmlttee  for  Syracuse  and  Onondaga 
County  Includes  Walsh.  Mulroy,  Bishop  Wal- 
ter A.  Poery;  Rev.  Robert  Grimm  of  the  Syra- 
cuse Council  of  Churches,  and  Congressman 
James  Hanley.  Chairman  of  the  Syracuse  Cap- 
tive Nations  Committee  is  Dr.  Anthony  Bous- 
caren  of  LeMoyne  College. 

The  committee  includes  representatives 
from  the  following  nationalities;  Armenians, 
Estonians,  Latvians,  Hungarians,  Polish,  Slo- 
vak  and    Ukrainian. 

A  leading  intellectual  in  the  Captive  Na- 
tlona  Movement  yesterday  (July  15 1  called 
on  all  Intellectuals  to  recognize  Russian  Im- 
perlaUsm  as  the  major  cause  of  the  current 
attempt  to  liquidate  Israel. 

Profeasor  Roman  Smal-Stocki,  Visiting 
Profeeaor,  Catholic  University,  said  that  after 
liquidating  the  Jewish  autonomous  Republic, 
Blro-Bldlan,  and  strangling  Judaism  Inalrtft 
the  Soviet  Union.  Russian  Communists  have 
linked  up  with  Arab  antt-semltea  to  destroy 
the  Israelis. 

By  their  support  of  the  Arab  radicals,  Pro- 
feasor Smal-Stockl  said,  the  Soviets  also  hope 
to  forestall  any  effort  of  the  Panlslatnic 
Movement  to  undertake  the  liberation  of 
some  40,000,000  people  in  Islamic  "captive 
nations"  Inside  the  Soviet  Union  and,  at  the 
same  time,  deny  Middle  East  oil  to  the  West. 
Be  added: 

"All  Intellectuals  in  Exirope  had  the  deep- 
est understanding  of  otir  demand  of  self- 
determination,  religious  and  political  free- 
dom and  the  dignity  of  the  person  in  our 
struggle  against  Red  Fascism.  But  where  Is 
the  help  of  Amencaui  liberalism  and  social- 
ism for  these  Ideals  of  the  Captive  Nations 
movement?  .  .  .  Where  are  the  voices  of 
American  universities  In  defense  of  academic 
freedom  In  the  govlet  Union?  .  .  .  Why  do 
they  not  fight  for  human  rights  and  civil 
llbutles  also  for  the  Captive  Nations?" 

Profess<v  Smal-Stockl's  plea  for  suppwrt 
of  liberals  was  made  at  a  Captive  Nations 
Conference  In  Washington.  DC  launching 
ninth  annual  observances  of  Captive  Nations 
Week,  proclaimed  by  President  Johnson  for 
July  19-22. 

WasHiMCTON,  D.C.  July  15. — "One  week  of 
demonstrations  in  North  Viet  Nam  against 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  war  policies  would  do  more 
to  force  Ho  to  the  negotiating  table  than  a 
month  of  bombings",  Donald  L.  Miller.  Exec- 
utive Director,  National  Captive  Nations 
Committee,  said  here  today. 

"Our  use  of  conventional  means  and  self- 
tmpossd  limited  goals  In  confronting  an  all- 
out  revolutionary  war  waged  against  us  ac- 
ootmU  for  the  high  cost  of  the  Viet  Nam  war 
and  Its  still  uncertain  outcome".  Miller  said. 
He  suggested  that  conventional  means  be 
supplemented    by   sending    teams    of    peace 


workers  into  North  Viet  Nam  to  organize 
anti-war   demonstrations   against   Ho. 

Commenting  on  the  ethics  involved.  Miller 
said:  'The  North  Vietnamese  rulers  have 
been  sending  agitators  Into  the  South  for 
ten  or  so  years.  Why  g:ve  the  Communists 
in  the  north  any  more  sanctuary  against 
modern,  unconvention.»l  forms  of  con0lct 
than  we  have  given  them  in  respect  to  our 
bombing?" 

Miller  spoke  during  a  Captive  Nations  Con- 
ference which  launched  1967  observances  of 
Captive  Nations  Week,  proclaimed  by  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  for  July   19-23. 


Manifesto  fob  Captivx  Nations  Week — 1967 
to  the   american   people! 

During  the  third  week  of  Jixly,  1967  Ameri- 
cans from  all  walks  of  life  will  mark  the  9th 
annual  observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
in  nationwide  manifestations,  rallies,  cere- 
monies and  other  public  gatherings.  These 
observances,  held  s;nce  the  passage  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution,  are  legally 
provided  for  in  US.  Public  Law  86-90,  They 
serve  as  a  i>owerful  moral  symbol  signifying 
that  Americans  will  never  forget  the  captive 
nations  or  accommodate  themselves  to  their 
permanent  captivity 

The  Conference  of  Americans  of  Central 
and  Eistern  European  Descent  iC.\CEED)  Is 
an  organization  of  American  citizens  of  Cen- 
tral and  Eastern  ETuropean  Descent.  Their 
countries  of  origin — Albania.  Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia,  B^tonla.  Hungary.  Latvia, 
Lithuania.  Poland.  Romania  and  Ukraine — 
are  presently  under  Communist  domination. 

In  supporting  all  the  captive  nations  in 
their  unending  struggle  for  freedom  and  na- 
tional self-determination.  CACEED  calls  on 
all  Americans  to  manifest  their  public  sup- 
port of  the  aspirations  of  the  captive  nations 
everywhere  to  restore  their  freedom  and  na- 
tional Independence, 

Public  Law  86-90  specifically  directs  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that: 

,  .  these  submerged  nations  look  to  the 
United  States,  as  the  citadel  of  human  free- 
dom, for  leadership  In  bringing  about  their 
liberation  and  independence,  and  in  restor- 
ing to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their  Christian, 
Jewish.  Moslem.  Buddhist  and  other  religi- 
ous freedoms,  and  of  their  individual  liber- 
ties .  .  ." 

Furthermore,  Public  Law  86-90  stresses 
most  emphatically  that  Comunlst  Russia  Is 
the  enslaver  of  the  captive  nations  in  these 
clear  and  unmistakable   terms: 

"...  The  Imperialistic  policies  of  Commu- 
nist Russia  have  led,  through  direct  and  In- 
direct aggression,  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
national  independence  of  Poland,  Hungary, 
Lithuania.  Ukraine.  Czechoslovakia ,  Latvia. 
Estonia,  White  Ruthenla,  Romania,  East 
Germany,  Bulgaria,  inainland  China.  Ar- 
menia, Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea, 
Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackla,  Turke- 
stan, North  Vietnam,  and  others,  .  ," 

The  observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
In  1967  la  especially  significant  and  mean- 
ingful in  the  light  of  such  International 
situations  as  the  U  S.  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam, the  Israeli-Arab  conflict  in  the  Middle 
East,  the  Chinese-Soviet  rift  and  the  emer- 
gence of  Communist-sfHDnsored  grucrrlllas  In 
Venezuela.  Peru,  Guatemala  and  Bolivia. 
With  the  exception  of  the  sudden  and  re- 
grettable conflict  in  the  Middle  East,  the  un- 
mistakable source  of  other  troubles  in  the 
world  is  Communist  Russia  and  its  subser- 
vient communist  puppets.  The  trl-Continent 
Communist  Conference,  held  In  1966  in  Ha- 
vana, was  financed  and  politically  directed 
by  the  Kremlin  At  this  conference  it  was 
decided  to  launch  a  series  of  "wars  of  na- 
tional liberation"  and  create  "many  Viet- 
nama"  in  Latin  America. 

Captive  Nations  Week  will  provide  a  fitting 
occasion  for  our  rededlcatlon  to  the  cause  of 
universal  freedom,  and  especially  to  the  free- 


dom of  the  captive  nations  who  have  been 
denied  this  precious  huniuii  attribute  by 
Communist  Russia. 

The  U.S.  Government  for  the  first  time 
recognized  the  existence  of  all  the  captive 
nations  by  enacting  Public  Law  86-90. 

All  of  us  should  recall  the  words  of  Presl- 
dent  John  P,  Kennedy,  who  stated: 

"...  This  country  must  never  recognize 
the  situation  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  as  a 
permanent  one,  but  must,  by  all  peaceful 
means,  keep  alive  the  hopes  of  freedom  for 
the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations  .' .  ." 

We  recall  also  that  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Message 
to  Congress  on  January  12,  1966,  declared 
that  the  most  important  principle  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  was: 

"support  of  national  independence,  the 
right  of  ejLch  people  to  govern  themselvei 
and  shape  their  oicn  institutions  .  .  ."  be- 
cause "the  insistent  urge  toicard  nati'oruil 
independence  is  the  strongest  force  of  to- 
day's world:' 

Yet,  despite  these  forceful  utterances,  we 
notice  with  regret  that  there  exists  a  pro- 
nounced attitude  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  to- 
wards a  political  accommodation  of  the 
Communist  regimes  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe.  While  the  United  States  is  staunchly 
and  rightly  oppKJsed  to  Communist  aggres- 
sion in  Vietnam,  it  espouses  a  "neutral" 
course  toward  the  Communist  aggression  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  in  "building 
bridges  of  understanding"  with  the  Commu- 
nist regimes  therein  rather  than  with  the 
captive  peoples. 

These  American  overtures  for  "peaceful 
coexistence"  were  flatly  rejected  by  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Communist  Parties  held  in  April, 
1967  In  Karlovy  Vary.  Czechoslovakia,  where 
the  United  States  was  condemned  for  Its  In- 
volvement In  Vietnam,  and  the  U.S.  "build- 
ing of  bridges  of  understanding"  was  simply 
ignored.  F\irthermore,  Marshal  Andrei  Grech- 
ko,  the  new  Soviet  Defense  Minister,  casti- 
gated the  U.S.  Government,  calling  It  "an 
aggressor  of  great  magnitude  " 

Captive  Nations  Week  in  1967  affords  a 
national  forum  for  the  discussion  of  issue* 
affecting  our  national  interest  and  security. 

Realism  requires  that  we.  a&  a  nation,  must    ' 
face  some  stern  and  Irrefutable  facts: 

The  Soviet  Union  continuee  to  remain  toe 
power  base  of  the  Red  Empire,  and  that  all 
other  Communist  regimes,  including  that  of 
Peking,  depend  ultimately  on  Moscow  for 
their  political  survival. 

The  appearances  of  some  liberalization  In 
Central  and  Eastern  Europ>e  are  well  obviated 
by  the  totalitarian  rule,  with  evidence 
mounting  dally  as  to  new  oppreslve  measures. 
In  the  USSR  and  Its  satellites. 

Lastly,  we  see  that  Moscow,  despite  Its  Ideo- 
logical conflict  with  Peking,  has  been  In- 
creasing military  and  flnanclal  aid  to  North 
Vietnam,  and  made  unmistakably  clear  that 
In  the  event  of  a  U.S. -Chinese  confronta- 
tion over  Vietnam,  it  will  definitely  side  with 
Red  China  against  the  United  States. 

Therefore,  In  commemorating  Captive  Na- 
tions week  1967,  we: 

Fully  support  US,  Policy  In  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere  in  resisting  Communist  aggression 
and  Communist  attempts  at  world  domina- 
tion. But  we  equally  insist  that  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment should  adopt  a  firm  policy  toward 
the  Communist  aggression  and  domination  of 
the  captive  nations  of  Central  and  Eastern 
E^a^ope 

We  accuse  the  ^vlet  Government  of  vio- 
lating its  solemn  promises  of  freedom  and 
Independence  to  the  nations  made  captive 
during  and  after  World  War  n — BulgaxU, 
Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Hungary,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Poland  and  Romania; 

We  further  accuse  the  Soviet  Government 
of  forcibly  depriving  the  nations  within  lU    | 
own  borders  of  the  promised  right  of  self-     ; 
determination  and  of  destroying  the  formerly 
free  and  independent  states  of  Ukraine  and 


of  the  other  non-Russian  nations  Inside  the 
USSR: 

We  condemn  the  Communist  enslavement 
of  mainland  China,  North  Korea,  North  Viet- 
nam, Tibet  and  Cuba. 

We  urge  the  U.S.  Government  and  the  gov- 
ernments of  all  other  free  nations  to  prevail 
upon  the  United  Natle^ns  to  Institute  a  U.N. 
Committee  to  Investigate  Soviet  Russian 
communist  enslavement  and  persecution  of 
the  captive  nations  under  Its  direct  and  in- 
direct domination: 

We  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Government  to  un- 
dertake measures  in  the  U.N.  that  the  Decla- 
ration on  the  Granting  of  Independence  to 
Colonial  Countries,  adopted  by  the  U.N.  on 
October  14,  1960.  be  applied  to  all  the  captive 
nations  as  enumerated  In  the  U.S.  Captive 
Nations  Week  Resolution  of  July  17,  1959. 

We  call  on  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  take  part  in  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  observances.  July  16-22,  1967,  and 
to  manifest  their  wholehearted  support  and 
sympathy  for  the  Just  aspirations  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  to  pledge 
their  moral  end  material  assistance  In  their 
long  and  unequal  struggle  for  the)r  freedom 
and  national  statehood  which  has  been  sup- 
pressed by  the  Kremlin  and  its  subservient 
Communist  satellite  regimes. 

The  Soviet's  Captive  Nations 

One  of  the  disturbing  results  of  the 
Kosygln-Johnson  talks  has  been  the  water- 
ing down  of  this  year's  proclamation  des- 
ignating the  third  week  In  July  as  "Captive 
Nations  Week." 

As  drafted  by  the  President's  foreign  policy 
advisers,  this  year's  proclamation  bears  little 
resemblance  to  those  Issued  since  1959,  when 
Congress  "authorized  and  requested"  the 
President  to  set  aside  seven  days  to  toke  note 
of  the  world's  captive  nations. 

In  his  latest  proclamation  the  President 
limits  himself  to  saying  that  freedom  and 
Justice  are  the  inalienable  rights  of  all  peo- 
ples and  that  the  basic  rights  are  presently 
denied  to  many  people. 

Missing  from  the  proclamation,  _  Is  any 
statement  accusing  the  Soviet  government  of 
enslaving  various  Eastern  European  nations, 
one  of  the  original  purposes  of  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week." 

When  the  congressional  resolution  origi- 
nally approved  the  week,  It  caused  a  stir 
because  Vice  President  Richard  NUon  was 
In  Moscow  at  the  time,  and  President  Elsen- 
hower's proclamation  accused  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment of  "imperialistic  and  aggressive" 
policies. 

Nixon,  on  his  return,  said  the  then  Soviet 
Premier  Nlklta  Khrushchev  told  him  "this 
resolution  stinks."  .\nd,  according  to  Nixon, 
"He  spelled  out  what  he  meant  In  earthy 
four-letter  words." 

During  the  Glassboro  meeting  Soviet  Pre- 
mier Alexei  Kosygln  asked  President  Johnson 
If  he  was  going  "to  complicate  U.S. -Soviet 
relations  by  Issuing  a  Captive  Nations  proc- 
lamation." 

After  a  moment  of  silence  President  John- 
son replied:  "If  there  Is  a  proclamation, 
there  will  be  no  mention  of  the  Soviet  Union." 

Several  of  Johnson's  foreign  policy  advisers, 
who  overheard  the  exchange,  have  lobbied 
strongly  against  the  Issuance  of  any  proc- 
lamation this  year. 

One  of  the  most  vocal  of  these  has  been 
presidential  assistant  Walt  Rostow,  author 
of  a  policy  paper  stating  that  one  of  the 
prime  U.S.  foreign  {XJllcy  objectives  should 
be  "tD  help  Russia  obtain  the  great  nation 
status  she  deserves."  i  , 

A  Central  Intelligence  Agency  report  on 
Soviet  objectives  for  1967  flatly  states  that 
"the  downgrading  and  eventual  elimination 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  is  high  on  the 
priority  list  of  Russia's  psycho-polltlcal  war- 
fare." 


Captivk  Nations  Authoh  Ubgeb  U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
Policy  Review 
The  author  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
Resolution  (Public  Law  86-90)  urged  last 
night  that  Congress  undertake  a  complete 
review  of  VS.  policy  toward  the  USSR,  Ad- 
dressing a  banquet  celebrating  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  the  Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army 
In  the  Statler-Hllton  Hotel,  Dr.  Lev  E.  Do- 
brlansky,  professor  of  Georgetown  University 
and  also  president  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee  of  America,  stated  "The  Middle 
Ea&t  crisis  Is  further  evidence  of  the  long 
overdue  need  for  a  thorough  Congressional 
review  of  our  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union, 
The  Russians  really  triggered  off  this  crisis, 
and  If  It  wasn't  for  the  heroic  determination 
of  Israel,  we  today  would  be  seeing  quite  a 
spectacle  of  Russian  diplomatic  obstruction- 
ism and  maneuvering  to  seal  their  bold  on 
the  Middle  East." 

TWenty-flve  years  ago,  during  World  War 
II.  the  Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army  was  formed 
and  fought  against  both  the  Nazis  and  the 
Russian  Communists.  The  army,  known  as 
UPA,  continued  its  mlllUry  forays  against 
the  Russians  untU  1950,  when  remnants  went 
Into  a  political  underground  that  exists -In 
parts  of  the  Soviet  Union  today.  Celebrations 
are  being  held  in  this  country  and  elsewhere 
In  the  West  on  UPA's  25th  anniversary. 

In  making  his  plea  the  Georgetown  pro- 
fessor pointed  out  that  "we  have  never  had 
a  full  review,  a  Great  Debate,  concerning  our 
policy  toward  the  USSR.  If  one  were  held, 
the  American  people  would  be  amazed  to 
witness  the  heap  of  misconceptions  and  false 
assumptions  on  which  this  policy  Is  based." 
Dr.  Dobrlansky  challenged  our  legislators  to 
make  this  first  try,  which  he  contends  "would 
go  a  long  way  to  dissipate  present  Illusions 
about  "buUdlng  bridges  to  Eastern  Europe,' 
'detente,'  'accommodation'  and  other  wishful 
steps  that  are  not  even  In  harmony  with  the 
principles  and  traditions  of  our  country." 
)  It  was  announced  at  the  gathering  that  a 
new  book  written  by  the  Georgetown  pro- 
fessor under  the  title  of  The  Vulnerable  Rus- 
sians will  be  released  this  October,  on  the 
very  eve  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Rus- 
sian Bolshevik  revolution.  It  Is  now  being 
publicized  as  "An  American  Answer  to  the 
Fraudulent  '50th'." 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  this  week  of  July  16-22, 
Americans  everywhere  will  join  in  a 
great  undertaking — observance  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week.  I  am  happy  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  Congress  in  com- 
memoration of  this  Important  occasion. 

Since  its  establishment  in  1959,  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  has  become  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  American  national  life.  Dur- 
ing the  third  week  of  July,  each  year, 
Americans  everywhere  hold  appropriate 
ceremonies,  television  and  radio  pro- 
grams, and  public  discussion  forums  in 
remembrance  of  the  nearly  1  billion  fel- 
low human  beings  trapped  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  In  my  own  city  of  Chicago, 
Captive  J^ations  Week  is  traditionally 
observed  with  enthusiasm  and  with  ded- 
ication, and  this  year  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  most  meaningful  of  these  occa- 
sions. 

For  the  people  in  the  Third  District  of 
Chicago,  as  well  as  throughout  this  great 
land  of  ours,  are  aware  of  the  indivisi- 
bility of  freedom.  They  know  that  wher- 
ever any  human  being  is  oppressed, 
wherever  any  fellow  being  is  denied  the 
most  elemental  right  of  human  liberty, 
then  their  own  liberty  ia  diminished.  As 
the  great  poet  John  Donne  expressed  It: 

No  man  Is  an  Island  unto  himself.  Every 
man  Is  a  piece  of  the  continent  ...  a  part 


of  the  main.  Every  man's  death  diminishes 
me  because  I  am  involved  in  all  mankind. 
Therefore,  send  not  to  learn  for  whom  the 
bell  tolls  ...  It  tolls  for  thee. 

And,  every  man's  enslavement  dimin- 
ishes me  because  I  am  involved  in  all 
mankind. 

Today,  untold  millions  of  our  fellow- 
men  languish  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Theirs  is  an  existence  in  which  there  is 
little  or  no  freedom  of  speech,  in  which 
freedom  of  the  press  is  largely  unknown, 
and  in  which  freedom  of  religion  Is 
largely  nonexistent.  Their  freedom  to 
travel  is  severely  restricted.  Communist 
governments  continue  to  impose  all- 
encompassing  control  over  all  aspects  of 
daily  life. 

Yet  despite  the  onslaught  of  propa- 
ganda, regardless  of  the  insidious  terror 
of  the  Communist  regimes,  the  captive 
peoples  have  not  lost  their  all-consum- 
ing desire  to  be  free.  This  magnificent 
will  has  sustained  them  through  years  of 
oppression,  a  will  so  powerful  that  many 
have  died  trying  to  escape  their  plight. 
Twenty  thousand  Hungarians  gave  up 
their  lives  in  Budapest  alone  during  the 
Hungarian  uprising  in  1956.  Those  sum- 
mer and  autumn  days  in  1956  in  Eastern 
Europe  will  never  be  forgotten,  for  a  fire 
was  lit  in  Poznan  and  Warsaw,  a  flre 
which  spread  even  to  faraway  Bulgaria 
and  Rumania,  Inspiring  the  oppressed 
with  the  belief  that  freedom  was  possible. 
Yes,  the  valor  of  the  Hungarian  patriots 
in  1956,  the  heroism  of  those  who  have 
scaled  the  Berlin  Wall,  and  the  countless 
acts  of  sacrifice  and  courage  of  other 
captive  peoples  stand  as  thundering  in- 
dictments and  denials  of  the  emi>ty 
Communist  claims  that  their  people  axe 
contented  with  their  lot. 

We  in  the  United  States  only  recently 
celebrated  our  Independence  Day,  a  time 
when  each  of  us  solemnly  rededicated 
himself  to  the  great  Ideals  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  which  declares 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain inalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  During  this 
great  Captive  Nations  Week,  we  renew 
that  responsibility  to  the  magnificent 
ideals  upon  which  this  nation  was 
founded  and  resolve'lo  work  unstlntlngly 
for  the  freedom  of  the  oppressed  peoples 
of  the  world. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a  privilege  for 
me  to  join  in  solemn  commemoration  of 
this  great  time  of  rededlcatlon  to  the 
ideal  of  freedom  and  justice  for  all. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  today  observe  Captive 
Nations  Week  we  remind  ourselves  that 
the  foundation  upon  which  our  democ- 
racy and  our  way  of  life  rests  is  our  be- 
lief that  man  is  not  only  capable  of  gov- 
erning himself  but  that  in  order  to 
achieve  self-fulfillment  he  must  do  so. 
As  we  see  it,  a  hand  in  determining  his 
individual  fate  Is  both  the  prerogative  of 
man  and  the  prerequisite  for  his  greater 
achievements.  Servitude  has  produced 
nothing  of  value,  but  only  sterile  efforts. 
That  dignity  and  respect  should  nat- 
urally be  the  due  of  all  Is  to  us  an  Invio- 
lable concept.  These  are  rights  and  not 
merely  privileges. 
To  nations,  those  aggregations  of  peo- 
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pie  who  through  a  common  tradition 
and  culture  are  bound  to  one  another  In 
a  unique  fashion,  we  would  extend  the 
same  rights.  Their  allegiances,  their  ex- 
ternal ties  and  commitments,  their  man- 
ner of  life  should  be  determined  by  none 
but  themselves  and  under  conditions 
which  lack  overwhelming  unnatural 
pressures. 

Some,  unfortunately,  do  not  share  our 
faith  In  man  and  do  not  regard  human 
bondage  as  the  injustice  which  we  hold 
It  to  be.  They  would  deny  to  others  the 
liberties  which  we  regard  as  essential. 
They  seek  to  restrict  the  rights  of  others 
and  to  impose  on  them  their  own  will. 
Some  measure  of  success  has  temporarily 
been  theirs.  Today  both  individuals  and 
nations  exist  without  what  we  regard  as 
the  spiritual  necessities  of  life. 

During  Captive  Nations  Week  we  focus 
our  attention  once  again  on  their  sor- 
rowful plight.  We  cannot  but  remain 
convinced  that  their  condition  Is  not  one 
of  permanence.  Man  with  the  freedom 
inherent  in  his  natural  state  cannot  but 
emerge  triumphant.  The  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  shall  always  have  our 
sympathy  and  firm  support  m  their 
struggle  against  those  who  do  not  share 
our  faith  and  respect  for  man  and  his 
capabilities. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  passing  a 
Joint  resolution  in  1959  requesting  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  to  proclaim  the  third 
week  in  July  Captive  Nations  Week, 
Congress  recognized  the  bonds  which 
link  the  American  concept  of  freedom  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  everywhere. 

Indeed,  the  imderlying  principle  upon 
which  our  Nation  was  built  is  that  Liberty 
is  not  only  a  right  inherent  to  all  men, 
but  a  prerequisite  for  self- fulfillment 
and  the  harmonious  acldevement  of  com- 
mon goals. 

Firm  in  the  beUef  that  recognition  and 
respect  of  man's  basic  rights  ig  the  only 
road  to  world  peace,  the  American  people 
have  championed  the  cause  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world.  During  the  past 
two  decades  vast  portions  of  Asia  and 
Africa  have  achieved  national  independ- 
ence, with  our  sanction,  convinced  as  we 
are  that  the  peoples  themselves  must 
steer  their  own  course. 

However,  we  cannot  forget  that  many 
areas  still  live  under  the  yoke  of  foreign 
domination.  Peoples  of  eastern  and  cen- 
tral Europe  are  captives  in  their  own 
lands.  Overrun  by  the  Red  army  more 
than  20  years  ago,  they  were  ruthlessly 
stripped  of  all  means  of  individual  and 
national  self-expression.  Yet  these  coun- 
tries, proud  of  their  rich  politicaf  and 
cultiiral  heritage,  never  resigned  them- 
selves to  humiliation  and  defeat.  The 
evolution  toward  a  minimum  of  self- 
determination  that  we  have  been  wit- 
nessing in  the  past  few  years  can  be  at- 
tributed to  a  large  extent,  not  to  the 
liberalization  of  the  Soviet  regime,  but 
to  the  stubborn  efforts  and  heroic  sacri- 
fices these  peoples  have  made.  It  is  only 
fitting  that  we.  In  America,  pay  tribute 
to  the  courage  and  tenacity  of  these  peo- 
ples, and  in  so  doing,  reassert  our  faith 
in  the  Justice  of  their  cause.  The  observ- 
ance of  Captive  Nations  Week — through 
meetings,  rallies,  parades,  speeches — 
gives  us  the  opportxmlty  to  reaffirm  our 
commitments  to  freedom  for  all  peoples. 


fully  aware  that  the  peace  will  not  be 
secured  untU  man's  inalienable  rights 
are  universally  acknowledged. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Second  World  War  left  behind,  as  its 
legacy,  innumerable  problems,  but  none 
of  them  as  sad  and  tragic  as  the  fate  of 
some  100  million  souls  in  central  and 
eastern  Europe.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
war  and  soon  after,  nearly  all  the  coun- 
tries in  that  part  of  Europe  were  over- 
run by  the  Red  army.  The  people  there 
became  captives  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. This  same  Government  recently 
charged  that  the  Israelis  have  committed 
aggressive  acts  in  the  Arab-Israel  con- 
flict, by  the  occupation  of  Syrian  and 
Jordanian  territory  and  demanded  the 
immediate  and  unconditional  withdrawal 
of  the  Israel  troops. 

Yet.  because  of  the  Soviet  Union's  ag- 
gressive and  expansionist  postwar  pol- 
icy, the  innocent  and  helpless  people  of 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia.  Poland. 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Hungary.  Bulgaria, 
and  Rumania  were  captured  and  en- 
slaved in  their  homelands.  In  addition 
some  17  million  Germans  In  East  Ger- 
many have  shared  a  similar  fate. 

The  sad  fate  and  status  of  these  peo- 
ple, the  captive  nations  of  Europe,  have 
been  a  most  serious  concern  for  the  free 
world.  Their  statesmen  have  done  their 
best  by  exerting  all- their  influence  in 
behalf  of  the  captive  nations  in  the  hope 
of  bettering  their  status.  The  statesmen 
of  the  West  have  for  years  made  rep- 
resentations to  Soviet  leaders  and  have 
done  their  utmost  with  a  view  of  con- 
vincing the  Soviets  that  these  captive 
nations  have  a  right  to  be  free  and  In- 
dependent. Unfortunately,  all  efforts 
have  proven  futile. 

The  Soviets  refused  to  respond  to  the 
West  on  this  human  Issue  on  the  false 
premise  that  these  nations  are  not  cap- 
tives, but  are  free  under  communism.  T^  e 
statesmen  of  the  West  could  not  be  put 
off  by  such  illusory  representations,  and 
another  step  was  taken  to  keep  alive  this 
pressing  issue. 

In  July  of  1959  Congress  passed  a  Joint 
resolution  establishing  the  third  week  In 
July  of  each  year  as  Captive  Nations 
Week,  and  authorizing  the  President  to 
issue  such  a  proclamation,  until  the  at- 
tainment of  freedom  by  these  peoples. 
In  observing  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
we  all  hope  and  pray  for  the  freedom  of 
these  captive  nations  from  Communist 
totalitarian  tyranny. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Conference  of  Amer- 
icans of  Central  and  Eastern  European 
Descent — CACEED — has  issued  Its  mani- 
festo for  the  Captive  Nations  Week  of 
1967.  I  believe  It  points  out  the  need  for 
such  an  observance  and  commend  It  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  In  this 
House. 

As  part  of  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  In- 
clude this  manifesto  and  hope  that  it 
will  be  widely  read  and  seriously  con- 
sidered. 

The  manifesto  follows: 
Manttisto  roB  Caphve  Nations  Week — 1967 

TO   THE    AMCBICAN    PCOPt.X  I 

During  the  third  week  of  July.  1967.  Amer- 
icana from  all  walks  of  life  will  mark  the  9th 
annual  observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
In  oatlonwldo  manlfestatlona,  rallies,  cere- 
monies and  other  public  gatherings.  These 


observances,  held  since  the  passage  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution,  are  legally 
provided  for  In  U.S.  Public  Law  86-90.  They 
serve  as  a  powerful  moral  symbol  signifying 
that  Americans  will  never  forget  the  captive 
nations  or  accommodate  themselves  to  their 
permanent  captivity. 

The  Conference  of  Americans  of  Central 
and  Eastern  European  Descent  (CACEED)  la 
an  organization  of  American  citizens  of  Cen- 
tral and  Eastern  European  Descent.  Their 
countrlea  of  origin — Albania,  Bulgaria.  Czech- 
oslovakia, EstoiUa,  Hungary,  Latvia.  Lith- 
uania. Poland.  Rumania  and  Ukraine — are 
presently  under  Communist  domination. 

In  supporting  all  the  captive  nations  in 
their  unending  struggle  for  freedom  and  na- 
tional self-determination.  CACEED  calls  on 
all  Americans  to  manifest  their  public  sup- 
port of  the  aspirations  of  the  captive  nations 
everywhere  to  restore  their  freedom  and  na- 
tional independence. 

Public  Law  86-90  speclflcally  directs  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that: 

".  .  .  these  submerged  nations  look  to  the 
United  States,  as  the  citadel  of  human  free- 
dom, for  leadership  in  bringing  about  their 
liberation  and  independence,  and  in  restoring 
to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their  Christian, 
Jewish,  Moslem,  Buddhist  and  other  rellglou* 
freedoms,  and  of  their  individual  liber- 
ties .  .  ." 

Furthermore,  Public  Law  86-90  stresses 
most  emphatically  that  Communist  Russia 
is  the  enslaver  of  the  captive  nations  In  these 
clear  and  unmistakable  terms : 

".  .  .  The  imperialistic  policies  of  Commu- 
nist Russia  have  led,  througii  direct  and  in- 
direct aggression,  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
national  independence  of  Poland.  Hungary, 
Llthuaniar'uk.ralne,  Czechoslovakia.  Latvia. 
Estonia.  White  Ruthenla.  Ruman:a,  East  Ger- 
many. Bulgaria,  mainland  China,  Armenia, 
Azerbaijan.  Georgia.  North  Korea.  Albania, 
Idel-Ural.  Tibet.  Cossackla.  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam,  and  others  .  .  ." 

The  observance  of  Capt;ve  Nations  Week 
In  1967  Is  especially  significant  and  meaning- 
ful In  the  light  of  such  l.iternational  situa- 
tions as  the  US  Involvement  In  Vietnam,  the 
L<:raell-.^rab  conflict  In  the  Middle  East,  the 
Chinese-Soviet  rift  and  the  emergence  of 
Communist-sponsored  guerrillas  in  Vene- 
ZTiela  Peru,  Guatemala  and  Bolivia.  With  the 
exception  of  the  sudden  and  regrettable  con- 
nict  In  the  Middle  East,  the  unmistakable 
source  of  other  troubles  In  the  world  Is  Com- 
munist Russia  and  Its  subservient  commu- 
nist puppets.  The  trl-Contlnent  Communist: 
Conference,  held  in  1966  In  Havana,  was 
financed  and  fXjUtlcally  directed  by  the 
Kremlin.  At  this  conference  it  was  decided 
to  launch  a  series  of  "wars  of  national  lib- 
eration" and  create  "many  Vietnams"  in 
Latin  America. 

Captive  Nations  Week  will  provide  a  fitting 
occasion  for  our  rededlcatlon  to  the  cause  of 
universal  freedom,  and  especially  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  captive  nations  who  have  been 
denied  this  precious  human  attribute  by 
Communist  Russia 

The  US.  Government  for  the  first  time 
recognized  the  existence  of  all  the  captive 
nations  by  enacting  Public  Law  86-90. 

All  of  us  should  recall  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  who  stated: 

".  .  .  This  country  must  never  recognize 
the  situation  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  as  a 
permanent  one,  but  must,  by  all  peaceful 
means,  keep  edlve  the  hopes  of  freedom  for 
the  peoples  oj  the  captive  nations  .  .  ." 

We  recall  also  that  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Message 
to  Congress  on  January  12.  1966,  declared 
that  the  most  Important  principle  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  was: 

"support  of  national  indepeTidence,  the 
right  of  each  people  to  govern  themselves 
and  shape  their  own  institutions  .  .  ."  be- 
cause "the  insistent  urge  toward  national  in- 
dependence is  the  strongest  force  of  today'* 
uorld." 


Yet.  despite  these  forceful  utterances,  we 
notice  with  regret  that  there  exists  a  pro- 
nounced attitude  ol  U.S.  foreign  policy  to- 
wards a  jwlltical  accommodation  of  the  Com- 
munist regimes  In  Central  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. WhUe  the  United  Stotes  is  staunchly 
and  rightly  opposed  to  Communist  aggres- 
sion in  Vietnam,  it  espouses  a  "neutral" 
course  toward  the  Communist  aggression  In 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  in  "building 
bridges  of  understanding"  with  the  Conomu- 
nist  regimes  therein  i^fHer  than  with  the 
captive  peoples. 

These  American  overtures  for  "peaceful  co- 
existence" were  flatly  rejected  by  the  meeting 
of  the  Communist  Parties  held  In  April,  1967 
in  Karlovy  Vary.  Czechoslovakia,  where  the 
United  States  was  condemned  for  its  involve- 
ment In  Vietnam,  and  the  U.S.  "building 
ol  bridges  of  understanding"  was  simply  ig- 
nored. Furthermore.  Marshal  Andrei  Grech- 
Ico,  the  new  Soviet  Defense  Minister,  casti- 
gated the  U.S.  Government,  calling  It  "an 
aggressor  of  great  magnitude." 

Captive  Nations  Week  in  1967  affords  a  na- 
uonal  forum  for  the  discussion  of  issues  af- 
fecting our   national   interest  and  security. 

Realism  requires  that  we,  as  a  nation, 
must  face  some  stem  and  Irrefutable  facts: 

The  Soviet  Union  continues  to  remain  the 
power  base  of  the  Red  Empire,  and  that  all 
other  Communist  regimes.  Including  that  of 
Peking,  depend  ultimately  on  Moscow  lor 
their  political  survival. 

The  app>earance8  of  some  liberalization  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  are  well  obviated 
by  the  totalitarian  rule,  with  evidence 
mounting  daily  as  to  new  oppressive  meas- 
ures in  the  USSR  and  its  satellites. 

Lastly,  we  see  that  Moscow,  despite  its 
ideological  conflict  with  Peking,  has  been  in- 
creasing military  and  financial  aid  to  North 
Vietnam,  and  made  unmistakably  clear  that 
m  the  event  of  a  U.S. -Chinese  confrontation 
over  Vietnam,  it  will  definitely  side  with  Red 
China  against  the  United  States. 

Therefore,  in  commemorating  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  1967,  we: 

Fully  support  U.S.  Policy  in  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere  in  resisting  Conamunist  aggression 
and  Communist  attempts  at  world  domina- 
tion. But  we  equally  Insist  that  the  U.S. 
government  should  adopt  a  firm  policy 
toward  the  Communist  aggression  and 
domlnaton  of  the  captive  nations  of  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe. 

We  accuse  the  Soviet  Government  of  vio- 
lating its  solemn  promises  of  freedom  and 
independence  to  the  nations  made  captive 
during  and  after  World  War  II — Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Hungary,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Poland  and  Rumania; 

We  further  accuse  the  Soviet  Government 
of  forcibly  depriving  the  nations  within  its 
own  borders  of  the  promised  right  of  self- 
determination  and  of  destroying  the  for- 
merly free  and  independent  states  of  Ukraine 
and  of  the  other  non-Russian  nations  In- 
side the  USSR; 

We  condemn  the  Conamunlst  enslavement 
of  mainland  China,  North  Korea,  North 
Vietnam,  Tibet  and  Cuba. 

We  urge  the  U.S.  Government  and  the 
govenunents  of  all  other  free  nations  to  pre- 
vail upon  the  United  Nations  to  Institute  a 
U.N.  Committee  to  investigate  Soviet  Rus- 
sian communist  enslavement  and  persecu- 
tion of  the  captive  nations  under  Its  direct 
and  indirect  domination; 

We  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Goverrmient  to 
'^indertake  measures  in  the  U.N.  that  the 
Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  Independ- 
ence to  Colonial  Countries,  adopted  by  the 
UN.  on  October  14,  1960.  be  applied  to  all 
the  captive  nations  as  eniunerated  in  the 
U5.  Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution  of 
July  17,  1959. 

We  call  on  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  take  part  in  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  observances,  July  16-22,  1987, 
and  to  manifest  their  wholehearted  support 


and  sjnnpathy  for  the  just  aspirations  of  the 
captive  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  to 
pledge  their  moral  and  material  assistance 
in  their  long  and  unequal  struggle  for  their 
freedom  and  national  statehood  which  has 
been  suppressed  by  the  Kremlin  and  Its  sub- 
servient Communist  satellite  regimes. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
Congress  and  the  Nation  are  observing 
Captive  Nations  Week.  An  annual  event 
since  195d,  time  nas  not  diminished  the 
validity  of  the  principles  underlying  It. 
Nine  years  ago  when  Congress  passed  a 
joint  resolution  authorlzipg  and  request- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  an  annual 
Captive  Nations  Week,  many  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  had  already  endured  the 
burgeoning  suppression  of  foreign  domi- 
nance for  upward  of  20  years.  Today, 
we  observe  a  world  in  which  the  bondage 
these  people  experience  Is  no  less  the 
injustice  which  It  was,  and  no  fewer  are 
the  people  who  must  exist  without  the 
freedom  which  is  every  man's  right.  As 
reported  by  the  Commission  To  Restore 
Lithuania's  Independence: 

In  their  zeal  to  impose  their  alien  system 
on  the  Baltic  States,  the  Soviets  deported  or 
liquidated  700,000  men,  women  and  children 
from  Lithuania  alone,  between  June,  1941 
and  March,  1951.  Notwithstanding  this  In- 
himian  oppression,  the  peoples  of  the  Baltic 
Nations  persevere  in  tbelr  aspirations  to- 
wards personal  freedom  and  national  inde- 
pendence. 

Whatever  form  the  original  subjection 
of  these  imfortunate  people  took  and  in 
whatever  guise  It  continues  now,  we  can- 
not conceive  of  it  as  enduring.  Basic  to 
our  belief  in  the  fundamental  principles 
stated  in  our  own  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence is  the  conviction  that  liberty  is 
man's  natural  state  and  the  only  one  in 
which  he  can  prosper  and  extend  his  own 
being.  We  cannot  accept  that  an^ijeople 
can  forever  be  deprived  of  what  is  th^s 
by  right  aaid  without  which  they  cannot 
fulfill  the  promise  of  their  nationhood. 
We  remain  convinced  that  certain 
liberties  are  the  prerequisite  for  the  full 
realization  of  man — the  Individual,  and 
man — the  nation  builder.  Neither  as  an 
Individual  nor  as  a  nation  can  any  man 
forever  exist  without  this  liberty. 

Given  our  imyleldlng  faith  in  the 
superiority  of  freedom  as  the  most  re- 
warding and  the  only  enduring  state 
under  which  man  can  exist,  we  continue 
to  view  the  subjection  of  the  captive 
nations  as  but  temporary.  Sooner  or 
later  the  bonds  which  suppress  them 
must  be  sheared.  Inevitably,  people  de- 
prived of  freedom  will  acknowledge  their 
alienation  and  refuse  any  longer  to  ac- 
cept that  theirs  Is  a  state  of  servitude. 
A  growing  resentment  against  those  who 
would  deny  a  nation's  freedom  and 
progress  carmot  but  follow.  As  it  does, 
the  position  of  those  who  would  suppress 
the  natural  aspirations  of  others  will  be 
under  Increasing  pressure — pressure 
which  must  lead  inevitably  to  the  release 
of  these  captive  peoples.  Liberty  must  be 
restored  to  a  people  who  too  long  have 
been  deprived  of  It  and  the  benefits  ac- 
cruing from  it. 

Diu-ing  Captive  Nations  Week  we  re- 
afllrm  those  basic  beliefs  and  values 
which  we  uphold  throughout  the  year 
and  proclaim  once  again  to  ourselves  and 
to  the  world  that  our  sympathies  and 


support  must,  and  will,  always  jptand 
firmly  behind  these  struggling  masses 
who,  now  subjected,  strive  for  what  is 
rightfully  theirs.  We  should  extend  to 
them  with  one  voice  our  moral  support 
and  our  conviction  that  victory  must, 
and  will  be  theirs. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Captive 
Nations  Week  comes  this  year  at  an  ap- 
propriate and  useful  time.  A  man  from 
Mars  listening  to  recent  Communist 
speeches  made  at  the  United  Nations  or 
in  the  Middle  East  would  conclude  that 
behind  all  the  confusion  and  conflict  in 
this  bleeding  world  is  that  sinister  source 
of  imperialistic  colonialism — the  United 
States  of  America. 

Many  world  statesmen  haVe  become  so 
accustomed  to  deliberate  and  endless 
fabrications  by  representatives  from 
Russia  and  various  satellite  governments 
that  they  simply  unhitch  their  minds 
and  try  to  think  of  something  pleasant, 
or  at  least,  something  different.  Israel's 
Abba  Eban  did  himself  proud  by  throw- 
ing back  into  the  teeth  of  the  Russian 
bear  ridiculous  charges  comparing  Is- 
raeli action  to  Nazi  genocide.  U.S.  Am-- 
bassador  to  the  U.N.  Goldberg  exercised 
admirable  restraint,  passing  up  countless 
opportunities  to  resort  to  epithets  and 
name  calling. 

In  observing  Captive  Nations  Week, 
we  quietly  tell  the  world  and  ourselves 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  great  colo- 
nial power  of  modem  times.  A  discern- 
ing look  impresses  us  with  the  grim  fact 
that  the  current  aggression  of  Commu- 
nist nations  is  probably  the  most  ambi- 
tious and  ruthless  imperialism  since  the 
days  of  Alexander  the  Great  or  Genghis 
Khan. 

Listening  to  the  long,  dreary  offerings 
of  the  same  tasteless  invective  from  Iron 
Curtain  spokesmen,  one  wonders  how 
otherwise  intelligent  men  can  say  such 
things  and  keep  a  straight  face.  But 
these  merchants  of  deception  are  good 
poker  players.  They  know  that  even  the 
most  ridiculous  charges  will  be  believed 
by  the  uninformed,  the  misinformed  and 
malcontents  in  this  country  and  through- 
out the  world  If  they  are  repeated  often 
enough  without  laughing. 

Captive  Nations  Week  reminds  us  that 
a  billion  people  are  20th  century  captives 
of  Communist  governments  who  place 
little  or  no  value  on  the  life  or  dignity  of 
individual  men  and  women.  Most  folk  in 
these  "peoples  democracies"  either  vote 
for  candidates  on  the  single  slate  or  face 
political  and  social  ostracism  If  not  ex- 
tinction. Most  are  not  free  to  worship 
as  they  choose.  They  cannot  express  non- 
conformist political  or  philosophical 
views  and  dare  not  criticize  their  gov- 
ernments. They  carmot  leave  their 
homelands  or  freely  travel  within  them. 
They  are  surrounded  with  barbed 
wire  and  walls  bristling  with  machine 
guns  and  land  mines.  They  cannot  buy 
or  sell  in  a  free  market  or  even  own  a 
home  In  the  traditional  sense.  Ideologi- 
cally separated  from  their  own  children, 
they  are  afraid  to  speak  to  them  of  fam- 
ily and  religious  traditions  and  beliefs. 
Every  neighborhood  and  apartment 
house  has  its  paid  Informers.  Many  are 
hungry. 

We    honor    the    patient,    suffering. 
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frightened  people  In  such  captive  coun- 
tries as  Lithuania.  Estonia,  Latvia,  Po- 
land, East  Germany.  Rumania,  Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia.  Bulgaria.  The 
Ukraine.  Mongolia,  Tibet,  China.  North 
Korea,  North  Vietnam,  and  Cuba.  In 
spite  of  the  shackles  and  terror,  they  still 
dream  of  liberty  and  individual  dignity, 
of  hard  work  and  personal  responsibility 
In  a  world  of  free  men. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  over  the  past  5  years  to  join 
with  many  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House  In  the  com- 
memoration of  what  is  known  as  Captive 
NaUons'  Week. 

For  some  20  years,  the  free  nations  of 
the  world  have  looked  with  immense 
sadness  to  that  other  portion  of  the 
world  which  has  fallen  behind  the  cur- 
tain of  communism  We  saw  communism 
spread  in  the  Soviet  Union,  to  Poland. 
Yugoslavia.  Czechoslovakia.  Hungary, 
Rumania.  Bulgaria,  and  Albania  In 
Europe.  We  saw  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  destroyed  as  nations  by  the 
impertalistic  expansion  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. We  saw  the  spread  of  communism 
into  China  and  North  Vietnam.  And  even 
today,  we  are  seeing  an  attempt  to  spread 
communism  Into  South  Vietnam,  Burma, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia  Finally,  and 
tragically,  we  have  seen  communism 
move  into  Cuba,  a  scarce  hundred  miles 
off  our  own  coast. 

But  we  are  also  seeing  a  deterioration 
of  the  monolithic  strength  of  com- 
munism. The  philosophy  which  was  sup- 
posed to  unite  all  mankind  under  the 
banner  of  Karl  Marx  is  coming  to  pieces 
in  its  conflict  with  human  dignity.  It 
seemed  a  very  simple  problem  for  Stalin 
when  he  set  out  to  make  slaves  of  all 
men,  women,  and  children  in  Eastern 
Europe.  It  Is  not  so  simple  a  problem 
today.  I^en  have  never  endured  the 
bonds  of  slavery  in  peace.  Eventually. 
they  are  going  to  rise  and  demand  free- 
dom. We  are  watching  that  demand  grow 
today. 

The  voices  which  are  raised  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  of  Representatives 
are  important  voices.  They  are  Important 
for  ourselves  because  they  reaffirm  our 
belief  In  freedom.  Most  of  all,  however, 
they  are  Important  for  the  men  and 
women  who  still  labor  under  the  burden 
of  communism  and  who  look  to  America 
as  the  bastion  of  freedom. 

It  was  my  fortune  last  week  to  hear 
an  Interview  by  Mr.  Lev  Dobrlansky,  the 
man  who  first  conceived  the  Idea  of  a 
Captive  Nations'  Week.  In  that  inter- 
view, Mr.  Dobrlansky  noted  that  this  Idea 
has  been  adopted  in  many  other  free 
nations  of  the  world.  I  was  proud  to  note 
that  two  of  our  good  friends,  Australia 
and  the  Philippines,  are  among  the  na- 
tions which  now  celebrate  a  Captive  Na- 
tions Weeks. 

It  Is  my  hope,  Mr  Speaker,  that  this 
rising  chorus,  demanding  complete  free- 
dom for  those  who  live  in  Communist 
nations,  will  finally  bear  fruit.  It  Is  my 
hope  to  see  the  llgiit  of  full  freedom 
shining  once  again  all  across  Eastern 
Eint>pe,  Asia,  and.  Indeed,  In  our  own 
western  hemisphere,  where  Cuba  must 
still  be  made  free. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  Join  with  my  col- 


leagues in  Congress  In  observance  of 
July  16-22.  C?ptive  yalions'  Week.  This 
third  week  in  July  was  set  aside  in  1959 
under  the  Eisenhower  administration  by 
a  joint  resolution  of  Congress  as  a  re- 
mmder  that  nearly  1  billion  people  in  the 
world  suffer  from  Communist  oppression 
We  must  not  forget  the  courageous  peo- 
ples of  enslaved  nations  who  have  dedi- 
cated and  often  sacrificed  their  lives  to 
the  great  cause  of  personal  freedom. 

For  if  Americans  and  other  free  men 
should  forget  the  captive  peoples,  we 
will  have  been  untrue  to  the  great  words 
of  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
which  declare  that  all  men  are  created 
equal  and  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  Inalienable  rights  of  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
Our  iwn  revolution  and  strufrcile  for  na- 
tional independence  captured  the  deep- 
est aspirations  of  every  man  in  every 
nation  and  every  age  for  freedom.  Amer- 
icans are  still  engaged  in  that  great 
struggle  for  democratic  ideals  and  in- 
dividual liberty.  We  fought  in  the  Pa- 
cific, in  north  Africa,  and  in  Europe  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  We  fought  in  Korea. 
And  today  we  are  engaged  in  a  hand-to- 
hand  fight  with  communism  in  the 
jungles  of  Vietnam.  For  we  know  that 
freedom  is  indivisible,  and  that  as  long 
as  one  man  ij  enslaved  to  another,  no 
one  of  us  is  trdly  free. 

During  Captive  Nations  Week,  then, 
each  of  us  will  dedicate  ourselves  anew 
to  the  great  cause  of  freedom.  We  will 
recall  that  the  inhuman  practices  of 
communism  in  Eastern  Europe  and  else- 
where have  not  ceased.  Men,  women,  and 
children  are  still  shot  down  trying  to 
make  their  way  over  the  Berlin  wall. 
Communist  governments  continue  to  im- 
pose all-encompassing  control  over  all 
aspects  of  life.  Freedom  of  religion, 
speech,  and  the  press  are  still  largely  un- 
known in  the  captive  nations. 

On  this,  the  ninth  observance  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  we  focus  once  again 
on  the  plight  and  on  the  courage  of  the 
peoples  in  Communi.st-controUed  parts 
of  the  world.  This  occasion  gives  us  all 
a  great  opportunity  to  renew  jur  deter- 
mination to  fight  against  those  whri 
would  remove  the  principles  of  individual 
freedom  under  governments  of  law.  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  affords  us  a  wonder- 
ful chance  to  remind  the  entire  world 
of  the  repeated  traeic  injustices  done 
to  our  feliowmen  In  captive  nations. 

Thus.  Mr  Speaker,  let  us  all  reaffirm 
our  belief  in  the  right  of  all  men  to  be 
free.  As  we  in  the  36th  District  of  New 
York,  and  indeed  as  .Americans  all  over 
this  great  land  of  ours,  participate  in 
ceremonies  tD  observe  Captive  Nations 
Week,  may  we  experience  a  rebirth  of  de- 
termination to  work  f.ir  freedom  for  the 
oppressed  peoples  of  the  world. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr  Speaker, 
this  week  marks  the  ninth  annual  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week  by  the 
American  people  Vv'e  again  dedicate  our- 
selves in  support  of  the  aspirations  of  the 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  for  freedom 
and  independence  from  the  enslavement 
they  have  so  long  endured  under  the  iron 
subjection  of  the  Soviet  Union 

The  hopes  of  these  peoples  for  recovery 
of  their  freedom  are  undeniably  deserv- 
ing of  our  strong  support.  If  only  because 


of  our  adherence  to  the  UN.  Charter  af- 
firmatio.i  of  "faith  in  fundamental  hu- 
man rights,  in  tiic  dignity  and  worth  of 
tlie  human  person,  in  the  equal  rights 
uf  natior.s  large  and  small."  The  mean- 
ing for  these  principles  would  indeed  be 
no.;oA  if  V, e  turn  our  b:icks  on  those  un- 
fortunate peoples  of  the  world  who  do 
njt  Lnjoy  them. 

The  United  States  is  presently  engaged 
in  a  maj  jr  conflict  in  Vietnam  because 
of  our  belief  m  these  very  principles.  We 
are  there  tJ  ensure  thf  self-determina- 
tijii  of  the  Vietnaftiese  people,  but,  in  a 
broader  sense,  as  evidence  of  our  support 
of  the  hopes  and  plans  of  enslaved  peo- 
ples thr-'Ughout  the  world. 

In  this  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week.  Kt  us  affirm  our  belief  that  the 
eventual  victory  will  be  to  those  people 
all  over  the  world  who  cherish  "life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

Mr  SCHADEBERG.  Mr  Speaker,  it  Is 
a  privilege  for  me  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  this  House  today  to  reaffirm  once 
ag^in  our  deep  commitment  to  freedom 
for  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  particu- 
larly for  our  friends  behind  the  Iron  and 
Bamboo  Curtains,  the  captive  peoples  o( 
the  world. 

We  meet  here  today  under  the  dome  of 
the  symbol  of  freedom.  We  meet  as  free 
men,  exercising  our  treasured  rights  ef 
free  speech  and  free  assembly.  Do  we 
comprehend  in  any  degree  the  grievous 
consequences  of  the  lack  of  these  liber- 
ties? Is  there  one  among  us  who  has 
suffered  the  loss  of  these  rights,  who  hds 
experienced  at  first  hand  the  terrifying 
tribulation  of  guarding  his  each  and 
every  word  In  fear  of  reprisal  or  the 
anxiety  of  t)eing  watched  during  public 
and  private  conversations  for  the  tresture 
or  expression  which  could  betvay  him? 

We  honor  today  the  millions  of  cap- 
tive peoples  who  aspire  to  these  rights 
which  we  hold  so  dear,  whose  hearts 
yearn  for  the  unfettered  freedoms  which 
are  yours  and  mine — freedoms  which  are 
so  much  a  part  of  us  that  we  rarely 
realize  that  they  are  unique  in  the 
world  we  live  in.  Over  100  million 
people  behind  the  curtains  are  subjects 
of  Communist  goveftiments  and,  as  such, 
they  are  the  victims  of  a  tyranny  which 
denies  to  them  the  very  basic  human  and 
political  rights  which  our  forefathers  de- 
clared were  the  birthright  of  all  men. 
These  peoples  look  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  this  bastion  of  independence, 
to  fulfill  its  premises  of  assistance  and 
support  in  the  struggle  to  liberate  them- 
selves from  Communist  enslavement. 
Their  hopes  have  been  dimmed,  true,  In 
recent  years  as  words  of  encouragement 
have  become  whispers  hardly  audible 
among  the  many  more  numerous  voices 
.shouting  for  accommodation  and  peace- 
ful coexistence. 

In  introducing  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  215  earlier  this  year.  I  have 
sought  to  bring  the  force  and  effect  of 
this  Congress  to  bear  upon  our  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations  who.  imder 
the  terms  of  the  resolution.  Is  called  upon 
to  demand  that  the  United  Nations  en- 
force Its  charter  provisions  which  guar- 
antee self-determination  to  all  peoples.  I 
will  continue  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
Communist-dominated  peoples  of  the 
world  and  I  dedicate  myself  to  this  end 
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Let  us  hope  that,  in  pledging  again 
to  the  Captive  Nations  of  the  world  our 
friendship,  allegiance,  and  common  ded- 
ication to  the  goals  of  freedom,  justice. 
Independence,  and  self-determination 
for  all  peoples,  our  determined  efforts 
to  secure  for  them«4;hese  rights  will  meet 
with  success  and  we  may  very  shortly 
welcome  them  into  the  family  of  free 
nations. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
[Measure  to  participate,  along  with  mil- 
lions of  other  Americans,  in  the  observ- 
ance of  Captive  Nations  Week.  This  week 
has  become  an  annual  occurrence  since 
millions  of  persons  throughout  Europe 
and  Asia,  now  even  in  our  own  western 
hemisphere,  have  been  deprived  of  both 
their  national  and  personal  freedoms. 
These  victims  of  Soviet  nationalism,  as 
even  light  study  of  the  situations  in  such 
countries  as  Poland  and  Bulgaria  Illus- 
trate, have  lost  not  only  their  freedom, 
but  even  the  dignity  which  should  be 
theirs  as  human  beings. 

The  Soviet  Union  continuously  speaks 
of  freedom  and  democracy,  but  what 
have  they  done  about  it?  How  concerned 
were  the  Soviets  about  preserving  the 
national  and  himian  freedoms  in  such 
nations  as  Himgary,  East  Germany,  and 
Czechoslovakia.  The  answer  is  obvious, 
there  has  always  iJeen  an  awesome  gap 
between  Soviet  words  and  Soviet  deeds. 
The  Russians  talk  of  freedom,  but  their 
words  are  empty;  they  bellow  about 
"Western  Imperialism"  yet,  they  are  the 
true  imperialists.  Compare  the  freedom 
enjoyed  by  such  nations  as  the  Philip- 
pines, Japan,  India,  Taiwan,  Algeria, 
and  so  forth,  v«th  the  alleged  "freedoms" 
of  the  "satellite"  nations. 

I  feel  that  through  participating  in 
Captive  Nations  Week.  Americans  have 
an  opportunity  to  learn  more  of  the  des- 
perate plight  of  these  victims  of  Russian 
nationalism,  while  exposing  the  hollow- 
ness  of  Soviet  promises,  to  the  entire 
world.  I  believe  this  week  is  especially 
important  since  neither  the  United  Na- 
tions nor  the  United  States  has  fully 
studied  or  disclosed  the  degree  to  which 
these  people  suffer  by  being  denied  the 
basic  freedoms,  which  we  fortunate  free 
people  and  nations  of  Vie  world  so  often 
take  for  granted.  For  example,  here  in 
the  United  States  we  may  work  where 
and  when  we  desire,  attend  the  place  of 
worship  of  our  own  choosing,  and  even 
peaceably  protest  and  demonstrate 
against  the  policies  of  our  own  elected 
government.  Thus,  it  is  difficult  for 
Americans  to  imagine  peoples  who  are 
blatantly  denied  these  crucial,  indeed. 
Inherent  rights. 

I  hope  that  through  the  observance  of 
this  week,  our  concern  for  these  captives 
Is  made  further  known,  and  that  we 
begin  more  effective  measures  to  help 
them;  for  only  through  such  study  and 
exposure  can  we  learn  more  about  these 
illustrations  of  Russian  interference, 
while  presenting  the  entire  world  with 
a  realistic  picture  of  what  living  under 
Russian  nationalism  really  »means.  I 
urge  all  Americans  to  enthusiastically 
participate  in  this  progrsun,  so  that  this 
annual  Captive  Nations  Week  will  be  an 
effective  and  worthwhile  one. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  1  p.m.  a 
little  more  than  2  weeks  ago,  the  bells  of 


our  great  country  of  the  United  States 
of  America  "re-tolled"  in  one  unified 
chorus  of  joy  the  incredibj^  history  of  a 
fiery  revolution  that  was  destined  to  re- 
shape the  world.  The  story  entrusted  to 
the  hearts  of  all  Americans  the  glob^ 
over,  reports  the  struggle  of  13  WyAe 
colonies  against  the  mightiest  powef  of 
the  1700's;  it  reports  the  overt  manifesta- 
tion of  their  burning  desire  to  embrace 
the  natural  rights  of  personal  dignity, 
freedom  and  independence — in  effect, 
their  himger  for  self-determination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  the 
date  of  July  4  found  the  stars  atop  Old 
Glory  glowing  just  a  little  brighter,  the 
crimson  stained  stripes  just  a  little  more 
valient,  and  the  flaming  torch  of  liberty 
just  a  little  more  meaningful  in  the 
"rockets  red  glare"  of  celebration.  These 
emotions  are  Justifiably  expressed  when 
we  pause  to  consider  that  the  great,  the 
good,  and  the  true,  which  these  symbols 
of  liberty  represent,  are  inexhaustible  for 
inspiration,  example,'  and  strength.  An 
explosive  danger  is  also  present,  however, 
when  we  neglect  to  recognize  the  con- 
tinuing plight  or  more  emphatically,  the 
stark  reality  of  over  1  billion  captives 
whose  appetites  have  been  whetted  with 
the  taste  of  liberty  but  who  have  been 
deprived  of  even  partial  satisfaction. 

I  am  deeply  impressed  by  the  mind  of 
Congress  which  has,  through  legislation, 
deerped  it  prudent  to  set  aside  a  week 
known  as  Captive  Nations  Week  in  order 
to  prevent  the  nostalgia  of  celebration 
from  overshadowing  our  deep  feeling  to- 
ward those  torches  of  liberty  throughout 
the  world  which  have  been  dampened  by 
the  yoke  of  occupation  and  suppression. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  and  gratified 
to  be  able  at  this  time  to  enter  just  a 
few  of  my  thoughts  in  the  Record. 

To  these  nations  and  the  peoples  be- 
hind the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains, 
and  to  all  other  neighbors  who  must  bear 
the  piercing  pains  of  the  covert  battles 
of  cold  war  in  order  to  free  themselves  of 
human  bondage  we,  during  this  week, 
demonstrate  our  resolve  that  we  have 
not  forgotten  you  and  further  we  will 
never  acquiesce  to  your  permanent  cap- 
tivity. During  this  week,  therefore,  we, 
the  voice  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  remember  to  remind  the  free 
world  of  our  obligation  and  responsi- 
bility of  preserving  and  strengthening 
freedom  worldwide.  We  remember  to  re- 
mind ourselves  and  the  world  that  living 
tribute  must  be  payed  to  those  that  have 
died  in  the  EJast  and  West  under  the 
burdening  crush  of  oppr^lon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  maintain  In  light 
of  these  thoughts  that  we  of  the  free 
world  are  not  free  if  they  are  not  free. 
Every  impingement  of  the  right  of  self- 
determination  is  a  challenge  to  the 
strength  and  character  of  all  institutions 
which  are  Ughted  by  the  torch  of  free- 
dom. The  desire  for  liberty  Is  a  value 
in  itself,  and  one  that  needs  no  addition- 
al Justification. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  of  the  United  States 
of  America  are  the  future  of  the  world. 
Fortunately,  we  have  enjoyed  a  long  his- 
tory lighted,  directed,  and  protected  by 
the  torch  of  liberty.  The  grand  lady 
srtandlng  majestically  in  the  New  York 
Harbor  has  welcomed  to  our  shores 
countless  numbers  of  our  own  ancestors 


and    friends    who,    yearning    for    the 
warmth  of  her  fire,  fled  their  lands  of 
despotism  and  suppression. 
Her  words  speak  for  themselves: 

Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 

Your   huddled  masses   yearning  to   breathe 

free. 
The  Wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 
Send   these,   the  homeless,   tempest-toet  to 

me,  ^ 

I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  great  country  was 
bom  under  the  burning  fire  of  desire, 
and  we  state  during  this  week  that  the 
fire  of  freedom  must  continue  to  bum 
until  it  has  lighted  the  entire  world. 

When  the  last  four  bells  ring  in  the 
legislative  halls  this  week,  though  they 
not  be  heard  outside  the  confines  of  this 
building,  let  the  people  of  the  free  and 
captive  worlds  know  that  they  ring  out 
the  message  of  democracy  and  liberty. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
has  designated  this  week  as  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week,"  in  accordance  with  Public 
Law  86-90  and  the  proclamation  of 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  In  1959. 
Now,  for  the  ninth  year,  we  devote  this 
third  week  in  July  as  a  memorial  to  the 
nations  and  people  who  live  unwillingly 
under  the  dull,  protracted  tyrarmy  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

We  take  this  week  to  remember  and  re- 
flect on  the  great  Injustice  worked  on  the 
satellite  countries,  and  especially  Eastern 
Europe,  by  the  harsh  and  oppressive  dic- 
tator Joseph  Stalin.  This  man's  false 
fears  for  Russia's  security  and  his  own 
irrational  passions  returned  Eastern 
Europe  to  the  medieval  days  of  the  bar- 
barian invaders.  His  grim  and  pjecullar 
personality  led  to  unforgettable  atroc- 
ities— the  betrayal  of  Warsaw,  the  mur- 
ders of  Katyn  Forest,  the  seizures  of 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Estonia  stand  out 
among  the  catalog  of  crimes  which 
even  his  closest  assexiiates,  and  agents, 
have  repudiated.  The  coimtries  of  the 
Iron  Curtain,  which  for  a  thousand  years 
sheltered  Europe  and  Christianity  from 
the  then  uncivilized  Mongols  and  Turks, 
once  more  bore  the  weight  of  barbarian 
hordes.  Stalin  was  one  of  the  great  ty- 
rants of  history,  a  man  whose  exceptional 
talent  intensified  his  ability  to  do  evil, 
whose  name  belongs  on  the  black  rolls  of 
Europe,  with  Caligula,  Crltlas,  Hitler.  We 
thank  providence  that  his  successors 
have  lacked  his  will  and  grimness. 

We  have  had  great  hopes  in  recent 
years  that,  with  the  changes  in  the 
Kremlin,  the  regimes  in  the  captive  na- 
tions would  become  less  oppressive  and 
more  independent  of  Russia.  In  some 
ways  they  have.  But  the  signiflcance  of 
these  changes  belongs  mainly  to'  the 
hard  world  of  diplomacy  and  power 
politics.  Although  these  governments 
have  won  some  room  for  diplomatic 
maneuvering,  and  while  postwar  recon- 
struction, coupled  with  a  return  to  eco- 
nomic good  sense,  has  relieved  the  worst 
of  their  hardship,  these  developments 
have  not  brought  freedom  to  the  people 
of  these  nations.  We  have  f  oimd  an  open- 
ness and  flexibility  where  there  was  none 
beforefbut  we  must  not  let  our  surprise 
turn  into  euphoria.  Just  £is  we  should 
recognize  that  we  no  longer  deal  with 
the  demonic  malevolence  of  Stalin,  we 
must  also  realize  that  there  is  a  long  way 
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to  go  before  these  people  and  countries 
will  achieve  freedom. 

An  example  will  show  the  limits  on 
Internal  liberalization  In  Eastern  Europe. 
Nine  months  ago,  Prof.  Leszek  Kolakows- 
kl,  the  brightest  and  best-known  thinker 
in  Poland,  rose  at  a  m^eetlng  in 
Warsaw  University  to  commemorate  the 
10th  aimlversary  of  the  polltlcad  upris- 
ing against  Moscow.  I  repeat  his  re- 
marks, as  quoted  In  the  Reporter  maga- 
zine: 

The  government  does  not  feel  responsible 
to  tbe  naUona.  The  system  of  prtvUeges  is 
prevmlent.  These  privileges  exist  for  a  few 
outside  tbe  law  .  .  .  Public  criticism  Is  lack- 
ing. Free  assembly  Is  nonexistent.  Censor- 
ship Is  extremely  severe  .  .  . 

All  tills  has  weakened  society,  for  there  Is 
•  no  perspective,  no  hope.  The  State,  the  party, 
the  society  are  the  victims  of  stagnation. 
There  la  therefore  nothing  to  celebrate. 

Professor  Kolakowskl  Immediately  was 
expelled  from  the  party.  He  has  since 
been  the  object  of  a  campaign  of  persecu- 
tion and  vilification.  This  incident  shows 
that  independent  thinkers  can  never  Live 
comfortably  in  the  captivity  of  commu- 
nism, no  matter  how  great  their  efforts  at 
accommodation.  It  shows  that  liberaliza- 
tion can  come  only  at  the  expense  of  the 
party  bureaucracy  and  of  party  ideology. 
But  it  also  shows  that  it  can  come,  as  we 
fervently  hope  that  It  will  come. 

The  protests  of  Kolakowskl  are  part  of 
a  great  Intellectual  ferment,  tft  work 
throughout  Poland  and  through  the  rest 
of  Eastern  Europe.  When  we  hear  of  this 
ferment,  we  hope  for  great  good,  but  we 
know  more  good  will  come  if  we  avoid 
false  hope.  Applying  the  words  of  Win- 
ston Churchill  to  all  of  Eastern  Europe, 
as  well  as  to  Poland,  we  listen,  "knowing 
that  the  Poles  will  never  despair  and 
that  the  soul  of  Poland  will  remain  un- 
conquerable." 

The  same  public  law  which  reminds 
us  of  East  Europe  draws  our  attention  to 
the  aspirations  of  the  peoples  who  sought 
self-determination  in  the  aftermath  of 
World  War  I.  As  the  czarlst  empire 
crumbled,  the  peoples  who  had  been  op- 
pressed by  Its  rule  or  its  menace,  revived 
and  Incorporated  their  ancient  tradi- 
tions, in  accordance  with  the  national 
ideas  encouraged  and  proclaimed  by  our 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  Many  of 
these  nations,  such  as  the  Ukraine  and 
Armenia,  have  maintained  their  pride 
and  identity  since  the  beginning  of  writ- 
ten history.  But  their  assertions  of  their 
right  failed  to  survive  the  turmoil  that 
gave  birth  to  the  new  Russian  Empire, 
nm  by  the  Communist  Party. 

We  take  this  occasion  to  remember  the 
victims  of  this  empire,  and  by  our  faith 
encourage  them  to  keep  theirs.  The  spirit 
of  these  countries  has  been  submerged 
before  and  emerged  again  with  the  ebb 
of  the  Invasion.  Their  captor  often  has 
struck  at  the  root  of  this  spirit,  at  the 
heritage  and  history  of  the  captive  na- 
tions. But  this  heritage,  so  deeply  en- 
grained in  the  soul  of  these  peoples,  re- 
fuses to  yield.  Memory  is  too  potent  a 
defense,  the  people's  memory  of  their 
freedom  and  of  their  religion.  By  observ- 
ing this  week,  we  reinforce  their  mem- 
ories and  prompt  our  own. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  pay  tribute  to  the  captive  nations. 


It  will  soon  be  a  decade  since  the  Amer- 
ican Congress  approved  of  a  measure  to 
set  aside  a  week  in  July  of  each  year  in 
honor  of  the  peoples  who  are  now  captive 
within  the  frontiers  of  world  commu- 
nism. 

At  the  time  when  this  resolution  was 
passed  the  United  States  was  gripped  In 
a  serious  conflict  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  conflict  came  about  when  Khru- 
shchev attempted  to  Impose  his  will  upon 
the  Western  Powers  by  demanding  a 
solution  to  the  problem  of  Berlin  solely 
on  his  own  terms. 

We  stood  firm  on  that  occasion. 

We  withstood  the  pressures  of  Com- 
munist tyranny. 

And  our  efforts  were  rewarded  when 
Khrushchev  was  compelled  to  withdraw 
his  demands  and  postpone  for  2  more 
years  his  assault  upon  this  bastion  of  the 
free  world. 

At  that  time  the  captive  nations  res- 
olution had  great  meaning  for  the  peo- 
ples of  the  West  who  were  then  under 
the  political  assault  by  the  Soviets;  for 
it  gave  great  moral  support  knowing  that 
Khrushchev  wa.s  really  striking  from  a 
weak  bause  when  he  claimed  thf  unity  of 
his  allies  in  Eastern  Europe.  We  had  al- 
ready seen  what  happened  in  1956  when 
the  people^  of  Poland  and  Hungary  rose 
up  and  demanded  that  their  national  in- 
terests be  given  precedence  over  those  of 
the  Soviet  overlord.  We  knew  that 
Khrushchev's  assumptions  on  the  extent 
of  his  power  had  no  truth  in  fact. 

Certainly  as  we  look  at  affairs  in  East- 
ern Europe  today  we  have  every  reason 
to  hope  that  in  the  course  of  time  the 
captive  nations  in  that  area  will  continue 
to  demand  that  their  own  national  inter- 
ests be  served.  No  longer  can  the  various 
regimes  in  power  there  ignore  the  inter- 
ests of  their  peoples;  and  while  change 
for  the  better  has  been  slow,  still  change 
has  occui-red.  It  must  give  East  European 
peoples  a  great  deal  of  hope  when  they 
see  the  manner  in  which  the  Rumanians 
have  asserted  their  independence  from 
Moscow's  leadership.  It  is  this  sort  of 
independent  action  on  the  international 
scene  that  can  set  Into  motion  those 
forces  wlilch  in  the  long  pull  of  history 
will  bring  greater  independence  to  the 
other  captive  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe. 

During  this  Captive  Nations  Week  1967 
let  us,  therefore,  all  hope  that  the  pace 
of  change  will  quicken  and  that  the  time 
will  not  be  too  far  off  when  all  the  peo- 
ples of  Eastern  Europe  will  enjoy  the 
right  of  self-determination. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  join 'with  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois who  have  again  proven  their  able 
leadership  in  this  observation  of  Captive 
Nations  Week. 

We  have  seen  in  the  past  few  years 
subtle  and  sometimes  not  so  subtle  at- 
tempts to  impose  oppression  upon  na- 
tions around  the  globe.  We  must  remain 
vlgUant  so  as  to  stop  this  vicious  and 
Incessant  expansion.  However,  we  must 
also  maintain  our  awareness  and  never 
ailow  ourselves  tc  forget  the  eight  him- 
dred  million  people  presently  enslaved  by 
Communist  imperialism.  We  must  be 
constant  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of 


the  world  the  religious  freedoms  and  ' 
individual  liberties  that  are  denied  the 
citizens  of  the  captive  nations.  Captive 
Nations  Week  affords  us  the  opportunity 
to  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  elimination 
of  oppression  of  peoples  around  the 
world. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  House  con- 
current resolution  which  would  provide 
for  a  proclamatior  as  a  special  day  of 
observance  the  independence  day  or  na- 
tional holiday  of  the  various  unfortimate 
peoples  who  have  fallen  victim  to  Com- 
munist colonial  Imperialism.  I  ask  leave 
that  the  text  of  my  resolution  be  includ* 
ed  with  my  remarks.  b 

The  resolution  follows:  " 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  la 
dedicated  to  the  restoration  of  liberty  and 
self-determination  for  eight  hundred  mil- 
lion people  enslaved  by  Communist  Im- 
perialism;  and 

Whereas  there  exists  In  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  Americans  a  deep  sympathy  and 
understanding  for  the  hopes  and  aspiration* 
of  the  captive  peoples;  and 

Whereas  It  Ls  appropriate  for  American* 
to  keep  alive  the  traditions  of  liberty  sym- 
bolized by  the  historic  national  holidays  of 
the  captive  nations:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Reptesentatites 
[the  Senate  concurrxng).  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  proclaim 
the  following  historic  dates  as  days  of  ob- 
servance by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
In  their  spiritual  union  with  the  victims  of 
Communist  imperialism  and  colonialism: 
January  22  as  Ukrainian  Day;  February  16  as 
Lithuanian  Day:  February  24  as  Estonian 
Day;  March  3  as  Bulgarian  Day;  March  14  as 
Slovaklan  Day:  March  15  as  Hungarian  Day; 
March  25  as  White  Ruthenlan  Day;  May  3 
as  Polish  Day:  May  10  as  Rumanian  Day; 
May  26  as  Georgian  Day:  May  28  as  Armenian 
and  Azerbaijan  Day;  June  17  as  East  German 
Day;  August  15  as  Korean  Day;  October  10 
as  Chinese  Day;  October  26  as  Vietnamese 
Day:  October  28  as  Czeck  Day;  November  18 
as  Latvian  Day:  November  28  as  Albanian 
Day;  December  13  as  Turkestan  Day. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  commend  all  those  who  are  taking 
this  opportunity  to  observe  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  This  week  we  should  all  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  our  American  com- 
mitment to  the  ultimate  liberation  and 
self-determination  of  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  who  are  still  living  as 
victims  of  Communist  imperialism. 

We  must  never  simply  accept  the  fate 
of  these  lands  and  people,  for  their  only 
hope  for  liberty  now  lies  with  those  of 
us  who  still  enjoy  the  blessings  of  free-  , 
dom.  To  forget  these  fellow  humans 
would  be  to  condemn  them  to  a  life  of 
perpetual  oppression  and  to  further  ex- 
pose ourselves  to  the  source  of  this  op- 
pression. 

To  fulfill  this  important  commitment 
we  must  assemble  and  utilize  all  the 
truths  and  facts  pertaining  to  the  en- 
slaved conditions  of  these  peoples.  I  have 
always  supported  our  commitment  to 
these  nations,  and  since  I  first  came  to 
Congress  In  1963  I  have  advocated  the 
establishment  of  a  Special  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nations  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Such  a  committee  would 
provide  the  American  people  with  a  con- 
tinuing source  of  information  concerning 
Communist  rule. 

In  the  past  year  the  Soviets  have  tried 
to   lull   the   opponents   of   Communist 


tyramiy  into  a  sense  of  security  by  dis- 
playing a  degree  of  moderation  in  inter- 
national affairs.  However,  since  World 
War  II  we  have  learned  that  Communists 
relax  in  their  overt  aggressions  only 
when  it  suits  their  basic  policy  of  world 
conquest. 

The  importance  of  these  observations 
have  recently  been  underscored  by  the 
ridiculous  posture  of  the  Soviet  ambas- 
sador in  accusing  Israel  of  aggression 
In  the  Middle  East. 

If  we  fail  the  people  of  these  captive 
nations,  we  fail  ourselves,  for  freedom 
Is  safe  only  as  long  as  those  who  enjoy 
it  continue  to  fight  for  it.  We  should  take 
this  occasion  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
to  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  individual  freedom  for  all. 
I  promise  to  continue  to  work  to  fulfill 
our  commitment  to  these  victims  of  Com- 
munist tyranny.  Your  presence  here  to- 
day assures  me  that  you  will  do  the  same. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1959 
when  President  Dwlght  Eisenhower  first 
proclaimed  the  third  week  in  July  as 
Captive  Nations  Week,  the  United  States 
has  been  reminding  the  world  of  the 
globe- enslaving  policies  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Russian's  enslavement  ac- 
tions become  obvious  from  time  to  time 
when  crises  force  their  hand,  but  it  is 
necessary  that  we  remind  the  world,  at 
least  annually,  that  their  goal,  in  prac- 
tice, is  the  entrapment  of  the  free  world. 
The  President  has  called  for  an  economic 
bridge  with  the  East,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  subversion  of  the  Soviet  Union 
continues.  The  Russian  Premier  meets  in 
a  diplomatic  setting  with  our  President, 
amenities  are  exchanged  before  the  eyes 
of  the  world  press,  both  men  are  cheered 
by  the  optimistic  American  people;  and 
all  the  while  our  mihtary  men  are  dying 
in  South  Vietnam  from  rockets  and  guns 
supplied  by  Mr.  Kosygin.  The  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  must  be  so  ab- 
sorbed in  the  world's  mind  that  no  one 
forgets  the  Hungarys,  the  East  Ger- 
manys,  the  Koreas,  and  the  Vietnams. 
It  is  paramount  that  we  remember  the 
almost  daily  escapes  of  the  exceptionally 
brave  men  and  women  who  leave  their 
heritage,  their  possessions,  and  often 
some  of  their  loved  ones,  to  join  the  free 
world  and  leave  behind  the  Communist 
enslavement  of  the  captive  nations.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  observe  Captive  Nations 
Week  to  show  the  people  living  in  the 
slave  nations  of  the  world  that  the 
American  people  support  the  idea  that 
each  one  of  them  will,  in  time,  be  free 
and  their  country  independent. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
has  been  set  aside  by  Presidential  proc- 
lamation as  Captive  Nations  Week.  This 
is  the  ninth  year  we  have  observed  the 
plight  of  almost  a  billion  people  living 
under  Communist  domination  by  urging 
the  people  of  the  United  States  "to  re- 
commit themselves  to  the  support  of  the 
just  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  those 
captive  nations."  It  is  particularly  ap- 
propriate that  we  do  so  during  the  third 
week  of  July,  just  2  weeks  after  we  have 
celebrated  our  own  heritage  of  liberty  on 
July  4. 

In  the  last  20  years  the  birth  of  new 
nations  in  Africa  and  Asia  has  vividly 
demonstrated  the  desire  of  men  to  be 


free  and  to  govern  themselves.  Yet  at  the 
same  time  many  other  nations  in,Europe 
and  Asia  have  lost  their  freedom  as  they 
have  fallen  victim  to  Communist  im- 
perialism. The  United  States  has  long 
aided  resistance  to  such  thieats.  At  this 
moment  the  presence  of  over  400,000  of 
our  finest  young  men  in  Vietnam  evi- 
dences our  commitment  to  resist  aggres- 
sion. Our  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  is  yet  another  way  to  express  our 
commitment  to  the  self-determination 
and  freedom  of  all  people. 

We  hear  so  much  today  about  the 
death  of  the  Communist  monolith.  But 
we  must  remember  that  while  there  may 
be  a  tendency  toward  polycentrism,  the 
Communist  parties  in  Eastern  Europe 
are  still  run  from  the  Central  Committee 
in  Moscow  as  they  were  in  the  days  of 
the  Comintern.  Immediately  following 
World  War  n  the  Soviet  Union  placed 
Russian  Communists  in  strategic  mili- 
tary and  civlliah  governmental  posts  in 
Eastern  Etirope.  They  still  exercise  pow- 
erful control  over  the  individual  govern- 
ments. 

While  we  realize  that  there  has  been 
some  evolution  in  Commtinlst  nations 
since  the  days  of  Stalin's  tyranny,  we 
must  not  be  duped  into  thinking  that 
the  threat  to  individual  freedom  no 
longer  exists;  nor  should  we  be  imaware 
that  the  threat  extends  into  the  West 
as  well  as  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
changes  we  hear  so  much  about  have 
failed  to  provide  individual  liberty.  They 
have  failed  to  remove  the  oppressive  grip 
of  communism  over  Eastern  Europe  and 
Asia. 

The  recent  flight  of  Svetlana  Allllu- 
yeva,  daughter  of  Stalin,  evidences  the 
continuing  character  of  Communist  dom- 
ination. She  could  no  longer  tolerate  life 
in  a  society  that  did  not  value  individual 
freedom,  "niis  woman  is  only  one  of  many 
who  has  «caped  to  tell  us  of  personal 
anguish  and  to  symbolize  the  agony  of 
those  still  incarcerated. 

The  human  need  for  freedom  cannot 
be  overruled  forever.  The  East  German 
revolt  in  1956,  the  Polish  stirrings  of 
1956,  the  Hungarian  Revolution  of  1956, 
and  the  4  million  East  Germans  who 
have  fled  to  the  West  are  substantial  evi- 
dence that  man,  whether  he  be  Polish, 
German,  or  Vietnamese,  wants  to  be  free 
of  an  overpowering  government.  Our 
conviction  in  the  everlasting  truth  of  this 
statement  is  proven  by  our  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  ninth  year  in  succession  this  country 
pauses  to  observe  Captive  Nations  Week. 
By  the  1959  joint  resolution  of  Congress, 
was  have  pledged  ourselves  by  conviction 
to  do  so.  But  our  obligation  stems  not 
merely  from  congressional  or  Presidential 
action.  Rather,  we  are  bound  by  our  own 
conception  of  man's  natural  rights  and 
by  the  plight  of  those  nations  whose  peo- 
ple are  denied  the  exercises  of  these 
rights,  to  devote  our  attention  to  the 
captive  nations. 

We  maintain  that  dignity  is  an  in- 
alienable right  of  man  and  that  its  flrst 
and  foremost  prerequisite  is  the  ability* 
of  individuals  and  nations  to  determine 
their  own  fate  free  from  the  overshadow- 
ing presence  of  those  who  do  not  respect 


human  dignity  £ind  the  liberty  which  it 
entails.  We  do  not  reserve  this  right  for 
ourselves  but  hold  that  It  is  the  natural 
prerogative  of  man,  whatever  his  status 
and  wherever  he  may  find  himself.  It  is 
a  universal  right  and  no  man  may  rob 
another  of  his  due.  Neither  may  any  na- 
tion seek  to  impose  its  will  upon  another 
and  deprive  it  of  rights  inherent  to  man 
and  nations,  not  by  virtue  of  actual  occu- 
pation, nor  by  ominous  surveillance  and 
the  potentiality  of  harsh  and  unscrupu- 
lous reprisal  for  the  Innocent  striving  of 
a  people. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  many  who 
must  endure  the  sterility  of  an  existence 
devoid  of  dignity  and  lacking  those  free- 
doms we  cherish  and  uphold.  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  gives  us  an  opportunity  to, 
once  again,  reaflarm  to  ourselves,  to  the 
oppressed  and  to  the  oppressor  that  we 
cannot  and  will  not  condone  this  situa- 
tion. We  believe  that  the  bondage  of  these 
people  must  be  ended  and  we  stand  firm- 
ly convinced  that  it  will  be. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Elinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  this  Captiv&vNations  Week,  I  wish 
to  again,  as  I  have  dbne  in  the  past,  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  in 
sending  word  of  encouragement  to  all 
those  in  the  captive  nations  of  the  world 
who  have  not  abandoned  their  cherished 
and  heroic  dream  of  national  inde- 
pendence and  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination. 

It  is  indeed  most  fitting  that  we  in 
America  pause  in  this  way  to  staunchly 
reaffirm  through  all  appropriate  and  oflB- 
cial  means  the  historic  fact  that  the 
United  States  shares  with  them  their 
aspirations  for  national  and  personal 
freedom.  We  remind  ourselves,  too,  that 
as  long  as  millions  continue  to  be  en- 
slaved by  Communist  imperialism  any 
suggestion  of  detente  or  peaceful  coex- 
istence among  nations  remains  a  mock- 
ery and  constitutes  a  barrier  to  the  nat- 
ural bonds  of  understanding  and  world 
peace. 

As  we  observe  Captive  Tifations  Week 
again  this  year,  let  us  renew  our  spiritual 
ties  with  the  oppressed  of  these  unfor- 
tunate and  beleaguered  lands  and  renew, 
also,  our  firm  determination  that  one 
day  they  will  again  be  free. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
this  week  the  Congress  and  the  Nation 
pause  to  pay  tribute  to  all  those  nations 
now  dominated  by  commimism  as  we 
mark  our  annual  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week.  This  observance  stands  as 
a  reminder  to  all  of  us  who  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  freedom  and  liberty  that  the 
long-range  goal  of  self-determination 
and  freedom  is  yet  to  be  achieved  by 
countless  millions  behind  the  Iron  and 
Bamboo  Curtains. 

Certainly  those  who  have  any  histori- 
cal appreciation  of  the  situation  in  the 
enslaved  lands  in  Europe  and  Asia  un- 
derstand that  no  amount  of  occupation 
by  Communist  puppet  govermental  lead- 
ers can  still  th«  burning  desires  of  these 
freedom -loving  peoples.  These  millions, 
no  matter  how  long  the  term  of  their  oc- 
cupation by  outside  forces,  still  look  to 
the  United  States  as  iheir  hope  for  re- 
claiming their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. Every  intelligence  report,  every 
diplomatic  contact  confirms  beyond  any 
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doubt  that  there  Ls  strong  aspiration  for 
free,  democratic,  constitutional  govern- 
ment In  the  occupied  countries  of  Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia.  Estonia,  Latvia. 
Lithuania,  Hungary.  Poland.  Rumania. 
and  the  Ukraine. 

Captive  Nations  Week  gives  us  pause 
to  reflect  upon  the  horrors  of  Communist 
enslavement  that  have  been  visited  upon 
these  peoples  and  to  rededicate  ourselves 
to  the  task  of  sympathetically  pursuing 
ways  and  means  of  bringing  these  en- 
slaved peoples  their  natural  right  of  self- 
determination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1967  marks  the  50th  year 
of  conmiunism — the  greatest  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  cancer  to  be  found 
in  th<!  entire  record  of  history.  Fifty 
years  Is  a  long  time — more  than  enough 
for  a  fundsunental  assessment.  The  rec- 
ord, since  1917  alone,  provides  more  evi- 
dence than  one  can  use  to  show  that 
ccHnmunlsm  Is  a  fraud,  a  delusion,  a  con- 
spiracy which  has  exploited  the  Igno- 
rance, Inertia,  and  apathy  of  masses  of 
people.  It  is  against  the  people. 

Communism  Is  not  the  name  of  a  po- 
litical philosophy.  It  does  not  Identify  a 
religion.  It  does  not  provide  the  label  for 
an  economic  system.  It  does  not  Identify 
an  alternative  to  capitalism.  In  short.  It 
simply  \&  not  anything  close  to  what  its 
leaders  make  it  to  be  It  Is  not  as  repre- 
sented by  its  propagandists.  It  is  not  es- 
tablished by,  nor  administered  for.  the 
beneflt  of  the  working  people.  It  is  not 
for  the  benefit  of  anyone  save  for  a  few 
leaders  temporarily  in  front  of  it  and  a 
few  hundred  conspirators  temporarily  be- 
hind it. 

Fifty  years  of  communism.  Involving 
so  many  people,  provides  ample  evidence 
for  an  assessment  of  that  system. 

First  and  foremost  Is  the  fact  that 
countries  with  populations  approaching 
one  billion  have  been  brought  under  the 
tyranny  of  this  cancerous  system  and 
kept  under  It  for^TSfany  years.  Are  the 
people  of  these  countries  better  off  in  1967 
than  they  were  In  1917?  I  cannot  think 
of  one  country  in  the  world  better  off 
under  communism.  There  is  no  true  lib- 
erty or  freedom  under  communism. 

Has  the  cause  of  peace  been  advanced? 
The  answer,  of  course,  is  definitely  nega- 
tive. There  Is  less  peace  In  the  world  In 
1967  than  there  existed  in  1917 — a  year 
prior  to  the  official  opening  of  World 
War  I. 

So-called  achievements  of  communism 
Include:  First,  destruction  of  the  Rus- 
sian Empire  and  its  cultures;  second,  eco- 
nomics and  wealth  of  satellite  nations 
obliterated;  third,  enslavement  of  900 
million  people;  fourth,  establishment  of 
perpetual  war.  revolution  and  chaos  In 
most  of  the  world:  and  fifth,  the  estab- 
lishment and  expansion  of  a  worldwide 
conspiracy  against  any  form  of  religion 
embracing  Christianity.  And  these  are 
only  a  few. 

Captive  Nations  Week  is  the  week  In 
which  the  United  States  should  record 
for  the  world  once  again  Its  long-range 
intention  to  work  for  the  interests  of  the 
enslaved  peoples  of  the  world  who  suffer 
under  the  oppressive  yoke  of  Communist 
occupation. 

This  week  should  also  remind  each  of 
us  to  give  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for 
the  liberty  that  we  enjoy.  We  who  possess 


the  blessings  of  life,  liberty,  and  pursuit 
of  happiness  as  inalienable  rights  must 
never  take  our  good  fortune  lightly.  May 
we  ever  be  aware  of  the  great  sacrifices 
of  those  who  have  gone  before  us  to  make 
our  freedom  possible  and  of  the  present 
personal  .sacrifices  of  our  sons  in  defense 
of  insured  liberty. 

We  are  told  of  'winds  of  change" 
whistling  through  the  captive  nations. 
According  to  many  observers,  these  winds 
are  warm  enough  to  thaw  much  of  the 
tyranny  of  these  countries.  Despite  'hese 
warm  breezes  of  liberalization,  we  know- 
that  the  individual  in  the  captive  nations 
is  denied  the  essence  of  personal  free- 
dom. His  leaders  do  not  respect  the  sanc- 
tity of  Individual  dignity.  He  continues 
to  be  an  'unperson"  in  the  sense  that 
he  does  not  enjoy  the  liberties  that  we 
of  the  free  world  know  by  God-given 
right  belongs  to  everyone. 

The  plight  of  the  captive  nations  must 
not  go  unnoticed  We  cannot  accept  the 
totally  negative  grounds  on  which  com- 
munism rests.  They  are  contrary  to  the 
basic  tenets  of  human  decency,  morality, 
freedom,  and  opportunity.  Today,  the 
imprisoned  peoples  of  the  captive  nations 
are  understandably  engulfed  by  a  stark 
pessimism  that  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  realization  that  their  human  con- 
dition is  hopeless  due  to  the  unrelenting 
malignancy  of  the  Incomprehensible 
powers  that  be  In  Communist  dominated 
countries.  Thus,  it  remains  mandatory 
that  we  find  ways  to  encourage  those  un- 
der the  yoke  of  Communist  Imperialism 
to  find  the  strength  to  endure  their 
forced  oppression  until  the  day  comes 
when  history  reveals  the  fatal  flaws  of 
this  inherently  decadent  system,  and 
they  may  be  free. 

It  Is  Implicit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we — 
as  free  men — must  take  steps  to  restore 
to  the  victims  of  oppression  a  govern- 
ment whose  policy  is  a  sane  philosophy 
of  self-respect  and  freedom.  If  we  do  not. 
we,  who  are  still  free,  may  be  swept  up 
by  the  ominous  wave  of  Communist  ter- 
rorism. This  we  should  resist  and  over- 
come with  every  resource  at  our  com- 
mand. In  such  a  cause  we  in  the  United 
States  are  as  one  with  every  captive  na- 
tion, so  help  us  God. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  fellow  Members  In  this 
annual  Captive  Nations  Week  com- 
memoration. As  we  know,  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  Captive  Nations  Week  Is  to  hold 
out  hope  to  those  people  living  in  Com- 
munist chains  that  we  have  not  forgot- 
ten them  and  that  one  day  they  will  be 
returned  to  a  condition  of  peace  with 
justice  and  freedom. 

But  I  wish  them  to  know  that  more  Is 
being  done  in  their  behalf  in  addition  to 
the  celebration  of  Captive  Nations  Week. 
Various  types  of  legislation  have  been 
submitted  in  the  last  several  years  per- 
taining to  various  aspects  of  the  captive 
nations  Issue.  For  Instance,  proposals  for 
a  Captive  Nations  Committee  In  the 
House  have  been  before  Congress  for  a 
number  of  years.  Also,  the  proposal  to 
put  the  issue  of  self-determination  for 
the  captive  nations  on  the  agenda  of  the 
United  Nations  has  also  been  submitted 
for  consideration. 

Outside  of  Congress  efforts  are  being 
made  to  bring  to  public  attention  the 


merit  of  the  captive  nations  Issue.  For 
Instance,  the  American  Legion,  at  its  an- 
nual national  convention  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  last  year  passed  Resolution  No.  585 
concerning  the  United  Nations  relation- 
ship to  captive  nations.  Here  is  the  text 
of  the  resolution: 

Resolutio.n-  585 :   Uniixd  Nations  Relation- 
ship TO  Captive  Nations 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  tTnltcd  States, 
In  Public  Law  86-90,  approved  July  17,  1959, 
unanimously  expressed  Its  revulsion  at  the 
conunued  en.slavement  by  the  Soviet  Unloo 
of  the  peoples  of  the  numerous  countries  and 
are:vs  now  known  as  the  "Captive  Nations;" 
and 

Whereas,  among  the  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations,  fts  set  forth  In  Article  1,  Chapter  I 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  are:  to  up- 
hold the  principle  of  "equal  rights  and  self- 
determination  of  peoples,"  and  to  promott 
■  respect  for  human  rights  and  for  funds- 
mentnl  freedoms  for  all;"  and 

Where;vs,  the  member  nations  of  the  United 
Nations  have  failed  to  bring  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  for  successful  discussion  and 
solution  the  problem  of  self-determination 
for  the  peoples  enslaved  by  international 
communism;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
United  States  that  the  hopes  for  freedom 
and  self-determination,  shared  by  the  peoplet 
of  the  Captive  Nations,  be  kept  alive;  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  The  American  Legion  In  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  in  Washington, 
DC.  August  30.  31-September  1.  1966.  That 
The  American  Legion  urges  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  Instruct  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations  to  demand, 
at  the  earliest  possible  date,  that  the  United 
Nations  enforce  its  Charter  provisions  re- 
garding self-determination  of  all  peoples,  and 
that  the  Soviet  Union,  as  the  controlling 
power  In  world  communism,  be  called  upon 
to  withdraw  all  of  Its  troops,  agents,  colo- 
nialists and  other  controls  from  the  Gftptive 
Nations,  and  to  return  to  their  respective 
homelands  all  political  prisoners  and  exUet 
now  In  slave  labor  and  prison  camps  within 
the  U.S.S.R. 

Now  consider  Resolution  No.  14  passed 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  last 
year  at  Its  annual  national  convention 
in  New  York  City.  This  resolution  Is  en- 
titled "Resisting  Communism  and  As- 
sisting our  Loyal  Allies  In  Restoring 
Freedom."  Notice  that  the  first  recom- 
mendation is  "Full  support  of  Captive 
Nations  Week."  Here  Is  the  text  of  the 
resolution : 
REsoLtmoN  14:   Resisting  CoMMtJNisM  akd 

Assisting  Otm  Lotal  Allies  in  Restorino 

PHECDOM 

Whereas,  the  struggle  against  Communist 
ai^gresslon  is  world-wide,  and  because  Com- 
munist strategists  conduct  subversion  and 
aggression  on  a  global  scale.  It  Is  Imperative 
th:it  our  struggle  against  Communism  be 
based  on  the  understanding  of  the  world- 
wide and  diverse  nature  of  the  conflict;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  strategy  should 
l>e  based  upon  taking  the  Initiative  In  every 
practicable  manner  against  Communism; 
and 

Whereas,  the  struggle  for  survival  and  th* 
maintenance  of  freedom  mtist  be  based  upon 
a  very  simple  moral  principle  of  refusing  to 
give  aid,  comfort,  or  assistance  to  our  enemy, 
the  Communist  nptlons.  or  their  fellow 
travelers,  and.  Instead,  accord  generou* 
moral  and  material  support  to  those  nation* 
,  upon  whom  we  can  rely  in  our  struggle 
against  Communist  aggression;  now,  there- 
fore 

Be  It  resolved,  by  the  67th  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 


the  United  States,  that  our  Nation's  struggle 
against  the  evils  of  Communism  Include, 
but  not  be  Umited  to,  the  following 
measures : 

1.  Full  support  of  Captive  Nations  Week. 

2.  No  concession  to  Communist  aggression 
mLaos. 

3.  Carry  out  whatever  measures  are  neces- 
sary to  win  in  South  Vietnam. 

4.  Aid  to  those  who  have  refused  to  become 
Communist  slaves  In  their  own  country  and 
have  become  refugees  from  Red  oppression, 
and  encouraging  restoration  of  freedom  In 
their  homelands  by  U.S.  recognition  of  free 
governments  In  exile. 

5.  Support  NATO,  recognizing  it  for  the 
foundation  of  resistance  to  Communist 
aggression  against  the  western  world. 

6.  Give  all  practicable  assistance  and  en- 
couragement to  Cuban  patriots  in  their 
struggle  to  overthrow  the  Castro-Kremlin 
leaders'  operation,  and  return  Cuba  to  Its 
place  among  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

7.  Oppose  all  forms  of  trade,  commerce, 
and  financial  assistance  that  will  strengthen 
Communist  nations,  thus  adhering  to  a 
policy  of  not  strengthening  the  forces  of 
Communism  which  have  as  their  prime  ob- 
jectives destruction  of  the  United  States  and 
freedom  throughout  the  world. 

8.  Retention  of  full  U.S.  control  of  Oki- 
nawa, which  is  vital  to  the  defense  of  the 
US.  In  the  Pacific. 

9.  No  reduction  in  U.S.  control  and  au- 
thority over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  the 
itrateglc   lifeline   of  U.S.  national   secvirlty. 

10.  Insist  on  other  nations  of  the  free 
world -making  a  comparable  contribution  to 
our  common  effort  In  defeating  Communism, 
both  by  military  and  economic  means. 

11.  That  the  United  States  retain  complete 
control  of  Guantanamo  Naval  Base  at  all 
costs. 

12.  Pull  enforcement  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

13.  Establish  a  U.S.  fleet  on  a  permanent 
basis  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  such  fleet  to  gen- 
erally parallel  the  size  and  composition  of 
the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet  In  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Seventh  Fleet  In  tfie  western 
Pacific. 

14.  Insist  that  If  Red  China  is  admitted  to 
the  United  Nations  that  the  United  States 
withdraw  from  the  United  Nations. 

15.  Oppose  providing  food  or  assistance  in 
any  form,  directly  or  Indirectly,  or  trading 
with  Red  China,  Communist  Cuba,  or  any 
other  Communist  type  regime. 

16.  Oppose  any  form  of  diplomatic  recog- 
nition of  Red  China  or  Red  Cuba. 

17.  Support  increased  assistance  for  the 
antl -Communist  regime  of  Free  China. 

18.  Oppose  any  proposal  such  as  the  two 
China  scheme,  or  neutralization  of,  or 
cession  to  the  Red  Regime  of  China,  or  For- 
mosa, Quemoy,  and  Matsu. 

19.  Oppose  U.S.  foreign  aid  in  any  form 
to  any  government  supporting  Communist 
objectives  against  the  United  States  and  its 
aUies. 

20.  No  appeasement  In  West  Berlin. 

21.  Present  with  appropriate  ceremony  a 
copy  of  the  V.P.W.  Memorializing  Resolution 
to  the  widow  of  the  late  Fleet  Admiral 
Chester  Nlmltz.  , 

When  one  considers  that  the  combined 
membership  of  the  American  Legion  and 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  numbers  al- 
most 4  million  American  citizens,  the 
friends  of  the  captive  nations  should  be 
encouraged  that  they  are  not  alone  in 
their  quest  for  liberation  for  the  enslaved 
peoples. 

When  one  reads  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  considers  the  strong 
position  taken  by  the  founders  of  this 
Nation  for  self-determination,  one  must 
concede  that  our  lack  of  afiQrmative  ac- 
tion, especially  in  the  United  Nations, 


on  behalf  of  the  captive  peoples  is  a  dis- 
grace. The  victims  of  communism  are  no 
less  entitled  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  than  were  the  colonists 
imder  British  argression.  Their  cause  is 
as  meritorious  as  that  of  our  forefathers. 
We  can  do  no  less  than  to  make  this  is- 
sue a  subject  of  wider  dlsctissign  by  In- 
creased concerted  activity. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
is  the  ninth  year  that  we  have  observed 
Captive  Nations  Week.  Throughout  this 
great  and  meaningful  week,  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  imtold  millions  who  for 
many  years  have  suffered  imder  the  yoke 
of  Communist  servitude. 

The  principle?  in  which  we  believe — 
the  principles  of  independence  and  self- 
determination — are  denied  to  these  peo- 
ples. We  are  a  people  who  believe  in  the 
liberty  of  man.  We  have  as  our  goal  the 
creation  of  world  peace — a  peace  which 
guarantees  freedom  from  totalitarian 
domination. 

Wl  must  use  all  possible  means  to 
achieve  this  gofil.  for  every  concession 
made  to  Communist  aggression  leads 
only  to  more  Commvmist  expansion  and 
to  more  war. 

All  men  are  brothers;  as  long  as  one 
single  man  is  enchained,  a  part  of  each 
and  everyone  of  us  is  similarly  enchained. 
Thus  it  is  our  duty  to  defend  these  peo- 
ples and  try  to  restore  to  them  their  nat- 
ural birthright  of  freedom. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  today  to  add  my  own  voice  to  those 
raised  in  support  of  freedom  and  self- 
determination  for  the  citizens  of  every 
nation.  It  is  most  appropriate  that  in 
the  same  month  that  we  celebrate  Amer- 
ican Independence  we  should  also  ob- 
serve a  week  dedicated  to  those  silenced 
but  unconquered  peoples  who  have  not 
yet  consummated  their  valiant  strug- 
gles against  Communist  oppression. 

We  have  witnessed  in  this  century  the 
expansion  of  a  revolutionary  movement 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  elsewhere  of 
which  both  the  means  and  the  goals  are 
of  a  nature  diametrically  opposed  to 
those  of  our  own  revolution.  The  Ameri- 
can revolution  was  a  noble  struggle  to 


Greek  nation  would  have  been  darkened 
by  the  falling  Iron  Curtain. 

The  American  people  have  since  that 
time  responded  to  grave  Communist 
threats  in  many  parts  of  the  world  with 
the  powerful  support  of  which  a  great 
nation  Is  capable.  We  have  realized  that 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  rich  and 
fortunate  countries  to  protect  the  less 
fortunate  in  their  hour  of  need.  In  Asia, 
when  the  Communist  invasion  threat- 
ened South  Korea,  the  United  States  and 
her  allies,  supported  by  a  U.N.  resolution, 
responded  with  immediate  military  aid. 
Today  we  are  carrying  on  the  struggle  in 
South  Vietnam.  We  have  met  and  are 
meeting  many  tests  of  our  determination 
to  fight  for  the  freedom  of  men  all  over 
the  world.  These  struggles,  past  and 
present,  stand  as  symbols  of  our  deep 
regard  for  liberty.  These  commitments 
are  flares  of  hope  for  the  oppressed  peo- 
ples of  the  worl*  who  stand  behind  the 
pales  of  iron  and  bambo  and  signals  of 
warning  for  those  governments  whose 
aim  is  to  engulf  the  weaker  nations  in 
waves  of  iwlitlcal  suppression. 

Captive  Nations  Week  is  a  pledge  that 
our  sympathy  for  those  people  eliminated 
from  the  community  of  the  free  world  by 
imperialism  will  not  die.  Our  mutual  love 
of  freedom  makes  us  brothers;  and  so 
long  as  our  brothers  are  oppressed,  we 
are  oppressed.  If  their  freedom  is  taken 
away,  our  freedom  Is  not  secure.  So  long 
as  one  nation  is  held  captive,  all  nations 
are  threatened  with  captivity.  No  one  can 
be  perfectly  free  until  all  are  free. 

As  I  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  Berlin 
wall  this  spring,  the  extent  of  the  tyr- 
anny Imposed  on  these  submerged  people 
became  painfully  real.  That  wall  looms 
as  a  symbol  of  their  separation  from  their 
inalienable  Jlghts  as  hiunan  beings.  It 
represents  tne  division  of  a  nation,  one 
side  free  and  prosperous,  one  side  cap- 
tive and  poor.  Conversely,  the  fact  that 
men  have  crossed,  climbed  over,  and  dug 
under  that  wall  is  the  poignant  symbol 
of  the  empty  claims  of  Communist 
ideology. 

There  is  no  better  time  than  today  to 
isuggest  that  we  reverently  use  our  free- 


preserve  the  political  rights  due  every    Hom  in  the  acquisition  and  maintenance 

-  -     of  justice  among  men  and  nations.  We 

would  also  reassiu-e  our  brothers  In  cap- 
tivity that  America  has  neither  aban- 
doned them  to  the  tyranny  of  commu- 
nism nor  forgotten  their  long,  bitter 
struggle  for  freedom  and  self-determina- 
tion. The  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln  ex- 
press our  hope  that  those  who  live  under 
oppression  shall  under  God  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
is,  by  resolution  of  Congress,  the  ninth 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week.  The 
resolution  was  the  result  of  congression- 
al cognizance  of  the  Importance  of  focus- 
ing attention  on  the  plight  of  the  captive 
nations.  The  imperialistic  policies  of 
Communist  Russia,  during  the  past  50 
years,  have  led  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
national  Independence  of  some  22  coun- 
tries, including  Poland.  Hungary.  Lithu- 
ania, Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia,  Latvia. 
Estonia.  White  Ruthenia,  Riunania.  East 
Germany,  Bulgaria.  North  Korea,  Al- 
bania, Idel-Ural,  Tibet.  Cossackia,  Tur- 
kestan, and  North  Vietnam. 


man.  It  began  as  a  struggle  for  equal 
representation:  the  colonies  were  pro- 
testing political  and  economic  subjuga- 
tion of  one  group  of  men  to  another. 

In  vivid  contrast,  the  imperialist  ex- 
pansion of  totalitarian  communism  in 
Eastern  Europe  following  World  War  n 
was  not  enforced  usurpations  of  politi- 
cal power  by  aliens  and  foreign-trained 
agents  of  the  Commimist  Party.  The 
meaiis  were  illegitimate;  the  ends  were 
dishonorable.  Hiunan  rights  were  de- 
stroyed rather  than  insured.  Those  coun- 
tries that  had  endured  Nazi  brutality 
during  the  war  had  hoped  the  approach- 
ing Soviet  armies  would  be  their  libera- 
tors. But,  they  revealed  themselves  later 
as  captors. 

After  1947,  our  Government  began  a 
policy  of  containing  the  Communist 
movement.  Our  first  major  commitment 
was  to  aid  democratic  forces  in  Greece. 
Material  aid  was  sent  to  Western  Europe 
and  to  the  Greek  pewle  to  aid  them  in 
their  heroic  struggle  against  Commimist 
guerrilla  activity.  Without  this  aid,  the 
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The  people  of  these  nations  look  to  the 
United  States  to  find  a  way  to  free  them 
someday.  We  must  let  them  know  that 
they  have  not  been  abandoned  or  forgot- 
ten. Captive  Nations  Week  is  intended 
to  emphasize  this  Nation's  continuing 
commitment  to  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  self-determination.  It  was  felt  that 
this  observance  would  do  much  to  en- 
courage the  people  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain and  to  renew  their  faith  that  the 
free  world  had  not  turned  its  back  on 
them. 

This  week  should  be  a  time  for  deliber- 
ation on  measures  that  would  advance 
the  Interests  of  these  captive  nations.  I 
have  for  some  time  urged  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Special  House  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations,  and  I  hope  that  this 
and  many  other  similar  measures  will 
be  considered  by  my  colleagues  during 
this  Congress.  It  Is  Imperative  that  Con- 
gress play  a  more  positive  and  decisive 
role  In  advancing  the  national  efTort  to- 
ward a  peaceful  world  order  in  which 
every  nation  has  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination. 

It  must  continue  to  be  our  solemn  goal 
to  do  all  in  our  power  to  assist  these 
nations  In  their  battle  for  freedom,  and 
to  signify  to  these  people  that  we  will 
never  forget  the  captive  nations  nor  ac- 
commodate ourselves,  even  In  our 
minds,  to  their  permanent  captivity. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Estonia.  Latvia.  Lithuania,  Poland, 
Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria  are  names 
not  unfamiliar  to  most  Americans.  These 
and  other  countries  are  part  of  what  are 
Identified  as  captive  nations — countries 
that  have  fallen  within  the  Communist 
empire.  While  most  of  us  are  familiar 
with  these  countries,  we  never  stop  to 
think  of  the  thousands  of  citizens  who 
have  fled  from  the  enslavement  of  the 
Soviet  regime.  While  the  realization  of 
the  fallacies  of  the  Communist  .system 
has  never  touched  us  personally,  wc 
should  leam  from  those  who  have  .seen 
the  terror  of  communism  and  its  degra- 
dation of  human  dlKnity  and  liberty. 
These  people  deserve  our  support  and 
sympathy  In  their  attempt  to  brine  free- 
dom and  Independence  to  their  home- 
lands. 

While  we  celebrate  Captive  Nations 
Week  during  the  third  week  in  July  of 
each  year,  we  must  all  remember  the 
plight  of  our  neighbors  who  are  sub- 
jected to  the  oppressi\'e  bonds  of  com- 
munism. We  must  remember  that  they 
look  to  the  United  States  as  a  symbol  of 
hope  and  freedom,  and  we  must  never 
*  falter  in  our  desire  to  achieve  their  com- 
"^  plete  Independence  and  self-determina- 
tion. 

We  must  continue  this  observance 
every  year  so  that  the  entire  world  will 
know  that  we  will  persevere  in  our  ef-  • 
forts  to  fulfill  the  Inherent  desire  of  man 
to  be  free.  For  this  world  cannot  con- 
tinue half  free,  half  slave.  Freedom  Is 
Indivisible,  and  even  now  with  our  sons 
dying  In  Vietnam  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, we  are  acutely  aware  of  this  fact. 
In  the  words  of  President  Elsenhower 
In  his  Presidential  proclamation  of  1959 
proclaiming  the  first  Captive  Nations 
Week: 

I  invite  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerle*  to  observe  such  week  with  appro- 


priate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I  urge 
them  to  study  the  plight  of  the  Soviet- 
dominated  nations  and  to  recommit  tbem- 
selvea  to  the  support  of  the  Just  aspirations 
of  the  peoples  of  these  captive  nations. 

We  must  continue  to  strive  toward 
peace  in  the  world,  but  we  must  make 
sure  that  the  Communist  world  under- 
stands that  freedom  for  all  nations  Is 
our  goal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks I  wish  to  insert  an  outstanding 
article  by  our  distinguished  colleague 
Edward  J.  Derwinski.  which  appeared 
In  the  July  17  edition  of  the  Republican 
Congressional  Committee  Newsletter : 
CAPmrK  Nations  Look  to  Untted  States 
(NoTT. — By  Congressional  resolution,  the 
President  designates  the  third  week  of  July 
each  year  as  "Captive  Nations  Week;."  Rep. 
Edward  J.  Derwinski  of  IlUnols,  chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee's  Na- 
tionalities Division,  dlscus.'^es  the  significance 
of  the  occasion  In  the  following  column  writ- 
ten for  the  Newsletter  i 

(By  Representative  Edward  J  Deswinskd 
Since  1959.  the  third  week  In  July  has  been 
observed  as  Captive  Nations  Week  through- 
out the  country.  The  increase  in  world  ten- 
sions caused  by  Communist  activity  in  the 
Middle  East.  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  In 
addition  to  Vietnam,  make  this  year's  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week  especially 
significant.  Our  concern  lies  not  only  with 
the  present  captive  peoples  of  Communism: 
we  must  also  be  constantly  concerned  with 
the  schemes  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
Communist  dlctatorshlp>s  to  add  to  their 
Illicit  colonial  holdings. 

The  oppressed  peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
tions look  to  the  United  States  svs  the  citadel 
of  human  freedom — and  they  maintain  faith 
In  the  ultimate  restoration  of  their  freedom 
and  Independence  It  is  a  fact  that  the  desire 
for  Utierty  and  independence  by  t.'ie  over- 
whelming majority  of  peoples  in  Communist- 
controlled  nations  constitutes  a  powerful 
deterrent  to  any  ambitions  of  Red  leaders 
to  initiate  a  major  war. 

The  dramatic  "defections"  of  Mrs.  Svet- 
lana  Stailn  .\iniuveva  and  Juanita  Castro. 
a!id  the  recent  defection  of  two  high-rank- 
ing Hungarian  diploma's  assigned  to  Wash- 
in^on.  dramatize  the  continued  domestic 
turmiill  In  Communist  areas.  The  p.ist  spring, 
hundreds  of  fans  who  accompanied  national 
hockey  teams  to  an  international  tourna- 
ment in  Vienna  defected  to  the  West  rather 
than  return  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  The 
failure  of  Communism  to  advance  tiie  eco- 
nomic well-beinst  of  Its  captives  compounds 
the  misery  of  peoples  who  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  freedoms  and  wlio  find  their 
traditional  national  heritage  suppressed  by 
the  Moscow  dictatorship. 

The  international  Communist  conspiracy 
is  the  great  threat  to  world  peace  and  st.a- 
blllty  True  peace  and  freedom,  the  legiti- 
mate goal  of  hU  m  inkind.  will  come  to  Viet- 
nam. Cuba,  and  other  oppres.sed  lands  only 
when  the  peoples  are  represented  by  gov- 
ernments of  their  own   true  choice. 

It  is  my  Strom?  personal  conviction  that 
the  United  States  should  reassert  its  leader- 
ship in  the  Free  World  rather  than  follow 
the  present  policy  of  trying  to  appea.se  the 
Communist  dictatorships  In  Europe  We  can 
mount  an  effective  propaganda,  economic. 
and  psychological,  offensive  against  the  Com- 
munist dictatorships  It  is  a  tr.igedy  to  see 
young  Americans  being  sacrificed  on  the  bat- 
tlefields of  Vietnam  while  the  Administra- 
tion attempts  to  subsidize  the  Communist 
dictatorships  of  the  USSR  and  Eastern 
Europe  through  trade  channels.  This  tragic 
Inconsistency  is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why 
we  have  loet  face  abroad  and  witnessed  a 
deterioration  In  our  foreign  affairs. 
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Captive  Nations  Week,  however.  Is  mor« 
than  an  annual  observance  of  the  tragic  hU. 
torlc  consequences.  It  represents  a  very 
practical  progressive  vehicle  by  which  w» 
can  continue  to  move  toward  restoration  of 
freedom  and  self-determination  to  the  pres- 
ent captives  of  Communism — and  thus,  di- 
rectly contribute  to  a  world  of  stability,  free- 
dom, and  peace. 

The  concept  of  Captive  Nations  Week  U 
spreading  throughout  the  free  world  and  it 
now  becoming  a  major  niUylng  cause  foe 
peoples  In  those  free  Asian  lands  who  ar« 
effectively  resisting  Peking  and  Moscow 
moves  to  seize  other  Asian  lands  In  the  ten- 
tacles of  Communism. 

One  of  the  significant  recommendatloru 
of  the  National  Captive  Nations  Week  Com- 
mittee Is  to  strip  the  Soviet  Union  of  Its  two 
extra  votes  at  the  UN  Genera!  Assembly 
which  it  maintains  through  the  puppet  gov- 
ernments of  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia.  In  thl» 
year's  Captive  Nations  Week  commemora- 
tions. Congress  Is  being  urged  to  conduct 
a  review  of  US  -U.S  S.R.  relations  In  light 
of  Soviet  expansionist  moves  In  the  Middle 
East  and  the  escalation  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. 

The  continued  moral  support  being  given 
the  captive  peoples  is  one  of  the  major  Cold 
War  psychological  weapons  of  the  free  world. 
History  demonstrates  that  people  will  never 
remain  permanently  oppressed.  Thus,  the 
true  strength  of  the  captive  peoples  lies  In 
their  loyalty  to  their  unique  cultures  and 
traditions,  and  they  represent  an  Irresistible 
inner  force  that  will  some  day  bring  about  a 
dismemberment  of  the  huge  slave  camp 
known  as  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accordance 
with  Public  Law  86-90,  Congress  once 
atrain  is  observing  Captive  Nations 
Week,  the  ninth  such  observance,  July 
16  to  22,  1967.  I  am  proud  to  take  part 
in  an  observance  which  has  been  ex- 
panded to  14  other  nations  of  the  free 
world. 

Captive  Nations  Week  once  again 
rivets  the  attention  of  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world  upon  the  courage  of 
the  peoples  of  the  Communist-dominated 
nations  of  the  world. 

Captive  Nations  Week  was  inaugurated 
in  19,59  during  the  Ei.senhower  adminis- 
tration by  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  right  that  Captive  Nations  Week 
should  fall  in  the  same  month  as  the 
celebration  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States.  July  4  represents  the  re- 
affirmation of  the  American  people,  of 
their  belief  and  faith  in  the  principles 
which  were  set  forth  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  191  years  ago.  Captive 
Nations  Week  represents  the  recogni- 
tion by  the  American  people  of  the  over- 
ridintj  truth  that  if  we  wish  to  safeguard 
our  own  independence,  we  must  help  the 
Communist-enslaved  peoples  of  the 
world  to  achieve  their  freedom. 

We  must  stand  firm  in  our  fight 
against  Communist  aggression  in  the 
world.  We  must  support  all  constructive 
attempts  of  peoples  who  seek  to  escape 
Communist  shackles. 

As  a  freedom-loving  people,  we  can- 
not afford  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
Communist  domination  of  a  region 
meaiis  the  loss  of  personal  liberty.  A 
Communist  government  cannot  function 
effectively  unless  It  controls  both  the 
mind  and  body  of  those  enslaved.  The 
Communist  state  dictates  the  form  of 
government,  the  methods  of  Individual 
and  cultural  expression,  and  the  opera- 


tion of  the  economy.  The  state  claims 
that  it  is  acting  for  the  people.  In  reality, 
the  state  acts  only  for  itself  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Communist  Party. 

The  freedoms  we  enjoy  in  the  free 
world  are  largely  denied  to  peoples  In 
Communist-dominated  nations.  Under 
communism,  the  freedom  to  vote,  to 
think  freely,  to  worship  freely,  and  to 
speak  freely,  are  denied  the  people.  These 
freedoms  will  not  ever  be  fully  restored 
to  captive  peoples  under  the  Communist 
heel,  for  their  reinstatement  would  cause 
Communist  goverrmients  to  falter  and 
fall. 

Captive  Nations  Week  allows  us  to  re- 
state our  stand  against  communism  In 
the  world  and  against  those  men  who 
would  try  to  remove  the  concept  of  in- 
dividual freedom  from  government.  It 
also  lets  us  remind  the  people  in  the  rest 
of  the  free  world  of  the  repeated  injus- 
tices and  violations  of  fundamental  hu- 
man rights  which  exist  in  all  Communist 
nations.  The  Communists  have  com- 
mitted vicious  acts  of  aggression  against 
human  liberties  in  almost  every  area  of 
the  world — in  Cuba.  Asia,  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, and  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  must  not  allow  ourselves  nor  the 
rest  of  the  free  world  to  Ignore  the  sad 
plight  of  these  courageous  people.  We 
must  continue  to  recognize  and  to  sup- 
port the  concepts  of  national  independ- 
ence, of  political  and  personal  freedom 
and  of  maintaining  basic  human  dignity. 

But  we  do  not  celebrate  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  merely  to  remind  ourselves 
of  our  commitments.  The  celebration  has 
a  greater  meaning.  It  Is  a  reminder  to 
the  Communist-oppressed  peoples  of  the 
world  that  we  strongly  support  them.  It 
clearly  demonstrates  that  we  have  not 
and  will  not  forget  their  valiant  causes. 
Our  strong  support  gives  them  strength 
to  face  each  day  and  gives  them  hope  for 
the  future. 

Each  human  being  is  born  with  the 
desire  to  be  free.  Freedom  cannot  be 
permanently  denied  any  nation.  This  in- 
born desire  for  freedom  guarantees  that 
communism  will  fade  from  the  earth  and 
that  our  form  of  government  will  ulti- 
mately triumph. 

Mr.  QIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct privilege  to  join  my  colleagues  In 
this  extremely  important  recognition  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  and  to  speak  out 
in  behalf  of  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  independence  for  proud,  once-free 
people. 

One  of  the  recurring  tragedies  of  his- 
tory has  been  the  unwilling  enslavement 
of  a  free  people  by  another  force  or  coun- 
try, and  the  20th  century  has  certainly 
borne  witness  to  such  a  catastrophe 
in  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union's  sub- 
jugation of  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe.  The  people  of  these  countries, 
having  no  desire  for  allegiance  with  or 
military  protection  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
were  arbitrarily  deprived  of  their  sov- 
ereignty, their  dignity  and  their  indi- 
vidual freedom.  For  any  people  to  be  so 
brutally  and  shamefully  conquered  must 
be  judged  by  any  decent  person  as  an 
irreparable  wrong,  yet  the  people  of 
Eastern  Europe  have  proven  to  be  both 
strong-willed  and  courageous.  They  have 
not  let  the  spark  of  freedom  die  within 


them  but  have  continually  sought  to  de- 
velop closer  economic  and  social  ties  with 
the  West;  and,  where  possible,  they  have 
risen  and  risked  their  lives  to  hurdle  the 
various  "walls"  which  their  captors  have 
built  to  keep  them  in. 

For  the  past  several  years,  while  the 
captive  nations  ceremonies  have  been 
carried  on,  voices  have  been  raised  de- 
crying the  uselessness  and  the  harm 
done  by  invoking  the  "pipedream"  of 
freeing  nations  under  strong  military 
control.  It  has  been  asked  what  these 
ceremonies  can  possibly  accomplish. 
The  answer  is  quite  clear.  If,  for  no 
other  reason.  Captive  Nations  Week 
serves  to  reinlnd  Americans  and  other 
peoples  with  a  heritage  of  freedom  just 
what  this  heritage  is. 

We  in  this  coimtry  often  take  for 
granted  our  liberties  and  our  national 
sovereignty.  When  we  read  or  hear  about 
some  person  who  loves  these  things 
enough  to  dodge  bullets  and  to  climb 
barbed  wire  for  them.  It  puts  into  per- 
spective not  only  our  privileges  which 
arise  from  liberty  but  our  Individual  re- 
sponsibilities because  of  this  liberty. 

Captive  Nations  Week  should  remind 
us  of  our  individual  responsibilities  as  a 
nation.  The  United  States  stands  as  a 
symbol  to  the  captive  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  of  everything  that  their  "master," 
the  Soviet  Union,  opposes,  and  this 
symbol  will  be  valid  only  so  long  as  we 
in  America  deserve  it.  Captive  Nations 
Week,  therefore,  should  serve  to  remind 
us  of  our  responsibilities  to  the  disad- 
vantaged wltliin  our  midst,  to  the  great 
number  of  our  people  held  captive  within 
crowded  city  blocks — ^people  who  feel  lost 
and  depersonalized — and  to  the  impres- 
sion we  should  project  to  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  as  defenders  of  so- 
cially progressive  forces,  not  of  the 
status  quo. 

By  placing  before  the  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  a  spotless  record  of  free- 
dom and  justice  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  we  can  perhaps  develop  a  yard- 
stick with  which  the  enslaved  peoples 
can  measure  the  distance  they  still  must 
travel  on  the  road  to  independence.  Such 
steps  of  responsibility,  as  I  have  outlined, 
will  not  lead  to  Immediate  and  spec- 
tacular results  and  will  not  cause  sudden 
liberation.  They  will,  however,  move 
these  peoples  gradually  toward  a  life 
which  will  be  more  bearable  because  it 
will  be  more  prosperous  and  more  free 
than  anything  they  have  previously 
known.  Perhaps  a  philosophical  or  spirit- 
ual contact  between  these  peoples  and 
ourselves,  already  maintained  by  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  other  organizations, 
will  be  just  the  first  leak  in  the  dam  and 
will  be  the  trickle  that  will  grow  irrev- 
ocably into  a  torrent  which  the  Com- 
munists will  be  unable  to  stop. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
word  imperialism  has  been  bandied 
about  by  Communist  nations  to  such  an 
extent  that  Its  meaning  has  been  ob- 
scured beyond  recognition.  The  United 
States  has  been  accused  of  extending  its 
Imperialistic  designs  over  Southeast 
Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  even  Latin 
America.  During  this  ninth  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week,  it  might  be 
well  to  see  who  really  are  imperialists 
today. 


Webster's  dictionary  defines  imperial- 
ism as  "the  policy,  practice  or  advocacy 
of  extending  the  power  and  dominion  of 
a  nation  especially  by  direct  territorial 
acquisitions  or  by  gaining  indirect  con- 
trol over  the  political  or  economic  life  of 
other  areas." 

I  ask  you,  what  better  word  describes 
the  subjugation  of  such  nations  as  Es- 
tonia, Latvia,  and  Lithuania?  Is  not  the 
total  domination  of  such  coimtries,  the 
obliteration  of  their  national  identity, 
the  strict  control  of  their  people,  the  po- 
litical and  economic  supremacy  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  within  their  borders,  imperial- 
ism of  the  first  order? 

The  persons  and  possessions  of  such 
peoples  are  captive  today  to  a  foreign 
and  repugnant  ideology.  But  my  experi- 
ence with  those  who  have  escaped  the 
yoke  of  Soviet  imperialism  has  demon- 
»  strated  that  the  mind  and  hearts  of 
these  captive  people  remain  free. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  United 
States  which  represents  freedom  in  a 
world  which  is  only  partly  free  has  the 
moral  obligation  to  lend  its  support  and 
encouragement  to  those  who  are  en- 
slaved. 

To  dramatize  this  suppression  of  their 
freedom  and  to  highlight  the  valiant  and 
continuing  struggle  for  independence  of 
these  courageous  people,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  designated  the 
week  beginning  July  16, 1967,  as  "Captive 
Nations  Week." 

In  1965  and  1966  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, respectively,  passed  a  resolution  of 
•  Congress,  which  I  was  privileged  to  spon- 
sor— House  Concurrent  Resolution  416 — 
requesting  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  direct  the  attention  of  world 
opinion  at  the  United  Nations  and  else- 
where to  the  denial  of  rights  of  self- 
determination  for  the  peoples  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  This  the  President 
has  done  by  his  proclamation  dated  July 
12,  1967. 

I  have  personal  knowledge  that  this 
action  by  the  Congress  provided  an  up- 
lift to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  op- 
pressed of  these  captive  nations,  and  I 
derived  great  personal  satisfaction  from 
these  efforts  on  my  part  in  their  behalf. 

In  a  world  divided  by  international 
conflicts  and  ambitions.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  efforts  of  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  states  in 
behalf  of  the  suppressed  nations  will  be 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  hostility 
by  the  suppressors. 

Our  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  has,  however,  now  come  under  at- 
tack from  an  unexpected  source. 

The  Washington  Post  recently  sug- 
gested that — 

The  annual  Captive  Nations  charade  might 
better  be  called  "Captive  Congressmen 
Week." 

As  a  longstanding  supporter  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  I  consider  this  edi- 
torial unfortunate  and  unworthy  of  a 
great  newspaper.  I  am  certain  that  the 
people  under  Communist  domination  do 
n(it  look  upon  Captive  Nations  Week  with 
levity. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  has  been 
some  change  in  the  severity  of  the  Com- 
munist rule  in  some  countries  of  Europe 
in  the  direction  of  their  policies,  never- 
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theless,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Indi- 
vidual citizens  in  these  countries  are  de- 
prived of  the  basic  rights  of  citizens 
which  are  guaranteed  by  charters  of  lib- 
erty such  as  the  U.S.  Constitution  and 
the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Until  the  rights  of  assembly,  of  free 
elections  and  normal  practice  of  religion 
are  restored  in  fact  to  the  citizens  of 
these  once  great  countries  of  Europe.  I 
will  be  proud  to  call  their  deprivation  to 
the  attention  of  the  world.  In  my  judg- 
ment the  Washington  Post  has  not 
helped  the  cause  of  human  liberty  by 
ridiculing  those  who  seek  to  call  atten- 
tion to  its  loss. 

On  this  ninth  anniversary  of  Captive 
Nations  Week,  when  the  plight  of  so 
many  people  Is  brought  to  world  atten- 
tion. I  reiterate  my  admiration  for  the 
unflagging  spirit  of  these  courageous 
people.  I  am  confident  that  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  free  world,  this  spirit  will 
prevail  and  these  people  will  attain  the 
liberty  which  is  now  denied  them. 

Mr.  EILBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ninth 
annual  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  affords  us  the  opportunity  to  re- 
assert our  support  for  the  suppressed 
peoples  of  the  world. 

We  Americans  tend  to  forget  that 
millions  of  people  throughout  the  world 
cherish  but  do  not  possess  our  basic  free- 
doms. Fearing  unfavorable  comparison, 
the  totalitarian  governments  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  parts  of  Asia  cannot  allow 
their  citizens  unlimited  access  to  the 
Wesl  and  the  right  to  contrast  their  own 
countries  with  those  more  democratic 
nations  of  the  We.stem  World. 

Happily,  we  can  observe  a  rising  stand- 
ard of  living  In  some  of  the  "captive" 
nations.  Means  of  transportation  and 
conununlcation  have  been  modernized. 
wages  appear  h'gher,  luxury  goods  are 
more  readily  available.  How^ever.  even 
amidst  this  degree  of  liberalization,  mil- 
lions of  minority  peoples  remain  in 
mental  anguish,  deprived  of  virtually 
every  expression  of  spiritual,  cultural,  or 
linguistic  identity,  and  discriminated 
against  in  education,  employment,  and 
public  life.  Soviet  Jews,  Polish  Catholics. 
Confuclanlsts  In  mainland  China — mmt 
be  mentioned  among  those  who  suffer 
repeated  assaults  against  their  ethnicity. 

Living  In  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  It  is  most  difficult  for  us  to  imag- 
ine the  atmosphere  of  oppression  and 
fear  in  which  the  captive  millions  live. 
in  which  many  have  existed  for  decades. 
We  honor  and  respect  these  millions  for 
their  endurance,  sorrow  at  their  plight. 
and  feel  only  admiration  for  their  con- 
tinued struggle  for  self-determination. 

Let  us  hope,  then,  that  we  never  need 
add  other  valiant  peoples  to  the  list  of 
captive  nations,  and  that  the  necessity 
for  observing  Captive  Nations  Week  will 
soon  be  abolished. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  In  the  ninth  an- 
nual observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week,  which  this  country  shall  celebrate 
"each  year  until  such  time  as  freedom 
and  Independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  peoples  of 
this  world." 

It  la  particularly  Important  this  year 
that  the  significance  of  Captive  Nations 


Week  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people.  For  today  we  are  send- 
ing our  youngest  and  best  men  to  battle 
to  prevent  yet  another  nation  from  fall- 
ing under  Communist  domination.  One 
of  the  27  captive  nations  is  North  Viet- 
nam. We  are  now  fighting  to  prevent 
South  Vietnam  from  becoming  28th — to 
be  followed  by  Laos.  Thailand,  and  the 
rest  of  Southeast  Asia. 

We  must  never  forget  that  Communist 
rule  brings  with  It  a  denial  of  freedom 
and  justice — basic  human  rights  to  which 
all  men  are  entitled.  Without  freedom 
of  choice,  men  cannot  maintain  their 
political  Independence  and  integrity. 
Communist  rule  is  not  only  a  violation 
of  territorial  integrity,  not  only  an  im- 
perialist absorption  by  the  Soviet  state 
of  lands  that  should  have  remained  free 
and  independent.  More  Important,  It  is  a 
violation  of  individual  Integrity — a  de- 
nial that  the  human  being  has  the  in- 
telligence and  wisdom  to  govern  himself 
under  his  own  political  system  and  lead- 
ers. 

Americans  throughout  this  countrj' — 
and  free  peoples  throughout  the  world — 
should  study  during  Captive  Nations 
Week  the  Soviet  system  of  government 
and  the  freedoms — of  speech  and  the 
press,  of  movement  and  of  choice,  of  con- 
science and  of  religion — that  peoples  are 
denied  under  totalitarian  governments. 
By  doing  so,  they  could  better  appreciate 
the  many  liberties  they  now  take  for 
granted. 

Neither  should  we  forget  that  In  Asia. 
in  Latin  America,  and  In  Africa,  Com- 
munist guerrillas  are  undermining  the 
stability  of  free  nations  end  are  attempt- 
ing to  crush  free  people  under  the  same 
totalitarianism  that  has  rolled  over  so 
many  millions  In  central  and  eastern 
Europe.  The  Communists  grabbed  the 
most  power  at  the  end  of  World  War 
IT.  The  free  world  mu.st  euard  aeainst 
Communist  successes  In  any  number  of 
"little"  wars  that  may  end  up  In  sub- 
jugating as  many  people  as  In  the  1940's. 

During  this  commemoration  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  proclaimed  by  Presi- 
dent John.son  pursuant  to  a  Joint  reso- 
lution of  Congress,  we  pay  tribute  to  na- 
tions that  were  once  free,  and  peoples 
that  we  hope  may  some  day  realize  their 
lust  aspirations  for  national  Independ- 
ence and  human  liberty. 

Mr.  BOLAND  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  join  many  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  In  paying  tribute  and 
pledging  support  to  tho.<;e  peoples  of  the 
world  whose  sacred  rights  have  been 
abrogated  by  the  pressures  of  foreign 
powers  or  by  domestic  authoritarian  re- 
gimes. In  1959,  by  a  Joint  resolution  of 
Congre,ss,  our  President  was  authorized 
to  proclaim  this  third  week  In  July  as 
Captive  Nations  Week.  Since  that  date, 
the  American  people  have  yearly  ob.served 
this  time  as  a  period  of  renewed  affirma- 
tion of  their  belief  In  the  Individual's 
right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  It  must  remain  our  constant 
goal  that  all  nations  will  someday  enjoy 
that  peace,  prosperity  and  freedom 
which  the  American  people  treasure. 

The  most  essential  ingredients  for  a 
peaceful  world  are  economic  well-being 
and  democratic  freedom.  To  create  an 
effective  formula  for  peace,  these  ele- 


ments must  be  present  In  all  countries 
and  must  apply  to  every  man.  Though 
It  may  be  possible  to  achieve  economic 
prosperity  under  an  authoritarian  form 
of  government,  individual  freedom  ol 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  the  right  to 
fair  trial,  and  all  those  other  rights  which 
American  citizens  have  come  to  regard  as 
their  constitutional  rights  rather  than 
privileges,  are  anathema  in  the  police 
state. 

While  recognizing  that  there  have 
been  steps  toward  detente  between  the 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  West, 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
these  countries  have  achieved  suffi'iient 
Independence  to  allow  their  citizens  those 
rights  which  we  in  the  United  States  as- 
sume to  be  inviolable.  Increased  trade 
and  diplomatic  communication  between 
these  countries  and  the  West  will  ease 
the  isolation  which  has  facilitated  the 
suppression  of  the  human  spirit.  Gradual 
economic  improvement  as  the  standard 
of  living  rises  will  serve  to  concentrate 
popular  demands  for  greater  personal 
freedom. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  not  allow  our- 
selves to  be  lured  by  optimistic  predic- 
tions Into  a  complacent  attitude  toward 
the  political  situations  in  these  nations 
whose  freedom  was  abrogated  by  would- 
be  liberators  after  the  war.  These  gov- 
ernments are  still  subject  to  overbearing 
foreign  pressure.  These  countries  need 
the  support  of  the  democratic  Western 
nations  to  disengage  themselves  from 
economic  and  political  dependence. 

This  week  we  must  renew  our  pledge 
to  these  and  all  nations  whose  citizens 
do  not  regardless  of  race,  religion,  or 
national  origin  enjoy  the  full  privileges 
of  democratic  government. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
a  privilege  for  all  Americans  to  pause  In 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week.  8 
tribute  to  the  mare  than  100  million  peo- 
ple who  live  under  the  domination  of 
totalitarian  regimes  Imposed  by  a  for- 
eign Communist  power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  only  too  well 
those  nations  which  cherish  freedom  but 
must  live  In  slavery;  Albania,  Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia.  Estonia.  Hungary.  Lat- 
avla.  Lithuania.  Poland.  North  Korea, 
East  Germany,  and  Rumania.  And  at 
this  very  moment  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Red  China  are  trying  to  add  more  na- 
tions to  this  list  In  an  effort  to  achieve 
their  announced  Intention  of  world 
domination.  The  Slno-Sovlet  split,  how- 
ever deep  and  serious,  should  not  blind 
us  to  the  aggressive  Intentions  of  com- 
munism nor  make  us  forget  those  who 
are  now  enslaved. 

The  valiant  record  of  opposition  and 
rebellion  by  these  people .  toward  their 
Communist  masters  Is  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  the  peoples  of  the  world,  when 
given  the  choice,  will  reject  totalitarian- 
ism In  favor  of  democracy.  Thousands  of 
East  Berllners  faced  Russian  tanks  to 
1953  armed  only  with  bricks  so  great  was 
their  hatred  of  their  Ru.ssian  masters. In 
1956,  thousands  of  Poles  braved  official 
persecution  to  protest  the  oppression  of 
the  government.  That  same  year,  thou- 
sands of  Himgarlans  gave  their  lives  In 
a  valiant  but  futile  revolt  against  their 
Russian  oppressors.  E\en  the  Berlin 
Wall,  the  most  obvious  symbol  of  Com- 
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munlst  enslavement,  cannot  contain  the  ^portunlty.  today  I  might  be  among  that  port  the  unrelenting  efforts  of  the  en- 
flood  of  people  whose  love  of  freedom  is  vast  faceless  throng  known  as  the  peo-  slaved  people  of  Eastern  Europe  to  be 
ireater  than  their  fear  of  any  danger.  pies  of  the  captive  nations.  free.  As  long  as  America  stands  as  the 
In  the  more  than  25  long  years  these  I  shudder  to  think  what  fate  might  bulwark  of  freedom  against  those  who 
vaUant  people  have  been  enslaved  they  have  held  out  for  my  family  and  myself,  would  tyrannize  and  plunder  at  will,  the 
have  not  forgotten  their  love  of  freedom,  had,  not  my  parents  made  the  long  and  lamp  of  truth  will  illuminate  the  bright 
and  It  is  now  time  for  us  to  demonstrate  perilous  journey  to  the  New  World,  where  hopes  of  men  who  yearn  to  be  free. 
anew  that  we  in  the  free  world  have  not  they  built  a  new  life  and  raised  a  family  Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr  Speaker,  there  are 
forgotten  their  phght.  As  a  nation  that     in  the  fear  of  God.  love  of  freedom,  and  millions  of  people  living  under  the  rule 
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had  to  fight  for  its  own  freedom  189 
jears  ago,  it  is  our  duty  as  leaders  of 
the  free  world,  to  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  hope  In 
the  hearts  of  freedom-loving  people  be- 
hind the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains.  At 
this  time  we  renew  our  pledge  to  the 
brave  nations  now  enslaved,  recognizing 
that  no  one  can  be  truly  free  unless  all 
are  truly  free.  The  responsibility  to  com- 
bat totalitarianism  belongs  not 'only  to 
those  enslaved  but  to  all  men. 

Although  it  is  true  that  some  of  these 
nations  have  had  some  success  in  trying 
to  pursue  a  more  independent  course  and 
the  Communists  have  relaxed  somewhat 
their  stranglehold  on  these  people,  in  no 
way  can  it  be  construed  that  they  possess 
anywhere  near  the  full  freedoms  enjoyed 
by  countries  of  the  free  world.  The  Unit- 
ed States  must  make  very  clear  to  the 
world  that  it  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
anything  less  than  full  freedom  for  these 
courageous  people.  We  must  let  them 
know,  through  the  Voice  of  America  and 
Radio  Free  Europe,  that  we  are  not  de- 
ceived by  the  facade  of  legality  with 
which  the  Communists  try  to  cloak  their 
puppet  regimes.  Once  again  we  challenge 
the  Communists  to  hold  free,  U.N.-super- 
vlsed  elections  in  the  areas  under  their 
control.  Their  repeated  refusal  demon- 
strates that  they  well  know  such  elec- 
tions would  be  an  overwhelming  victory 
for  the  forces  of  freedom. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  these 
noble  people  have  been  under  the  fist 
of  a  foreign  oppressor.  Once  many  of 
these  Eastern  European  nations  were  in 
the  domains  of  the  Austrian  and  czarist 
empires.  In  the  brief  interlude  between 
the  World  Wars,  these  proud  nations  en- 
joyed a  full  measure  of  free^lom.  But  it 
was  shortlived.  They  courageously 
fought  the  Nazi  onslaught  only  to  be 
made  prisoner  in  their  own  homelands  by 
the  Soviets  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

If  history  Is  any  guide  we  may  expect 
that  these  nations  will  rid  themselves  of 
their  present  oppressors  as  they  have 
rid  themselves  of  those  of  the  past.  Al- 
though it  is  true  that  the  Communists 
have  been  successful  In  phj'sically  an- 
nexing these  people  they  have  not  and 
will  never  succeed  in  snuffing  out  the 
love  of  freedom  that  burns  deep  in  the 
hearts  of  these  people.  Until  the  day 
when  they  resume  their  rightful  place 
amon!?  the  free  and  sovereign  nations 
of  the  world,  they  will  be  foremost  in 
our  minds,  hearts,  and  prayers. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  every 
day  I  thank  God  for  my  parents,  for 
things  they  have  done,  for  things  they 
have  taught  mc,  and  for  paths  on  which 
they  have  led  me  to  walk. 

Today,  I  thank  God  for  one  thing  In 
particular,  that  my  parents  Immigrated 
to  America  from  that  troubled  corner  of 
Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  and  Austria.  Had 
it  not  been  for  their  search  of  a  better 
life,  for  a  life  of  greater  freedom  and  op- 


All  too  often  we  take  so  lightly  the 
many  blessings  with  which  we,  here  in 
America,  are  endowed,  that  we  lose  sight 
of  the  yearning  for  our  way  of  life  that 
is  the  constant  aspiration  of  millions  of 
less  forttmate  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  9  years  we  have  been 
observing  Captive  Nations  Week,  and  yet 
that  list  of  captives  grows  ever  longer 
and  we  heard  the  boast  not  long  ago  that 
an  attempt  would  be  made  to  create  more 
captive  nations  right  here  In  our  own 
hemisphere,  within  easy  missile  range  of 
this  very  assembly. 

What  have  we  done  to  try  to  bring 
these  captive  nations  within  the  pale  of 
liberty  and  freedom?  The  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  stated: 

This  country  must  never  recognize  the 
situation  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  as  a  per- 
manent one,  but  must,  by  all  peaceful  means, 
keep  alive  the  hopes  of  freedom  for  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Captive  Nations. 

And  President  Ljmdon  Johnson 
stated : 

The  poUcy  of  the  United  States  was  sup- 
port of  national  Independence,  thd  right  of 
each  people  to  govern  themselves  and  shape 
their  own  Institutions  because  the  Insistent 
urge  toward  national  independence  Is  the 
strongest  force  of  today's  world. 

Despite  these  high  soimdlng  words, 
there  are  more  captive  nations  now  than 
ever  before  and  we  are  being  urged  to 
"build  bridges  of  friendship"  to  their 
captors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  heart  bleeds  for  those 
peoples  of  the  captive  nations  who  know 
not  the  meaning  of  freedom,  liberty,  and 
economic  opportunity.  I  thank  God, 
again  for  the  foresight  of  my  parents. 
There.  In  those  captive  nations,  but  for 
the  grace  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  my 
parents,  stand  I. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
Americans  of  all  nationalities,  this  week 
is  particularly  meaningful.  It  reaffirms 
our  Nation's  devotion  to  the  principle  of 
self-determination  for  all  men. 

The  captive  nations  of  Eastern  Europe 
were  overrun  years  ago  by  the  Com- 
munist armies.  The  people  in  those  coun- 
tries have  never  capitulated  to  the  Com- 
munist puppet  governments  that  were 
thrust  upoji  them  by  force,  and  they 
never  will  capitulate. 

The  goals  of  communism — mindless 
enslavement  to  totalitarianism — are  not 
the  goals  of  the  people  who  must  dally 
endure  the  effects  of  communism. 

No  man  who  has  ever  been  free  is  like- 
ly to  regret  or  forget  the  experience  or 
to  yield  in  his  determination  to  be  free 
once  more. 

The  captive  nations  are  just  that — 
captive  by  reason  of  force  and  oppres- 
sion, not  because  their  system  has  per- 
suaded a  free  people  to  accept  com- 
munism. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  sup- 


of  nations  that  have  forcefully  taken 
control  of  other  nations. 

Captive  Nations  Week,  established  by 
a  congressional  resolution  in  1959,  is  a 
proper  way  to  remember  that  our  fellow 
men.  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  do  not  en- 
Joy  the  freedom  we  cherish  so  greatly. 

By  Presidential  proclamation  the 
American  people  have  been  summoned 
"to  study  the  plight  of  the  Soviet-dom- 
inated nations  and  recommit  themselves 
to  the  support  of  the  just  aspirations  of 
the  people  of  those  captive  nations."  My 
earnest  and  continuing  support  for  the 
people  of  the  captive  nations  is  demon- 
strated by  my  having  been  honored  last 
year  with  receipt  of  the  Captive  Nations 
Award. 

Today  we  stand  to  remind  ourselves  of 
the  tragic  circumstances  in  which  so 
many  people  find  themselves.  We  must 
persevere  in  our  efforts  to  see  freedom 
someday  prevail  in  all  the  nations  of  the 
world.  We  must  persevere,  because  if  we 
do  not  all  our  good  intentions  will  be 
for  naught.  We  must  not  forget  the  cap- 
tive nations  and  we  must  not  relax  in 
the  struggle  for  freedom. 

In  the  words  of  Patrick  Henry: 

The  battle,  sir.  Is  not  to  the  strong  alone; 
It  Is  to  the  vigilant,  the  active,  the  brave. 

In  recognition  of  the  courage  and  as- 
pirations of  the  people  of  the  captive 
nations,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
must  remain  active,  brave  and  vigilant. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  we  set  aside  this  week  of  the  year 
to  observe  Captive  Nations  Week.  We 
wonder  what  effect  these  annual  observ- 
ances have  on  the  Commimist  govern- 
ments of  Eastern  Europe.  Apparently  we 
bother  them  a  little. 

Reports  have  filtered  through  the  Iron 
Curtain  which  indicate  the  Soviets  are 
not  happy  at  what  we  are  doing.  It  seems 
that  the  observances  have  been  effective 
in  developing  a  psychological  and  poli- 
tical weapon  against  the  tyranny  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

Today,  however,  we  must  ask  ourselves 
the  question:  'Why  should  we  be  con- 
cerned as  Americans,  for  the  pUgKt  of 
people  in  such  far  away  places?  We  have 
many  problems  of  our  own  to  solve.  We 
are  engaged  in  a  major  military  action 
in  Southeast  Asia.  And  besides,  what  can 
we  do  about  the  people  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, short  of  a  major  war  with  the  Com- 
munist world?" 

I  think  that  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions come  from  the  deepest  roots  of  our 
own  country's  history.  For  the  work  that 
was  begun  just  191  years  ago  is  still  go- 
ing on  today.  It  is  spreading  around  the 
world. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of  Emer- 
son in  his  "Concord  Hymn"  when  he 
said: 
By  the  yude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood. 

Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled, 
Here    once    the    embattled    farmers    stood, 

And  fired  the  shot  heard  'round  the  world. 
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The  sound  of  that  shot  still  rings 
throughout  the  world.  For  in  the  goals  of 
our  revolution  we  crystalized  the  deep 
aspirations  of  every  man  in  every  Nation 
and  in  every  age.  Our  revolution  is  still 
going  on.  And  so  is  theirs.  And  that  is 
why  we  cannot  turn  our  backs  on  them. 
They  are  following  in  our  battle  paths 
And  we  dare  not  let  them  down.  Our 
revolution,  and  their  struggles  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  tyranny  are  part  of  the 
same  universal  battle  of  mankind  for 
freedom,  for  spiritual  fulfillment,  for 
peace,  for  prosperity  and  for  progress. 

And  If  we  be  true  to  our  own  principles 
of  democracy  and  of  individual  respoir- 
slblUty  and  individual  liberty,  and  to  our 
own  system  of  free  enterprise,  we  must 
believe  that  every  people  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  choose  for  themselves  a 
system  of  government.  They  must  be  al- 
lowed to  adapt  to  their  own  cultures  the 
universal  concepts  of  free  self-govern- 
ment. 

We  have  often  said  in  this  countr>- 
that  If  even  one  man  lives  in  fear  or  in 
tyranny  or  does  not  enjoy  the  full  op- 
portunities afforded  by  our  Constitution 
then  we  all  live  In  fear  and  tyranny.  In 
our  free  society  If  one  man  is  robbed  of 
his  unalienable  rights  or  of  his  dignity. 
then  all  men  become  victims  of  the  same 
crime. 

And  this  principle  ought  to  be  applied 
to  the  world  as  a  whole.  For  if  the  free- 
dom of  one  nation  is  destroyed  then  the 
freedom  of  all  nations  is  m  jeopardy. 
And  if  any  people  anywhere  suffer  from 
the  burdens  of  captif^ty.  then  all  people 
everywhere  are  in  some  measure  held 
equally  captive. 

Therefore,  we  see  that  the  plight  of 
the  captive  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe. 
and  even  of  Southeast  Asia,  becomes  the 
plight  of  free  men  everywhere.  Their 
struggle  becomes  our  struggle.  Our  stew- 
ardship of  democracy  becomes  their  hope 
of  freedom.  That  is  why  we  cannot 
neglect  the  over  900  million  people  held 
in  captive  by  Communist  colonialism. 
That  is  why  we  observe  this  week  today. 

Well,  then,  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it?  What  hope  do  we  hold  out  to 
these  people?  What  is  our  responsibility? 

The  United  States,  whether  we  like 
it  or  not.  has  been  thrust  into  historj- 
at  this  time  as  the  leader  of  the  free 
world.  The  cause  of  freedom  and  the 
development  of  its  ideals  has  become  the 
great  work  of  our  generation.  How  have 
we  done  so  far? 

We  have  not  done  all  that  we  could 
In  current  times  we  have  seen  the  steady 
decline  of  the  great  alliance  of  NATO. 
Time  and  time  again  the  initiative  to 
take  positive  action  in  foreign  affairs  has 
been  stolen  from  us  by  our  enemies.  Our 
foreign  policy  has  become  simply  a  series 
of  stopgap  emergency  reactions. 

Because  of  the  inaction  and  lack  of 
forethought  of  those  who  carry  the  re- 
sponsibility our  diplomats  have  been 
made  to  appear  like  a  water  brigade  run- 
ning back  and  forth  around  the  world 
putting  out  brush  fires. 

It  is  time  that  the  United  States  re- 
assert Its  leadership  in  the  free  world 
rather  than  to  follow  the  whims  of  those 
who  do  not  care,  or  who  are  playing 
power  politics  with  the  fate  of  their 
nations. 


Leadership  means  ideas.  New  Ideas: 
and  we  had  belter  start  thinking.  I  pro- 
pose that  we  mount  an  effect  "freedom 
offensive."  A  campaign  using  psycho- 
logical, political,  and  economic  weapons 
asrainst  the  retjimes  of  captive  nations 
everywhere.  We  have  already  seen  what 
this  simple  observance  here  will  do  to 
unnerve  and  irritate  those  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  And  we  outiht  to 
do  more  of  it. 

In  our  freedom  offensive  we  ought  to 
draw  more  broadly  on  the  resources  of 
leadership  of  the  responsible  private  sec- 
tor of  this  country. 

I  propose  that  we  gather  together, 
under  private  .sponsorship,  or  under  the 
authority  of  the  Congress  or  the  Presi- 
dent, the  treat  technicians  of  mass  com- 
munication, advertising',  and  public  re- 
lations for  a  brief  time  to  design  a 
creative  program  of  propaganda  to  be 
used  against  the  regimes  of  Iron  and 
Bamboo  Curtain  countries.  The  technol- 
ogy of  propaganda,  and  I  use  that  word 
in  the  best  sei>se.  has  been  developed 
by  private  industry  to  an  amazing  de- 
cree But  not  enough  of  this  knowledge 
has  been  put  to  work  by  our  Govern- 
ment's foreign  public  relations  directors. 

We  need  fewer  foreign  policy  philos- 
ophers, and  more  communications  ex- 
perts in  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 
The  Voice  of  America  should  be  strength- 
ened and  its  programing  drastically  im- 
proved. The  Congress  should  seriously 
examine  alternative  ways  to  underwrite 
the  expenses  of  legitimate  private  efforts 
In  this  area,  such  as  Radio  Free  Europe, 
perhaps  on  a  loan  or  grant  basis,  as  we 
do  many  private  efforts  in  our  own  coun- 
tr>-. 

We  need  to  draw  more  upon  the  ex- 
perience and  resourcefulness  of  our  mo- 
tion picture  industry,  our  radio  and  tel- 
evision industr>-.  our  universities  with 
their  vast  new  communications  research 
centers.  We  ought  to  bring  to  govern- 
ment the  fresh  ideas  that  these  people 
have.  Then  we  could  mount  a  psycho- 
logical campaign  thai  would  beam  the 
weapons  of  ideology ,  and  the  hope  of 
freedom  to  the  captive  peoples  of  the 
world.  It  has  never  really  been  done  be- 
fore. Why  not  try  it? 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  work  of 
the  Peace  Corps.  I  would  like  to  propose 
a  Freedom  Corps.  The  hope  of  future 
freedom  in  the  captive  nations  lies  in 
the  youth  of  those  countries.  Through 
the  opportunities  offered  by  many  pri- 
vate groups  the  young  people  of  the 
United  States  could  begin  to  correspond 
with  the  youth  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
In  this  way  they  could  share  the  ideas 
of  freedom  and  keep  alive  the  hopes  and 
aspirationo  of  youth.  Perhaps  even  per- 
sonal meetings  could  be  arranged:  and 
travel  by  American  youth  in  the  Eastern 
European  countries  could  provide  the  op- 
portunity to  encourage  the  hope  of  free- 
dom in  the  hearts  of  young  people.  In 
this  way  we  would  be  building  a  sound 
foundation  for  the  future  liberation  of 
captive  peoples. 

In  the  matter  of  the  economic  and  po- 
litical offensives,  we  must  seek  to  drive 
a  wedge  into  every  tiny  crack*  that  ap- 
pears in  the  Iron  Curtain  We  must  avoid 
every  pitfall  that  might  lend  comfort  of 
support  to  the  Communist  regimes  of 


these  countries.  We  must  not  provide  tht 
means  for  propping  up  their  failing  econ- 
omies and  thereby  perpetuate  their  die- 
tatorial  governments.  If  we  must  tradt, 
then  let's  be  sure  that  we  receive  a  re- 
ciprocal political  advantage  for  our  trade 
And  I  am  not  convinced  that  we  havj 
to  trade  with  Red  coimtrles  at  all. 

I  would  propose  that  we  bring  befon 
the  United  Nations  General  Assemhlj 
the  whole  question  of  the  captive  natiom 
and  request  that  the  Soviet  Union  be 
made  to  answer  to  the  charges  of  histoij 

Or,  as  an  alternative,  that  we  embark 
on  a  diplomatic  offensive  to  seek  the  co- 
operation and  Ideas  of  every  free  natlot 
In  a  united  effort  to  liberate  the  captive 
peoples. 

Real  progress  demands  revision  o! 
thought,  policy,  and  action.  We  need  te 
do  a  lot  more  thinking  about  extendlnj 
the  frontiers  of  freedom.  We  have  growt 
to  accustomed  to  living  in  a  world  hal' 
free  and  half  slave. 

There  can  be  no  peace  In  the  world 
no  peace  among  nations;  no  peace  in  the 
hearts  of  captive  peoples  until  all  the 
world — every  nation — and  each  person 
is  free. 

Let  the  price  we  pay  for  our  freedom 
be  to  lift  even  higher  the  torch  of  lib- 
erty— and  by  its  light  to  expose  the  stil 
darkened  corners  of  captive  nations— It 
Asia,  as  well  as  in  Eastern  Europe.  Let 
the  price  we  pay  be  to  extend  our  heart 
and  hand  in  encouragement  and  moral 
support  to  those  whose  struggle  for  Iret- 
dom  is  not  yet  accomplished.  And  let  ou; 
word  of  courage  be  to  them  that  "there  ii 
a  universal,  eternal  law  which  is  man's 
will  to  be  free.  And  though  the  struggle 
may  be  long  and  hard,  you  have  allie 
in  every  nation  on  earth,  and  in  eveij 
age  of  history."  The  thrilling  inspiratioc 
of  freedom  will  one  day  thrive  again  li 
the  hearts  of  the  peoples  of  captive 
nations. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  thL< 
moment  the  Communist  world  is  in- 
volved in  elaborate  preparations  for  tht 
celebration  of  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Bolshevik  Revolution.  The  sombe: 
realization  that  this  marks  a  period  o' 
half  a  century  that  the  Soviet  empire 
has  been  expanding  its  borders  and  de- 
priving millions  of  people  In  many  na- 
tions of  freedom  makes  our  observanceo! 
the  ninth  annual  Captive  Nations  Week. 
July  16-22.  especially  significant. 

This  week  should  be  a  time  to  re- 
awaken America  to  the  menace  of  com- 
munism and  to  rededicate  all  Americans 
to  the  crusade  to  free  the  world  of  en- 
slavement and  tyranny.  We  must  not  be 
fooled  by  Communist  propaganda  calling 
for  a  detente  and  peaceful  coexistence 
between  the  free  world  and  the  Soviet 
empire.  The  Kremlin  leaders  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  eventual  triumph  of  their 
totalitarian  system.  For  them  peaceful 
coexistence  is  merely  a  tactic  well  de- 
signed to  achieve  that  goal.  By  such  tall, 
the  Communists  hope  to  lull  the  United 
States  into  a  false  sense  of  security  and 
thus  to  cause  the  leader  of  the  free  world 
to  relax  its  vigilance.  Such  an  attitude 
would  significantly  enhance  the  pros- 
pects for  the  success  of  such  other  Com- 
munist tactics  as  the  so-called  wars  oi 
national  liberation  and  subversion  in  th' 
guise  of  military  and  economic  aid  to  thf 
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developing  nations  in  Africa  and  Asia. 
The  activities  and  educational  programs 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  are  an  impor- 
tant means  of  strengthening  the  will  of 
free  men  to  steadfastly  resist  the  Com- 
munist threat. 

But  our  response  to  Comniunist  im- 
perialism must  not  be  purely  defensive. 
Captive  Nations  Week  should  be  a  medi- 
um through  which  we  launch  a  moral 
offensive  against  the  Communist  empire. 
The  great  weakness  of  this  empire  Is 
the  desire  of  the  people  imprisoned 
ftithin  its  borders  for  individual  hberty 
and  national  self-determination.  The 
Communist  leaders  plan  to  kill  these  as- 
pirations by  harsh  repression.  They  are 
attempting  to  create  a  feeling  of  despair 
that  will  lead  these  captive  people  to 
resignation  to  their  fate.  During  Captive 
Nations  Week  we  in  the  United  States  tell 
these  people  that  we  know  of  their  desire 
for  eventual  freedom  and  we  firmly  sup- 
port their  efforts  to  win  this  freedom. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
third  week  in  July  has  been  proclaimed 
by  President  Johnson  as  Captive  Nations 
week.  In  conjimctlon  with  this  proclama- 
tion I  should  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  Congress  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Connecticut  Committee  for 
Captive  Nations.  And  I  offer  this  for  the 
Ricord:  ^ 

RlBOLUTlON,    CaPTTVE    NATIONS   'WEEK,    1967 

Whereas,  tlie  lmf>erlallstlc  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  methods  (direct  or  indi- 
rect), through  deceit  and  fraud,  through 
t(wce  and  murder,  have  led  to  the  subjuga- 
tion and  enslavement  of  the  p>eop!es  of 
Poland,  itungary,  Lithuania,  tTkralne.  Czecho- 
ilorakla.  Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla, 
Rumania.  East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Main- 
land China,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia, 
North  Korea,  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia, 
Croatia,  Slovenia.  Tibet,  Cossackla,  Turke- 
stan, North  Vietnam,  Cuba,  Mongolia,  and 
others; 

Whereas,  the  Russian  Communists  are  ac- 
tively and  vigorously  supporting  aggressive 
oppression  In  naany  parts  of  the  world.  In- 
cluding armaments  for  the  war  against  South 
Vietnam,  arms  and  technicians  for  the 
Syrians.  Iraqi,  and  Egyptians  to  foment  war 
In  the  Middle  East,  supporting  Egyptian  op- 
pression of  the  freedom-loving  Yemeni  in- 
cluding the  atrocities  of  gas  warfare,  and  the 
acUve  development  of  Russian  bases  in 
Somallland,  Algerlafror  the  purpose  of  de- 
feating the  desires  and  alms  of  freedom-lov- 
ing Africans,   Arabs   and   South   Koreans; 

Whereas.  Russia  aggression  since  1917  and 
treacherous  violation  of  almost  all  of  Its  In- 
ternational pledges  and  agreements; 

Whereas,  the  Russian  Communists  have 
created  the  greatest  colonial  empire  In  his- 
tory, this  being  accomplished  by  the  forcible 
dominance  of  the  majority  by  a  small  minor- 
ity; 

Whereas,  the  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  enables  us  to  speak  for  the  many  mil- 
lions of  people  who  are  under  the  heel  of 
UiU  Community  tyranny; 

Now.  therefore,  we  strongly  urge  the  full, 
thoughtful,  and  prayerful  observance  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  and  we  fvu-ther  urge  and 
demand  that  a  review  of  the  United  States' 
policy  be  made  with  respect  to  the  USSR  and 
"•  Communist  empire  before  the  United 
States  finds  Itself  to  be  one  of  the  captive 
nations  under  the  influence  and  domination 
of  the  USSR.  To  accomplish  this  urgent  re- 
'lew,  we  strongly  support  the  Resolution  of 
Congressman  Edward  J.  Derwlnskl  H.  Res.  666, 
calling  for  a  Congressional  review  of  United 
States'  policy  toward  the  USSR. 

This  Resolution  was  Introduced  and  adopt- 


ed at  the  of&clal  gathering  of  representatives 
of  Captive  Nations. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
during  the  ninth  annual  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week,  we  recall  the  re- 
sult of  decades  of  Soviet  aggression. 
While  upholding  the  rights  of  people  to 
self-determination  the  U.S.S.R.  has  re- 
peatedly employed  the  guise  of  liberation 
to  take  over  once  proud  nations,  and  de- 
stroy the  sovereignty  of  these  hapless 
peoples.  Millions  in  Poland,  Hungary, 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  Estonia,  Ukraine, 
Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany,  only  to 
mention  a  few  countries,  are  boimd  to 
the  leash  of  Soviet  imperialism,  re- 
taining only  the  memory  of  those  basic 
liberties  which  we  cherish. 

We  Americans  too  often  forget  that 
millions  throughout  the  world  long  for 
the  freedoms  which  we  take  for  granted. 
Freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  arts, 
the  right  to  protest  or  to  travel  are  de- 
nied to  a  majority  of  our  fellow  men. 

Millions  have  existed  for  years  in  an 
atmosphere  of  political  oppression,  re- 
ligious persecution  and  economic  misery, 
lacking  the  most  basic  necessities  for  a 
free  and  peaceful  life. 

Minority  groups  have  particularly  suf- 
fered from  Communist  oppression.  Pre- 
vented by  force  from  practicing  tradi- 
tional beliefs  or  perpetuating  traditional 
customs,  they  have  sought  nonetheless 
to  maintain  their  ethnic  identity. 
Smothered  under  the  cloak  of  commu- 
nism, the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations 
look  to  the  United  States  for  a  glimmer 
of  hope  in  their  darkened  lives. 

Captive  Nations  Week  affords  us  the 
opportunity  not  only  to  sjmipathize  with 
the  plight  of  the  captive  peoples  of  the 
world,  but  also  to  reassess  the  values  of 
our  own  coimtry. 

While  we  talk  of  a  detente  with  the 
Soviet  Union  let  us  remember  the  sad 
lesson  learned  by  the  peoples  of  the  cap- 
tive nations. 

As  we  try  to  build  a  better  future  we 
cannot  afford  to  forget  those  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  who  strive  for  freedom. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  hope 
moves  mountains  and  the  hope  that  we 
give  the  120  million  captive  peoples  In 
the  more  than  25  subjugated  nations 
through  the  National  Captive  Njfitions 
Committee  Is  of  great  importance.  In 
supporting  Captive  Nations  Week,  we  are 
slowly  but  perceptibly  keeping  awake  the 
spirit  of  man's  unalienable  rights  to  free- 
dom in  the  land  of  these  enslaved  peo- 
ples. 

In  setting  aside  this  week  of  July  16- 
22,  we  must  do  more  than  just  look  to 
these  oppressed  people  with  himiane 
compassion — looking  alone,  wlU  not 
change  what  is  already  done.  We  must 
make  sure  the  contagious  afSictlon  that 
destroys  the  basic  rights  of  man  does  not 
spread  further.  It  is  for  us  n(^ — the 
free — to  assist  and  pro\Hde  the  necessary 
moral  encouragement  so  that  their  desire 
for  national  Independence  and  self- 
determination  will  remain  steadfast  in 
purpose. 

It  is  Important  that  we  remain  mind- 
ful of  the  Communist  takeover  in  these 
captive  states.  This  takeover  has  not  been 
accomplished  by  subtle  means.  Russia 
did  not  offer  them  a  better  life,  self-gov- 


ernment, rule  by  the  majority,  or  free- 
dom from  fear.  No,  this  subjugation  was 
brought  about  by  overwhelming  force, 
violence  and  the  brutal  Imposition  of  a 
strong  country  over  a  weak  one.  This  is 
why  the  United  States  continues  to  ex- 
pend manpower,  materials,  and  economic 
resources  to  stem  the  tide  of  continuing 
Commimlst  aggression  throughout  the 
world. 

Observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
serves  to  keep  us  alert  to  our  responsi- 
bility to  help  these  unfortunate  people 
who  have  had  the  misfortune  of  falling 
under  the  yoke  of  Russian  totalitarian 
domination.  We  must  show  these  people 
that  we  stand  ready  to  advance  their 
cause  for  liberty  and  national  inde- 
pendence. We  will  espouse  their  plight  in 
every  forum  of  the  world. 

Today,  an  increasing  number  of  coun- 
tries have  joined  us  in  this  annual  com- 
memoration of  Captive  Nations  Week. 
The  United  Nations  has  gone  on  record 
condemning  tlfe  U.S.S.R.  for  the  wanton 
deprivation  of  liberty  and  freedom  of 
self-determination  of  the  Hungarian 
people.  This  same  pattern  of  suppres- 
sion had  been  repeated  time  and  time 
again  in  other  nations,  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  peoples  of  captive  nations  of  the 
world  must  be  continually  reminded  of 
the  fruits  of  freedom  which  all  men  are 
entitled  to,  so  that  they  will  be  able  to 
look  to  the  future  with  hope. 

Nations  and  people  have  always  been 
subjected  to  oppression  and  domination 
by  others.  However,  today  as  In  the  past, 
we  must  Instill  confidence  in  these  peo- 
ple so  that  they  will  be  able  to  remove 
the  shackles  of  their  oppression.  It  Is  our 
duty  to  see  to  it  that  the  spark  that  ig- 
nites this  confidence  is  continuously 
fanned  until  the  day  when,  as  our  late, 
beloved  President  John  F.  Kennedy  so 
sagEiclously  expressed: 

The  energy,  the  faith,  the  devotion  which 
we  bring  to  this  endeavor  will  light  our 
country  and  all  who  serve  It — and  the  glow 
from  that  Are  can  truly  light  the  world. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ninth 
annual  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  is  an  appropriate  occasion  to  recall 
the  many  confrontations  which  have  oc- 
curred in  this  century  between  Commu- 
nist Imperialists  and  freedom-loving 
nations. 

In  past  decades,  Commimist  colonial- 
ism has  absorbed  numerous  European 
and  Asian  nations,  leaving  behind  a 
tragic  toll  of  devastated  sovereignty. 
Rumania,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Esto- 
nia, Latvia,  Lithuania,  Bulgaria,  Him- 
gary,  and  East  Germany  all  waste  under 
the  weight  of  Russian  oppression;  while 
Albania,  Tibet,  North  Vietnam,  and 
North  Korea  have  been  swept  behind  the 
Bamboo  Curtain. 

But  commurflsm  not  only  encroaches 
on  sovereign  territories.  It  attempts  to 
Invade  the  hearts  and  minds  of  proud 
peoples,  molding  their  thoughts  and  con- 
trolling their  actions.  In  order  to  achieve 
this  end,  the  captive  nations  are  led  not 
by  representative  governments,  but  by 
harsh  puppet  regimes  supported  by  Mos- 
cow or  Peking. 

Commimlst  doctrine  attacks  the  con- 
cept of  a  ruling  elite  but  In  fact,  Com- 
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munlst  governments  must  represent  and 
be  controlled  by  an  unpopular  elite 
rather  than  by  the  majority,  for  no  na- 
tion would  voluntarily  choose  to  live 
under  communism. 

We  Americans  are  particularly  aware 
of  this  fact  since  the  United  States  has 
become  a  sanctuary  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  refugees  and  exiles  from  the 
captive  nations — men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren who  could  no  longer  bear  their 
fruitless  existence  under  Communist 
domination. 

In  numerous  respects  the  Communist 
ruktlons  have  become  a  world  showcase  of 
failures.  In  spite  of  repeated  agricultural 
experimentation  and  elaborate  plans,  the 
captive  nations  often  lack  adequate  food 
supplies:  prices  are  exorbitant  and  stores 
are  stocked  with  Inferior  quality  goods. 

Educators  are  not  free  to  teach  facts 
alone  but  are  forced  by  the  government  to 
propagandize  on  behalf  of  communism: 
thus  Communist  education  often  stifles 
the  creative  spirit  of  promising  students. 
Persecution  of  minority  groups  is  a 
further  action  commonly  undertaken 
throughout  the  Commuriist  world.  Soviet 
Jews.  Polish  Catholics,  Confucianists, 
and  Buddhists  in  Communist  China  are 
among  those  people  who  have  been  forced 
to  relinquish  traditional  customs  and  be- 
liefs. Nonetheless,  they  have  defied  their 
oppressors  and  sought  to  maintain  their 
ethnic  Identity.  Significantly,  in  spite  of 
governmental  attempts  to  enforce  athe- 
ism In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  alone  is  still  believed 
to  have  as  many  as  45  million  l)elievers. 

Because  Communist  totalitarian  re- 
gimes cannot  stand  comparison  with 
Western  democracies,  citizens  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  are  denied  unregulated  ac- 
cess to  the  free  world.  As  a  precaution 
against  defection,  whole  families  are 
rarely  allowed  to  travel  together  outside 
the  Iron  Curtain:  some  member  must 
remain  as  a  Commimist  hostage.  Thus  a 
majority  of  Communist  youth  have  never 
drawn  a  free  breath,  and  depend  on  the 
memories  of  the  aged  to  learn  of  the  glory 
of  democracy. 

At  tills  time,  when  the  eyes  of  the  world 
are  focused  on  erupting  trouble  spots  in 
Asia  and  the  Middle  East,  let  us  not  for- 
get the  captive  millions,  languishing  un- 
der the  yoke  of  communism,  who  look  to 
the  United  States  for  hope  and  Inspira- 
tion. Let  us  take  this  opportunity  to  vow 
that  the  United  States  will  sustain  the 
torch  of  liberty.  Though  at  times  it 
merely  flickers,  the  gusts  of  communism 
can  never  put  it  out. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1959 
Congress  passed  a  resolution  to  make  the 
third  week  in  July,  Captive  Nations  Week. 
The  observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
may  seem  futile  to  those  who  accept  the 
status  quo  and  do  not  feel  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  plight  of  some  100  mil- 
lion central  arjd  east  Europeans  who 
were  arbitrarily  denied  their  personal 
and  national  integrity  when  the  Red 
army  marched  in  more  than  20  years  ago 
and  brutally  trampled  on  their  freedoms 

Yet  an  increasing  number  of  manifes- 
tations— speeches,  parades,  and  a  widen- 
ing news  coverage — attest  to  the  Ameri- 
can people's  growing  awareness  of  the 
significance  of  Captive  Nations  Week. 

Indeed,  the  observance  of  Captive  Na- 


tions Week  is  not  only  important  to  those 
who  have  migrated  to  our  shores  from 
Eastern  Europe  in  search  of  freedom  and 
a  better  life.  It  is  also  important  because 
it  demonstrates  that  America  as  a  whole 
has  an  abiding  commitment  to  all  those 
people  still  crushed  under  the  yoke  of 
tyranny.  The  goals  of  independence  and 
freedom  for  which  those  people  yearn  are 
the  very  same  ideals  on  which  this  coun- 
try was  built.  In  spite  of  20  years  of  in- 
doctrination, threats,  and  terror,  the  cou- 
rageous peoples  of  central  and  eastern 
Europe  continue  to  cling  to  their  national 
traditions,  ancient  customs,  and  spiritual 
values.  As  a  leader  of  the  free  world,  our 
Nation  has  the  duty  to  endorse  such  ef- 
forts and  reject  the  status  quo.  The  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week  gives 
us  the  opportunity  to  let  those  people  and 
the  whole  world  know  that  we  have  not 
forsaken  them. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Europe  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  have  main- 
tained active  interest  in  the  develop- 
ments in  central  and  east  Europe. 

Over  tlie  years,  our  subcommittee  has. 
held  periodic  hearings,  inquiring  into  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  that  area.  In 
addition,  we  have  undertaken  a  number 
of  study  missions  to  the  different  coun- 
tries of  central  and  east  Europe,  report- 
ing our  findings  and  recommendations  to 
the  Congress.  Our  most  recent  report, 
dealing  in  part  with  our  subcommittee's 
visits  to  Poland,  Czechoslovakia.  Yugo- 
slavia, and  Rumania,  and  entitled  "Our 
Changing  Partnership  With  Europe," 
was  printed  as  House  Report  No.  26,  90th 
Congress,  first  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  shall  continue  our 
close  watch  on  developments  in  the  area 
under  our  subcommittee's  Jurisdiction.  I 
also  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  reaf- 
firm my  strong  support  for  the  principle 
of  self-determination  for  all  nations 
which  our  country  has  championed  since 
Its  inception. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  hon- 
ored indeed  to  join  my  most  distin- 
guished, able  friend,  and  esteemed  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. Congressman  Daniel  Flood,  in 
the  ninth  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week. 

It  Is  refreshinr:  to  note  the  marked 
growth  of  this  observance  in  the  House 
during  the  past  few  years,  principally 
because  of  the  inspired  leadership  and 
effective  work  of  our  outstanding  Dan 
Flood. 

This  day  gives  another  welcome  oppor- 
tunity, which  we  enthusiastically  em- 
brace, to  salute  the  captive  nations,  to 
commend  them  for  their  battle  against 
oppression,  and  to  repeat  our  assurances 
to  them,  to  their  tyrannical  oppressors, 
and  to  the  world,  that  we  are  deeply  con- 
cerned and  will  continue  to  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  assist  these  people 
in  their  struggle  for  liberation  from  dic- 
tatorship and  earliest  possible  return  to 
the  blessed  society  of  free  nations. 

Let  word  rintj  out  throuRhout  the  world 
from  this  great  Chamber  of  free  demo- 
cratic ixovemment  that  Members  of  this 
body  and  Americans  everywhere,  pledged 
to  freedom  and  the  personal  and  human 
rights  of  man  as  we  are.  will  never  aban- 
don this  great  cause  and  will  continue 


to  support  it  with  all  our  hearts,  our 
energies,  our  resources  and  our  firm  res- 
olution  to  help  the  millions  of  brave, 
determined  people  to  reconstitute  them- 
selves  as  free  individuals  under  govern, 
ments  of  their  own  choice. 

Our  beloved  colleague.  Dan  Flood,  who 
is  known  for  his  brilliant,  energetic,  elo- 
quent support  of  great  causes  in  thjj 
House,  has  labored  long,  successfully  and 
militantly  to  further  the  cause  and  Ixd- 
prove  the  lot  and  sustain  and  firm-up 
the  courage  and  high  purpose  of  the  cap- 
tive  nations. 

In  a  spirit  of  gratitude  and  common 
dedication,  let  us  all  join  In  promoting 
this  sacred  cause  so  that,  in  time,  the 
quicker  the  better,  there  will  be  light 
where  there  is  now  darkness,  and  there 
will  be  freedom  where  there  is  now  op- 
pression. 

Let  us  all  resolve  to  stand  behind  the 
captive  nations  until  they  are  liberated 
and  restored  to  their  rightful  place 
among  the  freedom- loving  natioris  of  the 
world. 

Mr  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hap- 
py to  join  my  colleagues  in  marking  this 
ninth  anniversary  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week. 

Over  the  years,  we  In  Congress  have 
utilized  this  occasion  to  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  cause  of  universal  freedom, 
particularly  the  freedom  of  those  who 
have  been  denied  this  precious  human 
right  by  the  predatory  dictatorship  ol 
Communist  Russia. 

Today  affords  us  another  opportunity 
to  remind  the  oppressed  people  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  that  the  free  world  ii 
ever  conscious  of  their  bondage,  and  we 
will  be  restless  until  they,  once  again,  en- 
joy the  same  liberty  as  Is  ours.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  know  that  this  annual  observ- 
ance, which  brings  to  the  attention  of 
the  entire  world  the  full  scope  and  ruth- 
lessness  of  Communist  imperialism,  is  s 
source  of  embarrassment  to  the  Kremlin 
rulers.  This  concern  by  the  Soviets  gives 
'js  cause  to  hope  that  they  will  somehow 
see  the  Justice  In  restoring  national  In- 
dependence to  the  enslaved  nations. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  appropri- 
ate that  we  regularly  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world  community,  and  partic- 
ularly to  the  Soviet  rulers,  the  inescapa- 
ble fact  that  all  individuals  and  nations 
have  an  innate  and  insistent  longing 
for  liberty  and  national  Independence. 
Let  us  hope  that  our  efforts  today 
in  focusing  the  world  spotlight  on  the 
captive  nations  will  serve  to  weaken  the 
Soviet  Union's  tenacious  grasp  on  the 
freedom-loving  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  although  the  protection  of 
human  dignity  and  the  advancement 
of  individual  liberty  have  become  two 
of  the  dominant  themes  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, the  United  States,  acting  through 
its  elected  representatives,  has  found  U 
necessary  each  year  to  remind  Itself  and 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  that  one- 
third  of  those  who  Inhabit  this  planet 
live  in  what  can  be  called  the  captive 
nations.  In  those  countries  liberty  and 
human  dignity  unfortunately  exist  only 
In  the  minds  and  hearts  of  captivated 
people.  This  week  has  been  set  aside  u 
a  tribute  to  those  Individuals  and  their 
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homelands  where  the  right  of  free  choice 
in  matters  of  Individual  conduct  Is  siiAply 
not  recognized. 

This  frustration  of  the  natural  desire 
of  men  to  govern  themselves  in  a  man- 
ner compatible  with  the  universal  goals 
of  freedom  and  equality  has  historically 
resulted  in  national  upheavals.  Revolu- 
tion, social  unrest,  and  the  concomitant 
human  misery  and  despair  are  the  neces- 
sary byproducts  of  autocratic  govern- 
ment. And  with  this  autocratic  rule  comes 
the  denial  of  equal  justice  and  human 
liberty  which  are  an  essential  part  of  the 
common  heritage  of  mankind.  As  Amer- 
icans we  have  deep  historical  and  cul- 
tural ties  which  bind  us  Inexorably  to 
those  who  struggle  for  the  freedom  to 
say,  without  fear  of  government  repri- 
sal, "I  protest."  Our  country  has  been 
enriched  and  our  liberty  nourished  by 
the  innumerable  contributions  of  these 
intrepid  people. 

As  President  Johnson  has  repeatedly 
pointed  out : 

The  Insistent  urge  toward  national  inde- 
pendence is  the  strongest  force  in  today's 
world. 

To  Implement  that  force,  enlightened 
new  policies  have  been  instituted,  and 
new  ties  have  been  forged  through  peace 
and  mutual  cooperation.  The  expansion 
of  cultural  and  diplomatic  relations  with 
those  areas  of  the  world  with  which  we 
have  spoken  but  little  and  understood 
even  less,  has  opened  a  new  vista  of  In- 
ternational understanding.  At  the  same 
time  through  Increased  trade  and  com- 
munication, the  citizens  of  the  captive 
nations  have  become  more  familiar  with 
the  democratic  ideals  of  self-expression, 
liberty,  and  human  dignity.  Thus  we 
have  seen  encouraging  signs  In  this  dec- 
ade that  the  spark  of  freedom,  which  has 
been  glowing  for  centuries  in  those  val- 
iant nations,  now  threatens  to  fiare  up 
In  such  a  way  that  the  governments  of 
those  countries  will  be  forced  to  recog- 
nize the  need  for  fundamental  changes 
In  the  structure  and  purpose  of  national 
life. 

In  observing  Captive  Nations  Week,  we 
recognize  and  applaud  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  those  nations  and  Individuals 
who  have  endured  the  long  night  of  cap- 
tivity and  look  forward  to  the  dawn  of 
freedom  and  a  new  life. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  2  months  our  attention  has  been 
focused  frequently  on  developments  In 
the  Near  East,  East  Asia,  and  parts  of 
Africa.  It  is  timely  this  week  that  we 
should  bear  in  mind  also  the  captive  na- 
tions of  the  world  and  their  continuing 
desire  to  be  free. 

This  is  the  ninth  year  the  Congress 
has  observed  Captive  Nations  Week. 
Some  of  the  peoples  of  East  Europe  have 
been  in  the  domination  of  another  re- 
gime for  25  years.  Others  are  held  In 
bondage  In  Tibet.  North  Korea,  and 
North  Vietnam,  and  Cuba.  Recently 
there  have  been  ominous  reports  of  guer- 
rilla contests  for  control  in  several  Latin 
American  countries,  in  Burma,  Hong 
Kong,  Laos,  and  the  Philippines. 

Countless  thousands  have  sacrificed 
their  lives  In  the  struggle  for  freedom. 
Others  continue  to  risk  theirs  in  daring 
escapes  from  tyranny,  and  all  too  often 


their  stories  fall  on  deaf  ears.  Behind^ 
Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains,  behind  pris- 
on walls  and  barbed  wire  fences  coura- 
geous souls  live  on  In  hope  of  a  future 
without  fear  and  oppression. 

They  look  to  us  who  enjoy  liberty  to 
carry  on  the  campaign  for  the  restora- 
tion of  human  rights.  Our  support  of 
their  cause  is  vital  to  their  freedom  and 
our  own.  History  reminds  us  of  the 
broken  treaties  and  promises,  the  nu- 
merous violations  of  International  law 
that  deprived  the  captive  peoples  of  their 
Independence.  When  we  consider  the 
record,  we  realize  anew  that  freedom  Is 
not  free — it  always  has  cost  a  high 
price — and  we  dedicate  oiurselves  to  con- 
tinued efforts  to  seek  freedom  and  Jus- 
tice for  all  peoples.  May  we  all  Join  In 
observing  this  Captive  Nations  Week  as 
reafflrmatlon  of  our  determination  and 
zeal  on  behalf  of  the  greatest  cause  on 
earth. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  a  moment  today  to  Join  with  our 
colleagues  here  in  the  House  in  renewing 
our  commitment  to  the  captive  nations 
of  the  world.  I  have  had  the  privilege  in 
the  i>ast  of  participating  in  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  activities  in  my  own  district, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  they  have  been 
most  inspiring — Inspiring  In  the  knowl- 
edge that  these  brave  people  have  not 
lost  the  hope  that  their  homelands  will 
once  again  be  free. 

We  who  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty 
should  pause  to  consider  the  plight  of 
those  who  do  not;  and  those  in  our  midst 
who  feel  that  Communist  wars  of  libera- 
tion are  merely  civil  wars  should  pause 
to  consider  the  fate  of  Hungary,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland,  Bulgaria,  Rumania, 
Latvja,  Estonia,  Lithuania,  the  Ukraine, 
East  Germany,  and  Albania. 

I  said  In  this  Chamber  during  another 
Captive  Nations  Week  celebration  that 
this  one  single  act  of  out's  does  more  to 
question  the  legitimacy  of  Russia's 
colonial  empire  and  to  rattle  her  resolve 
than  most  other  actions  in  which  we 
might  engage.  I  still  feel  that  way,  and 
this  Is  why  I  am  offering  my  comments 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  pray  God  will  sustain 
these  captive  nations. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week,  July  16-22,  the 
ninth  annual  Captive  Nations  Week  will 
be  celebrated  In  ceremonies  all  through 
'  the  United  States.  'When  It  unanimously 
voted  In  1959  to  estfiblish  thl^  observance. 
Congress  Intended  this  week  to  fulfill  two 
purposes.  First  this  would  be  a  time  for 
us  In  America  to  especially  remember 
the  plight  of  those  millions  of  people 
imprisoned  behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo 
Curtains.  Second,  this  would  be  a  time  for 
us  to  express  to  these  captive  people  our 
deep  sympathy  and  firm  «upport  for  their 
desire  for  Individual  freedom  and  na- 
tional independencjB. 

Too  often  we  who  live  In  this  Nation 
"under  liberty  and  Justice  for  all"  for- 
get what  life  without  freedom  can  be. 
Durirxg  Captive  Nations  Week  we  have 
an  especially  good  opportunity  to  re- 
awaken all  Americans  by  showing  them 
what  It  is  like  to  live  xmder  a  system  of 
government  that  does  not  respect  the 
value  of  the  individual.  For  the  people 
under  the  domination  of  communism. 


there  Is  no  constitutionally  guaranteed 
right  to  freedom  of  speech,  press,  or  re- 
ligion. Instead  the  citizens  of  these  coun- 
tries are  subject  to  the  whim  of  the  men 
governing  the  nation  at  any  one  time. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  '^  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  ^.le  condi- 
tions under  which  the  people  live  have 
improved  since  the  worst  days  of  Stalin's 
despotism.  The  governments  of  Eastern 
European  nations  are  no  longer  complete 
puppets  of  Moscow.  In  certain  situations 
the  national  Interest  of  their  countries 
and  not  that  of  the  U.S.S.R.  dictates  what 
policy  should  be  followed.  Of  course  what 
that  interest  is,  is  defined  by  men  in  no 
way  responsible  to  the  people  they  gov- 
ern. Also  during  the  past  decade  there 
have  been  efforts  to  increase  some  of  the 
consumer  goods  available  to  the  aver- 
age worker.  During  the  past  10  years 
there  has  been  times  in  the  Communist 
nations  when  artists  and  writers  have 
been  able  to  create  more  according  to 
their  own  genius  and  less  within  the  con- 
fines of  "socialist  realism."  Yet  the  terri- 
fying aspect  of  all  these  little  steps  to- 
ward a  slightly  freer  society  is  that  a 
policy  decision  by  one  or  two  men  or  a 
change  of  leaders  by  death  or  coup  d'etat 
can  destroy  completely  every  gain.  Just 
In  the  past  few  days  there  have  been  sev- 
eral newspaper  articles  analyzing  a  pos- 
sible struggle  for  power  within  the  Krem- 
lin between  so-called  hardliners  and  soft- 
liners.  Tomorrow  a  new  Stalin  might 
appear,  or  instead  a  new  Khrushchev, 
willing  to  allow  a  few  slight  improve- 
ments In  the  life  of  the  people  living  un- 
der communism. 

We  in  the  United  States  must  recom- 
mit ourselves  vigorously  to  pursue  every 
practical  means  available  to  us  to  aid 
these  people  in  their  struggle  for  lasting 
and  complete  freedom  for  themselves  and 
for  their  nation.  The  knowledge  of  our 
support  may  help  them  to  keep  hoping 
and  striving  for  liberty  despite  any  set- 
backs. It  has  been  the  experience  of  this 
Nation  that  every  man  can  have  a  hap- 
pier and  fiiller  life  under  a  system  that 
allows  him  freedom  to  be  himself  and  to 
have  a  voice  in  how  he  is  governed.  Over 
the  past  two  centuries  this  conviction  has 
spread  to  Europe,  South  America,  and 
most  recently  Africa  and  Asia.  The  Iron 
and  Bamboo  Curtains  cannot  keep  this 
message.  The  captive  people  want  their 
freedom  and  neither  they  nor  we  shall 
rest  until  they  are  free. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  founding  of  our  Republic,  U.S. 
citizens  have  proudly  proclaimed  their 
belief  in  man's  right  to  live  In  freedom 
with  Individual  liberty.  The  great  pa- 
triots of  our  American  Revolution,  the 
authors  of  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rlghl^ 
were  inspired  by  a  single  precept — that 
all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  have 
inalienable  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  In  order  that  Amer- 
icans might  be  free  to  determine  their 
own  destiny,  our  forefathers  molded  a 
democratic  government,  of  the  people, 
propelled  by  the  principle  of  government 
by  the  consent  of  the  governed.  Since  the 
birth  of  our  Nation,  the  American  people 
have  prospered  under  this  form  of  gov- 
ernment. For  nearly  200  years,  govern- 
ment by  the  consent  of  the  governed  hM 
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elevated  the  United  States  of  America 
Into  a  position  of  being  the  strongest, 
mo6t  prosperous  nation  In  the  world  to- 
day. We  Americans  have  faith  in  self- 
government.  The  daring  experiment  of 
our  American  colonies  was  unequivocally 
successful. 

It.  is  for  this  reason  that  we  so  ada- 
mantly deplore  the  situation  of  the  many 
subjugated  peoples  on  this  earth.  It  Is 
for  this  reason  that  we  cry  out  against 
an  forms  of  dictatorship  and  tyranny 
over  the  mind  of  man.  It  Is  for  this  rea- 
son that,  in  1959,  the  VS.  Congress 
Issued  a  resolution  proclaiming  Captive 
Nations  Week.  Each  year  during  the 
third  week  In  July,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world  give 
special  tribute  to  some  23  nations  whose 
citizens  are  not  free.  We  extend  to  these 
captive  peoples  our  heartfelt  compassion 
and  we  reassert  our  strong  belief  that  no 
government  of  one  nation  haa  the  moral 
or  ethical  right  to  Impose  its  governing 
system  on  the  peoples  of  another  nation. 

The  week  of  Jiily  1&-22.  1967,  is  the 
nln^  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week,  and  we  of  the  Congress,  to- 
gether with  all  TJ3.  citizens  and  free- 
dom-loving peoples  the  world  over,  re- 
dedlcate  ourselves  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
for  all  mankind.  In  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  last  Captive  Nations 
Week  proclamation: 

We  give  renewed  devotion  to  the  just 
aspirations  of  all  people  for  national  In- 
dependence and  human  liberty. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
observed  Captive  Nations  Week  annually 
since  1959  because  it  Is  legally  provided 
for  In  Public  Law  86-90.  In  so  doing  we 
are  not  merely  indicating  a  mechanical 
expression  of  regret  and  sympathy  for 
the  plight  of  the  captive  millions  In  East- 
em  and  Central  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  In 
the  Caribbean.  As  a  people  placing  a  su- 
preme value  on  our  rights  to  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  on  the 
right  to  self-determination,  we  feel  a  sin- 
cere and  personal  desolation  at  the  con- 
dition of  the  peoples  of  such  countries  as 
Poland,  Hungary.  Lithuania.  Ukraine. 
Czechoslovakia.  Latvia.  Estonia,  Ru- 
mania, East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Albania, 
North  Korea.  North  Vietnam  and  Tibet. 

A  popular  belief  today  is  that  Commu- 
nist Russia  has  relaxed  her  grip  on  the/ 
captive  satellite  countries  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Yet  nation  after  nation 
^stlU  languishes  under  the  whip  of  Com- 
munist tyraruiy ;  millions  have  borne  for 
decades  and  still  must  bear  the  bitterness 
of  economic  deprivation,  political  op- 
pression, and  religious  persecution.  Oc- 
casionally a  Captive  Nation  will  rise  in 
rebellion  against  its  oppressor,  only  to  be 
quickly  smothered  by  the  harsh  hand  of 
Communist  colonialism. 

However,  the  battle  between  Commu- 
nist Imperialists  and  peace-loving  na- 
tions is  not  always  a  flagrant  conflict. 
More  often  It  is  a  subtle  aggression,  pit- 
ting mind  against  mind.  Ideology  against 
ideology — for  communism  can  only  tri- 
umph when  it  h£is  totally  Indoctrinated 
the  individual  and  has  made  entire  peo- 
ples slaves  of  party  propaganda. 

We  condemn  the  policies  of  commu- 
nlam  which  deprive  proud  peoples  of  na- 
tional and  individual  liberties,  which 
have  no  respect  for  Individual  convlc- 


ttons.  which  destroy  human  dignity.  We 
pay  solemn  tribute  to  the  captive  nations 
of  the  world,  many  of  whom  have  been 
forced  to  serve  their  Communist  masters 
through  decade.,  of  anfjui-sh.  A  majority 
of  the  youth  In  the  Communist  world 
have  never  had  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
perience the  freedom  and  strength  of 
democracy.  Their  only  contact  with  the 
liberties  cherished  by  all  Americans  has 
been  through  the  memories  of  parents 
and  aged  relatives.  Many  of  these  unfor- 
tunate victims  of  communism  will  die 
without  regaining  the  nationhood  they 
covet  and  the  civil  liberties  which  are 
rightfully  theirs. 

The  privileged  citizens  of  the  United 
States  can  hardly  Imagine  the  barren 
existence  led  by  the  captive  peoples.  But 
nonetheless  we  fight  beside  them  in  spirit 
in  their  battle  for  liberation,  and  we  will 
never  be  content  until  they  Join  us  In  the 
ranks  of  free  nations. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  with 
my  colleagues  in  observation  of  the  third 
week  of  July  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 
It  is  difficult  in  the  extreme  for  most 
Americans  to  understand  what  it  is  like 
to  be  deprived  of  the  individual  freedoms 
upon  which  our  society  Is  based  and  it  Is 
easy  to  take  for  granted  the  fact  that  a 
third  of  the  population  of  the  earth  live 
under  political  systems  in  which  these 
liberties  are  denied  and  denigrated  by 
Communist  systems  of  government.  Who 
among  us  could  ever  be  content  to  live 
under  a  system  in  which  he  was  unable 
to  express  criticism  of  his  leaders  in  the 
press,  in  which  he  would  not  be  free  to 
Join  an  Independent  labor  union,  or  wor- 
ship God  as  he  cho^.  Recall,  if  you  will, 
that  it  was  only  last  year  that  the  Poles, 
traditionally  a  people  of  deep  Christian 
roots,  attempted  to  celebrate  the  anni- 
versary of  a  thousand  years  of  Christian- 
ity in  Poland.  The  Communist  govern- 
ment of  that  captive  nation  attempted  to 
put  every  impossible  Impediment  In  the 
way  of  the  success  of  that  deeply  signif- 
icant celebration,  and  would  not  even 
allow  Pope  Paul  to  come  to  Poland  to  offi- 
ciate. Nevertheless,  despite  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Communists,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Poles,  of  all  ages,  Joined  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Christian  millennium 
showing  the  world  that  their  deep  devo- 
tion remains  even  after  two  decades  of 
Communist  rule. 

If  ever  any  of  us  feel  that  the  observa- 
tion on  our  part  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  has  no  meaning  let  him  remember 
the  determination  of  the  Poles  not  to  let 
their  religion  die  In  a  state  where  to  ex- 
press anything  but  mindless  acceptance 
of  the  official  Communist  dogma  that 
"religion  is  the  opiate  of  the  masses"  is 
an  act  of  extreme  political  and  personal 
courage  fraught  with  danger.  It  Is  an 
honor  for  me  to  rededicate  myself  to  the 
principles  of  personal  freedoms  and  to 
express  my  deepest  hope  that  the  time 
will  soon  come  when  all  men  everywhere 
can  Join  us  In  living  in  free  societies  un- 
der governments  expressing  the  will  of 
the  people  which  they  serve. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
we  observe  the  suinual  Captive  Nations 
Week.  In  1959.  the  Congress  gave  unani- 
mous approval  to  legislation  recognizing 
the  manifest  tragedy  of  the  Communist 
takeover  In  east  and  central  Eiirope. 


Many  countries  fell  to  the  Communist 
movement  some  25  years  ago.  Now  we 
can  do  no  '.ess  than  to  annually  reaffirm 
our  faith  in  the  perseverance  of  our  dem- 
ocratic liberties  and  to  encourase  those 
oppressed  peoples  to  retain  hope  for  the 
removal  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

In  view  of  the  war  that  we  are  now 
fighting  In  Vietnam,  it  is  altogether  nec- 
^sary  that  we  acknowledge  the  threat 
presented  by  international  communism. 
WV  need  only  look  at  the  recent  history 
of  fthe  captive  nations  to  readily  predict 
wltat  would  happen  in  Southeast  Asia 
shbuld  we  abdicate  our  responsibility. 
/Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  participate 
In  the  captive  nations  observance.  I  can 
only  call  for  a  renewed  vigor  on  the  part 
of  our  Nation  to  give  encouragement  and 
hope  to  those  now  held  in  Communist 
bondage. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week  of 
July  16-22  has  been  set  aside  as  Captive 
Nations  Week.  In  due  course,  the  Presi- 
dent win  issue  his  proclamation  to  that 
effect.  However,  one  has  to  take  notice 
that  with  each  passing  year  the  Presi- 
dential proclamation  seems  to  become 
weaker  and  less  to  the  point.  Are  we  only 
committed  to  freedom  on  this  side  of  the 
Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains?  To  what 
purpose  do  we  in  the  Congress  pass  reso- 
lutions when  their  Intent  is  ignored? 

Last  year  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
416  was  passed  by  both  bodies.  This  reso- 
lution urged  that  the  President  "direct 
the  attention  of  world  opinion  at  the 
United  Nations  and  at  other  appropriate 
international  forums  and  by  such  means 
as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial  of 
the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithu- 
ania." To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
nothing  of  the  sort  has  been  done. 

Has  Ambassador  Goldberg  forcefully 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  General 
Assembly  the  situation  in  the  captive  na- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Communist  empire? 
We  all  know  the  answer — he  has  not. 
While  the  Soviet  Union  was  demanding 
that  Israel  retreat,  was  Ambassador 
Goldberg  on  his  feet  demanding  to  know 
what  steps  the  Soviet  Union  was  taking 
toward  granting  self-determination  to 
its  captive  nations.  No,  he  was  not.  No 
"winds  of  change"  blow  over  the  steppes. 
We  sit  idly  by  and  watch  the  communl- 
zation  of  these  captive  nations  in  silence. 
Therefore.  I  call  upon  the  President 
and  those  in  authority  to  make  this  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  a  meaningful  one  In 
order  to  show  that  these  people  who 
suffer  in  silence  have  not  been  forgotten 
Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
basic  tenets  of  American  foreign  policy 
is.  or  should  be,  to  support  the  just  as- 
pirations of  people  everywhere.  Our  sup- 
port cannot  and  should  not  always  be 
military.  But  in  every  case  it  should  be 
moral. 

This  week.  Congress  observes  Captive 
Nations  Week.  This  observance  annually 
draws  the  support  of  scores  of  Congress- 
men who  together  reflect  the  spectrum  of 
American  political  thought.  Some  of 
these  Members  do  have  so-called  ethnic 
blocs  in  their  districts,  it  is  true,  but 
their  primary  motivation  for  speaking 
out  is  the  opportunity  to  proclaim  sym- 
pathy, in  a  meaningful  way.  with  the 
principle  of  self-determination. 
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There  has  been  editorial  criticism  of 
Captive  Nations  Week,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  "pseudo  states."  Admittedly, 
as  in  adversary  proceedings  in  a  court  of 
law,  you  weaken  your  case  when  you  mii 
weak  arguments  with  strong  argiunents, 
advocates  of  the  week  weaken  their  case 
when  they  include  as  captive  nations 
people  who  are  not  and  never  have  been 
a  nation. 

But  there  are  real  captive  nations.  I 
Include  in  that  term  people  with  long 
national  histories  as  well  as  lingual  and 
cultural  identities,  who  are  denied  the 
right  to  choose  their  own  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Certainly  the  nations  of  East- 
ern Europe  fall  into  this  category. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  properly  within 
the  framework  of  our  foreign  policy  to 
point  out  that  in  country  after  country 
in  Eastern  Europe,  non-Communist  ma- 
jorities are  subjected  to  rule  by  Commu- 
nist minorities  which  took  power  by  ugly 
and  conspiratorial  means.  Recognition 
of  this  fact  helps  us  maintain  a  proper 
focus  as  we  engage  in  a  policy  of  "build- 
ing bridges." 

I  believe  in  a  policy  of  "building 
bridges"  as  long  as  we  are  free  of  illusions. 
The  encouragement  of  internal  liberali- 
zation and  external  contact  among  the 
Captive  Nations  seems  likely  to  be  more 
rewarding  than  a  policy  of  unremitting 
hostility.  Such  encouragement,  however, 
should  be  given  with  a  caveat  in  mind, 
and  that  is  the  unrepresentative  char- 
acter of  the  various  regimes. 

The  attitude  of  the  U.S.  Government 
is  important.  The  people  of  Eastern 
Europe  do  look  to  us.  We  should  not 
underestimate  the  vitality  of  patriotic 
and  nationalistic  feeling  there.  Their 
fidelity  to  the  Communist  cause  is  thin 
indeed.  It  is  politically  wise  and  morally 
correct  therefore  to  "stay  the  route,"  to 
keep  informed  about  Eastern  Europe,  and 
to  prevail. 

In  my  view,  Captive  Nations  Week  is 
a  serious  observance  and  I  am  pleased 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  participate  In 
the  reaffirmation  by  the  U.S.  Congress  of 
the  principle  of  self-determination. 

Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  chief  coordinator  of  the 
Committee  To  Restore  Lithuania's  Inde- 
pendence, Mr.  Anthony  Mazeika,-  has 
called  to  my  attention  his  organization's 
open  letter  to  Premier  Kosygln,  which 
appeared  in  the  Jime  22  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times.  I  wish  to  Include  this 
letter  in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

The  Baltic  Question — Open  Letter  to 
Premier  Kosygin 

On  June  19,  1967,  the  Soviet  Premier,  Alek- 
sel  Kosygin.  In  addressing  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly,  accused  Israel  of 
continuing  aggression  by  occupying  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Syria 
and  Jordan. 

Mr.  Kosygin  defined  continuing  aggression 
as  attempts  "to  interfere  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  Independent  countries  and  peoples, 
to  impose  on  them,  from  the  outside,  political 
concepts  and  views  alien  to  them  on  the  so- 
cial order." 

The  Soviet  Premier  Is  adept  at  defining 
continuous  aggression,  for  his  state  has  a 
long  record  of  conspiracy  against  the  sover- 
eignty and  territorial  Integrity  of  Indepen- 
dent nations.  While  vituperating  against  the 
State  of  Israel,  Mr.  Kosygin  would  do  weU  to 
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consider  his  own  government's  continuing 
aggression.  The  most  conspicuous  victims 
of  Joint  Soviet-Russian  and  Nazi  German 
aggression  are  the  Baltic  States  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia  and  Estonia. 

The  annexation  of  the  Baltic  States  by  the 
Soviet  Union  was  pre-determlned  by  the  Rlb- 
bentrop-Molotov  Pact  of  August  23.  1939. 
The  agreement  stated:  "In  the  event  of  ter- 
ritorial and  political  rearrdngement  in  the 
areas  belonging  to  the  Baltic  States  (Estoala, 
Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Finland) ,  the  northern 
boundary  of  Lithuania  shall  represent  the 
boundary  of  the  spheres  of  Influence  of  Ger- 
many and  the  U.S.S.R." 

While  the  attention  of  the  world  was 
focused  on  the  Blitzkrieg  In  the  West,  the 
Soviet  Union  Imposed  It's  "sphere  of  influ- 
ence." On  Julie  15,  1940,  troops  and  tanks  of 
the  Red  Army  poured  Into  the  Baltic  States. 
Moscow  hastily  set  up  puppet  governments. 
A  single  list  of  representatives,  hand-picked 
by  Moscow,  was  proposed  to  the  "liberated" 
countries.  To  Insure  the  election  of  the  Com- 
munist candidates,  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  were  arrested  on  the  eve  of  i,he  elec- 
tions as  a  threat  to  those  who  might  pro- 
test by  refusal  to  vote.  The  decisions  of  the 
"elected  jepresentatlves"  to  "request"  Incor- 
poration of  the  three  Baltic  States  Into  the 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  were 
prepared  In  Moscow  and  carried  out  by  the 
occupying  Red  Army. 

In  their  zeal  to  Impose  their  alien  system 
on  the  Baltic  States,  the  Soviets  deported  or 
liquidated  700,000  men,  women  and  children 
from  Lithuania  alone,  between  June,  1941 
and  March,  1951.  Not  withstanding  this  In- 
human oppression,  the  peoples  of  the  Baltic 
Nations  persevere  In  their  aspirations'  to- 
wards personal  freedom  and  national  Inde- 
pendence. 

While  addressing  the  General  Assembly. 
Mr.  Koeygln  lUiequlvocaUy  stated,  "In  the 
course  of  Its  50  year  history,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  regarded  all  peoples,  large  or  small,  with 
respect;  every  people  enjoys  the  right  to  es- 
tablish an  Independent  national  state  of  its 
own.  This  constitutes  one  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  policy  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  While  upholding  the  rights  of  peoples 
to  self-determination,  the  Soviet  Union  Just 
as  resolutely  condemns  the  attempts  by  any 
state  to  conduct  an  aggressive  policy  toward 
other  countries — a  policy  of  conquest  of  for- 
eign lands  and  the  subjugation  of  the 
peoples  living  there." 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  we  request  the 

Premier  to  clarify  the  following  questions: 

Why  has  the  Soviet  Union  continued  to 

violate  the  sovereignty  of  Lithuania,  Latvia 

and  Estonia? 

When  wUl  the  Soviet  Union  apply  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  to 
the  Baltic  States? 

When  will  the  Soviet  military  and  admin- 
istrative apparatus  be  withdrawn  from  the 
territory  of  the  Baltics? 

When  will  the  Soviet  Union  desist  from  its 
policy  of  Russlflcatlon  and  Sovietlzatlon  of 
the  Baltic  peoples? 

When  wUl  the  Baltic  victims  of  mass 
deportation  be  allowed  to  return  to  their 
homelands? 

When  will  the  Soviet  Union  cease  inter- 
fering In  the  poUtical,  social,  and  religious 
life  of  the  Baltic  States? 

Mr.  Premier,  the  Baltic  Republics  have  a 
right  to  preserve  their  own  languages,  re- 
ligious freedoms,  traditions  and  political 
aspirations.  WUl  you  enact  measures  to  cor- 
rect the  gross  Injustices  Imposed  by  Stalin 
on  the  Baltic  Nations  and  restore  Independ- 
ence— or  are  your  noble  words  addressed  to 
the  General  Assembly  mere  hypocrisy? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
ninth  year,  the  United  States  is  now 
celebrating  Captive  Nations  Week.  Each 
year  since  1959,  we  have  set  aside  this 
week,  and  we  have  told  the  entire  world 


that  we  will  continue  this  observance 
until,  in  the  words  of  our  Joint  Congres- 
sional Resolution,  "such  time  as  free- 
dom and  independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of 
the  world." 

Through  the  years,  we  have  been 
joined  by  freedom-loving  peoples 
throughout  the  world  in  this  observ- 
ance— people  in  Asia,  Latin  America, 
Western  Europe,  and  Africa.  Just  last 
year,  Argentina  and  Australia  added 
themselves  to  the  growing  list. 

Now,  midway  through  the  year  1967, 
we  find  ourselves  once  again  proclaiming 
to  the  world  the  thought  which  was  put 
so  well  by  President  Kennedy,  when  he 
said: 

This  country  must  never  recognize  the 
situation  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  as  a  per- 
manent one,  but  must,  by  all  peaceful  means, 
keep  alive  the  hopes  of  freedom  for  the  peo- 
pfle  of  the  captive  nations. 

However,  we  must  recognize  this  year 
as  being  more  than  merely  the  time  of 
the  ninth  annual  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week.  This  is  the  year  when,  for 
a  brief  week,  we  saw  the  world  closer  to 
World  War  III  than  it  ever  has  been  in 
the  past  quarter  century. 

This  is  the  time  in  the  history  of  free- 
dom and  democracy  when  a  tiny  nation 
fought  an  incredibly  fast  fight  to  end  an 
immediate  threat  to  the  entire  human 
race. 

And  now,  this  is  the  time  when  Soviet 
brinkmanship  is  revealed  once  more  for 
the  reckless,  deadly,  selfish  thing  it  is,  as 
the  U.S.S.R.  once  more  pours  arms  into 
the  troubled  Middle  East,  to  continue 
the  germination  of  the  seeds  of  death 
and  destruction. 

For  8  years  past,  we  have  renewed  our 
dedication  to  the  eventual  freedom  of 
the  people  of  Poland,  Hungary,  Lithu- 
ania, the  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia,  Lat- 
via, Estonia,  White  Ruthenia,  East 
Germany,  Bulgaria,  Armenia,  Azerbai- 
jan, Soviet  Georgia,  North  Korea,  Al- 
bania, Edel  Ural,  Cossakia,  the  Chinese 
mainland,  Tibet,  Turkestan,  and  North 
Vietnam. 

We  have  recognized  the  threat  of 
Castro-Communist  encroachment  in 
Venezuela,  Peru,  Guatemala,  and  Bo- 
livia, and  the  constant  efforts  o^  Red 
power  to  extend  Itself  into  the  develop- 
ing nations  of  Africa. 

Now  we  must  add  to  the  list  of  the 
victimized,  the  people  of  the  Arab  Na- 
tions. Mind  you,  I  say  the  people,  not 
their  leaders  who,  for  personal  gain  and 
hopes  for  power,  have  become  the  pup- 
pets of  Moscow  brinkmanship. 

Left  to  their  own  conclusions,  under 
leaders  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  their 
own  nations,  the  Arab  peoples  would 
eventually  see  the  benefits  of  freedom 
and  democracy.  Stirred  up  by  the  dicta- 
tors who  control  and  direct  their 
thoughts  and  actions,  the  Arab  peoples 
were  plunged  into  one  bloody  and  de- 
structive war,  and  are  now  being  direct- 
ed toward  greater  bloodshed  and  de- 
struction. 

The  Arabs  who  hate  with  the  thought- 
less passions  engendered  by  their  puppet 
leaders  are  also  captive  peoples.  They 
are  also  captives  of  Soviet  dedication  to 
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a  path  with  but  two  alternate  endJ — 
world  domination,  or  world  destruction. 

There  can  be  no  more  appropriate  time 
than  Captive  Nations  Week  for  the 
United  States,  as  the  strongest  chumpion 
of  freedom  and  democracy,  to  make  Its 
position  unmistakably  clear  in  the  Mid- 
dle Elast — In  support  of  one  of  the  world's 
smallest  free  nation,  Israel. 

And  this  is  also  the  time  for  a  total 
reassessment  of  our  policy  toward  the 
U.SjSJI.  We  must  determine  whether 
our  hopes  for  reciprocity  are  futile,  and 
whether  our  efforts  toward  bridge- 
bulldlng  and  coexistence  are  based  on 
myths  and  fallacies. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  today  Introduc- 
ing a  resolution  similar  to  the  one  Intro- 
duced by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bray]  last  week  calling  for 
such  a  review  of  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  policy. 
It  Is  a  resolution  which  should  be  speed- 
ily passed  and  promptly  implemented. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  flt- 
Uns  and  proper  that  we  set  aside  this 
time  for  the  annual  observance  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week.  It  helps  us  get  things 
Into  perspective.  It  draws  the  attention 
of  the  country  to  the  fate  of  nations  and 
peoples  who  come  under  the  peoples  who 
come  under  the  grip  of  Communist 
tyranny. 

This  observance  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  serves  notice  to  the  world  that  the 
American  people  remember  and  deplore 
the  plight  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  per- 
sons throughout  the  world  who  are  forced 
to  live  as  virtual  slaves  of  the  Red 
Empire. 

It  reminds  us  that  no  civilized  society 
Is  secure,  that  no  freedoms  are  safe  in  a 
world  half  of  which  Is  dominated  by  tig- 
gressive,  totalitarian  regimes. 

■Rie  continued  captivity  of  these  na- 
tions is  living  witness  to  the  emptiness 
of  Communist  claims  to  be  the  people's 
movement.  All  the  llpservlce  which  Com- 
munist leaders  pay  to  the  cause  of  na- 
tional liberation  and  self-determination 
of  peoples  is  shown  to  be  utterly  hypo- 
critical. 

No  Communist  regime  has  ever  been 
set  up  on  the  basis  of  popular  election. 
Membership  in  the  Communist  Party  is 
limited  to  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  Com- 
mimist-dominated  populations,  a  reward 
given  to  an  elite  of  obedient  and  efficient 
servants. 

Here,  in  this  citadel  of  freedom,  let  us 
ponder  the  fate  of  these  countries  and 
these  nations.  And  let  us  remind  our- 
selves that  eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price 
of  freedom. 

Let  us  also  remember  that  when  we 
talk  of  relaxing  our  attitude  toward 
Communist  regimes  through  wider  com- 
mercial and  cultural  exchanges.  It  Is  the 
regimes  that  would  be  benefited,  not  the 
people. 

To  the  degree  that  we  build  up  the 
economic  strength  and  political  position 
of  these  regimes,  to  the  same  degree  we 
increase  the  power  which  they  have 
over  their  captive  subjects. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  walls  these 
regimes  have  built  to  keep  their  people 
In.  Let  us  remember  the  artists  and 
writers  they  have  put  In  jail.  And  let 
us  not  forget  the  massive  Soviet  armies — 
some  26  divisions — which  are  encamped 


in  Eastern  Europe  ready  to  strike  at  any 
moment. 

Today's  observance  should  be  re- 
garded not  as  a  traditional  exercise  no 
longer  relevant  to  the  world  situation. 
It  is  rather  a  solemn  remembrance  of 
the  millions  of  our  fellow  men  living  In 
thrall  to  Communist  overlords.  And 
it  is  a  solemn  rededication  to  the  basic 
principle  that  all  men  are  created  equal 
before  the  laws  and  with  equal  rights 
to  frame  those  laws. 

I  am  proud  to  participate  in  this  ob- 
servance and  proud  to  reaffirm  these 
principles  for  myself  and  on  behalf  of 
my  constituents. 

Last  Sunday,  in  Hartford,  the  Con- 
necticut Committee  for  the  Captive  Na- 
tions adopted  a  resolution  which  I  am 
glad  to  endorse  and  offer  at  this  point 
In  the  Record: 
ResoLcnoN,    Captivs    N.'MIons    Wexk,    1967 

Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  policies  of 
Russian  Communists  methods  (direct  or  In- 
direct), through  deceit  and  fraud,  through 
force  and  murder,  have  led  to  the  subjuga- 
tion and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Po- 
land. Hungary.  Lithuania,  Ukraine.  Czech- 
oslovakia, Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla, 
Rumania.  East  Germany.  Bulgaria.  Mainland 
China.  Armenia.  Azerbaijan.  Georgia.  North 
Korea,  Albania.  Idel-Ural.  Serbia,  Croatia, 
Slovenia,  Tibet,  CossacWa.  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam,  Cuba,  Mongolia,  and  others. 

Whereas,  the  Russian  Communists  are 
actively  and  vigorously  supporting  aggressive 
oppression  In  many  parts  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding armaments  for  the  war  against 
South  Vietnam,  arms  and  technicians  for  the 
Syrians,  Iraqi,  and  Egyptians  to  foment  war 
m  the  Middle  East,  supporting  Egyptian  op- 
pression of  the  freedom-loving  Temlnl  In- 
cluding the  atrocities  of  gas  warfare,  and  the 
active  development  of  Russian  bases  In 
SomalUand.  Algeria  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
feating the  desires  and  alms  of  freedom- 
loving  Africans,  Arabs  and  South  Koreans; 

Whereas.  Russian  aggression  since  1917  and 
treacherous  violation  of  almost  all  of  Its  In- 
ternational  pledges   and   tigreements: 

Whereas,  the  Russian  Communists  have 
created  the  greatest  colonial  empire  in  his- 
tory, this  being  accomplished  by  the  forcible 
dominance  of  the  majority  by  a  small 
minority; 

Whereas,  the  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  enables  us  to  speak  for  the  many 
millions  of  people  who  are  under  the  heel 
of  this  Communist  tyranny; 

Now,  therefore,  we  strongly  urge  the  full. 
thoughtful,  and  prayerful  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  and  we  further  urge 
and  demand  that  a  review  of  the  United 
States'  policy  be  made  with  respect  to  the 
USSR  and  Its  Cotnmunlst  empire  before  the 
United  States  finds  Itself  to  be  one  of  the 
captive  nations  under  the  influence  and  dom- 
ination of  the  USSK.  To  accomplish  this  ur- 
gent review,  we  strongly  support  the  Res- 
olution of  Congressman  Edward  J.  Derwlnskl 
H.  Res.  666.  calling  for  a  Congressional  re- 
view of  United  States'  policy  toward  the 
USSR. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tragically. 
It  appears  that  the  plight  of  those  na- 
tions behind  the  Iron  Curtain  Is  as  severe 
today  aa  It  was  8  years  ago  when  Con- 
gress enacted  a  law  establishing  Captive 
Nations  Week.  In  fact,  the  Ideals  incor- 
porated Into  Public  Law  86-90  seem  to 
have  been  forgotten,  since  the  very  intent 
of  that  law  Is  being  thwarted  by  efforts 
to  "build  bridges"  of  trade  between  this 
Nation  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

During  the  observance  of  Captive  Na- 


tions Week,  which  is  presently  taking 
place.  It  seem^  appropriate  for  Congress 
to  rededlpate  Itself  to  the  principles  of 
the  original  resolution  which  placed  this 
body  on  record  as  opposing  peaceful 
coexistence  with  the  Soviet  Union  until 
the  nations  forced  under  its  blanket  of 
tyranny  were  set  free. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  apply 
this  noble  concept  than  to  turn  down  any 
efforts  to  increase  trade  with  the  Moscow 
government  so  long  as  it  persists  in  vir- 
tually enslaving  some  20  nations  as  well 
as  supplying  war  materials  to  North  'Viet- 
nam, a  nation  at  war  with  the  United 
States. 

We  must  not  let  Captive  Nations  Week 
degenerate  Into  a  forum  for  vague  and 
useless  commemorations.  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  should  symbolize  a  call  to 
battle — an  active  battle  against  the  in- 
ternational Communist  conspiracy.  A 
congressional  resolution  condemning 
East- West  trade  would  be  a  positive  step 
in  winning  such  a  battle  and  would  prove 
to  the  enslaved  peoples  of  the  world  that 
this  Nation  will  never  accommodate  the 
evils  of  communism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  year  I  Intro- 
duced a  sense-of-Congress  resolution  to 
set  aside  any  consideration  of  further  in- 
creases In  East-West  trade.  As  we  obser\'e 
Captive  Nations  Week.  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  Introduce  a  similar  resolution 
as  a  pledge  to  the  millions  of  people  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  that  we  shall  never 
condone  or  support  in  any  way  their 
Communist  captors. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  1959,  the  third  week  In  July  has 
been  proclaimed  Captive  Nations  Week. 
Each  year  since  then,  we,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  have  reaffirmed  our  devo- 
tion to  freedom,  Individual  and  national, 
and  the  right  of  all  states  to  self-deter- 
mination. The  rights  of  Individual  and 
national  freedom  are  cornerstones  of  our 
heritage.  The  right  of  states  to  self-de- 
termination is  a  corollary  of  these 
foundations  of  our  national  principles 

In  the  days  of  the  czars  and,  later,  in 
the  days  of  the  Soviets,  Albania,  Armenia, 
Bulgaria.  Byelorussia,  Czechoslovakia, 
Croatia,  Estonia,  Finland,  Georgia, 
Hungary.  Latvia.  Lithuania.  Poland. 
Serbia,  the  Ukraine,  have  been  taken  over 
against  their  will. 

Terrorism,  mass  deportations,  sub- 
jugation have  been  the  instruments  by 
which  the  Soviet  has  endeavored  to  ob- 
literate all  sense  of  national  and  cultural 
consciousness  among  these  countries  held 
In  bondage. 

Yet.  despite  the  cruelty  of  their  op- 
pressors. the.se  captive  nations  have  held 
resolutely  to  their  national  Identity  and 
their  native  culture. 

We,  and  the  free  nations  of  the  world, 
assure  these  captive  peoples  that  our 
pride  In  our  national  and  Individual  free- 
dom will  make  us  each  year  more  stead- 
fast In  our  determination  that  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom  shall  be  extended  to  the 
captives  of  Soviet  imperialism  and 
tyranny. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Americans  In  the  United  States, 
in  Europe,  in  Guantanamo  Bay.  Cuba,  in 
■Vietnam,  and  other  areas  of  the  world 


celebrated  the  beginnings  of  the  Amer- 
ican dream  of  July  Fourth.  Regardless  of 
their  present  location  fin  the  world,  the 
thoughts  of  all  Americans  returned  to 
contemplate  the  meaning  of  freedom  In 
American  political  society. 

Two  weeks  after  the  Fourth  of  July,  we 
recognize  not  a  celebration  but  a  sad  re- 
minder— a  week  set  aside  to  remind  all 
Americans  that  there  are  peoples 
throughout  the  world  who  are  deprived 
of  their  basic  rights  under  totalitarian 
regimes.  Through  overt  and  covert  ag- 
gression Communist  Russia  has  suc- 
ceeded in  crushing  and  subjugating  the 
national  independence  of  Poland,  Hun- 
gary. Czechoslovakia,  and  other  nations 
in  and  out  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  afford  to  for- 
get these  peoples  who  live  under  totali- 
tarianism. We  must  continue  to  renew 
and  rededlcate  our  efforts  to  the  cause  of 
universal  freedom.  We  must  keep  alive 
the  hopes  of  freedom  for  these  subju- 
gated peoples. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusefts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  Is  with  regret  that  I  join  my 
colleagues  once  again  In  marking  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week.  It  Is  with  regret  be- 
cause there  are  still  so  many  men  and 
women  who  long  for  freedom  and  who 
work  actively  toward  its  achievement, 
yet  who  are  oppressed  by  governments 
directed  from  outside  their  own  land. 

We  are  constantly  aware  of  the  Strug- 
gles going  on  in  central  and  eastern 
Europe,  but  It  is  well  to  set  aside  a  week 
to  remind  ourselves  and  our  fellow 
Americans  of  their  steadfastness  and 
dedication  to  liberty. 

Our  own  freedom  Is  less  because  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world  do  not  share  in 
its  fruits.  Let  us  resolve  once  again  to 
support  the  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  9  years 
have  passed  since  we  first  observed  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  In  this  country.  Dur- 
ing each  of  those  9  years,  we  have  paused 
to  take  somber  note  of  the  fact  that  the 
creeping  black  shadow  of  Soviet  dictator- 
ship has  enveloped  nearly  100  million 
people  who  yearn  for  freedom  as  much 
as  we.  Manifestly  against  the  will  of  the 
governed,  the  countries  of  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, Lithuania,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  Ukraine,  and  others  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  pohtlcal  map  as  free 
and  Independent  nations.  Under  over- 
whelming force  their  free  governments 
have  succumbed  to  tyranny.  Social,  cul- 
tural, political,  and  economic  Institu- 
tions, centuries  In  the  making,  have 
crumbled.  People  Imbued  with  a  deep 
and  abiding  love  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy have  been  Isolated  from  the  free 
world  of  which  they  were  so  long  a  part 
and  have  been  forced  to  live  under  the 
cruel  hand  of  dictatorship. 

None  of  this  has  changed  during  these 
last  9  years.  The  captive  nations  of  East- 
ern Europe  remain  the  victims  of  the 
Kremlin's  brutal  aggression,  even  while 
Premier  Kosygln  comes  before  the 
United  Nations  with  crocodile  tears  to 
denounce  the  so-called  aggression  of  the 
tiny  State  of  Israel  which  is  struggling 
for  Its  very  existence.  Even  while  the 
Soviet  Union  rants  and  raves  about  U.S. 


aggression  In  'Vietnam,  this  visible,  un- 
questionable evidence  of  her  own  mon- 
strous aggression  stands  clearly  before 
the  world.  And  she  makes  no  suggestion 
that  she  give  up  -these  countries  con- 
quered and  occupied  illegally  and  by 
force.  / 

Shortly  after  the  Congress  passed  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  resolution  in  1959, 
I  introduced  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Special  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations.  I  envisioned  such  a  com- 
mittee as  one  which  would  study  the 
moral  and  legal  aspects  of  Soviet  control 
of  the  captive  nations,  gather  inform«i- 
tlon  about  conditions  existing  in  those 
nations,  and  come  up  with  constructive 
suggestions  as  to  how  the  United  States 
can  help  the  people  of  these  countries, 
through  peaceful  processes,  regain  their 
national  and  individual  freedom.  Such 
resolutions  were  introduced  in  the  87th, 
88th,  and  89th  Congresses.  Again  In  this 
Congress,  I  have  introduced  this  resolu- 
tion as  a  constructive  and  necessary  first 
step  in  bringing  the  freedom  we  still  seek 
to  the  people  of  these  unfortunate  na- 
tions. 

My  concern,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  we 
not  become  lost  in  an  ocean  of  words 
during  these  annual  commemorations  of 
Captive  Nations  Week,  words  which  are 
well  intentloned  but  which  quietly  fade 
away  when  the  Immediate  object  of  our 
concern  Is  no  longer  prominently  before 
us.  My  concern  is  that  the  plight  of  the 
captive  nations  of  the  world  be  kept  con- 
stantly before  us  and  that  action  be  tak- 
en now  which  Is  specifically  directed  to- 
ward finding  a  tenable  solution  to  the 
problem.  My  concern  Is  that  the  people 
of  these  nations  know  that  we  are  not 
just  concerned  but  are  dedicated  to  as- 
sisting them  in  regaining  their  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  the  Members 
of  this  body  to  make  1997  not  Just  an- 
other year  In  which  we  commemorate  the 
subjugation  of  the  countries  of  eastern 
Europe  and  elsewhere  in  the  world  but 
also  the  year  in  which  we  take  another 
positive  step  toward  helping  these  free- 
dom-starved people  lift  the  yoke  of  Com- 
munist oppression.  The  enactment  of 
House  Resolution  100  Is  one  positlv^tep 
we  can  take. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  ninth  annual  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week,  we  Join  the  President  and 
the  Nation  In  reaffirming  the  commit- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  principles  of  national  Independence 
and  human  freedom. 

As  the  privileged  citizens  of  a  sanc- 
tuary of  democracy,  we  Americans  can- 
not accept  or  condone  Communist  pol- 
icies which  deny  dignity  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  freedom  and  justice  to  any 
peoples.  We  can  only  condemn  those 
^Communist  powers  which  blatantly  ac- 
cuse the  United  States  of  imperialism, 
but  which  themselves  bear  blame  for  the 
captivity  of  such  nations  as  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Latvia,  Estonia,  Rumania,  East 
Germany,  Bulgaria,  Albania,  North 
Korea,  North  Vietnam,  Tibet.  Armenia, 
Georgia,  Cuba,  and  other  nations. 

Millions  in  these  valiant  nations  have 
passed  decades  enchained  within  the 
walls  of  Communist  tyrarmy.  These  cap- 


tive peoples  deserve  our  most  profound 
sympathy  and  admiration  for  they  have 
endured  their  bitter  plight  with  courage 
and  strength. 

It  is  thus  appropriate  on  this  occasion 
for  us  to  renew  our  vow  of  support  to 
our  captive  fellow  men  and  to  pledge  our- 
selves once  more  to  a  vigorous  moral  and 
political  offensive  against  communism. 


GENERAL  LEA'VE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  on  which  I  have  just  addressed 
the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CUMULATIVE  VOTING— "VITAL  TO 
PROTECTION  OF  MINORITY 
STOCKHOLDERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr,  Patman]  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
few  years  the  question  of  the  ownership 
and  control  of  commercial  banks,  and  the 
rights  of  stockholders  and  beneficial 
owners  of  commercial  bank  stock  have 
beerwsstudled  and  discussed  with  intensi- 
fied interesj;.  The  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  has  published  sev- 
eral reports  or/  this  subject  and  Is  con- 
tinuing to  study  this  problem. 

One  of  the  more  interesting  subjects 
in  this  area  is  the  issue  of  cumulative 
voting.  Under  the  National  Bank  Act — 
12  U.S.C.  61 — federally  chartered  banks 
are  required  to  have  cumulative  voting. 
Now,  cumulative  voting  for  the  election 
of  directors  of  a  corporation,  including 
banking  corporations,  is  vital  to  corpo- 
rate democracy  and  the  minority  stock- 
holders' rights.  That  is  why  the  Congress 
required  national  banks  to  have  cumula- 
tive voting  in  the  election  of  directors. 

Of  course,  many  officers  of  banks  who 
want  to  preserve  their  positions  are  op- 
PKJsed  to  cumulative  voting  because  It 
would  allow  a  minority  of  shareholders 
who  may  be  dissatisfied  with  the  man- 
agement of  a  bank  to  more  easily  obtain 
seats  on  the  board  of  directors. 

This  Is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to 
the  preservation  of  our  free  enterprise 
economy  and  more  directly  the  small 
stockholder  and  the  small  businessman. 
Without  this  type  of  protection,  as  I 
have  indicated,  ba^k  management  would 
be  able  to  perpetuate  themselves  In  office 
to  the  detriment  and  harm  of  the  small 
stockholder  and  small  businessman. 

The  Federal  law  now  on  the  books  only 
applies  to  national  banks.  State-char- 
tered banks  are  governed  by  State  law. 
Therefore,  many  banks  in  States  which 
do  not  require  cumulative  voting  In  the 
election  of  corporate  directors  are  not 
governed  by  existing  Federal  statute. 
Some  States  leave  the  Issue  entirely  up  to 
the  charter  of  each  corporation. 

However,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that 
in  the  general  corporation  law  of  no  less 
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than  21  States,  stoclcholders  have  the  un- 
fettered right  of  cumulative  voting  in 
election  of  directors.  These  include  such 
large  States  as  California,  Illinois,  Mich- 
igan, and  Pennsylvania.  Four  States 
specifically  give  the  stockholders  of  State 
banks  the  right  to  cumulate  their  votes 
in  the  election  of  directors.  These  are 
Illinois,  Montana,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Wyoming. 

The  problem  is  that  in  some  States,  for 
some  reason,  banking  corporations  have 
been  allowed  a  special  exemption  from 
the  requirements  of  cumulative  voting 
that  all  other  corporation.<;  chartered  by 
the  State  must  adhere  to.  and  of  course 
all  national  bank.s  operating'  in  the  State 
must  adhere  to.  Therefore.  State-char- 
tered banks  in  these  jurisdictions  are  in 
a  highly  privileKed  position. 

One  of  these  States  Is  the  State  of  Ohio 
where  an  intensive  lobbying  effort  by  the 
Ohio  Bankers  Association  is  now  under- 
way to  block  a  move  to  bring  State- 
chartered  banks  under  the  same  rule 
of  law  applying  to  all  other  Ohio- 
chartered  corporations  and  all  national 
banks  operating  in  Ohio — requiring 
boards  of  directors  to  be  elected  by 
cumulative  voting. 

The  Ohio  Bankers  Association  has  at 
least  tour  registered  lobbyists  in  Colum- 
bus pressuring  legislators  to  support  the 
Ohio  Bankers  Association's  version  of  a 
revls^  State  banking  law.  This  banker- 
backra  bill  eliminates  from  its  provisions 
the  right  of  State-chartered  banks  to 
elect  their  boards  by  cumulative  voting, 
even  though  a  special  legislative  com- 
mittee established  to  study  the  banking 
laws  recommended  after  almost  a  years 
study  that  Ohio  banking  law  be  changed 
to  permit  cumulative  voting  in  the  elec- 
tion of  directors. 

This  committee's  recommendation 
stated: 

ThlB  would  give  shareholders  of  state- 
chartered  banlca  a  right  that  Is  enjoyed  by 
share  holders  of  other  Ohio  corporations,  and 
by  shareholders  of  all  national  banks.  The 
conditions  under  which  cumulative  voting 
could  take  place  should  be  Identical  with 
chose   required   In   the  corporation   law. 

A  spokesman  of  the  Ohio  Bankers  As- 
sociation has  admitted  that  this  organi- 
zation has  spent  more  that  $35,000  in 
lobbying  for  the  bank  lobby's  version  of 
the  revised  Ohio  bank  law.  This  is  but 
another  example  of  special  interest  pres- 
sure to  destroy  a  basic  right  that  is  en- 
joyed by  millions  of  shareholders  in  Ohio 
and  across  the  country.  It  is  also  another 
example  of  how  big  banks  seek  capital 
privilege  In  the  law  not  permitted  others. 
The  Ohio  Legislature  should  ignore  this 
attempt  by  the  bank  lobby  to  obtain 
special  privileges  for  State-chartered 
banks.  The  Inability  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture to  overcome  the  extreme  pressure 
being  exerted  upon  it  by  this  special  in- 
terest group  only  adds  force  to  the  grow- 
ing feeling  that  Federal  legislation  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  shareholders  as 
well  as  beneficiaries  of  trusts  managed 
by  banks  in  the  exercise  of  privileges 
they  should  be  entitled  to  as  owners  of 
bank  stock.  The  Congress  should  be  very 
interested  in  the  outcome  of  this  battle 
over  ctmiulative  voting  in  the  Ohio  Leg- 
islature. 


HOUSE  REPUBLICAN  POLICY  COM- 
.%UTTEE  STATEMENT  ON  HOUSE- 
SENATE  CONFERENCE  ON  THE 
NASA  AUTHORIZATION  BILL 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  1  Mr.  Rhodes]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  Republican  policy  committee 
urges  the  House-Senate  conference  on 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration autiionzation  bill  to  accept 
the  key  Republican  amendments  which 
were  adopted  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
These  amendments  would  reduce  the 
funds  requested  by  NASA  by  $201.4  mil- 
lion. establLsh  an  independent  safety 
panel  in  NASA  and  require  the  Space 
Administration  on  its  o\m  initiative  to 
keep  Cont;res.s  fully  and  currently  in- 
formed of  problem  areas  in  the  space 
effort 

In  this  period  of  extreme  fiscal  crisis 
with  a  Fedeial  deficit  that  may  balloon 
to  $29  billion,  the  probable  cost  of  the 
war  in  J>ietnam  escalating  to  $30  billion 
a  year,  and  the  administration  prepar- 
ing to  request  a  tax  Increase,  the  realistic 
reduction  in  the  NASA  authorization 
must  be  sustained.  Under  the  House  ap- 
proved authorization,  vital  research  and 
development  can  be  carried  forward  and 
the  manned  space  program  through  the 
Apollo  limar  landing  can  be  completed 
according  to  schedule.  The  Apollo  appli- 
cations program  has  been  revised  in  an 
attempt  to  avoid  premature  commit- 
ments to  surplus  hardware  that  may  be- 
come obsolete  and  inadequate  for  pro- 
jected future  missions. 

The  tragic  death  of  the  three  astro- 
nauts at  Cape  Kennedy  last  January 
underscore  the  neces.sity  for  improved 
safety  procedures  in  our  space  program. 
Certain  elementary  safety  procedures 
had  been  disregarded.  Warnings  were 
ignored.  Important  recommendations 
were  either  shelved  or  halfhearU'dly  im- 
plemented For  example,  an  astronaut 
testified  that  he  had  made  more  than  30 
observations  and  recommendations  for 
safety  features  on  the  hardware.  Sig- 
nificantly, one  of  those  not  taken  care  of 
was  a  revised  and  better  designed  escape 
hatch.  Also,  the  investigation  of  the 
Apollo  fire  at  Cape  Kennedy  reflected 
that  at  4:30  p.m.,  two  safety  men  left  the 
job.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  test 
continued.  At  6:30  p.m.  the  fire  occurred. 

A  serious  safety  hazard  evaluation  gap 
has  existed  in  the  space  program.  In 
order  to  protect  the  lives  of  our  astro- 
nauts and  to  insiu-e  that  missions  as- 
signed will  be  successfully  completed,  an 
independent  safety  advisory  panel  pat- 
terned after  the  successful  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  safety  review  system 
must  be  established.  This  safety  panel 
would  be  authorized  to  monitor  NASA 
operations.  It  would  Identify  potential 
dangers  that  have  escaped  NASA's  no- 
tice, such  as  the  fire  hazards  that  led 
to  the  January  Apollo  flre. 

Although  the  Apollo  program  was  in 


serious  trouble  during  1965  and  1966.  the 
NASA  officials  did  not  keep  Congress  fully 
informed.  Failures  in  procurement  and 
production  that  endangered  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Apollo  program  were  not 
disclosed.  The  Phillips  report,  whose 
findings,  including  the  conclusion  that 
•'quality  is  not  up  to  NASA  .required 
standards,"  closely  paralleled  Vtf^  find- 
ings of  the  Apollo  Review  Board,  was  not 
revealed  to  Congress.  Moreover,  at  the 
time  the  Phillips  inspection  was  made 
and  the  report  rendered,  the  spacecraft 
in  which  the  fatal  flre  occurred  was  in 
the  proce.ss  of  manufacture. 

The  NASA  Oversight  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  has  held  exhaustive  and  com- 
prehensive hearings.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
subcommittee's  report  will  clear  up  many 
of  the  questions  concerning  safety  in  the 
space  program. 

The  relationship  between  NASA  and 
Congress  must  be  improved.  When  con- 
gressional supervision  is  lacking,  care- 
lessness all  too  often  results  and  public 
confidence  is  impaired.  In  order  to  super- 
vise properly  this  Nation's  space  program. 
Congress  must  have  adequate  and  con- 
tinuing information.  The  Republican- 
sponsored  amendment  would  insure  that 
the  cognizant  committees  in  the  House 
and  Senate  are  fully  and  currently  in- 
formed on  NASA  activities. 
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"TERMS   END:"   JAMES  J.   KILPAT- 
RICK  ON  THE  SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  'WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
very  able  James  J.  Kilpatrick  has  come 
up  with  a  discu.ssion  of  the  recent  term 
of  the  Supreme  Court  which  lays  many 
of  the  decisions  open  for  inspection  and 
provides  ample  pros  and  cons  to  their 
effects  and  accompanying  minority  and 
majority  views. 

The  conservative  looking  at  the  Su- 
preme Court's  work  during  the  October 
term  is  likely  to  see,  he  states,  "construc- 
tions wrongly  construed  and  constitu- 
tions violated"  and  with  the  resignation 
of  Justice  Clark  and  the  appointment  of 
Thurgood  Marshall,  conservative  prin- 
ciples which  were  in  retreat  facing  a 
rout. 

Taken  from  the  July  25.  1967.  issue 
of  National  Review.  "Term's  End"  Is  a 
lively  presentation  of  what  Mr.  Kilpat- 
rick considers  the  good  and  the  bad  In 
the  first  term,  with  the  court's  pluses 
and  minuses  divided  by  this  commei^: 

The  lamentable  truth,  in  my  own  view, 
is  that  these  forward  steps  in  stable  law 
and  personal  liberty  were  more  than  offset 
by  a  series  of  other  decisions  in  which  the 
liberal  bloc  prevaUed. 

For  those  who  might  not  be  familiar 
with  Mr.  Kilpatrick,  he  is  by  no  means 
a  newcomer  to  the  field  of  critical  ap- 
praisal of  events  on  the  national,  or 
international  scene. 


A  perceptive  and  outstanding  journal- 
ist, he  is  associated  with  National  Re- 
view and  has  been  editor  of  the  Rich- 
mond. 'Va..  News  Leader  since  1951 — he 
started  as  a  reporter  in  1941  and  worked 
his  way  up  through  positions  on  the 
State  capitol  staff,  as  chief  of  the  capitol 
staff,  associate  editor,  and  as  chief  edi- 
torial writer. 

A  nationally  syndicated  columnist,  he 
lists  among  his  awards  an  armual  award 
for  editorial  writing,  presented  by  Sigma 
Delta  Chi.  journalism  fraternity. 

His  books  include  "The  Soverign 
States."  1957;  "The  Smut  Peddlers." 
I960;  "The  Southern  Case  for  School 
Segregation,"  1962;  coeditor  of  "The 
Lasting  South."  1957;  and  coeditor  of, 
"We  the  States,"  1964. 

In  addition  to  a  valuable  treatment  of 
the  decisions,  Mr.  Kilpatrick  discusses 
the  switch  from  Clark  to  Marshall  and 
knowingly  prefixes  his  comments  with 
the  important  paragraph: 

Now,  It  Is  one  of  the  two  or  three  abiding 
myths  of  our  excessively  gullible  Republic 
that  ours  Is  "a  government  not  of  men.  but 
of  laws."  This  Is  bosh.  At  the  highest  level 
of  our  Jurisprudence — the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States — the  shaping  of  law  Is.  of 
course,  the  work  of  mortal  men.  The  notion 
that  members  of  the  Court  simply  "Inter- 
pret" the  Constitution,  or  "discover"  the 
meaning  of  statutes  Is  a  child's  notion,  hav- 
ing no  rational  relationship  to  reality. 

Thus,  he  concluded  his  discussion  of 
the  ability  and  effect  of  appointment  of 
Thurgood  Marshall  by  stating: 

By  appointing  a  committed  liberal,  in  the 
person  of  Thurgood  Marshall,  the  President 
has  tlpoed  the  scales  deUberately  In  favor  of 
WarreH^  Douglas,  Brennan  and  Fortas.  They 
are  the  four  horsemen  of  this  judicial  apoc- 
alypse. Marshall  will  make  the  decisive  fifth. 

I  place  "Term's  End"  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  and  recommend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

Term's  End 

(Note.— Exit  Tom  Clark  of  Texas;  enter 
Thurgood  Marshall  of  New  York.  Leaving  be- 
hind a  mixed  bag  of  major  opinions,  acme 
good,  some  bad.  the  Supreme  Court  has 
ended  Its  1966  term.  But  a  whole  new  era  may 
be  beginning.) 

(By  James  Jackson  Kilpatrick) 

Just  as  Latins  by  nature  are  lovers,  or  bo 
tradition  tells  us,  conservatives  by  nature 
tend  to  be  pessimists.  For  the  most  part,  we 
dwell  on  the  dark  side  of  political  moons. 
There  we  expect  to  find  calamity  and  regu- 
larly we  perceive  It.  Nothing  Is  so  bad  that 
thinking  will  not  make  it  worse.  And  think- 
ing about  the  October  term  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  which  came  to  an  explosive 
end  on  June  12,  the  true-blue  conservative 
Is  likely  to  see  little  but  constructions 
wrongly  construed  and  constitutions  vio- 
lated. 

It  was  not  that  bad.  To  be  sure,  the  term 
saw  conservative  principles  of  Jurisprudence 
In  retreat:  the  forces  that  are  symbolized 
by  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  lost  more  battles  than 
they  won.  Owing  to  the  resignation  of  Tom 
Clark  and  the  prospective  confirmation  of 
Thurgood  Marshall,  the  1967  term  may  move 
from  a  retreat  to  a  rout.  Nonetheless,  Har- 
lan and  his  cohorts  won  some  notable  vic- 
tories. In  the  continuing  effort  to  resolve  the 
confiict  between  the  rights  of  a  criminal 
defendant  and  the  rights  of  outraged  society, 
society  recovered  a  little  lost  ground.  The 
cause  of  Individual  freedom  suffered  a  couple 
of  damaging  blows,  notably  In  the  AlUs- 
Chalmers  case  and  In  the  matter  of  Cali- 


fornia's open  housing  law;  but  the  cause 
benefited  from  the  Court's  rulings  in  other 
fields.  Now  and  then  the  Court  demonstrated 
a  commendable  Judicial  restraint.  The  jus- 
tices tended  to  walk  to  their  newest  mile- 
stones. They  did  not  run. 

The  Court's  more  deliberate  speed  could  be 
discerned  most  clearly  In  the  area  of  crim- 
inal law.  It  was  high  time.  Over  the  past 
six  or  eight  years,  In  a  series  of  landmark 
decisions  the  Court  virtually  has  rewritten 
the  rules  of  criminal  procedure.  Peering  Into 
the  Fourth.  Fifth  and  Sixth  Amendments, 
the  liberal  bloc  has  found  an  assortment  of 
rights  never  observed  before.  New  doctrines 
on  admissible  evidence,  on  rights  of  counsel, 
and  on  post-convlctlon  remedies  have  sprung 
full-blown  from  lofty  brows.  Many"  of  these 
doctrines.  In  my  own  view,  are  quite  sound— 
If  reasonably  applied;  but  they  have  been 
laid  down  In  such  sweeping  terms  that  lower 
courts  and  law  enforcement  officers  have 
been  unable  to  adapt  effectively  to  them. 
Meanwhile,  crime  soars. 

The  October  term  scarcely  had  begun  be- 
fore the  Court  handed  down  Its  brief  opinion 
In  Cichos  V.  Indiana.  The  case  Involved  a 
petitioner  who  had  been  tried  on  a  two-count 
affidavit  for  both  reckless  homicide  and  In- 
voluntary manslaughter.  He  was  convicted 
on  the  first  count  only.  He  appealed  success- 
fully, and  the  case  was  remanded  for  re- 
trial. The  second  time  around,  Cichos  again 
was  tried  on  both  counts  and  again  convicted 
only  for  reckless  homicide.  In  his  petition  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  defendant  contended 
that  to  try  him  again  for  involuntary  man- 
slaughter was  to  expose  him  to  double  jeop- 
ardy. In  violation  of  the  Fifth  Amendment. 
The  case  thus  presented  a  novel  question: 
Does  the  double  jeopardy  provision  apply  to 
State  prosecution?  Oddly  enough,  though  al- 
most everything  else  In  the  Bill  of  Rights  has 
been  transposed  to  the  States  on  the  back  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  double  jeopardy 
appeared  to  have  been  overlooked.  Here  was 
an  opportunity,  If  the  Court  wished  to  seize 
It.  for  another  adventure  In  activism. 

The  interesting  point  is  that  the  Court 
passed  the  opportunity  by.  Over  the  objec- 
tions of  ¥oTt&a,  Warren,  Douglas  and  Black, 
who  were  quite  ready  to  extend  the  double 
Jeopardy  clause,  a  five-man  majority  made 
deferential  bows  toward  federalism,  comity, 
and  Judicial  restraint.  The  Court  refused  to 
reach  the  issue,  and  dismissed  the  writ  of 
certiorari  as  Improvldently  granted.  Notably. 
Mr.  Justice  Brennan.  leader  of  the  activists, 
this  time  was  the  swing-man  for  restraint. 

Four  weeks  later,  on  December  12,  came 
the  several  "Hoffa  cases,"  and  with  them  the 
unrelated  matter  of  Diike  Lee  Lewis.  It  was 
a  happy  hour  for  friends  of  law  enforcement. 

The  Hoffa  case  went  back  to  the  fall  of 
1062,  when  James  R.  Hoffa  was  tried  In  Nash- 
ville for  violation  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act: 
He  got  off  on  a  hung  Jury.  Subsequently. 
Hoffa  and  three  of  bis  Teamster  associates 
came  on  for  a  second  trial,  this  time  for  at- 
tempting to  bribe  that  Jury.  This  time  they 
were  convicted.  They  appealed,  but  a  4-3 
majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  (Portas  and 
White  sat  this  one  out)  affirmed  the  convic- 
tions. 

The  key  witness  In  the  government's  brib- 
ery prosecution  was  one  Edward  Partln.  a 
small-time  Louisiana  Teamster  official  and  a 
purported  friend  of  Hoffa.  At  the  time  of 
the  first  trial,  Partln  was  languishing  In  jail 
In  Baton  Rouge,  awaiting  trial  on  various 
federal  thiigea.  When  he  volunteered  to  In- 
form on  Hoffa,  federal  prosecutors  promptly 
had  him  sprung.  Partln  made  his  way  to 
Nashville,  where  he  shortly  Insinuated  him- 
self Into  the  Hoffa  suite.  There  Jie  became 
the  indispensable  factotum:  he  f Itched  and 
carried;  he  went  out  for  ice;  he  said  yes, 
boss,  and  no,  boss,  and  all  the  time  he 
listened.  Later  he  was  to  testify  that  he  heard 
Jimmy  and  his  pals  trying  to  rig  the  Jury. 

Was  the  testimony  of  this  dubious  Inform- 


er admissible?  To  Chief  Justice  Warren,  in- 
dignantly dissenting,  Partln  was  no  more 
than  a  walking  bug  who  moved  with  Hoffa 
wherever  he  went.  In  Warren's  view,  'this 
type  of  informer  and  the  uses  to  which  he 
was  put  in  this  case  evidence  a  serious  po- 
tential for  undermining  the  Integrity  of  the 
truth-finding  process  in  the  federal  courts." 

The  four-man  majority  (Stewart,  Harlan, 
Brennan  and  Black)  took  a  tougher  position. 
Hoffa's  attorneys  had  attacked  the  bribery 
conviction  on  foiir  constitutional  grounds 
and  one  general  contention.  Speaking  for  the 
court,  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  tossed  them  all 
out.  It  Is  evident,  said  Stewart,  tliat  no  Inter- 
est protected  by  the  Fourth  Amendment  was 
Involved,  for  obviously  Hoffa  was  not  relying 
upon  the  security  of  his  hotel  suit?  when  he 
made  Incriminating  statements  to  Partln: 
he  was  relying  Instead  upon  his  misplaced 
confidence  that  Partln  would  keep  his  mouth 
shut.  Neither  was  Partln's  testimony  a  viola- 
tion of  Hoffa's  Fifth  Amendment  right 
against  compulsory  self-incrimination,  for  no 
one  compelled  Hoffa  to  tell  Partly  anything. 

Hoffa  raised  two  arguments  basfedjupon  his 
Sixth  Amendment  right  to  counsdT  The  first 
had  some  merit.  The  presence  of  a  govern- 
ment informer  during  talks  between  lawyer 
and  client,  It  was  urged,  violated  the  essen- 
tial privacy  of  that  relationship.  The  second 
argument  has  no  merit.  Here  Hoffa  contended 
that  he  should  have  been  arrested  for  at- 
tempted bribery  as  early  as  October  of  1962, 
when  the  government  received  Its  first  word 
of  the  developing  hanky-panky. 

Stewart  demolished  both  positions.  When- 
ever the  talks  got  serious  between  Hoffa  and 
his  lawyers,  it  appeared,  Partln  had  been 
"moved  out."  He  overheard  nothing  of  any 
value  to  government  prosecutors  In  the  Taft- 
Hartley  trial.  The  statements  relayed  by  Par- 
tln dealt  solely  with  the  separate  offense  of 
jury  tampering — and  these  statements  were 
not  picked  up  In  the  presence  of  counsel.  As 
for  the  second  argtiment,  "nothing  that  has 
come  to  our  attention  even  remotely  suggests 
this  novel  and  paradoxical  constitutional 
doctrine,  and  we  decline  to  adopt  It  now. 
There  Is  no  constitutional  right  to  be  ar- 
rested. The  police  are  not  required  to  guess 
at  their  peril  the  precise  moment  at  wlilch 
they  have  probable  cause  to  arrest  a  suspect, 
risking  a  violation  o£  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment If  they  act  too  soon,  and  a  violation 
of  the  Sixth  Amendment  If  they  wait  too 
long." 

Hoffa's  final  attack  was  a  broadside:  The 
■aae  of  government  Informers  Is  a  "shabby 
thing  In  any  case,"  which  fatally  offends 
"those  canons  of  decency  and  fairness  which  ,• 
express  the  notions  of  justice  of  English- 
speaking  peoples."  Stewart  and  his  colleagues 
would  have  none  of  this.  Informers  histori- 
cally have  been  used  to  gather  evidence; 
courts  have  countenanced  their  employment 
from  time  Immemorial;  and  though  Partln 
may  have  had  strong  motives  to  lie,  "It  does 
not  follow  that  his  testimony  was  untrue, 
nor  does  it  follow  that  his  testimony  was 
constitutionally  Inadmissible." 

With  the  Teamster  defendants  disposed  of, 
the  court  turned  to  the  companion  case  of  Z. 
T.  Osborn  Jr.,  a  Nashville  lawyer  whom  Hoffa 
had  retained  in  the  1962  trial.  Osborn  also 
had  been  charged  and  convicted  of  attempt- 
ing to  bribe  a  member  of  th^  jury.  Like  Hoffa, 
as  it  turned  out,  OslKjrn  also  was  a  poor 
judge  of  character.  His  nemesis  was  a  Nash- 
ville police  officer  named  Robert  Vlck  who 
was  available,  in  his  off-hours,  for  private 
Investlagtlve  work.  Osborn  retained  him  to 
check  the  backgrounds  of  prospective  jurors. 
When  It  turned  out  that  Vlck  had  a  cotisln 
named  Elliott  actually  on  the  panel,  Osborn 
l>egan  to  hint  that  maybe  Cousin  Ralph 
could  be  bribed.  Unknown  to  Osborn,  Vlck 
was  passing  all  this  along  to  the  Department 
of  Justice, 

Lawyers  for  the  Justice  Department  took 
Vlck's  affidavit  to  U.S.  District  Judge  Wll- 
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llam  E.  Miller  and  Frank  Gray  Jr.  The  two 
jurlBts  thereupon  authorized  the  FBI  to  bug 
Officer  Vlck  with  a  concealed  tape  recorder. 
Vlck  went  back  to  Osborn's  offlce  for  further 
conversation  along  these  interesting  lines. 
Osborn  talked  Ireely;  t.'ie  recorder  worked 
perfectly;  and  later  on  the  tape  was  played 
at  Osborn's  trial. 

In  a  carefully  drawn  opinion,  from  which 
only  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  dissented,  a  seven- 
man  majority  of  the  Court  affirmed  Osborn's 
conviction.  The  key  f>olnts  were  that  the 
electronic  eavesdropping  had  received  Judi- 
cial approval  In  advance,  that  the  Incrimi- 
nating evidence  Vlck  w.is  .seeking  was  nar- 
row and  particularized,  and  that  only  such 
recorded  evidence — if  It  could  be  obtained — 
would  settle  a  testimonial  contest  between 
the  only  two  people  in  the  world  who  could 
know  the  truth  On  these  facts,  the  Court 
found  the  use  of  the  recording  device  per- 
missible. Even  Chief  Justice  Warren  could 
see  "nothing  wrong  with  the  government 
thus  verifying  the  truthfulness  of  the  In- 
former and  protecting  his  credibility  In  this 
fashion." 

On  the  same  day  that  Hoffa  and  Oaborn 
came  down,  the  court  also  affirmed  a  five- 
year  sentence  Imposed  upon  Duke  Lee  Lewis 
for  the  sale  of  marljuauia.  Here  the  facts  were 
that  federal  narcotics  agents  received  a  tip 
that  Lewis  was  dealing  in  narcotics.  An  un- 
dercover agent,  giving  himself  the  alias  of 
"Jimmy  the  Polack,"  struck  up  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Lewis.  This  led  to  a  transac- 
tion at  Lewis'  home,  where  Lewis  sold  the 
agent  eleven  bags  of  marijuana  for  .$100.  The 
key  constitutional  question  arose  under  the 
Fourth  Amendment:  did  the  bogiis  "Jimmy 
the  Polack"  have  any  right  to  enter  Lewis's 
home  without  a  warrant?  Only  Douglas  dis- 
sented from  a  solid  opinion  by  Warren  up- 
holding the  conviction. 

It  has  long  been  acknowledged,  said  War- 
ren, "that  In  the  detection  of  many  types  of 
crime,  the  government  is  entitled  to  use  de- 
coys and  to  conceal  the  identity  of  its 
agents."  In  this  case^  Lewis  actually  Invited 
the  agent  to  come  In:  and  the  federal  agent, 
for  his  part,  took  nothing  during  his  visit. 
and  testified  to  nothing,  that  went  beyond 
the  facts  of  the  marijuana  sale.  Brennan  and 
Fortas,  of  all  people,  united  in  a  concurring 
opinion  agreeing  that  no  rights  of  privacy 
are  violated  when  a  willing  seller  of  dope 
Invites  a  revenooer  Into  his  hone  to  make  a 
purchase. 

Mi.  Justice  Douglas  filed  his  most  passion- 
ate dissent  of  the  1966  term  in  the  Hoffa.  Os- 
born. and  Lewis  cases.  While  his  general  tone 
was  somewhere  between  hyperbole  and  hys- 
terics, he  made  some  sobering  points  with 
which  many  conservatives   will   agree: 

"We  are  rapidly  entering  the  age  of  no 
privacy,  where  everyone  is  open  to  surveil- 
lance at  all  times;  where  there  are  no  secrets 
from  government.  The  aggressive  breaches  of 
privacy  by  the  government  Increase  with 
geometric  proportion.  Wire-tapping  and 
'bugging'  run  rampant,  without  effective  Ju- 
dicial or  legislative  control. 

"Polygraph  tests  of  government  employees 
and  of  employees  In  industry  are  rampant. 
The  dossiers  on  all  citizens  mount  In  num- 
ber and  Increase  In  size.  Now  they  are  being 
put  on  computers  so  that  by  pressing  one 
button  all  the  miserable  the  sick,  the  sus- 
pect, the  unpopular,  the  off-beat  i>eople  of 
the  nation  can  be  Instantly  identified. 

"These  examples  and  many  others  demon- 
strate an  alarming  trend  whereby  the  pri- 
vacy and  dignity  of  our  citizens  Is  being 
whittled  away  by  sometimes  Imperceptible 
steps.  Taken  Individually,  eich  step  may  be 
of  little  consequence.  But  when  viewed  as  a 
whole,  there  begins  to  emerge  a  society  quite 
unlike  any  we  have  seen — a  society  in  which 
government  may  intrude  Into  the  secret  re- 
gions of  man's  life  at  will 

"I  would  bar  the  use  of  all  testimonial  evi- 
dence obtained  by  wiretapping  or  by  an  elec- 


tronic device.  The  dangers  posed  by  wlre- 
t  ipplng  and  electronic  surveillance  strike  at 
the  very  heart  of  the  democratic  philosophy. 
A  free  society  is  based  on  the  premise  that 
there  jxe  l.ir^e  zones  of  privacy  Into  which 
the  government  may  not  Intrude  e.xcept  In 
unusual  circumstances. 

"Such  practices  can  only  have  a  damaging 
effect  on  our  boclety.  Once  sanctioned,  there 
is  e-.ery  indication  that  their  use  will  Indis- 
criminately spread.  The  time  may  come  when 
no  one  can  be  sure  whether  his  words  are 
being  recorded  for  use  at  some  future  time, 
when  everyone  will  fear  that  his  most  secret 
thoughts  are  no  longer  his  own,  but  belong 
to  the  government:  when  the  most  confiden- 
tial and  Intimate  conversations  are  always 
open  to  eager,  prying  ears.  When  that  time 
comes,  privacy,  and  with  It  liberty,  will  be 
gone." 

If  the  situation  were  as  odious  as  Douglas 
suggests:  U.  Lhsre  were  In  fact  no  safegu.'irds 
against  indiscrlmlriate  search;  and  If  certain 
vicious  evils  In  tmr  society  could  be  com- 
batted  effectively  in  some  other  way,  doubt- 
less many  concerned  persons  would  agree  to 
the  drastic  bain  that  Douglas  proposes.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  Court's  5-4  decision  some 
months  later.  In  Berger  v.  New  York,  may 
have  the  effect  of  prohibiting  the  police  from 
obt>\lnlng  recorded  evidence  under  the  most 
careful  Judicial  safeguards  Let  me  come 
b::u:k  to  the  Berger  cose  In  a  moment.  It 
was  the  high  Court's  single  worst  decision 
of  1966  67 

Hoffa.  Oaborn  and  Lewis,  whatever  their 
limitations,  all  were  helpful  to  the  cause  of 
law  enforcement.  So  were  McCray  v.  Illinois, 
decided  on  March  20.  and  Hayden  v.  Warden, 
decided  on  May  29 

TTie  McCray  case  arose  early  on  a  January 
morning  in  Chicago  three  years  ago.  Two 
police  officers,  Jackson  and  Arnold,  were  on 
routine  patrol  They  were  approached  by  a 
well-known  informer  who  told  them  that 
George  McCray  had  been  selling  heroin;  Mc- 
Cray Was  even  then  walking  toward  47th  and 
Calumet  .Streets,  and  If  the  officers  picked 
him  up,  the<-  would  find  heroin  on  his  per- 
son. The  officers  went  to  the  Intersection  at 
once;  in  a  few  minutes  McCray  came  by.  they 
stopped  and  searched  him,  found  heroin  con- 
cealed in  a  cigarette  package,  and  booked 
him  for  possession  of  narcotics.  McCray's  de- 
fe:ise  wvs  that  the  search  and  seizure,  with- 
out a  warrant,  were  unconstitutional  under 
the  Fourth  Amendment,  besides,  he  con- 
tended, the  St.ite's  refusal  to  Identify  the 
informer  and  lo  pr<xluce  him  in  court  was  a 
vlolatli^n  of  his  Sixth  Amendment  right  to 
be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against 
hlra. 

If  either  of  these  contentions  had  "been 
upheld,  la^  enforcement  would  have  been 
badly  hurt  The  v.te  wps  5-4  to  affirm  Stew- 
art spoke  for  the  majority  In  approving 
both  the  conduct  of  the  offlicers.  In  making 
the  arrest,  and  also  the  condvict  of  the  pros- 
ecution. In  refusing  to  divulge  the  Inform- 
ant's name  The  majority  could  find  no  con- 
stitutional support  for  the  notion  that  the 
ancient  "informers  privilege"  should  be 
abolished. 

Stewart's  opinion  provoked  a  waspish  dis- 
sent from  Doughi.s,  in  which  Warren,  Fortas 
and  Brennan  Joined.  The  effect,  Douglas  said, 
was  "to  leave  the  Fourth  Amendment  exclu- 
sively in  the  custody  of  the  police."  Instead 
of  going  to  a  magistrate  and  obtaining  a 
warrant,  the  police  had  acted  on  t.helr  own. 
And  who  was  this  anonymous  tlp.'ter?  "There 
is  no  way  to  determine  the  reliability  of  Old 
Reliable,  the  Informer,  unless  he  Is  produced 
at  the  trial  and  cross-examined.  Unless  he  Is 
produced,  the  Fourth  Amendment  Is  en- 
trusted to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  police. 
What  we  do  today  is  to  encourage  arrests  and 
searches  without  warrants.  The  whole  mo- 
mentum of  criminal  law  should  be  In  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  direction." 

Douglas  also  dissented — at  great  length — 


In  the  case  of  Bennle  Joe  Hayden.  This  was  a 
Baltimore  case  that  arose  on  the  morning  of 
March  17,  1962,  when  an  armed  bandit  en- 
tered the  offices  of  the  Diamond  Ci.b  Com- 
pany. The  robber  stole  some  $363  and  fied. 
Some  cub  drivers  pursued  t!ie  thief  to  a 
house  or.  Cocoa  Liii.e.  During  the  chase,  they 
radioed  a  description  of  a  Negro  man,  wear- 
ing a  light  cap  and  dark  Jacket.  Police  con- 
verged on  the  scene  in  a  matter  of  minutes, 
gained  admission  to  the  house,  and  scattered 
for  a  search.  They  found  H.iyden.  undressed, 
feigning  sleep  in  a  bed  upstairs.  They  also 
found  a  pistol  and  shotgun  concealed  In  the 
flush  tank  of  a  toilet.  In  the  basement, 
thrust  Into  a  washing  machine,  were  a  light 
cap  and  dark  trousers.  The  belt  was  still  in 
the  trousers.  No  other  man  was  In  the  house. 

Police  arrested  Hayden  for  robbery.  At  this 
tri.U,  the  State  introduced  not  only  the  pistol 
and  shotgun,  but  also — and  this  was  the  con- 
stitutional point — the  clothing  that  had  been 
seized  In  the  house.  Granted  that  police.  In 
hot  pursuit,  have  a  right  to  seize  the  Instru- 
ments and  the  fruits  of  crime,  do  they  also 
have  a  right  to  seize  "mere  evidence"  such  as 
clothing? 

With  only  Douglas  dissenting  outright 
(Warren  and  Fortas  made  murmuring  noises 
In  a  concurring  opinion),  the  Court  voted  to 
abandon  the  old  "mere  evidence"  restriction 
upon  reasonable  searches  of  property.  Sur- 
prisingly, it  was  Brennan  who  spoke  for  the 
majority  In  sensibly  broadening  the  area  of 
permissible  searches  to  take  Into  account  the 
realistic  nature  of  police  work.  Fortas  went 
along  on  the  facts  of  the  case — the  clothing 
was  pertinent  to  the  Identllicatlon  of  the 
accused— but  he  felt  the  broad  sweep  of 
Brennan's  opinion  "needlessly  destroys,  root 
and  branch,  a  basic  part  of  liberty's  heri- 
tage." For  his  part,  Douglas  felt  that  Bennle 
Joe  H.iyden's  rights  of  privacy  h;id  been 
ravished. 

A  final  Fourth  Amendment  decision  of 
significant  value  to  the  police  came  In  Cooper 
v.  California  The  facts  here  wcrs  that  Cooper 
sold  heroin  to  a  police  Informer.  Police  made 
their  arrest,  and  pursuant  to  the  California 
narcotics  law,  simultaneously  Impounded 
Cooper's  car.  A  week  or  so  later,  police 
searched  the  car  at  the  tow  gar-ige,  and  took 
from  the  glove  compartment  a  scrap  of  brown 
paper  from  a  sack.  The  evidence  figured  ma- 
terially In  Cooper's  conviction. 

Speaking  for  a  five-man  majority,  Mr. 
Justice  Black  coolly  defended  the  search  as 
"reasonable,"  and  therefore  not  prohibited 
by  the  Fourth  Amendment.  To  Douglas.  War- 
ren, Brennan  and  Fortas,  the  search  was 
clearly  unreasonable,  but  the  effect  of  the 
Cooper  decision  will  be  to  give  law  enforce- 
ment officers  a  little  more  freedom  In  making 
searches  that  are  Incident  to  an  arrest. 

On  the  credit  side  of  the  Court's  1966 
ledger,  one  ought  also  to  post  an  entry  for 
Adderley  v,  Eforida.  The  case  arose  when  a 
group  of  Negro  students  from  Florida  A.  &  M. 
University  In  Tallahassee  became  aggrieved 
by  the  arrest  of  other  students  for  disorderly 
conduct  In  a  civil  rights  protest.  They 
marched  upon  the  Leon  County  Jail,  were 
ordered  to  leave,  and  then  were  arrested  for 
trespass  which  they  refused  to  depart.  By  a 
6-4  ruling  (Black.  Harlan,  Stewart.  Clark 
and  White,  against  the  Inevitable  four),  the 
high  Court  sustained  the  convictions. 

"Nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."  wrote  Black  for  the  majority,  "pre- 
vents Florida  from  even-handed  enforcement 
of  Its  general  trespass  statute  against  those 
refusing  to  obey  the  sheriff's  order  to  remove 
themselves  from  what  amounted  to  the 
curllage  of  the  Jallhouse.  The  State,  no  less 
than  a  private  owner  of  property,  has  power 
to  preserve  prop^erty  under  Its  control  fof 
the  use  to  which  It  Is  lawfully  dedicated. 
For  this  reason,  there  Is  no  merit  to  the  peti- 
tioners' argument  that  they  had  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  stay  on  the  property,  over  the 
jail     custodian's    objections,     because     this 


t  'area  chosen  for  the  peaceful  civil  rights 
I  demonstration  was  not  only  reasonable  but 
1  also  particularly  appropriate.  .  .  .'  Such  an 
argument  has  £is  Its  major  unartlculated 
premise  the  asstmiptlon  that  people  who 
want  to  propagandize  protests  or  views  have 
a  constitutional  right  to  do  so  whenever  and 
however  and  wherever  they  please.  That  con- 
cept was  vigorously  and  forthrlghtly  denied' 
In  two  of  the  cases  petitioners  rely  on.  We 
reject  it  again." 

The  Court  Indicated  Its  growing  coolness  to 
the  excesses  of  civil  rights  demonstrators 
again  In  Walker  v.  Birmingham,  decided 
June  12.  This  was  the  case  In  which  the  Court 
afllrmed  five-day  jail  sentences  Imposed  upon 
Martin  Luther  King  and  others  for  contempt 
of  court.  The  particular  charge  was  that  they 
violated  an  icz  parte  Injunction  against  pa- 
rading on  Good  Friday  and  Easter  Sunday 
four  years  ago.  I  myself  believe  the  five-man 
majority  (same  five)  was  right  In  upholding 
the  sentences,  for  court  orders  must  be 
obeyed — even  wrong-headed  court  orders;  but 
!  certain  aspects  of  the  case  disturb  me,  and 
I  I  want  to  think  about  It  a  while  longer.  The 
power  to  Issue  ex  parte  Injunctions  Is  an 
awesome  power,  and  so  much  power  In  the 
bands  of  a  trial  judge  Impresses  me  as  too 
much  power  In  one  location.  I  pass  on  this 
one. 
I  There  seems  to  me  no  question,  however, 

that  the  Court  was  plainly  right  In  two  or 
t        three  decisions  that  served  to  strengthen  the 
I        federal  system.  In  Spencer  v.  Texas,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice   Harlan    splendidly    expounded    federal 
principles    in    affirming    three    convictions 
under  the  Texas  recidivist  statute.  None  of 
the  justices  especially  like  the  Texas  statute 
;        (It  since  has  been  repealed),  but  they  were 
imwllUng  to  Impose  their  own  notions  of  a 
better  approach  upon  the  State. 
In  Fortson  v.  Morris,  another  &-4  decision, 
i        Mr.  Justice  Black  said  bluntly  for  the  Court 
that  "there   Is    no   provision   of  the  United 
States  Constitution  or  any  of  Its  amendments 
which   either  expressedly   or  Impliedly  dic- 
tates the  method  a  State  must  use  to  select 
its  governor."    Georgia's   plan   calls   for   the 
legislature  to  elect  when  no  candidate  re- 
ceives a  majority  In  a  general  election.  Such 
a  system  Is  "clearly  within  Its  rights  as  a 
State." 
I  In  three  cases  involving  the  composition  of 

local  governing  bodies  and  especially  in 
Sailors  V.  Board  of  Education,  a  Michigan 
case,  the  Court  found  retisons  for  not  ex- 
tending Its  doctrinaire  rule  of  "one  man,  one 
vote."  Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  astoundlngly, 
said  this  for  the  court:  '"Viable  local  govern- 
ments may  need  many  Innovations,  numerous 
combinations  of  old  and  new  devices,  great 
flexibility  in  municipal  arrangements  to  meet 
changing  urban  conditions.  We  see  nothing 
in  the  Constitution  to  prevent  experimenta- 
tion," 

In  addition  to  the  cases  that  buttressed 
law  enforcement  and  strengthened  an  ta- 
novative  federalism,  several  other  decisions 
merit  a  favorable  word.  All  of  these  tended 
In  some  fashion  to  enlarge  or  to  protect  Indi- 
vidual liberties. 

In  the  case  marvelously  styled  Julian  Bond 
v,  Jam-s  "Sloppy"  Floyd,  et  al.,  the  Court 
overrode  the  Georgia  legislature  and  ordered 
the  Negro  representative  seated.  Bond's  of- 
fense against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the 
Georgia  House  was  that  he  had  said  publicly 
that  the  U.S.  was  pursuing  an  aggressive 
policy  in  Vietnam,  In  violation  of  interna- 
tional law;  that  he  did  not  believe  In  the 
war;  that  It  was  hypocritical  of  the  U.S.  to 
wage  war  abroad  In  behalf  of  free  elections 
when  It  could  not  guarantee  free  elections  In 
the  South,  and  so  on.  For  these  and  other 
"disloyal"  assertions,  the  Georgia  House  re- 
fused to  let  Bond  take  his  oath  of  office.  A 
unanimous  Supreme  Court,  looking  at  the 
totality  of  Bond's  statements,  found  that  be 
lisd  said  nothing  for  which  he  might  have 
been  convicted.  "The  manifest  function  of 


the  First  Amendment  In  a  representative 
government  requires  that  legislators  be  given 
the  widest  latitude  to  express  their  views  on 
Issues  of  policy."  And  so  the  salutary  prin- 
ciple was  laid  down  that  not  even  State  legis- 
latures, seeking  to  discipline  their  own  mem- 
bers, are  exempt  from  the  duties  that  are 
owed  free  speech. 

In  two  widely  publicized  cases,  Curtis 
Publishing  Co.  v.  Butts  and  the  Associated 
Press  V.  Walker,  the  Court  applied  a  useful 
and  Judicious  gloss  to  its  famous  ruling  three 
years  ago  In  New  York  Times  v.  Sullivan. 
The  Sullivan  case  laid  down  the  general 
proposition  that  "public  ofilclals"  cannot  re- 
cover damages  for  defamatory  falsehoods 
unless  they  can  prove  that  the  libelous  ma- 
terial was  published  with  actual  malice.  In 
Butts  and  Walker,  decided  June  12,  the 
Court  gave  this  doctrine  what  Harlan  de- 
scribed as  "a  longer  reach."  Henceforth,  the 
rule  Is  to  apply  not  only  to  public  officials, 
but  to  "public  figures"  also.  The  Court  re- 
marked, in  a  telling  phrase  of  poignant 
meaning  here  at  nationai.  review,  that  our 
free  society  must  not  be  deprived  of  "the 
stimulating  benefit  of  varied  ideas  because 
their  purveyors  fear  physical  or  economic 
retribution  solely  because  of  what  they 
choose  to  think  and  publish."  The  measur- 
ing rod  from  now  on  is  to  be  the  conduct 
of  the  writers,  editors,  and  publishers.  So 
long  as  they  (fo  not  engage  in  "highly  un- 
reasonable conduct  constituting  an  extreme 
departure  from  the  standards  of  investiga- 
tions and  reporting  ordinarily  adhered  to 
by  responsible  publishers,"  they  are  free  to 
comment  and  to  criticize. 

It  would  have  been  more  encouraging  still 
if  the  high  Court  bad  spoken  in  a  single 
resolute  voice  on  these  Important  develop- 
ments in  libel  law.  Unhappily,  the  justices 
mounted  up  and  rode  off  in  all  directions. 
Harlan's  Judgment  for  the  Court  was  joined 
only  by  Clark,  Stewart  and  Fortas.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren  concurred  in  the  result,  though 
he  didn't  like  Harlan's  "highly  unreasonable 
conduct"  formulation.  Black  and  Douglas, 
adhering  to  their  familiar  view  that  the  First 
Amendment  absolutely  prohibits  any 
abridgements  of  free  press,  filed  some  acerbic 
afterthoughts.  Black  remarked  that  he  feared 
the  Court  "is  getting  itself  in  the  same  quag- 
mire in  the  field  of  libel  in  which  it  Is  now 
helplessly  struggling  in  the  field  of  ob- 
scenity." 

Black  made  what  is  probably  a  valid  point. 
The  Court  dealt  with, three  cases  of  obscenity 
law  during  the  1966  term,  but  It  dealt  with 
them  feebly.  The  first  was  Redrup  v.  New 
York,  involving  a  clerk  at  a  subway  news- 
stand: the  second  was  Austin  v.  Kentucky, 
Involving  a  Paducah  bookseller;  the  third 
was  Gent,  et  al.,  v.  Arkaruas,  involving  the 
prior-restraint  confiscation  of  some  girlie 
magazines.  Each  of  the  three  cases  earlier  had 
been  regarded  as  a  significant  test  case.  Red- 
rup and  Austin  were  Intended  to  explore  the 
question  of  scienter:  how  much  Is  a  book- 
seller expected  to  know  ot  the  contents  of 
the  books  he  sells?  The  Arkansas  case  raised 
Interesting  questions  of  a  State's  power  to 
proceed  in  rem  against  magazines  and  books 
as  such,  rather  than  against  authors,  pub- 
lishers and  dealers. 

But  when  the  Court  got  down  to  deciding 
the  case  on  May  8,  seven  of  the  members 
were  In  no  mood  for  grappling  with  such 
Issues.  It  was  enough  that  none  of  the  mater 
rial,  in  any  of  the  cases,  was  actually  "ob- 
scene." In  the  course  of  a  brief  per  curiam 
opinion,  the  Court  did  insert  one  sentence 
that  suggests  a  new  and  additional  stand- 
ard for  judging  the  criminally  obscene.  Such 
material  hereafter  must  amount  to  "an  as- 
sault upon  individual  privacy  by  publica- 
tion In  a  manner  so  obtrusive  as  to  make  It 
impossible  for  an  tmwllllng'  Individual  to 
avoid  expostire  to  it."  That  standard  will 
have  to  be  clarified  In  subsequent  litigation, 
but  at  first  impression  the  language  appears 


to  nullify  all  but  the  most  blatant  and  pub- 
lic marketings  of  patently  offensive  material. 

The  Court  struck  an  admirable  blow  for 
the  freedom  of  the  individual,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  regulation  of  the  State,  in 
two  cases  Involving  municipal  Inspections  of 
property.  These  were  Camara  v.  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  See  v.  Seattle,  both  decided  by  6-3 
votes  on  June  6.  The  Issues  were  identical. 
In  times  past,  health  and  fire  inspectors 
have  been  privileged  to  roam  freely  In  and 
out  of  private  dwellings  and  business  houses, 
in  search  of  code  violations.  Eight  years  ago. 
In  one  of  Frankfurter's  erring  moments,  the 
Covul  specifically  sanctioned  such  searches 
without  warrants.  Now,  in  Camara  and  See, 
the  Coiu-t  reversed  Itself.  Henceforth,  in  con- 
tested cases,  a  homeowner  can  demand  that 
a  municipal  inspector  obtain  a  warrant.  It  is 
a  small  score  for  Individual  freedom,  per- 
haps, but  every  score  counts.  Regrettably, 
Harlan,  Clark  and  Stewart  dissented. 

Both  liberals  and  conservatives  imited, 
however,  in  unanimous  opinions  on  January 
10  upholding  the  Individual's  freedom  to 
travel.  The  cases  were  Travis  v.  U.S.  and  US. 
V.  Laul),  both  Involving  persons  who  were 
determined  to  get  to  Cuba  in  spite  of  State 
Department  regulations.  What  the  Court 
held,  in  brief.  Is  that  the  State  Department 
may  have  authority  to  lay  down  area  travel 
restrictions,  but  it  does  not  have  authority 
to  make  violation  of  the  restrictions  a  crimi- 
nal offense.  Crimes  are  not  to  be  created  by 
inference,  said  the  Court,  and  "if  there  Is  a 
gap  In  the  law,  the  right  and  the  duty,  if 
any,  to  fill  it  do  not  devolve  upon  the 
coiuts." 

The  Covwt  also  was  unanimous  on  June  12 
in  Loving  v.  Virginia,  in  which  State  laws 
against  Interracial  marriage  were  held  void. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  end,  the  judges 
were  compelled  to  close  their  eyes  to  the 
plain  Intention  of  the  framers  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  From  that  stand- 
point, it  was  bad  constitutional  law.  In  any 
other  view,  the  decision  was  a  commendable 
advance  in  human  freedoms.  With  Loving. 
the  last  vestige  of  racially  discriminatory 
law  has  been  wiped  from  the  statute  books. 
The  charge  that  Negroes  somehow  are  "sec- 
ond-class citizens"  no  longer  finds  support 
at  law. 

So  much  for  the  favorable  aspects  of  the 
high  Court's  1966  term.  The  lamentable 
truth.  In  my  own  view.  Is  that  these  forward 
Jtepa  In  stable  law  and  personal  liberty  were 
more  than  offset  by  a  series  of  other  decl- 
Sons  In  which  the  liberal  bloc  prevailed. 

Consider,  If  you  please,  Berger  v.  New  York. 
The  case  wound  up  with  the  nullification 
by  a  5-4  vote  of  New  York's  carefully  drawn 
wire-tap  statute — a  statute  that  had  been 
regarded  as  the  best  of  Its  type  in  the 
country.  As  New  Yorkers  will  recall,, the  case 
arose  out  of  the  bribery  scandals  within  the 
State  Liquor  Authority.  Berger,  petitioner 
in  this  case,  was  convicted  as  a  consequence 
of  evidence  obtained  from  electronic  bugs 
installed  In  the  offices  of  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal figures. 

Now,  not  even  the  most  fervent  advocate 
of  strict  law  enforcement  proposes  tliat  the 
police  be  given  permission  for  unbridled 
bugging  or  wire-tapping  solely  on  their  own 
motion.  The  vice  of  the  wire-tap  is  that 
It  scoops  up  everything  that  comes  over  a 
telephone — the  Innocent  calls  as  well  as  the 
Inculpatory.  Chief  Justice  Warren  was  quite 
right  a  few  years  ago  when  he  remarked  In 
the  langmark  Lopes  case  that  "the  fantastic 
advances  In  the  field  of  electronic  communi- 
cation constitute  a  great  danger  to  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  Individual;  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  such  devices  In  law  enforcement  raises 
grave  constitutional  questions  under  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Amendment." 

But  no  such  Indiscriminate  use,  and  no 
such  constitutional  questions,  were  ap- 
parent In  the  Berger  case.  Here  the  police 
had  abundant  "probable  cause"  to  believe 
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that  corruption  was  rampant  In  a  public 
office.  They  went  to  a  Justice  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court  to  obtain  a  warrant  author- 
ising the  Installation  of  a  recordlni;  device. 
In  order  to  ^t  the  warrant,  useful  for  a 
limited  time  only,  they  had  to  satisfy  the 
court  that  only  by  this  process  could  evi- 
dence of  a  serlou.s  crime  be  uncovered.  If 
thla  prudent  and  safeguarded  procedure  is 
unconstitutional,  as  the  Court  held,  how  Is 
a  valid  wlre-tapplijg  statute  to  be  drawn? 
Mr.  Justice  Clarlc,  who  was  leaving  the  Court 
that  day,  could  not  say.  He  did  not  par- 
ticularly care.  Other  techniques  and  prac- 
tices, he  thought,  "may  well  be  developed." 

White  and  Harlan  filed  stinging  dlssenu  In 
the  Berger  case.  The  majority,  said  White. 
"■eema  irresistibly  determined  to  strike  down 
the  New  Tork  statute."  His  brothers  were 
Intent  upon  "creating  out  of  whole  cloth 
new  constitutionally  mandated  warrant  pro- 
cedures carefully  tailored  to  nvake  eavesdrop 
warrants  unobtainable."  White  added  this: 

"Today's  majority  does  not.  in  so  many 
words,  hold  that  all  wire-tapping  and  eaves- 
dropping are  constitutionally  Impermissible. 
But  by  transparent  indirection  It  achieves 
practically  the  same  result  by  .  .  .  Imposing 
a  series  of  requirements  for  legalized  elec- 
tronic surveillance  that  will  be  almost  Im- 
possible to  satisfy. 

"In  so  doing,  the  Court  Ignores  or  dis- 
counts the  need  for  wire-tapping  authority 
and  Incredibly  suggests  that  there  has  been 
no  breakdown  of  federal  law  enforcement 
despite  the  unavailability  of  a  federal  statute 
legalMng  electronic  survedllance.  The  Court 
thereby  impliedly  disagrees  with  the  care- 
fully documented  reports  of  the  Crime  Com- 
mission which,  contrary  to  the  Court's  inti- 
mations, underline  the  serious  proportions  of 
professional  criminal  activity  In  this  coun- 
try, the  failure  of  current  national  and  State 
efforts  to  eliminate  It.  and  the  need  for  a 
statute  permitting  carefully  controlled  of- 
ficial use  of  electronic  surveillance,  particu- 
larly In  dealing  with  organized  crime  and  of- 
ficial corruption.  How  the  Court  can  feel 
Itaelf  so  much  better  qualified  ttian  the  com- 
mission, which  spent  months  on  Its  study, 
to  assess  the  needs  of  law  enforcement  is  be- 
yond my  comprehension.  ...  It  would  seem 
Imperative  that  the  Court  at  least  deal  with 
facts  of  the  real  world.  This  the  Court  utterly 
falls  to  do." 

In  bis  dissenting  opinion,  Harl&n  raked  his 
broCtian  for  abandoning  tradlUonal  concepits 
of  Jodldal  restraint  and  for  arrogating  to 
thitmsftlTiw  power  they  have  no  right  to  exer- 
cise. "Itawl7  contrived  constitutional  rights 
hftTe  been  established."  he  wrote,  "without 
any  apparent  concern  for  the  empirical  proc- 
ess that  goes  with  legislative  reforms.  .  .  . 
In  my  opinion  what  the  Court  is  doing  Is 
very  wrong." 

Black  brought  up  the  rear  with  a  thunder- 
ing protest : 

"The  eavesdrop  evidence  here  shows  this 
petitioner  to  be  a  briber,  a  corrupter  of 
trusted  public  officials,  a  pMMsoner  of  the 
honest  administration  of  government,  upon 
which  good  people  must  depend  to  obtain  the 
blessings  of  a  decent  orderly  society.  No  man's 
privacy,  property,  liberty,  or  life  Is  secure.  If 
organized  or  even  unorganized  criminals  can 
go  their  way  unmolested,  ever  and  ever  fur- 
ther In  their  unabandoned  lawlessness.  How- 
ever obnoxious  eavesdroppers  may  be.  they 
are  assuredly  not  engaged  In  a  more  'ignoble' 
or  'dirty  business'  than  are  brlt>er8.  thieves. 
burglars,  robbers,  rapists,  kidnapers,  and 
murderers,  not  to  speak  of  others.  And  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  to  deal  with  such 
sport  mens  of  our  society,  eavesdroppers  are 
not  merely  useful,  they  are  frequently  a 
necessity.  I  realize  that  some  may  say.  'Well. 
let  the  prosecuting  officers  use  more  sdentiflc 
measures  than  eavesdropping.'  It  Is  always 
easy  to  hint  at  mysterious  means  available 
JUBt  around  the  corner  to  oatch  outlaws.  But 
unspeakably  horrid  crimes,  are  with 


us  in  this  country,  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
dispense  with  any  known  method  of  detect- 
ing and  correcting  them  unless  it  is  forbidden 
by  the  Constitution  or  deemed  lnadvls;ible  by 
legislative  policy — neither  of  which  I  believe 
to  be  true  about  eavesdropping." 

In  US.  v.  Wade,  decided  on  the  same  day 
Berger  came  down,  the  liberal  majority  pur- 
sued Its  determination  to  make  law  eiiforce- 
ment  more  difficult.  This  was  the  so-called 
"lineup  case."  It  arose  on  September  21,  1962. 
when  a  robber,  disguised  with  strips  of  tap)e 
on  his  face,  held  up  a  bank  in  Ehistace.  Tex.as. 
Billy  Joe  Wade  was  arrested  for  the  crime 
some  months  later.  In  May.  without  notice 
to  his  court-appointed  counsel,  the  FBI  ar- 
ranged a  Une-up  at  the  local  courthouse, 
made  up  of  Wade  and  five  or  six  other  prison- 
er?. Each  person  in  the  line  wore  strips  of 
tape,  and  upon  direction  each  said  something 
like  "put  the  money  In  the  bag."  Bank  em- 
ployees witnessed  the  Une-up.  Later  they 
identified  Wade  In  open  court  as  the  robber. 
The  constitutional  question  was  whether  this 
procedure  violated  Wade's  Sixth  Amendment 
right  to  counsel  and  his  Fifth  Amendment 
right  against  self-incrimination.  Was  the 
Identification  In  court  a  direct  result  of  the 
identification  In  the  line-up? 

Under  the  particular  facts  of  this  case.  I 
myself  would  have  to  agree  that  the  defend- 
ant's rights  were  violated.  Plainly,  he  could 
not  have  been  compelled  In  court  to  rise  up 
and  say.  "Put  the  money  in  the  bag":  and  if 
a  line-up  is  a  critical  phase  of  a  criminal  pros- 
ecution. It  is  equally  plain  that  a  defendant 
is  entitled  to  the  assistance  of  counsel  at 
this  point.  But  the  majority  did  not  stop 
with  a  careful  delineation  of  the  Wade  case. 
It  went  on  to  lay  down  sweeping  rules,  based 
entirely  upon  Its  own  notions  of  decency  and 
fundamental  Justice,  which  it  proceeded  to 
Impose  upon  all  the  States  in  the  name  of 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

In  White's  view,  the  court  of  Wade  did 
Just  what  its  recent  critics  have  charged:  it 
adopted  "an  uncritical  and  doctrinnalre  ap- 
proach without  satisfBLctory  factual  founda- 
tion." It  created  an  entirely  new  rule  of  con- 
stitutional law,  under  which  court-room 
identification  will  be  barred,  for  all  intents 
and  purpose.  If  pretrial  identifications  have 
occurred  without  the  presence  of  counsel. 
Such  a  rule,  said  White,  refiects  the  majority's 
"pervasive  distrust  of  all  official  Investiga- 
tions." The  rule  will  cause  "significant  delay, 
and  It  may  very  well  result  In  no  pre-trial 
Identification  at  all." 

In  several  other  cases — Long  v  lova,  An- 
drei v  California,  and  Entsminger  v.  Iowa — 
the  Court  further  entrenched  Its  new  rules 
as  to  free  counsel  for  Indigents  In  appelate 
proceedings.  In  Parker  v.  Gladden,  the  Court 
leaned  over  backwards  to  reverse  the  convic- 
tion of  a  murderer  because  a  bailiff  had  made 
a  couple  of  innoculous  remarks  to  an  Oregon 
Jury.  In  Giles  v  Maryland,  a  bitterly  divided 
Court  vacated  the  conviction  of  three  youths 
charged  with  gang-raping  a  teen-aged  girl; 
In  the  course  of  some  ominously  confusing 
opinions  In  this  case.  Fortas  opened  the  door 
to  the  astounding  prospect  that  one  day  the 
whole  system  of  adversary  trials  may  have 
to  be  abandoned  In  favor  of  mere  courtroom 
discoveries. 

In  Chapman  v.  Teale.  the  Court  reversed  the 
convictions  of  a  California  couple  who  were 
found  guilty  of  the  kidnaping  and  murder 
of  a  bartender.  The  defendants  declined  to 
testify  in  their  own  behalf  at  the  trial.  Under 
the  then  prevailing  California  practice,  the 
prosecutor  harangued  the  Jury  at  length 
upon  this  failure  to  take  the  st.ind  .After  the 
case  was  tried,  but  before  their  app>eal,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  the  California  practice 
unconstltatlonal  under  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment's self-incrimination  clause.  The  Cali- 
fornia Supreme  Court,  after  reviewing  the 
record,  found  that  the  prosecutor's  comments 
were  harmless  errors,  and  affirmed  the  con- 


victions. Over  Harlan's  lonesome  protest. 
Black  delivered  an  opinion  that  will  add  to 
the  difficulties  of  State  authorities  in  ever  ob- 
taining final  Judgments  in  criminal  cases. 
Said  Harlan: 

"For  one  who  believes  that  among  the  con- 
stitutional values  which  contribute  to  the 
preservation  of  our  free  society  none  rank* 
higher  than  the  principles  of  federalism,  and 
that  this  Court's  responsibility  for  keeping 
such  principles  Intact  Is  no  less  than  Its 
responsibility  for  maintaining  particular  con- 
stitutional rights,  the  doctrine  announced 
today  Is  a  most  disturbing  one.  It  cut* 
sharply  Into  the  finality  of  State  criminal 
processes;  it  bids  fair  to  place  an  unnecessary 
substantial  burden  of  work  on  the  federal 
courts;  and  It  opens  the  door  to  further  ex- 
cursions by  the  federal  Judiciary  into  State 
Judicial  domains." 

Two  remarkable  excursions  by  the  federal 
Judiciary  into  State  Judicial  domains  oc- 
curred in  January,  in  Gamty  v.  New  Jersey 
and  Spevack  v.  Klein.  Both  were  5-4  deci- 
sions, with  Douglas,  Warren.  Black.  Porta* 
and  Brennan  on  one  side,  and  Harlan,  Ste- 
wart. White  and  Clark  on  the  other.  Edward 
J.  Oarrlty,  principal  petitioner  In  the  first 
case,  was  police  chief  of  Bellmawr,  N  J,  He 
and  three  of  his  officers  were  charged  with  In- 
volvement In  a  ticket-fixing  scandal.  They 
were  summoned  before  the  Attorney  General 
to  talk  about  the  matter,  and  specifically 
warned  that  they  could  refuse  to  answer 
questions  If  they  wished,  but  that  they  would 
be  subject  to  removal  from  office  If  they  kept 
silent.  They  also  were  told  that  anything 
they  said  might  be  used  against  them  in 
futxire  criminal  proceedings.  The  officers  con- 
fessed, and  later  their  answers  were  used  In  s 
prosecution  for  conspiracy  to  obstruct  the 
enforcement  of  traffic  laws.  They  were  con- 
victed, but  the  Supreme  Court's  five-man 
majority  reversed  on  the  grounds  that  the 
statements  had  been  unconstitutionally  co- 
erced. To  the  four  dissenters,  the  procedure 
was  wholly  within  New  Jersey's  power  to 
establish  and  enforce  standards  of  conduct 
for  public  employees;  to  threaten  a  police 
officer  with  dismissal  If  he  falls  to  answer 
questions  about  his  duties  surely  is  a  con- 
stitutionally  permissable  approach.  If  the 
officer  then  elects  to  make  a  statement,  how 
is  the  statement  deemed  to  be  involuntary? 
But  to  Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  speaking  for  the 
majority,  the  idea  was  "the  antithesis  of  free 
choice  of  speak  out  or  to  remain  silent." 

In  Spevack.  the  New  York  bar  brought 
proceedings  against  an  attorney,  su.spected 
of  Involvement  In  ambulance  chasing,  with 
a  view  toward  disbarring  him  If  the  charges 
were  true.  The  lawyer  was  asked  to  produce 
certain  specific  records.  He  refused,  on  the 
grounds  that  to  produce  them  might  tend  to 
Incriminate  hUn.  His  disbarment  followed. 
A  wobbly  majority  of  the  high  Court  re- 
versed the  New  York  decision,  on  the  reason- 
ing that  the  Fifth  Amendment,  liberally 
construed,  should  apply  to  lawyers  faced 
with  disciplinary  measures  by  the  bar  The 
effect  of  the  decision,  Harlan  remarked  in 
dissent,  was  simply  to  permit  a  lawyer,  sus- 
pected of  professional  rnlsconduct.  to  thwart 
direct  official  inquiry  of  him  without  fear 
of  disciplinary  action.  Constitutionally,  the 
effect  was  to  extend  the  reach  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  Into  one  more  area  of 
State  control. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  Incursion  by  the 
Supreme  Court  Into  established  State  prac- 
tices came  on  May  15  in  In  re  Gault.  Mr. 
Justice  Stewart,  dissenting,  provided  a  com- 
pact summary ;  "The  Court  today  uses  an 
obscure  case  as  a  vehicle  to  Imjxjse  upon 
thou.sands  of  Juvenile  courts  throughout  the 
nation  restrictions  that  the  Constitution 
made  applicable  to  adversary  criminal  trials 
I  believe  the  Court's  declson  Is  wholly  un- 
sound as  a  matter  of  constitutional  law,  and 
sadly  unwise  as  a  matter  of  Judicial  policy." 

Under   the  rules   laid   down   by   Fortas  in 


the  Gault  case,  juvenile  courts  will  have  to 
revise  their  procedures  completely.  As  a 
working  reporter,  I  myself  happen  to  believe 
this  may  be  no  bad  thing.  No  man  will  ever 
Itnow  the  flagrant  miscarriage  of  elementary 
Justice  that  have  occurred  behind  the  locked 
doors  of  a  Juvenile  Judge's  office — no  man 
kUI  ever  know,  because  no  adequate  records 
are  kept  and  the  press  Is  barred.  In  the  Gault 
case,  a  fifteen-year-old  boy  In  effect  was  sen- 
tenced to  six  years  In  reform  school  on  a 
flimsy  charge,  unsupported  by  any  evidence 
save  his  own.  The  complaining  witness 
against  him  did  not  even  appear.  Neverthe- 
less, the  extension  to  Juvenile  court  pro- 
cedures of  all  the  panoply  of  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Amendment  rights  will  serve  to  nullify  th^ 
remedial  functions  that  these  courts,  at  their 
best,  have  quietly  served.  Months  and  years 
of  litigation  will  be  required  to  feel  out  the 
limits  of  what  the  Court  imposed  in  a  stroke 
of  its  pen. 

Beyond  cavil,  there  was  some  plausible 
basts  for  the  Court's  deciding  Gault  as  It  did. 
There  was  no  discernible  basis,  however,  for 
the  Court's  incredlbU^f  action  on  January  23 
m  Keyishian  v.  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
rersity  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Here  a  five- 
man  majority  spread-eagled  itself  to  find  rea- 
sons why  a  group  of  Buffalo  faculty  mem- 
bers, some  of  them  no  longer  Involved  In  the 
litigation,  should  not  have  been  dismissed 
for  falling  to  subscribe  to  a  loyalty  oath  that 
no  longer  Is  even  required.  In  the  holy  name 
of  academic  freedom,  the  majority  concluded 
that  not  even  "knowing  membership"  in  the 
Communist  Party  is  enough  to  permit  a  State 
University  to  dismiss  a  teacher. 

Clark  wrote  a  bristling  dissent  in  which 
Harlan,  Stewart  and  White  concurred.  Just 
fifteen  years  ago.  he  noted,  the  Supreme 
Court  had  found  "no  constitutional  Infirm- 
Ity"'  in  the  New  York  law.  Now  the  act  was 
given  its  death  blow.  "No  court  has  ever 
reached  out  so  far  to  destroy  so  much  vrith  so 
little."  In  Clark's  view,  a  university  has  every 
right  to  disqualify  persons  who  willfully  and 
deliberately  advocate  the  overthrow  of  gov- 
ernment by  violence,  or  who  become  mem- 
bers of  organizations  that  advocate  such  doc- 
trineS.  "I  regret  to  say,"  he  concluded,  "that 
the  majority  has  by  its  broadside  swept  away 
one  of  our  most  precious  rights,  namely,  the 
right  of  self-preservation." 

Other  precious  rights  were  swept  away,  so 
far  as  Callfornians  are  concerned,  by  the 
Courts  5-4  opinion  of  May  in  Reitman  v. 
Mulkey.  This  was  the  "open  housing"  case. 
It  dated  back  to  1963,  when  the  California 
legislature,  temporarily  dominated  by  liber- 
als, adopted  the  Rumford  Pair  Housing  Act. 
The  effect  of  the  law.  applicable  to  the  sale 
of  rental  of  private  dwellings  containing 
more  than  four  units,  was  to  compel  property 
owners  to  sell  or  lease  regardless  of  the  racial 
cor.sldemtions.  Opponents  of  the  Rumford 
Act  rallied  their  forces,  and  obtained  a  refer- 
endum in  November  of  1964  on  a  constitu- 
tions! amendment  intended  not  only  to  wipe 
out  the  Rumford  Act  but  also  to  nail  Into 
the  State  Constitution  a  specific  statement 
of  property  rights.  The  amendment,  known  as 
Proposition  14.  provided  that: 

"Neither  the  State  nor  any  subdivision  or 
agency  thereof  shall  deny,  limit  or  abridge, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  right  of  any  person, 
who  is  willing  or  desires  to  sell,  lease  or  rent 
any  part  or  all  of  his  real  property,  to  decline 
to  sell,  lease  or  rent  such  property  to  such 
person  or  p>ersons  as  he,  in  his  absolute  dls- 
crctlrn  chooses  " 

The  referendiun  cr.rrled  overwhelmingly — 
the  vote  was  4.5  million  to  2.4  million — but 
supporters  of  the  old  Rumford  Act  arranged 
a  couple  of  test  cases  challenging  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment Itself.  Their  contention  was  that  the 
amendment  represented  State  action  afllrma,- 
tlvely  encouraging  racial  discrimination.  A 
divided    California    Supreme    Court    upheld 
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this  bizarre  argument.  The  UJ3.  Supreme 
Court,  speaking,  regrettably,  through  Mr. 
Justice  White,  could  find  "no  sound  reason" 
for  rejecting  this  judgment. 

The  four  dissenters  found  abundant  sound 
reason  for  disagreeing  with  a  decision  which 
"cuts  deeply  Into  State  political  processes." 
To  Harlan,  Clark,  Black  and  Stewart,  the 
amendment  was  no  more  than  "the  straight- 
forward adoption  of  a  neutral  provision  re- 
storing to  the  sphere  of  free  choice  private 
behavior  within  a  limited  area  of  the  racial 
problem." 

"By  refusing  to  accept  the  decision  of  the 
people  of  California,"  wrote  Harlan,  "and  by 
contriving  a  new  and  Ill-defined  constitu- 
tional concept  to  allow  federal  Judicial  inter- 
ference, I  think  the  Court  has  taken  to  itself 
powers  and  responsibilities  left  elsewhere  by 
the  Constitution." 

Two  decisions  by  the  Court  served  further 
to  strengthen  the  powers  of  labor  organiza- 
tions at  the  expense  at  the  rank-and-file 
member.  Vaca  v.  Sipea  Involved  a  packing 
house  worker  named  Benjamin  Owens.  He 
was  dismissed  by  Swift  &  Company's  Kansas 
City  plant  In  1961  on  a  finding  that  Owens 
no  longer  was  physically  able  to  perform  the 
work  required  of  him.  Owens  objected,  and 
demanded  that  his  union  carry  his  grievance 
to  arbitration.  The  union  took  some  prelim- 
inary steps,  but  then  declined  to  go  further, 
and  Owens  sued  the  union  for  failing  to  rep- 
resent him  adequately.  A  Jury  awarded  him 
Q10.300  damages. 

With  only  Black  dUsentlng,  the  Court  re- 
versed the  award,  and  held  that  such  claims 
amount  to  charges  of  unfair  labor  practice 
and  hence  fall  under  the  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  NLRB.  In  Black's  view,  the  effect 
of  the  decision  vrill  be  to  put  "an  Intolerable 
burden  on  employees  with  meritorious 
grievances,  and  means  that  they  will  fre- 
quently be  left  with  no  remedy." 

The  stubborn  rank-and-file  worker  also 
came  out  poorly  In  NLRB  v.  AlHa-Chalmers 
Manufacturing  Company.  The  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  contains  a  provision  that 
seems  clear  enough  on  Its  face.  It  says  It  shall 
be  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  any  union 
"to  restrain  or  coerce"  any  employees  who 
exercise  their  "right  to  refrain  from  engaging 
In  any  or  all  concerted  activities."  The  only 
exception  Is  that  a  union  may  "prescribe  Its 
own  rules  with  respect  to  the  acquisition  or 
retention  of  membership  therein." 

In  Wisconsin,  a  number  of  members  of 
the  United  Automobile  Workers  flatly  re- 
fused to  participate  In  a  strike  called  against 
AUis-Chalmers.  They  crossed  the  picket  line 
and  went  to  work.  The  local  unions  then  Im- 
posed fines  ranging  from  $20  to  $100  on  the 
dissidents;  when  the  mavericks  refused  to 
pay,  the  union  went  Into  covu't  to  compel 
collection. 

Writing  for  the  majority,  Mr.  Justice 
Brennan  put  forth  an  Orwellian  phrase.  Na- 
tional labor  policy,  he  said,  "extinguishes  the 
individual  employee's  power  to  order  his  own 
relations  with  his  employer."  Thus  a  union 
may  bargain  away  a  member's  right  to  work 
or  not  to  work.  "The  employee  may  disagree 
with  many  of  the  union  decisions  but  he  Is 
bound  by  them."  A  union  must  have  power 
"to  protect  Its  status  against  erosion."  The 
fines  were  reasonable,  and  the  union  had  a 
right  to  sue  In  the  civil  courts  to  collect 
them. 

Mr.  Justice  White  was  "doubtful  about 
the  implications  of  some  of  the  generalized 
statements"  in  the  majority  opinion,  but 
he  went  along.  Black,  Joined  by  Douglas, 
Harlan  and  Stewart,  handed  down  a  ripping 
dissent.  The  majority  was  refusing  to  give 
plain  words  their  plain  meaning;  It  was 
writing  its  own  notions  of  policy  Into  labor 
law;  it  was  handing  over  to  unions  a  new 
weapon  simply  because  members  of  the  ma- 
jority felt  that  unions  needed  a  new  weapon. 
Mr.  Justice  Stewart  advanced  several  of 


these  same  criticisms  in  a  potent  dissent  In 
the  term's  other  major  labor  relations  deci- 
sion. This  was  the  woodwork  manufacturers' 
case,  decided  April  17,  raising  the  question 
of  whether  a  product  boycott,  In  certain  cir- 
cumstances, constitutes  an  unfair  labor 
practice.  In  this  case,  the  boycotted  products 
were  3.600  prefabricated  doors.  Intended  for 
Installation  in  a  Philadelphia  housing  proj- 
ect. Local  union  carpenters  refused  to  handle 
them,  and  litigation  followed. 

For  an  example  of  clarity  on  the  high 
Court,  It  Is  instructive  to  contrast  the  op- 
posing conclusions.  It  Is  "clear,"  said  the 
majority,  that  the  carpenters*  action  was  not 
an  unfair  labor  policy.  But  no.  The  union's 
boycott,  said  Stewart  for  the  four  dlsenters, 
"clearly  falls  within  the  express  terms  of  the 
federal  labor  law  which  makes  such  con- 
duct unlawful."  In  deciding  to  the  contrary, 
said  Stewart,  "the  Court  has  substituted  its 
own  notions  of  sound  labor  pwlicy  for  the 
word  of  Congress.  There  may  be  social  and 
economic  arguments  for  [  such  changes  ] ,  but 
those  changes  are  not  for  this  Court  to 
make." 

Now,  it  Is  one  of  the  two  or  three  abiding 
myths  of  our  excessively  gullible  Republic 
that  ours  Is  "a  government  not  of  men,  but 
of  laws."  This  Is  bosh.  At  the  highest  level 
of  our  jurisprudence — the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States — the  shaping  of  law 
Is  of  course  the  work  of  mortal  men.  The 
notion  that  members  of  the  Court  simply 
"Interpret"  the  Constitution,  or  "discover" 
the  meaning  of  statutes  as  a  child's  notion, 
having  no  rational  relationship  to  reality. 

This  coming  term  will  bring  a  change  of 
vast  significance  In  the  roster  of  men  who 
thus  make  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
Clark  has  retired.  Thurgood  Marshall  will 
replace  him.  Marshall  was  fifty-nine  on  July 
2.  He  can  look  forward  to  ten  or  fifteen  years 
on  the  Court.  He  will  come  to  the  Supreme 
bench  after  a  life  that  had  been  professional- 
ly devoted,  until  October  of  1961,  entirely 
to  his  work  as  advocate  for  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People.  At  that  time,  he  became  a  judge  of 
the  U.S.  Second  Circuit.  He  resigned  after 
four  terms  to  accept  app>olntmen'i  ..s  Solici- 
tor General;  and  Senator  Jacob  Javits,  tes- 
tifying at  his  1965  confirmation  hearings, 
probably  was  right  when  he  expressed  delight 
that  Marshall  would  be  returning  to  "his 
true  calling,  that  of  trial  lawyer."  Beyond 
question,  as  defeated  Southern  attorneys 
would  agree,  Marshall  was  a  brilliant  trial 
lawyer — tough,  articulate,  fast  on  his  feet, 
highly  knowledgeable  In  the  law  of  the  case. 
Outside  the  courtroom,  he  was — and  Is — 
an  affable,  outgoing,  highly  attractive  hu- 
man being. 

But  Marshall  was  a  dull  Judge  in  the  four 
terms  he  served  on  the  Second  Circuit.  In 
that  period  he  wrote  116  opinions  (twenty  of 
them  per  curiams) .  seven  concurring  opin- 
ions, and  twelve  dissenting  opinions.  I  re- 
cently spent  some  hours  in  the  Supreme 
Court  Law  Library,  reading  a  random  sample 
of  fifty  of  these,  and  did  not  find  a  quotable 
phrase  or  an  original  thought.  His  major 
work  on  the  Seco|fd  Circuit  was  a  dissenting 
opinion  he  filed  on  January  26,  1965.  In  New 
York  V.  Galamison.  342  P.  2d  255.  This  was 
an  appeal  taken  by  some  fifty  civil  rights 
demonstrators  who  sought  to  disrupt  the 
World's  Fair,  picket  a  high  school,  and  so  on. 
They  were  arrested  on  various  charges,  and 
promptly  sought  removal  of  their  trials  to 
federal  courts,  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  Circuit  Judges  Friendly  and  Kaufman 
refused  to  agree  to  removal,  and  remanded 
to  trials  to  State  authorities.  Marshall  dis- 
sented, but  his  opinion  struck  me  as  both 
diffuse  and  opaque.  He  asserted  that  "peace- 
ful protest  and  demonstration  Is  tremen- 
dously Important  In  our  federal  constitu- 
tional scheme."  but  he  did  not  really  expand 
on  this  theme,  and  most  of  his  opinion  was 
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devoted  to  prolix  and  biased  blndslgbt  upon 
tbe  Congress  of  1875 

One  wishes  to  be  fair.  Freshman  Judges  are 
not  Mdgned  the  milestone  cases.  The  most 
luminous  Judicial  mind  would  be  hard  put  to 
■hlns  In  most  of  the  %ase3  that  were  as- 
signed to  Marsh.  11  for  opinions  The  best 
that  can  be  said  Is  that  Marshall  dutifully 
did  his  work,  on  federal  tort  claims,  suits 
based  upon  the  unseaworthiness  of  vessels. 
suite  under  the  federal  securities  act.  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings,  labor  relations,  personal 
_ca8es,  narcotics  cases,  deportation 
wrote  the  Circuit  Court's  opinion  In 
fRickenbacker,  309  P.  2d  462,  of  vivid 
to  NR  readers.  In  which  the  court 
Sed  the  conviction  of  William  F.  Rlcken- 
ser  for  refusing  to  fill  out  a  "house- 
holder's questionnaire "  In  the  Census  of 
1900.  The  case  offered  an  opportunity  for 
the  court  to  turn  around  on  questions  of 
political  philosophy  that  Rlckenbacker  had 
raised,  but  Marshall  dourly  passed  It  up.  It 
was  enough  for  him  that  "the  authority  to 
gather  reliable  statistical  data  reasonably  re- 
lated to  governmental  purposes  and  func- 
tions Is  a  necessity.  If  modem  government 
Is  to  legislate  Intelligently  and  effectively." 
Of  course,  one  was  minded  to  say;  but  what 
of  the  deeper  Issues  of  a  citizen's  right  to 
privacy?  Again,  in  Seneca  Nation  v.  U.S..  338 
F.  2d  66.  Marshall  spoke  for  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit, but  he  spoke  in  pedestrian  ternvs  In  a 
land  condemnation  case  that  raised  Interest- 
ing questions  under  a  treaty  of  1794. 

There  Is  thus  Uttle  In  Marsbairs  four  yew 
as  a  Circuit  Judge  to  build  a  surmise  on.  He 
was  no  bleeding  heart  In  criminal  cases  or  In 
deportation  cases.  In  a  couple  of  labor  cases, 
he  was  eloquently  pro-labor.  Often  he  went 
off  on  procedural  technicalities,  which  Is 
perhaps  an  enco\iraglng  Indication  of  latent 
tendencies  toward  Judicial  restraint.  Neither 
ta  much  to  be  gained  by  drawing  inferences 
from  Marshall's  two  years  as  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral. Here  he  was  an  advocate.  He  did  a  com- 
petent Job. 

It  Is  Manball's  whole  record  of  liberalism 
that  weighs  In  the  scales  Tlie  grandson  of  a 
■lave,  the  eon  of  a  Pullman  waiter,  Marshall 
has  dedicated  bis  life  to  Negro  advancement. 
All  of  his  adult  associations  have  been  on 
the  liberal  side.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Lawyers  OuUd  He  has  been  Identified. 
In  one  fashion  or  another,  with  other  organl- 
Batlons  far  out  on  the  left.  His  omnibus  view 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  which  figure* 
In  the  great  bulk  of  the  Court's  constitutional 
tnistness.  has  been  a  part  of  his  working 
vocabulary  throughout  his  professional  life. 
On  the  record  of  his  public  career,  Marshall 
offers  every  promise  of  serving  the  Coxirt 
as  a  more  gregarious  Brennan,  a  lees  lugu- 
brious Goldberg.  He  Is  virtually  certain  to 
align  himself  with  the  liberal  bloc. 

The  retiring  Clark  was  sometimes  ambiv- 
alent— he  wrote  the  Berger  opinion,  de- 
stroying the  New  York  eavesdrop  law — but 
for  the  most  part  he  voted  on  the  solidly  con- 
servative side.  Clark  provided  a  fifth  vote  In 
Cichos.  the  double  Jeopardy  case;  a  fifth  vote 
in  Adderley.  the  Florida  Jail  demonstration 
case;  a  fifth  vote  in  Spencer,  upholding  the 
Texas  recidivist  law;  a  fifth  vote  In  Cooper. 
the  California  search-of-automobUes  case; 
a  fifth  vote  In  iScCray,  the  Chicago  arrest 
case.  On  the  dissenting  side.  Clark  spoke  out 
strongly  time  after  time  in  the  good  company 
of  Harlan.  Stewart  and  White.  If  he  was 
not  a  great  bulwark  of  conservatism,  he  was 
quite  often  a  most  useful  diversion  i^^tr^ 

Now  Clark  departs.  If  President  Johnson 
had  appointed  even  a  middle-roader  to  the 
high  Co^irt,  conservative  would  have  some 
reason  for  uncharacteristic  optimism,  for  Mr. 
Justice  Black  increasingly  is  taking  a  posi- 
tion with  Harlan,  Stewart  and  White.  By 
appointing  a  committed  liberal.  In  the  person 
of  Thurgood  Marshall,  the  President  has 
tipped  the  scales  deliberately  in  favor  of 
Warren,  Douglas,  Brennan  and  Fortas.  They 


are  tlie  four  horsemen  of  this  Judicial  apoco- 
lypse.  Marshall  will  make  the  decisive  fifth. 


PANAMA— TREATk'  FORMULA:  RIOT 
THEN  CAPITULATION 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  AsHBRooK]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a 
cursorj-  review  of  the  events  leading  up  to 
the  present  consideration  of  a  new  Pan- 
ama Canal  trea^  will  provide  an  Insight 
into  how  the  present  situation  came 
about. 

On  January  9-10,  1964,  riots  broke  out 
along  the  borders  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Zjne  which  were  quelled  by  U.S.  Army 
Forces  stationed  in  the  Canal  Zone.  The 
Government  of  Panama  broke  relations 
with  the  United  States  and  filed  a  charge 
of  aggression  with  the  OAS. 

During  the  OAS  Investigation  Ambas- 
sador to  the  OAS.  Klsworth  Bunker 
charged  that  mobs  "infiltrated  and  led  by 
extremists,  including  persons  trained  in 
Communist  countries."  assaulted  the 
US. -controlled  Canal  Zone 

Ambassador  Bunker  also  stated  that 
the  United  States  was  ready  to  reconsider 
all  United  States- Panamanian  issues, 
"including  those  arising  from  the  canal 
and  from  the  treaties  relating  to  it." 

An  Associated  Press  release  noted  that: 

This  was  the  first  time  the  United  States 
Included  "treaties"  in  saying  what  subjects  It 
would  discuss  In  the  22-day-old  canal  crisis. 

This  concession  was  about  2  weeks 
after  President  Jolmson  was  reported  by 
the  Washington  Star,  of  January  14,  to 
have  declared : 

The  tTnlted  States  cannot  allow  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Panama  Canal  to  be  Imperiled.  We 
have  a  recognized  obligation  to  operate  the 
canal  efficiently  and  securely  and  we  Intend 
to  honor  that  obligation  In  the  Interest  of 
all  who  depend  on  It. 

On  February  23,  President  Chlari.  ap- 
pearing on  the  television  program.  "Is- 
sue.s.and  Answers,"  stated  that  unless  a 
new  treaty  was  worked  out,  further  and 
more  violent  demonstrations  like  those 
in  January  were  inevitable. 

On  September  24,  1965,  President 
Johnson  issued  a  statement  on  the 
Panama  Canal  to  the  effect  that  the 
treaty  which  has  governed  the  relation- 
ship between  the  U.S.  Goverrunent  and 
the  Republic  of  Panama  since  1903  would 
be  abrogated.  He  also  announced  plana 
for  a  new  treaty,  which  would  effectively 
recognize  Panama's  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  and  provide  for  that  nation's 
political,  economic,  and  social  integra- 
tion of  the  canal  operation. 

The  American  Security  Council,  in  its 
Washington  Report  of  July  17,  has  raised 
some  very  pertinent  points  concerning 
the  proposed  treaty.  The  author  of  this 
report,  associate  editor  Anthony  Har- 
rlgan,  emphasizes  the  pitfalls  Inherent 
In  any  agreement  whereby  U.S.  control 
of  the  Canal  Is  relinquished.  I  include  it 
In  the  Record  at  this  point: 


The  Panama  Canal:  Strategic  Key  to  thi 
Americas 

Even  as  the  maritime  nations  of  the  world 
assess  the  economic  damage  caused  by 
closure  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  U.S.  public  U 
confronted  with  the  possibility  of  a  fresh 
crisis  Involving  the  future  of  the  Panams 
Canal. 

In  late  June,  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
and  President  Marcos  A.  Robles  of  Panama 
issued  a  Joint  announcement  reporting  that 
negotiators  have  agreed  on  new  treaties  cov- 
ering the  Panama  Canal  and  a  possible  new 
sea-level  Inter-oceanlc  canal.  While  the  sub- 
stance  of  the  treaties  has  not  been  divulged, 
there  la  profound  f  oncern  in  Congress  that 
the  draft  treaties  may  Involve  a  massive  give- 
away of  U.S.  security  Interests  and  sovereign 
rlghu  In  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  danger  of  such  a  giveaway  has  been 
apparent  for  some  time.  Indeed,  the  best-In- 
formed students  of  the  Isthmian  canal  situ- 
ation hold  that  the  current  negotiation* 
began  on  a  dangerous  and  Improper  basli 
for.  In  September  1965  Presidents  Johnson 
and  Robles,  agreed  to  Joint  negotiations  lead- 
ing to  abrogation  of  the  1903  treaty  In  which 
the  U.S.  gained  sovereign  rights  In  the  Canal 
Zone.  Many  press  and  pubUc  discussions  of 
the  current  negotiations  have  assumed  that 
abandonment  of  U.S.  sovereign  rights  Is  now 
the  settled  United  States  policy. 

This  assumption  of  a  surrender  of  sov- 
ereignty Is  unfounded.  As  members  of  Con- 
gress have  pointed  out,  the  Executive  Branch 
of  our  government  has  a  clear-cut  responsi- 
bility to  safeguard  U.S.  sovereign  rlghU, 
power  and  authority  in  and  over  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  and  Canal  Zone.  Vice  Admiral 
T.  G.  W.  Settle,  USN  (Ret.)  and  Dr.  Donald 
M.  Dozer,  In  a  report  on  the  canal  Issue  pre- 
pared for  the  Center  For  Strategic  Studlea 
of  Georgetown  University,  noted  earlier  thli 
year : 

"We  do  not  accept  the  view  that  a  presi- 
dential statement  that  purports  to  abrogate 
a  treaty  which  has  been  constitutionally  rati- 
fied and  to  relinquish  sovereign  control  over 
legally  acquired  territory  of  the  United 
SUtes  should  be  allowed  ...  to  block  a  full 
and  open-minded  consideration  of  the  canal 
problems." 

Though  the  United  States  currently  has  lU 
attenUon  principally  focused  on  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  Middle  East.  It  cannot  be  un- 
mindful of  the  dangers  In  this  restless 
hemisphere.  The  recent  visit  of  Premier 
Kosygln  to  Communist  Cuba,  where  he  held 
consultations  with  Fidel  Castro,  Is  a  re- 
minder that  the  Soviets  have  not  relin- 
quished their  polltlco-miutary  objectives  In 
the  Caribbean,  Central  America  and  South 
America. 

Further  Soviet-Cuban  moves  certainly 
will  Involve  Panama.  Indeed,  the  danger  is 
that  Panama  will  become  another  Cuba  In 
1968.  Panama  will  hold  a  presidential  elec- 
tion next  year  and  leftist  elements  have  been 
marshaling  their  forces  for  a  confrontation 
with  the  United  States  over  the  Panama 
Canal.  These  elements  oppose  any  treaty 
which  allows  yie  US.  to  maintain  armed 
forces  In  the  Canal  Zone  or  any  part  of  Pan- 
ama. In  brief,  they  hope  to  be  as  successful 
In  ousting  the  United  SUtes  as  Colonel  Nas- 
ser of  Egypt  was  In  removing  British  troope 
and  Influence  from  the  Suez  area  In  1956. 
Behind  the  Panamanian  extremists  Is  the 
controlling  hand  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  role  In  agitation  to  force  ihe 
U.S.  to  abandon  sovereign  rights  over  the 
Panama  Canal  has  been  spelled  out  by  U.S. 
Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood  (D-Pa.).  who 
has  devoted  years  to  the  study  of  the  canal 
question  and  to  defense  of  U.S.  rights  to  that 
strategic  waterway. 

"The  basic  question,"  Congressman  Flood 
recently  declared,  "In  the  proposed  surren- 
der of  IJ.S.  sovereignty  there  Is  not  U.S.  con- 
trol over  the  Panama  Canal  versus  Panama- 
nian  control    but    American   control    versus 
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communist  control."  In  the  Near  East,  he 
sdded.  "Egypt,  with  Soviet  collaboration, 
not  only  denies  transit  of  the  Suez  Canal  to 
some  countries  but  also  threatens  to  block 
that  waterway  completely  If  any  move  Is 
made  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  Nasser  and 
the  Soviets.  These  facts  emphasize  with 
greater  force  than  anything  I  can  say  about 
the   peril   at   Panama." 

If  Panama  were  Switzerland,  there  might 
be  a  valid  argument  for  a  sharing  of  au- 
thority over  the  canal.  Panama,  however — 
a  turbulent  nation  of  1.2  million  people — is 
notoriously  unstable.  Dr.  John  D.  Martz  has 
described  "this  bizarre  and  unique  little  na- 
tion" as  "the  most  unpredictable  republic 
of  all  Central  America." 

Though  fiercely  proud  of  their  Independ- 
ence, the  people  of  Panama  are  plagued  by 
Illiteracy,  poverty,  and  factlon-rldden  polit- 
ical Institutions.  Control  of  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal Is  used  by  unscrupulously  political 
leaders  as  a  means  of  exciting  and  manipu- 
lating the  population,  whereas  the  real  needs 
of  the  country  Involve  Improvement  in  agri- 
culture, cattle-breeding  and  development  of 
light  industries.  A  great  majority  of  the  pop- 
ulation has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
canal  or  Its  associated  commercial  enter- 
prises. As  In  Egypt  under  Nasser,  however,  a 
single,  emotional  Issue  serves  as  a  smoke 
Bcreen  which  obscures  the  Inadequacies  of 
the  country's  leadership  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomic development. 

The  United  States  government.  In  trying 
to  maintain  peace  and  good  will  In  Panama, 
has  erred  In  following  a  policy  of  appease- 
ment of  Panamanian  extremists.  The  massive 
mob  assaults  of  January  9,  1964,  in  which 
U.S.  citizens  were  killed,  were  the  bitter 
fruit  of  this  appeasement  policy.  Throughout 
the  1950's,  the  U.S.  made  concessions  to 
Panamanian  opinion,  only  to  have  demands 
escalate  and  violence  spread.  Mob  attacks  and 
threats  of  future  violence  have  constituted 
Panamanian  blackmail  of  the  United  States. 

Those  who  argue  for  further  concessions 
to  Panama,  Including  the  ultimate  concession 
of  a  giveaway  of  U.S.  sovereign  rights  to  the 
canal,  insist  that  a  new  deal  on  canal  ques- 
tions would  produce  an  era  of  good  feeling. 
They  Insist — without  offering  supporting  evi- 
dence— that  the  canal  always  would  remain 
open  and  available  to  the  U.S.  If  the  United 
States  restored  Panama's  sovereignty. 

This  argiunent  Is  unconvincing,  however. 
Congressman  Flood  has  rightly  pointed  out 
that  "If  we  cannot  control  the  Panama  Canal 
and  Canal  Zone  over  which  we  hold  sover- 
eignty In  p>erpetulty  under  treaty  grant  with 
responsible  treaty  rights  and  which  we  awn 
by  purchase  from  Individual  owners,  how 
'  can  we  hold  any  canal  over  which  we  do 
not  have  such  authority  and  ownership  and 
what  Is  to  prevent  our  country  from  being 
driven  altogether  from  the  Isthmus?" 

Apologists  for  Panama  argue  that  the  Pan- 
amanians have  the  most  at  stake — that  the 
10-mUe-wlde,  48-mlle-long  Canal  Zone  Is 
the  heart  of  the  small  republic.  Ignored  In 
this  apology,  however,  are  the  vital  Interests 
of  the  other  countries  In  the  Americas.  The 
United  States  has  invested  almost  $5  billion 
In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  and  certainly 
Panama  Is  in  no  pxjsltlon  to  compensate  the 
U.S.  for  any  loeses  we  might  receive  under 
relinquishment  of  U.S.  sovereignty.  More- 
over, the  efficient  operation  of  the  canal  Is 
essential  to  other  Latin  nations.  Eighty-seven 
and  one-half  percent  of  the  Imports  and  79 
percent  of  the  exports  of  Peru  pass  through 
the  Panama  Canal.  For  Chile,  the  comparable 
figures  are  88  and  83  percent.  Thus,  these  and 
other  nations  In  this  hemisphere  have  a  vital 
stake  in  the  well-run  inter-oceanlc  canal 
that  Is  open  to  all  free  nations  at  all  times. 
Panama,  obviously — because  of  Its  lack  of 
engineering  and  managerial  personnel — lacks 
the  technical  capability  of  operating  the 
canal  In  an  efficient  manner. 

All    questions    of    Panamanian    technical 


performance  aside,  however,  the  basic  canal 
situation  is  one  of  hemispheric  security.  To 
turn  over  the  canal  to  the  Panamanians  or 
to  revise  the  canal  management  system  so 
as  to  achieve  temporary  political  accommo- 
dation at  the  expense  of  operational  effec- 
tiveness, would  be  a  disaster  for  all  con- 
cerned. 

The  Inter-oceanlc  canal  question  has 
many  aspects,  some  of  them  highly  complex. 
Supporters  of  a  sea-level  canal  advocate  a 
new  canal  across  Panamanian  territory  as 
part  of  a  package  treaty  deal  with  Panama. 
O^her  students  of  the  canal  problem  Insist 
that  a  less  expensive  procedure  would  be  to 
Improve  the  existing  lock  system.  Indeed,  if 
the  U.S.  were  to  build  a  new  Inter-oceanlc 
canal,  It  might  be  far  better  to  construct  it 
across  Colombia  or  Nicaragua,  as  has  been 
suggested  In  some  proposals.  Still  In  force 
Is  an  agreement,  concluded  early  In  the  cen- 
tviry.  under  which  the  Nlcaraguans  author- 
ized U.S.  construction  of  a  canal  system.  If 
U.S. -operated  Inter-oceanlc  canals  were  in 
two  Central  American  countries.  Instead  of 
one,  the  United  States  would  have  additional 
political  leverage  In  dealing  with  future  canal 
operations. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  In  1956, 
after  Nasser  seized  the  Suez  Canal,  the 
Panamanians  turned  on  their  beneficent 
neighbor  to  the  north.  Demands  were  voiced 
for.  nationalization  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  United  States,  as  a  gesture  to  Panama- 
nian pride,  made  numerous  concessions. 
Each  agreement,  however,  produced  new 
waves  of  Panamanian  agitation  and  protest. 
North  Americans  have  a  right  to  conclude, 
therefore,  that  Panama's  signature  on  one 
or  more  treaties  In  1967  would  not  end  har- 
assment of  the  United  States. 

U.S.  citizens  should  never  forget  that  the 
Panama  Canal  Is  the  geographic  center  of 
the  Western  hemisphere  and  a  crossroads  of 
world  trade.  The  Canal  Zone  Is  a  control 
point  vital  to  the  barring  of  a  deep  Soviet 
penetration  In  Latin  America.  If  the  U.S. 
surrenders  its  sovereignty  over  the  canal, 
this  surely  will  be  a  signal  to  Latin  American 
leftists  to  begin  a  general  assault  on  antl- 
communlst  governments. 

The  Soviets,  for  their  part,  want  the  West- 
em  powers  deprived  of  all  authority  over  key 
waterways,  as  part  of  their  new  maritime 
strategy  of  conquest.  They  already  have  a 
powerful  bastion  In  Cuba,  ancrPanama  Is  a 
logical  stepping  stone  to  communist  domi- 
nation of  Central  and  South  America.  Thus, 
If  the  United  States  surrenders  Its  sovereign 
rights  over  the  Panama  Canal,  it  will  be 
slashing  Its  own  "jugtilar  vein"  In  this 
hemisphere. 

The  United  States  certainly  wants  to  be  a 
good  neighbor  to  Panama.  No  doubt  the 
"colossus  of  the  North"  stands  ready  to  do 
more  to  help  Panamanians  diversify  and 
strengthen  their  economy.  Surrendering  U.S. 
sovereign  rights  In  the  Canal  Zone,  however, 
is  not  the  way  to  render  assistance.  With  the 
VS.  out  of  the  Canal  Zone,  the  "big  ditch" 
across  Panama  soon  would  be  as  much  under 
Soviet  control  as  Is  the  White  Sea-Baltic  Sea 
Canal. 


VIETNAM:  AN  ALTERNATIVE 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Teague]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  In  the  Record  at  this 
point,  by  request,  the  following  article 
by  Mr.  Warren  Wells,  which  appeared  in 


the  Sunday  Forum  section  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  News-Press  on  June  25,  1967. 
All  the  views  and  proposals  expressed  by 
Mr.  Wells  are  not  necessarily  my  own, 
but  I  believe  they  are  worthy  of  thought- 
ful study  by  all  who  are  concerned  over 
the  conduct  and  progress  of  our  Vietnam 
effort: 

Vietnam:    An   Alternative 
(By  Warren  Wells) 

Our  Defense  Department  estimates  that 
our  forces  will  have  to  remain  in  South  Viet- 
nam for  10  to  15  years.  At  its  present  l^vel 
the  war  is  costing  us  20  to  25  bflllon  dollars 
per  year,  and  casualties  are  currently  averag- 
ing about  2,000  per  week.  On  this  basis  a  10 
to  15  year  Involvement  adds  up  to  between 
one  million  and  one  and  one-half  million 
Americans  dead  and  wovinded,  and  an  ex- 
penditure of  200  to  375  billion  dollars  in  na- 
tional resources,  which  might  otherwise  be 
directed  to  revolutionizing  the  standards  of 
living  of  the  disadvantaged  peoples  of  the 
earth.  These  figures  are  only  mlnlmums — 
continued  escalation  of  the  war  might  even- 
tually involve  an  all-out  atomic  war.  which 
could  conceivably  turn  our  country  Into  a 
nuclear  blasted  wasteland. 

In  searching  for  an  honorable  alternative, 
one  might  look  for  inspiration  to  the  words 
of  Archimedes  who  made  the  classical  state- 
ment that  he  could  move  the  world  if  he 
had  a  long  enough  lever.  It  Is  the  contention 
of  this  analysis  tliat  the  realities  of  the  in- 
ternational situation  provide  us  with  power- 
ful leverage  whereby  the  world  could  be 
moved  towards  an  era  of  peaceful  interna- 
tional co-operation  without  surrendering  or 
compromising  American  national  Interests 
and  obligations. 

The  salient  operative  factors  in  the  present 
International  situation  are  the  existence  of 
Independent  campaigns  by  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China  to  weaken  and  bleed 
the  United  SUtes  militarily  and  economi- 
cally and,  if  at  all  possible,  to  maneuver  the 
United  States  into  a  nuclear  war  which 
would  leave  the  successful  manipulative 
country  in  a  position  of  decisive  world  dom- 
inance. The  effectiveness  with  which  these 
policies  are  being  consummated  can  best  be 
pointed  up  by  the  steady  and  unremitting 
escalation  of  our  military  commitment  in 
Vietnam  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  accom- 
plishing by  supplying  a  rising  quantity  of 
Increasingly  sophisticated  weaponry  to  North 
Vietnam.  The  most  recent  example  is  the 
buildup  In  our  military  force  adjacent  to  the 
demilitarized  zone  which  has  been  made  nec- 
essary as  a  result  of  the  effective  use  by 
North  Vietnam  of  newly  provided  long  range 
rocket  launcher  guns  which  outrange  our 
field  artillery. 

It  is  also  notable  that  the  war  with  North 
Korea,  which  was  skillfully  incited  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  had  as  its  most  outstanding 
success  the  creation  of  a  direct  armed  c<%i- 
flict  with  Red  China  and  the  subsequent 
reversal  of  our  historic  pattern  of  friendly 
relations  with  the  peoples  of  the  Chinese 
mainland.  Under  John  Poster  Dulles  our 
State  Department  instituted  a  hard  Une  pol- 
icy which  had  as  its  objective  the  establish- 
ment of  a  diplomatic  and  trade  embargo 
against  Red  China  not  only  by  the  United 
States,  but  by  all  nations  outside  the  Com- 
mimlst  bloc.  This  policy  has  been  a  dismal 
failure  as  pointed  up  by  the  fact  that  we  are 
the  only  important  world  power  which  has 
not  recognized  Bed  China  and  Is  not  carry- 
ing on  normal  trade  relations.  This  poorly 
conceived  policy  has  been  successful  only  in 
generating  £in  Intense  hatred  and  enmity 
towards  our  country  on  the  part  of  Red 
China  and  a  retaliatory  policy  directed  to 
bleeding  us  by  the  Incitement  of  guerrtlla- 
type  wars  throughout  the  world. 

An  even  greater  failure  of  American  foreign 
policy  has  been  a  failure  tojrecognlze  the  fact 
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that  the  true  conflict  is  between  Red  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union  The  -"oviet  Uni'n  has 
created  a  Uter-vl  Fr.mkenstem  in  the  form  of 
750  million  Chinese  who  are  determined  to 
recover  the  vast  territories  which  were  ex- 
torted under  threivts  of  armed  force  by  an  im- 
perialistic Russia  from  a  mlUUrily  helpless 
China.  If  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  wish  to 
disgorge  the  fruits  of  previous  territorial  ag- 
gressions against  China,  she  is  faced  with  a 
veritable  Chinese  puzzle  Any  effective  and 
substantial  aid  given  to  Red  China  with  re- 
spect to  raising  that  -ountry's  stand.ird  of 
living  and  Industrial  capability  is  likely  to 
speed  the  day  of  an  eventual  territorial 
reckoning  with  a  vastly  larger  population. 
Refusal  to  e.\tend  such  aid  is  resulting  in  a 
steady  embitterment  of  Chinese  attitudes  to- 
ward the  Soviet  Union  The  reality  of  4.500 
miles  of  frontier  between  the  two  countries 
requires  the  Soviet  Union,  rather  than  the 
United  States,  to  make  unremitting  efforts  to 
contain  Red  China  within  its  present  bound- 
aries. In  contrast,  the  Instant  that  the 
United  <  States  disengages  Itself  from  Its 
present  position  of  aggressive  hostility  to- 
wards Red  China,  we  become  the  key  to  the 
eventual  balance  of  power  between  the  two 
countries.  By  assunUng  a  position  of  an  un- 
committed neutral  we  could  have  both  coun- 
trtee  tn  an  active  competition  to  secure  our 
good  win,  which  could  involve  increasingly 
active  co-operation  towards  our  basic  objec- 
tive of  Inter-world  progress  towards  peace 
and  prosperity. 

Against  this  background,  it  is  suggested 
that  our  nation  announce  unconditional  rec- 
ognition of  Communist  China  as  a  first  step 
In  re-establLshlng  our  historic  pattern  of 
friendly  relations  with  the  peoples  of  the 
Chinese  mainland,  and  that  we  simulta- 
neously call  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  initiate  a 
$200,000,000,000  10-year  "Marshall-type"  aid 
program  as  the  first  major  step  to  revolu- 
tionize Chinese  standards  of  living  and  to 
extend  Communist  principles  of  sharing  ac- 
cording to  need  to  fellow  Communist  nations. 
We  could  offer  to  make  a  $20,000,000,000 
annual  reduction  In  American  arms  expendi- 
tures and  to  redirect  these  expenditures  to 
supplying  Industrial  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, machinery,  and  Interim  food  aid  to 
underdeveloped  countries  outside  the  Com- 
munist bloc  on  a  priority  allocation  based  on 
the  degree  of  simultaneous  efforts  by  the 
countries  Involved  In  the  harne5slng  of  their 
Internal  resources  towards  the  Improvement 
of  the  standard  of  living  of  the  under- 
privileged and  dls.idvantaged  segments  of 
their  population  We  would  thus  create 
Intense  world  pressures  towards  the  pre- 
cipitation of  an  international  peace  and  pros- 
perity race  in  contrast  t<->  the  pre«:ent  Inter- 
national arms  race  We  shoxiid  further  dis- 
engage ourselves  from  future  Involvement  In 
any  Russo-Chlnese  controversies  by  offlrlally 
declaring  a  policy  of  strict  neutrality  with 
respect  to  the  present  Russo-Chlnese  terri- 
torial disagreement,  while  slmultan€<>u.«Iy 
suggesting  that  con.slderatlon  be  given  to 
submitting  the  dispute  to  an  International 
commission  composed  ot  representatives  of 
all  the  other  Communist  nations. 

Slmultane<iU3ly  we  could  Institute  a  truly 
Imaginative  policy  of  conciliation  with  Red 
China.  At  a  minimum  a  series  of  sincere  and 
dram:itlc  gestures  of  friendship  would 
strengthen  the  ^-cgments  presently  favorable 
.to  a  rapprochement  with  the  United  States. 
At  a  maximum,  they  might  open  the  door 
not  only  to  an  early  pe.ice  In  Vietnam,  but 
also  to  broad  ifiee  co-operation  by  a  nation 
of  750  million  In  our  drive  to  achieve  a 
broader  and  more  secure  basis  for  world 
peace. 

The  following  are  Illustrative  of  the  over- 
tures which  we  cculd  make : 

1.  Advise  that  If  the  offer  were  made  we 
would  be  prepared  to  accept  the  good  ofOces 
of  Red  China  in  establishing  a  peaceable 
settlement    of    the    Vietnam    conflict.    Also 


advise  that  we  would  be  agreeable  to  having 
a  peace  conference  held  In  Red  China  If  ac- 
ceptable and  honorable  terms  were  seriously 
proposed. 

2.  Indicate  thit,  in  the  event  of  a  peaceful 
settlement  In  Vietnam,  we  would  give  con- 
sideration to  including  a  Chinese  advisory 
cummittee  In  the  planning  and  implementa- 
tion of  President  Johnsons  projxisal  for  the 
initiation  of  regional  development  plans  for 
the  peoples  of  Asjpa. 

3  Offer  to  set  up  special  American  educa- 
tional institutions  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  giving  Chinese  students,  technicians,  and 
administrators  an  opportunity  to  study 
American  management  and  production  tech- 
niques In  the  Industrial  and  agricultural 
fields. 

4.  Offer  to  assist  Red  China  In  establishing 
an  astronaut  training  program  within  that 
country  t<5wards  the  objective  of  having  a 
Chinese  astronaut  accompiny  one  of  our 
future  astronaut  teams  as  a  representative  of 
the  Chinese  fjeople  in  particular,  of  the  peo- 
ples of  Asia  In  general,  and  to  symbolize  the 
international  chaxacter  which  we  have  tried 
to  associate  with  the  exploration  of  space. 

5.  Invite  a  substantial  number  of  the  top 
leadership  of  Communist  China  to  visit  and 
tour  our  country,  including  meetings  with 
prominent  Chinese-Americans,  so  that  they 
could  personally  determine  the  tremendous 
benefits  which  China  could  obtain  under  a 
program  of  peaceful^  and  nonaggresslve  co- 
existence. 

6  Affirm  that  we  vtould  have  no  objection 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  i>eaceful  rap- 
prochement between  Formosa  and  Red  China 
In  the  event  of  a  development  of  a  mutual 
desire  for  such  an  arrangement  on  both  sides 
We  could  point  out  that  this  would  be  In 
accord  with  our  traditional  policy  of  allowing 
self-determination  by  other  nations. 

7  Offer  to  sponsor  the  admission  of  Com- 
munist China  to  the  United  Nations,  pro- 
v.cled  that  Red  China  would  not  Insist  on  ex- 
pul.-^lon  of  the  present  Taiwan  government. 

The  ImplemeiUatlon  of  Imaginative  and 
fruitful  measures  for  the  improvement  of 
relations  with  Communist  China  has  become 
a  matter  of  Imjnedlate  urgency  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  security  Particularly 
relevant  Is  the  inherent  obligation  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  take  all  possible  me.isures  to 
minimize  the  hazard  of  a  future  national  nu- 
clear holocaust  which  might  transform  our 
nation  Into  a  blackened  and  unllvable  shell 
for  generations  to  come.  Tlie  following  are 
among  the  more  urgent  of  the  national  se- 
curity considerations  Involved: 

1  Hundred  megaton  bombs  of  the  type 
stockpiled  by  the  Soviet  Unl'jn  have  an  In- 
cerdi-iry  e"ect  which  encompasses  an  area  of 
11.100  square  miles  and  a  llfe-kllllng  radio- 
active fallout  area  coverage  of  140.000  square 
m;:es.  as  per  the  Atomic  Energy  Comml.sslon. 
It  would  take  only  22  bombs  of  this  type  to 
blanket  oi;r  entire  continental  area  with  llfe- 
kllllng  radioactive  fallout  for  generations  to 
come. 

2  Weapons  of  very  much  ere.iter  area  dev- 
.ostatlon  capability  cm  be  improvised  by  in- 
corporating a  hydrogen  bomb  in  a  cobalt  nu- 
clear carrier  which  could  be  dellvert»d  via 
submarines  or  freighters  manned  by  suicide 
crews  or  via  simplified  short  range  rockets 
mounted  on  submarines  or  freighters,  etc.  A 
more  than  adequate  supply  of  munp'iwer  for 
such  attacks  Is  available  to  Red  China  as  a 
result  of  an  effective  "H*te  America"  pro- 
griim  which  has  built  up  a  massive  reserve 
of  snper-patrlots  who  would  be  prepared  to 
sacrifice  their  lives  for  such  strikes.  The  hls- 
torlciil  parallel  to  this  possibility  Is  provided 
bv  the  Japanese  k.imlkaze  pilots  of  World 
War  11 

3  Recourse  to  weapons  of  the  type  men- >" 
tloned  above  could  give  Red  China  a  nufel««f 
strike    capability    vls-a-vls    the    continental 
area  of  the  United  States  In  as  little  as  one  to 
three  years  from  now. 


■1  Presently  proposed  antl-ICBM  systems 
would  furnish  no  defense  whutsoever  figaiiist 
weif)ijns  of  the  type  mentioned  above. 

5.  From  the  standpoint  of  more  Immedi- 
ate hazard,  we  must  also  consider  the  re- 
alistic possibility  that  China  will  shortly 
build  up  an  arsenal  of  sufficient  size  to  be 
used  In  a  sneak  nuclear  att.ick  agMlnst  ot;r 
forces  and  inst.Ulatlons  In  South  Vietnam, 
Concurrently,  a  similar  attack  could  be 
launched  against  the  most  Important  con- 
centrations of  our  Seventh  Fleet  operating 
offshore.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
temptation  to  resort  to  such  an  attack  will 
rise  In  direct  relation  to  the  sl2«  of  our  armed 
forces  establishment  In  this  area.  There 
would  be  no  necessity  for  China  to  enter  the 
war.  China  could  supply  North  Vietnam  with 
a  small  number  of  short  riuige  missiles  armed 
with  atomic  w.irheads  and  a  limited  quantity 
of  atomic  bombs  which  could  be  delivered 
by  an  elite  force  of  North  Vietnamese  flyers. 
The  net  result  could  be  an  atomic  Pearl 
Harbor  which  would  wipe  out  the  cream  of 
our  armed  forces  personnel. 

6.  China's  successful  hydrogen  bomb  test 
now  gives  her  the  capability  of  transform- 
ing every  conventional  atomic  bomb  In  her 
current  stockpile  into  a  hydrogen  bomb.  This 
gives  China  an  Immediate  capability  of  con- 
structing about  65  hydrogen  bombs,  which 
could  be  scaled  up  to  blast  power  levels 
running  as  high  as  several  thousand  mega- 
tons for  delivery  via  manually  guided 
weapons  systems 

7.  It  must  also  be  noted  that  a  desperate 
and  determined  Red  Chinese  leadership 
could  checkmate  our  present  massive  nuclear 
superiority  by  constructing  at  least  one 
"doomsday  bomb." 

Under  the  American  system,  foreign  policy 
is  determined  by  the  President  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  In  a  larger 
sense,  the  foreign  policy  of  our  country  is 
determined  by  our  peQt>le  through  the  exer- 
cise of  their  voting  privilege.  On  this  basis, 
every  citizen  has  Ujie  right  to  make  his  wishes 
known  with  respfct  to  the  shaping  of  foreign 
policy. 

Concurrently,  the  administration  has  an 
Inherent  obligation  to  see  to  it  that  our  citi- 
zenry Is  properly  informed  with  respect  to 
such  major  elements  of  decision  as  the  true 
dimensions  and  the  scope  of  the  national 
nuclear  annihilation  hazards  which  are 
emerging  as  a  result  of  an  accelerating  Red 
Chinese  nuclear  war  capability,  and  the 
simultaneous  continuance  of  an  unneces- 
sarily embittered  relationship  with  that 
country.  These  facts  could  be  assessed  by 
convening  a  properly  qualified  group  of  lead- 
ing atomic  scientists  whose  competence  and 
ba'.kground  ei.compi&ses  the  full  scope  of  the 
attick  systems  which  could  be  developed 
under  present  technology  Such  a  body 
should  be  convened  and  Its  findings  pub- 
licly repo."ted  f  ir  *he  guidance  of  the  admin- 
istration and  to  furnish  u  b.isls  for  a  more 
knowledgeable  exercise  of  the  voting  power 
of  our  citizenry. 

During  the  first  world  war.  a  greit  French 
st.itesman  observed  "War  Is  too  Important 
to  be  left  to  t!ic  generals  "  In  an  era  when 
the  destructive  dimensions  of  warfare  have 
expanded  to  the  capability  of  total  annihila- 
tion, peace  n^ust  .ilso  be  considered  as  too 
Important  to  be  left  to  a  St.ite  Department 
which  h.is  exhibited  a  singular  lack  of 
omniscience  over  the  past  several  decades. 
The  full  genius  and  ingenuity  of  the  entire 
nation  should  be  focused  on  this  vital  prob- 
lem. This  Is  the  essence  of  the  democratic 
process  which  has  made  our  nation  great — It 
should  also  be  equal  to  the  task  of  ensuring 
its  survival. 


My  19,  1967 
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MARINE  SANCTUARIES  STUDY  ACT 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 


^ 


Massachusetts  [Mr.  Keith]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
several  of  my  colleagues,  the  "Marine 
Sanctuaries  Study  Act,"  a  bill  to  initiate 
a  study  of  possible  marine  wilderness  re- 
serves to  be  established  in  sections  of  our 
Nation's  offshore  marine  environments. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  save  distinc- 
tive offshore  areas  of  the  United  States 
for  sport  and  commercial  fishing,  wild- 
life consei-vation,  scientific  research,  out- 
door recreation,  and  scenic  beauty. 

Oui-  Nation's  coastal  seas  are  increas- 
ingly being  explored  as  new  sources  of 
mineral,  gas,  and  oil  wealth  and  have  be- 
come a  new  frontier  for  American  in- 
dustry and  technology.  As  this  exploita- 
tion of  the  ocean's  riches  progresses,  it  is 
essential  to  give  some  enduring  protec- 
tion to  sections  of  the  offshore  marine 
environment  in  a  natural  or  near-natu- 
ral condition.  Many  portions  of  the  State 
tidelands,  Federal  outer  Continental 
Shelf,  and  international  seaward  areas 
adjacent*  to  the  United  States  are,  by 
virtue  of  their  great  fishing,  scenic,  rec- 
reation, and  research  values,  especially 
worthy  of  preservation  in  a  national  sys- 
tem of  marine  wilderness  reserves. 

As  man's  technology  begins  to  reach 
out  into  the  ocean's  depths,  it  is  vital  to 
the  present  and  future  generations  of 
Americans  to  foster  and  promote  bal- 
anced use  of  this  rich  environment.  In- 
dustrial and  commercial  development 
can  go  hand  in  hand  with  fishing,  recre- 
ational, conservation,  and  scientific  uses 
of  the  seas — if  we  are  wise  enough  to  see 
that  these  various  uses  are  made  com- 
patible with  each  other.  This  purpose 
can  best  be  served  by  a  study  to  deter- 
mine the  effects  of  underwater  mining 
and  industrial  activities  on  natural 
habitats.  In  areas  which  are  especially 
valuable  for  fishing,  recreational,  and 
conservation  uses,  marine  sanctuaries 
could  be  established  to  protect  them 
from  damage  or  destruction  by  indus- 
trial exploitation. 

In  summary,  the  bill  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  in  cooperation  with  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  and  interested 
private  organizations,  to  conduct  studies 
in  coastal  areas  potentially  suitable  as 
marine  sanctuaries  and  to  suggest  legis- 
lation that  will  protect  their  fishing,  con- 
servation, recreation,  and  scientific 
values.  The  bill  further  provides  for  a 
temporary  moratorium  on  exploration 
and  extraction  of  mineral  resources  and 
other  industrial  activity  in  the  specific 
areas  which  the  Secretary  is  studying 
as  sanctuary  sites.  In  the  State-owned 
waters  within  the  3-mile  limit,  such  a 
moratorium  would  be  entirely  voluntary. 
The  Secretary  is  directed  in  his  study  to 
appraise  the  Impact  of  mining  and  In- 
dustrial activities — including  the  effects 
of  pollution — upon  the  areas  under  con- 
sideration. Members  of  Congress  and 
Interested  citizen  groups,  as  well  as  gov- 
ernment agencies,  have  the  opportunity 
to  suggest  coast  areas  that  are  worthy 


of  being  surveyed  and  evaluated  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  study  teams. 

The  Georges  Bank  area  off  the  coast 
of  Cape  Cod  in  my  own  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  a  rich  traditional  fishing 
ground  and  is  also  a  part  of  the  scenic 
and  recreational  resources  which  the 
Congress  intended  to  preserve  in  creating 
the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  Park  in 
1961.  During  the  past  year  it  has  been 
the  site  of  exploration  by  several  major 
oil  companies  who  suspect  that  oil  may 
he  beneath  its  waters.  Fishermen  and 
residents  of  the  cape  feel  that  a  com- 
prehensive study  is  needed  to  determine 
the  possible  effects  of  oil  development  on 
the  traditional  uses  of  these  waters.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  distinctive  character  of 
this  area  warrants  its  inclusion  in  the 
study  program  we  are  proposing  here. 

In  recent  testimony  before  a  congres- 
sional committee,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  referred  to  the  environmental 
backlash  from  advancing  technology. 
Secretary  Udall  observed  that  "man's 
knowledge,  science,  and  technology — the 
^  machines,  systems,  processes,  and  orga- 
\tiizations  which  he  creates — have  all 
given  him  great  power  to  control  the 
forces  of  nature  and  to  create  intense, 
widespread,  long-lasting,  and  sometimes 
adverse  and  irreversible  effects  on  na- 
ture. Man  has  developed  his  power  to  pol- 
lute without,  at  the  same  time,  ade- 
quately developing  his  power  to  prevent 
pollution  and  to  cope  with  it  if  it  oc- 
curs." 

Under  the  provisions  of  this,  marine 
sanctuaries  bill  and  through  ottter  pow- 
ers vested  in  his  ofittce,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  has  the  authority  to  protect 
those  Irreplaceable  natural,  commercial, 
recreational,  and  esthetic  values,  of  our 
coastal  resources  which  are  increasingly 
threatened  by  the  pressures  of  an  ex- 
panding urban-Industrial  society. 

Our  contiguous  oceans  and  the  Great 
Lakes  are  the  unexplored  frontier  of 
America.  With  the  assistance  of  this  bill, 
utilizing  all  the  advanced  methods  of 
science  and  technology,  we  can  avoid 
some  of  the  mistakes  and  maximize  some 
of  the  great  achievements  of  our  Nation's 
earlier  frontier  experience  by  inaugurat- 
ing the  new  era  of  oceanography  on  a 
rationally  planned  basis. 

The  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

H.R.  11584 
A   bill  to  authorize   the  SecreUry   of    the 
Interior  to  study  the  most  feasible  and 
desirable    means    of   establishing    certain 
portions    of    the    tidelands,    outer    con- 
tinental shelf,  seaward  areas,  and  Great 
Lakes    of    the    United   States    as    marine 
sanctuaries  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemJjled,  That  this 
bin  shall  be  cited  as  "The  Marine  Sanctu- 
aries Study  Act  of  1987." 

Sec.  2.  That  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  the  tidelands,  outer  continental  shelf, 
seaward  areas,  and  land  and  wat^s  of  the 
Great  Lakes  are  rich  In  a  variety  of  natural, 
commercial,  recreational,  esthetic,  and 
other  resources  of  Immediate  and  potential 
value  to  the  present  and  future  generations 
of  Americans;  that  many  of  these  areas  are 
In  danger  of  damage  or  destruction  by  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  development;  and 
that  It  Is  the  policy  of  Congress,  through  a 
system  of  marine  sanctuaries,  to  preserve, 
protect,  encourage  balanced  use,  and  where 


possible,  restore,  and  make  accessible  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  pyeople,  selected  parts  of  the 
Nation's  natural  tidelands,  outer  continental 
shelf,  seaward  areas,  and  land  and  waters  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  which  are  valuable  for  sport 
and  commercial  fishing,  wildlife  CMiserva- 
tlon,  outdoor  recreation,  and  scenic  beauty. 
Sec.  3.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  this  policy, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  study.  In- 
vestigate, and  formulate  recommendations 
on  the  most  feasible  and  desirable  means  of 
establishing  portions  of  the  Nation's  tide- 
lands,  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  seaward 
areas,  and  land  and  waters  of  the  Great 
Lakes  as  marine  sanctuaries,  Including  but 
not  limited  to  the  Georges  Bank  area  ad- 
jacent to  lower  Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  and 
consult  with  other  interested  Federal  agen- 
cies as  well  as  other  Interested  public  and 
private  organizations  and  shall  coordinate 
his  studies,  to  the  extent  feasible,  with  all 
other  applicable  planning  activities  related 
to  the  areas  under  consideration. 

(c)  In  conducting  the  studies,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  schedule  hearings  In  areas  con- 
tiguous to  the  proposed  sanctuary  sites,  for 
the  purposes  of  receiving  views  on  the  es- 
tablishment  of   such   marine   sanctuaries. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Until  such  time  as  he  submits 
the  report  required  by  section  5  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  not  Issue 
or  renew  any  license,  permit,  or  other  au- 
thorization for  the  exploration,  development, 
mining  or  other  removal  of  any  minerals 
(including  gas  and  oil)  from  any  part  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  under  study  as 
a  possible  marine  sanctuary. 

(b)  During  such  study  period  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  cooperate  with  all  af- 
fected Federal,  State,  local  and  International 
organizations  In  order  that,  until  the  com- 
pletion of  such  study,  a  moratorium  on  the 
Industrial  development  of  any  portion  of 
the  tidelands.  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  sea- 
ward areas,  and  land  and  waters  of  the  Great 
Lakes  under  consideration  as  a  possible  ma- 
rine sanctuary  may  be  agreed  upon  by  such 
Interested  parties. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  through  the  Presi- 
dent within  two  years  after  the  date  of  this 
Act  a  report  of  his  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions. Including  such  legislation  as  he  deems 
appropriate.  The  Secretary's  report  shall  con- 
tain, but  not  be  limited  to  findings  with 
respect  to:  ( 1 )  the  sport  and  commercial  fish- 
ing, wildlife  conservation,  recreation,  scenic 
beauty,  and  marine  ecological  research  values 
of  such  tidelands,  Outer  Continental  Shelf, 
seaward  areas,  and  land  and  waters  of  the 
Great  Lakes;  (2)  the  potential  alternative 
beneficial  tises  of  these  waters,  taking  Into 
consideration  mining,  agriculture,  and  trans- 
port activities  and  other  public  purposes,  and 
the  Impact  of  these  activities.  Including  pol- 
lution, upon  these  regions;  (J)  the  most  ef- 
fective means  for  reserving  and  developing 
proijerly  these  regions  without  endangering 
their  esthetic  and  other  values  set  forth  In 
clause  (1);  (4)  the  most  feasible  and  de- 
sirable means  of  creating  a  national  system 
of  marine  sanctuaries. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  State  regarding 
the  need  for  International  agreements  where 
potential  marine  sanctuaries  extend  Into  In- 
ternational waters  contiguous  to  the  terri- 
torial waters  of  the  United  States,  or  He 
whoUy  within  International  waters. 

Sec.  7.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(a)  The  term  "tidelands"  means  bays, 
estuaries,  land,  and  waters  within  the  three- 
mile  territorial  limit  of  the  United  Stotee. 

(b)  The  term  "Outer  Continental  Shelf" 
means  land  and  waters  extending  from  the 
three-mile  territorial  limit  out  to  the  two- 
hundred  meter  depth  contotir. 

(c)  The  term  "seaward  areas"  means  land 
and  waters  contiguous  to  and  extending  from 
the  two-hundred  meter  depth  contour. 
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Sec.  8.  There  Is  to  be  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $1  million  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 


BIZARRE  OTEPKA  CASE 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  polqt  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
^  from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  few  months  much  has  been  written 
and  said  about  the  handling  of  the  so- 
called  Otepka  case  by  the  State  E>epart- 
ment.  Most  interesting  covertige  has  been 
given  Mr.  Otto  Otepka's  long  postponed 
hearings  by  the  Government  Employees 
Exchange  newspaper. 

A  carefiil  reading  of  these  reports  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  an  appalling  set  of 
circumstances  is  Irrvolved.  For  example. 
the  public  Is  asked  to  accept  that — 

The  mind  of  John  F.  Reilly,  former 
State  Department  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Security,  would  go  com- 
pletely blank  on  the  question  of  wire- 
tapping Mr.  Otepka's  telephone  and  bug- 
ging his  room; 

The  State  Department  Inadvertently 
or  otherwise  erased  recordings  highly 
material  to  Mr.  Otepka's  case  and  rec- 
ognized as  such  3  years  ago; 

The  State  Department  classified  the 
transcript  of  the  Otepka  hearings  over 
hla  objection  and  in  the  face  of  admis- 
sions that  the  only  documents  used  In  the 
hearings  had  been  published; 

The  State  Department  refused  to  re- 
lease transcripts  of  the  Otepka  hearings 
in  the  face  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act,  now  public  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  seems  clear  the  conduct 
of  the  State  Department  represents  out- 
rageous treatment  of  a  career  civil  serv- 
ant and  is  either  Incompetent  or  dis- 
honest administration  of  the  personnel 
program  at  the  State  Department. 

The  hearings  have  now  been  recessed 
from  Jime  29  until  August  31.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  public  may  become  more 
fully  informed  about  this  case  before 
hearings  resume,  and  I  include  the  news- 
paper reports  to  which  I  have  alluded  at 
this  point  In  my  remsu-ks: 

Rkiixt  Memobt  Fails  at  HxABtNO  or 
Otxpka 

The  Otto  Otepka  hearings,  conalderlng  the 
appeal  of  Mr.  Otepka  of  his  "firing"  from  the 
State  Department  in  November  1963  origi- 
nally on  thirteen  charges,  later  reduced  on 
June  6,  1987  to  three  charges,  was  suddenly 
recessed  on  June  29  following  the  brief  ap- 
pearance of  John  P.  RelUy,  the  former  State 
Department  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Security,  who  resigned  under  the  pressure 
of  charges  of  perjury  In  connection  with  the 
Otepka  case  before  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity 8ul)conimlttee,  thla  newspaper  learned 
last  week. 

The  Exchange  as  Informed  by  a  source 
does  to  Robert  T.  Hennemeyer,  Chief  of  the 
Office  of  Functional  Personnel  Programs  at 
the  Department,  that  through  June  29  the 
official  transcript  of  the  hearings  Included 
1713  pages  of  oral  materials  and  over  600 
pages  of  exhibits  According  to  the  source 
who  bad  access  to  one  of  the  eight  copies 
prepared  by  Ward  and  Paul,  a  local  Wash- 


ington, DC.  firm  providing  stenographic 
servicer,  Mr.  RelUy's  testimony  begun  on 
Ptige  1627.  The  sanie  source  revealed  that 
Edward  Dragon,  the  Hc.iring  Officer  bor- 
rowed from  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, had  agreed  with  Irving  Jaffe.  the 
State  Department's  prosecutor,  and  Roger 
Robb,  Mr.  Otepka's  attorney,  that  the  next 
meeting  would  be  held  on  August  31.  1967.  to 
consider  the  legal  Issues  involved.  Mr  Dragon 
luUlcatecl  that  the  cirUcot  he  could  aubmll 
his  recommendations  to  Dean  Rusk,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  would  be  lu  late  September 
or  early  In  October  of  tlil.s  year 

The  same  source,  close  to  Mr.  Hennemeyer 
with  access  to  the  material,  revealed  to  The 
Exchange  that  the  chief  product  of  the  two- 
hour  appeivrance  and  testimony  of  Mr  Reilly 
w.is  the  "revelation"  that  Mr.  Reilly  claimed 
his  "nilnd  was  a  total  blank  on  the  subject " 
so  that  Mr.  Reilly  could  neither  confirm  or 
deny  whether  any  "bugging"  at  all  had  taken 
place  nor  .ifflrm  or  contradict  any  testimony 
whttsoever  given  by  any  other  persons  re- 
garding the  details  of  the  "bulging  '  of  Mr. 
Otepka's  telephone  and  room.  Mr.  Reilly  Is 
now  employed  as  a  Hearing  Examiner  for  the 
Federal  Communicittons  Commission,  and 
made  his  decision  to  testify  at  the  hearing 
on  June  26. 

The  sajne  source  revealed  that  Mr.  Reilly 
insisted  on  this  aspect  of  his  "amnesia"  even 
though  the  State  Department,  through  Mr. 
Jaffe.  had  alre.idy  earlier  acknowledged  for 
the  record  of  the  Otepka  Hearings  that  the 
bugging"  In  fact  had  taken  place.  However. 
the  source  continued,  the  State  Department. 
through  Mr.  Jafle.  had  also  insisted  that  It 
could  not  m  \ke  the  two  reels  of  tape  of  the 
twelve  "bugged"  conversations  available  be- 
cause according  to  the  State  Department,  the 
reels  had  been  erased  by  Clarence  Jerome 
Schneider,  a  State  Department  security  elec- 
tronics technical  specialist  now  serving  with 
the  American  Emb^jficy  in  London.        ' 

Following  Mr.  Reilly 's  short  stay  on  the 
witness  stand,  Roger  Robb.  Mr.  Otepka's  at- 
torney, called  hLs  performance  there  "Incredi- 
ble."" He  added  that  If  wo  are  permitted  to 
make  this  whole  hearing  transcript  public.  It 
will  seem  even  more  Incredible  to  most  law- 
yers." 

The  Exchange  also  learned  that  steps  are 
being  taken  on  Capitol  Hill  to  ascertain  why 
the  State  Department  hats  taken  no  disci- 
plinary action  against  Mr.  Clarence  Jerome 
Schneider  for  destroying  the  official  records" 
of  the  taped  recordings  by  eraalng  them  and 
thus  making  It  impossible  for  them  to  be 
used  as  evidence".  In  this  connection,  readers 
of  this  newspaper  will  recall  the  charges  of 
"selected  out"  Foreign  Service  Officer,  Ste- 
phen A.  Koczak,  that  the  original  pages  of 
his  1961  efficiency  record  were  destroyed", 
substitute  pages  were  "forged  and  backdated" 
and  Inserted  as  If  they  were  orlglnads,  and  a 
statement  added  that  he  had  read  the  entire 
record  when  he  had  not.  The  Exchange 
learned  that  no  disciplinary  action  waa  taken 
against  the  perpetrators  of  these  acts  against 
Mr.  Koczak.  Jitst  as  none  were  taken  against 
Mr.  Schneider. 

As  The  Exchange  was  Informed  on  June  20 
and  reported  to  Its  readers  In  Its  June  26 
Issue,  the  decision  as  to  whether  Mr.  Reilly 
would  appear  at  the  Otepka  hearings  was 
the  subject  of  concern  to  top  officials  of  the 
State  Department  and  The  White  House. 
During  the  course  of  the  hearings,  which 
began  on  June  6,  The  White  House  and  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach 
carefully  followed  the  transcript  of  the  hear- 
ings so  as  to  decide  whether  Mr.  Reilly  should 
be  "advised"  to  appeair.  Mr.  Reilly  was  kept 
Informed  on  a  current  basis,  through  "Inter- 
mediaries" with  access  to  Mr.  Katzenbach 
of  the  statiu  of  the  hearings.  The  prime  con- 
cern of  The  White  House  was  to  prevent  the 
revival  of  the  "bitter  dispute  which  erupted 
In  early  1967  between  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy and  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  over 


assigning  responslbUlty  for  'Illegal  wiretap- 
ping  and  bugging'  carried  out  during  the 
Kennedy  administration,"  The  Exchange  had 
reported   on   June  28. 

This  newspaper  has  been  reliably  Informed 
by  an  unimpeachable  source  who  has  access 
to  Marvin  Watson,  the  Appointments  Secre- 
tary of  President  Johnson,  and  to  James  C. 
Falcon,  the  Special  Assistant  to  Jolin  W. 
Macy.  Jr  .  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  assigned  to  The  White  House, 
that  the  final  decision  to  have  Mr.  Reilly 
i'.ppear  was  taken  during  the  weekend  of  June 
24  and  25,  and  that  Mr.  Reilly  was  "per- 
suaded" on  June  26  to  appear  at  the  hearings. 
Mr.  Reilly  had  expressed  fear  that  he  would 
be  "harassed"  by  Mr.  Robb  but  was  assured 
that  Mr.  Jaffe  would  Interpose  positive  ob- 
jection to  '"any  and  every  attempt"  by  Mr. 
Robb  to  "grill"  Mr.  ReUly. 

On  June  26,  Mr.  JafTe  Informed  Mr.  Dragon, 
the  Hearing  Officer,  that  Mr.  Reilly  would 
agree  to  appear  for  only  one  day  of  testimony, 
to  be  taken  either  on  June  28  or  June  29.  The 
actual  date  of  his  appearance  was  June  29. 

As  agreed.  Mr.  Jaffe  Immediately  objected. 
The  Exchange  was  Informed,  to  every  attempt 
by  Mr.  Robb  to  "grill"  Mr.  RelUy  as  to  how 
his  mind  had.  become  completely  "blank"  on 
the  matters  of  "bugging"  of  Mr.  Otepka's 
telephone  and  of  the  disposition  of  the  tape* 
of  the  twelve  "bugged"  conversations.  Thus. 
the  record  of  the  Otepka  hearing  leaves  these 
questions  unanswered,  so  far  as  Mr.  Rellly's 
testimony  Is  concerned,  this  newspaper  was 
Informed  by  Its  source  at  The  White  House. 


State.     CS's 


Mact     A"rTACKrD     Over 
OTin»KA  Appeal 


Otto 


On  June  6  the  State  Department  dropped 
ten  of  the  thirteen  charges  which  It  had 
leveled  in  1963  against  Otto  P.  Otepka,  the 
Department's  top  security  evaluator.  Among 
these  ten  charges  were  the  allegation  that 
Mr.  Otepka  had  '"mutilated"  certain  classi- 
fied documents  allegedly  ""found  In  his  burn 
bags"   (for  burning  scrap  classified  papers). 

The  dropping  of  the  ten  charges  was  on 
the  motion  of  Irving  Jaffe,  c.f  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  who  Is  prosecuting  the  case 
for  the  State  Department.  Mr.  Jaffe's  action 
had  been  previously  cleared  by  him  with 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Nicholas  deB, 
Katzenbach  who  had  obtained  the  consent 
of  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk. 

Over  the  protests  of  Mr.  Otepka  and  hU 
attorney.  Roger  Robb.  Edward  Dragon,  the 
Hearing  Officer,  ruled  that  the  entire  pro- 
ceedings on  the  remaining  three  charges 
must  be  '"classified". 

The  State  Department  action  followed  by 
a  week  the  prediction  of  The  Exchange,  in 
Its  May  31  Issue,  that  the  ten  charges  would 
be  dropped  on  Mr.  Jaffe's  advice.  At  the  time 
The  Exchange  wrote  as  follows: 

"Besides  the  controversy  over  the  question 
of  an  'open'  or  a  'secret'  hearing.  The  Ex- 
change has  been  authoritatively  Informed  by 
a  source  close  to  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Katzenbach  that,  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Jaffe, 
who  formerly  worked  for  Mr,  Katzenbach  at 
the  Justice  Department,  the  Under  Secretary 
has  recommended  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment drop  10  charges  at  the  outset  of  the 
hearings.  These  10  revolve  around  the  Issue 
of  the  alleged  'mutUatlon'  of  classified 
documents. 

"The  Informant  added  that  the  reason  for 
the  recommendation  Is  Mr.  Jaffe's  teas  that 
Mr.  Otepka  obtained  positive  Information 
regarding  the  Identity  of  the  persons  actually 
Involved  In  the  'mutilations'  and.  In  the 
event  the  charges  are  maintained  in  their 
present  form,  he  will  be  able  to  expose  the 
persons  at  the  hearings.  In  this  event,  the 
Department  of  Justice  will  have  no  choice 
but  to  bring  criminal  proceedlnge  against  the 
persons  so  exposed. 

"In  turn,  these  persons  have  alreeuly  In- 
dicated they  will  reveal  the  Identities  of  the 
'top   persons'   in   the   Department  of   Stats 
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who  had  Instructed  them  to  'mutilate'  the 
documents  and  to  'plant  them'  In  Mr. 
Otepka's  burn  bags  In  such  a  way  as  to  make 
It  appear  that  Mr.  Otepka  had  carried'  out 
the  mutilations.'  " 

On  June  1,  1967  Congressman  H.  R.  Oroas 
(fUowa  Inserted  the  entire  Exchange  article 
into  the  Congressional  Record,  pages  14510- 
11511.  Congressman  Gross  described  the 
State  Department's  proposed  action  a  "foul 
injustice  piled  on  the  many  injustices  that 
have  been  a  part  of  this  case  from  "the 
outset." 

Congressman  Gross  also  attacked  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission,  which  has  Jurisdiction 
over  protecting  Mr.  Otepka's  rights  as  a  clvU 
service  employee  with  veterans'  preference. 
He  said.  "The  Inaction  of  the  ClvU  Service 
CommLsslon  Is  shocking.  It  Is  an  abdication 
to  the  jxilltlcal  exijedlency  of  the  State  De- 
partment." 

On  June  7.  Congressman  John  M.  Ash- 
brook  of  Ohio  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
quoted  from  the  May  31  report  of  The  Ex- 
change, emphasizing  Mr.  Jaffe's  reasons  for 
dropping  the  charges.  He  said  that  "there  Is 
concern  that  Mr.  Otepka  will  receive  fair  and 
Just  treatment.  If  the  State  Department 
thinks  it  will  eventually  slide  this  case  under 
the  rug  and  the  whole  affair  forgotten.  It  Is 
mistaken."  Congressman  Ashbrook's  remarks 
appear  on  pages  16074  and  15075  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  June  7. 

Within  the  State  Department  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  a  mood  of  "con- 
sternation" exists  over  the  May  31  article  in 
The  Exchange,  It  was  learned  from  an  in- 
formant close  to  Wlnson  D,  Trone,  the  State 
Department's  Director  of  Management 
Planning.  According  to  this  informant,  asso- 
ciates of  Under  Secretary  of  State  Nicholas 
deB.  Katzenbach  and  of  Deputy  Undersecre- 
tary of  State  Idar  Rlmstad  are  "alarmed  at 
the  continuing  leak  of  accurate  personnel 
Information"  to  T'le  Exchange  despite  re- 
peated assurances  from  Marvin  Gentile,  the 
Depu:y  Assistant  Secretary  for  Security  that 
the  "leaks"  had  been  "plugged." 

At  the  White  House,  the  May  31  Exchange 
article  and  the  June  1  and  June  7  statements 
of  Congressmen  Gross  and  Ashbrook  have 
■'generated  concern",  an  Informant  closely 
identified  with  James  C.  P^lcon  revealed. 
Mr.  Falcon  Is  listed  at  the  White  House  as 
the  Special  Assistant  there  to  John  C.  Macy, 
Chairman  of  the   ClvU  Service  Commission. 

This  source  Indicated  that  Mr,  Macy  has 
become  "extremely  Irritable"  about  news  re- 
ports of  an  early  change  In  his  own  status  at 
the  White  House  and  of  rumors  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  congressional  investigation  into 
Mr.  Macy's  own  role  In  the  Otepka  case.  (In 
response  to  an  Inquiry.  Mr.  Macy  had  "no 
comment"  to  say  about  his  changing 
status  —The  Editor) .  Acdlkrdlng  to  the  In- 
formant, the  prospects  of  such  a  congres- 
sional Investigation  have  been  Incretised  by 
the  circulation  of  reports  of  the  continued 
existence  of  the  "Macy-Crockett"  Camp,  in- 
volving Marvin  Watson,  the  Appointments 
Secretary  of  the  President,  Idar  Rlmstad,  the 
successor  to  WUUam  J.  Crockett  as  Deputy 
Undersecretary  of  State  for  Administration, 
»nd  Mr.  Falcon  who  Is  carried  on  the  Fed- 
eral payroll  as  a  "domestic"  Foreign  Service 
Reserve  Officer,  Maximum  U.S.  Duty. 

In  anticipation  of  a  possible  bpngresslonal 
investigation,  a  spteclal  study  nts  been  un- 
<lertaken  at  the  State  Department  of  Volume 
17,  pages  1335  through  1480,  of  the  Hearings 
on  State  Department  Security,  The  Exchange 
has  learned.  Within  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, the  Bureau  of  Inspections,  it  was 
stated,  may  be  most  vulnerable  becatise  of 
repeated  allegations  addressed  to  It  in  the 
past  by  State  Department  civil  service  per- 
sonnel of  discrimination  In  assignments, 
"make-work"  Jobs  with  false  Job  descrip- 
tions; the  failure  of  desk  audits  of  posi- 
tions; and  the  use  of  repeated  "details," 
vith  Civil  Service  Commission  consent,  to 


perform  meaningless  tasks  so  as  to  ptinlsh 
civil  service  employees.  In  this  connection, 
Mr.  Macy's  ardent  espousal  of  the  Hays  BUI 
in  1966,  which  wotild  have  destroyed  the 
civil  service  in  the  State  Department,  is  cited 
as  relevant. 

Also  cited  against  Mr.  Macy  for  falling  to 
uphold  the  rights  of  civil  service  personnel 
are  the  actions  of  the  office  of  the  Chief,  Ap- 
peals Examining  Office,  of  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission  which  has  in  variably,  turned  a 
"deaf  ear"  to  complaints  of  State  Depart- 
ment employees.  Volume  17  systematically 
records  and  documents  a  series  of  cases  of 
clvU  service  employees  who  complained  that 
they  did  "nothing"  or  merely  "read  news- 
papers and  books  and  magazines"  all  day.  Yet, 
in  every  instance.  Mr.  Macy  replied  that. 
In  Justification  of  Its  own  inaction  to  pro- 
tect clvU  service  personnel,  the  Appeals 
Examining  Office  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission had  decided  it  had  been  "unable  to 
find  any  basis  for  holding  that  the  Com- 
mission has  Jurisdiction  for  the  appellate  re- 
view." Thus,  no  bearing  at  all  was  granted 
the  employees. 

Oti3»ka  TRiAi.  1,074  Paces — ^Whttk  House, 
State  Balks  at  I^sstimont  by  Reuxy 

On  June  19,  in  a  statement  "for  Immediate 
release,"  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
"strongly  protested  the  closed -door  aspect  of 
the  current  State  Department  hearing  on 
Otto  Otepka's  appeal  from  his  1963  dismissal 
from  employment."  . 

A  source  close  to  Idar  Rlmstad,  the  Deputy 
Undersecretary  of  State  for  Administration, 
confirmed  to  The  Exchange  that  the  ACLU 
"protest"  is  a  "severe  setback"  for  the  State 
Department  which  has  been  seeking  to  make 
it  appear  that  Mr.  Otepka's  case  Is  supported 
only  by  "right  wingers,"  by  radical  antl- 
Conunimlsts,"  and  by  "mid-West  conserva- 
tive Isolationists." 

STATE  EMBAULASSED 

The  same  source  added  that  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  State  Department  was  Increased 
by  the  fact  that  the  ACLU  "protest"  on  the 
Otepka  case  Is  the  third  occasion  within 
the  last  year  when  the  ACLU  criticized  the 
personnel  practices  and  policies  of  the  State 
Department  and  the  Foreign  Service. 

Previously,  the  ACLU  bad  Joined  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Oovernment  Employees 
and  "selected  out"  Foreign  Service  Officer, 
Stephen  A.  Koczak,  in  opposing  the  Hays 
BUI,  which  would  have  destroyed  the  dvll 
service  appeals  procedures  and  Veterans' 
Preference  in  the  State  Department. 

ACLU  OPPOSES   MACT 

This  action  brought  the  ACLU  into  opposi- 
tion not  only  to  the  State  Department  but 
also  to  John  Macy,  Jr.,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  ardent  proponents  of  the  Hays  Bill 
which  provided  for  the  elimination  of  the 
civil  service  merit  system  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

More  recently,  the  ACLU  Joined  the 
AFOE,  "selected  out"  Foreign  Service  Officer, 
Stephen  A.  Koczak,  and  this  newspaper  in 
communicating  to  Senator  J.  WUUam  Pul- 
brlght.  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  requests  for  hearings  by 
that  Committee  regarding  the  State  Depart- 
ment's "Ulegal  use  of  the  secret  Development 
Appraisal  Report,"  Introduced  in  1964  by  WU- 
Uam J.  Crockett  while  he  was  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Administration. 

As  a  result,  the  Foreign  Relations  Conunlt- 
tee  obtained  a  commitment  from  the  State 
Department  to  modify  the  use  of  the  secret 
Development  Appraisal  Report  to  eliminate 
its  illegal  aspects  by  abolishing  its  use  for 
Civil  Service  personnel  and  by  allowing  for- 
eign service  personnel  to  see  the  report  at 
least  while  they  are  in  Washington. 

After  this  action  was  taken  publicly  by  the 
State  Department  on  June  2,  the  employees 
of  the  State  Department  and  USXA  expressed 


severe  criticism  of  Mr.  Macy  and  of  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission  for  having  been  Inactive 
during  this  period  and  having  left  the  Initia- 
tive on  this  Issue  to  the  ACLU,  the  AFGE, 
The  Exchange  and  to  individuals  such  as  Mr. 
Koczak. 

THE  KOCZAK  CASE 

Regarding  Mr.  Koczak's  own  case,  the  Ex- 
change has  been  systematically  reporting 
since  August  1966  that  "selected  out"  FSO, 
Stephen  A.  Koczak,  claims  that  original 
pages  of  his  Foreign  Service  records  were 
destroyed,  substitute  pages  were  "forged," 
backdated  and  Inserted  Into  his  efficiency 
record  In  their  place  and  made  to  appear  as 
the  originals;  and  that  a  false  statement  was 
added  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Koczak  had  read 
the  entire  report  when  In  fact  he  had  not. 
According  to  Mr.  Koczak,  these  forged  docu- 
ments were  used  to  fire  him  through  "selec- 
tion out"  without  bis  having  any  right  of 
confrontation  and  cross-examination  of  the 
perpetrators  of  the  forgeries  and  false  state- 
ments. 

The  State  Department  has  refused  to  com- 
ment on  these  specific  and  detailed  allega- 
tions by  Mr.  Koczak  and  has  not  answered  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Koczak's  attorney,  Marlon 
Harrison,  sent  thirteen  months  ago,  In  May 
1966,  chronologically  established  the  validity 
of  Mr.  Koczak's  charges. 

NEW    OTEPKA    REVELATIONS 

In  other  developments,  on  Jtme  19  The 
Exchange  obtained  further  Inside  informa- 
tion about  the  White  House-State  Depart- 
ment strategy  regarding  the  ciu-rent  Otepka 
hearings  worked  out  In  detail  between 
Nicholas  deB.  ^Katzenbach,  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  St^e,  and  Irving  Jaffe,  the  De- 
partment cm  Justice  lav(ryer  prosecuting  the 
case.         f 

EarllerJ  on  May  31,  six  days  before  the 
event  actually  took  place.  The  Exchange  re- 
vealed that  the  State  Department,  on  Mr. 
Jaffe's  recommendations,  would  be  dropping 
ten  charges,  yn  June  6,  this  prediction  proved 
to  be  correct. 


STAT 


DROPS    10    CHABGES 


At  the  tlme,^>pn  May  31,  The  Exchange 
wrote  as  follows :  \ 

"Besides  the  controversy  over  the  question 
of  an  'open'  or  a  \secret'  hearing.  The  Ex- 
change has  been  authoritatively  informed  by 
a  source  close  to  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Katzenbach  that,  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Jaffe, 
who  formerly  worked  for  Mr.  Katzenbach  at 
the  Justice  Department,  the  Under  Secretary 
has  recommended  that  the  State  Department 
drop  10  charges  at  the  outset  of  the  hear- 
ings. These  10  revolve  around  the  issue  of 
the  alleged  'mutilation'  of  classified  docu- 
ments. 

The  informant  added  that  the  reason  for 
the  recommendation  Is  Mr.  Jaffe's  fear  that 
Mr.  Otepka  obtained  positive  information 
regarding  the  Identity  of  the  persons  actually 
Involved  In  the  "mutilations"  and.  In  the 
event  the  charges  are  maintained  In  their 
present  form,  he  will  be  able  to  expose  the 
persons  at  the  hearings.  In  this  event,  the 
Department  of  Justice  will  have  no  choice 
but  to  bring  criminal  proceedings  against  the 
persons  so  exposed." 

In  turn  these  persons  have  already  indi- 
cated they  will  reveal  the  Identities  of  the 
"top  persons"  in  the  Department  of  State  who 
had  Instructed  them  to  "mutilate"  the  docu- 
ments and  to  "plant  them"  In  Mr.  Otepka's 
bum  bags  In  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  appear 
that  Mr.  Otepka  had  carried  out  the  "mutila- 
tions." 

WHITE    HOUSE   TEAR 

On  June  19,  The  Exchange  was  further 
reliably  informed  that  the  most  important 
consideration  for  dropping  the  ten  charges 
was  "definitely  of  a  political  rather  than  a 
legal  nature."  This  was  the  fear  at  the  White 
House  that  Roger  Robb,  Mr.  Otepka's  attor- 
ney, planned  to  elicit  testimony  from  wit- 
nesses indicating  clearly  that  the  "orders  for 
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the  mutHatlons"  had  been  "transmitted" 
through  John  Rellly.  the  formy  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary'  of  State  for  Security.  A 
protege  in  the  State  Department  of  Attorney 
General  Robert  Kennedy.  Mr.  Reilly  resigned 
In  1963  In  the  face  of  charges  of  perjury  be- 
fore the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Internal 
Security  hearing  the  Otepka  case.  Mr.  Rellly 
iB  now  employed  as  a  Hearings  Lawyer  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission.  He  Is 
currently  hearing  a  case  Involving  allegedly 
false  statements  Involving  possible  perjury 
made  by  an_applicant  for  a  radio  license. 
The  Exchange  was  Informed. 

The  White  House  was  worried.  The  Ex- 
change was  Informed,  that  If  Mr.  Robb  estab- 
lished In  the  record  of  the  hearings  that 
Mr.  RelUy  had  In  fact  "ordered  the  mutlla- 
tiona."  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  for 
Mr.  Jaffe  to  content  that  Mr.  Rellly  could  not 
have  Intended,  and  did  not  In  fact  try.  to 
Issue  "any  order  at  all"  for  the  "wiretapping" 
of  Mr.  Otepkas  telephone  and  the  "bugging" 
of  his  room. 

"HOOVER    VTRSrS    KENNEDY" 

The  Exchange  was  informed  that  the  White 
House  fears  that,  if  Mr.  Rellly  is  forced  to 
answer  questions  on  "wiretapping  and  bug- 
ging" under  oath,  the  results  would  likely 
revive  the  bitter  dispute  which  erupted  in 
early  1967  between  Senator  Robert  Kennedy 
and  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  over  as- 
signing responsibility  for  "Illegal  wiretap- 
ping and  bugging"  carried  out  during  the 
Kennedy  administration. 

Mr.  Katzenbach.  who  ranked  second  to  At- 
torney General  Robert  Kennedy  In  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  during  the  time  of  the 
Otepka  wiretapping  and  bugging  Incidents 
has  reportedly  Insisted.  In  White  House-State 
Efepartment  discussions  regarding  the  Otepka 
hearings,  that  Mr.  Rellly  should  not  be  sub- 
jected to  a  "severe  and  hostile"  cross  exami- 
nation on  these  Issues,  the  Informant  stated 
to  The  Exchange. 

jatte's  'instrvctions  ' 

The  Exchange  was  further  informed  early 
on  June  20  that  Mr.  Jaffe  was  then  under 
"strict  Instructions"  to  place  Into  the  record 
of  the  Otepka  Hearings  "a  great  amount  of 
language"  showing  that  the  "bugging"  of  Mr. 
Otepka's  premises  arose  solely  from  the  "ini- 
tiative" of  Elmer  Dewey  Hill,  a  subordinate 
of  Mr.  ReUly's.  who  allegedly,  according  to 
Mr.  Jalfe's  instructions,  had  "misunderstood" 
Mr.  ReUly's  real  intentions  regarding  the 
"tapping"  of  Mr.  Otepka's  telephone.  The  in- 
formant stated  that  Mr  Jaffe  would  try  to 
establish  that  there  Is  no  "indisputable"  evi- 
dence that  Mr.  Rellly  either  himself  "or- 
dered" or  "transmitted  orders"  for  the  "bug- 
ging." The  Informant  observed  that  in  effect 
Mr.  Jaffe  is  under  instruction  to  act  as  Mr. 
Rellly's  defense  attorney-whUe  acting  as  pros- 
ecutor of  Mr.  Otepka. 

Another  highly  placed  Informant  revealed 
to  The  Exchange  that  Mr.  Rellly  had  been 
"advised"  through  June  19  by  "knowledge- 
able Intermediaries"  with  access  to  Mr.  Kat- 
zenbach to  continue  to  keep  officially  an 
"open  mind"  as  to  whether  he  would  agree  to 
appear  at  the  Hearings.  In  the  Interval,  Mr. 
Jaffe  would  try  to  obtain  from  Mr.  Otepka  di- 
rectly an  admission  for  the  record  that  Mr. 
HIU  "might  have  misunderstood  Mr.  Rellly" 
or  alternatively,  an  Informal  commitment 
from  Mr.  Robb,  the  attorney  for  Mr.  Otepka, 
that  Mr.  Robb  would  not  insist  on  an  answer 
from  Blr.  Rellly  as  to  whether  he  "Issued  or 
transmitted  an  order"  for  the  bugging  of  Mr. 
Otepka's  room 

In  the  event  Mr.  Jaffe  Is  unable  to  obtain 
either  result.  The  Exchange  wa."  Informed.  It 
Is  the  agreement  at  the  White  House  and  at 
the  State  Department  that  Mr.  Reilly  would 
be  permitted  to  avoid  testifying  by  claiming 
his  present  duties  and  personal  plans  make  It 
"Impossible"  for  him  to  appear  voluntar- 
ily "at  this  time"  for  the  Otepka  hearings. 
Under  present  regulatloris.  Mr.  Rellly  cannot 


be  subpoenaed  by  Mr  Robb  to  appear.  The 
Exchange  was  Informed  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

The  Exchange  also  learned,  on  June  21,  that 
the  Otepka  hwirtngs  had  already  exceeded  a 
■quarter  mltUon  words  '  of  testimony.  Direct 
testimony  had  consumed  890  pages;  and  two 
days  of  cross-examination  re'qi  ired  164  pages, 
for  a  transcript  total  through  .tune  20  of  1074 
page.s 

In  addition,  the  eleven  exhibits  already  en- 
tered, all  previously  appearing  In  ii.nclasslfied 
documents,  would  add  another  450  typed 
pages  another  source  close  to  Robert  T.  Hen- 
nemeyer.  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Functional 
Personnel  Programs,  revealed  to  The  Ex- 
change. 

AEROSPACE   SAFETY   ADVISORY 
PANEL 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  £isk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  iMr.  Rumsfeld]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  28,  1967.  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, by  a  substantial  vote  of  238  to  157 
on  a  motion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions. Included  in  the  fiscal  year  1968 
NASA  authorization  bill  a  provision  re- 
quiring NASA  to  establish  an  independ- 
ent safety  review  panel  This  Aerospace 
Safety  Advi.sory  Panel  is  essential  to  the 
bill  in  that  for  the  first  time  in  NASA's 
history  it  would  assure  that  all  space  ac- 
tivities, including  the  manned  space 
flight  program,  would  be  subject  to  ob- 
jective and  independent  scrutiny  on  all 
safety  aspects  by  a  group  of  non-NASA 
experts  working  on  a  consulting  basis. 

In  January  1967,  three  astronauts  died 
as  a  result  of  a  fire  in  the  Apollo  204 
spacecraft  during  a  ground  test  at  Cape 
Kennedy  The  NASA  accident  Investigat- 
ing board  found  that — 

A  positive  method  does  not  exist  for  In- 
suring Identification  and  documentation  of 
all  possible  hazards  involved  In  test  oper- 
atl  jns 

Testimony  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  by 
NASA  officials,  several  astronauts,  and 
North  American  Aviation  representa- 
tives substantiated  the  conclusion  that  a 
.significant  "hazard  evaluation  gap"  did 
in  fact  exist.  One  of  the  astronauts  told 
the  committee  that— 

None  of  us  really  placed  any  stock  or  gave 
any  serious  concern  to  a  fire  In  a  spacecraft. 

A  North  American  official  stated  that 
the  failure  of  NASA  and  North  Ameri- 
can to  identify  the  hazardous  conditions 
In  the  spacecraft  was  "one  of  the  gravest 
errors  we  ever  made." 

Weaknesses  In  NASA's  hazard  eval- 
uation system,  however,  were  apparent 
to  the  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee well  before  the  accident  occurred. 
The  committee  staff,  in  reviewing  space — 
in-flU?ht — emergency  procedures,  found 
that  the  definition  of  potential  hazards 
by  NASA  warranted  "the  development  of 
an  organizational  philosophy  for  space 
flight  safety — similar  to  the  approach 
which  has  evolved  In  aviation  flight 
safety — which  would  ultimately  provide 


for  an  independent  review  and  audit  of 
safety  provisions  and  procedures  in  spe- 
cific manned  space  flight  programs." 

Looking  to  the  future,  larger  and  sub- 
stantially more  hazardous  operations  art 
contemplated.  The  Nerva  program,  for 
example,  which  involves  the  operation 
of  a  powerful  nuclear  reactor  In  space, 
certainly  presents  novel  and,  thus  far, 
unresolved  safety  questions  which  should 
be  considered  by  an  independent  safety 
review  group. 

The  substance  of  the  independent 
safety  review  panel  provision  is  not  new 
to  the  Congress.  The  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  contains  a  similar  requirement 
which  establishes  an  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Reactor  Safeguards — ACRS.  The 
ACRS  is  charged  with  reviewing  all  as- 
pects of  safety  as  it  pertains  not  only  to 
civilian  reactors,  but  to  AEC  and  mili- 
tary reactors  regardless  of  location  or 
use.  This  committee,  composed  of  part- 
time,  non-AEC  scientific  experts,  haa 
maintained  sufficient  in-depth  knowl- 
edge of  the  many  reactor  systems  to  be 
able  to  state  followiuK  its  review  that  the 
operation  of  a  reactor  does  not  present 
an  unreasonable  hazard  to  the  public  or 
to  the  operators  of  the  system.  Congress 
has  j^ood  reasons  for  requiring  indepen- 
dent safety  review  In  AEC,  and  these 
same  reasons  apply  to  NASA  now. 

Some  have  voiced  objections  to  crea- 
tion of  an  Aerospace  Safety  Advisory 
Panel  for  NASA.  These  objections  are 
summarized  as  follows: 

First.  A  panel  would  find  It  difficult  to 
acquire  and  maintain  the  depth  of  pro- 
gram knowledge  necessary  to  compre- 
hend NASA's  programs; 

Second.  NASA's  safety  record  is  so 
good  as  to  obviate  the  need  for  additional 
safety  review,  particularly  In  light  of 
the  changes  made  by  NASA  in  its  internal 
safety  program  since  the  Apollo  accident: 

Third.  The  NASA  program  does  not 
present  hazards  to  the  general  public  as 
does  AEC's — thus,  the  need  for  a  parallel 
safety  organization  does  not  exist; 

Fourth.  The  Aerospace  Safety  Advisory 
Panel  proposal  has  not  received  adequate 
scrutiny  by  the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics;  and 

Fifth,  The  establishment  of  a  panel  Is 
unnecessary  since  the  astronauts  must 
satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  safety  of  the 
spacecraft. 

Each  of  these  objections  may  be  dis- 
posed of  in  short  order.  The  accident 
itself,  the  findings  of  the  review  board, 
and  the  testimony  of  witnesses  before 
the  committees  of  Congress  clearly  dem- 
onstrate that  the  existing  system  is  in- 
adequate. Additional  emphasis  by  NASA 
employees  In  .safety  matters  is  desirable, 
but  without  an  indeyendent  group  to  ask 
the  hard  questions  uninfiuenced  by 
schedule,  budgetary  or  contractual  com- 
mitments, any  internal  group  is  bound 
to  fall  Into  the  same  pattern  which  re- 
sulted In  the  Apollo  204  accident.  The 
astronauts  are  only  human.  They  have 
many  demands  on  their  time  as  well  as 
their  talent,  and  as  was  evident  during 
the  hearings,  they  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  familiar  with  every  minute  detail 
nor  with  every  major  decision  which  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  contractor  and 
NASA  respectively. 


Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has  a  clear-cut 
responsibility  to  the  American  people  to 
assure  that  NASA  operations  are  con- 
ducted as  safely  as  can  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected. Congress  now  has  the  oppor- 
tunity, through  the  independent  safety 
review  panel  vehicle,  to  take  a  major 
step  forward  in  achieving  additional 
safety  at  a  very  small  cost  and  with  no 
dilution  of  existing  safety  responsibili- 
ties.   

DR.  OTTO  BEBBER  OF  LAKEWOOD, 
COLO..  NAMED  OPTOMETRIST  OP 

THE  YEAR 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  I  Mr.  Brotzman]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  se- 
lection of  Dr.  Otto  J.  Bebber  of  Lake- 
wood,  Colo.,  as  Optometrist  of  the  Year 
by  the  American  Optoraetric  Association 
at  its  annual  meeting  in  Portland,  Oreg- 
on July  1. 

The  Dublic  service  Otto  J.  Bebber  has 
given  to  his  community  is  most  easily 
described  by  citing  a  signal  honor  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  University  of 
Minnesota  in  1965  when  he  was  selected 
to  serve  on  that  university's  committee  of 
laymen  and  educators  from  across  the 
country  to  assess  the  progress  of  edu- 
cation. 

Leading  up  to  that  appointment  was 
a  series  of  elective  and  appointive  assign- 
ments on  the  Wheat  Ridge,  Jefferson 
County,  Colo.,  school  board  from  1946  to 
1948  and  another  term  on  the  R-1  school 
district  embracing  the  entire  county. 

Concurrent  with  much  of  this  work, 
he  helped  the  district  organize  its  health 
services.  Including  that  of  a  comprehen- 
sive school  health  care  program  and  serv- 
ice on  the  district's  school  health  advis- 
ory committee  and  the  Jefferson  County 
Board  of  Public  Health  and  Board  of 
Public  Welfare. 

Dr.  Bebber  has  held  a  number  of  oflBcer 
posts  in  civic,  religious,  and  charitable 
groups.  He  is  active  In  many  others.  His 
continuing  interest  In  the  welfare  of  all 
of  the  people  of  his  community  has  led 
to  his  appointment  to  a  wide  range  of 
welfare  posts,  public  and  private. 

He  has  also  served  In  a  variety  of 
elected  offices  within  his  community  and 
has  worked  actively  for  the  cause  of  Im- 
proved education  beyond  the  high  school 
level. 

Testimony  to  Dr.  Otto  Bebber's  service 
to  the  visual  welfare  of  the  public  Is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  more  than 
13,000  children  in  the  Jefferson  Coimty 
schools  are  given,  yearly,  a  comprehen- 
sive screening  for  vision  defects  under  a 
program  developed  and  inaugurated  by 
Dr.  Bebber,  working  In  cooperation  with 
all  optometrists  and  ophthalmologists  In 
the  community. 

He  regularly  donates  his  services  to 
needy  families  and,  during  1965,  he 
headed  the  team  which  raised  the  largest 
amount  of  money  in  the  fund  drive  held 


to  finance  activities  of  the  Colorado 
Optometric  Center,  an  institution  serv- 
ing more  than  2,500  needy  persons  in  the 
Denver  area  annually. 

As  a  member  of  the  Colorado  State 
Board  of  Optometric  Examiners,  he 
pressed  vigorously  for  high  standards  of 
practice  and  was  largely  instrumental  in 
making  Colorado  one  of  the  first  States 
to  describe  the  fitting  of  contact  lenses 
as  a  part  of  optometric  practice  and  to 
institute  armual  compulsory  F>ostgrad- 
uate  study  for  licensed  practitioners. 

In  1947,  he  organized  the  Colorado 
Contact  Lens  Society  for  the  purpose  of 
fostering  postgraduate  education  in  this 
field.  With  the  merger  of  the  contact  lens 
group  into  the  Colorado  Optometric  As- 
sociation, he  undertook  the  further  de- 
velopment of  an  established  annual  con- 
tact lens  seminar,  which  he  has  chaired 
continuously  for  5  years. 

Dr.  Bebber  served  for  a  number  of 
years  as  chairman  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Optometry's  Western  Division 
Admissions  Committee.  He  is  a  former 
president  of  the  Colorado  Optometric 
Association,  and  during  his  12  years  of 
service  on  the  Colorado  State  Board  of 
Optometric  Examiners  he  held  the  offices 
of  director,  secretary,  and  president. 

Colorado  is  proud  of  Dr.  Otto  J.  Beb- 
ber and  the  outstanding  work  he  has  so 
diligently  carried  on  for  the  good  of  the 
general  public,  both  in  his  professional 
activities  and  participation  in  civic  af- 
fairs. We  think  he  richly  deserves  this 
liigh  honor  of  Optometrist  of  the  Year 
bestowed  upon  him  by  his  fellow  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Optometric  Associ- 
ation. 

THREE  SISTERS  BRIDGE  DECISION 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Gude]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  neighbor 
colleague  from  the  Virginia  side  of  the 
Potomac  River  has  quite  properly  urged 
an  early  decision  on  the  construction  of 
the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  on  the  Potomac 
in  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion Alan  S.  Boyd.  The  letter  points  up 
the  critical  importance  of  this  vital 
highway  link  between  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  Virginia  as  well  as  Its  im- 
portance to  the  entire  Metropolitan 
Washington  area  transportation  system. 
I  join  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  in 
pressing  for  an  immediate  decision  on 

this  matter. 

July  13.  1967. 

Hon.  Axj^K  S.  Boyd, 
Secretary  of  Transportation, 
Department  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Sechetabt:  Enclosed  is  a  clipping 
from  the  Washington  Kvenlng  Star  of  AprU 
30,  1959,  which  states  that  preliminary  en- 
gineering drawings  for  a  bridge  at  Three 
Sisters  Islands  had  been  submitted  to  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Highway  Depart- 
ment. Eight  years  have  passed,  and  we  do 
not  yet  have  a  decision  in  this  matter. 

As  you  will  note  In  the  clipping,  the  High- 


way Department  Director  said  that  a  deci- 
sion on  whether  a  Three  Sisters  Island  span 
was  to  be  built  "^s  needed  in  designing  high- 
way projects.  Including  the  proposed  Potomac 
River  freeway". 

The  decision  Is  still  needed.  But  the  list 
of  highway  projects  which  cannot  be  con- 
structed until  the  bridge  decision  Is  made 
has  increased  tremendously.  They  are: 

1.  Potomac  River  Freeway — K  Street  to 
Three  Sisters. 

2.  Palisades  Parkway — Three  Sisters  to 
Chain  Bridge. 

*  3.  George  Washington  Memorial  Parkway, 
Maryland  side — completion  to  Chain  Bridge. 

4.  Interstate  Route  66 — Beltway  through 
Rossi yn.  (This  also  Involves  the  ICC  decision 
on  the  Old  Dominion  Railroad,  but  the 
stretch  from  Spout  Run  to  Rosslyn  could  be 
started  immediately  upon  the  bridge  de- 
cision.) 

5.  Dulles  Access  Road — Beltway  to  Route 
66  (This  will  cuMO  minutes  travel  time  froih 
D.C.  to  Dulles  and  thus  Increase  the  use  of 
the  airport). 

6.  Widening  of  the  George  Washington 
Memorial  Parkway — Theodore  Roosevelt 
Bridge  to  Spwut  Run  Drive. 

7.  Many  ramp  connections — George  Wash- 
ington Memorial  Parkway,  Jefiferson  Davis 
Highway,  etc. 

8.  Ohio  Drive  Tunnel — by-pass  of  Lincoln 
Memorial. 

9.  Additional  river  crossing  lanes — Chain 
Bridge  area. 

10.  Glebe  Road  widening — remaining  por- 
tion to  Potomac. 

11.  Route  123  widening — remaining  por- 
tion to  Potomac. 

At  the  May  meeting  of  the  National  Capi- 
tal Planning  Commission,  another  delay  was 
created  In  reaching  this  long  awaited  de- 
cision by  requesting  you  to  study  this  studied 
and  restudled  and  restudled  project.  I  urge 
you  to  make  yoiu'  recommendation  quickly. 
Surely  there  is  sufficient  engineering  data 
available  to  provide  you  with  all  the  Infor- 
mation necessary  In  this  regard.  f 

Our  traffic  problems  are  mounting  ever 
greater  as  the  years  pass.  I  do  not  believe 
the  public  will  allow  further  Inaction.  I  be- 
lieve It  has  now  become  the  obligation  of 
each  of  us  concerned  who  hold  any  position 
of  leadership  to  press  forward  strongly.  Each 
of  us  should  be  certain  that  not  one  day  of 
additional  delay  is  created  by  a  failure  to 
make  a  decision.  I  call  upon  you  to  act 
swiftly  on  the  NCPC  request,  for  the  respon- 
sibility rests  solely  with  you  in  this  Instance. 
I  do  not  seek  to  Influence  which  way  you 
decide,  but  I  do  feel  it  is  Imperative  to  re- 
solve this  question  immediately  so  that  we 
may  go  forward. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

Joel  T.  Broyhh-l, 
Member  of  Congress. 


INVOKE    TAFT-HARTLEY    ON    M-16 
PLANT  STRIKE 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at'this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PTNDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  is 
the  text  of  a  telegram  I  sent  today  to 
President  Johnson  regarding  M-16  rifle 
production : 

You  recently  urged  the  Congress  to  act 
immediately  to  halt  a  nationwide  rail  strike, 
citing  the  adverse  effect  of  such  a  strike  on 
the  war  effort  in  Vietnam.  The  strike  at  Colt 
Industries,  which  has  halted  all  production 
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of  M-16  rifles  so  badly  needed  by  allied  forces 
In  Vietnam,  has  actually  had  an  adverse  im- 
pact on  our  troops  more  Immediate  and  more 
direct  than  the  short-lived  rail  strike.  There- 
foret  I  respectfully  urge  th.it  you  ask  the 
court  to  Invoice  the  80-day  back-to- work  pro- 
vlaloiu  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  In  order  to 
reatore  full  production  of  the  vitally  needed 
M-16. 

Eighty  days  will  of  course  pass  quickly,  but 
this  period  of  time  Is  sufficient  to  equip  fully 
80  battalions  of  combat  troops  with  the  Im- 
proved M-16  rifles.  The  Hartford.  Conn., 
plant  la  the  sole  producer  of  the  M-16  rifle 
and  It  la  also  the  sole  assembly  point  for  the 
improvements  so  badly  needed  for  M-16  rifles 
already  In  use. 

Production  from  Colt's  already  over- 
strained facilities  has  not  been  and  la  not 
sufficient  to  meet  all  demands  by  U.S.  and 
allied  troops  in  Vietnam  and  the  situation 
U  made  even  worse  by  the  strike.  Here  we 
are.  In  the  midst  of  a  war  In  which  more 
tban  11,000  American  men  have  been  killed. 
Tet  the  sole  producer  of  the  single,  most 
yltaily  needed  weap>on  for  combat  Is  engaged 
In  a  labor  conflict  with  Its  union,  resulting 
In  a  strike  that  cripples  our  war  effort  and 
endangers  the  lives  of  countless  American 
men.  Because  of  Colt's  already  over-taxed 
facilities  existing  before  the  strike  Its  ability 
to  supply  adequately  our  forces  In  Vietnam, 
even  at  peak  production,  was  questionable. 
As  a  result  of  this  situation  Marines  are  only 
now  getting  the  list  of  their  allotment: 
South  Koreans  and  rear  area  U.S.  troops  have 
not  yet  been  supplied  and  South  Vietnamese 
forces,  who  have  long  begged  for  the  gun, 
still  have  only  a  meager  12.000  of  the  weap- 
on, with  no  immediate  prospect  of  getting 
more.  This  production  gap  that  can  never  be 
closed  under  normal  circumstances  Is  now 
made  Intolerable  by  the  strike.  Each  day  the 
strlks  continues  undoubtedly  some  casual- 
ties can  be  traced  to  the  production  stoppage. 
Paul  Pindley, 
Representative   in   Congress. 


NATIONAL  WATER  COMMISSION 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
moiu  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr,  Don  H.  Clausen]  may 
extend  hla  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RzcoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Th«  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  Mr  Speaker,  I 
have  long  advocated  and  supported  legis- 
lation authorLiing  the  establishment  of 
the  National  Water  Commission  to  pro- 
vide for  a  comprehensive  review  of  na- 
tional water  resource  problems  and  pro- 
grams. 

The  Commission  is  proposed  as  a  com- 
plement to  the  existing  National  Water 
Resources  Council  and  as  an  advisory 
body  to  the  many  States  and  Federal 
agencies  now  concerned  with  the  develop- 
ment and  conservation  of  our  valuable 
water  resources. 

I  am  personally  familiar  with  the  im- 
portance of  adequate  water  resources  and 
with  the  effects — both  beneficial  and  det- 
rimental— an  abundance  of  water  can 
have  on  an  area.  My  congressional  dis- 
trict, along  the  north  coast  of  California, 
has  about  40  percent  of  the  total  water 
resources  of  the  State  of  California  and 
we  who  live  in  that  area  consider  our- 
selves to  be  experts  on  water  resources. 

Until  recent  years,  the  relative  abun- 
dance of  our  national  water  supplies  led 
us  to  misuse  and  waste  it  so  that  we  now 


face  widespread  shortages  and  full-scale 
pollution  in  much  of  our  supply.  The 
critical  shortage  of  water  in  the  North- 
east is  only  the  largest  and  most  obvious 
problem  we  face  in  providing  sufficient 
water.  Many  smaller  areas  tluouEhout 
the  United  States  lace  a  similar  threat 
of  Inadequate  supplies 

Moving  existing  supplies  to  areas  of 
need  and  eliminating  the  dangers  of  pol- 
lution are  the  two  most  important  tasks 
we  are  faced  with  at  this  time.  In  addi- 
tion, the  application  of  newly  developed 
technology;  such  as  sea  water  desalina- 
tion, to  the  develupment  and  conserva- 
tion of  our  water  resources  is  a  necessity 
If  we  are  to  meet  existing  and  potential 
requirements. 

The  National  Water  Commission  can 
be  invaluable  in  setting  water  goals,  in 
developing  creative  ideas  for  water  con- 
servation and  in  setting  priorities  for 
the  work  we  are  facing.  Some  kind  of 
order  must  be  established  If  we  are  to 
make  any  progress  at  all. 

The  field  of  water  resources  is  crowded 
with  competing  agencies  at  all  levels  of 
government.  They  are  competing  to  the 
extent  that  the  progress  we  are  making 
is  not  nearly  proportionate  to  the  finan- 
cial effort  we  have  undertaken.  Frustrat- 
ing delays  and  unwarranted  expense  is 
now  more  common  than  is  logical  prog- 
ress toward  a  given  goal.  The  National 
Water  Commission,  hopefully,  will  be 
able  to  define  responsibility  and  end 
much  of  the  overlapping  and  duplication 
of  effort  that  exists  today. 

The  problem  of  providing  wise  man- 
agement for  our  water  supplies  is  both 
vast  and  complex.  From  the  construction 
of  huge  nuclear-powered  desalting  plants 
to  the  determination  of  the  effects  of 
sht'ht  niixlification  of  lake  and  river 
temperature  on  fisheries,  we  mflst  con- 
sider hundreds  of  interrelated  problems 
which  arise  from  water  conservation 
needs.  The  benefits,  however,  are  so  vital 
and  so  great  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
overlook  any  possibility. 

In  my  own  area  of  northern  California 
water  resource  development  and  conser- 
vation is  vitally  Important  We  are  going 
to  get  essential  flood  protection  while 
some  of  our  water  Is  transported  to  the 
drier  areas  of  need.  In  addition,  we  will 
be  developing  these  supplies,  to  provide 
for  our  own  use  In  areas  which  are  now 
short  of  water  and  to  attract  Industry 
for  the  benefit  of  our  economy. 

Water  developments  will  be  an  integral 
part  of  northern  California's  economy 
and  will,  to  a  high  degree,  determine  its 
potential  for  future  growth.  For  this 
rea.son  alone,  I  look  forward  to  the 
creation  of  the  National  Water  Commis- 
sion, to  the  appointment  of  outstanding 
minds  to  serve  on  the  Commission,  and 
the  development  of  comprehensive 
recommendations  in  the  next  5  years  in 
order  to  provide  the  finest  possible  pro- 
gram of  water  resources  development 
and  conservation. 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  PRAISES 
1967  POP  WARNER  ALL-.AMERICA 
TEAM  OP  LITTLE  SCHOLARS 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 


New  York  [Mr.  Horton]  may  extend  hlj 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Is  then 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  becaua 
the  1967  Pop  Warner  All-America  Team 
of  Little  Scholars  will  be  visiting  Wash- 
ington tomorrow,  this  Is  a  particularly 
fitting  occasion  for  me  to  again  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fine  work 
of  Pop  Warner  Junior  League  Football, 
You  will  recall  that  on  the  opening  day 
of  this  session  I  introduced  H.R.  50,  a  bill 
to  grant  a  congressional  charter  to  th« 
Pop  Warner  organization.  Since  that  time 
similar  legislation  has  been  introduced 
by  21  of  our  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
seven  Members  of  the  Senate.  I  urge  each 
of  my  colleagues  to  become  familiar  with 
the  fine  work  of  Pop  Warner  Junior 
League  Football  and  to  coiisider  joininj 
me  in  sponsoring  this  legislative  recog- 
nition of  the  contribution  it  is  making  to 
the  well-being  of  our  youth. 

This  league,  which  Is  the  oldest  and 
largest  boys'  football  league  in  the  coun- 
try, was  founded  in  Philadelphia  in  1929 
by  Joseph  J.  Tomlin,  the  great  Swarth- 
more  linerhan.  Then,  as  now,  the  purpose 
of  the  organization  was  to  bring  youths 
closer  together  through  a  common  in- 
terest in  scholarship,  athletic  competi- 
tion, and  fellowship. 

Pop  Warner  football  has  been  en- 
thusiastically received  everywhere  that 
It  has  been  Introduced  across  the  Na- 
tion. The  growth  of  the  league  in  my 
home  town  of  Rochester.  N.Y.,  is  typical 
of  the  growth  that  has  occurred  wher- 
ever teams  have  been  organized. 

Since  its  Inception  In  Rochester  jurt 
over  4  years  ago.  Pop  Warner  football 
has  grown  from  a  single  team  to  10 
teams  with  350  boys  participating.  In 
addition,  the  Commissioner  in  Rochester, 
Mr.  Joseph  P.  Miller,  reports  that  there 
are  many  more  boys  awaiting  the  op- 
portunity to  join  one  of  the  local  teanu. 

Those  young  men  on  the  All-America 
team  who  will  be  visiting  Washington 
tomorrow  exemphfy  the  ideals  of  Pop 
Warner  football.  These  boys  were  chosen 
on  the  basis  of  their  scholastic  achieve- 
ment, participation  in  extracurricular 
and  civic  activities,  and  tiieir  perform- 
ance on  the  Pop  Warner  grid  squads.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  by  the  fact  that 
two  Rochester  area  youths,  one  of  whom 
is  my  constituent,  have  earned  berths  on 
the  All-America  team.  I  extend  my 
warmest  congratulations  to  Richard 
Renzi  of  the  Irondequoit.  N,Y.  "Vikings," 
Dennis  Damaschke  of  the  Greece,  N,Y. 
"Chargers,"  and  the  other  30  memben 
of  the  All -America  team. 


NATIONAL  UNICEF  DAY 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rkid]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection.  ' 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 


I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  introduce  to- 
day a  joint  resolution  designating  Octo- 
ber 31  of  each  year  as  "National  UNICEP 

Day  " 

The  work  of  UNICEF  around  the  world 
was  recognized  in  1965  when  the  orga- 
nization was  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize.  Yet  even  before  this  high  honor 
was  bestowed,  Americans  were  long 
aware  of  the  important  role  that  UNI- 
CEF is  playing  throughout  the  world. 
By  means  of  assistance  to  govenunents 
to  help  eliminate  hunger,  disease,  and  ig- 
norance, UNICEF  does  much  to  improve 
the  lives  of  the  children  and  young  peo- 
ple of  the  developing  nations. 

It  IS  especially  fitting  that  we  should 
choose  October  31  to  mark  our  national 
recognition  of  UNICEF,  because  on  Hal- 
loween, children  donate  the  proceeds  of 
their  trick-or- treat  visits  to  the  orga- 
nization. The  children  of  America  helping 
the  cluldren  of  less  fortunate  lands  to 
build  better  lives  is  a  hopeful  sign  for 
the  future  and  for  world  peace  with  Jus- 
tice and  understanding. 


have  voted  "nay"  on  final  -passage  of 
H.R.  10595,  rollcall  No.  168. 


TRADE  POLICIES 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SEAKER  pro  tempwre.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday,  June  19,  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  be  in  my  congres- 
sional district  on  ofiQcial  business.  Ac- 
cordingly I  arranged  to  be  paired  on  the 
bills  considered  that  day.  Had  I  been 
ablt  to  be  present,  however,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea"  on  rollcall  No.  139, 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  H.R.  6111, 
to  establish  a  Federal  Judicial  Center, 

On  rollcall  No.  140,  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  H.R.  10730.  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1967.  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  141,  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  H.R.  480,  to  extend  the 
act  relating  to  the  acquisition  of  wet 
lands  for  conservation  of  migratory 
waterfowl,  I  would  have  voted  "yea," 

On  rollcall  No.  142.  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  H.R.  482.  authorizing  an 
increase  in  fee  for  migratory  bird  hunt- 
inp  stamps,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

Although  it  did  not  come  to  a  rollcall 
vote,  I  would  like  to  go  on  record  as 
being  in  favor  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 601,  a  temporary  extension  of  emer- 
gency provisions  of  the  urban  mass 
transportation  program. 

On  Thursday,  July  13.  1967.  I  was 
not  able  to  be  present  for  the  final  vote 
on  H.R.  10595,  to  prohibit  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  from 
fostering  or  participating  In  gambling 
activities.  When  the  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage occurred  after  5  p.m.  I  was  on  my 
way  to  National  Airport  to  catch  a  plane 
toT  special  appointments  that  evening  in 
my  district  office  made  at  an  earlier  date. 

I  voted  for  the  motion  to  recommit 
H.R.  10595  on  rollcall  No.  167.  I  would 


Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years  I 
have  been  the  target  of  so-called  free- 
traders, although  I  have  never  opposed 
free  trade  in  areas  where  nations  bene- 
fit mutually  from  the  exchange  of  goods. 
However,  I  have  fought  with  some  suc- 
cess the  so-called  free  trade  arrange- 
ments entered  into  by  this  country, 
which  has  closed  hundreds  of  plants, 
taken  the  Jobs  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  American  workers,  and  in  general, 
caused  a  heavy  burden  to  be  put  on  the 
Treasury — ^meaning,  of  course,  the  tax- 
payers. The  Kennedy  roimd  will  further 
complicate  and  depreciate  our  Job  and 
investment  picture. 

Many  thousands  of  foreign  workers 
are  employed  at  starvation  and  slave- 
type  wages,  producing  goods  exclusively 
for  n.S.  markets!  At  the  same  time  these 
nations  cannot  buy  our  high  cost  goods 
and  while  they  cut  their  tariffs,  it  does 
not  mean  anything,  simply  because  other 
foreign  countries  can  sell  to  them  at 
prices  we  caimot  possibly  match  unless 
the  taxpayer  subsidizes  the  product.  Ex- 
amples are  cotton,  wheat,  and  other 
farm  products  we  grow  in  stuplus. 

The  conditions  are  so  bad  that  the 
only  answer  the  Kennedy  round  negoti- 
ators can  give  us  is  that  when  our  fac- 
tories close  we  will  give  them  advice  and 
money  to  get  competitive  by  automation, 
or  help  them  to  get  into  a  new  product 
line.  For  the  worker,  we  will  give  relief 
in  one  form  or  another.  It  is  bad  now 
and  it  will  be  worse  tomorrow  and  the 
days  after  tomorrow. 

The  reason  I  take  the  floor  at  this  time 
is  to  ^ow  ttie  weakness  and  the  shallow- 
ness of  the  free  trade  argument  and  the 
freetrader. 

One  of  our  fine  Americans  is  a  man  I 
am  sure  is  dedicated  to  his  duties  as  a 
public  servant — the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Orville  Freeman,  of  Minnesota. 

Now  his  area  is  a  great  dairy  and  dairy 
product  one.  E>airy  products  have  jumped 
from  imports  of  about  900  million 
pounds  of  milk  in  1965  to  a  present  vol- 
ume of  4.3  million  pounds  for  1967. 

The  Secretary  recently  hailed  the  Ken- 
nedy round  as  a  great  achievement.  He 
predicted  it  would  open  up  Jobs  and  op- 
portimitles  for  many  Americans;  it  would 
help  our  balance  of  trade;  and,  it  would 
make  a  better  understanding  between 
nations.  This  is  the  freetrader's  line.  If 
this  is  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  has  he 
hailed  the  President's  restrictions  on  im- 
ports of  dairy  products  as  a  great 
achievement  and  saving  grace  for  the 
dairy  industries. 

■me  President  Issued  this  proclama- 
tion on  July  1 — placing  quotas  on  the 


number  of  dairy  products  to  be  imported 
into  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and 
I  am  happy  for  the  dairy  people.  I  only 
wish  the  steel  and  glass  workers,  the  iron 
pipe  and  toy  makers,  the  textile  and 
marble  producers,  the  tomato  and  mush- 
room growers,  the  beef  herders  and  all 
the  other  American  workers  and  indus- 
tries would  be  given  as  much  considera- 
tion by  the  President,  or  should  I  say. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman. 

I  admire  Mr.  Freeman  for  his  home 
State  allegiance  and  fidelity.  I  know  his 
area's  cheese  problem.  He  is  right  in  ask- 
ing for  protection.  I  wish  his  area  had 
steel  and  coal  so  he  could  help  us. 

My  Subcommittee  on  the  Impact  of 
Imports  back  in  1961,  held  hearings  in 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  on  the  serious  prob- 
lem of  cheese  imports.  We  disclosed  the 
doubletalk  in  our  dairy  products  testi- 
mony and  the  misleading  brand  name 
shell  game  of  the  Importers. 

We  even  commented  on  Secretary 
Freeman's  apparent  support  of  the  free 
trade  movements  to  the  detriment  of 
his  own  State's  interest. 

We  did  not,  of  course,  get  the  results 
the  farmers  and  cheese  producers 
wanted;  namely,  quota  or  tariff  relief  on 
colby  and  other  Cheddar-tsTJe  cheeses. 

Now  the  weight  of  the  imports  of 
cheeses  and  dairy  products  has  finally 
broken  the  free  trade  back  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  apparently  the 
White  House  is  applying  balm  to  ease 
the  pain. 

Lo  and  behold,  while  a  few  of  us  have 
been  outcasts  in  this  great  city  of  free- 
traders we  are  allowed  little  rays  of 
hope  every  once  in  a  while  by  the  often 
condemned  "regressive"  steps  of  Import 
restrictions  by  the  very  persons  who  are 
still  clamoring  for  free  trade  for  'my 
State's  products  while  setting  up  restric- 
tive safeguards  for  thefr  own  workers 
and  industries. 

It  is  no  surprise  to  find  my  good  friend. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse,  who  long  ago 
espoused  the  free  trade  movement,  in- 
troducing legislation  to  curtail  the  im- 
ports of  strawberries,  and  my  esteemed 
colleague.  Senator  Bayh,  of  Indiana, 
demanding  protection  for  steel. 

I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  before 
the  ink  is  dry  on  the  greatest  market 
giveaway  in  history,  the  Keiuiedy  round 
agreements.  Secretary  Freeman,  who 
hailed  the  agreements  as  a  great  boom 
to  U.S.  workers  and  industry  using  the 
following  language  in  the  President's 
protective  proclamation  for  the  cheese- 
milk  indus^ — known  In  the  trade  as 
Wisconsin  Pride: 

The  Secretary  welcomed  the  F*re8ldent'8 
action  as  a  measure  which  "will  help  relieve 
the  cost-price  squeeze  which  dairy  farmer* 
particularly  have  felt  in  recent  years. 

"The  upsurge  of  imports — made  up  largely 
of  low-priced  products  specifically  manufac- 
tured to  avoid  our  import  quotas — has  greatly 
aggravated  that  condition. 

"The  President's  action  will  end  an  In- 
tolerable situation  where  both  the  farmer 
and  the  taxpayer  have  lost,  and  where  the 
•  consumer  has  gained  no  discernible  benefit," 

If  I  had  not  seen  it.  I  would  not  believe 
it.  It  sounds  more  like  the  things  Con- 
gressman John  H.  Dent  has  been  saying 
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of  M-16  rlflea  ao  badly  needed  by  allied  forces 
In  Vietnam,  has  actually  had  an  adverse  Im- 
pact on  our  troops  more  Immediate  and  more 
direct  tban  the  short-lived  rail  strike.  There- 
fore, I  respectfully  urge  th.it  you  ask  the 
court  to  Invoke  the  80-day  back-to- work  pro- 
vlBlons  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  In  order  to 
restore  full  production  of  the  vitally  needed 
M-16. 

Eighty  days  will  of  course  pass  quickly,  but 
this  period  of  time  is  sufficient  to  equip  fully 
80  battalions  of  combat  troops  with  the  Un- 
proved M-16  rifles.  The  Hartford.  Conn., 
plant  Is  the  sole  producer  of  the  M-16  rlSe 
and  It  la  also  the  sole  assembly  point  for  the 
Improvements  so  badly  needed  for  M-16  rifles 
already  In  use. 

Production  from  Colt's  already  over- 
strained facilities  has  not  been  and  is  not 
sufficient  to  meet  all  demands  by  U.S.  and 
allied  troops  in  Vietnam  and  the  situation 
U  made  even  worse  by  the  strike.  Here  we 
are.  in  the  midst  of  a  war  in  which  more 
than  11,000  American  men  have  t>een  killed. 
Yet  the  sole  producer  of  the  single,  most 
vitally  needed  weapon  for  combat  is  engaged 
In  a  labor  conflict  with  Its  union,  resulting 
in  a  strike  that  cripples  our  war  effort  and 
endangers  the  lives  of  countless  American 
men.  Because  of  Colt's  already  over-taxed 
facilities  existing  before  the  strike  Its  ability 
to  supply  adequately  our  forces  In  Vietnam, 
even  at  peak  production,  was  questionable. 
As  a  result  of  this  situation  Marines  are  only 
now  getting  the  last  of  their  allotment: 
South  Koreans  and  rear  area  U.S.  troops  have 
not  yet  been  supplied  and  South  Vietnamese 
forces,  who  have  long  begged  for  the  gun, 
still  have  only  a  meager  12,000  of  the  weap- 
on, with  no  Immediate  prospect  of  getting 
more.  This  production  gap  that  can  never  be 
closed  under  normal  circumstances  is  now 
made  Intolerable  by  the  strike.  Each  day  the 
strike  continues  undoubtedly  some  casual- 
ties can  be  traced  to  the  production  stoppage. 
Pavl  Pindley, 
Representative   in   Congress. 


NATIONAL  WATER  COMMISSION 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
moiis  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Callfomla  [Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recokd  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  8PEAB:er  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  long  advocated  and  supported  legis- 
lation authorizing  the  establishment  of 
the  National  Water  Commission  to  pro- 
vide for  a  comprehensive  review  of  na- 
tional water  resource  problems  and  pro- 
grams. 

The  Commission  Is  proposed  as  a  com- 
plement to  the  existing  National  Water 
Resources  Council  and  as  an  advisory 
body  to  the  many  States  and  Federal 
agencies  now  concerned  with  the  develop- 
ment and  conservation, of  our  valuable 
water  resources. 

I  am  personally  familiar  with  the  im- 
portance of  adequate  water  resources  and 
with  the  effects — both  beneficial  and  det- 
rimental— an  abundance  of  water  can 
have  on  an  area.  My  congressional  dis- 
trict, along  the  north  coast  of  California, 
has  about  40  percent  of  the  total  water 
resources  of  the  State  of  California  and 
we  who  live  in  that  area  consider  our- 
selves to  be  experts  on  water  resources. 

Until  recent  years,  the  relative  abun- 
dance of  our  national  water  supplies  led 
us  to  misuse  and  waste  it  so  that  we  now 


face  widespread  shortages  and  full-scale 
pollution  in  much  of  our  supply.  The 
critical  shortage  of  water  in  the  North- 
east is  only  the  largest  and  most  obvious 
problem  we  face  In  providing  sufficient 
water.  Many  smaller  areas  throughout 
the  United  States  iace  a  similar  ttireat 
of  inadequate  supplies. 

Moving  existing  supplies  to  areas  of 
need  and  eliminating  the  dangers  of  pol- 
lution are  the  two  most  important  tasks 
we  are  faced  with  at  this  time.  In  addi- 
tion, the  application  of  newly  developed 
tecimology ;  such  as  sea  water  desalina- 
tion, to  the  development  and  conserva- 
tion of  our  water  resources  is  a  necessity 
if  we  are  to  meet  existing  and  potential 
requirements. 

The  National  Water  Commission  can 
be  invaluable  in  setting  water  goals,  in 
developing  creative  ideas  for  water  con- 
servation and  in  setting  priorities  for 
the  work  we  are  facing.  Some  kind  of 
order  must  be  established  if  we  are  to 
make  any  progress  at  all. 

The  field  of  water  resources  is  crowded 
with  competing  agencies  at  all  levels  of 
government.  They  are  competing  to  the 
extent  that  the  progress  we  are  making 
is  not  nearly  proportionate  to  the  finan- 
cial effort  we  have  undertaken.  Frustrat- 
ing delays  and  unwarranted  expense  is 
now  more  common  than  is  logical  prog- 
ress Upward  a  given  goal.  The  National 
Water  Commission,  hopefully,  will  be 
able  to  define  responsibility  and  end 
much  of  the  overlapping  and  duplication 
of  effort  that  exists  today. 

The  problem  of  providing  wise  man- 
agement for  our  water  supplies  is  both 
vast  and  complex.  From  the  construction 
of  huge  nuclear-powered  desalting  plants 
to  the  determination  of  the  effects  of 
slic-ht  modification  of  lake  and  river 
temperature  on  fisheries,  we  must  con- 
sider liundreds  of  interrelated  problems 
which  arise  from  water  conservation 
needs.  The  benefits,  however,  are  so  vital 
and  so  great  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
overlook  any  possibility. 

In  my  own  area  of  northern  California 
water  resource  development  and  conser- 
vation is  vitally  important.  We  are  going 
to  get  essential  flood  protection  while 
some  of  our  water  is  transported  to  the 
drier  areas  of  need.  In  addition,  we  will 
be  developing  these  supplies,  to  provide 
for  our  own  use  in  areas  which  are  now- 
short  of  water  and  to  attract  Industry 
for  the  benefit  of  our  economy. 

Water  developments  will  be  an  Integral 
part  of  northern  California's  economy 
and  will,  to  a  high  degree,  determine  Its 
potential  for  future  growth.  For  this 
reason  alone,  I  look  forward  to  the 
creation  of  the  National  Water  Commis- 
sion, to  the  appointment  of  out'^tanding 
minds  to  serve  on  the  Commission,  and 
the  development  of  comprehensive 
recommendations  in  the  next  5  years  in 
order  to  provide  the  finest  possible  pro- 
gram of  water  resources  development 
and  conservation. 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  PRAISES 
1967  POP  WARNER  ALL-AMERICA 
TEAM  OF  LITTLE  SCHOLARS 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 


New  York  [Mr.  Horton]  may  extend  hla 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
the  1967  Pop  Warner  All -America  Team 
of  Little  Scholars  will  be  visiting  Wash- 
ington tomorrow,  this  Is  a  particularly 
fitting  occasion  for  me  to  again  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fine  work 
of  Pop  Warner  Junior  League  Football. 
You  will  recall  that  on  the  opening  day 
of  this  session  I  introduced  H.R.  50,  a  bill 
to  grant  a  congressional  charter  to  the 
Pop  Warner  organization.  Since  that  time 
similar  legislation  has  been  introduced 
by  21  of  our  colleagufes  in  the  House  and 
seven  Members  of  the  Senate.  I  urge  each 
of  my  colleagues  to  become  familiar  with 
the  fine  work  of  Pop  Warner  Junior 
League  Football  and  to  consider  joining 
me  in  sponsoring  this  legislative  recog- 
nition of  the  contribution  it  is  making  to 
the  well-being  of  our  youth. 

This  league,  which  Is  the  oldest  and 
largest  boys'  football  league  in  the  coun- 
try, was  founded  in  Philadelphia  In  1929 
by  Joseph  J.  Tomlin,  the  great  Swarth- 
more  lineriian.  Then,  as  now,  the  purpose 
of  the  organization  was  to  bring  youths 
closer  together  through  a  common  in- 
terest In  scholarship,  athletic  competi- 
tion, and  fellowship. 

Pop  Warner  football  has  been  en- 
thusiastically received  everywhere  that 
It  has  been  Introduced  across  the  Na- 
tion. The  growth  of  the  league  in  my 
home  town  of  Rochester.  N.Y.,  Is  typical 
of  the  growth  that  has  occurred  wher- 
ever teams  have  been  organized. 

Since  its  Inception  In  Rochester  just 
over  4  years  ago.  Pop  Warner  football 
has  grown  from  a  single  team  to  10 
teams  with  350  boys  participating.  In 
addition,  the  Commissioner  in  Rochester, 
Mr.  Joseph  P.  Miller,  reports  that  there 
are  many  more  boys  awaiting  the  op- 
portunity to  join  one  of  the  local  teams. 

Those  young  men  on  the  All-America 
team  who  will  be  visiting  Washington 
tomorrow  exemplify  the  ideals  of  Pop 
Warner  football.  These  boys  were  chosen 
on  the  basis  of  their  scholastic  achieve- 
ment, participation  in  extracurricular 
and  civic  activities,  and  their  perform- 
ance on  the  Pop  Warner  grid  squads.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  by  the  fact  that 
two  Rochester  area  yquths,  one  of  whom 
is  my  constituent,  have  earned  berths  on 
the  All-America  team.  I  extend  my 
warmest  congratulations  to  Richard 
Renzl  of  the  Irondequolt,  N.Y.  "Vikings," 
Dennis  Damaschke  of  the  Greece.  N.Y. 
"Chargers,"  and  the  other  30  members 
of  the  All-America  team. 


NATIONAL  UNICEP  DA;^ 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  tand 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
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I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  introduce  to- 
day a  joint  resolution  designating  Octo- 
ber 31  of  each  year  as  "National  UNICEP 

Day. " 

The  work  of  UNICEF  around  the  world 
was  recognized  in  1965  when  the  orga- 
nization was  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize.  Yet  even  before  this  high  honor 
was  bestowed,  Americans  were  long 
awaie  of  the  important  role  that  UNI- 
CEF is  playing  throughout  the  world. 
By  means  of  assistance  to  governments 
to  help  eliminate  hunger,  disease,  and  Ig- 
norance. UNICEF  does  much  to  improve 
the  lives  of  the  children  and  young  peo- 
ple of  the  developing  nations. 

It  IS  especially  fitting  that  we  should 
choose  October  31  to  mark  our  national 
recognition  of  UNICEF,  because  on  Hal- 
loween, children  donate  the  proceeds  of 
their  trick-or-treat  visits  to  the  orga- 
nization. The  children  of  America  helping 
the  children  of  less  fortunate  lands  to 
build  better  lives  is  a  hopeful  sign  for 
the  future  and  for  world  peace  with  jus- 
tice and  understanding. 


have  voted  "nay"  on  final  passage 
H.R.  10595,  rollcall  No.  168. 


of 


TRADE  POLICIES 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday,  June  19.  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  be  in  my  congres- 
sional district  on  official  business.  Ac- 
cordingly I  arranged  to  be  paired  on  the 
bills  considered  that  day.  Had  I  been 
ablt  to  be  present,  however,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea"  on  rollcall  No.  139, 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  H,R.  6111, 
to  establish  a  Federal  Judicial  Center. 

On  rollcall  No.  140,  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  H.R.  10730,  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1967,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  141,  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  H.R.  480,  to  extend  the 
act  relating  to  the  acquisition  of  wet 
lands  for  conservation  of  migratory 
waterfowl,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  142,  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  H.R.  482,  authorizing  an 
increase  in  fee  for  migratory  bird  hunt- 
ing stamps,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

Although  it  did  not  come  to  a  rollcall 
vote.  I  would  like  to  go  on  record  as 
being  in  favor  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 601,  a  temporary  extension  of  emer- 
gency provisions  of  the  urban  mass 
transportation  program. 

On  Thursday,  July  13,  1967,  I  was 
not  able  to  be  present  for  the  final  vote 
on  H.R.  10595,  to  prohibit  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  from 
fostering  or  participating  in  gambling 
activities.  When  the  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage occurred  after  5  p.m.  I  was  on  my 
way  to  National  Airport  to  catch  a  plane 
for  special  appointments  that  evening  In 
my  district  oflBce  made  at  an  earlier  date. 

I  voted  for  the  motion  to  recommit 
H.R.  10595  on  rollcall  No.  167.  I  would 


Mr.  BCKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years  I 
have  been  the  target  of  so-called  free- 
traders, although  I  have  never  opposed 
free  trade  in  areas  where  nations  bene- 
fit mutually  from  the  exchange  of  goods. 
However,  I  have  fought  with  some  suc- 
cess the  so-called  free  trade  arrange- 
ments entered  into  by  this  eountry, 
which  has  closed  hundreds  ofl^lants, 
taken  the  jobs  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  American  workers,  and  in  general, 
caused  a  heavy  burden  to  be  put  on  the 
Treasury — meaning,  of  course,  the  tax- 
payers. The  Kennedy  round  will  further 
complicate  and  depreciate  our  Job  and 
investment  picture. 

Many  thousands  of  foreign  workers 
are  employed  at  starvation  and  slave- 
type  w£^es,  producing  goods  exclusively 
for  TJS.  markets.  At  the  same  time  these 
nations  cannot  buy  our  high  cost  goods 
and  whUe  they  cut  their  tariffs,  It  does 
not  mean  anything,  simply  because  other 
foreign  countries  can  sell  to  them  at 
prices  we  cannot  possibly  match  unless 
the  taxpayei>^sldizes  the  product.  Ex- 
amples arp/ cotton,  wheat,  and  other 
farm  products  we  grow  in  surplus. 

The  conditions  are  so  bad  that  the 
only  answer  the  Kennedy  round  negoti- 
ators can  give  us  is  that  when  our  fac- 
tories close  we  will  give  them  advice  and 
money  to  get  competitive  by  automation, 
or  help  them  to  get  into  a  new  product 
line.  For  the  worker,  we  will  give  relief 
in  one  form  or  another.  It  is  bad  now 
and  it  will  be  worse  tomorrow  and  the 
days  after  tomorrow. 

The  reason  I  take  the  floor  at  this  time 
is  to  show  the  weakness  and  the  shallow- 
ness of  the  free  trade  argument  and  the 
freetrader. 

One  of  our  fine  Americans  is  a  man  I 
am  sure  is  dedicated  to  his  duties  as  a 
public  servant — ^the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, OrviDe  Freeman,  of  Minnesota. 

Now  his  area  is  a  great  dairy  and  dairy 
product  one.  Dairy  products  have  jumped 
from  imports  of  about  900  million 
pounds  of  milk  in  1965  to  a  present  vol- 
ume of  4.3  million  pounds  for  1967. 

The  Secretary  recently  hailed  the  Ken- 
nedy round  as  a  great  achievement.  He 
predicted  it  would  open  up  jobs  and  op- 
portunities for  many  Americans;  it  would 
help  our  balance  of  trade;  and,  it  would 
make  a  better  imderstandlng  between 
nations.  This  is  the  freetrader's  line.  If 
this  is  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  has  he 
hailed  the  President's  restrictions  on  im- 
ports of  dairy  products  as  a  great 
achievement  and  saving  grace  for  the 
dairy  industries. 

■me  President  Issued  this  proclama- 
tion on  July  1— placing  quotas  on  the 


number  of  dairy  products  to  be  imported 
into  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and 
I  am  happy  for  the  dairy  people.  I  only 
wish  the  steel  and  glass  workers,  the  iron 
pipe  and  toy  makers,  the  textile  and 
marble  producers,  the  tomato  and  mush- 
room growers,  the  beef  herders  and  all 
the  other  American  workers  and  indus- 
tries would  be  given  as  much  considera- 
tion by  the  President,  or  should  I  say, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman, 

I  admire  Mr.  Freeman  for  his  home 
State  allegiance  and  fidelity.  I  know  his 
area's  cheese  problem.  He  is  right  In  ask- 
ing for  protection.  I  wish  his  area  had 
steel  and  coal  so  he  could  help  us. 

My  Subcommittee  on  the  Impact  of 
Imports  back  in  1961,  Held  hearings  In 
Pond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  on  the  serious  prob- 
lem of  cheese  imports.  We  disclosed  the 
doubletalk  in  our  dairy  products  testi- 
mony and  the  misleading  brand  name 
shell  game  of  the  importers. 

We  even  commented  on  Secretary 
Freeman's  appare:t}t  support  of  the  free 
trade  movements  to  the  detriment  of 
his  own  State's  interest. 

We  did  not,  of  course,  get  the  results 
the  farmers  and  cheese  producers 
wanted;  namely,  quota  or  tariff  relief  on 
colby  and  other  Cheddar-tjTJe  cheeses. 

Now  the  weight  of  the  Imports  of 
cheeses  and  dairy  products  has  finally 
broken  the  free  trade  back  of  the  Sec- 
■  retary  of  Agriculture  and  apparently  the 
White  House  is  applying  balm  to  ease 
the  pain. 

Lo  and  behold,  while  a  few  of  us  have 
been  outcasts  in  this  great  city  of  free- 
traders we  are  allowed  little  rays  of 
hope  every  once  in  a  while  by  the  often 
condemned  "regressive"  steps  of  Import 
restrictions  by  the  very  persons  who  are 
still  clamoring  for  free  trade  for  my 
State's  products  while  setting  up  restric- 
tive safeguards  for  their  own  workers 
and  Industries. 

It  Is  no  surprise  to  find  my  good  friend. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse,  who  long  ago 
espoused  the  free  trade  movement,  in- 
troducing legislation  to  curtail  the  Im- 
ports of  strawberries,  and  my  esteemed 
colleague.  Senator  Bayh,  of  Indiana, 
demanding  protection  for  steel. 

I  find  It  hard  to  believe  that  before 
the  ink  is  dry  on  the  greatest  market 
giveaway  In  history,  the  Kennedy  round 
agreements.  Secretary  Freeman,  who 
hailed  the  agreements  as  a  great  boom 
to  U.S.  workers  and  Industry  using  the 
following  language  hi  the  President's 
protective  proclamation  for  the  cheese- 
milk  industry— known  in  the  trade  as 
Wisconsin  Pride : 

The  Secretary  welcomed  the  President's 
action  as  a  measure  which  "will  help  relieve 
the  cost-price  squeeze  which  dairy  farmers 
particularly  have  felt  In  recent  years. 

"The  upsurge  of  imports — made  up  largely 
of  low-priced  products  specifically  manufac- 
tured to  avoid  our  Import  quotas — has  greatly 
aggra'^ated  that  condition. 

"The  Precldent's  action  vsrlll  end  an  In- 
tolerable situation  where  both  the  farmer 
and  the  taxpayer  have  loet.  and  where  the 
consumer  has  gained  no  discernible  benefit." 

If  I  had  not  seen  It,  I  would  not  believe 
It.  It  sounds  more  like  the  things  Con- 
gressman John  H.  Dent  has  been  saying 
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about  the  Import*  on  steel,  glass,  and 
other  products  than  a  statement  from 
Secretary  Freeman.  But  then  Johnny 
DcNT  Is  a  protectionist,  they  say. 

Let  us  examine  the  great  cheese  and 
dairy  protection  order  of  the  President. 

First  of  all.  It  will  help  many  dairymen 
In  many  States.  It  includes  my  own 
State,  and,  while  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gresB  I  could  not  get  the  relief  my  dairy 
people  needed.  I  did  introduce  the  legis- 
lation. I  talked,  I  begged,  and  I  appealed 
for  help  from  the  Tariff  Commission,  the 
Chief  ExecuUve.  and  so  I  thank  the  Mid- 
west for  six)r;soring  Orville  as  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  since  we  have  become  one 
of  the  cobeneflclarles  of  his  knowledge  of 
the  plight  of  the  cheese  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts people. 

I  only  wish  he  would  learn  a  little 
about  my  steel  and  glass  and  iron  and 
mushroom  and  tile  and  textile  and  so  on 
and  on  and  on.  I  assure  him  and  the 
President  that  they  are  in  a  worse  fix 
than  the  dairy  Industry. 

I  am  much  impressed  by  the  Secre- 
tary's statement  that  the  "consumer  has 
gained  no  discernible  benefit."  Of  course 
I  have  heard  the  other  side  of  the  record 
from  the  free  trade  proponents.  They 
claim  that  the  savings  to  the  consumer 
are  worth  the  sacrifice  of  jobs  and  indus- 
tries to  Imports. 

In  fact.  Mr.  Freeman,  there  are  some, 
maybe  you  now  consider  them  narrow 
minded,  who  claim  that  the  Imports  of 
4.3  billion  pounds  of  dairy  imports — this 
year's  rate — are  responsible  for  the  39 
and  49  cents  a  half -gallon  bargain  ice 
cream  and  low-priced  loaf  processed 
American  cheese  which  comes  from  Col- 
by, the  chief  cheese  import. 

Now  I  agree  with  you  that  Imports  do 
not  now,  or  have  ever  helped  the  con- 
sumer, although  it  is  a  new  view  from 
some  quarters.  I  do  not  think  imports  of 
cars,  steel  products,  mushrooms,  radios, 
televisions,  or  anything  else  that  dis- 
places American  workers  or  productions 
help  the  consumers  nearly  as  much  as 
Imports  of  cheese  and  milk  products,  and 
yet  you  say  these  imports  do  not  help  the 
consumer  at  all. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  failure  to 
get  help  from  the  Congress  In  the  pro- 
tection of  their  SUte  industries  has  com- 
pelled the  State  legislators  in  various 
States  to  try  to  pass  State  laws  restrict- 
ing Imports.  The  latest  effort  is  one  being 
made  In  my  own  State  in  the  interest  of 
saving  our  domestic  steel  jobs. 

The  following  news  clipping  discusses 
the  effort: 

Iiioisi^TURS   Ponders   Bill   To    Curb   Stxzl 
Imports 

(By  Richard  Prank) 

Hakhisburg. — The  Legislature  has  become 
embroiled  In  International  affairs  over  pend- 
ing legislation  that  would  require  each  gov- 
ernmedital  unit  in  Pennsylvania  to  limit  Its 
purchase  of  steel  and  steel  products  to  goods 
produced  In  the  United  States. 

The  bill  has  passed  the  Senate  and  Is  In 
position  for  anal  enactment  by  the  House. 
when  the  Legislature  returns  July  10  from 
Its  heyday  recess. 

Neither  pwUtlcal  party  tn  the  House  has 
yet  taken  a  position  on  the  bill,  but  House 
Democrats  have  asked  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  express  Its  position  on  the  steel 
legislation. 


And  representatives  of  at  least  four  foreign 
steel-producing  nations  have  expressed  con- 
cern about  the  bill. 

The  nations  are  J.ipan.  Britain.  Italy  and 
West  Germany. 

Becjuse  of  the  turmoil  in  the  Hovise  over 
Governor  Shafers  budget  and  tax  program, 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  caucuses 
have  not  reviewed   the  measure. 

But  several  members  described  it  yester- 
day as  a  bad  piece  of  legislation  which  will 
probably  pass. 

One  Democrat  called  the  bill  "a  flag- 
wa'.er,"  saying  it  could  appear  to  be  un- 
patriotic to  vote  against  it. 

A  Republican  leader  .said  he  personally  op- 
poses the  principle  benind  the  bill,  but 
added  plaintively.  'How  can  I  vote  against 
It'" 

Another  GOP  leader  suggested  that  pas- 
s.ige  of  the  measure  would  lurce  the  slate, 
counties,  munlclpaiities  and  school  dittrlcts 
to  pay  more  for  steel  used  m  public  con- 
struction. 

The  bill,  strongly  supported  by  Pennsyl- 
vania's steel  industry,  is  intended  to  curb 
importation  of  steel  and  in  open  up  a  larger 
market   for  the  states  steel   producers. 

The  ease  for  the  bill  Is  stated  In  the  pre- 
amble of  the  legislation,  introduced  in  the 
Senate  May  23  under  the  sponsorship  of  30  of 
the  4a  senators: 

Pennsylvania  Is  one  of  tlie  leading  steel- 
prxlucing  states,  and  the  industry  provides 
Jobs  and  income  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  residenus.  as  well  as  substantial  tax  reve- 
nues to  the  state. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  state  "to  aid  and 
support  the  development  and  expansion  of 
industry  in  this  Commonwealth  In  order  to 
foster  the  economic  well-being  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  Its  people." 

The  economy  and  welfare  of  the  state  and 
nation  "are  Inseparably  related  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  steel  Industry  In  the  Common- 
wealth and  tn  the  other  states  of  the  United 
States." 

The  bill's  principal  sf>onsor.  Sen.  Albert 
R.  Pechan  ( R- Armstrong ) .  says  importation 
of  foreign  steel  has  had  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  Jobs  and  incomes  of  domestic  steel- 
workers. 

Last  year,  he  said,  foreign  producers  cap- 
tured almost  11  percent  of  the  American  steel 
market,  shipping  10  8  million  tons  of  finished 
steel  Into  the  country,  as  compared  with 
90  million  tons  produced  by  US.  steel  mills. 

Japan  led  the  way  last  year,  accounting 
for  5  million  tons,  or  45  percent  of  steel 
Imports. 

The  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council,  a 
Washington -based  trade  association  regis- 
tered as  an  agent  of  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment, has  written  to  legislators,  urging  de- 
feat of  the  bill,  and  warning  that  victims 
of  "the  proposed  discriminatory  legislation 
could  be  expected  to  reply  In  kind." 

Pennsylvania  firms  export  nearly  HOC  mil- 
lion worth  of  goods  to  Japan  each  year,  em- 
ploying some  10.000  residents  In  the  process, 
the  trade  council  noted. 

The  state  Department  of  Commerce  also 
has  heard  from  British.  Italian  and  West 
German  consular  officials  in  Philadelphia,  In 
opposition  to  the  measure 

The  officials  offered  A^appear  before  the 
Legislature  If  Invited .^dward  D.  Smith, 
deputy  commerce  secretary,  said  yesterday. 

Smith  said  his  department  has  no  stated 
position  on  the  legislation. 

Rep.  Herbert  Finrtnan  (D-Phlla.).  House 
Minority  Leader,  said  he  has  written  to 
Washington  to  solicit  the  government's  views 
of  the  pending  bill. 

Fineman  suggested  that  the  Legislature.  If 
It  passed  the  bill  might  be  Injecting  Itself 
Into  foreign  affairs,  a  subject,  he  said,  best 
left  to  the  federal  government. 


The  legislators  know  how  dangerous 
the  situation  is  but  apparently  Congress- 
men cannot  see  the  forests  for  the  trees. 

They  know  that  one  steel  industry 
earning  an  average  of  approximately  $12 
a  ton  pi-ofit  cannot  undersell  a  foreign 
steel  industry  dumping  in  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket at  S35  less  a  ton  than  the  U.S.  selling 
price.  They  cannot  meet  the  competition 
any  more  than  the  worried  butterfat  pro- 
ducers can  in  the  dain,-  industries. 

The  butterfat  producers  cannot  do  It 
according  to  Secretary  Freeman  and  the 
President,  and  yet  they  have  our  escape 
hatch  down  while  they  dump  their  sur- 
plu.s  milk  and  butter,  but  steel  just  shuts 
down  its  furnaces  and  sends  the  steel- 
workers  home  to  dodge  the  bill  collectors. 

Here'.s  an  interesting  .set  of  statistics. 
The  USDA  dairy  support  program  has 
purchased,  from  June  1  to  June  27,  1967, 
in  less  than  6  months.  5.5  billion  pounds 
of  milk  equivalent  and  yet  the  whole  im- 
port total  expected  for  this  year  is  ap- 
proximately 4  3  billion  pounds  of  milk 
equivalent. 

A  suspicious  person  might  want  to  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Freeman  was  not  really 
protecting  the  Midwest  farmer  but  was 
reacting  the  same  as  any  steel  producer 
who  had  a  warehouse  full  of  steel  and 
watched  a  foreign  ship  unloading  at  his 
door.  I  am  afraid  that  the  best  freetrader 
amone.'^t  us  bleeds  like  a  protectionist 
when  his  own  pocketbook  pinches  his 
finger. 

Long  ago  a  distinguished  Member  of 
Congre.'^s,  who  is  with  us  today,  suggested 
I  support  the  proposal  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  buy  up  all  the  surplus  prod- 
ucts, pay  s*)sidies  to  the  industries,  and 
then  when  the  warehouses  get  full  take 
the  goods  out  and  dump  them  in  the 
oceans.  He  figured  this  would  ehminate 
unemployment  compensation,  relief,  et 
cetera,  and  be  cheaper  in  the  long  run. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  come 
with  a  variation,  but  about  the  same  Idea. 
He  cut  off  imports  when  the  dairy  prod- 
ucts jam  up  the  warehouses.  I  would  sug- 
gest he  look  at  the  stockrooms  of  our  tex- 
tile-yarn plants  and  other  textile  pTSyits 

I  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  Ambas- 
sador Roth,  the  U.S.  architect  of  the 
Kennedy  round,  will  come  to  Congress 
soon  asking  that  relief  be  expedited  for 
injured  industries  and  unemployed 
workers  as  a  result  of  the  Kennedy  round 
agreements. 

Would  I  be  out  of  line  if  I  ask  that  we 
give  Mr.  Roth  the  job  of  aiding  the  in- 
jured industries,  retraining  and  feeding 
the  displaced  workers,  and  limit  the 
amount  he  can  spend  to  the  amount  of 
profit  we  make  in  our  exchange  of  trade 
with  foreign  countries  excluding  from 
our  exports  such  items  as  military,  for- 
eign aid  and  U.S.  food  shipments.  CABE 
packages,  and  other  services  paid  for  by 
the  U.S.  citizens.  In  plain  words,  all  the 
steel  surplus  dollars  earned  in  the  steel 
trade  being  given  to  the  injured  steel- 
workers,  and  on  down  the  line. 

Now  really,  Mr.  Speaker,  no  freetrader 
can  honestly  object  to  this  arrangement 
unless  he  has  been  kidding  all  of  us  all 
these  years  about  how  profitable  oi^r  for- 
eign trade  is  to  all  Americans. 

Incidentally,  I  close  this  phase  of  my 
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remarks  on  our  trade  policies  with  one 
last  observation.  I  do  not  think  trade 
makes  friends,  it  makes  competitors  and 
competitors  do  not  usually  help  each  sell 
each  others  goods.  . 

HAVE  FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1966  GENER- 
ATED  UNEMPLOYMENT? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas?  | 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
consideration  last  year  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1966.  a  num- 
ber of  statements  were  made  to  the  effect 
that  they  would  generate  unemployment, 
and  further,  that  past  amendments  had, 
in  fact,  created  additional  unemploy- 
ment. During  the  House  debate,  I  re- 
peatedly defended  the  amendments 
against  these  charges,  and  demonstrated 
the  invalidity  of  the  latter. 

Once  again,  however,  we  hear  the  old, 
familiar  refrains.  Indeed,  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business  con- 
ducted a  survey  and  decided  that  400,- 
000  workers  have  been  added  to  the  Na- 
tion's "hard-core  unemployables"  be- 
cause of  the  1966  changes. 

The   Department   of   Labor   recently 
concluded  an  evaluation  of  the  federa- 
tion's survey,  and  forwarded  the  results 
to  me.  The  Information  follows: 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Wage 
AND    Hour    and    Public    Con- 
tracts Divisions,  Office  of  the 
Administrator, 

Washington,  July  IS,  1967. 
Hon.  John  H.  Dent,  ■ 

House  of  Representatives.  ' 

Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Dent:  Recent  news- 
paper publicity  concerning  minimum  wage 
effects  has  made  much  of  the  fact  that  an 
estimHted  400.000  workers  would  become  un- 
emplojerl  because  of  the  1966  amendments 
to  tiie  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Because  of 
your  rponsorship  of  this  legislation  In  the 
Congress  and  because  of  your  continuing  In- 
terest in  the  area  of  minimum  wages,  I  would 
like  to  pi:s  along  to  you  the  results  of  our 
Investigation  of  the  basis  for  these  estimates. 

As  the  enclosed  statement  Indicates,  we 
have  concluded  that  the  estimate  Is  based 
on  a  survey  which  is  not  statistically  relia- 
ble. The  contents  of  the  attached  statement 
may  be  useful  to  you  In  responding  to  ques- 
tions concerning  the  effects  of  the  1966 
amendments. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Clarence  T.  Lundquist, 

Administrator. 

Evaluation  of  Statement  Regarding  Adverse 
Effects  of  the   1966  Amendments 

At  V  lur  suggestion  I  looked  Into  the  basis 
(or  an  article  In  the  Chicago's  American  of 
June  21,  1967  which  carried  the  headline 
'Wage  Law  Brings  Layoff  of  400,000."  This 
article  and  a  number  of  similar  artlcels  In 
the  Washington  Post,  the  Washington  Star, 
and  the  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  are 
based  on  press  releases  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Business. 

We  have  thoroughly  Investigated  the  sur- 
vey questionnaire  and  responses  upon  which 


the  Federation  bases  its  findings  and  we  are 
convinced  that  the  conclusions  are  based  on 
a  series  of  conjectures  and  assumptions  that 
are  without  factual  foundation. 

According  to  the  most  recent  release  (June 
27)  of  the  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business — the  findings  are  based  on  re- 
plies by  40,000  of  the  235,587  members  of  the 
Federation  who  voluntarily  elected  to  com- 
plete a  special  questionnaire.  On  the  basis 
of  this  limited  response  the  Federation  con- 
cludes that  400,000  workers  have  been  added 
to  the  Nation's  "hard  corps  unemployables" 
due  to  the  Imposition  of  the  Wage-Hour  law. 
Additional  assumptions  are  made  to  arrive 
at  an  estimated  2  million  people  who  by 
year's  end  "will  be  forced  to  look  to  relief, 
welfare  or  some  other  assistance." 

According  to  the  Federation's  t)wn  re- 
leases— and  these  releases  are  most  difficult 
to  follow — the  conclusions  are  based  on  the 
following  findings: 

(1)  40,000  Independent  businesses  which 
are  members  of  the  Federation  voluntarily 
returned  completed  questionnaires  In  April. 
(In  previous  montfis  only  15,000  reported.) 

(2)  36.000  businesses  reported  either  em- 
ployment Increases  or  no  change  In  employ- 
ment between  April  1966  and  April  1967. 

(3)  4,000  businesses  reported  employment 
declines  over  the  year. 

(4)  17.299  fewer  employees  were  employed 
by  the  4.000  businesses  which  reported  de- 
clines. 

(5)  3.459  employees  out  of  the  17.299  were 
said  to  have  been  dropped  because  of  the 
minimum  wage  law. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  their  projections  the 
Federation  assumed  that  the  40,000  volun- 
tary respondents  who  completed  question- 
naires In  the  month  of  April  were  repre- 
sentative of  ^elr  entire  membership  of 
235,587  Independent  businesses  and  further 
that  their  membership  Is  representative  of 
a  total  universe  of  4.7  million  nonagrlcul- 
tural  Independent  businesses.  An  additional 
assumption  was  made  that  the  findings  re- 
ported in  April  by  these  40,000  reporters 
would  continue  throughout  the  year.  A  far 
better  case  could  be  made  for  the  fact  that 
the  more  vocal  opponents  to  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  legislation  would  complete  a 
questionnaire  entitled  "Present  YOUR  Case 
to  the  Government"  and  that  the  data 
reported  are  not  representative  of  employ- 
ment trends  in  establishments  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  organization  and  even  less  so 
of  business  generally. 

The  reaUy  significant  conclusions  which 
can  be  drawn  from  the  survey  are  that  only 
10  percent  of  the  reporting  members  in- 
dicated employment  declines  and  that  80 
percent  of  them  indicated  that  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  was  not  a  factor.  The 
last  factor  is  particularly  Important  In  that 
the  questionnaire  is  designed  to  zero  In  only 
on  the  minimum  wage  as  a  reason  for  em- 
ployment declines.* 

When  I  talked  to  you  I  indicated  that  I 
would  not  only  look  into  the  basis  for  the 
story  In  the  Chicago's  American  but  I  would 
also  pull  together  for  you  whatever  Informa- 


'The  questionnaire  "Present  your  Case  to 
Government"  included  a  5-part  section  on 
employment  as  follows: 

What  has  been  your  employment  trend? 

Please  give  the  niunber  of  your  em- 
ployees   

If  number  of  employees  is  same  now  as 
last  yean  please  check  [     ] 

If  number  of  employees  Is  now  greater, 
please  give  additional  number  of  employees 
hired  - 

If  fewer  employees  now  than  year  ago, 
please  give  number  dropped 

If  employees  were  dropped,  was  it  because 
of  the  1968  Mlnimiun  Wage  increase? 
Yes  [     ]  No  [     1 

Your  comments 


tlon  we  now  have  on  the  effects  of  the  re- 
cent change  In  law.  As  you  know,  we  are 
scheduled  to  send  to  Congress  In  January 
1968  a  series  of  reports  on  the  effects  of  the 
minimum  wage  law.  These  reports  are  now 
In  the  process  of  being  developed  and  It  is 
too  early  yet  to  draw  any  firm  conclusions. 
However,  some  more  general  data  are  avail- 
able which  indicate  clearly  that  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  by  the  Federation  with  respect 
to  employment  trends  between  April  '66- 
April  '67  are  unfounded  and  erroneous  and 
the  dire  predictions  for  the  future  are  based 
on  faulty  assumptions. 

According  to  regularly  published  BLS 
data — between  AprU  1966  and  April  1967: 

The  number  of  unemployed  has  declined 
by  63,000. 

The  number  of  employees  on  nonagrlcul- 
tural  payrolls  has  increased  by  2,062.000. 

In  industry  divisions  most  affected  by  re- 
cent minimum  wage  changes: 

The  number  of  retail  trade  employees  has 
increased  by  244,000. 

The  number  of  employees  In  the  service 
and  mlscellaneotis  Industry  has  increased  by 
522,000. 

In  those  Individual  retail  and  service  in- 
dustry lines  most  affected  by  the  recent 
minimum  wage  changes: 

The  number  of  variety  store  employees 
has  increased  by  7.200. 

The  number  of  employees  of  restaurants 
7ios  increased  by  78,900. 

The  number  of  employees  of  hotels  and 
motels  has  increased  by  6,700. 

The  number  of  employees  of  laundries, 
cleaning  and  dyeing  planta  has  increased  by 
700. 

special    WAGE-HOtlll    REPORTS 

We  have  alerted  each  of  the  regional  offices 
throughout  the  country  to  transmit  to  us  on 
a  regular  basis  reports  of  effects  on  the 
changes  In  the  law.  Despite  our  emphasis 
on  this  program,  as  of  June  30,  1967,  we  had 
received  only  211  reports  of  which  only  61 
Involved  employee  layoffs  or  shutdowns.  Re- 
view has  already  been  completed  on  39  of 
these.  In  the  completed  group  are  6  "re- 
ported" plant  shutdowns  and  33  plants  re- 
ported to  have  laid  off  workers. 

Follow-ups  of  the  scheduled  shutdowns 
disclosed  that  2  of  the  6  shutdowns  never 
took  place.  One  shutdown  occurred  but  the 
plant  has  since  reopened.  Of  the  three  estab- 
lishments which  have  not  reopened,  one  was 
a  small  hospital  which  Indicated  that  medi- 
care was  a  factor.  The  other  two  were  a 
nursing  home  with  10  employees  and  a  glove 
manufacturing  establishment  which  em- 
ployed 8  workers. 

Of  the  33  reports  of  actual  or  Impending 
employee  layoffs — 15  establishments  were 
found  to  have  had  no  layoffs.  7  overstated 
the  extent  of  prospective  layoffs  and  2  re- 
hired not  only  the  workers  who  had  been  laid 
off  but  added  workers  as  well.  For  the  estab- 
lishments which  actually  laid  off  workers — 
and  did  not  rehire  them,  a  total  of  52  work- 
ers were  Involved. 

On  the  positive  side  of  the  picture  there 
have  been  a  slgnficant  number  of  reports 
which  Indicated  that  the  amendments  have 
had  beneficial  effects  In  that  the  higher 
wages  have  (1)  removed  competitive  Inequi- 
ties (2)  attracted  a  higher  caliber  of  worker 
(3)  reduced  labor  turnover  (4)  resulted  In 
more  efficient  utilization  of  workers  and  (5) 
made  it  advantageous  to  reduce  overtime  and 
hire  additional  workers. 

In  summing  up.  I  want  to  repeat  again 
that  it  is  too  early  yet  to  outline  with  preci- 
sion all  the  Implications  of  the  recent 
changes  In  the  law.  However,  frqm  statisti- 
cally reliable  data  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  and  from  all  reports  to  Wage  and 
Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divisions  from 
our  network  of  regional  and  field  oflSclalB.  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Initial 
adjustment  to  the  $1.40  minimum  wage  for 
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prevloualy  covered  workers,  to  the  $1.00  mini- 
mum wage  for  newly  covered  workers  and 
to  the  broad  extension  of  coverage  ha«  been 
accomplished  without  adverse  effects  on  em- 
ployment. 

OEORGE  MEANY  POINTS  TO 
ACHIEVEMENTS  AND  UNFINISHED 
BUSINESS  IN  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
MOVEMENT 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Corman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  George 
Meany,  AFL-CIO  president,  sent  a 
thoughtful  message  of  greeting  to  the 
58th  annual  convention  of  the  NAACP, 
recently  held  in  Boston.  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  text  of  his 
message,  which  Is  quoted  below. 

Having  been  through  the  crucible  of 
the  labor  movement's  struggle  to  Im- 
prove the  lot  of  the  worklngman,  Mr. 
Meany  knows  that,  while  much  has  been 
accomplished  through  peaceful  and  con- 
stitutional means,  there  Is  still  much  to 
be  done  to  eliminate  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  this  country.  We  can  be  Justly 
proud  of  the  achievements  the  civil 
rights  movement  has  attained  through 
enactments  by  this  legislative  body.  Mr. 
Meany,  in  his  letter,  calls  our  urgent  at- 
tention to  the  vital  Improvements  that 
are  still  needed. 

The  API/-CIO  is  again  happy  to  have  the  op. 
portunlty  to  extend  greetings  to  the  NAACP 
at  thls^lts  59th  Annual  Convention.  In  the 
past  few  years  we  have  seen  significant 
dumges  In  this  country  brought  about  by 
the  struggle  to  eliminate  segregation  and 
dlecrlmlnatlon  In  America.  The  activities  of 
the  NAACP  have  been  crucial  to  these 
achievements. 

Tet  America  la  far  from  out  of  the  woods 
In  reaching  our  goals  of  equal  opportunity 
for  all  our  citizens.  Indeed  for  many  thou- 
■antU.  especially  In  the  heart  of  our  large 
urban  centers,  the  Important  galn.s  of  the 
last  decade  have  had  too  little  sl^nlflcance. 
This  has  led  some  to  question  whether  civil 
rights  struggles  had  been  In  vain  and  civil 
rights  achievements  have  had  any  meaning 

We  In  the  trade  union  movement  have  had 
some  experience  In  evaluating  progress  to- 
wards goals  on  one  hand  and  unfinished 
problems  on  the  other  We  see  no  advantage 
in  downgrading  our  own  achievements,  be- 
cause there  Is  still  unfinished  business  on 
the  agenda.  .\t  the  same  time  we  are  aware 
of  the  dangers  of  complacency. 

The  civil  rlghu  movement  and  Its  friends 
can  be  proud  of  what  has  been  done  already 
by  peaceful  and  constitutional  means.  It 
wUl  continue  to  expand  Its  work  In  eliminat- 
ing discrimination  from  all  walks  of  life. 
In  spite  of  misunderstandings  and  provoca- 
tions. 

Another  legislative  battle  Is  still  necessary. 
The  Civil  Rights  BlU  of  1967  contains  at  least 
four  vital  sections:  Protection  for  those  using 
existing  civil  rights  legislation  from  Intimida- 
tion and  physical  harassment:  a  guarantee 
that  the  Jury  system  will  be  free  of  discrimi- 
nation. (These  are  crucial  If  our  system  of 
•qtial  rights  under  the  law  Is  to  be  meaning- 
ful for  all.)  An  amendment  to  Title  vn  of 
the  1964  Civil  RlghU  Act.  giving  the  Equal 
employment  Opportunity  Commission  the 
authority  to  issue  cease  and  desist  orders: 


and  a  title  which  sets  up  a  national  fair 
housing  law.  While  equal  access  to  housing 
Is  Important  In  Itself,  It  Is  also  crucial  to 
the  attainment  of  many  other  goals  that  are 
now  statutory  principles. 

Even  more  important  Is  the  Implementa- 
tion of  and  compliance  with  already  exist- 
ing legislation,  especially  In  the  areas  of  em- 
ployment  and  education  and  we — as  well  as 
you — are  working  on  these  too. 

But  It  becomes  Increasingly  clear  that 
ellmlnatlni;  discrimination  Is  not  sufficient 
for  the  achievement  of  equal  opportunity. 
Pull  employment,  better  school.^,  adequate 
housing,  protection  of  the  aged,  higher  mini- 
mum wages,  medicare  and  the  benefits  of 
union  representation  are  necessary  ingredi- 
ents for  the  achievement  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity 

As  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  stated 
In  August  1964,  the  right  to  service  In  a 
restaurant  or  hotel  has  no  meaning  for  those 
with  no  money  to  spend:  the  right  to  a  Job 
Is  osdy  meaningful  If  there  are  Jobs  to  be 
filled  and  the  right  to  education  requires 
adequate  schools  as  well  as  access  to  them. 

In  all  of  these  matters,  the  AFLr-CIO  has 
a  commitment  for  equality  and  equal  op- 
portunity for  all,  for  an  end  to  poverty 
and  for  a  healthy  economy  and  an  expanded 
standard  of  living  for  aU. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  whether  we 
continue  to  make  progress  and  solve  our 
social  and  economic  problem  depends  on  the 
election  of  men  and  women  favorable  to  these 
alms  and  to  the  programs  which  make  them 
possible. 

Too  often  appeals  to  prejudice  and  racism 
have  diverted  many  of  our  citizens  from 
voting  In  their  own  Interests  and  In  the 
Interests  of  their  country  and  communities. 
I  am  sorry  to  see  that  this  tendency  has 
crept  Into  the  Ne^ro  community.  It  has  af- 
fected only  a  small  group  but  It  Is  worri- 
some nevertheless.  It  makes  more  Important 
than  ever  the  type  of  dynamic  but  respon- 
sible leadership  that  has  been  called  for  by 
your  executive  director. 

We  In  the  APlr-CIO  want — as  you  do — 
an  America  that  Is  true  to  Ite  promise  of 
equal  opportunity  for  all  citizens.  Working 
together  I  am  sure  we  will  achieve  It. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  REPRESEN- 
TATION IN  CONGRESS 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  CrtLER]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  IntroduclnK  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 396  on  March  7.  1967,  in  response 
to  President  Johnson's  message  to  the 
Con--ress  of  February  27.  1967.  In  that 
message  the  President  recommended  that 
the  Constitution  be  amended  to  provide 
one  Representative  for  the  Distrlc'  of  Co- 
lumbia In  the  House  and  to  authorize 
such  additional  representation  Uf  the 
House  and  Senate  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  add  by  legislation. 

House  Joint  Resolution  396  has  been 
drafted  on  the  basis  of  this  recommenda- 
tion. It  Is  a  simple  and  straightforward 
piece  of  legislation. 

Section  1  of  the  proposed  amendment 
would  assure  the  District  of  one  voting 
Representative,  and  would  grant  to  the 
Congress  the  authority  to  provide  by  leg- 
islation for  additional  representation  In 


the  House  of  Representatives,  and  in  the 
Senate  as  well,  up  to  the  representation 
which  the  District  would  be  entitled  to 
if  it  were  a  State. 

Section  2  would  enable  the  Congress 
to  enforce  this  amendment  by  appropri- 
ate legislation.  This  would  refer  in 
particular  to  the  question  whether  the 
number  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  should  be  permanently 
Increased  by  the  number  of  Representa- 
tives elected  from  the  liistrlct,  or 
whether  the  House  should  revert  to  the 
statutory  total  of  435  after  the  next 
decennial  census.  As  you  know,  the  latter 
alternative  was  adopted  In  the  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  Stateliood  Acts. 

Section  3  would  provide  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  should  not  modify  the 
provision  of  the  23d  amendment  pur- 
suant to  which  the  representation  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege is  limited  to  that  of  the  least  popu- 
lous State.  It  has  been  felt  that  any 
modification  of  that  provision  should  be 
considered  In  connection  with  other  as- 
pects of  electoral  college  reform. 

House  Joint  Resolution  395,  and  the 
similar  proposals  by  other  Members 
which  we  shall  consider  in  these  hear- 
ings, is  a  long  overdue  step  in  the  process 
of  broadeninc  the  elective  franchise. 
When  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  the 
right  of  the  people  to  participate  in  the 
Federal  Government  was  far  more 
limited  than  the  participation  mo.st  o! 
the  American  people  now  take  for 
granted.  The  first  half  century  of  the  Re- 
public saw  the  gradual  abolition  by  State 
legislation  of  property  requirements 
limiting  the  right  to  vote.  After  the  Civil 
War,  the  15th  amendment,  outlawed 
denials  of  the  right  to  vote  on  the  grounds 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude.  The  17th  amendment,  in  this 
century,  provided  for  the  popular  election 
of  Senators.  The  19th  amendment  pro- 
scribed sex  as  a  ground  for  the  denial  ol 
voting  rights.  Within  the  last  few  years, 
the  23d  amendment  gave  the  inhabitants 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  the  right  to 
participate  in  Presidential  elections,  and 
the  24th  abolished  poll  taxes  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  the  vote  in  Federal  elections. 

In  this  steady  march  toward  a  true  uni- 
versal franchise  in  the  United  States. 
there  is  only  one  significant  omission 
left:  The  inhabitants  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  been  found  worthy  to 
vote  for  President  and  Vice  President, 
but  not  for  Representati\'es  In  the  Na- 
tional Legislature.  There  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  this  distinction.  To  the  contrary. 
our  devotion  to  the  ideal  of  representa- 
tive government  requires  that  this  last 
flaw  be  abolished  as  speedily  as  possible. 
and  that  our  concept  of  representative 
government  be  extended  to  the  people 
of  our  Nation  s  Capital. 


WIRETAPPING  AITO  BUGGING: 
STRIKING  A  B.MANCE  BETWEEN 
PRIVACY  AND  LAW  ENFORCE- 
MENT 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mm-TiR]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wire- 
tapping and  bugging  has  become  one  of 
the  most  controversial  issues  to  come 
upon  the  judicial  scene  in  a  long  time. 

Though  these  techniques  serve  an  im- 
portant purpose  in  crime  detection,  their 
private  use  has  achieved  such  technical 
sophistication  as  to  infringe  upon  our 
most  basic  rights. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues a  very  interesting  article  written 
by  Kent  Greenawalt,  assistant  professor 
of  law  at  Columbia  University  and  pres- 
ently member  of  the  subcommittee  on 
wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  for  the 
Civil  Rights  Committee  of  the  New  York 
City  Bar  Association. 

The  article  appeared  in  the  May  1967 
issue  of  Judicature,  the  journal  of  the 
American  Judicature  Society,  and  fol- 
lows: 

WXRETAPPING  AND  BuCGING :  STRIKING  A  BAL- 
ANCE Between  Privacy  and  Law  Enforce- 
ment 

(Note. — This  article  Is  an  edited  version  of 
the  author's  commente  at  a  Postgraduate 
Conference  at  Columbia  Law  School,  March 
18.  1967.) 

(By  Kent  Greenawalt) 

The  conflict  between  Individual  privacy 
and  the  needs  of  law  enforcement  occurs  at 
a  number  of  points  In  oiu-  system  of  criminal 
justice.  It  Is  not  unique  to  wiretapping  and 
electronic  eavesdropping,  but  the  competing 
claims  In  that  area  do  have  their  own  spe- 
cial character.  They  are  qualitatively  differ- 
ent from  those  In  regard  to,  say,  confessions. 
The  kinds  of  crimes  and  criminals  affected 
are  different,  as  are  the  relevant  assertions 
•bout  Individual  freedom. 
,  Law  enforcement  officials,  almost  to  a  man, 
consider  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  val- 
uable weapons  In  the  fight  against  crime. 
They  are  most  helpful  In  regard  to  consen- 
sual crimes  and  crimes  of  a  continuing 
nature,  such  as  gambling,  prostitution,  nar- 
cotics offenses,  and  abortion.  Electronic  sur- 
Telllaa^e  may  also  be  effective  in  extortion 
and  kidnapping  cases,  but  in  the  ordinary 
■ituatlons  at  least,  the  victimized  party  will 
consent  to  police  overhearing.  The  claim  that 
using  electronic  devices  is  lmp>ortant  In  cer- 
tain national  security  cases  is  plausible  and 
often  made,  though,  understandably,  not 
well  documented.  Wiretapping  and  eaves- 
dropping are  of  little  assistance  in  solving 
the  relatively  spontaneous  crimes,  often 
committed  by  teenagers,  which  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  Increase  in  the  crime  rate. 

The  private  uses  for  wiretap  and  eavesdrop 
devices  are  varied,  and  mostly  unpleasant. 
Certain  firms  have  inserted  bugs  in  bath- 
rooms to  check  on  employee  loyalty.  Others 
have  stolen  business  secrets  with  electronic 
assistance.  Private  persons  have  hired  inves- 
tigators skilled  In  the  art  of  surveillance  to 
gather  evidence  of  adultery  for  divorce 
proceedings. 

In  a  superficial  sense  the  harmful  aspects 
of  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  are  ob- 
vious. Private  expressions  are  revealed  to  un- 
known auditors.  Since  an  electronic  device 
cannot  distinguish  between  guilty  and  In- 
nocent persons  or  between  relevant  and  ir- 
relevant conversations,  the  Invasion  of  pri- 
vacy is  necessarily  broad.  So.  it  has  been 
argued.  Is  the  Invasion  In  the  ordinary 
search,  which  uncovers  considerable  material 
unrelated  to  criminal  activity.  But  electronic 
•urveUlance  usually  takes  place  over  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time  and  is  much  more 
likely  to  sweep  In  things  of  value — the  ex- 
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presslons — of  completely  innocent  persons. 
The  tap  of  a  doctor  suspected  of  abortion  en- 
compyasses,  of  necessity,  all  the  confidential 
words  of  ordinary  patients. 

It  is  said  that  the  Invasion  of  privacy  by 
electronic  devices  Is  more  severe  than  that 
of  an  ordinary  search,  because  the  person  is 
unaware  It  Is  happening.  This  point,  it  seems 
to  me,  cuts  two  ways.  If  someone  does  not 
suspect  a  tap  or  a  bug  and  never  finds  out 
about  it,  he  experiences  no  Invasion  at  all. 
However,  to  the  extent  that  one  does  fear 
eavesdropping.  Ills  sense  of  privacy  will  be 
Invaded  and  his  freedom  of  expression  con- 
stricted whether  or  not  anyone  does  actually 
overhear  what  he  says.  For  me,  at  least,  the 
simple  knowledge  that  lines  are  occasionally 
crossed  and  operators  are  sometimes  nosey 
makes  a  slight  difference  In  my  telephone 
vocabulary.  That  Is  not  very  serious,  both  be- 
cause the  incidence  of  such  overhearing  is 
small  and  because  I  assume  If  it  does  occur, 
the  unknown  listener  la  not  Interested  in 
me.  But  If  no  one,  or  even  no  one  with  a  re- 
sponsible position  In  society,  had  confidence 
In  the  sanctity  of  his  most  private  conversa- 
tions, the  sacrifice  in  terms  of  human  pri- 
vacy would  be  telling.  It  la  difficult,  perhaps 
Impossible,  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  ex- 
isting level  of  electronic  surveillance  on  the 
willingness  of  most  persons  to  speak  their 
mind,  or  upon  their  more  generalized  sense 
of  privacy.  No  doubt  important  figures  in 
government,  business,  and  labor,  as  well  as 
criminals,  are  consciously  constrained  be- 
cause of  the  possibilities  of  overbearing,  but 
most  of  us  probably  are  not.  More  generally. 
the  growing  number  of  social  mechanisms 
for  overseeing  individual  lives,  commercial 
use  of  the  lie  detector  and  psychological  test- 
ing, the  imminence  of  centralized  data  banks, 
as  well  as  visual  and  audial  surveillance 
techniques,  pose  a  threat  to,  if  they  have  not 
already  impaired,  our  broad  sense  of  free- 
dom. The  level  of  eavesdropping  almost  cer- 
tainly has  some  effect  perhaps  minimal  on 
the  quality  of  life  of  even  those  who  are  not 
invaded  and  do  not  expect  to  be  Invaded. 

Recent  concern  with  electronic  surveil- 
lance Is  the  product  of  our  growing  concern 
for  privacy,  some  unsettling  revelations 
about  the  extent  of  wiretapping  and  eaves- 
dropping, and  frightening  advances  In  the 
art.  Electronic  surveillance  is  not  a  new 
phenomenon.  Soon  after  the  invention  of 
the  telegraph,  wiretappers  were  intercepting 
messages  and  as  early  as  1862  California 
passed  legislation  prohibiting  interception. 
Effective  techniques  for  tapping  telephones 
have  been  with  us  since  the  1890's.  What 
is  striking  about  our  time  Is  the  miniaturi- 
zation and  sophistication  of  snooping  de- 
vices. Defense  Is  becoming  increasingly  diffi- 
cult, if  not  Impossible.  Wiretappers  can  now 
use.  In  addition  to  direct  connection  and 
ordinary  induction  coll  taps,  devices  that  fit 
within  a  telephone  handset  and  allow  a  per- 
son in  a  waiting  room  or  lobby  to  record  calls 
going  on  Inside  an  office.  The  technological 
advance  In  bugging  devices  is  even  more  sig- 
nificant. A  detectaphone  placed  on  a  party 
wall  or  a  spiked  mike  Inserted  into  it  will 
pick  up  what  is  said  In  the  adjoining  room. 
Telescopic  and  parabolic  microphones  per- 
mit one  to  overhear  conversations  at  dis- 
tances of  over  100  yards.  An  even  more  aston- 
ishing advance  within^  the  range  of  existing 
technology,  but  nc  t  now  practical,  is  the  use 
of  ultrasonicwaves  or  laser  beams  to  pick  up 
minute  vibrations  from  window  panes  and 
thin  walls,  allowing  the  eavesdropper,  with- 
out physical  intrusion,  to  listen  from  a  safe 
distance  to  what  is  said  in  a  closed  room. 
The  miniaturization  of  microphones  and 
transmitters  has  made  the  task  of  discover- 
ing an  ordinary  bug  exceptionally  arduous. 
Microphones  the  size  of  a  sugar  cube  can  be 
secreted  in  furniture  and  attached  to  the 
electrical  system.  If  the  eavesdropper  pre- 
fers to  avoid  wiring,  he  can  employ  transmit- 
ters of  the  same  size.  One  of  the  more  Imagi- 


native varieties  is  In  the  form  of  an  olive  and 
can  be  dropped  Into  a  martini.  Miniature 
microphones  and  transmitters  can  even  be 
built  into  a  person's  clothing,  if  the  eaves- 
dropper Is  fortunate  enough  to  have  access 
to  It.  In  one  unit,  a  microphone,  submlnla- 
ture  transmitter,  and  battery  source  are 
placed  in  each  of  three  buttons;  conductive 
wire  that  matches  the  thread  Of  seams  find 
decoration  serves  as  the  antenna. 

The  capacity  for  secretive  visual  surveil- 
lance, outside  the  scope  of  this  discussion, 
has  grown  apace,  gummarlzlng  the  develop- 
ment nf  modern  techniques  for  physical  sur- 
veillance. Professor  Alan  Westin  has  written; 
"Technical  and  physical  difficulties  In  the 
application  of  the  new  devices  are  more  In 
the  nature  of  obstacles  to  be  overcome  by 
Ingenuity  than  fundamental  blocks  to  sur- 
veillance. Nor  have  available  counter-meas- 
ures yet  been  developed  as  effective  protec- 
tions for  the  average  citizen  .  .  .  the  capac- 
ity to  provide  reasonable  safeguards  for  In- 
dividual and  group  privacy,  a  central  as- 
stunptlon  of  man's  social  interaction  since 
the  dawn  of  civilization,  has  been  overtaken 
by  modern  surveillance  devices." ' 
,'  As  significant  as  the  qualitative  advance- 
^ment  In  sophistication  of  eavesdropping 
gadgets  is  their  econonUcal  production  and 
mass  distribution.  The  microphone  the  size 
of  a  piece  of  sugar  can  be  bought  for-  $10. 
Widespread  advertising  in  such  magazines  as 
Popular  Mechanics  and  Popular  Science  In- 
forms the  public  of  the  general  availability 
of  these  devices,  and  they  are  openly  sold  to 
private  Individuals  and  firms  as  well  as  to 
law  enforcement  officers.  Perhaps  the  most 
significant  safeguard  against  surveillance  is 
the  time  and  difficulty  Involved  In  setting  up 
and  monitoring  an  eavesdropping  system. 
For  ordinary  law  enforcement  purposes,  nor- 
mal investigative  techniques  are  simply  more 
efficient.  Needless  to  say,  the  time  and  en- 
ergy it  takes  to  eavesdrop  must  also  limit 
the  amount  of  private  snooping.  * 

By  almost  any  reckoning,  existing  legal 
rules  concerning  wiretapping  and  eavesdrop- 
ping are  In  somewhat  of  a  mess,  though 
some  would  argue  that  the  mess  is  a  viable 
one.  The  Supreme  Court,  5-4.  in  1928  sus- 
tained the  constitutional  validity  of  wire- 
tapping by  government  agents  In  Olmstead 
V.  United  States*  It  held  that  the  fourth 
amendment — which  protects  "the  right  of 
the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  person*, 
houses,  papers  and  effects,"  was  not  violated: 
first,  because  words  cannot  be  "seized."  and 
second,  because  the  tapping  of  wires  "at  a 
place  removed  from  the  defendant's  house 
is  not  a  search  within  the  amendment.  In 
his  classic  dissent — much  quoted  by  wiretap 
opponents — Justice  Brapdels  concluded: 

"The  makers  of  our  Constitution  under- 
took to  secure  conditions  to  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  They  recognized  the  significance 
of  man's  spiritual  nature,  af  his  feelings  and 
of  his  Intellect.  They  knew  that  only  a  part 
of  the  pain,  pleasure  and  satisfactions  of  life 
are  to  be  found  in  material  things.  They 
sought  to  protect  Americans  in  their  beliefs, 
their  thoughts,  their  emotions  and  their 
sensations.  They  conferred,  as  against  the 
Government,  the  rights  to  be  let  alone — the 
most  comprehensive  of  rights  and  the  right 
most  valued  by  men.  To  protect  that  right, 
every  unjustifiable  Instruslon  by  the  Gov- 
ernment upon  the  privacy  of  the  Individual, 
whatever  the  means  employed,  must  be 
deemed  a  violation  of  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment." » 

In  1942  in  Goldman  v.  United  States*  a 
case  Involving  a  detectaphone,  the  theory  of 
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Olnutead  was  extended  to  bugging.  But  In 
1961.  In  Silierman  v.  United  States.'*  the 
Court  distinguished  a  spiked  microphone 
from  the  Goldman  detectaphone.  The  micro- 
phone had  penetrated  the  party  wall  to  a 
heating  duct  in  the  defendant's  house  The 
Court  declined  to  go  beyond  Goldman  by.  In 
its  own  words,  "even  a  fraction  of  an  Inch," 
and  decided  that  overhearing  accomplished 
by  "an  unauthorized  physical  penetration" 
does  violate  the  Fourth  Amendment.  In  1964 
Clinton  V.  Virginia '  presented  the  embar- 
rassment of  a  record  that  did  not  Indicate 
whether  a  smaller  spiked  microphone  In- 
serted only  a  small  distance  Into  a  party 
wall  had  accomplished  a  physical  p>enetra- 
tlon.  The  Court  deftly  dl.sposed  of  the  case 
without  opinion,  reversing  the  state  court 
determination  of  admissibility. 

The  black  letter  law  now  Is  that  the  Consti- 
tution Is  not  violated  by  wiretapping  or 
eavee-dropplng  in  the  absence  of  physical 
Intrtielon  of  a  constitutionally-protected 
area.  But  theee  black  letters,  if  we  Judge  by 
the  language  of  Silverman  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  Clinton,  are  rather  shaky.  On  March 
13.  19«7  the  Court  granted  certiorari  in  a 
case  presenting  this  issue,  among  ethers.' 
Under  existing  constitutional  decisions,  one 
party  to  a  conversation  may  record  It  or 
transmit  it  to  law  enforcement  officers  even 
if  the  conversation  takes  place  on  the 
premlaea  of  the  party  against  whom  the 
evidence  Is  used,  but  the  durability  of  this 
rule — at  least  Ln  the  present  hroad  form — is 
also  open  to  question.  The  Court  has  not  yet 
decided  whether  a  court  order  based  on 
probable  caiise  can  validate  what  would 
otherwise  be  unconstitutional  eavesdropping. 
People  V,  Berger.  a  New  York  case  argpjed 
thU  term,  raises  that  problem.  Bugging,  op- 
ponents of  the  practice  claim,  is  by  its  nature 
a  general  exploratory  search,  it  is  a  search 
for  "mere  evidence."  •  and  it  takes  place 
without  notice  to  the  owner  of  the  searched 
premises.  Under  traditional  search  and  seiz- 
ure rules  any  one  of  these  factors  might  be 
enough  to  damn  the  practice,  once  it  is 
granted  that  the  fourth  amendment  Is  at 
all  relevant. 

To  some  extent,  federal  and  state  statutes 
have  filled  in  the  gap  left  open  by  Olmstead. 
Section  605  of  the  Federal  Communication 
Act  provides  that  "no  person  not  being  au- 
thorized by  the  sender  shall  Intercept  any 
communication  and  divulge  or  publish  the 
existence,  contents  .  .  or  meaning  of  such 
Intercepted  communication.  .  .  ."  Doubts 
as  to  whether  the  language  of  this  1934 
statute  was  Intended  to  apply  to  telephones 
at  all.  to  Intrastate  as  well  as  interstate  calls, 
and  to  the  activities  of  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers, have  all  been  resolved  by  an  expan- 
sive reading  nf  the  statutory  prohibition 
Since  divulgence  of  a  wiretap  is  prohibited, 
wiretap  evidence  Is  inadmissible  In  federal 
courts  The  Court  has  also  excluded  the 
fruits  of  such  evidence 

The  opinion  in  Bi^nanti  v.  United  States' 
in  1957  indicated  with  crystal  clarity  that  the 
federal  legislation  preempts  state  laws  legal- 
izing wiretapping  Nonetheleea,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  policeman  who  introduces  wire- 
tap evidence  In  state  proceedings  commits  a 
federal  crime,  the  Court  in  1952  held  that  the 
statute  did  not  require  suppression  of  such 
evidence  "  and  has  denied  certiorari  In  niore 
recent  cases  nilslng  the  same  issue.-- 
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A  1941  memorandum  sent  by  Attorney 
General  Jackson  to  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee outlined  an  interpretation  of  §  GOd  on 
which  federal  law  enforcement  agencies  have 
since  relied  The  only  otfense,  this  theory 
goes.  Is  intt-rcepllon  and  divulgence;  thus 
t.ipplng  Itself  is  permissible,  and  since  luter- 
departmental  comniunlcatlou  Is  not  divul- 
gence, that  is  all  right  too.  That  this  ingeni- 
ous re.idlng  has  not  been  repudiated  by  the 
Court  IS  probably  the  result  of  lack  oi  op- 
portunity, rather  than  approval.  What  rele- 
vant language  Is  to  be  found  In  the  Courts 
oplmons  certainly  points  to  a  different  inter- 
pretation. 

Wide  variation  exists  among  states,  but 
there  has  been  a  trend  since  1955  toward 
tightening  up  wiretapping  and  eavesdrop- 
ping laws.  Some  forbid  all  wiretapping. 
Others  permit  wiretapping  only  by  law  en- 
forcement ortlcers  usder  ex  parte  court  orders. 
One  state,  Illinois,  prohibits  both  police  and 
private  eavesdropping  by  any  device.  Pour 
other  states  make  electronic  eavesdropping 
subject  to  the  same  court  order  requirements 
as  wiretapping,  and  forbid  private  eavesdrop- 
ping 

Under  the  Supreme  Court's  Interpretation 
of  §  605,  It  a  party  consents,  law  enforcement 
officers  can  listen  to  a  telephone  conversa- 
tion, at  least  so  long  as  they  listen  on  a 
regularly-used  telephone  extension."  The 
state  statutes  that  prohibit  eavesdropping, 
with  two  exceptions,  allow  a  party  to  a  con- 
versation to  record  it  or  consent  to  eaves- 
dropping by  someone  else. 

Assessing  the  effect  of  any  criminal  legisla- 
tion Is  difficult  since  we  cannot  be  sure  what 
would  have  happened  In  Its  absence.  The 
problem  is  magnified  with  regard  to  wlre- 
(ftipplng  and  bugging,  because  there  Is  so 
little  hard  knowledge  about  their  extent. 
We  do  know,  however,  that  i  605  has  not 
stopped  wiretapping.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Interpretation  of  the  law  h;is  allowed 
limited  federal  wiretapping.  According  to  the 
best  evidence  we  have,  tapping  of  public  and 
private  phones  occurs  In  states  with  permis- 
sive laws,  restrictive  laws,  and  no  laws  It  is 
done  by  law  enforcement  agents  for  law  en- 
forcement purposes  when  It  Is  authorized, 
and  I  here  the  estimates  of  incidence  vary 
widely  I  when  it  is  not  authorized  It  Is  oc- 
casionally done  by  law  enforcement  agents 
for  their  own  purpc«es,  such  as  shakedowns. 
It  Is  done  by  private  Individuals. 

Relatively  few  private  persons  have  been 
successfully  proeecuted  for  illegal  wiretap  ac- 
tivities. Prosecutions  of  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers are  even  rarer  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. In  part  because  the  FBI  has  been 
tapping  and  In  part  because  of  permissive 
state  laws,  has  not  attacked  st<ite  officers  who 
tap  and  testify  about  the  evidence  obtained. 
State  officials  have  been  undersUmdably 
hesitant  to  prosecute  police  who  dlsnbey  local 
l.iws  forbidding  tapping  or  requiring  court 
orders  They  are  als<3  deterred  from  bringing 
private  prosecutions  by  the  questionable 
legality  of  their  own  activities,  a  desire  not 
to  create  a  public  outcry  against  all  tapping, 
and  perhaps  by  the  wishes  of  the  telephone 
comp.iny  The  police  may  depend  on  the 
assistance  of  company  officials  to  t.ap,  and 
the  company  does  not  want  the  public  to  lose 
faith  In  the  privacy  of  the  telephone  Since 
there  Is  no  federal  law  concerning  electronic 
eavesdropping  and  few  states  yet  have  ap- 
plicable statutes.  It  proceeds  tor  the  most 
part  undeterred  except  by  the  laws  of 
criminal  trespas-s  und  breaking  and  entering 
and.  Insofar  as  the  police  are  concerned,  the 
excIaslon.uy  ru:e  of  constitutional  law. 

If  our  present  legal  situation  with  regard 
to  elaborate  surveillance  Is  not  Intolerable, 
it  Is  at  least  highly  Illogical  Some  defense 
of  It  can  be  made.  Federal  officers  can  tap 
when  they  deem  It  essential,  though  the 
evidence  is  Inadmissable.  The  states,  despite 


appearances,  are  left  wide  flexibility  to  deal 
with  the  problem  as  they  choose. 

At  the  very  least,  however,  some  adjust- 
ments in  existing  law  are  called  for,  and  I 
believe  more  fundamental  changes  are 
needed  Plainly  we  need  more  effective  pro- 
hibition of  private  wiretapping  and  eaves- 
dropping The  notion  that  divulgence  is  a 
part  of  the  crime  under  §  605  excludes  pri- 
vate p.irtles  who  have  no  need  to  divulge 
what  they  intercept  Since  virtually  no  one 
argues  that  the  social  benefits  of  private 
wiretapping  outweigh  Its  harmful  effects,  all 
private  wlretapplnp;  without  the  consent  of 
one  party  should  be  prohibited  by  federal 
statute,  and  private  damage  actions,  as  well 
as  criminal  sanctions,  should  be  provided  for. 

Another  obvlovis  change  Is  that  eaves- 
dropping law  must  be  brought  Into  parity 
with  wiretapping  law.  Electronic  bugging 
poses  a  greater  long-run  threat  to  privacy 
than  wiretapping.  Tapping  creates  Insecurity 
only  about  the  use  of  one's  phone,  and  the 
very  nature  of  our  telephone  system  pre- 
cludes absolute  certainty  of  privacy.  Bug- 
ging, on  the  other  hand,  may  reach  any  con- 
versation, at  one's  office,  at  one's  home.  In 
one's  bed.  even  on  a  boat  In  the  middle  of 
a  lake.  To  the  extent  of  its  power,''  the  fed- 
eral Rovernment  should  conform  its  eaves- 
dropping law  to  Its  wiretap  law,  and  If  there 
are  gaps  left,  these  should  be  filled  in  by 
the  states 

Insofar  as  constitutional  principles  are 
concerned,  the  distinction  between  overhear- 
ing with  a  physical  intrusion  and  over- 
hearing without  such  Intrusion  Is  not  now 
tenable.  If  It  ever  has  been.  As  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas  Bald  concurring  in  Silverman,  com- 
paring the  spiked  mike  in  that  case  with  the 
detectophone  in  Goldman: 

"Was  not  the  wrong  In  both  cases  done 
when  the  Intimacies  of  the  home  were  tap- 
ped, recorded,  or  revealed?  The  depth  of  the 
penetration  of  the  electronic  device — even 
the  degree  of  Its  remoteness  from  the  Inside 
of  the  house — is  not  the  measure  of  the 
injury  "  ■* 

We  now  come  to  the  more  difficult  ques- 
tions Should  law  enforcement  tapping  and 
bugging  be  permitted?  If  so.  in  what  sorts  of 
circumstances  and  by  what  sorts  of  officials. 

Although  eavesdropping  may  be  eifectlve  In 
gathering  evidence  in  some  cases,  the  possi- 
bilities of  abuses  and  the  social  damage  that 
would  occtir  even  without  abuse  are  too  sig- 
nificant to  allow  tapping  and  bugging  when- 
ever law  enforcement  officers  think  It  would 
be  helpful  Many  officials  are  willing  to  forego 
authority  to  tap  in  all  cases,  if  their  right  to 
tap  in  certain  circumstances  Is  assured. '• 
Unfortunately  there  Is  disagreement  among 
those  who  favor  limited  wiretapping  as  to 
Just  what  sorts  of  crimes  should  give  rise  to 
tapping. 

Legislation  proposed  In  1062  would  have 
allowed  tapping  by  federal  officers  for  crimes 
affecting  national  security,  the  transmission 
of  gambling  Information,  and  travel  or  trans- 
portation in  aid  of  racketeering  enterprises, 
and  by  both  federal  and  state  authorities  In 
ca.T.es  of  murder,  kidnapping,  extortion. 
bribery,  narcojics  o.'Tenses,  and  conspiracies 
to  C/ommlt  alW  these  offenses  l,et  us  look  at 
each  of  theseiategorles.  If  we  assume  that 
electronic  srfn'elUance  Is  really  an  essential 


"  Ratbun    v.    United    States.    355    U.S.    107 


■'  I  believe  th  it  the  Administration's  view 
of  the  limits  of  federal  power  is  too  conserva- 
tive in  light  nf  Kitzenbach  v  Morgan.  384 
U.S.  641  1 1966  I  See  letter  of  Acting  Attorney 
General  Clark  to  Sen.  Earl  Long,  reprinted 
Cong.  Rec.  70th  Cong.  V.  113,  No.  19,  Feb.  8, 
1967 

■•365  US  505,  at  513. 
'  "  Some  proponents  of  limited  wiretapping 
and  bugging  suggest  very  strict  procedural 
safeguards  In  Ueu  of,  or  In  addition  to,  limits 
on  the  classes  of  offenses  for  which  electronic 
devices  can  be  used.  Although  space  pre- 
cludes discussion  of  these  poeslbilltles  here, 
they  deserve  the  most  serious  consideration. 


My  19,  1967 


should    be 
invasion  of 
sanction    it   we 


tool  for  combatting  foreign  subversion  and 
intelligence  activities — and  that  cause  has 
not  been  publicly  proved — we 
ready  to  sanction  the  necessary 
Privacy:  and  If  we  don't 
should  expect  that  It  will  take  place  anyway. 
It  is  not  at  all  obvious,  however,  that  nation- 
al security  requires  criminal  convictions 
based  on  the  evidence  obtained  or  leads  from 
the  evidence.  Though  It  seems  illogical  to 
permit  a  tap  but  not  the  introduction  of  Its 
evidence,  this  may  be  a  necessary  comprom- 
ise between  the  need  to  tap  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  abuse.  Little  showing  has  been 
made  to  Indicate  that  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping  are  particularly  effective  tech- 
niques for  solving  murders,  and  even  less 
that  murders  would  be  deterred  by  whatever 
minimal  law  enforcement  gains  are  achieved, 
•nii  costs  are  too  great  to  Justify  tapping  In 
milder  cases.  I  have  already  suggested  that 
the  kidnapping  and  extortion  cases  may  be 
handled  by  allowing  overhearing  with  the 
consent  of  one  of  the  parties.  Taps  and  bugs 
may  well  be  effective  tools  In  bribery  cases, 
but  they  would  often  be  directed  at  public  of- 
ficials. The  Inhibition  on  open  discussion  by 
public  servants  and  the  particularly  perni- 
cious possibility  of  abuse  of  these  techniques 
for  political  reasons  suggest  that  the  price  is 
too  great  here. 

Insofar  as  gambling,  narcotic  offenses,  and 
racketeering  offenses  are  concerned,  we  need 
ask  three  questions.  Are  electronic  devices 
effective?  Are  these  crimes  serious  enough 
to  Justify  their  use?  If  not.  are  these  offenses 
■o  connected  to  organized  crime  that  au- 
thority to  tap  Is  needed  to  bring  our  coun- 
try's criminal  warlords  to  Justice?  Some  op- 
ponents of  tapping  have  argued  that  only 
lazy  law  enforcement  officials  need  to  tap, 
that  it  accomplishes  little  that  cannot  be 
done  by  ordinary  means.  It  Is  true  that  the 
use  of  Informers  and  police  In  disguise  Is 
Instrumental  In  enforcement  of  the  narcotics 
and  gambling  laws,  but  particularly  In  re- 
gard to  the  higher-ups.  I  find  rather  per- 
suasive the  contention  that  eaves-dropplng 
is  often  more  effective  and  sometimes  Indte- 
pensable.  But  the  cost  is  considerable.  Gen- 
eral authorization  would  allow  the  police  to 
tap  the  phones  of  a  great  number  of  low 
level  suspected  criminals  and  their  clients  to 
•olve  crimes  which  do  not  elicit  a  high  de- 
gree of  moral  condemnation,  crimes.  It  might 
be  added,  which  involve  a  particular  danger 
of  police  shakedowns.  For  me.  the  assertion 
that  wiretapping  is  necessary  for  effective  en- 
forcement of  the  gambling  laws  Is  a  more 
persuasive  argument  for  legalizing  gambling 
than  for  permitting  wiretapping. 

Can  the  price  be  Justified  as  one  we  must 
pay  if  our  society  Is  not  to  be  undermined 
by  organized  crime?  Perhaps  widespread  tap- 
ping of  underlings  really  is  necessary  to  catch 
the  big  fish,  but  we  should,  in  my  view,  ex- 
haust every  other  avenue  before  we  accept 
that  Judgment.  We  should  also  examine  what 
the  effect  on  organized  crime  would  be  If  we 
altered  the  substantive  criminal  law  to  elim- 
inate some  of  the  offenses,  such  as  gambling, 
that  provide  much  of  Its  revenue.  Another 
suggestion  made  is  that  we  allow  wiretapping 
and  bugging  only  against  the  higher-ups  In 
organized  crime.  This  would  permit  Intensive 
"intelligence"  efforts  leading  to  proof  of  crim- 
inality of  those  already  known  to  be  heavily 
Involved  In  criminal  activities.  Perhaps  this 
is  more  acceptable,  but  the  problem  of  defi- 
nition is  a  difficult  one.  and  there  Is  some- 
thing unsavory  about  laws  directed  at  types 
of  persons  rather  than  offenses. 

A  few  general  observations  seem  relevant 
to  me  to  the  decisions  whether  to  allow  any 
electronic  surveillance  and,  if  so,  In  which 
cases.  The  more  officers  who  make  legitimate 
use  of  electronic  devices,  the  wider  will  be 
their  availability  for  unsanctioned  use,  and 
the  more  complex  the  Job  of  keeping  them 
out  of  private  hands.  The  more  circumstances 
In  which  use  Is  allowed,  the  more  difficult  It 
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becomes  to  draw  a  meaningful  moral  line 
between  permitted  and  prohibited  use.  and 
the  harder  It  is  to  expect  officers  to  eschew 
unauthorized  uses. 

On  the  basis  of  what  we  now  know,  I  be- 
lieve wiretapping  and  electronic  eavesdrop- 
ping without  the  consent  of  any  party  to  the 
conversation '"  should  be  outlawed  In  all 
cases  not  Involving  nationals  security.'"  In 
these  circumstances  use  should  be  limited  to 
federal  officers.  Though  such  a  rule  would 
Involve  some  sacrifice  of  law  enforcement 
capacity,  it  should  lead  to  better  enforce- 
ment against  private  and  unauthorized  pub- 
lic surveillance,  It  should  minimize  abuse  of 
the  terrifying  potential  of  eavesdropping  de- 
vices, and  thus  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  privacy. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ABRAHAM 
J.  MULTER  BEFORE  THE  GEN- 
ERAL SUBCOMMrrTEE  ON  EDU- 
CATION 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mxtlter]  may  ex-, 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  th^ 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ttexas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MUIjTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  today  to  present  to  the  Gen- 
eral Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  my 
statement  in  support  of  the  Bilingual 
Educational  Opportunity  Act,  which  I 
have  sponsored. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  my  state- 
ment: 
Statbmkkt  or  Hon.  Abbaham  3.  Mttl'txr  in 

SuKPOST  or  Hit.  8730  BiroBX  thx  Oknxral 

SuBcoMMirm  ON  Education 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  submit  my  statement  In  favor  of  estab- 
Ushlng  bilingual  education  agencies. 

As  you  know,  I  am  the  sponsor  of  one  of 
the  bills  before  you,  H.R.  8730,  which  would 
amend  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966  In  order  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  local  educational  agencies  in  estab- 
lishing bilingual  educational  opportunity 
programs,  and  to  provide  certain  other  as- 
sistance to  promote  such  programs. 

At  the  present  time,  more  than  two  million 
non-English-speaking  elementary  and  se<;- 
ondary  school  children  concentrated  In  the 
Southwestern  States,  in  New  York  and  Flor- 
ida, and  on  the  U.S.  Canadian  border,  as  well 
as  children  residing  in  widely  scattered  areas 
of  the  'United  States,  represent  one  of  the 
most  critical  educational  problems  In 
America. 

Legislation  Is  urgently  needed  if  we  are  to 
provide  these  youngsters  with  the  opportu- 


"  Except  for  the  summary  description  of 
existing  law,  I  have  not  considered  the  prob- 
lem of  overhearing  with  the  consent  of  one 
party,  or  recording  or  transmittal  by  one 
party  without  the  consent  of  the  other.  My 
own  view  Is  that  these  should  be  prohibited 
when  no  law  enforcement  Interest  Is  In- 
volved, and  tTiat  even  in  the  law  enforce- 
ment context,  such  use  of  electronic  devices 
should  be  circumscribed  by  a  requirement  of 
probable  cause  and  a  court  order  system. 

"This  is  the  position  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  In  the  Administration  bill,  S,  928, 
introduced  by  Senator  Edward  Long  on  Feb- 
ruary 8.  Though  L  am  in  disagreement  with 
some  parts  of  the  blU,  most  particularly  Its 
treatment  of  consent,  its  central  provisions 
seem  to  me  soimd. 


nlty  to  advance  and  achieve  to  their  maxi- 
mum capability. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  these  bills  will  be 
a  great  step  in  this  direction.  We  thereby 
clearly  enunciate  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  local 
educational  agencies  to  develop  and  carry 
out  new  and  imaginative  elementary  and 
secondary  school  programs  designed  to  meet 
these  special  educational  needs. 

wRen  a  non-English-speaking  child  Is  re- 
fused the  opportunity  to  attain  his  full  po- 
tential, he  feels  ethnically  isolated  and  ne- 
glected. This  results  In  social  Isolation  and  a 
closing  of  the  mind  to  advancement  and 
achievement. 

We  are,  in  effect,  refusing  to  educate  this 
child  and  are  responsible  not  only  for  his 
Inadequacy  in  dealing  with  society,  but  for 
his  inadequacy  in  helping  himself. 

As  we  all  know,  a  lack  of  education  severely 
limits  the  opportunity  of  attaining  a  good 
job,  a  substantial  Income  level,  economic  ad- 
vancement, and  the  many  ttspects  of  personal 
and  family  well  being.  The  Irustratlons  be- 
come much  worse  when  the  person  involved 
cannot  speak  Einglish. 

Enactment  of  one  of  these  bills  would  help 
to  alleviate  these  conditions.  Appropriating 
money  for  the  establishment  of  regular 
school-system-wide  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams Including  the  teaching  of  English  as 
a  first  or  primary  language,  and  the  teaching 
of  the  language  spoken  at  home  as  a  second 
language  is  a  must  today.  Other  prog^rams 
would  Include  original  research  and  demon- 
stration pilot  projects  In  the  field  of  bilin- 
gual education.  Intensive  preschool  programs 
designed  to  prepare  non-English-speaking 
children  for  smoother  transition  and  more 
rapid  advancement  in  the  elementary  school 
environment.  Programs  designed  to  Impart  to 
these  students  a  knowledge  of  and  pride  in 
their  ancestral  language  and  cultiu-al  herit- 
age should  not  be  overlooked. 

The  findings  of  a  recent  National  Educa- 
tion Association  study  expresses  the  serious- 
ness of  the  entire  problem.  The  study  found 
that  Spanish -speaking  children  start  school 
with  a  handicap,  fall  behind  their  classmates 
In  the  first  grade,  and  each  passing  year  finds 
them  further  behind.  As  a  result,  they  drop 
out  of  school  and  are  conditioned  to  failure 
and  frustration  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

In  addition  to  the  language  barrier,  the 
study  found  that  children  of  Spanish-speak- 
ing background  encounter  a  strange  and  dif- 
ferent set  of  culture  patterns,  and  accelerated 
tempo  of  living;  and,  more  often  than  not, 
teachers  who.  though  sympathetic  and  sin- 
cere, have  little  understanding  of  them,  their 
customs,  beliefs,  and  sensitivities. 

These  bills  are  intended  to  help  correct  this 
last  problem  by  establishing  programs  to  at- 
tract and  retain  as  teachers  promising  In- 
dividuals of  non-English-speaking  ethnic  or 
nationality  backgrounds. 

The  study  concluded  that  further  legisla- 
tion and  substantially  Increased  appropria- 
tions are  needed.  These  bills  are  specifically 
designed  to  accomplish  that.  The  study  also 
emphatically  stated  that  the  need  for  action 
Is  now. 

I  urge  early,  careful  and  favorable  consider- 
ation of  this  legislation  in  order  that  the 
situation  be  corrected  as  soon  as  possible. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present 
this  statement. 


NO 


CONFLICTS   WHEN   POLLUTION 
REDUCTION  IS  THE  GOAL 

Mr.  ECKIHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hanna]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  In 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  17,  and  in 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  July  24,  I 
noticed  a  couple  of  articles  dealing  with 
possible  remedies  for  automotive  exhaust 
pollution. 

The  Journal  reports  on  a  rumor  cir- 
culating In  Detroit  that  General  Electric 
Is  quietly  at  work  on  developing  a  mar- 
ketable electric  car.  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  suggests,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
convenUonally  propelled  autos  are  far 
more  obsolete,  and  that  various  new  en- 
gines and  gasoline  mixtures  will  make 
the  electric  car  unnecessary. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
in  Congress  should  applaud  all  efforts 
that  free  enterprise  makes  In  helping 
solve  our  very  great  air  pollution  prob- 
lems. It  does  not  seem  that  there  Is  an 
Irreconcilable  conflict.  In  my  estimation, 
between  conventionally  powered  cars  and 
electric  cars — or  even  fuel-cell  propelled 
vehicles.  Rather,  it  is  imperative  that  all 
companies  Involved  continue  their  as- 
siduous efforts  to  decreasing  the  amount 
of  pollutants  discharged  by  our  motor 
vehicles. 

Thus  far.  the  bulk  of  criticism  directed 
at  electric  cars  has  been  that  their  range 
Is  not  fv  and  that  they  need  constant 
battery  recharging.  It  appears,  however. 
that— at  least  according  to  the  rumors 
circulating  about  the  General  Electric 
car — speeds  of  up  to  90  miles  per  hour 
and  ranges  of  more  than  200  miles  be- 
fore the  power  source  needs  recharging 
would  be  feasible.  According  to  the  Jour- 
nal. General  Electric  is  currently  dismiss- 
ing Uiese  nmiors.  but  "Detrolters  Insist 
OS's  disclaimers  are  a  lot  of  hogwash." 

If  GE  is  on  the  verge  of  a  technologi- 
cal breakthrough  in  producing  a  market- 
able electric  car.  then  I  applaud  their 
efforts.  But.  I  am  not  advocating  electric 
oars  taking  over  the  roads  completely. 
Rather,  I  agree  with  many  experts  who 
think  that  the  electric  car's  most  pro- 
ductive role  will  be  in  short  trips,  par- 
ticularly shopping  expeditions  by  house- 
wives. 

There  are  a  number  of  advantages  for 
an  electric  car.  One.  of  course,  is  the  lack 
of  pollutant  emissions.  Another  beneficial 
byproduct  of  the  electric  car  is  thaf  it 
produces  less  noise  than  conventional 
cars.  Just  as  important,  the  electric  cars 
are  relatively  small  and  consequently 
take  up  less  parking  space.  This  is  criti- 
cal In  urban  areas  as  a  related  problem 
In  our  urban  environment  Is  finding  the 
most  productive  use  for  land  spaces. 
Certainly,  having  large  parking  lots  Is  not 
the  most  worthwhile  way  to  use  our  land. 
If  shopping  centers  can  be  geared  to 
electric  car  parking — which  will  not 
happen  until  electric  cars  are  accepted 
as  respectable  second  cars — then  perhaps 
shopping  centers  could  have  small  park 
areas  for  children  to  play  in  while  par- 
ents shop.  On  the  question  of  speed,  elec- 
tric cars  are  supposed  to  be  limited  in 
speed,  the  nunor  of  GE's  potentially  90- 
rnlle-per-hour  vehicle  notwithstanding. 
This,  In  my  opinion,  is  no  detriment,  as 
we  do  not  need  speed  demons  for  city 
driving  anyway.  However,  integration  of 
dectrie  cars  and  conventional  cars  on 
the  highways  does  pose  a  potential  prob- 
lem and  I  hope  that  forward  looking  cor- 


porations and  Government  agencies  at- 
tempt to  explore  that  problem  now. 

In  the  U.S.  News  article,  we  are  given 
a  rundown  on  devices  to  help  eliminate 
car  smog  emissions.  The  article  begins 
succinctly  enough: 

The  automobile  Industry's  an.swer  to  smog: 
better  gxs  engines,  not  electric  cirs. 

As  I  mentioned  previously,  however,  I 
believe  that  the  electric  and  conven- 
tional cars  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  I 
hope  that  such  provincialism  rapidly  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  thought  of  ttie  past, 
for  I  believe  there  can  be  no  room  for 
such  a  limited  either  or  attitude  in  the 
future. 

Quoting  Henry  Ford  n.  the  article 
says: 

within  10  years,  air  pollution  from  autos 
wtU  no  longer  b«^a  significant  public  prob- 
lem— 

Adding  that  sources  outside  the  Indus- 
try are  somewhat  more  "restrained"  in 
their  estimates.  Whatever,  it  Is  gratify- 
ing to  note  that  there  have  been  a  num- 
l)er  of  smog  devices  In  recent  years.  My 
home  State  of  California  recently  ap- 
proved 13  smog  device  models  for  the 
coming  year.  Unfortunately,  it  has  been 
found  that  they  do  not  operate  at  100- 
percent  efficiency  and  their  efficiency  rat- 
ing rapidly  drops  off  after  the  first  year. 
It  Is.  of  course,  a  constructive  step  to  have 
these  various  devices,  but  let  us  not  rest 
on  our  laurels.  Free  enterprise  must  de- 
velop even  better,  more  efficient,  and 
more  durable  devices  for  the  future  If  we 
are  to  hope  to  combat  the  auto's  con- 
tribution to  the  most  troublesome  plague, 
smog. 

Another  possible  and  hopeful  approach 
to  reducing  pollution,  emanating  from 
current  auto  research,  are  the  various 
gasolines  which  have  been  found  to  be 
less  .smog  produclne;  than  others.  It  is  my 
firm  hope  that  further  developments  in 
discovering  a  completely  "smogless" 
gasoline  will  continue. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate 
last  week  passed  the  1967  Clean  Air  Qual- 
ity Act.  I  hope  that  we  in  the  House  can 
take  a  good  look  at  that  measure,  and 
continuing  in  our  concern  with  man's 
environment,  adopt  at  least  its  basic  pro- 
visions. At  the  same  time,  I  call  on  the 
President  to.  In  the  near  future,  work  out 
an  integrated  approach  to  solving  the 
ills  of  our  envlrorunent. 


HON  CL.\UDE  PEPPER  INTRODUCES 
HR.  11566  AIRCRAFT  NOISE  CON- 
TROL AND  ABATEMENT 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temrwre  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  TexEis? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  Introduced  a  bill.  H  R.  11566,  which 
would  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  to  include  the  noisiness  of  air- 
craft among  the  criteria  for  their  certi- 
fication. This  Is  precisely  the  sort  of  leg- 
islative  pressure   which  can  bring   the 


most  Immediate  and  equitable  relief  from 
the  offensive  and  disruptive  noise  of 
modern  civil  aeronautics. 

The  present  regulations  are  concerned 
only  with  air  v.-orthiness — the  safety  of 
the  plane,  passengers  and  crew.  The  mar- 
ket economics  are  concerned  only  with 
payload  factors  anc-  operating  efficien- 
cies. But  this  bill  will  put  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  earthbound  public  back 
into  the  air  transport  picture.  It  has  been 
far  too  long  in  coming  and  we  must  not 
let  another  Congress  go  by  without  pro- 
viding remedy  for  this  Insult  to  our  ears. 

The  urgency  of  the  matter  is  increased 
by  the  possibility  that  the  supersonic 
transport  will  be  operating  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  next  few  years.  The  English- 
French  Concorde  wUl  be  applying  for 
FAA  approval  soon,  even  if  our  own  SST 
is  deferred  in  development. 

H.R.  11566  calls  for  standards  of  meas- 
urement of  aircraft  noise  and  sonic 
boom  in  order  to  regulate  these  different 
but  related  sounds.  The  methods  of 
measurement  and  the  values  of  the 
standards  must  be  refined  and  agreed 
upon  in  terms  of  subjective  interpreta- 
tion The  bill  is  designed  to  protect 
people  from  annoyance,  not  just  from 
noise  as  listed  in  certain  units  of  decibels 
or  air  pressure.  Thus,  there  is  much  work 
to  be  done  in  complex  social -psycho- 
logical-acoustical research.  And  beyond 
these  data,  a  cost-effectiveness  balance 
must  be  struck  as  to  what  penalties  to  air 
transport  economy  are  to  be  justified  by 
a  certain  decrease  in  annoyance. 

We  do  not  yet  have  the  information  to 
enable  the  detailed  administration  of 
this  bill,  but  its  prompt  passage  will 
stimulate  the  compilation  of  necessary 
data. 

The  urgency  is  not  just  to  alleviate 
the  noise  of  present  aircraft.  We  must 
become  competent  to  deal  with  the  next 
generation  of  supersonic  transports,  the 
giant-sized  subsonic  airbuses,  and  the 
business  jet.  For  example,  the  rapid 
growth  of  small  jet  transports  for  gen- 
eral aviation  purposes  means  that  almost 
every  paved  landing  strip  in  the  United 
States  is  a  potential  attractor  of  annoy- 
ing sound  for  the  nearby  residents.  These 
business  jets  are  just  as  noisy  as  the  air- 
line transports  in  takeoff  and  landing 
operations.  In  a  few  years,  unless  we 
take  the  action  contemplated  in  HR. 
11566,  every  one  of  our  nearly  10,000  air- 
ports will  experience  the  annoyance  now 
observed  at  Miami,  Kennedy  Interna- 
tional, and  Los  Angeles. 

The  sonic  t)oom  impact  is  even  more 
threateninET,  in  my  opinion.  The  loud- 
ness is  not  the  most  aggravating  feature 
of  this  peculiar  side  effect  of  supersonic 
flight.  Rather  it  is  the  "startle" — the  ex- 
tremely rapid  buildup  of  the  thunder 
clap-like  noise.  I  am  told  that  this  char- 
acteristic causes  a  psychological  dis- 
turbance because  the  brain  is  not  able 
to  react  quickly  enough  to  recognize  the 
sound — even  if  the  victim  is  familiar 
with  the  sonic  boom.  Thus,  each  boom  is 
another  new  startling  sensation.  Recent 
press  reports  have  mentioned  data  being 
gathered  at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base, 
Calif.,  to  equate  the  overall  annoyance 
of  the  sonic  boom  with  conventlorml 
engine  noise.  Apparently  the  test  subjects 
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feel  that  a  sonic  boom  of  the  type  to 
be  expected  from  either  the  Concorde  or 
our  SST  is  as  annoying  as  a  jet  transport 
noise  directly  overhead  at  the  end  of  the 
runway  after  takeoff. 

A  recent  review  article  "Psychological 
Reactions  to  Aircraft  Noise"  by  Karl  D. 
Kryter,  Science,  volume  151,  No.  3716, 
March  18,  1966,  pages  1346  to  1955  con- 
cludes: 

That  with  the  advent  of  the  supersonic 
transport  many  more  people,  of  the  order  of 
tens  of  mlUlona,  will  be  exposed  to  a  sound 
that  Is  as  noisy  or  as  objectionable  as  that 
now  experienced  under  the  flight  path  of  jet 
aircraft  within  about  IVi  miles  from  an  air- 
port. 

These  data  and  opinions  are  the  mo- 
tivation for  prompt  adoption  of  H.R. 
11566.  The  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion must  be  empowered  to  deal  with  the 
present  noise  Insult  to  human  values 
around  major  airports.  The  Government 
must  become  capable  of  regulating  noise 
as  the  number  of  jet  aircraft  bring  their 
cacophony  to  more  and  more  cities.  And 
society  must  know  the  psychological  cost 
to  be  paid  before  the  carpets  of  sonic 
boom  begin  to  be  laid  down  across  the 
Nation. 

H.R.  11566.  to  control  and  abate  air- 
craft noise  and  the  sonic  boom.  Is  an  Im- 
mediate step  which  we  can  take  to  pro- 
vide these  safeguards.  I  urge  early  con- 
sideration of  this  needed  legislation. 


A  NEW  CONCEPT  OF  DOMESTIC 
PASSENGER  FARE  STRUCTURE 
FOR  AIRLINES 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Moss]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  the 
ratemaklng  practices  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  defy  even  the  most  vivid 
imagination.  In  the  hope  of  bringing 
light  to  this  area  of  darkness,  Mr.  Rich- 
ard W.  Klabzuba  has  written  a  series  of 
articles  concerning  a  new  concept  of 
domestic  passenger  fare  structure.  Mr. 
Klabzuba  is  a  former  MAC  officer  who, 
at  age  20,  attempted  to  establish  his  own 
airline.  In  developing  his  articles  he  h8« 
consulted  with  airlines,  transport  build- 
ers, and  Government  officials  throughout 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Europe,  and 
the  Far  East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Mr.  Klabzuba's 
articles  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
Plan  Proposed  for  Simplitying  Fare3 
(By  Richard  W.  Klabzuba) 

The  airline  Industry,  at  long  last,  may  be 
on  the  verge  of  doing  something  about  the 
"fares  mess"  that  plagues  the  Industry  to- 
day. 

Airline  fares  may  soon  become  less  compli- 
cated, and  airline  tariffs  easier  to  read,  upon 
fruition  of  a  proposal  now  under  study  to 
completely  overhaul  and  modernize  the  V.B. 
domestic  airlines'  passenger  fare  structure. 
Plrst.  though,  a  little  background  In  the 
matter. 

Everyone  recognizes  that  the  major  mar- 
kets— New  Tork-Los  Angeles,  Chicago-Mi- 
ami— produce  the  greatest  revenues.  Ticket 


agents  and  travel  agents,  however,  know  It 
Is  the  passenger  from  smaller  markets.  New 
York-Duluth,  Dallas-Spokane,  and  Denver- 
Orlando,  for  example,  who  produces  the  big- 
gest headaches.  You  can  usually  find  a  Chl- 
cago-Los  Angeles  seat  when  you  want  It,  at 
the  price  you  want  to  pay.  There  are  four 
airlines  and  three  classes  of  Bcrvlce.  In  addi- 
tion, the  carriers  are  adding  more  services  In 
these  markets  every  day.  Ticketing  Is  a  snap, 
too.  The  big  problem  Is  getting  a  passenger 
from  Houston  to  Buffalo,  Philadelphia  to 
Palm  Springs,  or  Atlanta  to  Salt  Lake  City. 
The  ticketing  problem  Is  bad  enough  In  it- 
self, but  due  to  the  low  density  of  traffic  In 
these  markets  and  the  Increasing  capacity  of 
the  new  Jets,  the  airlines  are  finding  It  eco- 
nomically less  feasible  to  maintain  direct 
service  In  many  of  these  markets.  Now  comes 
a  proposal  that  acknowledges  this  situation 
and  seeks  to  utilize  it  to  liberalize  the  pas- 
senger fare  structure. 

GREATEB  SELECTION 

As  presently  envisaged,  agents  wUl  be  per- 
mitted In  the  future  to  offer  a  prospective 
passenger  In  the  smaller  markets  a  wider 
selection  of  routings  and  a  greater  choice  of 
frequencies  at  no  additional  cost.  Passengers 
win  be  encotiraged  to  use  the  fastest  prac- 
tical routing  available  at  the  time  he  wants 
to  travel,  even  though  this  might  Involve  a 
slightly  more  clrcultoxw  routing.  The  empha- 
sis will  be  on  service  and  sales,  rather  than 
detailed  paper  work. 

The  new  fare  structure's  liberalized  rout- 
ings will  also  greatly  simplify  the  tariffs  and 
ticketing  procediires.  For  example.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  Instead  of  having  four  first-class, 
four  coach,  and  foxir  youth/mllltary  fares  be- 
tween two  points  (each  one  being  slightly 
different,  depending  upon  the  route  utilized) , 
there  will  usually  be  only  one  first-class  fare, 
one  coach  fare,  and  one  youth/mllltary  fare, 
regardless  of  the  routing.  One  fare  for  each 
class  of  service:  three  fares  Instead  of  12. 

WILL  SATz  ma 

Not  only  should  this  fare  arrangement 
greatly  simplify  and  speed-up  the  Initial 
sales  and  ticketing  procedures,  but  It  will 
also  expedite  the  after-aalee  service  so  fre- 
quently required.  As  most  agents  know  only 
too  well,  much  of  their  time  Is  consumed  in 
re-lssulng  tickets.  "Hie  slightest  change  In 
a  routing  can  change  the  fare  a  few  cents, 
and  thereby  require  the  Issuance  of  a  com- 
plete new  tickets.  This  takes  time,  time 
which  Is  not  productive  since  the  sale  has 
already  been  made. 

tJnder  the  new  procedure,  much  of  the 
time  spent  re-lssulng  tickets  will  be  saved 
by  using  re-valldatlon  stickers.  These  are 
those  little  gummed  stickers  used  at  present 
to  change  the  information  on  the  ticket 
form  pertaining  to  the  carrier,  flight  num- 
ber, class  of  service,  and  date  of  travel,  when 
there  Is  no  change  In  the  fare.  Since  the  new 
fare  structiwe  will  allow  a  wider  choice  of 
routings  at  no  additional  charge,  it  Is  ex- 
pected that  the  revalidation  sticker  will  be 
modified  and  also  used  to  show  changes  In 
the  connecting  point  when  the  fare  remains 
the  same. 

This  latter  Innovation,  by  the  way,  will 
not  only  save  the  agent's  time  In  the  field, 
but  also  the  time  of  the  revenue  accounting 
personnel  at  the  general  office.  It  Should  also 
reduce  the  consumption  of  ticket  forms. 

Behind  all  this  simplification  lies  a  pro- 
posal to  switch  the  basis  upon  which  fares 
are  constructed  from  miles  to  hours.  His- 
torically, the  true-mile  has  been  the  basic 
unit  arbitrarily  used  to  fix  the  fares  you 
find  listed  in  the  tariff.  Th\a  method  of  con- 
structing fares  has  continued  to  be  used 
despite  the  fact  that  It  is  generally  recog- 
nized that  operating  costs  are  Incurred  on 
the  basis  of  time  In  flight.  This  latter  fafct 
Is  the  reason  why  It  U  frequently  faster, 
better,  cheaper,  and  more  profitable  for  the 
airline  to  route  a  passenger  to  his  destina- 


tion through  a  point  beyond  and  then  back. 
For  example.  It  Is  cheaper  and  quicker  to  fly 
a  passenger  from  Wilkes  Barre-Scranton, 
Allentown,  or  Harrlsburg  to  San  Francisco 
via  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  than  by  way 
of  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh,  or  from  Spokane 
to  New  York  by  way  of  Seattle  as  opposed  to 
Mlnneapolls-St.  Paul  and  Chicago. 

The  problem  Is  that  the  present  fare  struc- 
ture does  not  permit  such  routings,  even 
when  the  fares  to  both  the  Intermediate  and 
beyond  points  are  Identical.  The  unsound- 
ness of  the  present  pricing  policy  arises 
from  the  fact  that  flight  times  In  the  Jet 
age  are  no  longer  proportionate  to  mileage 
as  they  were  in  the  DC-3  era.  Our  fare  struc- 
ture Is  still  geared  to  the  DC-3,  not  the  707 
and  737. 

LONG   OUTDATED 

As  an  airline  ticket  agent  or  Independent 
travel  agent  you  have  probably  been  aware 
that  many  of  your  everyday  ticketing  prob- 
lems are  attributable  to  the  Industry's  an- 
tiquated pricing  structure.  The  present 
hodge-podge  Is  the  result  of  a  fare  structure 
adopted  during  World  War  II  when  the  main- 
stay of  the  carriers  was  the  venerable  180 
mph,  21-passenger  DC-3,  and  the  biggest 
thing  In  the  Immediate  future  was  a  40-pas- 
senger,  240  mph  DC-4.  Needless  to  say,  such 
a  pricing  schedule  Is  more  than  slightly  out- 
moded for  an  era  of  90-250  passenger  DC-8S 
and  DC-9s  which  whoosh  around  at  600  mph, 
not  to  mention  those  gigantic  450-passenger 
747s  and  speedy  SSTs  coming  in  the  next 
few  years. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  larger  capacity 
and  higher  speeds  of  the  new  generation  of 
subsonic  and  supersonic  Jets  make  it  Increas- 
ingly more  desirable  and  profltable  to  route 
a  passenger  via  the  fastest  pKDSSlble  serv- 
ice, regardless  of  mileage.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed that  fares  be  based  on  the  passenger- 
hour  rather  than  the  passenger-mile.  This 
would  not  only  tend  to  bring  fares  Into  line 
with  operating  costs,  but  at  the  same  time  | 
give  the  airlines  the  routing  flexibilities  so 
badly  needed  In  the  Jet  era. 

In  the  airline  business  the  big  money  has 
always  been  In  the  major  markets,  and  the 
big  problems  have  always  been  associated 
with  the  smaller  markets.  The  Increasing 
speed  and  capacity  of  the  Jets  has  only 
tended  to  make  the  major  markets  more  prof- 
itable, the  smaller  markets  a  bigger  prob- 
lem. Recognizing  this  situation  a  new  fare 
structure  has  been  proposed  which  would 
maintain  the  airlines'  advantage  in  the  big 
markets,  while  Improving  the  service  and 
profltabUlty  of  the  smaller  markets.  The  new 
fare  structure  will  not  eliminate  all  your 
ticketing  and  routing  problems,  but  It  will 
make  some  of  the  big  ones  smaller. 

There  appears  to  be  only  one  difficulty 
•with  the  proposal:  the  new  tariffs  will  be  so 
simple,  that  passengers  may  even  understand 
them.  Unfortunately,  that  Is  the  price  of 
progress. 

TIMES   THE    KET 

Airlines  sell  speed.  In  the  Jet  era,  time  In 
transit  and  not  mileage  covered  is  the  true 
measure  of  distance.  Distances  are  now  com- 
monly spoken  of  In  units  of  tUne  rather  than 
miles. 

While  future  fares  may  be  established  on 
the  basis  of  estimated  flight  times,  you'U 
never  be  able  to  tell  It  Just  looking  at  a  tariff. 
In  the  first  place,  a  given  fare  between  two 
points  will  not  vary  with  actual  flight  time 
any  more  than  our  present  mileage-oriented 
fares  vary  with  changes  In  miles  flown.  Sec- 
ond, fares  will  most  likely  continue  to  appear 
In  the  tariff  In  the  same  general  format,  ex- 
cept of  course  there  may  be  fewer  of  them. 
The  distinction  between  Jet  and  nonjet  serv- 
ice, however,  will  probably  be  eliminated.  The 
United  States  Is  the  only  major  Industrial- 
ized nation  still  maintaining  the  Jet  sur- 
charge. There  is  also  some  question  whether 
the  Routing  Numlaer  (the  RG.NO.)  will  be 
retained.  Air  freight  tariffs  do  not  contain 
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such  a  restriction.  This  brings  up  a  rather 
amusing  situation:  under  the  present  fare 
structures,  a  dog  (classified  as  property)  has 
a  greater  selection  of  routings  than  a  Chair- 
man of  the  Board. 

One  restraint  certain  to  be  retained  Is  the 
ban  against  stop-overs.  Stop-overs  usually 
represent  an  extra  service  and  additional 
cost,  as  well  as  adding  value  to  a  trip.  Con- 
sequently, to  indiscriminately  permit  stop- 
overs might  unduly  prefer  one  passenger 
while  unjustly  prejudicing  another.  Hou-- 
ever.  II  a  particular  stop-over  would  really 
Increase  sales  and  revenues,  then  It  probably 
will  be  employed. 

A  BXTTXX  Fake  Base:  Tke  Passenger  Hoctk — 
Nrw  Concept  WotrLO  Betteb  Reij*t«  Fakes 
TO  Costs  and  Values,  Ease  CAB  PxESStniKS 

Since  the  middle  of  1965.  the  airlines  of 
tbe  TT.S.  have  been  under  pressure  from  the 
Clvtl  Aeronautics  Board  to  revise  their  do- 
mestic passenger  fare  structure.  CAB  chalr- 
mmn  Charles  Murphy  has  directed  the  Board's 
Bureau  of  Economics  to  prepare  a  detailed 
ajialyals  of  the   present  fare  structure. 

Theoretically,  the  Board  has  been  com- 
mitted to  holding  an  Investigation  of  the 
carrier's  domeetlc  fare  structure  since  1950. i 
Am  a  consequence,  the  domestic  airlines  must 
either  come  up  with  an  acceptable  fare  pro- 
posed soon,  or  face  the  possibility  of  another 
long  and  costly  formal  Oeneral  Passenger 
Fare  Investigation. 

The  big  question  Is  what  kliM  of  changes 
in  the  passenger  fare  structure  should  the 
airHnes  propvose. 

The  answer  to  the  airlines'  fare  structure 
dilemma  is  the  pasaenger-hour.  Why?  Be- 
CAUse  the  passenger-hour  wUl  enable  the  air 
carriers  to  provide  the  public  with  more  ade- 
quate and  efficient  service,  in  a  more  eco- 
nomical manner. 

The  passenger-hour  will  provide  the  air- 
lines with  operating  flexibility  they  do  not 
now  possess,  and  eliminate  the  present  threat 
of  having  to  maintain  a  number  of  marginal 
services  merely  because  they  represent  the 
■hortest  mileage  route.  Since  the  passenger- 
hour  recognizes  and  preserves  the  Inherent 
advantages  of  transportation  by  any  type  of 
atrcrmft.  It  will  foster  sound  economic  con- 
ditions by  at  all  times  reasonably  relating 
fares  to  both  costs  and  value. 

The  passenger-hour  will  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  an  airline  system  more  properly 
adapted  to  the  present  and  future  needs  of 
the  world  In  the  Jet  age.  The  passenger-hour 
will  increase  productivity. 

Within  the  airline  Industry  It  Is  generally 
recognized  that  operating  costs  are  primarily 
related  to  flight-time  and  ground  handlings, 
not  the  number  of  miles  traveled.  A  seven 
hour  flight  between  New  York  City  and  San 
Francisco  by  way  of  Chicago,  Denver,  and 
Salt  Lake  City,  for  example,  costs  about  40% 
more  than  a  Ave  hour  non-stop  trip,  even 
though  the  mileage  Is  almost  identical. 

Shortening  the  number  of  hours  and  cur- 
tailing the  number  of  ground  handlings  can 
reduce  the  operating  costs  proportionately. 
Hours  Me  the  best  measure  of  operating 
costs.  For  this  reason,  the  operations  depart- 
ment of  all  airlines  and  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  usually  compile  their  aircraft 
operating  costs  and  cost  statistics  on  an 
hourly  basis. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  most  re- 
liable yardstick  yet  devised  for  measuring 
aircraft  operating  costs  has  proved  to  be  the 
hour,  airline  fares  have  historically  been  ar- 
bitrarily fixed  by  the  traffic  department  and 
CAB  on  the  basis  of  the  passenger-mile. 

Initially  each  airline  seta  up  Its  own  con- 
ception of  a  fare  structtire  tempered  some- 
what by  competition.  However,  on  July  14, 
1943,  five  U.S.  air  carriers  (American,  Eastern. 


TWA.  United,  Western)  adopted  the  uniform 
p.^sseni?er-mlle  rate  formula 

Thi.s  d^imestic  fare  structure  subsequently 
was  altered  on  April  9,  1952,  to  Incorporate 
an  arbitrary  or  terminal  charge.  As  a  result, 
the  airlines'  general  fare  policy  since  World 
War  II  has  been  simply  to  mechanically  con- 
struct airline  fares  by  mathematically  multi- 
plying a  base  rate  by  the  route  mileage,  and 
adding  a  fixed  terminal  cliarge^ 

Thus  the  airlines  basic  predicament:  fares 
are  based  on  mileage;  aircraft  cost  are  In- 
curred by  the  hour;  and  flight-time  Is  not 
proportioned  to  mileage.  In  other  words,  air- 
line (ares  are  not  related  to  costs. 

This  situation  represents  a  serious  prob- 
lem. It  Is  a  commonly  accepted  principle  In 
business,  and  a  requirement  to  Insure  the 
continued  profitability  of  any  airline,  that 
the  price  level  have  some  relationship  to 
attainable  costs.  The  CAB  has  been  even 
more  specific;  it  has  repeatedly  stated  In 
case  after  case  that  "rates  must  at  all  times 
be  reasonably  related  to  costs"  • 

As  long  as  the  differential  between  fllgbt- 
tlme  and  mileage  remained  relatively  small, 
airline  managements  were  able  to  "get-by" 
using  mileage  figures.  The  convenience  may 
have  been  compensated  for  the  lack  of  ac- 
curacy 

But  the  Introduction  of  the  large  capacity, 
high  performance  Jets  with  their  wide  varia- 
tions In  block-to-block  speed  destroyed  this 
delicate  arr.ingement.  Airline  fares  can  no 
longer  be  universally  reconciled  with  costs. 

The  unsoundness  of  the  present  pricing 
policy  can  be  easily  demonstrated.  The  gen- 
eral ratemaklng  rule  laid  down  by  the  Board 
In  1949  is  that  "a  sound  fare  structure  for 
consecutive  points  on  a  route  requires  that 
•  the  respyectlve  fares  Increase  with  distance 
because  costs   increase  with   distance  "  * 

Thus,  because  Loa  Angeles.  Allentown 
(Pennsylvania)  and  New  York  are  consecu- 
tive points  on  United  Air  Lines  and  Trans 
World  Airlines  certlflcated  routes,  and  the 
mileage  flown  between  Los  Angeles  and  Al- 
lentown Is  less  than  that  between  Los  An- 
geles and  New  York,  the  practical  effect  of 
this  rule  Is  that  the  air  fares  between  Los 
Angeles  and  Allentown  must  be  less  than 
the  fares  for  comp>arable  service  between  Los 
Angeles  and  New  York. 

The  presimiptlon  Is  that  costs  vary  with 
mileage.  The  fact  that  costs  do  not  vary 
with  mileage  Is  an  Irrelevant  factor  In  fixing 
the  rate  The  invalidity  of  the  aasumpUon 
Is  not  legally  pertinent  until  the  question 
has  been  .argued  before  the  Board.  The  rule 
Is  simply  airline  fares  will  vary  with  mileage. 

r.AKES    LACK    ECONOMICS 

Economics  are  sfmllarly  an  irrelevant  ele- 
ment In  establishing  airline  fares  The  fact 
that  It  might  cost  United  and  TWA  leis  (and 
thereby  be  more  profitable)  to  fly  a  passenger 
between  Los  Angeles  and  Allentown  by  way 
of  New  York  than  via  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh 
is  not  taken  Into  consideration.  The  rule  as 
presently  applied  Is  unyielding;  airline  fares 
will  van,'  with  mileage 

Furthermore,  not  only  must  airline  fares 
Incre.ise  with  distance  regardless  of  costs  or 
other  considerations,  but  the  mileage  used 
to  construct  such  fares  Is  determined  by  the 
carrier's  route  structure  and  existing  pattern 
of  service  A  fare  structure  which  Is  consist- 
ent  with   the   circuity   In    an    airline   route 


•  Oeneral  Passenger-Fare  Investigation. 
decided  July  37,  1965;  CAB  Reports,  Vol  23, 
pp.  803,  805. 


'  In  those  situations  where  two  or  more  air- 
lines compete,  the  generally  accepted  practice 
Is  that  the  carrier  with  the  shortest  certifi- 
cated mileage  route  usually  esUbllshes  the 
base  fare.  The  other  airlines  then  match  this 
fare. 

» Air  Freight  Rate  Investigation,  decided 
April  21,  1948;  CAB  Reports,  Vol.  9,  pp.  340, 
345 

•  Hawaiian  Common  Fare  Case,  decided 
November  29.  1949;  CAB  Reports,  Vol.  10.  pp. 
921,  924. 


structure  cannot  be  considered  unduly  pre], 
udlclal.'  Geographic  proximity  between  tw; 
points  is  usually  never  taken  into  consider*, 
tlon. 

The  1943/1952  formula  eliminated  the 
human  Judgment  factor  In  establishing  indi- 
vlduul  airline  fares.  As  a  consequence,  airline 
fiires  vary  with  changes  in  an  airline's  pat- 
tern of  service  and  passenger  routing.  A  di- 
rect air  service  Is  therefore  a  prerequisite  te 
obtaining  the  lowest  possible  airline  fare, 
even  though  there  may  not  be  sufflclen: 
traffic  to  make  a  direct  flight  economically 
feiislble. 

The  Los  Angeles-Allentown  fare,  for  exam- 
pie.  Is  dependent  upon  the  maintenance  ol 
the  Pittsbiorgh-Ailentown  segment,  regard- 
less of  the  local  traffic  requirement.  The 
route  structure  and  pattern  of  service  govern 
the  fare  structure. 

It  Is  the  rigidity  with  which  these  last  two 
rules  are  applied  which  causes  the  alrllnej' 
dilemma.  Together  they  create  a  so-called 
"backhaul"  problem,  and  stifle  the  alrlinei 
operating  flexibility. 

To  Illustrate  Eastern  Airlines  formerly  pro- 
vided direct  air  service  from  the  south  and 
west  to  Columbus,  Georgia;  but  since  No- 
vember 1,  1965,  Eastern  has  served  Columbui 
exclusively  through  Atlanta  with  four  dallj 
shuttle  flights.  It  Is  more  economical  and 
profitable  for  Eastern  to  concentrate  all  of 
Its  Columbus  traffic,  and  route  it  through 
the  hub-point  of  Atlanta. 

But  what  about  the  passenger.  Eastern's 
customer?  .  .  ,  not  the  short-haul  passenger 
to  Atlanta,  Birmingham  or  Montgomery,  but 
the  long-haul  passenger  to  Tampa,  New  Or- 
leans. Houston,  and  Los  Angeles.  What  hat 
been  the  economic  effect  of  this  change  In 
the  service  pattern  meant  to  his  pocket-book. 
Has  he  shared  In  these  efficiencies?  Is  hU 
fare  lower?  No!  The  fact  Is  he  must  now  pay 
a  higher  fare,  13''  higher  In  the  cases  of 
Tampa  and  New  Orleans,  40%  greater  to 
Houston. 

A  40%  increase  In  the  customer's  fare  to 
enable  the  airline  to  operate  more  efficiently 
and  economically,  to  achieve  a  lower  oper- 
ating cost,  a  lower  break-even  load  factor. 
and  wider  profit-margin;  this  hardly  sounda 
reasonable  or  equitable.  Nevertheless.  It  1« 
the  practical  effect  of  the  present  fare  policy. 

Under  Eastern's  present  service  pattern, 
Atlanta  has  an  advantage  over  Columbus  In 
airline  route  mileage.  However,  if  Columbia 
files  a  complaint  and  the  Board  directs  East- 
ern to  reinstate  direct  air  service  to  the 
south  and  west.  Atlanta  would  no  longer 
have  any  mileage  advantage.  Columbus  would 
once  again  be  entitled  to  a  lower  fare  than 
Atlanta  to  many  points  on  Eastern's  system. 

THE    ALTERNATIVES    ARE    POOR 

Direct  air  service  would  reduce  the  locsl 
fares,  but  based  on  past  experience  It  doe« 
not  app>ear  there  would  be  sufficient  traffic 
to  make  a  direct  nonstop  flight  economically 
feasible. 

To  compensate  for  the  lack  of  traffic.  East- 
ern would  be  forced  to  Improve  Its  marginal 
load  factor  by  curtailing  its  frequency  oi 
service  and  making  a  number  of  en  route 
traffic  stops.  These  additional  landings  would 
Increase  the  number  of  ground  handlings  an* 
hours  spent  In  the  air  and  on  the  ground,  and 
therefore  Increase  the  operating  expenses 

In  many  cases,  the  Increased  expenset 
would  exceed  the  cost  of  routing  via  Atlanta. 
and  consequently  reduce  or  eliminate  the 
proflt. 

In  addition,  besides  lowering  fares,  increai- 
Ing  costs,  and  reducing  service,  the  longer  en- 
route  time  would  tend  to  reduce  the  efficiency 
and  productivity  of  the  equipment. 

Eastern  might  even  have  to  acquire  addi- 
tional less  efficient,  smaller  capacity  equip- 
ment to  maintain  the  service.  The  airline  ctt 


•  Hawaiian  Common  Pare  Case,  decided 
December  8.  1962;  CAB  Reports,  Vol.  37,  pp- 
269.  271-272. 
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tjjerefore  reasonably  plan  to  experience  a 
iUghtly  higher  operating  cost,  lower  load  fac- 
tor, and  lower  local  fares  If  it  Is  ordered  to 
re-instate  direct  air  service  at  Columbus  to 
me  south  and  west. 

Ttie  connecting  long-haul  air  carriers 
would  also  be  adversely  affected  by  a  change 
m  Eastern's  service  pattern.  Today  most  pas- 
sengers between  Columbus  and  the  West 
Coast  are  routed  by  way  of  Atlanta. 

However,  if  direct  air  seMce  was  reinstated 
to  the  west,  the  long-haul  carriers  might 
have  to  relinquish  their  Los  Angeles-Colum- 
bus pis.^enpers  and  revenue  to  Eastern  at  Blr- 
sungr.am.  New  Orleans,  or  even  Dallas.  They 
migh*  even  be  required  to  establish  a  Joint 
fare.  The  accompanying  reduction  In  the 
long-h.iul  carrier's  pro-rate  revenues  in  either 
case  would  probably  exceed  Its  reduction  (If 
any  I  in  costs. 

COST   INCREASE,  FARE   INCREASE 

In  the  case  of  a  routing  via  Birmingham. 
there  probably  would  be  an  Increase  In  the 
long-haul  carrier's  costs  since  Delta  presently 
routes  a  number  of  Its  Birmingham-West 
Coast  passenger's  via  Atlanta. 

Naturally,  If  the  costs  of  the  long-haul  and 
short-hiul  carriers  are  Increased,  and  their 
revenues  are  curUlled,  the  Board  would  have 
to  talce  into  consideration  the  need  of  the  air 
carriers  for  additional  revenues.  The  Increase 
would  have  to  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  air- 
lines to  provide  adequate  least-mileage  serv- 
ice and  Insure  their  continued  existence. 

Should  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  then  the 
Board  might  have  to  grant  the  airlines  an  in- 
crease in  the  level  of  the  over-all  rate  to  cover 
the  costs  of  the  uneconomical  and  inefficient 
operations. 

The  basic  problem  is  the  fare  structure 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  development  of 
the  airplane.  The  present  fare  structure  is 
still  geared  to  the  DC-3.  It  does  not  recog- 
nize the  Inherent  advantages  of  transporting 
passengers  by  Jet  aircraft  through  hub 
points. 

The  underlying  problem,  however,  is  the 
Increasing  capacity,  varying  speed,  and  high 
producUvlty  of  all  new  equipment.  Even 
the  smaller  Jets  and  prop-Jets  such  as  the 
DC-9.  737,  and  P-227,  require  a  greater  den- 
sity of  traffic  than  many  smaller  non-hub 
cities  (such  as  Columbus  and  Allentown)  can 
presently   generate  to  most  points. 

THE    HUB    MAKES    SENSE 

As  a  consequence,  to  achieve  profltaWe 
load  factors  at  a  reasonable  frequency  and 
oast  of  service  on  both  the  long-haul  and 
ahort-haul  segments,  the  traffic  at  most  non- 
hub  points  such  as  Columbus,  Allentown, 
Reno,  Topeka,  etc.,  should  be  concentrated 
thru  a  hub  point  with  which  It  has  some 
strong  local  community  of  interest  such  as 
Atlanta,  New  York.  San  Francisco,  or  Kansas 
City  The  problem  Is  that  the  manner  in 
which  fares  are  constructed  at  present  dis- 
courages even  attempting  such  a  policy. 

To  correct  this  situation  it  has  again  been 
suggested  that  the  airlines  adopt  the  pas- 
senger-hour to  construct  passenger  fares.* 
tfnder  this  proposal  the  distance  element 
would  be  measured  In  scheduled  block- 
hours. 

Generally  speaking,  airline  fares  would  be 
constructed  on  the  basis  of  a  weighted  block- 
hour  by  way  of  the  shortest  or  fastest  rout- 
ing most  frequently  used.  Pares  would  nor- 
mally be  the  same  for  most  routings  and 
ail  types  of  equipment,  unless  of  course  a 
carrier  desired  to  charge  a  premium  or  offer 
»  discount. 


•In  1929  James  G.  Woolley,  VP-trafflc. 
Western  Air  Express,  recommended  "the  cal- 
culations should  be  on  a  basis  of  time  in 
flight  (passenger-hour)  in  order  to  be  In  line 
with  airplane  costs."  Ref.:  Airplane  Trans- 
port, Hartwell  Publishing  Corp.,  Hollywood, 
Calif.   (1929)   page  317. 


The  only  major  change  proposed  is  a  great- 
er recognition  of  the  value-of-servlce.  The 
present  policy  is  simply  to  mechanically 
construct  fare,  by  addition  and  multipli- 
cation. 

But  a  cost  plus  proflt  formula  cannot 
be  used  exclusively  as  a  basis  for  airline  pric- 
ing, because  a  Just  and  reasonable  fare  is 
not  exclusively  a  function  of  cost.  Cost-of- 
servlce  Is  not  the  sole  criterion  for  determin- 
ing reasonableness.  The  Important  Ingredi- 
ent of  value-of-servlce  and  the  feed-In  value 
•of  short-haul  segments  to  long-haul  flight 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

FACTORS   TO   CONSmER 

The  Board  and  the  airlines  should  take 
Into  consideration  such  factors  as  the  effect 
of  the  fare  upon  the  movement  of  traffic,  the 
time-savings  and  comfort  advantages  of  a 
non-stop  filgbt  as  opposed  to  a  one-stop' and 
connecting  service,  the  contribution  that  a 
connecting  short-haul  jMtssenger  makes  to 
the  profitability  of  a  long-haul  flight,  as 
well  as  the  airlines  need  for  operating  flex- 
ibility. 

The  value  of  airline  service  at  most  non- 
hub  points  is  generally  significantly  less  than 
the  value  of  similar  service  at  the  hub  point. 
The  en  route  time  Is  ustially  greater,  fre- 
quency of  service  Is  less,  and  most  trips  in- 
volve at  least  one  inconvenient  change  of 
planes. 

Recognizing  these  facts,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  additional  expejienced  business 
discretion  also  be  used  in  fixing  airline  fares 
In  the  future,  particularly  when  the  geo- 
graphic projdmity  of  two  points  might  con- 
fiict  with  the  most  efficient  and  economical 
routing. 

Should  this  recommendation  be  accepted, 
then  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that 
"common  fares"  probably  will  be  used  to  a 
greater  extent  as  a  marketing  tool  to  ( 1 )  In- 
crease traffic  generated  at  non-hub  jwlnts, 
and  (2)  encourage  the  flow  of  traffic  through 
hub  points  when  such  a  routing  provides 
the  most  adequate,  efficient  and  economical 
routing. 

Common  fares  would  not  eliminate  the 
circuity  In  mileage,  but  they  would  Improve 
the  service  and  eliminate  the  passenger's 
present  requirement  for  a  direct  air  service 
to  obtain  the  lowest  fare,  regardless  of  the 
cost  to  the  carrier. 

This  pricing  flexibility  consequently  should 
tend  to  eliminate  the  present  limiting  affect 
of  the  route  structure  on  the  fare  structure, 
with  the  results  that  on  an  over-all  basis  tlie 
ntmiber  of  multi-stop  trips  should  be  re- 
duced, particularly  in  the  transcontinental 
market. 

The  airlines  recognize  the  principle  of  hub 
point  routing.  Today  there  are  a  number  of 
cities  served  in  a  manner  similar  to  Colum- 
bus. In  each  case,  the  public  tisually  is  receiv- 
ing a  better  service  in  the  form  of  time,  fre- 
quency, and  convenience.  These  hub  point 
routings  provide  the  most  adequate,  most 
efficient,  most  economical,  and  most  profit- 
able service  possible. 

Nevertheless,  they  violate  the  existing  rules 
of  ratemaUng.  Either  the  fare  structure  must 
be  revised,  or  the  domestic  airlines  eventually 
will  be  forced  by  public  pressure  for  lower 
fares  to  revert  to  a  DC-3  route  structure. 

The  answer  to  the  airlines'  fare  structure 
dilemma  is  the  passenger-hour.  This  Is  the 
most  reasonable  yardstick  yet  devised  for 
measuring  costs. 

The  passenger-hour  will  therefore  at  all 
time  reasonably  relate  fares  to  costs.  The 
passenger-hour  will  permit  the  airlines  to 
provide  the  public  more  adequate  and  effi- 
cient service,  in  a  more  economical  man- 
ner. It  will  increase  the  airlines  operating 
flexibility.  It  will  foster  sound  economic  con- 
ditions in  the  industry  by  reasonably  relat- 
ing fares  to  both  cost  and  value.  It  will  en- 
courage the  development  of  an  airline  system 
more  properly  adapted  to  present  and  future 


needs  In  the  Jet  age.  The  passenger-hour  will 
Increase  the  airlines'  productivity. 


The  PassengSk-Mile:  A  Statistical  Fan- 
T.^SY — Multi-Methods  of  Computing  the 
Passenger-Mile  Add  Further  CoNrusioN 
TO  the  Complex  Base  for  Determining 
Airline  Fares 

(By  Richard  W.  Klabzuba) 
Passenger-miles    undoubtedlj*    do    provide 
a  consistent  basis  for  evaluating  airline  fares 
and  costs. 

However,  passenger-miles  are  usually  an 
arbitrary  figure  which  Is  not  proportional  to 
flight-time.  As  a  consequence,  because  air- 
line revenues  and  costs  are  a  function  of 
aircraft  utilization  and  speed,  passenger- 
miles  do  not  at  all  times  offer  an  accurate 
appraisal  of  either  the  revenue  or  costs. 

The  passenger-hour  (and  ton-hour),  how- 
ever does  provide  a  reliable  basis  for  assess- 
ing the  unit  levels  of  airline  revenues,  costs, 
and  profits. 

Historically,  the  passenger-mile  has  been 
the  comparative  umt  used  to  appraise  air- 
line fares  and  costs.  A  revenue  passenger- 
mile  supposedly  represents  one  revenue  pas- 
senger transported  one  mile.  It  Is  a  mathe- 
matical product  derlveW  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  passengers  carried  by  a  designated 
distance  element. 

Theoretically,  a  passenger-mile  Is  assumed 
to  provide  a  unit  measurement  of  the  amount 
of  service  rendered,  costs  incurred  and  reve- 
nue yield  obtained. 

Unfortunately,  In  actual  practice  the  mile- 
age element  of  the  passenger-mile  is  arbi- 
trarily fixed.  As  a  result,  a  passenger-mile  Is 
not  a  precise  unit.  Further,  there  is  ordinarily 
not  Just  one  nonstop  passenger-mileage  be- 
tween most  points,  but  three,  and  sometimes 
even  four  or  more.  -^ 

Generally  speaking  there  are  two  com- 
monly accepted  methods  used  simultane- 
ously to  compute  the  passenger-mile.  One 
procedure,  the  Origin  &  Destination  Survey, 
Is  founded  on  ticket  sales  and  lifted  flight 
coupons.  This  particular  system  permits  the 
passenger's  individual  Journey  to  be  traced 
from  point  of  embarkation  to  debarkation, 
but  only  by  way  of  those  intermediate  points 
at  which  he  eithe^  has  a  stop-over  or  change 
of  carriers. 

The  other  procedure,  established  in  the 
Uniform  System  of  Accounts  and  Reports,  is 
based  upon  operations  and  traffic  reports. 
These  reports  permit  a  comparison  of  the 
passenger-miles  fiown  to  seat-miles  offered, 
as  well  as  an  average  yield  per  passenger- 
nille  to  an  average  cost  per  passenger-mlle. 
The  reports,  however,  do  not  always  allow  a 
carrier  to  compare  the  actual  cost  of  a  par- 
ticular trip  to  a  given  fare  because  costs  are 
compiled  on  a  segment  basis  by  aircraft. 

Neither  of  the  principal  methods  is  affected 
by  the  course-miles  actually  flown  by  the 
passenger  since  they  are  arbitrary  figures. 
Nor  are  the  two  procedures  compatible. 

The  choice  of  the  method  used  for  any 
particular  purpose  depends  upon  the  type 
of  Information  desired  and  the  avallablUty 
of  the  data.  The  CAB,  for  example,  does  not 
collect  and  publish  operating  cost  data  on 
the  basis  of  city  center-to-tlty  center  mile- 
age. 

Passenger-miles  In  the  Origin  &  Destina- 
tion Survey  are  based  on  a  10%  continuous 
sample  of  all  passenger  tickets  spread  over 
a  full  year. 

An  analysis  of  the  routings  specified  by 
this  ticket  sample  determines  the  number  of 
passengers  and  mileage  element  to  be  ap- 
plied. The  cities  listed  in  the  routing  repre- 
sent the  points  at  which  the  passenger  ac- 
tually changed  carriers  or  possibly  class  of 
service. 

When  a  passenger  travels  over  contiguous 
segments  of  the  same  airline  (New  Orleans- 
Memphis-Atlanta),  no  report  of  the  trans- 
fer is  made  unless  there  is  a  change  in  the 
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of  aervlce.  For  example,  a  businessman 
who  purchases  a  ticket  to  fly  directly  froib 
TuUa  to  Washington  on  American  via  Dallas 
without  a  stopover,  will  be  counted  as  one 
paawnger.  The  mileage  used  will  be  the  In- 
ter-clty  distance  between  Tulsa  and  Wash- 
ington. 1055  miles. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  the  same  pas- 
senger change  airlines  at  Dallas  (again  with- 
out a  stop-over),  he  may  be  counted  as  two 
y—engera  and  the  mileage  element  will 
probably  be  computed  as  Tulsa-Dallas,  plus 
Dallas-Washington,  a  dlRerence  of  365  pas- 
■enger-nilles. 

on    TICKETS    AND     SUXVZT8 

Because  the  ticket  Is  the  source  document. 
It  U  poulble  to  trace  the  passenger's  Journey. 


However,  since  the  routing  data  Is  reported 
upon  the  basis  of  the  ticket  of  the  issuing 
airline  or  flight  coupon  lifted  by  the  first 
domestic  airline  to  report  an  International 
Journey,  any  subsequent  alteration  of  rout- 
ing i.s  not  reflected. 

Inter-city  distances  in  the  O  &  D  Survey 
are  computed  great-circle  dlstjinces  in  stat- 
ute miles  from  city  center-to-clty  center 
based  on  the  coordinates  of  a  known  pwlnt 
(usually  a  street  intersection)  at  or  near 
the  center  of  the  city. 

For  singly  named  cities  in  the  certificate 
( Chicago  1,  the  coordinates  used  are  those 
for  the  center  of  the  city.  When  two  or  more 
are  named  as  a  single  point  in  the  certlflcate 
(New  York-Newark),  the  center  of  the  pre- 
dominate city  Is  used. 


Table    1. — Comparison   of  mileage  distances   in  the  6 

L'nittd  States 


major   pasaen'jer   markets     n   the 


Ibnk 

Markat 

Miles 

Differences 
(miles) 

Percent 

1 

Boxton— Naw  York/Ngwark- 

City  center  to  city  center  (0.  t  0.) 

188 
184 
186 
199 

711 
719 
724 
733 
740 

347 
326 
327 
339 
340 
3S5 

205 
200 
212 
213 
215 
228 

2446 
2445 
2454 
2460 
2465 
2469 
2474 

Logan- La  Guardia 

-M 

+2 

-11 

2 

Logan     Kennedy ...'.  .  . 

1 

Logan-   Newark       

6 

2 

Chicago    New  York  Newark: 

City  center  n  city  center  (0.  S  0.) 

O'Hare     Newark         

-8 

-13 
-22 
-29 

1 
2 

Midway-  La  Guardia 

O'Hare    La  Guardia 

3 
4 

O'Hare- Kennedy  - .       

3 

Los  Angales  Burbank  Long  Beach -San  Francisco/Oakland: 

City  center  to  city  center  (0   &  D  ) 

Burbank    Oakland     

-^21 
+20 
+8 
-t-7 
-8 

g 

Burbank  -  San  frjricisco 

6 
2 

International-  Oakland 

International— San  Francijco 

Long  Beach— San  Francisco A.. 

2 

2 

4 

New  York;Nawark-Washington: 

City  center  to  city  center  (0  &D) 

Newark— National 

+5 

-7 

-8 

-10 

-23 

2 

Newark— Dulles 

3 

Kenne<Jy— National. . 

LaGuardia     Natkinal 

5 

Kennedy     Dulles        .,  ., 

11 

5 

L«s  Angeles  Burbank  Long  Beach— New  York, Newark: 

City  center  to  city  center  (0.  &  0.) *.  .. 

Burbank  -Newark 

-t-1 
-8 
-14 
-19 
-23 
-28 

International— Newark 

Burbank-  LaGuardia 

I 
1 
1 

Burbank— Kennedy  

International- LaCuardlJ 

International -Kennedy 

1 

Sourca:  Domestic  Origin-Destmation  Survey  of  Airline  Passenger  Traffic  1963  (3d  quarter);  the  Book  ol  Official  CAB  Airllna 
RMia  Maps  and  Airport-to-Alrport  Mileages. 

Table  2. —  Comparison  of  Ist-class  service  revenue  yields  per  mile  and  mileage  distanrea 
between  Chicago  and  lartous  west  coast  points  on  I'nttid  Air  Lima'  system  {fare  $116.55) 


SMttl* 

Perttand 

Saltm 

Ettitna 

Mwttord 

SaeraoMnto 

Oakland 

Ssn  Francisco 

Montaray-Salinai. 

SMta  Bart>ara 

Stockton 

Modasto 


Fr«M« 

Visatia 

Bakariflald.. 
Lo*  AngalM. 
San  DistD... 


Maan  average. 


Intercity /airport  dbtanca  (mUas) 


City  center       Airport  to 
to  City  center         airport 
(0  4  0;       (US.  accL) 


Revanue  yiald  par  mile  (canh) 


1.733 
1.754 
1.755 
1.7SS 
1,794 
1.798 
1.854 
1.854 
l.»2 
1.805 
1.792 
1.784 
1.766 
1,744 
1.730 
1,742 
1.742 
1.731 


1.721 
1.740 
1.791 
1,847 
1,970 
1,787 
1.835 
1,847 
1.925 
1,840 
1,912 
1.9)6 
1.970 
1.961 
1,926 
1.861 
1,751 
1.860 


City  center  '    Airport  lo 
Difference    '  to  city  center        airport 
(0.  &  D.)       (U.S.  acct) 


-1-12 

+  14 

-36 

-62 

-176 

+2 

+  19 

+7 

-73 

-35 

-120 

-li2 

-204 

-217 

-196 

-119 

-9 

-129 


6.73 
6.64 
6.64 
6.53 
6.50 
6.51 
6.29 
6.29 
6.29 
6.46 
6  50 
6  53 
6.60 
6.68 
6.74 
6.69 
6.69 
6.73 


J. 


6. 55 


6.77 
6.70 
6.51 
6.31 
5.92 
6.52 
6.35 
6.31 
6.05 
6.33 
6.10 
6  02 
5  92 

5  94 

6  05 
6  26 
6.66 
6.27 


OitferencM 


-0.04 
-.06 
+  .13 
+.22 
+.58 
-  01 
-.06 
-.02 
+.24 
+.13 
+.40 
+.51 
+  68 
+.74 
+.69 
+.43 
+.03 
+.47 


6.28 


+.27 


So«rcas:  Domestic  Ongin-Destinatian  Survey  of  Airline  Passenger  Traffic  1966  (3d  quarter);  the  Book  ol  Official  CAB  Airlina 
"    Maps  and  Airport-6>-Airport  Mileages,  United  Air  Lines,  Inc .  local  Isfclass  and  daycoach  lares. 

predominates,  a  midpoint  equldlst&nt  from 

all  the  named  cities  in  the  group  Is  selected. 

The  Inter-clty  distances  in  the  O&D  Survey 

also    do    not    necessarily    reflect    the    actual 


A  City  Is  considered  to  be  predominant 
when  Ita  population  Is  more  than  twice  the 
combined  population  of  the  other  named 
dtlea.   In   those    situations    where    no    city 


routing  or  mileages  flown  between  the  citlea. 
Market  demand  and  federal  airways  can  ti. 
feet  an  airline's  pattern  of  service.  TTiere  ni»j 
even  be  a  route  restriction.  An  airline  might 
be  prohibited  under  the  terms  of  its  cer- 
tificate of  convenience  and  necessity  from 
rendering  no.i-stop  service  between  two 
points  on  its  authorized  route.  TWA,  for  ex- 
ample, cannot  render  non-stop  service  be- 
tween Los  Angeles  and  Atlanta,  Tampa,  or 
Miami.  Nevertheless,  TWA  would  report  i 
lx)s  Angeles-Miami  passenger's  miles  on  i 
basis  of  the  non-stop  great-circle  Inter-dtj 
mileage. 

WHAT   CAB   REPORTS 

Airline  statistics  In  the  CAB's  monthly  rt- 
port  of  Air  Carrier  Traffic  StaUstlcs  ("Green 
Book"),  the  quarterly  report  of  Air  Carrier 
Plnancinl  Statistics  ("Yellow  Book"),  and 
the  biennial  edition  of  the  Handbook  of  Air- 
line Statistics,  are  based  upon  data  reported 
by  the  carriers  in  accordance  "with  Board'! 
Economic  Regulations  and  Uniform  System 
of  Accounts  and  Reports. 

Under  this  system,  passenger-miles  (and 
ton-miles )  ure  computed  by  multiplying  the 
aircraft  miles  flown  on  each  inter-airport 
hop  by  the  number  of  passengers  (or  toMi 
carried  on  that  hop.  All  mileage  data  is  baaed 
upon  direct  alrp)ort-to-airport  distances  ai 
distinguished  from  course-miles  actually 
flown  and  city  center-to-clty  center  mileage. 

The  direct  alrport-to-alrport  mileage  rec- 
ord has  been  adopted  as  the  official  mileage 
record  of  the  Board.  In  addition,  mileage  li 
computed  for  each  inter-airport  hop  actually 
completed  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the 
service  is  performed  in  accordance  with  the 
scheduled  pattern  of  service. 

Should  a  Northwest  Airlines'  707  make  an 
unscheduled  refueling  stop  at  Denver. 
Northwest  would  report  the  mileage  as  New 
York-Denver,  plus  Denver-Seattle,  even 
though  the  airline  is  not  certificated  to  serve 
Denver. 

The  alrport-to-alrport  mileages  used  are 
statute  miles  computed  by  the  Board  on  the 
basis  of  great-circle  distances  and  published 
in  The  Book  of  Official  CAB  Airline  Route 
Maps  and  Airport-to-Airport  Mileages. 

At  certificated  points  where  service  is  pro- 
vided through  more  than  one  airport,  each 
airport  !s  Indicated  separately.  "Where  more 
than  one  certificated  point  Is  served  through 
a  single  airport,  the  mileage  is  calciilated  to 
and  from  the  airport  used,  with  an  indication 
that  the  airport  serves  more  than  one  point 

In  those  cases  where  the  Inter-alrport  dis- 
tance Is  not  published  in  the  official  book, 
the  Uniform  System  states  that  the  aircraft 
and  passenger-miles  are  to  be  determined  by 
"multiplying  the  normal  cruising  speed  for 
the  aircraft  type  by  the  airborne  hours."  Thli 
can  create  some  Interesting  situations. 

NO    BURBANK-PHILAOELPHIA 

To  illustrate,  there  is  at  present  no  offlclAl 
published  mileage  between  Los  Angeles'  Bur- 
bank Airport  and  Philadelphia  International. 
The  approximate  time  required  to  make  the 
trip  eastbound  Is  4  4  hoLirs,  as  opposed  to  6 
hours  westbound.  As  a  consequence,  the  op- 
erator of  a  charter  flight  In  this  market 
would  report  a  10'1.-H%  differential  In  pa»- 
senger-mlles  produced  between  his  last  and 
westbound  trips. 

In  addition,  the  passenger-miles  reported 
on  both  of  these  charter  flights  could  vary 
considerably  from  2402  ofBclal  miles  pulv 
llshed  for  Los  Angeles  International-Phil- 
adelphia 

Thus  there  are  four  passenger-miles:  (I) 
computed  great-circle  city  center-to-clty 
center  miles,  (2)  computed  great  circle  alr- 
port-to-alrport miles,  1 3)  the  product  of 
normal  cruising  speed  for  the  aircraft  type 
applied  to  the  airborne  hours  flown,  and  (4) 
the  actual  course-miles  flown. 

The  fourth  method,  the  most  accurate 
figure.  Is  never  employed  in  CAB  reports. 
Generally,  the  first  two  arbitrary  procedure! 
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primarily  are  used  to  calculate  reported  paa- 
lenger-mlles. 

One  of  the  two  principal  methods  meas- 
ures the  distance  between  city  centers;  the 
other  procedure  mesisiires  the  distance  be- 
tween airports.  Such  an  arrangement  almost 
insures  the  submission  of  conflicting  data. 

When  service  Is  provided  to  a  city  through 
more  than  one  airport,  the  O&D  Survey 
measiures  the  distance  from  a  single  point, 
whereas  the  other  procedure  computes  the 
distance  separately  from  each  airport. 

The  distance  between  city  centers  and 
airports  ( table  1 )  are  listed  for  the  five  top- 
ranked  U.S.  city  pairs  In  terms  of  number 
of  passengers.  The  differences  range  from 
-21  miles  to  -f-29  miles,  and  up  to  11%.  On 
the  heavily  traveled  New  York  (La  Guardia) - 
Washington  (National)  "Air  Shuttle,"  for 
example,  the  differential  in  reported  passen- 
ger-miles is  about  5%.  In  view  of  this  situa- 
tion, it  Is  understandable  why  It  has  always 
been  literally  Impossible  to  reconcile  con- 
flicting passenger-mile  information. 

Compounding  this  problem  further  Is  the 
fact  that  the  distances  In  O&D  Survey  are 
calculated  directly  between  the  points  of 
embarkation  and  debarkation  (when  there 
is  no  change  of  either  carrier  or  class  of 
aervlce).  regardless  of  the  actual  routing  of 
the  aircraft. 

Under  the  Uniform  System,  the  passenger- 
mile  Is  computed  as  the  sum  of  the  local 
alrport-to-alrport  mileages  between  all  the 
Intermediate  points  on  the  flight.  As  a  result, 
a  passenger  on  Delta's  flight  819  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco  (which  operates  via 
Atlanta,  New  Orleans,  and  Dallas)  will  be 
reported  as  2566  passenger-miles  In  the  O&D 
Survey  and  creates  3101  passenger-miles  on 
CAB  Form  41  report,  a  17. 4% -20. 8%  differ- 
ential. 

THE    YIELD   IS    DISTORTED 

United  Air  Lines  has  a  more  pragmatic 
problem.  United  Is  authorized  by  Its  cer- 
tificate to  provide  one  carrier  service  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Medford.  Monterey/Sa- 
linas, Fresno.  San  Diego,  and  numerous  other 
west  coast  points. 

However,  due  to  the  fact  that  Chicago  Is 
not  included  on  the  same  route  segment  with 
these  cities,  United  does  not  have  the  author- 
ity to  provide  nonstop  service  between  these 
points  and  Chicago.  Since  this  limitation 
precludes  direct  air  service,  the  shortest 
routing  United  can  provide  a  Chicago  pas- 
senger Is  by  way  of  the  Junction  points  of 
Portland,  Sacramento,  San  Francisco,  Oak- 
land, and  Los  Angeles. 

Certlflcate  and  scheduling  limitations  such 
u  these  must  be  taken  Into  consideration 
when  attempting  to  calculate  a  revenue  yield 
per  mile.  When  the  yield  per  mile  is  com- 
puted on  a  great  circle  mileage  basis  e^  op- 
posed to  the  actual  routing  of  the  passen- 
ger. It  win  frequently  produce  a  higher  yield. 
In  Table  2,  for  example,  the  O&D  yield  of 
6.68<  per  mile  between  Chicago  and  Fresno 
is  not  Indicative  of  the  feasible  yield  per 
mUe.  This  yield  is  based  on  1744  great  circle 
miles,  whereas  the  alrport-to-alrport  mileage 
via  Los  Angeles  Is  217  miles  greater.  Conse- 
quently, the  yield  per  mile  via  the  shortest 
authorized  route  Is  actually  only  5.94< — a 
0.74c  differential. 

Similarly,  the  O&D  mileage  yield  between 
San  Diego  and  Chicago  Is  greater  than  that 
between  Loe  Angeles  and  Chicago,  even 
though  all  of  Unlted's  San  Diego  passengers 
must  be  routed  via  Loe  Angeles. 

In  other  situations  the  oHgln  &  Destina- 
tion mileage  Indicates  similar  distances  and 
therefore  Identical  yields  per  mile;  e.g.,  Chi- 
cago to  Portland  and  Salem.  San  Francisco 
and  Monterey/Salinas,  and  Los  Angeles  and 
Bakersfleld. 

United,  however,  is  not  authorized  to  pro- 
vide non-stop  service  from  Chicago  to  Salem, 
Monterey /Salinas,  or  Bakersfleld.  As  conse- 
quence, the  O&D  Survey  mileage  again  does 
not  fairly  represent  the  shortest  actual  rout- 


ing, thereby  tending  to  Inflate  the  yield  per 
mile. 

As  a  general  rule,  due  to  the  manner  In 
which  the  O&D  Survey  mileage  Is  computed, 
It  would  appear  that  such  mileage  inherently 
tends  to  be  biased  In  favor  of  higher  yields 
than  the  airlines  can  actually  achieve.  The 
0.03<  yield  per  mile  differential  In  the  Los 
Angeles-Chicago  market  may  appear  to  be 
Insignificant,  but  at  306  million  passenger- 
miles  a  year  It  has  a  market  value  pf  $91,500. 

The  fact  that  there  are  four  possible  pas- 
senger-miles between  many  points  and  these 
four  distances  may  differ  materially,  Is  an 
appalling  situation.  But,  It  is  not  the  only 
problem  nor  the  principal  drawback  of  the 
passenger-mlle.  The  real  fundamental  prob- 
lem Is  the  fact  that  the  various  passenger- 
miles  are  arbitrary  figures  which  are  not  pro- 
portional to  filght-tlme.  The  result  Is  that 
passenger-mlle  statistics  do  not  always  coin- 
cide, and  even  sometimes  conflict  with  oper- 
ations and  financial  reports. 

Airline  revenues  and  costs  are  a  function 
of  aircraft  utilization  and  speed.  Aircraft 
operating  costs  are  determined  by  the  utiliza- 
tion rate  and  usually  not  materially  affected 
by  changes  In  aircraft  speed. 

BFEKD    EQUAL    SALXS   AND    KEVENTTE 

Sales  and  revenues,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
dependent  upon  speed.  The  shorter  the  time 
required  to  nlake  a  trip,  the  more  sales  that 
can  be  made  within  a  given  utilization  i>e- 
rlod.  The  higher  the  sales  volume,  the  greater 
the  revenues. 

Conversely,  the  longer  the  trip,  the  fewer 
the  sales,  and  the  lower  the  revenues.  Fares 
can  be  established  on  any  basis  (miles,  hours, 
departures,  etc.),  but  once  set,  periodic  reve- 
nues will  be  determined  by  flight-time.  As  a 
consequence,  regardless  of  how  rates  are  con- 
structed, once  fares  are  flzed,  both  revenues 
and  costs  become  a  function  of  aircraft  utili- 
zation and  speed. 

The  higher  speeds  of  jet  aircraft  which  can 
vary  from  150  to  600  miles  per  hour  on  a 
single  trip,  make  any  statistics  based  on  mile- 
age misleading. 

For  example  In  an  effort  to  reduce  the  con- 
gestion around  Kennedy  International,  the 
FAA  has  attempted  to  control  the  flow  of  air- 
craft Into  the  New  York  area  by  directing 
airlines  to  begin  reducing  their  cruising 
speed  at  such  distant  points  as  Harrlsburg 
and  Toledo.  The  result  Is  that  600  mile  an 
hour  Jets  are  flying  at  260  miles  per  hour. 

This  situation  creates  a  statistical  fantasy. 
On  a  mileage  basis,  the  slower  speed  appears 
to  have  no  effect  on  the  revenue  yield.  In- 
stead, It  appears  to  have  Increased  the  cost 
per  mile  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  reduce 
power  settings  lowered  the  fuel  consumption 
rate.  The  Increase  seems  to  Indicate  an  ac- 
companying Increase  In  annual  costs  with 
no  alteration  In  annual  revenues. 

THE    STOET    CHANGES 

Examining  the  situation  on  a  yearly, 
monthly,  or  flight-hour  basis,  we  have  a  dif- 
ferent story.  The  lower  fuel  consumption  is 
reflected  In  a  slightly  reduced  operating  cost 
per  hour  and  per  annum.  Using  the  time 
comparative.  It  Is  the  revenue  which  Is  pri- 
marily affected.  The  annual  revenue  Is  re- 
sponsive to  the  reduction  In  speed.  The  re- 
duction In  revenue  Is  directly  proportional 
to  the  change  In  speed. 

The  reason  Is  annual  revenues  and  costs 
are  a  ftinctlon  of  aircraft  utilization  and 
speed  rather  than  mileage.  The  comparative 
unit  Is  therefore  the  passenger-hour  rather 
than  the  passenger-mlle. 

Air  freight  carriers  have  an  oven  more 
complicated  problem.  Cargo  and  mall  tariffs 
do  not  contain  routing  limitations  similar 
to  passenger  fares.  As  a  result,  air  freight 
carriers  have  a  tendency  at  present  to  route 
a  significant  portion  of  their  cargo  and  mall 
through  beyond  points. 

American  Airlines  flight  833,  for  example. 
operates  Baltlmore-PhUadelphla-New  York- 


Chlcago-Los  Angeles.  United  flight  968  oper- 
ates from  Denver  to  Hartford/Springfield  by 
way  of  Boston.  Trans  World  advertises  that 
It  routes  Los  Angeles  to  Kansas  City  cargo 
shipments  via  St.  Louis  on  filghte  670  and 
591.  Delta  carries  the  mall  from  Cincinnati 
to  Louisville  via  Atlanta  on  flights  594  and 
158. 

These  "unusual"  routings  also  create  a 
statistical  nightmare.  Since  there  Is  at  pres- 
ent no  O&D  Survey  for  freight  and  mall,  all 
ton-miles  statistics  are  reported  according  to 
the  Uniform  System.  This  means  that  all 
the  ton-miles  statistically  generated  from 
Denver  to  Hartford  on  Unlted's  968,  exceed 
those  ton-miles  from  Denver  to  Boston. 

LONGEB  EAST  TO  WEST 

A  Shipment  from  Baltimore  to  Los  Angeles 
on  American's  833  Involve  229  more  reported 
ton-miles  than  a  similar  e$s«)»ound  ship- 
ment— a  8.1  "S  differential  fn  ton-miles  for 
an  Identical  shipment  between  the  same  two 
points. 

In  fact  a  Baltimore  to  Los  Angeles  ship- 
ment generates  more  ton-miles  than  a  sim- 
ilar movement  of  passengers  between  Los  An- 
geles and  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
or  even  Boston  In  either  direction.  For  this 
reason  the  reported  growth  of  air  cargo  in 
ton-miles  relative  to  passenger-miles  may 
not  be  significant  as  presently  indicated. 

In  view  of  this  chaotic  situation  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  passenger-hour  and  ton-hour 
be  employed  In  conjunction  with  the  pas- 
senger-mlle and  ton-mile.  The  passenger- 
hour  would  provide  an  accurate  unit  meas- 
urement of  the  amount  of  service  rendered, 
costs  incurred,  and  revenue  yield  obtained. 

The  hourly  unit  has  been  tested  by  the 
operations  department  and  fixed  base  oper- 
ators, and  found  to  be  the  most  satisfactory 
comparative  unit.  Because  changes  In  the 
levels  of  passenger-hour  revenues  and  costs 
are  proportional  to  changes  In  annual  reve- 
nues and  costs,  the  unit  is  statistically  sound. 

The  principal  difference  between  the  pas- 
senger-mlle and  the  passenger-hour  Is  the 
difference  between  assumption  and  fact.  The 
passenger-mlle  presumes  that  the  distance 
and  revenue  rate  remain  absolutely  con- 
stant, and  that  It  Is  the  cost  level  which 
varies. 

The  passenger-hour,  however,  acknowl- 
edges the  fact  that  the  distance  element  and 
revenue  rate  do  not  remain  constant,  and 
that  although  the  costs  of  a  given  trip  may 
vary,  the  level  of  costs  Is  not  significantly  af- 
fected by  duration  of  flight  or  length  of 
haul. 

TTae  passenger-hour  and  ton-hour  are  not 
designed  to  provide  a  standard  measurement 
of  distance,  but  rather  a  consistent  basis  for 
evaluating  unit  revenues,  costs,  and  profits. 


PRESIDENT     JOHNSON      AND     HIS 
UNFAIR  CRITICS 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
hardly  news  that  the  job  of  being  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  seldom  an 
easy  one.  But  I  do  think  It  is  useful  for 
the  American  people  to  reflect  every  so 
often  about  the  burdens  carried  by  the 
man  who  holds  this  oflQce. 

President  Johnson  has  never  com- 
plained about  the  abuse  hurled  In  his 
direction.  It  is  sad,  but  true,  that  the 
viciousness  of  some  of  these  personal  at- 
tacks   is    perhaps    unprecedented    in 
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American  Mstory.  And  it  is  equally  true 
that  this  criticism  is  grossly  unfair. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  tiie  San  Antonio 
News  points  out  tiiat  President  Johnson 
Is  often  condemned  by  his  critics  for 
acting  too  hastily  or  not  cjuickly  enough, 
for  doing  too  much  or  too  little,  for  fc)€ing 
too  vague  or  too  precise. " 

We  In  Congress  know  the  truth  of  this 
observation.  We,  too.  have  our  critics  and 
we  are  also  criticized  in  a  similar  fashion 
on  many  issue-s. 

But  while  the  NeAS  observes  philo- 
sophically that  the  President  could 
scarcely  be  blamed  if  he  decided  to  re- 
tire to  his  ranch,  those  of  us  who  know 
Lyndon  Johnson  know  that  he  wUl  not 
let  his  critics  get  him  down. 

The  President  does  not  need  our  sym- 
pathy— nor  does  he  ask  for  it.  But  he 
could  use  a  stronger  dose  of  understand- 
ing from  us  all.  I  believe  we  should  all 
begin  with  the  correct  premise  that 
President  Johnson  is  trying  his  best  to  do 
what  Is  right  for  the  American  people. 
We  may  not  always  agree  with  each  and 
every  policy  of  his  administration.  But 
we  must  grant  to  the  President  and  his 
advisers  the  benefit  of  our  conviction 
that  they  are  sincere,  devoted,  and  pa- 
triotic Americans  who  are  dedicated  to 
the  task  of  improving  the  quality  of 
American  hfe  and  the  chance  for  a 
peaceful  and  progressive  world  com- 
munity. 

Criticism,  fair  and  unfair,  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  office  of  the  Presidency. 
But  so  Is  trust  and  respect  from  friends 
and  critics  alike.  This  fact,  I  believe,  is 
overlooked  only  at  the  expense  of  the  Na- 
tion's welfare  and  unity. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  Insert  Into 
the  Record  the  recent  editorial  from  the 
San  Antonio  News  entitled.  •Criticism 
Goes  With  Job  of  Being  the  President." 
[From  the  San  Antonio  News.  July  10.  19671 
CmmcisM    Goes    Witk    Job    or    Being    tmx 

PHESIDENT 

President  Johnson's  burden  is  not  getting 
any  lighter.  For  each  crisis  solved,  he  gains 
two  more. 

Vietnam  and  all  the  name  Implies  Is  a 
constant  drain  on  the  presidential  energy. 
The  irksome  domestic  trUngle  of  inflation, 
recession  and  taxation  require  careful  atten- 
tion. 

Then  there  Is  Israel  versus  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  with  the  Soviet  Union  brood- 
ing about  loss  of  face;  Communist  China 
with  its  hydrogen  bomb;  Latin  America 
threatening   to  erupt  at  several   points. 

For  bis  diligence  In  meeting  the  Issues, 
the  President  often  is  condemned  for  act- 
ing too  hastily  or  not  qulclcly  enough,  for 
doing  too  much  or  too  little,  for  being  too 
vague  or  too  precise. 

To  divert  him  from  his  present  trouble. 
he  can  grapple  with  a  fresh  charge  lofted 
with  precision  by  a  panel  of  House  Repub- 
licans. The  GOP  minority  Is  now  heaping 
blame  on  the  President  for  inaction  In  Eu- 
rope, accusing  him  of  weakening  the  vitality 
of  the  North   Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

It  Is  not  clear  which  spare  moment  he 
Is  accused  of  wasting,  when  he  could  have 
been  accommodating  "legitimate  allied  de- 
mmnds,"  that  the  GOP  panel  cited.  The  only 
noticeable  threat  to  European  unity  Is 
Charles  de  Gaulle  and  surely  the  Republi- 
cans don't  propose  that  De  Gaulle  Is  to  be 
further  accommodated.  Are  there  not  more 
constructive  ways  in  which  the  loyal  op- 
position can  serve,  than  In  raising  Issues 
for  the  sake  of  argument? 


The  President  must  wonder  at  times  why 
he  got  into  his  line  of  business.  If  he  were 
to  decide  to  rem.iln  at  the  ranch  and  never 
re-enter  the  wide  world.  It  would  not  be  an 
unprecedented  decision  John  Nance  Gurner 
got  his  All  of  Washington  politics,  vowed  to 
never  again  cross  the  Potomac  and  lives  to 
a  ripe  old  :igc 


HOME  BUILDERS  SUPPORT  RAT 
EXTER\aNATION  BILL 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Barrett  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
most  pleased  that  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Home  Builders  is  in  full  support 
of  H.R.  11000,  the  rat  extermination  bill, 
which  will  come  before  us  tomorrow.  The 
knowledge  of  community  conditions  and 
housing  markets  represented  by  those 
who  build  our  Nation's  homes  makes 
their  support  particularly  valuable.  This 
responsible  and  forward-looking  indus- 
tr>-  has  given  increasing  support  to  our 
efforts  to  help  low-lncdhie  and  under- 
privileged families.  Their  active  support 
has  played  an  Important  part  In  develop- 
mg  programs  to  eliminate  slums  and  re- 
build our  cities.  Their  support  for  the  rat 
extermination  bill  is  a  logical  and  con- 
sistent step  for  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Home  Builders, 
Leon  Weiner,  has  expressed  the  support 
of  that  association  in  a  letter  to  me, 
■Ahich  I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record. 

Natio.n.»l  .AssociArioN  or  Home 

BVILDEKS. 

Washington    DC  .  July  IS.  1967 
Hon.  William  A.  Barrett. 

Chai'man.  Subco^'irntttr'-  on  llon^nng.  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committi-e,  House  of 
Rcprf'-.C'ifafiif'.i     Waihington     DC 

Dear  Mr  BfRRErr  This  Is  to  ad\lse  you  in 
.ic'ordance  w.th  our  testimony  before  the 
SMbcommltt'>e,  that  we  support  enactment  of 
the  pr'jposed  Rat  Extermination  Act  of  196'7 

The  objective  Is  worthy  of  Federal  assist- 
ance The  requirement  for  continued  effort  at 
the  local  level  would  seem  to  guaranty  th.it 
Federal  financial  a-sslstance  will  resvilt  la 
loni?-la.sting  measures  as  an  Integral  part  of 
local  public  programs. 

Elimination  or  more  effective  control  of  this 
urban  pestilence  should  be  of  great  benefit 
comparable  to  other  public  health  and  sani- 
tary programs.  Kits  are  vermin  of  p.=ipecial 
destructlveness,  and  undeniably  their  pres- 
ence deeply  and  adversely  .nlfects  the  psyche 
of  slum  dwellers  and  suburbanites  alike 
When  this  is  coupled  with  clear  evidence  of 
'.heir  attacks  upon  people  living  l;i  circum- 
stances which  permit  such  Invasion.  Federal 
assistance  for  a  national  attack  upon  rats  is 
surely  warranted. 
Sincerely. 

Leov  N    Wfinfr 

President. 


RAT  PROBLEM  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

imanlmous  cxjnsent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania   I  Mr.  BarrettI   may 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRE'm\  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie 
Washington  D.\ily  News  yesterday  re- 
ix)rt2d  the  tragic  death  of  an  8-month- 
'uid  boy  apparently  as  the  ret^ult  of  rat 
bites.  Perhaps  no  one  can  fully  appre- 
ciate the  heartache  of  the  parents,  but 
certainly,  we  must  all  be  shocked  that 
such  a  thing  can  happen  right  here  in 
the  Capital  of  the  wealthiest  nation  in 
histoiy.  This  tragedy  occurs  all  too  fre- 
quently in  towns  and  cities  throughout 
the  country,  where  people,  particularly 
infants  and  small  children,  are  kill<  d  or 
maimed  by  rats. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee has  so  promptly  granted  us  a  rule  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  11000,  the  rat 
extermination  bill  which  is  aimed  at  ex- 
actly this  problem.  This  bill  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  by  a  vote  of  nearly  4  to  1. 
It  would  authorize  two-thirds  Federal 
grants  to  communities  to  undertake  con- 
centrated programs  of  rat  extermination 
and  continuing  control. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  to  say  that  there 
are  some  who  do  not  take  this  problem 
seriously  and  even  go  so  far  as  to  make 
jokes  about  it.  Certainly  this  is  no  jok- 
ing matter — quite  the  contrary,  It  is  a 
grim  and  saddening  one.  As  just  the 
latest  bit  of  evidence  of  this  fact,  I  offer 
for  Inclusion  in  the  Record,  the  report 
from  the  Washington  Dally  News  of 
July  18. 

Coboner's  PaoBE  Awaited — Was  Babt  Killed 
Bt  Rat  Bnrs  Here? 

Police  are  awaiting  the  coroner's  report 
on  the  death  of  an  8-month-oUl  boy.  appar- 
e!itly  from  insect  or  rat  bites,  it  was  learned 
today 

The  baby,  Joseph  Evans,  Jr.,  was  attacked 
In  his  crib  last  Friday  night,  according  to 
his  father,  a  'former  paratrooper  who  served 
six  months  in  Vietnam  last  year. 

Mr  Evans  said  he  Is  waiting  until  he  re- 
ceived word  from  the  coroner  before  deciding 
to  bother  to  bring  charges  against  the 
landlord. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Evans  live  In  a  one-bedroom 
apartment  at  5031  H-st.  se.  They  also  ar« 
parents  of  twins,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  almost  2. 

Mr  Evans  said  his  wife  discovered  the 
baby  last  Saturday  morning  with  "little 
nibbles"  on  his  back  and  legs. 

■  He  wasn't  breathing,"  Mr.  Evans  said. 

He  said  he  called  an  ambulance  and  when 
the  attendants  came  and  saw  the  baby  dead. 
they  called  the  Homicide  Squad. 

The  Evanses  have  been  living  in  their 
apartment  for  about  a  year,  he  said.  It  ha« 
a  leaky  room,  peeling  paint,  stopped  up 
drains  and  Is  In  "bad  condition,"  Mr.  Evan* 
said 

He  said  he  has  never  seen  the  landlord  un- 
til yesterday  when  he  arrived  and  began 
painting  knd  plastering. 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  EDNA  P.  KELLY 
BEFORE  THE  MERCHANT  MARINE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND 
FISHERIES.  JULY  17.  1967.  IN  SUP- 
PORT OP  AN  INDEPENDENT  MARI- 
TIME ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    that    the    gentle- 
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woman  from  New  York  [Mrs.  Killy] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempxjre.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  17, 
1967.  it  was  my  privilege  to  submit  to  the 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  a  statement  In  support;  of  my 
blU,  H.R.  6837. 

My  bill,  if  enacted,  would  amend  title  n 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  to  create 
an  Independent  Federal  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration. The  need  for  enactment  of 
this  legislation  Is  most  Important,  if  once 
again  the  United  States  Is  to  have  a 
thriving  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  statistics  have  shown  that 
the  10  major  free  world  maritime  powers 
carry  between  30  and  50  percent  of  their 
own  national  trade,  while  the  United 
States  carries  less  than  8  percent. 

There  is  no  question  In  my  mind,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  that  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments would  be  greatly  Improved  if 
American  foreign  trade  was  carried  In 
American  ships  manned  by  American 
crews.  Instead  of  transported  by  foreign- 
flag  vessels. 

A  step  toward  relnstathig  our  maritime 
industry  to  Its  proper  role  as  a  "first-class 
citizen"  would  be  the  creation  of  an  in- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration as  provided  for  in  my  bill,  H.R. 
6837. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  my  state- 
ment as  presented  to  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Subcommittee : 

Statement  op  Hon.  Edna  F.  Kellt,  A  Rep- 
resentative IN  Congress  From  thi  State 

OP  New  York 

Mrs.  Kelly  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to 
submit  to  this  committee  the  following  state- 
ment on  my  bill,  H.R.  6837,  to  amend  Title 
II  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  to  create  an 
Independent  Federal  Maritime  Administra- 
tion. 

My  bin  Is  similar  to  H.R.  159,  and  others 
which  are  the  subject  of  these  hearings. 

This  committee  is  to  be  commended,  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  scheduling  these  exhaustive 
hearings  Into  the  affairs  of  our  merchant 
marine  In  general,  and  Into  the  need  for  an 
Independent  Maritime  Administration  In 
particular. 

I  realize  that  there  will  be  much  testi- 
mony given  here  about  the  role  which  our 
merchant  marine  plays  In  the  nation's  de- 
fense posture.  This  Is  quite  Important,  and 
I  do  not  wish  to  underemphaslze  the  enor- 
mous contribution  which  our  merchant  fleet 
plays  by  carrying  the  men  and  munitions 
which  our  armed  forces  need  In  times  of 
combat. 

But  Important  as  this  role  is.  there  is  an- 
other of  equal  value  which  the  merchant 
marine  plays — or  at  least  should  play.  I 
refer.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  day-to-day, 
peacetime  role  of  the  merchant  marine  In 
our  nation's  foreign  trade. 

We  hear  a  lot  these  days  about  the  de- 
sirability of  foreign  trade,  and  about  the 
need  for  developing  overseas  markets  for  the 
goods  which  American  Industry  produces. 
This  talk  Is  even  more  pointed  now,  with  the 
wlndup  of  the  Kennedy-Round  trade  talks. 

The  U.S.  Is  doing  an  Increasingly  effective 
job  these  days  of  stimulating  foreign  trade. 
tJnhapplly,  the  maritime  Industry  of  this 
country  has  not  been  the  beneficiary  of  this 
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trade  increase.  Instead,  the  foreign-flag  ves- 
sels carry  more  and  more  of  America's  Im- 
port and  export  cargoes — and  as  the  foreign- 
flag  share  of  the  market  rises,  the  American 
merchant  marine's  share  goes  down  and 
down. 

From  1960  to  1965,  total  VS.  foreign  trade 
increased  by  (13.1  bUIlon.  In  that  same  pe- 
riod, U.8.  water-borne  foreign  commerce  in- 
creased by  31  percent.  Today,  some  92  per- 
cent of  our  water-borne  commerce  is  carried 
aboard  the  vessels  of  other  nations,  and  our 
own  merchant  marine  carries  a  mere  8  per- 
cent. 

As  this  Conunittee  knows,  this  Is  the  low- 
est we  have  fallen  in  terms  of  U.S. -flag  par- 
ticipation in  our  foreign  commerce  since 
1936 — the  year  that  we  enacted  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  to  see  to  It  that  our  ships 
carried  considerably  more,  not  less,  of  our 
trade  that  was  moving  by  sea. 

In  other  words,  through  failure  of  the 
Government  to  administer  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  vigorously,  our  merchant 
fleet  finds  itself  in  a  dilemma  unmatched 
among  the  sea-going  nations  of  the  world. 
The  10  major  free  world  maritime  powers 
carry  between  30  and  60  percent  of  their  own 
national  trade — while  the  United  States  car- 
ries less  than  8  percent. 

If  American-flag  vessels  aren't  carrying  our 
water-borne  cargo,  then  who  is?  Well,  at  the 
head  of  the  list  Is  Liberia,  with  28.4  percent 
of  our  trade.  Liberia  Is  the  haven  for  ships 
which  are  runnmg  away  from  American 
safety  and  labor  standards  and  from  Ameri- 
can taxes.  It  seems  quite  wrong  to  me  that 
these  ships  should  be  rewarded  for  desertmg 
the  UJ3.  flag  by  being  given  the  lion's  share 
of  our  ocean-going  busmess. 

In  second  place,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  Norway, 
with  16.6  percent  of  our  cargo — ^more  than 
twice  what  our  own  vessels  carry. 

Slowly  but  surely,  we  are  being  banished 
from  the  high  seas  as  the  result  of  our  Gov- 
ernment's mdifference  and  its  neglect  of  our 
maritime  interests.  This  does  not  make  sense 
from  the  vlewpomt  of  American  prestige  or 
America's  defense  posture.  It  makes  even  less 
sense  in  terms  of  the  balance  of  payments — 
a  problem  with  which  succeeding  Presidents 
have  grappled  for  nearly  a  decade.  A  well- 
conceived  maritime  program  would  make  a 
major  contribution  to  correcting  the  balance 
of  pkayments — yet  no  such  program  has  been 
forthcoming. 

Each  time  a  ship  engaged  In  foreign  trade 
sails  into  an  American  port,  Mr.  Chairman, 
several  complicated  transactions  take  place 
In  the  ocean  transportation  account  of  our 
balance  of  payments.  Dependmg  on  whether 
the  ship  Is  carrying  export  or  Import  cargo, 
doUars  In  payment  for  goods  and  services 
flow  mto  the  United  States  or  abroad. 

If  the  exports  are  carried  in  American 
ships  manned  by  American  crews,  there  is 
no  question  but  that  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  Unproved  as  far  as  the  XJS.  is  con- 
cerned; Just  as  obviously,  if  the  goods  are 
carried  on  foreign-flag  vessels,  manned  by 
foreign  crews,  our  balance-of-payments  is 
further  eroded. 

Because  more  and  more  of  these  ships 
have  been  of  foreign  registry,  the  outflow  of 
dollars  and  gold  has  Increased.  That  is  why, 
since  1969,  there  has  been  a  chronic  deficit 
m  the  ocean  transportation  accoimt.  This, 
in  turn,  contributes  to  the  deficit  in.  our  bal- 
ance of  payments,  as  a  whole. 

Freight  charges  on  export  and  Import 
cargo,  passenger  fares,  and  port  exi>endltures 
are  the  primary  elements  of  the  ocean  trans- 
portation account.  In  1983,  receipts  amount- 
ed to  $1.68  blUlon,  whUe  payments  were  al- 
most $1.64  billion— leaving  a  net  deficit  of 
$66mllUon. 

This  was  the  fifth  consecutive  year  of  net 
deficit  balances,  and  incomplete  data  for 
1964  and  196S  indicates  that  the  trend  is 
contmulng.  If  not  acoelermtlng. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  despite  its 


great  potential  for  correcting  the  balance 
of  payments,  for  strengthening  our  defenses 
m  time  of  emergency,  and  for  rebuilding 
American  prestige  abroad,  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine  continues  to  be  treated  as  a  step- 
child or  worse  by  the  Government. 

I  think  the  reason  is  that  it  has  been  rel- 
egated to  step-child  status  within  the  hier- 
archy of  Government.  Instead  of  havmg  the 
Independence  which  maritime  bad  at  the 
time  we  passed  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936,  this  Important  agency  has  been  made  a 
ward  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Even  worse,  the  Department  has  allowed^ 
other  agencies  and  Departments  to  make 
maritime  policy  In  their  handling  of  cargo- 
preference  laws,  In  making  decisions  about 
marltlme's  defense  role.  In  the  handling  of 
oil  lmp>orts,  and  the  like. 

We  have  had  compelling  evidence,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  putting  maritime  in.  a  Cabi- 
net-level Department  simply  will  not  work — 
and  I  believe  that  would  be  as  true  with  re- 
spect to  the  Department  of  Transportation 
as  It  has  been  with  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, for  both  are  catch-all  agencies  with 
far  too  many  matters  on  their  agendas  ever 
to  give  proper  attention  to  our  merchant 
marme. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  be  one  of 
the  co-sponsors  of  this  legislation,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  look  forward  to  early  and  favor- 
able action. 

Thank  you. 


THE  WAR  ON  THE  WAR  ON 
POVERTY 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  fermsylvanla  [Mr.  HoLLAm)]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texsis? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Carl  T. 
Rowan  has  what  might  be  described  as 
outstanding  peripheral  vision  when  it 
comes  to  legislative  matters.  While  many 
commentators  and  reporters  are  busy 
discussing  at  face  value  the  speeches  and 
press  releases  which  our  Republican 
friends  are  putting  out  about  "new  ap- 
proaches" to  the  poverty  problem,  Mr. 
Rowan  is  keeping  his  eye  on  the  real 
game.  He  has  succinctly,  accurately,  and 
bitingly  described  the  Dixiecrat-OOP 
coalition  effort  to  destroy  the  war  on 
poverty  in  a  recent  column  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star.  , 

His  column  follows: 
COAi.moN  Has  Chance  To  Cripple  Povkstt 
Efport 
(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

The  blinding  forces  of  political  ambition 
and  racial  chauvinism  are  teaming  up  again 
in  Congress,  and  the  result  may  be  a  tragic 
escalation  of  social  strife  in.  the  United 
States. 

The  Republicans  and  Southern  Democrats 
seem  determined  to  combine  their  votes  to 
abolish  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
They  have  a  good  chance  of  achieving  the 
declared  GOP  goal  of  "ellmlnatmg  or  redi- 
recting existing  programs"  in  the  war  on 
poverty. 

Under  the  guise  of  reducing  the  federal 
bureaucracy,  the  Republlcaas  want  to  take 
whatever  survives  of  the  war  on  poverty  and 
spread  it  out  among  older  departments  and 
agencies  like  Labor,  He&lth,  Education  and 
Welfare  and  Agriculture. 

Not  only  would  this  be  shortsighted,  but 
It  goes  against  what  I  thmk  is  the  tradl- 
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tlonal  American  sense  of  Justice.  Business- 
men, farmers,  organized  laborers,  veterans 
and  many  other  groups  have  long  had  de- 
partmenta  and  agencies  In  Washington 
whose  specific  task  was  to  look  out  for  their 
Interests. 

But  the  weakest,  least  articulate  "minor- 
ity group'"  In  America — our  30  million  poor 
people — have  had  nothing  until  OEO  came 
along.  They  need  a  voice  In  Washington. 
Americans  living  In  rural  squalor  and  the 
despair  of  big  city  ghettos  are  going  to  get 
precious  little  from  Wa.shlngton  under  the 
best  of  circumstances.  They  will  get  even  less 
If  the  poverty  programs  are  denied  central 
direction.  If  they  are  dispersed  among  sev- 
eral agencies  where  fighting  poverty  will 
surely  And  a  lowly  place  In  the  priority  of 
things. 

Still,  OEO  Is  in  danger,  a  fact  that  ac- 
counts for  President  Johnson's  sudden  spate 
of  public  appearances  with  Sargent  Shrlver. 
director  of  OEO. 

The  President  has  thrown  himself  Into  a 
major  public  relations  campaign  to  save  the 
program  that  Is  the  flagship  of  his  Great 
Society. 

OEO  la  highly  vulnerable  to  Republican 
assaults  because  the  war  on  poverty  has  been 
escalated  so  rapidly,  and  spread  to  so  many 
fronts,  that  millions  of  Americans  don't 
know  which  program  does  what,  or  how  well, 
or  at  what  cost. 

The  terms  Vista,  Upward  Bound  and  Com- 
munity Action  have  only  the  vaguest  mean- 
ing to  most  taxpayers  Thus,  when  the  Re- 
publicans charge  that  In  three  years  "the 
poverty  war  has  spent  J4  billion  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  and  created  a  poverty  bu- 
reaucracy of  91.000  administrators,"  Con- 
gressmen sensitive  to  the  moans  of  the  tax- 
payer get  nervous. 

Republicans  have  picked  up  support  for 
the  abolition  of  OEO  from  Southerners  be- 
cause OEO  has  the  Image  of  being  created  to 
"help  Negroes."  This  view  persists.  Ironically, 
despite  the  fact  that  It  Is  In  the  South  that 
BO  many  poor  whites  are  being  helped 
through  various  poverty  programs. 

The  battle  shaping  up  Is  history  repeating 
Itself.  Just  as  the  Republicans  found  that 
they  could  not  attack  Social  Security  and 
other  Roosevelt  New  Deal  measures  directly, 
so  today  we  And  that  they  dare  not  attack 
front&Uy  the  various  programs  administered 
by  OEO. 

The  Head  Start  program,  designed  to  give 
underprivileged  children  a  reasonable  chance 
In  the  race  we  call  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
Is  one  of  our  country's  most  significant  edu- 
cational Innovations  In  a  generation.  What 
American  can  attack  an  Upward  Bound  pro- 
gram that  will  send  to  college  this  fall  6.000 
youngsters  who  were  on  the  verge  of  be- 
coming high  school  dropouts  two  years  ago'' 

But  the  Republicans  must  have  an  alterna- 
*  tlve  to  the  Great  Society  for  the  1968  elec- 
tions. Moderate  Republicans  like  Reps. 
Charles  Goodell  of  New  York  and  Albert  Qule 
of  Minnesota,  who  are  the  spear  carriers  for 
the  assault  on  Johnson's  programs,  know 
they  can't  go  to  their  constituents  and  say, 
"I  voted  against  Head  Start,  and  legal  serv- 
ices for  the  poor,  and  the  nelghl)orhood  med- 
ical centers"  that  offer  decent  health  oppor- 
tunities to  many  poor  people  for  the  first 
time  In  their  lives. 

So  what  the  Republicans  are  saying  Is  that 
the  programs  generally  are  all  right,  but  the 
agency  created  by  the  Democrats  to  admin- 
ister these  programs  Is  all  wrong.  They  will 
say  to  their  voters,  "I  was  all  for  these  pro- 
grams to  help  the  poor  people;  all  I  did  was 
get  acme  of  those  bureaucrats  out  of  those 
fat  Jobs  and  save  some  money  so  you  can 
get  some  more  service." 

That  would  seem  to  offer  Republicans  the 
best  of  both  worlds.  But  If  they  wind  up 
merely  mangling  a  program  that  already  was 
a  half  centiiry  late  arriving,  what  seemed  to 
be  a  clever  political  opportunity  will  turn  out 
to  be  another  debacle. 


THE  KENNEDY  ROUND  AND  THE 
FUTURE  OF  AMERICAN  TRADE 
POLICY 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  the 
Kennedy  round  of  trade  negotiations  has 
been  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion, 
the  job  of  assessing  the  future  of  Ameri- 
can trade  policy  has  begun.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  is  now  con- 
ducting a  major  study  to  establish  some 
guidelines  for  post-Kennedy  round  trade 
policy. 

Among  the  witnesses  who  appeared  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  was  my  colleague 
on  the  full  committee.  Representative 
Thomas  B.  Curtis,  who  has  done  an  out- 
.standlng  job  as  a  congressional  delegate 
to  the  trade  negotiations,  a  position  es- 
tablished under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962.  Those  who  have  been  Interested 
in  trade  policy  have  benefited  from  Con- 
gressman Curtis'  scholarly  and  detailed 
reports  on  the  Kennedy  round  negotia- 
tions. 

Congressman  Curtis'  testimony  before 
the  subcommittee  on  July  12  offered  a  va- 
riety of  suggestions,  but  I  was  particular- 
ly interested  in  his  propo-sal  to  establish  a 
permanent  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
Commission.  Such  a  commission  might 
perform  an  important  function  in  pro- 
viding closer  Integration  and  coordina- 
tion of  U  S.  foreign  trade,  financial,  and 
development  policies.  In  addition,  by  In- 
cluding congressional  representation, 
such  a  commission  would  give  Congress  a 
more  creative  and  continuing  role  in 
working  with  the  executive  branch  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of 
those  policies. 

I  was  also  interested  in  Congressman 
Curtis'  proposal  to  develop  the  futures 
market  mechanism  as  a  means  to  stabi- 
lize international  commodity  prices,  a 
subject  of  crucial  interest  to  the  develop- 
ing countries.  While  I  am  not  certain  of 
what  contribution  futures  markets  can 
make.  I  feel  that  the  suggestion  is  novel 
and  potentially  promising  and  deserves 
further  consideration,  perhaps  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee. 

In  order  to  make  Congre.ssman  Curtis' 
views  on  the  future  of  U.S.  trade  policy 
available  to  all  Members  of  the  House,  I 
Include  his  testimony  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 
Some  Lessons  of  thk  Kenntot  Round  tor 

FuTtniE  Action 
(Statement  of  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Citrtts.  Con- 
gressional Delegate  for  Trade  Negotiations, 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic  Policy   of   the   House-Senate  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  July  12.  1967) 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee   on    Foreign    Economic   Policy.    I 
first  want  to  thank  you  for  your  Invitation 
to  me  as  a  Congressional  Delegate  for  Trade 
Negotiations    to    testify    during    these    Im- 
portant hearlnfts  on  trade  policy.  I  also  want 
to  thank  the  Chairman  for  his  Invitation  to 
me  to  sit  on  the  Subcommittee  panel  during 


these  hearings,  in  light  of  the  fact  that, 
though  I  am  a  member  of  the  full  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Cummittee.  I  am  not  formally  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Subcom:nUtee. 

I  would  al.so  like  to  express  my  great  en- 
thusiasm that  these  hearings  on  foreign 
tr.ide  are  now  being  held.  They  have  been 
badly  needed,  and  will  serve  a  very  useful 
and  very  important  purpose:  to  give  per- 
spective to  the  negotiations  Just  past  and  to 
c;lve  focus  to  the  many  new  ideas  about  trade 
policy  now  current.  I  hope  such  hearings  by 
this  Subcommittee,  or  by  the  full  Joint  Com- 
mittee, can  be  held  regularly — Ideally  I 
would  hope  they  could  be  held  at  least  an- 
nu.illy  and  that  the  base  of  this  annual 
Congre.sslonal  trade  Inquiry  could  be  the 
President's  Annual  Trade  Report,  a  require- 
ment of  Section  226  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
.\ct. 

At  the  outset  I  would  like  to  establish 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  context  In  which 
our  trade  net;otlating  efforts  have  taken  place 
since  the  1930's.  The  Tariff  Act  of  1930 — the 
"Smoot-Hawley"  Tariff  enacted  the  highest 
rates  the  nation  had  had — higher  even  than 
the  exceptional  rate  In  the  1922  Pordney- 
McCumber  Tariff.  Starting  from  this  high 
level  of  rates,  reciprocal  trade  negotiations 
beginning  in  1934  and  proceeding  until  the 
Kennedy  Round  have  in  effect  amended  the 
1930  tariff  schedules 

Thus  we  have  descended,  step  by  step, 
from  the  rates  fixed  by  the  1930  act — rates 
that  still  appear  in  column  two  of  our  tariff 
schedules — to  levels  where  the  tariff  per  se 
has  ce.ased  to  be  a  really  meanina;ful  restric- 
tion to  flows  of  International  trade  In  the 
Industrialized  free  world. 

With  the  successful  conclusion  of  the 
Kennedy  Round  we  have  come,  then,  to  the 
end  of  an  era.  and  we  stand  at  the  threshold 
of  a  new  effort.  Now,  If  only  because  of  the 
relative  unimportance  of  tariffs,  many  new 
trade  problems  spring  to  our  attention,  de- 
manding study  and  action.  I  will  discuss 
some  of  these  problems  and  what  to  do  about 
them  later.  I  wish  to  note  here  however  that 
I  detect  .1  ne-A-  trend  of  thouaiht.  one  that  I 
feel  contradicts  the  thrust  of  United  States 
forelt^n  economic  policy  evident  In  the  pro- 
gressive reduction  of  tariffs. 

The  purpose  of  this  tariff  reduction  has 
been  to  establish  a  more  competitive  Inter- 
national economy  based  on  the  fuller  opera- 
tion of  a  fair  marketplace.  But  this  objective 
Is  endangered  by  developments  ."^uch  as 
measures  that  use  quotas  and  licenses  as 
means  of  regulating  trade  In  order  to  bring 
about  objectives  that  governments  consider 
to  be  Important.  Commodity  agreements,  for 
example,  are  major  deviations  from  market- 
place conditions  because  they  u.se  quotas 
and  licenses  to  completely  regulate  trade  in 
a  certain  product,  often  of  major  importance 
The  Long  Term  Cotton  Textile  Arrangement, 
renewed  for  three  years  by  the  same  Ken- 
nedy Round  agreement  that  will  result  In 
the  reduction  of  tariffs.  Is  Just  such  a  mea- 
sure. It  establishes  a  comprehensive  quota 
system  for  cotton  textile  Imports,  and  this 
has  had  a  profound  effect  on  economic  de- 
velopment In   the   poorer  countries. 

So  I  see  two  themes,  two  ideas  of  foreign 
trade,  now  current.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
are  those  who  wish  to  expand  international 
trade  and  payments  on  the  basis  of  a  freely 
operating,  competitive  International  mar- 
ketplace. The  reduction  of  tariffs  has 
brought  us  toward  this  objective.  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  those  who.  though  they 
may  even  support  tariff  reduction,  at  the 
same  time  seek  to  establish  new  methods  of 
trade  regulation  that  will  Impair  tlrt"  f&nc- 
tlon  of  the  marketplace.  I  believe  that  it  Is 
Important  to  resist  such  "neo-mercantlUst" 
efforts  and  to  adhere  In  the  new  period  that 
lies  ahead,  to  the  principles  of  International 
competition  that  have  guided  our  policy  In 
the  tariff-reduction  period. 

Beyond   these  comments  I  will   limit  my 
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remarks  to  observations  about  the  role  of 
Congressional  Delegate  for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions, some  post-Kennedy  Round  concerns 
of  International  trade  policy  that  I  consider 
important,  and  some  comments  on  our  ad- 
ministrative organization  for  formulating 
foreign  trade  policy,  conducting  trade  nego- 
tiations and  In  other  ways  Implementing 
that  policy. 

The  function  of  Congressional  Delegate  Is 
set  out  In  Section  243  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  as  follows:  "Congressional  Delegates 
for  Trade  Negotiations.  Before  each  negotia- 
tion under  this  title,  the  President  shall, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Speaker  of 
\he  House  of  Representatives,  select  two 
members  (not  of  the  same  political  party) 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
shall,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  select  two  members  (not 
of  the  same  political  party)  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  who  shall  be  accredited  as 
members  of  the  United  States  delegation  to 
such  negotiation." 

I  should  note  that.  In  addition  to  the  two 
full  Senate  delegates,  two  alternate  dele- 
gates have  been  designated  from  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  as  a  measure  of  the  In- 
terest of  that  committee  In  the  trade  nego- 
tiations. These  alternate  members,  one  from 
each  party,  have  served  as  lull  Congressional 
Delegates. 

The  language  of  Section  243  obviously 
leaves  the  Congressional  Delegates'  role  open 
to  Interpretation,  but  It  Is  none  the  less  im- 
portant. For  the  first  time.  Congressional 
participation  In  trade  negotiations  was  ele- 
vated from  the  level  of  "observer"  status  to 
that  of  actual  "participant".  This  Is  an  Im- 
portant distinction,  one  that  I  am  keenly 
aware  of  having  also  served  as  a  Congres- 
sional "observer"  of  past  negotiations.  As 
"observers"  accey  to  documents  and  meet- 
ings was  limited.  As  "delegates"  we  have  ac- 
cess to  classified  data  and  to  negotiations 
between  governments. 

The  resulting  relationship  between  Execu- 
tive and  Legislative  branches  has  been  de- 
scribed as  "unique".  Initially  It  may  have 
created  a  bit  of  disquiet  In  administrators 
accustomed  to  the  usual  cards-agalnst-vest 
approach  to  dealing  with  Congress.  But  my 
opinion  Is  that  the  "unique"  relationship 
has  worked  well :  I  have  found  that  efforts  to 
expand  and  Intensify  Congressional  knowl- 
edge and  participation  In  the  foreign  trade 
program  have  been  met  with  good  coopera- 
tion by  the  Executive  Branch. 

My  Interpretation  of  the  language  of  Sec- 
tion 243  and  the  role  of  Congressional  Dele- 
gate for  Trade  Negotiations  has  been  to  keep 
well  Informed  about  the  negotiations  and 
trade  matters  generally,  to  consult  with  the 
trade  negotiating  staff,  and  to  attempt  to 
explain  to  the  public  and  Its  representatives 
In  Congress  the  Issues  In  the  trade  nego- 
tiations, with  attention  at  the  same  time  to 
their  meaning  to  our  domestic  Industries, 
our  relations  with  other  nations,  and  our 
future  trade  concerns. 

Moreover,  I  have  hoped  to  promote  what 
I  consider  to  be  another  profoundly  Impor- 
tant objective.  I  believe  the  Congress  Is  an 
Institution  Intended  to  make  decisions 
through  processes  of  open  study  and  debate. 
I  have  hoped  that  publicly  exposing  as  com- 
pletely as  I  could  the  facts  about  the  nego- 
tiations would  aid  better  Congressional  deci- 
sion-making In  foreign  trade  and  related 
matters.  This  has  been  a  principal  reason 
why  I  have  used  the  consultations  and  par- 
ticipation open  to  me  as  a  Congressional 
Delegate  to  report  extensively  on  the  nego- 
tiations and  related  problems — so  exten- 
sively. ,. 

In  May  1963  at  a  meeting  In  Geneva  the 
Ministers  of  the  major  countries  participat- 
ing In  the  Kennedy  round  resolved  upon 
certain  resolutions  to  guide  the  "Kennedy" 
negotiations.  A  year  later.  In  May  1964,  I 
attended  the  formal  opening  of  the  Kennedy 
Round,   at  which   time  the  Ministers  pub- 


lished new  resolutions  essentially  reaffirm- 
ing those  of  a  year  earlier. 

But  by  May,  1965,  my  second  visit  to  the 
negotiations,  very  little  had  been  accom- 
plished m  lulfllllng  the  earlier  Ministerial 
resolutions.  So  on  June  2,  1965,  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  ill.  part  9,  pages 
12360-12365,  I  explained  the  arguments  sur- 
rounding -the  negotiating  ground  rules  that 
had  absorbed  everyone's  energies  during  this 
two-year  period.  » 

Our  negotiators  had  spent  months  simply 
trying  to  deflne  the  meaning  of  a  "tariff 
disparity,"  and  the  Idea  of  establishing  world 
reference  prices  for  all  agriculture  commod- 
ities based  upon  fixed  levels  of  farm  sup- 
port— a  Common  Market  proposal  known  as 
the  "montant  de  sourien."  These  Intellectual 
exercises  had  delayed  any  real  tariff  bargain- 
ing very  effectively. 

As  an  Indication  of  the  recency  of  much 
of  the  progress  of  the  round,  I  would  recall 
that,  even  as  late  as  June  2,  1965,  the  Anti- 
dumping Agreement  that  was  signed  on 
June  30  had  not  even  been  discussed.  The 
group — the  Non-Tariff  Barriers  Committee 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade — that  was  to  be  the  forum  for  orga- 
nizing the  negotiations  on  non-tariff  bar- 
riers, had  not  even  met,  and  its  membership 
had  not  even  been  organized. 

But  very  shortly  thereafter,  I  believe  the 
middle  of  June,  the  British  Government  sub- 
mitted Its  paper  deeply  criticizing  what  It 
then  considered  the  shortcomings  of  the 
United  States'  administration  of  the  Anti- 
dumping Act  of  1921,  an  opinion  shared  by 
many  other  countries. 

It  Is  rather  a  surprise  that,  two  years  later, 
we  have  mollified  our  foreign  critics  first 
Just  by  explaining  the  logic  behind  our  anti- 
dumping administration,  and  second,  mak- 
ing apparently  minor  changes  In  our  admin- 
istrative practices.  Above  all,  we  have  suc- 
ceeded In  having  the  essence  of  much  of  our 
own  procedure — open  hearings  with  rebuttal, 
public  explanations  of  antl -dumping  actions, 
and  the  criteria  for  such  actions,  among 
other  safeguards — adopted  by  all  the  major 
trading  nations  under  Article  6  of  the  new 
Anti-dumping  Agreement. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  such  an  inter- 
national agreement  harmonizing  national 
practices  Is  a  very  promising  achievement, 
an  Important  first  step  toward  much  broader 
agreement  on  other  International  business 
practices.  For  the  record,  I  would  like  to  cite 
my  previous  comments  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  the  problem  of  dumping:  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  ill,  part  9,  pages 
1207&-12077;  Congressional  Record,  volume 
112,  part  4,  pages  5333-5336;  Congressional 
Record,  volume  112,  part  16,  pages  2041O- 
20413. 

The  year  from  May  1965  to  May  1966  will 
be  remembered  as  perhaps  the  period  of  most 
frustration  In  a  very  frustrating  five-year 
negotiation.  The  long  stalemate  in  the  func- 
tioning of  the  Common  Market  from  June 
1965  through  February  1966  prevented  its 
participation  In  the  negotiations — the  nego- 
tiations could  not  proceed. 

But  by  the  spring  of  1966,  the  negotiations 
had  begun  again.  After  my  early  May  1966 
trip  to  Geneva,  I  was  able  to  report  on  May 
31,  Congressional  Record,  volume  112,  part 
9,  pages  11856-11869,  about  the  opening  of 
discussions  in  two  critical  industrial  sectors, 
steel  and  chemicals,  and  the  resumption  of 
discussions  on  wheat  and  feed  grains,  among 
other  matters.  Later  In  the  summer,  the  Com- 
munity tabled  additional  agricultural  offers 
and  so,  by  the  fall,  real  negotiations  were  at 
least  well  under  way. 

Times  does  not  permit  me  to  chronicle 
minutely  the  step-by-step  development  of 
the  negotUtlons,  and  that  is  not  my  purpose 
here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  by  the  time  of  my 
return  to  the  Geneva  negotiations  in  late 
November  1966,  the  major  Issues  had  been 
Clearly  delineated.  Initial  assessments  of  the 


dollar  value  of  the  offers  had  been  drawn  up 
and  these  were  being  presented  to  other 
participating  countries  with  lists  of  requests 
for  additional  offers  and  lists  of  possible 
withdrawals. 

Key  issues  remained,  however,  and  their 
solution,  as  we  know,  was  a  touch-and-go 
proposition  until  the  very  final  weeks  of  the 
negotiations.  These  key  Issues — mainly  steel, 
chemicals,  American  selling  price,  a  Grains 
Agreement,  dairy  and  meat  sector  problems, 
and  other  temperate  zone  products — were 
the  matters  of  greatest  concern.  But  equally 
important,  if  somewhat  In  the  background, 
were  the  trade  and  development  problems  of 
the  poorer  countries. 

To  explore  these  Issues,  I  began  on  April 
10,  this  year,  a  five  part  series  of  reports 
titled  "The  Kennedy  Round  and  the  Future 
of  United  States  Trade  Policy."  The  April  10 
Installment,  Part  I,  Congressional  Record, 
pages  8800-8811,  dealt  with  the  tacUcal  ne- 
gotiating problem  in  agriculture,  but  mostly 
with  the  efforts,  and  the  issues,  in  the  nego- 
tiation of  an  international  grains  agreement. 

On  April  13,  Congressional  Record,  pages 
4489-9501,  I  submitted  Part  U.  which  dealt 
vrtth  dairy,  meat,  poultry,  and  other  major 
farm  products. 

In  reviewing  the  content  of  these  two 
speeches  and  the  results  of  the  negotiations 
it  is  obvious  that  the  Kennedy  Round  agri- 
culture negotiations  did  not  alter  at  all  the 
Common  Market's  farm  pricing  and  Import 
restriction  systems,  which  we  had  hoped  we 
could  modify.  Of  course,  many  believed  that 
this  was  not  possible,  even  from  the  start  of 
the  negotiations.  But  I  think  we  made  a  very 
good  try — a  beginning  In  treating  In  an  In- 
ternational forum  difficult  problems  of  agri- 
culture. This  itself  was  an  Important  initia- 
tive, because  previous  negotiations  had  not 
attempted  discussion  in  the  agriculture  area. 

These  Inquiries  Into  International  farm 
trade  demonstrated  an  ImporUnt  lesson.  The 
fallings,  the  complications  of  international 
farm  trade,  begin  at  home.  Almost  all  gov- 
ernments have  stepped  into  their  own  agri- 
cultural marketplaces  to  achieve  through 
government  direction  social  and  political  ob- 
jectives they  consider  Important.  Establlsh- 
ifig  real  competition  In  international  agri- 
culture markets  largely  requires  that  govern- 
ments first  step  out  of  these  markets,  re- 
maining there  only  to  perform  the  essential 
function  of  guaranteeing  their  honesty  and 
enforcing  other  standards  of  fair  competi- 
tion. So  complex  is  this  problem  that  I  am 
reminded  of  a  statement  by  the  very  able, 
astute  Director  General  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  Eric  Wyndham- 
White,  at  a  press  conference  In  Washington 
in  April  1965.  He  said  that  ".  .  .  the  evolu- 
tion of  an  acceptable  viable  International 
agricultural  and  food  policy  is  something 
which  win  have  to  be  worked  out  very  pa- 
tiently over  the  years.  We  mustn't  expect 
that  one  can  solve  all  these  very  deep-seated 
problems  In  one  go-around— In  a  single  ne- 
gotiation." 

Part  III  of  the  report,  which  appeared  on 
May  1,  Congressional  Record,  pages  11320- 
11335,  was  an  effort  to  eixplaln  the  tactical 
problems  in  the  Industrial  negotiations,  par- 
ticularly the  development  of  the  sector  ap- 
proach to  negotiations  in  difficult  indus- 
tries— steel,  chemicals,  textiles,  aluminum, 
and  pulp  and  paper.  Part  III  also  discussed 
the  so-called  "technology  gap"  which  was 
used  by  certain  countries  as  a  reason  for  ex- 
cepting certain  tariffs  from  cuts  In  the  ne- 
gotiation. In  Part  III  I  also  described  the 
problems  facing  the  conclusion  of  a  mean- 
ingful negotiation  in  the  steel  sector  talks, 
and,  In  relation  to  this,  I  explored  some  of 
the  problems  In  our  own  steel  Industry,  in 
an  effort  to  bring  them  out  Into  the  open  and 
examine  their  merits  at  a  key  time  in  the 
negotiations,  the  last  moment  when,  if  some 
special  measures  were  required,  they  would 
have  to  be  taken. 

My  descriptions   of   the  problems   in   the 
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other  major  Industrial  sectors — chemicals, 
testUes,  aluminum  and  pulp  and  paper — 
begin  on  Monday.  July  10.  1967.  Congres- 
siONAZ.  Rkcois,  pages  18202-18216,  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  chemicals.  The  second  section  of 
Part  IV  will  be  submitted  next  Monday.  July 
17.  and  It  will  conclude  the  discussion  of  the 
Industrial  sector  negotiations.  I  would  con- 
clude that  these  sector  negotiations,  an  Inno- 
vation In  the  Kennedy  Round,  resulted  In 
more  Intensive  study  of  the  International  and 
domeatlc  economics  of  these  industries  than 
any  previous  negotiation.  This  has  been  a 
major  poattlve  result  of  the  Kennedy  Round 
approacb  to  the  industry  sectors. 

Study  of  these  sectors  of  International 
trade  Dcgotlatlons,  and  the  domestic  eco- 
nomics of  the  United  States'  Industries  in 
question,  has  led  me  to  emphasize  the  Im- 
portance of  change — that  Is,  shifting  Inputs 
of  resources  among  and  within  industry 
groups  as  a  result  of  new  technology,  new 
demands,  and  new  sources  of  supply.  These 
continuing  changes  are  the  expression  of  a 
truly  dynamic  economy.  A  tendency  I  see  is 
that,  in  examining  Intensively  an  industry, 
some  of  us  become  wedded  to  a  static  view 
of  the  Industry  In  question,  forgetting  that 
change  is  incessant  and  that  some  very  pro- 
found economic  changes  can  take  place  very 
rapidly. 

This  is  an  attitude  sometimes  adopted  also 
by  businessmen  themselves.  Used  to  looking 
at  their  role  In  the  economy  in  terms  of  a 
certain  share  of  production  or  sales  or  other 
measure  of  size,  they  are  proud  to  see  an 
increase  and  very  reluctant  to  accept  a  de- 
creased share,  even  though  the  larger  forces 
of  economic  activity  and  Innovation  may  de- 
mand constant  changes  In  the  relative  im- 
portance of  various  Industries. 

So  we  are  continually  faced  with  the  ques- 
tion whether  to  maximize  economic  growth, 
thereby  Increasing  the  totality  of  economic 
activity,  or  accept  some  lesser  amount  of 
activity  In  order  to  preserve  certain  dominant 
or  leas  dominant  Interrelatlonshipe  among 
major  industrial  groups. 

Implied  in  this  observation  Is  that  certain 
Industries  may  in  a  sense  be  "doomed"  to 
suffer  declines.  This  is  not  necessarily  the 
case,  as  we  know.  By  flexibly  responding  to 
new  challenges  In  the  market  place,  perhaps 
by  dlT«nlIylng  Into  related  but  more  growth- 
oriented  lines  of  production,  perhaps  even 
by  selective  foreign  Investments,  so-called 
"older"  Industries  may  rejuvenate  them- 
selves. And  all  of  this  activity  should  take 
place  In  terms  of  fair  competition,  both 
domeatlc  and  international.  In  a  situation 
where  the  competitive  rules  of  the  road,  the 
conditions  of  the  market  and  the  exchange 
must  become  internationally  understood. 

My  researches  into  the  textile  industry 
have  given  me  some  insights  Into  this 
dynamic  economic  process.  These  were  pub- 
lished In  the  OoNCK£SsioNAL  Rzooao,  volume 
112,  part  16,  pages  20965-21002.  The  new  re- 
port on  textiles  will  update  much  of  the  data 
that  I  then  related. 

I  found  that  what  seemed  to  be  a  genuine 
economic  depression  In  the  cotton  textile 
manufacturing  industrf  in  the  late  ISSO's 
and  early  OO's  was  diagnosed  as  a  problem 
of  Import  oomp>etltlon.  when  the  essential 
problems  were  those  of  Industry  moderniza- 
tion and  oC  artlflcially  expensive  raw  cotton 
supplies  under  the  so-called  "two-price"  cot- 
ton subsidy  system. 

It  ie  well  known  that  for  cotton  textiles  a 
continuing  program  of  comprehensive  quotas. 
wblcb  are  by  definition  the  most  restrictive 
form  of  measuring  the  international  eco- 
nomic differentials  a  society  considers  it 
important  to  measure,  was  begun.  Though 
the  quotas  were  initially  applied  to  Japan 
and  Bong  Kong,  Spain  and  Portugal,  the 
countries  that  are  now  most  affected  are  the 
poorer  developing  countries,  many  of  them 
striving  for  industrial  development.  In  which 


textile    manufacture    is    conceded    to    be    a 

natural  beginning  step. 

Since  1960  the  cotton  textile  Industry,  ac- 
cording to  a  wide  variety  of  economic  in- 
dicators, has  shown  tremendous  Improve- 
ment. It  has  Ironed  out  some  of  Its  basic 
structural  problems,  it  has  modernized  and 
expanded  extensively.  It  employs  more 
workers,  produces  more  goods  at  lower  unit 
costs,  and  makes  higher  ratios  of  profits  on 
Invested  capital.  The  quotas  remain,  how- 
ever, as  an  obstacle  to  the  re-estabUahment 
of  the  marketplace.  The  Industry  Ls  under- 
standably reluctant  to  give  up  the  quotas — 
they  In  fact  want  stricter  quotas  and  want 
them  extended  to  the  wool  and  man-made 
fiber  sectors  of  the  Industry,  seemingly  un- 
able psychologically  to  adjust  to  new  con- 
ditions. 

To  me  the  textile  quota  program  Is  of  deep 
concern  because  of  Its  efiects  on  the  poorer 
countries.  It  raises  this  profound  problem: 
how  can  we  effectively  create  the  conditions 
for  world-wide  economic  growth  and 
prosperity? 

The  financial  foreign  aid  programs  car- 
ried on  by  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries blnce  the  early  195U's  have  been  lees 
than  successful,  barely,  if  at  all.  bringing 
about  increases  In  per  capita  Income.  Foreign 
trade,  that  Is,  the  ability  to  sell  goods  In 
foreign  markets  to  earn  Income,  Is  a  more 
fundamental,  more  correct,  method  of  gen- 
erating Income  and  growth,  and  would  re- 
move much  of  the  need  for  financial  aid. 

Reetrlctlorts  on  exf>orte  of  such  things  as 
cotton  textiles  both  discourage  the  natural 
process  of  Industrial  development  and  create 
a  continuing  dependence  on  uneaxned 
financial  aid  (with  all  its  psychological  Im- 
pact, Including  irresponsible  expenditure  of 
such  unearned   money. ) 

So  our  buslnesemen  and  our  labor  unions, 
and  our  investors  and  governn^ent  officials 
must  face  this  queetlon:  will  we  allow  the 
developing  countries  to  sell  us  what  they 
make,  or  will  we  continue  to  support  them  by 
means  that  I  and  many  others  consider  to  be 
wasteful  and  even  harmful.'  Will  we  really 
accept  the  meaning  of  the  slogan,  "trade  not 
aid  "  Do  we  really  mean  It.' 

Because  I  have  used  textiles  as  an  example 
^oee  not  at  all  mean  that  UUs  argument 
applies  only,  or  even  exclusively,  to  textiles. 
It  might  not  even  apply  to  textiles,  tliough  I 
think  it  does.  It  Is  a  consideration  for  all 
goods  and  service  industries 

Another  consideration  that  has  broader 
application  Is  the  question  of  foreign  In- 
vestment. The  case  has  been  very  strongly 
made  that  textiles,  like  other  industries, 
should  defend  their  home  markets  by  estab- 
lishing their  own  foreign  factories,  thus 
particlp>atlng  In  growing  markets  outside  the 
United  States.  There  are  fewer  and  fewer 
large  American  industries  that  have  not 
entered  international  markets  tlirough  direct 
Investment  abroad,  largely  to  sell  in  the 
foreign  market  rather  than  simply  supply 
the  U.S.  market.  One  of  these  exceptions 
appears  to  be  steel.  Such  industries  should 
consider  how  they  can  take  advantage  of 
the  global  opportunities  for  their  products, 
their  know-how.  their  unexcelled  merchan- 
dizing and  distributive  ability,  and  their 
efficient  management.  If  they  were  to  do  so 
in  poorer  countries,  they  would  also  make 
fundamental  contributions  to  sound  eco- 
nomic growth. 

These  su-e  some  of  the  observations  derived 
from  the  examination  of  the  industrial  sec- 
tors In  the  trade  negotiations.  They  may  seem 
far  afield  from  the  topic  of  negotiations,  but 
they  serve  again  to  Illustrate  that  tariff  ne- 
gotiations as  they  have  been  conducted  in 
the  Kennedy  Round  have  been  exceptionally 
fruitful  In  terms  of  deepening  our  under- 
standing of  the  Industries  that  are  the  sub- 
ject of  the  negotiations. 

Part  V  of  my  five-part  rep<Mt  is  still  to 
come.    It    will    deal    wltb    other-than-t&rlff 


trade  problems,  especially  dumping,  interna- 
tional patents,  and  other  matters,  many  of 
which  will  absorb  our  attentions  in  future 
International  trade  efforts. 

I  have  tteen  told  that  I  have  become 
knowledgeable  in  events  that  are  past,  the 
implication  of  course  being  that  the  knowl- 
edge Is  now  useless.  I  reject  this  theory.  No- 
where is  the  aphorism  "Past  is  Prologue" 
more  appllcableAthan  the  just-completed 
■  Kennedy"  negotiations  on  tariff  and  trade. 
The  many  lessons  learned  from  the  wealth 
of  detail  of  this  negotiation  will  instruct, 
enlighten,  and  shape  future  action.  They  are 
the  basis  for  a  beginning  of  a  new,  more 
fruitful  kind.  Coming  through  years  of 
negotiations  concentrated  on  tariffs  is  like 
passing  through  a  high  mountain  range  and 
emerging  to  find  some  remaining  foothills  to 
traverse,  and  to  see.  a  little  distance  beyond, 
a  lush  plain.  The  plain  is  lush,  but  hazy — its 
outlines  dim.  We  are  In  the  unique  position 
of  being  able  now  as  we  look  down  over  it 
to  shape  the  economic  conditions  that  will 
be  in  force  there.  The  question  is,  what 
courses  of  action  should  we  take? 

The  Kennedy  Round  itself  holds  the  seeds 
of  the  answer.  It  made  innovations  in  areas 
like  agriculture,  non-tariff  barriers,  the 
problems  of  the  developing  countries,  that 
were  very  meaningful. 

In  the  area  of  agriculture,  I  have  already 
Identified  above  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
main  problem:  government  Interference. 
Here,  one  course  of  action  would  seem  to  be 
to  establish  more  effective  international  con- 
sultative Institutions  to  deal  with  domeetlc 
p>ollcles  as  they  affect  International  trade  and 
impinge  on  the  domestic  agriculture  policies 
of  other  countries. 

In  the  area  of  non-tariff  barriers,  much 
work  and  study  has  to  be  done.  I  will  simply 
mention  some  of  the  more  obvious  matters 
that  are  considered  to  be  problems:  border 
taxee  and  export  rebates,  government  buying 
regulations,  valuation  and  tariff  nomencla- 
ture problems.  These  are  matters  that  can 
affect  exports.  There  are  other  government 
programs  that  can  affect  imports  into  this 
country  as  well  as  our  experts  to  third  mar- 
kets, such  as  grants  and  subsidies,  especially 
to  stimulate   exports. 

There  is  another  group  of  trade  problems 
of  the  other-than-tarlff  type  that  must  also 
be  subject  to  concentrated  attention.  I  have 
in  mind  the  area  known  as  restrictive  busi- 
ness practices,  or  problems  of  unfair  trade 
practices,  such  as  combinations  in  restraint 
of  trade,  which  e8sentiany»have  to  do  with 
creating  fair  marketplace  conditions.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  areas  such  as  international 
patents  and  copyright  protection,  where  na- 
tional practices  should  be  harmonized  and 
Internationally  codified  in  order  to  equalize 
and  stabilize  these  basic  business  laws. 

There  Is  another  area,  where  the  costs  of 
doing  business  may  be  severely  affected  by 
various  governmental  programs,  that  should 
be  given  consideration  in  future  trade  nego- 
tiations. Wage  differentials  In  context  with 
productivity  should  be  treated  as  an  element 
affecting  trade  negotiations,  because  they 
may  reflect  an  unfair  competitive  burden  on 
US.  producers. 

Finally  there  is  the  very  complex  problem 
of  our  trside  and  aid  p>olicles  toward  the 
economically  disadvantaged,  developing 
countries.  In  our  attempt  to  find  the  proper 
solutions  to  these  problems  I  believe  that 
the  basis  of  consideration  should  be  to  per- 
mit such  countries  to  manufacture  and  to 
sell  to  ^  >  those  products  that  they  are  able 
to  prf".  iCc  efficiently,  such  as  the  processing 
of  :\-^  n>aterlals  to  more  finished  stages. 
The  t  nff  structures  of  industrialized  coxin- 
trles  often  contain  built-in  differentials  that 
permit  the  free  Importation  of  raw  materials 
but  tax,  by  means  of  a  higher  tariff  rate,  the 
same  materials  In  processed  form.  These  tariff 
differentials  can  therefore  adversely  affect 
economic  development. 
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Removing  discriminations  against  the  ex- 
ports, and  the  Industrial  development  and 
diversification  of  the  developing  countries, 
should  be  our  first  concern.  Only  then  should 
we  take  the  step  toward  other  special  meas- 
ures on  behalf  of  the  developing  coimtrles. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  proposals  that  have 
been  made  to  establish  tariff  preferences  for 
the  developing  countries.  The  political  case 
for  preferences  on  the  part  of  the  developed 
for  the  developing  countries  has  been  argued 
effectively.  But  the  economic  case  is  much 
less  clear.  Is  it  logical  to  adopt,  for  political 
purposes,  an  economic  program  that  will  not 
have  the  expected  economic  consequences  in 
terms  of  real  benefits  for  developing  coun- 
tries' exports? 

I  urge  that  the  United  States  and  other 
Industrialized  countries  give  very  careful 
scrutiny  to  the  economic  case  for  tariff  pref- 
erences and  other  special  trade  measures  for 
the  developing  countries.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  the  first  steps  In  helping  such -coun- 
tries has  only  been  taken  partially. 

One  such  area  Is  commodities.  I  have  com- 
mented above  that  commodity  agreements 
for  coffee  and  other  basic  materials  are 
merely  devices  to  organize  international 
markets  along  mercantilist  lines.  I  believe 
that  the  stabilization  of  prices  is  important, 
both  for  buyers  and  sellers.  But  I  also  be- 
lieve that  the  market  has  created  a  mechan- 
ism for  bringing  about  price  stability  for  in- 
ternationally traded  commodities.  Futures 
markets  are  such  a  mechanism.  They  focus 
the  wealth  of  knowledge  of  the  producer, 
trader,  and  merchandizer  to  create  an  edu- 
cated market  where.  If  well  regulated  In  the 
same  sense  that  our  stock  markets  are  regu- 
lated, price  movements  take  place  in  an  or- 
derly and  stabilizing  environment. 

Just  as  many  of  our  domestic  commodity 
markets  perform  these  essential  price  func- 
tions well,  so  International  futures  markets 
can  be  created  to  perform  the  same  functlona. 
Futures  trading  may  not  now  exist  In  all 
types  of  coffee,  but  I  believe  that,  with  lees 
effort  than  is  now  expended  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment, a  smoothly  functioning  international 
futures  market  could  be  created  for  coffee. 
I  have  long  hoped  that  an  appropriate  com- 
mittee, but  particularly  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  would  intensively  study  any  one 
of  these  commodities;  sugar  or  coffee  or  any 
single  one.  In  order  to  have  an  economic 
case  study  upon  which  to  base  our  com- 
modity policy. 

Of  course  It  would  not  provide  one  feature 
of  the  coffee  agreement,  which  is  a  hidden 
subsidy  to  coffee  producers  accomplished  by 
means  of  maintaining  artificially  high  coffee 
prices.  A  futures  market  would  provide  de- 
sirable price  stability  but  not  subsidy — ^it 
would  therefore  not  artificially  encourage 
continued  coffee  production  and  continued 
surplus,  but  provide  a  market  stimulus  for 
producers  to  lessen  production  and,  hope- 
fully, to  diversify  into  other  products.  I  have 
commented  further  on  International  futures 
markets  In  the  Congbessional  Record,  vol- 
ume 112,  part  11,  page  15049. 

All  these  questions  and  more  are  In  need 
of  concerted  action.  Our  next  problem  Is  to 
decide  what  to  do  about  them.  The  Presi- 
dent has  asked  the  Special  Representative 
for  Trade  Negotiations,  Ambassador  William 
Roth,  to  conduct  a  full-scale  study  of  these 
problems.  As  Ambassador  Roth  explained 
yesterday,  this  study  will  take  place  by  means 
of  Inter-agency  task  forces,  and  it  will  be 
headed  by  a  new  Public  Advisory  Committee. 
This  Public  Advisory  Committee  and  the  for- 
mat Of  the  study  should  be  modeled  as  much 
as  possible  along  the  lines  of  the  Hoover 
Commission — that  Is.  there  should  be  Con- 
gressional participation  in  all  Its  aspects. 

The  pause  for  study,  while  needed  to  for- 
mulate effective  policies  and  effective  means 
of  carrying  them  out,  must  not  be  allowed  to 
dull  our  Government's  responses  to  the  trade 


problems  that  will  continue  to  confront  us. 
In  my  July  10  report  concentrating  on  chem- 
icals I  also  discussed  the  problem  of  the  bor- 
der tax.  Here  Is  an  area  where  I  believe  that, 
because  of  the  rapid  development  In  Europe 
of  a  harmonized  turnover  tax  system  and  In- 
creased border  taxes,  there  in  a  need  for  in- 
ternational consultation  at  least  to  define  the 
Issues  behind  the  dispute  about  the  alleged 
adverse  effects  on  VS.  exports  of  the  border 
tax  and  export  rebate  that  are  part  of  the 
turnover  method  of  indirect  taxation. 

While  discussing  the  trade  policy  studies 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  Administration,  I 
would  suggest  that  there  is  'tn  alternative 
that  should  perhaps  be  considered.  Would 
not  the  most  effective  method  of  studying 
our  foreign  trade  policy  In  its  proper  context 
be  a  much  broader  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
Commission,  which  has  adequate  financial 
backing  to  hire  an  independent  staff  and  se- 
cure outside  studies  from  external  sources, 
hold  hearings  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  and  publjsh  its  own 
studies?  My  concern  is  that  we  attempt  to 
create  a  policy  that  is  far  sighted  as  well  as 
oriented  to  problem-solving  In  the  near  term 

There  Is  another  kind  of  study  that  should 
be  undertaken  either  within  or  outside  the 
government.  There  has  never  been  an  effort 
to  find  out  what  the  economic  effects  of  tariff 
reductions  really  are.  Five  rounds  of  tariff 
negotiations  have  been  undertaken  since 
World  War  II  without  any  thorough  attempt 
to  document  their  effects  on  world  trade.  The 
sixth  and  most  far-reaching,  tariff  negotia- 
tion has  Just  concluded,  and  It  has  been  ac- 
complished with  the  best  statistical  resources 
and  equipment  that  have  ever  been  em- 
ployed. This  wealth  of  statistical  data  should 
be  used  to  study  the  economic  effects  of  the 
tariff  cuts  just  completed.  This  would  neces- 
sarily be  a  long-term  effort  because  the  tariff 
cuta  are  staged  over  five  years.  But  It  should, 
at  some  stage,  be  undertaken. 

One  of  the  great  achievements  of  the  1962 
Trade  Act  was  to  establish  the  organization 
needed  to  conduct  trade  negotltlons,  the  Spe- 
/jlal  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  Special  Representa- 
tive for  Trade  Negotiations,  created  by  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  as  a  position  responsi- 
ble directly  to  the  President  and  with  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate,  was  the  proper 
means  of  carrying  out  the  mandates  of  the 
1962  Trade  Act.  I  tjilnk  It  has  brought  much 
greater  Independence  and  much  more  schol- 
arship Into  the  conduct  of  our  trade  nego- 
tiations. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  continuation  of 
the  Office  of  the  Special  Representative  has 
been  budgeted  for  this  fiscal  year.  Even 
though  the  Trade  Act's  delegation  of  nego- 
tiating authority  has  run  out,  there  Is  noth- 
ing in  the  Ttade  Act  to  suggest  that  the 
Special  Representative  should  cease  func- 
tioning, and  Instead  of  allowing  the  function 
to  wither,  increased  responsibility  should  be 
given  to  the  Special  Representative  for  con- 
ducting foreign  trade  relations.  The  Impend- 
ing legislation  to  give  the  President  some 
"housekeeping"  authority  in  this  area  may  be 
an  appropriate  place  to  redefine  the  func- 
tions of  the  Special  Representative  and 
strengthen  his  office. 

Ideally,  I  would  like  to  see  us  move  toward 
a  method  of  administration  used  by  the  Brit- 
ish and  other  governments.  That  Is,  I  beUeve 
we  should  ultimately  create  a  Department  of 
International  Economic  Affairs  headed  by  a 
Cabinet  Secretary.  This  Department  would 
combine  fimctlons  In  the  trade  area  and 
monetary  policy.  Including  development  aid, 
that  now  are  scattered  throughout  the  gov- 
ernment in  many  different  agencies. 

Finally,  what  of  the  Congressional  role  in 
such  decision  making?  It  is  undetstood,  of 
course,  that  the  Presldeat  has  the  power  to 
conduct  foreign  relations,  and  it  Is  equally 
cerUln  that  the  Congress  has  the  power  to 
regulate   interstate   and   foreign   commerce. 


There  Is  obviously  a  tension  created  by  this 
assignment  of  powers.  The  tension  can  be 
restored  by  Congress  truly  taking  the  Initia- 
tive in  many  difficult  trade  areas  by  holding 
hearings,  by  studying  the  problems,  and  then 
giving  the  President  the  mandate  to  try  to 
solve  the  problems  through  international  ac- 
tion. Another  way  to  help  resolve  this  inher- 
ent tension  between  Executive  and  Legisla- 
tive powers  Is  to  Include  full  Congressional 
participation  In  cases  where  the  President 
employs  his  negotiating  power  In  the  foreign 
trade  field  such  as  In  the  Kennedy  Round. 

The  role  of  Congress  in  foreign  trade  Is  not 
simply  passive.  We  should  not  simply  sit  by 
to  act  only  when  called  upon  by  the  Presi- 
dent, or  to  examine  trade  policy  broadly  only 
In  the  years  preceding  or  concluding  a  new 
tariff  and  trade  negotiation.  The  role  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  participation  of  Congress, 
should  be  persistent  and  continuing,  and  it 
will  be  much  more  Informed  as  a  conse- 
quence. So  I  conclude  by  again  urging  that 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  put  on  Its 
agenda  as  a  regular  function  hearings  on  the 
President's  Annual  Trade  Report. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  RIFLE  LUBRICA- 
TION AND  PERFORMANCE  IN 
VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Chamberlain],  Is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  widespread  Interest  and 
concern  about  reports  of  rifles  failing  to 
function  in  combat  in  Vietnam.  As  one 
who  has  been  for  some  time  investigating 
such  reports,  I  wish  today  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  the  findings  of  a  newly  re- 
leased report  on  recent  tests  conducted 
by  the  Army  which  have  resulted  in  the 
order  to  issue  a  new  gun  lubricant  to  the 
troops  in  Vietnam  that  is  allegedly  better 
able  to  deal  with  the  rigorous  climatic 
and  environmental  conditions  found 
there  than  the  military  gun  oU  provided 
up  to  now. 

About  a  year  ago  It  came  to  my  atten- 
tion that  a  growing  number  of  our  fight- 
ing men  were  asking  for  a  better  lub- 
ricating oil  to  keep  their  M-14  and  M-16 
rifles  operating  in  the  mud,  dust,  heat, 
sand  and  humidity  of  the  rice  paddles 
and  jungles  of  Vietnam. 

THK    SOtraCB    OF    THX    CXJNTROVERST 

This  demand  developed  following  the 
Inclusion  of  a  commercial  gim  oil,  a 
molybdenum  disulfide  base  lubricant 
called  Dri-Sllde.  in  packages  sent  from 
Michigan  to  our  troops  in  Vietnam  for 
Christmas  1965. 

The  reason  for  this  demand  is  best 
described  in  the  words  of  the  soldiers 
themselves.  To  Illustrate  I  will  cite  just 
two  examples  of  the  hundreds  of  testi- 
monial statements  that  I  have  seen 
praising  Dri-Slide.  The  two  I  quote  here 
are  taken  from  interviews  conducted  by 
the  Army  last  September  with  Army  per- 
sormel  who  had  previously  indicated  an 
interest  in  Drl-Slide. 

Sgt.  Fellp  Badoyen's  views  concerning 
Dri-Slide  were  described  as  follows: 

I>revent  rust;  does  not  collect  dust.  And  he     ^ 
experiences  fewer  malfunctions.  Used  oil  on 
operation  in  Delta.  Salt  marsh  was  in  a  Ore 
fight  and  fired  800  rounds  with  no  malfunc- 
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tlons.  He  first  used  Drl-Sllde  the  day  before. 
He  attributes  the  absence  ol  maltunetloas 
that  day  to  using  Drl-Sllde. 

Sgt.  John  ^I.  Keator  made  the  follow- 
ing assessment  of  Dri-Shde: 

The  usual  Army  lubricant  doesn't  prevent 
rust.  If  It  rains  my  M-16  rifle  will  rust  In 
about  24  hours  because  the  PL  Special  will 
wash  off.  When  I  use  Drl-Sl;de  it  doesn't  w^sh 
off,  and  the  rifle  won  t  rust  for  several  days. 
The  Inside  of  my  bolt  carrier  key  on  my  M-16 
use  to  get  rusty  all  the  time  Since  I  started 
using  Drl-Sllde.  It  never  rusts  anymore. 

Drl-Sllde  seems  to  lube  better  and  causes 
less  corrosion,  also  dust  clings  less,  especially 
sand.  On  operation  El  Paso  2.  and  on  2  July. 
me  and  my  whole  platoon,  atwut  40  guys 
were  pinned  down  In  the  sand  In  a  fire  flght 
for  about  4  hours  .\lmost  everybody  had  lots 
of  Jams  because  of  the  sand  and  we  had  to 
keep  pushing  the  cartridge  cases  out  w:th 
cleaning  rods.  Two  of  the  rifles  had  to  be 
condemned  by  the  maintenance  people  after- 
ward, because  the  bolts  "melted."  Only  about 
3  of  the  weapons  didn't  have  trouble.  Mine 
was  OK  because  the  sand  didn't  cling.  I  clean 
my  chamber  with  Drl-SUde  and  an  M60  ma- 
chine gun  brush,  I  also  carry  PL  Special 
because  I  can't  get  enough  Drl-Sllde  and  I  use 
the  Drl-Sllde  on  parts  only  where  I  used  to 
have  trouble  with  rust,  like  the  bolt  carrier 
key  and  the  selector  lever  It  use  to  stick 
before  I  used  Drl-Sllde  I  use  PL  Special  now 
on  the  Inside  of  the  bolt.  I  guess  I've  used 
Drl-Sllde  about  2  months  and  probably  I've 
flred  about  3000  rounds  In  that  time.  1  don't 
see  any  difference  between  PL  Special  and 
Drl-Sllde  Inside  the  bolt. 

Early  in  1966  such  frontline  te.sU- 
monials  as  these  prompted  inquiries  to 
the  Army  to  ascertain  whether  a  better 
gun  oil  for  Vietnam  could  not  be  found. 

This  question  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  my  only  concern.  My  initial  in- 
quiries to  the  Defense  Department  were 
prompted  solely  by  information  received 
from  citizens  of  Michigan's  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District  and  by  district  news- 
paper stories,  and  were  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  company  manufactur- 
ing Dri-Slide,  which  I  should  iike  to 
point  out.  is  not  located  in  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict. At  that  time  I  knew  nothing  of  Dri- 
Slide  or  where  or  by  whom  it  was  man- 
ufactured. Further.  I  know  of  no  one 
who  owns  stock  in  this  corporation,  nor 
have  I  ever  made  any  inquiries  as  to  who 
Its  stockholders  may  be.  Our  troops  in 
Vietnam  deserve  the  very  best  in  equip- 
ment especially  in  an  item  which  can 
play  such  a  vital  role  to  their  survival. 
In  order  to  provide  our  troops  with  the 
best  lubricant  available.  I  was  deter- 
mined to  have  resolved  the  conflicting 
claims  made  by  the  Army  bureaucracy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Marine  Corps 
and  the  men  in  the  field  on  the  other. 

As  a  result  of  these  queries  the  Army 
Materiel  Command  performed  a  labora- 
tory analysis  and  a  firing  test  of  Dri- 
Slide  In  the  spring  of  1966.  The  findings 
of  this  first  Army  test  have  been  some- 
what differently  stated  at  different  times 
by  different  Army  spokesmen.  The  final 
test  report,  dated  July  1966.  states: 

Concerning  properties  of  (1)  friction.  (3) 
load  carrying  capacity,  (3)  wear  life.  (4)  cor- 
rosion protection,  and  (3)  weapon  lubrica- 
tion during  firing  under  normaj.  dusty  and 
sandy  environments;  Drl-Sllde  was  equal  to 
W-L-800  (the  current  standard  military 
lubricant)  for  load  and  friction.  Inferior  as 
to  wear  and.  corrosion  protection,  equal 
under  firing  of  weapons  during  normal  and 


dusty    conditions,    and    superior    during    a 
sandy  environment 

However,  in  a  mimeographed  memo- 
randum apparently  designed  to  answer 
all  questions  put  to  the  Army  about  Dri- 
Slide.  a  copy  of  which  was  forwarded  to 
me  on  June  27,  1966.  there  was  no  men- 
tion that  these  tests  indicated  that  Dri- 
Slide  was  i'aperior  in  a  .sandy  environ- 
ment, that  is  in  an  environment  such 
as  Vietnam.  The  report  reads  as  follows; 

dep.^rimenr  of  the  army, 
Office  of  the  secrktarv  of  the  Army, 

Washington   DC.  June  27,  1966. 
Hon.  Charles  E   Chamberl.mn. 
Hou.ie  of  Rrprfcntatiii-s. 

Dear  Mr  Chamberlain:  This  letter  is  to 
furnish  you  with  a  further  report  on  the  use 
of  Drl-Sllde  gun   lubricant   in   Viet   Nam. 

I  trust  that  this  information  will  be  of  as- 
sistance to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Col.  J.  L.  Blackwell. 
Chief  of  Legislative  Liaison. 


Dri-Smde 

The  product  known  as  Di-i-SIlde,  is  well 
known  to  the  U.S.  .\rmy  and  ha.s  been  tested 
by  the  laboratories  at  Rock  I.slaiul  Arsenal 
with  the  results  being  evaluated  at  the  U.S. 
Army  Materiel  Comnuind. 

The  report  of  lest  result.s  makes  it  quite 
clear  that  Drl-Sllde.  in  comp3rl.":on  with  the 
standard  corrosion  preventive  weapon  lubri- 
cant, is  inferior  witii  regard  to  wear  and  cor- 
rosion protection  under  carefully  controlled 
laboratory  conditions.  Further,  the  test  re- 
sults on  fla.- h  point,  per  cent  composition, 
drying,  and  penetrating  capability  did  not 
validate  the  claims  in  the  Drl-SUde  adver- 
tising literature.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
samples  tested  had  me;i.sured  fl.ish  points  of 
approximately  100  F  which  Is  con.sidered  too 
low  for  safety  In  handling  and  applying. 

Although  no  official  requirement  for  this 
product  has  been  stated,  and  no  deficiencies 
have  been  reported,  the  US.  Army  Materiel 
Command  reciuested  information  from  the 
United  .States  Army.  Viet  Nam  (USARV)  as 
to  the  existence  rit  a  problem  and  if  so.  would 
they  consifler  tiekl  testing  a  sample  quantity 
of  Dri-Slide.  The  respon.se  from  G-3  and  0-4 
USARV  was  neg.itive  to  bJth  questions.  |In 
addition  the  following  agencies  were  con- 
tacted and  all  stated  without  exception  that 
no  problem  of  this  kind  has  ever  been  re- 
ported to  them.  The<.e  are  the  Project  Man- 
ager for  Rifles,  US  Army  Supply  and  Main- 
tenance Command.  U  S  Army  Weapons  Com- 
mand, Rock  Island  Arsenal  and  the  U.S.  Army 
Materiel  Command  Customer  Assistance  Li- 
aison Team  in  Viet  Nam  | 

(The  only  indication  the  Army  has  had  of 
a  possible  problem  has  been  from  the  author 
of  a  newspaper  article  or  from  the  Drl-Sllde 
Company.  I 

Based  on  the  above  information,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  justification  for  either  the 
purchase  of  Drl-SUde  or  of  conducting  addi- 
tional tests. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  this 
memorandum  clearly — albeit  implic- 
itly— is  couched  in  terms  designed  to 
defend  the  authorized  lubricant.  W-L- 
800.  from  being  replaced  by  a  molybde- 
num disulfide  base  lubricant  such  as  Dri- 
Slide.  The  Army  rejects  Dri-Slide  as  a 
"general  purpose"  lubiicant  and  in  so 
doing  ignores  the  evidence  that  such  a 
lubricant  might  be  peculiarly  suitable 
for  Vietnam.  At  this  point  the  Army 
rejected  the  feasibility  of  providing  a 
supplemental  lubricant. 

The  Army's  position  was  further  ex- 
plained to  me  in  a  letter  dated  June  30. 
1966.  signed  by  Mr.  David  E.  McGlffert. 


Under   Secretary   of   the   Army,   which 
stated  in  part: 

The  Army  Weapons  Comm.md  report  in- 
dicates th.»t  Dn-Slide  is  superior  to  the 
lubricant  presently  in  use  In  a  sandy  en- 
vironment since  sand  grains  do  not  adhere 
to  a  surface  treated  with  Drl-3iide.  The  lack 
of  corrosion  protection  and  other  deficiencies 
of  Dri-Slide  outweigh  this  single  advantage. 
As  Ind.cated  in  a  previous  letter  to  you  and 
in  recognition  of  the  one  superior  quality 
demonstrated  by  Drl-Slide,  Lhe  U.S.  Army 
In  Vietnam  was  queried  as  to  a  requirement 
to  field  test  Drl-Slide.  The  response  was 
negative.  B.isis  for  this  rejection  was  that 
there  is  a  satisfactory  standard  gun  preserva- 
tive lubricant  in  the  inventory,  there  have 
been  no  official  complaints  legarding  this 
ell.  and  that  a  field  evaluation  of  a  product 
of  this  type  would  not  be  as  valid  as  a  scien- 
tific or  laboratory  analysis. 

I  repeat  the  final  telling  phrase: 

A  field  evaluation  of  a  product  of  this  type 
would  not  be  as  valid  as  a  scientific  or 
laboratory  analysis. 

It  is  clear  to  me  from  these  statements 
that  the  Army  was  simply  asking  the 
wrong  que.'^tions.  It  was  not  asking  itself 
what  lubricant  would  in  ract  work  best 
in  Vietnam  ba.sed  on  actual  combat  ex- 
peiience. 

It  was  asking  in  what  way  does  a  gun 
oil,  claiming  to  be  superior  to  the  au- 
thorized gun  oil,  deviate  from  laboratory 
"standards"  set  by  the  authorized  gun 
oil. 

THE    MARIME    CORHS    TESTS,    ORDERS    DRI-SLIDE 

The  Marine  Corps  took  a  more  prag- 
matic approach.  They  apparently  de- 
cided to  act  on  the  premise  that  the  pos- 
sibility did  exist  that  there  might  be  a 
better  lubricant  for  Vietnam.  They  were 
not  preoccupied  with  defending  the 
status  quo.  After  examining  the  first 
Army  report  the  Marine  Corps  chose  to 
hold  Its  own  firing  tests  because  the 
Army  firing  tests  were  "not  considered  to 
be  sulHciently  severe  to  demonstrate  the 
effect  of  a  combat  environment  on  lubri- 
cants." On  the  basis  of  its  own  tests  the 
Marine  Corps  found: 

1  Drl-Sllde  Is  equal  In  performance  In  all 
critical  areas  to  the  authorized  lubricant 
(VV-L-800). 

2  Drl-Sllde  Is  significantly  more  effective 
as  a  lubricant  than  VV-L-800  In  a  dry.  sandy, 
environment. 

3.  Drl-Slide  is  significantly  more  effective 
as  a  lubricant  than  W-L-800  In  an  environ- 
ment characterized  by  muddy  water. 

The  Marine  Corps'  test  report  there- 
fore recommended : 

Drl-Sllde  should  be  purchased  and  Issued 
as  soon  as  possible  to  Marine  Corps  units  In 
sandy  areas. 

As  a  result  of  this  recommendation  the 
Marine  Corps  ignored  the  Army's  labora- 
tory findings  and  proceeded  to  purchase 
100,000  cans  of  Dri-Sllde  and  airlifted 
them  to  Vietnam. 

AIR  FORCE  TEST  RECOMMENDS  DRI-SLIDK 

In  addition  the  Air  Force  also  last  year 
conducted  a  firing  test,  the  conclusion  of 
which  was  a  recommendation  that  Drl- 
Slide  be  procured, 

THE  AKMT  ORDERS  SECOND  TXST 

The  Marine  Corps  action  was  plainly 
embarrassing  to  the  Army.  The  Army's 
position  was  that  Dri-Slide  was  no  good 
and,  in  any  case,  that  it  was  unaware  of 
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any  requirement  In  Vietnam  for  a  better 
lubricant. 

As  a  result  of  discussions  with  Army 
representatives  last  August  some  40  let- 
ters from  Army  personnel  in  Vietnam 
attesting  to  the  superiority  of  Dri-Slide 
were  made  available  to  the  Army  so  that 
they  might  hold  further  interviews  with 
these  soldiers  in  the  field.  Again  this  was 
undertaken  because  the  Army  steadfastly 
maintained  that  they  were  totally  im- 
aware  of  any  lubricating  problems  in 
Vietnam.  As  a  result  of  these  interviews 
in  Vietnam  I  was  informed  in  a  letter 
dated  October  14,  1966,  as  follows: 

Although  "Drl-Sllde"  has  been  tested  under 
laboratory  conditions  and  was  found  not  to 
meet  the  requirement  of  the  applicable  Fed- 
eral Specification,  a  review  of  operational 
characteristics  Indicates  further  testing  ;« 
considered  appropriate  to  determine  the  full 
military  potential  of  products  of  this  type 
for  use  with  rifles.  In  order  to  provide  a 
basis  for  Judgment  of  expected  performance 
In  discrete  areas  of  inquiry  less  than  the 
total  spectrum  of  military  value  In  all  po- 
tential environments,  a  test  plan  Is  under 
development  to  this  end. 

This  statement  first  of  all  admits  that 
the  meeting  of  laboratory  standards  for 
lubricants  may  not  truthfully  establish 
whether  a  particular  lubricant  works  in 
actual  practice.  In  view  of  Under  Secre- 
taiy  McGiffert's  statement,  which  I  pre- 
viously quoted,  to  the  effect  that  lab- 
oratory findings  are  more  valid  than 
field  experience  this  is  a  monumental 
admission. 

Second,  the  prospect  is  raised  for  the 
first  time  of  the  procurement  of  a  spe- 
cial-purpose supplemental  lubricant  for 
Vietnam.  Even  so  there  was  still  no  sug- 
gestion that  the  Army  felt  there  was  an 
artual  i-equirement  for  a  better  gun  oil  in 
Vietnam.  Yet  the  Army  clearly  knew 
differently.  There  was,  for  example,  the 
report  of  Brig.  Gen.  Richard  J.  Seitz, 
Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army,  contained  in 
Combat  Lesson  Bulletin,  No.  9,  dated  Oc- 
tober 28,  1966,  issued  by  U.S.  Army  Viet- 
nam headquarteis,  concerning  the  care 
and  cleaning  of  the  M-16  rifie.  This  re- 
port was,  it  said,  "the  result  of  a  direct 
Investigation  by  U.S.  Army  Materiel 
Command  weapons  specialists  after 
reports  of  numerous  malfunctions  of  the 
M-16  rifle."  With  respect  to  the  "clean- 
ing and  lubrication"  of  the  M-16,  the 
bulletin  stated: 

During  the  Investigation  of  the  malfunc- 
tions the  weapwns  specialists  found  that 
many  of  the  weafxins  which  had  seriously 
malfunctioned  performed  flawlessly  when 
properly  clean  and  lubricated  .  .  .  There 
had  been  a  tendency  to  use  too  much  oil  In 
the  weapxDn  which  caused  excessive  carbon 
to  be  formed. 

This  bulletin  by  its  very  existence 
shows  that  there  has  been  a  problem  of 
keeping  rifles  operational  in  Vietnam. 
It  further  concedes  that  proper  lubrica- 
tion is  a  part  of  that  problem.  However, 
its  recommendations  appear  to  be  in- 
credibly irrelevant.  Of  course,  the  M-16 
works  fine  when  It  Is  dress  parade  clean. 
Why  should  it  not?  The  question  is  how 
to  keep  a  rifie  working  when  it  is  dirty; 
when  the  soldier  in  combat  fioes  not  have 
the  time  to  either  shine  his  shoes  or  clean 
his  rifie.  Apparently,  the  GI's  answer  to 
this  problem  has  been  simply  to  "over- 


lubricate"  his  weapon;  and  this  is  not 
recommended,  says  the  bulletin. 

THE  SECOND  ARMY  TEST 

The  second  Army  test  was  conducted^ 
between  February  and  April  of  1967  at 
the  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground.  Four  lu- 
bricants were  tested,  including  W-Lr- 
800  and  Dri-Slide,  on  120  M-16  rifles 
using  300,000  rounds  of  ammunition.  The 
results  of  this  test  indicate,  according  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  Stanley  R. 
Resor: 

In  most  of  the  aspects  tested  Drl-SUde 
was  found  to  be  Inferior  to  the  current  mili- 
tary lubricants. 

However,  it  was  also  foimd: 

The  present  standard  M-16A1  rifle  lubri- 
cant VV-Ij-800  provides  only  slightly  better 
weapon  functioning  performance  than  does 
Drl-Sllde  If  the  lubricants  are  applied  In 
comparable  quantities. 

Furthermore,  a  heretofore  unmen- 
tioned  military  lubricant — MIL-L- 
46000A — was  discovered  to  be  "signifi- 
cantly superior  to  the  other  tested  lubri- 
cants." 

Finally,  that  over  the  range  of  tem- 
peratures prevailing  in  Vietnam,  "over- 
lubfication"  with  any  of  the  tested  lubri- 
cants during  firing  operations  does  not 
adversely  affect  weapons  performance. 

On  the  basis  of  these  findings  it  was 
recommended  that  MIL-L-46000A  be 
made  "immediately  available"  for  field 
use  as  a  lubricant  for  the  M-16A1  rifie  in 
Vietnam;  and  "that  units  in  Vietnam 
be  advised  that  overlubrication  Is  not 
detrimental." 

These  findings  and  recommendations 
raise  quite  a  few  questions. 

First  of  all,  even  though  the  Army  is 
now  sending  over  a  million  units  of  MIL- 
Li-46000A  to  Vietnam,  it  stubbornly 
maintains  that — 

The  approved  lubricant  (VV-L-800)  Is  still 
regarded  as  satisfactory. 

Second,  while  MID-L-46000A  has  been 
in  the  Army  inventory  since  1959,  the 
Army  has  given  no  explanation  as  to 
why  it  has  not  been  recommended  for  use 
on  M-16  rifles  in  Vietnam  imtil  now. 
It  has  simply  stated  that  on  the  basis  of 
the  second  Army  test  "the  Army  became 
aware  that  MIL-Lr-46000A  was  a  better 
lubricant  than  W-L-800  for  the  condi- 
tions being  experienced  in  Vietnam."  I 
can  only  conclude  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  testing  of  Dri-Slide  by  the  Army, 
the  Army  would  not  have  known  that  it 
already  possessed  a  better  rifle  lubricant 
than  it  was  Issuing  to  the  troops  in  Viet- 
nam. 

This  is  an  incredible  case  of  bureau- 
cratic rigor  mortis. 

Third,  the  test  report  reveals  that  the 
Army  has  been  giving  wrong  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  proper  lubrication  of  the 
M-16.  You  will  recall  that  the  combat 
lessons  bulletin  specifically  warned 
against  overlubrication.  This  policy  was 
in  line  with  official,  bureaucratic,  scien- 
tific expertise  on  how  to  lubricate  a  rifie. 
The  Army  now  admits  that  these  in- 
structions were  improper. 

There  is  a  final  item  In  the  report  on 
the  second  Army  test  which  bears  men- 
tioning. It  relates  to  an  additional  recom- 
mendation which  Is  given  as  follows: 
"That  teams  consisting  of  military  and 


technical  experts  be  sent  to  Vietnam  to 
present  factual  data  of  weapons  per- 
formance as  generated  by  this  test." 

The  source  of  this  recommendation  is 
to  be  found  in  a  statement  attached  to 
the  test  report  based  on  visits  with  units 
in  Vietnam  by  an  Army  oflBcial  between 
March  24,  1967,  and  April  5,  1967,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

During  the  course  of  the  visit  the  subject 
of  Drl-Slide,  and  lubrication  in  general,  was 
discussed  with  each  unit.  The  troops  highly 
praised  Drl-Sllde  and  this  lubricant  now 
enjoys  a  tremendous  advantage  In  the  minds 
of  our  troops  as  being  an  outstanding  prod- 
uct. The  results  of  our  tests,  however,  Indi- 
cate that  a  significantly  superior  lubricant 
exists  In  our  Inventory  and  I  strongly  believe 
that  this  should  be  the  lubricant  used  In 
M16A1  rifles  In  Vietnam.  In  addition,  our 
test  results  indicate  that  weapwris  must  be 
thoroughly  lubricated  under  adverse  condi- 
tions rather  than  sparingly  as  prescribed. 

If  this  lubricant  Is  Introduced  In  Vietnam, 
In  order  to  gain  troop  acceptance,  It  Is  felt 
that  a  team  or  teams  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  test  results  be  dispatched  to  Viet- 
nam to  acquaint  troops  with  the  superior 
qualities  of  MIL-L-46000A  lubricant  and 
demonstrate  the  proper  method  of  lubrica- 
tion under  adverse  conditions. 

To  say  the  least  this  is  an  extraordi- 
nary and  curiously  worded  statement. 

In  the  first  place,  the  enthusiastic  ac- 
ceptance of  Dri-Slide  by  the  troops, 
which  is  here  for  the  first  time  ofBcially 
acknowledged,  is  "explained"  as  a  phe- 
nomenon existing  "in  the  minds"  of  the 
troops,  as  if  to  give  the  impression  that 
these  were  "subjective"  opinions  ^nd 
therefore  not  perhaps  related  to  the 
"real"  properties  of  Dri-Slide. 

Second,  one  can  only  wonder  about  the 
alleged  superior  qualities  of  MIL-L- 
46000A  if  it  takes  teams  of  experts,  public 
relations  battalions  if  you  will,  to  sell  it 
to  the  troops. 

tr.S.   NAVY   VIEWS  ON   DRI-SLIDE 

The  other  lubricant  tested  along  with 
Dri-Slide,  W-L-800  and  MII^L-46000A 
was  one  bearing  the  number  NRL-N4002- 
51  developed  by  the  Navy  to  protect  the 
M16  during  underwater  use  by  its  Seal 
teams.  According  to  the  Navy,  the  second 
Army  test  revealed  that  their  lubricant 
was  far  superior  to  the  other  three  with 
respect  to  corrosion  prevention  but  that 
it  was  inferior  to  MIL-L-46000A  when 
under  dusty  or  dirty  conditions.  Thus, 
while  the  Navy  acknowledges  the  Army's 
findings  with  respect  to  Dri-Slide,  It 
states  that  it  is  considering  issuing  not 
one  but  two  lubricants  for  the  M 16;  that 
is  its  own  NRL-N4002-51  and  the  Army's 
MIL-L-46000A.  To  confound  the  situa- 
tion further,  at  nearly  the  same  time  I 
received  this  information  from  the  Navy 
Department  in  Washington  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  Naval  officer  in  the  Mekong 
Delta  area  in  which  he  told  me  as  follows: 

Reports  from  the  field  indicate  It  (Drl- 
Sllde)  Is  far  superior  to  any  lubricant  pres- 
ently available  through  the  Navy  Supply  Sys- 
tem. .  .  .  Specifically  the  reports  Indicated 
Drl-SUde  holds  a  lubricating  film  longer  than 
any  other  lubricant  used  and  Is  not  affected 
by  water  spray  or  gunpowder  alkaU.  Tlie 
product  Is  obvlotisly  a  good  one. 

DRI-SLIDE    APPROVED    BT    MARINES    IN     VTETNAM 

At  about  the  same  time  the  second 
Army  test  was  being  concluded  addi- 
tional information  became  available  as 
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to  the  performance  of  Dri-Slide  with  the 
Marine  Corps  In  Vietnam.  In  a  letter 
dated  April  12.  1967.  Gen.  Wallace  M. 
Oreene,  Jr..  Commandant.  U.S.  Marine 
CrriM,  informed  me  that  the  superiority 
ot  Dri-Slide  had  been  confirmed  and  that 
a  lubricating  oil  with  molybdenum  di- 
sulfide contents  would  become  a  part  ol 
the  Marine  Corps  Supply  System. 

In  hearings  held  on  May  16.  1967,  by 
the  House  Armed  Services  Subcommittee 
Investigating  the  performance  of  the 
M-16  rifle  chaired  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missoiui  [Mr.  Ichoro]  I  was  extended  the 
courtesy,  although  not  a  member  of  that 
subcommittee,  to  query  witnesses  with 
respect  to  the  lubrication  problem.  MaJ. 
Gen.  William  J.  Van  Ryzin,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  when  tisked  about  Drl-Slide  re- 
pUed: 

The  troope  are  very  enthusiastic.  We  have 
Just  a  preliminary  report  on  troop  accept- 
ability at  thla  time,  but  General  Walt  ...  re- 
quested that  we  continue  procurement. 

So  here  we  have  the  situation  where 
the  Army,  although  it  admits  the  troops 
are  enthusiastic  about  It,  Insists  that  Dri- 
Sllde  is  no  good;  and  that  a  lubricant 
tiiat  has  been  available  In  the  Army  in- 
ventory for  at  least  7  or  8  years  is  better. 
although  they  did  not  realize  it  until  a 
few  weeks  ago.  At  the  same  time  the 
Marine  Corps  says  the  troops  are  en- 
thusiastic about  Drl-Slide  and  are  pre- 
paring to  reorder  more  of  a  gun  oil  of 
this  type. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  two  of  our  great 
service  branches  .should  arrive  at  di- 
ametrically opposed  findings  about  such 
a  basic  item  for  our  fighting  men  Is  In- 
credible and  Intolerable.  Either  there  is  a 
requirement  for  a  better  gun  oil  in  Viet- 
nam or  there  Is  not.  Either  one  gun  oil 
works  better  In  combat,  where  It  really 
counts,  or  it  does  not.  Tliis  Is  the  central 
concern  shared  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rivsisl,  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  who  wrote  a  letter  to 
Secretary  McNamara  asking  that  this 
matter  be  resolved.  In  his  letter  of  May 
18,  Chairman  Rivers  concluded : 

It  la  Inconceivable  to  me  that  there  could 
be  sucb  basic  disagreement  between  two 
■ervlcee  on  a  matter  of  such  importance.  E>o 
you  thlnic  this  matter  could  be  resolved 
while  this  war  is  being  fought  rather  than 
wait  for  Its  conclusion? 

In  his  letter  of  June.  1967,  Secretary 
McNamara  replied  that  the  Marine 
Corps  Is  now  testing  and  evaluating  the 
Army's  "'new  "  gun  lubricant — MEL-L- 
49000A — and  that  upon  completion  of  the 
Marine  Corps  test  "a  standard  lubri- 
cant for  the  M-16  type  rifle  will  be 
designated." 

Frankly.  I  am  not  sure  that  that  Is 
what  Is  needed.  If  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense means  that  a  standard  lubricant 
for  the  M-18  rifle  in  Vietnam  Is  to  be 
designated,  that  is  one  thing.  However, 
If  the  idea  Is  again  to  designate  a  stand- 
ard rifle  lubricant  for  use  generally  at 
the  expense  of  providing  the  one  that 
works  best  where  the  flghting  Is  going  on. 
than  that  Is  definitely  another  matter. 
A  major  cause  of  the  dlfBculty  of  trying 
to  get  a  better  lubricant  out  to  the  troops 
to  Vietnam.  It  will  be  recalled,  has  been 
the  overcoming  of  the  Army's  stubborn 


resistance  to  Idea  of  a  special  purpose 
lubricant  for  Vietnam. 

As  of  now,  it  Is  not  at  all  clear  whether 
the  Army  Intends  Its  new  lubricant. 
MIL-L-46000A.  as  a  replacement  for 
W-L-800  or  only  as  a  supplement  for 
use  only  in  Vietnam  tj-pe  conditions.  For 
example,  an  Army  spokesman  informed 
me.  in  a  letter  dated  June  19,  1967: 

MIL-Ij-^600A  Is  rot  now  planned  to  replace 
any  lubricant  In  the  Inventory  but  Is  being 
Issued  for  use  In  Vietnam  because  the  Army 
became  aware  that  It  provided  better  results 
In  that  environment. 

However,  in  the  final  report  on  the 
second  Army  test  of  Dri-slide — "Milltari- 
Potential  Test  of  Weapon  Lubricants.  " 
U.S.  Army  Weapons  Command.  Rock  Is- 
land Arsenal,  Research  and  Engineering 
Division.  Technical  Report  67-1380.  June 
1967— it  is  recommended  that  "MIL- 
L-46000A  lubricant  replace  VV-L-800 
for  use  with  the  M-16A1  rifle  at  tempera- 
tures above  0'  F." 

In  other  words,  the  question  remain.? 
whether,  after  all  Its  testing  and  retest- 
Ing.  the  Army  has  a.s  yet  really  resolved 
the  problem  of  the  proper  lubrication  of 
small  arms  weapons  To  now  admit  that 
its  current  general  purpose  gun  oil, 
W'-L-800.  should  be  replaced  is  to  con- 
fess that  the  Army.  In  its  Insistent  claim 
that  VV-L-800  was  sati.sfactoiT.  has  been 
wrong  However,  to  recommend  that 
MILr-L-46000A  be  considered  only  as  a 
supplemental  gun  oil,  in  addition  to  W- 
L-800,  for  use  in  Vietnam,  is  to  assert 
that  net  only  the  Army  has  been  wrons; 
in  denying  that  a  weapon  lubrication 
problem  exists  there,  but  also  that  it.s 
new  lubricant  is  the  best  available  for 
that  part  of  the  world.  The  latter  asser- 
tion has  vet  to  be  verified  by  field  ex- 
perience. Neverthcle  s,  the  cardinal  fact 
remains  the  Army  in  sending  this  new 
lubricant  to  Vietnam  lia.s  admitted  that 
its  pa.st  hear  no  evil,  .set-  no  evil  "  posi- 
tion on  weapons  lubrication  problems  in 
Vietnam  has  been  wrong. 

Somehow.  Mr  Speaker,  the  question  of 
whether  a  lubricant  does  the  best  job  in 
actual  combat  seems  to  have  gotten  rele- 
gated to  a  relatively  secondary  consid- 
eration due  to  the  Army's  apparent  pre- 
occupation with  questions  of  logistics  and 
supply.  This  was  again  made  clear  to  me 
by  the  same  Army  spokesman.  In  the 
sartffe  letter  dated  June  19,  1967,  in  which 
It  Is  stated  • 

To  simplify  loglitlrs  and  supply  Items  It  is 
desirable  to  secure  Items  which  have  the  most 
bro.id  applications  and  which  still  provide 
the  required  services  The  lubricants  MIL-Lr- 
46000A  and  W-L-800  provide  a  cise  In  point 
The  latter  for  the  approved  small  arms 
lubricant  able  to  provide  the  desired  results 
over  a  wide  range  of  conditions,  as  well  as  to 
serve  as  a  lubricant  for  certain  vehicular  ap- 
plications: the  former  was  developed  solely 
for   a   hieh    rate-of-flre   weapon 

It  is  precisely  this  attitude  that  is 
such  a  disturbing  aspect  of  this  whole 
sorry  saga.  Undoubtedly,  to  have  a  lubri- 
cant that  can  be  used  for  many  things 
would  be  most  fortunate,  and  would  cer- 
tainly be  an  ideal  example  of  "cost  effec- 
tiveness." However,  in  the  life-and- 
death  struggle  of  combat,  it  should 
hardly  need  to  be  pointed  out.  what  mat- 
ters most,  to  our  troops  and  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  war.  is  what  lubricant  is  best 


to  keep  the  guns  firing,  where  the  fight- 
ing is  going  on.  In  this  regard  the  Army's 
attitude  has  been  one  of  costly  ineffec- 
tiveness. 

In  sum,  the  Army  has  steadfastly  re- 
sisted the  idea  that  there  could  be  a  gun- 
lubricant  problem  in  Vietnam.  At  every 
opportunity  they  have  rejected  or  depre- 
ciated the  demands  of  our  soldiers  In 
Vietnam  for  a  better  gim  oil  on  the 
grounds  that  these  were  not  "official 
complaints." 

They  have  stubbornly  fought  the  sug- 
gestion for  a  supplemental  lubricant  for 
Vietnam's  punishing  climate  on  the 
basis  of  a  bureaucratic  determination 
that  it  was  not  needed  and  that  it  would 
create  supply  problems. 

In  fact,  they  have  done  all  this  so 
effectively,  apparently  for  so  long,  that 
It  now  appears  that  prior  to  the  Dri- 
Slide  controversy  the  Army  had  never 
really  field  tested  its  gun  lubricant  to 
determine  how  it  actually  works  In 
combat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Army's  new-found  lubricant  proves  to  be 
the  best  that  Is  available.  If  it  does.  I 
would  only  point  out  again  that  its  intro- 
duction in  Vietnam  would  not  have  come 
about  by  waiting  for  the  Army  to  take 
the  initiative.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Dri-Sllde  controversy  will,  at  the  ver\- 
least,  have  served  to  improve  the  Anny  s 
responsiveness  to  the  problems  of  our 
fighting  men  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  in.scrt  materials  related  to  my  pre- 
ceding remarks. 

1.     CORRESPU.VDENCE    WiTH    THE    DEPARTMENTS 

OF  Defe.vse  and  the  Army 

May  6,  1966 
MaJ.  Gen.  C.  R.  Roderick, 

Director,  Congressional  Liaison  Office,  D- 
partment  oj  Defense,  The  Pentacon. 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  General  Roderick:  I  am  enclosing  an 
open  letter  from  the  Gra^s  Lake  (Michigan) 
News  reg.irdlng  the  great  need  for  a  product 
to  lubricate  weapons  In  Vietnam  known  as 
Dry-Slide. 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Sbinabery  has  now  written 
to  me  as  follows: 

"Can  you  tell  me  what  our  government  is 
going  to  do  about  Dry-Slide?  This  product 
was  sent  to  the  boys  In  Christmas  packages 
and  they  have  begged  us  for  more.  One 
Marine  has  been  sent  several  cases  but  It  Isn't 
a  drop  In  the  bucket  to  what  is  needed.  The 
Dry-Slide  Co.  of  Preemont,  Michigan,  re- 
ports that  the  government  Is  still  testing  It. 
When  the  boys  In  Vietnam  know  that  It  Is 
the  only  thing  that  works  why  does  our  gov- 
ernment have  to  take  four  months  to  test  If 
About  a  month  ago.  this  Marine  said  If  we 
couldn't  afford  to  send  a  lot  of  It.  they  would 
send  their  pay  checks.  The  response  to  my 
op)en  letter  was  very  gratifying.  As  near  as  I 
can  figure,  close  to  15  cases  have  been  sent 
by  Individuals  and  emother  8  cases  have  been 
purchased  by  donated  money." 

Your  advice  about  this  matter  will  be  ap- 
preciated. Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy. 
I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  E.  Chambebuiin. 

OfTiCK  or  TMB  Sbcketakt  of  Detense, 

Washington,  DC,  June  6, 1966. 
Hon.  Cha&les  E.  Chamberlain. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Deak  Mk.  Chambbxlain:  This  la  In  further 
reply  to  your  Inquiry  concerning  Mrs.  Ken- 
neth Shlnabery  and  the  use  of  Drl-Sllde 
lubricant  In  Viet  Nam. 
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Rock  Island  Arsenal.  Rock  Island.  IlUnols 
has  completed  a  series  of  tests  on  Drl-SUde 
lubricant  the  results  of  which  have  been 
evaluated  at  the  U.S.  Army  Materiel  Com- 
mand. 

The  report  of  test  results  makes  It  quite 
clear  that  Drl-Sllde.  In  comparison  with  the 
standard  corrosion  preventive  weapon  lubri- 
cant which  has  been  used  for  years,  is  In- 
ferior with  regard  to  wear  and  corrosion  pro- 
tection under  carefully  controlled  laboratory 
conditions.  Further  tests  covering  these 
points  and  other  aspects  will  be  made  under 
field  conditions  subject  to  approval  by  Mil- 
itary Assistance  Command.  Viet  Nam. 

In  the  overall  evaluation  program  which 
was  carried  out  by  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  the 
only  clear  point  of  superiority  was  the  reduc- 
tion In  gun  stoppage  under  sandy  conditions. 
Although  the  careful  laboratory  measure- 
ment* of  dust  and  sand  retention  on  pre- 
pared test  panels  showed  no  slgnlflcant  dif- 
ference between  the  standard  W-L-800 
lubricant  and  Drl-Sllde,  the  actual  firing 
tests  with  two  weapons  showed  that  sand 
grains  were  more  easily  shaken  off  with  Dri- 
Sllde  and  as  a  result,  gun  stoppages  were 
minimized. 

Based  on  the  possibility  that  there  may  be 
a  definite  requirement  for  performance  im- 
provement in  this  area,  although  no  o£9clal 
requirements  have  been  stated  and  no  de- 
ficiencies have  been  reported.  Rock  Island 
Arsenal  Is  being  Instructed  to  Issue  a  pur- 
chase description  to  enable  procurement  of 
a  product  with  the  above  mentioned  char- 
acteristic, should  a  requirement  develop. 

It  should  be  pointed  out.  however,  that 
the  purchase  description  will  require  some 
standards  that  are  not  being  met  by  the 
Dri-Sllde  supplied  for  test,  even  though 
claimed  by  the  manufacturer. 

The  most  critical  of  these  Is  the  flash  point 
of  the  solvent  carrier.  Although  the  manu- 
facturer claims  a  minimum  flash  point  of 
160'F.  the  actual  samples  had  measured 
flash  points  of  approximately  lOO'P  which 
Is  considered  too  low  for  safety  In  handling 
and  applying. 

The  Army  discourages  the  use  of  any  item 
supplied  through  private  channels  that  does 
not  meet  reasonable  safety  standards. 

I  trust  this  Information  will  be  of  assist- 
ance to  you. 

Sincerely.  | 

C.  R.  Roderick. 
Major  General,  USAF,  Director,  Office 
of  Legislative  Liaison. 
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July  15,  1966. 
Hon.  Stanley  R.  Resor. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
The  Pentagon, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Secretary;  While  I  was  sorry  that 
It  was  not  possible  for  us  to  meet  together 
before  you  left  on  your  trip.  I  did  appreciate 
your  calling  me  at  my  home  last  evening  in 
order  that  I  could  call  your  attention  to  cer- 
tain problems  Involving  Drl-Sllde.  a  gun  lu- 
bricant being  requested  by  many  of  our 
flghting  men  in  Vietnam. 

As  your  records  will  reveal,  Drl-Sllde  waa 
Included  in  packages  sent  to  servicemen  In 
Vietnam  as  part  of  the  "Operation  Michigan 
Christmas  in  Vietnam"  program  and  since 
that  time  letters  have  been  received  In  vol- 
ume praising  the  product  and  ordering  it  by 
the  case.  However,  efforts  to  interest  the 
Army  In  supplying  this  lubricant  have  been 
unsuccessful  based  on  tests  evaluated  by  the 
Army  Materiel  Command.  A  copy  of  the  lat- 
est report  sent  to  me  under  date  of  June 
27th  Is  enclosed. 

As  I  understand  from  press  reports  and 
correspondence  with  L.G.  Myers  of  Dri-SUlde, 
Inc..  although  the  Army  declines  to  approve 
the  product,  apparently  the  Marine  Corps 
has  no  such  reservations.  Despite  the  reac- 
tion of  the  men  who  have  used  Dri-Sllde  in 


Vietnam  and  feel  it  far  superior  to  the 
product  furnished.  Mr.  Myers  has  not  been.^ 
able  to  obtain  information  from  Army 
sources  as  to  the  teats  which  were  made  or 
the  results  on  which  the  negative  report  was 
based.  Therefore.  I  hereby  request  that  the 
Army  tests  and  results  be  made  available  at 
once  to  Mr.  Myers,  with  a  copy  to  me. 

As  you  will  note  from  the  enclosed  unclas- 
slfiied  correspondence  which  has  been  sent 
to  me.  Marine  Corps  reports  indicate  that  the 
product  is  recommended  suitable  for  Marine 
use.  That  such  an  irreconcilable  conflict 
could  result  from  the  testing  of  the  same 
product,  by  the  Army  and  the  Marine  Corps 
demands  a  complete  and  immediate  explana- 
tion. 

Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy.  I  am. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Charijs  E.  Chamberlain. 

Department  of  the  Armt, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  30.  1968. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Chamberlain, 
House  0/  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chamberlain:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  inquiry  in  behalf  of  Mr.  L.  G.  Myers. 
General  Manager  of  Dri-Sllde,  Incorporated, 
who  is  attempting  n»  sell  Dri-Sllde  lubricant 
to  the  Army. 

Attached  hereto  is  a  final  draft  report  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Weapons  Command  titled 
"Evaluation  of  Dri-Slide  as  a  Lubricant  for 
Small  Arms  Weapons". 

An  evaluation  of  this  draft  report  substan- 
tiates the  earUer  Army  tentative  position 
that  the  Drl-Slide  lubricant  does  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  an  authorized  small 
arms  lubricant  as  specified  in  Federal  Speci- 
fication. For  example,  while  the  specification 
requires  the  lubricant  to  be  homogeneous, 
practically  all  of  the  solid  material  in  Drl- 
Sllde  settles  out  of  solution  after  standing 
four  hours.  The  minimum  flash  point  re- 
quirement in  the  specification  la  275  °P 
whereas  the  Drl-Slide  carrier  fiash  point  Is 
09  °F  and  in  solution  is  105  °P. 

The  corrosion  protection  requirement  of  a 
lubricant  for  conditions  of  high  temperature 
and  humidity  is  an  absolute  requisite  In  the 
environment  of  Southeast  Asia.  Current 
specifications  require  a  minimum  of  eight 
days  surface  protection  on  a  sand-blasted 
steel  panel.  Regardless  of  the  method  of  ap- 
plication, Dri-Sllde  fails  in  one  day  whereas 
the  present  lubricant  now  in  service  is  ef- 
fective after  twenty-eight  days. 

The  Army  Weapons  Command  report  Indi- 
cates that  Dri-Slide  la  superior  to  the  lubri- 
cant presently  \n  use  in  a  sandy  environment 
since  sand  grains  do  not  adhere  to  a  surface 
treated  with  Dri-Slide.  The  lack  of  corrosion 
protection  and  other  deficiencies  of  Drl-Sllde 
outweigh  this  single  advantage.  As  Indicated 
in  a  previous  letter  to  you  and  in  recognition 
of  the  one  superior  quality  demonstrated  by 
Dri-Slide,  the  U.S.  Army  in  Vietnam  waa 
queried  as  to  a  requirement  to  field  test  Dri- 
Sllde.  The  responae  was  negative.  Basis  for 
this  rejection  waa  that  there  is  a  satisfactory 
standard  gun  preservative  lubricant  in  the 
inventory,  there  have  been  no  official  com- 
plaints regarding  this  oil,  and  that  a  field 
evaluation  of  a  product  of  this  type  would 
not  be  as  valid  as  a  scientific  or  laboratory 
analysis. 

In  response  to  your  request  that  Mr.  L.  Q. 
Myers  of  Dri-Slide  Incorporated  be  provided 
a  copy  of  the  test  report,  Mr.  Myers  will  visit 
Headquarters,  Army  Materiel  Command  dur- 
ing the  week  of  1  August  1966.  At  that  time 
he  will  be  furnished  a  copy  of  the  report  and 
qualified  personnel  will  be  available  for  an 
open  discussion  on  the  subject. 

The  purchase  description  which  is  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Myers  in  his  letter  of  July  12.  1966, 
was  prepared  to  enable  expeditious  procure- 
ment of  the  lubricant  described  therein. 
should  a  requirement  develop.  The  purchase 


description  has  never  been  approved,  has  no 
official  status  and  was  uot  a  part  of  the  re- 
port referred  to  by  Mr.  Myers. 

The  Marine  Corps  report  of  troop  test  ex- 
tract forwarded  to  you  by  Mr.  Myers  refers 
to  a  test  report  of  Drl-Sllde  conducted  by 
the  U.S.  Army  Weapons  Command.  This  waa 
a  preliminary  report  of  the  Rock  Island 
Arsenal  tests.  The  report  was  a  compilation 
of  raw  scientific  data  and  had  not  been  ex- 
posed to  a  critical  evaluation  by  manage- 
ment-scientific elements  at  higher  level. 

In  a  portion  of  the  Marine  Corps  report, 
not  provided  you,  reference  Is  made  to  an 
Informal  report  from  the  Surface  Chemistry 
Branch  of  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory 
which  advocates  extreme  caution  In  the  use 
of  molybdenum  disulfide  products  as  general 
lubricants^  and  further  states  that  under 
conditions  of  high  moisture  or  high  tempera- 
ture such  products  may  promote  rather  than 
prevent  corrosion.  A  copy  of  page  one  of  the 
Marine  Corps  report  citing  this  factor  Is  in- 
closed for  your  information.  In  addition,  the 
Naval  Engineering  Center  Aeronautical  Ma- 
terials Laboratory,  reports  Dri-Sllde  did  not 
show  properties  equivalent  to  Federal  Speci- 
fications. I  feel  these  reports  tend  to  confirm 
the  findings  of  the  Army. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Marine  Corps  does 
not  intend  to  procure  Drl-Sllde  on  the  basis 
of  their  troop  test  alone.  I  am  also  Informed 
that'  the  Marine  Corps  has  advised  Mr.  Myers 
that  any  further  action  in  respect  to  his 
product  win  be  contingent  upon  laboratory 
analysis  and  a  review  of  the  report  of  field 
tests. 

In  summary,  lacking  any  official  adverse 
reports  on  the  currently  standard  lubricant 
or  a  stated  need  from  our  forces  In  Vietnam 
for  a  lubricant  with  different  characteris- 
tics, and  In  full  consideration  of  the  failure 
of  the  Drl-Sllde  material  to  qualify  under 
the  provisions  of  the  current  specification, 
there  appears  to  be  no  Justification  for  the 
ptirchase  of  the  Drl-Sllde  lubricant  by  the 
Army. 

I  trust  that  this  information  will  be  of  as- 
sistance to  you. 
Sincerely. 

David  E.  McGnrERT, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Army. 


Department  op  the  Army, 
OmcE  OF  THE  Secretary  of  the  Army, 

Washington,  D.C,  October  14.  1966. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Chamberlain, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chamberlain:  This  confirms  my 
telephone  conversation  of  6  October  1966 
concerning  the  status  of  our  "Dri-Slide"  ex- 
plorations. 

Although  "Drl-Slide"  has  been  tested  un- 
der laboratory  conditions  and  was  found  not 
to  meet  the  requirement  of  the  applicable 
Federal  Specification,  a  review  of  operational 
characteristics  Indicates  further  testing  is 
considered  appropriate  to  determine  the  full 
military  potential  of  products  of  this  type 
for  use  with  rifles.  In  order  to  provide  a  basis 
for  Judgment  of  expected  performance  m  dis- 
crete areas  of  inquiry  less  than  the  total  spec- 
trum of  military  value  in  all  potential  en- 
vironments, a  test  plan  Is  under  develop- 
ment to  this  end. 

Attached  are  extracts  of  the  more  valid 
findings  derived  from  our  interviews  of  "Dri- 
Sllde"  users  in  Vietnam. 

I  trust  this  information  will  be  of  assist- 
ance to  you. 

Sincerely, 

J.  L.  Black  WELL, 

Colonel,  GS, 
Office.  Chief  of  Legislative  Liaison. 

U.S.  Marine  Corps,  Marine  Corps 
Lancino  Porce  Development 
Center.  Marine  Corps  Schoolb, 

Quantico,  Va.,  May  31.  19M. 
Claaslflcatlon :   Unclaasifled. 
Project  Number:   68-66-02. 
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Subject:  Drl-SUde  Lubricant.  Final  R«port. 

Reference:  (a)  CMC  Itr  CSY-7-mmp.  8000 
dtd  7  March  1966.  SubJ :  Project  Directive 
U8MC  Pro  J  No  68-66-02;  (b)  USAWCOM 
Tecb.  Report  66-1055  dtd  Marcb  1966. 
(NOTAL). 

Axmexea:  A.  Pbotograpb  of  2.146  Oz  Con- 
tainer of  Drl-Sllde;  B.  Details  of  Tests; 
C.  Purchase  Description.  RIA-PD-689 
(NOTAL);  D.  DUtrlbutlon  List. 

1.  Introduction 

a.  Purpose — The  purpose  of  this  evaluation 
waa  to  determine  the  suitability  of  a  proprie- 
tary product,  Drl-SUde.  as  a  lubricant  for  use 
In  the  maintenance  of  Infantry  Weapons. 

b.  Description — Drl-Sllde  lubricant  Is  a 
dispersion  of  molybdenum  disulfide  !n  a 
mixture  of  light  lubricating  oil  and  dry 
cleaning  solvent  containing  corrosion  Inblbt- 
tora.  One  hundred  twenty  2.146  oz.  metal 
containers  of  Drl-Sllde  were  provided  for 
evaluation  by  Drl-Sllde  Incorporated  of  Fre- 
mont, Michigan.  The  containers  appear  to  be 
conventional  oil  cans  except  for  the  plastic 
apout  and  an  agitating  ball  Inside  the  can. 

c.  Background — 

(1)  Reference  (a)  enclosed  an  informal 
report  from  the  Surface  Chemistry  Branch 
of  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory  advocating 
extreme  caution  In  the  use  of  molybdenvim 
dlaulllde  products  as  general  lubricants  and 
further  stating  that  under  conditions  of  high 
moisture  or  high  temperature  such  products 
may  promote  rather  than  prevent  corrosion. 
Since  this  Activity  has  no  facilities  .'or  labo- 
ratory testing  of  lubr.cants,  and  la  view  of 
the  adverse  report  cited  above,  reference  (bi 
was  studied  to  determine  the  requirement  for 
supplemental  testing. 

ArcvsT  11.  1966. 
Hon.  Stanley  R.  Resor. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
The  Pentagon,  Washington,  DC. 

Dbab  Mh.  SECRET.^Ry  The  meeting  ar- 
ranged by  Colonel  Black^^ell,  held  In  my  of- 
fice yesterday  morning  for  the  purpose  oi 
discussing  with  Mr  L  G  Myers.  President  of 
Drl-Sllde  Inc.  and  repre-eatatlves  of  the 
Army  Materiel  Commancl.  proved  to  he 
worthwhile  and  Informative  and  I  want  to 
express  my  appre.-i.itlon  for  your  assistance 
In  making  this  possible. 

At  the  request  of  Col  Blackwell  and  on 
the  instructions  of  Mr  Myers.  I  am  forward- 
ing p&otoetatlc  cnp:ps  of  43  letters  received 
from  Army  personnel  In  Vietnam  relating  to 
their  Interest  in  Drl-SUde  .md  Its  limited 
utilization  In  th.it  area.  The  originals  c.f 
these  letters  will  be  available  In  my  office  for 
your  further  ex.imlnatlon  should  this  be  de- 
Btreble. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  efforts  will  be 
made  by  Army  technlcl.i.is  to  contact  the 
writers  of  these  letters  to  ascertain  this  re- 
action to  the  u.se  of  this  lubricant  Both  Mr 
Myers  and  myself  were  pleased  to  have  Col 
Blackwell's  assurar.cea  th  .t  these  servlcem'?n 
Will  not  be  considered  as  having  expressed 
dissatisfaction  with  the  equipment  they  have 
been  Issued. 

A  report  of  the  outcome  of  these  Inter- 
views will  be  appreciated  as  socn  as  It  is 
available. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ch.\ri.es  E.  Chamberlain 

Master  Sergeant.  2nd  Battalion.   17th  Artil- 
lery. 
Sergeant.    Headquarters    and    Headquarters 
Company.  2nd  Brigade,  1st  Infantry  Di- 
vision. 
Specialist  Five,  Headquarters  and  Headquar- 
ters and   Band.   Support  Command.    Ist 
Infantry  Division. 
All  personnel  Interviewed  stated  that  they 
liked  It,  because  It  in>pupves  weapon  appear- 
ance and  weapons  do  not  have  to  be  cleaned 
■o  frequently.  All  stated  that  dust  and  sand 


do  not  adhere  to  weapons  cleaned  with  Drl- 
Sllde.  and  that  Drl-Sllde  prevents  rust  for 
two  to  three  days,  while  Issue  lubricants  only 
prevent  rust  for  only  one  day,  when  weapons 
get  wet. 

Risr&iE  or  Intterviews 

Sergeant  lEo)  Alfred  D.  McClure.  Head- 
quarters and  Headquarters  Company  2nd  Bde. 
1st  Inf.  D;v.: 

"I  like  It  because  It  seems  to  take  the  rust 
0.7  better  and  it  doesn't  rust  as  much  after. 

"It  seems  to  take  the  rust  off  well.  I  don't 
know  how  good  It  lubricates,  because  I  never 
fired  my  rule  since  I  used  it  about  twice." 

Sergeant  Felip  Badayen.  Headquarters  and 
Headquarters  Compjnv.  2nd  Brigade.  1st  Inf. 
Dlv 

Prevents  rust;  does  not  collect  dust  .'Vad 
he  e.\periences  fewer  malfunctions 

Used  while  on  operation  in  Delta.  Salt 
Marsh.  W.ts  In  a  fireflght  and  fired  800  rounds 
with  no  malfunctions  He  had  fli-st  used  Drl- 
Sllde  the  day  before  He  attributes  the  ab- 
sence of  malfunctions  that  dav  to  using  Dri- 
Slid3." 

Second  Lieutenant  Robert  Duedall.  1st 
Battalion.  5th  Artillery. 

•  Prevents  rust  longer. 

•No  evidence  of  corrosion  caused  bv  Dri- 
Slide.' 

Specialist  Five  Corbert  W  Davi.s,  D  Troop. 
1st  Squadron.  4th  Cav  : 

"Water  resist.»nt — does  not  collect  dust 
and  grit — prevents  rust  longer 

"He  Is  a  door  gunner,  ires  it  on  a  machine 
gun  in  UHl-D.  This  duty  involves  dust  and 
sand  raised  by  the  rotor  blast." 

Specialist  Five  Thomas  T.  Sllcock,  Head- 
quarters i  Headquarters  Company  and  Band, 
SPTCMD,  1st  Inf  Dlv; 

"I  u.sed  it  to  clean  my  M14  rifle  and  found 
that  It  cleaned  well  and  my  rirle  l-joked  good 
afterward  and  didn't  seem  to  rust  as  fast 
afterward. 

"Well  it  seemed  to  keep  down  the  rust, 
and  after  going  out  In  the  du.st  I  could  Just 
brusii  off  the  rifle  and  It  would  be  clean  be- 
cau.'.e  the  dust  didn't  stick. 

"Well  I  don't  know  how  it  lubricates  be- 
cause I  haven't  fired  my  ritte  since  B'ort  Riley, 
but  it  makes  my  rifle  look  good  and  it  cleans 
easy." 

Platoon  Sersjeant  John  M  Keator  i  E7) .  2nd 
Bn.  18th  Inf.  1st  Inf  Dlv: 

"The  usual  Army  lubricant  d'lesn't  prevent 
rust.  If  it  rams  my  M16  Rifle  will  rust  In 
about  24  hours  because  the  PL  Special  will 
wash  off  When  I  use  Drt-Slide  it  doesn't 
wash  off.  and  the  rlHe  won't  rust  for  several 
days.  The  Inside  of  my  bolt  carrier  key  on 
my  M16  used  to  get  rusty  all  the  time.  Since 
I  started  using  Dri-Slide.  it  never  rusts  any- 
more 

"Drl-Sllde  seems  to  lube  better  and  causes 
less  corrosion,  also  dust  clings  less,  especially 
sand  On  operation  El  Paso  2,  on  2  July,  me 
and  my  whole  platoon,  about  40  guys  were 
pinned  down  in  the  sand  in  a  fire  fight  for 
about  4  hours  .Mniust  everybody  had  lots  of 
Jams  because  of  the  sand  and  we  had  to  keep 
pushing  the  cartridge  cases  out  with  clean- 
ing rods.  Two  of  the  rifles  had  to  be  con- 
demned by  the  maintenance  people  after- 
ward, because  the  bolts  "melted"  Only  about 
3  of  the  weapons  didn't  have  trouble  Mine 
was  OK  because  the  sand  didn't  cling.  I  clean 
my  chamber  with  Drl-Sllde  .ind  an  M60  ma- 
chine gun  brush.  I  also  carry  PL  Special  be- 
cause I  can't  get  enough  Dri-Slide  and  I  use 
the  Dri-Slide  on  parts  only  where  I  used  to 
have  trouble  with  rust,  like  the  bolt  carrier 
key  and  the  selector  lever.  It  used  to  stick 
before  I  used  Drl-Sllde.  I  use  PL  Special  now 
on  the  Inside  of  the  bolt.  I  guess  I've  used 
Drl-Sllde  about  2  months  and  probably  I've 
fired  about  3000  rounds  in  that  time.  I  don't 
see  any  difference  between  PL  Special  and 
Drl-SUde  Inside  the  bOlt." 


January  20.  1967. 
Hon.  Stanley  R.  Rbbor. 
Secretary  of  the  Army, 
The  Pentagon,  Washngton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary;  Last  October  Colonel 
Blackwell  of  the  Congressional  Liaison  Office 
advised  me  that  new  tests  were  to  be  made 
on  the  gun  lubricant  Drl-SUde. 

I  have  received  no  other  Information  since 
that  date  and  would  be  most  appreciative  of 
a  full  report  of  the  status  of  this  new  test 
program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  E.  Chamberlain. 

Department  op  the  Army.  Head- 
dUAHTERs,  U.S.  Army  Materiel 
Command. 

Washington.  D.C,  February  3, 1967. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Chamberlain. 
House  of  Represcntatnes. 

Dear  Mr.  Chamberlain  :  The  Secretary  of 
the  Army  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  in- 
quiry concerning  the  staus  of  the  Drl-SUde 
test  program. 

The  actual  testing  of  Drl-Sllde  under  the 
expanded  program  w.is  started  on  1  February 
19f;7  with  an  assigned  Southeast  Asia  test 
priority.  The  approved  deuiled  test  plan  re- 
quired a  reallocation  of  funds  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  test  weapons  and  ammunition. 
Bairing  unforeseen  delays  the  test  program 
Is  e.xpected  to  be  completed  in  90  days.  The 
test  result-s  ar.d  the  .Army's  evaluation  thereof 
Will  be  furnished  to  you  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  trust  this  information  will  be  of  assist- 
ance to  you. 

Sincerely, 

Pail  Cyr. 
Special  Assistant  for  Cougressiunal  Affairs. 

Congress  of  the  U.nited  States. 

House  o?  REPntsENTATU  es. 

Washington,  D.C,  May  26. 1967. 
Hon  Stanley  R.  Resor, 
Stcrctary  of  the  A' my. 
The  Pentagon, 
Washington,  D  C. 

My  Ular  Mr  Secretary:  .\  copy  of  the 
Interim  report  of  the  Army's  recent  tests  cf 
lubricants,  including  Dn-Slide.  addrco.^ed  tj 
Chairman  Rl\ers,  of  the  House  Armed  Scr-, - 
ices  Comm.ttee.'has  been  reccl'.ed  and  I  .m. 
most  grateful  for  your  respon.^e  to  my  re- 
quest for  a  copy  of  this  report.  While  the  re- 
port raises  a  number  of  que-tions  in  n.' 
mind  I  would  first  of  all  like  to  be  Informed 
as  to  the  present  status  of  lis  rccommenci.i- 
tions. 

In  view  of  the  report's  statement  that  it 
Is  "s'ronstly"  believed  that  the  recommended 
lubricant.  MILi-L-46000A,  should  be  used  In 
M16A1  riHes  In  Vietnam: 

1  Is  there  an  Army  requirement  for  .'. 
lubricant  other  than  VV-I^800  In  Vietnam'' 
If  so,  what  Is  the  ex.ict  nature  of  that  re- 
quirement and  when  did  this  become  known 
to  the  Army? 

2  How  long  h.-ts  MIL-L-46000A  been  In  the 
Inventory? 

3.  Has  It  been  l.<;sucd  for  use  on  M16.A1 
rifles  l.n  Vietnam  before  ? 

4.  In  View  of  the  fact  that  the  report  states 
"If  this  lubricant  Is  Introduced  in  Viet- 
nam .  .  ."  has  MIX^L-46000A  been  Issued 
to  the  troops  there  for  use  on  the  M16A1 
nflos  and  other  small  arms?  If  so  when?  Is 
there  a  sufficient  supply  In  the  Inventory 
now  to  meet  this  requirement? 

5.  Have  terms  consisting  of  military  and 
technical  experts  been  sent  to  Vietnam  to 
Instruct  troops  on  use  of  MIH^-46000A  as 
recommended  by  the  report?  If  so.  when? 

6.  Since  It  is  now  acknowledged  that  a 
significantly  better  lubricant  than  VV-L- 
800  exists  and  has  been  In  the  Inventnry 
what  steps  are  being  taken  to  correct  re- 
search and  development  procedures  to  Insure 
that  this  breakdown  of  commimlcatlon  and 
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responsibility   to   the   field   will    not   be   re- 
peated In  the  future? 
Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  E.  Chamberlain. 

June  9,  1967. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Chamberlain, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chamberlain:  The  Secretary  of 
the  Army  has  asked  me  to  respond,  on  his 
behalf,  to  your  letter. 

Accordingly,  the  following  Information  re- 
garding the  lubricant  \nL-L-^6000A  and  Its 
use  with  the  M16A1  rifle  Is  provided. 

The  first  procurement  of  MIL-L-46000A,  a 
semi-lluld,  synthetic  base  preservative  lubri- 
cant, was  accomplished  under  a  specification 
dated  17  March  1959.  This  specification  au- 
thorized a  limited  procurement  for  test  pur- 
poses and  was  used  with  the  VULCAN  auto- 
matic cannon  during  Its  test.  Subsequently, 
the  lubricant  was  approved  for  use  with  U.  S. 
Army  and  U.  S.  Air  Force  nigh  rate-of-fire 
machine  guns  and  automatic  cannon  and 
the  first  general  procurement  w.as  made  under 
a  military  specification  of  26  October  1962. 
This  letter  specification,  together  with  a 
minor  technical  amendment  of  27  August 
1965,  is  the  current  basis  for  procurement. 

-As  a  result  of  the  recent  USATECOM  ^test, 
of  which  Chairman  Rivers  was  provided  the 
Interim  report,  the  Army  became  aware  that 
MIL-L-46000A  was  a  better  lubricant  than 
VV-L-800  for  the  conditions  being  experi- 
enced In  Vietnam.  Consequently,  actions  are 
-~belng  taken  to  provide  MIL-L-46000A  for 
small  arms  although  the  approved  lubricant 
is  still  regarded  satisfactory.  The  actions  in- 
clude procurement  and  shipment  of  MIL-L- 
46000A  to  Vietnam  on  a  priority  basis.  This 
will  Immediately  increase  its  availability  and 
permit  Issuance  for  use  with  M16A1  and  MI4 
rifles  In  Vietnam  as  recommended  by  the 
USATECOM  interim  report.  While  current 
stocks  are  suflicient  to  support  use  with  auto- 
matic weapons,  this  action  will  make  avail- 
able quantities  sulficient  to  support  use  with 
the  two  rifles  as  well.  While  MILr-L-46000A 
win  not  replace  W-L-800.  It  will  supplement 
It  and  Information  Is  currently  being  dissemi- 
nated to  troops  describing  MIL-L-46000A  and 
how  It  should  be  used.  Furthermore,  person- 
nel familiar  with  the  rifle  and  Its  mainte- 
nance. Including  the  lubricants  specialist  who 
designed  the  USATECOM  test,  will  proceed  to 
Vietnam  In  July  1967.  Their  mission  will  be 
to  continue  assisting  the  troops  In  achieving 
maximum  performance  from  the  M16A1,  In- 
cluding the  implementation  of  MIL-Lr-46000A 
as  a  small  arms  lubricant. 

The  Army  does  not  agree  that  there  was  a 
breakdown  In  either  communications  or  re- 
sponsibility between  the  research  and  devel- 
opment area  or  logistics  area  and  the  field. 
To  simplify  logistics  and  supply  problems.  It 
Is  desirable  to  procure  Items  which  have  the 
most  broad  applications  and  still  provide  the 
required  services.  The  lubricants  MIL-L- 
46000A  and  VV-L-800  provide  a  case  In  point. 
The  latter  Is  the  approved  small  arms  lubri- 
cant, able  to  provide  the  desired  results  over 
a  wide  range  of  conditions,  as  well  as  serve 
as  a  lubricant  for  certain  vehicular  applica- 
tions; the  former  was  developed  solely  for 
high  rate-of-fire  weapons.  To  further  Illus- 
trate, the  Army  recently  completed  a  year- 
long test  of  MIL-L-460O0A  under  Arctic  con- 
ditions In  Alaska,  the  preliminary  results  of 
which  Indicate  this  lubricant  Is  unacceptable 
for  small  arms  In  temperature  regions  below 
eero  fahrenhelt.  Thus.  MIL-Ir-46000A  is  not 
now  planned  to  replace  any  lubricant  In  the 
inventory,  but  Is  being  Issued  for  use  In  'Viet- 
nam because  the  Army  became  aware  that  It 
provided  better  results  In  that  environment. 
I  trust  the  above  provides  satisfactory  an- 
swers to  your  Inquiry  and  hope  this  Informa- 
tion will  be  helpful. 

Sincerely,  i 

J.  L.  Blackwell. 

Colonel.  GS. 
Office.  Chief  of  Legislative  Liaison. 


II.  UJS.  AsMT  Smaix  Abms  Lubrication  Rx- 
POETS  AND  Test  Bxsttlts 

A.    riBST    ABMT    TEST    OF    DRI-SLIDE     (ABRIDGED) 
I3EPABTMXNT  OF  THX  ARMY, 

Office  of  the  Secbstart  or  the  Army, 

Washington.  D.C,  August  5, 1966. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Chamberlain, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chamberlain:  The  Secretary  of 
the  Army  has  asked  that  I  respond  to  your 
inquiry  pertaining  to  a  report  on  Drl-SUde, 
dated  April  15,  1966,  and  provide  you  any 
other  Information  that  will  assist  you  In  this 
matter. 

Attached  hereto  Is  the  only  report  pub- 
lished on  April  15,  1966;  you  will  note  that 
this  Is  a  purchase  description.  This  piurchase 
description  was  addressed  by  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  In  his  letter  of  30  July 
wherein  he  pointed  out  that  It  had  never 
been  approved  and  had  no  ofllclal  status.  It 
was  prepared  at  the  time  to  Insure  expedi- 
tious action  In  the  event  a  requirement  did 
develop  for  Drl-SUde  lubricant.  The  pen  and 
Ink  annotations  In  this  purchase  descrip- 
tion were  a  part  of  the  normal  review  pro- 
cedure. The  purchase  description  has  not 
been  published  as  an  official  document. 

I  would  like  to  reaflirm  our  offer  to  brief 
you.  I  believe  that  If  we  could  bring  our 
technical  people  to  you  to  give  you  a  com- 
plete review  of  our  position  on  Drl-SUde  lu- 
bricant, we  can  clarify  any  questions  that 
may  be  outstanding.  If  Mr.  Myers  is  still  in 
the  Washington  area.  I  beUeve  it  ■would  be 
most  helpful  if  he  were  present. 
Sincerely, 

T.  J.  Camp,  Jr., 

Colonel,  GS, 
Acting  Chief  of  Legislative  Liaison. 


[Prom  the  U.S.  Army  Weapons  Command, 
Rock  Island  Arsenal  Research  and  Engi- 
neering Division] 

Evaluation  of  DRi-SLms  as  a  Lubricant  for 
Small  Arms  Weapons 

(By  D.  Bootzln,  S.  P.  Calhoun,  F.  S.  Meade, 

R.  E.  Johnson,  Laboratory  Branch,  July  1966) 

abstract 

An  urgent  laboratory  Investigative  effort 
was  conducted  to  determine  (1)  whether 
properties  and  uses  of  Drl-Sllde  as  described 
and  claimed  by  Drl-Sllde  Inc.  are  valid,  and 
(2)  whether  Drl-Sllde  Is  Inferior,  superior 
or  equal  to  the  authorized  lubricants,  par- 
ticularly in  corrosion  resistance. 

The  product  Drl-SUde  had  been  made 
available  to  troops  In  Vietnam  through 
Christmas  packages  sent  by  the  State  of 
Michigan.  The  response  in  the  form  of  testi- 
monials and  letters  created  sufficient  interest 
so  that  an  official  evaluation  was  requested. 

An  extensive  program  was  conducted  to 
compare  Drl-SUde  with  the  currently  au- 
thorized lubricants.  W-L-800  (PL  Special) 
and  MIL-L-14107  (LAW). 

The  program  covered  the  following  as- 
pects: (1)  Defining  the  problem,  (2)  Evalu- 
ating claims  of  Drl-SUde,  (3)  Laboratory 
Bench  Tests  on  comparative  performance 
characteristics  of  the  various  lubricants,  (4) 
Plrlng  Tests  using  M14  and  Mie  rifles  under 
normal,  dusty  and  sandy  conditions. 

The  comprehensive  Investigation  and  test 
data  Indicated  the  following: 

1.  Not  all  the  claims  for  Drl-Sllde  as 
printed  In  their  literature  were  correct.  The 
Information  on  flash  point,  percent  compo- 
sition, drying,  and  penetrating  capabUlty 
were  inaccurate. 

2.  Concerning  properties  of  (1)  friction, 
(2)  load  carrying  capacity,  (3)  wear  life, 
(4)  corrosion  protection  and  (5)  weapon 
lubrication  during  firing  under  normal, 
dusty  and  sandy  environments;  Drl-SUde 
was  equal  to  W-L-800  for  load  and  friction, 
inferior  as  to  wear  and  corrosion  protec- 
tion, equal  under  firing  of  weapons  during 
normal  and  dusty  conditions,  and  superior 
during  a  sandy  environment. 


problem 

1.  To  determine  whether  the  properties 
and  uses  of  Drl-SUde  as  described  and 
claimed  by  Drl-SUde,  Inc.  are  valid. 

2.  To  determine  whether  Drl-SUde  Is  in- 
ferior, equal,  or  superior  to  small  arms  lubri- 
cants authorized  for  use. 

background 
On  17  January  1966  Rock  Island  Arsenal 
Laboratory  received  a  telephone  call  from 
the  Research  and  Development  Directorate, 
Technical  Service  Division  of  the  Army  Ma- 
teriel Command  advising  that  Dri-Slide,  Inc.. 
of  Freemont,  Michigan,  had  sent  some  of 
their  lubricant  to  American  troops  In  Viet 
Nam.  This  call  Indicated  a  favorable  reac- 
tion towards  the  lubricant. 

On  this  same  date,  another  telephone  call 
concerning  this  product  was  received  from 
the  Defense  General  Supply  Center,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia.  On  the  following  day,  a  tele- 
phone call  was  received  from  the  Technical 
Division,  Supply  Depot,  Headquarters,  Ma- 
rine  Corps,   concerning  this   same  product. 

Samples  of  Drl-Sllde  were  requested  from 
the  manufacturer  by  telephone  on  19  Jan- 
uary 1966  for  evaluation  by  this  Arsenal's 
Laboratory.  •■ 

On  20  January  1966  a  letter  was  received 
from  the  Defense  General  Supply  Center, 
signed  by  Col.  J.  W.  Bamett,  USAF,  request- 
ing that  Rock  Island  Arsenal  evaluate  Drl- 
SUde  as  a  lubricant.  A  copy  of  this  letter  Is 
shown  In  the  Appendix.  Inclosed  with  this 
letter  was  a  letter  from  the  Defense  Indus- 
trial Supply  Center  to  DGSC  signed  by 
Brigadier  General  J.  M.  Kenderdlne,  USA, 
and  Information  and  copies  of  testimonials 
concerning  Drl-SUde.  A  copy  of  this  letter  Is 
shown  In  the  Appendix. 

.\nother  letter  was  received  on  25  January 
1966  from  Headquarters,  U.S.  Army  Materiel 
Command,  signed  by  Col.  Robert  L.  Doupe. 
This  letter  requested  an  evaluation  of  Drl- 
Sllde  and  was  distributed  to  six  Army  Lab- 
oratories and  Arsenals  as  follows:  (1)  Rock 
Island  Arsenal,  (2)  Natlck  Laboratories,  (3) 
Detroit  Arsenal,  (4)  U.S.  Army  Materials  Re- 
search Agency,  (5)  U.S.  Army  Tank-Auto- 
motive Center,  and  (6)  Frankford  Arsenal. 
A  copy  of  this  letter  Is  shown  In  the  Appen- 
dix. 

On  24  February  1966  a  letter  was  received 
from  the  Department  of  the  Army,  Office  of 
the  Adjutant  General.  This  letter  requested 
definite  Information  concerning  problems 
with  current  weapons  lubricants  In  Vietnam, 
if  any.  and  comments  concerning  the  use  of 
soUd  film  lubricants  on  weapons  and  weap- 
ons systems.  A  copy  of  this  letter  is  shown 
In  the  Appendix. 

In  addition,  over  a  period  of  several  weeks, 
this  Arsenal  received  copies  (sometimes  in 
duplicate)  of  testimonial  letters  covering  Drl- 
Sllde,  both  as  Inclosures  In  one  of  the  above 
letters  and  directly  from  the  manufacturer 
of  Drl-Sllde.  These  testimonial  letters  were 
quite  favorable  to  Drl-SUde  and  Indicated 
that  this  material  might  be  a  superior 
lubricant. 

A  program  for  a  thorough  evaluation  and 
comparison  of  Drl-Sllde  with  currently  pre- 
scribed small  arms  lubricants  was  planned 
and  undertaken  to  satisfy  the  three  objec- 
tives listed  previously  under  Problem. 
approach  and  results 
Defining  the  problem 

Two  types  of  small  arms  weapons  (rifles) 
are  currently  being  used  In  Vietnam.  They 
are  the  M14.  7.62  mm  rifle,  covered  by  Tech- 
nical Manual  TM  9-1005-223-12,  and  the 
M16,  5.56  mm.  rifle,  covered  by  Technical 
Manual  TM  9-1005-249-14.  Both  of  these 
manuals  specify  the  use  of  Specification  'W- 
L-800,  Lubricating  Oil.  General  Purpose,  Pre- 
servative (Water-Displacing,  Low  Tempera- 
ture), for  temperatures  down  to  O'P,  and 
Specification  MIL-L-14107,  Lubricating  OU. 
Low  Temperature,  Weapons,  for  use  at  tem- 
peratures below  O'P. 
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Subject:  Drl-Sllde  Lubricant,  Final  R«port. 

Reference:  (a)  CMC  Itr  CSY-T-mmp,  8000 
dtd  7  March  1966.  SubJ :  Project  Directive 
0SMC  ProJ  No  58-66-02;  (b)  USAWCOM 
Tecb.  Report  66-1065  dtd  March  1966. 
(NOTAL). 

Annezea:  A.  Photograph  of  2.146  Oz  Con- 
tainer of  Drl-SUde;  B.  Details  of  Tests: 
C.  Purchase  Description,  RIA-PD-689 
(NOTAL);  D.  DUtrlbutlon  List. 

1.  Introduction 

a.  Purpose — The  purpose  of  this  evaluation 
was  to  determine  the  suitability  of  a  proprie- 
tary product,  Drl-Sllde.  as  a  lubricant  for  use 
In  the  maintenance  of  Infantry  Weapons. 

b.  DeicripUon — Drl-Sllde  lubricant  la  a 
dispersion  of  molybdenum  disuUlde  in  a 
mixture  of  light  lubricating  oil  and  dry 
Cleaning  solvent  containing  corrosion  Inhibi- 
tors. One  hundred  twenty  2.146  oz.  metal 
containers  of  Drl-Sllde  were  provided  for 
evaluation  by  Drl-Sllde  Incorporated  of  Fre- 
mont. Michigan.  The  containers  appear  to  be 
conventional  oil  cans  except  for  the  plastic 
■pout  and  an  agitating  ball  inside  the  can. 

c.  Background — 

(1)  Reference  (a)  enclosed  an  informal 
report  from  the  Surface  Chemistry  Branch 
of  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory  advocating 
extreme  caution  in  the  use  of  molybdenum 
disulfide  products  as  general  lubricants  and 
further  stating  that  under  conditions  of  high 
moisture  or  high  temperature  such  products 
may  promote  rather  than  prevent  corrosion. 
Smce  this  Activity  has  no  faclUtles  for  labo- 
ratory testing  of  lubricants,  and  In  view  of 
the  adverse  report  cited  above,  reference  (b) 
was  studied  to  determine  the  requirement  for 
supplemental  testing. 

At  CIST  11.  1966. 
Hon.  Stanley  R.  Resor. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
The  Pentagon,  Waihington,  DC. 

Deab  Mr.  SECRrr.ARY  TTie  meeting  ar- 
ranged by  Colonel  BlackwoU.  held  in  my  of- 
fice yesterday  morning  for  the  purpose  n 
discussing  with  Mr  L  G  Myers.  President  of 
Drt-Sllde  Inc.  and  rppreeutatlves  of  the 
Army  Materiel  Comin^mcl.  proved  to  be 
worthwhile  and  Informative  and  I  wart  to 
express  my  appre.-l.itlon  for  your  assistance 
In  making  this  possible. 

At  the  request  of  Col  Btackwell  and  on 
the  Instructions  of  Mr.  Myers.  I  .am  forw  ird- 
Ing  photostatic  copje.s  of  43  letters  recci  ed 
from  Army  personnel  In  Vietnam  relating  to 
their  Interest  In  Drl-SUde  and  Its  limited 
utilization  In  that  area.  The  orljlnals  <jf 
these  letters  will  be  available  in  my  office  for 
your  further  examination  should  this  be  de- 
sirable. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  efforts  will  be 
made  by  Army  technicians  to  contact  the 
writers  of  these  letters  to  ascertain  this  re- 
action to  the  use  of  this  lubrlc.mt.  Both  Mr 
Myers  and  myself  were  pleased  to  have  Col 
Blackwell's  assurance.s  th  it  these  servicemen 
Win  not  be  considered  as  having  expressed 
dissatisfaction  with  the  equipment  they  have 
been  Issued. 

A  report  of  the  outcome  of  these  inter- 
views will  be  appreciated  as  soon  as  It  Is 
available. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  E.  Chamberlain. 

Macter  Sergeant,  2nd  BatuUon,  I7th  Artil- 
lery. 
Sergeant,    Headquarters    and    Headquarters 
Company,  2nd  Brigade.  Ist  Infantry  Di- 
vision. 
Specialist  Five.  Headquarters  and  Headquar- 
ters and  Band,  Support  Command.   Ist 
Infantry  Division. 
All  personnel  Interviewed  stated  fbat  they 
liked  it,  because  It  Improves  weapon  appear- 
ance and  weapons  do  not  have  to  be  cleaned 
■o  frequently.  All  stated  that  dust  and  sand 


do  not  adhere  to  weapons  cleaned  with  Drl- 
Sllde,  and  that  Drl-Sllde  prevents  rust  for 
two  to  three  days,  while  Issue  lubncants  only 
prevent  rust  for  only  one  day,  when  weapons 
get  wet. 

RfcsuME  OF  Interviews 
Sergeant    (E5)     Alfied    D.    McClure.   Head- 
quarters and  Headquarters  Company  2nd  Bde, 
1st  Inf.  D:v  ; 

"1  like  It  because  It  seems  to  take  the  rust 

off  better  and  It  doesn't  rust  as  much  after. 

"It  seenia  to  take  the  rust  off  well,  I  don't 

know  how  good  it  lubricates,  because  I  never 

fired  my  rltle  since  I  u.sed  it  about  twice." 

Sergeant  Fellp  Badoyen,  Headquarters  and 
Headquarters  Cump.inv.  2nd  Brigade,  l.st  Inf. 
Dlv  : 

"Prevents  rust;  does  not  collect  dust  And 
he  experiences  fewer  maUunctions 

Used  while  on  operation  In  Delta.  SuU 
Marsh.  W.ts  m  a  Breflght  and  fired  800  rounds 
with  no  malfunctions  He  had  first  used  Drl- 
SUde  the  day  before  He  attributes  the  ab- 
sence of  maliunctions  that  day  to  using  Drl- 
Shde." 

Second    Lieutenant    Robert    Duedall,     1st 
Battalion.  5tli  Artillery. 
"Prevents  rust  longer. 

"No  evidence  of  corrosion  caused  bv  Drl- 
Slide." 

Specialist  Five  Corbert  W.  Davis.  D  Troop, 
Ist  Squadron.  4th  Cav. ; 

"Water  resistant — does  not  collect  dust 
and  grit — prevents  ru.st  longer. 

"He  Is  a  door  gunner,  u  .e.s  it  on  a  machine 
gun  in  UHl-D.  This  duty  Involves  dust  and 
sand  raised  by  the  rotor  blast." 

Specialist  Five  Thomas  T.  Sllcock.  Head- 
quarters Sc  Headquarters  Company  and  Band, 
SPTCMD.  1st  Inf  Div: 

"I  used  It  to  clean  my  M14  rifle  and  found 
that  It  cleaned  well  and  my  ririe  looked  good 
afterward  and  didn't  seem  to  rust  as  fast 
afterward. 

"Well  It  seemed  to  keep  down  the  rust, 
and  after  going  out  In  the  dust  I  could  Just 
brush  off  the  rifle  and  It  would  be  clean  be- 
cause the  dust  didn't  stick. 

"Well  I  don't  know  how  It  lubricates  be- 
cause I  haven't  tired  my  rltle  since  Fort  Riley, 
but  It  makes  my  rifle  look  good  and  It  cleans 
easy." 

Platoon  Sergeant  John  M.  Keator  (E7) ,  2nd 
Bn,  18th  Inf.  1st  Inf  Dlv: 

"The  usual  Army  lubrlrant  d'esnt  prevent 
rust.  If  It  rains  my  M16  Rifle  will  rust  in 
about  24  hours  because  the  PL  Special  will 
wash  off.  When  I  u.se  Drl-Sllde  It  doesn't 
wash  off.  and  the  rifle  won't  rust  for  several 
days.  The  Inside  of  my  bolt  carrier  key  on 
my  M16  used  to  get  rusty  all  the  time.  Since 
I  started  using  Drl-Sllde.  it  never  rusts  any- 
more. 

"Drl-Sllde  seems  to  lube  better  and  causes 
leas  corroclon.  also  dust  clings  less,  especially 
sand.  On  operation  El  Paso  2.  on  2  July,  me 
and  my  whole  platoon,  about  40  guys  were 
pinned  down  In  the  sand  In  a  fire  Hght  for 
about  4  hours  -Almost  everybody  had  lots  of 
Jams  because  of  the  sand  and  we  had  to  keep 
pushing  the  cartridge  cases  out  with  clean- 
ing rods.  Two  of  the  rifles  had  to  be  con- 
demned, by  the  maintenance  people  after- 
ward, because  the  bolts  "melted."  Only  about 
3  of  the  weapons  didn't  have  trouble.  Mine 
was  OK  because  the  sand  dldnt  cling.  I  clean 
my  chamber  with  Drl-Sllde  and  an  M60  ma- 
chine gun  brush.  I  also  carry  PL  Special  be- 
cause I  can't  get  enough  Drl-Sllde  and  I  use 
the  Drl-Sllde  on  parts  only  where  I  used  to 
have  trouble  with  rust,  like  the  bolt  carrier 
key  and  the  selector  lever.  It  used  to  stick 
before  I  used  Drl-Sllde.  I  use  PL  Special  now 
on  the  Inside  of  the  bolt.  I  guess  I've  used 
Drl-SUde  about  2  months  and  probably  I've 
fired  about  3000  rounds  In  that  time.  I  don't 
see  any  difference  between  PL  Special  and 
Drl-SUde  Inside  the  bolt." 


Janvary  20.  1967. 
Hon.  Stanley  R.  Rssor, 
Secretary  of  the  Army, 
The  Pentagon,  Washngton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Last  October  Colonel 
Blackwell  of  the  Congressional  Liaison  Office 
advised  me  that  new  tests  were  to  be  made 
on  the  gun  lubricant  Drl-SUde. 

I  have  received  no  other  Information  sine* 
that  date  and  would  be  most  appreciative  of 
a  full  report  of  the  status  of  this  new  tes: 
prognim. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  E.  Chamberlain. 


Department  op  the  Army,  Head- 
quarters, U.S.  Army  Materiel 
Command. 

Washington.  D.C,  February  3, 1967. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Chamberlain. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chamberlain:  The  Secretary  of 
the  Army  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  In- 
quiry concerning  the  suus  of  the  Drl-Sllde 
tesi  program. 

The  actual  testing  of  Dr'.-SUde  under  the 
expanded  program  w.is  started  on  1  February 
1967  with  an  assigned  Southeast  Asia  test 
priority.  The  approved  deuuied  test  plan  re- 
quired a  reallocation  of  funds  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  tes>t  weapons  and  ammunition. 
Barring  unfore.seen  delays  the  test  program 
Is  expected  to  be  completed  In  90  days.  The 
test  results  arid  the  Army's  evaluation  thereof 
win  be  furnished  to  you  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  trust  this  Information  will  be  of  assist- 
ance to  you. 

Sincerely, 

Paxl  Cyr. 
Special  Assistant  for  Congresstottal  Affairs. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  26, 1967. 
Hon.  Stanley  R.  Resor, 
Secretary  of  the  A'my, 
The  Pentagon, 
Wa^lnngton,  DC. 

Mv  Dlar  Mr.  Secretary:  A  copy  of  ihe 
Interim  report  of  the  Army's  recent  tests  of 
lubricants,  including  Dn-SUde.  addressed  to 
Chtlrman  Ri\ers.  of  the  House  Armed  Ser\- 
ices  Committee,  has  been  received  and  I  air. 
most  grateful  for  your  respon.'o  to  my  re- 
quest for  a  copy  of  this  report.  While  the  re- 
port ralte.-:  a  number  of  que.-illons  in  '.r.: 
nund  I  would  first  of  all  like  to  be  InfornKd 
as  to  the  present  status  of  lis  recommenda- 
tions. 

In  view  of  the  report's  statement  that  It 
Is  "strongly"  believed  that  the  recommended 
lubricant,  MIL-U-46000A,  should  be  used  In 
M16A1  rifles  In  Vietnam: 

1.  Is  there  an  Army  requirement  for  .i 
lubricant  other  than  VV-L-800  in  Vietnam^ 
If  so,  what  Is  the  exact  nature  of  that  re- 
quirement and  when  did  this  become  known 
to  the  Army? 

2  How  long  has  MIL-L-46000A  been  In  the 
Inventory? 

3.  Has  It  been  l.ssued  for  use  on  M16AI 
rifles  In  Vietnam  before  ? 

4.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  report  states 
"If  this  lubricant  Is  Introduced  In  Viet- 
nam .  .  ."  has  MIL-L-46000A  been  issued 
to  the  troops  there  for  use  on  the  M16A1 
rifles  and  other  small  arms?  If  so  when?  Is 
there  a  sufficient  supply  In  the  Inventory 
now  to  meet  this  requirement? 

5.  Have  terms  consisting  of  military  and 
technical  experts  been  sent  to  Vietnam  to 
instruct  troops  on  use  of  MIL-L-46000A  as 
recommended  by  the  report?  If  so,  when? 

6.  Since  it  Is  now  acknowledged  that  a 
signlflcantly  better  lubricant  than  VV-L- 
800  exists  and  has  been  in  the  Inventory 
what  steps  are  being  taken  to  correct  re- 
search and  development  procedures  to  Insure 
that  this  breakdown  of  communication  and 
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responsibility   to   the    field   will    not   be   re- 
peated in  the  future? 
Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  E.  Chamberlain. 

June  9,  1967. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Chamberlain, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Chamberlain:  The  Secretary  of 
the  Army  has  asked  me  to  respond,  on  his 
behalf,  to  your  letter. 

Accordingly,  the  following  Information  re- 
garding the  lubricant  MIL-L-46000A  and  its 
use  with  the  M16A1  rifle  Is  provided. 

The  first  procurement  of  MIL-L-4600OA,  a 
semi-fiuld,  synthetic  base  preservative  lubri- 
cant, was  accompUshed  under  a  specification 
dated  17  March  1959.  This  specification  au- 
thorized a  limited  procurement  for  test  pur- 
poses and  was  used  with  the  VULCAN  auto- 
matic cannon  during  Its  test.  Subsequently, 
the  lubricant  was  approved  for  use  with  U.  S. 
Army  and  U.  S.  Air  Force  high  rate-of-fire 
machine  guns  and  automatic  cannon  and 
the  first  general  procurement  was  made  under 
a  military  specification  of  26  October  1962. 
This  letter  specification,  together  with  a 
minor  technical  amendment  of  27  August 
1965,  is  the  current  basis  for  procurement. 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  USATECOM  test, 
of  which  Chairman  Rivera  was  provided  the 
Interim  report,  the  Army  became  aware  that 
MIL-L-46000A  was  a  better  lubricant  than 
VV-L-800  for  the  conditions  being  experi- 
enced in  Vietnam.  Consequently,  actions  are 
being  taken  to  provide  MIL-L-46000A  for 
small  arms  although  the  approved  lubricant 
is  still  regarded  satisfactory.  The  actions  in- 
clude procurement  and  shipment  of  MIL-Lr- 
46000A  to  Vietnam  on  a  priority  basis.  This 
will  immediately  increase  its  availability  and 
permit  Issuance  for  use  with  M16A1  and  M14 
rifles  in  Vietnam  as  recommended  by  the 
USATECOM  interim  report.  While  current 
stocks  are  sufficient  to  support  use  with  auto- 
matic weapons,  this  action  will  make  avail- 
able quantities  sufficient  to  support  use  with 
the  two  rifles  as  well.  While  MIL-Lr-46000A 
will  not  replace  W-L-800,  It  will  supplement 
It  and  information  Is  currently  being  dissemi- 
nated to  troops  describing  MIL-L-46000A  and 
how  it  should  be  used.  Fiirthermore,  person- 
nel familiar  with  the  rifle  and  its  mainte- 
nance, Including  the  lubricants  specialist  who 
designed  the  USATECOM  test,  will  proceed  to 
Vietnam  In  July  1967.  Their  mission  will  be 
to  continue  assisting  the  troops  in  achieving 
maximum  performance  from  the  M16A1,  in- 
cluding the  implementation  of  MIL-I/-46000A 
as  a  small  arms  lubricant. 

The  Army  does  not  agree  that  there  was  a 
breakdown  in  either  communications  or  re- 
sponsibility between  the  research  and  devel- 
opment area  or  logistics  area  and  the  field. 
To  simplify  logistics  and  supply  problems,  it 
Is  desirable  to  procure  items  which  have  the 
most  broad  applications  and  still  provide  the 
required  services.  The  lubricants  MIL-Lr- 
46000A  and  W-L-SOO  provide  a  case  in  point. 
The  latter  is  the  approved  small  arms  lubri- 
cant, able  to  provide  the  desired  results  over 
a  wide  range  of  conditions,  as  well  as  serve 
as  a  lubricant  for  certain  vehicular  applica- 
tions; the  former  was  developed  solely  for 
high  rate-of-flre  weapons.  To  further  illus- 
trate, the  Army  recently  completed  a  year- 
long test  of  MIL-L-46000A  under  Arctic  con- 
ditions In  Alaska,  the  preliminary  results  of 
which  Indicate  this  lubricant  is  unacceptable 
for  small  arms  in  temperature  regions  below 
Eero  fahrenhelt.  Thus,  MILi-L-46000A  is  not 
now  planned  to  replace  any  lubricant  in  the 
inventory,  but  is  being  issued  for  use  in  Viet- 
nam because  the  Army  became  aware  that  it 
provided  better  results  In  that  environment. 
I  trust  the  above  provides  satisfactory  an- 
swers to  your  inquiry  and  hope  this  informa- 
tion will  be  helpful. 
Sincerely, 

J.  L.  Blackwell, 

Colonel,  GS. 
Office,  Chief  of  Legislative  Liaison. 


n.  U.S.  AKMT  SlULL  Auu  Lttbricatxon  Re- 
poBTS  AND  Test  Results 

A.    mtST    ARMT    TEST    OF    DBI-SLmE     (ABRmCED) 

Department  of  the  Army, 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 

Washington,  D.C,  August  5. 1966. 
Hon.  Charuis  E.  Chamberlain, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Me.  Chamberlain:  The  Secretary  of 
the  Army  has  asked  that  I  respond  to  your 
inquiry  pertaining  to  a  report  on  Drl-Sllde, 
dated  April  15,  1966,  and  provide  you  any 
other  information  that  will  assist  you  in  this 
matter. 

Attached  hereto  is  the  only  report  pub- 
lished on  April  15.  1966;  you  will  note  that 
this  is  a  purchase  description.  This  purchase 
description  was  addressed  by  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  in  his  letter  of  30  July 
wherein  he  pointed  out  that  it  had  never 
been  approved  and  had  no  official  status.  It 
was  prepared  at  the  time  to  Insure  expedi- 
tious action  in  the  event  a  requirement  did 
develop  for  Drl-SUde  lubricant.  The  pen  and 
ink  annotations  in  this  purchase  descrip- 
tion were  a  part  of  the  normal  review  pro- 
cedure. The  purchase  description  has  not 
been  published  as  an  official  document. 

I  would  like  to  reaffirm  our  offer  to  brief 
you.  I  believe  that  if  we  could  bring  our 
technical  people  to  you  to  give  you  a  com- 
plete review  of  our  position  on  Drl-SUde  lu- 
bricant, we  can  clarify  any  questions  that 
may  be  outstanding.  If  Mr.  Myers  Is  still  in 
the  Washington  area,  I  believe  it  -would  be 
most  helpful  if  he  were  present. 
Sincerely, 

T.  J.  Camp,  Jr., 

Colonel,  GS, 
Acting  Chief  of  Legislative  Liaison. 

[From  the  U.S.  Army  Weapons  Command, 
Rock  Island  Arsenal  Research  and  Engi- 
neering Division] 
Evaluation  of  DRi-SLms  as  a  Lubricant  for 

Small  Arms  Weapons 
(By  D.  Bootzln,  S.  P.  Calhoim,  P.  S.  Meade, 
R.  E.  Joimson,  Laboratory  Branch,  July  1966) 
abstract 
An  urgent  laboratory  Investigative  effort 
was  conducted  to  determine  (1)  whether 
properties  and  uses  of  Dri-Slide  as  described 
and  claimed  by  Drl-SUde  Inc.  are  valid,  and 
(2)  whether  Drl-SUde  is  inferior,  superior 
or  equal  to  the  authorized  lubricants,  par- 
ticularly in  corrosion  resistance. 

The  product  Dri-Slide  had  been  made 
available  to  troops  in  Vietnam  through 
Christmas  packages  sent  by  the  State  of 
Michigan.  The  response  in  the  form  of  testi- 
monials and  letters  created  sufficient  interest 
so  that  an  official  evaluation  was  requested. 
An  extensive  program  was  conducted  to 
compare  Dri-SUde  with  the  currently  au- 
thorlaed  lubricants,  W-L-aOO  (PL  Special) 
and  MlIi-Lr-14107   (LAW). 

The  program  covered  the  following  as- 
pects: (1)  Defining  the  problem,  (2)  Evalu- 
ating claims  of  Drl-SUde,  (3)  Laboratory 
Bench  Tests  on  comparative  performance 
characteristics  of  the  various  lubricants,  (4) 
Firing  Tests  using  M14  and  M16  rifles  under 
normal,  dusty  and  sandy  conditions. 

The  comprehensive  investigation  and  test 
data  indicated  the  following: 

1.  Not  all  the  claims  for  Drl-SUde  as 
printed  in  their  Uterattire  were  correct.  The 
information  on  flash  point,  percent  compo- 
sition, drying,  and  penetrating  capabUlty 
were  inaccurate. 

2.  Concerning  properties  of  (1)  friction, 
(2)  load  carrying  capacity,  (3)  wear  life, 
(4)  corrosion  protection  and  (5)  weapon 
lubrication  during  firing  under  normal, 
dusty  and  sandy  environments;  Drl-Sllde 
was  equal  to  W-L-800  for  load  and  friction, 
inferior  as  to  wear  and  corrosion  protec- 
tion, eqtial  under  firing  of  weapons  during 
normal  and  dusty  conditions,  and  superior 
during  a  sandy  environment. 


problem 

1.  To  determine  whether  the  properties 
and  uses  of  Drl-SUde  as  described  and 
claimed  by  Drl-SUde,  Inc.  are  valid. 

2.  To  determine  whether  Drl-SUde  is  in- 
ferior, equal,  or  superior  to  small  arms  lubri- 
cants authorized  for  use. 

BACKGROUND 

On  17  January  1966  Rock  Island  Arsenal 
Laboratory  received  a  telephone  call  from 
the  Research  and  Development  Directorate, 
Technical  Service  Division  of  the  Army  Ma- 
teriel Command  advising  that  Dri-Slide,  Inc., 
of  F^eemont,  Michigan,  had  sent  some  of 
their  lubricant  to  American  troops  In  Viet 
Nam.  This  call  indicated  a  favorable  reac- 
tion towards  the  lubricant. 

On  this  same  date,  another  telephone  call 
concerning  this  product  was  received  from 
the  Defense  General  Supply  Center,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia.  On  the  following  day,  a  tele- 
phone call  was  received  from  the  Technical 
Division,  Supply  Depot,  Headquarters,  Ma- 
rine Corps,  concerning  this  same  product. 
Samples  of  Drl-SUde  were  requested  from 
the  manufacturer  by  telephone  on  19  Jan- 
uary 1966  for  evaluation  by  this  Arsenal's 
Laboratory. 

On  20  January  1966  a  letter  was  received 
from  the  Defense  General  Supply  Center, 
signed  by  Col.  J.  W.  Bamett,  USAF,  request- 
ing that  Rock  Island  Arsenal  evaluate  Drl- 
SUde  as  a  lubricant.  A  copy  of  this  letter  Is 
shown  m  the  Appendix.  Inclosed  with  this 
letter"  was  a  letter  from  the  Defense  Indus- 
trial Supply  Center  to  DGSC  signed  by 
Brigadier  General  J.  M.  Kenderdlne,  USA, 
and  information  and  copies  of  testimonials 
concerning  Drl-SUde.  A  copy  of  this  letter  Is 
shown  In  the  Appendix. 

Another  letter  was  received  on  25  January 
1966  from  Headquarters,  U.S.  Army  Materiel 
Command,  signed  by  Col.  Robert  L.  Doupe. 
This  letter  requested  an  evaluation  of  Dri- 
SUde  and  was  distributed  tto  six  Army  Lab- 
oratories and  Arsenals  as  follows:  (1)  Rock 
Island  Arsenal,  (2)  Natlck  Laboratories,  (3) 
Detroit  Arsenal,  (4)  U.S.  Army  Materials  Re- 
search Agency.  (5)  U.S.  Army  Tank-Auto- 
motive Center,  and  (6)  Frankford  Arsenal. 
A  copy  of  this  letter  is  shown  in  the  Appen- 
dix. 

On  24  February  1966  a  letter  was  received 
from  the  Department  of  the  Army,  Office  of 
the  Adjutant  General.  This  letter  requested^ 
definite  Information  concerning  problems 
with  current  weapons  lubricants  In  Vietnam, 
11  any,  and  comments  concerning  the  use  of 
soUd  film  lubricants  on  weapons  and  weap- 
ons systems.  A  copy  of  this  letter  Is  shown 
In  the  Appendix. 

In  addition,  over  a  period  of  several  weeks, 
this  Arsenal  received  copies  (sometimes  In 
dupUcate)  of  testimonial  letters  covering  Drl- 
Sllde,  both  as  inclosures  in  one  of  the  above 
letters  and  directly  from  the  manufacturer 
of  Dri-SUde.  These  testimonial  letters  were 
quite  favorable  to  Drl-SUde  and  Indicated 
that  this  material  might  be  a  superior 
lubricant. 

A  program  for  a  thorough  evaluation  and 
comparison  of  Drl-Sllde  with  currently  pre- 
scribed small  arms  lubricants  was  planned 
and  undertaken  to  satisfy  the  three  objec- 
tives listed  previously  under  Problem. 
approach  and  results 
Defining  the  problem 
Two  types  of  small  arms  weapons  (rifies) 
are  currently  being  used  In  Vietnam.  They 
are  the  M14.  7.62  mm  rifle,  covered  by  Tech- 
nical Manual  TM  9-1005-223-12,  and  the 
M16,  5.56  mm.  rifle,  covered  by  Technical 
Manual  TM  9-1005-249-14.  Both  of  these 
manuals  specify  the  use  of  Specification  W- 
L-800,  Lubricating  Oil.  General  Purpose,  Pre- 
servative (Water-Dlspladng,  Low  Tempera- 
ture) .  for  temperatures  down  to  O'F,  and 
Specification  MIL-1^14107,  Lubricating  OU, 
Low  Temperature,  Weapons,  for  use  at  tem- 
peratures below  0*P. 
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In  order  to  determine  whether  a  problem 
existed  In  Vietnam  concerning  the  use  of  the 
authorized  lubricating  oils  for  use  on  rifles, 
an  Inquiry  was  made  to  Supply  and  Mainte- 
nance, Small  Arms  Section,  of  the  Army 
Weapona  Command  ( AMSWE-SMM-SA : 
headquarters  at  Rock  Island  Arsenal.  This 
group  supplied  the  following  information 

1.  The  small  arms  weapons  used  by  the 
American  troops  in  Vietnam  are  the  M14  j:id 
Ml  6  rifles. 

2.  The  lubricant*  specified  and  used  on 
these  small  arms  weapons  are  those  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  Specification  W-L- 
800  (formerly  MIL- L- 644' 

3.  No  unserviceable  equipment  reports 
have  been  received  In  their  offlce  concerning 
lubrication  of  small  arms  and  weapons. 

4.  Personnel  from  Supply  and  Mainte- 
nance, Small  Arms  Section,  are  In  Vietnam 
constantly.  They  also  have  not  reported  any 
cases  of  Inadequacy  of  the  lubricants  used 
on  the  small  arms  weapons  In  Vietnam. 

Thi3  information  removed  the  problem 
from  one  of  critical  urgency  to  one  of  evalu- 
ating Dri-Slide  to  note  if  it  had  sufficient 
merit  to  be  officially  recommended  for  use. 

Materials  employed 

The  materials  employed  consisted  of  the 
two  authorized  lubricants,  plus  Orl-Sllde. 

The  following  descriptive  data  Is  provided 
based  on  the  specification  or  the  company 
literature  and  as  a  composition  analysis. 

Orl-Sllde — a  dl8p>eralon  of  molybdenum  di- 
sulfide In  a  mixture  of  light  lubricating  oil 
and  dry  cleaning  solvent.  It  contains  cor- 
rosion Inhibitors. 

W-L-800  <PL  Special— A  light  petroleum 
base,  water  displacing  preservative  lubricat- 
ing oil,  which  Is  inhibited  to  provide  re- 
sistance to  corrosion  and  oxidation.  It  has 
a  minimum  vlscoelty  of  12  centlstokea  at 
lOO'P.  It  Is  the  authorized  small  arms  lubri- 
cant for  use  at  temperatures  above  0*P. 

MIL-lr-14107  (LAW)— A  very  light  syn- 
thetic base,  preservative  lubricating  oil. 
which  is  Inhibited  to  provide  resistance  to 
corrosion  and  oxidation.  It  has  a  minimum 
Tlscoelty  of  6.8  centlstolces  at  lOO^F.  It  Is 
the  authorized  small  arms  lubricant  for  use 
at  temperatiu-es  below  O'F. 

B.  CoMB.\T  Lessons  Bttlletin 
HKASqiTAKTEas  US   Army  Vietnam. 

October  28.  196S. 

XM-  18    El    SU'LE 

Care  arid  cleaning 

These  "lessons  learned"  were  evolved  as 
the  result  of  a  thorough  investigation  by 
United  States  Army  Materiel  Command 
(USAMC)  weapons  specialists  after  reports 
of  numerous  malfunctions  of  the  XM-ie  El 
Rifle. 

Item  t:  Cleaning  and  Lubrication.  (Source: 
USAMC  Weaporu  SpeclalLsts.) 

Dlacusalon:  During  the  Investigation  of  the 
malfunctions,  the  weapons  specialists  found 
that  many  of  the  weapons,  which  had  seri- 
ously malfunctioned,  performed  flawlessly 
when  properly  cleaned  and  lubricated  in  ac- 
cordance with  TM9-10O5-249-14.  There  had 
been  a  tendency  to  use  too  much  oil  In  the 
weapon,  which  caused  excessive  carbon  to  be 
formed  In  the  chamber,  the  bolt  and  bolt 
carrier,  and  the  action  spring  guide.  Some 
riflemen  did  not  know  that  they  were  sup- 
poaed  to  separate  the  bolt  and  bolt  carrier 
for  cleaning  after  firing,  of  the  need  to  clean 
the  end  of  the  gas  tube,  and  the  need  to 
clean  mnA  place  one  drop  of  oil  on  the  inside 
of  the  bolt  carrier  key.  Chamt>er  brushes 
were  not  available  in  sufficient  quantity  and 
some  riflemen  were  not  aware  of  the  need  to 
clean  the  chamber  as  well  as  the  bore. 

Obaoryation:  Training  and  continued  su- 
perrlalon  of  care,  cleaning  and  lubrication. 
particularly  at  the  company,  platoon  and 
squad  level.  Is  needed  to  keep  weapons  In 
flrlng  condition.  Aggressive  action  to  main- 


tain supplies  of  cleaning  tools  and  materials 
Is  needed  to  enable  proper  care  and  cleaning. 

Item  2:  Replacement  of  Worn  Parts. 
(Source:    USAMC   Weapons  Specialists.) 

Dls.:us6;on;  Those  weapons  which  contin- 
ued to  have  malfunctions  (primarily  failure 
U)  extract  ,  after  thorough  cleaning  and 
proper  lubrication,  were  found  to  have  worn 
parts  needing  replacement.  Most  of  these 
pans  I  largely  extractors,  extractor  springs 
and  extractor  pins)  are  authorized  for  re- 
placement by  unit  armorers. 

Observation  Arnji>rers  need  to  learn  how 
to  recognize  parts  of  the  XM-16  El  Rifle 
which  are  worn  tiX)  much  to  function  proper- 
ly. Tlie  most  coninion  delect  noted  was  weak 
extractor  springs  A  new  extractor,  extractor 
spring  and  pin  should  be  used  whenever 
anyone  of  these  three  parts  are  excessively 
worn 

ttem  3  Dirty  Ammunition.  (Sotu'ce: 
USAMC  Weapons  Spec  1  alls tjs) 

Discussion:  During  the  tiring  tests  at  sev- 
eral locations  it  was  noted  that  little  at- 
tempt was  made  by  some  riflemen  to  keep 
ammunition  and  magazines  cle.uv  Some  rifle- 
men had  wrongly  lubricated  animunliion  and 
magazines.  Oil  in  the  magazine  and  on  am- 
munition absorbs  and  holds  dirt  and  grit. 
Ammunlt.jn  h«cl  been  loaded  in  some  maga- 
zines so  long  tiiac  ct'nsideruble  corrosion 
was  evident  on  cartridge  cises  and  the  maga- 
zine followers  were  sluggish  due  to  the 
amount  .)f  grit  and  dirt  liislde  the  magazine 

Observation:  The  eject^^r  port  cover  should 
be  kept  closed,  except  when  firing  Although 
the  XM-16  El  Rlfie  can  be  expected  to  Are 
successfully  waen  .iccumulating  dust  during 
an  operation,  dust  and  grit  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate m  the  magazine  and  on  the  am- 
munition can  lead  to  malfunctions.  Clean 
ammunition  is  better  than  life  Insurance. 

Item  4  Magazines  (Source:  USAMC  Weap- 
ons Specialists  ) 

Dlscnssl  111  The  XM  16  El  Rifle  magazines 
have  been  designed  to  hold  and  to  feed  20 
rounds.  Un!es.s  the  mag.izlr.e  is  deformed  (es- 
pecially the  lips  at  the  top)  it  will  success- 
fully feed  all  20  rounds  to  the'nfle.  Firing 
tests  at  several  .sites  verified  the  foregoing.  It 
is  possible  to  load  21  rounds  In  most  maga- 
zines, however,  failure  to  feed  the  flrst  round 
Is  almost  inevitable.  Eye-balUng  the  top 
round  will  generally  disclose  whether  the  top 
round  is  sloped  upward  toward  the  front  of 
the  magazine,  so  as  to  feed  properly. 

Observation  :  To  assure  that  only  20  rounds 
are  loaded,  count  the  rounds  flrst.  or  load 
one  full  box  of  twenty  Into  each  magazine. 
When  reflllir.g  a  partially  empty  magazine. 
flu  It.  and  then  remove  the  top  round,  unless 
sure  of  the  count.  The  supply  of  magazines 
is  Improving  Known  defective  magazines 
should  b?  dr-itroyrd  and  discarded  A  maga- 
zine weapon  is  no  better  than  the  magazine 
which  feeds  It. 

Item  5,  Chambers.  (Source:  USAMC  Weap- 
ons Specialists* . 

Discussion:  Chamber  cleaning  brushes 
have  been  In  short  supply.  Sufficient  quanti- 
ties are  now  being  received  to  provide  one 
to  each  rifleman.  Interviews  with  riflemen  In 
several  combat  units  revealed  that  some  men 
did  not  know  that  the  chamber  of  the  rifle 
required  a  distinctly  separate  cleaning  tech- 
nique from  the  bore.  Consequently,  many 
rifle  chambers  were  found  to  have  such  an 
accumulation  of  hardened  carbon  that  only 
a  most  vigorous  scouring  effort  with  cham- 
ber brushes,  bore  cleaning  compound,  and 
patches  would  return  the  chamber  to  nor- 
mal dimensions  (Note:  .\lli,  M60  or  cal  45 
bore  brushes  can  suJ>«tUute  !f  XM-16  El 
chamber  brushes  are  not  on  hand) 

Observation.  Frequent  cleaning,  before 
hard  carbon  deposits  accumulate,  win  make 
cleaning  easy 

Item  6:  Patches  i  Source:  USAMC  Weapons 
Specialists  i 

Discussion:  None  of  the  combat  units 
visited  had  received  the  new  smaller  cleaning 
patch    SWAB.  FSN  1005-912-4248)  especially 


designed  for  this  rifle.  Some  units  did  not 
have  this  Item  on  requisition,  and  were  la- 
boriously cutting  M14  patches  Into  quarters 
or  trying  to  ram  the  bigger  (7  62mm)  patch 
through  the  5  56:nm  bore.  The  large  patch 
can  be  pulled  through  the  bore  with  some 
exertion,  but  pushing  it  through  Is  likely  to 
cause  It  to  Jam  Inside.  Damage  to  the  clean- 
ing rod  usually  results  by  the  time  the  patch 
is  removed. 

Observation:  The  new  smaller  patches  are 
available  through  requisition  and  should  be 
used  lor  the  bore.  The  larger  patches  are  best 
for  cleaning  the  chamber. 

Weapons  clinic 

The  27th  Maintenance  Battalion.  1st 
Cavalry  Division  (Airmobile)  has  been  op- 
erating a  travelling  "weapons  clinic"  for  sev- 
eral months.  When  a  combat  unit  comes  off 
an  operation  or  when  a  request  Is  made,  a 
team  of  weapons  mechanics,  with  their  tools 
and  parts  on  a  trailer  or  air  transportable 
container,  go  out  to  the  unit's  location.  Rifle- 
men clean  their  weapons  and  then  present 
them  personally  to  a  small  arms  mechanic 
who  examines  each  weapon  In  the  presence 
of  Its  owner  and  makes  any  necessary  re- 
pairs. Only  those  requlrlne  shop  facilities  are 
evacuated  on  work  order  There  are  numerous 
advantages  to  this  conta-'t  team  (weapons 
clinic )  approach  to  .<=mall  arms  maintenance. 

Itern  1  Perianal  Counselling.  (Source: 
CO.  27th  Maintenance  Bn ) . 

Discussion  The  contact  team.  In  effect, 
conducts  a  100  "  technical  Inspection  of  rifles 
I  ar.d  other  .«;mall  armsi  In  each  unit  with- 
out the  admonitions  which  are  often  asso- 
ciated with  such  !n>:pectlcns.  While  the  me- 
chanic Is  examining  the  rifleman's  weapon, 
he  has  an  opportunity  to  point  out,  as  an 
expert  but  on  a  man-to-man  basis,  any  short- 
comings In  cleaning  practices  and  to  provide 
tips  to  proper  care.  Also,  the  rifleman  Is  pres- 
ent to  describe  the  nature  of  any  difficulties 
he  has  had. 

Observation-  The  personalized  nature  of 
this  service  assures  that  each  rifleman  gets 
Individual  and  expert  attention  concerning 
his  rifle  and  that  fewer  deficiencies  are  over- 
looked. 

Item  2:  Pride  in  Possession.  (Source:  CO, 
27th  Maintenance  Bn ) . 

Discussion:  By  repairing  the  rifleman's  rifle 
In  his  presence,  the  normal  reluctance  to 
turn  In  a  weapon  for  repair  for  fear  of  get- 
ting an  unfamiliar  one  back  Is  overcome. 

Observation:  The  rifleman  Is  relatively 
anxious  to  have  his  rifle  Inspected  and  re- 
paired when  he  knows  that  he  can  get  this 
done  on  the  spot  and  probably  walk  away 
with  the  same  weapon. 

Item  3:  Elimination  of  Incipient  Failures. 
(Source     CO.  27th  Maintenance  Bn). 

Discussion:  The  mechanics  are  able  to  dis- 
cover and  replace  parts  with  only  marginal 
life  left  In  them  and  thereby  eliminate  in- 
cipient failures. 

Observation:  This  technique  enables  a  pos- 
itive approach  to  maintenance  by  eliminating 
potential  causes  of  malfunctions  rather  than 
waiting  until  a  malfunction  occurs. 

Por  the  conamander: 

Richard  J.  Seitz. 
Brigadier  General,  US  Army, 

Chief  of  Staff. 

C.  Second  Armt  Test  op  Dri-Slide  (Intebiv 
Report,  Abridged) 

Department  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  DC,  May  20, 1967. 
Hon  L    Mendel  Rivers. 

Chairman.  Hou.'ie  Armed  Services  Committee, 
House  of  Representatiies, 
Wa.^hington.  D  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  response  to  your 
request  of  13  April  1967  I  am  taking  this 
opportunity  to  inform  you  of  the  results  of 
recently  completed  ftests  of  lubricants  and 
the  subsequent  Army  position  with  regard 
toDrl-Slide. 
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First,  however.  It  should  be 'beneficial  to 
siunmarlze  the  events  that  led  to  these  tests. 

Durmg  "Operation  Christmas  Package 
1965"  many  U.S.  military  personnel  In  Viet- 
nam obtained  a  weapon  lubricant  known  as 
Drl-SUde.  This  product  Is  manufactured 
by  Drl-Sllde,  Inc.,  of  Fremont,  Michigan. 
Subsequently,  the  manufacturer  received 
testimonial  letters  from  personnel  who  used 
the  product;  some  of  the  letters  attested  to 
the  superiority  of  Drl-Sllde  over  the  author- 
ized small  arms  lubricant,  some  of  the  letters 
requested  more  Drl-Sllde.  There  then  fol- 
lowed an  exchange  of  correspondence  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  Department  of 
the  Army  concerning  the  adoption  by  the 
Army  of  Drl-Slide  as  an  authorized  weapon 
lubricant. 

During  1966,  the  Army  Weapons  Command 
at  Rock  Island  Arsenal  conducted  a  series 
of  laboratory  tests  to  the  end  of  determining 
the  validity  of  claims  made  regarding  Drl- 
SUde.  These  tests  also  compared  character- 
Utlcs  of  Drl-Sllde  with  those  of  the  au- 
thorized lubricants.  The  results  of  the  Weap- 
ons Command  tests  were  made  available  to 
the  producers  of  Drl-Sllde.  These  restUts 
Indicated  that  not  all  the  claims  reflected  In 
literature  concerning  Drl-Sllde  were  cor- 
rect; specifically.  Information  on  flash  point, 
percent  composition,  rapidity  of  drying  and 
penetrating  capability  were  inaccurate.  With 
regard  to  functional  properties.  It  was  found 
that  Drl-Sllde  was  Inferior  to  the  approved 
lubricant  as  to  wear  and  corrosive  protection, 
and  equal  to  the  approved  lubricant  as  to 
load  and  friction.  The  mlnimtim  Federal 
standards  for  flash  point  and  corrosive  pro- 
tection were  not  met  by  Drl-Sllde.  Addi- 
tionally, firing  tests  were  conducted;  these 
Indicated  a  possible  superiority  of  Drl-Sllde 
if  operations  were  conducted  in  a  sandy 
environment.  While  the  Army  had  confidence 
In  the  results  of  the  controlled  laboratory 
tests,  the  firing  tests,  consisting  of  about  one 
hundred  rounds  fired  from  each  of  two  M-14 
rifles,  and  one  M16A1  rifle,  were  not  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  permit  the  conclusion 
that  Dri-SUde  was  superior  to  the  approved 
lubricant. 

To  enable  a  determination  as  to  the  rela- 
tive efficacy  of  lubricants  In  the  firing  mode, 
extensive  firing  tests  were  conducted  by  the 
Army  Test  and  Evaluation  Command.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  Mi6Al  rifles  and  three 
hundred  thousand  rounds  of  ammunition 
were  allocated  for  these  tests.  Four  lubri- 
cants were  used,  one  of  which  was  Drl- 
Sllde.  Throughout  the  teste  four  levels  of 
maintenance  were  performed.  These  levels 
differed  In  degree  of  thoroughness  and  were 
selected  as  a  means  of  Identifying  the  eitent 
of  maintenance  required  to  sustain  rlfie 
cperatlon  under  the  various  test  conditions. 
Tiie  firing  test  conditions  simulated  the  fol- 
lowing environments:  htglt  temperature; 
high  humidity;  the  presence  of  extreme 
amounts  of  sand,  mud  and  dust;  the  effect 
of  salt  water;  and  heavy  rainfall.  Weapon 
reliability  then  was  measured  by  the  rate  at 
which  malfunctions  occurred  when  using 
each  of  the  lubricants  for  various  mainte- 
nance levels  in  testa  simulating  each  of  the 
above  environmental  conditions. 

These  tests,  conducted  at  the  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground,  were  recently  completed 
with  the  following  results.  In  most  of  the 
aspects  tested,  Drl-Sllde  was  found  to  be 
Inferior  to  the  current  military  lubricants; 
this  Included  weapons  functioning  with 
various  degrees  of  maintenance  and  in  spe- 
cial tests  for  sand,  dust,  mud,  salt  water  and 
other  environmental  conditions  reflecting 
high  temperature  and  humidity. 

On  the  basis  of  these  results.  It  Is  the  Army 
position  that  there  Is  no  Justification  for 
the  procurement  or  authorization  of  Drt- 
SUde  as  a  lubricant.  Preparation  of  the 
final  report  is  underway,  and  I  shall  be 
happy  to  forward  a  copy  for  your  informa- 


tion. Meanwhile,  I  have  appended  the  in- 
terim test  report  to  this  letter. 

I  trust  this  Information  will  be  of  assist- 
ance to  you. 

Sincerely, 

Stamlzt  R.  Resor, 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Defastment  or  the  Ahmt,  Head- 
quarters, U.S.  Armt  Test  and 
Evaluation  Comicans, 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md., 

April  27,  1967. 
Subject:  Military  Potential  Test  of  Weapon 
Lubricants  Using  the  M1.6A1  Rifle, 
USATECOM  Project  No.  8-5-0060-02. 
To:  Commanding  General,  USA  Materiel 
Command,  Washington,  D.C.,  Command- 
ing General,  USA  Weapons  Command, 
Rock  Island,  lUlnola. 

1.  References: 

a.  Message,  AMCRD  42873,  dated  4  October 
1966. 

b.  liClUtary  Potential  Test  Plan  of  Weapon 
Lubricants  employing  5.56  mm  XM16E1 
Rifles,  dated  January  1967,  with  Changes  1 
and  2. 

2.  As  directed,  this  command  conducted  a 
Military  Potential  Test  of  Weapon  Lubri- 
cants employing  the  M16A1  (XM16E1)  Rifle 
beginning  13  February  1967.  Tests  are  95% 
complete.  This  letter  Is  a  preliminary  report 
presenting  factual  weapon  performance  data 
of  testa  conducted  at  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground.  The  test  was  conducted  to  Investi- 
gate the  performance  of  four  lubricants: 
Drl-Sllde,  VV-L-800,  Naval  Research  Labora- 
tory (NRL)  M4002-51.  and  MIL-L-46000A. 
Description  of  the  lubricants  Is  i^ven  In  the 
Inclosure:  Tab  A.  The  condition  and  resulte 
are  In  Tabs  B  through  G.  Prepsu'atlon  and 
distribution  of  the  final  report,  which  In- 
cludes data  generated  by  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground  (weapon  performance)  and  Rock 
Island  Arsenal  (laboratory  tests),  was  as- 
signed to  Commanding  General,  USA  Weap- 
ons Command. 

3.  Based  on  the  analysis  of  resulte  con- 
tained In  the  Inclosvire,  the  conclusions  and 
recommendations  of  the  USA  Test  and 
Evaluation  Command  are  as  follows: 

a.  It  Is  concluded  that: 

(1)  Drt-Sllde  Is  Inferior  to  the  other  test 
lubricante  with  regard  to  weapons  func- 
tioning performance  and  corrosion  resist- 
ance. 

(2)  The  present  standard  M16A1  rifle  lu- 
bricant, W-L-800,  provides  only  slightly 
better  weapon  functioning  performance  than 
does  Drl-Sllde  If  the  lubricante  are  applied  in 
comparable  quantities. 

(3)  MIL-L-46000A  is  significantly  superior 
to  the  other  test  lubricante  for  over-all 
MieAl  rifle  functioning  performance  and 
corrosion  resistance. 

(4)  Over  the  range  of  temperatures  pre- 
vailing In  Vietnam,  over-lubrtcatlon  with 
any  of  the  test  lubricante  during  firing  oper- 
ations does  not  adversely  affect  weapon  per- 
formance. 

b.  It  Is  recommended  that: 

(1)  Drl-SUde  not  be  procured  for  field  use 
as  a  lubricant  for  the  M16A1  Rifle. 

(2)  MIL-L-46000A  packaged  In  a  suitable 
container  be  made  Unmediately  available  for 
fleld  use  as  a  lubricant  for  the  M16A1  Rifle 
In  Vietnam. 

(3)  That  unite  In  Vietnam  be  advised  that 
over-lubrlcatlon  of  the  M16A1  Rifle,  per  se, 
using  any  of  the  test  lubricante.  Is  not  det- 
rimental to  weapon  ftmctlonlng  during  ac- 
tual firing  operations. 

c.  It  is  further  recommended  that  teams 
consisting  of  military  and  civilian  technical 
experte  be  sent  to  Vietnam  to  present  factual 
data  of  weapon  performance  as  generated  by 
this  test  (see  Table  H) . 

L.  G.  Cacwin, 
Major  General,  USA. 

Commanding. 


A.  Introduction 


This  test  was  conducted  to  investigate 
the  performance  of  four  lubricante:  Drl- 
Sllde,  W-L-800,  NRL,  and  MIL-L-46000A. 
A  brief  description  of  each  follows: 

1.  Dri-SUde  Is  a  dispersion  of  molyb- 
denum disulfide  m  a  mixture  of  light  lubri- 
cating oU  and  dry  cleaning  solvent.  It  Is 
claimed  to  contain  corrosion  Inhibitors. 

2.  W-L-800  Is  a  Ught  petroleum  base 
water-displacing,  preservative,  lubricating 
oil  which  Is  inhibited  to  provide  resistance 
to  corrosion  and  oxidation.  It  Is  the  U.S. 
Army  authorized  lubricant  for  use  with 
small  arms  at  temperatures  above  O'F. 

3.  NRL  Is  a  succinic  acid  derivative  dis- 
solved In  N-heptane  and  ethyl  Eiloohol  and 
was  provided  for  test  In  pressurized  spray 
cans.  NRL  is  the  Navy  tropical  lubricant 
for  use  with  small  arms. 

4.  MIL-L-46000A  Is  a  semifluid,  synthetic 
base,  preservative,  lubricating  oil  which  Is 
Inhibited  to  provide  resistance  to  corrosion 
and  oxidation.  This  lubricant  Is  authorized 
for  speclflc  U.  S.  Army  and  U.  S.  Air  Force 
automatic  weapons  within  a  temperature 
range  of  -65°  to  260^. 

New  5.56-mm  M16A1  rifles  were  fired  In 
each  of  the  tests  except  the  dynamic  dust 
test.  In  which  the  rifles  previously  fired  In 
the  mud  test  were  employed.  Prior  to  each 
test  all  rifles  were  detaU  stripped  as  defined 
by  Maintenance  D  (description  follows), 
cleaned  and  lubricated.  Rifles  were  restricted 
to  the  lubricant  InltlaUy  applied  In  the  test 
{Drl-SUde,  VV-L-800,  NRL  or  MIL-L- 
46000A ) .  Individual  subtests  are  described  In 
the  results  of  tests. 

Throughout  the  test  there  were  four 
levels  of  maintenance  performed.  These 
levels  varied  In  the  degree  of  thoroughness 
of  the  maintenance  performed  and  were 
selected  as  a  means  of  identifying  the  ex- 
tent of  maintenance  required  to  keep  the 
rifles  operating  under  the  various  conditions 
of  the  test.  A  brief  description  of  each  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Maintenance  A.  The  rlfie  was  disassem- 
bled into  three  groups  which  were  lower 
receiver,  upper  receiver  and  bolt  carrier. 
Each  group  was  wiped  with  dry  rags,  In- 
spected, lightly  lubricated  with  the  desig- 
nated test  lubricant,  and  reassembled. 

2.  MaintCTiance  B.  Same  as  A,  except  the 
groups  were  cleaned  by  dipping,  sloshing, 
rubbing,  brushing  with  dry  cleaning  solvent. 
The  procedures  at  this  level  Included  clean- 
ing the  bore  and  chamber.  "-^ 

3.  Maintenance  C.  Same  as  B,  except  the 
guide  assembly  and  spring  were  removed 
and  the  bolt  carrier  group  was  disassembled. 

4.  Maintenance  D.  The  rifle  was  detell 
stripped,  cleaned  with  solvent,  inspected, 
Ughtly  lubricated  with  the  designated  lubri- 
cant, and  reassembled. 

During  the  period  of  24  March-5  April  1967, 
Mr.  Benjamin  Goodwin,  my  Special  Assistant, 
and  I  visited  all  unite  In  Vietnam.  During 
the  course  of  the  visit  the  subject  of  Drl- 
SUde,  and  lubrication  In  general,  was  dis- 
cussed with  each  unit.  The  troops  highly 
praised  Dri-SUde  and  this  lubricant  now 
enjoys  a  tremendous  advantage  in  the  minds 
of  our  troops  as  being  an  outetanding  prod- 
uct. The  resulte  of  our  teste,  however.  Indi- 
cate that  a  significantly  superior  lubricant 
existe  In  our  Inventory  and  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  this  should  be  the  lubricant  used 
In  M16A1  rifles  In  Vietnam.  In  addition,  our 
test  resulte  indicate  that  weapons  must  be 
thoroughly  lubricated  tmder  adverse  condi- 
tions rather  than  sparingly  as  prescribed. 

If  this  lubricant  is  Introduced  in  Vietnam, 
in  order  to  gain  troop  acceptance,  it  Is  felt 
that  a  team  or  teams  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  test  resulte  be  dispatched  to  Viet- 
nam to  acquaint  troops  with  the  superior 
quaUtles  of  MIL-L-46000A  lubricant  and 
demonstrate  the  proper  method  of  lubrica- 
tion under  adverse  conditions. 
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D.  SxcoNO  AxMT  Test   of  Ori-Sudc    ^ Final 
Repobt.   Abridged) 

(Nor. — Code  A  Is  the  pseudonym  given 
Drl -Slide.) 

[From  Uie  U.S.  Army  Weapons  Command 
Rock  Island  Arsenal  Research  and  Engi- 
neerlDg  Division  Technical  R«port  67-1380] 

MiLiTABT      Potential      Test      of      We.apon 

LtTBRICANTS 

(By  David  Bootzln  and  Fred  Novekoff,  Rock 
Island  Arsenal:  Eric  Keele.  George  Hen- 
dricks, and  Lloyd  Staley.  Aberdeen  Prov- 
ing Ground  June  1967) 

PROBLEM 

To  Inveetlgate  four  lubricants  (Code  A, 
VV-L-800.  NRL  4002-36  (6170-N4022-51 ) 
and  MIL-L-46000A )  on  the  M16A1  (XM16E1) 
rifle  with  regard  to  weapon  functioning  per. 
fonnance  and  corrosion  resistance. 

BACKCR017ND 

The  Military  ^Potential  Test  of  Weapons 
Lubricants  was  undertaken  as  a  result  of  In- 
formation from  various  sources  that  exces- 
sive malfunctioning  of  some  M16A1  rifles  was 
prevalent  In  SEA  under  extremely  severe  use 
and  environmental  conditions.  The  Army 
Materiel  Command  directed  the  Army  Weap- 
ons Command  to  investigate  the  efflclency 
of  the  normal  lubricant  specifled  for  the 
rifle  as  well  as  a  proprietary  (Code  A)  lubri- 
cant which  bad  received  much  publicity  as 
a  suitable  lubricant.  The  two  additional 
lubricants  include  one  which  had  been  orig- 
inally formulated  for  the  special  require- 
ments of  rotary  automatic  weapons  and  a 
second,  experimental  formulation  designed 
by  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory  speclfl- 
cally  for  tropical  use  emphaslzlng^alt  water 
conditions. 

The  program  was  prepared,  reviewed  and 
approved  at  all  levels  of  responsibility  from 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  and  Rock  Island 
Arsenal  through  their  respective  commands 
of  VS.  Army  Test  and  Evaluation  Command 
and  17.8.  Army  Weapons  Command  to  US. 
Army   Bteterlel    Command. 

The  program  was  designed  so  that  the  most 
critical  and  significant  part  which  involved 
the  acttial  firing  of  M16A1  fXMieEU  rifles 
would  be  conducted  at  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground  using  faculties  and  experienced  per- 
sonnel of  the  Development  and  Proof  Serv- 
ices at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground.  Standard 
firing  tests  were  employed  where  applicable. 

A  second  part  which  wa-s  designed  to  cor- 
relate laboratory  accelerated  tests  with  the 
field  test  was  to  be  conducted  by  Rock  Island 
Arsenal  laboratory  personnel  technically 
qualified  In  the  area  of  weapons  lubricants 

Previous  work '  on  lubricants  evaluation 
was  based  pirlmarlly  on  laboratory  tests.  The 
rifle  function  program  was  initiated  to  em- 
phasize the  evaluation  of  lubricants  In  field 
firing  tests.  The  Rock  Island  Arsenal  labora- 
tory program  was  designed  to  supplement  the 
rlfies  functioning  tests  and  clarify  to  what 
extent  lab  tests  reflect  field  use  data. 

The  laboratory  part  was  to  be  conducted 
In  two  phases.  Phase  one  used  test  panels 
subjected  to  the  same  environmental  con- 
ditions as  the  rifles  and  was  performed  con- 
currently with  the  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground 
test.  Phase  two  using  test  panels  and  weapon 
components  under  accelerated  laboratory 
conditions  was  to  be  done  at  Rock  Island 
Arsenal  subsequent  to  the  Aberdeen  Prov- 
ing Ground  test.  However,  the  latter  phase 
has  not  been  completed  due  to  the  delay  In 
shipment  of  test  rifles  from  Aberdeen  Prov- 
ing Ground. 

Since  urgency  of  resolving  the  basic  prob- 
lem did  not  permit  delay,  this  report  hu 
been  Issued.  Complete  correlation  test  re- 
sults will  be  Issued  as  an  addendum  to  this 
report  st  a  later  date. 


iBootBln,  D..  et  al .  Rock  Island  Arsenal 
Technical  Report  64-2397.  dated  August 
19M. 


APPROACH  AND  RESLT.TS 

The  weapon  ftmctlonlng  performance  part 
of  the  test  was  conducted  at  Aberdeen  Prov- 
ing Ground.  A  Rock  Island  Arsenal  techni- 
cian was  present  to  conduct  the  panel  tests 
concurrently  with  this  effort  and  assisted 
In  evaluating  extent  of  corrosion.  Appendix  A 
Is  the  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  Report  and 
was  prepared  at  the  completion  of  the  firing 
tests.  It  describes  the  test  plan  on  military 
potential  test  of  weapon  lubricants  employ- 
ing 5.56-MM.  XM16E1  rifle,  materials  used, 
details  of  the  tests  and  results.  It  also  In- 
cludes observation  on  corrosion  protection 
afforded  the  rifles  by  the  lubricants. 

Appendix  B  Is  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal 
Report  and  was  prepared  at  completion  of 
the  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  tests.  It  de- 
scribes the  laboratory  correlation  tests  of  the 
lubricant*.  Test  panels  having  polished, 
sandblasted  and  phosphated  surfaces  were 
exposed  to  the  same  environmental  condi- 
tions at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  as  were 
the  rifles  A  .second  phase  In  which  test 
panels  and  rifle  components  are  subjected 
to  an  accelerated  high  humidity  test  w.ts  not 
completed  since  this  required  shipment  of 
rifles  from  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  to  Rock 
Island  Arsenal.  This  phii.se  Ls  in  progress  and 
will  be  reported  as  an  addendum  to  this  re- 
port at  a  later  date.  Information  from  phase 
one  Indicated  that  correlation  between 
panels  and  rifles  does  exist  to  a  degree  to 
permit  test  p.mel  results  to  be  u-sed  as  criteria 
for  predicting  the  preservative  qualities  of 
a  lubricant. 

DISCUSSION 

The  entire  program  was  planned,  pro- 
grammed and  conducted  under  an  urgent 
status.  The  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  In- 
put as  described  in  Apf>endlx  A  demon- 
strated how  the  rifles  functioned  under  field 
conditions  when  the  four  lubricants  were 
used.  The  pertinent  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations as  approved  have  been  made  a 
part  of  the  final  report. 

The  Rock  Island  Arsenal  Input  as  de- 
scribed in  Appendix  B  supports  the  corrosion 
resistance  observations  made  In  Appendix  A. 
It  confirms  the  work  orlt'inally  rpported  fl) 
in  the  evaluation  of  Code  A  and  W-I^-BOO 
and  Illustrates  that  the  test  panel  results 
correlate  sufficiently  with  the  rifle  com- 
ponents results  to  be  useful  In  predicting 
the  behavior  of  a  lubricant  as  a  preservative. 

CO.VCLVSIONS    *ND    RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  is  concluded  that: 

a  MIL-L-460fX)A  lubricant  w.ia  signifi- 
cantly superior  to  the  other  test  lubricants 
for  over-all  M16.\l  rlfle-functlonlng  perform- 
ance, \'\'-L-eoo  second.  NRL  third,  and  Code 
A  fourth. 

b  Inspection  of  all  rlfies  for  rust  after  the 
test  showed  that  the  rifles  lubricated  with 
MIL-L-46000A  had  the  least  amount  of  rust, 
KRL  second,  W-L-800  third,  and  Code  A 
fourth. 

c.  Laboratory  test  panel  corrosion  results 
correlated  with  corrosion  behavior  of  the 
rifles  u:.der  simulited  field  conditions 

d  Neither  Cxle  A  nor  rifle  bore  cleaner 
(MIL-C-3721  were  effective  In  the  role  of  a 
penetrant  for  loosening  rusted  parts  of  a 
rifle 

e.  There  Is  no  requirement  for  a  lubricant 
of  the  Code  .\  type  since  there  are  available 
authorized  lubricants  providing  Improved 
M16.M    rifle   functioning   performance. 

f.  Within  the  limits  of  this  test,  liberal 
lubrication  of  the  M16.^1  during  firing  opera- 
tions does  not  adversely  affect  functioning 
performance  (Note:  Liberal  lubrication  does 
not  Include  chamber  or  Internal  areas  of  the 
barrel  and  magazines). 

It  Is  recommended  that: 

a  MIL-L-4600OA  lubricant  replace  W-tr- 
800  for  use  with  the  M16A1  rifle  at  tem- 
peratures above  0*  F 

b.  Troop  units  operating  in  temperatures 
above  0*  F.  be  advised  that  liberal  lubrica- 


tion of  the  M16A1  rifle  Is  not  detrimental  to 
weapon  functioning  during  actual  firing 
operations. 

c.  The  technical  manual  for  the  MI6A1 
rifle  reflect  the  necessity  for  cleaning  the  In- 
side of  the  bolt  carrier,  firing  pin,  and  the 
flrlng-pln  well  In  performing  after-firing 
maintenance. 

d.  Instructions  be  provided  to  the  field 
that  ammunition  be  maintained  in  as  clean 
a  condition  as  possible  and  that  It  should 
not  be  lubricated. 

e.  Additional  tests  be  conducted  to  deter- 
mine whether  MIL-G-46003  rifle  grease  Is 
needed  when  MIL-L-46000A  Is  employed  as 
the  lubricant. 

III.  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Test  Reports  and 
Comments  on  Dri-Slide 
a    description,  summary  and  recommenda- 
tions    or     marine     corps     test     of     dhi- 

SLIDC 

US.  M.^RINE  Corps:  Marine  Corps  Land- 
ing Force  Development  Center,  Marikk 
Corps  Schools.  Qu.antico,  Virginia 

Clissiflcation:  Unclassified 

Project  number:  58  66-02. 

Subject:  Drl-SUde  Lubricant,  Pinal  Report. 

Reference:  (a)  CMC  1  tr  CSY-7-nimp.  8000 
dtd  7  March  1966.  Subji  Project  Directive 
USMC  ProJ  No.  58-66-02;  (b)  USAWCOM 
Tech.  Report  66-1055  dtd  March  1966. 
<  NOTAL I . 

Annexes:  A.  Photograph  of  2.146  Oz  Contain- 
er of  Dri-Sllde;  B.  Details  of  Tests;  C.  Pur- 
chase Description.  RlA-PD-689  (NOTAL); 
D.  DlstrlbuUon  List. 

I.    INTRODrCTION 

a  Purpose. — The  purpose  of  this  evaluation 
was  to  determine  the  suitability  of  a  proprie- 
tory product,  Drl-SUde,  as  a  lubricant  for  use 
In  the  maintenance  of  Infantry  Weapons. 

b.  Description. — Drl-SUde  lubricant  is  a 
disp)crslon  of  molybdenum  disulfide  In  a  mix- 
ture of  light  lubricating  oil  and  dry  cleaning 
solvent  containing  corrosion  Inhibitors.  One 
hundred  twenty  2.146  oz  metal  containers  of 
Drl-Sllde  were  provided  for  evaluation  by  Drl- 
SUde  Incorporated  of  Fremont.  Michigan, 
The  containers  appear  to  be  conventional 
oil  cans  except  for  the  plastic  sp>out  and  an 
agitating  ball  Inside  the  can. 

c.  Background. —  (1)  Reference  (a)  enclosed 
an  Informal  report  from  the  Surface  Chemis- 
try Branch  of  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory 
advocating  extreme  caution  In  the  use  of 
molybdenum  disulfide  products  as  general 
lubricants  and  further  stating  that  tinder 
conditions  of  high  moisture  or  high  tem- 
perature such  products  may  promote  rather 
than  prevent  corrosion.  Since  this  Activity 
has  no  facilities  for  laboratory  testing  of 
lubricants,  and  In  view  of  the  adverse  report 
cited  above,  reference  (b)  was  studied  to  de- 
termine the  requirement  for  supplemental 
testing. 

(2)  After  revlev^ng  reference  (b).  It  was 
determined  that  the  testing  as  conducted 
by  the  US.  Army  Weapons  Command  was 
sufficient  to  provide  a  basis  for  Marine  Corps 
decision  except  for  the  firing  tests  which  are 
not  considered  to  be  sufficiently  severe  to 
demonstrate  the  effect  of  a  combat  environ- 
ment on  the  lubricants.  The  test  vehicles 
used  were  the  M14  rlfie  and  the  M16  rlfie. 
During  the  sand  testing,  sand  was  not  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  bolt  of  the  M14  rlfie  and 
the  dust  cover  of  the  M16  rlfie  was  closed 
when  sand  was  applied.  This  procedure  does 
not  provide  sufficient  Indication  of  perform- 
ance In  the  field  where  dust  covers  are  opened 
by  firing  and  sand  commonly  gets  on  bolts. 
It  was  decided  to  conduct  supplemental  tests 
to  simulate  severe  field  conditions.  The  same 
test  vehicles  were  used  and  W-L-800  (PL 
Special)  was  used  as  a  control  as  In  refer- 
ence (b).  W-L-800  (PL  Special)  Is  the  lubri- 
cant Issued  for  use  on  weapons  In  tempera- 
tures of  0'  P  or  more. 
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2.   DISCUSSION 

a.  One  M14  rifle  and  one  M16  rifle  were 
used  as  test  vehicles.  The  tests  were  Intended 
to  simulate  extreme  conditions  of  sand  and 
rice  paddy  mud. 

(1)  To  simulate  extreme  sand  conditions, 
sand  was  poured  over  all  operatlng'parts  of 
the  rifles  so  that  It  went  Into  all  openings. 
Care  was  taken  to  ensure  that  bolts  were 
covered  with  sand.  The  dust  cover  of  the 
M16  rifle  was  kept  open  throughout  all  test- 
ing. Additional  sand  was  thrown  on  the  rifles 
during  the  testing  to  simulate  Wowing  sand. 
At  one  point  during  each  test  lubricant  was 
liberally  applied  to  the  receiver  area  of  the 
rifles.  This  was  considered  a  typical  "quick 
flx"  that  might  be  appUed  in  the  field. 

(2)  To  simulate  rice  paddy  crossing,  a  so- 
lution of  clay  and  water  was  thrown  across 
the  receiver  area  of  the  rifles.  As  In  the  sand 
test,  a  liberal  amount  of  lubricant  was  ap- 
plied at  one  point  as  a  "quick  flx." 

b.  Since  this  was  a  test  of  lubricants  and 
not  of  rifles,  a  detailed  analysis  of  stoppages 
Is  not  presented.  All  stoppages  experienced 
resulted  from  insufficient  recoil  or  Insufficient 
energy  to  return  the  reooiling  parte  to  a 
locked  position.  No  stoppages  were  experi- 
enced that  were  attributable  to  malfunction 
of  rifle  parts  or  ammunition.  A  total  of  880 
rounds  were  flred  with  W-L-800  (PL  Spe- 
cial). There  were  213  stoppages,  42  of  which 
required  the  use  of  a  tool  to  clear.  A  total  of 
900  rounds  were  flred  with  Drl-SUde.  There 
were  79  stoppages.  20  of  which  required  the 
use  of  a  tool  to  clear. 

c.  The  procurement  cost  of  Drl-Sllde  In 
quantity  Is  not  known.  Its  use  would  cause 
no  signlflcant  change  In  logistics  or  mainte- 
nance. Allowances,  where  use  of  Drl-Sllde  Is 
indicated,  should  be  the  same  as  for  W-L-800 
(PL  Special).  Drl-SUde  would  supplement, 
not  replace  current  weapon   lubricants. 

3.    CONCLTTSIONS 

a.  The  conclusions  reached  from  a  review 
of  reference  (b)  and  the  results  of  the  ad- 
ditional tests  conducted  are: 

(1)  Drl-Sllde  Is  equal  in  performance  In 
all  critical  areas  the  VV-L-800  (PL  Special). 

(2)  Drl-Sllde  Is  significantly  more  effective 
as  a  lubricant  than  VV-L-8o"o  (PL  Special) 
In  a  dry  sandy  environment. 

(3)  brl-SUde  Is  significantly  more  effective 
as  a  lubricant  than  VV-L-800  (PL  Special) 
in  an  environment  characterized  by  muddy 
water. 

(4)  Drl-Sllde  must  be  allowed  to  dry  for 
at  least  one  hour  If  Its  full  benefit  Is  to  be 
realized. 

b.  The  test  material,  Drl-Sllde,  is  suitable 
for  M:irine  Corps  use  as  a  supplemental  lu- 
bricant for  use  with  Infantry  Weapons  In 
areas  characterized  by  sand  or  muddy  water. 

4.  recommendations 

a.  Drl-Sllde  should  be  purchased  In  2.146 
oz.  cans  and  Issued  as  soon  as  possible  to 
Marine  Corps  units  operating  In  sandy 
areas. 

b.  Procurement   of    Drl-Sllde,    as   a   com- 
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ter  and  proven  to  be  effective  In  areas  char- 
acterized by  dry  sand  and  muddy  water,  Drl- 
SUde  was  shipped  to  III  MAP  In  Viet  Nam 
wltH  Instructions  that  It  be  used  as  a  sup- 
plemental lubricant. 

Subsequent  to  the  arrival  of  Drl-Sllde  In 
Viet  Nam,  III  MAF  was  requested  to  provide 
this  Headquarters  with  Information  on  Its 
use  and  acceptablUty  as  a  special  lubricant 
for  Infantry  weapons.  Recently,  in  MAP  fur- 
nished this  Headquarters  with  the  requisite 
Information,  which  Is  submitted  herewith. 

It  was  reported  by  III  MAP  that  dirt  and 
sand  did  not  readily  adhere  to  svirfaces  cov- 
ered with  Drl-SUde  and  that  protective  qual- 
ities endured  longer  than  those  of  normal 
lubricants.  Also,  It  was  found  that  metal  sur- 
faces coated  with  Drl-Sllde  were  easier  to 
clean  of  dirt,  sand,  and  carbon. 

Drl-SUde  was  used  under  climatic  condi- 
tions ranging  from  rain  and  mud  to  sun  and 
dust,  and  during  a  variety  of  combat  opera- 
tions. It  was  appUed  to  Infantry  weapons. 
Including  the  M60  machine  gun,  .50  caliber 
machine  guns,  and  sub-machine  guns.  It  was 
utilized  by  both  ground  and  air  units. 

As  is  the  case  with  many  new  develop- 
ments, certain  limitations  are  present.  It  was 
shown  in  Viet  Nam  that  Drl-SUde  was  satis- 
factory for  removing  rust,  but  that  WD-40 
was  a  more  effective  rust  Inhibitor  for  weap- 
ons in  storage  and  not  exposed  to  the  ele- 
ments. It  requires  one  hour  for  Dri-Slide  to 
set.  If  the  weapon  Is  used  before  setting,  the 
result  Is  stained  hands  and  clothing.  Also, 
precautions  must  be  taken  to  insure  that 
metal  surfaces  are  thoroughly  clean,  dry, 
and  free  from  rust  prior  to  appUcatlon  of 
Drl-Sllde. 

Based  on  the  tests  as  conducted  by  the 
Marine  Corps  Development  Center  and  the 
III  MAP  report,  the  Marine  Corps  views  Dri- 
Slide  as  a  supplemental  lubricant  for  en- 
vironmental areas  such  as  Viet  Nam.  The  III 
MAF  report  also  confirms  our  view  that  the 
advantages  of  Drl-SUde  outweigh  its  limita- 
tions when  used  as  a  supplement. 

This  Headquarters  Is  In  the  process  of 
writing  a  limited  coordinated  specification  to 
enter  a  supplemental  lubricating  oil  with 
molybdenum  disulfide  contents  In  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Supply  System. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  provide  the  foregoing 
information,  and  I  hope  It  vrtll  be  satisfac- 
tory for  your  purpose. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wallack  Greene,  Jr., 
General,  VS.  Marine  Corps,  Commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps. 

Excerpt  From  Hearings  M'.t  18,  1967,  Before 
Special  Sttbcommittee  on  M-16  Rifle  Pro- 
gram, Committee  on  Armed  Services,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives 
Witnesses:  Maj.  Gen.  William  J.  Van  Ryzln, 
Ass't  Chief  of  Staff,  USMC,  Major  Edmunds, 
USMC. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  We  have  a  problem  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  weapons  In  South 
Vietnam,  due  to  the  field  conditions  and  ter- 
rain that  are  encountered  there.  When  this 


Mr.  Chamberlain.  Would  you  tell  the  Com- 
mittee the  results  of  the  tests  that  you  have 
had,  and  how  you  find  this  lubricant  In 
operation  In-country  by  the  troops? 

General  Van  Ryzln.  The  troops  are  very 
enthusiastic.  We  have  Just  a  preliminary  re- 
port of  troop  acceptability  at  .this  time,  but 
General  Walt  said  or  requested  we  continue 
procurement  and  we  are  In  the  process  at 
the  present  time  of  drawing  up  the  specifi- 
cations so  that  we  can  go  out  on  a  competi- 
tive bid  to  put  the  product  in  our  supply 
system. 

It  has  certain  limitations.  It  Is  not  the 
perfect  lubricant.  It  is  a  supplementary 
lubricant.  It  has  a  relatively  low  flash  point 
with  respect  to  other  lubricants.  It  isn't  a 
homogenous  substance,  It  has  to  be  shaken 
before  it  Is  appUed  to  the  weapon.  It  has  to 
dry  for  an  hour  to  achieve  Its  maximum  ef- 
fectiveness. And  It  Is  not  the  rust  retardant 
that  an  oil  is,  primarily.  But  notwithstand- 
ing these  deficiencies,  the  reason  the  Marine 
Corps  bought  It  is  because  it  Is  very  fine  In 
sand  and  In  mud.  Once  it  Is  properly  applied 
you  can  dip  a  weapon  into  muddy  water  and 
Just  brush  It  off  and  continue  to  fire  It.  And 
this  Is  the  reason  the  Marine  Corps  bought 
it  for  Vietnam,  for  those  types  of  situations. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  In  this  respect,  do  you 
find  It  better  than  the  other  lubricant  that 
Is  your  standard  Issue? 

General  Van  Rtzin.  The  test  Indicated  for 
short  durations  of  time,  that  is  24  to  48 
hours;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Have  you  had  any  nega- 
tive reports  from  the  troops  that  have  used 
this  lubricant? 

General  Van  Rtzin.  No,  sir;  we  have  not, 
from  the  troops.  As  I  told  you,  there  was 
some  question  in  the  testing  at  Quantico 
and  we  have  since  received,  a  week  ago,  the 
Army's  thorough  test  on  several  lubricants, 
on  the  weapons.  I  have  sent — the  Oomman- 
dant  has  sent  that  to  Quantico  for  further 
evaluations,  to  look  Into  the  problems  the 
Army  found  with  that  lubricant. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  Is  my  understanding — 
I  have  not  seen  the  Army  test,  but  It  Is  my 
understanding  the  Army  test  and  Marine 
Corps  test  have  not  reached  the  same  con- 
clusions;   Is   that  correct? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  At  that  point.  General,  I  was 
going  to  ask  questions  on  that  myself.  I 
would  Uke  for  you  to  elaborate  upon  the 
reasons,  If  you  know  them,  for  the  differences 
In  the  Army  test  and  the  Marine  test. 

The  witness  yesterday  stated  the  Army 
tested  Drl-Sllde,  and  Drl-SUde  was  found  to 
be  inferior  to  the  lubricants  that  the  Army 
was  now  using.  Here  you  come  in  and  say  the 
Marines  tested  It.  I  would  Uke  for  you  to 
elaborate  upon  these  differences. 

General  Van  Ryzin.  The  conditions  of  tests 
vary  considerably.  In  ours,  and  rightly  so,  we 
don't  have  the  technical  capabUlty  to  go  into 
all  the  deUlls  of  testing.  The  Army  does  most 
of  our  testing  In  this  particular  area.  But 
for  the  type  of  operation  that  we  are  faced 
with  in  Vietnam,  and  for  the  short  durations, 
Drl-Sllde,  In  our  tests.  Indicated  that  there 
would  be  less  malfunctions  in  any  weapon 


merclal  product,  should  be  terminated  when         ^     »  Drl-SUde  came"  to  mv  attention  It     woum  oe  lesB  uibh ux^-^^.v.^  .-  --j    ">.-^ — 
a  molybdenum  disulfide  weapons'  lubricating      P'^^f^^Sth^  as  perhaps  you  gen-      using  Drl-SUde  than  the  normal  preservative. 


oil.  as  described  in  Annex  C,  enters  the  supply 
svstem. 

c.  That  Project  Number  58-66-02,  Drl-Sllde 
Lubricant,  be  terminated. 

B.    marine    corps    report    from    VIETNAM    ON 

dri-slide 

Department  op  the  Navy, 
Headquarters  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 

Washington,  DC.  April  12, 1967. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Chamberlain. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chamberlain:  As  you  know,  the 
Marine  Corps  procured  approximately  100,- 
000  cans  of  Drl-Sllde  in  November  1966  to  be 
used  as  a  supplemental  lubricant.  Since  Drl- 
Sllde  had  previously  been  tested  by  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Tiftnrting  Force  Development  Oen- 
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tlemen  know,  I  have  taken  an  Interest  In  it. 

I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  us,  first.  Is 
the  product  Drl-Sllde  available  in  Vietnam 
to  those  who  are  using  your  weapons  there, 
and.  if  so,  to  what  extent? 

General  Van  Rtzin.  As  you  know,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  we  bought — Drl-SUde  came  to 
our  attention  over  a  year  ago,  through  the 
gifts  of  Drl-SUde  to  our  Marines  and  the 
Army  personnel  In  Vietnam.  When  It  was 
brought  to  our  attention  we  had  a  test  made 
down  at  the  Marine  Corps  Development  Cen- 
ter, and  as  a  result  of  the  test  we  bought 
100,000  cans  of  Drl-Sllde,  and  they  are  In- 
coimtry  at  the  present  time.  And  they  are 
available  for  use  on  the  weapons  In  Viet- 
nam. We  are  using  It  on  the  M-14,  M-60, 
and  on  our  50  caliber  weapons. 


Now,  the  Army  has  come  up  with  a  third 
preservative,  or  a  third  lubricant,  which  is 
reported  in  this  test  to  be  far  superior  to 
either  the  present  lubricant  issued  by  the 
Army  and  Drl-Sllde.  This  we  are  also  testing. 

But  the  essential  points  of  the  Army's 
study  was  that,  one,  the  flash  jwlnt  didn't 
meet  Government  specifications. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Does  that  bother  you. 
General,  the  Marine  Corps? 

General  Van  Rtzin.  This  we  overlooked 
at  the  time  because  of  its  efflclency  In  mud 
and  sand. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Right  there,  though, 
have  you  had  any  trouble  with  the  flash 
point,  that  you  have  heard  of  since  you  have 
shipped  It  to  North  Vietnam  In  transit  or 
in  use  application? 
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General  Van  Rtzin.  No,  sir. 

Tbe  second  point  Is.  It  Is  not  a  nut  In- 
hibitor over  a  long  period  of  time.  Tbls 
Is  a  lubricant  that  can  be  used  for  abort 
duration,  and  has  to  be  removed  appro- 
priately. Tbls  Is  why  It  Is  a  supplement  In 
the  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  ICHOED.  Wbat  do  you  mean  by  a  sup- 
plementary lubricant? 

General  Van  Rtzin.  U  you  are  going  to  do 
operations  In  rice  paddles,  for  a  period  of 
24  to  48  hours,  we  feel  the  Drl-SUde  would 
be  far  superior  for  that  short  duration. 

Mr.  ICHOBo.  By  supplementary,  though,  you 
mean  you  apply  lubricant,  then  you  apply 
this  on  top  of  It? 

General  Van  Ryzin.  No,  sir.  It  U  supple- 
mentary, I  would  say  a  substitute.  We  are 
not  replacing  our  normal  lubricant.  But  I 
am  talking  about  short  durations,  and  tbls 
Is  wbat  the  basis  of  our  test,  or  the  results 
of  OUT  test  In  Quantlco  produced. 

If  we  go  to  any  storage  at  any  length 
of  time,  the  flash  point  would  bother  us. 
The  lack  of  a  thorough  rust  Inhibitor  would 
bother  us.  So  we  prohibit  the  use  of  Drl- 
SUde  for  prolonged  periods  of  storage  or 
maintenance. 

Mr.  CHAMBsauuN.  I  want  to  observe  right 
here.  In  operations  such  as  we  had  last 
week  out  there.  In  the  DMZ,  what  we  wanted 
were  rifles  that  fired  instead  of  bringing  back 
museum  pieces  that  we  are  going  to  have 
for  long  periods  of  time.  Isn't  that  correct? 

General  Van  Rtzin.  That  Is  correct,  sir, 
and  I  hope  our  reports  from  Vietnam  would 
bear  out  the  decision  that  Drl-SUde  was  a 
sound  Investment. 

Mr.  CHAicBxauoN.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I 
conclude,  and  since  we  have  the  Major 
here.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  you  are  personally 
familiar  with  the  use  of  this  product? 

Major  Edmttnds.  I  have  been  at  Quantlco 
while  they  made  the  test  and  observed  the 
test  and  assisted  In  the  test. 

Mr.  CMAMBxaLAiN.  You  have  not  been  us- 
ing this  In  Vietnam,  though? 

Major  Edmunds.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CHAMBEai.AiN.  Have  you  talked  with 
troops  that  used  It  In  Vietnam? 

Major  EDMT7ND8.  I  have   not. 

Mr.  CuAMBEKLAiN.  Nonetheless.  I  think  It 
would  be  helpful  for  this  Committee,  Major. 
If  you  could  give  your  evaluation  of  this 
product. 

Major  EoMXTNDS.  Sir.  as  the  General  says. 
we  tested  It.  Speaking  of  sand,  we  took  an 
M-18,  opened  the  bolt,  p>oured  sand  Into  It, 
wet  It,  tried  to  fire  It  and  couldn't  fire  It. 
We  then  took  Drl-SUde,  liberally  appUed 
It,  shook  the  weapon,  and  It  fired  for  us. 
This  was  one  of  the  main  reasons  that  we 
came  down  to  the  sandy  and  muddy  en- 
vironment, and  it  was  proved  conclusively  to 
us  In  this  type  of  environment  that  this  did 
give  MM  an  assist  and  would  prohibit  various 
types  of  malfunctioning. 

Mr.  IcHOBD.  Did  you  try  the  other  ty];>e  of 
lubricant,  too? 

Major   Edmunds.  Tes,    sir:    f>L-800. 

hU.  ICHOKD.  It  did  not  fixe? 

Major  Edmunds.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  IcBORD.  After  you  soaked  It  with  sand 
and  water  It  did  not  Qre? 

Major  Edmunds.  It  would  not.  sir. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  might  state  for  your  Infor- 
mation, Mr.  Chamberlain,  when  the  Com- 
mittee was  down  at  Port  BeniUng  we  ran 
Into  two  converts  from  the  Army  of  Drl- 
SUde.  and  they  did  not  agree  with  the 
evaluation  of  the  Army  One  person,  I  for- 
get how  he  had  obtained  Drl-SUde.  but  an- 
other bad  borrowed  It  from  his  8«'geant  who 
had  been  sent  Dri-Sllde  by  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  fanally  He,  General,  even  said 
that  hla  experience  was  that  his  rifle  was 
less  susceptible  to  rusting,  and  he  noticed 
the  platoon  leader's  rifle  was  lees  susceptible 
to  rusting.  So  he  thought  of  borrowing  It 
from  his  platoon  leader  and  was  quite  a  con- 
vert to  Drl-SUde. 


Mr.  CHAMBER1.AIN    Mr    Chairman,  I  would 

respectfuily  suggest  that  the  Subcommittee 
should  go  lu  California  and  interview  the  re- 
turnees from  boulh  Vietnam,  that  they  nx^ke 
a  particular  point  lu  asking  gome  probing 
questions  witn  rccp^^l  to  iheir  reaction  to 
Dry-Slide,  if  it  is  discovered  any  of  those 
you  meet  hod  in  fact  occasion  to  use  it.  I 
would  further  Uke  to  request  at  this  point  In 
the  record  the  permission  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  to  Insert  at  this  point 
In  the  record  some  of  the  letters  that  have 
been  made  available  to  me  from  troops  In 
the  fleld  that  have  used  this,  and  particu- 
larly I  would  like  to  submit  some  letters 
from  those  who  have  served  In  the  Army  In 
Vietnam. 

Mr  IciiORD.  .\s  long  sls  they  are  not  too 
lengthy.  I  think  they  can  be  placed  In  the 
record. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  will  keep  them  to  a 
very  modest  number  I  feel  that  I  have  pre- 
sumed enuugh  upon  the  courtesy  of  the 
Conunittee  and  I  thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

IV.  US.  Navt  Comments  on  Dbi-Sudb 

Dl3»ARTMENT  OF  THE  NaVT, 

OmCE  OF  THE  SECRTTABT. 

Washtrtgton.  DC,  June  28.  1967. 

Dear  Mr.  Chambebi^ain  :  This  is  In  refer- 
ence to  your  letter  of  1  June  1967,  requesting 
information  concerning;  research  on  small 
arms  weapon  lubricants,  the  Navy's  knowl- 
edge of  "Drl-SUde."  and  the  Naval  Research 
Laboratory's  (NRLi  work  on  smaU  weapon 
lubrication  for  Vietnam  use 

The  Chemistry  Division  of  NRL  has  con- 
ducted research  since  1952  on  dry-"fllm  lubrl- 
catlng  materials.  As  a  part  of  that  program. 
dry- film  lubricants  have  been  developed  for 
small  arms  and  ammunition,  utilizing  the 
unique  properties  of  polytetraflouroetbylene 
( Teflon) .  This  work  was  done  in  conjunction 
with  an  exteasive  test  program  by  the  Marine 
Corps  Development  Center.  Quantlco,  Vir- 
ginia, during   1966 

Recent  use  requirements  by  the  Navy  Un- 
derwater Demolition  (SEIAL)  Team  for  the 
M16  rifle  have  led  NRL  to  develop  a  new, 
wax-like,  dry-film  coating  for  small  arms 
to  serve  as  a  highly  protective  rust  Inhibitor 
and  also  as  a  lubricant.  Treated  weapons  for 
such  uses  must  withstand  constant  exposure 
to  seawater.  This  new  lubricant,  NRL  N4002- 
51.  is  packaged  in  an  aerosol  spray  can.  After 
prop>er  initial  application  of  the  preservative 
to  a  clean  dry  weapon,  any  subsequent  worn 
or  damaged  coatings,  even  though  wet  with 
seawater.  C4in  be  repaired  promptly  In  fleld 
service  by  a  light  spray  from  the  aerosol 
can.  The  spray  actively  displaces  all  of  the 
water  and  leaves  a  dry.  rust-resistant  weapon. 
When  sprayed  through  the  barrel  the  coating 
deposited  protects  against  corrosion  until  the 
weapon  Is  flred  again  No  other  lubricating 
material  for  small  arms  is  known  to  combine 
these  properties.  Field  trials  of  NRL  N4003-61 
by  Navy  combat  personnel  in  a  variety  of 
combat  environments  In  Vietnam  have  been 
highly  successful 

A  few  years  ago  the  Chemistry  Division 
of  NRL  had  investigated  Inorganic  binders 
which  win  bond  molybdenum  disulfide  to 
form  dry  lubricating  coatings  capable  of  op- 
eration up  to  700 "F.  This  work  demonstrated 
the  Inherent  tendency  of  molybdenum  di- 
sulfide to  become  acidic  and  corrosive  In 
the  presence  of  water.  Other  mlUtary  activi- 
ties have  aLso  observed  that  the  acidic  nature 
of  molybdenum  disulfide  promotes  metal 
corrosion. 

The  former  Naval  Gun  Factory  In  Wash- 
ington, DC.  many  years  ago.  and  more 
recently  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  warned 
against  the  Increased  corrosion  to  be  expected 
when  molybdenum  disulfide  is  used  for  lu- 
bricating ordnance  or  vehicles  In  a  moist 
environment. 

About  two  years  ago  the  Chemistry  Divi- 
sion of  NRL  received  a  sample  of  "Drt-SUde." 
An  examination  at  NRL  of  Its  properties  wts 


not  promising  as  a  small  arms  lubricant  lor 
the  following  reasons: 

a  The  material  appeared  to  contain  volatile 
hydrocarbons  and  a  non-volatile,  viscous, 
nondrylng  resin  which  are  the  carrier  or 
vehicle  for  molybdenum  disulfide.  Nondrylng 
viscous  fiulds  often  cause  automatic  weapons 
to  malfunction  because  they  entrap  contaml- 
nation,  the  resultant  buildup  of  adherent  fir- 
ing debris  or  dust  reduces  weapon  tolerances 
and  causes  mecharUcal  sluggishness  or  other 
interferences  to  effective  operation. 

b.  Molybdenum  disulfide,  which  Is  the  ac- 
tlve  lubricating  ingredient  In  "Drl-SUde,"  it 
a  known  corrodent  for  steel  In  humid  or 
moist  atmospheres  as  stated  above. 

Lubrication  specialists  from  NRL  have  ex- 
amined the  test  procedures  and  results  and 
observed  some  of  the  Army  tests  performed 
at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  which  were 
referred  to  In  the  third  paragraph  of  your 
letter.  These  men  concur  with  the  findings  ol 
those  tests  for  the  environments  tested.  The 
major  significance  of  the  Aberdeen  tests  was 
not  the  performance  of  all  lubricant  can- 
didates under  freshly  lubricated  conditions, 
where  all  lubricants  appeared  approximately 
equal:  the  most  significant  results  were  the 
unexpected  findings  that  the  sparing  drop 
lubrication  recommended  by  the  weapon 
manufacturer  (The  Colt  Firearms  Company; 
did  not  give  the  best  performance  of  the 
rifle  under  dusty  and  dirty  firing  conditions. 
The  Aberdeen  tests  showed  that  flooding  the 
M16  rifle  with  lubricant  reduced  contam- 
ination buildup,  and  that  such  flood  lubrica- 
tion with  Specification  MIL-I-46000A  soap- 
thickened,  thlxotroplc,  dlester  lubricant  was 
especially  effective  In  preventing  contamina- 
tion of  the  M16  mechanism.  The  NRL  Pre- 
servative Lubricant,  N4002-51,  cannot  be  ap- 
pUed as  a  flood  lubricant  to  produce  this 
favorable  effect  for  dusty  environments. 

The  other  lubricant  attribute  found  to  be 
most  significant  In  the  Aberdeen  tests  wa^ 
corrosion  prevention.  In  which  the  NRL 
N4002-51  lubricant  far  surpassed  the  other 
candidate  materials  tested.  However,  the 
Army  Sp^lficatlcn  MIL-I-46U00A  lubricant 
was  found  to  provide  good  corroelon  protec- 
tion and  to  maintain  weapon  op>erability 
In  slde-by-side  environmental  tests  at  Aber- 
deen, In  April  1967.  "Drl-SIIde"  was  the 
poorest  weapon  lubricant  tested  In  both  con- 
tamination resistance  and  corrosion  pre- 
vention. 

Tlie  following  comments  on  the  problem 
of  small  arms  lubricants  are  submitted: 

a.  Since  the  introduction  of  molybdenum 
disulfide  as  a  dry  lubricant  material  near  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  numerous  competent 
investigations  have  been  published  by  many 
laboratories  on  Its  lubricating  properties 
Dry  films  of  molybdenum  dipulflde  can  ex- 
hibit low  coefficients  of  friction,  but  such 
films  cannot  renew  themselves  after  abrasion 
and  so  they  have  limited  service  lives.  They 
are  recommended  by  experts  only  when  liquid 
or  semifluid  lubricants  cannot  be  used.  The 
major  difterences  between  available  molyb- 
denum dlsulflde  film  lubricants  are  In  the 
bonding  media  employed,  and  the  choice  may 
affect  durability.  Although  "Drl-SUde"  was 
offered  to  mlUtary  procurement  agencies.  It 
was  never  qualified  under  a  military  specifi- 
cation. It  first  appeared  superior  to  the  recip- 
ients because  the  previously  prescribed  lubri- 
cant, MIL-VV-800,  could  only  be  applied 
sparingly  with  a  dropper.  Because  of  the 
nature  of  tlie  "Drl-SUde"  container,  it  was 
difficult  to  avoid  flood  lubrication  of  the 
weapon  If  any  lubricant  at  all  was  applied. 
Flood  lubrication  has  since  been  found  much 
more  effective  than  drop  lubrication.  Flood 
application  with  the  specification  MIL-I- 
46000A  was  found  at  Aberdeen  to  be  much 
more  effective  and  reliable  than  with  "Drl- 
SUde." 

b.  The  NRL  Preservative  Lubricant,  NRL 
N4O03-61.  was  developed  to  protect  the  M16 
during   underwater   use  by  SEIAL   teams:    U 
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bas  been  found  outstanding  for  this  appli- 
cation and  will  be  procured  commerclaUy 
for  such  use  by  the  Navy.  In  addition  to  pre- 
venting rusting,  the  waxy  coating  is  a  good 
lubricant,  and  It  has  the  unusual  property 
of  bleeding  traces  of  rust  Inhibiting  oU  from 
the  coating  to  the  bare  metal  wherever  ex- 
posed by  mechanical  abrasion  so  that  the 
rust  prevention  Is  restored.  The  NRL  coating 
Is  compatible  with  petroleum  or  dlester  oils, 
to  that  supplementary  lubrication  with  a 
conventional  gun  oU  Is  feasible  when  dusty 
or  dirty  conditions  are  encountered.  It  Is  thus 
possible  that  maximum  operablUty  of  the 
Ml  6  rifle  under  severe  conditions  could  be 
obtained  by  a  combination  of  Initial  protec- 
tion and  lubrication  of  the  whole  gun,  Inside 
and  out.  with  NRL  N4002-51,  supplemented 
by  flood  lubrication  of  the  firing  mechanism 
with  MIL-I^6000A  where  required.  This  type 
of  lubrication  was  not  Included  In  the  Aber- 
deen tests,  but  Is  being  explored  at  NRL. 

c.  On  the  basis  of  the  reliable  Information 
presently  available  at  NRL,  flood  lubrication 
with  MIL-I-46000A  appears  to  be  the  best 
procedures  with  the  M16  rifle  In  Vietnam  at 
present.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
Importance  of  flood  lubrication  of  the  MI6 
rifle  under  dust-dirt  conditions  was  not 
known  when  the  original  Instructions  for  the 
use  of  the  weapon  were  promulgated  or  when 
the  Marine  Corps  approved  the  use  of  "Drl- 
SUde"  as  an  Interim  lubricant.  In  order  to 
make  the  application  of  MIL-I-4600OA  effec- 
tive. It  appears  necessary  to  Issue  the  lubri- 
cant In  a  container  which  is  larger  than  the 
bottle  tised  with  the  present  gun  oil  and  to 
use  a  container  provided  with  a  small  spout 
to  facilitate  the  more  liberal  application  re- 
quired. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  In  this 
matter,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely  yours. 

W.  P.  Mack, 
Rear  Admiral,  USN, 
Chief  of  Legislative  Affairs. 

V.  U.S.  Am  Force  Test  and  Comments  on 
DRi-Si.n>E 

Depariment  of  the  Am  Force, 

Washington,  June   6,  1967. 
Hon.  C.  E.  ChamberlaiA, 
Special  Subcommittee  on  M-16  Rifle, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
House  of  Representatives 

Dear  Mr.  Chamberlain:  During  the  recent 
appearance  of  Air  Force  witnesses  before  Mr. 
Ichord's  Subcommittee  Investigating  the  M- 
16  Rifle,  you  asked  Major  F.  S.  Smith  to 
provide  a  copy  of  the  USAF  Marksmanship 
School  Evaluation  of  the  Drl-SUde  Lubri- 
cant. You  requested  also  that  Major  Smith 
deliver  It  to  your  office  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing   the   contents  of  this  report. 

A  copy  of  the  Drl-SUde  Lubricant  Evalua- 
tion Is  attached.  If  a  representative  of  your 
office  will  advise  Lt.  Colonel  L.  R.  Garcia 
(Code  11,  Extension  77660)  as  to  the  date 
and  time  most  convenient  to  you,  he  wlU 
arrange  for  Major  Smith  to  meet  with  you  to 
discuss  the  test  findings.  . 

Sincerely,  ' 

Joseph  J.  F.  Clark, 
CoUmel,    USAF,    Deputy    Director    for 
Legislation  ond  Investigations.  Leg- 
islative Liaison. 

TEST   REStTLTS 

1.  Project  Title:  Evaluation  of  Drl-SUde 
Lubricant. 

2.  Project  Number:   160-^6. 

3.  Project  Chief:  MSgt  Robert  L.  Huff, 
USAF  Marksmanship  School,  Lackland  AFB, 
Texas.  I 

4.  Findings:  '" 

a.  See  attachments  1,  2.  8,  4,  and  6  for 
courses  of  fire  and  results  of  test. 

b.  Drl-SUde  has  a  sUghUy  lighter  color 
than  Oil,  General  Purpose,  Special,  after 
appUcatlon. 

c.  No  malfunctions  were  attributed  to  the 
tise  of  either  type  of  test  lubricant. 


d.  Malfunctions  that  did  occur  were  In 
the  nature  of  broken  extractors,  ejectors,  and 
buffer  rings  Inside  the  action  spring  guide 
assembly. 

e.  Weapons  firing  semi-automatic  tend  to 
build  up  more  carbon  than  when  firing 
weapons  fully  automatic. 

f.  One  weajjon  was  lubricated  with  two 
drops  of  oil  and  one  weapon  with  two  drops 
of  Drl-Sllde.  Both  bolt  assemblies  accumu- 
lated more  carbon  than  weapons  that  were 
lubricated  according  to  Instructions  In  pages 
3-10,  T.O.  llW-3-6-6-1. 

g.  Weapons  lubricated  with  one-half  the 
amount  of  lubricant  as  speclfled  In  T.O. 
llW-3-6-6-1.  had  lees  carbon,  functioned 
better,  and  In  general,  were  much  more  satis- 
factory In  performance. 

h.  It  Is  much  easier  to  apply  minute 
amounU  of  Drl-SUde  lubricant  than  OU, 
General  Purpose,  Special.  The  Uquld  carrier 
for  the  stispended  Drt-Sllde  agent  evaporates 
and  leaves  only  a  Ught  fllm  over  appUcaUon 
surfaces. 

1.  When  equal  amounts  of  each  of  the 
test  lubricants  are  appUed  to  bolt  assemblies 
in  accordance  with  T.O.  llW-3-6-5-1,  no  sig- 
nificant differences  In  carbonization,  weapon 
operation,  or  weapon  cleaning,  were  dis- 
cernible. 

6.  Comments:  It  Is  very  easy  to  over-lu- 
bricate when  using  either  one  of  the  tested 
Items.  Over-lubrlcatlon  Increases  the  amount 
of  carbon  formation  In  direct  proportion  to 
the  amounts  of  lubricant  used.  Drl-Sllde, 
owing  to  Its  evaporative  properties,  becomes 
easier  to  apply  correctly  when  compared  to 
oil.  For  this  reason.  Drl-SUde  Is  sUghtly  more 
desirable  for  use  than  Oil,  General  Purpose. 
Special. 

6.  Recommendations: 

a.  That  pages  2-10  of  T.O.  llW-3-5-5-1. 
as  applies  to  lubrication  of  the  bolt,  bolt  car- 
rier, and  gas  tube,  be  amended  Insofar  as 
the  amounts  of  oil  or  lubrication  which  are 
required  for  proper  operation.  Three  drops 
of  oil.  one  In  each  bolt  ring  hole,  and  Inter- 
naUy  Into  the  mouth  of  the  gas  tube  are  too 
much.  One  small  drop  of  oil  Is  sufficient  for 
both  bolt  ring  holes.  OU  placed  Internally 
into  the  mouth  of  the  gas  tube  only  spreads 
more  contaminant  Into  the  gas  chamber  area 
of  the  bolt  and  bolt  carrier  and  promotes 
carbon.  An  oUy  patch  wiped  externally 
around  the  gas  tube  mouth  wUl  prevent 
seizing  of  gas.  tube,  and  gas  key. 

b.  The  Air  Force  should  substitute  Drl- 
SUde  lubricant  for  general  purpose  oil. 

ROBERT   li.    HtTFF, 

Msgt.  USAF.  Project  Chief. 

EHIC    J.    NiLSON, 

Capt.,  VSAF.  Chief.  Gunsmith  Division. 
VSAF  Marksmanship  School. 

DZPAKTICXNT  OF  THE  AlB  FORCE, 

Washington.  June  29, 1967. 
Hon.  Crarlbs  E.  Chambxxlain. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mb.  Chaubxelain:  You  recently  re- 
quested a  copy  of  the  USAP  Marksmanship 
School  Test  which  evaluated  the  Drl-SUde 
Lubricant.  Tou  also  asked  If  this  Informa- 
tion could  be  disseminated  to  third  parties. 

Attached  Is  a  copy  of  the  requested  evalua- 
tion. While  we  have  no  objection  to  Its  dis- 
semination to  third  parties,  we  are  concerned 
that  certain  caution  be  observed  and  that 
the  following  cqmments  be  transmitted  with 
this  document. 

The  USAP  Marksmanship  School  evalua- 
tion of  Drl-SUde  considered  only  tt.e  lubri- 
cating properties  and  tendency  toward 
carbon  buUd-up  as  a  resvUt  of  the  use  of 
Drl-SUde  Tests  to  determine  the  corro- 
sion Inlilbltlng  properties  of  Drl-SUde  were 
not  conducted. 

The  USAF  Marksmanship  School  found 
that  Drl-SUde  Is  "slightly  more  desirable 
for  use  than  OU,  General  Purpose.  Special." 
However,  their  recommendation ,  that  Drl- 
SUde  be  substituted  for  general  purpose  oU 


has  not  been  Implemented  for  the  following 
reasons : 

Department  of  the  Army  tests  (USATE- 
COM  Project  No.  8-5-0060-02)  conducted  a 
more  thorough  evaluation  of  weapon  lubri- 
cants and  found  that  MIL-L-46000A  Is  sig- 
nificantly superior  to  Drl-Sllde  In  over-all 
M-16  Al  rifle  functioning  performance  and 
corrosion  resistance. 

Department  of  the  Navy,  Surface  Chem- 
istry Branch,  memorandum,  subject:  Molyb- 
denum Dlsulflde  Lubricant  (Drl-SUde), 
states  that:  "Extreme  caution  should  be  ex- 
ercised In  the  use  of  proprietary  MoSj  ...  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  at  higher  tem- 
peratures or  In  a  moist  environment  It  may 
be  decomposed  to  give  corrosive  sulfur  com- 
pounds. Under  unfavorable  conditions  it 
could  thus  promote  rather  than  prevent 
corrosion  of  firearms." 

Based  upon  all  the  test  data  avaUable,  the 
Air  Force  does  not  contemplate  a  change  to 
the  Technical  Orders  for  M-16  Rlfie  mainte- 
nance to  Include  use  of  Drl-SUde  as  .  a 
lubricant. 

We  hope  this  Information  Is  helpful  to  you. 
If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
call  upon  me. 

Sincerely. 

Richard  L.  Coons, 
Colonel,  USAF,  Chief.  Congressional  In- 
vestigations Div.,  Office  of  Legislative 
Liaison. 

VI.  Exchange  or  Correspondence   Between 

Rep.  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  Chairman  of  the 

House  Armed  Services  CoMMrrrEE  and  the 

Secretart  of  Defense,  Robert  S.  McNamara 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  18,  1967. 
Hon.  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Secretary  :  In  the  course  of  hear- 
ings being  conducted  by  a  special  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  In- 
qiUrlng  into  the  performance  of  the  M-16 
rifle,  a  question  was  raised  concerning  the 
effectiveness  of  a  molybdenum  dlsulflde  base 
lubricant  known  commercially  as  Drl-Sllde. 

On  May  15th,  Dr.  Robert  A.  Brooks,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Army,  testified  that  the 
Army  sees  no  basis  for  purchasing  this  lubri- 
cant because  laboratory  tests,  Just  concluded, 
determined  that: 

"Drl-SUde  Is  Inferior  to  the  current  mlUtary 
lubricants  In  most  of  the  aspects  tested.  In- 
cluding weapons  functioning  with  normal 
and  with  minimum  maintenance  (cleaning 
and  re-lubrlcatlon)  and  special  tests  for  sand, 
dust,  mud,  salt  water,  and  other  severe  en- 
vironmental conditions." 

The  next  day,  Major  General  WllUam  J. 
Van  Ryzin,  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps,  told  the  subcommittee  that  the 
troop  response  was  "enthusiastic"  to  the 
100,000  cans  of  Drl-SUde  which  the  Marine 
Corps  has  been  field  testing  in  Vietnam  and 
that  "General  Walt  has  requested  conUnued 
procurement." 

The  attempt  to  reconcile  these  dlametrl- 
cally  opposed  views  is  made  no  easier  by  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Brooks'  statement  appears  to  be 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  results  of  an 
earUer  Army  test  report  (July,  1966)  which 
contained  the  foUowlng  statement: 

"Drl-SUde  wasiequal  to  W-L-800  (the  cur- 
rent military  lubricant)  for  load  and  friction, 
inferior  as  to  wear  and  corrosion  protection, 
equal  under  firing  of  weapons  during  normal 
and  dusty  cond|tlons,  and  superior  dtiring  a 
sandyenvlronment." 

The  Army's  attitude  towards  this  finding 
was  expressed  by  David  McGlffert,  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  In  a  letter  to  Repre- 
sentative Chamberlain,  dated  July  30.  1966. 
as  foUows: 

"...  In  recognition  of  the  one  superior 
quaUty  demonstrated  by  Drl-SUde,  the  VS. 
Army  in  Vietnam  was  queried  as  to  a  re- 
tiulrement  to  fleld  test  Drl-SUde.  The   re- 
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sponaa  waa  negative.  Basts  fOr  this  rejection 
was  that  there  is  a  satisfactory  standard  gun 
preaerratlve  lubricant  In  the  Inventory,  there 
have  been  no  official  complaints  regarding 
this  oU,  and  that  a  field  evaluation  of  a  prod- 
uct of  this  type  would  not  be  aa  valid  as  a 
scientific  or  laboratory  analysis." 

The  Marine  Corps,  however,  acting  presum- 
ably to  satisfy  Its  requirements,  decided  to 
run  their  own  firing  testa  on  Drl-Sllde  be- 
cause the  Army  fljlng  tests  were  not  "sufB- 
clently  severe  to  demonstrate  the  effect  of  a 
combat  environment."  A  copy  of  the  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  of  the  Marine 
Corpa  tests  report  which  led  to  the  procure- 
ment of  this  type  lubricant.  Is  attached. 

The  essential  Issue  at  stake  here,  then,  ap- 
pears to  be  this:  Given  the  climatic  condi- 
tions of  Vietnam,  is  this  type  lubricant  more 
ellectlTe  in  combat,  where  it  counts,  or  Is  It 
not? 

It  la  Inconceivable  to  me  that  there  could 
be  such  basic  disagreement  between  two 
Berylces  on  a  matter  of  such  importance.  Do 
you  thlnlt  this  matter  could  JDe  resolved  while 
tbla  war  Is  being  fought,  rather  than  wait 
for  Its  conclusion?  It  may  seem  like  a  minor 
matter,  but  It  Isnt  according  to  the  mall  I'm 
receiving. 

Sincerely. 

L.  Mendel  Rivers. 

Chairman. 

Tkb  Secret.iry  or  Defensk, 

Washington,  June  9,  1967. 
Hon.  L.  Mendkl  RrvEsa, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  DC. 

Dkak  Mb.  CH.^niMAN:  This  responds  further 
to  your  letter  of  May  18.  1967  In  regard  to 
the  apparent  conflict  between  Army  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  statements  on  value  of  the  Drl- 
Sllde  lubricant. 

The  £lecret£u-y  of  the  Army  In  his  letter  to 
your  committee  on  20  May  1967  on  the  use  of 
Drl-Sllde  for  the  M16A1  rtfle  Included  an 
Interim  test  report.  Based  upon  the  results 
from  extensive  firing  tests.  It  was  concluded 
that  Drl-Sllde  is  Inferlar  to  current  military 
lubricants:  W-L-800 — present  standard  rifle 
lubricant,  NRL  N4002-51 — a  tropical  lubri- 
cant for  use  with  small  arms,  and  MIL-L- 
46000A — for  speclflc  rapid  fire  weapons.  The 
MII/-L-46000A  lubricant  proved  to  be  signi- 
ficantly superior  to  the  other  military  lubri- 
cants and  the  commercial  Drl-Sllde  for  over- 
all MlSAl  rifle  functioning  performance  and 
corroalon  resistance.  The  Army  shipped  10  - 
000  tubes  of  MILr-I^46000A  lubricant  durlns; 
the  month  of  May  for  use  in  Vietnam.  By  the 
end  of  June  approximately  one  million  tubes 
and/or  containers  will  have  been  shipped  to 
forces  In  SEA. 

Because  of  the  findings  Indicated  in  the 
Army's  interim  test  report,  the  Marine  Corps 
Is  now  testing  and  evaluating  the  MIL-L- 
4aOOOA  lubricant  for  the  M16A1  rifle  In  par- 
ticular and  other  small  arms  In  general.  P*rlor 
to  this  time  the  Marine  Corps,  as  result  of  Its 
Initial  testing,  viewed  Drl-Sllde  as  a  supple- 
mental lubricant  far  certain  environmental 
areas  such  as  Vietnam  even  though  certain 
Inherent  limitations  were  evident. 

Although  this  evaluation  Is  not  completed. 
the  Marine  Corps  findings  to  date  tend  to 
support  the  Army's  results.  Upon  completion 
of  the  Marine  Corps  tests,  a  stand-ird  lubri- 
cant for  the  M16  type  rtfle  will  be  designated 
and  I  will  advise  you  accordingly. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  S.  McNam.\ka. 


PARTNERSHIP  FOR  HEALTH  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  HalpernI  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today  I  Introduced  an  amendment  to 


H_R.  6418,  the  partnership  for  health 
bill  In  order  to  provide  emergency  finan- 
cial assistance  to  public  and  nonprofit 
private  hospitals  which  are  unable  to 
heed  the  urgent  health  needs  of  their 
communities  due  to  a  critical  lack  of 
adequate  facilities  and  services.  The 
amendment  is  identical  with  the  proposal 
offered  by  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York  [Mr.  OttincerI.  who  Is 
to  be  highly  commended  for  his  leader- 
ship in  this  field.  I  am  privileged  to  join 
him  in  this  effort. 

A  1965  survey  by  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  listed  143  hospitals  serv- 
ing 97  communities  in  29  States  as  being 
in  critical  condition.  These  hospitals  are 
dangerously  overcrowded  with  an  aver- 
age annual  occupancy  rate  of  90  percent 
or  more  of  their  capacity  and  with  a 
lack  of  adequate  alternative  facilities  in 
their  communities.  In  addition,  another 
1,289  hospitals  reported  occupancy  rates 
of  between  80  and  90  percent,  substan- 
tially above  the  national  average.  And  It 
should  be  noted  that  this  survey  did  not 
even  concentrate  on  the  heavily  con- 
gested urban  areas.  With  both  the  nor- 
mal increase  in  population  and  the  addi- 
tional pressures  of  expanding  health  pro- 
grams such  as  medicare,  there  are  indi- 
cations of  possible  future  trouble  in  a 
great  many  hospitals.  Also,  physical 
overcrowding  Is  not  the  only  threat. 
Obsolescent  facilities  and  services  can 
produce  the  same  lack  of  adequate  care 
as  overcrowding  and  can  lead  to  the  same 
critical  conditions. 

Dr.  Howard  Brown,  head  of  the  New 
York  City  health  services  administration, 
testified  in  committee  hearings  that  hos- 
pital obsolescence  Is  a  major  problem 
for  New  York  City  and  large  urban  areas 
in  general.  He  cited  emergency  rooms 
and  clinics  that  are  overcrowded  and 
inadequate,  the  lack  of  intensive  care 
units  in  many  hospitals,  and  the  need  for 
modernization  of  X-ray  facilities  and 
laboratories.  The  New  York  City  admin- 
i.'itration  strongly  supports  this  emer- 
gency assistance  as  a  corrective  to  these 
conditions.  New  York  also  faces  a  se- 
rious nursing  shortage.  In  the  city  hospi- 
tals less  than  25  percent  of  the  nur.slng 
positions  are  filled.  One  of  the  major  re- 
cruitment problems  is  the  outdated  and 
antiquated  hcspital  plants.  Dr.  Brown 
looks  to  the  program  offered  in  this  bill 
as  an  aid  in  recruitment. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment,  public 
and  nonprofit  private  hospitals  which 
qualify  as  critical  will  receive  direct 
emergency  grants  for  up  to  two-thirds 
the  cost  of  any  project  designed  to  pro- 
vide necessary  facilities  and  services.  In 
addition,  hospitals  unable  to  .secure  ade- 
quate funds  to  pay  the  last  one-third  of 
the  cost  may  apply  for  a  loan  of  up  to 
90  percent  of  that  one-third  cost.  The 
loans  would  bear  interest  at  2' 2  percent 
and  would  be  repayable  over  a  period  of 
50  years.  The  total  requested  authoriza- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1968,  Is  $58  million.  $40  million  in  grants 
and  $18  million  in  loans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York  metropoli- 
tan region  and  large  urban  areas 
throughout  the  country  are  faced  with 
serious  hospital  crises.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  an  84 -year-old  patient  having  to  wait 


11  hours  in  a  hospital  corridor  for  ad- 
mittance to  the  hospital  and  an  X-ray  of 
a  broken  hip.  Such  an  incident  occurred 
in  New  York  City  not  long  ago.  And,  un- 
fortunately, it  was  not  an  isolated  occur- 
rence but  rather  a  graphic  illustration  of 
the  widespread  problem.  This  bill  pro- 
vides immediate  and  direct  aid  to  allevi- 
ate these  emergency  conditions.  It  would 
enable  the  most  critical  hospitals  to  im- 
prove their  inadequate  facilities  and 
services  to  handle  150,000  new  patients 
each  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  supplement  these  re- 
marks I  would  like  to  include  a  letter 
written  to  my  able  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ottinger],  by  the  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  United  States  responding 
to  queries  posed  by  Mr.  Ottinger,  and 
offering  further  Information  which  I  feel 
contributed  greatly  to  this  legislative  ob- 
jective. I  would  also  like  to  submit  a  most 
significant  editorial  supporting  the  legis- 
lation which  appealed  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  July  7,  1966. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  lu-ge  our  colleagues  to 
support  this  most  commendable  legisla- 
lation  and  trust  It  will  win  overwhelming 
committee  and  House  approval. 
Department    or    Health.    Educa- 
tion,       AND      Welfare,      Pub- 
lic Health  Service, 

Bethesda,  Md.,  July  7, 1967. 
Hon.  Richard  L  Ottinger, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ottinger:  In  response  to  your 
telephone  request  for  further  information 
answering  the  questions  of  your  letter  of 
June  1.  1967,  I  am  sending  you  the  enclosed 
material.  To  make  clear  how  the  answers 
correspond  to  questions  In  your  letter  and 
the  further  questions  raised  by  your  staff, 
I  have  simply  repeated  the  answers  with  the 
additional  information. 

I  hope  this  Is  useful  to  you.  If  there  Is 
anything  further  I  can  do  please  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  ask.  I  very  much  appreciate  your  in- 
terest In  the  problems  of  our  Nation's  hos- 
pitals. 

Sincerely. 

WiLLUM  H.  Stewart, 

Surgeon  General. 

1.  How  many  hospitals  In  the  Nation  are 
presently  overcrowded?  What  percentage  of 
those  .ire  overcrowded  primarily  due  to  In- 
adequate or  antiquated  facilities  and  what 
percentage  due  primarily  to  Improper  use  of 
facilities? 

Speclflc  data  regarding  the  number  of 
"overcrowded"  hospitals  are  not  available.  On 
an  overall  national  b^sls,  nonfederal  short- 
term  general  hospitals  show  an  average  oc- 
cupancy of  76  percent — :in  average  consid- 
erably below  an  "overcrowding"  level.  How- 
ever. Within  communities,  and  even  within 
Individual  hospitals,  overcrowding  does  exist. 
For  example,  one  or  more  hospitals  within 
a  single  community  or  area  m.iy  be  running 
at  a  very  high  occupancy  rate  whereas  other 
hospitals  in  the  same  community  are  run- 
ning at  low  occupancy.  Within  a  single  fa- 
cility, one  or  more  nursing  units  may  be 
overcrowded  whereas  others,  particularly  in 
the  obstetrical  and  pediatric  services,  may 
be  only  partially  utilized. 

The  most  recent  survey  accepted  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  Indicates  that  143  of 
the  Nation's  private  and  nonprofit  hospitals 
may  be  classed  as  critically  overcrowded  since 
they  experience  average  annual  occupancy 
rates  of  90%  or  more  of  reasonable  capacity 
and  since  there  are  not  adequate  alternative 
facilities  available  within  the  communities 
they  serve. 

Another   1289   hospitals  serving   similarly 
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deprived  communities  experience  occupancy 
rates  of  between  SCrc  and  90^0,  substantially 
above  the  national  average.  It  should  be  re- 
alized that  in  order  to  average  out  to  90 7o 
a  hospital  may  experience  actual  occupancy 
in  excess  of  100  Tc  at  certain  times.  Because 
of  the  wide  variety  of  administrative  methods 
and  operating  standards,  it  is  not  possible 
to  set  an  pcceptable  occupancy  rate  that 
leaves  room  to  accommodate  seasonal  and 
other  fluctuations;  however,  any  hospital  ex- 
periencing an  average  annual  occupancy  rate 
of  90  To  or  more  exceeds  the  safe  limit. 

Not  all  of  the  overcrowding  can  be  ascribed 
to  lack  of  adequate  facilities.  In  some  cases, 
improved  administrative  procedures  could 
speed  patient  turnover  and  more  efficient  use 
of  facintles.  In  such  cases,  the  occupancy 
rate  could  be  reduced  without  expanding 
facilities. 

Areawlde  and  community  planning  groups 
are  seriously  concerned  with  this  problem 
and  are  developing  solutions  appropriate  to 
tbelr  local  needs.  Such  solutions  may  take 
a  number  of  different  directions.  The  appro- 
priate one  for  one  community  may  be  to 
stimulate  greater  use  of  the  low  occupancy 
facilities.  In  another  community,  because 
of  the  poor  condition  of  a  low  occupancy 
facility,  the  high  occupancy  facility  may  be 
expanded  and  one  or  more  of  those  with 
low  occupancy  abandoned. 

The  obsolescence  of  a  hospital  Is  not  usual- 
ly directly  related  to  the  factor  of  overcrowd- 
ing. In  fact,  the  converse  Is  more  generally 
the  rule.  The  public  is  to  an  Increasing  de- 
gree demanding  care  In  facilities  they  think 
appropriate  and  to  the  extent  they  have  a 
choice  they  select  the  modern  hospital.  It  Is 
true  of  course  that  quality  care  facilities  may 
be  structurally  or  functionally  obsolete  and 
stlU  run  an  extremely  high  occupancy  rates. 
However,  even  where  the  hospital  Is  not 
physically  overcrowded,  obsolescent  facilities 
and  services  can  produce  the  same  result  as 
overcrowding  by  overtaxing  the  hospital's 
ability  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community. 
2.  How  many  hospitals  are  presently  with- 
out treatment  and  service  facilities  appro- 
priate to  the  needs  of  the  conununlties  they 
service? 

There  is  no  question  that  soq^e  communi- 
ties are  now  deprived  of  some  essential  serv- 
ices or  facilities.  The  survey  released  last 
year  pinpointed  97  communities,  served  by 
143  hospitals,  that  were  critically  short  of 
one  essential:  bed  space.  However,  this  was 
only  07ie  survey  dealing  only  with  one 
problem. 

We  are  aware  of  certain  keyj5roblem  areas, 
but  there  has  not  been  comprenenslve  survey 
of  facilities  and  there  Is  consequently  no 
accurate  gauge  of  how  many  hospitals  lack 
facilities  appropriate  to  the  noeds  of  the 
communities  they  serve. 

Speclflc  reports  from  hospitals  and  some 
areawlde  planning  agencies  show  the  need 
for  expansion  or  addition  of  certain  services 
within  a  given  community  or  area.  Because 
of  the  scattered  nature  of  such  Information 
at  this  time,  the  data  have  not  been  com- 
piled on  a  national  basis.  Vastly  differing 
circumstances  and  requirements  of  Indi- 
vidual communities  would  make  a  national 
summary  of  available  statistics  highly  un- 
reliable and  misleading,  rather  than  helpful 
as  a  planning  tool.  For  example,  one  com- 
munity may  find  It  desirable  to  provide  care 
for  certain  chronic  diseases  through  a  home 
care  program,  which  I  s  not  based  In  a 
hospital,  whereas  another  community  with 
the  same  essential  problem  may  find  It  de- 
sirable to  provide  such  service  In  a  nursing 
home  or  in  some  Instances  from  the  out- 
patient department  of  the  hospital.  Other 
communities  may  plan  to  provide  care  for 
such  patients  In  a  general  hospital  even 
though  such  action  results  In  higher  costs 
to  the  patient  and  to  the  community  In 
general. 
Determining  the  needs  of  a  community  or 


area  for  health  service  facilities  and  services 
Is  the  most  serious  and  dlfficvUt  problem  In 
the  health  field  today. 

Individual  hospitals  and  health  service 
facilities  are  unlikely  to  have  the  resources 
to  take  the  kind  of  broad  assessment  of  total 
community  needs  and  alternative  facilities 
that  may  be  available.  In  their  Individual 
planning  and  programming  efforts,  they  may 
In  some  Instances  undertake  diagnostic  or 
treatment  procedures  or  services  which  they 
are  not  staffed  or  equipped  to  provide  and 
the  result  may  be  expensive  and  Ineffective 
duplication  of  services. 

For  this  reason,  the  Public  Health  Service 
has  given  a  high  priority  to  the  activation 
of  support  of  areawlde  planning  agencies, 
working  In  cooperation  with  State  agencies, 
which  have  as  their  primary  purpose  the 
establishment  of  service,  bed,  and  facility 
needs  of  communities  and  hospitals  within 
a  given  area.  The  Public  Health  Service  also 
provides  technical  assistance  to  and  support 
of  HUl-Burton  State  agencies  In  an  effort 
to  Improve  the  planning  process. 

The  Public  Health  Service  does  not  now 
have  the  authority  that  would  be  needed  to 
compile  and  maintain  a  truly  meaningful 
evaluation  of  the  Inadequacies  of  facilities  or 
services  available  to  speclflc  communities. 

3.  How  many  hospitals  need  renovation 
and/or  modernization? 

HlU-Burton  State  agencies  report  that 
3,327  of  the  6,716  existing  general  hospitals 
have  272.000  beds  which  are  functionally  or 
structurally  obsolete  and  In  need  of  moderni- 
zation or  replacement.  These  272,000  beds 
represent  more  than  one-third  of  all  exist- 
ing general  short-term  beds  In  the  country. 
All  told,  some  70.000  beds  require  complete 
replacement;  the  balance  require  moderniza- 
tion to  correct  structural  or  functional  de- 
ficiencies of  the  physical  plant. 

This  does  not  automatically  mean,  how- 
ever, that  replacement  or  modernization  of 
the  beds  Is  the  only  answer  or  even  the  best 
answer.  Development  of  alternative  care  fa- 
cilities, earlier  preventive  treatment,  In- 
creased and  more  readily  available  outpa- 
tient services — all  of  these  may  offer  a  better 
solution  to  a  given  hospital's  problems.  In 
addition,  we  are  convinced  that  Improved 
hospital  operations — Including  the  use  of 
automated  systems.  Improved  administrative 
and  treatment  techniques,  and  better  phys- 
ical planning  and  utilization  may  greatly 
offset  the  need  for  support  of  a  greatly  in- 
creased effort  In  health  services  research  and 
development,  consistent  with  the  President's 
Intentions  to  establish  a  National  Center  for 
Health  Services  Research  and  Development. 
By  making  the  results  of  such  research 
available  to  hospitals,  health  service  facili- 
ties, and  local.  State  and  regional  planning 
groups,  the  Public  Health  Service  can  make 
great  strides  In  helping  those  hospitals  with 
adequate  funding  Improve  and  modernize 
their  facilities  and  services.  However,  the 
Public  Health  Service  does  not  now  have  the 
authority  to  offer  direct  assistance  to  hos- 
pitals that  lack  the  financial  resources  to 
apply  the  results  of  the  research  to  their  op- 
erations. 

4.  What  Is  the  moot  critical  need  facing 
hospitals  In  general — staffllng,  better  admin- 
istrative methods,  wider  use  of  alternative 
care  resources  or  what? 

As  the  question  Indicates,  hospitals  are 
faced  with  multiple  problems  and  because 
of  the  significance  of  efficient  hospital  opera- 
tion to  total  health  care,  the  approach  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  has  been  compre- 
hensive In  attempting  to  solve  such  prob- 
lems. 

Staffing  of  professional  and  technical  posi- 
tions In  hospitals  U  a  continuing  problem. 
Training  programe  geared  to  the  attraction 
of  promising  persons  Into  the  health  field  are 
operated  by  the  Public  Health  Service,  and 
In  addition,  grant  programs  for  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  to  train  health  professionals, 


technicians  and  technologists  have  been  In 
operation  for  the  past  few  years. 

The  application  of  better  administrative 
methods.  Including  automated  techniques 
and  systems,  to  hospital  operations  has  been 
a  primary  goal  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
for  several  years.  The  Public  Health  Service 
has  supported  to  the  extent  the  CJongress 
has  made  funds  available  research,  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  projects  which  hold 
promise  of  Improving  administrative  and  op- 
erational methods  employed  by  hospitals.  We 
believe  a  substantial  Increase  In  such  re- 
search Is  required,  and  legislation  recom- 
mended by  President  Johnson  and  now  pend- 
ing In  Congress  would  authorize  a  much  ex- 
panded research  and  development  program  In 
the  whole  field  concerned  with  delivery  of 
personal   health   service. 

The  use  of  alternative  care  services  and 
facilities  Is  not  only  of  real  significance,  but 
Is  essential  In,  delivering  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical comprehensive  health  care.  Many 
patients  occupying  exjwnslve  acute  general 
hospital  beds  could  be  given  adequate  care 
In  long-term  care  beds  which  axe  more  eco- 
nomical to  construct  and  operate.  Similarly, 
some  patients  could  receive  adequate  care 
on  an  outpatient  basis  rather  than  being 
admitted  to  an  expensive  acute  general  bed. 
Better  planning  of  services  for  communities 
and  areas  and  a  more  sophisticated  approach 
by  physicians  to  the  economical  utUlzation 
of  aU  community  health  facilities  are  some 
of  the  factors  which  will  contribute  to  Im- 
provement of  this  situation.  The  pending 
conference  on  rising  medical  costs  to  be  held 
June  27  and  28,  1967,  will  address  Itself  In 
part  of  this  problem. 

However,  as  we  have  pointed  out  before, 
the  effective  application  of  the  results  of 
Public  Health  Service  studies  depends.  In 
part,  upon  the  availability  to  the  hospital 
of  adequate  financial  resources.  The  Public 
Health  Service  now  has  no  authority  to 
render  direct  assistance  to  Individual  hos- 
pitals or  communities  that  may  be  facing 
emergency  situations  with  Inadequate  fi- 
nancial resources. 

5.  What  Is  the  role  of  the  hospital  In  a 
total  community  medical  program?  Is  the 
hospital  as  we  know  It  becoming  less  Im- 
portant or  perhaps  less  efficient  than  alterna- 
tive health  care  systems  or  Is  It  becoming 
more  Important  as  the  "core"  facility  In  a 
balanced  network  of  community  medical 
services? 

In  most  communities  the  hospital  has  be- 
come or  Is  becoming  the  focal  point  or  core 
unit  for  comprehensive  health  services. 
Despite  Its  many  shortcomings,  the  hospital 
Is  a  more  efficient  health  care  tmlt  than 
alternative  care  facilities,  and  as  the  primary 
facility  through  which  health^ervices  are 
provided  Its  Importance.  slgnlBcance,  and 
Influence  In  health  care  matters  within 
communities  will  continue  to  grow. 

It  Is  quite  possible  that  hospitals  and 
health  facilities  serving  some  communities 
may  not  have  had  the  financial  resources  to 
keep  pace  with  this  changing  pattern  of 
community  use  and,  consequently,  some 
communities  may  not  have  available  the  full 
and  necessary  range  of  health  services.  This 
was  Indicated  In  the  survey  of  hospitals 
referred  to  earlier. 

6.  What  resources  does  the  Public  Health 
Service  have  for  helping  hospitals  to  Improve 
their  services? 

A  wide  variety  of  resources  are  provided 
by  the  Public  Health  Service  for  helping  hos- 
pitals to  Improve  their  services.  Extramural 
and  Intramural  research  programs  pertaining 
to  the  design,  organization,  and  operation 
of  hospitals  are  operated  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  as  well  as  a  program  aimed 
at  stimulating  experimentation  and  Innova- 
tive design  and  construction.  In  addition, 
professional  and  technical  staff  are  available 
to  provide  consultation  and  Informational 
assistance  to  hospitals  In  many  areas  of  hoa- 
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pltal  operation.  Moreover,  a  highly  com- 
petent staff  of  architects  Bind  engineers  Is 
available  to  provide  assistance  regarding  the 
dealgn  and  functional  layout  of  new  hospitals 
or  the  expansion,  replacement,  or  moderni- 
sation of  existing  facilities.  Also,  the  Public 
He*ltb  Service  operates  grant  programs  to 
aaalst  in  the  construction  of  facilities  to  train 
pbyalclans,  nurses,  dentists,  pharmacists,  and 
Other  typea  of  professional,  technical  emd 
paramedical  personnel  essential  to  hospital 
operation.  The  Public  Health  Service  also 
operates  programs  geared  to  attracting 
promising  persons  in  the  health  field  and 
thus  Increasing  the  availability  of  trained 
professional  and  technical  health  personnel. 
Finally,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  sub- 
stantial contributions  from  the  basic  re- 
search programs  on  specific  diseases  as  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

The  Public  Health  Service  does  not  now 
bave  authority  to  provide  any  direct  finan- 
cial assistance  to  hospitals  In  implementing 
Improvement  programs. 

7.  What  are  the  limitations  on  your  re- 
sources for  assisting  hospitals? 

The  resources  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
for  assisting  hospitals  are  appropriate  and 
adequate,  within  the  limits  of  present  .lu- 
thorlty  and  funding.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever. It  should  be  recognized  that  most  health 
professionals  are  in  short  supply  and  some 
dlfllcultles  are  encountered  In  recruiting  ex- 
perienced staff  to  deliver  technical  assistance 
and  consultation  regarding  such  matters  as 
hospital  operations,  health  facility  planning. 
and  health  service  and  facility  research,  par- 
ticularly at  salary  levels  available  for  Civil 
Service  employees. 

The  Public  Health  Service  does  not  have 
authority  for  direct  emergency  financial  as- 
sistance to  hospitals  or  health  factMtles.  even 
If  they  are  In  critical  condition. 

8.  Are  the  existing  mechanisms  for  plan- 
ning and  funding  for  hospital  services  flexi- 
ble and  responsive  enough  to  meet  the 
changes  In  patient  population  brought  about 
by  suburban  trrowth  and  the  dramatic 
changes  In  population  In  our  central  cities? 

Because  certain  provisions  In  the  existing 
medxanlsm  for  planning  and  funding  of  hos- 
pital construction  projects  do  not  appear  to 
be  responsive,  the  President  In  his  Health 
Message  of  February  28.  1967.  Informed  the 
Congress  that  a  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Health  Pactlltiea  would  be  appointed 
to  study  our  needs  for  the  total  system  of 
health  facilities,  and  to  consider  the  future 
and  possible  redirection  of  the  Hill-Burton 
program.  For  example,  the  present  formula 
structxire  of  the  Hill-Burton  legislation  prob- 
ably would  have  to  be  modified  to  make  a 
substantial  Impact  on  the  tremendous  back- 
log of  hospital  modernization  needs,  par- 
ticularly the  needs  of  the  quality  care  hos- 
pitals located  In  our  more  urban  centers  of 
population.  Such  problems  as  this  together 
with  others  which  may  not  be  responsive  to 
current  problems  will  be  the  subject  of  In- 
tensive study  by  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission to  be  appointed  by  the  President. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  July  7.  1967] 
Help  roa  HosprrALS 
There  Is  a  tremendous  pent-up  need  for 
beds  In  hospitals  and  nursing  homes — and 
for  modernization  of  these  essential  health 
faculties.  All  over  the  country — and  not  least 
by  any  means  In  the  District  of  Columbia — 
desperately  needed  health  care  la  being  de- 
nied or  delayed  because  of  the  Inadequacy 
of  existing  Institutions.  To  meet  this  need 
on  an  emergency  basis.  Congressman  Rich- 
ard Ottlnger  of  New  York  has  proposed  a 
modest  program  of  direct  Federal  gprants  and 
loans  to  hospitals  in  critical  condition  and 
In  critical  situations.  His  bill  would  enable 
I4S  hospitals  serving  97  communities  to  add 
fmcllttles  enabling  them  to  serve  150,000  new 
patients. 


The  proposal  deserves  bipartisan  support 
and  prompt  enactment  when  it  comes  be- 
fore the  House  tals  week.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  recognized  for  what  it  really  is — 
an  emergency  measure  designed  to  arrest  or 
ameliorate  a  steadily  worsening  situation 
which  calls  for  really  radical  remedleb.  Dur- 
ing the  20  years  since  it  was  enacted,  the 
Hlll-Burlon  Act  haa  puured  some  $2  6  bil- 
lion into  expansion  of  health  facilities  Nev- 
ertheless, In  1965  the  Hill-Burtou  sUte  agen- 
cies reported  a  need  for  66.500  new  bed.s  In 
1966;  only  36,328  new  beds  were  added  In 
th  tt  ye.ir-  .md  only  3.195  of  these  from  Hill- 
Burton  funds. 

Tlie  fact  Is  that  progress  In  medical  science 
has  far  outpaced  the  orgaalzailon  of  niedlcal 
care.  And  Medicare,  of  course,  has  dramati- 
cally enlarged  the  number  tf  those  needing 
and  seeking  attention  The  cost  of  ho.tpl- 
tallzation  has  skyrnckeied-ln  no  small  de- 
gree. It  mu':t  bo  acknowledged,  because  <<( 
Inetllclency  In  hospital  adm.nlstration  and 
because  of  a  lack  of  inventiveness  in  patient 
care.  Long-range  solution  of  the  problem 
will  require  new  approaches — perhaps  in  the 
form  of  greater  reliance  on  group  practice 
more  emphasis  on  preventive  medicine,  in- 
creased out-patient  care  and  the  develop- 
ment of  places  other  than  hosptt.Us  for  the 
care  of  convalescents.  Representative  Oltl.i- 
ger's  propt:>saI  Is  Intended,  as  he  ohserved, 
to  "meet  the  emergency  need  without  Inter- 
fering with  long-range  planning  and  without 
embarking  on  a  major  !ong-rance  funding 
program."  We  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 


PLAN  FOR  THE  REORGANIZATION 
OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OP  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBDV 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown),  is  recog- 
nized for  40  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Congress  has  been  asked  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  approve  his  Reorganization  Plan 
No  3  for  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  In  fact,  if  the  Congress  does 
not  act  to  set  aside  the  President's  pro- 
posal, it  will  become  law  on  August  10.  a 
matter  of  3  weeks  from  today. 

Two  different  committees  of  the  House 
have  been  giving  careful  consideration 
to  the  merits  and  faults  of  that  un- 
amendable  reorganization  plan.  The  re- 
sult has  been,  in  my  view,  a  general  dis- 
appointment and  disenchantment  with 
the  White  House  proposal.  And  yet.  I 
have  heard  or  read  of  no  really  positive, 
constructive  alternative  to  the  plan  that 
would  better  satisfy  the  Congress  and 
the  people  of  the  District.  As  a  result,  I 
have  felt  certain  that  there  must  be  a 
better  way  than  the  President's  plan  to 
serve  the  needs  for  good  government  In 
this  Federal  city.  I  am,  therefore,  intro- 
ducing such  a  proposal  today. 

As  a  member  of  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee,  I  have  listened  to  a 
number  of  witnesses  testify  from  various 
and  divergent  points  of  view.  There  was 
some  praise  of  the  President's  plan  in 
that  testimony.  But  a  good  deal  of  the 
praise  seemed  to  be  politically  motivated 
or,  perhaps,  politically  obligated.  There 
was  some  out  and  out  criticism  of  the 
plan  which  seemed  to  arise  from  dis- 
appointment that  it  does  not  meet  the 
needs  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
cannot  be  amended  to  do  so.  But  mostly, 
there  was  conjecture,  confusion,  and  con- 
tradiction In  testimony,  which  claimed 
that  the  President's  plan  is  everj'thlng 


from    municipal    reform    legislation   to 
home  rule. 

I  think  it  has  become  abundantly 
clear  in  testimony  before  both  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  that  the 
problem  with  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  become  as  much 
White  House  domination  as  any  other 
problem.  Tnis  domination  over  the  three 
Commissioners  has  been  growing  in  re- 
cent years.  The  White  House  plan  will 
only  increa.se  the  domination  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  the  President — or 
rather  by  some  anonymous  White  House 
aide  because  our  Nation's  Chief  Execu- 
tive IS  obviously  too  busy  with  other  af- 
fairs of  state — or  should  be — to  concern 
him.self  with  the  details  of  running  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Tlie  White  House  plan  does  not  pro- 
vide for  the  basic  legitimate  requirements 
of  the  government  of  a  city  of  800,000 
people.  These  requirements  should  in- 
clude responsiveness  to  the  citizenry,  de- 
ci.slvene.ss.  and  efficiency. 

The  President's  plan  calls  for  an  11- 
man  government — one  full-time  Com- 
missioner, nine  pari-tim.e  members  of 
Couiicil.  and  a  permanent  administra- 
tive assistant  to  the  Commissioner — all 
of  whom  are  named  by  the  President 
This  is  certainly  not  home  rule.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  White  House  would 
not  even  require  the  Commi.«sioner  and 
his  admini-strative  assistant  to  be  resi- 
dents of  Washington.  But  the  President's 
plan  is  enough  of  a  new  departure  in  the 
government  of  the  District  that  it  may 
even  put  oCf  home  rule  because  the  Con- 
gress will  almost  surely  defer  further 
changes  to  see  how  the  new  administra- 
tive system  is  going  to  work. 

But  I  do  not  feel  there  is  much  like- 
lihood that  it  will  work.  Legi-slative  and 
rulemaking  responsibilities  are  shared  by 
the  Commissioner,  the  Council,  and  the 
assistant  to  the  Commissioner  who.  in 
turn,  shares  administrative  responsibili- 
ties with  the  Commissioner.  The  degree 
of  authority  each  has  in  the  internal 
workings  of  the  District  is  ill  defined. 
The  single  Commissioner  is  given  certain 
opportunities  for  reorganizing  the  Dis- 
trict government,  but  apparently  has  no 
power  to  remove  his  a.s.sistant.  The  Coun- 
cil is  required  to  approve  the  budset  sub- 
mitted by  the  Commissioner,  but  if  it 
changes  or  disapproves  any  part  of  it,  the 
Commissioner  can  veto  such  changes  or 
disapproval,  just  as  the  Commissioner 
can  veto  Council  legislation  or  regula- 
tions. 

Since  the  Commissioner  and  his  ad- 
ministrative assistant  would  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President,  it  Is  unlikely 
either  of  them  would  risk  incurring  his 
displeasure  in  order  to  represent  the  in- 
terest of  the  residents  of  the  city.  And 
the  congressional  representatives  of 
other  citizens  of  our  Nation  who  have  an 
Interest  In  their  country's  Capital  com- 
munity would  have  even  less  of  a  voice. 

As  If  this  were  not  sufficient  control  of 
the  Washington  government,  however, 
the  President's  plan  continues  to  segre- 
gate important  community  agencies  from 
the  chain  of  command  of  city  adminis- 
tration. Such  agencies  have  compounded 
the  problems  of  government  in  Wash- 
ington for  years  because  many  of  them 
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are  not  responsive  to  the  citizens  of  the 
city  or  to  their  municipal  government. 

The  President's  reorganization  plan  for 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  all  too  typical  of  reforms  ema- 
nating from  the  White  House  in  recent 
years.  It  merely  concentrates  power  at 
1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue  without  ad- 
di-essing  itself  to  the  real  problems.  Even 
civil  service  tenure  of  many  District  em- 
ployees is  not  guaranteed  under  the  Pres- 
ident's plan,  which,  by  the  method  of  Its 
presentation,  is  not  amendable. 

I  recite  this  analysis  of  the  President's 
plan  only  because  I  had  hoped,  prior  to 
studying  it.  that  I  could  support  a  District 
government  plan  introduced  under  the 
reverse  legislative  procedure  of  the  1949 
Hoover  Commission  reorganization  law. 
Alona;  with  many  others,  I  had  come  to 
feel  that  needed  changes  in  the  District 
government  could  not  be  made  through 
initiation  in  the  House  District  Commit- 
tee. Such  improvements  have  not  been 
forthcoming  from  the  Federal  adminls- 
tratioil  or  the  District  Commissioners  in 
recent  years,  during  which  time  the  Dis- 
trict Committee  of  Congress  has  more 
and  more  been  relieved  of  its  respon- 
sibilities by  the  White  House. 

I  may  have  somewhat  more  deeply 
rooted  interest  in  our  Nation's  Capital 
than  the  average  Member  of  Congress 
since  I  moved  to  the  city  in  1939  when  I 
was  11  years  old  and  have  had  fsunily 
connections  here  ever  since.  I  graduated 
from  Western  High  School  and  have 
many  fond  memories  of  a  carefree  youth 
in  an  innocent  community  which  has  re- 
cently deteriorated  in  some  startling 
ways.  During  this  period  of  decline,  no 
very  constructive  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  city's  governmental  organi- 
zation. It  occurs  to  me  that  the  Congress 
and  the  District  Committee  in  the  last  30 
years  of  rapid  change  might  have  done  a 
little  better.  Certainly  the  Commissioners 
should  have  been  able  to  make  some  re- 
organization recommendations.  Instead, 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  become  a  Victorian  monstrosity 
made  more  monstrous  by  the  addition  of 
a  little  modem  paint  here  and  there. 

But  if  the  President's  plan  has  accom- 
plished nothing  else,  it  has  obliged  the 
Congress,  and  particularly  the  District 
and  Government  Operations  Committees 
to  take  a  serious  look  at  the  government 
of  our  Nation's  Capital.  The  District 
Committee  has  had  to  take  such  a  look 
if  only  in  the  hope  of  saving  its  Juris- 
diction over  the  question  of  govern- 
mental reorganization. 

In  the  last  few  weeks  of  hearings,  it 
has  become  apparent  that  few  in  the 
Congress  are  fully  satisfied  with  the 
President's  plan,  whether  amendable  or 
not.  But  the  District  Committee  has 
seemed  to  be  groping  toward  some  of  the 
concepts  which  are  presented  in  legis- 
lative form  in  my  bill.  I  have  tried  to 
distill  in  this  legislation  some  of  the 
points  brought  out  in  testimony  before 
my  subcommittee  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  and  in  the  testi- 
mony before  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee. 

My  plan  is  an  effort  to  give  the  city  of 
Washington  a  measure  of  home  rule  and 
a  more  effective  structure  of  government 
while  continuing  to  reflect  the  special 


interest  of  the  Congress  and  the  White 
House  in  the  government  of  this  city. 

It  retains  the  three-commissioner 
board  as  a  policymaking  body,  but  it  gives 
them  a  greater  degree  of  independence 
by  providing  a  voice  for  the  people 
through  the  direct  election  by  District 
voters  of  one  of  the  Commissioners.  The 
interest  of  the  Federal  Government  will 
continue  to  be  reflected  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  other  District  residents  as 
Commissioners  by  the  President,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  All 
of  the  Commissioners  must  be  residents 
of  the  District,  and  they  serve  for  stag- 
gered, 3-year  terms,  rather  than  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President. 

While  the  specialized  Engineer  Com- 
missioner is  eliminated,  the  President  is 
permitted  to  designate  three  officers  from 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  assist  the 
Commissioners  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties. 

Central  responsibility  is  provided  for 
by  giving  the  President  power  to  appoint 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Com- 
missioners. But  more  significantly  the 
plan  calls  for  the  Commissioners  to  name 
a  professional  Managing  Director  for  the 
administration  of  the  government  of  the 
city  of  Washington.  He  will  have  three 
deputies  in  charge  of  program  develop- 
ment, general  administration,  and  op- 
erations review.  This  professional  city 
manager  has  the  authority  to  appoint  the 
heads  of  departments  and  agencies  with 
the  approval  of  the  Commissioner  Board. 
Extremely  significant  In  my  proposed 
legislation  is  the  fact  that  to  the  District 
Commissioners  and  the  city  manager  are 
given  much  closer  ties  and,  in  some  cases, 
control  over  the  various  commissions, 
boards,  and  authorities  which  are  now 
part  of  the  superstructure  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government.  The  Com- 
missioners are  also  given  the  authority  to 
reorganize  the  details  of  the  city's  gov- 
emm'jnt  by  being  impowered  to  abolish 
and  create  offices. 

My  legislation  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  elective  procedures  in  the 
District  which  will  make  possible  the 
election  of  the  one  Commissioner,  a  non- 
voting delegate  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  District  who 
would  be  assigned  to  the  House  District 
Committee,  and  all  15  members  of  the 
District  School  Board  who  would  be 
elected  from  wards  established  within 
the  city.  The  School  Board  would  be  in- 
dependent. It  is  my  personal  feeling  that 
such  representation  In  Congress  from 
the  District  Is  a  temporary  expedient, 
until  such  time  as  a  constitutional 
amendment  can  be  passed  providing  full 
voting  representation  In  Congress  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Several  such  pro- 
posals already  repose  In  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  do  not  come  imder 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  my  legislative  proposal. 


AIR  SAFETY  AND  THE  HENDERSON- 
VTT.T.Ti:  MIDAIR  COIiLISION 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
they  said  It  looked  like  a  ball  of  fire  faU- 
Ing  out  of  the  sky.  and  bodies  dropped  to 
earth  like  confetti.  At  Washington  Na- 


tional Airport,  friends  and  relatives 
waited  in  vain  for  a  plane  that  did  not 
arrive. 

It  has  happened  again,  just  as  I  sadly 
predicted  it  probably  would.  We  have 
learned  of  another  midair  collision,  this 
time  with  78  passengers  and  crew  on- 
board one  of  the  planes.  There  were  no 
survivors. 

Just  a  little  over  3  months  ago,  on 
April  11,  I  stood  in  the  well  of  the  House 
and  pleaded  for  congressional  action. 
Action  that  might,  in  some  way,  help 
eliminate  the  tragic  and  senseless  reoc- 
currence of  midair  plane  collisions. 

When  I  last  spoke  on  the  need  for 
study  of  the  tools  and  technologies  re- 
quired for  air  safety,  the  news  of  a  plane 
losing  a  propeller  and  crashing  over 
Ohio,  the  news  of  a  midair  collision  near 
my  home  in  Urbana,  Ohio,  and  the  news 
of  a  jet  on  a  training  flight  falling  into 
New  Orleans  were  still  very  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  most  Americans. 

At  that  time  I  wished  out  loud  that 
those  who  had  suffered  a  vei-y  personal 
loss  could  be  assured  that  we.  in  Con- 
gress, would  do  everything  humanly  pos- 
sible to  avoid  an  echo  of  those  grinding, 
explosive  crashes.  I  had  hoped  that  the 
deaths  of  26  people  at  Urbana  and  the 
yoimg  high  school  girls  from  Juda,  Wis., 
would  have  served  as  a  call  to  action. 

If  we  have  tended  to  forget,  the  echo 
of  today's  catastrophe  must  certainly  re- 
mind us. 

I  wonder  how  many  reminders  we  need. 
I  wonder  how  many  airline  passengers 
have  to  die  before  we  decide  to  really  dig 
into  the  problem, 

I  am  aware  that  the  business  of  the 
House  and  its  committees  must  be  sched- 
uled and  conducted  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner. I  would  not  argue  with  that  system. 
And  I  know,  too,  that  the  heavy  agenda 
of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  may  have  pre- 
cluded hearings  on  air  safety  from  being 
scheduled.  Under  normal  circumstances, 
deferring  consideration  would  be  legiti- 
mate and  acceptable. 

But  78  lifeless  bodies  scattered  along 
the  side  of  a  North  Carolina  highway  is 
not  my  idea  of  normal  circumstances. 

These  are  not  normal  circumstances, 
and  tljey  never  will  be  until  we  are  able 
to  diminish  the  risk  of  airplane  accidents 
and  the  thousands  of  deaths  attributable 
to  them. 

Unusual  challenges  demand  unusual 
responses.  And  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  the  challenges  in  the  de- 
velopment of  an  adequate  air  safety  pro- 
gram are  many.  Some  ar^  obvious. 
Some  are  as  yet  undefined. 

I  believe  the  House  and  its  committees 
should  be  prepared  to  respond  to  the 
challenge.  And,  if  that  means  scheduling 
evening  or  Saturday  meetings,  I,  for  one, 
would  be  willing  and  eager  to  agree.  I 
suspect  that  others  among  us  would 
concur. 

In  my  earlier  call  for  action,  I  did  not 
attempt  to  hide  the  selfish  interest  of 
any  of  us  in  working  toward  air  safety. 
Most  of  us  fly  frequently  and  there  are 
pilots  among  us.  I  even  suggested  that  the 
possibility  of  a  national  leader  being  lost 
to  us  through  an  air  crash  was  not  far- 
fetched. 
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Unfortunately  and  sadly,  this  has  come 
to  pass  with  the  death  today  of  the  man 
who.  In  2  weeks,  would  have  become  this 
country's  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

I  shudder  to  think  of  that  jetliner  ex- 
ploding and  disintegrating  today  In  the 
neighborhood  of  two  boys  camps, 
Jammed  with  kids  who  were  protected  by 
nothing  more  than  kind  fate  and  the 
CSood  Lord. 

•  Mr.  Speaker,  I  renew  my  call  to  Chair- 
man Harley  ST.^ccERS  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee; I  plead  with  the  leaders  of  the 
House  to  schedule  hearings  on  air  safety. 
Then,  and  only  then,  may  we  rest  with 
the  satisfaction  that  we  have  done  our 
best  to  help  avoid  the  tragic  circum- 
stances that  took  place  today  near  Hen- 
derson ville,  N.C. 


THE  CAPTIVE  NATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr  WacgonnerI 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
appears  the  spirit  of  Gla.'^sboro  Is  still 
with  us;  or  at  least,  some  of  the  Russian 
visitors  are.  In  fact,  they  appear  to  have 
taken  up  permanent  residence  at  the 
Washington  Past,  The  Post,  which  has 
always  seemed  to  pride  itself  in  being  out 
of  touch  with  the  thoughts  of  most 
Americans,  has  now  started  echoing 
Moscow  dowri  to  a  '  t." 

The  occasion  of  this  paper's  latest 
swing  to  the  left  is  Captive  Nations 
Week,  an  annual  reminder  that  millions 
of  people  still  remain  enslaved  through- 
out the  world  as  a  result  of  Communist 
aggression.  The  United  States  is  commit- 
ted to  the  eventual  freeing  of  these  peo- 
ple, as  has  been  stated  by  Congress  and 
given  at  least  lip  .service  by  three  Presi- 
dents. But  the  te.xt  of  the  Post  editorial 
on  Captive  Nations  Week  is  straight 
from  the  Kremlin.  The  tone  is,  as  always 
with  the  Post,  petty,  childish,  and  spite- 
ful. This  paper  must  be  wonderful,  in- 
deed, to  be  above  such  small  things  as 
loyalty,  and  moral  commitments,  and 
compassion  for  millions  of  people  who 
are  enslaved  by  their  Communist  con- 
querors. They  call  the  Communists 
wicked  in  jest.  Maybe  their  resident  sym- 
pathizer does  not  appear  wicked  to  them. 
But,  of  course,  they  have  not  seen  their 
land,  their  family,  their  religion,  and 
their  country  brutally  subjugated  by  a 
foreign  invader.  They  have  not  seen  it 
yet.  Perhaps  they  are  impatient. 

Some  people  are  not  so  omniscient  as 
to  be  able  to  dismiss  with  a  smile  and  a 
shrug  one  of  the  great  tragedies  of  our 
time.  They  see  something  wrong  in  Hun- 
gary, and  Poland,  and  Tibet,  and  Cuba. 
and  know  that  our  Nation  is  committed 
to  the  Idea  of  freedom  for  all  men.  They 
know  that  the  US.  Congress  has  stated 
as  a  matter  of  public  policy  that  the 
American  people  support  the  return  of 
these  and  all  other  captive  nations  to 
their  own  citizens.  I  would  like  to  insert 
In  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  July 
7,  1967.  Shreveport  Times,  a  paper  that 
has  honor.  This  piece  of  writing  reflects 
the  thoughts  and  sympathies  of  the  vast 


majority  of  the  American  people,  while 
the  Post  editorial  reflects  the  opinion  of 
the  Russian  Embassy. 

[From  ttie  Shreveport   (La.)    Times,  July  7. 

1967] 

The  C.^P^VE  Nations 

Since  1959,  when  the  House  and  Senate 
unanimously  voted  for  a  resolution  making 
a  speclflc  week  In  July  a  time  for  the  VJ6. 
to  freshly  pledge  Itself  to  the  cau.se  of  peo- 
ple under  Communist  dictatorship,  farlous 
administrations  have  proi^resslvely  jdown- 
graded  this  commitment  to  the  Captive  Na- 
tions. 

The  tone  and  tenor  of  the  original  resolu- 
tion was  clear.  In  It.  Congress  took  a  firm 
stand  against  conciliation  of  or  ■'p>eaceful 
coexistence"  arrangements  with  Moscow,  or 
Its  satellite  regimes  in  Eastern  Europe  or 
elsewhere,  until  the  peoples  of  these  Red- 
ruled  regions  regained  "their  freedom  and 
independence." 

But  this  congressional  declaration  of  In- 
tent, as  strong  as  the  Gulf  i>f  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion that  stated  our  dett-rmlnation  to  resuit 
Communist  aggression  In  Vietnam,  never  be- 
came a  basis  of  policy.  Instead,  the  adminis- 
trations of  the  late  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Johnson  have  gone  In  the  opposite 
direction — toward  accommodation  with 
Moscow  and  at  least  de  facto  reeo(?nltlon  of 
Its  puppet  regimes  In  Eiistern   Europe. 

Captive  Nations  Week  Itself  has  obviously 
been  regarded  as  a  hard  duty  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  Declarations  from  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  marking  the  week 
have  been  so  wo.ik.  so  devoid  of  spirit  and 
intent,  as  to  be  embarrassing  In  eight  short 
years.  Captive  Natl'ins  Week  has  cume  to  be 
regarded.  In  the  highest  positions  of  govern- 
ment In  this  country,  as  an  outmoded  In- 
trusion Into  the  foreign  polk-y  prerogatives 
of  the  executive  branch. 

Yet.  as  we  approach  the  eighth  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week,  there  can  be  found 
no  real  reason  to  discard  the  or!k;lnal  touph 
language  of  the  resolution  which  stated  that 
"enslavement  of  a  substantial  part  of  the 
worlds  population  by  Communist  imperial- 
ism makes  a  mockery  of  the  idea  of  peaceful 
CO  existence  between  nations."  Pointedly  the 
resolution  notes  that  these  "submerged  na- 
tions" look  to  America  "for  leadership  in 
bringing  about  their  liberation  and  Inde- 
pencience  ' 

Of  the  21  Captive  Nations  listed  In  that 
1959  resolution,  all  still  remain  In  the  Red 
yoke,  though  there  have  been  minor  shifts 
in  loyalty  from  Moscow  to  Peking,  as  in  the 
case  of  .\lbanla.  Indeed,  one  more  nation — 
Cuba— must  be  added  to  list  of  Captive 
Nations. 

Communism  has  reached  this  hemisphere 
and  Is  now  threatening  to  establish  new  "cap- 
tive nations"  In  South  America  and  Africa. 
Pour  Latin  countries  have  been  forced  to 
declare  martial  law  because  of  Red  aggres- 
sion Red  forces  also  are  making  headway  In 
Africa. 

So  while  the  Captive  Nations  resolution 
of  1959  has  not  found  its  way  into  the  policy 
of  this  nation  as  regards  communism,  the 
basis  of  Red  aggression  and  imperialism  on 
which  it  was  founded  remains  a  cruel  and 
real  fact  of  life  for  millions  of  once-free 
people. 

It  must  be  wondered.  In  this  connection. 
what  the  people  of  all  these  lands  will  feel 
for  the  United  States,  supposedly  the  leader 
of  the  Free  World,  if  and  when  they  ever  do 
achieve  some  measure  of  independence  In 
one  political  form  of  the  other. 

Or.  more  to  the  point,  what  do  those  people 
In  Hungary  or  Poland  still  seeking  their  free- 
dom think  of  us^'now?  W^at  hO[>e  can  these 
people  of  the  Captive  Nations  maintain  even 
aa  America  "builds  bridges"  to  the  regimes 
that  oppress  them? 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

July  10,  19671 

Captive  Congressmjex 

Captive  Nations  Week  Is  almost  up>on  lu, 
and  so  It's  time  to  pine  again  fw  Idel-Ural, 
Turkestan,  White  Ruthenla  and — don't  for- 
get— good  old  Cossackla.  These  pseudo-states 
and  others  of  better  historical  repute  an 
listed  In  Congress'  Captive  Nations  Resolu- 
tion as  having  lost  their  "national  Independ- 
ence" to  the  wicked  Communists.  "The  peo- 
pie  of  the  United  States  share  with  them 
their  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom  and  Independence,"  In  case  you 
didn't  know. 

This  fanciful  cold-war  rhetoric  was  issued 
by  Congress  In  1959  In  a  surge  of  hysterlc&l 
anti-communism.  Or  rather,  it  was  Issued  by 
ethnic  manipulator  Lev  Dobrlansky,  father 
of  the  Captive  Nations  Idea,  and  foisted  by 
tdm  upon  a  Congress  sensitive  to  the  pre- 
sumed sentiments  of  Americans  from  now- 
Communist  lands.  Actually,  many  of  these 
Americans.  If  not  most  of  them,  are  Insulted 
by  being  treated  as  hyphenated  citizens.  The 
annual  Captive  Nations  charade  might  better 
be  called  Captive  Congressmen  Week. 

Its  aspect  of  ethnic  discrimination  Is  par- 
ticularly offensive.  For,  It  turns  out,  Russia 
Is  not  among  the  Captive  Nations.  The  reason 
for  this  strange  omission  is  that  Mr.  Dobrtar.- 
sky's  heart  belongs  to  his  ancestors'  native 
Ukraine,  and  Ukrainian  nationalism  Is  noth- 
ing if  not  ixntl-Russian.  This  is.  In  our  view, 
precisely  the  kind  of  old-country  ethnic 
backbiting  that  his  no  place  In  a  gambit 
designed  to  influence  American  policy. 

To  tJiose  who  do  not  shatre  faith  that  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  will  crack  the  Kremlin, 
Mr.  Dobrlansky  has  prepared  an  insidious  re- 
buttal. "High  on  the  priority  list  In  Red  psy- 
cho-political warfare,"  he  has  written,  "is 
the  downgrading  and  eventual  elimination  of 
Captive  Nations  Week."  The  technique  of  at- 
tributing criticism  'm  foreign  manipulation 
la,  unfortunately,  typical. 

To  his  credit.  President  Johnson  has  shown 
some  embarrassment  over  the  Resolution, 
which  "authorizes  and  requests"  him  to  pro- 
claim Captive  Na'ions  Week  annually.  He 
has  avoided  specifying  which  countries  are 
Captive  Nations  and  has  stressed  Instead 
American  support  for  the  "Ju.'-t  aspirations" 
of  peoples  everywhere.  Clearly,  Mr.  Johnson 
rejects  the  Resolution's  tenet  that  "Commu- 
mst  lmf>eriallsm  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
Idea  of  peaceful  coexistence  "  He  believes,  as 
most  Americans  do,  that  all  available  open- 
ings to  E;ist-West  petice  and  stability  should 
be  explored. 


BROOKLYN,  OHIO.  A  GREAT  AMERI- 
CAN CITY,  CELEBRATES  ITS 
CENTENNIAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Feighax]  Is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  annoimce  to  my  colleagues  that 
the  city  of  Brooklyn,  Ohio,  is  celebrating 
its  centennial  anniver.sarj-.  I  have  had 
the  honor  to  represent  the  people  of 
Brooklyn  for  many  years;  therefore,  this 
occasion  is  one  of  warm  personal 
memories. 

Brooklyn  exemplifies  the  true  spirit  of 
Americanism.  Its  development  parallels 
that  of  growing  and  successful  commu- 
nities throughout  our  great  Nation.  In  its 
early  days,  it  can  be  characterized  by  the 
honest  and  rewarding  efforts  of  the  man 
and  woman  working  together  on  the 
farm. 

The  advent  of  the  20th  century  with 
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all  of  Its  changes  in  the  American  scene 
found  Brooklyn,  too,  experiencing  dra- 
matic transformations.  At  the  end  of  the 
First  World  War,  Brooklyn  was  still  mov- 
ing forward.  The  grip  of  the  purely  agri- 
cultural way  of  living  was  loosened  in  the 
late  twenties  when  plans  to  expand  the 
area  with  new  homes  were  formulated. 
During  the  depression,  Brooklyn  shared 
the  distress  plaguing  the  whole  country; 
however,  the  efforts  to  move  forward 
were  renewed.  In  the  forties  and  fifties, 
industry  and  commercial  enterprise  were 
attracted  to  Brooklyn.  The  school  ad- 
ministrations arranged  for  new  con- 
struction. A  city  hall.  Improved  police 
and  fire  department,  and  a  service  build- 
ing were  added. 

In  the  last  two  decades,  utility  services 
spread,  new  streets,  roads,  and  schools 
were  erected,  new  industry  settled  within 
the  city,  public  transportation  greatly 
improved,  new  shopping  facilities 
emerged,  and  hundreds  of  homes  were 
constructed.  Moreover,  a  comprehensive 
recreation  program  with  facilities  for 
both  young  and  old  was  established. 

As  a  result  of  this  communitywide 
plamiing  and  community  conceiTi  typify- 
ing Brooklyn,  it  now  boasts  of  well-kept 
homes,  clean  and  profitable  business  en- 
terprises, schools  of  high  quality,  job 
opportunities  for  young  people,  a  variety 
of  churches,  a  public  park  area,  good 
roads,  and  many  other  benefits  that 
make  it  so  dynamic  a  community. 

Brooklyn  and  Its  wonderful  people 
truly  deserve  the  ver\'  finest  centennial 
celebration,  because,  through  their  de- 
termination, initiative,  and  imagination 
they  have  constructed  an  exemplary  city. 
I  am  sure  that  the  next  100  years  will  be 
as  productive  and  rewarding  as  the  first 
hundred.  A  great  future  lies  ahead. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hagan  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Jones 
of  North  Carolina) ,  for  July  19.  1967,  on 
account  of  ofiQcial  business, 

Mr.  Adams,  for  July  20,  1967,  on  ac- 
count of  ofQcial  business  and  out-of- 
town  commitment. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  having  to  be  in  his 
district  on  ofiQcial  business. 


Mr.  WAGGONNER,  for  20  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Peighan,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  RoDiNO.  for  15  minutes,  on  July  20. 
Mr.  MiNisH,  for  15  minutes,  on  Jtily  20. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Abernethy  and  to  include  extrane- 
oiis  material  in  his  remarks  today  on  H.R. 
421. 

Mr.  Utt.  , 

Mr.  St.  Onge.  ' 

Mr.  Willis  and  to  Include  the  state- 
ment of  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
John  Doar  presented  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
following  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cramer  dur- 
ing general  debate  on  the  bill  H.R.  421. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Winn)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Cahill. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  EcKHARDT)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Hanna  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Gilbert. 

Mr.  Pryor. 

Mr.  Philbin..  "^ 

Mr.  Hathaway. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Resnick,  for  60  minutes,  on  Tues- 
day. July  25;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Winn)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  for  today,  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  for  today,  for  40 
minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  EcKHARDT)  to  revlse  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  therein 
extraneous  matter:) 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  450.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  popular 
election  of  the  Governor  of  the  'Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  780.  An  act  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  authorize  planning  grants  to  air  pol- 
lution control  agencies;  expand  research 
provisions  relating  to  fuels  and  vehicles; 
provide  for  Interstate  air  pollution  control 
agencies  or  commissions;  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  air  quality  standards,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
commiinications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

936.  a  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the  audit 
of  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
year  ended  June  30,  1966,  pvirsuant  to  the 
provisions  of  12  U.S.C.  1827  (H.  Doc.  No.  146) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

937.  A  letter  from  the  OomptroUer  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the  audit 
of  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission  for  the 
period  September  7,  1957,  through  May  1, 
1966,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  31  U.S.C. 
53,  and  31  U.S.C.  67;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

938.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  new  procedures  adopted  to  improve  man- 
agement of  contractor-operated  messing  and 
merchandising  services  at  Kwajaletn  Missile 
Test  Site,  Department  of  Defense;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

939.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  VS. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved,  accord- 
ing certain  beneficiaries  third  preference  and 
sixth  preference  classification,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  204(d)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

940.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  19,  1967,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  report  on  channel  from  Lynn 
Haven  Bayou  Into  North  Bay,  Fla.,  author- 
ized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved 
July  3,  1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey :  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers. 
House  Report  No.  498.  Report  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  certain  papers  of  sundry  executive 
departments.  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles:        , 

S.  39.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Athanasla 
Argere; 

S.  256.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  Anna 
Genovese; 

S.  280.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rosa 
Agostlno; 

S.  324.  An  act  (or  the  relief  of  Jesse  C. 
Johnson;  and 

S.  822.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hye  Suk 
Paeng  and  Ml  Kung  Paeng  (Patricia  Ann). 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.) . 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  July  20,  1967,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XUI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  1448.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roy  A. 
Parker;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  495). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  CAHILL:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2668.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sevastl 
Dlakldes  (Rept.  No.  496).  Referred  to  ^he 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House.    ' 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7324.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo  F. 
Mendez,  M.D.  (Rept.  No.  497).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADAIR: 

HJl.  11553.  A   bill   to  regulate  imports  of 
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milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
posea;  to  the  Committee  oa  Ways  and  Means. 

By  1^.  BRASCO: 
HJl.  11564.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  better  control  of 
the  Interatate  traffic  In  flrearms;  to  the  Com- 
mittee OQ  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio : 
HJl.  11666.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  elec- 
tion of  one  member  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  a 
School  Board,  and  a  nonvoting  Delegate  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  provide  for 
the  location  of  certain  agencies  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 
HJi.  11556.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  con- 
trol or  elimination  of  the  alewlfe  and  other 
such  pests  In  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  GORMAN : 
HH.  11567.  A  bill  to  amend  section  503  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
that,  in  computing  anniial  income  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  eligibility  for  certain 
pensions,  certain  payments  received  on  ac- 
count of  disability  shall  be  excluded;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  iSr.  CULVER : 
HJI.  11558.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  study  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  recommend  changes  neces- 
sary or  desirable  in  the  Interest  of  govern- 
mental efficiency  and  economy:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations 

By  Mr.  DENT  (for  himself.  Mr    Wac- 

coNNBR.    Mr.    Pino,    and    Mr     Cttn- 

kinghami  : 

HJI.  11569.  A  bill  to  nmend  title  5,  United 

States  Code,  to  revise  the  retirement  system 

for  Members  of  Congress;   to  the  Committee 

on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJi.  11560.  A  bill  to  establish  a  US.  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Rights  to  prepare  for  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  in  the  ob- 
servance of  the  year  1968  as  International 
Human  Rights  Year,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AfTalrs 

By  Mr.  HANNA 
HJI.  11561.  A  bill  to  permit  certain  letters 
to  be  carried  out  of  the  mall  by  common  or 
contract  carriers  subject  to  regulation  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  the 
public  utilities  commission  of  any  State 
when  carriage  is  wholly  within  the  State  be- 
tween certain  plants,  divisions,  briinches,  de- 
partmente,  and  offices  of  business  organSza- 
ttODS;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  HARRISON 
HJI.  11562.  A  bill  to  repeal  se.-  Ion  315  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  relating  to 
the  aSordlng  of  equal  time  for  use  of  broad- 
casting stetlons  by  candidates  for  public  of- 
fice: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MCMILLAN: 
HJt.  11563.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  19  of 
title  20  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  to 
provide  for  distribution  of  a  minor's  share 
In  a  decedent's  personal  estate  where  the 
share  does  not  exceed  the  value  of  $1,000;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  11564.  A  bill  to  am«nd  the  act  of  June 
6.  1B34.  establishing  the  National  Capltel 
Planning  Commission  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  preservation  of  the  remaining  historic 
landmarks  in  the  District  of  Columbia:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  11665.  A  bin  to  amend  section  358  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  to  authorize  the  transfer  of  pea- 
nut acreage  allotments:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 


By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.R.  11566.  A  biU  lo  amend  the  Federal 
.\vlitlon  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  aircraft 
noise  abatement  regulation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

H  R.  11567.  A  bill  to  prohibit   the  further 
use  of  silver  for  coinage;   to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By   Mr.  ST.  O.N'GE: 

HR  11568  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  3t.tmp  In  commemo- 
ration of  the  annlvers.iry  of  the  birth  of 
Israel  Putnam.  Ameridn  patriot:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    TEAGUE  of  California: 

HR  llStii)  .A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  olives  packed  In  certain  air- 
tight containers:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By   .Mr.  WALDIE: 

H  R  11570.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Depend- 
ents Assistance  .\ct  of  1950  In  order  to  make 
members  of  the  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
ordered  to  active  duty  for  training  periods 
of  30  days  or  more  eligible  for  quarters  allow- 
ances and  to  make  allotments,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  .\rmed  Services. 
By  .Mr    H.\LPEPN: 

HR.  11571.  A  bill  to  establish  an  emer- 
gency program  of  direct  Federal  assistance 
in  the  form  of  direct  grants  and  loans  to 
certain  hospitals  In  critical  need  of  new 
facilities  m  order  to  meet  increasing  demands 
for  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  HERLONO 

HR.  11572.  A  bill  to  amend  the  TariiT 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  honey  and  honey 
products  and  to  Impose  Import  limitations 
on  honey  and  honey  products;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  PELLY : 

H.R.  11573.  A  bin  to  declare  and  deter- 
mine the  policy  of  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  primary  authority  of  the  several  States 
to  control,  regulate,  and  manage  fish  and 
wildlife  within  their  territorial  boimdaries, 
to  confirm  to  the  several  St.ites  such  pri- 
mary authority  and  responsibility  with  re- 
spect to  the  m.inagenipnt.  regulation,  and 
control  of  fish  and  wildlife  on  lands  owned 
by  the  United  States,  and  to  specify  the 
exceptions  applicable  thereto;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 

HR.  11574.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  to  create  an  in- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 

By  Mr  UD.-VLL  i  for  himself.  Mr 
Morris.  Mr.  Ricooes  of  Arizona,  Mr. 
Ttnnet.  and  Mr   Walker)  : 

HR.  11575.  .■^  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance to  Plnja  and  Maricopa  Counties, 
Ariz..  Riverside  County.  Calif.,  and  the  city 
of  Albuquerqu"  N  .Mtx  .  of  certain  lands  for 
recreation  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  B.ARING  (by  request)  : 

HR  11576  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
January  17.  1936  '49  Stat.  1094 1.  reserving 
certain  public  domain  land.s  in  Nevada  and 
Oregon  as  a  grazing  reserve  for  Indians  of 
Fort  McDermltt.  Nev  ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.R  11577.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certeln  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 

HJI.  11578.  A  bin  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LANDRUM: 

HJI.   11579.  A  bill   to  provide   for  orderly 


trade  in   textile  articles:    to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 
HR.  115'J0.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  th« 
S(x;ial  Security  .\ci  to  provide  disability  la- 
surauce  benefits  thereunder  for  any  Individ- 
ual  who  Is  blind  and  has  at  least  six  quarter* 
of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  REINECKE: 
HJI.   11581.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of   1967;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  DORN: 
HR.    11582,   A   bill   to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  ESCH: 
H.R.  11583.  A  bill  to  control  unfair  trad* 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  associations  of  such  producers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  KEITH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Batis, 
Mr.  BoLAND.  Mr.  ONeh-l  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  CoNTE,  Mr.  Bow,  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Hal- 
PERN,  Mr.  Groves.  Mr.  McClort,  Mr, 
Howard,  Mr.  Blackbttrn,  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Tm- 

NAN)  : 

H.R.  11584.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  study  the  most  feasible 
and  desirable  means  of  estebllshlng  certain 
portions  of  the  tidelands.  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  seaward  areas,  and  Great  Lakes  of  the 
United  States  as  marine  sanctuaries  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and   Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York : 
H.R.  11585.  A  bill  to  .amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  family 
planning   programs:    to   the   Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon : 
HJt.  11586.  A  bill  to  amend  the  college 
work-study  progr.im  with  respect  to  insti- 
tutional matching  and  permissible  hours  of 
work;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

ByMr.  QUIE: 
H.R.  11587.  A  bill  to  amend  the  college 
work-study  program  with  respect  to  Insti- 
tutional matching  and  permissible  hours  of 
work:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By    Mr.    BYRNES    of    Wisconsin    (for 
himself,   Mr.   O'Konski,   Mr.   Lahid, 
Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Thom- 
son  of   Wisconsin,   Mr.   Schadebebg, 
and  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin)  : 
H.J.  Res.  730.  Joint   resolution    to    provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H  J.  Res.  731.  Joint    resolution    creating  s 
Joint  Committee  To  InvesUg^ate  Crime;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H  J.  Res.  732.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  October  41  of  each 
year  as  National  UNICEF  Day:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  WRIGHT: 
H  J.  Res.  733.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim   the  27th  day  of 
January  of  each  year  as  National  Astronaut 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ADAIR: 
H.  Con.   Res.   418.   Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  In  re 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.   Con.   Res.   419.   Concurrent   reeolutlon 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  in  rs 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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H.  Res.  750.  Resolution  declaring  the  East- 
ern Orthodox  Church  to  be  a  major  faith  In 
the  United  SUtes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REINECKE: 

H.  Res.  751.  Resolution  to  authorize  a 
study  of  U.S.  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
HR.  11588.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr,  Slslr 
Kumar    Sen;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA : 
HR.  11589.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Nestor 


S,  Oueto  and  his  wife,  Maria  Teresa  Cucto; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  11590.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Fong  Chao  Sin  Hwa;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  11691.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Ellseo  E.  Pulg;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 

HJI.  11592.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Orlando  Fajardo  Vargas;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  11593.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Jose 
R.  Guerra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 

HJI.  11594.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  electron  spin  reeonance  spec- 
trometer for  the  vise  of  the  University  of 
Rochester,  Rochester,  N.Y.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  MCMILLAN: 

H.R.  11595.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Toko 
Nobe  Shamblln;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusette : 

H.R.  11596.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Saverio 
Bruzzese;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJI.  11597.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Gil  Santos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  11598.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Llna 
Zaretto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 

H.R.  11599.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Anastasla 
Bonaros    (Anastasla  KrlsUas);    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ZION: 

H.R.  11600.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mleczy- 
slaw  J.  Gurne  and  his  wife,  Danlela  Gurne, 
and  their  child,  Ewa  D.  Gurne;  to  the^om- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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The  Kee  Report:  Weather  Reporting 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  KEE         | 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19.  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  In- 
clude last  week's  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee  Report." 
The  subject  discussed  is  weather  report- 
ing. 

This  Is  Jim  Kee,  bringing  you  the  Kee 
Report. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  expression  of 
the  American  people  is  the  old  saying  that 
everyone  talks  about  the  weather  but  no  one 
does  anything  about  it.  The  use  of  this 
phrase  points  up  the  fact  that  most  of  our 
plans  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements. 

Despite  a  few  attempts  to  bring  rain  in 
drought  areas,  or  to  break  up  gathering  hur- 
ricanes, it  is  still  pretty  much  true  that  peo- 
ple must  take  the  weather  as  it  comes.  How- 
ever, In  this  age  of  rapid  scientific  advance- 
ment, there  Is  a  beUef  In  some  quarters  that 
mankind  may  be  compelled  to  take  up  the 
Job  of  weather-making  In  self-defense.  This 
prediction  Is  based  on  the  fact  that  man's 
conquest  of  the  air  and  of  outer  space  may 
cause  abrupt  and  costly  changes  In  normal 
atmospheric  conditions. 

It  Is  an  open  secret  that  In  the  past,  local 
activities  have  adversely  affected  local 
weather.  The  great  drought  of  three  decades 
ago  In  the  Plain  States  was  due  In  large 
measure  to  the  fact  that  the  land  had  been 
stripped  of  Ite  trees.  In  the  same  way,  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  changing 
the  course  of  a  stream  or  river  for  Irrigation 
purposes  quite  often  produced  a  serlotis  drop 
in  the  local  rainfall. 

There  Is  no  proof  to  sustain  the  oft-re- 
peated charge  that  large  atomic  explosions 
produce  severe  atmospheric  changes.  But 
they  might  If  such  explosions  become  com- 
monplace. There  Is  no  evidence  that  the 
growing  fleets  of  airplanes  and  spacecraft 
travelling  faster  than  sound  may  have  af- 
fected the  weather  for  good  or  bad.  But  If 
these  fleete  keep  on  growing  in  size  and  num- 
bers, many  experte  believe  they  could  cause 
harmful  atmospheric  changes.  In  the  same 
way,  there  Is  a  growing  belief  that  smog 
and  air  pollution  are  definite  factors  In  local 
Weather-making. 

Faced    by    these    conditions,    the    Federal 


Goverrunent  Is  taking  a  careful  look  at  the 
whole  business  of  atmospheric  conditions. 
Uncle  Sam  has  a  few  pilot  projects  experi- 
menting with  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
weather.  But  the  most  recent  development 
is  a  step-up  In  the  time-honored  Government 
function  of  weather  reporting. 

A  new  radar  network  Is  being  developed 
to  Improve  the  warning  system  now  In  use 
to  alert  Inhabitants  to  the  dangers  of  floods, 
hurricanes,  tornadoes,  or  violent  storms.  It 
is  estimated  that  these  natural  disturbances 
cause  more  than  $10  billion  In  property  dam- 
age each  year  and  take  more  than  500  lives. 

Our   citizens   In   the   Fifth   Congressional 
District  know  from  painful  experience  the 
cost  of  flood  damage.  An  improved  alert  sys- 
tem is  hardly  as  effective  as  a  good  flood  ^ 
control  project.  But  warning  given  in  tlme^ 
could  save  many  lives  and  much  property. 

The  first  step  In  the  Improved  warning 
system  was  the  purchase  of  eight  modern 
weather  radars  that  can  measure  with  ac- 
curacy the  intensity  of  storms  at  more  than 
100  miles.  The  radar  findings  will  be  hooked 
Into  the  forecasting  system  by  other  modern 
Instruments  called  repeater  scopes.  This  sys- 
tem Is  now  being  used  In  tornado  country 
but  eventually  It  wUl  be  extended  to  the 
whole  country. 

Weather-making  Is  still  a  project  for  the 
future  but  In  the  meantime.  Improved 
weather  reporting  vhU  be  most  welcome. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


Clinton,  Matt.,  Memorial  Day  Exercitei 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARE:S 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  fiOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1967 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
therein  the  text  of  an  address  I  delivered 
In  my  hometown  of  Clinton,  Mass..  on 
the  occasion  of  the  recent  Memorial  Day 
observance  in  that  community. 

I  was  honored  and  pleased  to  be  able 
to  participate  in  the  simple,  but  deeply 
impressive  and  moving  exercises  con- 
ducted in  Clinton  to  honor  the  gallant 
and  brave  of  every  American  war. 

My  remarks  in  part  follow: 


My  esteemed  friend,  Attorney  Raymond  J. 
Salmon,  Reverend  Fathers  and  members  of 
the  Clergy,  members  of  the  Board  of  Select- 
men and  Town  officials,  Gold  Star  Mothers, 
officers  and  members  of  the  Veterans  Council 
and  Veterans  Organizations,  leader  and 
members  of  the  United  States  Army  Band, 
our  Clinton  High  School  band,  Boy  and  Girl 
Scouts,  school  children,  fellow  citizens  and 
friends — 

It  is  always  a  very  great  honor  for  me  to 
Join  in  these  very  Impressive  Memorial  Day 
exercises  to  pay  our  heartfelt  tributes  of 
gratitude,  love  and  affection  to  the  gallant 
and  the  brave  of  every  American  war,  who 
served  our  country  with  total  loyalty  and 
their  fullest  measure  of  devotion. 

It  Is  with  special  pride  and  honor  that  we 
welcome  here  today  to  take  part  in  our  An- 
nual Clinton  Memorial  Day  program,  the 
outstanding,  very  distingtilshed  United 
States  Army  Band,  one  of  the  truly  greatest 
musical  organizations  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  We  are  very  grateful  to  them  for  their 
inspiring  presence  which  will  contribute  so 
much  to  our  exercises. 

And  we  are  very  thankful  to  our  great 
Veterans  Council  of  Clinton,  and  all  those 
who  assisted  them  in  the  splendid  arrange- 
ments of  this  gathering. 

Our  beloved  Town  Is  part  of  one  of  the 
oldest  communities  In  the  nation.  Since 
early  Colonial  days,  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  American  Indi- 
vidualism have  flourished  here  inseparably 
and  vigorously  md,  thank  God,  these  senti- 
mente  are  as  strong  and  vibrant  today  ae 
ever  before. 

Since  the  founding  of  this  nation,  young 
men,  and  later  young  women,  of  Clinton  and 
this  area  have  served  in  every  war,  and  have 
In  large  numbers  rallied  to  the  call  of  our 
country,  whenever  it  was  in  peril,  and  when- 
ever determined  enemlee  were  seeking  to  de- 
stroy and  conquer  this  nation. 

Down  through  the  years,  in  every  hour  of 
crisis,  encouraged  and  sustained  by  all  our 
people,  of  every  village,  hamlet,  city  and 
town,  brave,  resolute  young  men  have  re- 
sponded to  defend  our  homee.  our  IneUtu- 
tions  and  our  precious  liberties  from  the  hun- 
gry savage  grip  of  the  tyrant. 

Many  have  given  their  blood  and  their 
lives  to  keep  the  lamps  of  freedom  bummg 
brightly  in  this  community  and  this  nation. 
From  the  earliest  days,  down  to  the  very 
present  there  have  been  those  In  overwhelm- 
ing numbers,  who  eagerly  came  forth  to 
offer  their  all.  If  need  be,  on  the  sacred  altar 
of  American  liberty. 

It  Is  for  these  heroes  of  every  war  and 
conflict,  who  offered  or  gave  their  lives  for 
this  country  that  we  gather  today  in  prayer. 
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In  gratitude,  in  words  evidencing  urcivlng 
remembrance,  to  make  U  known  once  again 
that  their  struggles,  their  sacrifices,  their 
superlative  love  of  country,  thetr  readiness 
and  their  willingness  to  give  everything,  even 
life  lt»ell,  to  perpetuate  th?S  greu  free  nation 
and  the  shores,  the  homes,  vhe  safety  and 
the  liberty  which  it  enshrines!  has  not  been 
lorgotten.  Indeed  these  noble  contributions 
to  country  wjll  never  be  forgotten. 

Feeble  Indeed  are  our  words  to  portray  the 
trliunphs  and  the  Immortal  contributions  of 
these  gallant  men  and  women. 

Never  to  be  forgotten  In  the  annals  of  our 
oovintry  and  In  the  hearts  of  our  people  are 
the  sacrlflces.  the  glories  and  the  tremendous 
achievements  of  those  of  every  race,  color 
and  creed,  and  every  shade  of  opinion  and 
conviction,  all  mothers'  sons,  who  died,  or 
were  willing  to  die.  before  they  would  yield 
to  the  lash  of  tyranny,  or  to  the  domination 
of  those  who  would  enslave  the  people  and 
the  nation  of  which  they  were  so  proud. 

Many  of  these  young  heroes  fought  and 
died,  firm  In  the  conviction  that  they  were 
not  only  flighting  for  democracy,  freedom  and 
Justice,  but  that  they  were  fighting  to  end 
all  wars  for  those  who  came  after  them  and 
establish  permanent  peace. 

In  the  light  of  what  Is  going  on  now  in  the 
world,  this  Is  indeed  an  Ironic  fact,  because 
even  as  we  tallc.  and  gather,  and  pray,  and 
express  our  gratitude  here  today,  for  those 
who  have  served  our  country  so  gallantly  In 
the  past,  American  boys  are  once  again  dying 
In  the  name  of  freedom  in  lands  far  from  the 
shores  of  this  country,  far  from  the  hallowed 
beautiful  spot  where  we  meet  to  honor  their 
brother  heroes  of  previous  generations  who 
q>llled  their  blood  for  the  country. 

The  scene  is  somewhat  different,  now.  The 
enemies  are  not  the  =ame  The  cause  has 
Changed  but  little  It  is  the  old  story -the 
struggle  between  those  who  seek  freedom  and 
the  right  to  live  as  free  men  and  women,  and 
those  who  seek  to  overpower  and  subjugate 
them. 

Fortunately,  the  day  has  t^.ot  come,  and  It 
will  never  come,  when  true  Americans  will 
yield  to  the  l.ish  of  the  tyrant,  or  succumb  to 
the  Insidious  conspiracy  that  Communist 
zealots  seek  to  impress  upon  the  whole  world. 
to  shackle  our  own  country  and  every  other 
country  in  the  debased  serfdom  of  the  radi- 
cal, police  state. 

Free  American  citizens  realize  that  their 
right  of  citizenship  Is  the  most  precious 
political  possession  In  the  world,  because  It 
means,  not  only  their  right  to  dictate  the 
course  of  this  government,  and  select  repre- 
sentatives of  their  own  choosing,  but  also  to 
live  as  free  beings,  unfettered  and  untram- 
meled  by  power-crazed  Commissars  eager  to 
consign  them  to  the  rubbish  heap  of  Com- 
munist oppression. 

We  love  peace  and  we  are  pledged  to  work 
for  peace,  and  we  will  make  every  contribu- 
tion In  our  power  to  bring  peace,  not  only 
to  our  own  country,  but  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  world. 

But  we  love  freedom  too.  and  America 
will  never  cease  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
safety,  security  and  freedom  of  this  nation 
and  defend  the  rich  blessings  of  opportunity. 
prosperity  and  jusUce  that  It  has  brought 
to  our  people  In  a  measure  never  before 
equaled  In  all  history. 

So,  my  friends,  on  this  great  day  of  recol- 
lection and  remembrance,  when  the  whole 
nation  pauses  to  pay  tribute  to  our  honored 
dead,  as  we  lay  garlands  of  flowers  and  dec- 
orate their  resting  places  with  the  flag  of 
our  country,  as  we  pour  out  once  again  In  a 
chorus  of  national  loyalty  and  devotion,  our 
gratitude  to  these  honored  dead,  let  us  be 
mindful  of  the  fact  we  must  stand  firmly 
and  boldly  In  our  time,  as  they  did  in  theirs, 
to  be  worthy  of  the  great  sacrifices  they  ren- 
dered, so  that  we  too  may  preserve  this  great 
Citadel  of  liberty,  unblemished,  untarnished 


and  Intact,  for  this  generation  and  hand  it 
down  to  those  who  come  after  us. 

Let  us  always  gratefully  remember  our 
veterans  and  their  dear  ones,  and  let  us  al- 
ways be  true,  loyal  and  grateful  to  them,  be- 
cause by  their  blood  and  sacrifice  they  have 
made  possible  the  great  blet'Slngs  we  enjoy 
today. 

And  let  us  especially  remember  this  year 
the  boys  who  pulA  the  supreme  sacrifice  in 
far-off  Vietnam,  because  they  have  carried 
on  In  the  finest  traditions  of  our  country. 
They  have  carried  our  banner  high. 

Let  us  hope  that  through  their  sacrlflces 
and  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  country 
and  to  the  principles  of  freedom  and  Justice, 
before  long,  wiin  Gods  help,  the  shadows 
of  war  will  be  lifted  and  this  nation  and  the 
world  will  be  blessed  with  the  enduring  sun- 
light of  peace  and  amity  among  all  nations. 

In  the  name  of  our  honored  dead,  who 
fought  and  died  for  freedom  and  peace,  may 
our  nation  and  all  nations  soon  live  In  a 
pe.iceful  world 


Report  No.  4:  A  Strategy  for  a  Livable 
Eavironment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUaE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  19.  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclud- 
ing my  remarks  about  the  HEW  Task 
Force  report.  "A  Stratetjy  for  a  Livable 
Environment."  I  wish  to  examine  the  fi- 
nancial aspects  of  Improving  our  li\1ng 
.^urroundinys. 

Last  year  I  commented  that  "virtually 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars  in  a  10- 
to  20-year  piogram"  would  bo  necessary 
for  the  "reclamation  and  maintenance  of 
clean  air.  clean  v.ater  and  healthy  soil." 
HEW's  report  calls  for  $2  5  billion  over  a 
5-year  period  for  carrying  out  various 
grants-in-aid  projects,  employing  addi- 
tional departmental  personnel,  and  in- 
creasing research  and  development  ex- 
penditures for  environmental  protection 

One  billion  dollars  would  go  for  grant- 
in-aid  pro2;rams  in  fields  such  a.s  solid- 
waste  disposal  and  water  improvement, 
$1  billion  for  increased  pursuit  of  re- 
search and  development  in  overall  en- 
vironmental protection:  and  $500  million 
for  additional  departmental  personnel,  as 
well  as  prntiram  crants  for  State  and 
local  planning. 

The  task  force  budget  recommenda- 
tion is  open  to  ciiticisra  in  one  regard 
There  is  no  justification  fnr  it  on  the 
basis  of  its  place  m  a  total  environmental 
program.  Obviously  such  a  justification 
cannot  yet  be  determined.  However,  the 
task  force  budget  recom.mendation  may 
also  be  premature  in  light  of  the  context 
in  which  it  now  a.sks  us  to  deal  with  en- 
vironmental problems. 

The  task  force  report  recommends 
that  In  the  future  the  President  submit 
to  Congress  one  environmental  protec- 
tion proposal.  I  agree  with  this  sugges- 
tion and  will  comment  further  on  it  later. 
My  concern  at  this  point  Is  over  what  Is 
apparently  an  Inconsistency  between  a 
budget  recommendation  and  a  technique 
for  approaching  problems. 


If  we  are  to  take  the  task  force  report 
seriously  we  must  expect  that  its  authors 
are  committed  to  aproaching  the  prob- 
lem of  our  deteriorating  envirorunent 
from  an  ecological  point  of  view;  a  point 
of  view  that  demands  total  comprehen- 
sion of  the  problem  before  a  commitment 
to  re.solving  it  is  made.  Yet  the  task  force 
in  advance  of  any  total  study  encom- 
passing all  present  problems  and  acti\1- 
ties  asks  Congress  to  commit  itself  to 
financing  one  agency's  program. 

Unless  I  misread  the  report,  we  can 
expect  the  authors  to  believe  that  it 
would  be  mo.^t  desirous  for  the  President 
to  include  in  his  to-be-proposed  environ- 
mental protection  act  a  $2.5  billion  au- 
thori;^ation  for  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Would 
this  not.  however,  be  self-defeating  and 
contrary  to  the  total  approach  concept? 
If  each  Department  and  agency,  in  a 
vacuum,  determines  its  environmental 
budget  and  program  and  merely  attaches 
it  to  a  so-called  comprehensive  environ- 
mental protection  package,  it  makes  the 
concept  of  one  environmental  bill  mean- 
ingle.ss. 

Where  is  the  coordination?  Where  is 
the  integration,  common  aims,  assign- 
ment of  priorities  within  the  total  pic- 
ture, and  the  incorporation  of  an  over- 
all program  both  within  and  outside  ol 
the  Federal  Government? 

A  commitment  to  HEW  In  advance  of 
an  overall  environment  plan  is  not  con- 
sistent to  the  theme  of  the  task  force 
report.  The  first  and  more  logical  step 
Is  to  have  the  President  now  make  oper- 
ative the  proposed  Council  on  Ecological 
Advisors  who  should  Immediately  busy 
themselves  with  preparing  a  total  report 
on  the  condition  of  the  environment  and 
the  type  of  national  commitment  it  will 
take  to  bring  the  environment  up  to  the 
standards  that  the  council  should  pro- 
pose. 

Once  this  has  been  done.  HEW  and  the 
other  departments  and  agencies  will  bet- 
ter know  what  role  they  must  play  and 
how  much  money  they  will  need. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  make  two  final  sugges- 
tions. First.  I  believe  that  it  Is,  as  the 
report  says,  time  for  an  Intensive,  con- 
certed "comprehensive  approach  toward 
environmental  health  protection." 

Ideally,  by  combining  the  many  pieces 
of  legislation  dealing  with  environmental 
protection,  we  would  save  ourselves  much 
work  in  the  future.  Instead  of  being 
forced  to  consider  many  multlpurposed 
bills  to  ward  off  polluting  Influences,  we 
could  consider  our  annual  omnibus  bill. 
At  the  same  time,  we  should  strengthen 
administrative  authority  in  carrying  out 
existing  legislation  while  simultaneous- 
ly establishing  a  special  committee  on 
environmental  problems  which  would  be 
charged  with  close  legislative  supervision 
on  a  day-to-day  type  basis.  This  would 
be  an  attempt  to  keep  the  Administration 
fully  aware  of  our  wishes  while  concur- 
rently keeping  ourselves  informed  of  cur- 
rent administrative  desires  so  that  hope- 
fully we  would  have  a  relatively  smooth 
road  in  getting  through  legislation  de- 
signed to  prevent  further  environmental 
deterioration. 
Second,  I  should  like  to  suggest  a  con- 
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tinuing  conference  on  assessing  the 
needs  of  man's  environment.  There  are 
two  ways  I  can  think  of  to  implement 
such  a  recommendation.  First,  there 
ia^ighi  be  a  yearly  conference  among  gov- 
ernment agencies,  private  foundations 
and  corporations,  and  all  other  Interested 
parties  for  the  purpose  of  formulating 
precise  cost  figures  annually  for  the 
many  environmentally  related  programs 
in  which  we  are  all  involved.  Or,  perhaps 
better  yet,  such  conferences  could  be 
held  on  an  even  more  regular  basis — 
such  as  quarterly — and  could  Include 
constant  exchanges  of  ideas  and  com- 
parison of  research  notes  by  the  top  men 
in  such  fields  as  water,  air,  odor,  noise, 
and  radiation  pollution.  In  that  event, 
a  certain  quarterly  meeting  should  be  set 
aside  for  consideration  of  financial  re- 
quests with  other  meetings  devoted  to  the 
crucial  exchange  of  ideas. 

Included  within  the  report  is  the  most 
pertinent  recommendation  that  there 
should  be  a  "White  House  Conference  on 
Financing  Local  Government,"  a  call 
with  which  I  wholeheartedly  agree.  The 
conference's  purpose  would  be  to  "ex- 
plore ways  for  cities  and  other  units  of 
local  government  to  raise  adequate  funds 
to  finance  essential  governmental  activ- 
ities on  a  metropolitan  and  regional 
scale."  Such  a  conference  might  come  up 
with  some  lmaglr;atlve  and  Innovative 
suggestions  which  might  even  revolu- 
tionize national  and  local  government 
relations,  perhaps  a  bold  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  "cooperative"  or  "creative 
federalism." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  looking  forward  to 
Joining  with  colleagues  of  similar  dis- 
position In  helping  formulate  a  single 
Environmental  Protection  Act  and  hope 
that  we  may  have  legislation  in  this  area 
before  too  long. 


Education  Means  Innovation 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too  often 
demands  for  educational  reform  have 
gone  unheeded  by  those  who  use  rapid 
growth  and  overcrowding  as  an  excuse 
to  resist  innovation  and  retain  classroom 
methods  and  facilities  that  are  at  least 
30  years  behind  the  times.  Because  edu- 
cation is  a  vital  part  of  himian  life,  there 
is  jeslstance  to  experimentation  and  a 
tendency  to  leave  advancement  In 
methodology  to  the  business  world  where 
there  is  less  fear  of  failure.  Yet  it  seems 
paradoxical  to  continue  to  educate  our 
children  with  techniques  of  the  past  to 
live  in  a  world  of  the  future. 

Fortunately,  there  are  those  who  have 
not  only  recognized  this  crisis,  but  have 
taken  important  steps  to  deal  with  It.  It 
is,  therefore,  with  great  pleasure,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  commend  the  Fountain 
Valley  School  District  project  to  my  col- 
leagues and  wish  to  insert  In  the  Record 


this  article  from  the  California  School 
Board's  publication  of  June  1967  as  an 
excellent  presentation.  I  am  hopeful  that 
others  may  take  note  of  the  daring  and 
important  innovation  and  may  profit 
from  the  project's  successes. 

FOTJNTAIN  VALLET  EDUCATION  MEANS 

Innovation 
The  time  Is  coming.  If  It  Is  not  already 
here,  when  danger  signals  are  flashing — sig- 
nals that  say  something  l8  out  of  phase,  that 
most  public  schools  may  be  lavishing  vast 
and  Increasfcig  amounts  of  time  and  energy 
preparing  students  for  a  world  that  no  longer 
exists. 

The  line  of  action  for  education  lies  In 
capitalizing  on  and  developing  human 
powers — powers  such  as  "tlme-blndlng" — the 
use  of  which  makes  each  man  unique  from 
all  others.  This  momentous  power  Is  the 
means  by  which  one  Individual  can  benefit 
from  all  the  knowledge,  the  wisdom  and  the 
experience  of  other  persons  throughout 
history. 

Just  as  the  needs  of  civilization  and  society 
are  complex  and  ever  changing,  the  potential 
of  the  Individual  as  a  "time-binder"  will 
vary  widely.  It  Is  a  significant  function  of 
education  to  strengthen  to  its  highest  de- 
gree this  power  In  each  Individual  so  that 
he  may  contribute*  as  an  active  participant, 
not  a  passive  onlooker,  to  the  fulfillment  of 
society's  needs  as  well  as  to  his  own  ful- 
fillment. 

What  kinds  of  programs  accomplish  these 
objectives?  California  School  Boards  asked 
this  question,  and  among  the  responses  was 
Invariably  the  Fountain  Valley  School  Dis- 
trict In  Orange  County.  Evidence  of  that  dis- 
trict's success  Is  Its  selection  as  the  first 
demonstration  center  for  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  and  demonstration  center 
for  the  Kettering  Foundation's  League  of  Co- 
operating Schools,  such  films  as  "The  Cutting 
Edge  of  Teaching"  produced  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  and  "Make  a  Mighty 
Reach"  produced  by  the  Kettering  Founda- 
tion, which  feature  the  district,  awards  from 
the  California  Psychologists  Association  for 
"Educational  Excellence,"  the  Exchange  Club 
for  American  Heritage  Programs,  and  special 
'recognition  from  the  California  State  De- 
partment of  Education  for  building  design. 
Fountain  Valley  was  asked  to  present  feature 
presentations  by  the  California  Elementary 
School  Administrators  Association,  the  De- 
partment of  Elementary  School  Principals 
(NEA),  Individualized  Instruction  Confer- 
ence in  San  Diego,  and  the  Third  Interna- 
tional Curriculum  Conference,  St.  Cathe- 
rine's College  m  Oxford,  England. 

Solutions  to  the  perplexing  problem  of 
keeping  education  In  step  with  a  fast  chang- 
ing world  have  been  analyzed  by  the  board 
and  administration  of  Foimtaln  Valley  who 
believe  that  the  following  questions  must 
be  answered  to  plan  an  educational  program 
for  the  future: 

Is  It  one  that  Is  llfe-orlented  and  there- 
fore geared  toward  the  development  of  prob- 
lem solving,  analysis.  Inquiry,  and  decision- 
making skills? 

Win  It  be  one  in  which  the  student  Is 
actively  and  intimately  Involved  as  a  partic- 
ipant rather  than  being  spoonfed  a  package 
of  facta  which  may  very  early  become  ob- 
solete? 

Is  It  built  on  a  student's  successes  as  an 
Individual  rather  than  on  bis  failure  at  a 
rigid  norm? 

Win  It  be  one  that  Is  designed  with  the 
Involvement  of  the  community  and  will  it 
be  In  step  with  the  community's  demands? 

"The  Fountain  Valley  School  District  has 
been  the  most  rapidly  growing  area  in  Or- 
ange County  during  the  past  10  years — at  a 
rate  of  2,380%.  During  the  last  three  years 
the  board,  staff  and  community  have  really 
'pulled  together"  to  provide  quality  education 


while  faced  with  the  huge  task  of  building 
schools,  employing  personnel  and  establish- 
ing teaching  programs.  .  .  .  There  has  ob- 
viously been  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy 
invested  in  developing  this  school  district. 
The  County  Board  of  Education,  and  the 
County  Schools  staff  is  certainly  proud  of 
the  leadership  Fountain  Valley  has  shown  in 
Orange  County." 

Dr.  D.  S.  Sttlianou, 
President.     Orange     County     Board     of 
Education. 

"Fountain  Valley  has  demonstrated  effec- 
tively that  it  is  possible  to  cope  with   un- 
usual problems  and  still  engaged  in  forward- 
looking,  innovative  educational  activity.  Un- 
fortunately, some  school  systems  in  America 
have  used  rapid  growth,  overcrowding,  and 
difficulties   in   securing   competent   teachers 
as  excuses  for  not   keeping  abreast   of  the 
times   in  developing   educational  programs. 
Superintendent  Bcaubier  andJiis  staff  have 
come  to  grips  with  these  prbblems  aggres- 
sively, while  moving  forward  toward  the  fron- 
tiers of  new  practices  in  education.  .  .  ." 
John  I.  Goodlad, 
Director,  Research  and  Development  Di- 
vision,  Institute   for   Development   of 
Educational  Activities. 

"The  community  of  Fountain  Valley  has 
recognized  the  importance  and  the  values  of 
the  work  being  done  in  their  schools  and  has 
actively  supported  in  every  way,  and  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  financing,  the  efforts 
of  their  school  district  personnel.  In  times  of 
financial  difficulty  this  strong  community 
support  represents  the  highest  type  of  acco- 
lade for  public  education." 

Dr.  Robert  Peterson. 

Superintendent,  Orange  County  Schools. 

BTJIX-DING    program 

"There  arc  several  features  of  the  Fountain 
Valley  School  District's  program  that  make 
it  outstandiiig  among  the  nation's  school 
systems.  The  buildings,  themselves,  for  ex- 
ample, each  constructed  on  plans  developed 
cooperatively  by  architects  and  school  per- 
sonnel, are  especially  well  adapted  to  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  all  the  children.  No  child  or 
groups  of  children  has  to  wait  for  some  mo- 
ments before  or  after  school  to  get  help. 
He  goes  at  once  to  the  center  room  where  an 
especially  able  teacher  and  one  or  two  stu- 
dents or  adult  su^-professionals  are  avail- 
able." * 

Gertrude  Noar, 
Educational    Consultant.    Anti-Defama- 
tion League  of  B'nai  B'rith. 

The  11  schools  In  the  district,  all  con- 
structed since  1963,  have  reorganized  the  use 
of  space  so  that  six  to  eight  classrooms  are 
clustered  about  a  core  room  called  a  Learning 
Center.  The  Learning  Center  Is  used  as  a  re- 
source and  teaching  center  for  maximum 
utilization  of  the  buildings  to  Implement 
the  Instructional  program. 

instrttctional   program 

"Individual  needs  of  students  are  given 
the  highest  priority  in  planning  and  pro- 
araming  by  the  board  administrators,  and 
staff  of  the  FV  school  district.  Mutually, 
they  have  developed  a  program  along  with 
community  participation  which  encourages 
teachers  to  recognize  the  individual  differ- 
ences of  students,  and  which  provides  the 
facilities  and  aid  needed  by  teachers  to  fol- 
low through  so  that  their  youngsters  are 
actually  educationally  challenged  at  their 
different  levels." 

DR.     PirrERSON 

"In  the  past  year  I  have  visited  many  schools 
in  the  U.S.  in  search  of  innovative  practices 
in  staff  utilization  and  staff  development.  We 
have  selected  160  demonstration  centers  for 
our  national  project.  The  Year  of  the  Non- 
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Conference — Emphasis:  The  Teacher  and  HU 
Staff.  In  these  centers  teachers  and  admin- 
istratora  are  testing  out  new  and  more  effi- 
cient and  effective  ways  to  utilize  the  talents 
available  in  a  school  and  community  and  to 
develop  the  kind  of  school  and  community 
environment  which  helps  teachers  teach  toell 
and  children  learn 

"The  FV  school  district  was  the  first  dem- 
onstration center  selected.  .  .  .  The  admin- 
istrative leadership  is  imaginative  and  sound: 
the  teaching  staff  participates  in  a  genuine 
and  helpful  way  in  planning  and  carrying 
out  the  program:  parents  are  directly  and 
appropriately  involved  as  volunteer  aides: 
the  community  is  providing  strong  support 
fpr  the  school  system. 

"However  the  most  exciting  and  signifl- 
eant  thing  happening  in  the  FV  schools  is 
that  each  child  w  getting  more  individual 
help  arui  attention  and  the  talents  of  the 
teachers  and  other  staff  members  are  being 
utilized  more  effectively  and  •fflciently  than 
they  are  in  the  conventional  school 
programs." 

Dr.  Don  Davies, 
executive   Secretary,   National  Commis- 
sion on  Teacher  Education  and  Profes- 
sional Standards,  NEA. 

The  first  casualty  in  this  changing  process 
has  b«en  one  of  the  who;e  business  of  teach- 
er-led Instruction— the  shift  has  been  from 
teaching  to  learning.  Instruction  here  is  per- 
sonalized through  techniques  of  pupil  place- 
ment, academic  diagnos'.s.  prescription,  and 
constant  evaluation.  The  prime  effort  is  to 
match  the  student  with  the  necessary  and 
appropriate  materials,  concepts,  and  people 
to  provide  fur  Individualized  Instruction. 

"The  district's  looking  ahead  was  not  con- 
fined only  to  the  enlargement  of  the  student 
population,  but  m  the  field  of  education. 
They  embarked  on  a  program  of  individu- 
alized instruction  and  other  new  innovation.i 
that  have  not  only  been  the  talk  of  the 
Countp,  but  Its  impact  on  the  educational 
community  has  been  felt  th'roughout  the 
State. 

"I  am  proud  to  represent  a  district  whose 
people,  teachers,  admintstraton.  and  school 
board  members  have  the  courage  and  self- 
determination,  to  accept  the  local  resporisi- 
bility  of  improving  the  educational  system, 
apd  who  have  therefore  contributed  so  much 
to  the  continued  quality  education  in  Cali- 
fornia." 

ROBEBT    H.    BUSKE. 

Assemblyman.  Seventieth  District 

"Taking  up  the  new  tools  of  our  modern 
technology  and  adapting  the  techniques,  the 
materials  and  even  the  building  facilities  to 
make  these  tools  effective,  FV  is  shoteing  all 
of  us  how  we  can  do  in  an  improved  and 
more  relevant  manner  the  fob  of  educating 
our  youngsters.  ...  We  have  surveyed  their 
plants,  tasted  of  the  spirit  of  those  involved 
and  loitnessed  the  results  in  the  performance 
of  their  pupils.  It  mcwes  us  to  say  to  the 
other  districts  in  California:  Go  you  and  do 
likevHae." 

RlCHASO  T.  Hanna. 
United  States  Ccmgressman,  34th  District 
of  California. 

TBK   CLASSROOM  PKOGRAM 

The  class  grouping  arrangement  allows  the 
teacher  to  spend  more  than  one  year  with 
the  children  In  order  to  expand  and  more 
personalize  the  program. 

Such  equipment  as  the  Upe  recorder  with 
hesdaeta  function  much  as  a  "second 
teacher"  to  provide  skin  lessons  In  phonics 
or  mathematics,  spelling  or  enrichment  ma- 
tarlaU.  Tapes  are  prepared  by  the  teacher 
for  Immediate  skill  lessons,  provided  by  the 
dlatrlet  for  more  general  needs,  or  commer- 
cially prepared. 

PupU-teacher  conferences  are  conducted 
during  class  time  for  the  purpose  of  identify- 


ing academic  problems  or  successes  and  to 
prepare  a  foundation  for  individual  and 
small  group  assignments  or  lessons.  These 
Individual  conferences  permit  personal  eval- 
uations In  the  form  of  an  analysis  for 
growth.  This  analysis  can  be  converted  Into 
an  ongedng  proHle  developed  un  each  child 
to  continue  eilectlve  personalized  prescrip- 
tions 

Self-directed  learning  activities  include  in- 
dividual contracts,  self-selected  reading  with 
follow-up  and  evaluation,  .small  group  dis- 
cussion with  summary  and  evaluation,  re- 
search, experimentation,  creative  dramatiza- 
tion, projects,  debate,  that  place  more  re- 
sponslDlUty  for  learning  with  the  Individual 
child. 

COOaDINATINC   TEACHEB 

Tlie  Coordinating  Teacher  Is  selected  on 
the  basis  of  being  a  master  teacher  and  an 
expert  in  interpersonal  relations.  Ten  per- 
cent additional  salary  Is  paid  for  assuming 
this  respoaslbllity.  The  Coordinating 
Teacher  Is  not  assigned  to  a  regular  class- 
room but  works  with  the  teachers  and  chil- 
dren In  the  classroom  cluster  by  cooperatively 
diagnosing  the  academic  programs  for  the 
children,  evaluating  pupil  progress,  and 
scheduling  children  for  Instructional  pur- 
poses. She  develops  and  participates  In  co- 
operative teaching  programs.  Implementing 
new  methods  and  special  programs. 

AL-Xn.I.\RY    PERSO.VNEl. 

In  the  Learning  Center  Is  a  teacher  aide 
who  serves  as  a  secretary  and  non-instruc- 
tional a.sslstant  to  the  Coordinating  Teacher 
and  other  clu.ster  teachers.  Her  responsibili- 
ties li:clude  clerical  work,  flUnp,  duplicating, 
circulating  and  retrieving  materials,  record- 
ing systems,  and  operating  audio-visual 
equipment 

In  addition  to  this  paid  aide  program  Is  a 
volunteer  program  of  appro.'dmately  1,000 
parents  who  work  In  service  capacities  to  the 
schools  and  district  for  approximately  four 
hours  each  day. 

CURRICCXrM   MATERIALS   CE.NTER 

In  a  program  geared  to  the  needs  and  Inter- 
ests of  Individual  children.  It  Is  essential  to 
have  a  srorehouse  of  ideas,  materials,  and 
equipment  In  FV  the  Curriculum  Materials 
Center  operates  an  In-servtce,  dissemination 
and  work  area  for  the  teachers  and  teaching 
programs  of  the  dl.«;trlct  It  Is  staffed  with  cer- 
tificated and  classified  personnel  who  are 
highly  skilled  In  the  areas  of  curriculum  Im- 
plementation and  human  dynamics. 

"The  FV  school  district  staff,  with  the  lib- 
eral use  of  a  variety  of  audio-visual  aids,  de- 
scribed certain  features  of  their  program  at 
the  recent  California  Elementary  School  Ad- 
ministrators .Association  state  conference. 
Following  the  meeting,  one  principal  wrote  on 
his  evaluation  sheet  .  .  .  'Fountain  Valley!  .  .  . 
who  do  they  think  they  are?'  The  question 
was  relevant,  although  the  writer's  inference 
was  clear.  He  icas.  as  a  proper  't'-adltionaltst,' 
offended  by  the  confidence  and  skill  vHth 
which  these  professionals  discussed  their  so- 
lutions to  educational  problems.  There  ap- 
peared in  them  no  hesitation,  no  doubt  that 
they  had  the  answers,  and  nght  answers  at 
that. 

"Two  things  are  clear  to  me  after  close  in- 
spection of  the  operation  of  their  school  dis- 
trict: (1)  they  have  a  substantive,  exciting 
and  productive  program  for  boys  and  girls, 
successfully  implemented  by  an  outstanding 
staff,  and  (2)  no  reluctance  to  sell  this  pro- 
gram to  their  community  and  anyone  else 
who  vHll  Ititen  This  is  a  rare  and  valuable 
combination  of  characteristics,  unique  in  our 
school  Establishment. 

"FV  .  .  .  not  only  knows  who  they  are  but 
they  know  what  they're  doing'  They  deserve  a 
thoughtful  look,  encouragement  and  com- 
mendation from  their  colleagues 

Thomas  D  Wood, 
Executive  Secretary.  CESAA. 


"There  is  much  talk  in  American  schooU 
about  innovation.  One  school  system  xohick 
has  taken  national  leadership  in  actually 
accomplishing  innovation  is  the  FV  school 
district,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Edieari 
A.  Beaubier  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  salutt 
the  FV  school  district  and  Ed  Beaubier  for 
their  very  substantial  contribution  towari 
a  better  educational  system." 

Don  White, 
Executive  Vice  President,  National  Audio- 
visual Association.  Inc. 

"Our  City  of  Fountain  Valley  is  very  proui 
of  the  FV  Elementary  School  DistHct.  I  be- 
lieve the  success  of  the  District  is  due  to  i 
combination  of  circumstances  which  begin 
basically  with  the  people  of  the  community 
and  their  fine  attitude  toward  education 
.  .  .  this  district  is  an  outstanding  eiampU 
of  modem  educational  programming  which 
makes  the  best  use  of  the  talents  of  its  school 
children." 

Robert  D.  Schwerdtfecer. 

\faijor. 

"Conversation  ten  years  ago.  or  even  fivt 
years  ago,  about  FV  seemed  to  always  brinj 
the  question.  'Where  is  it?'  This  year  hun- 
dreds of  school  board  members,  administrt- 
tors,  teachers,  and  educational  research  peo- 
ple have  come  to  our  schools  from  as  fat 
auay  as  Hawaii  and  New  York  and  also  such 
countries  as  Japan,  Germany,  England,  Can- 
ada, and  Israel.  Recently,  the  Director  for  the 
Tcxa6  Goierno-^'s  Committee  on  Public  Edu- 
cation and  committee  members  spent  the 
day  analyzing  our  program. 

"Before  growth  first  started  in  1963  (250 
enrollment),  the  school  board  and  admin- 
istration organiicd  a  master  plan  for  the 
school  district  and  agreed  upon  the  type  oj 
educational  program  that  would  provide  the 
best  possible  basic  education  for  the  chil- 
dren coming  to  FV.  (Current  enrollment  « 
6.700.) 

".  .  .  Our  community  has  given  a  grea: 
amount  of  support  during  these  few  short 
years  tn  passing  bond  and  tax  elections  along 
icith  considerable  interest  in  the  variant 
teaching  programs.  The  Jiumber  of  parents 
and  the  work  they  do  without  pay  in  health 
and  safety  areas,  tn  library  material-!,  and 
making  aids  for  the  teachers  is  truly  inspir- 
ing." 

Mrs.  Naomi  Jonkman, 
Clerk,  Board  of  Trustees. 


The  1 9th  Concert  Season  of  the  Decatur 
Civic  Chora* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  19,  1967 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this,  the  19th  concert  season  of  the  De- 
catur Civic  Chorus.  I  ask  you  to  join  me 
In  paying  special  tribute  to  one  of  the 
finest  choral  groups  in  our  country.  It  is 
a  matter  of  great  pride  to  me  that  the 
Decatur  Civic  Chorus  had  its  beginning 
In  the  city  of  Decatur,  and  Is  made  up 
of  residents  from  all  over  De  Kalb 
County,  which  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
sent in  Congress. 

The  Decatur  Civic  Chorus  Is  truly  a 
"civic"  organization.  The  Lions  Club  of 
Decatur  gave  it  the  encouragement  and 
financial  assistance  which  saw  Its  start 
In  1949.  and  it  continues  to  serve  the 
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jommunity  with  mutual  appreciation. 
It  \s  made  up  of  60  members,  ranging  in 
age  from  17  to  68,  and  represents  a  real 
cro6S-section  of  professions  including 
teachers,  engineers,  business  executives, 
housewives,  students,  and  secretaries. 
These  are  people  who  have  something  in 
common— they  all  enjoy  singing,  and 
are  as  at  home  with  Bach  as  with  musi- 
cal selections  from  the  Broadway  shows. 

Over  the  years,  the  chorus  has  pre- 
sented concerts  throughout  the  State  of 
Oeorgla.  has  made  a  tour  of  3d  Army 
Installations  in  the  Southeastern  States, 
has  sung  with  the  Atlanta  Symphony, 
and  taken  part  in  church  and  various 
civic  programs  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. The  chorus  feels  that  one  of  their 
most  rewarding  experiences  is  the  yearly 
concert  they  give  at  Christmastime  at 
the  Atlanta  Federal  Penitentiary. 

At  the  present  time,  plans  are  progress- 
ing with  great  anticipation  for  the  sec- 
ond attendance  of  the  chorus  at  the 
International  Eisteddfod  Music  Festival 
in  Llangollen,  North  Wales,  in  July  of 
1968.  The  chorus  has  a  special  reason  for 
wanting  to  return,  other  than  because 
they  feel  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States,  with  its  fine  offering  of  spirituals 
and  folk  music,  should  be  represented. 
The  first  trip  to  the  festival,  in  1958,  had 
moments  of  great  disappointment.  After 
making  the  long  trip  to  Wales,  the  chorus 
found  that  its  entry  was  lost,  and  they 
could  not  sing  in  the  competition.  This 
resulted  in  worldwide  publicity,  and  al- 
though they  could  not  be  considered  in 
the  competition,  the  chorus  was  invited 
to  give  a  concert  during  the  festival,  and 
they  sang  before  an  audience  of  15,000 
people.  The  evening  turned  out  to  be  a 
memorable  one  for  both  the  chorus  and 
the  audience.  Even  though  most  of  the 
listeners  could  not  speak  English,  a  rap- 
port was  established.  The  audience  re- 
acted with  understanding  and  emotion. 
To  quote  Director  Mary  Ann  Sharp: 

Something  happened  and  suddenly  we 
were  in  tune  and  the  audience  could  feel  our 
songs.  We  closed  with  the  number,  "No  Man 
Is  an  Island."  Most  of  the  listeners  were 
foreign  and  couldn't  understand  the  words. 
but  they  got  the  message.  They  cried,  we 
cried,  and  It  was  wonderful. 

"No  Man  Is  an  Island"  has  since  been 
the  theme  song  of  the  chorus  because 
"it  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  lis- 
teners at  the  music  festival  in  Wales." 

In  addition  to  concert  preparations, 
the  chorus  is  busy  with  various  fimd- 
raising  projects  to  help  defray  travel  and 
other  expenses  connected  with  their  ap- 
pearance at  the  festival.  As  in  1958,  they 
will  give  concerts  in  other  European 
countries.  There  is  the  possibility,  too, 
that  they  may  sing  before  members  of 
our  Armed  Forces  in  Germany,  some- 
thing the  chorus  would  particularly  like 
to  do. 

Since  1949,  the  Decatur  Civic  Chorus 
has  gladdened  the  hearts  of  countless 
numbers  of  people  with  the  joy  which 
comes  from  hearing  good  music.  To  all 
who  give  so  generously  of  their  time  and 
talents  to  make  the  chorus  possible — ^I 
salute  them.  To  Mrs.  Dale  Clark,  beloved 
director  emeritus ;  to  Director  Mary  Anne 
Sharp;  to  Accompanist  Mrs.  W.  Edward 
Garrison;  to  the  new  president  for  1967- 
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68,  Richard  H.  Wright,  and  his  officers; 
to  Business  Manager  Leonard  Q. 
Vaughan,  and  to  tm  the  members  of  the 
chorus,  my  very  best  wishes  for  happy 
singing  at  the  forthcoming  concerts,  and 
special  wishes  for  success  at  the  music 
festival  in  Wales  next  year. 


DiscoTer  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  DAVID  PRYdk 

or   ARKANBA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBSPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  July  19.  1967 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
we  are  at  that  time  of  year  when  mil- 
lions of  Americans  across  the  country 
will  be  embarking  on  their  annual  vaca- 
tions, I  would  like  to  pay  a  much-de- 
served tribute  to  the  service  station 
operators  of  the  land  for  their  role  in 
the  great  "discover  America"  program. 

I  think — and  hope — that  when  the 
final  statistics  are  compiled  on  this  year's 
tourist  trends,  we  wUl  see  that  the  "dis- 
cover America"  appeal  is  really  scoring 
with  vacationers. 

Every  State  stands  to  benefit  from 
this,  as  well  as  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  national  interest  in  a  favorable 
balance  of  payments.  My  own  State  has 
some  prize  attractions  to  offer  those  who 
enjoy  scenic  beauty,  State  parks,  historic 
landmarks,  and  colorful  folklore.  The 
Ozark  Trail,  for  example,  which  criss- 
crossed Arkansas,  is  one  of  the  heritage 
trails  being  featured  in  the  "discover 
America"  program. 

Anyone  who  appreciates  the  peace  of 
unspoiled  nature  will  find  a  trip  on  the 
Ozark  Trail  a  richly  rewarding  adven- 
ture. We  can  promise  scfnery  second  to 
noi^e,  recreational  opportimities  that  will 
make  vacationers  forget  the  cares  of  the 
workaday  world,  and,  above  all,  people 
so  warm  and  friendly  that  the  time  spent 
with  them  will  remain  among  the  most 
pleasant  memories  of  a  visitor's  life. 

The  petroleum  industry  is  one  of  the 
most  active  participants  in  the  "discover 
America"  campaign.  This  is  only  right 
and  natural.  According  to  the  Census  Bu- 
reau, 90  percent  of  the  recreational  trips 
in  the  United  States  are  made  by  auto- 
mobile. But  the  petroleum  industry  that 
stands  to  gain  from  this  program,  and 
is  doing  so  much  to  publicize  it,  also 
makes  another  great  contribution  toward 
its  success.  This  comes  through  the  ef- 
forts of  those  members  of  the  industry 
who  directly  meet  the  motoring  needs  of 
the  traveling  public — service  station  op- 

Gl*8itjOrS 

In  Arkansas  we  have  2,500  service  sta- 
tions all  over  our  State.  We  are  fortunate 
that  they  are  almost  invariably  run  by 
businessmen  of  high  caliber  and  real  ded- 
ication. The  service  station,  as  we  all 
know,  is  a  tremendous  factor  in  making 
everyday  driving  more  pleasant,  more 
convenient,  and  a  good  deal  safer  than 
it  could  otherwise  be. 

But  it  is  in  the  field  of  vacation  travel 
that  the  service  station  plays  a  very  spe- 


cial role.  In  our  State — and  everywhere 
else  that  I  have  visited  in  the  United 
States — the  typical  service  station  oper- 
ator is  a  one-man  welcoming  committee 
and  information  bureau  for  his  com- 
munity. He  is  the  man  visitors  naturally 
turn  to  as  a  friendly  and  helpful  source 
of  the  touring  tips  they  need  to  make 
their  stay  in  the  locality  happy  and  com- 
fortable. His  distinctive  contribution  to 
pleasant  and  convenient  traveling  con- 
ditions adds  tremendously  to  the  basic 
appeal  of  the  "discover  America"  cam- 
paign. And,  speaking  for  Arkansas,  I  can 
assure  you  that  our  service  station  oper- 
ators are  doing  their  full  part  to  make 
vacation  travel  in  the  United  States  a 
thoroughly  enjoyable  experience. 

As  a  schoolboy,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
working  part  time  in  a  local  service  sta- 
tion in  my  hometown.  I  feel  that  through 
this  experience  I  gained  a  little  better 
understanding  of  the  work,  problems, 
and  challenges  of  the  service  station  op- 
erators. 

The  gasoline  dealers  of  Arkansas  and 
other  States  deserve  this  tribute,  this  rec- 
ognition of  the  underlying  importance 
of  what  they  are  doing.  They  deserve  to 
have  their  achievements  put  in  true  per- 
spective. This  is  just  one  example — but 
a  very  good  one — of  how  Americans  who 
go  about  their  work  quietly,  faithfully, 
and  diligently  can  make  a  contribution 
of  historic  significance  to  the  Nation  and 
to  the  future  well-being  of  their  fellow 
countrymen. 


Tax  Program  Promiset  Equity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or    CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
again  urge  the  House  to  adopt  a  positive 
attitude  toward  the  tax  increase  pro- 
posed for  this  year.  Much  has  been  said 
and  will  be  said  about  the  cost  factor  of 
the  Vietnam  war  and  the  attendant  prob- 
lems of  inflation,  but  I  am  concerned, 
in  addition,  over  another  specific  result 
that  we  can  very  easily  predict  in  the 
absence  of  some  tax  effort — a  repeat  per- 
formance of  1966.  The  year  1966  repre- 
sents a  very  impressive  and  forceful 
example  of  the  horrendous  effects  on  the 
homebullding  Industry  when  the  Nation 
relies  too  heavily  upon  a  monetary  policy 
to  solely  check  the  problem  of  budget 
deficits  and  the  threat  of  inflation. 

We  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
damaging  effects  of  the  1966  experience, 
and,  unfortunately,  we  are  already  look- 
ing at  the  development  of  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  tight  money  situation. 
Mortgage  rates  are  inching  up,  and  our 
informed  sources  from  the  savings  and 
loan  industry  are  already  predicting  that 
Treasury  biUs  and  corporate  bonds  will 
again  be  placing  pressure  upon  savings 
causing  the  capital  flow  to  once  again  go 
against  the  homebuilder  and  the  home 
buyer. 
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Homebuilding  has  been  struggling  to 
reach  last  year's  rather  low  level  of 
building  In  my  own  State.  The  optimists 
have  been  moving  toward  a  pickup  in 
early  1968.  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  go- 
ing to  happen.  Discounts  and  bonds  are 
again  rising  on  FHA-lnsured  mortgages 
and  this  is  bound  to  be  a  deterrent  in  the 
turnover  of  homes.  Without  some  dy- 
namics In  the  moveup-ratio  by  the  top 
echelon  of  homeowners,  we  can  easily 
predict  that  there  will  be  an  equal  de- 
terrent In  the  total  construction  of  homes 
for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  tax  Increase  will  pro- 
vide the  Government  with  the  needed 
funds  thereby  not  forcing  it  to  go  to  the 
money  market.  That  is  the  only  way  we 
are  going  to  maintain  the  gap  between 
the  returns  from  mortgages  and  divi- 
dends for  savings  deposits  and  the  yield 
of  the  money  market's  in.struments 
The  volatile  quality  of  today's  capital 
'  was  most  clearly  indicated  in  the  1966 
experience.  We  will  be  repeating  that  un- 
fortunate and  disruptive  experience  In 
the  absence  of  some  tax  relief. 

May  I  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
when  the  homebuildlng  field  suffers, 
there  Is  a  massive  side  effect  in  two  other 
wide-spread  economic  segments  in  Amer- 
ica. These  segment.s  include  the  manu- 
facturers of  building  materials  and  the 
many  home  furnishing  manufacturers 
and  retailers  which  provide  the  furni- 
ture and  fixtures  that  many  homes 
attract. 

The  second  thing  that  a  tax  program 
will  accomplish  is  equity,  for  it  is  hard 
to  justify  placing  the  burdens  of  our 
expenditures  on  selected  segments  of  our 
economy.  These  .selected  segments,  by 
the  way.  repre.sent  not  only  the  home- 
builder  and  the  perspective  homeowner 
but  also  the  small  businessman  and  the 
fixed  Income  persons  all  of  whom  are 
equally  and  adversely  affected  either  by 
Inflation  or  increased  money  costs. 

A  balanced  program  of  monetary  re- 
straint and  equitable  tax  increases  and 
adjustments  will  provide  the  best  an- 
swer for  the  total  American  economy  for 
the  period  that  lies  ahead.  As  one  singu- 
larly Interested  in  the  homebuildlng  field. 
I  trust  the  judgment  of  the  Congress  will 
be  to  support  an  intelligent  tax  reform 
tax  Increase  program. 


Gadaboat  GaddU 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

or    M.\tNE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.M1\T:S 
Wednesday.  July  19.  1967 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  occasion  to  pay  special  homage  to  a 
distinguished  American.  Mr  R.  Vernon 
Oaddls,  better  known  to  millions  of  his 
fellow  citizens  as  Gadabout  Gaddis.  the 
flying  fisherman. 

As  the  Izaak  Walton  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, Gadabout  produces  some  of  the 
most  unusual,  refreshing,  and  wholesome 
entertainment  available  to  television  au- 
diences. With  camera  and  airplane,  this 


venerable  and  enviable  sportsman   has 
updated  the  fisherman's  text. 

Probably  no  other  living  American  has 
a  more  perfect  knuwiedge  of  where  the 
"big  ones  are  biting  '  ttian  has  Gadabout 
Gaddrs  Probably  no  one  else  has  covered 
the  Nation  s  streams  and  ponds  .so  thor- 
oughly. Certainly  no  une  has  ever  bflore 
told  so  many  fish  stories  to  so  many 
willing  listeners 

Each  year  from  October  through  April. 
Gadabout  presents  a  weekly  television 
sho'.v  seen  by  an  estimated  45  million 
people  His  audience,  idle  or  would-be 
fishermen  and  lovers  uf  natural  beauty, 
view  from  their  living  rooms  the  quiet 
beauty  of  America's  streams  and  lakes, 
and  listen  to  Gadabout's  dry  commen- 
tary on  fishing 

It  IS  no  wonder  that  rno.st  people  think 
of  Gad  simply  as  an  entertainer,  a  per- 
sonality. He  IS  an  entertainer  of  the  first 
rank,  but  beyond  this  he  is  dedicated  to 
otiier  serious  purpo.ses 

Gadabout  is  one  of  our  Nation's  fore- 
most con.servationists.  For  many  yeans, 
he  has  waged  a  one-man  war  against 
pollution  of  our  lakes,  rivers,  and 
stream.s  He  has  toured  the  country 
many  times,  utilizing  all  the  major  com- 
munications media — pre.ss,  radio,  and 
televi.sion — to  stress  the  need  for  anti- 
pollution efforts  by  every  individual  citi- 
zen. He  has  battled  pollution  with  the 
fierce  resolve  and  unyielding  integrity  of 
one  who  has  a  profound  love  of  nature 
and  our  precious  water  resources 

For  his  efforts  in  this  regard.  Gadabout 
received  a  citation  from  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  of  the  US.  Department  of 
the  Interior  which  was  personally  pre- 
sented by  Commi.ssioner  Floyd  E. 
Dominy.  He  has  also  been  honored  by 
Gov.  John  A.  Volpe.  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Edward  T.  Breathitt,  of  Kentucky. 
Gad  is  a  hard-sell  salesman  of  the 
value  of  fl.shing  as  a  family  activity,  one 
which  can  provide  a  common  familial 
intere.st  and  make  for  closer  family  re- 
lationships. In  addition,  he  has  fostered, 
whenever  possible,  his  desire  to  have 
adults  "take  a  boy  fl.shing."  He  feels 
adults  should  spend  more  time  with 
children,  and  interest  them  in  whole- 
some, rewarding  activities  such  as  fish- 
ing, which  could  be  a  prime  deterrent 
to  juvenile  delinquency.  Gad  has  con- 
ferred with  law-enforcement  ofTicers  all 
around  the  United  States,  helping  to 
start  programs  such  as  this. 

During  World  War  H,  Gadabout  enter- 
tained an  average  of  1  million  seiTlce- 
men  each  year,  showing  his  films  and 
sharing  his  fish  stories.  He  Is  himself  a 
veter^  of  World  War  I.  having  enlisted 
the  day  the  United  States  entered  the 
conflict.  He  became  a  flying  cadet  and 
won  his  wings. 

Gadabout  was  bom  in  Mattoon.  111., 
a  long  way  from  Maine,  but  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  2  years  ago  this  fine  gentle- 
man who  knows  and  loves  the  most  idyllic 
parts  of  the  Nation,  chose  to  make 
Bingham.  Maine,  his  official  reslde|^e. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tribute  to  Gadabout  Gaddis. 
whose  love  of  the  sport  and  art  of  fishing 
has  enriched  his  life  and  the  lives  of 
millions  who  have  followed  his  adven- 
tures on  lake  and  stream.  He  has  been, 
and  is.  dedicated  to  the  task  of  leading 


others  along  the  paths  on  which  he  haj 
found  such  deep  satisfaction  and  of  pre- 
serving  the  resources  which  have  afforded 
them.  I  am  proud  that  he  has  chosen 
Maine  as  his  place  of  re.sidencc.  He  is 
remaikable  for  many  reasons,  not  the 
least  of  which,  tliat  he  has  become  inter- 
nationally famous  for  enjoying  himself 
for  doing  what  he  loves  best,  "going 
fishing." 


Panama  Canal  Treaty 


EXTENSION  OF  RETMARK.S 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT^ 

OF    CALIF'.  R.NIA 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19.  1967 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been 
and  are  contmumg  to  provide  materiel  to 
countries  which  in  turn  are  delivering  it 
to  the  Vietcong.  who  are  using  it  in  kill- 
ing our  boys. 

Now  we  propose  to  t:ive  away  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  to  render  additional  aid  to 
our  enemies,  and  hinder  our  own  defense 

Mr  Speaker,  when  Abiaham  Lincoln 
stated  that  'If  destruction  is  to  be  our 
lot,  it  will  come  from  within,"  he  was 
making  a  prophecy  which  is  being  ful- 
filled in  our  time.  He  did  not  indicate 
that  we  would  commit  suicide,  but  that 
we  would  act  in  a  manner  as  to  provide 
the  tools  of  destruction,  knowingly  or  un- 
knowingly, to  the  eternal  enemies  of  hu- 
man freedom. 

When  Khrushchev  said  that  he  would 
"bury  us,"  he  did  not  dream  that 
we  would  furnish  the  shovel  with  which 
to  dig  the  grave.  Soviet  Russia  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  the  mortal  enemy  of 
America,  but  we  continue  to  give  to  Rus- 
sia economic  and  militai-y  aid  which  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  the  source  of 
destruction  to  our  military  forces  in  'Viet- 
nam, where  our  real  enemy  is  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  80  percent  of  the 
casualties  to  our  American  soldiers  in 
Vietnam  are  inflicted  by  armaments 
made  by  Ru.ssia  and  her  satellites.  The 
administration  continues  to  grant  export 
licenses  for  the  shipment  to  Russia  and 
its  satellites  of  a  long  list  of  strategic 
materiel,  which  finds  its  way  into  the 
Soviet  arsenal  of  destruction.  Under  any 
definition,  this  is  treason.  If  this  suicidal 
course  is  not  stopped  immediately,  to- 
gether with  stopping  the  delivery  of  these 
armaments  to  North  Vietnam,  the  un- 
necessary slaughter  will  continue. 

If  Secretary  McNamara  continues  to 
refuse  to  permit  the  military  genius  in 
America  to  win  the  war.  according  to  the 
best  military  strategy,  we  should  get  out 
of  South  Vietnam,  and  return  our  boys 
to  their  families.  Secretary  McNamara 
has  made  nine  trips  to  Vietnam,  and  he 
is  no  closer  to  a  solution  today  than  he 
was  8  years  ago.  It  is  time  for  a  change. 

And  now  comes  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty.  For  10  years  we  have  been  on  an 
appeasement  course  with  Panama.  The 
security  of  our  country,  and  Indeed  the 
entire  Western  Hemisphere,  is  dependent 
upon  our  absolute  ownership  and  control 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  We  should 
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turn  a  deaf  ear  to  so-called  world  opin- 
ion which  Is  generated  by  the  Commu- 
nists. Under  world  opinion,  we  are 
charged  with  being  Imperialistic.  If  it 
takes  imperialism  to  secure  the  safety  of 
this  country,  let  us  be  imperialistic.  Alger 
Hiss  first  advocated,  during  the  forma- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  in  1945,  that 
the  Panama  Canal  should  be  interna- 
tionalized. How  that  would  suit  the  Com- 
munists. His  suggestion  failed,  but  the 
head  shrinkers  In  the  State  Department 
have  been  implementing  his  suggestion 
ever  since. 

The  Panama  Canal  Zone  was  bought 
and  paid  for  by  the  United  States,  and 
IS  as  much  a  part  of  the  United  States  as 
IS  Alaska,  which  we  purchased  from  Rus- 
sia. We  have  been  surrendering  the 
Canal  9one  piecemeal.  In  July  1945,' 
President  Truman  proposed  at  Potsdam 
that  the  United  States  should  give  the 
Panama  Canal  to  the  U.N.  In  1955,  we 
Lncreased  our  annuity  payments  to  Pana- 
ma from  $430,000  to  nearly  $2  million. 
That  same  year  we  gave  Panama  $25 
million  worth  of  real  estate  and  promised 
to  build  a  $24  million  bridge  across  the 
canal.  Panama  was  not  satisfied,  and  de- 
manded 50  percent  of  the  gross  revenue, 
not  the  net. 

In  1958.  by  the  good  graces  of  Dr. 
Milton  Eisenhower,  we  told  Panama  that 
we  would  recognize  its  sovereignty  over 
the  Canal  Zone,  but  the  opposition  in 
Congress  refused  to  go  along,  so  the 
Canal  Zone  was  invaded  and  the  Pana- 
manian flag  was  planted  in  the  Canal 
Zone.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  wizards  in 
the  State  Department  said  that  we  would 
concede  Panama's  titular  sovereignty  In 
our  Canal  Zone.  Thereafter.  Congress 
passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
there  should  be  no  change  in  the  tradl- 
'uional  interpretation  of  our  treaties  with 
Panama.  The  Intent  of  this  resolution 
was  that  we  should  not  permit  the  flag 
of  Panama  to  be  flowTi  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

But  in  1960,  in  spite  of  this  resolution. 
President  Eisenhower  ordered  that  the 
Panamanian  flag  should  be  flown  in  the 
Canal  Zone.  In  1962,  President  Kennedy 
ordered  the  raising  of  the  Panamanian 
flag  over  the  American  Canal  Zone  Ad- 
ministration Building.  In  1963,  the  State 
Department  agreed  to  permit  the  Pana- 
."Tianian  flag  anywhere  in  the  Canal 
Zone;  to  recognize  Panama's  sovereign 
right  to  issue  papers  of  authorization  to 
foreign  consuls  operating  in  the  Canal 
Zone:  to  use  Panamanian  postage  in  the 
Canal  Zone;  and  to  grant  Panamanians 
in  the  Canal  Zone  all  privileges  equal  to 
those  of  U.S.  citizens.  Including  U.S. 
social  security  benefits. 

In  1963,  our  Canal  Zone  Governor  or- 
dered that  the  U.S.  flag  could  no  longer 
be  flown  at  the  U.S.  courthouse  or  over 
American  schools  in  the  Canal  Zone,  nor 
could  they  fly  the  American  flag  at  the 
Gamboa  War  Memorial  Inside  the  Canal 
Zone.  Communists  continue  to  Incite 
dots  by  the  Panamanians  Inside  the 
Canal  Zone  in  order  to  enforce  their 
demands. 

The  three  new  treaties,  which  will  be 
up  for  ratification  by  the  Senate  soon, 
will  grant  joint  sovereignty,  control,  and 
operation  of  this  vital  and  strategic  ca- 
nal. The  first  treaty  abrogates  the  orig- 
inal agreement  with  Panama,  the  Hay- 
Bunau-Varilla    Treaty    of    1903.    which 
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guarantees  our  right  to  exercise  our  sov- 
ereignty In  the  Canal  Zone  In  perpetuity. 
The  second  treaty  provides  the  condi- 
tions under  which  a  so-called  sea  level 
canal  may  be  built.  If  such  a  canal  should 
ever  prove  feasible.  The  third  treaty  con- 
cerns status-of-f orces  agreements  for  the 
defense  of  the  canal,  the  Canal  Zone, 
Panama,  and  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Joint  sovereignty  can  result  in  sabo- 
taging our  control  and  the  closing  of  the 
canal  to  military  and  commercial  ships. 
This  would  be  disastrous.  Our  warcraft 
would  have  to  travel  10,000  miles  addi- 
tional to  move  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  or  vice  versa.  This  would  be  in- 
tolerable. There  are  Castro  revolution- 
aries operating  In  Panama,  and  a  take- 
over of  the  Republic  of  Panama  by  Cas- 
tro poses  a  clear  and  present  danger. 

The  United  States  can  survive  only  by 
maintaining  a  superior  military  estab- 
lishment and  using  that  military  power 
under  the  direction  of  our  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  not  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Department,  nor  of  Secretary 
McNamara. 


supersonic  transport  tests  over  Okla- 
homa City  caused  smashed  windows, 
cracked  plaster,  and  brought  thousands 
of  complaints  and  lawsuits.  I  realize  that 
reducing  the  noise  and  hazards  is  a 
major  problem  for  industry  and  the  de- 
signers of  the  SST.  However,  I  have 
urged  In  the  past,  and  I  do  so  now,  that 
we  take  more  steps  in  the  fleld  of  re- 
search to  reduce  aircraft  noise  and  to 
improve  our  aircraft  noise  standards. 


Aircraft  Noise  Abatement 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1967 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
am  told  the  supersonic  transport  will  be 
used  mainly  on  long-haul  overwater 
routes,  there  is  no  assurance  that  after 
the  program  gets  under  way  it  will  not 
be  extended  to  overland  areas.  I  cannot 
help  but  be  deeply  concerned  over  SST 
noise.  Just  as  I  am  concerned  at  the 
present  time  over  aircraft  noise  over  our 
urban  residential  areas.  I  am  not  con- 
vinced the  SST  will  cause  less  noise,  as 
has  been  said  here  today.  There  Is  also  a 
question  of  safety  in  the  densely  popu- 
lated areas  adjacent  to  our  airports 
where  these  planes  would  land.  If  I  am 
correct  in  assuming  that  an  afterburner 
will  be  used  for  the  needed  extra  thrust 
on  takeoff,  then  will  we  not  have  more 
noise  than  ever?  We  had  been  told  the 
jet  plsoies  at  Kennedy  and  La  Guardla 
Airports  would  be  quieter  than  the  prop 
ones,  but  this  has  not  been  the  case. 

In  spite  of  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee and  statements  made  here  on  the 
floor  today,  I  have  reservations  about  ac- 
complishing, through  this  program,  the 
reduction  of  aircraft  noise.  The  noise  of 
low-flying  jet  aircraft  in  my  district  and 
other  areas  near  La  Guardla  and  Ken- 
nedy Airports  in  New  York  has  become 
an  intolerable  and  unbearable  situaUon. 
_I  have  proposed  in  my  bill,  H.R.  «18, 
that  the  Goverrmient  conduct  extensive 
aircraft  noise  abatement  research.  I  un- 
derstEuid  some  research  is  being  done.  I 
would  like  to  see  more  done,  and  suggest 
it  be  extended  to  the  supersonic  trans- 
port, to  assure  our  city  residents  that 
they  will  not  be  faced  with  more  aircraft 
noise  and  additional  hazards. 

The   sonic   booms  generated  by  the 


Postage  Stamp  in  Honor  of  250th  Anni- 
versary of  Israel  Putnam,  American 
Patriot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19,  1967 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  year 
marks  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  the  American  patriot  and  Revolution- 
ary War  hero,  Israel  Putnam.  The  deeds 
of  this  defender  of  democratic  ideals  are 
so  legendary  that  they  have  become  in- 
corporated into  our  national  folklore. 

His  exploits  include  the  oft-repeated 
account  that,  upKDn  hearing  the  news  of 
the  battle  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  he 
left  his  plow  in  the  middle  of  the  field  he 
was  cultivating  and  started  for  the  scene 
of  action  without  even  taking  time  to 
change  his  clothes.  At  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  it  was  Israel  Putnam  who 
gave  the  famous  order,  "Don't  shoot  until 
you  see  the  whites  of  their  eyes." 

Putnam  was  born  on  January  7,  1718, 
at  Danvers,  Mass.  He  settled  in  Brooklyn, 
Conn.,  around  1740  "and  lived  there  the  . 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  served  as  a  sec- ' 
ond  lieutenant  and  captain  In  the  French 
and  Indian  War  and  later  was  promoted 
to  lieutenant  colonel.  Following  this  he 
was  active  in  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  and  in 
1774  was  named  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence  in  Brooklyn, 
Conn.  Putnam  is  credited  with  the  arm- 
ing of  Connecticut  after  the  seizure  of 
munitions  at  Boston  by  General  Gage  In 
1775.  He  also  served  in  command  at 
Bunker  Hill.  Upon  joining  the  Continen- 
tal Army  when  the  Revolution  started 
he  was  appointed  to  the  rank  of  major 
general.  He  died  on  May  19,  1790,  in 
Brooklyn,  Conn.,  at  the  age  of  72. 

Israel  Putnam  embodied  the  spirit  of 
freedom-loving  men  of  all  centuries  and 
epitomized  the  essence  of  the  bravery 
and  sacrifice  which  gave  birth  to  our 
Nation  and  have  sustained  it  ever  since. 
His  willingness  to  come  Immediately  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  at  its  hour  of  greatest 
peril  and  his  unselfish  devotion  in  his 
Nation's  service  have  been  a  continuing 
source  of  inspiration  for  our  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  250th  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  this  great  Amer- 
lean  patriot  should  be  observed  by  the' 
lssuan(?e:of  an  appropriate  commemora- 
tive postage  stamp.  The  valiant  sacri- 
fices which  our  Armed  Forces  are  making 
in  Vietnam  today  are  In  the  great  tradi- 
tions of  patriotism  established  by  men 
such  as  General  Putnam.  By  noting  the 
accomplishments  of  this  noble  son  of 
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Coimeetlcut.  we  shall  be  giving  added 
meaning  and  dignity  to  the  accompli&h- 
mentfl  of  our  present-day  heroes. 

I  am  therefore  Introducing  today  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  Issuance  of  a  special 
postage  stamp  in  commemoration  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Israel  Put- 
nam. 


ProtrcM  m  Aotomobile  Liability 
Insurance  Noted 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  T.  CAHILL 

or  Nrw  JCBSXT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1967 

Mr.  CAHTT.Ii.  N&v-ffpeaker,  on  many 
previous  occasions  I  have  directed  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  complex 
social  problems  presented  by  automobile 
liability  insurance  and  regulation  of  this 
industry  by  the  several  States.  On  those 
occasions  I  have  indicated  my  convic- 


tion that  State  regulation  of  the  insur- 
ance industry  has  often  been  insufBcient 
to  protect  the  public's  interest  in  reason- 
able rates,  a  competitive  insurance  mar- 
ket and  a  solvent,  responsible  industry. 

However,  I  should  like  to  note  that  re- 
cently, in  my  own  State,  New  Jersey, 
steps  have  been  taken  which  will  do 
much  to  promote  the  public's  interest  in 
effective  Insurance  industry  regulation. 

Although  not  required  by  law  to  con- 
duct public  hearings  on  applications  for 
insurance  rate  increases.  State  Banking 
and  Insurance  Commissioner  Charles  R. 
Howell  has  adopted  such  a  policy  of  free 
expression  where  major  rate  Increases 
are  sought. 

The  first  public  hearing  on  a  proposed 
rate  increase  took  place  yesterday, 
Wednesday,  July  19.  In  another  un- 
precedented act.  Governor  Hughes  ap- 
pointed special  counsel  to  represent  the 
public  Interest  in  opposing  a  20-percent 
rate  increase  requested  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Casualty  Underwriters. 

It  was  my  great  pleasure  to  appear  be- 
fore the  commission.  I  found  the  pro- 
ceedings to  be  conducted  in  the  objec- 
tive, dignified  atmosphere  necessary  to 


appropriately  balance  the  insurance  in- 
dustry's Interest  In  a  reasonable  profit 
with  the  public  interest  in  fair  rates  and 
adequate  coverage.  In  adopting  this 
policy,  Commissioner  Howell  has  not  only 
assured  the  New  Jersey  public  of  a  forum 
where  it  may  present  its  case,  but  also  he 
has  assured  that  the  commission's  deci- 
sions, now  and  in  the  future,  will  be 
made  with  full  knowledge  and  presenta- 
tion of  the  necessary  facts. 

It  Is  indeed  a  tribute  to  the  progres- 
slveness  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature 
and  the  administration  of  the  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Banking  and  In- 
surance that  no  insurance  company  in- 
solvencies have  occurred,  and  that  can- 
cellation or  nonrenewal  of  policyholders 
on  the  basis  of  race,  age,  and  nationality 
are  prohibited  in  New  Jersey.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  public  hearings  on  proposed 
rate  hearings  will  serve  to  continue  and 
more  effectively  enforce  such  policies. 

In  commending  Commissioner  Howell, 
I  can  do  no  less  than  express  my  hope 
that  other  State  Insxirance  commission- 
ers will  permit  free  expression  and  pres- 
entation of  the  public's  views  and  analy- 
ses in  the  ratemaklng  process. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursd.w.  Ju.y  20,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Robert  W.  Wolter,  Trinity  Lu- 
theran Church,  Whittler,  Calif.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Lord  God,  Heavenly  Father,  Creator 
and  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  who  dost 
guide  and  govern  the  nations  for  Thy 
purposes  and  goals  in  Christ  Jesus,  look 
down  In  mercy  upon  our  Nation  and  our 
world,  torn  by  tensions,  problems,  in- 
security, and  misunderstanding.  Look 
down  In  love  on  these  Congressmen. 
Orant  them  the  needed  vision  and  wis- 
dom, that,  forgetting  self  and  personal 
ambition,  they  place  the  good  of  hu- 
manity, the  Nation,  the  carrying  out  of 
Thy  wUl,  as  their  goal  in  life.  Be  present, 
O  God  of  wisdom,  direct  the  delibera- 
tions and  decisions  of  this  honorable  as- 
sembly. Enable  these  leaders  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos,  harmony  and  peace 
out  of  tension  and  discord.  Let  truth  and 
Justice,  religion  and  piety,  honor  and  de- 
cency prevail.  Draw  all  men  to  Thee 
through  the  power  of  Thy  Word  and 
Holy  Spirit,  to  live  the  life  that  Is  pleas- 
ing to  Thee.  Keep  us  In  Thy  grace  and 
favor.  Lead  us  In  Thy  paths.  All  this  we 
ask  in  the  name  and  through  the  merits 
of  Jesus  Christ,  Thy  Son,  our  beautiful 
Saviour,  the  Lord  of  al!  nations. 


on  Appropriations  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  privileged  report  on  the 
public  works  appropriation  bill  for 
1968. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona  reserved  all 
points  of  order  on  the  bill. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  BY 
MIDNIGHT  TONIGHT  A  PRIVI- 
LEOED  REPORT  ON  THE  PUBLIC 
WORiCS  APPROPRIATION  BILL 
FOR  1968 

Mr.   KIRWAN.    Mr.   Speaker,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Conunittee 


PEACH        FESTIVAL        HIGHLIGHTS 
WAGONER   COUNTY   ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMO.N'DSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  invite  you  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
attend  the  first  annual  peach  festival 
celebration  in  Porter,  Okla.,  Saturday, 
August  5,  1967. 

The  festival  is  in  celebration  of  the 
solden  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  peach  industry  in  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa. The  original  orchard  was  planted 
in  1913  and  started  producing  under  the 
name  of  the  B.  F.  Blackledge  Orchards 
in  1917.  Since  then  the  Blackledge 
peaches  have  been  shipped  regularly  to 
a  10-State  area  around  Oklahoma.  Other 
well-known  producers  in  the  area  In- 
clude the  Mack  Dean  Orchard,  the  Jack 
Lewis  Orchard,  and  the  Austin  Llvesay 
Orchard. 

Porter,  the  peach  capital  of  Oklahoma, 
is  located  on  Highway  51-B  southwest 
of  Wagoner  In  Wagoner  County.  Lying 
just  north  of  the  Arkansas  River.  Porter 
Is  in  the  heart  of  the  black  topsoU  re- 
gion of  the  Arkansas  Basin.  This  land 
produces  a  fruit  harvest  which  lasts  from 
late  May  to  early  September. 


The  celebration  and  entertaijnment 
have  been  planned  for  early  August  when 
much  of  the  fruit  of  the  festival  will 
still  be  hanging  on  the  trees.  Fresh 
peaches  can  be  purchased  by  the  crate, 
or  if  you  want  even  fresher  peaches,  you 
may  harvest  your  own  at  some  of  the 
orchards. 

The  festivities  will  begin  with  the 
jjeach  parade,  followed  by  the  crowning 
of  the  queen.  The  peach  festival  will  be 
climaxed  by  liberal  servings  of  peaches 
and  ice  cream  provided  by  the  Porter 
Lions  Club. 

Porter.  Wagoner  County,  and  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  welcome  you  to  become  a 
part  of  their  summer  fun. 


MOISE       TSHOMBE      WILL      BE 
RETURNED  TO   THE   CONGO 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears 
almost  certain  that  Moise  Tshombe  will 
be  returned  to  the  Congo,  where  he  faces 
the  death  penalty  for  alleged  treason. 
The  former  Premier  of  that  nation  has 
been  engaged  In  a  court  battle  to  escape 
extradition  from  Algeria  to  his  home- 
land. 

I  am  not  going  to  hold  my  breath  un- 
til world  opinion  becomes  suflBciently 
aroused  to  demand  that  Mr.  Tshombe  be 
granted  pohtical  asylum,  but  I  had  hoped 
that  our  Department  of  State  would 
lodge  a  strong  protest  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Algeria.  Our  country  has  been 
very  generous  with  that  nation  since  It 
gained  Its  Independence  from  France  In 
1962. 

We  have  dispensed  $165,200,000  In  for- 
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eign  aid  to  Algeria  during  the  past  4  fiscal  AVIATION  SA^  S"lCHoSD°'£t"aker.  I  am^er^ 

^'^'^'-                                        «7«finoooo  ^'■-  ^'^^°^^\^^-J^^^i^'  i  ^  happy  to  hear  that  the  distinguished 

1963  *Io*oMMO  unammousoonsent  to  address  the  House  gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  the  chair- 

{9«J  Js'S.'oSS  ^°^  1  ""^""^  *"**  ^  "^^  ^'^  ^''^"^  man  of  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 

lofifi                                        -      2ii  400,000  niyremarks.                              ..    ^,       .  state  and  Foreign  Commerce,  is  going  to 

"*          The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  investigate   the   tragic   accident  which 

Total  165.200.000  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West  Maimed  the  lives  of  many  people  among 

,        .     „    ^„Koto,,Hoi  Virginia?  whom  was  one   great  American,  Hon. 

The  spending  of  such  a  substantial  There  was  no  objection.  jQ^n  T.  McNaughton.  Secretary  of  the 

sum  of  money  belies  the  statement  of  a  j^r.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester-  j^^^y  -j-j^ig  ^as  been  another  great  trag- 

State     Department     official     that     the  ^ay  at  noon  the  country  suffered  from  g^y  qj  ^ir  history  and  the  causes  should 

Tshombe  affair  is  "none  of  our  business.  another  tragic  aviation  accident.  This  ^^  thoroughly  investigated    However,  I 

During    his    tenure    as    Premier    Mr.  one  Involved  a  Piedmont  Airlines  jet  and  ^ould  hope  that  the  chairman  of  the 

Tshombe   cooperated   with    the   United  a  small  twin-engine  plane.  The  Commit-  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Por- 

States  in  every  possible  way,  especially  tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  gj^n  Commerce  makes  certain  that  he 

during  the  period  when  his  enemies  in  ^as  been  in  close  contact  with  both  the  ^as  the  complete  accident  reports  from 

the  Congo  were  killing  American  citizens,  officials  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admirils-  p^^  ^nd  also  from  CAB  before  any  firm 

^_^_^_^_^  tratlon  and  the  National  Transportation  conclusions  are  reached  as  to  the  causes 

Safety  Board,  as  weU  as  in  touch  witn  Qf  the  accident.  I  would  point  out  that 

COLT  STRIKE  MEANS  LOSS  OF  PRO-  Piedmont  AirUnes.  Many  of  you  will  re-  gu^h  Investigations  are  very  time  con- 

DUCTION  OF  M-16  RIFLE  call  that  on  July  11.  I  placed  In  the  suming  and  laborious  processes. 

T^TsmT  Fw    Mr    Snpaker    I   ask  RECORD  a  letter  from  Chairman  Joseph  J.  ^s  an  active  private  pilot,  with  thou- 

„nanim^,^™t^add?!L  the  HoSS  O'Connell.  Jr..  of  the  National  Transpor-  g^nds  of  logged  hours  and  still  actively 

the    request    of    the    gentleman    from  ^een  authorized  by  Congress  and  imple-  gjonai  district.  He  was  a  skilled  pilot  as 
Illinois?                                                  I  mented  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Admlnls-  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  was  on 
There  was  no  objection.  tratlon  and  the  National  Transportation  ^n  EPR  flight  plan,  the  same  as  the 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Colt  In-  safety  Board,  and  their  predecessor  or-  Boeing  727. 
dustries  is  still  on  strike — Colt  being  the  ganlzatlons,  to  assure  the  highest  degree  ^^  j^ls  point  we  can  only  speculate 
sole  producer  of  the  M-16  rifles  so  badly  of  aviation  safety  which  human  beings  ^s  to  the  cause  of  the  accident.  It  could 
needed  by  allied  forces  in  Vietnam.  Since  n^^y  achieve.  have  been  pilotage  error,  tower  operator 
the  House  met  at  this  time  yesterday  the  j  ^^nt  to  announce  now  that  I  have  error  center  error  numerous  other  pos- 
Colt  production  lines  could  have  pro-  get  a  hearing  on  aviation  safety  for  next  gible  errors.  Or  it  could  have  been  truly 
duced  enough  rifles  for  a  full  battaUon,  Monday.  July  24.  This  pubUc  hearing  will  an  accident.  In  any  event  we  should  not 
and  yet  not  one  single  rifle  was  produced,  ^e  held  for  the  purpose  of  having  Chair-  ^ake  judgments  based  on  emotion  or 
I  have  urged  the  President  to  use  the  ^lan  O'Connell  and  General  McKee  spell  hysteria  but  should  wait  for  the  facts, 
provisions  of  Taft-Hartley   to  get  the  out  for  the  Congress  and  for  the  entire  Le^  me  point  out  that  a  midair  col- 
production  lines  back  into  operation  im-  Nation  just  how  their  organizations  func-  usion  is  rare,  because  of  the  minute  pos- 
mediately.  tlon  to  fulfill  their  extremely  important  slblllty  of  two  planes  occupying  the  same 
^^— ^— ^^^  statutory  responsibility.  place  at  the  same  time.  Unlike  automo- 
„   ,,^^^™r.T,TT;io  In  this  public  hearing  I  am  sure  that  bile  travel  on  our  highways,  we  not  only 
MOBUTO   AND   THE   MERCENARIES  tj^gy  ^m  teu  us  what  they  can  about  the  have  horizontal  separation  of  airplanes, 
Mr  HAYS  Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unani-  midair  collision  which  occurred  yester-  ^^  also  have  vertical  separation.  How- 
mous' consent  to  address  the  House  for  1  day.  I  have  been  assured  that  they  Inltl-  ever,  the  chances  of  two  planes  occupy- 
minute  and   to   revise  and  extend  my  ated  a  full  field  investigation  immediately  ing  the  same  space  at  the  same  time  are 
remarks  "P°"  receipt  of  the  news  concerning  the  increased  tremendously  in  areas  of  dense 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  crash  Obviously  it  will  take  hundreds  of  air  traffic,  flying  in  regulated  patterns 
the  reauest  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio?  man-hours  of  hari*.  work  before  the  prob-  around  a  busy  airport.  Pilots  must  re- 
Twf  t«.  nn  oKprtfo^  able  cause  of  this  accident  can  be  estab-  ^ain  alert  and  maintain  a  diligent  look- 
Mr  ma  v%  Mr  liJake?' I  want  to  talk  "^ed.     Necessarily,     the     information  out  every  second. 
MrHAYS.Mr^peaker.Iwanttotalk  ^^ich  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  furnish  i  ,,ouid  gay  to  the  Members  of  the 

Zil  ^  ?h^ro^o  I  So  no^  twS  It  I's  Monday  will  be  Umited  and  of  course  House   that   if   the   person   or  persons 

narles  in  the  Corigo.  I  do  not  tWnk  it  is  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^g^  ^  speculate  or  con-  downtown  do  not  permit  the  FAA  to  do 

generally  known  that  the  so-caJl^  wWte  '                 ^g  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^f  the  ^^at  it  apparently  at  one  time  wanted  to 

TtfiTS^ngrth^^rvl^.^'m^Tr^^^^^^^  J-ident  befo«  all  of  the  facts  are  de-  ,      ^    Z.e    ^ef    aviation    from 

'ZuT.^.'tSr:na:^^Zl  ^ll  gS;  "ISti^nsportatlon  is  a  vital  and  essen-  Zt^Tj^Cr^T^iu!^^^ ^^U  T^l 

pifpfe.^^^^^-joif.'^j  arit^LrdSfd^^sti^iri^'rifd  z:zvs^i^.^^e^zsz-T^i 

Changed  sides              „  „    .        v,„^  „^  as  often  as  it  is  by  accidents  which  in-  area,  the  chances  of  two  planes  occupy- 

What  has  he  done?  He  has  had  ex-  gtantaneously  end  dozens  of  lives.  I  offer  jng  the  same  space  at  the  same  time  are 

ecuted  all  of  his  opponents  that  he  could  ^y  deepest  heartfelt  sympathies  to  those  much  greater. 

lay  his  hands  on.  He  has  abolished  the  ^^^  ^gj.g  bereaved  by  yesterday's  acci-  Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

legislature  In  the  Congo.  He  Is  running  jjent.  We  will  continue  to  strive  for  Im-  gentleman  yield? 

the  place  as  a  military  dictatorship  from  provements  in  aviation  safety.  Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

a  military  camp  where  he  cowers  in  fear  ^___^^^_^^  from  New  York. 

of  his  life.  And  we.  the  great  United  ^tt^tpmt^  tki  Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speak^,  I  thank 
States,  really  ought  to  be  proud  of  the  TRAGIC  AIRPLANE  ACCIDErrr  LN  ^^y  distinguished  friend  from  Missouri 
fact  that  we  have  sent  In  cargo  planes  to  NORTH  CAROLINA  j^j.  yielding  to  me.  I  just  want«d  to  ask 
ferry  his  soldiers  from  place  to  place,  and  Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  him  a  question,  but,  as  matter  of  fact,  I 
then  they  have  gotten  drunk  and  have  unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House  think  his  later  remark  answered  the 
killed  a  lot  of  people  themselves  and.  It  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  question  I  wanted  to  ask.  That  Is,  in  try- 
is  reported  reliably,  eaten  a  few  of  them,  my  remarks.  tag  to  assess  the  blame  for  the  accident 
I  think  it  is  time  the  American  public  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  that  occurred  yesterday,  I  wanted  to  ask 
knew  exactly  what  the  State  Depart-  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  the  gentleman  If  he  would  a^r^  ^lat 
ment  is  doing  to  us.  Missouri?  ^"^i  small,  slow,  propeUer-driven  air- 
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planes  operating  in  the  same  basic  traf- 
fic pattern  as  the  modem  fast  jet  air- 
craft presents  in  itself  a  dangerous  sit- 
uation which  we  should  take  steps  to 
eliminate? 

If  the  gentleman  read  the  remarks  I 
made  yesterday,  for  example,  he  will  re- 
call I  suggested  exactly  the  remedy  he 
pr(H>06es,  that  at  least  m  Washington  we 
could  move  those  small  planes  to  Bolling- 
Anacostla.  as  the  chairman  of  our  own 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  sug- 
gested, and  leave  National  for  the  super- 
planes. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  may  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  I  only  partially 
acree  with  him.  I  do  not  think  the  small 
^plane  per  se  constitutes  as  much  dan- 
ger u  a  large  plane  within  a  congested 
area,  because  it  is  smaller  and  there  is 
not  as  much  plane  area  involved  to  come 
In  contact  with  another  plane. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  TERRITORIAL 
AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS,  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS— PERMISSION  TO  SIT 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Territorial  atid  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, which  has  under  consideration  a 
blU  for  the  elected  Governor  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  be  permitted  to  sit  during 
general  debate  this  afternoon.  This  re- 
quest has  been  cleared  with  the  minority 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE   TRAGIC    PLANE    ACCIDENT   IN 
NORTH  CAROUNA 

Mr.  RIVERS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
express  my  sympathy  to  the  remaining 
family  of  the  distinguished  Secretary- 
designate  of  the  Navy,  Mr  McNaughton. 
whose  untimely  death  yesterday  has  left 
a  very  serious  void  in  the  echelon  of  the 
Pentagon.  Mr.  McNaughton  appeared  be- 
fore our  committee  last  week  and  made 
a  very  profound  Impression — so  much  so 
that  members  of  our  committee  congrat- 
ulated him  on  his  appearance,  his  im- 
mediate response,  his  understanding,  his 
knowledge,  his  dedication,  and  his  will- 
ingness to  respond  to  any  kind  of  ques- 
tion. He  made  a  gieat  impression  on  our 
committee. 

As  chairman  of  this  committee  and 
speaking  for  the  committee,  Mr  Speaker, 
I  want  to  say  this  Nation  has  suffered  a 
great  loss.  This  man  would  have  made 
a  great  Secretary, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  it  will  not  take 
such  a  tragedy  as  happened  in  the  area 
of  Ashevtllo-Hcndersonville,  N  C  ,  yester- 
day to  wake  up  the  people  of  this  com- 
munity to  the  great  danger  that  hovers 
over  the  National  Airport, 

I  hope  the   distinguished  gentleman 


from  West  Virginia  will  insist,  as  chair- 
man of  that  great  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  as  I  know 
he  will,  that  steps  be  taken  to  alleviate 
some  of  the  congestion  over  there. 

They  came  to  me  as  chairman  a  year 
ago  and  asked  for  my  sissistance.  My 
committee  has  gone  as  far  as  it  can  go  in 
an  effort  to  be  helpful. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  and  his  great  committee  will  In- 
sist that  something  be  done.  Anacostia  is 
available,  Mr.  Speaker.  All  it  needs  Is 
nerves  and  guts  to  make  a  deci-sion.  That 
Is  all. 


"MUSTNT"  SAY  THE  NAUGHTY 
WORD     COMMUNISM" 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  Inter-American  Commission 
of  Human  Rights  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  i.s.sued  a  report  regard- 
ing the  situation  of  human  rights  In 
Cuba.  Here  are  some  of  the  areas  covered 
as  they  were  listcc!  by  the  table  of  con- 
tents: Death  by  shooting,  without  pro- 
cedural guarantees  or  rleht  of  defense: 
machinegunning  of  civilians:  concentra- 
tion camps  and  various  other  areas  vio- 
lated by  the  Cuban  Communist  Govern- 
ment. 

In  Vietnam  over  11,000  American  ser\'- 
Icemen  have  lost  their  lives  to  the  same 
worldwide  Communist  conspiracy  in 
Vietnam  Approximately  one-third  of  the 
worlds  population  languishes  under 
Communist  oppression.  Yet  there  .seems 
an  aversion  in  some  quarters  to  identify- 
ing the  cancer  that  is  eating  away  the 
human  rights  of  mankind,  I  must  admit, 
though,  that  this  policy  Is  at  least  con- 
sistent. If  we  are  to  build  bridges  to  the 
Communist  governments  by  trade,  cul- 
tural relations,  and  so  forth,  we  can 
hardly  identify  these  regimes  as  the 
slavemasters  that  they  truly  are. 

A  recent  example  of  this  policy  con- 
cerns the  annual  Captive  Nations  Week 
proclamation.  Compare  the  wording  of 
Public  Law  No  86-90  which  established 
the  Captive  Nations  Week  celebrations 
and  the  first  proclamation  of  1959  with 
the  captive  nations  proclamation  just  is- 
sued for  the  year  1967, 

In  the  1967  statement  the  international 
Communist  movement  is  not  even  men- 
tioned. The  comparison  of  these  state- 
ments reflects,  I  think,  the  deterioration 
of  our  foreign  policy  regarding  the  Com- 
munist worldwide  threat  and  the  con- 
tinuing success  of  the  policy  of  coexist- 
ence with  the  greatest  evil  yet  visited 
upon  mankind, 

I    insert    the    three    above-mentioned 
proclamations    in    the    Record    at    this 
point: 
Captive  ?f,\TioNS  Week — Pttbi.ic  Law  No, 
89  90 

RESOl,lTU)N 

S.J    Res    ill 
H  J,  Res,  454.  459 
Whereas  the  greatness  of  the  United  States 
Is   In    large   part   attributable    to   Us    having 


been  able,  through  the  democratic  proces«, 
to  achieve  a  harmonious  national  unity  of 
Its  people,  even  though  they  stem  from  the 
mo6t  diverse  of  racial,  religious,  and  ethnic 
backgrounds;  and 

Whereas  this  harmonious  unification  of 
the  diverse  elements  of  our  free  society  hai 
led  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  posse« 
a  warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the 
aspirations  of  peoples  everywhere  and  to  rec- 
ognize the  natural  Interdependency  of  the 
peoples  and  nations  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  worlds  population  by  Commu- 
nist Imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
Idea  of  peaceful  coexistence  between  natloM 
and  constitutes  a  detriment  to  the  natural 
bonds  of  understanding  between  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  other  peoples:  and 

Whereas  since  1918  the  Imperialistic  and 
aggressive  policies  of  Russian  communism 
have  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  vast  em- 
pire which  poses  a  dire  threat  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  and  of  all  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world:  and 

Whereas  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Com- 
munist Russia  have  led  through  direct  and 
Indirect  aggre-<^«lon  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
national  Independence  of  Poland.  Hungary, 
Lithuania.  Ukraine.  Czechoslovakia.  Latvia, 
Estonia,  White  Ruthenia,  Rumania,  East 
Germany.  Bulgaria,  mainland  China,  Ar- 
menia. Azerbaijan.  Georgia,  North  Korea. 
Albania,  Idel-Ural.  Tibet,  Cossackia,  Turke- 
stan. North  Vietnam,  and  others:  and 

Whereas  the.'e  siibmereed  nations  look  to 
the  United  States,  a?  the  citadel  of  human 
freedom,  for  leadership  In  bringing  about 
their  liberation  and  Independence  and  In 
restoring  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their 
Christian,  Jewish,  Moslem,  Buddhist,  or  other 
religious  freedoms,  and  of  their  Individual 
liberties;  and 

Where.as  It  Is  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  that  the  desire  for 
liberty  and  Independence  on  the  part  of  the 
peoples  of  these  conquered  nations  should  be 
steadfastly  kept  alive;  and 

Whereas  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  these  submerged  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  and  one 
of  the  best  hopes  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace: 
and 

Whereas  It  Is  fitting  that  we  clearly  mani- 
fest to  such  people  through  an  appropriate 
and  official  means  the  historic  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  share  with  them 
their  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom  and  Independence;  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Rcso/ipd  by  the  Senate  and  Houxe  of  Rep- 
rrierttativei  of  the  United  Statet  nf  Americc 
in  Corigrexs  assembled.  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  third  week  In  July  1959  as  "Cnptive  Na- 
tions Week"  and  Inviting  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities.  The 
President  Is  further  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  Issue  a  similar  proclamation  each 
year  until  such  time  as  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence shall  have  been  achieved  for  all 
the  ciptive  nations  of  the  world. 


Captivz  Nations  Week,   1959 

(A  proclamation  by  the  President  of  the 
United  Stites  of  America) 

Whereas  many  nations  throughout  the 
world  have  been  made  captive  by  the  Im- 
perialistic and  aggressive  policies  of  Soviet 
communism;   and 

Whereas  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet-domi- 
nated nuions  have  been  deprived  of  their 
national  Independence  and  their  individual 
llbert;e.<!;  and 

Where.ifi  the  citizens  of  the  United  Stat*« 
are  linked  by  bonds  of  family  and  principle 
to  those  who  love  freedom  and  Justice  on 
every  continent:   and 

Whereas   it   Is   appropriate   and   proper  to 
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m&nlfeet  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
tions the  support  of  the  Government  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
for  their  Just  aspirations  for  freedom  and 
national  independence;   and 

Whereas  by  a  Joint  resolution  approved 
and  requested  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  third  week  in  July  1959  as 
Captive  Nations  Week  and  to  issue  a  similar 
proclamation  each  year  until  such  time  as 
freedom  and  Independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world: 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower. 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July 
19,  1959,  as  "Captive  Nations  Week." 

i  Invite  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities  and  I 
urge  them  to  study  the  plight  of  the  Soviet- 
dominated  nations  and  to  recommit  them- 
selves to  the  supjxsrt  of  the  just  aspirations 
of  the  peoples  of  those  captive  nations. 

Captive  Nations   Week,   1967— A  Proclama- 
tion   BT    the    President    op    the    United 

States  of  America 

Whereas  the  joint  resolution  approved  July 
17.  1959  (73  Stat.  212),  authorizes  and  re- 
quests the  Piresident  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  issue  a  proclamation  each  year 
designating  the  third  week  In  July  as  "Cap- 
tive Nations  Week"  until  such  time  as  free- 
dam  and  independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world;   and 

Whereas  freedom  and  Justice  are  basic 
human  rights  to  which  all  men  are  entitled; 
and 

Whereas  the  independence  of  peoples  re- 
quires their  exercise  of  the  elemental  right 
of  free  choice;  and 

Whereas  these  inalienable  rights  have  been 
circumscribed  or  denied  in  many  areas  of  the 
world;   and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America, 
from  its  founding  as  a  nation  has  had  an 
abiding  commitment  to  the  principles  of  na- 
Uonal  Independence  aiid  human  freedom: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July 
16,  1967  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

I  invite  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  observe  this  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I  urge 
them  to  give  renewed  devotion  to  the  just 
aspirations  of  all  peoples  for  national  Inde- 
pendence  and  human  liberty. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twelfth  day  of  July  In  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven,  and  the  Independence  of  the  United 
Stites  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 
mnetv-second 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 


THE  VIETNAM  WORK-IN 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
so  many  of  our  college-age  Americans 
seek  work  each  summer  to  earn  money 
to  allow  them  to  return  to  their  studies 
in  the  fall,  a  group  of  antiwar  students 
are  vying  for  these  .same  positions — ex- 
cept that  they  will  use  them  to  Infiltrate 
businesses,  industries,  labor  unions,  even 
the  shop  baseball  teams — in  an  effort  to 
spread  their  antiwar  stand  and  mobilize 


American  workingmen  against  unions, 
management,  and  the  Government. 

These  antiwar  students  will  rally  un- 
der the  slogan  of  the  Vietnam  work-in. 
They  will  have  two  jobs  and  their  job 
in  the  plant  or  factory  or  warehouse  or 
store  will  only  be  a  carrier  for  their  cov- 
ert antiwar,  anti- American  intentions. 

According  to  the  radical  leftwing  Na- 
tional Guardian  the  Vietnam  work-in 
is  sponsored  by  the  Progressive  Labor 
Party — PLP — which  has  been  charac- 
terized by  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
as  "one  of  the  most  militant  organiza- 
tions whose  activities  we  follow." 

Mr.  Hoover  explained  the  PLP  in  these 
words: 

utilizing  what  It  considers  to  be  Ills  of  a 
capitalist  society,  8uch  as  unemployment, 
poor  housing,  discrimination,  police  brutal- 
ity, unequal  educational  opportunities,  cor- 
ruption, ppverty,  and  the  alleged  Indiffer- 
ence of  trade  union  leaders  and  employers 
toward  the  workers,  the  Progressive  Labor 
Party  aggressively  and  mllitantly  strives  to 
enlarge  Its  organization  and  develop  follow- 
ers for  Its  goal,  a  socialist  United  States 
based   on   Marxlst-Lenlnlst   principles. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  the  PLP 
front  groups  was  the  Student  Commit- 
tee for  Travel  to  Cuba,  which  organized 
and  sponsored  trips  in  1963 — 53  per- 
sons— and  1964 — 84  persons — to  Cuba,  in 
defiance  of  State  Department  rulings. 

The  membership  of  the  PLP  is  also  ex- 
amined by  the  FBI  Director  and  he 
states  that  it  "consists  of  basically  rela- 
tively youthful,  dedicated  revolution- 
aries who  do  not  hesitate  to  go  forth 
into  the  streets  to  fiuther  its  programs." 

In  addition  to  this  incriminating  par- 
entage, ample  reason  for  labor  leaders, 
rank  and  file  members,  plant  and  store 
personnel  employees,  management  and 
security  ofiQclals  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
this  deceit-ridden  program  is  given  on 
the  first  page  of  the  nine-page  manual 
of  the  work-in: 

A  Revolutionaet  Step  Forward  roR  Radicals 
WrrH  A  Cause  But  Without  a  Base 
The  Vietnam  Work-In  will  organize  thou- 
sands of  students  who  will  be  working  this 
summer,  to  bring  the  Ideas,  the  politics  and 
the  urgency  of  the  anti-Vietnam  war  move- 
ment, among  the  workers  on  their  jobs. 

The  first  two  pages  of  the  circular  are 
large-type  calls  to  action,  but  the  last 
seven  serve  as,  and  are  called,  the  Orga- 
nizers Manual.  In  attempting  to  provide 
a  base  for  "Radicals  With  a  Cause,"  the 
manual  outlines  a  series  of  practical  con- 
siderations, pointers  on  where  and  when 
to  lie,  fabricate,  fake,  and  rely  on  a  false 
but  carefully  preestablished  background 
which  would  establish  a  work  record,  ex- 
perience, or  one  must  assume,  any  "facts" 
which  might  be  needed  to  gain  employ- 
ment. 

The  work-in  manual  appears  to  be 
carefully  designed  to  meet  as  many  ob- 
stacles as  might  arise  for  the  job  hunter, 
and  often  is  stated  In  the  stock  phrases 
of  the  Commimist-Sociallst  line. 

Racism,  derogation  of  existing  moral- 
ity, oppression  of  the  workers  by  the 
"boss,"  brainwashing  of  workers,  sellout 
unions.  Illusions  about  getting  ahead,  and 
Ignorance  of  the  "true"  facts— all  are 
alluded  to  if  not  stated  outright  as  calls 
for  action. 

While  a  case  might  be  made  against 


the  manual  on  the  basis  of  its  propensity 
toward  the  Socialist-Communist  line, 
specific  facts  about  persons  leading  this 
movement,  and  their  connections  with 
the  PLP,  provide  valid  and  concrete  in- 
dications of  what  to  expect  from  Vietnam 
work-in.  Students  should  be  aware  of  the 
association  which  they  are  making,  and 
while  there  might  be  reasons  to  doubt 
interpretations  of  phrases  in  the  political 
context  of  the  manual,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  PLP  and  some  of  the  listed  leaders. 

Several  of  the  names  on  the  manual 
are  commonly  found  in  the  anti- 
Vietnam  legions  and  their  names  crop 
up  not  only  on  police  blotters  but  during 
disturbances  such  as  those  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities which  investigated  antiwar 
groups  involved  in  obstruction  of  Armed 
Forces.  Foremost  among  the  names  Is 
that  of  Rick  Rhoades. 

leader  from  the  tar  left 

Rick  Rhoades,  his  full  name  Is  Richard 
Mark  Rhoades,  is  an  admitted  member 
of  the  Progressive  Labor  Party — the 
Chinese  Communist  arm  of  the  interna- 
tional Communist  conspiracy — and 
stated  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities: 

We  intend  to  fight  by  every  democratic 
means  possible  that  the  allegedly  and  cor- 
rectly called  democratic  government  of  this 
country  will  allow  us  to  fight  to  make  this 
a  socialist  country,  because  that  is  what  the 
people  of  the  United  Statgs  need.  In  a  social- 
ist United  States  there  will  be  no  need  to 
pursue  war  of  aggression  like  the  present 
genocide  against  the  people  of  Vietnam  and 
the  American  people. 

This  statement  came  during  testimony 
concerning  the  Pool-Ashbrook  bill  which 
was  designed  to  set  penalties  for  ob- 
structing Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  grew  out  of  instances  of  this 
on  the  west  coast. 

Rhoades  is  not  only  a  Communist,  he 
is  active.  One  of  only  two  Americans 
invited  to  attend  the  Tri-Continental 
Conference  In  Havana,  Cuba,  January 
1966 — the  conference  pledged  all-out 
wars  of  "national  liberation" — he  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  and  reported 
to  the  Progressive  Labor  Party  that  he 
had  contacted  representatives  of  the 
Vietcong  concerning  efforts  to  step  up 
antiwar  activities  in  the  United  States 
and  also  to  the  Chinese  Communists 
about  a  trip  to  the  Communist  Chinese 
mainland  by  American  youth. 

He  has  been  listed  as  staff  member, 
editor,  and  member  of  the  editorial  board 
of  the  Free  Student,  the  publication  of 
the  May  Second  Movement,  a  now  dis- 
solved front  of  PLP,  and  was  also  identi- 
fied as  a  member  of  the  M2M  National 
Coordinating  Committee. 

In  addition,  he  was  a  sponsor  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Vietnam  peace  parade,  a 
signer  of  a  full-page  ad  in  the  Free  Stu- 
dent stating  that  he  "refused  to  fight 
against  the  people  of  North  Vietnam," 
and  speaker  at  a  rally  In  the  spring  of 
1965  at  Columbia  University,  condemn- 
ing the  ROTC  program.  This  rally  coin- 
cided with  the  annual  awards  ceremony 
for  ROTC. 

Rhoades  is  not  alone:  other  contacts 
for  this  latest  PLP  front  also  have  ar- 
rest records,   associations  with  radical 
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leftwlng  groups  and  several  have  written 
for  mutant  radical  publications. 

Thlft  is  the  company  to  which  some 
studflhts,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  will 
submit  themselves  by  joining  the  Viet- 
nam work-in.  and  this  is  also  a  look  at 
their  guiding  force  of  the  work-in — keep 
in  mind  that  the  founders  of  the  PLP 
were  expelled  from  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States  for  being  too 
far  to  the  left. 

ORCANLZKRS      MANUAL 

The  organizer's  manual  is  divided  into 
four  sections.  The  first  part  prepares  the 
antiwar  student  for  job  hunting  with 
practical  tips  on  where  to  look  and  how- 
to  find  the  major  employers. 

CONmCT    AND    REBELLION 

Part  n.  in  contrast  to  part  I.  which 
could  be  used  by  any  student  searching 
for  a  summer  Job.  reverses  the  usual 
methods.  Instead  of  searching  for  a  sum- 
mer job  for  which  they  are  suited — one 
where  they  can  apply  their  skills  and 
knowledge — Vietnam  work-in  students 
are  advised  to  look  for  the  greatest  audi- 
ence and  the  largest  potential  for  con- 
verts to  antiwar,  antiunion,  antlgov- 
enunent,  anticapitalism.  anti-middle- 
class-morality  crusades. 

Also  in  part  II.  the  reader  sees  blatant 
anti-Americanism  in  the  program  which 
the  manual  states  later  on  as.  not  a  re- 
finement of  our  system  of  government 
and  life,  but  "basic  changes  in  the  sys- 
tem." 

This  section  states : 

Try  to  get  In  with  a  minimum  of  400 
workers. 

Reasons  for  this  Include  a)  If  we  want 
to  reach  workers  with  literature,  the  poten- 
tial audience  Is  greater;  b»  the  larger  the 
company  facility,  the  better  chance  that  It 
wUl  be  m  a  basic  union,  that  the  workers 
will  have  some  sense  of  organization  (even 
If  they  think  the  union  is  a  sellout  one) .  and 
that  therefore  there  wUl  be  a  tle-ln  to 
workers  nationally  In  larger  plants,  such  as 
OM,  GE.  United  Airlines.  Pennsy  RR.  Etc  . 
there  la  a  greater  tendency  for  workers  to 
TCgard  themselves  as  workers,  with  less  Illu- 
sion* about  becoming  some  kind  of  a  "boss  " 
In  Hnall  shops,  where  bosses  and  workers 
are  closer  together,  more  Illusions  exist  about 
•'moving  up."  In  large  plants  In  national 
unions  there  Is  a  greater  chance  that  the 
worker*  will  become  part  of  (and  have  a 
history  of)  mass  strike  movements,  rebellions 
against  sellout  leadership,  conflict  with  the 
government  due  to  "national  Interest"  in- 
junctions .  .  . 

Note  that  the  Vietnam  work-in  stu- 
dent is  aiming  at  greatest  chances  of 
mass  strikes,  conflict  with  government. 
rebellion  against  union  leadership,  and 
national  tie-ins.  to  gain  "basic  changes 
in  the  system." 

This  section  also  contains  a  partial 
statement  of  purpose.  The  leaders  of  the 
movement  plan  to  continue  efforts — 
through  contacts  within  the  plants — 
during  the  school  year.  and.  more  im- 
portantly, next  summer  when  students 
will  return. 

But  for  this  year  the  manual  states: 

If  you  are  white,  select  a  plant  where  the 
majority  are  white.  While  Black  (sic)  workers 
might  be  thought  of  as  more  polltlcelly  con- 
scious, what  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  reach 
whltA  workers  on  the  questions  of  the  war 
and  racism,  to  name  two  areas  (In  addition 
to  tba  day-to-day  grievances,  trade  union 
qoMtloDa.  fttc. ) .  If  Black,  a  student  would,  of 


necessity,  have  to  (and  should  i  get  a  Job 
where  there  are  l:trge  number  of  Black 
Workers. 

This  is  a  direct  quote.  It  Implies  that 
racism  is  without  exception  and  that  "of 
necessity  '  Negr(jes  are  forced  to  work 
into  Jobs  where  there  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  Negroes.  Neither  ability  nor  ex- 
perience is  involved. 

Target  employers  are  listed  in  this  sec- 
tion also.  They  include: 

Basic  Industries,  large  wholesale  and 
retail  outfits,  large  mail-order  houses — 
Sears-Roebuck,  Montgomery  Ward;  de- 
partment stores — preferably  those  with 
unions:  hospitals,  telephone  companies; 
gas  and  light  companies;  mass  transit — 
if  privately  owned  since  government- 
owned  utilities  require  civil  service  tests 
and  waiting  periods 

BACKGROUNDING    LIES 

Probably  the  most  shocking  part  is  the 
third  section.  Here  the  antiwar  student 
is  told  not  to  mention  that  he  is  a  stu- 
dent— unless  students  are  being  hired, 
of  cour.se — to  say  he  i.s  just  a  high  school 
graduate '.  and  has  been  working  for 
the  past  few  years — the  areas  group  of 
antiwar  workers  will  have  established  a 
central  "background"  center  to  provide 
verification — to  slant  his  desires,  alleged 
abilities,  and  background  toward  "man- 
ual, heavy  work"  or  whatever  else  is 
being  done  at  that  particular  plant. 

If  necessary,  lie  about  your  transpor- 
tation, is  another  instruction,  as  is  "use 
your  wits"  when  it  comes  to  identifying 
your  draft  classification  Also,  "avoid 
mentioning"  a  dishonorable  discharge 
from  the  military  and  if  you  have  been 
dishonorably  discharged,  substitute  the 
fabrication  that  "you've  been  working 
since  high  school  " 

Other  directions  Include:  do  not  show 
off  when  taking  tests,  do  not  even  an- 
.swer  more  than  half  of  the  questions 
and  if  you  have  a  physical  defect,  do 
not  mention  it — hide  it  or  cover  it  up 
if  possible 

This  last  direction  is  In  complete  dis- 
regard for  carefully  established  safety 
standards  and  practices  in  force  by  em- 
•ployers  and  an  example  of  flagrant  dis- 
regard for  the  safety  of  fellow  workers. 
in(iicating  the  sincerity  of  persons  in 
the  work-in  movement  for  the  American 
workingman. 

One  paragraph  of  part  m  speaks  for 
itself: 

If  places  require  a  "non-Communist"  or 
non-subversive  signature,  sign  It.  You're  not 
breaking  the  law.  If  It's  engaged  In  govern- 
ment work,  and  you  would  be  breaking  a  law. 
It  will  be  so  stated  on  the  application. 
Discuss    this    beforehand    with    your    group. 

This  part  also  gives  advice  about  what 
to  expect  on  the  job. 

Don't  be  shocked  by  the  racist  remarks 
of  the  white  workers,  by  confused  political 
Impressions,  by  pro- war  talk,  by  keeplng- 
up-wlth-the-Joneses  chit-chat  II  workers 
understood  racism,  the  war,  the  capitalist 
class,  middle  class  morality,  etc  ,  we'd  be  on 
the  way  "home." 

The  Implications  here  are  evident.  In 
addition,  there  are  implications  that  the 
wdrking  man  is  oppressed,  that  the  war 
in  Vietnam  Is  a  "war  for  the  rich,"  and  so 
forth. 


The  manual  also  takes  time  to  warn 
the  work-in  student  that — 

If  you  get  Involved  In  discussions  with 
workers  whose  sons  are  In  Vietnam  and  want 
to  "support  them  by  going  all  out."  Be  care- 
ful That's  an  emotional  area. 

It  might  also  be  wise  to  counsel  the 
antiwar,  anti-American  students  against 
attempting  to  propagandize  veterans  of 
World  War  II,  or  Korea,  or  men  who 
were  involved  in  actions  in  Lebanon,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  in  addition  to  men 
who  have  served  their  time  in  Vietnam. 
The  \eftwing  student.^:  might  run  into  a 
bit  of  emotionalism  from  these  men  too. 
Most  Americans  have  emotions  about 
their  country. 

There  is  much  more  in  the  manual 
which  I  have  not  covered  and  I  believe  a 
closer  look  at  this  program  for  a  Viet- 
nam work-in  is  warranted.  Granted 
these  people,  and  names  are  given  fo: 
contacts  in  Ann  Arbor.  Baltimore,  Bal 
timore-Washington.  Boston.  Chicago, 
Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Newark.  Roch 
ester,  and  San  Francisco — these  peo 
pie  are  underestimating,  by  far.  the  in 
telligence  of  American  men  and  women 
who  will  be  involved,  but  I  think  this 
operation  should  be  brought  out  into  the 
open.  If  their  cause  is  so  just,  if  their 
arguments  merit  attention  and  support, 
let  them  operate  openly,  without  lying, 
infiltration  tactics,  false  friendships  and 
hopes  of  Inciting  rebellion  and  mass  dis- 
turbances. That  is.  unless  these  tactics 
are  intrinsic  to  their  beliefs. 

Although  this  summer  will  probably 
see  only  a  token  effort,  these  people  hope 
to  continue  their  efforts  and  the  success 
of  even  one  student  is  one  too  many 
where  tactics  of  this  type  are  used. 

The  text  of  the  manual  follows: 
THE    'Vietnam    Work-tn — A    RrvoLn-noNAiT 

Step  Forward  for  Radicals  With  a  Causi 

BUT  Without  a  Base 

The  Vietnam  work-in  will  organize  thou- 
sands of  students  who  will  be  working  tb\t 
summer,  to  bring  the  Ideas,  the  politics  and 
the  urgency  of  the  antl-Vletnam  war  move- 
ment, among  the  workers  on  their  Jobs. 

the     VIETNAM     WORK-IN     ORGANIZERS     MAKUAL 

This  manual  is  intended  to  help  Work-in 
organizers  In  selecting  and  getting  jobs.  It 
also  contains  some  pointers  on  approachw 
to  the  political  Issues  that  we  will  be  raising 
and  encountering  at  work. 

/.  Hcnc  to  research  the  job  situation  in  your 
area 

In  every  large  city  and  In  all  states,  » 
Directory  of  Manufactures  Is  published 
which  lists  all  the  manufacturing  plants  in 
the  large  metrop>olltaln  areas  and  In  the 
state,  city  by  city.  It  usually  reports  the 
number  of  workers  employed  In  each  plant 
and  sometimes  gives  the  breakdown  of  male 
and  female  workers.  These  directories  art 
usually  found  in  the  main  (large)  city 
libraries  and  probably  can  also  be  obtained 
through  the  publisher  If  the  group  wants  to 
buy  one.  They  are  expensive  (from  $30  to 
$60)  so  It  Is  suggested  that  someone  copy 
a  list  out  of  the  book  In  the  library. 

These  books  usually  cover  only  manufac- 
turing For  transportation  (railroad,  mari- 
time, longshore,  airline,  teamster)  jjosslbly 
the  simplest  method  Is  to  consult  the  yellow 
pages  of  the  phone  directory,  although  there 
may  be  additional  directories  In  the  library. 
Consult  the  librarian  about  that.  This  Is  alio 
true  for  utilities,  etc. 

In  addition,  some  people  will  already  know 
of  large  plants  In  their  area  In  which  they  or 
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mends  have  worked  Ui  the  past,  which  might 
be  helpful  since  knowledge  of  hiring  practices 
might  be  gained  thereby, 
'^  //.  What  jobs  to  look  for  I 

Job-seekers    should    try    to    get    hired    in 
plants  or  transport  depots  that  have  several 
hundred  (let's  say  a  400  minimum)  workers. 
Reasons  for  this  Include:  a)   If  we  want  to 
reach  workers  with  literature,  the  potential 
audience  is  greater;   b)   The  larger  the  com- 
pany facility,  the  better  chance  that  It  wUl 
be  In  a  basic   union,   that  the  workers  will 
have   some    sense   of   organization    (even   If 
they  think  the  union  is  a  sellout  one) ,  and 
that  therefore  there  will  be  a  tle-ln  to  work- 
ers nationally.  In  larger  plants,  such  as  GM, 
GE,  United  Airlines.  Pennsy  RR,  etc.,  there 
Is  a  greater  tendency  for  workers  to  regard 
themselves    as    workers,    with    less    illusions 
about  becoming  some  kind  of  a  "boss".  In 
small  shops,  where  bosses  and  workers  are 
closer  together,   more   Illusions  exist  about 
"moving  up",  c)   In  large  plants  in  national 
unions   there  Is   a  greater  chance  that   the 
workers  will  become  part  of  (and  have  a  his- 
tory of)    mass  strike   movements,   rebellions 
against  sellout  leaderships,  conflict  with  the 
government   due  to  "national  Interest"  in- 
junctions, etc.,  which  might  create  the  basis 
for  greater  mutual  exchange  about  questions 
relating   to  opposition   to   the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration policies;  d)   the  larger  the  com- 
pany the  likelier  the  existence  of  masses  of 
unskilled    jobs    (assembly    lines,    platforms, 
etc.)  creating  a  better  basis  for  hiring,  espe- 
cially   as    replacements    for    workers    taking 
vacations.  Of  course.  If  the  summer  Is  slack 
m    a    particular     Industry,     this    situation 
wouldn't  necessarily  hold   (i.e.,  auto,  where 
production   on   the   old   model   fades  into  a 
summer     lay-off-changeover     before     hiring 
surts  around  August  to  September  for  the 
new  model) . 

Within  the  larger  plant  situation.  It  might 
be  desirable  for  students  seeking  jobs  in  the 
area  or  city  In  which  their  school  Is  located, 
to  pick  a  place  which  would  have  follow-up 
possibilities  In  the  Pall  through  contacts 
established  within  the  plant.  In  line  with  an 
on-going  worker-student  alliance  activity. 

In  general,  people  should  seek  unskilled 
Jobs  I  probably  couldn't  get  a  skilled  one  any- 
wav)  and.  If  given  the  choice,  a  Job  where 
one  would  contact  larger  numbers  of  work- 
ers If  you  are  white,  select  a  plant  where  the 
majority  are  white.  While  Black  workers 
might  be  thought  of  as  more  politically  con- 
scious, what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  reach 
white  workers  on  the  questions  of  the  war 
and  racism,  to  name  but  two  areas  (in  addl- 
Uon  to  the  day-to-day  grievances,  trade 
union  questions,  etc.).  If  Black,  a  student 
would,  of  necessity,  have  to  (and  should) 
get  a  Job  where  there  are  large  numbers  of 
Black  workers.  Women  should  give  special 
consideration  to  jobs  where  many  women 
are  employed.  These  Include,  In  addition  to 
basic  Industries,  (like  electrical)  department 
stores,  telephone  companies,  hospitals,  etc. 

In  cases  where  people  cannot  travel  to  (or 
don't  want  to  get  jobs  In)  basic  Industries, 
large  wholesale  and  retail  outfits  within  the 
city  proper  could  be  just  as  advantageous — 
large  mall-order  houses  (Sears-Roebuck. 
Montgomery  Ward);  department  stores 
(preferably  those  with  unions);  possibly  as 
non-professional  workers  in  hospitals  (al- 
though here  in  many  large  cities  there  are 
large  majorities  of  Black  workers.,  a  factor 
for  white  students  to  consider.)  Other  such 
places  could  Include  the  telephone  company, 
gas  and  light  company,  mass  transit,  (If  pri- 
vately owned;  government-owned  usually  re- 
quires a  civil  service  test  and  waiting  period) . 
The  national  Work-in  bulletin  will  carry 
additional  job  tips  on  places  to  look  for. 
///.  How  to  get  a  job 
Some  places  hire  students  specifically  for 
the  summer  as  replacements  for  workers  on 
vacations  (although  usually  bosses  try  to  get 


away  with  not  filling  In,  unless  the  union 
contract  has  specific  sUpulatlons  and  they 
are  enforced).  Others  won't  hire  you  if  they 
know  you  are  a  student  or  If  they  think 
you're  only  working  for  the  summer.  In  most 
cases  it  would  probably  be  best  not  to  men- 
tion that  you  are  a  student  (unless  you  have 
advance  knowledge  that  they  are  specifically 
hiring  students  for  the  summer — which 
might  be  found  out  by  someone  being  sent 
there  first  who's  NOT  looking  for  a  job,  say- 
ing he's  a  student  and  seeing  if  they  are 
hiring).  If,  then.  It  Is  the  case  of  not  being 
able  to  state  you're  a  student  seeking  sum- 
mer work,  you  have  to  come  In  as  a  job- 
seeker  who  has  worked  since  graduating 
high -school  (you  should  say  you're  a  high 
school  graduate),  which  means  you  have  to 
have  a  place  or  person  who  will  say  you 
worked  there  for  the  past  1-4  years.  Each 
area  should  develop  "backgrounds"  like  this 
for  their  group.  In  Indicating  the  kind  of 
work  performed,  try  to  slant  It  to  what  you 
presume  the  work  Is  In  the  particular  plant 
or  depot  (assembly,  maintenance,  shipping, 
loading,  platform,  etc.),  and  in  most  every 
case  indicate  that  whatever  you  did  on  your 
"previous  job"  Involved  some  kind  of  manual, 
heavy  work.  You're  not  afraid  of  work.  Is  the 
idea  to  get  across. 

If  getting  to  the  place  requires  a  car  (or 
if  that  Is  easier  even  though  you  can  use 
public  transportation)  say  you  have  one  or 
a  friend  who  "works  around  there"/drlves 
near  there  every  day.  Some  places  won't  hire 
you  if  they  think  that  you  are  a  potential 
late-comer. 

Draft  status  may  be  a  problem.  Job  appli- 
cants with  a  1-Y  or  even  4^F  often  find  diffi- 
culty in  getting  work.  Also,  a  2-S  classifica- 
tion immediately  identifies  you  as  a  student. 
Persons  with  a  3-A  deferment  (supporting  a 
parent  or  child)  have  an  easier  time.  If 
you're  1-A,  (and  possibly  someone's  tested 
the  draft  situation  at  the  place  beforehand ) 
you  might  be  able  to  say  you're  1-A  and  get 
hired,  but  here  again  you  may  have  to  'use 
your  wits'.  If  you've  been  in  and  had  an 
honorable  dUcharge,  tell  It  the  way  it  Is.  If 
you've  had  something  other  than  an  honor- 
able discharge,  avoid  mentioning  it;  you've 
been  "working  since  high  school". 

In  cases  where  you  can't  mention  college, 
and  use  a  "background",  make  sure  you  state 
you  were  "laid  off"  from  your  last  job  because 
it  was  "slow"  or  the  company's  "contracting" 
or  maybe  even  "going  out  of  business."  What- 
ever salary  you  decide  on  (usually  around 
$85/wk.— that  Is,  not  too  much  lower  than 
what  you  expect  to  make,  and  not  too  much 
higher)  make  sure  that  your  "former  boss  " 
knows  what  It  Is.  For  example,  if  you're  going 
for  a  teamster  platform  job  that  pays  $110 
or  $120  a  week,  say  you  made  about  $100, 
not  $75.  On  the  other  hand.  If  you're  getting 
a  job  In  a  hospital  or  a  department  store 
for  $65  a  week,  say  you  made  that  figure  in 
your  old  Job,  not  $120.  Anyway,  since  most 
large  places  will  check,  or  may,  (unless  you're 
specifically  being  hired  as  a  temporary  worker 
who's  going  back  to  college  in  the  Fall), 
make  sure  your  "former  boss"  has  the  story 
straight. 

Some  places  give  aptitude  tests.  Don't  show 
off.  If  there  are  100  questions  and  it's  a  time 
test,  don't  answer  more  than  50.  That's  a  rule 
of  thumb.  If  you  do  too  well,  they'll  either 
be  suspicious  or  want  to  use  you  in  the 
"front  office".  Of  course,  it  may  be  hard  to 
judge,  not  wanting  to  do  below  what's  re- 
quired, but  again,  the  first  job-seeker's  ex- 
perience win  be  helpful  here.  A  group  should 
gather  all  Information  from  each  successive 
job-seeker,  so  that  the  next  ones  will  be 
better  prepared. 

If  you  have  any  physical  defects  which 
can't  be  detected  from  a  normal  physical 
examination,  don't  mention  them.  Com- 
panies won't  hire  people  with  previous  In- 
luries  or  defects  which  might  be  re-injured, 
creating  the  basis  for  suits  against   them. 


They're  very  wary  on  this  score.  If  it's  a  de- 
fect that's  noticeable,  either  play  It  down 
or  try  to  figure  a  way  to  cover  It  up.  If  you 
can't  you  may  have  to  go  someplace  else 
where  it's  not  so  important.  If  you  wear 
glasses,  some  jobs  are  out  (i.e.,  a  railroad 
brakeman,  which  usually  requires  20/20 
vision  without  glasses).  However,  most  jobs 
only  require  20/20  or  even  less,  with  glasses. 
You  should  be  at  your  first  place  looking 
at  around  8:30  or  9  A.M.  and  shouldn't  go 
to  your  last  place  any  later  than  noon. 
Otherwise  they'll  think  you'll  never  get  up 
in  the  morning  for  work.  You  generally 
should  not  wear  a  suit  and  tie  or  fancy  dress, 
but  don't  dress  like  a  slob.  Slacks  and  sports 
shirt,  with  or  without  a  sport  jacket,  depend- 
ing on  the  weather,  and  skirt  or  summer 
dress  with  low  heels  (or  at  least  not  6-inch 
spikes)   for  women. 

If  places  require  a  "non-communist"  or 
"non-subversive"  signature,  sign  It.  You're 
not  breaking  any  law.  If  it's  engaged  in 
government  work,  and  you  would  be  break- 
ing a  law,  it  will  be  so  stated  on  the  applica- 
tion. Discuss  this  before  hand  with  your 
group. 

Be  straightforward  in  any  interview;  you're 
getting  the  job  because  you  "need  the 
money".  Don't  use  $20  words.  Don't  put  on  a 
tough  guy  act.  Just  plain,  simple  language 
and  attitude.  Usually  the  less  said,  the  bet- 
ter. Don't  volunteer  information.  Just  an- 
swer what  is  asked. 

IV.  What  to  expect  on  the  job 
Don't  start  sounding  off  the  first  day  on 
the  Job;  or  even  the  first  week.  Do  your 
work,  learn  your  job.  Don't  goof  off  on  some- 
one else's  back,  but  if  all  the  workers  are 
goofing  off,  or  taking  a  break,  go  ahead 
( unless  It  might  cost  you — as  a  new  worker — 
your  job,  which  the  older  workers  will  un- 
derstand ) .  Remember,  we're  here  for  a  short- 
term  operation.  While  you  can't  expect  to  win 
over  workers  In  three  months,  you  don't 
have  to  wait  as  long  as  you  might,  if  it  were 
a  permanent  job,  to  "open  up"  on  political 
questions.  Learn  from  the  workers.  About  the 
work,  the  job,  the  history  of  the  plant,  com- 
pany, union,  their  attitudes  on  every  ques- 
tion. Listen.  You  might  find  out  who  the 
finks  are.  Participate  In  the  bull  sessions, 
the  lunch  discussions,  talking  on  the  job 
where  It's  normal,  but  take  It  slow  the  first 
3  or  4  weeks,  (if  the  job  were  to  be  per- 
manent, this  process  might  take  six  months 
or  longer)  listening  and  sounding  out  the 
workers. 

Don't  be  shocked  by  the  racist  remarks  of 
the  white  workers,  by  confused  political  Im- 
pressions, by  pro-war  talk,  by  "keeplng-up- 
with-the-Joneses"  chit-chat.  If  the  workers 
understood  racism,  the  war,  the  capitalist 
class,  middle  class  morality,  etc.,  we'd  be  on 
the  way  "home"  already.  Do  let  them  know 
you're  a  student  fairly  soon,  within  the  first 
two  or  three  weeks,  as  long  as  the  foreman 
won't  find  out  (or  someone  else  who  might 
use  It  to  get  you  fired) .  But  this  Isn't  fool- 
proof. You've  got  to  play  It  by  ear.  But  if 
you  don't  say  you're  a  student,  they'll  know 
it  anyway,  and  you  won't  be  able  to  do  an 
honest,  straight- forward  job.  Remember,  al- 
though workers  may  think  students  are  snob- 
bish (and  many  are),  they  also  respect  edu- 
cation and  want  their  kids  to  go  to  college. 
(That's  why  they're  working  so  hard,  among 
other  reasons.)  Your  job.  is  to  bring  across 
the  Identity  of  interests  of  students  and 
workers— the  fact  that  without  workers, 
there  would  be  no  universities,  that  the 
working  class  is  the  class  with  the  power, 
that  workers  really  create  the  value  of  so- 
ciety, that  without  them  basic  changes  in 
the  system  can't  happen,  etc. 

But  you're  there  with  a  purpose — to  bring 
out  the  relationship  of  the  war  to  their  Im- 
mediate demands,  to  the  fact  that  they  and 
their  sons  die  In  the  war,  that  It  Is  a  war 
for    the    rich— the    class    perspective.    And 
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also,  among  white  workers,  the  use  of  racism 
against  their  class  Interests.  Black  workers 
areat  "threatening"  their  Jobs  The  txjss  Is 
He  controls  both  As  long  as  workers  are 
divided — by  race,  union,  sex,  craft,  nation- 
ally, etc. — It's  easier  for  the  boss  to  sit  on 
them.  This  Is  no  easy  task.  It  normally  takes 
a  lifetime,  so  don't  expect  to  do  it  In  two  or 
three  months!  But  at  least  you  can  begin 
to  question,  to  point  out  relationships  they 
might  not  have  thought  of  or  might  be  afraid 
to  express  out  loud  Try  talking  to  workers 
Individually,  especially  thor.e  who  seem  more 
receptive.  Dont  start  by  using  a  lunchrjom 
or  platform  for  a  'soap-box  orntlon."  Litera- 
ture could  be  given  out  individually  or  stuck 
up  in  bathrooms  at  the  beginning.  Discuss 
in  your  group  when  to  start  giving  it  out 
en  masse. 

Try  to  make  a  few  friends  among  the 
workers  that  might  last  beyond  the  sum- 
mer. Two  or  three^  or  even  one  And  try  to 
get  their  addre'=.?es  and  phone  numbers  be- 
fore you  leave  the  Job  Otherwise  it  might 
be  difficult  to  ever  contact  them  again.  Join 
the  bowling  league  or  the  baseball  team 
Avoid  running  home  at  the  end  of  the  day 
to  the  "safe"  company  of  your  old  friends 
and  political  buddies  Concentrate  on  making 
new  friends.  Go  to  the  bar  or  whatever  hang- 
out they  go  to  after  work.  Don't  try  to  over- 
reach yourself  here  If  you  cant  hold  your 
Uquor.  don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself  by  try- 
ing to  be  what  you  think  is  "one  of  the  boys  ' 

Oon't  talk  to  workers  like  you  know  every- 
thing and  they  know  nothing.  First  of  all 
It'B  not  true  i  probably  the  reverse  i  Secondly 
even  U  you  do  know  more  about  a  particular 
subject  (I.e.  the  facts  about  the  Geneva 
Agreements  and  the  US  support  of  the  Diem 
dictatorship  I  that  doesn  t  mean  that  by 
making  a  speech  you'll  get  the  facts  across 
Be  patient.  Make  it  an  exchange  of  experi- 
ence, not  a  one-way  affair  You  U  make  plenty 
of  mistakes.  Discuss  them  In  your  group 
Don't  give  up  the  first  time  you  do  some- 
thing wrong.  After  all,  these  workers  were 
rookies  too  once,  but  they  bad  to  survive  It 
because  they  had  to  eat. 

It  would  be  a  good  Idea  to  record  your  ex- 
periences by  day  or  week  Just  a  few  notes  in 
the  evening  about  relevant  events  during 
the  day  will  t>e  Invaluable  for  other  people 
participating  In  the  Work-in  this  summer, 
for  those  In  next  summer's  program  and  for 
people  to  whom  we  publicize  our  work.  Tou'd 
be  surprised  how  much  Important  Informa- 
tion you  forget;  don't  trust  to  your  chances 
of  remembering  anecdotes. 

Come  In  to  work  on  time  I  That's  the  thing 
that  may  keep  you  the  Job  above  all  else. 
lAtenesa  Is  the  first  cause  of  being  fired  In 
the  trial  period.  Don't  start  In  with  broad- 
side* against  the  union  leadership,  even  If 
the  workers  Initiate  the  sellout  talk  Listen, 
tMk  questions,  ask  if  anything  was  ever  done 
to  overcome  it,  suggest  types  of  fights  around 
grievances.  Immediate  things.  If  you  can  fig- 
ure some  out.  But  don't  feel  compelled  (In 
your  three-month  sojourn)  to  give  leader- 
ship on  any  and  all  questions  One  Important 
result  of  your  Job  may  Just  be  an  apprecia- 
tion of  what  workers  are  up  against  In  their 
fight  against  the  boss,  the  government,  and 
a  sellout  leadership.  And  acknowledge  of 
what  the  In-plant  grievances  are  will  help  If 
there  Is  to  be  follow-up  along  lines  of 
worker-student  alliance  activity  when  you 
get  b»ck  to  school  You  will  be  able  to  relate 
leaflets,  etc  to  the  actual  problems  Inside 
the    gates. 

Lastly,  remember  wh»n  you  start  talking 
about  the  war  (and  about  how  students  are 
seriously  opposed  to  the  war  for  good  rea- 
sons, not  simply  engaged  In  "beatnik 
pranks")  many  workers  who  feel  the  same 
way  keep  silent  while  those  who  supf)ort  the 
rwar  are  many  times  the  most  outspoken. 
Don't  get  Into  knock-down,  drag-out  argu- 


ments with  the  latter,  but  rather  talk  Indi- 
vidually first  to  the  ones  you're  making 
friends  with.  Don't  get  Into  the  "box"  of 
making  \t  .ippear  that  it's  you  against  the 
workers  Know  the  facts  about  the  war,  not 
Just  the  polemics  Pacts  make  a  deep  Impres- 
■'lon  on  workers  And  If  you  get  involved  In 
discussions  with  workers  whose  sons  are  In 
Vietnam  and'^ant  to  "supp'irt  them  by  going 
all  out  "  be  careful.  That  s  ;in  emotional 
area  in  which  it  may  be  very  hard  to  con- 
vince such  a  father  that  your  line  on  sup- 
portli  g  his  son  Is  correct  Start  by  under- 
standing his  p<5sltlon  of  having  been  brain- 
washed all  these  years  and  seeing  his  son  in 
dally  danger  of  being  killed  by  the  other 
side  "  In  learning  how  to  put  forward  an 
antl-Vletnam-war  approach  In  such  situa- 
tions, you  will  really  be  learning  how  to  talk 
to  people  who  are  not  simply  on  your  side  or 
sympathetic 

After  being  there  about  a  month,  try  to 
pick  out  a  few  workers  who  might  be  more 
advanced  than  the  rest,  concentrating  more 
on  Individual  discussions,  with  the  hope  of 
keeping  them  as  friends  or  contacts  after 
you  leave  the  place  Talk  about  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  students  offering  the  workers  as- 
sistance in  any  struggles  coming  up  In  the 
future,  on  picket  lines,  demonstrations,  even 
doing  research  for  ihem  Don't  necessarily 
start  asking  about  union  meetings.  Many 
times  they  are  suspended  In  the  summer.  If. 
not,  most  workers  don't  attend  and  you're 
not  going  to  buHd  up  any  active  attitude  or 
caucus  movement  in  that  direction  In  3 
months  (most  of  which  Is  spent  on  a  trial 
period  and  during  which  you  may  not  even 
be  In  the  union  l  If.  of  course,  there's  some- 
thing special  going  on  and  a  lot  of  workers 
appear  headed  toward  a  union  meeting,  you 
can  go  with  them,  but  more  to  listen  and 
learn  than  to  orate 

Not  everything  c^n  be  put  down  here  about 
what  you'll  face  Keep  in  constant  contact 
with  your  group  and  discuss  all  problems 
with  them  If  poeslble,  try  to  have  at  least 
two  students  (possibly  more)  get  Jobs  In  the 
same  plant  so  they  can  compare  notes,  ex- 
change experiences,  criticize  each  other's 
mistakes,  and  (probably  most  lmp>ortant) 
make  It  possible  to  get  a  broader  view  of  the 
place  than  that  which  comes  from  working 
In  Just  one  department  However,  If  you  do 
team  up.  don't  hang  around  together  It  will 
be  a  constant  temptation  to  talk  to,  eat  and 
travel  with  the  one  person  In  your  work-site 
who  will  be  easiest  to  communicate  with. 
This  Is  not  to  say  that  you  should  ignore 
each  other's  existence  on  the  Job.  Just  that 
your  primary  aim  will  be  to  work  and  com- 
municate with  the  permanent  workers  In  the 
plant 


WHY.  MR   PRESroENT?  WHY?  WHY? 
WHY? 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  RrcoRo  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker,  an  ad- 
vertisement In  the  Tampa  Tribune,  of 
June  26,  1967.  again  asks  pertinent  ques- 
tions about  the  administration's  conduct 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  foreign  policy 
in  general.  It  seem.s  that  these  questions 
are  frequently  put  to  the  President  and 
Secretaries  of  Defense  and  State  but  sel- 
dom do  they  receive  replies  that  satisfy. 

Fortunately,  In  this  Instance,  Sumter 
L.  Lowry,  on  behalf  of  the  Florida  Coali- 


tion of  Patriotic  Societies,  has  included  a 
few  facts  which  might  well  serve  to 
change  the  present  blind  policy  of  the 
administration  if  they  would  only  own 
up  to  them.  Among  these  facts  are: 

Rusela  Is  publicly  committed  to  the  de- 
struction of  our  country.  .  .  .  Ru.ssla  is  really 
the  major  threat  to  world  peace.  .  .  .  she 
never  keeps  her  agreement  nor  does  she 
intend  to  ...  .  ^ 

And  so  forth. 

These  are  facts.  They  are  establishea 
beyond  doubt  by  the  actions  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Communist  nations  un- 
der Soviet  control,  but  they  seem  beyond 
the  grasp  of  the  administration. 

The  evasion  of  these  facts — and  thus, 
"the  soft-line"  policies — should  be  the 
substance  of  a  great  deal  of  thought  by 
all  voters  in  coming  elections. 

I  include  Mr.  Sumter's  letter  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Why.  Mr.  Preshjent?  Why''  Why?  Why?— 

Another   Open    Letter   to   the   President 

OF  THE  United  States 

T.MUP.f,    Pla., 
June    26,    1967. 
To  the  PREsroEVT, 
Ttie  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Sra:  We  as  loyal  American  citizens,  deeply 
concerned  about  the  dangerous  sltuaUon 
confronting  our  country  today,  wish  to  ask 
you  a  few  questions.  We  do  this  by  means  of 
an  open  letter  published  in  the  Tampa  Trlb. 
une  because  we  believe  that  there  are  tens 
of  thousands  of  people  In  this  state  who  want 
to  know  the  answer  to  these  questions. 

Why  Is  it.  Mr.  President  that  our  govern- 
ment still  refuses  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
Su.?.?ta  Is  our  enemy  as  she  has  been  for  the 
past  twenty  years? 

Why  Is  It  that  you  do  not  understand  that 
Ru.<isia  Is  publicly  committed  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  country? 

Why  Is  It.  Mr.  President,  that  you  forgive 
and  forget  all  the  abuse  and  Insults  that  we 
have  suffered  from  Rusnia  and  the  crimes 
she  has  committed  against  our  citizens  all 
over  the  world? 

Why  Is  It  that  you  are  not  willing  to  hold 
Russia  accountable  for  the  thousands  of 
Americana  who  have  lost  their  lives  In  for- 
eign lands  fighting  wars  started  and  directed 
by  Russia"! 

Why  Ls  It  that  you  refuse  to  recognize 
that  Russia's  full  time  business  and  major 
objective  Is  creating  tensions  In  various  parts 
of  the  world  which  Invariably  costs  our  gov- 
ernment millions  of  dollars  In  money  and  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  our  men? 

Why  Is  It  that  you  will  not  see  that  Russia 
Is  really  the  major  threat  to  world  peace  and 
that  If  she  would  act  as  a  decent  member  In 
the  family  of  nations  there  would  be  few 
wars  or  world  tensions? 

Why  Is  It.  Mr.  President,  that  after  twenty 
years  of  dealing  with  Russia  our  State  De- 
partment can  never  leaxn — It  just  keeps  mak- 
ing the  same  mistakes  over  and  over  again 
with  the  same  results?  Russia  always  wins — 
we  always  lose. 

Why  is  It,  Mr.  President,  that  at  this  very 
time  you  are  making  every  possible  conces- 
sion to  Ru-ssja  In  the  field  of  cultural,  trade 
and  diplomatic  relations  when  you  know  that 
by  all  past  dealings  with  Russia  she  never 
keeps  her  agreement  nor  does  she  Intend  to. 

And  finally,  Mr.  President,  you  must  know 
at  this  very  time  that  In  the  terrible  war  In 
Vietnam  that  Russia  Is  as  much  our  enemy 
,is  North  Vietnam.  The  record  shcrws  that  we 
have  lost  11,000  men  killed  and  50.000  wound- 
ed In  this  war  c-aused  mostly  with  arms  and 
equipment  openly  supplied  to  North  Vietnam 
by  Russia. 
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Why  Is  It.  Mr.  President,  that  you  will  not 
hold  her  accountable  for  the  deaths  and 
suffering  of  our  men  In  Vietnam? 

Remember,  Mr.  President,  when  RuaHa 
starts  a  war  n  any  part  of  the  world  the 
pattern  is  always  the  same.  We  rush  In  With 
our  men.  money  and  material.  Our  reaomces 
we  wasted,  our  men  are  killed  and  wounded 
by  the  tens  of  thousands,  while  Russia  never 
suffers  the  loss  of  a  single  soldier!  Russia 
Just  sits  back  and  laughs  at  how  naive  we 
are  and  plans  where  she  will  start  the  next 
war. 

And  you  must  know,  Mr.  President,  that 
Russia  could  end  this  war  in  Vietnam  tomor- 
row morning  if  she  wanted  to.  All  she  has  to 
do  Is  cut  off  the  supplies  and  support  to 
North  Vietnam  and  that  would  stop  it.  But, 
she  does  not  want  to  stop  that  war.  She 
wants  the  war  to  drag  on.  She  wants  to  see 
our  men  killed  and  our  economy  and  re- 
sources destroyed,  then  we  vrill  be  an  easy 
prey  for  conquest. 

We  notice  that  the  press,  television  and 
other  news  media  give  the  United  States  and 
North  Vietnam  casualty  figures  each  morn- 
ing, but  they  never  mention  the  casualties 
of  our  real  enemy,  the  Russians.  You  should 
require  the  news  media  to  publish  the  Rus- 
sian casualties  every  day.  Of  course,  their 
casualties  figure  would  be  a  Zero  each  day, 
because  there  are  no  Russians  killed  In  these 
wars.  They  only  start  a  war  while  we  fight 
them.  But,  seeing  this  Zero  figure  for  Rtis- 
slan  casualties  each  day  would  bring  home 
to  the  people  of  this  country  how  wrong  It 
Is  for  us  to  allow  this  situation  to  go  on 
where  Russia  Is  responsible  for  killing  thou- 
sands of  our  men  without  losing  any  of  her 
own.  This  is  an  outrageous  situation. 

And.  Mr.  President,  to  bring  this  matter 
closer  to  home,  Russia  Is  now  conducting  an 
attack  on  the  very  vitals  of  our  country. 
The  riots,  Insurrection  and  disrespect  for  the 
law  are  all  a  part  of  the  Russian  strategy  to 
destroy  our  government.  Everyone  knows 
that  the  Communist  Conspiracy  In  most 
cases  plan,  direct  and  execute  riots  and  In- 
surrections which  are  happening  In  cities  all 
over  the  United  States  today.  Everyone 
knows  that  the  burning,  looting,  and  the 
killing  of  American  citizens  one  by  the  other 
Is  all  according  to  the  plan  and  pattern  as 
directed  by  the  Communists  from  Moscow. 
It  Is  also  plain  to  see  that  the  Civil  Rights 
movement  has  In  many  places  been  used  as 
a  Communist  Instrument  to  divide  and  con- 
fuse the  people  of  this  country. 

We  ask  you.  Mr.  President,  why  Is  It  that 
you  never  mention  these  facts  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  or  to  publicly  condemn  the  Com- 
munists for  their  part  In  the  riots  and  in- 
surrections? Why  Is  It  that  you  are  silent  In 
this  matter? 

ISRAEL    rOUGHT    TO    WIN WHY    DON'T    WE? 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  recent  war  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States. 

This  conflict  was  planned  by  Russia.  She 
supplied  the  equipment,  ammunition  and 
the  technical  advice  to  the  Arabs  In  the 
mistaken  belief  that  they  would  quickly  over- 
run Israel  and  that  Russia  would  dominate 
the  middle  east.  Her  plans  miscalculated.  She 
lost  the  war  all  due  to  the  courage,  the  plan- 
ning and  the  efficiency  of  the  army  of  Israel. 
What  happened  In  that  war  could  be  a  great 
benefit  and  a  lesson  to  the  American  gov- 
ernment on  how  to  fight  a  war. 

Just  compare  how  we  are  conducting  the 
war  In  Vietnam  and  how  Israel  conducted 
the  war  against  the  Arab  States.  Israel  Is  a 
small  country  completely  surrounded  by  her, 
enemies  who  outnumber  her  ten  to  one;  yet. 
In  a  week's  time  she  completely  destroyed  the 
armies  of  her  enemies  and  was  victorious. 
But,  In  Vietnam  the  great  United  States  with 
the  most  powerful  army  In  the  world  can- 


not win  from  a  small  weak  nation  like  North 
Vietnam. 

The  reason,  of  course  Is  very  plain.  Israel 
went  out  to  quickly  crush  their  opponents 
and  win  this  war  with  the  maximum  speed, 
effort  and  efficiency.  Her  goal  was  victory. 
While  our  policy  In  Vietnam  has  been  delib- 
erately not  to  win  the  war  and  to  put  as 
little  pressure  as  possible  on  the  enemy,  just 
to  keep  feeding  our  men  Into  the  death  trap 
m  the  hope  that  some  day  In  the  distant 
future  the  enemy  will  give  up  and  stop 
fighting. 

This  Is  a  fantastic  way  to  fight  a  war.  If 
there  ever  was  a  clear  demonstration  of  the 
military  axiom  that  "There  Is  no  substitute 
for  uictorj;,"  It  has  been  completely  shown 
by  the  army  of  Israel. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  can  be 
grateful  to  Israel  and  the  soldiers  of  that 
country  for  proving  these  things : 

1.  That  the  way  to  win  a  war  Is  to  apply 
the  maximum  power,  get  It  over  with  and  to 
suffer  as  few  casualties  as  possible. 

2.  That  the  conduct  of  any  war  should  be 
left  In  the  hands  of  trained  and  professional 
soldiers  and  should  not  be  turned  over  to 
politicians  and  college  professors  as  Is  now 
being  done  by  the  United  States  In  Its  war 
against  North  Vietnam. 

3.  That  Israel  was  not  afraid  of  Ru,ssia  and 
had  courage  enough  to  stand  up  against  her. 

4.  That  Russia  will  back  down  rather  than 
to  get  Into  a  war  where  she  might  suffer 
losses. 

The  behavior  of  the  people  of  Israel  and 
their  fighting  army  should  be  an  Inspiration 
to  the  people  of  the  entire  world.  For  It  shows 
what  can  be  done  against  tremendous  odds  if 
the  leaders  of  a  nation  have  the  courage,  the 
win  to  win  and  determination  to  achieve 
victory. 

Prom  newspaper  accounts  of  our  country's 
action  since  the  end  of  the  Israel-Arab  hos- 
tilities It  appears  that  we  are  doing  all  we 
can  In  the  United  Nations  to  let  the  Russians 
off  Scot-free  for  her  part  In  promoting  this 
war  In  the  near  East.  'We  will  not  expose 
Russia,  we  will  not  hold  her  accountable,  but 
we  try  hard  to  shield  her  from  public  knowl- 
edge of  what  she  has  done.  Mr.  President,  why 
do  we  do  this?  What  powerful  forces  In  our 
government  are  trying  to  protect  our  enemy 
Russia? 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this 
letter  Is  to  ask  that  you  make  the  following 
complete  changes  In  our  foreign  policy: 

That  you  tell  Russia  that  if  she  wants  to 
be  friends  with  us  she  must  act  as  a  friend. 

That  our  country  will  no  longer  cringe 
with  fear  In  our  dealings  with  Russia  but 
that  we  will  stand  up  against  her. 

That  Russia  must  stop  killing  our  men  in 
Vietnam  now  or  be  treated  as  enemies  by 
our  government. 

That  we  will  hold  Russia  accountable  for 
all  hostile  acts. 

TTiat  we  are  aware  that  Russia  Is  deliber- 
ately engaged  in  creating  tensions  all  over 
the  world. 

That  Russia' la  the  real  threat  to  world 
peace. 

That  we  will  conduct  our  foreign  policy 
for  our  own  benefit  and  no  one  else's. 

That  we  will  do  what  Is  best  and  right  for 
our  own  country  regardless  of  world  opinion. 
That  we  will  not  support  the  cowardly  ac- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  In  their  standard 
practice  of  being  firm  with  small  nations,  but 
never  taking  a  firm  stand  against  Russia. 

That  we  will  only  use  the  United  Nations 
as  an  aid  to  our  foreign  policy  rather  than 
the  comer  stone  of  our  foreign  policy. 

That  we  wUl  go  out  to  win  any  war  we  are 
engaged  In,  get  It  over  quickly,  with  as  few 
casualties  as  possible  and  bring  our  men 
home.    ' 

We   ask   that   you   do   these   things,    Mr. 


President,  on  behalf  of  the  thousands  of 
people  who  feel  the  same  way  as  expressed 
in  this  letter. 

And  above  all — and  most  important — get 
rid  of  all  those  men  In  policy  making  levels 
of  our  government  who  in  past  years  have 
been  responsible  for  our  foreign  policy.  This 
policy  has  made  the  United  States  the  laugh- 
ing stock  of  the  world — has  cost  us  the 
friendship  and  respect  of  most  of  our  former 
allies.  And  has  allowed  the  Soviet  Union  to 
reach  a  point  where  they  challenge  our 
leadership  and  threaten  our  very  existence. 
These  men  must  go  If  our  country  Is  to 
survive. 

And  never  forget  Mr.  President  the  Russian 
government  Is  an  evil  and  Godless  Institu- 
tion. The  whole  world  from  their  past  record 
knows  just  what  kind  of  a  government  It  U. 
Yet  in  dealing  with  Russia  our  government 
has  adopted  the  philosophy  that  you  can 
overcome  evil  by  consorting  and  compromis- 
ing with  It.  This  cannot  be  done.  If  you 
embrace  evil  you  will  be  overcome  by  evil, 
God  will  not  prosper  a  nation  who  will  be  a 
party  to  this   unholy  doctrine. 

Mr.  President,  out  of  respect  for  the  more 
than  100,000  fine  young  American  men  who 
have  been  killed  or  wounded  In  Korea  and 
North  Vietnam  we  ask  that  you  take  what- 
ever steps  are  necessary  to  correct  this 
situation, 

Mr,  President,  we  respectfully  request  that 
you  reply  to  this  letter. 
Respectfully, 

Florida    CoALirtON    or 
Patriotic  SocietOBb, 
(  SuiaTEB  L.  Lowry. 


DOING  SOMETHING  FOR 
YOUNG  PEOPLE 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
moments  ago  one  of  our  colleagues  re- 
minded us  that  we  are  not  doing  enough 
for  our  yoimg  people.  I  should  like  to 
give  further  testimony  In  that  respect.  I 
certainly  agree. 

I  happen  to  have  my  three  children 
with  me  In  the  Chamber  this  afternoon. 
While  our  colleague  was  talking,  my 
young  son  Tom  pulled  on  my  coattall 
and  said,  "Daddy,  that  man  is  right.  You 
never  do  anything  we  can  understand. 
Let  us  go  to  the  ballgame." 


AIR  TRAFFIC  SAFETY 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  .  ,    ^. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too. 
am  a  private  pilot.  I  am  also  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation . 

■We  are  all  vitally  interested  in  the 
safety  of  our  ain^'ays. 

In  the  bin  which  we  passed  Tuesday, 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
we  gave  the  FAA  all  of  the  persormel. 
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848,  they  requested  for  their  flight  serv- 
ice stations  and  their  flight  center  loca- 
tions throughout  the  country. 

During  the  colloquy  on  that  bill  we 
discussed  taking  over  Anacostla  Field  for 
private  aircraft. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rinits],  pointed  out  that  General 
McKee  had  approached  him  regarding 
\2se  of  Anacostla  because  General  Mc- 
Kee feared  "a  terrible  accident  over  at 
National  Airport." 

General  McKee  told  Chairman  Rivers 
he  wished  to  use  Anacostla  for  general 
aviation  purposes.  Since  we  all  are  con- 
cerned about  the  increasingly  obvious 
traffic  hazards  at  National,  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  wrote  an 
amendment  to  the  military  public  works 
bill  which,  as  the  gentleman  from  South 
CflU'ollna  [Mr.  RivbrsI  told  us  the  other 
day  Interposes  "no  objection  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  or  the  DOD  entering  into  an 
agreement  with  the  FAA  for  the  use  of 
Anacostla  for  general  aviation." 

This  Is  very  much  what  General  McKee 
has  told  me.  I  refer  to  page  132  of  my 
Transportation  subcommittee's  hearings 
In  answer  to  my  question  regarding  use 
of  Anacostla  for  general  aviation.  Gen- 
eral McKee  replied: 

Anacostla  still  has  a  strip  of  5.000  feet,  and 
obviously  that  could  be  used  on  an  Interim 
basU  for  light  airplanes. 

My  next  question  was : 
Why  have  not  some  steps  been  taken  to  use 
It  for  light  aircraft? 

At  this  point  General  McKee  asked  to 
go  off  the  record  and  he  then  told  me  that 
It  was  being  held  up  by  the  White  House. 
Now  there  is  no  arguing  the  need  for  low- 
Income  housing,  but  not  when  It  Inter- 
feres with  the  lives  and  safety  of  literally 
thousands  of  air  passengers  and  when  It 
oould  be  located  elsewhere. 

It  was  only  yesterday  morning,  about 
half  an  hour  before  this  tragic  accident 
occurred,  that  I  again  personally  talked 
with  General  McKee  about  this  possi- 
bility, because  FAA  agrees  it  will  not 
Interfere  with  the  traCBc  pattern  at  Na- 
tional Airport.  It  will  take  approxi- 
mately one- third  of  the  slots,  as  they 
call  them,  out  of  the  traflQc  pattern  at 
National,  and  will  relieve  to  a  degree  the 
congestion  which  now  exists  there  and 
consequently  make  National  Airport  a 
much  safer  airport  than  it  Is. 

One  person  Is  holding  up  utilization  of 
Anacostla.  That  person  is  down  at  the 
White  House.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  StagceksI  it  is 
time  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  took  affirmative  action  to  make 
Anacostla  immediately  available  to  gen- 
eral aviation  aircraft.  This  would  be  a 
big  step  to  relieve  the  congestion  at 
Washington  National.  Each  day  delayed 
Increases  the  possibility  of  a  terrible 
disaster. 

We  do  not  yet  know  what  caused  the 
terrible  accident  which  wiped  out  so 
many  lives  yesterday  In  North  Carolina. 
It  may  have  been  the  fault  of  the  pilot 
of  the  light  craft,  it  may  have  been  the 


fault  of  the  airline  pilot.  It  may  have 
been  the  FAAs  controllers  error,  or  a 
combination  of  these  factors  Regardless 
of  where  the  fault  bes.  It  is  a  grim  re- 
minder that  the  congestion  over  Na- 
tional Airport  is  pointing  inevitably  to 
tragedy  right  on  the  doorstep  of  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

So  long  as  the  President  refuses  to  re- 
lieve the  air  congestion  over  National 
by  not  making  Anacostla  available  to 
light  aircraft,  air  passengers  using  tfsi- 
tional  Airport  are  Uvlng  on  borrowed 
time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'^ 

Mr.  MINSHAJLL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  II  the  gentleman  will 
recall,  the  Chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  mentioned  the  fact  that 
they  had  stopped  some  transactions  go- 
ing on  over  there 

My  sulx;ommittee  held  hearings  trying 
to  get  this  allocated  to  general  aviation. 
I  was  unsuccessful  at  that  time,  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
tMr  Rivers)  then  iiad  it  set  aside  so  it 
could  not  be  used  tor  some  other  pur- 
pose 

Mr  MINSHALL.  If  the  gentleman  can 
prevail  on  the  executive  department, 
tljey  can  do  it  tomorrow 

Mr  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation 
is  shocked  and  grieved  by  yesterday's 
tragic  accident  near  Asheville,  N.C.,  In 
which  82  Americans  lost  their  lives.  It  Is 
fitting,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  pause  In 
recognition  of  the  personal  loss  sustained 
by  those  dear  to  the  victims.  We  should 
also  be  mindful  of  the  loss  to  our  Nation 
In  the  death  of  Navy  Secretary-designate 
John  T.  McNaughton.  who,  with  his  wife 
and  son,  were  in  the  ill-fated  plane. 

But  It  is  also  our  duty  to  take  steps 
preventing  this  kind  of  disaster  The  col- 
lision, Mr.  Speaker,  between  the  Pied- 
mont Airlines  Boeing  727  and  the  twin- 
engine  Cessna  could  have  been  prevented 
If  a  collision  warning  device  now  In  ex- 
istence had  been  installed  in  the  planes 
involved.  Such  a  device  would  have 
warned  the  pilots  of  both  aircraft  in  time 
to  avert  the  crash. 

It  should  also  be  said,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  a  third  set  of  eyes  in  the  Boeing  727 
cockpit  would  have  added  Immeasiu-ably 
to  the  safety  of  the  flight.  I  am  an  air- 
lines retired  pilot  and  know  well  that  In 
an  emergency,  a  third  pilot  can  make 
the  difference  between  life  and  death. 
The  second  pilot  "backs  up  "  the  pilot, 
checking  on  each  split-second  move.  A 
third  pilot  Is  free  to  "eyeball"  the  en- 
vironment In  which  the  liner  Is  flying. 
This  Is  especially  true  in  connection  with 
our  large,  busy  airports  where  both  com- 
mercial and  private  aircraft  keep  the  air 
full  of  planes. 


In  yesterday's  accident,  both  the  pilot 
and  copilot  were  extremely  busy  with 
necessary  cockpit  duties  involved  in  the 
"cUmlwut"  to  cruise  altitude.  The  Boeing 
727  did  not  have  this  third  pUot. 

This  Nation's  airlines,  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  spending  many  thousands  of  dollars 
on  frills  and  trimming.  They  feature 
minl-sklrted  stewardesses,  television, 
stereo  music.  Now,  I  am  not  opposed  to 
comforts  which  are  admittedly  enjoyed 
by  most  of  us.  I  am  concerned  as  to 
whether  these  airlines  and  the  Federal 
Aviation  agency  are  giving  sufficient  at- 
tention to  the  need  for  enough  pilots  and 
adequate  safety  equipment  up  In  the 
cockpit  where  the  lives  of  passengers  and 
crew  are  safeguarded.  I  have  heard  few 
passengers'  complaints  about  the  trend 
to  reduce  the  number  of  pilots.  I  can- 
not help  but  wonder  what  would  happen 
if  we  reduced  the  number  of  stewardesses. 

A  number  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues know  that  a  controversy  has  for 
some  time  been  raging  between  airline 
pilots  who  favor  retention  of  the  three- 
pilot  system  and  certain  carriers  who  are 
changing  to  a  two-pilot  plan  for  jet 
liners.  I  have  served  both  as  a  pilot  and 
In  airlines  management  and  I  support 
the  judgment  of  the  pilots  and  carriers 
who  believe  that  three  sets  of  eyes  are 
vital  to  high  flight  safety  standards. 

I  am  Informed  that  investigators  have 
not  yet  determined  the  angle  at  which 
the  planes  collided.  They  suggest,  how- 
ever, that  the  pilot  of  the  smaller  craft, 
who  was.  Incidentally,  about  12  miles 
off  course,  may  have  been  checking  his 
charts  after  receiving  instructions  from 
the  airport  control  tower. 

And  this  leads  to  the  critical  need  for 
more  effective  air  traffic  control  facilities. 
It  is  time  that  antiquated  traffic  control 
systems  be  updated  and  that  our  Fed- 
eral Government  be  authorized  to  do 
more  about  this  urgent  problem.  Our 
Government  is  subjected  to  Innumerable 
lawsuits  as  a  result  of  aircraft  accidents 
due  to  poor  or  faulty  air  trafiBc  control 
facilities.  In  addition  to  the  tragic  toll 
In  human  life  and  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  paid  by  private  Insurers,  the 
Federal  Government  has,  since  1959,  paid 
$16  million  In  lawsuits  for  its  responsi- 
bility for  out-of-date  systems.  Other  law- 
suits against  the  Government  from  sur- 
vivors of  victims  totaling  $203  million 
are  now  pending 

I  urge.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  some  of  the 
millions  of  dollars  paid  to  survivors  be 
spent  rather  on  Improving  air  traffic  con- 
trol systems  and  flight  safety  equipment 
and  personnel. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JOHN 
McNAUGHTON 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  Alnute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of 
John  T.  McNaughton  in  yesterday's  air 
crash  deprives  the  Nation  of  one  of  its 
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finest  citizens.  John  McNaughton,  before 
coming  to  Washington  in  1961.  had  a 
brilliant  career  in  law,  journalism,  and 
teaching.  As  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Arms  Control,  and  as  the 
Department's  General  Counsel,  he  served 
his  country  well.  Within  the  next  few 
days,  he  was  designated  to  become  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy. 

The  disaster  which  took  from  us  John 
McNaughton.  his  lovely  w^ife  Sally,  and 
his  young  son  Theodore,  is  a  tragedy  for 
all  of  us.  We  shall  miss  John  McNaugh- 
ton's  energy,  his  great  ability,  his  wit,  his 
integrity,  and  above  all  his  devotion  to 
his  friends,  his  country,  and  his  fellow 
man. 

I  include  the  remarks  on  Mr.  Mc- 
Naughton by  Chalmers  M.  Roberts,  con- 
tained in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post: 

A  Brilliant  Public  Servant  Is  Lost 
John  T.  McNaughton  had  a  sparkling  mind, 
an  effervescent  wit  and  great  managerial 
ability.  His  death  In  a  plane  crash  yesterday, 
together  with  his  wife  and  son  Theodore, 
robs  the  Administration  of  one  of  its  moet 
etTectlve  executives. 

These  attributes  appealed  to  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  at  the  time  of  McNaugh ton's  death 
he  was  probably  closer  to  the  Secretary  In  a 
personal  sense  than  anyone  else  in  the  Penta- 
gon. 

McNamara  said  yesterday  he  was 
"stunned."  Of  McNaughton.  he  said:  "All 
who  knew  him  shared  my  respect  for  his 
courage,  his  integrity  and  his  devotion  to 
this  country.  Our  Nation  has  lost  a  brilliant 
public  servant,  and  Mrs.  McNamara  and  I 
have  lost  close  personal  friends  in  John  and 
Sally  McNaughton." 

President  Johnson,  expressing  grief  for  all 
the  victims  of  the  air  crash,  said  the  death 
of  the  McNaughtons  "can  only  be  measured 
by  the  emptiness  it  will  leave  In  American 
hearts  and  in  the  pages  of  American  his- 
tory. 

"For  six  and  a  half  arduous  and  decisive 
years,  John  McNaughton  served  In  the  high- 
est councils  of  our  Government.  His  devoted 
wife  served  beside  him.  He  was  soon  to  be- 
come Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  this  adds 
a  special  poignancy  to  his  death." 

On  a  wall  of  the  McNaughton's  home  at 
5031  Lowell  st.  nw.  hangs  a  photo  showing 
him  waving  a  paper  In  his  hand  as  a  meet- 
ing Is  breaking  up  In  the  Cabinet  room.  It  Is 
signed  by  the  President  with  this  Inscrip- 
tion:   "Yes,   John,   you   may   speak   now." 

When  McNaughton  first  came  to  the  Penta- 
gon In  1961  he  turned  his  perceptive  mind 
to  a  subject  not  generally  popular  there: 
disarmament.  His  first  post  was  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Arms  Control.  He  con- 
tinued that  Interest  while  the  Pentagon's 
General  Counsel  and  in  his  last  post  as  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Se- 
curity Affairs.  It  was  McNaughton  who  acted 
as  the  chief  Pentagon  staff  man  for  the  nu- 
clear test-ban  treaty. 

Most  recently  he  had  spent  perhaps  70  per 
cent  of  his  time  on  Vietnam,  often  going 
there  with  McNamara.  It  was  he  who  strongly 
urged  McNamara,  who  had  first  oppoeed  the 
idea,  to  back  the  37-day  pause  in  the  bomb- 
Uig  of  North  Vietnam. 

McNaughton  had  been  slated  to  take  over 
as  Navy  Secretary  on  Aug.  6.  Robert  H.  B. 
Baldwin  has  been  serving  as  Acting  Secre- 
tary since  Paul  H.  Nltze  moved  over  to  be- 
come Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense.  Baldwin 
previously  has  announced  his  retirement,  so 
unless  he  stays,  the  Navy  will  have  two 
vacant  poets  at  the  top  to  fill. 
CXlir 1232— Part  16 
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McNaughton  was  born  Nov.  21.  1921,  in 
Blcknell,  Ind.  He  met  his  wife,  the  former 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Fulkman,  when  they  were 
students  at  DePauw  University.  The  sur- 
viving son,  Alexander,  18,  Is  due  to  enter 
Cornell  this  fall.  Yesterday  he  was  traveling 
with  a  group  In  Europe. 

McNaughton  received  his  law  degree  at 
Harvard  after  serving  during  'World  War  11  as 
a  naval  lieutenant  In  the  Caribbean  and  the 
Pacific.  He  was  a  Rhodes  scholar  and  then 
assistant  general  counsel  In  the  Paris  office 
of  the  Marshall  Plan. 

In  1951-52  he  edited  the  Pekln,  111.,  Dally 
Times,  still  run  by  his  lather,  F.  F.  McNaugh- 
ton. In  1952  he  was  an  unsuccessful  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Congress.  He  taught  law 
at  Harvard  before  coming  to  Washington. 

Mrs.  McNaughton  served  as  an  ensign  in 
the  WAVES  during  World  War  II.  She  was 
fluent  in  French  and  Spanish,  knew  some 
Italian  and  was  studying  Russian. 

The  McNaughtons  enjoyed  a  backyard  pool 
especially  because  vacations  were  hard  to 
take.  He  was  an  ardent  and  highly  competi- 
tive tennis  player,  playing  to  find  the  other 
fellow's  weakness  as  he  did  In  his  govern- 
mental efforts  to  Improve  the  American  posi- 
tion In  Vietnam  and  elsewhere. 


THE  HONORABLE  DA-VXD  S.  KING'S 
SUCCESS  IN  JOB  AS  AMBASSADOR 
TO  ONE  OP  THE  NEW  NATIONS 
OP  AFRICA 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that 
our  former  colleague,  the  Honorable 
David  S.  King,  of  the  State  of  Utah,  who 
served  with  such  efficiency  In  this  body, 
is  now  doing  a  truly  magnificent  job  as 
Ambassador  to  one  of  the  new  nations  of 
Africa,  the  proud  Malagasy  Republic, 
which  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  is 
planning  to  visit  this  fall.  j 

Mr.  Speaker,  already  Dave  King  has 
won  the  heart  of  Africa.  Under  leave 
previously  obtained  I  Include  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  following  com- 
munication from  Ambassador  King: 
The  Fmsi  Impressions  or  an  American  Am- 
bassador IN  Tananarive 

Madagascar  Is  sometimes  called  the  Big 
Island.  It  could  well  be  called  the  mysterious 
island.  Its  origins  are  obecure,  Its  history 
enigmatic.  Still  virgin  forests  abound  with 
exotic  life-forms  known  only  to  the  savants, 
and  disciples  of  the  National  Geographic. 

Peering  back  through  the  telescope  of 
time,  Malagasy  history  blurs  out  after  a  few 
generations.  Without  the  benefit  of  written 
language,  or  enduring  art  forms  or  monu- 
ments, the  ancient  Malagasy  left  us  only  the 
barest  scraps  of  information  to  satisfy  the 
hungerings  of  twentieth-century  inqulsitive- 
ness. 

Through  philosophy  we  deduce  that  these 
brown-skUined  people  came  to  the  Uland 
in  successive  migratory  waves,  some  of  them 
from  the  West,  but  matt  of  them  from  the 
East.  Hence  in  language  and  in  custom  they 
reflect  an  Asiatic  influence.  Until  recently. 
theU-  political  and  social  life  was  tribaJ- 
orlented,  and  vestiges  of  tribal  sectionalism 
BtlU  remain. 


But  Madagascar  is  not  without  an  abun- 
dance of  assets  relevant  to  modern  times. 
The  tranquility  of  isolation  has  afforded  It 
the  opportunity  to  reflect.  Occupying  an  Is- 
land 250  miles  off  the  southeast  coast  of 
Africa  has  not  been  interpreted  as  a  re- 
proach, but  as  an  encouragement  for  diver- 
sification, and  even,  perhaps,  for  peace  of 
mind. 

My  first  impression,  upon  arrival  at  Tana- 
narive with  Rosalie  and  our  six  children,  was 
that  Madagascar  had  been  maligned  by  pho- 
tographs of  itself  now  in  general  circulation. 
Unfortunately,  in  all  black-and-white  repro- 
ductions, bright  red  shows  up  as  dirty  grey. 
How  could  anyone  (excep*  those  familiar 
with  Southern  Utah)  form  a  mental  picture 
of  the  flamboyance  of  this  rich  red  earth 
without  having"  first  seen  It?  It  is  understand- 
able, then,  that  when  Madagascar  is  some- 
times called  "The  Big  Red  Island,"  geology 
is  the  frame  of  reference  and  not  politics. 
Speaking  of  politics,  the  Malagasy  are  proud 
to  point  out  that  few  people  in  the  world 
are  as  antl-Communlst  as  they. 

Driving  in  from  the,alrport  we  were  stopped 
no  less  than  ten  times  by  large  herds  of 
zebus,  plodding  on  their  way  to  market. 
Almost  every  animal  In  Madagascar  with 
hoofs,  is  a  zebu  and  can  be  recognized  by 
Its  impressive  up-curved  horns  and  distinc- 
tive hump  over  the  shoulder  blades.  Zebu 
steaks  and  filets,  zebu  tenderloins,  zebu  soup, 
and  even  zebu-burgers  constitute  our  prin- 
cipal fare  In  the  meat  department.  In  addi- 
tion, Madagascar's  most  famous  foods  are  its 
rice,  its  vanilla  and  related  spices,  its  banan- 
as, coffee,  tapioca,  sugar,  and  then  for  good 
measure,  more  rice.  Rice  paddles  are  every- 
where, recalling  Madagascar's  Asiatic  origins. 

Seldom  does  one  find  the  past  and  present 
so  dramatically  brought  into  juxtaposition 
as  here.  For  the  traditionalist  looking  for 
color  and  unspoiled  reminders  of  the  past. 
this  is  the  place  to  come.  He  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed. It  is  amazing  to  see  how  effort- 
lessly people  can  live  and  find  rich  happi- 
ness too.  without  the  clutter  of  machines 
which  modem  man  considers  so  indispens- 
able. 

Here  are  some  of  the  picture-memories  of 
this  land  that  will  always  stay  with  me:  the 
swarms  of  barefoot  peasante  fishing  from 
their  inundated  and  well-stocked  rice  pad- 
dies; the  bustle  of  the  Zoma.  where  the  city's 
marketing  is  traditionally  done  in  the  setting 
and  the  atmosphere  (well-flavored)  of  some 
exotic  story-book  land;  the  spectacle  of  a  pro- 
cession of  patient  mothers,  carrying  enormous 
loads  on  their  heads  and  husky  infants  on 
their  backs;  the  colorful  robes  and  trappings 
of  Malagasy  native  dress;  and,  finally,  the 
strange  and  exotic  Malagasy  ceremony  of  dis- 
interring,  rewrapping.   and  re-interring  the 

Let  it  be  emphasized  that  the  Christian 
infiuence  in  this  land  is  strong.  For  over  a 
hundred  years  Christian  mlsslonarlc*,  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic  alike,  have  worked  the 
vineyard,  and  effectively.  Even  though  some 
animism  and  superstitions  still  persist,  the 
Malagasy  are  essentially  a  religious  people. 
Thev  are  also  a  generous  people,  and  a  home- 
loving  people.  The  devotion  which  fathers 
and  mothers  show  their  young,  and  the  strong 
cords  which  bind  their  families  together— 
not  lust  parents  and  children,  but  grand- 
parents and  grandchildren,  aunts  and  unc  es 
and  cousins— are  facets  of  their  social  Ufe 
which  put  many  other  societies  to  shame. 

But  progress,  even  in  the  modern  sense,  has 
also  come  to  Madagascar.  There  are  radio  sta- 
tions. One  of  them  features  cultural  pro- 
grams exclusively,  of  a  quality  seldom  dupli- 
cated Modern  buildings  are  now  beginning 
to  show.  There  are  automobiles  and  busses, 
and  excellent  air  transportation  to  various 
parts  of  tlie  Island.  Many  l^alagasy  homes  are 
equipped  with  modern  conveniences. 
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In  this  great  land,  the  French  Influence  Is 
understandably  strong.  Although  Malagasy 
Lb  the  common  language.  French  Is  the  offi- 
cial language,  and  la  spoken  well  by  all  the 
educated,  though  less  well  by  thoee  who 
aren't.  The  French  have  promoted  a  large 
•conomlc  aid  program  In  conjunction  with 
th«lr  Impressive  educational  eSorts.  It  must 
b«  emphasized,  however,  that  Malagasy- 
Franco- American  relations  here  are  excellent. 
Otir  own  U.S.  activity  has  consisted  In  sev- 
eral modeat  but  effective  aid  projects,  and 
»  vigorous  cultural  relations  program  de- 
signed to  bring  the  American  story  and  the 
American  dream  ( through  language,  art.  edu- 
cational exchanges,  and  publicity)  a  little 
doeer  to  these  people.  The  fact  that  they 
have  been  so  friendly  to  us.  and  have  so 
genuinely  cooperated  In  our  efforts  to  con- 
tribute to  peace  and  freedom  throughout 
the  world,  would  Indicate  that  our  efforts 
here  have  not  been  In  vain. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration has  one  of  its  most  Important 
satellite  tracking  stations  In  Madagascar. 
Its  Importance  Is  heightened  by  the  fact  that 
it  Is  the  only  station  In  the  world  located 
In  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the  Intersection 
of  the  equatorial  satellite  orbits  (orlglnatlni; 
at  Cape  Kennedy)  and  the  Polar  orbits 
(originating  at  Vandenberg  In  California). 

Three  weeks  ago  I  made  a  ceremonial  visit 
to  the  port  city  of  Tulear.  to  greet  the  USS 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy.  Jr.  (named  rftter  the 
older  brother  of  our  late  President,  who  was 
killed  In  combat) .  The  protocol  manual  pre- 
scribed, to  the  nalnutest  detail,  the  various 
aspects  of  the  ceremony  down  to  the  striped 
pants,  and  the  nlneteen-gun  salute  given  to 
the  local  "Chef  de  Province."  After  the  ship 
waa  docked,  the  American  sailors  came 
ashore,  putting  on  an  exhibition  football 
gam«.  and  an  evening  j.\7Z  concert  and  dar.ce 
My  official  estlniate  Is  that  those  boys  cre- 
ated enough  goodwill  to  last  the  city  for  a 
generation. 

Since  becoming  Ambassador  my  appreci- 
ation and  my  respect  for  the  Department  of 
State  have  noticeably  Increased.  My  under- 
standing of  the  problems  Inherent  In  diplo- 
macy has  greatly  mrxllfted  my  former  think- 
ing, liet  me  Illustrate  How  many  times  have 
I  heard  political  orators  and  edltorlallsta  call 
on  the  Department  of  State  for  an  unam- 
biguous and  detailed  declaration  of  our  for- 
eign policy?  "What  Is  our  African  policy''"  I 
have  heard  It  asked  "Or  our  Asian  policy''  Or 
our  global  policy''  The  American  people  are 
entitled  to  know,  and  In  detailed  and  un- 
ambiguous language  "  My  own  voice.  I  ad- 
mit, has  been  similarly  ral.sed 

The  above  questions  are  pertinent,  and  I 
am  certain  that  no  one  In  the  vi-orld  would 
like  more  than  the  architects  of  our  foreign 
policy.  In  principle  at  least,  to  sut>stltute 
clarity  for  confusion  However.  It  Is  much 
easier  said  thp.n  done  .^Ithousth  It  may  sound 
a  little  demeanlnt;  to  compare  hl»h-level 
diplomacy  to  a  poker  ^ame.  In  fact  the 
paralleli.<im  between  the  two  Is  close  and  rel- 
evant. In  each  there  Is  a  continuing  exer- 
cise of  wits,  and  nerve,  and  stamina.  In  an 
effort  honorably  to  protect  the  player's  stake 
in  the  outcome.  The  last  thing  In  the  world 
that  a  poker  player  will  do  is  to  tip  hl-s  hand 
ahead  of  "-Ime  by  notlf\1ng  his  opponents 
what  he  plans  to  do  throughout  the  game 
Unfortunately,  not  all  nations  are  as  friendly 
and  cooperative  as  the  Malagasy  Republic. 
so  that  In  dealing  with  our  opponents,  sec- 
recy and  manoeuverablllty  are  matters  of 
diplomatic  survival 

One  writer  put  it  aptly  Diplomacy  Is  anal- 
ogous to  navigating  a  strong  and  tre.ich- 
erous  stream  in  a  kav.ik  The  traveler's  ulti- 
mate destination.  let  us  assume,  Is  well 
known  and  clearly  defined  His  charts  point 
out.  In  a  general  way.  the  contours  of  the 
rlTer,  and  the  location  of  its  major  land- 
marks. But  as  for  negotiations  the  thousands 
of   boulders   and   other   obstructions   which 


he  encounters  as  he  is  swept  along,  there 
can  be  Utile  use  for  chart  or  compass. 
The  adventurer  must  rely  on  his  good 
sense  and  quick  wit.  with  ample  room 
to  manoeuver.  This.  In  a  word.  Is  why  the 
Department  of  State  has  not  seen  fit  to  pub- 
lish a  diplomatic  road  map  to  answer  all 
the  detailed  questions  Involving  our  dealings 
with  our  opponents.  Whether  or  not  it  has 
formulated  our  ultimate  diplomatic  goals 
with  sufficient  precision  Is,  of  course,  another 
question. 

Already  I  sense  th.it  this  report  has  be- 
come too  long,  but  when  you  start  talking 
about  Madag,tscar,  Its  hard  to  stop.  One 
point,  however,  should  be  made  clear  be- 
fore I  finish.  The  official  name  of  the  coun- 
try, considered  as  a  political  entity  and  not 
as  a  geographical  place.  Is  "The  Malagasy  He- 
public"  or.  In  French,  "La  Bepubllque  Mala- 
gache."  The  people  and  the  language  are 
generally  described  as  "M.ilagasy".  However, 
when  the  geographical  place  Is  referred  to, 
the  good  old  word  "Madagascar"  which  you 
learned  in  school  is  not  only  proper,  but 
recommended 


BIRTHDAY  OF  HON  WILLIAM  M. 
MILLER.  DOORKEEPER  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr  MARSH  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remark.s 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARSH  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  35th  year  of  .service  to  the 
Congress  of  the  Doorkeeper  of  the  House. 
Mr.  Wilham  "Fishbait"  Miller,  who 
marks  his  birthday  today. 

I  take  this  time  not  only  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  his  birthday, 
but  to  remind  us  of  the  very  outstanding 
service  he  has  rendered.  Dedicated  and 
efBcient.  he  pursues  his  duties  with  in- 
exhaustible energy.  Not  only  the  Mem- 
bers, but  also  countless  visitors  to  Capi- 
tol Hill  have  been  recipients  of  his  many 
courtesies. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  join  with  others  in 
wishing  him  not  only  the  very  best  to- 
day, but  much  happiness  in  the  years 
ahead 


ROLLCALL  B.^SEBALL  GAME 

Mr  CONTE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma'isTchusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CONTE  Mr  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  rollcall  coniirossional 
baseball  uame  is  almost  upon  us  and  a.s 
this  imp«'nd:nt?  confrontation  has  driven 
mv  opposition,  under  the  sinister  leader- 
ship of  Mr  Udall.  to  new  Itngths  of  ver- 
bal and  physical  attack  on  my  Repub- 
lican club.  I  feel  that  this  is  the  appro- 
priate time  to  clear  the  air  of  any  mis- 
conceptions my  cDllcagiies  might  have 
about  this  hallov.  ed  sporting  event. 

Moreover,  in  light  of  Mr  U:iai.l's  futile 
attempt  to  outmaneuver  the  GOP  team, 
I  have  taken  it  upon  myself  to  develop 
some    truly    effective    countermeasures 


which  I  feel  will  interest  Mr.  Udall  and 
his  colleagues.  Indeed,  I  have  broadened 
the  Republican  pitching  maciiine  with 
the  acquisition  of  some  new  pitches  of 
our  own; 

"The  Humphrey  slider,"  which  comes 
off  of  the  mound  with  a  violent  lateral 
motion,  dips  and  dives  on  the  way  to  tlie 
plate  and  at  the  last  moment  careens 
into  the  dugout. 

"The  Bobby  Kennedy  'shrub'  ball,"  a 
pitch  designed  to  entangle  the  batter  in 
a  sudden  growth  of  shrubbery  as  the  un- 
suspecting hitter  strives  to  usurp  control 
of  the  game. 

"The  Rusk  sinker,"  wiiich  steams  to- 
ward the  plate  with  remarkable  slow- 
ness then  lunges  into  the  dirt  at  the  bat- 
ter's feet  to  avoid  sailing  into  further  un- 
chartered domains. 

We  are  also  going  to  have  the  "Mans- 
field curve,  '  which  appears  to  be  head- 
ing for  the  strike  zone  but  suddenly  dartv« 
into  the  nearest  locker  room  to  delay  the 
ump's  recounting  of  balls  and  strikes. 

Then  we  are  going  to  have  the  "Mc- 
Namara  escalator,"  which  floats  toward 
the  batter  knee  high,  but  quickly  rises 
to  an  undeterminable  height  as  it  floats 
high  into  the  .stand.s  in  back  of  the  plate. 

Then  we  will  have  the  "Wayne  Morse 
looney  ball.  "  a  pitch  that  hurtles  toward 
the  plate  eyeball  to  eyeball  with  the 
batter,  and  then  disrupts  into  a  violent 
whistling  soimd  as  it  is  tossed  out  of  play 
for  not  conforming  to  regulation  stand- 
ards. 

Then  we  will  have  the  "Johnson  credi- 
bility gap  ball,"  which  always  appears  to 
be  something  other  than  it  really  is. 

We  will  also  have  the  "Fulbrlght  anti- 
administration  pitch"  which  starts  out 
with  a  great  gust  of  wind,  but  little  speed, 
then  falls  into  the  dirt  and  trickles  off 
toward  third  base. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  am  aware  of  the  tremendous 
handicap  that  Mr.  Upall  and  his  team- 
mate.s  are  playing  under.  The  prospect  of 
performing  again.st  such  a  talented  and 
polished  machine  as  the  Republican  ball 
club  Is  indeed  a  matter  to  lo.se  sleep  over. 
However,  the  game  must  go  on. 

We  will  soon  have  an  opportunity  to 
decide  the  matter  at  the  ball  park,  so  we 
will  see  you  there. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  Republican  Party  has  great 
talent  on  the  baseball  field  this  year  in 
the  persons  of  those  who  have  come  to 
the  Congress  for  their  first  term,  the  Re- 
publicans also  have  such  unprecedented 
athletes  as  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr  MathiasI.  and  another  gen- 
tlfman  who  was  the  holder  at  one  time 
of  a  big-learue  contract.  It  is  also  my 
understanding  that  the  Republicans  have 
25  aspiring  players  who  appeared  for 
practice  this  morning,  so  the  gentleman 
is  going  to  have  con.slderable  difiBculty 
in  deciding  who  is  to  play.  May  I  also 
make  note  that  none  of  these  young  ath- 
letes have  seniority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  in- 
stitution of  seniority  in  the  House,  be- 
cause I  know  of  no  better  system.  With 
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25  available  players  on  the  Republican 
side  you  will  be  compelled  to  choose  your 
first  string  on  the  basis  of  seniority. 
What  fairer  chethod  could  be  employed 
in  selecting  a  team.  You  must  use  the 
seniority  system  and  I  am  sure  we  can 
all  predict  the  outcome  of  the  game. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  that  I  have  met 
with  Mr.  Udall,  and  I  have  offered  some 
help  by  trading  my  pitcher.  Bob  Michel, 
for  2,500  yearbooks,  but  he  has  not  been 
able  to  scrape  up  the  books  as  yet. 


to  undertake  negotiations  with  other 
governments  with  regard  to  the  importa- 
tion of  textile  products.  This  legislation 
would  place  limitations  upon  imports. 
In  general,  it  would  carry  out  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  that  Imports  should  be 
consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  a 
strong  and  expanding  U.S.  textile  in- 
dustry, designed  to  avoid  the  disruption 
of  U.S.  markets  and  the  unemployment 
of  U.S.  textile  workers. 

I  urge  that  this  measure  be  considered 
by  the  Congress  without  further  damag- 
ing delays. 


IMPORTED  TEXTILES 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  increasing  problems  of  im- 
ported textiles  in  the  American  market- 
place demand,  in  my  opinion,  immediate 
attention.  We  see  today  a  critical  threat 
to  one  of  the  Nation's  major  industries. 

With  foreign  textiles  coming  into  the 
country  in  even  greater  quantities,  the 
economic  consequences  are  clear  enough. 
Domestic  textile  production  is  decreas- 
ing, work  weeks  in  our  textile  plants  are 
being  reduced,  and  capital  improvements 
in  the  industry  are  deferred.  Entire  com- 
munities dependent  upon  a  healthy  and 
prospering  textile  industry  feel  the  con- 
sequences. 

In  cases  of  this  kind,  I  feel  we  have  a 
clear-cut  issue  which  demands  greater 
attention  than  it  has  received.  The  com- 
petition of  imported  textiles  requires  us 
to  make  a  choice.  Either  we  must  make 
a  calculated  decision  to  do  nothing  and, 
by  so  doing,  sacrifice  our  domestic  tex- 
tile industry,  the  jobs  it  provides,  and  the 
communities  which  depend  upon  it,  or 
we  must  provide  some  kind  of  reasonable 
balance  to  assure  that  this  major  indus- 
try will  not  sufifer  serious  and  unfair 
damage. 

Many  of  us  in  the  Congress  have  joined 
together  in  the  past  to  urge  in  the  strong- 
est possible  terms  that  International 
agreements  entered  into  voluntarily  by 
participating  nations  assure  a  more  or- 
derly arrangement  regarding  textile  im- 
ports into  the  United  States,  Failure  to 
work  out  such  arrangements  means  that 
American  jobs  will  be  exported  and  a 
major  productive  resource  of  the  United 
States  will  be  lost.  This  certainly  is  not 
a  regional  problem  as  it  has  been  char- 
acterized too  often. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Congress  must 
take  a  more  active  role  in  this  process 
than  it  has  done  up  to  now.  Certainly, 
the  legislation  ending  the  infamous  "two- 
price  cotton  "  program  which  was  drain- 
ing the  vitality  from  the  American  tex- 
tile industry  was  a  milestone  several 
years  ago.  We  must  now  have  legislation 
to  provide  a  mechanism  which  everyone 
understands  so  that  reasonable  stability 
can  be  restored  to  the  American  textile 
Industry. 

It  Is  for  that  reason  that  I  join  with" 
others  here  in  the  Introduction  of  a  bill 
authorizing  and  directing  the  President 


ROLLCALL  BASEBALL  GAME 

Mr.  MULTER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  be  at  the  ball  game  next  week. 
I  have  retired  for  various  reasons  from 
participating  in  the  ball  game  as  one  of 
the  players  for  some  time,  but  I  would 
like  to  apply  now  for  the  position  of  um- 
pire, 

I  promise  my  colleagues  I  will  be  com- 
pletely fair.  I  promise  that  on  that  day 
and  on  no  other,  I  will  not  see  any  of  our 
Republican  friends  either  too  far  to  the 
left  or  too  far  to  the  right.  I  will  see  all 
the  Democrats  always  right  on  the  line 
and  right.  I  will  declare  them  all  safe. 
Because  of  my  training  I  could  never  call 
a  foul  on  a  Democrat.  I  will  not  declare 
any  of  the  Republicans  out  of  bounds 
except,  of  course,  I  may  look  the  other 
way  occasionally.  But  I  will  never  over- 
look their  striking  out.  I  am  sure  we  will 
all  have  a  good  time. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  am  certain  he  will 
not  want  to  wear  a  Molshe  Dayan  patch 
on  his  right  eye.  It  will  be  on  his  left 
one. 

Mr.  MULTER.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  it  will  be  on  the  left  or  right  eye. 
I  can  see  no  good  except  where  it  should 
be  seen.  With  either  or  both  eyes,  I  see 
the  Democrats  winning. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE— PERMIS- 
SION TO  SIT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  during  general 
debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE    BRANCH    APPROPRI- 
ATIONS,   1968— CONFERENCE    RE- 
PORT 
Mr.    ANDREWS    of    Alabama.    Mr. 

Speaker,  I  call  up  the  conference  report 


on  the  bill  (H.R.  10368)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  fhere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

OONFERENCE  REPORT  (H.  BEPT.  No.  490) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
10368)  "making  appropriations  for  the  leg- 
islative branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968.  and  for  other  purposes."  hav- 
ing met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ment numbered  38. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  31,  and  32,  and  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  35:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  35,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$15,892,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  36 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  36,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$2,700";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  1.  2, 
3,  4.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16.  17, 
18,  19.  20,  21.  22,  23.  24,  25,  26,  27.  28,  29,  30. 
33,  34,  and  37. 

George  W.  Andrews, 

Tom  Steed, 

Michael  J.  Kirwan, 

Sidney  R.  Yates, 

George  Mahon. 

Odin  Langen, 

Ben  Reifel, 

Mark  Andrews. 

Lorrs  C.  'Wyman. 

Frank  T.  Bow, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

E.    L.    BARTLE-f-r, 

William  Proxmire. 
Ralph  Yarborovch, 
Carl  Hatden, 
Thomas  H.  Kuchel. 
NoRRis  Cotton, 
Milton  R.  YotTNC, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  a  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10368)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  legislative  branch  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  state- 
ment in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  report  as  to 
each  of  such  amendmente,  namely: 

senate  and  house  of  representatives 

Amendments  Nob.  1  through  30,  under  the 
"Senate"  heading,  and  Nos.  33  and  34,  under 
the  "Architect  of  the  Capitol"  heading,  re- 
late solely  to  expenses  of  Senate  operatlona 
and  activities.  Amendment  No.  37,  under  the 
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"General  Provisions"  heading,  very  largely 
desils  with  Senate  salary  matters.  Amend- 
ment No.  38,  also  under  the  general  pro- 
visions heading,  relates  to  the  Senate  and 
Hotise  equally 

Amendments  Nos  1  through  30.  and  Nos. 
33  and  34.  relating  to  Senate  operations,  are 
reported  In  techni:al  distigreement  But  in 
accord  with  the  long  and  well-founded  prac- 
tice, under  which  each  body  determines  its 
own  houselceeplng  requirements  and  the 
other  concurs  therein  without  intervenuon. 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will 
oflfer  motions  to  recede  and  concur  In  these 
amendments 

Amendment  No  37  Is  also  reported  In 
technical  disagreement,  but  as  In  the  case 
of  the  flrst  group  of  amendments,  a  motion 
will  be  offered  for  the  House  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment.  It  deals  essen- 
tially with  conversion  of  the  Sen.iie  salary 
system  from  a  ■basic"  to  a  "gross"  basis,  but 
In  so  doing,  for  sake  of  uniformity  for  identi- 
cal positions  in  the  same  organizational 
units,  It  also  similarly  conver'.s  the  salaries 
of  telephone  operators  an'i  police  paid  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

Amendment  No  38  relates  to  administra- 
tion of  the  customary  stationery  allowances 
long  granted  to  Members  of  Congress  It  Is 
Identical  In  substance  to  provisions  re- 
jected on  earlier  occasions  It,  of  course, 
originated  In  the  Senate  although  It  ap- 
plies to  the  House  as  well  as  to  the  Senate 
In  line  with  the  well-founded  practice  In 
respect  to  determination  of  allowances  and 
other  expenses  of  the  other  body,  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  do  not 
object  to  existing  Senate  provisions  on  the 
subject  remaining  unchanged.  The  com- 
panion part  of  the  amendment  that  relates 
to  the  House  is  also  omitted. 

JOINT    rrEMS 

Joint  Fconornic  Committre 
Amendment  No.  31     Appropriates  J401  620 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  »383,0OO  proposed   by   the 
House. 

Caplto2  Police,  general  expenses 
Amendment  No  32  ApproprU.ces  J96.758 
for  general  expenses  of  the  Capitol  Police  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  875  000 
proposed  by  the  House  The  extra  amount  is 
directly  associated  with  the  46  additional  po- 
lice positions  for  the  Senate  in  Amendment 
No.  13. 

Architect  of  the  Capttol 

Senate  OfUce  Buildings  and  Garage 
Amendments  Nos.  33-34  Reported  In 
technical  disagreement  but.  as  explained 
earlier  herein  In  connection  with  other  Sen- 
ate housekeeping  items,  motions  will  be  of- 
fered to  recede  and  concur  In  the  Senate  pro- 
visions. 

Library   of  Congrr^-! 

Amendment  No.  35  Appropriates  $15,892.- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Library 
(the  main  general  operating  fund)  Instead 
of  tl5,712,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
•16.078,769  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

The  conferees  are  agreed  that  the  trans- 
fer of  •478.000  made  by  this  bill  from  the 
Office  of  Education  to  Salaries  and  Expenses. 
Library  of  Congress,  for  the  Russian  Acces- 
sions project  Is  In  addition  to  the  transfer 
made  to  the  Library  In  the  Labor-HEW  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1968 

In  connection  with  the  special  foreign 
currency  program,  the  conferees  are  agreed 
that  the  statement  in  the  Senate  Committee 
report  shall  not  be  construed  as  an  Invita- 
tion to  set  up  a  permanent  and  continuing 
program  In  the  Congo  and  Tunisia  In  the  fis- 
cal year  1968. 

Government  Printing  Office 
Office  of  Superintendent  of  Documents 
Amendment  No.  36:   Provides  a  travel  ex- 
penditure   llmiutlon    of    $2,700,    Instead    of 


$1,500   in   the   House   bill   and  $4,000   in   the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill. 

GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

.Amendment  No  37  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement,  but  as  explained  earlier  herein 
m  connection  with  other  Senate  housekeep- 
ing Items,  motion  will  be  offered  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  provision. 

Amendment  No.  38:  Relates  to  a  house- 
keeping matter  and  action  thereon  is  ex- 
plained earlier  herein  in  connection  witli 
other  Senate  and  Hou.se  matters. 

George    W.    Andrews, 

Tom  Steed. 

Michael  J   Kirwan, 

Sidney  R   Yates, 

GEOilGE  Mahon, 

Odin  Lancen, 
Ben  Heikel. 
Mark  Andrews, 
Lofis  C    Wyman, 
Frank  T.   Bow, 
ytiinagc'^  on  tlir  Part  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  Is  recognized 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  my.self  5  minutes. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  conference  report  on 
this  bill  is  printed  in  yesterday  morning's 
Record  and  is  available  in  leaflet  form  at 
the  clerk's  desk  And  you  have  just  heard 
the  clerk  read  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers e.xplaining  the  conference  disposi- 
tion of  each  Senate  amendment.  So  I  will 
be  brief. 

CONFERENCE    TOTAl^ 

» 

First,  as  to  the  total  appropriations: 
The  conference  agreement  would  appro- 
priate a  total  of  $275,699,035.  And  I 
should  add  that  if  you  were  to  check 
against  last  year's  total  for  this  particu- 
lar bill,  you  would  find  it  way  below  to- 
day's figure,  and  the  principal  reason — 
though  not  the  only  reason — would  be 
that  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  Is  included, 
which  adds  $52,800,000  that  was  not  in 
last  year's  legislative  branch  bill. 

In  any  event,  Mr  Speaker,  the  confer- 
ence total  today  is  $275,699,035. 

The  conference  total  Is  within  the 
total  of  the  budget  estimates;  it  Is 
$306,176  below  the  Pre.sidenfs  budget  re- 
quests considered  in  connection  with  this 
bill. 

The  conference  total  is,  however.  $47,- 
609,083  above  the  House  bill  toUl.  but 
that  is  mainly  because  of  the  long  prac- 
tice of  omitting  from  the  original  House 
bill  all  items  relating  exclusively  to 
housekeeping  in  the  other  body.  That 
practice  accounts  for  $47,388,705  of  the 
increase  above  the  House  total.  The 
House  total  was  $228,089,952. 

CONFERENCE    ACTIONS 

So,  in  reality.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
only  $407,000,  plus,  in  the  way  of  money 
differences  in  conference.  The  conference 
agreement  drops  $186,769  of  that  and 
adds  the  remaining  $220,378  to  the  House 
bill. 

Added  is  $18,620  to  provide  for  two 
additional  secretaries  and  miscellaneous 
expenses  for  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee. 

Added  is  $21,758  to  the  general  expense 
appropriation  for  the  Capitol  Police 
force  for  uniforms  and  equipment  for 
the  46  additional  police  added  by  the 


Senate  for  duty  on  that  side  of  Capitol 
Hill. 

The  remaining  $180,000  was  added  to 
provide  for  20  additional  positions  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  for  a  larger 
effort  in  the  Library's  continuing  pro- 
gram of  preserving  various  deteriorating 
library  materials.  The  House  had  al- 
lowed, under  the  Librar>''s  main  operat- 
ing appropriation,  some  38  new  positions 
of  a  total  request  for  98.  The  Senate  re- 
stored 41  of  the  60  that  the  Hou.se  had 
denied.  The  conference  allowance  of 
$130,000  additional  should  provide  for 
about  20  above  the  House  allowance  of 
38.  or  a  total  of  about  58  new  positions. 
The  $50,000  additional  for  the  preserva- 
tion program  represents  restoration  of 
half  of  the  House  cut  in  that  program; 
tlic  Senate  had  restored  the  full  cut.  So 
we  settled  by  meeting  halfway. 

ST.ATIONERY    ALLOWANCE 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  system  of  so-called 
comity  under  which  each  House  deter- 
mines its  own  housekeeping  matters  is  a 
40od  system.  By  and  large,  it  works  well. 
It  is  a  system  born  of  long  experience. 
It  is,  in  fact,  probably  near  perfect — 
but  not  quite  perfect.  The  Senate,  by 
floor  amendment,  undertook  once 
again — as  they  have  on  some  previous 
occasions — to  make  some  changes  in  pro- 
visions of  existing  law  with  respect  to 
administration  of  official  stationery  al- 
lowances of  Senators.  But  they  did  not 
stop  there.  They  extended  the  changes 
to  the  long-standing  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  the  allowance  for  Members  of 
the  House. 

As  far  as  I  know,  no  one  on  the  House 
side  felt  the  need  or  saw  the  justification 
for  the  change.  No  one  over  here  had 
made  a  study  of  the  matter — so  far  as 
I  know.  Certainly,  no  one  has  spoken  to 
me  about  the  need  for  any  change. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action 
was  not  in  harmony  with  the  well- 
founded  practice  long  followed  generally 
in  connection  with  housekeeping  matters 
of  the  two  houses.  Ar  the  statement  of 
the  managers  explains:  In  line  with  the 
well-founded  practice,  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  do  not  object  to 
existing  Senate  provisions  on  the  subject 
remaining  unchanged — which  they 
would  do  under  this  conference  report. 
And  so  would  the  House  provisions,  of 
course. 

NEW    SALARY    SYSTEM 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  mention  one 
other  mater  of  general  interest.  Under 
this  bill,  the  Senate  has  abandoned  the 
old  system  of  so-called  basic  salary  rates 
for  its  employees  and  adopted  an  up-to- 
date  system  under  which  salary  rates, 
and  ofBce  salary  allowances  of  Senators, 
are  expressed  on  a  gross  rather  than 
basic  basis.  That  is  in  one  of  the  amend- 
ments. I  merely  call  attention  to  it.  Ex- 
cept as  to  telephone  operators  and  police, 
it  does  not  apply  to  House  employees  or 
to  clerk-hire  allowances  of  Members. 
Speaking  for  myself,  I  think  the  amend- 
ment goes  in  the  right  direction,  but  as 
I  say,  it  generally  does  not  apply  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  following 
table: 
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Item 


Appropriations,    Budget  esti- 
1967  mates,  1968 


Passed 
House 


Passed 
Senate 


Conference 
action 


Conference  action  compared  witfi— 


Appropriations.     Budget  esti- 
1967  mates,  1968 


House 


Senate 


Senate                         $40,330,050 

House  of  Representatives ^i'Mo'cs? 

Joint  items w'SaTrn 

Srchitect  of  the  Capitol '^'^tHSS 

Botanic  Garden  --   - -■-  Jif  fX^ 

Library  of  Congress - 1  Jl^w'lnn 

Government  Printing  Office - -  «.92*.™ 

General  Accounting  Office 49. 350. 000 

Total 270,502,943 


J41.460.578 
81,326,670 
11,267,762 
15,523,200 
614.500 
38,764,800 
34,147,700 
52, 900, 000 


$80,368,670 
11,271,282 
12,045,100 
584,500 
36,961,400 
34, 059, 000 
52, 800, 000 


$44,125,205 
80,368.670 
11,311,660 
15,308,600 
584.  500 
37,328,169 
34,059,000 
52, 800, 000 


$44,125,205 
80,368,670 
11.311,660 
15,308,600 
584, 500 
37,141.400 
34,059,000 
52, 800,  000 


+$3,795, 
-1,106. 
^1,422, 
-759, 
-71, 
-5,670, 
-8,865, 
-3,450. 


155 
770 
007 
900 
200 
300 
700 
000 


276,005,210 


228,089,952  1    275,885,804,    275,699,035       +5,196,092 


-t- $2. 664, 627    -$44,125,205    _ 

-958,000    _... 

-r43.898  -40,378    

-214.600        -3,263,500    

-30,000    ._ ....._ 

-1,623,400  ,        +180,000  i        -$186,769 

-88,700  I I 

-100,000    ._ I 

-306,175  +47,609,083  i          -186,769 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  I  understand  the  fig- 
ures correctly,  the  appropriations  for 
the  other  body  in  fiscal  year  1968  are 
increased  $3,795,000  over  the  1967  level, 
while  the  appropriations  for  the  House 
for  1968  are  more  than  $1  million  less 
than  those  available  in  1967.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Am  I  correct  in  assum- 
ing that  more  than  $2  million  of  the  In- 
crease for  the  other  body  is  due  to  the 
additional  $23,400  a  year  positions  au- 
thorized? Was  that  the  reason  for  the 
increase  over  1967  for  the  other  body? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  They  have  the  right 
under .aour  longstanding  rule  of  comity 
to  write  the  rules  for  their  side  of  the 
Capitol. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  they  already  had  a  top  employee  at 
$24,460  and  were  pretty  adequately 
staffed,  but  they  are  still  adding  an- 
other one  at  $23,400,  at  a  total  cost  to 
the  Government  of  more  than  $2,300,000 
a  year.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Yes.  In 
fact,  under  the  longstanding  practice 
they  could  have  added  10  employees  at 
that  price  had  they  seen  fit  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  see.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama,  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Langen] 
such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chair- 
man of  the  conferees  has  properly  identi- 
fied to  the  House  the  contents  of  the 
conference  report  that  is  before  you.  As 
he  has  so  properly  stated,  there  was  little 
difference  in  the  bill  as  it  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  House  and  Senate  with  the 
exception  of  the  dollar  figures  with  refer- 
ence to  the  LibraiT  of  Congress.  These 
were  settled  primarily  on  the  basis  of  a 
50  to  50  division. 

I  think  it  is  well  worth  noting,  as  the 
chairman  has  so  properly  identified,  the 
preroeatives  of  the  House  were  sustained 
even  in  the  instance  relating  to  the  sta- 
tionery account,  so  that  we  have  sus- 
tained for  the  future  the  right  of  the 
House  to  decide  on  the  activities  and  the 
expenditures  of  the  House. 

I  do  think  it  is  worth  noting  that  In 
th'.s  year  with  a  very  tight  budget  situa- 
tion, the  final  accounting  for  the  House, 
Is  still  more  than  $1  million  below  the  ex- 


penditures of  last  year  and  approximate- 
ly $958,000  below  the  budget  request  for 
this  year. 

So,  in  view  of  these  explanations  as 
offered  by  the  chairman,  it  becomes  my 
pleasure  to  recommend  the  conference 
report  to  the  House  for  its  approval, 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS   IN   DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  amendments  reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement  relate  solely  to  house- 
keeping operations  of  the  Senate — which 
by  long  and  well-founded  practice  we 
concur  in  without  debate — and  in  order 
to  save  the  time  of  the  House,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  amendments 
Nos.  1  through  30,  inclusive;  and  amend- 
ments Nqs.  33  and  34  be  considered  en 
bloc;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  reading  of  these  amendments  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows : 

On  page  2,  line  1 : 

"SENATE 
"Compensation  of  the  Vice  President  and 

Senators,  Mileage  of  the  President  of  the 

Senate  and  Senators,  and  Expense  Allow- 
ances or  THE  Vice  President  and  Leaders 

OF  the  Senate" 

On  page  2,  line  6: 
"compensation  of  the  vice  president  and 
senators 

"For  compensation  of  the  Vice  President 
and  Senators  of  the  United  States,  $3,299,- 
305." 

On  page  2.  line  10: 
"mileage  op  president   op  the  senate  and 
of  senators 

"For  mileage  of  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  Senators,  $58,370." 

On  page  2,  line  14: 

"EXPENSE  ALLOWANCES  OF  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
AND  MAJORITY   AND  MINORITY   LEADERS* 

"For  expense  allowance  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, $10,000;  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate, 
$3,000;  and  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate, 
$3,000;  in  all.  $16,000." 

On  page  2,  line  19 : 

"Salaries,  Officers,  and  Employees 

"For  compensation  of  officers,  employees, 
clerks  to  Senators,  and  others  as  authorized 


by  law.  Including  agency  contributions  and 
longevity  compensation  as  authorized,  which 
shall  be  paid  from  this  appropriation  with- 
out regard  to  the  below  limitations,  as  fol- 
lows:" 

On  page  3,  line  3: 

"office  of  the  president 

"For  clerlcul  assist.'ince  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. S235.080." 

On  p.ige  3,  line  5: 

"CHAPLAIN 

"Chapl.iin  of  the  Senate,  $15,995." 
On  page  3.  line  7: 

"OFFICE   OF  THE   SECRETARY 

"For  office  of  the  Secretary,  $1,445,745.  in- 
cluding $156,060  required  for  the  purposes 
specified  and  authorized  by  section  74b  of 
title  2,  United  States  Code:  Provided,  That 
effective  August  1,  1967,  the  gross  allowance 
for  clerical  assist.ince  and  readjustment  of 
salaries  in  the  disbursing  office  shall  be 
$204,300;  and  the  gross  salary  of  the  Finan- 
cial Clerk  shall  be  $25,611  per  annum." 

On  page  3,  line  15: 

"COMMIVTEE   EMPLOYEES 

"For  '■'professional  and  clerical  assistance 
to  standing  committees  and  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  $3,486,060." 

On  page  3.  line  19: 

"conference  committees 
"For  clerical  assistance  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Majority,  at  rates  of  compensation  to 
be  fixed  by  the  chairman  of  said  committee, 
$103,320. 

"For  clerical  assistance  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Minority,  at  ratrs  of  compensation  to 
be  fixed  by  the  chairman  of  said  committee, 
$103,320." 

On  page  4,  line  4: 

"administrative    AND    CLERICAL    ASSISTANTS    TO 
SENATORS 

"For  administrative  and  clerical  assistants 
and  messenger  service  for  Senators,  $20,- 
254.000." 

On  page  4,  line  8: 

"OFFICE  of  SERGEANT  AT   ARMS  AND  DOORKEEPER 

"For  office  of  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keeper, $3,878,510:  Provided,  That,  effective 
July  1,  1967,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  is  author- 
ized to  employ  the  following  additional  em- 
ployees: one  assistant  night  supervisor  at 
$2,460  basic  per  annum;  one  automatic  typ- 
ing repairman  at  $2  880  basic  per  annum;  one 
mailing  equipment  repairman  at  $2,640  basic 
per  annum;  one  senior  addressograph  opera- 
tor at  $2,400  basic  per  annum;  two  addresso- 
graph operators  at  $2,160  basic  per  annum 
each;  one  offset  press  operator  at  $2,700  basic 
per  annum;  two  inserting  machine  operators 
at  $1,980  basic  per  annum  each;  one  Captain, 
Police  force,  at  $4,320  basic  per  annum;  one 
Lieutenant,  Police  force,  at  $3,600  basic  per 
annum;  four  Sergeants,  Pohce  force,  at 
$2,940  basic  per  annum  each;  and  forty  Pri- 
vates, Police  force,  at  $2,160  basic  per  annum 
each:  Provided  further.  That  appointees  to 
the  Capitol  Police  force  positions  authorized 
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herein  shall  have  tlie  equivalent  •!  at  least 
one  year's  police  experience." 
On  page  5.  line  3 

"OmCKS     or     THE     SECRETARIES     FOR     THE     MA- 
JOarTY     AND     THE     MINORrTT 

"For  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  lor  the 
Majority  and  the  Secretary  for  the  Minority. 
•  172.905." 

On  page  5.  line  7 

"OFFICES  OF  THE    MAJORrTT    AND   MINORrTT 
WHIPS 

"For  four  clerical  assistants,  two  for  the 
Majority  Whip  and  two  for  the  Minority 
Whip,  at  rates  of  compensation  to  be  fixed 
by  the  respective  Whips.  •19.080  each;  In  all 
•38.160." 

On  page  5.  line  12: 

"OFFICS    or   THE    LECULATTVE    CODNSCL    OF    THE 
SENATE 

"Tor  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate. 
•327.575." 

On  page  5.  line  16: 

"CONTINGENT     EXPENSES     OF     THE      SENATE 

On  page  5.  line  17- 

"SENATE  POLICY  COMMfTTEES 

"For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Majority 
Policy  Committee  and  the  Minority  Policy 
Committee.  (211.325  for  each  such  commit- 
tee: In  all.  $422,650." 

On  page  5.  line  21 

"aotomobiles    and   maintenance 

"For  purchase,  exchange,  driving,  main- 
tenance, and  operation  of  four  automobiles, 
one  for  the  Vice  President,  one  for  the  Presi- 
dent Pro  Tempore,  one  for  the  Majority 
Leader,  and  one  for  the  Minority  Leader. 
•44.700." 

On  page  6.  line  3 

'rVRNITURE 

"For  service  and  materials  In  cleaning  and 
repairing  furniture,  and  for  the  purchase  of 
furniture,  •31,190  Provided.  That  the  fur- 
nltoire  purchased  Is  not  available  from  other 
agencies  of  the  Government." 

On  page  6.  line  B 

"iNQtJTRIES    AND    INVESTIGATIONS 

"For  expenses  of  Inquiries  and  Investlga- 
tlona  ordered  by  the  Senate,  or  conducted 
purau&nt  to  section  I34(ai  of  Public  Law 
601,  Seventy-ninth  Congress.  Including 
•404.335  for  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, to  be  available  also  for  the  purposes 
mentioned  In  Senate  Resolution  Numbered 
193.  agreed  to  October   14,   1943.  $5,623  265" 

On  page  6,  line  15 

"FOLDING    DOCCMENTS 

"For  the  employment  of  personnel  for 
folding  speeches  and  pamphlets  at  a  gro.sa 
rate  of  not  exceeding  $2  32  per  hour  per  per- 
son. •41.900." 

On  page  6.  line  19: 

"MAIL    T«ANSPO«TATION 

"For  maintaining,  exchanging,  and  equip- 
ping motor  vehicles  for  carrying  the  malls 
and  for  official  use  of  the  offices  of  the  $ec- 
retary  and  Sergeant  at  Arms,  $16,560  " 

On  page  6,  line  23 : 

"MISCELLANEOUS    ITEMS 

"For  miscellaneous  Items,  exclusive  of 
labor,  •4,088.420.  including  $363,000  for  pay- 
ment to  the  Architect  or  the  Capitol  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  4  of  Public  Law  87-82. 
approved  July  6.  1961." 

On  page  7.  line  3: 

"POSTAGE    STAMPS 

"For  postage  stamps  for  the  offices  of  the 
Secretaries  for  the  Majority  and  Minority. 
•140;  and  for  airmail  and  special  delivery 
stamps  for  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  $160; 
office  of  the  Sergeant  at  .Arms,  $125;  Senators 
and  the  Pre.'sldent  of  the  Senate,  as  au- 
thorized by  law.  $90,400;   In  all,  $90,825  " 

On  page  7,  line  10: 


■stationery     (REVOLVING    FrND) 

"For  stationery  fur  Senali.rs  and  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate,  $303  000:  and  for  sta- 
tionery for  committees  and  officers  of  the 
Senate,  $13,200;  In  all.  $316,200,  to  remain 
available  until  expended  ' 

On  p.ige  7,  line  15 

■  COMMUNIfATIONS 

"For  an  amount  for  communications 
which  may  be  expended  Interchangeably  for 
payment,  \n  accordance  with  .such  limita- 
tions and  restrictions  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, of  f'harges  on  official  telegrams  and 
long-dtstante  telephone  calls  made  by  or  on 
behalf  of  Sena'ors  or  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  such  telephone  calls  Ui  be  In  addi- 
tion to  those  authorized  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act. 
1947  I  60  Stat  392;  2  USC  46c.  46d.  46e^,  as 
amended,  and  the  First  Detlclency  Appro- 
prU'itlon  Act.  1949  (63  Stat.  77;  2  USC. 
49d-li.  $15,150  " 

On  page  8,  line  3: 

"Administrative   Provisions" 

On  page  8.  line  4: 

"Effective  January  1,  1968.  the  paragraph 
relating  to  official  long-distance  telephone 
calls  to  and  from  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  paragraph  relating  to 
long-distance  telephone  calls  originating  and 
terminating  outside  Washington.  District  of 
Columbia,  under  the  heading  'Contingent 
Expenses  of  the  Senate'  in  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1947.  as  amended 
(Public  Law  479.  Seventy-ninth  Congress;  2 
use.  46c,  46d ) .  and  the  paragraph  relating 
to  flat  rate  long-distance  telephone  service 
contracts  under  the  heading  'Administrative 
Provisions'  In  the  appropriations  for  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation 
Act,  1966  (Public  Law  80  90;  2  USC.  46d-2) 
are  repealed" 

On  page  8.  line  17: 

"Effective  January  1.  1968.  and  thereafter, 
there  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  charges  on  strictly  official  long- 
distance telephone  calls  when  so  designated 
in  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Senate." 

On  page  23,  line  15: 

"Senate  OrncE  Buildings 

■Por  maintenance,  miscellaneous  Items  and 
supplies.  Including  furniture,  furnishings, 
and  equipment,  and  for  latKir  and  material 
Incident  thereto,  and  repairs  thereof;  for 
purchase  of  waterproof  we.^ring  apparel,  and 
for  personal  and  other  services,  including 
eight  attendants  at  $1,800  each;  for  the  care 
and  operation  of  the  Senate  Office  Buildings, 
including  the  subway  and  subway  transpor- 
tation systems  connecting  the  Senate  Office 
Buildings  with  the  Capitol;  uniforms  or  al- 
lowances therefor  as  authorized  by  law  (5 
U.S.C.  5901;  80  SUt  29'J ) ,  to  be  expended 
under  the  control  :ind  supervision  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Cnpltol,  In  all,  $3,204,900,  of 
which  $470,000  shall  remiln  avall.ible  until 
expended  " 

On  page  24.  line  5 

"SENATE    garage 

"Por  maintenance,  repairs,  alteratloivs,  per- 
sonal and  other  services,  and  all  other  neces- 
sary expenses,  $58,600." 

MOTION    OrrERED    BY    MR      .\NDREWS    OP   ALABAMA 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  .AvnRFws  of  Alabama  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  1 
thro'.igh  30.  Inclusive:  and  numbers  33  and 
34.  and  concur  therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 


the  remaining  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  Senate 
amendment  No.  37,  page  34,  line  10, 
insert : 

Sec.  105.  (a)(1)  Whenever  the  rate  of 
compensation  of  any  employee  whose  com- 
pensation is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  is  fixed  or  adjusted  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  such  rate  as 
so  fixed  or  adjusted  shall  be  a  single  per 
annum  gross  rate  which  is  a  multiple  of  $180, 

( 2 )  New  or  changed  rates  of  compensation 
of  any  such  employees  shall  be  certified  In 
writing  to  the  disbursing  office  of  the  Senate 
on  or  before  the  day  on  which  they  are  to 
become  effective,  except  that  In  the  case  of 
any  change,  other  than  an  appointment,  to 
become  effective  on  or  after  the  first  day  and 
prior  to  the  tenth  day  of  any  month,  such 
certification  may  be  made  at  any  time  not 
later  than  the  tenth  day  of  such  month. 

(bi  The  rate  of  compensation  of  each  em- 
ployee whose  compensation  Is  disbursed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  which  was  fixed 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  section  at  a 
basic  rate  with  respect  to  which  additional 
compensation  Is  payable  by  law  shall  be  con- 
verted as  of  such  date  to  the  lowest  per 
annum  gross  rate  which  Is  a  multiple  of  $180 
and  which  is  not  less  than  the  aggregate  rate 
of  compensation  ( basic  compensation  plus 
additional  compensation  provided  by  law) 
which  such  employee  was  receiving  Imme- 
diately prior  to  such  date.  Any  Increments 
of  longevity  compensation  to  which  an  em- 
ployee became  entitled  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  under  section  106(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act, 
1963,  as  amended  (2  USC.  60J ) ,  shall  be  ex- 
cluded In  converting  such  employee's  rate  of 
compensation  under  this  subsection,  but 
such  employee's  rate  of  gross  compensation 
shall  be  Increased  by  $540  (which  shall  be 
considered  to  be  an  Increase  under  such 
section  106(b) )  for  each  such  Increment. 

(c)  In  any  case  In  which  the  rate  of  com- 
pensation of  any  employee  or  ixisltlon,  or 
class  of  employees  or  positions,  the  compen- 
sation for  which  is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  or  any  maximum  or  minimum 
rate  with  respect  to  any  such  employee,  po- 
sition, or  class.  Is  referred  to  in  or  provided 
by  statute  or  Senate  resolution,  and  the  rate 
so  referred  to  or  provided  Is  a  basic  rate  with 
respect  to  which  additional  compensation  is 
provided  by  law,  such  statutory  provision  or 
resolution  shall  be  deemed  to  refer,  In  lieu 
of  such  basic  rate,  to  the  per  annum  gross 
rate  which  an  employee  receiving  such  basic 
rate  Immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  section  would  receive  (without  regard 
to  such  statutory  provision  or  resolution) 
under  subsection  (bi  on  and  after  such  date, 

(d)(1)  On  and  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  section,  the  aggregate  of  the  per  annum 
gross  rates  of  compensation  of  employees  In 
the  office  of  a  Senator  shall  not  at  any  time 
exceed — 

$190,800  if  the  population  of  his  State  is 
less  than  3.000,000; 

$203,400  If  such  population  Is  3,000,000 
but  less  than  4,000,000; 

$214,200  If  such  population  Is  4,000,000  but 
less  than  5,000,000; 

$224,100  If  such  population  Is  5,000.000  but 
less  than  7,000  000; 

$234,900  if  such  population  Is  7.000.000  but 
less  than  9,000,000; 

$247,500  If  such  population  Is  9,000,000 
but  less  than  10,000.000; 

$260,100  If  such  population  Is  10.000,000 
but  less  than  1 1 ,000,000; 

•272,700  If  such  population  Is  11,000,000 
but  less  than  12  000, (XX); 

$285,300  if  such  population  Is  12,000,000 
but  less  than  13,000,000; 

$297,900  If  such  population  Is  13,000,000 
but  less  than  15,000,000; 

$310,500  If  such  population  Is  15,000,000 
but  less  than  17,000,000;  or 
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$324,000  If  such  population  Is  17,000,000 
(jr  more. 

(2)  Within  the  limits  prescribed  by  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection.  Senators  may 
fix  the  number  and  the  rates  of  compensa- 
tion of  employees  In  their  respective  offices. 
The  salary  of  an  employee  in  a  Senator's 
offlce  shall  not  be  fixed  under  this  para- 
graph at  a  gross  rate  less  than  $1,060  p)er 
annum  or  In  excess  of  $14,400  per  annum, 
except  that  (1)  the  salary  of  one  employee 
may  be  fixed  at  a  gross  rate  of  not  more  than 
JIS.IBO  per  annum.  (11)  the  salary  of  one 
employee  may  be  fixed  at  a  gross  rate  of  not 
more  than  $22,320  per  annum,  (ill)  the  sal- 
aries of  two  employees  may  be  fixed  at  gross 
rates  of  not  more  than  $23,400  per  annum, 
and  (Iv)  the  salary  of  one  employee  may  be 
fixed  at  a  gross  rate  of  not  more  than  $24,480 
per  annum,  A  Senator  may  establish  such 
titles  for  positions  In  his  offlce  as  he  may 
desire  to  designate,  by  written  notification 
to  the  disbursing  offlce  of  the  Senate. 

(e)(1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (3),  the  professional  staff  members  of 
standing  committees  of  the  Senate  shall  re- 
ceive gross  annual  compensation,  to  be  fixed 
by  the  chairman  ranging  from  $14,220  to 
122,320. 

(2)  The  rates  of  gross  compensation  of  the 
clerical  staff  of  each  standing  committee  of 
the  Senate  shall  be  fixed  by  the  chairman 
as  follows: 

(A)  for  each  committee  (other  than  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations) ,  one  chief 
clerk  and  one  assistant  chief  clerk  at  $6,120 
to  $22,320,  and  not  to  exceed  four  other  cleri- 
cal assistants  at  $6,120  to  $10,620;   and 

(B)  for  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
one  chief  clerk  and  one  assistant  chief  clerk 
and  two  assistant  clerks  at  $15,840  to  $22,320; 
such  assistant  clerks  as  may  be  necessary  at 
110,800  to  $15,660;  and  such  other  clerical  as- 
sistants as  may  be  necessary  at  $6,120  to 
110,620, 

(3)  No  employee  of  any  standing  or  select 
committee  of  the  Senate  (including  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  policy  committees  and 
the  conference  majority  and  conference  mi- 
nority of  the  Senate),  or  of  any  Joint  com- 
mittee the  expenses  of  which  are  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  shall  be 
paid  at  a  gross  rate  In  excess  of  $22,320  per 
annum,  except  that — 

(A)  two  employees  of  any  such  committee 
(Other  than  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions), who  are  otherwise  authorized  to  be 
paid  at  such  rate,  may  be  paid  at  gross  rates 
not  In  excess  of  $23,400  per  annum,  and  one 
such  employee  may  be  paid  at  a  gross  rate  not 
in  excess  of  $24,480  per  annum;  and 

(B)  seventeen  employees  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  who  are  otherwise  author- 
ized to  be  paid  at  such  rate,  may  be  paid 
at  gross  rates  not  In  excess  of  $23,400  per 
annum,  and  one  such  employee  may  be  paid 
at  a  gross  rate  not  In  excess  of  $24,480  per 
annum, 

Por  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  an  em- 
ployee of  a  subcommittee  shall  be  considered 
to  be  an  employee  of  the  full  committee. 

(f)  No  officer  or  employee  whose  compen- 
sation Is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  shall  be  paid  gross  compensation  at 
a  rate  le?s  than  $1,080  or  in  excess  of  $24,- 
WO,  unless  expressly  authorized  by  law.  In 
any  case  In  which  the  fixing  of  any  salary 
fate  In  multiples  as  required  by  this  sec- 
tion would  result  In  a  rate  In  excess  of 
the  maximum  rate  specified  in  this  subsec- 
tion, the  rate  so  fixed  shall  be  reduced  to 
such  maximum  rate. 

(g)  The  first  sentence  of  section  106(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act, 
1963,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  60J)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "An  employee  to  whom 
this  section  applies  shall  be  paid  during  any 
period  of  continuous  service  as  such  an  em- 
ployee additional  gross  compensation  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  "longevity  compensa- 
tion") at  the  rate  of  $50  per  annum  for  each 


five  years  of  service  performed  as  such  an 
employee  during  such  period." 

(h)  Section  5633<c)  of  Utle  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  by  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  unlees  o.therwlse  au- 
thorized by  law,  appropriated  funds  are  not 
available  for  payment  to  an  individual  of 
pay  from  more  than  one  poeltlon  if  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  the  basic  pay  from  the 
positions  exceeds  $2,000  a  year,  and  if — 

"(A)  the  pay  of  one  of  the  positions  la 
paid  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives (in  the  case  of  employees  receiving 
basic  rates  of  compensation) ;  or 

"(B)  one  of  the  positions  Is  under  the 
Offlce  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

"(2)  Unless  otherwlae  authorized  by  law, 
appropriated  funds  are  not  available  for  pay- 
ment to  an  individual  of  pay  from  more  than 
one  position  If  the  aggregate  (gross)  com- 
pensation from  the  positiona  exceeds  $5,987 
a  year,  and  If  the  pay  of  one  of  the  positions 
Is  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(in  the  case  of  employees  receiving  single  per 
annum  rates  of  compensation) ." 

(i)(l)  The  paragraph  under  the  heading 
"Administrative  Provisions"  in  the  provisions 
relating  to  the  Senate  in  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1958  (2  U.S.C. 
72a-4),  is  repealed. 

(2)  The  paragraph  relating  to  the  author- 
ity of  Senators  to  rearrange  the  basic  salaries 
of  employees  In  their  offices  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1947,  as 
amended  (2  U.S.C.  60f),  Is  repealed. 

(3)  The  paragraph  Imposing  limitations 
on  basic  and  gross  compensation  of  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Senate  appearing  under 
the  heading  "Senate"  in  the  Legislative  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1966,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C. 
60a  note) ,  is  repealed. 

(4)  The  paragraph  relating  to  rates  of 
compensation  of  employees  of  committees  oi 
the  Senate,  contained  in  the  Legislative  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1956,  as  amended  (2  USC. 
72a-la) ,  is  repealed. 

(5)  The  Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint 
Resolution  providing  for  a  more  effective  staff 
organization  for  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate",  approved  February  19,  1947  (2  U.S.C. 
72a- 1 ) ,  as  amended,  la  repealed. 

(6)  Section  4(f)  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Salary  Increase  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  la 
repealed. 

(J)  The  rate  of  compensation  of  each  tele- 
phone operator  on  the  United  States  Capitol 
telephone  exchange  and  each  member  of  the 
Capitol  Police,  whose  compensation  is  dis- 
bursed by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  converted  to  a  gross  rate 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(k)  This  section  shall  be  effective  from 
and  after  August  1,  1967. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  (inter- 
rupting the  reading) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MO'nON   OFFERED  BY   MB.  ANDREWS  OP  ALABAMA 

Mr.     ANDREWS    of    Alabama.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  moves  that  the 
Hotise  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  37 
and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanlmotis  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
tabulations. 

The  SPEAKE31.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  •  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  ttnswer  to  their 

names : 

[Roll  No.  177) 

Gardner 
Goodell 
Hansen,  Wash, 
Howard 
Hungate 
Jacobs 
Karth 
King,  Calif, 
Kluczynskl 
Laird 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
McMillan 
Murphy,  111. 
O'Hara,  Mich. 
Pord,  Gerald  R.  Passman 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  383 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


Adams 

A  rends 

Ayres 

Blatnik 

Brown,  Calif. 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Oeller 

Conyers 

Daddarlo 

Dawson 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dorn 

Evlns,  Tenn 


Pepper 

Pool 

Pucinskl 

Rarick 

Scheuer 

Stuckey 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tlernan 

Utt 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whltener 

Williams,  Miss. 

Willis 

Wright 

Wyatt 


THE  OUTLOOK  IS  NOT  BRILLIANT 
FOR  THE  REPUBLICAN  BASEBALL 
TEAM  ON  WEDNESDAY— OR  NO 
JOY  IN  MUDVILLE 

Mr.  UDA^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply  re- 
sent the  continuing  personal  attacks  of 
the  managers  of  the  Republican  Baseball 
Club  upon  the  pitcher  manager  of  the 
Democratic  Baseball  Club  and  the  fine 
team  that  he  has  assembled.  This  mali- 
cious effort  is  designed  to  conceal  the  de- 
fects of  the  miserable  faction-ridden  ag- 
gregation the  GOP  has  assembled.  I  call 
on  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  to 
deny  reports  that  his  team  has  been  in- 
filtrated by  the  "Rat  Finks"  and/or  the 
John  Birch  Society. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  the  dirty 
tactics  the  GOP  has  always  em- 
ployed in  these  contests.  Just  last  year 
I  was  charged  with  throwing  a  beanball 
at  the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan.  I  confess  I 
thought  he  was  standing  too  close  to  the 
plate,  and  I  was  trying  to  get  a  message 
to  him  to  move  back.  But  I  love  the 
minority  leader,  and  I  would  not  delib- 
erately throw  a  beanball  at  him,  last  year 
or  this  year. 
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I  pledge  that  on  Wednesday  next  at 
th^TDlstrlct  of  Columbia  Stadium  a  beat- 
ing will  be  administered  to  this  miserable 
GOP  club  that  will  be  long  remembered 
In  the  annals  of  sports.  I  challenge  this 
organization  now  to  hit  either  one  of  my 
two  new  pitches.  Thoy  hit  Che  "Great 
Society  gopher  ball"  last  year,  but  I  defy 
them  to  hit  the  "Romney  fade-away." 
This  is  a  pitch,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  starts 
out  in  a  high  trajectory,  then  appears  to 
change  position  several  times  on  the  way 
to  the  plate,  and  then  dives  firmly  mto 
the  turf.  I  challenge  them  to  hit  the 
"Nixon  slider,  '  a  sneaky  pitch  which  al- 
ways comes  in  inside  and  low. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  the  members 
of  the  Democratic  club  to  support  their 
pitcher  this  year,  to  back  him  up.  and 
give  him  support  Let  there  be  no  un- 
earned runs.  I  invite  Members  of  tliis 
House  to  witness  this  slaughter  which 
will  occur  on  Wednesday  night 


RAT  EXTERMINATION  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  Mr  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resoluti  )n  749,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  corus. deration 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H  Rf.s.  749 
Retolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  sh.iU  be  In  nrder  to  move  that 
the  Hou.se  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hou.'Je  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H  R 
11000 1  to  provide  Federal  tlnanclal  assist- 
ance to  help  cities  and  communities  of  the 
Nation  develop  and  carry  out  Intensive  local 
programs  of  rat  control  and  extermination. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rankln<;  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  trte  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
Bucb  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted. 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  30 
minutes,  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Hause  Re.^lution  749 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  '.gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
11000  to  provide  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  help  cities  and  communities  of 
the  Nation  develop  and  cany  out  inten- 
sive local  program.s  of  rat  control  and 
ext.?rminato!i. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  can  have  a 
lot  of  fun  with  this  bill.  I  am  sure  there 
will  be  humor  injected  into  the  matter 
throughout  the  debate  Some  may  call 
it  the  second  'antiiint  '  bill  Others  may 
call  it  the  civil  rats  bill.  Still  others  may 
Insist  that  we  should  make  this  appli- 
cable to  two-leiZLTrd  rats  as  w^-ll  as  four- 
legged  ones.  And  there  may  be  those  who 
claim  that  this  is  tlicowuv,'  monr-y  down 
a  rathole.  But,  Mr.  Sneaker,  in  the  final 


analysis  there  is  a  serious  side  to  this 
proposed  leiiislation. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  clearly 
evident  m  the  fact  that  last  year,  in  seven 
cities  alone  in  the  United  States  there 
were  approximately  1,000  reported  cases 
of  ratbite.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  actual  statistics  are  much  hii;her  be- 
cau.se  many  persons  are  reluctant  to  re- 
port ratbite  incidents,  and  many  units 
of  local  and  State  government  do  not  re- 
quire such  reports.  Only  2  days  ago.  it 
was  reported  by  the  news  media  that  an 
8-month-old  boy  was  bitten  to  death  by 
rats  nglit  here  m  our  Nation's  Capital. 
What  a  .shame  that  we  should  allow  such 
a  thing  to  happen  In  any  of  our  cities  or 
towT.s  In  the  worlds  most  affluent  nation. 

In  addition  to  the  di.sease-carrying 
threat  which  these  pesky  animals  po.se. 
they,  in  fact,  cause  enoiTnous  damage  to 
both  food  and  property.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  there  are  at  lea^t  90  million 
rats  in  the  United  States  and  that  each 
causes  an  average  of  $li)  damafie  per 
year.  Tnis  means  a  national  loss  of  $900 
million  to  the  rat-s  every  year,  unless  we 
do  something  about  it. 

The  conditions  which  breed  rats,  as 
well  as  the  techniques  for  removing  these 
co;iditions,  are  now  well  known.  How- 
ever, there  remains  a  critical  need  to  al- 
locate sufficient  public  financial  and 
t€-chnical  resources  to  these  problems  and 
to  undertake  remedial  measures  on  an 
intensive  and  continuintr  ba.sis  Because 
no  present  Federal  program  or  combina- 
tion of  Federal  programs  can  assist  a  lo- 
cality to  undertake,  separately,  the  whole 
needed  combination  of  rat  control  activ- 
ities, it  is  believed  that  the  proper  Fed- 
eral role  in  this  problem  i^  the  provision 
of  Federal  i-'rant  assistance,  hmited  in 
time  but  comprehensive  in  scope. 

H.R.  11000  would  authorize  Federal  as- 
sistance to  cover  two-thirds  of  the  cost 
of  3-year  local  programs  for  rat  ex- 
termination and  control.  The  grants 
would  be  made  to  local  covernments,  and 
the  bill  requires  that  the  community 
have  an  approved  workable  prouram  In 
order  to  be  eligible  for  such  aid.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Housinc  and  Urban  pevelop- 
ment,  who  would  make  the  uranti,  would 
be  required  to  cooperate  and  konsult 
with  other  departments  which  haye  re- 
sponsibilities related  to  the  problc^n  of 
rat  control.  Appropriations  of  $20  Vnil- 
Uon  would  be  authorized  for  each  of\the 
fiscal  years  1968  and  1969  to  make  th?se 
grants.  In  view  of  the  saving.s  in  prop- 
erty damages  and  the  relief  in  human 
misery,  which  are  sure  to  result,  this  leg- 
islation may  be  properly  considered  as  a 
worthwhile  investment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  749  in  order  that  H.R. 
11000  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  OfiOSS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yirld?  A 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa 

Mr.  CRO.SS  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  I  believe  the  sjentkinan  said 
that  thpie  are  some  90  nnllion  rats  in  the 
United  States  of  the  four-legged  variety. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  others  there 
may  be. 

Is  that  correct;  SO  million  rats? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  It  has  been  esti- 


mated by  three  experts  in  the  area  of  rat 
control  that  there  are  approximately  90 
million  rats,  or  a  minimum  of  that  many. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  esti- 
mated it  to  be  about  100  million,  and  the 
World  Health  Organization  has  esti- 
mated that  there  is  a  rat  for  every  per- 
son in  the  world.  The  gentleman  can 
take  his  choice. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  imply 
that  with  the  passage  of  this  S40  million 
bill  we  are  then  going  to  embark  upon 
rat  killing  around  the  world? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Not  around  the 
world.  This  bill  would  be  confined  to  the 
United  States,  to  cities,  townships,  and 
communities  within  our  own  country. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  have  read  the  hearings 
fairly  carefully.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  gentleman  has  or  not.  Nowhere  do  I 
find  any  evidence  as  to  who  took  the  rat 
census  in  the  United  States,  much  less 
in  the  world 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  experts  in  this 
area  did. 

Mr   GROSS   Who  are  the  experts? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  There  are  three  of 
them. 

I  cannot  think  of  the  names  of  them 
right  now.  I  can  give  them  to  the  gentle- 
man later,  if  the  titntlem;in  will  permit. 
But  the  report  will  show  to 3 — perhaps 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommit-tee  might 
be  able  to  help  me  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  BARRETT  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
answer  to  the  ;  enileman's  question— 
and  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  question— 
this  census,  more  or  less,  was  taken  by 
D.  E  Davis,  of  the  Department  of 
Zoology  of  Pcnn.sylvania  State  Univer- 
sity, at  the  seminar  on  rodents  which 
was  held  in  Geneva.  Switzerland,  on 
October  24-28.  1966.  and  sponsored  by 
the  World  Health  Organization. 

They  indicated  at  that  time,  as  the 
eentleman  has  pointed  out.  that  there 
were  over  100  million  rats  in  the  United 
States  alone. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further  > 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  further  to 
the  f;entleman  from  Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  spoke  of 
city  rats.  What  about  country  rats? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  country  rats 
f-re  being  taken  care  of  undtr  existing 
programs. 

Mr  BARRETT.  Mr.  Si^eaker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point':' 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Penn.sylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  would  like  to  teU 
the  sentleman  from  Iowa,  becau.se  he  is 
so  very  enthu.sia.<tic  about  this  type  of 
program,  they  do  have  an  ai-iicultural 
prom-am  directed  toward  rat  extermina- 
tion, and  the:e  i.>  also  a  pro-:ram  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  They  are 
doing  a  fairly  yood  .lob  on  this  proMem. 
but  are  not  doine  a  consistent  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  are  after  here 
is  a  continuity  of  rat  control  in  the 
cities  in  order  to  exterminate  the  rats. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  query  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
as  to  what  kind  of  expert  it  was  who 
estimated  that  there  were  90  million  rats 
In  the  United  States,  I  would  refer  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  to  page  2  of  the  re- 
port where  it  is  said  that  it  has  been 
conservatively  estimated  there  are  at 
least  90  million  rats  in  the  United  States. 
This  was  a  conservative  expert. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
the  gentleman  has  suddenly  turned  con- 
servative, if  he  has. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen 
tleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
sometime  if  some  of  our  distinguished 
committees  that  bring  before  us  a  mon- 
strosity such  as  this,  would  just  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  we  have  a  lot 
of  cat  lovers  in  the  Nation,  and  why  not 
just  buy  some  cats  and  turn  them  loose 
on  the  rats  and  thereby  we  could  take 
care  of  this  situation,  without  any  $25 
million  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  would  support 
such  a  program,  if  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  will  introduce  such  a  bill. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield  further? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  IMr.  KylL 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  page  11  of 
the  report  there  is  a  figure  specified  for 
expenditures  for  rat  control  which  is 
currently  contained  in  the  GEO  in  the 
amount  of  $2,373,671,  which  was  a  pilot 
program  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Now.  has  that  program  succeeded  in 
doing  away  with  the  rat  population  in 
the  city  of  Chicago? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  would  appreciate 
it  if  the  gentleman  would  withhold  that 
question  until  general  debate  so  that 
members  of  the  committee  may  answer  it 
for  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii,  but  I  would  hope  we  never  get 
to  general  debate.  However,  I  withhold 
the  question  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  IMr.  M.\t- 
suN.AGAl.  that  this  matter  does  have 
a  serious  side,  and  I  hasten  to 
point  out  that  the  serious  side  of 
this  piece  of  legislation  is  the  sum  of 
$20  million  for  fiscal  year  1968  and  for 
fiscal  year  1969,  another  $20  million,  and 
Lord  knows  how  much  thereafter,  be- 
y,  cause  this  program  does  not  terminate 
after  2  years.  This  is  the  beginning  of 
an  all-new  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  person  with  ex- 
perience in  this  Congress  well  knows 
that  when  these  programs  start,  future 
years  bring  greater  and  greater  appro- 
priations. This  will  be  only  the  begin- 
nlnt'. 

I  .say  to  my  colleagues,  in  view  of  the 
fiscal  situation  facing  this  country  to- 
day, tl'.is  Is  one  program  we  can  do  with- 
out.  This  Congress  has  already  raised 


the  debt  ceiling  during  this  session  in 
order  to  be  able  to  meet  its  financial  re- 
sponsibilities. We  are  now  to  face  the 
possibility  of  a  surtax  ranging  from  six 
percent  to  10  percent.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  is  going  to  send  a  sur- 
tax message  to  the  Congress.  He  has  been 
talking  about  it  since  the  first  of  the 
year,  and  I  wager  that  before  the  end 
of  this  Congress,  it  will  be  up  here,  and 
you  and  I  will  be  faced  with  the  ques- 
tion of  saddling  our  constituents,  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country,  if  you  please,  with 
a  new  tax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  here 
is  a  request  for  $20  million  for  1968  and 
$20  million  for  1969.  that  we  can  refuse. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  still  some  local 
responsibility  remaining  in  this  country 
and  the  killing  of  rats  is  one  of  them. 
This  is  not  a  national  matter. 

There  is  also  some  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  individual  citizens.  Certainly 
the  Federal  Government  cannot,  and 
should  not,  fulfill  every  need  or  wish  of 
every  one  of  its  citizens.  Our  tax  struc- 
ture cannot  stand  it.  The  matter  of  put- 
ting out  a  little  bit  of  rat  poison  should 
not  be  requested  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

We  already  have  rodent  control  pro- 
grams for  specific  purposes.  We  have  a 
rodent  control  program  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  a  roc^t  control 
program  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, there  is  a  pilot  program  in  HEW, 
even  though  they  do  not  want  to  ad- 
mit it,  out  in  San  Francisco.  They  have 
not  been  known  for  their  success. 

Here  is  what  they  have  been  doing  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
farmer — whom  this  administration  seems 
to  have  completely  forgotten — and  the 
farmer  is  losing  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  each  year  to  rodents.  Here  is  what 
they  have  been  doing  for  the  farmers 
in  the  State  of  niinois.  In  1966  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  spent  through 
the  ASCS  office  the  grand  total  of  $700. 
In  the  State  of  Iowa,  in  1966,  they  ex- 
pended the  grand  sum  of  $300. 

In  Nebraska,  in  1966,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  expended  the  grand  total 
of  $665  through  the  ASCS  program  on 
rodent  control,  if  you  please.  Anyone 
familiar  with  the  farmers'  plight  knows 
full  well  they  are  suffering  a  loss  figured 
in  the  millions  of  dollars  every  year,  but 
not  one  single  dime — not  one  single  dime 
of  this  $20  million  is  going  to  be  spent 
to  reduce  this  loss  of  the  American  farm- 
ers. 

Now,  who  is  getting  short-changed? 
Who  is  getting  short-changed  by  this 
administration? 

The  rat  bill  before  us  came  to  this 
Congress  in  a  Presidential  recommenda- 
tion, if  you  please. 

It  seems  to  me,  my  colleagues,  that 
here  is  a  matter,  that  could  be  laid  aside 
until  the  fiscal  situation  in  this  country 
has  brightened.  Certainly  when  we  are 
expending  the  billions  of  dollars  that  we 
are  in  Vietnam,  we  can  lay  this  proposal 
aside.  If  there  is  any  local  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  local  government  remain- 
ing, this  proposal  can  be  laid  aside.  If 
the  individual  has  any  responsibility  re- 
maining, we  can  lay  this  matter  aside. 
The  individual  does  not  want  to  pay  for 
a  new  rat  control  program  at  this  time 


with  all  of  the  costly  new  Federal  em- 
ployees to  be  employed  to  put  out  rat 
poison  that  the  individual  citizen  could 
put  out  for  himself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  extremely 
broad  and  the  sky  is  the  limit.  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  bill  itself. 

On  page  2.  line  10,  it  says: 

(2)  the  elimination  or  modification  of 
physical  surroundings  and  conditions  (In- 
cluding rat  harborages  and  food  supplies) 
which  encourage  or  tend  to  encourage  per- 
sistent rat  habitation  and  increases  in  their 
numbers;  and 

It  reads,  "the  elimination  or  modifica- 
tion of  physical  surroimdings."  This,  if 
you  please,  can  mean  a  building.  They 
could  move  in  and  tear  down  a  building 
under  this  legislation. 

Oh,  it  might  be  denied  that  they  have 
that  intent  and  purpose,  but  I  have  been 
aroimd  here  long  enough  to  know  that 
if  you  give  the  bureaucrats  the  general 
language,  they  are  going  to  interpret  it 
and  use  it  any  way  they  see  fit. 

I  say  to  you,  that  here  is  a  piece  of 
legislation  that  this  country  can  do  with- 
out. When  the  time  comes  when  yo)i  and 
I  are  asked  to  vote  for  a  surtax  ranging 
from  6  to  10  percent,  we  will  be  asking 
ourselves  whether  it  was  wise  for  this 
Congress  today  to  be  taking  Its  time  con- 
sidering legislation  local  in  nature  and 
not  as  pressing  as  some  of  the  national 
problems  facing  this  Congress. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from.  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  made  a  very  cleaiH 
statement  on  how  this  rat  bill  discrim- 
inates against  a  lot  of  rats  in  this  coun- 
try. The  committee  report  also  shows  that 
the  bill  discriminates  against  97^2  per- 
cent of  the  rats. 

But  I  think  the  most  profound  state- 
ment the  gentleman  made  is  the  fact  that 
it  does  set  up  a  new  bureau  and  sets  up 
possibly  a  commissioner  on  rats  or  an 
administrator  of  rats  and  a  bunch  of 
new  bureaucrats  on  rats.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  there  will  be  a  great 
demand  for  a  lot  of  rat  patronage.  I  think 
by  the  time  we  get  through  taking  care 
of  all  of  the  bureaucrats  in  this  new  rat 
bureau  along  with  the  waste  and  empire 
building  none  of  the  $40  million  will  be 
left  to  take  care  of  the  2^2  percent  of 
the  rats  who  were  supposed  to  be  covered 

in  the  bill.  ,      „     .^  * 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  "rat  smart 
thing"  for  us  to  do  is  to  vote  down  this 
rat  bill  "rat  now." 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  when  he  raises  the  question  of 
discriminating  between  city  and  country 
rats  it  also  discriminates  against  per- 
sons' suffering  from  bites  from  other  ani- 
mals. 

Forgetting  about  the  rodents  for  a  mo- 
ment. It  was  mentioned  by  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  that  we  have  over  1,000  rat 
bite  cases  In  the  United  States  in  a  year's 

time. 

How  about  the  snake  bite  cases? 

If  we  are  going  to  start  eradicating  all 
the  rats— how  about  snakes  in  the  West? 
How  about  bugs?  You  can  go  into  homes 
and  apartment  buildings  here  In  the  city 
of   Washington    and   find   bugs    galore. 
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What  are  you  going  to  do  about  the  bu?s? 
Are  we  to  forget  about  the  people  bitten 
by  bugs?  Should  we  start  a  bug  corps? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  D3  I  remember  cor- 
rectly that  the  gentleman  now  in  the 
well  appeared  before  the  Subcommittee 
m  Interior  Appropriations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  complaining 
about  the  fact  that  not  enough  money 
was  being  spent  on  blackbird  control  and 
urging  and  begging  for  very  sizab'e  sums 
of  money  for  blackbird  control,  nnd  mak- 
ing no  mention  of  the  fiscal  problem  or 
local  Initiative. 

Mr.  LATTA.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct  but  the  figure  requested 
was  small  compared  to  the  amount  in 
this  bill.  Blackbirds  are  migratory  and 
create  a  national  rather  than  a  local 
problem.  I  pointed  out.  and  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Interior  pointed  out.  that  our 
American  farmers  are  losing  some  $58 
million  a  year  in  crops  due  to  blackbird 
damage. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  This  report  states  it  is 
estimated  that  a  billion  dollars  a  year  is 
being  lost  through  rat  damage. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  do  not  know  too  much 
about  birds  and  snakes  but  I  thirik  I 
would  support  the  gentleman  in  his  at- 
tempt to  control  birds,  particularly 
blackbirds.  In  this  country,  because  I  un- 
derstand that  blackbirds  do  a  tremen- 
dous Job  In  eradicating  snakes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentlema'h 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  the  matter  of  rat 
bites.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know, 
how  many  children  are  bitten  by  squir- 
rels that  they  feed  and  try  to  handle.  On 
the  bcwis  of  that  does  anyone  suggest  a 
program  to  exterminate  squirrels? 

Mr.  LATTA.  The  gentleman  raises  a 
question  which  Indicates  that  the  bill  has 
a  lot  of  possibilities  for  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  FMr.  Gross  1. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  Is 
so  ludicrous  that  we  should  not  even  en- 
tertain the  rule.  We  should  vote  down 
the  rule  on  this  bill,  and  it  is  my  hope 
the  House  will  do  Just  that. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Latta]  has  so  well  said.  Congress  will 
soon  be  confronted  with  another  Federal 
tax  increase.  Soon  we  will  receive  a  tax 
bill  requesting  an  increase  of  somewhere 
between  6  percent  and  10  percent.  It 
could  be  even  higher.  Today  we  are  be- 
ing asked  to  ladle  out  $40  million,  un- 
known as  to  the  future,  but  for  the  next 
2  years  $20  million  a  year  for  rat  ex- 
termination, something  the  people  of 
this  country,  the  municipalities,  and 
other  subdivisions  of  government,  ought 
to  do  themselves  instead  of  passing  It  on 
to  the  busted  Federal  Treasury. 

We  are  asked  to  raise  the  debt  celling. 
to  raise  taxes,  and  yet  embark  upon  an- 
other bureaucratic  program  that  is  a  re- 


sponsibility which  ought  to  be  discharged 
by  the  people  themselves. 

I  have  spent  some  time  trying  to  find 
evidence  to  back  up  this  request  for  $40 
million.  I  do  not  know  of  a  les;islative 
committee  in  Congress  that  has  a  larger 
staff  than  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  yet  in  the  index  of  the 
hearings  I  can  find  only  one  reference 
to  rat  extermination,  and  that  Is  to  page 
39  of  the  hearings.  If  I  remember  cor- 
rectly. 

Mr.  BARRETT  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Penn.sylvania 

Mr.  BARRETT  I  refer  the  gentle- 
man to  the  hearings  that  covered  2 
weeks,  and  particularly  the  testimony  we 
had  around  April  20  Many  of  those 
who  testified  in  that  2-week  period  testi- 
fied on  the  subject  of  rat  extermination. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  think  that  with 
the  staff  that  you  have  on  this  commit- 
tee, one  of  the  biggest  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  you  would  tell  us  where 
we  could  find  that  evidence  Instead  of 
having  to  read  every  line  and  even,-  word 
of  wholly  unrelated  testimony  In  an  at- 
tempt to  find  the  pertinent  material  The 
only  reference,  so  far  as  I  could  find, 
in  your  Index,  Is  to  page  39  Why  did 
you  not  give  us  a  little  help  so  that  we 
could  find  what  we  need  to  understand 
what  you  are  t-  ylng  to  do'' 

Mr  BARRETT  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
tcentleman  yield'' 

Mr   GROSS    Yes.  I  yield  briefly 

Mr  BARRETT  Cert.^inly  it  would 
never  be  my  purpose  t(5  tell  the  distin- 
cu'shed  gentleman  what  to  do  and  what 
to  read,  because  he  is  one  of  the  most 
icnowledgeable  men  in  the  House  But  I 
do  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this 
We  are  asking  $40  million  to  save  the 
buying  public  $1  billion 

Mr  GROSS  You  can  make  that 
speech  on  your  own  lime  I  thought 
you  were  goin:^  to  tell  me  why  you  did 
not  refer  us  to  the  rat  extermination 
testimony  in  coinnection  with  this  bill. 

There  is  a  so-called  expert  running 
around  over  the  country  by  the  name. 
I  believe,  of  Leonard  Czarniecki  I  sup- 
pose he  is  going  to  be  the  high  cocka- 
lorum of  the  rat  corps  extermination 
program,  or  whatever  it  is  I  do  not  find 
in  the  hearing  record  a  single  reference 
to  him.  His  name  does  not  apppear  in 
the  hearing  index.  Why  did  you  not 
have  this  so-called  expert,  who  is  push- 
ing out  publicity  over  the  country  in  be- 
half of  this  $40  million  expenditure,  to 
come  before  the  committee''  Or  did  you 
have  him''  The  silence  seems  to  indicate 
vou  did  not 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  GROSS.  Yes:  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  can  tell  you  that  we 
had  some  very  fine  experts  before  the 
committee. 

Mr  GROSS  Did  you  have  this  Czar- 
niecki individual  before  your  commit- 
tee? He  is  apparently  set  up  "to  rule  the 
roost'  so  far  as  rats  are  concerned? 

Mr.  BARRETT  We  had  the  Secre- 
tary and  Assistant  Secretaries  of  HUD 
who  testified  and  he  is  the  HTJD  staff 


technician  You  will  find  those  figures, 
I  am  sure,  in  the  testimony. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  constrained  to  be- 
lieve the  program  is  devised  to  take  care 
of  some  more  broken  down  political 
hacks. 

Mr  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  will  yield  briefly  to  the 
Rcnl'eman  from  Ohio. 

Mr  ASHLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman has  read  the  bill,  he  has  to  know 
we  are  talking  alxjut  local  programs. 
That  is  the  requirement  under  the  leg- 
is' ation.  We  are  not  talking  about  the 
establishm.ent  of  a  high  commissioner 
cr  anything  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  is  going  to  run  It. 
there  Is  not  going  to  be  a  high  commls- 
oioner  or  administrator  of  the  rat  corps? 

Mr  ASHLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
talking  about  a  very  modest  program. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
1.S — at  $40  million.  I  have  heard  thfit  be- 
fore. Now  let  me  use  a  little  of  my  time, 
If  the  gentleman  does  not  mind. 

Mr  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
gentleman  mean  to  suggest  to  the  House 
th.it  in  the  absence  of  any  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
bu-eau,  that  there  would  in  fact  be  a 
new  bureau  created? 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Soeaker,  I  see  three 
n-'mes  on  the  bill  I  wonder  If  I  can 
a.s.sume  that  the  rat  problems  of  the 
ciuntry  are  In  New  Jersey.  Texas,  and 
Pennsylvania?  Can  it  be  that  this  Is 
where  the  rat  infestation  is  heaviest? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  yield  very  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  'Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a 
bill  to  prevent  Infant  mortality,  unnec- 
essary infant  mortality,  and  for  the 
health  and  protection  of  the  people. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  can  make 
that  sp>eech  if  he  wants  to  on  his  own 
time. 

I  am  trying  to  get  information  as  to 
who  is  responsible  for  this  monstrosity. 

1  noticed  in  the  paper  last  night  that 
there  1=;  a  Peace  Corps  contingent  from 
Argentina  in  this  country.  We  are  the 
underdeveloped,  the  underprivileged 
country  now.  The  Argentines  have  in- 
vaded us  with  a  Peace  Corps,  and  they 
apparently  are  going  to  hold  forth  In 
two  of  the  most  underdeveloped  and 
underprivileged  areas  of  the  country,  in 
Los  .^ngele.s.  Calif.,  and  In  Boston.  Mass. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  whoever 
is  running  the  Argentine  Peace  Corps  in 
the  United  States — and  we  are  financing 
it  in  this  country — should  assign  the 
members  to  clean  out  the  rats  in  Boston 
and  Los  Angeles.  I  believe  this  would  be 
an  excellent  undertaking  for  them  and 
would  save  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
some  part  of  the  $40  million  that  is  pro- 
posed to  be  spent. 

I  will  have  amendments  to  offer  to  this 
bill  If  It  gets  past  the  rule.  It  ought  to  be 
defeated  without  fu'ther  loss  of  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  If  there  Is  anything 
this  country  does  not  need  to  be  plastered 
with  at  this  time  It  Is  a  rat  killing  deal 
at  a  cost  of  $40  million  and  no  one  knows 
how  many  more  millions  after  the  next 

2  years. 
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It  is  time  for  fiscfel  sanity,  not  insanity. 
Mr.    MATSUNAGA.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan  [Mrs. Griffiths]. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  chairman. 

Before  this  bill  becomes  too  funny.  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  for  it.  I 
am  In  support  of  this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker. 
When  I  first  came  to  this  Congress  I 
asked  the  Library  of  Congress  how  much 
money  this  Nation  had  spent  on  defense 
in  its  history.  They  put  some  Ph.  D.'s  to 
work  on  the  subject,  and  after  3  months 
replied  that  at  that  time — 13  years  ago— 
we  had  spent  more  than  $1  trillion 
on  defense.  I  observed  the  other  day, 
when  we  had  the  Defense  appropriation 
bill— which  as  I  recall  was  for  more  than 
$75  billion — there  was  only  one  person 
who  voted  "No." 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  those  who 
may  not  be  aware  of  It  or  to  those  who 
may  have  forgotten  It.  that  rats  are 
Johnny-come-latelys  to  recorded  history. 
They  were  unknown  in  the  ancient  cities 
of  the  world.  They  came  in  out  of  the 
Arabian  deserts  about  the  12th  century, 
and  from  that  day  to  this  they  have 
killed  more  human  beings  than  all  of  the 
generals  in  the  world  combined.  They 
have  made  Genghis  Khan,  Hitler,  and 
all  the  other  men  look  like  pikers.  Man 
has  attempted  to  klU  them  and  he  has 
won  a  few  battles,  but  he  has  lost  the  war. 

The  only  enemy  that  has  ever  really 
killed  rats  Is  other  rats. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not 
know  It,  the  average  rat  lives  3  years.  It 
has  a  rootless  tooth  that  grows  291/2 
Inches  in  those  3  years.  They  have  been 
known  to  cut  through  4  feet  of  reinforced 
concrete. 

All  of  the  methods  that  one  could  pos- 
sibly use  cannot  conceivably  kill  off  more 
than  98  percent  of  the  rats  In  one  block. 
If  there  are  left  two  males  and  10  fe- 
males, there  will  be  3,000  rats  in  1  year 
to  replace  those  that  have  been  killed. 

Perhaps  Members  think  it  does  not 
mak2  any  real  difference,  and  perhaps 
they  think  this  is  really  a  local  problem, 
that  It  is  a  family  problem,  and  why  not 
get  some  rat  poison  and  kill  the  rats  in 
the  household? 

I  should  like  to  remind  the  Members 
who  sit  here  In  this  body  that  they  eat  in 
restaurants  night  after  night  after  night, 
and  that  all  that  can  be  done  in  this 
Capitol  cannot  control  the  rat  popula- 
tion. 

Rats  are  a  living  cargo  of  death.  Their 
tails  swish  through  sewers  and  over  that 
food  we  eat.  Their  stomachs  are  filled 
with  tularemia,  amebic  dysentery.  They 
carry  the  most  deadly  diseases,  and  some 
think  It  Is  funny.  Some  do  not  want  to 
spend  $40  million. 

Mr.  Speaker.  If  we  are  going  to  spend 
$79  billion  to  try  to  kill  off  a  few  Vlet- 
cong,  believe  me  I  would  spend  $40  mil- 
lion to  kill  off  the  most  devastating 
enemy  man  has  ever  had. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
fiuther  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  FeighanI. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
11000,  a  bill  to  provide  $20  million  of  Fed- 


eral financial  assistance  to  help  cities 
and  communities  develop  and  carry  out 
rat  control  programs,  represents  a  most 
significant  legislative  attempt  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  an  unbelievable  prob- 
lem in  our  modem  industrial  age.  That 
rats  infest  our  cities  in  almost  over- 
whelming numbers  in  the  year  1967, 
reminiscent  of  medieval  civilization, 
should  arouse  the  indignation  of  any  cit- 
izen to  such  a  point  that  he  would  act 
affirmatively  to  erase  this  very  dark  blot 
on  our  society. 

As  in  other  large  cities,  the  rat  prob- 
lem in  Cleveland  is  growing.  It  has  pro- 
gressed to  a  stage  where  Federal  assist- 
ance is  imperative.  Rat  infestation  has 
spread  throughout  the  core  of  Cleveland 
proper.  Hough,  Glenville,  Central,  and 
the  near  west  side  areas  are  all  badly  in- 
fested with  rats.  The  fringe  areas  too 
have  now  been  affected.  The  1962  survey 
conducted  by  the  Public  Health  Service 
revealed  that  38  percent  of  the  cities 
showed  a  sizable  rat  population;  1967 
surveys,  as  recently  as  months  ago,  in- 
<volving  132  blocks  and  5,500  different 
properties  located  throughout  Cleveland 
show  that  the  percentage  has  increased 
to  60  percent. 

Cleveland  averages  well  over  50  rat 
bites  a  year.  This  figure  is  low  because 
many  persons  are  reluctant  to  report 
such  Incidents  and  also  because  many 
doctors,  totally  unfamiliar  with  the  rat 
bite,  do  not  recognize  it.  Obviously,  rats 
pose  an  ominous  disease-carrying  threat. 
Were  an  epidemic  to  arise,  it  would 
quickly  spread  throughout  the  city.  The 
great  nimiber  of  rats  present  also  cause 
great  property  damage.  In  1962,  the 
damage  in  Cleveland  was  estimated  to  be 
approximately  $2,000,000.  This  figure  has 
risen  to  $3,000,000  annually.  These  de- 
structive rodents  chew  up  doors,  walls, 
floors,  woodwork,  xmdermlne  foundations 
both  Interior  and  exterior,  and  under- 
mine sidewalks  and  streets. 

Finally,  rat  infestation  has  a  tremen- 
dous demoralizing  effect  on  the  populace 
in  these  areas.  They  are  reluctant  to  ad- 
mit that  rats  exist  and,  thus,  frequently 
do  not  cooperate  with  the  federal  and 
State  authorities  In  eliminating  the  men- 
ace. They  are  reluctant  to  repair  or  im- 
prove their  property,  for  they  know  all 
too  well  that  the  rats  soon  will  destroy  it 
again.  When  the  slightly  above  poverty 
level  or  average  income  neighborhoods 
become  infested,  the  inhabitants  move 
further  out  of  the  central  city,  thus  ac- 
celerating the  cancerous  spread  of  deteri- 
orated housing. 

Under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Stephen 
Chorvat,  chief  of  the  bureau  of  neighbor- 
hood conservation,  the  public  health 
service  in  Cleveland  has  been  working 
diligently  to'  contain  and  eliminate  the 
rats.  However,  the  present  lack  of  man- 
power and  facilities  has  made  the  task 
Insurmountable.  Cleveland  has  seven 
neighborhood  sanitarians  and  14  sani- 
tarian aides  fighting  the  city's  millions 
of  rats.  They  estimate  a  need  for  25  sani- 
tarians and  100  aides,  as  well  as  much 
additional  equipment  to  exterminate 
these  rodents. 

The  Federal  Government  must  assist 
the  States  to  help  local  governing  bodies 
to  undertake  truly  effective  rat  control 


programs.  HJl.  11000  will  do  this.  There- 
fore. I  strongly  urge  the  careful  con- 
sideration and  support  for  this  essential 
legislation. 

Mr.  DEVTNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suppose 
this  is  another  one  of  President  John- 
son's economy-in-Govemment  schemes, 
although  it  is  hard  to  try  to  label  this 
as  a  reduction  in  domestic  spending.  In 
fact,  It  rings  pretty  hollow  after  the  most 
recent  gesture  of  L.  B.  J.  when  he  "urges 
across  the  board  cuts  of  15  percent."  How 
in  the  world  does  spending  $40,000,000 
chasing  rats  assist  In  trying  to  reduce  the 
greatest  deficit  in  history — now  predicted 
at  about  $30  bllUon  for  fiscal  1968? 

Some  of  us  here  In  this  body  have  been 
around  long  enough  to  remember  when 
the  American  people  were  willing  to  ex- 
ercise a  little  bit  of  initiative  and  per- 
sonal resourcefulness  and  solve  local 
problems  on  a  local  level.  In  fact  they 
were  frequently  resolved  on  a  personal 
basis,  and  Washington  was  not  troubled 
with  dotting  every  "i"  and  crossing  every 
"t".  The  well-known  television  commer- 
cial, "Please,  Mother,  I  would  rather  do 
it  myself,"  was  a  source  of  pride  and 
personal  satisfaction.  But,  not  if  L.  B.  J. 
has  his  way. 

The  committee  report  claims  "many 
children"  are  attacked,  "maimed  and 
even  killed  by  rats,  as  an  everyday  oc- 
currence." Come,  now,  let  us  have  some 
supporting  information.  I  am  sure  if  rats 
were  killing  children  every  day,  all  of  us 
would  have  heard  something  about  It. 
The  report  goes  on  to  say  Philadelphia, 
St.  Louis,  and  Cleveland  have  all  recently 
averaged  over  50  ratbites  per  year.  Golly, 
almost  one  a  week — so,  spend  $40  mil- 
Uon. 

The  committee  admits  there  are  a 
niunber  of  Federal  agencies  already  in- 
volved in  programs  for  rat  control,  but, 
since  many  cities  lack  adequte  refuse 
collection  service,  we  better  bribe  the 
local  officials  to  do  their  jobs,  and  create 
a  new  separate  program.  Of  course,  as 
usual,  Federal  control  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  the  Federal  money  and  HUD  es- 
tablished the  program,  an  approved 
workable  program  required  by  the  Sec- 
retary, and  as  an  added  incentive,  to 
provide  employment  opportunities  for 
residents  in  the  rat-infested  areas. 

Honestly,  Mr.  Speaker,  some  have 
heard  that  the  White  House  has  a  stable 
of  "thinkers"  whose  job  it  is  to  dream  up 
new  schemes,  and  this  one  sure  fits  the 
pattern.  Just  to  make  sure,  my  home  city 
and  county  figures  were  obtained  in  an 
effort  to  check  the  urgency  of  this  leg- 
islation. We  have  a  population  in  ex- 
cess of  800,000  people.  The  health  com- 
missioner for  Columbus,  Ohio,  reported 
a  total  of  75  ratbites  during  all  of  1966 
and  1967,  Including  those  sustained  In 
experimental  laboratories.  It  was  esti- 
mated there  could  be  2V2  or  3  million  rats 
in  the  country,  although  nobody  seems 
to  know  who  counted  them.  In  any 
event,  another  report  Indicates  last  year 
there  were  406  bites  from  "warm  mam- 
mals." I  guess  this  includes  dogs,  cats, 
people,  and  so  forth.  In  the  country,  and 
It  appears  to  be  eight  or  nine  times 
greater  than  the  rat  bites.  But.  so  far. 
nobody  has  suggested  a  multlmlllion 
program  to  exterminate  these. 
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Inquiry  through  local  dealers  indicates,  ever  to  be  considered  by  this  body.  The  Bites  by— 

rattraps — not  mousetraps — sell  for  $3  30  rat  menace  which  afflicts  our  urban  areas     Dogs 5,779 

per    dozen    or    about    28    cents    each,  is  a  shocking   distirace   to   our   Nation,     c.its  323 

A  pretty  fair  brand  of  cheese  costs  49  whose   affluence    is    the   wonder   of   the     Hamsters    123 

cents  per  pound  and  would  bait  35  traps,  modem  world  ftlbbus^                                                      T 

So,  for  an  extremely  small  personal  m-  This   bill   would   provide   the   Federal  Monkeys  111111'"""                                 19 

vestment,  nearly  every  citizen  could  co-  aid  our  cities  need  to  come  to  t;rips  with  Horses' -.llllllllllllllllllllllll!!!       ig 

operate  and  eliminate  this  problem,  and  this  terrible  problem.  Frankly,  it  is  in-     Mice  39 

at  the  same  time,  save  their  Government  credible  to  me  that  any  of  our  colleagues     Raccoon 7 

$40  million.  Would  not  this  seem  to  be  can  oppose  this  bill   Even  if  they  repre-     f'frbiis  (desert  rodent) 5 

a  wise  step,  particularly  when  the  Presi-  sent  hish-lncome  suburban  areas  or  areas     ['"^^""^ ♦ 

dent  and  his  advisers  are  calling  on  all  where  rats  are  not  a  serious  menace  to     cminea^Dia * 

Americans  for  more  taxes  to  pay  for  the  heulth   and  .safety,   they   must  know  in  gear                            '.'.                                \ 

costs  of  Government?  their  hearts  that  in  every  city  in  America.  Mole    11111111111111. .11111111111111         1 

Pinally,  one  of  our  respected  colleagues  particularly  in  the  slums  and  blighted     cuinchiua   i 

tells  me  he  has  about  23  cats  in  and  sections,  that  talk  about  the  rat  problem     Woodchuck   j 

around  his  barns,  all  of  which  he  will  is  not  an  academic  exercise  but  a  grave  -rvipr*.  n-om  nn  n  nn  r  f  wt          a 
make  available  to  HUD.  without  charee.  matter  which  haunts  day-to-day  exist-  hite^  hv  Pvnpnmpm  tP«f  rlf. 
These   feline   ratcatchers   are   most   ef-  ence  The  people  in  these  areas  face  the  1^,0^0  »?;„""       ,V        „ 
fectlve,  particularly   since  they  are  led  threat  of  dl..ea.ses   borne   by   rats,   they  Mr  B^Y  M^^S.^T.  A^fr^^'- 
by  a  highly  respected  tomcat  called  Cot-  fear   for   their  children's  safetv   in   the  npm.ii.    of  /'.nrtornM     o      »      >^^^^ 
ton   that   has   earned   a   most   enviable  lught,  and  they  experience  the  disgust-  ^f.S  i.  hill   ah Lh  m^^^ 
reputation   in    the    ratcatching   depart-  and    yes,    the    horror-of    the    constant  ^Vedf^a^  i^eS-Sl  g.'^'rLf  ?lS 
ment.  pre.sence  of  these  noxious    vicious,  dis-  v,^i„hf  „«  ^Kc,,w<i»„    d„»  V,     t     i 

ci_i,v-i                  11     »  1  height  of  absurditv.  Rat  control  is  cer- 

Senously^here  is  an  excellent  oppor-  ea.se-carrvng  animals  ^^^^j^.  ^  ,^^^j  community  responsibility. 

tunity  for  the  President,  the  administra-  We  mu.s    act  and  ac    now  t^o  rid  our  ^he  immediate  cost  of  this  legislation  if 

tlon,  the  Congrp-ss.  to  do  more  than  pay  cities  of  this  ghastly   threat   to  decent  enacted  would  cost  S''0  million  for  the 

llpservlce   to   reducing   Federal   spend-  and   safe  living    And   we  must  provide  fi^.t  ^.^^^   ^^^  would  "only  take  care  of 

Ing.  and  I  urse  my   colleagues  to  vote  .substantial  Federal  aid   to  eet   the  job  one-half  of  1  percent  of  our  18  000  com- 

against  this  bill  known  as  H.R.  11000.  don^'   becau.se.   as   everyone   knows,  our  munitics.  Needless  tj  sav  this  would  onlv 

The  followins  editarial  appeared  in  the  cities  do  not  have  the  hnancial  resources  ^e  a  foot  in  the  door 

June  27,  1967.  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  ^nd  the  tax  sources  to  even  carry  on  ^^.^^.y    y^^^.    jj^^    Federal    Government 

deserves  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  ^^ip"'"  Present  level  of  municipal  activi-  ^.^^j^j  ^.p^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

DOWN  THE  Rathole  ^^^      -       1,        T  v,                   H  control  rats.  Other  branches  of  the  Gov- 

IX  there  happen  to  be  any  cities  around  ,     ,       ^tK'fKei-   I  have   noticed  an  un-  ernment  are  already  involved  in  rat  con- 

whlch  have  no  rats,  surely  they  wiii  be^in  fortunate  tendCTicy  among  a  number  of  trol.  The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

to  And  some  now  people  when  this  bill  is  discu.sscd  to  in-  jg  sj^ending  over  $2  million  on  merely  a 

For  the  HouserBanklng  and  Currency  Com-  dulge  in  jesting  remarks,  puns,  and  sup-  pjiot  project  for  rat  control  in  Chicago 

mlttee.  by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  22  to  6.  po.sedly  comical  cliches.   Let  me  assure  Health     Education     and    Welfare     and 

haa  approved  a  three-year,  t40  million  pro-  my  colleagues.  Mr  Speaker,  that  in  many  Gereral    Services    Administrafinn'    alsn 

gram  to  eradicate  and  control  rats  In  urban  of  the  areas  of  our  oties  this  is  no  laugh-  .Ya^e  \i  corUi-o?  progmmf  If  th?  Go?- 

in  the  first  fiscal  ve^r,  beginning  July  1,  1";  [ll'  '"^/""I.^'f/'fJ^^^LH  IrT.^lTnJ  ^'•""^ent  expanded  its  rat  program  to  give 

the  Government  would  provide  S20  million,  l^""  Utmost  seriousness  and  gravity.  Be-  equal  protection  from  rats  to  all  com- 

and  for  the  next  tiscal  vear  an  equ.il  amount.  ''^'^^  "^^    -^^''   ^P^^ker.  there  is  nothing  munities  in  the  country,  it  would  come 

Not   until    the   third   yenr   would   cities   be  funny  about  rats  and  rat  bites  i^  over  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  Next,  if 

asked  to  share  the  cost   p.iying  »2  for  every  In  the  minority  views  of  our  commit-  the  State  planners  have  their  way   will 

Federal  $1.  tee  report,  the  point  is  made  that  the  come  pigeon,  starling.  English  sparrow, 

There  la  no  doubt   that  in   many  urban  funds  authorized  In  this  bill  will  be  able  roach  and  flea  control  activities 

areas,  and   in  slums  in   particular,   the   rat  ^  finance  an  intensified  attack  on  rats  t  am  well  awqre  that  thp  lih^rnl  Mt 

population  is  large  The  Department  of  Hous-  ,„   „.„„_   K^vipp   •,    Mnn.ilitinri  of    nnH   T  u             \J^         .^      1    ^  "t)<?ral  left, 

mg  and  Urban  Development  has.  It  developed  '^  ^/^^.^  haur.g  a  ,>opulation  of^  and  I  who  would  have  the  Government  care 

at  the  committee  hearing,  a  rat  expert.  Leon-  ^  „   ^-     ""'•^'      "]""0"      1  ^^i^h  tnat  the  for  everj-one  and  also  have  the  Govern- 

ard  Czarnleckl.  who  puts  the  nation's  rat  ""^  contiined  a  larger  authorization  be-  ment  dominate  everyone's  lives   will  ac- 

total  at  90  million   Which  m.-\y  be  conserva-  cau.se  the  more  money  we  authorize,  the  cuse  those  of  us  who  do  not  want  the 

ttve:  some  exterminators  number  three  rats  more  rats  we  will  exterminate.  The  $40  Government  in  the  rat  control  business 

for  every  human  being  million  authorized  to  cover  3-year  pro-  of   being   for   rats.   I   certainly   want  to 

r»lrS„'«!M,.ru„r.:„°;S,;"r'„'S  •>  S^"-  •"«  "»  oir,.r  ,.,e  hope  „,  g.SSe'^h^VSlrai'Go^e.ren'tSoSM 

uncommon.  endintr    the    rat    menace    for    5    million  pay  for  haircuts  but  this  does  not  mean 

We  aeem  to  remember,  though,  that  some  human  bein-s    Mr    Speaker,  we  should  i  am  for  beatniks.  Neither  do  I  believe 

years  ago  when  Richmond.  Va..  found  itself  bear  in  mind  that  these  5  millipn  people  the    Government    should    buy    soap   for 

being  overrun  by  rats,  the  city  fathers  voted  are  the  very  millions  who  live  in  pre-  everj'one,  but  this  does  not  indicate  I  am 

money  to  hire  extermin.itors,  and  if  thev  did  cisely  the  neighborhoods  where  the  rat  against  bathing 

fuc«l^ded?n'contrLifng't';feT  '^''  "'  ""'  P^f  ^^--J^  *=^  mo.st  intense^  This  bill   also  contemplates  that  the 

succeeoea  in  control. ingtnem.  g^    ^j..    Speaker.   I   beseech   and  beg  Federal    Government    will    hemme    in- 

nlc?pL.r  ::^^srna^vrartrbeTS  Thai  -^'  -^'-^^^^  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^tom  of  my  voTcd  ln?he!:rbaTe^on?:ol'Sess"to 

their  own  rats  were  their  own  problem.  "^^''^   ^^   ^'^^^   overwhelmingly   for   this  control   rats.   Garbage  control  certainly 

It  Is  a  new  day  now  Now,  It  take.'?  a  Federal  sji'eat,  compp..-s;nnate,  and  humane  pro-  i.s  important  but  placlnri  the  control  of 

Government  program  to  kill  lu'ban  rats,  at  '-'ram  for  rat  extermination  which  Pres-  the  garbage  collection  in  a  Federal  bu- 

$6  per  head,  or  so  estimt.ies  Mr.  Czarnleckl.  idcnt  Johnsnn  recommended  and  which  reaucracy  v.ould  probably  be  a  victorj" 

The  House,  we  are  sure,  is  Just  as  concerned  our  committee  endor.'^ed.  for  the  rats  We  know  dogs  and  cats  turn 

u'^^irtrke^rutt^rhre'r'^ok'a;  Titis',?^  Js;cd''''in';nn\uon^^n''^^^^^^^^^^  over  .arbaVecar^s.  and  weVnow  that  our 

mimon  rathole  to  see  if   after  all.  it  is  not  E  1„  ,  L'^u ?  i^^^^    T                Ir  2*"  P^''^'^^^'  failures  to  put  hds  on  gar- 

the   business   of    the   cif.es    them-seivea   to  1^°"^  the  health  department  in  Nas.sau  bat.'e  cans  contributes  to  the  rat  menace, 

plug  It.  County.  N.Y  .  a  part  of  which  county  I  So.  then,  we  know  what  we  will  have  to 

Mr    PiART?FTT    %,•    c3-,«o!,o,-    fj,..  K,n  ''^P^'^'^^"^ ■  do  if  Under  this,  or  similar  legislation, 

Mr.  BARRETT^^i^S.3eaKer.  the  bill  xhe   following   bites  are   documented  the  Government  takes  on  garbage  dis- 

before  us  today.  HR   11000.  the  Rat  Fx-  and  I  list  them  for  the  interest  of  the  iwsal  as  one  of  its  activities    and  vour 

termination  Act  of  1967.  Is  one  of  the  opp:)nents  and  proponents  of  the  legis-  neighbor  leaves  his  garbage  cans  in  a 

most  humane   and   compassionate   bills  la tion  before  us.  mess;   pick  up  the  phone    call  the  De- 
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partment  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment^Code  202-393-4160. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  I  did  not  realize  it 
was  the  Federal  Government's  responsi- 
bility to  eliminate  rats.  We  did  it  our- 
selves. 

I  intend  to  vote  against  this  bill  and 
against  the  gradual  encroachment  of  the 
Federal  Government  into  the  personal 
affairs  of  evei-yone,  and,  in  turn,  insisting 
upon  the  absolute  control  of  the  lives  of 

all. 

We  who  vote  against  this  bill  are  well 
aware  that  we  will  be  accused  of  being 
for  rats,  and  against  people.  However, 
most  of  us  were  willing  to  face  that  base- 
less charge,  in  order  to  keep  our  Govern- 
ment from  being  financially  ruined  to  the 
point  where  it  cannot  carry  out  its  true 
responsibilities.  I  trust  that  the  bureau- 
crats who  are  so  eager  to  do  everj'thlng 
for  us  will  leave  us  a  few  pleasures  and 
duties  to  perform  for  ourselves. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  surprises 
me  somewhat  that  no  one  has  rallied  to 
the  defense  of  the  rat  during  the  discus- 
sion of  this  bill  before  the  House  to 
spend  $40  million  over  the  next  2  years 
for  local  rat  control  programs.  Certainly 
there  must  be  someone  who  sees  this  as 
a  threat  to  a  species  of  wildlife. 

In  my  State  of  South  Dakota,  the  In- 
terior Department  has  been  conducting 
a  program  to  control  predatory  animals 
which  each  year  do  millions  of  dollars 
of  damage  to  the  agricultural  economy. 
To  be  sure,  the  program  has  been  luke- 
warm and  half-hearted  from  the  start, 
but  what  little  control  has  been  mustered 
Is  continually  shackled  at  every  turn  by 
those  who  see  these  controls  as  a  threat 
to  the  predators. 

I  have  just  recently  heard  from  sev- 
eral sheepmen  In  my  district  who  have 
suffered  great  losses  because  of  cut- 
backs In  the  Interior  program.  Many 
havs  had  to  take  protective  measures 
on  their  own.  The  opponents,  of  course, 
do  not  see  the  millions  of  dollars  ruined 
each  year.  They  do  not  see  South  Da- 
kota's dwindling  pheasartt  population 
which  has  been  decimated  by  predators. 
This,  In  turn,  has  dried  up  a  $25  million 
sport  hunting  economy  in  the  State. 

Where  are  these  people  now  that  we 
are  trying  to  exterminate  the  rats?  Cer- 
tainly we  cannot  Interfere  with  "nature's 
balance,"  or  possible  extinction  of  this 
species  of  animal.  It  would  seem  If  we 
can  spend  $40  million  on  rat  control,  It 
Is  high  time  to  beef  up  our  predatory  ani- 
mal controls  as  well. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  this  bill  with  some  misgivings. 
This  legislation,  although  a  mere  drop 
In  the  bucket,  constitutes  a  real  break- 
through for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

Heretofore,  the  only  bills  HUD  has  sent 
to  Congress  have  proposed  all  kinds  of 
tricky  housing  schemes  designed  to  sub- 
sidize the  rents  of  a  favored  few  or  to 
break  up  existing  residential  patterns. 

For  example,  only  a  few  weeks  ago, 
I  noticed  that  the  fdemonstratlon  cities" 
program  Is  being  used  as  a  vehicle  to 
move  slumdwellers  to  the  suburbs — at 
least  according  to  the  New  York  Times — 
because  Congress  did  not  take  all  the 
loopholes  out  of  the  bill. 


Perhaps  some  of  you  noticed  that  Sec- 
retary Weaver  told  the  Senate  Housing 
Subcommittee  that  Newark's  rioting 
means  that  we  have  to  vote  more  money 
for  rent  subsidies  and  demonstration 
cities.  Evidently,  Dr.  Weaver  believes 
that  the  tranquillity  of  this  Nation  will 
be  best  served  by  moving  the  slums  to 
the  suburbs— putting  a  sniper  in  every 
subdivision.  I  seriously  doubt  that  the 
people  of  this  country  agree. 

However,  I  do  want  to  praise  HUD  for 
recommending  this  bill  because  it  is  the 
first  HUD  bill  which  is  not  a  payoff  to 
the  big  builders  or  a  gravy  train  for 
ivory  tower  social  planners. 

This  rat  bill  is  a  bold  step  forward  for 
HUD  policy.  Many  of  these  rats  HUD 
wants  to  exterminate  have  grown  fat  on 
liberal  benevolence.  Many  of  these  same 
rats  were  born  in  slums  financed  by  wel- 
fare handouts  and  perpetuated  by  pro- 
slumlord  Democratic  Federal  tax  policies. 
.  I  have  Introduced  an  antislumlord  tax 
bill  which  would  deny  tax  breaks  to  all 
slums  not  in  compliance  with  local  health 
and  building  ordinances.  Although  the 
Idea  has  won  approval  from  top  archi- 
tects and  planners,  I  have  not  heard  one 
word  from  Dr.  Weaver  in  support  of  this 
measure. 

For  too  many  years,  local  city  Demo- 
cratic administrations  have  been  giving 
tax  breaks  to  slumlords.  These  same  rats 
that  HUD  now  wants  to  kill  off  spent 
their  imderprivillged  childhoods  nour- 
ishing themselves  on  garbage  left  uncol- 
lected by  local  city  Democratic  adminis- 
trations. These  same  rats  hid  in  darkness 
perpetuated  by  payola-ridden  Demo- 
cratic building  departments. 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  sure  America's 
rats  are  going  to  be  bitterly  resentful 
that  this  administration  has  turned  on 
them  after  all  these  many  years. 

Perhaps  HUD  turned  against  these 
rats  when  they  started  biting  rioters. 
If  they  had  bitten  policemen,  nothing 
would  have  happened. 

Frankly,  after  reading  the  newspapers 
and  watching  television  during  the  past 
week,  I  do  not  think  that  the  problem  in 
the  slums  is  four-legged  rats — I  think 
that  the  problem  is  the  two-legged  rats^ 
the  two-legged  snipers  and  murderers 
who  beat  policemen  to  death  with  their 
own  gims. 

I  win  support  this  bill  because  it  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  in  our  fight 
to  Improve  the  physical  conditions  in  our 
slimi  areas. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
this  legislation  suggests  an  Inadequate 
and  Improper  solution  to  a  serious  prob- 
lem. 

The  problems  of  local  government 
should  not  be  attacked  in  this  halfway, 
piecemeal  fashion  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  passing,  may  I  point  out  that  here 
again  the  tools  of  authority  and  respon- 
sibility of  State  government  are  totally 
ignored  as  the  Central  Government  in 
Washington  attempts  to  act  as  the  sole 
mother  hen  of  local  government. 

And  again  this  legislation  suggests  a 
further  proliferation  of  grant-in-aid 
programs,  with  Washington  establlshmg 
priorities  and  criteria  rather  than  local 
government  offlcials,  who  know  the  most 


about  it,  establishing  these  lofcal  priori- 
ties and  criteria  as  they  were  elected  to 
do.  Here  indeed  is  a  good  illustration  of 
the  need  to  replace  these  grant-in-aid 
programs  and  Federal  administration 
with  the  more  workable  concept  of  tax 
sharing,  whereby  local  and  State  govern- 
ments would  receive  not  only  funds,  but 
a  return  of  their  local  responsibility. 

If  this  bill  passes,  we  will  have  to  bor- 
row another  $40  million  at  high  rates  just 
for  the  first  2  years,  and  for  just  100  local 
areas.  If  the  program  were  actually  to  be 
expanded  in  an  attempt  to  destroy  every 
rat  in  America,  at  least  temporarily,  the 
program  would  have  to  be  expanded  to 
800  local  areas  at  least,  with  the  costs  so 
astronomical  as  to  be  beyond  the  merely 
ridiculous. 

I  know  we  have  to  help  eliminate  the 
conditions  which  breed  rats.  I  know  that 
the  fikh  of  outside  garbage  facilities  In 
many  areas  of  this  country  are  almost 
beyond  comprehension.  Perhaps  closed 
paper  bags  are  the  answer,  along  with 
progress  in  garbage  collection  and  use- 
ful application  of  garbage,  accompanied 
by  a  better  use  of  the  police  power. 
How  ever,  this  is  a  local  matter.  This  Fed- 
eral program,  piecemeal  and  inadequate, 
is  wrong.  , 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished Member  from  Texas  and 
other  Members  who  are  sponsoring  and 
supporting  H.R.  11000  have,  in  my 
opinion,  done  our  Nation  a  great  service. 
While  our  minds  have  been  filled  with 
such  common  problems  as  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  the  national  debt,  a  deficit  that 
may  approach  $30  billidVi,  race  riots,  and 
the  Middle  East  crisis,  we  are  warned  of 
an  undetected  and  obviously  neglected 
emergency,  the  war  on  rats. 

I  would  not  wish,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  go  on 
record  as  a  defender  either  of  the  four- 
legged  rats  whose  future  would  be  in 
clear  jeopardy  or  of  the  two-legged 
tailless  variety  who,  unfortunately, 
would  escape  the  all-out  effort  called 
for  in  this  bill. 

I  just  believe  that  existing  rat  control 
programs /can,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  American  people,  do  the  job  that 
needs  to  be  done.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  need  a  Federal  rat  control  program. 
If  rats  have  become  a  growing  problem 
or  a  national  program,  I  suggest  that 
our  President  call  for  increased  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for  rat 
control  and  voluntary  action  on  the  part 
of  individuals  and  groups  across  the 
Nation. 

It  is  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  one 
of  our  most  serious  urban  problems  Is  the 
growing  tendency  to  do  little  or  nothing 
about  our  environment.  Millions  sit  and 
grow  fat  surrounded  by  ugliness  and  filth 
that  could  be  eliminated  by  even  a 
modest  amount  of  personal  pride  and 
Industry.  Too  many  of  our  people  are 
ready  to  let  the  Federal  Government 
fight  their  battles.  I  am  willing  that  thfs 
be  the  case  in  some  matters,  but  I  prefer 
to  fight  my  own  war  on  rats.  Our  Gov- 
ernment's performance  in  some  other 
wars  suggests  that  this  v^ar  on  rats  might 
not  be  won  in  2  years.  It  is  conceivable 
that  a  stalemate  might  develop  with 
neither  victory  nor  a  negotiated  peace. 
Since  the  war  involves  widespread  de- 
struction of  habitats  enjoyed  by  the  rat 
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population,  It  could  also  end  up  costing 
more  than  the  bill  calls  for. 

Promoters  Identify  this  rat  crisis  as  a 
health  problem.  But  this  war  would  be 
directed  by  the  Secretary  of  Housins  and 
Urban  Development.  Would  we  be  start- 
ing yet  another  war  between  this  De- 
partment and  various  local  health  de- 
partments who  are  also  fighting  wars  on 
rats? 

When  I  was  a  boy.  wars  were  fought 
against  gophers,  rats,  and  coyotes  by 
placing  a  bounty  on  tails  brought  in  We 
did  not  make  a  lot  of  money,  but  we  car- 
ried on  the  wars  with  relentless  enthusi- 
asm, developing  all  sorts  of  ingenious 
traps  and,  incidentally,  keeping  out  of 
trouble. 

The  youth  of  many  of  our  cities  are 
bored  nearly  to  death  Some  are  re.spond- 
ing  to  the  call  of  race  wars  and  riots  Let 
us  sound  the  alarm,  calling  on  resr>on- 
slble  local  leadens  and  organizations  to 
mount  voluntary  campaigns  again.st  this 
growing  national  hazard.  Let  us  join 
forces  and  fight  rats,  not  each  other 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  11000. 
the  Rat  Extermination  Act  of  1967.  Ls 
important.  It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that 
anyone  can  be  aea-nst  the  extermina- 
tion of  rats.  What  can  be  said  in  favor 
of  rats?  They  have,  directly  and  In- 
directly, killed  more  human  beings  than 
have  been  killed  In  all  the  wars  since 
the  beginning  of  time.  Today.  In  New 
York  City,  over  700  rat  bites  are  reported 
yearly.  The  rat  depends  on  us  for  his 
food  and  shelter  and.  therefore,  by  a 
concentrated  effort,  can  be  eradicated  at 
our  will. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  we  have  never 
made  the  concerted  effort  to  chancre  the 
physical  surroundings  and  conditions 
which  encourage  persistent  rat  habita- 
tion and  Increase  their  numbers.  It  Is  In- 
deed an  unhappy  fact  that  Congress  has 
failed  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  erad- 
icate the  slums  In  our  country.  It  Is  a 
tragedy  that  our  greatest  cities  have 
ghetto  areas  In  which  some  buildings. 
meant  to  be  homes  for  human  ijelngs. 
have  more  rats  living  In  them  than 
people. 

I  hope  that  H  R  11000  will  be  adopted 
and  that  Congress  will  begin  to  appro- 
priate the  funds  needed  for  an  effective 
rat  control  program 

However,  rats  are  only  one  of  the 
problems  of  our  cities'  slums.  Rats  and 
the  dlsea.ses  carried  by  them  are  inimical 
to  health,  but  can  ono  say  they  are  any 
worse  than  the  other  evils  characteristic 
of  our  urban  slums.  Is  child  malnutri- 
tion a  lesser  evil?  Is  juvenile  delinquency 
of  lower  priority?  Is  the  solving  of  drug 
addiction  something  we  can  afford  to 
postpone'  Can  we  wait  until  later  to 
raise  substandard  housing  conditions  to 
an  acceptable  level;  to  eliminate  wide- 
spread unemployment:  to  get  high  school 
dropouts  to  go  back  to  school:  to  create 
adequate  recreation  facilities''  Are  we 
going  to  wait  until  riots  flare  up  in  each 
of  our  cities?  Until  the  urban  ghettos 
declare  war  on  the  rest  of  the  country? 
It  seems  that  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  90th 
Congress  to  Indeed  wait:  to  wait  until 
our  commitment  In  Southeast  Asia  has 
ended  and  then  to  watt  some  more  Mr 
Speaker.  I  think  the  90th  Congress  has 
a  mandate  to  act  now  A  mandate  com- 


ing from  the  elections  of  1964  and  again 
1966  The  summer  riots  are  only  proof 
oi  the  urgency  of  this  mandate. 

Although  the  rat  extermination  bill 
will  only  be  really  adequate  if  it  is  en- 
acted in  conjunction  with  a  massive  leg- 
islative atUick  aimed  at  eliminating  the 
slums,  its  purposes  are  nonetheless  in  the 
interest  of  all  Americans  to  whom  rats 
are  a  recurrent  problem.  The  rat  is  not 
just  a  symbol  of  poverty.  It  is  one  of  the 
cruelest  manifestations  of  the  urban 
slum.  For  the  mother  who  has  to  leave 
her  young  children  alone  in  her  house, 
the  rat  is  a  danger  that  the  mother 
thinks  about  in  dread.  For  the  family  on 
welfare,  the  food  which  the  rat  seems  to 
so  readily  devour  cuts  deeply  into  their 
small  allowance.  For  the  14.000  people 
who  were  bitten  by  rats  last  year,  the  rat 
is  a  cause  of  great  pain  For  over  5.000 
people  who  were  inP.icted  with  plague, 
typhus,  leptospirosis.  and  other  rat- 
a.ssociated  disea.ses.  the  rat  has  caused 
Incomparable  hardship.s.  For  the  Nation 
that  sutTer.s  over  a  billion  dollars  worth 
of  damages  In  a  year  directly  because  of 
rats,  they  are  a  great  economic  loss. 

The  fact,  Mr  Speaker,  is  that  we  have 
the  technical  ability  to  control  rats.  We 
know  how  to  exterminate  rats  and  how 
to  stnke  at  the  roots  of  their  environ- 
ment Plans  have  been  prepared  for  na- 
tionwide rat  control  programs,  and  vari- 
ous local  communities  have  started  to 
treat  rat  control  as  a  serious  problem 
The  pmphas:s  on  any  rat  control  pro- 
gram should  be  at  the  community  level, 
but  the  communities  must  he  aided  by 
the  larger  financial  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government 

Where  community  programs  have 
srone  into  operation  they  have  done  a 
great  deal  to  control  rats.  VISTA  volun- 
tee^^  have  taken  ar.  active  part  in  mobi- 
li^<  the  cjmmuiiily  in  the  war  auainst 
ra^,  putlint,'  out  poison  and  traps  for  the 
rats,  teaching  families  sanitarj-  garbage 
disposal  methods,  and  encouraging  more 
sanitary-  neighborhood  conditions.  In 
New  York  City,  the  health  department 
ha.,  carried  on  a  rat  extermination  pro- 
gram in  Harlem,  and  other  areas  of  the 
city 

In  Detroit  an  exten.sive  effort  to  ex- 
terminate rats  has  had  encouraging  re- 
sults The  four-p>ilnt  proarnm  to  starve 
the  rat.  demolish  his  home,  protect  build- 
ings from  rat  Infest.ition.  and  kill  the 
rat.  involved  improved  garbage  collection, 
home  improvements,  various  means  of 
rat  extermination,  and  citizen  participa- 
tion .A.s  a  re.sTilt  the  Incidence  of  ratbltes 
has  decrea.scd  to  undf^r  20  reported  ca.-^rs 
per  year 

It  i.s  a  sad  commentary  that  so  few 
communities  ha^^o  even  started  to  use  the 
program  that  Detroit  employed  In  many 
c  immunities  the  problem  of  rats  has 
'worsened  Not  only  have  citi'^.^  "aoked  the 
will  to  help  their  ghetto  neiirhtnorhonds 
solve  the  problem  of  rats:  they  lack  the 
money  to  launrh  a  really  effective  cam- 
paign The  Detroit  campaign  which  re- 
lied basica'lv  on  community  education 
proarpms  co.'^t  money:  other  programs 
will  also  call  for  increased  expenditure.'^ 

The  President's  Inter-.Aeency  Task 
Force  report  on  rat  control  estimated 
that  an  adequate  nationwide  prot^ram 
would  require  Federal  grants  of  $125  mil- 


lion annually.  It  has  also  been  estimated 
that  the  total  cost  of  a  nationwide  pro- 
gram to  exterminate  rats  would  reach 
one  and  a  half  billion  dollars.  Only  the 
Federal  Government  has  the  resources  to 
fill  such  an  order.  The  funds  that  are 
QSilled  for  in  H.R.  11000  are  only  $40  mil- 
lion over  a  2-year  period  This  is  clearly 
not  enough  to  establish  effective  rat  con- 
trol programs  throughout  this  country. 
Let  us  hope  it  is  enough  to  make  for  an 
effective  start. 

The  Rat  Extermination  Act  of  1967 
does  have  several  significant  provisions. 
It  will  finance  and  coordinate  various 
community  programs  and  help  to  initi- 
ate programs  where  there  are  now  none 
First,  the  Federal  assistance  is  given  di- 
rectly to  communities  for  local  rat  con- 
trol and  extermination  programs  to 
allow  for  a  variety  of  methods  especially 
suited  to  the  needs  and  circumstances  of 
each  area.  The  communities  which  are 
most  plagued  with  rats  are  those  which 
are  least  able  to  pay  for  private  extermi- 
nators or  even  for  the  metal  trash  cans 
which  are  basic  to  any  eradication  pro- 
gram. By  giving  matching  grants  on  a 
two  for  one  basis,  it  is  hoped  that  local 
governments  will  be  induced  to  allocate 
more  of  their  resources  to  the  commu- 
nity rat  control  programs.  Furthermore, 
the  program  includes  "the  elimination  or 
modification  of  physical  surroundings 
and  conditions — including  rat  harbor- 
a'j;es  and  food  supplies — which  encourage 
or  tend  to  encourage  p>ersistant  rat  habi- 
tation and  increases  in  their  numbers: 
and  any  other  actions  which  will  reduce 
or  eliminate,  on  more  than  a  temporar>' 
basis  disease,  injury,  and  property  dam- 
age cau.sed  by  rats."  It  has  too  often  been 
the  ca.se  that  the  conditions  which  fos- 
tered the  growth  of  the  rat  population 
in  the  area  continue  after  the  rats  have 
been  eradicated,  and  a  new  jwpulation 
quickly  moves  in  to  fill  the  ecological 
niche  which  has  been  created  by  ex- 
termination. 

This  bill  does  recognize  that  tlie  prob- 
lem of  rat  control  is  related  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  urban  slums.  It  has  a  citi- 
zen education  component  which  will 
train  people  in  the  community  on  basic 
standards  of  health  and  see  that  sanitary 
and  healthful  conditions  are  maintained 
after  the  rats  are  eradicated. 

If  the  concern  about  riots  expressed 
on  the  floor  yesterday  was  genuine,  then 
the  House  will  approve  this  bill.  However, 
it  is  not  enoueh  if  the  root  causes  of 
urban  unrest  are  to  be  attacked. 

Instead  of  the  legislation  now  before 
us,  we  should  be  considering  an  adequate 
urban  redevelopment  bill  attacking  the 
slums  on  many  fronts.  If  we  use  our 
re.sources  to  .solve  the  problems  of  our 
.slums,  we  will  have  solved  a  lot  of  re- 
lated problem.s 

But  becau.se  rat  control,  when  we  are 
unw-illing  to  allocate  the  resources  to 
solve  the  general  problem  of  urban  de- 
cay, does  exi.st  as  a  problem,  and  a  very 
important  one  to  many  urban  dwellers, 
I  urge  support  for  the  rule  and  H.R. 
11000 

Mr  MOORHEAD  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  Rat  Extermination  Act 
of  1967  because  I  think  that  it  is  urgent 
that  national  attention  be  called  and  na- 
tional  impetus  given  to  a  program  to 
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eliminate  one  of  the  main  threats  to  dis- 
ease and  instigators  of  damage  to  prop- 
erty— the  rat. 

Since  the  rat  is  bred  where  there  is 
poor  housing  and  sanitation,  in  areas  of 
urban  and  rural  poverty,  it  is  logical  for 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  which  has  the  prime  re- 
sponsibility for  improving  the  physical 
environment  of  our  towns  and  cities,  to 
work  with  the  local  governments  in 
establishing  a  coordinated  attack  to 
combat  the  nasty  and  dangerous  rodent. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  Federal 
Grovernment  get  involved  in  the  full-time 
rat  extermination  business;  therefore,  it 
is  proposed  that  the  Goverrmient  cover 
the  first  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  3-year 
local  programs  to  provide  communities 
with  an  initial  boost. 

It  is  also  recognized  that  nothing  will 
be  gained  by  giving  money  to  communi- 
ties carte  blanche.  They  are  required  to 
submit  plans,  tailored  to  meet  their  own 
particular  needs  and  requirements  in 
such  areas  as  building  and  sanitation 
codes:  adequate  garbage  and  refuse  col- 
lection; maintenance  of  public  activities 
and  services;  extermination;  community 
education  and  organization;  and  a  sys- 
tem of  evaluation,  indicating  their  own 
intention  to  follow  through. 

In  Pittsburgh  this  year  so  far,  there 
have  Ijeen  over  1,200  complaints  con- 
cerning rats.  And  not  all  of  these 
stemmed  from  rat  bites,  for  rats  do  not 
have  to  bite  to  be  harmful  or  transmit 
disease — they  also  contaminate  food.  The 
annual  report  of  the  Allegheny  County 
Health  Department,  where  Pittsburgh  is 
located,  shows  an  appalling  50  percent 
Increase  over  the  last  year  in  reinspec- 
tions  of  dwellings  to  abate  garbage,  ro- 
dents, and  other  nuisances. 

The  No.  1  environmental  health 
problem  in  Pittsburgh  is  reported  to  be 
slum  housing,  and  we  all  know  this  to 
be  the  habitat  of  the  rat. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deem  it  ur- 
gent to  adopt  H.R.  11000  to  provide  a 
comprehensive,  sophisticated  approach 
toward  eliminating  this  No.  1  pub- 
lic health  nuisance — who  Is  certainly  no 
laughing  matter — Brother  Rat. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RooNEY  of  New  York).  The  question  Is 
on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  176,  nays  207,  not  voting  49, 

as  follows:  . 

IRoUNo.  178]  I 

YEAS— 176 


AddBbbo 

Brown.  Calif. 

Delaney 

Albert 

Burhanan 

Donohue 

Anderson, 

Burke,  Mass. 

Dow 

Tenn. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Downing 

Annunzlo 

Bvrne,  Pa. 

Dulskl 

Ashley 

rahlll 

Dwyer 

Asplnall 

Carey 

Eckhardt 

Barrett 

Clark 

Edmondson 

Blrifiham 

Cohe'.an 

Edwards,  Calif 

Blatnlk 

Conte 

Edwards,  La. 

Boland 

Corman 

EUberg 

Boning 

Culver 

Esch 

Brademas 

Daddarlo 

Evans,  Colo. 

Bra.sro 

Daniels 

Fallon 

Brooks 

de  la  Garza 

Parbsteln 

Felghan 

Kyros 

Riegle 

Flno 

Landrum 

Rivers 

Flood 

Leggett 

Rodlno 

Foley 

McCarthy 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ford, 

McDade 

Ronan 

WiUlam  D. 

McFaU 

Rooney,  N.Y, 

Fraser 

Macben 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Frledel 

Madden 

Rosenthal 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Rostenkowskl 

Gallflanakis 

Matsunaga 

Roush 

Gallagher 

Meeds 

Roybal 

Garmatz 

Miller,  Calif. 

Ryan 

Gettys 

Mlnisb 

St  Germain 

Gialmo 

Mink 

St.  Onge 

Gibbons 

Monagan 

Schweiker 

Gilbert 

Moore 

Shipley 

Gonzalez 

Moorhead 

Slsk 

Green,  Oreg. 

Morgan 

Slack 

Green,  Pa. 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

Smith.  Iowa 

Griffiths 

Mosher 

Staggers 

Gude 

Moss 

Stephens 

Halpern 

Multer 

Stubblefleld 

Hamilton 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Sullivan 

Hanley 

Natcher 

Tenzer 

Hauna 

Nedzl 

Thompson,  N.J 

Hardy 

Nix 

Tunney 

Hathaway 

O'Hara,  m. 

Udall 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  O'Hara,  Mich. 

Ullman 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Olsen 

Van  Deerlln 

Helstoskl 

O-Nelll.  Mass. 

Vander  Jagt 

Hicks 

Ottlnger 

Vanlk 

Hollfleld 

Patman 

Vlgorlto 

Holland 

Patten 

Waldie 

Horton 

Perkins 

Walker 

Irwin 

Phiibln 

Whalen 

Jacobs 

Pickle 

Wldnall 

Joelson 

Pike 

WUlis 

Johnson,  Calif 

Poage 

Wilson, 

Jones.  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Charles  H. 

Karsten 

Randall 

Wolff 

Kastenmeier 

Rees 

Wydler 

Kazen 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Yates 

Kee 

Resnlck 

Young 

Kelly 

Reuss 

Zablockl 

Kupferman 

Rhodes,  Pa, 
NAYS— 207 

Abbltt 

Derwinskl 

Lloyd 

Abernethy 

Devlne 

Lukens 

Adair 

Dickinson 

McClory 

Anderson,  m. 

Dlngell 

McClure 

Andrews,  Ala, 

Dole 

McCulloch 

Andrews, 

Dowdy 

McDonald, 

N.  Dak. 

Duncan 

Mich. 

Ashbrook 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McEwen 

Ashmore 

Erlenborn 

MacGregor 

Baring 

Eshleman 

Mahon 

Bates 

Everett 

Marsh 

Battln 

Fascell 

Martin 

Belcher 

Flndley 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Bell 

Fisher 

May 

Bennett 

Flynt 

Mavne 

Berry 

Fountain 

MesklU 

Betts 

Prellnghuysen 

Michel 

Bevill 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Blester 

Fuqua 

Mills 

Blackburn*    - 

Gatblngs 

Mlnshall 

Blanton 

Goodllng 

Mlze 

Bolton 

Gross 

Montgomery 

Bow 

Grover 

Morse,  Mass. 

Bray 

Gubser 

Morton 

Brlnkley 

Gurney 

Myers 

Brock 

Hagan 

Nelsen 

Broomfleld 

Haley 

Nichols 

Brotzman 

Hall 

O'Konski 

Brown,  Mich. 

Halleck 

ONeal,  Ga. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hammer- 

Pelly 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

schmidt 

Pettis 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Plrnle 

Burke,  Fla. 

Harrison 

Poff 

Burleson 

Harsha 

Pollock 

Burton,  Utah 

Harvey 

Price.  Tex. 

Bush 

Hays 

Pryor 

Button 

Hubert 

Purcell 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Henderson 

Qule 

Cabell 

Herlong 

Quillen 

Casey 

Hosmer 

Railsback 

Chamberlain 

Hull 

Reld.  m. 

Clancy 

Hunt 

Reifel 

Clausen, 

Hutchinson 

Relnecke 

DonH. 

Ichord 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Clawson,  Del 

Jarman 

Roberts 

Cleveland 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Roblson 

Collier 

Jonas 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Colmer 

Jones,  Ala. 

Roth 

Conable 

Jones,  Mo. 

RoudebtiRh 

Corbett 

Keith 

Rumsfeld 

Cowger 

King.  N.Y. 

Ruppe 

Cramer 

Kleppe 

Satterfleld 

Cunningham 

Kornegay 

Schadeberg 

CurtU 

Kyi 

Scherle 

Davis.  Ga. 

Langen 

Schneebell 

Davis,  Wis. 

Latta 

Schwengel 

Dellenback 

Lennon 

Scott 

Denney 

Lipscomb 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Stratton 

Whalley 

Slkes 

Stuckey 

White 

Skubltz 

Taft 

Whltten 

Smith,  Calif. 

Talcott 

Wiggins 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Taylor 

WUllams,  Pa.  • 

Smith,  Okla. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Snyder 

Thompson,  6a 

Winn 

Springer 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Wright 

Stafford 

Tuck 

Wylle 

Stanton 

Waggonner 

Wyman 

Steed 

Wampler 

Zlon 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Watts 

Zwach 

Steiger.  Wis. 

NOT  VOTING— 49 

Adams 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Passman 

Arends 

Hawkins 

Pepper 

Ayres 

Howard 

Pool 

Boggs 

Hungate 

Puclnskl 

Carter 

Karth 

Rarlck 

Cederberg 

King,  Calif. 

Sandman 

Celler 

Klrwan 

Saylor 

Conyers 

Kluczynski 

Scheuer 

Dawson 

Kuykendall 

Teague,  Tex, 

Dent 

Laird 

Tlernan 

Dlggs 

Long,  La. 

Utt 

Dorn 

Long,  Md. 

Watkins 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

McMillan 

Watson 

Ford.  Gerald  R.  Macdonald, 

Whltener 

Gardner 

Mass. 

Williams,  Miss 

Goodell 

Mailllard 

Wyatt 

Gray 

Murphy,  m. 

So  the  resolution  was  rejected. 

The   Clerk   announced 

the   foUowln 

pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Kluczyngtl  for,  with  Mr.  Rarlck 
against. 

Mr.  Adams  for,  with  Mr.  Passman  against. 

Mr.  Conyers  for,  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Mis- 
sissippi against. 

Mr.  Pepper  for,  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louslana 
against. 

Mr.  Scheuer  for,  with  Mr.  Cederberg 
against. 

Mr.  King  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Wyatt 
against. 

Mr.  Dent  for,  with  Mr.  Carter^galnst. 

Mr.  Klrwan  for.  with  Mr.  Whltener  against. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  for.  with  Mr.  Wat- 
kins  against. 

Mr.  Tlernan  for,  with  Mr.  Watson  against, 

Mr.  Celler  for,  with  Mr.  Utt  against. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  for,  with  Mr.  Kuykendall 
against. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  for,  with 
Mr.  Dorn  against. 

Mr.  Karth  for,  with  Mr.  McMillan  against. 

Mr.  Howard  for.  with  Mr.  Pool  against. 

Mr.  Hawkins  for.  with  Mr.  Laird  against. 

Mr.  Dlggs  for,  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas 
against. 

Mr.  Gray  for,  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford 
against. 

Mr.  Boggs  for,  with  Mr.  Arends  against. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Gard- 
ner against. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  for,  with  Mr. 
Mailllard  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Geodell. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  CONTE  and  Mrs.  HECKLER  of 
Massachusetts  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  resolution  which  was  just 
defeated. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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population.  It  could  also  end  up  costinu 
more  than  the  bill  calls  for 

Promoters  identify  this  rat  crisis  ^es  a 
health  problem.  But  this  war  wouW  be 
directed  by  the  Secretar>-  of  Hoiisin?  and 
Urban  Development.  Would  we  be  start- 
ing yet  another  war  between  this  De- 
partment and  various  local  health  de- 
partments who  are  also  fighting  wars  on 
rats? 

When  I  was  a  boy,  wars  were  fouRht 
against  gophers,  rats,  and  coyotes  by 
placing  a  bounty  on  tails  brought  in  We 
did  not  make  a  lot  of  money,  but  we  car- 
ried on  the  wars  with  relentless  enthusi- 
asm, developing  all  sorts  of  ingenious 
traps  and,  incidentally,  keeping  out  of 
trouble. 

The  youth  of  many  of  our  cities  are 
bored  nearly  to  death  Some  are  responcW 
Ing  to  the  call  of  race  wars  and  riots  Let 
us  sound  the  alarm,  calling  on  respon- 
sible local  leaders  and  organizations  to 
mount  voluntary  campaigns  again.st  this 
growing  national  hazard.  Let  us  join 
forces  and  fight  rats,  not  each  other 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R  11000. 
the  Rat  Extermination  Act  of  1967,  is 
important.  It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that 
anyone  can  be  aea'n.«t  the  extermina- 
tion of  rats  What  can  be  said  in  favor 
of  rats?  They  have,  directly  and  in- 
directly, killed  more  human  beings  than 
have  been  killed  In  all  the  wars  since 
the  beginning  of  time.  Today,  in  New- 
York  City,  over  700  rat  bites  are  reported 
yearly.  The  rat  depends  on  us  for  his 
food  and  shelter  and,  therefore,  by  a 
concentrated  effort,  can  be  eradicated  at 
our  will. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  never 
made  the  concerted  effort  to  chance  the 
physical  surroundings  and  conditions 
which  encourage  persistent  rat  habita- 
tion and  increase  their  numbers  It  Is  in- 
deed an  unhappy  fact  that  Congress  has 
failed  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  erad- 
icate the  slums  in  our  country.  It  is  a 
tragedy  that  our  greatest  cities  have 
ghetto  areas  in  which  some  buildings. 
meant  to  be  homes  for  himian  beings. 
have  more  rats  living  in  them  than 
people. 

I  hope  that  H.R.  11000  will  be  adopted 
and  that  Congress  will  begin  to  appro- 
priate the  funds  needed  for  an  effective 
rat  control  program. 

However,  rats  are  only  one  of  the 
problems  of  our  cities'  slums.  Rats  and 
the  diseases  carried  by  them  are  inimical 
to  health,  but  can  one  say  they  are  any 
worse  than  the  other  evils  characteristic 
of  our  urban  slums.  Is  child  malnutri- 
tion a  lesser  evil?  Is  juvenile  delinquency 
of  lower  priority?  Is  the  solving  of  drug 
addiction  something  we  can  afford  to 
postpone?  Can  we  wait  until  later  to 
raise  substandard  housing  conditions  to* 
an  acceptable  level;  to  eliminate  wide- 
spread unemployment:  to  get  high  school 
dropouts  to  go  back  to  .school;  to  create 
adequate  recreation  facilities''  Are  we 
going  to  wait  until  riots  flare  up  in  each 
of  our  cities?  Until  the  urban  ghettos 
declare  war  on  the  rest  of  the  country? 
It  seems  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  90th 
Congress  to  indeed  wait:  to  wait  until 
our  commitment  in  Southeast  Asia  has 
ended  and  then  to  wait  some  more  Mr  , 
Speaker.  I  think  the  90th  Congress  has 
a  mandate  to  act  now.  A  mandate  com- 


ing from  the  elections  of  1964  and  again 
1966  Tlie  summer  riots  are  only  proof 
oi  the  ui'gency  of  this  mandate. 

Although  the  rat  extermination  bill 
will  only  be  really  adequate  if  it  is  en- 
acted in  conjunction  with  a  massive  leg- 
islative attack  aimed  at  eliminating  the 
slijnis.  Its  purpo.ses  are  nonetheless  in  the 
interest  of  all  Americans  to  whom  rats 
are  a  recurrent  problem.  The  rat  is  not 
just  a  symbol  of  poverty.  It  is  one  of  the 
cruelest  manifestations  of  the  urban 
slum.  For  the  mother  who  has  to  leave 
her  young  children  alone  in  her  house, 
the  rat  is  a  danger  that  the  mother 
thinks  about  In  dread  For  the  family  on 
welfare,  the  food  which  the  rat  seems  to 
so  readily  devour  cuts  deeply  into  their 
small  allowance.  For  the  14.000  people 
who  were  bitten  by  rats  last  year,  the  rat 
is  a  cause  of  great  pain.  For  over  5.000 
people  who  were  inflicted  with  plague, 
typhus,  leptospirosis.  and  other  rat- 
a.ssociated  diseases,  the  rat  has  caused 
incomparable  hardships.  F'or  the  Nation 
that  suffers  over  a  billion  dollars  worth 
of  damages  in  a  year  directly  because  of 
rats,  they  are  a  great  economic  loss. 

The  fact,  Mr  Speaker,  is  that  we  have 
the  technical  ability  to  control  rats.  We 
know  how  to  e.\term;nate  rats  and  how 
to  strike  at  the  roots  of  their  environ- 
ment Plans  have  tieen  prepared  for  na- 
tionwide rat  cmtrol  programs,  and  vari- 
ous local  communities  have  started  to 
treat  rat  control  as  a  serious  problem 
The  emphasis  on  any  rat  control  pro- 
gram should  be  at  the  community  level, 
but  the  communities  must  be  aided  bv 
the  larger  financial  re.sources  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Where  ommunlty  pm^rams  have 
Erone  intD  operation  they  have  done  a 
great  deal  to  control  rats.  VISTA  volun- 
teer.s  have  takers  an  active  part  in  mobi- 
lizing the  cnmmunity  in  the  war  anainst 
rats,  putting  out  poi-son  and  ti-aps  for  the 
rats,  teach:n,g  families  .sanitar>-  sarbago 
disposal  methods,  and  encouraging  more 
sanitary  neighborhood  conditions.  In 
New  York  City,  the  health  department 
haj  carried  on  a  rat  extermination  pro- 
gram in  Harlem,  and  other  areas  of  the 
city. 

In  Detroit  an  exten.sive  effort  to  ex- 
terminate rats  has  had  encouraiiing  re- 
sults The  four-point  prournm  to  stai-ve 
the  rat,  demolish  his  home,  protect  build- 
ings from  rat  infestation,  and  kill  the 
rat,  involved  improved  garbage  collection, 
home  imp'-ovemerits.  various  means  of 
rat  extermination,  and  citizen  participa- 
tion. A.s  a  result  the  Incidence  of  ratbltes 
has  decrf  ased  to  under  20  reported  cases 
per  year 

It  IS  a  sad  commentary  that  .so  few 
communities  havr»  even  started  to  use  the 
program  that  Detroit  employed.  In  many 
c immunities  the  problem  of  rats  has 
worsened  Not  only  have  cMcs  'acked  the 
will  ro  help  their  ghetto  neighborhoods 
solve  the  problem  of  rats;  they  lack  the 
money  to  launch  a  really  effective  cam- 
paign The  Detroit  campaign  which  re- 
lied basically  on  community  education 
programs  co.«t  money:  other  pro'^rams 
will  also  call  for  increased  expenditure."^ 

The  President's  Inter-Agency  Task 
Force  report  on  rat  control  estimated 
that  an  adequate  nationwide  program 
would  require  Federal  grants  of  $125  mil- 
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lion  annually.  It  has  also  been  estimated 
that  the  total  cost  of  a  nationwide  pro- 
gram to  exterminate  rats  would  reach 
one  and  a  half  billion  dollars.  Only  the 
Federal  Government  has  the  resources  to 
fill  such  ail  order.  The  funds  that  are 
called  for  in  H.R.  IIOOO  are  only  $40  mil- 
lion over  a  2-year  period.  This  is  clearly 
not  enough  to  establish  effective  rat  con- 
trol programs  throughout  this  country 
Let  us  hope  it  is  enough  to  make  for  an 
effective  start. 

The  Rat  Extermination  Act  of  1967 
does  have  several  significant  provisions. 
It  will  finance  and  coordinate  various 
community  programs  and  help  to  initi- 
ate programs  where  there  are  now  none 
First,  the  Federal  assistance  is  given  di- 
rectly to  communities  for  local  rat  con- 
trol and  extermination  programs  to 
allow  for  a  variety  of  methods  especially 
suited  to  the  needs  and  circumstances  of 
each  area.  The  communities  which  are 
most  plagued  with  rats  are  those  whlcii 
are  least  able  to  pay  for  private  extermi- 
nators or  even  for  the  metal  trash  cans 
which  are  basic  to  any  eradication  pro- 
gram. By  giving  matching  grants  on  a 
two  for  one  basis,  it  is  hoped  that  local 
governments  will  be  induced  to  allocate 
more  of  their  resources  to  the  commu- 
nity rat  control  programs.  Furthermore, 
the  program  Includes  "the  elimination  or 
modification  of  physical  surroundings 
and  conditions — including  rat  harbor- 
ages and  food  supplies — which  encourage 
or  tend  to  encourage  persistant  rat  habi- 
tation and  lncrea.ses  in  their  numbers; 
and  any  other  actions  which  will  reduce 
or  eliminate,  on  more  than  a  temporary 
basis  disease,  injury,  and  property  dam- 
age cau.sed  by  rats."  It  has  too  often  been 
the  ca.sc  that  the  conditions  which  fos- 
tered the  growth  of  the  rat  population 
in  the  area  continue  after  the  rats  have 
been  eradicated,  and  a  new  population 
quickly  moves  In  to  fill  the  ecological 
niche  which  has  been  created  by  ex- 
termination. 

This  bill  does  recognize  that  the  prob- 
lem of  rat  control  is  related  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  urban  slums.  It  has  a  citi- 
zen education  component  which  will 
train  people  in  the  community  on  basic 
standards  of  health  and  see  that  sanitary 
and  healthful  conditions  are  maintained 
after  the  rats  are  eradicated. 

If  the  concern  about  riots  expressed 
on  the  floor  yesterday  was  genuine,  then 
the  House  will  approve  this  bill.  However, 
it  Is  not  enough  if  the  root  causes  of 
urban  unre.st  are  to  be  attacked. 

Instead  of  the  legislation  now  before 
us.  we  should  be  con.sldering  an  adequate 
urban  redevelopment  bill  attacking  the 
slums  on  many  fronts.  If  we  use  our 
resources  to  .solve  the  problems  of  our 
slums,  we  will  have  solved  a  lot  of  re- 
lated problems. 

But  becau.se  rat  control,  when  we  are 
unwilling  to  allocate  the  resources  to 
solve  the  general  problem  of  urban  de- 
cay, does  exist  as  a  problem,  and  a  very 
important  one  to  many  urban  dwellers, 
I  urge  support  for  the  rule  and  H.R. 
11000. 

Mr  MOORHEAD  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Rat  Extermination  Act 
of  1967  because  I  think  that  it  is  urgent 
that  national  attention  be  called  and  na- 
tional  impetus  given  to  a  program  to 
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eliminate  one  of  the  main  threats  to  dis- 
ease and  instigators  of  damage  to  prop- 
erty—the rat. 

Since  the  rat  is  bred  where  there  is 
poor  housing  and  sanitation,  in  areas  of 
urban  and  rural  poverty,  it  is  logical  for 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  which  has  the  prime  re- 
sponsibility for  improving  the  physical 
environment  of  our  towns  and  cities,  to 
work  with  the  local  governments  in 
establishing  a  coordinated  attack  to 
combat  the  nasty  and  dangerous  rodent. 
It  is  not  intended  that  the  Federal 
Government  get  involved  in  the  full-time 
rat  extermination  business;  therefore,  it 
is  proposed  that  the  Government  cover 
the  first  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  3-year 
local  programs  to  provide  communities 
with  an  initial  boost. 

It  is  also  recognized  that  nothing  will 
be  gained  by  giving  money  to  communi- 
ties carte  blanche.  They  are  required  to 
submit  plans,  tailored  to  meet  their  own 
particular  needs  and  requirements  in 
such  areas  as  building  and  sanitation 
codes;  adequate  garbage  and  refuse  col- 
lection; maintenance  of  public  activities 
and  services;  extermination;  community 
education  and  organization;  and  a  sys- 
tem of  evaluation,  indicating  their  own 
intention  to  follow  through. 

In  Pittsburgh  this  year  so  far,  there 
have  been  over  1.200  complaints  con- 
cerning rats.  And  not  all  of  these 
stemmed  from  rat  bites,  for  rats  do  not 
have  to  bite  to  be  harmful  or  transmit 
disease — they  also  contaminate  food.  The 
annual  report  of  the  Allegheny  County 
Health  Department,  where  Pittsburgh  is 
located,  shows  an  appalling  50  percent 
increase  over  the  last  year  in  reinspec- 
tions  of  dwellings  to  abate  garbage,  ro- 
dents, and  other  nuisances. 

The  No.  1  environmental  health 
problem  in  Pittsburgh  is  reported  to  be 
slum  housing,  and  we  all  know  this  to 
be  the  habitat  of  the  rat. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deem  it  ur- 
gent to  adopt  H.R.  11000  to  provide  a 
comprehensive,  sophisticated  approach 
toward  eliminating  this  No.  1  pub- 
lic health  nuisance — who  Is  certainly  no 
laughing  matter — Brother  Rat. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RooNEY  of  New  York).  The  question  Is 
on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  176,  nays  207,  not  voting  49, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  178] 

■STEAS— 176 


AddHbbo 

Brown.  Calif. 

Delaney 

Albert 

Biirhanan 

Donohue 

Anderson. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Dow 

Tenn. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Downliig 

Annunzlo 

Bvrne.  Pa. 

Dulskl 

Ashley 

CahlU 

Dwyer 

Asplnall 

Carey 

Eckhardt 

Barrett 

Clark 

Eklmondson 

Bingham 

rohelan 

Edwards.  Cal 

Blatnlk 

Conte 

Edwards.  La. 

Boland 

Corman 

Ellberg 

BoUlng 

Culver 

Esch 

Brademas 

Daddarlo 

Evans,  Colo. 

Brasco 

Daniels 

Fallon 

Brooks 

de  la  Oarza 

Farbsteln 

Felghan 

Pino 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford, 

WUUam  D. 
Fraser 
Prledel 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallflanalcls 
Gallagher 
Oarmatz 
Gettys 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gude 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hardy 
Hathaway 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Hollfleld 
Holland 
Horton 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Karsten 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Kelly 
Kupferman 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Adair 

Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dale. 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Baring 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bevin 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Casey 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
C!ausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Denney 


Kyros 

Landrum 

Leggett 

McCarthy 

McDade 

McFaU 

Machen 

Madden 

Mathias,  Md. 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Miller,  Calif. 

Minish 

Mink 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Hara.  ni. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Price,  ni. 

Randall 

Rees 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Resnick 

Reiiss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

NAYS— 207 

Derwlnski 
I>evlne 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Dole 
Dowdy 
Duncan 
Edwards,  Ala, 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Everett 
Fascell 
Plndley 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Fountain 
Frellngbuysen 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fuqua 
Gathlngs 
Goodllng 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gurney 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hays 
Hubert 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Keith 
King,  N.Y. 
Kleppe 
Komegay 
Kyi 

Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 


Riegle 

Rivers 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo, 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Schwelker 

Shipley 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J, 

Tunney 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldie 

Walker 

Whalen 

Wldnall 

WUlis 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 


Lloyd 

Lukens 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
MacGregor 
Mahon 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathias,  Calif. 
May 

Mavne  ., 

Mesklll 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 

Montgomery 
Morse.  Mass. 
Morton 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Konskl 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
Pelly 
Pettis 
Plrnle 
Poff 
Pollock 
Price.  Tex. 
Pryor 
Purcell 
Qule 
QulUen 
Railsback 
Reid,  ni. 
Relfel 
Relnecke 
Rhodes.  Ariz. 
Roberts 
Roblson 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Roth 

Roudebush 
Rumsfeld 
Ruppe 
Satterfleld 
Schadeberg 
Scherle 
Schneebell 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Selden 


Shrlver 
Slkes 
Skubltz 
Smith,  Calif. 
Smith,  N.Y. 
Smith,  Okla. 
Snyder 
Springer 
Stafford 
Stanton 
Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 


Stratton 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watts 


Whalley 

White 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wright 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zlon 

Zwacb 


NOT  VOTING — 49 


Adams 

Arends 

Ayres 

Boggs 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Conyers 

Dawson 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dorn 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Gardner 

Goodell 

Gray 


Hansen,  Wash. 

Hawkins 

Howard 

Hungate 

Karth 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynekl 

Kuykendall 

Laird 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MallUard 
Murphy,  HI. 


Passman 

Pepper 

Pool 

Puclnskl 

Rarlck 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tlernan 

Utt 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whltener 

Williams,  Miss. 

Wyatt 


So  the  resolution  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  for,  with  Mr.  Rarlck 
against. 

Mr.  Adams  for,  with  Mr.  Passman  against. 

Mr.  Conyers  for,  with  Mr.  WllUams  of  Mis- 
sissippi against. 

Mr.  Pepper  for,  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louslana 
against. 

Mr.  Scheuer  for,  with  Mr.  Cederberg 
against. 

Mr.  King  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Wyatt 
against. 

Mr.  Dent  for,  with  Mr.  Carter  against. 

Mr.  Klrwan  for.  with  Mr.  Whltener  against. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  for.  with  Mr.  Wat- 
kins  against. 

Mr,  Tlernan  for.  with  Mr.  Watson  against. 

Mr.  Celler  for.  with  Mr.  Dtt  against. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  for,  with  Mr.  Kuykendall 
against. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  for,  with 
Mr.  Dorn  against. 

Mr.  Karth  for.  with  Mr.  McMillan  against. 

Mr.  Howard  for,  with  Mr.  Pool  against. 

Mr.  Hawkins  for,  with  Mr.  Laird  against. 

Mr.  Diggs  for,  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas 
against. 

Mr.  Gray  for.  with  Mr.  Gerald  R,  Ford 
against. 

Mr.  Boggs  for,  with  Mr.  Arends  against. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr,  Gard- 
ner against. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  for,  with  Mr, 
MallUard  against. 

Until  further  notice :  ^ 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr  Long  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  CONTE  and  Mrs.  HECKLER  of 
Massachusetts  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  armounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  resolution  which  was  just 

defeated.         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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SHOCK  AND  CHAGRIN  AT  THE 
VOTE  ON  HOUSE  RESOLUTION 
749  PROVIDING  FOR  CONSID- 
ERATION OP  THE  RAT  EXTER- 
MINATION ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  shocked  and  chagrined  at  the  vote 
Just  now.  I  say  this  to  those  who  voted 
"aye"  overwhelmingly  on  the  antiriot 
bill  yesterday,  that  seldom  can  one  find 
such  inconsi.=;tency  in  such  a  short  peri- 
od of  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  asserted  yesterday 
Federal  supremacy  on  a  local  problem  to 
suppress  violent  dissent,  but  today  we 
vote  to  invite  violent  dissent 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  seen  rat-infested 
areas  and  buildings  in  the  slums  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  Adjoining  the  con- 
gressional district  which  it  is  my  honor 
to  represent,  is  the  congressional  dis- 
trict represented  by  Afiam  Ci  .\yton  Pow- 
ell. One  might  say  that  I  am  serving 
as  the  Interim  voluntary  Congressman 
for  that  area 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  seen  some  of  the 
conditions  which  exi.st  there 

If  you  were  a  hard-working  father 
coming  home  from  work  to  find  one  of 
your  children  bitten  by  a  rat.  you  might 
very  well  start  a  small  riot  yourself, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ashamed  of  the 
vote  today  on  this  question. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
BALANCE  OF  THIS  WEEK  AND 
FOR  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr,  RHODES  of  Arizona,  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker. 
1  take  this  time  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  as  to  the  program  for 
the  balance  of  this  week  and  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Arizona 
yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Olkahoma. 

Mr,  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  Inquiry  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona,  there  is  no  further 
legislative  business  for  this  week,  and  we 
shall  ask  to  go  over  until  Monday  next 
upon  the  announcement  of  the  program 
for  next  week. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Monday  is  District  day,  but  there  are 
no  District  bills. 

Tuesday  is  the  public  works  appropria- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week.  HJl,  8630.  to  extend  the  authority 
for  exemptions  from  the  antitrust  laws 
to  assist  in  safeguarding  the  balance-of- 


payments  position  of  the  United  States, 
under  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  de- 
bate, and 

H.R.  9547,  the  Inter-Amencan  Devel- 
opment Bank  Act  Amendments  of  1967, 
under  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
debate 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  announcement  is 
made  subject  to  the  usual  reservation 
that  conference  reports  may  be  brought 
up  at  any  time,  and  that  any  further 
program  may  be  announced  later, 

Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  yield '^ 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CONTE  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  to 
the  majority  leader  that  I  hope  we  can 
schedule  the  legislative  business  on 
Wednesday  so  that  we  can  all  get  out  to 
the  ball  park  for  our  annual  game,  com- 
mencing at  6: 15 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mas.sachusetts  fMr. 
Conte!  that  we  are  taking  care  of  that. 
If  the  gentleman  will  read  the  program 
for  next  week  carefully,  I  believe  he  will 
find  that  that  has  been  taken  care  of. 

Mr  CONTE  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
that  reassurance. 


ADJOURNMENT   TO   MONDAY, 
JULY  24,   1967 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 
DISPENSED  WITH  ON  WEDNESDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
Rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Monday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  SO-CALLED  ANTIRIOT  BILL 

Mr.  HICKS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HICKS  Mr,  Speaker,  along  with 
the  other  Members  of  the  House,  I  had 
a  ver>'  deep  interest  in  the  legislation 
which  we  acted  upon  yesterday,  the  so- 
called  antiriot  bill.  Along  with  the  other 
Members,  I  had  tjeen  exposed  to  many 
arguments  pro  and  con.  I  had  some  rath- 
er nxild  reservations  about  that  bill  when 
I  came  over  here  yesterday  noon,  and  so  I 
stayed  on  the  floor  during  the  entire 
course  of  the  debate  In  order  to  gain  fur- 
ther insight  and  information  through 
the  presentations  made  by  my  colleagues 


The  result  was  that,  by  the  time  the 
discussions  ended,  I  was  convinced  that 
the  bill  was  and  is  capable  of  working 
considerable  mischief  in  the  labor  field. 
I  even  began  to  suspect  that  this  was 
among  the  intentions  of  that  legislation. 

What  really  convinced  me,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, was  the  opposition  to  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  HonFiELDl.  There  was  much 
reassurance,  you  will  recall,  that  the  bUl 
would  have  no  adverse  effects  on  labor 
organizing  activities.  In  fact  the  com- 
mittee reports  says: 

The  bill,  as  amended,  will  not  prohibit  le- 
gitinidt?  acUvliies  by  groups  or  individualj 
who  travel  In  Interstate  commerre  or  use  lt« 
facilities  to  plan  and  participate  in  public 
assemblies  or  other  lawful  public  demonstra- 
tions. Obviously,  nothing  in  the  bill  clr- 
ciunscribes  or  hinders  the  objectives  of  or- 
ganized labor  In  a  bona  fide  labor  dispute  In 
urging  strikes. 

So  Mr.  HoLiFiELD.  in  effect  said.  "AU 
right,  then,  let  us  say  in  the  bill  what  it 
says  in  the  committee  report."  And  he 
offered  an  amendment  so  stating. 

This  amendment  was  accepted  at  once 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  WillisI,  floor  manager 
of  the  bill.  He  had  no  quarrel  with  it.  But 
others  did  have  many  quarrels  with  it. 

The  rejection  of  this  amendment  by 
the  antilabor  conservative  coalition  con- 
vinced me  that  the  bill  would  indeed  be 
inimical  to  the  legitimate  interests  of  or- 
ganized labor. 

Responsible  labor  people  detest  vio- 
lence as  much  as  responsible  people 
everywhere.  But  it  is  a  union's  business 
to  make  every  reasonable  effort  to  better 
the  lot  of  its  members  and  to  correct  In- 
equities. One  method  of  doing  so  is  the 
picket  line.  As  we  all  know,  violence 
sometimes  occurs  when  there  are  ex- 
treme antiunion  feelings  which  a  picket 
line  can  generate.  Clearly,  the  legislation 
could  apply  to  union  organizers  who  cross 
State  lines  to  advocate  obtaining  labors 
legitimate  objections  through  lawful 
strikes  and  attendant  picket  lines. 

My  reservations  were  not  limited  to 
the  adverse  effects  on  labor.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  the  course  of  yesterday's  discussions 
I  became  convinced  that  the  entire  bill 
was  unnecessary  and  dangerous. 

It  was  and  is  aimed  at  such  people  as 
Stokely  Carmichael  and  other  Negro 
militants,  and  I  see  no  good  reason  to 
play  Into  their  hands  and  make  them 
Federal  martyrs. 

There  presently  exists  in  every  State 
in  this  Union  statutes  which  make  incit- 
ing to  riot  a  crime.  Mr.  Stokely  Car- 
michael and  his  ilk  are  amenable  to 
pro.secution  and  punishment  under  those 
State  laws. 

Beyond  that.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  2  re- 
warding years  of  waging  productive  leg- 
islative warfare  against  the  causes  of  dis- 
content and  consequent  disturbance.  I 
found  It  dismaying  to  see  this  body  ex- 
pending its  energies  flailing  away  at  ef- 
fects. That  was  what  the  bill  proposed 
to  do:  To  try  to  do  away  with  the  results 
of  many  generations  of  neglect  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans;  it  did  not  even  pre- 
tend to  try  to  do  away  with  that  neglect 
itself,  and  thus  perhaps  take  one  more 
step  toward  eliminating  riots, 

I  abhor  violence  and  disobedience  of 
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tbe*law  and  the  very  thought  of  fellow 
Americans  descending  to  mob  level.  I 
abhor  people  who  encourage  these  acts. 

And  I  also  abhor  the  conditions  that 
cause  these  efifects,  and  have  supported 
and  win  support  legislation  which  gets 
at  those  causes.  The  antiriot  bill  does  not 
meet  that  criterion,  in  my  opinion. 

The  legislation  was  predicated  on  an 
assumption  that  "outside  agitators"  fo- 
ment upheaval.  No  doubt  they  do  In  some 
cases.  But  It  Is  interesting  to  note  a 
recent  article  by  columnist  Marquis 
Childs  In  which  he  reported  the  results 
of  a  study  made  at  Brandels  University 
on  the  source  of  violence  as  sampled 
in  six  northern  cities,  three  of  which 
have  suffered  riots  and  three  of  which 
have  not.  Mr,  Childs  said: 

The  report,  based  on  careful  polling  tech- 
niques, shows  that  riots  grow  out  of  deep. 
long-harbored  discontents  In  the  ghetto. 
There  Is  an  interaction  of  two  factors,  the 
"grievance  level"  and  the  Inflammatory  na- 
ture of  the  incident  precipitating  the  Initial 
outbreak.  Where  the  "grievance  level"  iB 
high  over  lack  of  jobs,  miserable  housing,  or 
the  conviction  of  police  brutality,  a  small  in- 
cident will  trigger  a  riot. 

On  "outsiders"  as  a  cause  of  riots  Negroes 
and  whites  differ  more  sharply  than  on  any 
of  the  factors  contributing  to  the  violence 
of  this  long,  hot  summer,  A  large  percentage 
of  whites  see  as  the  only  factor  "outsiders 
coming  Into  a  city  alid  stirring  up  trouble." 
The  vast  majority  of  Negroes  reject  this  aa 
a  major  cause.  In  one  city  ...  56  percent 
of  the  whites  gave  "outsiders"  as  the  cause 
and  only  7  percent  of  the  Negroes, 

This  Indicates  to  me  that  we  are  no 
less  prone  to  fool  ourselves,  to  believe 
what  our  preconceptions  lead  us  to  de- 
sire to  believe,  than  we  ever  were.  Peo- 
ple who  can  convince  themselves  that 
"outsiders"  are  doing  all  the  dirty  work, 
do  not  need  then  to  bestir  themselves  and 
take  action — action  which  demands 
thought  and  hard  work  and  even  makes 
some  demands  on  their  wallets — to  elimi- 
nate the  conditions  which  breed  riots. 

Some  of  the  people  In  this  very  body 
who  pushed  strongly  for  the  legislation 
which  was  passed  yesterday  are  the  same 
people  who  have  fought  and  continue  to 
fight  against  the  programs  which  would 
eliminate  most  of  the  need  for  control 
of  riots  of  the  kind  we  have  been  experi- 
encing of  late  because  there  would  be 
few  riots.  And  I  emphasize  again  that 
to  my  mind  this  was  not  riot  control  leg- 
islation. I  submit  that  it  was  more  in  the 
nature  of  a  sop  to  435  constituencies  that 
are  understandably  disturbed  over  riot- 
ing in  the  United  States.  But  a  sop  Is  not 
an  answer,  and  in  fact  is  more  likely  to 
become  part  of  the  problem  itself, 

"Inciting  to  riot"  Is  a  criminal  offense 
everywhere  In  this  country,  under  State 
statutes  and  municipal  ordinances.  If 
these  are  not  adequate  to  curb  rioting 
and  punish  offenders  Eigalnst  the  pub- 
lic peace,  then  It  Is  the  States  and  mu- 
nicipalities that  should  be  taking  action 
to  strengthen  their  own  Instruments  of 
control.  It  certainly  Is  not  necessary  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  enter  the 
picture  at  this  time.  Indeed,  had  there 
been  any  request  for  such  Intrusion  from 
ofiBclals  of  States  or  municipalities?  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  there  had  not 
been. 

To  return  In  conclusion  to  the  prospect 


of  the  provisions  of  that  bill  being  used 
against  labor,  I  am  not  convinced  that  it 
would  be  applied  in  1967  for  I  have  con- 
siderable faith  in  our  Judicial  system. 
But  we  do  do  not  legl^te  merely  for 
1967,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  merely  for  1968 
nor  merely  for  next  several  years.  And 
I  do  not  have  that  much  confidence  in 
the  status  quo  as  regards  interpretation 
of  today's  laws  in  terms  of  conditions  of 
the  future  especially  in  the  light  of  the 
rejection  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the    gentleman    from    California    [Mr. 

HOLlFIELDl. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  legis- 
lation enacted  yesterday,  the  so-called 
antiriot  bill,  is  unnecessary  in  Its  con- 
cept and  dangerous  in  its  Implications, 
and  should  have  been  rejected. 


TRAFFIC  AND  MOTOR  VEHICLE 
SAFETY 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966  was  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  August  of  last  year, 
I  expressed  my  support  for  the  legislation 
but  with  numerous  reservations.  My  con- 
gressional district,  as  I  pointed  out  in 
debate  at  that  time,  is  vitally  dependent 
upon  the  automobile  industry.  Many  of 
my  constitutents,  both  workers  and  exec- 
utives, had  written  me  last  year  express- 
ing the  fear  that  the  industry  would  be 
harassed  by  unreasonable  regulations 
and  that  the  mass  production  of  auto- 
biles  and  parts  would  be  slowed  down,  if 
not  brought  to  a  complete  halt,  as  a  re- 
sult thereof. 

As  I  sat  up  the  other  night  reading 
the  recommended  flndlrvgs  and  the  re- 
port of  the  presiding  offlcer,  Mr.  Russell 
A.  Potter,  hearing  examiner  for  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board,  all 
of  our  debate  csune  back  to  mind.  When 
we  were  considering  this  legislation,  one 
of  the  things  that  concerned  me  most  was 
the  necessity  for  turning  over  vast  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  the  admlnlstra- 
tgr  of  the  program.  I  said  at  that  time: 

I  believe  some  of  this  concern  from  those 
In  the  auto  Industry  comes  about  because 
of  the  very  vast  discretion  that  Is  turned 
over  to  the  Secretary  In  tills  particular  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  something  that  I 
cannot  think  of  any  way  to  get  around.  We 
must  empower  him  with  the  authority  to 
get  out  these  particular  standards.  Whether 
the  Secretary  truly  understands  when  we 
talk  of  the  model  year — whether  he  truly 
understands  when  we  talk  of  the  leadtlme 
necessary  In  new  model  production  and  com- 
prehends these  things  are  tremendously  im- 
portant, not  only  to  the  automobile  indus- 
try but  to  all  our  country.  What  the  Sec- 
retary does  and  what  he  says  In  these  regu- 
lations win  affect  directly  the  lives  and  the 
earnings  of  one  out  of  every  seven  Americans 
m  the  60  States  of  America. 

In  my  district,  I  am  sure  that  not  only 
one  out  of  seven  but  the  majority  of  the 
people  are  either  directly  or  indirectly  de- 
pendent upon  the  auto  industry.  So  It  Is 
very  vital  to  them. 


But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  to  the 
chairman  that  this  House  in  supporting  this 
legislation  has  to  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
no  matter  whom  we  have  in  the  position  of 
Secretary,  I  believe  we  must  assume  that  this 
person  is  going  to  act  reasonably  and  that 
he  Is  going  to  act  wisely, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  report  to 
my  constituents  that  if  the  recormnen- 
dations  of  the  initial  vehicle  safety 
standard  201  by  Hearing  Examiner  Rus- 
sell A.  Potter  is  an  example,  and  I  think 
it  is,  we  can  feel  that  the  Administrator 
Is  indeed  going  to  act  "reasonably"  and 
"wisely."  Safety  standard  201  dealt  with 
the  safety  production  to  be  afforded  by 
1968  automobile  interiors.  Four  basic 
questions  were  presented  for  decision  by 
the  hearing  examiner.  They  were  as 
follows : 

1,  Is  Standard  201  stated  In  clear  and 
objective  terms; 

2,  Is  Standard  201  limited  to  performance 
requirements,  and  are  these  practicable; 

3,  Does  Standard  201  meet  the  need  for 
"motor  vehicle  safety"  as  that  term  is  defined 
In  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966  (80  Stat,  718) ;  and 

4,  Is  It  reasonable  to  require  all  passenger 
cars  to  be  produced  so  as  to  comply  with 
Standard  201  by  January  1,  1968, 

The  full  report  of  Hearing  Examiner 
Russell  A,  Potter  in  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions is  more  than  50  pages  In  length. 
So  that  all  Members  will  be  apprised, 
however,  I  am  Inserting  his  actual  find- 
ings in  response  to  these  questions  im-  , 
mediately  following  my  remarks. 

I  was  particularly  Interested  In  the 
answer  to  question  No,  4  whether  It  was 
"reasonable  to  require  all  passenger  cars 
to  be  produced  so  as  to  comply  with 
standard  201  by  January  1,  1968." 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion went  right  to  the  heart  of  my  fears 
concerning  the  administration  of  this 
legislation  for  it  concerned  the  leadtlme 
necessary  in  new  model  production  In  the 
automobile  Industry,  as  well  as  among 
the  industry  suppliers.  While  reading  the 
report  of  the  hearing,  I  was  impressed 
with  the  abundant  testimony  of  Industry 
witnesses  that  compliance  with  standard 
201  could  not  possibly  take  place  In  11 
short  months. 

One  industry  witness  for  a  domestic 
manufacturer  pointed  out  that  this  one 
standard  alone  necessitated  a  complete 
redesign  of  substantial  portions  of  the 
Interior  of  that  particular  1968  model, 
and  more  than  4,800  different  parts  and 
assemblies  would  therefore,  have  to  be 
redesigned.  Even  after  the  specific  Intent 
of  standard  201  was  made  clear,  Indus- 
try witnesses  testified  it  would  take  not 
months  but  several  years  to  accomplish 
these  changes.  Furthermore,  witnesses 
made  clear  these  changes  were  not  such 
as  could  be  accomplished  while  produc- 
tion was  In  progress  but  would  have 
necessitated  a  complete  shutdown  of 
production,  similar  to  that  during  the 
model  changeover, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  was  pleased  to  read  the 
report  and  findings  of  Hearing  Exami- 
ner Russell  A.  Potter  concerning  stand- 
ard 201  because  I  believe  his  findings 
demonstrated  the  "wisdom"  and  "rea- 
sonableness" necessary  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  program.  These  qualities  are 
essential  if  our  goal  of  saving  lives  by 
manufacturing  safer  vehicles  Is  to  be 
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accomplished,  and  at  the  same  time  mass 
production  of  automobiles  is  to  continue 
without  Interruption. 

The  complete  findings  of  the  hearing 
examiner  with  regard  to  standard  201 
are  set  forth  below : 

VI     PiMDIMC 

On  the  basis  ^f  the  entire  record,  it  is 
found : 

1  Standard  201  in  the  following  particu- 
lars \e  not  stated  in  clear  and  obje-:'lve 
terms; 

1.  The  definition  of  the  t*rm8  "liead  im- 
pact area,  "  Itnee  and  leg  impact  area."  and 
"pelvic  Impact  area"  are  vague,  Inexact,  and 
unworkable  for  automotive  design  purposes; 

2  The  anthropcmetrtc  data  In  Public 
Health  Service  Publication  No.  1000.  Series 
11,  No.  8.  Is  too  Incomplete  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  a  precise  three-dimensional  standard  to 
delineate  impact  areaa  and  to  measure  com- 
pliance of  interiors  of  automobiles  with  the 
requirements  of  the  regulations; 

3  Three-d:meniional  manikins  and  crash 
diunmlcs  do  not  articulate  as  human  beings; 
they  are  relatively  inflexible  as  compared  to 
human  beings:  they  cannot  be  manipulated 
and  maneuvered  within  the  interior  of  an 
automobile  in  precisely  the  same  manner  by 
dlilerent  operators,  or  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  by  the  same  operator  at  different 
times:  for  these  reasons  repeatable  results 
In  delineating  impact  areas,  and  measuring 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
regulations  cannot  be  expected  from  their 
use: 

4.  Three-dimensional  manikins  and  crash 
dummies  are  not  acceptable  as  standards 
since  they  cannot  be  used  for  the  InlMal  de- 
sign of  the  Interior  of  an  automobile; 

6.  A  graphic,  one-  or  two-dimensional. 
standard  Is  required  for  the  layout  of  im- 
pact areas:  and  for  determination  of  compli- 
ance with  regulatory  requirements. 

6.  Use  of  the  term  "  'H'  point"  In  section 
3&6.3  of  the  regulations  Is  Inappropriate  and 
misleading  for  the  reason  that  It  has  refer- 
ence to  a  specific  manikin,  the  "H"  point  of 
which,  when  the  manikin  la  placed  In  an 
automobile,  cannot  be  exp>ected  to  coincide 
with  the  design  "H"  point; 

7.  It  Is  possible  to  devise  a  graphic  sys- 
tem, acceptable  to  petitioners,  for  the  layout 
of  Impact  areas: 

8.  The  term  "protrusions"  as  used  In 
Standard  201  is  not  defined,  and  Its  meaning 
la  not  clear,  for  no  method  is  prescribed  for 
maamulng  protrusions;  and 

9.  The  following  words  and  phrases  'most 
adverse  normal  position."  "direction  of  Im- 
pact." "anticipated  direction  of  contact," 
"largest  manikin  that  can  be  accommodated 
In  the  space  available,"  "substantially  verti- 
cal," and   "bezels"  are  ambiguous. 

n.  Standard  201  In  the  following  particu- 
lars U  not  limited  to  performance  standards 
and  standards  which  are  practicable: 

1.  Sections  S3  3  ibi  and  ic)  of  Standard 
301  when  applied  to  parts  and  components 
which  are  shielded  or  recessed  are  design 
criteria  which  do  not  serve  a  useful  safety 
purpose: 

2.  Section  S3  3(a»  (3)  when  applied  to  win- 
dow regulator  handles,  door  locking  knobs, 
coat  hangers,  door  pulls,  and  ignition  keys 
results  In  awkward  shapes  and  sizes  which 
are  not  suitable  for  the  purposes  which  these 
parts  serve: 

5.  Section  S33 1  a  u  1)  when  applied  to  wind- 
shield headers,  windshield  and  window  pil- 
lars, roof  rails,  and  to  belt  lines  of  door  panels 
results  In  a  very  substantial  Ices  of  visibility 
from  the  Interior  of  the  car:  and 

4.  Standard  201  exceeds  the  requirement  of 
QSA  standards  in  that: 

(a)  OSA  standards  permit  use  of  teat  de- 
vices having  "H"  polnt-to-top-of-head  di- 
mensions of  33  and  29  inches  rather  than 
requiring  use  of  three-dimensional  manikins 
for  the  95th  percentile  adult  male  and  5th 


percentile  adult  female  secured  by  a  slack 
seat  belt; 

(b»  OSA  protrusion  requirements  ap>ply 
only  to  instrument  panel  instruments  and 
control  devices,  window  ai^d  door  controls, 
ashtrays  and  lighters,  and  armrests: 

ic;  OSA  standards  do  not  impose  decelera- 
tion requirements  on  the  knee  and  leg  im- 
pact areas,  and 

(di  GSA  Standard  515  2a  Increased  the 
deceleration  requirement  from  80g  3  milli- 
seconds to  80g  1  millisecond  but  this  require- 
ment was  not  published  until  July  15.  1966. 
and  w>ks  not  made  effective  until  October  13. 
1U67 

III.  Standard  201  in  the  following  particu- 
lars does  not  meet  the  need  f<jr  motor  vehicle 
safety 

1  The  80g  1  millisecond  standard  exceeds 
the  minimum  standard  required  to  protect 
persons  Irom  unreasonable  risk  of  injury: 

2.  The  80g  1  millisecond  standard  Is  de- 
ncient  In  that  it  does  not  limit  the  duration 
of  acceleration  forces  at  the  80g  level,  and 
it  does  not  limit  the  magnitude  of  accelera- 
tion forces  of  1  millisecond  or  less  duration; 

3  The  80^  1  milll.secand  standard  is  not 
an  appropriate  standard  to  apply  to  the  knee 
and  leg  impact  areas  for  the  reasons  that: 

I  a)  At  the  instrtnt  oX  collision  the  rela- 
tive spe«d  of  knees  and  legs  Is  substantially 
less  than  that  of  the  head;  and 

(bi  The  test  device  specified  In  Standard 
201  Is  loo  large  and  too  light  to  Indicate 
acceleration  forces  which  would  be  Imposed 
upon  the  knees  and  legs;  and  the  standard 
should  be  expresed  In  pounds  of  pressure 
rather  than  in  units  of  acceleration  force. 

4.  There  is  insufficient  evidence  to  es- 
tablish a  "motor  vehicle  safety"  need  for 
the  application  of  the  present  protrusion 
requirements  to  window  regulator  handles, 
door  locking  knobs,  coat  hangers,  and  other 
similar  fixtxires  on  the  Interior  sides  of  an 
automobile. 

5.  There  Is  Insufficient  evidence  to  es- 
tablish a  "motor  vehicle  safety"  need  for  the 
application  of  present  protrusion  require- 
ments to  knobs,  switches,  levers,  handles, 
bezels,  and  seat  backs  In  the  knee  and  leg 
Impact  aresui;  and 

6.  There  Is  not  a  "motor  vehicle  safety" 
need  to  apply  Standard  201  to  the  Instru- 
ment panel  directly  forward  of  the  steering 
wheel. 

IV  It  Is  not  reasonable  to  require  compli- 
ance with  Standard  201  by  January  1,  1968. 

V  The  Interior  of  the  car  Is  designed  dur- 
ing the  first  planning  and  engineering  phase 
In  the  production  of  an  automobile,  and 
pertinent  regulatory  standards  should  be 
available  to  the  manufacturer  at  that  time; 
and 

VI  It  is  not  reasonable  to  require  all 
components  and  parts  of  an  automobile  in- 
terior to  comply  with  Standard  201  within 
specified  time  limits  without  allowances  for 
the  virylng  degrees  of  difficulty  entaUed  In 
their  redesign  and  production. 

Dated  this  22d  day  of  June  1967 

RUSSn.!,  A.  POTT*». 

Hearing  Examiner, 
National  Tranaportaticm  Safety  Board. 


AIRLINE  SAFETY  IMPERATIVE 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  I  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  month.s  now  I  have  been 
calling  for  open  heartnizs  on  the  question 
of  air  safety,  both  as  it  relates  to  pas- 


senger and  training  flight  operations.  It 
Is  indeed  tragic  that  we  must  have  hor- 
rible Incidents  as  that  which  occurred 
yesterday  in  North  Carolina  to  add  em- 
phasis to  this  point  and  accent  the  need 
for  these  hearings. 

Air  transportation,  both  airline  and 
general  aviation,  is  now  experiencing  al- 
most unprecedented  growth.  While  the 
problem  of  air  trafiQc  control  is  more 
acute  in  the  airlines,  around  the  large 
metropolitan  centers  such  as  Washing- 
ton, New  York.  Atlanta,  Chicago,  and 
Los  Angeles,  the  Incident  yesterday  in 
which  the  newly  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  John  McNaughton,  and  hlg 
family,  along  with  all  other  passengers 
and  crew  of  the  Piedmont  airliner— 
carr>-ing  a  total  of  79  persons — was  killed 
along  with  the  three  occupants  in  the 
twin-engine  aircraft  which  apparently 
collided  with  the  airliner,  only  adds  em- 
phasis to  the  fact  that  collisions  can 
occur  even  In  relatively  uncrowded  air 
spaces  such  as  that  which  existed  In  the 
mountainous  areas  of  North  Carolina 
where  the  crash  occurred. 

It  \t.s  only  4  shorts  weeks  ago  that 
the  Air  Line  Pilots  Association  held  a 
.safety  panel  here  In  Washington  where 
the  question  of  midair  collisions  was 
one  of  the  main  topics  discussed. 

I,  myself,  made  a  point  a  few  weeks 
ago  and  several  months  before  that,  on 
the  Floor  of  this  Congress,  to  the  effect 
that  we  must  Investigate  In  open  public 
hearings  all  aspects  of  air  safety.  It  was 
only  4  months  ago  In  New  Orleans  where 
a  training  accident  not  only  took  the 
lives  of  all  of  the  crew  and  FAA  person- 
nel on  board  a  jet  liner,  but  snuffed  out 
the  lives  of  nine  Juda.  Wis,,  high  school 
students  sojourning  In  a  motel  near  the 
airport. 

Only  yesterday  the  tape  from  the  cock- 
pit voice  recorder  was  released  and  it 
was  confirmed  that  an  emergency  con- 
dition was  being  simulated  wherein  two 
engines  had  been  shut  down  when  this 
crash  occurred. 

Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  not  de- 
lay any  longer  setting  hearings  as  to  one, 
air  safety:  two,  aircraft  training:  and 
three,  aircraft  control  procedures  which 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration.  The  interest  of 
our  country  and  our  people  demand  such 
action. 
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UNITED  STATES  MUST  CURB  ECO- 
NOMIC AID  TO  FOREIGN  COUN- 
TRIES 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  all  Americans  were  shocked  to  read 
today  that  the  administration  is  moving 
toward  a  revival  of  its  policy  of  provid- 
ing arms  and  economic  aid  to  Jordan. 

Prior  to  the  war  In  the  Middle  East  last 
month,  20  percent  of  Jordan's  revenue 
came  from  a  30-million  "budgetary  sup- 
port" supplied  annually  by  the  United 
States. 


After  the  war  last  month,  the  adminis- 
tration froze  all  aid  to  countries  in  that 
region. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  administration 
quietly  gave  $2  million  in  "budgetary 
support"  to  Jordan. 

It  has  also  been  revealed  that  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  at  the  request  of  the 
Defense  Department,  loaned  Jordan,  Is- 
rael, and  Saudi  Arabia  and  other  coun- 
tries funds  at  a  low  interest  rate  of  3 
percent  to  purchase  arms.  Ironically 
these  arms  supplied  by  the  United  States 
were  used  by  these  countries  against  each* 
other. 

I  think  this  year  we  should  review  our 
foreign  aid  program  from  1917  to  1967 — 
50  years  of  foreign  aid  and  foreign 
loans — half  a  century  of  handouts  all 
around  the  world. 

The  sums  of  money  we  have  loaned, 
given  away,  thrown  away  are  so  prodi- 
gious that  they  pass  belief  that  a  halt  has 
not  been  called  long  since  to  this  In- 
credible global  spending  spree.  Since 
1917,  the  tax  funds  disbursed  by  the 
U.S.  official  loan  and  foreign  assistance 
programs  total  nearly  $204  billion. 

As  of  today,  there  are  14  major  de- 
partments of  the  U.S.  Government  that 
act  as  principals  or  agents  for  the  vari- 
ous programs  that  extend  assistance  to 
foreign  countries. 

This  Is  the  overall  picture.  We  have 
literally  given  'till  its  painful — given  un- 
til national  bankruptcy  Is  not  as  impos- 
sible a  fact  as  it  sounds.  We  have  pulled 
more  than  half  the  nations  of  the  world 
from  impending  ruin  to  prosperity  to 
lives  of  good  living. 

And,  in  aU  these  countries,  we  really 
haven't  a  true  friend  left.  In  fact,  many 
of  them  are  now  our  avowed  enemies. 

Because  of  the  recent  developments  in 
the  Near  East,  I  am  going  to  concentrate 
on  the  loans  and  grants  we  have  made 
to  the  Arab  nations  that  recently  re- 
ceived such  a  thorough  beating  from  lit- 
tle Israel.  These  nations,  I  might  note, 
are  now  showing  their  true  colors,  openly 
allying  themselves  with  Russia  and  the 
Communist  world. 

We  first  started  providing  assistance 
to  these  countries  around  1945.  Here  are 
the  figures  from  1945  to  1966: 
Iran  has  received  $1,000,000,752. 
Iraq  has  received  $102  million. 
Jordan  has  received  $573  million. 
Lebanon  has  received  $88  million. 
Saudi  Arabia  has  received  $209  million. 
Syria  has  received  $73  million. 
Egypt  has  received  $1,133  million. 
Yemen  has  received  a  total  of  $42  mil- 
lion. 

There  is  considerable  Interest  in  a  pro- 
posal by  one  of  my  colleagues  to  seek  an 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Aid  bill  when 
It  reaches  the  House  floor  to  ban  U.S. 
military  equipment  or  training  assistance 
to  any  country  collaborating  with  the 
Soviet  Union  or  cooperating  with  the 
Vletcong.  Such  an  amendment  would 
have  prevented  the  administration  from 
supplying  assistance  to  the  Arab  Nations 
If  it  had  been  on  the  books. 

Since  the  Soviet  Union  was  Involved 
in  aiding  these  countries,  I  should  point 
out  that  the  technical  advances  in  U.S. 
military  equipment  were  exposed  to  Rus- 
sian   military    experts.    By    giving    the 


Arabs  the  same  weapons  which  we  are 
using  in  Vietnam,  we  have  enabled  Rus- 
sian technicians  to  study  this  equipment 
and  come  up  with  the  best  defensive 
techniques  against  them  in  Vietnam.  The 
Russians  could  send  the  Vietnamese 
Communists  the  proper  weapons  and 
technical  data  to  destroy  such  U.S.  weap- 
ons and  kill  our  soldiers  over  there. 

Like  my  colleague,  I  am  concerned 
about  this  as  well  as  the  fact  the  United 
States  trains  foreign  officers  of  a  pro- 
Communist  nation  such  as  Syria,  which 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  passes 
along  every  vistage  of  intelligence  gath- 
ered in  U.S.  training  bases  to  Moscow, 
Peking,  and  Hanoi.  This,  too,  has  got  to 
stop. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  I  feel  we 
have  too  long  let  our  hearts  rule  our 
heads.  The  result  has  been  to  build  up 
our  friends  into  enemies — to  leave  us  iso- 
lated and  without  real  allies-^to  raise 
our  taxes  enormously — to  make  bank- 
ruptcy far  from  an  idle  threat. 


TAX  INCREASE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  leaders  of  the  administration  are  all 
begiimlng  to  speak  in  unison  again  con- 
cerning another  "threat"  to  our  country. 
Gardner  Ackley,  the  chief  economic  ad- 
viser for  the  President,  has  seen  a  tax 
increase  as  a  solution  to  the  coimtry's 
economic  problems.  W.  McChesney  Mar- 
tin of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  has 
Joined  In  the  crocus  sounds  of  summer's 
financial  crisis,  and  his  vibrations 
create  the  ssune  old  song — a  tax  Increase. 
The  President  has  now  reindlcated  that 
he  would  appreciate  Congress  raising 
taxes  before  the  first  of  the  year. 

This  whole  business  really  stretches 
credibility.  The  administration  hailed  the 
1964  tax  reduction  as  a  clear  indication 
that  it  would  s&kk.  to  expand  private 
economy,  rather  than  expand  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  economic  indicators  that 
the  administration  used  to  justify  the 
need  for  the  restoration  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  have  changed  so  dra- 
matically that  we  can  now  justify 
slowing  down  the  economy. 

Mr.  Ackley  has  now  admitted  that  the 
Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisers'  January 
estimate  of  a  $787  billion  GNP  for  this 
year  was  too  high.  In  all  likelihood,  a 
GNP  of  $780  billion  would  be  more  real- 
istic. The  President,  In  January  of  this 
year,  proposed  a  budget  which  reflected 
expenditures  in  the  area  of  $135  billion. 
Along  with  this  budget  came  a  deficit  of 
slightly  over  $8  billion. 

To  even  approach  a  deficit  figure  of  $8 
billion  the  President  was  relying  on  the 
contingency  of  $4.7  bUllon  additional  inx, 
increased  taxes,  $700  million  in  increased 
postal  rates,  approximately  $800  million 
in  tax  acceleration,  and  an  increase  of  $5 
billion  from  the  sale  of  participation  cer- 
tificates. 


The  total  of  these  contingency  items 
amounted  to  approximately  $11.3  bil- 
lion. If  we  in  Congress  chose  not  to  follow 
these  proposals,  the  potential  deficit 
could  have  been  stated  last  January  as 
$19.3  billion.  In  all  likelihood  tax  receipts 
will  fall  at  least  $3  billion  short  of  the 
administration's  expectations.  The  addi- 
tional costs  of  fighting  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam have  been  stated  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $8  billion— a  conservative  es- 
timate. With  these  two  items  totaling  $11 
billion  added  to  the  potential  deficit  of 
$19  billion,  our  Nation  is  faced  with  a 
total  potential  deficit  of  $30  billion, 
which  some  will  admit  may  even  be  ex- 
ceeded. 

Many  individuals  and  responsible  or- 
ganizations, both  conservative  and  lib- 
eral, have  reluctantly  concluded  that  ris- 
ing Federal  Goverrunent  spending,  both 
defense  and  nondefense,  requires  a  tax 
increase.  I  submit  that  this  need  not — 
and  should  not — be  the  case.  Unfortu- 
nately the  President  reportedly  decided 
at  his  ranch  almost  a  year  ago  not  to  take 
a  responsible  approach  toward  reducing 
less  essential  programs.  This  adminis- 
tration has  continued  to  suggest  ways  of 
spending  as  if  the  Nation  was  not  faced 
with  a  growing  confiict  in  Vietnam  and 
with  other  defense  commitments  having 
a  priority  status. 

This  continuous  growth  of  nondefense 
spending  Is  the  heart  of  the  Nation's 
present  fiscal  dilemma.  The  funding  of 
a  deficit  of  the  magnitude  suggested 
would  place  severe  strains  on  the  Na- 
tion's credit  resources,  and  raise  Interest 
rates  to  a  level  which  would  make  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  the  private  sector  to 
provide  capital,  particularly  In  such 
fields  as  housing.  State  and  locsil  con- 
struction, and  business  investment.  Al- 
ternatively, if  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem were  to  expand  the  credit  base  so 
as  to  accommodate  fimdlng  so  large  a 
deficit  at  low  interest  rates,  the  powerful 
iiifiationary  pressures  already  at  work 
would  accelerate  to  an  alarming  degree. 
I  submit  to  my  distinguished  colleagues 
that  the  only  desirable  method  of  deal- 
ing with  this  problem  is  to  elimiiiate  or 
greatly  reduce  the  threatened  1968  deficit 
by  a  cut  in  expenditures.  To  control  in- 
flation, expenditure  reduction  is  more  ef- 
fective than  a  tax  increase  which  may 
be  passed  on  in  part  in  higher  prices. 
We  here  can  no  longer  dodge  the  issue. 
We  are  not  looking  at  partisanship  or  the 
election  In  1968  when  facing  up  to  this 
problem.  We  are  concerning  ourselves 
with  the  plight  of  future  generations  to 
follow,  who,  after  all,  must  pay  for  this 
folly.  The  spirit  of  "Folly-Bush  Ranch" 
must  not  prevail  in  this  Congress,  if  we 
are  to  act  responsibly  for  the  future. 

This  body  must  undertake  immediate- 
ly a  program  for  reducing  Federal  ex- 
penditures and  controlling  their  future 
growth.  This  program  must  be  carefully 
planned  and  organized,  and  specific  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  program  must  be 
assigned  to  definite  persons  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  to  definite  Members  of 
Congress. 

The  program  must  have  the  short- 
range  objective  of  reducing  the  deficit 
in  1968  and  the  long-range  objective  of 
regaining  control  over  the  growth  of 
spending  In  the  future.   This  will,  of 
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course  require  consideration  of  changes  bill   which   had   been  approved   by   the  docif  ^ees-  and  the  removal  of  permission  for 

In  substantive  legislation,  as  well  as  ap-  PubUc  Works  Committee.  Recent  events  properly  Ucensed  guides  to  use  resort  dock*. 

proprlatlons.  This  longrun  effort  would  have  shown  that  the  cjme^s  nose  which  ..^^f  ^ ulrr^eira^^ctrg rsTce^S 

be  necessary  to  Insure  that  if  there  Is  a  entered  the  tent  for  the  first  time  last  eration  of  our  resort  in  rendering  service. 

tax  increase  enacted  In  1967  or  1968.  It  year  has  now  been  followed  by  the  rest  and  faciuties  to  the  guesu  who  patronize 

would  only  be  temporary  in  nature,  and  of  the  camel.  I  have  received  a  number  of  our  place  of  business. 

would  not  be  used  to  support  even  more  letters  from  various  individuals  and  or-  Above  i  mentioned  the  docic  fee.  This  is  & 

increases  in  the  level  of  spending.  The  ganlzatlons  in  opposition  to  the  new  fee  new  fee  being  levied  on  all  businesses  and, 

concept  of  a  Government  Program  Bval-  program,  and  I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  or  individuals  having  private  boat  mooring 

uation  Commission  comprised  of  private  Record  a  sampling  of  these  protests:  facilities  duck  blinds,  ski  jump  floats  div- 

citlzens  whose  duties  It  would  be  to  eval-  ^          r,                      »  '"^  platforms,  fishing  piers,  rafts  and  similar 

ClUZens  wnoseauues  It  wouia  DC  to  evai  Ozarx  Playorovnds  Associatidn.  installations  on   Corps  projects   throughout 

uate    existing     Federal     programs     and  juiy  u.  1967.  the  united  states.  The  annual  rate  for  this 

malce  recommendations  to  the  President  Hon  durward  o  Hall.  fee  win  be  $io  oo  for  the  initial  200  square 

and  to  the  Congress  as  to  their  effective-  Congresnonal  Ri  preventative,  feet,  plus  74  cents  per  year  for  each  square 

ness,  as  to  whether  they  should  be  con-  House  office  Building,  foot  in  excess  of  the  Initial  200  square  feet. 

tlnued,  and  their  relative  priority,  must  Wasnmgton,  D  c  in  the  case  of  my  facilities  this  would  flg- 

be  incorporated   in   this   Congress    This  Otak   congressman    Hall     Enclosed    is   a  ure  out  at  the  rate  of  approximately  $200.00 

concent     as    Introduced    bv    the    distln-  '^°^''  "'  *  '^"^''  '■«''^^'''^«*  f'""'"  "  member  of  per  year    I  am  already  paying  the  Corps  of 

«.?iwri'   ^-.J!;«n     of     th»    w=„=     anH  ^^  '^'^^  Playgrounds  Association  showing  Engineers   $2  00    per    month,    per   boat,   per 

guisnea    cnairman    01     ine     ways    ana  how  our  Organization  is  and  will  be  affected  year   for   my    registered   fishing   boau.  ThU 

Means  Committee,   the  Honorable  Wil-  by    Golden  Eagle"  fees  amounts  to  «96  00  per  year.  Two  hundred  dol- 

BUH  D.  Mills,  in  H.R.  10520.  merits  our  n  u  hoped  that  you  can  add  this  to  the  lars  for  the  new  dock  fee,  plus  ^6.00  for  the 

support  in  this  regard.  petitions,   letters,  etc    you   have   to  support  boat  rental  registration  fee,  anjounts  to  al- 

In    undertaking    such    a    program,    we  your    legislation    HR     11236,    at    Committee  most    more    than    the    total    Income    I   can 

must   make    a    firm    declaration    of    our  nearlngs  realize  out  of  my  dock  facilities,  since  my 

intention  to  halt  the  excessive  growth  of  I''  talking  to  several  retired  persons,  who  dock  facility  at  a  small  resort  Is  primarily 

Federal  spending    and  be  guided  in  both  ^^'^  moved  to  the  Ozark  Playgrounds  area  for  the  convenience  and  accommodation  of 

substantive  legislation  and  in  appropri-  °'  southwest  Missouri  and  northwest  Arkan-  guests  registered  a^^  TJ^'ZTuJ.Ty^^V, 

of«r,n.  K«  fhotTvr^o  r.K,a/-H,7o  ^^    ^^^^   ^'*^^   expressed    concern    over    the  am    being    unjustly    Imposed    upon    by    the 

auons  oy  mat  one  ODjeciive.  increasing  costs  being  placed  on  their  fixed  excessive  fees  being  levied  by   the  Corps  of 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  to  you  that  this  mccme     They    have    expressed    thought*    of  Engineers    In    the    administering    of    Table 

administration  will  not  recommend  other  leaving   because   of   these   cost.s.    which   win  R<jck  Lake. 

than  a  tax  increase,  and  in  the  near  fu-  certainly  hurt  our  economy  more  than  the  I  thank  you  for  any  consideration  you  may 

ture,  I  will  oppose  such  a  measure  until  fees  win  help  he  able  to  extend, 

the  measures  I  have  outlined  have  been  Please   send    us    a   copy   of    your    proposed  Respectfully  yours. 

first  accomplished  by  this  Congress.  We  '»"  "«    »1236  William  lbrame 

must  take   these   first  steps  if  we  are   to  C.rdlally.  Ueutencnt  colonel.  USAF,  Retired. 

fuUy  protect   the   American  people  from  ExeLuve    Manager.    Ocark   pTaTg'rounds  Camp  Roval. 

rapidly  rlsmg  living  costs  which  will  can-  A:i'ioctatton  Vtola.  .Mo  .  July  11,  1967. 

eel    out    wage    increases,    drain    family  Congressman  Dvrward  Hall, 

budgets  and  savings,  and  shrink  the  pen-  Joplin  ButanV  Gas  Co  Waihmgton.  d  c. 

Slons  of  the   aging   even   further.   To  do  July  12.  19€7.  De\r   Congressman    Hall     I   wish    to  call 

otherwise  would  shirk  all  responsibility  to  ^°  whom  it  May  concern    EUicloeed  pleaae  your  attention  to  the  two  latest  regulations 

those  who  will   be  paying  over  a  billion  ^^'^   °"'"  '^^^^   '"   '^e  amount  of  «1  00  to  set  out  by  the  Corp  of  Engineers  which  effect 

dollars  a  month  on  thp  naUnnal  ripht  in  '^"'^'"  ^^^  violation  of  parking  a  butane  serv-  operation  of  my  resort. 

aouars  a  monin  on  cne  national  deot  m  j^e  truck  on  the  Big  M  Table  Rock  Recre-  First  was  the  letter  of  April  20,  1967,  ad- 

Uie  years  to  come  atlon  Area.  vising  that  fishing  guides  will  not  be  allowed 

111  This  Is  the  first  time  we  have  ever  been  t«:i  render  their  service  from  a  resort's  private 

TAVD    OP    TWIT    PTTTT    no    TTiiT    poiTf  "otifled   Of   Charges   such    as   this,    we    have  dock  This  order  means  this  to  a  resort  opera- 

iMTLitij    \jr     inn.    r  11.11.    ijtt    iri£i    rittt,  never  noticed  any  signs  pertiilning  to  a  fee  tor    A  party  of  four  people  call  for  reserva- 

Mr.  HALL    Mr    Speaker   I  ask  unani-  ^^^  parking  at  such  in  area  tlon  for  two  rooms,  two  boats,  two  motors, 

mous  cnnvnV  tn  PYf.i»nrt  r^v  rAmarlrc  of  ^°'  '^*  P^*'  '^"  >"^""  "^  '^'•^^  "^^""^  »  '"o""  a"d  two  guides  for  four  days,  but  since  we  are 

fllu    n^r?ri       fh      „^°  "^^  remarks  at  jiderable  donation  to  the  Ozark  Playgrounds  nut  permitted  to  have  guides  work  from  our 

inis    pomi    in    me    Kecord    and    include  Association  for  the  promotion  of  entertain-  docks  and  have   to  so  advise  the  party,  we 

extraneous  matter.  ment   and   recreation   for    this   Ozark   region  cannot  furnish  guides,  they  tell  us  that  they 

The  SPEIAKER.   Is  there  objection   to  and   we   would   like   to   go  on   record   at   the  are  sorry  but  they  will  have  to  go  to  a  resort 

the     request     of     the     gentleman     from  present  time  that  aa  long  as  a  condition  such  on  a  lake  not  reg\ilated  by  the  Corps  of  Engl- 

Missourl?  as  this  exists,  we  have  made  our  last  dona-  neers.  so  that  they  cin  get  the  services  they 

There  was  no  objection  "°'^  ^°^  ^^*  promotion  of  recreation  in  this  require.  By  this  order  from  the  Corps  of  En- 

.»_     TVATT      ««       C-.         1           •^•_           .  area.  gineers    thev    have    reduced    our   earning  a* 

Mr.   HALL.   Mr.   Speaker,    there   is   a  very  truly  yours.  follows: 

growing  wave  of  resentment  among  the  Gaylb  Childress 

people  at  the  Imposition   of  admission  —                                   2  rooms  i4  daysi ._.  . »68 

fees  and  now  dock   fees   at   our  Federal  Gainesville,  Mc,  July  15.  1967.         IX        r     motors  ,4  days) 80 

reservoirs  by  the  Johnson  admlnistra  Hon   Dr   d-rwa.d  Hall.                                   f»^^^-8  '^^-«-  «"-""e  ^'^ _^ 

tlon.  The  escalation  of  these  additional  ^^^ouse  o^ice  BuUdmg.  ^^^^^                                               ^^ 

S!i^!^^,'»n  ^'i'ni.'iifw  ^JT^  the  out-  Hc^DR  "hall  :  We  appreciate  the  way  you  This  is  Just  one  party  for  which  we  would 

uoor^  IS    an    mjusuce    to    tnousanos    01  have  been  fighting  the  bill  on  charging  fees  have  at  least  ten  during  the  fishing  season, 

Americans   wnose    recreational    opportu-  on  our   lakes    I'.    w'ius   proven   over   the  week  this  order  has  reduced  our  earning  $1,78000. 

nities  are  limited  by  meaeer  incomes    In  end   of   the    fourth    of   July,    that    it    almost  June  26.   1967,  I  received  as  registered  let- 

additlon  the  nuisance  factor  is  dlscour-  ."stopped  business  in  the  Pontlac  and  Thee-  ter  (Cost  40  cents  I   from  the  Corps  of  Engl- 

aglng  to  both  visitors  and  business  estab-  doela.  Mo  ,  are.i  neers  advising  that  our  dock  permit  will  be 

llshments    resulting    in    a    "bled    white"  Hnpe  you  can   find  some  way  of  stopping  cancelled  as  of  January   1,   1968  and  of  thU 

backlash    Twenty-five    Members  of    the  "''^  foolishness   Thanks  again.  date  will  be  required  to  pay  jio.OO  for  the 

Houj»    have    ininpd    in    >sr>r.n<;nHn(r    HR  yinoerely.  first  200  sq    ft    and    075  cents  per  sq    ft  for 

fll.^    litT^hJ!^    IH         sponsoring    HR  Mr  and  Mrs.  Gradik  Sanders.  additional  dock  area.  Mv  dock  will  cost  $89.50 

11236,    Which    would    remove    these    fees  per  year    This  in  addition  of  the  $24.00  per 

once  and  for  all,  and  I   urge   the  House  Jv-Mar-De  Cottage  resort,  year  per  boat,  we  pay  the  Corps  of  Engineers 

Public   Works   Committee    to   hold   early  Snell  Knob.  Mo  .July  12.  1967.  for  our  rental  boat,  which  we  can  only  rent 

hearings  on   this   measure,   and   to   press  Hon   Durwood  Hall,  to  people  who  are  staying  m  our  resort. 

for  its  adoption.  House  of  Representatives.  The  two  above  orders  unquestionably  will 

Last  year  some  of  my  colleagues  ac-  ^<^'^9^°^  ^  <^  reduce  my  earning  to  the  point  of  limiting 

ronfjui  of  fQ/«o  ttqImo  a  c«  r.oH<»^  ««„,,,_„  D^Ati  CONGRESSMAN  Hall :   I  am  Writing  to  our  llvely-hood. 

mlVnffiS  h/?i»  pL  ?;^l       wf ^'l™:  "«^  y°"^  ^"'P  '"  ^'^«<^i'"8  «o"^«  re"-'  '^om  I  am  Igainst  all  the  fees  that  have  been 

miSC  offered  by  the  President,  which  had  the  pressure  that  is  being  put  on  us  by  the  put  into  effect  on  all  government  lakes  by 

tne  enect  or  removing  some  of  the   fees  corps  of  Engineers  through   the  use  fees  as  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

in  order  to  forestall  consideration  of  a  imposed  under  the  Golden  Eagle  permit,  the  I  ask  that  you  as  my  representative  In  gov- 
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eminent  that  you  do  all  In  your  power  to 

see  that  this  money  grab  Is  rebuked. 

Sincerely, 

Tete  Hensy, 


Shell  Knob,  Mo..  July  15,  1967. 
Congressman  Dukward  G.  Hall. 
House  of  Representatives, 
\fa3hingt0n,  D  C. 

Honorable  Congressman  :  I  am  writing  you 
in  regard  to  a  letter  received  by  me  from  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  at  Uttle  Rock.  Arkansas, 
dated  June  26.  1967. 

In  this  letter  they  Inform  private  boat 
dock  owners  that  effective  January  1.  1968  a 
fee  will  be  charged  for  the  use  of  private  in- 
stallaUons  on  Table  Rock  Lake  and  other 
Federal  impoundments. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  quote  Federal  Law 
(65  Statute  290.5,  U.S.  Code  140)  and  state 
■■the  annual  rate  icill  be  $10.00  plus  71/2  ceiits 
per  year  for  each  square  foot  of  area  in  excess 
of  200  square  feet.-  Theee  charges  flgtire  up 
to  a  "fair  rental  for  private  use  of  federally 
owned  property"  of  between  $2,000.00  and 
$3  000.00  per  acre  per  year. 

I  consider  these  charges  to  be  unreasonable, 
unfair  and  unjust  since  we  dock  owners  re- 
ceive no  other  benefits  from  these  charges. 

I   respectfully   ask   your   support   of   H.R. 
11236,  which  Is  designed  to  eliminate  these 
charges  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Thank  you. 

Edwaed  L.  Logsdon. 


CRASH        PROGRAM       TO        FIGHT 
AGAINST  RIOTS.  CRIME.  AND  JU- 
VENILE DELINQUENCY 
Mr,    BURKE   of    Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts?  1 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  calllngj^ra  crash 
program  to  aid  In  the  fight  aga!?ftt  riots, 
crime,  and  juveiiile  delinquency  In  the 
teeming  tenement  districts  of  America. 
The  young  people  have  been  forgotten 
and  an  attitude  of  "no  one  cares"  exists 
throughout  the  Nation.  While  we  are  be- 
ing called  upon  to  support  all  kinds  of 
spending  programs.  It  Is  very  apparent 
that  these  programs  have  failed  to  reach 
the  youth  of  our  coimtry. 

I  have  filed  legislation  which  calls  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  set  up 
a  grant-in-aid  program  to  provide  free 
tickets  to  professional  and  amateur  sport 
events  which  would  be  distributed  by  the 
local  police  and  fire  departments.  Our 
youngsters  should  have  available  to  them 
the  opportunity  to  review  and  participate 
in  events  which  can  give  them  the  op- 
portunity to  see  such  great  athletes  as 
Willy  Mays,  Mickey  Mantle.  Tony 
Conlglarlo,  Louis  Apariclo.  Bill  Russell, 
Wilt  Chamberlain,  Gordle  Howe,  Lance 
Alworth,  and  many  others. 

This  program  would  serve  a  twofold 
purpose  in  sending  the  kids  out  into  the 
fresh  air  to  let  them  see  wholesome 
games  which  they  can  Imitate  in  their 
parks  and  playgrounds,  and  would  en- 
courage a  ijetter  understanding  of  their 
police  and  firemen.  Our  young  people 
should  know  and  learn  that  their  police- 
men and  firemen  are  there  to  help  them 
and  to  assist  the  community  in  maintain- 


ing order  and  peace.  They  are  the  friends 
of  the  youth  of  America. 

I  am  calling  upon  my  colleagues  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  to  join 
me  in  the  promotion  of  this  program,  to 
reach  into  the  ghettos  and  bring  some 
concern  and  understanding  about  the 
plight  of  these  youngsters.  The  program 
which  was  very  popular  many  years  ago 
in  Boston  was  the  "knothole  g^ng," 
which  provided  free  tickets  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Boston  and  allowed  the 
youngsters  to  see  the  Boston  Braves— it 
had  an  immediate  reaction.  Youngsters 
quickly  began  to  emulate  these  ballplay- 
ers in  their  own  backyards  and  play- 
grounds. 

Ten  million  dollars  a  year  for  2  years 
would  provide  tickets  for  approximately 
80  million  games  and  the  opportunity  for 
20  million  youngsters  to  see  four  or  five 
amateur  or  professional  games  played  by 
our  finest  athletes. 

I  know  it  is  possible  for  our  amateur 
and  professional  leagues,  including  base- 
ball, football,  basketball,  hockey,  and 
soccer,  to  set  aside  a  number  of  their 
seats  each  game  for  the  purpose  of  this 
program,  which  would  prove  beneficial 
to  their  own  popularity  and  eventual  paid 
attendance.  The  money  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  provide  would  pay  for  the 
price  of  admission  for  your  youth,  and 
the  State  and  local  community  could 
provide  the  funds  and  arrangements  for 
transportation  to  and  from  the  games. 
Nothing  would  prevent  the  local  busi- 
ness community  from  participating  in 
the  program  by  supplying  pocket  money 
for  the  purchase  of  hot  dogs,  soda,  and 
refreshments  so  the  youngsters  could 
enjoy  the  game  to  its  fullest  degree. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  encouragement 
and  development  of  more  people  like 
Sandy  Koufax.  Ted  Williams,  Babe 
Ruth.  Lou  Gehrig,  Jackie  Robinson, 
Tony  Lazzari,  Steve  Spurrier,  Sam 
Jones.  K.  C.  Jones,  and  other  alltime 
greats. 

It  is  regrettable  that  many  of  our  large 
universities  and  colleges  have  moved 
away  from  athletic  programs  as  a  reg- 
ular part  of  their  curriculum.  Although 
the  need  for  education  in  America  is 
continually  on  the  increase,  the  need  for 
a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  teamwork  is 
now  in  the  critical  stage.  Let  us  take  our 
young  people  out  of  a  dissident  atmos- 
phere and  give  them  direction  to  good 
outdoor  and  indoor  activity— let  us  show 
them  that  America  reaUy  cares  and 
really  wants  the  young  people  to  enjoy 
this  great  country  of  ours-r-let  us  stop 
taking  negative  steps  and  act  in  a  posi- 
tive way.  to  reach  down  into  the  grass- 
roots of  the  problem  of  our  youth. 

I  am  today  contacting  President  John- 
son- Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey; 
Speaker  of  the  House  John  W.  McCor- 
HACK-  Democratic  House  majority  lead- 
er Carl  Albert;  Republican  House 
leader,  Gerald  R.  Ford;  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield,  and  Senator  Everett  Dirk- 
sen,  asking  them  that  they  interest 
themselves  in  this  type  of  program. 


CONSUMER  CREDIT  PROTECTION 
Mrs   SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  Introducing  a  comprehensive  con- 
sumer credit  protection  bill  which  in- 
corporates "truth-in-lending"  legislation 
as  one  of  its  titles,  but  which  also  includes 
provisions  dealing  with  many  other  prob- 
lems in  connection  with  the  utilization 
of  credit.  It  is  a  very  far-reaching  meas- 
ure with  admittedly  highly  controversial 
features. 

I  am  being  joined  today  by  a  bipartisan 
group  of  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Consumer  Affairs  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  in  the 
introduction  of  this  bill.  Not  all  of  the 
cosponsors  endorse  all  of  the  provisions 
of  the  proposed  Consumer  Credit  Pro- 
tection Act,  but  all  of  us  agree  that  the 
subjects  covered  in  this  bill  should  be 
explored  in  our  hearings  along  with  the 
title  applying  to  credit  disclosure. 

The  cosponsors  of  the  bill-^-all  of  them 
members  of  the  subcommittee — are  Rep- 
resentatives Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  of 
Texas,  Joseph  G.  Minish,  of  New  Jersey, 
Frank  Annunzio,  of  Illinois.  Jonathan  B. 
Bingham,  of  New  York,  and  Seymour 
Halpern,  of  New  York.  Other  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  additional  Members  of  the 
House  who  have  seen  this  proposed  Con- 
sumer Credit  Protection  Act,  have  indi- 
cated their  intention  of  sponsoring  simi- 
lar legislation,  but  the  bill  going  in  today, 
as  I  said,  carries  only  the  names  of  spon- 
sors from  the  subcommittee  handling 
the  legislation. 

I  know  there  will  be  great  interest  in 
this  legislation  and  in  the  hearings  we 
intend  to  hold  early  next  month.  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  by  Including  so 
many  additional  aspects  of  consumer 
credit  protection  in  this  bill,  we  have 
no  intention  of  delaying  action  on  truth 
in  lending,  now  that  a  bill  on  this  sub- 
ject has  finally  passed  the  Senate  after 
7  years.  We  do  not  think  the  Senate  bill 
is  adequate  and  it  Is  our  intention  to 
strengthen  it  as  much  as  possible  in  order 
to  protect  the  consumer  in  the  use  of 
credit  for  himself  or  by  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  a  press  release  be- 
ing issued  at  this  time  to  explain  the 
provisions   of   the  proposed   Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act,  as  follows: 
Mrs.    Sullivan    Introduces    Comprehensivk 
New    Bill    Sattguardinc    Consumers    in 
"Utu,ization  of  Credit" 
Congresswoman  Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  Demo- 
crat, of  Missouri.  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee  on   Confiumer  Affairs   of   the   Hotue 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  an- 
nounced today  a  plan  to  incorporate  "Truth- 
In-Lendlng"  legislation  Into  a  broadly  en- 
larged  bin  with   bi-partisan  sponsorship  to 
"safeguard  the  consiuner  In  connection  with 
the  utilization  of  credit." 

Its  "Truth-In-Lendlng"  section  duplicates 
the  scope  of  the  original  Douglaa  bill,  which 
Mrs.  Sullivan  has  sponsored  for  four  years 
on  the  House  side  of  the  Capitol,  but  with 
many  of  the  technical  language  changes  rec- 
ommended by  the  Proxmlre  Subcc«imilttee 
m  the  Senate,  Including  the  use  of  an  "an- 
nual percentage  rate"  Instead  of  "simple  an- 
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nual  r*te."  It  does  not.  however,  contain  the 
exemptions  or  modifications  Ln  coverage  made 
by  the  bill  p&ased  by  the  Senate  compared 
to  the  Douelais  bill  Thus.  It  Include*  revolv- 
ing credit  and  flrst  mortgage  real  estate  credit 
left  out  of  the  Senate  bill. 

"Required  disclosure  of  finance  coete  In 
credit  transactions  is  vitally  Important  to 
the  Intelligent  use  of  credit."  Mrs.  Sullivan 
declared.  "But  there  atre  many  other  serious 
problems  in  connection  with  the  use  of 
credit  than  merely  the  need  for  dlscloeure. 
This  blU.  which  other  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee handling  this  legislation  have 
Joined  me  In  sponsorlpg.  touches  on  all  of 
the  Important  gaps  In  the  protection  of  the 
consumer  In  connection  with  the  use  of 
credit.  Not  every  co-sponsor  agrees  with  all 
provlalons  because  It  Is  a  very  broad  bill  with 
mAny  controversial  sections.  We  are  Introduc- 
ing It  for  the  purpose  of  outlining  and  dnma- 
tlzLng  the  scope  of  this  Issue,  and  aa  a  vehicle 
lor  hearings. 

Members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
■vuner  Affairs  co-sponsoring  the  measure. 
Mrs.  Sullivan  said.  Include:  Representatives 
Henry  B.  Oonza:ez  of  Texas.  Joseph  G.  Mlnlsh 
of  New  Jersey.  Prajxi  Annun2io  of  Illinois. 
Jonathan  Bingham  of  New  York,  all  Demo- 
crats, and  Seymour  Halpern.  Republican,  of 
New  Tork.  Similar  legislation,  she  said,  will 
probably  be  introduced  by  other  Members 
of  the  ftill  Committee  and  of  the  House. 

CONSUMER  PROTTCTION  rEATCTRES 

Mrs.  Sullivan  sa:d  the  bill,  known  as  the 
"Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act."  would 
cover  the  following  areas  of  consumer  pro- 
tection In  the  use  of  credit: 

1.  Require  luil  disclobure  of  all  finance 
chargca  in  terms  of  an  annu.il  percentage 
rate  in  credit  transactions  or,  where  applica- 
ble. In  "offers  to  extend  credit", 

2.  Eetabllsh  a  Federal  ccilln:;  of  18"'^  on  the 
finance  charge  in  any  extension  of  credit  to 
a  natural  person"  (without  disturbing  state 
laws  which  provide  lower  ceilings) ; 

3.  Prohibit  the  garnishment  of  wages  to 
satisfy  debts: 

4.  Create  a  National  Commission  on  Con- 
Bimaer  Finance  to  investigate  all  aspects  of 
the  consumer  finance  industry  and  report  t^i 
Congress  by  December  31.  1969.  on  the  adf- 
quacy  of  existing  regulatory  program*  '.nd 
the  desirability  of  Federal  regulation  or  char- 
tering of  consumer  finance  companies 

INTI.ATIONART   D8E   OF  CRCDrT 

In  addition  to  the  ab:ve  safesfuards  for 
the  consumer  in  his  own  use  of  credit  the 
bill  Includes  two  s*'ctlon»  to  protect  the 
public  from  the  consequences  of  exces.sive  use 
of  credit  contributing  to  inflation,  particu- 
larly In  periods  of  national  emergency 

Thus.  It  would  restore  to  the  Board  of  CfOV- 
emors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  standby 
powers,  such  as  it  exercised  during  World 
War  II  and  part  of  the  K'^rean  War.  to  re- 
■trlcl  or  control  the  use  of  credit  during  a 
national  emergency  procUimed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. 

Another  section  of  the  bill  elves  to  the 
Federal  Reser\e  System  the  same  powers  ui 
set  margin  requirements  in  connection  with 
trading  In  commodity  futures  contracts  that 
It  now  holds  in  the  setting  of  m.irg.ns  for 
credit  transactions  on  the  stock  exchanges 
The  purpose  of  this  section,  according  to  the 
bill.  Is  to  prevent  "the  excessive  speculation 
In  and  the  excessive  use  of  credit  for  the 
creation,  carrying,  or  trading  in  commodity 
futures  contracts  having  the  effect  of  inflat- 
ing consumer  prices." 

Congresawoman  Sullivan  said  that  Chair- 
man Patman  of  the  Committee  on  BauKlng 
and  Currency  has  authorized  her  Subcom- 
mittee on  Consumer  Affairs  to  proceed  with 
hearings  early  next  month  on  'Truth-In- 
Lendlng"  and  related  bills,  including  her  pro- 
posed "Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act." 
Members  of  the  Subcommittee,   in  addition 


to  the  co-sponsors  of  the  new  bill,  are  Repre- 
sentatives Robert  G  Stephens.  Jr  .  of  Georgia, 
and  Richard  T  Hanna.  of  California.  Demo- 
crats: Representatives  Florence  P  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey.  Paul  A.  Pino  of  New  York,  Chal- 
mers P.  Wylie  of  Ohio,  and  Lawrence  G.  Wil- 
liams of  Pennsylvania.  Republicans. 

OTHEX  ISSUES   NOT  TO   DELAY  TIUTH   IN   LSNDtNG 

"Nearly  all  of  the  Members  of  my  Sub- 
committee have  Indicated  their  strong  sup- 
port for  effective  'Truth-In-Lending'  legisla- 
tion." Congrejswomd,n  Sullivan  declared. 
■  But  I  think  there  is  general  agreement  also 
that  disclosure  of  finance  charges  is  not.  In 
and  of  Itself,  sufficient  to  protect  millions  of 
co.^sumers  from  the  depredations  of  loan 
sharks  or  the  tragic  consequences  of  over- 
use of  credit  by  many  f.amllies  misled  Into 
undertiiking  credit  obligations  they  cannot 
handle  '' 

"Personal  bankruptcies  reflect  this  in- 
creasing problem  We  have  never  held  hear- 
ings on  consumer  credit  problems  and  so  we 
want  our  hearings  to  be  broad  enough  and 
complete  enough  to  cover  the  full  extent  of 
the  consumer  '-redlt  Issue  My  own  study  con- 
vinces me  that  the  bill  which  I  have  prepared 
deals  realistically  with  urgent  problems 
which  requires  Federal  legislation  for  effec- 
tive solutions 

"I  hope  we  ran  enact  the  'Consiuner  Credit 
Protection  Act'  viith  whatever  niixllflcatlons 
the  hearings  dictate,  but  I  certainly  want  to 
make  It  clear  that  the  controversy  which  Is 
bound  to  develop  over  some  features  of  this 
legislation  will  not  be  permitted  to  stymie 
effective  Trutn-In-Lendlng'  legislation,  now 
that  the  Senate  ha.s  finally,  after  seven  years, 
p.vssed   a   credit   difaclosure   bill." 

Mrs  Sullivan  expressed  her  deep  admira- 
tion for  the  pioneering  work  done  by  former 
Senator  Paul  H  Dougla.s  of  Illinois  In  orig- 
inating and  battllt>g  for  " Truth-In-Lend- 
Ing"  legislation  She  also  praised  Senator 
William  Proxmlre  of  Wisconsin  for  his  lead- 
ership and  hard  work  In  winning  Senate 
pas.sage  this  year  for  the  fir.^t  time  of  any  bill 
on  this  subject. 

"Our  purpose  is  to  try  to  build  a  much 
stronger  consumer  protection  me.isure  on 
the  foundation  of  Trxith-In-Lendln^'  legis- 
lation, including  a  section  on  'Truth-In- 
Credit  Advertising'  which  originated  with 
Chairman  Warren  O  Magnuson  of  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  which  we  have  In- 
corporated Into  this  bill  Other  sections  of 
this  bill  grew  out  of  studies  by  the  subcom- 
mittee on  Consumer  Affairs  and  the  full 
Committee" 

Summary  op  the  Proposed  Consumix  Credit 
Protection  Act 

title    I — tRSDIT   transactions 

Disclosure 

This  title  provides  for  the  full  disclosure 
of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  credit  In  con- 
nection with  con.-umer  credit  transactions 
Disclosure  requirements  provided  for  are  ap- 
plicable both  wTth  rfgard  to  the  advertise- 
ment of  credit  in  connection  with  a  sale  or 
a  loan,  as  well  as  In  the  conduct  of  an  actual 
credit  transaction  In  advertisement,  as  well 
as  credit  transactions  coming  within  the 
scope  of  this  act,  the  creditor  Is  required  to 
provide  the  buyer  or  borrower  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  cash  sale  price,  the  finance 
charge,  and  the  annual  percentage  rate  ap- 
plicable to  the  credit  transacuon  In  addition 
to  the  foregoing,  other  detailed  Information 
must  be  provided  to  the  consumer  In  con- 
nection with  the  advertisement  or  credit 
transaction  involved 

Maximum  fit.anre  charge 
In  addition  to  such  disclosure,  the  act 
provides  that  a  creditor  may  neither  demand 
nor  accept  a  finance  charge  In  connection 
with  the  extension  of  credit  which  exceeds 
the    maximum    rate    permitted    under    ap- 


plicable State  law  or  18  percent  per  annum, 
whichever  Is  less. 

Responsible  agency 

Regulatory  authority  to  Implement  the 
provisions  of  this  title  are  vested  in  th( 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  In  addition  to  authority  to  Issue 
regulations,  the  Board  Is  given  powers  of 
administrative  enforcement  to  secure  com- 
pliance with  the  act.  In  addition  to  such  ad- 
ministrative enforcement.  Individuals  to 
whom  Information  Is  required  to  be  given 
under  the  act  are  authorized  to  bring  civil 
suit  where  such  Information  has  not  been 
properly  provided. 

Confession  of  judgment 

With  regard  to  credit  transactions  coming 
within  the  scope  of  this  title,  the  Act  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  confeselons  of  Judgment 
(cognovit  notes),  whereby  a  debtor  waives 
his  rights  to  full  legal  process  In  the  credi- 
tor's attempt  to  obtain  legal  Judgment 
against  hlra. 

Criminal    penalties 
Violation  of  the  act  may  further  result  In 
the   Imposition   of  criminal   penalties  when 
suit  Is  brought  by  the  United  States  Attor- 
ney General. 

Regulation  of  credit  for  commodity  futures 
trading 

For  the  purpxjse  of  preventing  the  specula- 
tion In.  and  the  excessive  use  of  credit  for, 
the  creation  carrying,  or  trading  In  commod- 
Ity  futures  contract,  tending  to  inflate  con- 
sumer prices,  the  act  provides  that  the  Board 
of  Governors  shall  issue  regulations  govern- 
Int;  the  amount  of  credit  that  may  be  ex- 
tended or  maintained  on  any  such  contracts. 

Emergency  control  of  consumer  credit 
This  title  further  provides  that  whenever 
the  President  determines  that  a  national 
erne  gency  exists  which  necessitates  such 
action,  the  Board  shall  Issue  regulations  to 
contr'jl  the  extension  of  consumer  credit. 

Effective  date 

The  act  provides  that  this  title  shall  take 
effect  on  July  1.  1968. 

TITLE  n — pROHramoN  OF  garnishment 

or    WAGES 

This  title  provides  that  the  garnishment 
of  wages  is  frequently  an  element  In  the 
predatory  extension  of  credit  and  that  such 
garnishment  frequently  results  in  the  dis- 
ruption of  employment,  production,  and  con- 
siunptlon.  constituting  a  substantial  burden 
on  interstate  commerce  Accordingly,  pro- 
vision Is  made  prohibiting  the  garnishment 
of  wages  or  salary  due  an  employee  'Violation 
of  the  section  subjects  an  Individual  to  pos- 
sible fine  or  Imprisonment. 
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•■3.  The  desirability  of  Federal  chartering 
of  consumer  finance  companies,  and  other 
regulatory  measures." 


TITLE   in- 


COMMLSSION    ON    CONSUMER 
rlNANCE 


This  title  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  bi-partisan  natioiuil  commlsKlon  on  con- 
sumer flnance  to  be  composed  of  nine  mem- 
bers: 3  members  from  the  Senate,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate: 
3  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  be  apfHslnted  by  The  Sf)eaker:  and  3  per- 
sons to  be  app)olnted  by  the  President.  The 
ComnUssion  is  called  upon  to  study  and  ap- 
praise the  functioning  and  structure  of  the 
consumer  flnance  Industry  In  the  United 
States  and  to  report  its  findings,  recommen- 
dations, and  conclusions  to  the  Congress  and 
the  President  by  December  31.  1969.  The  Com- 
mission Is  specifically  called,  upon  to  Include 
within  the  scope  of  its  report  and  recommen- 
dations a  discussion  of: 

"1.  The  adequacy  of  existing  arrangements 
to  provide  consumer  financing  at  reasonable 
rates. 

"2.  The  adequacy  of  existing  sujjervisory 
and  regulatory  mechanisms  to  protect  the 
public  from  unfair  practices. 


MILITARY  POTENTIAL  OP  SST 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarkB, 
and  to  include^Ktraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKKl.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  stated,  on  July  18 
in  support  of  the  funds  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  supersonic  transport  that  this 
plane  wUl  have  great  military  value.  He 
said: 

I  do  not  care  who  makes  a  statement  to 
the  contrary    notwithstanding. 

By  this  I  take  it  he  refers  to  the  com- 
ments of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

According  to  Aviation  Daily,  February 
23, 1967,  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
said,  for  example,  in  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
on  the  fiscal  year  1967  supplemental  de- 
fense budget: 

Except  in  the  most  Indirect  way,  I  antici- 
pate no  military  benefits  from  the  production 
of  the  supersonic  transport  ...  I  see  very 
Uttle  benefit  even  of  a  spin-off  character  to 
military  technology  and  military  programs. 

The  House  has  already  taken  action  on 
H.R.  11456,  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  in  which 
the  funds  for  SST  development  are  in- 
cluded, but  the  matter  is  yet  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  think  it  would  be  use- 
ful to  clarify  for  the  record,  and  for  the 
consideration  of  Members  of  the  other 
body,  the  military  potential  of  this  air- 
craft. 

On  March  15,  1967,  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  Harold  Brown,  testified  be- 
fore the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee on  the  fiscal  year  1968  defense  budget 
as  follows  at  page  768 : 

Some  of  the  technology  having  to  do  with 
structures,  engines,  and  so  on,  which  was 
learned  in  the  United  States  supersonic 
transport  program,  will  be  applicable  in  a 
Bupersonlc  bomber  development,  and  vice 
versa,  but  neither  one  really  provides  any 
subsUntlal  help  toward  the  engineering  de- 
velopment and  detailed  design  of  the  other. 

The  technology  actually  has  been  flowing 
the  other  way.  because  the  supersonic  trans- 
port design,  which  the  United  States  Is  now 
going  ahead  with,  includes  two  things:  First, 
a  variable  sweep  wing  which  Is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  work  done  on  the  F-Ul  and  second, 
titanium  from  the  Air  Force  YF-12A  pro- 
gram. The  B--70  used  stainless  steel  CMistruc- 
tlon,  which  probably  wiU  not  be  very  much 
used  in  the  SST  We  did.  however,  use  a  good 
amount  of  a  type  of  italnlcss  steel  honey- 
comb In  the  B-70  which  may  be  adaptable 
to  various  structures  such  as  doors  and  panels 
on  the  SST.  So,  the  technology  has  really 
flowed  mostly  the  other  way,  Mr.  Andrews, 
with  the  YF  12A,  B  70.  and  F-IU  contrib- 
uting to  the  U.S.  supersonic  transport. 

Prior  to  the  occasion  of  this  testimony. 
Secretary  Brown  .^ent  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  dated  March  7,  1967,  ex- 


plaining the  situation  in  greater  detail. 
In  the  course  of  this  letter  he  said: 

Our  studies  have  shown  that  even  when 
no  development  costs,  other  than  modifica- 
tions, are  charged  to  a  bomber  version  of  the 
SST,  the  cost  per  weapon  delivered  to  the 
target  Is  greater  than  could  be  achieved  with 
a  new  advanced  bomber  of  quite  different 
characteristics,  even  though  complete  devel- 
opment costs  would  have  to  be  paid  for  the 
latter. 

The  Secretary's  letter  states  at  an- 
other point: 

The  SST  provides,  at  considerable  cost, 
a  capability  to  operate  In  a  flight  regime  that 
does  not  represent  the  best  means  of  pene- 
trating projected  enemy  defenses. 

And  finally: 

The  Air  Force  design  for  an  advanced 
bomber  has  the  required  performance  and 
payload  In  a  vehicle  about  one  half  the  size 
of  the  proposed  SST.  Although  the  advanced 
bomber  would  have  a  supersonic  speed  capa- 
bility. Its  top  speed  would  avoid  the  more 
severe  environmental  problems  of  the  SST. 
Its  reduced  weight  and  complexity  result  In 
lower  procurement  and  operating  costs.  This 
together  with  Its  Increased  effectiveness 
(range,  dispersal  capability,  reduced  radar 
cross  section,  ride  quality  at  low  altitude,  et 
cetera)  provides  the  advanced  bomber  with 
a  very  substantial  overall  cost  effectiveness 
advantage  over  a  modified  version  of  the 
SST. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  not  clear  why  the 
United  States  is  so  anxious  to  rush  into 
a  costly  program  of  SST  development  in- 
volving many  unsolved  problems  and 
great  economic  risk  on  the  strength  of 
a  nebulous  national  prestige.  It  may  well 
be  that  our  prestige  will  lose  a  great 
deal  more  if  we  show  ourselves  to  be  a 
nation  whose  commitments  and  invest- 
ments are  based  largely  on  a  hysteria 
about  our  "image"— largely  and  simply 
because  the  British  and  French  are  build- 
ing the  Concorde — unable  to  wait  and 
learn  from  their  experience — and  un- 
able to  take  the  advice  of  a  multitude  of 
technical  and  economic  experts  within 
our  own  country  as  to  the  inadvisability 
of  this  effort.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
commercial  developers  of  the  SST  could 
learn  a  great  deal  from  the  advanced 
aircraft  planners  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  Instead  of  merely  rushing  to 
build  a  plane  that  is  bigger  and  faster 
than  the  Concorde  regardless  of  the  ad- 
ditional problems  Involved,  regardless  of 
the  expense,  and  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  it  may  eventually  prove  to  be  an 
unsound  investment. 

We  have  experienced  difficulties  and 
disaster  in  the  Apollo  program  based  on 
a  race  to  the  moon.  Are  we  not  a  nation 
that  can  learn  from  such  experiences  and 
apply  the  lessons  learned  to  a  venture 
such  as  the  SST? 

To  be  sure,  the  military  will  learn 
something  from  all  possible  civilian  de- 
velopments in  aeronautics.  This  does  not 
mean  that  public  funds  should  be  hastily 
invested  in  all  possible  and  perhaps  un- 
warranted projects.  On  the  assumption 
that  the  Senate  will  give  sober  and  seri- 
ous consideration  to  the  SST  before  tak- 
ing action,  I  think  it  appropriate  to  in- 
clude the  entire  text  of  Secretary 
Brown's  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Hou-se  Appropriations  Committee  at  this 
point  in  the  RecoIid: 


Department  op  the  Air  Force, 

OmcE  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  March  7,  1967. 
Hon.  George  H.  Mahon, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  This  is  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  February  10.  1967,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  supersonljir^ransport  (SST)  as  a 
strategic  bomber,      u 

The  Air  Force  haJfstudled  the  utility  of  a 
modified  supersonlff  transport  for  the  stra- 
tegic bomber  role/md  Is  continuing  to  re- 
view this  possljlfity  as  the  characteristics 
and  cost  of  the>SST  become  better  defined. 
In  general,  our  studies  have  shown  that  a 
modified  SST  configured  as  a  bomber  could 
perform  strategic  missions.  However,  Its 
characteristics  are  far  from  the  optimum 
ones  In  terms  of  survivability  and  penetra- 
tion to  the  target.  Therefore,  It  Is  far  from 
the  most  effective  approach  to  the  bomber 
component  of  our  strategic  forces. 

While  a  Joint  development  program  (FAA 
and  DOD)  of  a  commercial  transport  and  a 
bomber  version  of  the  SST  may  result  In  a 
lower  total  development  cost  than  would 
separate  development  programs  for  a  SST 
and  a  new  advanced  bomber,  the  extent  of 
any  potential  savings  Is  critically  dependent 
upon  the  degree  of  compromise  that  could  be 
tolerated  In  each  version  In  order  to  achieve 
commonality.  Beyond  the  development  pro- 
gram, when  all  factors  such  as  procurement 
costs,  ten-year  operating  costs,  and  opera- 
tional effectiveness  are  considered,  the  sepa- 
rate development  of  a  new  bomber  appears 
to  us  to  be  a  more  cost  effective  approach  for 
accomplishing  the  military  tasks.  Our  stud- 
ies have  shown  that  even  when  no  develop- 
ment costs,  other  than  modifications,  are 
charged  to  a  bomber  version  of  the  SST,  the 
cost  per  weapon  delivered  to  the  target  Is 
greater  than  could  be  achieved  'with  a  new 
advanced  bomber  of  quite  different  charac- 
teristics, even  though  complete  develop- 
ment costs  would  have  to  be  paid  for  the 
latter.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for 
this,  some  of  which  are  discussed  below. 

The  SST  design  Is  a  large  gross  weight 
(675,000  pounds)  vehicle  Incorporating  struc- 
tural materials,  aerodynamics,  engines  and 
environmental  control  equipment  for  high 
altitude  supersonic  cruise  at  Mach  2.7.  It 
does  not  represent  the  best  design  approach 
for  a  high  altitude  bomber  because  of  Its 
large  fuselage,  high  radar  cross  section  and 
lack  of  compatibility  between  the  bomber 
refueling  requirements  and  fuel  availability 
of  the  KC-135  tankers. 

Further,  the  SST  provides,  at  considerable 
cost,  a  capability  to  operate  In  a  flight  re- 
gime that  does  not  represent  the  best  means 
of  penetrating  projected  enemy  defenses. 
Studies  and  simulated  tests  have  shown 
that  penetration  of  sophisticated  enemy  de- 
fenses Including  surface-to-air  missiles  can 
best  be  accomplished  by  flying  at  low  alti- 
tude at  the  highest  speed  compatible  with 
attaining  the  necessary  range.  A  bomber 
version  of  the  SST  without  structural  and 
engine  modifications  suffers  very  severe  deg- 
radation In  performance  when  operated  at 
low  altitude.  Its  top  speed  would  be  about 
330  knots  and  Its  range  would  be  very  lim- 
ited because  Its  engines  are  not  designed  to 
operate  efficiently  at  low  altitude.  This  per- 
formance could  be  improved  by  structural 
reinforcement  of  the  fuselage,  wings,  and 
tall  assembly  plus  the  installation  of  new 
engines.  This  would  still  not  provide  a  very 
good  bomber  aircraft  because  of  the  large 
amount  of  fuselage  volume  available  for  the 
low  density  payloads  associated  with  com- 
mercial operations.  This  large  volume  Is  not 
required  for  the  higher  density  military  pay- 
loads  and  results  In  higher  aerodynamic 
drag  and  greater  range  loss  than  would  re- 
sult from  a  fuselage  designed  specifically 
for  military  weapon  payloads. 
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The  Air  Force  design  for  an  advanced 
bomber  has  the  required  performance  and 
payload  In  a  vehicle  about  one  half  the  sl^^ 
of  the  proposed  SST  Although  the  advanced 
bomber  would  have  a  supersonic  speed  capa- 
bility, Its  top  speed  would  avoid  the  more 
•evcre  environmental  problems  of  the  SST 
Its  reduced  weight  and  complexity  result  In 
lower  procurement  and  operating  costs.  This 
together  with  Its  Increased  effectiveness 
(range,  dispersal  capability,  reduced  radar 
croM  section,  ride  quality  at  low  altitude. 
et  cetera)  provides  the  advanced  bomber 
with  a  very  substantial  overall  cost  effec- 
tiveness advantage  over  a  modified  version 
of  the  SST. 

Despite  the  above  described  limitations 
of  the  SST.  we  will  continue  to  review  its 
utility  in  the  strategic  bomber  role  We  are 
presently  updating  our  analyses  to  reflect 
the  most  recent  cost  and  performance  esti- 
mates proposed  to  the  FAA  for  the  commer- 
cial transport  We  will  be  happy  to  discuss 
this  in  more  detail  as  our  updated  analyses 
are  completed. 
Sincerely, 

Harold  Brown. 
Secretary   of   the   Air    Force. 


BOYD  URGE^  NEW  LOOK  IN  LABOR 
STRIFE 

Mr.  PICKLE  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
iinanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texaa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr  Speaker,  the  massive 
national  rail  tieup  this  past  week  has 
brought  home  to  Americans  the  urgency 
for  remedial  action 

To  ignore  the  basic  problem  of  strikes 
in  the  transportation  Industry  that  harm 
the  public  interest  simply  because  the 
trains  are  rolling  again  is  not  the  best 
approach  to  the  problem. 

The  public  is  going  to  get  hurt  again 
unless  the  Congress,  management,  labor. 
and  the  administration  resign  themselves 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  going  to  delve 
Into  the  problem. 

The  main  responsibility.  I  believe,  rests 
with  the  Congress  since  by  nature  the 
general  health,  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
public  Is  In  their  hands. 

There  was  much  heated  debate,  both 
pro  and  con,  on  the  merits  of  the  reso- 
lution that  this  body  passed  3  days  ago. 
and  no  matter  how  you  felt  on  that  par- 
ticular measure,  I  think  that  individually 
each  one  of  us  has  a  responsibility  to 
those  we  represent  and  the  Nation  to  seek 
Impartial,  permanent  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  crippling  work  stoppages. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  you  realize  I 
have  offered  such  legislation,  H.R  5638 
Legislation.  I  believe,  will  modernize  our 
national  labor  policies  while  at  the  same 
time  upholding  the  traditional  rights  of 
negotiation  that  have  contributed  so 
greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  labor  move- 
ment and  Industry  in  this  country. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  support  these 
needed  revisions,  or  to  offer  any  oth- 
er suggestions,  particularly  where  the 
transportation  industry  is  concerned. 
and  I  think  the  Congress  ought  to  hold 
hearings  on  such  measures  soon. 

In  this  same  light.  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  your  attention  a  discussion  of  the 
problem    by    Transportation    Secretary 


Alan  Boyd  as  reported  in  this  morning's 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post. 

The  article  follows: 
(From   the  Washington  Po.;t.  July  20.   1967 1 

BoYO  Usees  New  Look  in   Labor  Strife 
(By  Andrew  J  Glass i 

"The  best  brfiins  in  the  United  States" 
have  been  unable  to  find  a  formula  to  cope 
With  strikes  that  harm  the  national  Interest, 
Transportation  Secretary  Alan  S.  Boyd  said 
yesterday. 

In  a  press  conference  held  in  the  White 
House.  Boyd  said  a  so:ution  to  the  problem 
has  eluded  the  Johnson  Admlnistr;ition,  the 
Congress  and  the  academic  community 

Boyd  met  with  reporters  after  briefing 
President  Johnson  on  the  restoration  of  nor- 
mal rail  service  tollowiiig  passage,  on  Mon- 
day, of  legislation  that  halted  a  U.S.  railroad 
walkout 

The  Transport  itlon  Secretary  feit  that  a 
new  attitude  wa.s  needed  In  labor  manage- 
ment disputes  It  was  an  attitude,  he  sud. 
where  'major  controversies  having  a  tre- 
mendous Impact  on  the  natlor.al  Interest" 
car^  be  resolved  with  the  acceptance  of  deci- 
sions   "whether  or  not  they  are  appreciated  " 

As  matters  now  stand.  Boyd  added,  labo; 
walkouts  that  affect  the  national  Intere  t 
can  be  dealt  with  only  on  a  piecemeal  basis. 
In  the  same  fashion  as  the  current  rail 
dispute 

.Mthough  the  President  called  for  a  me.is- 
ure  to  deal  with  such  strikes  In  his  State 
of  the  Un;on  Message  In  January,  the  Ad- 
ministration h.is  all  but  given  up  on  Us 
plans.  At  one  point.  Mr  Johnson  asked  con- 
gressional leaders  to  seek  an  acceptable 
formula 

In  his  discussion  Boyd  ruled  out  both  a 
general  compulsory  arbitration  law  and  spe- 
cial labor  courts  as  effective  means  of  deal- 
jlng  with  the  problem  Boyd  ,ilso  sa'.d  he  was 
"terribly  concerned"  about  the  operation  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act    As  he  put  It 

"In  controversial  cases,  it  appears  to  me 
that  you  don't  have  any  collective  bargain- 
ing, that  the  parties  Sit  back  and  wait  until 
the  situation  develops  into  a  crisis  and  then 
there  Is  an  emergency  board  and  then  no- 
body seems  to  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  the  emergency  board,  t.o  it  gets  escalated 
Into  what  I   believe  Is  called  a  Federal  case 

"This  is  a  violation  of  the  whole  concept — 
the  spirit  of  the  law  Somehow,  some  way, 
either  there  has  to  be  some  influence  brought 
In  from  the  outside  or  a  greater  sense  on 
the  part  of  the  negotiating  parties  that  they 
must  resolve  their  own  problems  But  they 
Just  cant  keep  them  dragging  like  a  cancer, 
month  after  month   after  month" 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  DerwinskiI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  as  I 
reminded  the  House  earlier  this  week, 
this  is  Captive  Nations  Week  and  this 
years  observance  has  special  significance 
as  we  note  the  Involvement  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  Middle  East  and  its  obvious 
attempts  to  expand  Its  colonial  empire 
Another  major  address  delivered  at  the 
Captive  Nations  Conference  at  the  May- 
flower Hotel  on  July  15  was  by  Prof 
Roman  Smal-Stockl,  professor  emeritus 
at  Marquette  University  and  a  visiting 
professor  at  Catholic  University,  who  has 


authored  a  most  widely  recognized  pub- 
lication   on    the    captive    nations.   The 
text  of  Professor  Smal-Stocki's  speech 
follows : 
C.\PTivE  N.\TioNS.  Middle  E.^ST  and  Vietnam 
(Prof.  Roman  Smal-StocJil.  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity   of    America,   address    delivered  at 
the  Captive  Nations  Conference.  Mayflower 
Hotel.  Washington,  DC.  July  15.  1967) 
Every  morning  everyone  of  us  opens  the 
daily  paper  and  reads  about  Vietnam.  Many 
of  us  ask   the  question :    Why  is  it   that  we 
must    fight    In    Vietnam?    Who   supplies  tbe 
Vlet-Cong   with    the   weapo'is.   ammunition 
rockets    and    airplanes    they    use    for    their 
aggressions? 

What  has  happened?  Were  we  not  twentt 
years  tigo  the  top  world  power  with  a  monoply 
of  atomic  weapons  and  abso'ute  air-power 
Kuporiorirv''  Currently  we  have  Cuba  In  our 
own  backyard.  In  violation  of  the  Monrot 
Doctrine,  and  now  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Cuba  and  V.et  .am  are  the  results  of  the 
foreign  policy  cur  country  has  had  for  the 
past  decades  What  went  wrong  In  the  plan- 
ning of  our  foreign  policy?  There  are  a 
number  of  answers  to  this  qu?stlon  But  on 
one  point  all  scholars  -true  specialists- 
agree.  The  main  reason  for  our  catastrophe 
in  foreign  policy  has  been  and  Is  stil,  the 
American  failure  to  underjtand  Russian 
Communism.  I  do  rot  underestimate  the 
achievements  of  Alger  Hiss  and  his  kind,  but 
this   main   reason   remains. 

This  failure  led  to  our  abandonment  to 
Russian  Communist  Imperialism  (with  s 
complete  disregard  to  all  the  principles  ot 
the  Atlantic  Charter)  of  the  Baltic  States, 
of  Ukraine.  Byelorussia  and  the  other  Cap- 
tive Nations  Inside  the  Soviet  empire;  to  the 
abandonment  of  Poland.  Czechoslovakia. 
Hungary.  Rumania,  Bulgaria.  Yugoslavia. 
Then  came  the  abandonment  of  China  to 
the  "agrarian  reformer,"  Mao  Tse  Tung,  of 
North  Korea,  Tibet,  the  abandonment  of 
Cuba  to  "agrarian  reformer  Castro,"  and 
then  North  Vietnam.  And  finally  comes  the 
latest  move  of  Moscow  to  erase  Israel  and  to 
establish  Its  dominion  over  the  Near  East  as 
a  springboard  to  Africa  and  for  the  partition 
of  Turkey  so-long-planned-by-the-Tsars.  I 
have  enumerated  to  you  the  stepping  stones 
of  Russian  Imperialism  which  have  finally 
led  to  Korea.  Cuba,  and  Vietnam  where  we 
have  been  and  are  being  forced  to  make  a 
stand  and  flght 

It  Is  worthwhile  during  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  and  It  Is  the  moral  duty  of  a  his- 
ttjrian.  to  analyze  all  the  angles  of  this  Amer- 
ican failure  to  understand  Russian  Commu- 
nism, because  this  failure  has  resulted  In  the 
present  tragedy  of  the  whole  free  world  with 
Its  disintegrating  alliances  in  Europe  and 
Asia  because  nations  have  lost  confidence  in 
our  leadership. 

The  most  important  mistakes  of  our  diplo- 
mats were  and  are  first  and  above  all.  a  t&itt, 
image  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  homogenlouj 
country,  equivalent  to  "Russia"  and  popu- 
lated by  "Russians."  This  "Russia" — the  So- 
viet Union — Is  really  a  colonial  empire  with 
many  problems.  The  empire  Is  surrounded 
by  satellites  ruled  by  dictatorships  by  the 
grace  of  Moscow.  The  Moscovltes  Inside  the 
empire  practice  the  most  brutal  exploitation 
of  the  submerged  colonial  peoples,  who  are 
forced  to  pay  for  the  Communist  Imperial- 
ism. The  second  fallacy  Is  the  slogan:  "One 
world"  Only  In  the  technological  sense  does 
a  "one  world"  (of  electricity,  motors,  car*, 
machines)  exist,  but  In  the  cultural  senM 
there  exists  no  "one  world"  between  our 
J udeo- Christian  civilization  and  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Soviet  civilization  merged  with 
materialism  and  atheism,  which  for  a  half  * 
century  has  developed  and  Is  Imposed  by  tlw 
Russian  Communist  dictatorship  In  the  So- 
viet police  state.  The  characteristic  of  thtf 
Soviet  civilization  Is  a  Russian  master-race 
and  superiority  complex — an  avante  gard» 
complex  with  a  Moscovtte  Measlanlsm  sup- 
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norted  by  Neo-Panslavlsm  and  Euraslanlsm 
paling  still  at  the  "World  Soviet  Union." 

The  third  point  of  which  America  Is  not 
aware  Is  the  moral  abyss  between  our  world 
outlook    and    the    Soviet   world.    The    basic 
oroblem    Is    concerning    what   is    good    and 
what  Is  evil.  Our  Judeo-Chrlstlan  world  an- 
swers this  question  with  the  decalogue:  but 
for  Moscow,  according  to  Lenin,  everything 
is  morally  good  which  advances  the  victorious 
march  of  Communism,  I  say  everything:  lies, 
murder,  poison,  genocide.  And  everything  is 
evil  which   opposes   the  expansion   of  Rus- 
sian  Communist    Imperialism.    What   sense 
does  It  make  to  negotiate  treaties  with  this 
Moscow,  the  only  power  expelled  from  the 
League   of   Nations   In   Geneva,   the   ally   of 
Hitler     the   aggressor   against   Finland,   the 
aggressor  against  Poland,  the  Baltic  States, 
and  the  Captive  Nations,  and  now  the  real 
aggressor   against   Israel?   What  sense   Is   It 
to  trvist  a  power  which  repeatedly  has  vio- 
lated  all    the   principles,    letter   and   spirit, 
of  the  U.N.  Charter?   How  can  a  power  be 
trusted    wliich    attempted    to   wipe   out — to 
"Genocide"   a   fellow   member   of   the   U.N., 
little  Israel?  This  "would-be"  murderer  has 
even  the  arrogance  to  moralize  and  to  pon- 
tificate  in    the    U.N.— while   our   State   De- 
partment does  not  have  the  moral  courage  to 
enumerate  and  list  all  the  Captive  Nations 
whose  free,  democratic,  even  Socialist  states 
were  by  Moscovlte  aggression  liquidated  and 
integrated  Into  the  Russia  Communist  em- 
pire. 

The  fourth  point  is:  Semantics.  Moscow 
has  created  a  real  up-slde-down  "language," 
a  'double-talk"  and  "double-think."  Moscow 
has  changed  all  the  meanings  of  Interna- 
tional terminology  of  liberalism,  democracy, 
humanism  Into  their  very  opposites  and  im- 
posed a  semantic  tyranny  on  a  large  part 
of  American  public  opinion.  Lenin  himself 
advised  his  collaborators:  "Confuse  your 
enemies"  and  in  this  field  Moscow  has  gained 
a  great  victory  by  semantics.  My  warnings 
and  publications  since  1950  have  been  disre- 
garded by  our  intellectuals.  Even  President 
Kennedy  had  to  learn  it  face  to  face  from 
Khrushchev  in  Vienna. 

"The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  the  So- 
viets and  ourselves  give  wholly  different 
meanings  to  the  same  words:  war,  peace, 
democracy  find  popular  will.  We  have  wholly 
different  ?Vew8  of  right  and  wrong,  of  what 
is  an  Internal  affair  and  what  Is  aggression. 
And  above  all,  we  have  wholly  different  con- 
cepts of  where  the  world  Is  and  where  It 
la  going."  (Time  magazine.  June  16,  1961) 
But  80  percent  of  American  public  opin- 
ion Is  still  being  confused,  and  especially  our 
intellectuals,  who  do  not  grasp  Russian 
propi'.ganda  terminology,  are  being  fooled 
by  "peaceful  coexistence"  campaigns.  Al- 
ready Communist  propaganda  has  led  many 
In  the  n^ademic  world  to  respond  to  "peace- 
ful acceptance"  of  Communism.  The  propa- 
ganda campaign  slogans  of  "peaceful  coexist- 
ence" and  "peaceful  competitiveness"  can 
be  seen  In  their  true  meaning  In  the  Near 
East,  the  Par  East.  Latin  America  and 
Africa,  where  Russian  subversion  is  evident. 
The  fifth  reason  for  the  American  misun- 
derstanding of  Russian  Communism  Is  that 
the  Communist  Party  Is  regarded  as  a  bona 
fide  American  political  party.  The  history  of 
other  Conuiiunlst  parties  outside  the  Soviet 
Union  proves  something  different.  They  are 
all  ideological  forel:?n  armies  in  civilian 
clothe.',  which  fulfill  functions  from  the 
point  t  f  the  global  strategy  of  Communist 
Imperlal'sm  in  the  struggle  for  the  world. 

The  sixth  and  la'^t  point  which  I  want  to 
stre&i;  Is  the  usual  mlsldentlflcatlon  of  Rus- 
sian Communism.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  make  the 
Wester-.i  Europe  and  Marx  responsible  for 
Russ'.m  Bolshevism,  In  Bolshevism,  Marxism 
Is  window  dres-'ing.  Bolshevism  is  basically 
Bakunlsm.  We  cannot  ignore  the  opinion  of 
the  grc.'t  Ru  slan  phllo.^opher.  NIkolay  Ber- 
dyaev,  who  convincingly  Identified  Russian 
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Commvuiism  with  Its  despotic  aspects  as  a 
Russian  National  creation  and  the  third  ap- 
pearance of  Russian  autocratic  Imperialism, 
Its  first  appearance  being  the  Moscovlte  Tsar- 
dom  and  the  second,  the  Petrlne  Empire, 
after  the  defeat  ot  the  TJkralnlan  Hertman 
Mazepa  and  Charles  XII  of  Sweden  at  Poltava 
In  1709. 

Summing  up:  Russian  Communism  was 
and  is  in  fact  Russian  Imperialism,  which 
was  and  is  confused  by  Liberals  In  America 
as  a  "progressive  movement"  with  an  evolu- 
tion towards  some  "liberalism."  This  evolu- 
tion Is  simply  wishful  thinking  of  American 
KerensJtys.  Russian  Commimism  represented 
and  represents  the  blackest  Russian  reaction, 
realizing  the  program  of  the  old  Tsarist  Black 
Hundreds  and  the  political  visions  of  the 
Russian  poet,  Flodar  Tynchev  (1807-1873)  In 
his  poem  "Russian  Geography": 
"Moscow  and  the  city  of  Peter  (present  Len- 
ingrad) and  the  city  of  Constantine 
(Constantinople)  .  .  . 
These  are  the  sacred  capitals  of  Russian 

Tsardom  .  .  . 
But  where  is  its  end?  And  where  are  Its 

borders 
To  the  North,  to  the  East,  to  the  South, 

and  toward  sunset? 
They  will  be  revealed  by  the  fates  to  future 

times  .  .  . 
Seven  Internal  seas  and  seven  great  riv- 
ers . . . 
Prom  the  Nile  to  the  Neva,  from  the  Elbe 

to  China, 
Prom  the  Volga  to  the  Euphrates,  from  the 

Ganges  to  the  Danube  .  .  . 
This  Is  Russian  Tsardom  .  .  .  and  it  will 

not  disappear  with  the  ages 
As  the  Holy  Spirit  foresaw  and  Daniel  fore- 
told." 
This  "vision"  of  the  borders  of  Russian 
Tsardom  has  for  half  a  century  been  pur- 
sued successftUly  through  Communism. 

Let  me  continue  my  talk  relating  Vietnam 
to  an  interpretation  of  the  recent  events  in 
the  Near  East  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Captive  Nations'  Ideology,  because  America 
and  her  Intellectuals  stUl  do  not  grasp  the 
present  real  alms  of  Moscow  and  the  involve- 
ment of  the  Soviet  nationality  problem  into 
the  Near  East.  Behind  the  Near  East  crisis  U 
the  explosive  Nationality  problem  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  basic  fact  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  Near  East  crisis  Is  the  fact 
of  the  existence  of  more  than  40  million  cap- 
tive Islam  (Muslim)  nationalities  In  the 
Soviet  empire.  Before  World  War  I,  they  were 
dedicated  to  the  Idealogles  of  Pan-Turklsm 
and  Pan-Islamlsm.  Their  great  leader  Ismail 
Gasprlnsky  In  1908  propagated  the  plan  of 
an  All-Muslim  Congress  In  Egypt,  Cairo,  In 
order  to  get  the  backing  of  all  Muslim  na- 
tions for  the  Muslim  resistance  against  the 
Russians  Inside  the  Russian  empire.  During 
the  Russian  revolution  Idel-Ural  (Tatars), 
Azerbaijan,  Turkestan,  North  Caucasus  and 
Crimean  Turks  proclaimed  their  free  states 
and  resisted  by  arms  the  Russian  Communist 
aggressions  and  forced  Integration  Into  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Moscow  feared  and  fears  these  conceptions 
of  Pan-Turklsm  and  Pan-Islamlsm,  expres- 
sions of  a  strong  revolutionary  nationalism. 
Moscow  feared  (since  the  monarchy  was 
overthrown  In  Egypt)  that  the  Arab  natlon- 
alUt  revolution  would  unite  all  Islam  peoples 
under  Egypt's  leadership,  that  It  would  be 
joined  by  Turkey,  Iran,  Pakistan.  Afghan- 
istan and  form  a  mighty  bloc  for  the  libera- 
tion of  the  Islam  natlonaliUes  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Such  a  proclamation  for  the  libera- 
tion of  Islam  nations  would  put  on  the 
agenda  of  world  politics  Immediately  the 
whole  Captive  Nations  problem  of  the  Soviet 
empire. 

*The  Communist  counteraction  against 
this  pressing  danger  was:  (a)  the  Nile  dam, 
(b)  penetration  by  thousands  of  "advisors", 
diplomats,  "consuls,"  and  spies  of  the  whole 
Near  East,   (c)    large  deliveries  of  different 


kinds  of  arms,  (d)  a  systematic  propaganda 
of  Anti-Semitism. 

Using  Anti-Semitism  (Moscow  long  ago 
liquidated  the  Jewish  autonomous  republic 
Biro-Bid  J  an  and  completely  weakened  Ju- 
daism, the  progenitor  of  Christianity)  as  a 
common  Ideology  of  hate,  Moscow  formed 
with  Arab  Anti-Semitism  a  common  front 
against  Israel,  thus  diverting  Arab  national- 
ism from  Its  natural  aims  In  the  Soviet 
Union — the  liberation  of  Muslim  nations — 
and  directing  it  towards  the  genocide  of 
Israel. 

This  conception  of  Russian  imperialism  In- 
cludes for  Moscow  these  great  possibilities: 

(a)  a  de  facto  control  of  the  Suez  Canal, 

(b)  a  second  front  in  the  back  for  our  allies 
Turkey  and  Iran,  (c)  the  loss  of  the  oll-basln 
for  the  free  world,  (d)  a  political  domination 
of  the  whole  Near  East,  (e)  a  further  ad- 
vance of  Russian  imperialism  In  North  Af- 
rica— Algeria — towards  the  African  bank  of 
Gibraltar,  (f)  the  final  aim  Is  a  Russian 
Communist  Mediterranlan  Sea  and  a  Com- 
munist "Pan-Europe,"  which  Communists  in 
Italy  and  Prance  will  welcome,  (g)  the  final 
result:  an  Isolated  America,  (h)  what  the 
Communist  domination  of  the  Near  East 
means  for  our  defense  of  Southeast  Asia, 
everybody  can  surely  Imagine.  Thus  it  Is  not 
the  end  of  the  crisis  in  the  Near  East  but 
Just  the  beginning,  and  pokerface  Kosygin 
frankly  lectured  our  President  in  HoUybush 
about  the  meaning  of  peaceful  coexistence: 
"Russian  Communism  keeps  the  basic  Com- 
munist Doctrine  to  promote  world  revolu- 
tion by  wars  of  liberation." 

Also  in  the  light  of  the  events  In  the  Near 
East,  the  reason  for  the  diplomatic  actions  of 
Podgorny  In  Rome  become  clear.  These  ac- 
tions were  the  diplomatic  preparations  for 
the  planned  explosion  In  the  Near  East, 
aiming  at  the  genocide  of  Israel.  But  Israel 
victoriously  resisted  to  the  Russian  planned 
genocide,  therefore,  according  to  "Muscovite 
Justice,"  Israel  is  guilty  of  destroying  Mos- 
cow's "liberation"  conceptions  for  the  Near 
East — and  Israel  must  be  punished.  "Israel 
must  be  punished" — and  our  State  Depart- 
ment has  not  the  moral  courage  to  demand 
that  the  Muscovite  warmongers  and  war 
criminals,  the  former  allies  of  Hitler  and 
the  teachers  of  Gestapo  be  put  before  a  war 
crime  tribunal  of  the  U.N. 

Moscow  started  the  "celebrations"  of  the 
semlcentury  of  Russian  Communist  Im- 
perialism, its  expansion  and  genocide.  Surely, 
the  climax  of  the  celebration  had  to  be  the 
realization  of  the  "great  Communist  designs" 
for  the  Near  East  with  a  total  pogrom  of 
Israel  through  Arab  Nationalism.  The  de- 
Ecendents  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  keep  their 
glorious  traditions.  .  . 

But  neither  our  Department  of  State,  nor 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  U.N.  are  aware 
of  what  is  happening.  Professor  Brzezlnskl 
acts  as  funeral  director  and  assures  them 
that  "Communism  is  dead." 

Our  answer  to  all  these  plans  of  Russian 
imperialism  should  be  a  Captive  Nations 
World  Movement.  In  Europe  the  ideals  of 
the  Captive  Nations  have  always  had  the 
strongest  backing  among  Democratic  So- 
cialists, Liberals,  Intellectuals,  and  especial- 
ly university  professors.  Most  university  pro- 
fessors were  united  In  a  common  front  for 
the  Defense  of  Academic  freedom  against 
Communist  dictatorship.  Intellectuals  In 
Europe  had  a  deep  understanding  for  our 
demand  of  self-determination,  religious  and 
political  freedom,  for  our  fight  for  the  dig- 
nity of  the  person  and  for  our  struggle 
against  Red  Fascism. 

But  where  is  the  help  of  American  Liberal- 
Ism  and  Socialism  for  the  Ideals  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations?  Where  1^ their  support  for  these 
Ideals  of  the  CapUve  Nations?  Their  record 
up  to  now  Is,  with  only  a  few  exceptions, 
support  for  the  preservation  of  Russian  im- 
perialism and  mallclotis  silencing  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  struggle. 
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Where  are  the  voices  of  American  univer- 
sities and  their  professors  in  the  defense  of 
academic  freedom  in  the  Soviet  Union?  Pro- 
fessor Sydney  Hook  is  an  honorable  excep- 
tion. Some  professors  from  the  Universities 
of  Bridgeport.  Rutt;ers.  Yi!e.  MIT  were  a  year 
ago  guest  speakers  at  the  testimonial  dinner 
for  Herbert  Aptheker!  Whafs  happening? 
Socialists  and  Communists  in  America  main- 
tain a  common  front  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Russian  Communist  Empire  and  for  the 
continuation  of  the  colonial  enslavement  of 
the  Captive  Nations'" 

We.  American  intellectuals  with  a  Captive 
Nations  backgraund.  feel  a  deep  resentment 
and  disappointment  towards  the  majority  of 
American  Intellectuals  and  the  academic 
world.  They  have  In  our  American  society 
the  moral  authority  and  prerogative  of  being 
a  moral  guide  and  critic  to  the  world  and 
world  affairs  This  moral  authority  and  pre- 
rogative they  have  prostituted. 

Publicly  ask  them-  where  was  your  guid- 
ance In  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  and 
your  criticism  of  Russian  imperialism  as  It 
swallowed  one  nation  after  another'  And 
now,  the  Kennans  happily  accept  as  a  "fact" 
the  existence  of  "Rus.'ila."  and  Justify  It  by 
their  complete  moral  nihilism.  Thus,  the 
American  Intellectuals  kowtow  before  Mos- 
cow, completely  forgetting  that  the  U  S  was 
and  should  be  a  revolutionary  S'Dclety, 
founded  on  revolutionary  principles  and  of- 
fering all  enslaved  peoples  of  the  world  a 
true  revolutionary  promise:  the  supreme 
value  of  freedom  1 

Our  Congress  through  the  Captive  Nation 
Resolution  saved  the  honor  of  the  American 
Nation  by  condemning  Russian  Communist 
Imperialism  We  are  proud  that  a  great 
American  labor  leader.  George  Meany,  Is  our 
partisan.  I.  an  old  university  profe.ssor.  want 
to  publicly  pay  tribute  to  him  In  deep  grati- 
tude for  his  defense  of  academic  freedom  In 
the  Soviet  police  empire. 

But  where  are  the  voices  of  American 
Liberals  against  Russian  tyranny,  ag.ilnst 
the  enserfment  of  workers  and  peasants  In 
the  Soviet  Union?  Why  do  they  not  also  flght 
for  the  human  fights  and  civil  liberties  for 
the  Captive  Nations?  Why  do  they  not  re- 
establish In  America  a  free  market  of  Ideas 
for  East  European  matters,  why  do  they  not 
abolish  the  dictatorship  of  the  Soviet  dog- 
mas and  the  tyranny  of  Soviet  Semantics  In 
America?  This  Is  the  question. 

Thank  you. 


THE   CASE    OF    THE    MISSING 
TURKEYS 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  NelsenI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEJN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
22,  I  made  some  remarks  directed  at  an 
error  made  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  reportini;  the  turkey  popula- 
tion for  1966  I  spoke  of  how  the  error 
had  a  price  Inflating  effect  on  the  1966 
turkey  market  and  how  the  Inflated 
prices  of  1966  contributed  to  overproduc- 
tion and  depressed  prices  In  1967. 

Walter  Wilcox,  Director  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  a  letter  I  recently  re- 
ceived from  him  said  he  was  'at  a  lo.ss  to 
imderstand"  my  reasoning  He  does  not 
seem  to  understand  why  this  admitted 
error  had  an  effect  on  the  price  of 
turkeys. 


My  remarks  were  based  on  a  statement 
by  Richard  Larkin,  Pou!tr>'  Division, 
USDA,  which  admits  and  explains  the 
error,  and  state  that  the  error  did  have  an 
effect  on  the  price  of  turkeys.  I  would 
like  to  insert  the  statement  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  time,  as  follows: 

Thk  Case  op  the  Missi.ng  Ttrkeys 

(By  Richard  C,  Larkm,  Poultry  Division) 

There  was  a  period  in  mid-summer  1966 
when  in  excess  of  5  million  turkevs  appeared 
t.i  be  •■missing."  As  the  turkey  Industry  well 
knows,  these  "ml.sslng  '  birds  showed  up  later 
and  were  largely  carried  over  into  1967 
either  on  the  ho<jf  or  as  storage  stocks.  The 
turkeys  were  "missing"  only  when  comparing 
estimated  marketings,  based  on  poult  place- 
ments, with  discrepancy  was  a  factor  In- 
fluencing the  price  of  turkeys  marketed  dur- 
ing the  main   i;»66  turkey  marketing  season. 

.N'ow  that  1966  is  history.  It  is  evident  that 
these  turkeys  were  not  "ml.sslng"  but  rather 
were  marketed  later  than  predicted.  When 
the  turkey  slaughter  for  the  year  was  totaled, 
practically  all  of  the  poult  placements  could 
be  accounted  for. 

Estimating  turkey  marketings  accurately 
depends  in  large  p^irl  on  correctly  predicting 
the  growing  period.  In  weeks,  from  poult 
placements  to  maturity  for  both  the  "heavy" 
and  "light"  breeds.  We  estlm.ite  the  length 
of  this  growing  period  on  the  previous  year's 
experience. 

In  retrospect.  It  appears  fhat  this  growing 
period  In  1966  was  longer  than  In  1965. 
Based  on  the  seasonal  pattern  of  slaughter 
m  1966  It  appe.irs  that  .i  10-day  t<:>  Jwo-week 
error  was  made  in  predicting  the  period  from 
poult  placement  to  marketing  This  error, 
history  now  tells  us.  accounted  for  the  "miss- 
ing" turkeys  which  subsequently  came  home 
to  roost. 

It  further  appears  that  the  1966  marketing 
prediction  error  was  compounded  by  both  a 
relatively  long  growing  period  In  1966  and  a 
relatively  short  growing  period  In  1965  Taken 
together  this  made  the  difference  between 
the  two  years  much  more  pronounced  than 
Is  usually  the  case.  Growing  periods  have 
been  declining  over  the  years  but  the  aver- 
age difference  from  one  year  to  the  next  has 
been  a  matter  of  days,  not  weeks.  Thus,  the 
10-day  to  two-week  difference  in  1966  as  com- 
pared to  1965  was  most  unusual. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  instance  of  5.000.000 
missing  turkeys  was  not  an  isolated 
example  of  erroneous  u.se  of  statistics 
having  undesirable  effects  on  markets. 

In  March  of  this  year  an  issue  of  the 
pubhcatlon  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation 
announced  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture had  underestimated  tlie  cattle 
population  of  America.  It  said: 

The  January  1  estimates  in  Tables  1  and 
2  have  been  revised  for  1961  1966  on  the 
basis  of  data  obtained  from  the  Census  of 
Agriculture  and  other  d.ita  which  have  be- 
come available  since  the  original  estimates 
were  made. 

L'l  that  instance  the  cattle  population 
statistics  were  off  by  2,305,000.  When  the 
fistures  were  revised  upward,  the  effect 
was  a  depression  of  tiie  prices  farmers 
received. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  prices  producers  re- 
ceive for  their  cattle  normally  ri.se  from 
the  moiith  of  P'ebruarj'  to  March  each 
year.  The  average  ri.se  in  prices  for  the 
past  3  years  has  been  76  cents  a  hun- 
dred. From  FebruaiT  of  this  year  to 
March  the  averape  price  per  hundred- 
weight fell  25  cents  This  represents  a 
change  from  the  past  averages  of  over 
$1  per  hundredweight.  In  the  week  of 
March  15,  1967,  when  the  cattle  popu- 


lation figures  were  revised  upward,  prices 
fell  75  cents  per  hundredweigiit. 

Certainly,  .some  of  the  price  reduction 
in  the  last  e-month  period  suffered  by 
cattlemen  wa.s  caused  by  rapidly  rising 
production  and  near-record  imports.  It 
is  significant,  however,  that  the  tradi- 
tional March  price  rise  did  not  material- 
ize when  the  revised  cattle  population 
figures  came  out. 

La.^t  year,  the  Agricultui-e  Department 
understated  demand  and  overstated 
carryover  in  forecasts  for  four  other  ma- 
jor farm  commodities.  The  mistake  In 
each  of  the.^e  ca.ses  depres-sed  p:ices  re- 
ceived in  the  prime  .selling  period  of  the 
particular  crop,  resulting  in  a  loss  of 
income  to  farmers. 

Last  fall.  Congressman  Quie  estimated 
that  $300  million  was  lost  from  com 
revenues.  $400  million  was  lost  from  soy- 
bean revenues.  $180  million  from  wheat 
revenues,  and  $25  million  from  grain 
sorghimi  revenues.  The  curious  coinci- 
dence is  that  the  statistical  errors  in  each 
of  the.se  lour  major  products  had  the 
effect  of  keeping  prices  down. 

What  is  needed?  Orvllle  Freeman  on 
one  hand  says : 

The  accuracy  of  production  estimates  be- 
comes vital  as  crips  move  into  close  supply- 
demand  situations. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  see  USDA  pro- 
duction, population,  demand  and  carry- 
over statistics  in  error.  It  is  time  for  a 
change.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
keeps  claiming  he  is  in  favor  of  a  fair 
return  for  a  farmer's  production,  but  the 
black  cloud  of  the  "cheap  food  policy" 
continues  to  follow  him  around.  The 
"errors"  that  the  Department  attributes 
ex  post  facto  to  "famine  in  India"  or 
"too  much  rain  in  Iowa"  keep  popping 
up. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  that  more  effort  be  devoted 
to  the  accuracy  of  all  USD.-^  statistics. 
Traditionally,  the  career  employees  work- 
ing in  agricultural  reporting  have  been 
conscientiou.s.  I  believe  they  lemain  so, 
and  they  generally  deserve  the  thanks 
of  American  agriculture. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel,  however,  that 
policymakers  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture have  been  content  with  methods 
that  do  little  but  uphold  a  '"cheap  food 
policy."" 

The  career  economists  and  statisticians 
of  the  Department  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  free  from  political  influence. 
They  should  be  free  to  u.se  the  latest 
economic  methods  to  come  to  accurate 
conclu.sions  about  supply-and-demand 
functions. 

The  second  area  that  needs  immediate 
reviiion  is  the  way  statistics  are  pre- 
sented. Most  farmers  mu.st  be  part  econ- 
omist to  judye  the  upcoming  market 
and  plan  production.  Many  are  proiie  to 
accept  USDA  publications  as  gospel.  And, 
the  Department  all  too  often  has  pre- 
.sented  its  predictions  in  ways  that  lead 
to  that  conclusion.  I  would  suggest  that 
In  the  future  all  USDA  predictions,  esti- 
mates, and  "guestimates"'  be  clearly 
labeled  as  such. 

T!ie,se  measu'-es  would  be  a  first  step. 
Farm  costs  have  skyrocketed  in  the  past 
few  months  and  the  prices  farmers  re- 
ceive in  many  areas  are  below  levels  of 
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20  years  ago.  The  Economic  Research 
Service  expects  net  farm  income  in  1967 
to  drop  by  5  percent.  I  hope  this  is  one 
case  where  the  ERS  is  not  fully  correct, 
but  if  it  is,  the  farmer  can  certainly  not 
afford  to  bear  the  cost  of  erroneous  sta- 
tistics on  top  of  everything  else. 


CRIME  RATE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  "WTNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Button]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas?  V 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  crime 
rate  in  the  United  States  is  growing  ap- 
proximately six  times  faster  than  the 
population.  This  has  created  a  situation 
which  is  totally  repugnant  to  the  Ameri- 
can public.  In  1966  there  was  a  serious 
crime  committed  every  11  seconds. 

The  executive  branch  through  the 
Presidents  National  Crime  Commission 
has  been  investigating  this  situation  and 
has  asked  Congress  to  pass  a  package  of 
crime-control  bills  designed  for  alleviat- 
ing this  problem  from  the  national  level. 
Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  create  a  joint  committee  to  study 
crime  and  recommend  legislation  to  Con- 
gress. Congress  must  have  the  facility  to 
Investigate  this  problem  and  write  origi- 
nal legislation  as  it  is  needed. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  Introduced  this  bill 
on  January  10,  and  a  companion  bipar- 
tisan measure  has  been  Introduced  in  the 
Senate.  The  joint  committee  created  by 
this  bill  would  consist  of  seven  Members 
of  the  House  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
and  seven  Members  of  the  Senate  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  pro  tempore,  in 
each  case  no  more  than  four  Members 
would  be  of  the  same  party.  The  commit- 
tee would  be  empowered  to  Investigate 
and  study  crime — its  elements,  origins, 
and  effects,  and  measures  for  crime  con- 
trol and  Improvement  of  detection  of 
crimes,  law  enforcement,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  now  is  the 
time  for  the  Congress  to  take  this  needed 
step  In  safeguarding  our  Nation  from 
crime.  I  urge  prompt  passage  of  this 
resolution  so  that  Congress  can  assume  a 
primary  responsibility  in  combating  this 
great  national  problem. 


Help  The  Mail 

The  mall  to  this  office  Monday  brought  five 
publications  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. All  had  been  sent  free. 

The  same  mall  brought  a  news  release  from 
the  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  Inc.  It  was  paid  for.  Interestingly, 
the  paid  for  mall  complained  about  the  free 
mail  from  the  OEO,  also  known  as  the  pov- 
erty program. 

The  mall  from  the  OEO  told  us  about  the 
work  of  the  director,  Sargent  Shrlver,  and  all 
that  his  program  Is  doing  to  help  people  in 
Harlem  and  In  Boston,  to  name  a  few  places, 
and  recent  testimony  by  the  director  to  get 
more  money  to  flght  poverty. 

The  letter  from  the  National  Federation 
told  of  a  survey  conducted  by  the  federation 
which  showed  that  82  per  cent  of  the  Inde- 
pendent businessmen  contacted  had  voted 
In  favor  of  an  Increase  in  third  class  mall 
rates  to  help  offset  high  post  office  deficits. 

Further,  the  National  Federation  called 
for  an  end  to  the  free  use  of  the  mall  by 
the  OEO.  There  Is  no  reason  to  wonder  about 
this.  The  poverty  program  Is  trying  to  Im- 
poverish business. 

What  is  happening  is  this.  The  OEO  Is 
working  to  establish  certain  ,  businesses  to 
help  the  poor  people,  cooperatives  which 
would  work  In  competition  to  private  enter- 
prise. 

And  to  do  this,  the  poverty  program  Is  us- 
ing the  United  States  malls,  and  not  paying 
for  It,  either.  With  the  third  class  mall,  the 
OEO  Is  blanketing  certain  populated  areas 
with  Junk  mall  promoting  Its  own  businesses. 

Since  the  post  office  Is  operating  at  a  def- 
icit, and  taxes  mtist  make  up  deficits,  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  small  businessmen  have 
a  gripe.  They  are  paying  taxes  to  subsidize 
the  post  office  and  the  poverty  program  which 
Is  trying  to  take  away  their  business. 

Under  a  general  rule  of  the  government, 
federal  agencies  are  barred  from  using  the 
malls  to  distribute  Information  to  people 
who  have  not  asked  for  It.  However,  this  rule 
has  been  waived  In  the  case  of  the  poverty 
program.  TTie  OEO  can  mall  unlimited  quan- 
tities of  mall  to  every  postal  patron  In  the 
nation. 

Uncle  Sam  should  look  to  the  operation  of 
the  poverty  program  before  It  sinks  the  al- 
ready staggering  post  office  department. 


HELP  THE  MAIL 


Mr.  "WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Teacue]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  excellent  editorial  from  the 
Dailv  News,  CamarUlo-Port  Hueneme, 
Calif.: 


INCREASING     SOCIAL     SECURITY 
BENEFIT  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  "WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today — 
along  with  'other  Republicans — intro- 
duced legislation  to  increase  social  secu- 
rity benefit  payments,  retroactive  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1967,  representing  the  maximum 
Increase  possible  without  an  increase  in 
the  social  security  tax  rate.  Surely  we 
owe  this  to  our  elderly  citizens  who 
helped  build  the  society  in  which  we  live. 

Continuing  inflation  has  robbed  these 
Americans  of  much  of  their  purchasing 
power,  and  it  may  be  months  before  Con- 
gress finally  agrees  on  permanent  social 
security  benefit  increases.  Therefore,  it 
is  urgent  that  this  increase  be  enacted 
Immediately  to  relieve  our  older  citizens 
from  the  effects  of  inflation  and  Its  re- 
sulting rise  in  prices. 


A  BILL  TO  REBATE  EXCISE  TAXES 
ON  EXPORTED  TIRES  AND  TUBES 
TO  EXPORTERS 

Mr.  WINN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  U.S.  exports  of  tires 
and  tubes  are  somewhat  impeded  by  a 
regulation  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
regarding  the  rebate  of  the  excise  taxes 
we  collect  on  tires  and  tubes. 

Taxes  collected  Indirectly,  such  as  ex- 
cise taxes,  or  in  the  case  of  European 
Economic  Community,  turnover  or  value 
added  taxes,  are  usually  rebated  on  ex- 
ports. This  rebating  procedure  is  allow- 
able under  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  and  Is  acceptable  in- 
ternational commercial  practice.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  rebate  is  to  permit  exports  to 
be  free  of  an  added  charge  that  might 
increase  their  cost  and  make  them  less 
competitive  in  foreign  markets.  Imported 
foreign  tires  and  tubes  are  also  subject 
to  the  addition  of  our  excise  tax. 

The  excise  tax  on  tires  and  tubes  is  one 
of  four  U.S.  excise  taxes  on  manufac- 
turers remaining  after  the  Excise  Tax 
Reduction  Act  of  1965  and  the  -Tax  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1966.  The  other  three 
are  excise  taxes  on  motor  vehicles — both 
pas.senger  and  commercial,  and  truck 
parts — petroleum  products — gasoline  and 
lubricating  oil  used  In  highway  vehicles — 
and  recreational  equipment  such  as  fish- 
ing equipment  and  firearms.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  excise  taxes  on  motor 
vehicles  and  related  items  including 
petroleum  and  tires  and  tubes  go  to  the 
highway  trust  fund.  The  excise  tax  pro- 
ceeds on  fishing  equipment  and  firearms 
go  to  a  special  fund  for  conservation. 

Tires  may  now  be  sold  for  export  free 
of  excise  tax.  Presently  subsection  (b)  of 
section  6416  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  requires  that  the  excise  tax 
be  refunded  to  the  tire  manufacturer,  if 
he  wishes  to  export  the  tires.  If  a  dealer 
buys  from  the  manufacturer  and  then 
wishes  to  export  the  tires,  he  can  obtain 
a  rebate  of  the  excise  tax  paid  by  the 
manufacturer  if  the  manufacturer  waives 
the  right  to  a  rebate.  The  waiver  Is  nec- 
essary so  that  the  excise  tax  is  not  re- 
bated twice:  once  to  the  exporter  and 
once  to  the  manufacturer. 

Thus,  under  the  present  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  a  tire  manu- 
facturer can  sell  for  export  tax  free  to 
its  own  subsidiary  or  aflaiiate  which  has 
a  market  in  a  foreign  country.  The  man- 
ufacturer can  impede  the  competitive 
position  of  any  Independent  exporter  by 
refusing  to  waive  its  right  to  a  refimd, 
thereby  requiring  the  Independent  ex- 
porter to  either  absorb  the  tax  in  his 
own  costs  or  to  try  to  sell  in  the  foreign 
market  at  a  price  which  Includes  the  tire 
tax.  The  Independent  exporter  is  thus 
forced  to  compete  abroad  with  the  sul;- 
sidiaries  or  affiliates  of  the  tire  manu- 
facturers, who  can  sell  their  product 
minus  the  cost  of  the  tax. 
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The  bin  I  am  introducing  today  will 
permit  the  exporter  or  shipper  of  US. 
tires  and  tubes  to  obtain  a  refund  of  the 
manufacturers'  excise  tax  imposed  upon 
those  tires,  w-ithout  requiring  him  to  ob- 
tain a  waiver  of  the  manufacturers 
right  to  claim  a  refund  of  that  tax. 

The  bill  contains  safeguards  to  avoid 
two  refunds  of  a  single  tax.  It  provides 
that  the  exporter  will  take  the  place  of 
the  original  manufacturer  if  the  tires 
again  become  subject  to  tax.  In  order 
to  avoid  abuse  of  this  relief  provision, 
refunds  and  credits  may  be  made  only 
under  Internal  Revenue  Service  regula- 
tions.        * 

This  bill  may  serve  to  promote  US 
exports  by  smoothing  out  the  excise  tax 
rebating  mechanism  for  independent  ex- 
porters, and  at  the  same  time  by  promot- 
ing competition  in  international  markets. 
VS.  exports  of  tires  and  tubes  and  re- 
lated products  amounted,  according  to 
the  Tariff  Commission,  to  $79,615,811  in 
1966.  a  sizable  figure  which  we  should  of 
course  continue  to  try  to  maximize.  I 
hope  that  tills  bill  would  have  that  effect 


AMENDMEIJT  TO   1968   NASA 
AUTHORIZATION  BILL 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  RtTMSFD-Dl  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent discussions  of  an  amendment  I  of- 
fered to  the  1968  NASA  authorization 
bill,  to  provide  that  the  NASA  Adminis- 
trator keep  Congress  "fully  and  cur- 
rently informed"  as  to  NASA  activities, 
some  have  put  forth  the  view  that  this 
provision  Is  unnecessary  because  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958 
(42  n.S.C.  2454  >  already  contains  such 
language.  I  believe  this  view  is  a  mis- 
taken one.  Nowhere  In  the  act  is  there 
any  requirement  that  the  NASA  Ad- 
ministrator assume  an  aCBrmatlve  re- 
sponsibility to  keep  Congress  \nformed. 

The  "fiilly  and  currently  Informed" 
amendment  Is  contained  in  section  6  of 
S.  1298  as  amended  by  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives.  The  amendment  simply 
places  the  positive  duty  upon  NASA  to 
keep  the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astroruiutlcs  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences informed  of  all  of  Its  activities. 

The  language  of  the  1958  Space  Act 
does  not  cover  the  matter  of  NASA  vol- 
untarily providing  Information  to  Con- 
gress. Rather,  the  act — section  303 — 
deals  with  a  public  information  provi- 
sion which  provides  that  the  NASA  Ad- 
ministrator may  not  withhold  informa- 
tion if  It  1»  requested  by  the  duly  author- 
ized committees  of  Congress.  There  Is  a 
great  deal  of  difference  between  a  pro- 
hibition against  withholding  Informa- 
tion and  an  affirmative  requirement  that 
information  be  voluntarily  supplied 

It  was  evident  during  the  hearings  on 
the  Apollo  204  accident  that  the  space- 


flight program  had  been  undergoing 
.'^erious  difficulties  for  many  months.  Yet, 
the  Congress  was  not  advised  of  these 
difficulties  until  after  the  Apollo  trag- 
edy— when  it  was  too  late  to  take  cor- 
rective measures.  Since  the  NASA  Ad- 
minlstraior  was  not  under  any  obligation 
to  report  these  difficulties  to  Congress, 
he  did  not  report  them.  The  "informa- 
tion" amendment  is  intended  to  provide 
for  improved  communications  between 
NASA  and  Congress.  It  makes  it  obliga- 
tory for  the  NASA  Administrator  to  re- 
port to  the  appropriate  committees  on 
all  matters  of  importance  to  NASA's  op- 
erations. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee.  I  feel  a  re- 
sponsibiliiy  to  keep  informed  about 
NASA's  programs.  I  cannot  operate  in 
the  dark;  I  cannot  be  an  effective  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  unless  I  have  suffl- 
ciei'.t  information  uptin  which  to  base 
judgments  and  votes.  I  do  not  think  it  Is 
unreasonable  to  a.«k  for  adequate  infor- 
mation. Indeed,  I  believe  it  is  my  duty  to 
keep  myself  fully  and  currently  informed 
not  only  about  matters  directly  related 
to  my  committee  responsibilities,  but 
also  about  all  other  matters  upon  which 
I  will  have  to  vote. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  asked  the  counsel 
for  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics to  prepare  a  comparison  of  the 
information  provisions  in  the  Space  Act 
and  ill  Uie  1968  N.^SA  authorization  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House.  I  offer  this  com- 
parison for  the  Record. 
Comparison   nr   Inform.^tion   Provisions  in 

AuTHORiz.\Tio.v  Bill  and  the  Spacb  Act 
(By  Joseph  M  Felton.  counsel) 

SUMMARY 

1.  The  fully  and  currently  Informed  pro- 
vision as  contained  in  Section  6  of  S.  1296 
with  Hou.se  amendment  pKices  the  positive 
duty  upon  NA3.\  to  keep  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Space  Committees  fully  and  currently 
Informed  of  all  of  its  .ictlvltles. 

2  Section  303  of  the  Space  Act  dealing 
with  access  to  information  Is  e.ssentlally  a 
public  informutiun  provision  which  provides, 
in  addition,  that  the  .Administrator  may  not 
withhold  Information  from  the  duly  author- 
ized commjttees  of  Congress 

3  The  difference  Is  one  of  emphasis.  The 
former  places  a  positive  duty  upon  NASA. 
The  latter  provides  that  If  the  Committee 
requests  Information,  It  may  not  be  withheld 
by  N'.\SA  The  two  provisions  are  complemen- 
tL'.ry  and  not  In  lieu  of  each  other 

4  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
Comn^ittee  reads  "fully  and  currently  In- 
formed" Into  the  Section  303  provision,  does 
not.  as  a  matter  of  law.  expand  the  meaning 
of  that  section 

BarkgroxiTid  on  the  Irgislation 
In  1958  when  Congress  wa.s  drafting  the 
Sp.ice  Act.  both  the  Hou.'^e  bill  iHR  12575) 
and  the  Senate  bill  iS  3609)  cont-iined  lan- 
guage which  eventually  became  Section  303 
of  the  Space  Act. 

The  House  C"mniUtee  report  on  H  R  12575 
(Report  No  1770  i  st.ites  concerning  the  cur- 
rent Section  303: 

"This  section  provides  that  all  information 
concerning  the  new  .ipency's  activities  shall 
be  made  avail. ible  to  the  public,  except  In- 
formation required  or  authorized  by  Federal 
statute  to  be  withheld  (such  as  trade  secrets) 
and  InXormatlon  chisslfled  to  protect  the  na- 
tional security.  Nothing  In  this  act,  however, 
would  prohibit  the  Administrator  from  fur- 
nishing infommtlon  to  the  Senate  and  House 


and  the  various  committees  of  Congress.  It 
wiis  the  desire  of  the  select  committee  to  In- 
clude in  the  bill  a  positive  alTlrmatlon  of 
CoM!ii-ess'  Intent  that  the  people  be  enabled 
to  know  what  Is  going  on  In  their  Govern- 
iiiont.  subject,  of  course,  to  national  security 
restrictions." 

Tiie  Senate  report  (Report  No.  1701  of 
June  11.  1956)  explained  the  section  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Information  that  Is  developed  or  obtained 
by  the  new  Space  .\gency  Is  to  be  made 
available  for  public  Inspection  by  the  Direc- 
tor unless  the  Information  Is  classified  by 
statute  or  otherwise  to  protect  the  national 
security.  All  Information,  however.  Is  to  be 
made  available  promptly  to  the  duly  author- 
;^;eU  committees  of  the  Congress." 

Initially,  both  the  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sions of  the  Space  bill  provided  for  the 
creation  of  a  Joint  Committee  rather  than 
separate  legislative  committees,  and  each 
bill  contained  a  "fully  and  currently  in- 
forn^ed"  provision. 

The  Senate  bill  (S.  3609)  provided  In  sec- 
tion 304(c) : 

"The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Agency  shall  keep  the  Joint  Committee  on 
.\eronautlcs  and  Space  fully  and  currently 
informed  with  respect  to  all  of  the  activi- 
ties of  such  Agency:  and  all  other  agencies 
of  the  United  States  shall  furnish  any  In- 
formation requested  by  such  Joint  Commit- 
tee with  respect  to  the  activities  or  re.«pon- 
.-ilbllltles  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
5pace  Agency  or  to  the  field  of  aeronautics 
.ind  space." 

-Mthough  the  House  bill  as  reported  by 
the  Select  Committee  provided  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Joint  Committee,  that  section  of 
the  bin  was  deleted  on  the  floor  on  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee.  Mr.  McCormack.  The  Sen- 
ate, however,  did  pass  the  bill  with  the  Joint 
Committee  section.  In  the  House-Senate  con- 
ference, the  Senate  receded  to  the  position 
of  the  House,  and  the  above  provision,  to- 
gether with  other  provisions  patterned  after 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  were  deleted. 

The  Conference  Report  (House  Report  No. 
2166  of  July  15,  1958)  states  concerning  sec- 
tion 303: 

"Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment  contained  similar  provisions  di- 
recting the  Administrator  to  make  public 
disclosure  of  Information  on  what  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  doing.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment was  adopted." 

The  Conference  report  does  not  mention 
the  "fully  and  currently  informed"  provi- 
sion which  was  deleted  la  conference,  and 
neither  this  provision  nor  section  303  was 
referred  to  during  the  .subsequent  floor  de- 
bate In  the  House  and  Senate  on  passage 
of  the  conference  report. 

If  It  Is  assumed  that  the  "fully  and  cur- 
rently Informed"  provision  as  cr^ntiilned  In 
the  early  House  version  and  the  Senate 
passed  version  of  the  NASA  bill  served  some 
purpose  !n  addition  to  the  requirements  of 
section  303  which  w.is  also  In  each  of  the 
bills,  then  It  must  also  be  .issumet'  that, 
since  section  303  wa.s  not  changed,  a  vole'  was 
left  when  the  "fully  and  currently  Informed" 
provision  was  deleted  In  conference. 

Prom  reading  the  reports  and  from  the 
phrasing  of  section  303.  It  would  appear  that 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  section  was  to 
make  Information  available  to  the  public, 
provided  It  w.-'.s  not  cla^slfled.  The  section 
:Uso  provides  "that  nothing  In  this  Act  shall 
.■.'.ithf^rlze  the  withholding  of  information  by 
the  Administration  from  the  duly  author- 
ized committees  of  Congre.'^  " 

The  key  Is  the  word  "withholding",  and  It 
would  appear  that  the  Administrator  murt 
first  be  asked  for  the  Information. 

What  the  "fully  and  currently  Informed" 
provision  In  the  earlier  version  of  the  Space 
BUI  would  have  done  Is  require  the  Admlnls- 
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irator  to  take  the  Initiative  to  furnish  rele- 
vant information  before  It  Is  requested  by 
the  Congress.  Congress  can  only  request  in- 
formation after  It  knows  of  Its  existence,  and 
the  "fully  and  currently  Informed"  pro- 
vision would  have  required  the  Administrator 
to  Inform  the  Committees  of  relevant  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  management  and 
operations  of  NASA. 

Senate  action  in  fiscal  year  1968  authorization 
In  Its  report  on  the  FY  1968  NASA  Author- 
ization request  (Senate  Report  No.  353  of 
June  23,  1967),  the  Senate  Space  Committee 
indicates  that  It  Is  the  "express  Atent"  of 
section  303  of  the  Space  Act  that  the  "Ad- 
ministrator of  NASA  shall  keep  the  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  Committee  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Conunlttee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives fully  and  currently  Informed  with  re- 
spect to  all  of  the  activities  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  AdmlnlBtration." 

In  arguing  against  the  amendment  offered 
by  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy  to  Include  a 
"fully  and  currently  Informed"  provision  In 
the  Senate  bill  Identical  to  that  passed  by 
the  House.  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson 
stated: 

"Mr.  President,  while  there  have  been  some 
Instances  In  which  the  committees  have  not 
been  promptly  Informed,  the  language  In 
section  303  Is  stUl  sufficient  to  carry  out  this 
purpose.  There  Is  no  need  for  additional  leg- 
Ulatlve  language  at  this  time.  The  Admin- 
istrator of  NASA  should  be  made  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  Congress  expects  prompt 
compliance  of  section  303  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act.  This  the  com- 
mittee has  done  by  the  Insertion  of  strong 
language  In  Its  report." 

While  It  may  be  true  as  a  practical  matter 
that  the  Administrator  will  now  keep  the 
committees  fully  and  currently  Informed, 
there  Is  nothing  In  the  legislative  history  of 
the  Act  to  Indicate  that  this  was  the  intent 
of  those  who  drafted  section  303  of  the  Space 
Act.  Section  303  deals  with  the  withholding 
of  information,  and  there  Is  nothing  in 
the  House  or  Senate  reports,  or  In  the  floor 
debate,  to  Indicate  that  when  the  "fully  and 
currently  informed"  provision  was  deleted  In 
conference,  the  conferees  meant  to  place  the 
positive  duty  upon  the  Administrator  to  re- 
quire him  to  keep  the  committees  Informed 
of  all  of  the  activities  of  NASA. 

Regarding  the  action  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee to  expand  the  legislative  history  of 
the  Act  bv  reading  "fully  and  currently  In- 
formed" Into  the  meaning  of  section  303. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  It  is  a  standard 
principle  of  Judicial  construction  that  the 
courts  win  not  look  beyond  the  plain  mean- 
ing of  a  statute  on  its  face  unless  there  is  an 
ambiguity  In  the  statute.  Where  there  Is  an 
ambiguity,  the  courts  will  seek  the  Intent 
of  Congress  by  reference  to  the  legislative  re- 
ports, statements  of  floor  managers  and  de- 
bate on  the  floor,  and  the  hearings  on  the 
bill. 

In  my  opinion,  speaking  as  a  matter  of  law, 
courts  would  not  look  beyond  the  "with- 
holding of  Information"  phrase  In  section 
303  and  would  not  turn  It  Into  a  positive 
duty  to  furnish  unsolicited  Information. 

Again,  however,  as  a  practical  matter,  It 
would  not  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the 
Administrator  of  NASA  will  now,  based  upon 
the  Intent  of  Congress  as  expressed  during 
the  authorization  process,  seek  to  keep  the 
committees  fully  and  currently  Informed,  but 
he  would  be  under  no  legal  obligation  to  do 
so. 


Arizona  [Mr.  Steiger]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
insidious  inflation  attacks  hardest  those 
on  a  fixed  Income.  It  Is  for  that  reason  I 
urge  consideration  and  passage  of  the 
bill  I  am  cosponsiring  today  to  increase 
social  security  benefits. 

The  merits  of  this  approach  to  social 
security  increases,  the  necessity  of  which 
is  generally  acknowledged,  are  that  the 
increase  would  be  retroactive  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1967,  would  provide  for  the  great- 
est increase  possible  without  a  tax  in- 
crease, and  would  not  impair  the  actuar- 
ial soimdness  of  the  fund  as  it  exists. 

At  tills  same  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
also  urge  that  any  contemplated  taxa- 
tion of  social  security  payments  be 
abandoned.  Taxation  of  social  security 
benefits  or  increased  withholding  to 
provide  benefits -would  defeat  the  very 
purpose  of  this  legislation,  which  is  to 
help  fixed  income  people  meet  the  con- 
tinuing rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 


USDA  PARITY  STUDY— A  SIMPLE 
EXPLANATION 

Mr.  "WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  released 
its  long-delayed  "parity  study." 

Without  commenting  on  the  merits  of 
the  Department's  recommendations  for 
changing  the  parity  formula,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
a  provision  which  I  believe  may  need  a 
little  more  explanation  before  we  have 
a  full  understanding  of  the  basis  for  the 
proposed  changes. 


Included  at  page  55  of  the  report  is 
the  following  explanation  of  certain  cal- 
culations relative  to  parity  rates  of  re- 
turn to  farm  operator  labor  and  manage- 
ment and  unpaid  family  labor. 

In  an  apparent  effort  to  make  these 
calculations  clear  to  farmers,  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  Congress,  the  report 
offers  the  following  explanation : 

The  details  of  these  calculations  and  their 
underlying  assumptions  are  discussed  below. 

(1)  The  muUlple  regression  equation  was 
calculated  showing  Income  as  a  quadratic 
function  of  age,  education,  and  sex.  Obser- 
vations were  obtained  from  1960  Population 
Census  data  for  central  cities  of  urbanized 
areas.  The  Income  observations  (Y)  were  the 
1959  median  Incomes  of  persons  In  the  vari- 
ous age-education-sex  cells  tabulated  In  the 
Census  report.  The  age  (X,)  and  education 
(X.,)  observations  were  taken  as  the  mid- 
range  of  the  age  class  or  education  interval, 
respectively.  Sex  (X)  was  coded  as  1.0  for 
males  and  0  for  females.  This  allowed  a  lit- 
eral Interpretation  of  this  variable  In  the 
equation  as  the  proportion  of  males  In  each 
group,  as  shown  In  table  3.  A  total  of  148 
observations  were  obtained  In  this  way  from 
the  tabulated  Census  data.  Tlie  resulting 
equation  Is  as  follows: 

Y= -3471.3235-1^  226.60418*  •X,-51.64458*X, 
-f2.094.5807**X5— 2.44571* 'X,-' 
-i- 14.94676  ••X/ 

«  The  coefiBclent  Is  significantly  (different 
from  zero   at  the  0.80  level   of  probability. 

•  •  The  coefficient  Is  significantly  different 
from  zero  at  the  0.999  level  of  probability. 

There,  is  that  not  clear  now? 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
the  full  text  from  pages  54  through  56 
of  the  report  at  this  point  In  the  Record  : 
Part  2:   Parity  Rates  of  Return  to  Farm 

Operator    and    Management    and    Unpaid 

Family  Labor 

The  return  to  labor  and  management  In- 
cluded in  the  parity  return  standard  should 
Indicate  what  comparable  resources  could 
earn  In  alternative  employment.  A  person's 
income-earning  capacity  depends  at  least 
In  part  on  such  personal  characteristics  as 
age.  educational  attainment,  and  sex.  Oper- 
ators of  farms  In  the  different  economic 
classes  vary  widely  with  regard  to  these  char- 
acteristics, as  shown  In  table  3.  Data  are 
also  shown  for  hired  farm  workers  who 
worked  25  days  or  more  on  farms,  and  for  un- 
paid family  labor. 


Table  3— Median  age,  educational  atlainnunl,  and  proportion  of  males,  farm  operators  by 
economic  rlnss  of  farm,  and  hired  farmworkirs 


Group 


Level  c)  gross  sales 


Median   age 
(years) 


Median 
educational 
attiirment 

(years) 


Proportion 
of  males 


Farm  operators  by  economic  class  of  farm :  ^^^  OOO  and  over. . 

^!"   ,: ;  $20;000  to  J39,999. 

^'"     ,: '  JIO.OOO  to  $19,999- 

P„!i  i,-T|-|V JIO.OOO  and  over.. 

C"'  LV''"' ...  J5,d00toJ9,999... 

YlllVvj :::..- $2,5001014,999... 

class VI i;."::::::::::::::.-- _,  under$2,boo....- 

Part  time  and  abnormal' - °° — 

Part  retirement' - '"' 

All  farms' -, """ 

Hired  farmworkers" , " 

Unpaid  family  workers* - — 


46.8 

46.4 
48.1 
46.5 
48.8 
52.4 
53,8 
49.0 
70.5 


11.8 

0.982 

11.6 

.982 

10.4 

.982 

10.5 

.982 

8.0 

.984 

7.5 

.965 

7.0 

.939 

8.0 

.9S6 

7.2 

.917 

61.0 
30.0 
40.0 


7.8 

8.0 
7.8 


.%3 
.790 
.405 


INCREASING  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 


.  Age  and  educational  attainment  medians  derived  from  Preliminary  data  trorn  the  1%4  Census  ot  Agriculture.  Proportion  o, 
males^stumed  to  be  equal  to  '^e  1»0  ratio  shown   o,c  a  •■  and       co„b,„ed.  ^^^^  ^^^ 

2  Unpublished  est.mates  'r"""  ^nnTi^^  mi^^fon  i^heduies  f rom  the  I960  Population  Census  and  195^  Agriculture  Census 

S,;?e"m^"^h'eV'c'oSdred^a«r'rnVr2l^  T.tl^J^.  I§60  because  of  the  relatively  small  number  of 

observations  obtain^  (or  each  »V,'l^^Vn  2Vd\lVo'l,Na^ms?n  ^        From  ERS  series  on  hired  farmworkers. 

:  "tiirlr  K'ped'in  VrsT hi  l^^  X.  loigh  :pproximVtion.  The  education  and  se,  data  a,e  firm  est.mates. 
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To  aacertain  how  much  w!»s  earned  In 
nonfarm  employment  by  people  In  different 
age.  education,  and  sex  groups  Ave  steps  were 
followed: 

(1)  A  multiple  regression  equation  was 
calculated  showing  1959  income  as  a  fu:ic- 
tlon  of  age.  education,  and  sex  of  people  In 
central  cities  of  urbanized  are.is 

(2)  For  each  of  the  groups  shown  In  table 
3.  the  typical  or  median  attributes  (age.  edu- 
cation, and  sex  I  were  substituted  into  the 
regression  equation.  The  resulting  Income 
levels  reflected  tr.e  total  Income  that  peo- 
ple having  these  .i^e,  education,  and  sex  at- 
tributes would  have  earned  on  the  average 
in  central  cities  of  urbanized  areas  during 
1950. 

(3)  These  1953  annual  Income  data  were 
adjusted  downward  to  reflect  Income  from 
wages  and  salaries  only 

(4)  The  annual  wage  and  salary  Incomes 
for  1959  were  converted  to  hourly  rates  ui- 
Ing  estimates  of  the  numoer  ot  hours  worked 
per  year. 

(5)  Comparable  hourly  Income  estimates 
were  calculated,  for  1964  and  1966  using  the 
U.S.  average  manufacturing  wage  rates  for 
these  years  as  a  base. 

The  details  of  these  calculations  and  their 
underlying  assumptions  are  discussed  below. 

Ill  The  mult. pie  regressi'Jii  equjitiun  was 
calculated  thowmg  Inccnie  as  u  quidritlc 
function  of  age,  educUlon.  .ind  sex  Observa- 
tions were  obtained  frcm  1960  Pcpula'ion 
Census  data  for  central  cities  of  urbanized 
areas.'  The  Income  jbserviilons  (Yj  were  the 
1958  median  incomes  of  persons  In  the  var- 
ious ftge-educatlon-sex  cells  tabulated  In 
the  Census  report  The  age  i  X, )  and  educa- 
tion (X.)  ob.servatlons  were  taken  as  the 
mtd-range  of  the  age  class  or  education  in- 
terval, respectively  Sex  iX,  i  was  coded  as 
1.0  for  males  and  0  for  females.  This  allowed 
a  literal  Interpretation  of  this  variable  in 
the  equation  as  the  proportion  of  males  In 
each  group,  as  shown  In  t.ible  3  A  tot.il  of 
148  observations  were  obtjiined  in  this  way 
from  the  tabulated  Cen.sus  data.  The  result- 
ing equation  Is  as  follows- 

Y   =    -34713235    •    226  60418*  •  X 
-61  64458*  •  X, 
-f  2.094.5807**  X,  -2  44571  ••  X,» 
4- 14  94676*  *  X  ■■ 

•  The  coefficient  Is  significantly  different 
from  zero  at  the  0  80  level  of  probability 

••The  coefficient  is  .«igniftcant!y  different 
from  zero  at  the  0  '^99  level  of  probability 

The  multiple  R-  for  this  equation  Is  0  89 
All  the  coefficients  were  statistically  signifi- 
cant at  an  acceptable  level  of  probability. 
Other  equatlon.s  were  also  evaluated.  In- 
cluding some  equations  h'jvlng  Interaction 
terms.  These  Interaction  terms  were  not  sig- 
nificantly different  from  zero  and  the  R-  was 
not  materially  increased  Consequently,  these 
alternative  equations  were  rejected  in  favor 
of  the  one  shown  above. 

(2i  FVar  each  group  shown  In  table  3.  the 
typical  or  median  age,  education,  and  sex 
attributes  were  substituted  Into  the  re- 
gression equation  to  determine  the  total 
money  Income  that  persons  having  these 
attributes  would  have  earned  In  1959  In  cen- 


'  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  V  3  Census 
of  Population  1960  Subject  Reports  Edu- 
cational Attainment  Pinal  Report  PC 
(2)-5B.  US  Govt  Printing  Office.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  1963  Table  6  pp  92  93,  Uble 
7,  pp.  116-117  For  the  21  to  24-year  age 
groups,  observations  showing  more  than  12 
years  of  educational  attainment  were  de- 
leted. Likewise  for  the  25  to  29-year  age 
group,  observations  showing  more  than  16 
years  of  education  were  deleted.  These  ob- 
servations were  de'  'ed  because  they  were 
thought  to  be  undu.y  Influenced  by  the  low 
earnings  of  college  students  prior  to  grad- 
uation 


tral  cities  of  urbanized  areas  Results  of  these 
calculations  are  shown  in  column  1,  t.tble  4. 
i3i  These  1959  annual  Income  data  were 
then  adju-^ted  downward  to  reflect  income 
derived  fr.jni  wages  and  salaries  only.  The 
e.stim  tt?d  pro.iiortion  of  Income  derived  !rom 
wages  and  salaries  in  1959  w.is  usetl  In  mak- 
ing this  adjustment  (column  2,  table  4i.  For 
persons  over  age  65  (corresponding  to  the 
pirt-retlrement  class  of  farm.s)  the  propor- 
tion of  total  Income  derived  from  wages  and 
salaries  was  estimated  as  32  percent.  This 
estimate  w,is  obtained  by  Interpolating  data 
for  unrelated  Individuals  over  age  65.^  In  at- 
tempting to  obtain  a  similar  ratio  for  the 
other  groui>s.  we  examined  Census  data  In- 
dicating the  wage  and  salary  Incomes  of 
families  In  urban  areas,  and  the  total  Income 
of  these  people  '  These  data  suggested  that 
In  the  $4,000  to  85.000  Income  Interval, 
roughly  85  percent  of  total  Income  was  wage 
or  silary  earnings. 


THE  challenge:  of  the  cities 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  1  Mr,  ReidI  may  e.xtend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kan.sas? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  deploie  lawlessness  and  violence  and 
the  actions  of  looters  and  snit^-rs  who 
breed  anarchy  In  our  cities.  Congress 
bears  the  responsibility  to  deal  swiftly 
and  efTectivcly  with  the  root  causes  of 
such  violent  acts  But,  in  my  judi-'ment. 
H  R.  421.  the  bill  offered  yesterday  was 
not  only  unnecces.sary — in  light  of  ade- 
quate State  and  local  laws  which  have 
been  vigorously  enforced — but  of  doubt- 
ful constitutionality — in  light  of  our  first 
and  fifth  amendment  constitutional 
Eniarantecs.  Suiipression  of  free  speech 
may  well  heighten  rather  than  diminish 
the  tensions  which  smolder  In  our  cities. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  declared  his  opposition  to  the  bill 
Governor  Hughes  of  New  Jersey  rejected 
Federal  marshals  and  stated  that  he 
found  no  evidence  of  outside  agitators 
in  Newark.  The  Presidents  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administra- 
tion has  concluded  that  the  outbreak  of 
riots  is  "unplanned,  undisciplined,  unled, 
and  incohftent  "  The  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investiu'ation.  In  its  study  of  the  1964 
riots,  determined  that  "Aside  from  the 
actions  of  minor  organizations  or  irre- 
sponsible Individuals  there  was  no  sys- 
tematic plannini;  or  organization  of  any 
of  the  city  riots  " 

What  we  need  to  break  the  cycle  of 
hopelessness  and  despair  which  per- 
meates the  ghettoes  of  America  are 
equal  education  of  quality,  employment 
opportunities  of  permanence  and  sub- 
stance, and  decent  housing  to  replace 
conditions  of  squalor  and  disrepair.  And 
it  is  of  particular  imp^irtance  that  the 
Congress    enact    the    fundamental    ele- 


ments of  the  President's  "Safe  Streets" 
let;lslatlon  which  would  authorize  Fed- 
eral funds  for  training  and  facilities  for 
State  and  local  enforcement  agencies.  We 
must  also  take  Immediate  action  to  curb 
the  interstate  traffic,  largely  by  mall- 
order.  In  firearms.  This  is  the  necessary 
and  appropriate  role  for  Federal  inter- 
vention; the  safety  of  our  citizens  and 
their  property,  in  the  first  instance,  must 
lie  with  the  Stales  and  cities,  them- 
.selves. 


'  U  S  Bureau  of  the  Census.  US,  Census  of 
Population:  1960.  Subject  Reports  .Sources 
and  Structure  of  Family  Income.  Pinal  Re- 
port PC  (2I-4C,  US  Govt.  Printing  Off, 
Washington.  DC    1964.  table  6. 

•IbW     tAble  4 


HAZARDS  ENCOUNTERED  BY  OEO'S 
VISTA    WORKERS 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr,  Kupfkrm.xn]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  tried 
several  interesting  new  approaches  in  Its 
work  aiiainst  poverty.  One  of  the  OEO 
programs  that  is  of  particular  signifi- 
cance is  VISTA — Volunteers  in  Service 
to  America. 

An  article  from  the  New  York  Post,  of 
July  12.  Illustrates  rather  well  some  of 
the  hazards  and  opportunities  that 
VISTA  service  presents  to  Its  volunteers. 

I  would  like  to  Include  in  the  Record, 
Mr,  Speaker,  the  followin'j;  article  from 
the  Post  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
who  would  like  to  know  more  about  the 
day-to-day  operations  in  the  VISTA 
program: 

Gamblers   Harass   V'ISTA— Rocky's  Nephfw 

Stays  on  Job 

(By  Mike  Pearl  i 

A  young  nephew  of  Gov.  Rockefeller  Is 
working  as  a  volunteer  social  worker  In  the 
midst  of  a  campaign  of  terror  waged  by  East 
Harlem  gambling  racketeers. 

He  Is  Laurance  Rockefeller  Jr.,  22.  son  of 
Gov  Nelson  Rockefeller's  brother  who  Is  one 
of  the  nation's  leading  conservationists. 

In  an  attempt  to  force  the  block  com- 
munity programs  of  Volunteers  In  Service 
To  America  (VISTA)  to  move  out  of  East 
Harlem,  one  volunteer  worker's  automobile 
was  burned  and  14  shots  were  fired  Into  a 
meeting  hall  used  by  the  group. 

While  Rockefeller  himself  has  not  been 
bothered,  many  of  his  co-workers  have  been 
threatened  and  haras.sed  and  several  have 
moved  out  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  terror  tactics  bettan  two  months  ago 
when  a  policy  runner  was  arrested  on  119th 
St  near  First  Ave, 

"The  guy  who  runs  the  book  blamed  the 
arreet  on  the  'do-gooders'.  He  felt  their 
being  In  the  neighborhood  had  activated 
more  than  normal  police  attention,"  and  one 
police  official  close  to  the  Investigation. 

TOO    MUCH    BI  tIE 

"The  word  went  out,"  the  official  said. 
"There's  too  much  blue  (policemen)  around 

here    Get  those do-gooders  out  of 

here." 

VISTA  workers  befran  receiving  threaten- 
ing phone  rails  On  June  9  an  automobile 
belonging  to  Stefan  Larkln.  23.  a  VISTA 
block  worker,  was  set  on  flre  and  destroyed, 

A  16-year-old  neighborhood  boy  waa  ar- 
rested for  arson. 

"He  Is  only  a  tool."  said  Capt.  William  J. 
O'Rourke  of  the  E    126th  St    Station  House 

O'Rourke    said    the    youth    was    qtilckly 
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balled  out  for  $1,500  by  a  man  with  "a  long 
record"  of  policy  arrests. 

"This  man  who  provided  the  ball  has  a 
personal  dislike  for  VISTA  workers," 
O'Rourke  said. 

Last  Thursday,  the  night  before  the  arson 
suspect  was  due  to  appear  at  a  hearing  In 
Criminal  Court.  14  shots  were  fired  Into  the 
front  door  of  336  E,  119th  St„  a  meeting  hall 
iised  by  VISTA  and  other  community  action 
groups. 

"This  was  an  attempt  to  scare  witnesses 
from  testifying,"  the  police  official  said. 

NO    ARRESTS 

The  hearing  was  postjKined  until  Aug.  3. 

Police  Investigation  found  the  remains  of 
several  bullets  they  believe  came  from  a  .30 
cal.  rifle.  Although  several  persons  have  been 
questioned  In  the  shooting,  no  arrests  have 
been  made. 

According  to  David  Borden,  the  31-year- 
old  director  of  Block  Communities,  Inc.,  2109 
First  Ave..  Larkln  was  forced  to  move  away 
from  East  Harlem  because  of  numerous 
thre..t^  on  his  life. 

"But  he  still  comes  gack  to  work  with  the 
residents."  Borden  said.  "Whenever  he  comes 
back  to  119th  St.  a  couple  of  detectives  are 
not  too  far  away.  The  police  have  the  block 
under  heavy  surveillance." 

Borden  said  that  Larkln's  life  had  been 
threatened  because  "the  racketeers  don't 
want  police  on  the  block." 

Larkln's  car  was  set  afire  after  a  meet- 
ing of  local  citizens  at  which  130  signatures 
were  collected  asking  for  more  police 
protection. 

The  Block  Communities,  Inc.  Is  part  of  a 
program  which  calls  for  volunteers  to  live  In 
the  block  where  they  work  to  encourage  resi- 
dents to  work  In  community  activities  and 
help  them   take  advantage  of  city  services. 

Young  Rockefeller,  like  Larkln,  is  a  VISTA 
volunteer,  working  for  Block  Communities, 
Inc..  for  $50  a  month. 

Despite  trouble  and  violence  going  on 
around  him  and  other  block  workers,  Rocke- 
feller said  he  enjoyed  helping  the  tenants 
help  themselves  at  E.  121st  St.  where  he 
lives  and  works. 

Borden  himself,  after  receiving  several 
threats,  moved  his  wife  and  children  out  of 
the  city. 

A  neighbor  of  young  Rockefeller,  block 
worker  Charles  Lucas  has  received  many 
threats  from  racketeers,  Borden  said,  "but  he 
stayed  on  the  block." 

"This  Is  a  pretty  classic  situation,"  said  a 
police  official. 

"This  Is  the  type  of  thing  that  happens 
the  moment  anyone  tries  to  do  something 
good  in  an  area  where  racketeers  are  active." 

The  police  official  said  that  many  of  the 
people  In  the  numbers  racket  couldn't  un- 
derstand why  what  they  were  doing  was 
lUegal. 

"They  want  to  know  how  this  kid's  uncle 
(the  Governor)  can  run  a  lottery  and  they 
can't."  he  said. 


IN  1966  THE  WASHINGTON  POST 
STRONGLY  SUPPORTED  THE 
CRAMER   ANTIRIOT  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  V^nNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  thfcs  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
amazed  to  read  In  recent  days  the  Ill- 
considered  switch  of  position  by  the 
Washington  Post  on  my  antlrlot  bill.  In 
order  that  the  record  be  made  complete, 


I  think  it  would  be  well  to  place  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  Washington 
Post  editorial  of  August  15,  1966,  on  my 
amendment,  which  I  think  more  accu- 
rately reflects  the  true  situation. 

Everything  that  has  happened  since 
this  editorial  was  published  would  seem 
to  strengthen  support  for  it,  including 
the  increased  number  of  riots,  the  in- 
creased number  of  killings,  lootings,  and 
bombings,  as  well  as  the  redraft  of  the 
legislation  itself  largely  consistent  with 
the  Attorney  General's  recommendations 
which  eliminated  many  of  the  criticisms 
relating  to  the  very  subject  matter  cov- 
ered in  the  most  recent  Washington  Post 
editorials. 

I  include  the  Washington  Post  edi- 
torial of  August  15,  1966,  for  the  Record. 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  15,  1966] 
Response  to  Violence 

The  action  of  the  House  adding  an  antlrlot 
amendment  to  Its  civil  rights  bill  was  a  direct 
result  of  the  recent  violence  In  several  north- 
ern cities.  While  the  amendment  drew  sup- 
port from  many  foes  of  the  civil  rights  bill. 
It  also  won  support  from  many  liberals  who 
were  working  for  the  bill.  As  thus  amended, 
the  bill  became  an  emphatic  protest  against 
violence  whether  it  comes  from  rednecks 
against  Negroes  and  civil  rights  workers  In 
the  South  or  from  black  hoodlums  using 
Interstate  commerce  to  start  riots  In  the 
North. 

We  do  not  think  there  Is  any  racism  In  the 
Cramer  amendment.  It  can  bemused  against 
Ku  Klux  Klan  atrocities  Involving  Interstate 
operations  as  well  as  against  the  fomenting 
of  lawlessness  and  violence  by  any  other 
group.  In  view  of  the  arson,  lootings,  van- 
dalism and  slaylngs  that  have  marked  the 
recent  outbursts  of  violence  In  several  cities 
It  vrould  be  Illogical  for  Congress  to  Ignore 
this  side  of  the  coin  while  strengthening  the 
protection  of  civil  rights  workers  and  peace- 
ful demonstrators. 

Of  course,  the  chief  responsibility  for  keep- 
ing the  peace  and  for  law  enforcement  In 
local  communities  would  remain  with  city 
and  state  governments.  Federal  authority 
would  come  Into  the  picture  under  this 
amendment  only  when  and  If  It  could  be 
shown  that  persons  had  moved  In  Interstate 
commerce  or  had  sent  Instructions  across 
state  lines  with  the  Intent  of  Inciting  riots 
or  of  encouraging  crimes  of  violence.  It  seems 
unlikely  at  this  time  that  the  provision.  If 
enacted,  would  be  widely  used.  But  It  might 
prove  useful  in  curbing  any  especially  fia- 
grant  operations  designed  to  foment  violence 
In  different  parts  of  the  country. 

President  Johnson  recently  reminded  the 
Impatient  protesting  groups  who  take  the  law 
Into  their  own  hands  that 

Riots  m  the  streets  do  not  bring  about 
lasting  reforms.  They  tear  at  the  very  fabric 
of  the  community.  .  .  .  They  make  reform 
more  difficult  by  turning  away  the  very  people 
who  can  and  must  support  reform.  They 
start  a  chain  reaction,  the  consequences  of 
which  always  fall  most  heavily  on  those  who 
begin  them. 

The  country  will  not  tolerate  attempts  of 
any  group  or  Individuals  to  bludgeon  or  burn 
their  way  to  a  better  status.  Terror  and  In- 
justice can  never  lead  to  freedom  or  good 
community  relations.  This  seems  to  be  what 
Congress  Is  trying  to  say,  and  If  this  par- 
ticular amendment  does  not  say  It  effectively 
other  legislation  will  certainly  follow  should 
the  recent  epidemic  of  violence  continue. 


A  NEW  NATIONAL  MARITIME 
POLICY 

M;:.    ASHLEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    asJ: 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  ■was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  Alan  S.  Boyd, 
testified  this  morning  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  outlined  a  new  national 
maritime  policy. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  with  respect  to 
my  own  appraisal  of  the  Boyd  proposal 
in  a  floor  speech  which  I  plan  for  next 
week.  My  purpose  this  afternoon  is  to 
insert  Secretary  Boyd's  testimony  into 
the  Record  so  that  Members  of  this  body 
can  familiarize  themselves  with  a  pro- 
posal which  is  obviously  of  great  impor- 
tance and  of  far-reaching  consequences. 

The  testimony  follows : 
Testimony  by  Alan  S.  Boyd,  Secretary  or 

Transportation,  Before  the  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  CoMMrrrEE, 

JtJLY  20,  1967 

I  have  been  asked  to  appear  before  this 
Committee  to  comment  on  a  number  of  bills 
which  would  set  up  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration as  an  independent  agency. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
paramount  maritime  need  today  Is  for  a 
progressive  program  and  not  so  much  for  an 
administrative  home.  Considering  the  ques- 
tion of  where  to  lodge  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration now,  I  fear.  Is  raising  the  old  ques- 
tion of  the  Juxtaposition  of  horse  and  cart. 
The  opposition  of  the  Administration  to  the 
substance  of  these  bills  Is  well  known.  My 
opposition  to  them  Is  also  well  known.  I  am 
happy  to  reiterate  that  opposition  at  this 
time  and  to  expand  on  the  reasons  lor  it. 
However,  I  would  like  to  do  so  In  the  con- 
text of  what  the  real  maritime  problem  Is. 

On  May  1  of  this  year  I  testified  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  on  t^°  status  of  the  U.S.  Mer- 
chant Marine.  I  deuiled  at  that  time  a  new 
maritime  program  which  had  been  developed 
in  conjunction  with  all  segments  of  the 
maritime  industry.  As  I  said  at  that  time, 
that  program  was  not  being  offered  as  an 
Administration  program  because  a  small 
number  of  holdouts  prevented  us  from  ob- 
taining the  kind  of  agreement  that  would 
make  that  program  a  reality. 

As  I  said  In  May,  and  as  I  probably  will 
still  be  saying  In  December  .  .  . 

The  basic  problem  borders  on  paradox.  We 
are  faced  with  an  Industry  which  many  de- 
scribe as  dying  because  of  a  lack  of  adequate 
Federal  support.  We  are  told  that  the  death 
of  this  Industry,  or  its  continued  decline, 
would  be  a  tragic  blow  to  our  military  and 
economic  strength  as  well  as  to  our  national 
prestige.  I  have  been  told  that,  unlike  most 
other  similar  problems  we  face,  the  only 
solution  to  our  maritime  problem  Is  one  that 
win  fully  protect  every  single  Interest  and 
meet  the  demands  of  every  single  group.  Ac- 
ceptance and  agreement  Is  eternally  condi- 
tioned on  meeting  these  requirements. 

The  truly  tragic  realization  is  that  the  de- 
mands confronting  us  will  produce  the  very 
thing  that  everyone  fears  the  most — con- 
tinuation of  the  present  financial  and  ad- 
ministrative patchwork — fewer  maritime 
Jobs — a  shrinking  fleet — less  work  for  Amer- 
ican shipyards — continuing  deterioration  of 
our  competitive  position. 

It  Is  clear  that  two  things  must  not  hap- 
pen: the  maritime  industry  must  not  be 
allowed  to  die  and  it  must  not  be  In  effect 
nationalized.  To  do  nothing  would  assure 
the  former  and  to  meet  everyone's  demands 
would  require  the  latter. 

You  do  not  revitalize  an  industry  by  flood- 
ing it  with  Federal  dollars  and  imprisoning 
It  within  a  wall  of  protection.  What  is  needed 
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Is  the  provision  of  incentives  so  that  the 
Inherent  energy  of  free  private  enterprise  Is 
able  to  do  the  ]ob. 

A  productive  and  revitalized  merchant  ma- 
rine obviously  makes  good  sense  and  can 
benefit  every  American  and  every  industry 
There  Is.  however,  a  level  of  Federal  subsidy 
beyond  which  the  public  interest  Is  not 
served.  The  maritime  program  which  I  out- 
lined two  months  ago  approached  that  level 
Basically  it  contains  the  following  ele- 
ments: 

Expand  support  for  U  S.  snip  construction 
industry:  Construction  subsidies  would  be 
substantially  Increased  over  present  level.s 
This  proposed  level  would  subsidize  con- 
struction of  about  30  ships  annually  (de- 
pending on  the  mix  of  types)  as  contrasted 
to  recent  subsidy  support  for  an  average  of 
13  ships  annually.  This  program  level  would 
be  maintained  for  5  years  and  thereafter 
continued  at  a  slightly  lower  level  (about  25 
ships  per  yean.  Subsidy  would  be  paid  di- 
rectly to  shipyards  to  help  them  compete  for 
customers  on  world  market.  While  the  pres- 
ent subsidy  principle  of  reducing  US.  cost- 
differential  with  foreign  competitors  to 
parity  would  be  continued,  the  computation 
would  Involve  types  of  ships  rather  than  In- 
dividual ships  and  would  be  constant  for  a 
fixed  period  of  years. 

Increase  Federal  support  to  sustain  ex- 
panded US.  flag  fleet  operation:  Extend  op- 
eration subsidies  to  all  US  flag  ships  diners 
and  bulk  carriers)  in  foreign  trade  ■  except 
proprietary  carriers).  The  cost  parity  prin- 
ciple would  be  retained  but  a  more  flexible 
system  of  administration  with  less  Oovern- 
ment  involvement  In  management  decisions 
would  be  Introduced.  The  subsidy  is  anUc- 
Ipated  to  cover  about  490  ships  In  1979  and 
560  ships  by  1986  To  the  extent  that  ship 
operators  are  unable  to  purchase  vessels  at 
world  prices  under  expanded  construction 
program  In  U.S.  yards  they  would  be  per- 
mitted to  purchase  forelgn-buUt  vessels  and 
register  them  under  US  flag  to  be  manned 
by  VS.  crews.  These  vessels  would  be  eli- 
gible for  both  operating  subsidy  and  cargo 
preference  privileges. 

Provide  protnotional  incentives  to  expand 
vaterbome  do'mestic  trade.'!  Domestic  ship 
operators  (Including  Great  Lakes)  would  be 
permitted  to  purchase  ships  at  world  mar- 
ket prices  {V3  or  foreign  shipyards)  under 
a  licensing  procedure.  Involving  public  hear- 
ings, to  protect  the  competitive  operation  of 
vessels  which  represent  unamortized  Invest- 
ments that  were  constructed  or  substanttal'.v 
converted  at  U.S.  prices.  Such  ships  would 
be  admitted  on  a  trade-by-trade  basis  with- 
out freedom  of  changing  trades.  (For  exam- 
ple, permission  to  operate  world-market 
price  ships  In  the  Hawaiian  trade  would  not 
give  operators  the  privilege  of  extending 
such  operations  to  coast-wise  or  other  non- 
contiguous trades  i 

Retain  cargo  prefcence  as  established  in 
existing  law:  Cargo  preference  would  be  re- 
tained but  rate  differential  would  gradually 
disappear  as  new  and  more  efficient  bulk  car- 
riers are  brought  into  trade  New  bulk  car- 
riers could  carry  commercial  cargoes  on  re- 
turn trips  and  would  receive  appropriate 
operating  subsidies  Most  consolidation  of 
cargo  preference  administration  under  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Is  beln^  con- 
sidered. A  declining  fx>rtlon  of  preference 
cargoes  would  be  reserved  for  older  ships  de- 
pendent upon  this  carriage  until  thev  are 
phased  out  and  new  tonnage  Is  available. 

Guarantee  availability  of  ships  for  De- 
fense needs:  Agreements  will  be  executed 
with  ship  operators  to  assure  ship  availabil- 
ity keyed  to  particular  levels  of  Defense  ac- 
tivity. On  a  selective  basis  vessels  In  the 
National  E>efense  Reserve  Fleet  would  be 
renovated  and  upgraded  icoet  of  MO  million 
per  year)  to  provide  "surge  capability"  for 
peak  emergency  needs.  Defense  experience 
clearly   demonstrates    that    maintenance   of 


the  reserve  fleet  In  the  manner  proposed  can 
be  a  least-oost  approach  to  suppwrt  emer- 
gency requirements. 

Promote  nuclear  powered  merchant  marine 
Research  would  be  extended  In  the  technol- 
ogy and  economics  of  advanced  nuclear  shlp.s 
looking  to  the  possible  construction  of  one 
or  more  ves-sels  and  the  continued  operation 
of  the  Savannah 

Erpand  maritime  research  and  develop- 
ment prog-am:  Maritime  research  suppwrt  In 
shipbuilding,  ship  operations,  port  develop- 
ment and  other  maritime  areas  would  be  In- 
cre.-ised  to  level  of  $25  million  annually  as 
part  of  the  Department  of  Transportation  re- 
search program. 

Transfer-  .Maritime  Administration  to  De- 
partment of  Tran.^portation:  Maritime-re- 
lated transportation  programs  would  be 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation thus  assuring  that  ocean  shipping  re- 
ceive similar  promotional  support  as  pres- 
ently provided  to  other  transportation  modes 
In  top  policy  councils  of  the  Executive 
Branch.  Maritime  Subsidy  Board  would  be 
reconstituted  to  exercise  greater  degree  of 
Independence  than  presently  afforded  In 
Maritime  Administration. 

The  prop)osed  program  approximately 
doubles  the  level  of  Federal  support  to  U.S. 
merchant  marine  for  period  1969-1973  which 
means  earmarking  approximately  $3  billion 
for  maritime  progranvs  during  that  jjertod. 
Domestic  shipbuilding  Jobs  supported  by 
subsidy  would  build  up  to  level  of  30,000  an- 
nually by  197'J  as  opposed  to  present  level 
of  10,500  under  projected  present  program 
levels.  Industry  would  be  placed  In  stronger 
competitive  position  In  our  foreign  trade. 

Both  Government  and  Industry  will  bene- 
fit from  higher  ship  construction  levels  In 
US  shipyards,  expanded  U.S.  flag  fleet,  and 
.issured  and  stable  employment  levels.  Com- 
bined, these  will  Impriive  subst.mtUlly  the 
economic  position  of  the  Industry  and  pro- 
mote US  prestige  abroad  through  a  more 
efficient  and  diversified  U.S.  merchant  ma- 
rine, with  Improved  economic  strength  to 
compete  In  the  carriage  of  our  foreign 
commerce. 

I  ftrmly  believe  that  this  Is  the  best  pos- 
sible maritime  proeram  The  reason  I  believe 
this  Is  that  It  achieves  all  of  the  major  ob- 
jectives which  any  .Tiarltlme  program  must 
achieve  First  the  opportunity  f'lr  American 
shipowners  to  purchase  their  ships  at  world 
m.arket  prices,  without  restraint  Imposed  by 
the  need  for  Government  appropriations. 

Second,  an  operating  subsidy  system  that 
would  have  buUt-ln  Incentives  toward  more 
productive,  competitive  and  efficient  opera- 
tions, and  with  less  Government  Involve- 
ment In  Industry  management  decisions 

Third  r  .tlonallzatlon  of  the  carpo  prefer- 
ence system  to  minimize  costs  while  retain- 
ing "routing  preference." 

Fiiurth.  availability  of  active  commercial 
shipping  for  use  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense In  situations  of  less  than  full-scale 
emergencies,  where  use  of  requisitioning  au- 
thority Is  not  desirable 

Such  a  long-range  program  would  permit 
a  magnitude  and  a  stability  of  effort  that 
would  hrlng  about  great  savings  In  American 
ship  construction  Under  a  block  construc- 
tion progr.un.  the  cost  of  the  tenth  ship  of 
an  order  Is  roughly  80  percent  of  the  first 
ship. 

But  we  do  not  want  to  bo  over-stimulate 
the  capacity  of  American  shipyards  that  at 
the  end  of  our  replacement  program — when 
we  have  added  the  comparable  tonnage  of 
approximately  600  vessels  which  the  Amer- 
ican fleet  requires — we  would  see  a  depres- 
sion In  the  ship  construction  Industry  We 
can  avoid  that  If  we  permit  a  reasonable 
amount  of  ship  construction  abroad. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  fear  raised  about 
all  construction  going  abroad  once  the  door 
has  been  opened  to  any  foreign  construc- 
tion.   This    argument    deliberately    distorts 


what  I  have  said  to  every  member  of  the 
Industry. 

First  of  all  we  would  permit  construction 
abroad  only  to  an  extent  related  to  but  \est 
than  subsidy  funds  for  U.S.  construction 
for  a  given  period.  Second,  I  would  cor.sider 
the  establishment  of  a  ratio  which  would  tie 
the  overall  volumes  of  foreign  construction 
to  U.S.  construction.  Such  a  relationship 
would  obviously  limit  the  total  volume  or 
foreign  construction. 

It  Is  clear  that  American  ship  operators 
would,  provided  shipyard  subsidy  dollars  art 
available,  prefer  to  buy  ships  here  In  the 
U.S.  where  they  can  be  much  more  closely 
Involved  In  construction  planning  and  sched- 
uling and  where  the  ease  of  repairs  or  re- 
fitting Is  obvious. 

The  disagreement  that  arose  over  this  pro- 
posed maritime  program  centered  on  only 
three  elements:  the  projected  level  of  con- 
struction— whether  to  try  and  build  25  or 
30  ships  a  year,  50  ships  or  some  other  escala- 
tion; the  provision  for  construction  of  some 
US  ships  In  foreign  shipyards:  and  the  ad- 
ministrative disposition  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration. This  last,  while  the  least  Im- 
portant of  the  three  Issues,  engenders  argu- 
ments which  are  basic  to  the  whole  mari- 
time  problem   and   any   solution   to   It. 

An  example  of  limited  foreign  building 
which  I  am  proposing  combined  with  build- 
ing 30  ships  per  year  In  U.S.  shlpyanls  for 
at  least  5  years.  Foreign  building  vs.  U.S 
building  on  a  ratio  of  2.5  to  1 !  During  flrst 
four  months  of  each  year  contract  for  a 
"unit"  of  ten  ships  to  be  constructed  in  the 
US.  shipyards — and  then — authorize  up  to 
four  ships  to  be  constructed  In  foreign 
yards — repeat  same  during  the  second  and 
third  "four"  months  period  during  each  of 
five  years. 

I  regard  the  maritime  Industry  as  a  vital, 
but  not  exclusive  element  In  this  natlon'6 
transportation  system.  The  progre.sslon  of 
transportation  policy  In  this  country,  which 
logically  led  to  the  creation  of  the  new 
Department  la-st  year,  has  been  toward 
Integration  and  Inter-relation  of  the  various 
modes.  The  overwhelming  tendency  In  the 
transport  of  goods  In  the  world  today  Is  away 
from  single  mode  shipment — the  transport 
of  raw  material  through  the  manufacturing 
process  to  product  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
sumer Involves  all  modes. 

Planning,  research  and  Involvement  of  gov- 
ernment funds  must  consider  this  Inter- 
relationship and  must  be  Influenced  by  It. 
The  fact  that  the  US.  maritime  Industry  Is 
the  weakest  link  In  this  chain  demands  that 
water-borne  transportation  be  part  of  the 
overall  effort — not  Isolated  and  separated 
from  It. 

The  "contalnerlzatlon  revolution"  Is  the 
best  example  of  what  I  am  t.ilklng  about. 
This  revolution  Is  characterized  by  the 
sound  concept  of  our  transportation  services 
operating  as  a  total  system.  A  random  read- 
ing of  current  news  Items  that  are  dally  re- 
ported on  activities  of  the  transportation 
service  Industry  clearly  portray  the  trend 
towards  Integration  of  all  transport  modes 
whether  by  ship,  rail,  air.  trtick  or  barge,  and 
the  benefits  of  Improved  and  efficient  service 
to  the  American  shipper  which  result  from 
this  approach. 

The  promotional  responsibilities  of  Fed- 
eral programs  make  It  Incumbent  that 
parallel  support  at  the  Government  level  be 
carried  out  In  harmony  with  this  approach 
by  Industry. 

.^Uow  me  to  recite  briefly  for  you  a  number 
of  Items  from  the  transportation  pages  of  our 
major  news  media.  These  quotes  taken  at 
random  span  approximately  one  month. 

Journal  of  Commerce,  June  30.  1967:  "An 
expert  of  the  South  Carolina  Farm  Bureau 
Marketing  Association  stated  that  'As  every- 
one knows  who  ships  perishables  for  sale  on 
the  foreign  markets  speed  In  delivery  Is  vital 
It  has  become  a  spilt  second  business  with 
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us  because  t/  the  trucks  miss  the  ships  our 
fruit  shippers  are  In  trouble.  .  .  .  Now  the 
container  has  Just  about  solved  all  the  prob- 
lenis  ,  ,  Many  of  the  early  problems  such 
u  handling  procedures,  coordination  and 
timing  of  shipments  have  been  overcome.'  " 
journal  of  Commerce,  June  29.  1967:  "The 
pacific  Coast  European  Conference — a  ship- 
ping group  Unking  ports  here  (San  Francls- 
w)  ulth  Europe  by  way  of  the  Panama 
canal— are  now  moving  to  counter  a  serious 
tnde  threat  from  transcontinental  railroads 
moving  containers  cross  country  to  ships  on 
the  East  Coast.  In  recent  weeks  Holland 
American  Line  has  tendered  space  from  Eu- 
rope to  Houston,  with  the  movement  of  con- 
tainerized   cargo    onward    to    California    by 

■Equally  disconcerting  Is  the  growth  in 
overland  rail  shipments  of  fresh  fruit  from 
the  Pacific  Northwest  or  clUus  from  the 
southwest,  with  the  movements  generally 
going  to  Halifax  for  loading  on  ships  to  the 
ConUnent.  The  use  of  refrigerated  containers 
and  two-day  faster  rail  routing  has  begun 
to  lure  significant  portions  of  Northwest  ap- 
ples and  pears  trade  away  from  the  longer 
voyage  through  the  Panama  Canal.  At  least 
three  ^member  lines  have  told  the  Confer- 
ence they  are  holding  up  their  own  con- 
tainer system  developments  to  determine  the 
nature  of  future  intermodal  shipping  and 
the  ultimate  effects  on  regular  berth  line 
operations." 

The  News  American,  June  26,  1967:  "iJail- 
roads  to  get  Panama  rro;?ic— ConUinerized 
cargo  from  Europe  to  the  Pacific  Coasts 
even  to  the  Far  East.— will  be  landed  at  At- 
lantic Coast  ports  and  carried  by  unit  train 
across  the  U.S.  rather  than  through  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  by  ship.  According  to  a  prediction 
by  a  study,  "Contalnerizatlon:  The  Key  to 
Low-Cost  Transportation,"  prepared  for  the 
British  Transport  Docks  Board  to  McKlnaey 
4  Company.  Inc. 

"According  to  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
one  non-vessel  operator  already  has  an- 
nounced a  London  to  Yokohama  services  via- 
US.  overland  by  rail  rather  than  through 
the  Suez  Canal.  Transit  time  Is  24  days 
against  44  days  via  Suez  Canal." 

Sew  York  Times,  June  25,  1967:  "Admin- 
istrative and  possibly  legislative  changes  are 
necessary  before  consolidation  and  door-to- 
door  delivery  of  containers  moving  In  Inter- 
national trade  can  become  a  meaningful  re- 
ality in  the  United  States,  Container  Trans- 
port International,  Inc.  has  filed  an  applica- 
tion with  the  ICC  for  authority  to  become  a 
freight  forwarder  and  engage  in  consolidat- 
ing at  several  inland  points.  Steamship  com- 
panies and  conferences  are  trying  to  solve  a 
number  of  problems  in  the  container  field. 
Among  these  are  how  far  steamship  lines 
should  go  toward  becoming  active*  over-the- 
road  truck  operators." 

Journal  of  Commerce,  June  21,  1967:  "Five 
steamship  conferences  have  asked  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Conamlsslon  to  limit  the  agree- 
ments proposed  by  two  groups  of  foreign 
freight  forwarders  in  the  New  York  area.  The 
freight  forwarders  would  like  to  set  up  an 
lnternatlon.al  container  conference  and  an 
intermodal  container  conference  to  let  them 
'cooperatively  engage  in  consolidating,  unit- 
izing and.  transporting  shipments  in  the  ex- 
port and'  Import  commerce  of  the  United 
State =.'  " 

Mv  own  conclusion  is  that  there  are  no 
unique  and  specialized  problems  of  ocean 
shipping  which  require  Independent  and 
specialized  handling  at  the  Government  level. 
On  the  contrary,  the  problems  of  ocean  ship- 
ping dramatically  portray  the  need  for  view- 
ing ocean  transportation  services  as  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  total  transportation  pic- 
ture. The  attempt  to  turn  back  the  clock  by 
immunizing  the  ocean  shipping  Industry 
Irom  the  progress  that  is  being  experienced 
In  exploiting  the  best  characteristics  of  each 
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mode  to  the  benefit  of  aU,  Is  a  retrogression 
which  will  be  looked  upon  with  great  dismay 
by  the  users  of  such  services. 

The  emphasis  on  development  research, 
and  promotion  is  required  to  stimulate  the 
changes  In  transportation  which  are  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  Increasing  demands  of  our 
economy  for  safe,  efficient,  and  responsive 
service.  All  modes  and  all  functions  of  trans- 
port are  equally  Important  In  this  develop- 
ment of  an  effective  transportation  system 
to  meet  the  Nation's  needs.  Efficiency  In 
transportation  Is  dependent  upon  coopera- 
tion among  the  different  modes,  and  upon 
the  different  modes  being  developed  In  rela- 
tion to  each  other  and  being  operated  under 
common  policies.  Cooperation  In  this  kind  of 
integration  cannot  be  fuUy  realized  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation  If  such  an  es- 
sential element  as  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion's" functions  are  excluded  from  the  De« 
partment. 

It  Is  a  governmental  fact  of  life  that  an 
independent  agency,  such  as  the  one  en- 
visaged here  for  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, cannot  compete  successfully  with  the 
cabinet  level  departments  In  the  essential 
budgeting  and  appropriations  process.  If  the 
Maritime  Administration  Is  removed  from 
that  level  of  consideration.  It  U  entirely  logi- 
cal to  reason  that  there  wlU  be  less  chance 
and  not  more  of  proper  Federal  dollar  In- 
volvement in  the  maritime  Indtistry.  That  Is 
a  prospect  that  none  of  the  proponents  of 
these  bills  want. 

It  has  been  said  on  many  occasions  that  a 
Maritime  Administration  would  be  lost  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  We  have  lost 
a  letter  or  two  and  occasionally  lose  track  of 
an  Assistant  Secretary,  but  we  haven't  yet 
lost  an  administration.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  has  been  press  speciUation  that  It  Is  far 
more  likely  that  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation win  be  lost  In  the  FAA  building. 

Another  argvmient  which  has  been  ad- 
vanced in  Congressional  testimony,  Is  that 
the  maritime  industry  was  doing  Just  fine 
until  It  was  administratively  pigeon-holed 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  In  1950  and 
that  ever  since  Its  troubles  stemmed  from 
decisions  made  in  the  panelled  office  on  the 
fifth  floor  at  the  comer  of  15th  and  E  Streets, 
NW  Here  I  think  the  historical  perspective 
Is'  a  bit  off— maritime  troubles  or  successes 
were  due  more  to  the  tenor  of  the  times  and 
not  to  the  bureaucratic  roof  over  their  heads. 
I  would  also  note  that  as  far  back  as  1887, 
Frederick  Engles  In  a  preface  to  one  of  Karl 
Marx's  essays  cited  the  VS.  maritime  indus- 
try as  the  perfect  example  of  why  Capitalism 

'' An  independent  Maritime  Administration 
is  not  the  answer  to  the  Industry's  problems. 
A  separate  chapter  in  the  Government  Orga- 
nization Manual  Is  not  going  to  be  any  magic 
elixir  for  the  maritime  Industry.  I  Relieve 
that  the  Industrry  has  probably  been  hobbled 
by  over-protection,  by  too  much  government 
involvement  In  management  decisions  and 
by  lack  of  proper  Incentives  and  competition. 
You  don't  cure  a  cripple  by  trading  In  his 
crutches  for  a  wheelchair.  It  is  not  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  primary  step  toward 
getting  the  maritime  Industry  back  on  its 
feet  Is  to  make  the  maritime  administration 
an  independent  agency. 

I  believe  that  the  program  which  I  out- 
lined In  my  Congressional  testimony  last 
May  Is  a  sound  beginning  for  the  maritime 
industry  to  regain  Its  once  competitive  and 
productive  position.  A  key  ingredient  of  that 
program  was  the  4nclusion  of  the  Maritime 
Administration  In  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. I  think  there  is  no  question  but 
that  the  maritime  industry  can  benefit  from 
the  Department's  responslblUty  to  advise  the 
President  and  the  Congress  on  Uie  allocation 
of  national  resources  to  the  tiransportation 
industry. 

The  President  has  said  that  he  expects 


the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  be  his 
principal  advisor  on  all  transportation  mat- 
ters. This  Secretary  of  Transportation  oper- 
ates under  only  one  definition  of  the  word 
"all."  The  advice  that  I  intend  to  give  will 
be  based  on  my  firm  belief  that  this  Nation's 
transportation  is  and  must  be  a  system — 
integrated.  Interrelated  and  Interdependent. 
The  advice  that  I  give  will  be  given  with 
vigor  whether  it  Involves  allocation  of  Fed- 
eral funds,  legislative  proposals  or  sugges- 
tions as  to  use  of  a  Presidential  veto. 
This  Is  what  I  see  as  the  duty  and  responsi- 
bility of  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  I  believe 
that  a  Maritime  Administration  within  the 
Department  of  Transportation  would  greatly 
benefit  from  this  procedure,  and  conversely 
would  suffer  by  not  being  part  of  It. 

The  months  and  years  ahead  are  going  to 
be  crucial  for  the  transportation  system  of 
this  Nation.  The  Imnettis  and  effect  of  the 
decisions  that  must  bfe  made  will  touch  many 
aspects  of  American  life  and  its  attendant 
problems.  It  does  not  take  a  particularly 
talented  seer  to  predict  that  If  the  maritime 
Industry  is  not  an  integrated  part  of  this 
transportation  effort,  it  will  not  share  in 
the  economic  benefits  that  vrill  follow. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  Congress  put 
aside  consideration  of  making  the  Maritime 
Administration  Independent  and  turn  Its 
full  attention  and  talents  towards  initiating 
a  sound  and  sorely  needed  new  program  for 
the  U.S.  maritime  Industry.  We  are  very  close 
to  agreeing  on  the  beginning  that  must  be 
made.  It  would  be  tragic  if  that  vital  effort 
were  extinguished  by  what  Is  proposed  In  the 
bills  now  before  this  Committee. 

It  seems  to  me  that  In  many  ways  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  for  the  maritime  Industry 
Is  like  the  fairy  godmother  offering  to  make 
Plnocchlo  a  real  boy  Instead  of  a  puppet. 
The  only  difference  is  that  we  didn't  expect 
an  argument  out  of  Plnocchlo. 


THE 


DICKEY-LINCOLN  POWER 
PROJECT 


Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection, to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  many  Members  who  have  ex- 
pressed their  position  to  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  power  project.  I  should  like  to 
announce  that  when  the  public  works 
appropriation  bill  is  brought  to  the  floor 
next  week,  I  shall  offer  and  press  for  the 
adoption  of  a  motion  to  strike  all  funds 
for  the  preconstructlon  planning  of  this 
demonstrably  inefficient  power  project 
from  the  bill. 

As  the  membership  will  recall,  author- 
ization of  this  enormously  expensive 
project  was  expressly  rejected  by  this 
body  less  than  2  years  ago.  The  folly  of 
constructing  this  project— which  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  now  admits 
is  a  demonstrably  Inefficient  means  of 
producing  power,  and  which  is  now  esti- 
mated to  cost  in  excess  of  Va  billion  dol- 
lars— is  even  more  evident  now. 

The  failure  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  this  morning  to  delete  all 
funds  for  this  project  from  the  public 
works  appropriation  bUl,  should  in  no 
way  deter  this  body  from  again  reject- 
ing this  enormously  expensive  poi/er 
project  when  the  question  of  Its  financ- 
ing comes  before  It  next  week. 
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ANTmiOTrNG  BILL  WILL  NOT  CURE 
CAUSES  OF  DISCONTENT 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my^emarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr  Speaker,  the  so- 
called  antirioting  bill  which  the  House 
passed  yesterday  is  a  misnomer  and  a 
hoax.  It  will  not  prevent  the  type  of  riot- 
ing that  occurred  in  Newark.  N  J  .  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Buffalo,  NY,  afnd  Tampa. 
Pla.  If  this  bill  Is  enacted  into  law  and 
tested  in  the  court.s  it  may  be  found  to 
be  unconstitutional. 

The  bill  would  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  with  intent  to  incite  a  riot  or 
other  violent  civil  disturbance.  Yet  there 
Is  no  substantial  evidence  of  outside  In- 
citers being  responsible  for  the  destruc- 
tive riots  that  have  occurred  in  American 
cities  over  the  last  few  years. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice, in  its  final  report,  found  no  evidence 
in  advance  planning,  outside  leadership, 
conspiratorial  organization  or  outside  in- 
citement to  cause  these  riots.  The  Com- 
mission also  referred  to  the  FBI  study  of 
the  1964  riots— "Report  of  the  1964 
Riots."  which  stated  as  follows: 

Aside  from  the  actions  of  minor  organi- 
zations or  Irresponsible  Individual.';  there  was 
no  systematic  planning  or  organization  of 
any  of  the  city  riots. 

Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes,  of  New 
Jersey,  was  quoted  by  the  New  York 
Times  as  saying  he  had  no  evidence  of 
"outside  agitators"  in  the  recent  Newark 
rioting. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Attorney  General  Ram- 
sey Clark  has  said  he  is  absolutely  op- 
posed to  the  antiriotlng  bill.  The  AFL- 
CIO  Is  opposed  to  the  bill  becau.se  of 
its  rightful  fear  of  Federal  interference 
in  legal  interstate  labor  organizing  ac- 
tivities. 

There  are  enough  laws  on  the  statute 
books  now  so  that  the  States  can  ef- 
fectively deal  with  riots.  There  is  not  a 
State  in  the  Union  that  does  not  have 
antiriotlng  laws.  We  would  be  better  off 
beefing  up  our  local  and  State  law  en- 
forcement agencies  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  riots  rather  than  enacting 
the  Federal  antiriotlng  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  deplore  the  rioting 
that  has  taken  place  in  American  cities. 
But  the  only  way  to  prevent  such  de- 
structive riots  is  through  the  replace- 
ment of  rat-infested  slums  with  better 
neighborhoods  and  housing,  better  edu- 
cation and  Jobs,  improved  medical  care 
and  equal  opportunity  for  the  minority 
groups. 


FACILITIES  FOR  DEAF-BUND 
AMERICANS 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the   request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  SfJeaker, 
there  are  several  million  Americans  who 
are  unable,  because  of  crippling  disabil- 
ities, to  .share  in  the  unprecedented  pros- 
perity that  our  sixiety  enjoys  today. 
These  are  people  who  are  disabled  but 
who  are  still  able  to  learn — or  to  be  re- 
trained in — a  job  which  would  enable 
them  to  become  contributing  citizens  of 
this  Nation. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  not  enough 
facilities  nor  funds  to  .strengthen  our 
resources  for  trainlnii  the  disabled  to 
lead  self-supportinc  lives  For  e.xample, 
as  Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk,  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Rehabilitation  Medicine  in 
New  York  points  out.  there  are  facilities 
in  this  country  for  only  250  out  of  an 
estimated  5,000  deaf -blind  Americans. 

HM  8981,  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Amendments  of  1967,  would  support 
establishment  of  a  National  Center  for 
Deaf-Blind  Youth  and  Adults;  provide  a 
special  service  program  for  disabled  mi- 
grant workers:  remove  the  residence  re- 
quirement in  providing  rehabilitation 
ser\ices  through  State  asencies:  and  ex- 
tend for  1  year  the  current  effort  for 
statewide  planning  throughout  the 
country. 

I  include  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Rusk  before  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Lab^r  in 
support  of  this  lepislation.  Dr.  Ru.sk  is  a 
physician  who  is  eminently  qualified  in 
his  field  of  vocational  rehabilitation. 

The  testimony  follows: 
TrsTiMONT   OF   Howard  A    Rusk,   MD,   Be- 
fore THE  SeI-ECT   SrBCOMMITTEE  ON   EDUCA- 

Tio.v   CoMMrrrFF  on  EnrcATioN  and  Labor, 

ON  H  R    8981.  JtTLY  19,  1967 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  Dr  Howard  A  Rusk  of 
New  York  City.  I  am  Ch.ilrman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Reh  iblUtatlon  Medicine,  New 
York  Unlver.'^lty  Medical  Center,  and  Director 
of  the  Institute  of  Rehabilitation  Medicine. 
I  have  also  been,  for  the  past  several  years. 
Chief  Medical  Consultant  to  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Administration  and  Chairman 
of  Its  Medical  Advisory  Committee.  At  pres- 
,ent  I  also  am  serving  a.s  Chairman  of  the 
National  Citizens  .Advisory  Committee  on  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation,  which  Is  engraged  In 
a  national  study  of  rehabilitation  programs. 

As  a  physician.  I  have  been  concerned  with 
and  working  with  the  problems  of  disabled 
people  fur  twenty-five  years  At  our  Insti- 
tute of  Rehabilitation  Medicine,  we  dally  see 
large  numbers  of  severely  disabled  Indi- 
viduals representing  some  of  the  most  cata- 
strophic dJ&ibllitles  that  occur  to  human  be- 
ings. 

Out  of  this  experience,  one  learns  to  ap- 
preciate the  Infinite  capacity  of  people  to 
•absorb  the  shattennq  experience  of  sudden 
disability — and  then  become  active.  In- 
terested, u-seful  human  beings  all  over 
again.  It  Is  a  d.-illy  exer?l.se  In  Inspiration 
to  be  associated  vlth  these  magnificent  peo- 
ple 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  appearing  before  your 
committee  in  support  of  HR  8981  Each 
proposal  in  this  bill  will  help  solve  a  spe- 
cial problem  that  now  f.ices  rehabilitation 
workers  across  the  country.  While  the  pro- 
posals appear  at  first  glance  to  be  a  primary 
^oncern  to  the  public  program  of  vocational 
rehabilitation.  I  wish  to  make  clear  to  the 
committee  that  the  bill  has  Importance  also 
for  the  many  voluntary  and  private  groups 
In  our  national  rehabilitation  system. 

It  h.is  been  my  privilege  to  work  coopera- 


tively with  many  state  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion agencies.  We  not  only  serve  disabled 
people  referred  to  us  by  the  New  York  Statt 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation;  «e 
also  have  many  p.itlents  that  come  to  us 
through  the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams In  other  states. 

Thus,  when  you  strengthen  the  capacity  of 
the  state  rehabilitation  agencies  to  serve 
more  disabled  people,  you  thereby  are  calling 
upon  the  voluntary  and  private  organiza- 
tions and  facilities  for  more  and  better  sen- 
ices. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  committee  will 
act  to  extend  the  funding  authority  for  the 
federal-state  program  I  know  that.  In  our 
state  of  New  York,  the  state  omcials  veiy 
much  need  to  have  this  kind  of  advance  In- 
dication of  the  intent  of  Congress  for  future 
financing  of  the  public  program. 

I  Join  President  Johnson.  Secretary  Gard- 
ner and  Commissioner  Switzer  in  urging  en- 
actment of  the  proposal  for  a  National  Cen- 
ter for  Deaf-Blind  Youth  and  Adults.  Of  all 
the  gaps  In  our  present  resources  for  severely 
dls  ibled  people,  this  probably  represents  the 
greatest  one  There  simply  are  no  places  to 
send  the  vast  m.ijorlty  of  the  deaf-blind 
adults  today.  One  of  the  pioneers  and  true 
experts  In  this  field  is  Mr.  Peter  Salmon. 
Director  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
In  Brooklyn,  and  the  guiding  spirit  In  the 
Ann  Sullivan  Macy  Service  for  the  Deaf- 
Blind.  If  It  were  not  for  Mr.  Salmon  and 
the  service  he  has  developed,  we  would  be 
virtually  without  any  resource  In  this  coun- 
try to  offer  constructive  help  to  deaf-blind 
adults.  As  things  stand  today,  this  country 
Is  capable  of  serving  no  more  than  250  deal- 
blind  adults  out  of  an  estimated  deaf-blind 
population  of  5,000. 

Similarly.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  endorse  the 
proposal  for  providing  a  special  service  pro- 
gram for  disabled  migrant  workers.  Here 
again,  we  are  giving  our  attention  to  one 
of  the  most  neglected  groups  of  people  in  the 
country.  The  nature  of  their  work  and  their 
exi.'.tence  makes  them  virtual  nomads  In  oui 
land,  with  the  result  that  they  usually  are 
left  outside  the  entire  picture  of  community 
and  state  services.  This  Is  a  disgraceful  situa- 
tion for  migrant  workers  generally;  It  Is 
doubly  so  in  the  case  of  those  workers  who 
become  disabled,  usually  far  from  home  when 
the  disability  strikes.  I  hope  the  committee 
will  give  its  prompt  and  firm  support  to  this 
measure. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  express  my  sup- 
port for  the  other  two  provisions — namely, 
the  removal  of  residence  requirement  In  pro- 
viding rehabilitation  services  through  the 
state  agencies,  and  an  extension  of  one  year 
for  the  current  elTort  in  statewide  planning 
throughout  the  country.  On  the  latter  point 
let  me  say  that  we  are  In  the  InlUal  stages 
of  his  kind  of  state  planning  In  New  York 
and  I  feel  that  it  Is  crucially  iniportant  that 
the  Job  be  done  How  well  and  how  efficiently 
•ve  use  our  funds,  facilities,  and  other  re- 
sources In  New  York  State  ;ind  throughout 
the  country  during  the  next  decade  will  b« 
profundly  affected  by  the  quality  and  com- 
pleteness of  trhls  state  planning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  the  privilege  of 
appearing  here  today  You  are  deallnc  with 
a  subject  which  vliaily  a.f  ects  several  million 
Americans.  I  thank  you  for  the  many  wayi 
In  which  this  committee  has  helped  strength- 
en rehabilitation  work  over  the  years  and  I 
offer  you  my  help  In  any  w  ly  that  will  assist 
the  committee. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  Chair  recognizing 
Members  for  1  minute  speeches? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  recog- 
nize  the   gentleman   for   that  purpose. 


My  20,  1967 

RAT  EXTERMINATION  BILL 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  It  was  not  my  In- 
tention to  speak  on  the  rat  extermina- 
tion measure  but  In  view  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  a 
few  minutes  ago,  as  one  who  voted 
against  the  rule  providing  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  S40  million  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  rats  throughout  the  Nation, 
I  feel  I  should  say  a  few  words  in  de- 
fense of  my  position. 

I  did  not  vote  against  the  rule  be- 
cause I  am  for  rats.  I  think  I  and  the 
other  Members  who  voted  against  the 
proposed  legislation  are  just  as  much 
against  rats  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  Most  of  the  Members,  I  would 
surmise,  voted  against  the  legislation  for 
the  same  reason  that  I  cast  my  vote  in 
opposition.  We  do  not  feel  that  a  na- 
tion with  a  national  debt  approaching 
$350  billion  can  afford  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  being  rat  exterminator, 
essentially  a  local  function.  Certainly  if 
it  is  not  a  problem  to  be  cured  by  the 
city  councils,  it  should  be  met  by  the 
State  governments.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  should  more  properly  be 
damnin?  the  failure  of  Governor  Rocke- 
feller, Mayor  Lindsay,  and  the  borough 
system  of  government  in  New  York 
rather  than  c?st'.gating  his  colleagues. 
May  I  remind  the  Members  of  this  House, 
we  still  have  a  federal  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  if  we  are  going  to  assume  such 
local  functions  we  may  as  well  abolish 
the  office  of  Mr.  Lindsay.  Governor 
Rockefeller,  and  New  York's  equivalent 
of  city  councils. 

I  think  the  gentleman  would  serve  his 
cause  better  by  going  home  and  talking 
to  Mayor  Lindsay  and  to  the  Governor 
of  New  York.  Governor  Rockefeller. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Did  the  gentleman 
vote  for  the  antiriot  bill  yesterday  as  I 
did? 
Mr.  ICHORD.  I  also  voted  for  it. 
Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  May  I  ask  you: 
How  do  you  justify  that? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  will  justify  it  very 
easily  for  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
I  do  not  happen  to  be  one  of  those  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  believes,  as  appar- 
ently the  gentleman  from  New  York  be- 
lieves, that  the  causes  of  the  riots  In 
Newark.  Cleveland,  and  others  through- 
out the  Nation  lie  solely  in  the  failure  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  cure  the  so- 
cial and  economic  ills  that  may  exist  in 
this  country.  Most  of  the  riots  that  have 
recently  occurred  in  the  Nation  have 
been  staged  by  Negro  people,  and  I  do 
not  believe  you  can  explain  the  riots  by 
saying,  as  I  heard  so  often  yesterday, 
that  society  has  too  long  denied  these 
Negroes  their  rightful  share.  Such  an 
explanation  Is  sheer  poppycock  and 
purely  fallacious  reasoning  with  absolute 
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disregard  for  the  facts.  The  Negro  peo- 
ple are  better  off  today,  both  socially  and 
economically,  than  at  any  other  time  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  I  could 
also  state,  by  way  of  paradox  again,  that 
the  Negro  people  are  better  off,  both  eco- 
nomically and  socially,  than  they  have 
ever  been  at  any  time  or  any  place  on 
the  globe.  Certainly  we  should  continue 
our  efforts  to  solve  all  of  our  social  and 
economic  ills,  but  let  us  not  burn  down 
^he  barn  to  kill  the  rats. 
>  Granted,  our  system  of  Government  is 
not  perfect,  but  it  is  more  perfect  than 
any  other  system  in  the  world  and  we 
have  done  more  for  our  people,  both 
Negro  and  white,  than  any  other  system 
of  government.  Certainly  we  cannot  im- 
prove our  living  conditions  in  an  atmos- 
phere which  seeks  to  tear  at  the  very 
fabric  of  law  and  order  and  our  system  of 
government.  This  has  been  the  primary 
cause  of  the  riots:  a  prevailing  atmos- 
phere of  disrespect  for  any  form  of  law 
and  order  that  spells  disaster  for  this 
country  if  such  riotous  anarchy  is  not 
immediately  and  effectively  curtailed.  I 
should  also  point  out  that  those  staging 
the  riots  constitute  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  Negro  people.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Negro  people  deplore  the 
riots  just  as  much  as  the  Members  of  this 
Congress. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Eck- 
HARDT) .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Culver]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  dis- 
heartened by  the  refusal  of  the  House 
today  to  vote  a  rule  to  even  consider  the 
merits  of  the  Rat  Extermination  Act. 

Just  last  evening  this  body  passed  an 
antiriot  bill  which,  aside  from  its  consti- 
tutional infirmities,  was  little  more  than 
a  political  scapegoat  which  might  well 
divert  attention  from  the  critical  and 
urgent  problems  which  have  alienated 
the  disadvantaged  residents  of  the  urban 
ghetto. 

Yesterday,  the  House  attacked  the 
svmptoms  of  their  discontent;  today  we 
have  failed  even  to  allow  discussion  of 
a  treatment  for  the  disease  Itself.  The 
real  problems  of  low  employment,  poor 
housing,  insufficient  education,  and  in- 
adequate health  care  have  been  ignored. 
The  way  to  stop  these  tragic  riots  is  to 
alleviate  misery,  not  to  pass  unenforce- 
able laws. 

The  United  States  is  engaged  in  an  in- 
ternational competition  to  prove  the  su- 
periority of  our  system  over  communism. 
I  am  confident  that  we  can  succeed,  but 
the  test  will  be  in  the  quality  of  the  life 
of  each  iridividual  citizen. 


\ 


THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  MARCH 
FORWARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson] 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
20th  century  is  a  time  of  almost  unbe- 
lievable change.  Of  no  age  in  history  is 
it  more  fitting  to  say,  "this  is  a  time  of 
progress." 

Most  Americans  will  also  agree  whole- 
heartedly that  the  country  in  which  we 
live  is  one  that  has  led,  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  in  mankind's  march  of  progress 
during  this  centurj'. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  a 
Nation  of  progress,  and  that  progress  is 
evident  on  every  hand. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the 
American  people  enjoy  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  the  world  has  ever  known. 
We  have  better  food,  better  clothing,  bet- 
ter homes.  We  have  better  working  con- 
ditions, better  products,  and  better  serv- 
ices. We  have  better  educational  facilities 
and  greater  opportunities  for  widening 
our  horizons.  We  have  much  to  be  thank- 
ful for. 

But  it  is  popular  today,  in  discussions 
about  this  Nation,  to  concentrate  upon 
faults  and  unfini^ed  business,  to  over- 
look accomplishments,  to  talk  of  failures. 

Almost  every  newscast  and  every  front 
page  of  our  metropolitan  newspapers 
prove  this  point  with  a  vengeance. 

The  bad  news  is  always  column  1, 
headline  material.  Disaster,  failure,  be- 
trayal of  trust,  and  corruption  are  fea- 
tured by  television,  radio,  and  other  news 
media.  From  morning  to  night,  our  peo- 
ple are  bombarded  by  bad  news  about 
themselves,  their  communities,  and  their 
country. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  this  hu- 
man tendency  to  stress  the  tragic  and 
the  shocking  side  of  the  news.  Americans 
have  been  doing  it  since  the  day^  of  the 
town  crier,  and  we  have  survived  and 
continued  to  grow  as  a  nation. 

Today,  however,  modern  technological 
advances  in  communication  have  brought 
into  every  living  room  the  news  of  the 
day — within  a  matter  of  hours  or  even 
minutes  after  the  event  takes  place  that 
is  being  reported.  In  fact,  the  miracle  of 
television  has  made  almost  every  Ameri- 
can the  actual  witness  of  the  events  that 
make  news  each  day. 

Within  minutes,  or  often  simultane- 
ously, we  observe  and  practically  experi- 
ence the  terror  and  destruction  of  a  riot 
or  outbreak  of  violence  in  a  northern  city, 
the  horror  and  the  waste  of  a  brutal 
crime  on  the  west  coast,  the  shame  and 
the  scandal  revealed  by  a  grand  jury  re- 
porting in  a  southwestern  city. 

From  morning  to  night,  every  hour  on 
the  hour  or  even  continuously  on  some 
specialized  stations,  the  bombardment  of 
bad  news  continues — with  a  new  barrage 
in  every  edition  of  the  daily  papers. 

In  this  stormy  and  hectic  atmosphere 
of  shocking  and  often  depressing  news,  it 
is  imperative — in  my  judgment — that  the 
American  people  maintain  their  aware- 
ness of  the  big  picture;  a  true  perspective 
on  what  is  happening  to  our  country. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  knov.-,  in  the 
final  analysis,  the  kind  of  road  on  which 
we  are  traveling  as  a  nation — whether 
that  road  is  one  that  leads  downward  in 
national  retreat  to  destruction  and  ob- 
livion as  a  great  people— as  the  pessimists 
believe  and  daily  declare — or  whether 
it  is  a  road — however  rocky  and  uneven 
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on  occasion — that  continues  to  lead  up- 
ward to  greatness  and  a  better  life  for 
the  American  people 

Without  any  apology  or  reservation.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  road  we  travel 
as  a  nation  is  a  road  that  leads  upward. 

I  believe  It  Is  a  road,  especially  in  this 
decade  of  the  1960s,  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  made  almost  unbeliev- 
able progress  in  some  of  the  fields  that 
have  troubled  us.  and  delayed  us  in 
our  progress,  for  half  a  century*. 

I  believe  it  is  a  road,  despite  the  occa- 
sional rugged  detours,  and  dangerous 
shoulders  and  hairpin  turns,  that  we  as 
Americans  can  proudly  cl.iim  is  the  fin- 
est highway  to  progress  in  the  entire 
world  today. 

Let  us  pause  just  for  a  few  minutes 
and  take  stock  of  ourselves,  where  we 
are,  how  far  we  have  come,  where  we  are 
headed. 

Let  us  take  a  break  from  the  avalanche 
of  bad  news  on  the  morning  newscast, 
the  criticism  and  the  talk  about  what  is 
wrong  with  this  country,  and  consider 
some  of  the  things  that  are  right. 

Someone  said  recently,  "I  am  for  the 
future.  I  expect  to  live  the  rest  of  my 
life  there." 

Just  what  sort  of  future  can  we  e.x- 
pect — as  Americans  livng  in  the  1960's 
and  succeeding  decades  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury? 

The  1967  economic  report  to  Congress 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
begins  with  these  words: 

A  healthy  and  productive  economy  Is  a 
bulwark  of  freedom.  .Ground  the  world  and 
here  at  home,  our  trials  of  strength,  our 
works  of  peace,  our  quest  for  Justice,  our 
search  for  knowledge  and  understanding. 
our  efforts  to  enrich  our  environment  are 
buttressed  by  an  amazing  productive  power 

Let  US  analyze  that  amazing  produc- 
tive power  which  i.s  our  most  powerful 
weapon  in  the  arsenal  of  the  world's  most 
powerful  nation,  in  terms  of  its  simplest 
elements. 

THE    UNITED    STATES 

Seventy-four  million  persons  were  at 
work  in  the  United  -States  in  1966,  2  mil- 
lion more  than  in  the  year  before. 

The  number  of  Americans  on  nonf  arm 
payrolls  totaled  64  million,  a  sjain  of  3 
million  over  the  previou.s  year.  On  the 
whole,  these  jobs  were  better  paying  than 
ever,  and  more  regular  and  more  secure 
than  most  workers  can  remember. 

In  the  agricultural  .<:ector.  npt  income 
per  farm — corrected  for  the  rise  in  price.-^ 
farmers  have  to  pay — has  increa.sed  23 
percent  since  1963. 

The  value  of  nur  toral  production  of 
Roods  and  .servlce.s  In  1966  was  $740  bil- 
lion. $58  billion  higher  than  in  lS'^r> 
Labor,  busine'.s  and  the  farmer  all  ccn- 
tributed  to  thi.-;  outstaniin:  gain  in  pro- 
duction, and  they  rightly  shared  the 
benefits. 

The  single  mo.-Jt  meaningful  measure 
of  economic  well-bemc  is  real  dl.-iposab!f« 
income  per  person— the  aftrr-lax  pur- 
chasing power  in  st.ible  dollars,  available 
on  the  avera^^e  to  every  individual.  Thi.s 
rose  3 ',2  percent  or  $89  per  person  in 
1966.  three  times  as  large  an  increase 
as  the  average  yearly  siain  in  the  1950's 


THE    6-YEAR    8TORT 

January  1961  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  Presidency  of  John  F.  Kennedy 
February  1961  launched  the  strongest 
and  most  durable  economic  expan.sion  in 
our  economic  history,  and  it  still  con- 
tinues. 

Almost  9  million  Jobs  have  added  in 
the  last  6  years. 

The  rate  of  unemployment  has  fallen 
from  7  percent  in  early  1961  to  under  4 
percent  today — the  lowest  in   13  years. 

Early  in  1961,  more  than  two-thirds 
of  our  major  labor  markets  were  "areas 
of  substantial  unemployment";  today 
only  eight  of  the   150  are  .so  classified. 

While  total  population  rose  11  million 
between  1961  and  196.5,  the  number  of 
Americans  in  poverty  actually  declined 
5' J  million,  and  fell  over  another  million 
in  1966. 

Our  gross  national  product  has  grown 
50  percent  in  6  years. 

The  physical  output  of  our  factories 
and  mines  is  up  over  50  percent. 

American  families  have  added  S470 
billion  to  their  accumulated  financial 
assets.  They  have  added  $150  billion  to 
their  debts.  So  their  net  financial  posi- 
tion is  $320  billion  stronger  than  6  years 
ago. 

Since  the  end  of  1963  our  Nation,  un- 
der the  administration  of  President 
Lyndon  John.son.  has  experienced  the 
most  remarkable  period  of  economic  and 
.social  progress  in  its  lifetime.  These  are 
the  realities  of  the  Johnson  adminLstra- 
tion.  This  is  the  progress  that  has  been 
made. 

OKLAHOMA 

As  Oklahomans,  we  can  be  justifiably 
proud  of  the  record  of  the  past  6  years, 
for  as  the  United  States  has  grown,  so 
has  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

We  have  come  a  lorn?  way  since  the 
rugged  times  of  April  1894.  when  a  soli- 
tar>'  covered  wagon,  loaded  wi.h  house- 
hold goods  and  equipped  with  a  water 
barrel,  began  the  long,  hard  journey 
from  north  central  Texas  to  Indian  ter- 
ritory. 

Three  miles  .southeast  of  Ada.  Okla., 
on  an  Indian  lease.  Sam  Kerr  and  his 
family  unloaded  their  belongings  and  set 
up  housekeeping  in  a  boarded  tent. 
Their  homesite  was  determined  by  a 
.spring  of  sweet  sparkling  uater  which 
.".ushod  from  a  crack  in  the  rock.  Before 
winter,  Sam  Kerr  had  cut  the  timber  and 
bulk  a  windowless  one-ronm  lo??  cabin, 
still  .standing  today,  in  which  Governor 
and  U.S.  Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr  was 
bom  2  years  later. 

This  is  Oklahoma's  background — the 
heritage  of  the  pioneer. 

In  the  spirit  of  that  heritage,  we  have 
yrown  in  the  decades  that  followed. 

The  great  land  rushes  gave  our  State 
a  population  of  almost  a  million  and  a 
half  by  statehood  Since  then  another 
million  has  been  added. 

Between  1960  and  1964.  while  32  other 
States  were  losing  population.  16,000  out- 
oi- staters  nii'de  homes  in  Oklahoma. 
From  1960  to  1966.  Oklahoma's  pwpula- 
tion  «rew  over  6  percent:  and  while  only 
13  counties  .showed  gains  in  1960.  52 
.showed  gains  in  1966.  The  depressing 
trends  of  the  1930's  and  1940's.  when  we 
steadily  lost  ground  in  the  Nation's  pop- 


ulation picture,  and  lost  three  seats  In 
Congress,  has  been  reversed. 

We  have  gone  to  work,  and  worked 
hard. 

In  1960.  582,000  Oklahomans  were  em- 
ployed in  Oklahoma  industries.  In  1965, 
total  industrial  employment  was  649,- 
000 — an  increase  of  over  10  percent,  sub- 
stantially above  the  national  Increase. 

Personal  income  increased  63  percent 
from  1950  to  1960  while  the  national  In- 
crease was  48  percent.  The  median  money 
income  of  families  increased  over  90  per- 
cent from  1949  to  1959 — a  greater  In- 
crease than  in  34  other  States. 

Our  population  has  grown.  Employ- 
ment opportunity  has  expanded.  Our 
businesses  have  prospered.  Our  earnings 
have  increased. 

Perhaps  most  important,  we  have  come 
a  long  way  toward  guaranteeing  all  Okla- 
homa children  an  education. 

In  1940,  almost  30,000  Oklahomans 
were  without  formal  education.  By  1960 
this  number  had  been  reduced  over  30 
percent  to  less  than  20,000. 

In  1964.  Oklahoma  had  1,679  public 
elementary  schools — more  than  29  other 
States;  926  public  secondary  schools- 
more  than  41  other  States;  and  23  pub- 
lic colleges  and  -universities — more  than 
40  other  States. 

In  1965,  Oklahoma  matched  funds  with 
the  Federal  Government  for  over  $19  mil- 
lion for  education — an  increase  of  nearly 
$8  million  over  the  1962  amount.  In  1964. 
over  $7  million  went  to  federally  aided 
vocational  programs  in  Oklahoma — more 
than  in  32  other  States — to  benefit  over 
73,000  young  men  and  women. 

Where  Oklahoma's  higher  education 
is  concerned,  the  great  majority  of 
courses  offered  result  in  an  academic, 
degree.  In  1964,  Oklahoma  colleges  and 
universities  awarded  7,811  bachelor's 
degrees — more  than  29  other  States; 
1.699  master's  degrees — more  than  32 
other  States;  and  206  doctorates — more 
than  31  other  States. 

This  is  only  a  portion  of  an  outstand- 
ing record. 

Oklahoma  has  done  all  these  things — 
and  more. 

THE    FfTirRE    OP    OfR     ST-.TE 

What  is  the  outlo.Dk  lor  the  future? 
What  can  we  expect ''  Certainly  there  are 
coimtless  opportunities,  and  there  are  se- 
rioua  challenges  as  well.  You  and  I  know 
there  are  sick  tx-ople  and  poor  people, 
uneducated  people  and  old  people — all 
needing  our  care  and  our  quick  atten- 
tion. There  are  lands  to  be  developed, 
resources  to  be  tapped,  houses  and  hos- 
pitals and  .schools  to  be  built,  highways 
to  be  paved,  cities  to  be  expanded,  farms 
to  be  saved,  polluted  air  and  water  to  be 
ck'aned  up. 

My  purpose  is  not  to  deny  or  conceal 
these  challenges,  or  to  dimhiish  their 
urgency.  I  do  say  that  the  record  of  our 
State  and  the  outlook  for  its  future  indi- 
cate that  the.se  p'oblems,  like  problems 
in  the  past,  ran  be  dealt  with  and  ulti- 
mately can  be  licked. 

A  major  contribution  will  be  made  by 
the  Ozarks  Regional  Commission.  Por- 
tions of  three  States  are  included  in  this 
effort — Oklahoma.  Missouri,  and  Arkan- 
sas. Thirty-seven  Oklahoma  counties 
stand  to  benefit  directly  from  the  pro- 
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gram — practically  the  entire  eastern  half 
of  the  State. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  five 
such  cormnisslons.  In  addition  to  the 
Ozarks  Commission,  there  is  an  Upper 
Great  Lakes  Commission,  a  New  England 
Commission,  a  Coastal  Plains  Commis- 
sion, and  a  Four  Corners  Commission 
which  includes  Utah,  Colorado,  New  Mex- 
ico, and  Arizona. 

The  Ozarks  area  is  far  ahead — first  to 
establish  a  regional  office,  first  to  com- 
plete staffing,  first  to  gather  its  own  re- 
search, first  to  prepare  its  tentative 
regional  program,  and  first  to  prepare 
State  investment  plans.  These  are  only 
the  first  of  many  great  forward  steps  in 
the  Ozarks  region. 

For  another  major  contribution,  we 
can  look  ahead  with  confidence  to  future 
dividends  from  Oklahoma's  gigantic 
water  assets. 

Many  Americans  were  stunned  in  late 
May  of  1965  when  authorities  in  New 
York  City,  our  greatest  metropolis,  pro- 
hibited restaurants  and  cafes,  under  pain 
of  severe  fine,  from  serving  a  glass  of 
water  to  a  customer  unless  he  specifically 
requested  It.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Congressman  Jnvi  Wright,  said  in 
his  book,  "The  Coming  Water  Famine,"  a 
drought  of  nearly  4  years  duration  had 
reached  disastrous  proportions,  forcing 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  Maine,  New  Hampsliire, 
and  Pennsylvania — an  area  containing 
one-fifth  of  our  total  population— to  face 
the  very  real  possibility  of  water  starva- 
tion. 

At  the  same  time,  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa, not  too  long  ago  considered  the 
center  of  America's  Dust  Bowl,  shipped 
5,500  gallons  of  water  into  New  York  to 
replenish  a  pond  in  its  exhibit  at  the 
New  York  Worlds  Fair.  We  could  easily 
spare  5,500  gallons  from  the  more  than 
12  million  acre-feet  of  water  in  Okla- 
homa lakes. 

Water  is  a  vital  key  to  Oklahoma's  suc- 
cess story — a  story  which  has  only  begim 
to  be  written.  Considering  the  shape  of 
progress  along  the  Arkansas  River,  Bob 
Kerr  wrote  prophetically  that  an  indus- 
trial development  which  already  has 
begun  to  fringe  Its  banks  will  grow  ex- 
plosively when  this  sleeping  giant  of  a 
river  Is  harnessed  and  put  to  work. 

The  historic  Arkansas  basin  plan  is  for 
a  navigation  channel  450  miles  long  to 
enable  big  barges  to  travel  from  the  Ver- 
digris and  Arkansas  Rivers  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  to  the  Great  Lakes,  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  to  the  seven  seas. 
Next  vear  the  Arkansas  will  be  navigable 
to  Little  Rock;  by  1969  navigation  will 
be  extended  to  Fort  Smith,  just  across 
the  Oklahoma  border;  and  by  1970  the 
project  will  be  complete — navigation  to 
Catoosa,  on  the  right  hand  of  Tulsa. 

The  project  is  Invaluable  to  Oklaho- 
ma's future  In  any  .terms  of  descrip- 
tion—water supply,  hydroelectric  power. 
Irrigation,  navigation,  recreation,  flood 
and  drought  control,  industrial  opportu- 
nities, and  employment  increases. 

New  development  along  the  Ohio  River 
Is  being  made  at  a  rate  of  more  than 
$1  billion  a  year,  and  that  rate  has  been 
true  for  more  than  10  years.  This  is  the 
destiny  of  the  Arkansas  River — a  destiny 
to  be  shared  by  our  State. 


Water  Is  truly  the  "wiiite  gold"  of 
Oklahoma's  future. 

PBIDE  IN  OKLAHOMA 

The  pride  and  confidence  that  we  all 
share  in  our  State  is  a  mixture  of  many 
powerful  ingredients — our  heritage,  our 
progress  as  a  young  State,  the  dynamic 
role  we  are  playing  as  one  of  the  United 
States,  our  capabilities  for  future 
greatness. 

As  we  pause  today  and  take  stock  of 
ourselves,  of  our  progress  as  Oklahomans 
and  as  Americans,  what  we  see  is  good. 
There  are  still  problems  to  overcome,  but 
none  appears  insurmountable.  We  have 
the  spirit  and  the  muscle  to  move  ahead, 
to  continue  the  forward  flow  from  "ar- 
rows to  atoms,"  from  "tepees  to  towers." 
But  there  Is  one  American  and  Okla- 
homa characteristic  that  we  must  never 
part  with,  never  lose.  That  is  the  pioneer 
determination,  the  pioneer  heart,  the 
pioneer  grit  to  get  things  done.  It  is  our 
most  durable  fiber  as  a  people.  And  just 
as  it  brought  Sam  Kerr  and  his  family 
and  thousands  like  them  to  the  clear  wa- 
ters of  Indian  Territory,  and  through 
them  and  other  pioneers  led  to  a  great 
State,  it  has  brought  us  within  reaching 
distance  today  of  our  greatest  dreams. 
With  the  help  of  divine  providence  we 
shall  continue  on  the  road  to  progress  as 
a  great  nation  and  a  great  people. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
gratulate my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson]  for 
taking  this  time  today  to  point  out  the 
remarkable  progress  our  Nation  and  our 
great  State  of  Oklahoma  have  made  in 
recent  years.  I  desire  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  he  has  made  and  I  join 
with  him  in  saluting  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  our  great  Republic  and 
of  our  great  State  of  Oklahoma. 

My  friend  from  Oklahoma  has  per- 
formed an  important  and  valuable  serv- 
ice by  p>ointlng  out  to  the  House  the 
amazing  advances  of  our  country  since 
January  1961,  when  John  F.  Kermedy 
became  President  of  the  United  States. 
As  he  has  said,  the  early  days  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  launched  the 
strongest  and  most  durable  economic  ex- 
pansion in  the  history  of  this  country. 
That  expansion  continues  today  under 
the  administration  of  President  John- 
son. 

The  gentleman  has  performed  an 
equally  important  service  by  telling  us 
of  the  progress  made  In  Oklahoma  dur- 
ing that  same  period  of  time.  I  am  pro'd 
that  Members  of  this  House  had  the 
opportimity  to  hear  of  the  progress  we 
have  made  in  Oklahoma  and  I  know 
all  Oklahomans  are  proud  of  the  record 
they  have  compiled.  We  are  proud  of 
our  past  and  we  are  confident  of  our 
future.  We  know,  with  our  great  educa- 
tional institutions,  with  our  abundant 
water  and  other  natural  resources,  and 
with  the  indomitable  spirit  of  our  people 
that  we  will  indeed,  as  my  friend  and 
colleague  has  pointed  out,  continue  on 
the  road  to  progress  as  a  great  nation 
and  a  great  people. 


may  extend  their  remarks  on  tiiis  sub- 
ject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the*  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that   all   Members 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle],  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GENEKAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  this  special  order. 
*  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  announce  that,  together  with 
44  of  my  Republican  colleagues,  I  am 
cosponsoring  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
immediate  enactment  of  legislation  to 
increase  the  social  security  benefits 
retroactive  to  January  1,  1967,  as  much 
as  possible  without  an  increase  in  taxes 
or  impairment  of  the  actuarial  sound- 
ness of  the  social  security  fund. 

1  will  speak  later  on  the  need  for  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  of  my 
time  to  my  colleague  from  Permsylvania 
[Mr.  Biester]. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
Michigan  and  my  other  colleagues  in  the 
freshman  class  of  Republican  Congress- 
men in  introducing  legislation  which 
would  accomplish  to  some  limited  extent 
what  we  call  Operation  Catchup.  We  wish 
we  were  talking  about  Operation  Keep 
Pace  but  the  time  has  passed  when  that 
was  possible.  We  are  now  concerned  sim- 
ply with  providing  the  means  by  wiiich 
those  who  have  every  right  to  expect  that 
the  needs  of  their  lives  may  be  better 
provided  for  under  the  social  security 
program  can  realize  that  expectation. 

Mr,  Speaker,  nearly  22  million  Ameri- 
cans depend  in  large  part  for  all  the 
needs  of  their  lives  on  social  security 
benefits.  Every  month  they  watch  the 
cost  of  living  go  up  and  up.  Every  month 
the  needs  of  these  millions  of  Americans 
remain  unchanged  or  grow  larger,  and 
every  month  the  buying  power  of  their 
social  security  benefits  sags  under  the 
Impact  of  continuing  inflation. 

Ttus  process  has  produced  what  can 
only  be  called  a  need  gap,  an  ever-widen- 
ing gap  between  the  needs  of  these  peo- 
ple and  their  financial  ability  to  provide 
for  those  needs  through 'their  social  se- 
curity benefits. 

While  Congre.ss  grapples  with  the  com- 
plexity of  writing  new  social  security 
legislation  with  Increased  benefits,  older 
Americans  have  waited — and  they  have 
waited — and  they  are  waiting  today  for 
action  and  not  promises.  They  know  that 
relief  postponed  is  relief  denied. 

They  have  been  told  for  months  that 
they  may  expect  an  increase.  I  have  re- 
ceived letters  virtually  every  week  from 
senior    citizens    inquiring.    "When,    oh. 
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on  occasion — that  continues  to  lead  up- 
ward to  greatness  and  a  better  life  for 
the  American  people 

Without  any  apology  or  reservation,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  road  we  travel 
as  a  nation  Is  a  road  that  leads  upward. 

I  believe  It  Is  a  road,  especially  In  this 
decade  of  the  1960s,  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  made  almost  unbeliev- 
able progress  In  some  of  the  fields  that 
have  troubled  us,  and  delayed  us  in 
our  progress,  for  half  a  centur>'. 

I  believe  it  is  a  road  despite  the  occa- 
sional rugged  detours,  and  dangerous 
shoulders  and  hairpin  turns,  that  we  as 
Americans  can  proudly  cl.iim  is  the  fin- 
est highway  to  progress  in  the  entire 
world  today. 

Let  us  pause  just  for  a  few  minutes 
and  take  stock  of  ourselves,  where  we 
are,  how  far  we  have  come,  where  we  are 
headed. 

Let  us  take  a  break  from  the  avalanche 
of  bad  news  on  the  morning  newscast. 
the  criticism  and  the  talk  about  what  is 
wrong  with  this  country,  and  consider 
some  of  the  things  that  are  right. 

Someone  said  recently,  "I  am  for  the 
future.  I  expect  to  live  the  rest  of  my 
life  there." 

Just  what  sort  of  future  can  we  ex- 
pect— as  Americans  livin?  in  the  1960's 
and  succeeding  decades  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury? 

The  1967  economic  report  to  Congress 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
begins  with  these  words. 

A  healthy  and  productive  economy  Is  a 
bulwark  of  freedom  Around  the  world  and 
here  at  home,  our  trials  of  strength,  our 
works  of  peace,  our  quest  for  Justice,  our 
search  for  knowledge  and  understanding. 
our  efforts  to  enrich  o\ir  environment  are 
buttresaed  by  an  amazing  productive  power 

Let  US  analyze  that  amazing  produc- 
tive power  which  i.s  our  mo.st  powerful 
weapon  in  the  arsenal  of  the  world's  mjst 
powerful  nation,  in  terms  of  its  simplest 
elements. 

THB    UNrrCD    STATES 

Seventy-four  million  persons  were  at 
work  in  the  United  States  in  1966.  2  mil- 
lion more  than  in  the  year  before. 

The  number  of  Americans  on  nonfarm 
payrolls  totaled  64  million,  a  gain  of  3 
million  over  the  previous  year  On  the 
whole,  these  jobs  were  better  paying  than 
ever,  and  n^ore  regular  and  more  secure 
than  most  workers  can  remember 

In  the  agri-uliural  sector,  net  Income 
per  farm — corrected  for  the  rise  in  price.- 
farmers  have  to  pay — has  lncrea.sed  23 
percent  since  1963. 

The  value  of  our  total  production  of 
goods  and  .services  in  1966  was  $740  bil- 
lion, $58  billion  higher  than  in  1963 
Labor,  baslness  and  the  farmer  all  con- 
tributed to  thi.s  outstandinj  gain  in  pro- 
duction, and  they  rightly  shared  the 
benefits. 

The  single  mo.st  meantnjrful  measure 
of  economic  weil-beinE;  is  real  di.'^posablf 
income  per  per^^on— the  after-tax  pur- 
chasing power  ia  stable  dollars,  available 
on  the  average  to  every  individual  Thi.^? 
rose  3'i  percent  or  $89  per  person  in 
1966,  three  times  as  large  an  incresuse 
as  the  average  yearly  gain  in  the  1950's 


THE    6-yK.*H    STORT 

January  1961  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  Presidency  of  John  F.  Kennedy 
February  1961  launched  tl.e  .strongc.-t 
and  most  durable  economic  expansion  in 
our  economic  hi.story.  and  it  still  con- 
tinues. 

Almost  9  million  Jobs  have  added  in 
the  last  6  years. 

The  rate  of  unemplo>-ment  has  fallen 
from  7  percent  in  early  1961  to  under  4 
percent  today — the  lowest  in  13  years. 

Early  in  1961,  more  than  two-thirds 
of  our  major  labor  markets  were  "areas 
of  substantial  unemployment":  today 
only  eight  of  the  150  are  so  classified. 

While  total  population  ro.se  11  million 
between  1961  and  1965.  the  nimiber  of 
Americans  in  poverty  actually  declined 
5' J  million,  and  fell  o%'er  another  million 
in  1966. 

Our  gross  national  product  has  grown 
50  percent  in  6  years. 

The  phy.sical  output  of  our  factories 
and  mines  is  up  over  50  percent. 

American  families  have  added  S470 
billion  to  their  accumulated  financial 
assets.  They  have  added  $150  billion  to 
their  debts.  So  their  net  financial  posi- 
tion is  $320  billion  stronger  than  6  years 
ago. 

Since  the  end  of  1963  our  Nation,  un- 
der the  administration  of  President 
Lyndon  Johnson,  has  experienced  the 
most  remarkable  period  of  economic  and 
.social  progress  in  its  lifetime.  These  are 
the  realities  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. This  is  the  progress  that  has  t)een 
made 

OKt..\HOMA 

As  Oklahomans.  we  can  be  justifiably 
proud  of  the  record  of  the  past  6  years, 
for  as  the  United  States  has  grown,  so 
has  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

We  have  come  a  lont;  way  since  the 
rugged  times  of  April  1894,  when  a  soU- 
lary  covered  wagon,  loaded  wiJi  house- 
hold goods  and  equipped  with  a  water 
barrel,  began  the  long,  hard  journey 
from  north  central  Texas  to  Indian  ter- 
ritory. 

Three  miles  southeast  of  Ada,  Okla., 
on  an  Indian  lease,  Sam  Kerr  and  his 
family  unloaded  their  belongings  and  set 
up  housekeeping  in  a  boarded  tent. 
Their  hom.esite  was  determined  by  a 
spring  of  sv.cet  sparkling  water  which 
ruslicd  from  a  ciack  in  the  rock.  Before 
winter.  Sam  Kerr  had  cut  the  timber  and 
built  a  windowless  one-room  log  cabin, 
still  standing  today,  in  which  Governor 
and  U.S  Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr  was 
bom  2  years  later. 

This  is  Oklahoma's  background — the 
heritage  of  the  pioneer. 

In  the  spirit  of  that  heritage,  we  have 
i^rown  in  the  decades  that  followed. 

The  great  land  rushes  gave  our  State 
a  population  of  almost  a  million  and  a 
half  by  statehood.  Since  then  another 
million  has  been  added. 

Between  1960  and  1964,  while  32  other 
States  were  losing  population,  16.000  out- 
of-staters  made  homes  in  Oklahoma. 
From  I960  to  1966,  Oklahoma's  popula- 
tion grew  over  6  percent .  and  while  only 
13  counties  showed  gains  in  1960,  52 
.showed  gains  in  1966.  The  depressing 
trends  of  the  1930's  and  1940's.  when  we 
steadily  lost  ground  In  the  Nation's  pop- 


ulation picture,  and  lost  three  seats  in 
Congress,  has  been  reversed. 

We  have  gone  to  work,  and  worked 
hard. 

In  1960,  582.000  Oklahomans  were  em- 
ployed in  Oklahoma  industries.  In  1965, 
total  industrial  employment  was  649,- 
000 — an  increase  of  over  10  percent,  sub- 
stantially above  the  national  Increase. 

Per.sonal  income  increased  63  percent 
from  1950  to  1960  while  the  national  in- 
crease was  48  percent.  The  median  money' 
income  of  families  increased  over  90  per- 
cent from  1949  to  1959 — a  greater  In- 
crease than  in  34  other  States. 

Our  population  has  grown.  Employ- 
ment opportunity  has  expanded.  Our 
businesses  have  prospered.  Our  earnings 
have  increased. 

Perhaps  most  important,  we  have  come 
a  long  way  toward  guaranteeing  all  Okla- 
homa children  an  education. 

In  1940,  almost  30,000  Oklahomans 
were  without  formal  education.  By  1960 
this  number  had  been  reduced  over  30 
percent  to  less  than  20.000. 

In  1964,  Oklahoma  had  1,679  public 
elementary  schools — more  than  29  other 
States;  926  public  secondary  schools- 
more  than  41  other  States;  and  23  pub- 
lic colleges  and  universities — more  than 
40  other  States. 

In  1965,  Oklahoma  matched  funds  with 
the  Federal  Government  for  over  $19  mil- 
lion for  education — an  increase  of  nearly 
SS-million  over  the  1962  amount.  In  1964, 
over  $7  million  went  to  federally  aided 
vocational  programs  in  Oklahoma — more 
than  in  32  other  States — to  benefit  over 
73.000  young  men  and  women.     ' 

Where  Oklahoma's  higher  education 
is  concerned,  the  great  majority  of 
courses  offered  result  in  an  academic 
degree.  In  1964,  Oklahoma  colleges  and 
univer-sities  awarded  7.811  bachelor's 
degrees — more  than  29  other  States; 
1,699  master's  degrees — more  than  32 
other  States;  and  206  doctorates — more 
than  31  other  States. 

This  is  only  a  portion  of  an  outstand- 
ing record. 

Oklahoma  has  done  all  these  things— 
and  more. 

THE     riTl  RE     OF    OIR     .^iL.TE 

What  is  the  outlook  lor  the  future? 
What  can  we  expect '^  Certainly  there  are 
count!e.ss  opportunities,  and  there  are  se- 
rious challenges  as  well.  You  and  I  know 
there  are  sick  jx'ople  and  poor  people, 
uneducated  people  and  old  people — all 
needing  our  care  and  our  quick  atten- 
tion. There  are  lands  to  be  developed, 
resources  to  be  tapped,  hou.ses  and  hos- 
pitals and  .schools  to  be  built,  highways 
to  be  paved,  cities  to  be  expanded,  farms 
to  be  saved,  jxilluted  air  and  water  to  be 
cli-aned  up. 

My  purpose  is  not  to  d;.ny  or  conceal 
these  challenges,  or  to  diminish  their 
urgency.  I  do  say  that  the  record  of  our 
State  and  the  outlook  for  its  future  indi- 
cate that  these  p'-oblems,  like  problems 
in  the  past,  can  be  dealt  with  and  ulti- 
mately ca.i  be  licked. 

A  major  contr.bution  will  be  made  by 
the  Ozarks  Regional  Comm.ission.  Por- 
tions of  three  States  are  included  in  this 
effort — Oklahoma,  Missouri,  and  Arkan- 
sas. Thirty-seven  Oklahoma  counties 
stand  to  benefit  directly  from  the  pro- 
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gram— practically  the  entire  eastern  half 
of  the  State. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  five 
such  commissions.  In  addition  to  the 
Ozarks  Commission,  there  is  an  Upper 
Great  Lakes  Commission,  a  New  England 
Commission,  a  Coastal  Plains  Commis- 
sion, and  a  Four  Corners  Commission 
which  includes  Utah,  Colorado,  New  Mex- 
ico, and  Arizona. 

The  Ozarks  area  is  far  ahead — first  to 
establish  a  regional  office,  first  to  com- 
plete staffing,  first  to  gather  its  own  re- 
search, first  to  prepare  its  tentative 
regional  program,  and  first  to  prepare 
State  investment  plans.  These  are  only 
the  first  of  many  great  forward  steps  in 
the  Ozarks  region. 

For  another  major  contribution,  we 
can  look  ahead  with  confidence  to  future 
dividends  from  Oklahoma's  gigantic 
water  assets. 

Many  Americans  were  stunned  in  late 
May  of  1965  when  authorities  in  New 
York  City,  our  greatest  metropolis,  pro- 
hibited restaurants  and  cafes,  under  pain 
of  severe  fine,  from  serving  a  glass  of 
water  to  a  customer  unless  he  specifically 
requested  it.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Congressman  Jm  Wright,  said  in 
his  book.  "The  Coming  Water  Famine,"  a 
drought  of  nearly  4  years  duration  had 
reached  disastrous  proportions,  forcing 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Pennsylvania — an  area  containing 
one-fifth  of  our  total  population— to  face 
the  very  real  possibility  of  water  starva- 
tion. 

At  the  same  time,  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa, not  too  long  ago  considered  the 
center  of  America's  Dust  Bowl,  shipped 
5,500  gallons  of  water  into  New  York  to 
replenish  a 'pond  in  its  exhibit  at  the 
New  York  World's  Fair.  We  could  easily 
spare  5,500  gallons  from  the  more  than 
12  million  acre-feet  of  water  in  Okla- 
homa lakes. 

Water  is  a  vital  key  to  Oklahoma's  suc- 
cess story — a  story  which  has  only  begim 
to  be  written.  Considering  the  shape  of 
progress  along  the  Arkansas  River,  ©ob 
Kerr  wrote  prophetically  that  an  indus- 
trial development  which  already  has 
begun  to  fringe  Its  banks  will  grow  ex- 
plosively when  this  sleeping  giant  of  a 
river  is  harne^^sed  and  put  to  work. 

The  historic  Arkansas  basin  plan  Is  for 
a  navigation  channel  450  miles  long  to 
enable  big  barges  to  travel  from  the  'Ver- 
digris and  Arkansas  Rivers  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  to  the  Great  Lakes,  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  to  the  seven  seas. 
Next  year  the  Arkansas  will  be  navigable 
to  Little  Rock:  by  1969  navigation  will 
be  extended  to  Fort  Smith,  just  across 
the  Oklahoma  border:  and  by  1970  the 
project  will  be  complete — navigation  to 
Catoosa,  on  the  right  hand  of  Tulsa. 

The  project  is  Invaluable  to  Oklaho- 
ma's future  in  any  .terms  of  descrip- 
tion—water supply,  hydroelectric  power, 
irrigation,  navigation,  recreation,  flood 
and  drought  control,  industrial  opportu- 
nities, and  employment  increases. 

New  development  along  the  Ohio  River 
is  being  made  at  a  rate  of  more  than 
$1  billion  a  year,  and  tiiat  rate  has  been 
true  for  more  than  10  years.  This  is  the 
destiny  of  the  Arkansas  River— a  destiny 
to  be  shared  by  our  State. 


Water  is  truly  the  "white  gold"  of 
Oklahoma's  future. 

PRIDE  IN  OKI.ABOMA 

The  pride  and  confidence  that  we  all 
share  in  our  State  is  a  mixture  of  many 
powerful  ingredients — our  heritage,  our 
progress  as  a  young  State,  the  dynamic 
role  we  are  playinf  as  one  of  the  United 
States,  our  capabilities  for  future 
greatness. 

As  we  pause  today  and  take  stock  of 
ourselves,  of  our  progress  as  Oklahomans 
and  as  Americans,  what  we  see  is  good. 
There  are  still  problems  to  overcome,  but 
none  appears  insurmountable.  We  have 
the  spirit  and  the  muscle  to  move  ahead, 
to  continue  the  forward  flow  from  "ar- 
rows to  atoms,"  from  "tepees  to  towers." 
But  there  is  one  American  and  Okla- 
homa characteristic  that  we  must  never 
part  with,  never  lose.  That  is  the  pioneer 
determination,  the  pioneer  heart,  the 
pioneer  grit  to  get  things  done.  It  Is  our 
most  durable  fiber  as  a  people.  And  just 
as  it  brought  Sam  Kerr  and  his  family 
and  thousands  like  them  to  the  clear  wa- 
ters of  Indian  Territory,  and  through 
them  and  other  pioneers  led  to  a  great 
State,  it  has  brought  us  within  reaching 
distance  today  of  our  greatest  dreams. 
With  the  help  of  divine  providence  we 
shall  continue  on  the  road  to  progress  as 
a  great  nation  and  a  great  people. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
gratulate my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson]  for 
taking  this  time  today  to  point  out  the 
remarkable  progress  our  Nation  and  our 
great  State  of  Oklahoma  have  made  in 
recent  years.  I  desire  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  he  has  made  and  I  join 
with  him  In  saluting  the  progress  and 
pi-osperity  of  our  great  Republic  and 
of  our  great  State  of  Oklahoma. 

My  friend  from  Oklahoma  has  per- 
formed an  important  and  valuable  serv- 
ice by  pointing  out  to  the  House  the 
amazing  advances  of  our  country  since 
January  1961,  when  John  F.  Kennedy 
became  President  of  the  United  States. 
As  he  has  said,  the  early  days  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  launched  the 
strongest  and  most^urable  economic  ex- 
pansion in  the  history  of  this  country. 
That  expansion  continues  today  under 
the  administration  of  President  John- 
son. 

The  gentleman  has  performed  an 
equally  important  service  by  telling  us 
of  the  progress  made  in  Oklahoma  dur- 
ing that  same  period  of  time.  I  am  pro'd 
that  Members  of  this  House  had  the 
opportunity  to  hear  of  the  progress  we 
have  made  in  Oklahoma  and  I  know 
all  Oklahomans  are  proud  of  the  record 
they  have  complied.  We  are  proud  of 
our  past  and  we  are  confident  of  our 
future.  We  know,  with  our  great  educa- 
tional institutions,  with  our  abundant 
water  and  other  natural  resources,  and 
with  the  indomitable  spirit  of  our  people 
that  we  will  indeed,  as  my  friend  and 
colleague  has  pointed  out,  continue  on 
the  road  to  progress  as  a  great  nation 
and  a  great  people. 


may  extend  their  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unaiiimous  consent  that  all   Members 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Miciiigan  [Mr.  RiegleI,  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislati\%  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  announce  that,  together  with 
44  of  my  Republican  colleagues,  I  am 
cosponsoring  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
immediate  enactment  of  legislation  to 
increase  the  social  security  benefits 
retroactive  to  January  1,  1967,  as  much 
as  possible  without  an  increase  in  taxes 
or  impairment  of  the  actuarial  sound- 
ness of  the  social  security  fund. 

I  will  speak  later  on  the  need  for  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  of  my 
time  to  my  colleague  from  Permsylvania 

[Mr.    ElESTER]. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
Michigan  and  my  other  colleagues  in  the 
freshman  class  of  Republican  Congress- 
men in  introducing  legislation  which 
would  accomplish  to  some  limited  extent 
what  we  call  Operation  Catchup.  We  wish 
we  were  talking  about  Operation  Keep 
Pace  but  the  time  has  passed  when  that 
was  possible.  We  are  now  concerned  sim- 
ply with  providing  the  means  by  which 
those  who  have  every  right  to  expect  that 
the  needs  of  their  lives  may  be  better 
provided  for  under  the  social  security 
progrWn  can  realize  that  expectation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  22  million  Ameri- 
cans defend  in  large  part  for  all  the 
needs  of 'their  lives  on  social  security 
benefits.  Every  month  they  watch  the 
cost  of  livirfg  go  up  and  up.  Every  month 
the  needs  of  these  millions  of  Americans 
remain  unchanged  or  grow  larger,  and 
every  month  the  buying  power  of  their 
social  security  benefits  sags  under  the 
impact  of  continuing  inflation. 

This  process  has  produced  what  can 
only  be  called  a  need  gap,  an  ever-widen- 
ing gap  between  the  needs  of  these  peo- 
ple and  their  financial  abihty  to  provide 
for  those  needs  through  their  social  se- 
curity benefits. 

While  Congress  grapples  with  the  com- 
plexity of  writing  new  social  security 
legislation  with  increased  benefits,  older 
Americans  have  waited — and  they  have 
waited — and  they  are  waiting  today  for 
action  and  not  promises.  They  know  that 
relief  postponed  is  relief  denied. 

They  have  been  told  for  months  that 
they  may  expect  an  increase.  I  have  re- 
ceived letters  virtually  every  week  from 
senior    citizens    inquiring.    "When,    oh. 
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when  are  we  going  to  receive  the  in- 
creases that  were  called  for  last  October 
and  last  September '!'"  And  called  for  this 
January'. 

Our  bills.  Mr  Speaker,  are  designed 
to  achieve  a  very  limited  purpose  but  a 
very  significant  one  What  we  seek  to  do 
Is  to  Jlse  the  money  which  is  presently 
available  for  increased  benefits,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  waited  for 
these  many  months  for  sDme  aid  in  meet- 
ing the  impact  of  inflation 

I  do  not  know  precisely  the  amount 
which  these  increases  may  reach,  but  I 
do  know  they  should  be  limited  by  what- 
ever la  actuarially  sound  but  they  should 
be  the  largest  feasible  within  that  limi- 
tation. I  do  know  that  they  should  be 
retroactive.  I  do  know  that  they  should 
be  substantial. 

I  do  know  that  they  will  enable  those 
receiving  social  security  at  least  to  catch 
up  to  where  they  were  when  inflation 
began  to  sap  the  increases  they  received 
most  recently. 

Many  older  Americans  cannot  go  to 
the  "boss"  for  a  raise;  they  cannot  go 
out  on  strike  for  higher  income.  The  only 
people  to  whom  they  can  turn  for  relief 
are  the  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  They  have  turned  to  us 
for  relief,  and  we  have  promised  them 
an  Increase.  And.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  time 
that  we  did  something  to  deliver  on  that 
promise,  while  we  ?o  through  our  process 
of  arriving  at  a  new  social  security  bill 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Pirns], 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  an  effort  to  bring  immediate 
relief  to  a  segment  of  our  national  com- 
munity that  has,  in  recent  years,  been 
subjected  to  a  kind  of  neglect  that  is  at 
once  both  cruel  and  unintentional.  I  re- 
fer. Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  men  and  women 
who  worked  their  way  through  and  out 
of  the  great  depre-ssion — who.  with  ach- 
ing backs  and  calloused  hands  achieved 
and  sustained  a  way  of  life  that  is  known 
throughout  the  world — a  generation  of 
patient  Americans  who.  through  the 
years  laid  the  economic  base  for  our 
Nation's  vast  social  security  program 
through  regular  deductions  and  pay- 
ments, I  refer  to  men  and  women  who 
were  too  proud  to  accept  relief,  but  who 
were  glad  to  participate  in  a  Govern- 
ment-managed Insurance  and  retirement 
program  that  promised  to  take  care  of 
them  through  less  productive  years. 

I  refer,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  a  rapidly 
shrinking  dollar  that  converts  what  may 
once  have  seemed  to  be  an  adequate  re- 
tirement benefit  into  what  now  is  little 
more  than  pocket  money.  Increased  tax- 
ation on  property  and  an  inexorable  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living,  and  vastly 
changed  living  standards  have  imper- 
ceptlvely  but  relentlessly  robbed  those  to 
whom  we  owe  the  most  of  both  their  sus- 
tenance and  dignity.  The  unrealistic 
limitation  on  the  earnings  of  able-bodied 
recipients  has  placed  a  strait  jacket  on 
experienced  men  and  women  who  would 
rather  work  than  accept  welfare. 


We  have  been  so  preoccupied  with  an 
alleged  war  on  poverty  that  we  have 
through  default,  been  fighting  a  "war 
aeainst  the  elderly  "  My  files  are  full  of 
letters  from  retired  pec^le  who  are  now 
the  defenseless  victims  of  our  rapidly 
chan'.;mg  economy.  Five.  ten.  or  twenty 
years  of  inflation  and  burgeoninf,'  tiixa- 
tion  have  eroded  their  benefits  until  they 
are  now  struggling  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together. 

An  elderly  lady  writes: 

Social  Security  Is  very  social  but  not  very 
secure  I 

Another  says: 

At  present,  our  total  Income  Is  from  Social 
Security.  We  piy  the  six  dolUirs  into  Medi- 
care but  xe  are  not  In  giX)d  he.ilth.  Our 
medicines  alone  amount  to  S30  per  month. 
Unless  something  changes,  we  will  not  be 
able  to  keep  out  of  debt.  We  have  already 
given  up  our  home, 

A  man  writes: 

We  economize,  wear  clothes  given  us  by 
friends,  live  In  a  trailer,  but  simply  cannot 
live  on  our  Social  Security  income,  though 
I  paid  Into  it  since  It's  Inception! 

It  is  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
while  the  overall  cost  of  living'  has  gone 
up  an  avera^je  of  2  or  3  percent  a  year, 
certain  basic  commodities  and  services 
especially  vital  to  the  elderly  have  gone 
up  at  a  fantastic  rate:  the  price  of  a 
loaf  of  bread,  a  head  of  lettuce,  or  a 
tomato,  a  repairman's  bill,  auto  insur- 
ance Yet  the.se  are  the  tilings  that  the 
elderly  must  have  if  they  are  to  just  stay 
even  financially. 

In  these  stranj^'e  days  when  our  Gov- 
ernment is  spending  with  unrestrained 
prodigality  on  those  who  have  not 
worked  and,  often,  will  not  work;  when 
we  spend  up  to  $9,000  per  year  to  train  a 
youth  for  a  job  he  will  more  than  likely 
neither  get  nor  hold:  when  we  allow  more 
for  the  care  of  one  illegitimate  child  than 
for  an  aged  couple  who  proudly  try  to 
make  their  own  way.  I  repeat,  Mr,  Speak- 
er, that  we  are  indeed  fighting  a  "war  on 
the  elderly," 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  social  security 
fund  is  a  trust  fund  managed  for  the 
benefit  of  tho.se  who  put  their  money  into 
it.  Benefits  from  this  fund  have  not  even 
kept  pace  with  the  general  cost  of  living, 
which,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  is 
misleading  when  applied  to  the  special 
needs  of  the  elderly.  The  7-percent  in- 
crease, in  1965  failed,  even  at  that  time, 
to  bring  the  aped  abreast  of  living  costs. 
There  has  t)een  no  increa.se  in  basic 
benefits  since  that  time  Benefits  have 
certainly  not  kept  pace  with  increa.sed 
social  .security  taxes.  While  plunging 
into  costly  new  "give  away  '  programs, 
we  forget  our  obligation  to  the  respon- 
-sible  elderly. 

While  the  administration  and  Con- 
gre.ss  are  grappling  with  fiscal  problems 
of  unprecedented  magnitude  the  needs 
of  those  depending  on  social  .security 
benefits  become  more  acute.  The  least 
we  can  do.  Mr,  Speaker,  is  to  pass  on  to 
beneficiaries  an  amount  of  money  which 
refiects  i,'eneral  increases  in  the  cost  of 
hving  and  is  justified  by  increased  so- 
cial security  taxes, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislative  wheels 
turn  slowly.  It  may  be  months  before 
the  social  security  system  can  be  up- 


dated e'quitably.  In  January  of  this  year 
an  8-perccnt  increase  was  adjudged  by 
all  t:3  be  economically  feasible  without 
raising  taxes.  While  we  are  developing 
the  riyht  and  final  answer,  let  us  do  what 
we  can  now.  Let  us  call  on  the  adminis- 
tration to  pass  along  the  8-pcrcent  in- 
crea,'^e— and  let  us  make  it  retroactive 
to  January  1,  1967.  And  let  us  stop  the 
war  on  the  elderly. 

Mr  RIF.GLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  my  colleague  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  KleppeI. 

Mr,  KLEPPE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me  and,  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
pleases  me  to  join  with  my  other  col- 
leagues in  sponsoring  this  legislation.  I 
believe  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
should  be  commended  for  getting  this 
special  order,  and  allowing  us  to  be  heard 
on  this  very  importani  and  very  timely 
subject, 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  Is  one  Issue  upon 
which  virtually  all  Americans  agree,  it 
is  that  increasing  social  security  bene- 
fits are  long  overdue. 

Retired  people  who  must  .subsist  on  the 
shrinking  buying  power  of  their  pay- 
ments from  month  to  month  are  under- 
standably becoming  deeply  concerned 
over  the  discouraging  delay  in  upgrad- 
ing adjustments  of  benefits 

The  month  of  May  this  year  was  desig- 
nated as  Senior  Citizens'  Month.  During 
that  month  I  was  home  in  my  district, 
and  I  held  eight  separate  meetings  of 
senior  citizens  In  my  district.  This  again 
gave  me  an  opportunity  to  get  closer  to 
those  people. 

Throughout  the  years  that  I  have  been 
in  North  Dakota  I  have  always  tried  to 
stay  very  close  to  elderly  people  and  their 
problems,  and  most  certainly  this  is  one 
of  very  cruci^  importance  to  them  at 
this  time. 

The  feeling  seems  to  be  that  since  we 
are  living  in  a  day  and  age  of  inflation, 
continous  ri.se  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  a 
decrease  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  that  we,  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  have  a  respon-sibility  and,  yes, 
an  obligation  to  the  senior  citizens  of 
our  country  as  it  pertains  to  social  secu- 
rity benefits. 

Much  of  the  mail  that  I  receive  is  on 
this  .subject. 

Here  is  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  from 
an  elderly  North  Dakota  woman  who 
feels  that  more  attention  is  given  to  pay 
rai.ses  for  Government  workers  than  to 
increases  In  social  security  benefits,  I  am 
going  to  quote  the.se  excerpts  for  you: 

We  would  like  for  those  folks  to  cet  along 
on  $60  per  month  and  live  in  a  little  two 
room  apartment  and  p.iy  S60  a  month  and 
have  $10  left  to  live  on.  They  sure  would 
make  a  big  noise  and  loud,  I  believe  In  send- 
ing overseas  but  do  a  little  at  home  In  thU 
United  States,  and  first.  Just  stop  and  think 
wh.jt  should  und  can  be  done  here — we  have 
to  eat.  Those  that  get  big  salaries  are  the 
ones  a(?a!nat  raising  Social  Security.  Most  of 
us  do  not  get  enough  to  live  in  an  old  folks 
home.  Yes.  it  is  sad  and  too  bad  for  us,  and 
in  the  United  States.  I  am  lucky  I  have  a  5c 
stamp  to  mall  this  letter.  We  want  and  need 
more  Social  Security,  so  please  push  It. 

I  believe  this  reflects  the  sentiments  of 
many  retired  people. 

The  proposed  across-the-board  In- 
crease is  urgently  needed  now  to  offset 
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the  continuing  ripe  in  living  costs.  It 
would  provide  the  22  million  Americans 
«-ho  dcoe.-id  large'y  ui:)on  social  security 
payments  for  their  daily  needs  with  addi- 
tional incbme  immediately. 

The  bill  as  I  understand  it.  would  In  no 
iray  interfere  with  the  activities  of  Con- 
jrress  and  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  as  it  strives  to  enact  compre- 
hensive changes  in  social  security  legis- 
lation. It  would,  however,  keep  faith  with 
those  who  were  led  to  believe  many 
months  ago  that  they  could  expect  early 
approval  of  increased  benefits. 

Tlie  bill  provides  for  an  interim, 
across-the-board  increase  in  benefits  ret- 
roactive to  January  1,  1967.  The  per- 
centage increase  would  be  the  maximum 
which  could  be  provided  without  raising 
taxes  and  without  Impairing  the  actu- 
arial soundness  of  the  trust  funds.  This 
increase  would  remain  in  effect  until 
supplanted  by  a  more  comprehensive 
program. 

I  can  only  say  in  conclusion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  Congress  should  move 
sw-lftlr  to  provide  an  interim  increase 
because  it  certainly  is  necessary. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
for  yielding  tctme. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Mayne], 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  a  year  now  Republicans  have  been 
urging  an  immediate  increase  in  social 
security  benefits. 

The  Democrats  do  not  dispute  our  con- 
tention that  benefits  could  have  been 
raised  at  least  8  percent  long  ago,  with- 
out any  increase  in  payroll  taxes  what- 
soe\er. 

Everyone  seems  to  be  in  agreement 
that  at  least  this  much  can  be  done  and 
should  be  done. 

Yet  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  continues  to  sit  on 
a  social  security  bill  while  rising  costs  of 
living  eat  away  the  purchasing  fwwer  of 
older  Americans. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
seeniL  perfectly  content  to  let  this  matter 
drag  on  and  on  while  the  plight  of  those 
on  social  security  worsens. 

Mr  colleagues  and  I  are  again  demand- 
ing today  that  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  report  a  social  security  bill  to 
the  floor  in  time  for  House  passage  next 
wetL. 

The  immediate  increase  should  be  at 
least  8  percent,  with  increased  payments 
retroactive  to  last  January  1.  The  social 
security  trust  fund  has  now  grown  sufQ- 
ciently  so  that  increases  of  more  than  8 
percent  may  well  be  possible  without  any 
mcreases  in  payroll  taxes. 

Let  the  amount  of  any  additional  in- 
crease over  8  percent  be  the  subject  of 
further  debate  in  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  if  the  members  of  the 
committee  feel  after  more  than  6 
months  that  they  still  need  more  time. 
But  let  us  get  immediate  action  next 
week  on  the  8  percent  which  everyone 
agrees  is  the  absolute  minimum  to  be 
enacted. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
my   colleague,    the    gentlewoman    from 
Massachusetts  (Mrs.  HecklerI. 
Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 


Speaker,  as  is  very  apparent  today,  many 
of  the  new  Members  of  this  Congress, 
joined  by  many  of  those  who  are  veterans 
here,  are  concerned  over  the  economic 
plight  of  our  senior  citizens.  Today,  those 
who  are  in  the  category  of  receiving 
social  security  aid  have  special  privileges 
in  life.  They  have  special  blessings  by 
virtue  of  their  experiences  and  by  virtue 
of  their  free  time  and  opport4inities  to 
enjoy  leisure.  But,  they  also  nave  the 
special  burdens  of  having  to  live  on 
their  fixed  savings  and  pension  benefits — 
the  burdens  of  receiving  payments  which 
are  far  below  the  cost  of  goods  they  wish 
to  purchase. 

I  have  observed  many  older  couples  in 
our  commimities,  who  have  lived  long 
enough  to  reach  the  point  in  their  Uves 
where  they  can  serenely  review  the  past 
and  yet  they  face  the  problems  of  today 
with  new  handicaps. 

For  example,  last  summer  their  handi- 
caps were  dramatically  illustrated  when 
the  housewives  throughout  this  coimtry 
were  marching  in  front  of  supermarkets 
in  protest  against  rising  food  costs. 

What  did  the  older  couple  do?  What 
did  the  widow  do?  How  did  those,  who 
no  longer  have  an  earning  capacity,  face 
these  inflationary  problems? 

Most  of  them  faced  these  problems 
with  dignity,  but  of  the  congressional 
candidates  that  they  met  they  asked, 
"What  revisions  will  you  support  in  the 
social  security  law?" 

I  have  observed  many  of  our  older 
citizens'  problems.  One  couple  that  I 
know  typifies  these  problems.  This  couple 
have  given  so  much  to  the  community  in 
which  I  live.  They  are  respected  citizens, 
but  it  is  quite  embarrassing  for  me  to 
see  that  their  clothes  are  quite  thread- 
bare, that  their  home  is  not  maintained 
quite  up  to  the  standards  that  they  used 
to  preserve.  They  now  are  living  imder 
handicaps.  Yet  this  couple  has  paid  taxes 
to  this  coimtry  for  40  years.  They  have 
sent  sons  to  wars.  They  have  lived  up  to 
the  requirements  of  our  society,  and 
they  have  been  great  American  citizens. 
The  dollars  that  they  put  into  the 
social  security  fund  were  dollars  worth 
100  cents  in  1939,  what  are  they  worth 
today?  What  are  the  dollars  worth  that 
they  are  receiving  back  to  face  the 
problems  of  today?  For  every  dollar  that 
they  put  in  they,  today,  receive  42  cents. 
In  respecting  their  dignity,  I  also  realized 
their  problems.  I  made  a  pledge  based 
upon  the  position  taken  on  this  problem 
in  this  Congress  and  the  89th  Congress 
by  Republican  Members,  who  have  ad- 
mitted and  recognized  the  problems  of 
our  own  senior  citizens,  feeling  that  they 
deserved  an  increase. 

We  have  talked  about  this  increase. 
We  have  raved  about  it.  We  have  cam- 
paigned on  it.  But  it  seems  that  we  have 
put  the  whole  issue  on  the  back  burner 
of  congressional  action.  In  faith  to  those 
who  gave  us  their  support  because  we 
recognized  their  problems,  and  because 
they  felt  we  would  respect  them  in  this 
Congress,  the  time  has  come  to  take  the 
problem  of  the  senior  citizen  from  the 
back  burner. 

The  revisions  in  the  social  security 
laws  require  comprehensive,  complex  and 
careful  deliberation,  and  the  committee 
which  is  considering  these  revisions  has 


held  extensive  hearings  and  has  worked 
long  and  hard.  I  do  not.  today,  criticize 
the  operations  of  that  consmittee.  How- 
ever. I  do  suggest  that  we  take  action 
now  before  this  Congress  considers  com- 
plex revisions.  It  can  take  steps  today  to 
assure  to  the  senior  citizens  that  we  are 
aware  of  their  problems  and  that  we  will 
give  them  help  now. 

At  the  present  time  a  surplus  exists 
which  shouldjbe.  given  out  to  those  who 
have  contributes^  This  surplus  can  be 
given  out  retroactively  to  January  1, 
1967.  This  should  be  done  before  Con- 
gress revises  the  whole  social  security 
law. 

I  am  interested  in  many  aspects  of 
this  revision,  particularly  the  proposals 
which  relate  to  the  rights  of  women. 

I  have  particular  interest  in  that  area 
of  reform,  but  at  the  same  time  I  think 
the  general  problem  should  be  attended 
to  right  new  and  that  solutions  be  taken 
today. 

I  suggest,  in  league  with  my  colleagues, 
that  the  retmactive  lump-sum  payment 
be  made  to  social  security  recipients,  ret- 
roactive to  January  1,  1967,  so  that  in 
the  inflationary  spiral,  which  exists  to- 
day, these  people  will  not  suffer  by  being 
forced  into  reduced  circumstances  which 
are  not  in  the  best  interests  of  any  con- 
cerned American. 

In  my  memory,  these  people  have  not 
stood  with  their  hands  out — ^begging. 
They  are  standing  with  many  years  of  ac- 
complishment and  of  having  been  loyal 
and  law-abiding  Americans.  They  stand 
in  a  position  of  respect.  If  we  would  give 
them  the  opportimities  that  they  have 
already  purchased  by  virtue  of  their  con- 
tributions to  this  fund,  we  will  give  them 
a  retroactive  payment  before  we  go  on 
with  the  further  revisions  of  the  law 
which  will  give  them  further  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  for  yielding. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  now 
to  my  colleague  from  Texas  [Mr.  BushI. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  sim- 
ply like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  others  who  have  taken  this 
great  interest  in  this  social  security 
matter. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  has  worked  diligently  at  this 
job  of  reporting  out  the  social  security 
bill.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
met  probably  more  than  any  other  com- 
mittee of  the  House.  They  are  in  session 
now,  and  they  are  meeting  twice  a  day, 
and  they  have  been  doing  this  for  3 
months  on  H.R.  5710,  which  was  the  ad- 
ministration's social  security  bill.  So  I 
hope  that  from  the  comments  of  my  col- 
leagues— in  which  I  concur — nothing 
can  be  inferred  as  criticism  of  this  com- 
mittee, of  its  able  chairman,  or  its  able 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes],  be- 
cause these  two  leaders,  as  well  as  the 
whole  committee.  I  believe  it  is  fair  to 
say,  have  worked  very  diligently  to  get 
this  complicated  and  important  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  in  total  agree- 
ment with  the  position  taken  by  my  very 
able  colleague  from  Michigan  and  my 
very  able  colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
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and  the  others  who  want  to  do  some- 
thing about  social  security  benefits,  par- 
tlciilarly  without  any  reference  to  a  tax 
increase.  So  I  have  taken  this  time  sim- 
ply to  try  to  set  the  record  straight,  lest 
there  be  any  inference  of  criticism  o: 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which 
has  conducted  itself,  in  my  opinion,  in  a 
niost  forthright  fashion. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Biester). 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman is  quite  correct.  No  such  infer- 
ence has  been  intended  or  is  intended  in 
any  of  the  remarks  made  here  today  nor 
In  the  offering  of  the  legislation.  We  un- 
derstand the  problems  of  the  committee. 
The  full  function  of  this  legislation  is  to 
provide  a  little  help  during  the  time  this 
careful  legislation  effort  takes  place,  to 
our  older  citizens. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan   [Mr.  Riecle]. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Bay  further  to  my  colleague  from  Texas, 
the  very  point  he  raises  is  why  we  are 
here  today,  and  that  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  It  does  take  a  long  time  to  prepare 
comprehensive  revisions  In  social  secu- 
rity. Also,  both  bodies  of  Congress  must 
consider  these  revisions.  For  this  reason, 
many  months  have  already  gone  by,  and 
It  is  realistic  to  expect  that  additional 
months  will  go  by — probably  due  to  de- 
lays In  the  Senate.  Yet  as  the  montlis 
drag  by  our  senior  citizens  fall  further 
and  further  behind.  It  seems  to  me  we 
can  and  must  take  an  interim  step  to 
provide  immediate  relief  of  the  greatest 
amoimt  that  is  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  very  often 
Important  projects  are  undertaken  with- 
out a  great  deal  of  fanfare.  This  is  an 
Important  project  today,  as  It  would  fall 
within  that  category.  A  long  journey  be- 
gins with  a  single  step,  and  with  the  in- 
troduction of  this  bill,  we  begin  the 
Journey  to  provide  a  long  overdue  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits. 

The  people  have  waited,  and  the  days 
have  ticked  by.  Promises  that  were  made 
to  provide  increa.ses  In  social  security 
have  not  been  kept.  Months  have  gone 
by.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago.  I  expect  that 
further  months  will  pass  before  we  have 
an  increase  in  social  security  benefits — 
imless  a  special  effort  is  made  at  this 
time. 

I  want  very  strongly  to  object  to  any 
Increase  in  social  security  that  would 
be  timed  to  coincide  with  an  election 
year  for  purposes  of  political  expediency. 
And  it  is  sad  to  acknowledge  that  there 
is  a  history  of  increases  In  social  security 
benefits  that  have,  one  might  say,  for  un- 
explained reasons,  happened  to  coincide 
with  election  years.  I  suspect  that  we  may 
be  in  for  that  same  timing  with  the  In- 
crease being  talked  about  at  the  present 
time,  and  I  object  to  it.  I  hope  we  can 
overcome  that  sort  of  thing. 

Our  action  ought  to  be  action  that 
takes  place  now,  not  2  months  from 
now.  not  4  months  from  now,  and 
not  right  on  top  of  an  election. 

The  need  for  increasing  social  security 


benefits  Is  a  very  pressing  reality.  The 
statistics  point  this  out. 

Some  months  ago  I  offered  a  bill  In 
this  House,  H.R.  8218,  which  was  called 
the  Senior  Americans  Economic  Free- 
dom Program,  which  was  designed  to  ap- 
proach in  a  comprehensive  way  the 
problems  which  face  our  senior  Ameri- 
cans in  this  country  today.  The  most 
basic  problem  facing  many  senior  Amer- 
icans is  that  of  economic  privation. 

Events  and  circumstances  too  long  ig- 
nored are  today  shunting  most  of  our 
elderly  citizens  out  of  the  vital  main- 
stream of  American  life  onto  the  dead 
end  side  roads  of  poverty,  of  isolation, 
and  of  despair. 

This  IS  an  urgent  national  problem. 
It  cries  out  for  immediate,  eCQclent,  and 
effective  corrective  action.  We  must 
launch  an  overall  offensive  against  this 
problem.  Many  .steps  are  needed,  because 
the  problems  of  our  senior  citizens  in 
America  are  not  exclusively  those  of  our 
19  million  senior  citizens  over  the  age 
of  65.  Rather,  these  problems  belong  to 
all  of  us.  These  problems  must  become  a 
common  concern. 

What  then  Is  the  extent  of  this  prob- 
lem today,  facing  senior  Americans? 
Here  are  some  of  the  discouraging  sta- 
tistics. 

Today  more  than  7*2  million  senior 
Americans  have  as.sets  of  less  than  $1,000. 

Today  more  than  5  million  senior 
Americans  have  Incomes  below  $1,600  a 
year. 

Today  we  know  that  job  discrimina- 
tion based  on  age  continues 

Today  we  know  we  have  some  400,000 
unemployed  senior  citizens  on  the  side- 
walks of  our  country  looking  for  work, 
and  they  are  hot  finding  jobs.  These 
problems  exist. 

I  could  go  on  and  cite  these  grim  sta- 
tistics by  the  thousands,  and  In  countless 
other  ways,  but  the  problem  that  they 
reflect  Is  that  our  senior  citizens  in  this 
country  today  are  beset  from  many  di- 
rections by  problems  they  do  not  have 
the  resources  to  overcome.  Probably  the 
most  pressing  single  problem  Is  eco- 
nomic. Many  of  our  senior  citizens  de- 
pend entirely  on  their  social  security 
benefits  to  maintain  their  daily  liveli- 
hood, and  today  the  social  security  pay- 
ments are  inadequate.  We  know  that  In- 
flation continues.  We  know  the  people 
on  social  security  continue  to  fall  further 
behind  in  the  race  against  rising  prices. 
And.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  have  we  done 
about  It  In  terms  of  specific  end  action? 
We  have  not  done  anything  yet. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committees  are 
meeting,  but  how  long  are  these  meetings 
going  to  go  on'  How  many  weeks  and 
months  will  come  and  go  before  we  get 
this  action?  We  need  It  now,  and  we 
need  It  retroactive  to  the  first  of  this 
year.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  pay  for 
It  without  an  Increase  in  taxes,  because 
the  funds  already  exist. 

Now,  are  the  funds  being  withheld  for 
political  reasons?  Are  they  withheld  be- 
cause we  cannot  move  the  legislative 
machinery?  I  hope  not. 

I  think  it  Is  fair  to  ask  why  have 
we  bogged  down?  Why  have  we  not  been 
able  to  solve  this  problem  of  granting  a 
rate  increase?  It  is  sound,  and  it  Is  the 


conscientious  thing  to  do.  It  is  what  Is 
right,  and  what  this  country  wants  to  do 
in  meeting  Its  responsibilities  to  these 
older  citizens. 

But  still  there  is  delay.  Yes,  there  is 
the  political  factor.  Yes.  the  committee 
action  takes  a  long  time.  But  there  is 
also  another  problem.  That  problem  Is 
that  the  present  administration  has  not 
assigned  a  high  priority  to  this  problem. 
The  administration  has  not  offered  a  list 
of  priorities.  Each  and  every  problem  has 
been  given  the  same  priority,  and,  there- 
fore, each  problem  has  no  priority  at  all. 
Therefore,  problems  drift,  and  impor- 
tant problems  drift.  This  vital  problem 
has  been  drifting  too  long. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  committees  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  are 
hard-working  committees,  and  they 
need  to  be  commended  for  this.  But 
there  Is  a  portion  of  this  problem  that 
we  can  address  and  solve  now.  We  do  not 
need  the  great  committee  work  to  realize 
that  we  need  an  increase  in  benefits 
There  is  money  available,  and  It  should 
be  distributed  in  increased  benefits,  and 
it  should  be  done  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  can  be  accomplished 
within  a  week  or  two.  It  does  not  take 
months.  It  does  not  take  another  half 
year.  What  we  need  Is  to  have  the  ad- 
ministration, and  the  jieople  in  both 
bodies  of  this  Congress,  say  that  this  Is 
a  top  priority  problem  and  requires  the 
immediate  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  Congress. 

There  cannot  be  any  reasonable  argu- 
ment about  that.  So,  It  Is  time  for  action. 
It  Is  time  to  cut  through  the  legislative 
delay.  It  is  time  to  show  that  Congress 
can  act  quickly  when  there  Is  a  critical 
need. 

The  social  security  fund  Is  a  trust  fund. 
And  the  trust  concept  in  that  trust  fund 
relates  to  our  special  responsibilities  to 
administer  In  the  fairest  and  soundest 
way.  That  Is  why  46  new  Members  of 
Congress  are  cosponsoring  this  bill  to- 
day, to  try  to  meet  that  responsibility. 

Let  us  act  now  to  provide  for  the  maxi- 
mum Increase  that  can  be  afforded  out 
of  the  present  surplus,  without  an  in- 
crease in  taxes,  and  provide  that  it  be 
retroactive  to  the  first  of  this  year. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  for  yielding. 
and  I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  for  bringing  this  issue  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  at  this  time. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  the  many,  many 
hours  of  work  that  he  has  spent  and  for 
the  many  hours  of  research  and  time 
which  the  gentleman  has  given  to  this 
question  in  support  of  the  older  citizens 
of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
bill  which  has  been  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
and  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
several  questions. 

Is  it  not  true  that  this  legislation,  if 
enacted,  would  provide  relief  for  these 
older  citizens  during  the  period  in 
question? 
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Mr.  RIEGLE.  That  Is  exactly  right, 
and  it  is  relief  that  is  badly  needed. 

Mr.  WINN.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  it  not 
true  that  this  8-percent  figure  docs  not — 
I  repeat,  does  not  call  for  an  increase  in 

t&xcs? 
Mr.     RIEGLE.     That     Is     absolutely 

correct. 

Mr.  WINN.  And  is  it  not  true  that  the 
retroactive  date  to  January  1,  and  the 
flgiires  referred  to  earlier  In  the  discus- 
sion come  from  actuaries  now  on  hand? 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  That  is  exactly  right. 
That  Information  is  provided  by  those 
who  administer  the  social  security  fund. 
Mr.  WINN.  I  appreciate  the  Informa- 
tion from  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  would  just  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  any  credit  that  is  due  for 
the  work  that  has  been  done  on  this  bill, 
is  a  shared  credit.  It  belongs  as  much 
to  any  one  Member  who  has  cosponsored 
this  legislation  as  it  does  to  any  other. 
Certainly   it  Is  an  encouraging  thing, 
and  I  believe  a  hopeful  sign  for  our  coun- 
try, when  as  many  as  46  freshmen  legis- 
lators can  get  together  on  a  very  difficult 
problem  that  requires  immediate  action, 
and  take  the  "action  now"  steps  they 
think  are  sound. 

I  believe  this  demonstrates  that  our 
system  still  has  some  life  and  vitality  In 
It.  I  hope  that  this  will  indicate  also  to 
our  senior  citizens  that  they  are  not  for- 
gotten, and  that  action  is  going  to  come. 
As  46  Members  of  Congress  we  pledge  to 
push  ahead  on  this,  day  in  and  day  out, 
until  we  succeed  in  providing  the  benefits 
Increase  that  Is  so  badly  needed. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  join  a 
number  of  my  90th  Club  Republican 
colleagues  in  sponsoring  vitally  needed 
increases  in  social  security  benefits. 

My  concern  in  this  area  was  previously 
exhibited  when  I  introduced  H.R.  9036 
which  allowed  an  8-percent  increase  and 
dealt  with  the  same  problem.  However, 
this  new  bill,  H.R.  11636.  has  an  addi- 
tional advantage  that  was  not  contained 
in  my  original  bill.  That  advantage  is 
that  H.R.  11636  will  provide  for  the  larg- 
est increase  that  can  be  granted,  with- 
out a  tax  Increase,  or  impairment  of  the 
actuarial  soundness  of  the  social  security 
fund.  This  bill,  if  passed,  would  remain 
in  effect  until  replaced  by  a  more  com- 
prehensive revision  of  the  entire  social 
security  system.  It  would  be  retroactive 
until  January  1  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  Congress  convened 
in  January,  almost  every  Member  has 
talked  about  a  social  security  benefit  in- 
crease, but  that  talk  has  not  yet  been 
transmitted  into  action.  Our  senior  citi- 
zens cannot  afford  to  wait  any  longer. 
Talk  will  not  buy  groceries  or  pay  the 
rent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
take  Immediate  action  in  enacting  this 
worthwhile  bill.  Such  action  would  not 
limit  comprehensive  social  security  revi- 
sion, but  It  would  allow  us  to  keep  faith 
with  senior  citizens  who  were  led  to  be- 
lieve that  they  could  expect  speedy  ap- 
proval of  increases  In  their  social  se- 
curity benefits. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
this  legislation. 


Congress,  in  its  contemplation  of 
changes  in  social  security  legislation, 
seems  faced  with  the  possibility  of  chang- 
ing the  concept  of  social  security  as  a 
minimum  living  base  below  which  Amer- 
icans need  not,  and  should  not,  be  re- 
duced, to  a  program  guaranteeing  much 
more  than  a  basic  minimum  standard  of 
living.  Financing  this  change  requires  an 
increasing  burden  on  the  younger  work- 
ers, as  is  often  emphasized. 

What  is  not  emphasized  so  much  Is  the 
crippling  burden  placed  upon  small,  in- 
dependent business  which  is  weighted 
with  this  added  burden  each  time  we  in- 
csease  the  tax  and  increase  the  base. 

Big  business  in  the  main,  seems  capa- 
ble of  adjusting.  The  small  man,  on  the 
other  hand,  whose  ability  to  pay  and 
whose  ability  to  absorb  losses  is  limited, 
goes  urmotlced  in  this  headlong  plunge 
toward  escalated  taxes. 

In  my  view,  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
this  Congress  to  keep  faith  with  the  re- 
cipients of  social  security  payments 
which  means  that  we  must  make  adjust- 
ments commensurate  with  the  increase 
in  living  costs.  We  do  this  by  this  legis- 
lation. But  we  must  also  keep  faith  with 
taxpayers  whether  they  be  employees  or 
employers.  It  serves  no  good  purpose  to 
saddle  small  business  with  an  excessive 
burden  of  taxes  on  one  hand,  then  at- 
tempt to  artificially  retain  life  in  the  body 
of  small  business  by  artificial  means  in- 
cluding long-risk  loans  to  high  risk  bor- 
rowers and  other  methods  purely  political 
in  nature. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  join  my  colleagues  today  in  support  of 
legislation  providing  for  a  retroactive  In- 
crease in  social  security  benefits.  I  know 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  are  as 
aware  as  I  am  of  the  very  needy  condition 
of  thousands  of  our  senior  citizens. 
Twenty-two  million  Americans  today  de- 
pend largely  upon  their  social  security 
pajrments  to  provide  for  their  daily  needs. 
For  most  of  them,  these  needs  are  sim- 
ple; even  so,  inflation  and  a  resultant 
high  cost  of  living  continues  to  diminish 
their  purchasing  power. 

The  paradox  of  harsh  poverty  amidst 
America's  abundance  is  most  clearly  ob- 
servable among  the  elderly.  They  con- 
stitute between  one-fifth  and  one-fourth 
of  the  poor.  The  plight  of  aged  widows  Is 
even  more  shameful.  According  to  a  re- 
cent Government  report,  70  percent  of 
them  were  living  in  poverty.  In  1966, 
average  social  security  payments  to  the 
2.5  million  aged  widows  receiving  them 
were  only  $74  a  month.  The  Social  Se- 
curity   Administration's    definition    of 
poverty  is  an  unusually  strict  one — about 
$1,500  per  year  for  an  individual  aged  65 
or  over.  Yet  in  1966  2.5  million  widows 
were  receiving  less  than  half  this  amoimt. 
There  is  no  question  that  this  situa- 
tion must  be  remedied;  it  is  something 
not  only  that  we  should  do,  but  that  we 
must  do.  I  receive  letters  every  day  from 
constituents  who  repeatedly  confirm  my 
belief  in  the  need  for  immediate  action. 
But  they  also  feel  strongly  about  a  tax 
increase.  And  talks  with  many  of  my 
colleaguflfe^  confirm    this    as   a    general 
feeling. 

I  think  it  is  especially  significant  that 
the  legislation  we  are  discussing  today 
points  to  the  feasiblUty  of  a  raise  in 


social  security  benefits  without  a  sub- 
sequent increase  in  social  security  tax 
rates.  Other  proposed  social  secixrity 
packages  call  for  an  accelerated  tax 
plan.  It  is  our  contention  that  an  in- 
crease in  taxes  is  neither  wise  nor  neces- 
sary at  present. 

However,  it  is  imperative  that  our 
senior  citizens  are  able  to  live  out  their 
retirement  years  in  dignity  and  self- 
respect  and  not  in  poverty  and  despair. 
That  is  why  I  urge  the  immediate  con- 
sideration by  the  Members  of  this  House 
of  the  legislation  we  propose  today. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  joined 
In  introducing  legislation  calling  for  a 
general  Increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits retroactive  to  January  1.  1967,  and  I 
rise  to  strongly  urge  prompt  passage  by 
this  body. 

Tragically,  abnormal  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living  in  the  last  2  years  have 
adversely  affected  evei-yone.  But  par- 
ticularly hard  hit  by  these  increases  are 
the  people  who  can  least  afford  it — 
citizens  on  fixed  incomes  such  as  social 
security,  who  must  live  solely  on  these 
benefits,  or  on  these  benefits  augmented 
by  small  fixed  pensions  or  meager  and 
dwindling  savings. 

Presently,  there  are  over  47,000  people 
receiving  social  security  benefits  in  Dela- 
ware. My  mail  is  replete  with  letters 
telling  of  the  hardships  suffered  by  many 
of  these  people  who  are  finding  It  In- 
creasingly difficult  not  only  to  make  ends  .-* 
meet  but  even  to  provide  the  necessities  ♦ 
of  life. 

Since  the  last  general  increase  in  social 
security  benefits,  the  cost  of  living  has 
risen  sharply.  Through  January  of  this 
year  it  had  risen  more  than  6  percent 
since  the  last  increase.  In  that  period, 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  rose  from 
107.1  to  114.7,  up  from  100  in  the  base 
1957-59  period. 

This  proposal.  Operation  Catch  Up, 
is  an  attempt  to  provide  social  security 
recipients  writh  an  increase  sufQcient  to 
at  least  offset  the  inflation-eroded  loss 
of  purchasing  power  since  1965. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  social 
security  trust  fund  was  large  enough  on 
January  1,  1967,  to  absorb  an  across- 
the-board  increase  of  8  percent  with- 
out requiring  any  increase  in  payroll 
deductions. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  we  will  soon  see  new, 
comprehensive  and  effective  social  se- 
curity legislation.  However,  it  may  be 
some  time  before  permanent  legislation 
can  be  enacted.  For  that  reason,  and  to 
provide  Immediate  increases  for  those 
hardest  hit  by  spirallng  cost-of-living 
Increases  In  the  last  2  years.  I  urge 
prompt  adoption  of  Operation  Catch  Up 
as  an  interim  means  of  restoring  lost 
purchasing  power  to  the  millions  of 
Americans  on  social  securtly. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  my  colleagues  who,  under 
the  able  leadership  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  IMr.  Riegle],  have  today 
introduced  legislation  to  provide  a  retro- 
active increase  in  social  security  benefits. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  endorse  completely  the 
concept  and  the  reasoning  behind  the^ 
need  for  an  Immediate  increase  in  social 
security  benefits.  I  am  introducing  today 
a  bill  similar,  but  with  some  modifica- 
tions, to  the  Riegle  bill. 
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The  bill  which  I  am  Introducing  will 
provide  for  an  across-tiie-board  increase 
of  8  percent  retroactive  to  January  1. 
1967.  which  would  remain  in  effect  until 
such  time  as  a  more  comprehensive  social 
security  bill  is  passed  by  Coneress  and  is 
signed  into  law.  Such  an  increase  will 
not  require  an  increase  in  social  security 
taxes. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
had  under  consideration  H  R.  5710.  the 
administration's  social  security  bill,  since 
the  beginning  days  of  the  Congress.  Tht- y 
have  been  holding  executive  .sessions  on 
this  bill  for  weeks,  yet  we  are  no  ntart-r 
enactment  of  this  or  other  social  .security 
legislation  than  we  were  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  90th  Congress 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  remarks 
made  on  the  floor  today  that  more  than 
22  million  Americans  depend  largely 
upon  social  security  payments  to  provide 
their  daily  needs. 

Yet  this  administration  has  turned  its 
back  on  these  citizens.  The  President 
has  failed  to  assign  a  priority  to  legis- 
lation which  would  permanently  raise 
social  security  benefits.  At  the  same 
Ume.  the  continuing  inflation  Is  robbing 
these  Americans  on  fixed  Income  of  their 
purchasing  power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  clear  in  my  mind 
that  we  must  act  to  provide  relief  to 
these  minions  of  Americans  whose 
budgets  have  been  undermined  by 
Inflation. 

It  is  my  unde/*standing  that  the  social 
security  trust  fund  was  large  enough  on 
January  1,  1967,  to  finance  an  across- 
the-board  Increase  of  8  percent,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  an  increase  in  taxes. 
I  further  understand  thut  the  fund  has 
grown  and  can  probably  handle  a  9-  or 
9Mi-percent  Increase  under  the  same 
conditions. 

I  believe  that  the  8-percent  increase 
is  a  reasonable  and  realistic  figure,  and 
that  we  should  see  the  enactment  of  such 
an  Increase  In  benefits  until  the  Congress 
acts  upon  a  more  comprehensive 
measure. 

The  Members  who  are  introducing  leg- 
islation In  this  area  today  have  called 
this  action.  Operation  Catch  Up  Mr 
Speaker,  that  is  exactly  what  it  is — a 
proposal  to  catch  up  on  what  we  owe  to 
social  security  recipients. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  received  dozens  of 
letters  from  my  constituents  asking  me 
when  they  can  expect  to  see  some  sort 
of  action  on  the  part  of  Congress  in  en- 
acting new  social  .security  legislation. 
One  letter  In  particular  points  up  the 
dilemma  which  many  recipients  are  fac- 
ing and  I  quote  a  portion  of  it.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Shea,  of  Aurora.  Colo., 
wrote: 

I  am  retired  and  on  social  security  and 
we  are  wondering  wh.it  In  the  world  Is  hold- 
ing up  the  committee  rpp<irt  on  socl.il  secu- 
rity Improvements  .  .  Why  don't  they  get 
It  out  on  the  floor  so  we  can  begin  to  suspect 
what  might  finally  be  written  Into  law''  .  .  . 
Inflation  has  been  guing  on  and  we  get  less 
at  the  grocery  counter  than  ever,  and  it  has 
been  going  higher  and  higher  all  the  time 
We  want  to  aak  you  to  try  ro  make  It  effective 
as  Boon  aa  the  President  signs  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  owe  it  to  people  like 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shea  to  enact  at  least  a 
temporary  Increase  in  benefits  until  the 


Ways  and  Means  Committee  reports  out 
a  more  compreiiensive  measure  There  is 
nothing  in  this  world  which  would  give 
me  more  plea.sure  than  to  write  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Shea  and  tell  them,  "Yes;  the 
Congress  is  concerned  about  you.  Yes, 
we  will  help  you  Yes:  we  have  enacted 
legislation  which  will  give  you  a  social 
security  increase  retroactive  to  JanuaiT 
1,  1967." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  immediate  en- 
actment of  an  8-percent  increa.se  in  so- 
cial .security  benefits 

Mr  BL.'\CKBURN.  Mr  Speaker,  it  i.s 
imperative  that  s..me  relief  be  ^iven  to 
the  22  million  Americans  who  are  now 
dependent  upon  social  security  benefits 
to  provide  the  es.sentials  of  life 

Tiie  cost  of  living  continues  to  rise 
while  Congress  slowly  deliberates  com- 
preiiensive  chansts  in  the  .social  .security 
law.  No  one  \m1I  deny  the  need  for  a 
permanent  increase  in  social  .security 
benefits.  We  all  know  ttiat  such  an  in- 
crease will  be  incorporated  in  the  amend- 
ments tij  the  social  security  law  which 
are  now  under  con.sideration:  but  cries 
for  relief  are  being  heard  today.  Bene- 
fits must  be  increased  now.  if  our  .senior 
citizens  are  to  be  able  to  provide  for 
their  daily  needs  from  the  fund  into 
which  they  have  paid 

I  strongly  u.ge  the  immediate  passage 
of  legislation  wiiich  will  p  ovide  inte.im 
relief,  pior  to  enactment  of  a  perma- 
nent raise  in  social  security  benefits. 

Mr.  SC'HWENGEL  Mr.  Sp.aner.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  with  other  45  mem- 
bers of  the  Rep'iblican  90th  Club  in  the 
intioduction  of  legislation  which  would 
provide  for  an  immediate  and  retroactive 
increase  in  social  secaity  benefits. 

It  IS  clear  now  that  this  legi,lation  has 
no  priority  and  the  22  million  pecple  of 
this  country  who  lely  on  soci'^l  security 
for  their  income  have  waited  long 
enough.  It  is  time  for  Congiess  to  act 
now. 

In  the  last  16  months  alone,  social 
.security  benefits  have  rl.sen  only  1  per- 
cent while  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up 
4  percent  Social  secuiity  benefits  are 
continuing  to  tall  further  and  further 
behind   the  rising   co.sts  of  living 

The  legislation  bting  introduced  today 
is  sound.  It  would  not  increase  social 
security  taxes  nor  would  it  impair  the 
act'janal  .soundness  of  the  social  .secu'ity 
trust  fund. 

I  hope  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee will  promptly  consider  this  in- 
terim measure  wiiich  could  stay  m  effect 
until  permanent  legislation  is  tnact  d 

Mr.  MESKILL  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
.support  this  bill  enthusiastically.  I  hope 
It  will  be  adopted  swiftly. 

Some  22  million  Americans  depend  on 
their  social  security  payments  to  provide 
for  their  dally  needs.  Each  day.  inflation. 
caused  by  reckless  Federal  spending  poli- 
cies, lowers  the  buying  power  of  persons 
on  fixed  incomes.  This  bill  would  grant 
immediate  increases  retroactive  to  Jan- 
uary- 1.  The  .-.ocial  security  trust  fund  has 
a  sufficient  surplus  at  the  present  time 
to  provide  an  increase  of  at  least  8  per- 
cent with  no  need  to  raise  payroll  taxes. 

This  action  should  be  taken  at  once 
so  that  our  older  citizens  can  have  the 
relief  they  need  immediately.  They 
should  not  be  asked  to  wait  for  the  pas- 


sage of  the  comprehensive  social  security 
b;il  which  is  still  in  committee.  Prompt 
pas.sage  of  my  interim  bill  would  keep 
faith  with  those  who  were  given  to  be- 
lieve montlis  afo  that  they  vv't uld  be  pro- 
vidfd  -speedy  increa.ses  in  tJ.eir  social 
security  benefits. 

1  Ins  bill  !s  not  a  substitute  for  com- 
prohens.ve  rL'form.  I  have  introduced  leg- 
islation providing  substantial  increases 
in  bent  fits  and  providing  automatic  in- 
creases, geared  to  increases  in  the  cost 
of  livinii.  I  am  also  sponsoring  legislation 
to  remove  the  present  limitations  on  out- 
side earnings  of  social  security  benefi- 
ciaries. This,  too,  should  be  made  part  of 
comprehensive  reform.  But  until  basic 
reform  is  enactt  d.  w"  owe  it  to  our  elderly 
citizens  who  are  on  fixed  incomes  to 
grant  them  the  immediate  relief  which 
they  were  promised. 


A  BILL  TO  AMEND  TITLE  23  OF  THE 
UN  [TED  STATES  CODE  TO  PRO- 
VIDE FOR  INCREASED  SAFETY 
CONSIDERATION  IN  THE  CON- 
STRUCTION OP  CERTAIN  HIGH- 
WAYS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr.  Eck- 
HARDTi.  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
IMr.  McDo.\.\LD]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  t:;day  I  am  introducing,  for  my- 
-self  a::d  t:ie  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
Frank  T.  Bow,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, Don  H.  Clausen:  the  gent'eman 
from  Penn.sylvania.  John  H.  Dent:  the 
t;entkman  from  Michigan,  Marvin  L. 
Ese h;  tire  gentleman  fre^m  Maryland, 
Gilbert  Goe,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Ssymour  Halpern;  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming,  William  H.  Harrison: 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  James 
J.  Howard;  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Hastings  Keith;  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee,  D.\n  Kuykendall; 
t.he  gentleman  from  Hawaii,  Spark  Mat- 
sun\oa:  tie  gentleman  from  Indiana. 
John  T.  MvLns;  th.e  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  Philip  E.  Ruppe;  t.ie  gentle- 
man from  Michigan.  Guy  Vander  Jact; 
the  gentleman  from  Knn.sas.  Larry 
Winn.  Jr.;  and  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana, Roger  H.  Zion.  a  bill  f*  amend 
title  23  of  the  United  Spates  Code  to 
provide  fir  increa.sed  safety  considera- 
tion in  the  construction  of  ceitain  high- 
ways. 

The  purpose  of  this  Itsiis'ation  is  to 
strengthen  existint,'  lav  s  with  respect  to 
the  enforcement  of  stricter  'tandards  of 
safety  for  the  design,  construction,  and 
maintenance  of  the  "off-road"  portion 
of  tho.se  roads  and  highways  which  are 
funded,  in  part,  with  Federal  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  bolieved  for  years 
that  the  driver  was  the  sole  cause  of 
accidents  Recently,  we  have  learned  that 
the  auto  itself  can  contribute  to  the  cause 
of  an  accident  Now,  we  know  that  there 
Is  a  third  contributor  to  highway  acci- 
dents— the  off-road  portion  of  the  high- 
way. In  hearings  currently  underway  be- 
fore the  Special  Subcommittee  on  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  program,  we  have 
heard  experts  testify  that  some  16,000 
lives  could  be  saved  each  year  if  the  off- 
road  portion  of   the  highway  was  de- 
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signed  and  constructed  with  the  same 
degree  of  safety  as  the  roadway  Itself. 
We  have  seen  evidence  which  suggests 
that  highway  designers  have  paid  little, 
if  any.  attention  to  off-road  areas.  In 
fact,  studies  indicate  widespread  disre- 
gard for  the  motorist  who  may  leave  the 
highway,  whether  through  his  own  neg- 
ligence or  by  some  accident.  We  have 
seen  evidence  of  guardrails  that  consti- 
tutes hazards  because  of  Improper  loca- 
tion or  Installation:  guardrails  that  pro- 
tect the  highway  structures  from  damage 
rather  than  motorists  from  death;  cul- 
verts and  bridge  piers  so  located  as  to 
Idll  people  who  may  lose  control  of  their 
cars  and  leave  the  roadway ;  ditches  and 
cut  and  fill  banks  so  steep  and  so  close 
to  the  highway  as  to  make  it  virtually 
impossible  for  a  driver  to  avoid  over- 
turning: and  unnecessary  signs  and  trees 
which  act  as  man-killers  should  an  auto 
hit  them  head-on. 

Some  will  say  that  such  legislation  is 
unnecessary  in  that  the  existing  laws 
empower  to  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  promulgate  tighter  standards. 
But,  the  evidence  suggests  that  without 
a  detailed  law  which  specifies  the  precise 
intent  of  the  Congress,  there  will  be  lit- 
tle action. 

Over  the  years  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  has  Issued  directives  against  the 
careless  design  of  the  off-road  areas.  Pro- 
gressively, these  directives  have  gotten 
tougher.  In  May  of  this  year,  for  example. 
a  most  compelling  directive  was  Issued 
by  the  Bureau  which  insisted  upon  com- 
pliance with  standardSi  set  forth  in  a 
bulletin  issued  last  February.  But,  the  , 
fact  that  the  existing  law  is  subject  to 
varying  Interpretation  has  left  the  door 
ajar  for  States  to  object  to  the  point  that 
the  Bureau  must  back  down.  The  May 
directive  I  refer  to,  as  an  Illustration, 
was  soft  peddled  and  toned  down  in  a 
subsequent  directive  as  a  result  of  the 
objection  of  certain  State  bureaus. 

.1  do  not  suggest  that  the  States  should 
be  Ignored.  In  fact,  my  bill  calls  for  the 
review  of  plans,  specifications,  and  esti- 
mates by  both  Federal  and  State  de- 
partments and  agencies  during  all  phases 
of  their  preparation.  The  States  should 
be  involved  in  the  development  of  these 
standards.  But,  the  intent  of  Congress 
must  stand  behind  the  Immediate  de- 
velopment of  such  standards  in  order  to 
Insure  that  the  motoring  public  will  have 
the  safest  possible  highways  to  travel 
upon  at  the  earliest  date. 

explanation  of  proposed  legislation 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  comparison  of  the 
existing  legislation  with  the  changes  that 
will  occur  if  my  bill  Is  enacted,  and  a 
copy  of  the  bill : 

Before  Federal-aid  funds  can  be  made 
available  for  a  highway  project,  the  plans, 
specifications  and  estimates  for  the  project 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
porutlon  for  his  approval.  Section  109(a)  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  provides  as 
follows : 

"The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  plans 
and  specifications  for  proposed  projects  on 
any  Federal-aid  system  If  they  fall  to  provide 
for  a  facility  (1)  that  will  adequately  meet 
the  existing  and  probable  fviture  traffic  needs 
and  conditions  In  a  manner  conducive  to 
M/efj/,  durability,  and  economy  of  mainte- 


nance; (2)  that  will  be  designed  and  con- 
structed m  accordance  with  standards  best 
suited  to  accomplish  the  foregoing  objectives 
and  to  conform  to  the  particular  needs  of 
each  locality."  (Emphasis  added.) 

Section  116  of  title  23,  United  States  Code 
makes  it  the  obligation  of  the  States  to 
properly  maintain  highways  constructed 
with  Federal-aid  funds,  and  If  a  State  falls 
to  properly  maintain  such  a  highway,  ap- 
proval of  further  Federal-aid  highway  proj- 
ects must  be  withheld.  The  term  "mainte- 
nance" Is  defined  as  meaning  "the  preserva- 
tion of  the  entire  highway,  including  surface, 
shoulders,  roadsides,  structures,  and  such 
traffic-control  devices  as  are  necessary  for 
its  safe  and  efficient  utilization."  (Emphasis 
added.) 

Section  114  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
provides  that  the  construction  of  Federal-aid 
highway  projects  shall  be  subject  to  the  in- 
spection and  approval  of  the  Secretary,  but 
does  not  expressly  require  that  safety  con- 
siderations be  taken  Into  account  during 
such  inspections  and  approval. 

Many  features  of  highways  such  as  guard- 
rails, signs,  etc.,  may  not  be  shown  on  the 
plans  and  specifications  for  a  project  but 
may  be  added  as  construction  proceeds  or  as 
a  part  of  subsequent  maintenance  activity. 
It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  all  steps  lead- 
ing up  to  the  construction,  approval  of  com- 
pleted projects,  and  operation  of  a  highway 
be  reviewed  by  both  the  State  highway  de- 
partment and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
with  maximum  safety  of  motorists  as  the 
objective. 

The  proposed  legislation  spells  out  clearly 
the  intent  of  Congress  that  Federal-aid 
highways  and  highways  constructed  with 
other  Federal  funds  will  afford  maximum 
safety,  consistent  with  reasonable  costs,  for 
vehicles  on  the  roadway  and  for  vehicles 
which  may  leave  the  roadway  out  of  control. 
The  proposed  legislation  will  require: 

(1)  that  all  features  of  a  proposed  high- 
way project  in  which  Federal  funds  are  to 
participate  be  examined  by  the  appropriate 
Federal  and  State  officials  during  all  phases 
of  the  preparation  and  review  of  the  plans, 
specifications  and  estimates  and  also  during 
the  course  of  construction  to  insure  that  the 
highway  will  afford  maximum  safety  consist- 
ent with  reasonable  costs; 

(2)  that  the  construction  of  Federal-aid 
highway  projects  shall  not  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary  unless,  after  Inspection,  he 
makes  an  affirmative  determination  that  the 
constructed  facility  will  afford  maximum 
safety  consistent  with  reasonable  costs;  and 

(3)  that  In  carrying  out  their  duties  to 
properly  maintain  highways,  approved  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  for  con- 
struction with  Federal-aid  funds,  the  States 
must  see  to  It  that  the  highways  are  main- 
tained in  such  a  condition  as  to  afford  max- 
imum safety  consistent  with  reasonable 
costs. 

H.R.  11619 
A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  for  Increased  safety  con- 
sideration m  the  construction  of  certain 
highways 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in'  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 109  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(h)  In  order  to  inaure  that  all  proposed 
projects  on  any  Federal-aid  system,  forest 
highway,  parkway,  Indian  reservation  road, 
public  lands  highway,  and  defense  access 
road  will  afford  maximum  safety,  consistent 
with  reasonable  costs,  for  vehicles  on  the 
roadway  and  for  vehicles  which  may  leave 
the  roadway  out  of  control,  the  Secretary 
shall  require  that  the  highway  location,  de- 
sign, traffic  control,  drainage,  signing,  light- 


ing, beautlfication,  roadside  appurtenances 
and  objects,  and  all  other  features  of  such 
project  be  examined  by  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral and  State  departments,  agencies,  and 
Instrumentalities  during  all  phases  of  the 
preparation  and  review  of  the  plans,  specifi- 
cations, and  estimates  for.  and  during  the 
construction  of,  all  such  proposed  projects. 
The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  (1)  any 
plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  for,  (2) 
the  expenditure  of  funds  for.  or  (3)  the 
construction  of,  any  project  which  does  not 
accomplish  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the 
preceding  sentence." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  114  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  immediately  after  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  second  sentence  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "No  construction  shall 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary  unless,  after 
Inspection,  he  deterrrriines  that  It  will  accom- 
plish the  objectives  set  forth  in  subsection 
(h)  of  section  109  of  this  title." 

Sec.  3.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  116  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  strllcing  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "including,  in  the 
case  of  any  project  for  which  the  plans, 
specifications,  and  estimates  were  approved 
by  the  Secretary  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  subsection  (h)  of  section  109  of  this  title, 
the  continuing  accomplishment  of  the  ob- 
jectives set  forth  in  such  subsection  (h)." 


RIOTS  IN  NEWARK 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  a  deep 
sense  of  sorrow  and  a  heart  saddened  by 
the  tragic  horror  of  what  has  occurred,  I 
rise  to  report  to  you  on  the  recent  rioting 
in  the  city  of  Newark,  N.J.'s  largest  city. 

These  were  truly  nights  of  terror  and 
days  of  anguish. 

I  was  an  eyewitness  to  the  shooting, 
the  looting  of  shops  and  the  pillaging  of 
stores,  the  burning  of  buildings,  the 
throwing  of  rocks,  the  shattering  of  glass. 
I  saw  firsthand  the  madness  of  a  city 
torn  by  vi^nce,  a  city  stripped  bare  of 
law  and  order. 

The  experience  left  me  shocked  and 
shaken,  and  I  fervently  hope  that  it  shall 
never  happen  again  in  any  city  of  this 
Nation. 

What  triggered  this  nightmare,  what 
fueled  its  wildfire  spread  out  of  control, 
what  deep-rooted  Ills  contributed  to  the 
Intensity  and  ferocity  of  the  uprising 
must  be  examined  for  the  clues  they  may 
provide  as  guides  to  future  action. 

In  the  meantime,  there  are  immediate 
concerns  to  which  we  must  address  our- 
selves. 

First  of  all,  full  and  swift  prosecution 
of  those  who  have  committed  criminal 
acts  is  how  in  progress,  for  society  must 
hold  the  lawless  accountable  and  respon- 
sible for  their  criminal  behavior.  Essex 
County  is  meeting  this  task  through  the 
efforts  of  its  county  prosecutor  and  the 
round-the-clock  cooperation  of  every 
available  judge. 

Second,  the  victims  of  this  horrible 
holocaust  must  be  protected  and  helped 
to  get  back  on  their  feet— physically  and 
economically. 

Third,  we  must  launch  an  immediate 
program  to  rebuild  and  restore  the 
ravaged  neighborhoods  of  Newark,  a  task 
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that  will   require   the  cooperation  and 
resources  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Last  Saturday,  in  an  effort  to  focus 
attention  on  Newark's  plight,  I  Issued  the 
following  statement : 

I  am  absolutely  sick  about  the  tragic 
violence  and  rioting  taking  place  in  Newark 
Tb«re  Is  a  deep  and  legitimate  need  to  al- 
leviate human  deprivation  and  poverty  In 
Newark,  but  this  violence,  lawlesai.ess.  hooli- 
ganism and  wanton  destruction  are  criminal 
actions  that  must  be  prosecuted  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  law 

Tbe  flrat  order  of  business,  of  course.  Is  to 
restore  the  peace,  and  then  begin  to  rebuild 
essential  enterprises  and  services  and  re- 
construct the  progressive  spirit  of  Newark. 

In  thAt  light.  I  have  tjday  called  upon 
Uie  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  Im- 
mediately send  a  high  Federal  official  to 
Newark  to  assess  the  amount  of  personal  In- 
Jury  and  destruction,  and  to  report  to  me 
and  to  the  Congress  upon  what  steps  will  be 
taken  to  assure  that  this  will  never  happen 
again.  I  have  also  called  upon  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  Immediately  approve  Newark's  Model 
Cities  proposal  so  that  tbe  city  can  quickly 
begin  to  build  and  reconstruct  the  impover- 
ished areas  that  have  been  hardest  hit.  In 
addition,  I  have  called  upon  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  mike  every  effort  to 
grant  economic  opportunity  loans,  plus  their 
regular  loans,  in  order  to  enable  businesses 
that  have  been  burned  and  destroyed  to  get 
back  on  their  feet  as  quickly  as  possible 

I  am  exploring  every  area  in  order  to  give 
aid  where  aid  Is  needed  most.  However,  It 
cannot  be  emphasized  enough  that  crim- 
inality shall  not  be  rewarded  nor  will  the 
City  of  Newark,  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  act  under 
such  violence.  Extortion  won't  work! 

1  have  nothing  but  praise  for  dedicated. 
rcaponslble  civil  rights  leaders  and  poverty 
officials,  but  I  deplore  people  who  come  Into 
Newark  for  the  purpose  of  demagoguery  to 
Incite  and  antagonize  a  situation  that  re- 
sponsible people  have  been  working  so  hard 
to  aUevlate. 

On  Monday.  I  met  with  the  Attorney 
General  and  representatives  of  other 
Oovemment  agencies.  That  meeting  was 
a  first  step  In  coordinating  Information 
and  exploring  ways  in  which  the  Federal 
Oovemment  can  deal  with  riots  and  civi.' 
disturbances,  and  can  aid  the  city  and 
the  State  in  restoring  peace  and  stability 
to  Newark. 

Today,  I  can  report  that  the  Small 
Business  Administration  has  established 
a  special  task  force  to  deal  exclusively 
with  the  overriding  need  to  help  restore 
those  businesses  that  fell  victim  to  mob 
destruction 

A  special  SBA  ofiBce  Is  now  being  es- 
tablished in  the  area,  and  SBA  has 
alerted  its  Washington  office  to  expedite 
the  flow  of  loans  that  must  be  processed 
In  addition.  SBA  will  need  an  expanded 
budget  to  meet  the  emergency  demand 
for  loans,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  wavs 
can  be  found  quickly  to  finance  this  vital 
program  to  assist  those  who  were  vic- 
timized by  the  violence. 

I  can  also  report  that  the  adminis- 
trator for  community  action  programs 
for  the  northeast  region  of  OEO  is  In 
consultation  with  Newark's  antlpoverty 
agency.  In  an  effort  to  utilize  all  avail- 
able resources  to  build  a  new  sense  of 
community  hope  In  the  rlot-rlpped  areas 
of  Newark. 

Last  Saturday  I  also  called  upon  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 


velopment to  give  quick  approval  to 
Newark's  model  cities  program,  a  pro- 
posal that  was  submitted  last  April.  I 
have  urged  approval  not  to  reward  those 
who  perpetrated  the  riots,  but  to  renew 
hope  and  bolster  confidence  among  the 
people  of  Newark  who  would  otherwise 
suffer  grievously  for  the  wrongdoing  of 
others.  Newark's  model  cities  program 
is  designed  to  rehabilitate  a  section  of 
the  city  in  desperate  need  of  rehabilita- 
tion, a  development  that  would  do  much 
to  remove  the  threat  of  future  violence. 

New  urgency  has  also  been  given  to 
the  need  for  the  Congress  to  pass  the 
.safe  streets  and  crime  control  bill.  The 
Judiciary  Committee  has  filed  a  favor- 
able report,  and  I  urge  swift  and  favor- 
able floor  action  on  this  important  meas- 
ure. Modernization  of  police  departments 
and  Improved  training  for  police  officers 
are  essential  if  we  are  going  to  cope  suc- 
cessfully with  crime- related  urban  ten- 
sions. 

The  brutality  and  ugliness  unleased  in 
Newark  during  the  days  of  rioting  are 
almost  impossible  to  believe,  even  after 
seeing  and  experiencing  it  with  one's 
own  eyes  and  ears. 

Human  hatred  gushed  forth  like  a 
rlverout  of  control. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  tests  of  pub- 
lic fortitude  and  social  sanity  now  con- 
fronts us  In  the  challenging  task  of  cre- 
ating a  climate  of  reasonableness  and 
under.'^tandin?  to  restrain  the^  desire 
among  some  Negroes  and  whites  to 
avenge.  In  one  form  or  another,  the  hurt 
and  the  harm  that  exploded  with  such 
devastation. 

What  we  need  desperately  In  this  hour 
of  sorrow  Is  an  even-tempered,  unwaver- 
ing policy  of  enforcing  the  law.  while 
moving  to  answer  the  legitimate  cries  of 
anguish  from  the  troubled  slums. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  objection  I  would 
like  to  Include  in  the  Record  at  this  time 
various  editorials  commenting  on  the 
many  facets  of  the  Newark  riots: 

I  From   the  Newark   iNJ  )    Star  Ledger,  july 
14.   19671 

Responsible  Leadeeship 

Even  In  retrospect.  It  Is  difficult  to  pin  down 
the  precise  cause,  the  single  element,  the 
combination  of  events  that  trigger  an  Inci- 
dent of  turbulence. 

There  Is  no  simple,  ea.sy  protimwls;  the 
causes  can  be  deeply  rofi'ed  In  a  century  of 
social  and  economic  deprivation;  there  c.in 
be  reasons  more  recent  in  vintage;  It  can  be 
the  cumulative  elTect  of  several  factors  that 
det.inate  an  emotional,  frenzied  atmosphere 
Involving  a  veritable  handful  of  irresponsible 
persons  In  a  comxr.unlty. 

In  the  Newark  outbreak  one  elemen'  stands 
out  with  a  pristine  chlUnes.^^.  the  genesis  of 
the  incident  w.is  famiU.ir  An  erroneous  re- 
port that  seemed  to  Infl.ime  and  Incite. 

The  unfounded,  baseless  rumor  mush- 
roomed and  magnified,  there  seemed  to  be 
cause  for  the  arre.st  that  touched  off  the  In- 
cident; the  poller  were  doing  their  duty,  up- 
holding the  law,  protecting  the  community 
welfare  But  for  some  still  unexplained  rea- 
sons, the  arrest  precipitated  a  wave  of  false 
reports  and  rumors:  these  heightened  ten- 
sions, even  though  there  was  little  or  no  re- 
lation to  fact. 

The  Incident  serves  to  point  up  one  perti- 
nent aspect  The  responsibility  of  community 
leaders  to  act  with  dispatch  in  putting  to 
rest  false  reports  that  sometimes  touch  off 
violent  transgressions    Violence,   the   use  of 


force,  does  not  resolve  hutnrin  problems;  u 
makes  theni  m  ire  difficult 

TTiere  Is  an  opportunity  at  hanrf  for  leaders 
in  the  community  to  act  together  In  a  col- 
laborative spirit  of  public  interest  und  wei- 
fare;  the  concern  should  be  for  all  the  peo- 
ple .  .  .  their  safety  and  the  protection  of 
their  property. 

None  of  this  should  be  taken  as  a  sign  of 
community  we.ikness;  It  Isn't,  Violence  and 
force  should  not  and  will  not  be  condoned 
Citizens  are  equal  In  the  eyes  of  the  law; 
they  are  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges mandated  by  the  Constitution  and  law; 
they  also  must  be  held  fully  accountable  and 
responsible  for  transgressions. 

■The  regrettable  Incident  comes  at  a  time 
when  a  genuine  effort  at  constructive  lead- 
crrhlp  and  achievement  has  been  launched 
In  Newark.  A  representative  group  of  com- 
munity leaders  has  announced  plans  to  un- 
dertake a  program  of  housing  for  moderat« 
and  low-Income  groups. 

It  Is  this  kind  of  community  action  that 
provides  the  most  effective  answer  to  negativ- 
ism and  destructiveness  attendant  In  fright- 
et.in^  dimension  in  the  use  of  senseless  forct. 
Cities  like  Newark  and  East  Orange  can  grow 
and  develop  on  this  type  of  constructive 
foundation;  they  can  wither  and  shrivel  In 
tlie  heat  and  passion  of  lawless  violence. 


[From  the  Newark  ( N  J  >  Evening  News, 

July  14,  19671 

A  City's  Sii\me 

What  happened  In  Newark  last  night  and 
early  today  was  nothing  less  than  criminal- 
ity. Initially  disguised  as  protest.  There  Is 
no  need  here  to  review  In  detail  the  violence, 
the  looting  and  arson  that  have  brought  dls- 
^ace  to  the  city. 

The  outbreak  which  began  in  dnrkness 
continued  Into  the  daylight  hours.  In  conse- 
quence, businesses  were  closed,  bus  service 
W..S  disrupted  and  the  normal  life  of  a  peace- 
ful community  was  shattered 

The  first  order  of  business  in  this  slluailon 
Is  tc  restore  peace  In  Newark  and  assure  the 
safety  of  all  Its  citizens. 

After  that  it  will  be  time  enough  to  ex- 
anilne  the  causes  which  led  to  the  most 
violent  episode  In  Newark's  history.  How  thli 
outbreak  can  serve  the  cause  of  civil  rights. 
Including  more  Jobs  and  better  housing  for 
Necroes.  Is  Impossible  to  understand. 

But  It  win  be  the  task  of  state,  city  and 
Negro  leaders  to  work  toi^ether  to  asi^ess  the 
causes  of  the  outbreak  and  to  take  whatever 
measures  are  necessary  to  prevent  its  repeti- 
tion in  a  city  that  up  to  now  had  been  singu- 
larly free  of  violence  in  racial  matters. 

It  is.  of  course.  In  the  best  interest  of  all 
clti/ens,  Negro  and  white,  that  the  spirit  of 
cooperative,  progressive  enterprise  which  had 
flourished  in  Newark  should  be  restored  and 
strengthened.  Only  then  can  Newark  once 
again  become  a  city  In  which  people  can  live 
and  work  harmoniously  in  a  climate  that 
Will  encourage,  not  repel,  the  expansion  of 
the  business  and  industry  that  provide  Jobs 
for  all. 

(From  the  Newark  (N.J  i    Star  Ledger,  July 

15,  19671 

A  WorNDED  CrtT 

Newark  today  Is  a  gravely  wounded  city; 
the  sc;irs  inflicted  by  a  few  have  been  criti- 
cally hurtful  to  many. 

The  physical  scars  are  numerous  and  pain- 
fully documented  ,  .  .  the  Injured  include 
police  and  Innocent  bystanders  they  sought 
to  protect  .  .  .  the  burned-out,  looted  stores 
stand  ivs  ghostly.  skelet.Tl  reminders  of  a 
night  of  terror  ,  .  .  the  private  homes  that 
were  invaded  by  rampaging  gangs. 

The  mental  scars  sear  even  more  deeply: 
It  wa.s  a  night  that  many  will  never  be  able 
to  obliterate  from  their  memory.  How  can 
one  forget  the  angry  spires  that  re<idened 
the  darkened   skies,   the   smoke  and   flames 
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from  90  fires   that   frustrated  the  capacity 
and  energies  of  firemen? 

And  the  police  who  labored  under  orders 
„f  restraint  from  city  officials  concerned 
about  heightening  tension,  spurring  violence 
to  an  even  more  ominous  degree.  But  Instead 
a'  olacatlng  the  few  hundred  purveyors  of 
'&wles.':ness  and  anarchy.  It  seemed  to  give 
',ij„m  greater  Incentive  to  continue  their  pil- 
laging and  plundering,  their  attacks  on  help- 
less bvstanders.  '' 

This  was  anarchy  In  Its  ugliest,  grimmest 
dimension  ...  raw  naked  and  violent,  the 
nerve  ends  exposed  and  grating;  It  was  a 
cltv  in  agony,  writhing  under  the  senseless 
riolence  of  hoodlums  who  flunted  the  law 
and  taunted  police.  ^,„„, 

There  will  be  recriminations  and  bitter- 
ness in  the  backwash  of  this  spate  of  vlo- 
'ence  In  the  night;  there  will  be  pious  pro- 
nouncements from  all  sides  and  there  will 
be  angry  denunciations,  the  finger  of  blame 
pointed  pitilessly  at  the  guilty  and  innocent 

alike.  ,     . 

This  m  some  ways,  may  be  more  destruc- 
tive than  the  violent  nightmare  that  en- 
veloped the  city  m  a  sickening,  frightening 
embrace, 

Th»re  can  be  no  equating,  no  commingling 
of  such  fundamental  Issues  offlaw  enforce- 
ment and  Justice  with  civil  rl^ts.  The  sole 
issue  of  relevance  in  the  outbreak  of  violence 
that  swept  the  Central  Ward  and  other  parts 
of  the  city  Is  the  unruly,  criminal  trans- 
gressions. 

Plundering  and  looting,  the  violence  or 
force  on  Innocent  people  .  .  .  these  are  crim- 
inal acts,  pure  and  simple.  They  can  be 
neither  mitigated  nor  tolerated.  Lawless  acts 
cannot  be  condoned,  no  matter  what  the 
guise  under  which  they  are  allegedly  under- 
taken or  Inspired. 

Civil  rights.  In  an  orderly,  constructive 
form,  represent  social  dissent  and  protest  but 
criminality,  the  brute  force  of  violence,  Is  an 
entirely  different  matter. 

It  must  be  dealt  with  swiftly  and  surely 
under  approprltae  Judicial  canons  of  a  con- 
stitutional authority;  the  transgressors  who 
sirilie  in  the  shadows  of  the  night  must  be 
brought  to  Justice.  An  orderly  society  cannot 
survive  otherwise. 

There  is  no  question  whatsoever  In  this 
tragic  occurrence  of  the  abrogation  of  valid 
protest,  but  the  violence  that  spewed  over 
the  city  can  only  be  viewed  In  one  context: 
Gross  and  criminal  conduct,  the  flaunting  of 
authority. 

The  vast  majority  of  Newark  residents  have 
been  exposed  to  a  brutal  show  of  lawless 
force,  the  hoodlums  who  callously  plundered 
and  pillaged  private  and  public  property, 
stoning  a  police  precinct  In  an  arrogant  dis- 
regard of  law  and  order. 

There  must  be  an  accounting,  the  weight 
of  the  law  must  be  balanced  In  proper  pro- 
portion, meting  out  Justice  to  the  violent 
iransgrciEors.  And  there  will  be  the  usual 
investigations,  virtually  a  reflex  action  of 
public  officials.  Mayor  Addonlzlo  has  an- 
nounced the  creation  of  a  blue  ribbon  com- 
nilsslou  to  probe  the  causes  of  the  looting 
and  \iolcnce;  the  causes  are  well  docu- 
meatc-J;  the  actions  of  the  looters  and  plun- 
derer; must  be  held  strictly  accountable 
under  the  law.  The  punishment  should  fit 
the  crimes,  precisely  and  without  favor. 

But  the  11.  ^st  urgent  concern  Is  the  wel- 
fare and  safety  of  the  city's  stunned  and 
shocked  populace,  the  protection  of  their 
life  and  limb  as  well  as  their  property. 

There  can  be  no  hesitation  or  proscrastina- 
tion  in  this  area.  Gov.  Hughes  has  ordered 
the  National  Ouard  and  State  Police  Into  the 
city  on  emergency  duty,  and  they  must  re- 
main until  the  lawless  elements  are  ferreted 
out  and  dealt  with  by  the  courts. 

The  responsible,  law-abiding  citizens 
should  expect  no  less;  and  they  should  get 
not  le.ss.  There  can  be  no  moratorium  In  In- 
suring the  firm  reestabllshment  of  law  and 


order  In  Newark.  This  must  be  the  Joint 
concern  and  responslbUlty  of  the  mayor  and 
the  governor.  There  must  be  no  repetition 
of  the  nights  of  horror  and  terror  Inflicted 
on  the  state's  largest  city. 

[Prom  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Sunday  News, 
July  16.  1967] 
Stricken  Crry 
In  the  last  few  days  and  nights,  maraud- 
ing   bands   of    criminals    acting   under    the 
guise  of  protest  have  caused  more  than  a 
dozen  deaths,  brought  Injury  to  hundreds, 
InfUcted  property  losses  In  the  millions  and 
destroyed  the  normal  life  of  another  Ameri- 
can city.  ThU  tune,  as  predicted  by  Negro 
leaders,  the  target  was  Indeed  Newark. 

Whole  streets  were  left  In  ruins,  shops 
destroyed  and  pillaged.  Stores  large  and 
small  were  forced  to  close.  Protest  was  the 
label  under  which  shootings,  arson  and  rob- 
bery were  wantonly  carried  out. 

And  what  was  the  basis  for  this  rioting, 
or  "protest"?  We  are  told  this  venture  Into 
anarchy  was  precipitated  In  large  part  by  a 
desire  for  jobs.  Could  anything  be  more 
senseless  or  Illogical?  How  such  mass  crim- 
inality will  encourage  Newark  business  and 
Industry  to  expand,  or  serve  to  attract  new 
investment  Is  something  which  the  Instiga- 
tors have  not  explained,  nor  can  they  ex- 
plain. 

Of  course,  mobs  never  are  logical.  And  the 
facile  explanation  that  what  happened  in 
Newark  was  "spontaneous"  must  be  taken 
with  reservation.  In  spite  of  official  .denials, 
there  Is  a  strong  suspicion  that  Newark's 
marauding  was  both  Inspired  and  to  some 
extent  organized.  -^ 

Before  the  Inevitable  conferences  between 
government  and  Negro  leaders  are  called, 
the  first  order  of  business  remains  the  res- 
toration of  peace  to  the  city.  Only  when 
Newark's  security  Is  assured  can  the  large 
task  of  restoration  begiln.  Therefore,  what- 
ever force  is  required  to  protect  the  city— 
and  its  neighbors — must  be  employed. 

At  the  outset,  there  was  a  tendency  to 
restrain  the  police  In  the  hopeful  expecta- 
tion the  rioters  would  go  away.  Restrictions 
persisted  long  after  It  became  evident  re- 
straint wouldn't  work. 

Similarly  the  callup  of  the  National  Guard 
was  too  long  In  coming.  When  troops  finally 
were  brought  in  the  conflagration  had  spread 
from  the  Central  Ward  to  the  downtown 
business  district.  It  became  another  case  of 
too  little  too  late.  Not  until  yesterday  was 
the  National  Guard  brought  to  sufficient 
strength  to  show  the  state  government  was 
fully  committed  to  securing  the  community 
against  snipers,  looters  and  arsonists. 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  Newark's  violence 
is  that  so  much  of  the  burden  of  the  city's 
shame  is  visited  upon  the  majority  of  decent 
Negro  citizens  who  took  no  part  In  the  riot- 
ing and  who  must  be  depended  upon  to  re- 
establish what  had  been  a  solid  working 
relationship  between  the  white  and  Negro 
communities. 


RIOTS  IN  NEWARK 
The   SPEAKER  pro   tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Minish]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Representative  of  the  11th  District  of 
New  Jersey  that  includes  part  of  Newark, 
the  scene  of  the  tragic  riots  of  the  past 
week,  I  stand  beforp  you  with  a  heavy 
heart  to  urge  that  the  lessons  of  this  dis- 
turbance be  heeded  by  all  our  officials 
and  citizens  throughout  the  Nation. 
What  is  happening  in  Newark  can  strike 
in  any  of  our  teeming  metropolitan 
areas  in  this  summer  1967.  Newark,  the 


largest  city  of  one  of  our  most  progres- 
sive States,  has  an  able  mayor  and  coun- 
cil, forward-looking  business  leaders,  a 
highly  active  antipoverty  organization, 
concerned  church  and  civic  groups,  all 
dedicated  to  resolving  the  city's  social 
and  economic  ills  and  raising  the  quality 
of  life  for  all  its  residents. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made 
and  the  city  has  had  reason  to  look  for- 
ward with  hope  and  confidence  to  a 
better  future— yet,  this  tremendous  ex- 
penditure of  effort  and  time  and  funds 
over  the  past  several  years  went  up  In 
the  flames  of  this  horrible  conflagration 
that  has  brought  indescribable  ruin  and 
chaos  to  the  people  of  Newark,  the  vast 
majority  of  whom  are  hardworking,  law- 
abiding  citizens. 

A  clear  assessment  of  the  tragedy  must 
await  a  calmer  hour,  but  some  factors 
are  readily  apparent.  First  of  all.  the 
tolls  of  death  and  destruction  would 
have  been  far  less  if  lethal  weapons  were 
not  so  readily  accessible  to  any  one  who 
wants  them  with  no  questions  asked.  The 
vast  arsenal  of  weapons  available  to  the 
rioters,  looters,  and  snipers  made  effec- 
tive and  immediate  control  of  the  situa- 
tion by  law  enforcement  officials 
virtually  impossible.  One  contributing 
factor  to  the  extent  of  the  disaster  was 
the  lack  of  any  effective  Federal  gun- 
control  legislation.  While  the  chief  op- 
ponent of  gim-control  legislation,  the 
National  Rifle  Association,  conducts 
shooting  tournaments  at  Government 
expense.  Newark  has  been  in  a  state  of 
siege  from  armed  rioters.  From  what  I 
personally  witnessed  in  Newark  this 
past  week,  it  is  evident  that  the  weekend 
duck  hunter  about  whom  the  National 
Rifle  Association  shows  such  concern.  Is 
a  negligible  part  of  the  flourishing  gun 
trade.  The  times  are  too  chaotic  to  per- 
mit this  dangerous  laxity  in  regulation 
of  firearms.  The  State  of  New  Jersey  en- 
acted a  strong  firearms-control  bill  in 
1966  but  the  Newark  events  made  clear 
that  State  laws  alone  are  inadequate  to 
deal  with  this  menace.  I  urge  all  Mem- 
bers to  join  in  the  speedy  enactment  of 
the  pending  legislation  that  is  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee. 

Redress  of  grievances  is  one  thing; 
wanton  violence  or  willful  lawlessness  Is 
quite  the  opposite.  For  criminals  and 
hoodlums  to  cloak  their  crimes  in  the 
guise  of  a  civil  rights  protest  is  an  insult 
to  the  good  citizens  of  both  races  who 
have  been  involved  in  the  cause  of  social 
iustice.  No  sane  person  condones  destruc- 
tion of  life  and  property  by  any  one  for 
any  reason.  A  breakdown  in  the  re- 
straints of  a  civilized  society  cannot  be 
tolerated.  Swift  and  evenhanded  justice 
must  be  imposed  upon  nil  guilty  of  crimi- 
nal acts. 

The  wanton  murder  of  Fire  Captain 
Michael  Moran  as  he  climbed  a  ladder  at 
the  second  floor  level  of  a  building  in 
response  to  a  fire  alarm — that  proved  to 
be  false — epitomizes  the  tragic  waste,  the 
senseless  cruelty  that  mark  riots.  Cap- 
tain Moran  died  in  the  performance  of 
his  duty,  protecting  the  public  safety 
and  welfare.  This  good,  brave  man  knew 
full  well  that  flres  that  burn  out  of  con- 
trol harm  the  people  living  there,  and  so 
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he  responded  to  a  call  for  help  from  the 
riot  area — and  was  shot  to  death. 

The  shootings,  the  looting,  the  violence. 
the  senseless  destruction  for  the  sake  of 
destruction  have  brought  death  and  dis- 
aster to  countless  innocent  victims  of 
man's  Inhumanity  to  man.  The  deaths  of 
children  and  other  helpless  persons  are 
poignant  testimony  to  the  dreadful  con- 
sequences of  violence. 

So  many  have  been  hurt — the  young 
children  who  will  bear  the  scars  of  the 
nightmare  all  their  lives;  the  families 
trapped  in  circumstances  beyond  their 
control:  the  ambitious  young  people  and 
their  elders  who  have  been  striving  to 
Improve  their  individual  and  collective 
lot  through  job  training  and  educational 
programs  that  bnn?  the  chance  of  escape 
to  a  better  life,  all  the  people  who  ask 
only  the  right  to  earn  their  livelihood,  to 
walk  their  streets  in  safety,  and  to  live 
in  peace  and  harmony  with  their  neigh- 
bors; the  homeowners  who  have  paid 
ever  high  taxes  to  meet  the  mounting 
costs  of  public  services  necessitated  by 
the  ever  growing  Influx  of  poor  migrants 
untrained  for  urban  life;  the  merchants 
who  have  devoted  long  hours  and  long 
years  to  their  businesses,  only  to  see  their 
lifetime's  work  smashed  to  bits  or  in 
ashes  and  they  bankrupt. 

Newark  is  truly  a  disaster  area,  struck 
not  by  act  of  God  but  by  man's  folly 
which  compounds  the  tragedy.  As  such, 
it  is  deserving  of  Federal  assistance  simi- 
lar to  that  given  to  communities  plagued 
by  upheavals  of  nature.  Essential  as  is 
the  restoration  of  law  and  order — and  I 
commend  Governor  Hughes  for  his  firm 
and  decisive  command — the  problem  does 
not  end  there.  That  is  actually  only  the 
beginning  of  a  massive  reconstruction 
effort — reconstruction  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  city's  physical,  emotional,  and 
spiritual  resources  that  will  demand  the 
best  of  all  its  citizens. 

The  victims  of  violence  in  our  streets 
are  as  much  in  need  of  aid  as  the  victims 
of  the  destructive  forces  of  nature.  It  Is 
imperative  that  the  life  of  the  commu- 
nity be  restored  as  swiftly  as  possible. 
We  must  prevent  the  loss  of  busincsr.es 
and  Jobs  to  the  city  that  would  aggra- 
vate the  very  ills  spotlighted  by  the  dis- 
aster. 

It  Is  gratifying  that  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  has  moved  with  ad- 
mirable speed  to  deal  with  the  problems 
falling  within  its  purview.  I  have  been 
assured  of  the  full  cooperation  of  all 
Federal  agencies  in  working  out  ways  of 
easing  the  economic  plight  of  the  victims 
of  the  riots,  but  it  Is  clear  that  relief  is 
needed  more  extensive  than  is  possible 
under  existing  law.  I  am  accordingly 
today  Introducing  a  bill  to  provide  addi- 
tional assistance  for  areas  suffering  a 
major  disaster.  The  measure  is  designed 
to  alleviate  the  predicament  in  which 
individuals  find  themselves  when  their 
homes,  businesses,  and  families  undergo 
havoc  wrought  by  a  riot  or  other  calam- 
ity. "Major  disaster"  in  the  bill  will  con- 
tinue to  be  denned  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Governor  of  the  affected 
State.  Let  me  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  tl;e 


damage  done  by  a  riot  can  be  equally  as 
costly  and  as  devastating  as  that  caused 
by  a  flood,  hurricane,  or  tornado. 

Under  the  present  law.  a.ssistance.  in 
large  part.  Ls  provided  by  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  only  when  damages 
occur  in  the  public  sector.  There  are  also 
provisions  dealing  with  loan  adjust- 
ments, disaster  warnings,  assistance  to 
unincorporated  communities,  a^  aid  to 
damaged  higher  educational  facilities. 

The  relief  envisioned  in  my  bill  would 
supplement  existing  law  by  enabling 
citizens  to  obtain  low-interest  loans  up 
to  SI 00,000  whether  or  not  they  are 
forthcoming  from  private  companies. 
Grants  for  repair  and  reconstruction  up 
to  $250,000  with  50  percent  of  the  cost 
borne  by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
25  percent  by  the  homeowner  or  busi- 
nessman would  also  be  available.  The  re- 
maining 25  percent  would  be  assumed  by 
either  the  local  or  State  government. 
Provision  is  also  included  for  shelter  for 
disaster  victims,  and  funds  for  the  repair 
of  highways  and  ether  public  works 
which  might  be  damaged  and  are  not 
covered  by  present  law.  I  hope  tliat  all 
Members  will  give  this  measure  their  full 
support. 

I  hope,  too.  that  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Administration  will 
give  prompt  approval  to  the  city's  appli- 
cation for  a  model  city  grant.  To  those 
who  believe  there  are  easy  solutions  or 
simple  formulas  for  rectifying  the  social 
and  economic  conditions  of  Newark.  I 
suggest  a  reading  of  the  detailed  and  11- 
liunlnating  analysis  filed  by  the  city  in 
support  of  its  model  city  application.  It 
deals  with  all  the  overwhelming  prob- 
lems that  beset  the  city  and  attests  to 
the  earnestness  with  which  the  local 
leaders,  elected  and  private,  have  grap- 
pled with  this  monumental  task. 

There  is  keen  personal  grief  on  the 
part  of  all  of  us  who  have  labored  to 
achieve  a  brighter  future  for  the  people 
of  Newark,  but  this  is  no  time  for  re- 
crimination or  bitterness.  The  future 
must  be  faced  resolutely,  courageously, 
if  the  city  is  to  survive.  Tlie  people  will 
be  better  served  if  all  will  forego  the 
luxury  of  acrimony  and  criticism  and 
unite  to  promote  the  common  good. 
That  is  the  test  between  tiiose  who  are 
genuinely  concerned  and  those  who  are 
eager  to  capitalize  on  this  tragedy  for 
their  own  ends. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  fervently  hope  that 
other  cities  will  be  spared  the  catas- 
trophe that  has  befallen  Newark,  but  it 
must  be  emphasized  that  the  same  con- 
ditions exist  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
in  all  our  cities  m  this  time  of  vast  so- 
cial upheaval.  The  collapse  of  a  city 
brings  peril  to  all  its  people,  irrespective 
of  color  or  economic  status,  and  leaves 
everythini^  infinitely  worse  than  before. 
Unless  this  Nation,  the  most  affluent  and 
powerful  in  the  world,  can  resolve  the 
troubled  and  tang'ed  problems  of  our 
cities,  the  future  indeed  is  dark  for  all  of 
us.  And,  as  Newark  shows,  time  is  run- 
ning out  even  quicker  than  had  been 
thought. 

1  should  like  to  Include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  following  editorials  from 
the    Newark    News,    the    Newark    Star 


Ledger,  and  the  Washington  Post  on  this 
disa.ster : 

IFrom  the  Newark   iNJ.i    Star  Ledger.  July 
15.  19671 

A    WOCNDED    CiTT 

New.^rk  today  Is  a  gravely  wounded  city; 
the  scars  Inflicted  by  a  few  have  been  criti- 
cally hurtful  to  many. 

The  physical  scars  are  numerous  and  pain- 
fully documented  .  .  .  the  Injured  Include 
police  and  innocent  bystanders  they  sought 
to  protect  .  .  .  the  burned-out.  looted  stores 
stand  as  ghostly,  skeletal  reminders  of  a 
night  of  terror  .  .  .  the  private  homes  that 
were  Invaded  by  rampaging  gangs. 

The  mental  scars  fear  even  more  deeply; 
It  was  a  night  that  many  will  never  be  able 
to  obliterate  from  their  memory.  How  can 
one  forget  the  angry  spires  that  reddened 
the  darkened  skies,  the  smoke  and  flames 
from  90  fires  that  frustrated  the  capacity  and 
energies  of  firemen^ 

And  the  police  who  labored  under  orders 
of  restraint  from  city  officials  concerned 
about  heightening  tcnsior,,  spurring  violence 
to  an  even  more  ominous  degree.  But  in- 
stead of  placating  the  f.;'w  hundred  purveyors 
of  lawlessness  and  anarchy,  it  seemed  to  give 
them  greater  incentive  to  continue  their  pii- 
laging  and  plundering,  their  attacks  on  help- 
less bystanders. 

This  was  anarchy  In  its  ugliest,  grimmest 
dimension  .  .  .  raw.  naked  and  violent,  the 
nerve  ends  e.xposed  and  grating;  if  was  a  city 
in  agony,  writhing  under  the  senseless  vio- 
lence of  lioodlums  who  flaunted  the  law  and 
taunted  police. 

There  will  be  recriminations  and  bltternea 
in  the  backwash  of  this  spate  of  violence  In 
the  night:  there  will  be  pious  pronounce- 
ments from  all  sides  and  there  will  be  angry 
denunciations,  the  finger  of  blame  pointed 
pitilessly  at  the  guilty  and  Innocent  alike. 

This.  In  some  ways,  may  be  more  de.struc- 
tive  than  the  vio.ent  nightmare  that  en- 
veloped the  city  In  a  sickening,  frightening 
embrace. 

There  can  be  no  equating,  no  commingling 
of  such  fundamental  Issues  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  Justice  with  civil  rights.  The  sole 
Is.'ue  of  relevance  in  the  outbreak  of  violence 
that  swept  the  Central  Ward  and  other  parts 
of  the  city  Is  the  unruly,  criminal  trans- 
gressions. 

Plundering  and  looting,  the  violence  of 
force  on  innocent  people  .  .  .  these  are 
criminal  acts,  pure  and  simple  They  can  be 
neither  mitigated  nor  tolerated.  Lawless  acts 
cannot  be  condoned,  no  matter  what  the 
guise  under  which  they  are  allegedly  under- 
taken or  inspired. 

Civil  rights.  In  an  orderly,  constructive 
form,  represent  social  dissent  and  protest  but 
c.-im!nality.  the  brute  force  of  violence,  is  an 
entirely  d!fT.->rent  matter.  » 

It  must  be  dealt  with  swiftly  and  surely 
under  apprrpriat"  judicial  canons  of  a  con- 
stitutional authority;  the  Xransgressors  who 
strike  In  the  shadows  of  the  night  must  be 
brought  to  Justice  An  orderly  society  can- 
not survive  otherwise. 

There  is  no  question  whatsoever  In  this 
tragic  occvirrence  of  the  abrogation  of  valid 
protest,  but  the  violence  that  spewed  over 
the  city  can  only  be  viewed  In  one  context' 
Gross  and  criminal  czjnduct.  the  flaunting  of 
authority. 

The  vast  majority  of  Newark  residents  have 
been  expor.ed  to  a  brut.»l  show  of  lawless 
force,  the  iioocl'.ums  who  callDUsly  plundered 
and  pill.-^cd  priv  Ue  and  public  proj^erty. 
stoning  a  police  precinct  In  an  arrogant  dls- 
re>:aid  of  law  and  order. 

There  must  be  .*n  accounting,  the  weight 
of  the  law  must  be  balanced  In  proper  pro- 
portion meting  out  Justice  to  the  violent 
transgressors.  And  there  will  be  the  usual  in- 
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vestlgations.  virtually  a  reflex  action  of  pub- 
Uc  officials.  Mayor  Addonlzio  has  announced 
the  creation  of  a  blue  ribbon  commission  to 
probe  the  causes  of  the  looting  and  violence: 
the  causes  are  well  documented:  the  actions 
of  the  looters  and  plunderers  must  be  held 
strictly  accountable  under  the  law.  The  pun- 
ishment should  fit  the  crimes,  precisely  and 
without  favor. 

But  tne  most  urgent  concern  Is  the  welfare 
and  safety  of  the  city's  stunned  and  shocked 
populace,  the  protection  of  their  life  and  limb 
as  well  as  their  property. 

There  can  be  no  hesitation  or  procrastina- 
tion In  this  area.  Gov.  Hughes  has  ordered 
the  National  Guard  and  State  Police  Into 
the  city  on  emergency  duty,  and  they  must 
remain  until  the  lawless  elements  are  fer- 
reted out  and  dealt  with  by  the  courts. 

The  responsible,  law-abiding  citizens 
should  expect  no  less:  and  they  should  get 
no  less.  There  can  be  no  moratorium  In  In- 
suring the  Arm  reestabUsliment  of  law  and 
order  in  Newark,  This  must  be  the  Joint  con- 
cern and  responsibility  of  the  mayor  and  the 
governor.  There  must  be  no  repetition  of  the 
night  of  horror  and  terror  Inflicted  on  the 
state's  largest  city, 

[Prom    the    Newark     (N.J.I     Sunday    News, 
July  16,  1967)  . 

Stricken  Crrx 
In  the  last  few  days  and  nights,  maraud- 
ing bands  of  criminals  acting  under  the 
guise  of  protest  have  caused  more  than  a 
dozen  deaths,  brought  Injury  to  hundreds, 
inflicted  property  losses  In  the  millions  and 
destroyed  the  normal  life  of  another  Amer- 
ican city.  This  time,  as  predicted  by  Negro 
leaders,  the  target  was  Indeed  Newark. 

Whole  streets  were  left  In  ruins.  sHops 
destroyed  and  pillaged.  Stores  large  and 
small  were  forced  to  close.  Protest  was  the 
label  under  which  shootings,  arson  and  rob- 
bery were  wantonly  carried  out. 

And  what  was  the  basis  for  this  rioting, 
or  "protest?"  We  are  told  this  venture  Into 
anarchy  was  precipitated  In  large  part  by  a 
desire  for  Jobs.  Could  anything  be  more 
senseless  or  Illogical?  How  such  mass  crim- 
inality will  encourage  Newark  business  and 
industry  to  expand,  or  serve  to  attract  new 
Investment  Is  something  which  the  Insti- 
gators have  not  explained,  nor  can  they  ex- 
plain. 

Of  course,  mobs  never  are  logical,  and  the 
facile  explanation  that  what  happened  In 
Newark  was  "spontaneous"  must  be  taken 
with  reservation.  In  spite  of  official  denials, 
there  Is  a  strong  suspicion  that  Newark's  ma- 
rauding was  both  Inspired  and  to  some  ex- 
tent organized. 

Before  the  Inevitable  conferences  between 
government  and  Negro  leaders  are  called, 
the  first  order  of  business  remains  the  resto- 
ration of  peace  to  the  city.  Only  when  New- 
ark's security  Is  assured  can  the  large  task 
of  restoration  begin.  Therefore,  whatever 
force  Is  required  to  protect  the  city — and  Its 
neighbors — must  be  employed. 

At  the  outset,  there  was  a  tendency  to 
restrain  the  police  in  the  hopeful  expecta- 
tion the  rioters  would  go  away.  Restrictions 
persisted  long  after  It  became  evident  re- 
straint wouldn't  work. 

Similarly  the  callup  of  the  National  Guard 
was  too  long  In  coming.  When  troops  finally 
were  brought  In  the  conflagration  had  spread 
from  ithe  Central  Ward  to  the  downtown 
business  district.  It  became  another  case 
of  too  little  too  late.  Not  until  yesterday 
was  the  National  Guard  brought  to  sufficient 
strength  to  show  the  state  government  was 
fully  committed  to  securing  the  community 
against  snipers,   looters  and   arsonists. 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  Newark's  violence 
Is  that  so  much  of  the  burden  of  the  city's 


ehame  Is  visited  upon  the  majority  of  de- 
cent Negro  citizens  who  took  no  part  In 
the  rioting  and  who  must  be  depended  upon 
to  reestablish  what  had  been  a  solid  work- 
ing relationship  between  the  white  and  Negro 
communities. 

[From  f^e  Washington  Poet,  July  18,  1967] 
Keeping  Peespective 

It  .sy  to  lose  perspiectlve  when  calam- 

Itle  h  as  those  taking  place  In  New  Jer- 

se  ge  the  Nation  with  reports  of  racial 

fu  o  Is  tempting  to  generalize  from  stories 
of  ^  -gro  cruelty  toward  white  people  and 
from  stories  of  white  cruelty  toward  Negroes. 

Perhaps  the  worst  consequences  of  vio- 
lence like  that  in  Newark  and  other  rlot- 
tom  cities.  Is  the  fuel  It  heaps  on  the  fires 
of  racial  prejudice,  on  the  credibility  It  gives 
to  racial  stereotypes.  Hate  Is  a  communicable 
and  contagious  passion.  It  begets  repetition 
and  Imitation. 

Notwithstanding  Newark,  and  all  Its 
dreadful  episodes,  there  remain  In  that 
strife-torn  city,  and  In  cities  across  the  land, 
patient  men  and  women  of  both  races,  who, 
without  prejudice  or  bitterness,  are  trying  to 
create  an  environment  in  which  the  races 
can  live  together  in  peace.  It  will  help  to 
keep  perspective  if  citizens  remember  that, 
In  this  country,  notwithstanding  all  the 
racial  controversy,  most  Americans  of  both 
races,  are  struggling  for  a  just  society  and 
working  for  peaceful  relations.  The  small 
minority  animated  by  hate  and  activated 
by  violence  claim  a  disproportionate  share  of 
national  attention.  But  they  do  not  speak 
for  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
who  deplore  racism  in  either  racial  com- 
munity. 

[Prom    the    Newark     (N.J.)     Star    Ledger, 
July  19.  1967] 
Society  Can  Proceed 
There  Is  a  symbolism  In  the  shards  of  glass 
from  broken  store  windows,  the  skeletal  re- 
mains of  burned  and  looted  buildings,  the 
dead  and   the  Injured,  that  should  not  be 
lost  in  the  gray  wake  of  the  racial  explosion 
that  shattered  Newark, 

The  city  will  never  be  the  same:  It  lost  a 
great  deal  In  the  crisis  .  .  .  but  It  may,  con- 
versely have  learned  much  from  the  bitter, 
wracking  experience.  And  It  may  have  learned 
In  an  area  that  could  In  the  end  mean  more 
than  the  brick  and  mortar  that  Is  the  physical 
presence  of  the  city. 

The  heart  of  a  city  Is  its  people.  Its  survival, 
Its  growth  are  utterly  dependent  on  human 
relationships;  the  Interaction  of  the  myriad 
groups  that  comprise  an  urban  community 
can  either  be  beneficial  or  grievously  hurtful. 
The  latter  has  come  in  a  large,  bitter  dose  to 
the  state's  largest  city. 

A  city  can  leam  from  the  past,  but  it  can- 
not live  In  the  shadows  of  what  has  trans- 
pired before;  a  city  must  live  in  the  present 
and  for  the  future.  , 

For  Newark,  the  present  means  a  whole- 
sale mending  of  the  broken  pieces;  for  the 
future  it  means  a  rebuilding  and  develop- 
ment m  the  areas  that  may  have  been 
neglected  before  because  of  severely  limited 
resources  and  the  failure  of  the  state  and 
federal  governments  to  responsibly  acknowl- 
edge the  city's  monumental  problems. 

This  has  been  said  many  times  before:  It 
bears  repeating  because  It  could  be  the  one, 
single  compelling  factor:  Newark  cannot 
survive  In  a  socio-economic  vacuum,  an  In- 
sularity that  deepens  and  compounds  the 
problems  that  beset  it. 

These  problems  cannot  be  resolved  within 
the  city  proper;  there  must  be  meaningful 
help  from  the  state  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernments. There  must  be  programs  to  up- 
grade the  standard  of  Uvlng  for  economically 


deprived  families:  The  city  urgently  needs 
more  housing  of  moderate  rentals.  The 
school  system,  In  quality  and  physical  struc- 
ttu-e,  must  be  sharply  upgraded.  Job  train- 
ing programs  must  be  significantly  expanded. 
These  are  the  causes  for  the  high  Incidence 
of  urban  crime:  these  are  the  fundamental, 
root  causes  for  the  despair  and  anguish  that 
grips  the  socially  and  economically  deprived 
in  large  urban  centers  where  racial  strife  has 
erupted  In  terrifying  dimensions. 

It  serves  little  constructive  purpose  at  this 
time  to  become  embroiled  in  a  negative  mael- 
strom of  recrimination  and  invective,  the 
emotional  backwash  of  a  deeply  unsettling 
experience.  Already  there  are  differences  of 
opinion  regarding  official  actions  and  con- 
duct in  the  quelling  of  the  lawless  rioting, 
the  plundering  and  killing  of  Innocent  per- 
sons. 

There  may  be  sincere  differences  of  opin- 
ion in  this  regard:  There  are  some  who  now. 
In  retrospect.  Interpret  firmness  and  reso- 
luteness in  dealing  with  ruthless  snipers  In 
the  harsher  connotation  of  toughness  and 
over-zealousness. 

The  bravery  and  courage  of  law  enforce- 
ment .  .  .  National  Guardsmen,  state  and 
local  police  .  .  ,  In  restoring  order  to  a  shat- 
tered city  should  be  noted.  And  warm  com- 
mendation should  go  to  the  city's  fire  forces 
who  braved  sniper  bullets  and  other  acts  of 
violence  while  performing  their  duties  under 
trying,  adverse  conditions. 

And  there  can  only  be  high  regard  for  Gov. 
Hughes,  who  realistically  acknowledged  that 
the  Initial  official  responsibility  was  to  re- 
store law  and  order  In  an  anarchic  atmos- 
phere. The  governor  drew  the  only  reason- 
able Interpretation  In  characterizing  the 
rioters  and  the  snipers  as  criminal  elements 
who  sought  to  exploit  a  tragic  human  situa- 
tion. 

The  marauding  acts,  the  'violence,  the 
criminality  were  quite  distinct  and  apart 
from  social  protest:  they  were  no  part  of 
a  genuine  social  movement,  and  civil  rights 
leaders   firmly   disavowed   these   elements. 

The  right  of  a  society  to  resist  criminal 
disorder  is  fundamental  to  its  survival.  One 
civil  rights  leader,  Roy  Wilklns,  made  this 
amply  clear.  "Once  a  riot  gets  under  way 
the  prime  business  of  everyone  Is  to  stop  it," 
he  said.  "Violence  has  to  be  stopped  before 
society  can  proceed." 

Newark  is  now  at  this  crucial  Juncture: 
Society  can  proceed.  And  It  must  determine, 
for  its  own  future,  how  the  urban  society 
can  best  proceed  for  the  common  Interests 
and  welfare  of  all  its  citizens,  without  bitter 
racial  and  social  confrontations  that  criti- 
cally debilitate  the  vitality  of  the  city  and 
Its  people. 

■\nETNAM 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
tliis  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
faced  in  1967  with  the  war  in  Vietnam  as 
the  overwhelming  factor  of  our  national 
life.  We  are  seeking  in  that  war  to  bring 
about  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  question: 
How  can  a  small  nation  in  Southeast  Asia 
achieve  its  national  well-being  in  the 
face  of  a  vast  threat  from  a  neighbor- 
ing Communist  nation.  All  of  us  seek  a 
peaceful  solution  to  this  question. 

Last  week,  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Morse]  in  the 
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company  of  seven  other  Members  of  this 
body,  put  forth  a  proposal  to  bring  the 
fighting  to  an  end.  This  proposal,  which 
represents  a  gradual  and  step-by-step 
deescalatlon  of  the  war  on  both  sides, 
Is  new,  is  Imaginative,  and  is  responsible. 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  pro- 
posal put  forth  by  my  distinguished  col- 
leage  from  Massachusetts  and  with  the 
remarks  he  and  others  made  on  the  floor 
on  Monday  of  this  week.  Even  more  than 
that.  I  hope  that  this  voice  is  heard  in 
every  nation  on  earth  which  is  interested 
In  bringing  this  war  to  an  end.  Most  par- 
ticularly, I  hope  these  proposals  are 
studied  in  Hanoi  so  that  a  beginning  can 
be  made  In  bringing  about  the  end  of  this 
costly  war  and  in  bringing  peace  to  South 
Vietnam  and  to  North  Vietnam  alike. 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  INTERNS  FOR 
PEACE  MAY  WALK  OUT  ON  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Michel]  Is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  this  afternoon  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House,  and 
particularly  the  Members  employing 
summer  Interns  in  their  ofBce.  the  activ- 
ities of  some  of  these  interns,  about 
which  you  may  not  be  aware. 

I  am  concerned  because  I  have  been 
very  particular  and  selective  in  choosing 
the  young  people  to  serve  as  my  own 
interns.  I  thought  the  real  Intent  and 
purpose  of  the  intern  program  was  to 
give  these  young  people  a  firsthand  grasp 
of  the  activities  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Inner  workings  of  Government.  The 
young  men  I  have  brought  here  have 
been  concentrating  their  efforts  In  this 
area,  but  they  have  also  been  asked  to 
participate  with  all  the  other  interns  in 
some  activities  which  I  should  like  to 
expose  to  public  light  thLs  afternoon. 

There  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  this 
moment  a  group  of  inconspicuous  interns 
organizing  a  group  known  as  "The  Con- 
gressional Interns  for  Peace."  Their  e.x- 
pressed  purpose  is  to  formulate  opposi- 
tion to  the  Vietnam  war  by  gathering  as 
many  signatures  as  possible  from  interns 
on  Capitol  Hill  on  a  petition  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  President  in  person  at  some 
future  scheduled  seminar  at  the  White 
House.  It  is  my  further  understanding 
that  there  have  been  discussions  over  the 
possibility  of  walking  out  on  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  time  of  the  presentation  as 
a  possible  means  of  getting  additional 
press  coverage  of  their  position. 

I  should  like  at  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  Include  the  text  of  the  "Dear  Intern" 
letter  being  circulated  to  all  of  the  in- 
terns. I  understand  this  will  be  followed 
up  by  a  personal  contact  Tuesday.  The 
letter  follows : 

Deab  Intern:  We  are  seeking  your  support 
for  the  enclosed  letter  which  we  will  present 
to  President  Johusoa.  Our  aim  is  to  obtAin 
as  large  a  percentage  of  hill  Interns  as  p^j- 
slble  to  sign  this  statement  In  order  to  con- 
vince the  policymakers  that  some  of  the  most 
respectable  elements  of  our  young  society 
are  concerned  about  our  actions  In  Vietnam. 


We  believe  the  letter  to  be  pwlite  yet  to 
the  point  If  you  sl^jn  you  do  so  as  an  in- 
dividual and  Irrespective  of  urtice  The  person 
for  whom  you  work  will  not  be  Implicated 
and   will   nowhere   be  mentioned 

We  feel  that  on  such  an  enormously  im- 
portant lE.sue  as  Vietnam  it  Is  e.ssei.tlal  that 
those  who  are  informed  ar.d  interested  com- 
mit their  nauic*  rather  than  s.lently  sit  back 
and  fear  Involvement  It  you  are  in  sympa-thy 
with  our  purpose  and  think  our  letter  dis- 
criminating, we  urge  you  to  add  your  name 
.  .  .  "as  a  matter  of  conscience  to  go  on 
record  before  our  nation  that  we  can  no 
longer  condone  this  war  through  our  silence  " 

"We  Congressional  Interns,  selected  and 
appointed  by  Senators  and  Repre.seritatlves. 
have  come  to  work  In  Washington  because  of 
our  interest  In  Public  Service,  our  presence 
here  this  summer  evidences  our  desire  to  be 
the  doers  and  builders'  cf  whom  you  spoke. 
Yet  althoui^h  we  are  anxious  to  build  a 
ijreater  nation  and  a  healthier  world,  we 
fear  that  our  actions  In  Vietnam  are  detract- 
ing from  the  achievement  of  these  goals.  We 
therefore  sign  this  statement  as  a  matter 
of  conscience  to  go  on  record  before  out 
nation  that  we  can  no  longer  condone  this- 
war  through  oxii  silence. 

"It  seems  to  us  that  our  efforts  In  Vietnam 
are  self-defeating.  Because  our  Government 
thinks  It  Is  so  right.  It  has  become  self- 
righteous,  and  as  a  resu'.t.  It  has  turned  a 
local  struggle  Into  an  Ideological  w.ir  In 
which  one  million  people  have  died.  We  are 
destroying  the  country  we  seek  to  liberate. 
Are  we  to  repeat  the  triumph  of  the  Roman 
General.  Tacitus,  who  said.  'We  made  a 
desert  and  called  It  peace'?  Senator  Mc- 
Oovern  has  expressed  this  point  well:  '.\iter 
all  the  dead  are  counted— American  and 
Vletna.nese — and  the  countryside  Is  laid 
waste,  what  will  we  then  have  accomplished.'' 

"We  are  also  concerned  with  the  fall-out 
etfects"  that  the  war  Is  having  elsewhere. 
The  Vietnam  conflict  has  turned  world 
opinion  against  us.  East  and  West  fear  being 
dragged  Into  another  world  war. 

'At  home,  u.sually  responsible  Americans 
shout  to  'forget  the  first  amendment'  and 
to  handcuff  tnem  (dissenters),  chain  the 
anchor  around  their  neck  and  throw  them 
overboard  '  In  the  name  of  demtx-racy  they 
would  destroy  democracy  by  adopting  the 
tactics   we  ostensibly   deplore. 

"Most  Important,  however,  we  believe  that 
a  nation  in  which  one  nfth  of  its  population 
exists  below  a  subsl.sience  level,  and  which 
is  faced  with  serious  Internal  disorders. 
should  regard  Its  own  domestic  situation  as 
the  highest  priority,  and  yet  we  spend  as 
much  a  month  on  the  War  in  Vietnam  as 
we  do  a  year  on  the  War  on  Poverty.  We 
-share  your  enthusiasm.  Mr.  President.  In  your 
vision  of.  the  Great  Society,  but  we  are 
disappointed  that  It  is  being  blurred  by  the 
billions  being  siphoned  oil  to  Vietnam. 

"rtnally.  the  waj  Is  alienating  many  of  our 
generation.  In  this  Post-Nuremberg  world 
where  each  person  is  morally  responsible  for 
his  own  actions,  many  students  cannot  tl'C- 
oncUe  performance  of  military  duty  in  Viet- 
nam with  tiielr  concepts  of  per-;onal  con- 
science M  iny  will  be  laced  with  the  alter- 
natives of  going  to  Jail  or  killing  for  a  cause 
they   consider   unjust 

"We  therefore  believe  that  the  fragmenta- 
tion and  disench.\ntment  that  this  conflict 
has  wrought  upon  our  nation,  and  of  par- 
ticular relevance  to  us  upon  uur  generation, 
poses  a  far  more  serious  threat  to  the  sta- 
bility and  security  of  our  own  society. 

"Many  of  our  officials  now  admit  our  ini- 
tial error  In  .i.ssim:iing  this  commitment  and 
m  our  tactic  of  escalation.  Yet  rather  than 
remedy  the  error  they  are  compounding  It 
Before  the  entire  world  becomes  Tacltus's 
desert.  Mr.  President,  we  urge  a  new  effort 
to  achieve  peace.  We  Join  with  such  dlstla- 


grulshed  Americans  as  Senators  Pulbrlght, 
McGovern.  Hatfield,  and  Morse,  and  J.  K. 
Galbralth.  George  Kennan.  Arthur  Schlesln- 
ger  Jr  .  and  Martin  Luther  King  In  repudi- 
ating the  t>aslc  assumptions  which  have 
Justified  our  Intervention. 

"We  also  add  our  volc-?s  to  the  100  college 
student  presidents  and  editors  and  to  the  50 
Rhodes  Scholars  who  have  also  written  to 
you.  To  date  12,000  of  our  peers  have  per- 
ished. Before  more  lose  their  chance  to  "do 
and  build"  for  their  country,  we  urge  you. 
Mr.  President,  to  begin  the  deescalatlon  of 
the  Vietnam  War." 

These  young  people  have  the  right  to 
voice  their  opinions,  just  as  any  other 
American,  but  it  does  distress  me  that 
there  are  those  who  would  seek  to  ex- 
ploit collectively  this  group  of  outstand- 
ing young  people  who  come  into  our  of- 
fices from  all  sections  of  the  country. 
There  are  about  20  ringleaders  of  this 
movement,  serving  in  offices  which  I  shall 
not  name,  and  callmg  meetings  in  Mem- 
bers' oflBces  and  it  might  not  be  a  bad 
idea  for  Members  to  know  for  sure  what 
is  going  on  in  their  own  offices. 

The  point  here  is  that  the  prestige  of 
our  offices  is  being  used  to  foster  a  given 
point  of  view  and  conceivably  a  number 
of  these  young,  inexperienced  people 
could  find  themselves  caught  up  in  and 
endorsing  a  movement  which  they  know 
very  little  about.  And  may  I  remind  you 
there  are  some  1,300  interns  on  Capitol 
Hill.  If  half  of  this  number  should  be- 
come signers  of  a  letter  to  the  President, 
it  would  obviously  command  press  atten- 
tion, and  this  is  one  of  the  principal  aims 
of  the  group — to  set  publicity. 

While  the  ringleaders  profess  to  be 
"builders  and  doers"  I  think  it  is  signi- 
ficant to  point  out  that  none  of  their 
meetings  have  been  held  publicly,  but 
behind  closed  doors. 

The  Congressional  Interns  for  Peace 
movement  is  one  of  many  movements 
acting  as  a  spoke  emanating  from  a  hub, 
and  the  hub  is  an  organization  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  known  as 
the  Spring  Mobilization  Committee.  This 
latter  committee  is  supported  by  such 
civil  rights  leaders  and  agitators  as 
Juhu:  Hobson  of  ACT,  Rev.  James  Be- 
vill.  Anthony  Thomas  of  the  Young  So- 
cialist Alliance.  Lester  McKinney  of 
SNCC,  among  many  others. 

I  am  reminded  that  this  past  week 
.some  of  our  colleagues  circulated  a  letter 
making  a  point  that  professional  agita- 
tors do  not  travel  from  State  to  State. 
This,  of  course,  depends  upon  what  one 
means  by  the  word  "apilator,"  but  we 
have  ample  evidence  and  proof  of  peo- 
ple traveling  from  one  area,  city,  and 
State  to  another  to  foment  trouble,  dis- 
turb the  peace  and  domestic  tranquillity. 

For  example,  back  in  June  there  was 
an  intern  party  for  Dick  Gregory,  who 
made  the  armounccment  that  he  in- 
tended to  run  for  President.  The  written 
invitation  to  this  party  was  followed  up 
with  a  personal  invitation  by  a  represent- 
ative of  SNCC.  When  he  was  asked  who 
was  behind  it  all.  he  simply  responded. 
"It  Is  none  of  your  business."  Agitators 
were  flown  in  from  Atlanta,  Ga.  They 
were  liippies  who  work  witli  Hap  Brown's 
SNCC. 
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Then,  on  June  28,  an  agitator  who 
headed  the  recent  demonstration  pro- 
testing the  war  in  Vietnam  in  general, 
and  Lj'ndon  Johnson  in  particular,  spoke 
about  the  fiasco  of  their  demonstration 
In  Los  Angeles  where  he  was  instrumental 
in  InciUng  100,000  protestors.  He  is  here 
to  help  organize  similar  demonstrations 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  area  In  con- 
junction with  Rev.  James  BevUl,  the 
ofttimes  Pentagon  agitator. 

Proposals  are  now  being  circulated  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  area  for  a  Mu- 
hammad Ali  demonstration.  While  the 
arrangements  are  tentative  and  orga- 
nizers are  waiting  until  they  can  get  Mu- 
hammad All  to  come  from  California  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  area,  there  is 
a  notice  of  this  being  circulated  by  mern- 
bers  of  the  Spring  Mobilization  Commit- 
tee and  I  would  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  text  of  that 
particular  notice  be  included  in  the 
RzcoRD  at  this  point. 

Proposal  for  a  Demonstration  in  Support 
OP  Muhammad  Ali 
Anti-war  activists  must  defend  all  those 
who  are  persecuted  by  the  government  for 
their  opposition  and  resistance  to  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  the  draft.  An  attack  on  one 
Ig  an  attack  on  aU.  If  the  government  were 
to  be  successful  In  Isolating  large  numbers 
of  opponents  and  reelsters  to  this  war  by 
Imprisonment  or  deprivation  of  rights,  our 
attempts  to  build  a  massive  movement  to 
end  the  war  In  Vietnam  would  be  weakened. 
It  Is  also  a  responsibility  of  our  movement 
to  reach  new  segments  of  the  population  on 
Issues  relating  to  the  war.  In  addition,  it  Is 
e«8entlal  that  we  condemn  the  totally  racist 
character  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  draft. 

Muhammad  All,  the  heavy-weight  cham- 
pion of  the  world.  Is  probably  the  best- 
known  victim  of  government  persecution  to 
opponents  and  reslsters  of  the  war  and  the 
draft  The  anti-war  movement  must  support 
Muhammad  All's  right  to  draft-deferment  on 
the  basis  of  his  religious  convictions  and 
must  reiterate  It?  clear  condemnation  of 
the  racist  war  and  the  racist  draft.  AcUoa  In 
support  of  Muhammad  All  would  prove  ef- 
fective In  reaching  out  to  the  Afro-American 
community  where  there  Is  mass  support  for 
Muhammad  All. 

Therefore,  we  propose  a  demonstration  by 
the  Washington  Mobilization  Committee  to 
End  the  War  In  Vietnam  and  other  groups 
In  support  of  Muhammad  AU.  We  propose 
that  the  demonstration  take  place  on  [BtUl 
pending].  We  propose  that  there  be  a  rally 
at  (still  pending]  at  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
playground  at  7th  and  P  streets,  N.W.  This 
should  be  followed  by  a  march  down  7th 
street  to  G  street  and  over  to  the  Induction 
center  at  916  G  Street.  N.W.  A  demonstration 
should  be  held  at  the  Induction  center  for 
approximately  one  hour.  The  character  of 
the  demonstration  should  be  support  of 
Muhammad  All's  right  to  deferment  on  reli- 
gious grounds  and  condemnation  of  the 
racist  war  and  the  racist  draft. 

Jean  Bell.  Chairman,  Finance  Commit- 
tee, DC.  MobUlzatlon  Committee;  Ter- 
rlU  Brumback.  Chairman,  Mass  Ac- 
tions Committee,  D.C.  Mobilization 
Committee;  Julius  Hobson,  Chairman. 
ACT;  Lester  McKlnnle,  Chairman,  D.C. 
SNCC;  Vivian  Moore.  Chairman,  Mo- 
bilization Newsletter:  David  Rein,  Esq.; 
Ray  Robinson;  Nancy  Strebe,  Chair- 
man, Defense  Committee,  D.C.  Mobili- 
zation Com.;  Anthony  Thomas,  Young 
Socialist  Alliance;  Linda  Wetter,  Sec- 


retary, D.C.  Mobilization  Committee; 
Dagmar     Wilson,     Pounder,     Women 
Strike  for  Peace. 
You  are  all  aware,  I  am  sure,  that  our 
ii'terns  were  Invited  to  hear  David  Miller, 
the  prominent  draft-card  burner  in  the 
caucus  room,  until  the  Speaker  was  told 
about  it  and  scuttled  the  appearance.  His 
speech  was  rescheduled  off  the  Hill  at 
the  WllUam  Penn  House.  515  East  Capi- 
tol Street. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  alert  the 
Members  to  the  scheduled  meeting  next 
Tuesday.  July  25,  at  11 :45  in  the  Old  Sen- 
ate  Office   Building,    room   457,   where 
there  will  be  supposedly  a  mass  meeting 
of  all  Interns  interested  in  the  congres- 
sional interns  for  peace  program.  And 
having  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  that 
meeting,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  help  but 
observe  that  at  one  time,  particularly  in 
the  Kennedy  admihlstration,  these  young 
people  were  being  wooed  and  courted  in 
an  unending  stream  by  administration 
people,  hopefully  to  get  them  to  parrot 
the  party  line,  so  to  speak.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, imder  the  Johnson  administration 
these  lines  of  communication  have  be- 
come completely  disrupted  and  we  now 
find  a  very  well-planned  scheme  being 
hatched  right  under  our  House  "wing" 
to  imdercut  and  embarrass  the  adminis- 
tration.       ^^^^^^^^__ 

THE  RUSH  FOR  AN  ANTIRIOT 
LAW 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  tMr.  Cohelan]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
shock  stemming  from  the  riots  we  have 
witnessed  in  cities  scattered  throughout 
our  Nation,  there  is  a  great  popular  de- 
mand for  a  solution  to  these  deplorable 
incidents. 

I  am  fully  sympathetic  to  this  demand, 
and  I  think  all  of  us  honestly  seek  to  find 
the  key  to  stopping  the  destruction  and 
heartbreak  Inherent  In  cl"ll  disturbances 
of  this  magnitude. 

Yesterday  we  passed  a  bill  titled  by  its 
proponents  as  an   antirlot  bill,  but  I 
do  not  think  the  question  before  us  then 
or  now  is  whether  or  not  we  are  "anti 
riots.  ^,„      . ,, 

It  is  my  concern  that  any  bill  publi- 
cized as  "antirlot"  will  fall  heir  to 
popular  support  without  careful  analy- 
sis of  its  language  and  of  the  basic  causes 
of  these  riots. 
My  concern  is  shared  by  others. 
The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  in 
a  very  sound  legal  analysis  of  H.R.  421, 
reached  the  conclusion  that: 

The  question  la  not  whether  these  dis- 
orders are  to  be  tolerated,  but  what  can  and 
should  be  done  In  deaimg  with  them.  We 
fall  to  see  how  H.R.  421  in  any  way  provides 
a  constructive  solution  to  the  problein,  and 
furthermore  find  In  analyzing  It  that  It  is 
so  badly  drafted  that  It  will  Infringe  on  rnrst 
Amendment  freedoms  and  will  also  violate 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment. 


In  my  own  State  of  California,  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  reminded  us  in 
an  editorial  on  Tuesday  that  "riots  are 


for  the  most  part  home  grown"  and  do 
not  mushroom  merely  because  of  out- 
of- State,  agitation. 

The  Washington  Post  this  morning, 
after  commenting  that — 

The  bill  Is  about  as  sensible  as  an  injunc- 
tion against  a  hurricane. 

Went  on  to  say — 

Most  serious  of  all,  however.  In  our  judg- 
ment Is  the  bill's  flagrant  misapprehension 
of  the  causes  of  rioting. 

This  bill  came  to  us  without  having 
been  subjected  to  full  legislative  hear- 
ings. Serious  questions  have  been  raised 
about  its  constitutionality  and  eventual 
effectiveness. 

When  this  legislation  is  considered  by 
the  other  body,  I  hope  they  will  deliberate 
upon  these  objections,  and  should  this 
measure  come  back  to  the  House  in  any 
form,  I  urge  a  complete  reevaluation  of 
the  premises  on  which  it  is  based. 

And  more  importantly,  I  hope  this 
body  will  not  feel  it  has  accepted  its  full 
responsibUity  for  solving  the  riots  "born 
of  alienation,  desoair,  and  a  sense  of  in- 
justice in  urban  sltuns"  with  the  passage 
of  H.R.  421.  If  we  are  truly  antlriots,  a 
great  deal  more  needs  to  be  done. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  call  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  to  a  letter  from  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  stating  Its  objec- 
tions to  the  language  of  H.R.  421,  as  weU 
as  an  editorial  from  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  of  July  18  and  the  Washington 
Post  of  July  20,  all  three  of  which  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
Washington     Office.     American 

Crvn,  Liberties  Union, 
Washington.  DC,  July  10, 1967. 
Re  H.R.  421,  the  Antl-Rlot  BUI. 

Dear  Congressman:  We,  too,  along  with 
all  Americans,  "share  the  deep  concern 
widely  expressed  over  the  outbreak  of  riots 
and  other  violent  disturbances  in  a  number 
of  cities  in  various  sections  of  the  Nation. 
(H.  Rept.  472,  p.  2.)  The  question  Is  not 
whether  these  disorders  are  to  be  tolerated, 
but  what  can  and  should  be  done  In  dealing 
with  them.  We  fall  to  see  how  H.R.  421  In 
any  way  provides  a  constructive  solution 
to  the  problem,  and  furthermore  we  And  In 
analyzing  It  that  It  Is  so  badly  drr.f ted  that 
It  will  infringe  on  First  Amendment  free- 
doms and  will  also  violate  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment. 

The  bill  provides  that  anyone  who  travels 
in  interstate  or  foreign  conunerce  or  who  uses 
the  malls  with  Intent  to  (a)  "Incite  a  riot 
or  to  organize,  promote,  encourage,  ot  carry 
on  a  riot"  or  to  aid  and  abet  any  person 
m  inciting  a  riot,  and  (b)  who  performs  or 
attempts  to  perform  any  overt  act  specified 
In  (a)  shaU  be  fined  $10,000  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  five  years.  ,  „,„„ 

A  section  on  definitions  Is  Included.  §  2102, 
which  defines  Inciting  a  riot  as  meaning 
-urging  or  Instigating  other  persons  to  riot, 
but  shall  not  mean  the  mere  advocacy  of 
Ideas  or  the  mere  expression  of  beUef. 
Strangely  enough,  however,  there  Is  no  simi- 
lar definition  of  "encouraging"  or  promot- 
ing" a  riot.  TO  ♦ 
1  The  bill  clearly  violates  the  First 
Amendment's  freedom  of  speech  clause. 

a  The  bill  attempts  unsuccessfully  to 
avoid  a  First  Amendment  problem  by  defin- 
ing and  limiting  "Inciting  a  riot"  as  "urging 
or  instlgattng  other  persons  to  riot  but  shall 
not  mean  the  mere  advocacy  of  Ideas  or  the  r 
mere  expression  of  belief."  This  definition  Is 
apparently  based  on  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
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cUton  tn  Yates  v  United  States.  354  U.S.  298 
(1957),  In  which  the  Court  reversed  the 
convictions  of  some  seconcl-struig  Comniu- 
nlst  Party  leaders  because  the  judge  failed 
to  Inatruct  the  Jury  properly  on  the  differ- 
ence between  unprotected  speech  and  .ad- 
vocacy of  abstract  doctrine.  However,  the 
deflnltlon  In  the  bill  ignores  the  additional 
factor  the  Court  said  must  be  present— that 
there  must  be  the  use  of  language  reasonably 
calciilated  to  induce  action  immediately 
Justice  Harlan,  speaking  for  the  Court,  said 
that  even  "urgitifc;"  forcible  overthrow  was 
not  sufflclent  There  mv;st  be  something 
more. 

Where  the  bill  ^^^s  astray  in  its  definition 
la  In  aBSumini?  that  only  the  "mere  advocacy 
of  Ideaa  or  the  mere  expression  of  belief"  is  all 
that  Is  protected  by  the  First  Amendment 
That  la  simply  not  true  - 

In  Termmiello  v  Ch:caj;o.  337  US.  1  ( 1949). 
the  Supreme  C^urt  reversed  a  cor.vlctlon 
for  breach  of  the  peace  of  a  suspended 
Catholic  priest  f ;r  giving;  a  speech  which  the 
Judge  charged  the  jury  "stirs  the  public  to 
anger.  Invites  dispute,  brlnsis  about  a  con- 
dition of  unrest,  or  creates  a  disturbance  " 
Juatlce  Douglas  In  speiking  for  the  major- 
ity said 

"A  function  of  free  speech  under  our  sys- 
tem of  government  is  to  Invite  dispute.  It 
may  Indeed  best  serve  its  high  purpose  when 
It  Induces  a  condition  of  unrest,  creates 
dissatisfaction  with  conditions  as  they  are. 
or  even  stirs  people  to  anger  Speech  is  often 
provocative  and  challenging  That  is  why 
freedom  of  speech,  though  not  absolute  .  .  . 
l8  nevertheless  protected  agaln.st  censorship 
or  punishment,  unless  shown  likely  to  pro- 
duce a  clear  and  prefent  rianger  of  a  serious 
substantive  evil  that  rises  far  above  pubUc 
inconvenience,  annoyance,  or  unrest."  337 
U.S.  at  4-5. 

Contrary  to  the  deflnltlon  m  the  bill,  free 
speech  beyond  "mere  advocacy  of  Ideas  or 
mere  expressions  of  belief"  is  protected  by 
the  First  Amendment. 

b.  As  we  have  noted  before,  only  "Inciting 
to  riot"  is  defined,  with  the  limiting  lan- 
guage. Not  defined  or  limited.  In  any  wav. 
however,  are  other  verbs  in  the  bill  neither 
"organise",  "promote",  "encourage",  or  "carry 
on".  It  Is  clear  that  all  of  these  may  in- 
volve— almost  certainly  do  involve — speech 
Yet,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  there  Is  a 
limiting  deflnltlon  of  "inciting"  (no  matter 
how  defective  I  and  not  of  these  other  verbs. 
the  law  could  penalize  individuals  who  "en- 
courage" or  "promote"  riots  even  by  the 
mere  advocacy  of  Ideas  or  the  mere  expres- 
sions of  belief  As  Mr  Justice  Holmes  said 
In  bis  dissenting  opinion  in  Gitloic  v.  Mew 
York,  268  US.  652  at  673:  "Every  idea  Is  an 
Incitement." 

Unless  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  de- 
llbera^ly  Intended  this  dangerous  result,  we 
can  only  conclude  it  Is  an  example  of  ex- 
tremely poor  draftsmanship 

c.  The  bill  falls  to  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween one  who  urges  his  listeners  to  riot. 
and  one  who  speaks  before  a  hostile  audience 
which  Is  Inclined  to  riot  against  him 

In  Section  2102(ci.  Inciting  a  riot  Is  de- 
fined as  "instigating  other  persons  to  riot". 
"Instigating"  may  mean  "provoking".  Under 
this  bill,  if  Dean  Rusk  crossed  state  lines  in 
order  to  keep  a  speaking  engagement  to  de- 
fend our  policy  in  Viet  Nam.  but  knew  that 
a  group  of  Indlvidu.ils  intended  to  conduct  a 
riotous  dennonstration  if  he  appeared,  he 
would  violate  ita  provisions. 

We  agree  that  it  is  far-fetched  to  believe 
that  Dean  R;isk  would  be  prosecuted  How- 
ever, the  same  blindness  to  this  vital  distinc- 
tion has  been  characteristic  of  those  who 
have  b«Mi  most  outraged  by  the  "outside 
Ngltator".  In  the  vast  majority  of  civil  rights 


demonstrations  in  the  .South,  the  public  dis- 
orders have  been  caused  not  by  the  non- 
violent demon.str.itcrs  but  by  the  antago- 
nistic, hostile  (not-so-nonvlolent)  by- 
standers. It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  this  bill 
is  Intended  only  to  apply  to  those  who  en- 
flame  others  to  riot  with  the  speaker  — and 
not  to  those  who  take  the  law  Into  their  own 
hands  to  suppress  a  speaker  whoae  views 
they  find  abh.jrrent. 

If  the  speaker  incites  others  to  Immediate 
unlawful  action  he  may  be  punished  in  a 
proper  case  stopped  when  disorder  actually 
Impends;  but  this  Is  not  to  be  confused 
with  unlawful  action  from  others  who  seek 
unlawfully  to  suppress  or  punish  the 
speaker"  "iWaffpr  of  Rockwell  v  Mor-is." 
12  AD  2d  272.  281  (1st  Dept.  1961),  affd 
215  N  Y.S  2d  502  (1961),  cert,  denied  368 
US.  913  (1961). 

2.  The  bill  violates  the  due  process  clause 
In  providing  that  intent  and  act  do  not  co- 
incide. 

The  bill  makes  it  a  crime  for  an  Individual 
to  cross  a  state  line  or  to  go  from  a  foreign 
country  to  a  state  or  to  mail  a  letter  with  a 
certain  intent  to  incite  or  encourage  a  riot. 
Afterwards,  even  though  he  no  longer  has 
that  sime  Intent,  if  he  commits  some  overt 
act  that  could  be  construed  as  encouraging 
or  promoting  a  riot  or  other  public  disturb- 
ance, he  will  have  vlJIated  the  law,  although 
his  crossing  of  the  state  line  may  have  oc- 
curred months  or  even  years  before.  This 
violates  a  basic  requirement  of  criminal  law 
that  the  Intent  and  the  criminal  act  must 
be  contemporaneous.  United  States  v  Fux 
95  U.S.  670  (18771 

It  Is  clear  the  bill  does  not  require  any 
speclflc  Intent  at  the  time  of  the  overt  act — 
only  at  the  time  of  the  crossing  of  the  sute 
line.  How  a  Jury  could  possibly  establish  this 
Intent  unrelated  to  a  contemporaneous  act 
Is  Impossible  to  fathom  Congressman  Gon- 
zalez discussed  in  testimony  before  the  House 
Judlcl.iry  Committee  on  H.R.  17642  of  the 
89th  Congress,  a  bill  similar  to  H  R.  421 
as  originally  Introduced  by  Congressman 
Cramer,  this  constitutional  defect.  He  stated 
in  language  still  relevant  to  HJl.  421  as 
amended  that. 

■  In  other  words,  this  bill  would  make  it  a 
criminal  offense  to  think  the  wrong  kind  of 
thoughts  while  cro.ssing  a  state  line  This, 
in  light  of  the  language  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment. Is  such  a  flagrant  and  fantastic  viola- 
tion of  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Con- 
stitution, that  I  am  frankly  surprised  and 
somewhat  disturbed  that  the  bill  has  re- 
ceived the  serious  attention  it  has." 

Reprinted  in  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 112.  part  20.  page  27191 

3,  The  bill  does  not  require  a  violator  to  be 
at  the  scene  of  a  riot. 

This  tying  of  the  Intent  to  the  crossing  of 
state  lines,  rather  than  to  the  time  of  the 
overt  acts,  produces  another  anomalous  re- 
sult. For  example,  if  n  person  flew  from 
California  to  New  York  and  then  publishes 
a  newspaper,  or  makes  a  speech  in  New 
York  urging  or  encouraging  Californians  to 
riot  he  would  be  guilty  of  violating  the  law 
In  other  words,  he  could  violate  the  law  3000 
miles  away  from  the  scene  where  he  en- 
courages a  riot  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
law  does  not  require  that  a  riot  actually 
occur,  only  that  the  Individual  does  some 
overt  act  to  promote  or  encourage  a  riot 
4  The  bill  Is  unnecessary. 
As  the  Committee  Report  acknowledges, 
every  single  state  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  statutes  to  punish  affrays,  dis- 
turbances of  the  peace,  and  riots. 

As  emph.aslzed  in  the  minority  views  of 
Congressmen  Edwards.  Conyers  and  Tenzer 
to  H.  Rept.  472,  encroachment  on  state  and 


local  police  power  Is  presently  unwarranted. 
Despite  great  difficulties,  local  police  gen- 
erally have  been  able  to  handle  the  dis- 
turbances. Assistant  Attorney  General  John 
Doar.  head  of  the  Justice  Department's  ClvU 
Rights  Division,  has  stated  that  what  Is  In- 
volved Is  "essentially  local  functions  which 
should  be  handled  primarily  on  the  local 
level." 

Cities  such  as  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
Cleveland  are  utilizing  specially  trained  riot 
forces  to  cope  with  these  disturbances.  These 
forces  are  trained  to  exercise  sound  Judg- 
ment In  determining  when  to  make  arrests 
so  that  while  enforcing  the  law  they  will 
avoid  the  stirring  up  of  mob  anger.  Ill-pre- 
pared federal  officials  acting  under  this  pro- 
posed law  may,  while  making  arrests,  unin- 
tentionally Inflame  tense  situations.  A  Chi- 
cago handbook  for  the  police  advises:  "Don't 
make  an  arrest  unless  you  can  make  it  stick 
and  unless  you  are  sure  you  won't  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  crowd".  Quoted  in  U.S. 
News  (1-  World  Report,  .August  8.  1966. 

5.  The  bin  is  based  on  the  myth  of  the 
"outside  agitator". 

The  bin,  in  dealing  with  this  extremely 
serious  problem,  rests  on  tl>«  theory  that  the 
urban  riots  since  1964  have  been  caused 
by  "out-of-state"  Inciters  (H.  Rept.  472,  p. 
3 ) .  Not  a  single  fact  is  alleged  to  substanti- 
ate this  simplistic  "scapegoat"  concept.  Ig- 
nored completely  Is  the  recent  massive  study 
by  the  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Justice. 
In  the  flnal  volume  of  Its  report  Just  pub- 
lished a  few  weeks  ^go.  Task  Force  Report: 
"Crime  and  Its  Impact^^an  Assessment",  the 
Commission  failed  to  find  any  evidence  that 
outside  agitators  had  anything  to  do  with 
Watts  or  any  of  the  other  racial  riots  which 
have  occurred  (see  Chapter  9).  The  vast 
majority  of  riots  were  triggered  by  police 
arrest  Incidents,  even  though  the  police  were 
not  acting  improperly  at  the  time.  The  Task 
Force  concluded  that  the  riots  were  "social 
protest  of  a  sort — a  criminal  sort";  that  they 
were  "unplanned,  undisciplined,  unled,  and 
incoherent";  that  they  expressed  "hostility, 
resentment,  revenge"  and  the  "increasing 
conviction  of  Negroes  that  legal  methods  of 
protest"  are  ineffectual;  in  other  words,  the 
riots  are  "not  only  an  expression  of  hostility, 
but  a  cry  for  help." 

The  real  solution  to  riots  is  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  ghetto  Itself,  with  all  the  shame- 
ful economic,  social,  political,  and  psycho- 
logical deprivations  It  causes. 

The  tragic  irony  of  H.R.  421  Is  not  only 
that  the  House  once  again  leads  itself  astray 
in  setting  up  the  strawman  of  the  "outside 
agitator"  and  In  proposing  a  bill  with  heavy 
criminal  penalties  aimed  at  him,  but,  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  cutting  back  on  the 
Anti-Poverty  Program,  which  In  a  very  small 
and  Insufficient  way.  at  least  Is  attempting 
to  alleviate  the  misery  of  the  ghettoes  which 
Is  the  real  cause  of  the  riots.  Consequently 
we  urge  you  to  vote  against  H  R.  421  when 
It  Is  scheduled  for  floor  action  on  July  13th. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lawrence  Speiser, 
Director,  Washington  Office. 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  20,  1967| 
Fever  Pitch 
The  outbreaks  of  violence  In  Newark  and 
Plainfield.  New  Jersey,  during  the  past  week 
doubtless  fired  the  fever  which  brought  the 
60-called  antlrlot  bill  to  passage  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  bill  Is  about 
as  sen.slble  as  an  Injunction  against  a  hurri- 
cane. But  In  the  prevailing  overheated  at- 
mosphere, reason  was  perhaps  powerless  to 
combat  It. 


We  adjure  the  members  of  the  Senate  to 
reflect  on  this  measure  when  It  comes  before 
that  more  deliberative  chamber.  It  would 
flne  or  imprison  anyone  who  travels  in  Inter- 
sute  commerce  or  who  uses  the  malls  with 
Intent  to  "Incite  a  riot  or  to  organize,  pro- 
mote, enco-arage.  or  carry  on  a  riot"  or  to 
aid  and  abet  any  person  In  inciting  a  riot. 
A  group  of  thoughtful  Congressmen,  In  a 
letter  to  their  colleagues,  summed  up  the  ob- 
jections to  this  bill.  "The  bill,"  they  assert, 
■IS  wrong  m  conception,  has  received  Inade- 
quate consideration,  has  grave  legal  defects 
and  raises  serious  possibilities  of  Interference 
with  the  legitimate  activities  of  civil  rights 
groups  and  labor  organizations." 

The  terms  of  the  bill  are  dangerously 
vague.  What  Is  meant  by  "encouraging"  a 
riot,  or  "carrying  on"  a  riot?  No  definition  of 
these  terms  is  provided.  They  may  embrace 
exhortation  meant  to  produce  no  more  than 
peaceful  protest.  As  the  Supreme  Court  has 
observed.  "A  function  of  free  speech  under 
our  svstem  of  covernment  Is  to  invite  dis- 
pute. It  may  indeed  best  serve  Its  high  pur- 
pose when  It  induces  a  condition  of  unrest, 
cre.-.tes  dissatisfaction  with  conditions  as 
they  are.  or  even  stirs  people  to  anger.  Speech 
is  often  provocative  and  challenging." 

There  are  ample  laws  In  all  the  states  of 
this  Union  to  deal  with  rioting,  looting,  van- 
dalism, arson,  sniping  and  other  forms  of 
violence.  These,  quite  properly.  In  the  Amer- 
ican governmental  structure,  are  local 
crimes.  No  local  or  state  law  enforcement  au- 
thority has  requested  Congress  to  supple- 
ment state  powers  by  Federal  Intervention  In 
this  area. 

Most  serious  of  all.  however,  in  our  Judg- 
ment is  the  bill's  flagrant  misapprehension 
of  the  causes  of  rioting.  Riots  are  born,  not 
made.  They  are  born  of  alienation,  despair 
and  a  sense  of  injustice  in  urban  slums  and 
they  are  sired  by  community  Indifference  and 
obtuseness.  The  proposed  antlrlot  bill  merely 
fosters  these  conditions.  Riots  cannot  effec- 
Uvely  be  forbidden.  They  can  be  prevented 
by  rational  prophylactic  measures — educa- 
tion, slum  clearance,  the  opening  up  of  Job 
opportunities.  But  to  suppose  that  they  are 
simply  the  consequence  of  Incitement  and 
agitation  Is  to  aggravate  the  sense  of  help- 
lessness and  hopelessness  In  which  they  are 
conceived. 


IProm  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  July  18, 
1967] 
The  Rush  for  an  Antiriot  Law 

With  the  deplorable  fury  of  Newark  fur- 
nishing a  pretext.  Congressmen  appear  fairly 
certain  tomorrow  to  pass  the  Cramer  bill 
punishing  anyone  who  moves  across  State 
lines,  or  uses  telephones  or  other  Interstate 
facilities,  "with  the  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot." 

The  need  for  a  law  like  this  is  denied  by 
Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark,  who  sensi- 
bly said  It  would  have  little  effect  In  prevent- 
ing riots.  He  said  there  was  no  evidence  of 
interstate  conspiracy  to  activate  the  Newark 
rioting,  and  for  that  matter,  he  said,  riots 
are  for  the  most  part  home  grown.  Common 
sense  should  teach  anybody  that. 

The  Justice  Department  has  been  consist- 
ent on  the  Cramer  bill.  Last  year  Assistant 
Attorney  General  John  Doar  testlfled  It  was 
of  doubtful  constitutionality  and  would  be 
of  little  use.  Riot  control,  he  noted,  has  his- 
torically been  a  state  and  local  police  matter. 
"Support  your  local  police"  might  for  once 
be  good  advice  to  those  Congressmen  who 
are  in  full,  emotional  cry  to  do  something,  not 
Just  stand  there. 

I 

INTRODUCTION  OF  CAB  LEGIS- 
LATION 

Mr.  PRYOR,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tm&nlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  California  [Mr.  Moss]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  20, 
1967,  beginning  on  page  7336  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  I  outlined  and 
detailed  the  exchange  of  correspondence 
which  has  occurred  between  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  and  me  between 
March  19,  1965,  and  March  20,  1967.  At 
the  time  of  my  remarks,  I  stated  that — 

The  documents  Indicate  a  very  serious  de- 
ficiency In  the  regulation  of  rates  find  fares 
by  that  Independent  regulatory  agency 
which  Is,  and  I  believe  that  all  Members  of 
Congress  would  agree  on  this,  nothing,  more 
or  less,  than  an  agent  of  Congress, 

I  am  submitting,  today  additional  cor- 
respondence which  only  serves  to  rein- 
force the  statement  I  made  March  20. 
That  correspondence  follows: 

April  27,  1967. 
Charles  S.  Murphy, 
Chairman, 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Since  the  experience 
which  International  carriers  have  had  In  as- 
sessing a  $2.50  charge  on  movies  In  flight 
would  be  relevant  to  your  current  considera- 
tion of  the  Imposition  of  a|  $2.00  charge  on 
domestic  flights,  I  would  appreciate  receiv- 
ing from  you  an  analysis  of  what  the  experi- 
ence with  the  $2.50  charge  has  shown. 

Your  timely  response  to  this  request  will 
be  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

John  E.  Moss, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Civil  Aeronatitics  Board, 
Washington,  D.C.  May  3. 1967. 
Hon.  John  E.  Moss, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Moss:  The  Chairman 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  April 
27,  1967,  requesting  an  analysis  of  what  the 
experience  of  International  cjurlers  with  a 
$2.50  charge  for  in-fllght  movies  has  shown. 

The  Board  does  not  presently  have  usage 
data  upon  which  the  requested  analysis  can 
be  made.  However,  there  Is  presently  pend- 
ing before  the  Board  a  petition  of  Inflight 
Motion  Pictures,  Inc.  for  reconsideration  of 
Order  E-24823,  March  6,  1967,  in  which  the 
Board  approved  the  LATA  agreement  specify- 
ing the  $2.50  charge.  In  Its  petition.  Inflight 
has  requested  the  Board  to  require  each  air 
carrier  proponent  of  the  agreement  to  file 
with  the  Board  for  its  Information  and  the 
Information  of  Interested  parties:  (a)  data 
showing,  by  classes,  the  number  of  users  of 
headsets  and  the  number  of  passengers 
carried,  on  a  monthly  basis  on  each  Interna- 
tional route  on  which  It  provided  In-fllght 
entertaliunent  during  the  period  In  which 
the  $2.50  charge  has  been  In  effect,  and  dur- 
ing the  12-month  period  preceding,  and  (b) 
such  other  data  pertinent  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  public  acceptance  of  the  $2.50 
charge,  as  each  such  carrier  may  have.  In 
addition,  in  Its  comments  on  the  Board's 
proposal  that  a  minimum  charge  of  82.00  be 
required  for  visual  in-fllght  entertainment 
In  Interstate  and  overseas  air  transporta- 
tion. Inflight  has  requested  that  no  action 
be  taken  by  the  Board  on  the  proposal  until 
such  data  have  been  filed  with  the  Board  and 


Interested  parties  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  file  comments  in  the  light  of  such  data. 

Since  these  matters  are  presently  pending 
before  the  Board,  I  am  certain  that  you  will 
understand  that  I  cannot  comment  on  their 
merits.  I  shall,  however,  keep  you  advised 
of  any  further  developments  In  this  regard. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Dregge, 
Director,    Community    and    Congres- 
sional Relations. 


Civil  AERONAtmcs  Board, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  26, 1967. 
Hon.  John  E.  Moss, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Moss:  In  our  letter  to 
you  of  May  16,  1967  we  adfelsed  you  that  the 
Board  had  directed  the  ali^carrlers  to  supply 
information  as  to  the  utilization  of  head  seta 
foi  inflight  entertainment  at  the  charge  of 
$2.50  in  International  transportation. 

We  have  obtained  this  information  show- 
ing users  before  and  after  institution  of  the 
$2.50  charge  from  Pan  American  and  TWA. 
Copiies  of  their  summaries  are  In  somewhat 
different  format  but  we  believe  they  will  give 
you  the  information  you  desire. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Dregge, 
Dtrecfor,  Comm«7itft/  and  Congressional 
Relations. 

Trans-World  Airlines,  Inc.,  In-Flight 

Entertainment 

Percent    of    transatlantic    passengers    using 

earsets   and   number   of  flights,   1966 

1966 


No  surcharge, 
hi  class 

$1  sur- 
charge, 
coach 

Number  of 
flights  offer- 
ing in-flight 

entertain- 
ment 

January 

91.9     • 
96.9 
97.5 
96.3 

50.3 
53.9 
48.5 
50.3 

418 

405 

March.. - 

April -     

489 
526 

1967 


|$2,50  surcharge,  effective  May  24.  19661 

Janu3ry 

47.1 

49.6 

37.0" 

357 

February 

35.6 
33.6 
33.1 

341 

49.2 
50.5 

376 

April 

460 

Note— Winter  configuration:  24  1st  class,  114  coach.  Summe' 
configuration:  16  1st  class,  126  coach  (lully  implemented  by 
Apr  28)  Movies  were  deleted  on  late  departures  because  of 
the  airline  strike  on  Sept  1,  1966,  and  were  reinstated  on 
Apr,  18,  1967,  hence  an  interim  reduction  in  the  number  of 
flights  with  In-flight  entertainment  (movies). 

Number  of  transatlantic  passengers  and 
earset  usage  on  flights  offering  in-flight 
entertainment 


Month 

Number  of  passengers 

Earset  usage ' 

1st  class 

Economy 

1st  class 

Economy 

1966 

January 

February 

March 

April 

1967 

January- 

February 

Marcii 

April 

3.050 
2.792 
3,843 
4,495 

2.711 
2.278 
2.856 
3.789 

24.  772 
18.916 
30.115 
39, 834 

19,678 

15,170 
20.  503 
30.733 

2,804 
2,705 
3.746 
4,329 

1,277 
1,131 
1,405 
1,915 

12,461 
10,188 
14.598 
20.039 

7.280 

5.407 

6,898 

10, 187 

1  This  data  was  obtained  from  Inflight  Motion  Pictures,  Inc 
June  14  ,1967 
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Schedule  .\. —  Monthly  summary  of  itumher  of  flights,  seats,  ami  pa-^.^' ni]"'-<  for  schcJuled  services  hating  in-flight  entertainment  sinct 

introduction  of  the  SJ.'>0  charge 


1st  class 


Economy  class 


Total  all  classe'. 


Number  o( 
fli(<lls 


SMb 


PasMfl(«rt 


SMtS 


Passengers 


Seats 


Passengers 


Total 


Ustrs 


Totol 


Users 


Total 


Users 


1966 


1967 


May 
June 
J«ly 
August 

September 
October 
November 
December 


10,23^ 

57,845 

61,525 

62.445 

56.  430 

42.665 

41,285 

40,250 


7,553 
46,912 
57,341 
e6,  138 
43.956 
27,348 
19.363 
25,273 


I 


1.443 
9.429 
12.214 
11,621 
8,923 
5.688 
3,853 
5,323 


12,015 
67,905 
72.225 

73. 305 

65.070 
50, 085 
48.465 
47.250 


8.  5C9 
52. '.15 


l.« 

10,  !U 


April 

Year  ended  Apr  30. 1967 

Paictnt  total  passengers  ol  seats 
Percent  total  users  ot  -.eats  . . . 
Percent  total  users  ot  wssengers 


64, 093 

14,  lis 

62.459 

13,1'S 

49.  518 

10.265 

32,067 

6.77! 

23.219 

»,7« 

:8.  288 

i.W 

31,444 

i.tit 

28,194 

6. 1(4 

35,811 

8,02: 

37.731 

8,Qt: 

>  {2.50  charge  effective  May  24.  1966. 

SCBEDTTLE  B. — Monthly  summary  of  number 
Of  flights,  seats,  and  passengers  for  sched- 
uled services  having  in-flight  entertain- 
ment at  a  charge  of  tl  per  passenger  ' 


Number 

of 
flilkts 

Economy  class 

Seats 

Passengers 

Total 

Users 

1965: 

Oct  16-311 

November 

180 
360 
323 

296 
336 
418 
389 
294 

20.700 
41,400 
37. 145 

30.040 
38.640 
48. 070 
44.735 
33.810 

7,810 
9,937 
11.509 

21.847 
13,925 
13,153 
17.322 
15.428 

3,268 
4.589 

December 

4,647 

1966 

January 

9.960 

February  

5.883 

March  

AJWU... 

lllayl-23> 

5.739 
7.169 
5.831 

Total 

2.586 

298.540    110.931 

47.086 

Percent  loal  passengers 

-■•----" 

37.2 

15.8 

Percent  total  users  of 
saats ... 

Percent  total  users  of 
passengers            ... 

42.4 



>  Data  for  economy  class  only;  )I  charge  not  applicable  to 
1st  class. 

>)1  charge  effective  Oct.  16 

•  Jl  charge  discontinued  May  23  ($2  50  c''arg"  'or  all  inter- 
Mlional  passengers  became  effective  May  24,  1966) 

The  following  letter  Is  a  reply  by  the 
CAB  to  a  letter  received  from  an  indi- 
vidual who  wrote  concerning  inflight 
entertainment: 

CTvn.  AniONAuncs  Board. 
Washington,  DC,  May  12.  1967. 

This  will  reply  to  your  letter  of  April  30, 
1967,  requesting  additional  information  on 
the  proposed  charge  for  in- flight  entertain- 
ment. 

Initially.  In  the  absence  of  a  separate 
charge  for  In-fllght  movies,  the  costs  of  this 
service  are  paid  from  the  over-all  revenues 
of  the  carriers.  Since  the  fares  paid  by  pas- 
sengers provide  a  major  portion  of  the  rev- 
enues of  most  air  carriers,  there  is  little 
question  that  the  funds  paid  by  the  carriers 
for  In-fllght  movies  can  be  traced  back  to 
this  source.  However,  from  a  rale  making 
standpoint  the  Board  has  not  heretofore  In- 
cluded the  carriers  cost  for  in-fllght  enter- 
tainment as  one  of  the  expenses  to  be  con- 
sidered In  determining  the  lawful  level  of 
fares  to  be  charged  for  air  transportation. 
Thus,  even  though  these  costs  are  being  ab- 


sorbed by  the  carriers,  the  present  level  of 
f.ires  hjis  not  been  established  to  reflect  this 
expense  The  Boards  propos.il  wuuld  con- 
tinue to  exclude  the  costs  of  In-fllght  enter- 
tainment from  those  carrier  expenses  which 
have  been  accepted  for  rate  making  purposes 
and  not  permit  these  costs  to  become  Im- 
bedded In  the  fare  level. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  service  of  meals  at 
normal  dining  hours  has  long  been  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  total  transportation 
services  provided  by  air  carriers.  In  those 
markets,  where  meals  are  served  the  levels  of 
flrst-class  and  cn.ich  fares  reflect  the  average 
costs  of  this  service  per  passenger  and  do  not 
depend  upon  whether  a  meal  Is  accepted  or 
not. 

I  hope  this  Information  will  be  helpful. 
Sincerely  yours, 

THriMAS  p.  Sheehan, 

Chief  Counsel.  Rates  Division,  Bureau  of 
ffronomirf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  CAB  not  only  clearly 
and  succinctly  admits  decisions  were 
being  reached  without  detailed  evidence 
of  in-fllght  motion  picture  use.  but.  In  a 
new  proposed  rule,  the  CAB  will  require 
each  airline  to  file  provisions  for  the  t>T3€ 
and  amount  of  charges  for  in-flight 
liquor  service  in  the  same  manner  that 
they  file  passenger  fares  and  cargo  rates. 

Does  Mr.  Murphy  seriously  feel  the 
duty,  of  the  Board  Is  to  remove  all  ves- 
tiges of  competition?  Hriw  far  will  the 
Chairman  eventually  proceed  down  the 
road  to  complete  disregard  of  the  public 
interest? 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  my 
colleagues  and  I  can  afford  to  sit  idly 
by  while  this  constant  ero.sion  of  the 
competitive  nature  of  transportation 
continues.  The  time  to  act  on  behalf  of 
our  citizenry  and  in  support  of  free  en- 
terprise is  now.  I  am.  therefore.  Intro- 
ducing the  following  legislation  to  pro- 
hibit further  irresponsible  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  Board  in  the  area  of  in- 
flight cabin  services. 

HR    11620 
A    bin    to    prohibit    the    Civil    Aeronautics 

Board  from   regulating  the  charges   made 

by  air  CHrrlers  for  certain  In-ttlght  services 

made  available  to  pas.sengers 

Be  it  cna'ted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 


America  in  Congre.fs  assembled.  That  lai 
section  404  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  o( 
1958.  which  relates  to  rates  for  carriage  of 
persons  and  property,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"CHAKGES     FOR    rN-lXICHT     SERVICES 

"(c)  The  Board  shall  not  regulate  the 
charges  made  by  an  air  carrier  for  any  In- 
flight service,  not  essential  to  the  perforia- 
ance  of  the  transportation  function  of  the 
air  carrier  (Including  but  not  limited  to  in- 
flight food  and  beverage  service  and  in- 
flight entertainment),  provided  for  the 
benefit  of  only  those  passengers  who  desire 
to  avail  themselves  of  such  service.  Nothing 
in  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to 
supersede  any  authority  contained  in  this 
.\ct  to  regulate  any  such  In-fllght  service  In 
the  Interest  of  safety  In  air  transportation." 

(b)  That  portion  of  the  table  of  contents 
contained  In  the  first  section  of  the  Federa: 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  which  appears  under 
the  heading  "Sec.  404.  Rates  for  carriage  of 
persons  and  property."  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end'  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 

"(C)    Charges  for  In-fllght  services." 


SUMMER  ARTS  FESTIVAL 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  with  8 
great  deal  of  pride  and  pleasure  that  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  the  Summer  Arts  Fes- 
tival which  is  currently  In  full  opera- 
tion in  my  city  of  Cleveland. 

The  Summer  Arts  Festival  was  con- 
ceived In  the  minds  of  public  spirited 
Clevelanders  as  a  means  to  bring  live 
theater,  music,  and  arts  programs  to  10 
different  neighborhoods  throughout  the 
city  during  the  summer  of  1967.  Mr. 
Howard  Whlttaker  of  the  Music  School 
Settlement  of  Cleveland  has  acted  ad- 
mirably as  executive  director  of  this  Im- 
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nortant  group.  Dr.  Lester  Gllck.  one  of 
Sie  Cleveland  Summer  Arts  Festival 
[ounders.  was  elected  as  the  festival's 
first  president.  Free  performances  have 
been  scheduled  of  the  Cleveland  Play 
House,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  Lake 
Erie  Opera  Theatre,  as  well  as  features  of 
local  and  national  jazz,  rock  and  roll,  and 
other  musical  talent.  The  effort  of  the 
Cleveland  Arts  Festival  is  Indeed  unique 
in  bringing  entertainment  right  down  to 
Uie  neighborhood  level  throughout  the 
city.  The  hard-working  committee  has 
included,  as  well,  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  young  people  from  the  neighbor- 
lioods  in  which  performances  will  occur 
through  grants  from  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

We  have,  since  the  first  performance  on 
June  25.  seen  the  enthusiastic  response 
from  neighborhood  people  who  have 
come  by  the  thousands  to  attend  the  per- 
formances which  have  been  offered.  As  is 
indicated  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
editorial  of  July  20,  1967.  entitled  "Good 
Happenings  in  the  Parks."  6.000  people 
came  to  hear  a  rock  and  roll  folk  music 
concert  in  one  neighborhood,  and  the  av- 
erage attendance  throughout  has  been 
over  1,400  for  the  38  outdoor  perform- 
ances of  all  sorts  of  programs  which  have 
occurred  to  date.  I  make  special  note  of 
the  important  roles  played  by  the  Cleve- 
land Welfare  Association,  the  Music 
School  Settlement,  the  Cleveland  local  of 
the  Musicians  Union,  the  energetic  young 
group  known  as  Group  66,  the  city  of 
Cleveland's  Recreation  and  Safety  Di- 
rector staff,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the 
Cleveland  Play  House,  the  Lake  Erie  Op- 
era Theatre,  the  Karamu  House,  as  well 
as  each  of  the  board  members  of  the 
Cleveland  Arts  Festival  who  have  worked 
so  hard  Individually  to  assure  the  suc- 
cess of  this  vital  effort. 

In  addition,  I  wish  to  make  special  note 
of  the  workshops  In  creative  arts  which 
have  been  made  available  through  the 
facilities  of  the  Karamu  House  in  Cleve- 
land. These  workshops  have  provided  op- 
portunities for  thousands  of  neighbor- 
hood youngsters  to  participate  in  daytime 
creative  activity  which  would  not  have 
otherwise  been  possible. 

It  is  indeed  my  hope  that  what  are  now 
known  as  the  Summer  Arts  Festival  and 
the  Summer  Arts  Festival  Karamu  Work- 
shop, can  be  made  a  permanent  and 
Integral  part  of  neighborhood  program- 
ing on  a  year-round  basis. 

It  is  my  hope  and  intention  to  deter- 
mine ways  in  which  this  vital  program 
can  obtain  the  necessary  level  of  Federal 
and  local  com-mitment  required  to  as- 
sure its  continuation  on  a  yearly  basis. 
This  program  has  thus  far  amply  demon- 
strated its  worth  through  its  high  level 
of  success  which  can  only  be  shown  by 
the  high  level  of  support  given  each  per- 
formance by  the  local  people  in  each  of 
the  neighborhoods. 

I  wish  to  include  at  this  point  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Cleveland  Press  of  June 
19.  1967.  entitled  "A  Summer  To  Be 
Richer  With  Arts  Festival;"  an  edito- 
rial from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of 
July  20  entitled  "Good  Happenings  in 
the  Parks;"  a  comprehensive  listing  of 
the  events  of  the  Cleveland  Arts  Festival 
from  June  19  through  August  25  which 


appeared  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
of  June  7,  1967;  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared recently  In  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  entitled  "Summer  Jobs  for 
Hough  Youth;"  an  article  from  the 
Cleveland  Call  and  Post  entitled  "Sum- 
mer Arts  Festival  SpotUghts  'The  Duke' ;  " 
and  finally  an  article  concerning  the 
election  of  officers  of  the  Cleveland  Arts 
Festival. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  all  of  those  hard-working 
people  associated  with  this  fine  program. 
It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  see  more  such 
positive  activities  throughout  the  com- 
ing year  and  the  summer  to  follow. 

The  editorials,  follow: 


Ing  m  Cleveland.  Hats  off  to  all— the  Welfare 
Federation.  Music  School  Settlement,  Mu- 
sicians Union,  Group  6b,  Mayor  Ralph  S. 
Locher,  the  city's  recreation  and  parks  de- 
partments and  others — who  are  helping  make 
a  dream  come  true. 


SrMMER  To  Be  Richer  With  Abts  Festival 
*  When  you  can  see  Shakespeare  on  a  base- 
ball diamond  and  hear  opera  at  a  skating 
rink,  you  can  be  sure  culture  has  come  to 
town. 

It  has  come  to  town  in  a  most  entertain- 
ing way.  The  Summer  Arts  Festival  opens 
tonight  with  a  Play  House  production  of 
Shakespeare's  fantasy  "The  Tempest"  at  the 
Falrview  Park  baseball  field  and  Puccini's 
delightful  one-act  "Gianni  Schlcchl."  with 
the  Lake  Erie  Opera  Theater  and  the  Cleve- 
land Orchestra  at  the  Woodland  Hills  Park 
skating  rink. 

And  this  Is  just  the  beginning.  In  addition 
to  20  free  performances  of  "The  Tempest" 
and  10  of  "Gianni  Schlcchl."  the  days  ahead 
will  also  sparkle  with  dance  programs, 
neighborhood  drama  workshops,  puppet 
shows,  and  big  name  band  concerts. 

The  Summer  Arts  Festival  Is  a  Cleveland 
first.  ,  ^, 

Clevelanders  can  show  their  appreciation 
to  the  sponsoring  groups  simply  by  enjoying 
the  many  attractions  of  the  tuneful,  colorful 
summer  ahead. 


Good  Happenings  in  the  Parks 
The  Sxmimer  Arts  Festival,  born  of  desper- 
ation to  get  something  concrete  going  for 
the  hemmed-ln  dwellers  of  the  Inner  city.  Is 
turning  out  to  be  one  of  the  best  things  ever 
done  in  Cleveland. 

When  6.000  come  to  a  park  concert  blend- 
ing rock-'n'-roU  and  folk  music,  when  4,000 
come  in  the  rain  to  hear  Duke  Ellington, 
when  opera  and  Shakespeare  play  in  the  Ne- 
gro areas  and  are  well  received,  when  Negro 
performers  appear  on  the  West  Side  and  are 
well  received  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  re- 
sponse. 

When  older  youths  and  young  teen-agers 
dog  the  performers,  asking  how  It  Is  done, 
how  does  one  break  Into  this  game— then  one 
realizes  how  meaningful  this  program  really 

Is. 

"Get  your  education"  Is  the  unrehearsed 
standard  answer.  If  the  boys  and  girls  won't 
believe  it  from  their  parents,  teachers  or 
preachers,  perhaps  they  wUl  from  those  with 
a  detached  viewpoint. 

The  summer  Arts  Festival  goes  beyond 
mere  entertainment.  It  is  opening  up  views 
to  people  who  hardly  knew  a  different  kind 
of  life  or  recreation  existed. 

Through  yesterday,  53.500  attended  the  38 
outdoor  performances  since  June  19.  Average 
attendance  Is  1.408.  The  Lake  Erie  Opera 
Theatre  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  put  on 
"Gianni  Schlcchl"  eight  times,  drawing  10.- 
700.  The  Cleveland  Play  House  put  on  Shake- 
speare's "The  Tempest"  19  times,  drawing 
15,400.  and  11  popular  entertainment  shows 
drew  27.400.  .     ^^ 

Not  only  Is  this  the  first  time  many  in  the 
free  audiences  saw  live  entertaliunent.  not 
only  has  It  Introduced  the  people  to  Shake- 
speare, but  It  also  has  done  much  to  Intro- 
duce the  world-famous  Cleveland  Orchestra 
to  Inner-clty  Clevelanders. 

Music  indeed  Is  the  International  language. 
It  is  good  to  know  that  Its  charms  are  show- 


EvENTS  Listed  for  Cleveland's  First  Sttmmer 
Arts  Festival 
The  full  schedule  of  outdoor  events  for 
Cleveland's  first  Summer  Arts  Festival   was 
announced  today. 

The  festival,  which  opens  June  19,  will 
bring  performances  ranging  from  Shake- 
speare and  comic  opera  through  dance 
groups  and  rock  bands  Into  parks  In  10 
Cleveland  neighborhoods. 

Participating  agencies  Include  the  Cleve- 
land Play  House,  Lake  Erie  Opera  Theater. 
Cleveland  Orchestra,  Karamu  House,  the 
Cleveland  Music  School  Settlement,  and  two 
local  ballet  groups. 

There  wUl  be  local  appearances  by  Jazz 
great  Cannonball  Adderly.  singer  Carmen 
McRae,  folk  singer  Tedd  Browne  and  other 
pop  music  favorites. 

The  10  neighborhood  areas  where  major 
events  are  scheduled  are:  Lincoln  Park  (W. 
14th  Street  and  Starkweather  Avenue  S.W.) , 
Woodland  Hills  Park  skating  rink  (East  . 
Boulevard  near  Kinsman  Road  S.E.).  Fair- 
view  Park  ball  diamond  (1687  W.  38th  Street 
across  from  Kentucky  School) .  J.  Glen  Smith 
Health  Center  (E.  111th  Street  and  St.  Clair 
Avenue  N.E.),  Garden  Valley  Park  (7131  Port 
Avenue  S.E.).  Klrtland  Park  amphltheatei 
(E.  49th  Street  and  Memorial  Shoreway  N.E.) , 
League  Park  (6601  Lexington  N.E.).  Central 
Play  field  Shov^place  (Hough  Avenue  and 
Crawford  N.E.).  Alexander  Hamilton  Rec- 
reation Center  parking  lot  (13200  Klnsmatt 
Road  S.E.),  and  Kerrulsh  Park  (Lee  Road 
and  Tarklngton  Avenue  S.E.). 

The    festival    will    run    through    Aug.    25 
at  these  and  other  locations. 

Here  Is  the  schedule  of  events  as  It  now 
stands.  Clip  and  save  It  as  your  day-by-day 
reference  on  what's  going  on  In  the  Summer 
Festival.  All  performances  will  start  at  8  p.m. 
June  19 — Falrview  Parte  ball  diamond. 
Cleveland  Play  House,  "The  Tempest";  Wood- 
land Hills  Park  Skating  Rink,  Lake  Erie 
Opera  Theater  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra. 
"Gianni  Schlcchl." 

June  20— Falrview  Park  ball  diamond. 
"The  Tempest";  Garden  Valley  Park,  "Gianni 
Schlcchl." 

June  21— Lincoln  Park.  "The  Tempest"; 
Klrtland  Park  Amphitheater,  "Gianni  Schlc- 
chl." 

June  22 — Lincoln  Park.  "The  Tempest. 
June  23— Kerrulsh  Park.  "The  Tempest"; 
J.  Glen  Smith  Health  Center,  "Gianni  Schlc- 
chl." 

June  24 — Falrview  Park  ball  diamond. 
"Gianni  Schlcchl";  Klrtland  Park  Amphi- 
theater, James  Brown  Show. 

June  25— Lincoln  Park.  "Gianni  Schlcchl"; 
Kerrulsh  Park.  Tedd  Browne  Show. 

June  26— Kerrulsh  Park.  "The  Tempest"; 
Alexander  Hamilton  Recreation  Center  park- 
ing lot.  "Gianni  Schlcchl." 

June  27 — J.  Glen  Smith  Health  Center. 
"Gianni  Schlcchl." 

June  28 — J.  Glen  Smith  Health  Center, 
"The  Tempest." 

June  29— Woodland  Hills  Park  skating  rln);, 
"The  Tempest." 

June  30— Woodland  HlUs  Park  skating  rink. 
"The  Tempest";  League  Park,  "Gianni 
Schlcchl." 

July  1— Kerrulsh  Park.  "Gianni  Schlcchl"; 
Lincoln  Park.  Laura  Greene  with  the  Lou 
SavlUa  Orchestra. 

July  2—^.  Glen  Smith  Health  Center,  Laura 
Greene,  the  Lou  Savilla  Orchestra,  and  Eleo 
Pomare  Dance  Group. 

July  3 — Klrtland  Park  Amphitheater.  "The 
Tempest." 

Juiy  4 — Klrtland  Park  Amphitheater.  "The 
Temt)est." 
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Schedule  A. — Monthly  SMmmary  of  number  of  flights,  seats,  and  pas.^- nr;,  rss  f„r  schdliiled  services  hniin'i  in-Hlght  enlerlainment  sintt 

introduction  of  the  S.^  '}')  rhiirijr 


1  St  Class 


Economy  class 


Total  all  classe: 


Number  of 
flights 


1966: 


May>. 


1967: 


Arty 

toiHst 

September 
October 
November.. 
December  . 


January. . 
February . 
March.... 
April 


Year  ended  Apr  30.  1967. 


89 
503 
535 
543 

4S2 

371 
359 
350 

437 
454 

521 
452 


5.096 


Seats 


Passengers 


Scats 


Passengers 


Seats 


Passengers 


Total 


Users 


ToUl 


Users 


Total 


Users 


1,780 

10.060 

10,700 

10. 860 

9.640 

7.420 

7.180 

7.000 

8,740 

9,080 

10,420 

9.040 


956 

503 
752 
321 
562 
719 
856 


3.015 

3.854 
<,177 
5.075 
5.451 


250 
1,387 
1,945 
1,555 
1,346 
1,090 
941 
846 

948 
1,028 
1.259 
I.?68 


101,920 


55,241 


13,963 


10,235 
57, 845 
61,525 
62, 445 
55, 4.30 
42,665 
41,285 
40,250 

its.  255 
52.210 
59.915 
51.980 


5e6.040 


7,553 
46.912 
57,  341 
56,  138 
43.956 
27. 348 
19.363 
25,273 

27,  590 
24,017 
30,736 
32,280 


1,443 
9.429 

i:,2u 

11,621 
8,923 
5,688 
3.853 
5.323 

5.546 
5,116 
5.762 
6.714 


12.015 

67, 905 
72,225 
73.  3C5 
65.070 
50, 085 
48,465 
47,250 

58.995 
61.290 
70,  335 
61,020 


398. 507 


82,632 


687.960 


8.5C9 

l.M; 

b2.'!15 

10,  SU 

64,093 

14.  IB 

62,459 

n.i't 

49,518 

10.2tS 

32.067 

i.rn 

23.219 

t.m 

28,  238 

6.169 

31,444 

6, 194 

28,194 

i.'M 

35.811 

8.02; 

37.731 

8.(« 

Percent  total  passengers  ol  seats. 
Percent  total  users  ot  >eats  . 
Percent  total  users  ot  oa^sengers 


54.2 
13.7 
25.2 


>  S2.50  charge  edectlve  May  24,  1966. 

SCHKDXTLK  B. — Monthly  summary  of  number 
of  flights,  seats,  and  passengers  for  sched- 
uled services  having  in-flight  entertain- 
ment at  a  charge  of  $1  per  passenger  > 


Number 

o( 
flights 

Economy  class 

Seats 

Passengers 

Total 

Users 

1965: 

Oct  16-31  1 

November 

180 
360 
323 

296 
336 
4!8 
389 
294 

20.700 
41  400 

7,810 
9  937 

3.268 
4  5X9 

December 

1966 

January --.,,, 

37.145  1    11.509 

30,040      21,847 
33,640  1   13,925 
48.070      13.153 
44.  735  ;   17. 322 
33.810      15.428 

4,647 
9  960 

Ftbruarv 

5  883 

AprtI 

May  1  23' 

5.739 
7.169 
5,831 

Total   .     

2.596 

298.540   110.931 

47,086 

Percent  toal  passengers 
0'  seats 

37.2 
15.  S 
42.4 

Percent  total  users  ot 
seats ...              ... 

Percent  total  users  of 
passengers    

■Data  tor  economy  class  only;  )1  charge  not  applicable  to 
1st  class. 

>  tl  charge  effective  Oct  16 

•il  charge  discontinued  Majr  23  (J2  50  charge  tor  all  inter- 
national passengers  became  effective  May  24.  1%6) 

The  following  letter  is  a  reply  by  the 
CAB  to  a  letter  received  from  an  indi- 
vidual who  wrote  concerning  inflight 
entertainment: 

Crvn.  .Aekonatjtics  Bo.ard, 
Washington,  DC.  May  12.  1967. 

Tills  will  reply  to  your  letter  of  April  30, 
19«7.  requesting  additional  information  on 
the  proposed  charge  for  In-fllght  entertain- 
ment. 

Initially,  in  the  absence  of  a  separate 
charge  for  in-fllght  movies,  the  costs  of  this 
service  are  paid  from  the  over-all  revenues 
of  the  carriers.  Since  the  fares  paid  by  pas- 
sengers provide  a  major  portion  of  the  rev- 
enues of  most  air  carriers,  there  Is  little 
question  that  the  funds  paid  by  the  carriers 
for  In-fllght  movies  can  be  traced  back  to 
this  source.  However,  from  a  rate  malting 
standpoint  the  Board  has  not  heretofore  in- 
cluded the  carriers  cost  for  in-fllght  enter- 
tainment as  one  of  the  expenses  to  be  con- 
sidered In  determining  the  lawful  level  of 
fares  to  be  charged  for  air  transportation. 
Thus,  even  though  these  costs  are  being  ab- 


sorbed by  the  c.irriers.  the  present  level  of 
fires  has  not  been  established  to  reflect  this 
expense.  The  Board's  propos.U  would  con- 
tinue to  exclude  the  costs  of  In-fllght  enter- 
tainment from  those  carrier  expenses  which 
have  been  accepted  for  rate  making  purposes 
and  not  permit  these  costs  to  become  im- 
bedded In  the  fare  level. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  service  of  meals  at 
normal  dining  liours  has  long  been  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  total  transportation 
services  provided  by  air  carrlen?.  In  those 
markets,  where  meals  .ire  served  the  levels  of 
flrst-clasa  and  couch  fares  reflect  the  average 
costs  of  this  service  per  passenger  and  do  not 
depend  upon  whether  a  meal  Is  accepted  or 
not. 

I  hope  this  Information  will  be  helpful. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  P   Sheehan, 
Chief  Counsf!,  Rates  Division,  Bureau  of 
Economics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  CAB  not  only  clearly 
and  succinctly  admits  decisions  were 
being  reached  without  detailed  evidence 
of  In-fllght  motion  picture  use,  but,  in  a 
new  proposed  rule,  the  CAB  will  require 
each  airline  to  file  provisions  for  the  type 
and  amount  of  charges  for  In-flight 
liquor  service  In  the  same  manner  that ' 
they  file  passenger  fares  and  cargo  rates. 

Does  Mr.  Murphy  seriously  feel  the 
duty  of  the  Board  is  to  remove  all  ves- 
tiges of  competition?  How  far  will  the 
Chairman  eventually  proceed  down  the 
road  to  complete  disregard  of  the  public 
interest? 

Well,  Mr.  Speake?  I  do  not  think  my 
colleagues  and  I  can  afford  to  sit  idly 
by  while  this  constant  erosion  of  the 
competitive  nature  of  transportation 
continues.  The  time  to  act  on  behalf  of 
our  citizenry  and  in  support  of  free  en- 
terprise is  now.  I  am,  therefore,  intro- 
ducing the  following  legislation  to  pro- 
hibit further  irresponsible  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  Board  In  the  area  of  in- 
flight cabin  services. 

HR    11620 
A    bill    to    prohibit    the    Civil    Aeronautics 

Board  from  regulating  the  charges   made 

by  air  carriers  for  certain  l:i-fllght  services 

made  available  to  passengers 

Be  It  ina'-trd  hu  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  asscrnbled.  Th.it  lai 
section  404  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  ol 
1958,  which  relates  to  rates  for  carriage  of 
persons  and  property.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  liew  sub- 
section: 

"CHARGES     FOR    D»-fXlCHT     SERVICES 

"(c)  The  Board  shall  not  regulate  the 
charges  made  by  an  air  carrier  for  any  In- 
flight service,  not  essential  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  transportation  function  of  the 
air  carrier  (including  but  not  limited  to  In- 
flight food  and  beverage  service  and  In- 
flight entertainment),  provided  for  the 
beneflt  of  only  those  passengers  who  desire 
to  avail  themselves  of  such  service.  Nothing 
In  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to 
supersede  any  authority  contained  In  this 
Act  to  regulate  any  such  In-fllght  service  In 
the  interest  of  safety  in  air  transportation." 

(b)  That  portion  of  the  table  of  contenu 
contained  In  the  first  section  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  which  appears  under 
the  heading  "Sec.  404.  Rates  for  carriage  of 
persons  and  property."  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"(c)    Charges  for  in-flight  services." 


SUMMER  ARTS  FESTIVAL 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  pride  and  pleasure  that  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  the  Summer  Arts  Fes- 
tival which  Is  currently  in  full  opera- 
tion in  my  city  of  Cleveland. 

The  Summer  Arts  Festival  was  con- 
ceived in  the  minds  of  public  spirited 
Clevelanders  as  a  means  to  bring  live 
theater,  music,  and  arts  programs  to  10 
different  neighborhoods  throughout  the 
city  during  the  summer  of  1967.  Mr. 
Howard  Whlttaker  of  the  Music  School 
Settlement  of  Cleveland  has  acted  ad- 
mirably as  executive  director  of  this  im- 
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portant  group.  Dr.  Lester  Gllck,  one  of 
the  Cleveland  Summer  Arts  Festival 
founders,  was  elected  as  the  festival's 
first  president.  Free  performances  have 
been  scheduled  of  the  Cleveland  Play 
House,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  Lake 
Erie  Opera  Theatre,  as  well  as  features  of 
local  and  national  jazz,  rock  and  roll,  and 
other  musical  talent.  The  effort  of  the 
Cleveland  Arts  Festival  is  indeed  unique 
In  bringing  entertainment  right  down  to 
the  neighborhood  level  throughout  the 
city.  The  hard-working  committee  has 
Included,  as  well,  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  young  people  from  the  neighbor- 
hoods in  which  performances  will  occur 
through  grants  from  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

We*have,  since  the  first  performance  on 
June  25.  seen  the  enthusiastic  response 
from  neighborhood  people  who  have 
come  by  the  thousands  to  attend  the  per- 
formances which  have  been  offered.  As  is 
indicated  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
editorial  of  July  20,  1967,  entitled  "Good 
Happenings  in  the  Parks,"  6,000  people 
came  to  hear  a  rock  and  roll  folk  music 
concert  in  one  neighborhood,  and  the  av- 
erage attendance  throughout  has  been 
over  1,400  for  the  38  outdoor  perform- 
ances of  all  sorts  of  programs  which  have 
occurred  to  date.  I  make  special  note  of 
the  Important  roles  played  by  the  Cleve- 
land Welfare  Association,  the  Music 
School  Settlement,  the  Cleveland  local  of 
the  Musicians  Union,  the  energetic  yoimg 
group  known  as  Group  66,  the  city  of 
Cleveland's  Recreation  and  Safety  Di- 
rector staff,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the 
Cleveland  Play  House,  the  Lake  Erie  Op- 
era Theatre,  the  Karamu  House,  as  well 
as  each  of  the  board  members  of  the 
Cleveland  Arts  Festival  who  have  worked 
so  hard  individually  to  assure  the  suc- 
cess of  this  vital  effort. 

In  addition,  I  wish  to  make  special  note 
of  the  workshops  In  creative  arts  which 
have  been  made  available  through  the 
facilities  of  the  Karamu  House  in  Cleve- 
land. These  workshops  have  provided  op- 
portunities for  thousands  of  neighbor- 
hood youngsters  to  participate  in  dajrtime 
creative  activity  which  would  not  have 
otherwise  been  possible. 

It  is  indeed  my  hope  that  what  are  now 
known  as  the  Summer  Arts  Festival  and 
the  Summer  Arts  Festival  Karamu  Work- 
shop, can  be  made  a  permanent  and 
Integral  part  of  neighborhood  program- 
ing on  a  year-round  basis. 

It  is  my  hope  and  intention  to  deter- 
mine ways  in  which  this  vital  program 
can  obtain  the  necessary  level  of  Federal 
and  local  commitment  required  to  as- 
sure its  continuation  on  a  yearly  basis. 
This  program  has  thus  far  amply  demon- 
strated its  worth  through  its  high  level 
of  success  which  can  only  be  shown  by 
the  high  level  of  support  given  each  per- 
formance by  the  local  people  in  each  of 
the  neighborhoods. 

I  wish  to  include  at  this  point  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Cleveland  Press  of  June 
19,  1967,  entitled  "A  Summer  To  Be 
Richer  With  Arts  Festival;"  an  edito- 
rial from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of 
July  20  entitled  "Good  Happenings  in 
the  Parks;"  a  comprehensive  listing  of 
the  events  of  the  Cleveland  Arts  Festival 
from  June  19  through' August  25  which 


appeared  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
of  June  7,  1967;  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  entitled  "Summer  Jobs  for 
Hough  Youth;"  an  article  from  the 
Cleveland  Call  and  Post  entitled  "Sum- 
mer Arts  Festival  Spotlights  'The  Duke'; " 
and  finally  tm  article  concerning  the 
election  of  officers  of  the  Cleveland  Arts 
Festival. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  all  of  those  hard-working 
people  associated  with  this  fine  program. 
It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  see  more  such 
positive  activities  throughout  the  com- 
ing year  and  the  summer  to  follow. 

The  editorials  follow: 
StTtfMER  To  Be  Richer  With  Akts  Festival 

When  you  can  see  Shakespeare  on  a  base- 
hall  diamond  and  hear  opera  at  a  skating 
rink,  you  can  be  sure  culture  has  come  to 
town. 

It  has  come  to  town  in  a  most  entertain- 
ing way.  The  Summer  Arts  Festival  opens 
tonight  with  a  Play  House  production  of 
Shakespeare's  fantasy  "The  Tempest"  at  the 
Falrvlew  Park  baseball  field  and  Puccini's 
delightful  one-act  "Gianni  Schlcchl,"  with 
the  Liake  Erie  Opera  Theater  and  the  Cleve- 
land Orchestra  at  the  Woodland  Hills  Park 
skating  rink. 

And  this  Is  Just  the  beginning.  In  addition 
to  20  free  performances  of  "The  Tempest" 
and  10  of  "Gianni  Schlcchl,"  the  days  ahead 
win  also  sparkle  with  dance  programs, 
neighborhood  drama  workshops,  puppet 
shows,  and  big  name  band  concerts. 

The  Summer  Arts  Festival  is  a  Cleveland 
first. 

Clevelanders  can  show  their  apureclation 
to  the  sponsoring  groups  simply  by  enjoying 
the  many  attractions  of  the  tuneful,  colorful 
summer  ahead. 

Good  Happkninob  in  the  Parks 

The  Summer  Arts  Festival,  born  of  desper-^ 
atlon  to  get  something  concrete   going  for 
the  hemmed-ln  dwellers  of  the  Inner  city.  Is 
turning  out  to  be  one  ol  the  beet  things  ever 
done  in  Cleveland. 

When  6,000  come  to  a  park  concert  blend- 
ing rock-'n'-roU  and  folk  music,  when  4,000 
come  m  the  rain  to  hear  Duke  Ellington, 
when  opera  and  Shakespeare  play  In  the  Ne- 
gro areas  and  are  well  received,  when  Negro 
performers  appear  on  the  West  Side  and  are 
well  received  there  Is  no  doubt  about  the  re- 
sponse. 

When  older  youths  and  young  teen-agers 
dog  the  performers,  asking  how  It  Is  done, 
how  does  one  break  Into  this  game — then  one 
realizes  how  meaningful  this  program  really 
Is.  < 

"Get  your  education"  Is  the  unrehearsed 
standard  answer.  IX  the  boys  and  girls  won't 
believe  It  from  their  parents,  teachers  or 
preachers,  perhaps  they  will  from  those  with 
a  detached  viewpoint. 

The  Summer  Arte  Festival  goes  beyond 
mere  entertainment.  It  is  opening  up  views 
to  people  who  hardly  knew  a  different  kind 
of  life  or  recreation  existed. 

Through  yesterday,  53,500  attended  the  38 
outdoor  performances  since  June  19.  Average 
attendance  Is  1,408.  The  Lake  Erie  Opera 
Theatre  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  put  on 
"Gianni  Schlcchl"  eight  times,  drawing  10,- 
700.  The  Cleveland  Play  House  put  on  Shake- 
speare's "The  Tempest"  19  times,  drawing 
15,400,  and  11  popular  entertainment  shows 
drew  27,400. 

Not  only  Is  this  the  first  time  many  In  the 
free  audiences  saw  live  entertainment,  not 
only  has  It  Introduced  the  people  to  Shake- 
speare, but  It  also  has  done  much  to  intro- 
duce the  world-famous  Cleveland  Orchestra 
to  inner-city  Clevelanders. 

Music  Indeed  Is  the  International  language. 
It  is  good  to  know  that  Its  charms  are  show- 


ing in  Cleveland.  Hats  off  to  all — the  Welfare 
Federation,  Music  School  Settlement,  Mu- 
sicians Union,  qfoup  66,  Mayor  Ralph  S. 
Locher,  the  city's  recreation  and  parks  de- 
partments and  others — who  are  helping  make 
a  dream  come  true. 


Events  Listed  for  Cleveland's  First  Summer 
Arts  Festival 
The  full  schedule  of  outdoor  events  for 
Cleveland's  first  Summer  Arts  Festival   was 
announced  today. 

The  festival,  which  opens  June  19,  will 
bring  performances  ranging  from  Shake- 
speare and  comic  opera  through  dance 
groups  and  rock  bands  Into  parks  In  10 
Cleveland  neighborhoods. 

Participating  agencies  include  the  Cleve- 
land Play  House,  Lake  Erie  Opera  Theater, 
Cleveland  Orchestra.  Karamu  House,  the 
Cleveland  Music  School  Settlement,  and  two 
local  ballet  groups. 

There  will  be  local  appearances  by  Jazz 
great  Cannonball  Adderly,  singer  Carmen 
McRae,  folk  singer  Tedd  Browne  and  other 
pop  music  favorites. 

The  10  neighborhood  areas  where  major 
events  are  scheduled  are:  Lincoln  Park  (W. 
14th  Street  and  Starkweather  Avenue  S.W.), 
Woodland  Hills  Park  skating  rink  (East 
feoulevard  near  Kinsman  Road  S.E.),  Pair- 
view  Park  t>all  diamond  (1687  W.  38th  Street 
across  from  Kentucky  School) ,  J.  Glen  Smith 
Health  Center  (E.  111th  Street  and  St.  Clair 
Avenue  N.E.),  Garden  Valley  Park  (7131  Port 
Avenue  S.E.),  Kirtland  Park  amphitheater 
(E.  49th  Street  and  Memorial  Shoreway  N.E.), 
League  Park  (6601  Lexington  .N.E.) ,  Central 
Play  field  Showplace  (Hough  Avenue  and 
Crawford  N.E.),  Alexander  Hamilton  Rec- 
reation Center  parking  lot  (13200  Kinsman 
Road  S.E.),  and  Kerrulsh  Park  (Lee  Road 
and  Tarkington  Avenue  S.E.). 

The  festival  will  run  through  Aug.  25 
at  these  and  other  locations.* 

Here  is  the  schedule  of  events  as  it  now 
stands.  Clip  and  save  it  as  your  day-by-day 
reference  on  what's  going  on  in  the  Summer 
Festival.  All  performances  will  start  at  8  p.m. 
June  19 — Falrvlew  Park  ball  diamond, 
Cleveland  Play  House,  "The  Tempest";  Wood- 
land Hills  Park  Skating  Rink,  Lake  Erie 
Opera  Theater  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra, 
"Gianni  Schlcchl." 

June  20 — Falrvlew  Park  ball  diamond, 
"The  Tempest";  Garden  Valley  Park,  "Gianni 
Schlcchl." 

June  21— Lincoln  Park,  "The  Tempest"; 
Kirtland  Park  Amphitheater,  "Gianni  Schlc- 
chl." 

June  22 — ^Lincoln  Park,  "The  Tempest." 
June  23— Kerrulsh  Park,  "The  Tempest"; 
J.  Glen  Smith  Health  Center,  "Gianni  Schlc- 
chl." 

June  24 — Falrvlew  Park  ball  diamond, 
"Gianni  Schlcchl";  Kirtland  Park  Amphi- 
theater, James  Brown  Show. 

June  25 — Lincoln  Park,  "Gianni  Schlcchl"; 
Kerrulsh  Park,  Tedd  Browne  Show. 

June  26 — Kerrulsh  Park,  "The  Tempest"; 
Alexander  Hamilton  Recreation  Center  park- 
ing lot,  "Gianni  Schlcchl." 

June  27 — J.  Glen  Smith  Health  Center, 
"Gianni  Schlcchl." 

June  28 — J.  Glen  Smith  Health  Center, 
"The  Tempest." 

June  29 — Woodland  Hills  Park  skating  rink, 
"The  Tempest." 

June  30 — Woodland  Hills  Park  skating  rink. 
"The  Tempest";  League  Park,  "Gianni 
Schlcchl." 

July  1— Kerrulsh  Park,  "Gianni  Schlcchl"; 
Lincoln  Park,  Latira  Greene  with  the  Lou 
SaviUa  Orchestra. 

July  2 — J.  Glen  Smith  Health  Center.  Laura 
Greene,  the  Lou  Savllla  Orchestra,  and  Eleo 
Pomare  Dance  Group. 

July  3 — Kirtland  Park  Amphitheater,  "The 
Tempest." 

July  4 — Kirtland  Park  Amphitheater,  "The 
Temoest." 
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July  5 — Garden  VaUey  Park,  "The  Tem- 
pest." 

July  6— Garden  Valley  Park,  'The  Tern- 
peat". 

July  7— League  Park,    The  Tempest". 

July  8 — J.  Glen  smith  Health  Center.  Son- 
ny Terry  and  Brownie  McGhee.  the  Jotham 
Calllna  Quartet,  with  the  Hank  G«er  Or- 
chestra. 

July  9 — Woodland  Hills  Park  skating  rink. 
Sonny  Terry  a.;d  Brownie  McGhee.  the  Joth- 
am CalUns  Quartet,  with  the  Hunk  Geer 
Orchestra. 

July   10 — League  Park.  "The  Tempest". 

July  11 — Ale.xander  Hamilton  Recreation, 
Center  parking  Ijt.  "The  Tempest." 

July  12— Alexander  Hamilton  Recreation 
Center  parking  lot,  "The  Tempest." 

July  13 — Central  Playfleld  Showplace 
(Hough  Central  Playground),  'The  Tem- 
pest." 

July  14 — Central  Playfleld  Showplace,  The 
Tempest." 

July  15— Lincoln  Park.  Mltchell-Ruff  Tirlo. 
Irene  Held,  with  the  Lou  SaviUa  Orchestra. 

July  16— League  Park.  Mltchell-Ruff  Trio, 
Irene  Reld.  with  the  Lou  SavlUa  Orchestra. 

July  17 — Kfrrulsh  Park.  Orchettes  con- 
ducted by  Ben  SUverberg. 

July  1&— Ale.xander  Hamilton  Recreation 
Center  parking  lot.  Box  Tops"  and  the 
"Singing  Angels  " 

July  19 — J.  Glen  Smith  Health  Center. 
Orchettes  conducted  by  Ben  Silverberg. 

July  20 — To  be  scheduled. 

July  31 — Palrview  Park  ball  diamond.  Mod- 
ern Dance  Association  "Box  Tops"  and  others 
to  be  scheduled. 

July  22 — Bands  and  entertainment  to  be 
scheduled. 

July  23 — Bands  and  entertainment  to  be 
scheduled. 

July  2+ -Alexander  Hamilton  Recreation 
Center  parking  lot.  Ballet  Rasse  (Cleveland) . 

July  25 — Kerrulsh  Park,  Ballet  Guild 

July  26 — Lincoln   Park    B.iUet  Russe 

July  27  and  28 — To  be  scheduled 

July  29 — League  Park  Big  Maybelle  with 
the  Lou  SaviUa  Orchestra. 

July  30 — Central  Playfleld  Showplace.  Big 
Maybelle  with  the  Lou  SavlUa  Orchestra 

July  31  to  Aug.  4 — To  be  scheduled. 

Aug.  6 — LeagT.ie  Park,  Carmen  McRae,  the 
To\aig-Holt  Trio,  with  the  Lou  SavUla  Or- 
chestra. 

Aug.  6 — Garden  Valley  Park.  Carmen  Mc- 
Rae, the  Young-Holt  Trio,  with  the  Lou  Sa- 
vlUa Orchestra 

Aug.  7 — To  be  .scheduled. 

Aug.  8 — Central  Playfleld  Showplace.  Sher- 
man Puppets 

Aug.  9-18 — Workshop  performances  to  be 
scheduled  with  name  bands  on  weekends. 

Aug.  19 — WoodUnd  Hills >ark  skating  rink, 
Cannonball  Adderley 

Aug.  20-25 — Workshop  performances  to  be 
scheduled. 

Summer  Jobs  for  Hocgh  Yopth 

U.S.  Rep  Charles  A  Vanlk's  announce- 
ment that  federal  agencies  will  provide  1  500 
summer  jobs  for  Hough  area  youths  Is  wel- 
come news 

High  school  pupils  as  well  as  dropout* 
and  graduates  desperately  needing  work  will 
gain  from  the  program  That  gain  will  be 
not  only  in  trie  im.Tiedlate  flnanrlal  sense 
but  in  building  up  work  experience  and  thus 
preparing   for   future   employment. 

Among  the  more  striking  Job  plan.i  Is  one 
to  employ  30O  teenagers  to  help  with  the 
Cleveland  Arts  Fe.stlval  effort.  The  festival 
will  bring  free  music  and  drama  to  crowded 
neighborhoods  and  provide  many  cultural 
workshops.  The  young  people  will  serve  as 
ushers,  distribute  posters,  set  up  scenery 
and  In  some  ceuses  serve  as  workshop 
Instructors. 

The  federal  Youth  Opportunity  Council 
will  provide  S75  000  to  hire  the  300  for  up 
to  20  hours  a  week. 

Nearly  150  other  young  residents  of  gen- 


erally disadvantaged  areas  will  have  Jobs  at 
the  NAb.\  »  Lewis  Research  Center  and  will 
receive  training  courses  there  for  later  em- 
ployment opportunities. 

Vanlk  Indicated  that  other  federal  em- 
ployers wlU  make  special  efforts  Ui  channel 
summer  Jobs  for  young  pet'ple,  m  so  ias  as 
practical,  to  those  who  need  them  most. 

Tnere  still  will  remain  thou.sands  oi  Job- 
less youths  this  summer,  and  tlnie  Is  growing 
short  (or  private  employers  to  Join  the  cur- 
rent drives  for  providing  additional 
opportunities. 


Summer    Arts   Festival    Spotlights 
"The  DtJKE" 

The  great  Duke  Ellington  and  his  orches- 
tra head  the  list  of  outstanding  performers 
being  present'tl  by  the  Cleveland  Siunmer 
Arts  Festival  in  more  free  outdo<  r  programs 
In  neighborhcicd  recre.itlon  area.s  this  week 

The  world  famous  Ellington  orchestra  will 
play  at  a  Festival  program  Tuesday  (July  18) 
at  8  p  m  near  the  Woodland  Hills  Park  skat- 
ing rink  on  East  Boulev.ird  north  of  Kinsman 
Road  The  show  Is  another  in  the  series  of 
free  programs  of  light  opera,  Shakespeare  and 
popular  entertainment  being  presented  as 
part  of  the  ten-week  Festival 

The  popular  Mltchell-RuS  Trio  and  Vo- 
calist Irene  Reid  will  be  featured  on  outdoor 
shows  at  Lincoln  Park,  W  14th  Street  and 
Starkweather  .Avenue,  tonight,  and  at  League 
Park  6601  Lexington  Avenue,  tomorrow  night 
Festival  programs  start  at  8  pm. 

Monday  night  at  Kerrulsh  Park.  Lee  Road 
and  Tarklngton  .Avenue,  a  music  and  dance 
program  will  be  presented  by  the  Orchettes. 
women's  orchestra  conducted  by  violinist 
Ben  Silverberg,  and  the  West  Side  Modern 
Dance  Association. 

Appearing  on  the  free  Ellington  show  Tues- 
day night  will  be  the  popular  Modern  Dance 
Association  "Box  Tope." 

The  Orchettes  make  another  festival  ap- 
pearance Wednesday  night  In  a  free  outdoor 
program  at  the  J  Glen  S^nlth  Health  Center. 
Eist  111th  Street  and  St.  Clair  Avenue,  while 
the  Modern  Dance  A.ssociatlon  "Box  To|>s' 
return  Friday  with  the  Hank  Geer  Orchestra 
for  a  performance  at  the  city's  Fairvlew  Park 
Ball  Diamond  on  West  38th  Street  north  of 
Franklin  Boulevard. 

Next  weekend  the  Clark  Terry  Orchestra 
will  play  at  free  outdoor  programs  at  Ker- 
rulsh Park  at  .3  p  m  and  Klrtland  Park  Am- 
phitheater. East  49th  Street  and  Memorial 
Shoreway  at  8  p  m  Saturday  and  at  3  p  m 
Sunday  at  League  Park  and  at  8  p  m  at  Lin- 
coln Park.  W.  14th  Street  and  Starkweather 
Avenue  Terry  has  been  featured  a.s  trumpet 
and  flugelhorn  player  In  the  NBC  staff  or- 
chestra, seen  by  Cleveland  TV  viewers  on  the 
Tonight  Show. 


Dr  CiLIck  Elected  Head  of  Scmmer  Arts 
Festival 

Dr  Lester  G  Gllck.  one  of  the  Clevel.->.nd 
Summer  Arts  Festival's  founders,  was  elected 
yesterday    as    the    festival's    flrst    president 

Dr  oilck  is  vice  president  of  the  Lake 
Erie  Opera  Association  which,  with  the  Cleve- 
land Orchestra,  will  give  free  evening  per- 
formances at  10  neighborhood  recreation 
areiis.  June  19  .Aug   25 

Free  performances  by  the  Cleveland  Play 
House  cast,  appyearances  by  performing  and 
recording  artists  and  cultural  workshops  at 
14  neighborhood  centers  are  included  In  the 
festival  schedule. 

Other  ofJlcers  chosen  are  vice  presidents. 
David  A  Leahy  and  Arthur  L  Vance;  secre- 
tary. Robert  D  Storey :  treasurer.  George  D. 
Klrkham 

New  board  members  are  Mrs.  Worth  Loom- 
is  and  Mrs  Janae.s  S  Reld  Jr 


CAPTIVE    NATIONS   WEEK 

Mr     PRYOR.    Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs]  may  ex- 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  \in 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGrGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
groups  in  our  country  have  joined  wth 
President  Johnson,  who  proclaimed  the 
week  of  July  17  as  Captive  Nations 
Week,  in  asking  that  Americans  every- 
where remember  the  hardships  and  sor- 
row in  which  many  millions  of  people 
live  outside  of  the  free  world. 

In  my  own  area,  the  Americanism 
Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  New  Orleans,  through  its  chairman. 
Dr.  Altrm  Ochsncr,  Jr..  and  the  women's 
auxiliary  of  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
headed  by  Mrs.  Arthur  F.  Felt,  Jr., 
marked  the  occasion  by  urging  citizens 
to  contact  religious  leaders  for  the  pur- 
pose of  offering  special  prayers  during 
the  week  of  July  16-22  to  help  restore 
freedom  and  a  just  peace  to  the  world. 

Captive  Nations  Week  reminds  us  of 
the  CommunL-^t  takeover  of  once  free 
and  Independent  states  and  our  hopes 
are  directed  to  the  future  when  these 
states  will  again  be  free  to  determine 
their  own  destinies. 

Although  Captive  Nations  Week  is  a 
solemn  time  for  all  freedom  loving  peo- 
ple it  should  not,  I  think,  be  marked  only 
by  sorrow.  If  there  is  one  thing  certain 
In  human  afTalrs,  as  Heraclitus  noted  al- 
most 2.500  years  ago,  it  is  change.  The 
persistent  struggle  of  the  peoples  under 
communism  for  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination gives  us  hope  that  no  matter 
how  high  the  walls,  -hange  will  come. 
Indeed,  many  important  changes  have 
already  occurred  in  the  Communist  bloc 
and  It  is  becoming  increasingly  appar- 
ent, even  to  some  Communist  leaders, 
that  no  matter  how  much  they  desire  It, 
the  police  state  violates  human  nature 
and  will  not  be  tolerated  for  very  long 
The  rocks  thrown  at  Communist  tanks 
In  Budapest,  the  tunnels  under  the  Ber- 
lin wall,  and  countless  other  examples 
provide  abundant  evidence  that  chains 
cannot  be  the  foundation  of  a  state, 
much  less  the  basis  for  relationships 
among  states. 

Throughout  the  Communist  world  we 
see  hopeful  signs  that  the  grip  of  the 
Communists  is  weakening.  Freedom  has 
not  yet  triumphed  but  the  only  inevi- 
table thing  about  Marxism -Leninism  Is 
that  it  is  a  philosophy  in  decay,  soon  to 
take  Its  rightful  place  on  the  scrap 
heap  of  history. 

The  United  States,  as  the  leader  of  the 
free  world  and  as  the  first  nation  to  ex- 
perience the  modern  winds  of  change. 
will  continue  to  fan  the  fire  of  freedom 
which  IS  eneulfini:  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  Havincr  led  the  way  it  is  our  duty 
a^  well  as  our  .self-interest  to  encourage 
the  extension  of  fi-eedom,  liberty  and 
economic  progress.  The  pace  of  progress 
toward  the.^e  objectives  is  bound  to  be 
different  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
the  resistcnce  is  bound  to  be  stronger  in 
.some  countries  than  in  others,  and  our 
policies  must  take  account  of  the  diver- 
sity that  confronts  u.<;. 

We  mu.st  be  mindful  fh.it  fal.se  starts, 
the  product  of  impatience,  can  only  delay 
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the  realization  of  the  objective,  but  we 
must  never  allow  timidness  to  blind  us  to 
opportunities.  We  pursue  these  goals 
through  peaceful  means,  knowing  full 
well  that  the  temporary  fruits  of  aggres- 
sion cannot  be  won  back  by  further  ag- 
gression, a  course  which  is  anathema  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Peaceful 
means  though  less  dramatic  than  the 
putsch,  offer  the  only  real  hope  for  the- 
proliferation  of  freedom,  and  they  arc 
the  only  means  acceptable  to  this  coun- 
try. But  in  the  end  freedom  will  come, 
and  with  it  inevitably  will  come  lasting 
international  peace. 

These  are  the  objectives  to  which  we 
renew  our  pledse  during  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  confident  that  we  and  not 
the  Communists  know  the  true  course  of 
history.        

AMERICAN  AMBASSADOR  G.  FRED- 
ERICK REINHARDT  DELIVERS 
COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  TO 
THE  FRANKLIN  DELANO  ROOSE- 
VELT INSTITUTE  AT  MONDELLO, 
SICILY 


Mr.    PRYOR.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rooney]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  a  recent  visit  to  Italy,  I  was  im- 
pressed once  again  with  the  fine  support 
our  Italian-American  societies  are  giving 
to  a  number  of  orphanages  in  that  coun- 
try. Many  of  you  share  the  same  personal 
interest  which  I  have  in  the  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  Institute  at  Mondello, 
Sicily.  This  institution,  created  by  our 
good  Amertcan   friends  Luigi  Antonini 
and  Vanni  Montana  and  generously  sup- 
ported   by    the   International    Garment 
Workers"  Union  and  the  United  Italian- 
American  Labor  Council  has  rendered 
an  exceptional  service  to  needy  Italian 
youths  since  those  war-torn  days  during 
which  all  Italy  suffered  so  painfully.  This 
institution  which  commanded  the  atten- 
tion and  interest  of  both  President  Ken- 
nedy and  President  Johnson  is  indicative 
of  the  type  of  generous  support  which 
Americans  of  Italian  descent  are  giving 
to  orphans  throughout  Italy. 

On  a  previous  visit  to  Italy,  I  had  the 
good  fortune  of  being  able  to  make  per- 
sonal visits  to  Boy's  Town  near  Rome 
and  to  Casa  Saragat,  a  home  for  men- 
tally retarded  girls  named  after  the  late 
wife  of  Italy's  President  Giuseppe  Sara- 
gat. I  was  also  privileged  to  visit  the 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Institute  In 
Mondello,  Sicily,  as  well  as  the  Casa 
Materna  Orphanage  near  Naples.  These 
visits  made  a  profound  impression  upon 
me  and  made  me  more  aware  than  ever 
of  the  bonds  which  exist  between  the  peo- 
ple of  our  two  countries. 

I  was  indeed  gratified  to  learn  that  our 
highly  capable  American  Ambassador  G. 
Frederick  Reinhardt  visited  Sicily  and 
delivered  the  commencement  address  in 
Italian  to  the  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt Institute  on  June  6.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  permission  heretofore  granted 


me  I  Include  the  English  translation  of 
Ambassador  Reinhardt's  remarks  on 
that  occasion: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  lor  me  to  be  in  Sicily 
today  and  to  visit  the  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt Institute  on  the  conclusion  ol  the  19th 
year  ot  Us  activities,  here  between  the  sea 
and  the  shadow  of  Mount  Pellegrlno. 

In  October  1948  when  your  Institute  was 
founded,  Italy  was  stlU  recovering  from  the 
ravages  of  World  War  II;  families  were  torn 
apart  by  death,  sickness,  poverty,  and  the 
tragic  consequences  of  war. 

A  group  of  Americans,  Including  Lulgl  An- 
tonini  and  Vannl  Montana,   who  are  here 
today,  members  of  a  major  American  trade 
union— the    International    Ladies    Garment 
Workers    Union,    and    the    United    Italian- 
American  Labor   Council— generously  made 
possible  the  formation  of  the  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  Institute.  Some  of  these  Americans 
had,  themselves,  known  deprivation  and  dis- 
couragement. In  America  these  Sicilians  to- 
gether with  other  Italians  had  struggled  and 
succeeded,   first   In   creating   a   strong   and 
democratic  trade  union,  and  then  they  also 
played  a  significant  role  In  defending  Ameri- 
can and  Italian  liberties.  TWs  was  during  the 
dark  days  of  World  War  II  when  the  poor 
and  oppressed  all  over  the  world  listened  to 
a  message  of  hope,  and  admired  the  courage 
of   the   man   who   gav6   his   name  to   your 
school— Franklin    Delano    Roosevelt.    When 
they  came  back  here  after  the  war,  Lulgl 
Antonini  and  his  friends  saw  the  great  suf- 
fering, but  looked  also  to  the  future,  and 
decided  to  develop  here  in  Palermo  in  col- 
laboration with  the  Italian  Government  a 
living  monument — this  Institute — expressing 
the  ideas  of  freedom,  liberty,  democracy,  and 
of  personal  responsibility  on  which  democ- 
racy is  based.  I  have  been  able  to  observe 
how  the  Institute  nurtures  these  ideals  by 
ensuring  their  daily  expression  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  school.  For  some  years  the  Insti- 
tute, ably  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Rina  Buozzi, 
has   been  assisting  approximately  250  stu- 
dents each  year,   tralnlnfe  them  In  several 
skills  so  that  on  completion  of  their  stay . 
here  they  are  prepared  to  seek  work  in  the 
fields  of  mechanics  and  welding  and  other 
skilled   crafts. 

I  have  so  far  been  speaking  about  your 
school.  Now  let  me  speak  about  you,  stu- 
dents of  this  Institute,  directly  to  you.  Here 
on  this  platform  are  the  men,  particularly 
Lulgl  Antonini,  who  helped  found  your 
school.  When  they  did  this  they  thought  of 
you,  the  students.  When  they  come  back 
again  and  again  it  is  not  to  look  at  the  build- 
ings, but  it  Is  to  see  you.  They  are  interested 
in  you.  Although  usually  away  from  here, 
living  and  working  In  New  York,  they  are 
thinking  of  you  and  hoping  that  each  and 
every  one  of  you  will  grow  up  to  find  good 
jobs,  friends,  and  to  have  a  happy  and  useful 
life  after  leaving  the  Institute. 

The  two  American  presidents — Franklin 
Roosevelt  and  John  Kennedy— whom  you 
honor  at  this  school — are  good  examples  of 
how  an  individual  can  overcome  adversity. 
They  struggled  and  persisted,  when  it  would 
have  been  easier  to  give  up,  to  give  up  hope 
and  give  up  trying.  I  think  the  example  of 
these  two  presidents  who  did  not  give  up 
hope  and  who  kept  on  trying  is  an  example 
for  you.  It  can  be  an  example  to  encourage 
you  never  to  give  up  hope,  always  to  persist. 
Thus,  like  Roosevelt  £ind  like  Kennedy,  you 
will  become  excellent  workers,  fine  citizens, 
and  a  source  of  strength  for  your  country 
and  for  the  free  world,  and  you  will  contrib- 
ute your  strength  and  skill  to  the  new  Sicily. 


IN  PRAISE  OP  THE   S^THSONIAN 
JULY  FOURTH  FOLK  FESTIVAL 
Mr.    PRYOR.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  California  [Mr.  Rees]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
Fourth  of  July  festivities  something 
unique  in  Washington  history  occurred 
on  the  Capitol  Mall.  For  the  first  time, 
thousands  of  people,  over  430,000,  ex- 
perienced a  live  museum  which  exhibited 
the  art  of  American  folklife — and  they 
loved  every  toe-tapping  minute.  From 
July  1  to  July  4  visitors  to  the  Mall  were 
exposed  to  almost  all  segments  of  Amer- 
ican folklife. 

On  July  1  such  groups  as  the  Galax 
Mountain  String  Band  of  Galax,  Va.;  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountain  Dancers  of  Ashe- 
ville,  N.C.,  the  national  championship 
folk  dance  group;  and  the  Washington 
Scottish  Pipe  Band  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia delighted  the  large  audiences, 
while  many  visitors  actually  square- 
danced  to  the  call  of  Maurice  Flowers  of 
Baltimore.  The  wonderful  thing  about  It 
all  Is  that  Americans  were  participating 
In  what  was  purely  their  own  culture,  as 
relatively  new  as  it  may  be,  as  relatively 
long  as  it  has  been  forgotten  by  subse- 
quent generations. 

Represented  on  the  2d  of  July  was  the 
type  of  music  most  uniquely  American 
and  most  popular  throughout  the  world, 
jazz.  Born  in  the  golden  years  of  the 
1920's  in  the  southern  region  of  our  Na- 
tion, jazz  immediately  saturated  the 
souls  of  millions.  Although  it  has  reached 
a  more  "sophisticated"  stage  in  recent 
years,  the  original  style  as  played  by 
the  original  stylists  was  exhibited  on  the 
Mall.  Billie  and  DeDe  Pierces  renowned 
Dixieland  group,  the  Preservation  Hall 
Jazz  Band  of  New  Orleans,  highlighted 
the  July  2  program.  From  northern  Mis- 
sissippi came  Ed  Young  and  the  Afro- 
American  Fife  and  Drum  Band. 

Also  on  the  day  and  night  of  July  2. 
the  International  influence  on  our  folk- 
life  came  to  light  with  such  groups  as 
the  Galician  Pipe  Band,  Los  Gallegos 
d'Espana;  the  Yomo  Toro  Puerto  Rlcan 
Band;  and  the  Turkish  Sax  Band,  all  of 
New  York  City.  Further  representing 
northern  folklife  were  the  Glinka 
Dancers  of  New  York  City. 

On  the  3d  of  July  the  "original"  set- 
tlers of  this  multinational  nation  were 
represented  by  the  Mesquakie  Indian 
Dancers  of  Tama,  Iowa,  and  the  King 
Island  Eskimo  Dancers  of  Nome,  Alaska. 
Bands  utilizing  instruments  seen  before 
only  in  museums  exhibited  their  talents 
on  that  day  also.  For  example,  from 
Houston,  Tex.,  came  the  Texas  Bo- 
hemian Hammered  Dulcimer  Band,  from 
New  York  the  Irish  Ceilidhe  Band,  and 
from  Basile,  La.,  the  Cajun  Band.  Not 
forgetting  our  own  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Chinese  Orchestra  and  Dragon 
Dancer  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
showed  its  own  example  of  American 
folklife.  Rounding  out  the  program  were 
singers  in  the  original  folk  style  such  as 
Libba  Cotton,  Mike  Seeger,  and  the  Mc- 
Ghee Brothers  of  West  Virginia. 

The  festivities  closed  to  a  traditional 
Fourth  of  July  concert  in  the  evening. 
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The  men  most  responsible  for  originat- 
ing the  program  were  Dr.  S.  Dillon  Rip- 
ley, secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, and  Mr.  James  Morris,  assistant 
to  Dr.  Ripley,  who  brought  forth  most 
of  the  participants.  Basket  weavers,  pot- 
tery makers,  woodworkers,  carvers,  doll 
makers,  needleworkers.  tale  tellers,  boat 
builders,  and  the  above  folk  singers. 
dancers,  and  musicians  from  all  over 
the  country  were  brought  to  remind 
Americans  of  their  heritage — still  a  liv- 
ing part  of  our  Nation.  In  this  day  of 
the  frug  and  jerk  Americans  need  to  be 
shown  what  their  own  culture  has  pro- 
duced and  continues  to  produce. 

B4y  family  and  I  found  the  entire 
festival  both  enlightening  and  educa- 
tional, and  I  hope  to  see  it  again  next 
year  when  we  may  have  an  even  bigger 
and  better  all-Amerlcan  Fourth  of  July 
Festival. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  DulskiI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RscoiiD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DUI^KI  Mr  Speaker,  this  week. 
Captive  Nations  Week,  Is  being  observed 
by  citizens  In  all  sections  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  this  ninth 
observance  is  the  theme  for  a  general 
and  thorough  review  of  US.  policy 
toward  the  USSR.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  the  whole  history  of  the  US 8.R 
since  its  founding  in  1922-23.  there  has 
never  been  a  thorough  examination  by 
any  governmental  body  in  the  free  world 
of  this  colossus  in  the  East. 

I  believe  the  time  Is  now  ripe  for  con- 
gressional hearings  on  this  subject,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  Russia's  bloody  hand 
in  the  Middle  East,  not  to  speak  of  Viet- 
nam. Cuba,  and  then  the  whole  list  of 
experiences  on  the  part  of  the  captive 
nations. 

With  permission.  I  wish  to  Include  be- 
low an  article  written  by  Dr.  Lev  E. 
Dobriansky.  entitled  "Review  of  U.S. 
Policy  Toward  the  US S Jl." : 

RKVXXW  of  us     POLICT  TOWAKD  THE  U  S.S.R   : 

A   Major   Theme    fob    the    1967    Captive 
Nations  Week 

(By  Lev  E.  Dobrlanaky) 

Dtirlng  the  period  of  July  16-22  millions 
of  Americans  will  again  observe  In  one  form 
or  another  the  annual  Captive  Nations  Week. 
Aa  In  the  past  few  years,  they  will  be  Joined 
by  Increasing  numbers  of  peoples  In  other 
lands — In  Asia.  Latin  America,  Western  Eu- 
rope, and  Africa — where  the  annual  observ- 
ance bas  also  taken  root.  Developed  into  a 
vital  tradition  since  Its  Inception  In  1959. 
Captive  Nations  Week  Is  entering  Into  Its 
ninth  year  of  observance,  and  each  year  has 
exceeded  In  breadth  and  depth  all  preceding 
years.'  The  full  spectrum  of  the  1966  observ- 
ance, here  and  abroad.  Is  well  described  In 
book  form,  and  thousands  of  copies  have  al- 


'  For  a  capsule  account  .see  author'."!  article. 
"Forget  The  Captive  Nations'".  Washington 
Report,  American  Security  Council,  July  18. 
1966. 


ready  entered  into  circulation  both  nation- 
ally and  Internationally.' 

AMERICA'S     BRrED    OF    PAVTOVIAN     DOCS 

Captive  N.»tloi!s  Week  has  fnim  the  start 
proven  to  be  a  national  forum  lor  the  dis- 
cussion and  evaluation  of  U  S.  foreign  p<jllcy. 
current  trends  !n  Cold  War  developments, 
and  forecasts  of  Ued  strategy  and  tactics  in 
the  Immediate  future.  It  l:as  become  the 
midway  point  In  any  calendar  year  for  tl.e 
crystallization  of  thought  and  action  bear- 
ing on  the  Red  Empire  and  Its  do/.eiis  of 
captive  nations  Miiscow  and  Its  syndicated 
associates  make  no  bones  about  their  aim' to 
have  the  Week  eliminated,  and  In  '.uir  coun- 
try several  circles  have  responded  to  Pavlov's 
bell,  salivating  with  the  same  desire  In  be- 
half of  what  they  call  "de'ente,"  "peaceful 
coexistence,"  "easing  of  tensions."  "relaxa- 
tion" and  other  strikingly  appropriate 
physlo-p8ychi)lo(?!cal  terms  for  the  Pavlovlan 
experience  Few  will  forget  l:vestia  s  compli- 
ments to  the  editor  of  The  Washington  Post 
for  his  salivated  response,  which  It  charac- 
terized as  a  "realistic  understandliig  of  the 
matter"  and  then  poured  on  the  following 
for  nuclearltlzlng  effect:  "In  a  situation 
where  the  relation  of  power  has  shifted  to 
the  side  of  Sotlallsm.  the  LT  S  cannot  force 
the  peoples  of  the  Socialist  countries  to 
adopt  its  standard.s  without  risking  the  holo- 
caust of  a  world  w.ir.  How  long  do  the  C.ipl- 
tol  and  the  White  House  Intend  to  amuse 
the  world  with  their  absurd  plans'""  •  And 
the  dog  Is  supposed  to  rest  euphorlcally  until 
the  bell  rings  again 

As  In  many  other  spheres  of  Cold  War  ac- 
tivity, the  Red  attempt  to  cultivate  the  breed 
of  Pavlovlan  dogs  with  regard  to  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  Is  persistent  and.  In  Individual 
cases,  successful.  In  1966.  for  excunple.  Radio 
Riga  blurted  out.  "We  recall  a  meeting  with 
Shabad.  a  correspondent  of  The  New  York 
Timet,  after  the  25th  anniversary  of  Soviet 
Latvia.  He  said  he  had  never  written  about 
any  such  'Week'  and  would  not  do  it  In  the 
future  because  It  w;is  all  lies  "  •  Interestingly 
enough,  this  controlled  propaganda  agency 
hammered  away  at  the  Week  on  six  occasions. 
Here  are  a  couple  of  samples:  "The  an- 
nouncement that  the  so-called  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  has  been  proclaimed,  reaches  us 
from  the  USA  like  a  demagogical  ghost  .  .  . 
It  cannot  be  fully  Ignored  because  such  mani- 
festations have  become  an  Important  part  of 
US  political  attitude  (July  17.  1966).  Three 
days  later— "These  miserable  "Captive  Weeks." 
proclaimed  officially  by  Washington,  serve 
not  only  the  purpose  of  the  cold  war.  The 
USA  Is  endeavoring  to  pose,  by  this  means. 
as  a  guardian  of  freedom  and  right,  at  a 
time  when  she  conducts  a  sanguinary  war 
against  the  Vietnamese  people"  Were  he 
alive,  Ivan  Petrovlch  Pavlov,  the  famous  Rus- 
sian physiologist,  would  be  aghast  at  the 
psycho-polltlcal  applications  of  his  theories 
on  conditioned  reflexes. 

Especially  Illuminating  Is  the  fact  that 
last  year  Moscow  itself  changed  gears  In 
radical  departure  as  concerns  as  Its  attitude 
toward  the  Week.  After  seven  years  of  tirades 
and  vehement  denunciations  It  decided  to  try 
the  technique  of  mute  silence  This  stance 
contrasted  sharply  with  the  past  and  par- 
ticularly with  Suslov's  1965  bla.st.  "Especially 
disgusting  Is  the  villainous  demagogy  of  the 
Imperialistic  chieftains  of  the  United  States. 
Each  year  they  organize  the  so-called  Captive 
Nations  Week,  hypocritically  pretending  to 
be  defenders  of  the  nations  that  have  escaped 
from  their  yoke"  Undoubtedly,  by  the  silent 
technique  the  boys  In  Agitprop  hoped  to 
mlnlmU'.e    the   Impact   of   the   Week   and   at 


'Captive  Nations  Week:  Red  Nightmare. 
Freedom:!  Hope  National  Captive  Nations 
Comminee.  US.  Oovernment  Printing  Offlce, 
1966,   Washington.   DC.    pp    310. 

'' Isvenia.  Moscow.  July  15.  1964. 

'  Radio  Riga,  Latvian  S.S.R..  July  23,  1966. 


the  same  time  further  their  pretensions  of 
peaceableness  and  conversion  to  "good  ana 
soft  communism."  They  left  the  denuncia- 
tory task  to  puppets  and  subsidiaries,  in- 
stead  For  example,  a  Red  periodical  sought 
to  tie  the  captive  nations  Issue  with  antl- 
Semltism,  referring  to  "criminals"  who  "are 
active  In  the  organizations  of  the  so-called 
"captive  nations'  .  .  .  have  t.-ielr  own  prew 
and  conduct  war-Inciting  activities  through 
demonstrations,  picket  lines,  etc."  '■■  The  Re<U 
are  apparently  concerned  that  the  "  'captive 
nations'  organizations  are  often  connected 
with  similar  organizations  In  other  countries 
In  Europe  and  Latin  America,"  " 

If  one  bothers  to  scan  the  book  on  Captive 
Nations  Week  mentioned  earlier,  he  cannot 
but  be  Impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  spiri- 
tual communion  extends  to  all  continents  of 
the  world.  In  1966.  for  Instiince.  President  J. 
Onganta  of  Argentina  Joined  the  many  Chiefs 
of  State  in  issuing  a  Captive  Nations  Week 
proclamation,  urging  government  Institu- 
tions and  the  people  to  mark  the  week  by 
appropriate  observance.  Similar  proclama- 
tions were  Issued  by  Argentine  mayors,  such 
as  Mayor  J.  Schettlnl  of  Buenos  Aires,  and 
Cardinal  A.  Cagglano  devoted  a  specia) 
solemn  Mass  for  the  captive  nations  in  the 
Cathedral  of  ihat  city  For  the  first  time, 
too.  Australia  launched  the  observance,  with 
Minister  V.  Meckman  and  others  partici- 
pating in  rallies  In  Melbourne  and  elsewhere 
Much  to  Moscow's  chagrin,  no  doubt,  the 
truths  about  the  captive  nations  in  the  face 
of  all  the  alleged  "tremendous  changes"  in 
the  Red  Empire  will  not  be  allowed  to  b« 
brushed  under  the  rug  of  diplomatic  expe- 
diency and  make-believe. 

The  Week  has  also  served  the  very  Impor- 
tant purpose  of  highlighting  the  numerous 
myths  a  number  of  Americans  have  been 
pavlovlzed  Into.  For  one.  not  a  year  goes  by 
without  the  need  for  impressing  upon  our 
people  the  nonsensical  conceptions  still  nur- 
tured by  many  as  to  the  nature  and  composi- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union.  Here  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  misguided  notions 
commercialized  into  the  millions:  "Geo- 
graphically the  largest  single  nation  In  the 
world,  the  land  traditionally  known  as 
Russia  sprawls  across  one-seventh  of  the 
earth's  surface.  .  .  After  the  tr"3.  this  once- 
backward  nation  now  produces  more  steel. 
oil.  electric  power,  aluminum  and  cement 
than  any  other  country.  In  1949  the  USSR 
became  the  second  nation  to  produce  an 
atom  bomb.  .  ." '  In  rudimentary  fact, 
neither  the  Czarlst  Russian  Empire — the  so- 
called  trswlltlonally  known  Russia — nor  the 
USSR  has  ever  been  a  "nation."  and  the 
present  empire's  economic  advances  rest  on 
broad  foundations  of  Russian  imperlo-colo- 
nlallst  exploitation  of  over  a  dozen  captive 
non-Russtan  nations  and  countries  In  the 
USSR,  but  one  couldn't  know  these  funda- 
mental facts  from  this  superficial,  commer- 
cialized effort  to  "Inform"  the  American 
reader.  The  untiring  dispenser  of  Kennan's 
Fables  spreads  similar  nonsense  In  garbled, 
sophisticated  style,  but  fortunately  few  legis- 
lators are  taken  In  by  his  Involute  language 
and  weak  Judgments,  notwithstanding  the 
mass  of  conceptual  confusion  that  underlies 
them."  It  is  a  pity.  Indeed,  that  through  the 
club  alliance  in  the  Department  of  State  the 
case  of  Svetlana  Stallna  was  Initially  en- 
trusted to  the  dispenser's  care,  but  despite 
the  fears  of  the  club  the  situation  can  be 
properly  sanitized  by  several   Congressional 
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«Cha!m  SuUer.  "Antl-Semltism  In  The 
USA."  PoUtiral  Avoirs,  Fall  Issue.  1966,  p.  26 

"  Ibid,  p.  28. 

•  The  Editors  of  Life.  Handbook  of  the  Na- 
tions and  International  Organization!!,  Life 
World  Library,  Ne-*  York,  1966,  p.  14. 

"  "Kennan's  Version  of  Why  Communist 
World  Is  Split."  The  Sunday  Star,  Washing- 
ton. D  C  .  FeUrur.ry  5.  1967.  p.  C  3. 


liearlngs."  A  vaunted  ""Russian  expert"  Is 
scarcely  a  competent  analyst  of  one  who  can 
be  tested  on  her  Georgian  background. 

OTHER   ASPECTS   OF   THE    CURRENT    XLLUSION 

In  the  course  of  the  1967  Captive  Nations 
Week  several  other  myths,  dominant  wish- 
ful thoughts,  and  glaring  omissions  of 
thought  will  doubtlessly  be  underscored. 
One.  of  course.  Is  the  myth  that  the  so-called 
satellites  In  Central  Europe  are  progressing 
toward  "Independence."  For  a  striking  ex- 
pression of  this  myth,  read  this:  "With  the 
exception  of  East  Germany.  Russia  has  no 
more  satellites.  In  the  sense  the  term  was 
used  for  so  long.  Rumania  has  defied  her,  as 
did  "i'ugoslavia  and  Albania  years  ago. 
Czechoslovakia  has  proposed  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean military  arrangements  that  exclude 
the  Soviet  Union.  To  keep  her  troops  In  Eu- 
rope, Russia  has  been  forced  to  negotiate 
sutus-of-forces  agreements,  not  unlike  the 
ones  wo  have  around  the  world.  Where  she 
used  to  be  able  to  commandeer  the  produc- 
tion of  Eastern  Europe  for  her  own  use.  Rtis- 
sia  now  sends  her  raw  materials  to  Hungary 
and  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland,  to  supply 
their  growing  Industries."  '" 

Little  has  It  occurred  to  the  Senator  grasp- 
ing at  these  minor,  accidental  changes  that 
each  of  these  parts  of  the  Red  Empire  Is  ulti- 
mately dependent  for  its  survival  under  a 
Red  recinie  upon  the  strength  and  power  of 
the  USSR.  Also,  the  points  he  raises  are  given 
to  other  more  accurate  interpretations.  The 
Rumanian  contingent  of  the  syndicate,  for 
example,  has  defied  the  northern  Industrial  , 
sphere  of  captive  Central  Eiu-ope  rather  than 
what  he  calls  "Russia."  In  short,  there  Is  no 
shred  of  substantial  evidence  that  supports 
this  convenient  myth  and.  If  as  a  case  in 
point,  the  Senator  wants  to  learn  about  Po- 
land, he  would  do  well  to  read  the  excellent 
summary  on  developments  there  as  provided 
by  one  legislator  who  states,  "Independence 
and  liberalism  In  Soviet  satellites — If  Poland 
Is  typical  of  them— are  myths."  "  Needless  to 
say,  as  concerns  the  captive  nations,  the 
peoples  themselves,  nothing  the  Senator  has 
said  alters,  or  will  alter,  their  basic  state  of 
captivity  under  the  reign  of  the  Interlocking, 
though  sometimes  squabbling.  Red  syndicate. 

Concerning  Vietnam,  those  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  Captive  Nations  Week  ob- 
servances have  consistently  upheld  President 
Johnson's  actions  In  that  heated  arena  of 
the  Cold  War.  Criticisms  have  been  directed, 
however,  at  the  scope  of  his  policy  there  and 
the  Implementation  of  our  measures.  "Vlet- 
nam  is  a  sterling  example  of  our  unprepared- 
ness  In  the  Cold  War — too  little  and  too  late, 
followed  as  usnal  by  desperate,  last-minute 
recourse  to  military  arms.  At  present,  our 
situation  there  has  assumed  scandalous  pro- 
portions, and  when  we  are  told  that  we  can 
look  forward  to  a  long,  drawn-out  struggle, 
this  is  really  the  measure  of  the  price  facing 
us  for  our  Cold  War  negligence  In  the  past, 
from  1954  on. 

The  plight  of  the  17  million  captive  North 
Vietnamese  will  again  be  highlighted.  It  is 
strange,  indeed,  that  few  of  our  leaders  ever 
discuss  this  troublesome  subject.  Yet  it  is 
crucial  to  our  winning  the  war  In  South 
Vietnam.  Canada's  diplomat  and  former  rep- 
resentative on  the  International  Control 
Commission  for  Vietnam.  Laos  and  Cambo- 
dia. Theodore  B.  Blockley.  has  significantly 
pointed  out,  "Many  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
whom  I  met  expressed  the  hope  that  one  day 


•For  a  timed  and  planted  article  see  Mur- 
rey Marder,  "U.S.  Fears  Svetlana  Hill 
circus,'  '■  The  Washington  Post,  April  23, 
1967. 

'"Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  "Europe 
And  The  Next  Generation,"  Congressional 
Re'Xird.  April  21.  1967.  page  10467. 

'•'  Congressman  Paul  Plndley.  "Poland:  The 
Myth  of  the  Independent  Satellite,"  Congres- 
iional  Record,  January  31. 1967,  page  2106. 
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the  Americans  would  'again'  liberate  them 
from  tyranny  and  oppression.  The  previous 
liberation,  in  their  minds,  was  from  the 
Japanese."  "  Characterizing  the  ICC  as  not 
only  Impotent  but  a  "fraud,"  the  Canadian 
diplomat  has  revealed  how  thousands  of 
North  Vietnamese  had  stormed  the  Cana- 
dian delegation's  office  In  the  mistaken  belief 
that  exit  visas  could  be  obtained.  Lagging 
miserably  in  ways  and  means  of  psycho* 
political  warfare,  we  haven't  even  begun  to 
scratch  the  potentialities  of  the  captive 
North  Vietnamese  In  the  war  with  totali- 
tarian Hanoi,  and  this  largely  with  free  Viet- 
namese and  Korean  means  in  the  spirit  of 
"Asia  For  Free  Asians." 

Another  chief  theme  of  the  1967  Captive 
Nations  Week  observance  Is  the  fraudulence 
of  the  Russian  Bolshevik  revolution.  Moscow 
and  its  associates  are  planning  a  tremendous 
propaganda  show  this  coming  November, 
celebrating  the  50th  anniversary  of  this  tragic 
event.  Though  scarcely  any  Western  Journ- 
alist or  commentator  surmised  It,  even  the 
designation  of  the  new  USSR  spaceship — 
"Soyuz" — is  symbolically  tied  up  with  the 
forthcoming  propaganda  show.  The  emphasis 
on  the  "union"  of  the  USSR  will  be  in  the 
forefront  to  conceal  the  captivity  and  ex- 
ploitation of  the  numerous  non-Russian  na- 
tions m  that  artificial  state.  The  sharp  con- 
trast these  past  50  years  between  expansive 
Soviet  Russian  Imperlo-colonlallsm,  particu- 
larly in  the  USSR,  and  the  almost  complete 
decolonization  process  In  the  Free  World 
should  be  of  basic  educational  worth  to  our 
citizenry. 

For  those  under  the  powerful  Pavlovlan 
influence  there  will  also  be  the  need  to 
stress  the  antl-antlconimunism  drive  of  the 
Red  Syndicate,  the  deepening  reality  of  the 
Cold  War,  and  Red  economic  strategy  in  the 
whole  East-West  trade  issue.  Those  who 
wishfully  think  that  concepts  of  captive 
nations,  Red  Empire,  communist  conspiracy 
and  so  forth  are  rigid  and  deep-frozen  rep- 
resentations of  thought  should  begin  famil- 
iarizing themselves  with  Red  literature.  Ac- 
tually, such  people  are  mental  throw-backs 
to  the  mld-30s  and  appetizing  meat  for  the 
Pavlovlan  exercise.  To  mention  only  one, 
Moscow's  International  Affairs  Is  replete  with 
articles  on  exploiting  "intellectuals,"  non- 
Communists,  and  liberals  In  the  West  for  the 
destruction  of  antl-Communlsm.  The  same 
applies  to  those  who  through  conditioned 
reflexes  are  under  the  illusion  that  the  Cold 
War  has  ended  or  Is  on  the  verge  of  ending. 
The  lllxiBlon  Itself  is  a  prime  product  of 
Moscow's  Cold  War  management,  and  this 
at  a  time  when  we  are  deeply  steeped  In  a 
heated  sector  of  the  Cold  War.  namely  Viet- 
nam Itself.  Last  September,  Pravda  simmied 
up  the  matter  this  way:  "The  ways  and 
methods  of  revolution  embrace  the  whole 
arsenal  of  methods  In  the  class  struggle  . 
Including  armed  struggle."  By  class  struggle 
Is  meant  divide  and  conquer  In  behalf  of  ul- 
timate Soviet  Russian  imperlo-colonlalist 
power,  and  the  struggle  proliferates  with 
varying  Intensity  on  every  continent,  in- 
cluding our  own  country. 

To  facilitate  Moscow's  world-wide  Cold 
War  operations,  especially  In  Vietnam,  by 
liberalizing  our  trade  with  its  empire  bord- 
ers on  paycho-polltlcal  lunacy.  The  present 
drive  for  such  liberalization  is  also  a  shining 
example  of  our  Oold  War  Ineptitude,  and  in 
the  end  will  result  In  desperate  measures  of 
military  Intervention,  as  seen  In  Vietnam. 
The  matter  of  trade  waa  brought  up  time 
and  time  again  In  the  fight  over  the  Senate's 
ratification  of  the  US-USSR  Consular  Con- 
vention, which  was  the  first  part  of  a  pack- 
age deal  that  spells  only  a  series  of  American 
Cold  War  blunders  and  losses.  It  Is  regret- 
table that  Senator  Dlrksen,  who  could  have 
won  great  distinction  In  blocking  the  ratifi- 


cation, now  thinks  the  USSR  has  made  "a 
new  ball  game"  for  the  East-West  trade  issue 
by  signing  a  pact  in  March  with  Red  China 
to  step  up  the  flow  of  war  materials  to  North 
Vietnam.-*  No,  the  ball  game  still  is  the  old 
one,  and  it  was  best  shown  during  the  hear- 
ings on  the  Consular  Treaty.  That  episode 
alone  should  conVince  us  of  the  dire  need 
for  a  full  review  now  of  US  policy  toward  the 
USSR,  rather  than  for  us  to  bounce  hap- 
hazardly from  issue  to  issue  as  the  winds  blow 
tactically  from  the  East. 

PARAMOUNT  SYMBOL  OF  V.S.  POLITICO-CtrLTtrRAI, 
LAG 

To  appreciate  how  much  narrow  domestic 
politics  and  pressure  were  exerted  on  this 
basic  Consular  Treaty  issue,  we  can  start 
with  the  concerned  declamations  of  a  lady 
Senator  who  changed  her  mind  at  the  last 
capricious  moment.  Senator  Margaret  Chase 
Smith  of  Maine  solemnly  declared,  "I  find 
it  difficult  to  rationalize  making  a  consular 
treaty  with  a  nation  that  is  helping  the 
enemy  kill  American  service  p>ersonnel.  This 
situation  is  completely  contrary  to  the  al- 
leged treaty  goal  of  the  development  of  more 
friendly  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia." 

Concise  and  taken  alone,  this  statement 
points  to  the  three  essential  aspects  of  the 
controversy  that  had  significantly  surround- 
ed the  issue  of  the  U.S.  Senate's  ratification 
of  the  treaty.  These  basic  aspects  are:  the 
poor  timing  for  the  treaty's  ratification,  the 
acute  doubtfulness  of  its  advancing  "more 
friendly  relations,"  and  the  flagrant  miscon- 
ceptions (e.g.,  USSR  is  "Russia")  Justifying 
the  pressing  need  for  a  full  and  thorough 
review  of  U.S.  policy  toward  the  USSR. 

The  treaty  could  not  have  been  pushed  for 
ratification  at  a  worse  conceivable  time. 
Signed  on  June  1,  1964,  the  convention  had 
not  been  put  to  the  test  of  popular  Interest 
and  criticism  untU  the  summer  of  1965  when 
an  attempt  was  made  to  railroad  it  through 
the  Senate  for  ratification.  The  attempt 
failed,  but  was  repeated  this  past  January, 
only  to  fail  again  as  increasing  numbers  of 
Americans,  concerned  with  the  USSR's  heavy 
supp>ort  of  Hanoi's  aggression  against  South 
Vietnam,  demanded  at  least  open  hearings 
on  the  treaty.  The  situation  in  Vietnam  was 
radically  different  In  1964  than  It  Is  now. 
Americans  weren't  being  killed  dally  by  Rus- 
sian and  other  communist  arms  as  they  have 
been  In  mounting  numbers  since  1965.  In 
March  of  this  year  about  100,000  tons  of  war 
supplies  were  shipped  Into  Haiphong,  the 
chief  port  of  North  Vietnam,  by  Red  ships 
from  the  USSR  and  the  so-called  "inde- 
pendent" satellites  of  Central  Europe. 

In  contemporary  circumstances  it  was  not 
only  difficult,  as  Senator  Smith  said,  to  ra- 
tionalize Senate  consent  of  this  treaty,  but 
It  was  also  irrational  to  accept  a  pact  which 
by  substantive  analysis  would  guarantee  a 
clear,  net  psycho- political  advantage  to  our 
prime  enemy  in  Vietnam.  The  war  In  Viet- 
nam would  not  last  long  if  Moscow  and  its 
Red  associates  in  Eastern  Europe  were,  In  the 
Interest  of  genuine  peace,  to  cut  off  their 
flow  of  critical  war  supplies  to  Hanoi.  In  this 
ultimate  sense  of  sustaining  power  in  the 
war,  Moscow,  rather  than  Hanoi,  is  our  chief 
enemy  in  Vietnam.  Well  over  80  percent  of 
the  high-powered  items  used  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  totalltarlans  is  furnished  by 
Moscow.  Even  now,  long-range  Russian  weap- 
ons, the  140-mm.  rockets  have  been  provided 
the  Viet  Cong  to  extensUy  the  decimation  of 
American  lives. 

"Subtle"  rationalization  in  support  of  the 
treaty  and  the  next  step,  liberalized  trade 
with  the  USSR,  had  gone  so  far  In  Washing- 
ton that  it  is  being  argued,  "It  Is  not  to 
American  advantage  to  have  the  flow  of  Rus- 


11  Associated  Preaa.  New  Tork,  February  6, 
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■Ian  aid  to  Hanoi  recluc«d."  ''  The  twisted 
logic  of  this  (>oeUlon  Is  that  Hanoi's  greater 
dependence  on  USSR  support  as  against  Red 
Cblnese  aid  would  enable  Moscow  to  influ- 
ence its  compatriot  aggressors  into  peace 
negotiations.  It  la  small  wonder  that  letters 
to  Senators  from  citizens  across  the  nation, 
many  of  them  with  loved  ones  in  the  war. 
have  ranged  In  the  ratio  of  200  to  1  against 
a  treaty  with  the  prime  enemy.  Senator 
Charles  H.  Percy  of  Illinois,  who  was  elected 
to  represent  his  alert  constituents,  actually 
boasted  of  defying  a  ratio  of  7.000  to  46  in 
opposition  to  the  pact.-'  Despite  the  feelings 
of  many  Republicans  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, this  and  similar  actions  In  the 
Senate  killed  the  possibility  uf  making  this 
episode  an  Issue  for  Republicans  In  the  1968 
Presidential  election."  Only  a  3rd  Party  can- 
didate can  make  It  a  live  issue. 

Following  the  open,  public  hearings  on  the 
Consular  Treaty,  an  obviously  less  "subtle" 
but  fvirther  rationalization  for  Senate  con- 
sent was  the  CIA's  great  desire  to  have  the 
pact  ratified.  The  new  pitch  to  undecided 
Senators  was  the  oppt)rtun!ty  the  treaty 
would  provide  for  broadened  CIA  operations 
m  the  USSR.  This  so-called  "confidential 
matter"  changed  the  minds  of  several  legis- 
lators as  well  as  a  few  national  leaders  who 
had  been  previously  against  ratlScatlon. 
The  rationalization  only  demonstrated  how 
few  really  bad  bothered  to  seek  convincing 
answers  to  poignant  questions  and  points 
raised  during  the  public  hearings.  Of  course, 
a  number  were  motivated  to  favor  the  treaty 
by  poUtlceil  considerations  far  remote  from 
Its  substantive  contents,  as  next  year's  presi- 
dential elections,  the  open  housing  amend- 
ment, Internal  Party  problems  and  the  like. 

The  February  hearings  on  the  treaty  estab- 
lished three  general  facts  which  should  serve 
as  solid  lessons  for  America's  alert  citizenry 
in  the  future.  As  shown  In  the  proceedings 
of  the  Senate's  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, the  three  facts  are:  il)  the  clear  In- 
ability of  the  treaty's  proponents  to  meet  the 
most  fundamental  points  of  criticism  against 
Its  ratification,  (2)  a  patent  lack  of  aware- 
ness concerning  the  psycho-polltlcal  ramifi- 
cations of  the  pact,  and  (3)  as  Indicated  by 
outmoded  preconceptions  used,  a  deficient 
and  stumbling  understanding  of  the  Soviet 
Union  itself,  which,  behind  the  facade  of 
"peaceful  coexistence"  is  not  only  our  prime 
enemy  In  Vietnam  but  also  the  chief  Insti- 
gator of  anti-American  attitudes  and  ewitlv- 
Ity  In  Western  Europe,  the  Middle  East, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America."  These  easily  sub- 
stantiated facts  cast  grave  doubts  on  the 
objective  of  "more  friendly  relations"  that 
the  treaty  is  supposed  to  advance. 

One  major  objection  is  that  the  treaty  Is 
superfluous  and  represents  a  sham  perform- 
ance of  improving  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  Is  part  of  the  present  concocted 
make-believe  in  detentlng  the  OSSR.  The  ob- 
jection la  firmly  based  on  the  Roosevelt-Ut- 
vlnov  exchanges  of  1933  that  estaollshed 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  USSR.  Aside  from  adventitious 
references  made  to  a  proposed  consular  con- 
vention then  and  an  exemplifying  Oerman- 
JJSSR  Agreement  of  1925.  Lltvlnov  expressly 
agreed  to  the  protection  of  American  citizens 
touring  or  residing  in  the  USSR  In  a  Novem- 
ber 16,  1033  communication.  It  reads:  "Pur- 
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thermore.  I  desire  to  state  that  such  rights 
will  be  granted  to  American  n:itlonals  im- 
mediately upon  the  establishment  of  rela- 
tions between  our  two  countries." 

Predicated  on  the  establishment  of  simple 
relations,  this  agreement  was  never  legally 
abrogated  and  thU3.  in  International  law. 
has  remained  in  force  to  the  present  day. 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  such  a^  US  vs. 
Belmont  In  1*37  and  US.  vs  Pink  In  1942.  as 
well  as  a  ca^e  in  New  York,  are  founded  on 
the  exchanges.  The  so-called  Russian  con- 
cession on  notlticatlon  and  access  in  the  pres- 
ent treaty  is  really  no  concession  at  all.  This 
right  should  have  been  demanded  long  ago 
on  the  basis  of  the  '33  agreements.  When  this 
vital  point  was  brought  up  In  the  hearings, 
the  chairman.  Senator  J.  W  Fulbrlght. 
rightly  admitted — for  the  record  shows  it — 
that  the  State  Department  was  never  chal- 
lenged on  this  And  this  after  two  years  of 
concern  with  the  treaty!  Yet,  following  the 
hearings  the  State  Department  minced  the 
truth  In  response  to  the  Committee's  inquiry 
when  It  predicated  the  whole  Litvinov  ex- 
change and  declar.ition  of  protection  on  the 
German-USSR  Agreement  of  1925."  It  is 
amazing  that  no  one  In  the  Senate  chal- 
lenged this  strategem 

Another  Important  legal  objection  Is  based 
on  the  misrepresentations  In  the  treaty  It- 
self, which  are  clearly  Indicative  of  the 
ciskewed  preconceptions  dominating  our 
officials  who  framed  the  pact  The  tre.ity  Is 
replete  with  the  notion  of  a  'Soviet  na- 
tional," "a  national  of  the  sending  state." 
•'the  national  9ag  of  the  sending  state,"  and 
"the  national  coat-of-arms  of  the  sending; 
state."  Even  on  the  basis  of  the  Uc^SR  Con- 
stitution, not  to  mention  rudimentary  politi- 
cal realities  In  the  USSR,  there  Is  no  such 
political  animal  In  existence  ;is  a  "Soviet  na- 
tional," nor  ore  there  such  objects  la  exist- 
ence as  a  "national  flag"  or  a  "national  coat- 
of-arm.s"  of  the  USSR  These  concepts  are 
applicable  to  the  United  States,  which  is  a 
nation-state,  but  they  are  myths  as  concerns 
the  USSR,  which  Is  an  empire-state  made  up 
of  numerous,  dlflerent  national  republics. 

In  a  court  of  law,  a  contract  of  this  sort, 
dealing  In  part  with  mythical  objects,  would 
be  thrown  out  for  Its  crass  misrepresenta- 
tions. But  worse  still,  from  a  psycho-polltl- 
cal point  of  view,  Moscow  surely  must  gloat 
over  the  unbrldged  gap  of  understanding 
shown  by  our  professed  bridge-builders  with 
regard  to  the  many  non-Russian  nations  in 
the  USSR.  On  the  one  hand.  It  naturally 
welcomes  this  treaty  and  Its  fantastic  con- 
ceptual contents,  for  by  all  evidence  the 
treaty  Is  essentially  a  diplomatic  afiOrmatlon 
of  Moscow's  Imperlum  in  Imperio,  the  Soviet 
Union  Itself;  on  the  other  hand.  It  will  un- 
questionably use  the  treaty  in  its  dealings 
with  the  non-Russian  nations  as  prime  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  they  have  little  to 
look  forward  to  from  a  country  tiiat  in  one 
breath  speaks  of  "friendship  with  all  peo- 
ples" and  In  the  next  doesn't  even  reC'jgrUze 
their  distinctive  national  Identities,  which 
Moscow  at  least  nominally  does. 

Aggravating  all  this  further  Is  the  branch 
principle  of  consularlsna,  the  Instrument 
that  supposedly  attests  to  the  "national" 
integrality  of  the  USSR.  Regardless  of  the 
specious  distinction  made  between  the  treaty 
as  a  body  of  guidelines  and  subsequent  ne- 
gotiations on  consulate  locations,  the  very 
proffer  of  this  principle  In  regard  to  the 
multinational  USSR  reduces  the  non-Rus- 
sLan  republics  in  that  state  to  a  territorial 
expression  of  "Russia,"  negates  their  distinc- 
tive national  Identities  and  sovereign  popu- 
lar wills,  and  creates  an  additional  legal 
mess  where  In  the  United  Nations  our  rep- 
resentatives recognize  both  de  jure  and  de 
f(tcto  two  original,  sovereign  Charter  mem- 


bers, Soviet  Ukraine  and  Soviet  Byelorussia. 
Again,  on  this  point  the  State  Department 
played  on  the  weakness  of  many  a  Senator 
with  a  high-pressure  memorandum  that 
blatantly  raised  the  question  "Does  the  Con- 
venilon  prejudice  the  position  of  subject 
peoples  incorporated  against  their  will  into 
the  Soviet  Union?"  and  then  glibly  answered 
it,  "No,  it  does  not."  '• 

Plainly,  If  more  windows  are  desired  in 
"Russia,"  If  mutual  understanding  toward 
all  peoples  were  a  sincere  objective,  and  if 
we  had  the  foresight  to  avoid  these  and 
other  psycho-polltlcal  disadvantages  of  the 
treaty,  we  would  wisely  consider  the  realistic 
alternative  of  setting  up  embassies  in  Byelo- 
russia, Ukraine,  Georgia,  and  Kazakh  Turke- 
stan. This  Is  accommodated  by  Article  I8a 
of  the  USSR  constitution.  It  would  also  be 
a  real  test  of  Moscow's  desire  for  peaceful 
relations.  Moreover,  on  a  reciprocal  basis 
with  their  embassies  In  W.ishingt  m.  we 
would  be  able  to  cover  their  espionage  and 
subversive  political  activity  far  more  effec- 
tively than  with  "Russian"  consulates  In 
Chicago  and  other  cities.  It  Is  noteworthy 
that  the  State  Department  has  consistently 
opposed  the  far  more  advantag'ous  embassy 
Idea  because  of  the  presence  of  more  commu- 
nists here:  yet.  with  the  con.^ulate  Idea,  it 
would  allow  for  more  of  them  in  more  vul- 
nerable areas  of  the  country 

Significantly,  none  of  these  p>olr!ts  and 
criticisms  were  challenged  by  the  treaty's 
proponents  The  amateur  show  stased  by 
Senators  Morton  and  Percy  avoided  these 
points  entirely,  confu.sed  •'Russia"  and  the 
USSR  with  "the  Soviets"  throughout,  and 
came  up  with  some  fantast'c  interpretations 
as.  for  example.  Latin  American  states  won't 
follow  us  because  they  haven't  in  the  past, 
not  recognizing  that  Moscow  Just  began  to 
exert  pressure  there  In  a  major  way  in  the 
past  ten  years.=°  Neither  have  they  or  other 
prop>onents  answered  the  additional  criti- 
cism bearing  on  the  real  protection  of  Amer- 
icans traveling  In  the  USSR.  Superficially 
bandying  about  the  20.000  figure  of  Ameri- 
cans touring  the  USSR  annually  and  the  25C 
"Soviet  nationals"  here  measures  neither  the 
relative  intelligence  ■worth  of  the  projected 
ratio  nor  the  scope  of  the  hoped-for  protec- 
tion. With  greater  freedom  of  movement 
here  the  specially  assigned  250  may  In  these 
terms  be  equivalent  or  exceed  in  value  the 
20.000  there,  most  of  them  given  to  typical 
American  toiu-l.'sm  and  guided,  of  course,  by 
overseeing  Intourlst  Furthermore.  It  cannot 
be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  the  treaty's 
notification  and  access  provision  Is  no  guar- 
antee whatsoever  iigalnst  the  continuation 
of  arbitrary  arrests  of  American  nationals 
who.  If  they  are  Uniwrtant  enough  to  Mos- 
cow, can  easily  be  brainwashed  In  the  span 
of  three  days.  As  In  the  recent  Kazan-Koma- 
rek  case,  such  Americans  can  be  arrested  and 
held  Incommunicado  by  the  Russians  Indi- 
rectly on  the  terrain  of  their  outer  empire. 
In  Poland  or  Czecho-Slovakla.  It  Is  oote- 
worthy  that  almost  Immediately  after  the 
Senate's  Inept  ratification  the  State  Depart- 
ment released  a  brochure  warning  Ameri- 
cans, In  effect,  that  travel  In  the  USSR  Is  »t 
their  own  risk.-'' 

The  espionage  and  subversion  disadvan- 
tages of  the  treaty  were  also  not  met  with 
adequate  explanation  The  shell  game  of  ma- 
nipulating the  15  or  20  figure  of  Russian 
consular  personnel  expected  here  conceals 
the  net  disadvantage  we  face  because  of  sev- 
eral reasons.  One  Is  that  well  spy-trained 
Russians  would  enjoy  a  larger  pond  to  fish  in 
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here  than  we  there.  Second,  the  coefHciency 
of  their  spy  effectiveness  Is  generally  con- 
ceded to  be  greater.  Third,  a  point  which  w£ifi 
completely  overlooked  though  it  Is  already 
well  founded  in  this  country,  the  Russians 
will  have  expanded  opportunities  for  coer- 
cion, blackmail  of  U.S.  citizens  'with  rela- 
tives In  the  USSR,  bribery,  and  sundry  sub- 
versive tactics  directed  against  ethnic 
groups;  and  this  with  unprecedented  diplo- 
matic immunity  covering  felonies  such  as 
murder  and  kidnapping.  It  doesn't  require 
much  imagination  to  see  how  little  or  no 
reciprocity  there  exists  In  this  for  us. 

No  reply  could  be  found  for  the  additional 
criticism  that  the  treaty  ojjens  up  a  Pan- 
doras  box  of  Soviet  Russian  pressure  against 
every  free  government  in  Latin  America. 
With  the  supposed  leader  of  the  Free  World 
extending  this  benefit  to  the  rules  of  the 
Kremlin,  what  Latin  American  government 
could  refuse  their  request  for  a  similar  con- 
vention. Beginning  with  15  or  20  here  we  may 
well  end  up  with  several  hundred  additional 
Russian  operatives  in  the  hemisphere,  cloaked 
with  diplomatic  immunity  and  at  a  time 
when  many  of  our  own  officials  have  been 
warning  us  to  expect  stepped-up  Red  subver- 
sion south  of  the  border.  The  Morton  reply 
mentioned  above  is  about  as  lame  as  one 
would  expect,  for  we're  In  the  60's  not  the 
30's. 

Finally,  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  was  honest 
to  pKJlnt  out  that  one  objective  for  the 
treaty's  ratification  Is  its  contribution  to  "In- 
creasing trade  between  our  two  countries." 
This  Is  Just  the  first  step,  a  part  of  a  large 
package.  Piercing  the  vagaries  and  slogans 
of  "normalizing  relations,"  "advancing 
peace,"  "improving  communications"  and  so 
forth,  an  internal  analysis  of  the  treaty  re- 
sults In  a  grave,  disadvantage  lor  us.  It  •will 
even  be  graver  If  our  citizens  permit  the  next 
part  of  the  package  deal  to  be  handled  as  in 
slipshod  a  manner  as  the  first  one  was.  For, 
on  trade,  we  will  only  be  repeating  our  tragic 
economic  errors  of  the  20's  and  30's  in  regard 
to  the  USSR.  Flushed  with  a  supposed  victory 
on  ratification.  Senator  Morton  Is  talking  an- 
tiquated nonsense  v^'hen  he  states.  "ITiere 
are  strong  indications  that  a  new  era  is  be- 
ginning for  the  i>eoples  of  Russia  and  Eastern 
Europe.  It  Is  In  our  national  Interest  that  we 
make  sure  that  American  Ideas  and  skill  be- 
come a  pxart  of  that  changing  world."  ^  He 
reveals  not  only  his  complete  ignorance  of 
the  Cold  War  but  also  of  the  record  of  US 
trade  with  totalitarian  pKswers. 

Enough  has  been  shown  here  to  Indicate  the 
glaring  politico-cultural  lag  existing  In  our 
country  with  regard  to  the  USSR.  It  Is  almost 
like  an  ineradicable  blind-spot  for  some  legis- 
lators and  others  alike.  However,  the  matter 
of  accommodating  Russian  consulates  in  this 
coimtry  still  U  not  resolved.  PrQponents  of 
the  treaty  repeated  ad  nauteum  the  point 
that  ratification  of  the  treaty  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  the  establishment  of  Russian 
consulates  here,  which  Is  a  subject  for  fur- 
ther negotiations.  Also,  In  rationalizing  his 
switch  Senator  Dlrksen  stressed  emphatically 
that  the  "treaty  would  not  enable  the  Soviet 
Onion  to  establish  a  consulate  In  Chicago  or 
any  other  city."  ^  Not  only  this,  but  the  citi- 
zenry was  Informed  that  Dlrksen  "was  as- 
sured by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
that  'appropriate  Congressional  Committees' 
would  be  consulted  before  a  U.S.  consulate 
was  established  In  Russia  as  well  as  clearance 
with  community  official  before  a  Soviet  con- 
sulate oould  be  located  In  this  country."  =^ 
This  agreement  opens  up  a  whole  new  area 
on  the  Issue,  and  Mayor  Daley  of  Chicago  has 
already  declared  that  his  city  wants  no  Rus- 


■  "Morton  Asks  Widening  of  Red  Con- 
tacts," The  Washington  Post,  April  4,  1967. 

""Consul  Pact  Will  Not  Aid  Spies:  Dlrk- 
sen," Chicago  Tribune,  February  20,  1987. 

""Dlrksen  Says  GOP  To  Back  Consul 
Pact,"  The  Washington  Post,  March  1.  1967. 


slan  consulate.  As  we  approach  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  pressure  Is  building  up  to  have 
other  Mayors  of  our  port-cities  declare  them- 
selves along  the  same  lines.  It  will  be  Inter- 
esting to  see  what  counter-presstu:e  will  be 
brought  to  bear  to  overcome  the  agreement. 

TIME   FOR   REVIEW    OF    U.S.    POLICY    TOWARD    THE 
USSK 

The  hearings  on  the  Consular  Convention 
have  shown  beyond  question  of  doubt  ovir 
pressing  need  for  a  full  and  thorough  re- 
view of  U.S.  policy  toward  the  USSR.  On  the 
scale  of  politico-diplomatic  calculation  the 
treaty  definitely  does  not  rest  on  a  quid  pro 
quo  basis;  the  net  disadvantage  is  ours. 
What  makes  the  situation  worse  Is  that  we, 
rather  than  the  Russians,  have  pressed  for 
it;  and  though  the  President  could  initiate 
negotiations  for  consulates  without  a  treaty, 
it  has  been  felt  that  at  least  the  Senate 
should  assume  part  of  this  responsibility. 
But  the  treaty  is  a  vestigial  remain  of  the 
30's  when  our  knowledge  of  "Russia"  and  its 
global  ambitions  and  operations  was  quite 
wanting.  Judging  by  the  preconceptions  and 
concepts  displayed  in  the  hearings,  there 
still  is  the  want,  but  will  the  need  for  such 
a  review  be  recognized? 

Never  In  our  history  has  such  a  review 
been  undertaken  to  eliminate  the  conceptual 
cobwebs  which  misdirect  vis  into  net  dis- 
advantageous positions.  In  part,  Senator 
Roman  Hruska  has  sensed  this  need  in  stat- 
ing that  this  treaty  and  other  measures  "are 
going  to  affect  the  basic  philosophy  of  our 
relations  ■with  the  Communist  countries." 
There  can  be  no  better  time  than  now  to 
do  what  we  have  never  done  before  but 
should  have  done  long  ago. 

The  author  offers  a  proposed  resolution 
which,  in  content,  can  be  easily  documented 
and  substantiated  on  the  basis  of  the  mis- 
conceptions and  contradictions  to  facts  ut- 
tered by  our  foremost  leaders  in  the  past 
twenty  years,  exclusively  In  relation  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  rightly  pride  ourselves  In 
this  country  on  seizing  upon  the  innovative, 
the  new.  and  the  changing.  It  will  be  in- 
teresting to  see  whether,  with  courage  and 
foresight,  we  can  bring  into  full  public  view 
and  for  unprecedented  examination  and  as- 
sessment our  policy  toward  the  USSR.  The 
proposed  measure  reads  as  follows: 

"HESOLtrriON  ON  REVIEW  OF  UJS.  POLICY  TOWARD 
THE    T7.S.S.R. 

"Providing   for   a   thorough   review   of  U.S. 
policy  toward  the  U.S.S.R. 

"Whereas  In  his  1967  State  of  the  Union 
Message  the  President  declared  'the  genius 
of  the  American  political  system  has  always 
been  expressed  through  creative  debate  that 
offers  reasonable  alternatives';  and 

"Whereas  U.S.  policy  toward  the  USSR  is 
most  crucial  to  the  issue  of  global  pteace  or 
war,  and  the  cumulative  evidence  of  the 
past  two  decades,  including  Greece,  Iran, 
Korea,  Cuba,  the  Congo,  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, and  'Vietnam,  casts  a  reasonable  and 
heavy  doubt  on  the  peace-insuring  efficacy  of 
the  p-ursued  policy;  and 

"Whereas  there  has  never  been  a  thorough 
Congressional  review  of  our  policy  toward 
the  USSR,  even  at  levels  below  another 
Great  Debate,  examining  and  illuminating 
questionable  preconceptions,  arrant  con- 
ceptual confusions,  contradictions  to  fact 
and  principle,  and  high-level  counter-con- 
tradictions that  have  surrounded  this  pol- 
icy; and 

"Whereas  proposed  particular  measures, 
such  as  the  U.S.-U8SR  Consular  Convention, 
U.S.-Sovlet  trade,  cultural  exchange  agree- 
ments, etc.,  depend  for  their  accurate  and 
prop>er  evaluation  on  the  soundness  or  not 
of  the  underlying  assumptions  and  criteria  in 
the  general  policy;  and 

"Wheretu  these  assumptions  and  criteria 
have  been  too  frequently  conveyed  by  offi- 
cial assertions  that  are  patently  contrary  to 
fact  and/or  principle,  and  especially  at  this 


time  deserve  to  be  openly  and  thoroughly 
examined;  and 

"Whereas,  to  cite  one  example,  on  the  high- 
est level  an  old,  imperial  Czarist  Russian 
usage,  albeit  fictional  to  present  conditions, 
has  been  revleved  in  the  thought  'The  com- 
mon interests  of  the  peoples  of  Russia  and 
the  United  States  are  many';  and 

"Whereas,  by  way  of  further  example,  the 
notion  expressed  by  one  of  our  Presidents, 
'no  nation  in  the  history  of  battle  ever  suf- 
fered more  than  the  Russian  suffered  in  the 
course  of  the  Second  World  War,'  contradicts 
the  facts  that  the  ravaged  territories  in  the 
USSR  were  largely  non-Russian  and  the 
losses  of  Lithuanians,  Latvians,  Estonians, 
Ukranlans,  Armenians  and  other  non-Rus- 
sian nationals  were  equal  If  not  greater;  and 

"Whereas,  in  additional  contradiction  to 
fact,  more  than  one  national  leader  has 
voiced  the  mythical  constructions  of  "200 
million  Russians"  in  existence  and  the  USSR 
as  'Russia.';  and 

"Whereas,  to  mention  another  apt  ex- 
ample, a  hlgh-lovel  conc«)tion  misjudges 
'areas,  such  as  the  Ukraine.  Armenia,  or 
Georgia'  as  constituting  'traditional  parts  of 
the  Soviet  Union  ...  an  historical  state,' 
which  factually  has  been  in  existence  for 
only  forty-five  years;  and 

"Whereas,  in  sharp  contradiction  to  this 
quoted  misconception,  an  outstanding  offi- 
cial U.S.  statement  in  the  United  Nations 
emphasizes:  'An  independent  Ukrainian  Re- 
public was  recognized  by  the  Bolsheviks  In 
1917'  and  later  'with  the  help  of  the  Red 
Army,  a  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
was  established  and  Incorporated  into  the 
USSR';  also.  'In  1920.  the  Soviet  army  in- 
vaded, and  Armenian  independence,  so  long 
awaited,  was  snuffed  out';  also,  'In  1921,  the 
Red  Army  came  to  the  aid  of  Communists  re- 
belling against  the  independent  State  of 
Georgia  and  installed  a  Soviet  regime';  and 

"Whereas  these  selected  examples  of  basic 
confusion,  contradictions  of  reality,  and  of- 
ficial counter-contradictions  are  compounded 
by  growing  doubts  related  to  operating  prin- 
ciples, double-standards,  and  policy  incon- 
sistencies, even  at  a  time  when  the  USSR 
and  Its  syndicated  Red  associates  supply  the 
totalitarian  Red  regime  In  North  Vietnam 
to  kill  Increasing  numbers  of  American  de- 
fenders of  Independent  South  Vietnam;  and 

"Whereas,  on  the  basis  of  these  and  num- 
erous other  points  of  evidence,  it  is  not  in- 
conceivable that  the  forthcoming  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  Russian  Bolshevik  revolution, 
which  gave  rise  to  Soviet  Russian  Imperlo- 
colonialism  and  its  world-wide  aggressive  am- 
bitions, might  elicit  in  'the  spirit  of  peaceful 
ccexistence'  harmful  expressions  virtually 
equating  this  fraudulent  revolution  with  our 
own  American  Revolution  and  its  symbollza- 
tlon  of  national  Independence,  individual 
liberty,  and  freedom;  and 

"Whereas  a  genuine  policy  of  p)eaceful  co- 
existence means  progressive  reciprocity,  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  barriers  year  by  year, 
the  absence  of  controlled  movements,  an  in- 
tensified -understanding  between  nations  in 
the  USSR  and  the  United  States,  and  sur- 
cease from  Indirect  provocation  in  other 
parts  of  the  Free  World,  none  of  which  has 
been  realized  in  the  past  decade;  and 

"Whereas  a  policy  founded  on  basic  mis- 
conceptions, myths,  and  internal  contradic- 
tions generates  a  grand  Illusion  which  In  the 
long  run  can  only  lead  to  disastrous  results 
for  OUT  independence  and  national  security 
and  certainly,  in  the  short  run  and  with 
reference  to  the  nations  in  the  USSR  fails 
to  validate  the  President's  declaration  In  his 
1966  State  of  the  Union  Message:  "The  fifth 
and  most  Important  principle  of  our  for- 
eign policy  is  support  of  national  independ- 
ence— the  right  of  each  people  to  govern 
themselves  and  to  shape  their  own  institu- 
tions .  .  .  We  follow  this  principle  by  en- 
couraging the  end  of  colonial  rule":  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 
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•Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  o/  America  ior  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives) xn  Congrt'Si  assembled.  That  a 
complete  and  thorough  review  of  U.S.  policy 
toward  the  U.S.SJt.  be  undertaken.  The  re- 
view shall  be  conducted  by  means  of  public 
hearings,  designated  studies  relevant  to  all 
essential  aspects  of  the  subject,  and  sched- 
uled symposia  consisting  of  Members  of  the 
Senate  (the  House) .  representatives  of  inter- 
ested areas  In  our  Government,  and  invlied 
participants  from  the  private  sector  of  our 
society.  The  results  of  this  comprehensive 
review  will  be  made  available  by  publica- 
tion and  other  media  to  the  American  pub- 
lic. On  the  basis  of  the  results  the  Senate 
(the  House)  sh.ill  determine  what  'reason- 
able alternatives'  exist  to  our  present  policy 
toward  the  USSR." 

In  the  midst  of  many  foolish  notions  being 
expressed  almost  dally  with  reference  to  our 
commitment  In  Vietnam  and  the  obvious 
Inconsistency,  nay  Irrationality,  of  policies 
pursued  by  the  Administration  in  relation 
to  diflerent  but  inseparable  sectors  of  the 
Red  Empire,  the  American  people,  who  In 
the  laat  resort  are  called  upon  to  sustain  the 
price  of  policy  mlsjudgments.  are  at  least 
enUUed  to  this  kind  of  review— a  truly  first 
Great  Debate  on  U.S.  policy  toward  the  USSR. 
Will  courage,  foresight,  and  open-mlnded- 
neaa  prevail?  This  is  the  question  for  Cap- 
tlVB  Nations  Week.  1967 — or  are  we  content 
to  pursue  make-believe  measures  based  on 
craaa  misconceptions.  Pavlovlanlzed  reac- 
tlona,   and  insular   political  considerations? 


LET  THE  HOUSE  BE  TRUE  TO  ITSELF 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEJR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted  yes- 
terday in  opposition  to  the  so-called  anti- 
riot  bill,  not  because  I  favor  riots  but 
becaiise  I  consider  this  a  totally  ineffec- 
tive means  of  preventing  them. 

I  respect  the  views  of  my  colleagues 
who  look  upon  this  as  a  way  of  protect- 
ing the  public,  but  I  believe  they  are 
wrong.  I  believe  passage  of  such  a  bill  aa 
this  Is  far  more  likely  to  incite  riots  than 
to  prevent  them. 

As  my  colleagues  well  know,  I  do  not 
relish  the  role  of  the  dissenter,  the  last- 
ditch  saviour  of  an  ill-defined  and  mis- 
managed cause  But  I  do  hold  a  higher 
view  of  the  responsibility  and  character 
of  the  House  than  Is  reflected  in  this  bill. 

I  am  told  that  the  House  could  afford 
to  pass  this  bill  because  the  Senate  will 
save  us  from  ourselves.  We  can  wave  a 
few  flags,  wrap  ourselves  in  some  bunt- 
ing, and  tell  the  folks  at  home  we  have 
done  something  to  save  them  from  civil 
disobedience — all  the  while  recognizing 
that  this  is  a  useless,  if  not  mischievous, 
bin  that  would  do  none  of  the  things  we 
claim  for  it.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  the 
kind  of  House  of  Representatives  the 
American  people  want.  This  is  not  the 
kind  of  leadership  that  is  expected  of  us 
This  Is  not  the  greatness  that  I  know  my 
colleagues  are  capable  of. 

History  shows  that  great  men  and 
great  public  bodies  achieved  their  great- 
ness, not  through  acquiescence  to  the 
statUB  quo  or  through  "going  along" 
with  established  patterns  of  sham  and 


deceit  but  through  adopting  for  them- 
selves goals  and  ideals  of  a  higher  na- 
ture. When  good  traffics  with  evil,  evil 
always  wins.  When  wise  men  give  lip 
service  to  principles  in  which  they  do 
not  believe,  they  minimize  themselves 
and  glorify  error.  I  do  not  see  my  col- 
leagues here  or  this  great  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  followers  of  such  a  tra- 
dition. 

.Mr.  Speaker,  I  moi.t  certainly  do  not 
want  the  House  of  Representatives  to  be 
the  kind  of  body  that  has  to  be  saved 
from  Itself.  Il  is  demeaning  to  sut:gest 
that  a  Member  can  afford  to  vote  against 
his  best  jud.t;ment  and  lushest  princi- 
ples on  a  bill  like  this  because  the  other 
body  of  this  Congress  will  keep  it  from 
becoming  law.  What  this  says  is  that  the 
Senate  is  more  responsible  than  tlie 
House,  that  its  heads  are  older  and 
wiser,  that  the  House  is  an  assemblage 
of  schoolboys  who  occasionally  must 
have  their  fun.  I  reject  that  thesis. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  I  will 
continue  to  be  proud  even  though  this 
vote  went  against  reason  and  the  private 
judgment  of  most  of  my  colleagues.  But 
in  casting  my  "no"  vote  I  hope  I  may 
have  helped  kindle  a  small  flame — a 
flame  of  awareness  of  the  greatness  this 
House  can  achieve  through  being  true  to 
Itself. 

I  see  greatness  all  around  me  In  this 
Chamber.  I  am  honored  to  serve  with 
each  and  every  Member.  But  on  days 
like  yesterday  I  see  a  tendency  to  sit  back 
and  let  principle  be  bypassed  for  another 
issue  on  another  day — and  to  let  this  be 
a  day  when  pretense  and  sham  prevail. 
I  see  this  body  as  capable  of  greater  con- 
sistency than  this. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  said  I  am  uncom- 
fortable in  a  dissenter's  role,  and  I  surely 
am  willing  to  accept  the  fact  that  some 
of  my  colleagues  genuinely  feel  this  anti- 
riot  bill  will  help  stop  riots.  I  think  they 
are  wrong,  but  I  respect  them  for  being 
sincere  in  this  belief.  However,  in  my 
view  those  who  truly  believe  this  is  a 
good  bill  are  in  a  distinct  minority.  And, 
rather  than  bemg  a  dissenter,  I  am  really 
speaking  what  Is  In  the  minds  of  a 
vast  majority  of  my  colleagues.  I  think 
it  is  the  proponents  of  this  bill  who  are 
the  dissenters.  They  are  dissenting  from 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
They  are  dLssentlng  from  the  first 
amendment.  They  are  dissenting  from 
the  orderly  processes  of  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  50  States.  And  I  am  only 
one  member  of  a  vast  majority  favoring 
free  speech,  due  process  and  State's 
rights  in  attacking  the  problems  of  our 
country  today. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  excellent  column  by  Tom  Wicker  ap- 
pearing in  the  New  York  Times  of  July 
13,  1967.  Without  objection,  I  shall  have 
It  Inserted  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  let  this  be  the  day 
when  the  House  calls  a  halt  to  further 
meaningless  gestures  of  this  kind  In 
the  place  of  meaningful  solutions,  to  mob 
psychology  in  place  of  statesmanship, 
to  pettiness  In  place  of  greatness.  Let  this 
be  the  day  the  House  of  Representatives 


decides  It  has  an  obligation  to  history, 
Its  Members  and  the  American  public  to 
be  ever  true  to  itself. 

The  Deaduest  Pollution 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington.  July  12 — The  other  day  in 
Cincinnati  the  Rev.  Fred  Shuttlesworth— 
once  a  lieutenant  of  Martin  Luther  King  in 
the  nonviolent  upheavals  In  the  South — told 
Gene  Roberta  of  this  newspaper  that  the 
basic  reason  Negroes  rioted  was  that  "they 
say.  'we've  already  tried  nonviolence  and 
we're  still  where  we  are."  " 

Even  Senator  Edward  Brooke  of  Mi«sa- 
chusetts.  always  a  moderate,  warned  at  the 
N  A.A.C.P.  convention  In  Boston  this  week 
that  the  failure  of  public  officials  to  respond 
adequately  to  the  needs  of  Negroes  was  "an 
Invitation  to  violence."  And  Roy  Wllkins,  who 
has  risked  his  leadership  to  sUnd  for  rea- 
son and  understanding,  told  the  N.A.^CP. 
that  Congress'  refvisal  to  pass  open  housing 
and  other  needed  legislation  was  "creating 
the  atmosphere"  for  violence. 

IS    GBATITL-DE    DUE? 

This  will  outrage  those  whites  who  believe 
that  the  civil  rights  legislation  of  recent 
years  ought  to  have  "satisfied"  the  Negroes, 
and  that  "these  people"  are  only  proving 
themselves  beastly  mgrates  by  rioting  In  the 
streets.  The  fact  Is,  however,  that  all  that 
legislation  has  yet  to  produce  real  gains 
for  ghetto  Negroes  In  employment,  housing 
or  education,  and  while  Southern  Negroes 
Anally  have  the  right  to  vote  and  eat  grits  in 
the  local  cafe,  and  a  small  percentage  of 
them  can  even  send  their  children  to  ade- 
quate schools,  why  should  they  be  grateful 
for  that?  What  gratitude  Is  due  a  thief  who 
steeds  your  money,  keeps  It  for  a  few  genera- 
tions, then  grudgingly  gives  a  little  of  it  back 
under  court  order? 

LONG   COLD    WINTTB 

During  this  season's  rioting  In  BufTalo, 
Mayor  Frank  Sedlta  pleaded  for  "just  a  few 
days"  to  find  Jobs  for  unemployed  Negroes. 
He  was  willing  enough  to  find  Jobs  to  end 
violence  in  the  long,  hot  summer:  but  why 
had  Jobs  not  been  found  to  prevent  violence 
In  what  Martin  Luther  King  calls  the  "the 
long  cold  winter"? 

In  an  even  more  myopic  answer — or  non- 
answer — to  the  ghetto,  the  House  may 
bravely  pass  this  week  an  "antl-rlot"  bill 
that  woidd  make  It  possible  to  Jail  and  fine 
anybody  who  crosses  a  state  line  "with  Intent 
to  Incite  street  violence  and  rioting." 

This  political  popgun  Is  aimed  squarely  at 
Stokely  Carmlchael.  described  by  Its  sponsor, 
Cramer  of  Florida,  as  a  giant  of  a  fellow 
whose  Itinerant  rabble-rousing  has  left  In  lU 
wake  "thousards  of  Negroes  whose  blood  Is 
simmering  and  waiting  for  a  chance  to  riot." 

Even  assuming  that  Carmlchael  and  other 
supermen  actually  caused  the  trouble  In  Los 
Angeles,  Cleveland.  New  York,  Chicago, 
Rochester,  Buffalo,  Tampa,  Lincoln,  and 
points  west;  even  assuming  that  local  au- 
thorities could  not.  In  that  case,  deal  with 
them  In  the  manner  of  Atlanta,  which  put 
Carmlchael  In  Jail;  even  assuming  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  bill's  language  and  In- 
tent; even  assuming  all  these  dubious 
propositions,  the  truth  of  this  bill  still  Is  to 
be  found  In  the  words  of  Representative 
Celler  of  New  York,  who  at  least  tried  to 
block  it. 

Nevertheless,  he  confessed  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  "I  don't  want  to  be  In  a  position 
of  opposing  this  bin." 

That  Is  what  Shuttlesworth  and  Brooke 
and  Wllkins,  none  of  whom  ever  threw  ft 
Molotov  cocktail  or  stoned  a  loanshark's 
office,  were  talking  about.  A  Congress  repre- 
senting a  domlnantly  white  society,  that  wlU 
not  pass  even  a  diluted  open-housing  law 
or  provide  Increased  protection  for  civil 
rights  workers,  but  which  does  not  "want  to 
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be  m  a  position  of  opposing"  a  demagogic 
antlrlot  bill.  Is  unlikely  to  persuade  unem- 
Dloyed.  slum-dwelling,  poorly  educated,  often 
m-fed  and  lU-clad  Negroes  that  they  can  get 
relief  from  the  law  before  they  can  get  It  In 
the  streets. 

SQtnEAKY    WHEELS 

Shuttlesworth  told  Roberts  about  a  new 
nark  being  built  In  the  riot  area  of  Cmcln- 
natl  "A  lot  of  people  think  they  got  that 
because  of  rioting,  and  I  think  they  are 
right "  he  said.  "Nonviolence  didn't  get  It. 

And  the  final  tragedy  Is  that  while  violence 
produces  Jobs  In  Buffalo  and  a  park  In  Cin- 
cinnati, It  also  produces  untold  haUed  and 
suffering  and  bitterness.  Thus  white  myopia 
and  black  despair  work  together  to  pollute  a 
nation's  soul. 


I 


THE   IMPORTANT   DOMESTIC 
RESPONSIBILrrY 


Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wolff]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
and  often  twisted  Ironies  of  our  time 
were  exemplified  In  a  news  broadcast  I 
heard  this  past  Saturday.  The  first  Item 
concerned  the  Vletcong  attack  on  our 
alrbase  at  Da  Nang.  The  second  item  had 
reference  to  the  depressing  situation  m 
Newark.  N.J.  The  single  day  death  toU, 
Mr  Speaker,  of  the  war  In  the  streets 
of  New  Jersey's  largest  city  was  greater 
than  the  death  toll  of  the  uttack  at  Da 

N&tlR. 

This  Is  a  striking  warning  to  keep  our 
priorities  In  a  reasoned  and  human  per- 
spective. The  domestic  unrest  in  our 
stifling  and  oppressive  ghettos  requires, 
Indeed  demands,  that  we  not  relax  for 
an  Instant  our  vigilance  in  the  fights 
against  discrimination.  Inadequate  edu- 
cation, poverty  and  Joblessness.  The  riots 
are  started  by  conditions,  not  by  people. 
We  must  seek  solutions  to  the  root  causes 
of  these  maladies  and  not  content  our- 
selves with  inadequate  and  ultimately 
meaningless  palliatives. 

There  will  be  Uttle  to  gain,  Mr.  Speak- 
er If  we  win  the  fight  in  Vietnam  and 
lose  the  war  at  home.  This  great  and 
powerful  Nation  can  meet  its  global  re- 
sponsibilities and.  at  the  same  time,  meet 
our  responsiblUty  to  provide  equaUty  of 
opportunity  to  all  Americans  in  all  areas 
of  human  endeavor. 
We  can  do  both — and  we  must. 


including  four  that  have  broken  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  United  States. 
I  have  twice  earlier  this  week  made  my- 
self clear  on  this  point. 

In  a  closely  related  matter.  I  was 
greatly  distressed  by  a  story  in  today's 
New  York  Times  that  indicated  the 
United  States  is  considering  resuming 
military  arms  shipments  to  Jordan  and 
Saudi  Arabia.  Military  aid,  when  appro- 
priate, should  rightfully  go  to  our 
friends.  It  is  never  appropriate,  wise, 
nor  Justifiable  to  send  arms  to  our 
enemies.  Both  Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia 
have  openly  expressed  their  antagonism 
to  the  United  States  and  the  resumption 
of  military  shipments  to  these  countries 
would  be  most  unwise. 

Yet  the  article  I  have  reference  to  indi- 
cates that  the  Honorable  Dean  Rusk. 
Secretary  of  State,  is  considering  resum- 
ing shipments  to  both  of  these  countries. 
Even  to  consider  such  an  unwise  and  un- 
sound move  is  incomprehensible.  I  urge 
that  arms  shipnients  not  be  resumed  to 
Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia  and  to  caU  the 
Members'  attention  to  this  most  regretful 
possibility,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  Include  the  article  from 
today's  New  York  Times  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

U.S.  Arms  May  Go  to  Mideast  Again— Rusk 
Hints  at  Renewed  Aid  fob  Isbael,  Jordan, 
Saudi  Arabia  To  Counter  Soviet 


MILITARY    AID    TO    JORDAN    AND 
SAUDI  ARABIA 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wolff]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arksunsas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
astounded  that  we  are  providing  military 
training  to  men  from  nine  Arab  Nations, 


(By  John  W.  Finney) 
Washington,  July  19.— Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Busk  Indicated  today  that  the  Ad- 
ministration was  moving  toward  a  revival 
of  Its  policy  of  providing  sufficient  arms  to 
maintain  a  military  equiUbrlum  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  between  the  nations  dependent 
upon  Soviet  mUltary  aid  and  those  depend- 
ent on  Western  aid. 

In  a  State  Department  news  conference 
he  noted  that  the  introduction  of  new  So- 
viet weapons  into  the  region  was  raising  secu- 
rity problems  for  Israel  and  certain  pro- 
Western  Arab  nation*. 

The  Secretary  said  that  the  Administra- 
tion was  giving  special  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion of  resuming  mlUtary  aa  well  as  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Jordan.  A  resumption  of  aid  to 
Jordan  as  well  as  certain  other  states  m 
the  area  1b  "a  matter  of  great  preoccupa- 
tion at  the  present  time,"  he  said. 

State  Department  offlcials  said  that  a  re- 
view on  arms  shipments  was  focusing  on 
Jordan,  Israel  and  Saudi  Arabia.  Before  the 
Arab-Israeli  war  last  month,  the  United 
States  was  committed  to  provide— Israel  with 
two  squadrons  of  A-4  attack  bombers,  Jordan 
with  two  squadrons  of  P-104  flghter-bomb- 
ers  and  Saudi  Arabia  with  Hawk  antiair- 
craft missUes  and  ground  support  equipment. 
Jordan  is  regarded  by  State  Department 
offlcials  as  the  most  urgent  problem.  In  the 
past  20  per  cent  of  Jordan's  revenue  came 
from  $30-mlUlon  in  "budgetary  support" 
suppUed  annually  by  the  United  States.  The 
Jordanian  armed  forces  were  being  mod- 
ernized with  new  tanks  and  planes  from  the 
United  States. 

After  the  war  last  month,  the  Adminis- 
tration froze  all  aid  to  countries  in  the 
region. 

EarUer  thU  month,  the  Administration 
auletly  gave  $2-miUlon  in  "budgetary  sup- 
port" to  Jordan  as  the  final  instaUment  for 
«ie  fiscal  year  Just  ended.  Now  a  new  quar- 
terly installment  of  »7-miUlon  U  coming 
due  and  a  decision  Is  required  In  the  next 
few  weeks  on  resuming  full-scale  economic 
aid  to  Jordan.  .    ^     ,  _ 

The  general  appraisal  U  that  the  Jordanian 
economy,  seriously  damaged  »>y  Uie  war  and 
the  loss  to  Israel  of  the  productive  West 


Bank  has  sufHclent  foreign  reserves  to  carry  ' 
on  for  perhaps  six  months.  It  Is  generally 
recognized  that  the  viability  of  Kmg  Hus- 
sein's regime  and  the  kingdom's  economy  is 
likely  to  be  dependent  upon  new  United 
States  aid. 

For  the  moment,  Jordan's  ability  to  ab- 
sorb new  military  equipment  is  viewed  M 
limited.  But  some  shipments  are  regarded 
as  necessary  to  help  Hussein  keep  his  armed 
forces  in  line  and  resist  the  pressure  from 
other  Arab  states  to  accept  arms  from  the 

Soviet  Union.  .rr  •*  -« 

Mr  Rusk  did  not  commit  the  United 
States  to  renewed  military  aid  to  the  Middle 
East  But  he  moved  considerably  beyond  the 
past  State  Department  position  that  military 
aid  was  "under  review,"  employing  virtually 
the  same  phrases  used  In  the  past  to  Justify 
arms  sales  and  gifts  to  nations  In  the  Middle 
East. 

FEDERAL  FAMILY  SUPPORT  ACT 
Mr.    PRYOR.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  r.Mr.  Morris]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   MORRIS   of   New    Mexico.   Mr. 
Speaker,  today  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Fisher],  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts    [Mr.    Burke],    and   the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Steed], 
I  am  Introducing  H.R.  11633  entitled  the 
Federal  Family  Support  Act.  which  is 
more  popularly  known  as  the  rim-away 
pappy  bin.  , . 

As  its  name  impUes,  this  bill  has  as  its 
objective  the  closing  of  an  Important  gap 
in  our  Federal  system  which  each  year 
allows  hundreds  of  fathers  to  escape 
their  moral,  social,  and  legal  obligation 
to  support  their  dependent  wives  and 
children.  ,.  ,    ^^,     .     , 

Our  bill  would  accomplish  this  task 
by  extending  Federal  Jurisdiction  to  al- 
low the  dependent  to  execute  his  support 
judgment  in  the  Federal  court  where  the 
delinquent  spouse  resides  and  by  amend- 
ing the  Federal  criminal  law  to  make  It  a 
crime  for  a  person,  subject  to  a  support 
order,  to  travel  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  with  the  Intent  of  avoiding 
the  court  order. 

At  present,  a  dependent  wife  or  child 
may  pay  for  costly  legal  proceedings  in 
the  State  of  the  father's  residence  only 
to  have  the  deUnquent  father  leave  that 
State  to  again  avoid  his  obUgatlons.  The 
end  result  is  not  that  envisioned  in  the 
State's  support  statute,  or  in  the  Initial 
court  order,  it  is  instead  a  frustration  of 
both  The  father  able  to  support  his 
family  again  uses  this  loophole  to  free 
himself  of  his  responslbiUties.  At  the 
same  time  his  family,  having  expended 
money  for  these  legal  actions,  have 
nothing  to  show  for  their  actions. 

In  most  States,  a  failure  to  comply 
with  a  court  order,  in  this  case  to  sup- 
port one's  dependents,  may  subject  the 
Individual  to  criminal  contempt  antr  in 
the  case  of  one  outside  the  State,  may 
subject  him  to  extradition.  This,  how- 
ever. Is  a  procedure  costly  to  the  State 
and  in  the  end  is  not  calculated  to  ob- 
tain the  objective,  support  to  the  de- 
pendent 'Wife  and  child. 
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In  summary.  I  firmly  believe  that  this 
bill  will  have  the  overall  effect  of  re- 
quiring the  able-bodied  husband  to  sup- 
port his  dependent  wife  and  child 
avoiding  as  much  as  possible  added  ex- 
penses to  the  family  -ind  to  the  State 
of  their  residence. 


THE  UNSAFE  AIRLA.NES 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  !Mr.  Go.v^alezI  may  extend 
his  (emarks  at  this  pomt  m  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  more 
occasions  than  I  care  to  count,  I  have 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
appalling  lack  of  safety  in  the  air.  Tfto 
months  ago.  I  introduced  Capt.  Vernon 
Lowell,  who  wrote  a  book.  "Airline  Safety 
Is  a  Myth,"  which  publication  backs  up 
many  of  the  statements  I  have  made 
during  the  past  4  years  about  airline 
safety  and  the  lack  of  adequate  control 
over  the  airlanes  by  the  control  system 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 
I  regret  to  say  that  some  of  my  col- 
leagues scoffed  at  me.  and  questioned  the 
motives  of  my  actions.  Othe-s  tried  to 
discredit  me.  and  Captain  Lowell,  for 
criticizing  the  FAA.  The  FAA  Itself  has 
repeatedly  issued  bland  assurances  that 
everything  is  aU  right  In  the  sky,  that 
the  traffic  control  system  is  fine.  Yet  we 
keep  having  midair  collisions.  I  regret 
to  say  that  the  tragedy  at  AshevUle.  N.C.. 
was  entirely  predictable,  just  as  was  a 
similar  collision  at  Dayton.  Ohio. 

It  is  sad  to  see.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
FAA  continues  to  deny  any  respon.sibUlty 
in  midair  collisions.  There  is  never  any 
fault  found  with  the  control  system,  or 
with  the  controllers:  It  is  always  a  mat- 
ter of  "pilot  error"  or  "the  plane  was  off 
course."  Naturally  the  planes  are  off 
course  when  they  collide:  the  question  l.s 
why  were  they  off  course,  when  the  Job 
of  the  FAA  Is  to  keep  them  on  course. 

Captain  Lowell  wrote  me  on  June  29, 
citing  many  safety  problem.s  Referring 
to  midair  collisions,  he  said: 

The  problems  are  many  and  complex.  In- 
volving mixing  of  high-speed  aircraft  and 
lowapeed. 

And  that  is  exactly  what  happened  at 
Ashevllle  yesterday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  to  say  that  an- 
other tragic  event  has  taken  place  in 
the  air.  It  Is  one  of  many  such  acci- 
dents, and  I  regret  to  say  that  we  see 
more  and  more  midair  collisions  every 
year.  I  wonder  when  the  FAA  will  make 
any  significant  Improvements  in  the 
traffic  control  system.  The  annual  report 
for  this  year  taiks  vaguely  about  testing 
of  two  new  radars,  and  says  one  Is  under 
development,  and  one  has  been  "suc- 
cessfully tested."  whatever  that  means. 
I  wonder.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Improve- 
ment can  be  expected  in  air  traffic  con- 
trol; I  have  seen  no  Improvement  In 
4  years,  but  only  excuses.  I  hope  that 
we  will  not  have  to  wait  another  4 
years  for  action. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  appending  hereto 
the  full  text  of  Captain  Lowell's  recent 
letter  and  a  recent  article  from  the 
Washington  I>aily  Nev..s— both  grim 
warnings  of  what  actually  happened  yes- 
terday. 

The  material  follows: 

JLNE  29,  1967. 
Congressman  Henry  Gouzaltz, 
Washington,  DC. 

De.ir  Sir  .Since  my  letter  to  you  of  May  12. 
1967  the  air  safety  problems  mentioned  In 
my  recent  book  have  attracted  national  at- 
ten.ion  out  t,ie  needed  corrections  don't 
appear  imminent. 

Nearly  every  major  newspaper  in  the  coun- 
try mentioned  the  biTok  In  cither  a  book  re- 
view, editorial  or  article  but  to  my  knowledge 
no  one  from  the  air  tran.sport  Industry  (In- 
cluding the  FAA  and  NTSBt  has  publicly 
denied  or  commented  on  any  of  the  safety 
Issues  The  public  is  not  getting  protection 
when  facts  are  hidden  or  distorted. 

The  new  Department  of  Transportation 
should  be  aole  to  function  without  fear  of 
the  aircraft  manufacturers  and  the  air  car- 
riers Win  'he  FA.A  be  brought  before  Con- 
gress and  be  made  to  answer  for  Its  lack  of 
action  on  safety  Issues''  Historically  the  FA.A 
doesn't  stand  up  to  the  Industry  and  require 
safety  measures  unless  the  industry  agrees 
to  "cooperate." 

The  public  must  have  the  protection  of  an 
Independent  industrial  "watch  dog"  for 
safety.  Therefore  the  NTSB's  accident  In- 
vestigation bureau  should  be  the  subject  of 
a  complete  Congressional  Investigation  of 
their  freedom  from  Industrv  pressure  groups. 
This  Is  essential  so  that  proper  corrective 
action  can  be  taken  following  an  air  carrier 
accident 

To  be  more  specific,  the  following  defi- 
ciencies are  due  to  F.AA  inertia' 

AtRCRArr    FIRE 

A  modern  airliner  can  be  made  substan- 
tially more  fireproof  than  U  Is  There  are 
two  devices  that  should  be  required  Instal- 
lations on  all  Jets: 

a.  Fuel  vent  lines  flame  arresters  suppres- 
sion devices  that  can  snuff  out  both  flame 
and  electric  discharge  from  lightning  or 
static  electricity. 

b.  F^lel  tank  fume  Inertlng  systems. 

EMFHCENCT    ESCAPE 

A  new  concept  of  emergency  escape  must 
be  designed  Int'^  new  aircraft  (particularly 
In  the  new  40&-500  p^s.senKer  Jumbo  Jetst 
and  Incorporated  In  today's  Jet  airliners. 
Fire  trap  conditions  must  be  eUmln.\ted  by 
Improved  systems  and  design — not  by  paper 
rules  and  unrealistic  rehearsed  drills. 

AIRPORTS 

Too  many  al.-port  runways  are  only  mar- 
ginally safe,  particularly  when  slippery.  We 
must  extend  runwav  lengths  and  or  provide 
safe  overrun  areas.  During  periods  when  run- 
ways are  slippery,  a  meaningful  gross  weight 
restriction  must  be  enforced  for  both  takeoffs 
and  landings. 

TAKB    err    DECISION    SPEED     tV-1) 

Jet  aircraft  must  be  tested  to  determine 
acttial  Eiccelerated  stop  capabilities  under  the 
same  conditions  they  are  flown  while  full  of 
passengers  and  recertified  accordingly.  We 
must  give  major  consideration  In  these  certi- 
fication tests  to  a  slippery  runways  b.  sur- 
prise element  c.  an  unbiased,  objective  test 
crew  Further,  this  new  criteria  should  be 
used  as  a  safety  guide  for  the  pilot  and  not 
as  a  regulation  that  Is  used  to  protect  tne 
Industry. 

MID-AIK    COLLISION 

Air  traffic  control  and  the  mld-alr  col- 
lision problem  \a  a  lot  worse  than  anyone 
will  admit.  The  recent  hearings  In  Dayton, 
9hlo  on  the  DC-9  and  light  plane  fatal  col- 


lision hlghUgh*-ed  what  most  p>eople  In  the 
industry  know— our  airway  traffic  control 
system  is  not  preventing  collisions  between 
aircraft.  The  problems  are  m..ny  and  com- 
plex, mixing  of  high  speed  aircraft  and  low 
speed  iVPR,  IFR  traffic  I.  congestion,  etc. 
We  must  develop  an  operational  anticolllslon 
device  and  separate  controlled  traffic  from 
the  uncontrolled. 

NOISE    ABATEMENT 

Noise  abatement  procedures  are  dangerous. 
The  low  altitude  turns  and  power  reduction 
would  have  been  considered  unauthorized 
acrobatics  hve  years  ago.  The  use  of  "prefer- 
ential" runways  which  compromise  safety 
under  adverse  conditions  must  not  be  allowed 
to  continue. 

SAFETY    REGULATION'S^ 

The  FAA  air  carrier  operating  rules  must 
be  revised  to  sene  only  the  purpose  of  air 
safety.  Actually,  the  endless  papermlUs  of 
the  Government  and  the  carriers  have  ground 
out  thoxiBandi  of  rules — so  many  are  only 
intended  to  protect  the  government  or  In- 
terest groups  when  something  goes  wrong. 

AIRMAN    CHECKS 

The  FAA  should  limit  their  determination 
of  a  pilot's  proficiency  and  periodic  re-check- 
Ing  to  training  flights.  When  a  captain  as- 
sumes command  of  a  flight  with  passengen 
on  board,  he  should  not  be  harassed  by  an 
FAA  Inspector.  The  carriers  and  aircraft 
manufacturers  should  not  use  the  FAA 
checking  as  a  crutch.  The  worn  out  excuM 
"approved  by  the  F.AA"  should  not  be  an 
acceptable  reason  when  an  Incident  or  an 
accident  occurs.  Ultimate  responsibility 
should  be  placed  on  the  carrier  through 
training  personnel  and  procedures  to  accom- 
plish the  pilot's  upgrading  and  proficiency 
checks.  This  would  release  the  F.^A  Inspec- 
tors to  do  more  Important  Jo'os  such  u 
checking  against  s.iboiage  and  reduce  the 
burden  on  taxpayers 

FAIL    SAFE    CREWS 

A  fall  safe  crew  is  needed  on  all  Jets.  The 
new  two-man  crew  operating  under  heavy 
traffic  congestion  Is  a  serious  safety  consider- 
ation. Also,  tied  Into  this  Is  the  need  for 
more  actual  flight  training  In  the  airplane 
for  co-pllots  so  that  they  can  land  safely 
under  adverse  conditions  In  case  of  Incapac- 
itation of  captains.  Airlines  have  recently 
experienced  an  Increase  of  landing  accidents 
(none  fatal  so  far)  because  of  Inadequately 
trained  co-pllots 

TRAINING 

Pilot  training  procedures  should  be 
changed  to  stop  the  practice  of  simulating 
one  and  two  engines  out  at  low  altitudes. 

PVEL 

The  FAA  should  rescind  their  approval  for 
the  use  of  JP^  type  fuel  because  of  the 
dangerous  characteristics  of  Its  fumes. 

ROME    ACCIDENT    REPORT 

Eight  safety  recommendations  were  made 
by  the  Rome  Commission  as  a  result  of  my 
accident  In  Rome.  The  FAA  has  not  re- 
sponded to  these  recommendations.  Most  of 
these,  in  my  opinion,  would  vastly  enhance 
Hlr  safety.  "The  fact  that  the  FAA  has  chosen 
to  Ignore  these  recommendations  highlight* 
their  Inability  to  deal  with  serious  air  safety 
problems. 

rEOERAL    AVIATION    ADMINISTRATION 

The  administrative  head  of  a  technical 
agency  such  as  the  FAA  should  be  qualified 
and  extensively  knowledgeable  In  civil  avia- 
tion. We  have  had  three  administrators  of 
the  F.AA  since  Its  Inception  over  eight  years 
ago  Two  of  these  men  were  from  the  military 
and  their  lack  of  knowledge  In  clvU  aviation 
was  and  Is  still  apparent.  The  system  of  po- 
litical appointees  as  administrators  of  tech- 
nical  agencies   is   not   working.   Passive  ap- 
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proval  by  General  McKee  of  the  aviation 
industry  is  symptomatic  of  the  industry 
complacency. 

ACCIDENT   INVESTIGATION   AND   DETERMINATION 

We  must  establish  a  system  so  that  the 
true  probable  cause  of  an  accident  can  be 
determined.  I  have  recommended  In  my  book 
an  "adversary  type  of  proceedings"  before  a 
Uibunal  of  Judges  or  a  Jury.  The  present  sys- 
tem of  "public  hearings'"  following  an  acci- 
dent is  simply  a  side  show.  During  the  recent 
hearings  In  Dayton,  Ohio  the  Government 
appeared  to  be  protecting  other  government 
agencies,  aircraft  manufacturers  and  air  ear- 
ners' who  protects  the  traveling  public? 

In' the  case  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  727  ac- 
cident involving  Captain  Kehmeler,  the 
highly  questionable  conduct  of  the  CAB  and 
the  FAA  In  protecting  the  airplane  manu- 
facturers and  condemning  the  pilot  may  pos- 
sibly involve  distortion.  The  forced  resigna- 
tion of  Captain  Kehmeler  and  the  offer  of 
$45,000.00  cash,  along  with  United  Air  Lines 
consent  for  early  retirement,  was  Indisput- 
ably unethical.  The  facts  here  do  not  point 
to  CAB'S  probable  cause  conclusion  of  "pilot 
error."  For  example,  UAL's  report  of  Captain 
Kehmeler's  training  record  completely  con- 
tradicted the  CAB'S  report;  the  latter  was  the 
main  basis  for  the  "pilot  error"  conclusion. 
Another  example :  the  flight  recorder  readout 
was  distorted  and  shown  on  a  graph  using  a 
Bcale  that  distorted  the  flight  path  and  no 
consideration  was  given  to  altimeter  log. 
Another  example;  his  flight  supervisor  and 
co-pllots,  who  had  knowledge  of  his  profes- 
sional ability,  were  not  permitted  to  go  on 
record  in  his  behalf.  Finally,  the  ALPA's  re- 
port on  the  accident  contradicts  the  CAB's 
report  and  places  the  blame  on  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  airplane;  characteristics 
which  are  now  known  to  the  Industry. 

In  conclusion,  the  safety  Issues  outlined 
above  warrant  immediate  attention.  These 
Issues  are  not  new.  The  Industry,  along  with 
the  Government  agencies,  are  satlsfled  ■with 
their  distorted  safety  record  and  will  con- 
tinue to  procrastinate  on  these  issues  until 
pressure  Is  exerted  on  them. 

Again.  Congressman  Gonzalez.  I  ■wish  to 
express  my  thanks  to  you  for  your  continu- 
ing Interest  In  the  flght  for  safety. 
Sincerely, 

Capt.  'Vernon  W.  Lowell. 

IProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)  News.  July  11, 

1967] 

Air  Deaths  May  Top  Highway  Toll 

(By  Seth  Kantor) 

"Our  airway  death  toll  may  be  as  bad  as 
our  highway  death  toll  10  years  from  now." 
unless  better  air  traffic  sEifety  devices  are 
worked  out,  Sen.  A.  S.  Mike  Monroney  (D. 
Okla.)  warned  today.  Sen.  Monroney,  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Aviation  Subcommit- 
tee, said  the  Air  Traffic  Control  system  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  Is  "In 
serious  need  of  modernization." 

"The  explosion  of  air  traffic  In  the  past  two 
years  has  thrown  our  timetable  for  Installing 
the  newest  and  safest  equipment  off  course." 
he  noted.  , 

Sen.  Monroney 's  fears  are  supported  by  alr- 
trafflc  expert  Francis  M.  McDermott.  whose 
charegs  of  defects  In  the  nation's  air  safety 
program  rival  those  Ralph  Nader  has  made 
against  the  auto  Industry. 

Mr.  McDermott  charged  today: 

Safety  factors  In  the  FAA's  control  towers 
are  "lagging  further  behind"  than  they  were 
10  vears  ago. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  "never 
adequately  investigated  an  aviation  accident 
with  respect  to  ATC,  air  navigation  or  the 
services  of  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau. 

The  CAB  has  always  allowed  the  FAA  to 
Investigate  Its  own  operation  and  has  simply 
Incorporated  the  conclusions  Into  Its  air  ac- 
cident reports.  As  a  result  Mr.  McDermott 


charged,  the  Investigations  have  been  "worse 
than  superficial." 

EXAMFU 

One  example  he  cited  involved  the  mld-alr 
collision  of  a  capital  alrUnes  Viscount  pas- 
senger plane  from  Pittsburgh  with  a  Mary- 
land National  Guard  Jet  trainer  nine  years 
ago.  All  the  passengers  were  killed. 

After  Its  Investigation,  the  CAB  determined 
"the  probable  cause"  to  be  lack  of  vigilance 
by  the  jet  trainer  pilot. 

Last  summer  a  Federal  Judge  found  that 
the  CAB  had  not  evaluated  all  the  facts  cor- 
rectly and  that  the  "government  personnel 
at  the  (FAA's)  Washington  traffic  control 
center"  were  "guilty  of  actionable  negligence" 
by  falling  to  anticipate  the  collision  and  fore- 
warn the  Viscount  pilot. 

Of  greater  slgnlflcance  than  the  actual 
number  of  air  collisions,"  said  Mr.  McDer- 
mott, "iB  the  number  of  near-collisions,  most 
of  which  go  unreported." 

Rep.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez  (D.,  Tex.),  an 
ardent  foe  of  FAA  safety  procedures,  said  "a 
great  many  pilots  are  afraid  to  speak  out" 
about  near-collisions  "because  they  fear  the 
possibility  of  retribution  from  the  Federal 
agencies  which  are  charged  with  safety  but 
which  spend  much  time  saving  face." 

The  pilot  is  at  "the  complete  mercy  of  the 
ATC  system,"  said  Mr.  McDermott.  a  former 
air  controller  and  now  a  private  aviation 
consultant. 

MONSTROSrrT 

He  charged  that  "the  resources  provided  by 
Congress  to  improve  air  safety  have  been 
misappropriated  to  create  an  FAA  manage- 
ment monstrosity  which  cynically  disregards 
the  plight  of  the  controller. 

Sen.  Daniel  B.  Brewster  (D.,  Md.).  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Monroney  subcommittee,  said 
"Members  of  Congress  have  a  special  interest 
in  seeing  that  air  safety  is  more  than  a 
'pure-luck'  system." 

Sen.  Brewster  wants  "a  careful  Congres- 
sional study"  of  responsible  charges  that  the 
FAA's  air  traffic  system  has  serious  problems. 

FAA  Deputy  Administrator  David  D. 
Thomas  insisted  the  "biggest  need  In  im- 
proving air  traffic  control  is  more  airports." 

He  said  a  $300-mllllon  sophisticated  new 
radar  automation  system,  known  as  alpha- 
numerics  which  is  to  be  In  wide  use  by  the 
early  1970s,  will  be  "the  biggest  break- 
through." 

SAME  THING 

Since  April  the  newly  formed  Department 
of  Transportation's  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  has  taken  over  from  the  CAB 
as  alrcrash  Investigator.  Mr.  McDermott  says 
the  NTSB  Is  no  more  prepared  to  Investigate 
ATC   "mistakes"  than  was  the  CAB. 

Mr.  Thomas,  in  reply,  said:  "Nothing  is 
more  of  a  flshbowl  than  the  ATC  system. 
Everything  Is  recorded.  The  tower's  conversa- 
tions with  planes  are  all  on  tape." 

But  Mr.  McDermott  said  the  FAA  prepares 
an  "accident  package"  for  the  NTSB.  making 
Its  own  transcript  from  the  tape,  and  charged 
that  there  have  been  "critical  omissions." 

Thomas  denied  that  the  FAA  provides 
"loaded"  transcripts. 


PENNSYLVANIA  SUCCESS  STORY 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Roonby]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
and  charts  and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has 


been  one  of  the  pioneers  In  the  consumer 
finance  industry.  The  first  small  loan 
law  was  placed  on  the  books  in  1911,  and 
Pennsylvania,  enacting  small  loan  leg- 
islation in  1915,  became  one  of  the  first 
five  States  to  provide  a  responsible 
source  of  cash  credit  to  consumers. 

Since  1875,  the  business  of  lending 
small  sums  developed  in  a  number  of 
cities  without  any  protective  legislation 
for  the  consumer.  As  a  result,  the  small 
loan  business  had  become  the  object  of 
unfavorable  publicity,  stimulating  the 
reliable  lenders  in  the  various  States  to 
unite  and  form  State  associations.  Mem- 
bers of  five  State  associations — Ohio, 
Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Indiana,  and 
Pennsylvania — met  in  Philadelphia  on 
April  19,  1916,  to  discuss  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  national  association.  The  orga- 
nization that  materialized  as  the  result 
of  this  meeting  was  the  forerurmer  of 
the  National  Consumer  Finance  Associa- 
tion. 

Coincidentally,  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State 
Laws  will  hold  its  aimual  meeting  In 
Philadelphia  in  1968  and  it  is  expected 
that  a  final  draft  of  the  Unlfonji  Con- 
sumer Credit  Code,  on  which  this  distin- 
guished committee  has  labored  for  sev- 
eral years,  will  be  proposed  at  that  time. 

How  important  is  the  consumer  finance 
industry  today?  How  important  is  the 
automobile  industry?  It  is  no  coincidence 
that  the  growth  of  the  automobile  in- 
dustry closely  parallels  the  development 
of  the  consumer  finance  Industry.  There 
is  no  question  that  the  automobile  in- 
dustry is  a  prime  mover  in  our  economy ; 
yet  how  many  people  could  afford  to  buy 
an  automobile  for  cash? 

Approximately  60  percent  of  all  auto- 
mobile purchases  today  involve  the  use 
of  sales  installment  credit,  or  "sales  fin- 
ance." To  contemplate  a  60-percent  re- 
duction in  automobile  sales,  would  be  to 
contemplate  a  disaster  not  only  to  that 
industry,  but  others  including;  steel, 
automotive  parts,  petroleum,  highway 
construction,  and  the  tourist  trade. 

Yet  the  growing  finance  company  to- 
day is  properly  concerned  with  diversi- 
fication as  competition  from  other  lend- 
ing institutions  has  come  into  the  pic- 
ture, particularly  with  respect  to  auto- 
mobile sales  finance.  The  success  stories 
of  growth  in  other  areas  is  equally  im- 
pressive as  the  consumer  finance  Indus- 
try continues  to  maintain  its  position  as 
a  dynamic  and  enterprising  segment  of 
the  American  economy. 

On  April  25,  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Delaware,  Mr.  Boccs,  called  attention  'S. 
5833)  to  the  sound  and  spectacular 
growth  of  Finance  Factors  and  Included 
a  stirring  article  from  Hawaii  Business 
and  Industry  demonstrating  the  impact 
this  far-seeing  consumer  finance  com- 
pany has  had  on  the  aforementioned 
State.  The  senior  Senator  from  Hawaii. 
Mr.  FoNG,  as  chairman  and  president  of 
Finance  Factors,  is  to  be  complimented 
on  his  role  in  guiding  the  company 
through  its  formative  years. 

Another  example  of  a  useful  life  and 
an  exciting,  growing  business  enterprise 
that  has  already  left  its  mark  on  not 
only  a  community  and  State,  but  the  Na- 
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tlon  as  well,  was  recorded  in  an  editorial 
in  the  Morning  Call  of  Allentown.  Pa.,  in 
the  May  23.  1966.  issue.  I  quote  in  part: 

This  community  never  has  been  short  on 
th«  documented  tales  of  how  men  with  vision 
and  courage  and  skill  have  put  down  their 
roots  here  to  establish  and  develop  great 
enterprUes  that  have  spread  over  wide  areas 
The  biography  of  the  late  F.  Reed  Wills  Is 
sucb  a  story,  a  notable  chapter  In  any  com- 
pUatlon  of  outstanding  examples  of  the  at- 
tainments that  are  possible  under  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  free  enterprise. 

The  story  Is  closely  tied  to  the  growth  of 
the  General  Acceptance  Corporation  he  es- 
tablished here  some  30  years  ago  when  Allen- 
town  and  the  rest  of  the  nation  were  deep 
In  the  throes  of  the  great  depression.  Before 
his  death  over  the  weekend,  he  saw  It  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  world's  largest  independ- 
ent finance  companies,  doing  business  of  SI 
bUIlon  a  year  and  serving  many  thousands 
Of  customers  through  some  500  offices  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  He  guided  that  growth 
aa  president  and  more  recently  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  General  Acceptance 
Corp.,  is  the  only  multinational  finance 
company  with  headquarters  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. According  to  quotations  compiled 
for  the  American  Industrial  Bankers  As- 
sociation by  A.  G.  Becker  ii  Co..  the 
General  Acceptance  Corp..  ranks  fourth 
in  net  worth  among  sales  finance  com- 
panies listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  In  addition,  statistics  pub- 
Ilslied  by  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Chicago  show  that  although  the  General 
Acceptance  Corp.  is  not  now  the  largest 
in  the  industry,  they  have  outperformed 
the  finance  field  by  a  significant  margin, 
as  accompanying  charts  indicate.  More- 
over, the  General  Acceptance  Corp.,  to 
my  knowledge.  Is  the  only  company  of 
any  size  in  the  consumer  finance  indus- 
try considering  official  board  action  en- 
dorsing the  principle  of  full  disclosure 
of  meaningful  consumer  finance  charges 
as  embodied  in  S.  5.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  GAC  board  is  expected  to 
take  this  action  at  their  next  meeting 
on  the  26th  of  July. 

Legislation  enabling  finance  companies 
to  make  consumer  Installment  loans  is 
on  the  books  in  every  State  except  Ar- 
kansas. During  1966.  over  $13  million 
cash  loans  involving  a  volume  of  $9.2 
billion  were  made  by  finance  companiies. 
This  constituted  37  percent  of  the  in- 
stallment loans  made  by  all  financial  in- 
stitutions. A  comparison  of  the  annual 
reports  for  1966  of  the  Mellon  National 
Bank  ft  Trust  Co. — the  largest  commer- 
cial bank  in  Pennsylvania — and  the 
General  Acceptance  Corp.  gives  one  a 
greater  appreciation  of  the  operations  of 
both  t3T3es  of  lending  Institutions. 

The  Mellon  Bank  employed  3.809  per- 
sons; paid  out  $28,673,262  in  salaries  and 
employee  benefits;  and  in  the  install- 
ment loan  category,  had  an  average  out- 
standing of  $184  million. 

The  General  Acceptance  Corp.  em- 
ployed 5.225  persons:  paid  out  in  em- 
ployee salaries  and  benefits  $33.5  million; 
and  their  outstanding  Installment  loans 
totaled  over  half  a  bUllon  dollars. 

Within  the  boundaries  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  there  resides 
an  estimated  1 ,500  GAC  employees,  work- 
ing in  35  facilities  smd  generating  an 


$21  million— jTht 
company  spends  another  $1  milliWi  on 
supplies  and  services  from  suppliers  lo- 
cated in  the  Allentown  area,  and  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  annually  in 
State  taxes.  With  the  recent  acquisition 
of  the  Continental  Commercial  Corp.  of 
Pittsburgh,  these  figures  will  be  increased 
substantially. 

In  the  first  full  year  of  operation.  GAC 
had  two  offices  in  Pennsylvania  and  did 
$616,000  of  financing  business.  In  Just 
the  first  quarter  of  1967.  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  alone.  GAC  had  $29.3  mil- 
lion outstandinc;  in  installment  loans.  In 
1961.  G.AC  instituted  its  unique  finance 
program  known  as  "private  brand  financ- 
ing." From  1963  through  1966.  this  divi- 
sion Increased  over  100  percent  each 
year.  Already  in  1967.  a  GAC  agreement 
has  been  signed  with  the  Radio  Corp.  of 
America  providing  for  the  wholesale 
financing  of  RCA  products  at  the  dealer 
level  through  GAC  Credit  Corp.  on  a  na- 
tional scale.  This  is  doubly  pleasing  news 
to  me  in  that  RCA  has  plants  at  Scran- 
ton.  Meadowlands.  and  Lancaster,  Pa. 

The  General  Acceptance  Corp.  is  high- 
ly responsive  to  local  needs  and  senti- 
ment. Therefore,  in  April  of  1964,  without 
the  assistance  of  others  in  the  industry 
and  without  any  offer  of  aid  from  local 
welfare  agencies,  but  with  permission 
from  the  State.  GAC  established  Phila- 
delphia's first  effective  budget  counsel- 
ing office. 

GAC  credit  counseling  service  man- 
ager, Charles  Bailey,  explained  shortly 
after  the  offlce  opened: 

When  a  person  goes  into  debt  more  deeply 
than  he  can  afford  to  pay.  more  and  more 
often  he  Is  being  referred  to  ua.  These  re- 
ferrals come  from  a  wide  range  of  sources  In- 
cluding other  loan  companies  that  GAC.  a 
bank  or  a  social  welfare  agency,  an  employer, 
a  church  credit  union,  family  counseling 
services  or  even  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
or  city  and  state  tax  agencies. 

Bailey  added: 

Our  average  client  la  In  debt  to  nine  or  ten 
creditors  and  owes  over  S3,000. 

The  first  130  clients  to  take  advantage 
of  GAC's  free  counseling  service  had  a 
total  Indebtedness  of  $400,000  which 
manager  Bailey  reduced  within  a  few 
months  by  $70,000.  The  GAC  Counseling 
Service  continued  to  provide  relief  for 
many  hardship  cases  and  produced  an 
aura  of  goodwill  which  resulted  in  the 
office  being  turned  over  to  an  Independent 
organization  composed  of  finance  com- 
panies, banks,  labor  unions,  welfare 
agencies  and  churches.  Until  the  transi- 
tion was  completed  in  August  of  1966. 
the  expense  to  the  General  Acceptance 
Corp.  is  conservatively  estimated  at 
$28,000. 

In  December  of  1966,  10  families  in 
Scranton  were  displaced  victims  of  a 
mine  fire  and  it  appeared  as  though  they 
would  be  out  in  the  cold  on  Christmas 
Day.  The  General  Acceptance  Corp., 
however,  moved  quickly  to  the  scene, 
providing  new  rent-free,  three-bedroom 
mobile  homes  which  were  completely 
furnished — even  to  a  Christmas  tree  in 
each  living  room.  The  expense  to  the 
company  Is  estimated  at  close  to  $20,000 
and  In  1967,  G.'VC  will  contribute  at  least 


another    $30,000    for    local    charitable 
acti\1ties. 

The  Scranton  case  was  not  the  first 
time  the  corporation  has  stepped  in  to 
help  a  stricken  community  in  which  It 
operates.  Back  in  1964  when  the  deadly 
Hurricane  Cleo  struck  the  South  with 
incredible  damage,  one  of  GAC's  sub- 
sidiaries, Stuyvesant  Insurance,  flew  a 
whole  crew  of  adjusters  into  the  area. 
Many  claims  were  ready  to  be  adjusted 
days  before  policyholders  returned  and 
within  1  month  every  claim  had  been 
adjusted  satisfactorily.  I  am  not  sur- 
prised that  the  company  received  public 
recognition  for  its  efforts  including  a 
letter  from  the  Florida  State  Treasurer 
saying : 

We  knew  we  could  depend  on  you  and  your 
company. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  the  General 
Acceptance  Corp.  is  dedicated  to  service 
as  well  as  profits. 

In  my  own  State,  the  Aetna  Steel  Co, 
of  Pottsville,  which  has  seen  its  employ- 
ment rolls  drop  from  a  high  of  850  to 
fewer  than  100  in  this  last  year,  was 
taken  over  by  the  General  Acceptance 
Corp.  and  has  a  new  future.  Matt 
Shook,  Jr.,  Industrial  commissioner  of 
Pottsville  said : 

If  this  new  Arm  does  In  Pottsville  what  It 
haa  done  In  Wisconsin,  It  will  be  the  greatest 
boom  ever  to  hit  this  city. 

Aetna  Steel  will  become  a  division  of 
GAC's  manufacturing  subsidiary.  High- 
way Trailer  Industries,  Inc.,  of  Edgerton, 
Wis. 

The  General  Acceptance  Corp.  Is  able 
to  move  swiftly  and  effectively  when  new 
opportunities  arise  because,  according  to 
an  analysis  by  R.  W.  Pressprlch  &  Co.: 

Hayward  Wills  and  his  senior  management 
team  devote  much  of  their  time  to  long 
range  planning  and  financial  control,  leaving 
the  divisional  management  to  responsible 
proven  executives  on  a  decentralized  basis. 

The  £iggressive  Mr.  Wills,  chairman 
and  president  of  GAC,  was  just  ap- 
pointed to  serve  on  thel967  National  UN 
Day  Committee  with  Charles  G.  Morti- 
mer who  was  named  chairman  last 
month  by  President  Johnson.  The  GAC 
chairman  will  meet  with  other  leading 
industrialists,  labor  leaders  and  business- 
men to  promote,  according  to  Mr.  Wills: 

The  advancement  of  peace,  freedom  and 
Justice  through  International  organization*. 

The  GAC  executive  vice  president,  T 
Alec  Vaughey,  last  year  led  a  successful 
United  Fund  Campaign  in  Pennsyl- 
vania's Lehigh  Valley.  It  is  obvious  the 
philosophy  of  F.  Reed  Wills  has  had  a 
lasting  Impact  among  executives  of  the 
General  Acceptance  Corp.;  namely,  that 
of  helping  people: 

His  concern  about  how  they  lived  was  un- 
derscored by  his  great  Interest  In  the  causes 
of  his  church,  the  institutions  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  opportunities  he  constantly 
sought  to  help  those  in  unusual  need  and 
circumstances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  February  1967  is- 
sue of  Fortune  magazine  giving  a  more 
detailed  Insight  into  the  individuals  and 
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operations  of  the  General  Acceptance 
Corp  I  respectfully  submit  the  magazine 
article  and  the  accompanying  graphs 
and  charts  which  illustrate  my  remarks 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

GEJOaAL    ACCEPTANCE— LOOKINO    AROUND    FOR 

Trouble 
The  General  Acceptance  Corp..  a  finance 
company  based  In  Allentown,  Pennsylvania, 
managed  with  no  difficulty  at  all  to  get 
through  the  first  three  decades  of  its  exist- 
ence in  relative  obscurity.  Businessmen  In  its 
own  field  would  have  identified  It  readily 
enough  as  a  well-managed  and  growing  en- 
terprise that  financed  other  enterprises  and 
individual  consumers  In  a  variety  of  ways; 
but  most  businessmen  wouid  have  had 
trouble  differentiating  it  from  all  those  other 
finance  companies  with  vaguely  simUar 
names— and  some  have  even  persisted  over 
the  years  In  confusing  it  with  the  General 
Motors  Acceptance  Corp. 

In  Its  foiu-th  decade,  which  began  four 
years  ago.  General  Acceptance  has  suddenly 
bW  all  over  the  business  pages  and  en- 
uaigled  in  situations  that  demanded  atten- 
ttcB.  The  situations  all  had  a  certain  slmllar- 
lty\  they  Involved  other  enterprises  In  des- 
perate trouble,  and  they  also  Involved  efforts 
by  GAC.  to  turn  the  trouble  to  its  own  ad- 
vanuge.  One  such  enterprise  was  Highway 
Trailer  Industries,  which  was  losing  money 
in  large  bundles,  was  plagued  by  stockHolder 
suits,  and  had  directors  who  had  been  in- 
dicted for  Illegal  stock  promotion  (they  were 
ultlmatelv  acquitted).  G.A.C.  moved  right  In 
&nd  bought  Highway.  Before  that  deal  waa 
even  completed,  it  also  began  buying  some 
asseu  of  Atlantic  Acceptance  Corp.,  a  Ca- 
nadian-based finance  company  whose  sensa- 
tional bankruptcy  in  1955  had  sent  shock 
waves  through  scores  of  companies  all  over 
North  America.  And  not  long  after  that, 
G.A.C.  was  tr>-ing  to  buy  Pioneer  Finance  Co. 
of  Detroit,  which  was  also  Insolvent.  It  was 
still  not  clear  as  this  article  went  to  press 
whether  G.A  C.  would  succeed;  some  Pioneer 
stockholders  had  been  resisting  the  deal 
etrenuously  (as  some  protographs  above 
make  clear),  but  G.A.C.  was  still  in  hot  pur- 
suit of  the  company's  assets. 

But  if  it  has  pushed  into  the  news,  a  lot 
of  businessmen  must  still  be  hazy  about  its 
purpose  and  direction.  What's  the  angle? 
Stated  simply,  it's  a  willingness  to  take  on 
all  sorts  of  scary-sounding  situations  and  an 
ability,  most  of  the  time,  to  deal  with  them 
so  that  they're  not  as  scary  as  they  sound. 
As  It  happens,  the  angle  and  the  man  who 
has  It  are  worth  examining  closely  because 
G.A.C.  has  been  grovi-lng  faster  than  ever  In 
the  last  few  years — so  fast,  Indeed,  that  a 
few  of  its  bankers  have  been  registering  con- 
cern about  the  pace  of  expansion  and  the 
management  problems  almost  certain  to  be 
associated  with  it.  G.A.C. 's  per-share  earn- 
ings rose  by  44  percent  in  1963-66.  far  more 
than  the  comparable  figure  for  C.I.T.  Finan- 
cial, Commercial  Credit,  or  Associates  In- 
vestment, the  three  largest  diversified  finance 
companies.  (G.A.C.'s  net  Income  In  1966: 
about  ?7  million.) 

The  company's  asset  growth  has  been  only 
fair  m  these  particular  years,  but  over  the 
entire  past  decade  it  has  far  outstripped 
moet  big  finance  companies  in  this  respect, 
with  an  average  asset  gain  of  17  percent  a 
year  compounded.  (Its  assets  at  year-end: 
over  $600  million.)  The  management  tries  to 
get  a  mlnlmxun  retvu-n  of  10  percent  on  the 
capital  It  puts  Into  new  ventures. 

THE    AGGRESSIVE    MR.    WILLS 

A  good  deal  of  the  management  Is  a  tall 
(six  feet  three)  young  (forty)  man  named 
3.  Hayward  Wills.  He  Is  chairman,  president, 
and  a  testimonial  to  the  fact  that  nepotism 
occasionally  works  out  Just  fine.  G.A.C.  was 
founded  by  his  father.  Francis  Reed  WUls, 
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who  died  last  May.  As  young  Wllls's  policies 
suggest,  be  is  a  tough  and  aggressive  operator 
with  a  flair  for  the  original.  One  often  re- 
peated story  about  him  suggests  that  he  has 
had  these  qualities  for  quite  a  while.  During 
World  War  n  he  was  stationed  at  an  Army 
officer-candidate  school  in  Columbus,  Geor- 
gia. On  leave  one  weekend,  he  stopped  In  at 
the  Southern  Savings  Bank  In  Atlanta,  which 
was  owned  by  G.A.C.  (the  bank  is  now  out 
of  business),  and  borrowed  Its  official  car. 
When  he  returned  It,  he  made  a  mental  note 
of  the  mileage,  and  on  several  later  visits  to 
the  bank  observed  that  the  figure  was  un- 
changed. Wills  thereupon  made  the  natural 
Inference  that  no  one  was  using  the  car. 
Accordingly,  he  "borrowed"  It  once  more, 
kept  It  at  Columbus,  and  began  charging  his 
fellow  officer  candidates  $5  a  ride  for  trips 
to  Atlanta.  But  then  the  bank,  or  possibly 
Its  auditor,  discovered  that  the  car  was  miss- 
ing. When  the  elder  Wllla  was  told  the  news, 
the  first  person  he  called  was  Hayward.  Many 
presidents  of  financial  Institutions  would 
pay  a  fair  amount  to  keep  a  story  like  that 
suppressed;  Hayward  tells  it  himself,  with 
obvious  relish. 

Though  his  rise  to  the  presidency  of  G-A.C. 
was  a  product  of  nepotism,  it  was  not  exactly 
automatic.  After  he  had  the  Army  and  stud- 
ies In  business  administration  (at  Syracuse 
University)  behind  him,  Hayward  was  asked 
by  his  father  to  come  to  work  as  an  ad- 
juster— this  being  a  usual  starting  point  for 
trainees.  Hayward  declined,  tried  to  negotiate 
a  higher  place  for  himself,  went  to  work  at 
Macy's  when  the  negotiations  broke  down — 
and  finally  came  back  to  G.A.C.  In  Its  adver- 
tising department,  in  a  position  high  enough 
so  that  he  could  at  least  claim  a  moral 
victory.  A  few  years  later  his  father  made 
him  a  vice  president;  at  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, Hayward's  brother  Bowling  was  also 
made  a  vice  president.  The  elder  Wills  had  a 
notion  that  the  two  boys  could  work  as  a 
team,  and  that  seemed  to  be  fine  with 
Bowling.  Hayward  Immediately  made  It  clear 
to  his  brother  that  he  felt  the  company 
would  ultimately  have  to  liave  just  one  boss; 
he  also  made  It  clear  that  he  expected  to  be  it. 
Bowling  now  runs  Eastern  Industries,  a  lime 
producer  and  building-materials  manufac- 
turer in  which  the  Wills  famUy  has  about  a 
30  percent  Interest. 

what's   UNDEa  THE   UMBRELLA 

Hayward  Wills  has  been  more  daring  than 
his  father  In  searching  out  opportunities  for 
expansion,  but  his  aggressiveness  In  business 
Is  not  entirely  unprecedented  In  the  com- 
pany— or  In  the  family.  It  has  some  roots  in 
a  fonnal  policy  decision  made  by  his  father 
m  the  1930's.  General  Acceptance  was  formed 
In  1933,  after  P.  R.  Wills  took  over  the  Allen- 
town Wlmsett  Thrift  Co.  In  those  days  the  ^ 
"finance  Industry"  had  a  strong  small-busi- 
ness flavor;  most  of  Its  members  were  oper- 
ating on  a  local  basis.  Credit  cards  were  vir- 
tually unheard  of  and  credit  unions  were  less 
significant  as  competitors  than  they  later  be- 
came. Most  commercial  banks  had  not  yet 
begun  to  compete  aggressively  In  personal 
loans  and  sales  finance,  the  two  staples  of  the 
finance  Industry.  In  addition  to  having  these 
fields  mostly  to  themselves,  finance  compa- 
nies were  freer  than  they  are  now  to  pass 
money  costs  on  to  their  customers;  almost 
none  of  the  present  regulation  of  sales  fi- 
nance charges  was  then  In  effect.  Many  fi- 
nance companies  thrived  In  this  environ- 
ment, and  very  few  felt  any  inclination  to 
change. 

F.  R.  Wills  was  nevertheless  sistute  enough 
to  see  that  the  small  companies  would  not 
have  protected  local  markets  forever.  Big 
nationwide  companies  would  have  one  cru- 
cial advantage  over  small  ones:  the  cost  of 
their  raw  material,  money,  would  be  lower 
because  they  would  be  better  credit  risks. 
Wills  decided  that  he  was  faced  with  two 


choices:  either  sell  out  to  another,  larger  fi- 
nance company  or  make  G.A.C.  grow  Itself. 
Rapid  growth  obviously  meant  dilution  of 
the  Wills  family's  controlling  Interest  In 
G.A.C.  (It  was  59  percent  at  one  point),  for 
the  company's  cash  was  tied  up  in  Its  oper- 
ations, and  acquisitions  would  necessarily  In- 
volve stock.  Wills  nevertheless  decided  that 
G.A.C.  would  grow  by  acquisition.  Hayward 
is  certain  that  his  father  had  already  settled 
on  this  course  before  World  War  II  (and 
there  were  in  fact  some  small  acquisitions 
then),  but  it  was  not  formalized  until  a  di- 
rectors' meeting  in  Colorado  Springs  In  1958. 
According  to  the  minutes,  P.  R.  Wills  "ex- 
plained that  due  to  the  competitive  factors 
of  the  larger  companies  with  low  money  costs 
and  larger  capital  funds.  It  became  more 
difficult  for  small  companies  to  survive  and 
that  this  In  turn  might  cause  the  smaller 
companies  to  consider  the  sale  of  their  as- 
sets to  the  larger  companies  .  .  .  Mr.  Wills 
then  continued  to  discuss  the  future  conduct 
of  the  corporation  and  stated  that  the  cor- 
poration should  take  the  following  steps:  (1) 
continue  to  build  by  acquisitions  .  .  ." 

In  any  case.  General  Acceptance  today  has 
quite  a  few  operations  going.  Aside  from  per- 
sonal loans  and  sales  finance,  and  its  new 
venture  Into  the  trailer  business,  the  O-A.C. 
umbrella  now  covers  an  ordinary  commercial 
bank,  casualty  and  life-insurance  companies, 
a  commercial-finance  operation,  a  redls- 
countlng  operation,  and  a  unique  project 
called  "private-brands  financing."  The  last 
of  these  Is  a  special  pet  of  Hayward  Wills. 
The  Idea  Is  that.  Just  as  Armstrong  Rubber 
manufactures  tires  for  other  companies  to 
sell  luider  their  own  brand  names.  G.A.C. 
sets  up  captive  finance  companies — for  ex- 
ample. Hupp  Credit  Corp.,  which  finances 
both  Hupp  Corp.  sales  to  its  distributors  and 
the  distributors'  sales  to  their  dealers.  (Some- 
times the  private-brand  package  also  Includes 
financing  of  retail  sales.)  G.A.C.  does  all  the 
work — credit  Investigation.  Inventory  check- 
ing, and  collection — and  generally  charges 
2>/2  to  SVj  percent  on  sales  for  90  to  120  days; 
ordinarily,  the  yield  on  money  Q_A.C.  employs 
In  this  operation  Is  12  to  15  percent  a  year. 
Wills  believes  private-brands  financing  has 
the  greatest  growth  potential  of  any  of  his 
company's  finance  operations.  Volume  In  pri- 
vate brands  was  about  $130  million  in  1966, 
up  46  percent  from  1965  and  up  more  than 
eightfold  since  1961,  its  first  year  of  opera- 
tion. Aside  from  Hupp,  the  customers  Include 
Emerson  Radio.  Sylvanla  Electric  I^oducts, 
Larson  Boat  Works.  Sherman  Ca?  Wash 
Equipment  Co.,  and  Space  Conditioning,  Inc. 
The  commercial  bank  is  in  Atlanta;  It  was 
started  there  in  1964,  mainly.  It  appears,  be- 
cause the  WiUses  couldn't  bear  to  let  a  com- 
mercial-bank charter  they  had  Inherited 
from  the  old  Southern  Savings  Bank  go  to 
waste.  Atlanta  was  a  tough  city  for  a  new 
commercial  bank  to  crack,  however.  The 
metropolitan  area  already  had  several  big 
banking  powerhouses,  conspicuously  the  Citi- 
zens &  Southern,  and  about  125  bank  head- 
quarters or  branches  in  existence— a  figure 
some  bankers  viewed  as  saturation.  QJi.C.'B 
American  Bank  of  Atlanta  did  in  fact  lose  a 
little  money  ($8,000,  to  be  exact)  In  its  first 
year  of  operation  and  a  little  more  ($55,000) 
the  second  year.  But  a  better  mix  of  time 
and  demand  deposits,  and  a  more  selective 
lending  policy,  helped  It  to  turn  the  corner. 
Pinal  figures  for  1966  are  not  yet  available, 
but  there  Is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  Amer- 
ican Bank  Is  a  viable  enterprise.  At  midyear 
Its  assets  were  up  to  $12  million  (versus  $7,- 
600,000  at  the  end  of  1965) ,  and  It  has  already 
opened  its  first  branch.  "It's  gone  faster 
than  I  thought  It  would"  says  Hayward  Wills. 
a.A.C.'8  ventvires  Into  Insurance  have  had 
varied  results.  The  ventures  began  with  the 
acquisition  in  1945  of  the  Stuyvesant  Insur- 
ance Co.  of  New  York,  a  small  flre-and- 
casualty  outfit.  In  1953,  G.A.C.  put  the  com- 
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pauy  Into  credit  life  Insurance  and  In  the 
mld-1050'B  It  expanded  still  further,  Into  &re- 
and-caaualty  reinsurance — l.e  ,  Insuring  con- 
tract* already  written  by  other  underwriter*. 
But  In  this  case  O-A.C.  went  too  far  too  fast 
and  let  Its  Internal  controls  get  out  of  hand. 
Automobile  casualty  claims  ran  far  ahead  of 
expectations,  and  hurricanes  and  other  bad- 
weather  problems  were  also  compKiundlng  the 
dliScultles  (and  hurting  casualty  companies 
generally):  O.A.C.'s  veniure  was  soon  in  big 
trouble.  In  1963  the  reinsurance  operation 
waa  discontinued,  which  resulted  in  a  special 
charge  of  $1,800,000;  the  accumulated  under- 
writing losses  in  the  casualty  division  since 
1942  have  come  to  over  $12  million.  The 
casualty  business  was  cut  back  sharply.  Ironi- 
cally, these  dreary  results  represented  a  kind 
of  vindication  of  BowUng  Wills,  who  had  ear- 
lier repeatedly  warned  his  father  and  Hay- 
ward  that  they  were  taking  too  many  big  risks 
In  Insurance,  i  Indeed,  the  immediate  cause  of 
Bowling's  earlier  departure  from  O.A.C.  was 
Us  Inability  to  persuade  them  of  this.) 

Life  Insurance,  however,  has  become  a  big 
moneymaker,  apparently  contributing  over  $3 
million  to  O.A.C.  profits  last  year.  The  bulk 
of  the  business  stems  from  credit  life  policies 
•old  in  coimectlon  with  personal  loans.  In 
meet  states  a  finance  company  could  simply 
take  commissions  on  such  policies  Into  cor- 
porate income.  Instead.  O.A.C.  leaves  the  In- 
come In  Stuyveeant — and  life-insurance  com- 
panies' effective  tax  rate  Is  much  lower  than 
other  corporations'  (in  1965  Stuyvesant  Life's 
was  26  percent).  The  legality  of  such  tax 
shelters  In  corp>orations  with  credlt-Ufe  sub- 
sidiaries Is  now  being  contested  by  Internal 
Bavenue. 

A  MATTES  OF  CONTKOL 

The  company's  alarming  experiences  In 
some  of  Its  insurance  operations  fortified  a 
conviction  that  Hayward  Wills  had  been  de- 
veloping for  some  time — that  O  AC.  had 
grown  to  a  point  at  which  it  sorely  needed 
•onae  stronger  central  controls.  One  of  his 
first  acts  as  president  in  1964  was  to  set  up  a 
"control  gpxiup,"  under  a  vice  president,  that 
continuously  audited  O  A  C  's  varied  opera- 
tions and  reported  findings  directly  to  him; 
Hayward  now  consults  with  the  group  head 
every  working  day. 

The  new  role  of  the  control  groups  may 
have  led  Hayward  to  decide  on  a  much  more 
ooQserratlve  stance  in  O  A  C.'s  commercial 
lending  last  year.  The  commercial  receivables 
bad  shot  up  from  $6  million  In  1961  to  $64 
mllUon  In  19SS.  The  loans  Involved  were,  of 
course,  to  companies  t#at  had  not  qualified 
for  ordinary  bank  loans:  some  of  them  were 
for  sizable  amounts,  wills  ordered  that  no 
more  loans  be  made  that  exceeded  5  percent 
ot  O.A.C.'s  common  equity,  or  $1,500,000;  In 
addition,  late  last  year  he  brought  In  Robert 
Kurau,  a  former  banker,  as  head  of  the  com- 
mercial operation. 

In  the  face  of  the  extraordinary  money 
shortages  of  1966,  the  commercial  division 
was  not  the  only  O.A.C.  operation  on  which 
more  conservative  lending  policies  were  Im- 
posed. RedLscountlng — I.e..  financing  other, 
smaller  finance  companies — was  deliberate- 
ly held  back  last  year,  even  though  It  had 
been  a  growing  and  profitable  business  for 
O.A.C.  and  Is  less  risky  than  commercial 
lending  (becau.<;e  the  loans  are  generally 
smaller).  In  1960-65  the  average  annual 
growth  rate  of  redlscountlng  receivables  was 
17  percent:  In  1966,  when  receivables  prob- 
ably ended  up  around  $106  million,  the  rate 
was  under  6  percent. 

Sales  finance  was  also  put  under  restraint 
last  year.  This  policy  could  not  have  been 
an  easy  one  for  Hayward  Wills  to  adopt  be- 
cause he  had  previously  done  a  lot  to  make 
the  sales- finance  division  a  viable  and  grow- 
ing enterprise.  In  the  late  1960's.  when  he 
bad  been  made  a  vice  president  and  charged 
with  responsibility  for  the  division.  It  was, 


like  many  other  Independent  sales-finance 
operations,  being  hit  hard  by  competition 
for  Its  biggest  and  most  dependable  custom- 
ers, the  automobile  dealers:  commercial 
bsinks  and  the  manufacturers'  "captive" 
finance  companies  were  proving  to  be  Irresist- 
ible competitors  and  forcing  down  profit 
m.irglns.  Haywajd  concluded  that  G  A.C.  must 
emphasize  growth  In  other  Industries,  no- 
tabiy  mobile  home.s.  The  switch  en.ib'.ed  the 
division  to  continue  growing  despite  the 
levpling-out  of  auto  business;  in  mld-1966 
sales  finance  represented  some  $195  million 
of  O  A.C.  receivables,  up  about  $150  million 
from  the  level  of  the  late  1950's. 

Trie  decision  to  restrain  commercial  lend- 
ing, redlscountlng.  and  sales  finance  last 
year  arose  out  of  Wllls's  desire  to  put  as 
much  m.ney  as  possible  Into  G  .\  C.'s  per- 
sonal-loan division,  which  is  more  profitable 
than  any  of  these.  It  Is  true  that  state  laws 
establish  ceilings  on  the  interest  rates  that 
can  be  charged  to  personal-loan  customers: 
It  Is  also  true,  however,  that  the  ceilings 
run  over  40  per  cent  a  year  In  some  states 
(eg..  48  percent  In  Alaska  and  42  percent  In 
Hawaii.  Louisiana,  and  Wyoming).  On  bal- 
ance, and  even  in  periods  of  rising  Interest 
rates,  O.A.C.  earns  a  lot  more  In  personal 
lending  than  In  its  other  financing  opera- 
tions. Indeed,  personal  loans  become  rela- 
tively more  attractive  when  Interest  rates 
are  high.  In  other  klnd-s  of  finance  the  criti- 
cal cost  is  money;  In  personal  lending  the 
costs  include  a  sizable  component  for  such 
work  as  credit  Investigation,  surveillance, 
and  collection,  and  the  prices  of  these  were 
not  rising  as  steeply  as  the  price  of  money 
last  summer  On  June  30  O. A  C.'s  personal- 
loan  receivables  were  $197  million,  up  from 
$164  million  a  year  earlier  and  $79  million 
at  the  end  of  1960. 

SHOCK   WAVES   FROM   CANADA 

0..\.C.'8  beefed-up  Internal  controls  al- 
lowed It  to  take  a  growing  interest  in  trou- 
bled finance  companies  whose  receivables 
looked  as  though  they  might  be  bought  at 
bargain  prices.  Such  considerations  were  evi- 
dent In  O.A.C.'s  moves  on  both  Atlantic 
Acceptance  and  Pioneer  Finance. 

Atlantic  Acceptance  hit  the  news  pages  on 
June  14.  1965.  when  it  defaulted  dramati- 
cally on  a  *5-mllllon  credit  obligation. 
Within  a  week.  Walter  Strothman.  G  .'V.C  's 
controller  and  chief  take-over  strategist,  and 
T.  P.  McGinn,  senior  vice  president  In  charge 
of  personal-loan  operations,  had  obtained 
permission  to  prowl  around  Atlantic's  To- 
ronto o(Bces.  "We  had  a  whole  army  of  men 
ready  to  move  over  the  border,"  Strothman 
recalled,  exaggerating  only  slightly;  by  the 
end  of  June,  In  any  event,  G.A  C  had  a  hun- 
dred men  In  Canada,  most  of  them  credit 
specialists  scrutinizing  every  piece  of  At- 
lantic Acceptance  paper  they  could  get  their 
hands  on  A  few  weeks  later  G.AC,  also  had 
worked  out  a  deal  to  serve  as  a  consultant 
to  the  receiver,  the  Montreal  Trust  Co..  on 
the  problems  of  running  a  finance  company. 
But  Its  main  Interest,  of  course,  was  the  pos- 
sibility of  buj-lng  some  Atlantic  as.sets. 

The  G  A  C.  Investigators  actually  turned 
up  a  good  deal  of  the  evidence  Indicating 
that  some  dealings  of  C.  Powell  Morgan,  At- 
lantic's president,  had  not  been  entirely 
above-board.  Eventually,  It  was  estimated 
that  some  $60  million  of  Atlantic's  net  re- 
ceivables were  uncollectable.  Morgan  was 
personally  involved  In  some  of  the  compa- 
nies that  benefited  from  Atlantic's  conuner- 
clal  loans,  but  the  full  extent  of  his  dealings 
may  never  be  known:  he  died  last  October, 
before  an  Ontario  Royal  Commission  could 
complete  Its  Investigation.  Strothman  says 
that  Atlantic's  1964  annual  report  read  "like 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales"  The  company's  re- 
ported net  receivables  had  grown  from  $19 
million  at  the  end  of  1960  to  more  than  $142 
million  when  It  collapsed. 


G.A.C  's  Investigation  Wits  conducted 
mainly  m  order  to  find  out  which  pieces  of 
Atlantic  might  be  worth  buying.  Tlie  Inves- 
tigators soon  found  that  Atlantic's  commer- 
clal-flnance  paper  was  inoEtly  worthless. 
There  appear  to  have  been  no  limits  on  the 
size  of  loans  that  could  be  made,  almost  no 
reporting  system  on  the  current  status  ot 
accounts,  and  few  appraisals  of  collateral. 
Atlantic's  sules-flnance  operations  were  also 
In  bad  shape;  many  accounts  had  been  re- 
written within  the  previous  ninety  d.iys,  pre- 
sumably to  keep  them  from  formal  delin- 
quency. At  t!ic  time  of  the  collapse  the  sales- 
finance  rece:v.ibles  were  ll.'^ted  at  $61  million. 
Collections  and  wrlte-olT.-^  later  reduced  the 
figure  to  $20  mililun.  But  because  there  re- 
mained seme  doubt  that  e\en  this  amount 
was  collectable,  G.A  C.  was  able  to  pick  up 
the  receivables  for  $12,400,000. 

Atlantic's  person.il-ioar.  operation  was  in 
somewhat  better  condition.  Still,  according 
to  G.A.C  ,  forty-two  of  the  forty-seven  branch 
offices  that  had  been  opened  between  1963 
and  1965  were  not  earning  enough  to  cover 
their  expenses.  Atlantic  had  made  loans  to 
people  with  weak  employment  records,  had 
extended  a  lot  of  credit  to  teen-iigers,  and 
had  obviously  sacrificed  quality  to  volume 
at  every  turn.  The  books  showed  $35,700,0(K) 
In  personal-loan  receivables  outstanding  a; 
the  time  of  the  collapse  G.A.C.  decided  onlj 
$26  million  of  them  were  worth  buying. 

PIONEERING    IN    DETHOrT 

The  woes  of  Pioneer  Finance  Co..  on  which 
O-A.C.  began  trying  to  capitalize  before  its 
deal  with  Atlantic  was  even  completed,  were 
also  rooted  In  overexpanslon;  however,  there 
was  no  aura  of  fraud  at  Pioneer.  Its  difficul- 
ties date  back  to  1959,  when  it  entered  shell- 
house  financing  In  a  big  way.  By  1962  shell 
housing  accounted  for  $60,300,000.  or  51  per- 
cent, of  Pioneer's  total  receivables.  Financing 
the  purchase  of  a  shell  and  letting  the  buyer 
put  his  own  "sweat  equity"  Into  It  looked  lite 
a  promising  avenue  of  growth.  But  as  things 
turned  out.  many  shells  never  were  com- 
pleted, and  only  a  handful  of  shell-house 
builders  manager  to  survive. 

Pioneer  Itself  still  seemed  to  be  In  good 
enough  shape  In  the  early  19C0's.  By  granting 
extensions  on  shell-hoi;se  loans  and  reflnar- 
clng  accounts  on  extended  terms.  Pioneer  was 
able  to  look  healthier  than  It  really  was. 
But  Its  difficulties  finally  came  out  Into  the 
open  after  It  brought  In  a  new  auditor,  Haw- 
kins &  Sells,  In  the  summer  of  1965.  The  flnn 
appears  to  have  taken  a  tougher  line  than 
Its  predecessor,  Touche,  Ross,  Bailey  &  Smar, 
and  after  the  first  Hasklns  &  Sells  audit  a 
special  charge  of  $2,500,000  was  made,  mostly 
to  provide  for  an  additional  allowance  for 
losses  on  shell-housing  paper. 

Even  before  the  new  audit  was  made  pub- 
lic, one  of  Pioneer's  biggest  bank  creditors, 
the  National  Bank  of  Detroit,  decided  to  take 
a  closer  look  at  the  company.  It  found  that 
Pioneer  had  loet  some  other  lines  of  credit 
during  the  preceding  six  months;  It  alM 
found  out  about  the  $2,500,000  sjjeclal  charge 
NB.D.  decided  not  to  renew  Its  own  line  ol 
credit  to  Pioneer.  This  meant  that  the  com- 
pany would  not  be  able  to  pay  off  other  short- 
term  loans  coming  due:  furthermore,  the 
$2,500,000  special  charge  had  reduced  Pio- 
neer's capital  below  the  level  specified  in  Its 
loan  agreements — and  these  things  meant 
that  the  company  was  In  technical  default 
on  all  of  Its  $118  million  of  loans.  Pioneer 
was  not  Immediately  thrown  Into  bankruptcy 
because  most  of  Its  creditors  felt  there  would 
be  more  to  salvage  through  a  merger  or  sale 
of  assets;  bankruptcy  proceedings,  further- 
more, would  be  costly  and  time  consuming 
But  It  turned  out  that  not  even  Hasklns  & 
Sells  had  fully  realized  the  extent  of  Pio- 
neer's troubles;  In  the  spring  another  special 
provision  of  $11,100,000  had  to  be  made  for 
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anticipated  losses,  and  an  additional  charge 
of  $6  million  was  made  to  reflect  changes  In 
Pioneer's  accounting  practices.  Pioneer  ended 
up  with  a  deficit  of  $16,400,000  In  the  fiscal 
year  ended  last  March  31  (In  contrast  to  a 
profit  of  8963,000  for  the  previous  fiscal  year) . 

AN    INSIDE    TRACK    FOR    O.A.C. 

Meanwhile,  G.A.C.  had  sent  a  team  of  spe- 
cialists to  Detroit  to  evaluate  Pioneer's  re- 
ceivables. Another  team  was  dispatched  to 
Florida  to  check  out  the  company's  loan  of- 
fices there.  G.A.C.  negotiated  a  contract  to 
help  collect  Pioneer's  receivables  as  they  came 
due  and  seemed  to  have  the  Inside  track 
when  It  came  to  buying  any  pieces  of  the 
company.  But  as  things  turned  out,  buying 
anything  from  Pioneer  was  difficult,  because 
the  company  had  seven  different  classes  of 
stockholders,  and  a  variety  of  creditors  as 
well,  all  of  whom  had  to  approve  the  terms 
of  the  merger. 

G.A  C.  wanted  a  merger  with  Pioneer.  The 
specific  attractions  were  some  $60  million  of 
net  sales-finance  receivables,  most  of  them 
In  mobile  (not  shell)  housing;  some  $13  mil- 
lion of  net  personal-loan  receivables;  and 
abo^t  $40  million  In  cash.  The  acquisition 
would,  of  course,  enable  G.A.C.  to  expand 
Its  sales-finance  and  personal-loan  business 
In  several  areas  of  the  U.S.  In  which  Pioneer 
bad  strong  positions,  notably  Michigan  and 
Florida.  But  far  more  Important  to  Wills 
was  an  unparalleled  opportunity  he  saw  In 
the  deal  to  raise  capital  at  a  low  cost — no 
mean  trick  In  1966 — and  to  Increase  his  com- 
pany's borrowing  power.  He  proposed  to  pay 
for  the  Pioneer  package  with  a  package  of  his 
own  consisting  mostly  of  debt  securities: 
G.A.C.  would  give  Pioneer's  stockholders  and 
creditors  about  $20  million  of  Its  own  pre- 
ferred stock  and  subordinated  debt  and  $80 
million  of  newly  Issued  senior  notes  paying 
only  4  to  5  percent.  When  the  merger  became 
effective.  O.A.C.  would  also  pay  Pioneer's 
creditors  about  $15  million  In  cash. 

As  It  turned  out.  most  of  Pioneer's  bankers 
and  senior  creditors  accepted  the  package 
immediately,  apparently  believing  that  the 
offer  was  the  company's  only  alternative  to 
bankruptcy.  However,  the  holders  of  Pio- 
neer's 6' 2  percent  preferred  stock — who  were 
being  offered  some  G.A.C.  preferred  In  the 
deal — tiumed  it  down  and  demanded  better 
terms.  Wills  came  up  with  a  somewhat  sweet- 
ened package  for  the  dissidents,  and  it  ap- 
peared last  month  that  they  would  accept  it. 
If  they  did  not,  or  if  any  other  stockholders 
or  creditors  resist  the  package,  and  Pioneer 


Is  forced  Into  bankruptcy,  O.A.C.  stUl  plans 
to  bid  for  the  receivables. 

THE   ROAD    TO    HIGHWAY   TRAILER 

For  all  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pioneer  deals,  the  deal  Involving 
Highway  Trailer  Industries  is  doubtless  the 
most  bizarre  caper  that  O.A.C.  will  ever  be 
Involved  in.  The  company,  a  manufacturer 
of  large  truck  trailers  competing  mainly  with 
Pruehauf  Corp.,  Is  now  84  percent  owned 
by  OJV.C.  and  represents  Its  only  excursion 
beyond  the  normal  boundaries  of  finance; 
yet  it  has  proved  at  least  in  the  first  year, 
to  be  the  most  profitable  acquisition  of  all. 
For  four  years  before  it  bought  Highway, 
G.A.C.  financed  some  ol  its  trailer  sales 
through  the  private-brands  program.  At  the 
same  time  Highway  also  borrowed  heavily 
from  other  creditors,  often  paying  over  9  per- 
cent for  Its  money.  Its  performance  during 
this  period  deteriorated  under  several  differ- 
ent managements  installed  by  David  B.  Char- 
nay,  its  controlling  stockholder.  Before  he 
took  over  Highway,  Charnay  had  led  a  color- 
ful career  as  a  reporter  for  New  York's  Mirrofr 
and  Daily  News  and  had  operated  his  own 
public-relations  firm.  (Among  his  clients: 
the  Mine  Workers  under  John  L,  Lewis,  the 
Teamsters  under  Dave  Beck,  and  Lotiis  Wolf- 
son's  Merritt-Ohapman  &  Scott.)  Highway 
lost  $5,200,000  in  1964  and  was  in  the  process 
of  dropping  another  $1,500,000  in  1965  when 
O.A.C.  decided  to  move  in  and  buy  Charnay 
out. 

Turning  Highway  around  proved  to  be 
mainly  a  matter  of  getting  low-cost  capital 
and  a  hard-working  management  at  reason- 
able salary  levels.  "There  were  too  many  peo- 
ple on  executive  salaries,  too  many  high  ex- 
pense accounts,  and  too  many  absentee  man- 


agers living  in  New  York,"  says  H.  A.  Berger, 
O.A.C.'s  vice  president  in  charge  of  diversi- 
fied operations.  In  1963  five  officers  drew  sal- 
aries above  $36,000  a  year— which  is  what 
J.  T.  ColUfiower,  the  current  Highway  presi- 
dent, earns.  Charnay  himself  was  paid 
$153,097  in  1963,  according  to  a  1964  proxy 
statement.  Two  federal  grand-Jury  indict- 
ments against  Charnay  and  two  associates 
compounded  his  troubles.  The  first,  for  per- 
jury before  the  grand  jury,  was  dropped, 
and  the  second.  Involving  some  sales  pro- 
motion charges  the  grand  jury  had  been 
looking  into,  resulted  In  a  not-guilty  ver- 
dict after  trial. 

G.A.C.  formally  took  over  Highway  in  Oc- 
tober, 1965.  Colliflower,  a  former  Litton  ex- 
ecutive who  had  joined  Highway  later  in 
1964,  has  brought  In  eight  other  Litton  peo- 
ple, meanwhile  retaining  only  three  of  fifteen 
men  from  Charnay's  management  group.  He 
sold  off  a  Pennsylvania  plant  and  concen- 
trated the  company's  trailer  production  at  Its 
headquarters  In  Edgerton.  Wisconsin.  He  also 
sold  off  an  excessive  Inventory  of  used  trail- 
ers, raised  trailer  output  and  prices,  and 
slashed  the  sale  staff  from  sixty-five  to  thirty- 
five.  G.A.C.  provided  a  vital  transfusion  of 
capital.  Highway  Trailer  turned  around 
dramatically,  contributing  about  $2  million 
In  profits  to  the  parent  company  last  year. 

Despite  the  success  wltb  Highway,  some  of 
G.A.C. 's  bankers  still  want  to  see  the  com- 
pany slow  down  Its  acquisition  rate  for  a 
while,  to  digest  all  the  new  assets  It  has  swal- 
lowed in  the  last  few  years.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, Hayward  Wills  obviously  has  an  eye  out 
for  any  other  situations  Uke  Highway  Trailer. 
He's  still  a  good  bet  to  be  heard  from  when 
somebody  else  is  In  trouble. 


General  Acceptance  Corp.-Percent  of  net  profit  to  average  net  ivorth  and  to  common  equity 


Year 


First  National  Bank  i 


General  Acceptance  Corp. 


Sales 
finance 


1961- 
1962.. 
1963.. 
1964.. 
1965.. 
1966.. 


Loan 


7.60 
7.35 
7.30 
8.35 
8.72 
7.93 


10.76 
11.98 
11.18 
12.92 
12.51 
11.87 


Average  net 
worth 


J32,469,512 
40.935,125 
45,028.335 
48,791.996 
56,256,486 
65,514,619 


Net  income 


Percent  return  ^  Percent  return 
on  total       I    on  common 
net  worth  equity ' 


J3, 084, 875 
3,931,132 
4,435,649 
4, 886, 405 
5,815,409 
7,145,914 


9.50 
9.60 
9.85 
10.01 
10.34 
10.91 


13.07 
13.94 
14.34 
15.33 
18.09 
18.84 


I  Percent  return  on  average  net  worth  per  ratios  published  by  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago. 
>  After  deducting  preferred  dividends. 

Comparative  Statistics — Loan,  1966 

[Dollar  amounts  in  thousands]  


Average  net  worth 

Average  total  assets 

Average  money  employed 

Gross  income 

Percent  to  average  money  employed.. 

Percent  to  average  total  assets 

Loss  provision _ 

Percent  to  average  money  employed.. 

Percent  to  average  total  assets 

Operating  expense  

Percent  to  average  money  employed. 

Percent  to  average  total  assets 

Net  branch  income 

Percent  to  average  money  employed. 

Percent  to  average  total  assets 

(^st  ot  borrowings -. . 

Percent  to  average  money  employed. 

Percent  to  average  total  assets 

Pretax  income 

Percent  to  average  money  employed. 

Percent  to  average  total  assets 

Tax  provision 

Percent  to  average  money  employed. 

Percent  to  average  total  assets 

Net  income 

Percent  to  average  money  employed. 

Percent  to  average  total  assets 

Percent  to  gross  income.. 

Ptrcant  to  average  net  worth 


GAC 

combined 


GAC  loan 


Beneficial 
finance 


Household 
finance 


American 
Investment 


Seaboard 


$65,515 

$577,612 

$493, 129 

$75^582 

15.33 

13.09 

$9,810 

1.99 

1.70 

$33, 099 

6.71 

5.73 

$32,673 

6.63 

5.66 

$27,716 

4.80 

$4,957 

1.01 

86 

$1,301 

.26 

.23 

I  $7, 146 

1.45 

1.24 


10.91 


$191,560 

$180,492 

$44,216 

24.50 

23.08 

$6,758 

3.75 

3.53 

$22,992 

12.74 

12.00 

$14, 466 

8.01 

7.55 

$9^845 

b.45 

5.14 

$4,621 

2.56 

2.41 

$1,545 

.86 

.81 

$3,076 

1.70 

1.60 

6.96 


$409,402 

$1,314,609 

$896,123 

$207,298 

23.13 

15.77 

$17,990 

2.01 

1.37 

$90, 875 

10.14 

6.91 

$98,433 

10.98 

7.49 

$43,511 

4.85 

3.31 

$54,922 

6.13 

4.18 

$29,649 

^31 

2.26 

» $55, 594 

6.20 

4.23 


13.58 


$372, 107 

$1,344,184 

$1,199,973 

$248, 246 

20.69 

18.47 

$19,775 

1.65 

1.47 

$100,246 

8.35 

7.46 

$128,225 

10.69 

9.54 

$43,575 

3.63 

3.24 

$84,650 

7.06 

6.30 

$42,650 

3.55 

3.17 

I  $57. 289 

4.77 

4.26 


15.40 


$74, 989 

$493,819 

$428, 440 

$93, 020 

21.71 

18.84 

$11,696 

i.73 

2.37 

$46, 376 

10.82 

9.39 

$34,948 

8.16 

7.08 

$21,540 

b.03 

4.36 

$13,408 

3.13 

2.72 

$4,688 

1.09 

.95 

$10,227 

2.39 

2.07 


13.64 


$75,434 

$499,468 

$442, 300 

$10,4651 

23.66 

20.95 

$10,813 

^44 

2.16 

$50,854 

11.50 

10.18 

$42,984 

§.72 

8.61 

$20,527 

4.64 

4.11 

$22,457 

5.08 

4.50 

$9,382 

2.12 

1.88 

$13,075 

2.96 

2.62 

12.49 

17.33 


>  Includes  net  income  from  subsidiaries  not  coiuolkjated. 
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p«ny  Into  credit  life  Insurance  and  In  the 
iiild-ldSO's  It  expanded  stUl  further.  Into  flre- 
and-c&Bualty  reinsurance — l.e  .  Inaurlng  con- 
tract* already  written  by  other  underwriter*. 
But  In  this  case  QJl.C.  went  too  far  too  fast 
and  let  Its  Internal  controls  gee  out  of  hand. 
Automobile  casualty  claln:is  ran  far  ahead  of 
expectations,  and  hurricanes  and  other  bad- 
weather  problems  were  also  compounding  the 
difficulties  (and  hurting  casualty  companies 
generally);  O.A.C.'s  venture  was  soon  in  big 
trouble.  In  1963  the  reinsurance  operation 
vac  dlKontlnued,  which  resulted  m  a  special 
charge  of  $1,800,000:  the  accumulated  under- 
wrlUng  losses  in  the  casualty  division  since 
1902  have  come  to  over  $12  million.  The 
cajmalty  business  was  cut  back  sharply.  Irom- 
cally,  these  dreary  results  represented  a  kind 
of  vindication  of  Bowling  Wills,  who  had  ear- 
lier repeatedly  warned  his  father  and  Hay- 
ward  that  they  were  taking  too  many  big  risks 
In  insurance.  ( Indeed,  the  Immediate  cause  of 
Bowling's  earlier  departure  from  O.A.C.  was 
Ills  Inability  to  persuade  them  of  this.) 

Life  insurance,  however,  has  become  a  big 
moneymaker,  apparently  contributing  over  $3 
mUllon  to  O.A.C.  profits  last  year.  The  bulk 
of  the  business  stems  from  credit  life  policies 
sold  In  connection  with  personal  loans.  In 
most  states  a  finance  company  could  simply 
take  coin  missions  on  such  policies  into  cor- 
porate income.  Instead,  O.A.C.  leaves  the  in- 
come in  Stuyveeant — and  life-insurance  com- 
panies' effective  tax  rate  Is  much  lower  than 
other  corporations'  (in  1965  Stuyvesant  Life's 
was  20  percent).  The  legality  of  such  tax 
shelters  In  corporations  with  credlt-Ufe  sub- 
sidiaries Is  now  being  contested  by  Internal 
Bevenue. 

A  MATTU  or  CONTROL 

The  company's  alarming  experiences  In 
some  ot  Its  Insurance  operations  fortified  a 
oonTlctlon  that  Hayward  Wills  had  been  de- 
veloping for  some  time — that  O.A.C.  had 
grown  to  a  point  at  which  It  sorely  needed 
some  stronger  central  controls.  One  of  his 
first  acts  as  president  In  1964  was  to  set  up  a 
"control  group."  under  a  vice  president,  that 
continuously  audited  O.A  C  's  varied  opera- 
tions and  reported  findings  directly  to  him; 
Hayward  now  consults  with  the  group  head 
every  working  day. 

The  new  role  of  the  control  groups  may 
bave  led  Hayward  to  decide  on  a  much  more 
conservative  stance  In  O  A.C.'s  commercial 
lending  last  year.  The  commercial  receivables 
had  shot  up  from  $5  million  in  1961  to  $54 
mllUon  in  1905  The  loans  Involved  were,  of 
eoune,  to  companies  that  had  not  qualified 
for  ordinary  bank  loans:  some  of  them  were 
for  suable  amounts.  Wills  ordered  that  no 
more  loans  be  made  that  exceeded  5  percent 
of  OJLC.'a  common  equity,  or  $1,500,000;  in 
addition,  late  last  year  he  brought  In  Robert 
Kurau,  a  former  banker,  as  head  of  the  com- 
mercial operation 

In  the  face  of  the  extraordinary  money 
shortages  of  1966.  the  commercial  division 
was  not  the  only  O.A.C  operation  on  which 
more  conservative  lending  policies  were  im- 
posed. Redlscountlng — i.e.,  financing  other, 
smaller  finance  companies — was  deliberate- 
ly held  back  last  year,  even  though  It  had 
been  a  growing  and  profitable  business  for 
O.A.C.  and  Is  less  risky  than  commercial 
lending  (because  the  loans  are  generally 
smaller).  In  1960-65  the  average  annual 
growth  rate  of  rediscount!  ng  receivables  was 
17  percent;  In  1966,  when  receivables  prob- 
ably ended  up  around  $105  million,  the  rate 
was  under  5  percent. 

Bales  finance  was  also  put  under  restraint 
last  year.  This  policy  could  not  have  been 
an  easy  one  for  Hayward  Wills  to  adopt  be- 
cause he  had  previously  (lone  a  lot  to  make 
the  sales-finance  division  a  viable  and  grow- 
ing enterprise.  In  the  late  1950's,  when  he 
had  been  made  a  vice  president  and  charged 
with  responsibility  for  the  division.  It  was. 


like  many  other  independent  sales-finance 
operations,  being  hit  hard  by  competition 
for  Its  biggest  and  most  dependable  custom- 
ers, the  automobile  dealers:  commercial 
banks  and  the  manufacturers'  "captive" 
finance  cump-uTied  were  proving  to  be  irresist- 
ible competitors  and  forcing  down  profit 
m.irgins.  Hayward  concluded  that  G  AC.  must 
emphasize  growth  in  other  Industries,  no- 
tably mobile  homes.  The  switch  en.ibled  the 
division  to  continue  growing  despite  the 
leve!lng-out  of  auto  business:  in  mld-1966 
sales  finance  represented  some  S195  million 
of  O.A.C.  receivables,  up  about  $150  million 
from  the  level  of  the  late  19o0'8. 

The  decision  to  restrain  commercial  lend- 
ing, redl.^counting,  itnci  sales  finance  last 
year  arose  out  of  WlUs's  desire  to  put  as 
much  K  ney  as  possible  Into  G  .\  C.'s  per- 
sonal-loan division,  which  is  more  profitable 
than  any  of  these.  It  Is  true  th.it  state  laws 
establish  ceilings  on  the  Interest  rates  that 
can  be  charged  to  personal-loan  customers; 
It  Is  also  true,  however,  that  the  ceilings 
run  over  40  per  cent  a  year  In  some  states 
(eg  .  48  percent  In  Alaska  and  42  percent  In 
Hawaii.  Louisiana,  and  Wyoming).  On  bal- 
ance, and  even  In  periods  of  rising  interest 
rates.  O.AC,  earns  a  lot  more  In  personal 
lending  than  In  Its  other  financing  opera- 
tions. Indeed,  personal  loans  become  rela- 
tively more  attractive  when  Interest  rates 
are  high.  In  other  kind.-;  of  finance  the  criti- 
cal cost  Is  money:  In  personal  lending  the 
costs  Include  a  sizable  component  for  such 
work  as  credit  Investigation,  surveillance, 
and  collection,  and  the  prices  of  these  were 
not  rising  as  steeply  as  the  price  of  money 
last  summer  On  June  30  O  A  C  's  personal- 
loan  receivables  were  $197  million,  up  from 
$164  million  a  year  earlier  and  $79  million 
at  the  end  of  1960. 

SHOCK    WAVES   FROM   CANADA 

0..\.C.'s  beefed-up  Internal  controls  al- 
lowed It  to  take  a  growing  Interest  in  trou- 
bled finance  companies  whose  receivables 
looked  as  though  they  might  be  bought  at 
bargain  prices.  Such  considerations  were  evi- 
dent In  O.A.C.'s  moves  on  both  Atlantic 
Acceptance  and  Pioneer  Finance. 

Atlantic  Acceptance  hit  the  news  pagee  on 
June  14.  1965.  when  It  defaulted  dramati- 
cally on  a  «5-mllllon  credit  obligation. 
Within  a  week,  Walter  Strothman,  O  A.C  's 
controller  and  chief  take-over  strategist,  and 
T.  P.  McGinn,  senior  vice  president  In  charge 
of  personal-loan  operations,  had  obtained 
permission  to  prowl  around  Atlantic's  To- 
ronto offices.  "We  had  a  whole  army  of  men 
ready  to  move  over  the  border."  Strothman 
recalled,  exaggerating  only  slightly:  by  the 
end  of  June.  In  any  event,  O.A  C  had  a  hun- 
dred men  In  Canada,  most  of  them  credit 
specialists  scrutinizing  every  piece  of  At- 
lantic Acceptar^.ce  paper  they  could  get  their 
hands  on.  A  few  weeks  later  O.A.C.  also  had 
worked  out  a  deal  to  serve  as  a  consultant 
to  the  receiver,  the  Montreal  Trust  Co..  on 
the  problems  of  running  a  finance  company. 
But  its  main  Interest,  of  course,  was  the  pos- 
sibility of  buying  some  Atlantic  assets. 

The  G  A  C.  Investigators  actually  turned 
up  a  good  deal  of  the  evidence  Indicating 
that  some  dealings  of  C.  Powell  Morgan,  At- 
lantic's president,  had  not  been  entirely 
above-board.  Eventually,  it  was  estimated 
that  some  $60  million  of  Atlantic's  net  re- 
ceivables were  uncoUectable.  Morgan  was 
personally  Involved  In  some  of  the  compa- 
nies that  benefited  from  Atlantic's  commer- 
cial loans,  but  the  full  extent  of  his  dealings 
may  never  be  known:  he  died  last  October, 
before  an  Ontario  Royal  Commission  could 
complete  Its  Investigation.  Strothman  says 
that  Atlantic's  1964  annual  report  read  "like 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales"  The  company's  re- 
ported net  receivables  had  grown  from  $10 
mJUlon  at  the  end  of  1960  to  more  than  $142 
nuillon  when  It  collapsed. 


O.A.C.'s  Investigation  was  conducted 
mainly  in  order  to  find  out  which  pieces  of 
Atlantic  might  be  worth  buying.  The  Inves- 
tigators soon  found  that  Atlantic's  commer- 
clal-flnruire  paper  was  mortly  worthless 
There  .ippear  to  have  been  no  Unilt,-  on  the 
size  of  loans  that  could  be  made,  almost  no 
repo-'ting  system  on  the  current  status  cj 
accounts.  <tnd  few  appraisals  of  coliatera;. 
Atlantic's  sales-flnance  operation.'^  were  also 
In  bad  shape:  many  accounts  had  been  re- 
written within  the  previous  ninety  d.iys.  pre- 
sumably to  keep  them  from  forma:  delin- 
quency. At  the  time  of  the  collapse  the  sales- 
flnance  receivables  were  lifted  at  '5'61  mUllon. 
Collections  v.nd  wrlte-offa  later  reduced  the 
figure  to  $20  million.  But  bcv.au.'ie  there  re- 
mained some  doubt  that  e\cn  liii.s  amount 
wa-s  collectable,  G.A  C.  was  able  to  pick  up 
the  receivables  for  $12,400,000. 

Atlantic's  persou.il-'.oar.  operation  was  is 
somewhat  belter  condition.  Still,  according 
to  G.A.C..  forty-two  of  the  forty-seven  branch 
offices  that  had  been  opened  between  1963 
and  1965  were  not  earning  enough  to  cover 
their  expen.ses.  Atlantic  had  made  loans  to 
people  with  weak  employment  records,  had 
extended  a  lot  of  credit  to  teen-;'.gers,  and 
had  obviously  sacrificed  quality  to  volume 
at  every  turn.  The  books  showed  835.700,000 
In  personal-loan  receivables  outstanding  at 
the  time  of  the  collapse  G.A.C.  decided  only 
$26  mlllton  of  them  were  worth  buying. 

PIONIXRING    IN    DETROIT 

The  woes  of  Pioneer  Finance  Co.,  on  which 
a^A.C  began  trying  to  capitalize  before  Itj 
deal  with  Atlantic  was  even  completed,  were 
also  rooted  In  overexpansion:  how^ever,  there 
was  no  aura  of  fraud  at  Pioneer.  Its  difficul- 
ties date  back  to  1959,  when  It  entered  shell- 
house  financing  In  a  big  way.  By  1962  shell 
housing  accounted  for  $60,300,000,  or  51  per- 
cent, of  Pioneer's  total  receivables.  Financing 
the  purchase  of  a  shell  and  letting  the  buyer 
put  his  own  "sweat  equity"  Into  It  looked  like 
a  promising  avenue  of  growth.  But  as  things 
turned  out.  many  shells  never  were  com- 
pleted, and  only  a  handful  of  shell-house 
builders  manager  to  survive. 

Pioneer  Itself  still  seemed  to  be  In  good 
enough  shape  In  the  early  19C0's.  By  granting 
extensions  on  shell-house  loans  and  refinan- 
cing accounts  on  extended  terms.  Pioneer  was 
able  to  look  healthier  than  It  really  was. 
But  Its  difficulties  finally  came  out  Into  the 
open  after  It  brought  in  a  new  auditor,  Has- 
klns  &  Sells,  In  the  summer  of  1965.  The  firm 
appears  to  have  taken  a  tougher  line  thac 
Its  predecessor,  Touche,  Ross,  BalUy  &  Smar, 
and  after  the  first  Hasklns  &  Sells  audit  a 
special  char  -e  of  $2,500,000  was  made,  mostiv 
to  provide  for  an  additional  allowance  for 
losses  on  shell -housing  paper. 

Even  before  the  new  audit  was  made  pub- 
lic, one  of  Pioneer's  biggest  bank  creditors, 
the  National  Bank  of  Detroit,  decided  to  take 
a  closer  look  at  the  company.  It  foimd  that 
Pioneer  had  lost  some  other  lines  of  credit 
during  the  preceding  six  months;  It  also 
found  out  about  the  $2,500,000  special  charge 
NB.D.  decided  not  to  renew  Its  own  line  of 
credit  to  Pioneer.  This  meant  that  the  com- 
pany would  not  be  able  to  pay  off  other  short- 
term  loans  coming  due;  furthermore,  the 
$2,500,000  special  charge  had  reduced  Pio- 
neer's capital  below  the  level  specified  in  its 
loan  agreements — and  these  things  meant 
that  the  company  was  In  technical  default 
on  all  of  Its  $118  million  of  loans.  Pioneer 
was  not  Immediately  thrown  Into  bankruptcy 
because  most  of  Its  creditors  felt  there  would 
be  more  to  salvage  through  a  merger  or  sale 
of  assets;  bankruptcy  proceedings,  further- 
more, would  be  costly  and  time  consuming. 
But  It  ttimed  out  that  not  even  Hasklns  A 
Sells  had  fully  realized  the  extent  of  Pio- 
neer's troubles:  in  the  spring  another  special 
provision  of  $11,100,000  had  to  be  made  for 
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anticipated  losses,  and  an  additional  charge 
of  $6  million  was  made  to  reflect  changes  In 
pioneer's  accounting  practices.  Pioneer  ended 
up  with  a  deficit  of  $16,400,000  In  the  fiscal 
year  ended  last  March  31  (In  contrast  to  a 
profit  of  $963,000  for  the  previous  fiscal  year) . 

AN    INSIDE    TKACK    FOR    G.A.C. 

Meanwhile.  G.A.C.  had  sent  a  team  of  spe- 
cialists to  Detroit  to  evaluate  Pioneer's  re- 
ceivables. Another  team  was  dispatched  to 
Florida  to  check  out  the  company's  loan  of- 
fices there.  O.A.C.  negotiated  a  contract  to 
help  collect  Pioneer's  receivables  as  they  came 
due  and  seemed  to  have  the  Inside  track 
when  It  came  to  buying  any  pieces  of  the 
company.  But  as  things  turned  out,  buying 
anything  from  Pioneer  was  difficult,  because 
the  company  had  seven  different  classes  of 
stockholders,  and  a  variety  of  creditors  as 
well,  all  of  whom  had  to  approve  the  terms 
of  the  merger. 

G.A  C.  wanted  a  merger  with  Pioneer.  The 
specific  attractions  were  some  $60  million  of 
net  sales-flnance  receivables,  most  of  them 
in  mobile  (not  shell)  housing:  some  $13  mil- 
lion of  net  personal-loan  receivables;  and 
about  $40  million  In  cash.  The  acquisition 
would,  of  course,  enable  G.A.C.  to  expand 
Its  sales-flnance  and  personal-loan  business 
In  several  areas  of  the  US.  In  which  Pioneer 
bad  strong  positions,  notably  Michigan  and 
Florida.  But  far  more  Important  to  Wills 
was  an  unprnralleled  opportunity  he  saw  In 
the  deal  to  raise  capital  at  a  low  cost — no 
mean  trick  In  1966 — and  to  Increase  his  com- 
pany's borrowing  power.  He  prop>osed  to  pay 
for  the  Pioneer  package  with  a  package  of  his 
own  consisting  mostly  of  debt  securities: 
G.A.C.  would  give  Pioneer's  stockholders  and 
creditors  about  $20  million  of  Its  own  pre- 
ferred stock  and  subordinated  debt  and  $80 
million  of  newly  Issued  senior  notes  p>aylng 
only  4  to  5  percent.  'When  the  merger  became 
effective,  G.A.C.  would  also  pay  Pioneer's 
creditors  about  $15  million  In  cash. 

As  It  turned  out,  most  of  Pioneer's  bankers 
ind  senior  creditors  accepted  the  package 
Immediately,  app)arently  believing  that  the 
offer  was  the  company's  only  alternative  to 
bankruptcy.  However,  the  holders  of  Pio- 
neer's 6'i  pvercent  preferred  stock — who, were 
being  offered  some  O.A.C.  preferred  In  the 
deal — ttimed  It  down-'and  demanded  'better 
terms.  Wills  came  up  with  a  somewhat  sweet- 
ened package  for  the  dissidents,  and  It  ap- 
peared last  month  that  they  would  accept  It. 
If  they  did  not.  or  If  any  other  stockholders 
or  creditors  resist  the  package,  and  Pioneer 


I 


Is  forced  into  bankruptcy,  G.A.C.  still  plans 
to  bid  for  the  receivables. 

THE   ROAD   TO    HIGHWAY    TRAILER 

For  all  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pioneer  deals,  the  deal  involving 
Highway  Trailer  Industries  Is  doubtless  the 
most  bizarre  caper  that  G.A.C.  will  ever  be 
Involved  In.  The  company,  a  manufacturer 
of  large  truck  trailers  competing  mainly  with 
Fruehauf  Corp.,  Is  now  84  percent  owned 
by  G.A.C.  and  represents  Its  only  excursion 
beyond  the  normal  boundaries  of  finance; 
yet  it  has  proved  at  least  In  the  first  year, 
to  be  the  most  profitable  acquisition  of  all. 
For  four  years  before  It  bought  Highway, 
O.A.C.  financed  some  of  Its  trailer  sales 
through  the  private-brands  program.  At  the 
same  time  Highway  also  borrowed  heavily 
from  other  creditors,  often  pa3rlng  over  9  per- 
cent for  Its  money.  Its  performance  during 
this  period  deteriorated  under  several  differ- 
ent managements  Installed  by  David  B.  Char- 
nay,  Its  controlling  stockholder.  Before  he 
took  over  Highway,  Charnay  had  led  a  color- 
ful career  as  a  reporter  for  New  York's  Mirror 
and  Daily  News  and  had  operated  bis  own 
public-relations  firm.  (Among  his  clients; 
the  Mine  Workers  under  John  L.  Lewis,  the 
Teamsters  under  Dave  Beck,  and  Louis  Wolf- 
son's  Merrltt-Ohapman  &  Scott.)  Highway 
lost  $5,200,000  In  1964  and  was  In  the  process 
of  dropping  another  91,500,000  In  1965  when 
G.A.C.  decided  to  move  in  and  buy  Charnay 
out. 

Turning  Highway  around  proved  to  be 
mainly  a  matter  of  getting  low-cost  capital 
and  a  hard-working  management  at  reason- 
able salary  levels.  "There  were  too  many  peo- 
ple on  executive  salaries,  too  many  high  ex- 
pense accounts,  and  too  many  absentee  man- 


agers living  In  New  York."  says  H.  A.  Berger, 
O.A.C.'s  vice  president  in  charge  of  diversi- 
fied operations.  In  1963  five  officers  drew  sal- 
aries above  $36,000  a  year — which  Is  what 
J.  T.  CoUlflower,  the  current  Highway  presi- 
dent, earns.  Charnay  himself  was  paid 
$153,097  In  1963.  according  to  a  1964  proxy 
statement.  Two  federal  grand-Jury  Indict- 
ments against  Charnay  and  two  associates 
compounded  his  troubles.  Tlae  first,  for  per- 
jury before  the  grand  jury,  was  dropped, 
and  the  second.  Involving  some  sales  pro- 
motion charges  the  grand  Jury  had  been 
looking  Into,  resulted  in  a  not-guilty  ver- 
dict after  trial. 

G.A.C.  formally  took  over  Highway  !n  Oc- 
tober, 1965.  Colliflower,  a  former  Litton  ex- 
ecutive who  had  Joined  Highway  later  in 
1964,  has  brought  In  eight  other  Litton  peo- 
ple, meanwhile  retaining  only  three  of  fifteen 
men  from  Charnay's  management  group.  He 
sold  off  a  Pennsylvania  plant  and  concen- 
trated the  company's  trailer  production  at  Its 
headquarters  In  Edgerton.  Wisconsin.  He  also 
sold  off  an  excessive  Inventory  of  used  V^'^* 
ers,  raised  trailer  output  and  prices,  and 
slashed  the  sale  staff  from  sixty-five  to  thirty- 
five.  G.A.C.  provided  a  vital  transfusion  of 
capital.  Highway  Trailer  turned  around 
dramatically,  contributing  about  $2  million 
In  profits  to  the  parent  company  last  year. 

Despite  the  success  with  Highway,  some  of 
O.A.C.'s  bankers  still  want  to  see  the  com- 
pany slow  down  Its  acquisition  rate  for  a 
while,  to  digest  all  the  new  assets  it  has  swal- 
lowed in  the  last  few  years.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever. Hayward  Wills  obviotisly  has  an  eye  out 
for  any  other  situations  like  Highway  Trailer. 
He's  still  a  good  bet  to  be  heard  from  when 
somebody  else  Is  In  trouble. 
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First  National  Bank  > 


General  Acceptance  Corp. 


Sales 
finance 


Loan 


Average  net 
worth 


Net  income 


Percent  return 
on  total       . 
net  worth 


1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965., 
1966. 


7.60 
7.35 
7.30 
8.35 
8.72 
7.93 


J 


10.76 
11.98 
11.18 
12.92 
12.51 
11.87 


J32. 469, 512 
40,935,125 
45, 028, 335 
48,791,996 
56,256,486 
65,514,619 


W,  084, 875 
3,931,132 
4,435,649 
4,886,405 
5,815,409 
7,145,914 


9.50 
9.60 
9.85 

10.01 
10.34 
10.91 


Percent  return 
on  common 
equity ' 

13.07 
13.94 
14.84 
15.33 
18.09 
18.84 


1  Pereent  return  on  average  net  worth  per  ratios  published  by  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago. 
>  Alter  deducting  preferred  dividends. 

Comparative  Statistics — Loan,  1966 
IDollar  amounts  in  thousands) 


Average  net  worth 

Average  lolal  assets 

Average  money  employed 

Gross  mcome .   , 

Percent  to  average  money  employed. 

Percent  to  average  total  assets 

Loss  provision 

Percent  to  average  money  employed. 

Percent  to  average  total  assets 

Operating  expense     ._ 

Percent  to  average  money  employed. 

Percent  to  average  total  assets 

Net  branch  income 

Percent  to  average  money  employed. 

Percent  to  average  total  assets 

Cost  ol  borrowings 

Percent  to  average  money  employed. 

Percent  to  average  total  assets 

Pretax  income 

Percent  to  average  money  employed. 

Percent  to  average  total  assets 

Tix  provision 

Percent  to  average  money  employed. 

Percent  to  average  total  assets 

Net  income 

Percent  to  average  money  employed. 

Percent  to  average  total  assets 

Percent  to  gross  mcome 

Percent  to  average  net  worth 


GAC 
combined 


GAC  loan 


$65,515 

$577,612 

$493, 129 

$75^582 

15.33 

13.09 

$9,810 

1.99 

1.70 

$33,099 

fc.71 

5.73 

$32,673 

6.63 

5.66 

$27,716 

5.62 

4.80 

K957 

1.01 

.86 

$1,301 

.26 

.23 

"$7,146 

1.45 

1.24 


10.91 


$191,560 

$180,492 

$44,216 

24.50 

23.08 

$6,758 

3.75 

3.53 

$22,992 

12.74 

12.00 

$14,466 

8.01 

7.55 

$9. 845 

5.45 

5.14 

$4,621 

2.56 

2.41 

$1,545 

.86 

.81 

$3,076 

1.70 

1.60 

6.96 


Beneficial 
finance 


Household 
finance 


American 
investment 


$409,  402 

$1,314,609 

$896, 123 

$207, 298 

23,13 

15.77 

$17,990 

2.01 

1.37 

$90,875 

10.14 

6.91 

$98, 433 

10.98 

7.49 

$43,511 

4.85 

3.31 

$54. 922 

6.13 

4.18 

$29,649 

3.31 

2.26 

I  $55, 594 

6.20 

4.23 


13.58 


$372,107 

$1,344,184 

$1,199,973 

$248, 246 

20.69 

18.47 

$19,775 

1.65 

1.47 

$100,246 

8.35 

7.46 

$128,225 

10.69 

9.54 

$43,575 

3.63 

3.24 

$84,650 

>.06 

6.30 

$42,650 

3.55 

3.17 

» $57, 289 

4.77 

4.26 


15.40 


$74,989 

$493,819 

$428, 440 

$93. 020 

21.71 

18.84 

$11,6% 

i.73 

2.37 

$46,376 

10.82 

9.39 

$34,948 

8.16 

7.08 

$2L540 

5.03 

4.36 

$13,408 

3.13 

2.72 

$4,688 

1.09 

.95 

$10,227 

2.39 

2.07 


13.64 


Seaboard 


$75,434 

$499, 468 

$442, 300 

$10,4651 

23.66 

20.95 

$10,813 

2.44 

2.16 

$50, 854 

11,50 

10.18 

$42,984 

9.72 

8.61 

$20, 527 

4.64 

4.11 

$22, 457 

5.08 

4.50 

$9,382 

2.12 

1.88 

$13,075 

2.96 

2.62 

12.49 

17.33 


>  Includes  net  mcome  from  subsidiaries  not  consolidated. 
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Average  net  worth   

Average  total  assets 

Average  money  employed 

Gross  income .  

Percent  to  average  money  employed.. 

Percent  to  average  total  assets 

Loss  provision 

Percent  to  average  money  employed 

Percent  to  average  total  assets    

Operating  expense... 

Percent  to  average  money  employed.. 

Percent  to  average  total  assets 

Net  brancli  income 

Percent  to  average  money  employed.. 

Percent  to  average  total  assets 

Cost  of  borrowings — 

Percent  to  average  money  employed.. 

Percent  to  average  total  assets 

Pretax  income .  .. 

Percent  to  average  money  employed.. 

Percent  to  average  total  assets 

Tax  provision 

Percent  to  average  money  employed. 

Percent  to  average  total  assets 

Net  income    ...  

Percent  to  average  money  employed 
Percent  to  average  total  assets 

Percent  to  gross  income 

Percent  to  average  net  worth 


GAC 
combined 


Jb77.612 

H93. 129 

$75,  582 

15.33 

13.09 

S9,810 

1.99 

1  70 

;33.099 

6.71 

5.73 

J32.673 

6  63 

5.55 

J27.716 

5  62 

4.80 

J4.9b7 

1.01 

0  86 

11.301 

0.26 

0.23 

1  J7.146 

1.4& 

1.24 


10.91 


Commercial 

Total 

ToUl 
commercial 

Rediscount  i 

rediscount 
and 

Heller 

Talcott 

Oiven 

Regular 

commercial 

1 

1 

1 
$75,077 
$543,252 

$66,444 

$33,010 

$4S, 608 

$78,618 

$71,530 

$150. 148 

$614,493 

J25.625 

$44,480 

$70, 105 

$72, 450 

$142,555 

$486,191 

$554. 096 

J3. 597 

$4,498 

$8,095 

$7,075 

$15,170 

$65,  303 

$62, 125 

14.04 

10.11 

11.54 

9.77 

10  64 

13.43 

11.21 

10  90 

9.36 

10.30 

9  39 

10.10 

12.02 

10.11 

$189 

$1,341 

$1,530 

$765 

$2. 295 

$8,089 

$7,022 
\,27 

0.74 

3.01 

2.18 

1.06 

1.61 

I  66 

0.57 

2  94 

1.95 

1.07 

1.53 

1,49 

1,U 

Jl.690 

$313 

$2,503 

$1,155 

$3,668 

$19. 108 

$17,814 

6.60 

1.83 

.  3.57 

1.51 

2.57 

3  93 

3.21 

5.12 

1  78 

3.18 

163 

2.44 

3.52 

2.90 

$1,718 

$2,344 

$4,062 

$5, 145 

$9, 207 

$38. 106 

$37,289 

6.70 

5.27 

^.79 

7.10 

6.46 

7  84 

6.73 

5  21 

5.14 

5.17 

7.19 

6.13 

7.01 

6.07 

J1.385 

$2,402 

$3,737 

$3,919 

•        $7,706 

$23,843 

$27,209 

5  41 

^.40 

5.40 

5.41 

4.91 

4.91 

4.20 

5.27 

4  82 

5  48 

5.13 

4  39 

4  43 

$333 

($58) 
(5.13) 

$275 

$1,226 

$1,501 

$14  253 

$10,080 

1.30 

0.39 

1.69 

1.05 

2  93 

1  82 

1.01 

(0.  13) 

0.35 

1.71 

1  no 

2.62 

1.64 

$111 

($19)               $92 

$4S2 
0.62 

$544 

$6,490 

$4,800 

b.87 

0.43 

(5.04) 

(0.04) 

0.13 

0.38 

1  33 

0.34 

0  12 

0.63 

0.36 

1  19 

0  78 

$222 

($39) 
(d.09) 
(0.09) 

$183 

'$900 

'$1,083 

'$9,253 

$5,280 

0  87 

0.26 

1.24 

0.76 

1.90 

0.95 

0.67 

0.23 

1.26 

0.72 

1.70 

0.8S 

6.17 

2.26 

12.72 

12.32' 

8.50 

7.95 

1 

>  Includes  net  Income  from  subsidiaries  not  consolidated. 


Comparatif  stall  Hicx — Sales  finance,  1966 
lOollar  amounts  in  thousandsl 


Average  net  worth     

Average  total  assets 

Avera|e  money  employed 

Gross  income 

Percent  to  average  money  employed.. 

Percent  to  average  total  assets 

Loss  provuion 

Percent  to  average  money  employed.. 

Percent  to  average  total  assets 

Operating  expense 

Percent  to  average  money  employed.. 

Percent  to  average  total  assets 

Net  branch  income 

Percent  to  average  money  employed.. 

Percent  to  average  total  assets 

Cost  of  borrowings. 

Percent  to  average  money  employed. 

Percent  to  average  tota  I  assets 

Pretax  income 

Percent  to  average  money  employed. 

Percent  to  average  total  assets 

Tax  provision 

Percent  to  average  money  employed. 

Percent  to  average  total  assets 

Net  income 

Percent  to  average  money  employed. 

Percent  to  average  total  assets 

Percent  to  gross  income 

Percent  to  average  net  worth 


GAC 

combined 


$65,515 

$577,612 

$493,129 

$75.  582 

15.33 

13.09 

$9,810 

1.99 

1.70 

$33,099 

6.71 

5.73 

$32,673 

6.63 

5  66 

$27,716 

5.62 

4.80 

$4,957 

1.01 

0.86 

$1,301 

0.26 

0.23 

'  $7. 146 

1.45 

1.24 


GAC 
SF 


Commercial 
credit 


Associates 


10.91 


A- 


$149,940  I 
$144,454 
$16,195 
11.21 
10.80 
$593 
0.41 
0.40 

$6,439 
4.46 
4.29 

$9,163 
6.34 
6.11 

$7,811 
b.41 
5.21 

$1,352 
0.93 
0.90 
$452 
0.31 
0.30 
$900 
0.62 
0.60 
5.56 


$344,709 

$2,865,510 

$2,449,707 

$282,993 

11.55 

9.88 

$23,537 

0  % 
0.82 

$102. 188 
4.17 
3.57 

$157,268 
5.42 
5  49 

$118,237 

4.83 

4.13 

$39,031 

1.59 

1  35 
$13,627 

0.55 
0.48 
$25. 404 
1.04 
0.88 
8.98 
7.37 


$206. 887 

$1,722,055 

$1,502,676 

$183,155 

12.19 

10,64 

$19,289 

1.28 

1   !2 

$62,114 

4.13 

3.61 

$101,752 

6.78 

5.91 

$71,793 

4.78 

4.17 

$29,959 

2 

1.74 

$10,638 

0.71 

0.62 

$19,321 

1.29 

1.12 

10.55 

9.34 


>  liKludes  net  income  Irom  subsidiaries  not  consolidated. 


GIT 


$455,971 
$3,248,319 

$2,660,050 

$326. 154 

12.26 

10.04 

$21,720 

0  82 

0.67 

$112,800 

4  24 

3.47 

$191,534 

7.20 

5.90 

$112,236 

4.22 

3.46 

$79, 399 

2.98 

2.44 

$43,150 

1.62 

1.33 

I  $54, 963 

2.06 

1.69 

ii'os 


RESPONSIBILITY   FOR   AVIATION 
SAFETY 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Gibbons]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day's midair  collision  between  a  com- 
mercial jet  and  a  .small  aircraft  is  a  grim 
warning  that  this  Nation  is  failing  to 
provide  adequate  safety  precautions  for 
air  travelers.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 


endangering  numerous  people  on  the 
ground. 

While  our  vote  this  week  on  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion had  nothing  to  do  with  the  trasic 
crash,  we  should  certainly  pause  and  re- 
flect on  the  wisdom  of  cutting  5  percent 
from  the  Federal  Aviation  .Administra- 
tion's budget.  I  voted  against  thi.s  cut  be- 
cause I  think  aviation  safety  will  be  af- 
fected by  this  reduction  in  funds. 

With  air  traffic  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  17  percent  a  year,  I  hardly 
consider  this  the  appropriate  time  to  re- 
duce the  FAA's  budget.  We  must  find 
ways  to  reduce  Federal  spending  in  many 
progr£uns,  but  I  strongly  oppose  cutbacks 


that  may  result  in  unnecessary  loss  of 

life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last  one-third  of 
this  decade  we  face  an  enormous  crisis 
in  transportation.  The  death  toll  on  our 
hiRhways  is  a  great  national  tragedy. 
Hopefully,  we  are  moving  forward  with 
new  programs  to  make  automobile  travel 
.safer.  Aviation  safety,  however,  is  the 
L'reatest  challenge  we  face  in  the  entire 
field  of  tran.sportation.  As  the  speed  of 
aircraft  increase  along  with  many  more 
aircraft  using  the  airspace,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  our  problems  may  multiply 
faster  than  our  ability  to  solve  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  citizen  has  a  right 
to  expect  the  Government  to  take  all 
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necessary  precautions  to  insure  the 
safety  of  all  air  travelers  as  well  as  peo- 
ple and  property  on  the  ground.  The 
Congress  will  be  derelict  in  its  responsi- 
bility if  adequate  funds  for  aviation 
safety  are  not  approved.  . 

DR  WALTER  W.  WILCOX,  DIRECTOR 
OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlema^ 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  of  those  opponents  of  the  feed 
grains  and  wheat  programs  who  support 
repeal  bills  now  pending  in  Congress 
have  charged  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 


ment  in  question,  the  USDA  analysis  en- 
titled "Farm  Program  Needs.  1968-70." 
Dr.  Wilcox's  letter  convincingly  an- 
swers the  specific  charges  and  does  so 
with  what  seems  to  me  admirable  re- 
straint. 

Department  op  AcRictrLTURE, 

Washington,  July  11,  1967. 

Hon.    PAtJL    PiNDLET, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pindley:  Your  letter  and  press 
release  of  July  10  Is  most  surprising.  The 
agricultural  economists  who  counseled  with 
me  In  the  preparation  of  the  report  "Farm 
Program  Needs,  1968-70"  all  sent  me  copies 
of  their  replies  to  your  Inquiry. 

A  full  and  accurate  review  of  their  replies 
should  convince  anyone  that  the  conclusions 
that  net  farm  income  would  drop  Vs,  if  the 
farm  price  support  and  adjustment  pro- 
grams were  dropped,  are  substantially  what 
they  would  expect  on  the  basis  of  their  own 
studies. 

In  no  case  did  they  offer  any  serious  criti- 
cism of  either  the  assumptions  or  methods 
used  In  the  analysis.  I  suggest  you  reread 
those  letters  from  this  point  of  view. 

The    general    acceptance    of    this    report 


tare  with  using  statistics  that  are  not 

supported  by  the  economists  as  claimed     which  the  economists  expressed  in  their  let 

and  have  criticized  his  Director  of  Agrl-     ters  to  you  is  not  surprising.  Its  findings  are 


cultural    Economics.     Dr.    Walter    W. 
Wilcox. 

They  say  Secretary  Freeman  distorts 
facts  when  he  says  elimination  of  Gov- 
ernment farm  supply-management  pro- 
grams would  cut  farm  income  by  one- 
third,  and  question  the  scholarship  of 
the  Agriculture  Department  analysis 
upon  which  Secretary  Freeman  bases  his 
contention.  I  do  not  see  how  any  econo- 
mists could  conclude  that  farm  income 
would  not  be  reduced  drastically  but 
even  those  who  might  should  not  ques- 
tion the  sincerity  or  ability  of  Dr. 
Wilcox.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  known  and 
admired  Secretary  Freeman's  Director 
of  Agricultural  Economics  for  many, 
many  years.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
ever  heard  the  distinguished  Dr.  Wilcox 
accused  of  poor  scholarship. 

Dr.  Wilcox  has  degrees  from  Iowa 
State  University,  the  University  of  Il- 
linois, and  Harvard  University.  He  began 
his  career  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  in  1930.  Later  he  taught  at 
Iowa  State  University  and  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  and  during  World  War  11 
he  served  in  the  War  Food  Administra- 
tion. Since  1956  he  has  served  on  occa- 
sion as  a  technical  expert  and  consult- 
ant in  Latin  America  and  Africa  for  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations.  He  was  a  visiting 
professor  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  regents'  professor  at  the  University 
of  California  for  several  months  in  1958 
and  1966,  respectively. 

For  16  years  prior  to  assuming  his 
present  role  In  January  of  1967,  Dr. 
Wilcox  served  as  senior  specialist  in  agri- 
culture for  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  He 
has  authored  or  coauthored  several 
books  and  many  articles  on  farm  policy 
and  related  subjects. 

To  charge  a  man  of  such  Impressive 
credentials  with  poor  scholarship  Is  a 
serious  matter.  Indeed,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  Dr.  Wilcox  has  responded  to  the 
charges. 

I  Insert  in  the  Record  the  text  of  Dr. 
Wilcox's  letter,  and  the  text  of  the  docu- 


slmllar  to  conclusions  reached  in  other  sub- 
stantive studies  In  this  area  In  recent  years 
by  Iowa  State  University,  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  The  Legislative  Reference  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  National 
Agricultural  Advisory  Commission's  report 
"Farm  Policy  in  the  Years  Ahead." 

This  report,  "Farm  Program  Needs,  1968- 
70",  was  not  prepared  as  a  reply  to  any  legis- 
lative proposal.  Rather  it  was  prepared  to 
indicate  the  probable  economic  effects  of  "no- 
program"  In  the  period  1968-70,  in  response 
to  many  suggestions  from  urban  people  who 
thought  that  since  the  surpluses  were  gone 
price  support  and  adjustment  programs  were 
no  longer  needed. 

I  accompanied  Secretary  Freeman  on  his 
mid-western  trip  and  when  reporters  asked 
if  he  was  referring  to  the  Curtis  bill  when 
discussing  the  economic  effects  of  no-pro- 
gram, he  pointed  out  that  the  Curtis  bill  did 
not  eliminate  the  cotton  program.  He  often 
asked  them,  however,  how  long  they  thought 
the  cotton  program  would  be  continued  if 
the  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs  were 
scrapped. 

I  realize  you  prefer  to  make  as  much  of  an 
issue  as  possible  out  of  Secretary  Freeman's 
reference  to  the  university  professors'  coun- 
sel and  advice,  as  concurrence  in  the  conclu- 
sions. The  report  Itself  is  clear  on  this  point, 
however,  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
this  wording  only  occurred  In  the  duplicated 
copies  of  the  speeches  at  Hutchinson,  Kan- 
sas; Ames,  Iowa;  and  Decatur,  Indiana.  I 
was  present  at  these  meetings  and  he  did  not 
make  this  statement  In  his  oral  remarks. 

Thus  far  not  a  single  university  professor 
has  charged  the  Secretary  with  "political 
perversion  of  agricultural  scholarship"  or  me 
with  "poor  scholarship"  as  a  result  of  the 
Issuance  of  this  report. 

Mr.  Pindley,  I'm  puzzled  by  your  attack  on 
this  report  and  so  are  my  university  asso- 
ciates. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  W.  Wilcox, 
Director,  Agricultural  Economics. 


U.S.  Department  of  Acriculttjre, 

March  1967. 

Summary  (Farm  Program  Needs  1968-70) 
American  farm  products  today  are  in  a 
much  better  supply-demand  balance  than  at 
any  time  In  the  paat  12  years.  Except  for  cot- 
ton, the  burdensome  surpluses  of  all  crops 
accumulated  In  earlier  years  have  been  liqui- 
dated and  domestic  and  export  demand  for 
farm  products  now  Is  at  record  levels 


This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
commodity  price  support  and  adjustment 
programs  can  safely  be  discontinued.  In  the 
absence  of  such  programs  for  feed  grains 
and  cotton,  production  of  these  crops  could 
exceed  available  market  outlets,  at  prices 
near  current  levels,  by  as  much  as  25  million 
tons  of  feed  grains  and  4  million  bales  of 
cotton.  Within  a  few  years  wheat  production 
might  again  exceed  desirable  levels,  depend- 
ing on  weather  conditions  here  and  else- 
where In  the  world, 

Oversupplylng  markets  with  this  imneeded 
production  could  cause  corn  prices  to  fall  to 
around  70  cents  a  bushel,  cotton  prices  to 
between  18  and  20  cents  a  pound,  soybeans 
to  about  $2.00,  and  wheat  to  around  $1.00  a 
bushel.  Within  a  year  or  two,  livestock  sup- 
plies would  increase  and  livestock  prices 
would  fall. 

Despite  larger  output,  farmers'  cash  re- 
ceipts from  marketings  would  decline.  Net 
farm  Income  could  drop  about  one-third  be- 
low the  1966  level.  Government  paj-ments  also 
would  be  lower,  but  the  drop  in  net  farm 
Income  might  well  be  nearly  twice  as  much 
as  the  reduction  in  government  costs. 

If,  however,  weather  conditions  should  be 
unfavorable,  resulting  in  a  short  harvest,  or 
if  exports  increased  more  than  expected,  the 
acreage  adjustment  programs  could  be  modi- 
fied as  necessary  to  assure  continued  ample 
supplies  for  all  domestic  and  export  needs. 

In  preparing  this  rep>ort,  analysts  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  benefited  from 
the  advice  and  counsel  of  nationally  recog- 
nized agricultural  economists  at  Iowa  State 
University,  University  of  Minnesota,  Kansas 
State  University,  Michigan  State  University, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, North  Carolina  State  University,  Harvard 
University,  and  Stanford  University. 

During"  the  period  1968  through  1970,  an 
imbalance  is  expected  to  continue  between 
the  production  capacity  of  our  farm  plant 
and  market  outlets  at  stable  farm  prices. 
Most  of  this  excess  in  production  capacity 
exists  in  feed  grains  and  cotton. 

Suppose  that  these  excess  acres  were  not 
idled  under  annual  diversion  programs,  but 
instead  were  brought  back  into  production 
by  farmers  during  the  1968-70  period.  In 
that  case,  total  net  farm  Income  might  well 
fall  over  $5  billion  below  1966  levels.  The  net 
farm  Income  drop  would  be  even  greater  If 
the  additional  10  mUlion  acres  idled  imder 
the  long  term  Conservation  Reserve  programs 
also  were  brought  back  into  production. 

The  yields  assumed  In  this  analysis  of  the 
1968-70  period  are  based  on  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  Yield  Estimates  Committee 
projections.  Utilization  estimates  are  the 
combined  Judgment  of  the  analysts  within 
the  Department  of  Agrlcultiu-e,  after  con- 
sultation with  trade  and  university  per- 
sonnel. 

It  is  asstuned  that  the  economy  will  grow 
at  a  rate  sufficient  to  increase  the  per  capita 
purchasing  power  by  about  2.3  percent  per 
year.  Oiu-  population  Is  assiuned  to  increase 
at  the  rate  of  about  1.4  percent  per  year. 
World  tensions  are  assumed  to  continue  dur- 
ing the  next  four  years,  but  will  not  mate- 
rially alter  the  present  International  trade 
patterns.  It  is  further  assumed  that  the  Pood 
for  Freedom  program,  while  placing  greater 
emphasis  on  self-help,  will  continue  to  re- 
quire significant  quantities  of  U.S.  produced 
food  and  fiber. 

If  the  annual  adjustment  programs  were 
discontinued  during  the  1968  to  1970  period, 
the  utilization  of  the  excess  productive  ca- 
pacity would  result  in  a  general  and  signif- 
icant decrease  in  farm  prices.  The  level  of  all 
major  grains  and  livestock  prices  would  be 
affected — even  though  the  excess  capacity 
today  Is  centered  primarily  In  feed  grains 
and  cotton. 

After  allowing  for  shifts  In  acreage  be- 
tween crops,  feed  grain  prices  would  fall  to  a 
level  where  corn  prices  would  probably  be 
around  70  cents.  Cotton  prlcyes  would  fluc- 
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tuate,  nngliig  between  18  and  20  cents  per 
pound. 

Soybean  prices  would  probably  be  reduced 
to  around  $150  to  $2.00  per  bushel.  Wheat 
would  fall  to  about  $1  00  to  $1.10  per  bushel. 
Further — because  of  uncertainty— acre- 
ages, prices  and  utilization  of  each  com- 
modity group  would  fluctuate  from  year  to 
year.  If  the  production  of  one  commodity  in 
the  flrst  year  was  significantly  expanded  rela- 
tive to  the  others,  sharply  lower  prices  for 
that  commodity  would  follow. 

With  no  annual  adjustment  programs  and 
no  commodity  loans  during  the  1968-70 
period.  It  Is  estimated  that  total  crop  output 
would  be  at  least  13  percent  greater  than  in 
19fi6.  Since  there  would  no*  be  any  rebuild- 
ing of  grain  reserve  stocks,  livestock  output, 
however,  would  average  over  10  percent 
larger  at  the  end  of  the  period.,  A  decline  of 
over  20  percent  In  the  price  lev^l  of  all  crops 
and  nearly  10  percent  for  livestock  would  be 
expected  by  1870.  Despite  the  greater  output, 
total  cash  receipts  from  marketings  by  farm- 
ers would  drop.  The  loss  of  governxnent  pay- 
ments also  would  be  significant. 

Farm  production  expenses  would  continue 
to  rise  somewhat.  The  lower  livestock  and 
grain  prices  would  reduce  the  costs  of  pur- 
chased feeds  and  feeder  animals.  But  these 
lower  costs  would  be  more  than  offset  by 
the  added  costs  of  machinery,  fertilizer,  lime 
and  other  nortfarm  purchased  Inputs  needed 
to  produce  the  increased  volume  of  crops 
and  livestock. 

Net  farm  Income  might  well  fall  by  about 
$5  billion  below  the  19«6  figure  of  $163  bil- 
lion. The  net  result  of  discontinuing  annual 
adjustment  programs  would  be  a  drop  of 
about  a  third  in  net  farm  Income  from 
1966 — or  back  to  about  the  level  of  Income  in 
1967. 

In  addition,  grain  and  cotton  carryover 
stocks  would  be  at  a  lower  level  than  the  na- 
tional reserves  that  otherwise  will  be  carried. 
partly  as  a  result  of  Commodity  Credit  loan 
programs,  during  the  1968-70  period. 

In  response  to  the  lower  feed  grain  prices 
that  would  accompany  elimination  of  the 
feed  grain  and  wheat  programs,  production 
of  livestock  would  increase  The  major  pro- 
duction increase  would  center  In  hogs  and 
poultry.  Increases  In  total  numbers  of  cattle 
are  limited  by  the  size  of  the  breeding  herds 
and  the  length  of  time  required  to  Increase 
numbers.  Hogs  and  poultry,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  be  stepped  up  in  production  much 
more  rapidly. 

By  the  same  token,  the  price  Impact  from 
the  Increase  In  feed  grain  output  would  fall 
the  heaviest  on  hogs  and  poultry.  The  light- 
est Impact  would  be  on  dairy.  The  effect  on 
beef  prices  would  be  intermediate — here  the 
impact  would  stem  also  from  the  Increased 
competition  from  additional  market  supplies 
of  pork  and  poultry 

If  acreage  diversion  programs  were  dis- 
continued, but  commodity  loans  were  re- 
tained— although  at  lower  levels  than  recent 
market  prices — the  farm  Income  decline 
would  be  tempered  and  slowed  down.  How- 
ever, government-held  surplus  stocks  would 
again  accumulate,  creating  greater  problems 
In  later  years.  At  any  moderate  level  of  price 
support  there  would  be  a  heavy  movement 
of  commodities  under  government  loan. 

To  the  extent  that  this  removal  of  stocks 
from  market  would  reduce  commercial  grain 
marketings  and  restrain  livestock  production, 
the  decline  in  farm  income  would  not  be  as 
great.  But  the  net  commodity  acc\unulatlon 
Into  govemnient  hands  would  be  substantial, 
with  the  cost  to  the  government  Increased 
acoordlnc^y.  And  the  CCC  would  be  left  with 
surplus  stocks  in  which  Its  Investment  was 
higher  than  the  market  value. 

COKOirlOWS      MAKING      ADJtTSTJttKT      PKOCaAMS 

Tnorxcx88A*T 

If  market  requirements  were  greater,  or 
because  ol  unfavorable  weather  crop  yields 


were  lower  than  estimated  In  this  analysis — 
or  If  a  combination  of  these  two  should  oc- 
cur— then  acreage  diversion  programs  might 
not  be  needed 

There  Is  little  likelihood  of  a  sharp  increase 
In  domestic  demand  over  that  projected  In 
this  study  Tlius.  a.ny  Increased  mj.rket  re- 
quiremctits  would  have  to  come  largely 
through   Increased   foreign  trade 

If  exports  of  feed  grains  could  be  Increased 
some  75  piercent  above  tho.se  currently  es- 
timated for  the  1968-70  period,  .soybean  ex- 
ports could  be  Increased  by  a  little  over  10 
percent,  and  common  exports  increased  60 
to  70  percent,  no  adjustment  programs  would 
be  needed  to  maintain  farm  Income  near  re- 
cent levels.  Elxports  of  feed  grralns  by  1970 
under  such  conditions  would  be  nearly  dou- 
ble the  figure  currently  estimated  as  likely 
for  that  year  with  a  continuation  of  present 
programs.  Soybean  exports  would  need  to  be 
nearly  15  percent  higher 

Also,  a  balance  might  be  achieved  while 
maintaining  farm  price  levels  If,  due  to  un- 
favorable weather,  crop  yields  remained  near 
recent  levels  The  corn  yield  would  need  to 
stabilize  at  68  to  70  bushels  per  acre.  Grain 
sorghum  yields  would  need  to  remain  at  48 
to  50  bushels  per  acre 

Yields  for  cotton  under  conditions  of  no 
adjustment  pr':>grams  and  l.irge  acreages 
would  be  lower  than  current  levels.  There  has 
been  an  upward  trend  in  yields  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II  and  only  national  or  eco- 


nomic  disaster   would   force  yields   to  bal- 
ancing levels. 

Obviously  if  yields  fall  below  projected 
levels  ana  stocks  are  at  or  below  desirable 
levels,  appropriate  changes  could  be  made  In 
the  annual  adjustment  programs. 

CONCLfSION" 

Agriculture's  surplus  problem  has  been 
significantly  diminished,  as  a  result  of  the 
elimination  of  the  surplus  carryover  stocks. 
According  to  earlier  studies.  If  farm  pro- 
grams— both  annual  and  long-term  diver- 
sion— had  been  terminated  In  earlier  years 
while  these  large  surplus  carryover  stocks 
were  hanging  over  the  market,  net  realized 
farm  income  would  have  been  reduced  about 
50  percent  This  analysis  indicates  that  with 
the  elimination  of  surplus  grain  stocks,  if  the 
annual  programs  were  now  terminated 
(while  continuing  the  long-term  cropland 
diversion  programs),  realized  net  farm  In- 
come would  be  reduced  by  over  30  percent. 

Net  farm  income  would  fall  by  more  than 
$5  billion  from  the  1966  level.  But  govern- 
ment coats  of  the  farm  programs  would  be 
reduced  by  only  $3  billion.  Thus  the  decline 
In  farm  Income  would  be  substantially 
greater  than  the  reduction  In  government 
coets. 

Such  a  decline  In  net  Income  obviously 
would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  farm  land 
values.  Farmers'  net  worth  probably  would 
decline  much  more  than  the  reduction  In 
net  Income. 
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Farm  output,  pncts,  and  income  in  1966  and  in  1963-70  in  absence  of  programs  * 

Item 

ttait 

1966 

1968  70  witfi- 
out  programs 

Percent 
difference 

Prices  ■ 

Index  1910-14-100 

265 
292 
235 

lU 
112 

24.7 
18.2 
42.9 
3.3 
3.4 
49.5 
33.2 
16.3 

227 
26S 
183 

123 
130 

25.1 
16.7 
41.8 
0.3 
2.7 
44.8 
33.8 
11.0 

-14  3 

Livestock                 ..  .......... 

..      do 

-9.2 

do 

-22.1 

Output 

Livestock.                            

Index  1957-59  =  100 

do                      

-(-10.1 

C'ops 
Cash  receipts 

+16.1 

Billion  dollars... 

+1.6 

Crops             .   ..,,..„,„....._-., 

do.  

-8.2 

do... 

-3.6 

Government  payments                   ,             .... 

.  .  .do 

-90.9 

do 

-20.6 

GfOiS  farm  ii^come                      .      .  .  .  .- 

.  ...do 

-9.5 

Farm  production  expenses 

Realised  net  farm  income 

do 

do 

-32.5 

<  Assumes  t  continuation  of  current  tobacco,  peanuts,  and  rice  commodity  programs  and  no  change  in  the  current  trend  of  CAP 
and  conservation  reserve  programs. 


AN  ARGUMENT  FOR  RAT  CONTROL 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Green]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Recorh  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that, 
if  Government  would  occasionally  pay 
more  attention  to  the  trees  Instead  of 
concentrating  on  the  forest,  life  in  our 
cities  would  be  more  livable.  By  that 
I  mean  that  we  become  so  preoccupied  at 
times  with  vast  master  plans  for  renewal 
and  redevelopment  of  our  cities  that  we 
tend  to  forget  the  people  who  are  living 
In  them. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  Introduced 
a  bill  to  implement  rodent  control.  Many 
of  the  plans  for  rehabilitation  and  re- 
newal In  our  cities  do  not  have  Im- 
mediacy of  a  rodent  control  program. 


which  can  offer  a  specific  cure  for  a  bad 
situational  our  cities.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  sickening  stories  of  the  nightly 
combat  that  is  conducted  In  slums  be- 
tween man  and  rat — the  stories  of  chil- 
dren bitten — the  threat  of  disease. 

In  my  home  city  of  Philadelphia  the 
health  department  has  a  rule  of  thumb 
In  measuring  the  rat  population.  There 
is  one  rat  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  that  city.  That  means  we  have 
2  million  rats. 

What  is  more  the  problem  of  rats  is 
not  confined  to  the  slums.  It  exists  wher- 
ever there  Is  substandard  housing.  Rats 
can  be  found  on  any  vacant  lot.  in  any 
sewer  or  on  any  street  or  alleyway.  In 
Philadelphia,  the  problem  Is  getting  more 
serious  every  day.  Last  year,  for  example, 
the  city  received  5,000  complaints  from 
homeowners  alone.  While  the  health  de- 
partment does  a  commendable  job.  Its 
budget  for  rodent  control  Is  a  modest 
$85,000.  Some  officials  in  the  city  govern- 
ment believe  that  we  are  barely  holding 
our  own  In  rodent  control  and  that  the 
situation  has  all  the  earmarks  of  getting 
out  of  hand. 


My  hope  is  to  see  this  measure  and 
similar  concrete,  specific  proposals,  be- 
come part  of  an  overall  attack  on  the 
problem  of  the  cities.  As  presently 
worded,  this  program  would  be  estab- 
lished as  an  individual  effort  within  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. It  would  enable  cities  like 
Philadelphia  to  apply  for  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  a  local  rodent  control  pro- 
gram which  would  Include  training  of 
personnel  in  the  use  of  new  and  Im- 
proved methods  of  control  and  materials. 

As  part  of  a  general  urban  develop- 
ment act.  It  could  be  effectively  Incorpo- 
rated with  other  measures  designed  to 
treat  sewage  problems,  clean  up  vacant 
lots  and  rehabilitate  substandard  hous- 
ing. It  could  also  serve  as  a  useful  addi- 
tion to  urban  renewal  legislation.  One 
of  the  most  severe  aspects  of  renewal  Is 
that  it  aggravates  the  rodent  problem.  A 
useful  provision  in  future  urban  renewal 
legislation  could,  for  example,  require 
that  no  renewal  can  take  place  without 
appropriate  programs  for  rodent  con- 
trol in  the  designated  areas. 

There  Is  a  deep  and  Immediate  need  to 
improve  the  present  conditions  of  city 
life,  not  only  for  the  long  range,  but  for 
the  immediate  cares  of  the  people  who 
today  and  tomorrow  are  seeking  a  better 
way  of  life  in  our  cities. 


THEODORE  GRANIK'S  "YOUTH 
WANTS  TO  KNOW"  BROUGHT 
BACK       TO       WASHINGTON       ON 

WETA-TV 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Theodore 
Graniks  time-honored  television  pro- 
gram. "Youth  Wants  To  Know."  has, 
through  the  years,  provided  some  of  this 
Nation's  finest  news  and  information 
shows. 

For  many  years,  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  knowing  Ted  Granik — a  real  pi- 
oneer in  both  radio  and  television.  He 
has  provided  much  of  the  leadership  and 
imagination  that  has  made  the  radio 
and  television  industry  what  it  is  today. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  happy  to  note 
that  'Youth  Wants  To  Know"  Is  now 
being  made  available  to  the  Washington, 
DC,  public  through  WETA-TV,  the  edu- 
cational station  In  our  Nation's  Capital. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Mrs.  Allle 
S.  Freed,  president  of  Buckingham  and 
Claremont  communities.  Is  responsible 
for  making  "Youth  Wants  To  Know" 
available  on  WETA-TV.  Through  the 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Freed,  the  Bucking- 
ham and  Claremont  communities  are 
performing  a  most  valuable  public  serv- 
ice in  making  these  programs  available 
and  providing  for  a  better  informed 
public. 

I  hope  this  example  will  encourage 
others  to  support  public  service  programs 
.such  as  "Youth  Wants  To  Know"  in  an 
effort  to  keep  the  American  public  bet- 


ter informed  on  the  vital  issues  of  the 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  ap- 
pearing on  WETA-TV  on  June  20  in  the 
first  of  the  new  series  of  "Youth  Wants 
To  Know"  television  programs  in  the 
Washington  area.  I  appeared  with  Mr. 
Granik  and  a  panel  of  students  from  the 
Walter  Johnson  High  School. 

I  place  a  copy  of  the  transcript  of  this 
program  In  the  Record: 

YoxrrH  Wants  To  Know 
Youth  Wants  to  Know  Presents :  Congress- 
man Wright  Patman.  Democrat  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Granik.  Youth  Wante  to  Know — the 
penetrating,  provocative  questions  of  Amer- 
ica's young  people,  created  and  produced  by 
Theodore  Granik. 

Welcome  to  Youth  Wants  to  Know.  Our 
guest  Is  Congressman  Wright  Patman.  Demo- 
crat of  Texas.  Congressman  Patman  is  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  Throughout  his  dls- 
tlngiUshed  career,  the  Congressman  has  been 
a  fighter  for  plentiful  credit  on  reasonable 
terms.  The  state  of  our  nation's  economy 
will  be  the  subject  of  many  questions  by  our 
panel  of  Walter  Johnson  High  School  stu- 
dents. 

Let's  begin  with  you,  Tom. 
Question:  Congressman  Patman,  Just  what 
Is  the  state  of  the  nation's  economy  right 
now? 

Representative  Patman.  I  think  it  is  In 
good  condition,  real  good  condition.  We,  of 
course,  have  a  war  going  on.  The  worst  thing 
against  our  economy  Is  the  high  interest 
rates  that  have  been  established  the  last  few 
years.  And  these  high  Interest  rates  are  im- 
posing a  terrific  burden  on  us  right  now  on 
the  naUonal  debt.  We  have  paid  twice  as 
much  Interest  on  the  national  debt — $14 
billion  a  year — the  second  largest  Item  in 
the  budget — we  are  paying  twice  as  much  as 
we  should  pay  according  to  our  experiences 
In  tbj  past  that  were  proven  to  be  good.  And 
high  Interest  rates  are  upsetting  the  econ- 
omy. In  New  York,  they  are  even  resorting  to 
gambling,  a  lottery,  as  a  source  of  funds  be- 
cause high  interest  has  taken  so  much  of 
their  money  that  they  don't  have  an  ade- 
quate source  of  funds.  I'm  opposed  to  It 
myself. 

Question:  Congressman,  If  the  celling  of 
4>,4%  Interest  on  long  term  bonds  is  re- 
moved, what  will  be  the  effect  on  well,  say, 
the  small  businessman? 

Representative  Patman.  It  will  just  hurt 
them  because  small  biislness  Is  hurt  by  high 
Interest  rates.  Big  business  Is  not  hurt.  Num- 
ber one,  big  business  there  in  the  50% 
bracket,  they  pay  Just  half  that  much  Inter- 
est effective  rate.  Furthgmore,  they  can  use 
retained  earnings.  LlttleT)usineBS  can't.  Fur- 
thermore, they  can  go  public  if  the  Interest 
Is  not  satisfactory.  Uttle  business  can't.  The 
higher  the  Interest  rate  Is,  the  harder  it  is  on 
the  little  businessman. 

Question:  Do  you  feel  the  war  in  Vietnam 
is  necessary  for  a  healthy  economy? 

Representative  Patman.  No,  I  don't  think 
anybody  would  consider  that.  I  hope  not. 

Question:  What  do  you  believe  will  be  the 
effect  of  the  6%  surtax? 

Representative  Patman.  Well,  of  course, 
that  could  have  some  effect  to  siphon  off 
money  If  we  have  Inflation.  Unless  we  have 
inflation,  we  dont  need  it.  The  best  way  to 
stop  inflation  is  to  Impose  taxes  and  take 
the  tax  money  and  pay  It  oiv,the  national 
debt  then  that  Is  an  effective  way  to  stop 
inflation.  But  if  you  take  It  away  from  one 
crowd  or  one  group  and  let  other  people 
spend  It,  that's  inflationary  Itself.  So  If  they 
use  that  money  to  pay  on  the  national  debt, 
It  would  be  wonderful,  and  a  deterrent  to 
inflation. 
Question:   Congressman  Patman,  you  are 


quite  vocal  in  your  opposition  to  tight  money. 
How  would  you  suggest  we  fight  inflation? 
Representative  Patman.  Fight  inflation? 
Just  like  I  said.  Impose  taxes  to  siphon  off 
the  excess  money  and  pay  it  on  the  national 
debt.  That  is  the  most  effective  way. 

Question:  Congressman,  I  was  under  the 
impression  that — you  gave  the  Impres- 
sion— I'm  not  sure — that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  members  were  using  the  information 
that  they  received  from  the  Open  Market 
Committee  meeting  for  their  own  purposes 
or  to  benefit  themselves? 

Representative  Patman.  That's  right. 
They're  human  beings  and  human  beings 
always  do  that.  Now  see,  they  have  secret 
sessions  down  there  on  Constitution  Avenue 
at  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  every  three 
weeks.  They  are  very  secretive.  Nobody  Is 
supposed  to  know.  Why?  Because  if  they  get 
ahold  of  that  information,  they  can  go  into 
the  stock  market,  commodities  markets,  dif- 
ferent things  like  that.  And  profit,  make 
millions  of  dollars  a  day  sometimes,  on  the 
Information  they  have.  Therefore,  they  want 
to  keep  it  dovTO.  But  they  overlook  the  fact 
that  there  are  about  2,000  people  in  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  that  get  that  informa- 
tion. Now  out  of  that  2,000,  naturally  there 
are  heads  of  big  concerns,  don't  you  think 
they  would  use  it  to  their  advantage? 

Mr,  Granik,  You  mean  it  la  a  confidential 
ijelease? 

Representative  Patman,  It  Is  not  a  release. 
It  Is  Just  knowledge. 

Question:  Congressman  Patman,  do  you 
think  that  these  meetings  and  the  books  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  should  be  open 
for  public  scrutiny? 

Representative  Patman.  Why  certainly.  It 
should  be  out  in  the  open.  Now  the  Moss 
Bill,  which  will  be  effective  in  July,  requires 
them  to  open  it  up.  It  Is  Just  not  necessary 
to  be  in  secret.  Why  should  a  few  people 
have  knowledge — that's  like  Russia.  That's 
the  way  they  do  it  in  Russia.  We  don't  want 
to  do  It  that  way.  It's  not  necessarily  Just  for 
that  reason,  but  it  is  Just  not  a  good  thing  to 
do.  We  shouldn't  operate  our  government  In 
secret. 

Question:  Congressman  Patman,  I  was 
wondering  how  you  felt  about  the  Presiden- 
tial appointment  of  a  man  who  has  only  a 
businessman's  knowledge  of  economics  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  as  In  the  case  of 
WlUlam  SherrUl? 

Representative  Patman.  Oh  I  think  It  Is 
fine.  I  know  William  Sherrlll.  I've  known 
him  for  a  long  period  of  time.  He  Is  a  banker 
and  a  savings  and  loan  man,  and  all  that. 
But  he  Is  a  wonderful  outstanding  American 
citizen.  He  is  one  of  our  best  and  I  trust  him. 
I  think  he  is  all  right. 

Question:  Congressman  Patman,  do  you 
think  the  war  In  Vietnam,  the  cost  of  It,  has 
hindered  the  present  Poverty  Program  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  complete  revision  will 
be  necessary? 

Representative  Patman.  Not  necessarily. 
We  could  carry  on  both.  But  if  we  had  not 
had  these  high  Interest  rates,  it  wouldn't 
have  bothered  us  at  all.  But  we're  paying  $7 
billion  a  year  more  interest  than  we  should 
pay.  In  addition  to  that,  we  are  paying  $14 
billion  a  year  interest  more  than  we  should 
pay  for  the  last  15  years,  we've  been  doing 
that  under  William  McChesney  Martin.  He  Is 
a  pretty  expensive  luxury. 

Question:  Congressman  Pa^an,  every 
year  Congress  seems  to  raise  the  debt  cell- 
ing. Of  what  value  is  the  debt  celling  If  It 
has  to  be  lifted  every  year? 

Representative  Patman.  Well.  It  is  some- 
thing to  lift,  you  know,  we've  got  something 
that  is  kind  of  a  guide  to  go  by.  And  my 
personal  opinion  is  that  If  the  Congress  went 
ahead  and  appropriated  the  money  anyway, 
that  the  debt  celling  wouldn't  mean  any- 
thing because  the  most  recent  act  of  Con- 
gress would  prevaU.  But  I  think  It  is  well 
to  have  a  guideline,  something  to  shoot  to 
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or  »hoot  at,  and  so  as  to  keep  ub  from  trying 
to  at  leaat  spend  too  much  money.  I  ihlnH 
to  that  extent  It  Ls  all  right. 

Question:  Congressman  Patman.  a  ques- 
tion that  might  be  closer  to  you.  what  do 
you  feei  about  the  oil  depletion  allowance? 

Repreaentatlve  Patman.  Well,  I'm  tor  hon- 
est oU  depletion  allowance.  Now  the  worst 
■teal  on  earth  U  letting  these  big  companies 
have  a  deduction  on  their  income  tax  for 
depletion  in  Iran,  and  these  Middle  Eawt 
countries,  or  anywhere  else  outside  of  the 
United  States,  even  Mexico  or  South  Amer- 
ica. Now  we  can  Justify  depletion  up  to  a 
point,  because  it  is  depleting  our  capital. 
But  why  should  we  let  them  have  a  tax  de- 
duction for  depleting  the  capital  in  another 
country.  That's  something  I  can't  under- 
stand. 

Question.  Congressman  Patman,  do  you 
feel  that  President  Johnson's  reappointment 
of  Idr.  Martin  was  a  personal  slap  In  the  face? 

Representative  Patman.  Oh  no.  It  was  a 
terrible  thing  for  him  to  do.  but  looltlng  at 
It  from  his  standpoint,  of  course  Mr.  Mar- 
tin has  been  giving  these  fellows  $14  billion 
a  year  extra  Interest  and,  of  course,  they 
think  a'  lot  of  him.  And  the  banking  com- 
munity and  the  financial  community  and 
by  reappointing  him  he  kesps  the  confidence 
of  these  different  groups  that  are  so  power- 
ful In  our  economy.  At  the  same  time  he  is 
going  to  appoint  another  person  In  Mr.  Shep- 
herdson's  place  I  opposed  his  extension,  and 
he  agreed  with  me  on  that.  He  didn't  extend 
Mr.  Shepherdson's  time,  but  he  apF>olnted 
another  man.  That  gives  him  four  on  that 
Board.  That's  all  he  needs  anyway. 

Question:  Then  you  feel  that  his  reap- 
pointment was  to  appease  the  Wall  Street 
bankers? 

Representative  Patman.  Well.  I  wouldn't 
say  appease.  It  was  Just  using  maybe  a  little 
political  savvy  and  Judgment  of  what  could 
be  done  there  and  stUl  not  hurt  the  public 
Interest,  because  he  was  appointing  another 
man  which  would  give  him  four  on  the 
Board  anyway.  And  U  Martin  wanted  to  go 
the  other  way.  why  he  would  be  deterred 
by  these  four  members  to  three. 

Question:  Congressman  Patman.  do  you 
think  Congress  should  give  the  go  ahead  to 
the  antl  ballistic  missile  system? 

Representative  Patman.  Well,  of  course.  I 
don't  know  as  much  about  that  as  people 
who  serve  on  those  committees.  But  oflfhand, 
my  personal  opinion  would  be  that  It  should. 

Question:  Congressman  Patman,  Is  the 
bousing  Industry  In  this  country  In  a  de- 
pression, and  if  it  Ls.  how  did  this  come 
about? 

Representative  Patman  In  a  terrible  de- 
pression, of  the  1930's  type.  It  Is  In  the  worst 
depression.  Because  of  high  Interest  rates  my 
dear  friend.  They  were  unnecessary. 

Question:  Would  you  like  to  see  some  Con- 
gressional action  on  the  housing  depression? 

Representative  Patman.  Yes,  I  certainly 
would,  and  the  lower  Interest  rates  started 
down,  you  see.  Mr  Johnson  Is  a  low  interest 
rate  man — and  they  have  been  going  down, 
and  Mr.  Fowler  came  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Conunlttee  the  other  day  and  advo- 
cated taking  the  lid  off  of  that  4'j  '  rat*  on 
long  term  government  bonds,  which  I 
thought  was  a  terrible  thing  It  was  shocking 
to  me.  That  rate  has  been  there  since  1918, 
almost  60  years,  and  you  know  what  It  means. 
It  means  that  we  keep  rates  down  by 
keeping  the  long  term  government  rate 
down.  Now  If  we  take  that  rate  off,  they 
claim  the  rates  will  be  lower.  That  doesn't 
make  sense.  Raise  rates  to  make  them  lower. 
It  J\jst  doesn't  happen  that  way  That  rate 
should  be  retained  and  should  not  be  moved, 
and  I  am  going  to  oppose  the  .Administra- 
tion on  that,  because  I  think  it  is  clearly 
wrong,  against  the  interest  of  the  people 
They  are  already  paying  too  much  In  interest 
If  you  take  that  ltd  off,  they're  going  way  up 
higher  again. 


Question:  Congressman,  wUl  the  agree- 
ment reached  at  the  Kennedy  round  of  talks 
In  Geneva  have  any  adverse  eSect  on  the 
small  businessman? 

Representative  Patman.  We  don't  know 
enough  about  them  yet  I  don't  think  they 
will,  unless  there  Is  something  in  there  that 
I  don't  understand.  I  don'*  see  where  they 
would  Interfere  between  little  business  and 
b;g  business. 

Question  Congressman  Patman.  I  was  un- 
der the  Impression  that  It  had  been  tried  for 
several  years  In  Congress  to  get  changes 
throu^.h  concerning  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  .\nd  I  was  wondering  if  you  think  that 
the  proposals  you  have  made  as  to  the 
changes  will  be  passed  this  year  In  the  Con- 
gress? 

Representative  Patman.  We  are  trying  to 
get  them  passed,  but,  of  course,  we're  up 
against  a  big  lobby  'Vou  take  the  banker's 
lobby  Is  the  biggest  lobby  In  America.  They've 
got  more  funds  and  they  interlock  with  all 
other  big  companies,  and  It  is  not  only  their 
lobby,  but  when  they  need  help,  they  call  on 
the  lobbies  of  other  big  concerns,  like  Gen- 
eral Motors  and  Ford  and  these  different 
foundations.  They  have  big  lobbies,  you  know. 
.\nd  it  Is  such  a  powerful  lobby.  It  depends 
on  our  ability  to  get  members  to  look  at  this 
strictly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public 
interest    That's  the  way  we  should  do  It. 

Question  ;  Congressman,  you  seem  to  be  an 
advocate  of  the  small  businessmen.  Do  you 
think  he  has  as  much  prestige  in  society  now 
a.s  he  used  to? 

Representative  Patman.  Oh  no.  They  have 
been  crushed — unmercifully  crushed,  many 
of  them  have,  without  reason. 

Question:  Congressman  Patman,  do  you 
believe  that  appointments  to  the  Federal  Re- 
ser-. e  Board  make  It  swing  toward  political — 
toward  a  political  organization? 

Representative  Patman.  Oh  no,  but  at  the 
same  time,  we  don't  want  It  a  banker's  or- 
ganization, like  It  is  now.  Why  should  the 
banks  that  profit  from  high  Interest  be  al- 
lowed to  Impose  a  high  Interest?  People  on 
that  Board  should  not  be  connected  with  the 
banks  or  any  other  group.  They  ought  to  be 
public  Interest  people,  dedicated  to  serve  the 
public  interest.  And  that  Is  the  kind  of  a 
Board  we  need.  We  don't  need  one  that  is 
run  by  the  bankers 

Question:  Congressnian  Patman,  do  you 
think  the  federal  government  Ls  giving 
enough  help  to  the  small  businessman? 

Representative  Patman  In  extension  of 
that,  pardon  me  Just  a  moment— I'll  get  to 
that  You  know,  you  wouldn't  have  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  composed  of 
presidents  of  railroads  to  fix  the  freight 
rates  You  wouldn't  have  the  broadcasting 
Industry  run  by  people  directly  Interested  In 
the  broadcasting  Industry  You  need  dedi- 
cated people  who  look  at  this  thing  from 
the  public  Interest,  not  feeling  either  way 
but  Just  the  public  Interest  Now  on  the 
Small  Business  .Administration,  you  asked 
me  if  we  have  done  enough  to  help  small 
buslnes.?  We  have  proposed  laws  but  In  the 
administration  of  the  laws,  they  have  not 
been  as  effective  as  we  have  wanted  them 
to  be  Small  business  has  not  gotten  a  good 
deal  e'er  since  Ted  Granlk  and  I  have  known 
each  other,  for  30  years  He  is  always  an 
advocate  of  sm:iU  biLSlness  I  was  on  his  sta- 
tion WOR  !n  New  York,  and  have  been  with 
him  all  during  the  years  But  you  see  al- 
though we  have  advocated  and  secured  the 
adoption  of  many  bills  intended  to  help  small 
business,  they  haven't  always  resulted  in  the 
help  th.it  we  expected  to  have 

Mr.  Oranik.  It  was  quite  a  Job  to  get 
small  business  a  government  contract  during 
the  w:ir  years. 

Representative  Patman  That's  right.  You 
know  right  now  people  can  get  a  little  loan 
to  fight  among  other  small  businessmen  from 
the  Small  Business  .Administration,  but  they 
can  never  get  enough  money  to  get  In  compe- 
tition with  the  big  man,  because  that  source 


of  funds  Is  not  available  now.  They've  «■  •. 
to  go  to  the  big  banks  to  get  It  and  who 
Is  on  that  Board?  Of  course,  the  steel  com- 
panies have  representatives  on  there,  and 
all  the  other  Interests  that  have  Directors 
on  that  Board,  and  anybody  wanting  a  loaa 
cou:dn't  get  It.  We  tried  It.  We  had  a  stee: 
mill  down  in  my  district  and  we  wanted  a 
loan  of  $75  million.  We  went  to  the  bank 
and  they  were  going  to  help  us  through  New 
York.  We  got  to  New  York  and  they  had  a 
big  Director's  room,  and  there  was  U.t 
Steel's  Director,  and  there  was  all  the  rest 
of  them  around  there.  They  tried  to  talk 
us  out  of  It.  And  then,  of  course,  we  wer.: 
back  and  then  we  went  to  the  Insurance  co.t.- 
panles  In  Dallas,  which  are  pretty  big,  and 
they  were  going  to  help  us.  But  we  landed  i.n 
New  York  again  with  the  big  insurance  com- 
panies They  were  going  to  make  the  »75 
million  loan,  but  there  w.is  Jones  and 
Laughlln,  Bethlehem,  you  know,  the  same 
Directors,  representatives  of  the  same  stee; 
companies.  They  tried  to  talk  us  out  of 
It.  "Then  I  came  down  to  Mr.  Pno&evelt.  and 
I  asked  him  to  have  Mr.  Jesse  Jones  there 
and  I  presented  the  case  for  $75  million.  The 
steel  men  were  there,  and  the  .steel  men  said 
"Oh.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  public  funds 
They  said  they  can't  make  steel  aowu  there  :n 
east  Texas.  They  don't  know  now.  and  fur- 
thermore their  ore  i.s  not  good.  I'nl  'heir  co.U 
won't  make  good  coke  for  m.tklng  pig  iron 
They  gave  every  reason.  But  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  Mr.  Jesse  Jones  listened  to  it  for  about 
two  or  three  days.  They  were  very  attentive 
They  were  interested  in  this.  I  pointed  out 
at  the  map — I  said.  Mr.  President  take  the 
Soo  Canal  up  there  One  well  placed  bomb 
by  the  Germans  would  put  us  out  of  the 
steel  making  business  for  eighteen  months 
He  said,  "We  realize  that.  That's  the  reaso:^, 
we  want  new  steel  plants"  And  we  convinced 
them  and  we  got  $75  million.  We  built  the 
plant,  and  the  best  steel  workers  in  the 
world  were  from  the  surrounding  countryside 
there,  these  farm  boys.  They  were  taught 
They  were  soon  able  to  make  the  same  wages 
they  make  In  Birmingham  or  Pittsburgh, 
and  then  the  result  was,  after  twenty  yean, 
the  steel  company  had  paid  income  taxes  of 
more  than  $75  million,  Tlie  men  who  worked 
there  had  paid  more  than  $75  million.  The 
government  has  Its  money  back  with  Inter- 
est. You  can't  lmpv<jt'e  on  that. 

Question:  Congressman  Patman,  I  believe 
In  your  proposals  for  changes  In  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  you  wish  to  shorten  the  term 
of  the  members  that  are  appointed.  Do  you 
feel  that  If  this  happens  that  the  Board 
would  be  under  political  pressure? 

Representative  Patman.  Oh,  no.  Listen, 
you  should  want  It  under  political  pressure 
Then  somebody  could  be  held  responsible  If 
they  put  us  Into  a  depression  unnecessarily 
Like  It  Is,  they  are  non-elected  officials 
there's  no  way  to  reach  them.  If  they  make 
a  decision  that  ruins  the  country,  we  cant 
reach  them  at  all.  If  they  are  elected  ofHclals. 
they  can  be  reached  right  quick,  but  they're 
not  going  to  make  that  mistake  If  they're 
elected  officials. 

Question:  Congressman,  there  has  been  a 
lot  of  talk  about  Congressional  ethics  with 
Mr,  Dodd  and  Mr.  Powell.  What  do  you  think 
should  be  done  about  this  question? 

Representative  Patman.  Without  reference 
to  the  two  you  mentioned,  I  wouldn't  want 
to  pick  out  anybody,  but  I  think  we  should 
have  a  good  code  of  ethics  In  the  Congress. 
Of  all  places,  there  Is  where  we  need  It  the 
most.  And  there  should  be  no  conflict  of  in- 
terest. That  Ls  what  I  am  opposing  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  on  is  too  much  conflict  of  Inter- 
est In  this  thing,  too  many  reasons  why  they 
do  things  against  the  public  interest  to  help 
something  that  they're  more  Interested  in 
And  so  I  tljlnk  we  should  have  a  good  strong 
code  of  ethics. 

Question:  Congressman  Patman.  if  you 
were  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commls- 
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slon,    would    you    approve    the    merger    of 
ITA"!"  and  ABC? 

Representative  Patman.  I  don't  know 
whether  I  would  or  not.  I  haven't  studied  It. 
Offhand.  I  don't  look  with  favor  on  those 
mergers.  You  see,  our  country  Is  becoming 
merger-minded.  You  take  two  concerns  that 
merge,  that  means  that  all  of  the  managers 
of  one  of  them  doesn't  have  any  management 
authority  any  more.  It  Is  putting  people  out 
of  business  as  working  for  them.  And  I  don't 
look  with  favor  on  these  mergers  at  all,  ir- 
respective of  that  one,  because  we  have  had 
too  many  mergers.  We  should  encourage  pri- 
vate enterprise,  locally  owned  and  conducted 
by  local  people,  as  much  as  possible. 

Question:  Congressman,  do  you  think 
that  Congressmen  should  use  the  money  re- 
ceived at  testimonial  dinners  in  any  way  they 
choose? 

Representative  Patman.  I  never  did  have 
one  like  that  myself,  and  personally  I 
wouldn't  have  one. 

Mr.  Granik.  You've  been  elected  twenty 
times,  haven't  you? 

Representative  Patman.  Yes.  And  more 
than  that.  I  was  In  Congress,  In  the  legisla- 
ture with  Lyndon  Johnson's  father.  He  and 
I  were  desk  mates,  Sam  Johnson.  I  knew 
Lyndon.  He  came  In  there  one  day  when 
he  was  twelve  years  old.  He  was  about  Six 
feet  tall,  It  looked  like.  And  that's  when  I 
met  him.  And  I've  known  him  ever  since, 

Mr.  Granik.  There  are  only  two  members, 
two  of  our  friends,  two  of  them  who  have 
been  there  a  little  longer  than  you.  That  is 
the  Speaker,  John  McCormack,  and  Emanuel 
Celler, 

Representative  Patman.  That's  right,  the 
two  of  them.  And,  of  course,  I  was  In  the 
legislature  four  years,  I  fought  the  Ku  Klux, 
you  know,  they  threatened  to  run  me  out  of 
the  state.  And  I  had  some  terrific  fights  like 
that  nine  years  before  I  came  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Gbanik,  And  yet  you  like  It  every  two 
years? 

Representative  Patman,  Well  I  was  District 
Attorney  five  years — four  years — about  five. 
I  dealt  with  the  thugs  from  Chicago  and 
New  York  that  had  come  to  Texarkana.  You 
Bee.  Texarkana  has  four  states  right  there 
that  converge,  and  It  Is  easy  for  criminals 
to  go  from  one  state  to  another,  and  we  had 
more  than  our  share  there  when  I  was  Dis- 
trict Attorney. 

Question:  Congressman  Patman,  do  you 
oppose  the  concept  of  tax  sharing,  returning 
a  fixed  percentage  of  tax  receipts  for  expend- 
itures In  health,  etc.? 

Representative  Patman.  You  mean  to  let 
the  state  Governors  handle  It  any  way  they 
want  to? 
Question:  More  or  less.  yes. 
Representative  Patman.  Well,  of  course, 
I'm  opposed  to  that.  That  would  be  canni- 
balizing our  government,  the  federal  govern- 
ment. We  have  a  great  responsibility.  'We 
have  the  responsibility  for  the  security  of  our 
nation.  We  can't  afford  to  be  promising  cer- 
tain big  hunks  of  it  out  In  advance  because 
It  might  Jeopardize  the  security  of  our  na- 
tion. Not  only  that,  under  the  Constitution, 
we  can't  appropriate  money  unless  it  Is  for 
something  definite,  for  a  good  cause,  and  for, 
you  know,  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation. 
And  If  we  were  to  appropriate  money  to  the 
different  states  without  knowing  how  It  was 
going  to  be  used,  I  wouldn't  consider  that 
Constitutional.  And  many  of  the  states  don't 
use  their  full  taxing  power  anyway.  And  are 
we  going  to  subsidize  a  state  that  is  not  us- 
ing Its  full  taxing  power  because  it  hasn't  got 
enough  monev,  why  we'd  have  to  consider 
that. 

Question:  Congressman  Patman,  would  you 
approve  of  President  Johnson's  Idea  that 
Representatives  be  given  four  year  terms? 

Representative  Patman.  No,  I'm  opjxjsed  to 
It,  because — I've  always  been  opposed  to  It. 
I  think  this  government  Is  wonderful.  The 
House  of  Representatives,  435  members,  are 


elected  every  two  years.  That  means  that  the 
people  have  charge  because  the  principal  bills 
like  revenue  and  appropriations  mtist  origi- 
nate there  in  that  body  only.  They  can't  orig- 
inate any  other  place.  And  when  the  people 
have  charge  by  electing  a  new  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives every  two  years  if  they  want  to, 
they  have  charge  of  the  purse  strings  of  the 
nation.  And  if  the  Members  get  off  too  far, 
why  they  can  get  them  back. 

Mr.  Oranik.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  they 
almost  have  to  be  preparing  to  run  again. 

Representative  Patman.  That's  right,  and 
the  best  place  to  run  is  doing  your  duty  right. 
That's  the  best  place  to  run. 

Mr.  Oranik.  You  mean  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress? 

Representative  Patman.  Yes  sir.  That's  the 
best  place  to  campaign. 

Question:  Congressman,  would  you  vote  to 
stop  college  deferments  in  the  drsift? 

Representative  Patman.  I  don't  know  too 
much  about  that.  Like  they've  been  doing  It, 
I  assume  has  been  all  right.  I  think  It  seems 
to  have  worked  all  right.  And  I  think  it  Is 
contemplated  that  we  pass  Just  about  the 
same  law.  Isn't  it,  Ted? 

Mr.  Oranik.  Yes. 
*     Question :  Congressman,  would  you  support 
the  taxation  of  certain  tax  exempt  organlza- 
Uons,  like  the  National  Rifle  Association? 

Representative  Patman.  Well,  I  happen  to 
be  Chairman  of  the  Foundation  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Small  Business  Committee,  and  we 
have  been  investigating  the  privately  con- 
trolled foundations,  and  we  have  made  some 
shocking  disclosures.  And  among  them,  we 
have  shown  where  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  evaded  that  tax  money  should  have 
been  paid  on.  And  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice has  actually  collected  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  by  reasons  of  our  studies.  Now  I 
wouldn't  want  to  pass  on  the  merits  of  any 
particular  one,  but  where  they  use  It  for  tax 
evasion  or  avoidance  as  a  gimmick,  or  some- 
thing like  that,  they  should  be  brought  to 
Justice. 

Question:  Congressman,  what  about  taxing 
Incomes  churches  receive  as  a  result  of  in- 
vestments? 

Representative  Patman.  Well,  of  course 
that's  traditional  poUcy  of  our  government, 
you  know,  that  a  church  can  have  a  securi- 
ties of  their  o'wn,  and  not  pay  taxes.  That's 
a  big  question  to  consider,  changing  it  either 
way.  I  wouldn't  know  Just  how  we'd  draw  the 
line,  but  it  Is  worthy  of  consideration. 

Question:  Representative  Patman,  would 
you  like  to  see  the  ceilings  on  Income  for 
people  earning  Social  Security  or  veterans 
benefits  removed? 

Representative  Patman.  Well,  I  would  be  In 
favor  of  doing  that  normally.  Of  covu-se,  there 
might  be  some  cases  where  it  wouldn't  be 
fair,  but  generally  I  think  they've  Just  been 
a  little  bit  too  tight,  particularly  among  the 
groups  that  you  mentioned. 

Question:  Congressman  Patman,  do  you 
think  the  cost  of  campaigning  and  trying  to 
get  elected  has  risen  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  small  man  who  doesn't  have  any  backing 
can't  possibly  rise  in  politics? 

Representative  Patman.  Well,  If  he  has  a 
good  Idea,  you  don't  need  too  much  money. 
You  know,  someone  once  said  that  the  most 
powerful  thing  on  earth  is  an  Idea  whose 
time  has  come.  And  a  politician  with  an  Idea 
whose  time  has  come  doesn't  have  any, 

Mr.  Granik.  But  he  still  has  to  buy  time  on 
the  air. 

Representative  Patman.  He's  got  to  buy 
time  but  he's  got  plenty  of  support  if  he 
has  got  a  good  Idea.  And  if  the  people  believe 
he  Is  a  good  conscientious  person  who  will  do 
the  right  thing,  he'll  get  lots  of  support 
from  people  generally. 

Question:  Could  you  give  me  some  Idea 

of  what  you  believe  would  be  the  strongest 

Republican  ticket  against  Johnson  in  1968? 

Representative  Patman.  Well  I  don't  think 

they  could  get  up  a  very  strong  ticket.  That's 


my  feeUng  about  it.  I  don't  think  it  is 
possible.  The  Democracts  are  split,  but  the 
Republicans  are  split  worse. 

Question:  Whom  do  you  believe  would 
have  the  best  chance,  though? 

Representative  Patman.  Oh,  I  don't  know 
of  one  now  that  would  have  a  good  chance. 

Question:  Congressman  Patman,  I  was 
wondering  if  you  had  any  opinions  as  to  tJ 
Thant's  frequent  comment  that  Vietnam  Is 
simply  the  starting  point  of  World  War  in? 

Representative  Patman,  That's  always  a 
possibility  that  this  fight  could  result  fi- 
nally In  a  clash  between  nations,  World 
War  III.  But  I  don't  think  It  is  necessary — 
I  don't  think  anybody  could  say  It  Is  neces- 
sarily a  step  In  the  direction  of  World  War 

ni. 

Question:  Congressman  Patman,  do  you 
think  that  Social  Security  earnings  should  be 
taken  out  as  the  cost  of  Income  goes  up? 

Representative  Patman.  Social  Security 
earnings — well  they  are  taken  oS  now  In  the 
Social  Security  law,  as  I  understand  It.  The 
companies  pay  half  of  it,  you  know,  and  they 
deduct  it. 

Question:  Congressman  Patman,  I  was 
wondering  If  you  knew — had  any  opinion 
as  to  changing  In  the  voting  age? 

Representative  Patman,  Yes.  I'.m  for  18 
years.  I  have  a  Constitutional  Amendment 
pending  right  now  Introduced  the  first  day 
that  Congress  met  to  change  the  Constitu- 
tion to  let  them  vote  at  18, 

Mr,  Granik,  Why  Congressman? 
Representative  Patman.  Well,  because  at 
18  now  I  think  people  are  better  qualified  to 
vote  than  they  used  to  be  at  21  or  25.  In 
other  words,  people  are  J,ust  better  educated. 
They  are  more  sophlstic"ated,  and  they  are 
more  knowledgeable  at  18  than  they  used 
to  be  at  a  much  older  age,  and  I  think  that 
they  have  sufficient  maturity  and  knowl- 
edge to  justify  all  of  them  voting  at  18. 

Question:  Congressman,  then  you  would 
put  in  the  Amendment  an  actual  age  for 
voting  rather  than  leaving  it  up  to  the  states 
as  It  has  been? 

Representative  Patman.  Yes  I  would.  No. 
I'd  leave  it  to  the  states  to  do  It,  but  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  vote  at  18,  If  they 
want  to,  like  In  Georgia,  and  maybe  Alabama 
and  one  or  two  other  states  now. 

Question:  Do  you  think  this  has  any  pos- 
sible chance  to  get  through? 

Representative  Patman.  Yes  I  do,  because 
there  has  been  a  sort  of  a  feeUng  the  last 
couple  of  years  in  favor  of  lowering  the 
voting  age. 

Question:  What  do  you  think  the  results 
will  be  If  Mr.  Wallace  runs  as  an  independent 
candidate  in  1968? 

Representative  Patman,  Well,  he  won't  get 
anywhere.  I  don't  think  he  will  get  anywhere. 
Mr.  Granik.    What  progress  Is  he  making 
now  throughout  the  cotmtry? 

Representative  Patman,  I  don't  think  he  Is 
making  any.  He  Is  Just  getting  together  the 
fellows  who  are  that  way  anyway.  It  Is  Just 
kind  of  a  mutual  society  of  friends  that  be- 
lieve the  same  way. 

Question:  Representative  Patman.  do  you 
think  Adam  Clayton  Powell  will  drop  his 
fight  In  the  courts  and  come  back  to  Con- 
gress since  he  has  been  reelected? 

Representative  Patman.  Oh  I  wouldn't 
want  to  express  an  opinion  on  that.  That 
Involves  a  lot  of  questions.  It  is  up  to  him. 
If  he  wants  to  be  in  Congress,  he  has  an 
opportunity  right  now  to  come  back  there 
and  say  I  want  to  be  sworn  In,  because  he 
could  be  sworn  in  right  now. 

Mr.  Granik.  I'm  sorry  to  Interrupt.  I  know 
there  are  many  more  questions,  but  there 
Just  Isn't  time.  Thank  you.  Congressman 
Patman,  for  being  our  guest  on  Youth  Wants 
To  Know.  Our  thanks  to  you,  panel,  for  your 
most  interesting  questions,  and  to  you,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  for  being  with  us.  Please 
Join  us  again  next  week  on  Youth  Wants  To 
Know,  where  through  the  eyes  of  youth,  we 
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explore,  we  discover,  we  measure  the  Im- 
portant people,  Idea*  and  events  of  our  time. 
And  now  this  Ls  Theodore  Granlk  bidding 
you  goodbye. 

Produced  by:   Theodore  Oranlk. 

Associate  Produoer:  Jay  B    Cutler. 

Assistant  to  the  Producer:  Susan  Gallagher. 


MAIL-ORDER  MURDER 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  Kklly] 
-may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Rkcord  and  include  extxaneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  H.R.  11616,  to  amend 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  the  control  of  the  interstate  traffic 
in  firearms.  I  feel  that  the  passage  of 
this  legislation,  to  be  cited  as  the  "State 
Firearms  Control  Assistance  Act  of 
1967,"  is  not  only  long  overdue  but  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  future 
safety  and  welfare  of  all  the  American 
people. 

This  legislation  will  place  controls  on 
the  business  of  buying,  selling,  and  trans- 
porting handguns  and  other  firearms 
in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

In  essence,  the  bill  applies  to  firearms 
Importers,  firearms  manufacturers,  and 
firearms  dealers.  My  bill,  which  has 
been  recommended  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  National 
Crime  Commission,  would  require  these 
businessmen  to  obtain  a  license  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  and  to  conduct  their  firearms  ac- 
tivities in  the  manner  established  in  the 
bill. 

The  bill  would  restrict  the  Interstate 
shipment  of  firearms  to  manufacturers. 
dealers,  and  importers,  thus  eliminating 
the  present  flow  of  $1  million  in  expen- 
sive mail-order  weapons  annually.  Many 
of  these  guns  go  to  juveniles,  persons 
with  criminal  records,  and  those  who  are 
emotionally  unstab'.e 

It  would  prohibit  the  retail  sale  of  all 
firearms  to  youths,  and  the  sale  of  hand- 
guns to  persons  who  are  not  residents  in 
the  State  of  purchase — thus  helping  the 
States  to  enforce  their  own  firearms  reg- 
ulations. 

It  would  sharply  curtail  the  Impor- 
tation of  foreign  military  surplus  weap- 
ons, which  account  for  the  bulk  of  the 
cheap  mail-order  trade,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  large-caliber  weapons  sold  in  the 
Urilted  States. 

H.R.  11616  would  not  prevent  or  cur- 
tail the  right  of  the  individual  to  ac- 
quire or  possess  handguns,  rifles  or  shot- 
guns for  the  purpose  of  sport,  hunting 
or  self-defense:  require  individuals  to 
register,  or  acquire  a  permit  for,  their 
handguns,  rifles,  or  shotguns;  or  pro- 
hibit sportsmen  from  carrying  their  shot- 
gims  or  rifles  across  State  lines.  This  bill 
will  not  inconvenience  any  legitimate 
sportsman,  who  may  buy  his  rifle  or  shot- 
gun either  in  his  own  State,  or  in  person 
In  another  State,  so  long  as  he  complies 
with  State  laws. 


Mr.  Speaker,  how  many  more  cracks 
of  rifles,  shotguns  and  even  automatic 
weapons  in  the  wrong  hands,  leading  to 
death  in  our  Nations  streets,  must  we 
witness  before  lh3  Congress  acts?  As  one 
of  our  Nation  s  leadmg  tabloids  said  the 
other  day : 

It  is  almost  as  easy  to  buy  and  transport 
a  killing  weapon  from  one  state  to  another 
as  It  Is  to  smuggle  a  carton  of  cigarettes  to 
avoid  the  tax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  basically  this  bill  would 
subject  deadly  weapons  to  a  lesser  con- 
trol than  we  have  always  imposed  on  au- 
tomobiles, liquor,  or  prescription  drugs. 
The  use  and  sale  of  these  things  are 
carefully  regulated  by  Federal,  State,  and 
local  goveriunents.  The  same  should  be 
true  of  firearms. 

I  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  enactment  of 
tills  bill  would  be  this  Congress'  most 
important  contribution  to  the  war 
against  crime. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Wyatt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes  of  Arizona  > ,  for  today,  July  20, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  McMillan  '  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Fountain  > ,  for  Wednesday  and 
Thursday.  July  19  and  July  20,  on  ac- 
count of  death  of  his  brother. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Stied,  for  1  hour,  July  27, 

Mr.  Michel  '  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Winn*  ,  for  30  minutes,  today;  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  CoHELAN,  for  5  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Devine  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  on  discussion  of  the  rule  on  H.R. 
11000. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Winn)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter;  i 

Mr.  Collier  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CowGER. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pryor)  end  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  :> 

Mr,  MOORHEAD. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  GiAiuo. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 


3.  1577.  An  act  to  complement  the  Vienna 
Convention  on  Diplomatic  Relations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
tlie  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
<at  3  o'clock  and  44  minutes  pm.i,  un- 
der Its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday.  July  24,  1968,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

941.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  ClvU 
Defense,  tranamlttlng  a  report  on  property 
acquisitions  of  emergency  supplies  and 
equipment  during  the  quarter  ending  June 
30,  1967,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section 201(h)  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended;  to  the  Conamlttee 
on  Armed  Servlcee. 

942.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  a  projxjeed  concession  contract  to 
provide  an  automobile  service  station  and 
merchandise  faculties  for  the  public  within 
the  Jeff  Busby  Park  site  of  the  Natchez 
Trace  Parkway,  Miss.,  for  a  period  from 
January  1,  1968,  through  December  31,  1972, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  I>aw 
89-249:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  ASalrs. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMriTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  KIRWAN  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H  R.  11641.  A  bUl  making  appropria- 
tions for  certain  civil  functions  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Panama 
Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the  I>ep>artment  of 
the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanlc  Canal 
Study  Commission,  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission,  Interstate  Commission  on  the 
Potomac  River  Basin,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  the  Water  Resources  Council, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  505).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XUI.  reports  of 
conamittees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  MESiaLL:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2477.  A  bill  for  the  relief  cf  John 
J.  McOrath  (Rept.  No.  499).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  4404.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hubert 
Ashe:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  500). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary H  R.  5368.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joanne 
Marie  Evan.s  (Rept.  No.  501).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  6666.  A  bill  for  the  reUef 


of  Mrs.  Marilyn  Shoretle;  with  amendment 
(Eept.  No.  502).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  MESKILL:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary H  R.  10932.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gll- 
mour  C.  MacDonald,  colonel,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
retired  (Rept.  No.  603).  Referred  to  the 
committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  TENZER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  Res.  743.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill  (HH. 
9826)  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Branka 
Mardesslch  and  Sonla  S.  Sllvanl"  to  the  chief 
commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims  pursu- 
ant to  sections  1492  and  2509  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code  (Rept.  No.  504) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

I 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN  (for  herself,  Mr, 
CJoNZALTz,  Mr.  MiinsH.  Mr.  An- 
NUNZio,  Mr.  Bingham,  and  Mr. 
Halpxrn)  : 
H.R.  11601.  A  bill  to  safeguard  the  con- 
sumer In  connection  with  the  utilization  of 
credit  by  requiring  full  disclosure  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  finance  charges  in 
credit  transactions  or  In  offers  to  extend 
credit,  by  estabUshlng  maximvun  rates  of 
finance  charges  In  credit  transactions,  by  • 
authorizing  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  issue  regulations 
dealing  with  the  excessive  use  of  credit  for 
the  purpose  of  trading  In  commodity  futures 
contracts  affecting  consumer  prices,  by  ea- 
tabllshlng  machinery  for  the  use  during 
periods  of  national  emergency  of  temporary 
controls  over  credit  to  prevent  Inflationary 
spirals,  by  prohibiting  the  garnishment  of 
wages,  by  creating  the  National  Commission 
on  Consumer  Finance  to  study  and  make 
recommendations  on  the  need  for  further 
regulation  of  the  consumer  finance  industry, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By   Mr.   WIDNALL    (for   himself,    Mr. 
FiNO.  Mrs.  DwYER,  Mr.  Stanton,  Mr. 
Lloyd,    Mr.    Blackburn,    Mr.    Wil- 
liams    of     Pennsylvania,     and    Mr. 
Wylie)  : 
H.R.  11602    A  bill  to  assist  In  the  promo- 
tion of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring 
the  disclosure  of  finance  charges  In  connec- 
tion with  extension  of  credit;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  i 
By  Mr.  BERRY:  ' 
SR.  11603.  A  bill  to  extend  the  provlBlons 
of  the  act   cf  October   23,   1962,  relating  to 
relief  for  occupants  of   certain   unpatented 
mining  claims;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  Of  North  Carolina: 
H.R.  11604.  A   blU   to   provide   for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself,    Mr.    Nix,    Mrs.    Griffiths. 
Mr.    CORMAN,    and    Mr.    O'Neill    of 
Massachusetts)  : 
HR.  11605.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  program  under  which  tickets 
to  professional,  semlprofesslonal,  and  ama- 
teur   baseball,    football,   basketball,   hockey. 
and  soccer  games  will  be  furnished  at  no  cost 
by  local  police  officers  and  firemen  to  indi- 
viduals  under   the    age   of    19,    particularly 
such     Individuals     who     are     economically 
underprivileged;    to   the   Committee  on   In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CAREY: 
H.R.  11606.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  assist 
private  enterprise  to  provide  adequate  hous- 
ing In   urban  poverty  areas  for  low  income 
and   lower   middle   Income   persons;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H  R,  11607.  A  bill  to  provide  incentives  for 


the  creation  by  private  industry  of  addi- 
tional employment  opportunities  for  resi- 
dents of  urban  poverty  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CITRTIS: 
H.R.  11608.  A  bill  to  provide  refunds  of 
manufacturers'  excise  taxes  under  certain 
circumstances;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr,  DOWDY: 
HJl.  11609.  A  bin  to  designate  the  Town 
Bluff  Dam  and  the  B.  A.  Steinhagen  Lake 
on  the  Neches  River,  Tex.,  as  Dam  B  Reser- 
voir; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 
HJl.  11610.  A  bill  to  authcMTize  the  Secre- 
taries concerned  to  direct  the  initiation  of 
allotments   of  the   pay   and  allowances   of 
certain  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  for 
the  purpose  of  making  deposits  under  sec- 
tion 1035  of  title  10,  United  States  Code; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
HJl.   11611.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1056,  to  provide  for 
a  national  program  of  flood  insurance,  and 
for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  • 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
HJl.    11612.    A   blU   to  reclassify   certain 
positions  In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HS,.  11613,  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  make  widows 
of  servicemen  who  die  on  active  duty  in  the 
Armed  Forces  eligible  for  educational  assist- 
ance under  that  title;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARRISON: 
HJt.  11614.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  relatmg  to 
the  discontinuance  of  passenger-train  oper- 
ations and  to  impose  an  18-month  mora- 
torium on  the  discontinuance  of  any  pas- 
senger service  by  rail;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 
H.R.  11615.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  In  order  to  provide  that 
product  advertising  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
constitute  the  discussion  of  Issues  of  public 
Importance;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H.R.  11616.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  better  control  of 
the  Interstate  traffic  in  firearms;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LENNON: 
H.R.  1161V.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  in  order  to  provide  that 
product  advertising  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
constitute  the  discussion  of  issues  of  public 
Importance;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HH.  11618.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  endangered  species  of  fish  or  wildlife 
into  the  United  States,  to  prevent  the  inter- 
state shipment  of  reptiles,  amphibians,  and 
other  wildlife  taken  contrary  to  State  law, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Flsberies. 

By  Mr.  McDONALD  Of  Biichigan   (for 
himself,  Mr.  Bow,  Mr.  Don  H.  Clau- 
sen, Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  Gttde, 
Mr.    Halpern,     Mr.     Harrison.     Mr. 
Howard,   Mr.   Keith,   Mr.   Ktttken- 
DALL,    Mr.    Matsunaga,    Mr.    Myers, 
Mr.    RUPPE,    Mr.    Vander   Jagt.    Mr. 
Winn,  and  Mr.  Zion)  : 
H.R.  11619.  A  bin  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  increased 
safety  consideration  in  the  construction  of 
certain  highway;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H.R.  11620.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  from  regulating  the  charges 
made  by  air  carriers  for  certain  in-fllght  serv- 
ices made  available  to  passengers;    to  the 


Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  REES: 
H.R.  11621.  A  bin  to  amend  Utle  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  better  control  of 
the  interstate  traffic  In  firearms;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  11622.  A  bill  to  provide  Incentives  for 
the  creation  by  private  Industry  of  additional 
employment   opportunities   for   residents   of 
urban  poverty  areas;    to   the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  11623.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  assist 
private  enterprise  to  provide  adequate  hous- 
ing in  urban  poverty  areas  for  low  Income 
and  lower  middle  Income  persons;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    BIESTER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Zion.    Mr.    McDonald    of   Michigan. 
Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,   Mr. 
Gude,  Mr.  Whalen,  Mr  Dellenback, 
Mr.  BtrrrON,  Mr.  Kleppe,  Mr.  Dennxt, 
Mr.  ZwACH.  Mr.  Gardner,  Mr.  Lloyd, 
Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Rttppe,  Mr.  Harri- 
.   SON,  Mr.  Wyman,  Mr,  Wampler,  Mr. 
Sandman,  Mr.  Williams  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida) : 
H.R.  11624.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social   Security   Act   to   provide   an   Interim 
across-the-board  Increase  In  monthly  bene- 
fits retroactive  to  January  1,  1967,  equal  to 
the  maximum  percentage  increase  which  can 
be   provided   without   Increasing   taxes   and 
without  Impairing  the  actuarial  soundness  of 
the  trust  funds;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
HM.  11625.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  8-percent, 
across-the-board    benefit    increase;     to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  St.  Onge).: 
HJl.  11626.  A   bin    to    provide   for    orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FALLON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Gab- 
MATZ.   Mr.   Preidel,  Mr.   Mathias  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Machen,  Mr.  Morton, 
and  Mr.  Gude)  : 
H.R.  11627.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
16,  1948,  to  authorize  the  State  of  Maryland, 
by  and  through  its  State  roads  commission 
or  the  successors  of  said  commission,  to  con- 
struct, maintain,  and  operate  certain  addi- 
tional bridges  and  tunnels  In  the  State  of 
Maryland;     to    the    Committee    on    Public 
Works. 

ByMr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  11628.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  and  expand  the 
authorizations  for  grants  for  comprehensive 
health  planning  and  services,  to  broaden  and 
Improve  the  authorization  for  research  and 
demonstrations   relating  to   the  delivery  of 
health  services,  to  Improve  the  performance 
of  clinical  laboratories,  and  to  authorize  co- 
operative    activities     between     the     Public 
Health  Service  hospitals  and  community  fa- 
cilities, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.    11629.    A   bin    to   provide   additional 
assistance  for  areas  suffering  a  major  dis- 
aster;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  11630.  A  bin  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  In   reducing   the   incidence   of 
crime,  to  increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness, 
and  coordination   of   law  enforcement   and 
criminal  Justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  11631.  A  bill  to  provide  Incentives  for 
the  creation  by  private  Industry  of  additional 
employment  opportunities  for  residents  of 
urban  poverty  areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  11632.  A  bin  to  encourage  and  assist 
private  enterprise  to  provide  adequate  hous- 
ing in  urban  poverty  areas  for  low  income 
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and   lower  middle   Income    persons:    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    MORRIS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
FisHEK,    Mr.    BfRKE    of    Massachu- 
setts, and  Mr.  Steed)  : 
HJl.   11633.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  en- 
forcem.ent  of  support  orders  in  certain  State 
and  Federal  courts,  and  to  make  It  a  crime 
to  move  or  travel  In  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  to  avoid  compliance  with  such  or- 
ders; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  0'H.\RA  of  Illinois: 
HJl.  11634.  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  posl- 
tlona  In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  B4r.  Q0IE; 
HJl.  11635.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  elec- 
tion of  one  member  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  a 
School  Board,  and  a  nonvoting  Delegate  to 
the  House  of  Representatives;  to  provide  for 
the  location  of  certain  agencies  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By    Mr.    RIEGLE     (for    himself.    Mrs. 
Heckler      of      Massachusetts.      Mr. 
Mathias  of  California.  Mr.  Lukens. 
Mr.    Myers.    Mr.    Kl'tkendax-l,    Mr. 
Pollock.  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  Eshle- 
man,  Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
CowGEB.  Mr.  Pettis,  Mr.  Schwencel. 
B£r.  Roth,  Mr.  Winn,   Mr.   Price  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
EscH,    Mr     Steiger    of    Arizona.    Mr. 
liiATNE,  Mr.  Vander  Jact,   Mr.  Mes- 
khx,   and  Mr.   Blackburn)  : 
HJl.  11636.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social    Security   Act    to    provide   an   Interim 
acro6s-the- board  Increase  In  monthly  bene- 
fits retroactive  to  January  1,  1967.  equal  to 
the  maximum  percentage  Increase  which  can 
be   provided    without    increasing   taxes    and 
without   Impairing   the   actuarial   soundness 
of  the  trust  funds;    to   the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 
HJl.  11637.  A    bill    to   continue    until    the 
cloae  of  December  31.  1967,  the  existing  sus- 


pension of  duties  on  certain  forms  of  nickel; 
to  the  Comnuttee  on  Ways  and  Meanss. 

Bv  Mr    SISK : 
H.R.  11638.  A  bill   to  .imend  title  II  of  the 
act  of  September  19.  1918.  relating  to  indus- 
trial safety   In   the  District  of  Columbia;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr    WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylv.ml.i : 
H.R    11639    A  bill  to  reclasslly  certain  posi- 
tions   in    the    postal    field    service,    and    for 
other   purposes,    to   the  Committee   on   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr    W.\TSON: 
HR   11640.  A    bill    to    provide    for   orderly 
trade   in   textile  articles;    to   the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  KIRWAN: 
HR  11641  .\  bill  making  appropriations 
for  certain  civil  functions  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Panama 
Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  .\tomlc  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanlc  Canal 
Study  Commission,  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission,  Interstate  Commission  on  the 
Potomac  River  Basin,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authoritv.  and  the  Water  Resources  Council, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and 
for  other  purposes 

By  Mr   BUTTON: 
H.J.  Res.  734.  Joint    resolution    creating    a 
Joint    Committee   To    Investigate    Crime:    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules 

By  Mr    HELSTOSKI: 
H.J  Res  735.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  October  31  of  e.ich 
year  as  National  UNICEF  Day;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   BOW 
H.  Con.  Res.  420.  Concurrent  resolution  rel- 
ative to  captive  nations  days;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARRISON: 
H.  Con.  Res  421  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
an  Lnveetlgatlon  and  study  to  determine  the 
potential  of  railroad  passenger  and  mall 
transportation  in  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
H.  Ree.  752.  Resolution  providing  for  con- 
sideration of  H  R.  7;    to   the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

260.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  relative 
to  mall  order  list  brokers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

261.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  tlie  issu- 
ance of  an  appropriate  comme<ie»%iive 
stamp  honoring  the  University  op  jps  lOOth 
anniversary:  to  the  Committee  o^^^t  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

262.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Callforma,  relative  to  providing 
a  sound  and  healthy  trawl  fishery  throtigh 
taritr  or  quota  protection  agaJnst  such  Im- 
Ix>rtod  prc>ducts:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr    BROTZMAN: 

H.R.  11642.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Bdson  K. 
Hartzell;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL 

HR.  11643  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Rafael  Cardella:  to  the  ComnUttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXII, 

129.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Victor  Bosnlch.  St.  Peter.  Minn.,  relative  to 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  which  was  referred 
t-o  tlie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Hon.  Emmet  O'Neal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  0.  COWGER 

OF    KXJJTCCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1967 

Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
friends  and  associates  of  former  Con- 
gressman Emmet  O'Neal  were  saddened 
on  the  occasion  of  his  recent  death.  Con- 
gressman O'Neal  represented  my  district 
of  Louisville.  Ky..  for  five  consecutive 
Congresses,  serving  here  in  Washington 
from  January  3,  1935.  to  January  3,  1947. 
He  was  a  lifelong  Democrat  who  not  only 
served  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  but  was  also  honored  with  the 
appointment  to  Ambassador  to  the 
Philippines  from  1947  to  1949.  The  Hon- 
orable Emmet  O'Neal  was  bom  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky..  on  April  14,  1887,  attended  our 
public  schools,  was  then  graduated  from 
Centre  College  in  Danville,  Ky.,  attended 
Yale  University,  and  graduated  with  a 
law  degree  In  1910  from  the  University 
of  Louisville.  During  the  First  World 
War  former  Congressman  O'Neal  served 


overseas  in  the  U.S.  Army  as  an  enlisted 
man  Ln  the  5th  Field  Artillery  of  the 
1st  Division.  His  Army  service  included 
the  years  1917  to  1919  and  he  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  Army  as  an  officer  in  the 
103d  Field  Artillery  of  the  26th  Division. 
He  returned  to  the  practice  of  law  In 
Louisville  and  was  first  elected  to  the 
74th  Congress.  In  1953  he  was  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Corregidor-Bataan 
Memorial  Commission.  Until  his  death 
he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  law  in  Washington,  DC. 

Former  Congressman  Emmet  O'Neal 
served  well  his  city,  his  State,  and  his 
Nation  His  many  friends  in  Louisville 
and  in  Washington  pay  respect  to  his 
memorj'. 


Maine  Sagar  Refinery  Qaeitioned 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASS.^CHCSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  20.  1967 

Mr    O'NEILL   of   Massachusetts    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  previously  expressed  my- 


self on  the  S2,250.000  loan  made  during 
the  last  half  of  1966  by  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  to  the  Maine 
Sugar  Industries  of  Easton,  Maine,  to 
convert  an  existinsT  beet  sugar  factory  to 
a  cane  sugar  refinery.  It  was  my  opinion 
at  that  time,  and  it  is  my  opinion  now, 
that  this  loan  Is  in  violation  of  section 
2  of  the  EDA  Act  that  provides  that 
loans  shall  not  be  made  when  the  effect 
In  substance  is  merely  to  transfer  em- 
ployment from  one  section  of  the  coun- 
try to  another  section. 

With  the  two  refineries  In  my  district 
continually  operating  imder  capacity  I 
am  fearful  that  employment  in  the  Bos- 
ton refineries  will  be  curtailed  when  the 
Maine  plant  refines  sugar  on  a  year- 
round  bsisls.  It  Is  absurd  to  provide  cheap 
Federal  loans  In  order  to  create  employ- 
ment In  one  place  when  by  so  doing  you 
eliminate  employment  somewhere  else. 

In  addition  to  this  $2,250,000  conver- 
sion loan  it  was  my  understanding  that 
the  EDA  guaranteed  a  working  capital 
loan  for  $1,800,000  which  was  made  at 
the  same  time.  From  testimony  at  an 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  hearing 
on  April  6,  1967.  it  would  appear  that 
'working  capital  loans  in  the  amount  of 
$3,600,000   rather   than   $1,800,000  were 


guaranteed  by  the  EDA.  This  discrep- 
ancy has  motivated  my  letter  to  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmond- 
son],  chairman  of  the  special  subcom- 
mittee appointed  to  investigate  the  EDA 
program,  which  I  would  like  to  have  In- 
corporated In  my  remarks. 

I  would  also  like  to  have  incorporated 
In  these  remarks  an  excellent  objective 
article  on  the  Maine  sugar  Industry  by 
Don  Larabee,  which  appeared  in  the 
Quincy,  Mass..  Patriot  Ledger  on  June 

7, 1967. 

House  of  REPBESENTAxrvES, 

Washington,  DC.  July  19.  1967. 
Hon.  Ed  Edmondson, 

Chairman,  Special  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Redevelopment  Program,  U^. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington. 
DC. 

Deak  Ed:  In  regard  to  the  Maine  sugar 
plant,  it  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
Uiflt  a  discrepancy  of  $1,800,300  exists  be- 
tween the  figures  EDA  presented  to  your  sub- 
committee and  those  It  presented  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee. 

In  statements  before  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  April  6,  1967,  Mr.  James 
Sharltey,  Director  of  the  OfBce  of  Business 
Development,  indicated  that  the  total  pos- 
sible exposure  of  the  Government  In  the 
project  would  be  $12,345,300. 

In  statements  EDA  presented  to  your  sub- 
committee, and  contained  In  your  Interim 
report  dated  March  8,  1967,  however.  Gov- 
ernment exposure  totaled  $10,545,000 — 
11,800,300  less  than  that  Indicated  to  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee. 

Does  this  $1,800,300  represent  an  additional 
loan  that  has  not  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  your  committee  or  is  there  an 
error  In  the  figures?  I  would  appreciate 
It  If  you  would  have  your  committee  staff 
investigate  this  matter  and  advise  me. 

As  you  recall  I  earlier  suggested  that  pub- 
lic hearings  be  held  on  all  EDA  loans  In  ex- 
cess of  $100,000.  I  believe  this  recommenda- 
uon  would  be  In  the  public  Interest.  Have 
you  had  a  chance  to  give  It  any  addlttonal 
thought? 

With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely, 

THOMAS  P.  O'NEn-i.,  Jr., 

Member  of  Congress. 

IProm   the   Quincy    (Mass.)    Patriot-Ledger, 

June  7,  1967] 
Untted  States  Assists  New  Aboostook  In- 
dustry:    Maine    Sugar    Refinery    Ques- 
tioned I 
(By  Donald  R.  Larrabee) 

Washington. — Like  the  one-Industry  tex- 
tUe  towns  of  New  England.  Maine's  one-crop 
"potato  county" — Aroostook — finally  has  di- 
versified In  hopes  of  solving  Its  economic 
problems. 

SOUR    NOTES 

The  local  citizenry  have  shown  great  en- 
terprise and  Initiative  but  Ifs  doubtful  if 
much  would  have  happened  without  an  as- 
tounding $8,745,300  in  federal  assistance. 
Maine  Is  suddenly  In  the  sugar  refining  busi- 
ness— not  only  from  beets,  which  are  home- 
grown, but  also  from  cane  which  must  be 
shipped  from  the  South  and  transported 
hundreds  of  miles. 

The  promoters  can  thank  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Administration  and  Its  successor- 
agency,  the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration, for  the  sweet  smell  of  success.  It  Is  a 
vague  smell  at  the  moment  and  some  con- 
gressmen from  other  areas  question  the 
soundness  of  the  federal  Investment.  To  put 
It  mildly,  the  deal  has  left  them  a  little  sour. 

The  story  was  unraveled  by  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  at  a  closed  budget 
hearing  last  month.  Several  bewildered  law- 


makers wondered  how  the  government  could 
Justify  spending  money  on  a  cane  sugar  plant 
in  such  a  remote  Inland  area.  The  last  time 
the  committee  examined  the  matter,  Maine 
was  only  gomg  Into  the  beet  sugar  business. 
Officials  of  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration (EDA)  defended  their  loans  to 
the  Maine  company.  They  said  this  was  the 
reason  Congress  created  the  agency — to  up- 
lift the  economy  In  certain  depressed  sections 
which  were  lagging  behind  the  rest  of  the 
Nation. 

FEDERAIi  COMMITMENT 

The  Initial  investment  was  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $6  million  from  Uncle  Sam  for 
establlshmg  a  refinery  to  process  the  sugar 
beets  which  Aroostook  expected  to  grow  on 
some  33,000  acres  allocated  to  Maine  by  the 
Agriculture  Department. 

But  an  energetic  promoter,  Fred  Vahlslng 
Jr.,  who  heads  the  Maine  Sugar  Industries 
Inc.,  went  back  to  the  EDA  and  said  he  could 
convert  the  operaUon  to  a  year-round  busi- 
ness with  a  little  more  money  to  Install  cane 
sugar  refining  machinery.  EDA  has  thus  far 
put  up  $8,745,300  for  the  combined  opera- 
tion and  is  prepared  to  cover  an  additional 
$3,600,000  In  commercial  bank  loans  In  case 
the  enterprise  falls. 

The  federal  government's  total  possible 
"exposure"  at  the  moment  is  $12,345,300.  No 
other  New  England  state  can  claim  such 
success. 

What  the  congressmen  from  other  areas 
can't  understand  Is  how  It  will  be  possible 
to  make  a  nickel  on  the  deal  with  all  the 
expense  of  hauling  cane  sugar  to  a  northern 
Inland  refinery  and  then  moving  the  finished 
product  many  hundreds  of  miles  to  popu- 
lated heavy-consuming  areas.  At  first  glance, 
It  appears  to  be  an  uneconomic  proposition. 
Rep.  Elford  A.  Cederberg,  R-Mich.,  pre- 
dicted that  the  loan  will  never  be  repaid. 
Bep.  Mark  Andrews,  R-NJD.,  told  EDA  offi- 
cials they  would  still  be  behind  the  eight- 
ball,  even  If  the  railroads  hauled  It  for  noth- 
ing. Andrews  said  it  makes  as  much  sense  to 
launch  a  cane  sugar  refinery  in  an  Inland 
point  in  Maine  as  "trying  to  get  4,000  acres 
to  grow  potatoes  In  downtown  Brooklyn." 

The  EDA  Insists,  however,  that  this  will 
prove  to  be  a  good  example  of  what  a  com- 
munity can  do,  with  Federal  help,  to  revital- 
ize Its  economy.  When  the  full  allocation  of 
33,000  sugar  beet  acres  is  planted,  there  will 
be  an  estimated  410  Jobs  In  the  refinery  op- 
eration and  some  2,000  other  jobs  In  the 
agricultural  and  hauUng  phases.  By  having 
the  cane  sugar  available  for  processing  dur- 
ing the  slow  months,  all  of  these  Jobs  pre- 
sumably win  be  year-round  and  full-time. 

YEAR   OF  lESTINO 

The  government  Is  not  demanding  any 
prlnclpa'.  payments  for  a  few  years,  only  the 
interest,  until  the  operation  gets  on  its  feet. 
Meantime,  congressmen  like  Rep.  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  with  two  old 
line  cane  sugar  refineries  In  his  district,  and 
Rep.  John  Rooney,  D-N.Y.  with  a  similar  op- 
eration In  Brooklyn,  are  beginning  to  worry 
about  the  Jobs  that  may  be  lost  because  new 
employment  opportunities  are  being  created 
In  Maine. 

The  government  experts  see  no  problem. 
They  say  consumption  is  going  up  every  year 
and  the  competition  won't  hurt.  Actually, 
this  will  be  a  year  of  testing  In  the  sugar 
beet  fields  of  Aroostook  County.  The  potato 
farmers  were  reluctant  to  diversify  last  year 
and  planted  only  3,500  of  the  33,000  acres 
alloted  to  Maine  by  the  federal  government. 

The  allocation  runs  for  three  years  and  if 
It  isn't  used,  the  Agriculture  Department  can 
take  it  away  and  give  the  acreage  to  some 
other  state.  There  are  predictions,  though, 
that  with  spud  prices  slimiplng,  the  Aroos- 
took farmers  wlU  get  Into  the  beet  business 
in  a  big  way  this  year.  If  so,  Maine  could  well 
be  on  Its  way  to  a  sweetened  economy. 


Pittsburgh's  Participatioii  in  Pablic 
Broadcastiiig 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
I  introduced  my  bill,  H.R.  10408,  the  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  Act  of  1967,  last  spring, 
I  said  that  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  which 
has  long  been  recognized  as  a  world 
leader  in  industrial  and  scientific  re- 
search, also  has  had  first  priority  in 
communications.  WQED,  the  Nation's 
first  community  educational  television 
station  began  in  Pittsburgh  In  1954; 
WDUQ,  Duquesne  University's  educa- 
tional radio  station  has  been  serving 
Pittsburgh  since  1949.  We  are  now  pre- 
pared to  enter  a  new  era  in  communica- 
tions; the  passage  of  this  bill  will  help 
promote  high-quality  television  and  ra- 
dio broadcasting  over  a  noncommercial 
educational  broadcasting  system. 

At  this  point  In  the  Record  I  insert  my 
testimony  on  the  bill  before  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, and  the  testimony  of  Mr.  William 
T.  Gladmon,  director  of  development, 
WQED-WQEX,   Pittsburgh,   concerning 
the  specialized  adult  education  programs 
In  operation  on  WQEX.  and  the  role  he 
envisions  for  the  future. 
The  material  follows: 
Testimony  of  Hon.  William  S.  Moorhead, 
Betobk  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce CoMMmEE,  ON  HJl.   10408.  Pitblic 
Broadcasting  Act  or  1967 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  a  treat  pleasure  for  me 
to  be  here  this  morning  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967,  and 
to  Introduce  Mr.  William  Gladmon,  the  Di- 
rector of  Development  of  America's  first  com- 
munity educational  television  staUon.  WQED, 
which   was   launched   In   my   city   of   Pitts- 
burgh in  1954. 

When  I  Introduced  my  bill.  H.R.  10408,  last 
Spring,  I  said  that  I  envisioned  a  new  era  In 
communications  where  every  American  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  greater  di- 
versity and  choice  in  public  service  programs, 
political  issues  and  debates,  as  well  as  en- 
tertainment, music  and  drama.  I  also  said 
that  I  believe  that  this  legislation  will  permit 
the  full  growth  and  development  of  our  com- 
munications resources,  bringing  the  best  of 
public  affairs  programs  to  all  of  the  people. 
through  the  maximum  use  of  the  creative 
leadership  and  facilities  already  available  In 
our  community.  Mr.  Gladmon  vrtll  develop 
this  idea  further  In  his  testimony  as  he  dis- 
cusses the  specialized  business  and  Industry 
training  programs  available  on  WQED's  sister 
station,  WQEX.  Pittsburgh— but  first,  I  ask 
the  Committee's  indulgence  for  a  few  com- 
ments. 

First  I  don't  think  It  can  be  emphasized 
too  strongly  that  the  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering today— which  has  the  personal  sup- 
port of  the  President  and  the  endorsement 
of  the  Ford  Foundation  and  Carnegie  Com- 
missions—Is  not  a  reflection  that  commercial 
networks  have  failed  to  do  the  Job.  Rather 
it  is  a  recognition  that  there  Is  a  new  Job 
to  be  done.  There  Is  a  new  audience  forming 
in  America  which  has  actually  been  spawned 
by  mass  communlcaUons,  an  audience  which 
U  more  demanding,  more  critical,  and  more 
eager  to  test  Innovations.  The  Public  Broad- 
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caatlng  Act  is  Intended  to  provide  th"  nation 
with  a  way  to  respond  to  this  new  audience 
and  to  bring  the  great  promise  of  electronic 
communications  to  dynamic  reality.  I  think 
It  Is  Blgnlflcant  that  CBS  has  already  pledged 
$1  million  towards  this  effort 

Second,  cominunlcatloas  genlu«,  Marshall 
McLuhan  has  said  that  we  are  living  In  an 
age  of  "allatonceness",  the  time  of  the  slmvil- 
tan«oiw  happening.  And  I  agree.  However, 
while  television  Is  Immediate  and  visual  and. 
In  that  sense,  ha^  perhips  had  greater  Im- 
pact In  Imparting  '.nformatlon  and  under- 
standing, we  must  not  forget  radio — the  first 
medium  to  carry  the  news  Into  homes  on  a 
nationwide  basis.  A  Uttle  Icnuwn.  but  sig- 
nificant service  rendered  oy  educational 
radio,  Is  the  free  distribution  of  many  of  its 
programs  to  commercial  stations  through- 
out the  country.  I  am  proud  that  'AT>UQ.  at 
Duquesne  University  In  Pittsburgh,  which 
has  been  serving  our  community  since  1949. 
la  one  of  these  stations.  This  legislation  rec- 
ognizes the  great  contribution  of  educa- 
tional radio  by  offering  for  the  ftrst  time 
federai  grants  for  construction  of  noncom- 
mercial radio  broadcasting  facilities — and  by 
Its  name.  "The  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of 
1M7".  not  Just  the  Public  Television  Act  of 
1967. 

One  of  the  strongest  and  most  necessary 
polnu  of  this  legislation.  I  believe.  Is  the  In- 
tention to  assist  In  developing  a  strong  in- 
terconnection system,  whereby  such  programs 
••  "Kaleidoscope."  the  dally,  one-hour  pro- 
gram produced  here  on  American  Univer- 
sity's WAMU.  specializing  In  short  features. 
news,  music,  agency  rep)ort«  and  Interviews, 
cmn  be  broadcast  to  other  educational  aflllt- 
at««  and  commercial  stations  upon  request. 

FlnjtUy.  I  am  proud  that  Pittsburgh  has 
been  In  the  game  dnce  the  beginning.  A 
Plttsbtirgher  served  on  the  Educational  Tele- 
▼Ulon  Stations  Committee  on  a  Presidential 
Commission  which  drafted  a  first  report  to 
the  President  in  1966  (Mr.  Leland  Hazard. 
Director  of  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company  i : 
Plttaburghers  participated  in  the  First  and 
Second  Conferences  of  Long-Range  Planning 
Of  Bducatlonal  Television  Stations  (Mr. 
O«orge  Follansbee,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  Pittsburgh  ETV  Stations,  and  Mr. 
JOMph  D.  Hughes,  Administrative  Trustee. 
RldULTd  King  Mellon  Foundation);  a  Pltts- 
burgber  Is  a  current  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Educational  Television  Sta- 
tions Division  of  National  Association  of 
Educational  Broadcasters  (Mr.  Donald  V. 
Taverner,  President.  WQED-WQEX  p  .  a  Pitts- 
burgber  serves  on  the  Subconunlttee  on 
Radio  Development  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Advlsorr  Committee  on  Educational  Broad- 
casting (Mr.  B.  Kendall  Crane.  Director  of 
WDUQ  Radio);  and  I  am  delighted  to  note 
that  a  Plttsburgher  Is  represented  on  the 
newly-formed  National  Citizens  Committee 
for  Public  Television,  chaired  by  Mr.  Thomas 
P.  Hovlng.  Director  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  In  New  York  (Mr.  Leland 
Haxard). 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  request 
tbat  the  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Advisory  Committee  on  Educational  Broad- 
casting, which  discusses  Pennsylvania's  plans 
for  a  statewide  educational  radio  network 
designed  to  intensify  teaching  at  all  school 
levels,  provide  special  education  for  adults. 
and  for  school  drop-outs;  offer  In-scrvlce 
teacher  training  programs;  provide  cultural 
and  Informational  programs,  be  Included  as 
part  of  my  testimony 

I  urge  Immediate  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  greater  participation  In 
tbis  new  area  In  communications. 

And  now.  Mr.  William  Gladmon,  the  Direc- 
tor of  Development.  WQED-WQEX,  who  has 
be«n  a  pioneer  In  the  development  of  man- 
agament  training  via  television  and  who  Is 
responsible  for  the  development  of  manage- 
ment training,  medical  education  and  other 
forms  of  adult  education   at   WQED-WQEX. 

Tbank  you.  Mr  Chairman. 
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My  name  Is  William  T.  Gladmon  and  I  am 
the  Director  of  Development  fur  educational 
television  staUons  WQED-WQEX  In  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania  I  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity to  report  on  aa  area  in  which  I 
personally  have  been  Involved  for  almost  five 
years — an  area  which  h  us  not  been  speciflc.il- 
Iv  mentioned,  to  my  knowledge.  In  either 
these  hearings  or  the  Senate  Hearings  I  feel 
this  Is  an  area  which.  If  given  the  proper  re- 
sources and  development,  would  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  educational  tools  yet  de- 
veloped. 

I  shall  make  my  comments  brief  and  to 
the  point,  and  shall  be  happy  to  discuss  In 
greater  detail  any  of  the  subjects  on  which 
the   Committee   may   have    questions. 

The  area  I  want  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion !3  really  untitled  —some  call  It  Con- 
tinuing Education  Via  Television.  Adult 
Education,  Specialized  Training.  Up-dating 
of  Pnfes.sional.n.  Postgraduate  and  Under- 
graduate Training  and  Ongoing  Adult  Train- 
ing Of  all  these.  I  prefer  to  title  It  Speclally.ed 
Adult  Education-  a  way  In  which  to  keep 
an  Individual  Informed  and  growing  in  his 
or   her  particular  field 

When  I  talk  about  Specialized  Adult  Edu- 
cation I  refer  to  all  kinds  of  professional  and 
vocational  ureas  Among  the  major  develop- 
ments via  educational  television  are  the 
fields  of  nursing,  postgraduate  and  under- 
graduate doctors  training,  dental.  pt)llce  and 
ftre  training,  personnel  and  management 
development,  credit  and  non  credit  college 
courses,  credit  and  noncredlt  teachers  courses 
and  law  training  I  am  quite  sure  that  there 
are  numerous  other  areas  that  are  presently 
being  developed  throughout  this  country. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  what 
Is  happening  in  some  of  these  fields.  In  the 
police  and  fire  area  we  find  an  expanding 
program  being  done  by  New  York  City  offi- 
cials. Each  week  thousands  of  policemen  and 
firemen  are  receiving  some  on-the-job  train- 
ing via  television  There  was  another  police 
program  developed  in  Buffalo.  New  York,  but 
It  had  to  be  dropped  because  of  a  lack  of 
funds.  The  Los  Angeles  Fire  Department  now 
has  a  major  proposal  for  the  u.se  of  television 
aa  a  training  media,  and  it  may  be  on  the  air 
at  this  time. 

In  the  field  of  college  credit  courses,  we 
find  that  the  Chicago  educational  station. 
WTTW.  has  been  broadcasting  undergrad- 
uate college  credit  courses  for  approximately 
eight  years  Think  of  all  tne  people,  because 
of  economic  or  health  reiu.uns.  that  could 
benetit  from  suoh  a  service  I  believe  the 
latest  figures  sl»Ovi-  some  80  000  people  In  the 
Chicago  ire.i  have  taken  courses  via  televi- 
sion This  development  !;■  a  complete  story 
In  lt.5elf  KTCA  In  St.  Paul  has  also  done  an 
outstanding  Job  working  vtth  and  develop- 
ing undergraduate  nurses  training  cour'^es 
At  one  time  they  had  over  300  video  tape.s  !n 
such  fields  as  an.itomy,  pharmacology,  biol- 
ogy and  In  other  related  medical  areas,  KTCA 
was  also  one  of  t.he  first  to  develop  the  con- 
cept of  management  training  by  television 

How  are  we  going  to  inform  doctors  who 
live  60  miles  from  metropollt.in  areas  of  the 
lateet  developments  in  their  field  ^  How  are 
we  g'Jlng  'o  keep  engineers  up-dated?  How 
are  lawyers  going  to  keep  up  on  lr>cal.  stiite 
and  federal  changes?  How  .ire  wc  going  to 
keep,  say,  250  million  Americans  knowledge- 
able of  changes  In  federal  law  or  new  Health 
and  Welfare  programs?  I  understand  we  have 
that  problem  In  Medicare  right  now.  What 
about  the  returning  nurse  that  has  been 
away  from  her  profession  for  15  years?  How 
do  you  convey  to  her  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place?  All  fields  today  are  In  need 
of  a  better  communications  system.  I  am 
sure  you  are  all  aware  that  the  explosion  of 
knowledge  is  almost  tmbellevable. 


Let  me  take  a  few  moments  to  report  to 
you  a  few  facts  and  figures  relating  to  the 
growth  of  training  In  the  various  proiessions. 

Dr.  Elmer  W.  Engstrom,  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  Radio  Corpor.iilon  o( 
America,  stated  that  ".  .  .  the  tcl.:l  cost  of 
training  to  Industry  Is  now  about  $18  blUloa 
annually,  and  will  re;ich  $25  billion  by  l97o 
By  way  of  compan-on,  the  yearly  cost  of 
running  all  the  collfces  and  universities  In 
the  United  States  Is  about  89  bllhon." 

John  W.  Macy,  Jr..  Chairman  of  the  V3 
Civil  Service  Commlsslcin,  also  m:ide  some 
pertinent  comments  about  g^jverninental 
training  which  are  Indicative  of  the  entire 
field,  of  course   Some  of  his  quotes   irf 

"The  Commission  (US  Civil  Service  Com- 
mLssioni  coordinates  the  Interagency  t.-atc- 
Ing  offered  by  other  agencies,  In  addition  to 
conducting  courses  of  its  own.  During  the 
year  ending  June  30.  1906.  a  total  of  85.000 
Federal  employees  participated  In  these 
course.T.  22.000  of  them  In  courses  given  by 
the  Commission" 

Macy  also  reports  from  a  paper  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Technology,  Auto- 
mation and  Economic  Progress  which  states 
that : 

■'Haif  of  what  an  enclneer  has  learned  to- 
day win  be  obsolete  In  10  years. 

"Half  of  what  he  will  iiccd  to  know  10 
years  from  now  Is  not  available  to  .nim 
tfxlay 

"80  percent  of  modern  medical  practice 
was  discovered  in  the  la.s:  20  years. 

"Knowledge  Is  now  accumulating  at  sucll  a 
rapid  rate  that  It  will  double  in  the  nezt  IS 
years." 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
has  stated  clearly  that  we  will  need  at  least 
.  three  million  new  managers  by  1975 
based  on  the  additional  20  million  humani 
that  are  expected  to  be  In  the  work  force." 
Thlc  article  went  on  to  state  that  despite  the 
va.st  amount  of  company  training  being  done 
on  the  Job.  at  colleges,  and  universities  It 
does  not  scratch  the  surface  of  the  need  for 
much  broader  manager  development  facil- 
ities along  more  quantitative  lines. 

The  American  Society  for  Training  and 
Development,  which  Is  a  nationally  recog- 
nized, non-profit,  training  organization,  has 
grown  from  a  3900  membership  to  an  alm(xt 
6(K)0  membership  In  the  last  three  years.  This 
growth  in  membership  exemplifies  the  great- 
est amount  of  Interest  that  has  taken  place 
since  Its  beginning  23  years  ago.  At  the  last 
National  Convention,  some  1800  people  rep- 
resenting Just  about  every  state  in  the  union 
and  over  40  countries  fmrtlclpated.  The 
American  Management  Association,  In  the 
la5t  10  years,  has  made  tremendous  strides 
both  as  a  professional  organlz.itlon  and  as 
a  developer  of  management  resources.  In 
1957  their  opteratlon  budget  was  TVj  million 
dollars;  today.  In  1967,  It  Is  approximately  20 
million  dollars.  The  total  membership  today 
la  over  50.000. 

I  mention  the  above  organizations  and 
figures  to  indicate  to  you  the  tremendous 
emphasis  now  being  placed  on  the  training 
of  human  resources. 

It  Is  quite  obvious  to  me  that  educational 
television,  as  a  communicator,  could  carry 
adult  education  into  a  new  dimension. 

I  would  now  like  t<i  develop  for  you  a  kind 
of  case  study  that  relates  to  WQKD  and  the 
Pittsburgh  area. 

Almost  five  years  ago  when  we  at  WQED 
began  to  explore  the  possibility  of  broad- 
casting SF>eclallzed  Adult  Education,  we 
found  that  one  single  item  made  the  leader- 
ship community  ready  and  willing  to  Investi- 
gate a  new  teaching  too!  This  one  Item  wm 
need — the  need  to  find  a  way  to  reach  the 
masses  In  their  particular  fields. 

The  rapidly  expanding  economy  of  our  na- 
tion and  the  complexities  Involved  with 
these  economic  expansions  have  created  » 
need  for  Improved  managerial  practices.  Oui 
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programming  Is  designed  to  help  organiza- 
tions In  this  dlrecton. 

'  It  has  been  realized  In  recent  years  that  a 
manager's  or  supervisors  training  back- 
ground in  formal  education  is  not  enough 
for  him  to  keep  his  company  or  department 
progressing  and  functioning  smoothly.  He 
must  now  keep  himself  well-informed  and 
up-to-date  with  the  modern,  complex  and 
ever-changing  techniques  of  management. 

In  September.  1964,  after  many  months  of 
planning,  WQEX  began  televising  Its  first 
formal  management  series.  These  programs 
were  put  together  expressly  to  help  managers 
keep  abreast  of  what  is  happening  In  the 
management  world  today — new  concepts. 
Ideas  and  often  a  completely  different  view 
of  the  over-all  management  picture.  After 
lust  three  years  of  operation  In  the  manage- 
ment field,  we  find  that  158  companies  en- 
rolled 6.000  managers  or  supervising  per- 
sonnel. 

We  feel  that  WQEX  affords  an  unusual 
opportunity  for  business  and  Industrial  lead- 
ers In  the  personnel  development  field  to  add 
a  new  dimension  to  In-house  training. 
Through  educational  television,  outstanding 
lecturers  can  bring  to  the  local  conference 
room  new  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes. 

The  dlstlngtilshed  leaders  who  Join  the 
discussion  groups  by  television  may  present 
an  Illustrated  lecture,  perform  a  laboratory 
demonstration,  conduct  a  role  play  or  a  T 
group,  explain  a  detailed  drawing  or  other 
complex  design.  They  have  found  WQEX  to 
be  a  highly  versatile  and  effective  training 
tool. 

Due  to  the  pioneer  work  of  WQEX.  man- 
agement training  via  television  Is  now  being 
used  In  many  areas  of  the  country.  We  feel 
gratified  that  our  Initial  experiment  In  man- 
agement training  through  television  has  giv- 
en training  management  another  tool  In  the 
development  of  human  resotirces. 

It  would  be  misleading  for  me  to  let  you 
think  that  WQED-WQEX  has  organized  and 
developed  thU  total  concept  by  Itself.  The 
work  that  has  been  carried  on  by  the  South 
Carolina  State  Educational  System  Is  out- 
standing. The  need  for  management  knowl- 
edge In  that  area  Is  tenfold  of  that  In  the 
Pittsburgh  area  as  evidenced  by  the  enroll- 
ment figures  In  management  courses.  You 
will  recall  that  I  mentioned  an  enrollment  of 
6000  people  over  a  three  year  period;  South 
Carolina  on  a  statewide  basis  has  enrolled  as 
many  as  3100  management  personnel  In  one 
course. 

The  American  Management  Association's 
Media  Department,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Daniel  C.  Cady.  has  for  the  last  four 
years  been  supplying  concepts,  direction  and 
funds  for  management  programs. 

I  have  been  unable  to  collect  accurate  fig- 
ures or  Information  on  the  areas  of  the 
country  that  are  engaged  In  this  activity.  I 
am  Informed,  however,  that  Virginia,  North 
OaroUna.  Soutti  Carolina,  Georgia,  Maine, 
upstate  New  York.  Plttsbiu-gh,  St.  Paul  and 
Cleveland  are  engaged  In  this  program.  San 
Francisco.  Boston  and  other  areas  are  now 
setting  up  management  committees  and 
working  toward  the  Institution  of  adult  edu- 
cation. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  manpower  and 
funds,  we  have  been  unable  to  make  a  scien- 
tific study  on  the  benefits  of  such  a  program, 
but  we  have  found  the  following  nine  points 
to  be  beneficial: 

1.  It  provides  access  to  top-level  Instruc- 
tion from  leaders  In  business.  Industrial  and 
academic  worlds.  It  brings  leading  profes- 
sors or  speakers,  by  way  of  television,  Into  the 
plants.  These  experts  could  never  afford  the 
Ume  to  cover  all  the  engagements  required 
of  them. 

2.  It  provides  the  opportunity  for  a  com- 
pany to  establish  a  training  medium,  If 
such  a  program  is  presently  non-exlstant. 

3.  A  television  production  studio  can  lend 
Itself  to  excellent  presentations  which  may 


not  be  available  to  individual  flxma  because 
of  a  lack  of  teaching  technology  and  visual 
aids. 

4.  It  is  economical. 

5.  It  reduces  the  costs  of  sending  large 
groups  of  employees  out  of  the  office  or  plant 
to  special  seminars. 

6.  It  saves  thousands  of  hours  In  devel- 
oping courses  by  the  training  department. 

7.  It  makes  the  community  more  aware 
of  keeping  people  better  trained  and  up-to- 
date. 

8.  Television  acts  as  a  springboard  for 
active  discussion. 

9.  The  inter-exchange  of  group  or  depart- 
ment Ideas.  This  may  be  one  of  the  most 
Important  benefits  realized  because  we  found 
departments  of  both  large  and  small  com- 
panies that  had  never  sat  down  together  to 
discuss  their  problems. 

The  case  study  which  I  have  Just  pre- 
sented to  you  in  the  management  training 
area  could  naturally  be  applied  to  apy  other 
educational  pursuit. 

We  at  WQEX  are  also  engaged  in  broad- 
casting a  one-hour  once-a-week  program  in 
postgraduate  medicine.  Some  1200  doctors  In 
70  hospitals  participate  for  33  weeks  a  year. 
Dr.  Campbell  Moses,  Director  of  Post- 
graduate Medicine  at  the  University  of  Pltts- 
biu-gh  and  Medical  and  Science  director  for 
the  American  Heart  Association,  made  the 
following  statement : 

"Educational  television  has  proven  to  be 
immensely  useful  In  keeping  doctors  abreast 
of  advances  In  medical  practice.  The  technlc, 
pioneered  In  Utah,  has  since  then  been 
widely  applied  in  Pittsburgh,  South  Carolina, 
Buffalo,  Boston,  California,  Oklahoma  and 
Arizona.  By  reaching  large  niunbers  of  phy- 
sicians simultaneously  it  is  possible  to  In- 
form a  large  proportion  of  the  medical  public 
at  one  time  and  thereby  take  advantage  of 
the  concept  of  "critical  mass"  to  reinforce 
"doctor  to  doctor"  education.  In  Pittsburgh 
we  have  used  this  technlc  for  more  than  four 
years  and  not  only  to  present  continuing  ex- 
amples of  the  l)e8t  medical  practice,  but  also 
each  week  to  call  attention  to  local  outbreaks 
of  contagious  diseases,  to  announce  the 
availability  of  new  drugs  and  also,  and  most 
Importantly,  to  immediately  alert  physicians 
to  new  Information  about  drug  reactions  as 
this  material  la  released  b^  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  The  ability  to  com- 
municate with  physicians  via  television  goes 
a  long  way  toward  bridging  the  gap  between 
laboratory  discovery  and  bedside  appli- 
cation." 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  Director  of 
Continuing  Education  in  the  field  of  nursing 
at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  we  have  been 
broadcasting  a  one-hour  program  for  the 
last  two  years.  This  program  is  geared  to  the 
professional  nurse  employed  by  the  gen- 
eral hospital.  Its  main  objective  Is  to  pro- 
vide more  information  on  mental  health  con- 
cepts, such  as  caring  for  problem  patients. 
Our  survey  shows  we  are  reaching  40  to  80 
hospitals  and  600  to  800  professional  people. 
We  have  not  even  really  begun  to  explore 
the  potential  of  this  tool  and  the  ways  to 
harness  its  power.  All  of  our  work  to  date 
has  been  trial  and  error.  We  work  constantly 
without  sufflclent  funds,  qualified  staff  and 
facilities  to  carry  out  such  a  program. 

With  a  well  developed  concept,  this  could 
reach  even  the  smallest  of  communities.  The 
further  you  go  from  a  metropolitan  area, 
the  more  such  a  service  is  needed. 

No  one  station,  at  the  present  time.  Is  in 
a  position  to  do  Uttle  more  than  to  meet  its 
every  day  operations.  Its  budget  and  Its  prob- 
l«na. 

I  feel  that  a  national  group,  maybe  the 
Public  Television  Cknporatlon,  Is  needed  to 
set  up  the  criteria,  studies,  research,  the 
mechanism  to  bring  the  resources  that  are 
needed  to  make  educational  television  a 
true  and  Integral  pttft  of  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Program. 


In  Honor  of  Captive  Nationi  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1967 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
17,  1959,  Congress  unanimously  passed 
Public  Law  86-90  proclaiming  Captive 
Nations  Week.  It  was  done  to  demon- 
strate that  the  American  people,  with 
few  exceptions,  will  never  forget  the  na- 
tions subjugated  by  the  Russians  and 
held  under  the  heel  of  Communist  tyr- 
anny. 

I  know  it  is  the  sincere  hope  of  the 
vast  majority — if  not  all  of  those  whom 
I  represent — that  these  nations  some- 
day throw  off  the  Red  yoke  and  achieve 
the  freedom  and  independence  which  is 
the  birthright  of  every  man. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n  and 
continuing  to  the  present,  a  good  many 
new  countries  have  been  joining  the 
family  of  nations.  Most  of  these  coun- 
tries were  formerly  parts  of  the  British, 
French,  Belgian,  and  Dutch  Empires. 
The  disintegration  of  these  empires  gave 
independence  to  millions  of  peoples  liv- 
ing in  Africa,  Asia,  and  South  America, 
and  in  the  islands  of  the  seas. 

Between  World  War  I  and  World  War 
n,  over  a  fifth  of  the  land  area  of  the 
globe,  containing  one-fourth  of  the 
world's  population,  was  part  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  although  the  ties  between 
London  and  several  of  its  larger  compo- 
nents were  being  gradually  loosened.  To- 
day most  of  this  vast  empire  Is  either 
completely  separate  from  Great  Britain 
or  associated  only  through  the  Common- 
wealth. While  some  of  the  Common- 
wealth members  give  allegiance  to  the 
Crown,  the  largest  member,  India,  does 
not. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  and 
population  of  the  nations  that  were  part 
of  the  British  Empire  on  December  31, 
1945,  but  are  now  independent  of 
London : 


Nation 


Square  miles 


Present 
population 


Burma- 

Ireland 

Israel ■ 

Jordan 

Rhodesia 

South  Africa 

Southwest  Atrics ', 

Sudan 

Western  Samoa- 
Total 


261,798 

27,136 

7,993 

37,737 

150,333 

471,819 

318,261 

%7,491 

1,097 


25,246.000 

2,881.000 

2,635,000 

1.976,000 

4,330,000 

18,298,000 

583,000 

13,940.000 

135,000 


2,243,656 


70,024,000 


1  Administered  by  South  Africa 


The  following  list  gives  the  area  and 
population  of  the  nations  that  were  part 
of  the  British  Empire  on  December  31, 
1945,  but  are  now  indej)endent  and  main- 
tain membership  in  the  commonwealth 
of  nations.  Australia,  Canada,  and  New 
Zealand  are  also  members  of  the  com- 
monwealth, but  they  are  not  Included 
below  as  they  were  independent  in  1945 
except  for  their  loyalty  to  the  king. 
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Nation 


Barttados 

Ceylon 

Cyprus 

Gamba 

Ghana 

Guyana 

Imiia 

Jamaica 

Kanya „ — 

Malaysia 

Malta 

Nicaria 

Pakistan 

SiarraLaona 

Sinppora 

Tanzania 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 
Zambia 

Total 


Square  miles 


166 

25.332 

3.572 

4.361 

92.100 

83.000 

1,261.813 

4,232 

224,960 

127.672 

122 

356.669 

365,529 

27,925 

225 

362.844 

1.980 

290.587 


Present 
population 

245,000 

11.232,000 

598,000 

338,000 

7,  740,  OOO 

647,000 

499, 000. 000 

1.827.000 

9,643.000 

9,  395,  OOO 

317.  W 

57.  VJO.  000 

104.138.000 

2. 290.  OOO 

1,891.000 

10.  515.JOO 

975.000 

3,730.000 


3.233.089 


722.071,000 


The  following  table  gives  the  area  and 
population  of  the  nations  that'Were  part 
of  the  French  empire  in  1945  but  are 
now  independent  of  France: 


Nation 


Alieria 

Camaroen. . 
Dahomay... 

Guinaa 

Ivory  Ceait. 

Laos 

MauriUnla. 

NIgar 

T»|o 

Total 


Square  miles 

Present 

population 

9:9.591 

11.290.000 

:53.591 

5,210,000 

43.  ■W3 

2,244.000 

94,925 

3.  5iOO.  OOO 

123.483 

3,  500,  000 

91.428  1 

3,000,000 

397.683 

1,000.000 

459,073 

3,433.000 

21.853  1 

1,659.000 

2.335,110 


34.  836.  X» 


The  following  list  gives  the  area  and 
population  of  the  nations  that  were  part 
of  the  French  Empire  in  1945  but  are  now 
Independent  and  maintain  membership 
in  the  French  community: 


tain  membership  in  tlie  Commonwealth 
or  are  part  of  the  French  community 
after  having  been  colonies  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France. 

Altogether,  almost  a  billion  people  live 
in  the  many  nations  that  have  severed 
the  political  ties  that  previously  bound 
them  to  several  colonial  powers. 

While  Great  Britain.  France.  Belgium, 
and  the  Netherlands  have  granted  Inde- 
pendence to  most  of  the  peoples  over 
whom  they  formerly  ruled,  another  em- 
pire refuses  to  relinquish  its  control  over 
vast  areas  and  many  millions  of  people. 
What  makes  this  especially  reprehensible 
is  that  the  ruling  powers  of  that  empire 
have  been  among  the  most  vociferous 
critics  of  the  other  colonial  powers. 

While  the  Communists  took  over  a 
huge  area  when  they  seized  power  In 
Russia  In  1917.  they  soon  added  to  their 
already  vast  territory  by  annexing  such 
free  nations  as  Armenia.  Byelorussia, 
and  Ukraine.  In  1940  they  added  the  in- 
dependent Baltic  countries.  Estonia.  Lat- 
via, and  Uthuania  to  the  Soviet  empire. 
These  six  subjugated  nations  alone  con- 
tain 391.787  square  miles,  with  a  total 
population  of  62.230.000.  Millions  of 
other  people  who  live  In  the  Soviet  em- 
pire are  just  as  anxious  to  be  free  from 
Communist  tyranny  as  the  people  who 
lived  in  Russia  before  1917  yearned  to  be 
free  from  the  tyranny  of  the  czars. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  and 
population  of  the  free  nations  that  were 
taken  over  by  the  Soviet  empire  after 
the  Communists  came  to  power: 


Nation 


Square  miles 


Present 
population 


Central  African  Republic. 

Chad 

Confo 

Gabon 

Malafasy  Republic 

Senegal 

Total 1.271,120 


240. 540 

2.  088.  OOO 

490. 733 

3.254,000 

134,749 

840,000 

102,317 

470, 000 

228.657 

6.  336.  000 

76. 124 

3. 490, 000 

16. 478. 000 


The  following  list  gives  the  area  and 
population  of  the  nations  that  were  part 
of  the  Belgian  empire  In  1945  but  are 
now  Independent : 


Burundi 

Congo 

Rwanda 


21.859,000 


hold  on  the  countries  they  have  taken 
over  and  on  the  satellite  nations  where 
their  stooges  carry  out  orders  from  Mos- 
cow and  Peking.  To  fail  to  make  such  de- 
mands unceasingly  is  to  betray  the  mean- 
ing of  Captive  Nations  Week. 


Nation 

Square  miles 

Present 

population 

11,306 
80.154 
17,413 
24,695 
26.173 
232.046 

2.134,000 

Byelorussia    .............>- 

8,533,000 

1,273.000 

Lfltvia                   ........... 

2.241.000 

Lithuania      -. 

2,949,000 

45, 100, 000 

Total 

391,787  1        62,230,000 

' 

Besides  the  countries  that  have  been 
incorporated  Into  the  Soviet  empire,  a 
number  of  other  nations  are  satellites  of 
Mascow,  their  rulers  beln?  mere  pup- 
pets whose  strings  are  pulled  by  their 
masters  in  the  Kremlin.  Several  other 
countries  are  under  the  control  of  Com- 
munist China. 

The  followinp  table  gives  the  area  and 
population  of  the  nations  that  are  satel- 
lites of  the  Soviet  empire  or  Red  China: 


An  area  that  was  part  of  the  Dutch 
empire  in  1945  is  now  independent: 

Indonesia:  Square  miles.  735.268;  present 
population.  108  000,000 

The  nations  that  have  become  com- 
pletely Independent  of  Great  Britain. 
Prance,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands 
control  areas  totaling  6.239.973  .square 
miles  and  have  a  total  population  of 
234,719.000.  It  Is  true  that  Great  Britain 
does  not  recognize  the  Independence  of 
Rhodesia;  however.  It  is.  for  the  time 
being  at  least,  a  fait  accompli. 

An  additional  4.504.209  square  miles 
are  Included  in  the  countries  that  main- 


Nation 

Square  miles 

1 
Present   rj 
population 

Albania          

11.100 
42.823 
44,218 
49,371 
41.816 
35,919 

604.247 
46.540 
61.293 

120.359 
91.699 
98.766 

1,865,000 

8.227.000 

Cuba 

7,833,000 

14,194,000 

ta&t  Germany     ..,.,,......- 

17,048,000 

Hung3rY                 ........... 

10.160,000 

1.087.000 

North  Korea       .. .-,-- 

12.100.000 

North  Vtetnam.- ,- 

18,100.000 

Poland         ................ 

31.619,000 

19.105.000 

Yugoslavia 

19.756.000 

Total. 


1.248.151 


161,094.000 


Mr  Speaker,  whether  the  representa- 
tive? of  the  American  people  sit  In  the 
Conjjrcss  of  the  United  States  or  In  the 
hlghe.st  councils  of  the  executive  branch, 
let  them  continually  demand  that  the 
Communist  Imperialists  rellnqiilsh  their 


Merchant  Marine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or  coNNBcncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1967 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  testify  before  the  Merchant 
Marine  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  In 
favor  of  my  bill,  H.R.  3053,  on  July  12, 
1967. 

The  merchant  marine  of  the  United 
States  has  been  for  some  time,  and  is 
today,  In  a  serious  state  of  decline.  If  It 
is  ever  to  resume  Its  position  as  leader 
of  the  maritime  nations  of  the  world,  this 
Nation  must  have  an  independent  Mari- 
time Administration  to  promote  its  in- 
terests. 

The  following  is  my  testimony  to  that 
effect  which  I  presented  before  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Subcommittee: 

Testimont  op  the  Honorable  Robert  N 
GiAJMO  Betore  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries.  July  12, 
1967 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  have  tbU 
opportunity  to  testify  In  support  of  HJl 
3053.  a  bill  which  I  Introduced  to  amend 
Title  II  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 
to  create  an  Independent  Federal  Maritime 
Administration,   and   for  other  purposes. 

If  enacted,  my  bill  will  establish  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  AdmliUstratlon  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency.  The  head  of  the  Administra- 
tion will  be  appointed  by  the  President  sub- 
ject to  Congressional  approval.  The  newly 
created  agency  will  have  transferred  to  it  all 
functions  which  are  currently  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  Maritime  Administrator  will  appoint 
a  Deputy  who  will  be  Acting  Administrator 
during  his  absense  or  disability.  However, 
the  Deputy  will  at  no  time  sit  as  a  mem- 
ber or  acting  member  of  the  Maritime  Board 
which  win  also  be  established  by  my  bill.  My 
Intent,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  subordinate 
employees  be  e.xcluded  from  participating  In 
those  matters  which  require  completely 
independent  Judgment. 

As  I  have  stated.  H  R.  3053  will  establish 
a  Maritime  Board  within  the  Federal  Mart- 
time  Administration.  This  Board  would  ad- 
minister the  subsidy  award  function  of  the 
Maritime  Administration  and  would  assume 
ail  responsibilities  which  are  at  present 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  Maritime  Subsidy  Board,  as  it  is  now- 
called  l.s  composed  of  the  Maritime  Admln- 
istr.itor  and  two  subordln.ttes  in  the  Marl- 
time  Administration.  All  actions  taken  by  the 
Maritime  Subsidy  Board  are  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  The 
existing  organizational  structure.  In  my  opin- 
ion. Is  wholly  Inadequate  since  contract 
rights  arising  out  of  maritime  subsidies 
are.  In  fact,  subject  to  determination  by  but 
one  man.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
not  by  the  independent  group  Judgment  of 
the  Board. 

As  proposed  In  my  bill,  the  Maritime  Board 
win  be  composed  of  three  members:  A  Fed- 
eral   Maritime   Administrator,   who   shall  be 
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Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  two  additional 
members  who  will  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent subject  to  Congressional  approval.  Not 
more  than  two  members  of  the  Board  will 
be  from  the  same  political  party. 

My  proposal  reflect.'!  my  deep  concern  for 
the  future  effectiveness  of  our  merchant 
marine.  The  situation  has  become  so  critical 
that  the  survival  of  a  genuinely  private 
United  States  shipping  Industry  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  at  stake.  There  Is  an  Immediate 
need  to  face  the  problem  of  defining,  synthe- 
sizing, and  updating  public  maritime  policies 
m  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  Industry's 
changing  economic  and  political  environ- 
ment. Enactment  of  my  bill  would  insure 
that  the  basic  and  proven  principles  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  are  effectively 
implemented  through  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion by  an  Independent  Federal  Maritime 
Administration. 

The  most  persistent  problems  with  which 
the  government  maritime  program  has  b«en 
concerned  In  the  past  have  dealt  with  the 
establishment  of  proper  boundaries  between 
the  public  and  private  sector  of  the  Industry. 
There  have  also  been  problems  of  definition 
of  proper  roles,  obligations,  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  various  parties  In  Interest.  This 
confusion  has  become  a  barrier  to  their  ef- 
fective operation. 

In  merchant  shipping,  the  government  has 
come  to  exercise  a  determining  role  In  every 
major  facet  of  the  Industry's  activity.  Gov- 
ernment la  the  Industry's  major  customer; 
it  monitors  Its  competitive  practices,  su^^Ues 
Its  credit,  underwrites  Its  costs,  trains  its  of- 
lloer  personnel,  develops  Its  teciinology,  arbi- 
trates its  labor  disputes,  is  responsible  for 
Its  safety,  and  even  provides  a  complete  pro- 
gram of  free  medical  care  for  Its  workers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  ability  of  the  govern- 
ment to  meet  these  problems  depends  on  the 
effectiveness  of  Its  machinery  for  public 
policy  development  and  administration,  the 
quality  of  Its  personnel,  and  the  political 
environment  within  which  they  operate.  A 
Mund  organizational  structure  Is  particu- 
larly Important  to  a  program  as  extensive 
and  complex  as  government  aid  to  merchant 
•hipping.  Appropriate  administrative  pro- 
cedures are  required  to  assure  that  the  proper 
problems  are  brought  before  the  proper  peo- 
ple at  the  proper  time,  and  that  a  fair  hear- 
ing Is  given  to  all  legitimate  Interests.  Most 
Importantly.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  must  be  a 
mechanism  which  will  assure  that  the  mari- 
time program  will  be  responsive*  to  the 
nation's  changing  needs. 

The  prerequisite  to  a  constructive  rela- 
tionship between  Industry  and  government 
la  a  thorough  restructuring  of  the  present 
program.  This  Is  the  approach  which  Is 
needed  to  fulfill  the  nation's  maritime  goals. 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  legislation  will  correct  the 
obvious  deficiencies  In  the  organizational 
structure  of  the  executive  agency  which  Is 
charged  with  the  promotion  of  the  marl- 
time  interests  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  my 
Blncere  hope  that  your  Committee  will  In- 
clude this  legislation  In  your  recommenda- 
tions to  the  whole  House.  . 
•  I 


Recommendationi  for  NASA  Anthorization 
Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PBJ»N8YLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20,  1967 
Mr.    FULTON    of   Pennsylvania.   Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  suggest  at  this 


time  a  basic  position  for  the  House  con- 
ferees on  the  NASA  authorization  bill. 
As  you  know,  this  House  passed  the  au- 
thorization bill  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  with 
several  amendments  on  June  28,  1967. 
NASA  had  requested  $5.1  billion.  The 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
reduced  this  amount  by  $107.8  million 
and  the  House  further  reduced  the  au- 
thorization by  $201.4  million  on  the  floor 
by  overwhelming  votes  on  my  amend- 
ment and  motion  to  recommit.  This 
should  have  resulted  in  a  House-ap- 
proved authorization  of  $4.79  billion. 
Through  a  parliamentary  ruling  that  a 
total  in  a  bill  can  be  amended  only  once, 
however,  we  are  left  with  a  bill  where 
the  total  figure  is  greater  than  the  sum 
of  the  line  items.  Because  of  this  unique 
ruling  and  its  resultant  complications, 
I  would  like  to  outline  here  what  I  be- 
lieve should  be  the  guiding  policy  of  the 
House  conferees. 

Since  we  are  forced  to  abide  by  the 
false  House  total  of  $4.93  billion  in  con- 
ference instead  of  the  sum  of  the  line 
items  in  the  bill  of  $4.79  bUlion,  the 
House  conferees  have  a  higher  total  fig- 
ure than  the  Senate  version  of  $4.85  bll- 
Uon.  Instead  of  being  $60  million  below 
the  Senate  as  the  House  amendments 
would  indicate,  we  are  requh-ed  by  the 
parliamentary  ruling  to  negotiate  from 
a  total  $76  million  above  it.  In  view  of 
the  obvious  intent  of  the  House  to  reduce 
the  authorization  to  $4.79  billion,  I  feel 
that  it  should  be  a  major  guiding  prin- 
ciple that  the  conferees  aim  toward  a 
final  sum  no  greater  than  the  Senate 
figure  of  $4.85  billion.  Any  other  action 
would  directly  violate  the  intent  of  the 
House. 

Within  the  artificial  limits  Imposed  by 
the  parliamentary  ruling,  I  propose  that 
the  conferees  work  so  that  no  research 
and  development  project  be  killed  or 
crippled  to  uselessness.  Economies  can 
be  effected  primarily  in  the  procurement 
of  hardware,  which  can  be  deferred  until 
a  time  of  less  fiscal  austerity. 

I  have  persistently  recommended  a  re- 
duction of  $25  million  on  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram and  favor  the  position  of  our  com- 
mittee for  a  1-percent  cutback  there.  On' 
the  purchase  of  hardware  for  the  Apollo 
applications  program,  I  agree  with  the 
Senate  figure  aUocatlng  $334.7  million 
and  reducing  the  future  stockpile  of 
Saturn  launch  vehicles  now.  NASA  has 
yet  to  advise  me  of  any  action  to  obligate 
the  $6  million  which  the  Congress  pro- 
vided for  the  advanced  missions  program 
last  year.  As  of  July  1,  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  NASA  had  not  obligated  1 
cent  of  the  money,  and  I  think  we  should 
reach  a  compromise  with  the  Senate  for 
$1.5  million  on  advanced  missions. 

I  favor  restoring  the  Sunblazer  project 
in  the  conference  report  for  both  the  re- 
search and  development  funds  and  the 
construction  of  facilities  necessary  to 
continue  this  Important  study  program. 
I  also  favor  the  retention  of  the  Mariner- 
Mars  mission  for  1971  and  recommend 
the  adoption. of  the  House  position  on 
the  lunar  and  planetary  exploration  of 
$142  million. 
"We  in  the  House  reduced  the  funds  for 


Voyager  by  $20  million,  leaving  $50  mil- 
lion in  the  program.  I  believe  that  the 
full  $50  million  should  be  retained  irt 
conference  rather  than  kill  the  project. 
I  have  checked  with  NASA  on  this,  and 
they  advise  that  the  Voyager  program 
can  be  initiated  effectively  with  the  lower 
sum.  Again  I  assert  that  we  do  not  want 
to  kill  any  of  the  projects  which  might 
bear  the  fruits  of  discovery  essential  to 
our  Nation's  performance  in  space  in  the 
1970's.  This  policy  means  cutbacks  in 
other  areas  and  forces  the  deferment 
of  some  specific  missions  planned  for  fis- 
cal year  1968,  but  it  leaves  us  with  all 
projects  intact  and  in  operation.  I  there- 
fore favor  the  House  figure  of  $41.8  mil- 
lion on  bioscience  and  the  figure  of  $94.5 
million  on  space  applications. 

I  recommend  a  compromise  between 
the  House  figure  of  $72  million  and  the 
Senate  figure  of  $157.7  mllUon  for  launch 
vehicle  procurement  at  $150.7  million, 
the  figure  which  the  House  committee 
originally  reported  for  this  program  of 
unmanned  missions.  In  the  space  ve- 
hicle systems  and  the  electronics  systems 
we  should  stick  to  the  general  economy 
reductions  of  $1  miUlon  each.  Likewise 
in  the  basic  research  I  favor  the  gen- 
eral reduction  by  the  House  committee 
of  $2  million. 

As  a  part  of  the  House  policy  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  new  fuels, 
propulsion  systems,  and  reusable  boost-  ^ 
ers,  I  recommend  that  the  House  con- 
ferees approve  the  full  $74  million  for 
nuclear  rockets  and  the  full  $49  million 
figure  for  chemical  propulsion  Including 
the  260-Inch  solid  fuel  booster.  In  addi- 
tion we  should  accept  the  Senate  figure 
of  $45  million  for  space  power  and  elec- 
tric propulsion  systems.  The  House  con- 
ferees should  hold  to  the  House  figure 
of  $290  million  for  tracking  and  data  ac- 
quisition. 

In  the  construction  of  facilities  sec- 
tion of  the  biU,  I  favor  the  House  total 
of  $16.5  million  for  the  nuclear  rocket 
development  station  and  the  $2.9  million 
which  the  House  authorized  for  the 
Goldstone  location. 
By  following  the  above  recommenda- 
.  tlons,  the  House  conferees  will  adopt  a 
position  giving  a  total  of  exactly  $4,851 
billion  and  equal  to  the  Senate  author- 
ization figure.  It  has  not  been  easy  to 
put  together  such  a  compromise  posi- 
tion which  reflects  so  well  the  will  of 
the  House  and  the  preferences  of  many 
of  the  committee  members.  But  my  pro- 
posal would  effect  the  maximum  economy 
possible  under  the  parliamentary  situ- 
ation prevailing  while  it  would  also  pro- 
vide the  essential  funds  for  research  and 
development  to  advance  the  state  of  the 
art  In  space  propulsion  and  exploration. 
The  program  is  a  compromise.  It  does 
not  kill  a  single  ongoing  program  of 
research  and  development  which  might 
prove  fruitful  in  the  future.  It  requires 
the  economical  deferment  of  several 
purchases  of  hardware  and,  it  gives  us 
the  opportunity  to  take  a  long  and  close 
look  at  the  missions  planned  for  the 
Apollo  Applications  program  before  we 
become  committed  to  buying  extra 
boosters. 
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What  Is  not  absolutely  essential  for 
research  and  development  should  be  de- 
ferred until  the  economy  and  the  war  in 
Vietaiam  pennit.  When  Congress  Is  rais- 
ing the  debt  limit,  and  the  President  Is 
proposing  tax  increases  and  reductions  in 
domestic  spending.  I  believe  the  House 
conferees  on  the  NASA  authorization 
would  do  well  to  follow  my  recommenda- 
tions for  maximum  economy  In  the  space 
program.  The  conferees  should  arrive  at 
a  final  negotiated  figure  no  higher  than 
the  Senate  approved  total  of  $4,851  bil- 
lion which  should  have  been  the  maxi- 
mum possible  authorization  for  NASA. 

In  addition  to  the  line  item  figures 
which  are  to  be  considered  at  conference, 
I  would  like  to  state  my  support  for  the 
House  safety  and  economy  measures  put 
into  the  bill  on  my  motion  to  recommit. 
I  recommend  that  the  House  conferees 
adopt  a  position  which  brings  full  con- 
sideration to  the  formation  of  an  Aero- 
space Safety  Advisory  Panel.  I  strongly 
agree  that  NASA  should  keep  the  Com- 
mittees on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Scl- 
tnees  and  Science  and  Astronautics  fully 
informed  of  its  activities  and  budgetary 
transfers.  Likewise  I  think  there  is  sub- 
stantial merit  In  the  proposal  to  examine 
the  relative  costs  of  contract  services  and 
civil  service  capabilities  In  service  con- 
tracts of  more  than  $100,000.  We  must 
keep  both  safety  and  economy  well  In 
mind  while  we  attempt  to  direct  our  Na- 
tion's space  science  program  toward 
maximum  achievement. 


Somih  Florida  Citizen*  Re^ster  Views  in 
Burke  Questionnaire 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  20,  1967 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time,  I  would  like  to  enter  Into  the 
RzcoRD  the  results  of  a  poll  I  mailed  to 
the  citizens  of  the  10th  Congressional 
District  In  south  Florida. 


This  poll  was  dispatched  3  months  ago 
and  within  a  short  period  more  than 
35,000  replies  were  received  and  tabu- 
lated. The  results  were  very  interesting 
and  I  am  suie  will  provide  my  colleagues 
an  insight  into  the  views  of  my  constit- 
uents. 

The  questions  on  the  polls  covered 
several  of  major  i.ssues  that  plagued  the 
Nation  in  April  and  still  continue  to  pro- 
vide debating  fodder  for  all  parts  of 
American  life. 

I  was  most  happy  to  receive  such  an 
overwhelming  response  to  this  poll  and 
I  feel  the  interest  indicates  a  genuine 
concern  by  people  from  my  district  in  the 
affairs  of  our  country. 

This  interest  was  stimulated  to  a  great 
degree  by  the  wonderful  cooperation  ex- 
hibited by  the  media  in  south  Florida 
who  did  a  great  job  of  urging  citizens  to 
take  part  in  the  Burke  poll.  Some  of  the 
daily  newspapers  even  took  the  space  and 
effort  to  publish  mj*  poll  verbatim. 

To  give  my  colleagues  the  benefit  of 
the  knowledge  I  garnered  from  this  poll. 
I  am  now  including  In  the  remarks  a 
news  release  that  accompanied  the  re- 
sults and  statistical  breakdown  of  the 
answers  for  each  of  the  14  questions  in- 
cluded in  the  poll,  as  follows: 
News  Release  of  Congrfssman  J.  Herbert 
Burke,  or  Florida,  Jctne  10.  1967 

Wa.shincton.  D.C — An  overwhelming  per- 
centage of  citizens  polled  In  Florida's  Tenth 
Congressional  DUtrlct  favor  "Escalation" 
of  the  Viet  Nam  war  and  Indicated  they 
want  a  quick  war  settlement. 

Congressman  J.  Herbert  Burke  (R-lOth, 
Fla  )  released  the  P.gares  from  the  poll  this 
week  after  more  than  35,000  replies  were 
received  In  response  to  14  questions  of  na- 
tional and  International  Importance  laat 
March. 

On  the  Important  Viet  Nam  Issue,  72.5 
percent  of  the  replies  favored  escalations  In 
the  war  In  all  cateeorles  short  of  nuclear 
war.  To  back  this  up.  82.6  percent  do  not 
want  a  withdrawal  of  US  troops  from  South- 
east  Asia  at   the   present   time. 

On  the  other  hand  an  almost  even  num- 
ber divided  on  the  question  asking  'Should 
the  US.  hold  out  for  unconditional  stir- 
render  In  the  Viet  Nam  war?" 

A  surprising  40.7  percent  Indicated  they 
would  make  concen-sslons  to  the  Viet  Cong 
If  It  would  bring  about  the  end  of  the  war. 
This  response  matched  with  49  6  percent 
who  wouldn't  make  concessions. 


Congressman  Burke  after  reviewing  the 
results  felt  the  views  on  the  war  issue 
strongly  Indicate  the  people  want  a  quick, 
honorable  end  to  Communist  aggressions 
In  -Southeast  Asia. 

In  a  related  question  to  the  war.  59.8 
per  cent  ruled  out  any  increase  In  Income 
taxes  or  corpor.^te  taxes  to  finance  the  rising 
costs  of  the  war. 

On  other  subjects.  74.9  percent  believe  the 
U  S.  should  establish  universal  military 
service  for  all  capable  young  men;  81.8  per- 
cent want;  tighter  controls  on  the  sale  of 
guns;  85  percent  feel  the  U.S.  should  dis- 
continue foreign  aid  to  countries  who  trade 
with  our  enemies;  59  percent  don't  feel  It  Is 
our  duty  as  Americans  to  feed  Improverlshed 
nations;  66.5  percent  feel  the  poverty  pro- 
gram was  not  worthy  of  being  continued; 
69.4  percent  favor  tax  credits  to  businesses 
and  Industry  which  would  train  young 
people:  66.7  percent  feel  all  earning  limits 
should  be  completely  removed  on  those 
drawing  social  security;  92  5  percent  want 
a  strong  ethics  committee  for  the  House;  and 
56.7  percent  felt  wiretapping  and  bugging 
should  be  outlawed  except  in  cases  where 
the   national   security   demands   It. 

The  strongest  response  was  drawn  on  the 
ethics  committee  question  as  92.5  percent  re- 
plied they  favor  a  strong  committee  as  pro- 
pKJsed  by  Congressman  Burke.  The  Congress- 
man urged  through  legislation  creation  of  a 
committee  that  would  call  for  full  disclosures 
of  a  Member's  financial  statements  and  dls- 
cloeures  of  all  business  Interests  which  may 
aSTect  his  office. 

The  views  were  from  citizens  living  In 
the  heart  of  Florida's  Oold  Coast,  covering 
all  of  Broward  and  the  Northern  silver  of 
Dade  County. 

Rep.  Burke  thanked  various  news  and 
broadcast  media  that  publicized  the  poll  as 
more  than  35,000  citizens  replied  out  of  al- 
most 200.000  questionnaires  mailed  to  the 
District. 

A  series  of  profile  questions  Indicated  the 
majority  of  the  replies  came  from  age  groups 
of  45-64  and  65  and  up.  Most  repUes  came 
from  the  larger  cities  of  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Pom- 
pano  Beach  and  Hollywood  but  a  good  strong 
showing  was  cast  from  all  sectors  of  the 
District. 

"This  large  percentage  of  returns  indicates 
to  me  that  the  people  are  very  concerned 
about  the  Issues."  Burke  added.  "I  shall  con- 
sider these  views  when  debates  occur  on  the 
House  floor.", 

A  group  of  Georgetown  University  students 
tallied  the  polls  and  further  tabulation  will 
be  completed  to  depict  votes  by  age  groups 
and  party  affiliation. 

The  survey  will  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gressional Record  this  week  for  the  perusal 
of  all  Members  of  Congress. 
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July  21,  1967 

Jim  Robinson  Played  It  Rugged 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  20,  1967 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  heroic  exploits  on  the  battlefield  of 
a  former  neighbor.  Sgt.  James  Robinson. 
Sergeant  Robinson  was  presented  with 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  at 
ceremonies  in  the  Pentagon  recently.  He 
was  given  the  medal  posthumously. 

Jim,  as  I  knew  him,  was  killed  on  April 
11, 1966,  when  he  charged  and  destroyed 
a  Vietcong  machinegun  nest  during  Op- 
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eration  Abilene.  But  I  knew  of  his  valor 
and  worth  long  before  his  exploits  in 
Vietnam. 

Jim  was  a  rugged,  210-pound  tackle  on 
our  high  school  football  team  in  the  late 
1950's,  less  than  a  decade  ago.  In  1958.  he 
was  named  all-league  tackle  in  a  tough 
Chicago  suburban  conference.  Even  then 
he  stood  out.  Even  then  he  was  rugged. 
Even  then  he  displayed  the  courage 
which  later  was  to  claim  his  life.  Robin- 
son had  always  wanted  to  play  profes- 
sional football.  He  played  In  a  far 
tougher  game,  war,  which  Is  not  a  game 
at  all.  But  he  proved  his  worth. 

Speaking  of  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  winner,  his  spirit  as  a  marine 
and  as  a  soldier  can  be  typified  by  the 
words  of  his  high  school  football  coach, 
who  said: 


Jim  was  always  In  condition,  ready  for  a 
tough  game — a  little  bugged  on  physical  fit- 
ness. He  always  contributed  a  host  of  tackles, 
even  In  defeat,  and  always  played  It  rugged. 

He  knew  what  he  was  fighting  for,  too. 
Jim  was  deeply  interested  in  foreign  af- 
fairs and  strongly  in  favor  of  the  war. 
His  father  quoted  young  Jim  as  saying: 

All  you  have  to  do  Is  get  out  a  map  and 
look  at  Vietnam  and  you'll  see  that  It  Is  the 
key  to  the  Far  East  and  worth  any  price 
to  keep  it. 

Yes,  Jim  Robinson  proved  his  worth 
and  in  so  doing  proved,  too,  the  worth 
of  thousands  of  former  athletes  who  are 
now  in  the  armed  services. 

We  owe  much  to  young  men  such  as 
Jim  Robinson  and  to  the  parents  who 
nurtured  and  loved  them.  We  salute 
them  all. 


SENATE 

Friday,  July  21,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DJD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  Thou  hast 
ordained  that  not  in  cushioned  seats  of 
safety,  but  in  danger  and  stern  conflict 
shall  we  find  our  strength  and  our 
triumph. 

In  our  hearts,  O  Lord,  we  cherish  the 
golden  heritage  that  has  been  be- 
queathed us  through  the  virtue  and  valor 
of  those  whose  records  within  these  legis- 
lative halls  have  helped  to  make  the 
greatness  "f  our  free  land. 

Inspire  us,  we  pray,  so  to  follow  their 
shining  example  that  we,  the  children 
of  their  faith,  may  not  only  hold  our 
Inheritance  as  a  precious  trust,  but  by 
our  loyalty,  love,  and  labor  may  leave 
It  with  increased  luster  to  those  who. 
after  us,  shall  Inherit  the  land  still  bright 
with  freedom's  holy  light.  Amen. 

REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION,  RELATING  TO 
WEATHER  MODIFICATION— MES- 
SAGE FROM  TKE  PRESIDENT  (H. 
DOC.  NO.   145) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
which,  with  the  accompanj^g  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  Eighth 
Annual  Report  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  covering  the  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  field  of 
weather  modification  during  fiscal  year 
1966. 

To  some,  a  storm  is  but  an  inconven- 
ience, a  fog  Is  but  an  hour's  delay.  But 
to  millions  of  others — in  America  and 
around  the  world — the  weather  can  spell 
the  difference  between  shelter  and  home- 
lessness,  between  nourishment  and  star- 
vation, between  life  and  death. 


This  report  provides  clear  evidence 
that  progress  is  being  made  toward  our 
goal  of  developing  the  capacity  to  mod- 
ify the  weather  for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind. 

In  the  period  covered  by  this  report, 
we  found  that — 

Precipitation  from  some  types  of 
clouds  may  be  Increased  by  as  much  as 
10  percent  by  seeding; 

Seeding  of  thunderstorm  clouds  may 
reduce  significantly  the  number  of 
lightning  strikes; 

The  incidence  of  hail  may  be^  reduced 
by  heavy  seeding ; 

Large  bodie^of  cold  ground  fog  may 
be  dissipated  through  the  use  of  dry  ice 
or  silver  Iodide; 

Mathematical  models  will  be  In- 
creasingly useful  for  experimentation 
with  techniques  for  controlling  hurri- 
canes and  tornadoes. 

For  all  our  progress,  we  have  still  only 
scratched  the  surface.  To  develop  the 
full  potential  of  weather  modification, 
we  must  continue  our  research  and  ex- 
perimentation. We  must  bring  to  the 
effort  our  best  skills  and  our  most  ad- 
vanced technologies.  We  must  better  or- 
ganize our  efforts  In  this  area. 

And  we  must  join  with  other  nations 
in   the   search   for   solutions,   for   the 
weather  respects  no  national  boundary. 
I  commend  this  report — of  progress 
and  of  challenge — to  your  attention. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  July  19.  1967. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Gelsler, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  the  President  had  approved  and 
signed  the  following  acts  and  joint 
resolution : 

On  July  17, 1967: 

SJ.  Res.  81.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  settlement  of  the  labor  dispute  be- 
tween certain  carriers  by  railroad  and  certain 
of  their  employees. 

OnJuly  18. 1967: 

S.60.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Oton 
Socarraz; 


S.  67.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan  Ra- 
mon Diaz  Zayas  Bazan; 

S.  118.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Amparo 
Castro; 

S.  132.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alberto 
Pernandez-Bravo  y  Amat; 

S.  164.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Cesar 
A.  Mena; 

S.  327.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Carlos 
Victor  De  La  Concepclon  Garcia; 

S.  462.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jesus  L. 
Lastra; 

S.  464.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  GulUermo 
N.  Hernandez.  Jr; 

S.  465.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
GuUlermo  Martinez; 

S.  499.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Manuel 
A.  Zunlga; 

S.  652.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard; 
S.  996.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Esther 
Yolanda  I.auzardo;  and 

S.  1278.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Flort- 
berto  S.  Puente.  " 

On  July  20,  1967: 
S.  168.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Jordan 
Ferrando; 

S.  371.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mary  T. 
Brooks; 

S.  819.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles  H. 
Thurston; 

S.  853.  An  act  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Political  Activity  of  Government 
Personnel; 

S.  904.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Doreen  Del- 
mege  Willis;  and 

S.  1045.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alton  R. 
Conner. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  95)  for 
the  relief  of  Capt.  Rey  D.  Baldwin,  with 
an  amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  10368)  making  appropriations  for 
the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1968.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; that  the  House  receded  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  1  through  30,  inclu- 
sive, and  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
nunibered  33  and  34  to  the  bill,  and  con- 
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curred  therein,  and  that  the  House  re- 
ceded from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  37 
to  the  bill,  and  concurred  therein. 

The  message  further  annoui^ced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills. 
In  which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

HJl.  421.  An  act  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  clvU  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poMs; 

HJR.  2036.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carlos 
Rogello  F^ores-Vasquez: 

HJl.  2485.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  EUsabeta 
Horwath: 

HJl.  3474.  An  act  to  require  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  to  determine 
the  amount  and  validity  of  the  claim  of  Ike 
Ignac  Klein  against  the  Government  of 
Hungary,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  3881.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Christina 
Hatzlsawas: 

HJl.  4159.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tereslna 
Faxa: 

HJl.  6004.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Swlff- 
Traln  Co., 

HJl.  6462.  An  act  granting  Jurisdiction  to 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  render  Judgment  on 
certain  claims  of  the  Algonac  Manufacturing 
Co.  and  John  A  Maxwell  against  the  United 
States: 

HJl.  7516.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Song 
gin  Talk  and  Song  Kyung  Ho:  and 

HJl.  11456.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  for  the 
flacal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  and  for 
other  purposes. 


H.R.  7516.  -An  act  for  the  relief  of  Song 
Sin  Talk  and  Song  Kyung  Ho:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  11456.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Tran.sportatlon  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Appropriations. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

8.39.  An  act  ^for  the  relief  of  Athanasla 
Argere: 

S.  256.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  Anna 
Oenovese; 

8.  280.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  Agos- 
tlno; 

S.  324.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jesse  C. 
Johnson:  and 

8. 822.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hye  Suk 
Paeng  and  Ml  Kung  Paeng   (Patricia  Ann). 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally 
resul  twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
Indicated : 

HJl.  421  An  act  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
'Violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 


An  act  for  the  relief  of  SvUT- 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday. 
July  18,  1967,  was  dispensed  with. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  before  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson]  Ls  recognized  under  the  order 
entered  on  Tuesday,  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  calendar  No.  391, 
S.  1909. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 


HJl.  2036.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carlos 
Bogello  Klores-Vasquez: 

HJl.  2485.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ellsa- 
beta  Horwath: 

H.R.  3474.  An  act  to  require  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  and  validity  of  the  claim 
of  Ike  Ignac  Klein  against  the  Oovemment 
of  Hungary,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3881.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chris- 
tina Hatzlsawas; 

HJl.  4159.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tereslna 
V^ra; 

HJtaooi 

Train  Co.: 

HJl.  6462.  An  act  granting  Jurisdiction  to 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  render  Judgment  on 
eertaln  claims  of  the  Algonac  Manufacturing 
Co.  and  John  A.  Maxwell  against  the  United 
States;  and 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
FIRST  TRANSCONTINENTAL  RAIL- 
ROAD 

The  bill  <S.  1909)  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  medals  In  commemoration  of 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  completion 
of  the  first  transcontinental  railroad  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  a  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.   1909 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled.  That  In 
commemoration  of  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  driving  of  the  golden  spike  at 
Promontory,  Box  Elder  County.  Utah,  on  May 
10,  1869.  signifying  the  meeting  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  and  the  Central  Pacific  RaU- 
road  upon  completion  of  the  first  trans- 
continental railroad,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  strike 
and  furnish  to  the  National  Golden  Spike 
Society,  Box  Elder  County,  Utah,  not  more 
than  five  hundred  thousand  medals  with 
suitable  emblems,  devices,  and  inscriptions 
to  be  determined  by  the  Utah  Golden  Spike 
Centennial  Commission  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
medals  shall  be  made  and  delivered  at  such 
times  as  may  be  required  by  the  National 
Golden  Spike  Society  In  quantities  of  not 
less  than  two  thou.s.md,  but  no  medals  shall 
be  made  after  December  31.  1969  The  medals 
shall  be  considered  as  national  medals  within 
the  meaning  of  section  3551  of  the  Revised 
SUtutes    (31   use.  3681. 

Sec  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cause  such  medals  to  be  struck  and  furnished 
at  not  less  than  the  estimated  cost  of  man- 
ufacture, including  labor,  materials,  dies,  use 
of  machinery,  and  overhead  expenses,  and 
security,  satisfactory  to  the  Director  of  the 
Mint,  shall  be  furnished  to  Indemnify  the 
United  States  for  full  payment  of  such  costs. 

Sec  3.  The  medals  authorized  to  be  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  of  such  size  or 
sizes  and  of  such  metals  as  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In 
consultation  with  the  Utah  Golden  Spike 
Centennial   Commission. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
404).  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

This  bill  would  provide  for  the  striking  o: 
not  more  than  500.000  medals  to  commemo- 
rate the  100th  anniversary  of  the  driving  ol 
the  golden  spike  at  Promontory,  Box  Elder 
County.  Utah,  on  May  10.  1869.  upon  ccmple- 
tlon  of  the  first  transcontinental  railroad. 

The  bin  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  tht 
Treasury  shall  strike  and  furnish  the  medals 
to  the  National  Golden  Spike  Society.  The 
medals  shall  bear  suitable  emblems,  devices. 
and  inscriptions  to  be  determined  by  the 
Utah  Golden  Spike  Centennial  Commission 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  The  medals  shall  be  of  such 
sizes  and  of  such  metals  as  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
consultation  with  the  Utah  Golden  Spike 
Centennial  Commission. 

The  medals  shall  be  made  and  delivered  at 
such  time  as  may  be  required  by  the  Natlonil 
Golden  Spike  Society  in  quantities  of  not  led 
than  2.000.  No  medal  shall  be  made  after  De- 
cember 31,  1969.  The  medals  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  national  medals  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  3561  of  the  Revised  Statutei 
(31  U.S.C.  368). 

The  medals  would  be  struck  at  no  cost  to 
the  United  States  since  the  bill  requires  thit 
security  satisfactory  to  the  Director  of  the 
Mint  shall  be  furnished  for  the  payment  of 
the  cost  of  their  production. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  proceeded 
to  consider  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submlttim 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  refened 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

( For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

Walter  W.  Wilcox,  of  Maryland,  to  be  » 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Warren  M.  Christopher,  of  California,  to  be 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  II 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nominations  on  the  executive 
calendar  will  be  stated. 


POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  L.  O'Marra,,  of  Oklahom*. 
to  be  an  Assistant  Postmaster  General. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Carlson  In  the  chair'.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nomination  of  postmasters. 


luhj  21,  1967 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
.jnanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
of  postmasters  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  of  post- 
inasters  will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and, 
nthout  objection,  they  are  confirmed. 
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MINT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Marian  N.  Rossmiller,  of  Colo- 
atdo,  to  be  Superintendent  of  the  Mint 
of  the  United  States  at  Denver. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
isk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
Snnation  of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  today  con- 
anned  the  President's  appointment  of 
Mrs.  Marian  N.  Rossmiller,  an  active 
aember  of  the  Democratic  Party,  as 
superintendent  of  the  U.S.  Mint  at  Den- 
rer.  I  have  received  many  favorable  com- 
ments from  my  constituents  regarding 
ier  qualifications  and  abilities. 

Mrs.  Rossmiller  for  the  last  15  years 
ias  had  full  responsibility  of  operating 
and  managing  the  R.  &  C.  Wholesale 
Candy  &  Tobacco  Co.  She  is  the  only 
woman  to  ever  receive  an  award  by  the 
.National  Association  of  Tobacco  Dlstrib- 
■jtors  and  the  only  woman  on  the  Na- 
tional Tobacco  Tax  Council. 

Presently,  Mrs.  Rossmiller  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  career  board  for  the  city  and 
county  of  Denver.  She  is  the  treasurer  of 
both  her  local  Zonta  Club  and  the  Busl- 
aess  and  Professional  Women's  Club. 

Mrs.  Rossmiller  is  a  successful  business 
woman  with  administrative  talents  badly 
needed  in  the  very  Important  job  to 
which  she  has  been  appointed. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  offer  my 
congratulations  to  Mrs.  Rossmiller  on 
iier  appointment  as  Superintendent  and 
wish  her  well  in  carrying  out  her  new 
responsibilities. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
)oln  my  colleagues  in  his  congratulations 
•.0  Mrs.  Marian  N.  Rossmiller.  The  Den- 
ver Mint  is  a  very  important  unit  In  our 
minting  system.  It  is  going  to  become 
more  Important  as  the  years  go  on.  I 
am  sure  that  the  appointment  of  Mrs. 
Rossmiller,  with  her  considerable  suc- 
cessful business  experience,  will  add  a 
?reat  amount  of  Increased  morale  to  the 
members  of  the  Denver  Mint  and  result 
In  its  increased  efficient  operation, 

I  join  my  colleague  in  congratulat- 
ing Mrs.  Rossmiller  on  this  appointment, 
and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  her. 


by  which  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomi- 
nation df  Simon  P.  McHugh,  Jr.,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  on  Monday,  July  17.  1967. 

I  also  enter  a  motion  to  request  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
turn the  nomination  of  Simon  P.  Mc- 
Hugh, Jr.,  to  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The  no- 
tice for  reconsideration  will  be  filed. 
The  question  then  will  be  on  the  motion 
for  the  President  to  return  the  nomina- 
tion to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objeclion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  two  motions  I 
have  filed  wlU  lie  over  and  will  come  up 
In  the  next  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  has  been  entered  and 
wUl  remain  on  the  calendar  imtil  It  is 
disposed  of. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
my  understanding.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sec- 
ond motion  will  be  the  pending  business 
in  the  next  executive  session. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
my  imderstanding. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  COM- 
MITTEE ON  FINANCE  TO  FILE 
RECOMMENDATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Finance  be  permitted  an  extension  of 
6  weeks  to  file  its  recommendation  on 
campaign  financing,  and  that  this  rec- 
ommendation be  filed  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 1,  1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


MOTION  TO  RECONSIDER  CONFIR- 
MATION OF  NOMINATION  OP 
SIMON  F.  McHUGH.  JR. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  while  we  are  in  executive  ses- 
sion, I  wish  to  file  two  motions. 

I  enter  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote 


THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  extremely 
interesting,  concise,  and  cogent  series  of 
articles  which  appeared  In  the  Boston 
Globe  from  May  29  through  June  3, 1967, 
written  by  Charles  L.  Whipple,  editor  of 
the  editorial  page,  entlUed  "The  War  In 
Vietnam,"  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The  War  in  Vietnam — A  Briet  History  or 

How  THE  United  States  Became  Involved 

IN  Vietnam 

(Note. — The  material  reproduced  in  this 
booklet  originally  appeared  as  a  series  of 
six  lead  editorials  in  The  Boston  Globe,  May 
29  through  June  3,  1967. 

(It  was  written  by  Charles  L.  Whipple, 
Editor  of  the  Editorial  Page.  Photographs  are 
by  Joseph  Runcl,  a  Globe  staff  photographer 
who  spent  two  months  in  Vietnam  in  the 
Summer  of  1966. 

(Additional  copies  of  this  booklet  may  be 
obtained  by  contacting  the  Public  Affairs 
, Department,  The  Boston  Globe,  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts 02107.) 

PAST    I — HOW    it   all   BEGAN 

The  one  word  on  the  lips  of-  everyone 
these  days  is  Vietnam.  This  one  word  alone 
is  enough  to  start  an  argument.  Seldom  in 
the  nation's  history  have  emotions  run  so 
high  over  a  single  issue. 

And  the  reason  is  war.  Men  who  were  old 
enough  to  be  sent  into  the  First  World  War 
have,  in  one  lifetime,  already  lived  through 
three  American  wars,  and  a  fourth  one  Is 
now  going  on  .  .  .  four  wars  which  have 
already  taken  the  lives  of  588,000  American 
young  men  and  have  wounded,  in  body  or 
mind,  no  one  knows  how  many  more. 

This  current  war  really  began  before  most 
of  those  now  fighting  It  were  bom,  and  un- 
less something  is,  done,  it  may  not  be  fin- 
ished tintil  well  into  their  lifetimes. 

How  did  It  all  begin?  How  did  we  manage 
for  so  long  to  stay  out  of  it?  How  and  why 
did  we  then  get  into  It?  And,  finally,  how 
can  we  get  out  of  it  honorably?  This  series 
of  editorials  will  try  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions. 

The  Vietnamese,  whose  recorded  history 
began  before  the  Christian  era,  have  spent 
most  of  all  that  time  fighting  for  their  in- 
dependence. For  almost  1500  years  they 
fought  the  Chinese,  who  occupied  their  land 
for  10  centuries.  Theirs  is  one  of  the  few 
nations  ever  to  defeat  the  feared  Mongols 
under  Kublal  Khan.  His  pleasure  dome  could 
not  encompass  them.  s 

Vietnam  became  part  of  the  French  co- 
lonial empire  In  the  latter  half  of  the  19th 
century.  With  the  fall  of  Prance  In  1940  the 
Japanese  took  over  Vietnam  in  their  drive 
to  capture  Singapore.  To  combat  them,  na- 
tionalist groups  formed  the  Vletmlnh  (In- 
dependence) League,  In  which  the  Commu- 
nists under  Ho  Chl  Mlnh  took  a  leading  part. 
Short,  wlspy-chlnned  and  deceptively 
frail-looking.  Ho  had  traveled  widely,  been 
trained  in  Moscow  and,  it  is  said,  was  once 
a  waiter  In  New  York.  In  Paris  he  had  helped 
found  the  French  Commuiilst  Party  In  1920. 
Now  in  Vietnam  he  became,  even  In  the  eyes 
of  many  Eintl-Communists,  the  George 
Washington  of  his  country. 

For  with  World  War  II's  end  in  1946  th« 
Japanese  had  to  leave,  and  the  Vletmlnh 
quickly  forced  out  their  puppet  emperor. 
Bao  Dal.  Curiously  enough,  hoisting  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  at  the  side  of  Ho  Chl 
Mlnh  and  his  Gen  Vo  Nguyen  Glap  when 
they  took  over  were  an  American  general  and 
major.  Those  were  the  days  of  Rooseveltian 
antl-colonlallsm  and,  despite  stormclouds 
ahead,  the  Corrmiunlsts  were  still  regarded 
as  our  allies. 

Ho  proclaimed  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam  on  Sept.  2,  but  back  in  Paris 
Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle  decided  by  the  year's 
end  to  send  70,000  troopw  to  Indochina  to 
re-establish  French  colonial  rule.  They  were 
to  be  the  first  of  400,000  troops — Foreign 
Legionnaires,  former  German  soldiers,  tbe 
elite  of  the  French  officer  corps  and  the  cream 
of  her  youth — that  Prance  was  to  send  dur- 
ing the  next  nine  years  on  a  vain  and  fruit- 
less   mission. 

The  first  troops  arrived  early  In  1946  and  ^ 
Prance  recognized  the  new  republic  as  a  "free 
state   within   the   R-ench   Union."   Friction 
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grew,  despite  a  ■■niodus  vlvendi"  signed  by 
Ho  m  Paris  Sept.  14,  sind  on  Nov.  23  French 
troops  opened  are  at  Haiphong  on  the  clvUlan 
population.    kUiing    6000. 

The  Vletmlnh  guerrillas  replied  m  Dec. 
19.  1946,  by  attacking  French  troops  tlu-ough- 
out  Indochina,  and  the  long  war  had  begun. 
But  we  were  not  yet  In  It.  We  did.  to  be  sure, 
on  Dec.  23.  1950,  sign  a  Mutual  Defense  As- 
sistance Agreement  with  France,  Vietnam. 
CambodU  and  Laos  ( the  latter  three  parts 
of  French  Indochina)  for  Indirect  US.  mili- 
tary  aid. 

By  then  Mao  Tse-tung's  CommunUts  had 
taken  over  in  China  and  we  were  at  wax  In 
Korea,  where  an  A^iistant  Secretary  of  State 
iiamed  Dean  Rusk  predicted  that  the  Chi- 
nese ConununLstb  would  not  intervene  If  we 
crossed  the  North  Korean  border.  They  did 
Intervene. 

The  United  Statee  was  to  give  more  than 
a  billion  dollars  ir  flnanclal  and  military  aid 
to  France  before  the  latter  was  defeated  in 
1954  and  the  nghUng  stopped — temporarily 

Then,  step  by  little  step,  we  began  to  get 
Into  It.  Our  aid  was  followed  by  military 
adYlaers.  who  were  not  officially  acknowl- 
edged to  be  in  combat,  and  finally  by  the 
open  conunlttaJ  of  fighting  troopw.  But  the 
last  step  was  still  a  long  way  off. 

r*BT  n HOW   WE  ALMOST  GOT  INTO   W 

Tht  United  States  almost  got  Into  the 
Vietnamese  War  a  full  decade  before  the  first 
American  soldier  was  officially  and  publicly 
committed  to  ground  combat  there.  But  It 
not  known  then  how  close  we  were  to 


It  was  clear,  however,  that  a  grave  crisis 
•zlated.  The  French  were  hopelessly  sur- 
rounded at  Dlen  Blen  Phu.  which  was  to  fall 
to  the  guerrillas  May  8.  1954.  Before  It  did. 
four  related  events  were  public  knowledge. 
Tbe  first  was  a  New  York  speech  Mar.  29  by 
Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  call- 
ing for  "tinlted  action"  even  U  It  meant 
"aerloua  risks." 

The  second  was  a  reply  to  DtiUes  In  a  ma- 
jor address  Apr.  6  by  the  Junior  senator  from 
Massachusetts.  John  F.  Kennedy.  The  third. 
next  day.  was  President  Elsenhower's  first 
use  of  the  "domino  theory"  that  if  Vietnam 
fell  to  the  Communists  all  of  Southeast  Asia 
would  follow. 

And  tbe  fourth  was  Vice  President  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon's  speech  to  the  nation's  editors 
In  Washington  Apr.  16  In  which  he  said  It 
might  be  necessary  to  send  ground  troops  to 
Vietnam. 

Sen.  Keiuiedy  Interpreted  Dulles'  words  to 
mean  that  "the  United  SUtes  will  take  the 
ultimate  step."  The  future  President  was 
against  it,  saying  that  "never  in  the  history 
of  tbe  United  states,  at  least  since  the  Mexi- 
can War,  have  we  Intervened  against  a  na- 
tive population,  and  in  support  of  a  power 
which  has  maintained  colonial  control. 

"I  am  frankly  A  the  belief,"  Sen.  Kennedy 
■aid.  "that  no  amount  of  American  military 
■aalstance  In  Indochina  can  conquer,  an 
enemy  which  is  everywhere  and  at  the  same 
time  nowhere,  'an  enemy  of  the  people" 
which  has  the  sympathy  and  covert  support 
of  the  people" 

Tbe  young  senator  said  he  favored  united 
action  by  many  nations  and  realized  It  might 
"eventually  require  some  commitment  of 
our  manpower. 

"But,"  be  added,  "to  pour  money,  ma- 
terial and  men  Into  the  jungles  of  Indo- 
china without  at  least  a  remote  prospect  of 
victory  would  be  dangerously  futile  and  self- 
deetructlve  .  .  ."  Then  he  recited  a  long  se- 
ries of  "predictions  of  confidence  which  have 
Itilled  tbe  American  p>eople  for  many  years." 

Behind  the  scenes  much  was  happening 
that  has  since  been  well  documented.  On 
Mar.  20,  1954,  Prance  had  told  President 
Btsenbower  that  Indochina  would  be  lost 
unless  the  United  States  Intervened.  On 
Mar.  26  the  National  Security  Council  de- 
cided that  we  should  Intervene  if  necessary, 


but  only   If   it   were   an   allied    venture   and 
France     granted     Indochina     independence. 
This  N  S  C    paf)er  had  the  approving  Initials 
DD.£.' 

Still,  the  approval  of  Congress  was  needed. 
On  .'\pr.  3,  three  days  before  Sen.  Kennedy's 
speech.  Secretary"  Dulles  called  eight  leading 
senators  and  congressmen  before  Adm.  Ar- 
t.'iur  W  Radford,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Sti.T.  and  told  them  President 
Elsenhower  wanted  a  Joint  resolution  from 
Congre.ss  to  permit  hun  to  use  US  air  and 
ntivttl  pciwer  in  Indochina. 

Dulles  WU3  said  to  have  a  draft  of  the 
resolution  In  his  pocket  The  congressmen 
questioned  him  sharply.  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Lyndon  B  Johnson  taking  the  lead 
Johnion  said  we  had  put  up  to  90  percent 
of  the  men  and  money  into  Korea,  and  asked 
If  Dulles  had  con.sulted  other  nations  who 
might  be  our  allies    Dulles  said  he  had  not. 

Radford  was  abked  If  the  other  J  C  S  mem- 
bers agreed  ijilth  hlui  He  said  they  dici  not 
The  upshot  was  that  Dulles  was  told  he  had 
better  go  shopping  for  allies 

Bernard  Fall  (killed  a  few  months  ago  by 
a  Viet  Cong  land  mine.  ha.'<  written  in  "Hell 
In  a  Very  Small  Place  '  that  this  wa-s  Lvndon 
Johnson's  "first  crucial  decision  on  Vietnam" 
Critics  say  it  may  have  been  his  wisest. 

Dulles  did  go  shopping  for  allies,  but  en- 
countered strong  opp.i.sltlon  from  Anthony 
Eden  and  Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill 
On  .^pr.  14.  mistakenly  thinking  he  had  over- 
come most  of  Britain's  oblectlon.s.  Dulles  told 
French  Foreign  Minister  Georgps  Bldault 
".^nd  If  we  gave  you  two  atomic  bombs  to 
save  Dlen  Blen  Phu?"  Bldault  told  him  that 
would  destroy  the  garrison  as  well  as  the 
guprrlUaa.  and  declined. 

But  Dulles  was  not  yet  through.  He  was 
working  already  on  another  Idea,  to  set  up 
a  Southeast  .^.slan  Treaty  Organization  He 
felt  Churchill  and  Eden  agreed  with  it.  but 
Eden  said  nothing  could  be  done  till  after 
the  Geneva  Convention,  set  to  start  Apr.  26 
In  two  weeks. 

One  hitch  In  plans  followed  another  Dulles 
called  a  ,SEATO  drafting  session  in  Washing- 
ton for  Apr  20,  but  then  the  NUon  sptech 
prop>oslng  the  use  of  ground  troops  was 
made  public,  and  In  the  resulting  furor  the 
British  ambassador  was  told  not  to  attend 
To  cover  up  Its  purpose,  the  meeting  was 
turned  Into  one  on  Korea. 

Dulles  then  went  to  Paris  for  the  NATO 
meetlntrs  On  Apr  23  (three  days  before 
Geneva!  France  told  him  only  a  massive  air 
attack  could  save  Dlen  Blen  Phu.  Radford 
and  Dulles  urged  It,  Dulles  saying  that  If 
the  allies  agreed.  President  Elsenhower  would 
go  before  Congress  Monday.  Apr  26,  the  day 
the  Geneva  Conference  opened,  and  ask  for 
a  Joint  resolution  bo  that  an  air  strike  could 
take  pl.-ice  Apr    28 

But  again  Eden  turned  him  down  and,  in 
thp  end  so  did  Presldet;t  Eisenhower.  On  Apr 
24  Dulles  had  to  tell  Blldault  In  a  memo: 
•\\n  act  of  war  can  only  be  effected  with 
authorization  ol  Congress"  The  US  Air  Force 
had  been  planning  Operation  Vulture,  to 
bomb  the  guerrillas  at  Dlen  Blen  Phu  with 
US    planes,  and  it  had  to  be  called  off 

What  Is  significant  Is  that.  a.s  Chalmers 
Roberts  of  the  Washington  Post  once  put  It. 
"Here,  on  the  eve  of  a  conference  that  might 
lead  to  a  negotiated  end  of  the  7-ye;ir-old 
Indochina  war,  the  United  States  .  .  ,  was 
proposing  military  action  that  might  very 
well  lead  to  a  general  war  In  Asia  If  not  to  a 
third   world  war  " 

Instead,  we  drew  back  from  Dulles'  brink. 
President  ETlfenhower  said  as  the  Geneva 
Conference  began  that  we  were  seeking  a 
modus  Vivendi  with  the  Communists.  Dlen 
Blen  Phu  fell  on  May  8,  and  at  Geneva  they 
began  talking  peace 

PART    in— HOW    WE    DID    GET    INTO    rT 

It  was  President  Elsenhower  who  first  sent 
American  military  personnel  to  Vietnam, 
but  as  "advisers "  to  the  South  Vietnamese, 


Ho  increased  them  from  327  to  685:  Presides: 
Keiuiedy  built  them  up  to  16.000;  Presiatnt 
Johnson  changed  the  advisers"  into  comba; 
troops  and   now   has  some  5(JO,000  there. 

Why  'adviiers  ■?  The  answer  Is  that  troope 
were  prohibited  by  the  Geneva  .Accords  of 
1954.  That  \was  the  year  we  really  got  into 
Vietnam  to  keep  all  of  It  Irom  going  Commu- 
nist. Two  o:  the  three  reasons  given  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  explain  what  he  says  is  oui 
commitment  date  back  to  that  year.  They  are 
the  SEATO  treaty  and  a  letter  from  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  to  South  Vietnamese  Pre- 
mier Ngo  DInh  Diem. 

But  hrst  there  was  the  Geneva  Conference 
It  began  dl.scussing  Indochina  on  May  8 
when  Dien  Bien  Phu  fell.  Present  were  dele- 
gates from  Britain  and  toe  bovtet  Union  (the 
two  chairmen  I  ;  France,  the  U.S..  Communist 
China.  Cambodia,  Laos  and  Vietnam  and  the 
Vietmmh  regime 

Agreements  were  signed  July  20  and  21 
providing  for  a  ceasehre  ar.d  withdrawal  o! 
French  troops  They  lorbade  any  military 
alliances  :ind  any  new  troops,  weapons  or 
bases.  .\nd  tiiey  partitioned  Vietnam  alone 
the  17th  parallel  but  said  (.Arts.  6  and  7): 

"The  military  demarcation  line  is  provi- 
sional and  should  not  In  any  way  be  con- 
sidered as  constituting  a  political  or  terri- 
torial bc)undary  .  .  "  Lawyers  might  weH 
argue.  If  it  were  not  by  now  academic,  that 
these  wo-f-ds  have  an  Important  bearing  on  the 
Administration's  charge  of  "aggression" 
across  the  demarcation  line 

The  Geneva  Accords  also  provided  for 
C(5untry-wule  elections  to  be  held  Ir.  Ju'.t 
1956,  leading  to  the  reunification  of  North 
and  Sijuth  Vietnam  They  have  never  been 
held. 

Signing  for  the  Vletmlnh  wis  Brie  G?n  T» 
Quang  Buu,  the  Oxford-educated  former 
leader  of  the  French-spons<r<red  Boy  Scouts 
But  the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam 
did  not  sign  Instead  the  U  S  Issued  a  uni- 
lateral declaration  that  It  would  "refrain 
from  the  threat  or  the  u.'^e  of  force  to  dis- 
turb" the  agreements,  and  "would  view  any 
renewal  of  the  aggression  of  the  aforesaid 
agreements  with  grave  concern  and  a#  seri- 
ously threatening  International  peace  and 
sectirlty" 

It  added  that  the  U.S.  "shall  continue  to 
seek  to  achieve  unity  through  free  elections. 
supervised  by  the  U  N.  to  insure  that  they 
are  conducted  fairly."  President  Eisenhower 
called  the  Accords  "the  best  of  a  bad 
bargain  " 

Peace  now  came  to  Vietnam,  but  all  too 
briefly  And  only  49  days  later,  on  .Sept  8, 
1954.  the  Southeast  Asia  Organization  ww 
formed,  on  Secretary  of  State  Dulles'  Initia- 
tive, by  a  collective  defen.'^e  pact  sisned  by 
the  United  States,  Britain,  Prance,  Austra- 
lia. New  Zealand,  the  Philippines.  Pakistan 
and  Thailand. 

Hailed  by  Dulles  as  an  "Asiatic  Monroe 
Doctrine."  it  has  been  cited  <is  the  legal 
basis  for  our  armed  Intcr-.entlon.  so  It  1£ 
worth  examining  closely. 

Section  2  of  Article  TV  of  the  SEATO 
Treaty  dealt  with  a  threat  "other  than  by 
armed  attack,"  or  "by  any  fact  or  situation 
which  might  endanger  tlte  peace  of  tbe 
area  " 

(This  would  cover  Communist  subversion 
or  Internal  revolution,  although  when  tbe 
Senate  debated  the  treaty  Sen  Walter  F 
George,  then  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Oommlttee,  said  the  reference  ''doee 
not  mean  that  the  US.  has  undertaken  to 
suppress  bona  fide  local  revolutions.") 

Section  2  provided  only  that  after  such  « 
threat,  "the  Parties  shall  consult  Immedi- 
ately in  order  to  agree  on  the  measures  which 
should  be  taken  for  the  common  defense." 
The  only  comnnltment  here  was  to  consult. 

Later  Section  1  came  to  be  relied  on,  be- 
cause of  Hanoi's  action  In  Infiltrating  troops 
This  section  dealt  with  "aggression  by  means 
of  armed  attack."  and  said  only  that  "each 
Party  .  .  .  will   In   that   event  act   to  meet 


the  common  danger  In  accordance  with  Ite 
constitutional  processes." 

Here  again  there  was  no  commitment  to 
uje  combat  forces  In  South  Vietnam,  accord- 
Uig  to  many  critics,  who  also  say  that  our 
forces  were  not  sent  In  accordance  with  our 
constitutional  processes,  which  include  Con- 
pess's  power  to  declare  war. 

It  might  also  be  asked  how  South  Vietnam 
could  have  been  covered  by  the  SEATO  pact 
when  the  Geneva  Accords  clearly  barred  her 
M  well  as  North  Vietnam  from  Joining  any 
military  alliance.  It  Is  true  that  she  could 
not  and  did  not  sign  the  treaty.  Dulles  got 
around  this  by  Including  her  territory  in  a 
special  protocol  protecting  Indochina  from 
Communist-led  "Internal  aggression." 

It  may  be  pertinent  that  neither  Britain 
aor  Prance,  though  co-signers,  ever  invoked 
the  treaty.  And  Secretery  Rusk  himself  ad- 
mitted at  one  point  during  the  Fulbrlght 
hearings  in  February,  1966,  that  "If  we  had 
not  lifted  one  finger  to  help  South  Vietnam, 
no  one  could  sue  us  for  breach  of  this  con- 
tract." 

The  next  event  claimed  as  a  basis  for  our 
commitment  occurred  Oct.  24,  1954,  47  days 
after  SEATO  was  signed.  President  Elsen- 
hower sent  a  letter  to  Diem  offering  asslst- 
ince  In  "maintaining  a  strong,  viable  state, 
apable  of  resisting  attempted  subversion  or 
iggresslon." 

But  Mr.  Elsenhower  has  said  since  that  be 
intended  his  letter  to  cover  aid  only,  not 
OTops.  And  during  his  Administration  the 
U5.  Military  and  Advisory  Group  in  Saigon 
was  not  increased  appreciably,  averaging  660 
men. 

At  any  rate,  the  SEATO  Treaty  and  the  let- 
ter were  what  President  Johnson  meant 
Then  he  said  Feb.  23,  1966,  that  "Our  men 
Ui  Vietnam  are  there  to  keep  a  promise  made 
12  years  ago." 

His  two  predecessors  did  not  view  It  In 
precisely  that  light.  But  It  does  appear  that 
John  Poster  Dulles  planned  It  that  way,  and 
that  his  SEATO  treaty  was  In  violation  of 
the  Geneva  Accords. 

PART  IV THE  Btrn-DtlP  BEGINS 

There  was  peace  In  Vietnam  for  some 
three  years  after  the  Geneva  Accords  were 
signed.  With  elections  promised  by  July  1956, 
to  be  followed  by  reunification  of  the  coun- 
try. Hanoi  must  have  thought  Us  take-over 
at  South  Vietnam  was  assured. 

Washington  was  determined  to  prevent  it. 
President  Elsenhower  threw  some  light  on 
the  situation  In  his  later  memoirs: 

"I  have  never  talked  or  corresponded  with 
a  person  knowledgeable  in  Indochlnese  af- 
fairs who  did  not  agree  that  had  elections 
been  held  as  of  the  time  of  the  fighting, 
possibly  80  percent  of  the  population  v.-ould 
have  voted  for  the  CommuiUst  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
at  their  leader  rather  than  Chief  of  State 
BaoDal." 

In  1955.  with  American  support,  Ngo  Dlnh 
Diem  disposed  ol  the  former  French  puppet 
Bao  Dal  by  a  rigged  plebiscite,  getting  98.8 
percent  of  the  vote  to  become  South  Viet- 
nam's first  president.  He  had  already,  as 
premier,  rejected  Hanoi's  Invitation  to  dis- 
cuss the  1956  elections  because  the  North 
Vietnamese  could  not  express  their  free  will. 

Now  Diem  began  to  set  up  his  own  dicta- 
torship. In  January  1956  he  ordered  con- 
centration camps  for  dlesenters  and  "all  those 
(X)nsldered  dangerous."  In  June  he  abolished 
by  decree  South  Vietnam's  elected  village 
councils  and  mayors,  and  began  appointing 
such  officials.  Unpopular  because  they  col- 
lected rents  for  absentee  landlords,  they  were 
the  last  from  whom  to  expect  progress  In 
the  country's  much-needed  land  reform. 

Yet  In  this  two-year  period  before  the 
•cheduled  elections  some  850.000  refugees, 
more  than  500.000  of  them  Catholic  like 
Diem,  "voted  with  their  feet"  and  fled  from 
North  Vietnam.  In  the  South,  some  80,000 
local  guerrillas,  Vletmlnh  regulars  and  their 
dependents  went  North.  Another  6000  guer- 


rillas, probably  the  eUte.  went  underground 
In  the  South. 

Within  a  few  months  after  the  Jvuy  20 
deadline  for  elections  passed,  these  guerrillas 
began  killing  off,  one  by  one,  Diem's  ap- 
pointed village  chiefs.  In  a  calculated  cam- 
paign of  terrorism  to  gain  public  support. 
The  total  killed  in  10  years  has  been  esti- 
mated at  15.000,  or  almost  one  per  village. 
In  January  1957,  the  International  Com- 
mission ffcr  Supervision  and  Control,  set  up 
at  Geneva  with  representatives  of  Canada, 
Poland  and  India,  assessed  the  blame  for 
faUlng  to  follow  the  Geneva  Accords.  It  said 
that  "while  the  commlselon  has  experienced 
difficulties  in  North  Vietnam  tbe  major  part 
of  Its  difficulties  has  arisen  In  South 
Vietnam." 

The  guerrilla  war  began  In  earnest  In  1959 
but  was  concentrated  In  tbe  southern  part 
of  South  Vietnam  with  some  3000  guerrillas. 
Then  more,  mostly  former  Southerners  at  the 
beginning,  began  to  Infiltrate  from  North 
Vietnam.  By  the  end  of  1960  according  to  the 
State  Department's  White  Paper,  1800  men 
had  so  infiltrated. 

To  direct  the  guerrilla  war,  tbe  Commu- 
nists and  other  rebel  groups  formed  the 
National  Liberation  Front  Dec.  20,  1960. 
Hanoi  quickly  recognized  It  and  now  began 
to  send  In  military  suppUes  as  weU  as  more 
men— 3700  In  1961.  (In  1966  Secretary  Rusk 
was  to  put  the  two-year  total  of  Infiltrees  at 
10,000.)  „       . 

This  Infiltration  of  men  and  supplies  Is 
the  basis  of  the  State  Department's  charge 
of  "foreign  aggression,"  and  the  Justification 
used  for  sending  more  U.S.  troops.  The  impli- 
cation Is  that  without  Infiltration  the  guer- 
rillas would  have  lost  tbe  war. 

Perhaps  this  Is  so,  but  as  late  as  January 
1966  the  Mansfield  Report  counted  a  total 
of  14,000  North  Vietnamese  troops,  or  about 
six  percent  of  tbe  Viet  Cong  strength  of 
230,000.  A  month  later  Secretary  Rusk  set 
the  totol  of  infiltrated  guerrUlas  at  over 
40,000  by  the  end  of  1964,  stUl  a  fraction  of 
the  V.C. 

At  any  rate,  when  President  Elsenhower 
left  office  the  Viet  Cong  build-up  had  begun, 
and  our  own  military  advisers  In  Vietnam 
totaled  only  800.  The  war  was  going  badly. 
In  May  1961  President  Kennedy  sent  Vice 
President  Johnson  to  Vietnam  to  promise 
more  military  advisers  to  Diem,  whom  Mr. 
Johnson  dubbed  "the  Churchill  of  Asia." 

Then,  In  December.  1961,  President  Ken- 
nedy made  what  James  Reston  In  "Tbe  Artil- 
lery of  tbe  Press"  has  called  "perhaps  the 
first  critical  decision  In  tbe  Vietnam  War." 
He  decided  to  raise  the  American  "presence" 
in  Vietnam  from  the  800  "advisers"  to  a  force 
of  40,000  on  recommendation  of  the  General 
Staff.  The  number  was  to  reach  16,000  by 
the  time  he  was  assassinated. 

They  were  to  Include  tbe  first  Special 
Forces  Group,  tbe  famed  Green  Berets,  and 
were  put  under  tbe  American  strategic  com- 
mand set  up  In  Saigon  In  February.  1962. 
Our  "advisers"  were  now  In  combat,  but  at- 
tached, for  the  most  part,  to  South  Vietnam- 
ese troops. 

It  was  not  known  publicly  at  the  time  that 
then  Undersecretary  of  Stotc  George  W.  Ball 
opposed  this  decision  because  It  would  com- 
mit the  prestige  of  the  United  States,  change 
the  war's  character  and  make  withdrawal 
difficult. 

Ball  told  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara 
that  U  might  take  as  many  as  300,000  Amer- 
icans, and  asked.  "Are  we  prepared  to  see 
It  throtigb  on  this  scale?"  They  were,  but 
he  wasn't.  They  all  hoped  tbe  first  relatively 
small  Increase  would  solve  the  problem. 

Not  until  "much  later"  says  Reston,  were 
tbe  American  people  told  of  thU  disagree- 
ment over  our  first  real  escalation.  The  offi- 
cials told  only  a  part  of  the  story,  hoping 
the  first  Increase  would  be  the  last.  Reston 
adds: 

"The  decision  was  seen  by  the  public  as 


a  modest  increase  of  the  noncombatant 
American  force,  signifying  no  significant 
change  In  American  poUcy,  and,  of  course, 
the  escalation  went  on  from  there,  one  'mod- 
est' Increase  after  another  . . ." 

The  chief  reason  for  this  1961  decision  was 
given  by  former  presidential  aide  McGeorge 
Bundy  in  last  January's  "Foreign  Affairs."  He 
said  that  without  it,  and  President  Johnson's 
escalation  In  1965,  "It  seems  almost  certain 
that  .  .  .  South  Vietnam  would  have  been  de- 
livered   to   the   tender   care    of   Hanoi." 

Yet  President  Kennedy  never  made  the 
more  basic  decision  that  very  large  forces 
must  be  committed  to  see  it  through,  or 
that  Vietnam  was  "vital"  to  our  security.  On 
at  least  one  occasion  he  wariied  Secretary 
McNamara  against  committing  American 
combat   troops  in  Vietnam, 

And  In  1963  he  told  Walter  Cronkite  and  a 
nationwide  audience:  In  the  final  analysis 
it's  their  war.  They're  the  ones  who  have 
to  win  it  or  lose  it.  We  can  help  them,  give 
them  equipment.  We  can  send  our  men  out 
there  as  advisers,  but  they  have  to  win  It." 

Nevertheless  the  buUd-up  had  begun  and 
we  were  on  our  way  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  conflict,  and  almost  except  for  George 
Ball  and  a  few  others,  without  objection. 

PART    V HOW    BOTH    SIDES    ESCALATED 

Shortly  before  President  Kennedy's  assas- 
sination Nov.  22,  1963,  the  United  States 
planned  to  withdraw  1,000  of  Its  16,000  mili- 
tary advisers  from  Vietnam.  In  the  grief  that 
followed  the  deed  in  Dallas,  few  noticed  a 
White  House  reiteration  of  this  plan  two 
days  after  Mr.  Johnson  became  President. 

Vietnam  that  year  had  had  riots,  religious 
disorders  and  Buddhist  monks  burning  them- 
selves to  death  with  gasoline.  Diem's  govern- 
ment had  grown  more  repressive  and  less 
able  to  hold  the  countryside,  where  the  Viet 
Cong  was  collecting  taxes  In  all  but  three 
provinces. 

On  Nov.  1  our  military  commander  In 
Vietnam  said  victory  was  "Just  a  few  months 
away,"  and  the  same  day  Diem  and  bis 
brother,  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu,  were  assassinated  In 
a  military  coup.  They  have  been  followed  by 
a  succession  of  seven  military  dictatorships, 
although  the  latest  of  them,  under  Gen.  Ky, 
has  In  the  last  year  allowed  the  writing  of  a 
new- constitution  that  holds  some  promise. 

/nie  optimism  continued  Into  1964,  when  a 
campaigning  President  Johnson  said,  "I 
haven't  chosen  to  enlarge  the  war,"  and  "We 
are  not  going  to  send  Amerlean  boys  9,000  or 
10,000  miles  away  to  do  what  Asian  boys 
ought  to  be  doing  for  themselves." 

In  August  of  the  same  year  the  President 
sought,  and  Congress  quickly  passed  with 
only  two  votes  opposed,  the  Southeast  Asia 
Resolution  which  was  to  be  perhaps  the  chief 
claim  to  legality  for  the  undeclared  war. 

It  resulted  from  an  attack  In  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  by  three  North  Vietnamese  FT 
boats  on  two  U.S,  destroyers,  which  sank 
twoofthem.lt  read:  ".  .  .  The  United  States 
is  .  .  .  prepared,  as  the  President  deter- 
mines, to  take  all  necessary  steps,  including 
the  use  of  armed  force,  to  assist  any  member 
or  protocol  state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  col- 
lective defense  treaty  requesting  assistance 
in  defense  of  its  freedom." 

The  resolution  provided  the  basis  for  the 
escalation  to  come.  Six  months  later  on  Feb. 
7,  1965,  after  a  guerrilla  attack  on  a  U.S.  base 
at  Plelku  kiUed  eight  U.S.  servicemen  and 
wounded  62,  President  Johnson  ordered  re- 
taliatory air  strikes  on  North  Vietnam.  The 
bombing  came  while  Soviet  Premier  Aleksel 
Kosygin  was  in  Hanoi,  and  he  promised  more 
aid  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 

Two  days  later  Communist  China  evoked 
memories  of  Korea  by  saying  she  would 
"definitely  not  stand  Idly  by"  If  her  Com- 
munist neighbor  to  the  South  were  invaded. 
Escalation  had  now  begun.  In  March  a 
U.S.  Marine  brigade  landed  In  South  Vietnam 
and  on  June  9,  no  longer  "advisers."  Ameri- 
can troops  were  openly  committed  to  battle. 
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grew,  despite  a  "mcxlus  vlvendl"  signed  by 
Bo  m  Paris  Sept.  14.  and  on  Nov  23  French 
troopa  opened  Ore  at  Haiphong  on  the  civilian 
population.    Icllllng   6000. 

The  Vletmlnh  guerrlllaa  replied  on  Dec. 
19,  1946.  by  attacking  PYench  troops  throxigh- 
out  Indochina,  and  the  long  war  had  begun. 
But  we  were  not  yet  In  It.  We  did.  to  be  sure. 
on  Dec.  23,  1950.  algn  a  Mutual  Defense  Ss- 
BUtanc«  Agreement  with  France.  Vietnam, 
Caintxxlla  and  Laos  (the  la'.ter  three  parts 
of  French  Indochina)  for  Indirect  US.  mlll- 
tary   aid. 

By  then  Mao  Tse- tuna's  Comnaunlsts  had 
taken  over  Ln  China  and  we  were  at  wax  In 
Korea,  where  .in  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
aamed  Dean  Rusk  predicted  that  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  would  not  Intervene  If  we 
crossed  the  North  Korean  border.  They  did 
Intervene. 

The  United  States  was  to  give  more  than 
a  bUUon  dollars  Ir  financial  and  military  aid 
to  France  before  the  latter  was  defeated  In 
1954  and  the  fighting  stopp>ed — temf>orarlly. 

Then,  step  by  little  step,  we  began  to  get 
Into  It.  Our  aid  was  followed  by  military 
advisers,  who  were  not  officially  acknowl- 
edged to  be  in  combat,  and  finally  by  the 
open  committal  of  fighting  troops.  But  the 
last  step  was  still  a  long  way  ofT. 

PART  n HOW   WE  ALMOST  COT  INTO  tT 

Tbe  United  States  almost  got  Into  the 
Vietnamese  War  a  full  decade  before  the  first 
American  soldier  was  officially  and  publicly 
oonunltted  to  ground  combat  there.  But  It 
not  known  then  how  close  we  were  to 


It  was  clear,  however,  that  a  grave  crisis 
ezlated.  The  French  were  hopelessly  sur- 
rounded at  Dlen  Blen  Phu.  which  was  to  fall 
to  the  guerrillas  May  8.  1954.  Before  It  did. 
four  related  events  were  public  knowledge. 
The  first  was  a  New  York  speech  Mar.  29  by 
Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  call- 
ing for  "united  action"  even  If  It  meant 
"a«rlous  risks." 

Tbe  second  was  a  reply  to  Dulles  In  a  ma- 
jor address  Apr.  6  by  the  Junior  senator  from 
Massachusetts.  John  F.  Kennedy.  The  third, 
next  day.  was  President  Elsenhower's  first 
uae  of  the  "domino  theory"  that  if  Vietnam 
fell  to  the  Communists  all  of  Southeast  Asia 
would  follow. 

And  the  fourth  was  Vice  President  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon's  speech  to  the  nation's  editors 
In  Washington  Apr.  16  In  which  he  said  it 
might  be  necessary  to  send  ground  troops  to 
Vietnam. 

Sen.  Kennedy  Interpreted  Dulles'  words  to 
mean  that  "the  United  SUtes  will  take  the 
ultimate  step."  The  future  President  was 
against  It.  saying  that  "never  In  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  at  least  since  the  Mexi- 
can War,  have  we  intervened  against  a  na- 
tive population,  and  In  support  of  a  power 
which  has  maintained  colonial  control. 

"I  am  frankly  of  the  belief. '  Sen.  Kennedy 
■aid,  "that  no  amount  of  American  military 
asalstance  in  Indochina  can  conquer,  an 
enemy  which  la  everywhere  and  at  the  same 
time  nowhere,  'an  enemy  of  the  people' 
which  has  the  sympathy  and  covert  support 
of  the  people." 

The  young  senator  said  he  favored  united 
action  by  many  nations  and  realized  It  might 
"eventually  require  some  commitment  of 
our  manpower. 

"But,"  he  added,  "to  pour  money,  ma- 
terial and  men  into  the  Jungles  of  Indo- 
china without  at  least  a  remote  prospect  of 
victory  would  be  dangerously  futile  and  self- 
destructive  .  .  ."  Then  he  recited  a  long  ee- 
rie* of  "predictions  of  confidence  which  have 
lulled  the  American  people  for  many  years." 

Behind  the  scenes  much  was  happening 
that  has  since  been  well  documented.  On 
Mar.  20.  1954.  Prance  had  told  President 
Eisenhower  that  Indochina  would  be  lost 
\uiless  the  United  States  Intervened.  On 
Mar.  2S  the  National  Security  Council  de- 
cided that  we  should  Intervene  if  necessary. 


but  only  if  it  were  an  allied  venture  and 
France  granted  Indochina  Independence. 
This  N  3  C    paper  had  the  approving  initials 

ddj:.- 

Still,  the  approval  of  Congreas  was  needed. 
On  .\pr.  3.  three  days  before  Sen.  Kennedy's 
speech.  Secretar>'  Dulles  called  eight  leading 
senators  and  congressmen  before  Adm.  Ar- 
thur W  Radford,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  or  St-irr.  and  told  them  President 
Elsenhower  wanted  a  Joint  resolution  from 
Congress  to  permit  him  to  use  U.S.  air  and 
naval  power  in  Indochina. 

Dulles  was  said  to  have  a  draft  of  the 
resolution  in  his  pocket  The  congre.ssnien 
questiuned  him  sharply.  Senate  Majority 
Lefider  Lyndon  B  Johnson  taking  the  lead. 
Johnson  .laid  we  had  put  up  to  90  percent 
of  the  men  and  money  into  Korea,  and  asked 
if  Dulles  had  consulted  other  nations  who 
might  be  our  allies  Dulles  said  he  had  not. 
Radford  was  asked  If  the  other  J  C  S  mem- 
bers agreed  with  lUni  He  said  they  did  not. 
The  upshot  was  that  Dulles  was  told  he  had 
better  go  shopping  for  allies. 

Bernard  F^U  (killed  a  few  months  ago  by 
a  Viet  Cong  land  minei  ha.s  written  In  'HeU 
In  a  Very  Small  Place"  that  this  wa.s  Lvndon 
Johnson's  "first  crucial  decision  on  V'letnam." 
Critics  say  It  may  have  been  his  wisest. 

Dulles  did  go  shopping  for  allieE.  but  en- 
countered strong  opposition  from  .\nthony 
Eden  and  Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill 
On  .^pr.  14,  mistakenly  thinking  he  had  over- 
come most  of  Britain's  objections.  Dulles  told 
French  Foreign  Minister  Georges  Bldault. 
"And  If  we  gave  you  two  atomic  bomb."!  to 
save  Dlen  Blen  Phu?"  Bldault  told  him  that 
would  destroy  the  garrison  as  well  as  the 
guerrillas,  and  declined. 

But  Dulles  was  not  yet  through.  He  was 
working  already  on  another  Idea,  to  set  up 
a  Soiitheast  Asian  Treaty  Organization.  He 
felt  Churchill  and  Eden  agreed  with  it.  but 
Eden  said  nothing  eould  be  done  till  after 
the  Geneva  Convention,  set  to  start  Apr.  26. 
In  two  weeks. 

One  hitch  in  plans  followed  another  Dulles 
called  a  .SEATO  drafting  session  In  Washing- 
ton for  Apr.  20.  but  then  the  Nixon  speech 
proF>oslne  the  use  of  ground  troops  was 
made  public,  and  In  the  resulting  furor  the 
British  ambassador  was  told  not  to  attend. 
To  cover  up  Its  purpose,  the  meeting  was 
turned  Into  one  on  Korea. 

Dulles  then  went  to  Paris  for  the  NATO 
meeting.^;  On  Apr.  23  (three  days  before 
Geneva  1  France  told  him  only  a  massive  air 
attack  could  save  Dlen  Blen  Phu.  Radford 
and  Dulles  urged  It.  Dulles  saying  that  If 
the  allies  agreed.  President  Elsenhower  would 
go  before  Congress  Monday.  Apr.  26,  the  day 
the  Geneva  Conference  opened,  and  ask  for 
a  Joint  resolution  so  that  an  air  strike  could 
tike  place  Apr.  28. 

But  again  Eden  turned  him  down  and.  in 
the  end.  so  did  President  Elsenhower.  On  Apr. 
24  Dulles  had  to  tell  Blldault  in  a  memo: 
"An  act  of  war  can  only  be  effected  with 
authorization  of  Congress."  The  US  Air  Force 
had  been  planning  Operation  Vulture,  to 
bomb  the  guerrillas  at  Dlen  Blen  Phu  with 
US   planes,  and  It  had  to  be  called  off 

What  Is  significant  Is  that,  aa  Chalmers 
Roberts  of  the  Washington  Post  once  put  It. 
"Here,  on  the  eve  of  a  conference  that  might 
lead  to  a  negotiated  end  of  the  7-year-old 
Indochina  war,  the  United  States  .  .  .  was 
proposing  military  action  that  might  very 
well  lead  to  a  general  war  In  Asia  If  not  to  a 
third  world  wir  " 

Instead,  we  drew  back  from  Dulles'  brink. 
President  Elsenhower  said  as  the  Geneva 
Conference  began  that  we  were  seeking  a 
modus  Vivendi  with  the  Communists.  Dlen 
Blen  Phu  fell  on  May  8.  and  at  Creneva  they 
began  talking  peace. 

PART    ni HOW    WX    DID    GET    INTO    IT 

It  was  President  Elsenhower  who  first  sent 
American  military  personnel  to  Vietnam, 
but  as  "advisers"  to  the  South  Vietnamese! 


He  Increased  them  from  327  to  685;  Presiaes: 
Kennedy  built  them  up  to  16,000;  President 
Johnson  changed  the  advisers"  into  comb«; 
troops  and  now  has  some  500.000  there. 

Why  "advisers"?  The  answer  is  tlia:  tr(Xipj 
were  prohibited  by  the  Geneva  .Accord*  q: 
1954.  That  was  the  year  we  really  go:  into 
Vietnam  to  keep  all  of  It  from  going  Commu- 
nist Two  of  the  three  reasons  given  by  Pres;. 
dent  Jolinson  to  explain  what  he  .sujs  is  ou: 
commitment  date  back  to  that  year.  Theysre 
the  SEATO  treaty  and  a  letter  from  Pra;- 
dent  Elsenhower  to  South  V'letnaniese  Pre- 
mler  Ngo  Dinh  Diem. 

But  first  there  was  the  Geneva  Conferen(» 
It  began  discussing  Indochina  on  May  8 
when  Dlen  Bien  Phu  fell.  Present  were  dW 
gates  from  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union  (the 
two  chairmen) ;  Prance,  the  U.S.,  Communisi 
Chtna.  Cambodia.  Laos  and  Vietnam  and  the 
Vietminh  regime 

Agreements  were  signed  July  20  and  21 
providing  for  a  ceasefire  and  withdrawal  of 
French  troops.  They  forbade  any  mllltarr 
alliances  and  any  new  tr<x)ps,  weapons  or 
bases.  .And  they  partitioned  Vietnam  along 
the  17th  parallel  but  said  (Arts.  6  and  7): 

"The  military  demarcation  line  is  provi- 
sional and  should  not  in  any  way  be  con- 
sidered as  constituting  a  political  or  tem- 
torlal  boundary  .  .  ."  Lawyers  might  well 
argue,  if  it  were  not  by  now  academic,  that 
these  words  have  an  Important  bearing  on  the 
Administration's  charge  of  "aggression" 
across  the  demarcation  line 

The  Geneva  Accords  also  provided  for 
country-wide  elections  to  be  held  in  Juk 
1956.  leading  to  the  reunification  of  North 
and  South  Vietnam.  They  have  never  been 
held. 

Signing  for  the  Vletmlnh  wm  Brig  Gen  H 
Quang  Buu.  the  Oxford-educated  formr 
leader  of  the  French-sponsored  Boy  Scouts 
But  the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam 
did  not  sign.  Instead  the  US.  Issued  a  uni- 
lateral declaration  that  it  would  "refrain 
from  the  threat  or  the  u.«e  of  force  to  dis- 
turb" the  agreements,  and  "would  view  any 
renewal  of  the  aggression  of  the  aforesaid 
agreements  with  grave  concern  and  as  seri- 
ously threatening  International  peace  and 
security." 

It  added  that  the  U.S.  "shall  continue  to 
seek  to  achieve  unity  through  free  electlow. 
supervised  by  the  U.N.  to  Insure  that  they 
are  conducted  fairly."  President  El'=enhow« 
called  the  Accords  "the  best  of  a  bsd 
bargain  " 

Peace  now  came  to  Vietnam,  but  all  too 
briefly.  And  only  49  days  later,  on  Sept  8. 
1964,  the  Southeast  Asia  Organization  w»f 
formed,  on  Secretary  of  State  Dulles'  Inltls-  ' 
tlve.  by  a  collective  defen.se  pact  signed  by 
the  United  States.  Britain,  France,  Austra- 
lia, New  Zealand,  the  Philippines,  Pakist&n 
and  Thailand. 

Hailed  by  Dulles  as  an  "Asiatic  Monroe 
Doctrine,"  it  has  been  cited  as  the  leg»i 
basis  for  our  armed  Intervention,  so  It  1* 
worth  examining  closely. 

Section  2  of  Article  IV  of  the  SEATO 
Treaty  dealt  with  a  threat  "other  than  by 
armed  attack,"  or  "by  any  fact  or  situation 
which  might  endanger  t;ie  peace  of  the 
area  " 

(This  would  cover  Communist  subversion 
or  internal  revolution,  although  when  the 
Senate  debated  the  treaty  Sen.  Walter  ? 
George,  then  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  said  the  reference  ''do» 
not  mean  that  the  US.  has  undertaken  to 
suppress  bona  fide  local  revolutions.") 

Section  2  provided  only  that  after  such  » 
threat,  "the  Parties  shall  consult  Immedi- 
ately In  order  to  agree  on  the  measures  which 
should  be  taken  for  the  common  defense" 
The  only  (X)mmltment  here  wm  to  consult. 

Later  Section  1  came  to  be  relied  on.  be- 
cause of  Hanoi's  action  in  Infiltrating  troop* 
This  section  dealt  with  "aggression  by  means 
of  armed  attack."  and  said  only  that  "esch 
Party  .  .  .  will   In   that   event   act   to  meet 


the  common  danger  In  accordance  with  its 
constitutional  processes." 

Here  again  there  was  no  commitment  to 
use  combat  forces  In  South  Vietnam,  accord- 
ing to  many  critics,  who  also  say  that  our 
forces  were  not  sent  In  accordance  with  our 
constitutional  processes,  which  Include  Con- 
gress's power  to  declare  war. 

It  might  also  be  asked  how  South  Vietnam 
could  have  been  covered  by  the  SEATO  pact 
when  the  Geneva  Accords  clearly  barred  her 
as  well  as  North  Vietnam  from  Joining  any 
military  alliance.  It  Is  true  that  she  could 
not  and  did  not  sign  the  treaty.  Dulles  got 
around  this  by  Including  her  territory  in  a 
special  protocol  protecting  Indochina  from 
Communist-led  "Internal  aggression." 

It  may  be  pertinent  that  neither  Britain 
nor  France,  though  co-signers,  ever  invoked 
the  treaty.  And  Secretary  Rusk  himself  ad- 
mitted at  one  point  during  the  Fulbrlght 
hearings  In  February,  1966,  that  "If  we  had 
not  lifted  one  finger  to  help  South  Vietnam, 
no  one  could  sue  us  for  breach  of  this  con- 
tract." 

The  next  event  claimed  as  a  basis  for  our 
commitment  occurred  Oct.  24,  1954,  47  days 
after  SEATO  was  signed.  President  Elsen- 
hower sent  a  letter  to  Diem  offering  assist- 
ance In  "maintaining  a  strong,  viable  state, 
capable  of  resisting  attempted  subversion  or 
aggression." 

But  Mr.  Elsenhower  has  said  since  that  he 
intended  his  letter  to  cover  aid  only,  not 
troops  And  during  his  Administration  the 
U.S.  Military  and  Advisory  Group  In  Saigon 
was  not  Increased  appreciably,  averaging  650 
men. 

At  any  rate,  the  SEATO  Treaty  and  the  let- 
ter were  what  President  Johnson  meant 
when  he  said  Feb.  23,  1966,  that  "Our  men 
In  Vietnam  are  there  to  keep  a  promise  made 
12  years  ago." 

His  two  predecessors  did  not  view  It  in 
precisely  that  light.  But  it  does  appear  that 
John  Foster  Dulles  planned  it  that  way,  and 
that  his  SEATO  treaty  was  In  violation  of 
the  Geneva  Accords. 

PART  IV THE  BUILDtJP  BEGINS 

There  was  peace  In  Vietnam  for  some 
three  years  after  the  Geneva  A(Xords  were 
signed.  With  elections  promised  by  July  1956, 
to  be  followed  by  reunification  of  the  coun- 
try. Hanoi  must  have  thought  its  take-over 
of  South  Vietnam  was  assured. 

Washington  was  determined  to  prevent  it. 
President  Elsenhower  threw  some  light  on 
the  situation  In  his  later  memoirs: 

"I  have  never  talked  or  corresponded  with 
a  person  knowledgeable  in  Indochlnese  af- 
fairs who  did  not  agree  that  had  elections 
been  held  as  of  the  time  of  the  fighting, 
possibly  80  percent  of  the  population  would 
have  voted  for  the  Communist  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
as  their  leader  rather  than  Chief  of  State 
Bao  Dal." 

In  1955,  with  American  support,  Ngo  Dlnh 
Diem  disposed  of  the  former  French  puppet 
Bao  Dal  by  a  rigged  plebiscite,  getting  98.8 
percent  of  the  vote  to  become  South  Viet- 
nam's first  president.  He  had  already,  as 
premier,  rejected  Hanoi's  Invitation  to  dis- 
cuss the  1956  elections  because  the  North 
Vietnamese  could  not  express  their  free  will. 

Now  Diem  began  to  set  up  his  own  dicta- 
torship. In  January  1956  he  ordered  con- 
centration camps  for  dissenters  and  "all  those 
considered  dangerous."  In  June  he  abolished 
by  decree  South  Vietnam's  elected  village 
councils  and  mayors,  and  began  appointing 
such  officials.  Unpopular  because  they  col- 
lected rents  for  absentee  landlords,  they  were 
the  last  from  whom  to  expect  progress  In 
the  country's  much-needed  land  reform. 

Yet  in  this  two-year  period  before  the 
scheduled  elections  some  850,000  refugees, 
more  than  500.000  of  them  Catholic  like 
Diem,  "voted  with  their  feet"  and  fled  from 
Nonh  Vietnam.  In  the  South,  some  80,000 
local  guerrillas,  Vietminh  regulars  and  their 
dependents  went  North.  Another  6000  guer- 


rillas, probably  the  elite,  went  uj^erground 
in  the  South. 

Within  a  few  months  after  the  July  20 
deadline  for  elections  passed,  these  guerrillas 
began  killing  off.  one  by  one.  Diem's  ap- 
pointed village  chiefs,  in  a  calculated  cam- 
paign of  terrorism  to  gain  public  support. 
The  total  killed  in  10  years  has  been  esti- 
mated at  16,000,  or  almost  one  per  village. 

In  January  1957,  the  International  Com- 
niiission  for  Supervision  and  Control,  set  up 
at  Geneva  with  representatives  of  Canada, 
Poland  and  India,  assessed  the  blame  for 
failing  to  follow  the  Geneva  Accords.  It  said 
that  "while  the  commission  has  experienced 
difficulties  in  North  Vietnam  the  major  part 
of  its  difficulties  has  arisen  in  South 
Vietnam." 

The  guerrilla  war  began  in  earnest  in  1959 
but  was  concentrated  in  the  southern  part 
of  South  Vietnam  wrlth  some  3000  guerrillas. 
Then  more,  mostly  former  Southerners  at  the 
beginning,  began  to  Infiltrate  from  North 
Vietnam.  By  the  end  of  1960  according  to  the 
SUte  Department's  White  Paper,  1800  men 
had  so  Infiltrated. 

To  direct  the  guerrilla  war,  the  commu- 
nists and  other  rebel  groups  formed  the 
National  Liberation  Front  Dec.  20,  1960. 
Hanoi  quickly  recognized  it  and  now  began 
to  send  in  military  supplies  as  well  as  more 
men — 3700  in  1961.  (In  1968  Secretary  Rusk 
was  to  put  the  two-year  total  of  Infiltrees  at 
10,000.) 

This  infiltration  of  men  and  supplies  is 
the  basis  of  the  State  Department's  charge 
of  "foreign  aggression,"  and  the  Justification 
used  for  sending  more  U.S.  troops.  The  impli- 
cation is  that  without  infiltration  the  guer- 
rillas would  have  lost  the  war. 

Perhaps  this  is  so,  but  as  late  as  January 
1966  the  Mansfield  Report  counted  a  total 
of  14,000  North  Vietnamese  troops,  or  about 
six  percent  of  the  Viet  Cong  strength  of 
230,000.  A  month  later  Secretary  Rusk  set 
the  total  of  infiltrated  guerrillas  at  over 
40,000  by  the  end  of  1964,  still  a  fraction  of 
the  V.C. 

At  any  rate,  when  President  Elsenhower 
left  office  the  Viet  Cong  build-up  had  begun, 
and  our  own  military  advisers  in  Vietnam 
totaled  only  800.  The  war  was  going  badly. 
In  May  1961  President  Kennedy  sent  Vice 
President  Johnson  to  Vietnam  to  promise 
more  military  advisers  to  Diem,  whom  Mr. 
Johnson  dubbed  "the  Churchill  of  Asia." 

Then,  in  December,  1961,  President  Ken- 
nedy made  what  James  Reston  in  "The  ArtU- 
lery  of  the  Press"  has  called  "perhaps  the 
first  critical  decision  In  the  Vietnam  War." 
He  decided  to  raise  the  American  "presence" 
in  Vietnam  from  the  800  "advisers"  to  a  force 
of  40,000  on  recommendation  of  the  General 
Staff.  The  nimaber  was  to  reach  16,000  by 
the  time  he  was  assassinated. 

They  were  to  include  the  first  Special 
Forces  Group,  the  famed  Green  Berets,  and 
were  put  under  the  American  strategic  com- 
mand set  up  in  Saigon  in  February,  1962. 
Our  "advisers"  were  now  In  combat,  but  at- 
tached, for  the  most  part,  to  South  Vietnam- 
ese troops. 

It  was  not  known  publicly  at  the  time  that 
then  Undersecretary  of  State  George  W.  Ball 
opposed  this  decision  beoause  it  would  com- 
mit the  prestige  of  the  United  States,  change 
the  war's  character  and  make  withdrawal 
difficult. 

Ball  told  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara 
that  is  might  take  as  many  as  300,000  Amer- 
icaoa,  and  asked,  "Are  we  prepared  to  see 
It  through  on  this  scale?"  They  were,  but 
he  wasn't.  They  all  hoped  the  first  relatively 
small  Increase  would  solve  the  problem. 

Not  until  "much  later"  says  Reston,  were 
the  American  people  told  of  this  disagree- 
ment over  our  first  real  escalation.  The  offi- 
cials told  only  a  part  of  the  story,  hoping 
the  first  Increase  would  be  the  last.  Reston 
adds: 

"The  decision  was  seen  by  the  public  as 


a  modest  Increase  of  the  noncombatant 
American  force,  signifying  no  significant 
change  in  American  policy,  and,  of  course, 
the  escalation  went  on  from  there,  one  'mod- 
est' increase  after  another  . . ." 

The  chief  reason  for  ttUs  1961  decision  was 
given  by  former  presidential  aide  McGeorge 
Bundy  in  last  January's  "Foreign  ASalrs."  He 
said  that  without  It,  and  President  Johnson's 
escalation  in  1965.  "it  seems  almost  certain 
that  .  .  .  South  Vietnam  would  have  been  de- 
livered  to   the   tender   care    of   Hanoi." 

Yet  President  Kennedy  never  made  the 
more  basic  decision  that  very  large  forces 
must  be  committed  to  see  It  through,  or 
that  Vietnam  was  "vital"  to  our  security.  On 
at  Itest  one  occasion  he  warned  Secretary 
McNamara  against  committing  American 
combat  troops  In   Vietnam. 

And  In  1963  he  told  Walter  Cronklte  and  a 
nationwide  audience:  Tn  the  final  analysis 
It's  their  war.  They're  the  ones  who  have 
to  vrtn  It  or  lose  It.  We  can  help  them,  give 
them  equipment.  We  can  send  our  men  out 
there  as  advisers,  but  they  have  t<^  win  It." 

Nevertheless  the  buUd-up  had  begun  and 
we  were  on  our  way  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  conflict,  and  almost  except  for  George 
Ball  and  a  few  others,  without  objection. 

PART    V HOW    BOTH    SmES    ESCALATED 

Shortly  before  President  Kennedy's  'assas- 
sination Nov.  22,  19C3,  the  United  States 
planned  to  withdraw  1,000  of  Its  16,000  mili- 
tary advisers  from  Vietnam.  In  the  grief  that 
followed  the  deed  In  Dallas,  few  noticed  a 
White  House  reiteration  of  this  plan  two 
days  after  Mr.  Johnson  became  President. 

Vietnam  that  year  had  had  riots,  religious 
disorders  and  Buddhist  monks  burning  them- 
selves to  death  with  gasoline.  Diem's  govern- 
ment had  grown  more  repressive  and  less 
able  to  hold  the  countryside,  where  the  Viet 
Cong  was  collecting  taxes  In  all  but  three 
provinces. 

On  Nov.  1  our  military  commander  in 
Vietnam  said  victory  was  "Just  a  few  months 
away,"  and  the  same  day  Diem  and  his 
brother,  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu,  were  assassinated  in 
a  military  coup.  They  have  been  followed  by 
a  succession  of  seven  military  dictatorships, 
although  the  latest  of  them,  tmder  Gen.  Ky, 
has  in  the  last  year  allowed  the  writing  of  a 
new  constitution  that  holds  some  promise. 

The  optimism  continued  into  1964,  when  a 
campaigning  President  Johnson  said,  "I 
haven't  chosen  to  enlarge  the  war,"  and  "We 
are  not  going  to  send  American  boys  9,000  or 
10,000  miles  away  to  do  what  Asian  boys 
ought  to  be  doing  for  themselves." 

In  August  of  the  same  year  the  President 
sought,  and  Congress  quickly  passed  with 
only  two  votes  opposed,  the  Southeast  Asia 
Resolution  which  was  to  be  perhaps  the  chief 
claim  to  legality  for  the  undeclared  war. 

It  resulted  from  an  attack  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  by  three  North  Vietnamese  PT 
boat!*  on  two  U.S.  destroyers,  which  sank 
two  of  them.  It  read :  ".  .  .  The  United  States 
is  .  .  .  prepared,  as  the  President  deter- 
•  mines,  to  take  all  necessary  steps.  Including 
the  use  of  armed  force,  to  assist  any  member 
or  protocol  state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  col- 
lective defense  treaty  requesting  assistance 
In  defense  of  its  freedom." 

The  resolution  provided  the  basis  for  the 
escalation  to  come.  Six  months  later  on  Feb. 
7,  1965,  after  a  guerrilla  attack  on  a  U.S.  base 
at  Plelku  killed  eight  U.S.  servicemen  and 
wounded  62,  I»resldent  Johnson  ordered  re- 
taliatory air  strikes  on  North  Vietnam.  The 
bombing  came  while  Soviet  Premier  Aleksel 
Kosygln  was  In  Hanoi,  and  he  promised  more 
aid  to  Ho  Chi  Minh. 

Two  days  later  Communist  China  evoked 
memories  of  Korea  by  saying  she  would 
"definitely  not  stand  idly  by"  if  her  Com- 
munist neighbor  to  the  South  were  invaded. 

Escalation  had  now  begun.  In  March  a 
U.S.  Marine  brigade  landed  In  South  Vietnam 
and  on  June  9,  no  longer  "advisers,"  Ameri- 
can troops  were  openly  committed  to  battle. 
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They  had  numbered  but  23,300  at  the  end 
of  1964:  they  totaled  128,500  by  September 
1965.  and  they  stand  today  at  half  a  million. 

The  reason  for  this  massive  commitment. 
as  Bernard  Fall  and  McGeorge  Bundy  have 
Indicated,  was  the  sudden  deterioration  of 
our  po«ltlon  in  Vietnam.  Attempts  at  land 
reform,  so  Important  in  winning  the  people. 
had  failed.  And  the  ether  side,  too,  was  es- 
calating. 

The  purpose  of  our  bombing  was  to  "pun- 
ish aggression"  and  cut  off  supplies.  But 
during  the  year  .liter  June  1965  Communist 
supply  deliveries  from  North  Vietnam  in- 
creaaed  by  150  percent  and  troop  infiltration 
by  120  percent,  and  the  total  number  of  V.C. 
and  People's  Army  of  Vietnam  had  risen 
from  110,000  to  270,000 

The  other  side  has  paid  a  price:  In  nine 
years  the  lives  of  almost  as  many  Vietnamese 
of  all  ages  and  political  persuasions  as  we 
now  have  troops  tnere.  So  have  we :  LD.OOO 
American  boys  killed  and  64.000  wounded. 
plus  a  money  cost  per  year  now  at  $26  bil- 
lion. And  peace  seems  as  far  away  as  ever. 

Hanoi  kept  Insisting  It  would  join  In  no 
talks  unless  our  troops  were  first  withdrawn; 
our  own  attempts  to  get  talks  have  been  as 
numerous  as  they  were  futile.  One  of  the 
flrst  "peace  feelers"  occurred  late  In  1964 
before  our  own  escalation.  It  took  a  poet- 
htimous  statement  from  Adlal  Stevenson  the 
following  Summer  to  make  the  State  De- 
partment confirm  that  It  had  rejected  a 
proposal  from  U  Thant  to  enter  Into  peace 
talks  In  Rangoon,  Burma,  where  Hanoi  was 
to  send  a  delegate.  The  administration  says 
the  whole  story  of  this  Incident  has  not  yet 
been  told. 

At  any  rate,  our  own  peace  offensive  went 
Into  high  gear  shortly  after  we  began  to 
bomb  North  Vietnam  and  send  large  num- 
bers of  troops.  On  April  7.  1965,  when  some 
400  Amerlcakns  had  been  killed.  President 
Johnson  at  Baltimore  offered  Hanoi  "un- 
conditional discussions"  and  promised,  with 
peace,  a  regional  Mekong  Valley  aid  project 
to  cost  a  billion  dollars — or  the  coet  of  15 
days  of  the  war.  Hanoi's  answer  was  to  In- 
sist on  our  troops'  withdrawal. 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  recently  listed 
28  peace  proposals  that  we  or  others 
have  made  since  then,  all  rejected.  The  list 
Is  Impressive.  Yet  It  does  seem  clear  that 
despite  Mr.  Johnson's  offer,  each  of  our  con- 
crete peace  proposals  has  contained  a  con- 
dlUon. 

Pot  example,  it  has  since  been  revealed 
that  late  last  November  the  United  States 
received  word  from  Poland  that  Hanoi  was 
ready  to  begin  secret  talks.  They  were  to 
be  held  in  Warsaw  Then  U.S.  planes  bombed 
the  outskirts  of  Hanoi  Dec.  13-14.  The  raids 
continued  even  after  the  United  States  sent 
word  to  Hanoi  that  they  were  accidental. 

Hanoi  canceled  the  talks  because  of  the 
raids,  according  to  Polish  Foreign  Minister 
Adam  Rapackl:  Washington  has  claimed 
this  was  probably  a  convenient  pretext.  A 
poealbly  more  substantial  reason  appears  in 
John  M.  Hlghtower's  Associated  Press  story 
of  May  9,  giving  the  background  of  the 
planned  talks. 

The  United  States  had  accepted  as  a  pos- 
sible basis  a  lO-point  statement  by  Ra- 
packl, but  wanted  clarification  of  one  point 
which  provided  that  the  United  States  would 
not  Insist  that  North  Vietnam  publicly  ad- 
mit its  troops  were  in  the  South.  The  United 
States  wanted  this  clarified  to  require  that 
If  the  troop  issue  were  thus  covered  up,  then 
the  North  Vietnamese  forces  should  be  with- 
drawn from  the  South. 

Because  of  this  or  the  bombings — or  per- 
haps most  Ukely  because  China's  Chou  En- 
lal  succeeded  in  blocking  them  as  Simon 
Malley  recently  reported  after  a  personal  in- 
terview— the  talks  were  never  held. 

Again,  last  New  Tear's  during  the  third  of 
our  suspensions  of  bombing  the  North,  we 
attached  a  condition  when  President  John- 


son offered  to  extend  the  ceasefire  if  Hanoi 
would  also  make  a  mcive  such  as  pulling 
back  some  troops. 

And  in  his  frustrating  exchange  of  letters 
last  February  with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  Mr.  John- 
.son  offered  a  freeze  in  American  force  levels 
plus  a  bombing  halt  in  the  North,  but  asked 
Hanoi  in  return  to  stop  the  Infiltr.itlon  of 
men  and  material.  To  his  critics,  we  were 
trying  to  get  through  a  bombing  pause  what 
the  bombing  itseli   had  failed   to  achieve. 

It  has  become  clear,  at  any  rate,  that  while 
Moscow's  Kosygin  wants  negoti  itious.  Com- 
munist China  does  not.  and  that  Hanoi  Is 
not  entirely  a  free  agent  In  the  matter. 
Otherwise  some  sort  of  settlement,  such  as 
the  Geneva  Accords  that  with  Russian  help 
settled  the  civil  war  in  I^ios  In  1962.  might 
be  possible. 

And  so.  with  escalation  on  both  sides,  we 
have  not  military  victory,  but  stalemate.  The 
question  today,  more  urgent  than  ever,  is 
how  we  can  end  it. 

P.^RT    VI — HOW     WE    MIGHT    CCTT    OIT    OF    IT 

Rarely  In  Its  history  has  the  nation  been  as 
div.ded  in  opinion  as  it  is  over  Vietnam.  The 
only  close  comparisons  were  the  Mexican 
War,  which  Abraham  Lincoln  opposed,  and 
the  War  In  the  Philippines,  which  led  an 
angry  Mark  Twain  to  urge  substituting  the 
skull  and  crossbones  for  the  stars  In  the 
American  flag. 

Today  emotions  are  again  running  as  high 
or  higher.  Hence  a  dispassionate  account  of 
the  views  of  both  sides  seems  in  order.  They 
both  share  one  thing  In  common— a  desire 
to  end  the  war  honorably.  They  differ  on  how 
to  do  it. 

A  majority  of  Americans  support  fully  the 
administration  poUoy,  and  some  of  them  wish 
that  {X)llcy  were  even  stronger.  They  want 
peace  as  strongly  as  does  the  President,  but 
they  want  to  be  sure  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  not  going  to  take  over  South 
Vietnam. 

They  do  not  think  Communist  China  will 
enter  the  war,  because  It  has  revolutionary 
troubles  of  Its  own.  If  China  does  come  In. 
those  who  think  the  administration  Is  right 
.tre  prep.ired  to  use  all  our  we.ipons  against 
her 

They  believe  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  was 
caused  by  Communist  aggression  and  that 
the  war  can  be  stopped  whenever  this  ag- 
iiresslon  stops.  If  the  aggression  is  not 
btopf>ed.  they  are  sure  that  all  Southe.ist 
Asia  win  fall  into  Uie  h^nds  of  the  Com- 
munists, Including  most  serious  of  all  India. 
Thi.s  is  the  domino  theory. 

.\ny  compr'imise,  they  feel,  would  be  an- 
other Munich,  with  World  War  III  inevitable 
They  see  the  war  as  the  latest  phase  of  a 
world  struggle  between  freedom  and  Com- 
munism, and  believe  the  hitter  can  no  more 
change  its  spots  than  a  leopard  can  Many 
of  them  deny  that  there  is  a  real  split  be- 
tween Moscow  and  Peking.  They  t.hink  that 
m  any  big  confrontation  of  the  free  world 
against  Communism,  all  Communist  n.itions 
would  stand  together  To  them  the  Commu- 
nits  world  is  a  monolith,  as  Marx  and  Lenin 
said  It  must  be. 

And  so  to  the  strong  backers  of  the  ad- 
ministration the  only  solution  in  Vietnam 
is  a  military  victory,  or  enough  of  a  victory 
to  persuade  the  Communists  either  to  nego- 
tiate or  to  fade  away.  Anything  less  would 
be  to  dishonor  our  commitments  and  to  dis- 
honor Americans  who  have  been  killed  or 
are  still  fighting  In  Asia. 

Americans  who  oppoee  our  present  course 
are  In  a  minority.  Only  14  percent.  If  one 
believes  the  polls,  want  to  withdraw  our 
troops  unilaterally.  A  larger  number  thinks 
we  could  do  more  to  end  the  war  honorably. 
The  minority  includes  about  a  third  of  the 
US  senators,  a  large  segment  of  the  nation's 
college  students  and  a  great  many  of  their 
distinguished  teachers. 

To  them  the  wars  objectives  are  neither 


clear  nor  persuasive.  It  is  i:ie  kind  of  land 
■.var  in  A.sia  agaln.=;t  which  Gen.  MacArthur 
and  other  military  experts  have  w  irncd  us, 
and  one  that  all  too  likely  could  lead  to 
World  War  III. 

The  minority  doubts  that  the  validity  of 
our  commitments,  holding  that  our  obllga- 
tlons  under  the  SEATO  Tre.;ty  of  19.54  and 
President  E..-.enha".ver's  letter  to  Diem  the 
s;inie  \e.ir  uffering  uld  are  at  best,  tenuous. 
They  feel  we  would  not  be  In  our  present 
tragic  dilemma  if  Secretary  of  State  Dulles 
had  not  used  the  treaty  to  undermine  the 
Geneva  Accords. 

To  the  minority  It  is  of  great  significance 
that  our  SEATO  allies  have  sent  so  few 
troops  to  help  us  in  Vietnam.  Britain  and 
France  have  sent  none;  the  Philippines  sent 
2000,  the  Australians  4600,  New  Zealand  150 
and  Thailand  250.  Only  South  Korea  sent 
an  appreciable  number  47,000  as  of  last  week. 

While  the  administration  charges  "foreign 
aggression"  in  violation  of  the  SEATO  treaty. 
the  minority  sees  this  as  part  of  a  civil  war— 
an  Internal  revolution  In  a  developing  na- 
tion— since  the  Geneva  Accords  treated  North 
and  South  Vietnam  as  one  nation.  It  adds 
that  while  we  did  not  sign  the  Geneva  treaty. 
we  said  that  we  would  not  disturb  It.  and  we 
did  disturb  It. 

The  minority  believes  we  have  been  led 
Into  this  war  without  any  declaration  of  war 
by  Congress,  and  by  a  series  of  steps  whose 
significance  was  not  made  public  until  it  was 
too  late  to  affect  the  decisions,  and  harder 
than  ever  to  obtain  peace  talks. 

It  can  quote  James  Reston.  the  foremost 
Washington  correspondent,  who  says  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  press  did  not  report 
more  fully  on  our  successive  steps  of  escala- 
tion, so  that  there  could  have  been  more 
public  debate  over  them. 

The  hope  of  those  who  do  not  see  the 
pursuit  of  military  victory  as-  the  way  to 
peivce.  and  who  do  not  think  that  we  can 
bomb  the  enemy  to  the  negotiating  table,  is 
for  a  compromise  In  which  the  Vietnamese 
could  decide  their  own  future. 

The  Globe  appreciates  and  respects  the 
arguments  on  both  sides  of  this  momentous 
issue  It  believes  that  our  troops  in  Vietnam 
must  be  supported,  and  that  a  precipitous 
unilateral  withdrawal  of  them  Is  out  of  the 
question. 

But  we  also  believe  that  far  more  flexibility 
is  needed  in  our  nation's  Vietnamese  policy. 
Too  rigid  a  position  brings  no  settlement  in 
any  old  dispute.  There  are  some  steps,  not 
yet  tried  or  not  tried  hard  enough,  which 
Just  might  bring  peace  nearer  and  would  be 
much  safer  to  take  than  any  more  escalation, 
Here  they  are.  some  of  them  reiterations  of 
what  the  Globe  has  suggested   before. 

Somehow  the  fire  must  be  banked  and  the 
war  slowed  down.  There  Is  some  merit  in 
the  enclave  theory  (limiting  the  fighting  to 
selected  strategic  areas)  advocated  by  Gen. 
James  M.  Gavin  and  former  Ambassador 
George  P.  Kennan.  The  alternative,  to  win 
a  war  against  guerrillas.  Is  an  American  army 
In  Vietnam  five  times  larger  than  the  500.000 
now  there. 

Secondly,  despite  Hanoi's  repeated  rejec- 
tions, our  long  campaign  of  peace  talk  offers 
must  be  stepped  up.  Why  not  follow  to  the 
letter  President  Johnson's  original  offer  of 
"unconditional  discussions"?  Since  he  made 
it,  every  time  there  were  peace  feelers  we 
seem  to  have  attached  conditions,  such  as 
a  withdrawal  by  the  other  side.  How  about 
attaching  no  conditions? 

The  land  reform  program  In  South  Viet- 
nam, now  in  the  hands  of  the  U.S.  military, 
must  be  made  to  work.  The  success  of  this 
"other  war"  would  be  a  stronger  weapon  than 
all  our  guns  and  bombs. 

No  Asian  settlement  Is  possible  without 
Communist  China's  agreement.  Instead  of 
trying  to  isolate  her,  we  should  do  all  we  can 
to  establish  diplomatic  relations  with  her 
and    to   help   her   admission   to   the   United 
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fjations.  Two  wise  men  In  the  field,  John  K. 
Pairbank  and  Edwin  O.  Relschauer,  have 
urged  this.  We  should  need  them. 

We  should  in  the  future  stop  meddling  In 
the  internal  revolutions  that  are  part  and 
parcel  of  undeveloped  countries  as  they 
emerge  from  medievalism.  The  Vietnamese 
have  never  liked  China,  but  we  have  driven 
them  into  Peking's  clutches. 

For  more  moral  backing  around  the  world 
no  less  than  for  its  practical  effect,  we  should 
support  more  consistently  United  Nations 
Secretary  General  Thant.  And  we  should  lis- 
ten to  his  words  and  the  final  plain  plea  of 
Pope  Paul  and — 

Stop  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  until 
further  notice  and  without  any  conditions. 
Bombing  in  the  South  is  Justified  to  sup- 
part  our  troops,  but  It  seems  to  have  failed 
J  the  North  and  created  grave  risks.  In  two 
years  of  it  North  Vietnam  has  increased  her 
'.-jTcei  :n  the  South  five  times.  And  fijnally, 
■topping  the  bombing  appears  to  offer  the 
Sest  chance  of  obtaining  a  negotiated  peace. 

It  has  been  a  long,  long  war.  and  we  are 
.ndeed  on  a  collision  course  toward  an  even 
jreater  one.  a  war  In  which  no  one  can  tell 
Mat  nation,  its  arsenals  stored  with  un- 
■peak.ible  weapons,  will  loose  the  first  one.  We 
T.ast  find  a  way  to  come  to  the  conference 
uble  v.ith  all  Interested  parties,  and  without 
.■ondltmns,  if  we  are  to  avert  catastrophe  for 
j.ankind. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi'.  President.  I  ask 
aUaminous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate coinHletes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
1.1  ad,iournment  until  12  o'clock  noon, 
Monday  next. 

T.hc  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  1 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1967— UNANIMOUS-CON- 
SENT AGREEMENT 

Ml-  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
.Lianimous  consent  that  in  the  period 
!rom  1  to  2  o'clock  on  Monday  next, 
i.'iere  be  a  time  limitation  of  1  hour,  the 
'.imc  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
iislinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett)  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
■»or  fiom  Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams],  or 
wnomever  they  may  designate,  to  con- 
^:der  tlie  conference  report«pn  the  legis- 
lative appropriation  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
jbjection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
•tisso  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing  is  as 
;o!lo-.vs : 

Unanimovs-Consent  Agreement 

Ordrrrd.  That  during  the  consideration  of 
'he  conference  report  on  H.R.  10368,  the 
•ftasaltive  appropriation  bill  for  1968,  that 
■!me  for  the  d('b.;te  on  the  conference  re- 
port be  limited  to  1  hour  on  Monday.  July 
24  between  the  hovun  of  1  and  2  o'clock,  with 
■ae  t.n.e  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
^y  fi.e  Sen. Iter  frcm  Alaska  |Mr.  B-'KRT:.ettJ 
SRd  the  Senator  from  Delaware  |Mr. 
W'ttLiAMs],  or  whomever  they  may  designate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
•ne  infoimatiwH  of  the  Senate,  at  the 
coiicl'j.^ion  of  that  hour  there  will  be  a 
'•ea-and-nny  vote  on  the  amendment  or 

notion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
^na'or  '.^c-ir'Tct. 

rxill \2r,7-^  Part   15 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
order  entered  on  Tuesdaiy,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  is  recog- 
nized. 

RURAL  JOB  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senators  Harris,  Cannon, 
Cotton,  Hatfield,  McGee,  McGovern, 
Miller,  Mondale,  Monroney,  Moss, 
MuNDT,  Percy,  Prouty,  Scott,  Young  of 
North  Dakota,  Tydings,  Ribicoff,  Ran- 
dolph, Mansfield,  Bennett,  and  Aiken, 
a  bill  to  encourage  the  development  of 
new  job-creating  industries  in  rural 
areas. 

The  bill  provides  a  series  of  tax  in- 
centives to  encourage  private  investment 
with  the  aim  of  utilizing  more  fully  and 
effectively  the  human  and  natural  re- 
sources of  rural  America,  slowing  the 
migration  from  the  rural  areas,  which  is 
principally  the  result  of  a  lack  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity,  and  reducing  the 
population  pressures  on  our  metropolitan 
areas. 

Providing  a  blend  of  public  responsi- 
bility and  private  initiative,  the  bill  seeks 
to  substantially  expand  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  economic  opportunities  in  rural 
America.  In  brief  summary,  tlie  program 
would  work  as  follows : 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  desig- 
nate economically  deficient  rural  areas. 
Business  enterprises  wishing  to  locate  in 
these  areas  will  receive  increased  tax 
credit  against  investment  in  plant  and 
machinery,  accelerated  depreciation 
schedules  for  that  investment,  extra  de- 
ductions for  wages  paid  to  low-income 
persons,  and  assistance  in  training  the 
workers.  In  return  for  these  benefits,  the 
enterprise  must  demonstrate  that  its 
operation  will  create  new  Jobs  and  hire 
a  specified  percentage  of  its  labor  force 
from  the  locality  and  from  low-income 
categories.  The  bill  contains  an  effective 
prohibition  against  "runaway"  firms  and 
recapture  provisions  for  those  firms  who 
would  wilfully  violate  the  terms  of  the 
program.  It  authorizes  $250,000  to  serv- 
ice the  rural  industrialization  program 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
$20  million  to  assure  that  MDTA  pro- 
grams can  adequately  serve  the  antici- 
pated increase  in  job  training  needs. 

RtTRAI.  EXODUS  AND  UKBAN  CRISIS 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  it  should 
be  emphasized  that  we  do  not  view  this 
as  simply  a  rural  program.  Rather,  we 
see  it  as  a  national  program  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word.  Revitallzation  of  rural 
commimities  would  benefit  the  national 
economy  and  help  to  maintain  a  way  of 
American  life  which  historically  has 
made,  and  will  continue  to  make,  valu- 
able contributions  to  American  culture 
and  character. 

As  important  as  these  goals  are,  we 
seek  more.  This  program  provides  a  new 
and  vital  part  of  our  growing  effort  to 
deal  with  the  crisis  of  the  cities.  For  the 
root  cause  of  many  of  the  problems  of 
the  large  cities  today  can  be  traced  to 
the  problems  of  rural  America. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  in  regard  to  the 


evolution  of  my  own  thinking  on  this 
bill,  I  arrived  at  this  proposal  after  I  had 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  thought  and 
study  to  the  question  of  how  the  Nation 
could  do  a  better  job  of  tackling  the 
problems  of  the  cities. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  only  one  of 
several  measures  that  might  be  taken 
and  I  will  make  other  specific  recom- 
mendations at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. At  this  point,  however,  I  want  to 
outline  why  I  believe  the  revitallzation 
of  rural  America  is  such  an  integral  part 
of  our  efforts  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  urban  America. 

There  have  been  those  who  sounded 
the  alarm  about  the  impending  crisis  of 
the  cities  for  a  decade  or  more.  But  the 
fact  remains  it  was  only  recently  that  as 
a  nation  we  have  developed  a  new  sensi- 
tivity and  understanding  of  this  crisis, 
which  we  describe  in  terms  of  rising 
crime  rates,  festering  slums,  disintegrat- 
ing families,  chronic  unemployment, 
racial  tension,  congested  streets,  pol- 
luted air,  and  contaminated  water. 

With  hindsight  we  now  more  clearly 
understand  our  lack  of  foresight  in  the 
past.  Out  of  this  recognition  of  past  fail- 
ure and  the  greater  appreciation  of  the 
present  problems  we  have  begun  to  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  an  effort  aimed  at  a 
rebirth  of  the  cities. 

This  growing  sense  of  a  national  com- 
mitment has  generated  a  debate  that  in- 
creasingly of  late  has  generated  now 
ideas  and  prospects  for  new  approaches. 
This  is  encouraging. 

But  all  too  often  this  debate  is  re- 
stricted by  the  assumption  that  the  popu- 
lation trends  of  the  past  will  necessarily 
continue  into  the  future.  Thus,  a  dis- 
tinguished panel  of  urban  experts,  after 
asserting  that  our  urban  population  will 
double  by  1999,  described  the  task  ahead 
this  way : 

Within  the  next  generation  our  cities  will 
have  to  be  almost  completely  rebuilt,  twice  as 
big  and  we  hope  twice  as  good. 

Mr.  President.  I  share  the  commitment 
to  the  rebirth  of  our  cities.  I  recently 
joined  with  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  in  introducing  a  bill,  rather  similar 
in  its  mechanics  to  the  one  we  propose 
today,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  new 
jobs  to  the  metropolitan  slum-ghettos. 
I  have  supported  other  promising  pro- 
posals. 

But  Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  crisis  of  the  cities  looms  so  large 
today  precisely  because  we  have  been  so 
ineffective  in  the  past  in  dealing  with  the 
basic  problems  of  nonmetropolitan  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  suggest  that  in 
a  very  meaningful  sense  the  great  chal- 
lenge is  not  simply  to  make  the  cities 
more  efficient  and  more  livable  for  more 
and  more  people,  but  how  to  keep  more 
and  more  people  from  crowding  into 
them.  As  we  search  for  new  approaches 
we  must  better  control  the  forces  which 
depopulate  the  countryside  and  the  small 
towns  and  continue  to  swell  our  already 
overcrowded  cities. 

This  view  challenges  many  of  our  atti- 
tudes long  hardened  by  a  tradition 
which  equates  urbanization  with  prog- 
ress. However.  I  am  convinced  that  we 
have  reached  the  stage  where  one  can 
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question  the  proposition  that  further 
rural  depopulation  and  urban  concen- 
tration Is  both  inevitable  and  desirable 
without  one's  argument  being  labeled  as 
an  exercise  in  agrarian  romanticism. 

Mr.  President,  the  development  of  the 
megalopolis  has  generally  been  regarded 
as  a  product  of  unavoidable  economic 
forces  which  inexorably  demand  greater 
and  greater  centralization  of  our  produc- 
tive capacities,  a  process  deemed  desir- 
able. In  part,  because  of  supposed  ad- 
vantages of  economies  in  scale  associ- 
ated with  large  centralized  productive 
centers. 

But  It  is  now  becoming  increasingly 
apparent  that  numerous  economic  ineffi- 
ciencies associated  with  this  type  of  con- 
centration may  counteract  this  advan- 
tage. For  example,  it  may  well  be  that 
the  overhead  costs  of  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion, garbage  treatment  and  disposal,  and 
other  public  services  more  than  offset 
the  productive  efficiencies  that  are 
realized  through  concentration  of  re- 
sources. 

Economic  wastes  are  also  associated 
with  the  movement  of  people  to  and 
from  work.  Moreover,  the  costs  of  im- 
proving commuter  transportation  sys- 
tems are  staggering.  For  example,  it  costs 
approximately  $20,000  to  develop  the 
additional  facilities  needed  to  bring  in 
Just  one  more  car  per  day  during  com- 
muter hours  into  cities  like  New  York 
and  Chicago. 

Mr.  President,  overriding  this  matter 
of  possible  economic  waste  Is  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  many  of 
the  urban  social  ills  Is  the  overcrowding 
of  technically  underskilled  and  socially 
deprived  people  Into  areas  which  all  too 
often  become  vast  sprawling  slums. 

To  a  certain  extent,  of  course,  these 
slimis  are  repopulated  from  within,  but 
today,  as  In  the  past,  they  are  replen- 
ished in  large  part  by  migration  from 
nu-al  areas.  As  a  result  of  this  migration, 
the  slums  of  New  York,  Washington,  De- 
troit. Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles  are  con- 
stantly replenished 

It  has  recently  been  estimated,  for 
example,  that  1,000  displaced  farmwork- 
ers poiu-  Into  Watts  every  month. 

The  population  which  crowds  into  the 
deteriorated  sections  of  the  large  cities 
is  composed  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
of  what  we  might  call  the  human  casual- 
ties of  the  agricultural  revolution.  In- 
adequately educated,  and  unfamiliar 
with  city  life,  they  pile  up  In  slums  where 
they  become  entrapped  by  their  own  lack 
of  skills  and  by  the  pressures  from  the 
surrounding  higher  economic  classes  who 
seek  to  isolate  the  slum  population  in 
physical  ghettos. 

What  was  to  be  their  economic  salva- 
tion becomes  their  prison,  and  ill- 
equipped  to  resist  the  depersonalizing 
forces  of  the  city,  their  sense  of  personal 
and  social  responsibility  is  dulled.  As  tli" 
darkness  of  despair  crowds  out  the  light 
of  hope,  they  are  demoralized  and  de- 
voured by  the  contagion  of  their  slum 
environment 

The  forces  which  underlie  the  rural - 
urban  migration  are,  in  many  ways,  sym- 
bols of  economic  progress,  but  the  mas- 
sive and  hideous  slums  which  it  has  fed 
are  damning  testimony  to  our  inability 


to  diffuse  this  progress  throughout  the 
entire  Fwpulation. 

For  too  long  we  have  watched  the  poor 
migrate  from  the  country  to  the  city, 
blandly  assuming  that  this  migration 
was  tlie  first  step  up  the  ladder  of  eco- 
nomic advancement  But  in  far  too  many 
instances  the  Individual  has  not  gained 
and,  consequently,  society  has  lost. 

Mr.  President,  the  Urban  Employment 
Opportunities  Development  Act  recently 
introduced  by  Senator  Kennedy  of  New- 
York,  and  which  I  cospon.sored,  would  do 
a  great  deal  to  Improve  slum  conditions. 
But  more  is  needed;  the  problem  must 
be  attacked  at  both  ends  of  the  spectrum. 

In  his  book  on  the  New  York  slums. 
"The  Airtight  Case,"  J.  P.  Lyford  asked 
the  questions: 

Why.  for  Instance,  must  huge  concentra- 
tions of  unemployed  and  untrained  human 
beings  continue  to  pile  up  In  financially  un- 
stable cities  that  no  longer  have  the  Jobs,  the 
housing,  the  educational  opportunities,  or 
any  of  the  other  prerequisites  for  a  healthy 
and  productive  life?  Why  do  we  treat  the 
consequences  and  Ignore  the  causes  of  mas- 
sive and  purpoeeless  migration  to  the  clty^ 

Mr.  Presidrnt.  we  suuKest  that  the  Na- 
tion can  no  longer  avoid  its  obligation  to 
provide  the  answers. 

DEPRrVEO  r.t'R.^L  COMMfNITIES 

The  rural  exodus  is  not.  of  course,  com- 
posed only  of  the  poor  The  city's  pro- 
mise also  attracts  the  talented  youth,  the 
highly  trained  and  those  with  wealth 
or  the  potential  for  amassing  it. 

The  smaller  cities  and  rural  communi- 
ties are  bled  of  much  of  their  best  human 
talent  and  most  productive  economic  re- 
sources in  a  cycle  that  continually  feeds 
upon  itself.  There  are  limits  beyond 
which  further  depopulation  make  it  Im- 
possible to  maintain  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic structures  so  necessary  to  viable 
communities. 

Mr  President,  in  an  article:  "The  Great 
Plain."?  Today:  Depopulation  Posts  Its 
Problems."  for  the  Januarv'  Issue  of  the 
Journal  of  the  West,  I  wrote: 

Prob.ibly  the  single  most  telling  Indicator 
of  the  region's  contemporary  problems  Is 
reprecented  by  Its  FX>PU'.atlon  trend  lines: 
vxat  areas  are  being  rapidly  depopulated. 
Fir  ex.imp'.e.  between  1950  and  1960  of  the 
forty-elx  western  K.uisas  counties,  thirty- 
one  showed  a  net  population  loss.  Of  Colo- 
rado's eighteen  eastern  counties,  fifteen  loct 
popiUatlon  Twenty-two  of  Nebraska's 
twenty-seven  western  counties  slowed  a  simi- 
lar loss  The  same  b.vslc  trend  prevails  In 
many  other  sections  of  the  Great  Plains,  and 
the.se  Io8Re.s  are  sizable,  ranging  from  ten  to 
twenty  percent  The  1970  census  will  show 
a  c:intlnaatlon  and  probably  an  accelera- 
tion of  this  trend. 

Aside  from  whether  there  is  anything 
unliealthy  or  unde.sirable  about  this  pop- 
ulation loos.  It  creates  enormous  problems 
for  those  remaining.  Providing  adequate 
education  is  a  particular  problem  in  the 
Great  Plains  region  Extensive  consoli- 
dation has  prevented  a  wholesale  deteri- 
oration uf  the  school  systems,  but  there 
are  obvious  limitations  to  this  approach. 

Mr.  President,  the  problems  are  by  no 
means  limited  to  this  region  because  the 
rural  e.xodus  is  characteristic  of  all  re- 
gions 

In  1940.  30.540,000  persons,  or  23  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  population  lived  on 


farms.  In  1966,  that  number  had  been 
reduced  to  14,363.000.  or  6.4  percent  of 
the  total  population. 

These  figures  tell  only  part  of  the  story 
because  the  farm  population  has  reared 
many  more  children  than  is  needed  to 
maintain  its  numbers.  Tlie  actual  net 
outmlgration  from  the  farms  between 
1940  and  1950  was  16  million.  Between 
1950  and  1960  the  net  outmlgration  was 
11  million.  Between  1961  and  1965,  4  mil- 
Hon  people  have  left  the  farm.  And  be- 
cause of  the  smaller  base,  this  represent 
an  annual  migration  rate  of  5.7  percent, 
compared  to  5.3  percent  between  1950 
and  1960. 

The  exodus  has  not  been  confined  to 
farm  people.  Millions  of  residents  in  rural 
towns  have  moved  to  large  cities.  And 
there  is  a  ver>'  close  relationship  here 
because  as  the  number  of  farms  decline, 
the  economic  base  on  which  the  small 
towns  and  cities  deptnd  deteriorates, 
lessing  the  already  restricted  range  of 
economic  opportunity. 

The  loss  of  people  is  inevitably  accom- 
panied by  loss  of  local  income  and  the 
gap  between  the  actual  tax  base  and  the 
increased  citts  for  public  services  con- 
tinues to  widen.  In  addition,  more  and 
more  rural  communities  are  finding  it 
extremely  difficult  to  attract  and  suppon 
the  necessary  medical,  dental,  and  other 
health  services. 

Rural  communities  arc  stretched  to 
the  limit  to  provide  the  public  re.sources 
to  educate  tiii'ir  children,  but  after  they 
have  been  educated  the  ciiildren  move  to 
other  areas  becau.'^e  of  a  lack  of  local  eco- 
nomic opportunity.  This,  in  turn,  masmi- 
fles  the  local  problem  becau.se  it  is  the 
talented  and  educated  youth  who  could 
best  provide  the  initiative  and  leader- 
ship to  revitalize  the  community.  Ironi- 
cally the  rural  areas  provide  the  urban 
areas  a  considerable  subsidy  through 
the  export  of  their  educated  youth. 

INTEGRAL    PART    OF    THC    WAR    ON     POVERTY 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  improper  to 
treat  this  program  simply  as  an  elTort  to 
reduce  rural  poverty.  For  what  we  seek 
here  is  not  simply  to  improve  presently 
depressed  rural  income,  but  so  to  expand 
the  economic  opportunities  in  rural  areas 
so  that  more  of  tho.se  who  would  other- 
wise be  forced  to  migrate  will  naw  find 
it  possible  to  remain  In  their  home  com- 
munities if  they  so  choose.  But  it  is,  of 
cour.se,  essential  to  recognize  that  an 
improvement  in  rural  economic  condi- 
tions will  make  a  major  contribution  to 
the  national  war  on  poverty. 

We  have  tended  to  think  of  the  war 
on  poverty  as  beins,'  primarily  aimed  at 
the  urban  areas,  but  45  percent  of  the 
Nation's  poor  live  in  rural  areas.  And 
while  14  percent  of  the  urban  population 
is  officially  cla.ssified  as  poor,  27  percent 
of  the  rural  population  is  so  classified 

Moreover,  rural  areas  are  often  lack- 
ing in  the  personal  necessities  of  life  and 
adequate  public  services.  In  1960.  73  per- 
cent of  the  urban  households  headed  by 
an  employed  male  had  an  automobile, 
telephone,  hot  and  cold  running  water, 
and  sound  hou.sing  But  only  60  percent 
of  the  households  in  rurnl  tov'.  ns  and  only 
44  percent  of  the  farm  households  met 
these    standards     Thou'^ands    of    rural 
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communities  lack  adequate  central  water 
systems  and  sewage  disposal  plants. 

TAX    INCENTIVE    APPROACH 

Mr.  President,  the  social  and  economic 
problems  of  both  urban  and  rural  Amer- 
ica are  gigantic.  In  a  speech  in  this 
Chamber  on  AprU  17,  1967.  in  which  I 
argued  for  the  need  for  new  approaches 
to  deal  with  the  crisis  of  the  cities,  I 
said: 

Another  area  In  which  the  search  for  new 
approaches  must  be  concentrated  is  to  find 
more  efficient  ways  of  encouraging  greater 
Involvement  by  private  business,  labor 
unions  and  civic  groups.  I  would  not  Justify 
the  need  for  greater  participation  by  the  pri- 
vate sector  on  the  basis  that  less  government 
action  is  desirable,  but  rather  on  the  basis 
that  more  than  public  action  Is  demanded. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress  there  have  been  a  number  of 
wortliwhile  proposals  designed  to  stim- 
ulate and  encourage  the  involvement  of 
the  private  sector  in  dealing  with  public 
problems. 

I  am  impressed  that  such  proposals 
have  been  advanced  by  both  Republicans 
and  Democrats.  I  find  this  commonality 
of  views  encouraging,  not  only  because  it 
suggests  the  development  of  the  suffi- 
cient support  to  translate  these  propo- 
sals into  law,  but  also  because  it  reflects 
a  new  pragmatism  and  a  political  fresh- 
ness unshackled  from  the  chains  ot 
ideological  dogma. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  also  encouraged  by 
the  attitude  within  the  private  sector. 
Businessmen  have  indicated  a  renewed 
awareness  of  their  public  responsibility. 
Thus,  at  the  political  level  we  are  in- 
creasingly aware  that  Goverrunent  can- 
not do  everything,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  realizing  that  the  private 
sector  must  do  more. 

The  tax  incentive  approach  is  particu- 
larly suited  to  this  type  of  joint  effort. 
The  stimulus  that  the  Investment  Tax 
Credit  Act  of  1962  had  on  the  general 
economy  Is  unquestioned.  The  bill  which 
I  introduced  with  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  last  week  and  the  bill 
which  I  introduce  today  with  the  jimlor 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  today  are  appli- 


THE  Bnx 
Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  and  I  introduce 
today  applies  a  proven  principle  to  a  par- 
ticular need.  We  believe  that  special  tax 
incentives  are  necessary  to  encourage  a 
substantial  increase  of  private  invest- 
ment in  rural  areas  in  order  to  overcome 
some  of  the  factors  which  discourage 
business  expansion  into  these  areas. 

Many  potential  locations  are  far  re- 
moved from  substantial  market  areas, 
thus  adding  extra  transportation  costs 
to  the  product.  By  the  same  token,  firms 
incur  higher  transportation  costs  in 
bringing  in  the  supplies  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  product. 

The  shortage  of  trained  labor  also 
serves  as  a  barrier.  Another  barrier  is 
that  in  many  cases,  community  service 
facilities  such  as  electricity,  water  sup- 
ply, and  local  transportation  may  be  in- 
adequate and  expensive. 

An  additional  barrier,  which  is  diffi- 
cult to  measure,  but  which  nevertheless 
exists.  Is  a  social  outlook  which  discour- 
ages location  in  less  populated  commu- 
nities. We  do  not  attempt  to  claim  that 
this  bill  should  or  would  change  this.  We 
do  believe,  however,  that  it  will  at  least 
serve  to  stimulate  a  new  questioning  and 
debate  among  the  directors  of  private 
enterprise  and  from  this  a  new  outlook 
may  be  developed. 

Mr.  President,  the  tax  incentives  pro- 
vided by  this  bill  are  as  follows: 

The  normal  7-percent  investment 
credit  on  machinery  is  increased  to  14 
percent; 

A  7-percent  investment  credit  on  the 
cost  of  the  building  in  which  the  busi- 
ness is  located; 

An  accelerated  depreciation  of  two- 
thlrds  normal,  useful,  or  class  life  for 
machinery,  equipment,  and  buildings; 

A  deduction  of  125  percent  for  salaries 
and  wages  paid  to  low-income  persons 
hired,  for  a  period  of  3  years; 

All  credits  and  deductions  can  be  car- 
ried backward  3  years-  or  forward  for  a 
maximum  of  10  years,  or  if  the  business 
is  a  corporate  subsidiary,  utilized  against 
other  outside  income  of  the  parent  cor- 
poration. A  purchaser  of  the  business 


cations  of  this  same  principle  to  meet""  could  use  the  carryovers  otherwise  avail- 


the  special  needs  of  particular  areas. 
While  tax  incentives  are  not  a  panacea 
and  should  not  be  used  indiscriminately, 
they  can  be  used  for  extremely  tiseful 
purposes. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Orville 
FYeeman.  has  commented  favorably  as 
to  the  application  of  this  principle  to 
rural  investment.  Testifying  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  March 
21,  1967,  Secretary  Freeman  stated: 

We  should  give  serious  study  to  the  possi- 
bility of  a  tax  Incentive  plan  to  encourage 
business  and  Industry  to  locate  new  plants 
»nd  facilities  In  rural  areas.  This  might  In- 
clude an  Increased  tax  credit  for  machinery 
wd  equipment  Investments.  It  might  also 
Include  accelerated  tax  writeoff  for  busi- 
nesses locating  In  small  communities  with 
lilgh  underemployment  of  a  high  percentage 
of  families  with  low  Incomes.  Not  only  would 
this  encourage  new  businesses  to  locate  In 
rural  areas.  It  would  help  businessmen  al- 
ready there  to  expand  as  new  opportunities 
and  new  m.irkets  opened  up. 


able  to  the  seller  if  the  purchaser  con 
tinues  the  business. 

Business  enterprises  will  receive  these 
benefits  under  the  following  conditions: 

First.  The  enterprise  must  be  located 
in  a  "rural  job  development  area"  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  defined  as  follows:  A  county,  no  part 
of  which  contains  a  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  area  and  which  has 
no  city  with  a  population  in  excess  of 
50,000;  a  county  where  at  least  15  per- 
cent of  the  families  have  incomes  under 
$3,000  or  where  employment  has  declined 
at  a  rate  of  more  than  5  percent  during 
the  previous  5-year  period;  or  where  the 
closing  or  curtailing  of  operations  of  an 
installation  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  likely  to  cause  a  substantial 
migration  of  persons  residing  in  the  area. 

The  Secretary  of  AgricuKure,  after 
consulting  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior may  also  certify  Indian  reserva- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  we  acknowledge  that 


these  standards  may  not  be  the  best  that 
can  be  devised.  To  assure  achievement 
of  the  objectives  of  the  bill,  with  a  mini- 
mum degree  of  abuses,  we  expect  and 
hope  that  commdttee  hearings  will  pay 
particular  attention  to  this  question  and 
that  refinements  in  the  definitions  can  be 
developed. 

These  are  some  of  the  difficulties.  First 
is  the  question  of  what  constitutes  a  rural 
area.  The  Census  Bureau  defines  rural  as 
farm  areas  and  towns  of  less  than  2,500. 
But  it  has  long  been  recognized  that  this 
artificial  dividing  line  is  an  inadequate 
definition  of  ruralness.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  has  been  no  agreement  on  a 
new,  more  meaningful  definition.  Cer- 
tainly there  are  many  cities  below  50,000 
which  are  essentially  rural  by  the  nature 
of  their  economic  base  and  by  the  fact 
of  their  physical  distance  from  metro- 
politan areas.  We  have  used  the  50,000 
population  figure  also  because  the  ad- 
ministration has  developed  an  informal 
working  agreement  by  which  that  figure 
is  used  as  the  dividing  line  for  determin- 
ing jurisdictional  authority  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  conflicting  social  and 
economic  programs  within  the  various 
departments  of  the  e.xecutive  branch. 

Once  a  rural  definition  has  been  ac- 
cepted, one  then  encounters  the  difficulty 
of  whether  this  is  an  economic  deficient 
area.  Many  of  the  indicators  by  which 
we  designate  urban  poverty  areas  are 
not  available.  For  example,  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  data  out- 
side the  standard  metropolitan  statis- 
tical areas  are  often  totally  lacking  or 
inadequate.  We  also  find  that  personal 
income  data  may  often  be  a  poor  criteria. 
Second.  The  incentives  provided  by  this 
bill  are  designed  to  create  new^  jobs  and 
industries  not  to  encourage  their  reloca- 
tion. To  receive  an  eligibility  certificate, 
the  enterprise  must  demonstrate  that  it 
has  not  discontinued  a  comparable  en- 
terprise in  any  other  area  and  will  not 
reduce  the  employment  in  any  other 
area. 

Third.  The  enterprise  must  create  at 
least  10  new  jobs  at  the  beginning  of  the 
operation  and  show  a  reasonable  ratio 
between  capital  inve.sted  and  jobs 
created. 

Fourth.  To  assure  benefits  to  a  local 
commtmity,  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
original  working  force  must  be  residents 
of  the  area  and  to  upgrade  extremely 
low-incomes  at  least  33  percent  of  the 
original  wofking  force  must  be  comprised 
of  heads  of  families  with  family  income 
of  less  than  $3,000  per  year  or  single  in- 
dividuals having  incomes  of  less  than 
$1,800  per  year.  Also  included  in  this  33- 
percent  requirement  are  persons  who 
have  completed  more  than  1  year  of  ac- 
tive duty  in  the  armed  services  or  in  the 
Job  Corps  within  the  preceding  2  years  so 
as  to  provide  new  opportunities  for  youth 
who  may  have  come  from  low-income 
families  and  environments,  and  who 
have  now  acquired  additional  labor  skills. 
Fifth.  The  benefits  are  applied  for  a 
10-year  period  and  to  continue  to  quali- 
fy, the  enterprise  must  maintain  the 
same  working  force  unless  circumstances 
beyond  its  control  prevent  it  from  doing 
so.  The  bill  also  provides  an  effective  re- 
capture provision  in  those  cases  where  a 
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firm  willfully  violates  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements. 

Sixth.  Before  the  enterprise  i.s  given  an 
eligibility  certilicate,  the  Secretary  must 
have  written  notice  from  the  local  gov- 
ernmental unit  respon.sible  for  zoning 
requirements  to  the  effect  that  the  pro- 
posed enterpi  tse  meets  the  existing  reg- 
ulations and  th?t  there  are  no  immediate 
plans  for  altering  those  regulationa.  This 
will  as.«ure  that  the  local  community  is 
aware  that  the  enterprise  anticipates 
locating  there,  thu.s  piving  the  com- 
munity a  chatice  to  prevent  the  move 
should  It  choo.se  to  do  so 

Seventh.  The  enterprise  must  be  en- 
gaged In  industrial  production^ — manu- 
facturing, producing,  processing,  assem- 
bling— wholesale  operations,  or  the  con- 
struction cf  buildines  and  facilities  in 
the  authorized  area  This  precludes 
benefits  to  retail  and  service  enterprises 
which  might  be  competitive  with  local 
establishment.'^.  Recreational  enterprises 
may  be  certified  provided  they  would  not 
bt  competitive  with  existing  enterprises 
in  the  area. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  provides  for  two 
types  of  appropriations  First.  $250,000  Is 
authorized  so  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture may  collect  ar.d  disseminate 
relevant  economic  data  and  to  serve  as  an 
Information  c'.earlnehouse  for  ^ocal  com- 
munities and  businesses  considering  es- 
tablishing job-creating  enterprises  in  job 
development  areas. 

It  would  be  expected  that  this  appro- 
priation would  be  utilized  to  fund  the 
rural  industrialization  program  which 
was  created  in  1966  'but  not  funded'  to 
stimulate  industrial  development  in  rural 
areas  by:  Informing  businessmen  of  the 
advantages  of  locating  plants  In  rural 
America;  providing  a  site  location  and 
analysis  service:  bringing  together  com- 
munity. State  and  Federal  programs  for 
industrial  and  community  development. 

Second,  to  provide  adequate  training 
assistance  to  those  enterprises  locating  In 
job  development  areas  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962  Is 
amended  to  assure  that  the  MDTA  pro- 
grams can  administratively  service  the 
new  job  training  needs.  Also  an  addi- 
tional $20  million  is  authorized  for 
MDTA  for  the  first  year  and  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  fis- 
cal year  thereafter.  It  is  anticipated  that 
due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  thv  firms 
participating  in  this  program  wl!l  be 
small  and  in  many  cases  located  at  con- 
siderable distances  from  institutional  job 
training  centers  that  much  of  the  MDTA 
training  will  be  of  the  on-the-job  type 

COSTS    MiO    BENETITS 

Mr.  President,  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  would  result  in  a  drain  on  the  Treas- 
ury to  the  extent  that  businessmen  take 
advantage  of  tax  incentives.  But  at  the 
same  time,  the  new  economic  activity 
thus  stimulated  would  generate  an  In- 
creased flow  of  revenue  to  the  Treasury. 
Precise  predictions  are  impossible,  but 
we  believe  that  over  the  intermediate 
and  long  run  the  benefits  v.-ill  more  than 
offset  the  losses;  that  the  total  tax  rev- 
enue flow  will  be  expanded,  rather  than 
decreased. 


But  beyond  the  tax  losses  and  gains 
directly  attributable  to  this  program  one 
must  also  con.'^ider  its  indirect  influence. 
We  believe  that  a  more  extensive  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  our  Industrial 
and  commercial  capacities  will  strength- 
I  n  the  overall  national  economy.  We 
believe  that  strengthening  of  rural  com- 
munities will  result  in  substantial  social 
benefits.  We  believe  that  the  slowing  of 
the  flow  of  rural  people  to  the  urban 
slums  will  reduce  the  public  costs  of 
unemployment  and  welfare  payments 
and,  also  ultimately,  the  costs  for  other 
public  services  in  those  areas  such  as 
tiiose  for  law  enforcement. 

Even  th.jugh  vne  must  give  due  weight 
to  the.se  po.sslble  Indirect  benefits  and 
despite  the  fact  that  It  is  Impossible  to 
predict  precisely  the  net  effect  on  the 
Treasury  that  would  result  from  this  pro- 
gram. It  is  necessary  and  proper  that  we 
make  specific  dollar  estimates.  We  do 
thii  by  analyzing  a  hypothetical  situa- 
tion of  a  single  business  enterprise  oper- 
ating under  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Assume  a  firm  invests  $1  million,  di- 
vided evenly  between  plant  and  equip- 
ment. The  tax  credit  allowed  against  the 
plant  would  be  S35.000 — 7  ptrcent.  Tax 
ercdit  on  equipinent  would  be  an  addi- 
tional .535,000  beyond  that  which  is  al- 
lowed under  present  law — the  present  7- 
percent  credit  is  increa.scd  to  14  percent. 
The  total  tax  credit  would  be  SI 05.000: 
the  credit  attributable  to  this  bill  would 
be  $70,000. 

Department  of  Commerce  data  show 
that  it  generally  takes  from  $10,000  to 
$15,000  of  capital  to  create  one  job,  but 
assume  for  this  example  that  the  un- 
likely high  figure  of  $20,000  is  required. 
Thus  the  $1  million  investment  would 
create  50  new  jobs.  Assuming  a  $5,000  per 
job  annual  wage,  the  total  annual  pay- 
roll would  be  S250.000  Against  this  pay- 
roll, the  employer  would  take  an  addi- 
tional 25-percent  deduction  made  avail- 
able for  wages  paid  to  poverty  stricken 
workers  As  the  bill  requires  at  least  33 
percent  of  the  work  force  to  be  composed 
of  such  worker.-;,  the  business  would  re- 
ceive a  minimum  of  SIO.OOO  in  additional 
benefits.  Thus,  in  this  example  the  busi- 
nessman .saves  a  total  of  $80,000. 

The  $80,000  savings  to  the  business- 
man represents  a  lo.ss  to  the  Treasury-, 
but  this  is  more  than  compensated  for 
by  thp  increa.^ed  flow  of  revenue  from 
new  and  expanded  wage  incomes  and 
profits.  Thus,  taking  the  50  new  jobs  at 
$5,000  each  yielding  a  payroll  of  $250,000 
and  allowing  one  exemption  and  the 
standard  10-percent  deduction,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  collect  approxi- 
mately $30,150  m  new  tax  revenue. 

As  a  general  rule,  one  new  job  will  be 
created  ind'r^ctly  for  every  two  created 
directly.  Using  this  standard,  25  new  jobs 
would  be  created  elsewhere  in  the  econ- 
omy. Awain  assuming  an  average  salarj' 
of  S5.000  f>-  ^  Government  would  collect 
an  additional  $15,075  in  increased  In- 
dividual income  tax  revenue.  Revenues 
of  the  Government  would  be  further  In- 
creased on  taxes  on  the  profits  of  the 
Anns  which  built  the  plant  and  the 
machinery  it  .sold  to  the  new  inv?stor. 
Assuming  a  10-porcent  profit  before 
taxes,    the    Treasury    would    collect    an 


extra  $48,000  in  corporate  income  ta.x 
revenue 

Creation  of  new  jobs  would  also  have 
tile  effect  of  reducing  Federal  vvtl:are 
payments.  Fairly  precise  estimates  are 
available  on  the  effect  that  new  jobs 
would  have  on  reducing  welfare  pay- 
rneiits  in  urban  areas.  This  Is  more  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  for  niral  areas.  In  urban 
anas,  for  example,  data  indicates  that 
th.e  employment  of  75  men  would  save 
the  Federal  Government  at  least  S25.000 
a  year  in  welfare  payments.  For  the  pur- 
l)ose  of  our  example  we  reduce  this  $25,- 
000  .savings  to  $10,000. 

Thus  the  total  gains  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  this  example  are  S103.- 
J25  as  compared  to  the  lo.sses  to  the 
Government  of  $80,000. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  the  task  of  revitalizing 
rural  America  and  relieving  the  pres- 
sures on  our  metropolitan  centers  will  be 
difficult,  complex  and  will  necessarily  be 
carried  out  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
However,  I  believe  certain  steps  must  be 
taken  Immediately. 

First,  we  must  act  now  to  expand  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  economic  op- 
portunity available  to  rural  America 
Specifically,  I  urge: 

Early  and  favorable  consideration  by 
the  Congress  of  legislation  we  introduce 
today. 

That  the  Committee  on  C3rovemment 
Operations,  drawing  on  the  extensive 
hearings  over  the  past  2  years  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Re- 
.search,  report  legislation  providing  for 
more  equitable  geographic  distribution 
of  Federal  research  and  development 
money,  and  that  the  Senate  give  early 
and  favorable  consideration  to  such 
le'-;islatlon 

Second,  we  must  rededicate  ourselves 
to  a  fresh,  new  effort  to  strengthen  the 
institution  of  the  family  farm,  not  simply 
because  it  Is  a  valuable  socioeconomic 
unit  but  because  it  is  the  base  on  which 
so  many  of  our  smaller  towns  and  cities 
depend 

Third,  we  must  stop  treating  the  social 
and  economdc  problems  of  rural  and 
urban  areas  as  .separate  and  distinct. 
Although  they  may  be  manifested  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  many  of  the  problems  of 
rural  and  urban  America  are  closely  in- 
terrelated and  have  common  causes. 
The  need  for  more  effective  coordination 
of  Government  efforts  is  particularly  ap- 
parent in  regard  to  the  numerous  anti- 
poverty  programs  v.e  have  erected  in 
recent  years. 

Fourth,  all  the  above  is  predicated  on 
the  necessity  of  reassessing  many  tra- 
ditional beliefs  which  all  too  often  hold 
that  the  social  and  economic  forces 
which  underlie  the  rural  to  urban  migra- 
tion are  so  basic  and  inexorable  as  to  be 
essentially  uncontrollable.  A  new  na- 
tional debate  must  be  generated.  It  is 
through  such  a  debate  and  reevaluation 
that  new  proposals  will  be  generated 
and  new  data  obtained  on  which  we  can 
recommend  policy  chani?es  for  the  fu- 
ture In  this  connection.  I  specificiHy 
recommend: 

That  the  Senate  give  early  and  favor- 
able con.sideratlon  to  re.solutlons  by  Sen- 
ators Mu.NDT  and  Pfoxmire  calling  for 
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stvdy  and  analysis  of  the  causes  and  con- 
sequences of  economic  growth  and  pop- 
ulation patterns  in  the  United  States. 

I  recommend  that  the  President  recon- 
stitute the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Rural  Poverty  to  assure  that  it 
analyzes,  then  presents  alternative  ap- 
proaches to  slowing  the  rural  to  urban 
migration. 

Mr.  President,  the  measure  of  the  prog- 
re.ss  of  America  Is  the  progress  of  its 
oeople. 

What  we  seek  has  to  do  with  the  prog- 
ress of  the  American  people,  their  fam- 
ilies, their  homes  and  their  hopes. 

And  what  we  seek  has  to  do,  not  so 
much  with  where  we  are.  but  where'  we 
are  going. 

It  has  been  said.  "There  are  a  thousand 
hacking  at  the  branches  of  evil  to  one 
who  is  striking  at  the  root."  This  pro- 
posal, Mr.  President,  seeks  earnestly  and 
sincerely  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
fundamental  barrier  to  all  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  we  refer  to  as  the  American 
dream. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  every 
country  in  the  world,  developed  and  un- 
developed. Is  faced  with  the  problems  of 
urbanization,  the  rui'al-to-urban  shift  of 
population. 

In  our  own  country  national  policy, 
consciously  and  unconsciously,  has  en- 
couraged our  people  to  move  from  the 
rural  areas  and  small  towns  into  the 
larger  cities. 

Expanded  opportimity  for  self-suffi- 
ciency and  employment  Is  in  many  ways 
more  difficult  to  foster  in  rural  areas  and 
small  towns  than  It  is  in  the  urban  cen- 
ters. For  example,  technical  skills  traln- 
Lng,  necessary  for  employment  In  modem 
Industry.  Is  not  so  readily  available. 
Moreover,  if  such  training  Is  available 
and  utilized,  trainees  must  then  gener- 
ally move  to  the  larger  cities  to  find 
employment. 

Increased  opportunity  must  be,  and  is, 
our  national  goal  for  those  living  in  pov- 
erty, both  urban  and  rural.  But  this  bill 
has  an  additional  purpose:  to  balance 
economic  development  throughout  the 
entire  countrj'  and  to  slow  down  the 
whole  process  of  urbanization,  if 
possible, 

A  few  countries  of  the  world  are  be- 
ginning to  ask  whether  it  is  Inevitable 
that  more  and  more  of  their  people  must 
be  packed  Into  less  and  less  living  space. 
It  is  time  we  in  America  began  to  ask 
ourselves  that  question,  also. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senate  has  begun 
to  ask  this  question  and  to  seek  answers 
to  it.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  is  holding  hearings  on 
legislation  to  create  a  national  commis- 
sion on  balanced  economic  growth.  The 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Government 
Research,  which  I  chair,  has  been  hold- 
ing hearings  on  legislation  to  bring  about 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of  Federal 
research  and  development  funds,  which 
have  such  rreat  Imnact  on  higher  edu- 
cation and  economic  growth. 

We  have  ppssed  Ici'^lation  over  the 
years  to  make  life  in  the  rural  areas  and 
small  towns  more  comfortable,  healthy, 
and  rewarding.  And  much  is  yet  to  be 
done.  In  particular,  we  must,  for  exam- 
Pie,  do  a  much  better  job  of  assuring  the 
farmers,    dairymen,    and    ranchers    of 


America  a  fair  return  on  their  work  and 
investment,  and  many  of  us  in  this  body 
are  working  diligently  toward  that  end. 
But  the  time  has  come,  Mr.  President, 
when  we  must  face  up  to  the  fundamen- 
tal imbalance  in  opportunity  between 
rural  and  urban  areas. 

Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  join  with 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson],  and 
with  some  21  other  cosponsors,  in  intro- 
ducing today  the  Rural  Job  Development 
Act  of  1967.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to 
attract  and  help  build  new,  job-produc- 
ing industrial  and  commercial  establish- 
ments in  rural  areas,  in  order  to  give 
people  a  chance  and  a  choice  to  decide 
for  themselves  where  they  will  live  and 
work. 

The  economic  decline  of  rural  America 
can  be  traced  almost  exclusively  to  the 
lack  of  private  jobs.  The  search  for 
better  economic  opportunity  has  forced 
the  migration  of  our  rural  population  to 
our  already  overburdened,  overcrowded 
cities.  The  same  is  true  of  many  Ameri- 
can Indians,  to  whom  this  bill  also  ap- 
plies. 

Unfortunately,  and  regrettably,  many 
of  these  rural-to-urban  migrants  lack 
the  education  and  skills  to  compete  in 
the  technical  labor  markets  of  our  urban 
centers.  Therefore,  many  become  resi- 
dents of  the  city  slums  and  ghettos,  and 
great  human  resources  are  wasted.  Many 
people  who  once  made  a  real  contribution 
to  society  suddenly  become  dependent 
upon  it,  unable  to  cope  with  the  com- 
plexities of  city  life.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  a  Gallup  poll  shows  that  nearly  half 
of  all  Americans  would  prefer  to  live  in 
a  small  tovm  or  on  a  farm.  Yet,  only  a 
third  do,  and  the  number  is  dwindling. 
Unofficial  estimates,  based  on  Census 
Bureau  data,  indicate  that  by  1985,  125 
million  people — one-half  of  all  Ameri- 
cans—will be  living  in  three  "strip  cities," 
reaching  from  Boston  to  Washington, 
from  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  and  from  San 
Francisco  to  Los  Angeles.  This  Is  a  most 
disturbing  trend,  and  one  which,  imless 
checked,   holds   grave  portent  for  our 
country.    Regardless    of    the    increased 
effort  and  investment  in  programs,  to 
assist  cities,  the  problems  each  year  be- 
come greater;   more  and  more  people 
continue  to  pour  into  the  cities  from 
the    countryside    during    each    passing 
year.  The  war  on  urban  poverty,  slimis, 
substandard    housing,    air    and    water 
pollution,  crime  and  delinquency,  and 
overcrowded  schools  and  transportation 
facilities  must  be  won,  but  victory  will 
come  slowly,  indeed,  unless  we  can  stem 
the  influx  each  year  of  new  people  into 
the  cities. 

In  order  to  stabilize  our  rural  area  and 
smalltown  population,  we  must  foster, 
if  we  can,  a  rethinking  of  national  policy. 
Job  opportunity  is  the  central  need. 

The  Rural  Job  Development  Act  pro- 
poses the  following  tax  incentives  for  a 
10-year  period  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment: A  14-percent  investment  credit  on 
machinery:  a  7-percent  investment  credit 
on  the  cost  of  buildings;  an  accelerated 
depreciation  of  two-thirds  of  normal, 
useful,  or  class  life  for  machinery,  equip- 
ment, and  buildings;  a  deduction  of  125 
percent  for  salaries  and  wages  paid  to 
low-Income  persons  hired  for  a  period  of 


3  years;  and  a  stipulation  that  all  credits 
and  deductions  can  be  carried  backward 
3  years  or  forward  for  a  maximum 
of  10  years. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorized to  issue  a  certificate  of  eligibility 
to  an  industry,  provided:  First,  the  firm 
locates  in  a  county  which  does  not  have 
a  city  with  a  population  in  excess  of 
50,000;  second,  at  least  15  percent  of  the 
families  in  the  county  have  incomes 
of  under  $3,000  or  employment  in  the 
county  has  declined  at  an  annual  rate 
of  more  than  5  percent  during  the  last 
5-year  period,  or  the  closing  or  curtailing 
of  operations  of  an  installation  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  the  county  is 
likely  to  cause  a  substantial  out-migra- 
tion of  residents;  third,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  also  certify  the  eligibil- 
ity of  Indian  reservations. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  these  tax  in- 
centives an  enterprise  must  create  at 
least  10  new  jobs  at  the  beginning  of  its 
operation  and  must  shov,-  a  reasonable 
ratio  between  capital  invested  and  jobs 
created.  At  least  50  percent  of  the  origi- 
nal working  force  must  be  residents  of 
the  area  or  within  convenient  daily  com- 
muting distance.  Not  less  than  33  per- 
cent of  the  original  work  force  must  be 
comprised  of  heads  of  families  with 
family  income  of  less  than  $3,000  per 
ygar,  or  single  individuals  having  in- 
dbme  of  less  than  $1,800  per  year,  or 
persons  who  have  completed  more  than 
1  year  of  active  duty  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices or  in  the  Job  Corps  witliin  the  pre- 
ceding 2  years. 

We  are  not  seeking  "runaway"  in- 
dustry. The  employer  must  demonstrate 
that  he  has  not  discontinued  a  compar- 
able enterprise  in  any  other  area  and 
will  not  reduce  his  employment  in  any 
other  area  as  a  result  of  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  the  new  facility. 
The  new  enterprise  must  be  engaged  In 
industrial  production  and  must  meet 
zoning  requirements  and  regulation  of 
local  governmental  imlts.  The  bill  con- 
tains an  adequate  recapture  clause.  In 
order  to  prevent  firms  from  willfully 
violating  employment  requirements,  or 
from  taking  advantage  of  the  benefits, 
and  then  closing  down  operations  with- 
out proper  economic  justification. 

The  Idea  of  government  incentives  to 
stimulate  private  investment  is  not  a  new 
one.  Capital  gains  are  taxed  at  half  the 
normal  rate  to  encourage  long  term  in- 
vestment. Oil  and  mineral  exploration 
and  production  is  encouraged  through 
our  system  of  depletion  allowances.  In 
recent  years,  we  have  allowed  accelerated 
depreciation  rates  to  encoura-ze  the 
building  of  grain  storage  facilities  and 
defense  plants.  Thus,  government  in- 
centives are  a  tried  and  proven  method 
of  encouraging  the  certain  types  of  in- 
vestment. These  incentives  should  now 
be  broadened  to  Include  a  tax  Incentive 
for  the  location  of  job-producing  Indus- 
tries In  the  rural  areas  and  .small  towns 
of  our  country. 

Industrial  development  In  rural 
America  has  been  slow,  because  of  the 
high  risk  Involved.  Ti-anspoi-tatlon  facili- 
ties are  substandard  In  many  rural  areas. 
Market  acce.ssibility  Is  sometimes  a  prob- 
lem, and  shipment  of  finished  products 
is  often  more  expensive.  Adequate  build- 
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Ings  are  not  always  available,  and  must 
be  constructed  at  company  expense  But. 
perhaps  the  bisrgest  deterrent  to  indus- 
trial development  in  rural  America  has 
been  the  lack  of  an  adequately  trained 
labor  force.  People  in  rural  America  are 
willing  to  work,  but  unfortunately  many 
lack  the  skills  required  in  today's  tech- 
nical Industries.  Therefore,  to  provide 
adequate  training  assistance  to  those  en- 
terprises locating  in  rural  areas  the  Rural 
Job  Development  Act  amends  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962  to  assure  that  the  MDTA  programs 
can  adequately  service  the  anticipated 
increase  In  job  trainln?  needs.  An  addi- 
tional $20  million  is  authorized  for 
MDTA  for  this  purpose  during  the  first 
year  and  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

Mr.  President,  as  President  Johnson 
pointed  out  in  the  message  to  Congress 
on  January  25,  1966.  the  problems  of 
rural  poverty  are  difficult  and  shocking. 
He  said: 

Last  year  In  my  me.ssage  on  Agriculture  I 
described  poverty's  grip  on  rural  America 

Nearly  half  of  the  poor  m  the  United  States 
live  In  rural  arecLS. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that  quotation 
from  President  Johnson: 

Nearly  half  of  the  poor  in  the  tJnltecl 
States  live  In  rural  areas. 

Almost  one  In  every  two  rural -families  has 
a  c&ab  Income  under  $3,000 

One-fourth  of  rural  non-farm  homes  are 
without  running  water 

Rural  people  lag  almost  two  years  behind 
the  urban  residents  In  educational  attain- 
ment. 

Health  facilities  in  rural  areas  are  so  In- 
adequate tha'  rural  children  receive  one- 
third  less  medical  attention  than  urban  chil- 
dren. 

These  deflclenctes  persist  in  1966  Their 
effect  Is  as  grcvlous  on  urban  America  — the 
recipient  of  millions  of  unskilled  migrants 
from  rural  areas  in  the  p.\st  two  decades — as 
on  the  rundown  farms  and  impoverished 
communities  that  still  house  4  4  million  poor 
rural  families 

Most  of  the  problem.5  of  rural  America 
would  be  immediately  manageable  if 
there  were  private  jobs  in  sufficient  num- 
ber and  the  skilLs  to  perform  those  jobs. 
This  bill  would  be  a  Ions;  step  toward 
filling  both  needs. 

The  details  of  this  bill  and  the  criteria 
Involved  are  certainly  not  hitended  as 
the  final  answer.-^  They  are  meant  to 
open  the  debate  and  discu.s.sion  on  thi.s 
subject  of  broad  nati-^nal  iwlicy  and  will 
be  altered  as  better  su-'ge.itions  are  made 
during  hearings  The  details  are  not  so 
Important:  what  is  important  is  that  we 
start  now  to  face  up  to  this  national 
problem  and  provide  immediate  and 
workable  solution.s. 

Earlier,  the  di.'-tin?uishrd  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Kennedy]  and  tiie 
distinguished  Sr;-.aior  irom  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson)  authored  a  bill  to  provide  sim- 
ilar incentives  for  the  creation  of  jobs 
in  urban  slum  area.s  While,  as  I  have 
made  clear,  I  ffel  there  is  no  question  bet 
that  we  mu.^t  meet  the  increasing  prob- 
lems of  the  urban  poor.  I  believe  that 
bill,  with  the  txceptijii  of  it.s  applica- 
tion to  Indian  reservations,  attempts  to 
get  at  only  one  aspect  of  the  problems, 
urban  poverty,  not  at  the  wiiole  process 
of   urbanization.    Nevertheless,    I   think 


that  the  Finance  Committee  could  well 
hold  hearings  on  both  bills  at  one  time, 
in  an  attempt  to  devise  the  proper  over- 
all national  policy. 

But  any  policy  adopted  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  national  need  to  slow  down 
and  reverse,  if  possible,  the  process  of 
urbanization,  at  the  verj-  heart  of  sj 
many  increasingly  acute  urban  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  President,  far  too  long  we  have 
simply  shrugged  our  shoulders  and  said 
that  there  is  nothing  w.hich  can  be  done 
about  the  procr.ss  of  urbanization,  even 
though  all  of  us  have  been  increasingly 
aware  of  the  paradox  in  our  Nation, 
where  so  many  people  live  in  over- 
crowded conditions,  choked  down  by 
smoke  and  smog  and  confined  by  con- 
crete and  steel,  while  the  rest  of  the 
coimtry  contains  great  and  beautiful  and 
usable,  underpopulated,  open  spaces. 
The  Rural  Job  Development  Act  Is  a 
new  approach,  but  we  should  remember 
the  words  of  George  Bernard  Shaw,  who 
wrote : 

Some  men  see  things  as  they  ;ire  nnd  ask. 
Why'  I  see  things  that  have  never  been  and 
ask.  Why  nof 

If  we  dare  to  think  anew,  examine  new 
ways  of  doing  things.  I  am  confident  oiu- 
.country  will  be  the  better  for  it. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  for  a  most  learned  statement 
as  to  both  the  purposes  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  we  have  joined  to- 
gether to  introduce  here  today.  I  know, 
from  talking  with  the  Senator  about  the 
provisions,  that  he  has  been  studying 
this  matter  for  many  months 

I  salute  him  and  commend  him  also 
for  the  work  he  has  done  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Government  Re- 
search, before  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  appear  2  or  3  days  aso.  seeking  an 
equitable  distribution  of  research  and 
development  programs  by  the  Federal 
Governme.it  He  has  rendered  a  most 
rewarding  service,  and  I  am  vei-y  plea.sed 
to  be  a  partner  with   him  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
many  Interests  ind  aims  with  the  dls- 
tinjcuished  Senator  from  Kansas,  He  has 
himself  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
se-^-k  to  bring  about  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  research  and  development 
funds  I  believe  his  efforts  will  have  a 
great  impact  on  the  eventual  outcome  of 
the  hearings  in  my  own  subcommittee 
and  others  on  that  general  subject. 

Not  only  that,  but  while  I  was  work- 
ing separately  on  the  general  idea  of  a 
tax  incentive  for  development  in  rural 
areas,  I  discovered  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ka.isas  had  also  spent 
many  nicnths  ."Studying  and  '.vorkin:::  on 
the  .same  subject:  and  I  was  very  pleased, 
Mr.  President,  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  join  with  him  in  a  common,  non- 
partisan effort  on  this  .subject  of  so  great 
importance  to  our  home  States  of  Kansas 
and  Oklahoma,  but  also,  we  feel,  by  no 
means  a  narrow,  parochial,  or  provincial 
matter,  but  one  of  real  importance  to 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  on 
any  subject,  but  particularly  on  this  one. 


concerning  which  he  has  done  such  ef- 
fective work. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  now  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
compliment  my  junior  colleague  from 
Oklahoma  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  for  their  work  on  this 
bill,  of  which  I  am  happy  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor. 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  decentraliza- 
tion of  our  Industry  and  its  expansion 
to  meet  the  exploding  population  of  the 
next  decade  should  occur  in  our  rural 
areas,  where  facilities  of  population,  of 
housing,  of  transportation,  and  many 
other  things  already  exist,  and  where  the 
billions  of  dollars  that  are  necessary  to 
provide  additional  and  improved  infra- 
structure in  the  metropolitan  centers, 
overcrowded  as  they  are.  would  cost  as 
much  if  not  more  than  the  industrial  ex- 
pansion that  might  occur  there. 

I  believe  both  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Kansas  and  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
deserve  a  preat  deal  of  credit  for  their 
very  thoughtful  studies  on  this  subject, 
and  on  raising  the  level  of  our  industrial 
and  scientific  capabilities:  and  also  for 
their  attention  to  expanding  research 
opportunities  in  this  country  on  a  broad- 
er base  than  that  which  now  exists  along 
the  eastern  seaboard  and  along  the  Pa- 
cific coast. 

Mr.  President,  at  every  level  of  gov- 
ernment and  In  every  phase  of  scholar- 
ship concerned  Vvith  government,  the 
principal  domestic  issue  of  this  period 
could  be  labeled  the  "Crisis  of  Our 
Cities."  The  dismal  and  deadly  headlines 
from  the  crowded  metropolitan  areas  of 
.several  sections  of  our  Nation  now  un- 
derline almost  daily  this  crisis  in  urban 
community  living.  The  riots  or  unrest 
that  plague  the  .so-called  have-not  slum 
areas  or  ghettos  of  many  large  cities  can 
be  traced  largely  to  economic  conditions. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  by  sociol- 
ogists and  other  students  of  the  current 
crisis  in  our  cities  that  a  principal  cause 
of  the  trouble  has  been  the  migration  of 
the  unemployed  agricultural  workers  of 
our  Nation — or  I  might  say  the  underem- 
ployed as  well  as  the  unemployed  agri- 
cultural workers — from  their  rural 
homes  into  the  crowded  metropolitan 
areas  where  some  hope  of  industrial  em- 
ployment may  exist.  As  this  migration 
has  occurred  steadily  over  the  past  quar- 
ter century,  the  problems  of  metropoli- 
tan living  have  been  compounded,  the 
.sadness  and  despair  in  the  slums  has 
increased. 

Even  thoucih  employment  may  be 
available  in  the  crowded  industrial  cen- 
ters, the  average  displaced  worker  from 
rural  America  finds  the  adjustment  from 
the  rural  or  small  town  social  patterns  to 
the  restrictions  of  urban  poverty  too 
.severe.  The  average  person  who  seeks  to 
make  this  tran.sition  does  not  find  hap- 
piness or  fulfillment  in  the  city.  Far  too 
often,  natural  friendlitu.ss  from  the 
wide-open  spaces  of  America  gives  way 
to  a  defensive  tendency  toward  enmity 
and  distrust  of  one's  neighbors,  toward 
intolerance  and  fear. 
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The  bill  which  my  distinguished  junior 
colleague,  [Mr.  Harris],  and  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Kansas, 
[Mr,  Pearson],  have  Introduced  today,  I 
feel,  provides  some  much  needed  Incen- 
tives for  Industrial  growth  in  nonurban 
areas.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
this  measure  because  I  believe  It  leaves 
primary  responsibility  where  It  belongs — 
with  the  Individual  businessman  or  com- 
pany and  private  enterprise. 

This  legislation  deserves  urgent  atten- 
tion because  it  is  far  more  desirable  In 
ray  opinion  than  leglslatlap  already 
pendins  which  could  lead  to  even  greater 
crowding  and  Intensified  social  problems 
in  the  slums  of  our  cities.  Private  enter- 
prise should  be  encouraged  In  areas 
where  living  is  good,  and  we  should  avoid 
legislation  which  would  only  compound 
the  crisis  of  the  city. 

To  locate  and  expand  new  Industries 
in  the  slums  would  be  adding  heat  to  the 
boilers  that  already  have  been  pressur- 
ized to  the  bursting  point  along  the  back- 
streets  of  many  cities  by  attracting  addi- 
tional crowds  there.  We  should  not  start 
new  Industrial  programs  which  would 
attract  people  who  would  be  uprooted 
from  their  lifetime  environments  and 
would  migrate  to  the  crowded  and 
blighted  slums  where  life  has  become  so 
difficult  and  Intolerable  to  many  thou- 
sands of  Americans  already. 

Instead  we  should  be  encouraging 
programs  which  will  enable  farm- 
workers and  others  whose  jobs  have  been 
abolished  by  mechanization  or  tech- 
nology to  find  work  near  their  homes. 
Recent  tragic  riots  in  several  of  our 
major  cities  should  remind  us  once  again 
that  a  friendlier,  happier  way  of  living 
is  available  in  the  less  populated  sections 
of  our  Nation. 

In  recent  days  it  was  my  privilege  to 
participate  In  the  dedication  of  new  in- 
dustrial facilities  in  relatively  small 
communities  in  western  Oklahoma.  At 
both  Anadarko  and  Elk  City.  Okla.,  new 
employment  opportunities  exist  because 
the  local  citizens  in  those  areas  saw  fit 
to  join  forces  with  private  industry  and 
»1th  the  Federal,  county,  and  State  gov- 
ernmental agencies  to  provide  new  em- 
ployment opportunities. 

The  establishment  of  Sequoyah  Carpet 
MUls  at  Anadarko  was  first  made  pos- 
sible through  local  initiative  with  the 
help  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion and  the  Area  Development  Adminis- 
tration, the  predecessor  to  the  present 
Economic  Development  Administration. 
The  Anadarko  operation  has  proved  so 
successful  that  it  has  now  been  doubled 
in  capacity,  and  now  a  furniture  manu- 
facturing activity  has  been  located  at 
Elk  City.  This  company  expects  to  offer 
jobs  to  10,000  Oklahomans  within  the 
next  5  years,  and  virtually  all  of  these 
jobs  will  be  In  plants  far  removed  from 
our  crowded  metropolitan  depressed 
areas. 

One  of  the  most  important  programs 
of  the  Goveniinent  is  the  cooperative 
program  by  which  local  communities, 
State  officials,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment work  together  to  bring  Industrial 
development  to  rural  areas  v/here  Indus- 
tries are  now  lacking. 

There  is  no  question  that  these  areas 


have  great  resources.  But  the  develop- 
ing of  these  resources  often  requires 
careful  long-range  planning,  and,  most 
of  all,  support  by  local  townspeople  and 
businessmen.  Help  from  the  State  and 
local  governments  is  secondary  to  the 
local  investment.  These  are  self-help 
programs,  not  give  aways. 

President  Johnson  has  long  been  a 
strong  advocate  of  this  type  of  coopera- 
tion whereby  various  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  can 
play  a  vital  role. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  these 
programs  with  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Trowbridge  during  the  hearing  on  his 
nomination  last  month.  At  that  time,  the 
Secretary  assured  other  members  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  and  me  that  he 
would  emphasize  tactics  that  will  make  It 
unnecessary  for  the  unemployed  In  our 
agricultural  rural  areas  to  move  Into  the 
crisis-ridden  metropolitan  industrial 
areas.  As  Secretary  Trowbridge  told  our 
Committee  at  that  time,  and  I  quote 
him  here: 

If  we  keep  seeing  the  unemployed  moving 
from  the  agricultural  rural  areas  into  the 
metropolitan  industrial  areas,  we  are  going 
to  be  compounding  our  problem. 

I  would  like  to  relate  £o  my  colleagues 
a  story  of  the  benefits  this  program  has 
brought  to  the  people  of  Guymon,  Okla., 
and  the  surrounding  territory. 

Guymon  is  a  bustlihg  little  city  on  the 
high,  windswept  plains  of  the  Oklahoma 
Panhandle.  It  is  a  growing,  prosperous, 
forward-looking  community.  But  in  the 
thirties  it  was  called  the  center  of  the 
dust  bowl  community. 

But  a  few  years  ago  the  story  was 
quite  different.  The  economic  outlook  for 
Guymon  was  bleak;  many  of  its  people 
were  economically  depressed;  few  jobs 
were  available;  many  young  people  were 
moving  to  cities  in  the  east,  north,  and 
west.  The  future  of  Guymon  was  uncer- 
tain. 

But  Oklahomans  are  a  hardy  breed,  as 
are  the  residents  of  Guymon.  They  had 
faith  in  their  land  and  wete  determined 
to  make  opportunity  a  reality  for  them- 
selves and  their  children.  To  achieve  that 
bright  prospect,  they  knew  that  indus- 
tries would  have  to  be  developed. 

They  surveyed  their  resources.  Theirj* 
one- crop  wheat  economy  brought  pros- 
perity In  good  years,  but  much  depended 
on  the  vagaries  of  the  weather.  Quality 
range  cattle  were  produced  in  the  area, 
but  not  in  great  numbers,  and  had  to 
be  shipped  to  distant  meat-processing 
centers — at  very  high  and  discriminatory 
freight  rates,  I  might  add. 

But  it  seemed  to  many  business  and 
civic  leaders  that  Guymon  was  the  right 
spot  for  a  thriving  cattle  marketing  and 
meatpacking  industry. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  the  residents  of  Guymon 
set  about  making  this  long-term  goal  a 
reality. 

Farmers  were  encouraged  through  a 
series  of  agricultural  irrigation  seminars, 
to  develop  irrigation  systems  and  to  di- 
versify their  production.  They  were  en- 
couraged to  plant  irrigated  lands  to  feed 
grains  to  support  an  expanding  livestock 
Industry. 
In  due  time  Guymon's  farmers  were 


growing  grains  other  than  wheat.  Some 
125,000  acres  of  irrigated  land  were  reg- 
ularly producing  bumper  crops  of  cattle 
feed. 

This  was  one  step  in  the  chamber  of 
commerce's  long-range  program.  Its  sec- 
ond goal  was  raising  $350,000  to  build  a 
livestock  sales  pavilion.  Under  the  cham- 
ber's leadership,  the  campaign  became  a 
community  project.  Businessmen  in  Guy- 
mon were  able  to  raise  $50,000.  But  this 
was  not  enough. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
was  consulted  for  assistance.  The 
townspeople  were  urged  to  organize  into 
a  corporation,  the  Texas  County  Devel- 
opment Association,  and  apply  for  an 
SBA  loan.  A  loan  of  $150,000  was  ar- 
ranged, and  this,  together  with  the 
$50,000  raised  by  the  local  residents,  was 
sufficient  to  construct  a  livestock  auction 
center.  The  completed  center  was  leased 
to  a  cattleman.  Bob  Mayer. 

Now  Guymon  was  ready  for  its  third 
forward  step.  A  second  local  develop- 
ment company,  the  Guymon  Industrial 
Development  Co.,  was  formed  to  raise 
funds  for  a  $500,000  feedlot. 

Soon,  with  the  aid  of  a  second  SBA 
loan  of  $343,555,  the  Texas  County  feed 
yards  was  In  operation.  It  was  an  im- 
mediate success  and  its  capacity  had  to 
be  doubled.  It  now  has  a  capacity  of 
18.000  head  of  cattle.  It  has  30  employees 
and  contributes  $10  million  a  year  to  the 
local  prosperity. 

Clearly,  the  Oklahoma  Panhandle  was 
now  able  to  support  a  sizeable  meatpack- 
ing Industry.  Swift  &  Co.  have  located 
a  large  and  modern  plant  in  Guymon. 

The  new  plant  will  employ  more  than 
100  persons  and  process  2,600  head  of 
cattle  a  week.  An  Investment  of  some  $40 
million  annually  will  be  added  to  Guy- 
mon's economy. 

But  Guymon  does  not  Intend  to  halt 
its  growth.  A  320  acre  Industrial  site  has 
been  purchased  by  Guymon  business 
leaders  for  future  development. 

The  story  of  what  has  been  happen- 
ing In  Anadarko,  Elk  City,  and  Guymon, 
Okla.,  and  in  dozens  of  other  nonmet- 
ropolltan  communities  In  the  heartland 
of  America  is  inspiring.  Now  we  see  local 
leaders  In  other  communities  starting 
similar  efforts. 

"^  In  Elk  City  this  new  employment  cen- 
ter has  been  established  without  any 
direct  Federal  assistance  of  any  kind. 
The  main  credit  for  success  of  these  en- 
terprises must  and  will  go  to  the  citi- 
zens and  civic  leaders  of  the  community 
Involved.  Only  their  vision,  their  faith, 
and  their  dollars  can  initiate  such  pro- 
grams. 

The  story  of  what  Is  happening  in 
these  communities  should  be  spread 
throughout  the  land.  Many  millions  of 
Americans  have  absurd  Illusions  about 
the  quality  of  life  that  is  available  in 
the  nonurban  sections  of  the  Nation. 
Many  of  them  believe  the  wild  West  they 
see  on  television  every  night  still  ex- 
ists. Actually  only  those  features  of  the 
old  West  that  enriched  the  human  exist- 
ence remain.  The  lawlessness  and  vio- 
lence Is  largely  gone.  The  hunting  and 
fishing  and  even  the  coyote's  lonely 
howl  across  the  midnight  prairie  still 
remain.  Many  of  those  workers  employed 
in  Elk  City,  Anadarko,  and  Guymon  will 
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be  able  to  leave  their  lathes  or  their 
workbenches  and  within  minutes  enjoy 
the  amenities  of  the  great  outdoors. 

But  these  communities  are  no  longer 
isolated  from  the  main  stream  of  Ameri- 
can life.  It  Is  only  3  or  4  hours  by  air 
from  here  to  these  places,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  life  there  far  exceeds  the  fondest 
hopes  of  those  who  would  rehabilitate 
our  crowded  slum  communities. 

We  should  be  increasins;  our  programs 
to  decentralize  industry  so  that  jobs 
will  draw  people  out  of  the  ghettos  and 
the  decay  of  our  cities. 

Let  us  face  the  unpleasant  and  dis- 
couraging fact  that  far  too  many  people 
are  now  being  forced  to  stay  in  neigh- 
borhoods where  family  life  is  virtually 
Impossible  and  where  brotherhood  and 
goodwill  have  been  stifled,  where  disease 
and  hunger  have  encouraged  discontent. 
Yet,  the  only  jobs  and  housing  that 
many  millions  of  our  citizens  can  find 
exist  in  such  places.  We  should  break  this 
cycle.  We  should  encourage  industry  to 
grow  In  the  unspoiled  smaller  commu- 
nities across  the  Nation  where  the  pur- 
siiit  of  happiness  has  not  become  a  rat 
race. 

If  Congress  will  give  high  priority  to 
the  tax  incentive  proposals  included  in 
the  well  thought  out  and  carefully 
plaiuied  legislation  that  is  introduced 
today — legislation  which  I  believe  is  fair 
to  the  Government,  to  industry,  and  to 
workers — other  Federal  and  State  pro- 
grams designed  to  accelerate  resource 
development  in  nonurban  areas  will  be 
greatly  enhanced  The  tax  incentive  ap- 
proach with  our  private  economic  sector 
will  encourage,  rather  than  drive  or 
compel,  our  industries  to  expand  and  to 
search  out,  because  of  .selective  limita- 
tion, the  areas  which  offer  greatest  op- 
portunity for  development  of  large  pool.s 
of  well  educated  and  well  trained  people 
of  high  character  to  fill  the  jobs  that  are 
needed. 

The  tax  Incentive  approach  ties  in  very 
well  with  present  Economic  Development 
Administration.  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. Comm'jnity  Facility  Adminis- 
tration, and  other  programs  designed  to 
encourage  these  developments. 

We  must  move  rapidly  to  provide  more 
positive  answers  to  the  terror,  strife,  and 
violence  of  our  cities  We  must  fashion 
new  tools  to  meet  the  crisis  that  now 
exists. 

This  will  be  a  positive  answer  to  the 
turmoil  and  .strife  and  %  iolence  of  our 
cities.  This  will  be  a  way  to  a  happier 
nation  with  an  endunnu  and  growini! 
prosperity. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  PEARSON  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  listened  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  remarks 
made  by  the  di.stin£tulshed  Senators  who 
have  just  prccedpd  mo  Ir  appears  to  me 
that  they  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head, 
so  to  speak,  in  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
Important  dom.estic  prc^ram  in  tl.i.s 
coimtry  today — the  increase  in  urbaniza- 
tion, which  is  fast  approaching  80  per- 
cent of  our  population ;  the  concentration 
of  metropolitan  areas  alon^  the  east 
coast,  along  the  Great  Lakes,  and  in 
California;  and  the  problems  Inherent 
therein. 


In  my  State  of  Montana,  as  in  Okla- 
homa and  in  Kansas,  there  have  been 
migration  ouiwaid  in  all  directions,  and 
the  result  is  that,  whJc  our  State  popu- 
lation is  increasing,  iome  of  our  beil 
talent  is  leaving  for  the  large  centers, 
where  the  opportunities  for  emi-'loynent 
vvitii  better  pay  are  more  numerous. 

It  appears  to  me  that  one  of  the  ways 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  in  our  cilifs 
and  the  long,  hot  summers — which  are 
becoming  longer  and  hotter  all  the  time — 
is  to  bring  abjut  a  dispersement  of  the 
present  industrial  concentration,  to  the 
end  that  in  these  small  areas  where  in- 
dustry might  well  be  shifted.  The  result- 
ant effect  in  the  country  will  be  greater 
ecunomic  stability.  I  believe  that  the 
country,  in  accomplishing  this  de-sign, 
would  achieve  a  far  greater  degree  of 
siocial  stability 

It  is  very  important  that  we  look  into 
this  question,  because  if  something  is  not 
done  by  Congress — and  Congress  is  the 
only  branch  ot  Government  which  can 
face  up  to  this  problem — it  will  mean,  of 
course,  that  the  urbanii^^tion  will  con- 
tinue, the  problems  will  lncrea.se,  the 
riots,  strikes,  and  violence  will  increa.se 
in  number,  and  the  plight  uf  the  urban 
areas  may  well  become  worse  with  the 
passage  of  time. 

So  I  am  delighted  that  propased  legis- 
lation of  this  nature  has  been  Intro- 
duced, especially  under  the  sponsorship 
of  such  outstanding  Senators  as  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Kansas 
IMr.  Pe.xrson)  and  the  two  distinguished 
Senators  from  Oklahoma  [.Mr.  Harris 
and  Mr.  Monroney]  ;  because  this  is  one 
way  to  get  at  the  heart  of  a  problem 
which  will  become  worse,  not  better,  if 
something  is  not  done. 

It  Ls  about  time  tliat  the  pendulum 
shifted  from  the  urban  areas  back  to- 
ward the  heartland  of  America,  as  the 
area  has  been  described  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 

[Mr.    MONRO.VEYj. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  will  ur^e 
the  Committee  on  Finance  to  hold  hear- 
ings as  early  as  possible,  and  I  certainly 
will  t»e  most  happy  to  give  my  support  to 
this  most  worthwhile  endeavor. 

Mr.  PEARSON'  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  I  am  grateful 
for  his  comments. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota. 

Mr.  MrGOVERN  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Pear.sonI.  the  two  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Monroney],  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  and  other 
Senators  in  offering  the  "Rural  Indus- 
trial Development  Act"  for  consideration 
by  Congress. 

I  believe  this  legislation  speaks  of  one 
of  the  most  urgent  problems  facing  the 
country  today.  We  have  talked  for  many 
years  about  the  farm  problem,  and  in  re- 
cent years  we  have  been  focusing  on  the 
problems  of  the  urban  areas  Tliese  two 
problems  are  actually  a  unit.  There  Is  no 
way  they  can  be  dealt  with  in  Isolation 
from  each  other,  .^nvihing  that  bleeds 
off  re.sources  in  the  rural  sections  of  tire 
Nation  and  weakens  the  economy  there, 
with  the  loss  of  jobs  and  the  exodus  of 
people   from   the  small   towns  and   the 


farms  of  the  rural  heartland  of  the  Na- 
tion, is  a  dag,:er  aimed  at  the  society  and 
the  economy  of  our  urban  areas. 

ThL'ie  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
soals  of  this  legislation  are  highly  im- 
portant and  meanhigful  to  rural  people 
Farm  families  are  now  being  squeezed 
off  the  land  and  into  the  ciiies  at  a  rat« 
of  100,000  a  year.  This  is  accompanied 
by  a  dwindling  in  job  openings  in  small 
towns  and  cities,  leading  to  a  reduced 
tax  base  and  a  weakening  of  public  and 
private  services.  Consequently,  new  in- 
dustry is  discouiaged,  work  opportuni- 
ties drop  again,  and  the  cycle  repeats 
itself. 

A  government  that  is  truly  concerned 
for  the  welfare  of  the  American  people 
should  be  boldly  attacking  this  cycle  at 
each  step.  It  is  regrettable  when  our  ag- 
ricultural programs  are  not  used  to  their 
full  potential  in  this  respect,  because 
they  can  deal  with  an  underlying  cause 
Important  strides  are  being  made 
through  Federal,  State,  and  local  co- 
operation in  the  establishment  of  public 
services  such  as  water  supriiies  and  edu- 
cation, but  we  must  do  a  great  deal 
more  The  Rural  Industrial  Development 
Act  offers  another  basic  tool  for  revers- 
ing the  trend  toward  rui-al  depression 
and  for  rebuilding  a  healthy  economy 
in  rural  areas. 

But  for  all  of  its  significance  to  rural 
r-pople,  I  believe  this  Icgi.s!ation  is  ur- 
gently needed  by  urban  areas  as  well. 

We  are  talking  today  in  terms  of  ur- 
ban crises,  caused  basically  by  the  fact 
that  70  percent  of  the  .^.merican  popu- 
lation is  packed  against  .^,nd  on  top  of 
itself  on  only  1  percent  of  our  land  area 
Projections  deemed  by  some  to  be  in- 
evitable see  as  many  people  as  occupy 
the  entire  Nation  today  jammed  into  the 
cities  by  1985  Traffic  will  become  more 
congested,  air  and  water  will  become  in- 
creasingly polluted,  housing  shortages 
will  be  vastly  more  acute,  and  public 
services  will  fall  fui  ther  and  further  be- 
hind the  demand  OfRcia's  from  our 
metropolitan  centers  have  bluntly  told 
the  Congress  that  these  problems  cannot 
be  met  without  multibillion-dollar  doses 
of  Federal  help,  and  that  the  massive  aid 
we  are  supplyini,'  today  cannot  move  fast 
enough  even  to  maintain  the  status  quo 
with  acceleratin'::  urban   congestion 

I  believe  the  decision  facing  the  Con- 
gress today  must  go  far  beyond  the 
question  of  how  we  should  deal  with 
Newark,  or  Harlem,  or  Chicago,  or 
Watts.  We  need  to  decide  what  kind  of 
Nation  we  want,  and  I  believe  that  a  far- 
sighted  Federal  Government  will  do  ev- 
erything within  its  power  to  see  that 
rural  resources  are  slrencthened  for  the 
benefit  of  both  the  urban  dweller  and 
rural  America. 

This  approach  is  in  keeping  with  the 
interests  of  all  of  our  constituents.  In  a 
provocative  address  at  Dallastown.  Pa. 
last  September,  President  Johnson  cited 
a  poll  concluding  that  fully  half  of  the 
American  people  would  prefer  to  live  on 
farms  or  In  small  towns.  Twenty  percent 
of  this  Nation's  population  is  thus  al- 
ready beinu  forced  to  live  somewhere 
other  than  where  they  would  choose  if 
the  choice  were  open.  They  are  deprived, 
by  the  need  to  go  where  the  jobs  are— 
or  appear  to  be — of  any  option  on  the 
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Icind  of  environment  in  which  they  will 
live  and  raise  their  families. 

A  decision  to  prevent  a  worsening  of 
urban  problems  by  building  opportuni- 
ties *n  rural  areas  would  also  be  prudent 
husbanding  of  resources.  It  would    on 
one  hand,  prevent  tragic  waste  in  farm 
sections.  Empty  farmsteads  and  vacant 
main   street    stores— representing    mU- 
lions  of  dollars  in  investment— are  gray- 
ing and  deteriorating  in  the  sim;  ironi- 
callv  at  the  same  time  as  many  people 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  or  Chicago  or  Los 
Angeles  cannot  find  a  decent  place  to  live. 
The  cost  of  cleaning  up  the  Hudson 
Biver  or  the  Potomac,  of  building  a  new, 
h'^h-speed  underground  transit  system 
for  Washington,  D.C.,  that  will  probably 
be  inadequate  shortly  after  it  is  com- 
pleted of  investing  in  high-priced  land 
and  construction   for   public   facilities, 
«ill  unquestionably  be  far  greater  than 
whatever  it  takes  to  encourage  industry 
and  people  to  locate  on  the  other  99  per- 
cent of  our  land  area. 

I  hope  the  Rural  Industrial  Recovery 
Act  will  serve  to  provoke  a  widespread  re- 
evaluation  of  what  kind  of  Nation  we 
want  to  have  10  or  20  years  hence.  I 
believe  it  offers  an  important  opportunity 
to  improve  the  quality  of  American  life 
and  to  greatly  enhance  the  freedom  of 
the  American  people.       « 

For  several  years  I  have  been  saying 
in  my  own  state  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  Nation  that  this  farm  problem  is 
evervone's  problem;  it  affects  every  part 
of  the  Nation.  To  strengthen  the  farm 
families  and  the  main  streets  of  the 
agricultural  areas  of  the  Nation  will 
strength  America  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  have  added  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Bennett!  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 
.Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  preside  during  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  pending  legislation  with 
regard  to  the  expansion  of  our  rural  de- 
velopm'r'nt  program;  and  I  commend  the 
disti:.5;uished  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson!  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  OklaHoma  [Mr.  Monroney]  for 
having  called  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  for  having  intro- 
duced legislation  in  an  area  which  will 
be  one  of  the  pressing  problems  in  the 
vears  to  come. 

What  we  need  in  the  agricultiu-al  areas 
is  industrial  expansion,  to  provide  jobs 
and  to  stabilize  the  population  of  the 
Nation.  I  believe  it  would  distribute  the 
population  of  the  Nation  on  a  basis  that 
would  be  most  helpful. 

I  am  privileged  to  have  presided  over 
the  Senate  during  the  discussion  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  and  I  commend  the 
Senators  for  introducing  the  legislation. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kan.sas. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S.  2134>  to  provide  incen- 
tives for  the  establishment  of  new  or  ex- 
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panded  job-producing  industrial  and 
commercial  establishments  in  rural 
areas,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pearson  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 


THE    DISPOSITION    OP    JUDGMENT 

AGAINST    THE     UNITED     STATES 

RECOVERED   BY   SOUTHERN   UTE 

TRIBE   IN  COLORADO 

Mr.   ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  S.  1191,  entitled 

"An  act  to  provide  for  the  distribution  of 

judgment  funds  among  the  members  of 

the  Confederated  Bands  of  Ute  Indian 

Tribes,"  as  amended  by  the  House  of 

Representatives,    be    laid    before    the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1191)  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  a 
judgment  against  the  United  States  re- 
covered by  the  Southern  Ute  Tribe  of 
the  Southern  Ute  Reservation  in  Colora- 
do, which  was,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  here- 
by  authorized  and   directed   to   divide   the 
trust   fund  belonging   to   the   Confederated 
Bands  of  Ute  Indians  appropriated  by  the 
Second    Supplemental    Appropriations    Act, 
1965.   and  deposited  In  the  United   States 
Treasury  pursuant  to  the  final  Judgment  en- 
tered In  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
numbered  327,  Including  the  Interest  there- 
on   by  crediting  60  per  centum  to  the  Ute 
Indian  Tribe  of  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Res- 
ervation and  the  Ute  Distribution  Corpora- 
tion,  20  per  centum  to  the  Ute  Mountain 
Tribe  of  the  Ute  Mountain  Reservation,  and 
20  per  centum  for  the  Southern  Ute  Tribe  of 
the    southern   Ute   Reservation.    The    trust 
fund,  upon  Its  division  as  herein  directed, 
shall' be  available  for  use  in  accordance  with 
existing  authorizations  for  use  of  funds  of 
the  tribes  and  the  Ute  Distribution  Corpo- 
ration, including  the  Act  of  August  21,  1951 
(65  Stat.  193,  as  amended) ,  Act  of  August  12, 
1953  (67  Stat.  540),  Act  of  June  28,  1954  (68 
Stat.  300),  Act  of  August  27,  1954   (68  Stat. 
868),  as  amended.  Any  part  of  such  funds 
that  may  be  distributed  to  the  members  of 
the  tribe  shall  not  be  subject  to  Federal  or 
State  income  taxes. 


And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  distribution  of 
judgment  funds  among  members  of  the 
Confederated  Bands  of  the  Ute  Indian 
Tribes." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendment  to  S.  1191,  with  an  amend- 
ment, which  I  have  sent  to  the  desk,  and 
I  now  ask  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  the  word  "The" 
on  line  1,  strike  out  through  "amended."  in 
line  7,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUow- 

"The  portion  of  the  trust  fund,  upon 
its  division  as  herein  directed,  credited  to  the 
Ute  Indian  Tribe  of  the  Uintah  and  Ouray 
Reservation  to  the  Ute  Distribution  Corpo- 


ration and  to  the  Southern  Ute  Tribe  of  the 
Southern  Ute  Reservation,  shall  be  available 
for  use  in  accordance  with  existing  authori- 
zation for  use  of  funds  of  the  tribes  and  the 
Ute  Distribution  Corporation,  including  the 
Act  of  August  21,  1951  (65  Stat.  193)  as 
amended,  the  Act  of  June  28,  1954  (68  Stat. 
300) ,  and  the  Act  of  August  27,  1954  (68  Stat. 
868) ,  as  amended." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  is  aware,  provisos  in  the  annual 
appropriations  act  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  fiscal  year  1965  (78  Stat. 
276)  and  fiscal  year  1966  (79  Stat.  177) 
require : 

That  funds  derived  from  appropriations  in 
satisfaction  of  awards  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  and  the  Court  of  Claims  shall 
not  be  available  for  advances,  except  for  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  attor- 
neys' fees,  expenses  of  litigation,  and  ex- 
penses of  program  planning,  until  after  leg- 
islation has  been  enacted  that  sets  forth  the 
purposes  for  which  such  funds  will  be 
used. 

In  accordance  with  this  requirement, 
the  Southern  Ute  Tribe  of  the  Southern 
Ute  Reservation  and  the  Ute  Indian 
Tribe  of  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Reserva- 
tion have  developed,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  has  approved,  comprehen- 
sive plans  for  the  use  of  their  share  of 
the  judgment  funds  now  awaiting  dis- 
tribution. Testimony  received  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs 
has  indicated  that  these  three  tribes  have 
prepared  industrious  and  comprehensive 
plans  for  the  beneficial  use  of  these  mon- 
eys in  accordance  with  the  ratio  agreed 
upon  by  the  tribes  involved. 

At  the  time  Commissioner  Bennett  ap- 
peared before  the  Indian  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee, he  stated  that  the  Ute  Mountain 
Tribe,  by  resolution,  had  requested  that 
the  planning  for  its  share  of  docket  327 
moneys  be  postponed  for  a  year,  or  imtil 
such  time  as  it  had  developed  some  plan- 
ning tools.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Tribe  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs are  working  together  to  have  a  com- 
mercial firm  do  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  entire  reservation.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
when  a  comprehensive  plan  is  submitted 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Ute  Mountain 
Tribe  for  the  meaningful  and  beneficial 
use  of  the  entire  tribal  membership,  I 
shall  do  all  that  I  can  to  insure  that  their 
right  to  the  distribution  of  their  share  of 
the  moneys  is  made  promptly. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment  is  simply  to  provide  for  the 
immediate  distribution  to  the  Southern 
Ute  Tribe  of  the  Southern  Ute  Reserva- 
tion and  the  Ouray  and  Uintah  Tribe  of 
their  share  of  docket  327  moneys,  and  to 
withhold  distribution  of  such  moneys  to 
the  Ute  Mountain  Tribe,  pending  the 
preparation  of  a  comprehensive  plan  and 
its  submission  to  Congress  by  the  Ute 
Mountain  Tribe,  as  required  by  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  cf  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Colo- 
rado, who  also  has  a  great  interest  in  the 
advancement  and  welfare  of  our  Ute 
Tribe  in  Colorado.  I  appreciate  his  sup- 
port. 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  my 
senior  colleague,  as  usual,  has  worked 
diligently  in  connection  with  this  prob- 
lem and  has  gotten  an  effective  approach 
In  connection  with  the  Indians  In  our 
area.  I  am  happy  to  have  been  able  to 
contribute. 


INTEREST  EQUALIZATION  TAX  EX- 
TENSION TO  BE  PENDING  BUSI- 
NESS WHEN  REPORTED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  H  R.  6098.  the 
Interest  equalization  tax  extension. 
which  has  been  ordered  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  on  which 
a  report  will  be  filed  today,  be  made  the 
pending  business  when  that  report  is 
filed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EAST- WEST  TRADE:    "A  REALISTIC 
APPROACH  • 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr  President,  ad- 
ministration pressures  on  Congress  for 
trade  expansion  with  tho  Communist- 
controlled  countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 
including  the  Soviet  Union,  multiply  day 
by  day.  It  is  Indeed  ironic  and  disheart- 
ening to  hear  many  of  our  own  Indus- 
thallsts  parrot  these  suggestions  at  the 
very  time  when  our  men  in  Vietnam  are 
being  killed  by  Soviet  weapons:  when 
the  Israelites  are  forced  to  fight  for  their 
existence  against  five  nations,  all  armed 
by  the  Soviets — and  the  President  may 
speak  of  the  so-called  'Spirit  of  Glas.s- 
boro"  but  what  is  far  more  sigrMflcant 
at  the  moment,  at  lea.st,  to  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  Middle  East  Is  the 
spirit  reflected  by  the  Soviet's  rearming 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic:  and  while 
the  Soviet  replacement  of  weapons  is  tak- 
ing place,  the  United  States  is  figura- 
tively sticking  its  fingers  in  its  ears  In 
view  of  the  recent  Soviet  shipments  of 
arms  to  the  Arab  countries,  the  United 
States  must  take  steps  to  see  to  it  that 
the  Soviets  should  not  again  upset  the 
critical  military  balance  of  power  in  the 
Middle  East^ — and  Cuban  terrorists 
mount  their  attacks  on  Latin  American 
governments  with  weapons  and  training 
financed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  Is  only  fair  to  ask,  Mr.  President, 
whether  this  countn.'  has  gone  so  far 
down  the  road  of  moral  decay  in  search 
of  the  almighty  dollar  that  we  are  will- 
ing to  help  build  the  economies  of  na- 
tions which  are  fighting  us  in  every 
hemisphere. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  of 
1965.  President  Johnson  requested  vicror- 
ous  exfwinslon  of  trade  with  the  Eastern 
European  nations,  and  reiterated  his 
wish  again  in  1967.  We  are  metaphori- 
cally urged  to  build  bridges  to  the  East 
to  enable  the  trafBc  of  technological,  nu- 
clear, and  economic  knowledge  to  flow- 
more  smoothly  than  it  has  in  pa.st  years. 
The  result  of  expanded  trade,  so  says 
this  administration,  will  be  to  relax  ten- 
sions and  foster  a  closer  understanding 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  worlds. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  goals  that  I 
am  sure  are  desired  by  everyone  In  this 
Chamber,  but  are  they  realistic?  Is  trade 


for  trade'.s  sake  the  road  to  peace?  In 
this  case,  is  trade  for  trade's  sake  with 
Communi.st-controlled  corporations  In 
any  way  beneficial  to  our  interests'? 

Following  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sau'e  in  1965.  President  Johnson  created 
a  Special  Committee  on  U.S.  Trade  Re- 
lations with  East  European  Countries 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Special  Com- 
mittee submitted  a  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  April  29.  1965.  and  with  only 
one  di.ssentmg  voice  a!;reed  cautiously 
that  increased  trade  between  the  East 
and  the  West  would  not  be  harmful 
provided  strategic  goods  were  kept  out  of 
Comniuni.st  hands,  but  this  report 
clearly  conceded  that  the  Soviet  Union 
had  little  to  offer  in  the  way  of  exports 
and  that  trade  would  be  most  advan- 
tageous if  kept  at  a  minimum  The  re- 
port also  strf.ssrd  tliat  the  United  States 
should  use  expanded  trade  as  a  lever  to 
obtain  conccssion.s  and  a  satisfactory 
settlement  of  lend-lease  agreements. 
Needless  to  say,  there  has  been  little 
comment  on  this  latter  point  by  the 
proponents  of  expanded  trade. 

In  a  statement  of  personal  reserva- 
tion in  this  report,  one  member — and  I 
certainly  want  to  congratulate  him — 
Mr.  Nathanial  Goldfink'er.  director  of 
research  for  the  AFL-CIO  and  trustee 
for  the  Joint  Council  on  Economic  Ed- 
ucation, spoke  out  clearly.  After  stating 
that  he  was  not  opposed  to  trade  per  se. 
he  said: 

Trade  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  ard 
Us  Europe.m  satellites  sh(3uld  be  viewed  as 
ft  tool  to  our  Nation's  f(irol(?n  pulley.  Tliere- 
fore.  the  Report  should  have  placed  greater 
emphasis  on  the  political  aspects  of  this 
Ifsue. 

There  Is  also  Inadequate  caution  in  'he  rt- 
poit  about  the  risk  of  exporting  American 
technology-  particularly  advanced  technol- 
ogy—to those  countries.  In  centrally  planned 
totalitarian  states,  military  and  economic 
factors  are  cloeely  related.  There  Is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  export  of  the 
American  machinery  and  equipment  to  those 
countries  will  necessarily  rebound  to  the 
benefit  of  their  people 

Moreover,  In  our  readiness  to  engage  In 
bllatcrul  trade  negotiations  with  Individual 
countries  of  the  Soviet  Bloc,  uc  should  have 
no  illusions  about  the  ability  of  trade,  in 
itxel/,  to  alter  Communist  attitudes  and 
policies.  Ncithe'  i.i  trad>\  a.?  iuch.  a  sure 
force  for  peace,  as  indicated  by  the  tuo 
World  Wars  between  trading  nations.  (Em- 
phasis added  I 

Mr.  Goldfinger's  reservations  are  well 
taken  and  in  my  opinion  reflect  an 
awarmess  of  the  realities  wo  must  face: 
his  statement  is  the  most  succinct  and 
accurate  description  that  I  have  heard 
of  the  philosophy  that  should  be  re- 
flected in  our  trade  policies,  and  I  en- 
dorse it  wholeheartedly. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  remember 
that  we  are  not  talking  about  trade  with 
our  allies  in  Western  Europe  or  with 
Latin  American  countries  which  form 
with  us  a  hemispheric  alliance.  We  are 
talkintr  about  countries  whose  training 
and  actions  arc  based  upon  a  commit- 
ment to  weaken  and  eventually  de.stroy 
the  economic  and  political  principles 
that  we  believe  in.  It  is  the  coal  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  her  satellites  to  de- 
stroy the.se  principles  wherever  they  exist 
in  the  world  and  to  replace  them  with 
the   Communist   ideology.   In   the   past, 


llieir  attempts  to  achieve  this  goal  In 
such  places  as  Laos.  Indonesia.  Berlin, 
Cuba,  and.  most  recently,  in  the  Middle 
East,  have  led  to  direct  and  daii::e;ous 
threats  to  world  peace 

Mr.  President,  during  the  years  of  the 
cold  war.  our  nation  has  paid  an  enor- 
mous price  iii  blood  and  dollars  to  block 
and  contain  Soviet  attempts  to  extend 
her  influence  into  the  free  world.  The 
total  dollar  figure,  including  economic 
aid.  foreign  military  aid.  and  direct  mili- 
tary aid  that  is  traceable  to  thp  strug- 
gle against  communism,  is  $574  bil- 
lion— over  one-half  trillion  dollars 
The  war  in  Vietnam  alone  will  cost 
American  taxpayers  over  $24  billion  this 
year  and  a  toll  In  American  lives  that 
no  sum  of  money  will  ever  replace.  Yet, 
85  percent  of  the  military  and  economic 
materials  that  go  to  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese are  being  supplied  by  the  same 
countries  to  whom  we  are  now  urged  to 
grant  extensive  trade  privileges. 

Some  of  our  economists  and  business 
representatives  say  trade  with  the  Com- 
munist countries  must  be  considered  as 
a  solely  economic  problem.  They  believe 
we  must  consider  the  need  of  US.  busi- 
ness to  compete  in  a  world  market  where 
our  European  allies  arc  already  tradmg 
at  the  rate  of  around  $6  billion  a 
year.  They  see  expansion  of  trade  as 
an  Important  economic  span  for  build- 
ing bridges  to  the  East.  They  list  other 
economic  benefits  to  be  accrued  from  ex- 
panded trade  relations  as;  the  possible 
arrangement  for  the  protection  of  pat- 
ents; the  settlement  of  commercial  dis- 
putes; the  establishment  of  facilities  and 
activities  for  the  promotion  of  trade  and 
tourism;  the  granting  of  the  most-fa- 
vored-nation status  to  certain  countries 
for  trade  purposes;  nondiscriminatory 
treatment  for  American  products:  the 
arrangement  for  the  settlement  of  Amer- 
ican financial  and  property  claims 
against  the  Communist  nations  con- 
cerned. 

This  is  all  well  and  good,  but  it  is  un- 
reali.stic  for  us  to  form  trade  policies  on 
a  primarily  economic  basis  when  the 
Soviet  Union  bases  its  policies  on  both 
economic  and  political  considerations.  I 
camiot  sec  how  we  can  play  a  game  of 
trade  with  our  political  hand  tied  be- 
hind our  back  and  deal  our  cards  with 
only  our  economic  hand.  We  need  both 
hands  to  play  the  game  effectively.  In 
the  face  of  the  cold  war  and  Communist 
actions  throughout  the  world,  political 
considerations  must  not  be  overlooked 
or  taken  lightly. 

To  get  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the 
Implications  of  trade  with  Communist 
nations,  let  us  look  first  at  what  we  have 
learned  as  a  result  of  our  past  experi- 
ences in  trading  with  the  East. 

In  1962.  a  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
which  was  studying  the  effect  of  U.S. 
trade  policies  on  the  U.S.S.R.  and  other 
Soviet  bloc  countries  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that — 

Over  a  period  of  many  years,  the  free  world 
has  been  making  a  direct  contribution  to 
the  Communist  mi:it.iry  and  Industrial 
strength  by  sales  of  vital  mnterlals  and  tech- 
nology to  the  Soviet  Bloc.  •  •  •  The  bloc 
countries  ha-e  been  able,  partly  as  a  result 
'  f  this  procurement,  to  export  their  own 
machinery  and  technology  to  other  coun- 
trle.s — always  with  political  strings  attached. 
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Furthermore,  the  committee  predicted 
that— 

Unless  the  United  States  and  our  allies 
I  were]  willing  to  institute  more  realistic 
curbs  on  bloc  procurement,  this  buildup 
I  would  I  continue,  despite  the  critical  con- 
frontation of  East  and  West  taking  place  in 
many  areas  of  the  world,  such  as  Cuba,  Ber- 
lin, and  Vietnam. 

This  prediction  was  made  6  years  ago, 
but  it  is  just  as  valid  today  as  it  was  then. 
Let  us  now  look  for  a  moment  to  see  how 
realistic  our  trade  restrictions  have  been 
In  the  last  6  years  and  to  consider  the  re- 
sults of  our  policies. 

In  1963.  the  Commerce  Department 
granted  a  seemingly  harmless  request  by 
Russia  to  buy  $9.5  million  worth  of  high- 
ly automated  mining  machinery  to  mine 
potash— a  chemical  used  In  the  manu- 
facture of  fertilizers.  This  was  followed 
3  years  later  by  the  licensing  of  technical 
data  that  enabled  a  U.S.  firm  to  build 
six  fertilizer  plants  in  Soviet  Russia. 
These  plants  would  have  a  combined 
productive  capacity  of  4.830  tons  of  fer- 
tilizer a  day.  Shortly  thereafter,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  Orvllle  L.  Pi-eeman, 
returning  from  a  visit  to  South  Vietnam, 
reported : 

There  Is  a  strong  demand  for  fertilizer 
chemicals  and  Improved  seeds  [In  South  Viet 
Nam).  Fertilizer  Is  as  Important  as  bullets. 

This  was  the  situation  in  the  south,  but 
the  need  for  such  chemicals  is  known  to 
be  even  more  acute  In  North  Vietnam. 
We  are  now  made  bitterly  aware,  from 
Tass  broadcasts  in  Moscow,  that  volume 
shipments  of  fertilizer  are  among  the 
supplies  that  are  regularly  shipped  to 
North  Vietnam  by  the  U.S.S.R. 

On  July  8,  1965,  an  export  license  was 
issued  to  the  Soviet  Union  authorizing 
the  shipment  of  chemical  pulpwood 
valued  at  $3,375,000.  Chemical  pulpwood 
Is  used  to  manufacture  rayon  tire  cord 
which,  in  turn,  is  used  in  the  production 
of  both  automobile  and  truck  tires. 
Trucks,  of  course,  are  one  of  the  most 
important  vehicles  used  to  transport 
supplies  to  Communist  Vietnamese 
troops  fighting  against  our  people  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Five  days  later,  a  U.S.  firm  was  author- 
ized to  ship  $2,436,800  worth  of  grinding 
machines  that  are  used  in  the  grinding  of 
cam  shafts  and  crank  shafts  for  the 
motors  of  automobiles  and  light  trucks. 
Mr.  President,  we  are  told  by  Secre- 
tary McNamara  and  the  President  that 
North  Vietnam  is  supplying  and  equip- 
ping the  Communists  in  the  south.  We 
also  know  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  sup- 
plying 85  percent  of  all  equipment  and 
material  for  North  Vietnam,  which  Is 
then  being  redistributed  through  the 
south. 

Mr.  President,  American  pilots  have 
risked  their  lives,  and  are  today  risking 
their  lives  daily,  to  destroy  supply  routes 
to  Hanoi,  yet  supplies  still  flow  to  that 
city.  Are  the  trucks  that  carry  these  sup- 
plies outfitted  with  parts  that  we  helped 
to  produce?  Do  they  travel  on  tires  that 
we  helped  to  manufacture?  Are  they 
loaded  with  fertilizer  that  was  produced 
in  factories  which  we  sold  to  the  Soviets? 
To  further  illustrate  the  complex  im- 
plications of  our  trade  agreements  with 


the  Communist  bloc.  I  would  like  to 
quote  the  three  paragraphs  from  a  state- 
ment made  by  Representative  Lipscomb 
In  the  September  2,  1965,  Congressional 
Record.  Mr.  Lipscomb  was  a  member  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Export  Control 
during  the  87th  Congress  and  has  con- 
sistently probed  into  the  extraordinary 
results  of  U.S.  trade  policies.  On  this 
date  he  made  the  following  statement  to 
the  House: 

Several  months  ago  the  Department  of 
Commerce  also  Issued  a  license  to  authorize 
selling  to  the  U.S.S.R.  of  technical  data  for 
the  production  of  what  was  listed  by  the  De- 
partment merely  as  chemical  products.  It 
turned  out  that  the  technical  data  licensed 
for  export  was  for  the  production  of  various 
items  iised  to  produce  polystyrene.  In  re- 
sponse to  my  request  for  Information  on  the 
end  use,  I  was  informed  not  what  the  poly- 
styrene would  be  used  for,  but  merely  what 
some  of  Its  applications  are  such  as  In  the 
manufacture  of  refrigerators,  air  condi- 
tioners, containers  of  niany  sorts,  packaging 
for    dishes,    records,    electronic    colls,    and 

others.  .,  . 

What  the  Department  of  Commerce  did 
not  say.  however.  Is  that  polystyrene  has  a 
large  variety  of  direct  military  and  Indus- 
trial uses.  It  18  used,  for  example,  as  a  binder 
In  explosives.  According  to  the  Air  Force  It 
Is  used  to  insulate  the  exterior  walls  of  large 
biUldings.  Polystyrene  Is  used  by  the  Army 
as  an  adapter  for  attachment  of  fuses  to 
demoUtlon  blocks.  The  Nazis  used  It  as  an 
ignitor  for  tHe  V-2  rockets  and  for  non- 
magnetic mines  during  World  War  II. 

Polystyrene  capacitors  are  used  In  the  Mln- 
uteman  program.  Contelners  made  out  of 
this  type  of  material  have  been  found  by 
our  Armed  Forces  to  be  capable  of  salely 
holding  comparatively  large  loads  of  ex- 
plosive materials.  Polystyrene  Is  used  In  the 
manufacture  of  certain  land  mines  which 
are  fired  by  remote  control.  Polystyrene  foam 
has  been  found  to  be  an  economical  and 
lightweight  material  to  replace  wooden  and 
steel  containers  to  hold  submarine  smoke 
and  lUimilnatlon  signals  and  marine  location 
markers.  These  are  only  some  of  the  many 
iLses  of  this  highly  versatile  and  useful 
product 


One  of  the  Incredible  aspects  of  this 
statement  Is  the  fact  that,  although  poly- 
styrene Is  one  of  the  end  products  that 
may  be  produced  from  the  technical  data 
which  we  sold  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  this  data 
was  considered  nonstrateglc  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

Fertilizer  plants  and  pulpwood  and 
gearmaklng  machinery  were  also  labeled 
nonstrateglc;  yet  we  have  just  seen  the 
potential  impact  that  shipments  of  these 
commodities  could  have  upon  our  efforts 
to  block  the  Communists  in  Vietnam. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  other 
so-called  nonstrateglc  items  that  have 
been  licensed  for  export  to  Communist 
countries.  According  to  the  Communist 
Control  List  that  was  published  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  on  October  12, 
1966,  the  following  are  "nonstrateglc" 
goods  which  are  licensed  for  shipment 
from  us  to  the  Soviet  Union:  Airborne 
communications  equipment,  generators 
for  electronic  equipment  ysed  to  con- 
trol aircraft,  communications  equipment. 
airborne  navigation  equipment,  and  elec- 
tronic computer  and  parts. 

Licensed  for  shipment  to  Czechoslo- 
vakia: Nuclear  radiation  detection  and 
measuring  instruments,  electrical  meas- 
uring  and   testing   Instruments,   pyro- 


technical  rocket  engines,  and  transmitter 
radio  beacons  and  parts. 

For  Poland  the  licenses  include:  Elec- 
trical steel  sheets,  electrolytic  tining  and 
coil  preparation  line,  components  and 
tubes  for  electrical  equipment,  metal- 
working  and  cutting  machine  and  parts, 
and  radio  communication  receiver  and 

parts. 

The  authorized  shipments  to  East  Ger- 
many include:  Boring  and  drilling  ma- 
chines, data  processing  systems,  and  ro- 
tary combustion  engines. 

To  Yugoslavia  we  are  licensed  to  ex- 
port copper  scrap,  semiconductors,  air- 
craft parts,  and  communication  cable. 
Hungary  can  import  scientific  and  pro- 
fessional iristrument  parts,  electronic 
navigational  aids,  airborne  comunication 
equipment  and  parts,  and  airborne  navi- 
gational equipment  and  parts.  Rumania 
is  cleared  to  receive  industrial  instru- 
ments and  parts,  signal  generators,  hot 
aluminum  sheet  mills,  and  aluminum 
coldstrip  mills.  And,  finally,  Bulgaria's 
list  includes  industrial  equipment  and 
parts,  electrical  and  electronic  equipment 
and  parts,  and  airborne  radar— trans- 
ponders— equipment. 

Even  more  astonishing  than  this  are 
the  400  allegedly  nonstrateglc  commodi- 
ties that  the  President  has  recently 
OK'd  for  export  to  the  Kiemlin.  This  is 
our  President  saying,  "OK,  you  can  ship 
these  to  Moscow."  What  does  this  list 

include? 

Rifle-cleaning  compounds,  propeller 
blades,  propellers,  machine-made  paper 
for  dynamite,  gun  wadding,  shell  stock, 
parachute  cloth,  tarpaulins,  tents,  and 
several  other  items  of  very  direct  and  ob- 
vious military  application.  Also,  crude 
rubber,  railway  cross  ties,  iron  ore  mass, 
aluminum,  manganese,  lead,  zinc,  chro- 
mium, tin,  scrap,  metal,  coke,  liquefied 
petroleum  gas,  pig  iron,  carbon  steel  bars 
and"  rods,  iron  or  steel  rails,  railway  ma- 
terial, and  various  other  things  with  ob- 
vious potential  in  connection  with  mili- 
tary industry. 

We  have  licensed  airborne  communi- 
cations equipment  to  Soviet  Russia,  and 
Soviet  Mig  fighters  are  in  combat 
against  our  Air  Force  in  Vietnam.  They 
shot  down  three  of  them  yesterday  over 
Vietnam.  Are  these  enemy  fighters 
equipped  with  our  own  communications 
instruments?  What  about  venerators  for 
e'.ectronic  equipment  used  lo  control  air- 
craft? What  about  .ship  stabilization 
equipme:it?  Are  Soviet  ships  using  U.S. 
equipment  on  their  lonfe  journey  to  de- 
liver wnr  goods  to  the  Haiphong  Harbor 
in  North  Vietnam? 

Unfortunately,  in  the  past  6  years  we 
do  not  seem  to  have  heeded  very  well  the 
cautious  words  which  I  mentioned  ear- 
lier—words urging  us  to  institute  realis- 
tic curbs  on  Soviet  and  Eastern  European 
procurement  of  Western  goods. 

A  big  step  forward  in  this  direction 
would  be  made  if  we  would  only  recog- 
nize that  when  shipping  to  Com.munist 
nations  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  non- 
strategic  commodity. 

Goods  that  may  seem  of  negligible  im- 
portance to  us  are  actually  in  desperate 
demand  in  the  Soviet  and  Eastern  Euro- 
pean coimtrles  because  their  soendlng 
pro-rams  have  been  weighted  heavily  to- 
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ward  items  of  a  direct  militarj*  nature. 
Consequently,  it  has  become  necessarj- 
for  them  to  import  goods  that  they  need 
but  have  not  been  able  to  develop  be- 
cause emphasis  has  been  placed  else- 
where. If  these  goods  were  not  obtain- 
able from  us  or  other  free  world  nations, 
it  would  become  necessary  for  Soviet 
planners  to  divert  money  from  militarv- 
production  in  order  to  manufacture  these 
nonmllitary  goods  which  are  now  given  a 
low-prlorlty  status. 

We  know,  for  instance,  that  agricul- 
tural yields  in  the  Soviet  Union  during 
the  past  few  years  have  been  far  off  the 
mark  set  by  the  planners  in  the  Kremlin. 
The  index  of  agricultural  production  was 
lower  in  1959  and  1960  than  it  was  in 
1958:  and  by  1961.  the  situation  was  so 
serious  that  m  January-  of  that  year 
Premier  Khrushchev  announced  a  new 
era  of  high  priority  for  agriculture.  Yet. 
in  1961,  agriculture  investment  increased 
only  at)out  6  percent  as  compared  with 
increases  of  45  percent  in  1954  and  38 
percent  in  1955.  The  situation  had  not 
improved  very  much  by  December  19(^3, 
when  the  Soviet  Premier  declared  that 
Russia  had  suffered  a  "hard  winter  and 
.severe  drought"  and  that  Soviet  plan- 
ning would  have  to  concentrate  on 
"setting  up  a  mighty  chemical  industr>- 
so  that  in  the  next  7  years,  it  would  be 
possible  to  increase  sharply  the  produc- 
tion of  mineral  fertilizer." 

Notice  that  Mr  Khrushchev  wanted  to 
concentrate  on  "setting  up" — not  de- 
veloping— these  plants  Soviet  planners 
do  not  play  to  divert  money  from  mili- 
tary spending  to  develop  their  own 
chemical  plants.  They  would  rather  im- 
port the  technology  needed  to  build 
them,  and  bypass  the  time-consuming: 
and  costly  process  of  development.  So 
what  do  we  do?  We  label  this  Informa- 
tion "nonstrategic"  and  .send  it  to  them 
with  our  blessings. 

We  must  understand  that  every  com- 
modity we  send  to  the  Soviet  Union  is 
strategic  becau-;e  it  contributes  to  her 
economic  wealth  and  to  her  ability  to 
maintain  a  policy  of  placing  high  priority 
on  the  production  of  military  commod- 
ities. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  at  this  point 
that  1  am  not  s'.igge.sting  that  we  suspend 
trade  with  Eastern  European  nations. 
Rather,  I  am  simply  sugeesttne:  that,  in 
future  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc,  we 
.should  exercise  policies  that  are  designed 
to  insure  that  ne  rrceive  as  much  as 
they  do.  This  will  mean  that  we  must 
be  far  more  demanding  in  terms  of 
political  concc.s.^ion.^  and  less  anxious  to 
close  a  deal  just  becau.'^e  the  price  i.': 
right. 

The  clearest  declaration  of  the  intent 
behind  the  Soviet  desire  for  increased 
Western  trade  a  as  made  by  former  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev  and  published  in  Prav- 
da — they  always  publish  these  state- 
ments, and  let  us  know  about  it,  but  we 
never  read  them — on  December  9,  1963. 
Speaking  in  reference  to  the  effort  to 
build  up  the  Soviet  chem.cal  industry 
through  machinery  and  plant  imports. 
he  afBrmed  that  the  purchase  of  such 
equipment  from  capitalist  countries 
would  provide  the  USSR  with  "the  op- 
portunity  of   quicker   fulfillment   of    its 


program — without  wasting  time  on 
drawing  up  the  plans  and  mastering  the 
production  of  new  types  of  equipment." 

Thus,  Mr  President,  we  can  see  that 
Soviets  desire  trade  with  the  West  either 
to  strengthen  weak  areas  of  their  own 
economy  or  to  obtain  technology  and 
machinery  that  they  lack  and  do  not 
want  to  develop  on  their  own.  Succe.ss 
in  these  objectives  means  that  Kremlin 
leaders  can  continue  in  full  strength 
their  policies  of  stirring  uiirest  and  revo- 
lution in  the  underdeveloped  and  emerg- 
ing' nations  of  the  world.  It  also  means 
that  she  can  continue  to  support  similar 
activities  by  her  satellite  states,  such  as 
Cuba,  which  as  I  pointed  out  in  an 
earlier  speech,  now  has  43  guerrilla  train- 
ing camps  turning  out  more  than  10.000 
guerrillas  a  year  just  90  miles  from  our 
shores. 

As  for  the  hope  that  increased  trade 
with  the  Soviets  would  bring  a  change  of 
production  priorities  that  would  empha- 
size consumer  goods  rather  than  defei^se 
materials,  we  have  nothing  to  make  us 
believe  that  this,  in  fact,  will  be  the  re- 
sult, and  we  mu.st  not  allow  our  hopes 
to  cloud  our  view  of  the  facts. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mi .  Pre.sident.  will  the 
Sf  nator  yield  iov  a  o.uestion? 

Mr  DOMINICK  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  ihf  Senaloi  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  my  understanding 
correct  that  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
i.<  attempting  to  develop  the  fact  tliat  the 
purchases  made  by  Ru.ssia  iiave  been 
directed  primarily  to  the  acquisition  of 
prototype  proce^sing  machinery  and  the 
technical  know-how  of  the  United  States, 
thcis  spaiine  itself  the  great  cost  and  the 
delay  of  developing  and  doing  the  neces- 
sary researcii  on  n.ocessir,ij  macainery 
such  as  that  it  buys  from  us'' 

Mr.  DOMINICK  That  is  certainly  one 
of  the  geat  areas  of  effort  that  they 
have  been  exerting.  They  h:ive  been  tiy- 
i.ng  to  avoid  the  need,  as  the  Seiiator  has 
.so  well  stated,  of  developing  this  series 
of  pla^its,  equipment,  technology — the 
list  could  go  on  and  on.  They  simply  im.- 
pori  it  from  us.  we  thereby  strengthen 
t  leir  economy,  and  they  cut  us  up  in 
North  Vietnam.  Cuba,  Berlin,  and  else- 
where, the  result  is  that  we  strengthen 
their  economy  -.o  tnat  they  in  turn  can 
p  od.ice  mo.e  war  materials 

Mr  LAUSCHE  One  further  question. 
Will  tiie  Senat  jr  from  Colorado  explain 
his  views  as  to  whether  or  not  the  de- 
velopments that  have  taken  place,  as 
evidenced  hy  the  statements  of  Russia 
and  its  conduct  in  South  Vietnam  and 
other  places,  show  that  a  lessening  of 
tensions  has  occurred  since  the  time  it 
was  propo^.ed  that  we  should  liberalize 
our  trade':' 

The  argum?nt  was  made.  "If  we  liber- 
alize, there  will  be  a  lessening  of  ten- 
.sicns.  there  will  be  '.rreater  contact  be- 
tween Russia  and  th.e  United  States,  and 
the  result  will  be  that  \vc  will  not  be 
iaced  by  the  provocative  elTorts  of  Ru.ssia 
in  creating  trouble  and  attempting  to 
undcrmi.,e  the  very  existence  of  our 
Country." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  My  good  friend,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
L.\tJscHEl.  has  put  his  hnger  on  the  key 
argument  in  the  propaganda  which  the 
proponents  of  libei-alized  trade  put  out. 


As  the  Senator  and  I  both  know,  that 
argument  is  wholly  fallacious.  There  has 
been  no  attempt  at  any  detente  what- 
soever The  Soviets  today  are  rearming 
the  Arab  nations  for  future  attacks  on 
Israel;  and  as  of  today,  they  are  still 
shipping  new  equipment  into  North  Viet- 
nam to  kill  our  own  people,  who  con- 
tinue to  be  killed  day  after  day  by  Soviet 
weapons.  Tire  attack  on  Da  Nang  the 
other  day — and  I  happen  to  have  been 
there  in  May — was  made  by  Russian 
rockets.  These  happened  to  be  122-milll- 
meter,  but  they  have  also  been  furnished 
140-millimeter  rockets,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  fire  them  from  farther  away. 

All  one  has  to  do  is  look  at  the  sup- 
[xirt  furnished  to  Castro's  government 
in  Cuba  by  the  Soviet  Union.  They  are 
building  up  Communist  governments  and 
increasing  the  pressures  on  democratic 
governments  all  over  the  free  world,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  are  saying. 
"Give  us  your  equipment  and  build  up 
our  economy."  It  makes  no  sense  what- 
.soever. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
book  entitled  "East-West  Trade  and 
United  States  Policy,"  written  by  Mose 
L.  Harvey.  In  this  book,  the  author 
summarizes  the  arguments  that  have 
been  made  by  those  who  propose  that  we 
sell  to  and  buy  from  Russia.  Here  is  how 
he  summarizes  the  arguments  made  in 
favor  of  liberalization: 

Conclltion.s  have  altered  drastically  since 
ihe  restrictive  system  Wiis  established:  it  Is 
now  beyond  Western  capacity  to  altect  sub- 
suintlally  communist  (Soviet)  military 
strength  or  economic  development;  In  any 
event.  Western  Europe  and  Japan  freely  trade 
In  goods  other  than  Items  of  direct  mili- 
tary importance,  and  the  communists  can 
procure  virtually  anything  they  need  from 
those  sources;  the  only  effect  of  continued 
US.  restrictions  is.  therefore,  to  deny  Ameri- 
can business  a  fair  .share  of  a  lucrative  mar- 
ket; further,  the  expansion  of  U.S.  trade 
with  the  Europe. in  communlsf^  would  serve 
useful  ends  in  that  It  would  open  the  way 
for  Incre.ised  contacts,  m.ike  lor  .i  relaxa- 
tion of  teiislon.«;  and  lay  foundations  for 
belter  politic. il  relations,  reduce  the  depend- 
ence of  conrmunlst  states  on  e.^ch  other,  en- 
courage greater  communist  concentration  on 
the  export  Industrie^,  reduce  communist 
self-sufflclency.  help  U.S.  bu.ilness  and  labor. 
and  ease  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lem. 

The  most  emphasized  aspect  of  his 
summary  o:  what  the  prui)oncnts  of  lib- 
eralized trade  claim  was  that  it  would 
help  to  improve  relations  with  Ru.ssia. 

For  some  4  years  now  there  has  been 
a  liberalization  of  trade:  and  I  ar;ain  ask 
the  Senator  from  Coloiado,  what  are  the 
evidences  of  a  purpose  on  the  part  of 
the  Russians  to  collaborate  with  us  in 
achieving  peace  around  the  world  and 
living    in    peaceful    coexistence? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  There  is  absolutely 
not  one  iota  of  evidence  to  support  that 
conclu.sion.  Not  only  that,  but  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defen.e,  Mr.  McNamara.  with 
whom  I  disagree  on  an  enormous  num- 
ber of  points,  has  said  flatly  and  em- 
phatically that  there  has  bet  n  no  change 
in  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
their  intent  to  control  the  world.  Presi- 
dent John.son  has  .said  that  there  has 
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been  no  change  in  the  objectives  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  When  Hitler  and  Mus- 
soUni  began  to  develop  their  great 
strength,  and  when  Japan  developed  its 
military  power,  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
many  of  our  people  began  to  protest  the 
sale  of  what  were  supposed  to  be  non- 
strategic  materials  to  the  Fascist  coun- 
tries fearing  the  dangers  to  our  country 
in  consequence  of  what  materials  we 
were  selling  to  our  enemies.  Is  it  not  also 
a  fact  that  in  World  War  II  our  men 
were  giving  of  their  lives  and  their  bodies 
because  of  ammunition  that  had  been 
made  through  the  trade  in  which  our 
country'  was  engaging  with  Japan,  Oer- 
manv,  and  Italy? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.  One  would  think  that,  hav- 
ing made  that  mistake  once,  we  would 
not  do  it  again.  But  we  are  doing  it 
today,  and  our  people  are  being  killed 
every  day  in  South  Vietnam  by  material 
and  equipment  that  has  been  provided 
through  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  We  are  now  indulging 
in  the  same  evil  practices  of  selling  ma- 
terial to  the  Communist  countries  that 
we  indulged  in  prior  to  World  War  II 
when  we  sold  scrap  iron,  which  was  a 
nonstrategic  material,  to  Japan. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  has  Iden- 
tified the  many  things  that  we  are  selling 
which  are  labeled  as  nonstrategic,  but 
which  can  quickly  be  converted  into 
strategic  materials. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MfNDTl  made  a  very  impressive  speech 
last  week  on  the  same  point  concerning 
the  need  for  us  to  become  realistic  inso- 
far as  trade  policies  are  concerned. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  try  to  obtain  a 
position  by  which  we  can  try  to  per- 
suade this  administration  to  take  a  re- 
alistic policy  concerning  this  situation 
and  not  merely  go  on  wishfully  thinking 
that  if  we  get  a  couple  of  bucks  for  what 
we  are  selling,  we  will  be  better  off  and 
the  Soviets  will  be  nice  boys.  There  has 
been  no  indication  that  this  will  be  the 
case. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
compliment  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
for  the  very  constructive  presentation  he 
is  making  to  the  Senate  on  the  subject 
of  East-West  trade. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  ■ 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield.  ' 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  April  24  speech  of  Leonid 
Brezhnev  which  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  had  reprinted,  as 
"The  Soviet  View  of  NATO."  This  was 
the  subject  of  comment  by  Bernard 
Gwertzman  and  Cro.sby  S.  Noyes  of  the 
Washington  Star. 

Mr.  Noyes  highlighted  the  admission 
of  Communist  Party  Boss  Brezhnev  that 
the  periods  of  "slackened  international 
tension"  arc  those  in  which  the  Com- 
munist movement  In  Europe  has  had  its 
ripest  picking. 
As  the  top  Communist  in  Russia  sees 


it,  and  this  relates  directly  to  East-West 
trade  and  the  easing  of  tensions  envis- 
ioned therefrom,  the  lesson  of  the  past 
war  years  is  plain : 

It  teaches  In  particular  that  the  cold  war 
and  the  confrontation  of  military  blocs,  the 
atmosphere  of  military  threat,  seriously 
hamper  the  activity  of  revolutionary  demo- 
cratic  (i.e.  Communist)    forces  .  .  . 

And  conversely,  tlie  past  few  years  have 
shown  clearly  that  In  conditions  of  slackened 
international  tension,  the  pointer  of  the 
political  barometer  moves  left  .  .  .  the  in- 
crease and  the  influence  of  West  European 
Conununist  parties  Is  most  directly  cor- 
related with  a  reduction  In  tension  which 
has  taken  place  In  Europe. 

I  think  this  bears  out  precisely  the 
point  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  is  attempting  to  make  to- 
day on  the  floor,  that  any  way  we  want 
to  look  at  it.  the  Soviet  Union  and  com- 
munism has  gained  through  these  ex- 
changes. Wl;en  tensions  have  been  re- 
laxed, they  have  made  their  greatest 
gains. 
Is  that  the  conclusion  of  the  Senator? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  appreciate  the  reference  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming  to 
Brezhnev's  speech. 

Some  time  ago  when  we  were  dealing 
with  the  right  of  the  World  Bank,  I  be- 
lieve it  was,  to  guarantee  credit  for.wheat 
shipments  made  to  Russia,  Professor 
Nutter,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  ap- 
peared before  our  committee. 

Professor  Nutter  put  it  in  a  nutshell, 
to  coin  a.pim,  when  he  said  that  there 
was  the  general  impression  that  a  fat 
Communist  is  better  than  a  lean  Com- 
munist, and  that  consequently,  if  we 
fatten  them  up,  they  will  be  happier 
people.  However,  the  history  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  particular  indicates  that  each 
and  every  time  their  economy  is  fat,  that 
is  the  time  when  we  face  our  worst  trou- 
bles aroimd  the  world. 

Consequently,  the  idea  that  by  trade 
we  will  make  them  more  amenable  is 
wrong.  It  will  simply  increase  their  po- 
tential and  willingness  to  create  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  when  we  sold  wheat  to  Russia 
and  the  wheat  was  in  the  process  of 
being  delivered,  it  was  established  -that 
Russia  had  transferred  a  part  of  that 
wheat  to  Cuba  and  to  Egypt  in  order  to 
fulfill  its  obligations  to  those  two  nations 
that  are  hostile  to  us,  when,  without  the 
sale  of  our  wheat,  Russia  could  not  have 
done  so? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  brought  up 
that  point.  It  is  absolutely  correct. 

This  is  one  more  indication  of  our  try- 
ing to  commit  some  kind  of  suicide. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  to  co- 
operate with  the  Fiat  Co.  of  Italy  to 
help  finance  and  equip  the  Soviet-Fiat 
automobile  factory  is  a  good  exam- 
ple of  high  hopes  taking  precedence 
over  facts.  Last  October  the  administra- 
tion announced  that  the  United  States 
is  prepared  to  finance  through  our  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  the  export  of  nearly 
$50  million  worth  of  high-quality,  pre- 
cision machine  tools  to  equip  this  fac- 
tory. Forbes  magazine  estimated  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1966,  that— 


Three-quarters  of  the  machinery  that  Fiat 
Installs  for  the  Russians  will  come  from  the 
U  S.  either  dlrectlv  or  Indircetly  through  Eu- 
ropean subsidiaries  and  licensees  of  Ameri- 
can firms.  It  will  really  be  the  United  States 
that  puts  the  Russians  on  wheels. 

The  idea  here  is  to  sponsor  and  en- 
courage an  "automobile  boom"  similar 
to  the  one  that  has  caused  so  much 
change  in  our  country.  It  is  hoped  that 
"putting  the  Russians  on  wheels"  will 
result  in  the  biggest  alteration  of  the 
Russian  society  since  1917.  But,  in  fact, 
we  have  no  'reason  to  expect  that  the 
automobiles  produced  in  this  factory 
would  be  available  to  the  average  Rus- 
sian citizen.  On  the  contrary,  on  March 
1  of  this  year  a  report  from  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  to  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  International  Trade  stated 
that  the  Soviets  intpnd  to  produce  cars 
for  the  Commimist  leaders,  not  the  peo- 
ple. The  report  states: 

Essentially,  the  new  Soviet  program  is  de- 
signed to  produce  automobiles  for  the  bu- 
reaucratic and  managerial  elite,  not  for  the 
average  citizen. 

The  CIA  estimates  that  23  percent  of 
all  Soviet  passenger  automobiles  pro- 
duced in  1967— a  total  of  54,000— wUl  be 
exported  to  satellite  states  or  to  states 
that  are  nearly  dominated  by  Russian 
influence.  Is  it  not  amazing  that  a  total 
of  54,000  automobiles  is  all  they  pro- 
duced? Furthermore,  according  to  the 
CIA  estimates,  this  figure  will  increase 
to  250,000  by  1974;  and  1974,  inciden- 
tallv,  is  the  year  when  the  proposed  Fiat 
plant  is  scheduled  to  be  in  full  produc- 
tion. 
Finally,  the  report  states  that — 
Within  the  next  decade  at  least,  the  Soviet 
leadership  not  only  has  no  plans  to  mass 
produce  automobiles  in  imitation  of  the 
West,  but  would  strenuously  resist  internal 
pressure  to  do  so. 

So  it  would  seem  that  those  who  have 
visions  of  massive  traffic  jams  in  Moscow 
and  Russian  citizens  clamoring  to  "put 
a  tiger  in  their  tank"  will  have  to  wait 
a  long  time  to  see  these  dreams  fulfilled. 

The  Soviet  citizen  will  continue  to  be 
denied  an  automobile  imtil  Soviet  leader.s 
decree  they  may  have  one,  and  Soviet 
Premier  Kosygin's  speech  to  a  meeting  of 
the  State  Planning  Committee  on  March 
19,  1965,  outlined  his  thoughts  pretty 
clearly.  He  said: 

Everything  has  been  done  to  deprive  even 
the  leaders  of  big  enterprises  and  organiza- 
tions the  right  to  use  passenger  cars.  Let 
the  people  ride  only  In  busses. 

So,  in  this  particular  instance,  we  are 
asked  to  supply  automobiles  that  would 
be  used  as  incentives  for  the  bureaucratic 
elite  to  increase  their  production  of  high 
priority  defense  and  military  materials. 
We  are  supplying  automobiles  that  would 
be  exported  to  satellite  countries  and 
used  as  propaganda  to  demonstrate  the 
strength  and  versatility  of  the  Soviet 
economy.  Furthermore,  as  aptly  pointed 
out  in  Senator  Mundt's  recent  dramatic 
speech  on  the  same  subject,  automobile 
plants  are  easily  and  readily  convertible 
into  war  plants. 

Mr.  President,  just  so  that  I  anj^ot 
misunderstood,  I  would  like  to  state 
again  for  the  Record  that  I  am  not 
totally  opposed  to  the  expansion  of  trade 
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with  the  East.  I  am  not  unaware  that 
such  expam,ion  might  offer  some  sub- 
stantial benefits  to  the  United  Stales. 
But  I  am  concerned  that  any  expansion 
be  based  on  intelligent,  realistic  poli- 
cies— policies  that  rt-Hect  what  we  have 
learned  from  experience  in  dealing  with 
Eastern  European  nations,  and  not  just 
a  policy  In  search  of  the  quick  buck. 

Our  experience  should  have  taught  us 
that  substantial  v.olume  of  trade  with 
Communist  countries  will  do  little  t) 
ameliorate  the  enmity  between  the  East 
and  the  West.  The  best  example  of  this 
is  the  peiiod  of  the  4  years  of  the  lend- 
lease  plan  when  the  United  States 
shipped  $10  billun  worth  of  goods  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  effect  on  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet.<  was  negligible ;  and 
what  did  we  :cceive  In  return?  Nolhini;. 
The  Library  of  Congress  has  reported  the 
following  on  Communist  indebtedness 
to  the  United  States : 

The  question  of  the  Soviet  Indebtedness 
to  the  United  St  ites  on  the  W'->rId  War  II 
lend-lease  credits  :s  5t:U  open.  The  highest 
Soviet  offer  for  -.he  settlement  of  the  ur.eon- 
sumed  clvlUan-use  commodities  account  has 
been  $300  million,  while  the  lowest  United 
States  Mklng  figure  has  been  $800  million. 

In  addition,  the  Soviets  have  not  as  yet 
settled  the  question  of  133  U  3  merchant 
ships  and  mis--ellane<-'us  navy  and  army 
watercraft  sln.e  the  days  of  World  War  II 

Mr.  President,  there  is  evidence  that 
some  of  these  ships — our  ships — are  be- 
ing used  by  the  Soviets  to  transport  goods 
to  the  Communist  North  Vietnamese 
troops.  And  yet,  the  Library  of  Congress 
goes  on  to  say  that — 

The  Soviets  have  rejjeatedly  demanded  that 
negotiat.on  aiming  at  the  settling  of  these 
I  lend-lease  I  fin.inclil  questions  involve  also 
questions  of  trade  concessions  and  financial 
credit. 

Here  is  an  excellent  example  of  Soviet 
reactions  to  extensive  trade  with  the 
West.  They  have  hedged  on  their  finan- 
cial obligations,  demanding  further  con- 
cessions from  us.  while  at  the  same  time 
using  our  ships  to  supply  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  whom  they  have  pledged  ex- 
tensive military  and  economic  support. 

In  order  to  be  effective  and  in  order 
for  the  United  SUte  to  receive  the  maxi- 
mimi  benefit  from  trade  with  the  East, 
our  policies  must  demand  political  agree- 
ments as  well  as  economic  ones.  In  the 
past,  our  practiced  policies  have  not 
stressed  this,  but  our  stated  policies  have 
come  much  closer.  If  we  would  enforce 
our  stated  objectives,  the  rest  of  the 
world  would  have  greater  respect  for  our 
position,  and  we  would  make  more  cer- 
tain progress.  These  objectives,  as  stated 
by  the  Department  of  State,  are: 

First,  to  prevent  the  Communists  from 
extending  their  influence  and  domain: 
second,  to  achieve  agreements  and  un- 
derstandings which  reduce  the  danger  of 
a  devastating  war;  and  third,  to  encour- 
age evolution  within  the  Communist 
world  toward  national  Independence, 
peaceful  cooperation,  and  open  societies. 

Those  are  direct  quotes  from  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

In  short,  there  is  a  political  quid  pro 
quo  built  into  our  trade  objectives.  Un- 
fortunately, we  have  not  enforced  this: 
but  there  is  no  rea.<;on  to  call  the  objec- 
tives Invalid  and  then  open  the  floodgates 


of  East-West   trade,   ignoring   political 
concessions. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  most  impressed 
with  the  speech  that  is  being  delivered 
by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Colorado.  It  seems  to  me  that  inherent 
tliroUfc'hout  the  theme  of  his  speech  are 
.some  underlying  observations  and  con- 
clusions that  should  shake  us  all. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
Russia  and  China  are  conducting  a  war 
by  proxy. 

The  USSR,  is  buying  world  war  at 
cut-rate  prices,  with  only  the  most  in- 
direct threat  to  Rus^sia,  herself.  They 
supply  the  hardware  while  the  battered 
and  unfortunate  guerrillas  furnish  the 
bodies.  When  the  dust  is  settled,  there 
may  be  fewer  guerrillas  left,  but  those 
still  alive  will  constitute  another  satel- 
Ute  regime  to  live  under  the  benevolent 
hand  of  Russian  centralized  planning 
and  to  form,  eventually,  another  eco- 
nomic cow  to  be  milked  by  Russia. 

It  is  also  well  t  >  rteep  m  mind  the 
wjrd.s  of  Hunt'anan  Gen  L.  Czino-ie, 
who  boasted,  'The  weapons  protecting 
H.mji  on  that  front  had  been  designed 
and  manufaetured  in  Hungary  ' 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Russia 
is  using  martial  law  to  control  her  peo- 
ple. The  Russian  Government  has  never 
learned  how  to  manage  its  society,  ex- 
cept under  conditions  of  siege,  real  or 
simulated.  This  has  made  the  matter  of 
population  control  quite  simple.  All  the 
state  had  to  do  is  to  enforce  martial  law 
within  its  borders,  maintain  total  rule 
by  decree,  and  everything  else  falls  into 
line.  Without  the  war  psychosis,  there 
would  be  no  rationale  in  the  minds  of 
the  Russian  people  for  submitting  to  the 
dictatorial  tenets  of  an  only  .slightly  mod- 
ified police  state. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  made  a  perfect  case  here  this  morn- 
ing for  us  to  take  a  second  hard  look  at 
the  trade  policies  that  this  Government — 
the  administration  and  the  State  De- 
partment— is  urging  we  build  up.  The 
Senator  has  made  an  excellent  case  with 
respect  to  the  hot  war  and  the  cold  war. 
In  talking  about  a  hot  war.  there  Is 
ample  evidence,  a.s  the  Senator  has  so 
brilliantly  pointed  out  this  morning,  that 
American  servicemen  are  dying  this 
minute  in  Vietnam,  killed  by  weapons 
which  are  the  direct  result  of  the  various 
forms  of  trade  that  we  have  fostered  and 
encouraged  with  Communist  .satellite 
countries. 

We  talk  about  the  cold  war  tensions, 
and  It  has  been  amply  demon.'-trated  that 
in  time  of  relaxed  tension — as  It  is  re- 
ferred to  by  tho.se  who  argue  for  ex- 
panded East-West  trade — communism 
has  marked  up  some  of  Its  greatest  ad- 
vances. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado for  his  very  incisive  and  most  per- 
suasive comments. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  .sincerely  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming.  I  am  delighted 
with  Ills  response  and  with  his  analysis 
of  this  problem,  which  fits  so  closely  v.ith 
mine, 


In  closing,  I  simply  wish  to  report  some 
of  the  things  that  I  believe  we  might  ask 
for  in  terms  of  expaiision  of  trade  with 
the  East — the  political  concessions  I  have 
talked  about  earlier. 

In  tuture  trade  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  bloc,  the  United  States  should  act 
on  the  assumption  that  all  goods  are 
.strategic;  and.  even  more  Important, 
demands  could  and  should  be  included 
for  such  concessions  as — and  I  use  these 
only  as  examples: 

Payment  or  partial  payment  of  lend- 
lease  obligations. 

Liberalization  oi  travel  restrictions 
within  the  U.S.S.R..  so  that  American 
citizens  can  travel  around  that  country 
the  way  most  Soviet  citizens  can  travel 
around  this  country. 

Initial  steps  designed  to  Increase  the 
circulation  of  western  literature  and 
publications  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
This  might  include  freedom  of  access  by 
newspapermen  and  true  reporting  out  of 
Communist  countries,  whether  it  be  the 
Soviet  Union,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  or 
whatever. 

Increasing  access  through  the  Berlin 

Wall.  ^, 

Assistance  Irv  obtainmg  peace  negotia- 
tions with  North  Vietnam,  instead  of 
using  all  our  force  to  tie  us  up  there  while 
our  {jeople  get  murdered. 

Curtailment  of  aid  to  Castro's  Cuba 
while  It  exports  aggression.  With  respect 
to  this  item,  I  point  out  that  the  Presi- 
dent recently  reported  that  after  Glass- 
boro— I  cannot  believe  this— Mr.  Kosygin 
went  to  Cuba  to  talk  to  Castro,  to  talk 
firmly  with  Irlm  about  the  fact  that  he 
should  not  export  any  more  terrorism 
through  Latin  and  South  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  understand  it. 
I  cannot  understand  how  he  could  make 
such  a  statement,  but  he  did,  and  It  was 
made  publicly.  The  fact  is  that  Kosygin 
went  there  to  encourage  Castro  to  in- 
crease pressure  In  Latin  America  and 
South  America.  I  shall  make  a  speech 
with  regard  to  that  matter  next  week. 
Incidentally,  next  month  they  are  going 
to  have  a  new  meeting  of  the  Tri-Conti- 
nental  Congress,  which  plans  the  over- 
throw in  Latin  America  and  South 
America. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  in  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  President,  we  mi:;ht  ask  for  free- 
dom of  free  world  news  coverage,  or  any 
number  of  other  considerations  which 
bear  on  the  tensions  which  surround  our 
relationship  with  the  Eastern  European 
states  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Perhaps.  Mr.  President,  in  the  face  ol 
such  demands,  the  Soviets  and  some  of 
tne  Eastern  European  states  will  decide 
thev  are  no  loneer  interested  in  building 
bridges  with  the  West:  but  without 
these  concessions,  the  cost  for  construct- 
ing these  bridges  will  be  ours  and  the  toll 
booth  will  bo  on  our  .side. 

Let  us  realfirm  that  this  generation  of 
leaders  is  unwilling  to  exchange  freedom 
for  a  mess  of  potage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  ^ 

Mr.  MUNDT  Mr.  President.  I  asiC 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  minutes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
much  afraid  that  the  "mess  of  potage" 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  mentioned  as  the  only  dividend 
we  get  from  East-West  trade  r.t  the  pres- 
ent time  is  seriously  stained  with  the 
blood  of  American  soldiers. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Tliere  is  no  doubt 
about  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  There  is  indeed  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  This  war  is  being  prolonged 
in  Vietnam  and  our  American  casualties 
are  being  escalated  by  stepped-up  ex- 
ports by  Russia  to  the  Commimists  in 
Hanoi  of  increasingly  sophisticated 
weapons  which  certainly  are  adding  to 
the  growing  lists  of  dead  and  wounded 
among  our  American  forces. 

Mr.  President ,  primarily  I  wish  to  con- 
^-.-atulate  the  Senator  from  Colorado  on 
a  masterful  presentation.  I  wish  that  his 
address  coula  be  read  by  every  American. 
It  deals  with  a  completely  unprecedented 
situation  in  American  history.  Never  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  this  Republic  have 
we  had  a  President,  acting  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  in  time  of  war,  en- 
couragint:  the  exporters  and  war-time 
profiteers  of  this  country  to  step  up  their 
shipments  of  supplies  to  the  enemy,  be- 
cause when  supplies  are  shipped  to  Rus- 
sia, which  are  used  as  substitutes  for 
other  items  to  go  to  Hanoi,  it  is  certainly 
tradin?  with  the  enemy. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  read  the  first 
two  paragraphs  of  the  speech  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  In  the  event  some 
Senators  did  not  hear  them.  They  come 
under  the  category  in  which  we  all  find 
ourselves  at  times  when  we  say,  "I  wish 
I  had  thou.qht  of  that  myself,"  or  "I  wish 
I  had  said  that." 

Mr.  President,  administration  pressures 
en  Congress  for  trade  expansion  with  the 
Communist-controlled  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe,  including  the  Soviet  Union,  multiply 
day  by  day. 

It  is  evideni  to  anyone  around  the 
Senate  these  days  that  those  pressures 
are  bein.:  applied.  I  hope  they  fail,  and 
I  hope  they  fail  in  the  first  Instance  to 
povide  $50  million  from  the  American 
taxpavirs  to  build  a  thinly  disguised 
munitions  plant  along  the  Volga  River  in 
Communist  Ru.ssia  as  an  automobile 
plant  to  be  run  by  Italians. 

I  shall  continue  to  read  from  the  speech 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado: 

It  Is  indeed  ironic  and  disheartening  to 
lienr  manv  of  our  own  industrialists  parrot 
these  fv.gye.stlcns  at  the  very  time  when  our 
men  in  Vietnam  are  being  killed  by  Soviet 
weapon.-  when  th?  Israelites  are  forced  to 
fl?ht  for  liielr  exi.=;'ence  against  five  nations, 
■^11  armed  by  th-  Sr.viets:  and  Cuban  terror- 
ists mount  their  .ittacks  on  Latin  American 
governincnts  with  weapons  and  training 
flnanced  by  thp  Soviet  Union. 

It  IS  only  fair  to  a;k.  Mr.  Pretident,  whether 
this  courtry  hn.'?  pone  so  far  down  the  road 
of  mor.-il  decay  In  search  of  the  almighty 
dollar  that  we"are  willing  to  help  bull(^the 
economies  of  nations  which  arc  flghtljig  vis 
In  every  hemisphere. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  those  two  para- 
graphs of  the  address  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  could  be 
pasted  in  the  board  room  of  every  Amer- 
ican exporting  firm.  I  wish  they  could  be 


pasted  on  the  front  door  of  every  inter- 
national bank  in  America.  I  wish  they 
could  be  included  in  the  textbooks,  and 
especially  all  the  books  on  economics, 
which  are  In  use  in  our  high  schools,  pri- 
vate schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  4  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  applaud 
the  significant  contribution  which  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  made  to  the 
most  important  issue  being  debated  in 
America  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  an  exchange 
of  letters  with  a  distinguished  South  Da- 
kotan,  who  disagrees  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  about  East-West 
trade.  He  honestly  believes  such  trade 
would  be  helpful  to  the  farmers  of  Amer- 
ica and  it  would  help  solve  the  distress  of 
the  American  farmers.  I  recognize  the 
good  faith  in  which  he  wrote  his  letter, 
but  I  totally  disagree  with  his  hypothesis, 
and  I  have  written  him  to  that  effect.  I 
shall  delete  his  name  from  the  letter  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  to  embarrass  him.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
change of  letters  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  since  I  believe  this  correspond- 
ence will  help  point  up  the  various  issues 
Involved  In  trading  with  the  enemy  in 
time  of  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

July  14,  1967. 
Senator  Kabl  Mumrr, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob:  I  have  noted  with  a  great 
deal  of  Interest  your  15  minute  television 
programs,  various  other  press  releases  and 
particularly  your  laat  releaae  where  you  were 
making  a  big  Issue  out  of  the  prospect  of 
the  United  States  exporting  any  kind  of 
products  to  Russia  or  any  communist  coun- 
tries that  could  be  in  any  way  aiding  the 
North  Vietnamese.  Tou  particularly  claim 
this  Is  wrong  In  the  moral  sense. 

I  can  agree  with  you  Senator,  that  If  one 
looks  hard  enough  and  long  enough  he  can 
argue  the  morality  of  about  everything.  If 
this  were  the  only  question  Involved  I  might 
have  to  agree  with  you,  but  you  certainly 
are  aware  of  the  depressed  prices  of  all 
farm  products  and  that  one  of  the  reasons 
for  depressed  farm  products  is  the  losing  of 
our  foreign  markets.  Though  I  have  heard 
you  remark  about  depressed  farm  prices  and 
that  something  should  be  done  about  them, 
many  times  as  afore  stated  I  have  found 
your  position  at  many  times  In  variance 
with  and  contradictory  of  this  objective. 

Certainly  If  the  farm  products  prices  to 
the  farmer  are  to  be  raised,  we  must  have 
ever  enlarging  markets,  not  only  In  the 
United  States  but  over  the  world,  and  If 
there  Is  any  voice  to  be  heard  on  this  subject 
It  will  have  to  come  from  the  farm  state's 
senators  and  representatives. 

So,  I  might  say  that  I  am  a  little  more 
than  Just  a  Uttle  disappointed  In  your  state- 
ments and  positions  when  I  feel  that  you 
should  be  using  your  great  Influence  to  help 
the  greatest  economically  depressed  class  of 
people,  the  farmers,  your  constituents  and 
people  who  have  so  loyally  supported  you. 

I  am  also  more  than  mildly  surprised 
when  I  consider  the  whole  context  of  your 


press  releases,  concerning  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. I  can  almost  see  you  hanging  out  of 
the  President's  coat  pocket,  waving  a  flag  and 
saying  "AAen." 

I  have  written  very  frankly  and  candidly 
because  I  have  known  you  and  considered 
you  as  a  personal  friend,  not  only  to  myself 
but  also  to  the  people  of  our  state  who  de- 
pend upon  you  to  carry  the  fight  for  the 
farmers'  fair  share  In  our  economy  and  all 
of  those  people  that  have  a  right  to  expect 
you  to  stand  on  your  own  two  feet  on  the 
Vietnam  situation. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

P.S.i  I  have  not  written  this  letter  as  a 
Democrat,  but  as  a  person  with  a  long  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  you  and  a  fellow 
Republican,  who  Is  disappointed  In  another 
Republican. 


July  19,  1967 


Mr.  ■ 


■S.Dak. 


Deab    :    This    would    Indeed    be    a 

dreadfully  dull  world  If  all  of  us  agreed  with 
each  other  all  of  the  time.  Whenever  the 
hour  arrives  when  good  friends  cannot  dis- 
agree at  times  without  Impairing  their 
friendship  or  interrupting  their  cooperation, 
I  am  going  to  start  looking  for  another  ca- 
reer. 

All  of  which  Is  my  way  of  saying,  Walt, 
that  I  do  appreciate  very  much  your  writing 
me  as  you  did  on  July  14,  giving  me  your 
thoughtful  and  candid  comments  concern- 
ing East-West  trade,  which,  In  this  time  of 
war,  I  prefer  to  Identify  as  "trading  with  the 
enemy."  I  think  yotir  observations  go  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  case  that  Is  being  made 
for  expended  trade  with  Communist  coun- 
tries, and  I  want  to  deal  flret  off  In  this  letter 
with  the  persuasive  point  you  make  about 
how  It  Is  possible  this  type  of  trade  may 
help  improve  farm  prices  for  producers  In 
a  State  like  South  Dakota  and  to  relieve  the 
very  genuine  economic  distress  In  which  they 
find  themselves  under  the  LBJ  Administra- 
tion with  farm  prices  ranging  from  72  to  74 
percent  of  parity. 

Certainly  and  obviously,  I  want  to  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  relieve  our  distressed  farmers 
and  to  provide  them  vrtth  a  happier  day  and 
a  better  tomorrow.  I  have  given  this  whole 
matter  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  study 
over  the  past  several  years,  and  have  fol- 
lowed very  closely  the  manner  in  which  our 
trade  patterns  have  developed  with  the  Com- 
munist countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  So  that 
you  may  more  fully  understand  my  points  of 
view,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some 
of  my  conclusions  as  a  result  of  these  exten- 
sive studies. 

First  of  all,  when  the  Soviet  Union — and 
other  Communist  coiui tries  associated  with  it 
or  operating  under  Its  mandate — speaks  of 
expanding  trade  with  the  United  States,  It 
must  be  remembered  that  they  are  not  speak- 
ing for  greater  and  larger  purchases  of  wheat, 
corn,  and  other  American  farm  products  for 
their  own  useage  but  rather  they  are  seeking 
advanced  technology  and  techniques  which 
relate  primarily  to  the  expansion  of  their  po- 
tential mllltafy  Industrial  complex.  When 
they  do  Import  "farm  products  from  us.  which 
is  seldom  an  occurrence  and  small  in  size, 
they  do  It  primarily  so  that  they  can  trans- 
ship these  supplies  or  send  substitutes  for 
them  to  places  like  Cuba  and  Egypt  where 
they  seek  to  maintain  military  bastions  and 
points  of  Influence  to  the  disadvantage  and 
distress  of  the  United  States.  Primarily,  how- 
ever, the  Soviet  Importers  seek  other  supplies 
than  American  foodstuffs  or  farm  products. 
The  Soviet  leaders  have  a  way  of  driving 
their  points  home  pretty  hard  when  they 
discuss  expanding  this  so-called  "East- West 
trade."  For  example,  on  March  7,  1967,  the 
President  of  Amtorg,  which  Is,  as  you  know, 
the  Soviet   government's   Import-export   or- 
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ganlzatlon  In  the  United  Stutes.  Mr.  Maiov. 
betore  a  large  group  of  American  business- 
men aaeemblecl  iii  New  York  City  by  tbe 
American  Management  AssocUtion.  made  it 
abundantly  clear  tiuic  they  are  not  Inter- 
ested In  buying  raw  materuils  and  consumer 
goods  except  if  they  are  u^eful  in  releasing 
the  Industrial  complex  of  tlie  USSR  lor  mak- 
ing consumer  end  products  so  the  Industrial 
complex  can  be  concentrated  on  fabricating 
the  munitions  of  war. 

Mr.  Malov,  on  that  occasion.  Issued  an  ul- 
tlmiatum  to  his  audience  stating  that  it 
American  businessmen  were  to  have  any  fur- 
ther expansion  of  trade  with  the  Soviet  blue 
they  would  have  to  work  tor  the  abolition 
of  the  Export  Control  Act  He  additionally 
made  It  clear  that  the  United  Slates  should 
be  prepared  to  ship  all  the  items  now  pro- 
hibited for  export  because  of  their  strategic 
nature  If  they  desired  to  open  wider  the 
channels  of  trade  witli  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  satellites. 

The  record  shows  that  over  the  past  half 
century,  with  few  exceptions,  the  Com- 
munist government  of  Russia,  under  all  Its 
various  leaders,  has  conslst«nt;y  de-empha- 
slzed  the  purchase  of  grains,  meats,  and  other 
farm  products  in  favor  of  the  purch.ise  oi 
equipment  and  supplies  designed  to  expand 
the  Communist  heavy  industry.  This,  of 
course,  has  at  times  worked  a  great  hardship 
on  the  Soviet  people  In  fact,  during  the 
Stalin  regime,  the  agriculture  sector  was  con- 
sistently exploited,  notwithstanding  the 
heavy  demand  for  food  products,  in  order  to 
acquire  foreign  currencies  and  Imported 
products  with  which  to  develop  the  Soviet 
industry  and  it*  cap.ic:ty  to  manufacture  the 
implements. 

Prom  our  point  of  view,  living  In  a  State 
as  we  do  which  is  so  predominately  oriented 
to  agriculture  products,  we  should  remem- 
ber that  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  and  is 
Increasingly  becoming  a  competitor  in  the 
sale  or  barter  of  wheat,  grains,  and  other 
raw  materials,  such  as  timber  and  fur.  In 
the  markets  of  the  world.  Prom  our  own 
economic  Interest.  I  would  agree  that  If  we 
are  to  trade  with  them  at  all  we  would  be 
far  better  advised  to  sell  them  grains  and 
farm  products  ,i8  opposed  to  the  fertilizer 
plants  and  prtxlucts.  the  phosphate  mining 
equipment,  and  the  in.-ecticides  and  pesti- 
cides, which  latter  products  are  in  fact  tho.=;e 
being  primarily  sold  to  the  Soviet  Union 
when  they  lmpor»  p.nythlng  In  the  agricul- 
ture area  T^le?e  products  and  others  de- 
signed to  Increase  production  on  the  farm 
have  resulted  in  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
grain  yield  per  ,icre  has  increased  from  5  to 
12  bushels  per  acre  In  the  p.i.st  several  years 
Thus.  In  the  rleld  of  agriculture,  as  in  the 
field  of  Industry,  it  is  primarily  the  Imports 
which  expand  production.  Increase  yield,  and 
update  the  end  prrKlucta  which  are  desired 
by  our  would-be  ctistomers  In  Russia 

I  think  the  fact  that  the  Communist  coun- 
tries prefer  items  of  this  tvpe  when  they  buv 
from  us  Is  well  established  In  the  listing  of 
exports  reported  In  the  attached  statement 
released  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
In  this  report,  you  will  note  the  heavy  con- 
centration of  non -agricultural  products 
which  are  being  purchased  by  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  would  now  like  to  share  with  you  two 
other  facts  which  lur  studies  down  here  con- 
vince me  are  Irrefut.ib'.e 

The  first  Is  that  the  Communist  countries 
have  a  poor  record  -Aith  respect  to  honoring 
past  debts,  wlilch  leads  me  to  doubt  th.it  any 
type  of  sales,  other  than  those  for  cash,  are 
likely  to  be  rewarding  to  .American  exporters 
except  when  credits  are  guaranteed  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  in  which  case  I  am 
fraid  the  average  taxpaver  will  wind  up  hav- 
ing to  pay  a  large  portion  of  these  Com- 
munist debts  In  that  connection.  I  am 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  President's  proposal 


to  finance  $50  million  worth  of  purchases 
for  the  automobile  plant  which  Is  being 
planned,  and  wiuch  he  has  recommended,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Plat  Company  for  in- 
stallation on  the  Volga  Rr. er  site.  To  me. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  wisdom  of 
extending  this  credit  In  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union  still  owes  the  United  States 
some  $11  billion  for  lend-lease  credits.  A 
large  portion  of  that  amount  results  from 
the  export,  not  of  World  War  II  military 
equipment,  utilized  when  we  were  fighting 
together  as  allies  against  Hitler,  but  of  val- 
uable industrial  equipment  which  this  coun- 
try provided  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  to 
aid  the  reconstruction  of  the  So\let  Com- 
munist economy 

Our  government  has  bent  over  backwards 
to  negotiate  the  settlement  of  this  loan  to 
the  point  that  we  have  Indicated  we  would 
accept  payment  in  the  amount  of  some  $800 
million  In  lieu  of  the  full  reimbursement. 
Even  so,  the  Soviet  Union  adamantly  refuses 
to  pay  any  portion  of  this  legitimate  debt 
while  It  seeks  additional  cre<tlt  from  United 
States  shippers  and  or  taxpayers 

Just  as  you  and  I  would  be  reluctant  to 
loan  $100,  to  a  neighbor  or  a  friend  who, 
having  borrowed  from  us  in  the  past,  stead- 
fastly falls  to  repay  the  Interest  or  the  prin- 
cipal on  an  earlier  loan.  I  think  Uncle  Sam 
should  be  cqu.illv  prudent  In  protecting  what 
is  left  of  our  .American  fiscal  stability 

The  foregoing  would.  In  my  opinion,  be 
sufficient  reason  to  give  pause  to  any  Ideas 
of  expanding  trade  to  Communist  Russia 
and  her  satellite  countries.  I  do,  however, 
want  to  make  the  second  point  alluded  to 
earlier  in  this  letter. 

It  is  the  utter  truth  that  since  1961,  Com- 
munist Russl.i  has  been  more  aggressive  In 
the  foreign  arena  and  has  hammered  harder 
our  Interests  abroad  .ind  at  our  national  se- 
curity th.in  at  any  other  time  In  our  history. 
Through  Its  partner  in  crime,  Cuba,  for  ex- 
ample, there  Is  hardly  a  country  In  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  that  Is  not  suffering  from 
Communism,  perpetrated  by  so-called 
"soldiers  for  liberation,"  trained  and  armed 
by  Cubans  and  at  times  actually  comprised 
of  Cubans.  Intelligence  sources  here  express 
grave  concern  over  the  fact  that  at  least 
three  of  our  Latin  American  Republics  are 
highly  Insecure  In  their  ability  to  withstand 
the  etlorts  of  these  Communist  conspirators, 
and  you  are  of  course  aware  that  without  the 
support  of  Russian  funds,  Russian  machin- 
ery. Russian  foodstuff,  and  Russian  military 
equipment.  Castro's  Cuba  would  be  very 
fortunate  to  endure  at  all  to  say  nothing  of 
having  the  capacity  and  the  mean.s  to  ex- 
port Its  trouble-makers  and  its  arms  to  dis- 
sident groups  thrcaighout  the  lower  half 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  It  Is  In  this  gen- 
eral area  that  I  come  up  with  my  conviction 
that  it  Is  Indeed  "morally  wrong"  for  us  to 
export  products  to  Russia  and  Its  satellite 
countries  under  the  conditions  which  prevail 
today  It  Is  particularly  wrong.  In  a  moral 
as  well  as.  In  my  opinion,  from  a  national 
security  standpoint,  for  us  to  be  exporting 
mare  ihan  440  different  types  of  Items  to 
Russia  at  the  time  the  USSR  is  supplying  vir- 
tually all  of  the  petroleum  and  all  of  the 
sophisticated  weapons  to  our  enemy  in 
Hanoi.  The  enclosed  speech,  which  I  deliv- 
ered on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last  Thurs- 
day, Is  probably  far  too  long  for  you  to  want 
to  read,  but  In  It  1  point  out  how  my  support 
of  the  President's  announced  determination 
not  to  accept  defeat  In  Vietnam  in  this  5th 
year  of  the  war  Is  related  to  that  objective 
alone  and  Is  subject  to  a  nimiber  of  criti- 
cisms whlfh  I  have  been  making  for  several 
ye'trs  over  his  conduct  of  the  war,  and — 
even  more  especially,  over  his  associated  dip- 
lomatic and  economic  trade  jx>ltcles. 

In  my  view,  wlthdriwint;  fri.m  Vietinin  In 
this  late  stage  and  a  subjecting  ourselves  to 
the  first  military  defeat  In  America's  history. 


would  Jeopardize  world  peace  for  the  rest  of 
our  lives.  It  would  also  shoot  us  out  of  the 
saddle  of  world  leadership  at  a  time  when 
no  other  country  in  the  free  world  Is  able 
and  equipped  to  tussume  this  unwanted  role. 
It  would  mean  that  we  would  be  givii.g  away 
the  freedom  of  millions  of  people  i.j  what 
was  formerly  Indo-Chlna.  since  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
has  made  It  abundantly  clear  that  he  Intends 
to  communii'e  all  of  the  lands  formerly  under 
FYench  colonial  control.  It  would  me:in  the 
early  loss  of  Cambodia  and  Laos  to  the  Com- 
munists and  the  inimedlate  tragedy  of  Com- 
munist  conquest  of  Tl^alland.  which  is  sup- 
plying troops  for  our  side  of  the  fighting  and 
has  made  this  entire  area  available  for  .Amer- 
ican air  bases  and  Americaii  logL^tic  supper: 
in  this  war  It  would  remove  from  China,  at 
the  very  time  she  Is  developing  techniques 
to  use  the  high  nuclear  bomb  she  Is  now 
sttx-kpillng.  any  threat  of  resistance  or  attack 
in  the  Southeast  Additionally,  It  is  my  belief 
that  witi.e-ssii.g  tiie  great  United  Stales  suf- 
fering defeat  from  the  iiorth  half  of  a  divided 
non-lndustrlallzed  country  like  Vietnam 
would  cause  neulr.il  and  uncv.mmltted  coun- 
tries around  the  world  to  move  into  the 
Communist  citrnp  since  little  fellows  seldom 
select  the  protection  of  big  fellows  who  are 
losers. 

All  of  us  are,  of  course,  discouraged  and 
distressed  by  the  way  the  war  is  being  fought 
In  Vietnam  It  Is  indeed  a  heavy  price  fcr 
our  fellow  Junior  citizens  to  pay  m  trying 
to  put  back  together  conditions  which  will 
move  m  tiie  direction  of  a  pennanent  peace 
instead  of  setting  the  st.ige  for  e.arly  and  new 
Communist  military  aggression. 

I  think  that  LBJ  has  liandled  his  war 
responsibilities  very  badly  through  injecting 
too  many  political  restraints  on  our  very  able 
miUt.iry  leaders  and  manpower  In  Vietnam. 
I  think  diplomatic  tactics  have  been  highly 
productive  to  convince  Ho  Chi  Minh  to  be- 
lieve that  we  are  so  badly  hurting  in  this 
war  that  we  are  willing  to  accept  almost  any 
type  of  negotiation  and  from  this  miscon- 
ception Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  his  advisors  con- 
clude that  at  some  given  point  we  are  likely 
to  quit  our  effort,  admit  defeat,  head  for 
home,  and  let  the  future  of  the  Far  Ea.st  be 
determined  by  the  Communists  Most  of  all. 
however.  I  re.sent  and  deplore  the  President's 
trade  policy,  whereby  he  encour.iges  the  ship- 
ment of  American  supplies  to  Russia  and  Its 
satellites  at  a  tln\e  wiicn,  without  her  mili- 
tary aid  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  I  am  completely 
convinced  this  war  would  h.ive  long  ago 
been  over.  I  believe  that  If  Russum  aid  of 
North  Vietnam  would  have  stopped  today. 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  would  be  compelled  to  come  to 
the  negotiating  table  and  the  war  would  be 
over  before  Christmas  of  this  year  I  am  com- 
pletely convinced  that  every  consumer  Item 
that  we  send  the  Russians,  every  piece  of 
equipment,  every  tank  of  coinmercinl  chemi- 
cals, every  machine  tool,  nnd  every  other 
Item  so  despera'ely  required  by  her  civilian 
ec'/nomy  that  she  is  willing  to  purchase  it 
from  the  United  States  has  the  iir.medir.te 
result  of  relieving  manpower,  machinery. 
equipment,  nnd  material  from  the  fabn- 
Citing  of  consumer  goods  to  the  manufactur- 
ing of  the  Implements  of  war  which  Russii 
Is  Increasingly  sending  not  only  to  North 
Vietnam  but  to  Cuba  and  to  E^-vpt  and  to 
other  areas  of  dissension  as  well.  Since  I  want 
this  war  to  end  successfully  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. I  must  hold  to  the  conviction  that  one 
good  w.iy  to  move  In  that  direction  Is  to 
take  the  steps  required  to  shut  of!  as  much 
.as  possible  of  Russia's  capacity  to  supply  the 
fuel  and  the  we.ipons  which  make  it  possible 
for  the  war  to  continue 

I  write  vou  at  this  length  Walter  not  in 
an  effort  to  convert  you  to  the  con'.ictlons 
which  I  hold  but  to  give  you  the  full  picture 
as  I  see  It  In  these  tricky  times,  none  of  us 
can  aiTord  to  be  too  categorical  and  definite 
in  our  conclusions  and   convictions  at  any 
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one  period  of  time,  and  I  do  want  you  to 
tnow- that  I  appreciate  the  thoughtful  com- 
ments contained  In  your  letter  of  July  14. 

With    best    wishes    and    kindest    personal 
regards,  I  am. 

Cordially  yours, 

K.\RL  E.  MUNDT, 

U.S.  Senator. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  e.Kpress  appreciation  for  the  warm  and 
cordial  reception  my  speech  received 
from  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
So-ath  Dakota.  It  is  encouraging  to  me 
that  we  have  such  allies  in  this  matter, 
and  I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  create 
sufficient  interest  in  the  American  peo- 
ple so  that  the  feelings  of  the  American 
people  will  come  through  to  the  admin- 
istration. I  do  not  believe  that  is  hap- 
pening now.  All  we  hear  are  statements 
viith  regard  to  the  quick  buck. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  my  colleague  on  the  speech 
he  has  just   given   in   connection   with 
East-West  trade.  His  speech  was  fair  and 
objective.  He  has  raised  many  questions 
in  his  speech,  but  I  think  there  is  one 
thing  that   he   has  done  today  in  his 
•speech   which   will   be   of  more   lasting 
significance  than  any  of  the  individual 
points  raised.   He  has  laid  out  a  clear 
case  for  going  slow,  and  causing  America 
to  look   at   the   realities   of   East-West 
trade,  and  not  just  look  at  the  fast  buck. 
In  my  opinion,  the  long-lasting  effect 
of  the  speech  will  be,  and  it  should  be, 
to  cause  those  who  are  running  down 
the  path  so  fast  to  endorse  East-West 
trade  to  pull  up  and  take  stock,  and  that 
these  same  people  are  going  to  have  to 
justify    before    the    people    of   America 
their  conceut  of  what  amounts  to  full 
East-West   trade  with   the  Communist 
bloc.  In  other  words,  in  my  opinion,  the 
speech  puts  the  proponents  of  this  con- 
cept on  the  defensive. 

We  have  talked  about  consular  treaties 
and  building  bridges.  I  voted  for  the 
consular  treaty.  | 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  did  also. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  As  did  my  colleague.  We 
both  felt  that  there  was  a  need  to  try  to 
reach  out  and  create  whatever  bridges 
we  could.  We  thought  this  would  be  one 
slight  way  that  would  be  of  advantage 
to  the  United  States. 

I  wish  to  ask  my  colleague  the  follow- 
ing question.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  con- 
sular treaty  has  not  been  ratified  by 
Russia,  despite  the  fact  that  we  agreed 
to  it  some  time  ago? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  Is 
correct.  . 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Since  the  Senate  ratified 
the  consular  treaty  we  have  had  the  war 
in  the  Near  East  perpetrated  by  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  We  have  had  a 
resumption  of  that  war  by  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  And  armed  by  Russia. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  And  there  has  been  sub- 
sequent rearming  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic  by  Soviet  Russia. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  So  that  in  our  attempt 
to  build  bridges  we  have  to  do  as  my 
colleague  ably  pointed  out:  Demand  a 
sense  of  realism.  There  are  two  parts  to 
building  bridges:  the  economic  part,  and 
the  political  part. 


Until  our  President  and  the  State  De- 
partment realize  this  as  the  United 
States  will  be  pursuing  a  blind  path,  one 
which  In  my  opinion,  can  only  bring  us 
inevitably  into  more  difficult  times. 

My  colleague  has  ably  pointed  out,  as 
did  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDT]  recently,  that  the  many  critical 
materials  going  to  Russia  in  all  prob- 
ability are  being  used  directly  against 
us  in  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  in  many 
other  areas.  But  there  is  also  the  sig- 
nificant aspect  that  there  is  nothing  we 
can  trade  with  Russia  which  wUl  not 
free  her  economy,  in  one  respect  or  an- 
other, so  that  she  can  put  more  effort 
into  the  exportation  of  communism, 
whether  it  be  in  North  Vietnam,  in  the 
Near  East,  or  in  Latin  America  through 
Cuba. 

Thus,  I  believe  that  my  distinguished 
colleague  has  posed  a  great  challenge 
in  his  speech,  a  challenge  which  cannot 
go  unanswered  by  those  who  seek  further 
expansion  of  East- West  trade. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  sincerely  appreciate 
those  comments.  I  know  how  strongly 
my  distinguished  colleague  feels  on  this 
subject,  and  how  carefully  he  has  gone 
into  it.  I  was  thinking,  during  this  coUo- 
quy,  that  probably  one  of  the  reasons  why 
people  do  not  quite  understand  the  at- 
titude on  East- West  trade  is  that  they 
feel  it  is  obviously  going  to  be  trade 
between  private  citizens,  such  as  we  have 
in  this  country  or  as  we  would  have 
if  we  were  trading  with  Western  Europe. 
What  they  forget  is  that  we  cannot 
trade  with  any  Communist-controlled 
except  through  a  Communist-controlled, 
government  run  corporation.  There  is  no 
trade  between  private  citizens  and  out- 
siders. Consequently  what  we  are  dohig 
is  simply  building  up  Communist  orga- 
nizations. We  are  not  getting  down  to 
the  people  at  all.  That,  I  think  is  one  of 
the  great  problems. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  If  I  may  add  one  com- 
ment'in  conclusion,  I  think  that  anyone 
who  thinks,  when  we  trade  with  Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia,  Poland,  or 
Hungary,  or  any  other  Eastern  European 
Communist  nation  in  strategic  or  semi- 
strategic  materials,  that  there  is  any  du- 
ference  in  that  than  trading  with  Russia 
itself,  they  are  radically  fooling  them- 
selves There  is  no  difference,  as  the  re- 
sults throughout  the  world  so  clearly 
demonstrate. 
I  thank  my  colleague  very  much  for 

yielding  to  me.  ^     .  ,    ■  t^ 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

the  floor. 


COMMITTEE       MEETING       DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 


On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
was  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 


ORDER   FOR   RECOGNITION   OF 

THE  SENATOR  FROM  OHIO— MR. 

YOUNG 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  close  of  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Hansen],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young]  be  permitted  to  speak  for  20 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION    OF    THE    SENATOR 

FROM   -VIRGINIA— MR.   BYRD— TO 

SPEAK  FOR  5  MINUTES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Yoitng],  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  be  permitted  to  speak  for  5  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR HOLLAND 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  two  special  requests  have 
been  granted  for  time  for  speeches,  to 
come  after  the  remarks  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  follCfwing  those  two  periods,  I 
be  recognized  to  speak  for  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  f rora  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Hansen]  is  recogmzed  foi\20 

minutes.  ^. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
yield  to  me  for  three  unanimous-consent 

requests?  .  , ,  . 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  that 

purpose.  .     ,  ^v-     , 

Mr.  BYRD  or  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 


AMERICAN      OWNED      LEND-LEASE 
SHIPS  SUPPLY  OUR  ENEMY 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
there  has  been  much  controversy  con- 
cerning the  so-called  detente  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  the 
brideebuilding  efforts  between  our  coun- 
try and  the  Soviet  Union— especially  as 
such  efforts  relate  to  East-West  trade. 

Last  Thursday  and  again  today, 
speeches  were  delivered  on  the  Senate 
floor  on  this  subject.  Last  week  Senator 
MuNDT  presented  a  powerful  and  com- 
prehensive analysis  of  the  problems  in- 
volved in  East-West  trade  and  the  un- 
tenable nature  of  this  type  of  assistance 
to  the  Soviet  Government.  And  today  my 
distinguished  coUeague  from  Colorado. 
Senator  Dominick,  has  further  docu- 
mented what  is  quickly  becoming  a  fan- 
tastic indictment  of  the  poUcy  of  this 
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administration — a  policy  that  allows  the 
U.S.  Government  to  aid.  via  trade,  a 
government  that  is  supporting,  both  fl- 
nanclally  and  militarili'.  the  very  coun- 
try against  whom  we  are  waging  war  In 
the  Far  East.  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  Senators  Dominick 
and  MuNDT  and  commend  them  for  their 
forthright  statements. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  today  another 
example  of  the  confusion  and  duphcity 
that  has  apparently  become  a  part  of 
our  foreign  policy.  I  was  shocked  to  learn 
as  I  did  last  month  that  some  of  th*  ships 
being  used  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  supply 
.  North  Vietnam  are  legally  owned  by  the 
United  States. 

Ships  designed  and  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  are  being  used  to  de- 
liver to  Hanoi  a  part  of  an  alleged  80  per- 
cent of  the  war  goods  used  to  fight 
against  our  boys  in  Vietnam. 

What  are  the  facts  that  would  lead  to 
such  a  ludicrous  situation?  What  is  the 
background  to  such  a  potentially  em- 
barrassing state  of  affairs? 

Let  us  look  back  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  to  June  11.  1942.  The  United 
States  had  been  at  war  with  Japan  for 
6  months.  Our  losses  to  the  German 
submarine  effort  were  tremendous.  Our 
forces  In  the  Pacific  were  struggling  back 
from  the  disaster  at  Pearl  Harbor.  On 
that  June  day  the  G;)Vcrnments  of  Che 
United  States  and  Russia  signed  a  pre- 
liminary agreement  "To  the  end  of  lay- 
ing the  bases  of  a  just  and  endurini? 
world  peace  securing,'  order  under  law  to 
themselves  and  all  nations." 

The  United  States  agreed  to  continue 
to  supply  the  Government  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  with  such 
defense  articles,  defense  services,  and  de- 
fense information  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  shall  authorize 
to  be  transferred  or  provided.  In  turn 
Russia  agreed  to  contribute  to  the  defense 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
strengthening  thereof. 

Thus  was  born  Russian- American 
lend-lease.  From  that  day  until  the  end 
of  the  war  on  V-J  Day.  1945.  the  United 
States  furnished  appro.ximatcly  $10.8  bil- 
lion worth  of  lend-lease  assistance  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Part  of  that  assistance  left  America's 
shores  In  the  form  of  84  merchant  ships 
and  48  miscellaneous  army  and  navy 
watercraft.  Among  them  were  the  ships 
now  being  used  in  Vietnam 

They  are  the  ships  that  were  used  in 
Korea  against  American  troops  fighting 
there  in  1951-53. 

They  are  ship.s  used  by  the  Russians  in 
Cuba  in  1961-62. 

American  ships  owned  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, yet  flying  the  Russian  flag  and 
manned  by  Ru.ssian  crews,  are  today  be- 
ing used  to  deliver  weapons  of  war  to 
North  Vietnam 

"To  the  end  of  laying  the  bases  of  a 
Just  and  enduring  world  peace  securing 
order  under  law  .  ."  were  the  words  of 
the  lend-lease  agreement.  Strange  words 
in  the  light  of  the  use  to  which  the 
Soviets  have  put  our  ships. 

But  there  were  other  provisions  in  that 
agreement.  Article  V  stated  that: 

The  Oovernment  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Soclallfit  Republics  will  return  to  the  United 
States  of  America  at  the  end  of  the  present 


emergency,  as  de'.'-rmlned  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  such  defi^nse 
drtl  -les  tr.msferred  under  this  Agreement  as 
shall  not  have  been  destroyed,  lost  or  con- 
sumed and  as  shall  be  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  u.seful  in  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  of  America  or  of  the  Western 
,  Hemisphere  or  to  be  otherwise  of  use  to  the 
United  States  of  America 

On  October  15,  1945,  Russia  signed  an 
agreement  in  which  .siie  undertook  to  pay 
for  undelivered  lend-lease  articles  which 
were  in  production  or  in  stora^-e  in  the 
US  after  V-J  Day,  Thi.s  she  has  contin- 
ued to  do  as  of  July  1.  1966. 

But  she  refused  to  pay  for  items  de- 
livered prior  to  the  ending  of  hostilities, 
even  though  it  was  "the  policy  and  prac- 
tice of  the  United  States  to  require  pay- 
ment— only— for  lend-lease  goods  in  the 
possession  of  other  countries  at  V-J  Day 
which  were  of  a  civilian  type  u:5ef ul  in  the 
peacetime  economy  of  the  recipient 
country." 

The  United  States  estimated  the  value 
of  such  items  as  being  $2  0  billion,  ex- 
cluding the  cost  of  the  ships.  Whi'e  the 
United  Suites  continually  lowered  the 
dollar  amount  of  its  demand  for  pay- 
ment, the  Ru.ssian  offer  never  was  siilfl- 
cient  to  warrant  settlement. 

In  1952  the  United  SUtes  rejected  the 
Soviets  token  offer  of  $300  million. 

Meetings  were  resumed  on  January  11. 
1960,  but  there  was  no  common  ground 
for  the  negotiations  for  Rus.sia  demanded 
what  the  United  States  was  unwilling  to 
give — most  favored  nation's  trade  agree- 
ment. The  last  meeting  to  discu.ss  lend- 
lease  settlement  was  held  2  weeks  later, 
on  January  27.  1960. 

The  part  that  the  84  ships  played  in 
those  negotlatloiis  was  made  public  in 
September  1962  by  Under  Secretary  of 
State  George  W  Ball  testifying  before 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Export 
Control: 

Several  years  ago.  I  think  In  1947  or  1948, 
there  was  a  negotiation  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion looking  toward  a  complete  settlement  of 
lend-lease  accounts.  In  the  course  of  that 
settlement,  an  offer  was  made  by  the  U.S. 
Goveriunent  to  sell  the  ships  that  had  been 
made  available  under  lend-lease  to  the  Soviet 
Government  for  an  amount  of  $33  million, 
or  some  sum  of  that  sort.  This  broke  down, 
not  tiecause  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  So- 
viet Union  to  pay  that  amount,  but  because 
the  offer  was  a  part  of  the  total  package  for 
the  settlement  of  all  the  lend-lease  arrange- 
ments between  the  U.S.  Oovernment  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  negotiation  did  not  result 
In  an  agreement  which  the  two  governments 
could  settle  on. 

As  a  result  of  that,  the  US.  Oovernment 
subsequently  withdrew  the  offer  It  had  made 
for  the  sale  of  the  ships  to  the  Soviet  Union 
for  $33  mUUon. 

As  to  the  status  of  the  ships.  Mr.  Ball 
stated: 

The  legal  position  of  the  ships  remains, 
therefore,  that  they  are  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  lend-lease  master  agreements 
made  with  the  Soviet  Government  provid- 
ing that  at  the  request  of  the  US  Oovern- 
ment the  Soviet  Government  should  return 
the  ships  on  the  decision  by  the  U  S.  Govern- 
ment. 

As  an  aside,  Mr.  President,  I  might 
point  out  that,  according  to  further  tes- 
timony by  Mr.  Ball  In  1962.  "three  of 
these  lend-lease  vessels  have  called  at  the 
Cuban  port  " 


We  still  own  the  lend-lease  ships. 

As  one  source  in  the  State  Department 
informed  me: 

We  own  the  ships  and  we  gave  them  (Rug. 
Ela)  what  we  call  "delivery  certificates." 
These  are  the  only  documents  the  U.SSP, 
has. 

When  asked  if  the  United  States  would 
be  within  its  right.s  to  demand  back  the 
ships  under  the  terms  of  the  signed 
agreements,  the  State  Department  ad- 
mitted that  we  would  be  within  our 
rights. 

Our  legal  position — the  legal  status  of 
those  ships — has  not  changed. 

I  have  been  informed  that  In  1951  the 
United  States  asked,  per  the  preliminaiy 
agreement  signed  in  1942.  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  lend-lease  ships.  The  Soviet 
Government  replied,  however,  that  ac- 
cording to  article  V.  the  existence  of 
"need"  was  required  for  the  return  of  the 
ships.  They  then  quoted  certain  U.S. 
documents  which  revealed  the  United 
States  to  be  a  surplus  merchant  marine 
nation 

Ignoring  the  ridiculous  aspect  of  al- 
lowing another  nation  to  determine  for 
us  what  our  need  might  be.  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  we  are  no  longer  a  mer- 
chant marine  power. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN,  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  would  like  to  say.  as  one 
who  has  studied  and  researched  the 
East-West  trade  problem  for  several 
years,  and  who  at  one  time  offered  an 
amendment,  which  was  adopted,  to  do 
something  about  curtailing  it.  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  deserves  the  con- 
gratulations of  every  American  citizen 
for  having  disclosed  something  which 
has  not  previously  been  discussed.  That 
is  the  startling  fact  that,  while  we  send 
out  notices  of  protest  to  the  Greeks,  the 
British,  and  other  so-called  friendly 
powers  who  are  sending  their  ships  to  the 
harbor  of  Haiphong  to  deliver  Russian 
weapons  to  the  fighting  forces  that  are 
shooting  at  American  boys,  we  certainly 
do  not  go  into  the  court  of  world  opinion 
with  clean  hands  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  American  ships  which,  under  lend- 
lease,  we  made  available  to  the  Russians, 
and  as  to  which  we  have  a  right  to  insist 
on  immediate  payment  or  return  of  the 
ships,  are  actually  carrying  the  supplies 
which  Russians  get  from  American  ex- 
porters to  send  or  transship  to  Haiphong 
to  supply  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  with  what  he 
needs  to  kill  American  boys. 

To  me  that  is  one  of  the  most  startling 
spectacles  in  American  history. 

I  sometimes  wonder  how  we  can  be 
Involved  in  this  war,  drafting  boys,  send- 
ing; them  overseas,  urging  Americans  to 
accept  the  quick  adoption  of  a  new  tax 
bill — which  is  mislabeled,  in  my  opinion, 
as  a  war  tax — and  at  the  same  time  sit 
idly  by  while  our  own  ships,  under  Rus- 
sian flags,  carry  the  supplies  or  the  sub- 
.stitutes  for  the  supplies  we  sell  at  a  fancy 
profit  to  the  Ru.ssians  through  the  har- 
bor at  Haiphons  to  aim  and  assist  the 
enemy  that  kills  our  boys. 

I  believe  that  this  administration  owes 
the  American  public  a  state  paper  of  some 
kind,  settlnf  forth  clearly  how  it  ration- 
alizes that  kind  of  inconsistent  and,  to 
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me.  entirely  incredible  conduct  In  time 

of  war.  ,        ,„        .      . 

I  salute  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  for 
his  diligence  in  bringing  out  this  star- 
tling fact,  which  I  hope  will  be  portrayed 
in  every  newspaper  of  America.  I  know  it 
is  a  little  hard  to  get  criticism  of  East- 
West  trade  very  widely  published  In  the 
American  press.  But  it  will  be  In  the 
RECORD.  Weekly  editors  who  do  not  re- 
ceive the  wire  services  will  get  it,  at  least, 
and  I  hope  will  prominently  report  what 
I  think  is  a  most  startling  piece  of  news: 
American  boys  bsing  killed  in  Vietnam 
with  American  supplies  shipped  in  Amer- 
ican ships  imder  a  Russian  flag,  without 
our  Government  taking  the  corrective 
action  it  has  the  power  to  take  before 
sundown  tonight,  because  those  ships 
were  paid  for  and  rightly  belong  to  the 
American  taxpayers.  Surely,  they  never 
expected  they  were  to  be  used  for  in- 
creasing our  American  casualties  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Again  I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  for  giving  great  em- 
phasis to  what  I  think  is  a  very  valid 
point,  that  should  be  of  concern  to  every 
American.  It  is  certainly  of  significance 
to  those  gallant  Americans  who  are 
fighting  in  Vietnam,  that  tliey  shoud  be 
faced  with  the  incredible  fact  that  they 
are  being  cut  down  with  weapons  of  war 
transported  in  ships  that  have  been 
on-ned  by  their  own  country. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  not  agree  that  the  least  we 
have  the  right  to  expect  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  is  a  statement 
by  him  as  to  what  rationale,  what  con- 
ceivable reason,  what  possible  logic  is  in- 
volved in  making  it  easier  for  our  enemy 
to  obtain  supplies  to  kill  our  American 
boys?  Does  not  the  President  owe  at  least 
that  much  to  the  mothers  and  fathers 
of  America  whose  sons  are  fighting  for 
freedom  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  do  Indeed  agree  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  that  his  question  should  be  asked 
and  should  be  answered. 

According  to  a  speech  by  L.  Eldon 
James,  national  commander  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  given  Sepember  29,  1965: 
Between  1954  and  1960  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  decreased  310,000  tons  a  year  while 
the  Soviet  Union's  fleet  Increased  450.000 
tons  annually.  In  1961.  1962  and  1963  we 
dropped  500.000  tons.  During  the  same  time. 
Russia  added  one  million  tons  of  vessels  of 
the  latest  design. 

Certainly  this  could  be  deemed  a  sig- 
nificant need  on  our  part.  Certainly  this 
would  be  ample  evidence  of  the  need  for 
a  return  of  these  American  ships.  But 
allow  me  to  quote  Commander  James 
once  mere: 


For  years  a  number  of  voices  have  been 
raised  to  caution  our  defense  leaders  that  we 
cannot  rely  on  foreign  powers  for  help  dur- 
ing wartime.  None  of  these  voices  can  speak 
aa  eloquently  as  thousands  of  tons  of  ma- 
terial destined  for  Viet  Nam  piled  up  on  a 
Long  Beach  pier  and  another  10,000  tons 
partla':y  loaded  on  a  foreign  flag  vessel  In 
Tacoma  while  men  of  a  different  nationality, 
and  with  no  allegiance  or  ties  to  our  country, 
decide  that  they  will  not  carry  American 
?oods  to  Viet  Nam. 


So  while  the  United  States  struggles 
under  an  Inadequate  merchant  marine 
to  get  defense  goods  to  Vietnam,  Russia 
uses  American  ships  to  supply  North 
Vietnam  with  rocket  installations,  anti- 
aircraft, airplanes,  tanks,  coastal  guns, 
warships,  and  other  Items. 

Meanwhile  our  Government  takes  no 
action.  Meanwhile  our  Government  aids 
the  Soviet  economy  with  shipments  of 
"peaceful  goods."  Meanwhile  our  Gov- 
ernment allows  a  foreign  hostile  power 
to  use  against  us  ships  which  are  legally 
ours. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Wyoming  upon 
emphasizing  that  particular  point.  It  is 
inconceivable  to  me  that  we  would  per- 
mit such  a  state  of  affairs  to  continue. 
Yet  it  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  State 
Department  has  done  nothing  in  recent  . 
years  to  try  to  get  those  ships  back.  Am  I 
correct  in  that  understanding? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  As  I  understand,  it  has 
been  several  years  since  any  attempt  has 
been  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
may  proceed  for  another  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wish  also  to  ask  the 
Senator  whether,  when  he  refers  in  his 
speech  to  "peaceful  goods"  which  we 
send  to  Russia — I  note  that  he  has  the 
words  in  quotation  marks — whether  he 
refers  to  the  "peaceful  goods"  upon  which 
I  commented  this  morning,  which  in- 
clude propellers,  ammunition,  rocket 
motors,  and  a  variety  of  things  .which 
can  be  of  direct  miUtary  use,  and  yet  are 
labeled  as  nonstrategic. 

Mr  HANSEN.  I  do  Indeed  include  those 
items.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  called  our  attention,  in  his 
brilliant  speech  earlier  in  the  day,  to  the 
fact  that  those  peaceful  goods  include  a 
whole  area  of  the  arsenal  of  war.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  mentioned,  among 
other  things,  did  he  not,  that  some  of  the 
navigational  instnunents  which  have 
been  so  successful  in  hurting  us  in  Viet- 
nam could  quite  probably  have  been  the 
direct  result  of  our  East- West  trade? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. I  again  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming.  I  think  he  Is  performing 
a  most  beneficial  and  constructive  service 
in  the  speech  he  is  now  making. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

On  March  23,  of  this  year.  Representa- 
tive Melvin  Laird,  of  Wisconsin,  de- 
livered a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
concerning  Soviet  aid  to  North  Vietnam, 
In  the  context  of  his  speech  were  printed 
excerpts  from  the  Ty'godnik  morski— 
Maritime  weekly,  a  weekly  publication  of 
the  Polish  shipping  industry,  which  listed 
Soviet  and  Polish  ships  serving  Haiphong. 
Five  of  those  ships  were  made  in  the 
United  States,  three  of  those  five  were 
lend-lease  ships — still  unpaid  for,  still 


belonging  to  the  United  States.   They 
were: 


The  Voykov:  American  name:  Samuel 
Langley — transferred  February  9.  1943. 

The  Suchan:  American  name:  Jose  Sepul- 
veda — transferred  May  15,  1943. 

The  Kubyshev:  American  name:  Hama- 
kua — transferred  January  2,  1945. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Government  is 
in  possession  of  certificates  of  receipt 
which  prove  beyond  a  doubt  the  legality 
of  the  American  claim  to  those  ships. 
The  agreement  we  signed  with  Russia  in 
1942  is  further  testimony  to  the  legiti- 
macy of  our  claim.  The  Under  Secretary 
of  State  has  testified  that  those  ships 
are  ours. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  allowing  the 
Russian  Government  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can ships  for  hostile  acts.  The  blame  for 
inaction  in  this  area  rests  not  only  with 
the  State  Department.  As  one  source  in- 
formed me.  "the  kind  of  decision  that 
we  are  talking  about  would  be  a  White 
House  decision." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  we  over- 
come our  enthusiasm  over  the  supposed 
detente  between  Russia  and  the  United 
States  and  enacted  policies  in  keeping 
with  the  cold  hard  facts. 

Russia  is  aiding  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  she  is  doing  it  with  ships  legally 
owned  by  the  United  States — ships  de- 
signed and  manufactured  by  American 
men  and  women,  loaned  to  Russia  in  war- 
time to  the  end  of  achieving  peace,  and 
now  as  in  the  past  used  by  the  Russian 
Government  to  deliver  materiel  for  the 
purpose  of  killing  American  boys. 

The  mothers,  wives,  and  children  of 
our  men  dead  in  Vietnam  can  take  little 
comfort  that  the  weapon  which  killed 
their  loved  one  reached  Vietnam  in  an 
American  ship. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  action 
be  taken. 

As  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
pointed  out,  the  Soviet  Government  has 
delivered  $510  million  dollars  worth  of 
military  aid  to  North  Vietnam  since 
August  1953.  Some  of  those  supplies 
were  carried  In  American  ships.  And 
while  the  administration  may  attempt 
to  rationalize  her  nonmllitary  trade 
with  Russia  as  an  exercise  in  bridge 
bridge  building,  it  cannot  explain  away 
the  lack  of  action  in  regard  to  these 
lend-lease  ships. 

The  State  Department  points  out  that 
it  would  rather  avoid  the  embarrass- 
ment of  demanding  those  ships  back — as 
the  document  we  signed  provides.  It 
wishes  to  maintain  the  bridges  that  we 
have  been  building  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
only  bridges  we  are  maintaining  by  not 
demanding  those  ships  back,  are  the 
bridges  from  Moscow  to  Hanoi — the 
bridges  over  which  have  moved  the 
guns,  munitions,  and  rockets  that  have 
killed  Americans  in  the  steaming  jungles 
of  Vietnam  and  in  the  dangerous  skies 
over  the  north. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.    MUNDT.    Mr.    President,    I    am 
afraid  that,  imless  the  Senate  or  the 
House,  or  both  are  successful  in  stop- 
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ping  President  Johnson's  proposal  that 
the  Export-Import  Bank  finance  with 
American  taxpayers'  dollars  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  automobile  plant  m 
Russia  to  be  operated  by  the  Italians, 
very  soon  the  automobile  plant  will  be 
diverted  to  tui  nmg  out  tanks  and  trucks 
and  other  munitions  of  war  which  will 
even  more  greatly  crowd  the  traffic  run- 
ning from  Moscow  to  Hanoi. 

Mr.  H^'SEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  for 
his  statement. 

There  can  be  little  question  about  the 
sincerity  of  the  statement  made  by  the 
Senator.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  look  back 
into  the  forties  to  see  where  we  turned 
in  American  industry,  when  we  needed 
tanks,  trucks,  and  planes.  We  went  to 
the  automobile  manufacturers. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  if  a 
country  wants  to  build  a  military  ma- 
chine. It  is  precisely  the  kind  of  tools 
that  we  are  making  available  to  Russia 
through  the  Fiat  deal  that  would  be 
necessary. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  To  sound  somewhat  of 
an  optimistic  note.  I  have  heard  indi- 
rectly that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  EllekderI  is  Koing  to 
testify  next  week  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee — allegedly  In  a 
closed  session.  Why  the  session  should 
be  closed  and  a  star  chamber  proceed- 
ings, I  know  not.  But  I  have  heard  that 
he  is  going  to  testify  to  point  out  the 
degree  to  which  the  Export-Import  Bank 
has  become  an  arms  marketing  agency 
for  the  United  States 

We  have  already  brought  out  in  some 
of  our  Foreign  Relations  Committee  dis- 
cussions and  in  committee  hearings  in 
♦connection  with  the  new  AID  bill  that 
instead  of  our  export-import  procedure 
stimulating  and  expanding  trade  be- 
tween traditional  American  exporters 
and  importers  and  the  legitimate  pri- 
vate entrepreneurs  of  other  countries,  it 
has  rapidly  been  becomint:  a  literal  and 
factual  masquerade  behind  which  the 
Export-Import  Bank  operates  as  a  sales 
*  agent,  loan  agent,  or  military  agency  to 
arm  country  after  country  around  the 
world  with  the  implements  of  war. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  in  some  in- 
stances that  they  have  armed  both  sides 
In  the  same  flight.  We  find  them  now  pro- 
posing that  they  be  allowed  to  arm  So- 
viet Russia  with  a  new  factory  while  we 
are  fighting  under  a  handicap  because 
of  the  supplies  the  Soviet  Union  sends 
to  North  Vietnam. 

I  think  the  Senate  .should,  when  it  is 
considering  appropriations  for  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  explore  the  matter 
and  discover  what  kind  of  a  warmaking 
mechanism  this  has  become. 

Instead  of  stimulating  trade,  it  seem.s 
to  be  stimu'.atins  war.  It  places  us  in  the 
position  of  becoming  one  of  the  yreate^t 
warmongering  nations  of  the  world 

Nobody  recognized  that  was  coin;?  to 
happen  when  we  cave  our  oric-nal  sup- 
port to  the  Export-I.^r■ort  Bank 

Mr.  DOMir-nCK  Mr  President,  I  have 
here  a  very  fine  e  litorial  entitled  "An 
Export-Arms  Bank""'  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  this  morning 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  ex- 
pired. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  be  allowed  to 
continue  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  is 
recognized  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  one 
sentence  of  this  editorial  bears  out  very 
graphically  what  has  been  stated  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota I  Mr  MuNDxl  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming   IMr.  Hansen]. 

That  sentence  read.^: 

The  Exlmbank.  as  Represeutatlvo  Henry 
S  Reuss  observes,  h.is  managed  within  four 
years  to  become  embroiled  on  both  sides  of 
almost  every  armed  conflict,  actual  or  po- 
teuila!. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  comment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  that  we 
had  better  look  into  thi.s  matter  as  con- 
siderable*length  is  well  justified. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  to  which  I  have 
referred  may  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post,  July  21 
1967] 

.\N    EXPORT-.\R.MS    B\NK? 

Some  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 
It  would  seem,  are  no  longer  what  they  appear 
to  be  The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton Wis  etsabllshed  In  1934  to  assist  In  the 
financing  of  commercial  exports  But  la.st 
January  the  alert  staff  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  reported  that  the  Exlm- 
bank had  "taken  aii  active  Interest  In  the 
financing  of  military  export  sales."  And  now, 
on  examination  and  tiue.stlonlng  by  the 
House  Banking  Committee,  It  appears  that 
fully  36  per  cent  of  the  Eximb;«ik  loans  In 
the  fiscal  years  1966-67  were  for  arms. 

The  nearly  $1  6  billion  of  arms  credits  ex- 
tended by  the  Exmibank  since  1963  fall  into 
tw  J  categories.  Medium  term  loan.s  were  made 
to  Industrial  countries  Italy  and  .Austria  were 
beneficiaries  of  that  program  in  1963.  a  time 
of  great  tension  over  the  disputed  South 
Tyrol.  Then  there  are  the  guaranteed  "coun- 
try X"  loans,  arranged  on  behalf  of  the  De- 
fense Department,  principally  for  the  under- 
developed countries  of  Latin  America. 

The  single  justification  for  these  surrepti- 
tious operations — the  argument  that  loans 
rather  th.^n  grants  result  in  smaller  b.iiance- 
of-payments  deticit.s — does  not  In  any  way 
diminish  the  threat  to  democratic  Institu- 
tions. The  House  Bankinc  Committee  which 
18  supposed  tu  supervise  the  Eximbank,  was 
never  infurmed  of  the  military  loans.  Indeed. 
that  Committee  was  placed  In  a  position 
similar  to  that  occupied  by  the  National 
Student  .Association  In  Its  relationship  with 
the  CIA. 

What  Is  worse,  the  Exlmbank  loans  were 
used  to  circumvent  the  $55  million  celling 
on  annual  a.Tiis  exports  to  Latin  Amer;ca  Im- 
posed by  the  Senate.  In  fact,  the  Exlmbank 
lent  .LS  much  as  $50  million  to  individual 
South  .American  countries 

In  the  ensuing  embarrassment.  Senator 
Ellender  recommended  that  the  Exlmbank 
be  prohibited  from  extending  "country  X" 
loans  In  the  underdeveloped  parts  of  the 
world,  but  be  permitted  to  continue  with  Its 
developed  country  programs.  That  compro- 
mise falls  to  get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter 
and  should  be  roundly  rejected.  The  Exlm- 
bank. as  Representative  Henry  S.  Reuss  ob- 
serves, has  managed  within  four  years  to 
'become  embroiled  on  both  sides  of  almost 
every  armed  conflict,  actual  or  potential  Per- 
mitted   to   continue   In   that   insidious    role 


under  the  cloak  of  secrecy.  It  would  con- 
stitute a  threat  to  both  rcpreaentative  gov- 
frnnac.it  and  world   peace. 

Mr.  MUNT)T.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  contribution  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  on  what  has  become  a 
very  sticky  issue. 

Why  should  peace-loving  American 
taxpayers  be  financing  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  to  serve  as  the  global  sales 
agent  for  weapons  of  death  and  iinple- 
ments  of  war? 

I  think  we  can  trace  the  inception  of 
some  of  these  brush-fire  wars  around 
the  world  to  the  fact  that  American  tax- 
payers' dollars  are  being  spent  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  to  finance  the  sup- 
plying of  weapons  with  which  to  start 
the  wars. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr.  Ellender] 
I  do  not  see  him  pre-sent  on  the  floor 
He  has  been  a  leading  crusader  again.<;t 
that  type  of  practice  within  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

I  express  the  hope  that  wlien  he  ap- 
pears before  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  to  discu.ss  this  matter  next 
week  it  will  be  an  open  session  so  that 
the  mothers  and  fathers  of  the  boys  who 
are  getting  killed  in  the  war  by  these  pa- 
gan programs  and  policies  can  get  the 
testimony  of  both  those  who  support  the 
practice  of  making  American  munitions 
available  for  these  war.s  and  those  who 
oppose  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding, 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

I  cannot  stie.ss  too  much  that  it  is 
incumbent  upon  our  Govetiiment  to  .^ee 
that  the  terms  of  the  lend-lease  agree- 
ment .•signed  June  11,  1942,  'to  the  end 
of  laying  the  bases  of  a  just  and  endur- 
ing world  peace  securing  order  under 
law  .  .  ."  be  carried  out  and  that  those 
American  ships  be  returned. 

If  the  .ships  are  not  returned  then  I 
would  suggest  that  oui-  Government  take 
action  to  seize  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  certain  material  relative  to  my 
remarks  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Frintiplf_s  Applying  to  Mut^-al  Aid  in  the 
Prusecttion  of  the  \\'.\a  Acmnst  AccR£S- 
stoN  -Prflimin'ary  Agrf.fme.vt  Bfiween 
THE  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Sociallst  Republics, 
Signed  at  Washington  June  11,  1942,  Ef- 
fective Jl-.ne   11,   1942,   and  Exchange  of 

N'OT-E.S 

Whereas  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  declare  th.a  they  are  en- 
gaged in  a  conperatlve  undertaking,  together 
with  every  other  nation  or  people  of  like 
mind,  to  the  end  of  laylnt;  the  bases  of  a 
just  and  enduring  world  peace  securinc:  order 
under  law  to  themselves  and  all  nations; 

And  whereas  the  Governments  of  the 
United  St.ates  of  America  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  .is  signatories  of 
the  Declaration  by  United  Nations  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1942.'  have  subscribed  to  a  commoii 
program  of  purposes  and  principles  embodied 
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in  the  Joint  Declaration,  known  as  the  At- 
lantic Charter,  made  on  August  14,  1941  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland, 
tbe  basic  principles  of  which  were  adhered 
to  by  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  September  24,  1941; 
And  whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has  determined,  pursuant 
to  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  11,  1941,= 
that  the  defense  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  against  aggression  is  vital 
to  the  defense  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

And  whereas  the  United  States  of  America 
his  extended  and  Is  continuing  to  extend  to 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  aid 
in  resisting  aggression; 

And  whereas  It  Is  expedient  that  the  final 
determination  of  the  terms  and  conditions 
upon  which  the  Government  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  receives  such 
aid  and  of  the  benefits  to  be  received  by  the 
tJnited  States  of  America  in  return  therefor 
should  be  deferred  until  the  extent  of  the 
defense  aid  Is  known  and  until  the  progress 
of  events  makes  clearer  the  final  terms  and 
conditions  and  benefits  which  will  be  In  the 
mutual  interests  of  the  United  States  of 
.Mnerlca  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  and  will  promote  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  world  peace; 

And  whereas  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  are  mutually  de- 
sirous of  concluding  now  a  preliminary  agree- 
ment in  regard  to  the  provision  of  defense  aid 
and  in  regard  to  certain  considerations  whlcjjf 
shall  be  taken  into  account  In  determining 
such  terms  and  conditions  and  the  malting 
of  such  an  agreement  has  been  In  all  respects 
duly  authorized,  and  all  acts,  conditions  and 
formalities  which  it  may  have  been  necessary 
to  perform,  fulfill  or  execute  prior  to  the 
mriking  of  such  an  agreement  In  conformity 
with  the  laws  either  of  the  United  States  of 
America  or  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  have  been  performed,  fulfilled  or 
executed  as  required; 

The  undersigned,  being  duly  authorized 
by  the.r  respective  Governments  for  that 
purpose,  have  agreed  as  follows; 

ARTICLE    I 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
.\merlca  will  continue  to  supply  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics with  such  defense  articles,  defense 
services,  and  defense  information  as  the 
President  cf  the  United  States  of  America 
shiiU  authorize  to  be  transferred  or  provided. 

ARTICLE    II 

The  Govcrnmetit  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
'  SLjcialist  R.pubiics  will  continue  to  con- 
tribute to  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  strengthening  thereof 
.'ind  Will  provide  ouch  articles,  services,  facili- 
ties or  information  as  it  may  be  In  a  position 
to  supply. 

AHTICLE    III 

The  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  will  not  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
.■\merica  tiansfer  title  to,  or  possession  of.  any 
defense  article  or  defense  information  trans- 
ferred to  it  under  the  Act  of  March  11,  1041 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
.^Hierlca  or  permit  the  use  thereof  by  anyoi.e 
not  ai  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics. 

ARTICLE    IV 

If.  ;..s  a  re.'^tiU  of  the  transfer  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics of  any  defense  article  or  defense  In- 
fomnttion.  it  becomes  necessary  for  that 
Government  to  lake  any  action  or  make  any 
payment  in  order  fully  to  protect  any  of  the 
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rights  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of 
America  who  has  patent  rights  In  and  to  any 
such  defense  article  or  Information,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  will  take  such  action  or  make  such 
payment  when  requested  to  do  so  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

ARTICLE   V 

The  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  will  return  to  the  United 
States  of  America  at  the  end  of  the  present 
emergency,  as  determined  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  such  defense 
articles  transferred  under  this  Agreement  as 
shall  not  have  been  destroyed,  lost  or  con- 
sumed and  as  shall  be  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  useful  In  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  of  America  or  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  or  to  be  otherwise  of  use  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

ARTICLE    VI 

In  the  final  determination  of  the  benefits 
to  be  provided  to  the  United  States  of 
America  by  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  full  cognizance 
shall  be  taken  of  all  property,  services,  in- 
formation, facilities,  or  other  benefits  or  con- 
siderations provided  by  the  Government  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  sub- 
sequent to  March  11,  1941,  and  accepted  or 
acknowledged  by  the  President  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

ARTICLE  VII 

In  the  final  determination  of  the  benefits 
to  be  provided  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica by  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics  In  return  for  aid 
furnished  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March 
11,  1941,  the  terms  and  conditions  thereof 
shall  be  such  as  not  to  burden  commerce 
between  the  two  countries,  but  to  promote 
mutually  advantageous  economic  relations 
between  them  and  the  betterment  of  world- 
wide economic  relations.  To  that  end,  they 
shall  include  provision  for  agreed  action  by 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  open  to  partici- 
pation by  all  other  countries  of  like  mind, 
directed  to  the  expansion,  Jpy  appropriate  in- 
ternational and  domestic  measures,  of  pro- 
duction, employment,  and  the  exchange  and 
consumption  of  goods,  which  are  the  ma- 
terial foundations  of  the  liberty  and  welfare 
of  all  peoples;  to  the  elimination  of  all  forms 
of  discriminatory  treatment  in  international 
commerce,  and  to  the  reduction  of  tariffs  and 
other  trade  barriers;  and,  in  general,  to  the 
r.ttalnment  of  all  the  economic  objectives  set 
forth  in  the  Joint  Declaration  made  on  Au- 
gust 14,  1941,  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  basic  principles  of 
which  were  adhered  to  by  the  Government 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on 
September  24. 1941. 

At  an  early  convenient  date,  conversatiors 
shall  be  begun  between  the  two  Governments 
with  a  view  to  determining,  In  the  Ught  of 
governing  economic  conditions,  the  best 
means  of  attaining  the  above-stated  objec- 
tive.^ by  their  own  agreed  action  and  of  seek- 
ing the  agreed  action  of  other  like-minded 
Governments. 

ARTICLE  VTII 

This  Agreement  shall  take  effect  as  from 
this  day's  date.  It  shall  continue  In  force 
until  a  date  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  two 
Governments. 

Signed  and  sealed  at  Washington  in  dupli- 
cate this  eleventh  day  of  June,  1942. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

[SEAL]  CORDELL  HULL, 

Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 
Tor  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics : 

[SEAL]  Maxim  IjrrviNorF, 

Ambassador    of    the    Union    of    Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  at  Washington. 


EhtCHANGE  OF  Notes 

THE    SECRETARY    OF    STATE    TO    THE    AMBASSADOR 
OF    THE   UNION    OF    SOVIET   SOCIALIST   REPUBLICS 

Department  or  State, 
Washington,  June  11,  1942. 
His  Excellency  Maxim  Litvinoff, 
Anibassador  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics 
Excellency:   In  connection  with  the  sig- 
nature on  this  date  of  the  Agreement  be- 
tween our  two  Governments  on  the  Princi- 
ples Applying  to  Mutual  Aid  In  the  Prosecu- 
tion of  the  War  Against  Aggression,  I  have 
the  honor  to  confirm  our  understanding  that 
this  Agreement  replaces  and  renders  Inoper- 
ative   the    two   prior   arrangements   on   the 
same  subject  between  our  two  Governments, 
the  most  recent  of  which  was  expressed  in 
the   exchange   of   communications   between 
the  President  and  Mr.  Stalin  dated  respec- 
tively February   13.  February  20,  and  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1942." 

Accept,    Excellency,    the    renewed    assur- 
ances of  my  highest  consideration. 

Cordell  Hull, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 


THE  AMBASSADOR  OF  THE  UNION  OP  SOVIET! 
SCXnALIST  REPUBLICS  TO  THE  SECRETART  OF 
STATE 

EMBASSY    OF    THE    UNION    OF    SO- 
VIET  SOCIALIST   Republics, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  11,  1942. 
His  Excellency  Cordell  Hull, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  Washington,  D.C. 
Excellency:  In  connection  with  the  sig- 
nature on  this  date  of  the  Agreement  be- 
tween our  two  Governments  on  the  Prin- 
ciples Applying  to  Mutual  Aid  in  the  Prose- 
cution of  the  War  Against  Aggression,  I  have 
the    honor    to    confirm    our    understanding 
that   this   Agreement   replaces   and   renders 
Inoperative  the  two  prior  arrangements  on 
the  same  subject  between  our  two  Govern- 
ments,  the   most  recent  of  which   was  ex- 
pressed In  the  exchange  of  communications 
between  the  President  and  Mr.  StaUn  dated 
respectively  February  13,  February  20.  and 
February  23,  1942. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances 
of  my  highest  consideration. 

Maxim  Litvinoff, 
Ambassador    of    the    Union    of    Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  in   Washington. 


Department  of  State, 
Washingtoji,  D.C,  July  17. 1967. 
Hon.  Clifford  P.  Hansen, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Hansen:  Pursuant  to  your 
request  and  in  accordance  with  a  telephone 
discussion  with  Mr.  Baldwin  of  your  staff, 
there  are  enclosed  photocopies  of  the  respec- 
tive documents  covering  the  transfer  during 
World  War  II  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Soviet  Union  of  the  custody  and  possession  of 
certain  merchant  ships  under  the  authority 
of  the  lend-lease  legislation. 


American  name 
Uamakua 
Samuel  P.  Langlcy 
Jof^e  Scpulveda 


USSR  name 

Kuyhyshev 

Voyl:ov 

Suchan 


The  "agreement  between  the  two  govern- 
ments concerned,"  referred  to  in  the  docu- 
ments, is  the  master  Lend-Lease  Agreement 
of  June  11,  1942,  a  copy  of  which  was  pre- 
vlovisly  delivered  to  your  office. 

A  fourth  ship  cited  by  Congressman  Laird 
In  the  March  23,  1967  issue  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  followed  by  a  question  mark, 
was  the  Bakuriani.  On  the  basis  of  investiga- 
tion, this  ship  does  not  appear  to  be  of  lend- 
lease  origin. 

With  reference  to  your  request  for  names 
of  the  ships  of.- lend -lease  origin  in  the  ctis- 
tody  of  the  Soviet  Union  used  In  delivering 
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goods  to  Cuba  during  the  Cuban  crisis  and 
In  dellverini;  goods  to  North  Korea  during  the 
Korean  hostu.ties.  we  are  stlli  Investl^atlnK 
possible  sources  of  information  on  this  sub- 
ject and  hope  to  be  able  to  provide  something 
In  the  near  future 

While  I  am  sorry  I  can  not  yet  furnish  all 
the  Information  you  requested,   I  hope   the 
attached  will  be  of  some  assistance 
Slncerel"  yours. 

William  B  Macomber,  Jr  . 
A<'»i3tant     SecTctary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 

dexivery  receipt 

January  4.  1945. 

This  Is  to  certify  that  I.  B.  J.  Onesln.  duly 
authorized  repretpntative  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics. Soviet  Government  Purchasing  Com- 
mission, have  received  from  G  H.  Wagener. 
a  representative  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  War  Shipping  Administration, 
the  custody  ar.d  possession  of  the  Vessel 
Hamakua.  dellverv  thereof  having  been  made 
this  4th  dav  of  January  1945.  at  4  rx)  PM 
o'clock.  Paclfi-  War  Time,  at  Seattle.  Wash- 
ington. pursK.mt  to  agreement  between  the 
two  governir.'     ts  concerned. 

Vessel  had  on  board  at  time  of  delivery 
1397  barrels  fuel  oil  and  208  tons  fr*sh  water. 

Pull  description  of  condition  of  hull  and 
machinery  together  with  Inventory  will 
follow  this  certificate. 

OOVBRNMENT    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

War   SfJtPPiNG    Administration. 
O.  H.  Wacntr 

A-sista-'.t  Paciflr  Coast  Director 
Government    op    thv    Union    of 
Soviet  Socialist  Repvblics.  So- 
viet   Government    Purchasing 
Commlssion, 
B.  J.  Gnesin. 
Declassified  as  of  Oct.  27,  1959. 
By  authority  of 

M.  I  Goodman. 
Deputy  Chief  for  Ship  Operations. 

DFLIVERT    CERTlriCATE 

This  !s  ti  certify  that  I,  Captain  P  P 
Stoford.  duly  authorized  representative  of 
the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Socialist  So- 
viet Republics.  Soviet  Government  Purchas- 
ing CoininUslon.  have  received  from  E  A. 
Worley,  a  representative  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  War  Shipping  Admin- 
istration, the  custody  and  possession  of  the 
Vessel  SS  Sarnuel  P  Langley,  delivery  thereof 
having  been  made  this  9th  day  of  February 
1»48.  at  11:00  o'clock  AM.  Pacific  War  Time. 
at  Port  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  pursuant  to 
agreement  between  the  two  governments 
concerned. 

Vessel  had  on  board  at  time  of  delivery 
3B4.1  barrels  fuel  oil  and  323  1  tons  fresh 
water. 

Pull  description  of  condition  of  hull  and 
machinery  fxiether  with  inventory  win  fol- 
low this  cert'.flca'-e 

QOVKBNMENT  or  THB  UNION  OF  .SO- 
CIALIST Soviet  Repttblics  Soviet 
Ooveknment  Pttrchasino  Com- 
mission. 

Captain  P.  P.  Stoford 
Government      of      the      Unpted 
States  War  Shipptng   Adminis- 
tration, 

k.  a.  worlet, 
Asst.  Pacific  Coast  Director 

CEIIVERT    CERTITIC  ^TE 

This  Is  to  certify  that  I.  Marine  Engineer 
B.  J.  Gnesin.  dulv  authorized  representative 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  Socialist 
Soviet  Republics.  Soviet  Government  Pur- 
chaislng  Commission,  have  received  from  E  A. 
Worley,  a  representative  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  War  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration, the  custody  and  possession  of  the 
Vessel    SS   Jce    Sepulveda.   delivery    thereof 


having  been  made  this  15th  day  of  May.  1943, 
at  10  30  AM  o'clock,  PaclHc  War  Time,  at 
Port  of  Los  .^r.geles.  California,  pursuant  to 
agreement  between  the  two  governments 
concerned. 

Vetsel  liad  on  board  at  time  of  delivery 
224.8  barrels  fuel  oil  and  333.9  tons  frash 
water 

Pull  description  of  condition  of  hull  and 
machinery  together  with  Inventory  will  fol- 
low this  certificate. 

Government  of  the  United  So- 
cialist Soviet  Retublics,  Soviet 
Government  Purchasing  Com- 
mission. 

B.  GNE.SIN. 

GOVrRNMENT         OF         THE         UNrXED 

States.  War  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration, 
E.  A.  Worley 

Principal  Operations  Assistant. 


RACIAL  VIOLENCE— LACK  OF  JOBS 
MAINLY  BEHIND  NEWARK  RIOTING 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Under 

the  prf.  ou.-;  order,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young)  Is  recognized  for  20 
minutes 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  riotlne.  pll!ai,'ln„',  and  burning  that 
has  occurred  in  many  of  our  great  cities 
in  recent  years  cannot  be  tolerated.  Law 
and  order  must  prevail.  Americans  also 
can  no  longer  tolerate  the  Indignities  of 
ghetto  life  which  breed  this  violence. 

The  neglect  of  tncsc  areas  is  inexcusa- 
ble. The  terribly  inadequate  and  lony- 
neglected  housing  conditions  and  the  rat- 
filled  houses  in  the  slums  of  our  cities 
are  appalling.  The  violence  that  has  oc- 
curred In  Cincinnati,  Dayton.  Newark. 
Plainfleld.  Tampa,  and  other  cities  is  an 
explosion  of  pent-up  frustrations,  imera- 
ployment.  and  hopelessness  of  those 
livmg  in  neglected  neighborhoods. 

I  deplore  these  riots  which  are  explod- 
ing throughout  our  Nation.  However,  I 
am  fearful  that  more  rioting  and  looting 
may  take  place  unless  strong  corrective 
measures  are  taken.  It  is  no  solution  to 
beat  back  rioters  with  clubs  or  tear  gas, 
or  for  policemen  to  bn  ak  into  homes 
without  search  warrants  and  disturb  and 
destroy  personal  property.  Such  action 
merely  generates  more  violence  and  de- 
struction In  a  spiral  which  ends  in  ruin 
and  more  bitter  memories,  which,  given 
a  spark,  will  explode  all  over  again. 

We  as  legislators  must  act  with  deter- 
mination to  ellmlriate  slums  and  condi- 
tions of  substandard  existence  in  slum 
neighborhoods  which  lead  to  uely  rioting, 
disorder,  and  looting  We  must  be  deter- 
mined in  this  ta.sk.  The  handwriting  is 
clearly  written  on  the  buttered  and 
wrecked  areas  of  Cleveland,  Newark, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  other  great 
cities  of  our  Nation. 

The  hoasing  program  has  been  Inade- 
quate as  have  other  measures  aimed  to 
overcome  poverty.  The  time  Is  long  past 
due  for  city.  State  and  Federal  ofTicials 
to  take  further  action  for  the  welfare  of 
poverty-.^tricken  and  underprivileged 
men.  women  and  children. 

Mr  President,  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  there  appeared  an  excellent 
column  entitled  "Jobs  Mainly  Behind 
Newark  Rioting"  by  Drew  Pearson  and 
Jack  Anderson,  two  of  the  outstanding 
journalists  in  the  Nation.  In  their  col- 
umn,  Mr.    Pearson   and   Mr.   Anderson 
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clearly  and  concis*!**  summarize  the 
frustrations  of  American  Negroes  and 
tiii'ir  dreams  of  a  b-'tLtr  life.  I  commend 
this  column  to  my  colleagues  and  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  polijt  as  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  beii'.g  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Jobs   Mainly    Bkhinu    Newark   Rioiino 
(By  Drew  Pearson  ar.d  Jack.  Anderson i 
These   are   d.tys    ol   peci-'.-ar   coritr;isti.  la 
Washington,  the  Senate  J>id. clary  Coir  mlttet 
ponders  confirmation  of  the  first  Negro  evw 
appointed    to    the    Supreme    Court  ...  In 
Newark,    Negroes   Jeer   wh;te   guardsmen  in 
front  of  smashed  windows,  liKjted  stores 
In    Washington,    the    first    Negro    ever    ap- 
pointed   to   the   Cabinet   rules   over   housing. 
and    urban    development,    the    problem   of 
Negro  ghett'AS.  decaying  central  cities    mol- 
derlng    tenements  ...   In    Newark.    Negroes 
piiur    out   of    fetid,   dilapidated,    unrepulred 
buildings  to  mingle  cries  of  revolt  with  rlfl« 
jilujts     .  .  In  Wa.shingtcjn.  tli\5  feverlsli  ghetto 
is  represented   In  Congress  by  Peter  Rodlno, 
an    Italian    who    has    pioneered    for    Negroet' 
civil  rights. 

The  Negroes  of  Newark,  however,  aren't 
much  Interested  In  civil  rights.  They  are  in- 
terested In  Jobs.  They  wuuld  like  to  see  the 
Job  Corps,  the  Fummer  training,  the  Antl- 
Povertv  Program  which  .\dam  Clayton  Powell 
brought  to  Harlem  also  brought  to  New- 
ark .  .  .  But  when  Pet«  Rodlno  was  aslted 
to  flght  for  equality  of  ethical  condvict  for 
Powell,  the  Negro  Congressman,  and  Men- 
del Rivers,  the  white  South  Carolina  Con- 
gressman, he  ran  like  a  rabbit.  He  wouldn't 
buck  the  white  establishment. 

More  contrasts:  The  Mayor  of  Newark, 
Hugh  Addonlzlo,  was  born  of  parents  who 
migrated  from  Italy.  They  came  here  of 
their  own  free  will,  looking  for  opportunity. 
Tlie  great  great  grandparents  of  the  Negroes 
who  rioted  In  the  slums  of  Newark  came 
to  this  country  In  chains  to  help  white  naen 
Improve  their  opportunity  Addonlzlo  nursed 
ambition,  became  a  Congressman,  then 
mayor  of  a  big  city. 

The  Negroes  whose  grandparents  came 
here  In  chains  never  nursed  ambition  be- 
cause when  you're  In  bondage  for  200  years 
you  never  Know  ambition.  Even  during  the 
last  100  years  of  nominal  freedom  but  ac- 
tual discrimination,  ambition  hasn't  stirred 
easily.  It's  been  stifled  by  too  many  years 
of  serfdom. 

There  are  not  many  Thurgood  Marshal.s 
who  could  rise  to  the  Supreme  Court,  or 
Bob  Weavers  who  could  become  members 
of  the  Cabinet. 

nnsT  SOUTHERN  president 
Nor  have  there  been  many  Lyndon  John- 
sons, who  recognized  Negro  merit,  encour- 
aged Negro  ambition.  Mr  Johnson,  the  flrst 
.Southern  President  in  a  hundred  years— the 
same  period  that  Negroes  have  been  free— 
has  seemed  to  be  trying  to  make  up  for 
the  dead  hand  of  dlscrlmlnatloji  durinc  those 
hundred  vears  And  the  .South  from  which 
he  sprang  has  hated  him:  hated  him  for  his 
two  civil  rights  bills,  his  Anti-poverty  Pro- 
gram, his  Negro  appointments  to  high 
places. 

For  a  man  supposed  to  worry  about  popu- 
larttv  polls,  this  Is  an  amazing  policy:  be- 
riuse  helpine  Neeroe-  Isn't  populir  anvmore 
In  the  Nonh  and  never  was  in  the  South 
T  >>  many  riots,  too  many  smashed  windows 
But  perhaps  Mr.  Johnson,  being  n  South- 
erner, has  watched  the  social  evolution. 
.=:tudled  the  effects  of  automation.  After  all. 
his  wife's  family  ran  a  co'ton  plantation  in 
Alabama  and  he  knows  th.it  the  Negroes  who 
moved  up  to  Newark  ar.d  Plainfie'.d  and 
Paterson  went  there  chiefly  because  of  the 


n-.echanl.:ed  cotton  picker.  It  displaced  thou- 
sands of  field  hands.  And  because  of  this 
and  the  starvation  long  existent  below  the 
surface  but  brought,  by  the  Clark  Investiga- 
tion, above  the  surface,  they  trekked  North 
looting  for  better  wages,  better  schools,  and 
equality. 

northern  automation 

Here  they  found  more  automation.  As 
the  cotton  picker  had  displaced  the  Seld 
band,  so  the  automated  apartment  elevator, 
automated  cargo  unloadcr.  automated  fac- 
tories, plus  the  com.petltlon  of  cheap  Puerto 
Rlcan  labor,  shoved  them  out  of  Jobs  and 
into  the  fetid,  rundown  slums  of  Newark 
which  Mayor  Addonlzlo  either  would  not  or 
could  not  get  the  money  to  renovate;  and 
to  which  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Weaver,  flrst  Negro  ever  to  serve 
In  the  Cabinet,  could  not  allocate  money  for 
new  housing  without  red  tape  and  local 
initiative. 

So  the  Negro  population  of  Newark  became 
more  bitter  and  less  ambitious;  more  in- 
cUned  to  alcohol  on  weekends.  They  became 
more  lethargic,  victims  of  a  vicious  circle. 

Sitting  at  home  with  nothing  to  do  but 
look  at  television,  Negro  viewers  saw  case 
after  case  where  crime  and  rough  stuff  paid 
dividends.  They  saw  commercials  selling 
luxuries  to  white  people:  everything  from 
refrigerators  to  dog  food  which  looked  bet- 
ter than  the  food  they  gave  their  children. 
They  saw  vacations  In  the  sun — all  free — or 
60  It  seemed  from  the  commercials  .  .  .  Buy 
now  and  pay  later. 

It  Isn't  easy  to  love  your  neighbor  as 
yourself  when  your  neighbor  appears  to  have 
polished  floors,  suntan  lotion  at  the  beach, 
air  conditioning  at  home,  and  your  floor  Is 
littered  with  children,  your  toilet  doesn't 
flush  and  It's  so  hot  you  can't  sleep  at  night. 

So  love  passes  you  by. 

That  was  how  It  all  started  In  Newark. 
And  those  are  the  conditions  that  will  have 
to  be  changed  In  Newark  and  Plainfleld  and 
Bu-Talo  and  Cincinnati  before  peace  and  har- 
mony can   be   restored    to   the  big   cities. 


PRIVATE  LETTERS  ON  WAR 
PROFITEERING 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
on  July  5,  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  stated  at  a  news  conference 
that  his  cost  reduction  program  had 
brought  about  nearly  $1  billion  In  sav- 
ings in  the  fiscal  year  just  ended.  This 
is  commendable  and  I  hope  that  the 
Secretary  •will  continue  his  efforts  to 
save  taxpayers'  money. 

The  fact  is  that  Secretary  McNamara 
has  never  been  too  shy  to  boast  about 
economies  he  has  effected  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  His  pronounce- 
ments on  this  subject  Invariably  re- 
ceived widespread  publicity.  However, 
he  never  mentions  his  Department's 
failure  to  enforce  the  1962  Truth-in- 
Negotiating  Act,  a  failure  that  has 
caused  overpricing  of  defense  contracts 
and  resulted  in  taxpayers  being  over- 
charged millions  and  millions  of  dollars. 
The  exact  amount  has  not — and  no 
doubt  cannot — be  measured.  However, 
we  do  know  that  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral has  reported  that  after  minimal 
spot  checkinr  there  has  been  overpric- 
ing of  more  than  $130  million  during  a 
10-year  period. 

On  April  20,  I  spoke  in  the  Senate 
concerning  research  which  I  had  made 
that  revealed  that  the  Truth-in-Ne- 
gotiating  Act  was  being  flagrantly  vio- 
lated and  ignored.  My  statements  were 
based  on  hitherto  obscure  reports  of  the 


General  Accounting  Office  which  were 
brought  to  light  in  an  excellent  job  of 
investigative  reporting  by  Sanford 
Watzman,  of  the  Washington  bureau 
of  the  Plain  Dealer,  a  great  newspaper 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

At  that  time,  I  called  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  this  problem  by  an  appropriate 
committee  of  Congress.  I  was  encouraged 
when  the  Economy-in-Ooverrunent  Sub- 
committee of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, while  holding  hearings  in  May 
on  waste  in  the  Defense  Department, 
delved  into  this  scandalous  situation. 
I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  for 
the  outstanding  public  service  he  ^nd  his 
committee  performed.  His  efforts  will 
undoubtedly  result  in  a  great  saving  of 
taxpayers'  money. 

Testimony  was  taken  exposing  a 
shameful  record  of  waste  and  negligence 
which  corroborated  the  charges  made  in 
the  GAO  reports  and  in  the  Plain  Dealer 
articles.  These  hearings  have  just  been 
published,  and  I  urge  that  they  be  stud- 
ied by  all  those  who  are  concerned  with 
eliminating  waste  and  Inefficiency  in 
Government  spending. 

The  purpose  of  the  Truth-In-Nego- 
tiating Act  was  to  require  contractors 
doingjjusiness  with  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  disclose  fully  the  information 
on  which  they  based  their  estimated 
costs  in  negotiated  contracts.  I  doubt 
that  there  is  another  law  on  the  statute 
books  of  our  Nation  that  has  been  so 
flagrantly  violated  and  ignored. 

The  fact  Is  that  today  the  Department 
of  Defense  spends  more  than  $125  mil- 
lion a  day  on  military  procurement.  In 
spending  this  vast  amount  of  taxpayers' 
money,  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  wield  immense  power  that  can 
affect  the  entire  economy  and  the  lives 
of  millions  of  American  working  men 
and  women.  It  Is.  therefore,  of  the  ut- 
most urgency  that  every  possible  ef- 
fort be  made  to  assure  that  these  bil- 
lions of  dollars  are  spent  wisely  and 
with  a  minimum  of  waste.  That  was  the 
purpose  for  the  enactment  of  the  Truth- 
in-Negotlating  Act. 

To  the  extent  there  Is  waste  and  in- 
efficiency in  military  procurement,  other 
vital  governmental  programs  suffer.  To- 
day, when  we  are  spending  tremendous 
sums  of  money  each  month  on  our  in- 
volvement in  the  civil  war  in  'Vietnam,  it 
is  more  Important  than  ever  to  eliminate 
v/aste  and  duplication  whenever  possible. 
Mr.  President.  I  have  continued  to 
look  into  this  problem  and  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  research  and  investigation 
made  concerning  the  enforcement— or, 
I  should  say  lack  of  enforcement — of  the 
Truth-ln-Negotiatlng  Act.  I  am  sorry  to 
report  that  I  have  found  many  addi- 
tional cases  in  profiteering  in  defense 
contracts — cases  uncovered  and  devel- 
oped by  officials  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  but  not  reported  to  Congress 
and  to  the  public,  as  most  GAO  findings 
are.  Frankly,  the  dimensions  of  this 
problem  are  even  greater  than  I  first  sup- 
posed. 

Before  citing  a  number  of  examples,  I 
would  like  to  explain  why  these  find- 
ings have  not  beeft  made  public  and 
what  prompted  my  Interest  in  them.  The 


Truth-in-Negotiating  Act  was  enacted  in 
September  1962  after  repeated  recom- 
mendations by  GAO  officials.  It  went 
into  effect  on  December  1,  1962.  As  Mr. 
Watzman  related  in  the  Plain  Dealer 
articles : 


still,  the  GAO  was  not  satlsfled.  It  kept 
checking.  It  turned  up  more  cases  of  over- 
pricing by  contractors,  subcontractors  and 
sub-subcontractors.  It  demanded — and  in 
many  cases  obtained — refunds  for  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  corporations  complained.  Through 
their  lobbyists  in  Congress  they  were  able  to 
set  up  an  extraordinary  public  hearing  at 
which  the  GAO  itself — rather  than  the  con- 
tractors— came  under  Investigation. 

These  hearings  were  held  two  years  ago 
and  were  given  virtually  no  notice  in  the 
press.  Rep.  Chet  Hollfleld,  D-Calif.,  presided 
as  chairman  of  a  military  operations  subcom- 
mittee. 

The  GAO  was  in  the  delicate  position  of 
having  been  called  on  the  carpet  by  its  own 
bosses.  As  agents  of  Congress,  the  GAO  ac- 
countants were  free  to  criticize  the  Pentagon. 
But  at  the  confrontation  In  the  hearing 
chamber  with  their  congressional  masters. 
tact  was  required. 

The  contractors  charged  that  the  GAO  was 
too  quick  and  careless  on  the  reporting  trig- 
ger. They  explained  that  names  of  corpora- 
tions were  being  bruited  about  in  public  GAO 
documents,  injuring  corporate  reputations 
before  the  cases  had  been  adjudicated  by 
appeal  boards. 

The  hearings  concluded  with  an  assurance 
by  the  GAO  to  Rep.  Hollfleld  that  no  longer 
would  It  Issue  Truth-ln-Negotiatlng  reports 
on  Individual  companies  except  in  unusual 
cases.  Instead,  the  GAO  would  send  the  Pen- 
tagon private  letters  on  the  cases,  (emphasis 
added) 

With  HoUfleld's  endorsement,  the  GAO  an- 
nounced new  reporUng  strategy.  Starting  In 
mid- 1965  It  would  concentrate  on  examina- 
tion of  groups  of  contracts — rather  than  sin- 
gle awards — to  measure  compliance  with  the 
act.  Names  of  corporations  would  be  withheld 
in  the  summary  reports. 

Plain  Dealer  interviews  with  GAO  officials 
In  the  last  few  weeks  disclosed  that  account- 
ants were  enthusiastic  about  the  new  system 
of  operation.  The  old  one-shot  reports  had 
produced  few  results,  they  explained.  They 
are  convinced  that  the  new-style  broadsides 
are  striking  the  Pentagon  with  greater  im- 
pact. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  the  raference  to 
these  GAO  reports  to  Defense  Depart- 
ment officials  which  Mr.  Watzman 
tei-med  "private  letters"  that  intrigued 
me.  Purchasing  for  the  Armed  Forces — 
the  spending  of  billions  of  dollars  of  tax- 
payers' money — is  not  private  business.  It 
is  public  business.  Therefore,  I  wrote  to 
the  Comptroller  General  requesting  that 
he  send  me  all  such  "private  letters"  that 
had  been  written  since  the  1965  hearings 
referred  to  in  Mr.  Watzman's  articles.  I 
shall  now  relate  some  of  the  highlights  of 
his  reports.  To  be  scrupulously  fair  to  the 
corporations  involved,  I  shall  not  refer  to 
them  by  name  since  many  of  them  no 
doubt  are  contesting  GAO  charges,  and  I 
assvune  many  cases  are  still  pending. 
However,  it  should  be  noted  that  histori- 
cally the  General  Accounting  OfSce  has 
enjoyed  an  exceptionally  high  batting 
average. 

One  of  the  so-called  "private  letters" 
deals  with  the  case  of  a  giant  Ohio  cor- 
poration that  has  a  record  for  veracity 
in  its  dealings  with  the  Government  that 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  As  in  so  many 
of  the  cases  I  shall  cite  here,  this  corpo- 
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ration  has  had  previous  run-ins  with  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  Yet  the  De- 
fense Department  chose  not  to  be  fore- 
warned, and  it  has  been  careless — to  say 
the  least — in  it^s  negotiations  with  this 
corporation,  as  well  as  with  other  previ- 
ous offenders. 

In  this  most  recent  case,  this  corpora- 
tion overcharged  the  Pentagon  $143.- 
681 — earning  a  42-percent  profit  on  a 
defense  contract  It  produced  militaiT 
hardware  with  Government-owned  fa- 
cilities which  the  corporation  used  rent- 
free.  The  reason  it  was  able  to  cash  in 
so  handsomely  is  that  Defense  Depart- 
ment otficials  did  not  insist  on  examining 
the  corporation's  cost  figures,  on  the 
theory  this  was  unnecessary  since  the 
procurement  resulted  from  competitive 
bidding.  But  the  supposed  competition, 
according  to  GAG  officials,  was  a  sham. 
as  the  GAG  report  proves. 

There  are  two  "private  letters"  con- 
cerning a  Minnesota  corporation,  also  a 
frequent  violator.  Gne  involves  an  over- 
pricing of  $1.5  million,  based  on  cost  esti- 
mates inflated  to  the  tune  of  S3.6  million 
This  company,  too,  used  a  Government- 
owned  plant  and  equipment.  It  did  not 
disclose  to  the  Pentagon  that  it  had 
mechanized  an  important  operation. 
thereby  slashing  costs.  It  overcharged  on 
22  separate  items.  In  the  second  case 
there  was  a  $304,000  overcharge.  This 
company  has  been  criticized  in  the  past 
by  officials  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  for  demanding  hisrher  prices  from 
the  Government  than  it  charges  its  com- 
mercial customers  for  the  same  item 

There  are  three  "private  letter?"  con- 
cerning one  of  the  larae.st  aircraft  manu- 
facturers. In  one  of  the  cases,  this  firm 
worked  itself  into  a  position  to  charee 
$1.6  million  more  than  it  was  entitled  to 
because  the  Air  Force  did  not  bother  to 
demand  the  company's  latest  labor  cost 
records. 

There  are  two  "private  letters"  con- 
cerning a  leading  radar  manufacturer 
which  pocketed  nearly  a  half  million 
dollars  on  one  contract  when  the  Navy 
decided  that  it  did  not  need  a  certain 
item  but  then  allowed  Itself  to  be  billed 
for  it  anyway.  GAG  investigators  tried 
to  question  the  naval  officer  involved, 
only  to  And  that  he  had  retired.  No  nrie 
else  at  that  naval  installation  knew  any- 
thina  about  the  c.^se,  nor  could  they  find 
relevant  record.s 

Another  "private  letter"  concerns  a 
Texas  corporation  that  beat  the  Grovern- 
ment  out  of  $921,000  when  responsibility 
for  negotiatlni;  the  contract  was  assigned 
to  a  naval  procurement  officer  not  famil- 
iar with  the  details.  Amazing  ad-  it  may 
seem,  this  official  was  ordered  to  take 
over  in  ne-^otiations  on  a  S9  million  ci>n- 
tract  and  was  ':;iven  only  3  or  4  days  to 
find  out  what  it  was  all  about.  Mr.  Prf>?- 
Ident.  can  anyone  imasine  a  private 
busine.ss  operatin?  in  such  a  slipshod 
manner? 

There  are  two  "private  letters"  con- 
cerning a  mirsile  manufacturer  who  Is 
also  the  subject  of  earlier  public  reports 
by  the  GAG.  In  the  most  recent  ca.^e.  n  t 
publicized,  involving  overestimated  costs 
totaling  $150,000,  GAO  officials  stated: 
The  Navy  recognized  thnt  (this  corpora- 
tions frequently  negotiates  lower  prices  with 


vendors  thjii    the  (jurted   prices   In   its   pro- 
posals (to  the  Navy)    (parentheses  iidded  i . 

Still,  officials  of  the  Etepartment  of  De- 
fense continue  to  do  business  with  this 
offender,  without  beinu  on  guard. 

Another  "private  letter  '  discloses  that 
an  electronics  company  took  the  Penta- 
gon for  $108000  when  it  charged  full 
prices  for  parts  it  procured  from  one  of 
its  own  plants — as  though  it  had  had  to 
purchase  the  parts  from  an  outside 
corporation. 

Still  another  "private  letter"  reveals 
that  an  Ohio  missile  supplier  ^'ot  away 
with  $134,000  \fhen  it  estimated"  that 
certain  materials  would  cost  $219,000 — 
even  though  it  had  already  purchased 
these  same  items  for  less. 

There  are  three  "private  letters"  con- 
cerning yet  another  aircraft  manufac- 
turer. Its  profiteering  on  one  contract 
totaled  $465,000.  It  overcharged  the 
Government  on  92  separate  item.-. 

Another  well-known  New  York  com- 
pany sold  the  Air  Force  $32  million  worth 
of  a  certain  commodity,  but  Pentagon 
officials  have  not  seen  fit  to  insi.st  on 
examination  of  that  company's  cost 
records. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  stand  here  for 
another  hour  and  still  not  complete  the 
recitation  of  all  I  have  learned  from 
these  so-called  "private  letters."  I  will 
not  burden  Senators  with  more  details 
at  this  time.  I  believe  I  hare  made  my 
point. 

Mr.  President,  the  responsibility  for 
uncovering  this  profiteering  does  not  rest 
with  officials  of  the  General  Accoimting 
Office  and  their  comparatively  small 
staff.  The  responsihiUty  is  that  of  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  Secre- 
tary McNamara  is  aware  of  this  failure 
to  enforce  the  Truth-in-Nei40tiating  Act. 
He  acknowlediied  this  fact  in  a  memo- 
randum issued  on  April  10.  1964.  to  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force.  He  wrote: 

In  processing  the  G.^O  cases  It  Is  fre- 
quently difficult  to  reconstruct  from  our 
records  the  reasons  why  our  analytical  pro- 
cedures failed. 

It  is  apparent  that  some  of  the  problems 
we  are  having  In  this  area  stem  from  a  lack 
of  clear-cut  delineations  of  responslbUltie.s 
between  contractlni?  officers  and  auditors. 

He  warned  that  mere  certification  by 
a  contractor  that  his  cost  figures  were 
accurate  did  not  relieve  procurement 
personnel  of  responsibility  to  analyze 
the  data. 

This  lack  of  diligence  of  Pentagon 
officials  is  especially  surprising  In  view 
of  President  Johnson's  order  on  May  2. 
1964.  to  Cabinet  members  and  heads  of 
Government  agencies  in  which  he 
stated: 

I  want  all  reports  by  the  GAO  and  any 
conereKslonal  committee  to  be  given  prompt 
and   thorough   attention. 

Honest  mistakes  can  be  forgiven,  but  It 
Is  hard  to  forgive  failures  to  examine  and 
tighten  agency  procedures  to  guard  against 
a  recurrence  ot  an  error  that  Is  uncovered 
by  the  GAO  or  by  a  congressional  com- 
mittee. 

Look  into  them  promptly.  If  the  criti- 
cisms are  Justified.  I  will  expect  you  to  take 
corrective  action  so  that  the  error  Is  not 
repeated. 


Officials  of  the  Pentagon  have  ac- 
knowledged the  vaUdity  of  manj'  of  the 
GAO  findings  and  also  have  acknowl- 
edged that  the  primary  responsibility 
for  detecting  violations  rests  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  rather  than  at 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  However, 
they  profess  uncertainty  about  how  to 
interpret  the  Truth-in-Negotiating  Act. 

Mr.  President,  if  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  are  uncertain  as  to 
how  to  interpret  this  important  legisla- 
tion, then  it  has  been  their  business  dur- 
ing past  years  to  come  before  the  appro- 
priate congressional  committees  and  ask 
the  Congress  to  clarify  the  law  for  them. 
To  my  knowledge,  this  was  never  done. 
Secretary  McNamara  and  other  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  do  not 
hesitate  to  come  to  Congress  to 
ask  for  money;  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
herald  every  measure  taken  by  them  to 
save  money,  such  as  Secretary  McNa- 
mara recently  did ;  but  they  seem  to  have 
been  embarrassingly  shy  about  inquiring 
as  to  the  intent  of  Congress  in  the  Truth- 
in-Negotiating  Act. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  the  cases  I 
have  cited  might  just  as  well  have  been 
developed  by  Pentagon  officials  rather 
than  those  in  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  The  fact  is  they  were  not  uncov- 
ered by  Defense  Department  officials. 
The  reason  is  that  in  too  many  in- 
stances they  do  not  assert  their  authority 
to  examine  corporate  records  despite 
continual  urging  by  the  GAO  to  do  so. 

The  Plain  Dealer  stories  and  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
conducted  by  Senator  Proxbhre  have  re- 
sulted in  legislation  being  introduced  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  amending  the 
Truth-in-Negotiating  Act  to  goad  De- 
fense Department  officials  into  an  ex- 
panded contract  auditing  program. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  ProxmireI  is  the  author 
of  S.  1913.  Identical  legislation.  H.R. 
10573.  has  been  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Both  of  these  bills 
are  pending  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  hope  that 
hearings  will  soon  be  scheduled  so  that 
the  situation  which  now  exists  may  be 
corrected.  The  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation will  help  greatly  to  spur  Depart- 
ment of  Defen.se  officials  into  adequate 
enforcement  of  the  Truth-in-Negotiat- 
ing  Act.  and  thereby  save  millions  of 
dollars  of  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  President,  when  there  are  a  multi- 
tude of  domestic  problems  facing  the 
Nation— air  pollution,  water  pollution, 
aid  to  education,  the  various  programs 
in  the  war  on  poverty,  to  name  a  few — 
it  is  unconscionable  that  we  allow  cfB- 
cials  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
ignore  a  law  passed  by  Congress  specifi- 
cally for  the  purpose  of  saving  taxpayers' 
money. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Under 
the   previous   order,   the   Senator   from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 


CRITICAL  CONDITION  OF  AMERICAN 
TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
It  is  appropriate,  I  think,  to  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  today  to  the 
critical  condition  In  which  the  textile 
industrv  finds  itself. 

Conditions  in  that  industry  have  wors- 
ened as  a  result  of  the  agreements 
reached  in  the  Kennedy  round  of  tariff 
negotiations  at  Geneva,  according  to 
William  J.  Er win. 

Mr.  Erwin  is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Dan  River  Mills.  Inc.,  of  Danville, 
Va  .  and  is  a  leading  industry  spokesman. 
Throughout  the  textile  industry  he  is 
regarded  as  one  of  its  ablest  and  most 
knowledgeable  executives. 

In  commenting  on  the  Kennedy  round 
of  tariff  negotiations,  Mr.  Erwin  said: 

We  did  not  fare  at  all  well.  The  U.S.  agreed 
to  reduce  permanently  by  21%  tariffs  on 
cotton  textile  products,  and  by  15<T)  on  man- 
made  fibers. 

Mr.  Erwin  made  an  interesting  and  I 
think  Important  point  when  he  said: 

Our  Government  Is  spending  billions  In 
Appalachla  to  fight  poverty.  Yet  26%  of  the 
]ob8  in  Appalachla  are  textUe  Jobs. 

So  here's  the  government  on  the  one  hand 
spending  billions  to  fight  poverty  and  on  the 
other  opening  up  the  flood  gate  for  Imports 
that  will  cost  Jobs. 

Mr.  Erwin  concedes  the  industry  would 
have  had  problems  this  year  as  a  result 
of  inventory  buildup  even  withou^  the 
Increase  in  imports;  "but  imports. '  he 
said,  "have  affected  us  materially." 

He  cited  as  an  example  that  50  percent 
of  the  domestic  consumption  of  boxloom 
fabrics  come  from  overseas.  He  feels  it 
is  not  realistic  to  expect  the  domestic 
Indufitry  to  absorb  50  percent,  particular- 
ly because  of  the  great  difference  in  wage 
scale  between  the  United  States  and  the 
other  areas  of  the  world. 

It  is  very  important,  Mr.  President, 
that  American  tariff  negotiators  be  alert 
to  the  problems  faced  by  the  textile 
Industry. 

We  in  the  United  States  want  to  main- 
tain both  employment  and  good  wages. 
But  how  can  these  twin  objectives  be 
maintained  if  our  Nation  is  flooded  with 
foreign  imports  from  nations  where  the 
average  wage  is  only  a  fraction  of  what 
it  is  in  our  country? 

In  Japan,  for  example,  the  average 
wage  is  36  cents  an  hour,  including 
•fringes,"  while  it  is  still  lower  In  Portu- 
gal and  Hong  Kong. 

During  the  past  5  years.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
Virginia's  economic  development,  having 
served  during  that  period  as  chairman  of 
the  State's  advisory  board  on  industrial 
development. 

My  Interest  in  this  program  resulted 
from  my  desire  to  play  a  part  in  helping 
to  create  additional  job  opportunities  for 
the  young  men  and  women  graduating 
from  our  high  schools  and  colleges. 

■With  our  population  growing,  addi- 
tional job  opportunities  must  be  foimd 
throughout  our  Nation  if  we  are  not  to 
have  widespread  unemployment. 

It  is  Important,  too,  that  the  wage 
scale  be  a  fair  and  appronriate  one.  But 
how  can  domestic  plants  exist  with 
wages  so  much  higher  than  other  na- 


tions unless  the  domestic  manufacturers 
are  given  reasonable  protection  through 
the  tariff  laws. 

World  trade  is  Important — and  this 
country  cannot  Isolate  itself.  But  in  seek- 
ing to  stimulate  world  trade  we  cannot 
ignore  the  impact  on  domestic  industry. 
The  jobs  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
individual  Americans  are  at  stake. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Erwin 'to  the  editor-in-chief 
of  Time  magazine  be  published  in  the 
Record  in  full.  This  letter  brings  out 
some  Interesting  and  significant  facts. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  aonsent  to  insert 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  an  article 
from  the  Danville.  Va.,  Register  of  July 
6,  1967.  This  article  announces  that  the 
Dan  River  Mills  will  close  for  an  ad- 
ditional week  over  its  normal  vacation 
time  shutdown. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

American  Textile 
Mantjfacttjrers  Institute,  Inc., 

Danville,  Va.,  July  14,  1967. 
Mr.  Hedlet  Donovan, 
Time  Magazine,  Editor  in  Chief, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dkak  Sir:  Your  statement  that  "only  a  few 
nominal  concessions"  were  made  on  U.S. 
textile  tariffs  during  the  Kennedy  Round  of 
tariff  negotiations  does  not  convey  the  true 
impact  the  new  tariff  schedules  will  have 
on  a  textile  market  already  hard  hit  by 
imports.  Some  of  the  reductions  were  as 
high  as  50  percent,  and  in  the  very  critical 
area  of  man-made  fibers  and  man-made  fiber 
products,  reductions  averaged  24  percent. 

Under  existing  tariffs,  textile  Imports  last 
yea-  amounted  to  2.8  billion  square  yards, 
an  increase  of  40  percent  over  the  previous 
year.  The  value  of  these  imports  was  1.5 
billion  dollars.  Largely  because  of  the  many 
tariff  and  nontarlff  barriers  which  other 
countries  have  erected  to  keep  out  our  ex- 
ports, we  have  a  textile  trade  deficit  of  $800 
million. 

In  addition  to  the  dollars  lost,  our  do- 
mestic textile  industry  has  had  to  cut  back 
on  employment  and  curtail  operations  in 
areas  of  the  country  which  can  least  afford 
to  absorb  unemployment.  As  an  illustration, 
about  26  percent  of  the  manufacturing  Jobs 
in  Appalachla  are  textile  and  textile  oriented. 
This  is  happening  under  existing  tariff 
schedules.  Reductions  In  tariffs  will  have  a 
serious  Impact  on  this  vital  American  in- 
dustry, which  employs  950,000  people,  be- 
cause the  lower  tariffs  will  contribute  to  a 
continuation  of  the  steady  buildup  of  im- 
ports. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  J.  Erwin. 

(From  the  Danville    (Va.)    Register.  July  6, 
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Extra  Vacation  Week  Announced  for  Dan 

River;  Imports  Are  Blamed 

Top  Dan  River  Mills  officials  yesterday 
decried  "excessive"  textile  Imports  as  they 
announced  a  major  portion  of  the  Danville 
plants  will  shut  down  for  an  unprecedented 
two-week  vacation  period  beginning  at  mid- 
night. July  29. 

The  mills  normally  close  only  one  week— 
the  first  week  In  Augusl^for  vacation  but 
a  second  week  Is  being  added  this  year  be- 
cause of  "generally  unsatisfactory  business 
conditions  caused  to  a  large  degree  by  ex- 
cessive Imports  and  the  subsequent  need  to 
reduce  Inventories."  Danville  Division  Presi- 
dent Roy  M.  Stephens  said. 

"We  could  have  curtailed  production  sim- 
ply by  reducing  the  work  week  but  we  felt 


It  was  better  for  our  people  this  way,"  he 
said. 

Notices  are  being  posted  on  all  plant  bul- 
letin bo.'i'rds  giving  specific  details  about  the 
vacation  period  so  employes  scheduled  to 
work  can  plan  accordingly,  he  said. 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  workers 
will  return  after  the  first  week  to  work  on 
goods  that  are  selling. 

Neither  Stephens  nor  DRM  Board  Chair- 
man William  J.  Erwin  held  out  much  hope 
that  the  situation  will  Improve  significantly 
after  the  vacation  period. 

Erwin  said  the  softening  textile  market, 
which  first  showed  signs  of  weakening  In 
the  last  quarter  of  1966,  has  not  improved 
as  had  been  hoped. 

■■We  had  thought  it  would  pick  up  in  the 
third   quarter   and    then   we   would   have    a     . 
strong    fourth    but    alf  Indications    are    re- 
covery Just  is  not  in  the  cards  that  soon," 
he  said. 

"When  Dan  River  suffers— and  we  are  go- 
ing through  some  rather  serious  times  here 
at  Eten  River— all  of  Danville  suffers."  Erwin 
said,  acknowledging  what  has  been  evident 
in  all  the  yardsticks  for  measuring  the  city's 
economy  for  the  first  half  of  1967. 

Erwin  was  sharply  critical  of  the  agree- 
ments reached  in  the  Kennedy  Round  of 
tariff  negotiations  at  Geneva. 

"We  did  not  fare  at  all  well."  he  said. 
The  U.S.,  he  said,  agreed  to  reduce  per- 
manently tariffs  on  cotton  textile  products 
aljout  21  percent;  on  manmade  fibers  by 
15  per  cent  and  on  woolen  products  by 
two  per  cent. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  said,  the  Common 
Market  countries  accepted  a  reduction  of 
only  15  per  cent  on  cotto"  fvuies  and  then 
only  on  a  three-year  basis. 

"Our  government  is  spending  billions  in 
Appalachla  to  fight  poverty,"  Erwin  com- 
mented. "Yet  26  per  cent  of  the  Jobs  in  Ap- 
palachla  are   textile   Jobs. 

"So  here's  the  government  on  the  one 
hand  spending  billions  to  fight  poverty  and 
on  the  other  opening  up  the  flood  gate  for 
imports  that  will  cost  Jobs." 

Conceding  the  industry  would  have  had 
problems  this  vear  with  inventory  buUd-up 
even  without  the  Increased  Imports.  Erwin 
said  the  industry  has  been  living  with  the 
import  problem  for  a  number  of  years  and 
tries  not  to  use  it  as  an  excuse  or  crutch  for 
not  doing  a  proper  Job.  ..,„.. 

•But  imports  have  affected  us  materially, 
he  said,   reeling  off  figures  to  support  this 
contention. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  the  domestic  consumption 
of  boxloom  fabrics  come  from  overseas,  he 

said. 

"It  is  not  realistic  to  expect  the  (domes- 
tic) industry  to  absorb  50  per  cent  of  their 
production  from  overseas,  particularly  where 
wages   are   much   lower   than   In    Danville," 

he  said. 

In  Japan,  the  average  wage  is  36  cents 
an  hour  "including  fringes"  while  it  is  still 
lower   m   Portugal   and   Hong   Kong.   Erwin 

said. 

Now,  he  added,  "even  Korea  has  a  thriv- 
ing textile  Industry  and  Japan  and  Hong 
Kong  are  complaining  about  the  low  wages 

Last  vear  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  textile 
consumption  in  this  country  was  Imported, 
Erwin  said. 

"If  we  had  even  a  part  of  that  as  our  busi- 
ness, we  would  not  liave  the  problems  we  now 
have."  Erwin  said.  / 

Stephens,  discussing  the  twd-week  vaca- 
tion period,  said  Dan  River  has  ".simply 
reached  the  point  where  our  sales  have  been 
low  for  the  past  few  months  and  our  Inven- 
tory has  Increased." 

Should  conditions  change  requiring  a  re- 
vision in  the  schedule  of  operations  during 
the  second  week  In  August,  employes  would 
be  notified  as  soon  as  possible,  he  said. 

"In  the  meantime,  all  departments  not 
scheduled  to  work  will  resume  normal  opera- 
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tlona  at  midnight,  Sunday,  Aug.  13. " 
Stephens  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  a  "great  majority"  of 
the  Dan  River  workers  are  entitled  to  two 
weeks'  vacation  pay 

Hourly  workers  with  one  to  five  years  with 
the  company  receive  two  per  cent  of  their 
annual  salary  as  vacation  pay  while  those 
with  more  than  Ave  get  four  per  cent.  The 
latter.  In  effect,  amounts  to  two  weeks  of 
pay. 

However,  the  twn-week  vacation  period  will 
represent  the  loss  of  one  week's  pay  for  most 
workers  with  over  Ave  years  at  Dan  River 
since,  in  the  past,  they  have  been  paid 
three  weeks  p>ay  for  a  two-week  period  dur- 
ing which  they  worked  one  week  and  were  on 
vacation  one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  leaves  the 
Chamber,  I  want  him  to  know  that  I 
have  appreciated  his  remarks.  My  own 
remarks  which  will  follow  have  to  do  with 
a  portion  at  least  of  the  problem  he 
dealt  with:  namely,  the  control  of  Im- 
ports of  perishable  agricultural  commod- 
ities, the  subject  to  which  I  confine  my- 
self. 

I  want  the  Senator  from  Virginia  to 
know  that  in  my  State  the  continued 
existence  of  fruit  and  vegetable  produc- 
ers of  many  kinds  is  being  threatened 
by  the  uncontrolled  importation  of 
cheaply  produced  products  from  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  I  concur  in  the 
remarks  he  has  just  made. 


HARMFUL  Lr\BOR  POLICIES  AND 
IMPORT   PROGRAMS 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  ^r  President,  I  have 
taken  the  floor  of  the  Senate  several 
times  in  the  past  to  discuss  certain  labor 
policies  and  import  programs  of  this  ad- 
ministration which  have  had  a  hurtful 
eCTect  on  the  asricultural  community. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  policies  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor— Mr.  Wirtz.  and  in 
not  too  soft  a  vein — for  his  lack  of  under- 
standing as  to  the  needs  for  offshore 
labor  on  a  timely  basis  to  assist  in  the 
harvesting  of  perishable  crops,  particu- 
larly in  the  State  of  Florida,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  in  part,  and 
for  foreign  Mexican  labor  in  California. 
although  the  Secretai-y  s  policies  liave 
created  similar  problems  in  many,  many 
other  areas  of  the  Nation 

Mr.  Pre.'^ident.  I  opposed  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
last  year  becau.-;e  of  the  effort  to  reach 
out,  with  the  lone  arm  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  cover  every  business 
and  every  working  individual  in  spit»- 
of  the  many  differences  between  types  of 
employment  and  different  regional  re- 
quirements and  more  particularly  be- 
cause the  legislation  brought,  for  the 
first  time,  agricultural  workers  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  This,  as 
clearly  shown  by  the  leeislative  history, 
was  contrary  to  the  original  Intent  of 
the  act  when  first  enacted,  which  Intent 
was  so  clearly  expressed  when  the  legu- 
lation  was  passed  by  the  Congress. 

In  an  effort  to  grant  some  relief  to 


the  agricultural  community,  I  intro- 
duced Ipcislation  in  this  Con-^ress, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  13,  to  renuire 
that  removal  of  certain  agricultural 
products  from  negotiations  of  tariff  re- 
ductions under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962  during  the  Kennedy  round  of 
negotiations  at  Geneva  We  arc  all  aware 
now  of  the  results  of  these  negotiations, 
and  I  believe  that  the  negotiators  for  the 
United  States,  in  general,  did  a  good  job 
in  the  area  of  agriculture.  For  this  I  am 
grateful  and  I  hope  that  my  own  efforts' 
in  this  matter  may  have  been  helpful.  I 
am  also  grateful  to  Ambassador  William 
Roth  and  the  late  Gov.  Christian  Herter 
for  their  understanding  and  constructive 
assistance  to  the  fruit  and  vegetable  in- 
dusti-y  during  the  Kennedy  round 
negotiations. 

I  also  appreciate  greatly  the  President's 
action  in  Issuing  his  proclamation  on 
June  30.  1967,  to  place  .--tncter  import 
quotas  on  a  number  of  dairy  products. 
Relief  has  been  long  sought  to  i  :id  the 
cost-price  squeeze  which  dair>'  farmers 
have  felt  in  recent  years.  By  the  i.s.suance 
of  this  proclamation  the  annual  rate  of 
dairy  lmix)rts  will  be  reduced  from  the 
annual  rate  of  nearly  4.3  billion  j.  junds, 
currently,  to  just  over  1  billion  pounds. 
This  will  bring  imports  to  less  than  1 
percent  of  domestic  milk  production, 
which  Is  currently  running  about  121 
billion  pounds  annually,  and  will  end  an 
intolerable  situation  where  both  the 
farmer  and  the  taxpayer  have  lost. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  out.  along 
with  others,  as  forcefully  as  possible  in 
the  past  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to 
light  the  tremendous  disadvantage  in 
which  the  fanners  of  America  are  being 
placed  as  a  result  of  some  of  the  poli- 
cies and  practices  of  this  administration. 
Our  inability  to  convince  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  of  the  fallacies  of  his  policies 
has  resulted  in  the  curtailment  of  the 
planting  of  crops  in  many  areas  of  the 
country.  The  labor  shortages,  increas- 
ingly high  labor  costs  and  turnover,  and 
other  rising  production  costs  which  have 
plagued  the  fruit  and  vegetable  produc- 
ers in  recent  years  have  greatly  stimu- 
lated the  importation  of  these  products 
from  outside  the  United  States.  Th^^y 
have  also  resulted  in  increased  acreage 
being  devoted  to  these  crops  in  the  Ba- 
hamas and  other  Canbbean  Islands, 
Mexico,  and  Central  America.  As  a  re- 
sult our  own  acreage  has  been  re- 
duced and  frequently  the  consumer  has 
had  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Mr.  President,  an  art'c'.e  appearing  in 
the  Pompano  Beach  Sun  Sentinel  of 
May  2,  1967,  entitled  •Tomato  Growers 
Leave;  Blame  Labor  Problem,"  written 
by  Jed  Drews  and  Steve  DeWolf.  states 
very  clearly  the  problem  that  exists  in 
the  acricultural  community:  and  I  ask 
unanimous  con.^nit  to  have  this  article 
printed  in  the  Record  at  tills  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ToM.vTO  Growfrs  Lzavt;   Bl.\mk  L\bor  Prob- 
lem—  Mfxico    Barc.mns   for    Know-How 

I  By  J»'l  Drews  and  Steve  DeWolf) 
South  Florida's  tomato  growers  are  moving 
ou'-   of   the  country — majiy  to  Mexico — and 


they  blame  U.S.  labor  practices  for  ruining 
the  "stoop  labor"  agriculture  Industry. 

A  source  In  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture revealed  Monday  that  several  fairly 
large  farming  operations  had  been  offered 
"very  lucrative  deals"  to  move  to  Mexico. 

Farmers  contacted  about  the  offers  con- 
firmed that  they  had  visited  the  Mexican 
tomato  areas,  and  were  still  considering  the 
possibility  of  moving. 

The  farmers  all  headquarter  their  opera- 
tions at  the  Pompano  Beach  State  Farmers 
Market,  which  serves  the  South  Florida  agn- 
cultural  community  In  Broward,  Palm  Beach 
and  Dade  counties. 

The  source  In  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, who  said  he  wanted  to  remain  anon- 
ymous, said  It  Is  "Impossible  to  get  ade- 
quate stoop  labor  around  here.  Most  manual 
laborers  don't  want  to  do  that  type  of  work." 

The  source  s;ud  that  If  area  growers  did 
decide  to  take  up  the  Mexican  offers,  the 
dent  In  the  local  agriculture  economy  could 
be  significant.  In  the  Pompano  Farmers  Mar- 
ket area  as  much  as  $17  million  annually 
could  be  lost  from  the  $35  to  $40  mUllon 
industry. 

He  said  the  Mexican  agricultural  interests 
want  the  growers  to  come  over  because  of 
their  technical  knowledge  and  experience. 

■"When  you  can't  bring  labor  to  the  farm, 
you  have  to  bring  the  farm  to  the  laborers," 
he  said. 

One  grower.  Alvln  Jones  of  Dcerfield  Beach, 
who  operated  six  farms  three  years  ago,  said 
he  iB  getting  out  of  the  growing  business 
entirely  because  of  the  labor  situation. 

Jones  said  he  had  visited  Mexico,  and  be- 
came convinced  "When  I  got  through  looking 
at  it  I  decided  that  tomatoes  are  over  with 
as  far  as  this  country  is  concerned." 

"It's  useless  to  try  to  farm  here  any  more, " 
Jones  said.  He  said  he  Wiis  "Just  walking 
away  from  a  $300,000  Investment." 

''Labor  Is  our  big  problem."  Jones  said. 
"We  have  to  pay  ?o  much  for  labor  and  the 
labor  is  getting  prorev  and  poorer." 

Truck  farmers  m  Florida  are  not  allowed 
to  use  the  cheaper  off-shore  Iaix)r — workers 
from  the  Bahamas — by  tne  US.  Department 
of  Labor. 

G.  Brackston  Hogan.  Jr..  of  Pompano 
Beach  Farms.  Inc.,  which  has  ste.adlly  di- 
minished its  tomato  acreaee  for  the  past 
three  years  because  of  the  rising  cost  of 
labor,  said  that  h's  operation  was  getting  out 
of  the  stake  tomat>  business   In  Florida. 

"We're  going  into  strictly  machine  farm- 
ing." Hogan  said,  "and  we're  going  to  cut  our 
labor  in  the  state  by  95  per  cent  of  what  It 
was  Last  year." 

These  crops  will  be  grown  by  the  firm  out 
of  the  country,  he  sild,  probably  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  where  the  company  already 
has  some  interests,  and  pos,sibly  in  Mexico 

Hogan  also  blamed  the  labor  situation  for 
his  problems,  and  he  blamed  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment for  the  labor  problem. 

Hogan  said  that  workers  w.ao  three  >pars 
ago  would  produce  35  to  40  boxes  of  tomatoes 
a  day.  now  pick  20  to  25  boxes,  at  higher 
wages. 

He  said  truck  farming  being  under  the 
control  of  the  U  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
rather  than  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, was  the  reason  fur  the  labor  problem 

Hogan  estimated  thit  25  per  cent  of  the 
tomato  acreage  in  the  Pompa::o  Beach  Farm- 
ers M.irket  area  was  dropped  by  farmers  last 
ye.ar.  and  he  experts  an  evon  sharper  drop 
next  year  He  said  the  25  per  cent  wouid 
represent  about  1,500  acre.s. 

Hogan  gave  another  example  of  a  "stoop 
picking"  crop  which  has  sulfercd  in  t^e  area. 
He  said  that  three  \ears  ago  there  were  aljout 
3.500  acres  of  -■^•.raivberrles  in  Broward  and 
Palm  Beach.  T-'i..^  ye.r,  bera'ise  of  the  labor 
problem,  there  are  less  than  200  acres. 

Mr.  HOLLANT).  I  should  like  to  quote 
briefly  from  this  article: 
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A  source  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture revealed  Monday  that  several  fairly 
larf?e  farming  operations  had  been  offered 
■•very  lucrative  deals"  to  move  to  Mexico. 

Quoting  further: 

The  source  said  that  if  area  growers  did 
decide  to  take  up  the  Mexican  offers,  the 
dent  in  the  local  agricultural  economy  could 
be  significant.  In  the  Pompano  Farmers 
Market  area  as  much  as  $17  million  annually 
could  be  lost  from  the  $35  to  $40  mUllon 
industry. 


Quoting  Still  further: 

He  said  the  Mexican  agriculture  Interests 
want  the  growers  to  come  over  because  of 
their  technical  knowledge  and  experience. 
■When  you  can't  bring  labor  to  the  farm, 
you  have  to  bring  the  farm  to  the  laborers  '" 
iie  said — 

Quoting  an  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  the  dismal  future  out- 
look for  agriculture  Is  Indicated  in  a 
telegram  I  recently  received  from  55  re- 
sponsible Florida  producers.  I  should  like 
to  read  this  telegram  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Senate: 

The  future  of  produce  farming  In  the 
winter  in  the  State  of  Florida  Is  doomed. 
Growers  cannot  continue  to  survive  with  all 
Dffshore  competition  in  produce,  particularly 
Mexico.  Please  consider  how  this  will  affect 
the  millions  of  people  Involved  In  agri- 
business. It  is  grossly  unfair,  un-American 
and  communistic  to  force  the  growers  of 
Florida  to  comply  with  the  Federal  regula- 
tions that  are  now  in  effect  and  to  allow 
foreign  competition  to  come  Into  this  coun- 
try without  any  or  virtually  no  tariff.  We 
beg  of  you  to  use  everything  at  your  com- 
mand to  give  Florida  growers  some  relief 
Immediately.  We,  the  unde^gned  friends. 
voters  and  supporters  of  you  Join  together 
In  this  plea. 

The  55  signers  of  this  telegram  are 
representative  and  heretofore  prosperous 
vegetable    farmers    of    the    Immokalee 

area. 

Mr.  President,  my  deep  distress  and 
continuing  concern  over  the  difficult 
times  the  fruit  and  vegetable  producers 
are  experiencing  and  the  numerous  let- 
ters and  telegrams  I  have  received  from 
Florida  growers  and  producers  prompted 
me  to  write  ti  the  President  on  May  16, 
19fi7.  wherein  I  stated: 

The  impact  of  heavy  importation  of  to- 
-■n-itoes  particularly  from  Mexico,  had  a  very 
telling  effect  on  Florida  vegetable  producers 
this  pait  winter.  The  Mexicans  can  send  to 
the  market  a  high  quality  product  at  much 
less  cost  than  the  enforced  wage  scales  in 
Florida  will  permit,  thus  removing  our 
growers  from  a  competitive  position. 

I  suspect  tl^.at  the  Mexican  Impetus  has 
been  caused  largely  by  farmers  "going  to  the 
labor"  since  they  cannot  bring  labor  to  the 
farm  a.s  has  been  the  case  in  past  years. 

It  :s  imperative  that  something  be  done 
s3on  to  correct  this  situation  else  we  are 
golni;  to  ."lee  a  lot  of  our  Florida  growers  put 
out  of  business  by  Mexicans  and  other  off- 
shore competition.  I  suggest  that  a  tariff 
hearing  be  arranged  to  fully  air  all  aspects 
of  this  situation. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  my  letter  to  the  President 
printed,  in  full,  in  the  Rfcord  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Mat  16,  1967. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  President:  For  ready  reference 
I  attach  hereto  one  of  a  number  of  telegrams 
that  have  come  to  me  from  the  Florida  veg- 
etable Industry  complaining  of  a  situation 
which  arose  this  past  season  and  which  cut 
very  deeply  Into  the  production  and  market- 
ing of  tomatoes  and  certam  other  vegetable 
crops  in  Florida. 

The  Impact  of  a  heavy  Importation  of  to- 
matoes particularly  from  Mexico,  had  a  very 
telling  effect  on  Florida  vegetable  producers 
this  past  winter.  The  Mexicans  can  send  to 
the  market  a  high  quality  product  at  much 
less  cost  than  the  enforced  wage  scales  in 
Florida  will  permit,  thus  removing  our  grow- 
ers from  a  competitive  position. 

I  suspect  that  the  Mexican  Impetus  has 
been  caused  largely  by  farmers  "going  to  the 
labor"  since  they  cannot  bring  the  labor  to 
the  farm  as  has  been  the  case  in  past  years. 
It  is  imperative  that  something  be  done 
soon  to  correct  this  situation  else  we  are  go- 
ing to  see  a  lot  of  our  Florida  growers  put 
out  of  business  by  Mexican  and  other  off- 
shore competition.  I  suggest  that  a  tariff 
hearing  be  arranged  to  fully  air  all  aspects 
of  this  situation. 

With  warm  regards,  I  remain. 
Tours  faithfully, 

Spessabd  L.  Holland. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  received  an  an- 
swer to  this  letter,  dated  July  11.  1967, 
from  Mr.  W.  DeVler  Plerson,  Associate 
Special  Counsel  to  the  President,  which  I 
ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C,  July  11, 1967. 
Hon.  Spessahd  L.  Holland, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Holland:  I  regret  the  delay 
in  replying  to  your  letter  of  May  16  to  the 
President  concerning  the  problems  faced  by 
Florida  growers  of  winter  vegetables.  We 
asked  Ambassador  Roth's  office  for  informa- 
tion on  this  matter  and  the  request  caught 
them  in  the  process  of  completing  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  negotiations. 

As  you  indicate  in  your  letter,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  winter  vegetable  producers  relate 
primarily  to  the  availability  of  labor,  par- 
ticularly to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  labor 
for  vegetable  farming  under  near  full-em- 
Dloyment  conditions.  Tariff  concessions,  on 
the  other  hand,  appear  not  to  have  been  a 
factor.  Rates  of  duty  on  tomatoes  and  other 
winter  vegetables  Imported  principally  from 
Mexico  have  continued  unchanged  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  During  th..t  period  produc- 
tion of  winter  vegetables  In  Florida  has  ex- 
panded under  generally  favorable  profit 
conditions  and  uijider  the  protection  of  a 
tariff  amounting  In  the  case  of  tomatoes, 
for  example,  to  about  15  percent  by  value.  In 
the  recently  concluded  Kennedy  Round  of 
trade  negotiations,  the  United  States  granted 
no  tariff  concessions  on  fresh  tomatoes  or  on 
most  of  the  other  types  of  Florida  winter 
vegetables. 

In  view  of  the  Indication  that  the  indus- 
try's difficulties  are  due  to  developments 
other  than  tariffs.  It  does  not  appear  that  a 
tariff  hearing  would  be  a  useful  procedure 
in  this  case.  A  study  of  the  situation  of  the 
industry  Is  needed,  however,  with  a  view  to 
determining  what  action  might  be  appro- 
priate under  the  circumstances.  I  am  in- 
formed that  a  study  was  Initiated  earUer  this 
year  by  the  Economic  Research  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  that  the  De- 


partment Intends  to  advise  you  as  soon  as 
the  study  Is  completed. 

I  hope  these  comments  will  help  you  in 
replying  to  the  Florida  vegetable  growers. 
Sincerely, 

W.  DeVier  Pierson, 
Associate  Special  Counsel 

to  the  President. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  already  seen  a  once-flourishing 
crop  in  Florida — pineapples — completely 
abandoned  because  of  cheap  labor  In 
nearby  foreign  countries.  We  have  also 
seen  such  profitable  crops  as  mangoes, 
avocados,  tomatoes,  and  strawberries 
neglected  or  restricted  because  of  inade- 
quate labor  supply  and  unfriendly  off- 
shore labor  policies  of  Secretary  Wirtz. 
There  is  no  question  that  foreign  com- 
petition from  low  wage  areas,  the  Ba- 
hamas, Caribbean  Islands,  Mexico,  and 
Central  America,  is  making  great  In- 
roads into  our  fruit  and  vegetable  Indus- 
tries. These  inroads  have  reached  critical 
proportions  to  many  Florida  producers, 
as  indicated  by  the  telegram  I  have  just 
placed  In  the  record  and  which,  together 
with  the  man/  other  communications  I 
have  received,  as  well  as  my  personal 
knowledge  as  to  what  is  happening  to  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  industry,  prompted 
my  writing  to  the  President. 

Further  exercising  my  concern  over 
this  situation  which,  if  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, could  have  a  disastrous  effect  on 
the  economy  of  Florida  and  other  areas 
of  the  country,  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  under  date  of  June  19, 
1967,  which  I  would  like  to  quote  in  part: 

This  situation  has  been  brought  to  a  head 
principally  by  the  denial  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  access  to  foreign  agricultural  labor. 
even  at  our  higher  sUndards,  and  by  domes- 
'tlo  wage  scales. 

If  Florida  growers  are  to  stay  In  business, 
and  they  very  much  want  to  do  so,  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  keep  them  competi- 
tive with  the  growers  In  Mexico  and  the 
Caribbean  area. 

The  only  course  open  to  us  appears  to  me 
to  be  some  kind  of  "market  sharing"  plan 
which  is  only  another  way  of  saying  flexible 
import  limitations,  or  quotas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows:  ,q  ,q«7 

June  19.  1967. 

Hon.  OaviLLE  Freeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  For  some  years  now 
we  have  been  under  the  threat  of  foreign 
competition  from  low  wage  areas,  principally 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  countries,  making 
disastrous  Inroads  Into  our  fruit  and  vege- 
table mduEtries.  This  season  the  problem 
reached  critical  proportions  among  many  of 
our  Florida  producers  to  the  extent  that  the 
agri-business  community,  which  includes 
farm  equipment  and  supply  groups,  bankers, 
merchants  and  labor,  has  voiced  great  con- 
cern. Mr.ny  of  them  have  suffered  substantial 
financial  losses. 

This  situation  has  been  brought  to  a  head 
principally  bv  the  denial  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  access  to  foreign  agricultural  labor, 
even  at  our  higher  standards,  and  by 
domestic  wage  scales. 
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While  the  philosophy  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  In  the  alxsve  connection  may  be  lofty. 
the  end  result  has  been  curtailment  of 
dumestic  vegetable  farming  and  the  rcmo\al 
of  U.S.  capital  to  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean 
area  f.Dr  setting  up  :ar;;ii.'.g  cper.4i.t,..s  v.licre 
plentiful  low-cost  agricultural  labor  Is  read- 
ily available. 

The  produce  resviltln?  from  such  o{>era- 
tlons,  added  to  that  already  being  carried 
on  In  those  areas,  found  it.s  way  Into  our 
markets  during  this  season  in  great  volume. 
The  effect  of  this  or.  our  domestic  economy 
can  readily  be  se-  - 

Protective  ta-'lffs  nn  !oneer  offer  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  heavy  fruit  and  vege- 
table impwrts  The  tariffs  would  have  to  be 
many  times  thetr  prese:u  levels  to  offset  the 
difference  in  cost  of  productiofi  domestically 
and  foreign. 

If  Florida  growers  are  to  stay  In  business, 
and  they  very  much  want  to  do  so.  something 
must  bf  dene  to  tc-ep  them  competitive  with 
the  growers  in  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean 
area. 

The  only  course  open  to  us  appears  to  me 
to  be  some  kind  of  'marlcet  sharing"  plan 
which  Is  only  anotht  r  wciy  r>r  saying  flexible 
Import  limitations,  or  quotas. 

This  lA  not  to  suggest  tot.il  exclusion  of  im- 
ports of  competitive  commodities,  but  r;ither 
some  form  of  control  of  them  that  would 
give  domestic  producers  first  consideration 
In  the  market  place,  iis  has  been  given  Amer- 
ican farm  workers  under  the  Secretary  of 
Labor's  adverse  effect  criteria.  If  the  govern- 
ment Is  going  to  manage  production  costs 
for  agriculture  so  as  to  price  us  out  of  com- 
petition with  foreign  producers  it  Is  Incum- 
bent upon  the  government  to  protect  the 
market  in  some  reasonable  way  that  will 
keep  our  producers  In  the  game. 

This  Is  a  nxatter  of  urgency  upon  which  I 
request  your  wise  counsel.  The  condition  will 
not  cure  Itaelf,  but  will  most  likely  continue 
to  worsen  with  each  production  season. 
Tours  faithfully. 

Spess.vrd  I,  Holland. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  advised  by  the  Department  that 
the  questions  posed  by  my  letter  would 
require  some  serious  checking  into  and 
that,  while  an  interim  reply  would  be 
forwarded  to  me  shortly,  a  final  reply 
will  take  time. 

In  discussions  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  with  regard  to  the  study 
that  was  beinfr  initiated  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service  referred  to  in 
the  letter  from  Mr.  Plerson,  Associate 
Special  Counsel  to  the  President,  that  I 
previously  submitted  for  the  Record.  I 
have  been  Informed  that  the  study  Is 
only  in  the  planning  stage  and  that  it 
is  anticipated  that  It  will  be  in  three 
stages  and.  while  parts  of  the  study  may 
be  completed  earlier,  the  time  estimate 
for  completion  of  the  study  furnished  my 
office  by  the  Deputy  Administrator  for 
Program  Policy.  Economic  Research 
Service.  Department  of  .Agriculture.  Mr 
Llnley  E.  Juers.  is  apprcxnnately  1  year. 

Mr.  President,  If  the  fruit  and  vege- 
table growers  must  wait  for  the  com- 
pletion of  this  study  before  obtaining 
relief  from  the  present  and  mo.st  .serious 
situation  they  find  themselves  in  as  a 
result  of  the  programs  and  policies  cur- 
rently in  effect,  I  am  fearful  that  many 
growers  and  producers  of  fruits  and  veg- 
etables will  be  forced  out  of  busine.ss 
Action  is  needed  now  and  I  hope  the 
officials  in  other  Departments  havine 
jurisdiction  over  this  important  matter 
will  move  fon-vard  expeditiously  :n  tak- 


ing action  to  preserve  this  great  agri- 
cultural industry. 

-Mr.  President,  an  article  entitled 
'Mexico — Building  on  the  Border"  ap- 
pearpd  in  rhf-  .June  O  -^^ue  of  'Hm" 
which  I  believe  is  particularly  applicable 
to  his  discu.s.sion.  I  shall  quote  two 
paragraphs  from  it: 

In  their  search  for  lower  labor  costs,  many 
U.S.  manufacturers  have  cast  their  eyes — 
and  their  production  lines — as  far  as  Hong 
Kong,  teouth  Korea  and  Japan.  Now  they 
have  begun  to  look  closer  to  home.  .Mmost 
unnoticed,  the  dusty,  teeming,  and  often 
decrepit  towns  Just  south  of  the  2.000  mile 
US-Mexican  border  are  undergoing  the 
quiet  beginning  of  what  one  US.  textile 
maker  .says  could  be  "a  massive  industrial 
program.  " 

Quoting  furthir  from  the  article — 
and  this  is  most  interesting,  particularly 
In  view  of  labors  insistence  on  higher 
wages; 

No  one  Is  more  astonished  at  the  trend 
than  Big  Labor.  US  unions  gave  the  pro- 
gram an  Indirect  nudge  three  years  ago 
when  they  badgered  Congress  Into  closing 
the  doors  on  the  thou.sands  of  Mexican 
braceros  who  used  to  work  in  the  fields  of 
California,  Arizona,  Michigan  and  Texas. 
Belatedly  realizing  that  such  workers  are 
now  turrjlng  up  in  plants  Just  below  the 
U.S.  border,  the  AFL.-C.IO.  professes  It- 
self to  be  "damned  concerned  ' 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
entire  article  entitled  "Mexico— Building 
on  the  Border."  published  in  Time  mag- 
azine of  June  9.  1967 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mexico — Building   on    the   Border 

In  their  search  for  lower  labor  co.sts.  many 
US  manufacturers  have  cast  their  eyes — 
and  their  production  lines— as  far  as  Hong 
Kong.  South  Korea  and  Japan  Now  they  have 
begun  to  look  clofier  to  home.  Al.most  un- 
noticed, the  dusty,  teeming,  and  often  de- 
crepit towns  Just  south  of  the  2.000-mlle 
US. -Mexican  border  are  undergoing  the 
quiet  beginnings  of  what  one  US  textile 
maker  says  could  be  'a  massive  industrial 
progr.im" 

Since  the  Mexican  government  began  en- 
couraging 'border  manufacturing"  little 
more  than  a  year  ago.  34  U.S.  companies  have 
come  on  down.  In  and  around  honky-tonk 
Tijuana,  17  miles  from  San  Dleg?i.  more  than 
a  dozen  new  pl.ints  .h.ive  sprouted  to  pro- 
duce such  t.^lngs  a.s  magnetic  memory  cores 
for  Litton  Industries  and  pt>wer  tran.slstors 
for  Palrchild  Camera  Factories  In  Mexican 
mnke  Integrated  circuits  for  Raytheon  and 
motor  part3  for  Western  Ge.ir.  In  Nuevo 
Laredo,  southwest  of  Laredo,  Texas.  Mexican 
workers  are  doing  everything  from  making 
electronics  parts  for  Transltron  Electronic 
Corp.  to  sorting  supermarket  "cents-otT" 
coupons  for  the  AC  Nielsen  Co,  the  big 
TV-rating  and  marketing-services  firm. 

Back  Across  the  Border.  All  told,  the  U.S. 
Investment  In  half  a  dozen  Mexican  border 
towns  amounts  to  only  some  $5  4  million  In 
phints  employing  about  4.500  persons.  But 
the  Boston-based  resear-i-h  firm  of  Arthur  D 
Uttle.  Inc  .  estimates  that  the  Yankee  pay- 
roll eventually  could  explixle  to  some  $400 
million  or  8600  million  a  year. 

The  Yanks  are  going  because  the  Mexican 
government,  battling  an  unemployment 
problem  In  Its  northern  states,  has  begun  to 
allow  individual  U.S.  manufacturers  to  Im- 
port materials  without  paying  dutv — iis  long 
as  the  goods  m;ide  from  them  in  Mexican 
plants    .^re    shipped    right    bark    across    the 


border.  If  the  returning  products  meet  cer- 
tain U.S.  tanU-law  sUmdards.  the  manufac- 
turers need  pay  only  a  nominal  U.S.  duty  on 
the  valuu  of  the  Mexican  labor  involved  Our 
liie  I."  says  Oc  iiviino  C.mpos  Sa!,;s,  Mexi- 
can MmisttT  of  Industry  and'Commeroe,  'is 
to  o.Ter  aa  alternative  to  Hoiig  Kong.  Japan 
and  Puerto  Rico  for  free  enterprise." 

Though  wages  along  the  border  are  about 
40  :  higher  than  those  In  Hong  Kong,  the 
Mexican  offer  is  attractive  to  U.S.  companies 
stung  by  rising  US.  labor  costs.  All  fringe 
benefits  Included,  unskilled  I.ibor  In  TlJ-.iana 
runs  at  around  60c  to  75c  an  hour,  com- 
pared with  as  much  as  $2.40  In  Los  Angeles 
In  Cludad  Juarez,  a  sprawling  poverty 
pocket  (unemployment:  25.000  oi;t  of  a 
labor  force  of  125.000)  Just  south  of  El  Paso 
skilled  machinists  comm.ind  a  bare  50c  an 
hour. 

Split  Operations.  Such  advantages  have 
fostered  split  manufacturing  oper.itions, 
under  whlyh  Mexican  workers  do  normally 
expensive  handwork  on  Items  that  can  then 
he  finished  or  assembled  cheriplv  in  the  U.S 
Example:  Kayser-Roth's  Catalina  division 
cuts  fabric  for  Jackets  and  sportswear  i:.  Los 
Angeles,  gets  most  of  the  stitching  done  In 
Its  MfXiciili  plant  Counting  wages,  di'ty,  and 
400-mlIe  round-:rlp  trucking  expenses  the 
Moxlcall  work  ,idds  up  to  .ibout  $1  20  per 
hour,  compared  with  the  $1.85  It  would  cost 
In  Los  Angeles. 

Though  training  former  farm  workers  for 
precision  work  is  necessarily  time-consuming 
and  expensive,  most  US  managers  are  de- 
lighted with  results  When  Catalina  moved 
In  18  months  ago,  Senior  Vice  President 
George  deCervantes  found  that  even  though 
many  Job  applicants  "had  never  even  .seen 
a  sewing  machine,"  the  women  particularly 
have  "tremendous  dexterity  and  are  capable 
of  doing  the  most  Intricate,  exacting  things." 
At  a  Sarkes  Tarzlan,  Inc  pl.int  In  Nuevo 
Laredo,  50  workers  assemble  base  set.s  for  VHP 
tuners  under  the  supervision  of  Just  one 
US  technician.  Transltron  pleased  with  the 
work  of  .some  250  employees  who  asse.mble 
tiny  parts  under  microscopes  at  Its  new  $1  5 
million  Nuevo  Laredo  plant,  plans  to  boost 
emplov-ment  to  1,500 

No  one  Is  more  astonished  at  the  trend 
than  Big  I.,abor.  U..S.  unions  gave  the  pro- 
gram an  Indirect  nudge  three  years  ago  when 
they  badgered  Congress  Into  closing  the 
doors  on  the  thousands  of  Mexican  brac'ros 
who  used  to  work  In  the  fields  of  California. 
Arizona.  Michigan  and  Texas.  Belatedly  re- 
alizing that  such  workers  are  now  turning 
up  In  plants  Just  below  the  U.S  border,  the 
•^  P  L  -C.I.O  professes  Itself  to  be  "damned 
concerned." 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Mr.  President,  we 
must  face  the  hard  reality:  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  industrj'  is  in  a  most  serious 
situation.  Various  actions  by  the  admin- 
istration in  the  past  few  years  partic- 
ularly the  actions  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  have  further  restricted  the  in- 
dustr>'.  Today  we  have  reached  a  critical 
sta'-e  in  various  areas — fruit  and  veg- 
etable producers  are  fighting  for  .sur- 
vival— and  action  must  be  taken  to  rec- 
tify the  administration's  mistakes  which 
are  affecting  the  economy  in  many  areas 
of  the  countrj-  verj'  greatly.  I  point  out 
that  not  only  Is  it  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
producers  that  are  being  hurtfully  af- 
fected but  the  allied  and  servTt"  indus- 
tries as  well,  which  would  continue  to 
provide  needed  employment  when  the 
time  comes — and  I  hope  it  win  be  in  the 
not- too-distant  future — when  the  de- 
fen.se  effort  is  curtailed,  and  those  now 
employed  in  defense  industries  are  with- 
out jobs  Job  opportunities  must  be  pro- 
vid»;'d,  but  I  submit  we  must  Irok  beyond 
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our  noses  and  look  ahead  to  the  future.  If 
we  do.  there  is  no  question  that  we  will 
see  clearly  that  the  need  for  maintain- 
ing a  .'Strong  agricultural  position  is  ever 
pre.'sent.  It  has  been  the  strength  of 
.\mer:ca.  It  has  done  much  to  feed  the 
hunp'-y  and  starving  peoples  of  the  world. 
We  cannot  turn  our  back  on  agriculture 
now.  As  for  myself,  as  a  member  of  the 
Agriculture  Legislative  Committee  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  I  will  continue  to 
speak  out  frequently  and.  I  hop-,  force- 
fully for  the  great  agricultural  commu- 
nity, and  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  the 
ruination  of  the  core  of  our  Nation's 
economy  by  accepting  without  criticism 
the  policies  the  administration  now 
endorses. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  wish 
the  Re'^ord  to  show  that  I  am  imgratef  ul 
for  such  assistance  as  has  been  given  to 
certain  segments  of  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry.   I   have   already   expressed   my 
thanks  for  the  action  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  issuing  a  proclamation  imder  au- 
thority of  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act.  as  amended,  to  grant  re- 
lief to  the  dairy  farmers,  and  for  the 
helpful  assistance  of  Ambassador  Roth 
and  the  late  Governor  Herter  for  their 
helpful  assistance  and  understanding  of 
the  citrus  industry  and  the  fruit  indus- 
tries  in   general    during    the   Kennedy 
round  negotiations  in  Geneva.  I  would 
also  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  express  appre- 
ciation to  Secretary  Wirtz  for  permitting 
8,400  offshore  canecutters  to  enter  Flor- 
ida last  fall  to  aid  in  the  harvesting, 
and  for  certifying,  though  belatedly,  3,000 
offshore  orange  pickers  to  aid  in  the  har- 
vesting of  our  largest  Valencia  orange 
crop  in  history,  just  now  being  completed. 
While  Florida's  season  is  about  over, 
this  is  not  the  case  in  many  other  areas 
of  the  country;  and  the  need  for  timely 
labor  is  essential  if  such  perishable  crops 
as  fruits  and  vegetables  are  to  be  har- 
vested and  not  allowed  to  rot  on  the  tree 
or  in  the  ground.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
officials  of  our  Government  will  see  to  it 
that  timely  labor  is  supplied  the  growers 
and  producers  of  perishable  crops,  who 
are  already  very  greatly  affected  by  im- 
ports. I  am  most  hopeful  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  other  officials  of  Government 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  fields  of  labor 
and  agricultural  imports  will  not  delay 
action  until  reports  and  studies  are  avail- 
able, which  are  apparently  at  least  a  year 
away,  to  grant  relief  by  way  of  admitting 
needed   foreign   laborers   and   imposing 
reasonable  import  quotas  for  those  ele- 
ments   in   the   agricultural   community 
which  are  being  injured  or  destroyed  by 
foreign   competition.   Action   is   needed 
now,  Mr.  President,  if  many  producers 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  to  survive, 
and  some  of  the  most  essential  elements 
of  our  national  economy  are  to  be  pror 
tected  and  preserved. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
'-naniinous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Post 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent  the  following 
routine  morning  business  was  transacted. 


STATEMENT  BY  AGENCY  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
RELATING  TO  SELF-HELP 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator, Agency  for  International 
Development,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate,  a  statement 
of  that  Agency,  relating  to  self-help 
which  (with  an  accompanying  paper) 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Callfomia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

"Senate  Joint  Besolution   36 

"Joint   resolution  relative  to   the   domestic 

trawl  flsh  Industry 

"Whereas,  The  nutritional  value  of  flsh 
and  shellfish  In  the  diet  of  America  and  the 
world  and  the  value  of  such  flsh  as  a  protein 
resource  are  becoming  Increasingly  impor- 
tant; and 

"Whereas,  Appropriate  federal  agencies 
have  found  on  a  number  of  occasions  that 
our  domestic  trawl  flsh  industry  was  being 
badly  hurt  by  foreign  imports,  but  no  execu- 
tive action  was  taken  to  provide  the  needed 
protection;  and 

"Whereas,  Since  1954  the  United  States 
domestic  flshery  production  has  consistently 
diminished  so  as  to  drop  from  second  to  fifth 
place  in  world  production;  and 

"Whereas,  The  domestic  fishing  industry 
has  found  It  impossible  to  undergo  needed 
modernization  and  to  upgrade  Itself  as  long 
as  all  foreign  nations  can  so  conveniently 
ship  flshery  products  Into  the  United  States; 
and 

"Whereas,  Only  19.2  percent  of  the  total 
United  States  supply  of  bottomfish  in  1966 
was  attributable  to  United  States  production, 
while  80.8  percent  was  attributable  to  foreign 
imports;  and 

"Whereas,  The  problem  of  foreign  fishing 
along  our  coast  Is  Identical  to  the  problem  of 
foreign  Imports  and  is  destroying  the  domes- 


tic trawl  industry;  and  

"Whereas,  Processing  plants  In  California  '  fjfiy 'memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 


of   California:    to   the   Committee    on 
Office  and  Civil  Service: 

"Senate  Resolution  329 
"Resolution  relative  to  issuing  a  commemo- 
rative stamp  for  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia Centennial 

"Whereas,  The  University  of  California  will 
hold  its  Centennial  celebration  during  March 
of  1963;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  repeatedly  demonstrated  Its  deep 
interest  In  the  availabiilty  of  higiier  educa- 
tion to  the  citizens  of  our  country  rggard- 
less  of  their  ecouoiiiic  circuin.-itaijces;  and 

"Whereas,  The  State  of  Caiifornia  has 
recognized  it;  responsibility  by  initiating  the 
Master  Plan  for  Higher  Edu.  aticn  and  ac- 
tively participating  in  the  Western  Inter- 
state Commission  for  Higher  Education;  and 

"Whereas.  Both  of  these  plaiis  are  serving 
as  models  for  other  states  in  this  vital  area: 
and 

"Whereas,  This  great  university  served  as  a 
pioneer  in  the  development  of  state-sup- 
ported education;   and 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  Pest  Office 
has,  o;i  numerous  occasions,  honored  cen- 
tennial anniversaries  of  other  great  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  by  t!ie  issuance 
of  commemorative  stamps;  now,  therefore, 
be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California,  That  the  Members  respectfully 
urge  the  United  States  Postmaster  General 
and  the  Citizens  Stump  Advisory  Commit- 
tee to  Issue  an  appropriate  commemorative 
stamp  honoring  the  University  of  Caliloriiia 
on  its  lOOth  Anniversary;   and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  hereby  directed  to  traxismit  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  United  States  Post- 
master General,  the  Citizens  Stamp  Advisory 
Committee,  and  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  the  St.ne  of  California  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"Attest: 

"J.  A.  Beek, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Poft  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

"AssEMBLT  Joint  Resolution  17 

"Joint  resolution  relative  *o  mall  order  list 

brokers 

"Whereas,  The  Attorney  General's  report 
on  pornography  Indicates  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia have  been  subjected  to  a  deluge  of 
unsolicited  mailed  material  of  a  pandering 
sexual  nature:  and 

"Whereas,  There  Is  presently  no  adequate 
means  of  relief  from  these  unsolicited  and  re- 
p>eated  mailings;  and 

"Whereas,  Many  of  these  obnoxious  mail- 
ings are  caused  by  the  sale  of  lists  of  names 
by  mall  order  list  brokers;  now,  therefore, 
be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 


are  limiting  the  landings  of  bottomfish  due 
to  the  heavy  and  steadily  increasing  imports 
of  similar  species;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

•■Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take 
appropriate  action  to  ensure  and  provide  a 
sound  and  healthy  trawl  flshery  through 
tariff  or  quota  protection  against  such  Im- 
ported products;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States," 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 


States   to  enact   legislation  regulating   mall 
order  list  brokers;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

Mr.  LONG   of  Lotilsiana.   from   the   Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  •with  amendments: 

H.R.  6098.  An  act  to  provide  an  extension 
of    the    Interest    equalization    tax,    and 
other  purposes   (Rept.  No.  4051. 
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REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  from  the  Joint  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Papers  In  the  Executive  Departments,  to 
which  was  referred  for  examination  and 
reconunendation  a  list  of  records  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States,  dated  July  6,  1967.  that 
appeared  to  have  no  permanent  value  or 
historical  Interest,  submitted  a  report 
thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


BILLS   INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.    PEARSON    (for    hlmaelf.    Mr 
Harris.    Mr.    Cannon.    Mr.    Cotton. 
Mr.  Hattzzld,  Mr.  McOeb.  Mr.  Mc- 
OovERN,   Mr.   Miller.   Mr.   Mondai^, 
Mr.  MONRONET.  Mr  Moss.  Mr.  Murnrr, 
Mr.  Pkrct.  Mr.  Prol-tt.   Mr.  Scott. 
Mr.    YocNG    Of    North    Dakota.    Mr 
Ttdincs,    Mr     RiBicoiT,    Mr.    Ran- 
dolph. Mr   MANsniLD.  Mr.  Bennett. 
Mr,  Aiken,  and  Mr    Ervin)  : 
S.  2134.  A  bill  to  provide  Incentives  for  the 
establlahment  of  new  or  expanded  job-pro- 
ducing Industrial  and  commercial  establlsh- 
mentB  In  rural  areas;   to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(Se«  the  remarlcs  of  Mr.  Pearson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  i 
By  Mr.  SMATHERS 
S.  2133.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr  Rafael  A 
Qulntero  Ibarbla;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE 
9.2136.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Dr    Em- 
manuel O.  Balcos  and  Ophelia  Gloria  Balcos. 
hl8  wife;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  MONRONEY 
S.  2137.  A  bin  to  provide,  in  the  interests 
of   safety,   for   the   regulation   of   sport    and 
commercial  parachute  Jumping;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Monroney  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appeiir 
under  a  separate  heading  i 

By    Mr.    STENTNIS    (for    himself.    Mr 
Morse,    Mr    Yareorouch.   Mr    Ke.v- 
NEDY    of    New    York.    Mr.    Kennedy 
of    Massachusetts.    Mr     Javits.    Mr 
Prouty.      Mr       Nelson,      and      Mr 
Clark)  : 
S.  2138.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  food  and   medical 
services  on   an  emergency   basis   to   prevent 
human  suffering  or  loss  of  life:  by  unanlinou.s 
consent  order,  to  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  when 
reported  by  that  committee,  to  be  referred 
to     the     Committee     on     Agriculture     and 
Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Stennis  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND; 
S.  2139.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Angel 
Trejo  Padron;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETTT  (by  request)  : 
S.  2140.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  exchange  of 
certain  vessels  for  conversion  and  operation 
In  nonsubsldlzed  service  between  the  west 
cout  of  the  L'nlted  States  and  the  territory 
of  Guam:  to  the  Comniittee  on  Commerce 

(See  the  rem.irks  of  Mr.  Bartlett  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
imder  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  MONRONEY: 
S.  2141.  A  bill  to  proviJe  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  natlona'  cemetery  on  certain  fed- 
erally owned   l.jnds   in   the   vicinity   of  Fort 


Keno.   OlCi..    to   the   Committee  on   Inlerlur 
and  Insulnr  AffiMrs. 
By  Mr    HILL 

S  2142  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  in  order  to  establish  In  the 
Public  Health  Service  the  position  of  Chief 
Veterinary  Officer,  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Wellare 
By  Mr  PERCY 

S  2143  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  annual 
amount  individuals  are  permitted  to  e.irn 
without  suffering  deductions  from  the  Insur- 
ance benefits  payable  to  them  under  such 
title. 

S  2144  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  .\ct  to  Increase  thtf  amount 
of  the  widow's  and  widower's  Insurance  bene- 
fits payable  thereunder  to  Individuals  who 
have  attained  age  65,   and 

S  2145  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  benefit.?  for 
certain  disabled  widows  without  regard  to 
their  age;   tti  the  Committee  on  Fln.^nce. 

(See   the  remarks   of   Mr    Perct   when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bills,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By   Mr    PROXMIRE 

S  2146  .\  bin  to  abolish  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  and  transfec^  the 
powers,  duties,  and  functions  thereof  to  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr   Proxmire  when  he 
Introduced     the    above     bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr    MONTOYA: 

S.  2147  A  bill  to  clarify  and  otherwise 
amend  the  Meat  Inspection  Act.  to  provide 
for  coop«>ratlun  with  appropr.ate  State  .igeii- 
cles  with  respect  to  Stale  meat  lnsp»ctU/n 
programs,  and  for  other  p  irposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  .Sericulture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 

S.  2148.  A.  bin  to  promote  health  and  safety 
in  the  building  trades  and  construction  In- 
dustry In  all  Federal  and  federally  financed 
or  federally  assisted  construction  project.s;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  .uul  Public  Welfare 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading  I 
By  Mr.  HARRIS 

S.  2149.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose  J 
Quljarro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By   .Mr    MORSE    i  f or   himself  and  Mr 
Hatfield  > 

S.  2150.  A  bill  to  amend  title  rv  of  the 
Houslnj;  Act  of  1950  to  authorise  In  certain 
cases  an  extension  of  the  time  for  making 
payments  on  college  housing  loans:  to  the 
Committee  on  B.inking  and  Currency. 

(See   the   rem.irks   of   Mr    Mor.se   when   he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr    MORSE 

S.  2151  A  hill  to  amend  the  college  w^ork- 
study  progr  tm  with  respect  to  Institutional 
matching  .md  perml.ssible  hours  uf  work;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 


REGLTuATION  OF  SPORT  AND  COM- 
MERCIAL PARACHUTE  JUMPING 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
.ing  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a 
sharp  ri.se  in  the  popularity  of  a  new.  and 
to  most  of  us  strange,  pastime — sport 
parachuting.  While  I  do  not  claim  to  be 
an  expert  on  this  matter,  having  never 
tried  it  myself.  I  feel  that  some  measures 
should  be  taken  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  risk  involved  in  this  potentially  dan- 
gerous sport. 

I  say  this  sport  is  potentially  dani^er- 
ous  because  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is 


ncce.s5arily  unsafe.  With  proper  instruc- 
tion, equipment,  and  supeivision.  I  am 
sure  that  it  can  t>e  a  safe  and  exciting 
sport  However,  there  are  no.v  no  ijuar- 
antees  that  adequate  safety  precautions 
will  be  taken  by  either  vcte:an  or  novice 
jumpers. 

My  major  concern  is  protection  of  the 
novice  jumper  who  knows  little  or  noth- 
ins  about  the  sport.  Such  a  per.^on  does 
not  know  whether  he  has  been  properly 
mstructed.  his  equipment  is  adequate,  or 
he  IS  personally  qualified  to  jump.  It  is 
primarily  the  accidents  involving  these 
inexperienced  people  that  I  want  tj  pre- 
vent. 

I  believe  that  proper  safety  reuulatiotu 
would  not  stifle  the  sport  as  many  en- 
thusiasts claim.  Instead,  it  would  en- 
hance sport  parachuting  by  giving  it  a 
sense  of  legitimacy  on  which  people  could 
rely.  There  would  probably  be  even  more 
skydivers  if  people  knew  that  the  sport 
wa.s  regulated  by  a  Government  agency 
and  that  they  were  receiving  approved 
irLstruction  and  equipment. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  give 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  tiie 
authority  to  establish  minimum  safely 
requirements.  These  regulations  would 
cover  two  basic  areas — the  qualifications 
of  the  jumper  himself  including  his  age 
and  health,  and  the  preparation  he  has 
received  covering  his  equipment  and 
instruction. 

So  far  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration has  enacted  regulations  which 
protect  aviation  and  the  general  public 
from  sport  parachutists.  However,  the 
welfare  of  the  skydiver  has  been  ignored 
I  feel  that  the  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing will  close  this  gap  without  damaging 
the  sport. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  appropnateiy 
referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  ha  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  iS.  21371  to  provide,  in  the 
interests  of  safety,  for  the  regulation  of 
sport  and  commercial  parachute  jump- 
ing, introduced  by  Mr.  Monroney.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  FOOD  AND  MEDI- 
CINE TO  NEEDY  PEOPLE  TO  PRE- 
VENT SUFFERING  OR  LOSS  OP 
LIFE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty  recently  con- 
ducted hearings  on  alleged  hunger  in 
the  United  States  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  Mississippi. 

Personally,  I  know  any  claims  of  wide- 
spread starvation  in  Mississippi  over- 
state the  true  facts  and  to  that  extent 
are  misleading.  In  my  opinion  if  there 
are  isolated  cases  where  a  person  is  suf- 
ferhig  from  starvation  it  is  because  that 
person's  particular  situation  is  not  known 
to  the  local.  State  or  Federal  agencies 
concerned. 

It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  those  who 
might  need  additional  food  or  medical 
help  can  obtain  such  help  under  existing 
programs   administered    by    established 
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agencies  of  the  local,  State  and  Federal 
governments. 

However,  if  sufficient  help  for  neces- 
sary food  and  medical  attention  IS  not 
available  through  current  programs  and 
operating  agencies,  then  that  help  should 
be  provided  by  the  Federal  Government 
immediately. 

If  any  person,  young,  or  old,  cannot 
get  food  through  no  fault  of  his  own, 
then  the  Government  should  provide 
food  on  an  emergency  basis. 

If  any  person  is  suffering  for  lack  of 
medical  attention  which  he  cannot  pro- 
vide for  himself,  then  the  Government 
should  provide  that  medical  assistance 
on  an  emergency  basis. 

Mr.  President,  if  people  are  actually 
suffering  from  lack  of  food  and  medical 
assistance,  as  was  claimed  by  witnesses 
appearing  before  the  subcommittee, 
what  they  need  is  help,  not  talk  and 
publicity.  They  need  to  be  made  well,  not 
made  the  subject  of  partisan  politics  or 
a  nationwide  television  show. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  on  this  subject 
and  ask  that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  request- 
ed by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
I  have  Introduced  would  provide  such 
help  at  once  and  will  apply  to  all  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
emergency  aid  will  be  given  through  two 
of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  agen- 
cies, the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  Public  Health  Service.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Is  now  responsible 
for  the  distribution  of  food.  The  Public 
Health  Service  has  many  years  of  ex- 
perience In  controlling  disease  and  treat- 
ing the  sick.  Both  agencies  have  well- 
trained  personnel  already  In  position  to 
administer  the  aid  provided  in  this  bill. 
They  would  be  acting  in  cooperation  with 
any  State  department  of  public  welfare, 
where  they  were  working,  and  the  public 
health  service  of  that  State,  but  the  State 
would  not  have  control  of  the  program 
to  which  I  refer. 

Three  months  have  passed  since  the 
Senate  subcommittee  first  made  the 
claim  that  in  Mississippi  people  are 
starving  and  desperately  in  need  of  med- 
ical attention. 

It  has  been  almost  2  months  since 
the  Field  Foundation  team  of  doclors 
discovered  what  they  described  as 
shocking  conditions  brought  on  by  lack 
of  medical  treatment  in  Mississippi.  One 
of  these  doctors  said  he  was  aware  of 
the  conditions  which  he  alleged  existed 
as  long  as  October  1966. 

Insofar  as  the  record  shows  no  treat- 
ment was  given  by  these  doctors  to  the 
persons  these  doctors  found  In  dire  cir- 
cumstances. Those  who  went  there  to 
look  did  not  stay  to  help,  although  they 
claimed  there  were  people  dying  for  lack 
of  food  and  medical  help. 

One  week  ago  the  subcommittee  ad- 
journed the  hunger  hearings  with  the 
mere  request  that  a  report  be  made  at 
the  end  of  30  days  as  to  what  might  have 
been  done  by  then  to  correct  the  prob- 
lem. 
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I  emphasize,  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  one  life  in  danger  from  starvation  or 
one  person  suffering  from  lack  of  medi- 
cal care,  that  person  needs  help  now.  If 
someone  was  starving  when  this  com- 
mittee was  in  Mississippi  3  months  ago, 
or  when  the  doctors  were  there,  action 
should  have  already  been  taken  to  help 
them. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  this  point  most 
strongly.  These  doctors  testified  that  they 
personally  examined  individuals  in  Mis- 
sissippi critically  in  need  of  medical  at- 
tention. The  record  of  the  hearing  just 
concluded  shows  that  the  Director  of  the 
Mississippi  Public  Health  Service  asked 
that  he  be  furnished  the  name  of  each 
p>erson  who  was  examined,  the  address 
of  the  individual  examined,  the  diagno- 
sis made,  and  action  taken  or  recom- 
mended. 

This  information  was  requested  In 
order  that  Mississippi  officials  might  do 
something  immediately  for  those  who 
need  medical  assistance. 

It  has  been  more  than  a  week  since 
that  information  was  requested  and  1 
was  advised  this  morning  by  Dr.  A.  L. 
Gray,  the  Mississippi  Public  Health 
Service  Director,  that  as  of  this  date  that 
information  had  not  been  received.  If 
there  are  people  in  such  circumstances 
as  claimed  by  the  witnesses,  I  certainly 
hope  the  names  of  those  needing  help 
will  be  furnished  as  quickly  as  possible 
in  order  that  the  public  health  officials 
in  Mississippi  and  others  might  follow 
up  and  provide  the  assistance  that  is 
needed. 

I  also  emphasized  that  this  is  an  emer- 
gency measure.  The  food  and  medical 
service  to  be  provided  by  this  bill  is  not 
intended  to  take  the  place  of  food  and 
medical  service  that  should  be  provided 
by  any  individual  who  is  capable  of  pro- 
viding for  himself. 

An  attitude  has  grown  up  in  the  minds 
of  thousands  of  people  who  believe  it  is 
not  necessary  any  more  to  try  to  get  a 
job  and  to  earn  their  way.  Perhaps  every 
single  person  cannot  obtain  a  Job,  but  if 
a  person  is  really  willing  to  work,  he  can. 
The  extreme  application  of  much  of 
the  philosophy  expressed  in  the  hearing 
on  hunger  in  Mississippi  would  ruin  the 
country.  We  want  to  take  care  of  our 
hungry  and  sick  children  and  we  wlU 
do  so,  but  to  accept  the  idea  that  every- 
thing must  be  done  for  able-bodied  peo- 
ple would  gradually  sap  the  vitality  of 
so  many  people  that  at  some  point  in 
not  too  many  years  ahead  we  would  not 
be  at|le  to  carry  on  our  system  of  self- 
goverrunent.  I  will  not  live  long  enough 
to  prove  it,  or  see  it  disproved,  but  I 
think  that  such  an  attitude  can  destroy 
the  basic  principles  of  American  life  and 
American  Government. 

I  am  sure  there  are  some  phases  of 
modern  sociology  that  I  do  not  grasp. 
But  there  is  one  basic  principle  that  I 
was  taught  to  fully  understand  as  a 
youth;  that  was  if  a  person  was  phys- 
ically able  to  do  so,  he  must  at  least  try 
to  earn  his  own  upkeep  if  he  wants  to 
have  the  respect  of  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity, and  further  that  this  respect  of 
his  fellow  men  was  something  of  value 
to  be  sought  after  and  earned — and 
something  that  could  not  be  bought. 


As  I  have  lived  among  people  wlio  have 
had  to  work  and  those  who  have  needed 
help  and  assistance,  I  have  become  con- 
vinced that  we  must  find  a  solution  some- 
where in  between  helping  those  who  need 
and  deserve  assistance  and  those  who 
want  assistance  simply  because  they  do 
not  want  to  work. 

If  we  do  not  find  a  solution  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  two,  we  are  going  to  de- 
stroy our  system  of  government  and  the 
basic  principles  of  personal  freedom  and 
a  free  economy. 

The  bill  (S.  2138)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  food  and  medical  services  on  an 
emergency  basis  to  prevent  human  suf- 
fering or  loss  of  life,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Stennis,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2138 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
and  within  the  limits  of  appropriations  spe- 
cifically appropriated  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  are  authorized  to  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  on  an  emergency  basis 
to  provide  food  and  medical  services  to  any 
Individual  in  any  State  whenever  such  action 
Is  required  to  prevent  the  loss  of  such  In- 
dividual's life  or  to  avoid  suffering  caused 
by  lack  of  food  or  medical  attention. 

(b)  Regulations  and  procedures  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  In  any 
State  shall  be  jointly  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States^  and  the  Governor  of  such 
State.  Such  regulations  and  procedures  shall 
be  adopted  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  any 
tv/o  of  the  above  named  officials. 

Sec.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $10,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year, 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  which  begins 
July  1.  1967,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  tern^^ 
"State"  means  the  fifty  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  and  the  term  "Governor" 
shall.  In  the  case  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
be  deemed  to  mean  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  bill  Introduced  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  on  distribution  of 
food  and  medicine  by  the  Secretary  of 
A.griculture  and  the  Surgeon  General  to 
needy  people  to  prevent  suiTering  or  loss 
of  life  on  an  emergency  basis,  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  and  that  if  and  when  it 
should  be  reported  by  that  committee 
it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  unless  that  com- 
mittee should  request  of  the  Senate  that 
such  reference  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VESSEL  EXCHANGE  ACT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  clarify  section  510(1)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936. 

Section  510(1)  is  known  as  the  Vessel 
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Exchange  Act  and  was  designed  to  up- 
grade that  portion  of  the  U.S  -flag  fleet 
which  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  con- 
struction differential  subsidy.  For  this 
reason,  the  legislative  history  empha- 
sizes that  vesse!3  traded-out  by  the  Mar- 
itime Administration  are  not  eligible  for 
operating  subsidy,  and  may  be  used  only 
in  nonsubsidized  services.  One  of  the 
principal  purposes  of  this  emphasis  was 
to  prevent  any  of  the  subsidized  lines 
from  avoiding  their  contractual  ship  re- 
placement obligations  by  converting; 
war-built  vessels 

There  was  one  particular  situation 
which  was  not  considered  at  the  time  the 
act  was  passed  or  at  the  time  of  subse- 
quent amendments.  Namely,  the  situa- 
tion where  a  shipowner  operated  both  a 
subsidized  and  nonsubsidized  service. 
This  type  of  operation  is  a  minor  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule  as  only  one  sub- 
sidized company  directly  operates  a 
nonsubsidized  senice.  There  may  be 
one  or  two  other  companies  which  oper- 
ate nonsubsidized  service  through 
affiliates. 

The  particular  service  that  this  bill  is 
designed  to  cover  is  that  between  the 
west  coast  of  the  United  States  and  the 
territory  of  Guam.  This  service  is  not 
eligible  for  either  operating  or  construc- 
tion subsidy  and  it  has  been  In  existence 
for  many  years,  operated  on  a  nonsub- 
sidized basis.  This  service  is  presently 
provided  by  a  company  which  receives 
subsidy  for  operations  other  than  the 
Guam  service.  This  bill  would  clarify 
the  authority  of  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration to  make  two  C^  type  vessels 
available  for  the  GuEim  service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2140 »  to  authorize  the  ex- 
change of  certain  vessels  for  conversion 
and  operation  in  nonsubsidized  service 
between  the  west  coast  of  the  United 
States  and  the  territory  of  Guam,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bartlett,  by  request,  wtis 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  RELATING 
TO  AMENDMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY ACT 

BILL    AND   STATEMENT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  attention  given  of 
late  to  those  19  million  Americans  In  our 
society  who  have  reached  the  age  of  65. 
Public  attention  to  a  problem  is  generally 
a  good  thing.  However,  much  of  the  at- 
tention of  recent  years  on  the  problems 
of  the  aged  has  been  misdirected  and  has 
led  us  away  from,  rather  than  closer  to. 
a  true  understanding  of  the  special  needs 
of  older  Americans.  The  majority  of 
these  people  are  not,  as  some  would  have 
us  believe,  living  in  abject  poverty.  The 
truth  is  that  the  majority  of  our  older 
citizens  are  self-reliant,  independent  in- 
dividuals who  have  led  a  productive  life 
and  who  now,  as  retired  Individuals,  re- 
sent being  classified  as  second-class  citi- 
zens. It  Is  our  duty  to  see  that  national 
policies  permit  the.se  fine  people  to  re- 
main Independent  and  self-reliant.  The 
passage  of  medical  care  legislation  has 


gone  a  long  way  in  preventing  cata- 
strophic financial  losses.  Prior  to  enact- 
ment of  this  program,  one  major  illness 
often  could  eat  up  a  lifetime  of  savings 
and  mercilessly  throw  an  otherwise 
financially  Independent  couple  or  indi- 
vidual onto  the  welfare  rolLs. 

While  medicare  and  other  health  and 
welfare  legislation  has  been  helpful  to 
the  elderly,  the  major  area  of  Federal 
concern  on  behalf  of  this  group  is  the 
maintenance  of  an  adequate  income. 
Older  people  simply  ask  for  a  life  of  dig- 
nity and  independence  but  only  through 
control  of  income  docs  one  have  full  free- 
dom of  choice  and  thereby  real  inde- 
pendence. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly 
that  a  principal  problem  facing  older 
p<»onle  tod.iy  is  inflation.  The  continuing 
fight  for  a  .-stable  dollar  is  the  greatest 
single  step  our  Government  can  take  on 
behalf  of  all  our  citizens,  and  particu- 
larly our  older  citizens.  We  must  provide 
for  all  older  Americans  protection 
against  Inflation  and  loss  of  purchasing 
power  which  they  have  created  through 
a  lifetime  of  saving.  Inflation  daily  eats 
away  at  the  value  of  the  dollar.  Annui- 
ties and  pensions  decline  in  value.  Sav- 
ings decline  m  value.  Retirement  funds 
and  insurance  that  once  seemed  ade- 
quate are  no  longer  .so.  Although  infla- 
tion hits  all  of  u.s — its  effect  on  a  person 
living  on  a  fixed  pension  or  annuity  Is  a 
devastating  and  often  completely  defeat- 
ing final  blow. 

To  cite  an  example  of  how  inflation 
hurts  the  elderly — a  couple  who  retired 
in  1940  and  drew  the  top  social  security 
benefit  of  $68  40  is  now  receiving  $163.80. 
This  is  more  than  double  the  benefit  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  But  because  of 
rising  costs,  their  benefit  check  today 
will  actually  purchase  less  than  in  1940. 

Because  the  majority  of  the  19  million 
older  Americans  live  outside  of  the  func- 
tioning economic  system,  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  no  longer  producers  and 
income  earners  within  the  system,  they 
do  not  benefit  directly  by  increases  in 
employment,  wages,  or  business  activity. 

It  seems  cruel  indeed  that  we  cause 
the  aged  to  suffer  the  greatest  burden  of 
Inflation  when,  in  fact,  they  have  the 
least  defenses  against  it.  In  a  report  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  a  group 
of  Republicans  commented: 

That  people  wtio  have  contributed  so  much 
to  America's  growth  should.  In  their 
twilight  years,  be  denied  partlctp.itlon  In  a 
rising  national  product  Is  hardly  fair.  That 
they  should  be  forced  to  accept  a  reduced 
share  is  Inexcusable 

The  social  security  program  which  Is 
the  largest  sinule  source  of  income  for 
retired  persons  is  now  almost  univensal 
in  its  coverage.  Persons  presently  eligible 
for  benefits  make  up  four-fifths  of  the 
total  population  over  age  65  and  about 
90  to  95  percent  of  the  population  now 
reaching  65.  It  is  estimated  that  .social 
security  retirement  benefits  are  the 
major  income  reliance  of  just  about  half 
of  the  beneficiarif's  .Accordinij  to  a  1963 
Social  Security  .'\dministration  survey, 
the  social  security  benefit  was  practi- 
cally the  .sole  .source  of  cash  income  for 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  couples  and  for 
more  than  one-third  of  the  nonmar- 
ried  beneflciaries. 


With  more  than  90  percent  of  older 
Americans  relying  on  social  security 
t>enefits,  the  Congress  has  a  major  re- 
sponsibility to  keep  social  security  bene- 
fits in  line  with  increases  in  the  cost  of 
living.  It  is  unjust  to  require  the  elderly 
to  continually  bear  the  brunt  of  inflation. 
Unfortunately,  however.  Congress  has 
not  accepted  this  responsibility.  It  has 
not  kept  the  benefits  schedule  up  to 
date.  Social  security  increases  have  come 
too  little  and  too  late. 

On  June  29  I  cosponsored  S.  2053.  a 
bill  to  establish  an  automatic  cost  of 
living  increase  for  social  security  t>ene- 
fits.  My  bill  would  increase  social  secur- 
ity benefits  whenever  the  consumer  price 
index  rises  by  3  percent  or  more.  A 
major  inequity  in  the  social  security  sys- 
tem lies  in  the  fact  that  Increases  in 
t>enefits  voted  by  the  Congress  charac- 
teristically are  deficient  in  two  major 
respects :  First,  they  usually  fail  to  com- 
pensate fully  for  increases  in  living  costs, 
and  second,  the  timelag  before  their 
enactment  results  in  nonrecoverable 
losses  to  beneflciaries. 

Approximately  2.2  million  v.orkers  in 
the  United  States  today  are  covered  by 
provisions  for  cost-of-living  escalator  re- 
views. All  the  major  automobile  firms — 
Ameiican  Motors,  Chi-ysler.  Ford,  and 
General  Motors — provide  for  an  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  review  for  their  em- 
ployees. Great  American  companits  like 
Allis-Chalmers,  General  Dynamics,  Gen- 
eral Electric,  Bendix,  Boeing,  Dow  Chem- 
ical, Swift,  and  Armour,  and  many  more 
grant  their  workers  an  automatic  cost- 
of-living  adjustment.  Automatic  co^t-of- 
living  clauses  are  an  established  practice 
in  today's  labor  market.  We  should  do 
no  less  for  the  elderly  in  our  society. 

No  increase  in  social  security  tax  rates 
would  be  necessary  to  finance  the  auto- 
matic increases,  because  with  inflation 
would  come  higher  wages  and  salaries 
.subject  to  the  present  tax  level.  The  pro- 
posal would  not  only  benefit  persons  now 
receiving  social  security  payments,  but  it 
would  also  serve  those  who  will  become 
beneficiaries  in  the  years  ahead,  as  it 
would  give  them  the  assurance  that  when 
they  retire  they  would  receive  units  of 
purchasing  power  comparable  to  those 
being  paid  today. 

Not  only  does  Congress  have  the  duty 
to  keep  social  security  payments  up  to 
date,  but  also  It  has  the  responsibility  to 
make  necessary  changes  when  inade- 
quacies and  inequities  in  the  program 
become  apparent.  There  are  some  glar- 
ing omissions  in  the  Social  Security  Act 
that  result  in  hardships  for  thousand? 
of  Americans.  Today  I  am  introducing 
legislation  to  alleviate  several  of  these 
inequities  in  the  present  .<=ocial  .security 
system. 

1.    INCREASE    IN    EARNINGS    LIMITATION 

There  is  no  more  basic  right  than  the 
ri^ht  to  employment.  The  present  Social 
Security  Act  restricts  this  right  for  those 
over  65  in  a  dra.stic  manner.  At  present, 
earnings  in  excess  of  $1,500  a  year  by 
social  security  recipients  re.sult  in  reduc- 
tion of  cash  benefits.  From  $1,500  to 
$2,700,  the  penalty  is  one-half  of  the 
eamin','s.  Above  $2,70n  the  reduction  in 
benefits  is  dollar  for  dollar.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  an  older  individual  may  receive 
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any  amount  of  money— $50,000  or  $1  mil- 
lion a  year— from  investments,  pension 
funds,  or  other  "nonemployment"  in- 
come and  still  receive  every  penny  of  the 
social  security  benefits.  If  an  older  per- 
son works,  however,  and  earns  more  than 
$1 500  a  year,  he  loses  his  social  security 
benefits,  "partly  or  completely  depending 
on  how  much  he  earns.  This  is  an  in- 
tolerable situation. 

While  I  believe  we  should  completely 
eliminate  penalties  applied  to  social  se- 
ciiiity  beneficiaries  who  work  and  there 
is  considerable  support,  among  young 
and  old,  for  such  a  position,  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  actuaries  inform 
me  that  such  action  would  cost  the  sys- 
tem in  excess  of  $2  bilUon  a  year.  There- 
lore,  I  propose  that  we  eliminate  the 
present  $1,500  earnings  limitation  in 
progressive  steps.  Today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  permit  social  se- 
curity beneficiaries  to  earn  up  to  $2,400  a 
year.  This  will  allow  an  individual  to 
earn  about  $20  more  every  week  than  he 
is  now  permitted.  Liberalization  of  the 
present  unfair  earnings  limitation  is  par- 
ticularly important  in  times  of  inflation. 

All  citizens  should  have  a  right  to  work 
if  they  wish.  And  that  right  should  not 
be  penalized  as  it  presently  is.  The  pres- 
ent limitation  discourages  those  who 
wish  to  supplement  their  income  with 
part-time  work.  Permitting  a  higher  level 
of  unpenalized  earnings  would  do  more 
than  help  older  people.  Such  liberaliza- 
tion would  also  be  of  great  assistance  to 
many  young  families  that  have  lost  their 
father. 

i.  INCREASE  IN   OASDI  WIDOW  BENEFITS 

The  Social  Security  Act  grossly  dis- 
criminates against  widows  and  widowers 
of  primary  beneflciaries.  Under  existing 
law,  a  man  can  draw  150  percent  of  his 
monthly  benefit  if  he  Is  married.  If  he  is 
a  widower,  he  receives  his  full  benefit — 
or  100  percent.  But  if  he  leaves  a  widow, 
she  can  receive  only  82  Vi  percent  of  ills 
total  monthly  allotment.  This  situation 
creates  a  serious  injustice.  A  widow's  ex- 
penses are  hardly  less  costly  than  a 
man's.  It  is  a  cruel  blow  for  a  widow 
when  she  loses  not  only  her  husband 
on  whom  she  depends  for  financial  ad- 
vice, but  also  loses  almost  half  of  her 
income  at  the  same  time.  What  does  she 
do,  for  Instance,  to  cut  her  housing  ex- 
pense in  half?  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  correct  this  unfair  discrimination. 
My  bill  will  permit  the  surviving  spouse 
of  a  primary  beneficiary  to  receive  100 
percent  of  the  social  security  benefit. 

3.   BENEFITS   FOR   DISABLED   WIDOWS 

Under  present  law  a  widow  can  receive 
benefits  only  if  she  is  60  or  has  a  child  In 
her  care.  When  a  woman  is  totally  and 
permanently  disabled  and  unable  to  ob- 
tain or  hold  employment,  I  believe  she 
should  be  eligible  for  social  security 
benefits.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide social  security  benefits  to  totally 
disabled  widows  regardless  of  age. 

These  shortcomings  in  our  social  secu- 
rity law  mean  one  thing — that  in  certain 
areas,  social  security  provisions  do  not 
adequately  protect  those  citizens  they 
were  intended  to  protect.  Only  when  we 
rectify  some  of  these  contradictory  and 
self-defeating  provisions,  will  we  finally 
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be  facing  our  responsibilities  to  our 
senior  citizens  and  to  our  entire  society. 
The  bills  which  I  have  introduced  to- 
day will  begin  to  remedy  some  of  the 
present  inequities  in  the  social  security 
system.  However,  an  indepth  long-range 
study  of  the  social  security  system  should 
be  undertaken  by  the  Congress.  The  de- 
mands on  the  system  are  quite  different 
today  than  they  were  in  1935  when  the 
social  security  bill  was  first  passed.  What 
was  originally  looked  upon  as  a  minimum 
benefit  is  now  widely  regarded  as  a  re- 
tirement pension.  We  must  determine 
whether  the  social  security  system  can 
provide  what  is  expected  of  it  in  the 
future.  I  call  upon  the  Congress  to  ac- 
cept this  responsibility  and  begin  such  a 
study  now. 

Within  the  ranks  of  the  elderly  lie  the 
experience  and  expertise  which  built  our 
Nation  and  created  for  the  United  States 
the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the 
world.  We  would  be  an  exceedingly  un- 
grateful people  if  we  did  not  permit  those 
in  our  society  who  helped  shape  our  Na- 
tion also  to  share  in  the  fruits  of  that 
abundance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bills 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  iwint. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bills 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Percy, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  2143.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  annual 
amount  individuals  are  permitted  to  earn 
without  suffering  deductions  from  the  in- 
surance benefits  payable  to  them  under  such 
title: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
(1)  paragraphs  (1),  (3),  and  (4)  (B)  of  sub- 
section (f)  of  section  203  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"$125"  wherever  it  appears  therein  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$200". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3)  of 
such  subsection  (f)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  ",  except  that  of  the  first  $1,200  of  such 
excess  (or  all  of  such  excess  If  it  is  less  than 
$1,200) ,  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  thereof 
shall  not  be  Included". 

(b)  Paragraph  (1)  (A)  of  subsection  (h) 
of  section  203  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$125"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$200". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  ending  after  De- 
cember 31,  1967. 

S.  2144.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
the  widow's  and  widower's  Insurance  bene- 
fits payable  thereunder  to  individuals  who 
have  attained  age  65: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  202  (e)  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
(each  place  it  appears  therein)  "82'/2  per- 
cent" and  inserting  in  Ucu  thereof  ",  in  the 
case  of  a  widow  who  has  not  attained  age 
65,  82 '/a  percent,  and  in  the  case  of  any 
other  widow,  100  percent,". 

(b)  Section  202  (f)  (1)  and  (3)  of  such 
Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  (each 
place  It  appears  therein)  "82 »4  percent"  and 


Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  in  the  case  of  a 
widower  who  has  not  attained  age  65,  8214 
percent,  and  In  the  case  of  any  other  wid- 
ower, 100  percent,". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Acf 
shall  be  effective  only  with  respect  to  month- 
ly Insurance  benefits  payable  under  title  n 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  months  after 
December  1967. 

S.  2145.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  benefits  for  cer- 
tain disabled  widows  without  regard  to  their 
age: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
secUon  202(e)(1)(B)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  (1)  has  attained  age  sixty,  or  (11)  Is 
under  a  disability  (as  defined  in  section  223 
(c))  which  began  before  the  date  of  such 
Individual's  death  or,  if  after  his  death  she 
had  In  her  care  one  or  more  children  of  such 
Individual  entitled  to  a  child's  insurance 
benefit,  before  the  earliest  date  on  which 
none  of  such  children  was  so  entitled,  or 
which  began  within  five  years  after  whichever 
■  of  such  dates  is  applicable,". 

(b)  Section  202(e)(1)(E)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  disability  insvu-ance 
benefits"  after  "old-age  insurance  benefits" 
each  place  It  appears. 

(c)  So  much  of  section  202(e)(1)  as  fol- 
lows subparagraph  (E)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  a  disability  insurance 
benefit"  after  "an  old-age  insurance  bene- 
fit", and 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ",  or  she  ceases 
to  be  under  a  disability  (as  defined  In  section 
223(c))    before   attaining   age   sixty-two". 

(d)  (1)  Section  202(e)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (4)" 
and  msertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "paragraphfl 
(4)  and  (5)".  ^  _, 

(2)  Section  202(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(5)  In  applying  subsection  (q)  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  a  widow  or  surviv- 
ing divorced  wife  who  satisfies  paragraph 
(1)(B)  by  reason  of  disability  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  attained  age  sixty  at  the  time 
she  became  entitled  to  benefits  under  this 
subsection  and  continuously  thereafter  un- 
tll  she  attains  such  age  (or  ceases  to  be  en- 
titled to  such  benefits  before  attaining  such 

*^Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  222(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
widow's  Insurance  benefits"  after  "child's 
Insurance  benefits". 

(b)  Section  222(b)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "child's  Insurance 
benefits  or  if"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following:  "child's  Insurance  benefits.  If 
a  widow  or  surviving  divorced  wife  who  has 
not  attained  the  age  of  sixty  and  Is  entitled 
to  widow's  insurance  benefits,  or". 

(c)  (1)    Section  222    (c)(1)    of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "223,  or  202  (d) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "223,  202  (d), 
or  202  (e) ". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  222  (c) 
(3)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing- ".  or,  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
entitled  to  benefits ,..an(der  section  202  (e) 
who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  sixty,  with 
the  month  in  which  p^  becomes  entitled  to 
such  benefits". 

(d)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  22a 
(d)(1)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
"or"  at  the  end  of  clause  (B) ,  and  by  Insert- 
ing Immediately  after  clause  (B)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(C)  entitled  to  widow's  insurance  bene- 
fits under  section  202  (e)  before  attaining 
age  sixty,". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  222  (d) 
(1)  of  such  Act  U  further  amended  by  strik- 
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lug  out  "under  a  disability,  and"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  tiiereuf  the  foUi^wlng:  'under 
a  disability,  the  beneflta  under  section  202 
(e)  for  widows  who  have  not  attained  age 
Bls:y.  and". 

(3)  Section  222  (di  (5>  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  strllclng  out  "under  section 
202  (dr'fnd  itisertui^  in  lieu  thereof  "under 
section  202  (  C  <  .ir  202  '  e  i  " 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  section  225  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 
"If  the  Secratary,  on  the  basis  of  Informatlcm 
obtained  by  or  submitted  to  hlnn,  believes 
thai  an  Individual  entitled  to  benefits  undT 
section  223,  a  child  who  has  attained  the  age 
of  eighteen  and  is  entitled  to  beneflta  under 
section  202  (di.  or  a  widow  who  has  not  at- 
tained Bkge  sixty  and  Is  entitled  to  benefits 
under  section  202  lei,  may  have  ceased  to 
b«  under  a  disability,  the  Secretary  may  sus- 
pend the  payment  of  benefits  under  such 
section  223.  202  (dt,  or  202  le),  aa  the  case 
may  be.  until  It  is  determined  (as  provided 
In  section  221 1  whether  or  not  such  indi- 
vidual's disability  has  ceased  or  until  the 
Secretary  believes  that  such  disability  has 
not  ceased." 

S«C.  3.  In  any  case  In  which — 

(1)  one  or  more  persons  are  entitled  (with- 
out application  of  section  202(J)(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Acti  to  monthly  benefits  un- 
der section  202  of  such  Act  for  the  mciiih 
of  January  1968  on  the  basis  of  the  wages 
and  self-emptoyment  Income  of  a  deceased 
Individual;  and 

(3)  a  widow  who  has  not  attained  age  sixty 
Is  entitled  for  any  month  subsequent  to 
mich  month  to  widow's  insurance  benefits 
under  section  202ie)  of  such  Act  on  the  basis 
of  the  wages  and  self-employment  Income  of 
such  Indlvlduil.  and 

(3)  the  total  of  the  benefits  to  which  all 
persona  referred  to  In  paragraph  (It  of  this 
section  are  entitled  under  section  202  of  such 
Act  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  and  self-em- 
ployment Income  of  such  individual  for  such 
subsequent  month  Is  reduced  by  the  appli- 
cation of  section  203(a)  of  such  Act. 
then  the  amount  of  the  benefit  to  which 
each  such  person  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  section  Is  entitled  for  such  sub- 
sequent month  shall  be  Increased,  after  the 
application  of  section  203(ai.  to  the  amount 
It  would  have  been  if  no  widow  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (2i  of  this  section  were  en- 
titled to  widow's  Insurance  benefits  for  such 
subsequent  month  on  the  basis  of  the  wages 
and  self-employment  income  of  such  indi- 
vidual. 

Sbc.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  monthly  In- 
surance benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  months  beginning  on  or 
after  January  1.  1968. 


SUBVERSrV'E  ACTIVITIES  CONTROL 
BOARD  SHOULD  BE  ABOLISHED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President.  t(xlay 
I  am  Introducing  legislation  which  would 
abolish  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  and  shift  Its  functions  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department. 

Over  the  past  2  days  the  press  htis 
written  unfavorably  about  the  most  re- 
cent appointment  to  the  Board:  the  29- 
year-old  husband  of  one  of  President 
Johnson's  former  secretaries.  The  prin- 
cipal complaint  against  this  latest  ap- 
pointment Is  that  the  job  Itself  Is  a  sine- 
cure, that  the  compensation  of  $26,000 
Is  for  doing  little  or  nothing  and  that 
the  Board  had  Its  last  formal  meeting 
some  6  months  ago  These  complaints 
have  substance. 

Recent  decisions  by  the  Supreme 
Court  make  the  continued  existence  of 
the  Board  an  extravagance.  The  Board's 


purpose  is  to  determine  which  organiza- 
tions should  be  required  to  register  as 
subversive.  But  Supreme  Court  rulings 
prevent  the  prosecution  of  organizations 
that  fail  to  rejjister. 

This  is  indeed  an  unfortunate  situa- 
tion because  any  appointment  to  the 
Board  is  open  to  sharp  criticism  on  the 
ground  that  the  appointee  is  being  given 
a  free  ride  by  the  Federal  Government. 
On  the  one  hand  the  appointment  of 
even  a  highly  qualified  expert  in  the  field 
would  seem  unwarranted  in  view  of  the 
paucity  of  duties;  and.  indeed,  the  abil- 
ity of  a  highly  qualified  man  would  be 
wasted  on  this  Board,  because  he  would 
have  nothing  to  do,  and  I  think  the 
President  would  and  should  be  criticized 
for  appointing  a  well-qualified  man  of 
great  experience. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  appointment 
of  someone  whose  qualifications  are  at 
all  questionable  can  brmg  with  It  a 
dnmibeat  of  criticism  even  though  the 
appointee,  given  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  a  more  demanding 
position,  mlKht  well  prove  the  wisdom 
of  the  President  in  submitting  his  name 
to  the  Congress. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  as  far  as  I  per.sonally  am  concerried. 
by  and  large  the  Joh:u>on  appointments 
have  been  excellent  As  one  who  has 
frequently  criticized  and  actively  fought 
on  the  tloor  of  the  Senate  various  ap- 
pointments in  the  administrations  of 
three  Presidents.  I  would  rate  the  .John- 
son appointments  high  indeed  Congress 
should  look  to  the  problem  of  the  Board's 
existence  rather  than  to  this  specific 
appjiiitment. 

At  a  lime  when  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  are  presumably  .search- 
ing feverishly  for  areas  m  which  Federal 
spending  can  be  cut.  here  is  one  that 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

My  bill  would  save  $330,000  this  year. 
A  substantial  part  of  this  figure — $130,- 
000 — would  be  .<;aved  Immediately  due  to 
the  abolition  of  the  five  Board  members. 
The  additional  $200,000  would  be  grad- 
ually phased  out  over  several  months  as 
Justice  Department  personnel  took  over 
the  functions  of  Board  employees.  For 
example  the  Department  should  be  able 
to  readily  assume  the  functions  of  the 
Boards  $23,425  General  Counsel  and 
$19,371  A.ssistant  General  Counsel.  Of 
course  thir,  is  a  modest  sum,  but  it  is 
$330,000  the  taxpayers  have  to  pay.  and 
it  should  be  .saved  soon. 

The  Proxmlre  bill  would  transfer  the 
paltry  activities  that  remain  for  the 
Board,  if  any,  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. It  would  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  designate  an  ofBcer  or  agency 
within  the  Department  to  handle  these 
activities  It  would  Klve  the  .Attorney 
General  30  days  to  work  out  the  details 
of  the  tran.<;fer  before  the  Justice  De- 
partment assumed  the  duties  of  the 
Board.  And  it  would  prohibit  any  conflict 
of  Interest  situation  that  mh;ht  come 
about  by  an  intermingling  of  the  quasl- 
Judlclal  functions  of  the  Board  with  the 
prosecutive  functions  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment 

Failure  of  the  Congress  to  abolish  these 
five  wasteful  $26,000  sinecures  enjoyed  by 
the  Board  members  for  doing  nothing 
would  make  a  transparent  sham  of  any 


boast  by  Congress  of  an  interest  in  econ- 
omy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  iS.  2146'  to  aboUsh  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  and 
transfer  the  power,  duties,  and  functions 
thereof  to  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Proxmire,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


CONSTRUCTION   SAFETY   BILL 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  which  will  provide 
for  the  safety  and  health  of  all  workers 
In  the  construction  and  building  industry 
who  are  working  on  Federal  and  fed- 
erally financed  or  assisted  construction 
projects. 

Specifically,  the  bill  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  Lab.3r  to:  first,  develop  safety 
and  health  regulations  with  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  labor  and  management 
groups:  .second,  m.'ipect  worksites  for  un- 
safe conditions  and  hazards,  provide  con- 
sultative service  to  construction  com- 
panies and  labor  groups;  third,  conduct 
safety  training  and  education  programs 
for  construction  supervisors  and  work- 
ers; and.  fourth,  work  with  State  and 
local  governments  where  construction 
work  Is  being  performed  in  their  juris- 
diction. 

In  1965.  accidents  Incurred  by  the 
people  of  this  Nation  resulted  in  direct 
costs  of  at  least  $18  billion.  These  direct 
costs  arising  out  of  accidents  Include: 
$5.3  billion  In  wage  losses:  $2.0  billion 
In  medical  and  hospital  expenses;  $3.6 
billion  on  Insurance  costs;  $3  1  billion  in 
property  damage  in  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dents: $1.5  billion  fire  damage;  and  $2.8 
billion  property  and  production  loss  due 
to  work  Injury  accidents. 

The  construction  Industry,  as  no  other 
industry,  reaches  Into  every  activity  in 
this  country.  No  sector  of  the  economy 
is  Immune  to  the  blessings  of  progress 
It  represents.  Its  3'2  million  workers  are 
spread  out  in  every  State,  city,  county, 
and  small  town  in  this  Nation.  At  least 
one  out  of  every  five  workers  in  the 
country  are  dependent  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly upon  construction  for  their  in- 
come. 

This  Industry  with  the  millions  of 
workers  dependent  upon  It  for  a  living 
Is  among  the  most  hazardous.  Only  the 
600.000  workers  In  the  mining  industries 
experience  more  Injuries  Accordlnp  to 
the  National  Safety  Council— whose  con- 
struction rates.  It  should  be  noted,  do  not 
represent  the  total  construction  Indus- 
try— disabling  Injuries  and  deaths  both 
Increased  in  1966.  They  reported  230.000 
disabling  injuries,  a  2' 2  percent  Increase 
over  1965.  and  2.800  deaths  which  repre- 
sented a  4  percent  Increase  over  the  pre- 
vious year 

The  National  Safety  Council  statis- 
tics show  there  has  been  no  Improve- 
ment In  the  rates  of  injury  in  the  con- 
struction Industry  since  1942.  A  study  by 
the  State  of  New  York  of  73,000  con- 
tractors revealed  that  Injury  rates 
ranged  from  an  injury  rate  of  18  tor 
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for  demolition 

This  means  that  injuries  in  the  con- 
struction industry  are  from  3  to  10  times 
greater  than  the  all  industries'  average 
accident  rate  of  6.5.  At  the  current  rate, 
it  can  be  expected  that  one  out  of  evei-y 
15  construction  workers  will  be  disabled 
and  one  out  of  every  1,000  workers  will 
be  killed  next  year.  No  one  can  put  a 
price  on  the  pain  and  suffering  of  the 
Injured  worker  or  the  family  of  one  who 
has  been  killed.  Cost,  however,  can  be 
adjudged  for  the  industry.  It  is  reported 
that  the  average  costs  of  an  injury  is 
$1,000  and  the  average  death  costs  $30,- 
000.  This  means  that  last  year,  just  using 
the  statistics  of  the  National  Safety 
Council  alone,  at  least  $314  million  in 
preventive  losses  was  absorbed  into  the 
operating  expenses  of  the  construction 
Industry.  If  this  amount  was  reduced 
through  sound  accident  prevention  pro- 
graming, the  Federal  Gtovernment,  the 
taxpayers  and  the  public  would  benefit 
through  reduced  construction  costs. 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  In 
June  1966,  and  the  National  Association 
of  Counties  in  July  1966,  both  cited  the 
need  for  upgrading  and  modernization 
of  standards  and  codes.  Both  passed 
resolutions  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  conjunction  with  State  and 
local  authorities,  develop  national  per- 
formance criteria  and  standards  for 
construction. 

The  lack  of  standard  safety  codes  and 
safety  organizations  in  some  local  gov- 
ernments in  tWs  country  is  appalling.  In 
many  of  our  major  cities  a  contractor 
must  try  to  comply  with  as  many  as  40 
or  50  different  codes  or  ordinances  cov- 
ering just  one  portion  of  his  construc- 
tion plans.  This  not  only  forces  the  cost 
of  construction  up.  It  also  results  many 
times  in  built-in  hazards. 

The  importance  of  occupational  safety 
and  health  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
average  American  worker  misses  over  5 
days  of  work  each  year  because  of  in- 
capacitation and  a  reduction  of  1  day 
in  the  annual  rate  of  absence  due  to  in- 
capacitation among  workers  of  this  Na- 
tion would  add  $10  billion  to  the  national 
pross  product.  Here  we  have  an  industry 
that  has  a  lost-day  average  20  times  as 
great  as  the  national  average. 

In  Wisconsin  we  are  fortimate  in  hav- 
ing a  very  progressive  and  eflQcient  in- 
dustrial commission  which  does  a  won- 
derful job  of  maintaining  high  safety 
standards  for  the  workers  of  the  State. 
I  am  sure  that  most  people  are  aware 
that  Wisconsin  formulated  and  put  into 
effect  the  first  workmen's  compensation 
laws  in  the  country  back  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century.  Years  later  the  rest 
of  the  States  began  to  model  their  own 
laws  after  ours. 

Wisconsin  spends  more  per  capita  to 
protect  the  workers  of  the  State  than 
any  other  State  in  the  Union  with  the 
possible  exception  of  New  York.  The  laws 
and  regulations  are  strict  and  they 
should  be. 

Nevertheless,  there  Is  always  room  for 
Improvement.  I  am  informed  by  several 
officials  in  the  Industrial  Commission  of 
Wisconsin  that  they  do  not  now  have  the 
authority  to  make  inspections  and  set 
up  regulations  for  100-percent  federally 


the  opportunity  to  do  so.  Whether  these 
people  work  on  private,  State  or  Federal 
projects,  they  should  be  adequately  pro- 
tected. 

This  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  cooperate  with  and  utilize 
existing  State  agencies  where  they  are 
engaged  in  similar  activities.  In  the  case 
of  Wisconsin,  where  an  ongoing  State 
commission  is  already  hard  at  work,  the 
setting  up  of  guidelines  will  be  a  small 
one.  Where  this  situation  does  not  now 
exist,  in  other  areas  of  the  country,  better 
protection  will  be  afforded  to  the  worker. 

Perhaps  the  committee,  when  it  reviews 
this  bill,  might  want  to  institute  a  system 
of  incentive  grants-in-aid  to  reward  that 
State  which  is  how  doing  a  good  job  and 
to  encourage  those  areas  where  much 
more  csui  be  done. 

Federal  safety  and  health  regulations 
in  the  federally  sponsored  construction 
projects  are  vitally  needed  because  it  rep- 
resents a  very  large  segment  of  the  build- 
ing and  construction  trades  industry.  Be- 
cause it  has  been  proven  that  where  prop- 
erly drawn  and  soundly  administered. 
Federal  safety  and  health  regulations 
have  been  put  into  effect,  injury  reduc- 
tions, as  much  as  35  percent  over  a 
5-year  period,  have  been  achieved.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks.  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  biU 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2148)  to  promote  health 
and  safety  in  the  building  trades  and 
construction  industry  in  all  Federal  and 
federally  financed  or  federally  assisted 
construction  projects,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Nelson,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  2148 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Construction  Safety  Act." 

This  Act  covers  direct  Federal  construc- 
tion, alteration  or  repair  of  public  buildings, 
public  works,  including  painting,  and  deco- 
rating, and  applies  to  all  agencies,  corpora- 
tions, territories,  and  other  Instrumentalities 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  that  directly  make  construc- 
tion contracts.  It  also  applies  to  all  fed- 
erally financed  or  assisted  construction 
projects  m  excess  of  $20,000  wheresoever  any 
construction,  painting  or  decorating  repairs 
or  alterations  are  contracted  for. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(a)  No  contract  involving  Federal  funds 
for  construction,  alteration  or  repair  may 
be  performed,  nor  may  any  equipment,  ma- 
terial, supplies  or  articles  be  used  or  fur- 
nished under  working  conditions  which  are 
unsanitary  or  hazardous  or  dangerous  to  the 
health  or  safety  of  employees  engaged  In 
the  performance  of  the  contract,  or  the  sur- 
rounding commiinltles  where  such  work  is 
undertaken. 

(b)  This  rule  shall  apply  to  all  prime  and 
subcontractors  under  said  contract. 

(c)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  or  his  duly  authorized  rep- 
resentative. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  author- 
ized at  any  time  to  cause  to  be  made  such 
inspections  and  investigations  as  he  shall 
deem  necessary  in  Federal  construction  op- 


ing, and  disseminating  information  relat- 
ing to  health  and  safety  conditions  in  such 
construction  operations,  to  the  causes  of  ac- 
cidents involving  bodily  injury  or  loss  of  life, 
property  damage,  or  to  the  causes  of  occu- 
pational diseases  originating  therein,  or  (2) 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or 
not  there  is  compliance  with  a  health  and 
safety  standard  or  order  issued  under  this 
Act. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  making  any 
Inspection  or  investigation  authorized  by 
this  Act.  authorized  representatives  of  the 
Secretary  shall  be  entitled  to  admission  to, 
and  shall  have  the  right  of  entry  to,  upon, 
or  through  any  such  construction  operations. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
develop,  promulgate  and  to  enforce  health 
and  safety  standards  for  the  purpose  of  the 
protection  of  life  and  property,  the  protec- 
tion of  health  and  safety  and  the  prevention 
of  accidents  in  such  construction  operations. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  4  of  the 
Administrtaive  Procedure  Act  (5  U.S.C.  sec. 
1003)  shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  the 
promulgation  of  health  and  safety  standards, 
and  to  the  designation  of  any  standards  as 
mandatory  standards. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  as  man- 
datory standards,  those  standards  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  thla 
section  which  deals  with  major  hazards,  and 
the  construction  contractors  and  subcontrac- 
tors to  which  such  standards  are  applicable 
shall  comply  with  such  mandatory  stand- 
ards pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  7 
and  section  8  of  this  Act. 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
establish  an  advisory  committee  composed 
of  equal  numbers  of  representatives  of  man- 
agement, from  the  construction  Industry, 
labor,  and  from  the  public  to  assist  him  In 
the  development  of  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards for  construction  activities,  and  to  advise 
him  on  other  matters  relating  to  health  and 
safety  In  such  construction  projects. 

(b)  Each  member  appointed  to  such  a 
committee  from  private  life  may  be  paid 
travel  expenses  and  per  diem  In  Ueu  of  sub- 
sistence at  the  rates  authorized  by  section  5 
of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946 
(5U.S.C.73b-2). 

Sec  7.  (a)  If.  upon  an  inspection  or  In- 
vestigation of  a  covered  construction  project, 
an  authorized  representative  of  ,the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  conditions  are  such  that  Im- 
mediate danger  to  workers  exists,  such  rep- 
resentative shall  determine  the  extent  of  the 
danger  or  violation,  and  thereupon  issue  or- 
ders requiring  the  contractor  or  subcontrac- 
tor to  correct  such  dangers  or  violations 
Immediately. 

(b)  If,  upon  any  such  Inspection  or  In- 
vestigation, an  authorized  representative 
finds  that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  com- 
ply with  a  mandatory  standard  which  Is  ap- 
plicable to  such  construction  operation,  but 
that  such  failure  to  comply  has  not  created 
an  immediate  serious  danger  that  an  accident 
win  occur  before  the  Imminence  of  such  dan- 
ger can  be  eliminated,  he  shall  determine 
what  would  be  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
within  which  such  violation  should  be  totally 
abated  and  thereupon  Issue  a  notice  fixing 
a  reasonable  time  for  the  abatement  of  the 
violation.  If  upon  the  expiration  of  such 
period  of  time  as  originally  fixed  or  extended, 
the  authorized  representative  finds  that  such 
violation  has  not  been  totally  abated,  and 
If  he  also  finds  that  such  period  of  time 
should  not  be  further  extended,  he  shall  also 
find  the  extent  of  the  area  which  Is  affected 
by  such  violation.  Thereupon,  he  shall 
promptly  issue  such  other  orders  as  are 
appropriate. 

(c)  Findings  and  orders  issued  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  contain  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  conditions  which  cause  and 
constitute  a  situation  of  Imminent  danger 
or  a  violation  of  a  mandatory  standard. 
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Sec  8.  (a)  Each  ftr.dlng  made  and  notice 
or  order  issued  under  section  7  of  th.s  Act 
shall  be  given  promptly  to  the  contractor  or 
subcontractor  to  which  It  pertains  by  the 
person  malting  such  finding  or  order,  and  nil 
such  findings,  orders,  and  notices  shall  be 
In  writing,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  person 
making  them.  A  notice  or  order  issued  pur- 
suant to  section  7  ol  tnis  Act  may  be  an- 
nulled, canceled,  or  revised  by  an  authorized 
representative   oi   the  Secretary 

(b)  A  contractor  or  subcontractor  noti- 
fied of  an  oraer  may  appeal  to  the  Secetary 
lor  annulment  or  revision  of  such  order,  and 
the  Secretary  shall  Issue  regulations  provid- 
ing for  such  appeals. 

SEC.  9.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  re- 
quire contractors  and  or  subcontractors  sub- 
ject to  this  Act  to  submit,  at  such  time  a.'>d 
In  such  form  as  he  m.iy  prescribe,  repurta 
of  accidents,  injuries,  and  o<;cupatlona;  dis- 
eases, and  related  data,  and  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  compile,  analyze,  and  pub- 
lish, either  In  summary  or  detailed  form. 
the  Information  obtained;  and  all  Informa- 
tion, reports,  orders,  or  findings,  obtained 
or  iBBued  under  this  Act  may  be  published 
and  released  to  the  public,  or  .my  interested 
person,  and  may  be  made  available  for  pub- 
lic Inspection. 

S«c.  10.  Whoever  knowingly  d)  violates 
or  fails  or  refuses  to  comply  with  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Ace.  or  with  any  order  o:  with- 
drawal and  deoarment  Issued  under  section 
7  or  section  8  of  tius  Act.  or  i2j  interleres 
with,  hinders,  or  delays  the  Secretary,  or 
bla  duly  authorized  representative,  in  carry- 
ing out  his  duties  under  this  Act.  or  (3i 
refuses  to  admit  an  authorized  representa- 
tive of  the  Secreury  to  any  construction 
operations  covered  by  thi.%  Act.  or  (4i  refuses 
to  permit  the  inspection  or  investigation  of 
any  cotistruction  operations  covered  by  this 
Act,  or  of  an  accident,  injury,  or  occupa- 
tional disease  occurring  in  or  connected  with 
such  construction  operailons.  or  (5>  being 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  9  of  this 
Act.  refuses  to  furnish  any  Information  or 
report  requested  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and.  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  $100  or  more  than 
$3,000,  or  by  imprisonment  of  not  more  than 
ninety  days.  In  any  case  involving  personal 
Injury,  no  forfeiture  of  collateral  shall  be 
permitted.  Prosecutions  for  violations  of  this 
title  shall  l>e  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  on  information 
Hied  in  the  United  States  district  court  In 
any  Instance  in  which  suh  offense  Is  com- 
mitted by  a  corporation,  the  officer  or  au- 
thorized representative  of  such  corporation 
who  knowingly  permits  such  offense  to  be 
committed  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  subject 
to  the  same  fine  or  Imprisonment,  or  both 
Each  day  shall   be  a  sep.irate  offense. 

Sk:.  11.  The  Secretary  shall  develop  ex- 
panded programs  for  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  employers  and  employees  In  the  recog- 
nition, avoidance,  and  prevention  of  acci- 
dents or  unsafe  or  unhealthful  working  con- 
ditions In  construction  operations  covered 
by  this  Act. 

Skc.  12.  In  order  to  promote  sound  and 
effective  coordination  of  Federal  and  State 
activities  within  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
to  eliminate  duplication  of  effort  and  ex- 
pense, and  to  secure  effective  enforcement 
of  the  health  and  safety  standards  est.ib- 
Usbed  under  thu  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
seek  the  cooperation  of.  and  may  utilize  the 
service  of,  any  agency  of  the  United  States 
or  any  State  agency  engaged  in  similar  work. 
through  formal  agreement  or  otherwise. 

S«c.  13.  Except  aa  provided  In  subsection 
(c)  of  section  5  of  this  Act  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the 
making  of  any  finding,  order,  or  notice  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  or  to  any  proceeding  for  the 
annulntent  or  revision  of  any  such  finding. 
order,  or  notice. 


Sec  14  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated out  of  any  moneys  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  lo  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 


EXTENSIONS  ON  COLLEGE  HOUSING 
LOANS 

Mr  MORSE  Mr.  President,  it  ha.s  been 
brout;ht  to  my  attention  that  the  exist- 
inti:  auihonty  under  the  college  housing 
statutes  do  not  contain  adequate  provi- 
sion t  J  meet  the  needs  of  a  very  few  col- 
leges which  find  themselves  temporarily 
in  financial  difficulties. 

The.se  colleges  fur  the  most  part  are 
those  whic.i  could  be  con.^idered  develop- 
mti  institutions  under  title  III  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  or  Lliey 
may  be  those  colle;^es  which  as  tne  re- 
sult of  reorganization,  are  underguint; 
internal  changes  of  administration  or 
policy.  In  some  instances,  as  the  result 
of  changes  m  the  missun  of  the  college 
or  the  administrative  personnel  of  the 
college,  the  nc.v  board  or  president  may 
find  tiiat  plans  for  placing  tiie  college 
upon  a  firm  financial  foundation  are 
jeopardized  by  existmg  obligations  owed 
to  the  Federal  Government  because  of 
commitments  undertaken  by  their  pred- 
ecessors 

This  can  make  for  an  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult siluatiuii  and  it  may  hmit  dras- 
tically the  options  open  to  the  new  ad- 
ministratioii  of  the  iiistitution. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  from  the 
standix)int  of  the  Interests  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  strengtheniiig  of  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  that  it 
would  be  advLsable  to  insure  that  the 
admini.strator  of  tlie  governmental  in- 
strumentality responsible  f  jr  the  making 
and  collecting  of  loans  for  college  hous- 
ing purposes  be  clothed  with  a  discre- 
tionary authority  which  would  permit 
him.  in  those  instances  where  he  deems 
it  advLsable.  in  effect  to  be  able  to  give 
to  the  institution  a  moratorium  for  a  rea- 
sonable time  on  the  principal  and  In- 
terest payment  schedules  which  are  in 
force  and  to  rewrite  the  loan  provisions 

The  problem  is  one  which  Is  of  con- 
cern to  me  and  it  is  a  concern  which  is 
shared  by  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  my  respected  col- 
league. Senator  H.\tfield  We  ha\e  ex- 
plored this  matter  jointly  and  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  .send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate 
reference  on  my  o'An  behalf  and 
that  of  Senator  H.^tfield  a  bill  to  amend 
title  IV  of  the  Hmsmg  Act  of  1950  to 
authorize  in  certain  cases  an  extension 
of  the  time  for  making  payments  on  col- 
lege housing  loans. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  discretionary 
authority  provided  In  the  measure  can 
be  a  useful  addition  to  pre.sent  author- 
ities which  can  bo  of  ber.efit  both  to  the 
Government  and  to  institutions  of  high- 
er education  which  find  themselves  tem- 
porarily iii  financial  straits 

Since  a  foreclosure  on  a  college  dormi- 
tory would  leave  the  Government  in  pos- 
session of  a  property  where  value  for  re- 
sale and  .subsequent  use  for  other  than 
educational  purposes  would  be  less  than 
If  It  were  to  continue  to  serve  students 
attending  a  college,  we  should  avoid.  If 
possible,  the  necessity  of  a  takeover. 


The  measure  Senator  H.mfield  and  I 
are  submitting  will,  m  our  judgment,  of- 
fer a  satisfactory  solution  to  a  very  real 
problem. 

I  want  to  stress  that  we  are  not  requir- 
ing that  tile  proposed  authority  be  exer- 
cised; we  are  rather,  making  it  available 
for  use  by  the  agency  in  those  instances 
when  in  the  judgment  of  the  administra- 
tor of  the  agency  it  should  be  exerciied 
in  the  interest  of  the  Government  and 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  institution  of 
higiier  education. 

It  is  our  hope  that  our  colleagues  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
can  review  our  proposal  at  an  early  date 
on  its  merits  and  find  them  sufficient  to 
warrant  favorable  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  «S.  2150)  to  amend  title  IV  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1950  to  authorize  in 
certain  cases  an  extension  of  the  time 
for  making  payments  on  college  housing 
loans,  introduced  by  Mr.  Morse  ifor  him- 
self and  Mr.  Hatfield  >,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on   Banking   and  Currency. 
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WORK  STUDY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  July  19 
my  colleague  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Representative  Edith  Green,  in- 
troduced the  bill,  HR  11586,  on  a  sub- 
ject matter  dealing  with  the  work  study 
program  under  the  higher  education  bill. 
It  is  my  plan  to  Introduce  the  identical 
bill  in  the  Senate  in  cooperation  with  my 
colleague.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  permitted  to  introduce 
out  of  order  a  bill  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence dealing  with  the  work  study  pro- 
gram, and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
make  a  brief  explanation  of  the  bill  and 
I  ask  that  it  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Last  year  in  connection  with  the  higher 
education  bill,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Clark]  and  I  cooperated 
completely  on  this  matter  be«ause  some 
phase  of  our  work-study  program  is  con- 
nected with  our  poverty  program,  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  the  chair- 
man of  that  subcommittee. 

However,  Mr.  President,  up  until  the 
time  we  passed  the  bill  last  year  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  paid  90  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  work-study  program  and 
the  States  or  institutions  involved  have 
had  to  contribute  10  percent. 

Last  year  the  amount  was  reduced  to 
a  formula  of  a  TS-percent  payment  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  a  25-per- 
cent payment  by  the  State  or  Institution 
involved.  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
and  I  were  not  at  all  enthusiastic  about 
that  change.  In  fact,  we  opposed  the 
change,  but  in  order  to  get  a  resolution  of 
the  differences  between  the  two  bodies. 
we  accepted  the  75-25  percent  formula. 

Mr.  President,  experience  has  shown 
that  there  is  a  considerable  number  of 
schools  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  get  the  25-percent  matching  money 


at  the  local  level.  Congresswoman  Edith 
Green  told  me.  when  she  discussed  the 
matter  with  me.  that  in  Chicago  there  is 
a  YMCA  school,  which  is  a  fine  school 
doing  a  magnificent  job  with  the  type 
students  that  need  the  work-study  pro- 
gram. They  cannot  get  the  25  percent  to 
match  the  75  percent  in  Federal  funds, 
which  means  all  is  lost  and  these  students 
do  not  get  to  go  to  school  at  all. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yitld? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  Senator  for  the  comments  he  is  mak- 
ing. I  assure  him  that  in  the  course  of 
the  verj'  extensive  hearings  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Employment,  Manpower, 
and  Poverty,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
which  has  been  holding  hearings  with 
respect  to  the  poverty  program,  we  found 
instance  after  instance  where  it  was 
abundantly  clear  that  in  all  of  these 
poverty  programs — and  may  I  say, 
parenthetically,  while  the  work-study 
program  is  under  the  Education  Act  it  is 
primarily  a  poverty  program — the  local 
body,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  was 
utterly  unable  to  find  25  percent  in  local 
funds. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  indicating 
his  interest  In  assuring  that  we  do  not 
end  up  at  this  session  of  Congress  with- 
out ha\'lng  substantially  lowered  the  con- 
tribution required  by  the  local  private 
agency  to  enable  the  Federal  Government 
to  come  in  to  assist  these  most  important 
programs. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  for  his  comments.  I  say  to 
him,  and  I  say  for  the  Record,  how  much 
I  appreciate  his  comments,  and  I  am  sure 
It  is  an  appreciation  shared  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  Senators  for  the 
leadership  he  has  been  giving  in  past 
weeks  to  a  very  Important  problem  that 
faces  the  American  people:  Wliat  are  we 
.  going  to  do  about  poverty  in  the  ghetto 
areas  of  our  municipalities  and  the  rural 
slum  areas  of  the  country? 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
been  pointing  out  that  even  in  this  coun- 
try today  there  are  little  boys  and  girls 
ST  suffering  from  malnutrition  that  they 
are  starving  in  a  land  of  plenty,  to  the 
everlasting  shame  of  the  Republic. 

I  want  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
to  know  that  here  is  a  shoulder  that 
stands  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him  in 
fighting  in  this  session  of  Congress  for 
the  authorization  and  appropriation  to 
get  the  money  to  see  to  it  that  this  shame 
now  upon  the  American  people  is  re- 
moved from  their  consciences  because  we 
cannot  justify  having  a  single  American 
boy  or  girl  in  this  country  suffering  from 
want  of  food  or  denying  to  them  equal 
educational  opportunities.  That  is  what 
we  are  talking  about  in  the  bill  I  am 
Introducing. 

Representative  Green  pointed  out  that 
there  is  a  time  element  involved  in  order 
to  keep  the  work  study  program  going. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  have  very  quick 
action  in  less  than  30  days.  Therefore, 
she  is  offering  a  compromise  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  shall 
Introduce  the  measure  as  a  companion 
bill  in  the  Senate  this  afternoon  which  I 
hope  win  not  be  the  final  achievement 


before  we  get  through  with  educational 
legislation  this  summer. 

This  tentative  and  temporary  adjust- 
ment is  that  we  change  the  formula  to 
85  percent  for  the  Federal  Government 
and  15  percent  for  the  local  authority  for 
the  first  year;  80  percent  for  tlie  Federal 
Government  and  20  percent  for  the  local 
authority  for  the  second  year,  and  75 
percent  from  the  Federal  Government 
and  25  percent  from  the  local  authority 
for  the  third  year.  That  proposal  should 
be  adopted  now. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show,  so  that  no 
one  will  charge  me  later  with  any  incon- 
sistency, that  I  am  going  along  with  that 
proposal  because  I  am  satisfied  it  Is 
probably  true  that  It  is  the  best  compro- 
mise we  can  get  for  the  emergency  bill. 
I  serve  notice,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  that  I  am  also 
going  to  introduce  another  bill  later,  as 
far  as  permanent  legislation  is  con- 
cerned, that  would  go  back  to  the  for- 
mula of  90  percent  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  10  percent  from  the  local 
authority,  because  poverty  Is  a  national 
problem.  We  have  no  justification,  as 
Federal  citizens,  in  trying  to  shift  the 
cost  of  relieving  that  poverty  to  the  local 
level,  as  far  as  the  basic  burden  of  pay- 
ing for  it  is  concerned,  inasmuch  as  this 
poverty  problem  affects  the  entire 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  when  a  riot  breaks  out 
in  Newark,  Plalnfield.  Cleveland,  Watts, 
or  in  any  other  part  of  this  Republic, 
and  the  existence  of  poverty  is  one  of 
the  major  causes,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  let  us  face  it,  we  have  a  national 
problem  of  poverty.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  get  to  the  problem  on  a  national 
basis.  That  is  why  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon is  going  to  take  a  position  that  a 
very  large  share  of  the  cost  of  remov- 
ing that  poverty  must  be  borne  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Later  this  summer  I  shall  introduce 
another  bill  on  this  same  subject  matter 
going  back  to  the  90-10  percent  formula. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  kind  words  which  he  said  about  me. 
I  know  that  we  will  have  him  shoulder 
to  shoulder  in  the  effort  to  eliminate 
distress  in  this  country. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Oregon  can 
remain  in  the  Chamber  for  one  or  two 
moments  so  that  I  can  call  to  his  atten- 
tion a  bill  I  strongly  support  which  I 
think  he  would  want  to  cosponsor.  I 
think  it  is  going  to  be  difficult  to  get 
away,  In  the  long  rtm,  from  a  90-10  split 
with  respect  to  the  work  study  program 
because  in  places  where  the  money  is 
needed  more  than  anywhere  else  the  local 
authorities  are  so  hard  pressed  that  I 
doubt  they  would  be  able  to  put  up  more 
than  that  amount. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
for  the  cooperative  efforts  he  had  made 
with  Congresswoman  Edith  Green. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  bill  (S.  2151)  to  amend  the  col- 
lege work-study  program  with  respect  to 
Institutional  matching  and  permissible 
hours  of  work,  introduced  by  Mr.  Morse, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 


ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2151 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Aincrica  in  Congress,  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 124(d)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(d)  provide  that  the  average  hours  of 
employment  of  a  student  under  such  work- 
study  program,  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  per 
week  over  a  semester,  or  other  term  used  by 
the  Institution  in  awarding  credits,  during 
which  the  student  is  enrolled  In  classes." 

Sec.  2.  Section  124(f)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "this  Act"  the 
following:  ",  85  per  centum  during  the  fourth 
year  after  such  date,  80  per  centum  during 
the  fifth  year  after  such  date,". 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  ACT  AMENDMENTS- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    228 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
me  to  S.  1125,  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Amendments  of  1967. 

This  amendment,  as  explained  in  the 
accompanying  correspondence  signed  by 
Dr.  Ralph  K.  Huitt,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
Legislation  in  a  letter  to  me,  would  have 
been  incorporated  in  S.  1125  at  the  time 
of  its  original  introduction  but  for  the 
fact  that  work  had  not  been  completed 
upon  it  last  February. 

Since  the  Education  Subcommittee  is 
scheduled  to  start  its  hearings  on  S.  1125 
next  week,  it  will  be  helpful,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  have  the  amendment  introduced 
at  this  time  so  that  witnesses  who  wish 
to  do  so  may  comment  upon  it  in  the 
course  of  testimony. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment  and 
Dr.  Huitfs  letter  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  together  with  an  explana- 
tion of  the  changes  to  be  made  by  the 
proposed  apiendment  to  section  14  of 
Public  Law  815,  and  a  comparison  in 
Cordon  print  form  of  changes  to  be  made 
in  existing  law  by  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, were  it  to  be  enacted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment,  letter,  and  ex- 
planation will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  228)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

On  page  45,  between  lines  9  and  10,  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec  302  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
14  of  the  Act  of  September  23.  1950  (Public 
Law  815,  Eighty-nrst  Congress)  Is  amended 
In  the  following  respects: 

••(1)  Paragraph  (1)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'Federal  property'  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'Indian  lands',  and  by  inserting 
',  or  that  such  Indian  lands  constitute  a 
substantial  part  of  the  school  district  of 
such  educational  agency,'  Immediately  after 
'such  agency  provides  free  public  education'. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (2)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'Federal  property'  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'Indian  lands'. 

"(3)  Paragraph  (4)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'in  its  school  district'  and  Inserting 
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In  Ueu  thereof  'of  a  substantial  percentasje 
of  the  children  In  the  membership  of  It3 
schools.' 

"i4i  Such  subsection  (ai  Is  further 
amended  by — 

"(Ai  stniclng  out  "Is  attributable  to  chil- 
dren who  reside  on  Federal  property,  and 
which'  in  the  portnn  r>f  the  first  sentence 
of  subaectlon  lai  which  follows  paragraph  4. 

"(B)  strtklng  out  in  the  cjse  uf  any  ap- 
plication f:)r  additional  assistance  on  .<<;- 
count  of  children  who  reside  on  Indian  lands' 
In  the  second  sentence  of  such  subsection 
(ai: 

"(C)  striking  out  'subsection  ici'  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  'subsecfion  (d)'  In  the 
third  sentence  of  such  subsection   (ei:  and 

"(D)  striking  out  'third'  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'second'  In  the  last  sentence  of 
such  subsection  (  a  i . 

"(bi  Section  14  of  such  Act.  as  amended 
by  tnls  section.  Is  further  amended  by  re- 
designating subsections  ib),  ic),  (d).  and 
(e)  as  subsections  (o,  idi.  lei.  and  (f ) .  re- 
spectively, and  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
subsection  (a)  the  following  new  subsection 
(bl: 

"'(b)  If  the  Conimlssluner  determines 
with  res{>ect  to  any  local  educational  agency 
that — 

"■(1)  such  ai;ency  is  providing  or,  upon 
completion  of  the  .school  facilities  for  which 
provision  is  made  herein,  will  provide  free 
public  education  for  children  who  reside  on 
Indian  lands,  and  whose  membership  in  the 
schools  of  such  agency  has  not  formed  and 
will  not  form  the  basis  for  payments  under 
other  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  that  the 
total  number  of  such  children  represents  a 
subatantlal  percentage  of  the  total  number 
of  children  for  whom  such  agency  provides 
free  public  education,  or  that  such  Indian 
lands  constitute  a  substantial  part  of  the 
acbocl  district  of  such  local  educational 
agency,  or  that  the  total  number  of  such 
children  who  reside  on  Indian  lands  located 
outside  the  school  district  of  such  agency 
equals  or  exceeds  100:  and 

"'(2)  the  immunity  of  such  Indian  lands 
to  taxation  by  such  agency  has  created  a  sub- 
stantial and  continuing  Impairment  of  Its 
ability  to  finance  needed  school  facilities: 
he  may,  upon  such  terms  and  In  such 
amounts  (subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section)  as  the  ComnUssloner  may  consider 
to  be  In  the  public  interest,  provide  the  addi- 
tional assistance  necessary  to  enable  such  ' 
agency  to  provide  the  minimum  school  fa- 
cllltl»«  required  for  free  public  education  of 
children  In  the  membership  of  the  schools 
of  such  agency  who  reside  on  Indian  lands: 
but  such  additional  assistance  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  portion  of  the  cost  of  constructing 
such  facilities  which  the  Commissioner  esti- 
mates has  not  been,  and  is  not  to  be.  recov- 
ered by  the  local  educational  agency  from 
other  sources,  including  payments  by  the 
United  States  under  any  other  provisions  of 
thlj>  Act  or  any  otrier  law.  Notwlthstandlni; 
the  provisions  of  this  svibsectlon,  the  Com- 
missioner may  waive  the  percentage  requlre- 
mtnt  In  paragraph  1 1 1  whenever.  In  his  judg- 
ment, exceptional  circumstances  exist  which 
make  such  action  necessary  to  avoid  Inequity 
and  avoid  defeating  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tUn  Assistance  may  be  furnished  under  this 
subsection  without  regard  to  paragraph  (2) 
(but  subject  to  the  other  provisions  of  this 
subsection  and  subsection  (d)  )  to  any  local 
educational  agency  which  provides  free  pub- 
Ur  education  for  children  who  reside  on  In- 
dian lands  located  outside  Its  school  district. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection  "Indian 
lands"  means  Indian  reservations  or  other 
real  property  referred  to  In  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section    15(  1 1  ' 

"(c)  Subsection  (d»  "f  section  14  of  such 
Act.  as  so  redesignated  by  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  'or  b)' 
iRimedlately  after  'subsection  (a)'  each  time 
It  occurs  in  such  subsection. 


"(d)  Subsectl-n  (e)  of  section  14  of  such 
Act,  as  so  rcdesUnated  by  subsection  ib)  of 
th:.'  section,  is  amended  by  inserting  or  ib)' 
Immediately    after    'subsection    (a)'. 

Tlie  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Morse. 
Is  as  follows: 

Depabtment  or  He.»lth. 
Edccation.  and  Welfare. 

Apnl  36.  1967 
Hon  Wayne  Mouse, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wt'l/aie, 
US.  .ii'iate.  Washington,  DC 
Deab  Senator  Morse:  Enclosed  for  your 
cousiderati  n  .ire  a  draft  or  proposed  amend- 
ment to  section  14  of  Public  L.iW  81  815 
(relating  to  education  of  children  residing 
on  Indian  lands),  a  "Cordon-rule"  com- 
parison showing  the  changes  It  would  m.ike 
in  section  14,  and  a  statement  explaining  the 
purpose  and  effect  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. This  proposed  amendment  has  been 
cleared  by  the  Bvireau  of  the  Budget  and 
transmitted  to  Senator  lilll.  Chalrm.in  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  It 
would  have  been  submitted  as  part  of  the 
Administration  bill  now  under  c(]n.sideraMon 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Educatii.n  (S,  112.5. 
the  "Element.ary  and  Secondary  Eklucatlon 
Amendment.8  of  1967"  i,  but  It  was  not  com- 
pleted In  time.  It  could  be  inserted  as  section 
302  of  that  bin 

I  urge  you  to  give  favorable  consideration 
to  this  proposed  amendment 
Sincerely. 

Ralph  K  Huitt. 
Assistant  secretary  for  Legislation. 

The    explanation,    presented    by    Mr. 
Morse,  is  as  follows: 
Explanation    of    Changes    To    Be    Made    by 

Pboposcd    Ame.ndment    to    Section    14    of 

PUBUc  Law  815 

Section  14  of  Public  Law  815  authorizes 
financial  assistance  for  school  construction 
"in  other  Federally  affected  areas",  which 
for  all  practical  purposes  means  school  dis- 
tricts providL^K  education  for  children  who 
live  on  Indian  lands.  This  section  was  not  In 
Public  Law  815  .IS  Mriginally  enacted:  Indi.tn 
lands  were  treated  In  the  same  manner  as 
other  Federal  propyerty.  However,  the  princi- 
pal requirement  for  eligibility  under  the  gen- 
eral provisions  of  Public  Law  815- -a  substan- 
t:.:!  Increase  in  federally  connected  children 
-In  the  membership  of  a  school  district  dur- 
ing a  2-year  period  —was  characteristic  of 
areas  having  federal  installations  such  as 
military  Installations  but  not  of  schixil  dis- 
tricts with  Indian  reservations.  As  a  result, 
very  few  districts  providing  education  to  In- 
dian children  were  eligible  for  .assistance  the 
first  two  ye.us  the  Law  was  In  effect  Congress 
met  this  situation  by  adding  section  14. 
which  does  not  come  Into  operation  unless 
a  local  educational  agency  f.^lls  to  qualify 
for  assistance  under  the  general  provisions  of 
Public  Law  815.  Approximately  »58  million 
h.is  been  allocated  under  pctlon  14  to  school 
districts  to  construct  school  f.icllltles  for 
about  50.000  Indian  children  in  22  States. 
However,  the  requirements  for  eligibility 
under  section  14  It.self,  as  they  have  been 
Interpreted  and  applied,  are  unduly  .stringent. 
and  a  number  of  such  school  districts  which 
are  badly  In  need  of  funds  do  not  qualify  for 
ass,i-.ca:ice  As  a  result  several  requests  are 
made  to  Congress  each  year  for  sjx-olal  ap- 
propriations to  construct  schiool  facilities  for 
children  In  specific  districts  having  Indian 
reserv.i'ion  Lands. 

The  chief  obstacles  are  the  so-called  "bur- 
den and  effort"  requirements  v.-hlch  are  con- 
tained in  clauses  3  and  4  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  14  These  require  a  determination 
that  a  local  educational  agency  doe.^  not  have 
sufficient  funds  available  to  it  from  other 
sources  to  provide  fhe  minimum  school  facil- 
ities required  for  free  public  education  In 
Its  school  district,  and   that  the   agency   Is 


making  a  "reasonable  tax  effort"  and  Is  exer- 
cising "due  diligence  in  availing  itself  of 
State  and  oiher  financial  assistance  aval], 
able  for  the  purpose".  Through  administra- 
tive pr.ictice  and  legal  Interpretation  these 
seemingly  flexible  standards  have  acquired  a 
meaning  which.  In  the  context  of  Public  Law 
815,  requires  a  local  educational  agency  to 
levy  t.i.ves  and  s-ell  bonds  to  an  extent  which 
Is  often  practically  Impossible  before  the 
agency  can  qualify  for  assistance.   » 

Even  If  a  local  educational  agency  qualifies 
under  present  law.  the  amount  of  assistance 
which  may  be  given  is  limited  to  that  needed 
to  provide  such  minimum  school  facilities 
for  the  number  of  children  in  the  schooli 
of  such  agency  who  reside  on  Federal  Prop- 
erty (i.e.,  Indian  lands). 

"The  proposed  amendment  would  change 
the  references  to  "Federal  property"  In  sec- 
tion 14  to  read  "Indian  lands",  and  would 
liberalize  existing  law  In  two  ways.  First,  It 
would  amend  the  existing  .-ubsectlon  (a)  in 
a  manner  which  would  retain  the  "burden 
and  effort"  requirements  but  would  provide 
that  once  a  lockl  educational  agency  quali- 
fies for  assistance  It  could  receive  sufflclent 
funds  to  provide  minimum  school  faciUtiei 
for  all  the  "unhoused"  children  In  Its  school 
district. 

Second,  the  amendment  would  add  a  new 
subsection  ib)  to  section  14  which  would  be 
basically  patterned  on  subsection  (a).  How- 
ever, the  burden  and  effort  requirements 
would  be  eliminated,  which  would  make 
qualifying  for  assistance  easier,  and  the 
amount  of  assistance  available  In  such  cases 
would  be  limited  to  the  cost  of  providing 
school  facilities  for  children  who  reside  on 
Indian  lands. 

Each  of  these  subsections  would  apply  only 
to  an  agency  which  provides  free  public  edu- 
cation for  children  who  reside  on  Indian 
lands,  and  then  only  if  ( 1 1  the  total  number 
of  such  children  represents  a  substantial 
percentage  of  the  school  population  in  that 
district,  or  (2)  If  '.he  Indian  lands  constltut* 
a  substantial  part  of  the  school  district  of 
the  local  educational  agency,  or  (3)  If  the 
agency  provides  free  public  education  for 
at  least  100  Jhlldren  who  reside  on  Indian 
land  outside  the  school  district.  (Item  (2, 
would  be  added  by  the  amendment.  Itenu 
(1)   and   (3)   are  In  existing  law.) 

Tlie  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
indicated  In  Its  report  on  the  1967  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  appropriation  bill  (Sen- 
ate Report  No  1154.  May,  1966)  that  It  la 
Interested  In  providing  assistance  to  meet 
the  need  for  construction  of  public  school 
facilities  to  serve  Indian  children.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment helped  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  develop  the  proposed 
amendment  t<.)  section  14  of  Fhiblic  Law  815 
and  has  strongly  recommended  It  to  the 
Budget  Bureau  as  the  appropriate  means  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  school  districts  edu- 
cating large  numbers  of  Indian  children. 

( Changes  In  existing  law  to  be  made  by 
the  bin  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law 
proposed  to  b?  omitted  Is  enclosed  In 
black  brackets,  new  matter  Is  printed  in 
Italic,  existing  law  in  which  no  change  Is 
proposed  Is  shown  In  roman) . ) 

SCHOOL     CONSTRt'CTION     ASSIST.ANCE     IN     OTHH 
FtDER.XLLT    AFFECTED    AREAS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  If  the  Commissioner  determines 
with  respect  to  any  local  educational  agency 
that— 

(  I  )  such  agency  Is  providing  or,  upon 
completion  of  the  school  facilities  for  which 
provislo.i  Is  made  herein,  will  provide  free 
public  education  for  children  who  reside  on 
[Federal  property,!  Indian  land-i  and  whose 
memb"rshlp  In  the  schools  of  such  agency 
has  not  formed  and  will  not  form  the  basl* 
for  payments  under  other  provisions  of  this 
Act.  and  that  the  total  number  of  such 
children  represents  a  substan.ial  pjrce'-tage 
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of  the  total  number  of  children  for  whom 
such  agency  provides  free  public  education, 
or  that  ^uch  Indian  lands  constitute  a  swb- 
itantial  part  of  the  school  district  of  such 
local  educational  agency,  or  that  the  total 
number  of  such  children  who  reside  on 
Indian  lands  located  outside  the  school  dis- 
trict of  such  agency  equals  or  exceeds  100: 

,2)  the  Immunity  of  such  rPcderal  prop- 
erty] Indian  lands  to  taxation  by  such 
agency  has  created  a  substantial  and  coa- 
tlnuing  impairment  of  Its  ability  to  finance 
needed  school  facilities; 

(3)  such  agency  is  making  a  reasonable 
ux  effort  and  Is  exercising  due  diligence  In 
aTalllng  Itself  of  State  and  other  financial 
assistance  available  for  the  purpose;   and 

(4)  such  agency  does  not  have  sufBcient 
funds  available  to  do  It  from  other  Federal, 
SUte.  and  local  sources  to  provide  the  mini- 
mum school  facilities  required  for  free  pub- 
lic education   [in   its  school   district,]  of  a 
substantial  percentage  of  the  children  in  the 
membership  of  its  schools, 
he  may  provide  the  additional  assistance  nec- 
essary to  enable  such  agency  to  provide  such 
faculties,    upon    such    terms    and    In    such 
amounts  (subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section)   as  the  Commissioner  may  consider 
to  be  In  the  public  interest;  but  such  addi- 
tional assistance  may  not  exceed  the  portion 
of  the  cost  of  such  facilities  which  the  Com- 
missioner estimates  Is  [attributable  to  chil- 
dren who  reside   on   Federal   property,   and 
which]  has  not  been,  and  Is  not  to  be,  re- 
covered by  the  local  educational  agency  from 
other  sources.    Including    payments    by   the 
United  States  under  any  other  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  any  other  law.  Notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  the  Com- 
missioner may  waive  the  percentage  require- 
ment m  paragraph   (1)   [In  the  case  of  any 
application  for  additional  assistance  on  ac- 
count  of    children    who    reside    on    Indian 
lands]  whenever,   In    his   Judgment,   excep- 
tional circumstances  exist  which  make  such 
action  necessary  to  avoid  inequity  and  avoid 
defeating  the  purposes  of  this  section.  As- 
sistance may  be  furnished  under  this  sub- 
section without  regard  to  paragraph  (2)  (but 
subject  to  the  other  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section and   subsection   [(c)]    (d))    to   any 
local  educational  agency  which  provides  free 
public  educatio\t  for  children  who  reside  on 
Indian  lands  Ic^^ted  outside  Its  school  dis- 
trict. For  purp>06e?V  this  subsection  "Indian 
lands"  means  Indian   reservations  or  other 
real  property  referred  to  In  the  [third]  sec- 
ond sentence  of  section  15(1). 

(b)  If  the  Commissioner  determines  with 
respect  to  any  local  educational  agency  that — 

If)  such  agency  is  providing,  or  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  school  facilities  for  which 
provision  is  made  herein  will  provide  free 
VUblic  education  for  children  who  reside  on 
Indian  lands,  and  whose  membership  in  the 
schools  of  such  agency  has  not  formed  and 
tail  not  form  the  basis  for  payments  under 
other  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  that  the 
total  number  of  such  children  represents  a 
substantial  percentage  of  the  total  number  of 
children  for  whom  such  agency  provides  free 
public  education,  or  that  such  Indian  lands 
constitute  a  substantial  part  of  the  school 
d:atrict  of  <:uch  local  educational  agency,  or 
that  the  total  number  of  such  children  Who 
reside  on  Indian  lands  located  outside  the 
school  district  of  such  agency  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds 100:  and 

12)  the  immunity  of  such  Indian  lands  to 
taxation  by  such  agency  has  created  a  sub- 
stantial and  continuing  impai-'^ment  of  its 
ability  to  finance  needed  school  facilities; 
he  may,  upon  such  terms  and  in  such 
arnounis  {subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section)  as  the  Commissioner  may  consider 
to  be  in  the  public  interest,  provide  the  ad- 
ditional assistance  necessary  to  enable  such 
agency  to  provide  the  minimum  school  fa- 


cilities required  for  free  public  education  of 
children  in  the  membership  of  the  schools 
of  such  agency  who  reside  on  Indian  lands; 
but  such  additional  assistance  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  portion  of  the  cost  of  constructing 
such  facilities  which  the  Commissioner  esti- 
mates has  not  been,  and  is  not  to  be,  recov- 
ered by  the  local  educational  agency  from 
other  sources,  including  payments  by  the 
United  States  under  any  other  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  any  other  law.  Notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  the  Com- 
missioner may  waive  the  percentage  require- 
ment in  paragraph  (1)  whenever,  in  his 
judgment,  exceptional  circumstances  exist 
which  make  such  action  necessary  to  avoid 
inequity  and  avoid  defeating  the  purposes 
of  this  section.  Assistance  may  be  furnished 
under  this  subsection  without  regard  to  para- 
graph (2)  (but  subject  to  the  other  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  and  subsection  (d) ) 
to  any  local  educational  agency  which  pro- 
vides free  public  education  for  children  who 
reside  on  Indian  lands  located  outside  its 
school  district.  For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion "Indian  lands"  means  Indian  reserva- 
tions or  other  real  property  referred  to  in  the 
second  sentence  of  section  15  {1). 

[(b)  1  (c)   There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be   appropriated   for  each   fiscal   year  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  There  are  also  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  administration  of  such 
provisions.  Amounts  so  appropriated   other 
than  amounts  appropriated  for  administra- 
tion, Bb^Jl  remain  available  until  expended, 
C(c)]  (d)  No  payment  may  be  made  to 
any  local  educational  agency  under  subsec- 
tion   (a)    or    (b)    except    upon   application 
therefor  which  Is  submitted  through  the  ap- 
propriate State  educational   agency   and  Is 
filed  with  the  Commissioner  In  accordance 
with    regulations    prescribed    by    him,    and 
which   meets   the   requirements   of    section 
6(b)  (1).  In  determining  the  order  In  which 
such    applications    shaU    be    approved,    the 
Commissioner  shall  consider  the  relative  edu- 
cational and  financial  needs  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agencies  which  have  submitted  ap- 
provable  applications   and  the  nature   and 
extent  of  the  Federal  responslbUlty.  No  pay- 
ment may  be  made  under  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)    unless   the    Commissioner   finds,   after 
consultation  with  the  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  that  the  project  or  projects 
with  respect  to  which  It  Is  made  are  not  In- 
consistent with  over-all  State  plans  for  the 
construction  of  school  facilities.  All  determi- 
nations made  by  the  Commissioner  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  only  after  coMul- 
tatlon  with  the  appropriate  State  educational 
agency  and  the  local  educational  agency. 

[(d)]  (e)  Amounts  paid  by  the  Commis- 
sioner to  local  educational  agencies  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  may  be  paid  In  ad- 
vance of.  or  by  way  of  reimbursement  for, 
work  performed  or  purchases  made  pursuant 
to  the  agreement  with  the  Commissioner 
under  this  section,  and  may  be  paid  in  such 
installments  as  the  CommUsloner 'may  de- 
termine. Any  funds  paid  to  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  and  not  expended  or  otherwise 
used  for  the  purposes  for  which  paid  shall  be 
repaid  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
[(e)]  (/)  None  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 1  to  10,  both  Inclusive,  other  than  sec- 
tion 6(b)(1),  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
determinations  made  under  this  section. 


from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire],  I  ask  unan- . 
imous  consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  612)  the  dairy 
Import  Act  of  1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE    OF   HEARINGS   ON   S.   1306 

THE  MUNICIPAL  REVENUE  BOND 

BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions 
will  hold  hearings  on  S.  1306,  a  bill  to 
assist  cities  and  States  by  amending  sec- 
tion 5136  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  the  authority 
of  national  banks  to  underwrite  and  deal 
in  securities  issued  by  State  and  local 
governments,  and  for  other  purposes,  be- 
ginning on  Tuesday,  August  22  and  con- 
tinuing on  Wednesday,  August  23,  and 
Thursday,  August  24,  1967.  The  hear- 
ings will  commence  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
5302,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  or  to  submit 
written  statements  in  connection  with 
the  bill  should  notify  Mr.  Kenneth  A. 
McLean,  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  CJurrency,  room  5300,  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 
telephone  225-3921,  not  later  than  Tues- 
day, August  15,  1967, 


NOTICE   OF   HEARING 

Mr.  HRUSKA,  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Amendments,  I 
would  like  to  announce  a  hearing  on 
Tuesday,  July  25,  1967.  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Amendments, 
pertaining  to  electoral  college  and  its 
reform.  The  hearing  will  take  place  in 
room  318  of  the  Old  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, beginning  at  10  a.m. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett]  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  next  printing  of  S.  2067,  the  Ra- 
diation Control  for  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1967.  the  names  of  the  Senator 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  PUBLIC 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Retirement  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  I  wish  to  announce  that  public 
hearings  have  been  scheduled  on  Wed- 
nesday, July  26,  1967,  on  S.  1507,  to  be 
held  in  room  6202  of  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building  at  10  a.m. 

This  legislation,  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  HoLLmcs]  would  extend 
to  early  retirement  provisions  applicable 
to  certain  Federal  employees  engaged  in 
hazardous  duty  employment  to  Federal 
firefighters. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  on  this 
measure  may  arrange  to  do  so  by  con- 
tacting the  committee,  telephone  225- 
5451. 
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NOTICE     OF     HEARINGS     ON     H.R. 
10595— PROHIBITION    ON    USE    OF 
FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS  AS  LOT- 
TERY AGENCIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions 
win  hold  a  hearing  on  H,  R.  10595,  to 
prohibit  certain  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations  from  fostering  or  par- 
ticipating in  gambling  activities,  on 
Thursday,  August  17,  1967.  The  hearing 
will  commence  at  10  am.  in  room  5302, 
New  Senate  OflSce  Building 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  or  to  submit 
written  statements  in  connection  with 
the  bill  should  notify  Mr.  Kenneth  A. 
McLean,  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  room  5300.  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  DC.  20510, 
telephone  225-3921,  not  later  than 
Thursday,  August  10,  1967. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
Remarka     entitled     'World     Friendships 
Through  Flying."  theme  of  Women  Pilots  at 
Ninety-Nines       International       Convention, 
Washington.  D.C..  June  28-July  2,  1967 


TAX  INCREASE  WILL  NOT  KEEP 
PRICES  DOWN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  em- 
phasis needs  to  be  directed  toward  the 
price  rise  fallacy — the  widely  spread 
notion  that  strong  demand  has  been 
causing  the  recent  price  rises  in  our 
economy. 

Of  course,  anyone  who  has  taken  ele- 
mentary economics  knows  that,  if  de- 
mand is  strong  enough,  it  will  raise  prices 
eventually.  My  point  is  that  this  doctrine 
has  very  little  relevance  to  our  experi- 
ence in  the  last  year  or  the  current  year 
in  the  United  States.  Last  year  prices 
rose  at  a  3.3-percent  rate,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  prices  will  con- 
tinue to  rise  during  this  year,  particu- 
larly If  food  prices  cease  their  decline 
and  begin  to  rise  as  is  expected.  Recently 
there  has  been  an  outpouring  of  anxiety 
to  the  effect  that  strengthening  demand 
In  the  second  half  of  this  year  will  accel- 
erate price  increases  and  that,  therefore, 
we  must  have  a  tax  increase  to  reduce 
demand  and  stabilize  prices. 

This  analysis  of  the  economy  will  not 
stand  up  under  scrutiny  It  is  one  of  those 
easy  generalizations  that  does  not  fit  the 
facts. 

Let  us  examine  recent  price  move- 
ments. In  the  first  half  of  1966  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  moved  up  14  percent. 
In  the  first  6  months  of  the  current  year 
It  moved  up  only  0.8  percent,  obviously  a 
slower  rate  of  Increase  But  let  us  elimi- 
nate the  food  price  component  of  the 
Index.  Pood  prices  are  notoriously  subject 
to  agricultural  cycles  and  not  general 
demand.  And  all  economists  with  whom 
I  have  had  experience,  and  I  have  had 
experience  with  many  of  them,  agree 
with  that. 


If  we  take  out  food  prices,  the  index 
increased  1.1  percent  in  the  first  half  of 

1966,  and  1.2  percent  in  the  first  half  of 

1967.  And  this  happened  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  general  demand  was  weaker  in 
the  second  period,  when  prices,  other 
than  food  prices,  increastd  more. 

A.s  a  matter  of  tact,  when  we  take  a 
closer  look,  the  dominant  factor  in  the 
mcrea.se  in  prices  m  both  years  was  ris- 
ing service  costs,  particularly  medical 
care  and  mortgage  financing.  Medical 
care  has  been  going  up  sharply  for  years, 
while  many  other  services,  being  depend- 
ent almost  exclusively  on  labor,  have 
gone  up  steadily  a.s  wage  rates  rose. 

Consumer  commodities  other  than 
durables  and  food  rose  at  a  more  rapid 
pace  this  year  than  they  did  last  year  at 
bDth  wholesale  and  retail  levels.  Whole- 
sale rates  rose  13  percent  in  the  first  half 
of  1967  as  compared  with  only  0  8  per- 
cent in  the  fifst  half  of  1966,  The  retail 
level  paralleled  these  movements:  prices 
rose  12  percent  in  1967  as  compared  to 
0.8  percent  in  1966 — first  half 

Even  consumer  durables,  at  least  at 
the  retail  level,  went  up  more  in  1967 
than  they  did  in  the  first  half  in  1966. 

Close  examination  of  recent  price  re- 
actions has  convinced  me  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  general  demand 
has  very  little  influence  on  price  in  the 
short  run  under  economic  circumstances 
such  as  now  cxi.st.  And  for  this  reason, 
it  IS  not  only  wrong  but  foolhardy  to  as- 
sume that  a  tax  increase  on  October  1  or 
January  1  will  significantlv  affect  prices 
in  1968   It  will  not. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  going  to  be  a 
big  Issue,  believe  me,  in  the  1968  cam- 
paign for  the  office  of  President,  US. 
Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives. 
We  ought  to  recognize  that  prices  will  go 
up  next  year,  whether  we  have  a  tax 
increase  or  not.  and  the  tax  increase 
will  have  very  little  effect  on  it.  I  believe, 
on  the  basis  of  this  analysis,  that  it  will 
have  no  effect. 

The  big  argument  for  a  tax  Increase  is 
that  It  will  hold  down  prices.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  statistics  suggest  very  strongly 
that  it  will  not  do  so  Prices  will  rise 
rather  sharply  this  year  and  probably 
most  of  next  year  as  food  prices  rise 
and  services  continue  to  go  up.  And 
whether  we  have  a  tax  Increase  of  $6 
billion  or  $10  billion  Is  unlikely  to  have 
much  effect  on  price  behavior. 

There  is  a  strong  probability  that 
medical  costs  and  other  .services  w  ill  con- 
tinue to  rise — irrespective  of  whether 
we  increase  taxes  or  not.  or  whether  we 
cut  Federal  expenditures  or  not  I  am 
certainly  strongly  In  favor  of  cutting 
Federal  spending,  and  I  have  done  all 
that  I  can  to  achieve  that  end.  This  Is  a 
long  term  movement  that  Is  ensxendercd 
by  long  term  scarcity  of  supply  in  the 
face  of  growing  population  and  demand 
for  the  services  Another  item — mortgage 
rate.s — enjoyed  some  temporary  relief 
after  the  credit  crunch  of  midsummer 
1966,  but  seems  to  be  started  back  up 
again  under  the  pressure  of  tightening 
money.  In  addition,  food  is  likely  to  go 
up  this  year  due  to  the  swing  of  the  ag- 
ricultural cycle  Again,  these  price  ac- 
tions will  happen  whether  or  not  we  have 
a  tax  increase  or  an  expenditure  reduc- 
tion, or  even  both,  in  my  opinion. 


Mr.  President.  I  am  a  strong  believer  In 
fiscal  policy.  I  believe  that  Federal  def- 
icits can  stimulate  the  economy  and  that 
Federal  surpluses  can  dampen  the  econ- 
omy through  their  effect  on  investment 
and  consumer  demand.  Clearly,  changes 
in  taxes  and  expenditures  offer  effective 
methods  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
influence  the  economy  to  promote  full 
employment  and  growtii. 

But  this  is  no  time,  In  my  opinion,  to 
depress  demand  by  raising  taxes. 

Earlier  this  week  I  presented  this  body 
with  several  argxmients  against  a  tax  in- 
crease at  this  time.  A  fiscal  policy  based 
on  higher  taxes  would  be  self-defeating. 
Consumption  is  lagging.  The  rate  of  in- 
vestment is  less  than  vigorous,  and  for 
14  months  we  have  undergone  an  actual 
decline  in  industrial  production. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  country, 
the  most  productive  in  the  world,  with 
an  economy  of  which  we  are  very  proud, 
an  economy  that  was  moving  so  rapidly 
a  year  ago,  has  declined  in  growth  in 
the  last  year. 

Plant  capacity  is  operatin-.;  at  only 
87  percent.  It  Is  my  fear  that  any  tax 
increase  might  work  to  depress  our 
somewhat  underpaced  economy  to  the 
point  where  the  higher  rates  produce 
little  or  no  Increase  in  revenue.  By  de- 
pressing incomes  and  profits  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  lower  the  tax  base 
and,  hence,  the  yield,  rather  than  in- 
crea.se  it. 

With  much  unused  capacity,  with  the 
lowest  average  workweek  in  6  years,  with 
lagging  consumption,  with  unemploy- 
ment of  4  percent,  it  seems  obvious  that 
our  economy  could  sustain  a  substantial 
increase  in  production  without  true  in- 
fiationary  pressures  being  generated.  As 
I  have  indicated,  we  must  be  on  guard 
against  false  signals — price  increases 
that  are  mistaken  for  demand  inflation. 
It  just  does  not  work  that  way.  And  I, 
for  one.  will  not  be  convinced  that  we 
need  a  tax  increase  until  I  see  a  sharp 
stepup  in  employment,  hours  worked, 
and  capacity  utilized. 
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PROCUREMENT  OF  AIR  FORCE 
COMPUTERS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day our  Government  is  spending  more 
money  and  the  taxpayers  are  being  asked 
to  pay  more  taxes  than  at  any  other 
time  in  our  historj'.  Congress  Is  expected 
annually  to  appropriate  more  money  for 
greater  and  even  more  expensive  pro- 
grams. We  need,  of  cour.se,  to  provide  for 
the  requirements  of  our  economic  growth 
and  increasing  population.  But  we  also 
have  a  corresponding  duty  to  see  that  ; 
the  moneys  we  appropriate  are  neces- 
sary and  are  spent  economically. 

The  attention  of  the  Senate  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  was 
called  recently  to  a  procurement  by  the 
Air  Force,  for  data  processing  computer 
systems,  which  was  said  to  be  the  largest 
procurement  of  this  kind  ever  made  by 
Government  or  by  industry.  Three  of 
the  four  competing  bidders  protested 
that  they  had  been  Improperly  elimi- 
nated from  competition.  They  claimed 
that  as  a  result  the  Air  Force  was  enter- 
ing into  an  obligation  to  pay  an  exorbi- 
tant  $60   million,   or  more,   above  the 


amount  necessary  to  obtain  the  computer 
systems  it  required. 

The  proposal  was  to  acquire  135  com- 
puter systems  to  be  installed  in  Air  Force 
bases  all  over  the  world  to  handle  records 
for  personnel,  finance,  construction,  and 
maintenance.  Four  manufacturing  com- 
panies submitted  proposals  in  December 
1966  to  furnish  these  computers.  All  four 
companies  are  well-known  corporations, 
well  regarded  and  established  suppliers 
of  this  type  of  equipment.  The  "Request 
for  Proposal"  required  the  use  of  off-the- 
shelf  currently  available  equipment;  no 
research  or  development  was  involved. 

Three  of  the  companies  submitting 
bids  offered  substantial  discounts  from 
their  list  prices:  the  fourth  company 
quoted  i^tra'cht  list  prices.  The  bid  of 
this  fourth  company  was  60  percent  to 
100  percent  higher  than  the  other  bids. 
The  Air  Force  tested  the  proposed  equip- 
ment of  each  company  in  January  1967. 
On  April  12.  1967.  the  Air  Force  an- 
nounced that  the  three  companies  which 
had  quoted  discounts  had  all  failed  the 
tests  and  that  the  bid  of  the  high  bidder 
was  accepted  because  it  was  the  only 
"responsive"  proposal. 

All  three  of  the  rejected  companies 
filed  protests  with  the  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations.  They  had  previously  filed 
protests  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  with  the  Comptroller  General.  The 
subcommittee  Immediately  authorized 
the  staff  to  begin  a  preliminary  inquiry. 
The  staff's  examination  revealed  some 
disturbing  facts  and  strongly  supported 
the  contention  of  the  rejected  bidders. 
The  subcommittee,  therefore,  scheduled 
hearings  for  an  executive  session  on 
Tuesday.  July  18.  1967.  On  Friday.  July 
14,  1967,  the  Comptroller  General  issued 
an  opinion  stating  that  the  Air  Force 
should  have  conducted  further  discus- 
sions and  negotiations  with  the  bidders 
before  finding  them  "nonresponslve." 

Later  on  the  same  day.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  requested  a  conference 
at  which  time  he  advised  me  that  in  the 
Ught  of  the  opinion  of  the  Comptroller 
General  he  intended  to  reopen  negotia- 
tions with  the  rejected  bidders.  I  there- 
fore postponed  the  subcommittee  hear- 
ines  indefinitely. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  responsible 
officials  in  the  Air  Force  made  no  at- 
tempt after  the  tests  In  January  1967  to 
ascertain  from  the  low  bidders  whether 
the  equipment  the  Air  Force  rejected 
could  be  brought  within  the  require- 
ments. The  reiected  bidders  claim  that 
they  could  have  met  the  requirements 
simply  by  adding  or  changing  a  few 
pieces  of  equipment. 

The  Air  Force  failed  to  do  this,  not- 
withstanding that  there  was  a  potential 
saving  to  the  Gdvernment  of  the  enor- 
mous difference  of  over  $60  million  be- 
tween the  price  of  the  high  bidder  and 
the  lowest  bid  of  the  other  companies. 

Prudent  judgment  clearly  dictated  that 
further  negotiations  should  have  been 
conducted  with  all  the  bidders.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  this  award  was 
considered,  passed  on,  and  approved  by 
a  series  of  panels,  committees,  and  boards 
within  the  Air  Force  without  taking  Into 
account  the  obvious  economies  involved 


and  potentially  available  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

It  was  not  until  the  award  reached  the 
secretarial  level  for  approval  in  April 
1967  that  some  qualms  appeared  about 
the  high  price  of  the  bid  selected.  At 
this  point  a  "cost  effectiveness"  study 
was  requested.  It  was  prepared  in  less 
than  1  week.  A  brief  review  by  the  sub- 
committee's staff  of  the  cost  assumptions 
used  as  its  basis  gave  the  impression  that 
the  assumptions  were  selected  to  support 
a  conclusion  already  determined. 

A  further  disturbing  fact  is  that  even 
after  the  award  was  announced,  the  Air 
Force  at  debriefing  sessions  with  the  re- 
jected competitors  refused  to  tell  them 
their  test  scores  and  the  specific  reasons 
why  their  equipment  was  rejected.  The 
Air  Force  told  the  competitors  that  the 
equipment  of  the  successful  bidder  was 
more  "cost  effective"  than  the  rejected 
equipment  but  refused  to  give  details  of 
the  study. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  Air  Force 
should  have,  but  did  not,  negotiate  with 
the  three  firms  before  eliminating  them 
as  nonresponslve  bidders  and  should  have 
given  them  details  about  their  deficien- 
cies. In  view  of  the  wide  price  differential, 
the  bidders  should  have  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  modify  their  equipment  to 
bring  it  within  reqiflrements.  The  sub- 
committee's staff  has  been  Informed  by 
these  companies,  whose  officials  were 
ready  to  testify  under  oath,  that  this 
could  have  been  done  with  little  delay 
and  a  total  additional  cost  of  between  $1 
and  $3  million,  thus  still  saving  the 
Government  over  $50  million  as  com- 
pared with  the  award  to  the  high  bidder. 
I  believe  that  the  decision  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  on  July  14,  1967,  to 
reopen  negotiations  with  all  bidders  was 
a  correct  and  proper  one;  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  reversing  the  position  that 
has  been  taken  by  the  Air  Force  in  the 
past  and  for  taking  steps  to  correct  this 
error.  But,  this  action  came  only  after  a 
review  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
as  to  the  legal  principles  Involved,  and 
after  extensive  inquiries  by  the  subcom- 
mittee's staff  into  the  economic  judgment 
and  discretion  exercised  in  making  the 
original  award. 

In  the  maze  of  procurement  regula- 
tions and  reviews  by  panels  and  boards,  a 
fundamental  factor  should  be  observed 
and  not  Ignored.  This  is  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  Government  officials,  agencies, 
and  departments  to  get  the  best  deal  pos- 
sible economically  for  the  Government 
when  Federal  funds  are  expended. 

There  is  no  way  that  Congress  can 
pass  laws  which  will  make  good  judg- 
ment automatic;  nor  can  any  agency  do 
it  by  publishing  regulations  and  instruc- 
tions. There  Is  no  substitute  for  the  judg- 
ment and  discretion  of  individuals  In 
weighing  the  factors  of  performance  and 
price  to  select  the  best  contractor  for  a 
Government  purchase. 

I  am  prompted  to  ask,  Mr.  President. 
Are  decisions  being  made  on  a  soynd 
and  businesslike  basis?  Are  so-called  cost 
effectiveness  studies  sometimes  being 
made  to  fit  and  support  predetermined 
conclusions,  thus  concealing  rather  than 
revealing  the  true  basis  for  unsound 
awards? 


Another  matter  that  has  concerned  me 
is  tlie  utilization  of  computers  for  data 
processing  by  the  Federal  Government. 
We  are  spending  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  each  year  for  this  equipment. 
Every  time  one  of  the  procurements 
comes  up  for  approval,  elaborate  bro- 
chures are  produced  showing  how  mil- 
lions of  dollars  will  be  saved  by  buying 
or  leasing  these  machines.  Claims  are 
made  that  thousands  of  people  now  doing 
routine  clerical  jobs  will  be  replaced,  that 
processing  of  paperwork  will  be  reduced, 
and  that  the  decisionmaking  of  Govern- 
ment executives  will  be  tremendously  in- 
creased in  efficiency. 

However,  with  all  the  billions  being 
spent,  I  still  have  not  seen  any  signifi- 
cant reduction  in  Government  payrolls; 
I  still  do  not  see  where  Government 
paperwork  has  been  materially  reduced. 
Many  decisions  being  made  do  not  ap^ 
pear  to  be  more  judicious  nor  do  they 
seem  to  be  any  better  now  than  those 
made  in  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  too  often  responsible 
procurement  officials  do  not  exercise  a 
proper  sense  of  obligation  to  make  pru- 
dent and  thoughtful  decisions  about  ex- 
penditures of  authorized  funds.  Instead, 
they  make  casual  and  careless  determi- 
nations relating  to  committing  hundreds 
of  millions  of  taxpayers'  dollars. 

I  am  directing  the  staff  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  to  follow  up  on 
procurement  practices  and  to  make  in- 
quiries into  and  to  study  the  justification 
for  and  examine  into  the  economics  of 
procurements  for  computer  systems  by 
the  Defense  Department  and  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
newspaper  articles  relating  to  the  rene- 
gotiation of  this  computer  award  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  One  of  the  articles 
is  from  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
for  July  15,  1967,  and  the  other  is  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  July  17,  1967. 
Each  article  contains  summaries  of  the 
decision  to  renegotiate  the  contract. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Air  Force  Will  Renegotiate  Big  Computer 
Contract 
The  Air  Force  has  agreed  to  reopen  nego- 
tiations for  more  than  $100  million  worth 
of  computers  In  the  wake  of  formal  com- 
plaints from  three  unsuccessful  bidders  and 
a  congressional  Inquiry  Into  the  procure- 
ment procedure. 

The  decision  was  announced  yesterday  by 
Sen.  John  L.  McClellan.  D-Ark.,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Permanent  Investigations  Sub- 
committee. The  subcommittee  had  Investi- 
gated the  contract  award  and  planned  to 
open  public  hearings  on  the  matter  next 
week. 

McClellan  said  the  hearings  had  been 
"postponed  indefinitely"  after  a  conference 
with  Air  Force  Secretary  Harold  Brown  on 
the  award  of  the  8140  million  contract  to 
the  International  Business  Machines  Corp. 
*  Brown  "intends  to  reopen  negotiations 
with  all  four  of  the  companies  which  pre- 
viously submitted  bids  for  this  contract,"  a 
commute  statement  said. 

Questions  about  the  award  of  the  contract 
were  raised  after  the  three  losing  firms  sub- 
mitted formal  protests  to  the  subcommittee 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office,  claiming 
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tbey  bad  been  eliminated  from  the  compe. 
tltlon  without  adequate  negottatiun. 

The  three  unsuccessful  bidders  were  the 
Radio  Corp.  of  America.  Honeywell.  Inc.  and 
Burroughs  Corp 

The  April  award  to  IBM  for  100  to  160  data 
processing  computers  was  reported  to  be 
the  largest  single  order  for  such  equipment 
ever  placed. 

McClellan  declined  to  disclose  details  of 
the  Senate  Investigation,  but  a  subcommit- 
tee statement  said  probers  had  discovered  a 
•00  million  difference  between  the  high  and 
low  bids. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  17,  19671 
What's  News 
IBM's  selection  April  12  as  contractor  for 
135  computer  systems  was  canceled  by  the 
Air  Force.  The  move  followed  protests  that 
IBM's  9114  million  bid  was  t60  million  to  $70 
million  higher  than  bids  submitted  by  rival 
I>roducen.  The  Air  Force  said  negotiations 
for  the  order  would   be   reopened. 

AiB   Fo«CK    CANrELS    Selection    of    IBM    in 

COMPtrm      Job — OAO      Had     Qi'cstioned 

AWAU)  TO   High    Bu)deb;    Nrw   Talks   To 

iNCLiTDX     Three     OrHca     Firms — Senate 

Hkasino  Called  Orr 

Washington. — Under  pressure  from  the 
Oeneral  Accounting  OfBce  and  from  Sen 
McClellan's  Investigations  subcommittee,  the 
Air  Force  canceled  Its  selection  of  Interna- 
tional Business  Machines  Corp.  as  contractor 
for  9114  million  of  computer  systems. 

Acknowledging  that  It  had  perhape  erred 
In  selecting  IBM.  highest  of  the  four  qualified 
bidders,  the  Air  Force  said  It  would  reopen 
the  negotiations  with  IBM  and  with  Honey- 
well. Inc..  Radio  Corp.  of  America,  and  Bur- 
rougha  Corp. 

The  losing  companies  had  protested,  either 
to  the  OAO  or  the  McClellan  subcommittee, 
following  the  selection  of  IBM  on  April  12 
IBM's  tlU  million  bid  for  135  computer 
systems  was  (00  million  to  $70  mtlUnn  higher 
than  the  bids  of  its  rivals  But  IBM  was 
chosen  on  the  ground  that  the  lower  bids 
were  unresponsive  to  the  specifications. 

In  an  opinion  issued  Friday.  Comptroller 
Oeneral  Elmer  B  Staats  ruled  in  effect  that 
the  Air  Force  should  have  offered  IBM's 
competitors  an  opportunity  to  meet  Air 
Force  requirements  One  source  close  to  the 
negotiations  said  this  wasn't  done  In  part 
because  Air  Force  contractmg  officers  were 
confused  about  applicable  procurement  reg- 
ulations. Nor  did  the  Air  Force  clearly  specify 
what  It  wanted,  he  said. 

On  learning  of  the  Comptroller  General's 
opinion.  Air  Force  Secretary  Harold  Brown 
met  with  Sen.  McClellan  iD,  Ark  I  to  tell 
him  that  the  choice  of  IBM  would  be  can- 
celed. The  Senator  then  called  off  closed- 
door  hearings  on  the  contract  award  that  his 
subcommittee  had  been  scheduled  to  begin 
tomorrow. 

"We'll  keep  an  eye  on  the  negotiations." 
said  Jerome  Adlerman.  the  subcommittee's 
chief  counsel.  "The  companies  claim  that 
with  comparatively  minor  modification  cost- 
ing anywhere  from  zero  to  $4  million  they 
could  have  brought  their  machines  up  to 
speclflcattons  and  still  save  the  Government 
maybe  $60  million."  he  said 

The  computers  souRht  by  the  Air  Force 
are  said  to  be  commercially  available,  off- 
the-shelf  machines  Intended  mostly  for 
housekeeping  chores. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr  President  the 
Permanent  Investigati  :)n.s  S-Jbcommlttee 
of  the  Committee  on  Goveniment  Opera- 
tions, which  ha.s  the  duty  and  responsi- 
bility to  study  covernment  at  all  levels. 
with  a  view  to  determininti  its  economy 
and  efBclency,  quite  often  handles  com- 
plaints of  this  nature.  Thus,  after  a 
situation   that   has   been    discovered   is 


corrected,  we  save  literally  millions  of 
dollars  of  the  American  taxpayers' 
money.  This  is  not  a  pleasant  task,  but  it 
is  one  that  needs  to  be  performed.  Con- 
sidering the  limitod  time  and  staff  we 
have,  and  taking  Into  account  our  other 
dutle.s.  we  occasionally — in  fact,  fre- 
quently— make  discoveries  of  this  nature 
in  Government  operations  which  result 
in  corrective  action  that  tend?  to  pro- 
mote economy  and  to  prevent  extrava- 
gant expenditures. 


MORE  ATTENTION  NEEDED  FOR 
FUTURE  AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROL 
SYSTEMS — SPEECH  BY  MR.  FLOYD 
D.  HALX 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr  President.  I  In- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a 
thoughtful  and  provocative  speech  made 
recently  by  Mr.  Floyd  D.  Hall,  president 
of  Eastern  Airlines,  at  a  transportation 
workshop  held  in  Washington,  DC,  on 
June  26. 

Mr.  Hall  reviews  some  of  aviation's 
recent  history  and  examines  some  of  the 
immense  problems  confronting  commer- 
cial aviation  of  the  future.  The  issues  he 
discusses  are  ones  which  every  Member 
of  this  body  should  be  giving  searching 
consideration  to  right  now. 

Unless  sound  planning  is  started  and 
action  initiated  on  such  things  as  im- 
proved airports,  better  air  traffic  control 
systems  and  safer  airways,  commercial 
aviation,  upon  which  this  country  de- 
pends for  the  movement  of  people,  will 
strangle  from  Its  own  growth  I  hope 
every  Senator  will  take  the  time  to  study 
Mr   Hall's  rema:k> 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
speech  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Mr  F  D  Hall,  at  thf  Trans- 
portation   Workshop.   Washington.   DC. 

June  26,  1967 

Think  you.  General  Schrlever 

A  fpw  weeks  ago.  I  was  privileged  to  attend 
a  pymposium  on  data  processing,  and  one 
portion  of  the  presentation  has  c<jntinued 
to  disturb  me  To  emphasl/e  the  great  scien- 
tific and  technical  advances  m.ide  since 
World  War  II.  one  speaker  noted  that  80'' 
of  all  the  scientists  ever  born  are  still  alive 
today,  and  that  over  90';  of  all  the  scientific 
literature  ever  written  has  been  printed  In 
the  last  twenty  years 

These  strirtllng  facts  are.  of  course,  a  play 
on  statl.stlcs.  and  with  a  little  thought  we 
s<'e  that  they  are  not  so  surprising  as  they 
may  at  first  sourd  But  one  additional  fact 
has  continued  t'  .ag  my  thinking  We  are 
adding  to  our  library  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical data  at  the  rate  of  360.000  pages  a  day' 
That  truly  Is  an  astoiuidlng  figure,  for  It 
means  that  It  Is  no  longer  possible  to  keep 
track  of  ju.st  the  neiv  data  being  prcvduced, 
much  less  organize  It.  understand  It.  and  re- 
late It  meaningfully  to  our  own  areas  of 
activity  and  responsibility.  Technology  Is 
propelling  us  along  at  a  tremendous  pace 
and  It  seems  we  are  all  running  .as  f.ast  as 
possible  Just  to  keep  abreast  of  ttxlay's  prob- 
lems Yet  the  challenge  of  the  future  lix)ms 
e.tf  larger  on  the  horizon. 

In  no  field  I  know,  are  the  challenges 
greater  than  In  tr:in.<^port;i»lon  Earlier  In 
vour  program  you  heard  from  Mr  .Man  Boyd, 
one  of  our  most  able  public  servants  and  the 
Secretary  of  our  newest  Cabinet  D»^partment 
I  am  sure  he  imparted  some  sense  of  the 
scope  of   these  challenges,  reaching  as  they 


do  across  the  whole  spectrum  of  tran.sporta- 
tlon  In  our  country 

I  don't  envy  Secretary  Boyd's  choice  of 
dilemmas  because  I  feel  we  have  more  than 
enough  to  keep  us  bu.sy  In  air  transporta- 
tlrn  alone  The  air  transportation  Industry. 
as  a  viable  enterprise.  Is  entering  Its  fourth 
decade  and  no  characteristic  of  our  Indus- 
try Is  more  pronounced  than  Its  growth. 
Many  of  us  In  this  room  can  remember  the 
days  of  goggles  and  white  scarves,  when  a 
Curtiss  Condor  took  14  hours  and  11  stops 
to  make  It  from  New  York  to  Miami  and  the 
public's  Impression  of  aviation  was  cne  of 
fly-by-r.lght  il  should  say  by  day  only\  com- 
panies struggling  to  make  a  living  while 
steely-eyed  pilots  fought  the  elements  over 
the  Alleghenies  or  the  Rockies  That  picture 
was  liberally  laced  with  fiction  even  then, 
but  It  has  become  ludicrous  today.  Today, 
the  United  States  certificated  air  carriers 
employ  some  20.000  highly-skilled  and  well 
trained  pilots  who  fly  2.100  airplanes —two- 
thirds  of  them  turbine-powered  -on  12.000 
departures  every  day  from  525  major  United 
States  airports.  320.000  passengers  per  day— 
or  225  every  minute — pay  about  $17  million 
a  day  for  air  transportation  The  United 
States  Industry  as  a  whole  now  has  operating 
revenues  of  96  billion  per  year  and  operating 
profits  of  half  a  billion  dollars. 

A  great  rush  of  growth  has  brought  u« 
to  these  levels.  Over  the  past  decade  air 
travel  in  the  United  States  has  been  grow- 
ing at  an  average  annual  rate  of  eleven  per 
cent  per  \j'ear  In  terms  of  revenue  passenger 
miles.  To  Ynake  this  possible  the  Industry  ha» 
had  to  make  huge  Investments  In  equipment 
and  facilities — Investments  that  have  been 
even  more  demanding  of  management  cour- 
age than  of  financal  ingenuity.  In  the  pre- 
Jet  era  of  1955-1957.  I  recall  making  a  pres- 
entation to  the  board  of  directors  of  my 
previous  company.  When  I  suggested  that 
the  probable  Investment  In  the  Jet  Age  we 
were  then  considering  would  total  $335  mil- 
lion, the  directors  were  astounded.  One  mem- 
ber of  the  meeting  characterized  our  en- 
try Into  the  Jet  Age  as  skating  onto  the  very 
thin  Ice  separating  the  exhilarating  air  of 
technological  advancement  above  and  the 
very  cold  water  of  bankruptcy  below.  Yet  as 
Eastern  Airlines,  a  company  with  a  corporate 
net  worth  of  only  t45  million  at  the  end  of 
1963 — and  while  preserving  conservative, 
well  defined  financing  principles — we  will 
have  placed  In  service  new  aircraft  totaling 
an  Investment  of  6885  million  in  the  five 
years  ending  In  1968. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  at  the  beginning 
of  this  decade  such  commitments  required 
courage,  for  there  were  many  who  could  not 
believe  that  growth  rates  from  ten  to  twenty 
per  cent  per  year  were  possible.  Yet  some  of 
the  more  optimistic  forecasts  today  are  call- 
ing for  an  annual  growth  rate  of  17  or  18 
per  cent  between  now  and  1970,  with  a  slight 
decline  to  fifteen  to  seventeen  per  cent 
through  1972.  and  a  drop  to  about  eleven 
per  cent  by  1975.  More  cautious  men  are 
talking  about  twelve  to  sixteen  per  cent  be- 
tween now  and  1970.  with  a  slackening  of 
the  growth  rate  to  eight  per  cent  by  1975. 
In  any  event.  Increases  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
per  cent  per  year  have  become  an  accepted 
standard  In  our  Industry  In  more  recent 
years 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  those  of  ui 
who  work  with  such  growth  on  a  dally  basU 
are  prone  to  overlook  some  of  Its  Implica- 
tions. For  example,  projecting  a  growth  rate 
of  ten  per  cent  annually  results  In  a  dou- 
bling of  total  viilume  In  1\  years  and  8 
tripling  of  11 '2  years.  A  sti>talned  growth 
rate  of  20'~o  annually  would  double  the  vol- 
ume of  3 '4  years  and  triple  It  In  six  Sec- 
ond, we  sometimes  forget  that  less  than  40 
per  cent  of  the  .'American  population  has 
even  flown.  Sixty  per  cent  of  our  Increasing 
population — more  and  more  of  whom  are 
coming  Into  the  travel-nrone  age  groups — 
have  yet  to  make  their  first  flight  In  a  com- 
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merclal  airplane.  But  If  this  fact  promises 
even  greater  growth  in  the  future,  we  should 
also  remember  that  we  Americans  are  by  far 
the  flylngest  people  In  the  world  and  the 
surface  of  air  transportation's  usefulness— 
hence  the  demand  for  its  benefits — haB 
barely  been  scratched  on  a  global  basis. 

We  have  few  statistics  about  the  coun- 
tries that  make  up  the  Communist  world, 
but  among  the  free  world  alrUnes,  about  126 
billion  passenger  miles  were  operated  In 
1965.  In  five  years,  that  figure  Is  expected  to 
double  to  250  billion  In  1970,  and  grow  even 
further  to  400  billion  In  1975  .  .  .  more  than 
triple  growth  In  ten  years.  And  that  figure 
b  the  conservative  one.  The  optimists  are 
ulklng  about  650  billion  .  .  .  more  than 
quadrupling  In  ten  years  I 

Almost  overnight,   It   became  fashionable 
to  predict  that  such  growth  promises  more 
problems    than    profits— and    indeed    sober 
realization   of   these   problems   Is    In   order. 
Moreover,  as  was  the  case  in  the  pre-Jet  era, 
there  are  many  who  say  that  these  levels 
can  never  be  reached,  that  already  we  have 
saturated  our  air  space.  Even  If  we  find  a 
way  to  solve   the  traffic   control   problema. 
these  Casandras  say,  each  of  the  thousands 
of  airplanes   flying   around   is   heading   for 
one  little  piece  of  concrete  one  hundred  and 
flfty  feet  wide  and  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
feet  long  at  a  major  airport  of  one  of  our 
larger  cities.  One  hundred  airplanes  In  the 
pattern   at   the  same   time   would.   If  each 
flight  used  only  four  minutes  to  approach, 
land,  bring  the  airplane  under  control  and 
clear  the  runway,  cause  the  one-hundredth 
airplane  to  have  been  delayed  six  hours  be- 
fore  landing.    There    are    thoee   who   claim 
that  the  SST  program  Is  doomed  in  advance 
because  even  If  we  find  the  way  to  finance 
and  build  an  airplane  that  will  cut  the  fly- 
ing time  around  the  world  by  one  half  .  .  . 
or  even  less  .  .  .  the  time  lost  circling  the 
airports   and   driving   from   the   airports  to 
homes  or  hotels  will  more  than  erase  all  of 
the  time  gains  that  cost  so  much  to  build 
In  the  SST.  And  If  we  continue  to  buy  hard- 
ware off  the  shelf  and  fall  to  consider  all  of 
the  other  factors  that  will  affect  operations, 
the  doubters  will  probably  be  proved  right. 
Increasingly,  we  must  shed  oiu-  old  habits 
of  thinking  In  time  terms  of  flying  hotirs 
or  even  block-to-block  hours  if  we  are  to 
maximize   our   usefulness   to    the   traveling 
public.  For  the  businessman  traveling  on  a 
tight  schedule  has  to  think  In  door-to-door 
time  terms,  and  from  high-speed  trains  to 
corporate  aircraft  more  and  more  methods 
are  being  conceived  to  save  his  precious  min- 
utes and  hours. 

We  need  not  even  look  so  far  down  the 
road  as  the  SST  to  encounter  some  very 
disturbing  forecasts.  The  era  of  the  four  to 
five  hundred  passenger  airplane  Is  already 
In  sight  and  still  other  studies  contemplate 
a  sky  bus  that  will  carry  multiples  of  a 
hundred  passengers  In  operations  similar  to 
the  Air-Shuttle  that  Eastern  Airlines  oper- 
ates today.  * 

To  point  up  the  problem  of  passenger- 
handling  imagine.  If  you  will,  a  fleet  of  these 
huge  airplanes  all  on  the  ground  at  the  same 
time.  Even  today  our  company  has  as  many 
as  twenty-two  Jets  on  the  ground  at  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  at  one  time  If  these  were  not  the 
very  largest  airplanes,  but  Just  something  of 
an  Intermediate  de.-^lgn— say  three  hundred 
passengers — there  would  be  6.000  people  all 
trying  to  get  to  the  airport  and  find  parking 
places  at  the  same  time.  6,000  people  trying 
to  check  their  luggage,  and  waiting  in  line 
while  ticket  agents  call  Reservations  to  see  if 
reservations  are  confirmed  and  then  going 
through  the  laborious  process  of  filling  out 
ticket  forms  and  collecting  fares.  Recent 
studies  show  that  75^:  of  the  p-^ssengers  for 
•  a  given  flight  check  In  for  It  within  thirty 
minutes  of  departure  time,  and  half  don't 
get  to  the  departure  area  until  less  than 
fifteen  minutes  of  flight  time.  Six  thousand 


people  following  this  pattern  would  pretent  a 
simply  Impossible  problem  today. 

We  at  Eastern  Airlines  carry  more  than 
20,000  people  on  peak  days  on  our  Washing- 
ton-New York-Boston  Air  Shuttle.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  us  to  process  ten  thousand  pas- 
sengers a  day  In  and  out  of  the  Shuttle  ter- 
minal at  La  Ouardla.  We  have  given  some 
thought  to  moving  the  Shuttle  operations 
into  the  main  building  to  provide  our  pas- 
sengers with  more  comfortable  accommoda- 
tions. But  we  know  that  if  we  did  move  to 
the  main  terminal,  the  operations  of  all  of 
the  other  airUnes  would  have  to  be  sus- 
pended because  their  passengers  could  not 
get  through  our  traffic  Jam  of  automobiles 
of  passengers  going  out  and  coming  In  on 
the  Shuttle.  The  new  La  Quardla  main  ter- 
minal, designed  and  built  within  the  last  five 
years,  would  not  handle  the  volume  of  pas- 
sengers possible  by  1970.  and  it  couldn't  even 
handle  the  peaks  today. 

I  am  painting  such  a  gloomy  picture  that 
I  am  about  to  talk  myseU  out  of  any  hope 
for  the  future  of  air  transportation.  But  a 
closer  examination  of  the  state  of  the  art 
reveals  a  few  rays  of  sunshine.  First  of  all, 
one  must  remember  that  the  pains  we  are 
suffering  today  are  the  result  of  virtually 
no  meaningful  long-range  planning.  In  the 
days  of  the  DC-3  we  were  so  enthralled  with 
the  great  task  of  flying  safely  from  one  point 
to  another  that  we  had  Uttle  time  to  really 
look  at  the  scope  of  the  problems  that  could 
develop  should  technology  move  as  it  ac- 
tually has  In  the  past  two  decades.  Further, 
the  more  sophisticated  methods  of  systems 
analysis  and  projections  on  an  organized 
basis  had  not  yet  been  developed  when  solu- 
tions of  today's  problems  should  have  begun. 
It  took  the  gigantic  challenges  of  the  Man-. 
hattan  Project,  the  missile  crisis,  and  the 
race  for  space  to  organize  the  brains  and 
channel  the  efforts  that  make  such  achieve- 
ments possible. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  has  been  no 
forward  planning  In  the  airline  industry 
until  now.  There  has  been.  But  the  binocu- 
lars were  not  very  strong  and  the  image 
was  not  very  clear.  Even  today,  X  dare  say 
that  there  are  few  American  trunk  carriers 
that  have  extended  mearUngful  planning 
more  than  five  years  Into  the  future.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  have  all  been  making  and  are 
continuing  to  make  a  very  bad  mistake  for 
which  we  may  pay  dearly.  We  are  planning 
and  projecting  our  operations  through  our 
own  subjective  and  often  myopic  eyes,  in- 
stead of  employing  the  tools  and  techniques 
that  have  made  our  major  national  pro- 
grams possible. 

Now  if  we  are  arrogant  enough  to  think 
that  we  ean  solve  the  problems  we  can  see 
today  with  the  restricted,  subjective  meth- 
ods we  have  used  to  date,  if  we  believe  that 
the  habits  of  mind  adequate  to  the  white 
scarf  and  goggle  times  will  be  sufficient 
answer  to  the  problems  engendered  by  the 
747  and  the  SST,  what  of  the  even  more 
fundamental  challenges  that  face  us?  I  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  wisdom  to  define 
these  challenges  very  precisely  but  perhape 
I  can  suggest  a  few  of  them. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  way  In  which 
we  In  the  airline  Industry  have  always 
thought  about  time  and  speed.  Traditionally, 
we  have  thought  of  our  competition — r.<ll- 
roads,  btises  and  ships — as  suflerlng  a  dis- 
tinct speed  handicap  In  competition  with  our 
ever-faster  airliners.  But  is  it  not  time  to 
begin  to  think  of  our  true  competition  mov- 
ing at  the  speed  of  186,000  miles  per  second? 
For  when  television  and  phon-a-vlslon  en- 
able businessmen  to  meet  and  confer  with 
their  colleagues  and  customers  in  color  and 
three  dimensions,  Vhlle  they  are  In  fact 
thousands  of  miles  apart,  does  this  mean 
that  the  greatest  movement  of  passengers 
win  be  on  pleasure  Ira  vel  and  that  the  move- 
ment of  cargo  will  far  outstrip  today's  main- 
stay, the  movement  of  businessmen? 


Probably  not,  but  this  is  certainly  a  ques- 
tion we  should  be  grappling  with,  remem- 
bering that  air  transportation  has  grown  and 
will  continue  to  grow  only  to  the  degree  that 
It  is  truly  useful.  Traditionally,  the  airline 
and  aircraft  manufacturing  industry  has 
concentrated  on  making  their  product  faster 
and  more  comfortable  for  the  passenger.  But 
Is  the  day  not  In  sight  when  the  thrust  of 
aircraft  development  may  be  toward  making 
the  airplane  a  better  citizen  in  the  external 
environment  in  which  it  must  live?  There 
are  major  aircraft  and  engine  designers  to- 
day who  believe  that  the  greatest  emphasis 
m  aircraft  development  in  the  next  decade 
or  two  will  be  toward  making  the  Jet  engine 
more  quiet  rather  than  faster.  Further,  we 
in  the  air  tranfiportatlon  Industry  can  be 
proud  that  from  the  outset  we  have  engi- 
neered safety  into  our  product.  And  we  can 
be  equally  proud  that  the  safety  of  airline 
operations  has  continued  to  Improve  through 
our  decades  of  growth  and  progress.  But  In 
the  decades  ahead — when  we  talk  about  550 
billion  revenue  passenger  miles,  when  as 
many  as  500  people  are  flying  in  one  air- 
plane—will today's  rate  of  safety  progress 
still  be  acceptable? 

In  the  past  our  airports  have  sprouted  up 
haphazardly,  one  at  a  time,  Just  because  there 
happened  to  be  an  empty  cow  pasture  avail- 
able. But  in  an  age  that  envisions  VSTOL 
airports  located  in  the  centers  of  our  great 
cities  and  rings  of  satellite  general  aviation 
airports  girdling  those  cities  in  addition  to 
present  commercial  airports,  can  we  afford 
the  same  haphazard  methods  of  airport  plan- 
ning and  local  financing? 

So  we  must  answer  a  question  that  is  far 
broader  than  the  Implications  of  air  trans- 
portation growth,  however  complex.  We  must 
really  define  and  then  answer  a  question  as 
basic  as  what  Is  the  world  going  to  be  like 
in  the  next  40  years. 

Suppose  the  Par  East  opens  to  American  j 
business  for  Investments  and  operations  as  - 
Europe  now  is  open.  There  are  a  billion-and- 
half  people  In  Asia  who  are  all  demanding 
a  scale  of  living  that  we  Americans  take  for 
granted  each  day.  They  need  everything  from 
shoes  to  heavy  machinery;  everything  from 
farming  machinery  to  methods  of  processing 
and  preserving  their  food  supplies.  The  SST 
will  make  Asia  as  close  to  America  tomorrow 
as  Europe  is  todav  so  that  businessmen  can 
travel  to  plants  In  Asia  with  the  same  ease 
as  they  now  visit  their  operations  in  France, 
England  or  Switzerland. 

Even  here  at  home,  the  best  air  service  is 
to  be  found  centering  on  a  dozen  or  so  of 
the  major  population  centers.  Yet.  there  are 
hundreds  of  sizeable  cities  with  rapidly 
growing  commercial  and  Industrial  activities 
that  are  sorely  in  need  of  better  air  service. 
Their  airports  are  not  so  crowded  and  they 
are  plagued  by  few  if  any  air  traffic  delay 
congestions.  In  many  cases,  we  must  answer 
these  cities  with  the  discouraging  fact  that 
our  present  route  system  will  not  permit  us 
to  give  them  better  service  because  it  is  not 
economically  feasible  for  us  to  do  so.  Airline 
route  systems,  like  our  airports  and  our 
fleets  of  aircraft  have  mostly  "Just  growed 
like  Topsy.  They  made  good  sense  in  1934. 
They  have  been  revised  frequently  but  by 
and  large  they  have  been  developed  by  add- 
ing a  segment  here  or  there,  by  one  company 
winning  a  route  to  a  lucrative  city  or  com- 
munity with  little  thought  being  given  to 
the  route  pattern  as  a  transportation— or 
perhaps  an  even  better  term— a  distribution 
system,  a  system  serving  the  needs  of  the 
most  peotjle. 

I  suggest  that  the  time  is  now  when  we 
must  begin  to  employ  the  concepts  of  system 
planning  and  management  to  the  industry 
that  seems  destined  to  become  the  biggest 
growth  industry  of  them  all.  We  at  Eastern 
Airlines  are  moving  toward  this  objective 
right  now.  We  propose  to  look  ahead,  to 
forecast  what  events  are  likely  to  take  place 
between  now  and  1985,  to  evaluate  their  im- 
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pact  on  our  company  and  our  capacity  to 
cop«  with  them,  to  evalvi.itc  what  effort  m  ly 
be  necessary  to  make  these  events,  conie 
about — or  perhaps  even  to  prevent  some  of 
them  from  happening — f.o  establish  critical 
path  designs  and  apply  the  pert  techn;que 
to  plot  the  coun-e  uf  events  and  the  timing 
of  actions  on  our  part  to  achieve  our  goals 

I  suggest  that  we  hesin  right  at  home  with 
our  route  system  as  it  exists  today,  but  that 
the  scope  of  our  vision  be  unlim.ted  For 
example,  we  can  readilv  identify  the  pupuia- 
tlon  growth  that  makes  up  the  megaopoUs 
extending  from  Boston  to  the  Piedmont  areas 
of  the  CaroUnas  Where  are  the  otner  popu- 
lation centers  likely  to  develop''  The  Mon- 
treal, Toronto.  Buffalo.  Cleveland.  Detroit. 
Chicago  area  looks  like  a  candidate  AH  of 
Florida  and  the  crescent  that  loops  around 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Houston  might  be 
another.  Certainly  the  West  Coa.'^t  from  San 
Diego  to  Seattle  must  become  a  heavy  popu- 
lation center  in  the  next  20  years 

What  of  the  character  of  commerce  and 
Industry?  We  at  Eastern  know  that  our  pres- 
ent route  system  covers  that  part  of  the 
United  States  where  8.3  ;  of  our  industrial 
capacity  Is  located.  But  industry  is  shifting. 
and  we  see  It  every  day  The  quiet  little  town 
of  Aiken,  South  Carolina,  has  added  literally 
minions  of  dollars  of  industrial  capacity  in 
Just  the  last  five  years  Companies  have  a 
tendency  to  grow  even  larger  to  meet  the 
competitive  presisures  and  tlie  volume  re- 
quirements of  our  rapidly  expanding  econ- 
omy and  when  companies  grow  they  set  up 
plants  in  new  locations  to  find  labor  markets 
or  to  shorten  their  distribution  lines  Plant 
and  ofSce  dispersal  has  been  one  of  the 
major  factors  that  have  ca'.;.«ed  the  growth 
In  air  travel  during  the  pa.st  ten  years  and 
Its  continuing  trend  will  certainly  have  ad- 
ditional effects. 

To  adequately  plot  our  critical  path  for 
the  future,  we  must  range  over  a  wide  array 
of  subjects:  What  !s  the  political  character 
of  not  only  our  own  country  but  the  world 
likely  to  be  in  the  next  20  years'"  Where  are 
the  centers  of  commerce  and  Industry  likely 
to  develop?  Will  there  be  a  major  popula- 
tion shift  once  the  barriers  of  political  .=trlfe 
are  removed?  Will  Industry  move  to  seek  new- 
labor  markets  in  these  new  population  cen- 
ters as  It  has  in  the  past?  Is  there  my  likeli- 
hood of  an  International  monetary  unit  to 
facilitate  trade  with  the  millions  of  peoplo 
who  need  our  technical  know-how  and  our 
economic  support ''  And  what  of  technologv 
Itself?  What  will  night  in  and  out  of  the 
atmosphere  be  like  m  1985''  What  kind  of 
engines  will  be  used?  Fuel?  We  must  study 
such  questions  and  solve  them  not  only 
Individually  but  us  they  relate  to  one 
another. 

There  are  many  who  would  characterize 
such  an  exercise  as  both  grandiose  and  Im- 
practical. I  submit  that  it  is  both  essential 
and  long  overdue.  As  wide  as  the  range  of 
the  subject  matter  may  seem  to  he.  I  have 
really  only  scratched  the  surface  of  the  ma- 
terial that  needs  to  be  studied  org-mized. 
correlated  to  the  problems  that  are  already 
at  hand  and  those  showing  their  Indistinct 
heads  over  the  distant  horizon  Seme  say 
that  we  are  alreadv  too  far  behind  to  do  my- 
thlng  meaningful  about  the  myriad  prob- 
lems that  seem  likely  to  ensnare  a:r  trans- 
portation and.  like  Gulliver,  dra?  It  down 
into  helpless  Impotence  But  the  prophets 
of  doom  have  always  be«n  with  u?  We  tr-.'.' 
bunt  the  SST  We  uill  travel  both  In  and  out 
of  the  atmosphere  In  this  century  The  res:- 
lefs  stirring  of  n.ltllnns  of  people  around 
the  world,  demanding  a  better  life  will  force 
an  Interchange  of  technical  knowledge,  com- 
mercial and  cultural  cooperation,  and  per- 
haps most  Important  of  all,  close  communi- 
cations between  areas  that  have,  until  now. 
seemed  remote  and  "xotlc 

The  problems  are  bigger,  more  complex. 
more  Interrela'^ed.  Their  scope  has  expanded 


beyond  mans  greatest  dreams.  But.  as  one 
furnier  American  general  and  Industrialist 
said.  The  roads  you  travel  so  briskly  lead 
out  of  dim  antiquity,  arid  you  study  the  past 
chiefly  because  of  its  bearing  on  the  hvinc; 
present  and  Its  promise  for  the  future   " 

One  might  add  the  equally  sound  advice  th.^t 
the  future  belongs  to  those  who  plan  for  it. 


AN    INCREASE    IN    TAXES 

Mr.  WILLLWIS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Pre.sident.  if  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion does  not  have  an  emer-iencv,  it  will 
create  one  The  nt-xt  great  emerpency  Is 
expected  to  be  it.>  effort  to  ram  through 
a  tax  increa.se  without  Congress  having 
adequate  time  to  consider  It  along  with 
the  question  of  reducinK  Government 
.spending;  and  correcting  .some  of  the  ex- 
isting inequities  in  our  tax  .structure. 

I  have  lust  received  a  letter  from 
Secretary  Fowler  stating  that  wlvn  and 
if  the  administration  gets  around  to 
sending  its  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress for  a  tax  increase  "the  needed 
rapid  action  '  on  their  propcsal  will  be 
so  urgent  that  Congress  will  not  have 
time  to  consider  any  change  in  the  27 '2- 
percent  oil  depletion  allowances. 

In  the  light  of  this  backstage  ma- 
neuvering by  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion to  forestall  any  chance  for  Congress 
to  consider  a  revision  of  this  glaring  tax 
advantage  for  the  oil  industry  we  can 
understand  why  during  his  recent  politi- 
cal appearance  in  Austin  there  was  such 
a  tremendous  response  as  the  oil  barons 
stood  in  line  with  their  SI. 000  contribu- 
tions, ready  to  join  the  Pre.sident's  Club. 

I  quote  the  comments  of  the  US.  News 
&  World  Report  of  July  10  on  this  un- 
usually successful  ix)litical  function: 

The  second  annual  "President's  Ball"  In  the 
Tex.as  State  capital  attracted  1  600  members 
of  the  President's  Club  from  five  oil-produc- 
ing .Southwestern  States— Oklahoma.  Arkan- 
s.as.  Louisiana  and  New  Mexico,  In  addition 
to  Tex  ins. 

Gross  receipts:  1  6  million  dollars,  of  which 
the  party  expected  to  net  about  1-3  million 
for  political  activities 

It  was  announced  that  proceetis  from  this 
dinner— one  of  the  biggest  fund-ral.=lng  af- 
fairs in  history — h.ad  "wiped  out"  the  debt 
of  the  Democratic  Party  for  the  first  time 
In  '25  years. 

The  President  In  his  message  to  Con- 
gre.ss  last  January  stated  that  he  would 
recommend  a  6-percent  acro.ss-the-board 
tax  increase  to  be  effective  July  1  of  this 
year.  Four  weeks  later,  the  administra- 
tion had  reversed  this  plan,  and  Sec- 
retary Fowler  was  before  the  Finance 
Committee  and  instead  of  cndor.sing  a 
tax  increa.se  lecommcnded  a  $2  billion 
tax  reduction  in  the  form  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  7-percent  investment  tax 
credit. 

During  the  hearings  on  this  tax  reduc- 
tion bill.  I  asked  Secretary  Fowler  if  the 
administration  had  changed  Its  mind  on 
its  earlier  plans  for  a  tax  increase,  and 
I  was  advLsed  that  while  it  had  not 
changed  its  plans  it  was  not  then  ready 
to  submit  them  to  the  Congress. 

The  administration  Instead  save  top 
priority  to  the  President's  plan  to  finance 
the  1968  presidential  campaigns  out  of 
the  Federal  Treasury. 

Later,  in  June  and  during  the  hearings 
on  the  debt  ceiling,  I  urged  once  again 


that  the  Treasury  Department  decide 
upon  its  recommendations  for  a  tax  in- 
crease in  ample  time  for  us  to  consider 
correction  of  certain  inequities  In  the 
existing  tax  structure  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  before  any  increase 
In  taxes  is  placed  upon  the  American  tax- 
payers consideration  must  be  given 
toward  reducing  expenditures  and  cor- 
recting some  of  the  existing  loopholes, 
particularly  as  they  relate  to  certain  de- 
pletion allowances. 

For  the  past  several  weeks  there  has 
been  a  persistent  rumor  that  the  admin- 
istration is  deliberately  planning  to  with- 
hold its  tax  message  to  the  Congress  until 
late  in  the  congressional  session  and  then 
in  an  atmosphere  of  emergency,  demand 
Immediate  action  on  Its  proposed  across- 
the-board  Increase,  thereby  forestalling 
any  corrections  of  existing  loopholes. 

As  the  admnlistration's  delayed-action 
plan  became  more  apparent,  on  June  28, 
1967,  I  wrote  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury urging  once  again  that  the  adminis- 
tration send  its  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  at  an  early  date  in  order  that 
we  could  have  time  to  consider  all  of 
the.se  proposals. 

In  his  reply  of  July  18,  1967,  he  frankly 
stated : 

When  the  surcharge  recommendation  is 
made  In  definite  form,  the  Congress  will  want 
to  concentrate  on  the  central  Issues  of  the 
size  of  the  needed  t:tx  increase  and  the 
timing.  The  needed  rapid  action  could  be  lost 
In  a  protracted  debate  on  substantive  tax 
revision. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  of 
these  letters  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Insertion  I 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC.  June  28.  1967. 
Hon.  Henry  H  Fowler, 
Secrrt:ry  of  the  Treasury, 
Wa-ihingfon,  DC. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  According  to  re- 
cent press  accounts  the  Administration  \t 
planning  to  submit  to  the  Congress  some- 
time before  Its  adjournment  a  request  for  a 
broad  tax  increase. 

Before  any  tax  Increase  is  enacted  many  of 
us  feel  that  certain  recognized  loopholes  in 
our  existing  tax  structure  should  be  reex- 
amined I  am  therefore  trusting  th.it  the  Ad- 
ministration's decision  will  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  far  enough  In  advance  to  give 
us  adequate  time  to  consider  these  revisions 
along  with  your  request  for  new  taxes. 
Yours  sincerely. 

John  J.  Williams. 

Insertion  II 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasttry, 

Wa<ihington,  DC,  July  14, 1967. 
Hon.  JoH.v  J.  Williams, 
US  Senate. 
Waihington,  D  C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  Your  letter  of 
June  28  suggest-s  that  some  problems  of  loop- 
h.ile?  in  the  tax  structure  should  be  re-exam- 
ined in  connection  with  Congressional  con- 
sideration of  a  tax  surcharge.  You  Indicate, 
therefore,  that  the  President's  Message  on 
Tax  Reform  should  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
Kre=s  in  time  for  consideration  in  connection 
with  the  surcharEe. 

A?  you  will  realize,  a  number  of  factor* 
must  be  taken  Into  account  In  settling  on 
the  timing  of  specific  Prc-^identlal  requests  to 
the  Congress 

With    regard    to    the    relationship    of   tax 
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revision  to  the  surcharge,  I  would  like  to 
refer  to  the  President's  Economic  Message 
where  he  said.  "This  work  of  basic  reform 
should  proceed  independently  of  the  re- 
quirements for  raising  taxes  or  the  oppor- 
tunliies  for  tax  reduction."  When  the  sur- 
charge recommendation  is  made  In  definite 
form,  the  Congress  will  want  to  concentrate 
oa  the  centra!  issue'  of  the  size  of  the  needed 
tax  increase  and  the  timing.  The  needed 
rapid  action  could  be  lost  in  a  protracted 
debate  on  substantive  tax  revision. 

For  this  reason  U  seems  desirable  that  tax 
relorm  and  stabilizing  tax  rate  adjustments 
be  approached  separately. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  H.  Fowler. 


DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE  AWARD 
TO  CLARK  L.  GUMM,  OF  NEW 
MEXICO 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  a  New 
Mexican,  Clark  L.  Gumm,  of  Raton,  re- 
cently received  the  highest  honor  of  the 
Department  of  the  Literior — the  Distin- 
guished Service  Award.  Mr.  Gumm,  chief 
of  the  branch  of  cadastral  engineering 
in  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  is 
an  acknowledged  authority  in  public 
land  surveying.  His  career — spanning 
more  than  36  years  in  public  service — 
began  in  New  Mexico  as  a  chain-and- 
rod  man  in  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment and  later  in  the  General  Land  Of- 
fice, predecessor  to  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  New  Mexico  feels  a  natural 
pride  in  this  man's  achievements.  Wash- 
ington summoned  his  talents  In  1957, 
and  4  years  later  Mr.  Gumm  moved  up 
the  ladder  to  his  present  position.  This 
responsibility  has  Involved  him  In  many 
difficult  surveying  problems  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Office  of  Ter- 
ritories, the  Office  of  the  Solicitor.  His 
major  contributions  Include  the  prepara- 
tion of  maps  for  the  leasing  of  the  oil  and 
gas  areas  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf, 
the  tidelands  litigation  involving  boimd- 
aries  between  Federal  and  State  sub- 
merged lands,  and  exceptional  assistance 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  on  several 
landmark  suits  which  reached  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Secretary  Udall's  citation  for 
the  Distinguished  Service  Award  of  Clark 
L.  Gumm  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
35  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
V  Washington,  D.C. 

CrrATioN  FOR  Distinguished  Service:  Clark 

L.   Gumm 
(in  recognition  of  valuable  contributions  In 

the  surveying   field,   with   the  Bureau  of 

Land  Management) 

Mr.  Gumm  entered  the  Federal  service  as 
a  Public  Land  Surveyor.  Because  of  his  ag- 
gressiveness In  the  study  of  prescribed  and 
Improved  methods  and  procedures  pertaining 
to  all  types  of  cadastral  surveys,  Mr.  Grumm 
quickly  progressed  to  more  difficult  assign- 
ments, until  he  was  handling  some  of  the 
most  complicated  survey  projects  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office.  He  has  been  Involved  In 
many  difficult  surveying  problems  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  Office  of  Territories, 
OfBce  of  the  Solicitor,  as  well  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  His  foreign  assignments 
Which  Include  service  in  Iraq.  Nicaragua,  and 
Morocco,  as  a  consultant  on  cadastral  sur- 


veying, were  outstanding.  Mr.  Gumm  was 
delegated  by  the  State  Department  to  attend 
the  1963  Conference  of  Commonwealth  Sur- 
vey Officers,  held  at  Cambridge,  England  and 
at  Caracas,  Venezuela,  In  1965,  he  was  a 
representative  at  a  convention  of  engineers 
and  surveyors.  In  the  last  few  years  while 
serving  as  Chief  of  the  Branch  of  Cadastral 
Engineering,  Mr.  Gumm  has  been  responsible 
for  the  preparation  of  Federal  maps  for  the 
leasing  of  oil  and  gas  areas  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf.  He  has  made  a  major  con- 
tribution In  the  tidelands  litigation  Involv- 
ing boundaries  between  Federal  and  State 
submerged  lands  and  has  provided  excep- 
tional assistance  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  Office  of  the  Solicitor  on  several 
land-mark  suits  which  reached  the  Supreme 
Court.  Mr.  Gumm's  responsibilities  in  re- 
gard to  delineation  of  the  acreages  of  the 
blocks  split  by  the  various  zone  lines  off 
Louisiana  are  tremendous.  He  is  a  national 
authority  and  Is  fast  becoming  an  interna- 
tional authority  In  this  specialized  field.  For 
his  distinct  contribution  to  the  Bureau's 
cadastral  survey  program  for  the  public 
lands,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  grants 
to  Mr.  Gumm  Its  highest  honor,  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Award. 

Stewart  L.  Udall. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


rado.  Another  son  by  a  previous  marriage, 
SSgt.  James  Martinez,  Is  also  overseas. 

Bill  Handlln,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rex 
Handlin  of  Sublette.  Kans..  is  serving  over- 
seas In  the  Navy  as  Flagship  Quartermaster. 


MILITARY   MANPOWER  CONTRIBU- 
TION FROM  ONE  FAMILY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  few  fami- 
lies have  contributed  as  much  in  terms  of 
manpower  to  the  defense  effort  of  our 
country  as  the  grandsons  of  Mrs.  Se- 
naida  Rodriguez  and  her  late  husband 
Eduardo,  formerly  of  Alamosa,  Colo.,  and 
now  of  Santa  Fe,  N.  Max.,  Mrs.  Rodriguez 
has  10  grandsons  serving  in  the  war. 
Three  are  from  Denver  and  one  is  from 
Alamosa.  A  news  story  called  to  my  at- 
tention by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  de- 
picts the  service  of  these  young  men  from 
one  family.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  contribu- 
tions of  manpower  in  the  defense  of  this 
country  has  been  that  of  six  mothers, 
daughters  of  Mrs.  Senalda  Rodriguez  and 
the  late  Eduardo  Rodriguez  of  Santa  Fe, 
New  Mexico,  and  Alamosa,  Colorado. 

These  six  women  have  a  total  of  ten  sons 
actively  serving  In  the  war  effort  at  present, 
as  follows: 

L/Cpl.  John  I.  E.  Chavez  Is  at  an  undis- 
closed overseas  destination.  He  Is  the  son 
of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Chavez  and  the  late  Louis 
Chavez  of  Santa  Fe,  N.M.  Immediately  upon 
graduation  from  St.  Michael's,  Cpl.  Chavez 
enlisted  In  the  Marine  Corps.  He  has  Just 
turned  18  years  of  age. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Martinez  of  Albu- 
querque, N.M.,  have  two  sons  In  the  Service : 
S/Sgt.  John  B.  Martinez  Is  In  the  Air  Force 
stationed  at  Omaha,  Neb.;  Anthony  Marti- 
nez, A2C,  Is  stationed  at  Keesler  AFB.  Miss. 

Jose  A.  Romero,  A2C,  is  stationed  at 
Homestead  AFB,  Fla.  He  Is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Manuel  L.  Romero  of  Albuquerque, 
N.M. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Romero  of  Denver, 
Colorado,  have  three  sons  In  the  Service: 
Lt.  John  Romero,  stationed  at  Whlteman 
AFB,  Mo.,  Is  Deputy  Missile  Combat  Crew 
Commander  there;  S/Sgt.  Raymond  Romero 
Is  stationed  overseas;  David  Romero,  A2C, 
Is  also  stationed  overseas. 

Daniel  De  Herrera,  A2C,  Is  stationed  over- 
seas. He  Is  the  son  of  Mrs.  De  Herrera  and 
the  late  Joe  De  Herrera  of  Alamosa,  Colo- 


DISENCHANTMENT  OF  STUDENT 
GENERATION  WITH  VIETNAM 
WAR 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  17,  1967,  James  Graham,  former 
student  body  president  of  Michigan  State 
University,  visited  me  to  discuss  the 
thoughts  of  the  student  generation  on 
the  Vietnam  war.  He  cited  a  strong  dis- 
enchantment w\^  the  present  adminis- 
tration's policies  and  submitted  to  me  a 
copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  President  John- 
son by  200  student  body  presidents  and 
editors  supporting  this  view. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter, expressing  the  views  of  200  student 
body  presidents  and  editors  on  the  Viet- 
nam war,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  orderEd  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Open  Letter  to  President  Johnson 

Dear  Mr.  President:  'We  are  moved  by  re- 
cent events  in  the  Middle  East  and  by  your 
meetings  with  Chairman  Kosygin  to  express 
as  urgently  as  possible  the  hope  that  this 
historic  juncture  will  not  pass  without  a 
basic  reappraisal  of  American  policy  In 
Vietnam. 

The  heightened  world  crisis  has  over- 
shadowed a  domestic  development  of  great 
import  to  the  United  States:  the  accelerated 
erosion  of  faith  in  their  government  among 
many  of  our  contemporaries,  an  erosion  that 
already  far  exceeds  the  customary  question- 
ing of  one  generation's  goals  and  values  by 
its  successor. 

We  are  devoted  Americans  who  have 
served  as  student  body  presidents  and  edi- 
tors during  the  academic  year  now  ended. 
Many  of  us  reported  to  you  last  December 
about  the  widening  concern  among  Ameri- 
can students  over  the  war  In  Vietnam.  At 
that  time  we  warned  that  the  United  States 
might  find  "some  of  her  most  loyal  and 
courageous  young  people  choosing  to  go  to 
Jail  rather  than  to  bear  their  country's  arms 
while  countless  others  condone  or  even  uti- 
lize techniques  for  evading  their  legal  obliga- 
tions." That  report.  It  Is  now  clear,  must  be 
seen  as  an  understatement. 

The  questions  raised  In  the  December  let- 
ter have  become  more  pressing  and  have  re- 
mained unanswered:  the  frank  discussion  we 
had  hoped  to  encourage  about  American  ob- 
jectives and  tactics  in  Vietnam  remains  un- 
achieved. We  regret  that  you  have  not  seen 
fit  to  Join  directly  in  such  a  discussion,  but 
It  seems  especially  unfortunate  that  when 
you  comment  at  all  on  the  doubts  and 
criticisms  of  those  who  question  American 
policy  in  Vietnam,  you  do  so  in  terms  that 
suggest  you  are  terribly  misinformed  about 
the  extent  and  motivation  of  these  doubts. 
Meanwhile  the  war  continues  to  escalate,  and 
with  it  the  toll  in  American  lives.  The  fear 
expressed  in  December  that  the  United 
States  was  being  drawn  into  "a  major  land 
war  in  Asia"  In  pursuit  of  unclarlfled — and 
perhaps  unnecessary  and  unobtainable — 
objectives  reads  almost  like  a  description  of 
present  circumstances. 

Furthermore,  the  extension  of  the  Draft 
without  substantial  change  has  done 
nothing  to  ease  "the  almost  universal  con- 
viction that  the  present  Selective  Service  law 
operates  unfairly,"  about  which  we  wrote 
In  December. 

All  this  has  helped  produce  a  profound 
resentment  among  many  of  those  faced  with 
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military  obligations  Many  who  once  believed 
the  United  States  wished  genuinely  to  ne- 
gotiate are  now  convinced  that  the  govern- 
ment is,  In  fact,  seeking  military  vlc'ory. 
Many  others  who  once  accepted  escalation 
as  the  best  way  to  eml  the  wj.r  quick'y  no 
longer  accept  as  v:ihd  a  policy  that  has  pro- 
duced a  situation  the  opposite  of  that 
promised. 

There  la,  then,  even  treiter  agreement  nJW 
than  there  wa^  in  Decprnber  th.tt  con'inued 
escalation  Is  neither  wise  nor  Justified  even 
If  the  other  side  is  not  prepifjd  to  negotiate. 
And  If  the  Americm  position  continues  in- 
flexibly Into  cscilition.  the  sense  that  such 
a  poUcy  la  contraxy  to  the  dictates  of  both 
common  sense  and  morality  would  become 
almoet  overwhelming 

In  short,  a  very  large  percentage  of  those 
who  must  decide  how  to  respond  to  the 
draft  are  not  persuided  th.it  there  is  a  thre.it 
to  the  national  interest  that  Justifies  the 
kind  of  Investment  in  lives  and  expense  to 
which  the  United  States  Is  now  committed 
Ln  Vietnam. 

As  a  measure  of  the  degree  and  intensity 
of  the  dlaaffectlon.  we  axe  forwarding  with 
this  letter  a  statement  suggesting  alternative 
■^  service  for  those  who  cannot  In  good  con- 
science flght  m  Vietnam,  a  statement  signed 
by  more  than  10  000  draft  age  men  on  a 
handful  of  representative  campuses.  These 
signatures,  collected  largely  during  exim 
week  and  In  the  face  of  all  the  difia:ult;es 
of  petition-gathering  at  the  end  of  an  aca- 
demic year,  constitute  a  heavy  percentage  of 
those  asked  and  eligible  to  sign  It  would  be 
hard  to  overstate  the  message  implicit  in  si;> 
substantial  an  outpouring  of  support  for 
such  a  statement  And  It  would  be  a  sad  mis- 
conception about  the  nature  and  depth  of 
the  disaffection  to  think  that  It  can  be  eased 
by  slogans,  rebukes,  or  patriotic  exhorta- 
tions. Synlclsm  about  the  meaning  of  pro- 
nouncements by  high  public  ofBclals,  about 
American  motives  in  world  affairs,  even  about 
the  national  purpose,  is  pervasive  Resistance 
to  the  dralt.  both  as  a  personal  witness  and 
as  a  political  tactic.  Is  mushrooming  across 
the  country.  The  likelihood  of  widespread 
non-cooperation  grows 

It  is  this  state  of  affairs.  Mr.  President, 
that  Impels  us  to  write  you  In  so  xirgent  a 
fashion.  It  seems  inconceivable  to  us  that 
the  government  would  abstain  from  any 
honorable  effort  to  regain  the  confidence  of 
the  generation  which  must  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  war  If  it  were  aware  of  how  deep  the 
loss  of  that  confidence  has  been. 

And  It  Is  precisely  our  deep  love  of  country 
that  prompts  us  to  implore  you  to  utilize 
the  unique  opportunity  of  this  moment  to 
reverse  course  in  Vietnam.  Nothing  short  of 
such  a  reversal  can  avert  the  serious  conse- 
quences that  await  a  nation  troubled  in 
conscience  and  losing  the  confidence  of  her 
youth. 

LIST    or    200    LETTSR    SICNDIS 

Alabama,  University  of,  Birmingham, 
Ralph  Knowles;  Albion  College,  Albion, 
Mich..  Richard  Krueger:  Alfred  University, 
AUred.  New  York,  Roger  Auerbach:  Ameri- 
can International  College.  Springfield.  Mass.. 
John  Mongeau,  American  University.  Wash.. 
D.C..  Thomas  Schales;  Amherst  College,  Am- 
herst. Mass.,  Stephen  Cohen;  Andrews  Uni- 
versity, Berrien  Springs.  Mich.,  John  Kelley; 
Antloch  College,  Yellow  Springs.  Ohio,  David 
Klebler;  Arizona,  University  of,  Tucson. 
Raphael  Ravlza:  Augsburg  College,  Minnea- 
polis, Minn.,  John  ^elstad;  Austin  College. 
Sherman.  Texas.  Bdwtn  Powers;  Barat  Col- 
lege, Lake  Forest.  111..  Pattle  Battle;  Bard 
College.  Annandale-on- Hudson.  New  York. 
Robert  Edmonds. 

Barnard  College,  New  York,  NY .  Nancy 
Oertner;  Beaver  College.  Olenslde.  Pa.,  Ei- 
leen Robinson;  Belolt  College,  Belolt.  Wise, 
Mark  Rosd;  Bennington  College.  Bennington, 
Vermont,  Deborah  Brown;  Berea  College, 
Berea,  Kentucky,  Sylvia  Smith;  Bethel  Col- 


lege, St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  James  Kelm;  Bir- 
mingham S<-Hithern  College,  Birmingham, 
Alabuma,  Ri.bert  Clem,  Bi.shcip  CUlege.  Dal- 
las. Te.xas.  Evelyn  Bowers:  Boston  University. 
Boston,  Mass.  Julian  Houston;  Bowling 
Green  College.  Bowling  Green,  Ohio.  Thomas 
Lelber;  Brandels  University.  Wallham.  Mass., 
Martin  Pernick;  BrUrcUff  College,  Briarclltf 
Manor,  New  York,  Mark;e  Murray;  Brooklyn 
College,  New  York,  New  York,  Donald  Scwab; 
Brown  University,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
Peter  Billings. 

Bryn  Mawr  College.  Bryn  Mawr.  Penna  , 
Nanette  Holben;  CallfornUi,  University  of,  at 
Berkeley.  Dm  Mcintosh;  California,  Univer- 
sity of.  at  Davis.  Robert  Black;  California, 
University  of.  at  Los  Angeles.  Robert  Mi- 
chaels; California,  University  of,  at  Santa 
Barbara.  John  Mayberry;  California  Institute 
of  Technology,  Pasadena  Joseph  Rhodes; 
Carleton  College,  Northneld,  Minnesota,  Peter 
Iverson;  Caiyahiga  Community  College, 
Cleveland  Ohio.  Potaert.  WalU^n;  Cedar  Crest 
College.  A;:ent-rwn.  Penna  .  Kathryn  Braviak- 
Is;  Central  State  University.  Wllberforoe. 
Ohio.  Dennis  Etowdel,  Chatham  College. 
Pittsburgh.  Penna  ,  Deborah  Little:  Chicago, 
University  of  Chicago.  Illinois,  Jeff  BUun; 
City  College  of  New  York,  New  York,  New 
York.  Shelley  S:achs:  Coe  College.  Cedar 
Rapids  Iowa.  Michael  Mead:  Colby  College. 
Waterville.    Maine.   Thomas    Ripfwn. 

Colby  Jr  College,  New  London.  New  Hamp- 
shire, Whitney  McKendree;  Colgate  Univer- 
sity, Hamilton,  New  York.  Rick  Weidman; 
Colorado  College.  Colorado  Spr.ngs.  Colo- 
rado. Steve  Ehrhard;  Colorado.  University 
of.  Boulder,  Paul  Talmedge;  Colorado  Wom- 
en's College,  Denver.  Kathryn  Hoffman;  Co- 
lumbia University.  New  York.  New  York.  Da- 
vid Langsam;  Connecticut  College  for  Wom- 
en. New  London.  Conn..  Rae  Downes:  Cornell 
College,  Mt  Vernon,  Iowa,  Michael  Troyer: 
Cornell  University.  Ithaca,  New  York,  David 
Brandt.  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover.  New 
Hampshire,  Michael  Wolff:  Davidson  College. 
Davidson.  North  Carolina,  Charles  C.  Mat- 
thews; Denver,  University  of.  Denver.  Colo- 
rado. William  Pace;  De  Pauw  University. 
Greencastle.   Indiana.   Martin    Farrell 

Dickinson  College.  Carlisle.  Penna  ,  Michael 
A  Delia  Vecchla;  Dickinson  State  College, 
Dickinson.  North  Dakota.  Francis  Ulschak, 
Drew  University,  Madison,  New  Jersey.  John 
Runyun;  Duke  Unlverslsty  Women's  College, 
Mary  E  orle.  Dunbarton  College  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  Wash.  DC,  M.irgo  Averill;  Duquesne 
University,  Pittsburgh,  Penna  ,  Ann  Keklch; 
Eastern  Mennonlte  College,  Harrisonburg, 
Virginia.  Stuart  Showalter;  Eastern  Michi- 
gan University.  Ypsllantl,  Michigan,  James 
Raphael,  Edgewt-xl  College  of  the  Sacred 
Heart.  Madison,  Wisconsin.  Bonnie  Macke- 
sey:  Emmanuel  College.  Boston.  Mass..  Diana 
Sausaman;  Emory  University,  Atlanta.  Geor- 
gia, Anthony  O'Donnell;  Fontbonne  College, 
St    Louis,  Missouri.   Ellen  OHara 

Gallaudet  College.  Washington,  DC,  Mark 
Corson:  Gonzaga  College,  Spokane  Washing- 
ton Tom  Hagler;  Goucher  College.  Towi^on. 
Maryland.  Shirley  Hypes:  Grlnnell  College, 
Grinnell.  Iowa,  Stephen  Kent;  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  St  Peter,  Minnesota,  Thomas 
Ahlstrom:  Hamilton  College  Clinton.  New 
York.  Michael  Lang;  Hampton  Institute. 
Hampton.  Virginia,  Randolph  Pierce:  Harpur 
College,  Endlcott,  New  York,  Ann  McGovern; 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge.  Mass  .  Greg- 
ory Craig:  Haverford  College,  Haverford, 
Penna.,  Michael  Bratman;  Holllns  College, 
Holhns.  Virginia,  Margie  Pannlll;  Houston, 
University  of.  Houston.  Texas,  Richard 
Gahagen;  Howard  University,  Washington, 
DC.  Gloeter  Current:  Hunter  College 
(Bronx I,  New  York.  New  York,  Lew  Prank- 
fort;  Hunter  College  (Manhattan),  New 
York,  New  York.  PrlsclUa  Rassin, 

Illinois.  University  of.  at  Chicago.  Steve 
Shlff;  Illinois,  University  of,  at  Urbana. 
Robert  Outls;  Indiana  University.  Indianap- 
olis,   Craig    Klugman;    Iowa.    University    of. 


Iowa  City,  Tlaom.'.s  Hanson;  Johns  Hopklna 
University.  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Hank  Kom; 
Kings  College,  Wilkes-Barre,  Penna., 
Th'  mas  Kirkwood;  Lansing  Community 
College,  Lansing,  Michigan.  Richard  Co- 
vert:  Lawrence  Institute  of  Technology, 
Southfield,  Michigan.  Thomas  Ham;  Law- 
rence University.  Appleto.i.  Wisconsin,  Craig 
Harris;  Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem, 
Penna  ,  Harvey  York;  Lewis  College.  Lock- 
port,  Illinois,  Ray  Goalee;  Lincoln  Univer- 
sity, Lincoln,  Penna.,  Anthony  Montera; 
Lindtnwood  College,  St.  Charles,  Mlssourt 
Susan  Burn.s;  Long  Island  University,  New 
York.  New   York.  Charles  Issacs. 

Macalester  College,  St.  Paul.  Mlnnesou, 
Rudolph  Brynolfson;  ManhattenvUle  Col- 
lege. Purchase.  New  York,  Susan  Lawrence; 
M.irquette  University,  Milwaukee,  Wiscon- 
sin, Jerry  Calderone;  Mary  Baldwin  College, 
Staunton,  Virginia.  Susan  Gamble;  Mary- 
knoll  Colege.  Glen  Eajn,  Illinois,  James 
Miner:  Maryland.  University  of  (Medical 
School).  College  Park,  Ronald  Elson;  Mary- 
mount  College.  New  York,  New  York,  Ellen 
Buddeke:  MaryvlUe  College,  MaryvlUe,  Ten-  ' 
riessee  Susan  Jerald;  Mary  Washington  Col- 
lege. Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  Patricia  Ma- 
rllla;  Mercyhurst  College,  Erie,  Penna.,  Judith 
Pitney:  Michigan  State  University,  East  Lan- 
sing, ,-'ames  Graham:  Michigan.  University 
of.  Ann  Arbor.  Ed  Robinson:  Mills  College, 
Oakland.  California,  Adrlen  Waller. 

Minnesota.  University  of,  at  Minneapolis, 
Hoviard  Kalbel;  Minnesota,  University  of,  at 
Morris,  James  Holmes;  Morroingslde  College, 
Sioux  City.  Iowa,  Johnathan  C,  Wilson;  Mt. 
Hclyoke  College,  South  Hadley.  Mass.,  Carol 
Nlf  t'tadt;  Mt.  Vernon  Jr.  College,  Wash.,  D.C.. 
Ann  GuptlU:  Muskegon  Community  College, 
Muske;ion,  Michigan,  George  Lafkas. 

New  York  University  In  the  Bronx,  Gerald 
Popek:  New  York  University  at  Washington 
Square.  David  Saft;  New  York,  State  Univer- 
sity of,  at  Buffalo.  Clint  deVaux;  New  York, 
State  University  of,  at  Cortland,  Donald  Katt; 
Newton  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Newton, 
Mass  .  Julie  Gilbert;  North  Carolina,  Univer- 
sity of,  at  Chapel  Hill.  Robert  Powell;  North 
Carolina,  University  of,  Greensboro,  Carol 
Eufetlce;  North  Carolina  State  University, 
Raleigh.  North  Carolina.  Sam  V.  Thomas; 
North  Dakota.  University  of,  Grand  Forks, 
Michael  Jacobs;  North  Park  College,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  Gerald  Palmer;  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, Evanston.  Illinois.  Joan  Schumann; 
Notre  Dame,  University  of.  South  Bend,  In- 
diana, James  Fish. 

Oberlln  College.  Oberlln.  Ohio,  Richard 
Berkman;  Occidental  College,  Los  Angeles, 
California,  David  Dasher:  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, Delaware.  Ohio,  Larry  Helnzerllng; 
Old  Dominion  College,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  Jean 
Woolard:  Oregon,  University  of,  Portland, 
Oregon,  Lee  Bollinger,  Jr.;  Pacific,  University 
of  the,  Stockton.  California.  James  Hughes: 
Pembroke  College.  Providence.  Rhode  Island. 
Susan  Semenoff;  Pennsylvania.  University  of, 
Philadelphia,  Barbara  Berger;  Portland  State 
College,  Portland,  Oregon.  Joseph  Urls: 
Pcmona  College,  Claremont,  California,  Alan 
Davis, 

Radcllffe  College,  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, Suzanne  Wilson;  Randolph-Macon 
Women's  College,  Ashland,  Virginia,  Carter 
Hayward;  Reed  College,  Portland,  Oregon, 
Elizabeth  Pink;  Regis  College,  Weston,  Massa- 
chusetts. Mary  Jane  Doherty;  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design.  Providence.  Rhode  Island, 
Tom  Bates;  Rlpon  College,  Rlpon,  Wisconsin, 
David  Franes;  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Rochester.  New  York,  Ray  Baker; 
Rochester.  University  of.  Rochester.  New 
York.  Daniel  Outtman;  Roosevelt  University, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  Irwin  Rosen;  Rosary  HIU 
College,  Buffalo,  New  York.  Marcla  Prorok. 

St.  Bennedlct.  College  of  St.  Joseph,  Minne- 
sota, PrlsclUa  Wood;  St.  Catherine,  College  of, 
St  Paul,  Minnesota,  Sandra  Shuck:  St.  Cloud 
College,  St.  Cloud.  Minnesota,  Ronald  Klsp- 
hake;    St.  John's  College,   Annapolis,  Mary- 
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land,  Steve  Jackson;  St.  Mary's  Dominican 
College,  New  Orleaiis,  Louisiana.  Charlotte 
Broussard;  St.  Mary's  College,  Los  Angeles, 
Cillfornia,  Nell  King;  St.  Mary's  College, 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  Sandy  Albright;  St. 
OUf  College,  Northfleld,  Minnesota.  Bill  Hor- 
wath:  St.  Teresa  College,  Winona,  Minnesota. 
Anne  Hart;  San  Francisco  State  College, 
James  Nixon;  Sarah  Lawrence  College,  Bronx- 
vllle.  New  York,  Elolse  Hirsch;  Simmons  Col- 
lege. Boston,  Mass.,  Lynn  Laurence;  Simpson 
College,  Indlanola,  Iowa,  Lynn  Ball;  Skid- 
more  College,  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York, 
Janet  Boder;  South  Carolina,  University  of, 
Columbia,  William  Youngblood;  Southwest- 
ern University.  Memphis.  Tennessee,  Donald 
Holllngsworth. 

Immaculate  Heart  College,  Los  Angeles, 
CaUf.,  Catherine  Mulr;  Spelman  College,  At- 
lanta, Georgia.  Barbara  Pyatt;  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, Palo  Alto,  California,  Michael  Col- 
lins; Swarthmore  College.  Swarthmore, 
Penn..  Mark  Smith;  Talladega  College,  Tal- 
ladega. Alabama.  T.  Carleton  Richardson; 
Temple  University,  Philadelphia.  Penn.. 
Philip  Robinson;  Towson  State  College, 
Baltimore.  Maryland,  Alan  Diem;  Trinity 
University,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  James  Jones; 
Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana, 
George  Barlow;  Tulsa.  University  of,  Tulsa. 
Oklahoma.  William  Hlnkle;  Tuskeegee  In- 
stitute. Tuskeegee,  Alabama,  Benny  C. 
James. 

Union  Theological  Seminary.  New  York, 
New  York,  Peter  Johnson;  UrsuUne  College, 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  Marianne  Boldrlck; 
Dtah,  University  of.  Salt  Lake  City.  Harris 
R  Vincent:  Valparaiso  College,  Valparaiso, 
Indiana,  Mel  Plehl;  Vassar  College,  Pough- 
keepsle,  New  York,  Marcla  Sneden;  Virginia, 
University  of.  Charlottesville.  Peter  Pettlt. 

Wake  Forest  College.  Winston -Salem,  North 
Carolina.  Warren  Pate;  Washington  Univer- 
sity, St.  Louis.  Missouri,  Devereaxix  Kennetty; 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington, 
Virginia,  William  Jeffroff;  Wayne  State  Uni- 
versity, Detroit,  Michigan,  Charles  Larson; 
Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Massachusetts, 
Deborah  Davis;  Wesleyan  University.  Middle- 
town,  Connecticut,  Reuben  Johnson;  West- 
ern Michigan  University,  Kalamazoo.  Mich- 
igan. Robert  Boff;  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity, Adelbert  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  John 
Tucker;  Western  Reserve  University,  Mather 
College.  Naomi  Miller;  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, Cleveland  College,  Barnabus  John- 
son. 

Westmar  College,  Le  Mr.rs,  Iowa,  David 
Martin;  Wheaton  College,  Wheaton.  Illinois, 
Peter  Craig:  Wheaton  College,  Norton,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Nancy  Pearlsteln:  William  and 
Mary,  College  of,  Williamsburg,  Virginia^ 
Urrv  White;  Williams  College.  Williams- 
town.  Massachusetts,  Crls  Covington;  Wil- 
son College,  Chambersburg.  Pennsylvania. 
Kris  Swivel;  Wisconsin,  University  of.  Madi- 
son. Joel  Brenner;  Wofford  College,  Spartan- 
burg, South  Carolina.  Nell  Nlckard;  Wooster, 
College  of,  Wooster.  Ohio.  Wade  Brynelson; 
Xavler  University.  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Tom 
Hermes:  Yale  University.  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut, N,  Strobe  Talbott,  111. 


from  'Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson  I  has  an- 
swered these  proposals  for  retrenchment 
of  domestic  programs  with  the  vigorous 
rejoinder  that  to  abandon  the  Great  So- 
ciety would  be  the  height  of  folly  and  ir- 
responsibility. In  an  article  published  in 
the  June-July  issue  of  Labor  Today,  Sen- 
ator Nelson  has  declared  that  for  the 
Nation  to  ignore  poverty,  illiteracy,  sub- 
standard housing,  and  racial  injustice 
would  be  foolhardy  at  a  time  when  these 
problems  threaten  the  very  fabric  of  our 
society.  As  he  has  so  cogently  said,  if  we 
ignore  these  problems  they  will  in  turn 
overwhelm  us. 

Senator  Nelson's  dramatic  plea  for 
continuing  smd  expanding  the  war 
against  poverty  deserves  our  strongest 
support.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


I 


WE  CANNOT  ABANDON  THE  WAR 
ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  much  loose  talk  of  late  about 
"repealing  the  Great  Society"  and  aban- 
doning the  war  on  poverty.  Such  ideas 
have  come  both  from  those  who  on  prin- 
ciple are  opposed  to  any  progressive  so- 
cial welfare  programs  and  those  who 
generally  support  such  programs  but  feel 
that  the  Nation's  financial  commitment 
In  Vietnam  does  not  permit  our  simul- 
taneous support  for  aggressive  domestic 
programs  as  well. 

The  able  and  distinguished  Senator 


The  War  on  Poverty 
(By  Senator  Qayloed  Nelson,  of  Wisconsin) 
As  the  War  on  Poverty  completes  Its  third 
year,  we  must  again  decide  what  the  America 
of  1967  Is  prepared  to  do  to  meet  the  urgent 
social  problems  of  our  time. 

This  Is  not  a  frivolous  question.  If  you  can 
believe  the  hundreds  of  stories  and  columns 
In  the  newspapers.  If  you  have  listened  to 
the  great  number  of  political  speeches  and 
comments  by  some  Democrats  as  well  as  Re- 
publicans, you  would  think  that  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  some  historic  shift  away  from 
meeting  the  problems  of  poverty,  of  urban 
decay,  of  water  and  air  pollution,  of  civil 
rights,  of  Inadequate  education  and  Insuffi- 
cient medical  care  and  unequal  Justice. 

The  President  led  the  way  to  attacking 
many  of  these  problems  a  year  or  two  ago, 
and  the  Congress  eagerly  cooperated.  But 
some  people  seem  astonished  that  the  prob- 
lems haven't  gone  away. 

Also,  the  President  Is  preoccupied  with  a 
war  In  Vietnam  and  a  sensitive  economy 
and  his  popularity  has  slipped  accordingly. 
The  press  Is  even  more  preoccupied  with 
these  same  developments. 

And  the  opposition  party  scored  some  gains 
In  the  recent  elections. 

So  we're  going  to  "repeal  the  Great  So- 
ciety"— a  suggestion  which  shows  up  re- 
peatedly In  my  mall  from  well  meaning  citi- 
zens. We're  going  to  end  the  war  on  pov- 
erty— presumably  through  Sargent  Shrlver 
surrendering  his  sword  to  Congressman  Ford. 
We're  going  to  call  off  our  11th  hour  effort 
to  enforce  the  civil  rights  clauses  In  the 
United  States  Constitution — and  that  will 
show  Stokely  Carmlchael  and  these  other 
troublemakers. 

What  unbelievable,  unforglveable  non- 
sense! 

And  yet  It  Is  all  about  tis. 
You  can  pick  up  the  paper  any  day  and 
read  of  someone  In  a  high  place  who  says 
we  have  gone  too  far  too  fast.  It's  time  to 
pause. 

And  then  In  the  same  paper,  on  the  same 
front  page,  you  can  read  of  the  agony  of 
Anacostla  In  the  nation's  capital,  where  pov- 
erty. Illiteracy,  bad  housing,  and  racial  In- 
justice are  spreading  terror  and  misery  to 
thousands  of  our  fellow  citizens.  And  you 
win  realize  we  have  made  almost  no  prog- 
ress at  all. 

What  a  commentary  1  This  affluent,  knowl- 
edgeable nation  Is  being  offered  the  option 
of  ignoring  its  special  problems,  at  the  very 
moment  that  these  same  problems  are  poised 
to  destroy  our  whole  society.  » 

Well  I  think  it  la  time  that  we  called  a 
halt  to  this  nonsense.  I  think  It  Is  time  we 
stopped  fooling  the  public.  I  think  It  Is  time 
we  stood  up  and  said  we  are  not  going  to 
Ignore  poverty,  we  are  not  going  to  ignore 


urban  decay,  we  are  not  going  to  go  back 
on  our  civil  rights  pledges  or  give  up  on 
fighting  air  and  water  pollution,  because  If 
we  do  these  problems  will  overwhelm  us.  We 
win  then  move  from  the  "Great  Society"  to 
the  "Puny  Society." 

If  there  is  to  be  a  pause,  it  must  be  a  very 
brief  one  and  to  regroup  for  an  even  bigger 
effort  In  the  year  ahead. 

And  anyone  who  does  not  have  the  cour- 
age to  admit  that  fact  should  not  be  in  a 
position  of  responsibility  In  America  today. 

Three  years  ago  our  government  undertook 
what  no  government  had  attempted  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  It  became  our  declared 
national  purpose  to  eliminate  the  painful 
paradox  of  poverty  in  a  land  of  plenty. 
Cvllzed  man  has  always  recognized  his  ob- 
ligation to  assist  the  poor,  the  aged,  and 
the  infirm.  But  never  before  had  a  nation 
attempted  to  treat  not  only  the  conditions 
of  poverty  but  to  define  and  uproot  Its 
causes.  The  Judgment  of  the  United  States 
was  that  private  charity  and  public  welfare 
are  alone  inadequate  to  extend  hope  to  those 
living  in  despair,  and  dignity  to  lives  that 
now  are  bleak.  At  a  time  when  the  nation  was 
striking  the  last  legal  barriers  to  equal  cit- 
izenship. It  also  made  a  commitment  to  ex- 
tend economic  freedom  to  all. 

In  1937,  President  Roosevelt  saw  one-third 
of  a  nation  Ill-housed,  !Il-clothed,  and  iU- 
fed.  Economic  expansion,  stimulated  by  the 
monumental  New  Deal  legislation  and  war 
industry  had  reduced  that  figure  as  the 
United  States  entered  the  1960's.  Today  34 
million  Americans  live  in  conditions  of  pov- 
erty. Although  there  are  74  million  Job  hold- 
ers today  In  the  United  States,  14.6  million 
new  Jobs  must  be  created  and  personnel 
trained  by  1975. 

URBAN   AND   RURAL   POVEETT 

Legal  rights  and  guarantees  of  equality 
have  little  meaning  to  families  living  In  the 
squalor  of  dehumanizing  slums.  The  Ameri- 
can dream  Is  but  a  cruel  hoax  to  37%  of  all 
Negro  families  living  below  the  poverty  level. 
Green  suburban  communities,  seen  on  T.V. 
sets,  are  very  distant  to  residents  of  urban 
Negro  neighborhoods  where  43.2%  of  aU 
housing  is  substandard.  America,  with  her 
historic  roots  in  rural  and  farm  lands,  has 
become  highly  urbanized  and  complex.  The 
29%  of  rural  residents  today  include  43% 
of  the  nation's  poor.  They  must  not  be 
neglected. 

Three  years  ago  the  United  States  realized 
that  the  shameful  conditions  of  poverty  were 
no  longer  merely  a  nuisance  but  a  threat  to 
the  very  fabric  of  American  society. 

President  Kennedy  once  observed  that 
"when  written  in  Chinese  the  word  crisis  Is 
composed  of  two  characters — one  represents 
danger  and  the  other  represents  oppor- 
tunity." Under  the  leadership  of  President 
Johnson,  the  United  States  acted  to  seize 
upon  that  opportunity. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  was  In- 
tended to  meet  that  crisis.  The  time  for  re- 
liance on  solutions  of  yesterday  has  past. 
Innovative  and  imaginative  approaches  have 
begun.  Difficulties  and  problemB  were  In- 
evitable in  this  unprecedented  effort. 

The  national  unemployment  rate  of  3.7% 
Is  dangerously  misleading.  For  Negro  unem- 
ployment is  close  to  8%.  Unemployment 
among  non-white  teenagers  runs  in  some 
areas  between  30  and  40%.  Countless  thou- 
sands of  the  poor  have  dropped  completely 
from  the  Job  market  and  are  not  Included 
In  governmental  surveys  and  statistics.  Un- 
der the  Job  Corps  and  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  efforts  have  begun  to  locate,  recruit 
and  train  the  most  severely  disadvantaged 
youth  of  American  society.  The  training  they 
receive  will  enable  them  to  become  useful 
and  productive  citizens.  70  7o  of  those  having 
gone  through  the  Job  Corps  Centers  have 
since  been  placed  In  Jobs,  school  or  the  mili- 
tary. Those  working  earn  an  average  wage 
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ot  $1.71  an  hour.  When  we  reflect  on  the 
previous  position  of  these  young  people. 
poorly  edU'.ated.  ill  equipped  for  employ- 
ment, most  probably  headed  for  the  relief 
rolls  or  trouble,  the  success  of  this  program 
kindles  hope  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
yet  to  be  reciched 

EXPERIENCE  OF   CTTIS3 

At  a  meeting  oi  the  Poverty  Subcommittee 
last  month,  we  he.ird  some  very  mtere.alng 
testimony  from  the  Mayor  of  Dt-trolt,  Jerome 
Cavanagh.  He  ^-poke  as  President  of  the 
United  States  Conference  ot  Mayors,  and  told 
of  an  experience  a  number  of  cities  had  had 
with  the  anti-poverty  program 

Mayor  CHvaiuign  said  that,  after  an  ad- 
mittedly shaky  start,  many  of  the  problems 
In  the  antlpoverty  program  had  been  cor- 
rected and  real  accomplishments  were  nov; 
being  recorded  He  said  that  In  Chicago,  for 
instance.  In  Just  two  years,  one  out  of  seven 
Illiterate  but  abie  bodied  citizens  on  relief 
has  received  literacy  training  and  has  either 
won  a  high  school  eriiilvilency  certlflcate  or 
has  been  educationally  upgraded  In  Phila- 
delphia. 2.500  h.ird  core  unemployed  citizens 
have  attended  special  classes  and  are  now 
working,  adding  $6  million  a  year  in  new 
purchasing  power  and  reducing  welfare  costs 
by  SI  million. 

Mayor  Cavanagh  told  of  an  employment 
project  In  Detroit  which  helped  1400  people, 
rhls  project  cost  8788  OOO  These  people,  who 
were  formerly  unemployed,  now  earn  $4  mil- 
lion a  year  in  wages  and  pay  $650,000  a  year 
In  taxes. 

Also  In  Detroit,  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  has  enrolled  9.500  young  people.  It  Is 
expensive.  It  has  cost  $5,400,000.  But  as  of 
today,  the  graduates  of  this  program  are 
earning  $10,500  000  a  year,  and  are  paying 
$1,750,000  a  year  in  taxes 

Detroit  also  has  an  on-the-job  training 
program,  In  cooperation  with  private  Indus- 
try. It  has  placed  635  people  who  were 
formerly  unemployed  or  working  In  Jobs  far 
below  what  they  should  have  had.  The  cost 
per  person  to  train  them  was  $378  Their 
salaries  now  range  from  $4,500  to  $5,000  a 
year  each.  Among  these  new  working.  Inde- 
pendent citizens  are  66  women  who  were 
formerly  receiving  Aid  to  Dependent  Chil- 
dren— at  a  total  annual  cost  of  $123,000. 

These  figures  tell  another  side  of  the  anti- 
poverty  program  than  you  might  read  In  the 
headline  or  hear  in  some  politically  motivated 
speeches.  The  fact  is  this  program  Is  st.artlng 
to  work,  and  to  work  well.  We  should  move 
ahbad  with  confidence  now  to  reform  and 
Improve  the  program  and  make  It  work  even 
better. 

America  Is  a  land  deeply  committed  to 
Justice  and  equality  of  opportunity  We  can- 
not uphold  these  Ideals  before  the  world 
while  denying  them  at  home 

We  came  awake  in  the  past  two  years 
to  the  scandal  of  poverty  Infecting  a  nation 
whlci>  on  the  whole  has  never  been  more 
prosperous.  With  sound  and  fury,  with  broad 
bipartisan  support,  we  launched  a  gre.^t  cru- 
sade against  poverty.  Our  Intentions  were  ex- 
cellent. We  may  have  underestimated  the 
size  of  the  problems  or  the  difficulty  In  a 
victory.  Now.  with  the  battle  Just  begun. 
we  are  being  tested  to  see  whether  we  are 
serious,  whether  our  intentions  were  really 
as  noble  and  our  determination  real.y  as 
great  as  we  said  they  were 

We  cannot  turn  back.  If  we  are  hood- 
winked into  retreating  at  this  crucial  mo- 
ment In  the  fight  we  will  pay  dearly  for 
it  in  the  years  to  come  In  terms  of  w.tsted 
manpower  and  squandered  re.s.iurces  as  well 
as  in  terms  of  human  sutTering  and  Injustice 

While  carrying  on  the  flght  agaln.st  the 
very  visible  poverty  which  Is  destroying  our 
cities  from  within,  we  cannot  Ignore  the 
equally  unjust,  equally  wasteful  poverty 
which  threatens  maiiv  of  our  rural  areas 

We  have  got  to  bring  the  tools  of  modern 
society  to  bear  on  these  problems.  We  have 


got  to  provide  the  strong  leadership  which 
can  look  ahead  to  the  future  and  point  the 
way  to  solutions.  We  must  bring  the  lull 
benefits  of  American  citizenship  in  tlie  six- 
ties to  the  large  number  of  people  who  still 
live  In  our  rural  are.is.  We  must  enable 
them — and  millions  more  like  them  in  the 
future — to  lead  a  meaningful  and  rew^urdlng 
life  outside  our  troubled  cities.  We  must  m.ikc 
sense  out  of  the  labyrinth  o!  programs  which 
we  have  patched  together  over  the  years  to 
serve  them. 

And  we  must  help  them  to  save  the  beau- 
tiful land  In  which  they  want  to  live  their 
lives,  and  in  which  all  of  our  people  will 
want  to  iind  relaxation  and  recreation. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  PERCY  Mr.  PresidfiU,  this  is  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week.  It  reminds  free  men 
of  the  poignant  stories  of  so  many  others 
who  have  lost  their  freedom  m  the  last 
30  years.  A.s  Americans  living  in  freedom, 
we  cannot  forget  those  whose  nations 
are  no  longer  free.  And  as  Ame^rican.s  we 
must  rededicate  ourselves  to  vigilance 
against  threats  to  freedom,  and  so  con- 
duct ourselves  that  we  shall  always  de- 
serve our  own  freedom. 


FISH  POTENTIAL  OF  THE  WORLDS 
OCEANS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
development  of  the  processes  for  manu- 
facturing fish  meal  and  fish  protein  con- 
centrate is.  to  my  mind,  one  ot  the  most 
significant  .scientific  advances  of  recent 
years.  Through  it,  various  types  of  fishes 
which  have  little  or  no  commercial  value 
ordinarily  can  be  converted  into  useful 
and  wholesome  products  to  feed  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  If,  as  I  believe,  the 
satisfaction  of  the  world's  hunger  is  the 
greatest  single  deterrent  to  war  and 
strife  throughout  the  world,  then  the 
development  of  this  process  surely  will 
have  a  significant  effect  on  world  peace 
in  the  future. 

The  processes  for  manufacturing  fish 
meal  and  fish  prot-'in  concentrate  are 
relatively  low  in  cost,  and  the  finished 
products  can  be  sold  at  prices  consider- 
ably below  tho.se  of  other  forms  of  pro- 
tein. This  field  is  really  in  its  infancy  and 
there  i.s  no  doubt  that  now  developments 
and  refinements  in  methods  of  harvest, 
and  in  the  manufacturing  processes 
themselves,  will  result  in  further  lower- 
ing of  costs. 

Taking  the  whole  world  as  a  market, 
there  is  no  better  source  of  protein  than 
the  sea.  It  is  one  vast  manufacturing 
plant  which  is  continually  working  at 
the  proce.ss  of  converting  light,  heat,  and 
nutrients  into  a  source  of  f(X)d  for  the 
peoples  of  the  world  We  do  not  know 
today  what  the  sustained  yield  of  the 
.sea  is  or  misht  be.  We  know  only  that  it 
is  great,  and  that  our  use  of  it  today  does 
not  aijproach  full  capacity 

In  March  of  this  year  the  ninth  annual 
symposium  of  the  National  Fish  Meal 
and  Oil  Association  was  held  in  Wash- 
ington. DC  A  paper  whlv.'h  I  found  mo.st 
Interesting  aiid  informative  was  present- 
ed at  that  meeting  by  Dr.  W  L.  Chap- 
man, of  the  Van  Camp  Sea  Pood  Divi- 
sion Ralston-Purina  Co.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  3r  Chapman's  paper. 
■Pi.sh  Potential  of  the  World  Oceans  for 


the  Manufacture  of  Fish  Meal  and  Fish 
Protein  Concentrate,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  bchi-j.  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  folluw.s: 
Pish  Potentml  or  the  World  Oceans  for 

THE    MANfF.ACTfRE    OF   PiSH   MeAL   AND  PiSH 

Protein  Conce.ntrate 

(By  Wllbert  McLecd  Chapman) 

Pish  Meal  and  F.sh  Protein  Concentrate, 
when  made  from  whole  fish,  are  conceptually 
the  same  product  m.ide  fur  the  same  pur- 
pose The  product  is  the  solid  part  of  the 
fish,  from  which  most  of  the  fats  and  water 
have  been  removed.  The  purpose  is  to  feed  to 
animals  so  that  they  may  have  In  their  diet 
an  adequate  amount  of  protein,  balanced  to 
the  appropriate  amino-acid  levels,  so  as  to 
yield  a  ration  that  is  cheap  and  nutritionally 
adequate  to  keep  the  animal  in  health 

If  the  animals  for  which  the  ration  is  In- 
tended are  domesticated  fowl  or  m.unmala 
the  aesthetic  qualities  of  the  product  i in- 
cluding the  aesthetic  qualities  ol  the  hygiene 
regime  under  which  the  product  is  madei  li 
attuned  to  their  needs,  and  this  generally 
permits  the  retention  of  a  higher  degree  of 
fats  In  the  meal  because  the  animals  gen- 
erally are  not  so  sensitive  to  the  odors  and 
flavors  resulting  from  rancidihed  fish  oils 

If  the  animals  for  which  the  ration  is  in- 
tended are  human  then  the  oil  content  re- 
quires to  be  reduced  to  a  level  where  the 
taste  and  odor  of  the  resultant  product  suits 
the  customer  This  vanes  In  diilerent  parts 
of  the  world,  and  in  some  of  the  world  the 
product  requires  to  be  substantially  tasteless 
and  odorless.  While  the  product,  in  either 
case,  should  be  es.-eiinally  bacteria  free,  espe- 
cially in  respect  of  colilorm  bacteria,  the  flsh 
meal  has  greater  general  tolerances  of  this 
nature  than  the  FPC,  and  the  aesthetic 
qualities  of  the  manufacturing  and  dis- 
tributing proce.ss  do  not  require  to  be  so 
rigid. 

This  comparison  of  the  two  products  Is 
somewhat  over  simplified  at  this  point,  but  is 
put  here  to  indicate  that  the  bulk  of  this 
paper  will  apply  to  both  products.  A  further 
comparison  and  difTerentiatlon  between  the 
two  will  be  made  toward  its  end. 

THE   PHYSICAL   BASE    OF  THE    RAW    MATERIAL 

Organic  matter  Is  produced  in  the  ocean  as 
It  Is  on  the  land  Through  the  agency  of 
chlorophyll,  almost  all  contained  In  plants. 
Inorganic  salts,  water  and  various  dissolved 
gase.s.  plus  energy  derived  from  the  sun.  are 
bound  together  into  the  larger  molecules  de- 
scribed by  the  term  organic  matter.  It  has 
only  been  a  relatively  few  years  since  tech- 
niques have  been  available  to  scientists  with 
which  they  could  determine  the  rate  at  which 
organic  matter  was  being  produced  in  the 
ocean,  and.  as  a  consequence,  the  estimates 
of  this  available  yet  in  the  literature  do  not 
have  the  degree  of  precision  that  is  desired. 
a  recent  review  ( Fedosov,  19G5i,  reveal."  esti- 
mates by  responsible  scientists  of  average 
annual  primary  productivity  of  organic  mat- 
ter Mn  dry  we::]liti  by  the  ocean  ranging 
between  30  and  260  billion  metric  tons 

I  may  add.  at  this  point,  that  the  difter- 
ences  in  these  estimntes  by  a  factor  of  10 
are  not  very  relevant  to  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  for  the  rea.^on  that  the  lower,  and 
mast  conservative,  estimate  will  result  in 
more  raw  material  being  availaiJle  for  flfh 
me.tl  fish  protein  production  than  there  Is 
likely  to  be  market  for  in  this  century,  and 
well  Into  the  next 

THE    ARRANCEiVIENT    OF    PLANT    MATTER    IN    THl 
OCEAN 

Because  the  production  of  organic  mate- 
rial is  dependent  upon  photic  energy  from 
the  sun  it  does  not  proceed  at  depths  In  the 
ocean  beyond  which  such  energ>  reaches 
This  may  be  a  depth  of  only  a  few  feet  in 
very   turbid   water   to   perhaps   1200   feet  In 
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very  clear  tropical  water,  but  perhaps  as 
much  as  65';  of  all  organic  matter  is  pro- 
duced in  the  upper  150  feet  ol  the  ocean, 
and  the  volume  of  the  photic  layer  of  the 
World  ocean  makes  up  not  much  more  than 
l<-f    of   the    total   water   mass    (Vinogradov, 

Ocean  plants  are  of  two  main  varieties, 
um-cellular  and  multi-cellular.  Multl-ceUu- 
lar  kelps  and  algaes  of  a  large  variety  are 
present.  Some  of  these,  like  the  sargasso- 
weed,  are  pelagic  (float  freely  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean)  but  most  kinds  are 
moored  to  the  bottom  and,  because  of  their 
light  requirements,  in  relatively  shallow  wa- 
ter of  the  continental  shelf  (say  from  depths 
of  100  feet  to  the  Inter-tidal  zone,  with 
most  being  in  the  upper  50  feet).  The  total 
mass  (or  standing  crop)  of  these  multi-cel- 
lular ocean  plants  In  the  ocean  at  any  one 
time  has  been  estimated  to  be  about  200 
million  tons  (Vozhinskoya,  In  Bogorov,  1965). 
The  reason  for  mentioning  this  estimate 
is  to  indicate  that  the  kelps  and  algaes,  as 
abundant  as  they  are,  do  not  form  a  very 
big  part  of  the  total  plant  life  In  the  ocean. 
The  second,  and  main,  type  of  ocean  plant 
life  Is  that  composed  of  the  single  celled 
algae.  These  are  mostly  so  small  that  they 
cannot  be  seen  individually  by  the  naked 
eye.  They  may  be  connected  together  In 
chains  or  other  conformations,  but  for  the 
mi>st  part  even  these  conglomerations,  which 
may  be  only  ephemeral,  are  too  small  to  be 
seen  by  the  naked  eye.  The  great  volume  of 
these  are  free-floating  in  the  ocean,  again 
because  of  the  necessity  for  having  sunlight. 
They  do  occur  on  the  bottom  on  mud-flats 
and  other  suitable  habitats  but  not  very 
deeply  below  the  ocean  surface. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  throughout  this 
paper  that  the  concept  "standing  stock"  is 
quite  different  than  the  concept  "produc- 
tivity" because  of  the  time  factor.  For  In- 
stance, most  multi-cellular  kelps  and  algaes 
have  relatively  long  lives,  ranging  from  near- 
ly a  year  to  somewhat  over  a  year.  Thus  the 
annual  productivity  of  these  is  olose  to  the 
standing  stock  figure.  On  the  0ther  hand, 
the  life  of  most  of  the  single^ celled  algae 
of  the  phuikton  Is  measured  in  terms  of  a 
few  days,  or  even  hours.  Accordingly,  the  an- 
nual productivity  of  these  sorts  of  plants  is 
much  greater  than  the  standing  stock  figure. 
Bogorov  (1965).  for  instance,  has  estimated 
the  world  biomass  ( standing  stock )  of  phyto- 
plankton  (plants)  at  1.5  billion  tons  and  an- 
nual production  at  550  billion  tons  while  es- 
timating the  large  kelp  and  algae  biomass  at 
200  million  tons  and  the  annual  production 
as  200  million  tons  also. 

Another  factor  that  needs  to  be  kept  In 
mind  is  that  this  relationship  between  bio- 
mass (Standing  stock)  and  productivity 
varies  with  latitude,  again  because  of  varia- 
tion In  available  sunlight.  In  the  tropics 
biomass  Is  low  in  relation  to  productivity  be- 
cause production  is  going  on  every  day  at 
about  the  same  level,  whereas  at  high  lati- 
tudes (for  instance  the  Antarctic  Sea)  the 
productivity  may  be  enormous  at  the  peak 
of  summer  and  approxlinately  nil  In  the  dark 
of  winter. 

TROPHIC    LEVELS 

The  concept  of  trophic  levels  arose  mostly 
from  studying  land  organisms.  It  can  be  Il- 
lustrated by  this  simple  example.  Grass 
grows  where  there  is  sunlight  and  available 
nutrients.  Antelope  and  cows  eat  grass  and 
BUb.-tantiaUy  nothing  else.  Lions  eat  substan- 
tially nothirg  hut  antelopes  and  cows.  Thus 
three  trophic  levels  are  illustcated  by  grass, 
an'flope  and  Ih^ns.  There  is  a  loss  of  efficiency 
»s  the  solir  energy  bound  In  the  grass  as- 
cend.-? the.';c  tropic  levels.  Very  roughly 
spe.ikintr.  if  you  start  out  with  100  tons  of 
grass,  yott  get  10  tons  of  antelope,  and  from 
10  ton?  of  antelope  you  get  1   ton  of  lions. 

The  situation  In  the  ocean  Is  incredibly 
more  complex  than  this  because  there  are 
BO  many  more  kinds  of  animal  diets,  and  so 


much  recycling  of  energy  between  different 
trophic  levels  In  the  ocean  that  the  whole 
concept  of  trophic  levels  is  not  quite  so  use- 
ful m  the  sea  as  It  Is  on  land,  and  ocean 
students  have  come  to  refer  to  this  as  the 
web  of  life  In  the  o«ean. 

But  the  general  concept  of  trophic  levels 
has  some  Illustrative  use  In  the  ocean.  For 
Instance,  in  a  crude  and  much  over  simplified 
Illustration,  something  like  this  may  be 
said: 

"Given  100  tons  of  phytoplankton  off  Peru, 
If  all  of  this  were  eaten  by  anchovy  one 
might  expect  a  yield  of  about  10  tons  of 
anchovy.  If  these  10  tons  of  anchovy  were 
eaten  by  bonito  one  might  expect  a  yield  of 
about  1  ton  of  bonito.  If  this  1  ton  of  bonito 
were  eaten  by  tuna  or  shark  you  might  ex- 
pect, from  the  original  100  tons  of  phyto- 
plankton, a  yield  of  about  200  pounds  of 
either  tuna  or  bonito-shark." 

Please  do  not  quote  me  as  saying  that  100 
tons  of  diatoms  produced  by  the  ocean  off 
Peru  results  In  the  production  of  200  pounds 
of  tuna  or  shark  there,  because  the  actual 
processes  Involved  are  so  much  more  com- 
plex that  this  Is  not  necessarily  so,  and  our 
ignorance  of  several  of  the  steps  Involved 
are  so  profound  that  we  are  quite  unsure 
of  the  end  result,  or  the  result  at  the  Inter- 
mediate levels. 

COMPLEXITIES 

Although  our  knowledge  of  the  complex 
interrelationships  within  the  web  of  life  In 
the  ocean  Is  as  yet  too  fragmentary  to  per- 
mit a  very  lucid  account  of  It,  some  com- 
ments can  be  made  which  will  Illuminate 
some  of  the  things  being  dealt  with  In  this 
paper. 

Organic  matter  once  produced  by  plants 
and  animals  in  the  ocean  does  not  at  once 
revert  to  It*  Inorganic  components  upon  the 
death   of   the   organisms,   and   some   of   the 
parts  of  the  organic  matter  are  particularly 
persistent.  This  is  not  only  the  case  with  the 
relatively   hard   parts   such   as   skeleton   or 
scales,  but  Is  also  the  case  with  liquid  or 
llquifiable  parts  such  as  fats,  vitamins,  etc. 
In  fact  there  Is  growing  evidence  that  many 
kinds  of  plant  plankton,  and  perhaps  almost 
all,  win  not  reproduce  and  grow  normally  In 
sea-water  from  which  all  organic  matter  has 
been  removed,  and  that  they  require  tiny 
amounts   of    these   dissolved   organic    com- 
pounds that  result  from  former  life  In  their 
diet  In  order  to  reproduce  and  grow  normally. 
At  any  rate  modern  measurements,  by  no 
means  complete  or  satisfactory  as  yet.  Indi- 
cate that  the  bulk  of  organic  matter  in  the 
ocean  is  not  contained  In  living  matter.  Per- 
haps not  more  than  10%  of  It  Is  Incorporated 
into  living  matter.  That  statement  Is  perhaps 
not  even  sensible,  for  It  now  appears  that 
particulate  organic  carbon  is  relatively  homo- 
geneous below  depths  of  100-200  meters  all 
the  way  to  the  bottom  In  all  oceans  and  that 
It  bears  no  quantitative  relationship  to  the 
abundance  or  rate  of  production  of  organic 
matter    In    the    surface    layers    (NAS'NRC, 
1967) .  Thus  the  ocean  would  appear  to  be  a 
reservoir  of  certain  organic  compounds  so 
copious  that  the  adjective  vast  could  appro- 
priately be  used. 

The  relationship  of  this  enormous  mass  and 
variety  of  non-living  organic  matter  to  life 
In  the  ocean  perhaps  has  no  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  this  paper,  or  again  it  may  have. 
Some  parts  of  It  appear  tc  have  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  plant  plankton  production,  others  may 
possibly  be  polymerized  Into  longer  chains 
and  be  directly  available  as  food  for  some 
organisms  (the  "marine  snow").  Again,  al- 
though no  technology  is  yet  available  to  do 
so.  It  is  not  certain  that  some  of  the  vitamins 
and  other  useful  compounds  cannot  be  di- 
rectly extracted  commercially  from  sea  water 
at  some  future  date.  At  any  rate  it  seems 
certain  that  this  vast  reservoir  of  non-living 
organic  matter  in  the  ocean  has  numerous 
and  large  Interrelations  with  the  living 
matter. 


The  next  step  up  In  the  web  of  life  (or, 
properly,  the  first  step)  is  the  plant  plankton 
(phytoplankton).  Bogorov  (1965)  estimates 
that  the  ocean  produces  roughly  550  billion 
tons  of  this  a  year.  There  is  continuous  com- 
ment m  the  popular  press  that  this  will  one 
day  be  the  food  salvation  of  mankind.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  way  by  which  this  can  be 
harvested  In  such  a  manner  that  the  value 
of  the  product  will  come  close  to  equalling 
the  cost  of  its  production  either  now  or  as 
far  into  the  future  as  I  can  see.  Even  where 
this  plankton  is  so  abundant  as  to  color  the 
surface  of  the  sea  green,  or  red,  or  otherwise 
(which  is  not  infrequently  the  case),  the 
amount  of  solid  matter  per  unit  of  water  Is 
sb  small  that  the  energy  required  to  separate 
the  water  from  the  solid  matter  Is  simply 
more  costly  than  any  possible  value  of  the 
solid  matter  that  can  be  anticipated  at  the 
present.  This  plant  tissue  must  be  grazed 
upon  by  animals,  converted  Into  animal 
tissue,  and  then  consolidated  and  concen- 
trated Into  larger  units  before  it  can  be 
separated  from  the  water  in  an  economic 
manner. 

At  the  next  stage  above  the  plant  plankton 
an  Incredible  variety  of  animals  graze  upon 
it  in  the  sea  and  it  is  at  this  stage  that  the 
concent  of  trophic  levels  begins  to  become 
less  useful.  It  Is  also  the  stage  at  which  our 
knowledge  of  the  processes  Involved  becomes 
too  thin  to  say  very  much  useful  about  it. 
The  animals  that  graze  upon  these  plants 
range  in  size  from  almost  ultra  microscopic 
to  large  whales  and  sharks  measured  in  tens 
of  tons  (although  the  bulk  of  the  food  of 
these  large  plankton  grazers  Is  animal,  or 
zooplankton) . 

Most  of  the  zooplankton  (In  terms  of  vol- 
ume and  variety)  In  the  ocean  Is  also  one 
celled  and  smaller  than  the  naked  eye  can 
detect.  Although  also  very  abundant  at  some 
times  and  places  In  the  sea,  the  same  diffi- 
culty exists  in  harvesting  It  as  exists  with 
phytoplankton.  The  cost  of  catching  Is  far 
more  than  the  value  of  the  catch. 

In  with  this  very  tiny  one-celled  zooplank- 
ton and  phytoplankton  are  hosts  of  other 
multi-cellular  animals,  grazing  on  one  or 
the  other,  or  both.  The  larvae  of  many  crtis- 
taceae,  mollusks  and  fish  are  among  these. 
Many  of  these  kinds  are  also  invisible  to  the 
unaided  eye  Individually,  and  are  so  small 
they  cannot  be  collected  economically  by 
any  technology  known  or  In  Immediate  pros- 
pect. Many  others  are  Just  on  the  edge  of  be- 
ing visible  to  the  naked  eye.  but  stUl  too 
small  to  be  practically  harvested  even  as 
adults.  Still  others  grow  to  respectable,  or 
even  large  size.  The  larval  tuna,  for  instance, 
is  barely  visible  to  the  naked  eye  but  many 
(bluefiii)  grow  to  a  weight  of  over  a  thou- 
sand pounds. 

There  are  larger  fishes  that  live  upon  this 
microscopic  plant  and  animal  plankton. 
Some,  like  the  anchovies,  live  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  plant  plankton.  Others  like 
the  tropical  sardines  [Sardinella)  may  live 
mostly  upon  plant  plankton  but  be  able  to 
live  on  zooplankton  well  for  extended  periods 
of  time.  Others  like  thejsilchards  (Sardinops) 
and  herring  {Clupea)Jtaay  live  primarily  on 
the  multi-cellular.  «arely  visible,  animal 
plankton  or  live  entirely  on  that  at  ona  size 
of  life  and  on  a  more  or  less  mixed  diet  at 
another  stage  of  life,  or  sea:on. 

These  are  the  clupeoid  or  herring-like 
fishes.  They  are  the  grist  of  the  fish  meal 
business,  and  will  be  of  the  fish  protein  con- 
centrate busine.ss.  These  are  the  sorts  of  fish 
whose  increased  production  over  the  past 
tv.'enty  years  has  so  accelerated  the  total  vol- 
ume growth  of  the  ocean  fish  business.  In 
1958  their  total  production  was  a  little  less 
than  5  million  tons,  and  in  1964  a  little  less 
than  20  million  tons  (FAO.  1966).  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  If  the  quantity  of  this  sort  of 
firh  included  in  the  FAO  world  statistics  as 
"unidentified"  were  known  it  is  quite  likely 
that  well  over  half  of  the  total  volume  ol 
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Ash  caught  In  the  world  currently  is  .-om- 
po«ed  of  these  Ciupeoid  or  herrlng-lilce  (iihes. 

Purthermore.  it  ;s  tnis  sort  uf  tlah  fr  -ir 
which  the  large  increases  in  Bsh  catch  li 
the  world  will  continue  to  come  in  the  t»ex( 
twenty  years,  because  these  are  the  mt-st^ 
abundant  sorts  or  ftsh  in  the  world  ocean. 
The  reaaon  for  this  la  that  they  ttand  at  tlie 
first  trophic  level  above  the  plants,  or  I'j 
levels  above,  or  only  2  levels  above  the  plants. 
They  are  the  grazers,  the  catt;e  and  .inteiope. 
of  the  sea.  Quite  aside  from  theory  it  Is  also 
this  sort  of  flsh  of  which  many  of  the  large 
underexplolted  but  reasonably  well  known 
reeourcea  of  the  world  are  compo^ed,  such 
as  the  anchovy  off  western  North  America, 
northwest  Africa,  southwest  Africa  and  the 
Pfttagonlan  shelf,  the  thread  herring  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  off  Central 
America,  the  Sardlnelia  of  central  West 
Africa.  Arabian  Sea,  and  northwest  Aus- 
tralia, and  seme  dozens  of  genera  and  species 
that  are  now  hardly  fished  at  all. 

In  this  same  trophic  level  of  not  more 
than  two  steps  removed  from  the  plants  are 
other  sorts  of  fish  of  which  large  under  util- 
ized resources  are  known — the  Jacks,  the 
scad-mackerels,  the  Indian  mackerels,  the 
saury,  etc. 

All  of  these  sorta  of  flsh  share  certain  other 
more  commercial  aspects  They  tend  to  con- 
gregate In  large  masses  that  c^n  be  caught 
cheaply  In  large  volumes,  because  that  Is  the 
way  their  food  i  the  plankton  i  occurs.  Just  as 
with  their  food,  their  abundance  and  avail- 
ability Is  subject  to  wide  swings  attributable 
to  changes  In  the  environment  and  these 
wide  swings  in  availability  and  abundance 
may  be  alm'^st  yearly  or  in  periods  of  ye.irs, 
or  In  aperiodic  fluctuations  over  stretches 
ranging  from  a  few  years  to  several  hundred 
years. 

Again,  all  of  these  fishes  are  good  to  eat 
directly  but  they  tend  to  be  delicate  as  to 
flavor,  texture  and  taste  so  that  the  preser- 
vation of  these  attributes  i  which  represent 
their  prime  market  values  for  direct  con- 
sumption) Is  costly.  For  instance,  it  is  often. 
if  not  normally,  the  case  that  canned  an- 
chovies, sardine,  and  herring,  are  in  a  can 
Whose  cost  Is  greater  than  the  product  It 
contains.  Even  with  cured  herring,  anchovy. 
etc..  the  cost  of  the  preservation  and  storage 
la  normally  greater  than  the  value  of  the 
fresh  raw  material. 

The  essential  reason  why  there  are  such 
large  under  exploited  resources  of  these  sorts 
of  flahes  In  the  world-ocean,  often  directly 
adjacent  to  human  populations  desperately 
In  need  of  animal  protein.  Is  that  the  cost  of 
preservation,  storage  and  transportation  of 
these  delicate  flsh  in  even  relatively  edible 
conditions  over  relatively  short  distances 
(especially  in  the  tropics  where  the  need  is 
worst)  adds  so  much  to  the  cost  of  the 
product  that  the  customers  who  need  the 
protein  cannot  afford  to  buy  it  In  this  form. 

It  has  already  been  emphasized  that  most 
of  the  animals  In  the  ocean  are  small  and 
that  the  larger  the  animal  in  the  sea  is.  the 
less  there  are  of  them  The  traditional  fish- 
eries of  the  sea  harvest  for  the  most  part 
pTi^T"«'«  that  are  five  inches  or  more  In 
length,  and  the  traditional  food  hsherles  of 
the  sea  harvest  mostly  the  animals  that  are 
more  than  ten  inches  in  length.  These  larger 
fishes  such  as  salmon,  tuna.  snapi>er,  bream, 
cod.  halibut,  hake,  haddock,  sole,  etc.  are 
carnivorous  predators  that  live  mostly  on  ani- 
mals that  are  at  least  two  trophic  levels  above 
the  plants  and  in  some  cases  three.  Thus  they 
suffer  from  the  fact  that  the  general  rule  of 
decrease  In  efflclency  with  each  trophic  level 
has  taken  place  several  times  before  they  are 
reached.  The  crude  case  noted  above  of  the 
100  tons  of  diatoms  off  Peru  resulting  In  200 
pounds  of  tuna  Is  a  case  In  point. 

Tbiis  I  think  It  can  be  stated  that  as  a 
general  rule,  if  a  more  generous  slice  of  the 
ocean  animal  resources  is  to  be  taken  It  will 
be   necessary   not   only   to   go   lower   in    the 


trophic  level  toward  the  plum  plankton,  but 
■  aU>o  lower  in  the  size  scale,  toward  one  Inch 
la  length  I  am  Iirialy  convinced  that  the 
second  bi^  Jump  forward  In  ocean  animal 
production  after  the  known  large  re.source-s 
of  relatively  large  (5-10  inchi  clupeold  fishes 
are  brought  under  full  harvest  will  be  aiil- 
mais  m  the  range  of  I  to  5  inches. 

C^tIST.^CEA 

I  have  used  The  term  animil  dellbe'ately, 
rither  than  fish  because  In  the  range  be- 
tween 1  and  5  inches  there  are  many  very 
large  resourcfs  known  which  are  not  fish, 
although  several  are.  Perhaps  chlefest  among 
these  are  the  Crustacea — the  shrimps,  krlll. 
and  various  sorts  of  crab 

A  good  many  quite  abundant  sorts  of 
shrimp  never  get  us  large  as  5  Inches  long, 
or  even  3  Inches  long.  While  mechanical 
peelers  have  brought  the  practical  ubuge  of 
some  of  these  smaller  shrimps  Into  being, 
very  abundant  resfiurces  are  still  available 
which  have  such  small  meats  that  even  the 
best  mechanical  peelers  cannot  render  th?lr 
usage  for  d.reC  human  consumption  prac- 
tical. Some  of  these  have  the  largest  10  c  or 
so  of  the  catch  large  enough  for  use  in  direct 
human  consumpti  jn  and  the  rest  too  small 
The  large  ones  cannot  be  caught  pr.ictlcally 
without  cat^-hlng  the  smaller  ones.  Examples 
are  found  In  the  .-ea-bobs,  the  Crangon  type 
shrimp,  several  of  the  P(indal:d  type  shrimp 
of  boreal  habitat  In  both  the  .Atlantic  and 
Pacific,  and  perhaps  most  of  the  shrimps  of 
the  Indo-Paclflc  fauna.  The  practical  w.iy  to 
use  these  large  re.source.s  of  tiny  shrimp  Is 
to  catch  the  large  with  the  sin.ill.  .-o  as  t<^> 
get  the  copt  per  ton  of  catching  low.  sort 
out  ir.e  large-jt  ones  for  peeling  and  direct 
consumption,  and  make  the  rest  into  meal. 
This  IS  already  done  with  the  Crangon 
shrimps  of  the  N<:  rth  Sea  where  In  recent 
years  the  harvest  has  gone  up  rather  >harply 
m  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  catch  being  made  Into 
me.\l 

There  ire  also  small  cribs  that  have  pela- 
gic stages  which  are  abundant  enough  to  be 
caught  cheaply  In  large  size,  and  either  too 
small  to  warrant  the  meat  being  picked  from 
them  or  Just  marginally  large  enough  for 
the  largest  to  be  used  In  thLs  manner  The 
red-crab  Pieuroncodes  Is  a  plant  plankton 
feeder  of  this  sort  known  to  occur  In  very 
large  abundance  off  Baja  California  i  Bek- 
lemlshev.  19<50i.  The  Portunid  crabs  are 
similarly  abundant  off  Central  Mexico  and 
are  so  abundant  off  south  Arabia  that  they 
were  a  hindrance  to  the  biological  research 
of  the  United  States  research  ve-ssel  "Anton 
Bruun"  In  the  area  by  over  crowding  and 
damaging  the  sampling  nets  i  Ryther.  1065). 

While  the^e  are  very  large  resources  those 
of  the  Crustacea  krlll  (Eupfiausia\  are  enor- 
mous Various  species  of  this  and  related 
genera  occur  as  btislc  plankton  feeders  In 
the  higher  latitudes  of  all  seas  i  they  are  also 
found  in  lower  latitudes  but  not  In  such 
dense  concentration!  A  parti -ularly  large 
.-perles  1 1  to  2  inches  longi  tEuphausia  au- 
perba)  Is  perhaps  the  most  abundant  animal 
m  Antarctic  seas,  where  It  provides  the  main- 
stay of  life  to  the  whale  populations  that 
live  there  Several  authors  have  recently 
speculated  on  the  volume  of  these  animals 
that  might  be  available  for  direct  harvest 
there  Kasahara  ( 1967 »  has  estimated  the 
annual  crop  possibility  at  100  million  tons 
(twice  the  present  total  fish  catch  from  the 
world  ocean)  and  has  suggested  ways  by 
which  the  practical  harvesting  problems 
could  be  attacked  in  a  rational  manner.  The 
Russians  are  already  at  work  In  the  Ant- 
arctic on  the  practical  problems  of  harvest- 
ing these  krlll  and  making  them  Into  meal. 
This  Is  only  one  of  the  known  a'e.is  of  heavy 
krlll  production  In  the  world  ocean. 

THE     SCATTEal.NC    LAYER 

In  most  parts  of  the  ocean  there  Is  a  band 
of  organisms  dense  enough  to  reflect  sound 


:._>!, 1  un  echo-scunder  strongly  enougli  to  re- 
cord on  tiie  recording  p.-per  and  in  some 
parto  i!f  the  ocea*  there  are  two  or  more  such 
layers  (Stewart,  196C|.  In  areas  ot  oceaa 
where  there  is  high  primary  prouuctivity 
liiCce  bands  are  so  thick  and  so  dense,  that 
In  t'-.e  curly  da>s  of  echo  s<iunde:s  .hallow 
shoals  and  banks  were  chartered  where  there 
is  no  bottom  within  2,000  fatlioms  of  the 
surface  The  name  s<  attenng  layer  arcse  from 
these  concentrations  of  organum.,  being  so 
den^e  that  tliey  scattered  the  sound  waves 
mat  .xlten.pted  to  penetrate  them 

These  scattering  layers  are  a  conglomerate 
of  organisms  based  on  pi  mkton  upon  which 
Is  feeding  .^mall  fish  aiid  Crustacea  land 
squid  I  as  well  as  otncr  thii'.gs.  In  in.x)nle86 
nights  off  Peru  the  vast  anchovy  schools 
break  up  and  Join  the  scattering  layer.  When 
the  scatteriiig  layer  moves  up  m  the  water 
column  with  the  coming  of  dark  the  deep- 
sea  smelt  and  lantern  hshes  move  up  into  it. 
Other  large  organisms  feed  upon  these. 

The  deep-sea  smelt  and  the  lantern  fishes 
are,  for  the  most  part,  quite  small  fish.  In 
the  range  between  1  and  5  Inches  In  length. 
They  do  not  qualify  for  taste,  texture  and 
flavor  With  what  we  call  food  flsh.  but  their 
proteins  are  approximately  the  eame  as  those 
of  the  high  priced  flsh  from  the  standpoint 
of  nutritional  quality  They  are  abundant  In 
the  sea  They  were  l.tnded  commercially  In 
J.npan  directly  after  the  war  when  the  hun- 
ger was  great  and  other  sorts  of  flsh  were 
In  short  supply  The  Prlbllov  fur-seal  herd 
subslsu?  heavily  on  them  and  the  volume 
of  tiiem  It  eats  each  year  Is  as  large  as  the 
product  of  many  great  fisheries.  A  quarter  of 
the  standing  stock  of  fish  in  the  rich  grounds 
off  sjuthern  California  appears  to  be  made 
of  them  (Ahlstrom.  1959 1.  The  German  re- 
search ve.-^sel  "Walther  Hertwlg"  caught  u 
much  ius  12  tons  of  them  per  hour  last  year 
In  mid-water  trawls  off  southern  Brazil. 

Tn"  Inhabitants  of  the  scattering  layer 
would  appea"-  to  be  one  of  the  larger  un- 
tapped s  lurces  of  fish  meal-fish  protein  con- 
centrate raw  material  in  the  ocean, 

HOW     MANY     KISH     IN     THE    SEA? 

The  Ciltfornla  sardine  are  gone  (Murphy, 
1966 1  The  cast  coast  menhaden  are  going 
(BCP,  19671.  There  has  not  been  a  right 
go<5d  year  class  of  Atlanto-Scandlan  herring 
since  about  1960  and  the  s  juth  coast  Ice- 
landic herring  are  at  low  ebb.  The  sardine 
and  herring  of  the  northwest  Pacific  have 
prcxluced  as  much  as  2  million  tons  more 
per  year  than  they  now  do  (Kasahara.  1961). 
The  south  African  pilchard  appear  to  be 
slacking  off  and  the  anchovy  perhaps  moving 
in  as  they  did  In  California.  All  hands  are 
agreed  that  the  enormous  Peruvian-Chilean 
anchovy  stock  has  topped  out  and  will  only 
yield  8  10  million  tons  per  year  on  a  sus- 
tainable basis  (Institute  del  Mar.  1965). 

How  many  flsh  are  there  In  the  world 
Ocean? 

Will  there  be  enough  to  fill  man's  needs 
and  desires? 

The  Russian  scientist  Bogorov  (1965)  was 
brave  enough  to  put  all  the  data  available 
to  him  together  and  hazard  an  estimate.  He 
suggests  that  the  standing  stock  of  plants 
In  the  ocean  Is  about  1.7  billion  metric  tons 
at  any  one  time  and  that  they  yield  a  pro- 
duction of  550  billion  tons  per  year.  Of 
animals  In  the  ocean  at  any  one  time  he 
estimated  that  there  were  about  32.5  billion 
tons  and  that  they  produced  about  56J 
billion  tons  per  year. 

The  American  scientist  Schmltt  (1965), 
after  extensive  theoretical  calculations,  esti- 
mated that  the  ocean  Is  annually  produc- 
ing the  equivalent  of  4  billion  tons  of  con- 
sumable food  at  the  level  of  two  food  links 
above  the  phytoplankton. 

Based  on  very  loose  calculations  (Chap- 
man. 1967)  I  guessed  that  the  ocean  was 
producing  In  the  range  of  about  2  billion 
tons  of  harvestable  animal  life  per  year  »t 
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a  stage  I'i  levels  above  the  phytoplankton. 
Kasahara  (1967)  has  made  a  similar  guess 
on  the  basis  of  quite  different  calculations. 
Schaefer  (1965)  has  carefully  reviewed 
nrevlous  estimates  of  future  flsh  production 
levels  (all  of  which  have  been  low)  and 
states  (1967)  '•Considering  this  kind  of  In- 
'ormi'tlon,  I  have  concluded  that,  at  a  con- 
servative estimate,  the  world  fishery  pro- 
duction mav  be  Increased  to  200  million 
metric  tons  per  year,  with  no  radical  devel- 
opments, such  as  flsh  farming  or  far-out 
new  kinds  of  fishing  gear." 

K:«ahara  (1967)  has  quite  aptly  summed 
up  the  efficacy  of  such  calculations  In  these 
words:  "Mathematical  exercises  of  this  sort 
result  in  a  wide  range  of  figures.  Owing  to 
lack  of  basic  information  on  the  production 
of  organisms  in  the  sea,  it  Is  necessary  to 
make  a  number  of  assumptions  based  on 
simple  guess  or  meager  data  in  order  to  ar- 
rive at  anv  estimate.  At  any  rate,  the  result 
of  these  exercises  have  little  practical  slg- 
nlQcance.  since  they  do  not  indicate  how 
soon,  under  what  circumstances,  and  in  what 
forms  of  animals  the  estimated  yields  might 
be  obtained." 

One  must  agree  with  Kasahara  In  gross. 
We  are  beginning  to  understand  reasonably 
well  food   production    at   the   beginning   of 
the  web  of  life  at  the  pliytoplankton  level. 
For  several  stocks  of  heavily  harvested  ani- 
mals   (Peruvian    anchovy,    Antarctic    blue 
whale.    North    Atlantic    cod    and    haddock. 
North  Sea  plaice.  Northeast  Paclflc  halibut. 
Eastern  Paclflc  yellowfln  tuna.  North  Paclflc 
albaccre,  Prlbllov  fur  seals,  and  a  few  others) 
we   understand    within    reasonably    narrow 
limits  the  annual  production  to  be  expected 
from  a  given   fishing  effort.  Between  those 
extremes  our  understanding  is  pretty  vague. 
On  the  other  hand  the  broad  ranges  of  esti- 
mates noted  above  are  much  closer  together 
than  the  numbers  indicate  because  of  the 
way  in  which  the  different  authors  view  the 
term   harvestable.   Most   authors   who    have 
made  modest  estimates  of  the  food  produc- 
ing potential   of   the  ocean    (Meseck.   1961; 
Graham    and    Edwards.    1961)     have    been 
speaking  In  terms  of  the  "traditional"  food 
flsh  as  was  Schaefer.  These  are  the  fish  that, 
for  the  most  part,  are  five  inches  or  more  In 
length.  Also,  for  the  most  part  they  are  the 
carnivores.  Of  these  each  stock  is  quite  lim- 
ited m  size  and  the  sum  of  the  whole  Is  rela- 
tively small.  Most  of  these  are  the  predators 
of  the  sea  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  rnay 
well  see  the  day  when  instead  of  fighting 
over  the  conservation  of  these  large  pred- 
.  ators   (such   as   cod,   haddock,  tuna,   shark. 
salmon,  halibut,  etc)    they  will  be  delib- 
erately weeded  out  and  reduced  In  popula- 
tion size   for  the   same   reason   that   tigers, 
Uons,  wolves,  coyotes,  cougar,  leopards  and 
the  like  are  no  longer  encouraged  to  multU 
ply  and  feed  with  Impunity  on  our  herds  of 
cattle  and  floclis  of  sheep. 

In  Bogorov's  figures,  however,  are  Included 
the  total  production  of  the  ocean,  most  of 
which  Is  microscopic  in  size  and  so  thinly 
scattered  In  the  ocean  that  no  practical 
means  of  harvesting  it  where  cost  of  catch- 
ing will  equal  value  of  catch  is  reasonable 
to  expect  In  the  near  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  2-4  billion  ton 
per  year  estimates  of  Kasahara.  Chapman 
and  Schmltt  are  based  upon  theoretical  pro- 
ductive capability  of  all  the  resotu-ces  pro- 
duced In  the  ocean  above  the  size  of  perhaps 
an  Inch  In  length  without  regard  to  their 
qualifications  as  table  fish.  The  protein  com- 
position of  all  flsh  is  about  the  same,  wheth- 
er It  Is  an  anchovy  that  brings  the  fisher- 
man ten  dollars  a  ton  In  Peru  or  a  bluefin 
tuna  which  brings  him  $3,000  per  ton  In 
Tokyo.  The  nutritional  value  is  about  the 
same.  It  Is  taste,  texture,  and  appearance 
which  are  the  costly  attributes  of  flsh;  the 
nutritional  attribute  is  cheap  because  there 
Is  no  large  volume  source  of  animal  pro- 
tein which  Is  as  low  per  unit  of  protein  in 
cost  as  flsh   (Marine  Science  Affairs,   1967). 


The  trick  has  been  to  get  these  ocean  re- 
sources made  Into  products  which  depend 
for  value  upon  protein  nutritional  quality 
and  not  upon  the  notional  attributes  of  taste, 
texture,  and  appearance.  For  domestic  ani- 
mals, thU  product  Is  flsh  meal;  for  humans. 
It  Is  flsh  protein  concentrate  (BCF,  1966). 

There  Is  an  odd  sentiment  rather  widely 
held  in  the  EnglUh  speaking  world  (which 
has  held  back  the  development  of  Its  flsh- 
erles)  that  It  Is  wastefu'  to  feed  flsh  to 
chickens  and  that  fish  should  be  reserved  for 
humans.  This  sentiment  is  not  Informed 
that  these  lower  trophic  level  fish  in  the 
ocean,  when  they  form  the  food  of  carni- 
vorous fish,  are  not  transmitting  their  food 
values  to  direct  htiman  consumption  as  ef- 
ficiently when  eaten  by  ttma,  salmon,  cod, 
etc.,  as  when  they  are  made  Into  fish  meal 
and  eaten  by  chicken  and  swine.  The  ton 
of  anchovy  fed  to  chlckenis  as  fish  meal  In 
a  properly  balanced  chicken  diet  produces 
a  greater  weight  of  edible  animal  protein  In 
chicken  meat  and  eggs  than  It  does  if  fed 
to  bonlto  or  tuna. 


TECHNOLOGT 


To  move  In  the  processing  of  flsh  meal  or 
fish  protein  concentrate  from  raw  material 
that  Is  five  to  ten  Inches  In  length  to  raw 
material  that  Is  one  to  five  Inches  In  length 
requires  major  c^anges  In  technology.  ThU 
Is  not  any  heart-breaking  or  even  budget- 
breaking  sorrow. 

The  traditional  flsh  meal  plant  Is  moving 
toward  obsolescence.  New  technologies  are 
developing  rapidly  and  can  be  put  to  use  to 
utUlze  raw  material  with  greater  efflclency 
and  produce  an  upgraded  product.  As  the 
process  of  facilities  replacement  moves  ahead, 
It  can  provide  a  process  which  will  use  the 
smaller  animals  of  the  sea  with  as  great 
efflclency  as  It  uses  the  larger  sizes. 

What  U  wanted  la  a  process  which  will 
separate  the  flsh  Into  solid,  fat,  and  water 
phases  In  such  a  manner  that: 

1.  the  resvUtant  solid  phase  will  have  no 
more  than  half  a  per  cent  fat  content  and 
seven  or  eight  per  cent  moisture  content 
with  substantially  no  bacteria, 

2  the  proteins  of  the  solid  phase  wlU  have 
not  been  chMnlcally  changed  In  any  sub- 
stantial manner, 

3  the  fat  phase  will  be  unchanged  In  any 
substantial  manner  and  stUl  be  polyunsat- 

4.  tlie  water  effluent  wlU  be  suitable  for 
drinking  or  reuse  in  the  processing, 

5.  the  plant  can  be  buUt  in  any  community 
to  meet  high  standards,  and 

6  the  manufacturing  cost  will  be  com- 
petitive with  substitutive  products. 

The  plant  ^ould  be  operated  by  a  girl 
standing  at  the  computer  assisted  by  a  few 
maintenance  and  cleanup  men.  There  Is  no 
reason  why  modem  technology  cannot  build 
such  a  plant.  The  product  should  emerge 
from  the  plant  ready  to  ship  in  package 
form  that  will  not  be  easily  contaminated. 

The  catching  and  transportation  at  sea 
must  be  cheapened  and  made  more  efficient 
as  well.  The  cost  per  ton  of  production  to 
the  dock  must  be  brought  In  the  range  of 
present  per  ton  costs  In  principal  volume 
producing  countries,  and  there  must  be  some 
part  of  the  catch  that  can  be  high  graded 
into  a  higher  priced  product,  such  as  the 
larger  Crangon  shrimp  fit  for  peeling,  the 
better  hake  for  fllletlng.  and  the  anchovies 
suited  for  canning  or  the  herring  suited  for 
curing.  In  this  price  must  be  sufficient  mar- 
gin to  enable  the  flsherman  to  buy  proper 
vesseU  and  gear  and  become  prosperous  in 
his  operation. 

SmaU  flsh  are  more  difficult  to  handle 
aboard  vessel,  for  even  a  few  hours,  than 
large  flsh.  Their  own  weight  mashes  them; 
their  own  enzymes  partially  digest  them; 
and  thU  forms  a  favorable  substrate  upon 
which  their  own  bacteria  can  flourish.  In 
tropical  waters,  where  much  development 
of  flsh  meal  flsh  protein  concentrate  produc- 


tion can  be  anticipated,  a  few  hours  In  the 
ambient  temperature  can  liquify  small  flsh. 
Purse  seiners  with  power  blocks  are  very 
efficient  harvesting  mechanisms  for  surface 
schooling  animals,  and  the  catch  can  be 
pumped  from  them  into  the  wells  cheaply 
and  quickly.  Mid-water  trawls  are  becoming 
efficient  gears  for  work  In  middle  depths, 
such  as  the  scattering  layer,  and,  as  s(X)n  as 
their  use  becomes  more  common,  pumping  or 
other  methods  of  quickly  unloading  the  net 
will  be  developed.  No  really  new  technology 
is  required  on  that  end. 

The  flsherman  must  be  able  to  get  on  the 
fish  quicker,  and  it  will  be  from  environmen- 
tal and  behavioral  research  that  these  de- 
velopments will  come.  The  environmental 
research  is  now  beginning  to  move  at  a  sat- 
isfactory rate  through  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing the  same  sort  of  ocean  Information  for 
military  operations  and  weather  prediction 
work.  The  behavioral  research  is  still  lagging 
badly. 

The  catches  must  be  stabilized  almost  as 
soon  as  they  come  aboard  to  stop  enzymatic 
disintegration,  bacteriological  decay,  or  oil 
rancidlflcatlon.  This  stabilization  must  be 
maintained  throughout  transport,  unloading, 
and  storage  to  processing.  Perhaps  this  must 
be  done  by  chilling,  by  controlled  enzymatic 
action,  or  by  solventlzing  aboard  ship,  but 
the  stabilization  must  be  done  almost  as  soon 
as  the  fish  quit  wiggling. 

There  must  be  a  safety  valve  between  the 
vessel  and  the  plant  so  that  the  vessel  can 
discharge  Its  cargo  at  once  and  retvirn  to  the 
fishing  regardless  of  the  rate  at  which  the 
processing  plant  is  working.  Otherwise  the 
flsherman  cannot  catch  the  flsh  as  cheaply 
as  it  is  needed. 


FISH     MEAL     AND     FISH     PROTEIN     CONCENTRATK 

As  I  noted  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper, 
fish  meal  and  flsh  porteln  concentrate  made 
from  whole  flsh  are  conceptually  the  same 
product  made  for  the  same  purpose.  To  the 
extent  that  the  technological  changes  noted 
above  are  made,  they  will  increasingly  be- 
come identical  in  cost.  The  flsh  meal  busi- 
ness is  going  to  move  toward  the  standards 
required  for  fish  protein  concentrate  because 
Its  traditional  process  is  outmodlng  Itself. 
On  the  other  hand  a  good  deal  of  the  more 
expensive  flim-flam  being  thought  of  pres- 
ently for  flsh  protein  concentrate  plants 
will  be  found  to  be  unnecessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  welfare. 

There  is  no  reason  why  flsh  protein  con- 
centrate manufacturing  plants  should  be 
any  more  fancy  than  other  food  plants  or  any 
less  efficient  in  any  respect. 

After  all,  It  Is  only  the  solid  parts  of  flsh 
by  whichever  name  you  call  it,  and  It  should 
be  edible  by  either  process. 
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A.    FREDERICK    ROSEN,     INTERNA- 
TIONAL  TRUSTEE   OF  KIWANIS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  note  that  a  gocxl 
friend  of  mine.  A.  Frederick  Rosen,  of 
Tucson,  has  been  honored  by  being  made 
international  trustee  of  Klwanis.  Mr. 
Rosen  who  has  been  a  Kiwanian  for  21 
years.  Is  an  automobile  dealer  and  in  the 
business  of  investment  real  estate.  He 
has  been  active  for  many  years  in  com- 
munity affairs  and  organizations 
throughout  Arizona  and  well  deserves 
this  recognition  of  his  ability  and  many 
achievements. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Rosen's  background  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A.  Fk£DKRiCK  Rosen.  International  Trustee 
Sunshine.  Ti  cson.  Ariz. 

<JUAl.mCATlONS     IN     KIWANIS    EXPERIENCE 

(Two-year  term  st.irt^  August  1.   1967) 

Positions  in  Club 

Past:  President.  1954,  Klwanis  Club  of 
Blsbee,  Arizona. 

Positions  in  District: 

Present:  Co-Ch.tirm.in.  Committee  on  Spe- 
cial Club  Services  .■\ccreditDd  Representa- 
tives. 

Past:  Lieutenant  Governor,  Governor 
Chairman  of  five  c  5nimi:tees. 

Positions  in  Kiuarm  IntfrJiational: 

Present:  Chairman,  International  Commit- 
tee on  Klwanis  Education  and  Attendance. 

Ptist:  Chairman,  International  Cjmmittees 
on  Attendance  and  Membership;  Inter-Club 
Relations.  Member,  International  Commit- 
tee on   Vocational  Guid.ince   (6  months). 

How  long  a  Kiuanian^  21  years. 

Of  lohat  Kiwanis  Club  first  a  member? 
Ttombstone,  Arlzori.i. 

Of  what  Kiwanis  Clubs  has  he  been  a  mem- 


ber? Blsbee,  Arizona,  and  Sunshine,  Tucson, 
Arizona. 

QUALIFICATIONS     IN     GENERAL 

Business  or  ProjcrsSion:  Automobile  Dealer 
and  Investment  Real  Est.it«    Age  53. 

Education  Northwestern  Higii  School,  De- 
troit. Attended  Wayne  University  and  Detroit 
College  oj  Pharm.tcy. 

Personality.  Ability,  etc.:  Warm,  pleasant 
personality,  e.xcellent  speaker,  devoted  to 
Klwanis.  possesses  outstanding  le,idersh;p 
qualities. 

Po5!tio'!S  in  or  Service  to. 

City  Former  Councilman.  City  of  Tomb- 
stone. Member,  Citizens  Committee  on 
Tucson's  Health  and  Welfare,  Past  Chairman, 
Business  Division.  United  Community  Cam- 
pitgn.  Tucson. 

Trade  or  Professional  Organt::ations:  Mem- 
ber, National  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion. 

Cii!c  Philanthropic  and  other  organiza- 
tion: Former  Cochise  County  Chairman  for 
Salvation  Army  Former  Board  Member  and 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  Natioaal  Foundation 
for  Asthm.uic  Children.  Past  President, 
Tucson  Chapter  of  City  of  Hope  Immediate 
Past  President  of  Temple  Emaiui-El.  Tucson. 
President,  Tucson  Jewish  Community  Coun- 
cil. 

In  what  specific  ways  and  for  uhat  specific 
reasorts  could  he  add  strength  to  and  be  of 
•service  on  the  International  Board  of 
Truitees-  Fred's  .tcknov.led>;ed  ded;catlon  to 
Klwanis,  and  his  tremendous  Klwanis  ex- 
perience gained  as  Chairman  of  three  Inter- 
national Committees  should  be  of  significant 
value  in  his  work  as  an  International  Trustee. 

General  Facts  Fred's  wife,  Gertrude,  has 
always  shown  equal  Interest  in  Fred's  Kl- 
wanis efforts.  Daughter.  Frances,  m.irried 
and  has  two  children  Son,  Sldnev  is  an 
Assistant  Attornev  General  and  member  of 
Klwanis  Club  of  Valley  of  the  Sun.  Phoenix 
Fred  w.is  selected  Tucson  Jewish  Community 
"Mm  Of  The  Year"  1962  Also,  "Tucson 
Man  Of  The  Year"  Awardee.  bv  City  of  Hope 
1964 


"GIVE  18-YEAR-OLDS  THE  VOTE." 
SAYS  EDITORIAL  IN  THE  HUNT- 
INGTON. W.  VA.,  HERALD-DIS- 
PATCH 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  14. 
to  sive  18-year-olds  the  right  to  vote  in 
our  elections,  I  noted  with  Interest  that 
the  Herald-Dispatch,  a  splendid  news- 
paper published  in  Huntington.  W.  Va., 
with  excellent  editorial  comment  by 
Raymond  Brewster,  editor  in  chief,  and 
H.  R.  Pinckard.  editor,  editorial  page, 
carried  an  editorial  on  Tuesday,  July  11, 
in  which  it  stated: 

The  young  voter  Is  Inclined  to  be  both 
idealistic  and  curious.  He,  or  she,  tends  to 
believe  that  a  candidate's  qualifications 
should  be  carefuly  examined  and  that  the 
best-qualifled  candidate  should  be  chosen 
regardless  of  political  affiliation. 

This,  we  Uiink,  is  a  pretty  good  test  of 
"maturity" 

I  have  been  tryinq  .since  1942  to  have 
enacted  a  joint  resolution  such  as  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  14.  Because  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  Senators  as  backgroimd 
material  for  possible  thoughts  on  this 
matter,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Give  18-Year-Olds  the  Vote 

New  York  is  holding  a  constitutional  con- 
vention and  the  New  York  Times  is  worried 


lest  It  propose  that  the  voting  age  be  reduced 
from  21  to  18 

"If  this  change  were  eifected,"  the  Times 
says  with  obvious  vexation,  "the  voting  rolla 
would  be  enlarged  by  nearly  a  million  inex- 
perleiiced  and  immature  voters--which  is  one 
reason  why  some  politicians  who  are  jxirtic- 
tilarly  popular  with  youth  :ire  in  favor  of  it," 

The  Times  goes  on  to  say  that  the  voting 
age  has  been  21  since  the  state's  first  con- 
stitution was  adopted  m  1777  and  apparently 
what  was  good  enough  for  the  people  in  1777 
Is  good  enough  {<n  them  today. 

But  tlus  position  is  not  supported  by  logic 
or  lairness.  The  18-year-old  is  admittedly 
Inexperienced  in  the  voting  proce.ss.  but  since 
his  experience  has  to  begin  sometime,  he  \s 
no  more  inexperienced  at  18  tlian  he  would 
be  at  21  under  the  present  law 

As  for  his  "immaturity,"  that  depends 
largely  on  the  individual.  However,  the  aver- 
age 18-year-old  today  is  certainly  as  mature 
as  the  21-year-old  of  1777.  and  he  Is  probably 
much  more  sophisticated  jxjlltically. 

While  it  Is  true  that  only  four  stat^es— Ken- 
tucky, Georgia,  Alaska  and  Hawaii— permit 
voting  before  21.  that  Is  not  necessarily  an 
argument  ag,Unst  lowering  the  voting  age. 
It  is  equally  an  indictment  of  oldsters  who 
control  the  machinery  of  progress  and  who 
don't  like  to  make  changes. 

Tlie  young  voter  Is  inclined  to  be  both 
idealistic  and  curious.  He.  or  she.  tends  to 
believe  that  a  candidates  qualifications 
should  be  carefully  examined  and  that  the 
best-qualified  candidate  should  be  chosen 
regardless  of  polit-ical  afhllation. 

This,  we  think,  is  a  pretty  good  test  of 
"maturity"  and  It  is  a  pity  the  adult  voting 
population  does  not  display  a  little  more 
Interest  In  the  qualification's  of  candidates, 

A  young  man  or  woman  in  West  Virginia 
becomes  liable  to  criminal  prosecution  as  an 
adult  (Instead  of  a  Juvenile  offender)  at  the 
age  of  18.  At  that  age  the  young  man  becomes 
eligible  for  Uie  draft  and  may  be  required 
to  give  his  life  in  defense  of  a  government 
which  he  had  no  hand  In  fashioning.  He 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  participate  In  making 
the  !)oiicies  for  which  he  may  have  to  fight. 


COLLISION    COULD    HAVE    BEEN 
AVOIDED 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, yesterday,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker]  issued  an  ex- 
tremely knowledgeable  statement  con- 
cerning the  tragic  midair  collision  near 
Ashcville.  N.C..  on  Wednesday.  Senator 
B.aker  is  a  licensed  pilot  and  has  a 
spfcial  expertise  in  the  area.  His 
thoughtful  comments  deserve  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  dy  Senator  Baker 

Tlie  trai?lr  mld-alr  collision  between  Pied- 
mont Flight  22  and  the  Cessna  310  in  the 
proximity  of  the  Ashcville  airport  yesterday 
produced  82  deaths  and  uncountable  grief. 
But  more  than  that,  it  produced.  I  hope,  a 
sense  of  concern  for  expanding  and  upgrad- 
ing the  traffic  control  facilities  of  America's 
airports. 

I  learned  to  fly  in  1959  when  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  was  a  pilot  for  Piedmont  Air- 
lines, offered  to  teach  me  how  to  fly  in  his 
sp.tre  time.  I  have  formed  lastinc  and  mean- 
ingful, personal  friendships  with  Piedmont 
pilots  and  personnel  from  other  airlines,  In 
addition  to  the  hundreds  of  private  and  gen- 
eral aviation  pilots  for  whom  I  have  de- 
veloped an  affection  and  respect  over  the 
years. 


July  21,  1967 
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I  knew  Secretary  and  Mrs.  McNaughton, 
and  I  had  dinner  with  them  only  a  matter 
of  weeks  ago.  They  are  both  from  my  wife's 
home  town  of  Pekln,  Illinois.  I  boarded  an 
American  Airlines  Boeing  727  at  National 
on  Wednesday  night  and  had  barely  taken 
mv  seat  when  the  stewardess  delivered  copies 
of  the  Washington  Evening  Star  to  the 
passengers  bearing  a  front-page  story  de- 
scribing the  destruction  of  the  planes  and 
tlie  death  of  all  the  passengers  on  both  the 
Piedmont  plane  and  the  Cessna  310. 

Beyond  the  death  of  John  McNaughton, 
his  wife  and  their  son,  I  recoiled  with 
wonder  as  to  who  might  be  among  the 
Piedmont  crew,  to  say  nothing  of  my  friends 
who  m:ght  have  been  flying  the  Cessna  310. 

So  I  have  a  deep  involvement  in  this  twin 
tragedy  from  the  standpoint  of  personal 
friendships,  from  the  standpoint  of  aviation 
in  general  and  from  the  standpoint  of  gov- 
ernmental responsibility.  There  is  nothing 
I  can  do  for  the  anguished  families  of  the 
occupants  of  both  craft,  but  I  hope  there  is 
something  Congress  can  do  to  recognize  its 
responsibilities  In  this  area.  Even  In  these 
times  of  extravagant  Federal  deficits,  even 
LOW  in  the  midst  of  our  efforts  to  avoid  the 
onerous  burden  of  increased  taxes,  I  believe 
It  Is  our  absolute  and  unavoidable  duty  to 
recognize  the  grievous  defects  in  the  air 
traffic  control  structure,  and  the  utilization 
of  effective  equipment  to  meet  this  problem. 
We  must  avoid  the  temptation  to  banish 
private  aviation  or  to  restrict  and  encumber 
commercial  airline  segments  of  the  industry; 
but  we  must  move  forward,  as  we  can.  In  a 
matter  of  months  and  years  instead  of  dec- 
ades to  produce  safer  airways  and  better 
handling  of  the  air  space. 

I  make  no  charges  or  allegations  against 
the  crews  of  either  plane,  traffic  control  or 
tower  control.  I  simply  say  the  accident  could 
have  been  avoided.  I  don't  know  how,  but 
I  am  certain  that  In  the  scope  of  the  exotic 
control  facilities  available  to  the  Industry 
that  mid-air  collisions  can  be  severely  re- 
duced or  eliminated. 

For  instance,  I  am  told  that  AshevlUe 
approach  and  departure  control  are  not 
equipped  with  radar  of  any  sort.  Atlanta 
Air  Route  Traffic  Control  radar,  which  serves 
the  routes  between  the  cities  of  this  area, 
cannot  maintain  surveillance  and  control 
traffic  within  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Asheville  airport;  however,  the  areas  im- 
mediately around  such  air  terminals,  called 
"control  zones",  are  the  areas  of  most  dense 
traffic  and  greatest  hazard.  A  typical  terminal 
surveillance  radar  facility  to  monitor  flights 
In  such  areas  of  dense  traffic  co.sts  loss  than 
a  single  Boeing  727  airplane.  Both  planes 
were  manned  by  competent  crews;  both  were 
well  equipped;  both  were  on  Instrument 
flight  plans  and  they  were  presumably  under 
positive  control;  but  positive  control  was 
dlsa'itrously  unpositive  even  without  resort 
to  the  projected  black  box  technologies  of 
the  future  such  as  collision  avoidance  de- 
vices; proximity  indicators  and  so  forth, 
positive  control  of  the  air  space  could  have 
or  should  have  avoided  this  tragedy. 

It  Is  time  to  do  more,  much  more,  if  we 
preserve  the  fantastically  good  safety  record 
of  both  the  commercial  airlines  and  general 
aviation  in  the  United  States. 
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Entitled  "Pat  Patterson,"  it  provides  val- 
uable insight  into  the  moral  character 
and  business  philosophy  of  this  remark- 
able man  who  contributed  so  much  to 
the  development  of  America's  air  trans- 
portation system  and  with  whom  I  have 
worked  for  years  on  aviation  problems. 

Pat  Patterson  first  became  associated 
with  air  transport  40  years  ago.  At  that 
time  he  was  assistant  vice  president  with 
a  San  Francisco  bank.  One  of  his  first 
transactions  was  to  lend  $5,000  to  help 
to  keep  a  struggling  west  coast  airmail 
operator  in  business.  His  superiors  at  the 
bank  had  little  confidence  in  the  future 
of  aviation.  They  told  Pat  he  had  made  a 
mistake  in  granting  the  loan. 

But  Pat  Patterson  believed  aviation  did 
have  a  future.  He  stuck  by  his  decision 
and  eventually  left  the  bank  to  take  an 
active  part  in  building  that  future.  His 
belief  proved  to  be  right.  The  little  air- 
mail company  stayed  alive  and  was  one 
of  four  companies  that  merged  to  be- 
come the  world's  largest  air  transporta- 
tion company,  United  Air  Lines. 

I  have  known  and  admired  Pat  Patter- 
son for  many  years.  As  a  businessman, 
he  believed  that  profits  were  important, 
but  he  placed  the  greatest  priority  on  the 
interests  of  the  public  he  served.  This 
was  especially  time  in  matters  of  safety. 
He  was  keenly  aware  of  the  great  re- 
sponsibilities airline  men  had  in  this 
area,  and  under  his  leadership  United 
developed,  tested,  and  promoted  safety 
devices  such  as  airborne  weather  radar, 
two-way,  plane-to-ground  voice  radio, 
static  dischargers  and  electronic  flight 
simulators  for  flight  crew  training,  all  of 
which  in  time  were  adopted  by  the  in- 
dustry. During  his  years  as  head  of 
United,  the  airline  spent  more  than  $100 
million  promoting  air  safety.  Pat  Patter- 
son always  insisted  that  any  safety  de- 
vice developed  by  United  technicians  be 
made  available  to  all  competitors. 

Our  Nation  is  fortunate  to  have  men 
like  Pat  Patterson  at  the  controls  during 
the  air  transport  in'dustry's  formative 
years.  The  early  airline  men.  in  order  to 
keep  their  companies  alive,  had  to  possess 
many  talents.  They  had.  to  be  enthusiastic 
salesmen,  aggressive  competitors,  and 
shrewd  businessmen.  Above  all  they 
needed  an  abiding  faith  in  tfil^  airplane 
as  a  means  of  travel  along  with  a  strong 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  lives  of  the 
passengers  they  carried.  Pat  Patterson 
was  such  a  man,  and  it  is  an  honor  and 
pleasure  to  salute  him  today. 


"PAT"  PATTERSON'S  GREAT  CON- 
TRIBUTION TO  AIR  TRANSPORTA- 
TION 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  wish  to  salute  an  outstanding 
American  bu.«;lncssman.  W.  A.  Patterson, 
formerly  chairman  of  the  board  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  United  Air  Lines. 
He  retired  from  the  airline  about  a  year 
ago,  and  since  that  time  a  book  about 
him  has  been  wTitten  by  Frank  J.  Taylor. 


"WHOSE  WAR  IS  IT? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion's preoccupation  with  the  frustrating 
war  in  Vietnam  should  not  obscure  one 
essential  fact  which  bears  repeated  em- 
phasis: We  are  helping  the  Vietnamese 
people  in  their  war  against  aggression. 
In  other  words,  it  is  their  war,  not  our 
war. 

The  magnitude  of  our  assistance  to 
South  Vietnam  tends  to  cloud  this  situa- 
tion. It  is  also  natural  that  the  reports 
of  fighting  concentrate  on  what  Ameri- 
can units  are  doing,  not  on  the  fighting 
carried  on  by  South  Vietnamese  forces 
or  the  forces  of  other  coimtries.  But, 
nevertheless,  our  role  is  a  supporting  one, 
and  this  should  not  be  forgotten. 


This  point  was  underlined  in  the  re- 
port filed  with  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  after  a  five-Member  Senate 
group  headed  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  made  an  extensive  fact- 
finding trip  concerning  Vietnam  in  late 
1965. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  a  member  of 
that  group;  and  in  our  report,  entitled 
"The  Vietnam  Conflict:  The  Substance 
and  the  Shadow."  we  said: 

The  basic  concept  of  present  American 
policy  with  respect  to  Vietnam  casts  the 
United  States  in  the  role  of  support  of  the 
Vietnamese  Government  and  people.  This 
concept  becomes  more  difficult  to  maintain 
as  the  military  participation  of  the  United 
States  undergoes  rapid  increase.  Yet  a  change 
in  the  basic  concept  could  have  a  most  un- 
fortunate impact  upon  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple and  the  world  at  large.  What  is  Involved 
here  Is  the  necessity  for  the  greatest  restraint 
in  word  and  action,  lest  the  concept  be 
eroded  and  the  war  drained  of  a  purpose  with 
meaning  to  the  people  of  Vietnam. 

Three  years  earlier  I  was  privileged  to 
accompany  the  majority  leader  on  a 
similar  factfinding  mission.  In  the  report 
we  filed  on  February  25,  1963,  we  made 
several  policy  suggestions  which  we  felt 
would  best  serve  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Among  other  points,  we  felt  that  the 
U.S.  policy  should  be  one  which  "helps 
to  bring  about  internal  peace  in  Viet- 
nam but  maintains,  scrupulously,  our  ad- 
visory capacity,  recognizing  that  the 
primary  responsibility  in  all  areas  Is 
Vietnamese." 

Mr.  President,  we  all  realize  that  a 
great  deal  has  happened  since  that  re- 
port was  filed.  Yet  it  would  be  to  our 
peril,  as  well  as  to  the  dismay  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  who  want  to  develop 
a  free  and  independent  country,  if  we 
allowed  the  frustrations  of  this  most 
difficult  war  to  make  us  assume  that  the 
war  is  between  us  and  North  Vietnam, 
and  not  between  South  Vietnam  and  its 
aggressors. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  in 
some  ways  our  Western  methods  and 
drive  are  a  hindrance  to  the  best  con- 
duct of  this  Far  East  struggle. 

We  see  a  way  to  improve  the  effective- 
ness of  the  military  effort,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  action  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese, we  step  in  and  do  it  ourselves. 
This  may  make  the  military  effort  more 
effective,  but  at  the  same  time  it  in- 
creases our  commitment  and  lessens  that 
of  the  South  Vietnamese.  A  continuation 
of  this  trend— and  the  trend  has  been 
going  on  for  some  time — would  leave  us 
doing  the  great  bulk  of  the  actual  fight- 

It  also  seems  to  me  that  while  our  offi- 
cials say  that  the  political  struggle  is 
actually  more  important  in  the  long  run 
than  the  military  effort,  we  concentrate 
on  the  military  phase  of  the  war  and  let 
the  so-called  "pacification  effort"  lag 
behind. 

In  this  aspect  of  the  war  I  recognize 
that  we  are  again  faced  with  the  same 
dilemma  that  confronts  us  on  the  bat- 
tlefield—lack of  urgent  action  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  themselves 
makes  us  prone  to  take  over  the  pacifi- 
cation job  and  do  it  ourselves. 

The  problem  is  that  pacification — ■win- 
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nlng  over  the  population  of  the  niral 
areas — is  something  which  has  to  be 
done  by  the  South  Vietnamese  them- 
selves. We  can  help,  but  this  all-impor- 
tant phase  depends  on  the  South  Viet- 
namese. In  the  long  run,  a  Vietcong  at- 
tack on  a  hamlet  and  the  killing  of  a 
hamlet  chief  have  as  much  effect  on  the 
duration  of  the  v.ar  and  our  continued 
casualties  and  cost  as  a  military  skir- 
mish near  the  DMZ.  If  the  skirmish  is 
won.  and  the  hamlet  slides  back  to  a 
neutral  state,  or  even  under  Vietcong 
control,  the  overall  war  has  seen  one  step 
forward  and  two  or  more  steps  backward. 
In  the  interests  of  getting  to  an  even- 
tual Asian  peace  settlement  of  this  Asian 
war.  It  seems  to  me  we  should: 

First.  Constantly  emphasize  that  ours 
is  a  supporting  role. 

Second.  Keep  the  sovereignty  of  South 
Vietnam  In  mind  and  yet  in  every  possi- 
ble way  encourage  urgent  South  Viet- 
namese action  both  on  the  battlefield 
and  In  securing  the  countryside. 

Third.  Bring  Into  play  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  and  encourage  Asian 
third  party  activity,  as  well  as  United 
Nations  efforts,  toward  ending  the  war 
Fourth.  Emphasize,  as  dramatically  as 
we  can.  that  our  Interest  In  Southeast 
Asia  Is  In  aiding  peaceful  development 
of  the  region,  with  no  territorial  gain 
whatsoever  as  our  reward. 

These  are  only  a  few  comments  on  a 
most  complex  war.  Mr  President,  and 
they  are  prompted  chiefly  by  what  seems 
to  me  a  danger  of  losing  perspective 

Keeping  a  proper  perspective  Is  Im- 
portant for  the  South  Vietnamese  as 
well.  It  may  be  that  our  energy  and  skill 
has  some  elements  in  South  Vietnam 
thinking  that  they  might  as  well  let  it 
become  a  US.  war  with  South  Vietnam 
more  or  less  asst.'^tln'?  us. 

The  danger  of  drifting  Into  this  sort 
of  situation  Is  the  subject  of  comments 
in  an  editorial  carried  by  the  Evening 
Journal  of  Wilmington.  I>1  ,  on  July  19 
In  the  Interests  of  presenting  this  side 
of  thelquestlon  of  keeping  straight  our 
role  IrAhe  war,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
the  editorial  entitled  "Whose  War 
Is^?"  be  printed  in  the  Record 

nere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
?as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Whose  War  Is  It' 
Tbe  estlm-ite  by  Gen  William  C  West- 
moreland that  the  U  S  Is  winning  "slowly 
and  steadily"  In  the  Vletn.^m  war  came  at  a 
time  when  request.?  for  more  V  3.  troops  were 
under  study.  But  since  that  statement  was 
made,  events  in  Vletn.im  compel  one  to  ask 
Just  what  It  Is  that  the  C  S  Is  winning. 

While  estimates  of  100.000  or  200  000  addi- 
tional US.  troops  for  Vietnam  are  heard  In 
Washington — all  to  beef  up  this  "winning" 
efTort — the  XJ  S.  base  at  Da  N.ing  suffers  a 
maaslve  and  deadly  rocket  attack  The  465.- 
000  .\merlcans  already  committed  to  Vietnam 
compare  to  an  arm-^d  Vletnamere  .soldiery  of 
660.000.  Yet  the  Americans  who  make  up 
only  about  two-fifths  of  this  combined  force 
have  been  taking  a  dl.'proportlonate  share  of 
the  battle  casualties  l.i  recent  weeks,  some- 
thing that  had  not  prev!ou.sly  been  the  c.ise 
Last  year.  5  024  Americans  died  in  Viet- 
nam, compared  to  U  193  South  Vietnamese 
dead.  So  far  this  year  the  respect' ve  lo.";se8 
have  been  4.996  to  5  562  But  since  May  1, 
2,427  Americans  and  2.010  Vietnamese  h.ive 


been  killed  In'the  Ust  six  weeks.  5  8.38  Amer- 
icans have  been  wounded  In  action,  com- 
pared to  2.231  Vietnamese 

The  startling  trend  indicated  In  these  fig- 
ures otters  lliile  re.ison  to  hope  that  the 
additional  men  Gen.  Westmoreland  wants 
are  to  strengthen  forces  already  conunltted 
t>j  battle  It  is  not  unjustifiably  cynical  to 
polut  out  that  about  half  of  120  Vietnamese 
battalions  have  been  withdrawn  from  combat 
and  assigned  to  pivcltlcatlon  efforts 

What  one  immediately  wonders  Is  how 
committed  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment IS  to  Its  own  contributions  to  the  war 
efTort,  Charges  by  high-level  American  officers 
have  done  little  to  instill  confidence  In  the 
willingness  of  Vietnamese  field  commanders 
to  expose  their  troops  to  cumb;it. 

At  le.i*t  there  are  sign;,  in  Washington  that 
there  will  be  no  significant  new  U  S  troop 
commitments  to  the  war  until  there  Is  defi- 
nite evidence  of  more  efficient  use  of  South 
V'letnamese  forces. 

Even  on  the  p.icltlcatlon  front.  S.ilgons 
record  encourages  no  optlnalsni  And  It  had 
halted  work  en  .a  $50-mlllion  Industrial  com- 
ple.K,  planned  as  a  showcase  for  the  south, 
for  the  stated  reason  that  the  area  Is  not  se- 
cure from  Communist  attack. 

The  US  Marines  respon.sible  for  that  se- 
curity are  not  of  that  opinion  and  the  project 
win  be  renewed  because  they  have  guaran- 
teed Its  protection.  What  created  a  real  cloud 
over  this  action,  however,  was  the  f.ict  that 
halting  the  pro'ect,  for  which  the  money 
was  loaned,  would  have  laid  off  the  many 
pe;isants  working  on  the  project.  Strangely. 
thoee  peas.jnts  hadn't  been  paid  for  two 
weeks  before  the  halt  was  announced,  making 
one  wonder  where  the  money  was  and 
whether  the  given  rea.«.on  was  the  real  reason 
for  suspending  the  project. 

There  is  no  end  In  sight  to  the  U  S  prob- 
lems in  South  Vietnam  But  even  greater 
problems  loom  If  official  Saigon's  attitude 
chani,'es  from  one  of  "our  war  "  to  "your  war  " 
Recent  events  suggest  that  may  be  the 
case — it   must   not  be  allowed   to  continue 


WHO'S  ASLEEP  AT  THE  SWITCH? 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Mr  President,  earlier 
this  week  our  Nation  felt  the  sudden 
shock  of  a  brief  but  devastating  stoppage 
in  the  flow  of  products,  industrial  and 
agricultural,  which  are  the  lifeblood  of 
our  national  economy.  The  strike  on  the 
Nation's  railroads  occurred  despite 
months  of  negotiations  and  the  passage 
ol  two  resolution.s  by  Congress  calling  for 
postponement  and  settlement  by  media- 
tion. 

The  sudden  shock  of  the  rail  strike 
showed  dramatically  how  the  public  in- 
terest can  be  affected  by  a  work  stoppage 
in  a  vital  Industry  In  i-ssues  of  this  kind 
there  is  always  a  third  party.  In  addition 
to  man.Tgement  and  labor,  the  public  is 
fully  and  completely  concerned.  There 
are  clearly  times  when  the  public  interest 
requires  expeditious  action  and  leader- 
ship at  the  highest  levels  in  the  public 
service 

One  year  and  a  half  ago,  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  me.ssage  of  1966,  the  Presi- 
dent said  that  he  would  ask  the  Congre.ss 
to  consider  legislation  to  "deal  with 
strikes  which  threaten  Irreparable  dam- 
a::e  to  the  national  interest  "  In  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  May  4  of  this  year. 
the  President  warned  of  the  dangers  of 
the  then  Impending  rail  strike: 

We  cannot  leave  ourselves  vulnerable,  as 
a  people,  to  the  d.angers  of  a  disruption  In 
the  flow  of  arms  and  material  to  the  500.000 
vallan"-  men  In  Soi!thea.-t  Asia  who  are  mak- 
ing   sacrifices    gre.iter    than    any    of    us    are 


called  upon  to  make;  food  shortages  and 
health  hazards  In  our  cities;  the  paralysii 
of  our  economy;  a  rising  tide  of  unemploy- 
mrnt.  as  factory  doors  close  for  lack  of  raw 
material. 

In  the  89th  Congress  I  joined  with  my 
Republican  colleague,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits  I .  m  offering  our  own  proposal  to 
solve  critical  labor  disputes  without  re- 
sort to  work  stoppages.  We  have  again 
Introduced  this  proposal  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress, It  calls  for  a  system  of  settlement 
based  on  the  recommendations  of  a  blue- 
ribbon  board  and  the  ultimate  sanction 
ot  seizure  of  struck  facilities  whose  oper- 
ations are  vital  to  the  public  welfare  and 
the  national  Interest. 

There  have  been  several  other  legisla- 
tive proposals  to  solve  the  complex  Issues 
in\olved  in  a  gigantic  happening,  such 
as  a  national  rail  strike.  Among  them  are 
the  suggested  establishment  of  labor 
courts  or  a  system  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion. As  yet,  there  have  been  no  hearings 
on  any  of  these  bills,  or  even  on  a  con- 
gressional proposal  to  authorize  a  study 
of  the  problems  involved  in  establishing 
permanent  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion are  seeking  an  answer  to  this  crucial 
national  Issue,  It  is  high  time  that  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  get  moving. 
It  Is  high  time  that  the  President  make 
known  what  measures  he  wants  Congress 
to  consider.  We  must  have  a  permanent 
law  which  will  let  the  transportation  and 
communications  industries  and  all  In- 
dustries whose  products  and  sei-vices  are 
important  to  the  national  welfare  know 
Just  what  the  rules  of  the  game  are  go- 
ing to  be  They  must  know  what  sanc- 
tions can  be  invoked  if  the  process  of  free 
collective  bargaining  is  not  employed  to 
reach  a  settlement. 

We  cannot  underestimate  the  critical 
Importance  of  this  issue.  Free  collective 
bargaining  is  a  principal  pillar  of  our 
great  economic  and  political  structure. 
It  holds  our  democratic  system  well  above 
the  rigid  Ideologies  of  communism,  so- 
cialism, and  sjTidication  which  would 
erode  and  destroy  our  free  Institutions. 

It  is  the  public  Interest  which  is,  and 
must  remain,  paramount  In  any  struggle 
or  dispute  or  conflict  in  our  society.  Both 
lat>or  and  management  would  be  far  bet- 
ter off  if  they  knew  what  the  ground 
rules  of  national  policy  are  respecting 
labor  disputes  affecting  the  public  in- 
terest and  the  national  interest.  It  would 
certainly  serve  the  public  better  than  the 
present  s>'stem  of  hlt-or-mi.ss  solutions 
bouncing  back  and  forth  between  Con- 
gre.ss and  the  Executive. 

The  administration  long  ago  promised 
to  bring  forward  its  recommendations. 
The  President  has  not  yet  carried 
through.  Chaos  re.sulted  once  again.  An 
ounce  of  legislative  prevention  would 
have  eliminated  the  need  for  a  ton  of 
cure  It  Is  t'me  that  Congress  proceed 
t->  consider  this  que;  tl:'n  Hearings  .should 
be  held  forthwith  on  the  bills  alread.v 
Introduced.  The  public  interest  demands 
It, 
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SENATOR   NEL.«ONS    TAX-SHARTNG 
BTLL 

Mr,  MONDALE,  Mr,  Pre.sldent.  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  fMr. 


Nelson]  has  introduced  a  bill,  S.  92,  to 
esUblish  a  National  Commission  on  Tax 
Sharing,  The  bill,  which  I  am  proud  to 
have  cosponsored.  represents  the  most 
responsible  and  reasonable  approach  to 
a  problem  whose  complexity  is  all  too 
often  underestimated. 

Moat  tax-sharing  proposals  to  date 
have  raised  more  questions  than  they 
have  resolved.  The  concept  of  tax  shar- 
ing is  basically  attractive  in  the  abstract, 
but  when  it  comes  to  working  out  the 
details  it  soon  becomes  apparent  that 
serious  difficulties  may  be  encountered. 
In  a  speech  delivered  before  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  third  national 
legislative  conference  in  Washington, 
DC,  Senator  Nelson  ably  and  force-j. 
fully  presented  the  inherent  complexities 
of  tax  sharing.  His  address  clearly 
demonstrates  the  need  for  careful  and 
thorough  study  by  impartial  experts  be- 
fore Congress  can  legislate  In  this  field. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Nelsons  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  t)e  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tax  Shaking  With  State  and  Locai. 
Governments 
(By   Gatlobd    Nelson.    U.S.    Senator   from 
s  WlsconsUi) 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  to 
come  here  and  visit  with  you.  It  appears,  as 
the  tempo  of  the  90th  Congress  Increases, 
that  the  sharing  of  federal  revenues  with 
the  states  Is  Just  about  the  most  popular 
lisue  for  discussion  of  all  the  Issues  that 
we  have  around  here.  All  across  the  coun- 
try. Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  are 
vigorously  discussing  plans  to  solve  state 
and  local  fiscal  problems  by  sharing  federal 
revenues. 

A  multiplicity  of  proposals  has  already 
been  made  and  many  more  are  on  the  way. 
In  fact,  during  the  89th  Congress,  growing 
Interest  In  this  issue  was  evident  by  the 
introduction  of  51  tax  sharing  bills.  And 
already  in  the  90th  Congress  several  dozen 
bills  have  been  sponsored  and  more  are  on 
the  way.  However.  I  don't  think  we  should 
delude  ourselves.  The  fact  of  the  matter  U 
that  talk  of  passing  tax  sharing  measures 
thU  year  or  next  year  Is  Just  so  much  po- 
imcal  window  dressing.  It  Isn't  going  to 
happen.  Federal-state  tax  sharing  Is  Incredi- 
bly complicated  and  It  would  be  Irresponsi- 
ble In  any  event  for  Congress  to  rush  a  plan 
•irough  without  exhaustive  consideration. 
Furthermore,  the  War  In  Vietnam  Is  a  very 
practical  matter.  It  puts  such  a  strain  on 
the  federal  budget  there  Is  no  likelihood 
whatever  that  we'll  begin  a  tax  sharing  plan 
pnor  to  the  conclusion  of  that  Involvement 
there,  which  may  or  may  not  be  some  time 
sway. 

Generally  speaking,  all  proponents  of  rev- 
enue sharing  favor  some  kind  of  plan  which 
returns  money  to  the  states  after  it  has 
been  collected  by  the  federal  government, 
though  there  are  some  proposals  which 
would  be  shared  Immediately  at  the  local 
level  by  taking  It  off  the  federal  tax  return. 
In  1960.  Walter  Heller,  then  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Economics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  proposed  that  rising 
federal  revenues  be  distributed  to  state  and 
local  governments  with  little  or  no  strings 
attached.  The  Democratic  platform  endorsed 
It  In  1964,  the  Republican  candidate  en- 
dorsed the  concept  In  1964,  the  President 
appointed  a  taskforce  headed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Joseph  Peckman.  the  Director 
of  Economics  at  Brookings  Institute,  to 
study  the  possibility  of  setting  aside  a  fixed 
percentage  of  federal  revenue. 


When  this  plan  was  suggested  back  In 
1964,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  gross  national 
product  caused  us  to  believe  that  there 
would  be  a  budgetary  surplus  and  that  It 
would  create  an  unfortunate  fiscal  drag.  If 
It  weren't  for  the  Intervention  of  the  Viet- 
nam situation,  economists  believe  that  that 
would  have  occurred.  Furthermore,  con- 
sideration of  it  is  based  upon  the  proposi- 
tion that  state  and  local  governments  are 
badly  In  need  of  new  revenue  sources  for 
their  ever-growing  needs  in  schools,  welfare, 
health  services,  etc.  The  state  and  local  ex- 
penditures, as  you  know,  are  still  growing 
at  an  expanded  rate.  The  latest  available 
statistics  on  federal,  state  and  local  finances 
reveals  the  state  and  local  expenditures  and 
debts  are  climbing  at  substantially  faster 
rate  than  they  are  at  the  federal  level.  I 
have  In  my  speech  here  a  whole  bunch  of. 
statistics  with  which  you  are  familiar  which 
I  shant  read  on  that  matter. 

Most  states,  as  you  know,  have  tax  sys- 
tems which  place  heavy  emphasis  on  sales 
taxes,  fees,  property  taxes,  rather  than  on  In- 
come tax.  My  state  Is  one  of  the  exceptions. 
We  place  heavy  emphasis  on  all  of  them. 
Natua-ally.  local  governments  are  finding  It 
more  difficult  to  meet  the  rising  costs  and 
nearly  one-third  of  state  and  local  revenue 
Is  derived  from  real  property  tax;  almost 
one-half  Is  raised  through  sales  taxes  and 
fees.  Income  taxes  provide  only  a  little  more 
than  7  percent  of  the  total. 

Now,  as  Is  anticipated  by  the  economists, 
once  the  financial  burden  of  the  Vietnam 
situation  is  out  of  the  way,  federal  revenues 
win  continue  to  rise  very  rapidly,  producing. 
It  Is  anticipated,  a  surplus.  When  that  oc- 
curs there  are  several  things  open  for  Con- 
gress to  do.  One,  they  could  expand  the 
federal  budget  to  use  the  full  Increase  In 
revenue.  You  could  have  a  tax  reduction. 
You  can  put  It  for  retirement  of  the  na- 
tional debt.  You  can  expand  federal  spend- 
ing, through  grants-in-aid  specific  programs. 
Or  you  can  tackle  the  question  of  tax  shar- 
ing. 

In  1934,  Incidentally,  there  were  18  grant- 
in-aid  programs;   In  1964  there  were  68  for 
state  and  local  governments  plus  60  more 
programs  for  the  disbursement  of  funds  to 
Individuals  and  Institutions.  As  of  this  year, 
some  104  programs,  depending  upon  how  you 
count  them,  exist  in  the  grant-in-aid  field. 
There  are.  as  you  know,  (and  I  know  that 
your  League  has  been  studying  this  question 
and  has  a  report  on  it  called  "Tempo"  I  guess 
which  Is  now  out  which  I  haven't  had  the 
opportunity  to  review)  many  arguments  pro 
and  con  now  being  reported  In  the  various 
Journals,  the  press  and  on  the  fioor  of  the 
two  legislative  bodies.  I  won't  go  Into  those 
now  because  they  are  too  numerous  to  dis- 
cuss In  a  few  minutes.  If  I  understand  the 
format  of  your  program,  a  workshop  will  be 
held  tomorrow  which  I  assume  will  go  Into 
these  various  arguments.  I  think  It  would 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  there  Is  merit,  good 
arguments,  on  both  sides  of  the  tax  sharing 
case.    However,    according    to   two    of    your 
mayors  and  I  know  many  more  have  spoken 
on  It.  there  is  considerable  reservation  also. 
Boston's  Mayor  John  Collins  told  a  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  recently  "that  tax  sharing 
Is  the  most  dangerous  Idea  In  America  to- 
day." He  advocated  orUy  block  grants.  Mayor 
ToUefson,  Tacoma,  Washington,  has  been  re- 
ported by  a  newspaper  at  least,   the  Min- 
neapolis Star,  as  conceding  that  cities  would 
welcome   any   aid   that   came   through   the 
state,  but  then  added  the  past  leaves  many 
doubts.  I  think  this  points  up  the  fact  that 
there  are  some  mayors  and  many  others  In 
this   country  who   are   beginning  to  worry 
about  this  kind  of  a  money  pipeline,  fearful 
It  would  siphon  off  the  flow  of  federal  grants 
for  housing,  transportation,  poverty  war  and 
a  host  of  other  urban  relief  programs  that 
now  bypass  the  state  capltol.  The  discussion 
merely  points  up  again  the  competition  be- 
tween cities  and  the  state  governments  who 


must  reconcile  these  views  with,  in  many 
cases,  rural  legislators. 

Simply  put,  tax  sharing  raises  many  good, 
tough,  hard  questions,  for  which  we  do  not 
have  the  answer,  as  of  this  time.  Questions 
such  as  well  why  not  simply  cut  taxes  and 
let  the  state  and  the  local  governments  raise 
their  taxes  as  Is  necessary?  Or.  even  though 
most  present  tax  plans  do  not  advocate  a 
federal  string,  can  we  be  sure  that  asking 
for  even  modernization  of  state  and  local 
governments  Is  not  really  a  string  after  all? 
Or  that  designing  schemes  to  give  greater 
shares  to  less  prosperous  states  Is  not  a  qual- 
ification. Is  It  not,  at  the  outset?  And,  once 
such  a  program  Is  begun,  how  can  it  ever  be 
changed  once  It  becomes  a  vested  built  In 
political  Interest  In  those  Institutions  and 
those  municipalities  and  states  which  may 
be  quite  satisfied  with  the  program? 

What's  the  danger  In  this  being  another 
giant  pork  barrel  or  federal  boondoggle? 
Won't  this  become  as  difficult  to  manage  as 
some  of  our  grant-in-aid  programs?  Who  U 
to  say  that  the  federal  programs  which  may 
suffer  cuts  as  a  result,  are  less  valuable  than 
the  programs  which  the  states  Institute? 
Isn't  Jt  possible  that  putting  states  on  the 
federal  payroll  may  weaken  them  even  fur- 
ther and  shift  even  more  power  to  Washing- 
ton? 

I've  taken  a  look  at  some  of  the  federal  tax 
sharing  plans  In  a  number  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernments around  the  world,  and  there  are 
several.  Now  of  course  they  are  different  In 
that  there  Is  no  federal  government  such  as 
ours,  ours  having  been  created  by  sovereign 
states  that  delegated  the  powpr  to  the  federal 
government;  whereas  the  other  federal  gov- 
ernments such  as  Germany,  Argentina  and 
others,  the  power  was  delegated  from  the 
federal  government  to  the  states.  But  down 
In  some  of  those  countries  now  what  is  hap- 
pening is  that  the  representatives  of  the 
people  who  go  to  the  federal  government 
have  Increasing  pressure  upon  them  to  In- 
crease the  share,  so  that  the  local  elected 
politicians  can  avoid  the  responsibility  to 
face  up  to  an  Irate  public  for  having  In- 
creased their  taxes  at  the  local  level.  That 
can  create  some  major  serious  problems,  not 
the  least  of  which  Is  that  If  the  money  Isn't 
raised  or  Isn't  looked  after  at  the  local  level 
and  Its  disposition  visibly  watched  and  seen 
at  the  local  level,  how  carefuUy  U  the  money 
going  to  be  spent? 

What  would  happen  If  the  states  used 
their  tax  sharing  money  to  match  federal 
grants  under  existing  programs?  It  Is  possi- 
ble, at  least  according  to  one  Treasury  of- 
ficial, to  bleed  the  Federal  Treasury  white 
that  way.  The  age-long  dispute  arises,  as  I 
mentioned  previously,  between  cities  and 
state  governments  as  to  who  should  receive 
the  money  and  how  much,  what  share.  Shall 
the  state  get  It  and  divide  It  with  the  cities, 
or  should  the  cities  receive  It  directly  for  their 
own  use?  Various  bills  In  Congress  at  this 
moment  favor  one  approach  or  the  other. 
I  see  no  agreement  any  place  In  the  Congress 
at  all  over  what  method  should  be  adopted. 
So  what  I  am  really  trying  to  say  Is,  that 
regardless  of  the  arguments,  the  complexi- 
ties are  too  involved,  disparities  in  the  plans 
already  offered  are  so  broad,  that  It  appears 
'that  a  great  deal  of  very  careful  study  and 
discussion  will  have  to  take  place  before 
any  bill  l.s  accepted.  We  need  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  subject  and  I  don't  see 
how  we're  going  to  be  able  to  accomplish 
that  with  anything  less  than  a  fulltlme  offi- 
cial body  of  people  who  study  It;  a  commis- 
sion who  will  study  all  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem of  tax  sharing.  I  think,  and  It's  a  pro- 
posal I  have  Introduced  and  there  will  be 
hearings  on  it  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  that  a  Presidential  task-force 
Is  the  best  way  to  approach  the  problem. 
A  blue  ribbon  commission  of  this  kind  could 
report  back  to  the  Congress  where  Its  com- 
mittees will  still  be  able  to  get  a  thorough 
review  of  all  the  commission's  recommenda- 
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tlons  and  all  the  commissioti's  resource  ma- 
terials. But  At  least  we  will  have  the  benefit 
of  an  extensive  consideration  and  wll!  have 
a  broadly  acceptable  prop<is.il  (otherwise  it 
won't  pass)  to  use  as  a  starting  point  for 
Congressional  action.  The  bill  that  I  intro- 
duced provides  for  such  a  commission,  de- 
signed  to  e.tamlne  the  total  Issue  bv  the 
country's  leading  authorities  including  may- 
ors. cUy  managers,  governors,  the  Congress. 
the  executive,  business,  labor.  economi.«;ts 
and    representatives    of    the    general    public. 

In  addition,  a  federal  interagency  c  'm- 
mlttee  Is  authorized  which  will  provide  in- 
formitton.  liaison,  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion with  the  commission  And  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  an  executive  group  which  will  pro- 
vide continuity  staff  and  technicians  to  ad- 
minister and  conduct  the  operation  of  the 
commission  at  a  ri>rt.  recommended  appro- 
priation of  a  million  dollars  with  the  re- 
sponsibility to  report  back  on  Janu.irv  1  1969 
The  need  for  the  commission  approach,  I 
think,  becomes  abundantly  clear  when  one 
considers  the  questions  already  apparent  In 
any  tax  sharing  formula.  Should  cixable  In- 
come or  actual  taxes  collected  be  the  basis 
for  determining  the  \mount  available  for 
distribution  to  state  and  \nr\]  governments? 
If  that's  the  case,  whit  about  the  fluctua- 
tions In  collections  and  taxible  Income' 

Should  the  money  be  set  aside  In  a  trust 
fund  or  be  subjec  to  annual  Congressional 
review  via  the  appnpriatlons  process'  What 
kind  of  a  formuU  shall  govern  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  funds  among  the  individual 
states?  There  vou  will  see  a  fierce  dl?pute. 
Shall  they  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  p)opu- 
latlon  or  on  the  bisls  of  returning  federal 
revenues  to  the  states  from  which  they  were 
derived'  Or  should  some  kind  of  a  need  f  ic- 
tor  be  Involved  as  alreidy  included  In  fed- 
eral programs''  How  much  of  an  equalization 
factor  is  desirable''  What  weight  shall  be  giv- 
en to  state  and  local  t.^x  effort''  Many  states 
aren't  making  the  t.ix  effort  that  other  states 
are  making.  Should  thev  get  a  benefit,  where- 
as those  who  have  Iwen  the  most  responsible 
benefit  the  least  from  such  a  program''  What 
provision  shall  be  made  for  allocation  of  the 
funds  below  the  state  leveP  What  Incentive 
should  be  included  for  the  reform  of  state 
and  local  government.  If  anv' 

The  dominant  question  In  the  controversy, 
however,  will  probably  revolve  around  Just 
how  much  federal  con-rol  and  sup"rvls!on 
shall  be  exercised.  If  any.  over  the  disburse- 
ment of  these  federal  revenues  to  the  state 
and  local  g(tvernmen*s  So  I  suggest  again 
that  now  is  the  time  to  make  haste  slowly. 
I  think  it's  Illusory,  as  hard-pressed  as  local 
and  state  governments  ire.  to  have  the  ex- 
pectation and  hope  that  vou're  going  'o  see 
a  tax  sharing  plan  passed  bv  the  Congress. 
as  I  said  earlier  before  conclusion  of  the 
■Vietnam  situation  and  I  would  guess  that 
once  a  commlssinn  (assuming  It  did  a  com- 
prehensive and  excellent  Job  and  had  the 
best  expertise  and  advice  ,ind  consuUatlon 
of  mavors  and  governors  and  economists  and 
govemment\l  exoerts)  c.ime  back  with  a  plan 
you're  facing  2  or  3  years  at  best  of  congres- 
sional consideration  and  debate  I  think  the 
idea  is  one  that  should  be  explored,  must  be 
explored,  but  I  think  it's  a  mistake  to  think 
that  anybody  has  a  plan  In  the  Congress  that 
Is  acceptable  to  answer  the  question,  the  Issue 
at  this  time 


NORTHEAST    RAIL    CORRIDOR 
TRAINS   DELAYED 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
previously  expre.ssed  .some  concern  over 
the  proper  execution  of  the  northeast 
corridor  hleh-specd  railroad  project 
Already  the  northern  end  of  the  experi- 
ment between  New  York  and  Boston  has 
suffered  an  extensive  delay.  Such  a  de- 
lay presents  further  evidence  that  there 


has  been  a  lack  of  proper  coordination 
between  the  new  Department  of  Tians- 
portation  and  the  New  Haven  and 
Pennsylvania  Railroads. 

An  article  written  by  John  D.  Williams, 
and  published  in  the  July  3.  1967.  Wall 
Street  Journal  provides  an  interesting 
report  on  the  hiph-speed  rail  pro;ect  to 
date.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Do    Rails    Want   FAsmt   Tr.ains? 
(By  John  D.  Williams i 

Day  before  yesterday  two  sleek  trains 
were  scheduled  to  begin  the  long-heralded 
115  mph  passenger  service  between  Boston 
and  New  York  But  they  didn't  Instead  of 
fanfare,  there  uas  silence  In  fact,  the  nev- 
high-speed  trains  wont  be  running  until 
well  after  Labor  Day. 

For  many  reasons,  big  and  small,  the  Gov- 
ernment-sponsored rail  passenger  service 
experiment  Is  off  to  a  slow  start,  much  to 
the  consternation  of  those  hoping  that 
faster,  more  comfortable  trains  might  lure 
travelers  from  the  Increasingly  congested 
highways  and  airways  In  the  Bcston-to- 
W.ishlngton.  DC  ,  corridor  inhabited  by  40 
million  people. 

The  bulk  of  the  blame  must  fall  on  the 
railroad  Industry,  which  has  been  dedicated 
for  '20  years  to  ridding  Itself  of  p  if senger 
service  on  which  It  is  currently  losing  $400 
million  a  year.  The  roads  have  been  loathe  to 
spend  funds  on  research  or  equipment  to 
carry  people.  Instead,  they  have  successfully 
applied  their  talents  and  resources  to  new 
special-purpose  freight  cars,  pu.shbotton- 
controlled  freight  yards,  cost-cutting  and 
merger  plans. 

By  contrast  the  airlines — catering  to  the 
market  where  the  posseneer  action  is — have 
since  1956  invested  Jfi  billion  in  newer,  faster 
and  bigger  Jet.s  And  their  earnings  boom  has 
been  more  r.ipld  than  even  they  expected 

So  when  the  Federal  high-speed  rail  proj- 
ect was  authorized  In  September  1965,  a 
small  sector  of  the  railroad  Industry  had 
to  do  some  quick  rethinking  on  their  long- 
neglected  passenger  facilities  At  this  date, 
90"  of  the  railroads  are  still  largely 
uninterested. 

TURBOPROP    ENGINES 

Both  of  the  program's  key  projects  are 
behind  schedule.  Under  one  of  them,  two 
short  trains  (three  cars  each)  are  planned 
to  cut  an  hour  from  the  present  4  hour.  15 
minute  Boston-New  York  trip  over  the  rails 
f.f  the  bankrupt  New  York.  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad  The  Government  had  to 
turn  to  the  skills  of  United  Aircraft  Corp.'s 
System.!!  Center  in  Farmlngton.  Conn  .  to  de- 
sign these  trrilns,  which  will  be  powered  by 
the  company's  aircraft  turboprop  engines. 
Pullman  Inc  .  Chicago,  has  with  some  diffi- 
culty recently  finished  con.<:tructln8  one  of 
the  trains,  which  is  now  being  tested  with 
Instruments  aboard  rather  than  passenger 
seats. 

Under  the  other  feature  the  Pennsvlvnnla 
Pailroad  would  operate  beefed-up  110  mph 
electric  trains  between  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington in  3-hour  runs.  3a  minutes  le«s  than 
the  fastest  Pennsy  trains  have  been  making 
the  trip  for  the  last  32  year=  This  Is  Intended 
to  make  the  rails  somewhat  more  competi- 
tive with  the  45-mlnute  jet  fllphtp  which 
often  are  lengthened  an  hour  or  more  by  air 
trafP.c  over  airports  and  eround  travel 

Robert  A.  Nelson,  director  of  the  overall 
project  for  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, has  fixed  a  firm  date  of  Oct.  29  (when 
fall  timetables  are  published)  for  start  of 
the  Pennsy's  new  service.  But  Budd  Co  , 
Philadelphia.  Isn't  expected  to  complete  de- 
livery of  50  new  cars  to  the  Pennsy  until  next 


January.  They  are  proving  to  be  complicated 
uiits  to  build,  with  20  tons  of  electrical 
equipment  alone  Jammed  Into  each  80-ton 
car 

The  Federal  schedules,  that  won't  be  met, 
were  conceivably  too  ambitious  at  the  outset. 

■  Setting  such  early  deadlines  can  only  em- 
barrass private  industry."  says  one  supplier. 
"We  were  only  awarded  our  contract  about  a 
year  ago."  The  $16  billion  Japanese  Tckaldo 
Line,  by  comparison.  require(il  four  years  to 
completie  before  125  mph  rail  passenger  .serv- 
ice was  started  in  1964.  In  addition,  the  Japa- 
nese  line  was  built  specifically  for  speedy 
p.issenger  service  with  no  highway  crofsingj 
or  companion  freight  service 

Nevertheless,  tliere's  considerable  evidence 
that  the  railroad  technicians  and  the  newly 
enrolled  Federal  men  weren't  coordinated 
enough  to  take  on  the  machinery  of  a  new 
pa.^senger  service  plan.  For  example,  a 
ruckus  developed  In  the  design  of  new 
Pennsy  cars  Federal  men  wanted  these  cars 
to  have  an  air  suspension  system  like  the 
Japanese  have  to  .soften  the  ride.  The  Pennsy 
men  argued  the  air  bags  might  break,  creat- 
ing maintenance  problems  Government  men 
still  wanted  to  try  them  on  at  least  10  cars 
and  said  the  U  S    would  pay  the  full  costs. 

"They  shilly-shallied  around  and  It  got  so 
late  we  abandoned  the  plan."  savs  a  Trans- 
portation Department  official.  The  Pennsy 
elected  to  put  standard  coil  springs  Inside  air 
bags,  a  compromise  the  Government  still 
doesn't  like. 

COMMtJNICATlONS    CAP 

And  on  the  New  York-to-Boston  high  speed 
project  there  are  Indications  that  PuUmsm 
Inc  ,  has  had  trouble  communlcat.ng  with 
aerospace-type  engineers  at  United  Aircraft 
According  to  one  version.  Pullman  techni- 
cians siw  a  designation  "APU"  on  a  blueprint 
and  .usked  wh  it  It  was  "Thafs  an  auxiliary 
Dower  unit."  a  United  engineer  told  them. 

■  '"'h.  it  looked  like  a  generator  to  us."  came 
the  reply  "Well,  thafs  what  it  Is,"  retorted 
the  United  man. 

Tlie  Government  has  waived  a  penalty 
clause  on  the  various  delays.  In  part  because 
an  aluminum  fxbrlcatxir  had  to  swing  off 
the  project  for  56  days  to  hmdle  a  m.iUtiry 
order. 

However.  Mr.  Nelson  of  the  Transportation 
Department  and  Stuart  Saunders.  Pennsy's 
chairman,  are  convinced  the  service  will  be 
worth  the  wait.  An  Increasing  number  of 
riders,  they  feel,  will  like  the  hlgh-b.acked 
seats,  roominess,  air-conditioned  comfort 
and  such  airplane-style  service  as  hot  meals 
served  at  the  se  its  But  out'=irie  of  Mr  S.iun- 
ders.  one  Is  hard-pressed  to  find  an  Interested 
rallro.id  man  The  New  Haven  hasn't  even 
signed  the  contract  to  operate  the  Jet  trains. 

Most  railroad  exectitlves  libel  the  project 
a  "publicity  ■^tunt  "  but  the  Pennsy  Is  pim- 
bllng  .about  $44  million  of  its  own  funds  to 
a- tract  new  pifsenger  revenue.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  contributing  811  million  to  the 
high-speed  ,ispect.s  of  the  Pennsy  tplt.  or 
about  $1  mtlilon  less  than  airlines  are  pay- 
ing for  each  Boeing  747  Jet  m(xiel  th.it  in 
1974  will  be  hauling  a  tralnload  quantity  of 
480  p  t.ssenu'ers 

And  United  Aircraft  is  putting  $7.5  million 
of  its  own  funds  on  the  line  to  open  a  new 
future  market  for  Its  engines.  Tlie  Govern- 
ment will  lease  Unlted's  two  trains  for  two 
ye  irs  for  $2  5  million. 

The  Government's  overall  Investment  Is 
$90  million  but  most  of  this  has  been  going 
to  16  universities,  research  and  consulting 
firms  for  studies  and  evaluation  of  some- 
thing- high-speed  rail  service — that  no  one 
is  sure  is  espteclally  desired. 
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ARABS  WONT  FACE  REALITY 

Mr.    NELSON.    The    United    Nations 
General  Assembly  is  adjourning  without 


settling    the   problem   of   a   permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Conflicting  resolutions  were  debated 
and  various  points  of  view  expressed 
during  the  long  weeks  of  the  General  As- 
sembly session. 

I  believe  that  the  events  of  June  and 
July  make  clear  several  points. 

No  single  aspect  of  the  Middle  East 
question  can  be  settled  without  address- 
ing the  entire  future  of  Israel-Arab  rela- 
tions. 

The  history  of  the  past  20  Vears  has 
been  one  of  continuous  Arab  belligerency 
and  hostility  toward  a  member  state  of 
the  United  Nations.  No  resolutions  were 
passed  during  that  time  denouncing 
public  intentions  of  aggression  expressed 
by  Nasser  and  his  associates.  Jordanian 
refusal  to  abide  by  the  1949  armistice 
and  to  permit  Jews  to  visit  their  holy 
shrines  in  Jerusalem  was  not  condemned 
by  the  United  Nations. 

Now,  as  a  result  of  the  military  vic- 
tory, Israel  has,  for  the  first  time,  bor- 
ders that  can  be  well  protected  from 
agpression. 

Until  the  Arab  States  are  willing  to 
recognize  Israel's  existence,  cease  poli- 
cies of  aggression  and  guarantee  free 
passageway  through  International  wa- 
ters, no  solution  to  the  problems  can  be 
Imposed  on  the  Middle  East  by  outside 
powers. 

Israel  should  not  be  expected  to  with- 
draw from  the  positions  she  now  occupies 
and  to  return  to  the  uncertainty  and 
danger  of  the  past  20  years. 

Ineffective  guarantees  by  the  great 
powers  cannot  take  the  place  of  Israel 
determination  to  preserve  her  security. 
The  prospect  of  renewed  U.S.  arms 
sales  to  Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia,  in 
light  of  recent  events  In  that  region,  is 
shocking  to  me.  The  Soviet  Union  Is  pour- 
ing arms  and  weaponry  into  Syria  and 
Egypt. 

Such  action  by  the  United  States  can 
only  reinforce  Israels  conviction  that 
her  power  and  determination  alone  can 
insure  her  survival. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  examines  this  Issue  closely.  I 
request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  entitled  "Arabs  Won't  Pace 
Reality,  "  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Arabs  Won't  Face  REALmr 
The  Arabs  and  the  Russians  continue  to 
claim  irrationally  that  Israel  should  be  pun- 
ished for  soundly  thrashing  those  who  tried 
to  annihilate  it. 

From  such  radical  Arab  leaders  as  Ahmed 
Shukalry.  head  of  the  Palestine  liberation 
organization,  continues  to  come  such  non- 
sense as  "there  Is  no  room  for  Israel  as  a 
state  In  the  middle  east."  Most  of  his  Libera- 
tion army  ended  up  captive  and  was  liberated 
by  Israeli  generosity  born  of  the  fact  that 
Israel  had  too  many  Arabs  to  take  care  of 
as  it  was. 

Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  still  tells 
the  UN.  assembly  that  conditions  are  not 
right  for  negotiations  because  It  would  not 
be  right  to  "put  the  aggressor  (Israel)  on 
the  same  and  equal  footing  with  the  victim 
of  aggression  (the  Arabs)."  Gromyko  has 
come  so  far  as  to  admit  Israel's  right  to 
exist. 
Israel     meanwhile     is     consolidating     its 


gains.  It  Is  showing  some  concern  for  the 
Arabs  within  the  territory  it  holds.  The 
cheerful  way  In  which  Israelis  and  Arabs  min- 
gled In  Jerusalem  and  the  way  some  Arabs 
have  resumed  their  daily  routines  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Jordan  are  Indication 
that — as  In  the  past — Arabs  and  Jews  can 
get  along  If  there  are  no  radical  leaders  stir- 
ring up  trouble. 

It  would  be  surprising  if  in  private  many 
Arabs  were  not  beginning  to  have  some  more 
reasonable  thoughts  about  the  future.  There 
is  even  some  public  Indication  of  this.  The 
Al  Musaware  magazine  in  Cairo  said  the 
other  day  that  the  "destroy  Israel"  slogan  so 
long  used  by  the  Arabs  angers  many  other 
nations  and  Isn't  a  feasible  project  anyway. 

The  U.N.  assembly  having  been  unable  to 
move  on  the  problem,  it  will  have  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  security  council.  There,  It  is 
hoped,  some  means  of  getting  negotiations 
started  can  be  found.  Surely,  the  Soviet 
Union  no  more  than  the  United  States  can 
want  a  situation  to  continue  that  could  flare 
Into  new  and  dangerous  war.  There  Is  too 
much  at  stake.  And  Russia  can  have  little 
faith  that  the  Arabs  are  capable  of  winning 
a  renewed  war  anyhow. 

One  of  the  tragic  things  about  the  whole 
impasse  is  that  Israel,  as  it  has  long  pointed 
out,  could  do  much  to  help  the  Arabs  with 
the  development  projects  they  so  desper- 
ately need.  Twenty  years  have  been  lost  be- 
cause the  Arabs  have  refused  to  face  reality. 
Will  the  years  ahead  be  lost  as  well? 


A  DRAMATIC  CALL  FOR  CON- 
GRESSIONAL INITIATIVE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  the 
outstanding  testimony  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
RiBicoFF]  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  of 
which  I  am  a  member.  A  complete  tran- 
script of  Senator  Ribicoff's  excellent 
colloquies  with  the  subcommittee  will  be 
available  in  the  committee  hearings.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  prepared 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  has  earned  the  re- 
spect and  gratitude  of  the  Nation  for 
his  efforts  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Executive  Reorganization  to 
focus  the  Nation's  attention  on  the 
plight  of  our  cities.  His  testimony  yester- 
day revealed  again  his  deep  understand- 
ing of  and  concern  for  the  urban  areas 
of  America  and  their  people. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  says  in 
his  statement: 

The  time  has  come  for  commitment — of 
resources  and  talents — to  end  the  crisis  in 
our  cities.  We  need  at  both  the  local  level 
and  the  national  level,  all  the  Ideas  and 
Imagination  we  can  muster  to  deal  with 
these  situations. 

The  Senator  then  goes  on  to  make  a 
point  of  paramount  importance: 

Despite  the  success  of  many  Federal  hous- 
ing programs,  our  overall  housing  policy  in 
1967  seems  characterized  by  drift  rather  than 
declslon-^by  chance  rather  than  choice. 
But  this  sltuatlott  can— and  must— be  re- 
versed. And  it  ca/^b€  reversed  by  the  Con- 
gress. An  outstanding  feature  of  the  90th 
Congress  Is  that  It  has  assumed  leadership 
in    urban    problems  .  .  .  The   Congress    has 


extraordinary  opportunity  to  build  upon 
this  initiative  and  make  a  vital  contribution 
to  national  policy  in  urban  affairs. 

There,  Mr.  President,  is  a  clear  call  to 
action.  It  is  a  call  to  the  Members  of  this 
body  and  the  other  body  to  seize  the  ini- 
tiative, to  plow  new  ground,  to  advance 
twld  new  ideas  for  meeting  the  central 
domestic  problems  of  America  today. 

In  the  months  ahead  I  hope  the  Con- 
gress will  not  be  remiss  in  accepting  tiiis 
challenging  opportunity.  Speaking  for 
myself,  there  is  no  task  to  which  I  intend 
to  devote  a  greater  effort.  For  the  task  of 
this  iwdy  is  not  only  to  dispose  of  pro- 
posals presented  to  it,  but  to  mobilize 
our  own  wisdom  and  that  of  the  people 
we  represent  to  generate  new  proposals. 
When  that  is  done,  and  I  am  confident 
tiiat  it  will  be  done,  the  Senate  will  owe  a 
debt  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  for 
his  dedicated  and  sincere  leadership. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  state- 
ment and  recommend  it  in  its  entirety  to 
all  Senators  and  other  readers  of  the 

Record. 

ExHiarr  1 

Statement   of   Senator   Abraham   Ribicoft, 
Democrat,    of   Connecticut,    Before   the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs OF  THE  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing AND  Currency,  July  20,  1967 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  appear  here  this  morning.  Seven  of  the 
nineteen  pieces  of  urban  legislation  that  I 
have  introduced  as  a  result  of  year-long  hear- 
ings by  the  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Re- 
organization have  been  referred  to  this  Sub- 
committee. 

This  Subcommittee  also  is  considering  sev- 
eral of  the  Administration's  urban  proposals. 
These  requests  must  be  fully  funded.  We  can 
do  no  less.  I  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  give 
particular  attention  to  the  HUD  request  for  a 
new  assistant  secretary  to  head  up  a  program 
of  research  and  development,  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  our  urban  programs. 

All  bills  before  your  Subcommittee  tradi- 
tionally receive  full  and  fair  hearings,  and  we 
are  in  vour  debt.  But  the  great  urgency  of 
urban  problems  during  recent  years  gives 
these  hearings  special  significance. 

We  meet,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  so  many  other 
Committees,  task  forces,  and  seminars  have 
met  in  recent  years,  in  the  shadow  of  violence. 
The  terror  and  destruction  in  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  has  brought  concern  and  shame  to  the 
entire  nation. 

But  the  violence  that  has  shaken  city  after 
city  also  makes  clear  the  basic  responsibili- 
ties of  our  Nation.  They  are  two  in  number. 

First,  our  Nation  has  a  responsibility  to  ex- 
ercise leadership  in  solving  the  most  urgent 
domestic  problem  of  our  times— the  rebuild- 
ing of  America's  cities.  That  leadership  must 
come  from  all  levels  of  our  society— from  gov- 
ernment. Industry,  finance,  labor,  educa- 
tional institutions  and  private  citizens. 

Our  efforts  have  been  Inadequate  in  the 
past.  Our  efforts  must  and  will  increase. 

But  we  must  face  the  fact,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  if  all  the  proposals  before  your  subcom- 
mittee— indeed,  all  before  the  Congress— were 
enacted  and  funded  today,  we  would  not  solve 
our  problems  by  tomorrow — next  month — or 
even  next  year. 

Our  cities  have  been  shortchanged  in  the 
past.  They  cannot  be  made  whole  overnight. 
So  the  second,  but  equally  Important  re- 
sponsibility of  our  Nation  is  a  private  one. 
resting  on  the  shoulders  of  each  citizen.  It  Is 
a  responsibility  to  insure  that  the  actions  we 
take  remain  within  the  fabric  of  a  democratic 
society.  It  is  a  responsibility  to  maintain 
respect  for  laws  while  orderly  progress  is 
made. 
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For  we  are  In  a  time  of  testing.  Promises 
not  yet  met  have  caused  not  anticipation,  but 
frustration  and  even  despair. 

We  are  also  at  a  point  of  decision.  Will  we 
become  one  Nation,  full  of  hope  and  rich 
with  opportunity?  Or  shall  we  become  two 
nations,  one  wealthy  and  hopeful  and  crea- 
tive— the  other  poor  and  discouraged  and 
hopeless? 

Tbe««  questions  must  be  answered— by  af- 
firmative action  We  cannot  accept  the  prem- 
ise that  we  have  created  problem.s  too  big 
to  solve.  We  must  search  out  and  undertake 
constructive,  responsible  steps  to  shape  the 
futvire — so  that  events  will  not  control   us. 

The  time  has  come  fur  commitment — of  re- 
sources and  talents — to  ending  the  crisis  in 
our  cities.  This  subcommittee  has  the  op- 
portunity to  lend  significant  support  to  that 
effort.  This  I  urge  you  to  do. 

We  do  not  need  nnoiher  repetition  of  rhet- 
oric or  theory  Neither  are  accept.ible  sub- 
stitutes for  action.  Rhetoric  never  bul'.t  a 
house  and  theory  never  provided  a  Job 

We  need,  at  both  the  local  and  national 
level,  all  the  Ideas  and  Imagination  we  cm 
muster  to  deal  with  these  situations.  And 
we  De«d  something  more.  We  need  compre- 
hensive national  goals — stated  In  clear  and 
specific  terms — around  which  to  organize  cur 
urban  efforts. 

We  have  had  many  general  goals.  The  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  of  1949.  the  country's 
basic  housing  legislation,  pledged  "a  decent 
home  and  a  suitable  environment  for  every 
American  family  "  The  Model  Cities  Act  of 
1966,  our  newest  legislation  In  this  field. 
states  that  "improving  the  quality  of  urban 
life  Is  the  most  critical  domestic  problem 
facing  the  United  States."  and  promises 
"generally  to  improve  living  conditions  for 
the  people  who  live  in  (slum  and  blighted) 
areas." 

But  neither  these  laws,  nor  subsequent 
policy  statements,  have  spelled  out  the  exact 
nature  of  the  task  or  encouraged  us  as  a  na- 
tion to  accomplish  a  certain  result  within 
a  certain  period  of  time. 

The  absence  of  specific  goals  often  means 
proposals  are  made  in  a  vacuum.  Good  Ideas 
are  not  fully  developed  We  spend  our  time 
debating  specific  pro-ams  Instead  of  setting 
objectives  and  shaping  our  programs  to 
achieve  the  desired  results.  Consequently. 
and  despite  the  success  of  many  Federal 
housing  programs,  our  overall  housing  policy 
In  1967  seems  characterized  by  drift  rather 
than  decision — by  chance  rather  than  choice. 
Jerome  Wlesner.  provost  at  MIT  and  former 
Presidential  science  advisor,  characterized 
our  urban  programs  in  general  as  chaotic  and 
halting.  His  remarks  apply  equally  well  to 
the  particular  problem  of  housing  and  Its 
related  concerns. 

But  this  situation  can — and  mtist — be  re- 
versed. And  It  can  be  reversed  by  the  Con- 
gress. An  outstanding  feature  of  the  90th 
Congress  Is  that  it  has  assumed  leadership 
In  urban  problems.  Senators  Kennedy.  Clark. 
Javtts,  and  Percy,  In  addition  to  the  Chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee,  have  made  Im- 
portant contributions.  The  new  Ideas  and 
proposals  for  solving  the  crisis  In  our  cities 
have  come  not  from  the  Executive  Branch, 
but  from  the  Legislative  Branch.  The  Con- 
gress has  an  extraordinary  opportunity  to 
build  upon  this  initiative  and  make  a  vital 
contribution  to  national  policy  In  urban 
affairs.  No  field  would  respond  more  to  lead- 
ership and  the  establishment  of  specific  goals 
than  housing.  As  one  natloual  organization 
has  said: 

"Housing  Is  .  .  one  of  the  great  universal 
testa  In  this  dlfBcult  world:  A  test  of  Ideals. 
Ideas,  skills,  resources:  of  our  democratic  ca- 
pacity for  change  and  growth:  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  both  private  enterprise  and  gov- 
ernment and  their  ability  to  cooperate;  of 
the  Intelligence  of  consumer  and  voter  as 
well  ■•  producer  and  administrator.  If  we  In 
America  with  all  our  resources  cannot  even 


solve  our  own  housing  problem,  what  hope 
Is  there''" 

That  statement  was  made  by  the  National 
Public  Housing  Conference  In  1948  It  was 
applicable  then  It  is  even  more  applicable 
twenty  years  later  when  we  have  more  ideas, 
more  skills,  and  more  resources— and  even 
greater  needs 

Within  the  next  33  years,  we  must  build 
more  new  hou.'iiiig  In  this  country  than  ex- 
ists in  America  today.  Today,  there  are  58  3 
million  dwelling  units  across  the  nation. 
By  the  year  2000,  we  will  need  68  million 
unlus — requiring  that  we  add  an  average  of 
2  million  units  each  year.  At  our  present 
rate  of  15  million  housing  units  a  year, 
we  are  already  25  percent  behind. 

Clearly,  the  task  we  face  will  require  the 
best  efforts  of  both  government  and  the 
private  secvjr  Private  enterprise,  as  the  tes- 
timony before  the  Subcommittee  on  Execu- 
tive Reorg:inlzatl-in  made  cle.tr.  st.inds  ready 
t.>  comxrut  Its  money,  its  time,  and  its  energy 
in  the  cities — provided  that  Ciovernment 
establishes  the  proper  climate  for  such  a 
partnership 

David  Rockefeller  testified  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  should  be  able  to  provide  5  dol- 
lars for  every  1  dollar  supplied  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. But  he  said: 

"Many  of  my  businessmen  friends  tell  me 
that  they  would  be  glad  to  get  their  com- 
panies into  the  field  of  city  problems,  but 
they  say  government  units  seem  to  want  that 
ae;d  all  to  themselves  They  get  the  Impree- 
slon  that  many  government  officials  tend  to 
look  upon  them  as  rivals  In  competition 
rather  than  partners  in  progress." 

The  Issue  is  not  an  either  or  choice  of  who 
Is  going  to  do  the  Job.  The  issue  is  how  can 
we  organize  the  resources  we  have—  how  gov- 
ernment and  business  can  best  work  together. 

EXP.\ND    MODEL    CITIES     (S      58Sl 

Where  then  should  we  start? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  aivswer  to  this 
question  Is  contained  In  S.  588— a  bill  to 
transform  the  Model  Cities  program  from  a 
demonstration  to  an  action  program 

We  must  realize  that  Model  Cities  estab- 
lishes a  competition  .among  cities  that  Is 
basically  unfair  and  that  Is  not  necessarily 
In  our  best  national  Interest.  The  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  will  be 
forced  to  make  some  hairline  decisions  In 
choosing  the  few  over  the  many 

Already,  almost  200  cities  have  Indicated 
an  interest  and  have  submitted  applications 
fur  Model  Cities  assistance  But  under  the  law 
as  It  now  stands,  only  70  to  80  cities  across 
the  whole  country  will  be  able  to  participate, 
no  matter  how  many  others  are  qualified. 
We  should  provide  assist. mce  for  every  city 
that  needs  help  and  can  qualify. 

S.  588  would  take  the  Model  Cities  money 
already  authorized  for  these  next  three 
years- -$912  million — and  use  It  for  planning, 
development,  and  small  demonstrations. 
Then,  in  the  decade  of  the  1970's.  using  the 
techniques  and  knowledge  developed  in  the 
demonstrations,  we  could  launch  a  $5  bilUon- 
a-year  effort  to  rid  the  n.itlon  of  all  sub- 
standard housing  in  all  urban  are jS 

Programs  funded  under  the  current  Model 
Cities  bill  would  be  considered  demonstra- 
tion programs  under  S  588.  Thus,  the  maxi- 
mum goal  of  Model  Cities  as  It  now  stands 
would  be  my  minimum  goal. 

Passace  of  .S  588  would  permit  us  to  set  our 
first  truly  specific  national  housing  goal  by 
turning  our  attention  to  the  moft  serious 
and  most  definable  aspect  of  our  housing 
problems:  The  elimination  of  the  4  5  million 
units  of  sut>s»nndard  housing  in  all  urban 
communities  by  the  year  1980. 

If  not  a  slnp'.e  city  In  America  were  In 
turmoil  I  would  still  urge  this  g'>al  upon 
the  nation,  because  It  gives  concrete  shape  to 
all  the  less  comprehensive  hut  Important 
eoals  and  guidelines  in  the  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram   Most   of   these  other   objectives   were 


conceived  as  strategies  for  helping  to  elimi- 
nate slums  and  substandard  housing.  A  spe- 
cific timetable  for  implementing  these 
strategies  would  greatly  stimulate  and  speed 
up  our  efforts  in  all  the  following  areiis: 

Involving  the  private  sector  in  rebuilding 
our  cities 

Elmphaslzlng  people  Instead  of  buildings 
by  focusing  on  neighborhood  development 
that  includes  community  facilities  and  serv- 
ices. 

Improving  construction  techniques  and 
technology  in  an  effort  to  build  better — and. 
hopefully,  less  expensive  housing. 

Creating  new  employment  opportunities  u 
we  rebuild 

Developing  a  "cities  Industry"  to  bring 
some  organization  to  the  highly  fragmented 
construction  Industry  and  tap  new  markets. 
Training  professional  and  non-professional 
people  to  deal  with  urban  problems  In  a 
modern  and  chana;!n^  society. 

Improving  the  financial  mechanisms  at  our 
dls.Dosal  and  developing  better  ways  of  for- 
mulating and  using  capital 

Encouraging  well-planned  and  systematic 
urban  development. 

Providing  more  choice  with  regard  to  new 
construction  and  rehabilitation,  and  owner- 
ship and  rental  for  the  individual  in  the 
housing  m  irket. 

A  comprehensive  goal  that  could  serve  aa 
an  umbrella  for  so  many  other  alms  would 
result  in  much  more  than  the  elimination  of 
substandard  housing  by  1980.  It  would  also 
result  In  more  accurate  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding about  our  problems  and  our  tooli 
for  solving  them — and  a  comprehensive 
framework  in  which  to  Join  all  the  pro- 
grams we  already  have  on  the  books 

We  have  a  multitude  of  programs.  Tet  a 
few  statistics  quickly  demonstrate  that  some 
of  the  most  highly  publicized  are  not  opera- 
tional. Eighteen  years  after  setting  a  goal 
of  "a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  environ- 
ment for  every  American  family"  there  are 
4  5  million  units  of  substandard  housing  In 
urban  areas  After  thirty  years  of  effort,  we 
have  built  only  600.000  units  of  Federally- 
aided  low  Income  housing — four-fifths  of 
the^e  units  In  cities  of  under  25,000. 

One  might  ask  whether  the  ma.sslve  ef- 
fort contemplated  by  S.  588  would  be  worth 
the  time  and  the  Investment.  I  believe  the 
answer  Is  "yes." 

First,  reg.irdless  of  gains  that  have  been 
made,  the  Federal  Housing  Administration's 
1965  analysis  of  substandard  housing  demon- 
strates that  where  it  exists,  substandard 
housing  tends  to  be  a  major  problem.  In  21 
localities — one  third  of  tho.se  surveyed — the 
percentage  of  subst.mdard  housing  exceeded 
15  percent.  In  43  localities — two  thirds  of 
those  surveyed — the  percentage  w.as  10  per 
cent  or  more 

Second,  a  systematic  attempt  to  eliminate 
a  shameful  situation  Is  always  preferable 
to  waiting  for  that  situation  to  disappear— 
If  Indeed  It  ever  will.  The  history — and  suc- 
cess— of  our  Nation  Is  based  en  the  American 
ability  to  struggle  with — not  evade — the 
problems  of  our  times. 

Third,  substandard  housing  Is  uneconom- 
ical for  everyone.  The  cost  of  poor  housing 
to  the  community  at  large  h:'s  been  meas- 
ured in  several  areas.  .According  to  a  report 
Is.^^ued  last  year  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  a  comparison  be- 
tween a  substandard  and  a  so-called  "good 
area"  In  one  city  Fh'-wed  that  In  the  area 
of  substandnrd  housing  police  charges  were 
two  and  a  half  times  .is  high,  ambulance  runs 
and  fire  calls  almost  twice  as  high,  welfare 
costs  14  times  as  high,  and  visiting  nurse 
calls  four  times  as  high. 

In  another  city,  the  poor  housing  ares 
produced  36  per  cent  of  the  city's  Juvenile 
delinquency,  and  76  percent  of  the  city's 
tuberculosis  cases. 

In  a  third.  It  was  learned  that  for  every 
tax  dollar  per  capita  spent  on  police,  fire  and 
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health  services  In  a  so-called  "good  area," 
the  costs  in  a  blighted  area  were  $1.87  for 
police,  $1  67  for  fire  department  services  and 
12.25  for  health  services. 

The  report's  conclusion:  "The  elimination 
of  slums,  the  creation  of  open  space  and 
park  areas  would  be.  not  a  cost,  but  an  In- 
vestment, In  the  health  and  welfare  of  all 
the  people." 

When  we  ask  whether  the  effort  Is  worth 
the  cost,  the  best  answer  may  well  be  the 
one  we  would  give  if  any  one  of  us  lived  In 
subsundard  housing.  For  "substandard  hous- 
ing" Is  an  easy  and  comfortable  term — one 
that  easily  obscures  the  real  cost  to  our  so- 
ciety of  human  misery  and  despair. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  $50  billion  It  would 
coet  to  end  substandard  housing  In  urban 
America  over  a  ten-year  period  Is  not  a  hap- 
hazard figure.  It  has  been  closely  calculated, 
based  on  figures  developed  In  the  study  of  an 
area  of  80.000  people  living  In  24,000  dwelling 
u.ilts  and  shopping  at  500  places  of  business. 
By  Including  both  homes  and  shops,  this 
figure  speaks  to  our  need  to  develop  well- 
rounded  and  self-sufficient  communities. 

All  costs  are  included — acquisition,  demo- 
lition, new  housing  rehabilitation,  relocation, 
Improvement  of  business  establishments,  ad- 
ministration and  planning,  community  orga- 
nization and  social  services. 

The  gross  cost  excludes — and  this  must  be 
clearly  understood — the  construction  costs 
of  new  schools,  community  buildings,  health 
centers,  and  the  other  associated  services 
and  facilities  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
the  people  of  the  area.  For  when  we  talk 
about  wiping  out  cur  slums  and  ghettos.  It 
Is  important  to  present  the  housing  and 
social  costs  separately  from  the  costs  of  as- 
sociated services  and  faculties,  though  both 
are  related. 

Thus,  we  can  determine  that  the  total  cost 
of  the  physical  and  related  social  effort  need- 
ed to  eliminate  substandard  housing  In  cen- 
tral cities  alone  Is  roughly  $27  billion — a  fig- 
ure that,  again,  does  not  Include  the  less 
direct  cosu  of  associated  services  and  faclll- 
tics 

Extending  the  same  program  to  entire 
metropolitan  areas  Increases  the  cost  $18 
blUion  to  $43  billion.  And  extending  It  to 
include  all  urban  areas  will  raise  the  coet  to 
a  final  figure  of  $50  billion. 

MODERATE  INCOME   HOME  OWNERSHIP    (S.    1434) 

In  any  discussion  of  home  ownership.  It  Is 
Important  to  distinguish  between  programs 
for  low  Income  and  programs  for  moderate 
Income  families.  My  bill  is  a  moderate  In- 
come home  ownership  bill — for  families  in 
which  the  head  of  the  household  earns  from 
15.000  to  $8,000  a  year. 

These  wage  earners  are  policemen,  firemen, 
school  teachers,  nurses,  civil  servants,  taxi 
drivers,  and  many  others.  Such  families  com- 
prise 30  per  cent  of  all  fanalUes  In  this  nation. 

Because  they  must  compete  with  higher 
income  families  for  decent  housing,  they 
often  are  unable  to  Improve  their  situation. 
When  tight  money  strikes  they  are  hit  the 
hardest. 

S.  1434  would  give  families  In  this  moderate 
Income  bracket  a  much-needed  and  much- 
deserved  alternative — the  opportunity  to  pur- 
chase a  home  of  their  choice  that  Is  within 
their  means.  To  accomplish  this,  the  bill 
amends  Section  203  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  so  the  benefits  of  the  three  per  cent 
below-market-lnterest  rate  provided  in  the 
221  (dM3)  rental  program  and  the  312  re- 
habilitation loan  program  could  be  applied 
to  home  ownership  for  persons  of  moderate 
income. 

Such  action  would  permit  moderate  In- 
come families  to  become  homeowners  for 
about  $100  a  month.  Including  principle,  in- 
terest, taxes  and  insurance.  This  is  an 
amount  equal  to  221  (d)(3)  rent  paid  by 
these  same  families.  Even  more  Important  Is 
the  fact  that  this  represents  a  more  proper 


allotment  of  their  Income.  Many  of  these 
families  now  pay  an  average  of  30  per  cent  of 
their  after-tax  Income  for  housing.  Under 
my  bin  this  amount  could  be  reduced  to  20 
per  cent. 

S.  1434  win  provide  wider  home  ownership 
opportunities  for  an  Important  segment  of 
our  population  by  building  on  our  past  suc- 
cesses and  avoiding  new  complications.  The 
program  reshapes  existing  legislation,  and  it 
operates  through  the  private  lending  Insti- 
tutions as  regular  mortgage  guarantee  pro- 
grams now  do.  No  new  bureaucracy — either 
governmental  or  private — would  be  necessary 
to  administer  S.  1434. 

Here  Is  how  the  program  would  work. 
A  family  with  an  Income  between  $5,000 
and  $8,000  applies  directly  to  FHA  for  mort- 
gage Insurance  on  a  house  costing  up  to 
$13,500  or  $15,000  In  high-cost  areas.  The 
mortgage,  which  carries  a  below-market  In- 
terest rate  of  three  per  cent,  will  be  amor- 
tized over  35  years.  An  Initial  down-payment 
of  $200  Is  required.  The  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  would  purchase  up  to 
$270  million  of  these  Insured  mortgages  each 
year. 

Becaiise  the  program  Is  not  tied  exclusively 
to  new  construction,  It  would  be  Immedi- 
ately effective  qn  passage.  But  by  spurring 
both  additional  housing  starts  and  rehabili- 
tation, it  would  help  open  up  the  housing 
market. 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  not  totally  bound  to 
any  single  provision  of  this  bill  or  any  other. 
If  the  Subcommittee  saw  fit  to  combine 
portions  of  S.  1434  with  S.  2115,  the  moderate 
income  home  ownership  bill  proposed  by 
Senator  Clark,  I  would  welcome  such  a  move. 
Senator  Clark's  Interest  In  this  area  Is  well 
established. 

Although  my  bill  Is  not  aimed  at  home 
ownership  for  low-Income  families,  which 
I  believe  Is  a  separate  and  much  mor  ■  com- 
plicated Issue.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the  ap- 
proach of  this  bin  would  be  used  wherever 
possible.  K  low-Income  families  can  qualify 
for  this  assistance,  then  they  too  should  be 
entitled  to  It. 

The  aspirations  of  the  moderate  Income 
family,  the  family  with  a  stable  Income  but 
one  that  still  lives  on  the  thin  edge  of 
security,  are  often  overlooked  In  our  concern 
with  poverty  and  the  slums. 

For  many  famUles,  the  bill  could  mean 
the  difference  between  decent  housing  and 
substandard  housing.  It  could  mean  the 
difference  between  financial  security  and 
financial  Instability,  because  It  will  allow 
an  Individual  to  develop  equity  at  a  fair 
pace.  It  can  mean  the  difference  between  a 
sense  of  dignity  and  confidence,  and  the 
despair  of  a  forgotten  struggle.  Too  few 
realize  that  35%  of  the  families  displaced  by 
urban  renewal  were  In  the  $5,000  to  $8,000 
Income  category. 

NEIGHBORHOOD    DEVELOPMENT    CORPORATION 
(S.    1433) 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  question  of 
our  time  Is  how  to  take  an  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Idea— democracy— and  give  it  life  in  a 
twentieth  century  world. 

How  shall  we  preserve  and  encourage  Indi- 
vidual worth,  freedom,  and  Identity  In  a 
world  whose  symbols  are  technology,  large- 
scale  organlzaUons,  and  Impersonal  bureauc- 
racies? How  shall  we  provide  a  voice  for  each 
man  In  the  vital  decisions  that  affect  his 
life?  . 

The  Community  Action  Program  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  sought  to 
bridge  this  gap  In  thousands  of  neighbor- 
hoods in  America.  But  I  believe  the  Commu- 
nity Action  Program  could  be  Improved  by 
giving  responsible  neighborhood  organiza- 
tions a  larger  degree  of  antonomy. 

S  1433  would  provide  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  non-profit  Neighborhood  De- 
velopment Corporations.  The  assistance 
would  be  limited  to  organizational  and  mi- 


tlal  administrative  expenses  of  public  or  pri- 
vate non-profit  corporations  established 
under  State  or  local  law  In  urban  neighbor- 
hoods not  exceeding  50,000  people. 

The  ECCO  (East  Central  Citizens  Orga- 
nization) project  In  Columbus,  Ohio,  Is  a 
brilliant  example  of  the  neighborhood  cor- 
poration. It  Is  town  meeting  government 
financed  by  an  OEO  demonstration  grant. 
It  sets  neighborhood  policy  for  7,000  resi- 
dents and  is  developing  a  wide  range  of 
social  services  and  economic  development 
programs.  ECCO,  which  has  the  support  of 
both  the  city  and  the  state.  Is  self-help 
through  community  self-government. 

A  report  prepared  by  KIrschner  Associates 
for  OEO  last  year  favored  the  approach  I 
am  proposing. 

The  report  said:  "One  way  to  make  par- 
ticipation In  center  affairs  more  meaningful 
Is  to  increase  the  autonomy  of  centers  by 
establishing  them  In  a  status  equivalent  to 
delegate  agencies  rather  than  integral  parts 
of  CAA's  (Community  Action  Agencies).  In 
this  status,  the  centers  can  have  real  re- 
sponsibilities for  program  development  and 
management  of  their  affairs.  The  role  of  the 
CAA  can  be  modified  so  that  It  Is  no  longer 
the  nexus  of  all  community  anti-poverty 
authority  but  instead  is  a  source  of  expert 
advice  and  counsel  as  well  as  a  body  to  co- 
ordinate center  and  other  delegate  agency 
activities. 

My  bin  seeks  to  reach  this  goal  along  a 
well-defined  path.  The  program  would  be 
administered  by  OEO.  As  I  have  already  said, 
the  $30  million  authorization  would  be  lim- 
ited solely  to  developmental  expenses. 

Meanwhile,  the  director  of  OEO,  In  co- 
operation with  other  Department  and  agency 
heads,  would  ascertain  which  Federal  pro- 
grams might  be  more  effectively  administered 
and  operated  by  neighborhood  development 
corporations.  Because  certain  Federal  pro- 
grams do  not  permit  direct  grants  to  neigh- 
borhood development  corporations,  appropri- 
ate changes  In  existing  grant  programs  may 
be  desirable.  Recommendations  would  be 
made  within  six  months  after  enactment  of 
the  bill.  Two  months  later,  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  would  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  the  best  means  of 
coordinating  neighborhood  corporation  ac- 
tivities with  those  of  other  Federally  assisted 
programs  In  the  area. 

Sound  neighborhoods  cannot  be  built 
without  the  consent  of  the  people,  and  the 
people  will  not  consent  unless  they  feel  their 
decisions  count  for  something.  The  neighbor- 
hood development  corporation  is  a  promising 
mechanism  to  give  Federal  programs  the  flex- 
ibility they  need  to  operate  successfully — 
and  with  a  minimum  of  delay  and  red  tape — 
not  Just  at  the  local  level,  but  at  the  neigh- 
borhood level  as  well. 

This  bill  presents  a  practical,  reasonable 
way  to  involve  people  In  their  neighborhoods 
In  the  selection,  planning  and  operation  of 
the  programs  that  vitally  affect  their  lives. 
Our  cities  must  be  rebuilt  from  the  bottom 
up  as  well  as  from  the  top  down. 

tTHBAN     TOAINING    PROGRAMS     (S.     693) 

During  the  first  week  of  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorga- 
nization. Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz 
said  that  If  he  had  to  choose  between  an- 
other $100  million  or  20  good  men  and  women 
to  administer  his  program,  he  would  choose 
the  20  trained  people. 

His  statement  underlies  an  Important 
theme  that  developed  during  this  and  other 
hearings  about  all  our  Federal,  state  and 
local  programs  to  help  Improve  the  lives  of 
our  citizens.  We  simply  lack  enough  people 
with  the  training  and  skills  to  creatively 
manage  and  implement  the  programs  we 
have  passed. 

No  machinery— no  matter  how  weH-con- 

•  ceived  or  planned— can  work  without  trained 

people  to  administer  the  programs  and  deal 
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with  the  actual  problems  as  they  crf>p  up 
Unfortunately,  w.e  in  the  Congress  have  been 
lax  in  appropriating  money  tor  training  the 
people  who  wiU  tiUmlrnster  the  prugrains  we 
authorize.  By  1980,  the  Nation  will  need 
about  400,000  trained  specialists  working  in 
American  cities  Unless  we  begin  to  lay  the 
foundations  now.  our  cities  will  be  drastically 
understaffed  In  the  future 

Senators  Muskie  and  Clark  have  performed 
yeoman  service  in  bringing  this  critical  prob- 
lem to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  na- 
tion. Last  May,  the  Senate  passed  Senator 
Clark's  bill.  S.  176J.  to  exteiid  the  fellowship 
program  In  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  for  three 
more  years.  The  Administration  bill.  S 
1445,  carries  a  similar  provision  In  Section 
211.  Senator  Muskles  bills.  S.  669  and  S. 
1485,  which  are  before  another  Committee, 
seek  to  Improve  the  caliber  of  public  per- 
sonnel at  all  levels  of  Government  and  in  a'.l 
areas. 

My  bill — S.  593 — Is  based  on  testimony  that 
urban  training  programs  must  be  expanded 
to  many  areas,  including  both  the  under- 
graduate and  the  neighborhood  ."^If-help 
levels.  By  using  public  and  private  univer.si- 
tles  as  a  base,  states  ci::d  local  public  bodies 
could  develop  training  programs  and  research 
projects. 

The  bill,  which  amends  Title  VIII  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1964,  authorizes  $5  million  a 
year  for  five  years  for  adv.inced  training  for 
young  people  showing  unusual  promise  for 
leadership  In  urban  affairs.  .Another  $,5  mil- 
lion a  yesu:  for  Ave  years  is  authorized  m 
support  of  state  and  local  research  and  dem- 
onatratlon  projects  to  tr.*in  residents  to  par- 
ticipate in  rebuilding  their  neighborhoods. 

The  legislation  also  authorizes  up  to  ilO 
million  for  training  programs  for  technical 
or  professional  people  and  for  research,  con- 
ducted at  either  the  state  or  local  level,  on 
bousing  and  related  needs. 

Other  provl8io:;3  call  for  $10  million  an- 
nually for  fellowships  In  urban  studies  and 
$50  million — at  leas-t  one  half  of  which  shall 
be  for  universities— for  urban  environmental 
studies.  All  of  the  money  will  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
Senator  Percy,  a  distinguished  member  of 
this  Subconvmittee,  has  introduced  3  2062, 
a  bin  to  train  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment specialists  He  has  generously 
stated  that  his  bill  Is  based  on  my  proposed 
amendment  to  Title  VIII  and  that  our  dif- 
ferences are  those  of  language  rather  than 
spirit.  I  welcome  and  support  his  bill.  He 
seeks  to  expand  to  private  organizations  and 
associations  the  training  that  I  would  seek 
for  public  agencies  and  institutions  I  hope 
that  both  our  proposals  can  be  encompassed 
within  a  single  bill  by  this  Subcommittee. 

URBAN    RAT   CONTROL    (S.    591  I 

During  1965.  there  were  14.000  reported 
cases  of  ratbite  In  the  United  Stites  Many 
victims  were  slum  children  We  do  have  an 
urban  rat  control  program — in  the  Division 
of  Wildlife  Services  under  tlie  A.ssistant  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Pish  and  Wildlife  and 
Cooperative  Services  in  the  Department  of 
Interior. 

S.  591  would  put  the  urban  rat  control 
program  where  it  belongs — In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
The  bill  authorizes  the  Se-retary  of  HUD  to 
make  grants  to  States  and  local  public  bridles 
to  pay  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  rodent  con- 
trol programs  In  urban  areas.  Such  sums  .is 
may  be  necessary  are  aut.horized  by  the  bill. 

S.  591,  however,  has  been  superseded  by 
the  Admlnlst rati 0.1  bill,  S  1445,  which  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  this  Subcommit- 
tee has  Introduced.  It  would  provide  Federal 
assistance  for  two-thirds  the  cost  of  develop- 
ing and  carrying  out  li>cal  rit  control  pro- 
grams dur.ng  each  of  the  first  three  years  of 
the  program  and  one-third  the  cost  during 
the  fourth  and  fifth  years.  This  bill  would 
authorize  $20  million,  a  great  Improvement 


on  the  $27  500  this  country  spent  on  urban 
rat  control  in  1966. 

I  am  happy  to  support  the  Administration 

bill.  But  the  best  urban  rat  control  program 
would  be  Che  elimination  of  substandard 
housing. 

RECIONAL    ECONOMIC    ANALYSIS    BY    THE    FEDERAL 
RESERVE     IS.    582) 

Growth,  though  less  spectacular  than  de- 
cay, Is  the  other  side  of  our  urban  coin. 
Demographic  studies  tell  us  our  population 
is  concentrating  in  several  enormous  urban 
centers  stretching  across  state  lines.  Eventu- 
ally, this  could  leid  to  unbalanced  economic 
growth  and  development,  with  great  strains 
and  high  costs  imposed  upon  these  tew  areas. 

S.  582  establishes  a  program  of  regional 
economic  analysis  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem and  creates  in  eacli  Federal  District  a 
12-member  .Advisory  Council  for  Economic 
Growth.  It  adds  a  new  section  13b  to  the 
Federal  Re.serve  Act.  Each  bank  and  advisory 
Council  would  assist  In  formulating  economic 
goals  for  the  district  and  shaping  pwUcles  to 
Implement  these  objectives.  The  council 
would  analyze  and  interpret  economic  factors 
affecting  the  district  and  submit  reports  and 
recommendations  to  the  Bank  to  further  the 
districts  economic  growth  and  development. 

Pointing  out  the  success  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Biinks  of  Boston  and  MinneaTOlls  In 
formulating  regional  economic  goins  and 
policies,  the  National  Commission  on  Tech- 
nology, Automation  &  Economic  Progress 
urged  all  districts  to  undertake  this  program. 
In  the  wjrds  of  the  Commission  rep<:>rt 

"Federal  Reserve  Districts  have  several  ad- 
vantages as  bases  for  regional  development 
programs:  The  Federal  Reserve  Districts  ap- 
proximate existing  regional  tn-onomles,  they 
are  already  established;  and,  since  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Svstem  Is  closely  associated  with 
private  banking  institutions.  It  could  effec- 
tively stimulate  the  application  of  private 
funds  to  the  development  of  local  and  re- 
gional economies." 

HUD    BUSINESS    ADVISORY    COMMrTTEE     iS      1*35) 

S  1435  would  establish  a  Business  Ad- 
visory Committee  in  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Such  a 
high-level  panel  could  provide  practical  ex- 
pertise in  many  fields  of  importance  to  the 
Department  and  foster  better  communica- 
tion and  cixiperatlon  between  business  lead- 
ers and  Government 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Den.irtmcnt  has 
established  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Urban 
Development,  composed  of  representatives 
from  the  public  and  private  sectors  The 
President  also  has  appointed  a  committee  to 
study  how  the  resources  of  private  Industry 
can  help  rehabilitate  urban  alums. 

Bvit  let  us  remember  the  words  David 
Rockefeller  u.<ied  in  urging  a  Business  Ad- 
visory Ciimmittee- 

"Such  a  high-level  panel  could  bring  fresh 
insight  to  the  deliberations  of  HUD.  .a-;  well 
as  practical  expertise  in  many  .ire  ts  that  are 
vital  to  Its  ■  uccess— areas  such  as  financial 
policy,  management  organization,  audit  and 
control,  and  the  like  Beyond  this,  an  advisory 
group  of  this  kind  would  be  able  to  repre- 
sent a  sector  of  our  economy  that  is  plvotally 
Important  to  the  solution  of  city  problems, 
and  one  that  does  not  feel  that  its  views 
are  being  given  an  adequate  hearing  at  pres- 
ent " 

CONCLt'SKiN 

Mr  Chilrman.  one  of  the  most  publicized 
statements  made  during  our  hearings  on 
the  Federal  role  In  urban  affairs  came  from 
a  19-year-old  writer  from  Watt?,  Johnie  Scot: 
"Tlie  ghetto  Is  not  the  houses.  It  Is  the 
people  " 

When  Johnie  Scott  tells  us  that  we  should 
look  at  the  people  instead  of  the  houses,  he 
Is  not  saying  that  housing  Is  unimportant. 
He  Ls  saying  that  we  have  forgotten  the  peo- 
ple in  our  cities  for  Ichd  many  years. 

He  Is  telling  us  that  bad  housing  and  poor 


neighborhoods  exact  a  terrible  price  from 
the  people  who  live  there.  They  feel  how  the 
whole  package — homes,  schools,  hospitals, 
businesses,  playgrounds,  recreation  centers— 
hts  together:  or  does  not  fit  together.  Prom 
this,  tney  take  a  very  human  reaction.  They 
may  not  speak  of  it.  They  may  not  even  be 
conscious  of  It.  But  these  experiences  con- 
tribute to  the  individual's  sense  of  his  own 
worth,  dignity,  and  status. 

This  reaction  is  the  strongest  among  the 
forgotten  people  In  our  cities.  The  physical 
environment  is  a  highly  significant  part  of 
the  daily  trouble  pressing  down  upon  them. 
They  find  m  the  condition  of  the  buildings 
and  the  neighborhoods  the  retlectlon  of  what 
they  believe  the  public  feels  toward  them.  A 
decision  to  build  helps  relieve  these  feel- 
ln;^s   A  decision  not  to  build  reinforces  them. 

We  may  say  there  is  no  rational  relation- 
ship between  programmatic  decisions  and 
these  kinds  of  reactions  After  all,  plans  and 
priorities  are  involved  and  no  decision  It 
easy.  But  we  must  take  Into  account  how 
the  man  on  the  receiving  end  sees  the  result 
of  our  actions  and  Inactions.  For  that  Is  what 
we  really  mean  when  we  ask — as  we  always 
must  In  the  American  city:  How  about  the 
people.' 

PROTEIN  NEEDED  * 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wa.shlngton  Post  of  July  12,  1967.  con- 
tains an  article  entitled  "Better  Protein 
Diet  Called  India's  Need."  It  points  up 
the  critical  Imtxirtance  of  protein  In  the 
diets  of  children  and  suggests  there  Is 
evidence  that  a  lack  of  sufficient  protein 
In  the  first  3  years  may  limit  the  mental 
and  physical  capabilities  of  an  Individual 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

K.  T.  Chandy.  chairman  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Food  Corporation  of  India,  Is 
quoted  throughout  the  article.  In  one 
place  he  stated  that  althouKh  the  Indian 
Government  had  done  much  planning  to 
obtain  fish  rich  in  protein,  "somehow  or 
other  the  fish  are  still  in  the  sea.  We 
have  to  increa.se  the  catch  and  we  have 
to  make  fish  marketing  more  dignified." 

This  Is  so  In  our  country,  too,  and  for 
many  of  the  same  reasons.  Perhaps 
fish  protein  concentrate  will  be  a  slRnlfl- 
cant  part  of  the  an.swer  for  both  our 
countries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Post 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Better    Protein    Diet    Called    India's   Need 
(By  Warren  Unna) 

Bangalore.  —  Even  If  India  someday  should 
surmount  her  food  crises,  is  the  food  now 
fed  to  her  youth  nutritious  enough  to  give 
them  the  stamina  to  take  this  country  for- 
ward In  the  next  few  gener:itions? 

Ttiat's  what  a  group  of  Indian  Industrial- 
ists, food  processors  and  technologists  have 
been  pondering  here  these  past  few  days. 
The  answer  appears  to  be  "no." 

It  turns  out  that  a  protein  gap" — a  lack 
of  the  right  foods  wltli  the  right  amino  acids 
to  build  body  tissue— is  stunting  India's 
babies. 

SIGNS    OF    STARVATION 

Navln  Scrimshaw,  head  of  the  department 
of  food  science  and  technology,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  and  the 
United  Nations'  chief  pro'.elns  adviser,  re- 
ported that  80  per  cent  of  the  children  of 
India  suffer  from  nutrition.Tl  dwarlistn  and 
another  significant  percentage  show  signs 
of  stai'vatlon. 

Alan  Berg,  the  Food  for  Peace  expert  here 
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in  India,  Informed  the  group  that  scientific 
evidence  suggests  that  children  falling  to 
get  a  proper  protein  diet  during  their  first 
few  years  may  become  mentally  as  well  as 
physically  retarded  since  the  child's  brain 
reaches  80  per  cent  of  Its  ultimate  weight 
within  the  first  36  months. 

"For  years,  man  had  assumed  that,  given 
the  educational  opportunities  and  environ- 
menwl  advantages,  a  normally  born  child 
had  every  prospect  of  being  as  bright  and 
as  imaginative  and  as  productive  as  anyone 
anywhere,"  Berg  declared.  'It  is  now  being 
suggested  that  these  children  may  be  'basi- 
cally dull';  that  they  may  emerge  from  child- 
hood lacking  the  ability  to  reach  their  full 
genetic  intellectual  potential— regardless  of 
subsequent  training  opportunities." 

K.  T.  Chandy,  chairman  of  the  govern- 
ment Food  Corporation  of  India,  said:  "We 
in  India  are  short  of  everything  and  now 
we  are  faced  with  a  continuing  erosion  of 
our  physical  and  mental  capacity." 

Until  now  nobody  has  done  anything 
about  it.  The  industrialists  and  food  proc- 
essors have  regarded  the  scientists  and  food 
technologists  with  suspicion. 

REDTAPE    PROBLEMS 

The  Indian  government,  with  its  licensing 
restrictions  and  red  tape,  has  stymied  what 
initiative  there  might  be  for  the  develop- 
ment of  mass-produced,  cheap  palatable  and 
acceptable  protein  substitutes  for  a  largely 
vegetarian  India,  which  subsists  on  wheat 
and  rice. 

During  the  past  few  days,  the  Indian  lead- 
ers attending  this  "New  Foods  for  National 
Development "  workshop  have  decided  to  Join 
efforts  to  develop  new  protein  foods,  study 
the  eating  habits  of  the  fellow  Indians  they 
wish  to  convert  and  find  economic  ways  to 
get  these  new  foods  to  them  cheaply. 

Chandy  explained  that  groundnut  and  cot- 
ton seed  meal — both  plentiful  and  rich  In 
proteins — are  ready  for  commercial  utlllza- 
lion.  But  first,  he  cautioned,  there  has  to  be 
a  "revolution"  In  agricultural  processes:  the 
groundnut  must  be  properly  dried  and  freed 
of  Its  toxic  mould,  and  the  processing  of  cot- 
ton seed  meal  must  be  Improved. 

Chandy  also  noted  that,  although  the  In- 
dian government  had  done  a  lot  of  planning 
to  obtain  more  fish  rich  In  protein,  "some- 
how or  other  the  fish  are  still  in  the  sea.  We 
have  to  Increase  the  catch  and  we  have  to 
make  fish  marketing  more  dignified." 

One  bright  note  Is  the  development  by  the 
Central  Food  Technological  and  Research  In- 
stitute In  nearby  Mysore  of  "bal-ahar"  (nu- 
tritious child's  food ) .  This  a  mixture  of  65 
per  cent  cereal  flour  with  high  protein 
groundnut  flour,  vitamins  and  minerals  that 
already  Is  being  used  by  CARE  and  others  In 
the  Bih.ar  drought  areas. 

If  India  succeeds  in  filling  Its  protein  gap 
with  new  products,  both  cheap  and  accepta- 
ble to  village  vegetarians,  It  will  be  helping 
not  only  Itself  but  the  rest  of  the  underde- 
veloped world. 

Figures  cited  here  show  that  up  to  70 
per  cent  of  the  young  children  In  the  devel- 
oping nations — an  estimated  266  million — 
are  suffering  from  serious  malnutrition  be- 
cause of  lack  of  proper  proteins. 

This  number  Is  expected  to  shoot  up  to 
350  million  by  1975. 
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UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  NOT  BUY 
SOVIET  TURBINE-GENERATORS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  a 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  commend  a  wise 
decision  that  has  just  been  announced 
on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  the  Commissioner  of  Reclam- 
tlon. 

I  refer  to  the  decision  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  procurement  of  the  three 
?lant  600,000-kllowatt  turbines  and  gen- 


erators that  are  soon  to  be  installed  at 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  in  the  State  of 
Washington.  Over  the  past  weekend,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  announced 
that  no  bids  on  these  units  will  be  solici- 
ted or  considered  from  Soviet  Russia  or 
other  foreign  coimtries,  and  that  the 
procurement  of  the  units  will  be  made 
solely  from  domestic  sources.  This  deci- 
sion is  in  line  with  a  recommendation 
and  urging  made  by  me  to  the  Secretary 
about  3  months  ago. 

By  way  of  background,  it  should  be  ex- 
plained that  the  plan  is  to  begin  instal- 
lation soon  of  the  first  three  of  six 
600,000-kilowatt  generating  units,  which 
will  raise  the  capacity  of  the  Grand  Cou- 
lee Dam  from  its  present  2-mlllion-kilo- 
watt  to  5.6-million-kilowatt  capacity, 
and  make  it  again  the  largest  in  the 
world. 

The  new  turbines  and  generators  are 
to  be  of  unprecedented  size,  far  larger 
than  any  such  equipment  anywhere  else 
in  this  country,  or  anywhere  in  the 
world.  They  will  represent  a  definite  for- 
ward step  in  the  technology  in  this  field. 
Furthermore,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior has  announced  plans  for  the  ulti- 
mate expansion  of  the  power  capacity  of 
the  Coulee  Dam  by  an  additional  3.6  mil- 
lion kilowatts,  which  would  bring  the 
capacity  to  a  grand  total  of  9.2  million 
kilowatts. 

The  interest  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment in  possibly  securing  some  part  of 
this  contract  nrst  came  to  my  attention 
several  months  ago.  Frankly,  at  first  I 
found  it  hard  to  believe  that  any  Russian 
bid  for  such  contracts  would  be  seriously 
considered  by  our  Gtovemment. 

To  reassure  myself,  I  sent  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  asking  liim 
to  make  a  categorical  statement  for  pub- 
lic consumption  that  no  such  procure- 
ment from  Communist  sources  abroad 
would  be  contemplated.  Instead  of  any 
such  assurance  being  given  to  me,  to  my 
surprise  a  reply  was  received  that  no 
decision  had  yet  been  made  as  to  how 
the  procurement  would  be  handled. 

Unanimous  consent  Is  requested  that 
there  may  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks  a  letter  from  me 
dated  April  7,  1967.  and  the  reply  dated 
April  13. 

Apparently,  the  matter  remained  under 
study  within  the  Department  from  that 
time  imtil  a  few  days  ago.  On  last  Fri- 
day, July  14,  the  Secretary  announced 
that  the  decision  had  been  made  to  stick 
to  domestic  procurement  on  the  first 
three  major  units. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  the  decision 
has  been  firmly  made,  and  that  it  is  the 
right  decision.  However,  it  may  be  useful 
to  summarize  for  the  record  some  of  the 
considerations  that  bear  on  this  question. 
First  of  all,  as  mentioned  before,  these 
new  generators  will  be  the  largest  such 
pieces  of  equipment  in  the  world.  They 
will  be  more  than  twice  as  large  as  any 
previously  built  In  this  country  or  else- 
where in  the  free  world.  The  Russians 
have,  heretofore,  received  much  publicity 
about  their  construction  of  large  hydro- 
units.  The  largest  Russian  machines 
built  to  date  are  rated  at  508  megawatts, 
but  that  Is  according  to  the  Russian  sys- 
tem of  rating,  based  on  the  absolute  max- 


imum output  of  the  machines.  In  this 
country,  we  rate  capacity  on  the  basis 
of  demanding  a  15-percent  margin  of 
safety.  That  is,  when  we  call  for  bids  on 
600-megawatt  units,  we  really  mean  that 
the  units  must  be  capable  of  producing 
an  extra  15  percent  over  that  rated  ca- 
pacity, or  a  total  of  690,000  kilowatts. 

The  point  here  is  that  if  the  Russians 
were  to  be  given  the  contract  for  this 
equipment,  its  construction  would  repre- 
sent a  significant  technological  advance 
even  for  them,  since  the  units  would  be 
almost  40  percent  larger  than  anything 
they  have  previously  built.  Whoever  is 
given  the  contract  to  build  them  will  have 
to  develop  the  advanced  engineering  and 
manufacturing  techniques  required  for 
such  a  manufacturing  job,  and  will  there- 
by gain  something  of  a  technological  lead 
in  this  respect.  Why  should  American 
dollars  go  to  finance  the  development 
of  such  a  technological  lead  in  Com- 
munist countries  or  elsewhere  abroad  in 
advance  of  our  own? 

In  the  second  place,  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  any  machine  when  built  must 
be  serviced,  maintained,  and  on  occasion 
repaired.  With  machinery  of  average  size 
and  routine  design,  this  may  be  no  seri- 
ous problem,  although  it  is  frequently 
considered  the  part  of  elementary  cau- 
tion to  have  a  source  of  replacement 
parts  conveniently  available.  In  the  case 
of  these  generators  and  turbines,  the 
problem  of  repair  might  be  inordinately 
difficult  if  they  were  of  Communist  or 
other  foreign  manufacture.  With  such 
huge  items  of  equipment,  it  may  be  that 
only  the  manufacturer  who  builds  the 
machines  will  have  the  capability  to  de- 
sign and  manufacture  parts  needed  for 
major  repairs  in  any  reasonable  length 
of  time.  For  example,  it  is  anticipated 
that  certain  machine  tools  larger  than 
any  that  are  in  use  in  this  country  today 
may  have  to  be  created  in  order  to  build 
these  generators.  If  the  Russians  were  to 
build  the  generators  or  turbines,  the  re- 
sult would  probably  be  that  no  U.S.  man- 
ufacturer would  have  on  hand  the  tools 
of  sufficient  size  and  the  proper  type  to 
build  replacement  parts. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  we  supply 
military  aircraft  and  the  like  to  a  par- 
ticular country  under  an  agreement  for 
military  aid.  that  country  expects  that 
we  will  supply  repair  parts  as  needed. 
Such  a  country  becomes  dependent  upon 
the  United  States  to  some  extent  for  the 
supplying  of  such  parts.  Should  we  place 
ourselves  in  the  position  of  being  de- 
pendent on  the  Russians  for  the  parts 
needed  to  keep  our  vital  industrial  equip- 
ment operating? 

Third,  the  letting  of  contracts,  the 
tooling  up  for  production,  and  so  on  for 
this  type  of  construction  involve  a  lead 
time  running  into  the  years.  Thus,  it  is 
planned  that  the  first  two  of  the  new 
Coulee  600-megawatt  units  will  go  on 
the  line  in  1973  and  the  third  In  1974. 
Our  relations  with  Russia  today  can 
hardly  be  called  good.  Suppose  over  the 
next  half  dozen  years  they  got  even  worse. 
Would  we  really  want  to  place  a  contract 
with  them  for  delivery  of  a  key  item  of 
equipment  6  or  7  years  hence  in  1973  and 
1974,  by  which  date  relations  might  have 
broken  down  completely? 
Finally,  when  this  program  was  pre- 
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sented  to  the  Senate  Interior  Committte 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  much 
was  made  of  the  err.ployn'.ent  that  would 
be  provided  in  the  United  States  if  a 
go-ahead  on  the  program  were  given 
The  same  poirit  was  emphasized  v  hen 
the  announcement  was  made  of  plans 
for  the  ultimate  expansion  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  Grand  Coulee  to  9.2  million 
kilowatts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  the  conclu.>-ion  of  my  remarks 
extracts  from  the  testimony  of  the  Sec- 
retar>'  before  the  Commttee  on  Int'jrior 
and  Insular  Affairs  April  13,  1965,  and 
also  a  copy  of  the  announcement  to  the 
press  of  the  expansion  plans,  dated  Jan- 
uary 13,  1967. 

In  that  connection.  I  am  somewhat 
surprised  and  definitely  disappointed  in 
the  statement  by  the  Secretary  that  no 
decision  will  be  made  at  this  time  re- 
garding the  domestic  procurement  of  the 
fourth,  fifth.  si.\th.  and  subsequent  units 
to  be  installed  m  the  Third  Power  House. 
As  just  noted,  in  1965.  when  he  was  dis- 
cussing this  program  before  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee,  he  strongly  em- 
phasized that  all  the  units  then  being 
authorized — which  includes  the  fourth. 
fifth,  and  sixth  units—would  provide 
employment  m  this  country.  By  his  state- 
ment of  last  Friday,  he  appears  to  be  try- 
ing to  evade  that  commitment.  He  should 
not  be  permitted  to  get  away  with  such 
an  evasion  of  his  own  commitment,  and 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  placing 
these  statements  in  the  Record. 

To  make  the  record  complete,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  press  release  by  the  Sec- 
retary dated  Friday,  July  26,  1967,  and 
also  article  covering  the  press  release 
and  the  press  conference  held  last  Fri- 
day, as  published  m  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

April  7,  1967. 

Hon.  SnWAJIT  L.  UOALL, 

Secretary  of  ttie  In  tenor, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkak  M>.  SccRrr.^BT'  Reports  have  ap- 
peared In  the  press  that  the  Russian  Embassy 
haa  made  Inquiries  about  the  F>oeslbUlty  of 
aecurtng  contract*  for  the  supply  of  electric 
generators  or  other  equipment  for  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  In  the  State  of  Washington. 

It  la  understood  that  these  Russian  In- 
quiries have  been  In  connection  with  your 
plan  to  Install  six  giant  turbines  of  unprece- 
dented size  for  the  long-range  expansion  p>or- 
gram  at  Qrand  Coulee.  You  have  announced 
that  these  new  turbines  may  have  a  peak 
generating  capacity  of  600.000  taiowatts  each, 
which  would  be  the  largest  in  the  world  The 
Installation  of  these  units  is  part  of  a  t40') 
million  program  to  expand  Grand  Coulee's 
peak  generating  cap>aclty  to  S  6  million  kilo- 
watts. It  Is  understood  that  the  Russians  have 
built  and  are  operating  some  very  large  gen- 
erating units  in  their  own  facilities. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  urge  most 
strongly  that  no  contracts  t>«  given  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  any  such  equipment,  and 
that  no  Russian  bid  in  connection  therewith 
receive  consideration. 

Frankly.  It  la  appalling  to  think  that  we 
might  allow  ourselves  to  became  dependent 
on  the  Russian  Government  for  repairs  or 
parts  replacement  on  Russian  equipment  In- 
stalled In  such  a  key  Industrial  facility.  Any 
kind  ot  machinery  has  to  be  serviced,  main- 
tained, and  perhaps  replaced   as   to   certain 


parts  form  time  ic  time.  Commonly  this  Is 
done  by  the  original  manufacturer,  and  fre- 
quently there  Is  no  one  else  can  efficiently 
pe.'form  such  malntenanc*. 

I  am  a-Aiire  of  the  President '.s  desire  to 
bulM  bridges,  as  it  Is  termed,  to  t.he  countries 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  If  this  Is  an  example 
of  brldge-buUdlng  through  the  expan.slon  of 
East-West  Trade.  It  has  little  to  recommend 
It.  Surely  you  don't  wish  to  make  this  coun- 
try dependent  on  Russian  goodwill  for  the 
of>erit;.'>n  of  anything  so  basic  as  this  giant 
poorer  plant. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  write  a 
lengthy  letter  on  this  topic  It  would  be 
helpful  and  would  clear  the  air  II  you  would 
make  a  public  statement  of  your  Intentions 
on  this  matter  at  the  earliest  moment. 
Sincerely, 

Roman  L.  Hrusk.^ 
US  Serator  From  Nebraska. 

U.S.  Dbpartment  or  the  Intt:rior. 

Bureau  of  Reci^mation, 

Wasfiington.  D.C. 
Hon.  Roman  L.  Hruska, 
US   Senate. 
lVa.<':mgto'!   D  C 

Dear  .Senator  Hrvska  This  is  In  response 
to  yimr  letter  of  April  7.  1967.  to  Secretary 
tJdall  regarding  the  new  600-mw  units  for 
Grand  Coulee  You  urije  that  no  contract  be 
plven  to  the  Soviet  Uri.un  for  any  such  equip- 
ment, and  that  no  Russ;an  bid  in  connection 
therewith  receive  conaldtratlon. 

The  only  contact  m.ide  by  the  Soviet  Em- 
bissy.  of  which  we  ure  aware,  was  one  which 
we  interpret  as  seeking  Information  The 
query  went  only  to  whethfr  the  bidding  on 
the  turbines  and  generators  for  the  third 
powerplant  would  be  restricted  to  domestic 
hrms  There  have  t>eeu  speculations  in  the 
newspapers  and  there  has  been  considerable 
Indication  from  do.Tiestic  firms  that  the  pro- 
curement for  this  power  Job  should  be  lim- 
ited to  domestic  sources  Yuu  may  not  be 
aw.ire  this  is  not  usually  done.  Generally 
foreign  firms  not  dominated  by  CommunlBts 
are  permitted  to  bid  on  Federal  equipment 
under  the  regulations  of  the  "Buy  American" 
Act.  This  .\ct  permits  acceptance  of  foreign 
bids  under  certain  stipulated  conditions.  In 
many  instances  b.ds  on  electrical  equipment 
have  been  accepted  and  contracts  .iwarded  to 
foreign  firms  located  in  such  countries  as 
Japan,  Canada,  England.  Switzerland,  West 
Germany,  France,  and  Sweden. 

No  decision  has  been  made  as  to  how  the 
procurement  of  these  giant  turbines  and  gen- 
erators will  be  handled.  As  Indicated  earlier 
herein,  it  has  nut  been  the  practice  In  the 
past  to  award  contracts  to  Communist-domi- 
nated countries  or  industries. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ployd  E    D<iminv, 

Commissioner. 

ExcESiPTS  FHOM  Testimony  or  Hon    Stewart 
L.  Udall.  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Be- 
fore the  Senate  CoMMrrrEE  on   Interior 
A.ND  iNsT-i^R  Affair."}.  Afril  13,   1965 
Rr-fercnre    Ti'.e  report  of  the  Heajing.  Issued 
by  the  U  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
1965.   (Emphasis  has  been  added.) 
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JOB    OPPORTUNITIES 

"The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  estimates 
that  constrviction  of  the  third  power  plant 
will  create  nearly  40.000  man-years  of  em- 
ployment on  the  Job  and  In  the  Nation's 
factories  producing  materials  and  equip- 
ment Of  this  total,  about  21.000  man-years 
would  result  from  project  construction  and 
engineering  and  an  estimated  18,550  man- 
years  frorn  -matrnals  and  equipment  pur- 
chases nationwide." 

Pagt'i  21  "nd  22: 

"I  would  like  to  review  this  for  the  com- 
mittee, because  I  think  It  Is  a  fact  the  coun- 
try can  take  pride  In.  The  Grand  Coulee 
power  project  originally  was   nearly  2   mU- 


llon  kllowatu.  and  at  the  time  It  was  fln- 
IsheU.  w;is  the  largest  In  the  world.  A  lot 
of  things  have  hap[>ened,  however,  in  the 
last  decade,  particularly  the  very  striking 
effort  that  has  been  made  in  the  Soviet 
Union  In  Siberia  and  on  the  Volga.  Some  of 
us  here  Ifa  the  room  have  seen  some  of  the 
projects  to  develop  the  great  rivers  In  that 
country.  During  the  last  decade  three  hydro- 
electric plants  In  the  Soviet  Union  surpassed 
Grand  Coulee  and  they  moved  Into  world 
leadership  At  present,  in  terms  of  Installed 
capacity  the  largest  p<.)wer  plant  In  the 
world  Is  the  Gratsk  plant  on  the  Angara 
River  m  Siberia,  which  Chuck  Luco.  Com- 
mls.sioner  Dominy,  and  I  saw  with  a  group 
In  the  finishing  stages  of  construction  3 
years  ago.  It  now  has  3.6  million  kilowatt* 
capacity. 

"The  third  power  house  will  move  Grand 
Coulee  back  lnl<  a  pneitlon  rf  world  lead- 
ership at  5  6  million  kllowatt.s.  The  Soviets 
h.ive  another  very  large  dam,  a  larger  one 
th^in  BraL-^k,  that  they  are  building.  We  do 
not  know  yet  what  the  ultimate  Installed 
capacity  will  be.  but  I  think  they  are  going 
to  have  to  achtfve  the  very  fullest  potential 
of  It  to  re.ich  the  levfl  th.\t  Grand  Coulee 
will  have  after  the  third  power  plant  Is 
Installed 

"So  I  think  this  Is  something  of  special 
Interest  to  the  country  and  to  the  commit- 
tee 

"The  300,000-kllowatt  units  themselves 
will  be  the  largest  hydrogenerators  ever  in- 
stall'<d  In  the  United  States  and  are  nearly 
3  times  the  size  of  each  of  Grand  Coulee's 
existing    18  units. 

"This,  incidentally,  is  a  m>^asure  of  the 
advance  of  technology  in  terms  of  building 
very  large  hydroelectric  generators. 

"Incidentally,  the  amount  of  money  that 
trill  be  spent  on  f/ii?  project,  when  added 
to  the  nearly  S700  million  that  public  and 
private  poicer  agencies  icill  spend  on  the 
tnfrtie.  adds  up  to  a  total  project  of  orer 
a  hillion  dollars  The  moneys  spent  on  the 
thiril  powerhouse  will  be  spent  about  half 
in  the  Northwest  and  about  half  in  the  other 
parti  of  the  country  producing  the  equip- 
ment and  the  materials  that  will  ultimately 
go  into  the  project.  I  think  this  is  some- 
thing the  committee  and  the  Congress 
would  certainly  want  to  take  note  of." 

Plans  for  Doitblino  CAPAcmr  Third  Power- 
plant  AT  Grand  Coui.ee  Announced  by 
Udall 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
today  announced  plans  for  doubling  the 
capacity  of  the  third  powerplant  at  Grand 
Coulee  Dam.  ultimately  bringing  to  9.2  mil- 
lion kilowatts  the  capacity  of  Amerlca'i 
greatest  d.im. 

That  much  capacity  would  exceed  the 
combined  present  total  capacity  at  Grand 
Coulee,  Hoover,  Shasta,  Oahe,  Robert  Moses — 
Niagara,  St.  Lawrence  and  Chief  Joseph 
dams. 

Congress  last  year  authorized  a  3.6  million 
kilowatt  third  p>owerplant  to  be  added  to 
Grand  Coulee's  present  2  million  kilowatts 
Installed  In  the  1940's  after  the  dam  was 
built  as  the  principal  structure  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Bajin  Reclamation  Project  For  a  long 
time  the  2  million  kilowatt  Grand  Coulee 
plant  was  the  largest  In  the  world  In  rated 
capacity,  but  has  since  been  topped  by  a  Rus- 
sian dam. 

"Our  new  plans  would  again  assure  Grand 
Ooulee  the  title  of  the  "world's  largest"  for 
many  years,"'  Udall  said.  "'But  that  proud 
title  would  have  little  real  significance,  per- 
haps, were  It  not  for  the  fact  that  this  will 
be  the  cheapest  hydroelectric  capacity  that 
can  be  Installed  anywhere  In  the  United 
States." 

"The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which  will 
build  the  third  powerplant.  originally 
planned  to  Install  twelve  300,000-kiIowatt 
generating  units.  However,  Congress  gave  the 
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secretary  of  the  Interior  authority  to  modify 
the  size  and  number  of  units.  Additional  au- 
thorization Is  required  to  Increase  the  capac- 
ity of  the  third  powerplant. 

"Now,""  Udall  said,  "turbine  and  generator 
manufacturers  tell  us  they  can  build  600,- 
000-kllowatt  units  at  lower  per-kilowatt  costs 
and  assure  their  performance. 

"We  therefore  plan  to  install  the  author- 
ized 3.6  million  kilowatts  In  the  form  of  six 
600,000-ktlowatt  units  and  to  design  and 
construct  the  forebay  to  accommodate  Ulti- 
mate Installation  of  twelve  such  units. 

"We  believe  that  we  can  accomplish  this 
within  the  $390  million  celling  established 
by  Congress  in  last  year's  third  powerplant 
authorization." 

Udall  said  Congressional  approval  would 
be  sought  "'at  the  appropriate  time"  for  the 
7th  through    12th   600,000-kllowatt   units. 

He  said  Senators  Henry  M.  Jackson  and 
Warren  G.  Magnuson  and  Congressman 
Thomas  S.  Foley,  principal  sponsors  of  the 
third  powerplant  legislation,  had  encouraged 
the  Interior  Department  to  explore  with 
manufacturers  Installation  of  the  larger 
units  so  as  to  make  maximum  use  of  Grand 
Coulee's  potential. 

Ddall's  announcement  was  made  during  a 
ceremony  attended  by  Jackson  and  Magnu- 
son, House  Interior  Committee  Chairman 
Wayne  Asplnall,  Under  Secretary  of  Interior 
Charles  F.  Luce,  Assistant  Secretary  Kenneth 
Holum.  Reclamation  Commissioner  Floyd 
Dominy.  Bonneville  Power  Administrator 
David  S.  Black,  and  representatives  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  American  manufacturers  of  electrical 
equipment. 

Udall  said  Bureau  of  Reclamation  studies 
show  that  the  authorized  3.6  million  kilo- 
watt ln?tallatlon  can  be  accomplished  for 
about  $20  million  less  with  600,000-kllowatt 
units  than  with  300,000-kllowatt  units.  He 
said  the  Increased  cost  of  designing  and 
constructing  the  forebay  Initially  to  make 
possible  the  eventual  doubling  of  capacity 
will  be  about  $21  million.  (The  forebay  will 
be  an  extension  of  the  lake  behind  Grand 
Cou'.ee  Dam  to  bring  water  to  the  third 
powerplant,  to  be  built  at  right  angles  to  the 
dam.) 

"It  win  be  far  more  economical."  Udall 
said,  "to  design  and  construct  the  forebay 
now  for  ultimate  Installation  of  7.2  million 
kilowatts,  subject  to  further  Congressional 
authorization,  than  to  build  It  now  for  only 
six  of  the  larger  units  and  not  enlarge  it 
until  the  additional  peaking  capacity  is 
needed  about  20  years  hence. 

"In  fact.  It  would  be  virtually  impossible 
to  enlarge  the  forebay  at  a  later  date  with- 
out shutting  down  the  third  powerplant  for 
approximately  one  year;  the  alternative  to 
shutting  down  the  third  powerplant  would 
be  unreasonably  high  construction  costs." 
Udall  said  preliminary  estimates  show  it 
will  cost  about  $7'/2  million  for  river  bank 
stabilization  between  Grand  Coulee  and  the 
next  downstream  dam.  Chief  Joseph,  for  a 
3.6  million  kw  third  powerplant.  and  about 
%2%  million  more  for  a  7.2  million  kw 
Installation. 

The  third  powerplant  Is  not  designed  to 
produce  firm  energy  to  carry  round-the-clock 
loads,  he  explained,  but  rather  to  produce 
vast  amounts  of  peaking  power  to  meet  dally 
and  seasonal  fluctuations  In  demand. 

The  Secretary  said  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration studies  show  the  additional 
peaking  capacity  of  the  larger  third  power- 
plant  will  be  needed  after  1985.  The  7th 
through  12th  600  OOO-kllowatt  units  would 
be  Installed  between  1985  and  1992,  Udall 
said.  By  then  much  of  the  Northwest's  bn^e 
electric  loads  will  be  supplied  by  nuclear 
steam  plants. 

A  7.2  million  kilowatt  third  powerpant,  he 
said,  would  enable  Grand  Coulee  to  operate 
at  an  annual  average  plant  factor  of  about 
30  percent,  and  a  critical  water  year  plant 


factor  ot  about  23  per  cent.  This  will  permit 
molding  hydro  peaking  from  Grand  Coulee 
into  the  steam  base  load  of  the  future. 

He  said  these  plant  factors  are  consider- 
ably higher  than  those  for  many  hydroelec- 
tric plants  built  elsewhere  In  the  United 
States  He  cited  the  FPC's  National  Power 
lurv^y  as  reporting  that  "recently  hydro- 
electric plants  have  been  planned  and  con- 
structed to  operate  as  low  as  5  per  cent  to 
meet  particular  systam  needs." 

By  developing  Grand  Coulee  to  Its  fullest 
peaking  power  potential,  Udall  said,  more 
^fficlen!  i^e  can  be  made  of  the  netv^^rk  of 
nuclear-fired  steam  plants  which  t^Jf  North- 
west must  develop  startmg  In  the  early  1970  s 

'  -rime  and  again."  he  said,  "long-range 
forecasts  of  regional  electric  power  needs 
have  underestimated  actual  "q^^^f  ^f  "'J; 
there  is  any  lesson  we  have  learned  m  tms 
area  of  resource  development.  It  Is  to  Plan 
blg-to  seize  the  opportunity  for  maximum 

"*SS'Tald  the  additional  output  of  the 

proposed  larger  third  P°^,"Pl*^*  J^^^^.q  ! 
SellvTred  to  load  centers  by  means  of  750r 
000-volt  lines  capable  ol  carrying  2  mimon 
kw  each,  or  perhaps  even  1  mlUlon  volt  lines 
crptme  or  carrying  4  mlUlon  kw  each.  He 
said  Dower  from  the  7th  through  the  12th 
Sfts'irrbably  would  be  carried  to  load  cen- 

*^"XhLe 'bTg  Un"s!"'udaU  explained,  "can 
replace  smaller  existing  lines  arid  utilize  the 
saLe  rights  of  way.  thus  "^'^^f^^^-^S  the  Im- 
pact of  this  transmission  requirement  on  the 

'^^e  S^'e'mllllon  kw  third  P«^"PV^,'^^r*'„l? 
ultimate  proposed  enlargement.  Udall  said 
Ire  aimed  at  taking  full  advantage  of  the 
additional  Columbia  R'^er  storage  to  be  pro- 
vided by  three  Canadian  Treaty  dams  now 
under  construction  and  to  «ap  greater  bene- 
fits from  the  Pacific  Northwest-Pacific  South- 
west Intertle.  The  latter  consists  of  ^ °^^  f^^^ 
transmission  lines  capable  °  ^  ^^^X^^t  on 
more  than  4  million  kw  In  either  direction 
between  the  Northwest  and  Southwest, 

UDALL  Says  Grand  Coulee  Generators  Will 
Be  Made  in  America 

Ee;^HoS:^rr£"n?-eTSn 

'^''/^^"iSdro  turbine-generators,  sched- 
ulS^to^e  on\lne  1973-1974.  each  wu,  pro- 
duce 600,000  kllowatte  of  power,  mak  ng  them 
t^e  world"8  largest.  They  will  supply  power 
^er  toe  plclflc  intertle  system  to  load  cen- 
^s  M^far  dlsunt  as  Los  Angeles.  San  Diego, 
^d  ^holmx.   more   than   1000   miles  from 

°'ir  a^o^SS'  his  decision.  Secretary 
Udall  stressed  that  It  Involved  "unique  prob- 

^^^"slgTrnTeKo  KW  machines."  he 
said  "■win  involve  Important  technical  In- 
novations yet  they  must  be  Installed  on  a 
tight  tl^e  schedule,  and  their  performance 
miSt  be  as  reliable  as  smaller,  conventional 
machines.  ,  .    i,„,n. 

-NO  country  In  the  world  has  yet  built 
hydro  turbine-generators  as  large  as  600.000 
Kw."  the  Secretary  said. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which  win 
construct  Uie  Third  Power  House,  custona- 
^ly  allows  worldwide  bidding,  but  grants 
American  bidders  a  differential  of  6-12  per- 
cent, as  authorized  by  the  Buy  American  Act 
41  use  lOa-lOd.  and  Executive  Order  1058-J 
which  implements  the  Buy  American  Act.  Tlie 
Secretary  said  that  the  exception  from  the 
Bureau's  general  policy  In  this  Instance  was 
not  a  precedent  for  other  procurements. 

Ultimately  Grand  Coulee's  Third  Power 
House  win  include  twelve  turbine-generators, 
and  produce  7.200.000  Kw.  The  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  turbine-generators  are  scheduled  to 
be  on  line  In  1976-1977,  and  will  not  be  or- 


dered for  several  years.  Units  seven  through 
twelve  will  require  further  authorization  by 
Congress,  and  there  Is  not  yet  a  firm  sched- 
ule for  their  installation. 

"No  decision  will  be  made  at  this  time," 
the  Secretary  said,  "on  whether  foreign  bids 
will  be  accepted  on  the  other  nine  units  that 
ultimately  will  be  InsUUed  In  the  Third 
Power  House.  That  decision  will  depend  upon 
many  factors  which  can  best  be  weighed 
when  the  orders  are  placed.'" 

The  American  companies  expected  to  bid 
on  the  Grand  Coulee  turbines  include  Allis- 
Chalmers  Manufacturliig  Company,  Bald- 
wln-Llma-Hamilton  Corporation,  and  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Com- 
jjany.  Among  companies  expected  to  bid  on 
the  generators  are  Allis-Chalmers.  General 
Electric  Company,  and  Westlnghouse  Electric 
&  Manufacturing  Company.  The  turbines  and 
the  generators  will  be  ordered  on  separate 
bids.  The  American  bidders  will  be  permitted 
to  subcontract  a  portion  of  the  work  abroad, 
but  under  established  rules  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  component  cost  must  be  rep- 
resented by  products  of  domestic  origin. 

Secretary  Udall  stated  that  American  com- 
panies will  be  encouraged  to  present  their 
own  designs  for  the  600  MW  turbines  and 
generators,  and  that  their  proprietary  rights 
In  these  designs  will  be  "fully  protected." 

"We  want  the  very  best  Ideas  that  our 
mahufacturers  can  bring  forward,"  he  said. 


[Fro'ki  the  New  York  Times,  July  15,  1967] 
Bids  on  U.S.  Dam  Closed  to  Soviet — Three 
Grand  Coulee  Generators  Will  Be  Amer- 
ican-Built 

Washington,  July  14. — The  Administration 
eliminated  the  Soviet  Union  today  from 
bidding  on  three  giant  new  electric  generat- 
ing units  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam  on  the  Co- 
lumbia River. 

It  did  so  by  announcing  that  the  first 
three  turbine-generators  for  Grand  Coulee's 
new  third  powerhouse  "will  be  built  by 
American  manufacturers." 

The  Soviet  Union  touched  off  a  long  de- 
bate within  the  Government  by  asking, 
through  the  Embassy  here,  whether  the 
bidding  would  be  open  to  all  comers.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  recommended 
against  the  Russians  on  the  grounds  that 
American  manufacturers  should  have  the  op- 
portunity to  make  the  first  of  what  will  be 
the  world's  largest  generating  units  and  thus 
gain  a  foothold  on  the  technology. 

In  the  past,  foreign  bids  on  water  and 
electric  works  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  the  Army  Engineers  have  been  much 
lower  than  American  bids,  despite  a  differen- 
tial In  favor  of  American  companies.  The 
Government's  "Buy  America"  poUcy  provides 
that  foreign  bidders  must  beat  the  best 
American  price  by  at  least  6  per  cent  and. 
sometimes  as  much  as  12  per  cent. 

In  addition,  foreign  producers  must  pay 
a  tariff,  which  is  added  to  the  bid  price.  The 
Soviet  Union  would  have  to  pay  nearly 
double  the  tariff  that  Is  Imposed  on  units 
from  Britain,  Japan  or  other  foreign  coun- 
tries that  have  successfully  competed  on 
United  States  dams  in  the  past. 

Communist  countries  would  pay  on  the 
1930  rate  of  duty  and  do  not  benefit  from 
reductions  that  have  taken  place  since  then. 

No  exact  estimates  were  available  on  the 
cost  of  the  new  units  planned  for  Grand 
Coulee  but  the  contract  may  be  worth  nearly 
$100   million,   according   to  Federal   sources. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall. 
who  announced  the  Administration's  deci- 
sion, caUed  the  project  "unique."  He  noted 
that  the  Soviet  Union  had  never  bid  on  proj- 
ects In  the  United  States  although  many 
other  countries  had  done  so  In  recent  years. 

The  current  decUlon,  he  said.  Is  "a  rare 
departure  from  worldwide  competitive 
bidding"  used  bv  the  United  States  for  hy- 
droelectric projects.  But,  he  added,  the  cir- 
cumstances also  are  "unique." 
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Floyd  E.  Domlny.  Commissioner  of  Rec- 
lamation, appeared  to  state  bluntly  the  posi- 
tion of  American  manufacturers  He  said 
that  "American  manufacturers  were  willing 
to  meet  the  challenge  provided  they  had 
some  protection  " 

Mr.  Udall  did  not  rule  cut  permitting  the 
Soviet  Union  to  bid  on  t.ine  other  similar 
generating  units  planned  for  Grand  Coulee 
to  make  It  the  world's  largest  water  power 
plant.  That  decision,  he  said.  Is  at  least  three 
to  five  years  away 

The  "challene.'e  ■  to  Anier!c\n  manufac- 
turers la  the  production  of  600,000  kilowatt 
units,  which  have  never  been  built. 

The  Bureau  of  R'^cUimation  had  planned 
to  use  12  units  with  cap.icltles  of  300,000 
kilowatts  each  for  the  enlargement  of  Grand 
Coulee  but  revised  its  plans  when  turbine 
and  generator  manufacturers  assured  the 
Government  they  could  construct  the  600- 
000  kilowatt  units  at  lower  cost  per  klluwatt 
and  guarantee  performance 

SOVIET    BUILDING    HUGE    DA.M 

The  Russians  are  pioneers  In  Isrge  gen- 
•ratorfl,  Mr.  Udall  noted  They  are  now  build- 
ing a  hydroelectric  plant  with  a  capacity  of 
6  million  kllow.it's  at  Krasnoyarsk  on  the 
Yenlsll  River,  he  said.  The  plant  will  have 
12  generators  of  500,000  kilowatts  each  The 
Yenisei  River  plant  capacity  compares  with 
a  total  capacity  of  9  2  million  kilowatts 
planned  for  Grand  Coulee  by  1992. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  July  17.  1967] 

GOVEHNMENT     RiLES      OVT     RfSSIAN      BiD     To 

BmiJ>  Grand  Coi-lee  Ti  rbines-  -Udall 
Sats  Aim  Is  To  Develop  Competence  of 
VS.  PniMs  IN  Tirbolelectkic  Equipment 
Washington — The  Russians  i-rent  com- 
ing to  Grand  Coulee  Dam  after  all. 

Some  persons  h\d  thought  there  was  a 
chance  they  might  when  the  Soviets  asked  if 
they  could  bid  on  a  contract  to  supply  the 
first  three  giant  turbine- generators  for  the 
dam.  But  the  Johnson  Administration  has 
decided  to  limit  the  competition  to  U.S. 
companies. 

The  decision  was  based  on  the  desire  to 
develop  U.S.  competence  in  such  huge  turbo- 
electrlc  equipment,  Interior  Secretary  Udall 
said. 

The  three  generating  units  for  the  Wa.<h- 
Ington  State  dam  each  will  produce  600  000 
kilowatts  of  power  and  be  the  largest  of 
their  type  In  the  world  The  Soviet  Union 
currently  has  500,000-kUowatt  units  under 
construction  at  Krasnoyor?k  Dam;  the  larg- 
est Installed  turbine-generators  in  the  US. 
are  the  225.000-kllowatt  units  at  Union  Elec- 
tric Co.'s  Taum  Sank  pumped  storage  facility 
near  St.  Louis. 

In  making  their  decision.  Administration 
officials  apparently  were  more  concerned 
about  competition  from  Swedish.  Japanese 
and  British  concerns  than  from  the  Rus- 
sians. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  Commissioner 
Floyd  E.  Domlny  noted  that  a  Japanese  com- 
pany recently  won  the  contract  to  supply 
hydroelectric  equipment  for  a  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  project  In  North  Dakota  with 
a  bill  that  was  less  than  half  that  of  the 
lowest  V.9.  concern.  Because  of  bidding  costs. 
U.S.  companies  were  reluctant  to  compete 
lor  the  Grand  Coulee  Job  without  assurance 
they  wouldn't  be  "undercut"  but  the  British. 
Swedish  or  Japanese  concerns.  Mr.  Domlny 
said. 

Aa  for  Red  bloc  countries,  Mr  Dominy  said 
he  didn't  believe  thev  would  accept  the 
standard  U.S.  contract  terms,  which  require 
a  guarantee  of  all  work  performed  and  per- 
mission of  US.  inspectors  to  oversee  ever\- 
phase  of  construction  "The  Communists 
never  have  bid  ion  bureau  hydro-electric 
needs)  and  I  doubt  they  could  bid."  Mr. 
Domlny  asserted. 

The  Administration  doesn't  rule  out  a 
Russian  bid  far  In  the  future,  though    In- 


terior's plans  call  for  eventual  installation 
at  Gramrl  Coulee  of  twelve  600.000-kllowatt 
units  A  decision  on  who  can  bid  on  the  sec- 
ond three  units  will  have  to  be  made  about 
1975. 

"No  decision  will  be  made  at  this  time  on 
whether  foreign  bids  will  be  accepted  on  the 
other  nine  units."  Secretary  Udall  said.  "That 
decision  will  depend  upon  many  factors 
which  can  best  be  weighted  when  the  orders 
are  placed." 

There's  little  question  that  the  price  of 
Increased  expertise  for  US  compinles  will 
be  an  Initially  bigger  drain  on  the  Federal 
purse  Intfrior  sources  suggest.  In  fact,  that 
the  Budget  Bureau  put  up  strong  opposition 
to  exclusive  .American  bidding  on  the  Grand 
Coulee  units.  .Mthou[;h  the  decision  repre- 
sents an  exception  from  the  Reclamation 
Bureau's  usual  policy.  Secretary  Udall  con- 
ceded It  "was  not  a  precedent  for  other  pro- 
curements." 

US.  companies  expected  to  bid  on  the 
Grand  Coulee  turbines  Include  Allls-Chalm- 
ers  Manufacturing  Co  ,  Baldwln-Llma-Hamll- 
ton  Corp  and  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
<fe  Dry  Dock  Co  .  Mr  Udall  said.  Generator 
bidders  probably  will  Include  Allls-Chalm- 
ers  General  Electric  Co.  and  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corp. 

The  department  hasn't  any  estimate  of 
how  much  the  Individual  contracts  would 
be,  but  It  has  told  Congress  that,  of  12  new 
turbine-generators  planned  for  Grand  Coti- 
lee,  the  Initial  six  would  cost  between  $75 
million  and  $100  million. 


OPEKISK.A  LOCK  .^ND  DAM  ON  MO- 
NONGAHELA  RIVER.  W.  VA.,  DEDI- 
CATED —  SENATOR  RANDOLPH 
CALLS  ATTENTION  TO  THE 
"LITTLE  GIANT"  IN  NAVIGATION 
SYSTEM— NOTF^S  THAT  MONON- 
GAHELA  RIVER  CARRIES  GREAT- 
ER TRAFFIC  CONCENTRATION 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  RIVER  IN  THE 
WORLD 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  on 
Saturday,  July  8,  it  was  my  pri\ile«e  to 
participate  in  dedication  ceremonies  of 
the  Opekiska  lock  and  dam  on  the  Mo- 
nonpahcla  River,  in  West  Virginia.  Sev- 
eral thousand  citizens  were  present 

T!ie  ceremonies,  consistins:;  of  a  lunch- 
eon in  Fairmont  and  the  dedication  at 
the  lock  and  dam  site  in  Mononpalia 
County,  were  sponsored  by  the  Greater 
Fairniont  Development  Association,  with 
tne  a.ssistance  and  cooperation  of  many 
local  groups,  organizations,  and  individ- 
uals and  the  U  S  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. 

The  navigable  streams  of  America  have 
assumed  greater  importance  to  our  econ- 
omy than  ever  before.  These  rivers,  such 
as  the  Monongahela.  provide  an  adequate 
supply  of  water  for  domestic  and  indus- 
trial use:  increa.sed  access  to  raw  mate- 
rials and  the  .shipment  of  finished  indus- 
trial products;  suitable  locations  for  the 
development  of  power  generating  facili- 
ties; and  areas  which  will  abound  with 
recreation  for  our  people.  Waterways 
have  been  called  "lifelines"  of  the  Na- 
tion's economy 

The  completion  and  dedication  of  the 
Opekiska  lock  and  dam  at  a  co.st  of  more 
than  $25  million  Is  tangible  evidence  of 
continued  progre.ss  In  the  total  commit- 
ment of  the  people  of  our  Nation,  the 
Congress,  and  the  executive  branch  in 
the  development  and  modernization  of 
projects  for  our  navigable  river  system. 


The  Monongahcla  River  is  a  vital  artery 
ill  tne  Ohio  River  navigation  system, 
wli.ch  carries  more  tons  of  internal 
frtight  than  any  other  system  in  the 
country.  The  Monongahcla  constitutes 
128  miles -of  slackwater  navigation,  from 
tva-,-  Fairm.mt  and  Moreantown  to  Pitts- 
bursh  When  compared  to  the  Ohio  River 
which  has  approximately  980  miles  at  a 
depth  of  3  feel  or  more,  the  Monongahela 
is  a  little  river,  but  It  annually  carries  a 
gnaler  traffic  concentration  than  any 
otr.f-r  river  in  the  world.  Thus,  it  Is  read- 
ily apparent  why  this  river  carries  the 
name  of  "The  Little  Giant." 

ConKress  recognized  the  importance  of 
this  waterway  when  it  approved  author- 
ization for  extensi\  0  modernization  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  $46  million  for  the 
upper  Monongahela. 

Three  new  navigation  structures,  in- 
cluding Opekiska,  will  replace  six  out- 
moded locks  and  dams.  The  modern 
navigation  .system  will  save  time  and 
operating  costs  for  shippers  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. Single  locking  procedures  for 
larger  tows  will  be  used  instead  of  time 
consuming  triple  locking  and  the  longer 
pools  and  deeper  channel  will  allow 
bars^es  to  be  loaded  to  capacity. 

Mr.  President.  Representative  Harley 
O.  St.^gcers,  chairman  of  the  House  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, in  whose  district  the  facility  Is 
located,  was  a  participant.  His  efTorts  in 
promoting  water  resources  developments 
helped  to  bring  the  Opekiska  project  to 
realization.  Representative  Staggers' 
message  on  the  importance  of  water — a 
basic  resource — was  meaningful. 

My  colleague  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
ByrdI  was  not  able  to  be  present  at  the 
ceremonies.  Nevertheless,  the  people  of 
our  State  are  keenly  aware  of  his  posi- 
tion on  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works  Appropriations,  in  which  these 
projectn  are  approved  for  funding.  Sen- 
ator Byrd's  guidance  and  leadership  have 
benefited  West  Virginia  and  our  Nation. 
I  emphasized  at  the  Opekiska  event  the 
clo.se  coordination  between  the  West 
Virginia  Senators  on  m'altipurpo.se  dams 
and  reservoirs  and  on  navigation  proj- 
ects. Through  his  position  on  appropria- 
tions and  my  chairmanship  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  and  ex  officio  mem- 
bership on  the  Public  Works  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  we  coordinate  the 
authorization  and  appropriations  process. 

Mr.  President,  the  Opekiska  lock  and 
dam  ceremony  was  a  delightful  and  In- 
spiring event.  The  participation  of  the 
local  government  agencies,  civic,  reli- 
gious, and  fraternal  groups,  and  the  news 
media  resulted  from  months  of  planning 
and  organization.  It  is  not  possible  to  list 
all  their  activities  and  to  express  tribute 
to  each  person.  Nevertheless,  I  express 
genuine  conc-'atulations  and  commenda- 
tion to  the  citizens  of  the  Marion- 
Monongalia  County  area.  The  Opekiska 
lock  and  dam  ceremony  was  a  splendid 
example  of  community — actually  region- 
al spirit — and  citizen  participation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  excerpts  from  the  program  of 
the  dedication  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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The  Monongahela  'V alley 

The  Monongahela  River  and  Its  valley  are 
steeped  In  historical  lore  that  tells  a  hearten- 
ing story  of  progress.  The  river  Is  the  life 
blood  of  the  valley  and  on  Its  development 
hangs  the  record  of  that  progress. 

Prom  the  very  beginning,  the  river  was  a 
route  west  and  a  center  of  industry.  Boat 
building  claims  the  honor  of  being  the 
earliest  Industry  with  the  valley's  forested 
Hillsides  furnishing  the  raw  material.  Mo- 
nongahela-bullt  rafts,  flatboats  and  keelboats 
carried  thousands  of  settlers  to  the  fabled 
farmlands  of  the  Ohio  country.  Sea-going 
sailing  vessels  were  built  at  Elizabeth. 

With  canalization  of  the  river,  first  by 
private  Industry  and  later  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  mining  and  steel  Industries 
had  their  start.  Products  carried  on  the  river 
changed  In  character  from  small  lots  to 
heavy  shipments  of  bulk  Items  such  as  coal, 
coke,  sand  and  gravel. 

The  Opekiska  Lock  and  Dam  Project, 
which  we  dedicate  today,  can  be  considered  a 
monument  to  the  progress  achieved  by  hard- 
working valley  communities.  It  will  serve  the 
valley  well,  now  and  In  the  years  to  come, 
pointing  toward  further  progress  and  de- 
velopment of  the  valley's  potential. 

DEDICATION    LUNCHEON,    THE    FAIKMONT    HOTEL, 
FAIRMONT,    W.    VA.,    JULY    8,    1967 

Presiding:  Mr.  Adonis  (Ted)  Hunt,  Presi- 
dent, Fairmont  Industrial  and  Credit  Corp. 

Invocation:  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  Martin  J. 
Eagan.  St.  Peter's  Catholic  Church.  Fairmont, 
W  Va. 

Welcome:  The  Honorable  Albert  F.  Robin- 
son. Mayor  of  Fairmont. 

Greetings:  From  Greater  Fairmont  Devel- 
opment Association,  Dr.  Easton  K.  Feaster, 
President. 

Remarks:  The  Honorable  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph. United  States  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Address:  The  Honorable  Harley  O.  Staggers, 
Congressman,  2d  West  Virginia  Congressional 
District. 

DEDICATION    CEREMONY,    JOT.Y     8,     1967 

Presiding:  C.  Howard  Hardesty,  Executive 
Vice  President,  Consolidation  Coal  Company. 

Flag  raising.  National  Anthem. 

Invocation:  Rev.  Arthur  Prlchard,  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Mannlngton,  W.  Va. 

Rpmnrks  * 

The  Honorable  Harley  O.  Staggers,  Con- 
gressman, 2d  West  Virginia  Congressional 
District. 

The  Honorable  T.  R.  Samsell,  Director,  West 
Virginia  Department   of  Natural   Resources. 

Brig  General  Willard  Roper,  Division  Engi- 
neer, Ohio  River  Division,  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

Dedicatorv  address:  Tine  Honorfble  Jen- 
nings Randolph,  United  States  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

General  chairman:  Jack  Carpenter,  Greater 
Fairmont  Development  Association. 

Secretary  to  the  committee:  Charles  A. 
Jenkins.  Ex.  Sec,  Greater  Fairmont  Develop- 
ment Association, 

Reception  committee:  Hays  Webb,  Furbee, 
Amos,  Webb  &  Crltchfield,  Attorneys  at  Law. 

Luncheon  committee:  Frank  PuUce,  Jr., 
Fairmont  State  College. 

Program  committee:  Jack  Miller. 

Publicity  committee:  William  D.  Evans, 
Richard  Parrlsh,  Nick  Fantasia,  Frank  Lee. 

Boat  activity  committee:  Sam  Klstler,  Al- 
fred Stewart.  " 

Transportation  committee:  Bernard  His- 
6am. 

Flag  raising  ceremony:  Military  Veterans 
Council  of  Marion  County. 

Band  music:  The  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America.  District  31,  Monongah  Band. 

Police  and  parking:  Marion  County  Police 
Reserve,  Romeo  Erdle,  Chairman. 

Concessions:  Local  Community  Associa- 
tions, Stanley  Munza. 

CXIU 1241— Part  15 


Boy  Scouts  of  America:  Dance  Team  from 
Menawnglhella  Lodge,  Order  of  the  Arrow. 


BOYS  WHO  WORK  WITH  FEAR 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
shocked  to  read  In  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Washington  Star  that  youths  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  being  subjected 
to  robbery  by  others  their  own  age.  Even 
more  surprising  is  the  extent  to  which 
this  is  going  on. 

I  am  sure  It  will  jar  the  conscience  of 
every  Member  of  this  body,  as  it  did 
my  own  to  read: 

Every  day,  somewhere  in  Washington,  a 
working  boy  Is  yoked  and  robbed.  Some- 
times, a  knife  Is  pressed  against  his  side 
to  back  up  a  demand  for  money.  Often, 
half  a  dozen  youths  gang  up  on  him. 

According  to  the  article,  456  children 
under  16  years  of  age  were  robbed  in  a 
recent  10-month  period.  The  major  por- 
tion of  the  working  boys  who  are  victim- 
ized range  in  age  from  11  to  15  years. 
This  in  the  Nation's  Capital  in   1967. 

As  for  the  arrest  of  juvenile  offenders, 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  again  unsur- 
passed. Forty-two  percent  of  all  robbery 
arrests  in  the  District  in  fiscal  1966  were 
juveniles.  Nationally  the  figure  was  28 
percent — significantly  lower,  but  never- 
theless a  shameful  situation.  Despite  this, 
the  Star  says  juvenile  authorities  are 
predicting  a  sharp  increase  in  robbery 
arrests  this  year. 

It  is  exceptionally  distressing  to  learn 
of  what  appears  to  be  some  rather  shod- 
dy procedures  in  dealing  with  these 
young  offenders.  Commitments  to  insti- 
tutions are  decreasing,  although  facili- 
ties seem  to  be  available.  Commitment 
is  not  the  only  answer  and,  I  believe, 
must  be  used  sparingly  when  young  boys 
are  involved.  However,  I  seriously  ques- 
tion the  thoroughness  and  the  wisdom 
of  a  system  under  which  one  boy  must 
have  had  three  robbery  arrests  before 
he  is  ever  taken  before  a  judge,  and  an- 
other is  placed  on  probation  after  six 
robberies. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
our  efTorts  to  curtail  crime  are  to  be 
anything  other  than  futile,  we  had  bet- 
ter start  tightening  up  on  situations  like 
those  described  In  the  Star. 

The  article,  entitled  "Beys  Who  Work 
With  Pear,"  was  published  on  July  9, 
1967.  It  is  crisp.  It  is  well  documented. 
I  believe  its  author,  Miriam  Ottenberg, 
and  the  Washington  Star  have  done  a 
real  service  to  the  people  of  the  District 
in  bringing  this  problem  to  light. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  July  9.  1967 1 

Preying  on  the  Innocent:  Boys  Who  Work 

WrrH  Fear — The  Problem 

(By  Miriam  Ottenberg) 

Every  day,  somewhere  in  Washington,  a 
working  boy  Is  yoked  and  robbed.  Some- 
times, a  knife  Is  pressed  against  his  side  to 
back  up  a  demand  for  money.  Often,  half  a 
dozen  youths  gang  up  on  him. 

Always,  fear  is  a  weapon — the  victim's  fear 
of  reprisal  if  he  tells  who  was  Involved  in 
what  has  happened  to  blm. 


Parents,  sharing  the  fear,  hesitate  to  let 
their  sons  report  the  robbery  to  police.  Some- 
times a  boy  is  too  terrified  even  to  tell  his 
mother. 

If  the  crime  is  reported,  the  young  victim 
often  claims  he  can't  identify  his  assailants 
although  they  may  go  to  the  same  school  or 
use  the  same  playground. 

This  aura  of  fear  settles  not  only  on  the 
boy  and  his  parents  but  on  whole  neighbor- 
hoods. No  one  wants  to  get  involved. 

Only  rarely  do  young  robbers  carry  out 
their  threat  to  "get"  their  victim  if  he  iden- 
tifies them,  but  the  fear  of  retaliation  Is  al- 
ways there.  What  adult — much  less  a  12- 
year-old  newsboy — feels  comfortable  about 
putting  the  finger  on  a  knife-wielding  ban- 
dit? After  all,  he  knows  from  experience 
that  Juvenile  Court  is  going  to  put  the 
young  criminal  back  on  the  streets  within  a 
couple  of  days  if  he's  kept  in  custody  at  all. 

Even  the  most  cursory  check  of  juvenile 
records  shows  the  hoodlum  is  quite  likely  to 
remain  at  large  through  half  a  dozen  yoke 
robberies,  housebreaking  and  car-stealing 
episodes. 

In  Washington  now,  the  young  criminals 
are  riding  high  because — as  they  brag  open- 
ly— nobody  can  touch  them.  They've  beaten 
the  rap,  as  they  see  it,  and  they  want  their 
friends  to  know  It.  They've  got  the  law  on 
their  side.  All  the  talk  they  hear  about  their 
"constitutional  rights"  makes  them  feel 
they've  really  made  the  "big  time." 

Meanwhile,  the  number  of  young  victims 
of  juvenile  robbers  have  risen  sharply.  In  the 
first  10  months  of  this  fiscal  year,  456  chil- 
dren under  16  years  of  age  were  robbed,  com- 
pared with  48  young  victims  for  all  of  fiscal 
1957 — an  850  per  cent  increase.  Studies  of 
robbery  reports  show  that  the  majority  of 
the  young  victims  were  working  boys. 

That's  why  The  Star  decided  to  Investi- 
gate the  plight  of  working  boys  and  to  seek 
ways  to  curb  the  runaway  rampage  of  juve- 
nile robbery  gangs,  particularly  with  school 
out  and  honest  teen-agers  trj-lng  to  earn 
money. 

With  public  officials  and  community  lead- 
ers calling  for  employment  opportunities  for 
Juveniles  to  keep  them  out  of  trouble.  The 
Star  found  too  little  attention  being  paid  to 
the  Juveniles  who  already  work  but  are  be- 
ing robbed  of  the  fruits  of  their  employment 
by  other  juveniles.  And  sometimes  they're 
robbed  of  the  Jobs,  too. 

For  the  young  robbery  \ictlms,  feeling  like 
marked  men,  have  given  up  their  news- 
paper carrier  jobs,  stopped  spending  their 
Saturdays  delivering  groceries  or  have  quit 
any  work  that  kept  them  on  the  street  after 
dark. 

PROFILES     OF     VaCTIMS 

Often  the  term  "disadvantaged"  is  used 
to  excuse  juvenile  criminals  but  it  applies 
Just  as  well  to  their  victims.  The  working 
boys  come  from  the  same  neighborhoods 
and  frequently  have  faced  greater  depriva- 
tions than  their  assailants.  Eighty-four  per- 
cent of  this  year's  young  victims  have  been 
Negro. 

By  far  the  majority  of  the  working  boys 
who  get  robbed  range  in  age  from  11  to  15 
years.  The  bullies  always  pick  on  the  smaller 
or  weaker,  but  there's  another  reason  why 
younger  boys  become  the  targets.  They're 
known  to  have  money  at  certain  times  and 
their  work  often  takes  them  on  the  streets 
alone  after  dark. 

As  a  group,  probably  the  most  frequent 
victims  are  the  newspaper  carrier  boys  col- 
lecting on  their  routes.  About  10  of  them  a 
week  are  now  being  robbed  by  other  Juve- 
niles. 

Another  hard-hit  group  are  the  boys  of 
Organized  Community  Youth  for  D.C.  Inc. 
(OCY),  who  wear  badges,  obey  a  set  of  rules 
and  earn  their  money  in  tips  by  hauling 
packages  for  grocery  customers. 

A  few  years  ago,  one  of  these  boys  saved 
$3,000  toward  his  college  education  with  tips 
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coUected  during  four  years  of  carrying  pack- 
ages. No  longer. 

A  mother  laat  week  recalled  her  grocery- 
carrying  son  brought  home  $8  in  tips  one 
Saturday.  Since  he  had  been  bringing  home 
only  93  or  S3  a  week,  she  asked  IX  he  were 
getting  bigger  tips. 

"No."  he  said.  "The  big  guys  weren't  around 
today  so  I  got  to  keep  all  my  tips." 

That  was  how  she  le.irned  her  son  had  been 
robbed  week  after  week. 

Organized  Community  Youth  used  to  have 
grocery-carrying  boys  at  26  groceries.  The 
group  had  to  give  up  serving  four  stores 
because  of  frequent  attacks  on  boys  on  their 
way  back  from  delivering  the  grocerlee. 

In  the  22  remaining  stores  served  by  OCY. 
delivery  boys  at  four  or  Ave  stores  are  now 
being  robbed  weekly. 

How  many  working  boys  have  been  robbed 
In  Washington  this  year  and  kept  quiet 
about  it  Is  anybody's  guess.  A  national  esti- 
mate puts  the  unreported  robbery  figure  at 
60  per  cent.  It  could  run  higher  among  the 
young  victims  here. 

MOTHER    BACKS    SILiNCE 

A  Southeast  mother  explained  why  she 
didn't  let  her  young  son  report  being  beaten 
and  robbed  as  he  was  returning  from  his  serv- 
ice station  Job  one  night.  'This  time."  she 
said  "they  used  flats.  If  he  tells  police  what 
bappened,  next  time  they  may  come  after 
him  with  a  knife." 

One  newsboy  was  so  terrorized  by  the  rob- 
bers that  he  determined  to  make  good  the 
loaa  of  his  subscriber's  money  out  of  his 
savings  rather  than  teU  even  his  mother  that 
he'd  been  threatened  with  the  Jagged  edges 
of  a  broken  bottle  unless  he  emptied  his 
pockets. 

Occasionally,  robbery  comes  to  light  be- 
cause the  boy  Is  Injured  One  boy  suffered 
fractured  ribs.  Another  had  his  front  teeth 
knocked  out  Often  the  victims  require  treat- 
ment for  cuts. 

Sometimes,  working  boys  are  beaten  after 
the  gangs  get  their  money.  A  14-year-old  was 
smashed  in  the  Jaw  by  a  young  robber  who 
warned  him:  "Nest  Ume,  don't  tell  me  you 
don't  have  any  money."  Two  days  later,  the 
boy  spotted  his  assailant  and  alerted  police 
But  the  boy's  parents  decided  there  wasn't 
going  to  be  a  "next  time"  for  their  son  to  be 
robbed.  They  made  him  give  up  his  news- 
paper route 

Experiences  of  youthful  victims  In  the 
Fifth  Precinct  are  typical  of  what's  happen- 
ing to  working  -boys  in  many  parts  of  the 
city.  This  year,  in  less  than  five  months,  more 
than  30  Southeast  Juveniles  were  robbed  and 
all  but  a  few  were  working  boys 

These  excerpts  from  Fifth  Precinct  reports 
tell  the  story : 

"Youth  with  Abe  Lincoln  beard  Jumped 
out  of  the  bushes  and  pointed  a  small  black 
pistol  at  him." 

"Surrounded  by  eight  boys  who  told  him 
If  he  ran  they  would  hit  him  with  a  stick. 
Took  •37,42" 

"Approached  from  behind  by  three  youths 
One  pKjlnted  long-bladed  knife  at  him  while 
second  got  817  from  his  pockets" 

"Pour  bqjs  took  832  and  then  beat  him 
about  face  and  stomach  One  wore  stockintt 
mask." 

"Three  boys  went  through  his  pockets  and 
got  $16.  Victim  then  beaten  about  face  and 
knocked  to  ground  where  he  covered  his  face 
to  prevent  further  injury." 

ACTIONS     ARI     ADULT 

These  are  the  nightmarish  enco'anters 
which  go  under  the  misnomer  of  miscon- 
duct." Tomes  have  been  written  of  late  about 
juvenile  misconduct  by  such  authorities  as 
Supreme  Court  Justices  and  the  National 
Crime  Commission  but  the  District's  youns? 
robbers  don't  match  the  popular  descriptions 
of  the  Juvenile  delinquent 

They  may  be  classed  as  children  but  they 
rob  like  adults,  and  nearly  as  often  Juveniles 


accounted  for  46  percent  of  all  robbery  arrests 
In  the  District  during  fiscal  1965  and  forty- 
two  percent  during  fiscal  1966.  Nationally. 
Juveniles  accounted  for  only  28  percent  of 
robbery  arrests. 

The  number  of  Juvenile  arrests  for  robbery 
in  Wa-shlngtou  rose  from  191  for  all  of  fiscal 
1957  to  723  In  fiscal  1965  and  598  In  fiscal 
1966.  Juvenile  authorities  predict  a  sharp  In- 
crease this  year. 

As  an  Influence  for  bad  among  teenagers, 
the  effect  of  these  Juvenile  robbers  Is  in- 
calculable In  April,  one  week  after  a  North- 
west newsboy  was  robbed  and  lost  $51  In 
newspaper  collections,  he  w;ia  arrested  him- 
self with  two  others  for  robbing  a  newsboy. 
He  was  tired  of  fighting  the  gangs  so  he 
Joined  them   He's  been  in  trouble  ever  since 

In  another  case,  a  bigger  boy  threatened  to 
beat  up  a  youngster  If  he  didn't  hand  over 
$10  by  the  next  day  Terrorized,  the  younger 
boy  stole  $10  from  his  mother's  pocketbook. 
That  was  his  Introduction  to  crime. 

PATTEBN   or  OFFENDERS 

The  Star's  study  of  Juveniles  who  rob  Juve- 
niles shows  some  meaningful  patterns. 

Usually,  they're  no  longer  first  offenders 
when  they  start  yoke-robbery. 

Earlier,  they've  tried  their  hand  at  shop- 
lifting and  housebreaking.  When  they  move 
from  crimes  against  property  to  crimes 
against  the  person,  their  first  targets  are  the 
working  boys. 

The  young  criminals  don't  buy  food  or 
clothing  with  their  loot  because  It  wasn't 
hunger  for  necessities  that  made  them  rob. 
More  often,  the  money  goee  into  the  nearest 
plnbail  machine  or  to  adults  who'll  buy 
whiskey  for  them. 

These  "children"  may  be  arrested  five  times 
a  year  but  more  often  than  not,  their  only 
experience  behind  locked  doors  Is  a  night  or 
two  In  the  Receiving  Home  They're  supposed 
to  get  rehablUtated  In  the  community  but. 
all  to  often,  their  only  change  Is  to  become 
more  confident  that  they  can  get  away  wlUi 
the  next  offense 

They  used  to  admit  their  "Involvement." 
Now  they  deny  it.  They  know  they  can  keep 
silent  when  police  question  them  They  want 
a  lawyer  They  ask  for  a  Jury  trial  They  are 
told  they're  entitled  to  a  face-to-face  meet- 
ing with  the  witnesses  who  speak  against 
them.  They  know  their  rights. 

That's  apparently  the  way  the  Supreme 
Court  Justices  want  It^ — all  but  Justice  John 
M  Harlan,  who  thinks  the  court  has  gone  too 
f^^r  in  some  ways  and  not  far  enough  In 
others,  and  Justice  Potter  Stewart,  dissenting 
all  the  way.  who  warns  that  the  court  Is  In- 
viting "a  long  step  backward  into  the  19th 
century." 

COURT   DECISION   EFFECTS 

Why  are  so  many  Juvenile  offenders  left  to 
roam  the  streets?  Here's  how  court  decisions 
have  contributed 

1.  The  Supreme  Court  says  the  boys  should 
have  lawyer.s  -ind  the  lawyers  demand  Jury 
trlaLs — even  though  the  Judicial  conference 
here  a  few  ye.ars  back  suggested  abolishing 
Jury  trials  in  Juvenile  Court  At  the  end  of 
May.  31  Juveniles  were  waiting  to  be  tried  by 
Juries  the  highest  In  the  history  of  the  court. 
Half  the  Jury  demands  were  made  by  the 
group  that  represents  many  of  the  boys — 
Neighborhood  Legal  Services  Meantime,  the 
boys  are  free  to  rob  again 

2  The  US.  Court  of  Appeals  has  over- 
whelmed Juvenile  Court  with  so  many  new 
time-consuming  procedure.^  that  a  Juvenile 
robber  arrested  today  won't  appear  before 
the  Judge  until  late  September.  If  he  faces 
the  Judge  at  all  One  Jury  trl.il.  for  Instancf. 
occupies  the  hours  that  could  be  spent  on  23 
Initial  hearlngs--the  first  and  often  the  only 
time  a  Juvenile  comes  face  to  face  with  the 
Judge 

3  TTie  appellate  court's  wule-opfn  Invi- 
tation to  lawyers  to  te,st  other  aspects  nf 
Juvenile  Court  law  has  prompted  more  mo- 


tions, arguments  and  hearings  that  spring- 
board the  cases  to  the  higher  court  while  tht 
Juveniles  Involved  In  It  all  are  often  free 
to  spring-board  from  one  offense  to  another 

4.  Even  when  they  are  tried,  found  in- 
volved and  committed,  the  coinmit.Tient  has 
a  way  of  coming  apart  and  the  boy  is  put 
on  the  street  again.  The  latest  such  case,  by 
coincidence,  mirrored  many  elements  of  The 
Star's  Investigation. 

A  17-year-old  with  two  unknown  com- 
panions allegedly  grabbed  a  13-year-old 
newsboy  In  pre-dawn  darkness,  struck  him 
In  the  eye  and  demanded  money  A  jury 
found  the  youth  "involved"  and  committed 
him  to  the  National  Training  School  Thm 
a  Neighborhood  Legal  Services  lawyer  ap- 
pealed the  boy's  commitment  and  the  D.C. 
Court  of  Appeals  ruled  that  a  verdict  of  "In- 
volved"  was  too  vague  and  Indefinite  to  sat- 
isfy the  constitutional  requirement  of  due 
process  now  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Conviction  reversed.  The  boy  Is  now  free 
to  go  his  way  unless  the  corporation  coun«; 
wants  to  start  all  over  again,  which  Is  highly 
unlikely. 

If  a  finding  of  "Involved"  or  "guilty"  doe« 
stand,  probation  Is  much  more  likely  for  the 
youth  than  either  commitment  to  an  Insti- 
tution or  a  waiver  of  the  case  to  District 
Court  for  trial  as  an  adult. 

Juveniles  who  are  not  really  Juvenile  any 
more  figure  the  percentages.  What  are  the 
odds  for  continued  freedom?  Right  now,  the 
(Xlds  are  with  them,  despite  these  two 
pointers  the  other  way 

1.  The  number  of  delinquents  referred  to 
Juvenile  Court  this  fiscal  year  hit  an  all- 
time  high  weeks  before  the  fiscal  year  ended. 

2.  Robbery  Is  a  crime  against  the  person 
and  thus  more  dangerous  than  property 
crimes,  and  juvenile  robberies  are  on  the  In- 
crease. 

More  crimes,  yes.  and  more  dangerous 
crimes,  but  the  number  of  boys  committed 
because  of  their  crime  sprees  has  gone  stead- 
ily downward. 

At  Cedar  Knoll,  the  Welfare  Department's 
Institution  for  older  delinquents,  the  aver- 
age dally  population  decreased  from  485  In 
April.  1966,  to  391  In  April,  1967  Admissions 
likewise  dropped,  from  63  In  April,  1966,  to 
44  this  April.  Lack  of  space  didn't  hold  down 
the  commitments,  either.  Space  hasn't  been 
a  problem  at  Cedar  Knoll  for  10  years. 

Washington's  young  toughs  aren't  bulging 
the  National  Training  School  for  Boys,  either 
Currently,  only  80  District  boys  are  lodged  in 
the  training  school  compared  with  113  in 
June,  1966,  when  the  rate  of  serious  juvenlie 
crime  was  considerably  lower, 

STUDT   OF  CASES 

What's  happening  to  the  boys  picked  up 
repeatedly  for  preying  on  other  boys''  The 
Star  delved  Into  eight  cases  where  tlie 
Juvenile  had  Included  such  robberies  among 
their  assorted  crimes.  Of  the  eight  offen- 
ders-all with  sizable  records — only  one  had 
been  committed  to  an  institution  The 
others  are  still  on  the  street. 

The  case  of  a  14-yeiir-old  Is  typical. 

He  had  been  picked  up  and  warned  by 
police  repeatedly  since  1963  for  such  offenses. 
as  beating  up  a  boy.  disorderly  conduct, 
shouting  curses  and  petty  larceny  where  a 
r.hop  owner  declined  to  prosecute. 

In  October,  1966,  he  climbed  to  the  roof 
of  a  g.arage  and  damaged  c.irs  stored  there 
He  was  charged  with  unlawful  entry  and 
made  his  first  trip  to  Juvenlie  Court.  It  WM 
a  short  trip  because  the  case  against  him 
was  dropped  and  the  boy  never  went  before 
the  Judge 

Tko  weeks  later,  police  caught  him  aniJ 
two  other  boys  when  they  broke  Into  » 
beauty  parlor.  That  time,  he  faced  the  Judge, 
On  December  12,  1966,  he  admitted  his  in- 
volvement and  the  case  was  continued  for 
disposition 

A  week  after  that  court  appe.'^rance,  b* 
was    arrested    with    four    other    bovs    in  • 
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vacant  house  piled  high  with  stolen  mer- 
chandise. Police  charged  him  and  the  other 
boys  with  two  housebreakings.  The  boy 
showed  police  how  he  had  entered  some 
34  other  stores  on  burglary  expeditions  since 
February   but    he   wasn't   charged   In   those 

cases. 

Juvenile  Court  officials  decided  not  to  take 
the  boy  before  a  Judge  even  In  the  two 
housebreakings  where  the  loot  had  been  re- 
covered and  the  boy  had  been  caught  with  it. 
Now  the  boy's  criminal  career  shifted  from 
housebreaking  to  robbery. 

On  January  21,  1967,  he  Joined  seven  or 
eight  others  In  ganging  up  on  a  16-year-old 
grocery  employe  and  demanding  his  money. 
The  14-year-old  robber  was  caught  near  the 
scene.  He  didn't  see  the  Judge  that  time 
either.  The  Intake  section  decided  against 
it  on  the  grounds  that  the  boy  denied 
the  offense,  which  would  have  meant  a  trial; 
he  was  already  under  court  Jurisdiction, 
although  the  first  case  still  hadn't  been 
disposed  of,  and  he  was  being  seen  at  the 
adolescent  clinic. 

In  March,  with  another  boy,  he  yoke- 
robbed  a  12-year-old  newsboy  and  took 
$1140  from  his  pocket.  Again  he  denied  the 
robbery  and  gave  police  an  alibi  which 
turned  out  to  be  false.  The  victim  Identified 
him.  This  case  wasn't  presented  to  the  Judge 
either.  The  youth  was  still  awaiting  disposi- 
tion of  the  original  case — the  housebreaking 
for  which  he  had  seen  the  Judge  more  than 
three  months  earlier. 

On  May  18,  he  robbed  for  the  third  time 
in  five  months.  He  pushed  a  boy  against  the 
wall  of  a  school  building,  pulled  up  hU 
shirt  and  took  the  money  the  boy  had  hidden 
under  his  belt.  When  police  picked  him  up 
this  time,  they  decided  It  wasn't  safe  to 
leave  him  In  the  community  any  more.  They 
put  him   in  the  Receiving  Home. 

On  May  22,  he  was  taken  from  the  Receiv- 
ing Home  to  appear  before  the  court's  hear- 
ing officer  for  disposition  of  the  housebreak- 
ing In  which  he  had  been  caught  the  previous 
November, 

None  of  the  three  robberies  had  gotten  the 
boy  to  the  Judge.  The  hearing  officer  didn't 
even  know  about  the  robbery  four  days  ear- 
lier. He  put  the  14-year-old  robber  on  pro- 
bation. 

Juvenile  Court  records  show  a  boy  can  stay 
on  probation  through  a  series  of  robberies. 
The  case  of  a  17-year-old  tells  a  story  re- 
peated many  times: 

After  six  robberies,  he's  still  on  probation. 

The  continued  presence  of  these  Juvenlie 
robbers  on  the  streets  contributes  to  the 
victims'  sense  of  hopelessness  and  adds  to 
the  fear  of  reprisal.  What's  the  use  of  risking 
a  beating  by  reporting  the  robbery,  the  vlc- 
tlms  ask,  when  nothing  changes  for  the  one 
who  does  the  robbing — and  the  threaten- 
ing, too? 

what's  done  elsewhere? 

If  the  Juvenile  robbers  stray  across  the  line 
Into  Maryland  and  threaten  to  "get"  a  young 
victim  who  reports  what  happened  to  him 
there,  the  chances  of  the  robber  remaining 
free  to  carry  out  the  threat  are  much  less 
likely  than  In  Washington,  The  Star  found. 

"If  a  robbery  with  threats  of  reprisal  ever 
came  to  my  attention,  the  leaders  of  the 
gang  would  be  put  away,"  said  Judge  Ed- 
ward A.  Loveless  Jr.,  who  Is  assigned  to  Juve- 
nile matters  In  Prince  Georges  County.  "This 
goes  beyond  the  question  of  rehabilitation. 
They're  not  only  hurting  themselves  but  ev- 
erybody else." 

In  Montgomery  County,  Juvenile  Court 
Judge  Alfred  D.  Noyes  said  he  has  warned 
''oys  that  "if  you  threaten  or  any  of  your 
Wends  threaten  retaliation,  we'll  hold  you 
responsible  " 

Judge  Noyes  believes  the  "streetwise" 
should  be  put  in  a  facility  where  they  can 
be  controlled  because  "I  don't  think  It  does 
^y  good  to  put  a  boy  on  probation  If  he 
^Inks  he's  getting  away  with  something." 


Maybe  it's  a  coincidence  but  neither  county 
Is  plagued  by  reprisal-threatening  young 
bandits  preying  on  working  boys. 

Judge  Robert  I.  H.  Hammerman  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Baltimore's  Division  of  Juve- 
nile Causes  likewise  reported  that  his  court 
didn't  have  that  kind  of  problem.  "We  avoid 
reprisals  through  detention,"  he  said. 

In  Cleveland,  Juvenile  Court  Judge  Walter 
G.  Whltlatch,  president  of  the  Ohio  Associa- 
tion of  Juvenlie  Court  Judges  and  an  ad- 
viser to  the  National  Crime  Commission's 
task  force  on  juvenile  delinquency  said  he 
keeps  boys  in  custody  if  there's  any  threat 
of  retaliation. 

He  feels  strongly  that  putting  aggressive 
boys  Into  residential  training  schools  Is  the 
real  way  to  handle  chronic  young  offenders 
and  to  prevent  their  followers  from  being  In- 
volved In  similar  crime  careers. 

And  how  does  Judge  Whltlatch  react  to 
juvenile  robbers  preying  on  working  juve- 
niles? 

"We  consider  this  serious,"  he  said.  "These 
boys  need  custody  and  control.  If  you  take 
them  out  of  the  community,  you  don't  have 
this  problem." 

But  they're  not  out  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  community  and  we  do  have  a  prob- 
lem. All  kinds  of  long-range  solutions  are 
proposed  to  the  over-all  problem  of  juvenile 
crime  In  the  District  In  both  the  National 
and  District  Crime  Commission  reports. 

Chief  among  the  District  recommendations 
Is  a  Youth  Commission,  which  would  seek 
out  pre-dellnquents  and  steer  them  in  the 
right  direction  before  trouble  catches  up 
with  them.  The  proposed  commission  would 
also  oversee  the  treatment  of  delinquents. 
Other  solutions  are  being  sought. 
Chief  Judge  Morris  Miller  of  Juvenile 
Court  insists  he  can't  accomplish  his  goal  of 
bringing  juveniles  promptly  before  the  court 
without  a  fourth  judge,  even  with  the  new 
third  judge.  Judge  Miller  wants  more  proba- 
tion officers  to  reduce  the  Impossible  case 
load  now  being  carried  by  the  workers  and 
he's  asked  for  the  nucleus  of  a  research  unit 
to  pin  down  individual  problems  In  need  of 
special  attention  just  as  The  Star  has  pinned 
down  the  problem  of  Juvenlie  robbers  prey- 
ing on  working  boys.  The  unit  would  also 
analyze  the  results  of  various  treatment  pro- 
grams. 

Welfare  Director  Winifred  Thompson  Is 
having  such  success  with  the  three  small 
half-way  houses  now  In  operation  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis  that  she  has  asked  Con- 
gress to  fund  not  only  the  three  original  ones 
but  five  more.  These  closely  supervised  cen- 
ters are  the  bridge  between  commitment  and 
the  community,  giving  court  and  welfare 
staffs  a  better  chance  of  determining  when 
It's  best  for  both  the  juvenile  and  the  com- 
munity for  a  boy  to  be  on  his  own  again. 

Commissions  and  officials  are  trying  to 
meet  long-festering  problems  with  long- 
range  solutions.  But  the  problem  of  Juvenlie 
criminals  preying  on  juvenile  workers  Is  Im- 
mediate. What  can  be  done  now — not  a  dec- 
ade from  now — to  protect  boys  against  both 
robbery  and  reprisal? 

Herbert  J.  Miller  Jr.,  District  Crime  Com- 
mission chairman,  reaches  the  same  solution 
as  the  judges  In  other  Jurisdictions. 

"The  only  immediate  short-range  step  that 
can  be  taken  is  to  remove  from  society  those 
who  have  demonstrated  their  inability  or 
unwillingness  to  comply  with  the  law,"  he 
said. 

"Just  because  you  feel  sorry  for  these  boys 
doesn't  mean  you  have  to  leave  them  on  the 
street.  You  don't  really  help  them  by  turning 
them  lose  to  prey  on  more  kids." 

Since  offenders  are  being  turned  loose, 
these  steps  are  now  promised  or  proposed 
to  make  the  city  safer  for  the  working  boy: 
Both  Judge  Miller  of  Juvenile  Court  and 
Welfare  Director  Thompson  intend  to  have 
their  staffs  focus  more  attention  on  robbery 
repeaters. 


Judge  Miller  wants  to  make  sure  juvenile 
robbers  see  the  Judge  even  if  their  status 
doesn't  change. 

Miss  Thompffion  wants  all  new  offenses  by 
welfare  wards  reported  to  the  department, 
which  doesn't  always  happen  now.  Then,  as 
a  condition  of  their  parole,  these  repeaters 
would  have  to  attend  group  discussions  at 
least  once  a  week  because  "they  may  out- 
smart the  cEise  workers  but  they  can't  fool 
each  other." 

Corporation  Counsel  Charles  Duncan  plans 
to  make  certain  that  the  government  is  rep- 
resented at  every  stage  of  Juvenlie  Court 
proceedings  where  juveniles  now  have  coun- 
sel. For  example,  he  said  government  at- 
torneys could  recommend  to  the  judge  that 
the  Juvenlie  robber  make  restitution  as  a 
condition  of  probation. 

Similar  suggestions  to  take  the  profit  out 
of  crime  came  from  Deputy  Chief  John  F. 
Ryan,  head  of  the  Youth  Aid  Division,  who 
wants  parents  held  responsible  for  their  chil- 
dren's depredations,  and  from  Assistant 
School  Superintendent  John  D.  Koontz,  who 
proposes  disciplining  juvenile  offenders  by 
putting  them  to  work  on  neighborhood  im- 
provement projects. 

Out  of  all  the  what-can-be-done  ques- 
tioning, this  answer  came  most  often:  "Re- 
port the  crime!" 

And  what  about  the  threats  of  retaliation 
that  keeps  so  many  victims  silent? 

Says  PoHce  Chief  John  B.  Lay  ton:  "Where 
there  is  a  threat  of  reprisal,  one  of  the  best 
assurances  of  safety  Is  police  awareness  of  the 
original  offense.  The  fact  that  the  offender 
Is  Identified  and  known  to  the  police  acts 
as  a  deterrent  against  reprisal." 

Layton  said  police  officials  will  stress  re- 
porting these  boy-agalnst-boy  crimes  when 
they  address  civic  meetings  and  confer  with 
precinct  councils. 

Ryan  will  have  the  schoolboy  patrol  co- 
ordinators carry  the  same  Idea  to  class  as- 
semblies In  the  fall.  At  the  same  time,  the 
coordinators  will  sound  a  warning  that  any 
reprisal  will  be  considered  more  serious  than 
the  original  offense 

Emmett  R.  Brown,  Sr.,  president  of  the 
District  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 
will  urge  the  Juvenile  protection  chairman 
of  eEich  PTA  to  launch  a  concerted  drive  to 
encourage  both  children  and  parents  to  re- 
port the   robberies. 

And  Deputy  School  Superintendent  John 
M.  Biecks  says  If  police  believe  a  report-the- 
crlme  campaign  v.ill  be  useful,  the  schools 
win  hold  anti-crin.e  assemblies  as  soon  as 
school  starts — beginning  with  the  trouble 
spots,  particularly  in  Southeast  Washington. 
Meanwhile,  the  mother  of  one  newsboy  has 
her  own  answer. 

"For  my  own  peace  of  mind,"  she  said,  "I 
walk  with  him  v^hen  he's  collecting.  As  soon 
as  he  gets  a  dollar  bill,  I  take  It.  At  least 
when  I'm  with  him.  I  know  he's  all  right." 


[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  July  9,   1967) 

Preying  on  the  Innocent:  Boys  Who  Work 

WITH   FSAR— Some  Action 

Chief  Judge  Morris  Miller  of  the  District's 
Juvenile  Court  has  changed  court  policy  to 
make  sure  Juveniles  charged  with  robbery 
are  taken  before  a  Judge,  it  was  learned  last 
night. 

In  a  memorandum  to  the  court's  director 
of  social  work,  the  Judge  said:  "It  appears 
to  me  that  we  must  at  this  point  make  a 
concerted  effort  to  handle  offenders  In  cases 
Involving  offenses  against  persons  on  a 
firmer  basis  and  with  more  exposure  to  the 
Judicial  processes  of  the  court  as  the  cir- 
cumstances may  warrant." 

The  judge  acted  after  reviewing  the  facts 
brought  out  in  The  Star's  Investigation  of 
the  increasing  number  of  Juveniles  preying 
on  working  boys.  The  Star  noted  that  despite 
repeated  robberies  and  threats  of  reprisal 
If    the    robbery    Is    reported,    many    of    the 
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juveniles  never  appear  before  the  Judge  on 
a  robbery  chaxge. 

That's  what  Judge  Miller  wants  changed. 

He  recalled  that  after  Judge  Aubrey  E. 
Robinson  Jr.  left  for  District  Court  in  No- 
vember, 1966.  and  seven  months  passed  be- 
fore a  successor  was  sworn  in,  f*o  judges, 
In  effect,  had  to  cover  the  work  of  three. 

So.  court  procedures  were  modified  to  give 
priority  to  cases  where  the  boy  was  being 
held  at  the  Receiving  Home  or  a  change  of 
hla  status — suth  as  commitment — was  in- 
volved. 

Judge  Miller  said  he  had  become  increas- 
ingly concerned  with  the  number  of  com- 
plaints filed  with  the  court  involving  of- 
fenses against  persons  He  particularly  cited 
yoke  robberies  of  youngsters  engaged  In  de- 
livery and  collectlui.s  us  well  as  as- 
saults on  f)ersons  accompanied  by  intimi- 
dating threats. 

"I  have  noted,  too."  the  Judge  added,  'that 
there  have  been  Incidents  of  repeaters  in 
these  categories  of  cases  and  under  our 
present  policy,  since  no  change  of  status  may 
be  Involved,  subsequent  cases  are  not  nor- 
mally petitioned  and  brought  before  a 
Judge." 

In  calling  for  a  change  of  policy.  Judge 
Miller  specified  that  these  complaints  should 
get  to  the  Judge,  not  only  initially  but  more 
particularly  where  there  Is  evidence  of  a 
pattern  of  repeaStd  Incidents. 

"Intake  workers  and  probation  officers," 
Judge  Miller  warned,  "should  be  alert  to 
situations  where  Intimidation  Is  Involved 
and  threats  of  reprisal  are  made  to  the  vic- 
tims and  these  facts  should  be  made  known 
to  the  Judge  in  social  study  reports  and  at 
hearings  in  court. 

"This  win.  of  course.  Involve  more  Judicial 
time,  but  the  situation  should  be  somewhat 
alleviated  after  the  third  Judge  Is  conflrmed 
and  Ukes  office  and  will  be  even  more  allevi- 
ated should  pending  legislation  to  e.xpand 
the  bench  of  this  court  to  Ave  Judges  be 
passed  by  the  Congress  " 


out  the  world.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that 
the  subject  of  human  rights  is  a  ver>' 
live  and  immediate  one  which  affects  us 
all. 

Since  human  rights  have  meaning  only 
In  a  social  context,  one  of  the  first  things 
we  notice  is  that  they  bring  us  into  the 
field  of  law  Law  is  the  means  by  which 
individual:,  are  related  together  in  any 
given  community  and  is  therefore  the 
foundation  of  human  rights.  Until  rela- 
tively recent  times,  the  law  affecting  hu- 
man rights  has  been  national  law;  but 
the  time  has  come  when  the  question  of 
guaranteeing  or  enlarging  the  scope  of 
human  rights  has  overflowed  the  bound- 
aries of  the  nation-state  and  become 
recognized  as  a  world  problem.  Human 
rights  today  is  a  concern  of  International 
law. 

The  primary  in.strument  of  interna- 
tional law.  the  treaty,  has  been  adapted 
by  the  world  commimity  to  the  purposes 
of  Insuring  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  of  all  men  everywhere. 
I  am  disheartened  to  report  to  this 
U.S.  Senate  once  acain  that  the 
world  is  moving  ahead  in  this  field 
and  we  are  being  left  behind.  There  is 
no  reason  that  the  United  States  should 
not  join  the  nations  of  the  world,  both 
those  much  older  than  ourselves  and 
those  born  in  this  very  decade,  in  the 
very  serious  undertaking  of  the  protec- 
tion of  human  rights.  Let  the  Members 
of  this  great  body  express  their  concern 
for  our  failure  to  ratify  any  human  rights 
treaties.  Let  us  begin  by  ratifying  the 
five  conventions  presently  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  on  slavery,  forced  labor,  po- 
litical rights  of  women,  genocide,  and 
freedom  of  association. 


HUMAN    RIGHTS    ARE    CRITICALLY 
IMPORTANT— CV 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  what 
Is  a  man  worth?  Can  the  answer  be  given 
in  dollars  and  cents?  Of  course  not.  No 
one  can  measure  how  much  another  In- 
dividual values  himself 

A  man  can  give  away  his  own  life  for 
some  Ideal  or  purpose  which  he  decides 
Is  "worth"  more  than  he  Is  He  can  sacri- 
fice things  that  he  needs  for  himself— 
food  or  education  or  the  freedom  to  do 
what  he  wants — for  the  service  of  others. 
In  day-to-day  living,  man  often  does  so 
of  his  own  volition :  but  for  someone  else 
to  deprive  him  of  these  things  is  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  "rights." 

What  does  he  ask  of  his  neighbors  and 
fellow  citizens?  He  asks  that  they  re- 
spect his  life,  that  is  to  say  his  existence 
on  this  earth,  his  basic  physical  needs. 
his  earthly  possessions,  his  peace  of 
mind,  and  so  forth  In  return  he  realizes 
that  he  must  respect  theirs.  Only  In  this 
way  can  members  of  society  live  to- 
gether. 

"Human  rights"  cannot  be  discussed 
merely  as  an  abstract  matter,  as  a  phil- 
osophical concept,  but  only  as  the  daily 
experience  of  men  and  women  every- 
where. For  example.  If  a  person  Is  shut 
out  from  his  own  country  or  finds  himself 
unable  to  vote  because  of  his  gender  or 
is  subjected  to  torture  because  of  that 
which  he  believes — in  every  such  case  his 
hiunan  rights  are  being  Infringed.  Actual 
eases  like  these  occur  every  day  through- 


LEST  WE  FORGET  THOSE  WHO 
WOULD    BE   FREE 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Mr.  President,  once 
again  America  observes  Captive  Nation.s 
Week  to  let  the  world  know  of  our  un- 
wavering stand  against  Communist 
domination  of  peoples  who  would  be  free 
Twenty-five  years  ano  the  world  was  en- 
veloped in  a  war  to  preserve  the  freedoms 
of  mankind  It  v.as  the  consummate 
Irony  of  this  war  that  In  its  wake  mil- 
lions of  pers.3ns  from  once  Independent 
countries  were  enslaved. 

Last  year  I  strongly  supported  House 
Concurrent  Re.solution  416.  which  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  the  final  day 
of  the  89th  Congress  It  called  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  urse 
action  in  support  of  the  peoples  of 
Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  Latvia.  It  Is  im- 
portant that  we  continue  tj  make  knosvn 
our  concern  for  these  people  In  order  to 
keep  alive  their  independent  spirit  and 
their  hope  for  a  better  future,  one  that 
will  see  the  rebirth  of  freedom. 

Already  today  we  .^et-  the  urowlne  signs 
of  self-expression  The  peoples  of  Elast- 
em  Europe  are  striving  for  economic  and 
political  Independence  from  their  Soviet 
Communist  overlords  Eastern  European 
leaders  have  been  forced  to  accept  a 
measure  of  reli^iou.s  and  economic  liber- 
alization, a  move  which  may  result  In 
closer  relations  with  all  nations.  It  Is  im- 
portant that  these  tendencies  among  the 
peoples  be  nurtured  and  encouraged. 


We  must  continually  remain  aware  of 
the  complexities  of  this  situation,  and  be 
ready  to  ^;rasp  opix)rtunities  within  the 
bounds  of  sound  foreign  policy  and  our 
national  interest,  that  will  bring  even- 
tual freedom  to  the  captive  nations  of 
today,  and  also  help  to  protect  the  con- 
tinued freedom  of  all  independent  na- 
tions of  the  world. 


July  21,  1967 
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FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OF  MEDICARE 

Mr.  MONDALE,  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  month,  one  of  the  truly  landmark 
legislative  enactments  In  our  hlstorj-, 
medicare,  celebrated  Its  first  birthday.  It 
was,  in  many  ways,  an  impressive  birth- 
day— impressive,  Mr.  President,  for  the 
magnitude  of  medicare's  impact  and  suc- 
ceaa. 

Mr.  Lewis  Cope,  staff  writer  for  the 
Minneapolis  Tiibune,  recently  authored 
an  excellent  article  detailing  tlie  success 
of  this  program  in  my  own  State  of  Min- 
nesota. I  believe  that  the  tremendous 
success  medicare  enjoys  today  in  Min- 
nesota 12  months  after  Its  enactment  is 
typical  of  the  contribution  being  made 
by  the  program  in  every  other  area  of 
America. 

As  Senators  will  recall,  the  coming  of 
medicare  was  long  delayed  by  well- 
articulaled  and  widely  held  fears  that 
"Government  medicine"  would  flood  ex- 
isting facilities  unnece.s.=arlly,  thereby 
placing  intolerable  strains  on  our  entire 
health  care  system.  Another  frequently 
voiced  fear  was  that  enactment  of  a 
health  Insurance  program  for  the  elderly 
administered  by  the  Government  would 
disrupt — if  not  destroy — the  traditional 
hif:h  standards  and  personal  care  char- 
acteristic of  American  medicine.  Mr 
Cope's  article  is  both  pointed  and  persua- 
sive in  reporting  that,  after  1  full  year  of 
operation,  neither  fear  has  materialized 
in  Minnesota. 

Mr.  President,  the  statistics  mar- 
shalled by  Mr.  Cope  to  simimarize  medi- 
care's first  year  of  operation  in  Minne- 
sota are  most  impressive.  Yet  most  im- 
pressive of  all  Is  the  fact  that  95  percent 
of  all  Minnesotans  over  the  age  of  65— 
375,300  men  and  women — have  been  re- 
lieved by  this  program  of  the  psychologi- 
cal and  sometimes  all  too  real  burden  im- 
posed by  the  high  cost  of  recovering 
from  catastrophic  illness  in  old  age.  It  is 
not  really  possible  to  measure  the  suc- 
ce.ss  of  medicare  in  this  sense,  but  It  is 
sufficient  to  know  that  a  giant  step  has 
been  taken  in  the  direction  of  assuring 
fuller,  more  secure  and  more  meaningful 
retirement  years  for  all  elderly  Ameri- 
cans 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  Mr.  Cope's 
fine  article  on  the  success  of  medicare 
in  Minnesota  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fe.^rs   Dissolve   Over   Medicare — Pbocwm 

Yeah  Old 

I  By  Lewis  Cope  i 

The  Minnesota  figures  for  the  first  year  of 
Medicare  are  Impressive. 

Major  fears  expressed  by  some  people  be- 
fore the  program  started  have  not  material- 


ised, either  In  Minnesota  or  to  any  slgnlfl- 
c»nt  extent  In  the  nation. 

Hospitals  have  not  been  massively  over- 
crowded. And  doctors,  although  many  op- 
posed the  Idea  of  Medicare,  have  co-operated 

with  It. 

That's  the  story  as  the  federal  program 
begins  Its  second  year.  Medicare,  which  helps 
Amertcans  aged  65  and  older  pay  their  health- 
care bills,  had  Its  first  birthday  Saturday. 

The  program  In  its  first  year  paid  out  $63.4 
million  In  hospital  Insurance  for  some  100,- 
000  Minnesotans. 

tJnder  Medicare's  voluntary  medical  insur- 
ance plan.  $15.5  million  has  been  paid  In 
this  state  The  covered  medical  services  un- 
der this  plan  are  mostly  physician  bills. 

More  Important,  however,  Is  the  relatively 
smooth  road  that  Medicare  has  traveled  In 
Minnesota. 

Edward  P.  La  Brosse,  assistant  district 
manager  of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion In  Minneapolis,  said  the  fear  of  a  year 
ago  that  Medicare  would  overcrowd  hospitals 
"never  materialized." 

No  serious  complaints  along  this  line  have 
been  received.  La  Brosse  said,  either  In  the 
Sve-county  area  which  the  Minneapolis  So- 
cial Security  office  serves  or.  as  far  as  he 
knows,  in  the  state. 

Likewise.  L.  M.  Conley,  president  of  the 
Minnesota  Hospital  Association,  said  he  had 
heard  of  no  Medicare-caused  hospital  over- 
crowding in  the  state. 

Conley  said  this  probably  is  because  "most 
of  our  elderly  people  were  on  good  programs 
that  provided  care  for  them  before  Medicare 
started."  He  is  administrator  of  Midway  Hos- 
pital in  St.  Paul. 

A  second  major  fear  had  been  that  Medi- 
care would  disrupt  the  way  medical  care  la 
administered  in  this  country — and  that  doc- 
tors and  other  health  service  personnel  would 
be  unable  or  unwilling  to  adjust  their  op- 
erations to  Medicare's  rules. 

La  Brosse  said  there  has  been  "no  real 
serious  complaint"  of  this,  either.  He  said 
his  office  "appreciates  the  manner"  in  which 
physicians  have  adjusted  to  the  program. 

Medicare  problems  were  discussed  at  the 
recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Medical  Association  In  Duluth.  How- 
"•  ever,  the  talk  was  of  ways  to  Improve  the 
administration  of  the  program,  through 
small  but  possibly  Important  things  such  as 
the  way  doctors  certify  that  a  patient  needs 
hospital  care. 

There  have  been  no  doctor  boycotts  of 
Medicare  in  Minnesota.  Doctors  in  the  state 
appear  to  have  worked  hard  to  make  Medi- 
care work  as  well  as  possible — even  though 
some  oppose  the  Idea  of  Medicare. 

As  Dr.  C.  G  Sheppard  of  St.  Peter,  presi- 
dent of  the  Minnesota  State  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, put  it  this  week:  "All  (of  the  per- 
sons eligible  for  Medicare)  are  being  taken 
care  of  .';^ 

He  said  some  efforts  are  under  way  to  get 
specific  problems  in  Medicare  Ironed  out. 
through  congressional  legislation  and 
changes  in  regulations.  He  said  he  thought 
such  changes  would  go  "a  long  way"  toward 
solving  Medicare  problems. 

Some  hospital  officials  In  Minnesota  have 
voiced  complaints  that  the  Medicare  reim- 
bursement formula  does  not  provide  enough 
funds  to  handle  the  hospitals'  future  growth. 
This  appears  to  be  an  important  point. 
Still.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  basically  In- 
terfered with  the  operation  of  Medicare  In 
this  state. 

Patients  have  had  problems  ranging  from 
simple  failure  to  sign  claims  forms  to  under- 
standing how  Medicare's  deductible  features 
work. 

Hospitals  have  had  problems  handling  out- 
patient visit  claims  because  of  some  apparent 
conflicts  in  Medicare  rules.  And  doctors  as 
'ell  as  hospitals  have  had  problems  with 
Medicare  paperwork. 
These  problems  delay  reimbursements.  In 


general,  however,  reimbursements  have  been 
greatly  speeded  up  since  the  early  days  of 
Medicare. 

Still,  these  problems  pale  In  consideration 
to  the  magnitude  of  what  Medicare  has  done 
In  Its  first  year.  The  figures  show  this: 

Coverage — A  lotal  of  398,100  Minnesotans 
who  are  65  and  over  have  the  knowledge  that 
Medicare  will  help  them  meet  hospital  bills. 
And  94.7  per  cent  of  this  total — or  375,300 
senior  Minnesota  citizens — also  have  signed 
up  for  the  voluntary  medical  Insurance  part 
of  Medicare  which  covers  physician  bills. 

Facilities — ^Almost  all  of  the  hospital  beds 
in  the  states  are  approved  for  Medicare — a 
total  of  24,000  beds  In  194  hospitals.  Also,  121 
extended-care  facilities  with  7,500  nursing- 
convalescent  beds  are  approved  for  Medicare 
In  the  state. 

Hospital  bills — ^There  have  been  128,400 
Inpatient  hospital  admissions  In  Minnesota 
under  Medicare.  Since  some  people  were  ad- 
mitted to  a  hospital  more  than  once  during 
the  year.  It  can  be  estimated  (using  the  na- 
tional average)  that  these  admissions  In- 
volve 100,000  or  more  Minnesotans. 

Extended-care  bills — The  extended-care 
part  of  Medicare's  hospital  Insurance  started 
Jan.  1,  and  thus  Is  only  six  months  old.  Al- 
ready, however.  4,600  such  admissions  have 
been  handled  under  Medicare  in  this  state. 

Physician  bills — The  number  of  bills  in 
Minnesota  that  Medicare  has  received  under 
the  voluntary  medical  Insurance  program, 
mostly  for  physician  fees  but  also  for  some 
other  covered  services,  totals  520,500. 

The  national  figures  also  are  Impressive. 
Nineteen  million  Americans  65  and  over  are 
covered.  And  Medicare  in  Its  first  year  paid 
$2.4  billion  to  help  meet  hospital  bills  for  4 
million  of  them.  It  also  paid  out  $640  million 
under  the  voluntary  medical-Insurance  pro- 
gram. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  CIVIL 
AGREEMENT  FOR  CXXJPERATION 
BETWEEN  UNITED  STATES  AND 
SOUTH  AFRICA 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  execu- 
tive branch  on  July  17,  1967,  submitted 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
agreement  for  cooperation  in  the  peace- 
ful uses  of  atomic  energy  presently  in 
existence  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  requires  that  the 
proposed  agreement  lie  before  the  Joint 
Committee  for  a  period  of  30  days  while 
Congress  is  in  session  before  becoming 
effective.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment,  together  with  necessary 
supporting  correspondence,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Amendment  to  Agreement  for  Cooperation 
Between  the  Government  or  the  United 
State  of  America  and  the  Government 
or  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  Con- 
cerning the  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Africa, 

Desiring  to  amend  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  Con- 
cerning the  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 
signed  at  'Washington  on  July  8,  1957  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Agreement  for 
Cooperation"),  as  amended  by  the  Agree- 
ment signed  at  Washington  on  June  12.  1962. 
Agree  as  follows: 


ARTICLE    I 


Article  II  of  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation 
is  amended  by  deleting  the  word  "ten"  and 
substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  '  word 
"twenty". 

ARTICLE  n 

Paragraph  A  of  Article  VI  of  the  Agree- 
ment for  Gooj>eratlon.  as  amended,  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"A.  Materials  of  interest  in  connection 
with  the  subjects  of  agreed  exchange  of 
information,  as  provided  in  Article  IV  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  III,  In- 
cluding source  material,  by-product  ma- 
terials, other  radioisotopes,  stable  isotofjes, 
and  special  nuclear  material  for  purposes 
other  than  fueling  reactors  and  reactor  ex- 
periments may  be  transferred  between  the 
PajTJes  tor  defined  applications  in  such 
quantities  and  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  may  be  agreed  when  such  materials 
are  not  commercially  available." 

article    III 

Article  vn  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion, as  amended,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"A.  With  respect  t©  the  application  of 
atomic  energy  to  peaceful  uses,  it  Is  tinder- 
stood  that  arrangements  may  be  made  be- 
tween either  Party  or  authorized  persons 
under  its  Jurisdiction  and  authorized  per- 
sons under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  other 
Party  for  the  transfer  of  materials  other 
than  special  nuclear  material,  equipment 
and  devices  and  for  the  performance  of 
services. 

"B.  It  Is  understood  that  arrangements 
may  be  made  between  either  Party  or  au- 
thorized persons  under  its  jtirlsdlction  and 
authorized  persons  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  other  Party  for  the  transfer  of  special 
nuclear  material  and  for  the  performai.ce  of 
services  with  respect  thereto  for  the  uses 
specified  in  Articles  VI  and  VIII  of  this 
Agreement  and  subject  to  the  limitations  of 
Article  IX  of  this  Agreement. 

"C.  The  Parties  agree  that  the  activities 
referred  to  In  paragraphs  A  and  B  of  thU 
Article  shall  be  subject  to  the  limitations  In 
Article  III  and  to  the  policies  of  the  Parties 
with  regard  to  transactions  Involving  the 
authorized  persons  referred  to  In  paragraphs 
A  and  B." 

ARTICLE    IV 

Article  ■VIII  of  the  Agreement  of  Coopera- 
tion, as  amended,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"A  During  the  period  of  this  Agreement, 
the  United  States  Commission  will  supply 
to  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  under  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Parties  may  agree,  and  subject  to  the  quan- 
tity limitation  established  In  Article  IX.  such 
quantities  of  uranium  enriched  In  the  Iso- 
tope U-235  as  may  be  agreed  for  use  In  a 
power  reactor  program  in  South  Africa. 

"(1)  The  United  States  Commission  wlU 
suDply  such  enriched  uranium  by  providing 
after  December  31.  1968,  for  the  production 
or  enrichment,  or  both  In  facilities  owned 
by  the  Commission,  of  enriched  uranium  for 
the  account  of  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  Ad)  above.  If  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  so 
requests  the  United  States  Commission,  at 
its  election,  may  sell  the  enriched  uranium 
to  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
may  be  agreeable  to  the  Parties. 

"B.  As  the  Parties  may  agree,  the  United 
States  Commission  will  transfer  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
uranium  enriched  In  the  Isotope  U-235  for 
use  as  fuel  In  defined  research  applications, 
Including  research  reactors,  materials  testing 
reactors  and  reactor  experiments,  subject  to 
the  quantity  limitations  in  Article  IX.  The 
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terms  and  conditions  of  each  transfer  shall 
be  agreed  upun  by  the  P^trtles.  it  being  un- 
derstood that  in  the  event  of  transfer  of 
title  of  enriched  uranium,  the  Commission 
shall  have  the  option  of  limiting  the  arrange- 
ments to  undertAklng  such  as  those  described 
In  subparagraph  A  ( 1 1  of  this  Article. 

"C.  With  respect  to  transfers  of  uranium 
enriched  In  the  Isotope  U  235  provided  for 
In  paragraphs  A  and  B  of  this  Article,  it  Is 
understood  that: 

"( 1)  contracts  specifying  quantities,  en- 
richments, delivery  schedules,  and  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  supply  or  service 
will  be  executed  on  a  timely  basis  between 
the  United  States  Commission  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  and 

"(3)  prices  for  uranium  enriched  In  the 
Isotope  U-235  sold  and  charges  for  enrich- 
ment services  performed  and  the  advance 
notice  required  for  delivery  will  be  those  In 
effect  at  the  time  or  delivery  for  users  In  the 
United  States.  The  United  States  Commission 
may  agree  to  supply  enriched  uranium  or 
perform  enrichment  services  upon  shorter 
notice,  subject  to  asfeeesment  of  such  sur- 
charge to  the  usual  base  price  as  the  United 
States  Commission  may  consider  reasonable 
to  cover  abnormal  production  costs  Incurred 
by  the  United  States  Commission  by  reason 
of  such  shorter  notlce. 

"D.  It  Is  agreed  that,  should  the  total 
quantity  of  enriched  uranium  which  the 
United  States  Commission  has  agreed  to  pro- 
vide pursuant  to  this  and  other  Agreements 
for  Cooperation  reach  the  maximum  quan- 
tity of  enriched  uranium  which  the  United 
States  Commission  has  available  for  such 
purposes,  and  should  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  not  have  executed 
contracts  covering  the  adjusted  net  quantity 
specified  in  Article  IX.  the  United  States 
Commission  may  request,  upon  appropriate 
notice,  that  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa  execute  contracts  for  all  or 
any  port  of  such  enriched  uranium  as  is  not 
then  under  contract.  It  Is  understood  that, 
should  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  not  execute  a  contract  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  request  by  the  United  States 
Commission  hereunder,  the  United  States 
Commission  sh,ill  be  relieved  of  all  obliga- 
tions to  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  with  respect  to  the  enriched 
uranium  for  which  such  contract  has  been 
so  requested. 

"E.  The  enriched  uranium  supplied  here- 
under may  contain  up  fo  twenty  percent 
(aCv)  m  the  isotope  U-235  The  United 
States  Commission,  however,  may  make  avail- 
able a  portion  of  the  enriched  uranium  sup- 
plied hereunder  as  material  containing  more 
than  20'7r'  in  the  Isotope  U-235  when  there  Is 
a  technical  or  economic  Justification  for  such 
a  transfer. 

"P.  With  respect  to  all  special  nuclear  m.n- 
terlal  not  owned  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  produced  In  re- 
actors while  fueled  with  materials  obta.n^d 
from  the  United  States  of  America  by  means 
other  than  lease  which  Is  in  excess  of  the 
need  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  for  such  materials  In  Its  pro- 
gram for  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy, 
the  Government  nf  the  United  States  of 
America  shai:  have  and  Is  hereby  granted  (aj 
a  first  option  to  purcha.se  such  material  at 
prices  then  prevaillni?  in  the  United  States 
of  America  for  special  nucleur  material  pro- 
duced In  reactors  which  are  fueled  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  an  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  ibi  the  right  to  ap- 
prove the  trmsfer  of  such  material  to  any 
other  nation  or  a  group  of  nations  In  the 
event  the  option  to  purchase  Is  not  exercised 
"O.  It  Is  agreed  that  when  any  special  nu- 
clear material  received  from  the  United 
States  of  America  requires  reprocessing,  such 
reprocessing  shall  be  performed  at  the  dis- 


cretion of  the  UiJited  States  Commission  in 
either  United  States  Conunisslon  facilities  or 
facilities  acceptable  to  the  United  States 
Commission,  on  terms  and  conditions  to  be 
later  agreed,  and  it  is  understood,  except  as 
mty  be  otherwise  agreed,  that  the  form  and 
content  of  any  irradiated  fuel  elements  shall 
not  be  altered  after  their  removal  from  the 
reactor  prior  to  delivery  to  the  United  States 
Commission  or  the  facilities  acceptable  to 
the  United  States  Commission  for  reprocess- 
ing 

"H.  Within  the  limitations  conuined  In 
Article  IX.  the  quantity  of  uranium  enriched 
m  the  isotope  U-235  transferred  by  the 
United  States  Commission  under  this  Article 
and  In  the  custody  of  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa  for  the  fueling 
of  reactors  or  reactor  experiments  shall  not 
at  any  time  be  in  excess  of  the  quantity 
thereof  necessary  for  the  loading  of  such  re- 
.ictors  or  rector  experiments,  plus  such  addi- 
tional quantity  as.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Parties,  Is  necessary  for  the  efficient  and  con- 
tinuous operation  of  such  reactors  or  reactor 
experiments 

"I.  Special  nuclear  material  produced,  as 
a  result  of  Irradiation  processes,  in  any  part 
of  the  fuel  leased  under  this  Agreement  shall 
be  for  the  account  of  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  and.  after  reproc- 
essing as  provided  In  paragraph  G  of  this 
Article,  shall  be  returned  to  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  at  which 
time  title  to  such  material  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  that  Government,  unless  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America 
shall  exercise  the  option,  which  Is  hereby 
granted,  to  retain,  with  a  credit  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
based  on  the  prices  in  the  United  States  of 
America  referred  to  In  paragraph  F  of  this 
Article,  any  such  special  nuclear  material 
which  Is  In  excess  of  the  needs  of  South 
Africa  for  such  material  m  its  program  for 
the  civil  uses  of  atomic  energy 

"J.  Some  atomic  energy  materials  which 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  may  request  the  United  States  Com- 
mission to  provide  in  accordance  with  this 
Agreement  are  harmful  to  persons  and  prop- 
erty unless  handled  and  used  carefully  After 
delivery  of  such  materials  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
shall  bear  all  responsibility.  Insofar  as  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
Is  concerned,  for  the  safe  handling  and  use 
of  such  materials  With  respect  to  any  special 
nuclear  material  or  fuel  elements  which  the 
United  States  Commission  may  lease  ptir- 
suant  to  this  Aj^reement  to  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  or  to  any 
private  individual  or  private  organization 
under  its  Jurisdiction,  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa  shall  Indem- 
nify and  save  harmless  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  iigalnst  any 
and  all  liability  (Including  third  party  liabil- 
ity! for  any  cause  what-soever  arising  out  of 
'he  production  or  fabrication,  the  owner- 
ship the  lease,  and  the  pfvssessl.jn  and  use 
of  such  special  nuclear  material  or  fuel  ele- 
ments after  delivery  by  the  Comml.solon  to 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  or  to  any  private  individual  or  pri- 
vate organization  under  Its  Jurisdiction  " 

AHTICLE    V 

.Article  IX  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion is  deleted  and  the  following  new  Article 
inserted  In  lieu  thereof: 

'The  adjusted  net  quantity  of  U-235  In 
enriched  ur.inlum  transferred  from  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic 
of  South  .\frlca  under  Articles  V'l  VII.  or 
VIII  during  the  period  of  this  Agreement  for 
Cooperation  shall  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate 
500    kilograms.    The    following    method    of 


computation  shall  be  used  In  calculating 
transfers,  within  the  celling  quantity  of  500 
kilograms  of  U-235.  made  under  said  Arti- 
cles: 

Prom: 

■■(II  The  quantity  of  U-235  contained  la 
enriched  uranium  transferred  under  said  Ar- 
ticles, minus 

"(2)    The  quantity  of  U-235  contained  In 
an    equal    quantity    of   uranium   of   norm*] 
isotoplc  assay, 
Subtract: 

"(3)  The  aggregate  of  the  quantities  of 
U-235  contained  in  recoverable  uranium  of 
United  States  origin  either  transferred  to  the 
United  States  of  America  or  to  any  other  na- 
tion or  group  of  nations  with  the  approval 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  pursuant  to  this  Agreement,  mlniu 

'■(4)  the  quantity  of  U-235  contained  in 
an  equal  quantity  of  uranium  of  normal 
Isotoplc  assay." 

ARTICLE    VI 

Article  XI  of  the  Agreement  for  Coop- 
eration, as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■■The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  guarantees  that: 

■'(1)  Safeguards  provided  In  Article  X 
shall  be  maintained. 

"(2)  No  material,  Including  equipment 
and  devices,  transferred  to  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  or  author- 
ized persons  under  Its  Jurisdiction  by  pur- 
chase or  otherwise  pursuant  to  this  Agree- 
ment and  no  special  nuclear  material  pro- 
duced through  the  use  of  such  material, 
equipment  and  devices,  will  be  used  for 
atomic  weapons,  or  for  research  on  or  de- 
velopment of  atomic  weapons,  or  for  any 
other  military  purpose. 

■'(3)  No  material,  Including  equipment 
and  devices,  transferred  to  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  or  author- 
ized persons  under  Its  Jurisdiction  pursuant 
to  this  Agreement  and  no  special  nuclear 
material  produced  through  the  use  of  such 
material,  equipment,  or  devices,  will  be 
transferred  to  unauthorized  persons  or  be- 
yond the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  except  as  the 
United  States  Commission  may  agree  to 
such  a  transfer  to  another  nation  or  group 
of  nations,  and  then  only  if.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  United  States  Commission,  the  trans- 
fer of  the  material  Is  within  the  scope  of  an 
.Agreement  for  Cooperation  between  the  CJov- 
ernment  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  other  nation  or  group  of  nations." 

ARTICLE  VII 

Article  XII  of  the  Agreement  for  Cooper- 
ation, as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
f  )i;ows: 

-A  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa  note  that,  by  an 
agreement  signed  by  them  and  the  Interna- 
tional .Atomic  Energy  Agency  on  February 
26,  1965,  the  Ardency  has  been  applying  safe- 
guards to  materials,  equipment  and  facilities 
transferred  to  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa  under  this  Agreement 
for  Cooperation  The  Parties  agree  that 
Agency  safeguards  shall  continue  to  apply  to 
such  materials,  equipment  and  fivclllties  a« 
provided  In  the  trilateral  agreement,  as  It 
may  be  amended  from  time  to  time  or  sup- 
planted by  a  new  trilateral  agreement,  recog- 
nizing that  the  safeguards  rights  accorded 
to  the  United  States  by  Article  X  of  this 
.Ar;reement  are  suspended  during  the  time 
and  to  the  extent  that  Agency  safeguards 
apply  to  such  materials,  equipment  and 
f.icllitles. 

••B  In  the  event  that  the  trllaternl  agree- 
ment referred  to  In  paragraph  A  of  this  Arti- 
cle  should   be   terminated   prior   to   the  ex- 
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plratlon  of  this  Agreement  and  the  Parties 
ahould  fall  to  agree  promptly  upon  a  resump- 
tion of  Agency  safeguards,  either  Party  may, 
by  notification,  terminate  this  Agreement. 
lA  the  event  of  termination  by  either  Party, 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America,  return 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  all  special  nuclear  material  received 
pursuant  to  this  Agreement  and  still  In  Its 
possession  or  In  the  possession  of  persons 
under  Its  Jurisdiction.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  will  compensate 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  for  Its  Interest  In  such  material  so 
returned  at  the  United  States  Commission's 
schedule  of  prices  then  In  effect  domesti- 
cally." 

ARTICLE   VIU 

This  Amendment  shall  enter  Into  force  on 
the  date  on  which  each  Government  shall 
have  received  from  the  other  Government 
written  notification  that  It  has  compiled  with 
all  statutory  and  constitutional  requirements 
for  the  entry  Into  force  of  such  Amendment 
and  shall  remain  In  force  for  the  period  of 
the  Agreement  for  Cooperation,  as  hereby 
amended. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  Amendment. 

Done  at  Washington,  In  duplicate,  this 
seventeenth  day  of  July,  1967. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

Herman  Pollack, 
Director,    International    Scientific    and 
Technological  Affairs,  Department  of 
State. 

Glenn  T.  Skaboro, 
Chairman,  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 
For  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa : 

His  Excellency  H.  L.  T.  Taswell, 
Ambassador  E.  and  P.  Embassy  of  South 
Africa. 
Certified  to  be  a  true  copy : 

Barbara  H.  Thomas. 
Jtn,y  17,  1967. 


U.S.  At»mic  Energy  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  12, 1967. 
The  President,  1 

The  White  House  ' 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  recommends  that  you  approve 
the  enclosed  proposed  amendment  to  the 
"Agreement  for  Cooperation  Between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  Concerning  Civil  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy",  determine  that  Its  perform- 
ance will  promote  and  will  not  constitute 
an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  common  defense 
and  security,  and  authorize  Its  execution. 
The  Department  of  State  supports  the  Com- 
mission's recommendation. 

The  proposed  amendment,  which  has  been 
negotiated  by  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  pursuant  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
would  extend  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation 
between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa  which  was 
signed  at  Washington  on  July  8,  1957,  as 
amended  by  the  Agreement  signed  on  June 
12,  1962. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  proposed 
amendment  Is  to  provide  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  cooperation  which  has  taken 
place  between  the  United  States  and  South 
Africa  under  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation 
which  win  expire  August  21,  1967.  The  pro- 
poaej  amendment  would  extend  the  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  for  ten  years,  through 
August  21,  1977.  The  amendment  would  also 
Implement    provisions    of    the    Atomic   En- 


ergy Act  of  1954,  which  were  added  by  recent 
legislation,  respecting  enrichment  services 
and  ownership  of  special  nuclear  material, 
as  well  as  Incorporate  modi  flea  tlons  of  pro- 
visions respecting  fuel  supply  which  are  cur- 
rently employed  In  our  Agreements  for 
Cooperation. 

Consistent  with  the  "Private  Ownership" 
legislation  of  1964,  Article  ni  of  the  amend- 
ment would  permit  arrangtements  to  be  made 
between  either  Party  or  authorized  persons 
under  Its  Jurisdiction  and  authorized  persons 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  other  for  trans- 
fers of  special  nuclear  material.  Such  ar- 
rangements would  be  in  addition  to  the  gov- 
ernment-to-govemment  transactions  cur- 
rently allowed  and  would  be  subject  to  the 
celling  of  500  kilograms  of  U-235'.ln  enriched 
uranium  which  may  be  transferreB  to  South 
Africa  under  the  agreement. 

The  amendment  would  continue  the  cur- 
rent 500-kllogram  ceiling  on  the  quantity 
of  U-235  which  could  be  transferred  to  South 
Africa  for  purposes  specified  in  the  agree- 
ment. Under  Article  IV  of  the  proposed 
amendment,  it  is  envisaged  that  quantities 
of  enriched  tiraniimi  will  be  transferred  for 
use  as  fuel  in  defined  research  applications; 
quantities  for  use  In  any  agreed  future 
power  program  in  South  Africa  could  be 
transferred,  although  South  Africa  has  not 
yet  formulated  a  nuclear  power  program. 
All  such  transfers  would  be  subject  to  the 
500-kllogram  celling. 

Pursuant  to  proposed  Article  IV,  the  basic 
method,  particularly  for  power  uses,  for  the 
supply  of  enriched  uranium  to  which  there 
would  be  a  transfer  of  title  would,  after  De- 
cember 31,  1968,  be  through  uranium  en- 
richment services.  Sale  would  continue  to  be 
possible  under  the  proposed  amendment  at 
the  election  of  the  Commission.  In  addition, 
the  Commission  would  be  able,  at  Its  dis- 
cretion, to  make  available  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  uraniimi  enriched  to 
more  than  twenty  percent  in  the  Isotope 
U-235  when  there  is  an  economic  or  techni- 
cal Justification  for  such  a  transfer.  In  keep- 
ing with  stated  Commission  policy.  Article 
IV  also  includes  language  which  assures  the 
comparability  of  domestic  and  foreign  prices 
for  enriched  uranlvun  and  enrichment  serv- 
ices performed,  as  well  as  of  the  advance  no- 
tice required  for  delivery. 

The  "peaceful  uses"  guarantee  given  by 
South  Africa  in  Article  XI  of  the  agreement 
would  be  modified  by  Article  VI  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  clarify  the  Intention 
that  the  guarantee  covers  produced  special 
nuclear  material. 

United  States'  safeguards  rights  on  mate- 
rials and  faculties  subject  to  safeguards  un- 
der the  present  agreement  would  remain  sus- 
pended as  long  as  safeguards  responsibilities 
are  exercised  by  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  under  the  trilateral  arrange- 
ment which  came  into  force  on  October  8, 
1965,  as  such  arrangement  may  be  amended 
or  supplanted  by  agreement  of  the  Parties. 
Should  this  arrangement  be  terminated  and 
the  Parties  fail  to  agree  on  resumption  of 
Agency  safeguards,  either  Party  could  terml- 
n.ate  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation  under 
the  provisions  of  proposed  Article  'VH  of  the 
amendment. 

Following  your  approval,  determination, 
and  authorization,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment win  be  formally  executed  by  appro- 
priate authorities  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  In 
compliance  ■with  Section  123c  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  the  amend- 
ment will  then  be  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Conmiittee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Oijnn  T.  Seaborc, 

Chairman. 


The  White  House, 
Wash.1r.9fon,  D.C.,  July  14, 1967. 
Hon.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg, 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Db.  Seaborg:  In  accordance  with 
Section  123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission has  submitted  to  me  by  letter  dated 
July  12,  1967,  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
"Agreement  for  Cooperation  Between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  Concerning  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy"  and  has  recommended  that  I  ap- 
prove the  proposed  amendment,  determine 
that  its  performance  will  promote  and  will 
not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the 
common  defense  and  security,  and  authorize 
its  execution. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  123c  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  I  hereby: 

(a)  Approve  the  proposed  amendment  and 
determine  that  Its  performance  will  promote 
and  will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk 
to  the  common  defense  and  security  of  the 
United  States  of  America; 

(b)  Authorize  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  by  ap- 
propriate authorities  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Sincerely, 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 

U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  17. 1967. 
Hon.  JOHN  O.  Pastobe, 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Dear  Senator  Pastors:  Pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  there  are  submitted  with  this 
letter: 

a.  A  proposed  "Amendment  to  Agreement 
for  Cooperation  Between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
Concerning  the  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy"; 

b.  A  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Commission 
to  the  President  recommending  approval  of 
the  amendment;  and 

c  A  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  President 
to  the  Commission  containing  his  deter- 
mination that  Its  performance  will  promote 
and  win  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk 
to  the  common  defense  and  security,  and  ap- 
proving the  amendment  and  authorizing  Its 
execution 

The  proposed  amendment,  which  has  been 
negotiated  by  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  pursuant  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
revises  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  which  was  signed 
at  Washington  on  July  8.  1957,  as  amended 
by  the  Agreement  signed  on  June  12.  1962. 

Article  I  of  the  amendment  extends  the 
Agreement  for  ten  years  beyond  the  current 
expiration  date  of  August  21,  1967. 

Article  III  of  the  amendment  reflects  the 
"Private  Ownership"  legislation  of  1964  by 
permitting  arrangements  for  the  transfer  of 
special  nuclear  material  to  be  made  between 
either  Party  or  authorized  persons  under  Its 
Jurisdiction  and  authorized  persons  under 
the  Jtu-lsdlctlon  of  the  other  Party.  Such 
arrangements  would  be  in  addition  to  the 
government-to-government  transactions  cur- 
rently allowed. 

Article  IV  of  the  amendment  revises  Article 
vni  of  the  Agreement  in  keeping  with  our 
current  approach  apd  policies  to  provide  for 
supply  of  enriched  uranium.  After  December 
31,  1968,  toll  enrichment  would  be  the  basic 
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method  of  supply  of  fuel  for  power  reactors 
and  could  also  be  utilized,  at  the  option  of 
the  United  States,  in  providing  fuel  for  de- 
fined research  applications  when  a  transfer 
of  title  Is  involved.  The  sale  of  enriched 
uranium  for  power  applications  would  con- 
tinue to  be  possible  under  the  amendment 
upon  the  request  of  South  Africa  but  at  the 
election  of  the  Commission  In  keeping  with 
stated  Commission  policy,  and  as  provided 
for  example  In  the  Swiss,  Swedish,  and  Nor- 
wegian Agreemei.ts.  lar.guug?  Ls  also  included 
which  asaures  the  comparability  of  domestic 
and  foreign  prices  for  enriched  uranium  and 
enrichment  services,  as  well  as  of  the  advance 
notice  required  for  delivery  Also,  as  In  the 
case  of  those  i^p-eements  and  others,  the 
Commission  could  make  available  to  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
uranium  enriched  to  more  than  twenty  per- 
cent In  the  Isotope  U-235  when  there  U  an 
economic  or  technical  Justification  for  such 
a  transfer. 

Article  V  of  the  amendment  continues  the 
ciirrent  500-kllogram  ceiling  on  the  quantity 
of  U-235  which  could  be  transferred  to  South 
Africa.  Any  quantities  of  enriched  uranium 
transferred  would  be  subject  to  this  celling. 
Since  South  Africa  has  not  formulated  a 
nuclear  power  program,  no  defined  require- 
ments for  fueling  power  reactors  are  en- 
compassed by  the  500-tllogram  celling. 

United  States'  safeguards  rights  on  mate- 
rials and  facilities  subject  to  safeguards 
under  the  present  Agreement  will  remain 
suspended  as  long  as  safeguards  responsi- 
bilities are  exercised  by  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  under  the  trilateral 
arrangement  which  came  Into  force  on  Octo- 
ber 8,  1965.  as  that  arrangement  may  be 
extended  or  supplanted  by  a  new  trilateral 
agreement.  The  text  of  a  new  trilateral  has 
been  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  and 
South  Africa  and  has  also  t)een  approved 
by  the  IAEA  Board  of  Governors.  Should  the 
arrangement  for  the  application  of  Agency 
safeguards  be  terminated  and  the  Parties 
fall  to  agree  on  their  resumption,  either 
Party  could  terminate  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation under  the  provisions  of  Article 
'"Vn  of  the  amendment 

The  amendment  will  enter  Into  force  on 
the  day  on  which  each  Government  shall 
have  received  from  the  other  Government 
written  notiticatlon  that  it  has  complied 
with  all  statutory  and  constitutional  require- 
ments for  entry  Into  force. 
Cordially. 

CiLFNN    T     Se.*B<iRO. 

Chairman. 
\ 


SENATOR   BENNETT  DISCUSSES 
VIETNAM   WAR 

Mr  ALLOTT  Mr  President,  re- 
cently the  distinguished  .senior  Senator 
from  Utah  'Mr  Bennett;  prepared  a 
newsletter  dealing  with  the  Vietnam 
war.  It  was  prompted  in  large  measure 
by  the  confusion  and  misunderstanding 
which  reigns  in  this  country  concerning 
American  Involvement  In  Vietnam.  It 
was  written  for  the  general  public  and 
clearly  points  out,  I  believe,  the  basic 
reasons  why  we  are  involved  in  that  con- 
flict and  what  issues  are  at  stake.  It  is 
a  publication  which  can  be  read  by  any 
American  wishing  to  understand  the 
background  and  major  reasons  for 
American  involvement. 

The  newsletter  was  timely,  particu- 
larly, since  the  administration  has  been 
quite  remiss  in  pointing  out  and  justi- 
fying American  involvement  in  South- 
east Asia.  The  story  must  be  more  eiTec- 
tively  told,  and  it  must  be  understood 


by  our  people,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  m  our  form  of  governmf nt  the  citi- 
zenry' represents  the  final  source  of 
power  and  authority.  This  the  senior 
Senator  from  Utah  has  done. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
newsletter  be  printed  in  the  Record,  so 
that  all  Americans  who  read  the  Con- 
gressional Record  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  newslet- 
ter was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Vietnam 
(By  Senator  Wallack  P    Bennett,  of  Utah) 

The  most  crucial  Issue  facing  our  country 
today  Is  the  war  in  Viet  Nam.  In  the  past 
three  years  American  involvement  In  that 
war  has  generated  a  great  amount  of  mall 
In  my  office.  It  has  prompted  a  national  de- 
bate In  Congress  and  In  the  press  which  Is 
unsurpassed  since  the  Korean  War.  The  Viet 
Nam  war  is  a  very  complex  Issue  and  vitally 
affects  American  national  Interests  through- 
out the  world.  The  United  States  has  com- 
mitted upwards  of  450.000  troops  to  a  coun- 
try three-fourths  the  size  of  Utah.  The 
latest  Pentagon  statistics  show  that  35  of  our 
Utah  sons  have  died  In  the  fighting.  Ameri- 
can deaths  number  over  8.000.  It  Is  reason- 
able, therefore,  that  Americans  are  asking 
penetrating  questions  about  the  war.  In  this 
month's  newsletter  I  will  devote  the  space 
to  events  which  have  led  to  our  Involve- 
ment as  well  :is  outline  my  views  on  Viet 
Nam. 

BACKGROrND 

After  World  War  II,  Prance  attempted  to 
re-establish  its  prewar  position  In  French 
Indo  China  (  which  Included  Viet  Nam) .  This 
soon  led  to  warfare  between  the  Prench  and 
certain  Vietnamese  forces  led  by  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh.  who  had  Joined  the  Communist  party 
In  Prance  in  1920. 

In  1954,  He's  Viet  Mlnh  forces  successfully 
routed  the  Prench  In  the  historic  battle  at 
Dien  Blen  Phu.  Although  this  did  not  rep- 
resent total  defeat  for  the  Prench.  it  did 
affect  the  attitude  of  the  French  people. 
Consequently,  a  newly  formed  French  gov- 
ernment announced  its  intention  of  with- 
drawing from  Indo  China.  The  result  of  this 
withdrawal  was  the  1954  Geneva  Acxxird, 
which  divided  Vict  Nam  at  the  17th  parallel. 
The  northern  half  w.is  turned  over  to  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh's  Communist  government,  and  the 
southern  part  shortly  thereafter  came  under 
the  control  of  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem. 

Of  importance  today  Is  the  fact  that  the 
U.S.  and  South  Viet  Nam  did  not  sign  the 
Geneva  Accord.  They  were,  therefore,  not 
technically  bound  by  Its  provisions  although 
the  US.  did  issue  a  statement  that  It  would 
support  the  Geneva  agreement  The  U.S  also 
stated  that  a  renewal  of  aggression  would 
be  viewed  with  grave  tt)ncern  and  considered 
as  a  threat  to  International  peace  and  se- 
curity. 

Among  other  things  the  Accord  also  called 
for  a  1956  election  throughout  the  entire 
country  whi'rh  was  never  held  This  has 
caused  a  great  deal  of  controversy,  although 
the  refu.sal  of  South  Viet  Nam  to  hcjld  the 
election  w.is  Justified  There  wis  no  assur- 
ance that  the  election  would  be  free  In  the 
Communist  territory  north  of  the  17th 
parallel. 

By  1959  it  w;us  apparent  to  Ho  the  South 
would  not  collap>se  politically  and  ec<inom- 
ically  as  expected  Consequently,  he  began 
sending  guerrilla  forces  south  to  Join  those 
who  had  been  in  hiding  since  1954.  to  begin 
a  campaign  of  terrorism  and  subversion 
against  President  Dlems  moderately  success- 
ful government  These  guerrillas  have  since 
been  nicknamed  the  Viet  Cong  They  are  the 
armed    forces    of    the    National    Liberation 


Front,  which  operates  in  South  Viet  Nam 
under  the  control  of  North  Viet  Nam's  Com- 
munist party.  This  indirect  form  of  aggres- 
sion Wivs  incre.ised  :n  tempo  after  1960  untU 
by  1963  the  Viet  Cong  had  gained  control  of 
large  segments  ol  South  Viet  Nam  territory. 
By  1965  the  U.S.  had  become  directly  in- 
volved with  large  numbers  of  troops,  par- 
tially as  a  result  of  Viet  Cong  att.icks  on 
American  naval  vessels  and  because  it  ap- 
peared that  South  Viet  Nam  was  about  to 
be  overrun  by  Viet  Cong  forces. 

THE     SITUATION     TODAY 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  criticism 
about  American  involvement  by  certain  ele- 
ments of  our  society,  including  members  of 
the  President's  own  party.  I  think  It  Is  Im- 
pKjrtant  that  Americans  understand  why  the 
U.S.  Is  Involved  In  this  small  Southeast 
Asian  country  halfway  around  the  world. 

The  prospect  of  nuclear  war  has  been  re- 
duced because  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  U.S. 
app'^ar  to  have  re'ill7od  '•hat  an  exchange  of 
nuclear  weapons  would  be  a  disaster.  The 
Cuban  confrontation  proved  this  to  a  cer- 
tain degree.  This  realization,  however,  has 
not  changed  Communist  support  for  a  strat- 
egy commonly  called  "National  Wars  of  Lib- 
eration." This  Is  a  guerrilla  type  war  through 
which  a  small  well-equipped  Communist 
force  attempts  to  subvert  an  existing  gov- 
ernment. It  was  used  In  China  by  Mao  Tse- 
tung  and  was  the  metlysd  which  Castro  suc- 
cessfully used  in  Cuba.  It  has  been  unsuc- 
cessfully attempted  in  the  Philippines  and 
Malaya:  Is  currently  under  way  in  Viet  Nam; 
and  is  spreading  to  Thailand  and  to  certain 
countries  in  Latin  America.  Communist  suc- 
cess in  South  Vletn.Tm  would  go  far  In  con- 
vincing other  Communist  elements  through- 
out the  world  that  new  "Wars  of  Liberation" 
can  succeed.  It  Is  vital,  therefore,  that  we 
show  the  world  this  type  of  subversion  can 
be  defeated  in  Viet  Nam.  If  we  do  not.  we  will 
only  see  It  rise  again  at  some  other  spot  on 
the  globe. 

The  President  has  repeatedly  tried  to  end 
the  conflict  by  negotiations  If  so  it  would 
be  very  important  that  we  obtain  adequate 
safeguards  to  preserve  the  Independence  and 
territorial  Integrity  of  South  Viet  Nam.  Until 
that  time  comes,  the  US  should  continue 
its  military  pressure  to  achieve  a  military 
^olution. 

\  Many  Utahns  ask  how  long  the  war  will 
last  I  wish  I  knew  the  answer.  If  North  Viet 
Nam  calls  off  Its  aggression  It  could  end  very 
quickly.  Until  then,  however,  the  US.  must 
continue  to  pursue  Its  present  course. 

.Another  question  Is  why  there  has  not 
been  a  declaration  of  war  by  Congress.  This 
Is  a  complex  Issue  and  a  legitimate  question. 
However,  on  whom  would  we  declare  war— 
the  National  Liberation  Front,  the  Viet  Cong. 
North  Viet  Nam.  who?  A  declaration  of  war 
has  traditionally  applied  to  conventional 
wars.  Guerrilla  warfare  Is  a  recent  phenom- 
enon and  In  some  res[>ects  a  formal  declara- 
tto«^does  not  fit  the  situation.  The  absence 
of  A  declaration  does  not.  however,  mean  lack 
of  Congressional  support  On  many  occasions 
large  majorities  In  Congress  have  shown  sup- 
port for  the  US  position.  A  final  point  on 
this  Issue  is  that  American  presidents  have 
committed  U  .S.  troops  abroad  more  than  125 
different  times  since  1789  without  a  formal 
declaration  of  war. 

Currently  we  are  witnessing  considerable 
prote.st  against  American  Involvement  by  cer- 
tain minorities.  I  do  not  feel  that  anyone 
should  be  prevented  from  expressing  a  view- 
point on  Viet  Nam  However,  many  of  the 
protests  and  demonstrations  are  clearly  ir- 
re.sponslble  and  a  great  disservice  to  our 
courage<5Us  fighting  men  I  deplore  those  mis- 
guided persons  who  burn  draft  cards  and  tear 
up  American  fiags  To  me  Old  Glory  is  still 
a  sacred  emblem,  and  no  one's  opposition  to 
a  particular  foreign  jxilicy  can  be  grounds 
for  desecrating  our  fl;\g. 
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While  we  have  450,000  Americans  fighting 
In  Asia  I  feel  that  no  one  at  home  should  do 
anythlrig  that  will  make  their  Job  more  diffi- 
cult or  prolong  their  stay.  I  agree  fully  with 
Genera!  Westmoreland's  stirring  message  to 
Congress: 

"Backed  at  home  by  resolve,  confidence, 
netience.  determination  and  continued  sup- 
port, we  will  prevail  In  Viet  Nam  over  Com- 
munist aggression."  « 

THE  UNITED  STATES— CHIEF  SUP- 
PLIER OP  WEAPONS  TO  THE 
WORLD 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  ever 
since  the  war  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
particularly  in  the  past  few  days,  in- 
creased attention  has  been  given  to  the 
role  of  the  United  States  as  the  single 
largest  supplier  of  weapons  to  the  world. 
I  have  long  been  concerned  and  ap- 
prehensive about  this  matter,  having 
spoken  out  on  several  occasions,  and  I 
am  encouraged  to  see  that  this  highly 
questionable  aspect  of  our  foreign  policy 
is  receiving  extensive  publicity. 

The  Washington  Post  today  has  pub- 
lished an  excellent  editorial  and  an 
equally  excellent  column  by  Roland 
Evans  and  Robert  Novak  on  the  arms 
trade.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  these 
articles  highlighted  what  Is  to  me  the 
most  disturbing  aspect  of  the  whole  arms 
sales  program— the  seeming  ability  of 
the  Defense  Department  to  write  Its  own 
ticket,  "unhampered"  by  the  supervision 
and  control  of  Congress.  A  stafif  study 
published  last  year  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  and  entitled  "Arms 
Sales  and  Foreign  Policy,"  describes  how 
the  Pentagon  expands  the  arms  program. 
The  recent  publicity  given  to  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank's  participation  in  the 
arms  sales  program  is  another  example 
of  how  the  secrecy  of  the  Pentagon  con- 
cerning the  arms  program  leads  to  mis- 
understanding and  suspicion. 

I  hope  that  this  recent  pubUclty  will 
move  the  Pentagon  to  initiate  a  "self- 
help"  program  of  its  own.  Perhaps  it 
might  begin  to  volunteer  some  informa- 
tion to  Congress  concerning  the  fimds 
which  it  has  at  its  disposal  for  arms  sales 
and  grants,  so  that  Congress  will  be  able 
to  fulfill  its  constitutional  role  of  the  su- 
pervision and  control  of  funds  and  for- 
eign policy. 

The  Senate,  particularly  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  has  a  duty  to 
exercise  super'vision  over  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States.  I  have  long 
been  an  advocate  of  increased  control  by 
the  committee,  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  activities  of  the  CIA  and  the 
contradiction  in  our  foreign  policy  be- 
tween our  pleas  for  world  peace  and  our 
booming  arms-export  business. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
a  thorough  and  well  presented  series  of 
articles  written  by  Neil  Sheehan  and 
published  In  the  New  York  Times.  It  is 
an  Impressive  survey  of  the  present  state 
of  our  role  in  the  international  arms 
business.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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these  articles  and  an  article  which  I 
wrote  for  the  Saturday  Review  of  July 
9,  1966,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  July  19,  1967) 
A  Huge  Business:  Armament  Sales — United 
States  Is  Principal  Source   of  Weapons 
FOR  Other  Lands— 46-Bilhon  in  17  Years 
(Note. — This  Is  the  first  of  a  series  of  arti- 
cles on  InternaUonal  dealings  In  arms.) 
(By  Nell  Sheehan) 
Washington,  July   18.— The  five  belliger- 
ents In  the  Middle  Eastern  war— Israel,  the 
United    Arab    Republic,    Syria,    Jordan    and 
Iraq— altogether  had  about  3,300  tanks,  more 
than    Hitler    employed    In    the    invasion    of 
France  in  1940. 

Nazi  Germany  manufactured  Its  own  tanks. 
The  Middle  Eastern  combatants  did  not.  They 
obtained  theirs  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
Britain,  Prance  and  the  United  States.  Their 
warplanes,  artillery,  trucks,  signal  equipment 
and  the  great  bulk  of  their  small  arms  and 
ammunition  were  supplied  by  the  same  sour- 
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with  these  foreign  arms,  679  ol  Egyptians, 
Jordanians,  Syrians  and  Iraqis  were  killed. 
In  Slnal,  Israeli's  Prench-bulld  Mirage  and 
Mystere  Jets  destroyed  the  Egyptians'  Soviet 
MIG-21  fighters  and  Ilyushln  bombers.  On 
the  Jordanian  front,  both  Israelis  and  Jor- 
danians drove  into  battle  In  American-made 
Patton  and  Sherman  tanks. 

The  Middle  East  is  only  one  of  several 
troubled  underdeveloped  regions  where  wars 
have  been  fought,  or  may  be  fought,  with 
foreign  weaponry.  The  United  States,  which 
shared  third  place  with  Britain  and  followed 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Prance  as  a  supplier  to 
Israel  and  the  Arab  countries,  has  been  the 
principal  source  of  arms  for  the  whole  world. 
In  late  April,  two  portly  men  In  the  Inter- 
national arms  sales  business,  one  a  million- 
aire and  the  other  a  $25,000-a-year  Defense 
Department  official,  were  sitting  in  a  sparsely 
furnished  office  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
Pentagon  when  the  telephone  rang. 

Henry  J.  Kuss  Jr.,  the  civil  servant,  picked' 
up  the  telephone.  In  a  few  minutes  he  had 
arranged  the  final  details  of  a  $40-mllllon 
weapons  sale.  His  listening  visitor  was  Sam- 
uel Cummings,  the  founder,  owner  and  pres- 
ident of  the  International  Armaments  Cor- 
poration and  the  world's  leading  private 
seller  of  arms. 

"We  don't  get  many  deals  like  that,"  Mr. 
Cummings  said  later. 

Prom  mid- 1949  through  June,  1966,  the 
United  States  sold  $16.1-blllion  in  weaponry 
and  gave  away  $30.2-bUllon  more  in  arms  and 
mUltary  equipment.  The  46.3-bllUon  total, 
which  does  not  include  private  sales  arranged 
outside  of  Mr.  Kuss's  office.  Is  about  $4-bllllon 
more  than  all  the  grants  and  loans  under  the 
regular  economic  assistance  program  since 
the  middle  of  1948,  Including  the  Marshall 
Plan. 

EXCEEDS  ARMT  STOCKS 


The  export  of  rifles,  carbines  and  subma- 
chine guns  alone  Is  more  than  enough  to 
provide  a  gun  for  each  of  the  3.3-milllon  men 
on  active  duty  In  the  United  States  Army, 
Navy.  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps.  The  19,827 
tanks  exported  are  substantially  more  than 
the  Army  has  In  Its  active  and  reserve  In- 
ventories. 

Under  the  guidt.nce  of  Mr.  Kuss,  the  export 
pattern  has  also  been  radically  altered  over 
the  last  six  years.  Where  grant  aid  accounted 
for  most  exports  in  the  nlneteen-flftles,  sales 
now  outnumber  grants  by  more  than  200  per 
cent. 

Between  mld-1961  and  June,  1966,  Mr.  Kuss 
and  his  assistants  have  sold  $11.1 -billion  in 
weaponry,  89  per  cent  to  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  alUes  and  to  Australia 


and  Japan.  Sales  fell  to  $1.5-bllllon  In  the 
fiscal  year  closed  June  30,  1967,  but  M^.  Kuss 
Intends  to  recoup  and  to  maintain  a  volume 
of  about  $2-bllllon  a  year  until  1975. 

The  sales  plus  grant  aid  have  made  the 
United  States  Government  the  world's  lead- 
ing supplier  of  arms — nearly  $3-bllllon  a  year. 
Since  World  War  11,  the  marriage  of 
Government  and  the  armaments  Industry 
into  the  so-called  military-Industrial  com- 
plex has  transformed  the  International  arms 
trade.  The  private  arms  salesman  Is  a  midget 
compared  with  the  Government  salesman. 
Mr.  Cummings  annual  sales  are,  he  says, 
well  below  $100-mllllon,  an  obviously  sub- 
stantial amount  but  a  pittance  beside  the. 
Government  business. 

The  Government  defends_\ts  sales  as  a 
means  of  arming  allies  against  the  Com- 
munist military  threat,  promoting  overseas 
political  Interests  and  easing  the  gold  drain. 
As  the  cold  war  atmosphere  has  dissipated, 
the  Government's  salesmanship  has  come 
under  attack. 

The  Arab-Israeli  war  has  been  seized 
upon  by  critics  as  evidence  that  the  United 
States,  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other 
arms-exporting  nations,  has  promoted  arms 
races  In  the  Middle  East,  Asia  and  Africa, 
fostering  regional  InstaJsluty  and  encourag- 
ing local  wars. 

foreign  exchange  diverted 
The  flow  of  arms,  these  critics  assert,  also 
Impedes  social  and  economic  progress  by  di- 
verting precious  foreign  exchange  from  de- 
velopment projects. 

"If  nothing  else,"  said  Senator  Eugene  J. 
McCarthy,  Democrat  of  Minnesota  and  a 
persistent  critic  of  arms  shipments,  "the 
Arab-Israeli  war  should  convince  us  to  re- 
examine our  entire  arms  sales  and  military 
assistance  programs." 

What  motivates  these  arms  sales?  For  Mr. 
Cummings  the  answer  is  simple— profit.  He 
has  no  Illusions  about  the  effects  of  a  trade 
that  has  netted  him  millions  over  the  last 
14  years  In  second-hand  arms  deals. 

"You  get  rather  cynical  In  this  business," 

he  said.  ,,  .. 

Prom  his  headquarters  in  Monaco.  Mr. 
Cummings  sells  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
small  arms  and  small  cannons— everything 
from  pistols  to  20-mm.  guns— each  year  to 
sportsmen,  collectors  and  non-Conununlst 
foreign  police  forces  and  armies. 

One  enterprising  safe-cracker  used  a  20- 
mm.  antitank  cannon  he  bought  from  Inter- 
national Armaments  to  blast  open  a  Brinks 
Company  vault  In  Syracuse  In  October,  1965. 

Mr  Cummings"  company,  with  17  affiliates 
and  subsidiaries,  also  acts  as  a  broker  for  the 
sale  of  larger  Items,  such  as  tanks  and  Jet 
fighter-bombers,   from  one   country   to   an- 

°  Mr  Cummings  explained  that  he  did  not 
manufacture  arms.  He  simply  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  worid's  arms  races  to  buy  and 
sell  the  surpluses  that  result  when  a  new 
generation  of  weapons  replaces  older  models. 
His  sales  are  approved  In  advance  by  the 
British  or  United  States  Governments. 

Defense  Department  statistics  on  the  flow 
of  Government  arms  from  the  United  Stetes 
over  the  last  18  years  give  substance  to  his 
explanation.  Among  these  exports  are  16.630 
aircraft.  Including  8,300  Jet  fighter-bombers; 
38  destroyers,  24  submarines,  258  destroyer 
escorts  and  three  aircraft  carriers;  19,827 
tanks  and  3,055  other  armored  assault  ve- 
hicles; 1.4  million  carbines,  2.1  million  rifles, 
28  496  submachine  guns,  71,174  machine 
guns  and  30. 668  mortars,  26,845  artillery 
pieces  and  recoUless  guns  of  all  types,  and 
45  360  missiles.  Including  14,251  of  the  alr- 
to-alr  heat-seeking  type  in  use  over  North 
Vietnam. 

more  surpluses  due 

Mr.  Cummings  noted  that  some  5,000  tanks 
and  about  1.000  Jet  flghter-bombers  would 
enter  the  European  surpltis  market  by  1970. 
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He  already  has  customers  who  are  eager 
to  acquire  these  items  lu  Asia,  the  Middle 
Eaat  and  Latin  America.  The  Government's 
sales  add  to  this  surplus  constantly  and  cre- 
ate preosure  on  Europeans  to  recover  the 
foreign  exchange  spent  on  American  weap- 
•onry  by  selling  their  second-hanJ  arms  else- 
where. For  Mr  Kuss.  the  Government  sales- 
man, the  sales  motivation  Is  different.  He 
epitomizes  the  transformation  of  the  inter- 
national aims  business  from  a  primarily  pri- 
vate to  a  predominantly  Government  busi- 
ness since  World  War  11.  A  trained  civil  serv- 
ant wbo  has  spent  23  years  In  Government 
employ,  he  finds  the  impetus  for  his  work 
In  the  bidding  of  his  Government  and  In  his 
desire  to  perform  his  task  well. 

TTCLX    IS    COMPLICATED 

His  title  Is  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  ot 
Defense  for  International  Logistics  Negotia- 
tions and  he  refers  to  his  work  as  the  "pro- 
motion of  mutual  security." 

Mr.  Kuss  asserts  that  the  two  principal  ob- 
jectives are  to  "promote  the  defensive 
strength  of  our  allies"  and  to  ease  logistics 
problems  by  fostering  common  weapons  sys- 
tems. It  Ls  apparent  that,  when  he  has  his 
way,  such  common  weapons  systems  are 
largely  American-designed. 

He  concedes  that  "we  also  have  a  balance- 
Of-payments  problem."  but  relegates  this  to 
third  place  as  reason  for  the  sales. 

But  sales  earn  dollars,  easing  the  gold 
drain  and  helping  the  United  States  maintain 
large  troop  deployments  overseas.  Without 
the  dollars,  the  pressure  on  the  Administra- 
tion from  Congress  to  reduce  troop  commit- 
ments would  undoubtedly  increase.  As  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  re- 
marked In  Congressional  testimony  last  year, 
the  arms  sales  are  made  "for  gold,  if  you 
will." 

TWTNTT    COMPANIES    PROnT 

Because  weapons  exports  constitute  less 
than  8  percent  of  the  total  American  de- 
fense business,  the  profits  earned  for  the  20 
major  United  States  armaments  companies 
are  often  overlooked. 

The  sale  to  Britain,  concluded  last  year. 
of  92  billion  In  advanced  P-IU  multipurpose 
attack  Jets,  P-4  Phantom  flghter-bombers 
and  C-130  Hercules  transport  aircraft  has 
brought  sizable  contracts  for  General  Dy- 
namics, McDonnell  and  Lockheed  Aircraft, 
which  manufacture  the  planes. 

In  a  speech  In  the  spring  of  last  year  to 
the  World  Affairs  Council  In  Los  Angeles.  Mr 
Kuss  said  that  the  more  than  19-blIllon  in 
sales  he  had  made  by  then  would  bring  nearly 
tl-bUllon  In  profits  to  American  Industry  and 
about  1.3  million  man-years  of  employment 
spread  through  the  50  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  19.   1967) 

U  3    Arms  .Salesman 

(By  Henry  John  Kuss  Jr.) 

Washinotos,  July  18 — The  way  Henry 
John  Kuss  Jr  of  the  Defense  Department 
tells  it,  be  has  become  the  greatest  arms 
salesman  In  history  simply  by  processing  the 
order  forms. 

Mr.  Kuss  is  the  oRlclal  United  States  Gov- 
ernment arms  salesman,  but  he  contends 
that  he  does  not  actually  do  any  selling.  He 
Just  provides  the  arms,  he  says,  when  foreign 
governments  request  them  and  when  the 
Administration  decides  the  sale  Is  In  the 
national  Interest.  "We  literally  don't  have  to 
do  a  thing."  be  said  in  a  recent  Interview 
In  his  Pentagon  office  "We  haven't  had  to 
go  out  and  promote  a  .sale  since  we  started 
We  Just  make  it  known  that  It's  possible 
to  buy." 

The  requests  have  evidently  been  large. 
Since  1961  Mr  Kuss  has  tilled  orders  for 
•13.0-blUlon  worth  of  weapons. 

Mr.  Kuss  Is  deft  In  .avoiding  discussion  of 
the  details  of  his  job  When  he  was  asked 
at  a  Congressional  hearing  last  year  to  ex- 


plain what  his  complicated  title  meant  (he 
Is  the  Deputy  .Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  International  Logistics  Negotiations),  he 
sought  unsuccessfully  to  give  an  off-the- 
record  answer  and  then  gave  a  lengthy  de- 
scription In  which  the  word  "sales"  did  not 
occur  once. 

THE   OTHER   GCT'8  PRODCCT 

"I  don't  go  about  cutting  the  other  guy's 
pnxtuct  out."  he  said  In  the  Interview.  "I've 
never  compared  the  other  guy's  prcxluct  with 
ours  If  a  country  says  to  us  they  can  buy 
an  Item  ciieaper  In  another  part  of  the  world. 
then  we  say,  "Go  ahe-.id  and  buy  It.' 

■Wa  Just  tell  them  they'd  bener  make 
sttre   It's  really  cheaper."  he  declared 

Others  who  have  had  opportunity  to  watch 
Henry  Kuss  at  work,  however,  tell  a  different 
story  They  say  he  Is  a  brilliant  and  aggres- 
sive salesman,  thoroughly  familiar  with  pro- 
duction curves,  research  and  development 
costs,  credit  problems  and  the  other  Intri- 
cacies of  the  International   traflBc  In   arms. 

Two  years  ago  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
S.  McNamara  awarded  him  the  Meritorious 
Civilian  Service  Medal  for  his  "uni>aralleled 
ability  as  a  negotiator" 

Mr  Kuss  Is  a  large  man.  more  than  six 
feet  tall  and  In  excess  of  200  pounds,  with 
a  wide,  round  face,  a  prominent  double  chin 
and  graying  hair  He  speaks  rapidly  but 
softly,   and  dresses   In  blue  and   gray  stilts 

He  was  born  In  Astoria.  Queens,  on  Nov  10, 
1922  He  studied  political  science  and  mathe- 
matics at  St  John's  College  In  Brooklyn  and 
served  as  a  Navy  supply  officer  during  the 
Last  two  years  of  World  War  II 

He  gained  the  knnwledge  that  led  to  his 
present  Job  through  many  years  of  work  as  a 
civilian  weap)ons  technician  for  the  Navy  and 
In  the  course  of  making  a  series  of  studies 
during  the  nlneteen-flftles  of  the  long-range 
military  requirements  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  countries 

While  Mr  Ku-ss's  work  Is  beginning  to 
bring  him  some  of  the  unfavorable  publicity 
traditionally  associated  with  the  arms  trade, 
it  provides  none  of  the  riches  that  the  great 
arms  merchants  accumulated  In  the  past, 
when  the  business  was  almost  entirely  a  pri- 
vate one 

"I  have  tr)  spend  some  of  my  own  salary  to 
hold  this  Job."  Mr  Kiiss  said,  "because  of  all 
the  traveling  I  do"  He  said  his  expen.ses  usu- 
ally amounted  to  more  than  Government 
travel  allowances  provided 

His  office  Is  .sparsely  furnished  with  a  desk, 
a  conference  table  chairs,  the  usual  Penta- 
gon charts  and  a  few  mementos  of  hLa  work. 

In  a  glass  case  la  a  gold-hllt  dagger  from 
the  defense  mlnl-ter  of  Saudi  Arabia,  where 
Mr  Kuss  was  responsible  for  the  sale  of  $120- 
mllll'in  worth  of  Hawk  anti-aircraft  missiles 
last  year  On  a  side  table  Is  a  glided  Jeweler's 
balance  Bymbr)llzlng  Mr  Kuse's  efforts  to  re- 
verse the  gold  drain  with  the  dollars  his  arms 
sales  br!n>;  t<i  the  United  States  Trpasury 

M.'  Kuss  his  wife  the  former  Johanna  M. 
Derouet  of  New  York,  and  their  two  daugh- 
ters live  In  Springfield  Va  one  of  a  number 
of  suburban  communities  near  the  PentJigon 

DI.STtniBEB  BY  JOKES 

Mr  Kuss  acknowledges  that  the  publicity 
about  his  work  Ls  beginning  to  disturb  him 
In  the  past,  he  said,  he  did  not  mind  hear- 
inK  the  usual  macabre  Jokes  about  his  trade, 
but  now  "they  don't  sound  so  much  like 
Jokes  any  more.  "  he  declared 

The  criticism  seems  to  disturb  him  partic- 
ularly, bec.iuse.  for  all  his  bland  exterior,  he 
Is  a  resolute  cold  warrior  who  appears  to  be- 
lieve sincerely  that  his  work  helps  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  communism 
"  In  his  spee<-he8  he  repeatedly  stresses  the 
need  to  defend  the  ''free  world"  against  the 
"Communist  threat"  by  shipping  arms  to 
Washington's  allies  The  fa<?t  that  some  of 
these  allies  occasionally  use  American  arms 
to  ftght  one  another  does  not  seem  to  shake 
his  belief  In  his  Job 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  20.  1967| 
A  Huge  Business:   Armament  Sales 

(Following    Is    the   second    of    a    series  of 
articles  on  the  International  arms  tr.ide  i 
(By  Neil  Sht-ehan) 

Washington.  July  n  — The  United  ritatet 
Government  has  become  the  leading  pur- 
veyor  of  arms  to  the  world,  with  tot.il  sales 
of  812  6-biIllon  since  the  middle  of  J961.  How 
has  Washington  done  It? 

Henry  J  Kuss  Jr  .  the  Defense  Dejurtmer.t 
arms  salesman,  declines  to  dlscu.ss  the  tech- 
niques In  detail,  but  it  Ls  possible  to  piece 
to-nether  from  a  number  of  sources  some  of 
the  ways  In  which  sales  are  generated 

The  most  obvious  manner  Is  direct  action 
by  Mr.  Kuss's  office.  This  has  taken  place  un- 
der a  number  of  form.s,  but  two  of  the  most 
successful  have  been  the  offset  method,  which 
Mr  Kuss  originated,  and  the  technique  of 
persuading  and  then  helping  allied  countrle« 
and  other  possible  clients  to  project  their 
military  planning  on  a  five-year  basis  .is  the 
United  States  does 

Mr.  Kuss  developed  the  offset  methixl  after 
the  Elsenhower  Administration  attempted 
and  failed  in  late  1960  to  persuade  West 
Germany  to  reimburse  the  United  States 
directly  for  the  foreign  exchange  costs  of 
maintaining  American  forces  there.  During 
the  negotiations.  Mr.  Kuss  discovered  m  con- 
versation with  Franz  Josef  Strauss,  at  that 
time  Bonn's  Defense  Minister,  that  West 
Germany  would  be  willing  to  make  large 
weapons  purchases  if  the  American  forca 
there  would  handle  supplies  for  the  develop- 
uig  Bundeswehr.  the  West  German  armed 
forces,  and  If  Washington  would  agree  to 
train  thousands  of  German  pilots,  missile 
technicians  and  other  specialists  in  the 
United  States. 

sent  back  at  once 

While  returning  to  the  United  States  with 
the  American  delegation  Mr  Kuss  tuagested 
that  he  be  allowed  to  work  out  an  arrange- 
ment with  Mr  Strauss.  He  was  sent  back  to 
West  Germany  Immediately  and  In  early  196! 
negotiated  the  first  two-year  offset  agree- 
ment Bonn  agreed  to  purchase  and  pay  for 
$1  35-bllllon  worth  of  American  arms  and 
training  by  the  middle  of  1963.  enough  to 
connpen.sate  for  the  gold  drain  c.uised  by 
American  troops  In  West  Germany  during 
1961  and  1962. 

The  agreement  with  West  Germany  was 
Mr.  Kuss's  first  major  sale,  and  it  un- 
doubtedly started  him  on  the  way  to  his 
current  prominence.  It  led  to  a  total  of  S4.05- 
bllUon  In  West  German  arms-purchase  com- 
mitments 

The  West  German  Air  Force  had  an  un- 
happy experience  with  F-104  Starflghters  it 
purchased  through  Mr  Kuss  It  made  un- 
wieidly  modifications  on  the  aircraft  and  en- 
countered problems  with  maintenance  and 
pilot  training  The  result  was  that  61  of  the 
planes  crashed  and  the  air  force  chief  re- 
signed last  fall  Budgetary  complicat.ons 
from  the  arms  purchases  contributed  to  the 
fall  of  former  Chancellor  Ludwlg  Erhard  a 
short  time  later 

West  Germany  has  not  placed  orders  for 
the  final  8500-minion  of  Its  arms  purchase 
commitment,  although  It  has  pledged  to  do 
so.  Under  a  new  agreement  West  Germany 
obtained  the  right  to  buy  $500-milllon  a 
year  in  United  States  Treasury  bonds  instead 
of  arms.  It  has  said  It  will  continue  arnw 
purchases,  but  only  as  needed 

nVE-TEAR    PLANNING    F.NCOtTRACED 

The  technique  of  encouraging  and  aiding 
other  nations  to  do  their  military  planning 
on  a  flve-year  basis  also  generates  obvious 
opportunities  for  arms  sales.  The  United 
States  has  worked  out  such  five-year  mili- 
tary projections  with  all  the  members  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and 
many  of  the  55  nations  that  receive  military- 
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assistance  grants,  with  Japan,  Sweden.  Aus- 
ttalia  and  a  number  of  other  states. 

The  projections  are  drawn  up  by  the  NATO 
n'annlng  experts  or  by  American  mllltary- 
Kslstance  and  advisory  groups  with  their 
counterparts  in  foreign  armed  forces.  Visit- 
ing United  States  military  delegations  and 
teams  of  experts  from  Mr.  Kuss'  office  also 

take  part. 

The  flow  of  Information  to  Mr.  Kuss'  of- 
fice Identifies  potential  sales  and  the  very 
existence  of  a  flve-year  plan  helps  to  per- 
suade the  country  Involved  to  purchase  arms. 

Military-assistance  groups  employ  12,353 
servicemen  and  civilians  overseas.  The  groups 
function  to  some  extent  as  on-the-spot  sales- 
men. Mr.  Kuss'  six  sales  teams  are  organized 
by  country  and  by  region  for  Europe,  the 
Middle  East.  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America 
80  that  they  will  remain  familiar  with  the 
characteristics  of  their  areas. 

The  Army,  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force 
each  maintain  separate  central  arms-sales 
offices  to  assist  and  supplement  Mr.  Kuss" 
teams.  \ 

cREurr  rtJND  available 

Where  the  NATO  countries  and  Japan  and 
.^ustralla  are  concerned.  Secretary  McNamara 
has  reinforced  Mr.  Kuss'  efforts  through  the 
flve-year  plan.  He  has  exerted  continuous 
pressure  on  these  nations  to  modernize  their 
forces  and  meet  their  Ueaty  commitments. 
Other  refinements  Include  having  generals 
accompanying  Mr.  Kuss"  team  to  extol  the 
merits  of  American  equipment  to  Europeans. 
The  sale  of  one  weapons  system  leads  to 
relationships  that  produce  more  purchases. 
The  combination  has  been  potent.  So  po- 
tent. In  fact,  that  after  Britain  lost  out  to 
Mr.  Kuss  in  a  $37-milllon  tank  sale  to  Italy 
In  the  spring  of  1965,  Prime  Minister  Wilson 
publicly  complained  that  the  "hlgh-preseure 
salesmanship  of  the  Americans"  had  "un- 
balanced the  situation"  In  the  Atlantic  al- 
liance. 

The  ability  of  Mr.  Kuss  to  extend  large 
and  very  liberal  credit  terms  to  his  clients  has 
been  another  Important  factor  In  his  sales. 
With  a  revolting  arms-sales  credit  fund  of 
1383-mllllon,  esUbllshed  by  Congress  in  1957 
and  expanded  over  the  years,  the  Defense 
Department  Is  able  to  extend  $1,532,000,000 
In  credits.  The  law  requires  that  only  25  per 
cent  of  the  credits  be  covered  by  the  fund, 
Mr.  Kuss  can  thus  guarantee  loans  from  pri- 
vate banks  at  commercial  Interest  rates  or  ex- 
tend direct  United  States  Government  cred- 
its at  interest  charges  varying  from  nothing 
to  commercial  levels. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  has  been  another 
important  and  separate  source  of  credit  for 
Mr.  Kuss.  According  to  Congressional  testi- 
mony by  senior  officials  of  the  Administra- 
tion, the  Exlmbank,  at  the  request  of  the 
Defense  Department,  has  either  actually  lent 
or  committed  Itself  to  lend  $2.6-bllllon  to 
foreign  countries  for  arms  since  1963. 

In  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967,  arms 
loans  constituted  more  than  25  per  cent  of 
the  bank's  lending  business. 

The  loans  are  both  direct  and  indirect 
through  the  Defense  Department  under  a  de- 
vice called  the  "Country  X  account."  Under 
this  system  the  bank  opens  a  line  of  credit, 
usually  at  3  per  cent  Interest,  to  the  Defense 
Department  which  Mr,  Kuss  then  uses  to 
finance  the  sale. 

By  June  30  the  bank  had  made  nearly 
ll-biUlon  In  direct  loans  and  $591-mllllon 
In  Country  X  loans.  Seventeen  countries,  12 
underdeveloped,  were  the  recipients.  Includ- 
ing Jordan  and  Israel,  countries  that  fought 
each  other  last  month  with  their  American 
weaponry. 

The  extent  of  the  bank's  involvement  in 
the  arms-sales  program  set  off  strong  pro- 
tests this  week  and  an  Inquiry  In  Congress 
that  could  lead  to  restrictions  on  the  bank's 
ability  to  lend  money  for  weapons. 

With  such  flexible  credit  devices,  Mr.  Kuss 
1«  able  to  "sweeten"  a  sale  by  making  package 


loans  mixing  the  Interest  rates  aiid  offering 
long-term  credits.  Britain,  for  example,  will 
pay  for  her  $2-bUUon  In  purchases  over  12 
years. 

INTANGIBLE    ELEMENT    AT    WORK 

Weapons  sales  are  generated  a  number  of 
Other  ways.  The  government  of  an  underde- 
veloped country  may  decide  it  wants  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  its  armed  forces  and 
approach  the  American  Embassy  there  to 
obtain  weapons.  The  Ambassador  may  then 
decide  to  support  the  request  for  political 
reasons  and  convince  the  State  Department 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  sale. 

The  exposure  of  tens  of  thousands  of  offi- 
cers from  scores  of  countries  to  American 
military  doctrine  and  weaponry  through 
training  courses  under  the  military  assist- 
ance program  is  an  Intangible  but  probably 
significant  element  In  creating  an  appetite 
for  United  States  arms.  Prom  the  middle  of 
1949  through  the  middle  of  1965,  243,250  for- 
eign officers  and  enlisted  men  took  American 
training  courses  at  bases  here  and  abroad. 

Finally,  there  Is  undoubtedly  considerable 
basis  for  Mr.  Kuss's  argument  that  his  sales 
result  not  from  "super  salesmanship"  but 
from  "superbuyers"— the  European  nations, 
Australia  and  Japan. 

The  immense  scale  of  the  American  arma- 
ment industry  and  the  long  production  runs 
sometimes  enable  another  country  to  obtain 
a  weapons  system  from  the  United  States  for 
30  to  40  per  cent  less  than  what  it  would 
have  ccmt  the  buyer  to  develop  and  produce 
a  comparable  weapons  system  at  home. 

It  has  been  estimated,  for  example,  that 
Britain  saved  about  a  billion  dollars  in  re- 
search and  development  and  production  costs 
by  deciding  to  buy  two  billion  dollars  worth 
of  American  P-111  multipurpose  Jets,  F-4 
Phantom  flghter-bombers  and  O-130  trans- 
ports rather  than  to  produce  similar  planes 

herself. 

The  much  larger  amount  of  money  spent 
by  the  United  States  on  research  and  de- 
velopment—$3 -billion  to  $4-bllllon  a  year, 
compared  with  »865-mllllon  for  Prance,  West 
Germany  and  Britain  combined— often  gives 
an  American  weapons  system  a  distinct  tech- 
nological edge  over  comparable  European- 
produced  arms. 

The  American  salesman  can  also  point  out 
to  his  customers  that  the  quality  of  United 
States  weaponry  has  been  proved  first  in 
Korea  and  now  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Kuss  spends  about  90  days  a  year 
traveling  outside  the  United  States  on  busi- 
ness. He  represents  Secretary  McNamara  on 
the  special  Cabinet-level  committee  on  trade 
expansion  and  la  vigorously  attempting  to 
Interest  more  American  Industries  In  arms 
exports  through  seminars  organized  by  a 
Pentagon-sponsored  group  called  the  De- 
fense-Industry Advisory  Council  Committee 
on  Military  Exports. 

He  Is  expanding  joint  weapons  develop- 
ment and  production  programs  with  the  Eu- 
ropeans as  a  technique  for  maintaining  sales 
momentum  and  Is  promoting  a  scheme  that 
might  well  become  the  best  sales  device  of 
all — a  defense  conunon  market,  integrating 
the  American  armaments  Industry  with  that 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
allies.  The  Europeans,  featuring  the  Inte- 
gration with  the  American  giant  would.  In 
fact,  mean  absorption,  have  shown  little  in- 
terest In  the  concept. 

In  his  speeches  Mr.  Kuss  likes  to  portray 
his  efforts  as  laying  the  groundwork  for  the 
Ideal  arms  sales  environment  of  the  future. 
He  seems  to  assume  implicitly  that  the  cen- 
tral world  arms  race  between  the  industrial- 
ized Western  nations  and  the  Soviet  Union 
wUl  continue  Indefinitely,  with  greater  op- 
portunities and  challenges  for  the  adept 
arms  salesman. 

"We  and  our  allies."  he  told  the  National 
Security  Industrial  AssocUtion  In  the  fall  of 
1986  "will  place  In  position  for  the  197^-85 
period  a  new  breed  of  Industries,  engineer- 


diplomats,  capital  and  labor  practiced  In  the 
tasks  of  using  the  common  market  approach 
to  bring  the  economy  of  scale  to  an  Increas- 
ing number  of  production  programs." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  21,  1967] 
A  Huge  Business:  Armament  Sales 

(Following  Is  the  last  of  a  series  of  arti- 
cles on  the  international  arms  trade.) 
(By  Neil  Sheehan) 

Washington,  July  20.— "While  Mr.  Nas- 
ser's tanks  were  still  burning,"  said  Samuel 
Cummlngs,  the  world's  leading  private  arms 
merchant,  "we  were  already  negotiating  with 
Israelis  for  the  light  weapons." 

These  "light  weapons"  were  about  70,000 
Soviet-made  rifles  and  several  thousand 
pistols.  They  were  abandoned  along  with 
large  stocks  of  ammunition  by  the  fleeing 
troops  of  President  Gamel  Abdel  Nasser,  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic  during  the  Arab- 
Israeli  war  last  month.  * 

Mr.  Cummlngs,  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Armaments  Corporation,  Intends  to 
purchase  the  bulk  of  the  captured  weapons 
and  ammunition  from  the  Israeli  Govern- 
ment for  sale  to  sportsmen  and  collectors 
in  the  United  States  and  other  non-Com- 
munist countries, 

WAR    WITH     IMPORTED    WEAPONS 

The  Arab-Israeli  war,  fought  entirely  with 
Imported  weapons  was  but  one  manifestation 
of  a  growing  infcrnatlonal  problem— the 
rapid  buUd-up  of  conventional  arms  In  the 
developing  countries. 

In  the  five-year  period  ended  June  30. 
1966,  the  United  States,  through  the  De- 
fense Department's  arms  salesman,  Henry  J. 
Kuss  Jr.  a  much  bigger  arms  merchant  than 
Mr.  Cummlngs,  $11.1 -billion  worth  of  weap- 
ons, 89  per  cent  of  which  went  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  allies  and  to 
Australia  and  Japan. 

No  percentage  breakdown  Is  available  for 
the  $1.5-blllion  worth  sold  in  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30.  Mr.  Kuss  Intends  to  mf  lutein 
sales  of  about  $2-bllllon  a  year  until  1976^ 
Sales  combined  with  grants  totaled  about 
$3 -billion  a  year  In  arms  exports. 

The  Administration  defends  the  sales  as 
necessary  to  strengthen  allies,  t^  'l>\°^°^ 
political  objectives  and  to  ease  the  United 
States  balance  of  payments. 

Mr  Kuss  professes  puzzlement  at  the  in- 
creasing concern  in  Congress  and  elsewhere 
over  his  operations,  a  concern  which  has 
been  deepened  by  the  Arab -Israeli  war— the 
third  since  1948. 

A     NATURAL     OUTGROWTH 

"It  was  such  a  natural  outgrowth  of  what 
the  United  States  had  been  doing  all  along, 
he  said,  referring  to  the  vast  grant  aid  pro- 
gram of  the  nlneteen-flftles,  when  the  United 
itates   distributed   $17-bllllon   in   arms   free 

of  charge.  „    v,     ♦  „.,. 

"Congress  complained  for  years    about  gl\  - 

ing  away  arms,  he  said.  "Why  the  complaln- 

n|  now  that  we're  selling  them?"  he  asked. 

one  of  the  complaints  was  by  the  Senate 
Foreifen  Relations  Committee.  A  staff  study 
In  January  said:  „„i,i„ 

"In  Europe,  American  arms  salesmanship 
has  often  been  zealous  to  the  point  of  irri- 
tation and  overpowering  to  the  point  of  en- 
couraging the  Europeans  to  compete  more 
aggressively  for  the  arms  markets  In  the 
underdeveloped  regions  of  the  worid. 

The  usual  Defense  Department  reply  to 
this  criticism  is  that  only  U  per  cent  of  the 
arms  have  gone  to  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries All  sales  in  this  category,  they  main- 
tain are  carefully  coordinated  with  the  State 
Department  and  the  other  responsible  Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

But  10  percent  of  the  $ll.l-bllllon  In  sales 
as  of  June  30,  1966,  means  that  arms  worth 
$1  22-bllllon  were  sold  to  the  sensitive  under- 
developed regions  In  the  five-year  period. 
About  $998-mllllon  of  this  $1.22-blllion  has 
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g^ne  to  the  most  explosive  areas — the  Mid- 
dle Bast,  India  and  PalUstan 

SECOMDARY    SALES    PROBLEM 

There  Is  ilso  Rowing  evidence  that  the 
saies  to  European  allies  axe  worsening  the 
serious  surplus  problem  there,  with  the  result 
that  the  Europe.in.s  s-!l  their  secondhand 
weapons  to  the  clevplupini?  -ountrles  in  order 
to  recover  some  of  the  f.relgn  exchange  they 
have  handed  to  Mr.  Kuss  for  new  American 
arms. 

The  United  States  has  already  been  pushed 
Into  one  arms  sale  in  Latin  America.  25  A-4 
Skybawk  Jet  attack  btimbers  to  Argentina  In 
1066  to  prevent  tlie  Argentines  from  divert- 
ing foreign  exchange  for  British  pLines. 

Secretary  of  Etefense  Robert  S  McNamara 
acknowledged  during*  Ctongressional  testi- 
mony In  April.  l»6fl.  that  the  .sale  had  been 
made  for  economic  reasons 

What  relationship  did  tho  sales  have  to  the 
maintenance  of  internal  security  In  Argen- 
tina?. Mr.  McNamara  was  asked  "The  answer 
U  noting."  he  replied,  "absolutely  nothing  " 

He  explained  that  the  alternative  would 
have  been  to  see  Argentina  purchase  planes 
from  "another  nation  at  a  much  higher  price. 
which  would  involve  a  much  greater  diversion 
trom  her  economic  resources  " 

A    CHAIN    REACTION 

The  sale  to  Argentina  prompted  Chile, 
which  has  always  considered  .Argentina  a 
potential  threat,  to  ask  for  Skyhawks  too. 
Since  the  planes  w^uld  not  be  supplied  be- 
cause of  the  Vietnam  war.  Chile  paid  Britain. 
tbe  "other  nation"  that  had  made  the  orig- 
inal sales  offer  to  Argentina,  about  S20  mil- 
lion for  21  Hawker-Hunr.er  Jets 

The  Chilean  purchase  then  led  Peru  to  seek 
jets  as  well  The  United  States  offered  the 
Peruvians  15  old-model  P-86  jet  fighter- 
bombers.  The  Peruvians  turned  down  the 
offer.  They  wanted  more  modern  planes  and 
they  are  reported  to  be  preparing  to  purchase 
•upersonlc  Mirage  flghter-bombers  from 
France. 

The  acquisition  of  Mirages  by  Peru  ''ould 
heighten  the  arms  competition ,  since  the 
Latin  countries  now  possess  only  subsonic 
Jets. 

Mr.  Kuss  Inadvertently  provided  some  tes- 
tlnM>ny  last  year  on  why  the  Europeans  are 
seeking  to  recover  foreign  exchange  spent  on 
American  weapons 

He  told  the  Lob  Angeles  World  Affairs 
Council  "that  while  military  exports  consti- 
tute less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  total  defense 
business  In  the  United  States,  they  consti- 
tute a  much  more  significant  proportion  of 
the  balance  of  the  free  world's  defense  busi- 
ness, running  15  to  20  per  cent  average  and 
sometimes  60  to  75  per  cent  of  Individual  or 
country  defense  expenditures." 

European  nations  are  also  selling  their  own 
newly  manufactured  and  second  hand  arms 
to  the  developing  regions  because  Mr. 
Kusa's  aggressive  salesmanship  and  the  su- 
perior quality  of  American  weapons  have 
hurt  sales  by  the  Europeans  to  each  other. 

After  Britain  lost  out  to  Mr.  Kuss  on  a 
$37-minion  tank  sale  to  Italy  In  the  spring 
of  1966,  Prime  Minister  Wilson  decided  to 
intensify  Britain's  arms  export  business. 

Prance  is  exporting  about  40  per  cent  of 
her  aerospace  production,  much  of  It  to  the 
developing  countries.  Paris  has  Ignored  the 
United  Nations  arms  embargo  against  South 
Africa  and  since  1963  has  sold  that  country 
about  MOO-mllllon  in  Jet  fighters,  tanks  and 
helicopters  and  Is  expected  to  sell  subma- 
nnee  there  soon. 

Israel's  260  fighters  and  50  bombers  were 
all  Prench-made — Mirage,  Mystere,  Ouragan 
and  Vautour  models. 

A  study  of  the  international  arms  traffic 
published  in  October  by  the  Institute  of 
Strategic  Studies  In  London  estimated  that 
as  of  1968  about  11  2-blUlon  worth  of  arms 


was  flowing  annually  Into  the  underdeveloped 
regions. 

This  total  Included  about  $450-mllllon 
from  the  United  States,  both  sales  and 
grants,  4400-mllllon  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
$200-mlllion  from  Prunce  and  *150-mtlllon 
from  Britain.  The  flow  from  the  Soviet 
Union  has  grown  since  1965. 

In  sales  alone.  I>ef en.se  Department  statis- 
tics show  that  American  arms  purchased  by 
and  actually  delivered  to  the  developing 
countries  have  Increased  13  times  over  five 
years  from  $34-mlllion  in  the  1962  fiscal 
year  to  S444-milll()n  in  the  1966  fiscal  year. 

Italy.  West  Germany.  Canada,  Sweden, 
Switzerland  and  Belgium  are  providing  ad- 
ditional weapons  In  smaller  but  still  signifi- 
cant quantities 

The  problem  of  controlling  the  flow  of 
arms  to  the  underdeveloped  regions  has  been 
complicated  by  the  burgeoning  demand  since 
W^orld  War  II. 

The  number  of  Independent  states  has 
risen  from  50  to  120  Each  new  nation  seeks 
arms,  for  everything  from  an  Independence 
d.iy  parade  to  crushing  an  internal  rebellion 
or  pursuing  a  ternuirlal  dispute  with  a 
neighbor. 

SUPPLY    AND    DEMAND    RISE 

The  supply  of  weapons  and  the  number 
of  suppliers  ha\e  swollen  along  with  the 
demand.  Until  1955.  the  United  Slates  and 
Britain  exercised  a  virtual  monopoly  over 
arms  traffic  to  the  so-called  third  world,  and 
an  Informal  but  reasonably  effective  control 
Was  enforced. 

Over  the  last  decade  this  gentlem.xn's 
agreement  has  collap.sed  as  the  Soviet  Union, 
Prance  and  the  other  European  countries 
have  become  active  suppliers 

Australia  and  Japan  can  be  expected  to 
Join  the  ranks  and  China  will  probably  be- 
come a  significant  supplier  soon. 

Although  profit  has  been  the  primary  mo- 
tive for  the  European  nations'  sales,  Moscow 
and  Washington  export  arms  to  the  under- 
developed world  for  primarily  political  pur- 
poses 

In  the  Middle  Eunt  and  North  Africa,  the 
United  States  shipped  tanks  antiaircraft 
missiles,  armored  perstmnel  carriers  and  other 
military  equipment  to  Israel  :»nd  to  the  con- 
servative Arab  states,  Jordan  and  Saudi 
Arabia  Washington  has  also  been  arming 
Morocco  and  has  supplied  the  great  bulk  of 
the  equipment  for  Iran's  armed  forces 

The  Soviet  Union  has  concentrated  on 
arming  what  are  called  the  radical  Arab 
states — Egypt.  Syria,  Iraq  and  Algeria. 

Egypt  and  .Saudi  Arabia  are  supporting  op- 
pi>6lng  factions  In  a  civil  war  in  Yemen 

Washington  has  agreed  to  sell  the  Iranians 
*135-mllllon  worth  of  F  4  Phantom  Jets,  the 
most  advanced  of  operational  American  fight- 
er-bombers, to  MIG-2rs  Iraq  has  received 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Algeria  and  Mor(X'co  last  fought  a  border 
war  m  1963  and  they  appear  to  be  preparing 
for  a  second  round  The  United  States  has 
now  promised  to  sell  Morocco  F  5  Jet  fighters 
while  the  Soviet  Union  steadily  pumps  more 
tanks  and  MIG-2rs  Into  Into  Algeria 

Arms  have  sometimes  gained  the  major 
powers  considerable  Influence  with  the  re- 
cipient nation  Thl.s  has  been  the  case  for  the 
Soviet  Union  In  Egypt  and  Syria  and  for  the 
United  States  in  Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Ethiopia. 

But  In  other  Instances,  the  arms  shipments 
have  brought  negligible  Influence. 

At  least  Jl  5-bllllon  worth  of  American 
arms,  almost  all  of  It  free,  did  not  prevent 
Pakistan  from  drifting  toward  China  In  1965. 
The  $1.2-bllllon  In  Soviet  arms  to  Indonesia 
did  not  Inhibit  President  Sukarno  from 
adopting  a  pro-Chinese  foreign  policy  In  1964 
and  1965  to  the  dismay  of  Moscow. 

FSKD   WEAPONS  ON   RIDS 

Ironically,  the  Indonesian  Army  then  used 
Russian  weapons  both  to  massacre  the  Indo- 


nesian Communist  party.  Moscow's  loaj. 
range  hope  there,  and  to  depose  Presides*. 
Sukarno  after  an  abortive  Communust  coup 
d'etat  In  September  of  1965 

Perhaps  no  Instance  il!u.':trates  the  mani- 
fold pitfalls  of  arms  diplomacy  so  well  as  iht 
S<n-iet  experience  last  month"  In  the  Middle 
East. 

The  $l-bllhon  In  weapons  to  Egvpt  ar.d 
the  $800-m:lllon  to  Syria.  Iraq  and  Algeria 
since  1955,  much  of  its  virtually  glvm  awav 
did  buy  the  Soviet  Union  Influence  with  Pres- 
Ident  Nasser  and  the  Syrian  leaders  B'.it  t^.t 
arms  did  not  bring  Moscow  control  and  So- 
viet prestige  with  the  Arabs  .suffered  when 
Moscow  did  not  intervene  militarily  to  sare 
them  from  defeat. 

With  at  le.ist  h.ilf  of  Its  Investment  de- 
stroyed or  captured  by  the  Israelis,  the  Soviet 
Union  now  f.ices  the  prospect  of  having  to 
Invest  another  billion  to  re.irm  Egypt  a.id 
Syria  to  reUiln  Its  Influence  with  their  lead- 
ers or  perhaps  even  to  prevent  these  leaders 
from  being  overthrown  from  within. 

rRODUCE   INTERNAL   I'ROBLEM.S 

Then  there  are  Internal  problems  that  ir;se 
In  the  recipient  countries. 

Social  and  economic  progress  are  often 
hampered  by  the  diversion  of  large  amounu 
of  foreign  exchange  for  weapons.  The  en- 
trenchment of  military  bureaucracies  that 
resist  social  change  and  acquire  vested  poli- 
tical Interests  is  also  a  frequent  result. 

Indonesia  is  an  example  of  a  country  whose 
economy  has  been  beggared  by  the  Impos- 
sible task  of  supporting  l.irge  armed  forces 
that  cannot  even  malnt.iln  and  use  their 
MIG-21  Jets,  medium  range  bombers,  tanks 
submarines,  destroyers  and  a  cruiser. 

A  study  by  the  United  States  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  estimated  that 
the  developing  countries  paid  out  about  M- 
blllion  In  foreign  exchange  for  debt  service 
In  1964.  which  w,\s  equal  to  about  "one  half 
of  all  the  new  economic  aid  extended  to  them 
that  year."  Much  of  this  debt  had  been  In- 
curred for  armaments 

India  Is  attempting  to  reschedule  her  very 
large  foreign  foreign  debt  payments,  partly 
because  of  heavy  arms  purchases. 

Yet  very  little  has  been  done  by  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  Indus- 
trialized nations  to  begin  bringing  the  dan- 
gerous proliferation  of  conventional  arms  tin- 
der control. 

LATIN   AMERICAN    EFFORT 

Only  In  Latin  America  has  the  Adminis- 
tration made  a  serious  effort  to  impose  con- 
trol on  conventional  arms 

At  the  Punta  del  Este  meetlnB  In  mid- 
Aprll.  the  Admlnisiration  attempted  tfl  per- 
suade the  Latin-American  states  to  pledge 
not  to  purchase  or  manufacture  supersoniL- 
aircraft.  naval  vessels  heavier  than  destroy- 
ers, missiles  or  tanks  over  30  tons 

The  Latin-Americans  balked  and  the  con- 
ference finally  settled  for  a  somewhat  vague 
statement  that  the  separate  states  would 
"avoid  military  expenditures  that  are  not 
Indispensable  in  order  to  carry  out  the  spe- 
cific mi.sslons  of  the  armed  forces." 

The  United  States  has  behaved  In  the  oppo- 
site fashion  in  the  Middle  East  and  North 
Africa,  where  Its  arms  shipments  have  sig- 
nificantly Increased  over  the  last  three  years 

The  latest  Arab-Israeli  war  has  now  led  the 
Administration  to  appeal  to  the  Soviet  Union 
to  cooperate  In  imposing  a  limitation  on  arms 
traffic  to  the  Middle  East  President  John- 
son h.xs  also  proposed  that  the  United  Na- 
tions ask  all  of  Its  members  to  make  public 
any  future  shipments  to  the  area. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  given  no  evidence  of 
wishing  to  cooperate  and  has  already  begun 
rearming  Egypt  and  Syria. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  has  made 
clear  that  without  Soviet  cooperation,  the 
Administration  Intends  to  continue  Its  policy 
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of  arming  both  Israel  and  the  conservative 
Arab  states. 

Similarly,  the  United  States  has  evolved 
no  long-range  policy  to  deal  with  the  growing 
problem  of  surplus  arms.  The  State  Depart- 
ment simply  grapples  with  each  case  as  It 
Inses.  The  most  recent  prominent  example 
occurred  last  year  when  West  Germany  sold 
sO  surplus  F-86  Jet  flghter-bombers  to  Iran, 
ind  Iran  in  turn  shipped  them  to  Pakistan. 
.Mthough  Washington  eventually  per- 
suaded Pakistan  to  send  the  planes  back  to 
Iran,  the  incident  indicated  that  American 
control  over  the  ultimate  use  of  weapons 
through  agreements  tends  to  weaken  as  the 
surpluses  accumulate. 

This  issue  Is  becoming  steadily  more  com- 
plicated because  of  the  practice  of  granting 
manufacturing  licenses  to  foreign  countries. 
Canada  originally  produced  the  F-86's  that 
West  Germany  sold  to  Iran.  Canada  is  now 
manufacturing  Northrop  P-5  fighters  under 
license  and  the  Netherlands  will  begin  pro- 
ducing them  soon. 

Japan,  West  Germany,  Italy,  The  Nether- 
lunds  and  Belgium  either  have  produced  or 
are  producing  Lockheed  F-104  Starflghters, 
and  Italy  is  manufacturing  M-113  armored 
personnel  c;u-riers  and  M-60  tanks.  At  least 
1400  Starflghters  have  been  manufactured 
abroad. 

.'Vbout  three  months  ago,  Mr.  Cummlngs, 
\he  priv.ite  arms  merchant,  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  State  Department.  He  asked  to  what 
(le. eloping  countries  he  would  be  allowed 
to  arrange  sales  of  the  5,000  tanks  and  1,000 
Jet  fight'.T-bombers  he  estimates  will  enter 
the  European  surplus  market  by  1970. 

A  long-delayed  reply  finally  Informed  him 
t.'iat  the  department  could  gli^  him  no  ad- 
vance permission.  He  was  told  that  he  would 
have  to  approach  it  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
It  was  also  made  clear  to  him  in  conversa- 
•.lons  that  the  department  would  prefer  him 
!o  make  no  transactions  at  all. 

.^  an  American  dealer,  Mr.  Cummlngs 
makes  no  sales  that  are  not  approved  by  the 
Government. 

"In  other  words,"  he  said,  "the  State  De- 
partment doesn't  have  a  policy.  They  have 
their  heads  stuck  in  the  sand.  They  are  hop- 
ing that  all  those  planes  and  tanks  will  Just 
go  away  some  night  like  a  bad  dream.  Well, 
they  won't.  The  Europeans  aren't  going  to 
dump  those  arms  in  the  sea.  They're  going  to 
get  iheir  money  back." 

If  I  don't  get  permission  to  arrange  the 
sales."  he  said,  "then  my  dastardly  European 
competitors  will  sell  them." 


IProm  the  New  York  Times,  July  21,  1967] 
Private  Arms  Dealer:  Samuel  Cummings 
Washington,  July  20. — At  the  age  of  5, 
Sanoue!  Cvimmlngs  learned  to  dismantle  and 
reassemble  a  souvenir  World  War  I  German 
laachine  gun.  He  believes  that  was  the  start 
of  his  c.ireer.  In  any  case,  this  boyhood  fasci- 
nation and  a  robust  entrepreneurial  spirit 
have  helped  make  him  the  world's  leading 
private  arms  merchant.  Mr.  Cummlngs  Is 
the  founder,  owner  and  president  of  the 
International  Armaments  Corporation,  which 
^  17  affiliates  and  subsidiaries  In  non- 
Communist  countries. 

He  Is  a  portly,  well-dressed  man  with  a 
boyish  face  that  continually  breaks  Into  a 
smile  as  he  describes  the  ironies  of  the  arms 
trade.  His  sense  of  honor  la  keen  but  some- 
'*'hat  macabre.  His  gregariousness  -s  con- 
tiglous,  and  he  is  remarkably  candid  :.bout 
ills  work. 

^  He  does  not  Intrigue  against  Balkan  and 
^utheist  Asian  governments  and  he  scorns 
the  Idea  that  successful  arms  salesmen  spiend 
most  of  their  time  smuggling  g^uns  to  revolu- 
-ionaries  at  night  In  unmarked  aircraft. 

Mr.  Cummlngs  observes  the  legalities 
scrupulously  and  makes  no  sales  that  are 
fio:  approved  in  advance  by  the  BrltUh  or 


American  governments,  or  both  In  instances 
of  political  sensitivity. 

"It  would  be  stupid  for  us  to  violate  the 
law,"  he  said.  "There's  very  little  money  In 
smuggling.  The  profits  are  In  the  legal  sales." 
For  tax  purjKMes,  Mr.  Cummlngs  lives  In 
Monaco  with  his  Swiss  wife,  Irma,  and  their 
children.  He  supervises  his  company's  opera- 
tions from  a  13-room  apartment  and  office 
there  when  he  Is  not  traveling  on  business, 
as  he  Is  six  to  eight  months  of  the  year. 

The  bulk  of  his  btislness  consists  of  buying 
and  reselling  surplus  small  arms  to  sports- 
men, collector  and  non-Communist  armies 
and  police  forces. 

Mr.  Cummlngs  handles  about  250,000  small 
arms  a  year,  about  80  percent  of  the  British 
and  American  business.  He  also  arranges 
sales  of  larger  items,  such  as  tanks  and  Jet 
fighters,  from  one  country  to  another  for  a 
commission. 

His  sales  volume,  he  says,  runs  to  eight 
figures,  but  Is  well  under  »100-mUllon  a  year. 
"We  Just  take  advantage  of  the  world's 
perpetual  arms  race,"  he  said,  explaining 
that  the  new  weapons  rolling  oft  the  produc- 
tion lines  are  continually  creating  new 
surpluses. 

Mr.  Cummlngs  was  born  In  Philadelphia  on 
Feb.  4,  1927,  to  a  Main  Line  family  that  lost 
Its  money  In  the  stock  market  crash  of  1929. 
His  father  died  a  few  years  later,  but  his 
mother  went  to  work  In  a  real-estate  firm 
and  put  her  son  through  the  Episcopal  Acad- 
emy there. 

His  boyhood  fascination  with  arms  made 
him  an  expert  by  the  time  he  was  a  teen- 
ager. When  he  entered  the  army  toward  the 
end  of  World  War  II  he  immediately  Im- 
pressed his  superiors  with  his  knowledge 
and  was  made  sergeant  Instructor. 

After  his  graduation  from  George  Wash- 
ington University,  he  worked  for  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  for  a  short  time  during 
the  Korean  war,  but  soon  became  bored.  His 
Job  was  to  identify  the  design  of  North  Ko- 
rean weapons  from  photographers. 

"I  made  a  great  discovery,"  he  said,  "they 
were  all  Russian  types." 

He  then  went  to  work  for  the  small  West- 
ern Arms  Corporation  of  Los  Angeles,  which 
caters  -to  sportsmen  and  collectors,  as  their 
European  and  South  Alnerlcan  arms  buyer 
at  a  salary  of  $5,600  a  year  and  one-eighth 
of  1  per  cent  commission. 

Within  two  years  he  had  saved  $25,000  and 
was  ready  to  go  Into  business  for  himself. 
His  first  transaction  was  a  purchase  of  7,000 
surplus  small  arms  from  Panama,  which  he 
resold  to  his  former  employer  lor  a  small 
profit. 

He  then  began  buying  at  give-away  prices 
and  reselling  the  tens  of  thousands  of  sur- 
plus World  War  II  arms  in  Europe.  He  had 
noticed  the  masses  of  captured  German 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  allies  there 
during  his  travels  for  Western  Arms. 

JETS   FOR   TBUJILLO 

In  1956  he  negotiated  his  first  major  deal, 
the  sale  to  the  former  Dominican  dictator, 
Rafael  TruJlUo,  of  $3.5-mllllon  worth  of 
Swedish-owned  Vampire  Jet  fighters  for  a 
handsome  commission. 

"I  was  down  selling  Mr.  TrujiUo  some  .50- 
callber  anti-aircraft  guns,"  Mr.  Cummlngs 
said,  "when  he  asked  if  we  had  any  Jets 
available." 

"I  said  I  thought  we  could  aarange  It," 
Mr.  Cummlngs  said  with  a  smile,  "and  we 
did." 

Mr.  Cummlngs  neither  smokes  nor  drinks 
and  confines  his  extravagance  to  collecting 
rare  old  weapons.  He  Is  also  fond  of  Iranian 
caviar. 

He  points  out  that  despite  the  substantial 
volume  of  his  sales,  he  is  a  "midget"  along- 
side the  Government  salesmen  who  control 
the  vast  volume  of  the  post-World  War  11 
arms  business. 

"Nowadays,"  said  Mr.  Cummlngs,  refiectlng 


on  the  great  private  arms  merchants  of  the 
past,  "we  hardly  count." 

(From  the  Saturday  Review,  July  9,   1966] 
The  Unpted  States:  Supplier  of  Weapons  to 

THE  World 
(How  our  foreign  policy  Is  being  undermined 
by   $35    billion   worth   of   armaments    ex- 
ports— while   industry   and   the  Pentagon 
lobby  for  even  larger  shipments) 
(By^UGENE  J.  McCarthy,  U.S.  Senator, 
Minnesota) 
(In    the    Thirties,    companies    that    sold 
weapons  to  foreign  nations  were  called  "Mer- 
chants of  Death."  Politicians  reviled  them. 
They  were  the  subject  of  a  sensational  Sen- 
ate Investigation  headed  by  former  Repub- 
lican Senator  Gerald  P.  Nye  of  North  Dakota. 
Times  have  changed.  The  U.S.  Government  Is 
now  encouraging  defense  manufacturers  to 
sell  arms  overseas. — Forbes  Magazine.) 

Over  the  past  fifteen  years,  the  United 
States  has  given  or  sold  to  other  countries 
some  $35  billion  worth  of  military  assistance 
as  part  of  our  foreign  aid.  The  major  share  of 
Defense  Department  arms  supplied  under 
our  military  assistance  program  has  gone  to 
Industrialized  countries  in  Europe  and  the 
Far  East. 

We  have  provided  arms,  equipment,  and 
training  to  countries  who  are  allied  or  asso- 
ciated with  us  through  treaties — NATO, 
SEATO,  CENTO,  ANZUS — whlc!h  are  the  lega- 
cy of  the  early  years  of  the  containment 
policy  and  of  the  John  Foster  Dulles  era.  In 
addition,  we  have  provided  military  aid  to  a 
wide  range  of  countries  In  such  categories  as: 
"forward  defense"  areas.  Including  the  Re- 
public of  China  (Taiwan),  Iran,  Philippines, 
South  Korea,  Greece,  and  Turkey  (the  last 
two  countries  are  also  allied  to  us  through 
NATO) ;  countries  that  have  given  us  mili- 
tary base  rights  such  as  Ethiopia,  Libya, 
Spain  and  our  NATO  ally  Portugal;  "Alliance 
for  Progress  Security"  countries — virtually 
every  country  In  Latin  America;  and  some 
twenty-three  countries  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
the  Middle  East  that  are  regarded  as  having 
"free  world  orientation." 

Our  Interest  and  concern  over  the  threat  of 
nuclear  proliferation  should  not  distract  us 
from  giving  careful  attention  to  what  may  be 
an  even  more  serious  threat  to  peace — the 
proliferation  and  distribution  of  non-nuclear 
weapons.  Supplying  non-nuclear  arms  has 
become  a  major  activity — not  only  for  the 
modem  merchants  of  death  or  for  illegal 
gunrunners,  but  for  the  governments  of  the 
major  Industrial  countries. 

Prance,  long  a  major  supplier  of  arms  to 
the  Middle  East,  Is  reported  to  be  exporting 
nearly  40  per  cent  of  Its  total  aerospace  pro- 
duction. The  Soviet  Union  is  also  a  major 
supplier  of  arms.  Great  Britain  Is  actively  en- 
gaged In  the  arms  competition.  But  today  the 
United  States  Is  the  world's  leading  producer 
and  supplier  of  arms. 

In  recent  years,  sales  of  arms  have  been 
taking  the  place  of  grants  and  gifts  In  U.S. 
military  assistance  programs.  In  1950,  the 
fourteen  countries  that  obtained  UJS.  arms 
and  military  training  all  received  these  on  a 
grant  basis.  In  1966,  of  the  seventy  countries 
that  received  any  combination  of  grant  aid, 
direct  sales  or  credit  assistance  for  arms, 
sixty-two  were  receiving  grant  aid,  thirty- 
four  were  buying  arms  directly,  and  eighteen 
were  the  beneficiaries  of  credit  assistance. 

The  principal  purpose  of  most  military  aid, 
whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  grants  or  sales. 
Is,  of  course,  to  strengthen  recipient  coun- 
tries against  Communist  aggression  and  sub- 
version. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara,  In 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  April  20,  1966,  stated: 

"The  government  principle  of  our  military 
assistance  program  has  been  and  Is  that  the 
vital  Interests  of  the  United  States  and  the 
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defense  of  the  Free  World  are  dependent 
upon  the  strength  of  the  entire  Free  World 
and  not  merely  upon  the  strength  of  the 
Unlte'l  States." 

Over  the  past  decade,  however,  Intergov- 
ernmental trade  in  arms  with  the  develop- 
ing countries  has  involved  more  complex 
motivations  and  considerations.  Several  pres- 
sures have  combined  to  Increase  the  anns 
supply. 

First,  newly  independent  countries  are 
frequently  anxious  to  acquire  arms  for  pres- 
tige purposes.  Lions  on  golden  chains  no 
longer  satisfy.  To  many  nations,  these  arms 
are  status  symbols — the  tangible  manifes- 
tation of  the'.r  nationhood  and  newly  ac- 
quired Boverels;nty. 

Second,  supplying  arms  opens  the  way  to 
Influence  on  the  military  and  also  on  the 
political  policies  of  the  recipient  countries 
Experience  has  demonstrated  that  when  an 
arms  deal  is  concluded,  the  military  hardware 
Is  only  the  first  step.  Almost  Invariably,  a 
training  mission  Is  needed  and  the  recipient 
country  becomes  dependent  on  the  supplier 
for  spare  parts  and  other  ordnance. 

Since  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  there  has 
been  an  Increasing  inclination  on  the  part 
of  both  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
compete  In  supplying  military  assistance  In 
areas  adjaw:ent  to  the  sphere  of  influence  of 
the  other  power.  Thus,  we  tend  to  concen- 
trate our  military  assistance  to  developing 
areas  In  those  countries,  such  as  Iran  and 
Pakistan,  which  are  on  the  "forward-defense 
arc"  that  borders  the  Communist  heartland. 
Almoat  three- fourths  of  the  program  pro- 
posed ror  1967  Is  for  countries  adjacent  to 
the  borders  of  the  U  S.S.R.  and  Communist 
China. 

The  Importance  of  influence  on  the  mili- 
tary can  be  seen  in  Africa.  Of  the  Ave  na- 
tions of  sub-Saharan  Africa  where  military 
governments  have  come  to  power  In  recent 
months,  only  one.  apparently,  the  Central 
African  Republic,  has  not  been  the  recipient 
of  U.S.  military  assistance.  The  other  four — 
Congo  (LeopoldvlUe) ,  Dahomey.  Nigeria,  and 
Upper  Volta — have  all  received  at  least  mini- 
mal amounts  of  military  aid,  Indonesia, 
where  military  elements  appear  to  have  taken 
de  facto  control  of  the  government  In  the 
wake  of  the  recent  turmoil,  received,  In  addi- 
tion to  Soviet  military  assistance,  nearly 
$84,000,000  In  military-grant  aid  from  the 
United  States  between  1959  and  1965.  The 
Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand,  tries  to 
Increase  its  influence  by  assistance  to,  for  ex- 
ample, Cuba,  close   to  our  shores. 

The  third  reason  for  Increasing  arms  sales, 
and  a  relatively  new  one  for  the  United 
States.  Is  financial  and  budgetary.  Our  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficit  Is,  In  large  measure; 
the  result  of  military  expenditures  overseas — 
money  that  leaves  the  United  Sutes  to  sup- 
port our  military  forces  abroad.  In  Europe, 
and.  particularly  now.  In  Vietnam.  The  Viet- 
nam war  effort  is  costing  the  United  States 
some  $16  bUllon  this  year.  By  encouraging 
other  countries  to  buy  arms  from  us,  we 
can  oJIset  to  some  extent  the  outflow  result- 
ing from  these  programs.  Now,  for  instance, 
the  Pentagon  ref>ortedly  Is  "encouraging"  ad- 
ditional purchases  of  US.  arms  by  Germany 
by  threatening  transfer  of  U.S.  troops  from 
Europe  to  Vietnam 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  proudly 
describes  the  efforts  of  his  department  In 
the  arms  sales  field  In  May  1965  he  presented 
the  Meritorious  Civilian  Service  Medal  to 
Henry  J  Kuss.  Jr  ,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  International  Lo^t'.cs 
Negotiations,  the  Pentagon's  top  arms  sales- 
man. The  record  of  Mr  Kuss  and  his  sales- 
men— "ne^o'.lators,"  the  Pentagon  calls 
them—  Is  impressive  Military  export  sales 
Since  mld-1961  total  more  thin  $9  biUlon. 
from  which  U  S  industry  will  realize  a  profit 
of  nearly  *1  billion  For  this  achievement. 
the  Pentagon  credits  "the  intensive  sales  ef- 


fort undertaken  .     .  In  cooperation  with  U.S. 
industry   ' 

Forbes  ma«;azlne  recently  stated: 
"Arms  and  military  equipment  are  one  of 
the  US    major  export  Items    Without  them, 
few  defense  companies  would  be  earning  the 
kind  of  money  they  do." 

Secretary  McNanxara  cites  the  "obvious 
balance  of  payments  benefits"  of  the  arms 
sales  program,  noung  that  the  US.  defense 
expenditures  and  receipts  entering  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  lu  llsca!  1961  left  a  net 
adverse  balance  of  nearly  t2  8  billion  By 
1965.  the  net  deficit  had  been  reduced  to  Just 
over  »1  4  billion,  m  spite  of  rising  defense 
expenditures  in  Southeast  Asia.  Arms  sales  by 
the  Pentagon  increased  from  about  $300  mil- 
lion In  1961  to  more  than  »1  3  billion  In 
1965;  1967  receipts  are  expected  to  exceed 
$1  5  billion 

Secretary  of  St.Ue  Dean  Rusk  has  stated 
that  his  department  Is  in  "very  close  touch 
with  the  Defen.se  Department  on  the  sale  of 
arms  "  The  State  Department's  Office  of 
Munitions  Control  CL»ordinales  arms  sales  by 
issuing  or  denying  applications  for  the  ex- 
port or  Import  of  all  articles  on  the  United 
States  Munitions  List.  Export  licenses  for 
Munitions  List  Items  are  denied  for  areas  un- 
der Conxmunlst  control  But  the  State  De- 
partment approves  the  shipment  of  arms  to 
other  states  to  meet  what  are  considered  to 
be  legitimate  defense  needs  and  the  require- 
ments of  Intern.U  security 

Secretary  McN.\mara  appe.irs  to  believe 
that  there  Is  no  re-.tsonable  alternative  to  In- 
tensified sales  of  US.  weapons  and,  with  the 
traditional  rationalization  of  arms  salesmen 
through  history,  states  that  If  nations  cannot 
buy  them  from  vis  they  will  buy  them  else- 
where— from  Britain.  France  or  the  Soviet 
Union,  at  higher  prices. 

But  what  Is  the  effect  of  this  policy? 
The  outbre.ik  of  war  between  India  and 
Pakistan  Is  a  prime  example  which  was  of 
great  concern  to  this  country  Pakistan, 
which  has  recently  been  receiving  military 
assistance  from  Communist  China,  Is  for- 
mally allied  to  us  through  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization  and  Is  reported  to  have 
received  from  $15  to  $2  billion  In  military 
assistance  In  the  last  decade  India,  the  larg- 
est democratic  nation  In  the  world,  refused 
United  States  military  aid  until  Its  borders 
were  attacked,  but  It  had  been  receiving 
arms  from  England  When  It  became  clear 
that  United  States-supplied  weapons  were 
being  used  In  the  Indo-Paklstan  war.  many 
Americans  must  have  wondered  how  our  gov- 
ernment could  have  allowed  Itself  to  become 
caught  In  such  a  contradiction.  Nor  was  It 
any  comfort  when  John  Kenneth  Galbralth. 
former  Ambassador  to  India,  stated  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  April 
25. 1966: 

"The  arnvs  we  supplied  ,  .  .  caused  the 
war  between  India  and  Pakistan  .  .  If  we 
had  not  supplied  arms.  Pakistan  would  not 
have  sought  a  military  solution  |  to  the 
Kashmir  dispute  I ." 

Also  of  growing  concern  In  the  past  several 
mon'hs  has  been  the  splrallng  arms  build-up 
In  the  Middle  East,  where  ten.sions  among 
the  Arab  states  and  between  the  .\rab  states 
and  Israel  have  long  threatened  to  explode 
Between  1950  and  1965.  we  supplied  rela- 
tively small  amounts  of  grant  military  asslst- 
.mce  to  the  area  to  Iraq  $46,500,000.  to  Jor- 
dan $33.000000.  to  Saudi  Arabia  $31,000,000 
Now,  however.  Saudi  Arabia  Is  buying  $400.- 
000.000  worth  of  British  supersonic  Jet  fight- 
ers and  US  H.iwk  missiles  Jordan  has  re- 
ceived U  S  tanks,  and  on  April  3  the  Stale 
Department  announced  that  the  United 
States  had  agreed  to  sell  Jordan  "a  limited 
number"  of  supersonic  lighter-bombers,  re- 
p.3rtedly  Lockheed  F-1048.  It  Is  not  clear  how 
Jordan,  which  has  an  annual  per  capita 
G  N  P  of  $233  iind  which  has  been  dependent 
on   US.    military   grants    and    economic    aid. 


will  pay  for  these  planes,  which  cost  some 
$2,000,000  apiece.  The  availabUlty  of  VS. 
credit  for  arms  purchases  Is  undoubtedly  an 
Important  factor. 

(The  State  Department  has  been  under 
special  pressure  In  the  case  of  Jordan  be- 
cause of  our  sale  to  Israel  of  weapons  that 
had  previously  been  promised  by  Germany 
under  an  arms  deal  cancelled  last  year. » 

Secretary  Rusk  on  January  28.  1966,  stated. 
"We  have  tried  over  the  years  .  .  .  not  to 
stimulate  and  promote  the  arms  race  In  the 
Near  East  and  not  to  encourage  It  by  our 
direct  participation."  But  It  Is  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  State  Department's  policy  of 
refraining  from  becoming  a  major  supplier 
of  arms  with  the  aggressive  arms  sales  pro- 
gram conducted  by  the  Pentagon. 

The  United  States  appears  to  be  abandon- 
ing its  traditional  policy  of  non-involvement 
in  the  Middle  East  arms  competitions  In 
favor  of  trying  to  maintain  an  arms  "bal- 
ance" in  the  interest  of  political  and  mili- 
tary stability.  But  It  Is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  Increasing  supplies  of  sophisticated 
weapons  in  the  area  will  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace  or  the  reduction  ol 
tensions. 

Tensions  between  Latin  American  states 
are  not  high  at  present,  but  our  military 
assistance  through  grant  aid  or  sales  to  some 
countries  appears  to  be  increasing,  with 
Argentina  agreeing  several  months  ago  to 
buy  fifty  Jet  attack  planes  from  the  Douglas 
Aircraft  Campany.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Chileans  are  attempting  to  buy  planes  from 
us  for  defeltte  against  Argentina. 

One  may  well  question  the  desirability  of 
strengthening  military  elements  in  countries 
that  are,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  trying 
to  move  away  from  a  tradition  of  dominant 
Influence  of  the  military  on  political  affairs 
and  endeavoring  to  develop  democratic  so- 
cieties dedicated  to  freedom  and  social 
progress. 

Among  President  Johnson's  recent  pro- 
posals to  the  Disarmament  Conference  meet- 
ing in  Geneva  Is  a  suggestion  that  "countries, 
on  a  regional  basis,  explore  ways  to  limit 
competition  among  themselves  for  costly 
weapons  often  sought  for  reasons  of  Illusory 
prestige."  On  April  19.  1966.  the  U.S.  delegate 
to  the  Disarmament  Conference  elaborated 
further  the  principles  by  which  natlonj 
mls;ht  undertake,  on  a  regional  basis,  to 
limit  conventional  arms  If  ."^uch  regional 
arrangements  could  be  concluded,  potential 
suppliers  should  pledge  to  respect  them  and 
not  deliver  arms  to  the  area. 

But  the  Defense  Dep.irtment's  guidelines 
for  Its  arms  salesmen  give  Uttle  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  would  favor  restraint. 
Its  pamphlet.  InformaUon  and  Guidance  on 
Military  AssistaJicr.  states: 

"The  Department  of  Defense  has  embarked 
on  an  intensified  military  asslsUnce  salM 
program.  .  . 

"Achievement  of  .  .  .  objectives  calls  for  a 
very  substantial  Increase  over  past  sales 
levels.  Success  In  this  endeavor  will  be  de- 
pendent In  large  measure  upon  effective  sales 
promotion.  The  DOD  has  taken  several  steps 
to  assist  in  the  successful  conclusion  of  mlll- 
tarv  sales.  .  Foreign  customer  preference 
for  U.S.  material  Is  being  generated  by  de- 
veloping an  appreciation  of  its  technical 
superiority,  price,  availability,  and  the  ode: 
of  follow-on  support  through  U.S.  logistics 
systems. 

"In  many  cases,  credit  arrangements  may 
be  made  to  facilitate  military  sales,  on  short 
or  long  term  basis  as  needed."  ^ 

It  seems  to  be  a  case  of  the  left  hand  o. 
the  government  trying  to  control  what  the 
right  hand   Is  busily  promoting. 

Former  .Embassador  Galbralth  has  stated: 
"The  fXJllcy  of  arming  the  indigent  . 
h.ts  long  since  acquired  a  momentum  of  IK 
own  It  .iwes  its  existence  partly  to  habit, 
partly  to  vest*-:!  bureaucratic  Interest,  partly 
to  the  natural  desire  to  avoid  thought  and 
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partly  because  to  stop  doing  what  Is  wrong 
la  to  confess  i>ast  error." 

He  suggests  limiting  arms  aid  to  countries 
that  have  an  annual  per  capita  Income  of 
more  than  $200,  except  by  specific  Presiden- 
tial determination. 

At  a  minimum,  one  would  hope  for  some 
rationalization  of  the  United  States  policy 
on  arms  sales.  There  is  evidence  that  the 
Soviet  Union  might  welcome  an  opportunity 
to  disengage  from  arms  competitions,  at  least 
in  the  Middle  East.  The  United  States 
ahould  pursue  any  such  jjosslblllty  and,  at 
the  same  time,  use  Its  Influence  to  persuade 
other  major  suppliers  to  agree  to  some  form 
of  conventional  arms  moratorium.  Such  a 
moratorium  would  be  a  further  step  In  the 
direction  of  the  general  disarmament  and 
nuclear  weapons  control  which  most  of  man- 
kind so  earnestly  desires. 

[Reprinted  from  Forbes  magazine] 

Weapons  sales  abroad,   1962-65 

[Defense  Department  estimates) 

General  Dvnamlcs: 

F-lllA    aircraft $1,072,000,000 

Tartar  missiles 34,400,000 

Total   1,106,400,000 

Lockheed ; 

P-3A    aircraft 23,500,000 

P-104  aircraft 527,100.000 

C-130  aircraft 409,300,000 

Total   959,900,000 

McDonnell      Aircraft:       P-4 

aircraft 703,000,000 

Lockheed-General   Dynamics 

(Joint     venture)  :     Polaris 

missile    system 427.600,000 

Bath  Iron  Works-Defoe  Ship- 
building  (Joint  venture) : 

Guided    missile    destroyer 

(DDG)     $277,600,000 

Martin    Marietta:     Pershing 

missile    system 253,100,000 

Raytheon:       Hawk      missile 

system 231,800.000 

PMC ;     Armored     personnel 

carrier,    M-113 166.800,000 

Chrysler:  Tank.  105mm  gun. 

M60A1     154,200.000 

Sperry  Rand:  Sergeant  mis- 
sile system 149,700.000 

Llng-Temco-Vought:       F-8E 

aircraft  66,000.000 

General    Motors :     Howitzer, 

155mm,   M-109--. 56.500.000 

Boeing:   C-135P  aircraft 53.000.000 

Pacific  Car  &  Foundry:  Gun, 

175mm,    M-107 38,600.000 

Grumman:  S-2E  aircraft 23,  300,  000 
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ExHiBrr  1 
[Prom  ihe  Washington  Post.  July  21 
An  Export-Arms  Bank? 

Some  agencies  of  the  Federal  Goveriunent, 
It  would  seem  are  no  longer  what  they  ap- 
pear to  be.  The  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington  was  established  In  1934  to  as- 
sist In  the  financing  of  commercial  exports. 
But  last  January  the  alert  staff  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  reported  that 
the  Eximbank  had  "taken  an  active  Interest 
In  the  financing  of  military  export  sales." 
And  now.  on  examination  and  questioning 
by  the  House  Banking  Committee,  It  api>ears 
that  fully  36  percent  of  the  Eximbank  loans 
in  the  fiscal  years  1966-67  were  for  arms. 

The  nearly  $1.6  billion  of  arms  credits  ex- 
tended by  the  Eximbank  since  1963  fall  into 
two  categories.  Medium  term  loans  were 
made  to  industrial  countries.  Italy  and  Aus- 
tria were  beneficiaries  of  that  program  In 
1963.  A  time  of  great  tension  over  the  dis- 
puted South  Tyrol,  Then  there  are  the  guar- 
anteed "country  X"  loans,  arranged  on  be- 
half of  the  Defense  Department,  principally 


for  the  underdeveloped  countries  at  h&tin 
America. 

The  single  Justification  for  these  surrep- 
titious operations — the  argument  that  loans 
rather  than  grants  result  In  smaller  balance- 
of-payments  deficits — does  not  In  any  way 
diminish  the  threat  to  democratic  institu- 
tions. The  House  Banking  Committee,  which 
Is  supposed  to  supervise  the  Eximbank.  was 
never  informed  of  the  military  loans.  Indeed, 
that  Committee  was  placed  in  a  position 
similar  to  that  occupied  by  the  National 
Student  Association  In  Its  relationship  with 
the  CIA. 

What  Is  worse,  the  Eximbank  loans  were 
used  to  clrctmivent  the  $56  million  celling  on 
annual  arnLS  exports  to  Latin  America  Im- 
posed by  the  Senate.  In  fact,  the  Eximbank 
lent  as  much  as  $50  million  to  individual 
South  American  countries. 

In  the  ensuing  embarrassment.  Senator  El- 
lender  recommended  that  the  Eximbank  be 
•  prohibited  from  extending  "country  X"  loans 
in  the  underdeveloped  parts  of  the  world,  but 
be  permitted  to  continue  with  its  developed 
country  programs.  That  compromise  falls  to 
get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  and  should  be 
roundly  rejected.  The  Eximbank,  as  Repre- 
sentative Henry  S.  Reuss  observes,  has  man- 
aged within  four  years  to  become  embroiled 
on  both  sides  of  almost  every  armed  conflict, 
actual  or  potential.  Permitted  to  continue 
in  that  insidious  role  under  the  cloak  of 
secrecy.  It  would  constitute  a  threat  to  both 
representative  government  and  world  peace. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  21,  1967) 
The  Abms  Trade  Backfires 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
The  sudden  discovery  that  the  Export -Im- 
port Bank  Is  deeply  entangled  in  the  Pen- 
tagon's sale  of  U.S.  Arms  abroad  will  result 
In  a  congressional  veto  of  arms  sales  fi- 
nanced by  the  Bank — and  much  more. 

The  Ex-Im  Bank  probably  will  suffer  In 
ways  not  related  to  arms  trafficking.  Its  re- 
quest for  new  lending  authority  of  $13.5 
billion  over  the  next  five  years  likely  will  be 
reduced  by  at  least  $2  billion  for  a  period 
of  only  three  years.  Its  reputation  won't  re- 
cover from  the  arms  expose  for  a  long  time. 
Considering  the  fact  that  the  Ex-Im  Bank's 
worldwide  lending  operations  Is  Washington's 
most  effective  foreign  aid  operation,  this  is 
considerable  loss  Indeed. 

All  this  results  from  the  super-secrecy  that 
has  cloaked  the  vie  of  the  Bank  by  Pentagon 
arms  brokers. 

Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  Banking 
Committees,  which  had  tentatively  approved 
the  $13.5  billion  extension  before  we  reported 
the  Bank's  arms  dealings  last  week,  now 
compare  the  arms  expose  to  the  bitter  po- 
litical reaction  following  revelation  of  the 
CIA's  financing  of  private  organizations. 

"The  Bank's  latest  annual  report  was  cal- 
culated to  conceal  the  full  extent  of  Its  fi- 
nancing of  arms  sales  abroad."  one  House 
Democrat  told  us.  It  Is  axiomatic  that  no 
Congressman  likes  to  be  bamboozled. 

Beyond  this,  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee, m  an  unusual,  nonpartisan  consen- 
sus, were  far  from  pleased  with  the  explana- 
tions given  at  a  closed  hearing  last  Tuesday 
by  top  Administration  officials  called  on  the 
carpet.  Instead  of  playing  on  obvious  na- 
tional security  implications  of  selling  arms 
abroad,  the  emphasis  in  the  secret  session 
was  on  the  value  to  the  American  economy. 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Paul  NUze. 
for  example,  listed  several  reasons  why  the 
arms  sales  were  beneficial,  Including  the  fact 
that  they  helped  U.S.  business,  U.S.  labor, 
and  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments.  Nitze  did 
not  exclude  the  security  factor,  but  his  em- 
phasis on  economic  reasons  nettled  Congress- 
men who  felt  they  were  being  had. 

"Nitze  may  have  been  telling  the  truth." 
one  Republican  told  us,  "but  it's  a  truth  that 
plays  right  Into  the  hands  of  the  Russians 


who  have  always  claimed  that  our  economy 
would  collapse  without  our  armaments  in- 
dustry." 

Moreover.  Nitze  and  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Eugene  Rostow  were  less  than  effective 
in  trying  to  explain  arms  sales  to  Latin 
America  to  the  congressional  Interrogators. 

They  testified  U.S.  arms  are  essential  for 
Brazil  and  other  Latin  countries  to  offset 
Castrolte  Cuba's  growing  power  and  Castro's 
expanding  operations  in  Latin  America. 

That  brought  an  immediate  congressional 
question  at  the  hearing:  If  that's  what  Cuba 
Is  doing,  the  U.S.  response  should  be  far  more 
direct  than  peddling  a  few  millions  In  arms. 
But  that  fundamental  question  went  unan- 
swered. 

Still  another  fundamental  question  raised 
on  Tuesday  but  not  answered  concerned  U.S. 
arms  sales  to  Jordan.  To  keep  this  Arab  state 
friendly  to  the  West  and  to  make  It  inde- 
pendent of  Soviet  arms,  the  Committee  was 
told.  It  was  necessary  to  supply  It  with  U.S. 
arms.  Including  tanks  and  other  heavy  equip- 
ment. But  when  the  chips  were  down  in  the 
Arab-Israel  war  last  month,  the  Congress- 
men pointed  out,  Jordan  Joined  Egypt's  Pres- 
ident Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  and  used  American 
tanks  against  identical  tanks  supplied  Israel 
by  the  United  States. 

Quite  apart  from  the  basic  question  of  for- 
eign policy  Involved  In  the  storm  over  using 
the  Ex-Im  Bank  as  an  arms  conduit,  the  Ad- 
ministration's handling  of  the  affair  Is  the 
subject  of  congressional  criticism.  Periodic, 
off-the-record  briefings  should  have  been 
given  the  top  Democrats  and  Republicans  In 
both  Senate  and  House,  keeping  them  In- 
formed on  the  full  extent  to  which  the  Bank 
was  being  used. 

The  policy  of  concealment,  once  exposed, 
was  bound  to  backfire.  Quite  beyond  cutting 
off  the  Ex-Im  Bank  as  an  open  tap  to  finance 
arms  sales,  it  Is  now  bound  to  lead  to  a  full- 
scale  congressional  probe  of  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration's arms  policy.  What  will  come 
out  of  that,  no  one  now  can  predict. 


THE  LOG  PROBLEM 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
manufacture  of  lumber  and  plywood  is 
the  principal  industry  of  the  State  of 
Washington  and  indeed  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  With  only  rare  exceptions 
this  industry  depends  for  its  raw  ma- 
terial upon  the  sustained  yield  flow  of 
logs  from  Federal  forests.  The  rate  of 
log  harvest  from  Federal  forests  is  con- 
trolled mainly  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  operates  under  prin- 
ciples of  multiple  use  and,  in  forest  areas 
where  timber  is  harvested,  under  prin- 
ciples of  sustained  yield  production. 

Now  many  of  our  log-buying  plywood 
and  lumber  industries  are  face  to  face 
with  economic  ruin.  Japanese  interests 
are  buying  up  a  critical  and  increasing 
portion  of  the  log  supply  along  the  west 
coast  and  are  taking  these  logs  to  Japan 
to  manufacture  lumber  and  plywood  for 
sale  in  the  growing  Japanese  housing 
market.  Our  manufacturers  are  barred 
from  competing  on  an  equal  basis  in  the 
Japanese  market.  The  Japanese  can  out- 
bid our  mills  for  logs  because  of  lower 
wages  and  general  control  of  the  market. 
Our  many  towns  that  depend  econom- 
ically on  a  local  mill  face  hard  times.  All 
of  this  is  needless. 

There  has  always  been  a  nominal  flow 
of  logs  from  the  United  States  to  Japan. 
Historically  this  has  consisted  of  a  minor 
volume  of  special  species  or  grades  to  be 
used  for  special  purposes.  It  presented 
no  problems. 
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Commencing  in  1960,  however,  the 
Japanese  Government  apparently  de- 
cided upon  a  two-pronged  program.  Firsf 
there  would  be  a  tremendous  step-up  in 
the  importation  of  wood  from  the  United 
States.  Second,  this  program  would  be 
used  for  an  equally  massive  expansion  o; 
Japanese  industry  and  employment  in 
the  lumber  and  plywood  manufacturini; 
industry.  Hence  it  would  be  logs,  the 
essential  raw  material  for  our  domestic 
industries,  that  the  Japanese  would  im- 
port. 

The  type  of  softwood  that  the  Japanese 
seek  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  «rows 
in  a  belt  from  northern  CalifornLa 
through  Oregon,  Washington,  British 
Columbia,  and  into  Alaska.  Resulations 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  forbid 
the  export  of  raw  logs  from  the  national 
forests  In  Alaska.  Tlie  laws  applicable  to 
publicly  owned  or  controlled  timber  in 
British  Columbia — and  almost  all  of  that 
timber  is  publicly  owned  or  con- 
trolled— prohibit — with  only  nominal 
exceptions — the  export  of  raw  logs. 

The  Japanese  thrust,  therefore,  has 
been  directed  almost  entirely  at  areas 
tributary  to  tidewater  in  Oregon  and 
Washington,  The  results  are  just  about 
what  one  would  expect 

The  Japanese  need  for  softwood  lum- 
ber has  resulted  in  substantial  imports 
from  British  Columbia  and  Alaska 

First.  The  exports  of  manufactured 
lumber  from  British  Columbia  to  Japan 
have  risen  from  1,607,274  board  feet  in 
1960  to  277.776,733  board  feet  in   1966. 

Second.  In  Alaska  the  export  of  manu- 
factured lumber  to  Japan  has  jumped 
from  about  53.000.000  board  feet  in  1963 
to  96,022,4«6  board  feet  in  1966.  Each  of 
these  areas  has  had  the  benefit  of  the 
employment  derived  from  the  logging, 
the  manufacture  of  lumber,  and  the 
transportation  of  the  lumber  to  and  its 
loading  on  board  vessels.  It  Is  true,  of 
course,  that  in  Alaska  the  manufacture 
of  lumber  is  almost  wholly  controlled, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  Japanese  capi- 
tal. But  raw  logs  and.  consequently,  th&. 
employment  and  the  tax  base  they  create, 
are  not  exportable. 

Unfortunately,  shipments  from  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  have  not  shown  the 
same  growth.  Lumber  shipments  to 
Japan  declined  more  than  50  percent 
from  46,684,088  board  feet  In  1960  to  20.- 
440,872  board  feet  in  1966.  On  the  other 
hand  long  exports  jumped  elevenfold 
from  93.700,000  board  feet  in  1960  to 
1,023,000.000  board  feet  in  1966.  This  rate 
of  Increase  is  expected  to  continue.  Ac- 
cording to  the  authoritative  Japan  Lum- 
ber Jourrml.  published  in  Tokyo,  in  1967 
the  Japanese  domestic  demand  for  wood 
will  increase  4.8  percent  The  supply 
from  Japanese  public  forests  will  decline 
4.7  percent,  but  some  increase  may  be 
obtained  from  privately  owned  Japanese 
lands.  If  the  hope  for  increase  from  pri- 
vately owned  Japanese  lands  material- 
izes, impoits  in  1967  will  increase  12  per- 
cent over  1966.  If  this  increase  from 
private  Japanese  lands  does  not  mate- 
rialize, the  imports  in  1967  will  increa.se 
by  19  percent  Nor  is  this  the  end  Based 
upon  ofiBcial  and  semioEBcial  studies  from 
Japan,  it  is  anticipated  that  in  1970  ex- 
ports of  logs  from  Oregon  and  Washing- 


ton to  Japan  will  double  the  volume  ex- 
ported in  1966.  Unless  action  is  taken, 
this  promises  a  needless  tragedy  for  the 
economy  of  our  affected  area,  for  the 
thou.sands  of  men  and  women  who  work 
in  the  lumber  indusirj-  and  for  the 
villages  and  communities  that  will  wither 
when  the  manufacturum  plants  on  which 
they  depend  are  dismantled  and  their 
machinery  goes  on  the  auction  block. 

Why  is  this  so? 

Publicly  owned  timber  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  is  sold  in  open  competition. 
Where  the  available  supply  of  the  species 
and  grades  of  logs  required  by  industry 
approximates  the  in.stalled  manufactur- 
ing capacity,  the  timber  will  .sell  at  or 
not  too  far  above  the  fair  minimiun  price 
the  Government  always  establishes  as 
the  basis  from  which  competition  com- 
mences. But  even  before  the  Japanese 
log  buying  program  had  iaecome  serious, 
the  Chief  of  the  US.  Forest  Service  ad- 
vised the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce that  the  available  log  supply  in 
the  affected  areas  was  significantly  less 
than  the  installed  manufacturing  ca- 
pacity. 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that  the  Jap- 
anese began  a  great  step-up  m  their 
log  acquisition  program.  This  meant  that 
prices  for  logs  suddenly  rose  well  above 
what  our  own  industries  could  afford  to 
pay.  Our  domestic  industry  was  caught 
between  an  incredible  increase  in  timber 
prices  and  declining  prices  for  the  prod- 
ucts it  manufactures.  This  struck  at  the 
vitals  of  our  lumber  and  plywood  manu- 
facturing industr>'.  When  one  considers 
that  many  of  our  plywood  plants  are 
structured  as  cooperatives  and  owned  by 
their  workers,  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion can  be  understood. 

How  could  the  Japanese  afford  to  pay 
prices  so  mucii  higher  than  the  prices 
that  our  efBclcnt  American  industry 
with  its  efficient  labor  and  smooth  dis- 
tribution systems  can  afford  to  pay? 
What  the  American  industr>-  can  pay  for 
raw  materials  is  limited  by  the  prices 
It  gets  for  lumber  and  plywood  in  the 
United  States.  The  Japanese,  however, 
are  limited  only  by  the  price  for  lumber 
in  Japan.  Based  upon  information  sup- 
plied to  me  from  reliable  sources,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Japanese  can  afford  to 
pay  substantially  more  for  the  logs  that 
they  are  getting  while  American  plants 
at  present  lumber  and  plywood  prices 
must  operate  in  a  loss  position. 

One  naturally  asks  why  American 
businessmen  do  not  compete  with  the 
Japanese  for  the  logs,  manufacture  them 
into  lumber  and  plywood,  export  these 
products  to  Japan,  and  compete  in  that 
market.  It  is  a  market  where  lumber, 
as  tested  by  booming  market  prices  there, 
seems  to  be  in  short  supply. 

Up  until  now,  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment has  not  permitted  the  formation 
or  operation  in  Japan  of  companies  that 
are  controlled  by  Americans  If  our  lum- 
ber and  plywood  manufacturers  are  to 
sell  their  products  to  the  Japanese  they 
must  deal  through  the  organized  Japa- 
nese industr>-.  The  industry  cho.ses  to  buy 
our  raw  material,  the  logs,  and  only  to  a 
limited  extent  our  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. In  this  industry,  free  trade,  as  we 
know  it.  does  not  prevail  in  Japan. 


From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Japanese 
industry  and  Government,  this  makes 
amazingly  good  sense.  By  importing  the 
raw  logs  the  Japanese  industry  and  Gov- 
ernment are  able  to  create  thousands  of 
Jobs  by  manufacturing  lumber  and  plj'- 
wood  from  these  logs.  The  jobs  that  they 
create  from  these  logs  are  the  vei-j-  jobs 
that  we  lost.  And  with  the  jobs,  we  lose 
billions  of  dollars  of  investments  in  an 
industry  that  has  long  been  essential  to 
the  economic  health  of  western  Oregon 
and  Washington. 

From  time  to  time  the  lumber  and  ply- 
wood  industry  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
has  sought  the  assistance  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  help  them  in  this  situation.  The 
industry  has  not  opposed  free  trade.  It 
asks  that  the  rules  be  approximately  the 
same  for  both  the  Japanese  industrj-  and 
the  American  Industry.  They  ask  only  for 
a  fighting  chance  to  survive.  If  the  Jap- 
anese are  to  continue  to  buy  our  logs, 
our  people  must  be  given  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  with  the  Japane.se  on 
the  Japanese  lumber  market.  Or,  perhaps 
there  should  be  some  limitations  on  ex- 
ports of  logs  from  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton. This  would  maintain  our  jobs  and 
investments  while  allowing  the  Japanese 
to  have  the  ultimate  wood  products  that 
their  economy  needs. 

Perhaps  we  could  spread  the  impact 
and  relieve  the  distress  in  certain  Oregon 
and  Washington  communities  by  helping 
to  make  logs  available  from  areas  where 
timber  is  more  abundant  compared  to 
the  existing  mill  facilities.  I  am  asking 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  to  give  me  a  report  on 
this  covering  the  United  States  and 
Alaska. 

We  are  now  at  the  point  where  the  con- 
sequences of  this  looming  disaster  for  the 
Pacific  Northwest  will  have  costly  conse- 
quences for  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  The 
problem  is  well  stated  by  Mr.  John  H. 
Martinson,  manager  of  Anacortes  Ve- 
neer. Inc..  a  plN'wood  manufacturing  firm 
in  Anacortes.  Wash.  This  plant  Is  one  of 
the  top  12  in  the  Industry  in  terms  of 
volume  and  ranks  among  the  top  5  per- 
cent in  Its  rate  of  efQclency.  This  plant, 
Incidentally,  Is  owned  by  men  who  work 
In  it.  Mr.  Martin.son  states: 

We  were  harvesting  the  full  cut  In  1965 
when  .  .  .  only  2  5".  of  our  log  supply  on  » 
national  ba-sls  was  going  to  export. 

In  the  United  States  in  1965  we  built  Just 
over  15  million  housing  unites — and  they 
required  about  half  of  the  total  timber 
harvest 

We  harvested  the  full  allowable  cut  m 
1966,  also,  and  we  allowed  a  billion  feet  of 
It  to  move,  unregulated,  into  export. 

But.  in  1966  we  built  only  1.2  million 
houses 

By  1970  our  best  Information — and  yours— 
Is  that  we  will  build  2.5  mlhlon  housing  unlta 
a  year.  Every  million  housing  start.s  require* 
9.56  billion  feet  of  logs  By  1970  lop  exports 
win  require  more  than  2  billion  feet.  If  we 
do  not  regulate  them. 

Where  are  the  logs  going  to  come  from? 
Our  timber  supply  Is  limited.  The  price  of 
Amertc.i's  commodity  building  products  wlU 
soar  If  these  two  trends— lncre:ised  building 
recjulrements  and  increased  log  exports — con- 
tinue Tills  country  will  be  In  the  unbelleve- 
able  position  of  importing  materials  to  shel- 
ter Us  own  people. 

Obviously,  we  can  no  longer  afford  de- 
lay in  coping  with  this  problem.  From 
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the  executive  branch  we  need  an  earnest 
and  imaginative  approach  to  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem.  More,  we  need  speed. 
With  this  in  view,  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
junior  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
j.^cKsoN]  and  I,  together  with  represent- 
atives of  lumber  and  plywood  manufac- 
turers and  American  log  exporters,  met 
with  responsible  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  who  assured  us  that  the 
Department  will  take  a  fresh  look  at  the 
problem  in  cooperation  with  other  agen- 
cies. We  have  urged  upon  him  various 
suggestions  for  achieving  a  rational  basis 
for  an  agreement  with  Japan  which 
would  help  to  assure  the  Japanese  of  the 
stable  supply  of  the  wood  that  Japan 
needs  without  crippling  the  Pacific 
Northwest  today  and,  as  homebuilding 
mounts  in  a  couple  of  years,  without 
forcing  the  price  of  our  domestic  hous- 
ing beyond  the  reach  of  so  many  of  our 
families. 

The  time  has  come  when  action  must 
be  taken.  I  expect  to  hear  from  the  State 
Department  very  soon  regarding  the  al- 
ternative courses  of  action  that  it  be- 
lieves can  be  taken  to 'alleviate  this  situ- 
ation. At  that  time.  I  shall  discuss  the 
matter  further  with  the  Senate  and  the 
people  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  my  neighboring 
State  of  Washington  [Mr.  Magnttson] 
has  brought  before  the  Senate  one  of  the 
most  vexing  and  vital  issues  confronting 
the  Pacific  Northwest  today — the  export 
of  logs  to  Japan. 

I  concur  in  Senator  Magnttson's  prin- 
cipal conclusion  that  action  must  be 
taken,  and  taken  soon,  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems facing  timbermen  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  which  stem  directly  from  log 
exports  to  Japan. 

The  forest  industry  In  Oregon  and 
Washington  Is  in  a  squeeze,  and  it  is  a 
serious  one.  The  Industry  has  not  re- 
covered from  the  administration's  tight 
money  policy  in  the  past  and  the  result- 
ing slump  in  homebuilding.  The  antici- 
pated doubling  of  log  exports  of  which 
Senator  Magntjson  speaks,  and  the  seri- 
ous adverse  impact  the  doubling  of  log 
exports  will  have  on  the  forest  industry 
in  the  Northwest  is  a  problem  that  can 
no  longer  be  shunted  around  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  where  It  has  been  the 
subject  of  study  and  review  for  more 
than  5  years. 

I  feel  confident  that  with  the  active 
participation  of  one  as  knowledgeable 
and  influential  as  Senator  Magnuson  in 
matters  relating  to  commerce,  that  ac- 
tions necessary  to  settle  the  log  export 
issue  will  be  forthcoming  and  forthwith. 
The  problems  of  Inadequate  log  supply 
and  higher  priced  log  supplies  for  do- 
mestic mills  which  stem  from  log  ex- 
ports is  serious  in  certain  parts  of 
Oregon.  However,  it  is  undoubtedly 
much  more  serious  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, because  Washington's  volume  of 
log  exports  was  three  times  greater  than 
Oregon's  in  1966. 

Senator  Magnuson  pointed  out  two 
glaring  policy  discrepancies  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  administration  of 
federally  owned  land  in  different  States. 
The  first  policy  discrepancy  is,  as  Sen- 
ator Magnuson  says,  that  It  Is  a  strange 


national  policy  that  says  no  logs  may  be 
exported  from  the  State  of  Alaska,  but 
that  they  may  be  exported  without  limi- 
tations from  the  States  of  Oregon  and 
Washington.  As  I  have  said  many  times 
in  the  past,  this  national  policy  discrep- 
ancy is  not  right  and  should  be  cor- 
rected. 

The  second  national  policy  discrep- 
ancy is  the  one  which  the  senior  Senator 
from  Washington  alludes  to  when  he 
comments  about  the  shocking  fact  that 
the  Japanese  Gtovemment  will  not  per- 
mit the  formation  or  operation  in  Japan 
of  timber-oriented  companies  that  are 
controlled  by  Americans.  Yet,  in  Alaska, 
the  manufacturing  of  lumber  products  is 
almost  wholly  controlled,  directly  or  in- 
directly, by  Japanese  capital,  although 
raw  logs  are  not  exportable  from  Alaska. 
Senator  Magnuson  is  right  when  he 
says  that  free  trade  does  not  prevail  in 
that  instance. 

Inconsistent  Federal  policies  between 
States  on  log  exports  is  a  double-bar- 
reled blast  against  timber  processors  in 
Oregon  and  Washington. 

My  first  address  to  this  body  3  months 
ago  dealt  entirely  with  the  forest  indus- 
try and  the  problem  facing  Oregon  tim- 
bermen. 

Federal  policies  in  the  management  of 
Government  tlmberlands  will  determine 
in  large  part  the  course  of  the  timber 
processing  industry  in  Oregon.  Federal 
agencies  control  over  80  percent  of  the 
timber  in  Oregon,  yet  in  1965  these  Fed- 
eral lands  provided  only  slightly  over  55 
percent  of  the  total  timber  harvest  in 
Oregon. 

The  forest  industry  is  the  principal  in- 
dustry in  Oregon  and  it  is,  and  will  be, 
one  of  my  principal  concerns  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  commend  Senator  Magnuson 's 
comments  to  the  careful  consideration  of 
every  Senator.  To  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Washington,  as  well  as 
to  all  Oregonians,  I  reiterate  my  posi- 
tion of  the  past  to  devote  whatever  time 
and  effort  is  necessary  imtil  the  vital 
and  vexing  problem  again  presented  to 
this  body  is  brought  to  a  resolve  that  is 
fair,  equitable,  and  acceptable  by  the 
majority  involved  and  affected. 


PEACE  CORPS  PROGRAM  APPEALS 

TO  THE  BEST  IN  OUR  NATION'S 

YOUTH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day's college  graduate  is  the  subject  of 
an  Intensified  talent  hunt  by  industry, 
Government,  and  the  professions.  One 
of  the  most  successful  comi>etltors  in 
this  talent  hunt  is  the  Peace  Corps. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  highlights  the  inroads  being 
made  by  the  Peace  Corps  into  the  re- 
cruiting activities  of  major  industrial 
employers  who  have  apparently  decided 
to  take  a  page  from  the  Peace  Corps 
book  by  comparing  the  opportunities  to 
be  gained  in  private  business  with  the 
satisfactions  to  be  gained  from  a  tour 
with  the  Peace  Corps. 

This  is  an  encouraging  indication  of 
the  strongly  Idealistic  motivation  of  a 
large  segment  of  the  Nation's  ablest 
youth.  For  serving  in  the  Peace  Corps 
represents  a  real  sacrifice  in  physical 
comforts  and  economic  rewards.  Yet  to- 


day's young  people  apparently  are  will- 
ing to  make  the  sacrifice  in  return  for 
the  chance  to  help  the  underprivileged  in 
other  nations. 

Often  the  younger  generation  comes 
in  for  a  great  deal  of  criticism  at  the 
hands  of  teachers  and  parents.  But  I 
wonder  how  many  of  our  generation, 
faced  with  the  opportunities  of  today's 
college  graduates,  would  have  been  will- 
ing to  forego  those  opportimities,  even 
for  a  short  while,  to  join  the  Peace 
Corps.  As  the  Milwaukee  Journal  puts 
it.  Peace  Corps  competition  for  top  in- 
dustry prospects  "demonstrates  that 
guaranteed  careers,  supersecurlty,  and 
money  aren't  everything." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Journal  editorial  and  an 
Associated  Press  article  on  the  subject 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  July  9,  1967) 
Peace  Corps  a  Magnet 
Recruiters  for  the  nation's  big  corporations 
have  run  into  an  unexpected  competitor  as 
they  make  the  rounds  of  college  campuses  In 
the  annual  search  for  talent.  The  competitor 
can't  match  the  salaries,  fringe  benefits  and 
Job  security  of  big  business,  but  offers  In- 
stead hard  work,  long  hours,  primitive  work- 
ing conditions,  parsimonious  pay — and  a 
challenge. 

The  competitor  Is  the  peace  corps,  which 
has  found  fertile  recruiting  ground  in  the 
nation's  liberal  arts  colleges.  Despite  In- 
creasing competition  from  the  draft,  business 
and  industry,  the  peace  corps  has  had  little 
trouble  filling  its  quotas. 

Some  corporations  have  counter-attacked 
in  their  recruitment  advertising.  Said  one 
ad  placed  in  college  newspapers:  "Want  to 
cliange  the  world?  Join  the  peace  corps  .  .  . 
or  Join  General  Electric."  Another  company 
advertised  that  It  wasn't  necessary  to  live  in 
a  hut  "or  share  a  sleeping  bag  with  tsetse  files 
to  test  your  mind  and  spirit."  The  effect  on 
peace  corps  recruitment  has  been  inflnltes- 
imal. 

The  fact  is  that  the  peace  corps  principle 
of  service  to  others  appeals  to  the  spirit  of 
idealism  of  college  students  everywhere.  It 
demonstrates  that  guaranteed  careers,  super- 
security  and  money  aren't  everything. 

AP  RECRtrrriKO  Stort,  Mat  30,  1967 

Washington  (AP). — The  Peace  Corps  Is 
Increasingly  zeroing  in  on  the  college  senior 
as  the  ideal  Volunteer  and  private  industry 
apparently  is  feeling  the  agency's  recruiting 
effect. 

Six  years  of  Peace  Corps  experience  has 
shown,  says  recruiting  chief  Charles  W.  But- 
ler, "that  the  type  person  we  are  looking  for 
can  be  most  easily  found  on  the  college 
campus,  and  more  specifically  among  the 
seniors. 

"My  ideal  Volunteer  Is  a  liberal  arts  grad- 
uate who  shows  he  can  get  along  with  peo- 
ple, has  a  degree  of  tolerance  and  won't 
quit  when  the  going  gets  tough,"  says  But- 
ler, himself  a  former  Volunteer. 

Of  the  Peace  Corps'  4,350  Volunteers  in 
1962,  70.6  per  cent  were  college  graduates. 
That  proportion  increased  to  805  per  cent 
for  last  year's  13.999  Volunteers. 

The  agency  notes  private  industry  is  In- 
creasingly aware  of  strong  college  campus 
recruiting  done  by  the  Peace  Corps,  which 
has  refined  its  techniques  to  aim  for  the 
cream  of  college  seniors. 

"We  know  they  don't  like  it  much."  said 
one  source.  "But  car  you  blame  them?  They're 
after  the  same  kind  of  persons  we  want." 

"Typical  of  the  competition  going  on  is 
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the  wlvertlsement  placed  In  college  newe- 
papen  by  Oenerai  Electric 

"Waat  to  change  the  world'"  the  copy 
says.  "Join  the  Peace  Corps  .  .  or  Join  Gen- 
eral  Electric." 

Th«  body  of  the  ad  says:  "Let's  face  It. 
the  Peace  Corps  Lsn  t  for  everybody.  Neither 
Is  medicine,  law  or  social  work.  But  you 
can  get  a  lot  of  ihe  same  kind  of  satisfac- 
tion from  a  Job  with  General  Electric. 

"Because  we.  too.  are  trying  to  make  life 
on  earth  more   livable  " 

A  aeries  of  advertisements  in  the  college 
edition  of  Time  magazine  this  winter  carried 
similar  messages  to  students  written  In  the 
name  of  Industrial  leaders. 

"Nobody's  putting  down  the  Peace  Corps — 
or  any  other  public  service  projects  compet- 
ing for  your  post-graduate  abilities.  But  you 
don't  have  to  live  in  a  favela  or  shBLre  a  sleep- 
ing bag  with  t&etse  S.:ea  to  teet  your  mind 
and  spirit."  said  one  ad. 

Even  surrounded  by  creature  comforts  In 
modern  office  buildings,  you'll  find  there's  a 
special  kind  of  excitement  and  satisfaction 
la  business.  Here's  the  way  Robert  O.  Ander- 
son, board  chairman  of  Atlantic  Richfield 
Company,  tells  it: 

Anderson  then  describes  the  excitement 
and  challenge  of  the  business  world. 

Butler's  Idea  of  what  a  Volunteer  should 
be  is  pretty  much  in  Une  with  a  composite 
picture  of  what  the  average  Volunteer  looks 
like,  according  to  Dr.  Robert  Voas.  director  of 
the  Peace  Corps  division  of  field  selection. 

Five  areas  of  Volunteer  evaluation  are 
skill,  motivation.  Interpersonal  effectiveness, 
language  and  emotional  maturity. 

"■When  you  look  at  the  valuation  chart,  you 
can  see  that  the  best  place  to  find  the  kind 
of  persons  we  are  looking  for  Is  on  the  college 
campus."  said  Voas. 

A  person  doesn't  have  to  be  fluent  In  a 
foreign  language  when  he  enters  the  Peace 
Corps  but  he  has  only  three  months  to  learn 
one  while  in  training 

"Usually  a  college  graduate  will  have  eome 
background  In  language."  Voas  said,  "or  he 
has  disciplined  himself  so  he  can  learn  one 
in  three  months.  A  person  who  lacks  college 
training  has  a  more  difficult  time  learning  a 
language  In  a  short  period  of  time." 

Voas  gave  this  composite  of  the  average 
Volunteer  candidate: 

A  aa-year-old  male — the  ratio  of  60-40  In 
faror  of  males — who  has  Just  graduated  from 
a  liberal  arts  course,  was  a  little  above  aver- 
age student,  had  at  least  a  year  of  a  foreign 
language,  was  active  in  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities. Isn't  married  but  has  a  girl  and 
comee  from  California  or  New  England. 


POLIC7Y    RECOMMENDATIONS    FOR 
THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
turned 10  days  ago  from  a  trip  to  Israel 
on  behalf  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  toured  Israel  and  spoke 
with  top  Government  officials,  including 
Prime  Minister  Levi  Eshkol  and  Gen. 
Moishe  Dayan.  While  in  Israel,  I  came  to 
several  definite  conclusions. 

Mr.  President,  these  seem  to  me  to  be 
the  specific  major  points  that  must  be 
kept  in  mind  in  order  to  establish  a  last- 
ing peace  In  the  Middle  East. 

First.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Arabs  were  the  aggressors  who  be«an 
the  war,  despite  their  claims  to  the  con- 
trary. The  blockage  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba 
and  the  openly  voiced  threats  to  annihi- 
late Israel  could  only  lead  to  warfare. 

Second.  A  permanent  and  peaceful 
settlement  in  the  Middle  East  must  guar- 
antee Israel  and  all  other  maritime  na- 
tions the  unimneded  ii.>e  of  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  and  the  Sue?  Canal. 


Third.  A  regional  water  atjreement 
must  be  reached  so  that  Israel.  Lebanon, 
and  Jordan  will  all  be  able  to  partake 
without  difficulty  of  the  limited  water  re- 
sources in  their  region. 

Fourth.  The  Arab  nations  and  the 
world  powers  must  recognize  Israel's  in- 
dependence and  integrity  and  her  right 
to  exist  as  an  equal  among  nations. 

Fifth.  Israel  should  be  neither  asked 
nor  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  Arab 
lands  she  conquered  until  a  solid  base 
for  a  permanent  peace  is  established. 
Israels  defense  must  be  guaranteed,  and 
Israel  must  consent  to  the  establishment 
of  whatever  the  new  borders  may  be. 

Sixth.  An  arms  race  in  the  Middle  East 
will  only  contribute  to  Increased  tension 
and  will  do  nothing  to  help  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  peace.  However,  if 
Russia  continues  to  supply  arms  to  the 
Arab  nations,  then  the  United  States 
should  promptly  supply  arms  to  Israel 
under  conditions  agreeable  to  our  two 
countries. 

Seventh  The  United  Nations  role  in  a 
solution  of  the  Middle  East  problem 
should  be  to  encourage  Israel  and  her 
Arab  neighbors  to  settle  their  dififerences 
directly  among  themselves;  to  encour- 
age the  major  powers  to  terminate  the 
arms  race  under  international  inspection 
machinery:  and  to  assist  all  nations  in 
the  area  in  the  development  of  a  pro- 
gram for  resettlement  of  the  refugees. 

Eighth  Within  and  outside  the  United 
Nations,  the  role  of  the  United  States 
should  be  one  of  continued  political, 
moral,  and  financial  support  of  Israel  and 
the  prompt  termination  of  all  such  aid 
to  the  Arab  countries 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
the  ninth  anniversary  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week.  Through  a  joint 
resolution  of  Congress  and  by  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  President,  the  third 
week  in  July  has  been  set  aside  to  remind 
us  of  thf  once-free  nations  that  have 
been  in  bondage  for  more  than  20  years. 

The  captive  nations  resolution  demon- 
strates to  the  prisoners  of  these  Immoral 
and  Illegal  regimes  that  the  United  States 
has  not  forgotten  them.  Observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  symbolizes  our 
protest  of  this  theft  of  freedom  by  the 
Communists. 

These  people  yearn  for  freedom  and 
the  resolution  provides  for  the  annual 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week  un- 
til such  time  as  Independence  and  free- 
dom shall  have  been  achieved  for  all  the 
captive  nations  of  the  world  The  Intent 
of  Congress  In  adopting  the  point  resolu- 
tion was  to  make  clear  that  the  people 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
does  not  accept  Communist  tyranny. 

Today.  In  Europe  alone,  there  are  eight 
Nations  which  are  captives  of  the  Com- 
munist dlctatonshlp  in  Russia.  These 
nations  extend  from  the  Bay  of  Finland 
in  the  north  to  the  Black  Sea  In  the 
south.  There  are  Estonians.  Latvians, 
Lithuanians.  Poles.  Czechoslovaks,  Hun- 
garians. Bulgarians.  Rumanians,  and 
some  18.000,000  Germans  in  the  People's 
Republic  of  East  Germany,  barred  from 
possessing  man's  mo.st  precious  right — 
his  freedom, 


The  three  Baltic  countries.  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  have  endured  the 
oppressive  Communist  rule  longer  than 
many  of  the  people  of  Central  and  East- 
ern Europe.  Their  suffering  is  Increased 
from  their  forceable  annexation  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  These  once  sovereign  and 
independent  entitles  are  no  more.  They 
are  victims  of  the  Communist  lust  for 
power  and  unabated  drive  for  world 
dominance. 

Yet.  even  today,  some  wish  to  build 
bridges  for  their  wicked  travels. 

Other  countries.  East  Germany  in- 
cluded, are  tagged  as  independent  and 
sovereign  by  the  Soviet  Union.  We  know 
them  to  be  satellites  chained  to  their 
Soviet  masters.  They  have  been  com- 
pelled to  follow  the  Kremlin  line  in  their 
foreign  and  domestic  policies.  Deviations 
from  the  Communist  line  have  not  been 
tolerated  and  any  showing  of  independ- 
ence has  been  severely  punished. 

Never  before  In  human  history  have 
we  seen  the  imprisonment  of  nations  on 
such  a  scale.  But  even  in  this  grim  sit- 
uation, many  of  these  people  have  man- 
aged to  maintain  their  faith  In  freedom. 
Much  honor  Is  to  be  given  to  those  who 
have  given  their  lives  for  the  noblest  of 
human  causes  and  to  those  who  continue 
to  carry  on  this  fight. 

After  World  War  11.  Indeed,  even  be- 
fore the  victory  over  Axis  totalitarianism 
was  assured.  Communist  totalitarianism 
had  already  occupied  and  annexed  a 
number  of  Independent  countries  in  Eu- 
rope. At  that  time,  some  leaders  In  the 
West  were  not  greatly  concerned  about 
these  insidious  acts.  They  were  thought 
explainable  and  justified  as  responses  to 
Russia's  fears  and  apprehensions.  It  was 
believed  that  such  moves  could  be  cor- 
rected in  calm  deliberations  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  How  futile  were  such  hopes 
was  soon  learned. 

Tolerance  and  leniency  were  mistakes 
that  we  should  admit  today,  and  we 
should  learn  from  them. 

But  we  have  not  seemed  to.  The  1967 
Captive  Nations  Week  proclamation  It- 
self evidences  delusion  and  wishfulness. 
Unlike  the  1959  proclamation  of  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower — which  cited  the  "im- 
perialistic and  agresslve  policies  of  Soviet 
communism"  and  "Soviet-dominated  na- 
tions"— the  1967  proclamation  mentions 
neither  Russia  nor  China.  No  reading  of 
this  proclamation  will  reveal  that  It  Is 
Communist  aggression  and  attempts  at 
world  domination  which  have  created 
the  need  for  a  Captive  Nations  Week. 

For  these  reasons,  the  1967  proclama- 
tion is  far  from  adequate.  Its  failure  to 
Identify  the  evil  will  not  cause  the  evil 
to  disappear.  A  recognition  of  the  evil 
is  a  necessary  step  toward  its  elimina- 
tion. It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  next  year  the 
proclamation  will  be  explicit  and  uncom- 
promising. 

The  inhabitants  of  captive  nations 
have  a  claim  upon  our  sympthy  and 
rightly  inspire  humanitarian  feelings. 
We  are  fully  aware  of  our  responsibility 
toward  these  peoples.  The  joint  resolu- 
tion of  1959  establishing  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  grew  out  of  that  awarenes.": 
Through  this  joint  resolution.  Congress 
and  the  President  carried  out  the  wishes 
of  the  people  of  this  count r>'  It  is  con- 
sistent  with   our  tradition  of  showing 
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sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  and  op- 

''Wring  Captive  Nations  Week,  we 
champion  the  cause  of  freedom  and  jus- 
tice But  just  as  freedom  and  justice  are 
not  absent  from  these  countries  for  only 
1  week  each  year,  our  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions should  not  be  so  temporally  re- 
stricted. This  is  a  continuing  problem. 
It  is  not  the  problem  of  the  captives 
alone.  It  is  our  problem,  too. 

Captive  Nations  Week  is  a  noble,  hu- 
manitarian cause.  I  am  privileged  to 
recognize  and  participate  in  this  week  of 
national  observance. 


I 


SYMPOSIUM  ON  WEALTH 
STATISTICS 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
result  of  the  work  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Statistics,  I  have  become  much  con- 
cerned with  an  area  vital  to  sound  eco- 
nomic policy. 

I  speak  of  the  need  for  developing  bet- 
ter statistical  tools  in  order  to  analyze 
our  economy  and  to  prescribe  the  best 
possible  solutions  for  the  economic  prob- 
lems we  face. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  the  fine  work  of 
two  groups  based  in  Waslilngton,  D.C.. 
the  Washington  Statistical  Society  and 
the  Washington  chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Marketing  Association.  These  or- 
ganizations jointly  sponsored  a  sympo- 
sium June  22  entitled  "Measurement  of 
the  Nation's  Well-Being." 

The  symposium  follows  studies  con- 
ducted in  1965  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
SUtistlcs,  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
chair,  on  "Measuring  the  Nation's  Ma- 
terial Wealth."  The  work  of  the  subcom- 
mittee pointed  up  the  need  and  poten- 
tialities of  wealth  statistics  as  well  as  the 
tremendous  effort  which  Its  proper  de- 
velopment requires. 

Among  the  addresses  given  at  the  sym- 
posium was  a  speech  by  my  colleague 
on  the  subcommittee.  Representative 
Thomas  B.  Curtis,  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Representative  Curtis'  address, 
entitled  "New  Concepts  in  Wealth  Statis- 
tics and  Capital  Budgeting."  stressed  the 
vital  importance  of  an  inventory  of  the 
Nation's  wealth. 

In  addition  to  the  comments  of  Repre- 
sentative Curtis.  I  invite  the  Senate's 
attention  to  an  address  by  Theodore  D. 
Woolsey,  entitled  "Indices  of  Health— A 
Brief  Review  of  the  State  of  the  Art," 
and  the  remarks  of  the  symposium 
chairman.  Paul  I.  Ahmed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dresses be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


New    Concepts    in    Wealth    Statistics   and 

Capital  Budgeting 

(Bv  Representative  Thomas  B.  Curtis, 

Republican  of  Missouri) 

It  Is  impossible  to  Imagine  today  how  a 

modern  economy  coiold  operate  without  the 

knowledge  provided  by  the  national  Income 

accounts — our  familiar  ONF. 

Yet  this  indispensable  tool  for  understand- 
ing our  economy  was  developed  only  over  the 
past  three  or  four  decades.  Given  our  heavy 
rello.iice  on  the  GNP.  it  Is  an  astonishingly 
recent  development. 


Now  there  are  new  stirrings  within  the 
statistical  fraternity.  Within  the  past  two 
years,  a  significant  and  potentially  massive 
effort  has  been  launched  to  develop  another 
key  statUtlcal  tool.  I  am  speaking  of  an  In- 
ventory of  the  Nation's  wealth. 

I  strongly  suspect  that  before  too  many 
years  have  passed,  wealth  statistics  wUl  rank 
with  the  GNP  in  usefulness  to  economists, 
government  ofBclals,  and  businessmen.  Thirty 
or  forty  years  from  now  we  shall  be  wonder- 
ing how  we  ever  got  along  without  them— 
lust  as  we  do  today  about  the  GNP. 

As  you  know,  the  effort  was  formally 
inaugurated  by  the  Wealth  Inventory  Plan- 
ning Study,  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
John  Kendrlck,  which  foUowed  pioneering 
work  in  this  field  by  Professor  Raymond 
Goldsmith.  The  Kendrlck  study  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  m 
late  1964  and  hearings  were  held  and  a  re- 
port Issued  In  1966. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Statistics, 
which  conducted  those  hearings,  had  only 
one  problem:  It  was  difficult.  If  not  Impos- 
slble,  to  find  witnesses  who  were  opposed  to 
the  Collection  of  wealth  statistics.  The  wit- 
nesses and  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
enjoyed  a  rare— and  to  me  almost  dlsturb- 
InK— unanimity  of  opinion. 

WHT  do  I  say  disturbing?  I  certainly  am 
wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  developing  these 
rtlusucs.  They  will  have  many  critical  uses 
which  are  not  clearly  foreseen  even  now. 
But  more  of  this  later. 

If  there  is  a  single  reason  why  I  felt  un- 
easy at  the  unanimity  expressed  at  the 
Ooiiunlttee's  hearings,  it  was  because  so  little 
attention  was  paid  to  what  wealth  statistics 
would  not  include.  The  usefulness  of  any 
stattstlcal  series  depends  upon  a  P'e^lse  un- 
derstanding of  the  limitations  of  the  data. 
Unless  carefuUy  Interpreted,  statistics  can 
become  misleading  guides  to  poUcy  action. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  relating  to  our 
national  income  accounts.  ^  ^  .    , 

I  regret  to  say  that  even  our  GNP  data  Is 
frequently  misused.  Increases  In  GNP  are 
often  equated  with  true  economic  growth  or 
wealth  creation.  Yet  the  Gross  National 
Product  is  an  indicator  of  economic  activity, 
not  economic  growth,  and  certainly  not  of 
wealth  creation. 

This  is  a  case  of  confusing  indicators  with 
causes.  You  cannot  get  an  elevator  to  come 
to  your  floor  by  manipulating  the  floor  indi- 
cator. I  think  we  have  to  become  more  so- 
phisticated in  economics  so  that  we  dlstin- 
^sh  between  basic  economic  forces  and  eco- 
nomic indicators  which  measure  these  forces^ 
The  best  rebuttal  to  those  who  imply  that 
GNP  measures  economic  growth  is  to  point 
out  that  during  periods  of  war  tiie  economy 
is  highly  active,  economically  and  In  every 
other  way.  Gross  National  Product  soars  to 
hleh  levels.  Unemployment  Is  very  low.  Yet 
no  one  would  contend  that  this  reflects  tiue 
economic  growth.  Quite  the  contrary.  It  is 
economic  activity  that  destroys  wealth. 

Even  in  peacetime,  economic  activity  may 
destroy  wealth,  rather  than  create  It.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  a  society  governed  by 
central  economic  planning.  Witness  ^'me  of 
the  gross  errors  committed  by  the  Russian 
economic  planners,  such  as  In  agriculture  or 
m  the  heavy  public  investment  In  hydro- 
electric plants  instead  of  coal  burning  steam 
electric  plants.  These  errors  of  economic 
judgment  showed  up  as  Increased  Gross  Na- 
tloMl  Product  because  they  stimulated  eco- 
nomic activity.  But  tiltlmately  they  proved 
to  be  economic  mistakes.  They  used  up 
wealth,  instead  of  creating  It,  and  economic 
activity  Itself  diminished  In  the  long  run. 
The  ability  of  the  Russian  economy  to  move 
forward  has  been  sharply  limited  by  these 
economic  errors  which  were  hidden  by  the 
inability  of  the  GNP  Indicators  to  measure 
the  quality  of  economic  activity. 

The  importance  of  understanding  the  lim- 
itations of  economic  date  will  apply  equally 
to  wealth  statistics.  The  development  of  these 


statistics,  which  is  now  going  forward  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  emphasizes  physi- 
cal or  material  wealth.  However,  we  must 
keep  firmly  In  mind  that  wealth  Includes 
much  more.  Among  the  meanings  cited  In  the 
dictionary,  we  And,  "those  energies,  faculties, 
and  habits  directly  contributing  to  make  peo- 
ple Industrially  efficient." 

I  continually  pose  a  hypothetical  question 
to  businessmen.  I  ask.  "What  If  you  were 
confronted  with  the  choice  of  losing  all  of 
your  physical  assets  or  losing  the  skilled 
personnel  that  you  have  built  up  over  a 
period  of  years?  Which  would  you  choose?" 
The  answer  comes  quickly.  In  effect,  they 
say,  "Well  take  our  personnel  and  go  to 
work  In  a  barn."  I  am  sure  that  many  In- 
dustrial leaders  of  Germany,  for  whom  the 
destruction  of  their  physical  plant  was  a 
fact  after  World  War  II,  understand  perfectly 
what  our  own  businessmen  mean. 

As  an  economy  matures,  the  emphasis  on 
human  wealth,  as  opposed  to  physical 
wealth,  increases  sharply.  Hiunan  skills  gain 
in  relative  Importance  to  physical  assets. 
Mass  production  In  our  society  is  completely 
dependent  upon  mass  distribution  and 
mass  services.  A  mature  society  emphasizes 
those  areas  where  the  need  for  hviman 
knowledge  and  skills  is  greatest  but  which 
often  require  relatively  less  tangible  or 
physical   wealth   than   manufacturing. 

By  concentrating  our  attention  on  phys- 
ical wealth,  we  measure  oi?ly  one  part  of 
our  real  wealth  and  tend  to  shove  Into  the 
background  the  areas  that  I  feel  we  must 
emphasize  more  and  more.  The  enactment 
of  the  Investment  Tax  Credit  Illustrates 
the  type  of  problems  we  can  face  in  this  area 
unless  we  understand  the  meaning  and 
llmltatons  of  the  wealth  statistics  that  are 
being  developed.  The  Investment  tax  credit 
applies  to  investment  In  physical  capital. 
Certainly  this  Is  Important.  Investment  In 
plant  and  equipment  stimulates  real  eco- 
nomic growth.  But  Is  that  enough?  I  think 
not.  Investment  In  human  resources  is 
equally,  and  perhaps  more,  important. 

Our  tex  laws  currently  discriminate 
against  training  and  education.  Yet  such 
expenses  are  clearly  a  capital  Investment 
that  creates  a  tremendous  return  to  the 
individual  and  to  society.  Our  neglect  of 
human  wealth  Is  further  highlighted  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  not  yet  set  up  statistical 
series  on  job  vacancies,  nor  do  we  have  a 
common  nomenclature  on  skills. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  measuring  our 
human  wealth  poses  difficult  conceptual  and 
technical  problems.  But  dl^cult  or  not,  we 
cannot  neglect  the  fact  that  wealth  re^ly 
consists  of  a  combination  of  physical  goods. 
the  tools,  along  with  the  know-how  of  hu- 
man beings.  Physical  wealth  without  humajn 
skills  can  create  an  economic  waste.  I  think, 
for  example,  of  the  Inter-American  Highway, 
which  was  built  before  a  concept  of  proper 
maintenance  had  been  developed  and  trained 
personnel  made  available.  Some  of  the 
wealth  that  was  created  has  deteriorated  as 

a  result.  _        ... 

so  as  we  move  forward  In  this  area  of  wealth 
statistics,  let  us  bear  In  mind*  that  we  rely 
more  and  more  heavily  on  human  knowledge. 
It  becomes  more  important  In  relation  to 
Dhvslcal  wealth,  and  It  becomes  essential 
that  we  stress  and  understand  the  difference. 

Having  raised  those  cautionary  signals,  let 
me  emphasize  again  how  anxious  I  am  that 
we  move  forward  with  the  collection  of 
wealth  data.  Not  all  of  the  problems  have 
yet  been  solved,  nor  will  the  wealth  esti- 
mates that  eventually  emerge  be  perfect. 
But  had  we  waited  for  perfection,  we  prob- 
ably would  not  have  our  national  Income 
and  product  accounts  today.  Even  these  are 
undergoing  constant  Improvement. 

The  value  of  wealth  statistics  Is  that  they 
will  provide  some  of  the  answers  to  many 
of  the  most  difficult  questions  facing  econ- 
omists,  particularly   those  relating  to   eco- 
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nomlc  stablilty.  growth,  and  resource  alloca- 
tion. In  addiclon.  there  are  some  lUile- 
empbaslzed  but  vital  uses  ot  wealth  statistics 
which  will  serve  important  objectives  ol  pub- 
lic policy.  I  want  to  ducuss  four  ol  these 
briefly  with  you  today. 

First,  our  present  depreciation  schedules 
are  completely  unrealisuc  la  a  time  of  such 
rapid  technological  change.  These  schedules 
are  still  based  on  the  concept  of  useful  life. 
I  have  thought  for  some  time  that  with 
technology  improving  as  rapidly  as  It  is  In 
the  United  States  today,  depreciation  should 
be  based  on  ob.solescence  f'or  example,  we 
need  more  realistic  depreciation  schedules 
for  buildings.  I  ha\e  noticed  In  my  own 
community  of  6t.  Louis  and  elsewhere  that 
buildings  are  being  torn  down  that  appear 
to  be  perfectly  usable  When  I  have  Inquired 
why,  I  have  often  found  that  It  Is  because 
they  are  not  air  conditioned,  and  that  It  may 
actually  be  more  costly  to  Install  central 
air  conditioning  or  even  window  air  con- 
ditioning than  to  build  a  new  and  modern 
structure  from  the  ground  up.  I  thlnlc  vie 
are  seeing  more  and  more  of  this  Itlnd  of 
obsolescence  and  It  has  a  great  bearing  on 
our  attempts  to  measure  wealth  I  hope  that 
one  useful  fall-out  of  the  wealth  Inventory 
Is  additional  and  more  realistic  d.ita  on 
lengths  of  life  that  could  be  used  by  the 
Treasury  Department  to  revise  the  deprecia- 
tion guidelines  in  accordance  with  these 
realities  of  obsolescence. 

Second,  the  poverty  program  necessarily 
required  some  attempt  to  define  poverty 
Initially,  a  family  was  said  to  be  poor  If  Us 
annual  Income  was  below  $3,000  a  year.  This 
has  since  been  revised  to  take  account  of 
such  factors  as  number  of  members  In  a 
family,  but  our  poverty  guidelines  still  re- 
main seriously  deficient. 

One  of  the  largest  groups  said  to  be  poor 
are  our  aged.  Obviously  the  current  Income 
of  many  aged  persons  Is  considerably  below 
what  It  was  during  their  earning  years.  But 
very  often,  these  same  people  may  have 
assets  In  the  form  of  cash  savings,  stock. 
Goveriunent  bonds,  household  furnishings. 
and  a  dwelling  that  Is  fully  paid  for  I  would 
expect  that  our  wealth  Inventory  would  give 
us  a  better  Idea  of  the  assets  of  this  and 
other  groups  in  our  society  and  thus  help 
us  to  understand  the  poverty  program  better 
and  to  shape  ouj  programs  with  more  realism 
and  precision. 

Third.  I  have  felt  for  years  that  one  of  our 
best  taxes  Is  the  property  tax.  Essentially. 
the  property  tax  is  a  tax  on  wealth  txised 
upon  a  continuing  process  of  assessment  It 
has  responded  nob:y  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  financing  the  vast  Increase  In  state 
and  local  expenditures,  particularly  for  edu- 
cation. 

There  Is  still  a  need  for  modernizing  our 
property  tax  laws  and  in  keeping  them  up-to- 
date — which  means,  among  other  things. 
modernizing  our  zoning  laws  Few  communi- 
ties can  supfKjrt  schixils  or  community  fa- 
cilities with  a  property  tax  based  heavily 
on  home  assessments.  A  combination  of  up- 
to-date  zoning  and  assessment  can.  however. 
produce  a  balance  between  industry,  com- 
merce, utilities,  and  private  homes  that  Is 
capable  of  producing  fine  community  facili- 
ties, ample  revenue,  and  little  debt 

The  interesting  fact  about  the  real  estate 
tax  Is  that  It  produces  funds  that  are  spent 
largely  to  Increase  the  valuation  of  the  very 
real  estate  that  is  taxed.  The  expenditures 
from  the  real  estate  tax  directly  relate  to 
increasing  and  preserving  community  wealth. 
A  well-defined  real  estate  tax  system  creates 
an  Incentive  to  utilize  real  estate  to  Its  gre.\t- 
est  economic  potential.  As  a  good  tax  system 
Is  established  In  context  with  up-to-date 
zoning  laws  and  building  codes,  increased 
wealth  flows  to  the  community 

In  developing  wealth  statistics,  we  should 
look  to  the  inadequacies  of  the  assessment 
proceaa  of  local  Government  in  computing 
wealth.  I  was  highly  pleased  that  the  Sub- 


conunlttee  on  Economic  Statistics  noted  In 
its  report  that  a  national  wealth  Inventory 
would  prove  highly  useful  In  studying  the 
mitigation  of  present  wide  variances  in  prop- 
erty tax  laws  and  assessments. 

Finally,  the  collection  of  wealth  statistics 
should  be  coupled  with  the  development  of 
a  capital  budget  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Those  economists  and  policy-makers 
who  have  emphasized  the  aggregate  Impact 
of  Federal  spending  on  economic  activity 
have  tended  to  erode  the  fiscal  discipline 
upon  which  a  sound  expenditure  policy  must 
rest.  The  aggregate  economists  have  said.  In 
effect,  that  we  must  have  spending  for 
spending's  sake,  in  order  tt)  stir  up  economic 
activity  when  aggregate  demand  Is  Insufll- 
cieut.  This  phllosopiiy  undermines  a  sound 
and  wealth-creating  expenditure  policy. 

If  the  purpose  of  Federal  spending  Is  to 
equate  demand  to  the  economy  s  capacity, 
then  what  di>es  it  matter  what  you  spend  the 
money  for,  so  long  as  it  is  spent .'  In  my  view, 
expenditure  policy  must  relate  to  what  the 
money  is  spent  for  If  Federal  outlays  are 
for  investment  purposes,  they  must  increase 
wealth  and  earnings.  If  they  are  for  current 
expenditures,  they  should  not  exceed  present 
revenues,  except  in  periods  of  identifiable 
emergencies,  and  the  length  of  those  periods 
must  be  related  to  the  basic  wealth  already 
in  being  Military  expenditures  are  designed 
to  protect  the  wealth  and  the  institutions  of 
society  itself.  But  these  expenditures  are 
non-wealth-creating  in  themselves,  and 
should  therefore  be  supplemented  as  soon  as 
possible  by  future  wealth-creating  expendi- 
tures I  Can  think  of  no  expenditures  more 
likely  to  create  wealth  than  those  on  educa- 
tion and  training  It  has  a  powerful  effect  in 
creating  more  wealth  and  new  and  increased 
earning  capacity. 

The  reason  I  believe  a  capital  budget  for 
the  Federal  Government  is  vital  Is  that  It 
would  give  us  means  of  evaluating  exp)endl- 
ture  policy.  We  would  know  what  portion  of 
Federal  spending  is  being  devoted  to  capital 
or  investment  expenditures,  and  we  could 
Judge  those  outlays  accordingly.  We  would 
also  be  m  a  position  to  know  the  level  of 
current  expenditures  and  to  establish  the 
amount  of  current  Income  necessary  to  cover 
those  expenditures. 

These,  then,  are  some  observations  about 
possible  uses  of  the  wealth  inventory  that  I 
consider  important  Obviously,  there  are 
many  others  that  could  be  cited.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  Intelligent  for- 
mulation of  public  policy  In  the  future  will 
require  data  on  the  Nation's  v^■ealth.  The 
collection  of  these  statistics  is  not  only  going 
to  require  a  substantial  outlay  of  funds,  but 
also  a  tre.^lendous  amount  of  coordination 
and  cooperation  among  government  statisti- 
cal agencies.  For  my  part.  I  believe  the  ex- 
pense and  the  effort  is  well  worth  undertak- 
ing I  have  often  said  that  a  doll.ir  spent  on 
the  collection  of  economic  statistics  repays 
Itself  a  hundred  fold  In  a  more  productive 
and  efficient  economy  A  national  wealth  in- 
ventory holds  promise  of  making  an  espe- 
cially significant   contribution   to   that   goal. 

Indices  of  Health— A  Brief  Review  of  the 

St.\te  of  the  Art 

(By  Thejdore  D  Woolsey  ') 

INTRODUCTION 

Interest  In  statistical  mesisures  of  the  state 
of  health  of  the  papulation  goes  back  a 
long  way  in  history.  By  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century  the  discipline  of  vital  statistics 
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began  to  take  shape  with  the  work  of  John 
Graunt  of  England  and  Sir  William  Petty 
in  Ireland.  But  modern  health  suitistics  are 
usually  considered  to  have  their  origin  in 
the  remarkable  work  of  Dr.  William  Farr  who 
became  compiler  of  Abstracts  In  the  General 
Register  Office  of  England  in  1839.  two  year* 
after  thak  office  was  established  and  worked 
there  for  (oity  years.  While  I  do  not  intend 
to  review  his  work  here:  nor  that  of  the 
many  other  European  statisticians  who  were 
concerned  with  indices  of  health,  I  cannot 
l).i.'-s  on  without  referring  you  to  the  fiiscl- 
naung  papers  and  subsequent  discussion  ap. 
pearing  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statisti- 
cal Society  In  1922  and  1923  and  entitled: 
"Discussion  on  the  Value  of  Life-Tables  m 
Statistical  Research.'"  and  "On  the  Methods 
of  Comparing  the  Mortalities  of  Two  or 
More  Communities  and  the  Standardization 
of   Death-rates." 

Since  a  nation's  manpower  Is  lis  greatest 
resource.  I  am  sure  this  Interest  In  me.isures 
of  health  will  continue.  Right  now  m  this 
country,  for  example,  with  much  attention 
being  devoted  to  scientific  planning  methods, 
there  is  a  new  urgency  to  developments  la 
collection  of  the  basic  data  and  construc- 
tion of  various  indices.  Yet.  even  today,  the 
money  and  effort  going  into  data  collection 
concerning  health  is  only  a  small  fraction 
of  what  Is  spent  for  the  large  battery  of  eco- 
nomic indicators.  We  have  reached  the  stage, 
I  understand,  where  we  have  to  have  indices 
of  indices  of  the  economy,  showing  the  frac- 
tion of  all  the  series  that  are  moving  up- 
ward or  downward. 

Nevertheless,  the  situation  for  health  In- 
dices has  much  improved  since  the  passage 
of  the  National  Health  Survey  Act  of  1958. 
Before  that  our  chief  reliance  was,  and  for 
some  purposes  still  needs  to  be,  on  data  from 
the  registration  of  births  and  deaths. 

In  reviewing  the  present  state  of  the  arts 
In  regard  to  health  Indices,  I  wish  to  confine 
myself  to  measures  of  health  per  se.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  state  or 
nation  that  wishes  to  be  adequately  equipped 
with  the  hard  data  needed  for  health  pro- 
gram planning  and  evaluation,  and  for  the 
calibration  of  epidemiologic  and  medical 
c.ire  research,  v^iU  need  other  types  of  com- 
prehensive data  as  well.  Of  particular  im- 
portance are  statistics  on  the  use  of  health 
services,  such  as  hospitalization,  and  phy- 
sician, dentist,  and  nursing  care,  and  sta- 
tistics on  health  resources,  such  as  supplies 
of  health  manpower  of  all  varieties,  hospital 
beds,  nursing  home  beds,  and  all  the  other 
wherewithal  of  health  care. 

The  United  States  is  now,  at  last,  begin- 
ning to  have  the  data  of  these  sorts  that  It 
needs,  but  that  Is  another  story,  and  my  con- 
cern will  be  only  v/lth  Indices  that  measure 
In  some  way  the  state  of  health  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

CONCEPTUAL    PROBLEMS 

What  kind  of  measures  are  we  looking  for 
when  we  seek  to  develop  indices  of  health? 
It  seems  to  me  we  are  looking  for  measures 
of  health  which  are  applicable  to  the  whole 
population  and  which  can  be  shown  as  gen- 
eral indices  to  summarize  the  situation,  like 
the  GNP.  Yet  It  should  also  be  passible  to 
subdivide  the  general  Index  Into  pieces  that 
show  v^'hat  Is  happening  In  various  popula- 
tion groups,  or  in  particular  problem  areas, 
such  as  a  disease  grouping. 

Furthermore,  the  Information  we  want 
must  be  available  regularly  on  a  compar.ible 
basis  to  permit  showing  trends  and  rate  of 
progress  toward  goals. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  d.it.i  must 
be  reasonably  free  of  error  of  measurement 
and  bias. 

Nowadays  there  Is  a  major  effort  being 
made  to  apply  the  techniques  of  cost-bene- 
fit analysis  to  problems  of  public  health.  For 
uses  such  as  this  we  need  Indices  that  are 
convertible  Into  dollars  without  too  many 
arbitrary  assumptions. 
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These,  then,  are  some  of  the  criteria  our 
Indices  ought  to  satisfy. 

But  how  do  we  measure  health?  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  must  fasten  on  those  aspects 
of  the  phenomenon  we  can  measure  objec- 
tively. Otherwise  we  won't  satisfy  our  cri- 
terion. Just  mentioned,  relating  to  errors  of 
measurement.  Good  health  Is  an  amorphous 
concept,  like  happiness  or  prosperity.  It  can 
be  measured  along  a  number  of  axes,  each 
of  which  Is  a  continuum  and  each  of  which 
catches  some  different  aspect  of  the  whole. 

At  the  positive'  health  end  of  the  con- 
tinuum, we  get  into  all  sorts  of  philosophical 
questions  and  problems  of  state  of  mind, 
morale,  and  the  like.  And,  frankly,  these  as- 
pects of  healthfulness  defy  objective  meas- 
urement— at  least  within  our  present  limited 
knowledge.  But  at  the  other  extreme  we  are 
dealing  either  with  death,  which  is  quite  ob- 
jective indeed,  or  with  the  later  stages  of  dis- 
ease or  Injury  where  disability  Is  usually  evi- 
dent and  somewhat  easier  to  measure.  As  a 
pragmatlst,  I  hold  the  view  that  we  are  better 
off  dealing  with  this  negative  health  end  of 
the  continuum. 

In  fact,  the  less  grave  the  illness,  the 
greater  are  the  problems  of  devising  detect- 
ing devices,  and  the  more  likely  are  two  ob- 
servers to  disagree.  Conversely,  when  the  ill- 
ness has  a  serious  Impact  on  the  Individual's 
way  of  living  or  is  life  threatening,  or  fatal, 
then  the  various  axes  along  which  one  might 
try  to  measure  degrees  of  health  seem  to  con- 
verge. Observers  agree  that  the  person's 
health  Is  bad,  and  they  even  come  closer  to 
agreeing  on  what  Is  wrong  with  him.  It  Is 
considerations  such  as  these  which  have  led 
us  m  the  National  Center  for  Health  Statis- 
tics to  focus  particularly  on  disability  and 
death  for  general  purpose  health  Indices.  An 
added  practical  advantage  arises  from  the 
fact  that  both  disability  and  death  are  ap- 
propriate measures  of  our  failures  in  the  field 
of  public  health  and,  hence,  can  be  used  to 
evaluate  the  success  of  our  activities. 

A  caution  is  necessary  here,  however.  Much 
effort  In  public  health  goes  into  disease  pre- 
vention. To  measure  success  or  failure  in 
prevention  It  Isn't  enough  to  measure  health 
at  the  point  where  ill  health  resists  In  dis- 
abUlty  or  death,  and  for  evaluating  early 
detection  of  chronic  disease,  one  needs  still 
other  indices.  Think  of  the  measles  eradica- 
tion campaign  now  under  way,  for  example, 
or  the  efforts  to  bring  diabetes  under  treat- 
ment. One  of  the  major  purposes  of  our 
Health  Examination  Survey  is  to  obtain  sta- 
tistics on  chronic  disease  that  is  as  yet  un- 
treated. 

However,  I  must  pass  by  these  problems  in 
the  interest  of  brevity,  and  return  to  what 
are  major  problems  In  today's  public 
health — the  prevention  of  disability  and 
death.  In  heart  disease,  stroke,  kidney  dis- 
ease, cancer,  mental  illness,  and  arthritis, 
we  know  so  little  about  primary  prevention, 
le..  the  prevention  of  onset,  that  much  of 
the  effort  Is  devoted  to  prevention  of  dis- 
ability and  death.  This  Is  even  true  in  the 
problem  area  of  accidental  Injuries  because, 
despite  the  pinpointed  campaigns  to  get  peo- 
ple to  fasten  seat  belts  and  wear  safety  gog- 
gles, and  the  like,  the  great  bulk  of  acci- 
dental injuries  are  not  prevented  by  any 
methods  yet  attempted  In  public  health. 

Thus.  Indices  based  on  death  and  disabil- 
ity are.  I  think,  valid  measures  of  our  fail- 
ures and.  by  conceptually  subtracting  from 
one.  or  our  successes,  too. 

Death  rates  by  cause  of  death  and  infant 
mortality  have  been  used  for  many  years,  of 
course,  and  since  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Health  Survey,  we  have  started  to 
produce  disability  data  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  I  shall  now  turn  to  a  reviev?  of  the 
kinds  of  details  that  are  and  are  not  avail- 
able, and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  these  two  kinds  of  data  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  criteria  mentioned  at  the  onset. 


AVAILABLE    DATA — THEIK    ADVANTAGES    AND    DIS- 
ADVANTAGES 

First,  let  tis  consider  mortality  statistics 
and  the  system  of  registration  that  produces 
the  statistics.  This  is  the  only  system  that 
provides  an  Index  of  health  that  Is  available 
for  every  county,  city,  town,  or  census  tract 
in  the  country  on  a  comparable  basis.  We 
are  limited  only  by  the  avallabUlty  of  es- 
timates of  the  exposed-to-risk  population 
and  by  our  ability  to  turn  tbe  Information 
on  addresses  of  residence  Into  geographical 
units  for  which  a  population  Is  known.  Fur- 
thermore, the  data  are  available  in  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  comparability  for  a  num- 
ber of  other  countries — a  matter  of  great 
Importance  If  we  wish  to  evaluate  our  own 
situation — and,  what  Is  more,  have  been 
available  for  a  considerable  period  of  time 
so  trends  can  be  observed.  They  can  be  clas- 
sified in  considerable  diagnostic  detail,  based 
on  the  physician's  certification  of  cause  of 
death,  thus  permitting  identification  of 
special  problem  areas.  To  illustrate:  It  was 
the  sharp  Increase  In  mortality  from  cancer 
of  the  respiratory  organs  that  most  force- 
fully drew  attention  to  a  new  problem  a  few 
years  ago,  leading  to  studies  of  the  effects 
of  cigarette  smoking  and  air  pollution.  Right 
now,  a  slowdown  in  the  rate  of  decline,  and 
even  in  some  areas  an  upturn,  in  Infant 
mortality  Is  bringing  about  a  number  of 
more  intensive  studies  and  new  action  pro- 
grams in  this  area. 

These  characteristics  of  the  system  make 
the  mortality  statistics  our  most  basic  in- 
formation on  health.  If  we  could  keep  only* 
one  Index  of  health  right  now.   It  would 
have  to  be  this  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  we  become  Increas- 
ingly demanding  In  our  needs  for  data  to 
measure  progress  toward  national  health 
goals  and  to  identify  new  problems  deserving 
of  attention,  we  cannot  help  but  recognize 
the  limitations  of  that  system. 

For  example,  the  death  record  is  filled  out 
when  the  problem  of  111  health  Is  all  over. 
I  am  not  being  facetious.  The  Increase  in 
the  lung  cancer  death  rate  results  from  ex- 
posures which  began  many  years  earlier.  Of 
course,  the  recognizable  illness  in  that  case 
may  have  begun  perhaps  no  more  than  a 
few  months  earlier.  But  what  about  tuber- 
culosis and  many  forms  of  chronic  cardio- 
vascular disease?  The  index,  In  short,  refers 
to  earlier  Ul  health. 

Indices  of  mortality  also  cannot  help  but 
underemphaslze  certain  health  proWems.  Al- 
most all  expert  judgment,  I  guess,  would 
agree  that  mental  disease  and  arthritis 
ought  to  be  ranked  high  on  the  list  of  Im- 
portant health  problems,  yet  they  are  minor 
causes  of  mortality,  unless  one  is  willing  to 
use  suicide  as  an  Index  of  mental  ill  health, 
and  even  then  suicide  ranks  only  twelfth 
as  a  cause  of  death. 

But  perhaps  the  most  serious  drawback 
from  the  standpoint  of  today's  needs  for 
data  Is  the  lack  of  adequate  demographic 
and  medical  care  detail,  and  the  lack  of 
flexibility  In  the  Information  about  the  de- 
cedent on  the  death  record.  It  is  basically 
a  legal  record  with  statistical  uses  second- 
ary. If  It  weren't,  one  would  certainly  design 
the  system  differently.  The  descriptive  Items 
are  basically  age,  race,  sex  and  marital  status 
plus  some  occupation  data  that  have  proved 
difficult  to  use.  One  would  particularly  like 
to  know  where  <he  decedent  fitted  on  the 
socio-economic  scale  In  order  to  determine 
how  rapidly  the  health  gap  of  the  poor  Is 
being  closed. 

It  Is  lack  of  such  detail  which  has  led 
the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics 
to  engage  In  matching  studies  and  follow- 
back  surveys  to  collect  more  information 
about  the  decedent  from  the  Census  records 
or  from  members  of  the  family,  but  these 
are  on  relatively  small  samples  and  lose  the 
benefits  of  comprehensiveness  that  the  basic 
mortality  data  have. 


Turning  to  morbidity  statistics,  we  must 
first,  as  I  have  indicated,  limit  ourselves  In 
this  discussion  to  disability,  an  effect  of  mor- 
bidity. Total  morbidity  Is^n  um-eallstic  con- 
cept. Nearly  everyone  has  something  the 
matter,  even  If  it  is  only  minor  tooth  decay 
or  a  skin  that  Itches  when  the  weather  Is 
dry.  Moreover,  It  has  been  suggested,  and  it 
seems  like  a  reasonable  idea  though  I  don't 
believe  It  has  ever  been  clearly  demonstrated, 
that  total  morbidity  can  Increase  as  the 
manifestations  of  more  serious  111  health, 
such   as   mortality,  show  improvement. 

Hence,  though  other  measures  of  mor- 
bidity with  lower  thresholds  have  their  uses, 
we  can  turn  without  too  much  loss  in  this 
review  to  the  subject  of  disability.  This  is 
broadly  defined  as  inability  resulting  from 
disease  or  injury  to  carry  on  all  or  part  of 
the  life  functions  that  are  normal  for  the 
individual  in  his  age  and  sex  backet. 

Such  data  are  obtained  for  the  general 
population  In  the  Health  Interview  Survey. 
a  part  of  the  National  Health  Survey.  They 
are  expressed  in  a  number  of  ways  but  per- 
haps most  commonly  in  the  form  of  counts 
of  days  of  disability  associated  with  persons 
In  a  particular  class  or  with  a  particular  type 
of  illness  condition.  We  speak  of  days  of 
restricted  activity,  bed  days,  days  lost  from 
school,  and  days  lost  from  work.  These  terms 
will  not  be  defined  here,  but  they  are  almost 
self-explanatory. 

Disability  days  have  great  general  useful- 
ness as  indices  of  health.  They  are  easily 
Interpreted  as  a  social  cost  and  quite  read- 
ily translated  into  a  doUars-and-cents  equiv- 
alent if  necessary.  While  not  as  free  of  er- 
rors of  measurement  as  mortality  statistics. 
which  are  not  themselves  by  any  mean  to 
be  thought  of  as  free  from  such  errors,  dis- 
ability days  rank  fairly  well  In  this  respect 
compared  to  many  other  kinds  of  social  sta- 
tistics. To  use  engineering  terminology,  the 
information  signal  comes  through  the 
noise. 

The  survey  in  which  the  disability  days  are 
collected  Is  capable  of  providing  almost  any 
demographic  or  socio-economic  data  one 
might  need  for  classification  purposes,  and  It 
is  kept  flexible  so  that  new  Items  can  be 
introduced  as  needed. 

On  the  other  hand,  because  the  sources  of 
the  statistics  is  a  sample  survey,  disability 
data  are  available  In  only  limited  geo- 
graphic detail.  Regions  and  large  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  areas  can  be  shown 
if  data  are  accumulated  for  several  years. 
Furthermore,  comparable  data  are  not  avail- 
able for  other  countries,  and.  although  the 
survey  is  continuous,  it  has  not  been  in 
existence  long  enough— just  about  10  years— 
to  provide  the  desirable  long-term  trends. 
Methodological  changes,  which  will  cer- 
tainly Improve  the  data,  are  still  interfering 
vrtth  strict  comparability  over  time. 

Still  another  shortcoming  is  that  one  can- 
not classify  by  disease  or  type  of  injury  in 
the  detail  that  one  would  like.  This  stems, 
of  course,  from  the  source  of  the  informa- 
tion—a  family  Interview  in  which  the  re- 
spondent can  without  too  much  difficulty 
report  the  number  of  days  lost  from  work  in 
the  past  two  weeks  but  may  well  have 
trouble  giving  a  precise  description  of  what 
was  wrong,  even  when  there  was  a  physician 
In  attendance. 

A    WORD    ABOUT    THE    STBCCTUBE    OF    SUIVIMAEY 
INDICES 

A  good  deal  of  work  has  been  done  on  the 
subject  of  structuring  mortality  indices;  lew 
can  be  found  In  the  Uterature  deaUng  with 
disability  indices,  probably  because  of  the 
more  recent  availability  or  recurrent  national 
data.  Obviously,  the  optimum  form  of  an 
Index  depends  upon  the  particular  use.  This 
Is  well  illustrated  by  the  numerous  pro- 
posals that  have  been  made  for  a  variety  of 
Indices  of  mortaUty.  As  in  the  case  of  eco- 
nomic Indices,  the  question  often  boils  down 
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to  one  of  taste  The  best  known  general  in- 
dex of  mortality  Is  the  so-called  age-ad- 
justed death  rate  which,  in  its  moei  com- 
monly twed  form,  is  the  death  rate  In  a  hy- 
pothetical population  obtained  by  applying 
the  actual  death  rates  by  age.  or  by  age  and 
sex.  of  the  population  that  :s  of  interest 

To  my  way  of  thlnJtlng.  any  index  In  the 
form  of  a  death  rate  has  a  serious  disad- 
vantage. It  gives  heavy  relative  weight  to 
mortality  in  the  older  ages  which  have  the 
smallest  part  of  the  population  For  this  rea- 
son. I  would  like  to  see  a  shift  toward  the 
relative  mortality  index.  In  this  index,  the 
age-speclflc.  or  age-sex  specific,  death  rates 
of  the  population  in  que.>^tlon  are  set  In  ratio 
to  a  series  of  optimum  specific  death  rates. 
These  can  either  be  the  lowest  that  have 
ever  been  achieved  at  that  age  in  any  coun- 
try of  the  world  with  reliable  vital  statistics. 
or  they  can  be  a  more  theoretically  deter- 
mined optimum  obtained  by  projecting 
trends  and  anticipating  medical  develop- 
ments. In  either  case  the  ratios  of  actual 
specific  rates  to  optimum  specific  rates  in 
corresponding  age.  or  age-sex.  groups  will 
yield  a  series  of  ratios  greater  than  one  A 
weighted  average  of  these  ratios  Is  then  con- 
structed using  as  weights  the  actual  popula- 
tions tn  the  groups  or.  If  the  Idea  of  variable 
weights  Is  considered  undesirable,  a  stand- 
ard typical  population  Using  the  best  that 
has  been  achieved  In  countries  of  the  World 
with  reliable  statistics  as  the  standard,  the 
weighted  average  ratio  for  the  United  States 
In  the  period  1961  1964  was  165  for  males 
and  1.81  for  females.  For  the  non-white  pop- 
ulation alone,  the  corresponding  figures  were 
2.73  and  3  02 

In  this  Index  the  performance  in  any  age 
group  contributes  to  the  total  In  proportion 
to  the  population  affected,  which  Is  a  highly 
desirable  feature.  The  Idea  can  be  extended 
to  more  complex  fomas  in  which,  for  example, 
the  actual  and  optimum  rates  are  specific 
for  age,  sex,  and  cause  of  death.  However, 
a  problem  arises  if  we  assume  that  a  disease 
under  optimum  conditions  can  be  eradicated; 
for  example,  tuberculosis.  In  that  case  the 
optimum  rate  Is  zero  and  the  current  Index 
la  at  Infinity.  The  substitution  of  absolute 
differences,  actual  rate  less  optimum  rate. 
has  been  suggested  as  the  obvious  alterna- 
tive. 

Discussion  and  research  have  now  begun 
to  turn  toward  indices  that  combine  In  some 
way  the  effects  of  disability  and  mortality. 
tn  order  to  show  the  total  Impact  of  HI  health 
on  society.  There  seems  to  be  a  need  for 
something  analogous  to  the  0^fP.  and  Por- 
reet  Llnder  has  put  forward  the  name  Gross 
National  Health  Deficit  to  test  reaction. 

A  common  unit  Is  needed  for  this  com- 
bined index,  and  what  has  seemed  moet  feas- 
ible to  VIS  Is  to  express  both  mortality  and 
dUablUty  in  the  form  of  days  and  to  sum 
the  loet  days  from  these  two  sources  for  a 
particular  time  period,  a  year. 

For  some  purposes,  such  as  cost  benefit 
analysis.  It  might  be  more  useful  to  use  the 
dollar  as  the  common  unit,'  and  conversion 
to  dollars  can  be  carried  out  when  necessary 
but  It  Involves  additional  assumptions,  par- 
ticularly In  deciding  how  to  show  the  con- 
tribution of  children,  housewives,  and  re- 
tired people.  Certain  assumptions  are  neces- 
sary. In  any  case,  for  converting  deaths  into 
a  reasonably  equivalent  number  of  lost  days. 
One  haa  to  decide  how  many  days  to  attrib- 
ute to  each  person  dying  In  a  particular  year 
The  Center  will  probably  publish  Indices 
computed  In  various  ways  to  determine 
whether  such  results  achieve  any  ctirrency 
and  which  form  is  preferred. 

This  grant  total  of  equivalent  days  of  dls- 


*Thls  refers  to  the  conventional  cost  bene- 
fit analysis.  It  has  t)«en  pointed  out  to  the 
author  that  it  la  perfectly  possible  to  carry 
out  a  complete  analysis  In  terms  other  than 
dollars. 


ability  can  be  shown  specific  for  age  and  sex 
groups,  broad  diagnostic  categories,  and 
regions  of  the  country,  and  It  would  be  avail- 
able each  year.  Thus.  It  at  least  partly  satis- 
fies our  criteria  fur  a  general  index  To  give 
some  Idea  of  the  general  magnitude  of  the 
number  involved,  we  have  estimated  bed 
d.iys  and  mortality-equivalent  bed  days,  at- 
tributing one-half  a  year  in  bed  to  each 
death  (a  minimum  number i  For  persons  In 
the  age  range  15  to  65  years  (roughly  116 
millio.a  people!  the  combined  tiital  of  equiv- 
alent bed  days  ranged  between  796  million 
days  and  874  million  days  in  the  7-year  period 
1958  through  1964  The  highest  years  tend 
to  be  those  In  which  there  were  respiratory 
disease  epidemics,  as  one  might  expect.  In 
terms  of  days  of  restricted  activity  the  figures 
would  be  considerably  higher,  and  if  allow- 
ance Is  made  for  days  lost  In  future  years 
owing  to  deaths  In  the  current  year,  then 
the  estimates  are  very  much  higher.  But  as 
m  the  case  of  the  GNP,  the  actual  magni- 
tude of  the  number  Is  less  Important  than 
the  time  changes  that  take  pi  "e  <ind  pf  r 
capita  dlflerences  between  groups 

CONSPICrOfS   GAPS    IN    Ot'R   D.\TA    ABOVT    HEALTH 

Before  concluding  It  would  be  well  to  draw 
attention  to  some  of  the  conspicuous  gaps 
In  our  data  about  the  health  of  the  popula- 
tion. These  can  be  summed  up  In  a  brief 
phrase — disease  of  the  mind  aiid  personality 
Here,  the  problems  are  chiefly  methodological. 
Statistics  of  disability  and  mortality  do  not 
adequately  reflect  the  magnitude  of  these 
problems  We  have  a  lot  to  learn  about  how 
to  measure  the  prevalence  of  mental  Illness  In 
an  objective  and  reproducible  manner,  except 
that  v-e  can  with  great  effort  count  that 
minority  of  cases  that  comes  under  treat- 
ment. In  the  area  of  alcoholism,  the  situa- 
tion Is  a  little  better,  but  we  are  a  long 
way  from  having  any  adequate  statistics  on 
drug  addiction 

There  are  other  gaps  but  these  are  cer- 
tainly the  moet  important. 

CONCLVSION 

In  conclusion,  It  would  be  well  to  point  out 
the  superficial  nature  of  this  review.  The 
subject  has  many  aspects  and  U  almost  as 
broad  as  the  subject  of  economic  Indices. 

In  general,  it  .seems  clear  that  we  have 
become  In  recent  years,  specifically  since  the 
start  t)f  the  National  Health  Survey,  much 
better  equipped  with  data  for  deciding  on 
pnorlues  and  measuring  progress  toward  na- 
tional health  goals. 

I  have  tried  to  deal  with  conceptual  prob- 
lems and  have  discussed  the  advatua^es  and 
disadvantages  of  the  available  data  for  meas- 
uring health,  with  particular  reference  to 
mortality  and  to  disability,  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  morbidity.  We  are  moving  toward  new 
types  of  summary  indices  which  will  be  con- 
sumer tested  There  needs  to  be  a  body  of 
results  computed  In  various  ways  for  dis- 
cussion, and  there  should  be  lots  of  addi- 
tional experimentation.  The  National  Center 
for  Health  Statistics  will  welcome  comments 
and  Ideas 

Remarks  by  Symposium  Chairman,  Paul  I. 
Ahmed 

I  Address'  by  Mr  Paul  I  Ahmed.  National 
Center  for  Health  sutlsucs.  as  Chairman 
of  the  Symposium  on  "Measures  of  the 
Nation's  Well  Being"  sponsored  by  the 
Washington  Chapters  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association  and  the  American 
M.irketlng  Association  held  on  June  22. 
1967.  at  the  Interdepartmental  Auditorium. 
Washington.  DC.i 
Congressman     Curtis.     Mr.     Grosse.     Mr. 

Woolsey.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen    It  Is  indeed 

a  great  honor  for  me  to  be  the  chairman  of 


'  The  views  presented  here  are  those  of 
the  author  and  not  of  the  National  Center 
for  Health  Statistics. 


a  symposium,  which  has  such  a  distin- 
guished list  of  partlclp.ints.  Our  hope  la 
that  this  symposium  will  focus  our  atten- 
tion on  the  new  measures  that  this  na- 
tion must  develop  In  order  to  allocate  re- 
sources among  the  competing  social  needs 
and  to  learn  more  about  this  nation'^  wealth 
and  human  capital. 

What  are  some  of  the  Issues  for  us  to 
discuss  today"  For  the  record  let  me  intro- 
duce these  Usues  which  I  am  .-^ure  our 
honored  guests  will  develop  and  bring  into 
sharper  focus. 

Our  economic  accounting  system  deils  with 
current  performance  measured  in  terms  of 
output.  Income  or  current  Investment.  The 
data  on  output  does  not  .iccount  for  changes 
In  utility  resulting  from  quality  changes  and 
Innovation;:.  It  does  not  present  a  balance 
sheet  showing  accumulated  assets  and  liabil- 
ities. The  reasons  given  for  lack  of  a  capital 
accounting  approach  are  that  it  Is  hard  to 
calculate  annual  depreciations  on  natural 
resources  and  government  property,  and  that 
m.inpower  and  human  skills  resources  can- 
not be  readily  incorporated  In  monet.iry  ac- 
counts. Also  the  volume  of  nonmarketed 
government  services  Is  determined  by  mone- 
tary cost  Input,  resulting  In  the  underval- 
uation of  output  in  public  sectors.  Thus  it 
seems  that  other  conceptu:U  techniques  are 
needed  to  reveal  the  economic  structure  in 
terms  of  the  assets  and  size  of  organizatlone, 
and  power  relations  among  them. 

A  new  concept  of  Investment  is  needed 
which  win  Include:  1)  Investment  In  per- 
sons Including  education  and  health  ex- 
penditures that  are  traditionally  classified 
as  consumption  outlays,  2)  Intangible  Invest- 
ment of  business  and  government  In  re- 
search and  development,  training  and  Im- 
proving methods.  3)  investment  In  migration 
to  adjust  to  changing  Job  opportunities. 

We  tend  to  favor  hardware — depreciable 
assets  such  as  machinery  and  buildings 
rather  than  human  skills.  Except  for  recent 
reverses  to  this  tendency  we  tend  to  favor 
Investment  In  hardware  over  investment  in 
education,  machinery  over  account  receiva- 
bles, manufacturing  over  service  indusUy 
Knowledge  about  new  ideas  and  knowhowb 
that  raise  the  national  Income  and  living 
standards  throueh  measurement  of  the  char- 
acteristic changes  in  the  labor  force  can  be 
provided  by  standardizing  the  nomenclature 
of  skills  and  improving  the  Job  vacancy  sU- 
tlstlcal  series  and  by  doing  It  more  often 
than  every  10  years. 

A  wealth  Inventory  study  will  provide  com- 
parable data  on  capital  output  ratio  or  net 
asset-output  ratio  Household  sector  wealth 
or  a  balance  sheet  showing  consumer  income 
and  debt  by  various  demographic  deUlli 
will  provide  guidance  for  a  public  program 
Specific  uses  of  the  wealth  Inventory  study 
are 

a  I  To  develop  aggregaUve  and  sectoral 
meisuree  of  national  wealth  as  a  prerequisite 
to  Improved  income  distribution  data  lor 
evaluiting  a  variety  of  national  economic 
and  social  policies  such  as  effect  of  a  tax 
cut  or  the  mitigation  of  poverty. 

bi  For  projection  of  future  capital  re- 
quirements In  private  and  public  sectors  and 
for  determining  the  efficiency  with  which 
public  services  are  being  provided,  or  for 
that  matter  how  industry  Is  being  run. 

c)  For  improving  estlniates  of  potentia. 
gross  national  product  at  full  utilization  or 
"full  employment  " 

d)  To  determine  the  amount  of  capita! 
Investment  In  use  and  need  per  worker— to 
be  used  for  reduction  of  cyclical  patterns 

el  To  gajn  knowledge  of  the  productivity 
c.ipltal  and  the  degree  to  which  producUvity 
Increases  over  periods  of  time  as  a  funda- 
mental to  analyzing  events  In  cc-its  ana 
prices 

Even  If  this  study  could  be  Incorporated 
Into  an  economic  accounting  series,  some- 
thing more  Is  needed  in  social  accounting 
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Our  ability  to  measure  social  change  has 
lagged  seriously  behind  our  ability  to  meas- 
ure strictly  economic  changes.  For  example, 
we  have  no  decade-by-decade  trends  In  the 
extent  of  Involvement  in  religion,  social 
service,  or  on  the  condition  of  our  cities.  A 
system  of  social  accounts  is  needed  to  broaden 
our  concepts  of  costs  and  benefits  In  terms 
beyond  economic  concern.  Emphasis  on  the 
following  areas  In  our  social  accounting 
techniques,  some  of  which  is  now  In  progress, 
will  be  interesting: 

a)  Measurement  of  social  costs  and  net  re- 
turns from  Innovations. 

b)  Measurement  of  social  Ills  such  as  crime, 
divorce,  family  disruptions. 

c)  Measurement  of  the  social  cost  of  illness. 

d)  Establishment  of  a  performance  budget 
In  areas  of  defined  social  needs  such  as  men- 
tal hospitals,  housing,  and  education. 

e)  Development  of  Indicators  of  economic 
opportunity  and  social  mobility. 

f)  Measurement  of  trends  In  social  prog- 
ress such  as  that  of  American  Indians,  the 
condition  of  our  cities,  acceptance  of  the 
regulation  of  environmental  factors. 

g)  Development  and  incorporation  of  a  new 
capital  accounting  system  which  Includes  so- 
cially needed  Items  such  as  education  as  a 
capital  Investment  rather  than  as  a  cost. 

h)  Development  of  measures  to  determine 
the  changes  In  the  quality  of  education  and 
cultural  life. 

Technical  changes  and  Innovations  have 
brought  second  order  social,  economic  and 
political  changes  that  were  never  envisioned 
or  Intended.  This  arises  largely  because  at 
the  beginning,  technical  developments  tend 
to  be  viewed  In  a  rather  restricted  context 
and  not  In  an  ecological  context.  They  are 
seen  as  an  answer  to  an  agreed  problem  and 
to  be  Judged  In  terms  of  their  adequacy  to 
solve  the  problem.  For  example,  the  Introduc- 
tion of  the  automobile  as  a  means  of  trans- 
portation has  changed  our  leisure  life,  pat- 
terns of  home  ownership  and  dlstrlbutlan, 
and  imexpectedly  Introduced  a  holiday 
pastime  of  counting  death  tolls.  Another  ex- 
ample Is  that  It  was  scarcely  anticipated  In 
substituting  detergent  for  soap  that  It  would 
disrupt  plumbing  systems  or  would  con- 
taminate streams  to  the  point  of  killing  fish 
life. 

A  systematic  bias  against  concern  over 
second  order  consequences  of  technical  in- 
novations Is  caused  by  the  view  that  "Innova- 
tion" Is  progress,  that  It  Is  In  keeping  with 
our  civilization's  high  emphasis  on  science 
and  technology,  and  that  concern  over  sec- 
ond order  consequences  would  Inhibit  the 
will  to  pursue  primary  objectives.  The  word 
"technical"  Is  offered  to  give  assurances  that 
It  has  limited  Implication,  that  its  Impact  on 
society  Is  mitigated  and  overlapped  by  In- 
novations In  other  fields  and  that  It  Is  Im- 
measurable. Under  the  leadership  of  some 
of  the  gentlemen  at  this  table,  researchers 
are  now  trying  to  develop  a  system  of  infor- 
mation which  would  Include  the  following: 

al  A  regular  trend  of  social  Indicators 
whereby  comparisons  In  time  and  across  seg- 
ments of  society  could  be  made. 

b)  Special  surveys  for  gathering  data  on 
new  developments  falling  outside  the  series. 

c(  Means  of  collecting  Information  quickly 
and  reporting  back  with  appropriate  speed 
before  the  phenomenon  becomes  part  of  our 
way  of  life. 

Our  Indices  of  health  now  measure  the  ex- 
ception— HI  health  rather  than  the  norm. 
They  deal  with  objective  situations  such  as 
death,  restricted  activity  or  work  loss.  The 
role  of  environmental  or  genetic  factors  as  to 
why  some  people  have  a  heart  attack  or  can- 
cer and  others  not,  why  some  recover  faster 
than  others.  If  more  clearly  defined,  will  be 
helpful. 

The  loss  of  productivity  Is  the  means  with 
which  we  now  measure  the  cost  of  Illness. 
The  assumption  apparently  Is  that  the  most 
wnsitlve  part  of  one's  anatomy  Is  his  wallet. 


Programs  that  prevent  pain,  discomfort,  and 
Illnesses  not  associated  with  future  produc- 
tivity do  not  rank  as  high  as  other  programs. 
Our  bias  Is  In  favor  of  preventing  death  and 
disability.  The  considerations  of  subjective 
factors  and  the  economic  burden  of  the  care 
of  children  In  Illness  will  shed  more  light  on 
the  cost  of  Illness.  Perhaps  data  could  be  ob- 
tained on  Incidental  facts  as  the  perceived 
role  of  the  physician — as  a  curer,  technician, 
friend,  somebody  not  to  talk  about  anything 
financial  as  he  Is  above  It,  etc. 

Epidemiology,  clinical  trial,  social  work 
and  psychiatry  should  support  the  role  of 
economists  who  evaluate  health  services  by 
productivity  gains  or  losses.  Impact  of  public 
expenditure  on  health,  mortality  and  disabil- 
ity days.  The  factors  cited  for  lack  of  fusion 
among  the  clinicians  and  economists  are: 
medicine  Is  not  an  exact  science  and  physi- 
cians disagree;  prolonged  longitudinal  stud- 
ies do  not  offer  attractive  emoluments;  the 
presence  of  the  asymptomatic  disease  In  the 
control  group  affects  the  criterion  for  evalu- 
ation; the  simultaneous  presence  of  multiple 
diseases  complicates  analyzing  problems. 
Similar  reasons  are  available  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  sociologist,  the  social  worker  and 
psychologist  from  a  dialogue.  The  dialogue 
between  the  economist,  the  health  practi- 
tioner, and  other  disciplines  Is  essential.  The 
National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  has 
already  taken  a  lead  by  establishing  such  a 
dialogue. 

A  tremendous  Improvement  In  cost  benefit 
analysis  has  taken  place  In  the  last  few  years. 
The  data  on  productivity  losses  due  to  Illness 
and  on  the  Impact  of  various  programs  has 
been  developed  for  several  disease  control 
programs.  Hopefully,  these  studies  will  pro- 
vide "options"  for  policy  makers. 

The  criterion  for  measurements  Is  again 
earning  power  or  dollars.  The  method  Is  use- 
ful for  evaluation  of  the  programs  providing 
Individual  services  with  Immediate,  direct 
and  measurable  results  such  as  retrtdnlng  or 
education  programs.  Additional  criteria  sire 
needed  for  evaluation  of  programs,  the  Im- 
mediate restilts  of  which  are  not  available, 
such  as  where  benefits  will  take  a  long  time 
to  show  up  as  in  the  case  of  breaking  the 
cycle  of  poverty  through  low  Income  family 
education,  or  where  social  benefits  accruing 
to  society  at  large  result  as  In  a  new  method 
to  alleviate  mental  Illness,  which  reduce  the 
cost  of  Institutional  care  as  well  as  rettirn 
productive  citizens  to  society. 

Our  bias  Is  in  favor  of  measurable,  quan- 
tifiable and  tangible  data  perhaps  because  It 
provides  information  on  resources  at  margin 
for  incremental  decisions,  and  It  can  pro- 
vide information  about  specifics  or  programs 
"narrowly  defined."  However,  the  ratio  of 
measured  to  nonmeasxired  not  being  the 
same  In  all  programs,  the  nonmeasured  has 
a  special  significance.  The  variety  of  Impacts 
of  diseases  such  as  relatively  high  mortality 
for  cancer,  loss  of  output  for  mental  disease, 
and  loss  of  comfort  and  personal  esteem  in 
rheumatoid  arthritis  and  herniated  disc  re- 
qtiires  different  measures. 

The  problem  is  how  do  we  measure  In- 
tangibles such  as  happiness  and  ability? 
Meastirement  of  intangibles — satisfaction, 
happiness,  ability,  etc. — is  problematic  from 
an  operational  viewpoint.  There  Is  first  a 
conceptual  problem.  When  we  talk  about 
ability  we  may  be  referring  to  aptitude  (the 
potential  capacity  of  the  individual)  or  to 
achievement  (the  developed  capacity)  or  to 
his  motivation  (his  disposition  to  tise  his 
ability).  Then  there  are  intangibles  of  hap- 
piness, values,  etc.  which  mean  different 
things  to  different  individuals.  But  the  mere 
fact  that  we  cannot  order  all  of  a  people's 
values  to  a  common  yardstick  Is  no  reason 
for  not  measuring  them  as  well  as  we  can, 
and  comparing  them  as  best  as  we  can.  In 
other  words  the  quest  for  the  best  should  not 
hamper  our  advancement  towards  the  good: 
relatively    imprecise    answers    to    the    right 


question  are  better  than  precise  answers  to 
the  wrong  questions. 

In  short  our  Indicators  should  deal  not 
only  with  how  much,  but  also  with  how  good, 
not  with  the  quantity  of  goods  or  doUaa^ 
alone,  but  with  the  quality  of  our  life. 

These  are  some  of  the  areas  this  symposium 
will  deliberate  on.  Now  I  know  you  tire 
anxious  to  hear  Congressman  Curtis  and  the 
other  distinguished  guests.  Congressman 
Curtis  needs  no  lengthy  introduction.  He  is 
the  minority  leader  of  House  members  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  and  second  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Cominittee.  He  is  a  life  trustee  of 
Dartmouth  C^Uege  and  President  Elsenhower 
described  him  an  exceptional  member  of 
Congress."  He  received  the  distinguished  con- 
gressional service  award  from  the  American 
Political  Science  Association.  From  the  hall 
where  Sir  Winston  Churchill  delivered  his 
famous  Iron  curtain  address — Westminster 
College  at  Pulton,  Missouri — Mr.  Curtis  re- 
ceived the  L.L.D.  Honros  Causa.  Ladles  and 
gentiemen  I  have  the  great  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting the  Honorable  Thomas  B.  Ciu-tis  of 
Missouri. 


FEDERAL  RADIATION  COUNCIL  RE- 
LAXES MINE  SAFETY  STANDARDS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Federal  Radiation  Council  voted 
to  adopt  1.0  "working  level"  as  the  uni- 
form limit  on  radiation  in  uranium 
mines.  This  body  is  authorized  to  advise 
the  President  with  regard  to  radiation 
matters,  and  the  standards  it  recom- 
mends are  likely  to  be  determinative  as 
to  the  mine  safety  standards  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  Public  Law  89-577  and  those  which 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  require  of 
Government  contractors  under  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act. 

This  action  by  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council  comes  at  a  time  when  evidence  is 
mounting  that  over  a  thousand  miners 
may  die  because  of  urmecessary  exposure 
to  radon  gas  in  uranium  mines.  It  comes 
after  years  of  study  and  months  of  inter- 
agency wrangling.  It  reflects,  hopefully, 
a  realization  that  we  can  hesitate  no 
longer  in  enforcing  limits  on  radiation 
exposure  in  these  mines. 

But  this  action  also  comes  only  weeks 
after  the  Department  of  Labor  pub- 
lished a  standard  more  than  three 
times  as  strict  and  severed  notice  that 
such  a  standard— 0.3  "working  level"— 
would  have  to  be  met  by  Government 
contractors. 

The  Department,  under  considerable 
pressure,  reluctantly  agreed  in  early 
June  of  this  year  to  modify  its  standard 
and  to  accept  a  1.0  WL  limit  for  the  next 
18  months.  This  was  done  reluctantly, 
however,  and  Secretary  Wirtz  empha- 
sized that  the  moratorium  was  tempo- 
rary and  that  It  was  desirable  to  return 
to  the  stricter  standard  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  Secretary  stated  on  June  10: 
The  operative  principle  underlying  the 
Regulation  Issued  today  Is  that  doubt — the 
disagreement  of  experts — is  reason  for  not 
taking  a  risk  Instead  of  excuse  for  taking  It — 
when  the  stakes  are  cancer.  Life,  not  death, 
Is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  experts' 
reasonable  and  responsible  doubts. 

The  remaining  point  Is  what  the  standard 
should  be. 

The  May  5  action  and  the  revised  Regu- 
lation Issued  today  are  based  on  the  princi- 
ple that  In  this  situation  the  proper  standard 
Is  one  which  reflects  the  most  protective,  the 
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moat  cooservatlve.  the  strictest,  reasonable 
Judgment  of  qualified  experts  ThU  Is  again 
tbe  piiaclple  that  reasonably  Identified  risk 
la  not  to  be  taken  but  is  to  be  prevented — 
at  least,  or  parilcularly.  in  the  performance 
of  contracts  with   the  Government 

This  risk  line  Is  confirmed  by  the  present 
record  In  this  situation  as  being  the  "0.3 
WL"  line,  applied  as  a  3.6  WLM  standard  on 
an  annual  basis. 

This  Is  Che  line  drawn  by  the  Public  Health 
Service 

It  la  the  line  drawn  by  a  minority  of  the 
ataff  members  of  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council. 

It  la  the  line  proposed  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  as  the  ultimately  de- 
sirable line- -after  present  ■feasibility"  fac- 
tora  are  overcome 

The  record  remains  that  the  0  3  WL  stand- 
ard la  generally  recognized  as  the  right 
standard  from  the  health  standpoint  and 
that  most  of  the  arguments  advanced  against 
It  are  caat  In  ternw  of  the  di/ficulties  of  com- 
plying urith  it.  The  essential  basis  of  the 
May  9  action,  now  reaffirmed,  la  that  this 
second  consideration  need  not,  and  cannot, 
dilute  the  first 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  it  ts  small 
comfort  to  note  that  the  Federal  Radia- 
tion Council  has  finally  agreed  on  a 
safety  standard.  If  that  action  at  the 
same  time  appears  to  be  a  retreat  from 
the  type  of  regulation  which  many  feel 
Is  needed.  I  do  not  claim  to  have  the 
technical  competence  to  ascertam  the 
adequacy  of  one  standard  or  another; 
one  difficulty  besetting  us  in  this  entire 
area  of  radiation  protection  is  the  lack 
of  adequate  data  on  the  cumulative 
health  effects  of  various  levels  of  radia- 
tion exposure.  But  as  the  51st  and  52d 
uranium  miners  die  of  lung  cancer — and 
projections  show  that  hundreds  are  yet 
to  come — I  am  concerned  that  we  take  all 
possible  precautions  to  insure  that  such 
a  tragediy  will  not  recur  There  seems 
to  be  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  stand- 
ard adopted  yesterday  by  the  Federal 
Radiation  Council  will  provide  such  in- 
surance. At  the  very  least,  there  seems 
to  be  a  need  for  extensive  and  acceler- 
ated study  of  the  likely  health  effects 
of  the  various  levels  of  radiation  which 
the  AEC,  HEW,  and  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment are  advocating  as  safe  limits.  We 
are  entitled  to  the  assurance  that  what- 
ever standard  Is  finally  adopted  is  firmly 
buttressed  by  the  evidence  and  is  not 
simply  the  result  of  the  exertion  of  po- 
litlcial  muscle  by  some  agency  or  group. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  J.  V.  Reistrups  article  cover- 
ing the  situation  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

LiMrr   Set   ov   Radiation   in   Mines 
(By  J    V    Relstrup) 

The  Federal  Radiation  Council  voted  unan- 
Imoualy  yesterday  to  rec"mmend  a  uniform 
limit  on  radiation  in  underground  uranium 
mlnea. 

The  agreement  among  the  seven  Federal 
agenclea  on  the  Council  came  In  a  closed 
aeaaloa  and  apparently  was  to  be  an- 
nounced by  the  White  House.  But  it  was 
reported  by  sources  who  attended  yesterday's 
Mulon. 

The  decision  came  after  two  years  of  study 
by  the  Council  staff  and  after  17  years  of 
■tudy  by  the  Public  Health  Service,  which 
concluded  that  the  miners  had  a  far  higher 


risk  of  fatal  lung  c.incer  because  of  the  ra- 
diation. 

Agreement  on  the  standard  meant  a  re- 
treat for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Earlier  thla 
year  both  had  supported  a  limit  more  than 
three  times  as  strict. 

The  st.mdard  adopted  yesterday  was  pro- 
posed ten  years  ago  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  but  was  exceeded  up  until  this  year 
In  a  majority  of  the  country  s  600  under- 
ground rnines.  It  has  a  technical  definition 
but  is  geneniUy  known  as  a  "working  level" 

Later  HEW  decided  th.it  even  that  stand- 
ard was  too  lenient 

After  the  Radiation  Council  deadlocked 
over  the  issue  last  May.  Secretary  of  Labor 
W.  WlUard  Wlrtz  broke  ranks. 

Acting  on  HEW  s  advice,  he  set  a  limit  of 
"0  3  working  level"  in  mines  whose  produc- 
tion U  sold  to  the  Federal  Qovernment — still 
the  majority  despite  the  rising  popularity 
of  conunerci.il  nuclear  power  plants  to  pro- 
duce electricity. 

Criticized  during  hearings  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  Wlrtz  then  al- 
tered the  order  to  allow  the  more  lenient  "1 
working  level"  for  the  next  18  months 

Yesterday's  decision  presumably  could 
make  the  more  lenient  standard  permanent, 
although  it  reportedly  recommends  that  the 
radiation  limit  be  tightened  if  future  studies 
show  a  hazard  at  1  working  level. 

The  sessuin  included  a  review  of  HEWs 
studies  on  deaths  due  to  cancer  In  the  mine 
reportedly  HEW  conceded  that  Its  data  could 
not  prove  the  more  strict  standard  was  neces- 
sary. 

The  other  agencies  represented  in  the  vote 
were  the  .atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  De- 
fense and  Interior. 

The  Interior  Department  h;i.s  been  waiting 
for  a  consensus  before  .setting  standards  for 
the  mines  that  sell  uranium  privately.  All 
win  be  covered  after  1970.  when  the  Gov- 
ernment expects  to  quit  buying  uranium. 


L  B  J  S  WAR -PROLONGING  AND 
WAR-PROMOTING  TRADE  POLI- 
CIES HAVE  INCENSED  OUR  CITI- 
ZENS 

Mr.  MUNDT  Mr  Pre.sident,  earlier  to- 
day the  Senate  listened  to  some  shocking 
and  sobering  obser'^-ations  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  TMr.  Duminick]  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyuining  (Mr.  Han- 
sen!. They  strike  at  the  veiy  heart  of  the 
reasons  why  we  aio  not  winning  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  They  should  be  read  and  re- 
read by  every  .American  citizen  who  pre- 
fers freedom  to  communism  and  who 
prefers  peace  to  war. 

During  the  earlier  discussion  on  the 
floor  today.  Senator  Dominick  read  into 
the  Record  a  most  significant  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  this  morn- 
ing It  i.s  entitled  An  Export-Arms 
Bank"?  and  among  other  sharp  crit- 
icisms of  prevailing  trade  policies  it  con- 
tains this  sentence : 

The  Eximbank,  as  Representative  Henry  S. 
Reuss  observes,  has  managed  within  four 
years  to  become  embroiled  on  both  sides  of 
almost  every  armed  conflict,  actual  or  po- 
tential. 

Apparently,  not  .satisfied  with  this 
bloody  record,  Mr.  President,  the  Exim- 
bank now  is  requesting  Congress  to  give 
it  additional  lending  authority  of  $13,500 
million,  part  of  which  will  Include  the 
$50,000,000  It  wants  to  use  in  financing 
a  new  automobile  factory  complex 
along  the  Volga  River  In  Russia, 
to    be    run    by    the    Flat    Automobile 


Co.  of  Italy,  which  Is  the  manufacturing 
establishment  most  easily  available  for 
diverting  to  the  production  of  imple- 
ments of  war.  The  weapons  of  war  will, 
of  course,  join  the  other  vast  shipments 
of  Russian  war  supplies  and  equipment 
going  forward  to  Ho  Chi  Minh  every  day 
to  help  his  CommunLst  armies  and  guer- 
rillas prolong  the  war  and  to  add  steadily 
to  our  American  casualties. 

In  his  remarkable  pre.sentatl(in.  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  iMr.  Hansen! 
also  disclosed  publicly  for  the  fir.st  time 
that  many  of  the.se  .'shipments  ol  war 
supplies  from  Russia  to  Hanoi  are  mov- 
ing thru  the  harbor  in  Haiphong  in 
American-owned  ships.  When  one  re- 
members that  many  of  the  Implementjs 
of  war  carried  in  these  .ships  are  made 
possible  by  the  sales  of  American  ex- 
iwrters  to  Ru.ssia  in  this  fifth  year  of  the 
war,  it  Is  understandable  why  patriotic 
American  citizens  throughout  this  land 
are  becoming  incensed  at  the  self-de- 
feating trade  and  lending  policies  of  the 
Johnson  admini.stration. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  little  wonder  al?o 
that  CEASE,  the  newly  organized  Com- 
mittee To  End  Aid  to  Our  Soviet  Enemy, 
headed  by  former  Ambassador  John 
Davis  Lodge,  reports  *that  its  member- 
ship 1.-;  expanding  by  leaps  and  bound.s 
and  that  its  i>etitions  calling  upon  Wash- 
ington to  end  trading  with  the  enemy 
now  are  being  .signed  by  the  hundred.' 
of  thou.sands  throughout  the  land  In- 
cidentally for  the  benefit  of  Senatoi.sand 
Representatives  who  are  hearing  from 
their  constituents,  asking  where  they 
can  contribute  money  to  help  CEASE 
with  its  program  or  got  petitions  for  cir- 
culating in  their  communities,  the  na- 
tional headquarters  of  CEASE  Is  now 
In  the  National  Press  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC,  suite  1061. 

Another  indication  of  the  growing  dis- 
enchantment of  the  public  of  this  cu- 
rious contradiction  of  trying  to  make 
America  the  policeman  of  the  world  and 
the  world's  greate.st  supplier  of  the  im- 
plements of  war  at  one  and  the  same 
time  can  be  seen  in  the  Evans  and  Novak 
syndicated  column  of  today.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recorp. 
as  follows: 

The  Arms  Trade  Backfires 

The  sudden  discovery  that  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  is  deeply  entangled  In  the  Penta- 
gon's sale  of  U.S.  arms  abroad  will  result  in 
a  congressional  veto  of  arms  sales  financed 
by   the   Bank-  and   much   more. 

The  Ex-Im  Bank  probably  will  suffer  m 
ways  not  related  to  arms  trafficking.  Its  re- 
quest for  new  lending  authority  of  $13.5  bil- 
lion over  the  next  five  years  likely  will  be 
reduced  by  at  least  $2  billion  for  a  period  of 
only  three  years.  Its  reputation  won't  re- 
cover from  the  arms  expose  for  a  long  time- 
Considering  the  fact  that  the  Ex-Im  Bank's 
worldwide  lending  operations  Is  Washing- 
ton's most  effective  foreign  aid  operation, 
this  Is  considerable  loss  Indeed. 

All  this  results  from  the  super-secrecy  that 
haa  cloaked  the  use  of  the  Bank  by  PenU- 
gon  arms  brokers. 

Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  Bank- 
ing Committees,  which  had  tentatively  ap- 
proved the  •la.S  billion  extension  before  *e 
reported  the  Bank's  arms  dealings  last  week, 
now  compare  the  arms  exp>ose  to  the  bitter 
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political  reaction  following  revelation  of  the 
CIA's  financing  of  private  organizations. 

"The  Bank's  latest  annual  report  was  cal- 
culated to  conceal  the  full  extent  of  Its  fi- 
nancing of  arms  sales  abroad,"  one  House 
Democrat  told  us.  It  la  axiomatic  that  no 
Congressman   likes  to  be   bamboozled. 

Beyond  this,  members  of  the  House  Com- 
aiittce  in  an  unusu.il.  nonpartisan  consensus, 
were  far  from  pleased  with  the  explanations 
pven  at  a  closed  hearing  last  Tuesday  by 
top  Administration  officials  called  on  the 
carpet.  Instead  of  playing  on  obvious  na- 
tional security  Implications  of  selling  arms 
abroad,  the  emphasis  In  the  secret  session 
was  on  the  value  to  the  American  economy. 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Paul  Nitze, 
lor  example,  listed  several  reasons  why  the 
arms  sales  were  beneficial.  Including  the  fact 
that  they  helped  U.S.  business,  U.S.  labor, 
and  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments.  Nltze  did 
not  exclude  the  security  factor,  but  his  em- 
piiasis  on  economic  reasons  nettled  Congress- 
men who  felt  they  were  being  had. 

"Nitze  may  have  been  telling  the  truth," 
one  Republican  told  us,  "but  It's  a  truth  that 
plays  right  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians 
who  have  always  claimed  that  our  economy 
would  collapse  without  our  armaments  In- 
dustry." 

Moreover,  Nltze  and  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Eugene  Rostow  were  less  than  effective 
In  trying  to  explain  arms  sales  to  Latin 
America  to  the  congressional  Interrogators. 

They  testified  U.S.  arms  are  essential  for 
Brazil  and  other  Latin  countries  to  offset 
Castrolte  Cuba's  growing  power  and  Castro's 
expanding  operations  in  Latin  America. 

That  brought  an  immediate  congressional 
question  at  the  hearing:  If  that's  what  Cuba 
Is  doing,  the  U.S.  response  should  be  far  more 
direct  than  peddling  a  few  millions  In  arms. 
But  that  fundamental  question  went  unan- 
swered. 

Still  another  fundamental  question  raised 
on  Tuesday  but  not  answered  concerned 
rs  arms  sales  to  Jordan.  To  keep  this  Arab 
state  friendly  to  the  West  and  to  make  It  In- 
dependent of  Soviet  arms,  the  Committee  was 
told.  It  was  necessary  to  supply  it  with  U.S. 
arms,  including  tanks  and  other  heavy 
equipment.  But  when  the  chips  were  down 
In  the  Arab-Israeli  war  last  month,  the  Con- 
gressmen pointed  out,  Jordan  Joined  Egrjrpt's 
President  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  and  used 
American  tanks  against  identical  tanks  sup- 
plied Israel  by  the  United  States. 

Quite  apart  from  the  basic  question  of 
foreign  policy  Involved  In  the  storm  over  tis- 
ing  the  Ex-Im  Bank  as  an  arms  conduit,  the 
Administr.Ttlon's  handling  of  the  affair  Is 
the  subject  of  congressional  criticism.  Pe- 
riodic, off-the-record  briefings  should  have 
been  given  the  top  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans In  both  Senate  and  House  keeping  them 
Informed  on  the  full  extent  to  which  the 
Bank  w.is  being  used. 

The  policy  of  concealment,  once  exposed, 
was  bound  to  backfire.  Quite  beyond  cutting 
off  the  Ex-Im  Bank  as  an  open  tap  to  finance 
arms  sales,  it  is  now  bound  to  lead  to  a  full- 
scale  congre.sslonal  probe  of  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration's arms  policy.  What  will  come 
out  of  that,  no  one  now  can  predict. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  for  a  view- 
point fi'om  a  different  area  of  the  coun- 
trj-  expressing  disillusionment  over  our 
American  policy  of  encouraging  trade 
^■ith  our  enemies  In  time  of  war,  I  have 
an  editorial  from  the  State,  a  great 
dally  newspaper  published  in  Columbia, 
SO.  It  succinctly  states  in  its  concluding 
sentence: 

We  aren't  In  favor  of  providing  the  Com- 
munists with  shovels  to  dig  our  graves. 

Mr.  President,  neither  am  I. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  Columbia,  S.C,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.  I  believe  it  is  one 


that  many  other  newspapers  might  want 
to  reprint  and  that  all  Americans  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Suicidal   Assistance 

The  mania  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion for  doing  business  with  Communist- 
bloc  nations  Is  a  matter  of  common  know- 
ledge and  public  record. 

In  recent  days.  The  State's  editorial  page 
has  listed  scores  of  Items  of  direct  or  in- 
direct  military  potential  which  have  been 
licensed  for  export  to  our  enemies,  many  of 
whom  are  contributing  to  the  death  of  young 
Americans  In  Vietnam. 

Now  comes  Information,  as  shocking  as 
It  is  symptomatic  of  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration, concerning  an  item  which  has  not 
been  approved  for  overseas  shipment — yet. 

Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt  has  revealed  that 
the  Commerce  Department  actually  wanted 
to  add  one  other  Item — a  gravity  meter 
valued  at  (10,200. 

Shipment  (to  Poland)  was  delayed,  but 
according  to  Wlllard  Edwards  of  the  C^t- 
cago  Tribune,  "government  officials  are  still 
arguing  that  It  should  be  authorized."  '^ 

A  gravity  meter,  just  for  the  record,  would 
help  the  Communists  to  improve  the  accur- 
acy of  their  guided  missiles. 

The  cold  war,  said  Senator  Muiwlt,  is 
taking  on  a  dream-Uke  if  not  nightmare 
quality.  What  are  the  military  applications 
of  a  Worden  type  gravity  meter? 

Rauer  H.  Meyer,  director  of  the  office  of 
export  control,  answered  that  "Worden  type 
gravity  meters"  are.  Indeed,  "a  souce  of  data 
of  value"  In  missile  systems.  "Currently",  he 
said,  "the  license  Is  pending  further  con- 
sideration." 

The  meters  referred  to  are  made  only  In 
the  United  States.  According  to  Wlllard  Ed- 
wards, fewer  than  a  dozen  experts,  all  Ameri- 
cans, know  how  to  make  one.  "The  major 
purpose  of  a  device  of  this  accuracy  is  to 
provide  data  for  guided  missile  trajectory 
determinations." 

We  sincerely  hope  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment will  choose  not  to  export  this  item  to 
Poland.  We  realize  that  President  Johnson  is 
anxious  to  promote  what  he  calls  "an  en- 
larged partnership"  with  the  Communist 
bloc;  but  we  aren't  In  favor  of  providing 
the  Communists  with  shovels  to  dig  our 
graves. 


MISS  UNIVERSE  PROM  ALABAMA 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday  evening,  July  15,  in  Miami,  Fla., 
a  pretty  young  brunette  representing  the 
United  States  was  named  Miss  Universe. 
Miss  Sylvia  Hitchcock,  Miss  Alabama, 
then  Miss  U.S.A.,  became  the  fourth  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  to  win 
the  title  as  the  world's  top  beauty. 

I  know  that  I  can  speak  for  all  Ala- 
bamians  when  I  say  that  we  are  ex- 
tremely proud  of  Sylvia  and  of  the  honor 
which  she  has  won  for  her  country. 

I  would  like  now  to  share  with  my 
fellow  Senators  the  account  of  the  Miss 
Universe  Pagent,  which  appeared  in  the 
University  of  Alabama  student  news- 
paper, the  Crimson-White,  last  Monday, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bama's  Sylvia  Named  Miss  Universe — Cap- 
STONB  Seniob  Is  Top  World  Beatttt 

Miss  USA,  Sylvia  Hitchcock,  a  senior  at  the 
University  of  Alabama,  was  chosen  Saturday 
night  as  Miss  Universe  1967. 


In  tears,  the  girl  who  bragged  of  swiping 
tomatoes  from  a  neighbor's  yard  when  she 
was  a  child,  strode  down  the  runway  at 
Miami  Beach,  Florida,  wearing  the  shawl  of 
Miss  Universe. 

The  21-year-old  brunette  was  the  fourth 
representative  of  the  United  States  to  win 
the  bright  crown  symbolizing  the  best  of 
universal  beauty. 

The  art  major  Miss  Universe  "came  to  the 
University  of  Alabama  because  of  Mr.  Gra- 
nata"  sculpture  professor  who  had  taught 
her  older  brother  when  he  attended  the  Cap- 
stone. 

A  resident  of  Miami  for  the  past  18  years. 
Miss  Hitchcock  won  the  Miss  Alabama  title 
In  a  contest  sponsored  by  the  Capital  City 
Jaycees  held  ip  Montgomery  in  April. 

Sponsored  by  her  US  sorority,  Chi  Omega, 
she  won  the  Alabama  crown  over  18  com- 
petitors from  around  the  state. 

She  went  on  to  win  the  Miss  USA  title 
the  following  month  at  Miami  Beach, 

Sylvia  Hitchcock,  Miss  Universe  from  the 
University  of  Alabama,  walked  on  stage  at 
the  Miami  pagent  Saturday  night  dressed  as 
a  Mlnl-sklrted  Uncle  Sam  for  the  Parade 
of  Nations  segment  of  the  festivities. 

Though  she  was  met  with  a  roar  of  ap- 
proval from  the  auditorium  audience,  the 
loudest  applause  and  cheers  were  saved  for 
Miss  Israel,  a  private  in  the  Israeli  Army  who 
was  given  leave  to  attend  the  contest. 

Chosen  as  one  of  the  15  semlflnalists,  em- 
cee Bob  Barker  told  Miss  Hitchcock  that  it 
was  "nice  to  have  a  Southern  belle  In  the 
contest." 

With  that  remark.  Miss  Hitchcock  hesi- 
tated, then  said,  "Well,  I've  lived  In  Miami 
for  18  years  and  was  born  in  Massachusetts." 

When  the  five  finalists  were  selected, 
Barker  asked  Miss  Hitchcock  what  present 
she  would  like  most  to  take  home  with  her 
to  Alabama  from  the  pageant. 

"Myself,"  she  answered.  "Home  safely." 

Gov.  Lurleen  B.  Wallace,  recovering  from 
cancer  surgery  at  a  Houston,  Texas,  hospital 
sent  a  telegram  of  best  wishes  to  Bama's 
Miss  USA  before  the  pageant  began. 

Miss  Venezuela,  Marlela  Perez  Branger. 
was  first  runnerup.  Other  finalists  were  Miss 
England,  Miss  Finland,  Miss  Israel. 

Miss  Hitchcock  won  her  title  from  a  field  of 
55  other  International  beauties. 

Her  last  visit  to  UA  was  In  June  when 
she  returned  to  stowaway  a  few  odds  and 
ends.  She  was  greeted  by  an  orange  and  black 
sign  proclaiming  "Congrats  Sylvia,  Miss 
USA"  on  the  front  of  her  dormitory,  and  a 
similar  sig^n  at  her  sorority  house. 


AMERICA'S  MERCHANT  MARINE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
July  24  issue  of  Newsweek  magazine  con- 
tains an  exceedingly  interesting  article 
entitled  "Titan  Unbound,  1,"  written  by 
Raymond  Moley.  It  is  the  first  of  several 
such  articles  he  intends  to  publish.  In 
this  one,  he  illustrates  the  importance  of 
a  nation's  merchant  marine  and  relates 
it  to  the  new  thrust  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  de- 
veloping its  merchant  fleet.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  article  he  says: 

Russian  maritime  policy  Is  well  designed 
to  achieve  supremacy  at  sea  In  relatively  few 
years. 

Mr.  President,  this  statement  is  indeed 
true.  I  will  also  say,  however,  that  there 
are  those  of  us  in  Congress  who  are  doing 
all  we  can  to  see  that  Russia's  design  is 
not  fulfilled.  Not  long  ago  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  MAGnrsoN], 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  Representative  Garmatz, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  I 
issued  a  statement  saying: 
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Each  p««8lng  cUy.  each  new  crlala  makes 
It  Increasingly  obvious  'hat  our  country 
must  have  a  modern,  well-balanced  mer- 
chant marine  and  related  Industry  com- 
ponents. Equally  ob^-loos  la  the  fact  that 
such  la  not  at  hand.  Even  though  the  marl- 
time  strength  of  this  country  may  not  be 
Imposing,  there  Is  a  solid  base  upon  which 
timely  action  c\n  bu.ld  a  merchant  fleet 
truly  characteristic  of  our  International  pre- 
eminence. The  90th  Congress  must  seek  a 
resolution  of  this  weakness  threatening  the 
economy,  welfare,  .-ind  defense  of  the  United 
States. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  I  may 
be  unduly  optimistic,  but  I  hope  we  will 
be  Joined,  some  day  by  the  administra- 
tion In  our  concern  for  our  country's 
merchant  marine. 

I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Moley's  article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tttajj  Unbound— I 
(By  Raymond  Moley) 

Ths  traditional  concept  of  Russia,  which 
•tin  lingers  in  the  minds  of  .^jnerlcan  states- 
men, la  a  great  intercontinental  land  mass 
with  a  population  of  multiracial  strains. 
sinister  and  inscrutable,  ever  crowding  upon 
Its  neighbors,  but  locked  In  by  its  lack  of 
warm-water  exits  to  the  world  outside.  A 
titan,  stirring  uneasily  within  and  suspicious 
of  Western  influence  It  was  so  when  Peter 
the  Great  gingerly  surveyed  Western  ways. 
But  through  two  centuries  until  the  revolu- 
tion It  contented  Itself  with  harassing  Its 
neighbors,  making  alliances  in  Europe  and 
breaking  them  when  its  rulers  chose. 

When  attacked,  as  in  1812.  Russia  per- 
mitted such  aggressors  to  perish  in  Its  vast- 
n eases  and  cold.  And  even  In  our  century. 
when  It  was  racked  by  internal  convulsions. 
Western  eyes,  except  those  of  the  most  per- 
ceptive, looked  on  with  passive  Indifference 

Then,  when  the  cold  war  started  In  the 
late  19408.  we  and  our  Western  allies  came  to 
be  alarmed  by  Soviet  demonstrations  of  sci- 
entific progress  and  military  might.  We  con- 
ceived the  threat  to  be  drected  against  West- 
em  Europe.  Japan  and  the  United  States  on 
land  and  in  space  and  through  subversion  by 
Communist  propaganda. 

Our  reaction  has  been  to  match  the  So- 
viet's nUlttary  potential  and  by  massive  for- 
eign aid  to  anticipate  Soviet  Influence  In 
needy  countries. 

We  cannot  deny  the  danger  In  such  pro- 
jections of  power  .md  Influence  nor  the  need 
for  countermeasures. 

THE    STRATEGY    Or    SEAPOWER 

What  we  see  superficially  are  Soviet  poli- 
cies to  exacerbate  centers  of  conflict  over  the 
world,  to  make  grand  gestures  In  space,  to 
rattle  missiles  and  to  poison  world  opinion 
by  propaganda  glorifying  Russian  sclentlflc 
progress  and  vilifying  the  West  as  Imperial 
and  colonial. 

But  beyond  those  dlverslon.iry  tactics  i.'^  a 
major  design  rooted  in  the  Kremlin's  com- 
prehension of  Ee:iTX)T*pr  a  key  to  breaking 
out  of  landlocked  Isolation  Soviet  stratersts 
have  been  literate  people  They  have  read  in 
history  that  ever  since  Rome  overcame  C.tr- 
thage.  despite  Hannibal's  genius,  the  nations 
that  have  been  doml.iant  have  been  powerful 
on  the  sea,  commercially  and  mlUtarlly. 
Nothing  In  our  day  has  changed  that. 

Seapower  Is  a  nation's  ability  to  project 
Its  Identity  Into  the  seven  seas — Its  com- 
mercial potential  in  peace.  In  war.  Its  flight- 
ing ships.  To  e.Tiploy  to  Its  advantage  its 
capacity  to  use  the  seas — a  navy,  merchant 
ships,  shipyards,  seaports,  a  fishing  industry 
and  marine  science  and  engineering. 


Sometime  before  the  death  of  Stalin  four- 
teen years  ago.  the  strategists  In  t.'ie  Kremlin 
decided  upon  seapower  as  a  national  policy 
Once  made,  that  policy  became  binding  upon 
all  of  Stalin's  successors. 

In  creating  long-term  policy,  a  totallt.irlan 
police  state  has  crtam  advantages  over  free 
or.  If  you  will,  democratic  states  For  It  has 
continuity  In  .ts  self-perpetuating  oligarchy 
undisturbed  by  popul:ir  influences.  Here. 
Presidents  and  Congresses  m.ike  not  policies 
but  expedients  as  political  tides  change. 

INTERNATIONAL    PURPOSES 

Since  commercial  int^-rcourse  Is  the  basis 
of  seapower.  major  wars  must  be  avoided  At 
first,  at  least,  the  building  of  a  njvy  is  de- 
signed for  defense  and  the  possible  destruc- 
tion of  an  enemy's  commerce  The  Kaiser,  who 
sought  seapower.  made  the  mistake  of  build- 
ing a  navy  for  otTense  against  the  British 
Navy  and  failed  in  the  test. 

Soviet  strategy  has  considered  that  In  ad- 
dition to  building  defensive  raval  forces,  the 
U.S.SJl.  has  concentrated  on  accumulating 
a  vast  merchant  fleet  with  all  the  auxlU.iry 
facilities.  Soviet  programs  have  been  models 
of  efficiency  and  determination,  directed  to 
political,  military,  economic  and  sclentlflc 
ends. 

The  earlier  ships  were  built  for  purely  do- 
mestic needs.  But  now  ships  are  being 
launched  for  a  complex  of  International  pur- 
poses. 

V  G  Bakayev.  Soviet  Minister  of  Sea  Trans- 
port, has  emphasized  the  economic  value  of 
the  program,  especially  to  acquire  for  the 
Soviet  more  and  more  foreign  currency  But 
he  added  that  by  "participating  In  the  for- 
eign-trade shipments  between  many  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  the  Soviet  sailors  con- 
tribute to  the  expansion  of  the  International 
ties  with  the  USSR."  The  role  played  in 
international  economic  relations  creates  as 
another  Russian  put  It.  "a  new  alignment  of 
forces"  In  the  world. 

Russian  maritime  policy  is  well  designed  to 
achieve  supremacy  at  sea  In  relatively  few 
years  In  another  piece  I  shall  supply  the 
details  of  this  new  phase  of  the  cold  war 


SUGGESTIONS   FOR   A    RAPID   CON- 
CLUSION OF  THE  MIDEAST  CRISIS 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Members  of  Con- 
gre.'^.s  to  an  excellent  .speech  delivered  by 
Ambjissador  Harman,  of  Israel,  before 
the  National  Press  Club.  I  was  present 
during  the  Amba.s,sador's  address  and  was 
much  impressed  by  the  realistic  and  In- 
telligent suggestions  offered  for  a  rapid 
solution  to  the  Mideast  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Addre-ss    by    A.mba.ssador    Avraham    Harman 

or    Israel.    Before    the    National    Press 

Club,  Washington.  DC,  Tuesday,  18  July 

1967 

It  is  to  the  root  causes  of  the  situation 
In  the  Middle  East  that  world  statesmanship 
must  address  Itself  at  the  present  time.  The 
goal  of  peace  and  stability  In  the  Middle  East 
region  cannot  be  attained  by  an  artificial 
and  unrealistic  attempt  to  move  backwards 
to  belligerency  If  the  Middle  East  Is  to  be 
Insulated  from  the  prospect  of  further  danger 
to  Its  own  peoples  and  the  world.  It  must 
move  forward  to  a  durable  peace  based  on 
the  mutual  recognition  by  all  the  States  In 
the  area  of  their  right  to  exist  and  the  re- 
placement of  belligerence  by  genuine  peace- 
ful co-existence. 


The  root  causes  to  which  the  world  muat 
address  Itself  are; 

( 1 )  The  refusal  by  the  Arab  States  to 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  Israel,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  seeking  to  eliminate  it. 

(2)  The  refusal,  therefore,  by  the  Arab 
States  to  move  the  armistice  system  forward 
to  peace  as  the  Armistice  Agreements  speclfl. 
cally  provided 

(3)  The  assertion  by  the  Arab  States  of 
the  rights  of  belligerence  contrary  to  the 
Armistice  Agreements,  the  resolutions  of 
the  Security  Council  and  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations. 

This  assertion  of  belligerence  results  in 
the  warlike  acts:  the  blockade  of  the  Sum 
Canal  and  the  Straits  of  Tlran  to  Israel 
shipping.  Similarly  It  led  to  a  diplomatic 
BJid  economic  offensive  against  Israel. 

(4)  In  pursuance  of  the  doctrine  of  bel- 
ligerence the  Arab  States,  particularly  since 
1955.  embarked  on  an  arms  race  at  the  ex- 
perLse  of  the  economic  welfare  of  their 
people. 

(5)  Since  1964  the  real  discussion  In  the 
Arab  world  between  the  doctrine  of  a 
continuous  day-to-day  military  confronta- 
tion with  Israel  of  a  guerrilla  corrunando 
tjrpe,  and  the  doctrine  of  gathering  strength 
necessary  for  the  knockout  blow  against 
Israel.  The  discussion  centered  on  method 
and  not  on  alms. 

(6)  The  use,  or  rather  the  abuse,  of  the 
Arab  refugee  problem  as  a  political  Instru- 
ment In  the  war  against  Israel  and  the 
blocking  of  every  serious  proposal  for  deal- 
ing with  the  Arab  refugee  problem  on  a  hu- 
manitarian basis. 

These  pollclee  culminated  In  the  action 
taken  by  the  United  Arab  Republic  between 
May  14  and  June  5,  1967.  These  actions  re- 
moved the  three  pillars  upon  which  the  rela- 
tive quiescence  of  the  Middle  East  rested 
during  the  ten  year  period  1957-1967.  These 
pillars  were: 

Plrst.  Unrestricted  freedom  of  passage 
through  the  Straits  of  Tlran; 

Seaind,  the  virtual  demilitarization  of  the 
Slnal  Peninsula  and  the  avoldence  of  a  con- 
frontation between  Egyptian  and  Israeli 
forces  on  the  Slnal  border; 

Third,  the  Insulation  of  the  Gaza  Strip 
from  use  for  the  purposes  of  comm.mdo  raids 
against  Israel,  with  the  use  of  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Force  as  the  symbol  for 
this. 

After  the  14th  of  May  events  developed 
rapidly.  The  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force  was  peremptorily  withdrawn  nt  the 
United  Arab  Republic's  request,  massive 
Egyptian  force*  were  building  up  on  the 
Egvptlan  border,  the  Straits  of  "Hran  were 
blocked  and  UNEF  positions  on  the  Gaza 
Strip  border  were  taken  over  by  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Army. 

The  real  ls.sue  now  before  the  United  Na- 
tions Is  vihether  there  can  be  an  acquiescence 
In  the  assertion  by  Member  St.ntes  of  the 
rights  and  practices  of  bellleerence.  The  road 
to  progress  in  the  future  depends  upon  the 
Immediate  application  of  the  Charter  for  the 
demand  that  this  assertion  and  the  practices 
emanating  from  It  must  cease  without  delay. 

Insufficient  attention  has  been  paid  to  an- 
other grave  consequence  of  the  Arab  position 
during  the  past  19  years.  A  principal  victim 
of  the  doctrine  of  non-recognltlon  of  Israel 
and  of  the  policy  of  hostility  and  belliger- 
ence has  been  the  absence  of  any  regional 
Middle  Eastern  organization  or  development. 
While  the  heavy  emphasis  on  the  arms  race 
has  diverted  vital  resources  from  economic 
development  to  war  preparations  on  the  part 
of  the  Arab  countries.  It  has  equally  blocked 
the  vitally  needed  effort  to  develop  regional 
projects  for  the  effective  use  of  water,  plan- 
ning of  communications,  the  movement  of 
trade  and  the  growth  of  international  travel 
and  tourism  Thus,  the  people  of  the  arsa 
have  been  doubly  deprived.  There  has  been  ft 
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diversion  of  resources  from  development  to 
military  expansion  and  a  denial  of  the  nu- 
merous' advantages  that  would  result  from 
effective  regional  cooperation  In  all  areas. 
Xne  principal  sufferers  from  this  policy  have 
been  the  Arab  refugees  whose  economic  In- 
tegration Into  the  area  would  otherwise  have 
been  speedily  possible. 

It  Is  this  analysis  of  the  past  19  years  which 
must  point  the  way  to  the  course  to  be  fol- 
lowed In  the  future.  The  States  of  the  Middle 
East  must  take  their  destiny  Into  their  own 
bands  and  consult  the  Interests  of  their  own 
peoples.  It  Is  not  enough  for  an  Egyptian 
newspaper  to  say  that  It  was  a  tactical  propa- 
ganda mistake  for  the  Arabs  to  proclaim  the 
goal  of  Israel's  elimination.  What  U  needed  Is 
a  change  of  policy.  It  Is  not  enough  for  an 
.^rab  State  to  take  the  tactical  position  that 
an  Israeli  withdrawal  must  first  be  attempted 
br  political  means  before  military  means  are 
used.  What  Is  needed  Is  an  affirmative  deci- 
sion to  withdraw  from  the  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice of  belligerency,  and  to  view  the  future  of 
the  Middle  East  and  of  Its  peoples  In  terms 
of  positive  cooperation.  The  road  to  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  is  the  same  road  as  for 
peace  in  the  world — It  Is  the  road  of  har- 
mony in  diversity— the  search  for  common 
constructive  interests. 

This  is  the  view  which  Israel  has  been 
pressing  and  will  continue  to  advance  ae  a 
policy  for  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
our  area.  This  Is  what  Is  needed  by  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Middle  East.  This  Is  the  effective 
contribution  which  the  Middle  East  as  a 
whole  can  make  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Finally,  a  word  about  the  Israel  doctrine 
of  direct  negotiations.  It  Is  said  that  this  Is 
unrealistic.  The  record  Is  that  the  only  prog- 
ress that  has  ever  been  made  In  the  Arab- 
Israel  situation  has  been  the  product  of  di- 
rect Arab-Israel  talks.  The  further  record  Is 
that  where  a  body  has  been  interposed  be- 
tween the  Arab  States  and  Israel,  the  Arabs 
have  used  that  body  not  In  order  to  create  a 
link  but  In  order  to  perpetuate  an  absence 
of  communication.  If  It  Is  agreed  that  the 
Charter  calls  for  the  pacific  settlement  of 
disputes  between  States,  the  practice  of  di- 
rect negotiations  Is  not  only  not  unrealistic — 
;t  Is  the  only  certain  and  effective  method 
lor  progress. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  to 
demonstrate  the  favorable  reaction  that 
the  recent  speech  of  the  Ambassador  of 
Israel  received  In  the  press  in  my  own 
State  of  Maryland.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  entitled  "Curious 
Posture,"  published  in  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

"Curious  Posture" 

As  Ambassador  Harman  of  Israel  said  In  a 
Washington  speech,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  show- 
ing itself  to  be  In  "a  curious  posture  for  a 
peace-loving  country."  Thus  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  refused  to  Join  the  United  Stites 
in  a  proposal  for  the  reporting  of  all  ship- 
ments of  weapons  Into  the  Middle  East — a 
proposal  that  might  have  had  a  moderating 
influence.  More  than  that,  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  believed  to  be  helping  Egypt  and  Syria  to 
replace  some  of  the  Soviet-supplied  arms  and 
equipment  which  were  destroyed  or  captured 
by  Israel  last  month. 

In  short,  the  Soviet  Union  was  a  big  factor 
In  precipitating  the  Middle  East  crisis,  by  Its 
rash  encouragement  of  the  governments  In 
Syria  and  Egypt  in  their  campaign  against 
Israel,  and  by  Its  rasher  action  In  supplying 
them  with  weapons.  Now  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
rearming  these  two  states,  at  least  to  a  lim- 
ited extent,  and  Is  blandly  charging  that  Is- 
rael is  creating  a  situation  In  the  Suez  Canal 
area  which  could  develop  Into  a  wider  mili- 
tary conflict. 


The  threat  to  a  renewal  of  the  June  war, 
or  to  a  wider  conflict,  must  be  attributed 
largely  to  the  Soviet  Union,  both  because  of 
whatever  action  It  Is  taking  to  resupply  the 
Arab  states  with  arms  and  because  of  Its  re- 
fusal thtia  far  In  the  United  Nations  to  co- 
operate In  working  out  a  forward-looking 
peace  settlement.  The  hoUowness  of  the 
Soviet  position  Is,  Indeed,  a  "curious  pos- 
ture." 


TRIBUTE  TO  ADLAI  STEVENSON 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day marked  the  second  anniversary  of 
Adlai  Stevenson's  death. 

In  his  New  York  Post  column  on  July 
13,  1967,  James  A.  Wechsler  offered  an 
inspiring  tribute  to  this  great  American, 
who,  despite  political  disappointments, 
always  remained  ready  to  serve  his  fel- 
low man. 

From  the  statehouse  in  Springfield,  HI., 
to  the  halls  of  the  United  Nations,  in  New 
York  City,  Adlai  Stevenson  used  his  re- 
markable intellect  to  help  shape  the  des- 
tiny of  the  Nation  and  the  world. 

Mr.  Wechsler  portrays  Adlai  Stevenson 
as  a  man  of  great  personal  and  intel- 
lectual courage  with  a  strong  conviction 
to  do  the  job  as  he  saw  fit.  Through 
thoughtful  advice  to  his  friends  and  col- 
leagues or  an  inspiring  speech  to  the 
world  community  of  nations,  he  gener- 
ated an  enlightened  spirit  within  those 
who  came  in  contact  with  him. 

Standing  by  his  chosen  principles  in 
victory  and  in  defeat,  he  always  main- 
tained his  peerless  poise,  which  won  ad- 
miration among  botti  his  friends  and  ad- 
versaries. 

All  this  and  more  is  ably  expressed  by 
Mr.  Wechsler  in  his  fine  tribute  to  this 
great  American  named  Adlai  Stevenson. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
IProm  the  New  York  Poet.  JiUy  13,  1967] 
A  Man  Named  Stevenson 
(By  James  A.  Wechsler) 
It  will  be  two  years  tomorrow  since  the 
sudden  darkness  of  a  sunlit  London  after- 
noon   when    Adlai    Stevenson    was    fatally 
stricken  In  Groevenor  Square.  No  official  ob- 
servance marks  his  birth  or  death;  in  the 
official  record  books,  he  remains  a  former 
Governor  of  Illinois,  twice  defeated  for  the 
Presidency    and    subsequently    assigned    to 
serve  as  U.S.  ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. Each  year  fewer  will  recall  the  day  he 
died  and  pause  for  even  a  moment  of  decent 
retrospect.  Vulgarians  will  equate  his  name 
with  the  Image  of  "the  loser." 

For  the  generation  stirred  by  the  rare 
quality  of  his  presence,  It  will  become  more 
difficult  and  exasperating  each  year  to  try  to 
transmit  the  Impact  of  his  Ufe.  By  the  usual 
criteria  of  political  glory,  he  faUed.  He  was 
even  denied  the  dignity  of  appointment  as 
Secretary  of  State  and  he  wrought  no  mir- 
acles of  peace-making  at  the  UN. 

Much  of  hlB  legacy  Is  a- variety  of  Intan- 
gibles— the  nobler  glimpse  of  politics  he  Im- 
parted to  many  young  men  and  women,  the 
mingled  awareness  of  the  tragic  perplexities 
and  potential  majesty  of  the  human  condi- 
tion that  he  so  clearly  exhibited,  the  wit 
and  elegance  which,  even  In  defeat,  carica- 
tured so  many  of  bis  adversaries. 

His  chronicle  Is  crowded  with  Irony,  per- 
haps much  more  striking  than  the  degree  to 
which  some  whcun  he  inspired  became  cen- 


tral   characters    in   the    resurgence   of    the 
American  spirit  of  the  Kennedy  years. 

As  the  years  pass,  the  memory  of  his  com- 
bats and  initiatives  will  recede.  It  will  be  too 
soon  forgotten  that — over  the  advice  of 
frightened  advisers — he  spoke  out  so  bluntly 
for  the  nuclear  test-ban  in  the  1956  cam- 
paign and  endured  the  crude  taunts  of  Gen. 
Elsenhower  for  this  call  for  reason. 

But  there  Is,  one  must  hope,  a  certain  im- 
morality in  his  words.  Reading  through 
many  of  his  collected  papers  on  the  eve  of 
this  anniversary,  one  found  more  than 
felicity  of  style  In  the  compilations.  There 
are  brass  historic  statements,  spoken  at 
crucial  moments.  Indeed,  a  clue  to  his  en- 
suing place  In  our  public  life  may  be  found 
in  one  of  the  first  orations  of  the  1952  cam- 
paign. Now,  15  years  later,  that  address  re- 
tains a  sharp  relevance  to  the  current  Amer- 
ican landscape  and  It  will  deserve  citation 
in  many  future  tests  of  our  national  nerve 
and  sanity.  What  he  said  was  no  less  mean- 
ingful than  where  he  said  It. 

The  date  was  Aug.  27,  1952,  when  the  Mc- 
Carthy fever  still  gripped  much  of  the  land 
and  so  many  eminent  p)olltlclans  were  af- 
flicted with  lockjaw.  The  setting  was  the 
American  Legion  convention  In  Madison 
Square  Garden.  The  subject  was  "The  Nature 
of  Patriotism." 

For  many  long  years  Legion  conventions 
had  listened  to  the  flag-waving  banalities  of 
Stephen  Decatur's  disciples — "my  country 
right  or  wrong."  Stevenson  chose  this  plat- 
form to  define  a  deeper  concept  of  patriotism. 

He  prefaced  his  unorthodoxy  with  a  dis- 
arming quip:  "You  work  hard  at  Legion 
business,  and  then  devote  the  rest  of  your 
time  to  the  museums,  art  gallarles,  concerts 
and  other  cultural  monuments  of  New  York." 
But  soon  It  became  clear  that  this  was  no 
exercise  In  frivolity.  Stevenson  wm  delivering 
a  daring.  Impassioned  assault  on  the  Mc- 
Carthylte  madness  and  bluntly  contesting 
the  most  scared  stereotypes  of  Legion  ora- 
tory. 

"The  anatomy  of  patriotism  Is  complex," 
he  declared.  "But  surely  Intolerance  and 
public  irresponsibility  cannot  be  cloaked  in 
the  shining  armor  of  rectitude  and  righteous- 
ness. Nor  can  the  denial  of  the  right  to  hold 
Ideas  that  are  different — the  freedom  of  man 
to  think  as  he  pleases.  To  strike  freedom 
of  the  mind  with  the  flst  of  patriotism  U 
an  old  and  ugly  subtlety. . . 

"The  tragedy  of  our  day  Is  the  climate  of 
fear  in  which  we  live,  and  fear  always  breeds 
repression.  Too  often  sinister  threats  to  the 
Bill  of  Rights  ...  are  concealed  under  the 
patriotic  cloak  of  anti-communism. 

"I  could  add  from  my  own  experience  that 
It  is  never  necessary  to  call  a  man  a  Com- 
munist to  make  political  capital.  Those  of  us 
who  have  undertaken  to  practice  the  ancient 
but  Imperfect  art  of  government  will  always 
make  enough  mistakes  to  keep  our  opponents 
supplied  with  ammvinitlon.  There's  never  any 
need  for  poison  gas  . . . 

".  .  .  patriotism  Is  not  the  fear  of  some- 
thing; It  is  the  love  of  something.  And  I  say 
that  patriotism  with  us  Is  not  hatred  of 
Russia;  It  U  love  of  this  Republic.  It  Is  love 
of  the  Ideals  of  liberty  of  man  and  of  mind 
in  which  this  Republic  was  born  and  to  which 
it  is  dedicated  .  .  ." 


STATEMENTS  BY  SENATOR  PERCY 
AND  REPRESENTATIVE  WIDNALL 
ON  HOUSING  DESERVE  WIDE  DIS- 
TRIBUTION 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  has 
been  holding  some  Important  hearings 
on  many  of  the  housing  proposals  now 
before  Congress. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]  , 
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and  Representative  Willum  B  Widnall, 
of  New  Jersey,  have  made  some  excellent 
statements  before  the  committee.  I  think 
they  should  receive  wider  distribution 
through  the  Concres-sional  Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
statements  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD,  as  follows: 

SXATnONT   OP   Sen.\tob    Chaalss   h.    Pe«cy 
BxroKK  THE  Housing  and   Urban   Afwmbs 

SUBCOMlCnTCX    OF    THK    BANKING    AND    CCB- 

BZNCT  CoMMmre,  Jult  19,  1967 

Tbis  week  and  next,  this  subconunlttee 
wUl  examine  35  different  measures  in  the 
field  of  housing  iind  urban  affairs  This  Is 
fortunate,  for  I  believe  we  are  faced  with  a 
human  and  national  tragedy  in  our  cities 
that  cannot  wait  unattended 

Within  the  past  12  h'>ur8.  there  have  been 
what  the  newscasts  call  racial  "Incidents" 
In  lUlnols,  In  New  Jersey.  In  North  Carolina 
and  In  Pennsylvania.  You  know  what  a  raolal 
"Incident"  is  don't  you.'  It's  a  Molotov  cock- 
tall  toesed  Into  a  bu.sy  Intersection  Its  a 
cab  driver  hauled  from  his  car  afcd  beaten. 
It's  a  teen-aged  Negro  shooting  a  white  po- 
liceman— or  a  white  policeman  shooting  a 
teen-aged  Negro  without  quite  enough 
provocation.  It's  a  brick  hurled  through  a 
store  front — or  a  hundred  bricks  hurled 
through  a  hundred  store  fronts  It's  a  sniper 
taking  pot  shots  at  a  fireman  on  call  It  s  an 
angry  crowd  And  often  it  ends  up  in  ter- 
ronam,  rioting,  destruction  and  death. 

TbeM  things  are  happening  every  night  on 
the  city  streets  of  America.  And  I  believe 
they  will  continue  to  happen  until  the  de- 
plorable living  conditions  In  the  urban 
ghetto  are  changed  dramaUcally.  What 
greater  sense  of  urgency  could  the  Congrees 
poealbiy  seek?  As  sure  as  we  sit  here,  there 
will  be  a  Newark  after  Newark,  and  your  city 
and  mine,  until  we  act 

We  already  have  waited  too  long,  Today. 
more  Americans  live  in  slums  than  on  farms. 
Theae  are  desperate  people  leading  desperate 
Uvea.  The  slum  U  the  home  of  the  Illiterate 
and  the  dropout,  the  unwed  mother  and  the 
unwanted  child  Our  neglect  breeds  the 
slum,  and  the  slum  breeds  the  Junky  and 
the  prostitute,  the  gang  member  and  the 
hardened  criminal. 

Neglect?  some  will  ask.  Havent  we  orga- 
nized committees  and  written  reports?  And 
what  about  public  housing? 

I  submit  ttiat  committees  and  reports  are 
not  enough,  and  th.it  public  housing  is  not 
solving  the  problems  of  the  slums.  In  a 
series  entitled  'Chicigos  »70-Mlllion  Ghet- 
to." the  Chicago  Daily  News  has  written 
about  the  Robert  T.iylor  Homes  in  Chicago. 
"In  its  28  high-rise  buildings."  reported  the 
Daily  News.  live  28.000  people- -20.000  of 
them  children — all  of  them  poor,  grappling 
with  violence  and  v.jndallsm.  fear  and  sus- 
picion, teenage  terror  and  adult  chaos  rage. 
resentment,  otflclal  regimenting"  and  that 
was  written  more  than  two  years  ago 

We  have  hardly  m.ade  a  dent  on  the  slums, 
on  the  cycle  of  poverty  and  despair  which 
repeats  itself  year  alter  year,  generation  af- 
ter generation  The  crowded,  crumbling 
housing  still  holds  the  poor,  the  dispos- 
sessed, the  unskilled,  the  Jobless-- but  some- 
how we  are  shocked  by  the  st-itlsUcs  of  crime 
and  Illegitimacy  and  drug  addiction.  The 
ghettos  of  Watts  and  Harlem.  Chicago  and 
Brooklyn,  Rochester  and  Newark  fester  be- 
fore our  eyes,  and  yet  -ae  are  surprised  when 
they  explode  in  our  faces 

Isn't  It  time  we  stopped  being  shocked  and 
surprised,  and  started  doing  something 
meaningful  to  relieve  the  shame  of  our 
nation? 

Herculean  efforts  will  be  required.  We 
must  provide  not  only  better  living  condi- 
tions, but  better  educational  and  Job  oppor- 


tunities. We  must  open  channels  so  that  peo- 
ple can  escape  the  slums  and  ghettos,  re- 
g.trdless  of  race.  Urban  America  cannot  sur- 
vive half  affluent  and  half  destitulo  Metro- 
pohtan  .America  cannot  pr  ^gre-ss  divided  as 
ghetto  b!.ack  and  suburb  white 

Ab<Dve  all,  we  must  help  the  victims  of  slum 
living  to  uplift  themselves.  Ways  must  be 
found  to  give  them  hope  and  motivation,  to 
strengthen  their  sense  of  civic  responsibility, 
to  give  theni  the  chance  to  have  something 
and  to  be  somebody. 

I  believe  that  S.  1592.  the  National  Home 
Ownership  Foundation  .\cl.  can  provide  a 
significant  step  toward  these  ends.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  plan  Is  to  mobilize  the  resources 
of  the  private  sector  to  make  home  owner- 
ship— and  the  pride  and  self-esteem  that 
accompany  It — available  to  lower-Income 
families  who  have  or  cm  develop  the  ca- 
pacity to  accept  Its  responsibilities.  In  doing 
so,  the  plan  would  aim  at  Improving  housing 
opportunities  In  declining  urban  and  rural 
neighborhoods,  and  at  motivating  po<.ir  fam- 
ilies to  achieve  economic  security. 

The  National  Home  Ownership  F'  undation 
Act  covers  33  printed  pages,  but  the  concept 
Itself  Is  a  simple  one. 

.Supp)use  for  a  moment  that  I  appeared 
before  you  today  not  as  a  United  States 
Senator,  but  as  a  member  of  the  business 
community  representing  other  buslne-ss- 
men,  labor  officials,  community  group  offi- 
cers, and  civil  rights  leaders  I  might  testify 
as  follows. 

"Gentlemen,  we  are  deeply  alarmed  about 
the   way  things   are   going  in   this   country. 

"We  are  alarmed  because  every  day  we 
see  Side  by  side  with  new  automobiles  and 
sleek  skyscrapers  block  after  block  of 
wretched  slums  where  life  Itself  is  hollow 
and  hopeless. 

"We  are  moved  deeply  by  the  plight  of 
the  poor  family  that  yearns  for  a  decent 
place  to  live — a  place  free  from  rats  and 
roaches;  where  plaster  is  on  the  walls,  not 
on  the  floor;  where  there  Is  heat  and  hot 
water 

"So  we  have  asked  why.  in  the  most  pow- 
erful, mostly  richly  endowed  nation  In  the 
world,  those  slum  families  must  live  in  un- 
ending squalor. 

"We  have  asked  why  funds  can't  be  found 
to  upgrade  their  housing  or  to  provide  new 
housing  at  monthly  charges  they  can  afford. 

"The  answers  are  readily  apparent:  the.<;e 
people  are  bad  rlsk.s  Thev  live  In  slum 
neighborhoods  They  don't  have  the  stable 
Income  to  make  the  ri.'-k  worthwhile.  And 
most  of  them  are  black 

"Consequently,  no  private  capital  flows  Into 
the  ghetto  No  insurer  not  even  the  Federal 
government,  will  Insure  loans 

"Recognizing  these  facts,  we  want  to  go 
out  and  organl7e  a  bank- -a  different  kind  of 
bank.  It  would  be  a  bank  with  a  social  pur- 
pose, sympathetic  to  the  housing  credit  needs 
of  urban  slums  and  other  decIliUng  areas. 
The  bank  will  be  self-supportlnt:.  not  a 
charity.  But  we  will  shape  Its  policies  to 
meet  human  needs  that  are  being  neglected 
today 

"However,  to  organize  such  a  bank,  we  need 
the  help  of  the  Cont^ress  and  of  the  .American 
people.  For  at  first  our  bank  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  compete  for  funds  with  established 
banking  Institutions  Investors  may  be  In- 
terested, but  at  first  they  will  wait  and  see. 

"Eventually  we  will  grow  to  the  point 
where  we  can  make  a  sizable  Impact  on  the 
condition  of  the  slum  dweller — we  are  con- 
fident of  that 

"But  we  cannot  afford  to  delay.  The  slum 
dweller  cannot  afford  It  The  nation  cannot 
afford  It.  The  urban  problems  which  haunt 
America  today  will  not  wait  for  our  bank  to 
gain  widespread  acceptance. 

"'We  are  not  asking  the  government  to 
grant  us  a  regular  subsidy  But  we  need  $3 
nUUlon  to  get  this  bank  started  nou^^to 
start  providing  the  necessary  technical  assist- 


ance More  Important,  we  need  all  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  stand  behind 
our  obligations  We  need  that  guarantee,  bo 
that  the  investors  will  come  forward  now 
with  capital  for  us  to  invest  In  better  hous- 
ing. 

"There  Is  one  more  thing,  gentlemen  of  the 
Committee.  The  hard  mathematics  of  the 
situation  requires  m  many  cases  that  only 
middle-income  families  can  buy  the  homes 
that  will  be  rehabilitated  or  biillt  with  our 
capital. 

"There  are  some  lower-Income  families 
who  have  the  capacity  to  become  home 
owners  and  pay  their  way.  There  are  many 
others  who  cm  achieve  that  capacity,  given 
proper  guidance  and  assistance,  "rhese 
families  are  longing  for  a  chance  to  prove 
themselves,  to  own  and  maintain  a  home  or 
apartment  of  tiielr  own. 

"But  the  cost  of  providing  homes  being 
what  It  Is.  the  private  sector  can't  help  them 
without  government  assistance.  Helping  these 
fiimUles  to  meet  the  monthly  payments  on 
their  new  housing  will  show  your  faith  m 
them.  Can't  government  do  that  much  if 
they  promise  that  as  their  Incomes  rise,  they 
will  ask  for  less  help,  and  eventually  even 
repay  the  government  for  past  help? 

"Isn't  this  a  reasonable  investment  in  our 
cities  and  in  our  people?" 

So  that  might  be  my  testimony  If  I  were 
here  as  a  private  citizen. 

Now.  in  this  Committee  that  has  voted 
through  billions  upon  billions  of  dollars  of 
urban  renewal  and  public  housing,  and  has 
authorized  direct  government  loans  and  sub- 
sidized mortgages  and  rent  subsidies,  who 
would  stand  up  and  say  this  proposal  goet 
too  far? 

Who  would  say  that  this  Is  a  job  that 
should  be  left  to  government,  that  we  won't 
use  public  credit  to  help  in  this  endeavor, 
even  though  It  costs  comparatively  little 
public  money? 

Who  would  say  that  although  we  lend 
public  credit  for  Individual  housing  pro- 
grams in  Latin  .\merlca.  here  In  our  own 
country  those  who  would  uplift  the  slums 
will  have  to  get  by  on  their  own? 

Who  would  say  we  don't  need  this  kind  of 
thing — the  government  Is  well  on  the  way 
to  solving  the  problem? 

.And  who  among  us  would  claim  that  the 
slum  conditions  aren't  all  that  bad.  that  the 
situation  has  been  exaggerated,  or  that  the 
shame  of  the  urban  ghetto  should  not  roclt 
the  conscience  of  every  American? 

The  National  Home  Ownership  Foundation 
Act  does  not  offer  an  Instant  cure  to  the 
conditions  of  the  slums  There  are  many 
people  whom  this  bill  would  not  affect,  many 
problems  It  would  not  touch.  It  Is  certainly 
open  to  Improvement. 

It  Is  not  an  effort  to  undercut  existing 
government  programs.  It  i.s  an  attempt  to 
put  the  private  sector  Into  the  business  of 
rebuilding  our  cities.  It  i.i  an  attempt  to  give 
the  urban  poor  -some  say  about  their  en- 
vironment and  their  destiny. 

Finally,  I  deeply  believe  that  It  is  the  kind 
of  legislation  we  must  begin  to  p.iss  If  we 
hope  to  save  our  cities  It  is  incredible  and 
intolerable  that  human  beings  should  live 
the  way  many  of  them  do  in  this,  the  most 
affluent  nation  on  earth  One  bill  will  not 
eradicate  slums,  and  if  the  Committee  And? 
this  bill  wanting,  so  be  it  But  I  Implore 
the  Committee — as  I  would  Implore  the  Con- 
gress and  the  nation — to  act  in  broad,  mean- 
ingful ways  riou'.  lest  the  United  States  con- 
tinue to  spawn  conditions  which  mock  Its 
own  high  Ideals 

Testimony  or  Repre.sent.'\tive  Wd-llam  B 
WmNALL,  OP  New  Jersey.  Before  the  Sen- 
ate SrecoMMrrrEE  on  Housing  and  Urban 
Aftairs  on  S  1592,  July  19,  1967 
Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Committee, 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore your  Subcommittee  on  housing  leglsla- 
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tlon  In  my  capacity  as  ranking  minority 
Member  of  the  House  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Housing,  and  during  the  15  years  I  have 
been  active  In  the  field  of  housing  legisla- 
uon.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  many  of  this  Subcommittee's  Members, 
usually  around  a  conference  table.  But  I 
think  this  is  my  first  role  as  a  witness.  So 
I  will  not  presume  on  your  hospitality  but 
Iteep  mv  message  brief. 

I  am  here  to  underscore  my  support  for 
the  National  Home  Ownership  Foundation 
Act,  S.  1592,  which  I  have  co-sponsored  in 
Uie  House.  Senator  Percy  has  eloquently  de- 
uiled  the  reasons  for  the  need  to  take  posl- 
Uve  steps  to  encourage  home  ownership 
among  our  lower  income  citizens,  and  the 
role  that  private  enterprise  and  the  private 
sector  as  a  whole  can  play  in  this  process. 
To  provide  the  Justification  of  Congressional 
initiative  In  this  field,  particularly  of  the 
scope  the  NHOF  bill  has  In  mind,  I  think 
It  would  be  useful  to  Indicate  Just  where,  In 
my  opinion,  we  stand  regarduig  existing  pro- 
grams directed  at  providing  more  adequate 
low  and  moderate  income  housing  and  re- 
lated benefits. 

Througn  public  liouslng,  the  221(d)  (3)  be- 
low market  Interest  rate  program,  the  202 
direct  elderly  loan  program,  rent  supple- 
ments, and  the  like,  the  Federal  Government 
has  attempted  to  meet  the  need  for  better 
housing  among  our  low  and  moderate  Income 
citizens.  In  each  case  there  is  a  direct  or  in- 
direct form  of  Federal  subsidy  to  keep  rents 
low.  Public  housing,  whatever  Its  successes 
and  despite  many  dedicated  administrators, 
has  acquired  an  Image  of  a  sterile  approach, 
often  referred  to  as  producing  economic 
ghettoes  or  vertical  slums.  The  inability  to 
place  under  management  the  number  of  an- 
nually authorized  units  has  left  tens  of 
thousands  of  units  in  the  pipeline  and  sev- 
eral times  that  number  of  potential  tenants 
on  waiting  lists. 

It  was  at  the  Initiative  of  Congress  that 
steps  were  taken  In  1965  and  1968  to  help 
correct  this  situation.  In  1965,  Congress 
enacted  my  proposal  for  rent  certificates,  or 
Section  23  leased  public  housing,  as  it  Is 
now  called.  By  using  existing  private  hous- 
ing on  a  voluntary  lease  basis,  costs  have 
been  cut,  delays  eliminated,  and  waiting 
lists  shrunk.  In  fact,  you  will  find  that  the 
leased  public  housing  program  has  so  far 
outperformed  rent  supplements  as  of  the 
end  of  June,  1967,  by  30,622  to  12,890  in 
formalized  applications,  17,839  to  2,699  In 
contracts  signed,  and  3,820  to  800-plus  fam- 
ilies under  roof.  Both  serve  the  same  Income 
level,  and  both  were  enacted  In  1965.  Both 
are  limited  by  budget  considerations. 

Secondly,  last  year  Congress  moved  to  free 
allocated  public  housing  units  not  being 
utilized  after  a  given  period  of  time  by  the 
cities  to  which  the  allocation  had  been  made. 
thus  spreading  them  around  where  they  can 
more  quickly  be  put  into  operation. 

The  PHA  221(d)  (3)  below  market  Interest 
rate  program  for  moderate  rental  housing, 
begun  in  1961,  L"!  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  PHA's  usual  mortgage  Insurance  pro- 
grams are  of  little  value  for  families  of  mod- 
erate Income  or  lower.  It  has  been  a  slow- 
starting  program,  with  net  allocations  as  of 
January  1,  1967,  running  to  135,922  units  In 
1,CM9  projects.  Of  these,  only  409  projects 
with  53.402  actually  had  Insurance  written. 
The  rest  were  In  allocations,  applications  and 
commitments  outstanding.  FHA  had  can- 
celed appllcailons  worth  $86.9  million,  re- 
quiring a  recapture  of  $23.7  million  and  an 
apparent  loss  to  FHA  of  $908,600.  The  money 
value  of  the  amount  cancelled  represents  less 
than  5  per  cent  of  the  total  dollar  figure  for 
Ml  allocations  to  date,  but  more  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  amount  of  Insurance  coverage 
outstanding.  Some  critics  have  suggested  that 
PHA  limitations  on  unit  cost  are  unrealls- 
tlcally  low:  others  that  the  Income  levels 
being  served  are  too  high  for   Government 


subsidy.  The  program  has  not  had  a  signifi- 
cant Impact  on  the  housing  needs  of  the 
moderate  income  family  to  date. 

The  direct  loan,  202  elderly  housing  pro- 
gram has  been  an  excellently  run  program, 
and  my  amendment  added  In  1965  to  reduce 
the  Interest  rates  In  the  loans  should  increase 
Its  usefulness  for  lower  Income  elderly  by 
decreasing  rents.  It  Is  limited  by  budgetary 
consideration,  however,  being  a  direct  loan 
program.  Incidentally,  the  rent  supplement 
program  so  far  has  almost  exclusively  used 
existing  202  and  231  elderly  housing  under 
the  special  21/2  per  cent  exception,  which 
enables  HXJD  to  show  some  progress  in  unlts- 
In-belng  for  rent  supplements.  It  does  not 
allow  for  a  very  accurate  appraisal  of  the 
rent  supplement  program  as  a  rehablUtator 
or  Incentive  to  new  construction. 

It  should  be  clear,  then,  that  despite  the 
several  pages  devoted  to  the  dlsctission  of 
pilot  projects  or  research  programs  In  the 
home  ownership  field  contained  In  Secretary 
Weaver's  testimony  of  Monday,  the  general 
thrust  of  the  federal  programs  for  low  and 
moderate  Income  Americans  has  been  In  the 
subsidized  rental  area.  The  new  Interest  in 
home  ownership  options  for  the  lower  Income 
American  Is  certainly  to  be  welcomed  on  the 
part  of  HUD.  but  this  too  should  be  put  in 
proper  perspective. 

There  is  a  fledgling  program  for  home  own- 
ership opportunities  In  public  housing, 
thanks  to  the  Congressional  initiative  last 
year  of  a  Member  of  this  Subcommittee,  Sen- 
ator Tower.  Condominium,  and  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent, cooperative  housing,  has  never  been  a 
particularly  important  part  of  FHA  opera- 
tions, partially  because  of  the  single  family 
dwelling  or  multi-family  commercial  em- 
phasis In  FHA  mortgage  insurance  opera- 
tions. Whether  Individual  imlt  ownership 
can  be  worked  out  In  221(d)  (3)  or  rent  sup- 
plement programs  is  too  early  to  tell.  Again 
however.  It  is  clear  that  home  ownership  Is 
not  a  major  option  for  'those  assisted  under 
renter-oriented  programs. 

HUD  also  likes  to  mention  an  experimental 
program,  the  221(h)  program,  a  product  of 
Congressional  Initiative  in  the  1966  Demon- 
stration Cities  Act  on  the  part  of  Representa- 
tive Iiconor  Sullivan  of  St.  Louis.  Since  HUD 
put  out  Its  regulations  this  spring,  on  res- 
ervation of  funds,  but  no  disbursement  of 
funds,  has  been  made  for  the  Bicentennial 
Civic  Improvement  Corporation  of  St.  Louis. 
I  imderstand  that,  as  was  the  case  with  HUD 
regulations  for  the  Congress'lonally-lnltlated 
code  enforcement  and  rehabilitation  loan 
program  of  the  1964  and  1965  Housing  Acts, 
there  Is  some  question  in  knowledgeable 
quarters  over  whether  any  other  organization 
could  qualify  under  the  existing  regulations. 
It  will  be  Interesting  to  follow  the  program's 
progress  In  this  regard. 

Perhaps  this  is  one  reason  why  Secretary 
Weaver  has  been  so  careful  to  suggest  that 
there  Is  something  unique  about  the  St. 
Louis  project  and  the  conditions  surround- 
ing it.  I  have  personally  seen  this  project 
this  year,  and  discussed  it  with  the  orga- 
nizers of  the  project,  which  has  been  in 
operation  as  a  private  effort,  without  even 
FHA  mortgage  guarantees  of  any  sort,  since 
1963.  This  FHA  policy  contrasts  with  FHA 
assistance  In  the  Interfalth,  Interracial 
Council  of  the  Clergy  project  In  Philadel- 
phia, Incidentally  suggesting  a  lack  of  policy 
direction  at  the  Washington  level  until  very 
recently.  The  generous  underwriting  of  the 
neighborhood  development  corporation  by 
GEO  mentioned  by  Secretary  Weaver  in  his 
Monday  testimony  did  not  exist  before  March 
of  1967,  and  neither  did  the  power  of  emi- 
nent domain  under  Missouri  law  which  has 
never  been  exercised  as  yet.  The  vigorous 
selection  process  and  the  use  of  available 
vacancies  In  a  stoglng  process  for  relocation 
and  building  are  also  mentioned  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  read  like  the  National  Home 
Ownership   Act  provisions   and   intentions. 


The  distinction,  perhaps,  Is  that  HUD  stUl 
considers  experimentation  necessary,  while 
we  would  like  to  build  on  the  experiments 
that  have  already  been  carried  out. 

Two  further  observations  are  in  order,  I 
believe,  First,  the  NHOF  bill  contemplates 
the  use  of  "sweat  equity"  by  the  potential 
home  owner  In  the  building  and  rehablllta- 
'tion  of  housing  units.  Secretary  Weaver 
recognizes  this  as  a  valid  approach,  notes  Its 
success  in  rural  areas  and  smaller  cities,  but 
questions  its  economic  validity  in  a  highly 
urbamzed  situation.  It  Is  possible  that  the 
29th  largest  urbanized  area  in  the  country. 
Indianapolis,  would  not  qualify  under  the 
definition  of  a  highly  urbanized  setting, 
but  I  would  suggest  that  the  Planner  House 
Homes,  Inc.  program  in  that  city  is  a  hope- 
ful sign.  Planner  Homes  sells  to  participants 
with  a  $3800  Income  and  Its  private  efforts 
began  in  1950,  utilizing  sweat  equity  and 
cooperative  labor  teams.  I  have  a  feeling 
that  the  problem  in  the  highly  urbanized 
setting  Is  less  economic  as  It  is  labor- 
oriented. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  differences  In  costs 
may  not  vary  from  area  to  area,  due  to 
differences  In  population  density,  financing 
costs,  land  values,  labor,  building  code  re- 
quirements and  the  like.  This  is  recognized 
In  the  221(d)  (3)  program,  and  In  the  NHOF 
bill.  Nor  would  I  deny  the  need  for  concern 
in  our  highly  urbanized  areas.  My  state  is 
the  most  urbanized  in  the  country,  and  I 
need  not  remind  you  that  Newark  Is  In  it. 
It  Ls  interesting  to  note,  by  the  way,  that 
Newark  ranlcs  second,  behind  New  York  City. 
In  population  density  and  the  least  number 
of  home  owners.  The  percentage  of  families 
as  home  owners  is  only  one  out  of  four  In 
the  entire  city,  which  Is  below  the  national 
home  ownership  percentage  of  64.3  per  cent, 
the  nationwide  percentage  of  38.4  per  cent 
for  non-whites  and  the  31.4  per  cent  for  non- 
whites  in  central  cities. 

But  my  second  observation  would  be  that 
we  need  to  keep  the  central  core  city  and 
its  housing  needs  in  perspective.  On  a  na- 
tion-wide basis,  urban  areas  of  2500  in  popu- 
lation or  more  have  54.3  per  cent  out  of  the 
deteriorated  and  dilapidated  housing,  and 
rural  areas  45.7  per  cent,  a  very  healthy 
chunk,  according  to  the  1960  census.  The 
dozen  largest  urban  area  central  cities, 
namely.  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Bos- 
ton, Washington,  D.C.,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland, 
St.  Louis,  and  Baltimore,  contain  only  8  per 
cent  of  these  substandard  dwellings.  In  terms 
of  poverty  level  incomes,  using  OEO  criteria, 
the  three  largest  cities,  New  York.  Los 
Angeles  and  Chicago,  contain  only  5.5  per 
cent  of  those  at  the  poverty  level.  We  can- 
not Ignore  housing  ideas  simply  because  they 
become  more  difficult  to  use  in  these  core 
city  areas. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  NHOF  bill  rec- 
ognizes the  need  for  cost  reduction  In  hous- 
ing construction  and  rehabilitation.  Its  very 
size,  $2  billion  plus  the  funds  It  can  attract 
into  neighborhoods  from  other  private 
sources.  Is  dictated  by  the  need  to  develop 
economies  of  scales,  to  develop  a  rehabili- 
tation Industry,  to  lower  production  costs 
for  specialized  "biUldlng  products,  to  Increase 
Job  opportunities.  Changes  In  archaic  hous- 
ing, building  and  zoning  codes,  and  tax  poli- 
cies, win  certainly  be  necessary.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  the  amendment  I  authored  to 
the  1965  Housing  Act,  directing  HUD  to  con- 
duct a  study  of  these  factors,  evolve  into  the 
National  Commission  on  Urban  Problems 
under  a  former  Member  of  this  Committee. 
Senator  Douglas,  with  whom  I  also  had  very 
close  working  relationships  in  the  housing 
and  urban  legislation  fields. 

One  final  word  on  urban  renewal.  This 
Is  a  program  I  have  been  very  close  to  for 
many  years.  It  can  be  a  very  useful  and  in- 
valuable tool  In  acquiring  land  and  property, 
and  in  stimulating  code  enforcement  and  re- 
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bablUtatlon  for  the  good  of  better  housing 
lor  low  and  moderate  Income  Americans  We 
recognize  that  lu  the  NHOP  bill.  I  wish  I 
could  report  to  this  Committee  that  I  have 
confidence  that  the  urban  renewal  program 
will  be  available  for  these  purposes,  whether 
under  NHOP  or  otherwise,  if  home  owner- 
aliip  eJIorta  are  centered  at  HUD. 

The  fact  18  that  the  acreage  for  residen- 
tial development  under  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams cumulative  to  January  1.  1964.  was 
49J  per  cent  of  the  total  acreage  for  urban 
renewal.  Prom  January  I.  1964  to  January  1, 
1966.  the  total  dropped  to  45  4  per  cent.  In 
terms  of  projecu.  of  the  855  projects  prior 
to  January  1,  1964,  45.5  per  cent  or  389.  were 
designed  for  predominantly  or  exclusively 
residential  reuse.  In  the  following  two  years, 
to  January  1.  1966.  that  percentage  dropped 
to  363  per  cent.  These  are  based  on  HUD 
figures. 

One  encouraging  sign  has  been  In  the 
field  of  rehabilitation,  where  there  has  been 
an  Increase  in  activity  during  the  last  sev- 
eral years.  Nevertheless,  of  the  $450  million 
authorized  under  the  rehabilitation  loan 
program  for  urban  renewal  and  code  en- 
forcement areas,  a  program  originated  In 
Congress  through  my  amendments  In  1964 
and  1965.  only  (50  million  has  been  funded 
I  know  of  many  Instances,  Cleveland  t)clng 
one.  where  the  loan  program  and  the  re- 
habilitation grant  program  as  well  has  re- 
ceived Uttle  or  no  encouragement  at  the 
local  level,  or  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
regional  offices. 

Last  year  Congress  passed  an  amendment 
which  directed  that  In  future  urban  renewal 
projects  based  on  residential  reuse,  a  sub- 
stantial supply  of  low  and  moderate  Income 
housing  must  be  part  of  the  project  plan. 
As  the  author  of  that  amendment  I  have 
followed  the  regulations  with  some  care 
HtTD  has  changed  the  Congressional  Ian- 
age  written  Into  the  law  which  reads 
low  and  moderate"  to  read.  In  Its  regula- 
tions, "low  or  moderate,"  HtJD  has  taken  the 
word  "substantial."  which  appears  in  the 
same  context  in  the  Demonstration  Cities 
Act.  and  has  defined  It  as  20  per  cent  or  more 
of  the  reuse  units  To  turn  that  around,  up  to 
80  per  cent  could  be  for  middle  income  or 
upper  Income  housing,  regardless  of  the 
ntmiber  of  low  and  moderate  Income  dls- 
placees  or  the  housing  needs  of  these  income 
categories  within  the  community. 

In  siunmary.  then.  I  do  not  And  existing 
hotislng  programs  that  meet  the  needs  of 
our  lower  Income  families,  let  alone  provide 
the  kind  of  housing  choices  to  include  home 
ownership  that  these  families  do  not  now 
have.  Several  of  the  experimental  ideas  being 
pursued  In  the  home  ownership  field  are  verv 
useful  but  highly  limited  In  their  applica- 
tion or  future  potential  The  need  Is  for  a 
major  program  la  this  field,  and  the  need  is 
now.  I  Judge  HUD  attitudes  by  actions,  and 
not  by  words  alone  I  have  no  doubt  that  a 
program  for  home  ownership  would  fare 
much  better  under  the  organization,  and 
utilizing  the  private  resourcee.  suggested  by 
the  National  Home  Ownership  Foundation 
bUl. 

In  saying  this,  I  do  not  pretend  that  the 
NHOP  bin  Is  the  only  answer  appropriate  or 
necessary  to  deal  with  our  urban  problem,  or 
with  BUbetandard  housing  in  general  Obvi- 
ously It  cannot  reach  all  low-Income  families 
nor  can  all  low-Income  families  assume  the 
obligations  of  home  ownership.  Nevertheless 
NHOP  can  fill  a  place  in  the  Jigsaw  puzzle. 
and  an  Important  place  at  that 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  again  want  to  thank  y"u 
and  the  Committee  for  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  views  to  you  formally  I  ms^ht 
add  In  passing,  that  I  have  followed  the  Con- 
gressional initiative  taken  by  your  Com- 
mittee In  exploring  the  problem  of  sufflclent 
general  mortgage  credit  with  great  ln'ere»t 
I  hope  we  cm  give  your  very  worthwhile 
efTorts  on  this  subject  some  logistical  sup- 
port, so  to  speak  on  the  House  side  The  seri- 


ousness of  the  situation  certainly  deserves 
the  time  you  have  spent  on  It,  Just  as  your 
exploration  of  more  specific  housing  prob- 
lems and  Ideas  In  these  hearings  are  fully 
Justified,  and  warmly  welcomed  on  my  part. 


THE  COMING  CRISIS  IN  THE  NORTH 

Mr.  BARTLETT  Mr.  President,  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  world,  the  one  with 
which  ours  can  most  closely  identify  is 
our  neighbor  to  the  north — and  to  the 
southeast.  I  might  add — Canada.  We 
share  a  continent  and  a  concern  for 
development  of  its  resources,  a  common 
heritage,  and  many,  many  problems. 

One  of  the  most  serious  of  the  prob- 
lems we  share  with  Canada  is  the  desper- 
ate plight  of  the  native  peoples  of  the 
north.  I  call  it  desperate  not  because  they 
are  more  numerous  than  other  groups 
who  are  living  in  poverty  amidst  the 
plenty  of  their  neighbors — they  are  not. 
Their  plight  is  desperate  because  those 
in  a  position  to  help  are  more  busily 
occupied  elsewhere  Our  preoccupation 
with  the  ver>'  real  civil  and  international 
implications  inherent  in  a  situation  in 
which  some  who  are  Inordinately  poor 
must  exist  aloncside  others  who  are  well 
off  has  helped  us  to  Ignore  the  situation 
of  our  northern  natives. 

In  our  search  for  effective  palliation 
of  what  appear  to  be  urgent  political 
problems  we  throw  money  and  manpower 
into  each  exigency  of  tlie  moment,  .sel- 
dom remembering  that  simple  humanity 
is  the  best  reason  yet  conceived  for  help- 
ing our  neighbor  No  wonder,  then,  that 
our  motives  arc  sometimes  suspect. 

I  was  much  impressed  recently  with 
a  speech  pubhshed  in  the  Februar>-  1967. 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  Canadian  Studies. 
Its  author.  R.  G  Robertson,  clerk  of  the 
Privy  Council  at  Ottawa,  who  gave  the 
speech  at  Trent  University,  In  Peter- 
borough. Ontario,  has  presented  a  very 
clear  picture  of  what  he  calls  "The 
Coming  Crisis  in  the  North."  The  simi- 
larity of  problems  faced  by  the  natives 
of  northern  Canada,  which  he  outlines, 
and  those  of  Alaska's  natives  is  striking. 

I    ask    unanimous   con-sent    that    Mr 
Robertson's   speech    be    printed    in    the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

The  Coming  Crlsis  in   the  North 
I  By  R    G,  Robertson) 

The  experience  of  C.mada  In  recent  years 
has  demonstrated  that  among  nations  as 
among  men,  material  prosperity  does  not 
ensure  spirttu.il  peace  Few  countries  have 
had  such  material  wealth,  such  polltlcr^l  de- 
velopment or  such  soclrtl  stability  -but 
surely  few  have  devoted  so  much  time  and 
effort  to  an  agitated  search  for  their  own 
Identity 

At  different  times  we  ha\e  clutched  at 
various  straws  of  hope  for  release  from  our 
frustrations  Sir  John  Macdonald's  bold  plan 
to  link  the  oceans  by  rail  and  provide  Indus- 
trial strength  for  our  adolescent  country  by 
a  "national  policy"  provided  a  fllrker  of  hope, 
but  It  became  dim  In  the  lean  decade  that 
closed  the  nineteenth  century  The  opening 
of  the  west  revived  It  with  the  promise  that 
the  "Twentieth  Century  belonged  to  Can- 
ada"— a  promise  that  seemed  barren  In  the 
thirties  and  has  yet  to  be  fulfilled  with  quite 
the  confidence  we  had  hoped  Our  affluence 
at  mid-century  removed  economic  frustra- 
tions but  only  deepened  our  nw.irenefs  of  the 


lack  of  any  clear  personality  we  could  re- 
gard as  "Canadian".  Britain  with  a  wisdom 
bom  of  the  earlier  failure  to  accommodate 
the  wants  of  the  American  colonies,  had 
given  us  self-government  as  and  when  we 
wanted  it.  Independence  came  without  a 
tight.  History  has,  in  a  sense,  been  too  kind 
to  us.  It  deprived  us  of  the  fusing  fires  of 
revolution,  of  clvU  war  or  of  resistance  to 
outside  aggression.  The  United  States,  after 
some  early  surliness  toward  us.  became,  like 
a  great  Saint  Bernard,  more  threatening  for 
amiable  bulk  than  from  any  animosity  De- 
prived of  all  such  peril?  and  trials  froin 
which  other  peoples  have  derived  a  .sense  of 
unity,  purpose  and  difference,  tne  division* 
within  our  borders  have  remained  utisolved. 
Our  search  for  a  special  identity  h.is  con- 
tinued beyond  adolescence  and,  i.n  our  frus- 
trated, middle-aged  affluence  our  most  re- 
cent hope  of  finding  oursehes  has  been  the 
North 

The  turning  to  the  North  for  our  real 
Identity  Is  not  new.  Prom  earliest  times,  the 
one  thing  above  all  others  that  the  world 
knew,  or  thought  It  knew,  of  Canada  wu 
that  It  was  cold :  a  land  of  the  North  where 
a  brutal  climate  made  civilized  life  all  but 
Insupportable.  Perhaps  our  first  triumph  u 
a  people  was  In  proving  we  could  live  here 
at  all.  More  than  that,  we  were  able  to  make 
our  heritage,  so  scorned  by  early  European 
observers,  provide  us  with  a  standard  of  life 
and  comfort  second  only  to  one.  We  were 
"the  true  North,  strong  and  free" — and 
proud  of  It.  What  was  more  natural  than 
that,  as  we  grew  and  developed,  we  should 
turn  to  the  real  North — the  North  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  provinces,  of  which  we  had 
made  so  little — In  the  hope  that  there  we 
could  find  at  last  the  sense  of  natlonsl 
Identity  that  Is  the  Internal  bond  of  naUons? 
Mr.  Diefenbaker  realized  our  yearning  and 
gave  expression  to  a  new  hope  in  terms  that 
carried  conviction.  It  Is  nearly  ten  years  since 
"the  vision",  then  presented  so  clearly, 
turned  the  attention  of  Canada  to  the  North, 
Today,  when  our  internal  problems  of  Iden- 
tity and  unity  seem  not  less  but  mare,  it  Is 
worth  enquiring  what  conclusions  we  can 
draw  from  our  exp>erlence  in  the  North  so 
far  and  what  we  can  expect  for  the  future. 

As  one  who  was  involved  for  ten  years  in 
northern  policy,  I  can  hardly  claim  to  be 
capable  of  complete  objectivity.  It  would  be 
c.isier  to  achieve  such  detachment  If  I  could 
shelter  behind  the  dictum  so  solemnly  de- 
livered from  editorial  pages  and  professional 
podia  that  politicians,  and  not  civil  servants, 
make  policy  while  civil  servants,  and  not 
politicians,  apply  It.  It  Is  unfortunate  that 
so  clear  and  helpful  a  distinction  should 
have  so  little  truth  about  It.  Both  halves  of 
the  proposition  are  shaky,  if  not  poslUvely 
false.  Politicians  are,  to  their  sorrow,  as  re- 
sponsible for  the  application  as  for  the  se- 
lection of  policies.  On  the  other  hand,  civil 
servants,  like  myself,  contribute  as  con- 
stantly to  the  development  of  policy  as  to 
lU  application.  My  objectivity  Is  abridged 
by  the  knowledge  that  I  cannot  escape  some 
responajbUity  for  the  policies  applied  to  the 
North  In  recent  years.  Having  said  that.  It 
will  occasion  no  surprise  when  I  express  the 
view  that,  on  the  whole  and  In  the  circum- 
stances prevailing,  the  policies  have  been 
basically  sound. 

Di.t,  If  that  Is  so,  why  has  so  little  emerged 
when  so  much  was  expected "*  Why  do  we  have 
In  the  North,  If  It  is  so  rich  In  resources,  the 
worst  poverty  to  be  seen  In  Canada?  Why  do 
we  pour  In  far  more  money  than  we  get  out? 
V/ere  the  promises  false — or  has  the  admin- 
istration been  so  Incompetent  as  to  defeat 
them?  Looking  ahead,  can  we  expect  to  see 
in  the  North  of  the  future  the  realization  of 
naiional  hopes  so  long  deferred,  or  will  we 
find  there  Just  another  frustration? 

The  objectives  of  policy  In  the  North  thus 
far  have  not  been  at  all  mysterlotis:  they 
relite  to  people  and  to  things 

We  could  take  no  pride  ten  yearp  ago  at 
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the  condition  of  most  of  the  people  of  the 
North,  and  we  can  take  Uttle  now,  despite 
the  efforts  that  have  been  made.  We  have 
timed  to  do  two  things  for  the  people.  One 
U  to  ameliorate  the  deplorable  condition  In 
wUch  so  many  of  the  Eskimos,  Indians,  and 
people  of  mixed  blood  have  lived.  This  has 
required  programs  of  social  welfare  and  as- 
sistance; more  and  better  health  services; 
housing  to  provide  a  decent  minimum  of 
shelter  In  a  cold  and  comfortless  land;  and 
help  in  better  use  of  the  resources  at  hand. 
These  mav  not  seem  exciting,  but  to  accom- 
plish them  in  the  North  is  more  difficult  than 
one  would  think.  They  may  also  seem  pretty 
obvious  as  policy  objectives,  yet  there  were 
many  who  differed  with  them.  Action  on 
these  lines  was.  in  fact,  a  belated  recognition 
that  the  minimum  standards  we  take  for 
granted  In  the  south  cannot.  In  common  hu- 
manity, be  withheld  from  people  In  the 
North  simply  because  It  would  be  more  ro- 
mantic If  they  continued  to  survive — or  to 
starve — In  the  nomadic  ways  of  their  ances- 
tors. It  also  reflected  a  realization  that  you 
cannot  build  a  future  on  the  basis  of  human 
misery  and  want,  and  that  we  would  not  do 
It  if  we  could. 

The  other  half  of  the  policy  for  the  people 
hai  been  to  prepare  them  to  participate  In  a 
future  with  decent  standards  and  a  reason- 
able range  of  opportunities.  This  has  meant 
schools  to  provide  education  to  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  North,  wherever  they  might  live, 
to  prepare  them  to  participate  in  our  na- 
tional life  on  a  basis  of  equality  with  others 
In  Canada,  It  has  been   an  enormous  task 
with  great  problems.  It  has  been  criticized 
as  to  concept  and   as   to  detail,  but  much 
progress  has  been  made.  We  are,  however,  a 
long  way  from  success. 
I  shall  return  to  these  problems  later. 
On  the  material   side,   among  those   who 
have  studied  the  resources  of  the  North  there 
Is  not  a  great  difference  of  view  about  the 
basic  facts.  Even  the  most  ardent  Northern 
enthusiast  Is  unlikely  to  claim  that  Its  re- 
newable resources — the  harvest  of  the  field, 
the  forest  or  the  sea — will  ever  be  of  any 
great  Importance.  There  have.  Indeed,  been 
furs  and    fish    from    the   North,    but   these 
win  not   provide   much    if   any   growth   for 
the  future.  We  have  UttTe  hope  In  the  North 
for  any  substantial  development  of  farming 
.   of  any  kind  or  of  commercial  timber.  The 
glaciers  of  the  ice  ages  were  much  harder 
on  our  North   than   on  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Russians  have  much   good  soil 
In   their    north:    ours    was    largely    scraped 
south  Into  the  United  States — an  export  on 
which  we  would  have  some  difficulty  In  col- 
lecting payment  now.  But  even  If  we  were  as 
fortunate  as   the   Russians  in   this  respect, 
our  Northern  climate  Is  generally  more  ad- 
verse and  only  a  trifling  part  of  the  North 
would  be  of  commercial  value  for  trees  or 
grain. 

Whatever  economic  Importance  Canada 
north  of  the  provinces  may  have  In  future 
win  come  from  minerals.  The  area  of  Pre- 
cambrlan  rock  In  the  Northwest  Territories 
l8  three  times  that  in  Ontario,  and  the  prob- 
ability of  metallic  mineral  occurrence  Is 
similar.  What  we  have  In  Northern  Ont.ario 
we  arc  likely  to  have  In  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritories— multiplied  by  three.  So  too  for  oil 
and  gas.  The  sedimentary  areas  of  the 
Northwest  Territories  similar  In  nature  to 
those  of  Alberta  are  three  times  as  great  In 
extent — about  as  much  as  Alberta  on  the 
mainland,  and  twice  as  much  In  the  Arctic 
Islands.  It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  the  amounts  of  oil  and  gas  may  be  In 
proportion  to  these  areas:  and  three  times 
the  oil  wealth  of  Alberta  Is  quite  a  lot!  Our 
real  problem  In  the  North  Is  likely  to  be  not 
so  much  In  the  eggs  as  In  the  hatching. 

When  we  began  to  turn  attention  seri- 
ously toward  northern  development  some- 
what more  than  a  decade  ago.  our  knowl- 
edge of  both  the  poesibUltles  and  the  prob- 


lems was  scanty.  We  had  Uttle  sure  Informa- 
tion about  resources;  we  had  little  back- 
ground of  policy  for  the  special  problems  of 
the  area;  we  had  no  truly  relevant  experi- 
ence In  the  problems  of  economic  develop- 
ment in  an  Arctic  and  sub-Arctic  environ- 
ment. It  required  enthusiasm  and  confi- 
dence to  attack  tbe  problems  of  the  North, 
and  It  Is  not  surprising  II  they  led  to  an 
under-estlmatlon  ol  both  the  difficulties  and 
the  time  involved.  Only  optimists  could  take 
on  the  Job  with  any  hope  of  success;  and 
optimists  tend  to  be  optimistic.  This  Is  not 
to  Imply  that  pessimism  Is  now  the  appropri- 
ate attitude.  It  Is  rather  to  suggest  that  to- 
day we  know  more  than  we  did  then  and 
that  we  have  experience  to  provide  a  better 
perspective. 

For  economic  development,  the  most  gen- 
eral and  pervasive  problem  Is  that  the  North 
Is,  and  seems  likely  to  remain,  an  extremely 
high  cost  area.  The  climate  adds  to  the  cost 
of  almost  everything:  clothing,  houses,  mine 
buildings,  Inventories,  seaaonal  employment 
and  the  turnover  of  personnel.  But,  large  as 
the  cost  of  the  climate  Is,  It  Is  small  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  transportation.  It  Is 
a  cruel  irony  that  this  should  be  so  when, 
as  a  glance  at  a  global  map  will  show,  the 
Canadian  North  Is  geographically  In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  great  concentrations  of  Industry 
and  population  of  the  world.  The  potential 
mines  of  the  North  are  almost  equally  close 
to  the  Indtistrlal  complexes  of  America,  of 
Europe  and  of  Japan.  No  other  region  of 
undeveloped  resource  wealth  occupies  so  cen- 
tral a  position.  Unfortunately,  the  miles  a 
ship  might  sail  are  not  much  more  relevant 
than  the  distance  a  crow  might  fiy  If  the  sea 
Is  choked  with  Ice  and  the  shipping  season 
Is  only  four  or  six  weeks  each  year.  Until  we 
find  economic  solutions  to  mass  cargo  ship- 
ments by  air  or  to  under-lce  transportation 
by  submarine  or  pipeline,  the  Arctic  Ocean 
remains  a  barrier,  not  a  seaway,   and   the 
Canadian  North  In  genu-al  Is,  for  practical 
purposes,  not  In  the  centre  of  great  markets 
but  at  the  end  of  vastly  long  ribbons  of 
transportation  to  the  south.  The  costs   of 
hauling  to  market  In  such  clrcimaatences  are 
great,   and  concentrations  of  mineral   that 
woiUd  be  valuable  ore  In  most  locations  may 
be  only  rock  In  the  Canadian  North.  Oil  that 
Is  too  costly  to  move  may  stay  where  It  Is. 

If  high  unit  costs  are  a  problem  In  devel- 
oping the  North,  an  equaUy  serious  one  Is 
the  large  capital  requirement  before  projects 
can  go  ahead.  In  part  this  Is  simply  a  refiec- 
tlon  of  the  nature  of  the  resources  the  North 
contains.  Except  for  alluvial  gold,  which  re- 
quired only  a  pan,  good  muscles  and  a  lot 
of  luck — and  which  seems  to  have  been 
largely  worked  out  dtirlng  and  after  the 
glorious  binge  of  the  Klondike — the  exploita- 
tion of  minerals,  whether  metal  or  petro- 
letun,  requires  a  great  deal  of  capital.  In  this 
respect,  the  development  of  the  North  will 
be  quite  unlike  the  opening  of  the  American 
or  the  Canadian  west.  With  a  few  acres,  a 
cow  and  a  plough,  a  man  could  build  a  new 
world  for  himself  as  the  United  States  was 
opened  up.  A  homestead  and  a  wagon  load  of 
tools,  a  few  Implements  and  a  horse,  could 
put  a  man  on  his  way  In  the  Canadian  west 
Those  were  fronUers  that  could  be  pushed 
forward  by  effort,  courage  and  perseverance 
with  little  else  needed.  These  are  all  essen- 
tial In  the  North:  but  they  are  not  enough. 
There  Is  little  scope  for  development  or  for 
settlement  In  the  North  unless,  from  some 
source,  there  are  available  the  large  amounts 
of  capital  that  mines  and  oil  wells  require 
m  that  expensive  and  difficult  part  of  the 
world. 

We  must  not  be  blind  to  what  this  means 
In  a  world  that  Is  short  of  capital.  On  every 
continent  "developing  countries"  are  In  need 
of  Investment  to  raise  desperately  low  stand- 
ards of  Uvlng  and  to  build  their  economies. 
In  the  technically  advanced  countries,  the 
steadily  greater  cost  of  labour  and  the  con- 


stantly higher  level  of  demand  produced  by 
"the  revolution  of  increasing  expectations" 
can  only  be  satisfied  If  the  productive  process 
becomes  more  efficient  through  more  ad- 
vanced technique  and  the  appUcatlon  of  In- 
creasing amounts  of  capital.  Social  capital  to 
provide  highways,  schools  and  universities, 
hospitals  and  city  streets,  new  buildings,  and 
all  the  other  demands  of  growing  communi- 
ties is  equally  needed.  Capital  cannot  now  be 
found  in  the  supply  that  Is  wanted,  nor  is  the 
problem  likely  to  grow  less.  It  appears  that,  in 
the  foreseeable  future,  the  world  shortage  of 
capital  will  continue  and  may  Indeed  grow 
worse.  The  Implications  are  discouraging  for 
the  North,  for  one  cannot  do  other  than  con- 
clude that.  In  a  contest  for  capital,  the  com- 
petitive position  of  the  North,  wiMi  a  few 
Umlted  exceptions.  Is  poor.  The  exceptions 
are,  I  think,  really  two:  the  Yukon  and  the 
south-western  comer  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritories. 

The  Yukon  is  the  one  area  In  our  North 
that  does  not  have  to  choose  between  the 
short  shipping  season  of  an  Ice-packed  sea  or 
long  and  costly  over-land  routes  to  the  south. 
It  Is  close  to  tidewater  with  twelve  months' 
shipping  each  year,  and  ready  access  to  the 
growing  markets  of  the  Pacific.  For  years 
progress  has  been  frustratlngly  slow  after  the 
blazing  start  of  the  1890's.  But  now  better 
methods  of  magnetic  survey  and  mapping  are 
disclosing  large  and  promising  deposits  of 
lead,  zinc.  Iron  and  other  minerals.  With  oil 
and  gas  almost  certainly  present  and  large 
resources  of  hydroelectric  power,  the  Yukon 
will  undoubtedly  be  attractive  for  capital  and 
we  can  expect  steady  development  at  an  In- 
creasing rate. 

The  same,  I  think,  appUes  to  that  part  of 
the  Northwest  Territories  around  Great  Slave 
Lake  and  south  of  the  Uard  River.  The  west- 
ern portion  Is  an  extension  of  the  great  plains 
of  Alberta  and  It  U  clear  that  the  geology  that 
produced  the  rich  Rainbow  oil  field  sixty 
miles  south  of  the  Territorial  boundary  does 
not  stop  at  that  arbitrary  line.  Undoubtedly 
the  oil  and  gas  extend  into  the  Northwest 
Territories.  Immediately  alongside  are  the 
enormous  lead  and  zinc  deposlte  of  Pine 
Point  and  the  hard-rock  minerals  of  Great 
Slave  Lake.  It  Is  a  unique  combination  of 
resotu'ces  and,  whUe  costs  will  be  greater 
than  further  south,  that  part  of  our  Terri- 
tories clearly  has  an  economic  future  of 
promise. 

The  Yukon  and  the  south-western  part 
of  the  Northwest  Territories,  while  large  in 
themselves,  are.  however,  a  small  fraction 
of  the  North.  When  we  consider  the  lower 
Mackenzie  Valley,  the  great  area  of  the  main- 
land stretehlng  to  Hudson  Bay.  and  the 
vast  Arctic  Islands,  a  very  different  picture 
emerges.  Th^se  are  areas  with  almost  every 
conceivable  impediment  to  economic  devel- 
opment. The  climate  Is  harsher  than  the 
Yukon  or  the  Upper  Mackenzie  Valley.  Rock, 
permafrost  and  poor  drainage  make  the  con- 
struction of  roads  expenslvei  Shipping  sea- 
sons are  shorter  than  in  the  western  Arctic. 
Perhaps  most  serious  of  all,  the  resource 
deposlte  are  widely  scattered  and  individ- 
ually Isolated.  There  Is  no  point  in  conceal- 
ing "from  ourselves  that  the  dice  are  loaded 
against  us  in  that  entire  region.  And  be- 
cause they  are  so  loaded,  it  will  require  re- 
source deposlte  of  the  most  astounding  qual- 
ity and  richness  to  be  capable  of  being 
turned  to  profit.  We  have  to  recognize, 
therefore,  that  for  the  largest  part  of  our 
North  it  is  going  to'  be  extremely  difficult  to 
secure  the  capital  to  bring  about  economic 
development  and  that  development  Is  likely 
to  be  painfully  slow. 

One  possible  response  to  these  difficulties 
is  to  decide  that  the  unqualified  forces  of 
cost,  price  and  profit  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  dictate  the  course  or  the  pace  of 
development  in  the  North.  There  would  be 
ample  precedent  In  this  country  for  such  an 
argument.  Canada  Iteelf  is  an  expression  of 
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the  proposition  that  economic  considerations 
axe  not  the  sole  determinant  of  national 
policy,  even  in  the  realm  of  economic  de- 
velopment. It  la  a  cliche  that  Ciiiiada  is  a 
country  established  In  defiance  of  ge  '^raphy 
It  l«  also  to  a  substantial  degree  one  estab- 
llahed  In  deflance  of  economics.  It  was  not 
economic  calculations  that  led  to  construc- 
tion of  the  C  P.R.  It  was  d  decision  of  na- 
tional policy  and  the  application  of  public 
capital:  they  changed  and  hastened  the 
course  tha^  economic  considerations  alone 
would  have  set.  Even  more  clearly  the  Inter- 
colonial Railway  was  an  almost  total  de- 
fiance of  economic  determlnance  The  same 
could  be  said  of  many  other  applications  of 
public  policy  to  achieve  results  thought  de- 
sirable in  the  long  term  interests  of  Canada 
aa  a  nation. 

Does  this  not  suggest  that,  If  capital  Is 
needed  to  develop  the  North  and  If  Us  com- 
petitive position  Is  Inadequate  to  attract  the 
amount  required,  the  right  course  Is  for  the 
government,  as  an  act  of  national  policy,  to 
direct  public  capital  there  to  stimulate  pri- 
vate Investment  or.  alternatively  to  provide 
subaidles  to  ofTset  the  cost  disadvantages  of 
the  area?  The  answer  has.  I  think,  to  be  re- 
lated to  the  circumstances 

The  application  of  public  capital  to  pro- 
Tide  the  "Infrastructure"  for  private  eco- 
nomic development  has  been  and  still  Is  an 
active  policy  In  those  parts  of  the  North 
where  It  has  a  good  chance  of  producing  re- 
sults. Some  hundreds  of  miles  of  develop- 
ment roads  have  been  built  In  the  Yukon 
and  the  south-western  parts  of  the  North- 
west Territories  In  the  reasonable  expecta- 
tion that  they  would  open  up  .-jreas  with  re- 
sources that  could  be  exploited  profitably 
and  this  could  lead  to  economic  growth 
Perhaps  the  clearest  and  most  Inamediately 
rewarding  action  was  the  construction  of 
the  railway  to  Pine  Point.  .\s  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic policy,  capital  for  It  was  provided  on  a 
basis  that  made  possible  what  the  economics 
of  the  moment  would  not  have  Justified.  The 
railway  was  built,  a  new  area  was  opened  to 
development,  and  the  town  and  mine  of  Pine 
Point  are  flourishing  today.  Mineral  deposits 
have  turned  out  to  be  even  more  extensive 
than  was  expected  and  the  whole  plan  Is 
clearly  going  to  succeed. 

Sooner  or  later  the  same  kind  of  thing 
seems  certain  to  happen  In  the  Yukon  At 
the  right  moment  a  standard-gauge  rail- 
way to  the  Pacific  from  the  heart  of  the  Ter- 
ritory may  be  the  catalyst  that  can  produce 
important  economic  results. 

But  what  of  the  rest  of  the  North""  C-»n 
we  not  overcome  the  natural  problems  bv 
similar  action  for  regional  development 
there?  1  doubt  if  we  can  the  odds  are  too 
heavy.  It  seems  unlikely  that  any  action 
within  the  realm  of  reasonable  possibility 
can  adequately  alter  the  adverse  cost  pic- 
ture. Slomething  can.  of  course,  be  done  to 
help  make  possible  specific  developments 
that  are  close  to  being  economic,  but  thl.s  Is 
very  different  In  result  from  the  kind  of  ac- 
tion that  can  lead  to  the  development  of  a 
whole  area. 

If  this  conclusion  Is  correct.  It  means  that 
the  economic  development  of  the  major  part 
of  our  far  North  Is  going  to  be  extremely 
slow  If  It  is  left  to  the  normal  economic 
tests,  even  as  those  might  be  modified  by 
national  policies  of  the  kind  that  have  been 
used  in  other  parts  oX  Canada  to  stimulate 
regional  economic  growth.  Is  delay  of  that 
kind  serious  or  even  important?  Is  It  suf- 
ficiently a  problem  that  we  should  consider 
qtilte  unusual  measures  to  cope  with  If 

In  an  age  that  moves  as  fast  as  ours  where 
time  Is  more  likely  to  be  measured  In  min- 
utes or  days  than  In  years,  the  very  fact 
of  delay  Is  .ipt  to  be  regarded  .as  dlsister 
Perhaps  It  is  simply  one  facet  of  today's 
confusion  about  standards  and  v.r.ups  that  we 
tend  to  equate  faft  with  good  and  slow  with 
bad.  Prom  the  national  point  of  view  I  think 


we  would  be  wrong  to  assume  that  a  slower 
rate  of  development  than  manj  may  have 
hoped  for  U  entirely  tmd. 

The  resource^  of  substantial  value  the 
North  has  are.  as  I  have  said,  not  renewable. 
We  will  have  tliem  to  use  only  once,  and  a 
postponement  of  their  use  Is  undesimble  In 
Itself  only  Lf  we  will  not  h.ive  sufficient  re- 
sources of  similar  kinds  In  other  pLices  to 
suitaln  a  good  rate  of  economic  growth 
or  If  postponement  of  development  will  lead 
to  their  being  displaced  by  other  resources 
or  by  technological  developments  that  will 
render  them  obsolete  One  cannot,  ol  course, 
be  sure  on  the  second  p<.)lnt  Technology  ad- 
vances so  quickly  that  oil.  gas  or  Iron  might 
be  reduced  in  value  In  the  fu'.ure  or  might 
even  become  v.iiuelesi>.  While  these  are 
theoretical  possibilities,  they  seem  unlikely. 
We  probably  do  not  need  to  fear  that  to  wait 
Is  to  waste 

So  far  .i.«  the  effect  on  oior  national  ca- 
pacity for  growth  is  concerned,  again  there 
seems  little  cause  to  fear.  Our  level  of  em- 
ployment, our  productivity  and  hence  our 
national  Income  are  not  likely  to  suffer  by 
a  slower  rate  of  development  for  that  part 
of  the  North  that  Is  In  the  worst  position,  or 
by  a  slower  movement  of  Its  resources  Into 
the  stream  of  production. 

I  here  is,  however,  an  aspect  of  the  situa- 
tion that  should  be  of  concern  to  all  Cana- 
dians and  that  has  been  too  little  appreci- 
ated. It  relates  to  the  trltlMl  human  problem 
that  we  already  have  In  the  North  and  which 
seems  likely  to  grow  very  mucn  worse  In  the 
future.  Whether  it  can  be  solved  at  all  It  Is 
difficult  to  say  We  may  be  faced  with  one  of 
those  great  and  inevitable  tragedies  that  will 
not  yield  before  human  ingenuity  However, 
the  least  we  can  do  is  to  recognize  the  prob- 
lem and  consider  what  may  be  possible 

The  problem  I  am  referring  to  Is  not.  In 
reality,  limited  to  the  far  North.  It  is  our 
particular  Canadian  share  in  the  develop- 
ment and  adjustment  of  people  of  a  different 
culture  to  our  technologically  advanced  way 
of  life.  The  Indian  and  Mrtls  people  almost 
everywhere  In  Canada,  and  certainly  m  the 
northern  parts  of  the  provinces,  are  In  diffi- 
culty The  Indians  and  MiHls  of  the  far  North, 
and  the  Eskimos  are  simply  a  worse  aspect  of 
a  bad  problem  The  recently  published  report 
of  the  "Advisory  CommLsslon  on  the  Devel- 
opment of  Government  In  the  Northwest 
Territories"  described  the  situation  In  the 
following  terms 

"It  Is  a  culd  sUitlstlc  that  the  average  In- 
come of  the  Indian  and  the  Eskimo  Is  one- 
sixth  that  of  the  national  average,  that  the 
Infant  mortality  rate  Is  more  than  four  times 
the  national  average,  that  the  life  expect- 
ancy of  those  who  survive  Infancy  is  decades 
shorter  than  that  of  the  white  man.  that  the 
percent  of  the  uneducated  element  In  the 
labour  force,  mainly  Indians  and  Eskimos, 
Is  24  times  higher  than  the  national  average. 
These  statements  are  a  translation  Into  Im- 
p?rsonal  statistics  of  p.wklng-case  houses,  of 
tents  and  Igloos,  of  primitive  sanitation  and 
bad  water,  of  pernicious  tUnes-s.  of  persistent 
coughing,  of  infants'  coffins,  of  young  men 
languishing  in  unemployment,  of  increase 
in  Juvenile  delinquency  lan  inheritance  from 
the  urban  world  of  the  white  mant,  of  a  de- 
mand for  greater  police  services  stemming, 
to  a  large  degree,  from  a  liquor  problem  that 
m.iy  itself  be  an  adjunct  of  unemployment, 
and  other  indicia  of  depression  and  demorali- 
zation." 

The  Commission  Is  entirely  correct,  but 
the  description  and  the  figures  do  not  dis- 
close the  fullness  of  the  problem  If  we  were 
faced  simply  with  n  difficult  material  situa- 
tion. It  would  be  hard  enoueh  to  solve  In 
the  circumstances  of  the  North  Par  more 
complex  than  that  however,  is  the  problem 
of  achieving  the  adjustment  In  values  and 
attitudes  that  !s  neces.sfiry  to  enable  these 
people  to  cope  with  our  way  of  life  We  have 
failed  In  Canada  to  appreciate  the  enormous 


difficulty  of  adapting  people  to  a  new  situa- 
tion for  which  their  culture,  their  st.iiKlards 
of  values,  their  concept  vi  life  and  iheir 
Ideas  of  human  relationships  give  them  no 
preparation  whatever.  I'erh.ips  It  is  because 
the  North  Is  .i  part  of  Canada,  geographically 
attached  to  It.  that  we  have  failed  to  see  the 
human  problem  for  the  fundament.il  one  it 
Is.  if  the  native  people  cf  the  Nyrth  were  on 
some  island  out  In  the  Arctic  ocean,  a  colo- 
nial dependency  for  which  Canada  had  a  re- 
spwnslblUty  to  the  world  and  for  which  we 
were  being  critically  watched  by  the  Afro- 
Asian  bloc  in  the  Dnitcd  Nations,  perhaps  we 
would  have  more  fully  investigated  and  more 
deeply  appreciated  this  grievous  social  prob- 
lem The  primitive  petjples  of  New  Guinea 
probably  require  no  greater  adjustment  to 
enable  them  to  fit  into  our  modern  world 
than  do  the  Eskimos  of  the  Arctic  but  they, 
and  others  in  similar  situations  in  Al.-:ca,  a.'e 
much  more  fortunate  than  the  native  people 
<jt  our  North  Most  people  in  transition  live 
In  lands  where  a  means  of  basic  subsistence 
is  available  and  where  life  can  be  sust.iined 
In  some  degree  of  independence  and  selJ- 
resi>ect  while  they  gradually  surmount  the 
problem  of  adjustment.  Not  so  the  E.'^kimo— 
nor  Indeed,  the  northern  Indian.  Despite  the 
fact  that  one  Eskimo  baby  In  ten  dies  before 
It  is  a  year  old  and  despite  a  death  rate 
between  the  ages  of  1  and  4  that  Is  thirteen 
times  the  Can.idlan  average,  the  Eskimo  pop- 
ulation is  increasing  by  4'  a  ye.ir  The  In- 
dian fKjpulatlon  loo  Is  rising  more  rapidly 
than  the  national  average  Tlic  old  wa'^'of  life 
by  hunting  and  trapping  In  the  North  was 
never  capable  of  supportint:  even  a  smaller 
population  without  |)eriods  of  famine  and 
stiuvation.  The  use  of  local  resources  can  be 
Improved  and  is  being  helped  In  various  ways 
There  Is.  however,  no  real  solution  to  the 
problem  of  providing  a  livellhocKi  for  these 
people  except  by  adaptation  to  our  type  of 
economy  and  our  way  of  Ute — and  no  sfilutlon 
at  all  unless  the  economy  can  be  provided 
Into  which  that  adaptation  can  fit. 

To  a  large  degree  the  problem  of  adjust- 
ment would  e.xlst  whether  economic  develop- 
ment occurred  In  the  Far  North  or  not.  It 
would  exist  because  adjustment  to  a  new 
culture  is  desperately  hard  in  any  circum- 
stances, and  especially  hard  when  it  comes 
too  quickly.  In  this  sense  a  part  of  our  prob- 
lem of  adJustmeiit^sThe  result  of  neglect — 
the  national  nt-glect  to  do  anything  at  all 
for  these  people  until  fifteen  or  twenty  yeai-s 
ago.  A  few  got  a  smattering  of  education 
from  missionaries,  but  the  neglect  by  Can- 
ada nationally  was  almost  total.  We  appar- 
ently assumed — if  we  thoucht  about  it  at 
all — that  the  nomadic  way  of  life  could  go 
on  forever  and.  moreover,  that  for  these  peo- 
ple nothing  more  was  wanted,  needed  or  de- 
served. We  provided  no  tran.";it!on  to  the 
modern  civilization  that  was  bound  to  come 
upon  them  and  did.  In  fact  explode  in  their 
midst  In  the  war  and  post-war  period  Little 
could  have  been  done  to  defer  or  control  that 
explosion  It  did  not  result  from  a  decision 
of  fjollcy.  It  occurred  because  of  resource  de- 
velopment and  the  needs  of  defence  and  be- 
cause, with  Improved  communication  and 
transportation,  the  North  suddenly  became  a 
part  of  Canada  It  was  bound  to  happen,  but 
we  had  done  nothing,  or  almost  nothing  to 
prepare  the  people  for  It. 

In  the  last  fifteen  years  much  has  been 
done  through  education,  vcx-atlonal  training, 
health  services,  social  work  and  the  various 
forms  of  Income  support  and  social  pay- 
ments. But  If  there  Is  one  thing  that  has  be- 
come steadily  clearer  It  Is  that  people  beyond 
early  school  age  find  it  almost  Impossible  to 
make  the  move  from  the  stone  age  to  the 
atomic  age.  The  transition  in  a  single  lifetime 
Is  too  great  unless  It  begins  In  the  early  years 
of  childhood.  It  Is  reasonable  to  ask  whether. 
In  such  circumstances,  a  ."^lowing  down  of 
development  may  not  be  good  for  the  North- 
ern people.  If  their  problem  comes  from  too 
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much   happening   too   fast,   siirely  it  is  an 
advantage  to  go  more  slowly? 

Unhappily  life  Is  not  that  simple.  For  the 
people  of  the  North  there  Is  no  tiirnlng  back 
and  really  no  way  of  slowing  down.  It  is  one 
Thing  to  suffer  hardship  and  perhaps  to 
starve  in  a  precarious  nomadic  life  when  you 
luiow  no  other  way  of  living.  But  no  one 
chooses  it  when  he  has  seen  another  way. 
Nor,  indeed,  could  the  population  return  to 
that  life  even  If  they  wished:  their  members, 
though  small,  have  grown  too  large  to  be 
supported  on  the  slender  resources  of  the 
forest,  the  tundra  and  the  Arctic  sea.  How, 
;a  any  event,  do  you  turn  to  a  primitive  life 
the  people  who  know  the  delights  of  a  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  store,  stocked  with  all 
our  latest  marvels,  and  whose  teen-agers 
have  the  same  desire  as  ours  for  the  latest 
juvenile  styles  as  portrayed  in  Eaton's 
caulogue?  There  Is  no  way  back:  none.  It  is 
wo  late  to  help  by  going  more  slowly;  all  we 
can  do  Is  harm  still  more  by  not  providing 
ihe  means  of  livelihood  that  are  essential  If 
there  is  to  be  any  hope  for  a  life  of  decency 
and  self  respect. 

Some  may  argue  that  the  difficulties 
demonstrate  that  the  program  of  education 
Ijr  Indian  and  Eekimo  children  has  been  a 
misuke.  It  Is  indeed  true  that  education  em- 
phasizes the  break  with  the  past  and  that 
the  problem  of  alienation  within  families  and 
oetween  generations  Is  much  greater  than 
tlie  one  that  so  bewilders  parents  here.  But 
the  break  with  the  past  was  caused  by  our 
advent  on  the  northern  scene  at  all,  not  by 
the  education.  To  have  failed  to  try  to  edu- 
cate would  have  removed  the  only  hope  of 
solving  the  problem  for  It  would  have  with- 
held the  most  effective  means  by  which 
people  can  be  equipped  with  the  capacity  to 
adjust  to  a  new  environment.  While  the 
adult  people  who  did  not  have  preparation 
cannot  make  the  move  successfully  to  our 
way  of  life,  the  children  can  If  they  have 
the  right  teaching  and  other  infiuences  to 
■(id  in  the  transition.  In  the  North  as  in  the 
.South,  it  is  the  uneducated  who  cannot  ad- 
j'jst  It  is  they  who  fill  the  lists  of  the  un- 
employed and  the  Impoverished.  But  In  the 
.North  those  who  fill  these  lists  are  nearly 
all  the  adult  or  near-adult  native  and  M6tls 
people.  The  problem  for  their  generation  of 
poverty  and  bewilderment  is  deep,  stubborn 
and  perhaps  impossible  of  solution.  We  do 
iiQt  yet  have  the  best  techniques  to  provide 
education  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of 
children  from  a  quite  different  culture,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  the  problem 
cannot  be  solved.  Indeed  It  must  be  solved 
for,  unless  we  can  provide  the  means  of 
adaption  and  comprehension  to  the  young, 
they  in  their  turn  will  become  the  casualties 
that  so  many  of  their  parents  and  older 
brothers  and  sisters  now  are. 

The  problem  of  successful  adaptation  and 
education  is.  I  think,  the  most  Immediate 
'ne  that  we  must  face  if  we  are  to  avoid 
sacrificing  new  generations  of  Eskimos  and 
yet  more  generations  of  Indians  and  of  M6tl8 
people.  The  difficulties  are  immense.  On  the 
one  hand.  I  think  we  have  to  recognize 
.'rankly  the  virtual  impossibility  of  achiev- 
ing real  success  In  adaptation  with  people 
beyond  the  early  school  years.  This  means 
that,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  going  to  be 
left  behind.  It  also  means  a  sharp  and  pain- 
ful break  between  them  and  the  new  genera- 
tion. However,  the  process  will  have  been 
self-defeating  if  It  does  not  go  forward  with 
the  participation  and  cooperation  of  the  In- 
dian and  Eskimo  con^munltles.  Somehow  we 
must  provide  an  environment  that  recognizes 
and  respects  the  dignity,  worth  and  sense  of 
Identity  of  the  Indians  and  Eskimos  while  It 
also  carries  the  children  forward  to  an  adap- 
tation to  our  technological  society. 

The  kind  of  education  that  Is  needed 
clearly  means  much  more  than  anything  we 
iiave  provided  thus  far.  We  have  had  to  rely 
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until  now  on  teachers  from  the  south  with 
the  qualifications  provided  by  their  ordinary 
training.  It  is  clear  that  this  is  not  enough. 
We  must  develop  the  methods  and  the  teach- 
ers to  take  a  child  from  the  environment  he 
knows,  and  the  language  of  his  home,  through 
to  a  completely  different  environment,  a  dif- 
ferent language  and  a  totally  different  society 
without  producing  the  shattering  sense  of 
bewilderment  that  has  so  often  resulted.  We 
need  teachers  who  can  comprehend  the  prob- 
lems of  the  children  who  have  to  make  that 
total  change — yet  not  lose  their  roots;  teach- 
ers who  can  appreciate  the  essential  role  of 
the  parents  and  the  families  In  providing  the 
psychological  base  to  support  the  children — 
yet  gain  their  cooperation  and  help  in  a 
change  of  life  for  their  children  that  they 
cannot  hope  fully  to  understand.  To  suc- 
ceed, the  teachers  must  have,  not  only  the 
dedication  that  many  already  have  con- 
tributed, but  also  a  preparation  that  has  not 
been  available  In  Canada  thus  far.  The  only 
way  It  can  be  made  possible  Is  if  govern- 
ments and  universities  realize  the  immensity 
of  the  problem  and  Its  vital  ImpKjrtance. 

Canada  Is  one  of  the  most  advanced  coun- 
tries In  the  world  In  Industry  and  technology. 
It  Is  equipped  with  an  Intellectual  tradition 
and  educational  resources  that  rank  with  the 
best.  Of  the  countries  In  the  advanced  group 
It  is,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Australia, 
the  only  one  that  has  a  major  indigenous 
problem  of  cultural  adjustment.  With  the  ad- 
vantages we  have,  with  the  wealth  that  Is 
at  our  disposal,  with  the  quality  of  our  uni- 
versities, It  should  be  possible  to  plan  and 
mount  the  kind  of  combined  attack  on  this 
problem  that  will  give  some  hope  of  a  suc- 
cessful solution. 

Other  lines  of  action  should  be  combined 
with  the  attack  on  the  problem  of  basic  edu- 
cation. The  Advisory  Commission  on  the  De- 
velopment of  Government  In  the  Northwest 
Territories  has  recommended  a  special  pro- 
gram of  university  education  for  selected 
native  people  from  the  North  to  enable  them 
to  return  there  as  leaders  for  their  people.  It 
Is  not  a  happy  commentary  on  our  record 
that,  while  former  African  colonies  have  at 
least  a  few  university  graduates  to  help  in 
bringing  their  people  Into  the  modern  world, 
we  do  not  have,  and  never  have  had,  one 
single  Eskimo  graduate  from  any  university 
In  Canada.  We  have  had  some  Indians,  almost 
all  from  the  South.  We  have  had  far  too  few 
from  the  Indians  of  the  North  or  the  Metis. 
It  would  take  some  time,  but  a  special  pro- 
gram might  provide  the  kind  of  people  who 
could  help  In  the  process  of  adjustment. 

The  other  part  of  the  problem  without 
which  all  will  fail.  Is  to  ensure  sufficient  eco- 
nomic activity  to  provide  an  adequate  basis 
for  the  new  way  of  life — not  simply  for  the 
children  as  they  move  out  of  school,  but  also 
for  the  adults  and  near-adults  of  today.  They 
may  not  be  able  to  make  a  total  adjustment 
themselves,  but  they  must  have  a  means  of 
livelihood  that  will  provide  a  base  of  self- 
respect  and  self-support  from  which  they 
can  aid  the  transition  of  the  children. 

A  number  of  the  native  people  can  be  given 
employment  In  administration  and  In  the 
many  "house-keeping"  tasks  In  the  North 
that  are  now  handled  by  whites  brought  up 
at  great  cost  from  the  South.  Area  develop- 
ment programs  and  special  measures  to  assist 
private  economic  development  can  help  In 
particular  areas.  Beyond  this,  however,  It 
may  weU  be  necessary  for  us  to  consider 
whether  there  should  not  be  action  of  a  kind 
we  have  not  taken  before  to  bring  about  eco- 
nomic activity  m  selected  areas  on  a  frankly 
uneconomic  basis. 

The  ktod  of  thing  I  have  in  mind  is  the 
develo|»nent,  either  with  heavy  government 
assistance  to  private  enterprise,  or  by  the 
government  itself  of  mineral  resources  in 
selected  areas  such  as  Baffin  Island,  Keewatln, 
and  pwbaps  the  western  Arctic  ooast.  The 
products  of  mines  operated  at  such  locations 


would  almost  certainly  not  meet  the  costs 
Involved.  They  could,  however,  avoid  sub- 
stantial costs  of  relief  and  direct  assistance. 
Of  much  greater  Importance,  they  could  be 
the  means  of  preventing  the  immensely 
greater  human  and  economic  costs  that  will 
stretch  generations  ahead  if  the  morale  of 
people  is  sapped  and  if  they  lose  their  self- 
respect.  To  produce  lasting  resvilts,  we  would 
need  to  combine  with  such  developments  a 
well  coordinated  program  of  counselling  and 
assistance  for  the  people  In  the  community: 
help  for  the  wives  (who  are  usually  the  for- 
gotten p>eople  in  adjustment)  to  adapt  to  our 
houses  and  groceries  from  the  igloo  and  the 
seal  their  way  of  life  provided  for;  to  the 
employed  men  to  accept  otir  rigid  hours  and 
flve-days-a-week  of  work  instead  of  the  sea- 
sonal cycles  of  feast  and  famine  they  have 
known;  and,  above  all,  a  total  program  of 
education  for  the  next  generation.  The  full 
results  of  a  program  of  this  kind  would  not 
be  seen  in  less  than  20  or  25  years.  It  would 
take  a  lot  of  effort,  and  a  good  deal  of  money. 
The  result  should,  however,  be  to  produce 
people  capable  of  supporting  and  adapting 
themselves  not  simply  in  the  North — al- 
though preferably  there  when  development 
comes — but  capable  also  of  moving  anywhere 
in  Canada  so  that  their  lives  would  not  need 
to  be  limited  by  the  accident  of  their  place 
of  birth. 

I  do  not  advocate  any  single  plan;  nor  do 
I  have  any  guaranteed  solution.  What  I  do 
urge  Is  that  we  should.  Just  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, begin  to  think  and  to  act  on  a  human 
problem  that  is  here,  that  will  grow  worse, 
and  that  wUl  be  a  reproach  to  Canada  If  we 
do  not  bring  our  best  talents  to  bear  In  Its 
solution.  Without  a  special  effort  I  can  see  no 
means  by  which  we  can  avoid  a  trag;lc  failure 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  one  group  of  unde- 
veloped people  for  whom  we,  the  second  rich- 
est nation  in  the  world,  have  a  national  re- 
sponslbllty.  A  major  hunaan  crisis  Is  upon  us 
in  the  North;  the  question  Is  whether  we  will 
have  the  imagination  to  respond  or  the 
wiUingness  to  apply  the  modest  share  of  our 
intellectual  and  economic  resources  that  Its 
solution  ■will  require. 


THE   KIDNAPING   OP  TSHOMBE 

STATEMENT  BY    SENATOR   DODD 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  due 
to  circumstances  beyond  his  control, 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  is  unable  to  be 
in  attendance  at  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate today.  Had  he  been  liere,  he  intended 
to  deliver  a  statement  concerning  the 
kidnapping  of  Moise  Tshombe. 

I  have  read  Senator  Dodd's  statement, 
and  it  contains  very  informative  and  en- 
lightening details  of  the  circumstances 
leading  up  to  the  trial  in  absentia  of 
Tshombe  and  his  present  detention  by 
Algerian  officials. 

This  information  will  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  public  and  to  all  Members 
of  Congress  in  evaluating  this  matter, 
and  for  that  reason  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
The  Ktonapping  of  Tshombe  and  the  untold 

Story  oy  the  Congo  Crisis 

(Statement  by  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  July 

20,  1967) 

When  a  person  possesses  knowledge  that 
may  In  some  way  be  helpful  to  a  man  whose 
life  Is  In  danger,  then  there  Is  an  Inescapable 
moral  obligation  to  make  this  knowledge 
public.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  de- 
cided to  speak  out  on  behalf  of  Tshombe  and 
to  tell  the  untold  story  of  the  Congo  crisis. 
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In  March  of  thl«  year,  Mols*  Tshombe.  one 
time  President  of  Katanga  and  former  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Congo,  waa  sentenced  to 
death  In  absentia  by  a  mlllUry  court  In  the 
Congo.  The  principal  charge  against  Tshombe 
was  "treason". 

The  trial  lasted  less  than  half  an  hour  and 
was  conducted  without  defense  counsel  of 
any  kind  and  without  witnesses.  There  Is  no 
stenographic  record  of  this  trial  available. 
Jiist  as  there  Is  no  stenographic  record  of  the 
trials  of  other  Congolese  political  leaders 
who  have  been  sentenced  to  death  by  the 
Mobutu  governnaent. 

In  addition  to  being  sentenced  to  death, 
Tkbombe  was  also  sentenced  to  90  years  In 
prison.  As  Life  magazine  commented,  "pre- 
sumably both  sentences  were  to  run  con- 
currently." 

This  gruesome  procedure  had  some  other 
entertaining  highlights.  For  example.  Just 
before  the  trial  took  place,  the  Congolese 
government,  through  Its  ambassador  In 
Madrid,  formally  asked  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment to  inform  Tshombe  that  the  Congo 
would  provide  him  with  a  round  trip  ticket 
to  Kinshasa  If  he  wished  to  appear  to  de- 
fend himself,  and  that  he  would  be  able  to 
use  the  return  ticket  to  Madrid  If  he  were 
acquitted. 

Tshombe.  for  understandable  reasons,  did 
not  accept  their  offer 

On  Prlday,  June  30.  Tshombe  was  kid- 
napped m  mld-alr  by  an  armed  agent  of  the 
Congo  government.  His  plane  was  flown  at 
gunpoint  to  an  AlgerUn  military  airport, 
where  the  authorities  took  Tshombe  and  his 
co-passengers  Into  custody. 

Immediately  on  receiving  the  new.s  of 
Tshombe's  kidnapping,  the  Congo  govern- 
ment announced  that  It  planned  to  ask  for 
his  extradition. 

Since  the  Congolese  and  Algerian  govern- 
ments do  not  have  diplomatic  relations,  a 
special  emissary  was  dispatched  by  President 
Mobutu  to  ask  President  Boumedlenne  of 
Algeria  for  Mr.  Tahombe's  extradition. 

The  Algerian  Supreme  Court  will  reportedly 
announce  Its  decision  tomorrow.  But  ac- 
counts in  the  Algerian  press  strongly  suggest 
that  Tshombe  may  be  returned  to  the  Congo 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Algerian  constltu- 
Uon  prohibits  extradition  for  political  crimes 
and  despite  the  fact  that  Tshombe  Is  at  this 
moment  under  sentence  of  death  for  treason 
In  the  Congo. 

Although  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
State  Department  hus  made  no  formal  rep- 
resentation to  the  Congo  government  on  the 
Tshombe  matter,  the  Department  has  at  le.ist 
gone  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  kid- 
napping. The  New  York  Times,  the  W.ish- 
Ington  SUr.  and  a  m.ijorlty  of  our  national 
newspapers  have  spoken  up  editorially  to 
condemn  the  kldn.ipplng  of  Tshombe  as  a 
violation  of  international  law  and  to  argue — 
expUcltly  or  implicitly— against  his  extr.idl- 
tlon  to  the  Congo. 

Regrettably  there  have  been  a  few  news- 
papers, however,  that  have  proved  incapable 
of  rising  above  their  prejudices. 

The  Tshombe  editorial  In  one  national 
newspaper,  for  example,  devoted  so  much 
space  to  the  damnation  of  Tshombe  and 
paid  so  little  attention  to  the  question  of 
kidnapping  and  the  nature  of  Congolese 
Justice,  that  It  Inevitably  fostered  the  Im- 
pression that  this  newspaper  was  willing  to 
put  up  with  such  abberatlons  from  the  pat- 
tern of  cruized  Justice  In  order  to  get 
Tshombe  Jut  of  the  way. 

Even  more  Indifferent  to  the  fact  of  Tsh- 
ombe's  kidnapping  and  the  gruesome  bru- 
tality of  Congolese  Justice  under  the  dictator- 
ship of  President  Mobutu  was  a  column  by 
C»rl  Rowan  which  appeared  In  the  Wash- 
ington Star  for  July  12.  Mr.  Rowan.  In  fact, 
did  not  even  trouble  to  indicate  that  he 
did  not  approve  of  kidnapping.  He  confined 
blxnself  to  abusing  Tshombe  as  an  "Uncle 
Tom"    for    the    "European    fat    cats."    and 


charging,  without  an  lota  of  proof,  that  Euro- 
pean mining  interests  had  assisted  Tshombe 
m  milking  the  Congo  of  millions  o(  dollars 
which  he  now  has  deposited  In  his  name  In 
Swiss  banks  and  other  banks  around  Europe. 
Such  commentaries,  however,  are  not  a 
true  reflection  of  American  public  opinion. 
On  the  whole,  the  American  press  and  the 
American  people  have  reacted  with  Indigna- 
tion to  the  kidnapping  of  Tshombe.  And  I 
consider  It  extremely  algnlflcant  that  many 
of  the  newspapers  which  have  carried  edi- 
torials condemning  the  kidnapping  have 
been  highly  critical  of  Tshombe  In  the  past. 
1%  Is  to  their  very  great  credit  that  they  have 
not  permitted  their  differences  with  Tshombe 
to  cloud  their  sense  of  fairness  and  Justice. 
Whether  or  not  Tshombe  can  be  saved  I 
do  not  know.  It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  the 
Boumedlenne  government  will  turn  down 
the  request  for  extradition  (ut  of  respect  for 
International  legality,  and  the  traditional 
right  of  asylum,  and  the  teachings  of  the 
Koran  on  the  subject  of  asylum,  and  the 
requirements  of   Its  own  constitution. 

I  am  encouraged  to  hope  that  the  Algerian 
government  will  take  this  course  because 
President  Boumedlenne,  whether  one  agrees 
with  him  or  disagrees  with  him,  has  to  be 
recognized  as  a  man  of  character  whose 
methods  of  dealing  with  his  own  political 
opponents  are  far  more  humanitarian  than 
are  the  methods  of  the  Congo  government 

While  Tshombes  fate  Is  being  pondered  by 
the  Algerian  government.  I  consider  it  my 
duty  to  say  a  few  words  In  his  defense,  in 
response  to  the  misrepresentations  and  exag- 
gerations that  have  characterized  much  of 
the  press  treatment  of  Tshombe 

I  have  known  Tshombe  since  1961;  and  I 
have  on  occasion — in  two  personal  meeting.; 
and  through  an  exten.sivp  i-orrespondenc«^ - 
served  as  an  intermediary  between  the  Ad- 
ministration and  Tshombe.  Like  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  kt^ow  Tshombe,  I 
have  come  to  admire  him  for  his  courage 
and  ability  and  statesmanship,  and  for  the 
intelligence  and  human  warmth  which  make 
him  a  natural  leader  of  men 

Tshombe  has  his  weaknesses,  as  all  men 
have  But  when  the  true  story  of  his  rela- 
tions with  the  United  Nations  and  with  his 
other  detracUirs  Is  known,  I  believe  the  world 
will  agree  that  he  has  been  far  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning. 

T-itiombe  has  been  vcidely  characterized  as 
a  man  who  icent  to  war  against  the  United 
Nation.i  But  the  fact  is  that  It  was  sub- 
ordinate officials  of  the  United  Nations  who 
were  responsible  for  launching  the  first  sur- 
prise attack  on  the  Tshombe  government  In 
Katanga  In  Septetnber  1961  The  subordinate 
officials  primarily  re.<;ponslble  were  Dr  Conor 
Cruise  OBrlen,  a  leftlFt  Irish  Intellectual 
who  later  became  Chancellor  of  the  Unlver- 
sltv  of  Ghana  under  the  SUllnold  regime  of 
Kwame  Nkrumah.  and  his  deputy,  Michel 
Tombelalne,  a  Frenchman  who  was  known 
by  our  intelligence  community  to  have  com- 
munist connections 

The  September  attack  against  the  Katanga 
government  was  not  authorized  by  Secretary- 
General  Hammarskjold.  Hamm.v.rskJold  was 
furious  over  the  action  of  his  subordinates, 
and  he  refused  to  have  any  contact  with 
Dr.  O'Brien  when  he  flew  to  the  Congo  for 
the  purpose  of  terminating  hostilities. 

It  Is  noteworthy,  incidentally,  that  Ham- 
marskjold did  not  regard  Tshombe  as  an 
untouchable,  as  U  Thant  and  Ambassador 
GuUlon  regrettably  did,  and  that  he  lost 
his  life  while  flying  to  meet  Tshombe  in 
Ndola,  Rhodesia. 

Tshombe  has  been  assailed  as  a  mari  who 
does  not  keep  his  word  But  the  fact  is  that 
In  his  dealings  both  with  the  United  Nations 
and  with  the  LeopoldvUle  government. 
Tshombe  has  shown  himself  far  more  honor- 
able than  those  who  criticize  him.  I  recall, 
particularly,  how  Tshombe's  delegates  and 
Adoula's  delegates,  meeting  In  EllzabethviUe 


m  October.  1962.  gave  their  signatures  to  four 
separate  agreements  dealing  with  the  reunl- 
flcatlon  of  currency,  the  division  of  revenue*, 
the  reunlflcatlon  of  the  armed  forces,  and 
a  cease  Are  between  the  Congolese  and 
Katangese  forces. 

And  I  recall,  too.  how  Adoula  publicly  re- 
pudiated these  agreements  the  very  neit 
day.  despite  the  personal  plea  of  Under  Secre- 
tary McGhee.  who  was  then  In  LeopoldvUle, 
that  he  adhere  to  them. 

And  I  recall,  too,  how  we  responded  to  this 
situation  by  giving  our  support,  not  to 
Tshombe,  but  to  Adoula  and  to  a  third 
round  of  military  action  by  the  United  Na- 
tions forces  in  Katanga. 

Tshombe  has  been  accused  of  being  a  dicta- 
tor. But  the  fact  Is  that  there  was  a  thousand 
times  more  democracy  In  the  Congo  under 
Tshombe  than  there  Is  under  the  paranoid 
dictatorship  of  General  Mobutu,  whose 
methods  of  government.  Indeed,  are  u 
brutal  and  ruthless  as  were  those  of  Kwame 
Nkrumah. 

Under  Tshombe  there  was  a  free  press. 
Under  Mobutu  freedom  of  the  press  Is  zero. 
Under  Tshombe  there  were  political  parties 
and  there  was  an  active  political  life,  and 
parliament  counted  for  something.  Under 
Mobutu  the  p>a.rllamentarlans  have  been  sent 
home,  opposition  leaders  have  been  Im- 
prisoned or  executed,  and  political  parties 
have  been  abolished. 

Tshombe  has  been  accused  of  being  a 
patsy  for  the  colonialists.  This  charge  w»a 
made  repeatedly  by  Carl  Rowan  wiien  he 
was  an  official  of  the  Department  of  SUie; 
and  It  was  most  recently  repeated  by  Rowan 
a  week  ago  In  his  column  In  the  Washington 
Star.  But  the  fact  is  that  Tshombe  Is  an 
ardent  nationalist  who  wants  to  see  his  peo- 
ple united  and  prosperous,  but  who  under- 
stands tliat  the  development  of  his  country 
requires  friendly  cooperation  with  the  thou- 
sands of  Europeans  in  the  Congo  and  wuh 
European  companies  that  have  Invested 
there. 

There  Is  nationalism— and  nationalism. 
The  extremist  nationalists  like  Mossadegh 
and  Lumumba  and  Nkruin.ih.  and  now 
Mobutu,  have  pursued  policies  tnat  are 
either  frankly  designed  to  put  an  end  to 
foreign  Investment  or  unwittingly  discour- 
age foreign  investment.  The  rational  na- 
tlonalLst.  on  the  other  hand,  will  seek  to 
drive  as  hard  a  bargain  as  he  can  without 
discouraging  present  and  future  Investors 
In  his  country. 

Tshombe  Is  a  rational  nationalist. 
In  his  negotiations  with  the  Belgian  gov- 
ernment In  February,  1965.  Tshombe,  by 
hard  b.u-gaii;lng,  obtained  concessions  that 
far  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  State 
Department.  Speciflcally,  he  obtained  the 
transfer  of  almost  $300  million  m  securities 
to  the  Congolese  government;  the  transfer 
from  Belgian  private  Interests  to  the  Congo- 
lese government  of  certain  mining  asseU 
that  were  formally  Jointly  owned;  Congolese 
participation  In  the  Board  of  Directors  oi 
Union  Mlnlere  and  effective  control  over  a 
whole  series  of  enterprises  financed  by  Bel- 
gian capital;  and  a  Belgian  undertaking  to 
compromise  the  Congo's  J250  million  debt 
Tshombe  understands  that  Europe.m  per- 
sonnel and  foreign  companies  can  be  pushed 
only  so  far  if  you  want  to  have  ilieir  con- 
tinued cooperation,  and  that,  beyond  this 
point,  further  pressure  becomes  counter-pro- 
ductive. Mobutu  on  the  other  hand  has  be- 
come the  tool  of  the  kind  Of  the  lunatic  na- 
tionalists who  do  not  care  that  further  in- 
vestment is  discouraged  by  their  policies  or 
that  European  personnel  are  pulling  out  o< 
the  country. 

We  have  been  told,  too.  that  Tshombe  H 
unacceptable  to  other  Africans — that  hit 
name,  in  fact,  is  a  dirty  word  in  Africa. 
Tshombe.  it  is  true,  is  unacceptable  to  Af- 
rican extremists  like  Kwame  Nkrumah  and 
Sekou  Toure  and  Nasser.  But  at  the  confer- 
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Mobutu's  soldiers  who  continued  to  beat 
him  as  the  truck  drove  off.  Tshombe  told  Da- 
vlster  that  Lumumba  died  that  night  in  the 
Sabena  airlines  residence  to  which  he  was 
taken. 

The  issue  of  "Pourquol  Pas?"  containing 
Mr.  Davlfiter's  first  article  was  suppressed  by 
the  Belgian  government  at  the  Insistence  of 
n^Msed  by  Tshombe  after  meeting  him  for  the  Government  of  the  Congo.  For  this  rea- 
the  first  time  that  he  told  delegates  the  Con-  son,  only  a  small  number  of  copies  found 
^ipse  re'oel  leaders  were  pygmies  compared  their  way  Into  world  circulation.  A  second 
»""''^_  .       ..^  article  on  the  same  subject  that  was  origi- 

nally promised  by  "Pourquol  Pas?"   never 


.nee  of  the  14  French  speaking  African  states 
m  Mauritania  in  the  spring  of  1965.  Tshombe 
received  a  standing  ovation  from  the  assem- 
bled heads  of  state.  And  when  he  went  to 
the  conference  of  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity  In  Nairobi  in  March  of  the  same  year, 
Kenyan  Prime  Minister  Jomo  Kenyatta.  who 
bad  previously  been  very  critical,  was  so  im- 


with  Tshombe 

That  Tshombe  was  able  to  achieve  as  much 
support  as  he  did  in  Africa  is  a  tribute  to  his 
rare  qualities  of  personality  and  leadership. 
And  his  performance  is  all  the  more  remark- 
able because  for  years  he  had  opposed  to 
bim  the  three  most  formidable  propaganda 
apparati  In  the  world— the  communist  prop- 
aganda apparatus,  and  the  United  Nations 
apparatus,  and,  regretubly,  the  American 
propaganda  apparatus. 

There  h;is  always  been  a  tendency  to  over- 
estimate the  Influence  of  the  African  extrein- 
ists.  and  to  underestimate  that  of  the  Afri- 
can moderates.  It  simply  Is  not  true  that  all 
of  Black  Africa  follows  the  lead  of  the  ex- 
tremist nationalists.  The  roster  of  moderate 
African  leaders  is  a  long  and  Impressive  one. 
Among  them  are  Houphouet-Bolgny  of  the 
Ivory  Coast,  Senghor  of  Senegal,  Dr.  Hast- 
ings Banda  of  Malawi,  Tubman  of  Liberia, 
Tslrina  of  Malagasy,  and  the  Emperor  Halle 
Selassie  of  Ethiopia. 

Far  from  accepting  the  leadership  of  the 
African  extremists,  the  African  moderates 
have  been  engaged  In  a  bitter  battle  against 
them.  This  battle  has  been  waged  partly 
within  the  framework  of  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity— the  OAU.  And  it  has  been  car- 
ried on  outside  the  OAU  primarily  through 
the  grouping  of  French  speaking  states 
that  Is  known  as  the  OCAM — which  stands 
for  the  "Common  Organization  of  African 
States  and  Malagasy". 

Tshombe's  eloquence  and  statesmanship, 
when  he  was  Prime  Minister  of  the  Congo, 
was  a  source  of  enhanced  strength  for  the 
African  moderates.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  for 
the  entire  continent  If  his  talents  were 
lost  forever. 

Tshombe  has  been  accused  of  murdering 
Lumumba.  The  communist  and  African  ex- 
tremist press  still  make  this  accusation  as 
a  categorical  certainty.  The  Western  press, 
while  not  so  certain,  has  given  most  Western 
readers  the  Impression  that  Tshombe  prob- 
ably did  kill  Lumumba,  by  repeatedly  com- 
ing back  to  the  statement  that  many  Afri- 
cans look  upon  Tshombe  as  Lumumba's 
murderer. 

But  the  proof  is  there,  for  anyone  who 
wishes  to  check  the  record,  that  It  was  not 
Tshombe  but  the  government  of  Kasavubu 
and  Mobutu  that  was  really  responsible  for 
the  murder  of  Lumtimba. 

Pierre  Davlster.  a  well  known  Belgian  spe- 
cialist on  Congo  affairs,  who  has  been  any- 
thing but  friendly  to  Tshombe  and  who  Is 
today  considered  a  mouthpiece  for  the  Mo- 
butu government,  wrote  a  long  article  on 
the  subject  that  was  printed  in  the  Belgian 
periodical  "Pourquol  Pas?"  In  January  1064. 
The  article  was  based  on  an  Interview 
with  Tshombe  and  on  Davlster's  personal 
experience  In  the  Congo  at  the  time  of  the 
Lumumba  murder. 

In  this  article  Davlster  quoted  both 
Tshombe  and  other  vrttnesses  as  saying  that 
the  plane  bearing  Limiumba  from  Leopold- 
vUle had  arrived  at  EUzabethviUe  airport 
without  forewarning  and  had  asked  for  per- 
mission to  make  an  emergency  landing  be- 
cause It  was  out  of  fuel.  Because  the  air- 
plane could  not  take  off  after  dark,  the  crew 
and  passengers  had  to  remain  overnight  In 
Ellzabethville.  Davlster  quoted  an  article  he 


appeared. 

I  plan  to  insert  Into  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord within  the  next  few  days  a  translation 
of  the  article  by  Pierre  Davlster,  prepared  by 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

It  Is  perhaps  also  of  Interest  that,  when  a 
special  commission  of  the  Congolese  gov- 
ernment which  had  been  set  up  to  investi- 
gate the  murder  of  Lumumba  finally  sub- 
mitted its  report  during  the  course  of  1966. 
the  report  was  suppressed  by  the  Mobutu 
government. 

Tshombe  has  been  abused  as  a  secessionist. 
But  the  fact  is  that  he  seceded  only  briefly 
from  the  Congo  at  the  height  of  the  Lu- 
mumba terror  in  the  summer  of  1960.  when 
the  entire  country  was  degenerating  Into 
chaos  and  when  there  was  an  Imminent  dan- 
ger of  a  communist  takeover. 

This  estimate  of  the  gravity  of  the  dan- 
ger that  existed  in  the  Congo  under  Lumum- 
ba's berserk  rule  was  not  Tshombe's  alone. 
The  fact  Is  that  all  Western  Intelligence  agen- 
cies agreed  that  the  situation  was  exceed- 
ingly grave,  and  there  was,  therefore,  a  tol- 
erant attitude  In  the  West  toward  the 
Katanga  secession.  If  the  rest  of  the  Congo 
could  not  be  saved  from  chaos  and  Commu- 
nism, then  perhaps  at  least  the  mineral-rich 
province  of  Katanga  could  be  salvaged. 

When  Lumumba  was  deposed  by  Mobutu 
and  when  the  corpe  of  700  Communist  "tech- 
nicians" who  had  assembled  in  the  Congo 
at  Lumtunba's  Invitation  were  put  aboard 
planes  and  sunmiarlly  obliged  to  leave  the 
country,  the  ifenger  of  a  Communist  take- 
over  receded'^  overnight. 

At  this  point,  some  of  those  In  the  West 
who  had  been  disposed  to  sympathize  with 
the  Katanga  sscesslon,  changed  their  atti- 
tude. But  at  this  point,  too,  Tshombe's  atti- 
tude also  changed.  Shortly  after  the  over- 
throw of  Lumumba,  Tshombe,  on  his  own, 
began  to  move  toward  reintegration  with  the 
Congo. 

In  March  of  1961,  at  Tshombe's  prime  ini- 
tiative, a  conference  of  Congolese  leaders 
convened  at  Tananarive,  the  capital  of  Mala- 
gasy, and  unanimously  agreed  on  a  docu- 
ment providing  for  a  loose  confederation  of 
states  In  a  united  Congo  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Mr.  Kasavubu.  Subsequently,  the 
LeopoldvUle  government  and  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  United  Nations  turned 
against  the  Tananarive  agreement  because 
they  felt  it  did  not  provide  for  a  sufficient 
degree  of  centralization.  This  Is  a  matter 
that  can  be  argued.  But  whatever  one  may 
say  about  It,  the  Tananarive  agreement  was 
not  a  secessionist  agreement. 

In  my  discussion  with  him  in  the  Congo 
in  1961,  Tshombe  gave  evidence  of  a  gen- 
uine desire  to  bring  about  the  reunification 
of  the  Congo.  And  he  displayed  a  willing- 
ness to  go  more  than  halfway  to  achieve  an 
agreement  with  LeopoldvUle,  both  in  his 
acceptance  of  the  U  TTiant  proposal  of 
August  1962  .tnd  In  his  acceptance  of  the 
major  proposals  submitted  to  him  by  Under 
Secretary  McGhee  In  October  of  that  year. 
The  final  proof  that  Tshombe  was  not  a 
secessionist  is  the  fact  that  when  he  first 
went  into  exUe  In  1963,  he  addressed  him- 
self in  his  writings  to  the  problem  of  sav- 


country  a  sense  of  unity  than  aU  the  pre- 
vious governments  combined. 

TSHOMBE'S    EEPEATED    ACTS    OF    CONCILIATION 

AND    THB    RXSPONSE    TO    THEM 

Over  and  over  and  over  again  Tshombe 
showed  himself  willing  to  settle  his  differ- 
ences with  the  LeopoldvlUe  government, 
willing  to  come  to  terms  with  the  United 
Nations,  wiUing  to  acoommodate  himself  to 
American  recommendations.  And  over  and 
over  and  over  again,  every  conciliatory  ges- 
ture on  Tshombe's  part  was  either  Ignored 
or  met  with  abuse  and  ultimatums  or  with 
threats  of  force  or  with  the  actual  use  of 
force. 

Indeed,  I  am  convinced  from  the  record 
that  there  were  extremist  elements  both  In 
the  LeopoldvUle  government  and  In  the 
United  Nations  who  simply  did  not  want  a 
conciliatory  settlement  with  Tshombe,  who 
wanted  nothing  less  than  his  total  destruc- 
tion. 

Part  of  the  purpose  of  this  statement  is  to 
set  forth  for  the  record  something  of  the 
secret  story  of  the  Congo  crisis,  a  story  I  am 
familiar  with  through  a  prolonged  and  inti- 
mate exposure  to  Congo  problems. 

THE    LOUVANIUM    CONFERENCE    AND    THE 
STRtTELENS    MISSION 

In  the  period  after  the  overthrow  of  Patrice 
Lumumba,  It  was  decided  to  convene  a  con- 
ference of  Congo  parliamentarians.  In  which 
the  Congolese  provinces  including  Katanga 
would  also  be  represented,  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  a  national  government. 

The  conference  was  scheduled  to  convene 
at  Louvanlum  University  in  LeopoldvUle  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  August,  1961. 

As  the  conference  approached,  the  State 
Department  became  Increasingly  concerned 
that  the  pro-Soviet  left  wing  might  carry  the 
day  there.  The  New  York  Times  for  July  27, 
1961,  carried  a  dispatch  from  its  Congo  cor- 
respondent, Mr.  Henry  Tanner,  which  said 
that  In  the  election  of  officers  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  "the  followers  of  Antolne  Gl- 
zenga,  head  of  the  Soviet-backed  Congo  re- 
gime in  Stanleyville,  won  an  Impressive  vic- 
tory yesterday.  •  •  •  The  extent  of  the  victory 
by  the  Gizenga  forces  came  as  a  surprise  to 
Congolese  political  observers  here.  It  caused 
speculation  that  Mr.  Gizenga  might  have  a 
better  chance  than  was  commonly  expected 
to  become  Premier  of  a  national  coalition 
government." 

On  July  28 — the  day  after  the  New  York 
Times  story — Mr.  Michel  Struelens,  repre- 
sentative of  Katanga  in  this  country,  and 
three  visiting  Katangese  political  figures, 
were  Invited  to  the  State  Department  for 
conversations.  They  were  told  that  the  De- 
partment was  concerned  over  the  possibility 
that  Gizenga  might  be  elected  Prfcpie  Minister 
and  that  it  was  extremely  Important  to  have 
Tshombe  send  the  Katanga  parliamentarians 
to  LeopoldvUle  In  order  to  prevent  a  Gizenga 
majority.  Concretely,  the  Department  repre- 
sentatives suggested  to  Struelens,  that  an 
effort  be  made  to  work  out  the  text  of  an 
agreement  between  the  Department  of  State 
and  President  Tshombe  that  would  make 
possible  the  Immediate  dispatch  of  the  Ka- 
tanga parliamentarians  to  Louvanlum. 

The  State  Department  representatives  In 
this  conference  were  Mr.  Vance  and  Mr. 
Lavallee  of  the  Congo  Desk. 

The  agreement  which  waa  worked  out  and 
was  approved  at  higher  level  covered  the 
following  points: 

(1)  Tshombe  would  send  the  Katanga 
Parliamentarians  to  the  Louvanlum  Con- 
ference forthwith. 

(2)  The  Department  of  State  would  under- 
take to  assure  United  Nations  protection  for 
the  Katanga  delegation. 

(3)  With  the  participation  of  Katanga  In 
the    Louvanlum    Conference    assured,    the 


S:Lrba"^'rn;ra?w"en  Z  pCe  S  the°S,nTo^d  wh^^  ^he"7ar  recaU^i  ^^nlte^SU-Sy^ouM  noT  U^e  aTtand  pre]u: 
Id^  I'^murbl  s\v?gely  beate?  an'J  in  a^PrS^er  of^the  Con^o  in  1964,  he  did  more  dlclal  to  Katanga  in  toe  further  political  dis- 
i?ave  ^Sio™  wis  bSJd  onto  a  JeeJ  by     to  overcome  tribal  divisions  and  give  the     cusslons  that  were  bound  to  ensue. 
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(4)  The  State  Department  would  Issue  a 
statement  commending  Presiaent  Tshombe 
ror  his  decision  to  participate  In  the  Lou- 
vsuslum  Conference 

The  text  or  this  agreement  was  transmitted 
to  T»hombe  bv  Telex. 

On  the  morning  of  July  31.  Mr.  Streulens 
received  a  call  from  Mr.  LavaJlee  who  told 
him  that  the  State  Department  had  not  yet 
received  a  reply  to  the  July  28  Telex  and  that 
time  vaa  running  out 

Mr.  Lavallee  aaked  Mr.  Streulens  whether 
he  ooujd  leave  that  afternoon  for  the  Congo 
In  an  effort  to  persuade  Tshombe  to  accept 
the  agreement  and  dispatch  his  paxUamen- 
tarlans  forthwith  to  the  Louvanlum  confer- 
ence. 

Struelen*  left  for  the  Congo  within  a  mat- 
ter of  hours. 

Over  the  next  few  days  there  was  a  series 
of  meetings  In  EUzabethvllle  between 
Tshombe.  Struelena.  Mr.  Elsenberg.  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Central  African  Af- 
fairs In  the  Department  of  State,  and  the 
American  consul  in  EllzabethvUle.  Mr.  Canup. 

On  August  third.  Tshombe  accepted  the 
proposed  agreement  without  reservation  and 
his  parliamentarians  prepared  to  leave  for 
EUzabethvllle.  But  that  afternoon  the  radio 
brought  the  news  that  the  Louvanlum  Con- 
ference had  set  up  a  government  with  Cyrtlle 
Adoula  aa  Prime  Minister  and  Antolne 
Olzenga  as  Vice  Premier 

The  State  Department  plan  for  an  Adoula- 
Tehombe  entente  had  turned  Into  an  Adoula- 
Olzenga  government,  which  the  State  De- 
partment apparently  considered  satisfactory; 
and  the  Department  and  the  UN  at  this 
point  took  the  stand  that  Tshombe  would 
have  to  bow  to  the  new  government 

The  first  UN  military  action  again  Katanga 
took  place  a  month  later. 

All  of  these  facts  were  documented  and 
confirmed  by  State  Dep.irtment  witnesses  In 
bearings  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Internal  Security 

This  was  the  first  of  many  lnsUnce.^  where 
Tshombe,  In  response  to  our  overtures,  dis- 
played a  complete  wllllngne-is  to  cooperate  in 
promoting  the  reunlflcatlen  of  the  Congo, 
and  where  his  display  of  good  will  was  re- 
warded by  abuse  and  military  action. 

MT     1961     EJ-rOBl-    AT    CONCU-IATION 

In  November  of  1961,  at  President  Ken- 
nedy's specific  request.  I  sought  to  bring 
Adoula  and  Tshombe  together  while  I  was 
In  the  Congo.  Both  n.en  displayed  an  appar- 
ent deelre  for  a  reconciliation.  Tshombe.  In 
particular,  told  me  that  ne  would  be  willing 
to  meet  with  Adoula  anywhere  in  the  Congo 
except  In  LeopoldvUle — because  the  last  time 
he  had  gone  to  LeopoldvUle  for  meetings 
with  the  government  leaders,  he  had  been 
arrested  and  imprisoned. 

I  shall  remain  forever  convinced  that  there 
•woiild  have  been  a  me-ting  between  T.-shombe 
and  Adoula  uiokinc  toward  a  peaneful  set- 
tlement of  their  difTer>-nces.  If  new  fightliiK 
between  the  United  N;itlons  and  Katanga 
forces  had  not  erup'ed  while  I  was  m  EUza- 
bethvllle 

The  UN  at  the  time  blamed  the  Katanga 
government  for  the  outbreak  of  flighting 
But  the  fact  Is  that  there  had  been  a  msia- 
slve  UN  military  bnlld-up  after  the  UN  s 
defeat  In  the  September  fighting,  and  the 
clear  purpose  of  this  buUd-up  was  tn  com- 
pel the  subjection  of  the  Katanga  g^vern- 
ment  by  whatever  means  might  be  nece?'- 
sary. 

Tot  the  second  time  Tshombe's  desire  for 
conciliation  was  rewarded  by  force  and 
bloodshed 

THK    r    TIIANT    PLAN 

The  UN's  second  rmind  of  military  action 
against  Katang.v  In  December  of  1961  was 
as  futile  and  unproductive  as  Its  first  round 

In  late  August.  1962,  U  Thant  put  forward 
a  plan  for  the  reunification  of  the  C^r.^o 
The  plan  Itself   had   much   Intrinsic  merit. 


Regrettably,  however.  It  w.is  coupled  with 
a  ten  day  ultimatum  to  Prtsident  Tshombe, 
If  he  did  not  accept  the  U  Thant  plan  within 
that  lime,  he  was  told,  progressively  more 
severe  economic  tensions  would  be  applied 
against  him. 

I  believed  that  the  plan  made  much  sense 
although  I  felt  that  the  Secretary-General's 
ten  day  ultimatum  was  morally  and  psy- 
chologically dead  wrong,  that  It  vitiated,  at 
least  in  part,  the  spirit  of  conciliation  which 
was  supposed  to  Inspire  the  plan.  In  discuss- 
ing the  matter  with  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
and  other  SUtte  Dt-partment  otflciais,  I  was 
pleased  to  discover  that  our  attitudes  gen- 
erally coincided.  They,  too,  favored  the  plan 
but  were  worried  over  the  psychological  im- 
pact thai  U  Thanfs  ten  day  ultimatum 
might   have  on   President  Tshombe 

After  discussing  the  matter  with  President 
Kennedy,  it  was  agreed  that  I  should  write 
a  letter  to  Tshombe  urging  his  acceptance 
of  the  plan  because  of  its  posltnc  aspects 
but  omitting  all  reference  to  the  ultlmatxim 
The  letter  was  carried  to  Tshombe  by  Lew 
Hottacker.  the  former  American  Consul  In 
EUzabethvllle,  acting  as  courier  for  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  myself. 

It  was  delivered  to  rsnombe  on  August  '29 
On  September  3  President  Tshombe  an- 
nounced that  he  accepted  the  U  Thant  plan 
in  principle  In  a  subsequent  letter  to  me. 
President  Tshombe  wrote  that  It  was  largely 
because  of  my  letter  to  him,  and  not  because 
oi  the  UN  ultimatum,  that  he  had  decided 
to  accede  to  the  U  Ihant  plan. 

Tshombe  s  willingness  to  consider  the  U 
Thant  plan  was  met  by  the  UN  with  renewed 
rudeness  and  provocations.  When  Tshombe 
wrote  to  the  UN  raising  certain  questions 
about  the  U  Thant  plan.  Mr.  E.  W  Mathu, 
tue  UN  representative  in  EUzabethvllle, 
replied  to  him  in  these  terms. 

Mr,  R.  K.  Gardiner  has  Instructed  me  to 
advise  you  that  the  word  'reply  '  which  he 
employed  in  his  accompanying  letter  of  Au- 
gust 24.  1962,  iKST-133/62)  should  be  In- 
terpreted as  signinylng  "acceptance  or  re- 
fusal ol  tlie  plan  "  and  docs  not  allow  for 
any  commentary  or  dl.scusslon. 

Mr  Gardiner  instructed  me.  among  other 
things,  to  make  it  clear  that  11  the  Katan- 
gese  authorities  have  recourse  to  such 
qulbllngs  In  an  effort  to  avoid  a  frank  de- 
cision, we  shall  consider  such  an  attitude  as  a 
rejection  of  the  plan.  ' 

Approximately  at  the  same  time,  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  the  U.N.  announced  that  It  had 
accepted  a  contingent  of  LeopoldvUle  troops 
Into  Its  command,  and  that  they  had  been 
stationed  at  Kamlna,  in  Katanga  province. 
President  Tshombe  was  lurlous  over  this, 
and.  In  my  opinion,  rightly  so  because  at  that 
very  moment  there  was  violent  fighting  be- 
tween his  own  forces  and  the  LeopoldvUle 
forces  who  were  Invading  northern  Katanga. 
The  Reverend  Howard  Brlnton.  perhaps  the 
dean  of  all  the  Methodist  missionaries  then 
In  Katanga,  told  me  that  he  could  think  of 
no  measure  more  calculated  to  anger  the 
people  of  Katanga,  or  more  likely  to  provoke 
bitter  tribal  warfare.  He  considered  the  meas- 
ure to  be  little  shnrt  of  Insanity. 

The  State  Department  also  disapproved 
of  the  movement  of  ANC  troops  to  Kamlna, 
or  at  least  of  the  timing  of  the  movement, 
and  had  so  indicated  to  the  UN  But  ag,xln. 
It  appears,  the  U.N  completely  Ignored  the 
attitude  of  the  Department  of  State 

And  yet  on  September  3,  despite  these  pro- 
vix'atlve  actions  which  apeared  to  contradict 
all  our  measures  of  conclU.itlon  and  friend- 
ship, President  Tshombe  announced  that  he 
accepted  U  Thant'a  propxisal 

In  his  letter  of  September  5  to  me.  Presi- 
dent Tshombe  complained  bitterly  about 
these  matters,  about  the  numerous  road 
blocks  which  the  UN  forces  were  erecting 
In  EUzabethsvUle.  about  the  UN  armored 
patrols  that  were  constantly  traversing  the 
city    In    a    threatening   manner,   and   about 


the  terrorizing  impact  of  the  constant  over- 
flights of  UN  military  aircraft, 

THE    MC  GHEE    MISSION 

Alarmed  over  the  course  of  events,  I  wrot« 
a  letter  to  President  Kennedy  in  mid-Sep- 
tember in  which  I  expressed  the  concern 
that  all  of  our  efforts  to  effect  a  conciliatory 
settlement  In  the  Congo  were  being  undercut 
by  the  attitude  of  the  UN  Secretariat  and 
of  the  UN  military  Ui  Katanga,  and  by  the 
lack  of  restraint  of  the  Adoula  government. 
I  said  that  nothing  positive  could  be  ac- 
complished if  the  Department  of  State  pur- 
sued a  policy  of  conciliation,  while  the 
United  Nations,  or  certain  of  Its  represent- 
atives, pursued  a  policy  of  ultimatums  ana 
threats  and  force. 

I  reconimendcd  a  series  of  concrete  meas- 
ures to  enfurcf  a  policy  of  conciliation  and 
moderation  Among  other  things,  I  recom- 
mended that  Under-Secretary  McGhee  be 
dl.^patched  to  the  Congo  without  delay  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  United  Nation* 
In  bringing  about  a  peaceful  settlement. 

My  letter  was  delivered  to  the  White  House 
on  a  Friday.  Early  Monday  morning.  Under 
Secretary  Ball  called  to  InCorm  me  that  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  had 
considered  my  letter  over  the  weekend  and 
that  they  thought  there  was  much  merit 
to  the  proposal  that  Under  Secretary  McGhet 
be  dispatched  to  the  Congo,  He  said  that 
Mr  McGhee  would  be  leaving  that  after- 
noon for  the  Congo,  with  a  planned  stop- 
over at  the  United  Nations  In  New  York; 
and  he  suggested  that  a  final  discussion  with 
Mr.  McGhee  before  his  departure  might  be 
helpful. 

Mr  McGhee  came  to  my  office  at  approxi- 
mately 11:00  AM  that  morning  and,  after 
our  conversation.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Pres- 
ident Tshombe  urging  him  to  give  Mr.  Mc- 
Ghee his  complete  cooperation. 

The  so-called  "McGhee  Mission"  came 
within  an  ace  of  succeeding.  While  he  wag 
not  able  to  get  President  Tshombe  to  do 
everything  he  wanted  him  to  do.  I  believe 
that  It  Is  accurate  to  state  that  Tshombe 
complied  with  most  of  Mr.  McOhee's 
recommendations. 

Among  other  things,  because  Mr.  McGhee 
felt  that  these  measures  would  help  to  create 
an  atmosphere  of  good  will,  Tshombe  re- 
established telephone  and  postal  communi- 
cations with  LeopoldvUle:  he  turned  over  to 
the  account  of  the  LeopoldvUle  Government 
*2  million  in  foreign  currency  and  a  Hie 
amount  in  Congolese  francs;  and  he  re- 
opened the  Lubllash  Bridge,  re-establishing 
rail  connections  with  the  Central  Congo,  and 
dispatched  the  first  ore  trains  toward  Port 
Matadl  on  the  Congo  River 

On  October  16. 1'shombe  signed  a  cease-fire 
agreement  with  the  LeopoldvUle  Go^  ernment 
wnuch  had  Invaded  North  Katanga,  aban- 
doning his  original  demand  that  their  forces 
return  to  their  Jumping-off  points.  This 
agreement  was  signed  by  the  United  Nations 
as  a  third  party.  In  addition,  agreements 
were  signed  covering  tlie  reunification  oi 
currency,  the  reunification  of  the  armed 
forces,  and  the  division  of  revenue  from  Ka- 
tanga's mining  operations  At  this  point,  the 
McGhee  mission  appe;ued  to  have  achieved 
the  long-sought  solution  for  the  Congo  crisis 
But  once  again,  acts  of  conciliation  on 
Tshombe's  part  were  met  with  hostility  and 
duplicity  by  the  LeopoldvUle  government  On 
October  17,  Prime  Minister  Adoula,  in  one 
fell  swoop,  repudiated  both  the  cease-fire 
and  the  three  agreements  that  had  been 
signed  by  his  representatives  In  the  mixed 
commissions.  The  public  excuse  he  gave  in 
repudiating  them  was  that  his  delegation 
had  been  improperly  Infiuenced  by  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  and  by  certain  unnamed  consu- 
lates. His  private  explanation  was  that  if  be 
had  not  repudiated  the  agreements,  he  would 
have  been  overthrown  by  the  extremists  in 
LeopoldvUle. 
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I  know  that  the  State  Department  was 
pleased  over  the  agreements  that  were  signed 
in  EllzabethvUle  in  mid-October,  and  over 
the  several  additional  conciliatory  actions 
niggested  by  Mr.  McGhee  and  accepted  by 
President  Tshombe,  I  know,  too,  that  the 
State  Department  was  decidedly  displeased 
over  Prime  Minister  Adoula's  cavalier  repu- 
diation of  the  agreements  signed  by  his  rep- 
resentatives. 

From  this  action  and  from  the  ensuing 
actions  of  the  central  government.  It  be- 
came abundantly  apparent  that  the  signals 
were  being  called  by  extremist  elements  who 
would  be  content  with  nothing  less  than  the 
complete  destruction  of  Katanga  and 
Tsliombe's  unconditional  surrender.  These 
extremist  elements  found  support  from  their 
counterparts  Inside  the  United  Nations.  And. 
because  we  had  committed  ourselves  so 
heavily  to  the  support  of  the  LeopoldvUle 
government  and  of  UN  policy  In  the  Congo 
we  went  along  with  them  In  planning  the 
final  mUltary  action  against  Katanga  In 
December,  1962. 

THE   STANLEYVILLE  RE-SCt'E 

At  the  end  of  June  1964,  President  Kasavu- 
bu  dismissed  Adoula  as  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Congo  and  called  upon  Tshombe  to  head 
up  a  new  government,  Kasavubu's  move  was 
undertaken  In  desperation  because  the  Adou- 
la government  had  shown  Itself  completely 
incapable  of  administering  the  country  and 
Just  as  Incapable  of  dealing  with  the  com- 
munist-Inspired insurrection,  which  at  that 
point  controlled  almost  %  of  the  country. 
Indeed,  at  the  time  Tshombe  took  over,  the 
mUitarv  situation  In  the  Congo  looked  so 
bleak  that  Congo  experts  In  the  Pentagon 
anticipated  a  complete  communist  victory 
within  a  matter  of  months. 

Tshombe,  with  American  assent,  recruited 
a  small  force  of  mercenaries.  Within  a  mat- 
ter of  months  he  had  brokep  the  back  of  the 
communist  rebel  movement.  By  November, 
the  city  of  Stanleyville  was  the  only  strong- 
hold remaining  to  the  rebels. 

As  the  Tshombe  forces  approached  Stan- 
leyville, the  rebel  radio  announced  that.  If 
the  city  was  attacked,  they  would  massacre 
the  hundreds  of  white  residents  of  Stanley- 
ville. 

Knowing  the  rebel  leaders  to  be  capable 
of  such  barbarism,  the  State  Department 
discussed  with  the  Belgian  goverrmient  the 
possibility  of  a  Joint  rescue  operation,  for 
which  the  United  States  would  provide  the 
aircraft  and  Belgium  would  provide  the 
paratroopers.  Tshombe  had  grave  personal 
misgivings  about  the  project — first,  because 
he  felt  that  the  mercenary  force  then  ap- 
proaching Stanleyville  could  carry  out  the 
rescue  operation,  more  efficiently  and  with 
less  loss  of  life;  and,  second,  because  he 
knew  that  there  was  bound  to  be  a  violent 
African  reaction  against  the  re-lntroduc- 
tlon,  even  for  a  limited  time,  of  Belgian 
paratroopers. 

When  the  rescue  force  assembled  on  As- 
cension Island,  ready  to  fly  to  Stanleyville, 
Tshombe  was  for  all  practical  purposes  con- 
fronted with  a  fait  accompli.  At  State  De- 
partment urging,  he  agreed  to  issue  a  formal 
request  for  the  rescue  operation,  even  though 
he  knew  he  would  be  roundly  criticized  for 
It,  He  asked  only  whether  we  would  stand 
by  him  If  he  were  assailed  by  his  fellow 
Africans,  and  we  said  that  we  would. 

The  rescue  operation  was  successful, 
although  some  20  white  residents  were 
massacred  by  the  rebels  before  they  were 
ilrlven  out  of  town. 

As  a  result  of  his  loyal  cooperation  with 
us,  a  storm  of  protest  broke  around 
Tshombe's  head.  So  violent  was  the  storm, 
Indeed,  that  when  Tshombe  thought  of 
sttendlng  the  UN  General  Assembly  meet- 
ing that  Fall,  the  State  Department  coun- 
•eled  against  It  for  fear  that  his  appearance 
nilght  result  in  violent  antl-Tshombe  dia- 
tribes on  the  floor  of  the  Assembly. 


Tshombe  stood  by  us  In  this  situation.  But 
I  cannot  help  wondering  whether  we  have 
been  as  faithful  to  him. 

THE  KASAVTJBO-TBHOMBE  FEUD  AND  THE 
MOBUTU  COXTP 

By  the  summer  of  1965,  the  once  friendly 
relations  between  Kasavubu  and  Tshombe 
had  given  way  to  bitter  feuding.  In  addition 
to  putting  down  the  communist  insurrection, 
Tshombe  had  started  the  economy  moving 
upwards,  had  given  the  country  the  first 
half -effective  administration  It  had  enjoyed 
since  liberation,  had  organized  free  parlia- 
mentary elections  for  the  first  time  since 
independence,  had  put  an  end  to  the  abuses 
of  the  Congolese  National  Army,  and  had 
shown  himself  capable  of  rallying  the  Con- 
golese people  around  him  more  effectively 
than  Patrice  Lumumba  In  his  most  magnetic 
moment,s.  , 

Wherever  he  went  in  the  Congo,  Tshombe 
received  spontaneous  mass  ovations,  even 
when  he  had  to  address  the  natives  in  French 
because  he  did  not  know  their  tribal  lan- 
guage while  they  did  not  know  SwahlU, 

Worried  that  Tshombe  would  run  against 
him  for  the  Presidency  and  worried  over  his 
growing  popularity,  Kasavubu  announced 
that  he  planned  to  dismiss  Tshombe,  and  he 
Invoked  the/constitution  to  Justify  this  dis- 
missal, Tshombe  responded  with  a  lengthy 
constitutional  brief  arguing  that  his  govern- 
ment could  not  be  dismissed  by  President 
Kasavubu  until  the  first  stage  of  the  Presi- 
dential elections  had  been  completed.  It  was 
a  brief  that  made  a  lot  of  sense.  In  fact,  the 
CIA  representative  In  the  Congo  told  me 
that  the  constitution  was  vague  and  the 
question  of  whether  Kasavubu  had  the  power 
to  dismiss  Tshombe  before  the  Presidential 
elections  could  be  argued  either  way. 

Tshombe  at  this  point  probably  could 
have  forced  a  showdown  with  Kasavubu.  Had 
he  done  so,  It  can  be  stated  as  a  certainty 
that  he  would  have  had  the  army  as  well 
as  the  great  majority  of  the  people  behind 
him.  But  our  own  advice  to  Tshombe  was 
that  he  should  bend  over  backwards  to  obey 
the  constitution,  conduct  himself  democrat- 
ically, and  avoid  an  open  showdown  with 
Kasavubu.  It  was  pointed  out  to  him  that 
if  he  stepped  down,  the  way  would  then  be 
cleared  for  the  Congolese  people  to  choose 
between  Kasavubu  and  Tshombe  in  the 
March  1966  Presidential  election. 

Once  again  Tshombe  complied  with  our 
reconmiendation.  Instead  of  forcing  a  show- 
down, he  stepped  down  quietly  from  the 
Premiership.  It  is  to  be  noted  that,  at  this 
point,  Tshombe's  election  as  President  was 
considered  a  virtual  certainty  because  of 
the  solid  majority  his  followers  had  won  In 
the  nation-wide  parliamentary  election. 

Over  the  next  several  months  the  situa- 
tion In  the  Congo  continued  to  deteriorate. 
The  Parliament  was  mllltantly  pro-Tshombe, 
while  President  Kasavubu  was  mllltantly 
antl-Tshombe.  'When  Kasavubu  designated 
Evarlste  Klmba  as  Prime  Minister,  the  Par- 
liament refused  to  confirm  Klmba.  A  posi- 
tion of  poUtical  deadlock  resulted,  and  this 
inevitably  led  to  a  further  deterioration  in 
the  quality  of  government. 

It  was  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  this  condition  of  govern- 
mental paralysis  that  Mobutu  staged  his 
coup  of  November  1965. 

When  the  coup  first  took  place,  there 
was  some  reason  to  hope  that  Mobutu  was 
seizing  power  temporarily  for  the  purpose 
of  having  the  army  assure  that  the  Presi- 
dential elections  were  carried  out  in  a  demo- 
cratic manner  and  free  of  terrorism  or  co- 
ercion. Instead,  Mobtrtu  announced  that  the 
Presidential  elections  which  were  sched- 
uled for  March  would  not  take  place  and 
that  he  was  appointing  himself  President. 
In  an  offhand  manner,  Mobutu  thus  re- 
pudiated the  basic  democratic  procedures 
provided  for  by  the  Constitution  of  Lulua- 


bourg,  which  had  been  painfully  worked  out 
over  a  period  of  four  years,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  UN  experts  and  with  the  enco'irage- 
ment  and  approval  of  the  U.S.  and  other 
Interested  nations. 

Once  again  we  urged  Tshombe,  in  the 
interest  of  Congolese  unity,  to  give  Mobutu 
his  support.  And  once  again  Tshombe  com- 
piled with  our  wishes. 

Because  of  all  this  I  believe  that  we  have 
an  inescapable  moral  obligation  to  Tshombe, 
If  his  life  is  in  peril  today.  It  is  primarily 
because  of  his  wiUingness  to  forget  the  many 
injustices  he  has  suffered  at  our  hands  and 
of  his  desire  to  establish  a  friendly  and  co- 
operative relationship  with  our  country. 

But  entirely  apart  from  the  debt  of  honor 
we  owe  to  Tshombe.  the  matter  of  his  pro- 
posed extradition  violates  every  concept  of 
civilized  law. 

A  British  plane  has  been  hijacked  in  mid- 
air and  compelled  to  fly  at  gunpoint  to  Al- 
geria. 

A  former  Prime  MirUster  of  the  Congo,  liv- 
ing as  a  poUtical  refugee  in  Spain,  has  been 
kidnapped  as  a  result  of  this  highjacking 
operation  and  placed  In  the  ctistody  of  a 
government  that  may  prove  dangerously 
sensitive   to   African  pressures, 

A  request  for  Tshombe's  extradition  has 
been  filed,  despite  the  fact  that  civUlzed  law, 
including  the  law  of  Algeria,  prohibits  extra- 
dition for  political  reasons  and  despite  the 
fact  that  Tshombe  is  under  death  sentence 
for  treason  in  the  Congo. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  extradition  of 
Tshombe  would  be  an  outrage  to  human- 
ity— and  I  believe  it  to  be  our  moral  duty  to 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  persuade  the 
Congolese  authorities  to  desist  from  their 
present  course  of  action  in  seeking  Tshombe's 
extradition. 

The  final  moral  argument  against  the  ex- 
tradition of  Tshombe  is  the  total  lack  of 
justice  and  due  process  of  law  and  the  in- 
credible brutality  of  the  present  Congo 
government. 

A  prime  example  of  Congolese  Justice 
under  Mobutu  was  the  farcical  public  trial  of 
former  Prime  Minister  Klmba  and  four  other 
Cabinet  ministers  in  the  fall  of  1966.  The 
five  men  were  sentenced  to  death  after  a 
public  trial  conducted  before  a  howling  mob 
of  20.000  Congolese.  The  trial  lasted  roughly 
half  an  hour— interruptions  by  howling  in- 
cluded. There  was  only  one  witness  for  the 
prosecution  and  no  witnesses  for  the  defense. 
There  was  no  counsel  for  the  defense — in- 
deed, when  the  Minister  of  Justice  was  asked 
about  this  point,  he  replied  that  in  the  case 
of  such  exceptional  trials,  the  accused  are 
not  permitted   to  have  defense  counsel. 

Klmba  and  his  colleagues  were  publicly 
hanged  the  following  day— with  hoods  over 
their  heads  because  their  eyes  had  been 
gouged  out  prior  to  their  execution.  The 
Mobutu  government  converted  the  hanging 
into  a  public  festival  and  brought  out  scores 
of  thousands  to  witness  the  hanging  in  Leo- 
poldviUe's  largest  public  square.  The  event 
was  so  revolting  that  not  a  single  member  of 
the  diplomatic  community  honored  the  in- 
viutlons  they  had  received  to  attend. 

More  recently,  there  was  the  affair  of  Mr. 
Van  Den  Steen,  a  Belgian  who  was  arrested 
by  the  Congolese  authorities  and  who,  in 
the  course  of  his  interrogation,  had  his 
stomach  burned  with  hot  brands  and  had 
the  five  fingers  of  his  right  hand  and  his 
right  ear  cut  off. 

The  Belgian  press  has  been  full  of  the  case 
of  Mr.  Van  Den  Steen.  I  have  some  photo- 
graphs printed  In  the  Belgian  weekly 
•Pourquol  Pas?  "  of  Van  Den  Steen  as  he  was 
presented  to  the  press  in  EUzabethvllle  with 
his  hand  and  head  bandaged.  But  for  some 
strange  reason  American  correspondents  in 
the  Congo  have  not  said  a  single  word  about 
It.  Nor,  since  the  Klmba  affair,  have  they 
said  anything  about  the  arrest  and  torture 
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and  execution  nf  scores  and  hundreds  of 
Congolese  natives.  Including  many  tribal 
chiefs,  suspected  of  opposing  the  regime. 

I  And  the  silence  o.'  the  press  an  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  Mobutu  governmerft  all  the 
more  incomprehensible  because  of  the  in- 
sistence the  press  displayed  In  '  exposing  ' 
and  challenging  Tshombe  whenever  there  ap- 
peared to  be  a  departure  of  even  a  fraction 
of  One  percent  from  the  ideal  of  perfect  de- 
mocracy or  perfect  st.itesmanship 

THE   TRfTH    ABOI'T    THE   CONGO 

The  past  Is  prelude  to  the  fufire.  But 
the  past  can  only  serve  as  a  guide  for  the 
future,  If  the  truth  Is  carefuny  distilled 
froift  the  amalgam  of  truth  and  ha!f -truth 
and  exaggeration  and  partisan  misrepresen- 
tation thu:  frequently  characterizes  the  re- 
porting on  crisis  situations. 

It  Is  high  time  to  set  the  record  straight 
In  this  manner  about  the  Congo  crisis  of 
1961-62. 

I  am  tired  of  the  cor-.tlniied  misrepresen- 
tations In  the  press  by  newspapermen  and 
columnists  who  are  simply  repeaQn?  what 
they  heard  elsewhere,  or  what  they  them- 
selves wrote  In  1961-63  under  the  Influence 
of  the  grossly  one-sided  output  of  the  UN 
and  U.S.  Information  services. 

I  am  tired  of  the  glaring  Inaccuracies  in 
books  that  purport  to  be  works  of  history. 
written  by  people  who  held  hlKh  positions 
In  the  Administration  at  the  time  of  the 
Congo  crisis. 

I  am  tired  of  being  accused  of  attemptint; 
to  subvert  President  Kennedy's  policies  Ir. 
the  Congo  when  the  fa<jt  is  that  I  worked 
very  closely  with  the  President  and  with  the 
Department  of  State  in  attempting  to  find 
a  conciliatory  solution  for  the  Congo  crisis 

I  am  tired  of  the  persistent  lies  and  ml-s- 
representatlons  about  Tshombe — and  I  find 
It  revolting  that  these  lies  and  mlsrepreten- 
tatlons  should  now  be  revived  by  certain 
members  of  the  press  when  the  prime  Issue 
that  should  concern  civilized  opinion  Is  re- 
spect for  the  right  of  political  asylum  and  tlie 
Congo  government's  flagrant  v.olatlon  of  In- 
ternational law  In  kidnaping  Tshombe 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  th.it  I  hai.e  Issued 
this  statement. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
MRS.  WARING 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President. 
South  Carolina  was  recently  saddened 
by  the  loss  of  Clella  Peronneau 
Mathewes  Waring,  the  wife  of  the  emi- 
nent editor  of  the  Charleston  News  & 
Courier.  Thomas  R.  Waring.  Jr.,  and  a 
dlstlngtilshed  citizen  of  Charleston  In 
her  own  right. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  her  gentle  de- 
meanor would  scarcely  have  suspected 
that  within  this  great  lady  burned  a 
tremendous  Intellectual  power  and  a 
drive  to  work  for  the  betterment  of  her 
community.  Yet,  we  knew  full  well  that 
her  wide-ranging  activities  gave  testi- 
mony to  her  Interests. 

Mrs.  Waring  was  a  descendent  of  early 
British  and  French  Huguenot  families, 
and  came  naturally  to  a  genuine  inter- 
est in  history  and  tradition.  Just  as 
naturally,  she  saw  to  it  that  these  tra- 
ditions, so  Important  to  a  proper  per- 
spective on  the  present,  were  kept  alive 
and  nurtured.  She  was  an  active  and 
creative  member  of  such  organizations 
as  Charleston's  famous  South  Carolina 
Historical  Society,  and  the  South  Caro- 
lina Society  of  Colonial  Dames. 

Other  important  activities  claimed  her 


time  also  She  reorganized  the  Charles- 
ton branch  of  the  Entilish-Speaking 
Union,  and  was  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Charleston  branch  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 
In  the  latter  petition,  she  was  a  firm 
bastion  m  the  loral  association  s  struggle 
to  free  it.self  from  the  unwarranted  and 
dictatorial  interference  of  the  national 
headquarters  in  local  affairs.  Mrs. 
Warint;  stood  by  her  community  well. 

At  the  same  tune,  only  her  family  can 
testify  to  the  devotion  which  she  lav- 
ished at  home.  Her  husband  is  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  newspaper  edi- 
tors in  the  Nation,  a  solid  exixjiient  of 
conservative  principle.^,  and  known 
throughout  the  w,)rld  in  his  frequent 
travels  as  a  cullivatfd  ambassador  of 
that  particular  charm  and  gentility 
which  is  Charlestons  alone.  Today  I 
wish  to  join  with  him  and  his  family  in 
mourning  the  loss  of  a  beloved  South 
Carolinian. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  obituary  of  Mrs  Thomas 
R.  Waring,  Jr.,  from  a  recent  edition  of 
the  Charleston  'News  &  Courier,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obituary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
FtNERAL  Set  Today   for   Mrs    Thomas   R 
Waring  Jr. 

Funeral  services  for  Mrs.  Clella  Peronneau 
Mathewes  Waring,  wife  of  Thom.as  R.  War- 
ing, ediuir  of  The  News  and  Courier,  will  be 
at  4  30  p  m  todny  at  St.  Michael's  Protestant 
Episcopal   Church. 

The  Rev  Edwin  C  Coleman,  rector,  will 
ofTlciate  Bur:  il  will  be  in  Magnolia  Cemetery, 
directed   by  Connelley's 

P.iUbearers  will  be  Richard  W.  Salmons, 
Charles  W  Waring  Jr  .  Charles  L.  Paul  III. 
John  E  F  M.iybank.  Mitthew  B.  Barklev 
and  R  N  S  Whltelaw 

Mrs.  Waring  died  Monday  In  a  local  hos- 
pital. 

Mrs  Waring  was  born  Aug  2.  1906.  In  Flat 
Rock.  N  C,  a  daughter  of  Edward  Miles  Math- 
ewes of  South  Carolina  ;ind  the  former 
Mary  Randolph  Hubard  of  Virginia.  She  was 
descented  from  early  families  of  British  and 
French  Huguenot  extraction  who  settled  the 
colonies  of  Virginia  and  Carolina  and  helped 
to  build  the  Republic  .\mong  her  ancestors 
were  Henry  Woodward,  first  English  settler 
In  Carolina,  and  Thomas  Jefferson 

Mrs.  Waring  grew  up  In  Spartanburg.  She 
was  graduated  with  honors  from  Converse 
College  In  1927  She  took  post  graduate 
studies  In  Journalism  and  library  slcence  at 
Columbia  University  In  New  'york.  She  worked 
for  the  New  'York  Times  editorial  index,  the 
women's  department  of  the  Charleston  Eve- 
ning Post  and  the  Charleston  Coimty 
Library. 

She  reorganized  the  Charleston  branch  of 
the  English-Speaking  Union  after  World  War 
11.  and  served  for  many  years  as  Its  presi- 
dent. She  was  a  curator  on  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  South  Carolina  Historical 
Society  and  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Charleston  branch  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Assn  She  was  a  member  of  the 
South  Carolina  Society  of  Colonial  Dames 
and  the  Junior  League  of  Charleston. 

Surviving,  in  addition  to  her  husband,  are 
a  daughter.  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Berretta.  wife  of 
an  Air  Force  officer  stationed  In  Spain;  a  son 
Ensign  Thomas  Waring,  USN:  a  brother. 
James  H.  Mathewes  of  Spartanburg,  and  two 
grandchildren.  Thomas  Waring  Berretta  and 
Mary  Randolph  Berretta. 


NEW    POLICY    BY    US.    BOARD   OP 
PAROLE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Sutxjommittee  on  Approprla- 
tions  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman, 
has  held  4  days  of  hearings  this  week  ori 
the  crime  problem  in  the  District.  I  feel 
that  these  hearings  will  be  highly  in- 
strumental in  affording  some  immediate 
relief  in  this  intolerable  situation. 

My  subcommittee  has  gone  into  many 
facets  of  the  situation.  For  example,  our 
investigation  during  months  prior  to  the 
hearings,  developed  that  the  U  S.  Parole 
Board  was  operating  imder  a  long-stand- 
ing policy  of  not  revoking  a  person's 
parole  or  mandatory  release,  even  though 
the  parolee,  while  out  of  prison  on  pa- 
role, was  arrested  and  charged  with  the 
commission  of  a  serious  crime  and  sub- 
sequently was  released  on  bond.  The 
Board  took  the  position  in  a  case  of  tins 
nature  that  the  parolee  passed  to  the 
custody  of  the  court,  even  though  the 
record  was  clear  that  in  many,  many 
cases  of  this  kind  the  parolee  continued 
to  ply  his  chosen  profession  of  crime.  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  our  investi- 
gation shows  that  a  substantial  percent- 
age of  the  crimes  are  being  committed 
by  parolees  who  are  out  on  one  or  more 
bonds  as  a  result  of  subsequent  arrests. 

On  Monday  and  again  yesterday,  my 
subcommittee  went  into  this  matter  at 
length  with  officials  of  the  U.S.  Parole 
Board.  I  am  gratified  to  inform  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  new  Chairman  of  this 
Board  annoimced  unequivocally  that  the 
Board  was  changing  its  long-standing 
policy  of  leniency  to  a  tougher  policy. 
Under  the  new  procedure  a  parolee  will 
lose  his  freedom  if  he  Is  charged  with 
a  serious  new  crime  and  is  judged  a  po- 
tential threat  to  society. 

This  new  policy  of  the  U.S.  Parole 
Board  will  be  applicable  nationwide  and 
will  result  in  removing  from  the  streets 
many  parolees  who  violate  the  terms  ol 
their  parole  by  continuing  in  a  life  of 
crime.  It  will  be  equally  applicable  in 
my  great  State  of  West  Virginia  as  well 
as  in  every  other  State  in  the  Union  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  new 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Parole  Board,  Mr. 
Walter  Dunbar,  for  his  cooperation  and 
his  quick  grasp  of  the  problems  posed 
by  the  old  policy  of  his  Board. 
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RAISE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 
AND  LOWER  THE  RETIREMENT 
AGE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, I  wish  to  speak  on  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  all  Americans — old  as  well  u 
young.  This  is  the  social  security  legisla- 
tion now  pending  before  Congress. 

Though  this  bill  is  still  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  I 
think  it  i-  none  too  soon  that  this  body 
beein  to  give  serious  thought  and  con- 
sideration to  the  overall  aspects  of  the 
proposed  legislation. 

I  think  most  of  us  are  familiar  with 
the  general  outlines  of  the  likely 
changes — increases  of  about  13  percent 
in  all  benefits,  increasing  the  minimum 


primary  benefit  from  $44  to  $60  per 
month,  raising  the  maximum  primary 
benefit  from  $168  to  $218,  hiking  the  so- 
cial security  taxable  wage  base  from 
$6  600  to  $7,800  and  adding  another  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent  to  the  social  security 

What  does  this  mean  to  the  Individual 
citizens  of  the  United  States? 

In  my  State  of  West  Virginia,  as  of  De- 
cember 1966,  there  were  278,904  recipi- 
ents of  social  security  benefits.  In  that 
month  they  were  paid  a  total  of  $18,446,- 
237  or  approximately  $66.13  per  person. 
"  In  terms  of  today's  dollars  that  is 
hardly  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Therefore,  I  feel  that  the  increases 
which  are  proposed  in  social  security 
benefits  are  indeed  meritorious  and  nec- 
essary. And  I  am  proud  to  have  supported 
previous  increases  in  social  security  bene- 
fits throughout  my  15  years  service  to 
the  people  of  West  Virginia  and  the 
United  States  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 

Now,  important  as  benefit  increases 
are,  and  one  cannot  now  foresee  exactly 
how  much  we  shall  be  able  to  Increase 
the  benefits,  there  is  another  matter 
which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  them. 
This  is  the  matter  of  lowering  the  age 
level  at  which  these  benefits  become 
available  to  individuals. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  have  had  a  part 
in  legislation  passed  in  1961  which  low- 
ered the  retirement  age  for  men  to  62 
on  a  voluntary  basis  with  actuarially  re- 
duced benefits. 

But  I  feel  today,  as  I  felt  then,  that 
even  age  G2  is  a  bit  too  high  because,  in 
this  as;e  of  automation,  many  men  find  it 
advisable  to  retire  at  an  earlier  age. 
Therefore,  upon  several  occasions  I  pro- 
posed, and  the  Senate  adopted,  measures 
lowering  the  voluntary  retirement  age 
to  60.  Unfortimately.  these  proposals 
were  rejected  in  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Senate  this 
year  adopted  my  proposal  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  tax  incentive  bill.  However, 
the  bill  was  later  rereferred  to  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  where  it  now 
remains. 

The  urgency  for  legislation  of  this  type 
is  more  pressing  now  than  ever  before. 
It  is  a  fact  that  many  Americans  are 
living  longer — but  they  are  not  neces- 
sarily working  longer.  Many  have  physi- 
cal disabilities  which  prevent  theip  from 
participating  In  our  fast-moving  indus- 
trial society.  Many  more,  though  willing 
and  able  to  work,  find  themselves  victims 
of  discriminatory  employment  practices 
and  technological  changes  which  favor 
the  yoimg  over  the  old. 

The  net  result  is  that  many  of  our 
older  men  and  women — with  usable 
sklUs  and  training — are  forced  into  re- 
tirement many  years  before  they  are 
able  to  collect  their  retirement  benefits 
which  they  have  rightfully  earned  from 
their  social  security  contributions 
through  the  years. 

Nobody  should  fear  that  everyone  will 
suddenly  decide  to  retire  at  age  60  if 
Congress  makes  it  possible  for  them  to 
do  so. 

But,  at  least,  if  a  worker  reaches  the 
age  of  60,  he  would  be  free,  at  that  time, 


to  decide  whether  he  could,  with  dignity, 
continue  to  work,  or  whether  he  ought 
to  retire  and  receive  social  security  bene- 
fits. 

I  think  we  must  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  a  great  many  people  are  forced  off 
the  job  as  they  approach  age  60  because 
of  the  kind  of  work  they  perform.  As 
they  grow  Older  they  often  find  them- 
selves exposed  to  working  conditions  of 
heat,  intensity,  pace,  load,  risk,  and  re- 
sponsibility which  are  beyond  their 
physical  ability.  No  matter  how  much  a 
person  might  wish  to  stay  on  the  job, 
neither  he  nor  his  employer  can  overlook 
that  fact  that  the  worker's  ability  to  per- 
form his  particular  type  of  work  may  not 
be  what  it  was  when  he  was  yoimger. 

Many  people,  particularly  those  who 
have  worked  all  of  their  life  in  jobs  re- 
quiring hard  physical  labor,  suffer  hi- 
jury  or  chronic  ill  health  during  their 
later  working  life.  And  unless  they  are 
so  disabled  as  to  qualify  under  the 
strictly  administered  definition  of  per- 
manent and  total  disability,  they  are  in 
a  state  of  limbo.  They  cannot  work,  but 
they  are  not  quite  old  enough  to  qualify 
for  their  earned  old-age  and  retirement 
benefits.  Their  plight  may  be  particu- 
larly distressing  if  they  have  exhausted 
their  unemployment  compensation  bene- 
fits and  therefore,  must  depend  on  pub- 
lic welfare  for  their  upkeep  imtll  they 
reach  the  present  retirement  age.  And 
most  of  them  do  not  want  to  have  to  fall 
back  upon  their  children  if  it  can  be 
avoided. 

I  think  we  all  know  that  once  a  per- 
son loses  the  job  he  has  held  all  of  his 
life,  his  chances  of  obtaining  another, 
similar  position,  are  practically  nil.  It 
is  a  terrible  blow  to  a  man,  nearing  his 
sixties,  to  lose  his  job— either  through 
ill  health  or  through  automation  and 
technical  progress. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  efforts  to 
retrain  and  reemploy  some  of  these  in- 
dividuals because  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  most  of  them  would  rather  stay  on 
the  job  than  retire.  But  I  am  also  con- 
vinced that  this  is  not  the  answer  for 
many  of  these  tragic  cases,  and  I  firmly 
believe  that  a  more  realistic  social  se- 
curity retirement  age  policy  must  go 
hand  in  hand  with  our  efforts  at  re- 
employment. 

The  bill  which  I  have  proposed,  S.  381, 
is  a  very  modest  effort  to  recognize;  in 
our  social  security  law,  the  particular 
problems  which  are  facing  workers  in 
the  "twilight  zone"  between  the  ages  of 
60  and  65. 

I  am  convinced  that  legislation  which 
reduces  the  social  security  retirement 
age  to  60  is  consistent  with  the  economic 
realities  of  our  times. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  final  point 
in  regard  to  proposed  social  security  leg- 
islation. ^  . 
This  is  that  the  entire  system  must 
be  maintained  on  an  actuarially  sound 
bftsis 

It  is  an  economic  fact  of  life  that  every 
Increase  in  social  security  payments 
must  be  provided  for  by  an  increase  in 
social  security  taxes. 

And  though  it  Is  unpleasant  to  con- 
template, these  burdens  are  borne  not 


only  by  employees  but  by  the  employers 
as  well. 

Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  in  the 
Senate's  careful  study  of  the  proposed 
social  security  legislation,  we  must  first  be 
sure  that  the  tax  increases  proposed  are 
not  so  burdensome  as  to  be  too  burden- 
some upon  those  required  to  pay,  and, 
secondly,  that  the  drain  on  the  social 
security  trtist  fund  is  not  beyond  the 
system's  ability  to  withstand. 

For  it  Is  important  to  remember  that 
those  citizens,  now  in  their  20's  and  30's, 
who  are  presently  paying  into  the  fimd, 
will  someday  be  entitled  to  draw  from 
It  during  their  retirement  years. 

These  people  have  a  right  to  expect 
reasonable  and  adequate  benefits  just  as 
do  the  millions  of  older  Americans  with 
us  today. 

The  social  security  system  has  been  a 
godsend  for  millions  of  older  Americans, 
and  It  provides  faith  in  the  future  for 
all  of  us  as  we  grow  older.  It  also  helps 
yoimger  Americans,  struggling  to  rear 
their  families,  and  who,  otherwise,  would 
have  to  provide  for  the  entire  needs  of 
aging  parents  and  other  relatives. 

To  keep  that  faith  strong,  however, 
we  must  exercise  due  care  to  make  sure 
that  no  rash  changes  are  made  that 
might  later  deprive  countless  other  mil- 
lions of  their  just  due. 

Bearing  this  framework  in  mind,  I 
am  sure  that  the  Congress  will  act 
wisely. 


INTEREST  EQUALIZATION  TAX 
EXTENSION  ACT  OF  1967 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  previous  order  making  H.R.  6098  the 
pending  business  when  reported,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  H.R.  6098, 
it  now  having  been  reported. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  6098 >  to  provide  an  extension 
of  the  interest  equalization  tax,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  FOOD  AND  MEDI- 
CINE TO  NEEDY  PEOPLE— NOTICE 
OF  HEARING 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  earlier  to- 
day the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis]  introduced  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide food  and  medical  services  on  an 
emergency  basis  to  prevent  human  suffer- 
ing or  loss  of  life.  The  bill  would  vest 
administrative  and  enforcement  ability 
In  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States. 
It  would  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
$10  mUllon  for  each  fiscal  year  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

I  wish  to  strongly  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  for  Introducing  this 
legislation  which,  I  beUeve,  flows  largely 
from  the  hearings  held  in  Mississippi, 
and  only  last  week  in  Washington,  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Man- 
power, and  Poverty. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  made 
some  remarks  in  connection  with  this 
bill.  I  do  not  find  myself  in  agreement 
with  all  of  them  but,  nevertheless.  I  think 
it  is  a  splendid  action  on  the  part  of  the 
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Senator  from  Mississippi  that  he  has  seen 
the  need  for  this  emergency  service  and 
has  taken  the  leadership  in  filing  legis- 
lation for  its  immediate  solution 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  tiie  names  ot  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  may  be  added  as  cospon- 
8ors  to  S.  2138.  the  bill  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis!: 

Senators  Morse.  Yarbgrough,  Kennedy 
of  New  York.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts. 
Javits.  Prouty,  and  Clark. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr  Pre=;ldent.  we  were 
able  to  contact  these  Senators  this  morn- 
ing, after  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
introduced  the  bill,  and  in  asking  to  be 
treated  as  cosponsors.  they  all  join  me 
incommendint;  inm  ior  what  he  has  done. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  confident  that 
almost.  If  not  all.  of  the  other  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  in  due  course,  will  wish  to 
become  cosponsors  of  the  bill.  However, 
since  I  do  not  wish  to  delay  its  processiner, 
I  am  not  going  to  ask  that  the  bill  be 
held  at  the  desk  for  additional  cospon- 
sors but.  rather,  will  urge  Senators  to 
ask  the  prlvilene  of  cosponsorinL'  on 
Monday  or  Tuesday  of  next  week 

Mr.  President,  I  should  al&a  like  to 
announce  that  at  11  a.m.  on  Monday 
next.  July  24.  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment.  Manpower,  and  Poverty 
will  hold  an  e.xecutive  session,  at  which 
we  hope  to  mark  up  the  bill  and  report 
it  to  the  full  committee.  Obviously,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  hold  heannus  because 
hearings  have  already  been  held,  in  ex- 
tenso,  on  the  hungry  American.  The 
hungry  American  lives  not  only  in  Mis- 
sissippi, but  also  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  country,  Including  parts  of  my  own 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  larue  pait.s  of 
Appalachia,  on  Indian  reservations,  and 
in  parts  of  the  Far  West. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  program 
or  a  problem  confined  to  one  State  I 
regret  that  so  much  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  Mississippi  which,  in  many 
ways,  has  done  a  better  job  than  many 
of  the  other  States  In  approving  food 
programs  for  its  hungry  people — particu- 
larly its  hungry  children. 

At  this  point.  I  should  like  to  mention 
that  there  are  many  other  parts  of  the 
country  where  this  same  condition  ap- 
plies. Therefore.  I  would  hope  that  at  an 
early  date — next  week — we  could  get  this 
legislation  to  the  floor,  passed,  and  sent 
over  to  the  other  body  so  that  the  hungry 
In  America  may  be  fed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  vield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  cannot  tell  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  how  deeply  he  moves 
me.  I  have  great  admiration  for  what 
he  is  doing  in  connection  ^ith  this 
problem. 

As  I  was  listening  to  him,  my  thoughts 
went  back  to  1957.  This  is  not  a  new 
crusade — and  "crusade"  Is  the  proper  use 
of  the  word  here,  for  it  Is  a  holy  cause  In 
which  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
engaged. 

How  well  I  remember.  In  1957,  when 
the  Senator  was  a  member  of  my  sub- 
committee on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee,  when  we  carried  on  the  In- 


vestigation into  the  situation  of  hungry 
children  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  report  became  known  as  the 
"Morse  Hungry  Cliildren  Report."  but 
only  because  I  was  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. It  should  have  had  the  names 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and 
every  other  member  of  that  subcommit- 
tee on  the  tiPle  of  the  report. 

However,  what  did  we  find'  That  the 
total  food  supply  of  230-some.  as  I  recall 
the  figure,  little  boys  and  girls  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  came  out  of  garbage  cans 
in  the  ghetto  alleys  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  from  the  handouts  tliey  re- 
ceived from  tiie  back  doors  of  the  slums, 
in  which  they  lived. 

Let  me  say  that  as  a  member  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee,  al- 
though our  report  brought  about  great 
reforms  in  the  District,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment I  speak  in  this  Chamber  there  are 
still  many  boys  and  girls  in  Washington 
going  huntrry.  boy.s  and  tills  sufferin^j 
from  malnutrition. 

Remember,  we  found  this  out  last  year, 
in  a  speech  I  made  at  the  time,  of  the 
large  number  of  little  boys  and  girls — 
colored,  yes.  but  also  the  children  of 
God — going  to  school  every  morning  in 
tiie  District  without  a  morsel  of  food  for 
breakfast.  And  we  expected  them  to 
learn?  We  expected  them  to  be  well  be- 
haved? 

As  I  said  in  that  speech,  part  of  the 
behavior  problem  in  the  classrooms  in 
the  Di.'^trict,  or  in  any  other  ghetto 
school,  is  because  so  matiy  children  are 
just  plain  hungry.  The  Senator  and  I. 
as  parents,  know  the  problems  we  have 
sometimes  had  wlien  we  found  our 
young.sters  were  hungry,  and  a  glass  of 
milk,  a  cracker,  or  a  cookie  in  the  after- 
noon changed  their  behavior  because  it 
changed  their  blood  chemistry. 

Mr.  President,  every  citizen  in  this  af- 
fluent society  of  ours  has  a  moral  ob- 
ligation to  join  the  cru.sade  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  to  see  if  we  cannot 
solve  the  problem  of  lack  of  food  for 
thousands  and  thou.sands  of  little  boys 
and  girls  in  this  countrv-  who  are  hungi-y 
at  the  very  moment  that  I  speak. 

That  is  why  I  say.  thi-s  is  a  matter  of 
national  shame.  That  is  why  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  private  in  the  front  ranks  of  the 
Senator's  brigade  as  he  seeks  to  carry  on 
this  cru.sade  across  America  to  end  the 
hunger  among  our  people  who,  in  a  free 
society,  at  the  very  least  are  certainly  en- 
titled to  be  fed. 

Mr.  CLARK  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Oregon  for  his  very  kind  remarks. 

I  remember  the  1957  crusade  very  well. 
The  Senator  has  so  well  named  it.  be- 
cause he  led  it.  and  I  was  happy  to  be  a 
private  in  the  ranks  of  his  brigade  back 
in  1957.  which  was  the  first  year  I  .served 
in  this  body. 

I  can  still  see  the  look  on  the  faces 
of  those  little  children  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  and  I  took  our  field 
tour  of  the  slum  areas  in  the  District — 
some  of  them  within  a  good  rightfielder's 
strong  throw  of  where  we  are  standing 
right  now  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I 
remember  the  indignation  we  felt  at 
witnessing  the  conditions  around  us.  es- 
pecially the  indignation  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  remember  the  magnifi- 
cent work  he  did  then,  and  is  still  do- 


ing, to  see  that  this  situation  is  remedied. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon that  at  the  hearings  on  the  poverty 
program  this  year,  dealing  with  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  we  listened  to  testi- 
mony which,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  was 
absolutely  clear  and  convincing.  It  was 
supported  by  a  field  trip  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  and 
I  took  into  an  area,  again  not  very  far 
from  where  we  are  standing  right  now. 
where  we  saw  some  of  these  ill-fed  chil- 
dren. While  the  situation  is  better  now, 
it  still  exists. 

I  note  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  Is  in  the  Chamber. 
I  know  that  he  is  just  as  interested  in 
this  problem  as  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon and  I.  As  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia is  doing  all  he  can  to  see  that  the 
welfare  payments  and  other  services 
available  to  these  unfortunate  little  boys 
and  girls — and  many  of  their  mothers 
and  fathers,  too — are  sent  on  their  way 
to  remedy  this  intolerable  situation. 

Oh.  no,  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a 
Mississippi  problem  alone.  This  is  a 
problem  in  almost  every  great  city  in 
the  United  States  of  America  where  there 
is  a  ghetto.  It  is  also  a  problem  on  In- 
dian reservations.  It  is  al.so  a  problem 
in  the  rural  areas  of  Appalachia. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  my  good  friend 
from  Oregon  for  his  kindness.  I  assure 
him  of  my  appreciation  for  the  support 
he  is  giving  us  in  this  crusade  aizainjt 
poverty. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsvlvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Since  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oieson  and  the  distin- 
uuished  Senator  from  West  Virginia  are 
in  the  Chamber,  and  conditions  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  been  men- 
tioned. I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
these  distinguished  Members,  who  have 
much  to  do  with  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  utterly  indefensible  and  unten- 
able conditions  under  which  the  Capital 
transit  buses  operate. 

On  the  way  to  the  Capitol  this  morn- 
ing, I  happened  to  get  caught  in  a  traf&c 
situation  behind  one  and  between  two. 
One  simply  cannot  stand  that  exhaust 
without  becoming  unconscious.  It  is  un- 
conscionable that  the  Congress  will  per- 
mit the  Capital  City  of  this  country  to 
operate  in  any  such  manner. 

We  passed  a  clean  air  bill  the  other 
day.  I  do  not  know  what  it  amounts  to. 
but  we  could  at  least  start  in  the  Capital 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  have  often 
had  the  same  unfortunate  experience  as 
he  had  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
I  would  like  tr  point  out  also,  however, 
that  the  apartment  in  which  I  live  is  far 
too  close  to  the  National  Airport,  and  as 
I  watch  from  a  small  balcony  the  air- 
planes coming  In  and  taking  off — par- 
ticularly the  jet  planes — I  note  that  they 
are  followed  by  a  large  amount  of  the 
foulest  kind  of  smoke.  I  assume  there  is 
a  certain  amoimt  of  carbon  monoxide  or 
some  other  lethal  pollution  from  those 
exhausts. 

I  believe  we  have  to  think  not  only  in 
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terms  of  the  buses,  but  the  black  smoke 
and  filth  which  come  out  of  the  Potomac 
Electric  Power  plants  and  the  jet  ex- 
hausts from  the  aircraft  of  every  major 
airline  in  the  country. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  applied  the 
same  high  principles  which  are  set  forth 
in  the  Clean  Air  Act,  which  passed  this 
body  last  week  unanimously,  and  for 
'  which  we  authorized,  over  a  period  of 
years.  $700  million,  to  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  hope  members  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee,  of  which  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  so  distinguished 
a  member,  will  take  rapid  and  interested 
considerat-on  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  1  minute  to  me? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee is  always  veiT  convincing.  This 
time  there  is  no  answer  to  his  case.  I 
agree  with  him.  I  shall  have  the  counsel 
of  my  committee  take  note  of  his  re- 
marks and  proceed  with  the  preparation 
of  the  necessary  letters  to  go  to  the  ap- 
propriate officials  of  the  D.C.  Transit  Co. 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  government, 
and  also  prepare  the  necessary  memo- 
randums that  I  need  in  order  to  serve  as 
the  Senator's  legislative  counsel,  so  to 
speak,  in  prosecuting  the  case  in  his 
behalf. 

Mr.  GORE.   Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield.  v' 

Mr.  GORE.  I  appreciate  this  respond, 
and  I  trust  that  the  able  Senator  will 
have  his  counsel  inquire  if.  in  fact,  an  un- 
usual mixture  of  fuel  is  not  used  in  these 
particular  motors  in  order  to  make  a  lit- 
tle bigger  profit  at  the  expense  of  the 
health  of  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  hope  the  Senator 
would  not  ignore  the  airplanes  and  the 
utility  companies  when  he  starts  the  in- 
vestigation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  looking  for  votes  to 
eliminate  at  least  80  percent  of  the  air 
traffic  at  National  Airport  and  to  send 
it  to  what  I  think  is  the  finest  airport  in 
this  country,  as  far  as  efficiency  Is  cori- 
cerned.  and  to  another  airport  that  is 
exceedingly  efficient,  too.  I  refer  to  Dulles 
and  Friendship.  I  think  we  are  playing 
with  a  great  risk  when  we  permit  Na- 
tional Airport  to  continue  to  operate  on 
the  congested  basis  on  which  it  Is  now 
operating.  I  do  not  accept  nor  do  I  believe 
the  statement  that  I  read  in  the  papers 
last  night  or  this  morning  that  one  of 
the  reasons  it  is  insisted  that  we  have  this 
air  traffic  at  National  Airport  Is  that  it  is 
of  great  convenience  to  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  We  are  running  the 
risk  of  serious  accidents  at  National  Air- 
port If  we  do  not  decrease  the  air  traffic 
there. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  adding 
to  the  pollution  of  the  area  is  inexcusable 
and  that  It  should  be  stopped.  We  cannot 
justify  the  noise  element,  practically  In 
the  heart  of  the  Capital  City.  Has  the 
Senator  ever  been  to  a  Watergate  con- 
cert? It  is  one  of  the  great  cultural  bene- 
fits being  offered  free  to  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Colimibia.  We  ought  to  en- 
courage more  of  them.  At  those  concerts, 
the  music  is  constantly  blurred  and  the 


pleasure  of  the  audience  interferred  with 
as  one  jet  plane  after  another  jet  plane 
lands  or  takes  off  at  National  Airport,  in- 
terrupting the  enjoyment  of  the  concerts. 
Again  I  ask,  what  Is  the  matter  with  us 
as  legislators  that  we  let  profit  dollars 
cause  the  great  sacrifices  that  they  are 
causing  in  connection  with  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  refers  to  in  regard 
to  the  D.C.  Transit  and  what  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  refers  to  in  regard  to 
air  transportation  at  National  Airport? 
There  are  things  more  valuable  than  dol- 
lars in  a  free  society. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  useful  interjection.  I,  too.  happen  to 
be  a  lover  of  music — probably  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  my  friends  from  Ten- 
nessee and  Oregon;  but  what  happens  In 
my  apartment  in  Southwest  Washington 
at  3  o'clock  almost  every  morning  is  that 
some  airplane  gets  to  the  end  of  the  run- 
way at  National  Airport  and  proceeds  to 
race  its  engines  for  5  or  10  or  15  minutes 
before  it  takes  off.  The  noise  comes 
through  my  shut  window,  because  I  have 
air  conditioning,  and  wakes  me  up.  Why 
they  stop  at  the  end  of  the  runway  and 
make  that  noise,  I  do  not  know.  Then, 
when  they  take  off,  I  have  the  feeling  that 
they  are  going  to  fly  right  Into  my  bed.  I 
would  hope  that  this  matter  would  get 
some  attention. 

It  occurs  to  me  that,  between  the  Sen- 
ators from  Tennessee,  Oregon,  and 
Pennsylvania,  we  have  made  a  complete 
circle  in  remarking  on  some  of  the  out- 
rages under  which  people  live  in  the  en- 
vironment of  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  GORE. , Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  It  might  be  pertinent  once 
again  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  the  Nation's  Capital  City.  We  can 
become  very  excited  about  pollution  of 
the  air  in  some  distant  spot  In  our  Na- 
tion, but  what  about  the  Capital  of  the 
country? 
Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  quite  cor- 

rcct 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  forgot  one 
thing  He  forgot  the  human  sludge  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Potomac  River.  That 
ought  to  be  mentioned,  too.  They  should 
be  put  together.  There  is  no  excuse  for  it. 
We  ought  to  investigate  what  is  being 
done— I  think  it  will  be  found  nothing  Is 
being  done — about  cleaning  up  the  Po- 
tomac River,  so  it  could  be  a  recreation 
river  and  used  for  fishing  and  swimming 
and  other  recreation.  I  can  take  the 
Senator  out  in  a  boat  and  show  him 
places  where  there  are  over  14  feet  of 
human  sludge  accumulated.  It  is  the 
filthiest  river  for  sludge  in  all  the  world. 
Not  a  river  in  all  the  world,  so  the  evi- 
dence presented  to  my  committee  shows, 
is  as  dirty,  filthy,  or  polluted  as  is  the 
Potomac  River  running  through  the 
Capital  City. 

Of  course,  we  have  complicated  prob- 
lems in  connection  with  it.  The  river  in- 
volves not  only  the  District  of  Columbia 
but  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Those  two 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
ought  to  get  together  and  enter  into  a 


compact  for  joint  action  to  clean  up  the 
Potomac  River  so  it  will  be  a  spot  of 
beauty  instead  of  a  health  hazard. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  closing,  let  us  not  for- 
get the  diesel  trucks  which  contribute  to 
air  pollution  by  spewing  out  black  filth 
into  our  air  from  those  smokestacks 
which  can  be  seen  abovc  the  cab  of  the 
driver. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  agree  with  that,  but  at 
least  the  exhausts  of  diesel  trucks  go  into 
the  air.  These  DC.  Transit  buses  spew 
the  exhaust  out  into  the  ground  so  it 
rises  into  one's  nostrils. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  feeling  about  the  die- 
sel trucks  is  that,  whatever  one  calls  it, 
it  is  about  at  nose  level,  so  they  do  al- 
most as  much  harm  as  the  buses  do. 


THE  MUNITIONS  TRADE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  turn  now 
to  the  subject  of  the  arms  trade — sales 
to  other  countries  of  conventional  arms 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Earlier  toaay.  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  McCarthy]  made  a  splendid 
presentation,  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  controversy  which  has 
arisen  with  respect  to  arms  sales  in  the 
Middle  East,  in  Africa,  in  Latin  America, 
and  in  Asia.  In  connection  therewith,  he 
placed  in  the  Record  the  three  splendid 
articles  written  during  the  last  few  days 
by  Neil  Sheehan  in  the  New  York  Times, 
and  also  a  most  provocative  and  inter- 
esting column  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning  under  the 
title  "The  Arms  Trade  Backfires,"  by  the 
well-known  columnists,  Rowland  Evans 
and  Robert  Novak. 

I  point  out  for  the  Record  that  two  of 
the  subcommittees  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs,  of 
which  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]  is  chairman,  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Disarmament,  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  as 
chairman,  have  recently  conducted  hear- 
ings with  respect  to  conventional  arms 
sales.  The  hearings  in  the  Disarmament 
Subcommittee  began  on  February  3.  and 
continued  for  the  better  part  of  a  month, 
covering  the  subject  of  the  deployment 
of  antiballistic  missile  systems,  in  addi- 
tion to  conventional  disarmament  in  the 
Middle  East  and  elsewhere. 

The  hearings  conducted  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Senator  Symington 
began  on  March  14  and  were  continued 
on  April  13,  20,  and  25,  and  June  22.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  on  Monday 
next.  Senator  Symington  will  be  avail- 
able for  a  press  conference  at  which  he 
will  discuss  his  hearings  and  for  which 
he  has  prepared  a  press  release  which 
will  be  made  public  at  that  time. 

My  friend  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
is  present  in  the  Chamber.  He  knows  of 
our' close  questioning  of  a  very  devoted 
public  servant  and  friend  of  mine— whose 
death  last  week  was  an  unmitigated 
tragedy,  not  only  for  the  country  but  for 
his  many  friends— a  warm  and  splendid 
individual  and  public-spirited  citizen, 
Mr.  John  McNaughton. 
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During  the  course  of  the  two  sets  of 
hearings,  we  heard  from  those  who  were 
In  charge  of  the  arms  sales  program  In 
the  Pentagon,  including  Mr.  Kuss.  whose 
name  has  been  prominently  mentioned 
In  the  public  prints  recently. 

In  my  opinion.  It  is  high  time  that 
Congress,  and  particularly  the  Senate, 
should  take  prompt  action,  after  full  and 
free  debate,  to  curtail  the  participation 
of  the  United  States  as  a  government 
and  the  participation  of  private  firms. 
which  are  making  millions  and  millions 
of  dollars  through  the  sale  of  arma- 
ments, in  sales  of  munitions  not  only  to 
underdeveloped  countries,  but  also  to  our 
NATO  allies,  which  in  turn  resell  them 
for  considerable  profit  to  other  underde- 
veloped countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  keenly  aware  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  difficult— in  fact,  it  is 
Impossible — to  create  unilaterally  a  re- 
striction on  sales  of  conventional  arma- 
ments to  underdeveloped  countries. 
which,  all  too  often,  turn  around  and  use 
them  against  each  other 

In  this  connection,  I  call  attention  to 
a  coliunn  by  James  Reston  published  in 
this  morning's  New  York  Times,  entitled 
"Washington:  How  To  Make  Things 
Worse  Than  They  Are." 

Mr.  Reston  points  out  that:     • 

The  Congress  is  troubled  these  days  about 
the  vast  tniffic  in  military  weapons.  It 
charges  the  Administration  with  deploring 
the  arms  race  while  leading  the  arms  race. 
And  this  raises  two  questions:  Is  the  charge 
true?  And  if  so.  is  it  wrong? 

He  reports  that  without  doubt  the 
charge  Is  true,  and  the  clear  implication 
Is  that  our  Government  is  acting  in  a 
hypocritical  fashion,  speaking  like  Dr. 
Jekyll  about  how  much  we  deplore  the 
arms  race  all  over  the  world,  and  then, 
like  Mr.  Hyde,  being  the  greatest  single 
arms  merchant  in  the  world 

Continuing,  however.  Mr  Reston 
points  out  the  very  great  difficulty  which 
confronts  those  of  us  who  would  like  to 
see  the  arms  traffic  stopped,  unless  and 
until  we  can  persuade  the  Russians  to 
stop  rearming  the  Arab  nations  in  Mid- 
dle East  and.  Indeed,  selling  arms  to 
many  other  countries  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe. 

I  can  add  to  what  Mr  Reston  said  that 
we  have  a  similar  problem  with  the 
French  Government,  which  is  in  the 
process  of  furnishing  well  over  $150  mil- 
lion worth  of  aircraft  to  the  Republic  of 
Peru,  In  order  to  satisfy  the  yearning  for 
status  and  for  diving  and  zooming  of 
members  of  the  Peruvian  air  force,  using 
money  which  Peru,  hard  pressed  for  for- 
eign exchange  and  one  of  the  most  pov- 
erty-stricken countries  of  all  Latin 
America,  can  ill  afford,  ostensibly  to  de- 
fend Itself  against  a  nonexistent  menace 
from  Its  neighbors,  Ciiile  and  Ecuador. 

I  hope  that  in  the  course  of  considera- 
tion of  the  foreign  aid  bill,  which  is  now 
being  marked  up  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  the  Senate  will  take 
drastic  action  to  see  to  it  that  no  coun- 
try which  Is  arming  for  war  against  one 
of  Its  neighbors  should  be  permitted  to 
have  either  miUtary  or  economic  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States.  I  hope 
that  during  the  course  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Export-Import  Bank  bill, 
when  an  amendment  which  the  Senator 


from  Louisiana  !Mr.  Elle.nder]  has  an- 
nounced he  will  propose  will  be  under 
consideration,  that  we  will  have  a  full, 
wide,  and  freewheeling  debate  on  the 
problems  of  arms  control  policies  in  con- 
nection with  the  arms  race  which  Is  now- 
being  carried  on  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  entitled  "Washington:  How  To 
Make  Things  Wor.se  Than  They  Are," 
written  by  James  Reston,  and  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  F*riday,  July  21. 
1967 

There  beln?  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Washington     How  To  M.\ke  Things  Worse 

TH.^N  Thet  Are 

I  By  James  Reston ) 

W\SHiNGTON.  July  20.— The  •Congress  Is 
troubled  these  days  about  the  vast  traffic 
in  military  weapons  It  charges  the  Admin- 
istration with  deploring  the  arms  race  while 
leading  the  arms  race.  .And  this  raises  two 
questions:  is  the  charge  true.'  And  if  so.  Is  It 
wrong' 

There  Is  no  doubt  about  the  answer  to  the 
first  question.  It  Is  true  The  .Administration 
1.5  simultaneously  making  speeches  against 
the  dumping  of  modern  anJ  obsolot*  arms  on 
all  kinds  of  countries  and  steadily  making 
shipments  of  more  and  more  arms.  In  fact,  as 
Nell  Sheehiin  of  The  New  York  Times  has 
shown  In  a  meticulous  report  from  orEclal 
sources,  the  United  States  Government  Is 
now  sending  more  weapons  to  more  countlres 
than  any  other  nation  In  the  world. 

THE     MILITARY     KICURCS 

The  facta  are  startling  frcim  1949  to  June 
1966  the  VS.  Government  alone  inot  count- 
Ini^  the  private  arms  s;ilesmen)  sold  $16  1 
billion  In  military  arms  to  other  countries 
and  gave  away  a  total  of  $30.2  billion.  This 
$46  3  billion  amounts,  over  t.he  same  period. 
t<i  $4  billion  more  than  all  the  economic 
grants  and  loans  provided  to  other  countries 
by  the  US  since  the  middle  of  1948,  Includ- 
ing the  spectacukirly  successful  Marshall 
Plan. 

Nevertheless,  the  answer  to  the  second 
question— Is  this  wrong'— is  much  more 
complicated.  Serious  men  like  Senator  Eu- 
gene McCarthy  of  MlnnesoUi  and  Repre- 
sentative Henry  Reu.ss  of  Wisconsin  are  lead- 
ing j»  campaign  to  get  control  of  this  mls- 
chl^  They  believe  this  tralRc  causes  more 
trouble  than  It  avoids  and  puts  the  Instru- 
ments of  war  In  the  control  of  governments 
that  can  neither  afford  them  nor  know  how 
to  use  them,  and  since  the  Middle  East  war 
some  Congressmen  have  been  demanding 
the  U.S.  get  out  of  the  business. 

The  situation  In  the  Middle  East,  however, 
shows  now  difficult  and  even  dangeurus  It  Is 
both  to  continue  the  arms  race  and  to  stop 
It  President  Johnson  tried  at  the  Glassboro 
meeting  with  Premier  Kosygln  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  get  an  \inderstandlng  on  the  ship- 
ment of  arms  Into  this  region  He  not  only 
failed,  but  the  Soviets  have  already  replaced 
almost  half  the  arms  the  Arab  states  lost 
In  the  recent  war. 

More  than  that.  Moscow  Is  now  sending 
military  missions  into  the  .Arab  suites  along 
with  the  new  arms  and  Is  not  only  Intluenc- 
Ing  the  reorganization  v»f  the  armed  forces 
of  Egypt  and  Syria,  but  the  political  re- 
organization of  those  countries  as  well.  This 
Is  one  of  the  many  paradoxes  of  that  con- 
flict: in  defeat,  the  -Arab  states  are  much 
more  dependent  on  Moscow  than  they  would 
have  been  In  victory. 

In  fact,  what  we  are  now  seeing  In  that 
part  of  the  world  Is  a  major  strategic  move 
by  the  U  S.S  R.  to  get  great  influence  If  not 
control  over  the  oil  and  transportation  of 
this  crossroads  to  Asia  and  Africa,  and  If  this 
happens  the  whole  strategic  position  of  west- 


ern   and    southern    Europe    will    be   gieally 
weakened. 

THE    ARAB    DIlfMMA 

Obviously,  the  other  Arab  states  are  not 
going  to  remain  In  their  present  defenseiew 
position.  They  are  going  to  get  arms,  no  mat- 
ter  what  the  United  States  does.  Israel  knows 
this  better  than  anybody  else  and  would 
prefer  to  see  the  United  States  provide  de- 
fensive arms  to  Jordan,  for  example,  tbar, 
to  find  offensive  Soviet  arms  and  technlclarj 
on  her  most  vulnerable  border. 

In  fact,  probably  the  best  hoj>e  of  arrang- 
ing a  f>eace  settlement  there  lies  In  Israels 
hope  of  making  separate  peace  arrangements 
with  Jordan.  Lebanon.  Tunis,  Saudi  Arabia 
and  the  other  stlU  uncommitted  states.  King 
Hussein  of  Jordan  made  It  perfectly  clear 
when  he  saw  President  Johnson  recently, 
however,  that  he  had  to  have  arms  to  restore 
some  kind  of  balance  of  power  with  the 
Israelis. 

Tills  is  the  dilemma  now  facing  the  PretW 
dent.  The  opposition  to  shipping  more  Amer- 
ican arms  into  the  area  Is  rising  precisely  a". 
the  moment  when  the  Soviets  are  moving 
rapidly  to  bring  all  these  states  under  a 
uniform  military  system  with  Soviet  &rms 
and    "advisers." 

Elsewhere  the  picture  is  less  clear.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  aims  traffic  In  the  world 
has  got  dangerously  out  of  control  and  tha: 
the  United  States  Government  h.us  been  sell- 
ing a.-ms  not  only  to  maintain  order  but  to 
make  money  and  help  Its  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem. 

But  the  present  Middle  E.istern  problem 
Indicates  the  dangers  In  a  one-sided  with- 
drawal from  the  arniis  race  To  keep  contro: 
of  the  oil  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Sovle*. 
Union  Is  a  vital  Interest  of  the  Unitid  States 
and  Us  NATO  allies,  and  this  canno'.  be  done 
by  pious  speeches  In  the  Congress  about  "the 
merchants    of    death." 
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HU^'GER  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Hun- 
ger in  America,"  published  in  the  Voice 
of  the  United  Steehvorkcr.s  of  America 
for  July  1967,  which  deals  with  some 
problems  on  which  the  Subcommittee  on 
Manpower,  Employment,  and  Poverty- 
has  been  holding  hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Recorp, 
as  follows : 

HUNCB»  IN  America 

Americans  are  used  to  appeals  for  assist- 
ance to  "underdeveloped"  nations  where 
hunger  and  starvation  are  an  accepted  by- 
product of  non-technical  societies.  The 
haunting  faces  of  CARE  posters  have  been 
.issoclated  with  conditions  which  happen 
only  in  other  countries,  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  the  shores  of  an  affluent  America 

It  may  have  served  as  a  rude  awakening 
for  millions  in  this  land  of  surplus  and 
plenty  when  last  month  a  team  of  doctors 
recently  returned  from  Mississippi  told  a 
Senate  subcommittee  that  hundreds  of  Negro 
children  In  that  state  are  near  starvation 

The  physicians,  meeting  with  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Mani>ower.  Employment  and  Pov- 
erty of  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark  (D..  Pa.),  re- 
ported "pitiful,  unbelievable  and  appalling' 
conditions  In  six  Mississippi  counties.  "They 
said  that  opposition  In  Congress  had  pre- 
vented distribution  of  free  food  stamps  even 
to  penniless  families  because  Jobless  fathers 
were  declared  "able-bodied." 

The  medical  team  revealed  that  the  chil- 
dren of  {KKir  famlUee  In  Appalachla  and  m 
other  Deep  South  states  suffered  from  sever* 
hunger  and  disease.  Their  findings  were  docu- 
mented In  a  June  4  article  In  the  Neu-  York 
Times  Magazine  by  Robert  Sherrlll,  entitled 


•It    Isn't    True    that    Nobody    Starves    in 

Sherrlll  tells  of  Kentucky  coal  miners  who 
eat  only  potato  peelings  for  lunch;  of  a  Mls- 
gisslppl  family  reported  to  have  eaten  a  cat 
and  of  Washington,  D.C..  pensioners  who 
scramble  for  discarded  lettuce  and  cabbage 
leaves  behind  one  of  the  largest  markets  in 
the  naUon's  capiUl.  ^  .».     ., 

"Poor  people  wouldn't  be  such  a  bother, 
Heywood  Broun  observed  In  watching  a  1932 
breadline,  "If  thev  didn't  starve  so  publicly." 
And  the  poor  of  the  "Other  America"  today 
are  usually  families  "out  of  sight,  out  of  the 
county  officials'  minds,  and  therefore  usually 
out  of  luck,"  Sherrlll  declares. 

Just  as  with  the  problems  of  our  decaying 
inner  cities,  the  technical  revolution  which 
has  changed  the  nature  of  our  once-domi- 
nant agricultural  society  has  left  its  wreckage 
to  the  poverty-pockets  of  farm  states.  But 
recognition  of  the  problem— and  acknowl- 
edgement that  people  can  and  do  starve  in 
the  United  States  In  the  year  1967— Is  the 
first  prerequisite  of  removing  this  shame 
from  our  midst. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  commend  the  editor  of 
this  fine  labor  union  journal  for  their  in- 
terest in  this  problem  so  far  removed 
from  the  ordinary  concerns  of  labor  un- 
ion members.  It  demonstrates  again  the 
deep  concern  of  the  United  Steelwork- 
ers  in  matters  affecting  the  broad  public 
Interest,  as  well  as  their  splendid  sense 
of  compassion  and  decency. 


NOMINATION  OF  CLIFPORD  L. 
ALEXANDER  TO  BE  CHAIRMAN  OP 
THE  FEDERAL  EQUAL  EMPLOY- 
MENT OPPORTUNITY  COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres- 
ident has  sent  to  the  Senate  the  nom- 
ination of  Clifford  L.  Alexander  to  be 
the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission.  Mr. 
Alexander,  who  is  33  years  old,  is  now  a 
Deputy  Special  Counsel  to  the  President. 
It  is  my  hope  that  his  nomination  will 
shortly  be  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  chairman,  has  a  special 
interest  in  the  work  which  Mr.  Alex- 
ander—if his  nomination  Is  confirmed, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be— and  his  colleagues 
will  be  doing,  because  of  the  subcom- 
mittee's responsibility  for  legislation 
dealing  with  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity and  its  oversight  duties  vls-a-vls 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"New  Chief  Buoys  U.S.  Job  Panel." 
written  by  Adam  Clymer  and  published 
in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  July  5.  1967.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  biographical 
statement  which  indicates  the  breadth 
of  Mr.  Alexander's  professional  experi- 
ence, notwithstanding  his  relative  youth. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  biography  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IProm  the  Baltimore  Sun.  July  5,  1967] 

New  Chief  Buoys  U.S.  Job  Panel 

(By  Adam  Clymer) 

Washington,   July  3.— The  Federal  Equal 

Employment  Opportunity   Commission,   the 

quietest  child  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 

faces  Its  annual  sharp  Increase  of  workload 

■horthanded  again. 


But  there  are  indications  the  problem 
may  not  be  as  severe  as  It  was  a  year  ago, 
when  the  commission  was  also  without  a 
chairman,  but  missing  far  more  staff  than 
It  is  now. 

For  about  a  year,  however,  there  has  been 
at  least  one  vacancy  on  the  five-member 
commission.  The  general  counsel's  post  has 
been  unoccupied  since  last  fall,  and  there  Is 
no  deputy  general  covmsel. 

NEW  CHAIRMAN   NOMINATED 

At  the  moment  there  are  two  commission 
vacancies,  but  President  Johnson  has  moved 
to  fill  one  by  nominating  Clifford  L.  Alexan- 
der, a  33-year-old  deputy  White  House  special 
counsel,  to  become  the  body's  third  chair- 
man In  as  many  years. 

Alexander,  who  declined  to  discuss  his 
prospective  post  before  Senate  confirmation 
action  (which  is  expected  to  present  no  prob- 
lems). Is  known  to  agree  with  commission 
critics  who  say  it  needs  more  enduring  lead- 
ership than  the  ten-  and  nine-month  tenures 
respectively  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr., 
and  Stephen  N.  Shulman. 

Alexander  has  been  nominated  for  a  full 
five-year  term. 

SHULi^AN  DEFENDS  WORK 

Shulman,  who  left  Friday  to  enter  private 
law  practice  after  several  years  in  various 
Government  Jobs,  argued  that  the  largely 
invisible  commission  had  accomplished  quite 
a  bit  in  two  years,  especially  In  organizing 
Itself  to  face  a  continually  expanding  area 
of  coverage. 

When  the  law  barring  Job  discrimination 
took  effect  July  2,  1965,  It  covered  only  em- 
ployers and  unions  affecting  100  or  more 
workers.  There  were  58,000  such  employers. 
The  celling  dropped  to  75  last  year,  and  the 
employer  total  climbed  43  per  cent,  to  83,000. 

Sunday,  when  the  celling  dropped  to  50, 
the  total  of  employers  Jumped  48  per  cent, 
to  123,000.  And  next  July  2  the  Increase  will 
be  a  whopping  104  per  cent,  to  258,000. 

EMPLOTERS  AND  UNIONS 

While  the  number  of  complaints  has  not 
climbed  rapidly  from  the  8,854  of  the  first 
year,  the  number  of  employers  and  unions 
Involved  has  climbed  sharply,  and  the  num- 
ber of  Investigations  grew  about  50  per  cent, 
from  approximately  1,600  to  about  2,400. 

With  Institution  of  computerized  record- 
keeping, and  filUng  many  staff  vacancies, 
Shulman  estimated  that  by  the  fall  the  com- 
mission would  be  able  to  handle  and  de- 
cide complaints  at  roughly  the  same  rate 
at  which  they  come  in.  assuming  that  some 
of  the  staff  cuts  made  in  the  House  are 
restored  in  the  Senate. 

"I  think,  all  things  considered,  for  the 
commission  to  think  it  can  achieve  an  ad- 
ministrative capability  to  handle  its  work- 
load in  2V4  years  is  'not  bad,'  "  said  Shulman 
in  an  Interview. 

CONSIDERED    HISTORICALLY 

"It's  awful  at  any  particular  moment,  but 
considered  historically,  it's  not  bad." 

The  commission  has  only  a  vague  repu- 
tation and  is  remarkably  noncontroversial 
for  anything  connected  with  civU  rights.  It 
attracts  Uttle  sustained  praise  or  criticism, 
though  there  are  indications  of  labor  union 
impatience  with  some  of  its  recent  efforts 
to  lower  bars  to  apprenticeship. 

The  secrecy  which  the  1964  act  Imposed 
on  handling  of  complaints  is  one  cause  of 
Its  lack  of  notoriety,  but  so  is  its  slow 
progress  In  initiating  "aflirmative  action 
programs  to  employ  Negroes  and  other  mi- 
nority group  members. 

SOUTHERN  TEXTILE   MOVE 

Shulman  noted  that  a  seminar  on  em- 
ploying Negroes  in  the  Southern  textile  In- 
dustry had  led  to  improved  hiring  oppor- 
tunities without  any  formal  commission 
action. 

The  former  chairman  said  he  expected 
the  Issues  facing  the  commission  to  become 


increasingly  difficult,  shifting  from  blatant, 
deliberate  racial  discrimination — "cases  that 
were  an  embarrassment" — to  subtler  prob- 
lems, like  unrealistic  and  Irrelevant  quali- 
fications for  Jobs. 

NO  GREAT  SHAKES  EITHER 

The  "problem  is  in  the  low  grade — the 
average  types.  And  the  average  American 
white  is  no  great  shakes  either,"  he  said. 

One  key  stumbling  block,  he  said,  was  In 
personnel  directors  who  may  use  a  sophisti- 
cated vocabulary  test  to  fill  a  truck  driver's 
Job  "to  try  and  make  a  science  out  of  it  for 
defensive  purposes." 

These  officials,  he  said,  are  not  trying  to 
bar  Negroes,  but  have  tried — with  some  suc- 
cess— to  find  a  system  which  gives  them 
an  excuse  for  having  hired  a  man  if  he 
doesn't  work  out  on  the  Job. 

If  the  personnel  manager  could  say  no 
more  than  "he  looked  like  maybe  he  could 
do  the  Job,"  said  Shulman,  that  wouldn't 
be  nearly  as  satisfactory  a  response  to  an 
irate  supervisor  as  the  score  the  man  had 
made  on  some  test. 

PROBLEM     OP    "INERTIA" 

Classifying  this  sort  of  problem  among 
many  he  Usted  generally  as  "Inertia,"  he 
said  the  basic  problem  of  unequal  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  Negroes  was  not  the 
personal   responsibility    of    anyone    or   any 

group. 

••The  fault  is  in  allowing  ghettoes  to 
exist,"  he  said,  where  Negroes  cannot  get  the 
skills  industry  has  been  asking. 

•I  don't  know  who's  responsible  for  that. 
That's  the  basic  fault.  That's  there." 

"How  do  you  solve  that? 

••Maybe  the  best  answer  is  to  provide  Job 
opportunities  so  people  can  move  up  and 
move  out."  

BlOGRAPH-r    OP    CLIFFORD    L.    ALEXANDER,    jR. 

On  June  27,  1967,  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  nominate  Mr.  Clif- 
ford L.  Alexander,  Jr.,  to  be  Chairman  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
succeeding  Stephen  N.  Shulman,  whose  term 
expired  July  1,  1967. 

Background  information  on  Mr.  Alexander 
follows : 

PRESENT    POSITION 

Deputy  Special  Counsel  to  the  President, 
the  White  House. 

EDUCATION 

1955.  A.B..  Harvard  University,  Cum  Lauda 
1958.  LL.B.,  Yale  Law  School. 

PREVIOUS    EXPERIENCE 

1964  to  present:  Successively  Deputy  Spe- 
cial Assistant,  Associate  Special  Counsel,  and 
Deputy  Special  Counsel  to  the  President. 

1963-64:  Foreign  Affairs  Officer,  National 
Security  Council. 

1963 :  Private  Law  Practice,  New  York  City. 

1962-63:  Program  and  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Harlem  Youth  Opportunities  Unlimited. 

1961-1062 :  ExecuUve  Director  of  the  Man- 
hattanvlUe  Hamilton  Grange  Neighborhood 
Conservation  Project. 

1959-1961:  Assistant  District  Attorney  for 
New  York  County. 

Bom  September  21,  1933,  New  York  City. 
Married  in  1959  to  Adele  Logan.  Two  chil- 
dren. Home:  247  G  Street,  S.W.,  Washington, 
DC. 

ALSO 

First  Marshal  of  class.  Harvard  University; 

President,  local  chapter.  Phi  Delta  Phi,  In- 
ternational legal  fratermty  while  at  Yale 
Law  School; 

Contributor,  The  Newcomera— Negroes  and 
Puerto  Ricans  in  a  Changing  MetropoUa  (by 
Oscar  Handlln ) . 

MILITARY     DATA 

1958-1959  United  States  Army. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  note  for  the  Record 
that  I  have  a  particular  bias  in  Mr.  Alex- 
ander's favor,  since  he.  too,  is  a  gradu- 
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ate  of  Harvard   Colle£;e,   at.d   almost   a 
contemporary  of  my  son 


HOUSING   FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr  Preside:;!.  dunUfi  re- 
cent hearings  in  the  .Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing'  for  the  Elderly  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  At'ing.  Mr  Paul 
L.  Niebanck.  author  of  The  Elderly  in 
Older  Urban  Areas,'  and  a  member 
of  the  Institute  for  Environmental 
Studies  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
stressed  the  importance  of  the  rent 
supplement  program  for  older  people  who 
live  in  urban  areas 

Mr.  Niebanck  made  the  point  that  '  an 
investment  in  housmu  for  the  elderly 
can  be  expected  to  produce  a  hieh  return 
in  the  form  of  what  mitiht  be  called 
happiness  per  dollar  "  I  enthusiastically 
agree,  and  I  also  share  Mr.  Niebancks 
conclusion  that  rent  supplementation  is 
necessary  as  a  support  to  other  worth- 
while programs  directed  at  the  needs  of 
the  elderly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
Of  Mr.  Niebanck's  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Rfcord  at  this  point 

There  beini?  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows- 
RcntSupplxmentatiljn  as  .\  Me-ans  To  Better 

Housing  kur  the  Ukhan  Elderly 
(Testimony  before  the  Subcommlf.ee  on 
Housing  fnr  the  Elderly.  Si>eclal  Commit- 
tee on  Aglni?.  U  S  Senate.  July  11.  1957.  by 
Paul  L  Niebanck,  Institute  for  Environ- 
mental Studies.  University  ot  Penn- 
sylvania) 

INTRODUCTION 

In  the  time  at  my  disposal  this  mornln*?. 
I  will  attempt  to  deal  succlntly  with  throe 
questions : 

1.  Is  the  elderly  population  a  proper  focus 
for  housing  assistance  programs  In  general'' 

2.  Is  rent  supplementation  particularly 
suitable  as  a  means  to  better  Uvinec  condi- 
tions for  the  elderly' 

3.  Can  the  elderly  per-sons  who  are  re- 
quired to  move  to  make  r  >om  for  redevelop- 
ment benefit  sut>stantially  fVom  a  rent  sup- 
plement program  specifically  designed  to 
assist   them' 

In  addresslni?  myself  to  thsse  questions,  I 
will  make  seven  general  points  and  will  th?n 
close  with  a  numerical  estimate  of  the 
market  respon.se  that  could  be  expected  If 
a  program  of  rent  supplementation  for  the 
elderly  relocation  were  instituted 

OENBRAL    CONSIDERATIONS 

My  first  point  Is  that  the  typical  older 
person  places  a  remarkably  hlBlh  value  on 
the  place  In  which  he  lives  The  housing 
unit  Itself  and  Its  Immediate  surroundings 
are  probably  of  more  intense  and  Intimate 
concern  to  the  older  person  than  they  are  to 
many  other  sectors  of  the  population.  This 
comparatively  high  value  Is  expressed  in 
many  ways.  One  Is  the  considerable  amount 
of  time  an  elderly  person  spends  In  or  near 
hla  home.  Another  is  the  high  proportion  of 
his  Income  that  he  Is  willing  to  expend  to 
•ecure  appropriate  accommodations.  Still 
another  Is  his  psychological  Identification 
with  place  and  the  expression  of  self  that 
the  home  seems  to  represent  To  the  extent 
that  the  older  person  does  Indeed  place  a 
comparatively  high  value  on  his  housing, 
an  Investment  In  housing  for  the  elderly 
,  can  be  expected  to  produce  a  high  return  in 
the  form  of  what  might  be  called  "happiness 
per  dollar." 

A  Mcond  point,  related  to  this  first.  Is  the 
fact  that  an  Improvement  in  living  condl- 
tlon«  for  the  elderly  person  Is  likely  to  have 
Important  "multiplier"  elTecta.  If   the  unit 


Is  situated  proximate  to  shopping  facilities, 
for  example,  the  resident  may  be  able  to  do 
rRore  of  his  own  shopping  than  was  previous- 
ly the  case,  and  his  travel  costs  may  be  slgnlf- 
1:  mtly  l»wered.  Or.  If  the  structure  con- 
taining his  own  dwelling  houaes  other  old'i'r 
pers<:ina  as  well  or  Is  adjacent  to  a  social 
center  for  older  persons,  his  response  to  his 
environment  and  his  Involvement  at  many 
levels  may  greatly  Improve  Thus.  If  sec- 
ondary effects  are  considered  to  be  important 
in  housing  policy,  an  Investment  in  housing 
for  the  elderly  would  seem  to  be  a  sound 
Investment 

Still  another  point,  one  that  Is  comple- 
mentary to  what  has  r.lready  been  said,  is 
the  fact  that  the  elderly,  while  having  an 
intense  Interest  In  housing  that  supports 
their  dignity  and  susUilus  tl'elr  independ- 
ence, are  quite  often  totally  unable  to  de- 
mand such  housing  in  an  una.ssUted  private 
market  In  urban  areas  generally,  large  num- 
ixirs  of  older  households  fall  below  even  the 
m.>st  stringent  of  poverty  lines,  and  are  thus 
wholly  unable  to  compete  for  good  housing 
In  the  case  of  the  elderly  who  are  required 
to  move  to  make  way  for  redevelopment  proj- 
ects, moreover,  fully  two  eut  of  five  are  whol- 
ly without  the  ability  to  sustain  themselves 
and  make  ends  meet  at  the  same  time,  and 
only  one  out  of  fl',e  possess  any  degree  of 
re.ii  financial  freedom  i  Table  Ii  Comp,;red 
to  their  younger  neighbors  or  to  older  persons 
elsewhere,  their  lot  Is  often  a  dltflcult  one. 
and  compared  to  the  population  as  a  whole, 
their  capacity  to  lay  out  substantial  amounts 
of  money  for  housing  Is  weak  Indeed  (Table 
II)  Thus,  on  grounds  of  equity,  as  well  as 
on  grounds  of  response  and  net  benefit,  there 
Is  considerable  support  for  special  attention 
to  these  older  households.  If  housing  policy 
Is  sensitive  at  all  to  the  ability  of  its  po- 
tential clients  to  share  In  the  cost  of  better 
housing.  It  must  surely  count  the  elderly 
residents  of  our  urban  centers  as  one  of  Its 
primary  concerns. 

TABtE  I — Compartson  of  annual  incomes  of 
elderly  households  displaced  by  redevelop- 
ment action  and  u-^ban  elderly  household'* 
m  general 

llnperunll 


DisplaMd 

households 

■ 

-      — 

2-or- 
mote- 

l-p«r- 

Annual  income 

2-or- 

1- per- 

person 
house- 

son 

more- 

son 

house- 

person 

tiouse- 

holds 

holds 

house- 

holds 

holds 

Total  

100 

lOO 

100 

100 

Under  JlOOO  

10 
31 
18 
U 
11 
17 

42 

40 

8 

5 
3 

8 

li 

8 

11 
49 

1 

37 

Jl  000  to  Jl  999    

27 

J2.Q00  to  J2.999 

12 

J3  0O0  to  t3  999 

7 

$4rt«ilo  $1999 ,.... 

6 

t5.;)00  or  more , 

11 

Source    Estimated  from  P»iil  L.  Niebanck,  "The  Elderly  in 
Older  Urban  Areas,  '  196S,  table  7,  p.  18. 


Table  11 — Cornparlson  of  rent-paying  ability 
of  elderly  households  displaced  by  redevel. 
opment  action  and  urban  elderly  house- 
holds in  general 

|ln  percenti 


Monthly 

rent 

Displaced 
households 

100 

All  urban 
elderly 

Total 

100 

Uide' J30       

33 

19 
21 

11 
12 
4 

J3T  !o  J39  

t4.)to«9         

JWtolM        ... 

160  to  179 

WO  or  more 

Note.— Rent-payint  ability  is.  lor  purposes  o(  comparison. 
reprFs>nted  here  simply  by  actual  rents  paid  according  to  the 
1960  census 

Source    fitimated  from  Niebanck,  table  26.  p.  57. 


Fourth.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
even  the  best  of  the  public  efforts  to  reduce 
housing  costs  and  simultaneously  to  im- 
prove housing  quality  have  not  been  alto- 
gether successful  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  elderly  groups  tli.it  were  lnit:ally  en- 
vusloned  as  the  proper  beneliiianes  of  these 
programs  Land  prices,  construction  cost*, 
and  administrative  e.xpenses  being  v^hat  thev 
are.  it  would  appear  that  additional  tools 
are  needed  to  make  the  programs  now  In 
operation  more  fully  effective  What  Is  more, 
th4  housing  program.s  that  now  serve  the 
elderly-  public  housing,  the  "202"  prograir., 
the  "231"  program,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  the 
"221-d  3  '  program,  have  exhibited  a  cenume 
"consumer-orientation"  in  their  recent  ef- 
forts By  and  large,  they  have  bee.-i  Innova- 
tive and  sensitive  to  the  particular  housirig 
and  locatlonal  needs  of  our  older  citizens 
As  such,  these  program.'^  deserve  all  the  as- 
sistance they  can  get  In  extending  their 
services  and  making  full  use  of  the  experi- 
ence that  has  been  gained. 

A    fifth    point    of    great    relevance    to   the 
elderly  households  affected  by  redevelopment 
Is    that    there    Is    no   present    mechanism  of 
sufficient  scope  or  power  that  Is  able  to  focus 
directly  on  their  housing  and  related  needs 
at  the  time  of  displacement    Of  the  housing 
programs  Just  mentioned  neither  l.s  designed 
specifically  to  serve  the  elderly  relocatee.  nor 
are  they  coordinated  with  displacement  pro- 
grams   in    such    a    way    as    to    ensure    their 
maximum   usefulness   In   this   regard    I  will 
spell  out  exactly  what  I  mean  in  a  moment. 
but    the    general    point    Is    tliat   public   pro- 
grams designed  to  take  land  out  of  one  use 
and   put   It   to  another   use  have  as  yet  not 
been  coupled  with  equivalent   programs  de- 
signed   to    improve    the    lives   of    the   people 
who   are   affected.   What   is  called   for  Is  an 
annu.il  rate  of  production  of  low-cost  units 
at   least   rovighly   equal   to  the  number  that 
are   removed    from    the   Inventory   by   publ.c 
action.   Such   a    move   would    not   only  be  a 
popular  one.  and  one  that  would  rf'Uy  the 
present   unbalance,   but   It  would   materially 
speed  the  relocation   process  and  redevelop- 
ment itself    In  the  meantime,  even  the  best 
relocation    and    rehou.smg    efforts    will   con- 
tinue  to   be   thwarted   or   greatly   Inhibited 
Thu.s  it  is  clear  that  supportive  mech,uii;ras, 
such     as     rent     supplen.cnt.itlon.     must    be 
viewed  as  one  o.'  the  priin.iry  tools  for  the 
reconciliation  of  the  gulf  between  the  num- 
ber of  low-cost  units  that  Is  needed  as  a  re- 
sult of  clearance  programs  and  the  number 
that  Is  being  provided  by  housing  programs. 
Sixth,    the    simple    fact    that    relocaUon 
causes  a   general   Increase   In   housing  costs 
for    elderly    househtjlds    would    dictate   thai 
at  least  some  subsidy  be  provided    My  best 
calculation  shows  that  rents  among  elderly 
households    are    likely    to    Incrcuiie    by    an 
average   of   from   fifteen    to   twenty   percent 
after  rehx'atlon    Considering  the  limited  in- 
comes of  mo.st  of  these  households  and  the 
fact  that  Income  Is  quite  likely  to  be  lower 
after  relocation  than  before.  It  Is  not  difficult 
to  gra.sp   the  slgMtlcance  of  such   Increases 
Finally,  there  is  something  tf)  be  said  for 
housing     subsidies     on     grounds    that    are 
hardly   ever   con.sldered,   grounds   that  take 
Into   account   the   efficiency   of   the   housing 
market    as    a    whole     If    an    elderly    couple. 
for   example,   were   Induced   through   a  rent 
supplementation    program    to    move    Into  a 
small    unit    at    a   good    location,    it    Is   quite 
likely  that  It  would  be  vacating  a  unit  that 
Is    larger    and    much    more    suitable    for   » 
younger    family    than    for    an    older    family 
In  such  cases  as  this,  the  supplement  would 
not   only   benefit   the  elderly   couple,   but  It 
wuuld  effect  a  more  rational  and  satisfying 
deployment    of    the    nation's    housing    re- 
sources at  the  same  time 

RENT       SUPPLEME.NTATION       AS       A       REI.OCATI0N 
RESOURCE 

Now.  I  would  like  to  provide  you  with  »n 
Indication   of   the   degree   to   which   the  el- 
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derly  households  who  are  being  displaced 
by  urban  renewal,  highway  construction  and 
other  public  Improvements  could  be  ex- 
pected to  respond  to  a  program  of  rent  sup- 
plementation. My  example  should  be  taken 
only  as  Illustrative,  because  It  Is  constructed 
from  crtilv  one  set  of  possible  conditions. 
Nevertheless  In  Its  general  outline,  I  con- 
sider It  to  be  quite  realistic. 

Consider  the  following:  Each  year,  on  the 
order  of  16,000  households  headed  by  an 
older  person  are  forced  to  move  to  make 
wav  for  redevelopment.  Most  of  these  house- 
holds lay  out  what  would  appear  to  most 
of  us  to  be  rather  modest  amounts  of  money 
for  rent;  Indeed  about  half  pay  less  than 
IV)  per  month  (Tables  III  and  IV).  Despite 
these  low  rents,  which  are  usually  for  In- 
ferior accommodations,  the  real  rent-pay- 
ing ability  of  most  of  these  households  Is 
even  lower.  Instead  of  $40,  It  would  be  more 
appropriate  If  half  of  them  paid  less  than 
$30.  or  even  $20  per  month. 

Table  Hi—Maximum  rent-paying  ability  of 
elderly  households  forced  to  relocate  from 
urban  redevelopment  sites 

|ln  percent) 


Table  V. — Estimated  annual  response  of  dis- 
placed elderly  households  to  a  modest  pro- 
gram at  rent  supplementation 


Monthly  rent 

Based 

on  rents 

actually 

paid  prior  to 

relocation 

Based 

on  20 

percent 

ot  annual 

income 

Bastd 

on  sliding 

scale  of 

rent-income 

ratios  > 

Tolal 

100 

100 

100 

Under IIO    ..  

9 

10 

14 

19 

21 

11 

7 

5 

2 

2 

14 

15 

21 

13 

7 

5 

5 

4 

5 

11 

33 

J10toJI9  .... 

19 

J20toJ29     

12 

U0tciJ39 

6 

S40to$49        

3 

55CtoJ59  

3 

J6fltoJ69 

2 

570toJ79 

aOtoJ119 

H20or  more 

2 

9 

11 

I  This  is  tlie  preferred  estimate,  as  it  tends  to  treat  rent- 
Mvmg  ability  more  as  a  residual,  thus  taking  better  account  of 
nonhousing  needs.  The  rent-income  ratios  used  here  viiere; 


Ratio  (percent) 


Income 


0IOJ999 

Jl.OOO  to  $1,999 
J2.000  lo  S2.999 
13.000  to  J3.999 
Jl  000  lo  J4.999 
J5,000ormore. 


Source;  Estimated  from  Niebanck.  tables  7.  13,  and  26,  pp. 

18,29.  and  57. 

I 

Table  TV— Range  of  housing  need  generated 
by  the  annual  dislocation  of  elderly  house- 
holds by  redevelopment  action 


Mammum 
monthly  lent 

Based 

on  rents 

actually 

paid  prior  to 

relocation 

16,000 

Based 

on  20 

percent 

of  annual 

income 

Bated 

on  sliding 

scale  ot 

rent-income 

ratios 

Total 

16,000 

16, 000 

Under JIO 

5i3tojiir.....;;; 

12010  «9... 

1.400 

1,650 

2,200 

3,050 

3.350 

1,800 

1,100 

800 

350 

300 

2,300 

2,350 

3.300 

2,100 

1.050 

800 

800 

600 

900 

1.800 

5,300 
3,000 
1,900 

J3CloJ39 

900 

M0toW9. 

550 

J50toJ59 

500 

*60 lo  J69. . . 

400 

570  to  $79 

300 

»0to$119 

$120  or  more 

1,400 
1,700 

See  note  fiom  previous  table. 

Source:  Estimated  from  previous  table  and  Niebanck,  table 
3,  p.  13. 


Rent-paying  ability  before 
supplement 


Approximate  numbers  of  relo- 
cated elderly  households 
served  each  year  by  public 
housing,  "202,"  "231,  and 
"221-d-3"  programs 


Present 
experience 


Prospective, 
viith  tent  sup- 
plement 
averaging  $20 
per  month 


Under $10.... 
$10  to  $19.... 
$20  to  $29.... 
$30  to  $39.... 
$40  to  $49.... 
$50  to  $59.... 
$60  to  $69.... 
$70  to  $79.... 
$80  to  $119... 
$120  or  more. 


100 

1,100 

1,000 

600 

400 


800 
1,100 

2,000 
1,000 
600 
500 
500 
300 
200 


Total. 


3.200 


7,  Quo 


NOTES 

1  Rent-paying  abilrty  is  simplified  here  by  using  a  flat  20  per- 
cent of  gross  income.  This  choice  is  based  on  the  necessity  tor 
clarity  rather  than  the  logic  of  the  measure  itself.  (See  note, 

2  Present  experience  is  for  public  housing  only;  data  from 
the  other  programs  are  only  suggestive  and  indicate  that  service 
is  currently  provided  to  very  few  relocatees.  It  is  proximated 
Irom  knowledge  of  the  percent  of  elderly  relocatees  entering 
public  housing  in  a  sample  ol  cities  and  from  knowledge  ot  the 
rent  distribution  of  public  housing  units  occupied  by  the  elderly^ 

3  Prospective  experience,  for  public  housing,  is  approximated 
by  applying  the  proportions  extant  in  col.  (1)  to  the  numbers  in 
each  rent  class  alter  supplementation.  For  other  programs,  re- 
sponse percentages  were  assumed  to  be  roughly  the  same  as  tor 
public  housing  within  the  appropriate  rent  classes. 

Parenthetically,  It  should  be  noted  that  my 
statements  about  rent-paying  ability  are  not 
universally  true.  In  fact,  I  estimate  that  ful- 
ly one-sixth  and  perhaps  one-fifth  of  all 
elderly  relocatees  are  quite  capable  of  pay- 
ing more  than  $80  per  month  for  their  hous- 
ing, even  though  only  one  out  of  twenty- 
flve  actually  pays  that  much.  But  by  and 
large,  this  U  not  the  case. 

Next,  consider  that  the  rents  that  are  ac- 
tually paid— to  say  nothing  of  real  rent- 
paying  ability— are  altogether  too  low  to 
command  satisfactory  shelter  In  the  private 
market.  Purthermore,  the  "202"  and  "231" 
programs  serve  only  the  higher  Income 
groups,  and  among  relocatees,  this  demand  Is 
very  thin.  The  only  program  of  substantial 
size  that  even  be^ns  to  meet  the  obvious 
need  Is  the  public  housing  program.  My  esti- 
mate Is  that  roughly  3,000  displaced  elderly 
households  are  provided  housing  each  year 
under  the  public  housing  program,  and  that 
the  rents  they  pay  range  between  $20  and 
$55  per  month.  Much  of  the  real  need,  how- 
ever, comes  from  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  paying  less  than  $20  or  from  those  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  higher  rents  but 
should  not  be  forced  to  continue  to  do  so. 

Now  consider  a  different  situation,  wherein 
every  displaced  elderly  household  with  an 
income  under,  let  ua  say.  $5,000  Is  entitled 
to  a  rent  supplement  to  cover  the  difference 
between  the  economic  cost  of  appropriate 
housing  and  twenty  percent  of  the  house- 
hold's Income.  Suppose,  further,  that  In  or- 
der to  assure  the  recipient  of  a  housing  unit 
of  good  quality,  the  use  of  these  supplements 
Is  restricted  to  units  built  under  the  public 
housing  program,  or  the  "202,"  "231,"  and 
"221-d-3"  programs.  Finally,  suppose  that 
the  average  monthly  supplement  to  the 
households  that  responded  to  the  program  Is 
as  low  as  $20. 

Under  these  circumstances.  It  Is  my  con- 
servative estimate  that  the  public  housing 
program,  with  no  change  in  admissions  pol- 
icy or  marketing  tactics,  could  easily  expect 
a  demand  from  elderly  relocatees  half  again 
as  large  as  Is  presently  the  case,  and  the 
number  coiUd  very  possibly  double.  That  Is, 


public  housing  could,  with  a  supplement  to- 
talling $250  per  year  per  household,  easily 
expand  its  activity  for  elderly  relocatees  alone 
by  1,500  to  3,000  units.  The  number  of  house- 
holds that  would  now  be  eligible  for  and  de- 
sirous of  living  In  "202,"  "231,"  and  "221-d-3" 
projects  would  probably  rise  by  a  somewhat 
smaller  number,  but  my  opinion  would  be 
that  an  annual  demand  of  about  1,500  units 
on  the  part  of  elderly  relocatees  Is  not  an 
improbable  figure.  As  a  cautious  estimate  of 
total  activity,  then,  I  would  venture  that 
7,000  displaced  elderly  households  each  year 
could  be  provided  satisfactory  housing — "a 
decent  home  in  a  suitable  living  environ- 
ment," If  you  win — if  a  modest  program  of 
rent  supplements  were  made  available  di- 
rectly to  them  (Table  V),  These  7,000  con- 
trast with  a  little  more  than  3,000  at  the 
present  time.  Thus  there  is  a  ready  market 
for  4,000  units  per  year  created  by  redevelop- 
ment displacement,  a  market  that  could  be 
served  with  the  programs  now  in  existence, 
aided  by  a  modest  rent  supplement  program. 

SUMMARY 

To  summarize.  It  is  my  considered  opinion 
that  all  three  of  the  questions  I  posed  at  the 
outset  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
Direct  housing  assistance  is  exceedingly  im- 
portant in  the  case  of  the  elderly.  Rent  sup- 
plementation is  necessary  as  a  support  to 
other  worthwhile  programs.  And  a  supple- 
ment program  that  Is  tailor-made  to  the 
elderly  relocatee  is  likely  to  draw  a  large  re- 
sponse. Finally,  such  a  program  would  re- 
quire the  institution  of  no  other  new  pro- 
grams, but  would  be  able  to  rely  on  existing 
efforts  that  have  already  proved  their  worth 
and  have  found  acceptance  on  the  part  of 
the  public  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr,  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 


TRIBUTE    TO    JOHN    T.    McNAUGH- 
TON— AIR  TRAVEL  SAFETY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  doubt 
whether  there  is  anything  that  has  so 
disturbed  me  over  the  years  as  the  acci- 
dent which  befell  the  Piedmont  Airlines 
and  brought  to  death  some  82  people  in- 
cluding the  young  man  who  was  desig- 
nated to  become  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
John  T.  McNaughton. 

I  more  or  less  grew  up  with  him  in  my 
hometown  of  Pekin,  111.,  where  his  father 
came  some  years  ago  to  take  over  the 
Pekih  Daily  Times  and  subsequently 
other  papers  and  some  radio  stations,  in 
all  of  which  John  McNaughton  had  a 
part. 

He  went  to  law  school.  He  went 
through  Harvai-d.  He  became  an  assist- 
ant professor  of  law,  and  he  then  became 
a  full  professor  of  law.  Subsequently,  by 
stages,  he  became  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense 

He  was  appointed  general  counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  his  vir- 
tue, knowledge,  wisdom,  and  analytical 
ability  were  quickly  recognized,  as  a  re- 
sult of  which  he  was  designated  to  be- 
come Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

This  country  has  really  lost  a  great 
public  servant,  and  it  is  a  real  tragedy, 
in  connection  with  which  I  pondered  over 
the  accident  knowing,  of  course,  that 
in  a  number  of  years  similar  accidents 
will  occur. 

We  had  such  an  accident  several  years 
ago  at  the  Washington  National  Airport 
when  a  Brazilian  pilot,  flying  his  plane, 
crashed  Into  a  transport  plane  and 
brought  about  a  grievous  wreck. 
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It  has  happened  at  other  airports  In 
the  country. 

I  am  delighted  to  know  that  both  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  Senate 
and  the  comparable  committee  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  going  to 
make  an  investigation  into  this  matter. 

I  think  It  is  rather  high  time  that  this 
subject  be  investigated.  When  we  stop  to 
consider  the  volume  of  air  traffic  that 
^  now  Involved  In  a  metropolitan  center, 
we  realize  that  we  cannot  encimiber 
these  airfields  with  private  planes  with- 
out constantly  having  this  danger  before 
us. 

The  director  of  the  Pittsburgh  Airport 
told  me  this  morning  that  at  O'Hare 
Field  in  Chicago  we  now  have  90  gates 
which  means  90  openings  at  which  air- 
lines load  or  unload.  This  is  at  one  single 
airport.  We  can  imagine  what  kind  of  an 
airload  that  airport  has  around  the  clock, 
because  they  fly  24  hours  a  day. 

Surely,  we  must  find  an  answer  and 
see  whether  we  can  develop  better  co- 
ordination in  this  matter  in  an  effort  to 
make  sure  that  when  accidents  of  such 
dimension  as  that  which  happened  to 
Piedmont  will  not  happen  again.  Surely, 
it  can  be  minimized  to  the  very  smallest 
deffxee. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  in  connection  with  my  remarks 
a  little  biographical  statement  with  re- 
spect to  John  T.  McNaughton,  together 
with  a  memorandum  put  out  this  morn- 
ing by  the  International  Security  Affairs 
Department  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense over  the  signature  of  Townsend 
Hoopes,  Acting  Secretary  of  Defense. 
This  represents  the  grief  and  the  shock 
which  that  agency  experienced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  and  memorandum  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

John  T.  McNavghton 

John  T.  McNaughton  has  served  aa  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (International 
Secxirlty  Affaire)  since  July  1,  1964. 

Educator,  attorney,  newspaper  columnist 
and  editor,  and  government  oflBclal.  Mr.  Mc- 
Naughton had  served  a  year  as  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Arms  Con- 
trol when  he  was  appointed  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  on  July  1.  1962. 
He  was  General  Counsel  until  he  aasumed  his 
present  position. 

He  was  born  In  Blcknell,  Indiana,  the  son 
of  P.  P.  and  CecUle  i  McMillan)  McNaughton 
on  November  21,  1921.  He  received  his  AB. 
degree  from  DePauw  University  I  Greencastle, 
Indiana)  in  1942.  and  his  LL.B.  from  Harvard 
Law  School  In  1948.  A  Rhodes  Scholar,  he  was 
granted  a  B.  Lilt,  from  Oxford  in  1951.  He 
received  an  honorary  LL  D.  degree  from  De- 
Pauw University  In  1963.  During  World  War 
n,  Mr.  McNaughton  achieved  the  rank  of 
lieutenant,  VS.  Naval  Reserve.  He  first  com- 
manded a  Navy  gun  crew  on  a  merchant  ship 
In  the  Caribbean  and  North  Atlantic  and  then 
served  on  a  destroyer  escort  in  the  Pacific. 

His  newspaper  experience  Includes  serving 
as  columnist  for  the  Pekln  (Illinois)  Dally 
Tlmea,  of  which  he  was  editor  from  1951  to 
1963.  He  was  legal  counsel  for  the  newspaper 
during  the  same  period. 

Admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar  In  1948  and  the 
Massachusetts  Bar  in  1956,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  law  at  Harvard  Law 
Scbool  In  1953  and  became  full  professor 
m  l»6fl.  Mr.  McNaughton  was  on  leave  of 
absence  from  Harvard  during  1961-63. 


His  government  experience  Includes  serv- 
ing as  Assistant  General  Counsel.  OfBce  of 
the  U.S  Special  Representative,  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration,  In  Paris  from 
1949-1951.  He  also  served  several  periods  as 
assistant  district  attorney.  Middlesex  County. 
Massachusetts,  1957-1961.  and  was  a  can- 
didate for  Congress  from  Illinois  In  1952. 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, the  American  Society  of  Interna- 
tional Law,  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, the  Institute  of  Strategic  Studies,  and 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  He  Is  author  (with  W.  Barton 
Leach)  of  Handbook  of  Massachusetts  Evi- 
dence (1956),  of  8  Wlgmore,  Evidence  (Mc- 
Naughton rev.  1961)  and  of  books  of  exjjerl- 
mental  law  teaching  materials,  as  well  as  of 
articles 

Mr.  McNaughton  Is  married  to  the  former 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Pulkman  and  has  two  sons, 
Alexander,  aged  18,  and  Theodore,  11.  They 
reside  at  5031  Lowell  Street,  N  W  ,  Washing- 
ton,  DC. 

JoH.s  T.  McNavghton 
Assistant  Secretary  or  Defense. 

Waihtngton.  DC,  July  20,  1^67. 
Memorandum  tor  the  ISA  staff. 

I  doubt  If  there  Is  such  .1  thing  as  institu- 
tional grief.  Each  of  us  Is  responding  In  ac- 
cordance with  his  own  lights  and  his  own 
perspective.  Yet  It  may  be  possible,  even  use- 
ful, to  set  down  certain  common  elements. 

We  have  suffered  a  surpassing  personal 
loss;  and  suffered  it  with  the  shock  and  dis- 
belief that  are  themselves  Ironic  and  some- 
what Incredible  for  people  who  live  amid 
dally  reports  of  wholesale  carnage  across  the 
world.  How  sharp  and  painful  Is  the  dif- 
ference in  ln'.;\ict  between  Impersor.al  death 
and  the  irretrievable  loss  of  a  friend. 

And  the  country  ha.s  suffered  a  grevlous 
loss  of  demonstrated  leadership  and  high 
comp>etence  In  public  affairs  It  can  HI  af- 
ford this.  A  brilliant  career  has  been  snuffed 
out  In  mid-passage.  His  was  a  driving,  rest- 
less, extremely  quick  and  far-ranging  In- 
tellleence.  He  had  a  trenchant  personality. 
Saved  from  unvarnished  bluntness  by  a  sensi- 
tive Imagination,  an  innate  appreciation  of 
nuance,  and  a  graceful.  If  piercing,  wit. 
There  also  remained  a  strong  Midwestern 
strain  (not  quite  residual  Isolationism) 
which  rose  out  of  this  viscera,  when  the  oc- 
casion demanded,  to  protect  the  country 
against  fuzzy  heads  bent  unwittingly  on 
taking  us  down  some  new  garden  path  or 
over  fome  new  brink.  He  took  no  wooden 
nickels.  He  was.  I  suspect,  one  of  the  most 
sophisticated  minds  In  Washington.  All  of 
these  great  gifts  he  applied,  with  rare 
tenacity  and  zeal,  to  the  Immensely  compli- 
cated and  consequential  problems  of  our 
disordered  age. 

His  death  was  like  the  age,  .shot  through 
with  irony,  profound  tragedy,  poi^rnant  con- 
tradiction. Almost  his  whole  family  was  wiped 
out  at  a  single  stroke,  leaving  one  poor  son 
with  neither  mother,  nor  father,  nor  younger 
brother,  it  was  characteristic  of  our  era 
that  there  was  not  even  time  to  6i\y  good-bye. 
Townsend  Hoopes. 

Acting. 


PROPOSED     US      ASSISTANCE     TO 
MOISE  TSHOMBE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
expected  that  sometime  today  the  deci- 
sion of  the  tribunEil  in  Algeria  on  the  ex- 
tradition proceedings  for  former  premier 
of  the  Congo,  Moise  Tsliombe.  will  be 
made  public.  From  all  indications  the 
decision  of  this  tribunal  will  be  to  grant 
to  the  central  Congolese  Government  the 
extradition  of  Tshombe  to  the  Congo  so 
that  the  death  sentence  can  be  executed. 

Tshombe  was  sentenced  to  death  in 


absentia  by  a  kangaroo  court.  All  of  the 
circumstances  surrounding  his  trial  and 
his  present  detention  circumvent  every 
known  concept  of  due  process  and  civl- 
Uzed  judicial  procedure. 

His  original  trial  at  which  the  death 
sentence  was  reached  was  a  farce. 

His  detention  in  Algeria  results  from 
kidnapping. 

The  extradition  proceedings  in  Algeria 
violate  every  concept  of  civilized  law  and 
procedure. 

Contrarj'  to  what  many  people  in  this 
countrj'  would  like  the  public  to  believe, 
Moise  Tshombe  has  been  a  stanch  de- 
fender of  Western  principles  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  United  States  in  particular, 
Tshomlje  has  proved  to  be  the  only  man 
who  was  capable  of  restoring  order  and 
establishing  a  responsible  government  in 
the  Congo  since  that  country  achieved 
its  independence.  He  proved  to  be  a  pop- 
ular leader  and  one  who  earned  and  de- 
served the  confidence  of  the  people. 

In  response  to  his  friendship  of  the 
West,  his  efforts  to  restore  order  and  re- 
sist Communist  encroachments  in  the 
Congo  were  frustrated  at  every  turn  by 
the  ver>-  people  with  whom  he  had  alined 
himself. 

If  nothing  else,  the  United  States  owes 
a  debt  of  gratitude  toward  Moise  Tshom- 
be. We  certainly  owe  to  him  and  to  the 
things  for  which  he  stands  our  every 
effort  to  prevent  his  execution  by  the 
dictatorial  head  of  the  central  Congolese 
government.  General  Mobutu.  The  VS. 
debt  to  Tshombe  is  in  larger  terms  a  debt 
to  the  emerging  nations  of  Africa  and 
to  law  and  order  itself.  This  is  our  oppor- 
timity  to  prove  that  we  sincerely  believt 
in  justice  and  equality  for  all,  and  not 
Just  a  select  few. 

The  State  Department  should  make 
every  diplomatic  effort  to  prevent  the 
extradition  of  Tshombe  to  the  Congo, 
where  certain  death  awaits.  Strong  rep- 
resentations should  be  made  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Boumedienne  that  the  United 
States  would  view  with  extreme  displeas- 
ure any  extradition  of  Tshombe  to  the 
Congo.  If  we  fail  to  do  so  and  Tshombe 
is  eventually  murdered,  his  blood  will  be 
on  our  hands. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  just  had  handed 
to  me  a  news  item  that  reads  as  foUows: 
Algiers — The  Algerian  Supreme  Court  to- 
day ordered  former  Congolese  Premier  Moise 
Tshombe  extradited  to  the  Congo  where  he 
faces  execution  on  the  gallows  on  treason 
charges. 

Tshombe  had  been  tried  in  absentia  In  the 
Congolese  capital  of  Kinshasa  and  sentenced 
to  die.  He  was  in  exile  In  Spain  at  the  time. 
On  June  30.  a  plane  carrying  him  from  one 
SpKinlsh  Island  to  another  was  hijacked  and 
flown  to  Algiers,  where  he  was  Jailed.  The 
Congo  Immediately  asked  for  his  extradition. 
Just  before  the  supreme  court  announced 
Its  decision  Tshombe  said  he  was  a  victim 
of  the  U.S.  Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA) 
and  "of  my  popularity  In  the  Cong«" 

"The  Imperialists  could  not  tolerate  the  fact 
that  I  was  received  three  times  by  General 
(Charles)  de  Gaulle,"  he  said. 

The  court  heard  the  case  on  Wednesday 
and  announced  Its  decision  would  be  an- 
nounced ©arlier  today.  Twice  the  decision 
was  i>oetponed  until  late  In  the  day. 

Tshombe  was  brought  back  to  the  court 
from  El  Harrash  prison  In  an  unmarked  ve- 
hicle gruarded  by  plalnclothesmen  to  hear  the 
verdict 
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Pinal  approval  must  come  from  Algerian 
President  Houarl  Boumedienne.  but  Bou- 
medienne Is  not  an  admirer  of  Tshombe  and 
informed  sources  said  that  was  a  formality. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
our  State  Department  and.  if  necessary, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  will 
make  a  personal  appeal  with  regard  to 
Moise  Tshombe. 

He  Is  a  great  leader  of  Africa.  It  would 
be  a  terrible  disaster  if  he  were  to  be 
executed. 

He  stands  for  freedom.  As  I  have  said, 
he  is  a  friend  of  the  United  States. 

I  hope  that  action  will  be  taken  by  our 
Government  to  help  prevent  his  being 
executed. 


INTERNATIONAL   CONCERN    ABOUT 
NEW  PANAMA  CANAL  TREATIES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  all 
serious  and  experienced  students  of  in- 
teroceanic  canal  problems  long  ago  rec- 
ognized that  trifling  with  the  judicial 
base  of  the  Panama  Canal  treaty  struc- 
ture would  open  a  Pandora's  box  of  un- 
foreseeable complications  and  difHcul- 
ties.  They  have  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty, 
which  was  quoted  in  my  statement  to 
the  Senate  on  July  17. 

Two  of  the  great  maritime  nations 
that  use  the  Panama  Canal  are  Great 
Britain  and  Japan.  Of  10,009  commercial 
transits  in  fiscal  year  1966,  1,121  were 
British  vessels  and  775  were  Japanese. 
We  shall  hear  more  from  them  and  other 
users  of  the  Panama  Canal  in  the  future. 
Already,  Mr.  President,  as  the  result 
of  the  recent  disclosure  of  the  principal 
features  of  the  secretly  contrived  canal 
treaties,  British  and  Japanese  users  of 
the  Panama  Canal  have  become  alarmed 
at  what  i.s  taking  place,  as  shown  by  an 
article  from  London  in  the  July  19,  1967, 
issue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  by  Ed- 
ward Rohrbach  and  another  from  Tokyo 
in  the  July  20  issue  by  Samuel  Jameson. 
Because  of  their  importance  in  the 
current  canal  discussions,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  both  the  indicated 
articles  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[FYom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  July  19,  1967] 
BRrrAiN's   Owners   of  Vessels  Feab  Pact's 
Effects 
(By  Edward  Rohrbach) 
London,  July  18. — Britain's  ship  owners  ex- 
pressed alarm  today  over  a  proposed  Panama 
canal   treaty   that   threatens   to  raise   their 
costs. 

The  owners  already  are  In  rough  financial 
waters  from  the  effects  of  a  seamen's  strike 
last  summer  and  the  closing  of  the  Suez 
canal. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Chamber  of  Ship- 
ping, which  represents  the  owners,  said  the 
organization  is  studying  whether  to  make 
representations  to  the  American  and  Pana- 
manian governments,  parties  to  the  proposed 
treaty. 

TBEBUNE   ESTIMATE    BACKED 

He  said  a  preliminary  survey  of  members 
conflrms  an  estimate  by  The  Chicago  Trib- 
t^NE  that  the  proposed  pact  would  mean  a 
25  per  cent  Increase  In  canal  toll  charges. 

He  noted  that  British  shipping  circles  first 
learned  the  details  of  the  document  from 


articles  In  London  newspapers  quoting  The 
Tbibunk,  which  broke  the  story  when  It  ob- 
tained a  copy  of  the  proposed  treaty. 

The  Chamber  of  Shipping  also  asserted 
that  nations  like  Britain,  which  use  the 
canal  should  be  consulted  before  any  treaty 
is  signed.  This  view  was  echoed  by  all  of  the 
largest  British  shipping  companies  Involved. 

CALL    rr    TOP    AETEBT 

"Now  that  Suez  Is  closed,  the  Panama 
canal  Is  definitely  the  world's  No.  l  artery," 
said  J.  O.  Davis,  general  manager  of  P.  &  O. 
Orient  lines. 

"We  would  hope  that  established  prac- 
tice in  these  matters  will  be  followed  and 
the  governments  concerned  will  consult  with 
us  and  others  Involved  before  unilateral  ac- 
tion Is  taken." 

There  were  Indications  In  London  late  last 
week  that  owners,  acting  thru  their  Asso- 
ciation of  West  India  Trans-Atlantic  Steam- 
ship Lines,  were  watching  the  situation 
closely. 

BATE  INCRZASE  ANNOtTNCED 

ITie  shipping  conference  announced  Fri- 
day that  It  would  raise  freight  rates  begin- 
ning Sept.  1  on  cargo  headed  thru  the  water- 
way. It  said  It  would  do  this  because  of  In- 
creases in  handling  charges  levied  against 
ship  owners  by  the  Panama  Canal  company. 

"The  Industry  Is  liard  pressed,  and  I  doubt 
If  we  can  absorb  any  more  costs,"  said  Robert 
W.  Rule,  director  of  Purness  Withy  Ship 
Management,  Ltd.  "The  Increase  In  toll 
charges  will  force  us  to  raise  our  freight 
rates,  meaning  well  pass  It  on  to  the  shipper, 
who  will  no  doubt  pass  It  on  to  the  con- 
sumer." 

CAPE    TRIP    TOO    COSTLT 

Any  toll  Increases  would  not  price  the 
Panama  canal  out  of  the  market.  Rule  said. 

"The  alternative  of  going  around  Cape 
Horn  [at  the  southern  tip  of  South  America] 
Is  too  dangerous  and  too  time  consuming," 
he  said.  "We're  not  In  a  very  good  position 
to  bargain." 

A  spokesman  for  Lloyds  of  London  said 
the  proposed  treaty  probably  would  not  re- 
sult In  an  increase  In  Insurance  rates  for 
ships  using  the  canal. 

However,  an  Increase  In  charges  would 
come  about  If  war  loomed  In  the  area  or 
closure  of  the  canal  was  threatened. 


raised  on  the  Panama  canal,  the  effects  on 
Japan  could  be  serious.  Already  many  Japa- 
nese shlp)s  bound  for  Europe  have  been  di- 
verted thru  the  Panama  canal  because  of  the 
Suez  closure,  he  said. 

HIGHER  THAK   SUEZ 

A  spokesman  for  the  All-Japan  Shipowners 
association  said  only  that  Japanese  shippers 
would  meet  to  decide  what  action  to  take  If 
official  notification  of  such  an  Increase  Is 
received. 

Hltoshl  Kuno  of  the  one-mllllon-ton  Japan 
Line  complained  that  tolls  on  the  Panama 
canal  already  are  higher  than  on  the  Suez 
canal. 

"If  anything,  Panama  tolls  should  be  low- 
ered to  those  of  the  Suez,  rather  than  raised." 
he  said.  "The  public  nature  of  both  canals  Is 
the  same." 

The  greatest  Impact  of  increased  Panama 
tolls  on  Japan  would  be  felt  most  sharply  In 
the  case  of  Imports  of  such  raw  materials  as 
Iron  ore  from  Brazil  and  coal  from  Hampton 
Roads,  Kuno  said.  <. 

FACES   SERIOUS    PROBLEM 

"An  Increase  of  something  like  10  cents  a 
ton  on  Iron  ore  would  be  a  serious  problem. 
Indeed,"  he  said. 

Goto  Yamada.  manager  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican section  of  the  2.3-mUllon-ton  Mitsui 
O.  S.  K.  line,  the  world's  second  largest  ship- 
ping firm,  said  that  a  25  per  cent  Increase  In 
tolls  could  cause  some  shipping  to  the  mid- 
west and  the  east  In  the  United  States  to  be 
diverted  to  overland  routes  from  west  coast 
ports. 

A  spokesman  for  the  foreign  ministry 
declined  comment  by  saying  that  no  notifica- 
tion, either  official  or  unofficial,  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  treaties  had  been  received  here. 


[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  July  20,  1967] 

Panama  Canal  Treaty  Stuns  Japanese 

Shipping  Idtjstbt 

(By  Samuel  Jameson) 

Tokyo,  July  19. — Shippers  In  Japan,  one- 
third  of  whose  trade  passes  thru  the  Panama 
canal,  reacted  today  with  surprise  and  dis- 
may to  news  that  the  United  States  and 
Panama  have  proposed  to  raise  tolls  on  the 
canal  by  25  per  cent. 

Disclosure  of  the  contents  of  three  pro- 
posed treaties,  related  to  government  officials 
and  shippers  by  this  reporter,  was  the  first 
they  had  heard  of  the  proposed  toll 
Increases.  „  ,.  ^ 

The  proposed  treaties  were  first  published, 
exclusively  by  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

No  Japanese  newspaper  has  yet  published 
a  report  on  their  contents. 

CONCERN    OVER    INCREASES 

Concern  of  the  officials  connected  with 
shipping,  however,  was  centered  on  the  pro- 
posed toll  Increases.  The  treaty  provision  giv- 
ing Panama  sovereignty  over  the  canal  zone 
drew  little  comment  here. 

Kllcbl  Tsukamoto  of  the  transportation 
ministry's  maritime  division  reacted  with  dU- 
may  but  resignation  as  he  said:  "Because  of 
the  public  nature  of  the  canal,  we  do  not 
think  that  raising  tolls  unUaterally  Is  desir- 
able. But  If  they  [the  United  States  and 
Panama]  are  Intent  on  raising  them,  there 
is  nothing  we  can  do  about  It." 

Tsukamoto  said  tliat  if  another  clostire  of 
the  Suez  canal  should  occur  after  tolls  were 


PANAMA  CANAL  JURIDICAL  STRUC- 
TURE—PART ni:  THOMSON-UR- 
RUTIA  TREATY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
two  previous  statements  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  I  discussed  and  quoted  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty,  the  Spooner 
Act  and  the  Hay-Bunau-Varilla  Treaty. 
Today,  I  shall  discuss  and  quote  from  a 
third  important  convention,  the  Thom- 
son-Urrutia  Treaty  with  Colombia,  the 
sovereign  of  the  Isthmus  before  the  1903 
Panama  Revolution. 

Whatever  the  charges  now  raised  at)0ut 
U.S.  diplomatic  intervention  and  our 
swift  recognition  of  the  Panamanian 
Government,  the  fact  remains  that 
Panama's  independence  was  effectively 
guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  action.  Notwith- 
standing the  claims  that  the  United 
States  took  advantage  of  Panama,  it 
seems  more  correct  to  interpret  those 
events  in  the  view  that  Panama  took 
advantage  of  the  restricted  U.S.  interest 
in  building  a  canal  to  win  its  freedom 
from  corruption  in  Colombia. 

Despite  the  limited  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Panamanian  affair, 
Colombia  took  a  somewhat  different  view, 
and  misunderstandings  developed.  In  a 
magnamimous  effort  to  "remove  all  the 
misunderstandings,"  the  Wilson  admin- 
istration sought  to  improve  relations  by 
negotiating  the  Thomson-Urrutla  Treaty 
in  1914,  which,  however,  did  not  go  into 
force  untill922. 

Colombia,  in  this  treaty,  recognized  the 
title  to  the  Panama  Canal  and  Railroad 
as  vested  "entirely  and  absolutely"  in 
the  United  States,  assented  to  Panama 
being  an  independent  nation,  and  agreed 
to  establish  diplomatic  relations  with  It. 
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The  United  States  agreed  to  extend 
to  Colombia  the  same  privileges  as  re- 
gards the  Panama  Canal  and  Railroad 
enjoyed  by  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  transit  of  war  vessels  and 
products,  and  also  to  pay  Colombia 
125,000.000. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Colombia 
today  not  only  has  substantial  rights 
Involved  in  the  Panama  Canal  but  also 
a  treaty  Interest  in  the  continued  oper- 
ation of  the  Panama  Railroad.  More- 
over, the  Panama  Canal  Reorganization 
Act  of  1950 — Public  Law  841.  81st  Con- 
gress, approved  September  25.  1950 — 
lists  the  Thomson-Urrutia  Treaty  as 
one  of  the  three  treaties  to  which  the 
levy  of  tolls  is  subject.  The  other  two 
are  the  Hay-Pauncefote  and  Hay- 
Bunau-Varilla  Treaties. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the 
Thomson-Urrutia  Treaty.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  its  full  text  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  to  make  it 
readily  available  for  study  before  the 
treaties  sure  transmitted  to  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  treaty 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(1    Colombia- -1914] 
TasATT  roR  the  Settlement  of  Dieftren-ces 

AUsiNC  Out  of  Events  Which  Took  Place 

ON     THE     ISTHMtS     Of     PANAMA     IN     NOVEM- 
BSB.     1903 

(Signed  at  Bogota  April  6,  1914:  RaUtlcatlon 
AdvlB«d  by  the  Senate  with  Amendments 
April  20.  1921:  Ratified  bv  the  President 
January  U.  1922:  Ratified  by  Colombia 
March  I.  1922:  Ratiflcatlona  Exchanged  at 
Bogota.  March  1.  1922:  Proclaimed  March 
30.   1922  t 

iTS  661,  42  Stat  2122) 
(511  The  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  Columbia,  being  desirous  to  re- 
move all  the  misunderstandings  growing  out 
of  the  political  events  in  Panama  In  Novem- 
ber. 1903;  to  restore  the  cordial  friendship 
that  formerly  characterized  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  and  also  to  define 
and  regtilate  their  rights  and  Interests  li\ 
respect  of  the  Interoceanlc  canal  which  the 
Government  of  the  United  State*  has  con- 
structed across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  have 
resolved  for  thl.s  purpKjee  to  conclude  a  Treaty 
and  have  accordingly  .ippolnted  ais  their 
Plenipotentiaries 

His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Thaddeus  Austin  Th.>m- 
son.  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary of  U-ie  United  States  of  .\merlca  to 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia: 
and 

His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Colombia.  Francisco  Jose  Urrutla.  Min- 
ister for  Foreign  Affairs:  Marco  Fidel  Suarez. 
First  Designate  to  exercise  the  Executive 
Power;  Nicolas  Esguerra.  Ex-Mlnister  of 
State;  Jose  Maria  Gonzalez  Valencia.  Senator: 
Rafael  Urlbe  Urlbe,  Senator;  and  Antonio 
Jo«e  Urtbe,  President  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; 

Who.  after  communicating  to  each  other 
their  respective  full  powers,  which  were  found 
to  be  In  due  and  proper  form,  have  agreed 
upon  the  following 

AinCLE  I.  XICHTS  Or  COLOMBL\  IN  RESPECT  TO 
THE  INTEROCEANIC  CAN.M.  AND  PANAMA 
EAILWAT 

[|2j  The  Republic  of  Colombia  shall  en- 
Joy  the  following  rights  in  respect  to  the 
Interoceanlc  Canal  and  the  Panama  Railway, 
the  title  to  which  is  now  vested  entirely  and 
absolutely  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
without  any  Incumbrances  or  Indemnities 
whatever. 


1.— The  Republic  of  Colombia  shall  be  at 
liberty  at  all  times  to  transport  through  the 
Interoceanlc  Canal  Its  troops,  materials  of 
war  and  ships  of  war.  without  paying  any 
charges    to    the    Unlte<t    States 

2  —The  products  ol  the  suU  and  Industry 
of  Colombia  passing  through  the  Canal,  as 
well  as  the  Colombian  mail,  shall  be  exempt 
from  any  charge  or  duty  other  than  those 
to  which  the  products  and  malls  of  the 
United  States  may  be  subject.  The  products 
of  the  soil  and  industry  of  Colombia,  such  as 
cattle,  salt  and  provisions,  shall  be  admitted 
to  entry  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  likewise  In 
the  islands  and  mainland  occupied  or  which 
may  be  occupied  by  the  United  States  as 
auxiliary  and  accessory  thereto,  without  pay- 
ing other  duties  or  charges  than  those  pay- 
able by  similar  products  of  the  United  States. 

3  —Colombian  citizens  crossing  the  Canal 
Zone  shall,  upon  production  of  proper  proof 
of  their  nauonality,  be  exempt  from  every 
toll,  tax  or  duty  to  which  citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  not  subject. 

4  -Whenever  traffic  by  the  Canal  is  inter- 
rupted or  whenever  it  shall  be  necessary  for 
any  other  reason  to  use  the  railway,  the 
troops,  materials  of  war.  products  and  malls 
of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  as  above  men- 
tioned, shall  be  transported  on  the  Railway 
between  Ancou  and  Cristobal  or  on  any  other 
Railway  substituted  therefor,  paying  only  the 
same  charges  and  duties  as  are  Imposed  upon 
the  troops,  materials  of  war,  products  and 
mails  of  the  United  Spates  The  officers, 
agents  and  employees  of  the  Government  of 
Colombia  shall,  upon  production  of  proper 
proof  of  their  official  character  or  their  em- 
ployment, also  be  entitled  to  passage  on  the 
said  Railway  on  the  same  terms  as  officers, 
agents  and  employees  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

5 — Coal,  petroleum  and  sea  salt,  being  the 
products  of  Colombia,  for  Colombian  con- 
sumption passing  from  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  Colombia,  to  any  Colombian  port  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  vice  versa,  shall,  whenever 
traffic  by  the  CaiuU  Is  Interrupted,  be  trans- 
ported over  the  aforesaid  Railway  free  of 
any  charge  except  the  actual  cost  of  handling 
and  transportation,  which  shall  not  In  any 
case  exceed  one  half  of  the  ordinary  freight 
charges  levied  upon  similar  products  of  the 
United  States  passing  over  the  Railway  and 
In  transit  from  one  jxirt  to  another  of  the 
United  States 

ARTICLE     II      UNrrED     STATES     TO     PAT     COLOMBIA 
$25,000,000 

1 3  31  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  agrees  to  pay  at  the  City  of  W.ish- 
Ington  to  the  Republic  of  Colombia  the  sum 
of  twenty-five  million  dollars,  gold.  United 
States  money,  as  follows-  The  sum  of  five 
million  dollars  shall  be  paid  within  six 
months  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications 
of  the  present  treaty  and  reckoning  from  the 
date  of  that  payment,  the  remaining  twenty 
million  dollars  shall  be  paid  in  four  annual 
Installments  of  five  million  dolLars  each. 

ARTICLE  m.  COLOMBIA  KECOCNIZES  INDEPEND- 
ENCE OF  PANAMA:  UNITED  STATES  TO  TAKE 
STEPS  TO  E-STABLISH  RELATliiNS  BETWEf  N 
Cf'Li   MP.IA     AND    TANAMA 

15  41  The  Republic  of  Colombia  recognizes 
Panama  as  an  Independent  nation  and  taking 
as  a  bfusls  the  C'lcmblan  Law  of  June  9,  1855, 
agrees  that  the  boundary  shall  be  the  fol- 
lowing From  Cape  Tlburon  to  the  headwa- 
ters of  the  Rio  de  la  Mlel  and  following  the 
mountain  chain  by  the  ridge  of  Gandl  to  the 
Sierra  de  Chugargun  and  that  of  Mall  going 
down  by  the  ridges  of  Nlgue  to  the  heights 
,  of  Aspave  and  from  thence  to  a  point  on 
the  Pacific  half  way  between  Cfxrallto  and 
La  Ardlta 

In  consideration  of  this  recognition,  the 
Government  nf  the  United  States  will.  Imme- 


diately after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications 
of  the  present  Treaty,  take  the  necessary 
steps  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Panama  the  despatch  of  a  duly  ac- 
credited agent  to  negotiate  and  conclude 
with  the  Government  of  Colombia  a  Treaty 
of  Peace  and  Friendship,  with  a  view  to  bnng 
about  both  the  establishment  of  regular 
diplomatic  relations  between  Colombia  and 
Panama  and  the  adjustment  of  all  questions 
of  pecuniary  liability  as  between  the  two 
countries,  in  accordance  with  recognized 
principles  of   law   and   precedents. 

ARTICLE    IV.    RATIFICATION 

Is  5|  The  present  Treaty  shall  be  apprc\ed 
and  ratified  by  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
in  conformity  with  their  respective  laws,  and 
the  ratifications  thereof  shall  be  exchanged 
In  the  city  of  Bogota,  as  soon  as  may  be 
pos-iible 

111  faith  whereol.  the  said  Plenipotentiaries 
have  signed  the  present  Treaty  in  duplicate 
and  have  hereunto  affixed  tlieir  respective 
&eals. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Bogota,  the  sixth  day 
of  April  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 
hundred  and  fourteen. 

I  SEAL  I  Thaddeus  Austin  Thomson. 

I  SEAL)  Francisco  Jose  Urrutia. 

[SEAL]  Marco  Fidel  Suarez. 

[SEAL]  Nicolas  Escuerra. 

I  SEAL]  Jose  M.  Gonzalez  Valcenu 

I  SEAL]  Rafael  Cribe  Uribe. 

1  SEAL]  Antonio  Jose  Uribe. 

PROTOCOL   of   exchange 

If  6|  The  undersigned  Plenlp>otenti.ir.e« 
having  met  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging 
the  ratifications  of  the  Treaty  signed  at  Bo- 
gota, on  April  6,  1914,  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Colombia,  jjrovldmg 
for  the  settlement  of  dliferences  arising  out 
of  the  events  which  took  place  on  the  Ist.^i- 
miis  of  Panama  in  November,  1903  =.  and  the 
ratifications  of  the  Treaty  aforesaid  having 
been  carefully  compared  and  found  exactly 
comformable  to  each  other,  the  e.\change 
took  place  this  day  in  the  u.^ual  form. 

With  reference  to  this  exchange  the  fol- 
lowing statement  Is  incorporated  in  the  pres- 
ent Protocol  In  accordance  with  instructioni 
received: 

1.  In  conformity  with  the  final  Resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  In  ginng 
Its  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
In  question,  the  stipulation  contained  In  the 
first  clause  of  Article  one'  by  which  thereis 
ceded  to  the  Republic  of  Colombia  free  pas- 
s.age  of  Its  trcKip.^.  materials  of  war  and  ships 
of  war  throiigh  the  Panama  Canal,  shall  not 
be  applicable  in  case  of  a  state  of  war  be- 
tween the  Republic  of  Colombia  and  any 
other  country. 

2  The  s.dd  final  Resolution  of  the  SenaM 
of  the  United  Stales  signifies,  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  In  effect  stated  In  the  note 
which  he  addressed  to  the  Colombian  Lec»- 
tlon  In  Washington  on  the  3rd  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1921.  that  the  Republic  of  Colnrnbla 
wlU  not  have  the  right  of  passage,  free  ol 
tolls,  for  Its  trf>of>s.  materials  of  war  and 
shljM  of  war,  in  case  of  war  between  Colom- 
bia and  some  other  country,  and  conse- 
quently, the  Republic  of  Colombia  will  t>« 
placed,  when  at  war  with  another  country 
on  the  same  fi«iting  as  any  other  nation 
under  similar  conditions,  a-s  provided  in  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  concluded  In  1901 ': 
and  that,  therefore,  the  Republic  of  Colom- 
bia will  not  by  operation  of  the  declaration 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  above 
mentioned,  be  placed  under  any  disadvan- 
tage as  compared  with  the  other  belligerent 
or  belligerents.  In  the  Panama  Canal.  In  case 
of  war  between  Colombia  and  sfime  other  na- 
tion   or    nations.    With    this    understanding 
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the  said  Resolution  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Colombian  Congress  In  accordance  with  the 
rtisDOsltlons  contained  in  Article  two  of  I^w 
flftv-six  of  1921,  "by  which  Is  modified  Law 
number    fourteen    of    1914''    approving    the 

in  witness  whereof,  they  have  signed  the 
present  Protocol  of  Exchange  and  have  af- 
ftxed  their  seals  thereto. 

Done  at  Bogota,  this  first  day  of  March, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two. 

istAi.\  Hoftman  Philip. 

LzAL]  Antonio   Jose   Ubibe. 


'This  clause  modified   by  Protocol  of  Ex- 
change, i  6,  post. 


•  See  5  1  et  seq..  ante. 

'  For  the  first  clause  of  Art.  I,  see  §  2,  ante 
•With  Great  Britain.  See  App    III.  §31  et 
seq. 


PROPOSED  SEA-LEVEL  CANAL 
TREATY  WPTH  PANAMA 


Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  In 
Che  RECORDS  of  July  10  and  July  17,  1967. 
I  quoted  two  historic  news  stories  by 
Chesly  Manly  from  Panama  that  were 
published  in  the  July  7  and  July  15  is- 
sues of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  The  first 
quoted  a  major  part  of  the  proposed  De- 
fense Base  Treaty  with  Panama  and  the 
second  the  full  text  less  annexes  of  the 
proposed  treaty  for  the  existing  lake-lock 
Panama  Canal. 

In  the  July  20,  1967.  issue  of  the  Chica- 
go Tribune  appeared  a  most  revealing 
news  story,  by  Russell  Freeburg,  about 
the  proposed  treaty  for  a  so-called  sea- 
level  canal  in  Panama.  Because  of  the 
importance  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  entire  Nation  being  ade- 
quately informed.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  the  indicated  news  story  by  Rus- 
sell Freeburg. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  even 
though  the  substance  of  this  treaty  has 
already  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  widespread  rumors  indicate  that  the 
treaty  itself  is  to  be  signed  on  July  24,  the 
administration  has  not  yet  seen  fit  to 
supply  copies  to  Senators  who  must  soon 
give  their  advice  and  consent  to  its  con- 
tents. It  is  well  known  that  copies  ol  the 
treaty  are  circulating  in  many  areas 
where  there  is  less  need  for  concern.  I 
have  obtained  the  complete  text  of  the 
sea-level  canal  treaty  from  unofficial 
sources,  and  I  wish  to  make  it  available 
to  my  colleagues  for  their  close  study.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  sea-level  canal  treaty  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  the  analysis  by 
Ru.ssell  Freeburg. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  2. :^ 

EXHrBIT    1 

PnCT    Would    Give    Panama    New    Canal — 

t-'NTTED  States  Responsible  for  Financing 

(By  Russell  Freeburg) 

Washington.  July  19.— A  proposed  treaty 
!or  a  new  sea-level  Panama  Canal  built  by 
the  United  Suites  would  turn  the  waterway 
completely  over  to  Panama  after  80  years 
after  It  Is   finished   or   no   later   than   2067. 

Panama,  meanwhile,  would  have  sover- 
eignty over  the  canal  area,  and  the  canal 
would  be  operated  by  a  Joint  commission  of 
nine  members,  four  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent of  Panama  and  five  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

These  details  are  in  the  third  and  last  text 
of  three  proposed  canal  treaties  with  Pan- 
ama obtained  exclusively  by  The  Chicago 
Tribune.    The    full    text   of   the   new   treaty 


for   the   present   lock-lake   canal   was   pub- 
lished by  the  Tribune  last  Saturday. 

DSCLOSEO    BY    TRIBUNE 

A  major  portion  of  the  text  of  the  new 
defense  treaty  was  published  by  The  Trib- 
une on  July  7. 

Under  the  proposed  treaty  for  a  new  sea- 
level  canal,  the  United  States  would  be  obli- 
gated to  pay  the  cost  of  "economic  disloca- 
tions caused  by  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  a  sea-level  canal."  This  obligation 
is  not  further  explained.  To  pay  for  the  eco- 
nomic hardship  to  communities  along  the 
present  canal  as  It  was  useless  could  cost 
millions  of  dollars  for  many  years. 

The  text  of  the  sea-level  canal  treaty  opens 
the  door  for  possible  operation  by  world  or 
regional  government  bodies.  The  treaty  spe- 
cifically makes  way  for  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Panama  for 
the  establishment  of  a  multi-national  or- 
ganization [one  possibility  could  be  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States]  to  operate 
and  maintain  a  sea-level  canal. 

In  such  an  event,  the  multi-national  or- 
ganization would  take  over  the  operation  of 
the  canal  from  the  Joint  nine-member  Pan- 
ama Interoceanlc  conunisslon  and  also  the 
functions  given  to  the  commission  under  the 
treaty. 

UNrrED  states  is  responsible 
If  other  countries,  short  of  a  multinational 
organization,  take  part  In  the  financing  of 
the  sea  level  canal,  they  will  be  added  to 
the  commission  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  financial  arrangements. 

Mainly,  however,  the  treaty  holds  the 
United  States  responsible  for  the  design, 
construction,  and  financing  the  canal.  A 
special  article  says  that  If  Panama  later 
wants  to  take  part  In  the  financing,  treaty 
adjustments  will  be  made. 

In  return  for  Its  efforts,  the  United  States 
will  share  in  the  revenues  of  the  canal. 

The  treaty  does  not  spell  out  what  share 
of  the  revenues  Panama  and  the  United 
States  will  receive.  This  Is  possibly  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  also  Is  con- 
sidering sea-level  canal  locations  in  other 
Latin  American  countries. 

On  the  subject  of  revenues,  the  treaty 
savs :  „  . 

"Payments  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  to 
be  derived  from  the  operation  of  the  canal 
shall  be  an  Integral  part  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  financing  the  construction  of  the 
sea-level  canal  installation,  such  payments 
to  be  agreed  upon  between  Panama  and  the 
United  States  at  the  time  the  financing  ar- 
rangements are  made." 

SHARING   OF   REVENUES 

There  will  be  a  fair  and  equitable  sharing 
of  revenues  between  Panama  and  the  United 
States,  the  treaty  says,  giving  due  recogni- 
tion to  Panama  for  the  use  of  "its"  terri- 

°The  treaty  gives  the  United  States  20 
vears  to  start  the  canal  after  the  treaty 
is  signed.  The  United  States  Is  then  given 
15  years  to  finish  the  canal.  The  treaty  goes 
into  the  possible  use  of  atomic  blasting  to 
dig  the  waterway. 

It  says  that  the  use  of  nuclear  excava- 
tion methods  of  construction  will  be  subject 
to  the  agreement  of  Panama.  If  the  decision 
Is  to  use  nuclear  excavation,  the  two  govern- 
ments will  agree  on  safety  measures  to  be 
taken,  the  treaty  says. 

The  treaty  gives  the  nine-man  commis- 
sion the  right  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
for  defense  of  the  canal.  However.  Panama 
would  handle  law  enforcement  duties  In  the 
canal  area. 


SIXTY-TEAR    AGREEMENT 

The  Joint  operation  of  the  canal  would 
continue  for  60  years  from  the  date  the 
canal  Is  opened  for  trafTlc,  provided  that  this 
period  virlll  not  extend  beyond  Dec.  31.  2067. 


"Upon  termination  of  the  treaty,  the  canal 
and  all  the  adjoining  property  shall  revert  to 
the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the  sea-level 
canal  shall  come  under  the  exclusive  opera- 
tional control  of  the  Republic  of  Panama." 
the  treaty  text  says.  "All  canal  property  shall 
become  the  property  of  Panama." 

If  a  dispute  between  the  two  countries 
could  not  be  settled  coiicerning  the  canal, 
the  treaty  provides  for  either  government 
to  turn  the  matter  over  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  or  OAS. 

OPEN    TO    ALL  SHIPS 

Under  the  treaty,  the  sea-level  canal  would 
be  open  to  all  vessels,  commercial  and  war, 
of  all  nations. 

White  House  officials  said  today  that  they 
expect  the  treaties  to  be  signed  sometime 
around  Aug.  1.  They  said  a  signing  date  of 
July  24  mentioned  by  members  of  Congress 
is  premature. 

Despite  vigorous  lobbying  on  Capitol  hill, 
where  the  Senate  must  vote  on  ratification 
of  the  treaties,  strong  opposition  is  being 
expressed.  The  administration  has  not  yet 
made  the  texts  public. 

Exhibit  2 
Treaty   Between   the   Republic   of  Panama 
AND  THE  United  States  of  America  Con- 
cerning   A    Sea-Level    Canal    Connecting 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans 

article     I.     PEACEFUL      ENJOYMENT     OF     EIGHTS 
AND  POWERS 

The  Republic  of  Panama,  in  the  exercise  of 
Its  sovereignty  over  the  areas  of  land  and 
water  which,  as  hereinafter  agreed,  are  to  be 
provided  for  the  construction,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  a  sea  level  canal,  and  under 
the  protection  of  its  laws,  guarantees  to  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  Panama 
Interoceanlc  Canal  Commission  established 
pursuant  to  Article  IV  of  this  Treaty  the 
peaceful  enjoyment  of  the  rights  suid  powers 
hereby  granted  to  them. 

ARTICLE  II.  SEA-LEVEL  CANAL 

The  Republic  of  Panama  grants  to  the 
United  States  of  America  the  right  to  con- 
struct in  the  territory  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  a  sea  level  canal  connecting  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans.  In  the  event  that 
the  United  States  of  America  notifies  the 
Republic  of  Panama  within  twenty  years  of 
the  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty  of  Its  in- 
tention to  construct  such  a  canal,  the  financ- 
ing, construction,  operation,  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  the  sea  level  canal  shall 
be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Treaty. 

ARTICLE  in    CONSTRUCTION.  FINANCING  AND 
AREAS 

(1)  The  United  States  of  America  shall 
provide  for  the  design  and  construction  of 
the  sea  level  canal  and  its  appurtenant  and 
supporting  facilities  and  services  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "sea  level  canal  In- 
stallation"). 

(2)  The  United  States  of  America  shall 
provide  for  the  financing  of  the  sea  level 
canal  Installation  and,  after  consultation 
with  the  Republic  of  Panama,  may  offer  to 
other  States,  international  organizations,  and 
public  and  private  entities  and  Individuals 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  financ- 
ing. Payments  to  the  Republic  of  Panama 
to  be  derived  fron.  the  operation  of  the  sea 
level  canal  shall  be  an  Integral  part  of  the 
arrangements  for  financing  the  construction 
of  the  sea  level  canal  Installation,  such  pay- 
ments to  be  agreed  between  the  Republic  of 
Panama  and  the  United  States  of  America 
at  the  time  the  financing  arrangements  are 
made,  taking  Into  consideration  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  In  paragraph  (2)  of  Article  X 
of  this  Treaty. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  Article,  the  Republic 
of    Panama    may.    In    aigreement    with    the 
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United  States  o(  America,  undertalce  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  sea  level  canal.  In  which  ci«e 
appropriate  Treaty  adjustments  shall  be  made 
by  the  two  Governments. 

(4)  (a)  After  completion  of  that  portion 
of  the  financing  arrangements  which  In- 
cludes the  arrangements  for  payments  to 
the  Republic  of  Panama  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  Article,  the  United  SUtes 
of  America  shall  notify  the  Republic  of 
Panama  of  Its  Intention  to  proceed  with  con- 
struction at  least  one  year  In  advance  of  the 
date  for  the  commencement  of  work  and 
may  commence  such  work  after  one  year  has 
elapaed  from  the  date  of  such  notification. 
At  the  time  of  such  notification  of  Inten- 
tion to  proceed,  the  United  States  of  America 
shall  notify  the  Republic  of  Panama  of  the 
methods  to  be  used  to  construct  the  sea 
level  canal.  The  United  States  of  America 
also  shall  Inform  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
as  set  forth  In  Annex  I  of  this  Treaty,  of 
the  laiul  and  water  areas  necessary  for  the 
construction,  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  sea  level  canal  installation. 

(b)  The  use  of  nuclear  excavaMon  meth- 
ods to  construct  the  sea  level  canal  shall  be 
subject  to  the  agreement  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama.  IX  the  decision  la  to  use  nuclear 
excavation,  the  two  Governments  shall  agree 
on  the  safety  measures  to  be  taken.  Such 
safety  measures  shall  be  consistent  with  the 
applicable  standards  established  by  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency  The  cost 
of  such  safety  measures,  Including  the  cost 
of  evacuation  and  relocation  of  persona  re- 
siding In  the  vicinity  of  nuclear  construction, 
shall  be  part  of  the  construction  coeta  of 
the  sea  level  canal  Installation. 

(5)  (a)  The  Republic  of  Panama  shall  pro- 
vide, as  set  forth  In  Annex  I  of  this  Treaty, 
the  use  of  the  land  and  water  areas  neces- 
sary for  the  construction,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  sea  level  canal  Installa- 
tion. The  Republic  of  Panama  also  shall  pro- 
vide the  use  of  such  land  and  water  areas 
as  may  be  necessary  for  nuclear  safety  meas- 
ures. The  Republic  of  Panama  shall  provide 
the  use  of  such  land  and  water  areas  within 
one  year  of  receipt  of  the  notifications  re- 
ferred to  In  subparagraph  (ai  of  paragraph 
(4)  of  this  Article  and  any  period  of  delay 
In  the  provision  of  the  use  of  such  land  and 
water  area  beyond  one  year  shall  be  added 
to  the  period  for  commencement  of  con- 
struction referred  to  in  subparagraph  fb)  of 
paragraph  (D  of  Article  XVI  of  this  Treaty. 
Thereafter,  and  consistent  with  this  Treaty: 

(I)  The  United  States  of  America  shall 
have  the  use  of  the  areas  provided  by  the 
Republic  of  Panama  for  purposes  of  con- 
struction of  the  se.^  level  canal  Installation 
and  for  nuclear  safety  measures,  and 

(II)  the  Panama  Interoceanlc  Canal  Com- 
mission established  pursuant  to  Article  IV  of 
this  Treaty  shall  have  the  use  of  the  areas 
provided  by  the  Republic  of  Panama  for  pur- 
poses of  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  sea  level  canal  Installation. 

(b>  The  United  States  of  America  shall 
pay  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  as  compen- 
sation for  the  use  of  land  and  water  are.is 
provided  under  this  Treaty  In  which  there 
are  private  Interests  an  amount  which  shall 
be  fixed  by  the  Joint  Land  Commission  es- 
tablished In  accordance  with  subparagraph 
(e)  of  this  paragraph.  .Ml  such  cmpen'va- 
tioD  paid  by  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  Republic  of  Panama  shall  be  part  of  the 
construction  costs  of  the  sea  level  canal  The 
use  of  all  areas  in  which  there  Is  no  private 
Interest  on  the  date  this  Treaty  is  signed 
shall  be  provided  free  of  cost  The  Republic 
of  Panama  shall  hold  the  United  States  of 
America  harmless  from  any  claims  resulting 
from  or  existing  prior  to  the  provision  by  the 
Republic  of  Panama  of  the  use  of  land  and 
water  areas  In  accordance  with  the  foregoing 
provisions. 

(c)  The  areas  of  land  and  water  provided 
by  the  Republic  of  Panama  for  use  by  the 


United  States  of  America  In  the  construction 
of  the  sea  level  canal  installation,  and  there- 
after for  use  by  the  Panama  Interoceanlc 
Canal  Commission  In  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  sea  level  canal  Installa- 
tion, shall  be  no  greater  than  necessary  for 
such  purposes 

Id)  The  United  St.ites  of  America  shall 
relinquish  to  the  Republic  of  Panama,  free 
of  cost,  the  use  of  such  land  and  water  areas, 
together  with  the  Improvements  thereon, 
as  It  determines  no  longer  are  necessary  for 
the  construction  of  the  sea  level  canal  In- 
stallation. 

(e)  The  Joint  Land  Commission  referred 
to  Ln  subparagraph  (b)  of  this  paragraph 
shall  be  established  as  follows:  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Panama  shall  desig- 
nate two  members  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  shall  designate  two 
members.  If  a  majority  of  the  Joint  Land 
Commission  cannot  reach  a  determination, 
the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  an  expert 
land  appraiser  agreeable  to  a  majority  of  the 
Commission,  who  shall  determine  the 
amount  of  the  compensation  based  on  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  private  interests  In 
question  at  the  time  of  the  notification  of 
Intention  to  proceed  with  construction  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (4)  of  this  Article.  In  the 
event  of  the  de.ith,  absence,  or  incapacity  of 
a  Commissioner,  or  of  his  omitting,  declining 
or  ceasing  to  act,  his  place  shall  be  filled  by 
the  designation  of  another  person  In  the 
manner  .tbove  Indicated.  The  expenses  of 
the  Commissioners  shall  be  shared  equally 
by  the  two  Governments 

(6 1  The  Republic  of  Panama  and  the 
United  States  of  .America  shall  facilitate  the 
construction  of  the  sea  level  can.il  Installa- 
tion In  accordance  with  the  provisions  In 
Annex  II  of  this  Treaty. 

!  7 1  Upon  completion  of  construction  of 
the  sea  level  canal  Installation,  the  United 
St  ites  of  .\merlca  shall  transfer 

lai  to  the  Panama  Interoceanlc  Canal 
Commission  all  Its  right,  title  and  Interest 
In  and  to  all  buildings  .md  facilities  which 
the  United  Suites  of  America  has  construct- 
ed as  part  of  the  sea  level  canal  installa- 
tion and  such  movable  property  as  the  United 
St.ites  of  America  provides  for  the  opera- 
tion and  malntenace  of  the  sea  level  canal 
!ustall:ition,   and 

(bi  to  the  R'-publlc  of  Panama,  unless 
otherwise  agreed  by  the  two  Governments, 
all  Its  right,  title  and  Interest  In  and  to  any 
property  used  In  the  construction  of  the 
s(>a  level  canal  Installation  which  Is  not 
transferred  to  the  Panama  Interoceanlc 
C;inril  Commission  under  subparagraph  (a) 
of  this  paragraph  or  which  la  not  removed 
from  the  Republic  of  Panama  or  trans- 
ferred to  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  of  America  The  Republic  of  Panama 
shall  not  owe  the  United  States  of  America 
any  compensation  In  respect  of  any  property 
transferred  In  accordance  with  this  sub- 
paragraph. 

ARTICLE    IV      PAN.\MA     I.NTERCKTEANIC     CANAL 
COMMISSION 

(  1  I  An  intf^nationnl  jurtdical  entity  to  be 
known  as  the  Panama  Interoceanlc  Canal 
Commission  i  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Commission")  shall  be  established  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  Article  and  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
^i  the  sea  level  canal  Installation. 

(2)  Ttie  governing  body  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  a  Board  consisting  of  nine  mem- 
bers, four  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
and  five  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  Tlie  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  six 
years,  subject  to  removal  for  cause  by  the 
F*resldent  of  the  country  by  whom  ap- 
pointed; except  that  the  terms  of  two  of 
the  members  appointed  by  each  President 
upon   the   entry    Into   force    of   this   Treaty 


shall   be   three   years  only.  Members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment. 

(3)  In  the  event  that  other  States,  in. 
ternatlonal  organizations  or  public  or  prl. 
vate  entitles  or  Individuals  participate  in 
the  financing  of  the  sea  level  canal  Installa- 
tion, representatives  of  the  financiers  shall 
be  added  to  the  Board  as  constituted  In 
paragraph  |2)  of  this  Article.  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  financing  arrange- 
ments. 

(4)  Any  member  of  the  Board  may  be  rep- 
resented by  an  alternate  designated  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  member.  While  serving 
on  the  Board,  an  alternate  shall  exercise  th« 
same  powers  as  a  member,  shall  recetvt 
compensation  and  allowances  at  the  same 
rate  as  members  and  shall  be  accorded  the 
privileges  and  exemptions  provided  by  para- 
graph (4)  of  Article  IX  of  this  Treaty. 

(5)  The  compensation  and  allowances  of 
members  and  alternate  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  established  by  the  Board  and 
shall  be  paid  from  the  funds  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(6)  The  Board  shall  act  by  a  majority  vote 
of  Its  members  present  and  voting  whenever 
there  Is  a  quorum.  A  majority  of  the  members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  Board. 

(7)  The  Commission  shall  be  established 
and  the  Board  shall  be  convened  at  the  re- 
qo^t  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the 
United  States  of  America  at  least  one  year 
In  advance  of  the  anticipated  opening  of  the 
sea  level  canal.  Upon  the  opening  of  the  sea 
level  canal  to  trafflc.  the  Commission  shall 
assiune  the  management  and  use  of  the  sea 
level  canal  Installation  and  of  the  land  and 
water  areas  provided  under  this  Tre.^ty  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  sea 
level  canal  Installation  The  sea  level  canal 
shall  be  considered  open  to  traffic  on  the 
date  on  which  any  vessel  whose  transit  \t 
subject  to  the  payment  of  tolls  passes 
through  the  sea  level  canal. 

ARTICLE    V.    DIRECTOR-GENERAL    OP    COMMISSIOH 

( 1 )  Tliere  shall  be  a  Director  General  and 
a  Deputy  Director  General  of  the  Conunl*- 
slon.  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  national  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  other  a  na- 
tional of  the  Republic  of  P.in  inia. 

(2)  The  Director  General  and  Deputy  Di- 
rector General  shall  be  hppolnted  by  the 
Board  for  a  term  of  four  years,  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  reappointment  and  shall  serve  until 
their  successors  assume  office,  subject  to  re- 
moval for  cause. 

(3)  The  Director  General  shall  be  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Comml.sslon  and  shall 
conduct  Its  business  and  operations  and  ad- 
minister Its  affairs,  In  accordance  with  the 
policies  and  directives  of  the  Bo;ird.  He 
shall  have  general  supervision  and  authority 
over  the  CommlEslon's  other  officers  and  em- 
ployees. 

(41  The  Deputy  Director  General  shall  act 
for  the  Director  General  during  a  vacancy  In 
the  office  of  Director  Gcner.il  or  during  the 
latter's  temporary  absence  or  disability  and 
shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
assigned  to  him. 

ARTICLE    VI.      POWERS    OP    COMMISSION 

The  Commission  shall  have  juridical  per- 
sonality and.  In  furtherance  of  the  perform- 
ance of  Its  functions  pursuant  to  this  Treaty 
shall  have  the  right  and  power  to: 

(1)  Operate  and  maintain  the  sea  level 
canal  Installation  and  make  Improvements 
and  additions  thereto: 

(2 1  provide  for  the  safety  of  shipping  and 
control  navigation  and  any  activity  In  th* 
sea  level  canal  installation  which  might  in- 
terfere with  navigation  In  the  sea  level  canal, 
the  channels  from  deep  water  to  the  se« 
level  canal,  and  the  tidal  retarding  baslw 
and  ship  anchorage  areas  used  In  the  opera- 
tion of  the  sea  level  canal; 

(3)  establish,  modify  and  collect  tolls  and 
other  charges  for  use  of  the  sea  level  canal 
Installation  In  accordance  with  this  Treaty; 
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(41   pay  operaUng  costs  and  make  other 
disbursements  as  provided  In  this  Treaty; 

(8)  (a)  enter  Into  contracts;  manage  and 
control  all  of  Its  property  rights  and  otber 
9«et6-  borrow  money  and  Issue  evidences  of 
indebtedness;  sue  and  be  sued,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  subparagraph  (b)  of  this 
oaragraph;  buy,  sell,  and  in  any  other  man- 
ner acquire,  lease  and  dispose  of  property, 
eicept  that  the  Commission  shall  not  have 
the  right  and  power  to  dispose  of  Its  Inter- 
est in  land  or  water  areas  provided  by  the 
ReoubUc  of  Panama  pursuant  to  paragraphs 
(♦{and  (5)  of  Article  lU  of  this  Treaty  or 
in  buildings  and  facilities  transferred  to  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (a) 
of  paragraph  (7)  of  Article  lU  of  this  Treaty. 
except  with  the  agreement  of  the  Republic 

of  Panama.  .^      «,    „ 

lb)  neither  the  Commission  nor  Its  officers 
or  employees  shall  be  subject  to  any  suit 
which  involves  the  setting,  modifying  or  col- 
lecting of  any  toll  or  other  charge  pertain- 
ing to  the  transit  of  ships  through  the  sea 
level  canal. 

(6)  appoint,  remove,  and  define  the  au- 
thority and  duties  of  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Commission,  and  adopt  rules  and  reg- 
ulations of  employment  and  the  conditions 
and  requirements  of  employment  and  serv- 
ice of  Its  officers  and  employees; 

(7)  (a)  provide  to  ships  all  services  per- 
Uinlng  to  transit  through  the  sea  level  canal, 
make  repairs  to  ships  and  provide  them  with 
n.ival  supplies  Incidental  to  such  repairs,  and 
sell  water,  fuel  and  lubricants  to  ships; 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Commis- 
sion that,  whenever  practicable,  the  services 
refenred  to  In  subparagraph  (a)  of  this  para- 
graph shall  be  provided  by  private  enterprise; 
In  Its  drive  for  profits. 

(8)  maintain  and  operate  the  navigation, 
water  supply  and  fiood  control  facilities  and 
services  of  the  sea  level  canal,  and  make  im- 
provements and  additions  to  such  facilities 
and  services; 

(9)  acquire,  maintain  and  operate  ships, 
aircraft  and  motor  vehicles;    . 

(10)  (a)  construct  or  acquire,  establish, 
maintain  and  operate,  or  provide,  for  the  use 
and  support  of  the  sea  level  canal  Installa- 
tion, whatever  facilities  and  services  are 
necessary  for  administration;  communica- 
tion: transportation;  maintenance  and  re- 
pair; construction;  supply;  electric  power, 
potable  water  and  other  utilities;  and  fire 
protection; 

(b)  construct  or  acquire,  establish,  main- 
tain and  operate,  or  provide,  for  Its  officers, 
employees  and  their  dependents,  facilities 
and  services  for  such  purposes  as  education, 
health,  sanitation  and  hospitalization; 

(c)  construct  or  acquire,  establish,  main- 
tain and  operate,  or  provide,  for  Its  officers, 
employees  and  their  dependents,  facilities 
and  services  for  housing,  supply  and  recrea- 
tion; provided,  however,  that  the  Commis- 
sion shall  procure  such  facilities  and  serv- 
ices from  the  Republic  of  Panama  or  private 
sources  therein  whenever  available  at  a  qual- 
ity satisfactory  to  the  Commission  and  at  a 
cost  to  the  Commission  no  greater  than  the 
cost  of  provision  thereof  by  the  Commission 
Itself: 

(d)  pro\lde  any  of  the  facilities  or  services 
referred  to  In  subparagraphs   (a),    (b)    and 

(c)  of  this  paragraph  to  the  Republic  of 
Panama  or  the  United  States  of  America,  or 
to  any  of  their  agencies,  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  parties  concerned; 

(11)  adopt  measures  for  the  protection  of 
the  sea  level  canal  installation,  except  that 
the  Republic  of  Panama  shall  be  responsible 
for  law  enforcement  with  respect  to  the  sea 
level  canal  Installation,  and  provided  that 
any  protective  measures  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  consistent  with,  and  shall  be  co- 
ordinated with,  the  law  enforcement  meas- 
ures of  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the  de- 


fense and  security  measures  contemplated  by 
Article  XII  of  this  Treaty; 

(12)  adopt  and  administer  all  by-laws  and 
regulations  and  perform  any  and  all  func- 
tions to  render  effective  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  and  powers  described  in  this  Article; 
and 

(13)  exercise  any  other  function  as  may 
be  agreed  between  the  competent  auflborltles 
of  the  RepubUc  of  Panama  and  the  Com- 
mission. 


AJtXICLE  vn.  COOPEKATION  WTIH  ARMED  FORCES 

The  Republic  of  Panama  grants  to  the 
Commission  the  right  and  power  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  of  America  regarding : 

(a)  the  use  by  the  Commission  of  Defense 
Areas  made  available  to  the  Armed  Forces 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  on 
the  Defense  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  of  its 
Neutrality  signed  on  this  date  between  the 
Republic  of  Panama  and  the  United  Stetes 
of  America  and  the  use  by  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  Installations  and  areas  managed  by 
the  Commission,  except  that  the  Treaty  sta- 
tus of  such  areas  shall  not  be  affected  there- 
by. 

(b)  the  provision  of  any  of  the  facilities 
and  services  which  may  be  maintained  by 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  subparagraphs 
(a)  and  (b)  of  paragraph  (10)  of  Article  VI 
of  this  Treaty. 

The  Commission  and  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  of  America  shall  cooperate 
in  facilitating  their  respective  missions  pur- 
suant to  this  Treaty  and  the  Treaty  on  the 
Defense  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  of  Its  Neu- 
trality by  concluding  mutually  satisfactory 
arrangements  for  reciprocal  support.  Such 
arrangements  may  Include  provisions  for 
payment  of  reasonable  charges. 

ARTICLE  Vm.  ALTERNATIVE  OPERATION  OF  SEA 
LEVEL  CANAL  BT  JOINT  PANAMA  CANAL  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Article 
IV  of  this  Treaty,  the  RepubUc  of  Panama 
and  the  United  States  of  America  may  agree 
prior  to  completion  of  the  arrangements  for 
financing  the  construction  of  the  sea  level 
canal  installation  in  accordance  with  Ar- 
ticle III  of  this  Treaty  to  establish  a  mulU- 
natlonal  organization  to  be  responsible  lor 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  sea 
level  canal  installation.  In  the  event  of  such 
agreement,  the  organization  shall  have  such 
rights  and  powers,  shall  perform  such  func- 
tions and  shall  enjoy  such  privileges  and  Im- 
munities as  are  assigned  to  the  Panama  In- 
teroceanlc Canal  Commission  by  this  Treaty. 


ARTICLE  IX.    FACILITATION  OF  OPERATION 

(1)   (a)  The  RepubUc  of  Panama,  and  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  shall  impose  no 
taxes   fees  or  other  charges  on  the  sea  level 
canal  Installation;  or  on  the  land  and  water 
areas  provided  to  the  Commission  under  this 
Treaty;  or  on  the  Commission  or  Its  activities 
and  services;  or  on  facilities,  buildings,  mate- 
rial equipment,  supplies  and  other  property 
acquired  or  used  by  the  Commission  In  the 
exercise  of  its  rights  and  powers  under  this 
Treaty  or  on  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  crews 
and  passengers  passing  through  the  sea  level 
canal  or  on  the  use  by  vessels,  crews  and  pas- 
sengers of  the  sea  level  canal  facilities  or  of 
the  services  offered  by  the  Conunisslon.  Of- 
ficers and  employees  and  contractors  of  the 
Commission  and  employees  of  such  contrac- 
tors shaU  not  be  exempt  from  taxes,  fees  and 
other   charges,   except   as   provided   In   this 
Treaty   The  Commission  shall  contribute  to 
the  social  security  fund  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  the  amounts  for  which  it  would  be 
liable  with  respect  to  Its  employees  covered 
by  the  social  security  provisions  of  the  Re- 
pubUc of  Panama  and  shaU  turn  over  to  the 
appropriation  authorities  of  the  RepubUc  of 
Panama  amounts  equal  to  taxes,  fees  or  other 
charges  for  which  It  would  be  Uable  with  re- 
spect to  faculties  and  services  furnished  pur- 


suant to  subparagraph  (c)  of  paragraph  (10) 
of  Article  VI  of  this  Treaty  If  It  were  an  ordi- 
nary business  corporation  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama. 

(b)  The  RepubUc  of  Panama,  and  any  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof.  shaU  Impose  no 
Uxes.  fees  or  other  charges  on  material, 
equipment,  supplies  and  other  property,  ex- 
cept real  estate,  belonging  to  contractors  of 
the  Commission  and  being  used  by  such 
contractors  exclusively  for  work  being  per- 
formed for  or  on  behalf  of  the  Commission. 

(2)  The  Republic  of  Panama  shall  permit 
the  Commission  and  its  contractors  to  im- 
port and  export  free  of  customs  duties,  im- 
posts, taxes  or  other  charges,  and  of  licensing 
requirements,  any  materials,  equipment,  sup- 
plies or  other  property  to  be  used  or  which 
have  been  used  In  the  exercise  of  the  rights 
and  powers  of  the  Commission  under  this 
Treaty,  except  that  the  Commission  and  Its 
contractors  shall  procure  goods  grown,  mined, 
produced,  manufactured  or  assembled  In  the 
RepubUc  of  Panama,  of  goods  originating  in 
the  United  States  of  America  that  are  avail- 
able in  the  Republic  of  Panama,  when  the 
quality  thereof  Is  satisfactory  to  the  Com- 
mission and  the  cost  thereof  to  the  Commis- 
sion is  not  greater  than  the  cost  if  procured 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

(3)  The  transfer  by  the  Commission  or  its 
contractors  to  any  person  (except  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  or  the  United  Stotes  of 
America  and  their  agencies),  for  use  or  dis- 
position within  the  Republic  of  Panama  of 
materials,  equipment,  suppUes  and  other 
property  Imported  In  accordance  with  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  Article  shall  be  deemed  an 
imp>ortatlon  by  the  transferee  of  such  article 
from  Its  country  of  origin  on  the  date  of 
such  transfer  (and.  If  assessment  Is  on  an  ad 
valorem  basis,  at  Its  value  on  that  date) ,  and 
the  transferee  shall  be  liable  to  the  Republic 
of  Panama  for  Import  duties  and  other  charge 
accordingly. 

(4)  The  Commission,  the  members  of  the 
Board,  the  Director  General,  the  Deputy 
Director  General  and  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Commission  (and  their  de- 
pendents) shaU  have  the  privileges  and 
exemptions  set  forth  In  Annex  III  of  this 
Treaty. 

(5)  No  law  shall  be  made  or  enforced  by 
the  Republic  of  Panama  which  shall  in  any 
manner,  discriminate  against  the  Commis- 
sion or  against  persons  or  property  Involved 
In  the  construction,  operation,  maintenance 
or  Improvement  of  the  sea  level  canal  In- 
stallation. 

(6)  The  authorities  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  shall  not  authorize  any  use  of  or 
activity  of  any  kind  within  the  areas  of 
land  and  water  provided  by  the  Republic  of 
Panama  under  Article  HI  of  this  Treaty  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  sea 
level  canal  installation,  except  in  agreement 
with  the  Commission;  provided  that,  when- 
ever It  may  be  done  without  impairing  the 
operation  and  maintenance,  or  plans  for 
improvements  and  additions,  or  defense  of 
the  sea  level  canal  InstaUatlon,  such  agree- 
ment shall  not  be  withheld  by  the  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  proposed  activities  which 
are  beneficlai  to  the  economic  growth  and 
development  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 


ARTICLE   X.    TOLLS    AND    COMPENSATION 

( 1 )  The  Commission  may  establish,  modify 
and  apply  rates  of  tolls  and  related  charges 
for  the  transit  of  the  sea  level  canal  by 
vessels  and  cargoes,  in  conformity  with  this 
Treaty  and  with  the  provisions  of  the  financ- 
ing arrangements  agreed  upon  pursuant  to 
Article  m  of  this  Treaty. 

(2)  In  agreeing  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
Article  m  of  this  Treaty  on  payments  to  be 
made  to  the  Republic  of  Panama,  the  follow- 
ing principles  shall  be  considered: 

(a)  Due  recognition  shall  be  given  to  the 
contribution  by  the  Republic  of  Panama  of 
the  use  of  its  territory  for  purposes  of  the 
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coMtructlon  and  operation  of  the  sea  level 
canal  and  to  the  resources  contributed  by 
other  States,  organizations,  Individuals  or 
enUtlM  for  such  purposes 

(2)  The  sea  level  canal  shall  be  operated 
on  a  commercial  basis,  the  tolls  shall  be 
equitable  and  based  on  fair  and  reasonab.e 
criteria-  the  Interests  of  world  commerce 
shall  be  considered,  and  the  sea  level  canal 
shall  be  operated  efficiently  and  the  operating 
costs  shall  be  kept  at  a  minimum. 

(c)  There  shall  be  a  fair  and  equlta^jle 
sharing  oi  revenues  between  the  Republic  of 
Panama  and  the  United  States  of  America 
and  such  other  States,  organizations  In- 
divldiials  or  entities  that  contribute  their 
reeources  to  the  construction  and  operaUon 
of  the  canal 

ASnCU     XI.    CANAL     NEUTR.^LITY     AND     ACCESS 

(1)  Tbe  Republic  of  Panama  declares  the 
sea  level  canal  to  be  neutral 

(2)  The  Republic  of  Panum-i  and  the 
United  States  of  America  agree  that  the  neu- 
trality of  the  sea  level  canal,  the  entrances 
thereto  and  the  territorial  seas  adjacent 
thereto'  shall  be  maintained  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  which  have  governed  the 
Panama  Canal  since  It  was  opened 

(3)  The  sea  level  canal,  the  entrances 
thereto,  and  the  territorial  seas  adjacent 
thereto  shall  be  free  and  open  to  vessels  of 
commerce  and  of  war  of  all  naUons.  on  terms 
of    entire    equality    and    nondiscrimination, 

subject  to:  ^,     .  ,,       „,^ 

(a)  the  payment   of   applicable   tolls   and 

charges: 

(b)  compliance  with  the  applicable  rules 
and  regulations,  including  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  established  in  time 
of  war  or  other  emergency; 

(c)  the  requirement  that  vessels  using  the 
sea  level  canal  commit  no  acts  of  hostility  In 
the  sea  level  canal,  the  entrances  thereto,  or 
the  territorial  seas  adjacent  thereto 

(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Treaty,  the  Republic  of  Panama  and 
the  United  States  of  .America  shall  have  the 
rlaht  at  all  times  to  transport  ships  ,  Includ- 
ing warships)  owned,  operated  or  chartered 
bv  them  and  used  solely  for  noncommercial 
purpoees.  and  cargoes  thereon,  through  the 
8«a  level  canal.  Such  ships  shall  be  charged 
toll*  as  established  «»y  the  Commission  but 
payment  of  such  tolls  shall  be  by  credit 
aaalnst  the  sums  pavable  under  this  Treaty 
to  the  country  owning,  operating  or  charter- 
ing such  ships.  For  the  purposes  set  forth  In 
Article  xn  of  this  Treaty,  such  vessels  shall 
be  enatled  to  use  the  sea  level  canal  on  a 
prtorlty  basis. 

AETICLT    XII.    DEFENSE 

The  Republic  of  Panama  and  the  United 
State*  of  America  shall  provide  for  the  de- 
fense security,  neutrality  and  continuity  of 
operation  of  the  sea  level  canal,  the  shipping 
therein  and  the  appurtenant  and  supporting 
faclUUes  and  services  of  the  Canal  Toward 
thU  end  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the 
United  States  of  America  have  signed  on  this 
date  a  Treaty  on  the  Defense  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  of  Its  Neutrality, 

ABTICLZ  XIII      ARBlTRATtON  OF  DISPUTES 

(1)  Any  dispute  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments concerning  the  interpretation  or  ap- 
plication of  thl.s  Treaty  (including  the  va- 
lidity of  acts  of  the  Commission)  which  U 
not  settled  by  negotiation  shall,  upon  re- 
quest of  either  Government,  be  submitted  to 
arbitration  In  accordance  with  the  procedure 
set  forth  below 

(2)  Arbitration  shall  be  by  a  tribunal  of 
three  arbitrators  constituted  as  follows 

(a)  One  arbitrator  shall  be  named  by  each 
Government  within  one  month  of  the  date 
of  delivery  by  either  Government  to  the 
other  of  a  request  for  arbitration  Within  one 
month  after  both  arbitrators  are  named,  the 
two  arbitrators  so  designated  shall  by  agree- 
ment designate  a  third  arbitrator,  provided 
that  such    third   arbitrator   shall    not   be   a 


na'i'  ri  il  f  'ne  Republic  of  Panama  or  of  the 
Ui'.i'.<'i;l  .S'..i-.f-s  ol  .\iiierl''a 

(bi  If  either  Government  falls  to  de-slg- 
nate  an  arbitrator  or  If  the  third  arbitrator 
is  not  agreed  upon  In  accordance  with  sub- 
paragraph lai  of  this  paragraph,  either  Gov- 
ernment may  request  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  or,  If  the  Court  should  decline  to 
act.  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Organlia- 
tlon  of  American  States  to  designate  the  ne..  - 
essarv  arbitrator  or  arbitrators 

i3i  The  expenses  of  the  arbitral  tribunal. 
Including  the  fees  and  expenses  of  the  arbi- 
trators shall  be  shared  equally  by  Che  two 
Governments. 

i4i  All  decisions  of  the  arbitral  tribunal 
shall  be  final  and  shall  be  binding  on  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  the  United  States  of 
America  and  tiie  Commission. 

ARTICLE    XIV      MUTUAL     COOPERATION 

I  1  1  The  Joint  AdminLsTation  <<{  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  established  in  accordance  with  the 
Treaty  between  the  Republic  of  Panama  and 
the  United  States  of  .■\merlca  concerning  the 
Panama  Canal  signed  on  this  date  shall  co- 
operate with  the  Republic  of  Panama,  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Commis- 
sion In  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this 
Treatv  and.  in  particular  in  provldlnt  lor 
such  Joint  use  of  and  access  to  land  and 
water  areas  and  facilities  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  construction  of  the  sea  level  canal 
concurrent  with  operation  of  the  Panama 
Canal  The  Administration  may  transfer  to 
ihe  Commission  facilities  and  other  prop- 
erty neces.sary  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  sea  level  can.il  Installation 
If  the  Republic  of  Panama  disagrees  legard- 
ing  the  necessity  for  such  tr,insfer.  the  de- 
termination as  to  such  necessity  shall  be 
made  by  experts  appointed  by  the  Republic 
of  Panama  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
each  of  which  shall  appoint  two  such  ex- 
perts fur  that  purpose. 

(2 1  The  United  States  of  America  shall 
cooperate  with  and  assist  the  Republic  of 
Panama  In  meeting  economic  dislocations 
that  may  be  caused  by  the  construction  or 
operation  of  a  sea  level  canal  In  liccordance 
with  this  lYeaty  The  two  Governments  sh:Ul 
consult  from  time  to  time  as  appropriate  in 
the  fulfillment  of  this  obligation. 

ARTICLE    XV      RATlFICAriON 

nils  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  In  accordance 
with  the  constitutional  procedures  of  the 
two  Governments,  The  Instrument.^  of  ratifi- 
cation shall  be  e.xchanged  at  Pan.<»ma  City 
as  soon  as  possible. 

ARTICLE    XVI     Dt'RATION 

I  1  I  This  Treaty  shall  enter  into  force 
upon  the  exchange  of  ratifications  and  shall 
continue  in  force  for  a  perK)d  of  60  years 
from  the  date  the  -sea  level  canal  is  opened 
to  traffic,  provided  that  this  period  shall  not 
extend  beyond  December  31.  2067. 

ia>  this  Treaty  shall  terminate  twenty 
years  after  entry  into  force  If  during  such 
»wenty-ye.ar  period  the  'Jnited  States  of 
America  has  not  notified  the  Republic  of 
Panama  in  writing  of  Its  Intention  to  con- 
struct a  sea  level  canal  connecting  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans  In  the  Republic  of 
Panfima  In  accordance  with  this  Tre.ity  or 
at  any  time  the  United  States  of  America 
notifies  the  Republic  of  Panama  In  writing 
of  Its  decision  nnt  to  construct  a  sea  level 
canal  In  accordnnce  with  this  Treaty: 

(b)  except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
lai  of  paragraph  (5i  of  Article  in  of  this 
Treaty,  this  Treaty  also  shall  terminate  If 
the  United  States  of  America  has  not  com- 
menced construction  of  a  sea  level  canal  con- 
necting the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  In 
the  Republic  of  Panama  within  five  years  of 
the  date  of  notification  of  the  Reptibllc  of 
Panama  of  Its  Intention  to  proceed  with  con- 
struction p'orsuant  u>  this  Treaty:  and 

Id  this  Treaty  also  shall  terminate  If  the 
United  States  of  America  has  not  completed 
construction  of   the  sea   level  canal   within 


fifteen  years  of  commencing  construction. 
In  case,  however,  that  any  unforeseen  dlffi- 
culties  or  obstacles  should  arise  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal,  the  terms  stipulated 
in  this  Article  shall  be  prolonged  for  such 
additional  time  lor  the  completion  of  the 
construction  of  the  canal  as  shall  be  agreed 
to  be  necessary  by  an  equal  number  of  ex- 
perts appointed  by  the  Republic  of  Panama 
,ind  by  the  United  States  of  America. 

(2 1  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
p-ragraph  i  1  i  of  this  Article,  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama may  agree  to  revise  tlie  termination 
date  of  this  Treaty  to  contemplate  .•special 
circumslance.s  arising  out  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  chosen  route,  method  of  con- 
struction and  financing  ol  the  pea  level  canal 
installation. 

(3)  Until  the  United  Stales  of  ,^merica 
notifies  the  Republic  of  Panama  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provi:ilons  ol  subp.iragraph 
I  a)  of  paragraph  ill  of  this  Article,  the 
United  States  of  America  shall  refrain  from 
constructing  or  from  concluding  any  agree- 
ment to  construct  a  canal  connecting  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  in  any  country 
other  than  the  Republic  of  Panama,  and  the 
Republic  of  Panama  shall  refrain  from  con- 
structing or  from  concluding  with  third 
countries  or  any  persons,  whether  juridical 
or  natural,  any  agreements  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  canal  m  Its  territory. 

ARTICLE    XVII.    REVISION 

Upon  termination  of  this  Treaty,  all  sub- 
sisting rights  to  the  use  of  land  and  water 
area.s  provided  by  the  Republic  of  Panama 
under  Article  III  of  this  Treaty  shall  revert 
to  the  Republic  of  Panama;  the  sea  leve. 
canal  in.-^tall,ttlon  shall  come  under  the  ex- 
clusive fipcratltinal  control  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama;  and  all  property  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  become  the  property  of  the  Repuo- 
llc  of  Panama,  and  no  compensation  shall  be 
owed  therefor;  provided  th.it  the  Republic 
of  Panama  shall  hold  the  United  States  of 
.■\merica  harmless  with  respect  to  any  claim 
which  may  be  made  by  third  parties  relatin? 
to  such  reversion  and  transfer  to  the  Re- 
public of  Panama.  The  Republic  of  Pai:um^ 
shall  assume  the  assets  and  Ijabillties  of  the 
Commission  and  the  Couimission  shall  co- 
operate in  arrangmg  their  orderly  transfer 
and  the  orderly  transfer  of  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  sea  level  canal  Installa- 
tion to  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

Signed  at  Wa,shlngton,  D  C  ,  In  the  Sp.inish 
and  English  languages,  both  texts  being 
equally   authoritative,   this  day  of 

1967. 

For  THE  REPUBLIC   OF  Panama; 

For  the  Untted  States  of  Americ*: 

ANNEX    I 

Areas 

{ 1 )  Land  and  water  areas  the  use  of  -A-hich 
is  to  be  provided  for  construction  of  a  se3 
level  canal  shall  be  designated,  as  herein- 
after provided,  and  consistent  with  subp;ira- 
graph  (ci  of  paragraph  (5i  of  Article  HI  of 
this  Treaty,  within  the  following  areas  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama: 

(a)  such  areas  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  United  States  of  America  to  be  necessary 
for  construction  purposes  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  areas  that  constituted  the  Canal 
Zone  as  established  under  the  Treaty  be- 
tween the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the 
United  States  of  America  of  November  18, 
1903.  as  amended;  and 

ibl  such  land  and  water  areas  gener;illf 
west  and  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Canal  Zone 
OS  may,  on  the  basis  of  a  plan  for  construc- 
tion prepared  by  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, be  necessary  for  construction  purposes, 
the  extent  of  such  areas  to  be  deternalned 
by  an  equal  number  of  experts  appointed  by 
the  Republic  of  Panama  and  by  the  United 
States  of  j^merica; 
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(c)  such  areas  as  may  be  designated  by 
•.ne  United  States  of  America  to  be  necessary 
'or  construction  purposes  located  within  the 
area  extending  northwest  for  a  distance  of 
25  miles  measured  from  the  nearest  point 
on  the  center  line  and  southeast  for  a  dis- 
tance of  15  mllef!  measured  from  the  nearest 
point  an  the  center  line  of  any  sea  level 
canal  constructed  at  the  location  known  as 
Route  17.  The  Republic  of  Panama  and  the 
Cited  States  of  America  recognized  that  the 
'vatlon  of  Route  17  will  not  have  been 
p'ei.=.elv  determined  by  the  date  this  Treaty 
Mters  into  force  The  center  line  of  such 
Route  17  is  tentatively  defined  as  a  line  ex- 
rendmg  through  the  eastern-most  point  of 
Punt.i  S.isardl  and  from  such  point  South 
hi  degrees  We?t  for  a  distance  of  21  miles, 
thence  South  27  degrees  West  to  San  Miguel 
Gulf  and  the  extensions  of  this  line  into 
the  C.\ribbean  Sea  and  San  Miguel  Gulf  to 
a  distance  at  which  the  depth  of  water  is 
100  feet  below  mean  sea  level,  or  to  a  dls- 
tince  of  three  nautical  miles,  whichever  Is 
greater:  and 

(d)  such  areas  generally  located  within  the 
Darien  region  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
which.  In  addition  to  those  referred  to  In 
subparagraph  (ci  of  this  paragraph,  may  be 
deslgnaTed  by  an  equal  number  of  experts 
.ippointed  by  the  Republic  of  Panama  and 
by  the  United  States  of  America  to  be  neces- 
sary for  buildings,  construction  camps, 
maintenance  facilities,  air  strips,  roads,  flood 
control  facilities  and  other  specific  facilities 
necessary  for  construction  purposes. 

(2)  Land  and  water  areas  the  use  of 
which  Is  to  be  provided  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  sea  level  canal  instal- 
Litlon  pursuant  to  Article  III  of  this  Treaty 
shall  be  designated  by  the  United  States  of 
America  within  a  strip  extending  one  kilo- 
meter from  the  maximum  excavation  slope 
on  either  side  of  the  sea  level  canal,  pro- 
vided that  the  Republic  of  Panama  shall 
provide  the  use  of  such  additional  areas 
;.s  an  equal  number  of  experts  appointed  by 
the  Republic  of  Panama  and  by  the  United 
States  of  America  may  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary for  buildings,  mantenance  facilities,  air 
strips,  roads,  flood  control  facilities  and  other 
specific  purposes  related  to  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  sea  level  canal  In- 
stallation. 

(3)  Should  any  dispute  arise  between  the 
Republic  of  Panama  and  the  United  States  of 
America  concerning  whether  an  area  desig- 
nated for  construction,  operation  or  main- 
tenance of  the  sea  level  canal  installation 
is  necessary  or  greater  than  necessary  for 
such  purposes,  the  matter  may  be  submitted 
to  arbitration  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Article  XUI  of  this  Tre  ity;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  period  of  construction  shall  be 
extended  for  a  period  of  time  equal  to  the 
time  required  for  arbitration. 

ANNEX    II 

Facilitation    of   construction 
The  Republic  of  Panama  and  the  United 
States  of  America  shall  facilitate  construc- 
tion of   the  sea  level   canal  Installation  In 
every  way,  and.  In  particular: 

(1)  The  United  States  of  America  shall 
construct  the  sea  level  canal  Installation 
and  all  buildings,  facilities  and  other  works 
necessary  for  the  construction,  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  sea  level  canal  In- 
stallation In  accordance  with  Its  plans  and 
specifications.  Existing  works  within  the  land 
and  water  areas  provided  under  this  Treaty 
may  be  utilized  in  the  discharge  of  the  obli- 
gation of  the  United  States  of  America  under 
this  paragraph.  Work  areas  shall  be  left  in 
a  sufficiently  safe  condition  to  permit  the 
use  to  which  they  were  put  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  construction  work. 

(2)  The  Republic  of  Panama  shall  impose 
no  taxes,  fees  or  other  charges  on  the  land 
and  water  areas  made  available  under  this 
Treaty;   or  on  buildings,  facilities,  material. 


equipment,   supplies  or   other  property   in- 
corporated into  or  used  In  the  construction 
of  the  sea  level  canal  Installation;  or  on  the 
United  States  of  America  or  Its  construction 
activities;    or,   except  as  provided   below   in 
this    paragraph,    on    designated    contractors 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  whose  pres- 
ence in  The  Republic  of  Panama  is  solely  for 
the  purposes  of  executing  contracts  related 
to   the  construction   of  the  sea  level   canal 
installation,  and  on  their  construction   ac- 
tivities  and   services   performed   for,   or    on 
behalf  of,  the  United  States  of  America  under 
such    contracts.   Such    contractors   shall    be 
exempt  from  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  with  respect  to  licensing 
of  businesses  and  the  obtaining  of  commer- 
cial patents,  except  that  the  filing  of  docu- 
ments may  be  required  to  establish  juridical 
presence   in  the  Republic   of  Panama.   The 
designation   referred   to    In   this   paragraph 
shall  be  made  by  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  restricted  to  cases  where  the  award 
of  a  contract  on  the  basis  of  open  competi- 
tive bidding  Is  not  practicable  due  to  lim- 
itations of  United  States   law  and  regula- 
tions; except  that  designation  may  be  made 
hereunder  where  a  contract  is  awarded  on 
the  basis  of  open  competitive  bidding  if  the 
contract    services    required    by    or    for    the 
United  States  of  America  are  not  available 
In    the    Republic    of    Panama.    Designation 
hereunder  shall  be  limited  to  persons  who  are 
ordinarily  resident  In  the  United  States  of 
America  (In  the  case  of  corporations,  those 
organized    under    the    laws    of    the    United 
States  of  America) ;  except  that  third  country 
contractors    may    be    designated    hereunder 
where  the  contract  services  required  by  or 
for   the  United  States  of  America  are   not 
available  in  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

The  designation  shall  be  withdrawn  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States: 

(a)  upon  completion  of  contracts  with  the 
United  States  of  America  related  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  sea  level  canal  installation; 

(b)  upon  proof  that  such  contractors  are 
engaged  In  business  activities  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama  other  than  those  pertaining 
to  such  construction; 

(c)  when  such  contractors  are  engaged 
in  practices  Illegal  In  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama. 

Nothing  m  thU  paragraph  shall  prevent 
the  Republic  of  Panama  from  taxing  real 
estate  owned  or  leased  by  contractors  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  whether  des- 
ignated or  not. 

(3)  The   Republic   of   Panama   agrees   to 
permit  and  facilitate  the  expeditious  entry 
into  and  exit  from  Its  territory  of  all  per- 
sons (and  their  dependents)  engaged  In  the 
construction  of  the  sea  level  canal  Installa- 
tion Such  persons  shall  not  have  to  register 
as  resident  aUens,  but  shall  not  acquire  any 
right  to  domicUe  or  permanent  residence  in 
the  Republic  of  Panama.  Such  persons  shall 
have  freedom  of  movement  within  the  Re- 
public of  Panama.  Upon  termination  of  the 
construction  of  the  sea  level  canal  installa- 
tion, the  United  States  of  America  shall  as- 
sure that,  upon  request  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  transportation  from  the  terrlton' 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama  will  be  provided, 
at  no  cost  to  the  Republic  of  Panama,  to 
all  persons  brought  Into  that  country  under 
this  paragraph.  If  prior  to  such  termination, 
the  status  of  any  person  brought  into  the 
Republic  of  Panama  under  this  paragraph 
Is  altered  so  that  he  would  no  longer  be 
entitled  to  such  entry,  the  United  States  of 
America  shall  notify  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama of  that  change  In  status  and  shall    ir 
within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  requests  that  such  person 
leave  Its  territory,  assure  that  transportation 
from  the  Republic  of  Panama  will  be  pro- 
vided at  no  cost  to  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
(4)  The  Republic  of  Panama  shall,  when 
requested  by  the  United  States  of  America. 
Issue  visas  to  persons  who  are  proceeding  to 


the  Republic  of  Panama  for  employment  m 
the  construction  of  the  sea  le^el  canal  in- 
itallation, 

1 5  I  Tne  Republic  of  Panama  agrees  to  per- 
mit and  facilitate  tne  expeditious  introduc- 
t.oii  into  and  removal  from  its  territory,  free 
of  customs  duties,  imposts,  taxes  or  other 
charges  and  of  licensing  reqiurements,  of 
any  material:  equipment,  including  vehicles, 
vessels  and  aircraft;  supplies  or  other  prop- 
erly used  in  the  construction  of  the  sea  level 
carial  installation  which  are  imported  by  or 
on  behalf  of,  or  for  the  use  of,  the  United 
States  of  America  or  its  contractors,  provided 
that  the  United  States  of  America  and  Ita 
contractors  shall  procure  such  goods  In  the 
Republic  of  Panama  when  the  quality 
theieoi  is  satisfactory  to  the  United  States 
of  America  and  those  contractors  and  the 
cost  thereof  is  not  greater  than  the  cost  of 
procurement  elsewhere.  No  readily  identi- 
fiable taxes  such  as  excise,  production,  con- 
sumption or  other  similar  tax  or  duty  shall 
be  levied  or  charged  by  the  Republic  of 
Panama  or  any  entity  with  separate  taxing 
authority  on  any  goods,  services  or  materials 
procured  in  the  Republic  of  Panama  by,  on 
behalf  of,  or  for  the  use  of,  the  United  States 
Government  or  its  contractors  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Treaty, 

•  •  »  •  • 

(bi  consistent  with  sound  and  economical 
construction  practices,  program  the  con- 
struction of  the  sea  level  canal  and  the  em- 
ployment of  manpower  to  minimize  contrac- 
ticyn  in  the  Panamanian  economy  at  the  end 
of  the  construction  period. 

(7)  Personnel;  equipment,  including  ve- 
hicles, vessels  and  aircraft;  and  material, 
supplies  and  other  property  involved  in  the 
construction  of  the  sea  level  canal  installa- 
tion may  enter,  transit  freely  between,  and 
depart  from  work  areas  and  other  areas  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama  furnishing  support 
to  the  construction.  Personnel  engaged  In  the 
construction  work,  who  are  not  citizens  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  who  are  not  ordi- 
narily resident  in  the  Republic  of  Panama 
and  who  are  in  the  Republic  of  Panama  sole- 
ly in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the 
sea  level  canal  installation,  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  licensing  and  regulations  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  on  the  practice  of  a  pro- 
fession in  the  Republic  of  Panama  with  re- 
spect to  work  performed  or  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the 
sea  level  canal  installation. 

(8 1  Civilian  employees  of  the  United  States 
of  America  who  are  nationals  of  that  coun- 
try and  who  are  not  ordinarily  resident  in 
the  Republic  of  Panama  and  who  are  in  the 
Republic  of  Panama  solely  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  the  sea  level  canal 
installation  and  their  dependents  shall  be 
accorded  in  the  Republic  of  Panama: 

(a)  Freedom  of  access  and  movement  be- 
tween their  places  of  employment  and  resi- 
dence and  the  porta  and  airports  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  and  between  ports  and  air- 
ports and  points  outside  the  Republic  of 
Panama;  • 

(b)  exemption  from  the  obligation  to  take 
the  legal  steps  required  to  establish  residence 
in  the  Republic  of  Panama  or  to  register  as 
resident  aliens,  without,  however,  acquiring 
any  right  to  permanent  residence  or  domicile 
in  the  Republic  of  Panama; 

(c'  exemption  from  the  payment  of  any 
taxes  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  or  any  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof  on  Income  received 
as  a  result  of  their  services  or  employment  In 
connection  with  the  construction  of  the  sea 
level  canal  Installation; 

(d)  Introduction  and  removal  of  furniture, 
household  goods  and  personal  effects,  includ- 
ing vehicles  and  parts  thereof  for  personal 
use.  free  of  customs  duties,   imposts,  taxes 


>  To  be  supplemented  by  side  exchange  pro- 
Tiding  exemption  from  transportation  tax. 
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and  other  charges:  provided  such  Introduc- 
tion Is  effected  upon  first  arrival  or  within 
six  months  thereof;  and 

(e)  exemption  from  the  social  security  laws 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  Its  laws  and 
regulations  with  respect  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment. 

(9)  Designated  contractors  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  their  employees  shall 
be  accorded  the  treatment  provided  for  In 
paragraph  (8)  of  this  Annex  except  that  such 
employees  shall  not  enjoy  exemption  from 
Income  tax  under  subparagraph  (c)   thereof. 

(10)  The  United  States  of  America  and  Its 
contractors  may  establish,  maintain  and  op- 
erate telecommunications  facilities,  meteoro- 
logical and  navigational  aids,  radio,  television 
and  radar  transmitting  and  receiving  equip- 
ment, submarine  and  subterranean  cables. 
and  such  other  devices  as  may  be  required  for 
the  purposes  of  construction  of  the  sea  level 
canal  Installation.  The  use  of  frequencies, 
powers,  and  band  widths  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  subject  to  coordination  with 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

(11)  The  United  States  of  America  may 
establish,  maintain  and  operate  facilities  In 
reasonable  proximity  to  work  areas  for  the 
housing  and  general  maintenance  of  the  per- 
sonnel Involved  In  the  construction  of  the  se.i 
level  canal  Installation;  provided,  however, 
that  the  United  States  of  America  shall 
procure  such  facilities  and  services  from  the 
Republic  of  Panama  or  private  sources 
therein  whenever  available  at  a  quality  satis- 
factory to  the  United  States  of  America  and 
a  cost  no  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  provi- 
sion thereof  bv  the  United  States  of  America 
Itself. 

f  12)  (a)  A  Joint  Committee  shall  be  estab- 
lished In  order  tn  facilitate  and  expedite  co- 
operation among  the  authorities  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  and  the  United  Stares  of 
America  regarding  the  Implementation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Annex 

(b)  The  Joint  Committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  one  representative  each  of  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
and  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  each  of  whom  shall  have  one 
or  more  deputies.  The  Joint  Committee  shall 
determine  Its  own  rules  of  procedure  and 
appoint  such  subcommittees  as  may  be  re- 
quired. The  Joint  Committee  shall  be  so 
organized  that  It  may  meet  Immediately 
at  any  time  at  the  request  of  the  representa- 
tive of  either  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  or  the  (Sovernment  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

(c)  The  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  shall  provide  for  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  their  respective 
representation  to  the  Joint  Committee  and 
shall  share  equally  the  expenses  of  Its  op- 
eration. 

(d)  The  Joint  Committee  may  Invite  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Joint  Administration  of 
the  Panama  Canfi^  to  participate  In  the 
work  of  the  Committee, 

(e)  If  the  Joint  Committee  Is  unable  to 
resolve  a  particular  matter.  It  shall  refer 
that  matter  to  the  respective  Governments 
for  further  consideration  through  approprl- 
at«  channels. 

(13)  As  used  In  this  Annex,  "contrac- 
tors" Includes  "subcontractors"  and  "des- 
ignated contractors'  Includes  subcontrac- 
tors who  mee  the  designation  qualifica- 
tions set  forth  In  paragraph  (2i  of  this  An- 
nex and   are   designated   thereunder. 

ANNEX    ni 

Facilitation  of  operof  ion 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  operation,  main- 
tenance  and   Improvement   of    the   sea    level 
canal  Installation 

(1)  The  headquarters  and  offices  of  the 
Panama  Interoceanlc  Canal  Commission  and 


the  archives,  documents,  and  official  cor- 
respondence of  the  Commission  shall  be  In- 
violable, except  with  the  consent  of  the 
Commission  or  by  written  order  of  a  com- 
petent court  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
only. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Board  and  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Commission  i  and  their 
dependents!  shall  have  the  following  privi- 
leges and  exemptions  In  the  Republic  of 
Panama: 

la)  Freedom  of  access  and  movement  be- 
tween their  places  of  employment  and  resi- 
dence and  elsewhere  tn  the  Republic  of 
Panama  free  from  any  discriminatory  toll  or 
charges. 

lb)    If  such  persons  are   not  nationals  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  exemption  from  the 
obligation    to   take   the   legal   steps   required 
to    establish    residence    In    the    Republic    of 
Panama  or  to  register  as  resident  aliens,  and 
from    any    obligation    of    military    or    other 
compulsory-  service  which  may  be  adopted  by 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  without,  however, 
acquiring  any  right  to  permanent  re.Mdence 
or  domicile  In  the  Republic  of  Panama:  and 
(C)    If  such   persons   are   not   nationals   or 
permanent    residents    of    the    Republic    of 
Panama,   exemption   from   the   customs,   Im- 
p<,rt,  export  and  all  other   duties  and  fees, 
on   furniture,  household  goods  and  personal 
effect.?,  including  vehicles  and  parts  thereof, 
imported   Into   the   Republic   of   Panama   for 
their  private  use  At  the  time  of  their  initial 
entry  Into  the  Republic  of  Panama  or  within 
six  months  thereafter  and  or  exported  from 
the  Republic   of  Panama   at   the   time   they 
terminate  employment  with  the  CommLsslon 
or  within  six  months  there.ifter.  The  trans- 
fer  bv   .such    persons   for    use   or   cllsjwsltlon 
wl'hln  the  Republic  of  Panama  of  any  such 
.Article   or    articles   shall    be    deemed    an   im- 
portation by  the   transferee  of  such  article 
from   Us   country   of   origin   on   the   date   of 
such   transfer    (and   If  assessment   is   on   an 
ad  valorem  basis,  at  Its  value  on  that  datel. 
and    the    transferee    shall    bo    liable    to    the 
Republic  of  Panama  for  import  duties  and 
other  charges  accordingly. 

(3)  Persons  who  are  not  nationals  or 
permanent  residents  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  and  who  enter  the  Republic  of 
Par.ama  for  the  purpose  of  performing,  solely 
for  or  on  behalf  of  the  Commission,  pro- 
febslonal  services  which  are  subject  to  licens- 
ing requirements  of  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
will  be  licensed  by  the  Republic  of  P.mama 
for  that  limited  purpose,  without  fee,  exami- 
nation or  other  requirement,  upon  certifica- 
tion by  the  Commls.slon. 

1 4)  Members  of  the  Board  who  are  not 
nationals  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  shall, 
with  respect  to  their  services  to  the  Commis- 
sion, be  exempt  from  the  labor  and  social 
security  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama 


ADJOURNMENT 


U.S. 


CASUALTY  TOTALS  IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  and  if  there  be  no 
further  business  to  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate. I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  In  ad- 
journment until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  9  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday.  July  24,  1967, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  21, 1967: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
Leonard  Unger,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  Career  Minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Thailand. 

Four  Corners  Regional  Commission 

Orren  Beaty,  Jr  ,  of  Arizona,  to  be  Federal 
Cochalrman  of  the  Pour  Corners  Regional 
Commission. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  place  In  the  Record  the  current 
U.S.  casualty  totals  in  Vietnam. 

For  the  period  January  1.  1967, 
through  July  15,  1967.  the  total  of  com- 
bat deaths  and  wounded  is  40,092.  Tlie 
casualties  are  broken  down  in  this  man- 
ner: combat  deaths,  5.347;  wounded, 
34.745.  Therefore,  the  total  U.S.  casual- 
ties in  Vietnam  for  the  period  January 
1,  1967.  through  July  15,  1967,  a  period 
of  6'2  months,  is  40,092. 

For  the  calendar  year  1966,  U.S.  cas- 
ualties in  Vietnam  totaled  35,000.  So,  for 
the  18-month  period  beginning  January 
1,  1966,  through  July  15,  1967.  the  total 
U.S.  casualties  are  75.092. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  21,  1967: 

Post  Ofucf,  Department 
John  L.  O'Marra,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  an 
Assistant   Postm.ister    General. 
Postmasters 

ALABAMA 

J.  Z.  Ander.son,  Jr..  Coffee  Springs. 
Frank  V.  Chambers,  Lafayette. 

AL,ASKA 

Robert  P.  Mott.  Fort  Yukon. 
G  Galen  Swab.  McKmley  Park. 
Robertta  J.  Tachick.  Soldotna. 

ARIZONA 

David  E  Hart.  Grand  Canyon. 

ARKANSAS 

Carl  H  Huber,  Elaine. 
Homer  E.  Mlze.  Smithvllle. 
Matt.e  Lee  Hamlin,  Taylor. 

CALITORNIA 

Pete  G.  Salamunovlch,  Avalon. 
Laurence  R.  Saldecke,  Crestline. 
Robert  A.  Lucas,  Jr..  Dorris. 
William  T.  King,  Dunsmulr. 
Ellen  L.  Frey,  Empire. 
Reuben  Haas,  Imperial  Beach. 
Jack  K.  Lewis.  San  Bernardino. 
Oley  E  Little.  San  Pedro 
Joyce  T.  Turney,  South  P.isadena. 
Millard  M   Fletcher.  Valley  Center. 

CONNECTICL'T 

Joseph  J    Perrotta,  New  Britain. 

FLORIDA 

George  H    Howell.  Jr  .  Fort  McCoy. 
Mary  K   Beck.  Jennings. 

GEORGIA 

Alton  R    Ertzberger,  BowersviUe. 
C    Austin  Atkins,  Jr.,  Smyrna. 

HAWAII 

Shlgeko  O    Ishlbashl,  Makawell. 

IDAHO 

Mildred  T.  Poland.  Athol. 
Gary  N.  Gunter.  McCammon. 

INDIA.NA 

Wendell  J    Van  Riper,  NoblesvlUe. 

IOWA 

Bruce  O.  Luett.  Baldwin. 


July  21,  1967 

Delbert  W.  Ploy,  Thornton. 
Mary  E.  Meggers,  Walker. 

KANSAS 

Morris  D.  Crouse,  Albert. 

Fay  E.  Roberts,  Council  Grove. 

Donald  C.  Zimmerman,  Oberlln. 

Donald  E.  Zeller,  Paxlco. 

D.  Jay  Overocker,  Jr.,  Protection. 

KENXnCKY 

Virginia  M.   Hendrlckson,  Pounnlle. 
Jesse  D.  Ward,  Midway. 

LOUISIANA 

Clarence  A.  Rousse,  Jr.,  Buras. 

Irvln  R.  Gauthler,  Hessmer. 

Anthony  J.   Collette,  Krotz   Springs. 

MAINS 

Donald  A.  Hamilton,  Bar  Mills. 
Joseph  E.  Howell,  Ellsworth. 
William  J.  Plynn,  Raymond. 

MARYLAND 

Eugene  D.  Racz,  Henderson. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Peter  P.  O'Connor,  Barre. 

Bernard  J.  Grlffln,  BondsviUe. 

John  S,  Poole,  Jr.,  North  Eastham. 

MICHIGAN 

Roy  P,  Leonardl,  Alpha. 

Gerald  P.  Hollaway,  Augusta. 

Urban  R.  Whalen,  Big  Rapids. 

Bertha  M,  Kurtz,  Comlns. 

Edward   T.    Stelnmetz,    Crystal   Palls 

Beatrice  G.  Vatter,  Decker. 

Charles  I.  HeavlUn,  Fennvllle. 

Margaret  L.  Esple,  Hanover. 

Mamee   L.  Davis,  Hickory  Corners. 

Gerald  L.  Veldman,  HudsonvlUe. 

Marvin  J.  Kirk,  Manchester. 

Uwrence  A.  Stachnlk,  Maple  City. 

Alfred  L.  C.  Pullen,  Marion. 

Evelvn  L.  Schoner,  Mecosta. 

Zane  F.  Miller,  New  Troy. 

John  J.  Stelmel,  North vllle. 

Geneva  E.  Smith,  Omena. 

Delos  R.  Griffin.  Oshtemo. 

Ruth  M.  Lawler,  Otlsvllle. 

Irene  A.  Simpson,  Presque  Isle. 

Robert  L.  See.  Romeo. 

Ley  H.  Roe,  Rudyard. 

Donald  J.  Urbaln,  Saint  Charles. 

Elanor  L.  Tanner,  Salem. 
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T.  Gary  DeVar,  Waterford. 
Frederick  G.  Hamlin,  WatervUet. 

MINNESOTA 

Melvln  L.  Comeliussen,  Comstock. 
Louis  C.  Matter,  De  Graff. 
Arthur  H.  Bickel,  Dundas. 
Joeepb  W.  Kallestad,  Frost. 
Kenneth  L.  Quandt,  Grand  Meadow. 
Lorn  F.  Knuth,  Sherburn. 
Lambert  J.  Hamerski,  Winona. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Owen  E.  Medley,  Jr.,  Smithvllle. 
James  L.  Box,  Stewart. 
Doris  L.  Wilson,  Vossburg. 

MISSOURI 

J.  Boss  Reger,  Harris. 
William  G.  Carroll,  Hazelwood. 
Ralph  C.  Martin,  Paclflc. 
Donald  J.  Pasaka,  Slkeston. 

MONTANA 

Alverd  R.  Marcure,  Prenchtown. 
Lucille  T.  Roulller,  Ronan. 

NEBRASKA 

Evelyn  A.  Black,  Beaver  Crossing. 
Glen  V.  Severin,  Crete. 
John  J.  Cloldt,  Jr..  Plattsmouth. 
Ferris  C.  Preble,  Sidney. 
Edna  R.  Schufeldt,  Whitman. 

NEW  YORK 

Robert  E.  McMahon,  Belfast. 
Victor  P.  Mann,  Jr.,  Harrison. 
Donald  P.  Havern,  Newtonvllle. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

James  M.  Bond,  Edenton. 
Thomas  W.  Brltt,  HarrellsvlUe. 
Elbert  L.  Llppard,  Kannapolls. 
Georgia  Anne  Wlnfleld,  Pantego. 
Lenward  E.  Thomas,  Robersonville. 
David  B.  Wood,  Spring  Hope. 
James  R.  Speece,  Union  Grove. 
Alvln  C.  Blalock,  Warrenton. 

NORTH   DAKOTA 

Gordon  L.  Vaagen,  Taylor. 

OHIO 

William  E.  Lewis,  East  Sparta. 
Harold  H.  Hottle,  HlUsboro, 
Ruth  V.  Kowalewski,  Holloway. 
Harold  L.  Miller,  Mount  Cory. 


OKLAHOMA 


James  R,  Orr,  Antlers.  , 

Dona  L.  Smith,  Arkoma. 
Howard  A.  Bailey,  Porum. 
Edward  L.  Floyd,  Qulnton. 
Doyle  W.  Trlmm,  Stuart. 

OREGON 

Wilbur  L.  Shutes,  Boring. 
Quentln  B.  Vlegas,  Fossil. 
Thomas  P.  Tomlln,  Vernonla. 
William  S.  Sullivan,  WUsonvlUe. 

PUERTO    RICO 

Doris  Dlsdler,  PatlUas. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

Elizabeth  M.  Logan,  SlatersvlUe. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Robert  L.  O'Harra,  Florence. 

Mary  B.  Schelder,  Hilton  Head  Island. 

SOtTTH    DAKOTA 

Charles  R.  Swartz,  Wesslngton. 

TEXAS 

John  H.  Wood,  Dlmmltt. 
Marie  B.  Toombs,  Maple. 

VERMONT 

Arthur  S.  Jones,  Shaf  tsbury. 

VIRGINIA 

Rubye  R.  Turner,  Arvonla. 
Trtila  S.  Altlzer,  Bishop. 
Robert  L.  Lelth,  Manassas. 
Margie  H.  Alexander,  Port  Republic. 
Bernard  R.  Mullady,  Springfield. 
Alonza  J.  Moore,  Jr.,  Tangier. 

WASHINGTON 

Lucy  L.  Cunie,  Indlanola 
Delbert  R.  Hirschel,  Latah. 
Eugene  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Medical  Lake. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Sarah  I.  Klger,  West  Liberty. 

WISCONSIN 

Harold  W.  Pechan,  Avoca. 

Arthur  N.  Hall,  Shullsburg. 

MINT  OF  THE  United  States 

Marian  N.  RossmlUer,  of  Colorado,  to  be 
superintendent  of  the  mint  of  the  United 
States  at  Denver. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


"World  Friendships  Through  Flying" 
Theme  of  Women  Pilots  at  Ninety-Nines 
International  Convention 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

V    HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  21,  1967 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  em- 
phasis in  today's  headlines  is  on  hostil- 
ities In  the  world,  but  the  Ninety-Nines 
first  international  convention  brought 
together  women  pilots  from  12  diverse 
countries  on  five  continents.  The  signifi- 
cant sessions  in  Washington,  D.C.,  proved 
that  though  there  are  administrative  and 
political  differences  between  govern- 
ments, there  can  be  the  friendliest  of 
rapport  between  peoples.  The  gathering 
focused  attention  on  the  theme  "World 
Friendships    Through   Flying."    It   also 


spotlighted  the  exciting  progress  of 
women  in  aviation  since  1929,  when  the 
organization  was  founded  with  99 
charter  members,  to  the  3,000  members 
in  25  areas  of  the  earth  today. 

The  progress  was  dramatized  at  cere- 
monies in  the  Smithsonian  Institute  on 
July  1,  the  30th  anniversary  date  of 
Amelia  Earharfs  flight.  Thanks  to  Adm. 
WiUard  Smith  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
U  S.  Coast  Guard,  the  delegates  had  the 
first  direct  broadcast  between  Rowland 
Island  and  the  United  States— via  radio 
from  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Blackhaw 
at  Howlftnd  to  Honolulu,  then  by  satel- 
lite—Lam Bird  //—and  telephone  to 
Washington.  First  Admiral  Smith  talked 
with  Capt.  BUly  Read  on  the  Blackhaw. 
Blanche  Noyes,  Betty  Huyler  Gillies,  and 
Jackie  Cochran,  aU  past  presidents  of 
the  Ninety-Nines  and  still  actively  fly- 
ing—Blanche Noyes  and  Betty  Gillies  are 
charter  members— spoke  with  Captain 
Read  and  asked  him  to  transmit  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Ninety-Nine  Arm  Pellegreno 
who  was  approaching  Rowland  Island  in 


her  Lockheed  Electra,  the  same  type 
plane  Amelia  Earhart  was  flying.  Captain 
Read  replied : 

She  is  In  range  now.  Would  you  like  to 
speak  with  her  directly? 

And  from  her  plane  high  over  the 
Pacific,  Ann  talked  to  the  audience  sit- 
ting in  the  new  auditorium  In  the  Smith- 
sonian's Building  of  History  and  Tech- 
nology. It  was  indeed  a  thrilling  climax 
to  months  of  planning. 

Commendation  is  deserved  for  Mrs. 
Fay  Gillis  Wells,  chairman  of  the  suc- 
cessful convention.  She  is  receiving 
another  fine  token  of  her  service  in  that 
she  is  to  be  the  recipient  of  this  year's 
Amelia  Earhart  Memorial  Award  given 
each  year  In  honor  of  Miss  Earhart  to 
the  woman  who  has  made  an  outstand- 
ing contribution  to  aviation  and  air 
travel.  This  award  will  be  presented  to 
Mrs.  Wells  In  New  York  City  on  July  23. 

The  Ninety-Nines  contribution  to  1967 
International  Tourist  Year,  with  its 
theme  "Tourist  Passport  to  Peace"  is  the 
"See  the  United  States  of  America  In- 
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vitation  Folio."  Each  folio  contains  a 
proclamation-invitation  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  each  State  and  the  representa- 
tives from  the  territories  noting  the  con- 
tribution oy  women  pilots  to  the  progress 
of  aviation  and  inviting  the  peoples  of 
the  world  to  visit  the  United  States  and 
his  State  or  territory  in  particular.  Com- 
missioner Walter  Tobriner  and  Gover- 
nors of  17  States  proclaimed  the  time  of 
the  convention — June  28  to  July  4 — as  a 
time  of  special  recognition  for  the 
Ninety-Nines.  Opposite  each  invitation 
in  the  folio  are  photographs  of  each 
State,  showing  its  variety  and  beauty. 
These  folios  will  be  presented  by  the 
Ninety-Nines  to  representatives  of  the 
governments  where  there  are  Ninety- 
Nines.  Pan  American  World  Airways  pro- 
vides the  shipping  and  the  U.S.  Travel 
Service  is  coordinating  with  the  Ninety- 
Nines  for  proper  presentations. 

Six  of  the  overseas  Ninety-Nines  are 
now  on  their  cross-country,  getting-to- 
know-you  tour,  which  is  talcing  them 
through  Atlanta,  Nashville.  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City.  Atchison,  Wichita,  Phoenix. 
and  Los  Angeles.  They  will  return  to  the 
east  coast  via  a  northern  route. 

Three  of  the  pilots  flew  to  Miami,  the 
Bahamas.  San  Antonio,  Oklahoma  City. 
Wichita,  Denver,  and  Los  Angeles, 

Eight  of  the  overseas  Ninety-Nines 
competed  in  the  Powder  Puff  Derby,  tak- 
ing them  from  Atlantic  City  to  Martins- 
burg.  W.  Va..  Cincinnati.  Carbondale. 
and  Springfield.  Ill  ,  Tulsa,  Amarillo.  Al- 


buquerque. Flafestaff.  Palm  Springs,  and 
Torrance.  Calif. 

The  rest  of  the  37  did  not  have  time 
to  remain  for  the  tours.  However,  after 
an  early  bird  breakfast,  sponsored  by 
Northeast  Airlines  at  Dulles  Interna- 
tional Airport  on  July  2.  and  the  planting 
of  three  trees,  donated  by  the  Holly  So- 
ciety of  America.  22  overseas  Ninety- 
Ninies  were  flown  to  Florida  as  guests  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. They  had  a  .special  tour  of 
Cape  Kennedy  July  3  before  returning  to 
Washiiiiiton 

Vice  President  Hubert  H  Hi'Mphrey 
declared  accurately  in  his  official  state- 
ment. 

Few  groups  better  exemplify  the  spirit,  the 
zest,  the  adventure  of  travel  than  the  f.imed 
Ninety-Nines,  the  International  org.inlz.itlun 
for  women  pilots.  Their  friendship  m  flying 
unites  their  .skills  and  Interests  across  space 
and  time,  over  boundaries  and  barriers.  .  . 
A3  they  enjoy  the  Discover  America  pro- 
gram, the  Ninety-Nines  will  be  far  more 
th.in  pa.ssive  sppciaiors:  tliey  will  bring  main- 
parts  of  the  world  with  them:  they  will 
strengthen  friend.ship  a;id  understanding; 
they  will  lift  our  spirits  high  In  "celling  un- 
limited '  for  peace  and  good  will 

It  was  my  privilege  to  participate,  with 
Na.ieeb  E.  Halaby,  former  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  Admnnsirator,  John  W. 
Black.  Director.  US  Travel  Service,  and 
David  Thoma.s.  Deputy  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
among  others,  in  the  recent  convention 
banquet.  Mrs.  Wells.  Storer  Broadcast- 


ing Co.  news  correspondent,  was  the  de- 
lightful toasimistress,  at  this  banquet 
tnbute  to  world  travel  and  world  friena- 
ship  among  peoples. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  followed 
trails  that  took  him  far  from  his  hills 
of  home.  Friendly  natives  of  Samoa 
fashioned  a  path  for  him.  caUing  it  "the 
Road  of  the  Loving  Heart  "  In  this  man- 
ner they  told  Stevenson  of  their  love  for 
him.  Today,  as  in  that  era.  there  is  the 
need  for  the  understanding  heart.  Global 
air  travel — nonmilitary.  of  course — re- 
quires a  world  at  peace  in  which  to  de- 
velop; yet.  only  through  travel  can  a 
world  ot  peace  in  the  sense  we  are  dis- 
cussing be  realized. 

The  airplane  reminds  us  that,  through 
living  together  as  neighbors,  peace  can 
be  achieved  and  held  fast.  An  enlightened 
citizenry,  traveling  between  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  of  the  world, 
as  neighbors,  will  make  certain  that  we 
each  perform  our  role  in  history  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  sense  that  we  are 
joined  in  the  hope  that  these  interesting 
and  intrepid  women  pilots  have  sparked 
the  beginnings  of  world  friendships 
which  will  nuture  and  grow  over  the 
years.  As  Prince  Albert  said,  when  1967 
was  declared  "International  Tourist 
Year." 

Man  is  the  thing  that  counts,  and  travel 
can  have  a  meaning  and  a  value  only  If  1: 
Is  the  highroad  leading  to  more  beauty  and 
light  and  more  friendship  between  men  os 
tills  little  planet  earth. 


SENATE 

MoND.\Y..Ii  f.v24,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D ,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God.  in  whose  peace  our  rest- 
less spirits  are  quieted,  from,  the  flicker- 
ing torches  of  otu*  own  understanding. 
we  would  lift  the  difficult  decisions  of  the 
public  service  imto  Thy  holy  light. 

Make  us  such  men  that  Thou  mayest 
speak  to  us  and  that  to  this  bewildered 
generation  we  may  be  broadcasters  of 
Thy  voice. 

In  these  anxious  days  when  the  desti- 
nies of  nations  hang  in  the  balance,  the 
tensions  of  human  relationships  are  like 
waters  tossed  and  troubled.  Through 
estranging  seas,  be  Thou  our  chart  and 
compass.  So  shall  the  world  that  ever 
surely  climbs  to  Thy  desire  grow  swifter 
toward  Thy  purpose  and  Intent.  For 
Thine  Is  the  kingdom  and  the  power  and 
the  glory.  Amen. 


imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday. 
July  21.  1967.  was  dispensed  with 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

On  request  of  Mr  MwsFiEin  and  by 
unanimous  con.sent.  the  call  of  the  Legis- 
lative Calendar,  under  rule  Vin,  was 
dispensed  with 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNTNG  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  tran.saction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
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Tiie  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
following  subcommittees  were  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today: 

The  Subcommittee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Tlie  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  and  that  the  pend- 
ing business  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
be  laid  aside  temporarily. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITEE   MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  the  following  sub- 
committees were  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today: 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health. 
Education.  Welfare,  and  Safety  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


EXEcunrrvE  report  of  a 

COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  » 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Leverett  Edwards,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  • 
member  of  the  National  Mediation  Board. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  U 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit- 


tees, the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORA- 
TION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
non  of  Walter  W.  Wilcox,  of  Maryland,  to 
he  a  member  of  the  Boaid  of  Directors 
;)f--the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Warren  M.  Christopher,  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  be  Deputy  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  about  to  confirm  the  nomination 
of  a  distinguished  American  lawyer  to 
be  Deputy  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mr. 
Warren  Christopher  both  personally 
and  professionally.  He  calls  California 
his  home.  He  is  a  partner  in  one  of  our 
excellent  California  law  firms.  He  is  a 
veteran.  He  is  a  family  man.  From  time 
to  time,  he  has  served  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  special  capacities. 

I  enthusiastically  support  his  nomina- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Christopher 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There   being    no   objection,    the    bio- 
graphical   sketch    was    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Biography  of  Warren  Minor   Christopher, 
Deputy  Attorney  General 

Warren  Minor  Christopher  was  nominated 
as  Deputy  Attorney  General  by  President 
Jijhnson  on  June  15,  1967. 

He  was  named  to  succeed  Attorney  Gen- 
er;il  Ramsey  Clark  in  the  number  two  posi- 
tion In  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Prior  to  his  nomination,  Mr.  Christopher 
practiced  law  in  Los  Angeles  and,  at  the 
same  time,  carried  out  a  number  of  special 
assignments  for  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments. 

He  was  born  Octoljer  27.  1925  In  Scranton, 
North  Dakota,  attended  public  schools  there 
and  In  Los  Angeles,  and  was  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Redlands  In  California 
m  1942  and  1943. 

Mr.  Christopher  received  his  under- 
graduates degree,  magna  cum  laude,  from 
the  University  of  Southern  California  In 
Loe  Angeles  in  1945  while  serving  on  active 
duty  with  the  Navy. 

He  received  a  law  degree  in  1949  from 
Stanford  University,  where  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Stanford  Law  Review.  He  Is  a 
member  of  the  Order  of  the  Golf,  a  national 
honorary  society  for  law  graduates. 

Prom  July  1943  until  September  1946,  he 
served  on  active  duty  with  the  Naval 
Reserve.  He  entered  as  an  Apprentice  Sea- 
man   and    was     discharged     a     Lieutenant 

dg.). 

Mr.  Christopher  was  a  law  clerk  to  Mr. 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  from  October  1949,  to 
September  1950. 

ftom  October  1950  to  the  time  of  his 
nomination  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
post,  he  practiced  law  with  the  firm  of 
OHelveny  &  Myers  In  Los  Angeles.  He  be- 
came a  partner  In  the  firm  In  1958. 

In  1965  and  1966,  he  was  Vice  Chairman 
of   the   Governor's    Commission    which    In- 


vestigated rioting  In  Lob  Angeles.  He  is  a 
member  ol  the  Executive  Committee  and 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Lawyers  Com- 
mittee for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law. 

Beginning  In  1961,  Mr.  Christopher  served 
as  a  consultant  to  the  ofiSce  of  the  Under- 
secretary of  State.  In  this  connection,  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  United  States  dele- 
gations to  the  U.S. -Japan  Cotton  Textile 
Negotiations  in  1961  and  to  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference on  Cotton  Textiles  In  1961.  He  also 
was  a  special  representative  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  wool  textile  meetings  in  London 
and  Rome  in  1964  and  in  Tokyo  In  1965. 

Mr.  Christopher  has  served  since  1960  as 
a  public  member  of  the  Coordinating  Coun- 
cil for  Higher  Education  of  the  State  of 
California.  He  was  its  president  from  1963 
to  1965.  Earlier  he  was  a  member  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Board  of  Education.  He  Is  also 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Occi- 
dental College  in  Los  Angeles  and  of  the 
Visiting  Committee  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago Law  School. 

Since  1966,  he  has  been  chairman  of  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Aeronautical  Law 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Bar  Examiners  of  the 
State  Bar  of  California.  In  1955  and  1956.  he 
was  editor-in-chief  of  the  Los  Angeles  Bar 
Bulletin.  He  has  also  been  a  contributor  to 
legal  periodicals,  most  recently  an  article  en- 
titled, "The  Constitutionality  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965"  in  Volume  18,  of  the 
Stanford  Law  Review. 

He  was  on  leave  from  his  firm  to  serve  as 
special  counsel  to  former  California  Gov- 
ernor Edmtmd  G.  Brown  during  January  to 
April  in  1959. 

Mr.  Christopher  is  the  son  of  the  late 
Ernest  W.  ChrUtopher  and  Catharine  Anna 
Christopher  of  Long  Beach,  California. 

He  Is  married  to  the  former  Marie  Jose- 
phine Wyllls  and  has  four  children— Lynn, 
born  May  30,  1952;  Scott,  born  December  27, 
1957;  Thomas,  born  July  24,  1959;  and 
Krlsten,  born  March  26,  1963. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  Immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced that  on  today,  July  24,  1967,  the 
Vice  President  signed  the  foUowlng  en- 
rolled bills,  which  had  previously  been 
signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

S.  39.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Athanasla 
Argere; 

S.  256.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  Anna 
Genovese; 

S.  280.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  Agoe- 
tmo; 

S.  324.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jesse  C. 
Johnson;  and 

8.  822.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hye  Suk 
Paeng  and  Mi  Kung  Paeng  (Patricia  Ann). 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 
'  Reports  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  new  procedures  adopted  to 
Improve  management  of  contractor-operated 
messing     and     merchandising     services     at 
Kwajalein  Missile  Test  Site,  Department  of 
Defense,  dated  July   1967    (with   an   accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  audit  of  the  Civil  War  Cen- 
tennial Commission,  for  the  period  Septem- 
ber 7,  1957,  through  May  1,  1966,  dated  July 
1967  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  financial  admin- 
istration of  Federal  grants  for  health  services 
made  to  the  State  of  Washington.  Public 
Health  Service,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  dated  July  1967  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
Certification  of  Adequate  Son,  Stjrvey  and 
Lakd  Classification,  AuBtmN-FoLSOM 
South  Untt,  American  Riveb  Division, 
Central  Valley  Project,  California 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  an 
adequate  soil  survey  and  land  classiflcatlon 
has  been  made  of  the  lands  in  the  Auburn- 
Folsom  South  Unit,  American  River  Divi- 
sion, Central  Valley  Project,  Calif.,  and  that 
the  lands  to  be  Irrigated  are  susceptible  to 
the  production  of  agricultural  crops  by 
means  of  Irrigation  (with  an  accompanying 
paper):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Negotiated  Sales  Conteacts 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of    Land    Management,    Department    of    the 
Interior,    transmitting,    pursuant    to    law,    a 
report  on  negotiated  sales  contracts,  for  the 
6-month   period  ended   June   30,   1967   (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report   on    AcTrvrriES   Carried   on    Outside 
THE  National  Domain 
A  letter  from   the   Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
activities  carried  on  by  the  Geological  Survey 
outside  the  national  domain;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed     Concession     Contract     in     Jeff 
Busby  Park  Site,  Natchez  Trace  Parkway, 
Mississippi 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  proposed  concession  contract 
in  the  Jeff  Busby  Park  Site.  Natchez  Trace 
Parkwav,  Miss,  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Third  Preference  and  Sixth  Preference 
Classification  for  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  reports  on  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  classification  for  cerUln  aliens 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented  and  referred  as 
Indicated : 
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By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
A    resolution    of    the    Legislature    of    the 
State   of   CallfornU;    to   the   Committee   on 
Foreign  Relations 

"House  Resolvtion  357 
"Whereaa.  The  Executive  Branch  of  the 
United  states  Government  has  publicly  an- 
nounced that  It  la  in  the  process  of  negotiat- 
ing a  treaty  or  treaties  with  the  Republic  of 
Panama  that  may  affect  the  United  SUtes- 
owned  Canal  Zone  territory  acquired  pursu- 
ant to  law  and  purchase  from  Individual 
property  owners  under  the  1903  Treaty  with 
Panama  for  the  construction,  operation 
maintenance,  sanitation,  and  protection  of 
the  Panama  Canal,   and 

"Whereas.  The  proposed  new  treaty  or 
treaties.  If  approved,  might  affect  the  rights 
heretofore  exercised  by  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  Canal  Zone  and  the 
Panama  Canal:  and 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
California,  That  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
United  States  Government  be  requested  to 
render  due  consideration  to  the  potential 
conaequences  that  might  befall  any  and  all 
existing  treaties  relating  to  the  Panama 
Canal  and  Its  operation  as  a  result  of  the 
United  States  entering  Into  treaties  with 
the  Republic  of  Panama;  and  be  It  further 
"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Cleric  of  the  As- 
sembly be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes." 

A  resolution,  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Miami  Beach.  Fla  .  praying  for 
the  enactment  of  House  Joint  Resolution  1. 
to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Crime  throughout  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

A  letter.  In  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
Evang  H.  H.  Dockter  and  family,  of  Caguas. 
P.R..  relating  to  their  concern  for  the  future 
of  the  United  States  of  America;  ordered  to 
Ue  on  the  table 


ments  under  Civil  Service,  to  the  Committee 
on  PiJst  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    MONDALE 
S    2155    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr,  Kyung 
Sx)n  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   FONO 
S.  2156    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Howard  L. 
Baker;  and 

3  2157  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Juliette 
Soares  Menezes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlcl-iry, 

By  Mr.  TYDINOS : 
S    2158    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fadhll  K. 
Abbousy.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


TO  PRINT  A  REPORT  BY  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  AGRICULTURE 
ENTITLED  PARITY  RETURNS  PO- 
SmONS  OF  FARMS"  AS  A  SENATE 
DOCUMENT— REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  KT .LENDER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  reported  an 
original  resolution  'S.  Res.  147);  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  as  follows: 

S,  Res    147 

Reaolved.  That  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  entitled  ■Parity  Returns  Po- 
sitions of  Parm.9"  submitted  In  compliance 
with  section  705  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

Sbc.  2.  There  should  be  printed  one  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  the  Document  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


RESOLUTIONS 


INVESTIGATION  OF  WORK  OF  SUB- 
VERSIVE ACTIVITIES  CONTROL 
BOARD 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  sub- 
mitted an  original  resolution  'S.  Res. 
1451  authorizing  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations to  investigate  the  work  of 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board, 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Williams 
of  Delaware,  which  appears  under  a  sep- 
arate heading.  > 


iNTYREl,  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  I  Mr.  McGovern]  be  added  a< 
cosponsois 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Metcalf  in  the  chair).  With- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin I  Mr.  ProxmireI.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  <S.  2146*  to  abolish  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  and  shift  its  ac- 
tivities to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  Harris],  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing  of  the 
bill  'S.  21341  the  Rural  Job  Development 
Act  of  1967,  the  names  of  Senators  Bm- 
DicK,  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Macntjsor, 
MoNTOYA.  and  Thurmond  be  added  u 
cosponsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  SELECT  SEN- 
ATE COMMITTEE  ON  CIVIL  DIS- 
ORDER 

Mr.  BROOKE  'for  himself.  Mr.  Case, 
Mr.  Griffin.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Pearson, 
and  Mr.  Prouty  >  submitted  a  resolution 
S.  Res.  146  >  establishing  a  Select  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Civil  Disorder,  which, 
by  unanimous  consent,  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Brooke, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.)   

TO  PRINT  A  REPORT  BY  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  AGRICULTURE  EN- 
TITLED "PARITY  RETURNS  POSI- 
TIONS OF  FARMS"  AS  A  SENATE 
DOCUMENT 

Mr  ELLBINDER.  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestr>-.  reported  an 
original  resolution  'S  Ris  147'  author- 
ity for  the  printing  of  a  report  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  entitled 
"Parity  Returns  Positions  of  Farms"  as 
a  Senate  document,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Ellender. 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees  ") 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr  HOLLAND: 

8.3152.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  vessel  Orion 
to  engage  In  the  coastwise  trade;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce 

S.  3153.  A   bin    for    the    relief   of   Dr.   Jooe 
Rafael    Montalvo    y    Urrvitlbeascoa;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  MILLER 

S.  3154.  A  bill  placing  poetznaster  appotnt- 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  HollincsI.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing 
of  the  bill  S.  1796  >  to  Impose  quotas  on 
the  Importation  of  certain  textile  arti- 
cles, the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  PellI,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke! ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mc- 


ENTIOLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  July  24.  1967.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  39.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Athanasla 
Argere; 

.S  256,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  Ann* 
Genovese; 

S.  280.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  Agoe- 
tlno; 

S.  324.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jesse  C 
Johnson;  and 

S  822.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hye  Sul 
Paeng  and  Ml  Kung  Paeng   (Patricia  Anni. 
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NOTICE     OF     POSTPONEMENT     OF 
SURFACE  MINING  HEARINGS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  17.  I  announced  in  this  body  that 
public  hearings  had  been  scheduled  by 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  on  S.  211 
a  bill  to  provide  for  participation  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  State  and  local 
programs  for  reclamation  and  preserva- 
tion of  land  and  waters  from  damages 
from  surface  mining  of  coal.  However, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  written 
me  pointing  out  that  President  Johnson 
has  directed  a  review  and  report  of  Fed- 
eral policies  with  respect  to  surface  or 
strip  mining  and  that  such  a  report 
would  be  the  basis  for  recommendations 
for  specific  legislation  after  the  Federal 
Government  has  set  "its  ow.ii  house  in 
order." 

In  view  of  these  circumstances.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Interior  Committee's 
hearings  would  be  more  productive  li 
they  are  postponed  until  this  review  is 
completed. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  Is  post- 
poning, for  the  time  being,  the  an- 
nounced hearings  on  S.  217,  which  Is 
sponsored  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio.  Senator  Lausche.  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  the  Interior  Committee 
will  continue  to  follow  all  developments 
on  and  keep  under  active  consideration 


Senator  Lausche's  bill  in  particular  and 
strip  mining  in  general. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  Secretary  Udall's 
letter  to  me  on  Senator  Lausche's  bill 
appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

tj.s.  dep.^rtment  of  the  interior. 
Office  of  the  Secretary. 

Washington.  B.C.,  July  19, 1967. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
A<1a:rs.   U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Jackson:  Your  letter  of  July 
13.  1967.  Indicated  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Minerals.  Materials  and  Fuels  has  scheduled 
for  August   7.    1967,   a   hearing   on    Senator 
Lausche's  bill.  S.  217.  for  the  reclamation  of 
lands  and  water  adversely  affected  by  surface 
coal  mining  operations. 

When  the  President  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  on  July  3.  1967,  this  Department's 
report  resulting  from  the  National  Study  of 
Strip  and  Surface  Mining,  he  afked  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  submit  to  him  by 
September  30,  1967,  an  evaluation  of  the 
policies  of  the  various  agencies  dealing  with 
strip  mining  on  lands  under  their  Jurisdic- 
tion, and  with  contracts  for  the  procurement 
of  surface  mined  mineral  commodities  and 
fuels. 

The  President  also  Indicated  that  the  best 
Ideas  in  our  report  should  be  developed  and 
Implemented  after  discussion  with  the  min- 
ing Industry  and  the  States,  and  that  the 
President  would  submit  legislative  recom- 
mendations for  this  purpose  In  future  mes- 
sages to  the  Congress. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  suggest  that 
the  hearing  on  S.  217  would  be  more  produc- 
tive If  It  could  be  postponed  until  the  execu- 
tive branch  legislative  recommendations  have 
been  formulated.  We  recommend  a  postpone- 
ment if  It  would  not  Interfere  with  the  plana 
of  the  Committee. 

Sincerely  yours,  , 

Stuart  L.  Udall,  I 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Judiciary,  I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
public  hearing  originally  scheduled  on 
S.  1217,  a  bill  to  provide  for  uniform 
annual  observance  of  certain  legal  pub- 
lic holidays  on  Mondays,  and  for  other 
purposes,  for  "Wednesday,  July  26.  1967, 
has  been  rescheduled  for  "Wednesday, 
August  2,  1967,  commencing  at  10  a.m., 
in  a  committee  hearing  room  to  be  an- 
nounced later. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
to  submit  a  statement  for  inclusioti  in 
the  record  should:  communicate  with 
the  Subcommittee  on  Federal  Charters, 
Holidays,  and  Celebrations,  room  2226. 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  fol- 
lowing nominations  have  been  referred  to 
and  are  now  pending  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary : 

Stephen  H.  Sachs,  of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney,  district  of  Maryland,  term  of  4 
years,  vice  Thomas  J.  Kenney,  resigned. 

Prank  Udoff,  of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shall,  district  of  Maryland,  term  of  4  years. 
reappointment. 

Louis  M.  Janelle,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney,  district  of  New  Hampshire, 
term  of  4  years,  reappointment. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  In  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Monday,  July  31, 1967,  any  rep- 
resentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomina- 
tions, with  a  further  statement  whether 
it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any 
hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.   1659 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
previously  anounced.  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  July  31  through  August  4  on  the 
bill.  S.  1659,  to  amend  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940. 

Further  hearings  on  the  bill  are  sched- 
uled for  August  14.  15,  and  16.  Persons 
desiring  to  testify  on  those  dates  or 
wishing  to  submit  written  statements  In 
connection  with  the  bill  should  notify 
Mr.  Lewis  G.  Odom.  Jr..  Staff  Director 
and  General  Counsel.  Senate  Committee 
on  Banicing  and  Currency,  room  5300, 
New  Senate  Office  Building.  'Washington, 
D.C.  20510.  telephone  225-3921. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  6  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. 'Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESCHEDULING  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
S.  1217.  A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  FOR 
UNIFORM  ANNUAL  OBSERVANCE 
OF  CERTAIN  LEGAL  PUBLIC  HOLI- 
DAYS ON  MONDAYS  BY  THE  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  FEDERAL  CHART- 
ERS. HOLIDAYS,  AND  CELEBRA- 
TIONS. OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Standing  Subcommit- 
tee on  Federal  Charters.  Holidays,  and 
Celebrations  of  the  Committee  on  the 


RIOTS  AND  MORAL  AUTHORITY 
Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  mob 
violence  and  racial  rioting  throughout 
America  has.  in  my  judgment,  become  a 
national  emergency. 

It  has  become  clear  that  it  cannot  be 
allowed  to  continue  unabated  and  un- 
controlled without  resulting  in  total  an- 
archy or  armed  conflict  between  the 
races— if  not  throughout  all  the  country, 
then  surely  in  our  largest  metropolitan 

areas.  ^    i.      * 

We  have  already  had  a  foretaste  of 
what  can  come.  "We  have  seen  bloody 
rioting,  looting,  burning,  and  killing  in 
about  45  American  cities  so  far  this  year. 
It  is  shocking,  indeed,  to  think  that  in 
America  it  would  become  necessary  for 
heavily  armed  National  Guardsmen  to 
patrol  the  streets  of  cities  in  the  midst  of 
rifle  shooting  and  fire  bombing  to  keep 
people  from  rimning  amuck,  stealing,  as- 
saulting, and  destroying.  But  it  happened 
in  Newark  and  Plainfleld  just  withm  the 
past  several  days.  Over  the  past  2  years 
it  has  happened  in  scores  of  American 


cities.  And  last  night.  Detroit  became  the 
latest  victim  of  mob  violence. 

I  do  not  rise  today  to  attempt  to  place 
the  blame,  although  I  believe  I  know 
where  the  blame  belongs;  and  I  believe 
most  Members  of  the  Senate  know  that 
in  recent  years  there  has  been  too  much 
sowing  of  the  wind,  and  now  we  are  reap- 
ing the  whirlwind. 

Lest  there  be  any  misunderstanding, 
however.  I  do  submit  that  I  know  where 
blame  should  not  be  placed.  And  that  is, 
on  poverty,  poor  housing,  or  unemploy- 
ment. As  deplorable  as  these  conditions 
are— and  they  have  been  recognized  as 
such  by  virtually  all  America  and  Con- 
gress, which  has  poured  billions  upon 
billions  of  dollars  in  an  effort  to  alleviate 
them— none  of  these  conditions  consti- 
tutes an  excuse  or  sufficient  reason  for 
racial  rioting,  mob  violence,  or  for  one 
American  to  take  up  arms  against  an- 
other American. 

A  number  of  strong  voices  have  been 
raised  against  this  anarchy.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  my 
colleague  in  the  Senate,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  Senator 
Edward  Brooke,  for  hisHiondemnation  of 
mob  violence  and  fo'-  his  earnest  efforts 
to  close  the  breach  between  the  races. 
Roy  "Wilkins,  of  the  NAACP.  has  likewise 
been  forthright  and  sincere  in  his  denun- 
ciation of  black  power  advocates  and 
mob  action.  In  Atlanta,  responsible  lead- 
ers of  the  Negro  community  were  quick 
to  speak  out  against  recent  rioting  there. 
More  than  a  year  ago,  a  summit  confer- 
ence of  the  Negro  leaders  in  Atlanta 
adopted  a  proclamation  condemning  mob 
action  and  taking  the  law  into  one's  own 
hands.  Many  other  responsible  Negroes 
have  also  spoken  out.  These  have  been 
the  voices  of  responsibility,  not  irrespon- 
sibility. 

However,  I  have  long  felt  that  there 
has  been  a  serious  lack  of  national  lead- 
ership in  taking  steps  to  avert  rioting 
and  mob  violence.  I  have  repeatedly 
urged  the  President  to  make  it  clear  to 
the  people  of  America,  white  and  Negro, 
that  law  and  order  will  prevail  through- 
out the  land,  come  what  may. 

I  do  so  again  today.  I  fervently  urge 
the  President,  as  the  elected  leader  of 
this  great  Nation,  to  speak  to  the  people 
in  this  national  crisis.  It  is  his  incumbent 
duty  to  utilize  the  power  of  his  office 
and  influence  to  restore  law  and  order 
and  to  maintain  domestic  peace. 

I  say  that  he  should  take  this  matter 
to  the  people,  and  to  the  responsible 
leaders  of  both  races,  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Review  and  Out- 
look section  of  this  morning's  Wall 
Street  Journal  appears  an  outstanding 
editorial  entitled  "Riots  and  Moral  Au- 
thority." I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Riots  and  Moeal  Attthoritt 
The  time  has  come  for  a  few  second 
thoughts  about  the  folk  wisdom  that  the 
only  cause  of  racial  riots  worth  talking  about 
Is  intolerable  conditions  in  urban  slums. 
In  the  last  few  weeks,  after  all  disturb- 
ances have  rocked  not  only  Newark  but  sev- 
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eral  more  Idyllic  places.  Molotov  coclitalla 
guddesly  appesired  in  Waterloo.  Iowa.  In 
Bleepy  Nyack.  N  Y  .  a  crowd  of  Negro  youths 
responded  with  a  window  breaking  spree 
when  police  ordered  them  not,  to  loiter. 

In  these  places— as  David  Paul  Garlno 
recently  documented  nn  this  page  with  re- 
spect to  Waterloo — no  one  can  really  blame 
the  violence  on  high  unemployment.  In- 
ferior schools  or  oppressive  housing  Doubt- 
less these  factors  are  critical  In  the  far  more 
brutal  rioting  In  places  like  Newark;  but 
outbursts  elsewhere  Indicate  other  causes 
are  also  operating. 

Important  among  those  other  causes,  there 
la  every  reason  to  fear.  Is  the  force  of  ex- 
ample and  fashion  Part  of  the  problem  is 
that  Negro  riots  are  in  style. 

If  that  la  so.  the  folk  wisdom  produces 
a  highly  Inappropriate  reaction  to  the  rioting. 
For  whUe  perhaps  no  outsider  can  reach 
the  truly  alienated  among  Negro  youths,  dis- 
couraging a  vogue  of  violence  Is  a  task  of 
moral  authority.  And  many  of  those  In  a  posi- 
tion to  express  such  authority  h.ive  been 
perfunctory  In  their  reproach  to  violence  and 
eloquent  In  their  symp:ithy  for  the  high  mo- 
tives they  attribute  to  rioters 

When  reporters  asked  President  Johnson  to 
comment  on  the  Newark  riots,  for  example. 
his  first  reaction  was  to  plug  his  legislative 
proposals  for  rent  supplements,  model  cities 
and  poverty  wars  The  general  thrust  of  his 
coniments  was  that,  the  rioters  were  react- 
ing, though  In  a  misguided  way.  to  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  the  Negro  community 

The  gravest  hint  of  reproach  In  the 
President's  remarks  was,  "No  one  condones 
or  approves — and  everyone  regrets — the  dif- 
ficulties that  come  In  the  Wattses.  the 
Newarka  and  the  other  places."  Many  com- 
ments In  the  press  and  by  moderate  civil 
rights  leaders  showed  similar  combinations 
of  carefully  hedged  regret,  profuse  sympathy 
tor  Negro  grievances,  and  implicit  or  explicit 
blame  for  anyone  who  did  not  back  the  latest 
welfare  proposals 

This  view,  of  course.  Is  not  without  a  cer- 
tain foundation  Conditions  in  Newark  are 
pretty  beastly  While  It  seems  fatuous  to 
blame  whites  t>ecause  Newark's  city  council 
does  not  reHect  the  city's  Negro  majority. 
political  leadership  there  has  not  always 
been  foreslghted  And  while  reasonable  men 
can  differ  on  the  efficacy  of  many  programs 
to  help  slum  residents,  they  clearly  do  need 
help. 

B^ren  so.  drawing  a  close  connection  be- 
tween these  causes  and  the  riots  undeniably 
tends  to  Justify  the  rioters.  We  question 
whether  any  good  purpose  Is  served  by  drap- 
ing the  mantle  of  civil  rights  around  looters 
and  burners. 

We  further  question  whether  the  argu- 
ment that  riots  prove  the  need  for  social 
legislation  advances  such  proposals  In  any 
meaningful  way.  If  any  particular  program 
does  help  cure  slums,  it  would  be  desirable 
even  without  riots  And  no  riot  will  be  pre- 
vented by  any  program  so  Ineffective  It  can- 
not stand  on  Its  own  merits  Indeed,  Ineffec- 
tive programs  no  doubt  help  breed  riots  by 
raising  false  hopes 

Connecting  riots  and  social  uplift  pro- 
grams, moreover,  allows  new  programs  to  be 
pictured  as  rewards  for  rioting.  Similarly, 
linking  looting  with  legitimate  grievances 
maligns  the  vast  bulk  of  Negroes  who  share 
the  grievances  but  are  vlctlnas  rather  than 
perpetrators  of  violence 

Finally,  blurring  the  distinction  between 
rioting  and  expreaslng  leglUmate  grievances 
dilutes  the  reprobation  that  moral  authority 
should  attach  to  violence  It  Is  not  especially 
comforting  to  know  that  President  of  the 
United  States  does  not  "approve  or  condone' 
rioting.  In  talking  of  flre-bombers  and  po- 
lice killers,  we'd  think,  he  might  at  least  es- 
calate to  a  verb  like  'condemn  " 

New  Jersey  Governor  Richard  Hughes,  who 
was  appalled  by  the  holiday  atmosphere  he 
personally  saw  among  Newark  rioters   caught 


the  right  tone  in  saying  the  riot  "was  plain 
and  simple  crime  and  not  a  civil  rights  pro- 
test" Certainly  rioting  Is  at  mot.t  a  grotesque 
debasement  of  anything  to  do  with  clvU 
rights,  and  the  Governor  usefully  asserts  the 
authority  of  a  responsible  man's  utter  ab- 
horrence of  mass  violence 

Governor  Hughes'  attitude,  we  hasten  to 
add.  certainly  does  not  prevent  him  from  ad- 
vocating programs  to  meet  slum  grievances, 
nor  from  also  raising  the  voice  of  moral 
authority  to  exhort  white  citizens  who  still 
too  frequently  retain  residuals  of  racial  pre- 
judice The  Important  tlilng  Is  that  he  does 
his  advocating  and  exhorting  at  another 
time  and  in  another  context 

While  public  authorities  should  condemn 
rioting  forthnghily,  their  reactions  could 
also  usefully  reiterate  one  more  positive 
point,  nie  mtst  striking  thing  In  our  Mr. 
Garlnos  exploration  of  Negro  attitudes  In 
Waterloo  wiis  that  the  youths  had  low  self- 
Images  .aid  expectations.  These  attitudes 
hardly  seem  Justified  at  a  time  when  many 
Negroes  are  In  fact  escaping  the  slunus.  Pub- 
lic spokesmen  should  stress  that  while  riots 
can  accomplish  nothing,  there  is  an  alterna- 
tive that  demonstrably  does  succeed  for  Ne- 
groes as  wpll  as  whiles  The  alternative  Is 
personal  effort 

No  comments  by  public  figures.  It's  true, 
are  likely  to  prevent  all  the  riots  the  nation 
is  now  experiencing.  But  to  the  extent  the 
riots  are  spread  by  fashion  and  example, 
leaders  should  try  to  combat  them  by  react- 
ing with  untempered  condemnation  and  em- 
phasis that  responsible  alternatives  do  work. 
Even  If  it  has  no  discernible  effect  on  fu- 
ture violence,  that  reaction  would  at  least 
be  a  more  responsible  discharge  of  moral 
authority  than  praising  rioters  with  faint 
reproach. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  di.slin«uijhed  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virsinia  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  just 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

A  moment  ago.  prior  to  coming  into 
the  Chamber.  I  read  the  latest  ni-ws  re- 
port from  Detroit.  The  number  of  in- 
jured in  the  rioting  there  has  reached 
1.000  and  the  property  damage  is  esti- 
mated at  SlOO  million. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia is  on  firm  ground  in  the  recommenda- 
tions that  he  has  made  to  the  Senate 
this  morning,  and  I  join  with  him  in  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  the  recommenda- 
tions will  be  acted  upon  affirmatively. 
This  lawlessness  must  not  be  condoned 
and  It  must  not  continue. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


PUERTO  RICO  EXPRESSES  PREFER- 
ENCE FX>R  THE  COxMMONWEALTH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  the 
consultative  plebiscite  held  July  23  to 
express  the  preference  of  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico,  as  between  independence, 
statehood,  and  commonwealth  status 
has  resulted  in  a  clear  victory  for  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  basic  object  of  holding  the  pleb- 
iscite had  l>een  to  eliminate  the  debate 
on  status  from  public  life  in  Puerto  Rico. 
The  people  there  have  now  rendered  a 
clear-cut  decision.  They  need  their  ener- 
gies to  tackle  the  very  important  and 


urgent  problems  which  still  face  them  In 
spite  of  the  notable  progre.ss  achieved 
through  Operation  Bootstrap  under  the 
Commonwealth. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  now  that  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  have  expressed 
themselves  that  the  problem  of  choice 
between  independence,  statehood,  and 
commonwealth  is  settled.  The  verdict 
which  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  have 
achieved  of  their  own  free  will  should 
now  help  to  shape  the  future  of  Puerto 
Rico,  its  commonwealth  status  as  a  part 
of  the  United  States,  and  allow  it  to  pro- 
ceed In  Its  development  on  a  sound,  prac- 
tical, and  political  basis  and  to  give  the 
vital  attention  needed  to  the  immediate 
problems  confrontmg  It  and  its  future 
within  the  United  States  of  America  as 
a  whole. 

FEDERAL     CIVILIAN     EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
July  17.  1967,  there  appeared  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Freeze  That  Wasn't." 

This  editorial  suggests  that  in  the  near 
future  President  Johnson  plans  to  issue 
another  executive  order  freezing  Federal 
civilian  employment  at  its  exi.-^tinK  level. 
Apparently  this  action  is  to  be  the  fore- 
runner of  another  great  wave  ol  econ- 
omy propaganda  by  the  administration, 
presumably  preparing  us  for  a  tax  in- 
crease. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial.  "The  Freeze  That 
Wasn't,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Freeze  Th.\t  Wasn't 
President  Johnson  is  reported  to  be  some- 
what dii^turbed  over  the  steady  Increase  in 
the  number  of  employei  in  the  executive 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  as  weU 
he   might  be. 

Last  year  the  Administration  ordered  a 
freeze  on  hiring  In  the  Interests  of  frugality 
The  freeze,  however,  seems  to  have  turned 
into  a  thaw  The  latest  report  on  Federal 
emplovment,  shows  that  the  Government 
hired  "273.000  new  workers  during  1968 
That's  more  than  IC'  over  the  number  hired 
in  1965.  The  1966  Increase  also  represents 
about  $1.7  billion  In  additional  payroll  costs. 
Moreover,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduc- 
tion of  Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures— 
which  keeps  tabs  on  the  Government's  pay- 
roll trends— notes  that  the  number  of  Fed- 
eral workers  still  Is  going  up. 

A  number  of  economy-minded  legislators 
have  been  pointing  out  that  the  freeze  on 
hiring  IS  being  forgotten  or  ignored,  only  to 
be  reminded  by  Administration  spokesmen 
that  after  all  there  Is  a  war  going  on.  Ac- 
tually, the  number  of  new  employes  In  Fed- 
eral civilian  agencies  has  been  increasing 
mvich  f;i.=;ter  than  the  number  of  civilians  be- 
ing hired  by  the  military 

The  White  House  Is  said  to  be  considering 
a  new  Job-freeze  directive.  In  an  effort  a: 
least  to  hold  the  line  at  the  point  to  which 
It  has  risen  But  with  an  election  next  year 
It  doesn't  seem  likely  that  a  new  freeze  order 
will  be  much  more  effective  than  the  iMt 
one  For  It  Is  a  political  fact  of  life  that 
public  employes  axe  Just  about  the  most  de- 
pendable voters  around. 

Mr.  'WTLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  based  upon  our  experience 
with  President  Johnson's  two  previous 
freeze  orders  I  am  disturbed.  In  Decem- 
ber 1965  President  Johnson  announced 
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that  in  the  next  7  months  he  would  re-- 
duce  civilian  employment  by  at  least 
25  000  That  statement  was  hailed  as  a 
great  economy  measure  which  would 
save  the  taxpayers  aroimd  $175  million. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
Ucle  appearing  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  December  2,  1965,  commenting  upon 
this  proposed  25,000  reduction  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  2,   1965] 

PRiSIDENT    BACKS    A     CUT     IN     U.S.     JOBS— AP- 
PROVES    PLAN      To      RETIRE      25.00&-SPKND8 

QviET  Day 

.MsTiN.  Tex.,  Dec.  1.— President  Johnson 
approved  this  afternoon  a  plan  that  could 
eliminate  25,000  Government  jobs. 

The  plan,  contained  In  a  memorandum 
from  the  Budget  Bureau  and  released  here, 
instructs  the  heads  of  Government  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  reduce  their  employ- 
ment bv  1  to  1.25  per  cent  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year   1966.  which  ends  next  June  30. 

Joseph  Laltln,  assistant  White  House  press 
secretary,  said  the  plan  did  not  mean  that 
present  employes  would  be  dismissed.  It  Is 
designed,  he  said,  to  take  advantage  of 
stepped-up    retirements    from    Government 

Jobs. 

These  retirements  have  been  Increasing 
because  ol  a  new  law  offering  certain  Induce- 
ments. Including  larger  pensions,  to  em- 
ployes who  retire  before  the  first  of  the  year. 
"The  vacancies  thus  created,"  the  memo- 
randum said,  "present  an  opportunity  to 
tike  new  specific  action  to  carry  out  the 
President's  long-standing  instructions  to 
hold  Federal  employment  at  the  minimum 
necessary  to  carry  "out  Government  opera- 
tions effectively." 

The  President  spent  a  quiet  day  at  his 
ranch  stiidylng  reports  and  preparing  for  a 
meptlng  tomorrow  with  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orvllle  L.  Freeman  and  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk. 

The  main  topic  at  the  meeting  Is  expected 
to  be  the  world  food  situation  and  Mr. 
Johnson's  forthcoming  talk  with  President 
Mohammed  Ayub  Khan  of  Pakistan. 

Mr.  Rusk  Is  expected  to  join  Mr.  Johnson 
and  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara 
for  a  discussion  of  world  problems  this 
weekend  or  early  next  week.  The  White 
House  announced  yesterday  that  this  meet- 
ing would  be  held  tomorrow  or  Friday.  How- 
ever, officials  explained  today  that  admin- 
istrative work  at  the  Pentagon  would  keep 
Mr.  McN.^mara  In  Washington  longer  than 
expected. 

The  President  also  spoke  by  telephone 
with  his  special  assistant  for  national  secu- 
rity affairs.  Mr.  McGeorge  Bundy.  Mr.  Laltln, 
in  response  to  a  question,  said  that  the  sub- 
ject of  Mr.  Bundy's  future  had  not  been 
discussed  and  that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge, the  two  men  had  never  discussed  It. 
Mr.  Bundy  has  been  offered  a  post  as  head 
of  the  Ford  Foundation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  instead  of  reducing  Govem- 
rr.ent  employees  by  25,000  as  promised  the 
administration  actually  added  190,325 
employees  in  the  succeeding  7  months. 
Those  additions  were  as  follows: 


After  that  sad  experience  a  second 
freeze  order  was  issued  on  September  20, 
1966,  about  6  weeks  prior  to  the  1966  elec- 
tion. On  that  date  the  President  issued  an 
Executive  order  freezing  Federal  civilian 
employment  at  the  July  1, 1966,  level. 

Again,  this  action  was  ballyhooed  as  a 
great  step  toward  the  reduction  of  the 
cost  of  Gtovemment. 

What  happened  this  time?  In  the  8 
months  following  this  second  freeze  order 
the  administration  padded  the  public 
payroll  with  another  131,871  employees. 

Those  additions  were  as  follows: 


Month 


October  1966.... 
Novembei  1966. 
December  1966. 
January  1967... 
February  1967.. 

March  1967 

April  1967 

May  1967 


Employment         Increase 


Total. 


2,798 
2,834 
2,842. 
2, 848. 
2, 864. 
2, 882, 
2.899. 
2.905. 


212 
940  I 
528  I 
249  ! 
626 
639 
673  ! 
595 


24,488 

36. 728 

7,588 

5,721 

16.377 

18.913 

17,034 

5.922 


131,871 


This  is  the  result  of  two  grandstand 
economy  movements  by  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration. Instead  of  reducing  Fed- 
eral employment  he  has  actually  added 
over  322,196  extra  employees. 

These  322,000  extra  employees,  which 
have  been  added  to  the  payroll  in  viola- 
tion of  the  President's  own  Executive 
freeze  orders,  are  costing  the  taxpayers 
over  $2  billion  annually. 

Now  we  are  hearing  a  rumor  that  the 
President  is  considering  issuing  another 
Executive  order  freezing  Federal  civilian 
employment.  This  action  likewise  is  to  be 
hailed  as  an  example  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety's economy. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  taxpayers 
just  cannot  afford  any  more  of  this 
Texas-style  economy,  and  I  am  pleading 
with  the  President  that  instead  of  an- 
other freeze  order  he  turn  the  lights  back 
on  in  the  White  House  and  take  a  careful 
look  at  the  spending  record  of  this  ad- 
ministration and  the  size  of  its  deficits. 

Instead  of  so  many  promises,  give  the 
American  people  some  real  cuts  in  Gov- 
ernment expenditures. 


Month 

Employment         Increase 

December  1965  .  .           ..   . 

2,550.742 
2.555.572 
2.580.518  , 
2.610.780  ' 
2,644.153  ; 
2.665.160  ' 
2, 738, 24«  ; 

1 

2.819 

•  lanuary  1966 

4,830 

februacy  1966 

24.946 

»*3rch  1966          

30, 262 

»Dr.l  1%6.. 

33.373 

May  1966 

21,007 

'u"el%6.. 

73,088 

Total 

190. 325 

INVESTIGATION    OF   GOVERNMENT 
COMPUTER   PURCHASES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  commend  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]  for  his 
most  recent  contribution  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers. 

Senator  McClellan,  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Investigations  Subcommit- 
tee, has  begim  an  investigation  of  Gov- 
ernment computer  purchases.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  became  concerned 
when  he  learned  that  the  Air  Force 
awarded  an  $114  milUon  computer  con- 
tract to  the  International  Business  Ma- 
chines Corp.,  although  its  bid  was  $60 
million  or  more  above  the  bids  of  three 
competent  competitors. 

Senator  McClellan  said  the  contract 
with  IBM  was  canceled  by  the  Air  Force 
after  his  subcommittee  began  a  prelimi- 
nary Investigation  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  criticized  the  award. 

This  dramatizes  the  importance  of  the 
Congress  keeping  an  eye  on  the  way  the 
executive  branch  handles  the  taxpayers' 


moneys.  Through  the  years  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan has  rendered  conspicuous  serv- 
ice in  this  regard.  Again,  I  commend  the 
■vigilance  of  Senator  McClellan. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  a  news  article  by  Dan  Thomasson 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Daily  News 
of  Saturday,  July  22.  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Dem   Donation-Contract    Link    Eyed — U.S. 

Computer  Deals  Probed 

(By  Dan  Thomasson) 

A  Senate  subcommittee  began  Investigating 
all  government  computer  purchases  today 
after  cancellation  of  a  $114  million  computer 
contract  with  a  firm  whose  board  chairman 
Is  listed  as  the  fourth  largest  contributor 
to  the  Democratic  Party  In  1964. 

Chairman  John  L.  McClellan  (D.,  Ark.)  of 
the  Senate  Investigations  sub-committee  said 
the  contract  with  the  International  Business 
Machines  Corp.  was  canceled  by  the  Air 
Force  after  his  sub-committee  began  a  pre- 
liminary Investigation  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  criticized  the  award. 

Sen.  McClellan  said  IBM's  bid  was  accepted 
by  the  Air  Force  altho  It  was  »60  million  or 
more  above  the  bids  of  three  competitors — 
Radio  Corporation  of  America.  HoneyweU, 
Inc.,  and  Burroughs  Corp.  Complaints  by 
these  companies  led  to  the  investigation. 

HE    HELPED 

A  1966  study  by  Congressional  Quarterly 
shows  that  Thomas  J.  Watson,  IBM  board 
chairman,  contributed  $37,000  to  various 
Democratic  campaign  committees  during  the 
1964  election  campaign.  His  brother.  Arthur 
K.  Watson,  also  an  IBM  official,  donated 
$13,000  to  the  Democratic  causes  that  year. 

Most  of  the  contributions  by  Thomas  J. 
Watson  went  to  committees  set  up  to  raise 
campaign  funds  for  President  Johnson.  But 
$6000  of  the  total  was  donated  to  help  elect 
Robert  P.  Kennedy  to  the  Senate  from  New 
York. 

Sen.  John  J.  Williams  (R.,  Del.)  said  Sen. 
McClellan's  sub-committee  should  include  a 
study  of  the  Watson  contributions  In  its 
over-all  computer  procurement  investigation. 

"Tills  contract  and  these  contributions," 
Sen.  Williams  said  "re-eraphaslze  the  need 
for  actual  reform  in  this  area  rather  than 
Just  lip  service  from  the  White  House." 

The  contract  IBM  originally  won  was  to 
supply  the  Air  Force  with  135  computer 
systems  for  bases  thruout  the  world.  They 
would  be  used  to  handle  personnel,  finance 
construction   and  maintenance  records. 


RULED    OUT 

The  GAO  said  the  IBM  contract  was 
awarded  without  giving  competitors  a  chance 
to  modify  their  proposals  to  meet  Air  Force 
requirements.  The  three  top  competitors 
were  ruled  out  by  the  Air  Force  as  not  having 
made  responsive  bids. 

Sen.  McCleUan  said  his  Investigators  found 
that  RCA,  Honeywell,  and  Burroughs  could 
have  made  the  necessary  changes  In  equip- 
ment at  an  additional  cost  of  only  from  $1 
million  to  $3  million.  He  said  this  still  would 
have  saved  the  Government  more  than  $50 
million  over  the  IBM  proposal. 

"It  Is  difficult  to  understand  how  this 
award  was  considered,  passed  on  and  ap- 
proved by  a  series  of  panels,  committees  and 
boards  within  the  Air  Force  without  taking 
Into  account  the  obvious  economies  Involved 
and  potentially  avaUable  to  the  government," 
Sen  McClellan  told  the  Senate. 

He  said  he  found  It  "disturbing"  that  even 
after  the  award  was  made,  the  Air  Force 
refused  to  give  the  losers  specific  reasons  for 
rejecting  their  equipment. 

On  July  14,  four  days  before  Sen.  Mc- 
Clellan's sub-committee  scheduled  hearings 
on  the  IBM  award.  Sen.  McClellan  said  he 
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was  notJfled  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Atr  Force 
that  the  contract  hid  been  canceled  and  he 
was  reopening  negotiations  with  the  re- 
jected bidders 


THE  RAILWAY  MEDIATION  BOARD; 
PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  HAS  CHO- 
SEN WISELY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  a  week 
ago  today,  while  the  Senate  was  debating 
the  rail  strike  issue,  our  distinguished 
majority  leader  read  a  letter  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  In  that 
letter.  President  Johnson  made  a  pledge. 
He  said: 

I  assure  you  If  the  Congress  will  promptly 
and  Anally  act.  I  will  immediately  fippotnt  a 
blue  ribbon  board  with  understanding  of 
both  labor  and  management,  but  subserv.  at 
to  neither  and  I  feel  confident  this  dispute 
can  be  resolved  with  dispatch  and  with 
Justice  to  all 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  did  act 
"promptly  and  finally."  And  less  than  24 
hours  later,  the  President  made  good  his 
pledge.  The  five-man  Mediation  Board 
announced  Tuesday  Is.  in  my  opinion, 
one  of  the  most  highly  qualified  labor- 
management  panels  of  modern  times. 

It  wlU  be  chaired  by  our  own  skilled 
and  respected  colleague,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.  Senator  Morse  has 
lived  Intimately  with  this  dispute.  He 
has  responded  to  the  President's  call 
time  and  time  again.  He  has  spent  long 
hours  trying  to  bring  the  disputing 
parties  together.  I.  too.  have  lived  with 
this  Issue  with  closeness  as  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  and  I  have 
worked  diligently  several  years  on  that 
subcommittee  and  other  subcommittees 
of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee with  Senator  Morse.  It  Is  In  error 
for  anyone  to  charge  him  with  either 
antilabor  or  antimanagement  bias.  He 
has  been  fair  and  Impartial.  Congress 
and  the  coimtry  owe  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  the  service  he  has  per- 
formed—and for  his  willingness  now  to 
see  this  dispute  through  to  a  satisfactory 
concltislon. 

Other  members  of  the  Mediation 
Board  include : 

Mr.  Fred  Kappel,  the  former  president 
of  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.  He  Is  an  able  industrialist. 

Mr,  George  Meany.  the  president  of 
the  AFL-CIO.  He  is  a  durable  and  dedi- 
cated leader  of  organised  labor. 

Farmer  Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  respected  members 
ever  to  serve  in  this  body. 

And  Mr.  Theodore  Kheel.  He  is  a  re- 
sourceful and  veteran  mediator  who  had 
a  part  in  the  rail  negotiations  in  1964. 
It  is  my  judgment  that  this  Board  is 
neither  antilabor  nor  antimanagement. 
It  will  serve  no  interest  but  the  public 
Interest — the  general  welfare. 

Mr.  President.  I  sincerely  hope,  now 
that  the  trains  are  moving  agam  and 
the  will  of  the  Congress  has  been  made 
known,  that  labor  and  management  will 
counsel  together  and  close  the  gap  that 
separates  them.  It  is  certainly  in  their 
interest,  and  in  the  national  interest,  for 
them  to  do  so. 

However.  If  they  are  still  unable  to  find 
a  coaunon  area  of  agreement,  I  aun  con- 


fident that  the  Presidents  new  Media- 
tion Board  will  be  able  to  determine  a 
solution  that  is  just  and  equitable  to  both 
sides,  and  to  all  citizens. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Is  there  further  morning  business'' 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
pare  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll- 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OUR    MOST    UNPOPULAR    WAR:    AN 
.AMERICAN  TRAGEDY 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr  Pre.sident, 
last  Thursday  the  Plai.i  Dealer  of  Cleve- 
land had  hoadline.s  screaming,  "Hanoi 
Hurting  Badly,  Ru,sk  Says."  The  New 
York  Time.s  Service  reported  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Ru.'^k  s  .statement  that  the 
Communi.st  side  was  hurting  very  badly 
in  the  Vietnam  war 

Well,  now,  what  .ibout  us?  What  about 
the  United  States?  Are  we  hurting  badly 
when  more  American  fighting  men  are 
being  killed  and  wounded  than  South 
Vietnamese  in  that  miserable  civil  war? 

A  study  of  casualty  lists  since  January 
1.  1967,  shows  that,  while  more  South 
Vietname.^e  .soldiers  than  Americans 
were  killed  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  the 
year,  the  situation  has  now  been  re- 
versed. Since  the  first  of  May.  more  than 
2,500  Americans  have  been  killed,  com- 
pared with  slightly  more  than  2,000  Viet- 
namese Since  June  4,  when  the  Saigon 
Government  began  announcing  figures 
on  these  wounded  m  action,  more  than 
6,000  American.s  have  been  woundtd  as 
compared  with  2.300  South  Vietname.se. 

These  statistics  demonstrate  a  con- 
tinued tendency  on  the  part  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  commanders  to  avoid  battle 
whenever  fxjssible  despite  efforts  by 
American  officers  to  instill  more  aggres- 
sive leadership  During  the  last  6  months, 
approximately  half  of  the  120  maneuver 
battalions  of  S<iuth  Vietnamese  have 
been  detached  from  offensive  operations 
aiid  assigned  to  so-called  pacification  ef- 
forts. We  never  read  of  any  offensives 
being  undertaken  by  South  Vietnamese 
soldiers. 

Mr.  President.  Americans  should  know- 
that  in  South  Vietnam  there  is  no  draft 
law  as  we  understand  it  in  the  United 
States,  F\irthermore.  there  has  been  no 
general  mobilization.  Our  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  has  drafted  approxmiately 
30.000  American  youngsters  each  month 
in  recent  months.  If  tlie  Vietnam  war 
continues  to  expand  at  the  present  rate, 
the  draft  quotas  will  probably  be  greatly 
Increased,  However,  even  at  this  rate, 
nine  times  as  many  American  youngsters 
are  being  drafted  compared  with  the 
number  of  young  South  Vietnamese 
being  conscripted  to  defend  their 
country. 

It  Is  unbelievable,  but  the  rate  at  which 
young  Vietnamese  men  are  being  drafted 
into  the  armed  forces  of  their  country- 
approximates  42.000   per   year.   In   the 


United  States,  our  total  approximates  or 
exceeds  360.000  men  during  the  same 
period 

Furthermore,  the  minimum  age  for 
conscription  in  South  Vietnam  is  20.  At 
the  .same  time,  under  our  recently  en- 
acted selective  service  law  youngsters 
of  19  will  be  the  first  .stlccted  for  con- 
scription and  training  to  fight  in  Viet- 
nam. It  was  rumored  recently  that  Prime 
Minister  Ky's  government  was  consider- 
ing drafting  young  men  at  the  age  of  18 
to  fight  along  with  the  .Americans.  That 
rumor  caused  a  panic.  Then  Ky's  gov- 
ernment issued  an  official  statement 
that  no  Vietnaine.se  young  men  would  be 
.subjtct  to  inilitar>-  service  until  attaining 
the  age  of  20. 

General  Westmoreland  has  asked  for 
at  least  100.000  more  American  troops  at 
a  time  when  the  South  Vietnamese  them- 
selves are  contributing  almost  nothing 
at  all  to  their  own  defense.  Yet.  when 
a  Senator  questions  Pentagon  generals 
on  the  subject,  they  say  how  desperately 
.short  South  Vietnam  is  in  manpower  and 
that  there  are  ju.st  no  more  potential 
soldiers  to  be  found  in  South  Vietnam. 
The  phra.se  "they've  hit  the  bottom  of 
the  manpower  barrel  "  is  one  used  by 
generals  not  only  at  the  Pentagon  but 
also  on  the  staff  of  General  Westmore- 
land. 

At  the  same  time,  the  boulevards  of 
Saigon  are  densely  packed  with  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  young  Vietnam- 
ese men,  civilians  of  draft  age.  An 
American  from  a  vantage  point  close  to 
the  Rex  Movie  Theatre  in  Saigon  says: 

If  the  South  Vietnamese  really  wanted  to 
fight  they  could  round  up  a  new  company 
of  Infantry  on  the  sidewalk  at  the  Rex 
Theatre  everytime  the  show  lets  out. 

This  information  comes  directly  from 
.'American  officials  working  in  the  U.S. 
Public  Affairs  Office  next  door  to  the 
Rex  Movie  Theatre. 

Furthermore,  in  Saigon  at  night  in  the 
neon  lighted  streets  you  see  very  few.  if 
any.  South  Vietnamese  .soldiers,  but  you 
observe  literally  battalions  of  young 
natives  with  hippie  haircuts  and  pointed- 
toe  shoes  who  are  black  market  money 
changers  and  peddlers  of  pornography. 
The  broad  avenues  are  filled  with  motor- 
.scooter  cowboys  roaming  the  streets. 
There  are  few  soldiers,  but  thousands  of 
able-bodied  procurers. 

Americans  should  know  that  during 
the  past  year  no  maps  have  been  Issued 
by  the  Pentagon  showing  the  area 
claimed  to  be  controlled  by  the  "friendly 
forces"  In  South  Vietnam  and  showing 
the  area  controlled  by  the  VC,  or  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front.  Two  years  ago 
such  maps  were  frequently  issued  and 
the  pictures  publLshed.  The  reason  Pen- 
tagon officials  failed  or  refused  to  issue 
these  maps  at  any  time  last  year,  or  at 
present.  Is  that  the  area  controlled  by 
American  forces  and  South  Vietnamese 
soldiers  is  less  than  it  was  2  years  ago. 
If  the  South  Vietnamese  have  no  mo- 
tivation to  fight  for  their  own  country. 
It  is  a  sad  spectacle  that  we  are  so  bit- 
terly and  deeply  Involved  in  fighting  in  » 
little  area  10.000  miles  distant  and  of  no 
Importance  whatever  to  the  defense  of 
our  own  coimtry. 

Furthermore,  it  Is  more  than  sad,  It  is 
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jiighly  outrageous,  that  in  a  recent  week 
282  young  Americans  were  killed  in  com- 
bat in  Vietnam  and  that  during  this 
same  period  144  Vietnamese  lost  their 
lives  In  other  words,  our  losses  were 
nearly  double  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
friendly  forces  of  South  Vietnam,  so- 
caued  who  eat  our  foodstuffs  or  sell  our 
nroducts  in  the  black  market  and  leave 
young  American  boys  to  do  the  fighting. 
Before  sending  any  additional  Amer- 
ican boys  Into  the  Vietnam  cauldron. 
most  of  them  draftees,  we  should  insist 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  institute  a 
general  mobilization  and  real  conscrip- 
tion and  show  that  they  are  willing  to 
defend  themselves.  This  is  the  most  un- 
popular war  our  Nation  has  engaged  in 
at  any  time  in  our  history.  It  has  become 
a  great  American  tragedy. 

Mr.  President,  concern  is  also  fre- 
quently expressed  by  Senators  and  by 
Defense  Department  officials  that  our 
pilots  and  GI's  who  have  been  proven 
captured  by  the  VC  are  not  being  treated 
humanely  in  accord  with  the  Geneva 
Agreement  signed  by  our  officials  and 
officials  of  many  other  nations.  Unfor- 
tunately, all  VC  officers  and  soldiers  cap- 
tured by  our  Armed  Forces  are  immedi- 
ately surrendered  to  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese militia  or  army.  Incidentally,  as 
this  is  not  much  of  a  fighting  force  any 
more,  the  South  Vietnamese  army  would 
not  have  many  prisoners  except  for  those 
we  turn  over.  You  seldom,  if  ever,  read 
of  any  offensive  being  carried  on  by 
South  Vietnamese,  Unfortunately,  too 
many  of  the  prisoners  of  war  our  marines 
and  soldiers  capture  have  been  brutally 
treated  by  the  friendly  South  Vietnam- 
ese. Some  have  been  executed, 

A  typical  example  is  reported  in  News- 
week of  July  24 : 

Lt,  Le's  men  were  busy  "Interrogating" 
prtsoners  turned  over  to  them  by  Ameri- 
cans—holding their  heads  under  water  until 
they  were  on  the  verge  of  drowning,  then 
releasing  them  to  see  If  they  were  ready  to 
talk.  It  did  not  take  long.  One  dripping, 
gagging  youth  was  seen  leading  Lt.  Le's  men 
to  a  house  where  they  found  three  more  men 
hiding.  These  three  were  also  similarly  "In- 
terrogated." Then,  the  captives  were  taken 
to  some  POW  compound  controlled  by  these 
Irtendly  South  Vietnamese, 

Of  course,  if  they  were  not  executed, 
the  food  given  them  during  their  incar- 
ceration would  be  paid  for  by  American 
taxpayers. 

Finally,  what  explanation  does  the 
Pentagon  have  to  make  for  the  fact  that 
VC  fighting  men  captured  by  American 
GI's  and  marines  are  forthwith  turned 
over  to  the  so-called  friendly  forces  of 
South  Vietnam?  Does  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  consider  that  such  peculiar  pro- 
cedure relieves  the  United  States  of  re- 
sponsibility for  humane  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war  captured  by  our  forces? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 


RONNIE  DUGGER  REVIEWS  JUSTICE 
DOUGLAS"  BOOK  ON  TEXAS,  "THE 
VANISHING  WILDERNESS."  IN  THE 
WASHINGTON  POST,  AND  EN- 
DORSES THE  BIG  THICKET  NA- 
TIONAL PARK  BILL 


Mr,  YARBOROUGH,   Mr.   President, 
the  Sunday,  July  16.  Washington  Post 


carried  a  cogent  review  of  "Farewell  to 
Texas,"  the  recently  published  book  by 
Supreme  Court  Justice  William  O.  Doug- 
las describing  and  discussing  the  history 
and  future  of  places  of  natural  wonder 
in  Texas. 

The  author  of  this  review,  Mr.  Ronnie 
Dugger,  of  Austin,  Tex.,  was  the  crusad- 
ing editor  of  the  Texas  Observer,  and  is 
a  man  dedicated  to  the  quest  of  seeing 
the  natural  riches  of  Texas  preserved 
and  made  available  to  all  the  people  of 
Texas.  He  shares  the  concern  of  Justice 
Douglas  and  myself  that  "once  a  work  of 
nature — a  spring,  a  waterfall,  a  riverbed, 
a  great  forest,  a  natural  well,  a  species — 
is  gone,  all  the  works  of  man  can  never 
make  it  come  back,"  and  indicates  that 
it  takes  an  outsider,  like  Mr.  Douglas,  to 
point  out  with  clarity  "that  Texas  has 
simply  failed  to  set  aside  wilderness 
areas,  of  which  it  has  had  plenty." 

The  big  thicket  is  one  of  the  works  of 
nature  to  which  Justice  Douglas  directs 
attention.  He  describes  how  this  part  of 
the  vanishing  wilderness  of  Texas  was 
once  a  great  forest  that  has  been  reduced 
to  a  10th  of  its  original  area  "by  the 
various  doings  of  man"  and  appeals  for 
Federal  recognition  of  this  unique  biolog- 
ical area.  My  bill,  S.  4,  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Big  Thicket  National 
Park  in  southeast  Texas,  seeks  to  accom- 
plish that  end. 

I  commend  Mr.  Dugger  for  his  out- 
standing review  of  "Farewell  to  Texas." 
By  revealing  to  the  public  a  fine  book  on 
the  natural  riches  of  Texas,  written  by  a 
great  defender  of  the  rights  of  man  and 
a  crusader  in  the  area  of  conservation, 
Mr.  Dugger  discloses  his  own  ability, 
depth  of  purpose,  and  humanism  by  per- 
ceiving that  "at  last,  even  Justice  Doug- 
las can  be  called  a  reactionary:  reacting 
against  the  rattlings  and  refuse  of  our 
mechanistic,  commercial,  polluting  civil- 
ization on  behalf  of  fresh  air,  open  vistas, 
the  serenity  of  hills,  the  life  of  a  river. 
Even  as  a  reactionary,  he  puts  us  to 
shame."  because  he  is  reacting  more 
strongly  against  this  violent  destruction 
of  the  habitat  of  wildlife  by  man  than 
people  who  are  supposed  to  be  active  m 
such  pursuits. 

Mr  Dugger  is  the  author  of  two  books 
published  this  year:  One,  "Dark  Star: 
Hiroshima  Reconsidered  in  the  Life  of 
Claude  Eatheriy  of  Lincoln  Park.  Texas, 
is  to  be  published  in  the  fall  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  Press:  and  the  other, 
pubUshed  by  the  University  of  Texas 
Press,  entitled  "Three  Men,"  deals  with 
the  lives  of  three  great  contemporary 
Texas  historians  and  conservationists- 
Walter  Prescott  Webb,  Roy  Bedichek, 
and  J.  Frank  Dobie. 

I  recommend  that  all  Senators  who 
have  read  Mr.  Dugger's  review  of  Justice 
Douglas'  book,  or  who  have  occasion  to 
read  these  brief  remarks  in  the  Record, 
obtain  and  read  a  copy  of  Justice  Doti- 
glas'  entire  book  entitled  "Farewell  to 
Texas,  a  Vanishing  Wilderness."  Jus- 
tice Douglas  has  written  an  eloquent 
book,  and  Ronnie  Dugger  has  eloquently 
reviewed  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
book  review  to  which  I  have  referred, 
entitled  "The  Denaturing  of  Texas," 
written  by  Ronnie  Dugger,   and   pub- 


lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  July 
16,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  book  re- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Denaturing  or  Texas 
(By  Ronnie  Dugger) 
("Farewell  to  Texas:  A  Vanishing  Wilder- 
ness."  By   William   O,   Douglas,   Illustrated. 
McGraw-Hill.  242  pp.  $6.95.) 

Justice  William  O.  Douglas  Is  a  rare  and 
vital  Ufe-lovlng  man.  The  older  he  gets  the 
more  he  shows  the  rest  of  us  up.  In  between 
helping  decide  the  moral  and  legal  issues  of 
the  country  from  the  highest  bench,  he 
tramps  the  wide  world,  writing  books  about 
the  Himalayas  and  the  American  wilderness, 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  his  Journey  to  Russia. 
Robust  and  liberal.  p)olemlcal  when  he  feels 
like  It,  and  ready  to  propose  a  reform  Just 
because  it  strikes  him  as  soimd,  he  doesn't 
seem  to  know  or  care  how  old  men  are  sup- 
posed to  act.  in  reverence  of  their  own  lon- 
gevity; contrast  whatever  recent  news  story 
about  him  comes  to  your  mind  with  the 
overfed,  underexerclsed  American  men  who 
shuffle  down  the  halls  of  office  buildings  and 
the  streets  of  cities.  Now,  from  his  latest 
book  (his  21st  If  one  may  take  the  list  of 
them  In  this  one  as  definitive),  I,  a  Texan 
who  thought  he  knew  his  state  pretty  well, 
learn  that  I  don't,  Douglas  has  been  visiting 
Texas  on  and  off  since  the  1930s,  and  In  this 
book  he  discovers  and  laments,  cherishes 
and  abonalnates,  places  and  happenings  that 
most  Texans,  I  dare  to  say,  never  knew 
about. 

Farewell  to  Texas  is  a  series  of  chapters 
enjoying,  describing  and  discussing  the  his- 
tory and  future  of  places  of  natural  wonder 
in  Texas,  Informal,  visionary  and  personal. 
It  Is  a  book  continuous  with  the  great  tradi- 
tions of  nature  writing,  Thoreau  comes  to 
mind;  so  do  two  Texans,  Roy  Bedichek,  for 
his  Adventures  With  a  Texas  Naturalist,  and 
John  Graves,  for  his  Goodbye  to  a  River,  the 
Brazos,  which  he  floated  down  one  last  time 
before  It  was  danamed.  Although  Douglas' 
writing,  while  clear,  Is  not  dlstlngiUshed, 
he  himself,  the  Interest  his  experiences  have 
and  his  devotion  to  Nature  cause  his  latest 
book  to  grow  on  the  reader  and  to  become, 
in  the  end,  a  telling  and  valued  experience 
Itself. 

"Dams,  dams,  dams — they  are  the  plague  of 
Texas,"  he  declares.  "They  not  only  silt  in 
early  and  become  useless;  they  often  produce 
ugly  shore  lines  of  mud  and  debris;  they  de- 
stroy forever  rich  bottom  lands;  and  they  are 
wiping  out  the  chronicles  of  early  man  that 
give  Texas  some  of  its  richest  culture.  The 
dam  builders  are  among  the  most  destructive 
Ahabs  that  Texas  knows."  Again  and  again 
Douglas  takes  sides  with  those  who  are  more 
concerned  to  keep  nature  pristine  than  they 
are  to  provide  masses  of  people  with  outdoor 
diversions.  Certainly  Douglas  would  not  deny 
that  big  lakes  provide  a  lot  of  fun  for  boaters 
and  water-skiers;  but  he  would  not  want,  for 
Instance,  to  see  the  wild  and  beautlftU  Blanco 
River  Valley  In  the  HUl  Country  flooded  to 
make  Just  another  big  lake,  as  that  precious 
valley  will  be  if  plans  for  a  dam,  now  well 
advanced,  proceed  as  expected,  A  rancher  said 
to  me  the  other  day  that  since  the  govern- 
ment is  taking  the  land  anyway  with  such 
dams,  "It  woul^be  better  for  the  pubUc  if 
they  would  Just  take  the  river  bed  and  keep 
It  as  the  river,  and  let  the  people  In," 

Douglas  says  that  "private  ownership  In 
Texas  often  lacks  a  conscience.  What  was 
once  a  rich  wilderness  has  been  largely  de- 
spoUed,  .  .  .  Texas,  still  fighting  the  batUe 
of  socialism  of  the  last  century  (a  park  1b 
socialism.  Isn't  It?),  has  not  yet  entered  the 
present  century"  In  these  matters.  Certainly 
liT  the  main  he  Is  correct.  While  his  con- 
demnation of  the  Btete'B  own  parka  la  too  un- 
qualified— a  lot  of  them  are  amusement 
parks,  but  some  of  them  are  well  kept  up  and 
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wond«flul— he  makes  many  good  points  that 
It  takM  an  outsider  to  see  with  clarity,  for 
Instance,  that  Tex^  has  simply  failed  to  set 
aside  wilderness  areas,  of  which  It  has  had 
plenty.  A  few  years  ago.  when  the  magnlfl- 
cent  Wheatley  Ranch,  a  Hill  Country  show 
place  of  conservation  and  protected  game, 
wltb  several  mUes  of  great  river,  as  well,  was 
given  free  to  the  state  if  .1  specified  sum  were 
spent  to  set  it  up  as  a  state  park,  the  nlg- 
gartlly  legislature  appropriated  less  than  half 
the  sum  and  the  owners  Just  took  their  land 
back. 

In  the  course  of  his  book  Douglas  round- 
houses public  utilities  that  are  subject  to 
no  state  regtUatlon  1  since  Texas  has  no  pub- 
lic utilities  commission  i  on  where  they  place 
their  pipelines,  trestles  and  power  lines; 
who  spray  the  hardwoods  to  kill  them  out 
so  more  of  the  marketable  pine  will  grow. 
and  who  even  cut  down  prize  trees  to  de- 
spoil forests  so  the  case  wont  be  persuasive 
for  the  establishment  of  parks;  oil  compa- 
nies, causing  salt  water  to  flood  land  and 
kill  the  plant  life  or  to  flow  Into  freshwater 
bayous,  killing  wildlife;  poachers  who  shoot 
the  bald  eagle.  ivoryblUed  woodpecker  and 
aUlgator  "merelv  for  the  fun  of  it."  and 
ranchers  who  kill  the  golden  eagle,  some- 
times from  airplanes  with  shotguns:  stock- 
men who  overgraze  their  West  Texas  land 
so  that  flash  floods  wash  away  the  topeoll 
that  has  taken  centuries  to  accumulate, 
turning  meadows  Into  desert 

Nor  does  Justice  Douglas  limit  his  rebukes 
to  profiteers  on   nature  and   their   allies   In 
Austin.  The  National  Park  Service,  he  says, 
penetrates  "the  wlldness  inherent  In  a  park 
with  roads,  campgrounds,  hotels,  houses. 
knd  other  developments"   and  "Is   the  chief 
promoter  of  overuse  that  will  most  certunly 
see    the    few    remaining    vignettes    of    wild 
America  destroved  in  only  a  few  decades. ' 
(The  other  night  I  wa.s  watching  Audubon 
Society  movies  at  a  hillside  outdoor  theater 
In  Austin  when  someone  slipped  In  an  Inte- 
rior Department  propagantla  film  for  a  new 
dam  In  the  Grand  Canyon  M    If  people   are 
so   Indulged   that   they   won't   walk   or   ride 
a  horse  Into  a  canvon   Douglas  does  not  want 
them  to  get  first  consideration  in  the  plan- 
ning of   "parks    Some   of   the   most  exciting 
passages  of  his  present  book  tell  of  him  nnd 
his  party  shooting  the  dramatic,  sometimes 
dangerous,    canvons    in    Big    Bend    National 
Park,   where   the   Rio   Grande   River   elbows 
Mexico.  As  he  describes  with  restrained  and 
afTectlng   trvinsport   the   delicate,   easily   de- 
structible beauties  of  Capote  Palls,  a  water- 
fall in  the  West  Texas  desert,  and  of  South 
McKlttrlck     Canvon.     a     marvel     out     there 
where    the    plant    life    Is    a    throw-back    to 
Pleistocene    times    of    half-a-mllllon    years 
ago.  he  angrily  Insists  that  these  places  not 
be  opened  to  the  milling  tourists  who  would 
rip  through   them   on   highways   and   tramp 
them    down    in    a    season     Celebrating    the 
new  national  park  In  the  Guadalupe  Moun- 
tains— exposed  portions  of  a  great  reef  laid 
down    when    Texas    was    under    an    ocean- 
Douglas   nevertheless   warns   that   the   Park 
Service  may  ruin  It  yet  with  highways  and 
"developments."    What   alarms    him.    and    a 
lot  of  us.  Is  the  fact  that  once  a  Work  of 
Nature — a    spring,    a    waterfall,    a    riverbed, 
a  great  forest,  a  natural  well,  a  species — is 
gone,  all  the  Works  of  Man  can  never  make 
It  come  back. 

Among  Etouglas"  accounts  of  recipes  Tex- 
ans  gave  him  (a  bear  meat  sauce  sometimes 
called  "Hot  Catsup,"  or  how  about  some 
corncob  Jellv?i  and  of  plants  and  flowers  he 
bad  seen,  birds  he  has  watched,  folk  stories 
and  Jokes  he  has  heard  and  p«^ple  he  has 
talked  to  on  his  way  to  the  wonders,  he 
makes  solid,  creative  proposals  His  book 
opens  in  the  Big  Thicket,  a  once-great  forest 
In  East  Texas  that  has  been  reduced  to  a 
tenth  of  its  original  area  by  the  various  do- 
ings of  man.  With  the  state  government  "sol- 
MUy  controlled  by  the  Establishment."  Doug- 


las warns  against  a  state  park  here  and  ap- 
pettiS  lor  the  new  FeUer.U  park  proposed  by 
Sen.  Ralph  Yarborough  In  a  bill  introduced 
last  October  (Yarborough  fought  half  a  dec- 
ade for  the  new  Padre  Island  National  Sea- 
shore on  the  Texas  Oulf  Co^ist,  a  park  that 
Is  Just  now  turning  up  colored-in  on  tae 
maps.)  Douglas  also  proposes  that  the  Davis 
Mountains  In  West  Texas,  rising  high  out  of 
the  Chihuahua  desert"  and  "indeed  a  shrine," 
be  made  a  park.  Neivr  the  still  pnvately- 
owned  Capt)t«  Falls.  Douglas  says,  he  saw 
".  .  .  a  Painted  Desert  The  words  are  not  on 
any  map,  they  are  my  own.  But  to  my  eyes 
this  desert  is  aa  bright  and  brilliant  and  as 
unique  as  any  of  our  better-known  displays 
including  Brvce  Canyon."  South  McKlttrick 
Canyon,  too,  belongs  to  the  people,  the  Jus- 
tice declares,  and  for  the  Hill  Country— un- 
ruly land,  carved  up  by  rushing  green  rivers — 
he  tells  of  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  highly 
creative  dash  of  his  social  imagination,  his 
idea  of  a  trail  system  ot  several  hundred 
miles  along  the  ridges  with  shelters  and  rtre- 
places  tor  overnight  stops.  "I  see  this  trail 
system  linking  up  with  trails  .ilong  some  of 
the  rivers,"  he  writes.  An  old  friend  of  Lyn- 
don Johnsons.  Douglas  suggest-s  that  this 
complex  of  trails  and  parks  be  named  the 
LBJ  Parks  Systems. 

I  reallre  some  people  hate  Texas  so  much 
tney  don't  want  any  of  it  preserved,  but  ll 
the  poUtlcians  can  find  the  compromise — the 
LBJ  Parks  S>stem,  say,  in  the  Hill  Country, 
the  Yarborough  Nation.il  Park  in  the  Big 
Thicket  and  maybe  even  the  H.  L  Hunt  Pre- 
Hlstorlc  National  Park  at  South  McKlttrlck 
Canyon— little  shoald  anyone  care,  a.s  long  as 
Nature  Is  5aved.  One  of  the  mysterious 
sources  of  mans  hope  Is  his  experience  in 
beautiful  places  on  the  unsuspecting  earth; 
rationalistic  as  Douglas  Is,  sometimes  he 
seems  religious  as  he  speaks  of  such  moments 
he  has  had  In  Central  Texas,  he  writes.  "I 
.  .  .  stood  in  adoration  of  a  clear,  deep  pure- 
water  spring  that  had  been  running  from 
time  out  of  mind  "  One  supposes  that  the 
city  dwellers,  grat*-tul  lor  any  chance  they 
get  to  breathe,  will  go  on  buying  the  outdoor 
pottles  and  the  charcoal  briquets,  and  the 
park  bureaucrats  will  go  on  planning  town- 
sites  in  the  woods  and  drowning  riverbeds  to 
make  more  lakes,  but  such  things  are  a  most 
melancholy  imitation  of  man  in  nature  In 
the  older,  deeper  kind  of  devotion  to  nature 
that  Douglas  represents,  there  Is  the  knowl- 
edge that  once  all  the  world  was  lovely  and 
wild,  and  perhaps  also  there  Is  the  belief  that 
It  was  cleaner,  finer  and  better  before  the 
proliferations  of  man  So.  at  last,  even  Jus- 
tice Douglas  can  be  called  a  rp.ictionary : 
reacting  against  the  rattllngs  and  refuse  of 
our  mechanistic,  commercial,  polluting  civil- 
ization on  behalf  of  iresh  air,  open  vistas,  the 
serenity  of  hills,  the  life  of  a  river.  Even  as  a 
reactionary,  he  puts  us  to  shame. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  happy  to  have  the  occasion  to  make 
these  remarks  at  a  time  when  the  chair  Is 
occupied  by  s<3  arden  a  conservationi.st 
a.s  the  distin'.,'ulshed  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr  MetcalfI.  who  Ls  nationally 
known  as  an  ardent  defender  of  the  pres- 
ervation of  portions  of  our  wilderness 
and  of  vanishing  species  of  wildlife,  not 
only  fauna  but  flora,  a.s  well. 


ABOLISH  THE  SUBVERSIVE  ACTR^I- 
TTES  CONTROL  BOARD 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
is  part  of  that  debris  of  the  witch  hunts, 
the  so-called  period  of  McCarthyism.  that 
Is  stUl  with  OS.  Its  continued  existence  Is 
ridiculous.  This  relic  of  the  Joe  McCarthy 
era  is  not  only  a  complete  waste  of  tax- 


payer money,  but  an  insult  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

We  ha\e  recovered  somewhat  from 
that  era.  which  we  should  like  to  forget, 
of  pointless  suspicion,  fear,  character 
assassination,  and  ruined  careers,  and  the 
ridiculous  and  utterly  false  claims  thai 
there  were  Communists  on  the  faculties 
of  universities,  in  the  Protestant  minis- 
try, and  in  the  State  Department,  all  ol 
w hich  allegations  were  entirely  untrue  at 
the  time  they  were  made,  but  unfortu- 
nately  were  believed  by  many  Americans. 
Much  of  the  debris  of  that  period  has 
been  cleaned  up.  but  it  may  take  a  gen- 
eration to  remove  all  the  rubbish.  This 
vestigial  remainder  of  a  terrible  chapter 
in  our  history,  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board,  is  part  of  that  rubbish. 

I  am  happy  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  IMr. 
Proxmire]  to  abolish  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board,  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  ver>-  meritorious  legislation  will 
soon  be  enacted  into  law. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  am  not  speaking  against  any  ap- 
pointee to  that  Board,  but  I  am  speaking 
out  for  the  abolishment  of  this  entirely 
useless  Board. 

When  the  Constitution  was  fust  pro- 
claimed, there  was  an  uproar  from  lib- 
erty-loving Americans  who  had  won  the 
Revolutlonarj-  War.  They  forced  down 
the  throats  of  the  reactionaries  of  that 
period  the  first  10  amendments  to  the 
Constitution.  They  made  tlieir  ratifica- 
tion a  condition  for  the  ratification  of 
our  Constitution;  and  throughout  the 
years,  we  have  affectionately  termed 
those  first  10  amendments  to  our  Con- 
stitution the  Bill  of  Rishis 

Likewise,  it  is  for  us  today  to  fight  for 
the  preservation  of  these  rights.  I  believe 
it  would  be  well  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  our  fellow  citizens,  to  re- 
read those  first  10  amendments,  I  am 
certain  that  those  lunatic  extremists, 
rightwing  splinter  groups  such  as  the  so- 
called  Liberty  Lobby,  the  Manion  Fonim, 
and  the  members  of  the  John  Birch  Soci- 
Pty— or  Birchsaps  or  Sons  of  Birches,  as 
oiir  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
California,  the  assistant  minority  leader, 
terms  them — have  never  read  or  would 
like  to  forget  those  first  10  amendments. 
During  the  past  two  decades— and 
particularly  with  the  impetus  of  the 
grave  threat  of  external  communism- 
we  adopted  a  number  of  practices  deemed 
necessary  for  the  national  security  which 
would  have  shocked  our  forefathers.  One 
of  thcs?  nefarious  actions  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board. 

Loyalty  cannot  be  coerced  or  com- 
pelled. 

When  President  Truman  vetoed  the 
legislation  establishing  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board,  he  said: 

The  provisions  of  the  act  are  not  merely 
Ineffective  and  unworkable:  they  represent  1 
clear  and  present  danger  to  our  Institutions 

Over  the  years  this  Board  has  proven 
itself  unworkable,  and  in  view  of  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  completely  use- 
less. President  Truman's  veto,  which  was 
overridden  at  the  time,  has  proven  to  be 
a  wise  and  thoughtful  move.  It  is  unfor- 
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tunatc  that  the  Congress  did  not  heed 
hi';  advice  at  that  time. 

Mr  President,  this  Board,  which  is  a 
boondoggle,  will  cost  taxpayers  more 
than  $300,000  this  year  alone.  Only  18 
employees  remain,  and  they  are  vir- 
tually sinecures.  The  average  salary  of 
tach  is  $11,000  a  year — one  of  the  highest 
m  the  entire  Federal  bureaucracy.  Yet, 
this  Board  has  not  held  a  hearing  for 
more  than  20  months.  It  has  not  made  a 
yngle  substantial  contribution  to  the 
national  welfare  since  its  creation.  To  the 
contrary,  its  very  existence  is  a  symbol 
of  all  tliat  is  repulsive  to  freedom-loving 
Americans. 

The  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  has  five  Board  members,  each  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate.  Each  member 
has  a  personal  administrative  assistant. 
Then  there  are  eight  other  employees 
whose  function.  I  Imagine,  is  to  keep 
track  of  the  first  10.  These  18  people  have 
the  softest  jobs  in  Washington.  In  fact, 
they  have  no  real  duties  at  all.  except  the 
trouble  they  expend  once  or  twice  a 
month  to  draw  their  salaries.  They  do 
nothing  of  any  value  whatever  except 
perhaps  w  rite  memos  to  one  another  and 
publish  annual  reports  of  what  they  have 
not  accomplished. 

The  continued  expenditure  of  taxpay- 
ers money  for  this  absurd  boondoggle  is 
unconscionable  at  a  time  when  we  are 
looking  for  ways  to  save  taxpayers  money 
in  order  to  finance  the  fantastically  ex- 
pensive civil  war  in  which  the  adminis- 
tration has  involved  us  in  Vietnam,  a 
war  which  has  now  become  an  American 
ground  and  air  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
It  is  a  war  that  is  costing  the  American 
taxpayers  more  than  $2  billion  every 
month— money  that  is  being  blown  up 
in  smoke. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  hold  fast  to 
our  heritage  as  free  men  and  women.  We 
must  renew  our  confidence  in  each  other, 
our  tolerance  and  our  sense  of  being 
good  neighbors. 

We  must  repudiate  the  fearmongers, 
those  men  of  little  faith,  or  no  faith 
whatever,  who  are  plotting  the  inquisi- 
tion and  investigations  into  our  schools, 
colleges,  churches,  and  all  institutions 
of  free  society. 

There  is  no  better  way  in  which  we 
can  do  so  than  by  once  and  for  all 
abolishing  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board,  a  truly  un-American  insti- 
tution. 

I  know  that  the  present  presiding  of- 
ficer, the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf]  feels  the 
same  as  I  do  on  this  subject.  I  know  of 
his  fine  record  in  the  Senate  as  a  great 
public  servant. 

I  feel  that  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair  also  holds  in  contempt  those  right- 
wing  extremists  and  witch  htmters  who 
seek  to  play  God  with  other  Americans' 
patriotism. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


FORTUNE  FORESEES  INADEQUATE 
ECONOMIC  GROWTH  EVEN  WITH- 
OUT TAX  INCREASE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
those  who  advocate  a  tax  increase,  the 
July  Economic  Roundup  of  Fortune 
magazine — a  highly  respected  monthly 
economic  analysis  is  must  reading. 

Tax  increase  proponents  contend  that 
we  must  increase  taxes  to  avoid  an  over- 
exuberant  inflationary  economy  in  the 
latter  i>art  of  this  year  and  during  most 
of  next  year. 

But  Fortune's  careful  analysis  projects 
a  continued  decline  in  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board's  index  of  industrial  produc- 
tion during  the  next  6  months  and  an 
increase  in  the  real  gross  national  prod- 
uct, that  Is  corrected  for  inflation,  of 
only  1  percent. 

And  for  tdl  of  1968  they  foresee  an  in- 
crease in  the  real  gross  national  prod- 
uct of  only  3  percent  which,  as  the 
magazine  says,  Is  well  below  the  econ- 
omy's potential  and  would  mean  both 
an  increase  in  unemployment  and  a  con- 
tinued decrease  In  corporate  profits 
which  they  expect  to  decline  10  percent 
this  year  and  to  continue  to  fall  next 
year. 

Fortune's  forecast  is  especially  im- 
pressive because  they  assume  the  Con- 
gress win  not  pass  the  tax  Increase  the 
President  is  expected  to  ask.  They  as- 
sume the  Federal  Reserve  Board  will 
continue  to  make  money  relatively  easy, 
and  that  homebuilding  will  grow  steadily 
and  consumer  demand  pick  up  sharply 
if  not  exuberantly. 

Fortune's  relative  pessimism  on  the 
economy  is  based  on  a  recognition  that 
inventories  are  still  large  in  relation  to 
sales,  though  they  have  improved  in  May 
and  June.  But  even  more,  the  Fortune 
analysis  recognizes  that  capital  invest- 
ment which  declined  by  more  than  $2 
billion  in  physical  volume  in  the  past  6 
months  will  continue  to  decline  perhaps 
by  $7  billion,  or  about  10  percent  before 
it  levels  off  in  1968. 

They  reason  that  even  with  Inventory 
worked  off  the  economy  will  not  turn  up 
because  it  has  yet  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  decline  in  capital  goods  production. 
The  Congressman,  concerned  about 
whether  to  vote  for  or  against  a  tax  in- 
crease, may  wonder  whether  Fortune  or 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  are 

right.  .,_       .  J         * 

I  suggest  they  consider  the  wisdom  oi 
Fortune's  observation  that  business  is 
imlikely  to  increase  its  outlays  for  more 
plant  and  equipment  when  an  increas- 
ing part  of  its  plant  and  equipment  is 
idle.  Under  these  conditions,  why  buy 
more?  ^     ^, 

Consider   the    fact   that   production 

which  a  few  months  ago  was  zooming 

along  at  91  percent  of  capacity  is  now 

slowed  down  to  near  85  percent. 

Members  of  Congress  might  also  pon- 


der the  Fortune  observation  that  the 
surtax  "will  add  surprisingly  little  to 
revenue  because  it  would  cancel  half  the 
rise  in  gross  national  product  now  in 
sight  to  the  end  of  next  year." 

The  Fortune  analysis  says  that  nor- 
mally a  surging  economy  will  generate 
an  additional  $10  billion  of  revenue  per 
year.  But  revenue  has  picked  up  hardly 
at  all. 

This  means  that  those  looking  for  the 
tax  increase  as  the  responsible  answer 
to  a  big  budget  deficit,  may  have  to 
reconsider. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Fortune  Roundup — fore- 
cast of  business  conditions  for  the  next 
18  months — that  is,  through  calendar 
1968 — be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Business  Roundup 
tuening  up  in   1968 

For  the  past  six  months  the  nation's  real 
G.N.P.  has  stood  still,  and  Industrial  output 
has  fallen,  from  159  on  the  FRB  Index  last 
autumn  to  155.5  In  May.  It  has  now  got  below 
the  level  of  a  year  ago.  Nothing  like  this  has 
happened  In  six  years — since  1961  output  had 
never  failed  to  register  a  quarterly  advance — 
and  this  should  make  clear  that  the  economy 
entered  a  new  period  this  year.  Its  distin- 
guishing feature  now  Is  the  decline  In  capital 
Investment,  which  has  already  begun  and 
win  continue  through  this  year  and  most  of 
next. 

During  the  next  six  months  the  FRB  Index 
should  fall  about  a  percent,  and  real  O.NJ>. 
should  go  up  a  percent.  In  1968,  however, 
there  should  be  an  upturn  In  the  economy. 
Inventory  buying,  becatose  It  has  been  cut 
back  so  sharply  already,  will  diminish  only 
a  little  more  and  will  then  turn  up  mildly  In 
1968.  Consumers  will  get  a  lUt  from  Wash- 
mgton  In  the  form  of  higher  social-security 
pensions  and  lower  excises,  and  will  be  doing 
more  buying  on  credit.  And  home  building 
win  recover  steadily,  If  gradually,  from 
here  on. 

So  by  Election  Day,  1968,  the  PRB  Index 
should  be  back  about  to  where  It  was  on 
Election  Day,  1966 — at  a  level  of  159.  Real 
G.N.P.  tends  to  go  up  anyway  $15  bUllon  a 
year  now  Just  to  supply  the  usual  Increase  In 
consumer  services,  public  services,  and  food 
consumption.  With  the  rise  in  Industrial 
production,  the  real  GJI.P.  rate  will  go  up 
by  $27  bUUon  during  1968,  or  about  3.6  per- 
cent, to  over  $806  blUlon.  For  aU  1968,  real 
G.N.P.  virlll  be  up  3  percent  over  1967  (and 
the  FRB  Index,  1  percent) .  Such  gains,  plain- 
ly, win  be  less  than  the  economy's  potential, 
as  measured  either  by  Its  growing  labor 
force  and  productivity  or  by  Its  stlU  rapidly 
growing  stock  of  plant  and  capital.  In  this 
setting,  unemployment  would  be  slightly 
higher  next  year  than  the  current  3.8  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force.  And  corporate  proflts, 
down  some  10  percent  this  year,  might  be 
slightly  lower  again  for  1968  as  a  whole. 

This  Is  not  the  "vigorous  upturn"  that 
has  been  and  stUl  Is  being  forecast  by 
Washington  policy  makers  and  others,  who 
envisage  a  broad  pickup  In  the  economy  al- 
most Immediately  and  a  new  boom  before 
the  end  of  this  year.  Two  recent  SEC-Com- 
merce  surveys  show  that  (1)  manufacturers 
expect  large  sales  increases  and  intend  to 
make  large  Inventory  purchases  this  sum- 
mer, and  (2)  business  plans  to  raise  capital 
outlays  this  summer  and  again  this  fall. 
If,  Improbably,  these  Intentions  are  actu- 
ally carried  out.  economic  activity  would 
Indeed  be  lifted  this  year,  but  that  would 
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merely  borrow  trouble  by  exacerbating  two 
b«*ic  problems  wblcb  also  emerged  In  tbe 
•urveys:  more  manufacturers  now  report 
■urpluaea  of  Inventory  tban  at  any  time 
•luce  1868;  and  fewer  than  for  tbree  years 
pact  say  they  have  begun  new  projects  to 
Mid  more  capacity.  Excesses  of  stocks  and 
cl^)*clty  have  usually  led  business  to  lower 
outlaye.  and  this  Is  what  Roundup  now 
eKp«cta. 

Any  upturn,  in  faict.  Is  predicated  on 
continued  stimulus  from  Washington,  and 
tKi«  brings  up  the  most  difficult  asaximptlon 
in  the  present  forecast.  In  the  past  six 
months  the  federal  spending  rate  has  been 
stepped  up  an  extra  »6  bllUon  over  Its 
planned  pace,  milnly  far  defease,  and  an- 
other •&  bUllon  extra  wU:  t>e  poured  Into  the 
•oonomy  over  the  coming  year  through  a 
widening  deficit.  Indeed,  the  deficit  will  be 
unprecedented,  and  the  Administration  has 
called  for  help  In  the  form  of  a  surcharge 
of  8  percent,  or  16  billion,  on  personal  and 
corporate  income  taxes.  Some  officials  have 
even  been  beating  the  drums  for  a  10  per- 
cent surcharge. 

In  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds — I.e.  that 
of  a  "vigorous  upturn" — the  surcharge  would 
be  doubly  welcome,  as  a  check  on  inflation- 
ary pressure  as  well  as  a  boon  to  the  budget. 
But  In  the  world  Roundup  Is  projecting. 
It  would  produce  surprisingly  little  addition 
to  revenue  because  It  would  cancel  half  the 
rlM  In  Oi*P.  now  Insight  to  the  end  of 
1968  (and  all  the  foreseeable  rise  In  the 
FRB  Index).  For  this  reason  the  surcharge 
Menu  unlikely  to  pass  Congress. 

But  the  budget  problem  does  not  stop 
tbere,  for  there  Is  the  potential  "danger  of 
ezce«a  liquidity."  as  the  Bank  for  Interna- 
tional Settlements  warned  leMt  month,  that 
can  arise  from  financing  large  deficits  via 
monetary  expansion.  Hence  there  Is  a  chance 
of  a  new  clamp  on  credit,  with  or  without  a 
vigorous  upturn.  Even  the  talk  of  this  has 
helped  create  a  great  private  thirst  for  Uquld- 
ity,  which  has  neutralized  much  of  the 
Federal  Reserve's  unexpectedly  generous  eas- 
ing of  credit  this  year.  Tet  the  Fed  Is  con- 
tinuing to  supply  credit,  even  now  when  the 
deficit  has  already  grown  large,  and  It  seems 
likely  to  keep  on  doing  so.  even  after  the 
present  soft  economy  firms  a  little  next  year. 

Boxindup,  In  short,  assiunea  there  will  be 
no  tax  surcharge  and  no  curb  on  credit. 
Waahlngton  has  already  switched  from  the 
nautral  economic  policies  that  Roundup 
looked  for  in  January,  and  will  continue  in 
1988  to  supply  pragmatic  answers  to  the 
"large  and  unexplored  questions"  that  could 
arlae  from  "renewed  reliance  on  a  policy  of 
combining  big  deficits  with  easy  credit."  It 
will  leave  the  matter  of  dealing  with  the 
deficit  for  some  future  day  when  investment 
demand  has  revived.  To  be  sure,  some  of  the 
questions  Involved  are  political — a  month 
ago  Congress  rejected  the  President's  request 
for  a  839-bUllon  boost  in  the  debt  celUng. 
TTiere  are  surely  some  practical  limits  to  the 
atse  of  the  deficits  that  can  be  run,  and 
Washington  could  yet  change  the  aseump- 
tlona  for  1968  (and  so  the  forecast  they  im- 
ply) .  but  it  Is  likely  at  most  to  try  for  some 
compromise  way  of  getting  revenue  (e.g..  by 
"closing  tax  loopholes")  without  depressing 
demand. 

WTHAT    SraiKXB     WOULD    DO 

Another  assumption  for  1968  Is  that  there 
will  be  no  end  to  the  war  In  Vietnam  or  of 
the  gradual  buildup  of  tr.S.  forces  there.  If 
and  when  there  la  peace  In  Vietnam,  there 
will  be  a  letdown,  of  course.  In  defense  pur- 
chases, which  have  risen  120  billion  In  vol- 
ume over  the  past  two  years.  When  that  hap- 
pens, the  Administration  and  Congress  will 
be  olfered  a  choice  between  tendli^g  to  the 
budget  deficit  and  reducing  taxes  to  take  up 
tbe  potenUal  slack  in  the  economy.  The  pace 
Of  the  economy  would  depend  on  which  is 
given  priority.  If  the  chance  comes  next  year, 
taxes  might  well  come  down  even  before — 
and  more — than  spending  does. 


Roundup's    projecuoiis    do    not    allow    for 
strikes    and    work    stoppages,    though    these 
seem    probably    for    the    auto    industry    this 
autumn  and  possible  for  steel  ne.xt  summer. 
A  strike,  of  course,  reduces  economic  activity 
immediately,   but   when  It   Is  over,   the   loss 
Is  made  up  by  heightened  rates  of  activity 
over  following  quarters.  Thus  In  the  event  of 
work  stoppages,  the  1968  uptrend  would  be 
appreciably  sharper  than  set  forth  here,  al- 
beit artificially  so.   A   need   to  catch   up  on 
strike  losses  could  produce  a  fevered  sense  of 
activity  and  consequent  euphoria  about  the 
economy   But  the  real  outlook  will  depend  on 
sp)ec;flc    developments   within   the   economy. 
.IS  set  forth  in  the  ten  points  below. 
Dffen<ie 
The  volume  of  defense  purchases  as  risen 
.tt  A  rate  of  over  $13  bllUon  In  the  past  year 
But   recently   purchases   have   got    ahead   of 
programmed  levels   In   a   number  of  specific 
are  IS — «  g  ,    procurement    for    Vietnam,    re- 
search and  development,  buyln?  of  consum- 
ables,  such   as   food  and  clothing — and   are 
likely  to  be  brought  beck  In  line  soon.  So  the 
rise  in  the  rate  of  total  arms  outlays  over  the 
next    eighteen    months    should    amount    to 
only   about   »5   billion,   with   half   going   for 
increases  in  pay  and  prices,  and  half  to  buy 
more  real  goods  and  services.  This  15  billion 
win   Include  support   for   100  000   more   men 
in  the  armed  forces  than  were  budgeted  last 
January    That  would   be   enough   to   enable 
the   Admimstratlon    to    keep    Increasing    the 
number    of    servicemen    In    Vietnam,    from 
400,000  last  year-end  to  500.000  this  year-end 
and  600,000,  If  needed,  by  the  end  of  1968. 
Budget 
The  annual  rate  of  federal  spending  rose 
by  »35  billion  over  the  i>ast  eighteen  months 
lon       tlie       national-Income       accounting). 
Thanks  to  the  sharp  slowdown  now  In  sight 
for  defense  outlays,  the  rise  over  the  next 
eighteen   months  will   be   only   a   little   over 
half   as   much,   reaching   an   annual   rate   of 
more  than  1180  bllUon  by  the  end  of  1968. 
Nondefense  spending  will  go  up  nearly  115 
billion  m  annual  rate  by  the  end  of  next  year: 
Oreat   Society    programs,    which    have    been 
held   down   recently,   should    pick   up    again 
late  this  year  and  move  ahead  sharply  next 
year     The    projections    also    include    a    $2- 
blUlon  rise  in  old  age   pensions  this  fall  to 
be  paid  for  out  of  the  trust-fund  surplus. 

Revenues,  which  matched  expenditures  at 
the  end  of  1966  and  nearly  kept  pace  with 
them  through  the  end  of  1966,  have  since 
fallen  far  behind.  Normally,  a  prosperous 
economy  would  be  generating  a  $10-bllUon- 
a-year  increase  Ir  revenue;  even  that  would 
not  half  cover  the  surge  In  spending  that  has 
occurred  In  the  past  six  months.  But  in  the 
current  soft  economy,  revenues  are  hardly 
growing  at  all.  So  the  current  rate  of  deficit 
In  the  national-Income  accounts  of  the  budg- 
et Is  about  tl3  billion.  Prom  here  on.  "nor- 
mal" revenues  might  tail  a  few  billion  short 
of  the  prospective  rise  In  outlays  until  the 
end  of  1968:  and  they  will  be  pared  by  re- 
ductions In  excise  taxes  scheduled  to  go  Into 
effect  next  April  1  So  the  deficit  rate  would 
ordinarily  go  up  another  $5  billion  or  so  in 
the  coming  year. 

If  a  boom  were  now  developing.  It  might 
produce  several  bUllon  more  of  extra  rev- 
enue, and  If  the  boom  were  big  enough,  taxes 
could  be  raised,  and  the  deficit  rate  there- 
by nearly  eliminated.  But  what  Is  more 
likely.  In  Roundup's  Judgment.  Is  that  a  tax 
Increase  would  Inhibit  economic  recovery 
and  ctirb  the  rise  In  revenues.  So  the  budget 
deficit  in  the  national-Income  accounts  87 
billion  for  the  fiscal  year  Just  closed,  will 
be  at  least  double  that  In  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  and  probably  more.  Not  only  will  the 
administrative  budget  be  In  deficit  for  the 
el^th  year  in  a  row.  but  the  red  Ink  will 
come  to  more  than  $20  billion.  It  will  be  the 
biggest,  relaUve  to  O  J^P  ,  since  World  War 
II. 


Capital  goods 
Purchases  of  new  plant  and  equipment  bj 
business  have  declined  by  $2  billion  in  the 
past  six  months,  In  terms  of  real  volumt 
The  total  promises  to  fall  $7  billion  more,  or 
nearly  10  percent,  over  the  next  year,  before 
It  begins  to  level  out  late  in  1968.  This  csp(. 
tal-goods  recession  wUl  nearly  match  the 
15  percent  declines  of  1948-49  and  1987- 
58 — and  will  prove  more  prolonged  tlua 
those,  because  the  boom  preceding  it  got  to 
be  more  excessive.  Additions  to  capacity 
reached  a  peek  rate  of  over  6  percent  for  the 
economy  as  a  whole,  and  7  percent  for  manu- 
facturing— obviously  too  great  to  last. 

Now  utilization  of  capacity  Is  down,  by 
8  percent  from  a  year  ago  for  manufacturers 
who  have  already  begun  to  cut  back  on  thet- 
new  capital  appropriations  and  new  capital 
projects.  This  retrenchment  will  continue  w 
utilization  falls  further  In  coming  months, 
with  capacity  still  growing  rapidly  and  out- 
put, at  best,  level.  As  the  backlog  of  isrje 
earlier  projects  and  approprlaUons  gets 
worked  down  quarter  by  quarter,  outlays  will 
inevitably  fall,  not  only  through  this  year 
but  through  1968.  This  process  will  be  only 
dami)ed  next  year  by  the  upturn  in  output 
now  In  prospect,  for  It  would  require  a  rls*  Ic 
utilization — l.e  ,  a  new  boom  In  output— to 
reverse  the  decline  In  Investment. 

The  capacity  factor  is  of  various  degrees  of 
Importance  In  other  industrial  areas.  It  1» 
critical  to  the  dip  now  going  on  In  capital 
outlays  for  farms,  railroads,  and  stores,  and 
will  tip  the  balance  a  year  from  now  for  air- 
lines and  electric  utilities,  which  are  rtlll 
raising  their  outlays  and  boosting  capacity 
Costly  money  Is  currently  a  brake  on  spend- 
ing for  gas  utilities,  office  construction,  and 
even  manufacturing,  and  outlays  will  tend 
to  recover  only  a  while  after  money  get* 
cheaper.  Suspension  of  the  Investment  tax 
credit  helped  turn  outlays  downward  In 
recent  months  but  its  restoration  now  will, 
at  best,  cushion  further  declines. 
Inventories 

Business'  accumulation  of  Inventory  has 
already  fallen  from  a  rate  of  about  $17  billion 
last  autumn  to  a  couple  of  billion  this  sprtsg. 
Two  things  accounted  about  equally  for  the 
drop,  a  decline  In  output  and  a  rise  In  "final 
sales,"  Including  defense  purchases.  But  the 
Inventory  surplus,  which  was  over  5  percent, 
or  $8  billion,  at  the  end  of  winter,  has  so  far 
come  down  only  a  little,  and  business  will 
continue  to  whittle  away  at  It  right  through 
1968.  Judging  from  past  experience,  the 
whittling  win  turn  into  some  outright  liqui- 
dation In  the  next  half  year,  albeit  only  at 
a  mUd  rate  of  a  bUllon  or  two,  before  ac- 
cumulation starts  up  again.  With  final  sales 
advancing  only  a  couple  of  percentage  polntt 
a  year,  the  stockpiling  rate  should  not  get 
above  a  couple  of  billion  even  by  autunm  of 
1968.  But  movemenU  in  Inventorj-  buying 
can  be  volatile  and  unpredictable,  especlsllj 
if  there  should  be  an  auto  or  steel  strike. 
Right  now,  stocks  of  car  dealers  and  ateel 
mlUs  are  both  bigger  than  usual,  relative  to 
sales. 

Construction 

The  recent  upturn  in  bond  yields,  and  v> 
some  extent  in  mortgage  rates,  following  » 
dip  earlier  this  year,  has  delayed  smJ 
stretched  out  the  recovery  In  residential 
building.  Lenders  are  wary  about  settling  for 
rates  too  low  relative  to  the  rates  they  m»I 
have  to  pay  on  savings  in  the  future.  And 
borrowers  are  worried  that  rates  are  already 
too  high.  Commercial  banks  and  life-insur- 
ance companies  have  been  avoiding  mort- 
gages almost  completely,  while  thrift  institu- 
tions have  put  their  recent  large  Inflows  of 
funds  mosUy  Into  rebuilding  liquidity  or  into 
other  investments.  Consequently,  housing 
starts  this  year  have  so  far  remained  stssoj 
at  a  rate  of  1,200.000  nonfarm  units  a  Jtu. 
up  from  the  1966  lows  but  only  even  with  tW 
1966  average.  After  the  May  upturn.  .8t«n» 
should  only  reach  a  rate  of  over  1,300,000  tnH 
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«.r  end  and  by  the  end  of  1968.  top  1,500.-     have  begun  to  Increase  again  at  a  rate  of  $2 
S^whlch  was  the  level  back  In  1965,  be-     billion,  or  2  percent,  a  year.  The  volume  of 


5^the  onset  of  tight  money.  The  recovery  services  wlU  continue  to  go  up  at  a  rate  of 

IWld  lUt  the  rate  of  residential  activity  by  over  4  percent,  or  $8  blUlon  a  year. 
iome  $6  blUion  in  all.  The  volume  of  goods  purchases,  which  was 

TOe  volume  of  pubUc  works  has  been  e«-  Increasing  by  $3  billion  or  84  bUUon  a  quar- 

-ndallv  unchanged  for  the  past  year,  and  ter  after  the  1964  tax  cut.  has  hardly  risen 

I^uld  remain  so  over  the  next  year.  Some  at  aU  since  last  summer,  owing  to  the  crimp 

^instruction  funds,  which  had  been  frozen  In  consumer  buying  power.  But  from  a  recent 

for  various  reasons,  will  be  getting  thawed  |175-bUllon  rate,  goods  purchases  should  go 


payments.  This  will  have  its  Influence  not 
only  on  specific  lorelgn  programs,  but  in  a 
general  way  on  some  large  matters  of  domes- 
tic policy  as  well. 


and  activity  will  rise  later  In  1968, 
Prices  and  wages 
Prices  have  been  rising  more  slowly  In  the 
past  Six  months,  after  their  fast  pace  of  3.5 


up  $2  billion  a  quarter  on  average,  or  over  4 
percent  a  year,  through  1968.  New-car  sales, 
which  fell  to  a  low  rate  last  winter  of  7.700.- 
000.  rebounded  some  10  percent  In  the  spring, 
and  are  roughly  in  line  with  basic  market 


percent  during  1966.  But  they  are  not  soon     igyels  now.  Next  year,  new  safety  and  air 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  ANALYZES  L.  B.  J. 
TAX  INCREASE  DILEMMA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  one  of  the  best 
balanced  and  most  thoughtful  analyses 
I  have  seen  of  the  tax  increase  dilemma, 
from  yesterday's  New  York  Times,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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Uie  I960's.  About  2.5  percent  per  annum 
seems  likely  for  consumer  prices  and  for  the 
general  (G.N.P.)  price  level. 

For  one  thing,  manufacturing  wage  costs 
continued  to  accelerate  to  about  a  5  percent 
annual  rate  of  Increase  In  the  last  six  months, 
one-third  faster  than  In  the  previous  half 
year.  New  wage  settlements  have  been  getting 
larger,  wider  differentials  for  top  skills  are 
being  negotiated  (e.g..  In  autos,  machinery), 
and  minimum  wages  will  Jump  from  $1.40  to 
11,65  next  February.  Diminishing  overtime 
costs,  a  significant  partial  offset  In  recent 
months,  will  be  less  of  a  factor  from  here  on 
in. 

Unit  labor  costs  In  the  past  year  accord- 
ingly have  gone  up  about  5  percent  In  man- 
ufacturing, 6  percent  for  the  whole  corporate 
economy,  and  matters  now  would  look  even 
worse  but  for  the  promise  of  an  Improvement 
In  productivity.  Gains  In  productivity  have 
run  to  a  subnormal  1  percent  rate  In  manu- 
facttirlng  the  past  six  months,  and  only  1 
percent  for  all  nonfarm  Industries  over  the 
past  year;  but  this  partly  reflected  employ- 
ers' inclination  to  staff  up  once  the  labor 
market  allowed  it,  and  their  usual  slowness 
to  prune  payrolls  once  activity  eased.  Things 
ahould  now  get  back  more  nearly  to  nor- 
mal— I.e.,  an  over  3  percent  gain  for  manu- 
facturing productivity,  a  bit  less  over-all. 
All  this  adds  up  to  the  likelihood  that 
Industrial  prices  will  go  up  a  percent  or  two 
In  the  coming  year,  as  In  the  past  one.  even 
though  labor  costs  rise  less  than  they  have 
been.  Profit  margins  have  already  absorbed 
a  lot  of  cost  increases,  and  will  not  absorb 
much  more.  Construction  costs  have  begun 
to  rise  less  rapidly  and  so  have  service  prices 
(which,  however,   must  hurdle  higher  wage 


goods  volume  was  soft  In  spring  and  steady 
since  last  summer.  In  the  wake  of  the  home- 
building  slump;  now  it  should  recover  along 
with  housing.  Clothing  sales  should  Join  the 
general  moderate  advance. 
Credit 
After  clamping  down  on  the  growth  of 
bank  credit  last  summer,  the  Fed  made  up 
for  It  by  reversing  its  tight  money  policy 
over  the  winter.  Since  then  it  has  enabled 
banks  to  expand  credit  at  an  annual  rate  of 
8  percent  or  more,  the  average  for  the  1960's. 
The  credit  has  mainly  gone  Into  buying  gov- 
ernments and  other  Investments,  rather  than 
into  loans  to  business.  The  Fed  may  be  ex- 
pected to  sustain  the  8  percent  expansion 
rate,  if  reluctantly,  over  the  next  eighteen 
months,  to  help  finance  the  large  federal 
deficit.  Interest  rates  on  Treasury  bills  and 
other  short-term  credit  plunged  from  over 
5.5  percent  last  summer  to  below  3.5  percent 
In  late  spring,  but  they  should  firm  up  quite 
a  bit  now  as  a  result  of  the  huge  rate  of  fed- 
eral borrowing  (mostly  in  bills).  Long-term 
bond  rates,  after  declining  more  moderately 
from  summer  through  winter,  firmed  up  in 
the  spring  and  are  again  close  to  1966  highs, 
putting  a  brake  on  Investment.  High  rates 
reflect  the  deficit,  accumulated  corporate 
needs  to  pay  for  new  plant,  and  a  desire  on 
everybody's  part  to  get  liquid  in  case  there 
in  a  squeeze  on  credit  again.  Yet  business' 
need  for  Inventory  financing  has  already 
faded  and  once  the  current  borrowing  fad 
eases,  so  should  long-term  rates,  sometime 
In  1968. 

Exports 

The  U.S.  foreign-trade  surplus  has  recov- 
ered from  its  low  rate  last  year  of  a  bit  over 


as  follows: 

Is  Tax  Hike  Necessary  to  Curb  the 
Exuberance? 

As  President  Johnson  prepares  to  drop  the 
other  shoe  and  send  his  special  tax  message 
to  Congress,  his  Administration  is  faced 
with  a  problem. 

Essentially,  It  Is  that  the  tax  Increase  is 
designed  to  head  off  a  new  Inflationary  up- 
surge In  the  economy,  but  this  upsiu-ge  can 
be  seen  only  In  forecast,  not  yet  in  fact. 

As  the  economic  Indicators  lor  June  last 
week  rounded  out  the  picture  of  the  first 
half  of  the  year,  certain  things  stood  out. 
Industrial  production  had  drifted  gently 
downwMd  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
The  growth  of  employment  had  slowed 
sharply,  and  by  June  there  was  even  a  no- 
ticeable increase  In  unemployment,  to  4  per 
cent  of  the  labor  force. 

In  some  segments  of  Industry  profits  were 
off  sharply — as  much  as  35  per  cent  In  the 
case  of  duPont,  for  example.  FYictorles  In  the 
second  quarter  were  operating  at  only  85 
per  cent  of  capacity,  compared  with  91  per 
cent  a  year  earlier. 

And  yet  even  the  pessimists  agreed  that 
none  of  this  pointed  to  recession.  Personal 
Incomes  had  continued  to  rise  during  the 
period  of  sluggishness,  with  the  June  in- 
crease the  best  of  the  year.  And  the  total  Job 
picture  was  in  no  sense  weak.  Housing  starts, 
with  mortgage  money  more  available  if  not 
much  cheaper,  were  higher  than  a  year  ago. 
New  factory  orders  for  durable  goods,  an 
Important  advance  indicator,  were  much 
stronger  In  May  and  June  than  In  the  flrst 
four  months  of  the  year.  And,  finally,  the 
second  quarter  showed  a  modest  growth  In 
the  "real"   Gross   National   Product — output 


their  normal  I  to  2  percent  annual  track 
Income  and  savings 
Over  the  past  eighteen  months,  inflation 
accounted  for  more  than  half  the  Increase 
In  money  Income,  and  real  disposable  in- 
come rose  at  a  meager  3  percent  annual  rate, 
only  half  as  much  as  In  the  previous  eighteen 
months.  Income  growth  was  held  down  partly 


at  all  In  the  flrst  quarter. 

Still,  as  Senator  WUllam  Proxmlre.  Demo- 
crat of  Wisconsin  and  Chainnan  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  kept  emphasiz- 
ing, the  picture  was  one  of  an  economy  with 
slack,  not  an  inflationary  excess  of  demand. 


minlmums  in  1968)    Food  prices  are  back  on     $5  billion  and  Is  over  $7  billion.  Though   It  corrected  for  higher  prices — after  no  growth 

will  fluctuate  a  little,  the  surplus  rate  Is 
likely  to  remain  there  In  the  coming  period. 
A  rise  in  exports  accounted  for  the  gain 
In  the  surpltis,  but  they  now  promise  to  run 
at  a  more  even  pace  over  the  next  year  or 
two.   Shipments  of  durable  goods,   for  one 

thing,  have  lately  caught  up  with  new  export  what  guarantee  was  there  that  the  much- 
orders  for  durables,  which  have  leveled  out  feared  inflationary  exuberance  would  rear 
in  the  past  year.  Industrial  activity — and  its  head  If  there  were  no  tax  Increase? 
by  the  fact  that  social-security  taxes  went  consequently  demand  for  U.S.  exports— has  There  was.  of  course,  no  absolute  guaran- 
up  more  than  benefits.  In  the  next  year  and  diminished  In  Britain  and  Germany,  leveled  tee.  But  economic  forecasting,  though  far 
&  half,  however,  there  should  be  $5  billion.  ^^^  j^^  France  and  Canada,  and  has  been  from  perfect,  is  a  respectable  profession.  The 
or  I  percent,  extra  "real"  Income  from  a  rise  jigi^g  more  slowly  in  Italy  and  Japan.  There  official  forecast,  assessing  all  the  elements  of 
In  medicare,  higher  old-age  pensions,  and  ex-  ^jj  j^^  ^  slowdown  In  demand  from  devel-  future  demand,  was  for  a  rapid  increase  in 
else-tax  cuts.                                                              oping  nations  incoming  months,  reflecting  total  output  by  the  fourth  quarter  of  this 

Buying  power  has  been  further  squeezed     t^e  already  evident  slowdown  In  sales  to  the  year  and  well  Into  1968, 

over  recent  quarters  by  a  sharp  drop  In  the     ^  g  xhe   chief   reason    was   the   movement   of 

credit  consumers  could  add  to  their  spend-          ^.s.  imports  have  stayed  about  level  since  Inventories.     Business     entered     1967     with 

»hle  funds.  Installment  debt  lagged  as  re-     j^j.'  summer;    purchases   of   raw   materials  clearly   excessive   stocks   and.    In   living    off 

payments  rose  sharply,   and  refinancing  of     ^^^^  tended  to  diminish  while  those  of  cars,  them  for  a  while,  curbed  current  production, 

mortgages  on  old  homes  came  to  a  halt.  Both     gteel,  and  machinery  have  if  anything  in-  But    the    excessive    inventories    are    being 

kinds  of  borrowing  will  tend  to  rise  a  little     creased.  There  will  be  no  strong  domestic  worked  off.  month  by  month,  largely  through 

over  coming  quarters,  and  this  will  give  con-     economic  forces  operating,  one  way  or  the  the  process  of  standing  pat  on  inventories 

other,  on  imports  in  general  over  the  next  and  allowing  sales  to  "catch  up."  The  drag 

year  or  two,  and  the  trend,  as  In  exports,  on  output  from  Inventories  will  end  soon — 

may  be  gently  upward.  No  one  yet  knows  though  no  one  can  say  exactly  when — and 

what  net  effect  on  imports  or  exports  is  likely  the  response  will  be  a  rise  in  production, 
to  result  from  the  recently  agreed-upon  Ken- 
nedy round  of  tariff  reductions. 

With  no  major  further  aid  forthcoming 
from  the  trade  balance,  ao  end  is  in  sight  for 
the  deficit  in  the  over-all  U.S.  balance  of 


«umers  more  Impulse  to  buy. 

Consumer  spending 
Total  consumer  purchases  reached  an  an- 
nual rate  of  $487  biUlon  last  quarter,  up  only 
»ao  billion  In  reel  terms  in  the  past  eighteen 
n»onths.  in  the  next  year  and  a  half  the  ad- 
vance should  pick  up  steam  and  amount  to 
•ome  $27  biUion.  Food  purchases,  which  have 
•"••n  held  back  by  curtailed  meat  supplies. 


Absorption  of  inventories  knocked  $15-bll- 
lion  off  the  G2*P.  in  the  flrst  half. 

Next,  it  is  clear  that  consvuner  buying  will 
be  strong,  if  not  exuberant.  Not  only  have 
incomes  continued  to  grow,  but  there  will 
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be  a  large  dose  of  additional  Social  Security 
benefits  later  In  the  year. 

And.  flnally.  there  is  government.  Its  spend- 
ing la  continuing  to  go  up— Federal,  state 
and  local — although  the  pace  of  increaae  In 
defense  outlays  Is  likely  to  be  considerably 
less  in  the  year  to  mld-1968  than  In  the  12- 
znontb  period  Just  ended. 

Fortunately  for  the  Administration  offi- 
cials who  will  have  to  defend  the  case  for 
a  tax  Increase,  they  have  a  string  %3  their 
bow  other  than  a  mere  forecast  of  the  prob- 
able course  of  the  economy  This  is  the  sute 
of  tbe  budget. 

The  government  reported  last  week  that 
the  deficit  in  the  familiar  "administrative- 
budget  In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30  was 
»9.9-bUllon,  the  second  highest  since  World 
War  U.  More  important,  without  a  tax  In- 
crease the  deficit  In  the  fiscal  year  that  has 
Just  begun  could  reach  $20-br.l!on,  and  pos- 
sibly more. 

A  deficit  of  even  $20-bllllon  In  the  admin- 
istrative budget  would  not  necessurlly  be 
disastrous.  Among  other  things,  the  economy 
has  grown  mightily,  and  such  a  deficit  would 
be  smaller  as  a  proportion  of  the  G  N.P.  than 
some  earlier  ones  The  deficit  would  be  in- 
fiatlonary  only  if  the  economy  were  stralt.ing 
at  capacity,  when  additional  spending — as 
the  Government  poured  more  money  into  the 
economy  than  it  toolt  out — would  simply 
drive  up  prices. 

But  to  the  Congressional  and  public  mind. 
such  a  figure  appears  frightening.  And  It 
would  apply  to  a  fiscal  year  that  will  end 
Just  before  the  1968  political  conventions 
Thus  the  potential  size  of  the  deficit  will 
be  a  major  Administration  argument  for  the 
tax  Increase. 

"We  need  the  revenue,"  President  Johnson 
told  his  news  conference  this  week.  In  re- 
iterating his  Intention  to  press  later  for  at 
least  a  6  per  cent  surcharge  on  personal  and 
corporate  income  taxes  And  In  the  back- 
ground there  Is  always  the  argument  that 
the  tax  rise  is  needed  to  help  pay  for  the  war 
Needless  to  say.  there  Is  a  powerful  school 
of  thought  that  says  a  reduction  of  nonde- 
fense  Federal  spending  would  be  Just  as  ef- 
fective as  a  tax  increase  both  In  checking 
potential  over-exuberance  In  the  economy 
and  reducing  the  budget  deficit  But  the  rec- 
ord of  Congress  to  date  shows  that  there  Is 
no  agreement  on  where  spending  can  be  re- 
duced. "Real"  reductions  in  appropriations — 
those  that  will  have  an  early  effect  on  ex- 
penditures— have  been  less  than  3  per  cent  so 
far.  and  the  House  has  acted  on  most  of  the 
big  appropriation  bills. 

Thus  the  story  returns  to  the  tax  Increase. 
The  belief  in  Washington  was  that  In  the 
end  Congress  would  grit  Its  teeth  and  do 
what  the  President  asks. 

PRCSST7KZS  IN  THE  ECONOMY — AND  THK  P»0  AND 
CO.V   or   A   TAX   INCREASE 

1.  The  budget  deficit  Is  expected  to  rise 
sharply  again  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  Those 
In  favor  of  a  tax  rise  say  it  would  reduce  the 
deficit,  expected  to  range  from  »13  5  billion 
to  $20  bUllon.  Those  opposed  say  spending 
should  be  cvit  instead. 

2.  The  Gross  National  Product  Is  rising 
again  after  a  pause.  Indicating  a  new  boom 
Those  In  favor  of  a  tax  rise  say  it  would 
prevent  the  economy  from  accelerating  too 
rapidly:  those  opposed  doubt  the  need  for 
any  check  on  the  economy  now 

3.  The  constimer  price  Index  has  been 
climbing  more  rapidly  In  the  last  18  months. 
Those  in  fa'-or  of  a  tax  rise  say  It  would  cut 
spending  and  ease  Inflationary  pressures; 
those  opposed  again  declare  that  a  cut  in 
spending  would  better  reduce  those  pressures. 

4.  Industrial  production  has  been  falling 
off.  Those  In  favor  of  a  tax  rise  say  that  this 
Indicator  soon  will  resume  a  strong  uptrend: 
those  opposed  feel  that  an  lncrea.se  would 
prevent  an  uptrend. 


AIR  TRAFFIC  CONGESTION 

Mr.  PEAF  SON.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day, July  23,  1967,  the  Washington  Star 
published  the  first  in  a  series  of  articles 
by  Donald  Smith  entitled  'The  Crisis 
Isn't  Coming — It's  Here."  Unfortunately, 
this  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception 
at  many  of  the  Nation's  large  airports. 
Although  the  article  covers  primarily 
the  extreme  congestion  at  National  Air- 
port in  Washington,  DC,  it  nevertheless 
tells  a  story  which  is  remarkably  similar 
m  many  other  congested  cities  across  the 
Nation. 

In  the  wake  of  two  recent  mid-air  col- 
lisions, ground  and  lir  congestion  is  com- 
mencing to  stifle  the  growth  of  the  Na- 
tion's air  transportation.  Within  the  past 
few  day.s.  New  York's  La  Guardia  Airport 
authority  notified  major  aircraft  manu- 
facturers that  the  giant  air-bus  type 
planes  scheduled  within  the  next  5  years 
could  not  operate  from  that  airport  due 
to  a  lack  of  facilities. 

In  Chicago.  Los  Angeles,  and  San 
Francisco,  congestion  is  creating  monu- 
mental jams  of  people  and  aircraft  as 
airlines  attempt  to  remain  within  pub- 
lished schedules. 

More  attention  must  be  given  both  to 
ground  and  air  congestion,  otherwise  this 
portion  of  our  transportation  industry 
will  shrivel  and  die. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  inscribed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Crowded  .Mr:  The  Crisis  Isn't  Coming — 

Its  Here 

(By  Donald  Smith) 

It  looked  as  if  July  11  would  be  a  normal 

Tuesday  afternoon   at.   Washington   National 

.\irport.   The   air   traffic   was   getting   heavy, 

but  the  tower  was  keeping  the  planes  moving 

In  and  out  with  few  delays. 

Inside  the  terminal,  long  lines  of  custom- 
ers trailed  away  from  ticket  counters.  Pas- 
sengers streamed  through  baggage  rooms  and 
waiting  rooms.  Children  screamed  and  the 
public  address  system  sputtered.  Steward- 
esses hurried  off  to  wherever  stewardesses 
always  seem  to  be  hurrying  off  to. 
Then  It  began  to  rain. 
The  first  heavy  drops  splattered  onto  the 
runways  at  a  little  before  5  p  m.  Ten  min- 
utes later  It  .seemed  as  a  the  sky  were  coming 
down. 

By  5:45  pm..  34  planes  were  lined  up  In 
single  file  waiting  for  space  on  the  runway 
to  take  off.  Each  plane  was  packed  with  tired, 
hot  and  impatient  passengers. 

The  estimated  delay  between  each  takeoff 
was  20  minutes.  The  67  passengers  aboard 
Eastern's  5  pm.  shuttle  to  New  York  were 
lucky.  Their  Electra  was  sixth  In  line  and  was 
only  51  minutes  late  In  taking  off. 

In  the  tower  overlooking  the  field,  an  air 
controller  sipped  on  a  cup  of  coffee  and  shook 
his  head. 

•It's  bad  enough  without  the  rain."  he  said. 
"With  a  little  weather.  It's  bloody  hell." 

Concern  over  congestion  at  National  Air- 
port last  week  resulted  in  the  start  of  Infor- 
mal hearings  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
The  problem  of  congested  airports  and  avi- 
ation safety  was  tragically  highlighted 
Wednesday  in  the  mld-alr  collision  In  North 
Carolina  of  a  small  private  plane  and  a  Pied- 
mont .Alrllnee  Jet  Eighty-two  persons  died 
In  the  flrey  crash,  including  Secretary  of  the 
Navy-designate  John  T.  McNaughton.  his 
wife  and  11-vear-old  son. 


Federal  officials  later  said  the  small  plan* 
had  been  off  course  by  about  12  miles.  Tht 
AshevUle  airport  volume  was  too  small  to 
qualify  for  a  traffic-separating  radar  system 
by  which  the  two  aircraft  could  have  been 
warned  of  their  danger. 

The  House  tomorrow  begins  a  hearing  into 
the  crash  called  by  Commerce  Committee 
Chairman  Harley  O.  Staggers  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

CAB  examiner  Ross  Newmann  hea-d  25 
Wa-shington  area  citizens  express  duerse 
views  last  week  on  solving  the  congestion 
problem  and  then  met  with  representatlvet 
of  14  airlines.  He  hopes  the  airlines  will  vol- 
unteer to  switch  some  flights  to  Dulles  or 
Friendship  airport. 

The  CAB  examiner  will  meet  with  repre- 
sentatives of  government  agencies  Involved 
In  the  airport  tomorrow  and  consult  wltJi 
non-scheduled  carrier  companies  utilizing 
National  on  Wednesday. 

But  because  one  airport  Is  by  nature  linked 
to  many  other  airports,  the  congestion  prob- 
lems at  one  are  related  to  those  at  others 
Representatives  from  airports  In  the  Middle 
West  and  South  told  Newmann  they  want 
more,  not  fewer,  flights  Into  National. 

Many  Industry  and  government  officials 
agree  that  the  only  effective  way  of  dealing 
with  congestion  Is  not  by  acting  on  one  or 
two  parts  of  the  problems  at  one  airport. 
but  on  a  broad  scale  and  nationwide. 

"CRISIS   is   here   now" 

During  the  past  month  The  Star  has  taken 
a  close  look  at  the  so-called  crisis  In  airport 
congestion.  It  has  found  some  startling  facti 
about  what  Is  happening  today,  and  what 
can  be  expected  to  happen  in  the  next  few 
years. 

"The  crisis  Isn't  something  that's  coming 
sometime  in  the  future."  said  Alan  Boyd, 
secretary  of  the  new  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation In  an  Interview.  "It's  here  now." 

"The  building  Is  already  burning,"  one  top 
airline  executive  said.  "But  few  people  seem 
to  be  aware  of  It." 

Said  the  editor-ln-chlef  of  the  authorits- 
tlve  American  Aviation  magazine  recently: 
"The  airport  problem  Is  already  out  of  hand 
In  numerous  major  cities.  The  crisis  Is  at 
hand,  and  It  will  get  far  worse  before  It  geti 

better."  

Cries  of  alarm  are  coming  from  Congr««, 
too.  Potential  dangers  In  Increased  congei- 
tlon  have  been  pointed  to  by  Sen.  A.  S.  Mike 
Monroney,  D-Okla.  Mere  regulation  In  the 
airways  Is  necessary,  Monroney  said  recently, 
"if  we  are  to  avoid  the  massacre  which  oc- 
curs on  our  highways  each  year." 

unprecedented  growth 
The  "congestion  crisis"  has  come  about 
In  an  Industry  that  has  grown  at  a  rate  un- 
precedented In  the  history  of  American  bual- 
ness.  Last  year.  110  million  Americans  tin 
commercial  airlines — almost  double  tli» 
number  that  flew  In  1961,  and  an  Increaae 
of  474  percent  over  1950. 

Most  of  the  people  flying  today  are  busi- 
nessmen, and  their  numbers  are  steadily 
Increasing.  But  as  Robert  T.  Murphy,  vice 
chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
pointed  out  near  the  beginning  of  this  sum- 
mer, "our  younger  generation  no  longer  give* 
a  second  thought  to  travel  by  air  for  any  and 
all  purposes." 

"The  big  part  of  the  new  airline  customen 
are  people  coming  off  the  highways  becauae 
they  are  too  dangerous,  time-consuming  and 
tiring."  according  to  Stuart  G.  Tipton,  preal- 
dent  of  the  Air  Transport  Association  (rf 
America,  the  voice  of  the  Industry. 

"The  airlines  have  tried  to  get  across  the 
idea  that  they'll  get  a  better  vacation  for  Jurt 
about  the  same  price,"  Tipton  told  The  Star. 
"I  believe  It  has  worked.  The  fact  Is  tbt 
highway  Is  an  unmitigated  series  of  major 
and  minor  discomforts." 

New  customers  are  flooding  the  nation^ 
airports  In  ever-Increasing  numbers.  A  "con- 
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BTvatlve"  estimate,  according  to  Tipton,  Is 
that  the  airlines  will  double  their  traffic  In 
1971  and  triple  It  by  1975.  "That  means  nine 
years  from  now  we  should  be  flying  454  mll- 
Uon  passengers,"  he  said. 

The  period  1970  to  1975  will  see  the  jumbo 
and  supersonic  jet  transports  come  Into  use. 
A  Boeing  model  747  Is  planned  to  seat  500. 
Lockheed  Is  working  on  a  design  that  will 
jeat  800.  While  Increasing  the  number  of 
passengers  per  airplane  might  help  relieve 
aix  congestion,  it  will  aggravate  congestion 
through  the  terminals  and  In  access  to  the 
airport.  Even  now,  It's  not  unusual  to  spend 
more  time  getting  from  the  District  to  Na- 
tional Airport,  finding  parking  space,  getting 
tickets  and  checking  baggage,  than  it  takes 
tofly  toNew  York. 

RUSH    HOtTRS    JAMMED 

"The  contrast  Is  becoming  dally  more 
marked  between  the  ability  of  jet  technology 
to  deliver  a  passenger  at  600  miles  an  hour 
across  the  world  and  the  management  of  the 
system  to  get  him  down  on  the  ground, 
through  a  terminal  and  to  his  final  destlna-  ■ 
tlon."  said  Tipton.  "The  system  Is  least  effec- 
tive when  It  Is  most  needed,  at  rush  hours." 

These  rush-hour  peaks  occur  at  Washing- 
ton's National  Airport  with  Infallible  punc- 
tuality. They  begin  at  about  4  p.m.  and  slack 
off  at  about  10  p.m..  Monday  through  Friday. 

It  is  between  these  hours  that  most  of  Na- 
tional's dally  average  of  27.000  passengers 
pass  through  the  terminal.  During  the  sum- 
mer months  the  average  runs  about  28,000 
dally.  Peak  periods  during  the  past  year  have 
run  as  high  as  35,860  on  the  Sunday  after 
Thanksgiving  and  34,281  on  the  Wednesday 
before. 

In  all.  some  8  million  passengers — more 
than  three  times  the  population  of  the  en- 
tire Washington  metropolitan  area — were 
served  at  National  last  year.  Figures  this  year 
are  running  about  20  percent  higher.  If  the 
trend  continues,  the  total  for  1967  will  reach 
10  million  at  an  airport  that  was  built  in 
1940  to  handle  3  million  passengers. 

REASONS   FOR  DELAYS 

The  effects  of  this  kind  of  over-saturation 
begin  when  the  passenger  leaves  his  home  or 
place  of  work  on  his  way  to  the  airport.  They 
Increase  when  he  tries  to  park,  get  his  ticket 
and  check  his  baggage,  and  reach  an  un- 
happy climax  when  his  40-mlnute  flight  to, 
say,  New  York,  lands  an  hour  and  a  half 
later. 

Delays  in  flight  are  caused  by  many  fac- 
tors: too  many  planes  wanting  to  use  the 
same  limited  airway,  delays  In  leaving  Na- 
tional because  the  destination  airport  at, 
say.  New  York,  Is  congested — and  vice  versa — 
and  delays  in  takeoffs  and  landings  because 
of  bad  weather. 

Rain,  snow,  and  fog  have  a  way  of  creating 
delays  in  the  same  way  that  a  little  snowfall 
can  paralyze  automobile  traffic  in  the  city. 

In  Eastern  Airlines'  shuttle  service,  which 
accounts  for  85  percent  of  all  scheduled  air- 
line passengers  between  Washington  and  New 
York.  40  minutes  is  allowed  for  the  flight  to 
UGuardla.  Delays  in  the  Northeast  corri- 
dor—the mnst  heavily  congested  region  In  the 
nation — cause  the  median  flight  time  on  a  500 
in  ph.  Jet  to  average  as  high  as  52  minutes, 
according  to  company  figures.  During  peak 
periods,  the  flight  time  ranges  higher. 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  congestion  at  Na- 
tional, the  airlines  last  year  agreed  to  limit 
lights  to  40  per  hour.  However,  In  practice. 
the  flights  run  as  high  as  50  to  60  an  hour, 
WTs  operations  supervisor  Arthur  Stevens. 
When  combined  with  private  "general  a\ia- 
Hon"  flights,  operations  go  as  high  as  80 
or  90  per  our  during  peak  periods. 

PARKING     DILEMMA 

While  Tipton  says  the  airlines  plan  to  con- 
tinue cooperating  with  the  limit,  he  has  at- 
tacked the  general  aviation  operations,  which 
he  says  are  contributing  more  than  their  fair 
»hare. 


Private  plane  operations  at  National  ac- 
count for  one-third  of  all  the  operations  of 
the  airport,  according  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration. 

One  of  the  most  desperate  conditions  at 
National  Is  the  parking  situation,  according 
to  Clyde  Pace,  deputy  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  National  Capital  Airports. 

There  are  now  only  700  spots  where  a 
commuter  can  store  his  car  until  he  returns 
to  the  city.  There  are  216  metered  spots  mak- 
ing a  total  of  916  public  parking  places. 
Chances  of  finding  one  unoccupied  during 
the  week  are  slim. 

The  last  available  grassy  areas  at  National 
are  now  being  converted  for  parking.  CI 
these  spaces  only  32  will  be  for  the  public. 
They  will  be  opened  by  next  month.  After 
that  there  will  be  no  more  space. 

The  airport  last  year  proposed  building  a 
4,000-car  multi-level  garage.  The  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  rejected  the 
proposal  In  favor  of  waiting  to  see  a  master 
plan  for  the  airport  that  would  show  "over- 
all land  use  and  traffic  considerations  for  the 
entlr^acllity." 

Last  April  the  commission  rejected  another 
proposal  for  a  smaller  garage  that  would  park 
1.500  cars. 

The  bureau  Is  now  studying  a  master  plan 
prepared  by  a  Philadelphia  architectural 
firm.  The  plan  contains  15  layouts — seven 
designs  and  eight  modifications.  Five  or  six 
combinations  will  be  selected  sometime  this 
fall  for  consideration,  Pace  said.  In  the 
meantime,  the  week-long  parking  jam  con- 
tinues. 

In  June  1966,  Rep.  Joel  T.  BroyhlU,  R-Va., 
asked  the  Department  of  Defense  to  remove 
Its  4,500  workers  from  the  World  War  II  tem- 
porary building  (T-7)  and  free  the  15  acres 
It  occupies  for  parking.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment said  It  would  act  "at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble date,"  but  probably  not  before  1968. 

BRO THILL   CITES  DITLLES 

It  Is  unlikely  that  anything  will  be  done 
that  soon.  In  an  interview,  BroyhlU  said  he 
would  not  apply  any  more  pressure  for  the 
move  until  he  has  seen  a  master  plan. 

"Somebody's  going  to  have  to  get  their 
head  out  of  .the  clouds,  get  down  to  earth, 
and  look  at  the  problems,"  BroyhlU  said.  I'm 
going  to  hold  up  fighting  for  more  space  un- 
til I  get  some  Intelligent  assurance  that  It 
won't  bring  more  traffic  to  National  and  ag- 
gravate other  congestion  problems. 

"National  will  still  need  better  parking  and 
terminal  facilities,"  BroyhlU  added.  "But 
there  Is  a  huge  Investment  at  Dulles  that  Is 
not  being  properly  utilized." 

BroyhlU  thinks  that  the  airlines  would 
provide  more  service  to  Dulles  If  passengers 
were  encouraged  to  make  the  20-inlle  trip 
there.  He  has  proposed  that  the  government 
subsidize  a  rapid-rail  system  between  the 
airports.  He  also  would  like  to  see  a  stricter 
ceiUng  on  the  number  of  flights  at  National. 


BICENTENNIAL  OF  NORFOLK  NA'VAL 
SHIPYARD 

Mr.  SPONO.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
my  native  city  of  Portsmouth,  Va..  is 
observing  a  bicentennial  celebration  of 
the  founding  of  the  Norfolk  Naval  Ship- 
yard, located  in  Portsmouth. 

No  naval  shipyard  in  this  country  has 
a  richer  history.  The  oldest  drydock  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  is  stUl  in  opera- 
tion at  the  yard.  It  was  in  this  drydock 
that  the  ironclad.  Virginia,  more  famil- 
iarly known  as  the  Merrimae.  was  con- 
structed. Also,  this  country's  first 
battleship— the  reias— and  our  first  air- 
craft carrier— the  Langley—were  buUt  at 
this  shipyard. 

In  keeping  with  a  rich  tradition,  the 
yard  was   established   a  reputation  in 


war  and  peace  for  efBcient  and  econom- 
ical performance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  con- 
cerning the  bicentennial  celebration, 
which  was  published  in  the  Richmond 
Times  Dispatch  of  July  23,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Portsmouth  Celebrates — Shipyard  Marks 

200  Years 

(By  John  T.  Klnnier) 

Portsmouth. — The  Norfolk  Naval  Ship- 
yard, which  was  established  as  a  small  pri- 
vate yard  on  the  Elizabeth  River  here  in 
1767,  31  years  before  the  United  States  had 
a  Navy  Department,  is  celebrating  Its  bicen- 
tennial this  year. 

The  shipyard,  which  has  built  and  serviced 
ships  under  four  flags  and  during  10  wars, 
has  arranged  a  series  of  events  to  mark  its 
200th  anniversary.  The  bicentennial  celebra- 
tion, which  Is  being  Jointly  sponsored  by  the 
Navy  and  the  Portsmouth  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, is  being  spread  over  a  six-month 
period  that  began  In  May.  The  celebration 
will  reach  its  climax  Nov.  1,  the  actual  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  shipyard. 

So  far  the  celebration  has  Included  the 
opening  of  a  historical  museum  in  the  ship- 
yard, publication  of  a  historical  booklet,  sev- 
eral special  ceremonies,  and  a  series  of  tours 
of  the  815-acre  facility.  In  September  more 
than  5,000  former  yard  employes  will  gather 
here  for  an  "oldtlmers'  day."  In  November 
there  will  be  a  lavish  bicentennial  ball,  ded- 
ication of  a  granite  monviment  In  the  ship- 
yard's Trophy  Park,  a  pageant  performed  by 
Portsmouth  school  children  and  a  bicenten- 
nial program  at  which  a  prominent  national 
figure  win  speak. 

The  shipyard  here,  which  oddly  enough  has 
never  bore  the  Portsmouth  name,  Is  the  larg- 
est factor  In  the  Portsmouth  economy,  and  Is 
the  second  largest  industrial  establishment 
in  Tidewater  Virginia.  Only  the  privately- 
owned  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 
Dock  Co.  Is  larger. 

The  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  Is  the  oldest 
of  the  nine  naval  shipyards  still  operating 
In  this  country  and  Is  the  largest  shipyard 
devoted  exclusively  to  conversions  and  re- 
pairs of  ships.  The  yard,  which  has  built  a 
number  of  famous  ships  during  Its  200  years, 
no  longer  builds  ships.  The  last  Portsmouth- 
built  ship  was  launched  In  1953. 

The  shipyard  Is  responsible  for  major  re- 
pairs, conversions  and  alterations  to  all  At- 
lantic and  Mediterranean  fleet  vessels  whose 
home  port  Is  Norfolk,  according  to  Rear 
Adm.  James  A.  Brown,  shipyard  commander. 
In  addition  to  this  work,  the  yard  conducts 
research,  develops  equipment  and  manufac- 
tures shipboard  Items.  All  of  this  requires 
eight  dry  docks,  more  than  300  bulldlncs, 
33  mUes  of  railroad  track,  334  cranes  and 
derricks  and  about  11,360  civilian  employees. 

The  total  annual  payroll  of  these  civilian 
workers  Is  about  $90  million,  and  the  com- 
bined armual  pay  of  civilians  and  Navy  per- 
sonnel here  Is  more  than  $150  million.  These 
large  payrolls  account  directly  or  Indirectly 
for  one-half  of  the  total  Incomes  of  the  esti- 
mated 216.000  persons  who  live  in  Ports- 
mouth and  the  neighboring  city  of  Chesa- 
peake, according  to  Adm.  Brown. 

As  In  most  naval  and  military  Installa- 
tions, the  shipyard's  tempo  of  activity  has 
increased  during  the  Vietnam  war.  However, 
a  yard  spokesman  explained  recently  that 
the  bulk  of  the  yard's  buildup  Is  directly 
traceable  to  other  Influences  such  as  the 
increasing  complexity  of  United  States  war- 
ships and  the  steady  aging  of  the  fleet's 
major  vessels. 

During  the  fiscal  year  that  began  July  1, 
the  shlpvard  Is  scheduled  to  undertake  24 
major  overhaul  jobs.  There  were  16  of  these 
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last  year  and  30  the  year  before.  In  addi- 
tion to  such  ma 'or  jobs  the  yard  d'^es  hun- 
dreds of  other  repair  Jobs  durlnff  the  course 
of  a  year. 

All  of  this  mu'.tlnuillon  dolLir  upertition 
began  300  vears  ago  this  fall  when  Andrew 
Sprowle,  a  Scot  who  later  became  a.  British 
naval  agent  here,  built  tht*  G.isport  shipyard 
(The  colonial  village  ot  Gosport  became  a 
part  of  Portsmouth  in  1784  i  At  the  time  of 
the  American  Revolution.  Sprowle  remained 
loyal  to  the  British  crown  and  tied  from  the 
area.  The  shipyard  then  was  confiscated  by 
the  new  C^mnionweaUh  of  Virginia,  and 
the  Virginia  flag  replaced  the  British  flag  at 
the  yard. 

Dtirlng  the  Revolution  the  shipyard  was 
burned  by  the  British  fleet  (It  was  burned 
twice  during  the  Civil  War.  once  when  it 
waa  evacuated  by  federal  forces,  and  again 
when  evacuated  by  Confederate  forces.) 

In  1801  the  shipyard  was  bought  from 
Virginia  by  the  federal  government,  three 
year*  after  the  Navy  Department  waa  estab- 
lUbed.  Since  that  time,  except  for  a  brief 
period  during  the  Civil  War  when  the  yard 
waa  a  Confederate  installation.  It  has  been 
a  United  States  naval  shipyard. 

During  Its  200  years  of  'service  to  thi? 
fleet'  the  Portsmouth  yard  has  achieved 
•ome  notable  historical  priorities  In  1833 
the  flrat  ship  ever  drydocked  In  this  coun- 
try waa  drydocked  here.  This  oldest  drylock 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere  Is  still  In  dally 
use  here  and  is  the  "tightest,  driest  dock  we 
have,"  a  yard  sp)okesman  said  recently 

In  this  drydock.  with  Its  hand-hewn  gran- 
ite blocks,  the  Confederate  Navy  converted 
the  partly  burned  U  S.  Frigate  Merrlmac  Into 
the  Ironclad  Virginia  The  Virginias  battle 
with  the  Armored  Monitor  in  Hampton 
Roads,  In  March  1862,  made  the  worlds 
wooden  navies  obsolete  and  changed  the 
course  of  naval  history. 

The  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  also  built  this 
country's  first  battleship,  the  USS  Texas,  In 
188^-02,  and  the  Navy's  first  aircraft  carrier, 
the  USS  Langley.  In  1919-22. 


THE  SOUTH  PACmC ;  WINDS  OF 
CHANGE 

Mr.  FONG  Mr.  President,  American 
security  Interests  in  the  vast  Pacific 
Ocean  are  many  and  vital  to  our  Na- 
tion. No  area  in  this  largest  ocean  on 
earth  occupies  a  more  strategic  place 
than  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

In  World  War  II,  in  the  Korean  war, 
and  in  the  Vietnam  struggle.  Hawaii 
served  as  the  base  from  which  U  S  mili- 
tary forces  went  forth  to  defend  our  na- 
tional interest 

From  Hawaii's  vantage  point  in  the 
middle  of  the  Pacific,  it  Is  possible  to  view 
clearly  the  farflurs  changes  which  have 
come  to  the  Pacific  peoples  in  the  last 
quarter  century,  and  their  Impact  on 
our  defense  posture 

It  Is  necessary  that  more  Americans 
become  aware  of  the  new  Pacific  era.  Its 
problems  and  Importance.  Through  var- 
ious proposals  and  statejnents,  I  have  en- 
deavored to  draw  attention  to  the  chang- 
ing world  of  the  Pacific  peoples. 

My  latest  proposal.  Introduced  In  the 
Senate  on  April  27,  would,  If  enacted. 
establish  a  joint  congressional  commit- 
tee to  study  the  future  relationship  of 
various  Insular  areas  with  the  United 
States.  The  committee's  task  would  be  to 
study  ways  by  which  the  self-govern- 
ment aspirations  oj  Island  territories 
can  be  fulfilled  without  Impairing  the 
national  defense  and  other  Interests  of 
the  Federal  Government. 


I  am  pleased  that  the  American  Secu- 
rity Council  devoted  a  recent  "Washing- 
ton Report"  to  this  subject.  The  report, 
a  weekly  bulletin  which  analyzes  na- 
tional and  intirnational  developments 
affecting  the  Nation's  .security  for  the 
information  uf  the  Council's  over  3,500 
member  companies  and  institutions,  says 
of  the  "winds  of  change  blowing  fiercely 
across  the  Pacific": 

One  of  the  fundamental  questions  about 
the  South  Pacific  Is  whether  there  will  be  a 
proliferation  of  new  nations  or  whether 

the   Island   populations   will    find   a   perma- 
■rient   place   In    association    with    .-.table,   free 
world    natlKii.s    such    as    the    United    States. 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
"Washington  Report"  on  "The  South 
Pacific:  Winds  of  Change."  written  by 
associate  editor  Anthony  Harrlgan.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

The  .South  PACinc;  Wi.sos  or  Chaxge 
Even  as  the  United  States  contends  mili- 
tarily with  the  pugnacious  communist 
forces  on  the  mainland  of  Southeast  Asia, 
It  cannot  Ignore  the  danger  of  a  revolu- 
tionized l.sland  vastness  In  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
A  generation  ago.  American  fleets,  am- 
phibious forces  and  base  establishments 
moved  Into  the  remote  world  of  the  South 
Pacific,  They  produced  the  first  stirrings  of 
a  new  era  In  this  enormous  oceanic  region. 
Since  then,  the  storied  Islands  of  the  South 
Pacific  have  become  Increitolngly  Involved 
In  the  modern  world  and  In  the  complexi- 
ties of  the  cold  war.  They  have  been  the 
scene  of  atomic  weapons  testing  and  of 
sweeping  political  change  Today,  the  winds 
of  change  are  blowing  fiercely  across  th 
thinly  populated  space  between  the  Centra 
Pacific  and  New  Oulnea,  the  sec- md  largest 
island  in  the  world, 

A,  A  smyser.  a  Hawaiian  author  who  has 
made  a  close  study  of  the  South  Pacific  re- 
gion. ha.i  said  that  "petiple  who  know  the 
area  well  are  agreed  that  the  \a(.'.  20  years 
have  brought  more  changes  (han  the  previ- 
ous 100  or  sever  il  hundred  They  expect  the 
next  20  to  be  srill  more  dramatic" 

An  ocean  area  comparable  to  the  largest 
of  continents,  the  South  Pacific  long  was 
out  of  the  mainstream  of  history  because 
c,f  googr.iphlc  Isolation  and  Rmall  jKjpula- 
tlons  ThP  political  storms  which  blew  across 
Asia  and  .\frlca  were  lost  In  the  oceanic 
vustnesi  At  iong  last,  p  >l!t;cal  amblUoiis  are 
arlslnfr  The  world-wide  conflict  between  the 
free  natlorw  and  the  Communist  powers 
threatens  volcanic  action  In  the  societies 
of  the  South  Pacific  The  security  of  the 
United  States  a  Pacific  power  by  virtue  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii  In  the  Central  Pacific. 
Is  deeply  involved  in  the  changes  taking 
place  on  these  Islands,  Indeed  — more  than 
ever — many  vital  Interestii  of  the  United 
States  seem  to  He  In  the  direction  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  As  the  editors  of  Time-Life 
Books  have  pointed  out.  there  Is  a  develop- 
ing new  "Mediterranean  that  Includes  Aus- 
tralia. New  Zeal.ind.  Chile  and  the  Pacific 
coast  of  North  America  "  Not  only  Is  there 
movement  of  men.  Ideas  and  money  In  a 
westerly  direction,  but  the  Japanese — one  of 
the  Pacific  people* — are  playing  an  Increas- 
ingly Important  role  In  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  Alaska  and  British  Columbia 

To  a  number  of  observers.  It  appears  that 
a  hurricane  of  change  will  blow  across  the 
Pacific 

In  the  US  Senate,  a  resolution  ha«  been 
Introduced    that    calls    for    an    investigation 


the  State  of  Hawaii.  The  war  la  Vietnam  hu 
brought  home  to  the  government  and  peo- 
ple of  the  United  .Slates  the  strategic  Impor- 
tance of  the  isl.md  of  Guam,  which  hu 
served  as  a  base  fir  B-52  bombers  heading 
for  Southe.\st  As. a  and  as  the  site  of  a  presi- 
dential meeting  with  military  commanderj 
dlrecung  the  struggle  against  commuauit 
aggression. 

The  fate  of  New  Guinea  looms  as  an  es- 
pecially critical  long-range  Issue,  In  rtew  o! 
Australia's  .'■.ecurlty  requirements  in  an  er» 
of  Chinese  Communist  expansionism. 

The  modern  world  already  has  come  to 
Idyllic  Tahiti  with  a  bang,  as  a  result  of 
French  nuclear  weapons  testing  at  Its  Centre 
d'Eiperimentatton  du  Pactfique  on  the  atolit 
of  Mururoa  and  Pan^'ataufa  775  miles  south- 
east of  Tahiti. 

The  stresses  of  the  South  Pacific  world 
are  glaringly  revealed  on  FIJI,  the  tlnderboi 
of  the  region,  where  racial  strife  Is  threat- 
ened between  the  native  Pljlan  and  the  In- 
dian populations. 

In  the  New  Hebrides  (well-known  to  Amer- 
ican servicemen  In  World  War  II)  an  un- 
certain political  future  awaits  this  French- 
British  condominium  '«rtth  Ita  tangled  cul- 
ture and  dual  Western  traditions. 

Truly,  the  South  Pacific  Is  at  a  point  In 
history  when  almost  anything  can  happen, 
Dr  Alexander  Spoehr,  a  student  of  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific  that  stretch  almost  7,000  miles 
from  east  to  west,  has  warned:  "The  whole 
area  Is  unstable.  Its  people  are  looking  for 
new  patterns" 

One  of  the  fundamental  questions  about 
the  South  Pacific  Is  whether  there  will  be 
a  prollfieratlon  of  new  nations — small  statee 
comparable  to  the  Maldlve  Islands  In  the  In- 
dian Ocean — or  whether  the  Island  popula- 
tions will  find  a  permanent  place  in  associa- 
tion with  stable,  free  world  nations  such  m 
the  United  States.  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land. 

The   "independence"   route   In    the  South 
Pacific  Is  unwise  because  of  the  .'mallnea  o( 
e  Island  populations  and  their  consequent 
Inability   to   defend   themselves   against  fu- 
ture Communist  aggressors. 

C  L.  Sulzberger,  writing  in  The  New  York 
Timen.  has  reported  that  "perhaps  a  third  of 
the  population  of  Tahiti  contemplates  strik- 
ing out  on  Its  own."  But  French  Polynesia, 
the  group  of  130  coral  and  volcanic  Islands 
of  which  Tahiti  is  a  part,  has  a  population 
of  less  than  85.000,  Today,  It  Is  an  Overseas 
Terrltorv  of  the  French  Republic, 

In  the  Tonga  Islands  their  Is  talk  of  aban- 
doning British  protection  that  has  been  In 
force  since  1900  Tonga,  however,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  only  56.000  persona  Inhabiting  » 
semi-tropical  area  of  270  .■square  miles. 

It  Is  possible  that  there  will  be  numerous 
mlcrostates  In  the  South  Pacific  In  the  yean 
ahead.  But  It  Is  difficult  to  Imagine  how  they 
would  .support  or  defend  themselves  in  the 
costly  and  dangerous  modern  world.  Fof 
many  of  the  people  of  Polynesia,  the  Island 
region  between  New  Zealand.  Hawaii  and 
the  Tahltlan  Archipelago,  a  eloper  .-u^soclatloB 
with  New  Zeal.md  m.iy  prove  desirable,  Tb* 
Maoris,  the  Indigenous  people  of  New  Zea- 
land are  Polynesians  akin  to  the  Pacific  is- 
landers. 

As  Britain  divests  Itself  of  remaining  im- 
perial responsibilities  In  the  South  Pacific, 
the  logical  heir  to  many  of  the  burdens  U 
.\ustralla  which  Is  the  great  bastion  of  th» 
region  There  Is  talk  of  a  confederation  for 
many  of  the  Islands,  but  unless  this  con- 
federation were  pirt  of  an  overall  Australian 
plan — and  enjoyed  Australian  support— W 
would  have  a  dim  chance  of  succeeding. 
Across  the  world.  In  the  Caribbean,  the  Carib- 
bean Federation  proved  an  impractical  ar- 
rangement for  small,  dependent  Islands 

The  overriding  problem  at  the  western  edg* 
of  the  South  Pacific  Is  the  Island  of  N«« 
Guinea,  which  covers  330.000  square  mllsa 
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tune  being.  Indonesia  has  an  antl-communlst 
government,  but  no  one  can  say  what  the 
future  holds. 

Australia,  under  terms  of  a  U.N.  trustee- 
ship conUols  the  Trust  Territory  of  New 
oulnea  (96.160  square  miles)  and  Paptia 
1 86100  square  miles) — one  of  nine  external 
Australian  territories.  Given  the  generally 
untl-Western  outlook  of  the  United  Nations, 
It  IB  clear  that  the  Australlana  and  the  people 
of  New  Gulnea-Papua  would  be  better  served 
ji  this  territory  were  Incorporated  Into 
Australia  and  Australian  sovereignty  were 
ftrmly  established. 

The  problem  of  Pacific  territories  Is  no  leas 
serious  for  the  United  States.  In  thU  con- 
nection. Senator  Hiram  L.  Fong  of  Hawaii 
has  submitted  a  resolution  to  establish  a 
joint  committee  that  would  make  a  full  in- 
vesUgatlon  of  the  future  of  Insular  areas  with 
the  United  States  and  submit  recommenda- 
tiont. 

The  U.S.  currently  administers  the  Truat 
Ten'ltory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  under  a 
trustee  agreement  with  the  United  Nations — 
an  arrangement  which  falls  to  adequately 
protect  American  security  Interests.  Indeed, 
last  year  Senator  Pong  proposed  that  the 
Trust  Territory  be  Included  In  the  State 
of  Hawaii.  The  islands  in  this  territory  In- 
clude Salpan,  Yap,  Palau  and  Truk — all 
names  familiar  to  Americana  who  lived 
through  the  dangerous  years  of  World  War 
II,  It  Is  possible  for  the  U.N.  to  transfer  these 
territories  from  American  control,  even  aa 
the  OJJ.  Is  seeking  to  deprive  South  Africa 
of  authority  over  former  German  South 
West  Africa.  If  this  happened,  the  United 
Statee  ag.iln  would  face  a  critical  situation 
m  the  Pacific.  These  former  Japanese-man- 
dated Islands  properly  could  have  been  turned 
Into  American  territories  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  aa  they  are  vital  to  U.S.  security  and 
as  Americans  bled  and  died  to  oust  the 
Japanese  garrisons.  However,  then,  as  now, 
the  United  States  sought  no  territory  as  the 
fruits  of  Its  victory.  With  the  benefit  of 
hindsight,  we  can  see  now  how  much  better 
the  people  of  the  Trust  Territory  would  have 
fired  had  we  followed  a  different  course. 

The  US,  public  already  Is  keenly  aware  of 
perils  resulting  from  the  balkanization  of 
Africa,  If  the  process  were  repeated  in  the 
South  Pacific,  the  US.  and  Its  allies  could 
be  confronted  with  a  fresh  series  of  crises 
and  continuing  security  and  economic  prob- 
lems. Indeed,  this  thinly-populated  area  of 
space  that  Is  the  South  Pacific  cannot  pro- 
gress without  the  aid  and  direction  of  the 
United  States.  Imagine,  for  Instance,  what 
would  have  been  the  sad  fate  of  Hawaii  if 
It  had  not  become  a  state  in  the  American 
Union  or,  if  before  that,  It  it  had  not  been 
an  Incorporated  territory  of  the  U.S. 

Precedent  for  a  deeper  U.S.  Involvement  In 
the  South  Pacific  exists  In  the  case  of  Guam 
which  Is  an  unincorporated  but  "organized" 
territory  of  the  United  States.  Guamanlans 
have  been  U.S.  citizens  since  1950,  American 
Samoa  is  another  U.S.  possession  In  this  cate- 
gory. The  alternative  to  a  wider  Amerlcan- 
AusUallan-New  Zealand  role  In  the  South 
Pacific,  with  the  organization  and  Incorpora- 
tion of  new  territories.  Is  easy  to  discern.  It 
1»  a  pattern  of  mlcrostates.  weak,  unstable 
and  ripe  for  infiltration  and  conquest  by  the 
Communist  Imperialism  that  has  Its  roots 
m  Moscow  or  Peking.  Thus,  It  Is  In  the  In- 
tfrest  of  the  cause  of  freedom  that  the  United 
States  .ird  Its  allies  begin,  now,  to  put  the 
Islands  of  a  vr;st  geographic  region  In  more 
sensible  relationship  with  the  centers  of 
democracy  and  progress. 
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vaging  and  motivating  seriously  disad- 
vantaged young  Americans,  The  article, 
entitled  "Youth  Finds  Future  in  Job 
Corps  Class,"  tells  how  a  young  high 
school  dropout  named  Jack  Bannister, 
from  Eagle  River,  Alaska,  has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  Job  Corps  to  put  oppor- 
tunity into  his  future. 

As  the  article  puts  it: 

The  war  on  poverty  program  for  under- 
educated  and  unskilled  youth  has  given  Jack 
a  map  and  a  set  of  good  boots  for  a  Journey 
he  never  guessed  be  could  make. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
see  that  the  Job  Corps  Is  preserved  and 
strengthened,  so  that  a  similar  journey 
will  be  made  possible  for  every  young 
man  or  woman  who  has  enough  courage 
and  motivation  to  volunteer  for  Job 
Corps  training. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

YoTJTH  Finds  ToTxmt  ax  Job  Coeps  Class 

Jack  D,  Bannister,  an  Eagle  River  teenager 
who  was  a  dropout  from  the  eighth  grade,  Is 
certain  the  Job  Corps  Is  tmqualifledly  great. 

The  War  on  Poverty  program  for  under- 
educated  and  unskilled  youth  has  given  Jack 
a  map  and  a  set  of  good  boots  for  a  Journey 
he  never  guessed  he  could  make. 

He  was  a  liouse  painter  six  months  ago, 
taking  work  wherever  he  could  find  It  around 
the  greater  Anchorage  area. 

An  Eagle  River  buddy.  Jack  said,  talked 
one  day  about  the  Job  Corps,  "I  figured 
painting  wasn't  going  to  last  a  lifetime,"  Jack 
remembered,  "so  I  listened." 

The  two  visited  the  Youth  Opportunity 
Center  at  426  D  Street  to  discover  whether 
the  Corps  was  myth  or  fact. 

Ruth  Brlggs,  advisor  at  the  center  from 
which  100  Alaskan  youths  In  the  16-to-21  age 
group  have  been  sent  outside  for  training 
centers  since  the  office  opened  in  March  1965, 
recalled  that  Jack  waa  "the  kind  of  yoimg 
man  Job  Corps  can  help." 

Jack,  who  Is  partially  blind,  showed  energy 
and  motivation.  "He  came  to  us  interested  in 
acquiring  a  vocation,"  Mrs.  Brlggs  said.  "And 
that  Is  what  the  Corps  la  all  about,  that  and 
basic  education  Itself." 

Jack  was  sent  first  to  Neah  Bay,  Wash., 
There,  with  130  other  youths,  he  worked  on 
U.S.  Forest  Service  projects— planting  trees 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Olympic  Forest  near 
Neah  Bay. 

X  After  a  month  of  tree  planting,  he  moved 
Into  the  camp  kitchen,  determined  to  be- 
come a  cook. 

Today  he  Is  back  in  Anchorage,  on  12  days 
of  leave.  "My  reading  levels  U  up,  and  my 
math  is  getting  better,"  he  reported.  "I've 
been  going  to  school  two  days  a  week  and 
working  three  days  a  week.  I  really  like 
cooking." 

"When  I  go  back  I'll  report  to  the  Urban 
Training  Center  at  Parks.  Calif.  I'm  going 
Into  culinary  arts,"  he  said.  "I'm  going  to 
learn  to  be  a  chef." 

After  the  final  18  months  of  his  Job 
Corps  service  are  ended,  Jack  predicted,  he 
will  "go  out  and  cook  In  the  bush  for  about 
a  year,  put  my  money  in  the  bank,  and  then 
come  to  town  to  go  to  work  in  a  restaurant." 


looking  forward  to  eventual  Inclusion  of  the     The  western  half  of  the  Island  and  adjacw' 
Trust  Territory  of   the  Pacific   Islands  Into     areas  are  under  Indonesian  control.  For  tM 


JOB  CORPS  IN  ALASKA 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  published  in  the  Anchorage  Times 
of  June  5,  helps  to  illustrate  the  success 
which  the  Job  Corps  is  having  In  sal- 


RETIREMENT  OP  HERBERT  G.  WEST, 
EMPIRE  BUILDER  OP  THE  PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 
Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 

Herbert  G.  West,  of  Walla  Walla,  Wash., 


is  one  of  this  century's  empire  builders 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

For  34  years  he  has  been  the  dynamic 
leader  of  the  Inland  Empire  Waterways 
Association,  dedicated  to  multipurpose 
development  of  the  hemisphere's  might- 
iest river  system  flowing  to  the  Pacific, 
and  with  special  emphasis  on  the  vast 
area  between  the  Cascades  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

During  these  years  West  and  his  orga- 
nization have  vigorously  championed — 
First,  opening  the  Columbia  and  Snake 
to  commercial  navigation  468  miles  in- 
land to  Lewiston,  Idaho,  with  370  miles 
now  usable  for  river  transport  and  the 
remaining  98  miles  to  be  open  by  1972 
on  completion  of  Lower  Monumental, 
Little  Goose,  and  Lower  Granite  dams 
and  canals.  West  and  his  organization 
had  a  prominent  role  in  winning  con- 
gressional approval  of  the  lower  Snake 
River  projects,  including  Ice  Harbor,  in 
operation  since  1961. 

Second,  harnessing  the  2,250  miles  of 
major  waterways  to  produce  hydroelec- 
tric power  at  low  cost  for  homes,  indus- 
try, agriculture,  and  national  defense, 
and  did  so  5  years  before  the  first  of  the 
great  Federal  dams  on  the  Columbia 
went  into  service.  Today  22  federally 
bmlt  dams  are  in  operation  in  north- 
west States,  nine  are  under  construction 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  three 
more  are  underway  in  neighboring  Can- 
ada under  the  Columbia  River  Treaty. 

Third,  diverting  waters  of  the  Columbia 
Basin  system  to  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  additional  acres  of  additional 
thirsty  lands  to  enrich  mankind's  and 
the  Nation's  food  supply  with  high-value 
produce  and  livestock. 

Fourth,  utilizing  the  West's  greatest 
fresh-water  resource  to  prevent  or  min- 
imize floods,  erosion,  and  pollution. 

West  and  his  organization  have  been 
in  the  forefront  of  campaigns  to  achieve 
these  goals.  Year  after  year  he  has 
headed  delegations  to  Washington  to 
work  for  association  objectives,  to  con- 
fer with  State  representatives,  confer 
with  administration  officials  or  testify 
before  congressional  committees. 

Persuasive  and  persistent,  armed  with 
facts  and  these  facts  clear  and  well  or- 
ganized. Herb  West  has  long  been  a  val- 
uable, although  unofficial,  ambassador 
of  the  Inland  Empire  to  the  Nation's 
Capitol.  That  value  is  well  recognized 
throughout  the  area  he  has  served  so  ef- 
fectively. ^  ..,.  . 

Recently  Mr.  West  announced  that  on 
January  1,  of  the  coming  year,  he  will 
retire  as  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Inland  Empire  Waterways  Association. 
He  will  continue  to  assist  the  association 
as  a  consultant,  and  we  may  be  sure  his 
counsels  will  be  valuable  as  they  have 
been  throughout  his  active  and  official 
service  with  the  association. 

Leading  journals  of  the  Inland  Empire 
have  expressed  deep  appreciation  for 
the  work  that  Mr.  West  and  the  organi- 
zation he  headed  have  done  during  the 
past  34  years  and  the  accomplishments 
they  have  achieved. 

Mr.  West's  hometown  newspaper,  the 
Walla  WaUa  Union-Bulletin,  detailed  the 
highlights  of  his  career  and  of  the 
EIWA's  effectiveness  under  his  leader- 
ship. 
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The  Tri-City  Herald  editorialized  not 
only  on  this  effectiveness  and  on  Mr. 
West's  many  attributes  which  have  made 
toe  organization  sucii  a  vital  force,  but 
also  on  area  gains  which  remain  to  be 
won. 

Editor  Wilfred  R.  Woods,  of  the 
Wenatchee  World,  was  so  impressed  by 
the  editorial  that  he  repeated  it  intact  in 
his  widely  read  siened  column. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
the  front-pase  article  entitled  "Long 
Career  To  End — West  To  Retire  as  Head 
of  Waterways  Group."  published  in  the 
Walla  Walla  Union-Bulletin  of  July  6. 
and  the  editorial  headed  '  'Mr.  lEWA"  To 
Retire."  published  in  the  July  2  Issue  of 
the  Trl-Clty  Herald. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Wenatchee  Dallv  World.  July  8, 

1967) 

Talking  It  Over 

(With  Wilfred  R.  Woods) 

The  announced  retirement  of  Herbert  G 
West  from  the  Inland  Empire  Waterways 
AMD.  brings  comment  from  the  Trl-Clty 
Herald.  (West  Is  the  father  of  Chelan  County 
Port  Manager  Herbert  K.  West  )  Says  the 
Herald: 

Say  "lEWA"  and  you  also  say  "Herb  West." 

Por  34  years,  the  two  h.^ve  been  virtually 
Indistinguishable. 

Inland  Empire  Waterways  .Association  will 
continue  Its  work  after  Jan.  1.  when  Herbert 
G.  West.  Its  executive  officer  retires,  but  it 
can't  be  the  same  again. 

lEWA  hasn't  built  .uiy  dams,  but  few  of 
the  several  score  dams  which  have  harnessed 
the  Columbl.\  and  Snake  rivers,  and  their 
tributaries,  would  have  been  built  had  It  not 
been  for  the  Indefatigable  efforts  of  lEWA 
and  Mr.  West. 

It  18  lEWA  that  his  carried  the  ball  for 
development  of  water  resources  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  Mr  West  has  buUt  an  en- 
viable reputation  before  congressional  com- 
mittees. The  reputation  has  been  buUt  with 
facts  and  figures,  and  an  unwillingness  to 
compromise  them. 

Bdr.  West  leaves  the  lEWA  and  the  North- 
west a  great  reservoir  of  good  will  and  respect 
on  which  future  programs  can  be  built. 

Long   Cajieek  To   End — West   To   Rethe   as 
Hkad  or  Waterwats  Group 

Herbert  O.  West  Monday  announced  his 
retirement  as  executive  vice  president  of  In- 
land Empire  Waterways  Association,  an  orga- 
nization he  has  headed  since  It  was  created 
S4  years  ago. 

Aimouncement  of  the  retirement,  to  be- 
come effective  January  1.  1968  was  made  at  a 
meeting  of  the  botirci  of  directors  of  lEWA 
In  Walla  Walla.  The  bo;u-d  accepted  the  resig- 
nation with  regret  and  gave  West  a  standing 
ovation. 

West,  who  will  continue  with  the  organiza- 
tion on  a  consultant  basis  recently  returned 
from  Washington.  D  C  .  where  he  attended 
the  Preeldent's  World  Conference  on  water 
resources.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men  from 
the  West  Invited  to  attend  the  conference. 
Other  recent  activities  include  attending  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress  of  which  he  Is  on  the  board 
of  directors. 

President  Charles  Baker.  Walla  Walla,  said 
an  executive  committee,  "with  power  to  act" 
wlU  be  appointed  to  name  a  successor  for 
West. 

"We  must  carry  on  the  program  that  Herb 
has  so  ably  carried  out  all  these  years."  he 
■aid. 

"Inland    Empire    Waterways    Association. 


long  a  vital  force  In  the  development  of  the 
Northwest  must  continue  to  move  forward 
with  bro.idened  programs,  I'.ew  membership 
and  constant  work  While  the  ai:comp:'..';h- 
ments  have  been  tremendous  we  recognize 
there  Is  much  to  be  done,"  he  said. 

In  Washington.  DC,  Sen.  Warren  G.  Mag- 
nuson  s.ild  Tuesday: 

"Herb  West  has  unusual  ability  in  organiz- 
ing and  getting  people  to  work  together  In  a 
unified  program.  The  accomplishments  of 
the  fjast  34  years  .ire  due  to  the  work  of  Herb 
West,  but  this  program  must  be  continued 
and  the  petiple  of  the  Northwest  must  coii- 
tiriue  to  work  together  for  future  develop- 
ment." 

For  more  than  30  years,  West  has  annually 
headed  .^  delegation  of  Northwest  civic  lead- 
ers interested  In  water  resource  development 
U)  Washington,  DC  to  testify  before  Senate 
and  House  appropriations  committees  In  be- 
half of  the  need  of  Northwest  projects.  lEWA 
h.ts  been  re-ponsible  for  the  development  of 
the  tremendous  multipurpose  projects  on  the 
Columbia  .ind  Snake  Rivers  and  other  rivers 
in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States. 

Inland  Empire  Waterways  Association  Is 
the  only  regional  organization  In  the  North- 
west dedicated  to  the  full,  comprehensive 
development  of  all  the  water  resources  of 
the  state  of  .Alaska.  Western  Montana,  the 
Columbia-Snake  River  Basin,  the  Willamette 
River  Bivsln.  the  Puget  Sound  area  and  the 
co.istal  regions  of  (Oregon  and  Washington. 
In  Washington.  DC,  last  month,  West 
said:  "We  are  now  in  our  34th  year  of  op- 
eration and.  over  this  period  of  time,  we 
constantly  have  pressed  for  full  development 
of  all  the  water  resources  of  this  Northwest 
region.  Abundant  as  they  are  at  this  time, 
we  are  well  aware  of  their  Increasing  impor- 
tance as  our  population  explodes  and  also 
fully  understand  that  unless  they  are  devel- 
oped on  an  orderly.  b.*sln-wlde  basis  and 
from  an  engineering  standpoint,  they  will 
forever  be  lost  to  the  future  economy  of  the 
area." 

Pour  m.ijor  pha.ses  are  embraced  In  lEWA's 
over-all  program — power,  flood  control,  nav- 
Iga'lon   a'ld   Irrlgatltm   reclamation. 

Started  because  of  one  man's  dream.  In- 
land Empire  Waterwavs  Association  was 
created  at  a  time  when  a  dollar  was  "ex- 
tremely hard  to  come  by"  and  believers  were 
few. 

West  and  his  followers  "beat  the  bushes" 
In  those  days  seeking  Individual  member- 
ships and  telling  the  story.  A  $5  a  year  mem- 
bership was  just  as  Important  a.s  $100. 

The  story  has  changed  little  over  the  years 
but  the  people  and  accomplishments  have. 
Of  early  importance  was  river  transportation 
and  power  Inland  Empire  Waterwavs  A-tso- 
ciatlfn  played  a  major  role  In  the  Initial 
transport  itlon  of  grain  on  the  river  and  a 
subsequent  reduction  In  freight  rates  The 
early  barges  were  small  but  they  accom- 
plished their  purpose.  Now  huge  tugs  and 
barges  ply  the  Columbia  and  Snake  Rivers 
carrying  grain,  petroleum  products,  cement 
and  Industrial  equipment  and  the  surface 
has  only  been  scratched,  said  West. 

Construction  of  Bonneville  Dam  on  the 
Columbia  River  was  the  start  then  came 
Grand  Coulee,  McNary.  The  Dalles.  John  Day. 
Ice  Harbor,  Lower  Monumental  and  others. 
Pon  Districts,  actively  engaged  In  Indus- 
trial development,  operate  In  Washington, 
Oregon  and  Idaho  and  with  the  help  of  lEWA 
these  port  districts  have  been  responsible 
for  bringing  new  industrial  plants  and  busi- 
ness growth  to  the  Northwest. 

NEW    LAND    IN 

Thousands  of  acres  of  new  land  are  now 
under  cultivation  adding  to  the  tremendous 
agriculturally -based  economy  in  some  of  the 
areas. 

This  then  was  West's  dream  and  the  dream 
of  his  org.inlzatlon  "It  Is  Imperative  that  we 
proceed  in  an  orderly  fashion  In  our  devel- 
opment program — planning  as  we  go  for  dec- 


ades In  the  future.  We  mvist  plan  systemau. 
cally  to  feed  our  expanding  population— pi^j 
to  provide  payrolls  for  their  needs  so  th»i 
they  mlgnt  live  abundantly —plan  so  th« 
we  »111  have  power  for  our  Industry  and  to 
light  our  homes — plan  to  protect  all  our  peo- 
ple from  flood  disaster — plan  so  that  prod- 
ucts may  move  Into  the  Interior  and  plan  lo 
that  our  products  may  move  out  of  the  am 
by  low  cost  water  transportation— plan  so 
that  our  coastal  harbors  are  safe  and  pl&a 
for  emergencies  In  time  of  war. 

"The  dream  of  the  people  of  Inland  Empirt 
Waterways  Association  Is  full  realization  oJ 
this  program."  he  said 

West  also  served  two  terms  as  mayor  of 
Walla  Walla,  was  winner  of  Chamber  of 
Commerce  award  of  merit  and  active  la 
state,  national  and  local  a.'Iairs. 

"Mr.  IEWA"  To  Retire 

Say  "IEWA"  and  you  also  say  "Herb  Wert." 

For  34  years,  the  two  have  been  virtually 
Indlstlngrulshable. 

Inland  Empire  Waterways  Association  wU] 
continue  Its  work  after  Jan.  1,  when  Herben 
G.  West.  Its  executive  officer  retires,  but  It 
can't  be  the  same  again. 

IEWA  ha-sn't  built  any  dams,  but  few  of 
the  several  score  dams  which  have  harneesrt 
the  Columbia  and  Snake  rivers,  and  their 
tributaries,  would  not  have  been  built  bad  it 
not  been  for  the  Indefatigable  efforts  of  IEWA 
and  Mr.  West. 

It  Is  IEWA  that  has  carried  the  ball  far 
development  of  water  resources  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  Mr.  West  has  built  an 
enviable  reputation  before  congresslouj) 
committees.  The  reputation  has  been  built 
with  facts  and  figures,  and  an  unwllUngnat 
to  compromise  them. 

Mr.  West  leaves  the  IEWA  and  the  North- 
west a  great  reservoir  of  good  will  and  r^ 
spect  on  which  future  programs  can  be  built 

Most  of  the  dams  are  built  or  a-bulldlng. 
Water  stairsteps  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  w 
Lewlston.  Idaho,  were  only  a  dream  whM 
Herb  West  began  to  shape  the  IEWA  Into  i 
vital  force.  In  a  few  years  they  will  be  com- 
pleted, and  the  Columbia  and  Snake  will 
become  barge  canals  from  Lewlston  and  th« 
Trl-Cltles  to  Astoria. 

But  though  the  dams  are  almost  all  built 
and  the  rivers  tamed,  there  Is  plenty  inoi« 
for  IEWA  to  do. 

Millions  of  acres  are  yet  to  be  Irrigated, 
Industrial  development  of  the  region  pn- 
moted.  flood  tlireats  controlled,  fish  ami 
wildlife  conserved,  navigation  channels  deep- 
ened and  widened — and  extended,  polluted 
air  and  water  cleaned  up.  water-diversion 
threats  met,  recreation  advanced,  nuclear 
power  plants  built.  .  . 

The  dams  are  the  foundation  of  the  North- 
west's future.  They  also  are  monument*  w 
IEWA  and  Herb  West. 
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AMERICAN  NONGOVERNMENTAL 

ORGANIZATIONS  INITIATED  UNIT- 
ED NATIONS  CONCERN  FOR  HU- 
MAN RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  » 
plaque  on  the  wall  of  the  Conferenrt 
Room  in  the  Pairmount  Hotel,  in  Sac 
Francisco,  reads: 

April  25-June  26,  1945:  In  this  room 
met  the  consultants  of  42  national  or- 
ganizations assigned  to  the  U.S.  delegation  »t 
the  Conference  on  International  Organic- 
tion  in  which  the  United  Nations  Charter 
was  drafted.  Their  contribution  Is  particu- 
larly reflected  In  the  Charter  provisions  fw 
human  rights  and  United  Nations  consulta- 
tion with  private  organizations. 

It  was  the  U.S.  Government,  alt«r 
consultation  with  representatves  of  « 
American  nongovernmental  organW- 
tions,  that  was  primarily  responsible  for 


the  inclusion  of  seven  specific  references 
to  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms m  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions These  interest  groups  represented 
orimarily  religious  organizations,  labor, 
education,  and  business,  although  a  spec- 
trum much  wider  was  represented. 

Mr  President,  the  Senate  ratified  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  by  an  al- 
most unanimous  vote.  Yet  we  have. 
through  our  neglect  during  the  22  years 
since  the  founding  of  the  U.N.,  permitted 
our  Nation's  leadership  in  this  most  im- 
portant field  of  human  rights  to  be  for- 
feited. 

In  order  to  implement  the  resounding 
principles  regarding  human  rights  pro- 
tection as  declared  in  the  charter,  the 
international  community  has  drafted 
and  adopted  some  16  conventions  re- 
lating to  specific  human  rights.  The  re- 
sponse by  the  nations  of  the  world  has 
been  nearly  unanimous  in  this  eflfort. 
Over  90  percent  of  the  members  of  the 
UU.  have  ratified  these  treaties,  in  at- 
tempting to  overcome  the  maltreatment 
of  individuals  which  does  exist  through- 
out the  globe  today.  The  United  States 
of  America  has  reUnquished  her  leader- 
ship and  has  not  ratified  a  single  con- 
vention. 

Conventions  protecting  the  freedom  of 
associations,  the  political  rights  of 
women,  and  conventions  outlawing  slav- 
ery forced  labor,  and  genocide  are  hardly 
what  one  could  call  extremist.  There  is 
no  reason,  legal,  moral,  or  othenvise.  that 
we  should  not  ratify  them.  And  I  believe 
throughout  the  course  of  my  dally 
speeches  I  have  stated  countless  reasons 
whv  we  should.  Let  us  hesitate  no  longer. 


SPACE  RESEARCH  AND  FISHERY 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
always  had  lingering  doubts  about  the 
advisability  of  spending  huge  sums  of 
money  on  space  research.  It  is  not  that 
I  do  not  want  to  know  about  space — ^I  do. 
Neither  is  it  that  I  am  not  interested  in 
a  trip  to  the  moon— if  I  could  just  find 
the  time,  I  would  be  glad  to  go.  I  hasten 
to  add,  however,  that  I  could  be  per- 
suaded to  defer  to  another — particularly 
If  I  were  permitted  to  choose  my  re- 
placement— my  reservation  on  the  first 
trip  or  two. 

No,  my  disenchantment  with  space  re- 
search is  not  based  on  the  lack  of  curi- 
osity or  adventuresome  spirit;  it  Is  based 
on  mv  belief  that  we  might  just  be  bet- 
ter off  in  the  long  run  if  we  were  to 
spend  the  money  on  something  closer  to 
home.  I  have  in  mind,  for  example,  ocean 
research.  Although  I  have  kept  it  well 
hidden,  as  most  of  my  colleagues  now 
know,  the  inequity  between  these  two 
areas  in  which  so  much  scientific  dis- 
covery remains  to  be  achieved  has 
bothered  me  more  than  somewhat. 

I  understand  that  space  is  considered 
to  be  infinite.  Our  attempts  to  fill  with 
American  dollars  something  which  is.  by 
definition,  unflllable,  has  seemed  at  times 
an  endeavor  which  certainly  no  one  can 
say  is  not  worthy  of  a  Nation  as  great  as 
ours.  You  can  Imagine  my  surprise,  then, 
and  my  profound  relief,  when  I  discov- 
ered not  long  ago  that  some  of  the  ac- 
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complishments  of  space  research  are 
proving  to  be  of  value  to  oceanographers 
and  to  fishery  scientists.  Now  it  truly 
cai>  be  said  that  space  research  has 
something  in  it  for  everybody. 

I  am  Indebted  for  this  knowledge  to 
Dr.  W.  M.  Chapman,  who  presented  the 
paper,  "Implications  of  Space  Research 
to  Fishery  Development,"  at  a  Sympo- 
sium of  the  American  Society  for  Ocean- 
ography at  Houston.  Tex.,  in  April.  His 
paper  is  further  evidence  of  the  value 
of  basic  research.  Such  research  often 
seems  at  the  time  of  its  Inception  to 
be  going  nowhere  in  particular,  and  then 
blooms  later  with  imforeseen  applica- 
tions. In  order  for  this  to  happen,  how- 
ever, there  must  be  people  gifted  with 
the  ability  to  make  the  connection  be- 
tween problems  and  the  advances  in 
those  or  other  fields  that  have  particular 
application  to  solutions.  Dr.  Chapman, 
it  would  appear,  Is  such  a  person. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Chapman's  paper  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IMPLICATIONB  OF  SPACE  RESEARCH  TO  FISHERY 

Development 
(By  WUbert  McLeod  Chapman) 
I  itnow  Uttle  about  Space  Research  beyond 
what  I  read  In  the  papers,  and  not  much 
more  than  that  about  oceanography.  My 
business  Is  the  development  of  fisheries  on 
this  planet,  and  my  Involvement  in  that  Is 
throughout  the  world  ocean.  Accordingly  I 
shall  speak  about  problems  In  fishery  devel- 
opment, relate  those  to  problems  In  predict- 
ing events  in  the  ocean  environment  as  I 
understand  them,  and  Indicate  a  few  points 
where  space  research  might  contribute  to 
the  solution  of  such  problems. 


TKE    WORLD    TREND    IN   OCEAN    FISHERIES 

The  production  of  Uvlng  resources  from 
the  world  ocean  has  Increased  from  about  17 
million  tons  In  1948  to  a  little  more  than  45 
million  tons  In  1966.  It  was  higher  again  In 
1966  than  It  was  In  1965,  but  those  figures 
are  not  yet  available  on  a  world  basis.  The 
figures  cited  are  not  quite  Inclusive  because 
PAO  Includes  dladromous  fishes  with  fresh- 
water fishes,  accoimts  for  whales  separately, 
and  keeps  very  Imperfect  track  of  the  kelp 
and  algae  harvest  at  all.  Accordingly  the  total 
growth  has  been  somewhat  greater  than  the 
above  numbers  Illustrate,  but  they  show 
trend  adequately  for  present  piuTWses. 

During  the  post-war  period  of  ocean  fishery 
expansion  the  great  growth  has  been  in  the 
Yield  from  the  fisheries  on  the  herring-Uke, 
br  cluDeold  fishes.  The  yield  from  those  rose 
from  4.7  m^Uion  tons  In  1948  to  18.7  million 
toM  in  1964.  sagged  to  17.5  million  tons  in 
fs^,  and  ^11  be  above  19  °^»;°^^^-  °^ 
1966  The  unidentified  part  of  the  world 
catch  was  2.9  mlUlon  tons  In  1948  and  7.1 
Smon  tons  in  1965.  A  considerable  part  of 
Sese  also,  were  clupeold  fishes.  It  is  prob- 
ably fair  to  estimate  that  the  share  of  the 
world  ocean  catches  derived  from  herring- 
like,  or  clupeold.  Ashes  rose  frorn  about  a 
quarter  in  1948  to  about  half  in  1965 

There  are  three  bMlc  reasons  for  th^  trend. 
The  first  is  that  there  are  a  lot  more  herring- 
Uke  fish  m  the  ocean  t^^an  there  are  a^y 
other  kind  of  animal  presently  harvested^ 
The  second  Is  that  they  aggregate  In  large 
schools  which  can  be  efficiently  and  cheaply 
caught,  ^e  third  Is  that  animal  husbandry 
practices  In  the  past  twenty  years  have  been 
revolutionized  by  providing  rations  for  do- 
mestic fowl  and  mammals  that  are  balanc«l 
Stlonally  so  as  to  provide  for  more  effi- 


cient meat  and  egg  production.  These  rations 
require  a  small  percentage  of  animal  protein 
for  nutritional  efficiency.  This  could  be  pro- 
vided most  cheaply  and  adequately  by  fish- 
meal.  Accordingly  the  flsherles  for  the  sorts 
of  flsh  suitable  in  price  to  this  purpose  ex- 
panded rapidly,  and  particulariy  over  the 
past  ten  years. 

Since  the  use  of  such  scientific  animal 
husbandry  practices  are  still  expanding 
rapidly  in  the  industrialized  nations,  and 
spreading  now  out  Into  the  developing  world, 
one  can  anticipate  a  conUnued  increase  In 
the  demand  for  this  sort  of  flsh.  Since  large 
tmderutlllzed  stocks  of  such  fish  are  known 
in  the  world  ocean,  particularly  offshore  of 
underdeveloped  countries  having  great  ani- 
mal protein  need,  one  can  confidently  expect 
a  continuation  of  the  development  of  the 
fisheries  based  thereon. 

There  Is  great  enthusiasm  now  for  short- 
circuiting  domestic  animals  in  this  process 
through  the  agency  of  fish  protein  concen- 
trate so  that  the  animal  protein  from  the 
flsh  will  be  eaten  directly  by  humans  with 
greaUy  increased  ecological  efficiency.  Pish 
protein  concentrate  is  fish-meal  manufac- 
tured to  human  hygiene  and  taste  standards. 
To  the  extent  that  this  dream  becomes  true 
the  pressure  for  development  of  fisheries  on 
these  cheaply  caught,  abundant  flsh  will  in- 
crease because  flsh  protein  concentrate  is 
never  'likely  to  be  directly  competitive  with 
meat  and  eggs  in  the  human  diet. 

The  reason  why  these  fish  are  so  abundant 
in  the  world  ocean  is  that  they  stand  only 
one  step   (anchovy  and  sardinella),  or  two 
steps  (herring),  up  in  the  food  chain  of  the 
sea  from  the  plants    (phytoplankton) ,   and 
they  are  more  abundant  than  the  carnivorous 
predators  on  up  the  food  chain  for  the  same 
ecological  reasons  that  there  are  more  ante- 
lope in  Africa  than   lions,   and   there   were 
more  buffalo  on  the  Great  Plains  than  wolves. 
The  trend  toward  greater  use  of  clupeold 
fishes  has  been  a  trend  not  only  to  the  use 
of  lower  trophic  level  fish,  but  also  toward 
using  fish  m  the  range  of  5  to  10  Inches  long 
instead  of  the  fish  over  10  Inches  long  that 
predominate  in  the  traditional  fish  market 
These  smaller  flsh  will  not  move  well  In  that 
market  because  of  their  delicate  nature  and 
the  difficulty  and  cost  of  preserving  in  them 
to   the   consumer  stage   such   attributes   as 
taste,  texture  and  appearance.  If  nutHtUmal 
quality  Is  what  is  wanted  from  Ash  this  can 
be   had   Just   as   well   from  the   dehydrated, 
defatted  small  cheap  flsh  as  from  the  larger 
more  costly  flsh.  The  nutritional  value  of  a 
pound  of  protein  made  from  Peruvian  an- 
chovy, which  brought  the  fisherman  about 
$10  00  per  ton  is  approximately  equivalent 
to  that  which  could  be  made  from  a  prime. 
fresh,  bluefin  tuna  which  would  bring  the 
Japanese   fisherman   $3,000  per   ton   on   the 
Tokyo  market.  It  Is  taste,  texture  and  ap- 
pearance that  are  the   costly   attributes  of 
fine  fish.  Prime  animal  protein  well  balanced 
for  the  adequate  nutrition  of  animals,  both 
human  and  otherwise.  Is  most  cheaply  avail- 
able from  the  small  creatures  of  the  sea. 

The  trend  toward  the  use  of  these  smaller 
flsh  that  school  so  abundantly,  and  can  be 
cauHht  so  cheaply,  has  brought  technologi- 
cal changes  of  considerable  consequence  to 
the  industry.  One  aspect  of  this  is  the  de- 
velopment   of    the    magnificently    efficient 
power-block   purse   seine   using   nylon   web- 
bing for  catching  surface  school  fish.  Another 
is  the  still  developing  mid-water  trawl  also 
using  nvlon  web  with   sonar  as  a  locating 
instrument  for  fishing  at  any  level  in  the 
water   column.    Another   Is   the   changes   In 
manufacturing    process    now    going    on    to 
make   fish   protein   concentrate   out   of   the 
catches   instead   of   flsh   meal.   I   anticipate 
that  this   development   wUl   continue   until 
the  process  will  turn  out  FPC  and  flsh  meal 
of    equivalent    quality    at   equivalent   costs 
with  both  products  cheaper  in  cost  and  of 
better  quaUty  than  now  obtains. 
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Th«  effect  of  these  technological  changee 
on  ti»e  trend  in  flah  production.  I  be- 
lieve. wUl  be  first  to  accelerate  further 
the  trend  toward  use  of  flsh  in  the  size 
range  of  5  to  10  inches  In  length,  amongst 
which  the  clupeoids  preponderate  In  the 
world,  and  then  to  move  on  Into  the  size 
range  from  1  to  5  inches  in  length.  The 
methodology,  both  catching  and  process- 
ing, that  la  presently  being  perfected  for 
handling  more  efficiently  the  fishes  In  the 
mid-range  of  length  (5  to  10  Inches)  Is 
adaptable  to  handling  the  smaller  sea  ani- 
mals In  the  1  to  5  Inch  length  range  with 
modest  added  changes. 

When  one  moves  from  the  5  to  10  Inch 
length  range  to  the  1  to  5  Inch  length  range 
one  must  also  move  from  using  the  term 
flsh  to  using  the  term  animal,  because  In 
the  lower  length  range  one  begins  to  en- 
counter enormous  volumes  of  Crustacea.  It 
Is  probably  the  case  that  there  Is  a  greater 
volume  and  variety  of  fish  In  the  ocean  In 
the  1  to  5  Inch  length  range  than  In  the 
5  to  10  Inch  range,  but  there  are  also  the 
enormous  volumes  In  this  range  of  such 
phytoplankton  grazers  and  lower  trophic 
level  Crustacea  as  the  Crangon  and  most 
PandaUd  (and  perhaps  most  Penaeid) 
shrimps  that  are  too  small  to  be  peeled 
for  the  direct  human  consumption  food 
flsh  commerce,  the  pelagic  crabs  such  as 
PleuToncodes  and  Portunus.  and  the  almost 
omnipresent  krlU  [Eupfiausia.  and  related 
genera) . 

One  species  of  krlll.  Buphau^la  ruperba,  is 
^  estimated  to  be  available  in  Antarctica  In 
such  volumes  that  a  catch  of  100  million 
tons  per  year  might  be  sustainable.  This,  It 
wUl  be  noted.  Is  about  twice  the  total  volume 
of  living  resources  now  harvested  annually 
from  the   whole  world  ocean. 

This  Is  not  purely  theoretical  speculation. 
The  Russians  are  engaged  in  practical  field 
work  tn  Antarctica,  at  present,  designed  to 
laam  how  to  catch  and  process  IcrlU  econom- 
ically Into  flsh  meal.  Russia  has  scheduled  an 
Increase  in  its  annual  fish  meal  production 
by  one  million  tons  per  year  within  five  years. 
This  will  require  that  they  catch  about  6 
million  tons  more  per  year  of  sea  animals 
then  than  now  for  this  purpose  alone.  This 
will  require  them  to  more  than  double  their 
present  total  annual  volume  of  ocean  pro- 
duction. They  have  a  good  record  of  keeping 
on  schedule  with  their  fish  production  plans. 
They  have  budgeted  about  t3  billion  for  the 
new  capital  needs  of  their  flsh  business  over 
this  five  year  period.  What  part  the  use  of 
Antarctic  krtU  may  have  In  their  plaixs  I  do 
not  know,  but  the  krlU  are  there,  the  Rus- 
sians are  there,  and  they  appear  to  have 
access  to  capital  adequate  to  handle  the 
problem. 

Quite  aside  from  Antarctic  krlll  the  move 
toward  technological  and  economic  efficiency 
In  the  use  of  sea  animals  ranging  in  length 
from  1  to  6  Inches  will  bring  within  commer- 
cial reach  the  capability  of  harvesting  the 
vast  resources  included  In  the  scattering 
layer.  This  Includes,  aside  from  Crustacea  of 
the  sorts  and  size  ranges  noted,  large  volumes 
of  small  flsh  grazers  on  the  plankton  such  as 
lantern  flsbes.  deep-sea  smelts,  and  a  good 
many  others  that  have  no  common  name  at 
all  because  they  do  not  enter  commerce  pres- 
ently. Their  taste,  texture  and  appearance 
do  not  suit  them  for  traditional  food  flsh 
commerce;  their  protein,  however,  has  the 
same  nutritional  value  as  that  of  the  expen- 
sive larger  carnivorous  predators  such  as  cod. 
tuna,  saUnon.  halibut,  etc. 

PI.ANKTON    OXNS3LATION 

The  pertinence  of  the  trend  in  world  flsh- 
erlfls  to  the  Increased  use  of  smaller  flsh.  and 
^wimaia  lower  In  the  web  of  life  tn  the  sea.  to 
the  present  subject  is  as  follows. 

Anchory  feed  moetly  upon  phytoplsnkton. 
as  do  red  crab  (Pleuroncodea)  and  several  of 
the  other  animals  being  dlscuseed.  Herring 
feed  mostly  upon  the  tiny  Crustacea  such  as 


copepods  or  euphausla  stages  that  feed  on 
phytoplankton.  Most  of  the  other  large  vol- 
ume animals  being  dlscus.^ed  here  feed  at 
these  levels  in  the  food  chain  or  omnlvorous- 
ly  over  both  levels.  They  are.  for  this  reason, 
closely  associated  in  time  and  space  with  the 
occurrence  of  "blooms"  of  phytoplankton. 

Phytoplankton  Is  produced  continuously 
In  the  ocean  wherever  photic  energy  from 
the  sun  Is  found  In  conjunction  with  the 
Inorganic  nutrients  that  these  plants  require. 
They  are  short  lived,  ranging  from  a  matter 
of  days  to  a  matrer  of  hours  in  lonRevlty 
They  bloom  rapidly  where  conditions  are 
right  and  rather  quickly  exhaust  r,ne  nr  more 
of  the  nutrients  that  they  require  In  the 
surrounding  water,  upon  which  the  rate  of 
reproduction  and  volume  of  standing  crop 
falls  off  sharply  to  a  low  maintenance  level 
until  the  missing  nutrient  Is  replaced. 

The  Inorganic  nutrients  come  newly  into 
the  ocean  In  the  runoff  from  the  land,  as 
one  source  These  land  runoff  nutrients  are 
ponderable  factors  in  ocean  production,  but 
they  are  quite  small  In  toto  when  compared 
with  the  nutrients  brought  Into  the  photic 
layer  bv  vertical  circulation  from  the  ocean 
waters  below  the  photic  layer,  which  form. 
for  all  practical  purposes,  an  Inexhaustible 
reservoir  of  such  nutrients.  It  Is  also  possible 
that  the  limiting  factor  on  phytoplankton 
production  may  sometimes  be  organic,  which 
can  only  come  from  below. 

This  vertical  circulation  from  below  the 
photic  layer  occurs  In  many  typical  locations 
in  the  ocean:  In  the  turbulence  downwind 
from  Islands  or  other  land  masses,  at  Inter- 
faces between  opposite  moving  currents  even 
far  removed  from  any  land,  under  the  great 
standing  eddies  whose  centers  often  rise  Into 
the  photic  layer,  at  the  often  occurring 
"fronts"  In  the  open  sea  which  may  be  quite 
ephemeral  or  reasonably  persistent,  in  the 
turbulence  where  great  currents  pass  over 
shallow  "bank"  areas,  and  quite  typically  on 
the  western  sides  of  large  land  masses  where 
the  rapidly  turning  solid  earth  Is  always 
tending  to  leave  behind  the  liquid  ocean  In 
Its  revolutions,  with  the  result  that  new 
water  wells  up  from  below  to  replace  that 
being  left  behind  and  so  retain  the  dynamic 
height  of  the  ocean. 

Where  there  Is  such  upwelllng  and  sunlight 
there  Is  phytoplankton  bloom  and  produc- 
tion, and  upon  It  are  concentrated  the  plant 
grazers  Tailing  off  downstream,  a  few  dozen 
to  a  few  hundred  miles  from  the  area  of 
upwelllng,  are  the  larger  and  longer  carni- 
vores feeding  on  the  plsint  feeders  and  upon 
the  smaller  carnivores  until  at  last  the  effect 
of  the  upwelled  nutrients  Is  worn  off  and  the 
even  monotony  of  the  lightly  populated  open 
ocean,  and  nutrient  Impoverished  water,  re- 
cur.? 

THE    DYNAMIC     NATTRE    OF    OCtAN     PHODUCTION 

All  of  this  is  a  dynamic  system.  If  the  up- 
welllng Is  persistent  and  strong,  as  off  Peru 
and  Angola,  the  production  of  organic  mat- 
ter Is  steady  a.nd  enormous  If  It  Is  seasonal 
because  of  seasonal  sunlight  as  In  Antarctica, 
or  becjiuse  of  monsoon  direction  as  off 
Somalia,  South  Arabia,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea,  the  seasonal  production  will  be  high 
when  the  season  Is  on  and  low  or  nominal 
when  It  Is  off 

It  Is  easy  to  say.  and  almost  possible  to 
prove,  that  the  major  variable  moving  the 
main  productive  cycle  of  the  ocean  Is  the 
variation  In  trade  wind  strength  The  work 
of  BJerknes  and  others  In  relation  to  the 
El  Nino  phenomenon  off  Peru  and  central 
Pacific  lower  atmosphere  dynamics,  and  of 
BJerknes  In  relating  the  wind  structure  of 
the  west  central  Atlantic  to  the  regime  of 
the  Norwegian  Sea.  are  cases  In  point.  There 
are  others. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  rhythms  In  the  ocean 
and  they  all  seem  to  have  effects  upwn  ver- 
tical transport  of  nutrients  Into  the  photic 
eone  and  resultant  production  of  living  mat- 
ter. They   may   be  of  almost  hourly   nature 


depending  upon  local  wind  strength.  They 
may  be  diurnal  or  monthly,  related  reason- 
ably closely  to  the  lunar  cycle,  both  dally 
and  monthly.  They  may  be  seasonal,  related 
to  the  annual  Inclination  of  the  earth  as  U 
moves  around  the  sun.  They  may  t>e  In  tenmi 
of  several  years,  say  between  seven  and  eleven 
as  off  Peru,  and  one  would  like  to  Imagine 
a  relationship  with  the  cycle  of  sun-spot«. 
but  It  doesn't  quite  work  out.  They  may  b« 
In  cycles  of  many  years,  and  such  longer 
periodicities  have  been  traced  In  the  Nor- 
wegian herring  flshery  back  Into  the  thir- 
teenth century  They  may  be  in  terms  of 
several  hundred  years,  and  some  gUmpsej 
of  the  past  from  deposits  In  the  deeps  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  channel  off  southern  Califor- 
nia Indicate  cycles  of  as  long  as  500  or  700 
years.  Interposed  among  all  of  these  rhythnu 
must  be  harmonics  among  the  several,  which 
wax  and  wane  In  their  own  manner. 

The  biological  consequences  of  these 
things  may  be  major  and  striking.  Before  the 
1957-1958  El  Nino  the  guano  bird  popula- 
tion In  Peru  was  about  20  million  and  In 
1959  It  had  been  reduced  to  about  3  million. 
The  occurrence  and  strength  of  El  Nlnoe  off 
Peru  can  be  traced  back  to  about  1909  with 
sufficient  accuracy  to  warrant  estimates  oJ 
the  annual  bird  p>opulatlon  level  through  the 
variations  In  thickness  of  annual  guano  de- 
posits. Again,  during  1957-1958  there  were 
mortalities  of  flsh  In  the  open  Arabian  Sea 
so  enormous  that  the  estimates  of  the  kill 
reach  20  million  tons. 

But  the  less  spectacular,  always  shifting. 
minor  rhythms  of  the  ocean  also  bear  their 
biological  consequences  and  It  Is  these  that 
affect  so  materially  the  dally  work  and  earn- 
ing of  the  fishermen.  Neither  flsh,  nor  other 
life,  normally  occur,  evenly  distributed  in 
commerch\l  volume  over  any  considerable 
part  of  the  ocean.  Commercial  congregations 
of  flsh  tend.  Instead,  to  come  In  bunches  like 
grapes  On  a  large  area  basis,  for  Instance, 
when  the  eastern  Pacific  Is  In  one  of  Its  warm 
phases,  the  yellowfln  tuna  fishing  Is  bett«r 
off  northern  Chile  and  northern  Mexlcs.  and 
not  so  good  off  Central  America,  but  when 
It  Is  in  a  cool  phase  the  fishing  Is  better 
off  Central  America  and  not  so  good  2  000 
miles  away  to  either  the  north  or  south  On 
a  limited  area  basis  the  vessels  may  encounter 
almost  no  catchable  quantities  of  tuna  on 
Guayaquil  Bank  off  Peru  for  two  or  three 
weeks  at  a  time,  and  then  for  several  davs 
the  flsh  schools  will  be  so  abundant  at  the 
surface  that  all  of  the  vessels  load  wp.  to  the 
tune  of  several  thousand  tons  of  tuna,  in 
a  few  days  time.  The  fishermen  sav  "the  bot- 
tom came  up".  It  Is  a  regularly  expected 
phenomenon  and  may  be  related  to  perlodlc- 
Itlee  In  the  amplitude  of  InternaJ  waves 

In  the  area  of  Dahomey  when  the  wind 
blows  right  upwelllng  comes  up  like  a  fcun- 
t.iln  In  the  sea  and  with  It  the  flsh  The 
canoe  fishermen  may  catch  10.000  tons  of 
sardlnella  In  a  few  weeks  time  In  a  year 
when  the  winds  are  different  the  upwelllng 
does  not  come,  the  flsh  do  not  either,  and  the 
year's  catch  Is  small  or  nil. 

Off  the  west  coast  of  India,  between  Rat- 
nagarl  on  the  north  and  Aleppey  on  the 
south,  occur  the  great  flsherles  for  oil  sardine 
and  Indian  mackerel  which  are  the  despair  of 
India's  economic  planners.  When  the  mon- 
soon Is  right  the  yield  of  the  archaic  tradi- 
tional sardine  flsherles  may  be  more  than 
250.000  tons,  and  the  flsh  are  used  for  fer- 
tilizing the  coconut  trees  because  there  are 
no  facilities  for  handling  so  many.  In  years 
when  the  monsoon  Is  strong,  villages  may  g" 
hungry.  In  the  1948-47  season  a  total  catch 
of  nine  tons  of  sardine  were  recorded:  In  the 
1923  24  season  more  than  280.000  tons  wer« 
recorded  as  used  for  fertilizer;  in  1963  the 
catch  was  63.000;  and  In  1964  the  catch  wa« 
274.000  tons. 

TRX  COST  or  CATCHTNO 

In  the  flsh  business  everything  hln««« 
on  the  prosperity  of  the  flahcrman.  If  U»« 
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flrtierman  does  not  make  enough  money 
^  his  catches  to  pay  for  his  vessel  and 
u^ear  and  make  larger  net  earnings  on 
average  than  he  could  from  the  equivalent 
labor  ashore,  he  does  not  go  to  sea;  the  flsh 
does  not  get  caught;  and  the  plant  does  not 

In  the  high  volume  flsherles  (notably  the 
anchovy    fishery    for    flsh    meal)    prices    to 
fishermen   are   low— in   the   broad   range   of 
lust  over  $10  to  Just  over  $20  per  ton    Ths 
contrasts    with    tuna    landed    by    California 
fishermen,   which  brings  from  $220  to  $320 
oer  ton  where  the  volume  Is  less  per  vessel. 
rae  average  price  for  all  fish  In  the  world 
is  not  much  less  than  $100  per  ton  with  the 
volume  lying  somewhere  In  between  anchov- 
ies and  tuna.  No  matter  what  the  fisherman 
catches  in  terms  cf  volume  or  gets  In  terms 
of  price,  he  has  to  make  a  reasonable  return. 
The   narrowness    of    the    economic   range 
in  the  flsh  meal  business  is  Illustrated  by 
the  experimental   anchovy   flshery   In   Cali- 
fornia The  price  tc  the  fisherman  presently 
1»'»20  per  ton,  and  at  this  price  the  fisher- 
man Is  making  reasonably  good  returns  If 
he  can  unload  and  sell  all  he  can  catch.  But, 
at  this  price  the  processor  Just  nicely  breaks 
even  when  the  oil  yield  Is  ten  gallons  per 
ton  and  loses  money  when  the  oil  yield  drops 
to  two   gallons    per   ton    (as   It   does   after 
spawning) ,  Accordingly,  the  processors  build 
no  new   plants,  and  the   fisherman   cannot 
n«h  steadily  because   there   Is   not   enough 
plant  capacity   to   take   all   his   catches.   On 
the  other  hand.  If  the  price  to  the  processor 
were  $15   per   ton.   he   could  make   enough 
money  to  build  new  plants,  but  It  Is  ques- 
tionable If  the  fisherman  could  make  a  living 
at  that  price. 

THE  KMPLOYMENT  Or  CAPrTAL 

To  catch  fish  profitably  In  the  range  from 
110  to  $20  per  ton.  one  must  catch  large 
volumes  steadily  with  as  little  human  labor 
as  possible  so  that  the  yield  over  and  above 
cost  does  not  have  to  be  split  too  many 
ways  The  great  surge  forward  In  fish  pro- 
duction from  the  world  ocean  In  the  past 
twenty  vears  has  been  accompanied  by  an 
Intensification  of  capital  employment  at  sea 
per  fisherman  and  unit  of  catch.  Essentially, 
as  In  other  Industry  ashore,  the  trend  has 
been  to  substitute  machine  labor  for  human 
labor  as  Is  possible. 

The  result  Is  an  Increasingly  sophisticated 
vessel  with  costlier  gear,  not  only  on  the 
catching  side  (nets.  etc.).  but  also  on  the 
navigational,  communicating,  and  fish  lo- 
cating electronic  side.  For  Instance,  a  shrimp 
trawler  today  (one  of  the  cheaper  modern 
vessels)  costs  about  $75,000  and.  If  equipped 
for  freezing  aboard,  somewhat  more.  An  un- 
refrigerated  purse  seiner  of  the  t/Pf^"^ 
In  Peru  costs  on  the  average  of  about  $i;»0,oou 
with  the  net  costing  another  $15,000.  A 
rather  small  trawler  or  king  crab  vessel  for 
use  off  Alaska,  with  simple  chllUng,  nins 
$250  000.  A  modern  tuna  clipper  of  the  type 
used  out  of  California  or  Puerto  Rico  costs 
about  $1  5  million  with  Its  net  costing  about 
150.000  additionally.  A  large  stern  t™^!^' 
factory  ship  will  run  from  $4  to  $5  mlluon. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  Russian 
itatement  that  they  have  budgeted  about 
$3  billion  for  capital  Improvement  In  their 
Ashing  industry  (sea  and  shore)  over  the  next 
Ave  years.  This  la  large,  but  not  overwhelm- 
ingly so.  In  Peru  In  1954  there  were  substan- 
tially no  vessels  fishing  for  anchovy,  and 
none  of  those  that  were  would  be  used  now. 
In  1966  there  were  1500  modem  seiners  en- 
gaged In  that  fishery.  Their  cost  can  bo 
estimated  at  about  $226  million  for  a  local 
fishery. 

The  purpose  of  mentioning  this  at  this 
point  IS  to  note  that  to  Initiate  a  large,  mod- 
em flshery  (local  or  long  range)  requires  the 
employment  of  considerable  capital.  What 
appears  to  me  to  be  competent  survey  Indi- 
cates that  to  start  a  modem  and  reasonably 


extensive  flshery  off  the  west  coast  of  India 
would  require  the  Investment  of  about  $100 
million  In  vessels. 

It  Is  also  Instructive  to  note  the  relation- 
ship between  capital  afloat  and  capital  ashore 
In  processing  plants  In  a  modern  fishery.  The 
capital  requirement  for  vessels  runs  any- 
where from  three  to  as  much  as  ten  times 
the  shore  Investment  In  processing  facilities, 
depending  on  what  Is  done  with  the  fish 
catches. 

The  moral  of  this  comment  Is  that  most  of 
the  capital  In  a  modern  flshery  Is  afloat  In 
vessels,  and  It  must  be  steadily  employed  In 
order  to  earn  Its  rent.  As  vessel  Investment 
Is  the  large  end  of  the  business,  the  trick  of 
successful  modern  fishing  is  to  cut  down  the 
fish  locating  and  running  time  as  much  as 
possible  and  keep  the  capital  (the  vessel)  on 
top  of  the  fish  every  hour  and  day  that  can 
be  arranged  doing  what  It  was  Invested  for — 
loading  fish  aboard.  It  Is  In  this  cutting  down 
of  running  and  locating  time  phase  that  en- 
vironmental prediction  can  best  Improve  the 
development  of  flsherles. 

KNVIBONMENTAI,     PREDICTIONS     DESIBED 

Pishing  people  are  primarily  Interested  not 
In  the  condition  of  the  sea,  but  In  the  devia- 
tion of  the  ocean  from  a  mean  state.  I  know 
pretty  well  what  the  fishing  conditions  for 
anchovy  off  Peru,  or  albacore  off  Oregon,  or 
white  shrimp  off  Texas  wUl  be  under  a  par- 
ticular set  of  conditions.  What  I  want  to 
know  Is  how  those  conditions  will  be  tomor- 
row next  day,  next  month,  and  next  year.  To 
the  extent  I  know  this.  I  can  employ  my  cap- 
ital (the  vessels)  most  efficiently  and  market 
my  product  most  advantageously. 

This  desired  ability  presupposes  the  estab- 
lishment of  useful  means  from  which  the 
deviations  can  be  calculated.  We  are  finding 
that  devlaUons  of  two  sorts  are  useful— devi- 
ations from  the  same  time  last  year  and 
deviation  from  a  longer  term  mean,  say  15 
to  30  years.  The  experience  with  longer  term 
means  so  far  U  strictly  empirical  and  limited 
by  availability  of  data. 

This  desired  abUlty  also  presupposes  the 
measurements  being  taken,  the  deviations 
from  mean  calculated,  the  projection  of  esti- 
mates being  done,  and  the  reporting  of  all 
of  this  to  the  fisherman  at  sea  In  real  time 
with  as  much  Interpretation  as  Is  warranted. 
In  relatively  close  fisheries  (200  miles  from 
port  or  such  a  matter)  this  can  be  done  by 
voice  radio.  All  modern  fishing  vessels  are 
equipped  for  such  reception.  In  more  distant 
fisheries  (as  for  tuna  where  the  vessel  may 
be  2  000  to  5.000  miles  from  port)  the  trans- 
mission of  the  information  by  facsimile 
chart  is  most  useful.  Such  long  range  fisher- 
men are  generally  Interested  In  sea  condi- 
tions over  larger  areas  of  ocean  from  which 
they  can  make  their  own  predictions. 

It  Is  quite  likely  that  as  research  goes  on. 
other  parameters,  perhaps  more  critical  than 
these,  win  become  useful  but  the  ones  that 
are  particularly  useful  now  are : 

(a)  the  surface  temperature  regime; 
b)  the  depth  of  the  thermocllne  and  Its 
character  (whether  sharp,  or  vague) ; 

(c)  the  character  of  the  surface  water  as 
Ulustrated  by  the  temperature-salinity  rela- 
tionship. Its  color  and  transparency; 

(d)  the  strength,  location  and  periodicity 
of  vertical  circulation  and.  as  an  adjunct 
thereof,  tiie  geographic  location  of  Interfaces 
between  currents,  or  'fronts'  In  the  ocean, 

^fe)  Internal  wave  ampUtude  and  perlod- 

^^^FTom  a  research  standpoint  we  are  particu- 
larly concerned  with  three  aspects: 

(a)  the  relation  of  deviations  from  mean  In 
the  open  ocean  to  perturbations  of  a  local 
nature  within  a  mUe  of  tiie  fishing  vessels 
(that  Is.  within  the  sensory  range  of  the 

'^^(b)  periodicities  of  time  scale  at  least  from 
lunar  day  to  700-1.000  years,  and; 

(c)  the  interdependence,  or  lack  thereof. 


of  energy  exchange  between  atmosphere  and 
ocean  on  a  world  wide  basis  and  the  relation- 
ship of  this  to  local  deviation  from  mean 
condition  in  the  parameters  of  interest. 

To  illustrate  the  last  point,  the  following 
comments  may  be  suggestive.  There  was  a 
reasonably  strong  El  Nino  off  Peru  In  1953 
which  serloiisly  disturbed  the  tuna  flshery 
in  the  Eastern  Pacific  (the  Peruvian  anchovy 
fishery  did  not  yet  exist).  This  was  accom- 
panied by  a  slackeiUng  of  the  equatorial 
current  system  south  of  Hawaii,  and  a  per- 
turbation in  the  northern  Jet-stream  which 
Pan-Am  was  Just  learning  to  ride  from  Tokyo 
to  Honolulu.  There  also  appears  to  have  been 
a  drop  in  the  expected  yield  of  chlnook  sal- 
mon in  the  North  Pacific  from  this  brood 
year.  In  1957-58  occurred  a  major  El  Nino 
off  Peru,  and  this  was  also  the  period  of  the 
enormous  flsh  kill  In  the  Arabian  Sea.  In 
1963  there  occurred  off  Peru  what  the  local 
fishermen  termed  a  'medio-El  Nino'.  As  noted 
above  this  was  a  year  of  sharply  decreased 
yield  In  the  oll-sardlne  fisheries  of  West 
India. 

One  hardly  dares  suggest  that  there  is  a 
sufficient  Interdependence  between  events 
In  the  ocean  and  atmosphere  so  that  predic- 
tions based  upon  what  was  occurring  In  one 
ocean  would  be  useful  In  forecasting  what 
was  going  to  happen  in  another,  and  yet  if 
this  were  the  case  it  might  lead  to  greatly  Un- 
proved efficiencies  in  the  fisheries  of  tomor- 
row which  will  depend  increasingly  upon  the 
smaller  more  voluminous  animals  of  the  sea. 
which  depend  more  closely  on  the  phyto- 
plankton for  their  location  in  time  and  space, 
which  depends  so  largely  upon  the  strength, 
persistency  and  location  of  upwelllng  for  its 
origin. 

POSSIBLE    IMPLICATIONS   OF   SPACE   RESEARCH    ON 
FISHERY     DEVELOPMENT 

I  am  so  ignorant  of  the  total  implications 
of  Space  Research  on  happenings  of  any  sort 
on  this  planet  that  I  put  forth  any  sugges- 
tions in  this  field  with  considerable  trepida- 
tion, but  these  sorts  of  ideas  run  through 
my  head  and  it  will  be  noted  that  they  are 
not  limited  to  Space  Research  but  verge  Into 
the  use  of  nearby  space  as  well  by  tech- 
nologies that  are  either  already  In  use  or 
nearly  are: 

1)    Sensing.- The  greatest  advantage  that 
satellites  bring  Is  to  be  able  to  see  the  whole 
world  ocean  in  approximately  one  glimpse 
Whether  one   is  talking  of   a   satellite  that 
circuits  the  globe  in  90  minutes,  or  one  whose 
changing  path  sees   all  parts  of  the  world 
once  in  twelve  or  thirteen  days,  this  is  one 
glimpse  when  compared  with  the  best  that 
can  be  done  by  all  the  research  vessels  In  the 
world   working   In   perfect   unison   in   a   so- 
called  synoptic   survey.   Perhaps   even  more 
useful  than  these  satellites,  such  as  TIROe, 
that  move  around  the  earth  on  a  polar  or- 
bit will  be  the  synchronous  satellites  such  as 
Applied  Technology  Satellite  I  each  of  whose 
photographs  cover  half  the  earth  and  which 
can  relay  shots  of  that  half  to  earth  with 
whatever  frequency,  in  reason,  as  is  wanted. 
I  am  aware  that  there  are  many  sensing 
problems  to  work  out  before  one  can  relate 
what  the  satellite  senses  to  what  Is  occurring 
on  earth,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  tech- 
nology will  be  easier  to  contrive  than  the 
technology  involved  In  getting  the  satellite 
up      where      it      is      with      Its      present 
Instrumentation. 

Cloud  cover  patterns  In  themselves  can 
be  usefully  Interpreted  from  the  fishery 
standpoint.  The  first  really  clear  understand- 
ing I  had  of  the  overall  upwelllng  situation 
and  surface  current  structure  in  the  area 
from  Northem  Chile  to  Ecuador  and  a  thou- 
sand miles  out  to  sea  was  from  a  mosaic 
of  photos  taken  by  the  first  TIROS  in  an 
early  transit  over  Argentina,  Northern  Chile, 
out  to  sea  along  the  Peru  coast  and  well 
westward  of  the  Galapagos  Islands  as  it  went 
north.   Obviously   the   cloud   cover  pictures 
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from  ATS  I  ul  the  Paciftc  tire  liable  of  inter- 
pretations that  will  have  relevance  to  the 
current,  structure  and  surface  temperature 
regime  of  the  Paciric. 

The  technology  of  proviaiug  moored  lanJ 
drifting)  unmanned  buoys  in  the  sea  that 
can  sense  various  parameters  on  and  In  the 
ocean  to  what  depths  are  \va:.ted  and  can 
telemeter  the  reading.s  ..a  satelUte  in  a  ahurc 
cooaputer  In  real  line  Is  bouiid  to  rtvulu- 
tlonlze  our  whole  uuderstanding  of  the 
ocean.  After  long  gestation  the  moored,  un- 
mannpfl  buoy  Is  now  ready  to  go  to  sea  as 
a  work  horse  Those  great  reservi.irs  of  solar 
energj'  that  make  the  southern  hemisphere 
the  ocean  hemisphere  (South  Paclflc.  South 
Atlantic,  southern  Indian  Ocean,  and  .Ant- 
arctic Seal,  and  are  felt  to  be  a  major  bal- 
ance wheel  In  the  running  of  the  atmosphere 
through  the  redistribution  of  solar  energy 
back  Into  it.  will  at  last  become  accessible 
to  regular  measurement 

The  simplistic  beauty  of  the  Gemini  color 
shots  are  only  a  furer'inner  of  the  photog- 
raphy of  the  earth  that  will  come  back  from 
nearby  space  as  a  regular  item.  Multi-spec- 
tral photography  is  obviously  In  It.s  infancy 
and  infra-red  photography  will  mitigate  tlie 
cloud  cover  problem  Among  the  things  di- 
rectly useful  to  rtshermen  which  will  be  di- 
rectly visible  to  the  aerial  eye  are  ocean 
fronts  where  fl.sh  gather.  scho<  l.s  of  surface 
and  near  surface  fish,  and  aggregation  of 
plankton. 

The  open  oce.in  h.is  hardly  been  touched 
by  commercl.i!  fishermen  as  yet.  aside  from 
the  whalers  and  the  tuna  long-liners.  \ 
reason  for  this  Is  that  the  fisher.Tiin  had 
nothing  to  take  a  bearing  on  after  he  left 
land,  either  In  the  form  of  terra  flrma, 
Islands,  or  sea  mounts  ituna  banks  i  It  is 
obvious  that  surface  schcxjl  tuna  are  com- 
mercially abundant  between  5'  and  10'  N. 
latitude  from  the  co.vst  of  Central  America 
out  to  120'  W  longitude,  or  further,  and 
that  the  mixed  layer  Is  shallow  with  a  sharp 
thermocllne  and  an  ixygen  deficient  layer 
underneath.  Wyrtkls  Atlas  charts  show  this 
ocean  structure,  and  there  have  been  re- 
peated crossings  of  the  area  with  tuna  sight- 
ing. 

The  old  live  bait  tuna  clipper  could  not 
range  far  out  Into  this  area  because  he  got 
too  far  from  his  source  of  live  bait,  he  ran 
out  of  tuna  banks  where  he  could  expect 
fish  to  be  congregated,  and  he  ran  out  of 
bird  flocks  to  point  hlra  to  the  feeding  schools 
of  flsh.  This  is.  however,  workable  area  for 
the  modern  tuna  purse  seiner,  and  they  are 
now  working  out  into  It  commonly  as  far  as 
600-600  miles  off  shore.  They  are  brought  to 
the  tuna  schools  by  tne  porpoise  schools. 
There  Is  no  reason  why  the  porpoise  schools 
win  not  be  visible  to  the  satellite  eye  and  by 
the  aid  of  satellite  navigation  the  tuna  Usher- 
man  should  be  able  to  center  In  on  where  the 
porpoise  and  the  tuna  are  quickly.  It  .s  not 
certain  that  the  satellite  camera  will  not  be 
able  to  spot  the  tuna  schools  directly. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  flsh  school  spotting  by 
airplane  has  been  a  nor.iial  adjunct  of  tuna, 
mackerel,  sardine,  and  ai-.chovy  purse-selnlng 
In  the  eastern  Paclflc  for  a  generation,  uti- 
lizing either  vessel  based  light  aircraft  or 
shore  based  spotter  planes  serving  a  fleet. 
There  should  be  nothing  that  a  n^ed  eye 
airplane  spotter  can  see  that  teciinolwg^.can- 
not  equip  a  low  orbiting  satellite  to  see  and 
Interpret  better. 

21  Memo'ry  and  tnte'-pretation, — The  tech- 
nology of  sensing  things  In  the  atmosphere. 
on  the  ocean,  and  In  the  ocean  that  are  use- 
ful to  the  commercial  fisherman,  even  in  its 
present  crude  stage,  seems  to  be  more  ad- 
vanced than  the  technology  of  getting  the 
observations  pvit  In'o  shape  so  that  they  can 
be  used  In  real  time 

It  Is  obvious  to  all  hands  '.hat  computer 
facilities  far  (greater  than  those  presently 
available  will  be  required  to  assimilate,  store, 
and    convert    Into    usable    forms    the    astro- 


nomical number  of  blu  of  knowledge  trans- 
mitted by  the  satellites  to  home  base.  Of 
course,  vastly  enhanced  computer  facilities 
are  u:ider  development  including  the 
ILLACIV  being  developed  by  the  Burroughs 
Corporation  for  tne  Advanced  Keseaxca  Proj- 
ects Agency,  which  is  intoiiUed  to  provide 
data  procesaliig  speeds  600-700  limes  that  of 
existing  computer  systems  It  is  also  obvious 
that  computers  of  the  sUe  and  cost  of  these 
that  win  be  required  to  reduce  these  space 
oceanography  data  to  useful  form  are  un- 
likely to  become  the  property  of  a  lishlng 
agency. 

Yet  the  fishery  scientist  will  require  more 
and  more  to  become  Involved  with  the  naval 
scientist,  the  weather  scientist  and  the  space 
scientist  in  the  development  of  programs  for 
the  reduction  of  these  data  Into  forms  that 
will  be  useful  to  his  specialued  users,  the 
flsh  business.  The  initial  stages  of  this  sort 
of  collaboration  are  already  being  developed 
m  a  most  fruitful  way  by  collaboration  be- 
tween the  US.  Bure.iu  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries San  Diego  Laboratory  and  the  US  Navy 
Fleet  Numerical  Weather  Facility  in  Monte- 
rey I  predict  that  this  most  helpful  liaison 
Is  only  a  stumbling  beginning  and  that  the 
whole  field  <>f  fishery  science  will  be  much 
altered  In  the  Immediately  coming  years  by 
a  proliferation  of  other  such  liaisons  with 
the  weather,  space,  and  Navy  people.  I  do 
not  believe  the  Impact  of  this  sort  of  thing 
has  penetrated  very  far  yet  into  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  budgeting  mechanism. 

One  of  the  necessities  along  this  line  will 
be  to  «lfvelop  zoom  programs,  analogotis  to 
those  developed  presently  by  FNWF  In  Its 
work,  so  that  observations  In  particular  areas 
of  huh  fishery  Interest  can  be  put  Into  de- 
tail useful  to  the  ft.sherman  In  that  area,  and 
transmltrable  in  timely  fashion  to  him. 

3  I  Transmi.ision  of  outputs  to  the  flshrr- 
men  at  sea — It  seems  obvious  that  the  satel- 
lite system  will  also  be  called  upon  to  trans- 
mit the  output  from  the  computer  to  the 
fishermen  at  sea  This  Is  perhaps  the  link  In 
the  Cham  requiring  less  developnipnt  work 
Facsimile  transmission  of  charts  is  already 
a  used  technique,  it  h.is  been  u.sed  by  Japan 
In  the  transmls-^lon  of  such  procrams  to  their 
fishermen  at  sea,  the  receivers  already  avail- 
able are  within  the  price  range  of  long-range 
fishing  ve.ssels.  and  the  improving  and  multi- 
plying communication  satellites  should  be 
able  to  bring  this  service  to  ve.ssels  far  from 
home  port  well  before  the  service  Is  ready. 

4i.  Prediction. — The  aim  of  all  of  this, 
from  the  fishery  standpoint,  is  to  predict 
events  In  the  ocean  so  that  the  capability  of 
the  fisherman  tn  locate  and  catch  a  load  of 
flsh  In  a  .chorter  Interval  of  time  will  be  Im- 
proved and,  with  that,  the  cost  per  ton  of 
catching  decrea.sed  This  Is  an  easier  task  for 
the  fl.'^hery  oceanngrapher  than  for  the 
weather  scientist  because  the  liquid  ocean 
responds  so  much  more  ponderously  to  energy 
Inputs  than  does  the  lower  atmt^sphere.  The 
prediction  of  events  In  the  ocean  Is  already 
of  economic  Importance  In  the  albacore  fish- 
ery of  the  North  Paclflc,  the  shrimp  flshery 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  anchovv  flshery  of 
Peru,  and  the  tuna  fisherv  of  the  Central 
Paclflc  The  rame  techniques  are  capable  of 
extension  to  other  fisheries,  and  are  In  the 
process  of  beln:?  so  done 

There  Is  a  general  misconception  among 
oceanographers  about  the  economic  value  of 
present  predictive  precision  to  the  fisherman 
The  fishing  vessel  master  requires  to  make 
decisions  as  to  where  he  will  go  to  flsh  this 
day  irregardless  of  the  availability  of  assist- 
ance from  science  The  processor  and  dls- 
tribut'>r  require  to  make  dally  decisions  on 
the  basis  of  their  predUtlon.s  as  to  how  stic- 
cpssfu!  the  fishermen  will  be  with  their  pre- 
dictions. These  declsl<  ns  are  marie  steadily 
every  dav  In  any  event  To  the  extent  that 
science  can  provide  new  information  which 
these  men  can  use  In  addition  to  their  own 
experience  and  systems  of  knowledge  to  Im- 


prove the  precision  of  their  predictions  the 
ecoiiom.c  efficiency  of  the  .system  i.s  increased. 

When  one  considers  that  the  present  world 
ocean  catch  is  made  by  a  few  billion  dollars 
worth  of  vessels  and  yields  the  fishermen  of 
the  World  a  few  billion  doU.irs  worth  of  gro« 
Income  per  year,  even  slight  improvementt 
In  the  precision  of  the  fishermen's  predictions 
can  run  Into  a  good  deal  of  money. 

5)  The  'Why'  of  variability. — At  the 
source  of  the  predictive  capability  is  the 
question  of  why  there  is  variability  In  the 
circulation  of  the  mixed  layer  of  the  ocean, 
where  most  organic  matter  originates  and 
most  fishing  takes  place 

The  thought  that  the  cyclic  and  aperiodic 
fluctuations  In  ocean  circulation  that  take 
place  in  various  scales  from  seconds  to  hun- 
dreds of  years,  and  that  so  vlgorou.«ly  affect 
the  success  of  fishing,  are  a  self  contained 
energy  systom  within  the  atmosphere  and 
oce.in  system  of  this  planet,  with  the  fluetuat- 
tlonp  r"presentlng  various  harmonics  In  the 
Wave  like  flow  of  energy  back  and  forth  be- 
tween ocean,  atmosphere,  and  solid  earth, 
simply  does  not  seem  very  likely. 

TTiere  certainly  Is  variation  In  the  amount 
of  energy  entering  this  planet's  system.  Some 
of  the  Irregular  fluctuations  In  ocean  clrcula- 
tlin  come  suggestively  close  to  following  the 
periodicity  o!  these  variations  In  Incoming 
energy,  but  they  do  not  quite  do  so.  Oceanog- 
raphers are  pretty  much  of  a  mind  that  they 
cannot  approach  this  problem  In  a  sensible 
fashion  at  present  because  of  a  lack  cf  regu- 
I.irly  received  data  from  so  much  of  the  ocean, 
and  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  processes 
by  which  the  atmosphere — ocean  heat  engine 
works  If  the  fluctuations  are  pulsed  by  varia- 
tions In  incoming  energy  they  arc  unlikely 
to  ever  be  underst'xxl  fully  by  studying  the 
ocean  One  would  think  that  this  would  be  » 
useful  field  of  collaboration  among  oceanog- 
raphers. meteorologists  and  space  sclentlsta. 

Utitil  we  understand  the  theory  of  the 
energy  fluxes  governing  the  scales  of  motion 
in  the  ocean  our  ability  to  predict  those  mo- 
tions will  be  defective  no  matter  how  many 
billion  bits  of  data  we  have  stored  in  the 
world's  computers. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Perhaps  we  can  pull  these  diverse  pieces 
of  information  and  suggestion  into  sensible 
form  In  the  following  manner. 

1 ) .  The  yield  of  the  world  ocean  fl.sherle« 
has  Increased  In  the  past  twenty  years  at 
a  rate  considerably  greater  than  the  rate  of 
Increase  of  the  human  population  or  the 
rate  of  Increase  of  other  food  production. 
Demand  Is  expected  to  continue  to  grow. 
Resources  are  available  in  the  ocean  to  fill  It 

2).  The  trend  In  these  twenty  years  ha 
been  tow.ird  using  lishes  of  the  lower  trophic 
level  and  In  the  size  range  of  5  to  10  Inches 
length  for  the  production  of  flsh  meal  that 
comes  indirectly  to  the  human  diet  through 
domestic  fowls  and  anlmiils.  This  demand 
win  continue  and  the  trend  will  be  to  small- 
er sea  animals  In  the  1  to  5  Inch  length 
range.  The  demand  is  likely  to  be  enhanced 
by  the  development  of  fish  protein  concen- 
trate made  from  whi;le  fish  for  direct  hu- 
man consumption. 

3).  These  smaller,  lijwer  trophic  level  sea 
animals  are  more  closely  governed  as  to  lo- 
cation In  time  and  space  by  the  presence  of 
recently  generated  phytoplankton  than  are 
the  larger  carnivorous  predators  of  the  sea. 
Phytoplankton  blooms  are  associated  pri- 
marily with  upwelUn;;  In  the  low  and  middle 
latitudes  where  fisheries  are  Increasing,  and 
by  se.»s<jna!  overturn  In  higher  latitudes. 

4i.  The  production  of  phytoplankton,  and 
the  location  and  abundance  of  fish  feeding 
on  It.  fluctuates  with  variations  In  the  cir- 
culation of  the  mixed  layer  ocean  currents. 
The  rhythms  of  these  dynamic  processes  oc- 
cvir  In  various  scales  of  motion  ranging  frcsn 
seconds  or  hours  to  hundreds  of  years.  Sev- 
eral   of    these   scales   have   major   biological 
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oonsequences.  and  the  sum  of  the  whole 
s^ys  the  success  of  ocean  fishing  up  and 
do«m  in  a  marked  way  In  any  particular 
area  at  any  particular  time. 

5)  The  continued  Increase  In  the  yield  of 
the  sea  fisheries  Is  dependent  on  continu- 
ously Increasing  the  efficiency  of  fishermen 
to  catch  lower  trophic  level,  and  smaller 
rized,  sea  animals  to  the  end  that  raw  mate- 
rial prices  for  flsh  meal  and  flsh  protein  con- 
Mntrate  are  kept  low  while  the  fisherman 
prospers.  This  process  can  be  aided  in  a 
material  way  by  providing  the  flshermen  with 
more  precise  predictions  of  events  In  the 
ocean  In  real  time  so  that  they  are  available 
to  blni  when  he  needs  them,  In  a  form  un- 
derstandable to  him, 

61.  More  precise  predictions  of  events  In 
the  ocean  are  also  required  to  encourage  the 
inflow  into  the  business,  and  particularly 
vessel  construction,  of  the  large  amounts  of 
c&piul  required  for  Increased  ocean  predic- 
tion. A  measure  of  the  scale  of  capital  re- 
quired Is  the  Russian  budget  of  $3  billion 
for  capital  Improvements  In  their  flsh  busi- 
ness over  the  next  five  years  and  the  Invest- 
ment of  more  than  $200  million  In  fishing 
vessels  In  Peru  over  the  last  ten  years. 

7).  The  environmental  data  required  for 
these  purposes  Include  deviation  from  pre- 
vious year  and  long  term  mean  conditions 
of  such  parameters  as  (a)  surface  tempera- 
lure,  (b)  thermocllne  depth  and  character. 
(CI  character  of  surface  water,  (d)  strength, 
location  and  periodicity  of  surface  currents, 
and  (ei  the  amplitude  and  periodicity  of 
internal  waves. 

8).  It  Is  anticipated  that  Space  Oceanog- 
raphy can  provide  not  only  sensing  of  the 
parameters  required  for  making  the  environ- 
mental predictions  required  by  the  fisher- 
men to  Improve  their  economic  efficiency 
but  flsh  and  plankton  aggregations  as  well, 
and  that  collaboration  among  flshery  ocean- 
ographers. Navy  scientists,  meteorologists 
and  space  scientists  can  manipulate  the  ob- 
servational data  Into  forms  both  useful  and 
understandable  to  the  fisherman  and  trans- 
mit those  results  back  to  the  fisherman  at 
aea  In  time  so  that  he  can  take  advantage 
of  the  new  knowledge. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  no  other  technology 
is  presently  In  sight  which  can  provide  this 
service  at  a  reasonable  cost.  As  Werner  von 
Braun  has  said,  the  Initial  fuel  bill  for  a 
satellite's  launch  vehicle  Is  high,  but  once 
It  Is  In  orbit  for  as  much  as  a  year  Its  mile- 
age per  gallon  of  fuel  puts  a  Volkswagen  to 
shame  For  the  flrst  time  In  history  the 
whirling  satellites  and  the  amazing  com- 
puters give  us  the  power  to  keep  the  whole 
world  ocean  under  Instantaneous  observa- 
tion through  several  different  simultaneous 
senslngs,  and  the  ability  to  put  the  Informa- 
tion sensed  Into  useful  form  for  managing 
the  harvest  of  the  ocean  la  a  rational  man- 
ner. 

The  result,  inevitably,  will  be  to  open  up 
lor  full  use  that  equivalent  of  15  new  con- 
tinents, the  other  lO^c  of  the  earth  that  is 
covered  by  salt  water. 


John  A.  Volpe.  Issued  a  proclamation.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Thei*  being  no  objection,  the  proc- 
lamation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
A  Proclamation  bt  His  Kxcixlenct  John  A. 
Volpe,  Governor,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  1967 

Wbereas,  A  large  number  of  the  citizens  of 
our  State  are  Americans  who  proudly  claim 
ancestry  to  those  once  free  nations  now  held 
under  Communist  domination:  Armenia, 
Ukraine,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Estonia,  Hun- 
gary, Poland,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  East  Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia,  Serbla-Croatla-Slo- 
venia.  Byelorussia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  Idel- 
Ural,  North  Caucasus,  Par  Eastern  Republic, 
Turkestan,  Mongolia,  Albania,  North  Korea, 
North  Vietnam.  Mainland  China,  Tibet  and 
Cuba,  and 

Whereas,  These  srubmerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States  as  the  citadel  of  human 
freedom,  for  leadership  In  bringing  about 
their  own  independence,  and 

Whereas,  It  is  vital  to  the  Interests  and  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States  that 
the  desire  to  be  free  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple of  these  peoples  should  be  steadfastly 
kept  alive,  especially  since  this  desire  for 
liberty  and  independence  constitutes  a  pow- 
erful deterrent  to  war  and  one  of  the  best 
hopes  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace,  and 

Whereas,  during  the  annual  celebration  of 
Captive  Nations  Week,  Americans  of  all  ex- 
tractions throughout  our  nation  have  the 
opportunity  to  manifest  that  we  share  with 
those  nations  held  in  bondage  their  aspira- 
tions for  the  recovery  of  their  freedom  and 
their  Independence; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  John  A.  Volpe,  Gov-* 
ernor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, do  hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  July 
16-22,  1967  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  urge 
all  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  to  take 
cognizance  of  this  event,  and  to  participate 
appropriately  in  Its  observance. 

Given  at  the  Executive  Chamber  In  Boston, 
this  eleventh  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  one  hundred  and 
ninety-second. 

By  His  Excellency  the  Governor : 
John    A.    Volpe. 
Kevin  H.  White. 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week.  Julv  16-22,  was  Captive  Nations 
Week  in  the  United  States.  For  nearly 
a  decade.  1  week  of  each  year  has  been 
so  designated.  It  is  the  American  way  of 
recognizing  the  desire  of  the  many  peo- 
ples of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  be  truly  free.  We  extend  to 
Ihem  our  sympathies,  and  deplore  the 
limitations  under  which  they  are  com- 
pelled to  live  out  their  lives. 

In  recognition  of  the  plight  of  these 
peoples,  the  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  the  Honorable 


COMMENDATION  OF  THURGOOD 
MARSHALL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  second  time  in  the  last  2  weeks  It  is 
my  great  pleasure  to  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  a  resolution  of  com- 
mendation and  congratulation  on  the 
nomination  of  Thurgood  Marshall  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  resolution  I  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  today  was  passed  by  the 
Milwaukee  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
on  July  20.  An  earlier  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  Milwaukee  City  Council. 
The  unanimity  of  reaction  to  Mr.  Mar- 
shall's nomination  expressed  by  these 
two  resolutions  demonstrates  the  broad 
and  deep  public  support  behind  this 
Presidential  act.  I  consider  this  support 
extraordinary  and  worthy  of  special  at- 
tention. 

The  Milwaukee  County  resolution 
properly  recognizes  both  Mr.  Marshall's 
most  outstanding  record  as  a  jurist  and 
Solicitor  General  and  his  position  as  the 
first  member  of  his  race  to  reach  this 
high  level  of  service  to  his  country.  In 


short,  the  resolution  sees  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Marshall  as  the  long  awaited  and 
long  deserved  tribute  to  both  the  man 
and  the  era  that  seelcs  to  give  the  Negro 
and  all  minority  races  their  proper 
places  in  American  life. 

Because  of  tlie  importance  of  the  nom- 
ination and  because  of  the  support  this 
resolution  provides  that  nomination,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Mil- 
waukee County  Board  of  Supervisors  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Congratulations 
Whereas,  Thurgood  Marshall,  Solicitor 
General  of  the  United  States,  who  for 
twenty-three  years  was  chief  counsel  of  the 
National  Association  for  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  has  been  nominated  by  the 
President  to  serve  on  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  succeeding  the  Honorable 
Tom  C.  Clark,  who  recently  resigned  as  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  Court:  and 

Whereas,  Justice  Marshall  has  previously 
won  acclaim  as  an  eminent  jurist  In  his 
nearly  four  years  of  service  on  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  from  1961  to  1965, 
during  which  time  he  wrote  more  than  one 
hundred  opinions,  and  not  one  of  his  ma- 
jority decisions  was  reversed  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  while  some  of  his  dis- 
sents eventually  becaxne  law;   and 

Whereas,  Justice  Marshall  Is  the  flrst  mem- 
ber of  his  race  to  have  reached  the  pinnacle 
of  judicial  success;  and 

WThereas,  In  the  words  of  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  Hon- 
orable Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen,  the  ap- 
pointment of  Justice  Marshall  will  reduce 
racial  tensions  "because  It  demonstrates  that 
Negroes  can  reach  the  top  of  the  heap;" 
therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  Milwaukee  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  enthusiastically  com- 
mends the  appointment  of  the  Honorable 
Thtirgood  Marshall  to  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  and  hereby  extends  its  heartiest 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  him  for 
long,  meritorious,  and  rewarding  service  on 
the  highest  judicial  bench  of  our  land;  and 
belt 

Further  resolved,  that  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam Proxmlre  and  Gaylord  Nelson,  United 
States  Senators  from  Wisconsin,  be  urged  to 
request  speedy  confirmation  by  the  Senate  of 
the  appointment  of  Thurgood  Marshall  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court;  and  be  It 
Further  resolved,  that  certified  and  suit- 
ably engrossed  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  Justice  Marshall  and  to  Sen- 
ators Proxmlre  and  Nelson. 
Adopted  June  20, 1967. 

John  L.  Dotne,         , 

County  Executive. 
Eugene   H.  Grobschmidt, 
Chairman,  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 
Clemons  F.  Michalski, 

County  Clerk. 


RICHARD  -WILSON  WARNS  BUSINESS 
OP  IMPLICATIONS  OF  TRUTH-IN- 
LENDING  VOTE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Rich- 
ard Wilson  has  written  a  uniquely 
thoughtful  analysis  of  the  broader  impli- 
cations of  the  unanimous  passage  of  the 
truth-in-lending  bill  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Wilson  contends  that  this  action 
suggests  the  vital  importance  of  more 
emphasis  by  business  on  the  public  In- 
terest. Richard  Wilson  is  a  balanced 
writer  who  has  frequently  demonstrated 
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a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  business  and  of  the  immense 
contribution  business  is  making  to 
America.  His  warning  to  business  on  this 
occasion  deserves  a  careful  hearing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  'Truth-ln -Lending  Bill  a 
Warning  to  Business."  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  b»-pTmted  in 
the  RxcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Teoth-in-Lendino  Bill  a  Warning  for 
BfSiNEsa 
(By  Hlchard  Wilson  i 
A  great  deal  of  trouble,  to  say  nothing  of 
money,  could  be  saved  by  business  executives 
If  they  had  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  new 
condlOons  in  what  Is  rlghtlully  called  a    con- 
sumer's economy  " 

Paaeage  la  the  Senate  by  a  92-to-O  vote  of 
the  •o-called  truth-ln-lendlug  bill  should  be 
notice  enough  that  consumers  In  this  coun- 
try are  pacUng  a  heavier  wallop.  This  bill  re- 
quires lenders  to  tell  borrowers  honestly  and 
precisely  the  cost  of  loans  on  autos.  ap- 
pUajaces.  repairs,  house  modernization,  with 
no  nuBzle-dazzle  that  later  shows  up  In  higher 
than  expected  charges. 

Even  supposedly  respectable  banks  have 
naaty  little  tricks  like  figuring  interest  rates 
on  lotiDB  on  the  basis  of  a  3aO-day  year,  thus 
nicking  the  unauapected  borrower  tor  Ave  ex- 
tra days  of  interest  In  the  real  year.  Other 
dodge*  In  the  lending  business  are  too  num- 
eroxu.  diverse  and  ingenious  to  mention,  and 
have  been  practiced  unashamedly  by  people 
belonging  to  the  best  country  clutw. 

The  Senate  has  acted  with  unanimity  In 
thl«  one  field,  but  still  the  message  doesn't 
get  across  to  many  business  executives  that 
the  public  Is  determined  to  force  upon  them. 
through  government,  a  greater  concern  for 
the  public's  Interest. 

The  clgajette  manufacturers,  the  motor 
car  manufacturers,  the  drug  manufactiirers 
have  been  dragged  kicking  and  screaming 
Into  the  new  world  where  the  consumer's 
interest  Is  asserting  Itself.  They  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go  to  square  themselves  with 
a  public  which  has  found  out  that  cars  can 
be  made  safer,  a  really  effective  cigarette 
filter  can  be  developed,  and  that  outrageoxis 
overcharges  are  exacted  on  drugs  where  the 
makers  and  sellers  can  get  away  with  It. 

Each  set  of  business  executives  seem  to 
have  to  leain  for  themselves  that  they  will 
have  to  take  the  public's  Interest  more 
serloxiBly.  At  the  moment  the  meat  Industry 
finds  Itself  embarrassed  in  Congress  by  the 
fact  that  there  Is  no  federal  regulation  of 
plants  that  slaughter  20  million  cattle  and 
process  8.7  million  pounds  of  meat — 15  per- 
cent of  the  total  supply. 

Filthy,  unsanitary  conditions  have  been 
found  in  some  of  these  plants  under  sute. 
city  and  local  control.  This  meat  is  for  sale, 
or  supposed  to  be  for  sale,  within  sute  bound- 
aries and  thus  outside  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  federal  meat  inspection  act. 

Tet.  m«at  packer  groups  are  opposing 
bringing  this  part  of  the  meat  slaughtering 
and  processing  business  under  federal  stand- 
ards. The  argument  Is  familiar.  Little  pack- 
ers Who  can  get  by  under  state  control  would 
be  forced  out  of  business  In  meeting  higher 
federal  standards. 

The  same  story  is  heard  from  the  coal 
industry  which  claims  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's proposed  clean  air  standards 
would  put  It  out  of  business  and  "reduce  to 
a  crawl  the  wheels  of  Industry  for  yetin  and 
yeara."  Experts  say  that  Is  Just  nonsense 
and  that  proper  measures  against  air  pollu- 
tion would  result  In  use  of  more  coal. 

The  coal  Industry  might  profit  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  cigarette  business.  WhUe  the 


cigarette  makers  were  spending  big  sums  on 
publicity  to  defend  themselves,  a  scientist 
working  In  his  home  laboratory  and  on  his 
own  money  developed  an  effective  filter 
which  the  cigarette  makers,  with  their  huge 
funds  available  for  research,  should  have  de- 
veloped years  ago 

The  public  wants  safe  air.  safe  cars,  safe 
drugs,  safe  meat  and  It  is  bound  to  get  them 
m  the  new  consumer  s  world  despite  all  the 
heel  dragging  and  pompous  statements  from 
business  and  Induitry  about  killing  the  goose 
that  lays  the  golden  egg. 

Wise  words  for  the  reluctant  business  ex- 
ecutive, hypersensitive  to  all  criticism  and 
wrapped  in  his  own  little  myths  about  pri- 
vate enterprise,  come  from  an  experienced 
free-enterpriser,  Harold  Brayman.  retired  di- 
rector of  public  relations  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours. 

In  his  book  written  after  retirement.  "Cor- 
{Xirate  Management  In  a  World  of  Politics" 
I  McGraw-Hill  I .  Brayman  says.  'The  major 
objective  (of  business)  mu.■^t  become  public 
service — not  of  the  eleemosynary  type — but 
public  service  through  technological  develop- 
ment, through  the  creation  of  cheaper,  better 
or  brand  new  products  for  the  use  and  bene- 
fits of  human  beings.  The  objective  of  Just 
■making  money  is  not  sufficient. 

■Business  leadership  must  acquire  a  de- 
gree of  political  sophistication  in  dealing 
with  government,  rather  than,  following 
techniques  which  may  have  k)een  adequate 
in  the  early  days  of  our  century  but  wlilch 
belong  in  antique  shops  today.  Instead  of 
regarding  government  as  a  nuisance  or  any 
enemy,  it  must  regard  goveriunent  as  a  part- 
ner .  .  ." 

Those  are  words  drawn  from  more  than  20 
years  ext>erlence  directing  the  public  rela- 
tions of  one  of  the  great  corporations  of  the 
world 


JURISDICTION  IN  OCEAN 
FISHERIES 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  na- 
tional Jurisdiction  in  oc«an  fisheries  is 
a  confusing  problem  area.  Some  na- 
tions claim  their  territorial  waters  ex- 
tend for  as  much  as  200  miles  from  their 
cotistlines,  some  claim  only  the  tradi- 
tional 3  miles,  and  others  seek  to  estab- 
lish exclusive  fishery  jurisdiction  of  one 
breadth  while  at  the  same  time  main- 
taining a  much  narrower  territorial  sea. 
The  trend  of  the  times  Is  toward  exten- 
sion of  territorial  limits  and,  if  allowed 
to  continue  unchecked,  could  only  result 
in  the  establishment  somewhere  on  the 
high  seas  of  a  new  set  of  national  bor- 
ders. It  is  perhaps  ridiculous  to  ex- 
trapolate the  trends  to  this  point,  but  It 
serves  to  Illustrate  the  problem. 

That  this  problem  is  one  that  occu- 
pies the  minds  of  a  great  many  individ- 
uals in  quite  a  few  nations  was  a  sur- 
prise to  me  when  I  first  realized  It.  As 
one  becomes  more  and  more  familiar 
with  the  many  facets  of  national  inter- 
est that  are  a  part  of  this  area,  however, 
it  becomes  less  surprising.   I  now  find 
myself  wondering  how  It  is  that  any  na- 
tion could  have  reached  a  decision  when 
there  are  so  many  important  conflicting 
Interests  Involved.  For  example,  access 
for    military    and    mercantile    shipping 
must  be  considered,  as  must  protection 
of  home  industries  and  the  whole  large 
and  Important  area  of  Imports,  exports, 
and  foreign  exchange.  Too.  we  are  handi- 
capped by  lack  of  knowledge  about  the 
ocean's   resources    and    how    they   best 
should  be  managed — and  by  whom. 


As  in  most  of  man's  affairs,  the  choice 
must  be  a  compromise.  For  those  nations 
whose  military  and  mercantile  Interesta 
must  be  considered  along  with  their 
need  for  food  from  the  sea  the  choice  is 
a  different  one.  That  dilflculty  is  com- 
pounded by  the  certain  knowledge  that 
tomorrow's  new  facts  may  make  obsolete 
yesterdays  solution.  I  suspect  that  many 
of  the  facts  that  will  Influence  such  de- 
cisions In  the  future  will  come  from  re- 
search In  the  fields  of  fisheries  and 
oceanography. 

In  May  of  this  year.  Dr.  W.  M.  Chap- 
man presented  a  paper  at  Montreal  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Fisheries 
Coimcil  of  Canada.  That  paper.  "Prob- 
lems of  the  North  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
Fisheries,"  discusses  In  greater  detail 
and  In  wider  scope  the  matters  I  have 
here  discussed.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Problems  or  the  Nobth  PACinc  and  Atlanhc 

PISHEKIES 

(By  WUbert  McLeod  Chapman.  Van  Camp 
Sea  Pood  Division,  Ralston-Purlna  Co.) 
If  one  pays  much  attention  to  dlscussloiu 
among  fishery  people  In  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  and  what  one  reads  In  the 
fishery  press,  the  Impression  Is  given  that  the 
chief  problem  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
fisheries  off  both  countries  Is  that  too  many 
Astatic  and  European  fishermen  are  operat- 
ing In  them  and  taWng  away  too  much  D«h. 
It  Is  not  my  purpose  today  to  Inquire  Into 
the  social  and  economic  reasons  for  this  but. 
Instead,  to  discuss  some  aspects  of  sugges- 
tions that  have  been  made  for  treating  the 
problem  by  Judicial  means,  and  some  of  the 
consequences  that  might  arise  from  follow- 
ing those  suggestions. 

THHCE     GENERAL     SOLtmONS 

Three  general  solutions  have  been  sug- 
gested for  this  problem.  They  are: 

( 1 ) .  To  extend  exclusive  Jurisdiction  by  the 
coastal  nation  out  as  far  to  sea  as  may  b« 
required   to  ellnUnate  the  problem. 

(2).  To  give  the  United  Nations  exclusive 
jurlsdlcUon  over  the  resources  of  the  high 
seas:  and 

(3).  To  continue  to  operate  under  existing 
rules  of  International  law  and  the  normal 
practice  of  nations. 

THX     COASTAL     NATION     SOLTTTION 

There  are  several  suggestions  In  North 
America  (and  elsewhere)  as  to  means  by 
which  exclusive  Jurisdiction  by  the  coastal 
nation  can  be  extended  as  far  out  to  sea  ai 
Is  needed  to  solve  the  foreign  fisherman 
problem.  Some  favor  claiming  the  resourcea 
over  the  continental  shelf,  but  this  Is  hardlj 
satisfactory  where  the  continental  shelf  to 
narrow.  Others  favor  claiming  ex;pluslve  Jurii- 
dlctlon  to  a  convenient  distance,  such  as  300 
miles  from  the  coast.  Even  200  miles  Is  not 
adequate  In  some  cases  where  the  continental 
shelf  Is  broader,  or  where  resources  fished 
upon  closer  to  shore  migrate  greater  dH- 
tances  from  shore  In  their  harvestable 
stages. 

A  clean  way  of  doing  this  Is  that  foUoweo 
by  Chile.  Ecuador  and  Peru  In  their  Joint 
declaration  on  the  maritime  zone  in  thto 
language ; 

"The  Governments  of  Chile.  Ecuador  and 
Peru  therefore  proclaim  as  a  principle  w 
their  international  maritime  policy  that 
each  of  them  possesses  sole  sovereignty  »»> 
Jurisdiction  over  the  area  of  sea  adjacent 
to  the  coast  of  Its  own  country  and  extend- 
ing not  less  than  200  miles  from  the  *»» 
coast".   (MacChesney,  1957,  p.  266). 

This  avoids  the  problem  of  breadth  of  the 
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cont' rental  shelf  and  wandering  fishermen. 
Under  such  a  claim.  If  200  miles  turns  out 
to  be  Inadequate  for  one  reason  or  another. 
the  s.ime  claim  can  be  extended  out  until 
a  contending  claim  from  another  coastal  na- 
tion is  encountered.  Essentially  the  applica- 
tion of  such  a  solution  would  result  In  the 
useful  part  of  the  high  seas  being  divided  up 
into  national  lakes. 

There  Is  great  attractiveness  to  this  treat- 
ment of  the  problem.  This  would  be  agreeable 
to  most  inshore  fishermen  who  do  not  go  far 
to  sea  from  home  port,  and  most  fishermen 
m  the  world  fall  Into  this  category.  It  would 
be  agreeable  to  those  many  nations  who  do 
not  have  strong  fisheries  and  who  fear  dam- 
age to  the  resources  off  their  coast  from  long- 
range  fishermen.  It  seems  certain  that  If  such 
a  proposal  were  put  to  the  vote  before  United 
States  fishermen  It  would  win  by  a  handsome 
majority,  and  I  suspect  that  this  might  l>e 
the  case  in  Canada.  If  the  matter  were  put 
to  a  clear  vote  before  a  United  Nations  con- 
lerence  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  at  the  present 
date,  and  restricted  strictly  to  the  fishery 
jurlfdlction  Issue,  It  would  get  a  large  vote, 
and  perhaps  rather  close  to  the  required  two- 
thirds  majority. 

Aside  from  much  agreeableness  to  such  a 
eolutlon.  which  might  render  it  acceptable 
in  international  law.  It  would  enable  Indi- 
vidual nations  In  some  Instances  to  husband 
rather  large  resources  such  as  the  east  coast 
menhaden  of  the  United  States,  the  men- 
haden and  the  white  and  pink  shrimp  fish- 
eries of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  off  the  United 
States,  the  herring  fisheries  of  Alaska,  the 
cod,  haddock  and  scallop  fisheries  of  the 
Korthwest  Atlantic,  etc.  This  would  apply 
particularly  to  those  resources  that  do  not 
move  too  far  along  coast  or  out  to  sea  In 
their  normal  migrations,  and  to  countries 
with  long  coast-lines.  Uke  the  United  States 
Canada.  Russia,  Chile,  etc. 

Some  difficulties  occur  In  this  solution, 
however,  and  among  them  are  these: 
1.  Sovereignty 
It  Is  dlfflctUt  to  completely  dissociate  •pe- 
clal  Jurisdiction  for  fisheries  purposes  from 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  for  all  purposes,  or 
sole  sovereignty.  This  can  be  done  easily  In 
the  minds  of  foreign  officers  and  Interna- 
tional lawyers  of  nations  who  want  to  do  so, 
but  their  thoughts  may  also  be  easUy  dis- 
regarded In  a  peaceful  world  by  those  na- 
tions who  do  not  wish  to  do  so. 

For  instance,  the  United  States  wishes 
quite  desperately  to  keep  the  breadth  of 
the  territorial  sea  at  well  less  than  twelve  ma- 
rine miles  for  military  and  mercantile  rea- 
sons. On  the  other  hand  It  wishes  to  ingrati- 
ate Its  fishermen  by  adopting  a  12-mlle  rone 
of  exclusive  fishery  JurlsdlcUon.  'When  It 
does  the  latter  It.  being  a  leader,  is  fol- 
lowed by  other  and  particularly  friendly 
nations.  But  such  nations  as  Nigeria,  Mau- 
tetanla  and  Thailand  opt  for  a  12-mlle 
breadth  of  territorial  sea  rather  than  fishery 
sone.  Thus  the  concept  of  a  narrowed  ter- 
ritorial sea  Is  further  eroded.  There  are  now 
more  nations  who  claim  a  breadth  of  terri- 
torial sea  of  12  marine  miles  or  more  than 
there  are  who  claim  three  mUes.  (Marine 
Science  Affairs,  1967,  pp.  155-157) . 

Should  the  United  States  opt  for  a  200 
mile  fishery  Jurisdiction  zone  It  Is  equally 
Ukely  that  other  countries  would  Increas- 
ingly move  to  200  miles  breadth  for  the  ter- 
ritorial sea,  and  If  Canada  Joined  the  United 
States  In  doing  so  there  would  be  a  great 
thrust  in  that  direction.  It  was  after  the 
Truman  Proclamation  of  1945  that  Argen- 
tina, Chile.  Ecuador.  Peru.  Costa  Rica,  and 
H  Salvador  opted  for  a  breadth  of  terri- 
torial sea  of  200  marine  miles  or  more,  each 
using  the  rationale  that  It  was  following  the 
lead  of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  tried  to  save  the  three 
.roile  limit  by  separating  the  breadth  of  terri- 
torial sea  Issue  from  the  fishery  zone  Issue 


and  la  now  apparently  losing  the  12  mile 
territorial  sea  issue.  Perhaps  it  is  ready  to 
try  for  200,  but  I  doubt  it  Just  yet. 

At  any  rate  it  can  be  said  that  there  Is 
difficulty  In  keeping  the  breadth  of  the  ter- 
ritorial sea  issue  separate  from  the  fishing 
zone  issue  in  the  practice  of  nations  and 
that  this  is  one  difficulty  to  the  broad  fishing 
zone  method  from  the  standpoint  of  naval 
and  mercantile  powers. 

2.  Fugitive  resources 
In  no  place  in  the  world  will  resources 
supporting  major  fisheries  receive  full  pro- 
tection m  the  harvestable  stage  from  divid- 
ing the  whole  ocean  into  national  lakes  ex- 
cept In  the  case  of  some  Invertebrate  re- 
sources, and  all  the  crabs,  shrimp,  clams, 
and  other  Invertebrates  presently  taken  from 
the  world  ocean  together  support  about  10% 
of  Its  living  resource  yield. 

The  national  lake,  or  200-mlle.  or  conti- 
nental shelf  Ideas  are  Just  no  good  at  all 
when  applied  to  ocean-wide  ranging  animals 
like  Pacific  and  Atlantic  salmon,  tuna,  Pa- 
cific fur  seal  and  whales.  They  are  not  much 
good  when  applied  to  such  staple  resources 
as  cod,  Atlanto-Scandlan  herring  and  had- 
dock. 

In  congested  areas  where  there  are  many 
nations  and  little  ocean  such  as  the  North 
Sea,  the  Caribbean,  the  China  Sea,  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea,  the  Canary  Current  area,  the 
Mediterranean,  Central  America  and  South- 
east Asia,  the  migratory  major  resources  will 
make  a  mockery  of  the  national  lakes  or  any 
lesser  area  designation. 

Between  neighboring  nations  bordering  on 
the  same  ocean  current  the  same  interna- 
tional fishery  problems  will  persist.  The 
shrimp  of  southern  Mexico  on  the  Pacific 
side  wlU  sttU  go  down  off  Guatemala  as 
adults.  The  sardine,  anchovy,  mackerel,  hake, 
barracuda  and  yellowtall  of  northern  Mexico 
will  come  up  off  California  and  be  caught. 
The  bonlto  and  anchovy  of  southern  Peru 
will  still  be  caught  off  northern  Chile,  as  the 
Peruvians  catch  the  shrimp  coming  down 
from  Ecuador.  The  hake,  anchovy,  sardine 
and  mackerel  wUl  still  be  of  Joint  concern 
to  Brazil,  Uruguay  and  Argentina.  The  sar- 
dlnella  and  Indian  mackerel  of  the  Gulf  of 
Oman,  as  well  as  the  shrimp,  will  continue 
as  bones  of  contention  among  Iran,  Pakistan, 
The  Truclal  Sheikdoms,  and  the  Sultanate  of 
Muscat  and  Oman.  And  so  ad  Infinitum. 

No  matter  how  broad  the  national  lake,  the 
fishery  zone,  or  the  continental  shelf  the 
nimiber  of  International  disputes  arising 
from  fishery  problems,  the  number  of  Inter- 
national commissions  dealing  with  fishery 
conservation  problemB.  and  the  need  for  fish- 
ery research  to  find  out  the  facts,  will  con- 
tinue inexorably  their  Increase  as  fishing 
effort  in  the  ocean  increases,  as  it  will— un- 
less it  Is  the  desire  of  man  that  the  large 
migratory  resources  of  the  worid  ocean  are 
to  be  killed  off  one  by  one  as  has  been  the 
practice  of  man  since  the  middle  ice-ages 
with  so  many  of  the  large  migratory  animals 
that  once  populated  the  land. 

But  these  broad  zonatlons  would  be  partic- 
ularly useful  to  Canada  on  the  east  coast, 
If  It  could  get  rid  of  the  Europeans  by  this 
device,  and  to  the  United  SUtes  on  all  coasts, 
because  of  their  long  coast  lines  abundantly 
supplied  with  resources.  The  two  countries 
get  along  well  in  fisheries  and  could  continue 
to  arrange  their  fisheries  affairs  amicably  be- 
tween themselves  11  they  could  get  rid  of  the 
others,  without  upsetting  international  prac- 
tices respecting  the  Law  of  the  Sea  which 
woiUd  bother  them  elsewhere  In  their  for- 
eign policies. 

3.  The  Itmg  range  fisherman  and  the  foreign 
exchange  problem 
While  the  United  States  seems  able  to  af- 
ford the  $800  million  In  doUars  it  now  pays 
to  foreign  fishermen  for  Its  fish  supplies  each 
year   other  countries  have  foreign  exchange 


problems.  Their  people  want  fish  to  eat  and 
enough  are  not  found  in  their  local  waters. 
They  do  not  choose  to  spend  foreign  exchange 
for  this  purpose,  but  prefer  to  assist  their 
fishermen  to  go  where  the  fish  are.  Among 
such  countries  are  Russia.  Poland,  East  Ger- 
many. 'West  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Is- 
rael, Greece,  Cuba,  Ceylon,  Malaysia,  Ghana, 
Thailand,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  to  name 
a  few.  Whether  the  venture  of  Canada  into 
long-range  tuna  fishing  Is  in  this  category,  I 
do  not  know.  Other  countries  engage  In  such 
long  range  fishing  not  only  to  save  foreign 
exchange,  but  to  earn  it.  Among  such  coxm- 
tries  are  Japan,  Norway,  South  Korea,  and 
Taiwan. 

The  Institution  of  broad  Jurisdiction  over 
fisheries  by  coastal  nations  would  be  in  the 
direction  of  eliminating  the  long-range  fish- 
erman and  exacerbating  foreign  exchange  or 
dietary  problems  In  thoee  countries  that  en- 
gage In  long  range  fishing. 

4.   The  use  of  ocean  resources 

There  Is  a  need  for  additional  animal  pro- 
tein production  on  a  world  ■wide  basis  to 
satisfy  the  human  dietary  reqiUrementa. 
Animal  protein  is  available  In  the  ocean 
to  more  than  supply  the  total  human  re- 
quirement for  It.  Still  two  thirds  of  the 
world's  population  lives  in  nations  where 
protein  malnutrition  is  endemic.  This  factor 
Is  widely  held  to  be  the  major  public  health 
problem  In  the  world  currently,  and  a  major 
deterrent  to  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment In   the  developing  world. 

This  is,  essentially,  the  reason  why  the 
production  of  fish  from  the  world  ocean  has 
grown  so  much  more  rapidly  than  agricul- 
tural production,  and  at  a  rate  at  least  three 
times  that  of  human  population  Increase, 
over  the  past  twenty  years. 

The  chief  barrier  to  Increasing  ocean  pro- 
duction of  animal  protein  further  is  lower- 
ing Its  cost  per  unit  of  production  so  that 
the  product  can  be  got  to  the  consumer  at 
a  price  he  can  afford  to  pay.  The  long  range 
fisherman  by  his  efficiency  has  contributed 
to  this  process  In  two  ways : 

(a)  by  opening  up  new  fisheries  that  were 
not  being  worked  by  local  fishermen  (long- 
line  tuna  fishing.  North  Pacific  trawling, 
Mauretanian-Moroccan  trawling,  Patagonlan 
shelf,  Labrador-Greenland  fishing,  west-cen- 
tral Africa  tuna  and  trawling,  etc.,),  and 

(b)  by  stimulating  coastal  fishermen  to 
Improve  their  efficiency  or  perish  (Oanada, 
Japan,  United  States,  Iceland,  Mexico,  Nor- 
way, etc.) . 

The  Institution  of  wide  zones  of  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  by  the  coastal  nations  will  be 
m  the  direction  of  both  raising  the  cost  of 
fish  and  directly  slowing  down  the  develop- 
ment of  world  fisheries  to  the  extent  that 
It  keeps  long  range  fishermen  away  from 
working  stocks  that  are  not  yet  being  used 
to  the  lever  corresponding  with  maximum 
sustainable  yield. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  in  moralistic  countries 
like  Canada  and  the  United  States,  perhaps 
the  worst  feature  of  the  otherwise  advan- 
tageous broad  fishery  zone  policy  Is  the  moral 
question  of  preventing  countries  who  need 
the  fish  from  catching  what  Canada  and  the 
United  States  are  unable  to  use  of  the  boun- 
teo'us  reeoiu'ces  in  their  offshore  ■waters. 

5.  The  conservation  of  marine  resources 

It  Is  not  abundantly  clear  from  the  his- 
toric record  that  nations  are  much  better  at 
conserving  resources  lying  within  their  sole 
Jurisdiction  than  Is  a  group  of  nations  work- 
ing together  In  an  International  commission. 
Numerous  examples  could  be  provided  from 
the  land  experience  of  man.  Prom  his  sea 
experiences  can  be  suggested  the  following 
examples: 

(a)  the  oyster  fishery  of  the  eastern 
United  States  (and  particularly  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  area) , 
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(bl   tbe  menhaden  fishery  of  the  eaat  coast 
of  the  United  Slates 

(C)   the  California  sardine  flshery. 

(d)  the  sperm  whale  flshertes  of  Chile  and 

(e)  the  Karluk  red  salmon  fishery 

(f )  the  razor  clam  tishery  of  the  Wcishlng- 
ton  coast 

ig)  aeveral  other  salmon  fisheries  of  west- 
em  Europe.  C;uiada  and  the  United  States. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  International  con- 
science Is  required,  as  our  societies  grow 
more  complex.  In  order  to  enforce  upon  na- 
tions the  proper  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources within  their  sole  Jurisdiction.  This  Is 
presaged  In  several  activities  related  to  land 
animals  and  birds,  but  it  is  often  overlooked 
that  provision  f>r  this  same  sort  of  thing 
U  made  In  the  Convention  on  Fishing  and 
the  ConservaUon  of  the  Uvlng  Resources  of 
the  High  Seas,  where  Articles  reads: 

"Any  State  which,  even  If  Its  nationals  are 
not  engaged  In  fishing  in  an  area  of  the  high 
seas  not  adjacent  to  its  coast,  has  a  special 
Interest  in  the  conservation  of  the  living  re- 
sources of  the  high  seas  In  that  area,  may 
request  the  State  or  Stales,  whose  nationals 
are  engaged  In  fishing  there  to  take  the  nec- 
essary measures  of  conservation  under  Arti- 
cles 3  and  4  respectively,  at  the  same  time 
mentioning  the  scientific  reasons  which  In 
Its  opinion  make  such  measures  necessary, 
and  IndlcaUng  Ita  special  interest". 

It  is  unquestionable  that  the  broad  exten- 
sion of  zones  of  exclusive  fishery  Jurisdic- 
tion has  broad  internal  appeal  in  many 
countries  in  the  world  and  particularly,  at 
the  moment,  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  It  is  such  a  nice  clear-cut  way  out  of 
a  problem.  In  its  simplicity  It  matches  the 
wiping  out  of  opposlUon  by  the  city  culttire 
of  the  Russian  steppe  country  under  Genghis 
y>ian  by  the  simple  expedient  of  wiping  out 
the  clUes,  and  the  similar  activity  of  his 
grandson  Hulagu  In  Mesopotamia. 

It  Is  always  useful,  however,  before  apply- 
ing a  simple  solution  to  a  complex  problem. 
to  try  and  look  ahead  a  little  to  see  whether 
the  solution  will  not  create  new  problems 
worse  than  the  one  Just  solved.  In  the  United 
States  we  had  some  experience  of  this  nature 
with  the  Truman  Proclamations  of  Septem- 
ber, 1946. 

I  have  Indicated  five  problem  areas  associ- 
ated with  the  broad  fishery  zone  solution  to 
the  fishery  Jurisdiction  problem  which  might 
warrant  detailed  e.xamlnatlon  from  the  view- 
point of  national  and  International  Interests 
before  precipitate  action  Is  taken  In  solving 
the  foreign  fisherman  problem.  Of  course 
there  are  others.  This  list  Is  only  suggestive, 
not  comprehensive. 

TH«     UNTTEO     NATIONS     SOLUTION 

There  Is  a  rather  broadly  based  movement 
abroad  to  turn  over  to  the  United  Nations 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  resources  of 
the  high  seas,  both  aquatic  and  on  the  sea- 
bed. To  some.  Including  some  in  the  United 
States,  this  seems  to  be  a  radical,  far-out 
psoposal  that  will  get  nowhere.  The  chilling 
realization  came  on  December  8,  1966,  that 
this  might  not  be  so.  On  that  date  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  adopted 
a  resolution,  pushed  by  the  United  Statee 
delegation,  on  "Resources  of  the  Sea".  This 
was  supported  In  the  United  States  by  the 
proponents  of  turning  over  the  high  seas  to 
the  United  Nations,  and  work  on  Implement- 
ing this  resolution  Is  now  being  actively  en- 
gaged In  on  a  very  wide  front,  both  nationally 
and  Internationally. 

There  Is  a  wide  variety  of  reasons  behind 
this  proposal.  Senator  Frank  Church  (D- 
Idaho) .  who  was  a  member  of  the  United 
Statee  delegation  to  the  United  Nations  last 
year,  voiced  one  of  these  reasons  In  a  speech 
before  the  United  States  Senate.  A  broad  area 
of  political  thought  In  the  United  Sf^tes 
feels  that  the  United  Nations  requires  to  bo 
more  fully  funded  and  that  It  needs  to  have 
sources  of  funding  independent  of  the  p<:>llt- 


Ica:  vfc'hlnrui  of  the  member  natkini.  This  Is 
not  possible  of  accomplishment  for  political 
reasons  in  the  member  nations.  Senator 
Church  points  out.  however,  that  If  the 
United  Nations  were  given  the  resources  of 
the  high  seas  as  Its  very  own  at  the  present 
tune,  while  the  yield  from  them  Is  rather 
modest.  In  the  course  of  years  when  the  ocean 
resources  are  more  adequ-ttely  harvested  the 
revenues  from  their  use  might  well  p.iy  for 
the  entU-e  cost  of  United  Nations  operation 
on  a  more  adequate  basis  than  now,  and 
quite  lndepeiide:Uly  from  the  purse-strings 
of  the  independent  member  nations. 

There  are.  of  course,  other  re.isous  behind 
such  a  successful  move.  Oue  of  these  is  the 
iiatura!  desire  of  petroleum  drilling  firms, 
axid  large  minmg  corporations,  to  have  ex- 
clusive use  rights  to  specific  deposits  under 
the  sp.i  before  they  in- est  the  ver,  large 
amount  of  capital  required  to  prove  up  and 
harvest  those  resources  The  rrUneral  re- 
sources on  the  deep  seabed  are  vast.  It  Is  be- 
coming le>s  certaiu  that  the  petroleum  re- 
sources under  the  deep  seabed  may  not  be 
important  In  future  years  No  governmental 
entity  now  has  clear  title  to  these  resources 
.lud  therefore,  no  exclusive  use  rights  to 
them  can  be  obtained  It  really  does  not 
matter  to  a  very  large  firm,  having  in  mind 
the  Investment  of  $50  or  $100  mlUlons  of 
capital,  what  governmental  entity  owns  the 
rc.-.-'urce  so  long  as  It  Is  able  and  willing  to 
grant  ua  exclusive  use  pemut  at  a  reasonable 
cost  which  wlU  encourage  bankers  or  boards 
of  directors  to  provide  the  required  capital, 
lo  some  of  these  firms  the  United  Nations 
appears  to  be  a  quite  satisfactory  administra- 
tor of  the  deep-ocean  r..>sources 

In  the  fisheries  field,  however,  there  Is  a 
quite  different  argument  which  is  quite  per- 
3U.i&ive   to  some.   It  runs  like  this: 

Fisheries  lying  in  the  high  seas  are  com- 
mon property  resources  They  are  open  to 
all  comers  on  an  equal  footing  Fishermen 
tend  to  enter  such  a  fishery  until  the  toUl 
value  of  the  harvest  Is  equal  to  the  cost  of 
taking  It.  and  the  average  return  Is  equal  to 
the  average  cost.  Thus  there  Is  no  net  eco- 
nomic yield  (rent,  or  excess  value  of  har.est 
over  cost  of  ciitchlng  It)  from  a  fishery  nat- 
urally stabilized  In  this  fashion. 

The  level  of  fishing  effort  In  a  fishery  cor- 
responding to  the  point  of  maximum  net 
economic  yield  can  be  demonstrated  always 
to  be  less  than  that  amount  of  fishing  effort 
corresponding  to  the  maximum  sustainable 
physical  yield  of  fish  from  the  stock.  The  two 
concepts  are  thus  mutually  exclusive  and 
both  cannot  be  accomplished  A  growing 
number  believe  net  economic  yield  should  be 
the  thing  to  be  maximized. 

The  argument  favoring  this  has  been  gen- 
eralized (Christy  and  Scott.  1965)  to  the 
following  logic,  which  Involved  the  United 
Nations  rather  Inexorably. 

( 1 1  entry  into  any  fishery  should  be 
limited  when  this  Is  required  to  maximize 
the  net  economic  yield  from  it. 

i2i  since  limitation  of  entry  cannot  be 
arranged  unless  the  resource  (or  access  to 
It)  Is  owned  by  some  entity  (or  under  Its 
exclusive  Jurisdiction),  the  living  resources 
of  the  high  seas  each  should  be  put  under 
the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  a  single  man- 
aging agency  as  such  treatment  is  desired. 
(3 1  because  of  the  excessive  mobility  of 
many  such  resources,  and  other  practical 
problems,  the  single  managing  agency  should 
be  the  United  Nations,  and  to  It  should  be 
given  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  each  re- 
source to  be  managed  in  this  manner.  And, 
1 4)  the  revenue  received  by  the  United 
Nations  from  the  operation  of  the  world 
fisheries  In  this  manner  would  be  divided  out 
or  used  in  some  manner  agreed  upon  In  the 
United  Nations. 

This  argument  had  considerable  impact 
on  the  action  leading  up  to  the  passage  by 
the  General  .\ssembly  of  the  resolution  on 
the  "Resources  of  the  Sea".  Economists  In 
Canada  and   the   United  States  have   made 


persuasive  studies  of  salmon  and  halibut 
fisheries  of  the  Northeast  Pacific,  for  in- 
stance, indicating  that  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars are  being  wasted  annually  In  those 
fi.sherles  for  lack  of  UnUtatlon  of  entry  into 
them,  and  the  Canadian  Ministry  of  Fisheries 
Is  giving  serious  study  to  means  of  Initiating 
such  limitation  of  entry  Into  a  fishery  wltulD 
Its  exclusive  Jurisdiction,  the  Fraser  River 
gill-net  salmon  fishery. 

United  Kingdom  biologists  have  made  a 
persuasive  study  of  this  In  relation  to  the 
Antarctic  Whale  fishery  iGuUand.  1967i 
where  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  were  lost 
through  over  killing  as  well  as  by  not  creat- 
ing net  economic  yield.  In  that  Instance  cus- 
tomary international  law  controls  broke 
down  and  were  so  Inetlectlve  that  the  re- 
source was  nearly  lost  In  the  bargain.  It  U 
possible  that  there  is  no  suitable  alternate 
in  such  a  situation  excepting  either  United 
Nations  control  or  eliminating  the  resource 
The  situation  of  the  great  cod.  and  haddoclc 
fisheries  of  the  Northeast  Atlantic  may  be 
similar  i  Meyer.  1967 1.  All  hands  agree  that 
those  resources  are  heavily  overfished,  but 
there  Is  no  agreement  as  to  how  this  can  be 
corrected 

Entirely  aside  from  the  above  quite  telling 
arguments  in  favor  of  giving  exclusive  juris- 
diction over  high  seas  resources  to  the  United 
Nations,  there  is  another  quite  pragmauc 
argument  which  is  beginning  to  appeal  to 
the  long-range  fisherman.  If  the  present 
trend  to  extending  the  breadth  of  Jurisdic- 
tion by  the  coastal  nations  over  fisheries  in 
the  high  seas  adjacent  to  tlieir  coasts  con- 
tinues to  the  logical  ends  noted  lu  the  pre- 
ceding section,  the  long-ran^e  fishermen  are 
going  to  be  out  of  business  in  any  event 
Some  of  these  are  beginning  to  think  th»t 
turning  over  the  whole  business  to  the  United 
Nations  Is  a  considerably  better  alternatiye 
than  that  from  their  viewpoint,  as  they  are 
likely  to  be  in  company  with  a  few  allies 
under  such  an  arrangement,  and  the  man- 
agerial policies  of  the  United  Nations  In  re- 
spect of  the  fisheries  might  Just  be  less  costly 
and  more  wisely  u.sed  than  systems  of  gov- 
ernance that  Individual  nations  might  pro- 
vide In  their  national  lakes. 

As  Intriguing  as  this  solution  to  the  man- 
agement of  high  seas  fishery  problems  ap- 
pears to  be,  there  are  also  some  problems  in- 
volved with  It  which  deserve  mature  thought 
and  study.  Among  these  are; 

1.  Independent  United  Nations 
It  Is  not  all  clear  that  at  this  stage  of  his- 
tory the  member  nations  of  the  United  Na- 
tions want  such  a  body  to  be  Independently 
financed  and  thus  Independent  of  them 
financially.  There  is  a  whole  range  of  P-'ob- 
lems  that  suggest  this,  but  one  from  the 
marine  field  Is  sufflclenlly  Intriguing  to  note 
as  an  example  of  the  class 

When  a  nuclear  powered  submarine  dis- 
appears beneath  the  ocean  and  gets  out  of 
range  of  listening  devices  there  is  no  tech- 
nology available  by  which  It  can  be  found 
again  until  It  wants  to  be  found.  Hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  are  spent  per  year  at- 
tempting to  find  a  solution  to  this  problem 
Until  the  solution  Is  found  the  nuclear 
powered  submarine  has  great.  If  not  con- 
trolling weight  In  the  power  balance  of  the 
world  because  Its  nuclear-tipped  armament 
of  Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missiles  Is  cap- 
able of  reaching  from  the  sea  Into  the  in- 
nermost parts  of  the  largest  land  masses  with 
considerable  effect. 

A  rather  cheap  technology  could  solve  this 
problem.  It  Is  quite  possible  for  each  sub- 
marine to  be  equipped  with  a  device  which 
would  signal  where  It  was  at  all  times,  the 
signal  be  transmitted  continuously  and  in- 
stantaneously from  any  place  on  earth  to  » 
central  computer,  which  would  thus  know 
the  precise  coordinates  of  where  each  such 
submarine  was  at  any  point  of  time  If  the 
signal  for  any  such  submarine  ceased  to 
arrive  at  the  computer  it  could  sound  the 
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alarro  instantaneously  over  as  broad  a  net- 
work as  desired.  Lack  of  receipt  of  the  signal 
would  be  interpreted  as  a  mechanical  failure, 
uDon  which  rescue  or  relief  measures  could 
bi  instantaneously  Initiated,  or  a  war-like 
^t  by  the  sovereign  whose  flag  the  sub- 
mersible wore,  upon  which  other  sovereigns 
could  take  such  defensive  or  offensive  actions 
as  appeared  to  them  to  be  appropriate. 

An  independently  financed  United  Nations, 
the  majority  of  whose  members  could  not  af- 
ford nuclear-powered  submerslbles  and  were 
weary  of  their  omnipresent  threat,  might  Just 
vote  through  a  regulation  establishing  such 
a  centralized  tracking  capability.  It  Is  uncer- 
tain that  those  nations  now  possessing  such 
submersible  capability  would  favor  such  a 
solution  to  this  problem. 

2.  Fiscal  responsibility  and  control 
I  do  not  know  how  it  Is  In  other  countries, 
but  in  the  United  States  at  the  Federal  level 
for  quite  a  long  time  It  has  been  very  firm 
policy  that  all  Income  to  the  federal  treasiury 
should  be  received  in  the  general  fund  with- 
out earmarking  for  particular  use.  and  then 
should  be  appropriated  out  of  the  general 
fund  as  needful  for  particular  purposes.  Thus 
nscal  control  Is  kept  In  legislative  rather 
than  executive  hands.  There  are  a  few  Im- 
portant exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  not 
many.  The  increasing  use  of  cost-benefit 
budgeting  practices  In  enforcing  this  general 
rule  Increasingly  in  both  Federal  and  State 
fields. 

To  turn  over  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over 
ocean  resources  to  the  United  Nations  would 
be  in  the  direction  of  violating  this  rule  In 
two  vital  directions— the  appropriation  of 
monies  of  quite  uncertain  amounts  to  attend 
to  costs  which  have  not  been  examined  from 
tUe  standpoint  of  their  appropriateness, 
much  less  cost-benefit  ratio. 

3.  Nature  of  the  United  Nations 
When  one  establishes  a  regulation  It  Is  apt 
to  be  violated,  or  the  suspicion  arise  that  It 
has  been  violated.  In  that  case  there  require 
to  be  an  enforcement  agency  to  apprehend 
the  supposed  violator,  and  a  Juridical  system 
within  which  he  can  be  given  trial.  In  the 
case  of  fisheries,  depending  upon  the  criteria 
used  in  framing  the  regulation,  there  requires 
to  be  more  or  less  scl»«ntiflc  research  to  as- 
certain the  need  for  regulation,  make  pos- 
sible the  framing  of  regulations  designed  to 
eflectlvely  suit  the  need,  and  monitor  the 
effect  of  the  regulation  In  suiting  the  need. 
This  Is  all  the  more  the  case  in  many  Im- 
portant fisheries  because  of  the  effect  of  en- 
vironmental changes  on  the  abundance  of 
any  particular  stock  of  fish  and  the  Indistinct 
understanding  we  have  of  the  effects  of  dif- 
ferent scales  of  motion  In  the  sea  upon  these 
factors.  Experience  indicates  that  an  au- 
thority Is  needed  for  each  Individual  fishery 
that  will  administer  the  application  of  regu- 
lation to  the  fishery  designed  to  attain  the 
desired  objective  In  the  light  of  scientific, 
social  and  economic  facts  and  criteria. 

All  of  this  presupposes  a  complexity  of  ad- 
ministrative, legislative,  Juridical,  and  scien- 
tific Infrastructure  of  government  which  the 
present  United  Nations  has  not  got.  I  suggest 
that  to  provide  such  an  Infrastructure  In  the 
world  government  structure  would  require 
quite  fundamental  reorganization,  not  only 
of  the  structure  of  the  United  Nations,  but 
the  policies  underlying  it.  While  this  would 
not  be  Impossible  to  do,  experience  Indicates 
that  such  changes  go  rather  slowly  In  the 
International  field,  whereas  total  fishing  ef- 
fort on  the  world  ocean  Is  Increasing  with 
frightening  rapidity.  | 

4.  Cost  of  administration 
The  ocean  Is  a  much  larger  place  than 
most  landsmen  realize.  Long  range  fishing 
vessels  now  number  In  the  hundreds  In  the 
world,  and  medium  range  vessels  In  the  thou- 
sands. They  often  work  BreoR  of  the  world 
ocean  at  points  well  removed  from  centers 


of  authority.  Increasingly  they  are  exceed- 
ingly mobile  and  free  from  the  land  for 
logistic  support  for  longlsh  Intervals  of  time. 

The  economists  who  worry  about  the  lack 
of  net  economic  yield  In  fisheries  working  on 
common  property  resources  are  persuasive 
In  their  indications  of  the  large  profits  that 
would  be  gained  by  limiting  entry  to  those 
fisheries  and  maximizing  their  net  economic 
yield.  It  is  suggested  that  before  major  policy 
changes  In  this  direction  are  adopted  It 
would  be  most  Instructive  to  have  competent 
economic  studies  made  as  to  the  relationship 
between  added  economic  yield  from  this 
source,  and  added  administrative  costs  for 
obtaining  It. 

In  Instances  like  the  Antarctic  whale  fish- 
ery, where  relatively  few  catching  units  take 
modest  numbers  of  animals  In  a  rather  small 
area,  and  land  their  products  In  only  a  few 
ports,  the  added  administrative  costs  might 
be  light  m  relation  to  gain.  In  other  in- 
stances, such  as  the  long-line  tuna  fisheries. 
where  a  good  many  hundreds  of  long-range 
vessels  with  range  capabilities  of  more  than 
10.000  miles  roam  the  entire  tropical,  sub- 
tropical and  temperate  world  ocean  with  the 
option  of  selling  their  catches  In  several 
dozen  ports  all  over  the  world,  the  added  ad- 
ministrative costs  might  be  considerable  In 
relation  to  the  anticipated  benefits. 
5.  The  contest  among  nations  for  food  from 
the  sea 


There  are  at  least  ninety  coastal  nations 
In  the  world  that  strongly  desire  to  increase 
the  volume  and  relative  share  that  they  get 
of  the  ocean's  food  yield.  Their  reasons  are 
various  and  In  many  Instances  complex. 
Some  wish  to  earn  foreign  exchange.  Some 
wish  to  save  foreign  exchange.  Some  wish  to 
build  their  local  Industries,  and  others  wish 
to  protect  theirs.  Some  simply  want  more 
animal  protein  with  which  to  satisfy  the 
needs  or  wants  of  their  peoples.  A  nation  like 
Iceland  depends  on  the  sea  for  nearly  every- 
thing it  has;  a  nation  Uke  Japan  depends 
on  the  sea  for  food.  They  take  precisely  op- 
posite views  of  how  the  harvesting  of  ocean 
resources  should  be  managed,  and  there  ex- 
ists In  the  world  every  possible  shade  of 
sovereign  opinion  between  those  extremes. 

Obviously  the  resolution  of  those  conmct- 
ing  views  would  require  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent approach  If  the  United  Nations  had  ex- 
clusive JurUdlctlon  over  high  seas  resources 
rather  than  Its  present  position  of  sitting  off 
to  the  side  as  an  arbiter  called  m  occasion- 
ally  to  comment  on  a  dispute.  Whether  the 
united  Nations  would  survive  this  test  of 
fire  might  be  a  problem. 

L^th  the  coastal  state  solution  the 
united  Nations  solution  has  many  attractive 
attributes,  particularly  the  simple  one  we 
all  like  t«J  employ  of  turning  the  problem 
over  to  d^rge  to  handle  while  we  stend  at 
the  side  and  comment  critically,  "bold  his 
coat.  I  have  pointed  out  five  areas  that  might 
warrant  further  examination  before  this  so- 
iutlon  is  adopted.  Again  this  is  a  suggestive 
and  not  comprehensive,  list. 

THE    mTEBNATlONAt   LAV7    SOLUTION 

The  one  thing  about  the  solution  provided 
by  contlnulngto  operate  In  these  matters 
J  we  have  been  doing  for  a  rather  long 
whUe  is  that  the  methodology  is  so  clumsy, 
and  works  so  poorly,  that  almost  nobody  U 
m  favor  of  It.  Itmay  be  instructive,  however, 
to  l^k  aisome  of  Its  details  before  throwing 
Se^lutlon  in  the  International  ash-can. 
and  saving  good-riddance  to  It. 

in  Art^ll  2  of  the  "Convention  on  to^ 
High  Seas"  this  third  alternative  Is  trea^ 
geferauTbut  Importantly.  In  these  words: 

"These  freedoms,  and  others  which  are  rec- 
ognized by  the  general  prthclpl^  of  Inter- 
national law,  shall  be  exercised  by  all  States 
luh  reasonable  regard  to  the  l:^terestsof 
other  States  in  their  exercise  of  the  freedom 
of  the  high  seas-  (italic  suppUed ) . 

The  reference  is  to  the  four  freedoms  stipu- 


lated in  the  article,  for  coastal  and  non- 
coastal  nations,  in  the  use  of  the  high  seas: 
freedom  of  navigation,  freedom  of  fishing, 
freedom  to  lay  submarine  cables  and  plpe- 
Unes.  and  freedom  to  fly  over  the  high  seas. 
In  the  "Convention  on  Pishing  and  Con- 
servation of  the  Living  Resources  of  the  High 
Seas"  this  third  alternate  Is  treated  some- 
what more  specifically  In  Article  1  as  follows: 
"All  States  have  the  right  lor  their  na- 
tionals to  engage  In  fishing  on  the  high  seas, 
subject  (a)  to  their  treaty  obligations,  (b)  to 
the  interests  and  rights  of  coastal  Statee  as 
provided  for  in  this  convention  and  (c)  to 
the  provisions  contained  m  the  following  ar- 
ticles concerning  conservation  of  the  living 
resotu'ces  of  the  high  seas." 

What  comprises  the  high  seas  is  set  out 
in  Article  1  of  the  "Convention  on  the  High 
Seas"  in  these  words: 

"The  term  "high  seas"  means  all  parts  of 
the  sea  that  axe  not  Included  In  the  terri- 
torial sea  or  in  the  Internal  waters  of  a 
State". 

The  inner  limit  of  the  high  seas  is  defined 
in  Article  VI  of  the  "Convention  on  the  Ter- 
ritorial Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone"  In 
these  words: 

"The  outer  limit  of  the  territorial  sea  Is  the 
line  every  point  of  which  is  at  a  distance 
from  the  nearest  point  of  the  baseline  equal 
to  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea". 

The  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  has  not 
been  agreed  to  In  a  general  international 
convention,  but  the  practice  of  nations  and 
their  voting  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea  confer- 
ence In  1958  and  1960  make  it  clear  that 
well  over  two-thirds  of  the  nations  consider 
the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  to  He  be- 
tween 3  and  12  marine  miles,  and  no  greater 
than  the  latter.  This  situation  was  summed 
up  succinctly  by  the  International  Law 
Commission  (Report  of  the  International 
Law  Commission  covering  the  work  of  its 
eighth  session,  23  AprU-4  July,  1956.  Article 
3)  In  these  words: 

■  1  The  Commission  recognizes  that  Inter- 
national practice  Is  not  uniform  as  regards 
the   deUmltatlon   of   the   territorial   sea. 

"2  The  Commission  considers  that  inter- 
national law  does  not  permit  an  extension 
of  the  territorial  sea  beyond  twelve  mUcs. 
"3  The  Commission,  without  making  any 
decision  as  to  the  breadth  of  the  territorial 
sea  up  to  that  limit,  notes,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  many  States  have  fixed  a  breadth 
greater  than  three  miles  and.  on  the  other 
hand,  that  many  States  do  not  recognize 
such  a  breadth  when  that  of  their  own  ter- 
ritorial sea  Is  less." 

The  coastal  nation  has  sovereignty,  and 
thus  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  the  use  of 
resources  or  on  in  its  land,  territorial  sea  and 
inland  waters  as  set  out  In  Article  I  of  the 
"Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  ana 
the   Contiguous  Zone"  In   these  words: 

"1  The  sovereignty  of  a  State  extends, 
beyond  Its  land  territory  and  Its  Internal 
waters,  to  a  belt  of  sea  adjacent  to  Its  coast, 
described  as  the  territorial  sea. 

"2  This  sovereignty  is  exercised  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  these  articles  and  to 
other  rules  of  international  law." 

In  addition  to  this  the  coastal  nation  has 
exclusive  right  to  explore  and  exploit  the 
natural  resources  of  its  continental  shelf 
These  are  defined  In  Article  2,  paragraph  4  of 
the  "Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf 

In  these  words:  ^  ..    ,„  ,.»,.„« 

■■The  natural  resources  referred  to  in  tnese 
articles  consist  of  the  mineral  and  other 
non-living  resources  of  the  sea-bed  and  sub- 
soil together  with  living  organisms  belong- 
ing to  sedentary  species,  that  is  to  say, 
organisms  which,  at  the  harvestable  stage, 
either  are  immobile  on  or  under  the  sea- 
bed or  are  unable  to  move  except  in  con- 
stant physical  contact  with  the  sea-bed  or 
the  sub-soil". 

In  the  minerals  field  it  Is  quite  clear  that 
at  present  the  natural  resources  of  the  sea- 
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bed  and  subsoil  beyond  the  continental  shelX 
are  tb«  property  of  all  nations  collectively. 
and  I  do  not  Itnow  of  any  regiilatlons  yet 
adoptfld  among  the  nations  to  manage  the 
use  of  these  common  property  resources.  If 
on«  takes  reasonable  care  to  read  the  doc- 
umentation that  describes  the  legislative  In- 
tent, from  the  1958  Coafereace  on  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  and  the  preparatory  work  of  the  In- 
ternational Law  Commission,  particularly 
during  Its  1955  and  196fl  sessions,  the  fuzzy- 
nees  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  juridical  con- 
tinental shelf  Is  not  as  vague  as  some  would 
like  to  think. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  living  resources 
of  the  sea  It  is  clear  that  everything  outside 
the  territorial  sea.  and  not  a  resource  of  the 
continental  shelf.  Is  the  common  property  of 
all  nations,  coastal  or  non-coastal.  Growing 
from  International  reaction  to  various  activi- 
ties of  the  United  States  Government  the 
quootlon  of  whether  the  breadth  of  the  ter- 
ritorial sea  is  3  or  13  miles  broad,  which  was 
never  of  great  Importance  from  the  stand- 
point of  world  ashery  management.  Is  be- 
coming quite  Insignificant.  When  the  United 
^  State*  opted  (or  a  12  mile  zone  of  exclusive 
flahery  Jurisdiction  It  was  Inevitable  that 
a  majority  of  those  who  had  not  done  so 
ptVTlously  would  opt  In  the  same  direction. 
It  was  also  Ineviubie  that  the  differentiation 
between  exclusive  fishery  zone,  for  which 
there  is  no  provision  in  international  law, 
and  the  territorial  sea  and  conUguous  zone. 
would  evaporate  and.  as  noted  above,  this 
la  Is  the  course  of  happening  about  as  fast 
as  anything  moveu  in  the  International  field. 
The  nations  have  adopted  rules  for  man- 
aging the  commonly  owned  living  natural 
resources  In  the  ocean.  In  Article  1.  paragraph 
2  of  the  "Convention  on  Pishing  and  Con- 
servation of  the  Living  Resources  of  the  High 
Seas."  the  naUons  have  agreed  to  conserve 
these   resources   In   these   words: 

"All  States  have  the  duty  to  adopt,  or  to 
cooperate  with  other  States.  In  adopting,  such 
measures  for  their  respective  nationals  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  conservation  of  the 
living  resources  of  the   high  seas  " 

In  Article  2  of  the  same  convention  con- 
servation Is  defined  quite  clearly  In  these 
words: 

"As  employed  in  this  convention,  the  ex- 
pression 'conservation  of  the  llvlnc;  resources 
of  the  high  seas'  means  the  aggregate  of 
the  measures  rendering  possible  the  optimum 
sustainable  yield  from  those  resources  so  as 
to  secure  a  maximum  supply  of  food  and 
other  marine  pr^xJucta  Conservation  pro- 
grammes should  be  formulated  with  a  view 
to  seciirlni?  in  the  Hrst  place  a  supply  of 
food   for   human   consumption" 

This  forms  the  framework  under  which 
the  management  of  International  fisheries  Is 
supposed  to  operate  and  It  Is.  conceptually, 
a  pretty  tight  and  well-reasoned  system  It 
did  not  occur  over  night  to  a  harried  group 
of  Plenlpotentl.arles  In  Geneva  In  the  sprint? 
of  1958.  By  and  Urge  it  Is  codification  of  the 
practice  of  nations  that  has  ?rown  up  over 
the  years  and  formed  a  body  much  like  the 
Common  Law  It  was  worked  over  and  pol- 
ished and  perfected  by  many  groups  of  ex- 
perts In  Its  preparation 

Examples  can  be  pointed  out  where  the 
system  has  worked  and  Is  working,  rea-son- 
ably  well.  These  examples  are  few  and  com- 
prise the  Fur-Seal  Fishery  of  the  North 
Pacific,  the  halibut  fishery  of  the  Northeast 
Pacific,  the  sockeye  and  pink  salmon  fishery 
of  the  Fraser  River,  the  tuna  fisheries  of 
the  troplcaJ  and  sub-tropical  Eastern  Pacif- 
ic, and  the  Northwest  Pacific  Fisheries.  In 
all  of  theee  examples  overfishing  has  oc- 
ciirred  or  threatened  In  a  high  seas  fishery 
and  has  been  prevented  or  cured  or  Is  in  the 
process  of  curing,  through  Joint  activities 
of  the  governments  whoae  fishermen  partici- 
pate tn  the  fisheries 

When  one  considers  that  this  whole  process 
is  only  56  years  old.  having  been  Initiated 


by  the  Fur  Seal  Convention  of  1911.  the  slim 
accomplishments  that  have  come  do  not 
form  a  bad  record  in  human  affairs 

One  example  can  also  be  cited  where  this 
system  has  not  worked  well  at  all,  and  that 
Is  the  International  Whaling  Commission 
under  whose  ministrations  the  Antarctic 
whale  fishery  has  very  nearly  disappeared 
and  which  has  been,  so  far.  equally  etiectlve 
elsewhere  in  the  world 

Other  ex-unples  can  be  cited  where  the 
system  has  Just  fiddled  along,  not  exactly 
falling  from  the  standpoint  of  management 
of  the  use  of  the  resources  within  Its  pur- 
view, but  not  exactly  working  satisfactorily 
either,  tjiich  examples  :u-e  the  North  Blast 
Atlantic  Fisheries  Commission,  the  North 
West  Atlantic  I-lsherles  Commission,  and  the 
North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission. 

There  are  other  International  bodies  that 
have  no  management  function  bat  exist  as 
a  clearing  house  of  scientific  Information,  a 
point  of  collatHjration  among  scientists  and 
administrators  of  different  nations,  etc. 
Among  these  are  the  International  Commis- 
sion for  the  Exploration  of  the  Seas,  the  Gen- 
eral Fisheries  Council  for  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Indo  Pacific  Fisheries  Council,  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  for  the  Southwest  At- 
lantic, etc. 

This  Is  not  the  place  to  examine  In  detail 
why  some  of  these  international  fisheries 
tKidies  have  worked  well,  others  poorly,  and 
others  fairly  well,  but  some  very  brief  com- 
ments can  be  made 

1.  Time 

The  Pur  Seal  Problem  ran  through  Inter- 
national arbitrations,  negotiations,  and  other 
activities  steadily  from  1835  to  1911  before  a 
mechanism  was  devUed  to  handle  the  prob- 
lem satisfactorily  The  P\ir  Seal  were  killed 
down  to  where  they  were  nearly  gone  before 
settlement  was  accomplished  Negotiations 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  over 
what  to  do  about  the  halibut  fishery  and  the 
Phaser  River  Salmon  fishery  both  began  In 
earnest  In  1896  and  continued  pretty  steadily, 
year  by  year  until  hallbvit  were  brought 
under  regulation  In  1932  and  the  Fraser  River 
sockeye  salmon  In  1945  C-nnve.-satlons  with 
Mexico  respecting  the  management  of  the 
Pacific  Tuna  fishery  began  In  iy28,  culmi- 
nated In  a  conservation  treaty  In  1949.  which 
actually  did  not  operate  but  was  replaced 
by  the  Convention  establishing  the  Inter- 
.\merlcan  Tropical  Tuna  Commission  In 
1950.  to  which  Mexico  adhered  In  1961. 

The  point  is  made  that  such  leisurely 
pr  igress  Is  no  longer  commensurate  with  the 
rapid  progres-s  in  fishing  pressure,  which  can 
concentrate  with  great  weight  on  a  new.  or 
old,  fishery  resource  and  make  a  solid  Im- 
pression on   It   m   two   or   three   years   time. 

2.  Independent  scientific  itafj 
The  Halibut  Commission.  Fraser  River 
Salmon  Commission,  and  Inter-Anierican 
Tropical  Tuna  Commission  have  staffs  that 
are  employed  by.  and  answerable  to.  the 
international  Commission  There  Is  general 
agreement  among  fishery  professionals  that 
this  has  enhanced  the  ability  of  these  com- 
missions to  do   their  work  satisfactorily 

J    Money 

These  three  quite  successful  commissions 
often  have  been  supptirted  by  funding  by 
their  member  countries  on  a  level  more  ade- 
quate than  those  governments  have  funded 
the  research  by  their  own  fishery  agencies  on 
interna!  fishery  management  problems  of 
comparable  magnitude. 

4  Scientific  foundation 

In  the  five  successful  management  com- 
missions noted  above  successful  managerial 
regulation  has  followed  the  acquisition  of 
adequate  scientific  Information  so  that  the 
overfishing  problem  could  be  Identified,  and 
measures  recommended  for  Its  alleviation  on 
the  basis  of  scientific  work  of  sufficient  ade- 


quacy so  that  most  of  the  factual  basis  for 
the  decisions  was  not  controversial. 

5.   Number  of  participating  countnes 

The  number  of  participating  countries  la 
these  successful  International  regulatory 
bodies  has  been  relatively  small.  In  the  Pur 
Seal  Commission  there  are  four  (Russia, 
Japan,  Canada  and  United  States):  in  the 
Halibut  Commission  two  (Canada  and  tht 
United  States):  in  the  Fraser  River  Salmon 
Commission  two  (Canada  and  the  United 
States) :  in  the  Tuna  Commission  there  wer« 
two  members  (United  States  and  Costa  Rlcsi 
In  the  formative  years  of  the  work,  later 
Joined  by  Panama,  Ecuador.  Mexico,  with 
Canada  now  In  the  process  of  Joining,  and 
In  the  Northwest  Pacific  Commission  two 
(  Russia  and  Japan ) . 

While  we  do  not  have  time  to  analyse  these 
matters  fully  here.  It  Is  noted  that  In  the 
Atlantic  overfishing  pressure  Is  developing 
rapidly  In  many  fisheries,  none  of  the  com- 
missions there  have  much  Independent  sci- 
entific staff,  neither  the  national  agenclei 
nor  the  Intern.itlonal  bodies  are  provided 
with  adequate  funding  to  do  the  necessary 
scientific  research,  the  fishery  problems  tend 
to  be  more  complex  (multiple-species)  than 
In  the  Pacific,  and  the  number  of  countrlM 
Involved  Is  likely  to  range  between  fifteen 
and  twenty  In  any  particular  undertaking. 

CONSEBVATION    VERSUS    DISTRIBUTION    Or   CATCH 

It  must  be  kept  carefully  In  mind  that 
this  whole  customary  international  law 
mechanism  has  been  aimed  In  recent  years 
at  the  prevention  of  overfishing,  and  that 
there  has  been  no  general  agreement  among 
the  nations  as  to  the  division  of  the  yield 
from  the  regulated  fishery.  In  the  case  of 
the  North  Pacific  Pur  Seals  there  has  been  a 
formula  for  the  division  of  the  yield  among 
the  four  participating  countries  since  1911. 
and  this  has  undoubtedly  been  a  strong  fac- 
tor In  the  success  of  that  program.  In  the 
same  way  Canada  and  the  United  Statei 
agreed  on  a  50-50  split  of  the  Fraser  River 
Sockeye  Salmon  catch  as  a  pre  condition  for 
their  joint  conservation  efforts.  In  the  North- 
we.st  Pacific  Fisheries  there  Is  no  formal 
at;reement.  but  a  tendency  to  work  toward  a 
."iO  50  split  of  the  salmon  and  crab  catches 
between  Russia  and  Japan  Otherwise  the 
problem  of  division  of  yield  has  been  a  bar- 
rier to  the  Initiation  of  conservation  prac- 
tices, except  In  the  Halibut  and  Eastern 
Pacific  Tuna  fisheries  where  regulation  hai 
been  on  the  basis  of  an  annual  overall  quots 
taken  on  the  basis  of  first  come  first  served. 

THB    T.\0   APPROACH 

The  problems  Involved  In  high  seas  flsh- 
erle.s  management  are  by  definition  Interna- 
tional problems.  Until  about  1960  they  were 
all  handled  by  Intergovernmental  mean*, 
that  Is  to  say.  by  the  governments  whose 
fishermen  were  directly  Involved  In  that  par- 
ticular fishery  working  out  agreement* 
among  themselves  as  best  they  could  with- 
out much  reference  to  the  rest  of  the  Inter- 
national community. 

The  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations  at  Its  start  In  1945  had. 
as  one  of  Its  Initial  five  divisions,  a  fisheries 
division  It  set  out  to  form  a  series  of  re- 
glonikl  fisheries  councils  around  the  world 
but  only  got  as  far  as  establishing  the  first  of 
these,  the  Indo-Paclfic  Fishery  Council,  in 
1948  The  second,  the  Latin  American  Fish- 
eries Council,  never  received  enough  ratifica- 
tions to  the  agreement  to  come  into  force, 
and  that  was  the  end  of  the  Regional  Plsh- 
erle«;  Council  scheme. 

The  strong  fishing  nations,  then  mostly  In 
the  North  Pacific  and  North  Atlantic,  rather 
.-ictlvely  did  not  want  PAO  meddling  In  their 
delicate  International  fishery  management 
probiem-s.  which  they  had  enough  trouble  In 
finding  solutions  to  without  outside  help. 
The  North  Pacific  four  (Japan.  Russia,  Can- 
ada, and  United   States)    were   working  out 
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their  problems  In  various  comblnaUons.  The 
lSh^tlanUc  ten  or  eleven  had  the  IC^ 
m  the  Northeast  Atlantic,  and  Joined  wlUi 
Lada   and   the  United   States   In    1948   to 
ioiTO  ICN\F  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic,  to 
handle  their  Joint  fishery  problems,  and  PAO 
was  not  very  welcome  at  first  In  either  area. 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  there  were,  at 
tha'    time,    no    overfishing    problems.    The 
ihery  problems  there  were  the  development 
oTthe  fisheries  and.  for  the  most  part,  these 
were  Individual  national  problems  In  which 
neighboring    countries    had    little    interest 
PAO  Fisheries  Division  worked  at  these  with 
•he  funds  and  staff  available  to  It,  and  did  not 
ake  a  very  vigorous  part  In  the  International 
^an  events  which  were  shaping  up  In  the 
mid-1950B  because  It  was  not  very  welcome 
in  them.  The  1955  "Conference  on  the  Con- 
servation of  the  Living  Resources  of  the  Sea 
was  held  In  Its  headquarters  In  Rome,  but 
under  the  management  of  the  United  Na- 
Hon«  with  FAO  staff  not  much  consulted  or 
paid  attention  to.  The  1958  and  1960  Confer- 
inces  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  In  Geneva,  de- 
tnlte  the  fact  that  fisheries  Issues  controlled 
toe  major  votes,  were  also  convened  by  the 
United   Nations,  FAO   staff   were   invited   as 
observers,  but  were  largely  Ignored. 

By  I960  It  was  quite  apparent  to  fishery 
professionals   that   the   great   expansion   In 
long  range  fishing  power.  Initiated  first  by 
Japan    and    followed    vigorously    by    Russia. 
was  going  to  be  foUowed  by  others,  and  was 
going  to  create  a  most  extraordinarily  serious 
group  of  fishery  Jurisdictional   problems  In 
Uie  world.  Japan   was   already   fishing   the 
whole  world  ocean  for  tuna  and  the  catch  per 
unit  of  effort  was  going  down  everywhere. 
The  Antarctic  whale  fisheries  were  past  their 
prime  and  heading  down  hill  fast.  The  east- 
em  Bering  Sea  was  being  very  heavUy  fished 
by  Japan  and  Russia.  The  Moroccan-Maure- 
tanlan  area  was  already  developing  overfish- 
ing problems  on  the  trawl  side.  Pishing  by  a 
variety  of  countries  was  beginning   further 
south  on  the  West  African  coast.  The  North- 
east Atlantic  cod  and  haddock  fisheries  were 
showing  overfishing  signs  already. 

The    great    world-wide    expansion  In    the 
more  effective  use  of  the  ocean  was  Just  be- 
ginning to  catch  the  public  fancy,  and  the 
oc»nographers  were   beginning  to  organize 
internationally.  In  1960  two  events  took  place 
which  particularly  Illustrated  the  weak  posl- 
Uon  of  FAO  Fisheries  Division  In  these  mat- 
ters, and   the   need   for   a   stronger   fishery 
agency  In   the  United   Nations   family.  The 
ooeanographers  took  the  Initial  step  leading 
to  the  formation  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Oceanographlc  Commission  in  UNESCO,  and 
the   Commission    for    Scientific    and   Tech- 
nological Cooperation  of  the  States  south  of 
the  Sahara  petitioned  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations  to  Initiate  actions  that 
would    lead    to    the    formation    of    a    West 
African  Tuna  Commission  modeled  on  the 
successful     Inter-Amerlcan    Tropical    Tuna 
Commission. 

In  the  one  InsUnce  the  international 
oceanographers  went  forward  with  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Intergovernmental  Ocean- 
ographlc Commission  In  UNESCO  largely 
ignoring  fish  problems,  fishery  sclentUts  and 
the  PAO  Division  of  Fisheries.  In  the  other 
Instance  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  forwarded  the  CCTA  request  for  a 
tuna  commission  to  FAO,  and  the  fisheries 
division  of  FAO  was  unable  to  respond. 

By  I960,  due  to  lack  of  attention  and 
support  from  the  fishery  agencies  of  the 
member  countries  primarily,  the  Fisheries 
Division  of  FAO,  Instead  of  being  one  among 
five  divisions,  had  become  one  among  twen- 
ty-one divisions  In  the  organization.  Funds 
tor  Its  work  simply  had  not  grown,  and  Its 
problems  had.  Since  the  fishery  people  In 
the  member  countries  were  not  much  Inter- 
ested In  FAO,  and  the  agriculture  and  for- 
estry people  were,  the  money  and  strength 
had  gone  to  agriculture  and  forestry. 


The  organization  of  ICO  In  UNESCO  Il- 
lustrated the  weakness  of  FAO  fisheries 
division  In  such  a  glaring  way  that  at  the 
1961  General  Conference  of  PAO  the  fishery 
people  made  stronger  representations  than 
they  had  for  some  time,  and  by  the  1963 
General  Conference  of  FAO  they  were  in 
nearly  fuU.  open  revolt. 

The  Director-General  of  FAO.  the  Council 
of  FAO,  and  the  General  Conference  of  FAO 
responded  to  these  Importunities  from  the 
fishery  people  with  a  good  deal  of  alacrity. 
In  1962  the  Director-General  appointed  an 
Advisory  Committee  on  Marine  Resources 
Research,  which  began  operating  early  in 
1963.  During  1964  the  funding  for  the  Fish- 
ery Division  began  to  Improve,  and  there 
were  changes  In  top  management.  Planning 
began  In  earnest  on  the  reorganization  of 
the  fishery  function  In  FAO.  The  1965  Gen- 
eral Conference  authorized — 

(a)  the  elevation  of  the  PUherles  Division 
to  the  status  of  a  Department  in  the  organi- 
zation,   headed    by    an    Assistant-Director 

General.  „  ^ 

(b)  the  creation  of  a  Committee  on  Fish- 
eries composed  of,  where  possible,  the  senior 
fishery  officials  of  thirty  member  countries. 

and 

(c)  a  program  of  expansion  for  the  new 
Department  which  would  approximately 
double  It  in  size  In  sU  years  time.  In  the 
intervening  years,  also.  Special  Fund  of  the 
United  Nations,  through  Pre-development 
Survey  Projects  In  many  developing  coun- 
tries, administered  by  FAO.  had  vastly  in- 
creased the  world  wide  scope  (and  prob- 
lems)  of  PAO  PUherles  Department, 

In  1966  FAO  PUheries  Department  was  be- 
coming a  powerftU  factor  In  international 
fisheries  matters,  ICES  and  ICNAF  were,  by 
this  time,  working  smoothly  with  FAO  and 
the  collaboration  was  valued  on  aU  sides.  IOC 
had  somewhat  tapered  off  from  Its  first  lunge 
at  ocean  affairs,  was  concentrating  on  the 
scientific  aspects  of  oceanography,  and  was 
working  rather  well  with  FAO.  The  Atlantic 
tuna  problem  finally  was  brought  within  the 
purview  of  a  Conference  of  Plenipotentiaries, 
convened  by  FAO,  representing  17  nations, 
and  a  "Convention  on  the  Rational  Utiliza- 
tion of  Atlantic  Tuna"  was  negotiated  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  early  1968. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1966  the  new  FAO 
Committee  on  Fisheries  held  its  Inaugural 
meeting  and  reacted  most  effectively  to  the 
problems  put  before  It.  Recognizing,  in  par- 
ticular, the  need  for  a  better  organization  of 
international  fishery  affairs  In  the  Indian 
Ocean  area  It  appointed  a  special  Working 
Party  to  look  into  that  matter.  Realizing 
that  growing  fishing  pressure  was  develop- 
ing  points  of  tension  among  nations  In  dif- 
ferent areas  of  the  world  ocean  It  established 
a  standing  subcommittee  to  keep  those  mat- 
ters under  review  and  report  to  it  with  recom- 
mendations from  time  to  time.  These  two 
subordinate  bodies  have  met  in  the  Interim 
and  have  prepared  a  series  of  reconunenda- 
tlons  for  the  Conunlttee's  review. 

in  a  worid  beset  with  fishery  Jurisdiction 
problems  this  dull  recital  of  developnaents 
in  FAO  fishery  activities  U  not  very  exciting. 
Nobody,  in  particular  the  Assistant  Director 
General  of  the  Fisheries  Department  or  his 
top  staff  men.  would  tell  you  that  the  De- 
partment is  on  top  of  its  problems  yet  or  even 
gaining  ground.  Recruitment  of  the  needed 
experts  is  a  steady  problem  because  the  stock 
of  trained  manpower  In  the  world  Is  small. 
Field  programs,  spurred  on  by  Special  Fund 
m  most  effective  fashion,  threaten  steadily 
to  submerge  and  drown  the  regular  program 
of  work  which  is  the  core  of,. tbe  Depart- 
ment's being,  and  without  which  the  field 
programs  cannot  work  weU.  The  developing 
countries  demand  more  development  work 
The  strong  fishing  countries  follow  the  lead 
of  Japan  and  Russia  and  develop  long  range 
fisheries  that  create  overfishing  problems  off 
far-away  shores  before  their  own.   or   any 
other  scientists  can  move  In  to  keep  a  record 


of  what  Is  transpiring.  The  nations  do  not 
send  In  their  statistics  on  time  because  they 
have  not  gathered  them,  and  many  can  make 
only  the  most  crude  estimates  of  what  has 
been  caught,  by  whom,  where.  The  nations 
build  their  fisheries  more  rapidly  than  they 
build  their  administrative  and  scientific  and 
infrastructure  to  take  care  of  them.  There 
are  millions  for  development  and  dimes  for 
management  and  research. 

Again,  nobody  will  claim  that  this  Is  a 
happy  situation  or  a  perfect  approach.  All  I 
will  say  is  that  it  Is  better  than  anything 
that  has  existed  before,  and  a  far  cry  from 
what  existed  so  short  a  time  as  seven  years 
ago.  It  contains  no  panaceas  for  the  interna- 
tional troubles  of  the  world.  But  I  know  of 
none  elsewhere  either. 

THE   ikAPE    OP   THINGS    TO   COME 


Some  things  can  be  stated  with  great  cer- 
tainty respecting  these  problems.  Fishing 
effort  will  continue  to  increase  rapidly  in 
the  world  ocean  because  the  need  and  de- 
sire for  animal  protein  Is  great  in  the  world 
and  It  can  be  had  more  cheaply  and  abun- 
dantly from  the  sea  than  from  the  land. 

The  nations  will  continue  to  mine  the 
ocean  rather  than  husband  It  because  It  be- 
longs to  everyone  and,  therefore,  to  nobody. 
Husbandry  takes  care  and  money.  Until  the 
research  Is  done  nobody  can  estimate  the 
point  of  maxlmiun  sustainable  yield,  much 
less  the  point  of  maximum  net  economic 
yield;  appropriate  regulations  cannot  be 
framed  to  accomplish  any  objective  set;  and 
monitoring  to  determine  the  relationship  be- 
tween regulation  and  accomplishment  will 
not  be  done  on  time.  The  research  will  not 
be  done  before  the  specialists  are  trained  to 
do  the  research.  The  Bpecialists  will  not  be 
trained  until  the  funds  are  provided  to  create 
the  Jobs  for  young  people  to  train  themselves 
for. 

The  consequence  of  lack  of  knowledge  will 
create  tensions  among  the  nations,  and  they 
win  react  to  defend  their  short-term  Interests 
by  what  means  they  have  at  hand.  Already 
diplomats  are  solving  fishery  problems  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis  designed  to  keep  the  peace  and 
not  to  secure  the  most  effective  use  of  the 
sea.  There  are  growing  two  great  camps — the 
strong  fishing  nations  and  the  developing 
fishing  nations. 

In  these  ocean  affairs  we  deal  with  a 
strange  confrontation  of  concepts  which 
many  people  cannot,  or  will  not,  understand. 
The  total  production  of  usable  animal  pro- 
tein by  the  ocean  is  larger  than  the  present 
population  of  the  world  could  possibly  eat. 
When  you  say  that,  the  layman  believes  you 
have  said  that  the  fishery  resources  of  the 
sea  are  inexhaustible.  On  the  other  hand, 
every  single  fishery  resource  in  the  ocean  Is 
capable  of  being  overfished,  no  matter  what 
its  size.  A  good  example  on  the  large  end  Is 
the  Peruvian  anchovy  stock,  which  was  Just 
beginning  to  be  fished  substantially  In  1956 
and  by  1966  had  already  been  brought  under 
conservation  regulations  at  an  annual  catch 
level  of  about  eight  million  tons. 

Thus,  we  have  the  paradox  of  great  scope 
for  expansion  In  ocean  fisheries  along  side 
an  absolute  need  for  population  dynamics 
research  on  every  fish  stock  being  fished. 
Since  fishing  effort  Is  now  bo  effective,  the 
conservation  research  must  be  commenced 
when  the  fishery  starts  or  it  Is  Ukely  not  to 
provide  Its  answers  In  time  to  detect  and  head 
off  overfishing.  We  were  patricularly  fortu- 
nate, for  Instance,  that  the  research  In  Peru 
started  off  on  a  substantial  scale  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  heavy  surge  for- 
ward in  fishing,  or  we  would  not  have  been 
able  to  tell  that  the  stock  had  reached  ap- 
proximately the  level  of  maximum  sustain- 
able productivity  In  1966. 

Money  Is  available  for  fishery  develop- 
ment, but  the  money  for  the  conservation 
research  is  very  hard  to  find  before  over- 
fishing is  plainly  evident. 
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Thla  factor  underlies  much  of  the  tension 
-In  United  States  and  Canada  fishing  clrclee 
reapectlng  the  Ashitlc  and  European  n.shery 
expansions  on  both  sides  of  North  America. 
On  the  east  coaat  the  Europeans  are  fish- 
ing very  heavUv  on  substantially  the  same 
species  they  are  fishing  in  the  Northeast 
Atlantic.  In  the  Northeast  Atlantic  the  Eu- 
ropeans are  in  pretty  good  agreement  that 
the  major  resources  of  cod  and  haddock  are 
heavily  overfished  Those  fisheries  also  ofTer 
a  claMlc  case  of  no  net  economic  yield  be- 
cause. U  the  fishing  efTort  were  reduced  by 
half  on  cod.  the  physical  yield  of  fish  would 
probably  increase  by  at  least  ten  per  cent 
(Meyer,  1967 1 

The  Europeans  know  this,  and  they  do 
nothing  practical  'o  atop  the  overfishing  in 
their  own  backyard  Instead  they  come  over 
on  our  side  of  the  ocean  and  flsh  the  same 
kinds  of  flsh.  and  we  are  afraid  that  the 
same  story  of  overfishing  will  result.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  that  seems  to  be  near.  If  not 
already  here  There  is  an  International  Com- 
mlMlon  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Plsh- 
erlee  Commission,  but  on  It  the  Europeans 
have  practical  veto  over  conservation  regu- 
lations they  do  not  want 

On  the  Pacific  coast  the  altuaUon  Is  some- 
what worse  because  flshln.?  pressure  Is  build- 
ing more  rapidly  snd  there  Is  not  even  the 
mechanism  of  a  general  conservaUon  treaty 
under  which  the  four  affected  countries 
(Japan,  Russia.  Canada,  and  United  States) 
can  deal  Jointly  with  the  general  fishery  con- 
servaUon problems  Accordingly  they  deal 
with  special  parts  of  the  problem  In  groups  of 
two  or  three  and  Increasingly  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis  without  any  sound  sclentlflc  basis  for 
the  diplomatic  actions  being  Uken.  Our 
west  coast  fishermen  are  apprehensive  not 
only  about  the  competition,  but  because 
they  do  not  know  what  day  a  big  Russian 
or  Japa&ese  fleet  will  arrive  in  their  area  and 
destroy  their  livelihood  for  years  by  scoop- 
ing up  all  the  flsh  in  sight. 

These  are  precisely  the  worries  and  appre- 
hensions of  the  peoples  In  the  developing 
oountrlee  of  the  tropics  and  southern  hemi- 
sphere. Until  we  northerners  have  shown 
greater  apUtude  for  solving  the  overflshlng 
problems  we  have  created  in  our  own  b.ick- 
yards  up  north,  we  are  not  likely  to  be  very 
welcome  south  of  the  equator  or  very  close 

to  It. 

The  customary  international  law  solution 
to  these  problems  simply  Is  not  working  very 
w«ll.  It  could  be  speeded  up.  but  there  seems 
to  be  little  inclination  by  the  nations  to 
work  things  out  this  hard  way  which  costs 
money  for  research  and  takes  time  Accord- 
ingly, there  Is  pre>^ure  for  the  short  cut  solu- 
Uon  of  extending  national  boundaries  For 
reasons  I  have  noted,  this,  like  most  short 
cut  solutions  to  most  problems,  seems  likely 
to  create  problems  as  large  as  It  attempts  to 
solve.  The  customary  international  law  solu- 
tion may  turn  out  to  be  the  only  practical 
way  to  proceed,  but  thl.s  will  take  much  time 
and  there  will  be  anarchy  and  chaos  on  the 
high  seas  in  the  Interim  unless  the  nations 
push  solutions  through  this  system  more 
vigorously. 

In  my  own  opinion  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  a  strong  and  competent  fllshery  ad- 
ministration capability  In  the  United  Na- 
tions family  somewhere  that  Is  competent 
and  responsible  for  viewing  and  dealing  with 
these  problems  on  a  world-wide  basis  no 
matter  what  solution  to  these  problems  is 
chosen  by  the  naUons.  This  capability  and 
i««ponslblllty  now  rests  In  PAD  Department 
of  Fisheries  where  It  Is  Increasing  in  com- 
petence and  scope  of  work  as  rapidly  as  the 
member  nations  will  permit  It  to  do 

Bdtovlng  events,  for  instance  recommenda- 
tions growing  out  of  the  V  N.  resolution  on 
the  "Resources  of  the  Sea."  may  cause  its 
shifting  to  some  other  f>art  of  the  interna- 
tional governmental  structure  In  my  view 
It  Is  prudent  for  the  North  American  fishing 


Industry  to  watch  these  moving  events  very 
closely  to  see  that  the  international  fishery 
capability  Is  strengthened  by  them  and  not 
weakened  because  I  am  certain  that  before 
we  get  through  with  the  present  ad  h'X- 
activities  we  are  taking  with  resj^ect  to  A-'lat- 
Ic  and  European  fishermen  off  our  coasts. 
our  Juridical  actions  will  require  to  be  fitted 
into  a  world-wide  pattern  When  that  day 
cx>mes  I  want  a  strong  fishery  group  m  my 
side  so  that  the  diplomats  unci  military 
8trate«j!sts  will  n  >t  dominate  the  policy  set- 
tlements as  they  did  so  completely  at  the 
lfi58  and  1960  conferences  on  the  Law  of 
the  Sea. 
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THE  MILITARY  MEDICAL  BENEFITS 
ACT  OP  1966 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  by  a  vote  of  87  to  zero  the  Military 
Medical  Benefits  Act  of  1966  passed  the 
Senate.  I  voted  for  this  legislation  in  the 
belief  that  it  would  provide  equitable  and 
essential  medical  care  to  dependents  of 
our  servicemen. 

The  President  slRned  the  bill  Into 
law— Public  Law  89-614 — on  September 
30.  1966.  The  new  act  contained  a  unique 
program  of  financial  assistance  for  ac- 
tive duty  members  whose  spouses  or  chil- 
dren are  either  mentally  retarded  or 
phj-slcally  handicapped  The  Federal 
Government  was  autliorized  to  share  the 
cost  of  care  of  the  dependents  with  the 
.servicemen 

Our  purpose  was  to  alleviate  the  severe 
economic  burden  of  servicemen  of  mod- 
est income  whose  dependents  require 
costly  medical  attention — care  not  avail- 
able to  them  In  military  facilities. 

Today,  less  than  1  year  after  this  law 
became  efTeclive,  100,000  dependents  are 
eligible  for  care  Of  this  100,000,  only  10 
percent  are  actually  receiving  assistance. 
Why  this  inequity 

The  law  now  provides  for  dependent 
care  In  public  or  private  nonprofit  Insti- 
tutions only.  There  are  not  enouKh  of 
these  facilities  to  meet  the  demand.  They 
are  crowded;  the  waiting  lists  are  long. 

The  serviceman  with  a  physically 
handicapped  or  mt^nlally  retarded  de- 
pendent face.'j  a  depressing  dilemma. 

He  must  cither  deny  his  dependent 
six)use  or  child  r.eeded  medical  attention 
because  he  cannot  afford  the  treatment, 
or  he  must  make  use  of  a  private,  profit- 
makinc;  institution,  and  he  and  the  rest 
of  his  family  must  bear  the  full  financial 


burden,  pay  the  full  cost  of  this  treat- 
ment alone. 

This  does  not  make  sense  to  me. 

What  is  so  sacred  about  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  institutions? 

There  are  many  legitimate,  pioflt- 
makinu  medical  facilities  which  provide 
the  same  c:u:.!ity  care  and  charge  no 
more  for  it. 

Under  the  circumstances,  why  penalize 
90  percent  of  the  dependents  who  qualify 
for  care ^ 

When  this  question  was  called  to  my 
attention  by  a  constitutent,  Lt.  Col.  Wil- 
liam T  Duba,  U.S.  Army,  I  had  my  staff 
confer  with  lesislative  coun.';el  to  prepare 
remedial  leplslation.  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Ma.'-sachusetts 
[Mr.  Ke.snedyI  introduced  S.  2107  to  ac- 
complish the  same  purpose  I  intended— 
to  eliminate  the  arbitrary  restriction  on 
the  use  of  luivate,  profitmakin«  institu- 
tions. 

I  have  asked  Senator  Kenneoy  of 
Massachusetts  to  add  my  name  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill. 

A  companion  bill,  H.R.  8009.  has  been 
introduced  m  the  House  by  Representa- 
tive Leggett. 

I  understand  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  recoRnizes  the  inequity  of  the 
present  law  and  actively  supports  the 
enactment   of   the   proposed   legislation. 

In  addition,  I  am  advised  that  there  is 
no  legislative  iiistor>-  to  justify  the  dis- 
crinunatory  exclusion  of  private,  profit- 
making  institutions  and  the  gross  hard- 
ship which  this  has  cau.sed. 

The  fact  is  that  under  the  law,  the 
Department  of  Defense  will  continue  to 
maintain  the  right  to  disapprove  the  use 
of  any  private,  profitmaking  facility 
winch  does  not  offer  quality  care  or  which 
charges  unreasonable  fees.  This  is  ade- 
quate protection  for  the  Government  and 
the  dei^endents  who  require  this  care 

S.  2107  has  be«n  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  I  urge  the 
members  of  that  committee  to  take  early 
and  favorable  action  on  the  bill  in  order 
that  we  may  vote  in  the  Senate  to  elimi- 
nate this  inequity  in  the  Militar>'  Medical 
Benefits  Act 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MORMON  PIONEERS 

Mr,  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  today. 
July  24,  is  the  official  State  observance 
of  the  founding  of  the  State  of  Utah.  It 
was  on  this  day  in  1847  that  the  first 
permanent  settlers,  a  small  band  of  Mor- 
mon pioneers  led  by  Brigham  Young, 
entered  Salt  Lake  Valley  and  decided  to 
make  it  their  permanent  home.  Perhaps 
never  before  had  such  a  large  party  of 
colonizers  settled  in  such  an  organized 
manner  in  any  region  of  the  Union.  That 
they  chose  such  an  Isolated  region  may 
seem  puzzling  until  one  realizes  that  It 
was  isolation  that  they  sought  in  order 
to  secure  the  freedom  of  religious  wor- 
ship that  they  had  been  denied  elsewhere. 

The  first  party  which  arrived  In  1847 
and  the  subsequent  groups  which  came 
the  next  summer  and  summers  after 
faced  the  hardships  that  all  the  pioneers 
of  the  West  underwent — the  deaths,  the 
cold,  the  exhaustion,  the  illness.  This 
was  nothing  unusual.  But  the  reasons 
they  faced  the;^  hardships  to  travel  to  a 


deserted  desert  may  be  unique.  The 
temptation  was  great  to  leave  the  trek 
jqj,  free  farms  offered  in  the  Midwest 
if  the  people  would  only  forsake  their 
beliefs.  Undoubtedly,  some  did.  But  the 
main  body  of  people  forsook  the  promise 
of  a  patterned  life  in  a  familiar  territory 
and  moved  West  for  the  sole  motivation 
of  freedom  to  worship.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
our  heritage  to  have  had  such  men  of 
dogged  faith  and  conviction. 

The  night  they  began  the  trek,  the 
temperature  was  12  degrees  below  zero. 
When  traveling,  they  averaged  a  mere 
6  miles  a  day.  In  Omaha,  while  they  were 
camped  at  winter  quarters  they  sent  500 
men  to  fight  in  the  Mexican  War  at  the 
request  of  the  Federal  Government.  This 
Mormon  Battalion,  as  it  was  named,  took 
many  of  the  most  able  and  strong  men 
from  the  party.  But  yet  the  pioneers 
pushed  on  and  reached  the  Salt  Lake 
Valley.  The  famed  trapper.  Jim  Brldger. 
meeting  the  pioneers  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  Great  Basin  confided  to  them  his 
doubts  that  Utah  soil,  so  poorly  suitfcd 
to  agriculture  he  thought,  could  ever 
"grow  a  bushel  of  com."  But  Brigham 
Young,  that  forceful  realist  and  vision- 
ary, took  the  challenge  and  turning  it 
into  Biblical  language  promised  the 
desert  would  "blossom  as  a  rose." 

And,  indeed,  it  has.  Utah's  agriculture 
and  livestock  supports  thousands  of  peo- 
ple. One  fifth  of  the  Nation's  copper  Is 
produced  In  Utah.  Industry  Is  the  major 
income  for  the  State  which  now  has  more 
than  a  mUlion  citizens.  The  natural 
beauties  of  the  Great  Basin  still  awe 
those  who  see  its  varied,  rugged,  and 
mountainous  country. 

In  1847,  a  piece  of  territory,  Isolated 
from  the  eastern  settlements  and  the 
booming  west  coast,  was  opened  up  and 
colonized.  Through  the  intervening  years 
of  hard  struggle  and  work  the  State  has 
grown  and  prospered,  and  today  this 
area,  with  its  geographical  location  and 
its  human  and  physical  resources,  is  an 
important  section  in  the  chain  and  fabric 
of  America.  On  this  day  while  parades 
and  celebrations  in  Utah  commemorate 
the  coming  of  the  pioneers.  I  think  It 
fitting  that  we,  too,  in  the  Nation's  Con- 
gress should  acknowledge  this  historic 
day  and  give  tribute  to  the  history,  the 
growth,  and  the  courage  that  has  built 
the  great  State  of  Utah. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  HERITAGE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  a  most  interesting  book  which 
I  have  just  received,  entitled  "West  Vir- 
ginia Heritage." 

The  book  was  complied  and  edited  by 
the  West  Virginia  Heritage  Foundation, 
In  Richwood,  W.  Va..  and  is  the  first  in  a 
series.  Many  of  the  articles  were  origi- 
nally pu'ollshed  In  a  weekly  column  in  the 
West  Virginia  Hillbilly,  a  weekly  news- 
Paper  published  In  Richwood. 

In  addition  to  its  being  on  sale  to  the 
general  public,  I  understand  that  a  copy 
of  the  book  Is  being  sent  to  every  high 
school  and  college  library  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

I  think  the  editors  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated, not  only  for  compiling  this  fas- 


cinating book,  but  also  for  their 
thoughtfulness  in  sending  it  to  the 
State's  high  schools  and  colleges,  so  that 
our  children  may  better  learn  of  their 
State's  heritage. 

While  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  read 
all  of  the  interesting  stories  and  articles 
in  the  book,  I  have  read  and  enjoyed  a 
number  which  I  desire  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

One  selection  that  I  found  especially 
beautiful  was  entitled  "Two  Versions  of 
'The  West  Virginia  Hills.' "  It  presents 
two  poems  which  lyrically  and  haunt- 
ingly  evoke  the  grandeur  of  our  wooded 
West  Virginia  mountains. 

Another  selection  Is  entitled  "Some 
Remarkable  Women  of  West  Virginia." 
It  recounts  some  of  the  heroic  deeds  of 
the  wives  of  oiu"  pioneer  forebears. 

"The  Origin  of  Place  Names  In  West 
Virginia"  is  the  title  of  another  story 
which  I  think  Senators  will  find  of  in- 
terest. 

Finally,  for  those  of  us  who  are  wont 
to  complain  about  the  difiQculty  and  ir- 
ritation of  the  jet  age.  there  is  a  re- 
minder that  perhaps  inconvenience  and 
discomfort  were  not  invented  to  bedevil 
those  of  our  generation  alone.  This  story 
Is  entitled  "Mountain  Stagecoaches; 
Devil's  Own  Instrument." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tRese 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Two  Versions  of  "The  West  Virginia  Hills" 

(By  Daniel  Boardman  Purinton) 
Oh.  the  West  Virginia  hills,  the  West  Vir- 
ginia bills. 
That    'round    my    chUdhood    home    forever 

stand; 
How  I  love  the  lofty  crags,  the  rocks  and 

gentle  rills. 
That  tell  me  of  my  native  land. 

Chorus — 

Oh,  the  hills,  beautiful  hills. 
Oh.  the  hills,  beautiful  hills. 
That  stand  around  my  childhood  home; 
Ohl  the  West  Virginia  hills,  the  West  Vir- 
ginia hills, 
I  love  them  still  where'er  I  roam. 

Oh,  the  West  Virginia  hills,  the  West  Vir- 
ginia bills. 

With  wealth  and  beauty,  truth  and  grandetu- 
crowned. 

Where  the  fruit  of  honest  toll,  the  grateful 
garner  fills. 

And  wisdom  holds  her  seat  profound. 

Oh.  the  West  Virginia  bills,  the  West  Vir- 
ginia bills. 

Tho  other  scenes  and  other  Joys  may  come. 

I  can  ne'er  forget  the  love  that  now  my 
bosom  thrills. 

Within  my  humble  mountain  home. 
(By  Amanda  Ellen  King) 

Oh !  the  West  Virginia  hills ! 

How  majestic  and  bow  grand. 

With  their  summits  bathed  In  glory. 

Like  our  Prince  Immanuel's  land! 

Is  it  any  wonder  then. 

That  my  heart  with  rapture  thrills. 

As  I  stand  once  more  with  loved  ones 

On  those  West  Virginia  hills? 

Chorus — 

O  the  bills,  beautiful  bUls, 
How  I  love  those  West  Virginia  hills; 
If  o'er  sea  or  land  I  roam 
Smi  ni  think  of  happy  home. 
And  the  friends  among  the  Jwest  Virginia 
bUlB. 


On  those  West  Virginia  hills! 

Where  my  girlhood's  hours  were  passed; 

Where  I  often  wandered  lonely. 

And  the  future  tried  to  cast; 

Many  are  our  visions  bright 

Which  the  future  ne'er  fulfills; 

But  how  sunny  were  my  daydreams 

On  those  West  Virginia  hills! 

Oh,  the  West  Virginia  hills! 

How  unchanged  they  seem  to  stand, 

With  their  summits  pointed  skyward 

To  the  Great  Almighty's  Land ! 

Many  changes  I  can  see. 

Which  my  heart  with  sadness  fills. 

But  no  changes  can  be  noticed 

In  those  West  Virginia  hills! 

Oh,  the  West  Virginia  hills! 

I  must  bid  you  now  adieu; 

In  my  home  beyond  the  mountains 

I  shall  ever  dream  of  you; 

In  the  evening  time  of  life. 

K  my  Father  only  wills, 

I  shall  still  behold  the  vision 

Of  those  West  Virginia  hills  I 

Some  Remarkable  Women  or  West  Vikginia 

It  happened  a  long  time  ago  in  two  heroic 
deeds  about  nine  years  apart  when  Indians 
attacked  at  what  are  now  Charleston  and 
Wheeling. 

Two  hardy  pioneer  women  saved  many  lives 
and  made  names  for  themselves  by  carrying 
gunpowder. 

"Mad"  Anne  Bailey  prevented  the  faU  of 
Ft.  Lee  in  Charleston  by  riding  horseback  to 
Lewlsburg  and  returning  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  gunpowder. 

Betty  Zane  saved  Ft.  Henry  at  Wheeling  by 
going  to  a  nearby  house  and  returning  with 
an  amount  of  the  black,  explosive  material 
that  had  been  poured  into  a  tablecloth. 

The  two  deeds  are  in  practically  every  West 
Virginia  history  book.  However,  modern  his- 
torians are  inclined  to  take  some  of  the  color 
out  of  the  descriptions.  It  is  hinted  or  stated 
outright  that  parts  of  the  stories  may  be 
legendary,  especially  the  high  points  of  the 
Bailey  account. 

The  round  trip  to  Lewlsburg  Is  the  chief 
claim  to  fame  for  the  Bailey  woman,  although 
she  earlier  esUbllshed  quite  a  reputation  as 
the  "White  Squaw  of  the  Kanawha,"  Indian 
scout  and  message  carrier. 

She  was  born  Anne  Hennls  in  Liverpool. 
England,  about  1742  and  came  to  Staunton, 
Va..  in  1761.  Four  years  later,  at  the  age  of 
23.  she  married  young  frontiersman  Richard 
Trotter,  who  w:is  killed  in  the  Battle  of  Point 
Pleasant  in  1774. 

Thus  widowed  at  32,  the  then  Mrs,  Trotter 
engaged  in  a  campaign  to  recruit  soldiers  to 
fight  Indians. 

At  the  age  of  43,  she  was  married  to  John 
Bailey  at  Lewlsburg.  He  was  known  as  a  good 
border  soldier  and  scout. 

Bailey  and  his  wife  stayed  at  Ft.  Lee,  a 
blockhouse  built  by  Col.  George  Clendenln 
at  Charleston. 

While  they  were  there,  in  1791,  when  Anne 
was  49,  word  was  received  that  Indians  were 
approaching.  Gunpowder  was  desperately 
needed.  There  was  a  call  for  a  volunteer  to 
make  the  dangerous  trip  to  Lewlsburg. 

Even  as  the  men  in  the  fort  looked  at  each 
other  in  silence  and  dismay,  Anne  Bailey  de- 
clared :  "I  will  go." 

According  to  the  story,  it  was  a  wild  and 
desperate  ride  on  a  black  horse.  Early  his- 
torians made  the  most  of  It. 

Seventy  years  after  the  event,  Union  sol- 
dier Charles  Robb  wrote  a  poem  entitled 
"Anne  Bailey's  Ride— a  Legend  of  the  Kana- 
wha." In  the  poem,  he  said: 

"She  heeded  not  the  danger  rife. 
But  rode  as  one  who  rides  for  life; 
StlU  onward  in  her  course  she  bore 
Along  the  dark  Kanawha's  shore. 
Through  tangled  wood  and  rocky  way. 
Nor  naused  to  rest  at  close  of  day." 
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AaathtT  vtrae: 

"Still  onward  held  their  weary  fUghi 
Beyond  the  Hawlis  Nest  giddy  height*, 
And  often  chaaed  through  lonely  glen 
By  savage  beaata  or  aavage  men." 
Anne  Bailey  dldnt  always  ride  a  horse  to 
reach  her  destlnaUon   She  reportedly  walked 
from  Charleston  to  Point  Pleasant  when  she 
was  76  years  old; 

She  died  Nov.  22.  1825.  at  the  age  of  83. 
The    gunpowder-carrying    feat    by    Betty 
Zane    took    place    on    Sept     10.    1782.    while 
Indians  had  Fort  Henry  under  siege 

Betty,  the  sister  of  Col.  Ebenezer  Zane. 
founder  of  Wheeling,  volunteered  to  go  get 
the   powder   urgently   needed   in   the   fort 

The  Indiana  were  amazed  when  she 
emerged  from  the  fort  to  make  the  run  of 
about  60  yards  to  the  house  where  the 
powder  was  stored.  They  didn't  shoot  at  her. 
Ool.  Zane.  caught  In  the  house  when  the 
lighting  started,  had  elected  to  stay  there. 
When  Betty  arrived,  he  tied  to  tablecloth 
around  her  waist  and  poured  powder  Into  It. 
She  ran  back  to  the  fort,  with  the  Indians 
filing  at  her.  She  was  unhurt,  smd  the  fort 
was  saved. 

There  were  many  other  pioneer  women  who 
attained  the  stature  of  heroines  in  western 
Virginia.  Among  them  were  Mrs.  John  Pauley 
of  Greenbrier  County  and  Mrs  Mary  Inglet. 
who  lived  at  what  is  now  Blackaburg.  Va 
Both  were  captured  by  Indians  for  long 
periods. 

The  capture  of  Mrs  Pauley  occurred  In 
177».  She  lived  unmolested  In  the  family  of 
Chief  White  Bark  for  Ave  years  and  then 
waM  ransomed  and  returned  to  her  home. 

Mrs.  Ingles  was  captured  by  Indians  on 
July  8,  1775.  and  was  compelled  to  march 
with  them  through  the  southern  part  of 
what  U  now  West  Virginia  and  eventually 
to  the  Kanawha  River. 

At  the  mouth  of  Campbells  Creek,  where 
anlmaU  came  to  lick  salt,  the  Indians  stopped 
and  feasted  on  game  that  they  easily  killed. 
Mrs.  Ingles  helped  gather  a  supply  of  salt. 
On  the  third  day  eJter  she  was  captured. 
■he  gave  birth  to  a  baby  girl,  and  then  was 
forced  to  continue  traveling  with  the  child 
In  her  arms.   She  rode  on  horseback. 

She  traveled  with  the  Indians  down  the 
Kanawha  Valley  to  the  Ohio  River  and  then 
to  Portsmouth.  The  whole  trip  took  about 
a  month.  Later  at  Big  Bone  Lick  in  present 
Boone  County.  Kentucky,  she  decided  to  es- 
cape from  the  Indiana. 

She  succeeded,  although  she  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  baby  with  the  Indiana. 
and  eventually  found  her  way  back  through 
the  wilderness  to  her  home  and  was  reunited 
with  her  husband. 
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Origin  of  Pi.acte  Namts  in  West  Virginia 

In  West  Virginia.  Amlgo,  we  may  find  a 
Cicerone  to  guide  us.  by  a  Nlcut.  If  Wewanta. 
all  over  Hell's  Half  Acre,  across  Mad  Tom 
Mountain  and  down  Mad  Sheep  Ridge, 
through  Dog  Hollow,  and  hurraing  a  bit.  up 
Dead  Man's  Hollow  and  down  Slippery  Out 
Branch  to  Big  Ugly  Creek. 

Touching  Salt  Rock  lightly,  as  It  seems  to 
go  well  with  Cucun-.ber.  we  dip  Into  Bergoo 
(a  kind  of  stew),  and  wind  up  with  Pie  (in 
Mingo  County).  After  such  a  whirlwind  trip. 
we  might  find  ourselves  beneath  Sod.  espe- 
cially If  we  passed  too  close  to  Marsh  Fork 
and  Still  Run 

In  the  preceding  two  paragraphs  are  18 
actual  West  Virginia  place  names,  although 
a  few  of  them  have  been  usurped  by  later 
appellations,  such  as  Hell's  Half  Acre,  which 
was  the  Civil  War  name  of  Glen  Dale,  in 
Marshall  Coxmty.  then  a  secessionist  strong- 
hold. And  Wewanta.  unUl  recent  years  a 
Lincoln-County  tribute  to  Mountaineer  per- 
severance (residents  yelled  "Wewanta  post 
office!"  for  so  long  they  finally  got  one  of 
that  name ) ,  Is  no  longer  listed  In  the  postal 


guide    Once  located  near  the  mouth  of  Big 

Ugly  Creek,  the  hamlet  has  lost  Its  Identity. 
In  common  with  the  place  names  of  all 
other  suites.  thOvse  of  the  Mountain  State  are 
sometimes  of  obvious  origin,  sometimes  seem 
obvious  and  turn  out  otherwise,  and  some- 
times have  origins  lost  In  the  mists  of  history 
and  folk  etymology-.  The  town  of  Cicerone, 
on  the  F  <:atallco  River  in  Ro.ine  County,  has 
a  name  which  means  "one  who  guides  tour- 
ists. '  and  Is  a  standard  English  word,  al- 
though not  too  much  heard  today,  perhaps 
as  In  former  years. 

Amlgo,  lii  Raleigh  County.  ha.s  the  same 
form,  as  the  .Spanish  word  for  "frtpnd  '  but 
WIS  apparently  named,  about  1910.  f..r  the 
Amlgo  Coal  Co  Nlcut,  In  Calhoun  Countv, 
13  ft  hamlet  near  Nlcut  Run.  and  the  name 
comes  from  the  archaic.  dlalecUil  usage 
•rUgh, '  meaning  "near."  aa  in  "mighty  nigh, 
but  not  plumb  "  You  would  probably  say.  U 
you're  under  40  and  an  urban  dweller, 
"shortcut,"  Instead  of  "nlcut,"  and  mean  the 
same  thing 

The  'guV'  m  Slippery  Gut  Branch,  by  the 
way.  Is  not  what  Victorian  ladles,  and  some 
men,  considered  a  vulgarism  Tlie  New  Eng- 
lish Dictionary,  that  most  comprehensive  of 
all  word  banks,  defines  the  word  as  meaning 
"a  channel  or  run  of  water"  .^s  many  West 
Virginia  pioneers  used  archaic  words,  sonv 
of  which  yet  linger  In  the  hills,  they  thought 
It  fitting  to  call  small  streams  by  such  names 
as  Slippery  Gut  Branch  and  Deep  Gut  Run 
There  once  was  a  Mud  Gut  .School  In  the 
Mountain  State,  but  It  may  have  succumbed 
to  progress 

.As  for  "Salt  Rock,"  the  origin  Is  obvious, 
b'.it  "Cucumber"  may  not  be  what  you  think 
Located  m  McDowell  County,  the  town  name 
comes  not  from  the  elongated  green  vege- 
table, but  from  the  fragrant  cuciuntier  mag- 
nolia common  In  the  area. 

It  Is  not  absolutely  certain  that  "Bergoo." 
th"  name  of  the  Webster  County  mining  vil- 
lage and  former  lumber  town.  Is  derived  from 
■  burg'Xj."  u  thick  stew  which  lumberjacks 
once  ate,  but  that  Is  one  explanation.  A  coal 
operator  named  Berwlnd.  an  enormously  rich 
man.  once  bought  much  land  In  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  poKsibly  the  name  could  be  traced 
to  him,  but  for  the  moment  the  gustatory 
theory  prevails. 

As  tor  Pie,  a  Mingo  County  hamlet,  the 
story  goes  that  a  Leander  Blankenshlp,  who 
lived  there,  liked  pie  so  well  that  the  word 
was  submitted  to  the  Post  Office  Department 
as  a  po«slb>  name  for  the  town,  and  was  se- 
le«ned  In  preference  to  several  others,  the 
P.O  D.  liking  them  short  and  sweet. 

The  post  ofQce  at  Sod.  In  Lincoln  County. 
Is  stli;  in  e-xlstence,  b\it  the  refereUL-e  Is  not 
to  turf  Tlie  name  wa.s  derived  from  the  ini- 
tials of  a  resident  of  the  area,  one  S.  O  Dun- 
lap,  and  It  Is  well  that  his  name  was  nut 
B'.lTTZard 

Before  proceeding  further.  It  should  be 
explained  that  the  writer  of  this  article  has 
drawn  most  of  his  material  from  a  bulky, 
scholarly  tome  completed  In  1945  by  HamlU 
Kennv.  then  of  Piedmont.  W.  Va .  an  ex- 
haustive volume  titled  "West  Virginia  Place 
Names."  This  book  yet  remains  the  most 
complete,  authoritative  treatment  of  its  sub- 
ject, although  there  no  doubt  have  been 
smaller  contributions  to  this  specialized 
study  which  have  escaped  the  writer's  at- 
tention. 

At  present.  Kenny  la  a  professor  of  English 
at  the  University  of  Maryland  who  lives  at 
nearby  Mt,  Rainier.  In  1961.  he  completed, 
for  the  Waverly  Press  at  Baltimore,  a  book 
on  the  Indian  place  names  of  Maryland. 
While  there  la  little  doubt  that  Kenney's 
West  Virginia  book  could  now  use  thorough 
revision  and  updating.  It  has  since  Its  publi- 
cation been  In  constant  demand  and  use  by 
both  layman  and  scholar. 

The  study  of  place  names  Is  not  of  Inter- 
est merely  to  antiquarians,  but  can  be  most 
revealing  of  the  history  of  a  region  and  the 


way  in  which  people  lived.  If  a  pioneer  in 
what  is  now  West  Virginia  wanted  a  stream. 
village  or  mountain  named  for  him,  he  had 
a  head  start  on  his  neighbors  If  from  that 
head  the  scalp  had  been  removed. 

Such  post-mortem  barberlng.  for  instance, 
appear  to  have  helped  Robert  Piles  and 
John  Hacker  to  append  their  names  to  PUm 
Creek  and  Hackers  Creek. 

Stephen  Sewell  got  himself  tomahawked 
on  New  River  in  1751.  and  today  we  ha»e 
Sewell  Creek  and  Sewell  MounUln.  In  1790, 
Indians  drastically  raised  the  halrlme  or 
Jacob  Parchment,  and  Jacob  give  his  namt 
to  Parchment  Valley  and  Parchment  Creek 
Similar  tragic  fates  befell  the  Thomas  Deck- 
er and  Adam  Stroud  families,  as  well  as 
Walter  Kelly,  the  Brldger  brothers.  Squire 
Staten  and  James  Hale;  and.  Inevitably,  we 
have  Deckers  Creek,  Strouds  Creek,  Kellys 
Creek.  Brldger  Mountain.  Statens  Run.  and 
Hales  Branch. 

This  bloody,  headlong  path  to  geographic 
Immorality  often  led  to  success,  although 
candidates  for  such  Immortality.  In  the  seiue 
of  volunteers  were  probably  few.  But  the 
scalplngs  which  took  place  quite  without  the 
cooperation  of  the  victims  were  no  doubt 
numerous  enough  to  furnish  many  namei, 
as  witness  part  of  the  record  Just  quoted. 
Not  a  few  scalping  victims  were  anonymoui, 
which  may  account  for  at  least  nine  tall 
peaks  In  West  Virginia  being  named  Bald 
Knob,  but  this  Is  obviously  pure  speculation 
Sometimes  the  shorn  head  was  on  the 
other  foot,  so  to  speak,  and  the  Indian  died 
and  left  his  name  behind.  This  was  true  of 
Logan  the  Cayuga,  and  the  Delaware  chief 
Captain  Bull.  Logan,  of  course,  has  a  West 
Virginia  town  and  county  named  for  him. 
and  BulUown,  on  the  Little  Kanawha  Rlnr 
near  Falls  Mill,  Is  the  site  of  the  village 
where  Captain  Bull  was  massacred  by  Je«e 
Hughes   and   John   Hacker. 

Indian  names  are  as  common  In  Wert 
Virginia  as  elsewhere  In  the  United  StatM, 
reminders  to  whites  of  tender  conscience 
and  there  are  a  few,  that  a  great  deal  of 
ruthless  killing  preceded  the  Introduction  of 
the  cultxue  of  the  kindly.  Christian  Euro- 
peans and  Anglo  Saxons  to  the  Americtn 
continent. 

Not  BO  obvious  In  this  regard  Is  the  nsme 
"Oldflelds"  or  "Old  Town,"  either  standing 
alone  or  In  combination  with  other  mmtt 
Almost  Invariably,  these  names  Indicate  the 
site  of  an  Indian  clearing  or  settlement  which 
was  there  when  the  white  man  arrived. 

Paint  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Great  Ka- 
nawha River,  was  so  named  at  least  as  early 
as  1774.  according  to  archeologlst  Slgfus 
Olafson.  because  Indians  had  painted  tree* 
near  Long  Branch  and  the  mouth  of  WUUi 
Branch,  and  farther  up  Paint  Creek  In  Ra- 
leigh Countv.  near  Sand  Fork.  These  painted 
treee  apparently  marked  the  sites  of  war 
dances,  as  Paint  Creek  was  part  of  an  Indian 
trail  used  by  the  Shawnee  and  other  tribes 
In  their  attacks  on  New  River  settlers, 

Indian  names  were  written  down  as  they 
sounded  to  the  pioneer,  a  procedure  which 
guaranteed  diversity  of  spelling  and  confu- 
sion to  historians.  As  salient  phyplogn- 
phlc  features,  rivers  especially  have  retained. 
In  some  form,  their  Indian  names.  The  Ka- 
nawha Is  named  for  the  Conoys.  aborlglMl 
dw.iiers  on  Its  banks.  Potomac  Is  from  the 
rotomac  tribe  of  the  eastern  Sioux,  ana 
the  Guyandotte  Is  from  the  Wyandots.  whll» 
Monongahela  Is  from  a  Delaware  Indian 
word  or  words  meaning  "river  of  crumbUng 
banks." 

"Ohio."  may  not  obviously  be  of  Indian 
origin,  but  It  Is  nevertheless  so  derived,  and 
appears  to  be  a  oontracUon  of  a  much  longer 
word.  It  should  be  emphasized  here  that 
translations  of  such  Indian  words  are  too 
often  guesswork,  but  "Ohio"  probably  meaw 
"river  of  white  caps."  although  it  couw 
also  mean  as  Kenny  suggests,  "river  ii 
blood." 
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The  Pocatallco  River,  usually  shortened  to 
"Poca."  Is  from  the  Indian,  meaning  "river 
of  fat  doe,"  while  Tuckahoe  Run,  in  Green- 
brier County,  Is  of  Algonqulan  origin,  de- 
jcriblng  "the  place  where  deer  are  shy." 
Both  Powhatan,  of  the  tribe  of  the  same 
Diune,  and  his  daughter  Pocahontas  or  Ma- 
toaka,  are  commemorated  In  West  Virginia 
names. 

The  Allegheny  Mountains  were  named  for 
the  Allegheny  Indians,  who  were  Cheroke«s, 
and  the  word  may  mean  "place  of  the  foot- 
print," because  a  footprint  In  the  snow  re- 
mained for  months  In  the  cold  heights.  But 
It  is  possible  that  "Allegheny"  Is  from  the 
Delaware  language,  meaning  "He  Is  leaving 
and  may  never  return."  This  latter  Inter- 
pretation, suggesting  a  vast  and  dangerous 
area  for  travelers,  ties  In  with  the  name  of 
the  Appalachian  Mountains  of  v.'hlch  the  Al- 
leghenles  are  a  part,  supposed  to  be  from 
the  Spanish  name  for  the  Indian  tribe  at  the 
(outhemmost  end  of  the  mountain  chain. 
"Appalachian"  may  mean  "the  endless 
mountains." 

There  are  no  less  than  three  theories  as 
to  how  the  Cheat  River  got  Its  name.  Some 
researchers  think  It  Is  of  Indian  origin,  but 
others  say  it  comes  from  "cheat,"  a  kind  of 
wild  grass  which  grows  profusely  on  Its  wa- 
tershed, and  still  others  Insist  that  the  name 
was  given  because  the  waters  cheat  the 
lenses  of  the  observer,  being  much  deeper 
than  they  appear;  a  variant  on  the  latter 
theory  Is  that  the  name  is  based  on  the  un- 
even volume  of  the  stream,  which  sometimes 
cheats  expectations  by  its  excessive  or  mea- 
ger supply. 

Wheeling  was  so  named  because  a  white 
man  was  killed  by  Indians  and  his  head  cut 
off  and  Impaled  on  a  pole  at  the  mouth  of 
Wheeling  Creek,  possibly  about  1750.  Delf 
ITorona  of  Moundsvllle.  who  has  done  most 
Intensive  research  on  the  subject,  says  that 
"Wheeling"  is  derived  from  a  Delaware  word 
meaning  "the  place  of  the  head." 

Some  names  appear  to  be  of  Indian  origin. 
but  are  not.  What  names,  for  Instance,  look 
more  Indian  than  Cabwayllngo  and  Kumbra- 
bow.  two  West  Virginia  state  forests?  Actu- 
ally. "Cabwayllngo"  was  coined  by  combining 
parte  of  the  names  of  Cabell.  Wayne.  Lincoln, 
and  Mingo  counties,  while  "Kumbrabow"  Is 
derived  from  the  names  of  those  renowned 
Elklns  chiefs,  H.  G.  Kump,  A.  8.  Brady,  and 
E.  A.  Bowers. 

West  Virginia  place  names  came  from  the 
nationalities  of  the  early  settlers  (French 
Creek.  Gauley  River.  England  Run.  Irish 
Mountain,  Germany  Valley,  Helvetia);  from 
their  religion  (Dunkards  Creek.  Canaan  Val- 
ley, Plsgah.  Purgatory  Knob,  Devil  Creek); 
their  dlJBcultles  (Troublesome  Valley.  Hun- 
gry Creek.  Poverty  Hollow);  their  activities 
(Skin  Creek,  for  a  trapping  area.  Snow  Hill, 
for  its  white  salt  deposits,  as  well  as  Meat- 
house  Run.  Slaughterhouse  Hollow,  and  Still 
Run,  which  are  self-explanatory);  and,  as 
before  noted,  from  their  violent  and  tragic 
deaths. 

Many  Place  Names  came  after  the  turn  of 
the  century,  or  only  shortly  before,  as  a  re- 
•ult  of  the  development  of  the  coal  industry. 
Stotesbury.  Pratt!  Edwlght.  Thurmond,  Mc- 
Alpln,  and  Tams  are  only  a  few  of  these,  and 
tbey,  as  a  group,  are  unimaginative,  most 
of  them  merely  being  the  surnames  of  coal 
operators  or  landowners  grafted  to  the  region 
by  the  operators  or  landowners  themselves. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  land  developers 
or  exploiters  invented  a  name  which  at  least 
gave  rise  to  a  legend,  even  though  no  clever- 
ness on  their  part  was  Involved.  One  such 
was  Erbacon,  a  Webster  County  village,  where 
the  story  arose  that  lumberjacks  were  once 
offered  the  choice  of  a  steady  diet  of  "beans 
'er  bacon,"  and  christened  the  town  in  mem- 
ojy  of  their  protesting  stomachs.  The  prosaic 
truth,  however,  is  that  the  hamlet  was 
named  for  E,  R,  Bacon,  a  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railway  official. 


It  Is  perhaps  to  be  deplored  that  tn  mod- 
ern times  you  can  get  a  town  In  West  Vir- 
ginia named  after  you  by  simply  building  It 
(Gary),  or  being  the  wife  of  a  president  of 
the  United  States  (Eleanor),  or  an  admiral 
(Nlmltz).  The  pioneers  did  it  the  hard  way. 
Take  William  Strange,  for  Instance,  who  gave 
Strange  Creek,  in  Braxton  County,  Its  name. 

In  1795,  Bill  Strange  became  separated 
from  a  surveying  party  up  Elk  River  and  his 
companions  never  found  him.  Years  after- 
ward, his  bones  were  found  on  the  stream 
that  bears  his  name.  Leaning  against  a  big 
beech  tree  nearby  was  bis  rifle,  and  carved 
in  the  thick  bark  of  the  beech  were  these 
words : 

"Strange  is  my  name  and  I'm  on  strange 
ground,  and  strange  it  is  I  can't  be  found." 

Skeptics  might  think  it  even  stranger  that 
he  took  to  writing  verse  at  a  time  like  that. 


MoTTNTAiN  Stagecoachss;    Devh-'s  Own 

iNVntXTMENT 

A  man  can  go  but  a  little  way  through  life 
before  he  finds  himself  elbowed  by  one, 
crowded  by  another,  and  snarled  at  by  a  third 
especially  if  It  Is  his  signal  good  fortune  to 
ride  frequently  In  a  stagecoach  along  with 
an  importation  of  calico,  bottles,  and  um- 
brellas, nursing  children,  and  old  maids, 
sailors,  and  dandles,  green  peas,  fresh  sannon 
(or  sarnon)  and  Frenchmen.  Moet  of  the  mis- 
eries of  human  life  (and  that  there  are 
enough  one  knows,  whoever  was  jammed 
Into  a  stage  with  twenty  passengers,  calling 
himself  nothing) — I  say  most  of  the  miseries 
of  htunan  life  admit  of  some  moderation  be- 
cause we  generally  estimate  at  once  the 
amount  of  what  we  have  to  do  and  to  suffer 
when  calamity  strikes  us  on  the  shoulder, 
and  accordingly  we  set  our  teeth  together 
with  the  more  firmness;  but  In  a  stagecoach 
there  Is  no  guessing  what  a  day  will  bring 
forth. 

After  scaling  the  shoulders  of  some  dozen 
passengers  and  if  by  a  miracle  having  es- 
caped a  dislocation  of  your  ankle  and  after 
many  ineffectual  attempts  wedging  yourself 
at  last  into  a  seat  your  principal  duty  is  there 
to  endeavor  to  lessen  the  horrors  of  this 
"Curance  vile."  You  begin  first  by  moving 
your  foot,  then  your  head,  and  afterwards,  if 
possible,  your  shoulders:  you  then  labor  to 
get  off  your  hat,  and  presently  you  will  make 
many  unlucky  efforts  for  your  handker- 
chief— for  now,  "vials  full  of  odours  sweet" 
salute  your  nasal  sensibilities  with  the  united 
fragrance  of  musk,  rose  water,  lozenges,  and 
peppermint.  By  and  by  you  are  addressed  by 
one  of  the  passengers,  a  companion  in  ad- 
versity— "WUl  you  have  the  goodness  to  pass 
your  snuff-box,  sir?"  "My  dear  sir,  it  would 
be  the  greatest  happiness  Imaginable  for  me 
to  be  able  to  confer  such  a  favor,  but  at 
present  having  had  the  misfortune  of  losing 
the  use  of  my  arms,"  "Ugh!  Ugh  I  Ugh!"  now 
coughs  a  good  old  woman  from  the  very 
bottom  of  her  lungs.  "Yah!  Yah!"  goes  the 
lapdog — "You'll  spoil  my  Leghorn",  exclaims 
a  distressed  young  lady,  planted  in  the  back 
seat  between  a  largo  old  man  and  a  very 
large  old  woman.  "Poor  PoU— pretty  Poll", 
screams  the  parrot. 

"Be  good  enough,  sir,  to  take  the  point 
of  your  cane  off  my  gouty  toe,  and  place  It 
on  another,"  says  an  Irritable  old  gentleman 
to  an  alarmed  dandy.  To  which  my  little 
dandy  fiercely  replies,  "Do  you  know,  sir,  do 
you  know  you  are  speaking  to  a  gentleman?" 
"No,  I  do  not,  upon  my  word,"  says  my  crusty 
old  fellow. 

"Huh,  HelasI  pardormez  mol.  monsieur" 
vociferates  the  Frenchman  (speaking  as 
It  were  by  ventrUoqulsm  from  under  the 
load  of  poultry  and  bandboxes  which  hither- 
to had  concealed  him)  "hohl  monsieur,— je 
vous  prle — take  your  von,  pled  f-oo-t  from 
my  neck,  I  be,  vat  you  call?  etoufle,  banging, 
strangling— de  breath  be  Talking  from  my— 


vat  you  call? — my — les  poumons — my-by 
bod — my  sto-mach! — bah;  peste!  take  off 
your  von,  two,  three  foot." 

"I  say,  messmate,"  cries  a  sailor,  "less  of 
your  blarney  if  you  like — square  yourself, 
you  outlandish  landlubber,  and  bring  up 
your  stern  athwart  this  capstan,  and  we'll 
bouse  you  up — ." 

"Oh,  Dlablel" 

You,  then,  after  the  coachy  answers  the 
hundred  questions  which  all  who  live  on 
the  road  think  themselves  bound  to  ask — 
and  after  he  has  made  the  two  hundred 
answers  which  he  supposes  himself  bound  to 
give,  are  unloaded  enmasse  at  a  tavern. 

Then  woe  be  to  the  man  who  fares  sump- 
tuously every  (other)  day;  and  woe  be  to  him 
who  has  BO  little  sense  as  not  to  eat  for  his 
life,  or  so  much  delicacy  as  to  think  of  the 
wants  of  others,  while  his  own  stomach  will 
take  no  apology.  Just  at  the  moment  you 
hook  your  chicken — Just  as  the  Frenchman 
makes  himself  understood  well  enough  to 
get  possession  of  his  soup  and  crust — the 
little  dandy  having  caught  his  little  bit  of 
ham — the  old  lady  her  plate  full  of  the  boiled 
and  the  crusty  old  gentleman  beginning  to 
survey  with  delighted  eyes  his  sample 
moiety  of  the  roasted,  and  the  stewed,  and 
the  broiled;  of  all  that  walks,  files,  or 
swims — then,  precisely  at  that  moment  you 
hear  a  triunpet  shaking  the  archy  value,  and 
the  terrible  words  reverberated:  "Stage  is 
ready — ye,  who  have  plates  to  eat  prepare  to 
leave  them  now!"  Every  starving  sojourner 
from  the  table,  casts  a  longing,  lingering 
look  behind. 

Yoiu-  next  business  is  to  get  your  old  seat 
in  the  carriage  or  else  a  better  one.  In  the 
last  case, 

"Sir,  is  not  that  my  seat?" 
"  "Twas  yours — 'tis  mone" " — 

Then  comes  up  to  the  door  a  new  passen- 
ger being  number  twenty-one.  He  looks  with 
a  terrified  eye  uj)on  the  mass  of  morality 
heaped  In  the  carriage  and  seems  to  be  al- 
most as  much  frightened  as  Macbeth  when 
he  saw  the  ghoet  of  Banquo  and  exclaimed 
"The  table's  full!" 

You  proceed — ,  the  carriage  breaks  down; 
the  little  dandy  spoils  his  hat;  the  old  lady 
loses  her  bottle  of  rosewater,  and  the  crusty 
old  gentleman  loses  his  temper;  the  sailor  Is 
capsized;  the  young  lady  ruins  her  Leghorn, 
and  the  French  exclaims,  'ho,  peste";  the  lap- 
dog  breaks  his  neck;  and  you,  after  a  pleasant 
walk  of  ten  miles  arrive  at  another  tavern. 


FOREIGN  AID— AN  UNDERSTAND- 
ABLE REACTION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
thought  provoking  editorial,  "An  Under- 
standable Reaction,"  appeared  today  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

It  is  short,  but  to  the  point,  and  I  rec- 
ommend it  to  the  Senate  for  considera- 
tion, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  Inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Understandable  Reaction 

A  familiar  refrain— the  foreign  aid  bUl  Is 
in  trouble,  especially  in  the  Senate.  There  Is 
every  reason  It  should  be. 

Anyone  looking  at  the  world  today  could 
hardly  claim  that  the  outpouring  of  some 
$120  billion  since  World  War  II  has  accom- 
plished much,  with  the  notable  exception  of 
the  relatively  brief  rebuilding  of  Western 
Europe.  We  don't  merely  mean  it  has  failed 
to  win  gratitude;  It  has  also  largely  failed  to 
improve  the  lot  of  the  receiving  nations. 

Violence,  war,  poverty,  stagnation  and  even 
sUrvation  stalk  the  underdeveloped  world 
after  two  decades  of   American   assistance. 
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Aniotlier  v«rBe : 

"Sttll  onward  held  thetr  weary  flight 
Beyond  the  Hawk's  Nest  giddy  heights, 
And  often  chased  through  lonely  glen 
By  savage  beaats  or  savage  men." 

Anne  Bailey  didn't  always  ride  a  horse  to 
reach  her  destination.  She  reportedly  walked 
from  Charlwton  to  Point  Pleasant  when  she 
was  75  yean  old; 

She  died  Nov.  22.  1825.  at  the  age  of  83. 

The  gunpowder-carrying  feat  by  Betty 
Zane  took  place  on  Sept.  10.  1782,  while 
Indians  had  Fort  Henry  under  siege. 

Betty,  the  sister  of  Col.  Ebenezer  Zane, 
founder  of  Wheeling,  volunteered  to  go  get 
the   powder  urgently   needed   In   the   fort 

The  Indlan^j  were  amazed  when  she 
emerged  from  the  fort  to  make  the  run  of 
about  60  yards  to  the  house  where  the 
powder  was  stored.  They  didn't  shoot  at  her. 

CJol.  Zane.  caught  In  the  house  when  the 
fighting  started,  had  elected  to  stay  there. 
Whien  Betty  arrived,  he  tied  to  tablecloth 
around  her  waist  and  poured  powder  Into  It. 

She  ran  back  to  the  fort,  with  the  Indians 
flrlng  at  her.  She  was  unhxirt.  and  the  fort 
was  saved. 

There  were  many  other  pioneer  women  who 
attained  the  stature  of  heroines  In  western 
Virginia.  Among  them  were  Mrs.  John  Pauley 
of  Greenbrier  County  and  lira  Mary  Ingles. 
who  lived  at  what  Is  now  Bl&cksburg,  Va 
Both  were  captured  by  Indians  for  long 
periods. 

The  capture  of  Mrs.  Pauley  occurred  In 
irW.  She  lived  unmolested  In  the  family  of 
Chief  White  Bark  for  five  years  and  then 
was  ransomed  and  returned  to  her  home. 

Mrs.  Ingles  was  captured  by  Indians  on 
July  8.  1775,  and  was  compelled  to  march 
with  them  through  the  southern  part  of 
what  Is  now  West  Virginia  and  eventually 
to  the  Kanawha  River. 

At  the  mouth  of  Campbells  Creek,  where 
animals  came  to  lick  salt,  the  Indians  stopped 
and  feasted  on  game  that  they  easily  killed. 
Mrs.  Ingles  helped  gather  a  supply  of  salt. 

On  the  third  day  after  she  was  captured. 
■he  gave  birth  to  a  baby  girl,  and  then  was 
forced  to  continue  traveling  with  the  child 
In  her  arms.   She  rode  on   horseback. 

She  traveled  with  the  Indians  down  the 
Kanawha  Valley  to  the  Ohio  River  and  then 
to  Portsmouth.  The  whole  trip  took  about 
a  month.  Later  at  Big  Bone  Lick  In  present 
Boone  County.  Kentucky,  she  decided  to  es- 
cape from  the  Indians. 

She  succeeded,  although  she  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  baby  with  the  Indians, 
and  eventually  found  her  way  back  through 
the  wilderness  to  her  home  and  was  reunited 
With  her  husband. 

Obicin  op  PuiCE  Names  in  West  ViRCtniA 

In  West  Virginia.  Amlgo.  we  may  And  a 
Cicerone  to  guide  us,  by  a  Nlcut.  If  Wewanta. 
all  over  Hell's  Half  Acre,  across  Mad  Tom 
Mountain  and  down  Mad  Sheep  Ridge. 
through  Dog  HoUow.  and  hurrying  a  bit,  up 
Dead  Man's  Hollow  and  down  Slippery  Out 
Branch  to  Big  Ugly  Creek. 

Touching  Salt  Rock  lightly,  as  It  seems  to 
go  well  with  Cucumber,  we  dip  Into  Bergoo 
(a  kind  of  stew),  and  wind  up  with  Pie  (In 
Bdlngo  County).  After  such  a  whirlwind  trip. 
we  might  And  ourselves  beneath  Sod.  espe- 
cially if  we  passed  too  close  to  Marsh  Fork 
and  Still  Run 

In  the  preceding  two  paragraphs  are  18 
actual  West  Virginia  place  names,  although 
a  few  of  them  have  been  usurped  by  later 
appellations,  such  as  Hell's  Half  Acre,  which 
was  the  Civil  War  name  of  Glen  Dale,  in 
Marshall  County,  then  a  secessionist  strong- 
hold. And  Wewanta.  until  recent  years  a 
Lincoln -County  tribute  to  Mountaineer  per- 
■eversnce  (residents  yelled  "Wewanta  post 
office!"  for  so  long  they  finally  got  one  of 
that  name).  Is  no  longer  listed  In  the  postal 


guide.   Once  located  near  the  mouth  of  Big 
Ugly  Creek,  the  hamlet  has  lost  its  identity. 

In  common  with  the  place  names  of  all 
other  st.ites.  those  of  the  Mountain  State  are 
sometimes  of  obvious  origin,  sometimes  seem 
obviqus  and  turn  out  otherwise,  and  some- 
times have  origins  lost  In  the  mlst.<!  of  history 
and  folk  etymolog>v  The  town  of  Cicerone, 
on  the  Pixratallco  River  in  Roane  County,  has 
a  name  which  means  "one  who  guides  tour- 
ists, "  and  Is  a  standard  English  word,  al- 
though nnt  too  much  heard  today,  perhaps 
as  in  former  years. 

Amieo,  i.i  R-ilelsh  County,  has  the  same 
form,  as  the  Spanish  word  for  "frlpnd"  but 
was  apparently  named,  about  1910.  for  the 
Amlgo  Ooal  Co.  Nlcut,  In  Calhoun  Countv 
l3  a  hamlet  near  Nlcut  Run.  and  the  name 
comes  from  the  archaic,  dialectal  usa>je 
"nigh. "  meaning  "near. '  as  In  "mighty  nigh, 
but  not  plumb"  You  would  probably  say.  II 
you're  under  40  and  an  urban  dweller, 
"shortcut,"  Instead  of  "nlcut,"  and  mean  the 
same  thing 

The  'gut"  In  Slippery  Gut  Branch,  by  the 
way.  Is  not  what  Victorian  ladles,  and  some 
men.  considered  a  vulgarism  Tlie  New  Eng- 
lish Dictionary,  that  most  L-omprehenslve  of 
all  word  banks,  defines  the  wiird  as  meaning; 
"a  channel  or  run  of  water"  .^.s  many  West 
Virginia  pioneers  used  archaic  words  sonT' 
of  which  yet  linger  In  the  hlUs,  they  thought 
It  fitting  to  call  small  streams  by  such  names 
as  Slippery  Gut  Branch  and  Deep  Gut  Run 
There  once  waa  a  Mud  Gut  -School  In  the 
Mountain  State,  but  It  may  have  succumbed 
to  progress 

As  for  "Salt  Rock,"  the  origin  Is  obvlou.-;. 
but  "Cucumber"  may  not  be  wh.it  vou  think 
Located  In  McDowell  County,  the  town  name 
conies  not  from  the  elongated  green  vege- 
table, but  from  the  fragrant  cucumber  mag- 
nolia common  In  the  area 

It  Is  not  absolutely  certain  that  "Bergoo." 
the  name  of  the  Webster  County  mlnlne  vil- 
lage and  former  lumt»er  town.  Is  derived  from 
"burK'>o,"  a  thick  stew  which  lumberjacks 
once  a;e,  but  that  Is  one  explanation.  A  coal 
operator  name<l  Berwlnd  an  enormously  rich 
man,  once  bought  much  land  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  poRslbly  the  name  could  be  traced 
to  him,  but  for  the  moment  the  gustatory 
theory  prevails. 

As  lor  Pie,  a  Mingo  Coiinry  hamlet,  the 
story  goes  that  a  Leander  Blankenshlp.  who 
lived  there,  liked  pie  so  well  that  the  word 
wiis  submitted  to  the  Pf>st  Offlce  Department 
as  a  possible  name  for  the  town,  and  was  se- 
lected In  preference  to  several  others,  the 
P.O  D    liking  them  short  and  sweet. 

The  post  office  at  Sod.  In  Lincoln  County. 
is  still  In  existence,  but  the  refcren  e  Is  not 
to  turf.  The  name  was  derived  from  the  Ini- 
tials of  a  resident  of  the  area,  one  S  O  Dun- 
lap,  and  It  Is  well  that  his  name  was  not 
B'.lzzard 

Before  proceeding  further.  It  should  be 
explained  that  the  writer  of  this  article  has 
drawn  most  of  his  material  from  a  bulky, 
schol.irly  tome  completed  In  1945  by  HamlU 
Kenny,  then  of  Piedmont,  W.  Va  .  an  ex- 
haustive volume  titled  "West  Virginia  Pl.ire 
Names."  This  book  yet  remains  the  most 
complete,  authoritative  treatment  of  Its  sub- 
ject, although  there  no  doubt  have  been 
smaller  contributions  to  this  specialized 
study  which  have  escaped  the  writer's  at- 
tention. 

At  present,  Kenny  is  a  professor  of  English 
at  the  University  of  Maryland  who  lives  at 
nearby  Mt.  Rainier.  In  1961,  he  completed, 
for  the  Waverly  Press  at  Baltimore,  a  book 
on  the  Indian  place  names  of  Maryland. 
While  there  Is  little  doubt  that  Kenney's 
West  Virginia  book  could  now  use  thorough 
revision  and  up>datlng.  It  has  since  Its  publi- 
cation been  In  constant  demand  and  use  by 
both  layman  and  scholar. 

The  study  of  place  names  Is  not  of  Inter- 
est merely  to  antiquarians,  but  can  be  most 
revealing  of  the  history  of  a  region  and  the 


way  In  which  people  lived.  If  a  pioneer  la 
what  Is  now  West  Virginia  wanted  a  stream, 
village  or  mountain  named  for  him,  he  had 
a  head  start  on  his  neighbors  if  from  that 
head  the  scalp  had  been  removed. 

Such  post-mortem  barberlng.  for  instance, 
appear  to  have  helped  Robert  Piles  and 
John  Hacker  to  append  their  names  to  Piles 
Creek  and  Hackers  Creek. 

Stephen  Sewell  got  himself  tomahawked 
on  New  River  In  1751,  and  today  we  have 
Sewell  Creek  and  Sewell  Mountain.  In  1790, 
Indians  drastically  raised  the  hairline  o! 
Jacob  Parchment,  and  J.\cob  give  his  name 
to  Parchment  Valley  and  Parchment  Creek 
Similar  tragic  fates  befell  the  Thomas  Deck- 
er and  Adam  Stroud  families,  as  well  as 
Walter  Kelly,  the  Brldger  brothers.  Squire 
Staten  and  James  Hale;  and,  inevitably,  we 
have  Deckers  Creek.  Strouds  Creek,  Kellys 
Creek.  Brldger  Mountain,  Statens  Run,  and 
Hales  Branch.  '^. 

This  bloody,  headlong  path  to  geoeraphlc 
Immorality  often  led  to  success,  although 
candidates  for  such  Immortality.  In  the  senae 
of  volunteers  were  probably  few.  But  the 
scalplngs  which  took  place  quite  without  the 
cooperation  of  the  victims  were  no  doubt 
numerous  enough  to  furnish  many  name*, 
as  witness  part  of  the  record  Just  quoted 
Not  a  few  scalping  victims  were  anonymoui. 
which  may  account  for  at  least  nine  tal! 
peaks  in  West  Virginia  being  named  Bald 
Knob,  but  this  Is  obviously  pure  speculation 

Sometimes  the  shorn  head  was  on  the 
other  foot,  so  to  speak,  and  the  Indian  died 
and  left  his  name  behind.  ThU  was  true  of 
Logan  the  Cayuga,  and  the  Delaware  chief 
Captain  Bull.  Logan,  of  course,  has  a  West 
Virginia  town  and  county  named  for  him, 
and  BuUtown.  on  the  Little  Kanawha  River 
near  Palls  Mill.  Is  the  site  of  the  village 
where  Captain  Bull  was  massacred  by  JesM 
Hughes   and   John   Hacker. 

Indian  names  are  as  common  In  Wert 
Virginia  as  elsewhere  In  the  United  State< 
reminders  to  whites  of  tender  conscience 
and  there  are  a  few,  that  a  great  deal  of 
ruthless  killing  preceded  the  Introduction  of 
the  culture  of  the  kindly.  Christian  Euro- 
peans and  Anglo  Saxons  to  the  American 
continent. 

Not  so  obvious  In  this  regard  Is  the  nam* 
"Oldflelds"  or  "Old  Town,"  either  standing 
alone  or  In  combination  with  other  namee 
Almost  Invariably,  these  names  Indicate  the 
site  of  an  Indian  clearing  or  settlement  which 
was  there  when  the  white  man  arrived. 

Paint  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Great  Ka- 
nawha River,  was  so  named  at  least  as  early 
as  1774,  according  to  archeologlst  Slgfus 
Olafson,  because  Indians  had  painted  trees 
near  Long  Branch  and  the  mouth  of  Willis 
Branch,  and  farther  up  Paint  Creek  In  B»- 
lelgh  County,  near  Sand  Fork.  These  painted 
treee  apparently  marked  the  sites  of  war 
dances,  as  Paint  Creek  was  part  of  an  Indian 
trail  used  by  the  Shawnee  and  other  tribes 
In  their  attacfcs  on  New  River  .settlers. 

Indian  names  were  written  down  as  they 
sounded  to  the  pioneer,  a  procedure  which 
guaranteed  diversity  of  spelling  and  confu- 
sion to  historians.  As  salient  phyflogra- 
phlc  features,  rivers  especially  have  retained. 
In  some  form,  their  Indian  names.  The  Ka- 
nawha is  named  for  the  Conoys.  aboriginal 
dwellers  on  Its  banks.  Potomac  Is  from  the 
Potomac  tribe  of  the  eastern  Sioux,  and 
the  Guyandotte  Is  from  the  Wyandots.  while 
Monongahela  Is  from  a  Delaware  IndUn 
word  or  words  meaning  "river  of  crumbling 
banks." 

"Ohio."  may  not  obviously  be  of  IndUn 
origin,  but  it  is  nevertheless  so  derived,  and 
appears  to  be  a  contraction  of  a  much  longer 
word.  It  should  be  emphasized  here  tl«t 
translations  of  such  Indian  words  are  too 
often  guesswork,  but  "Ohio"  probably  n^**"" 
"river  of  white  caps,"  although  It  could 
also  mean  as  Kenny  suggests,  "river  ''' 
blood." 
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The  Pocatallco  River,  usually  shortened  to 
"Poca,"  Is  from  the  Indian,  meaning  "river 
of  fat  doe,"  while  Tuckahoe  Run,  In  Green- 
brier County,  Is  of  Algonqulan  origin,  de- 
scribing "the  place  where  deer  are  shy." 
Both  Powhatan,  of  the  tribe  of  the  same 
name,  and  his  daughter  Pocahontas  or  Ma- 
tMka,  are  commemorated  in  West  Virginia 
names. 

The  Allegheny  Mountains  were  named  for 
the  Allegheny  Inllans,  who  were  Cherokees, 
and  the  word  may  mean  "place  of  the  foot- 
print," because  a  footprint  In  the  snow  re- 
mained for  months  In  the  cold  heights.  But 
It  la  possible  that  "Allegheny"  Is  from  the 
Delaware  language,  meaning  "He  Is  leaving 
and  may  never  return."  This  latter  inter- 
pretation, suggesting  a  vast  and  dangerous 
area  for  travelers,  ties  In  with  the  name  of 
the  Appalachian  Mountains  of  v/hlch  the  Al- 
leghenles  are  a  part,  8upi>osed  to  be  from 
the  Spanish  name  for  the  Indian  tribe  at  the 
southernmost  end  of  the  "mountain  chain. 
"Appalachian"  may  mean  "Ahe  endless 
motin  tains." 

There  are  no  less  than  three  theories  as 
to  how  the  Cheat  River  got  Its  name.  Some 
researchers  think  It  Is  of  Indian  origin,  but 
others  say  It  comes  from  "cheat,"  a  kind  of 
wild  grass  which  grows  profusely  on  Its  wa- 
tershed, and  still  others  Insist  that  the  name 
was  given  because  the  waters  cheat  the 
senses  of  the  observer,  being  much  deeper 
than  they  appear;  a  variant  on  the  latter 
theory  Is  that  the  name  is  based  on  the  un- 
eren  volume  of  the  stream,  which  sometimes 
cheats  expectations  by  Its  excessive  or  mea- 
ger aupply. 

Wheeling  was  so  named  because  a  white 
man  was  killed  by  Indians  and  his  head  cut 
off  and  Impaled  on  a  pole  at  the  mouth  of 
Wheeling  Creek,  possibly  about  1750.  Delf 
Horona  of  Moundsvllle,  who  has  done  most 
Intensive  research  on  the  subject,  says  that 
"Wheeling"  is  derived  from  a  Delaware  word 
meaning  "the  place  of  the  head." 

Some  names  appear  to  be  of  Indian  origin, 
but  are  not.  What  names,  for  Instance,  look 
more  Indian  than  Cabwayllngo  and  Kumbra- 
bow,  two  West  Virginia  state  forests?  Actu- 
ally, "Cabwayllngo"  was  coined  by  combining 
parts  of  the  names  of  Cabell,  Wayne,  Lincoln, 
and  Mingo  counties,  while  "Kumbrabow"  Is 
derived  from  the  names  of  those  renowned 
EUns  chiefs,  H.  G.  Kump.  A.  S.  Brady,  and 
K.  A.  Bowers. 

West  Virginia  place  names  came  from  the 
nationalities  of  the  early  settlers  (French 
Creek,  Gauley  River,  England  Run,  Irish 
Mountain.  Germany  Valley,  Helvetia);  from 
their  religion  (Dunkards  Creek,  Canaan  Val- 
ley, PUgah,  Purgatory  Knob,  Devil  Creek); 
their  difficulties  (Troublesome  Valley.  Hun- 
gry Creek.  Poverty  Hollow) ;  their  activities 
•  Skin  Creek,  for  a  trapping  area.  Snow  Hill, 
for  its  white  salt  deposits,  as  well  as  Meat- 
house  Run.  Slaughterhouse  Hollow,  and  Still 
Run,  which  are  self-explanatory);  and,  as 
before  noted,  from  their  violent  and  tragic 
deaths. 

Many  Place  Names  came  after  the  turn  of 
the  century,  or  only  shortly  before,  as  a  re- 
«ult  of  the  development  of  the  coal  Industry. 
Stotesbury,  Pratt,  Edwlght,  Thurmond,  Mc- 
Alpln,  and  Tams  are  only  a  few  of  these,  and 
they,  as  a  group,  are  unimaginative,  most 
of  them  merely  being  the  surnames  of  coal 
operators  or  landowners  grafted  to  the  region 
by  the  operators  or  landowners  themselves. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  land  developers 
or  exploiters  Invented  a  name  which  at  least 
K«ve  rise  to  a  legend,  even  though  no  clever- 
ness on  their  part  was  Involved,  One  such 
was  Erbacon,  a  Webster  County  village,  where 
the  story  arose  that  lumberjacks  were  once 
offered  the  choice  of  a  steady  diet  of  "beans 
"er  bacon,"  and  christened  the  town  In  mem- 
ory of  their  protesting  stomachs.  The  prosaic 
truth,  however,  is  that  the  hamlet  was 
named  for  E.  R  Bacon,  a  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railway  official. 


It  Is  perhaps  to  be  deplored  that  In  mod- 
ern times  you  can  get  a  town  In  West  Vir- 
ginia named  after  you  by  simply  building  It 
(Gary),  or  being  the  wife  of  a  president  of 
the  United  States  (Eleanor),  or  an  admiral 
(Nlmltz).  The  pioneers  did  It  the  hard  way. 
Take  William  Strange,  for  Instance,  who  gave 
Strange  Creek,  In  Braxton  County,  Its  name. 

In  1795,  Bill  Strange  became  separated 
from  a  surveying  party  up  Elk  River  and  his 
companions  never  found  him.  Years  after- 
ward, his  bones  were  found  on  the  stream 
that  bears  his  name.  Leaning  against  a  big 
beech  tree  nearby  was  bis  rifle,  and  carved 
in  the  thick  bark  of  the  beech  were  these 
w^ords : 

"Strange  is  my  name  and  I'm  on  strange 
ground,  and  strange  It  Is  I  can't  be  found." 

Skeptics  might  think  it  even  stranger  that 
he  took  to  writing  verse  at  a  time  like  that. 


MoTTNTAiM   Stagxcoachxs;    Devil's   Own 

iNSTKXnCENT 

A  man  can  go  but  a  little  way  through  life 
before  he  finds  himself  elbowed  by  one. 
crowded  by  another,  and  snarled  at  by  a  third 
especially  if  It  Is  his  signal  good  fortune  to 
ride  frequently  In  a  stagecoach  along  with 
an  Importation  of  calico,  bottles,  and  um- 
brellas, nursing  children,  and  old  maids, 
sailors,  and  dandies,  green  peas,  fresh  sannon 
(or  s&rnon)  and  Frenchmen.  Most  of  the  mis- 
eries of  himian  life  (and  that  there  are 
enough  one  knows,  whoever  was  jammed 
into  a  stage  with  twenty  passengers,  calling 
himself  nothing) — I  say  most  of  the  miseries 
of  human  life  admit  of  some  moderation  be- 
cause we  generally  estimate  at  once  the 
amount  of  what  we  have  to  do  and  to  suffer 
when  calamity  strikes  us  on  the  shoulder, 
and  accordingly  we  set  our  teeth  together 
with  the  more  firmness;  but  in  a  stagecoach 
there  is  no  guessing  what  a  day  will  bring 
forth. 

After  scaling  the  shoulders  of  some  dozen 
passengers  and  If  by  a  miracle  having  es- 
caped a  dislocation  of  your  ankle  and  after 
many  Ineffectual  attempts  wedging  yourself 
at  last  into  a  seat  your  principal  duty  is  there 
to  endeavor  to  lessen  the  horrors  of  this 
"Curance  vile."  Tou  begin  first  by  moving 
yotir  foot,  then  your  head,  and  afterwards,  if 
possible,  your  shoulders:  you  then  labor  to 
get  off  your  hat.  and  presently  you  will  make 
many  unlucky  efforts  for  yotir  handker- 
chief— for  now,  "vials  full  of  odours  sweet" 
salute  your  nasal  sensibllltieB  with  the  tinited 
fragrance  of  musk,  rose  water,  lozenges,  and 
peppermint.  By  and  by  you  are  addressed  by 
one  of  the  passengers,  a  companion  In  ad- 
versity— "Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  pass 
your  snuff-box.  sir?"  "My  dear  sir.  it  would 
be  the  greatest  happiness  imaginable  for  me 
to  be  able  to  confer  such  a  favor,  but  at 
present  having  had  the  misfortune  of  losing 
the  use  of  my  arms."  "Ughl  Ugh  I  Ughl"  now 
coughs  a  good  old  woman  from  the  very 
bottom  of  her  lungs.  "Yah!  Yah!"  goes  the 
lapdog — "You'll  spoil  my  Leghorn",  exclaims 
a  distressed  young  lady,  planted  in  the  back 
seat  between  a  large  old  man  and  a  very 
large  old  woman.  "Poor  Poll — pretty  Poll", 
screams  the  parrot. 

"Be  good  enough,  sir,  to  take  the  point 
of  your  cane  off  my  gouty  toe,  and  place  it 
on  another,"  says  an  irritable  old  gentleman 
to  an  alarmed  dandy.  To  which  my  little 
dandy  fiercely  replies.  "Do  you  know,  sir,  do 
you  know  you  are  speaking  to  a  gentleman?" 
"No.  I  do  not.  upon  my  word,"  says  my  crusty 
old  fellow. 

"Huh,  HelasI  pardonnez  mol.  monsieur" 
vociferates  the  Frenchman  (speaking  as 
it  were  by  Tentriloquism  from  under  the 
load  of  poultry  and  bandboxes  which  hither- 
to had  concealed  him)  "hohl  monsieur, — je 
vous  prie — take  your  von,  pled  f-oo-t  from 
my  neck,  I  be,  vat  you  call?  etouffe,  hanging, 
strangling— de  breath  be  Talking  from  my — 


vat  you  call? — my — les  poumons — my-by 
bod — my  sto-mach!— bah;  peste!  take  off 
yotu"  von,  two.  three  foot." 

"I  say.  messmate."  cries  a  sailor,  "less  of 
your  blarney  If  you  like — square  yourself, 
you  outlandish  landlubber,  and  bring  up 
your  stern  athwart  this  capstan,  and  we'll 
bouse  you  up — ." 

"Oh.  Dlablel" 

You.  then,  after  the  coachy  answers  the 
hundred  questions  which  all  who  live  on 
the  road  think  themselves  bound  to  ask — 
and  after  he  has  made  the  two  hundred 
answers  which  he  supposes  himself  bound  to 
give,  are  unloaded  enmasse  at  a  tavern. 

Then  woe  be  to  the  man  who  fares  sump- 
tuously every  (other)  day;  and  woe  be  to  him 
who  has  so  little  sense  as  not  to  eat  for  bis 
life,  or  so  much  delicacy  as  to  think  of  the 
wants  of  others,  while  his  own  stomach  will 
take  no  apology.  Just  at  the  moment  you 
hook  your  chicken — Just  as  the  Frenchman 
maikes  himself  understood  well  enough  to 
get  possession  of  his  soup  and  crust — the 
little  dandy  having  caught  his  little  bit  of 
ham — the  old  lady  her  plate  full  of  the  boiled 
and  the  crusty  old  gentleman  beginning  to 
survey  with  delighted  eyes  his  sample 
moiety  of  the  roasted,  and  the  stewed,  and 
the  broiled;  of  all  that  walks,  files,  or 
swims — then,  precisely  at  that  moment  you 
hear  a  trumpet  shaking  the  archy  value,  and 
the  terrible  words  reverberated:  "Stage  is 
ready — ye.  who  have  plates  to  eat  prepare  to 
leave  them  now!"  Every  starving  sojourner 
from  the  table,  casts  a  longing,  lingering 
look  behind. 

Your  next  bvislness  is  to  get  your  old  seat 
in  the  carriage  or  else  a  better  one.  In  the 
last  case. 

"Sir.  is  not  that  my  seat?" 
"  "Twas  yotirs — 'tis  mone'  " — 

Then  comes  up  to  the  door  a  new  passen- 
ger being  number  twenty-one.  He  looks  with 
a  terrified  eye  upon  the  mass  of  morality 
heaped  In  the  carriage  and  seems  to  be  al- 
most as  much  frightened  as  Macbeth  when 
he  saw  the  ghost  of  Banquo  and  exclaimed 
"The  table's  full  I" 

You  proceed — ,  the  carriage  breaks  down; 
the  little  dandy  spoils  his  hat;  the  old  lady 
loses  her  bottle  of  rosewater.  and  the  crusty 
old  gentleman  loses  his  temper;  the  sailor  Is 
capsized;  the  young  lady  ruins  her  Leghorn, 
and  the  French  exclaims,  'ho,  peste';  the  lap- 
dog  breaks  his  neck;  and  you,  after  a  pleasant 
walk  of  ten  miles  arrive  at  another  tavern. 


FOREIGN   AID— AN   UNDERSTAND- 
ABLE REACTION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
thought  provoking  editorial.  "An  Under- 
standable Reaction,"  appeared  today  In 
the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

It  is  short,  but  to  the  point,  and  I  rec- 
ommend it  to  the  Senate  for  considera- 
tion, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Understandable  Reaction 

A  familiar  refrain — the  foreign  aid  bill  Is 
in  trouble,  especially  in  the  Senate.  There  Is 
every  reason  It  should  be. 

Anyone  looking  at  the  world  today  could 
hardly  claim  that  the  outpouring  of  some 
$120  billion  since  World  War  II  has  accom- 
plished much,  with  the  notable  exception  of 
the  relatively  brief  rebuilding  of  Western 
Europe.  We  don't  merely  mean  It  has  fsilled 
to  win  gratitude;  It  has  also  largely  failed  to 
Improve  the  lot  of  the  receiving  nations. 

Violence,  war,  poverty,  stagnation  and  even 
starvation  stalk  the  underdeveloped  world 
after  two   decades   of   American   assistance. 
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Perhaps  It  would  have  bMB  1»W8e  without 
the  aid.  but  surely  the  unappetizing  condi- 
tions of  the  present  show  that  the  outlay  has 
been  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  result. 

It  should  not  be  rorgotten,  either,  th.it  our 
cruel  Involvement  in  Vletnim  began  as  .'ur- 
elgn  aid.  Elsewhere  we  have  seen  our  ship- 
ment* of  arms  used  m  battle  between  natlorjs 
supposedly  friendly  to  us. 

Despite  the  sorry  record,  Cons?ress  of  course 
Is  not  about  to  end  the  pro>cram  The  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  ComnUttee  has  nonetheless 
ordered  deep  cute  in  economic  aid  -inj  3 
working  out  strict  limitations  on  military 
aid.  We  And  ttie  comm.tteos  ho6tUU>  th  .r- 
oughly  understandable 


LEGISLATIVE  BR.ANCH  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  BARTLETT  Mr  Pre.sldent.  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  previously  entered.  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  diaagreelns?  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  <H.R.  10368'  makinK  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
\yore.  The  report  will  be  read  for  the 
Information  of  the  Senate 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report. 

iPor  conference  report,  see  Hou.se  pro- 
ceedings of  July  18.  1967.  p.  19543  Con- 
gressional Record  ■ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  ob'ection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report? 

There  beln?  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  between  now  and  2  o'clock 
will  be  equally  divided  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  Mr  BartlettI  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware   iMr    \V:l- 

LIAMSl.  

Mr.  BARTI  ETT  Mr   President 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. How  much  time  docs  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  yield ' 

Mr.  BARTLETT  I  yield  my.self  such 
time  as  I  may  require,  and  at  the  mom- 
ent I  do  not  know  how  much  that  will 
be 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  report  Is 
printed  and  the  details  are  available 
within  the  report.  I  expect  to  ask  later 
on  for  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  table  which  will  give  all  of  the 
detailed  figures  of  each  item  in  the  bill. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  conference 
report  Itself  and  the  table  which  I  will 
insert  in  the  Recoro  will  give  the  com- 
plete details  for  the  entire  bill,  I  will 
confine  my  remarks  to  a  few  of  the  more 
Important  items 

Thirty-two  of  the  amendments  which 
the  Senate  proposed  related  to  purely 
Senate  items,  and  in  accordance  with 
long-established  procedures,  the  House 
conferees  have  agreed  to  these  items. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
have  proposed  and  the  House  has  con- 
curred in  motions  to  recede  and  concur 
to  these  amendments.  One  of  the  most 
far-reaching  proposals  made  by  the  com- 
mittee this  year  in  the  bUl  related  to  a 
conversion  of  the  payroll  system  from  a 


basic  to  a  gro.ss  system  Ti:e  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  was  fur  Senate 
employees,  and  the  House  has  agreed  to 
the  conversion  language  previou.sly  ap- 
proved in  the  Senate  Later,  I  will  ln.«*rt 
in  the  Record,  tables  which  show  the  new- 
rates. 

Amendment  No.  38  related  to  language, 
included  in  the  bill  on  the  tloor  of  the 
Senate,  regulating  stationery  allowances 
for  members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  Managers  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  have  been  confronted  with 
this  problem  In  the  past  when  the  Sen- 
ate has  Included  this  amendment  in  the 
bill  on  the  floor.  Historically,  the  Sen- 
ate has  legislated  on  many  housekeep- 
ing matters  in  the  lei^islatlve  appropria- 
tion bill,  whereas  housekeeping  matters 
In  the  House  of  Rcprf.sentutives  are  not 
handled  In  this  bill. 

A  provision  of  the  House  rules,  sec- 
tion 693,  provides  that  the  Conimiltet-  on 
House  Adminlstratign  shall  have  juris- 
diction over  "measutes  relating  to  ac- 
counts of  the  House  generally"  and  "ex- 
penditure of  contingent  fund  of  the 
House."  As  a  re.^ult.  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  In  connection  with  the 
legislative  branch  appropriation  bill  are 
in  no  position  to  accept  the  stationery 
allowance  language  Included  by  the  Sen- 
ate. It  Is  a  matter  which  is  handled  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  another 
committee. 

An  identical  provision  relating  to  the 
House  and  to  the  Senate  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Senate  in  .^^  353.  the  leg- 
islative reorganization  bill,  and  Is  pend- 
ing at  the  pre.sent  time  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  The  House  managers 
are  opposed  to  this  amendment  as  it 
relates  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  this  bin,  and  consequently  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  Senate  receded 
from  the  amendment 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  rX'la ware  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield'' 
Mr  BARTLETT  I  yield. 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
House  was  adamant  and  would  not  ac- 
cept the  Senate  amendment  regarding 
the  u.se  of  the  stationery-  allowance  t-o 
far  as  the  Hou.s4  itself  is  concerned,  why 
did  not  the  Senate  conferees  bring  back 
that  part  of  the  amendment  which  would 
relate  only  to  the  Senate?  Then  the  con- 
ferees would  be  carrying  out  their  stated 
objective;  namely,  that  each  House  ex- 
ercise and  write  its  own  rules  The  Hou.se 
conferees.  I  understand,  were  perfectly 
willing  to  accept  .such  an  arrangement. 
Mr  BARTLETT  The  conferees  did  not 
do  so  for  .several  reasons  One  is  that  the 
Senate  some  years  aco  decided  that  it 
would  not  make  this  provision  appli- 
cable to  the  Senate  alone  Another  rea- 
son is  that  when  the  Senate  accepted 
this  amendment  the  other  day.  at  the 
urging  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
there  was  no  instruction  or  suggestion 
to  the  Senate  conferees,  so  far  as  I  recall, 
that  if  we  cmild  not  win  the  whole,  we 
should  return  with  part. 

Another  reason  Ls  that,  as  we  have 
heard  in  the  Senate  during  the  debate  on 
this  bill,  and  elsewhere,  some  Senators 
believe  that  if  this  provision  is  changed 
so  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned.  Sena- 
tors who  do  not  expend  all  their  station- 


ery allowance  and  new  are  privileged  or 
penalized— whichever  the  case  may  be- 
by  the  right  to  have  a  commutation  in 
cash,  should  be  able  to  present  a  case 
before  the  subcommittee  that  existing 
law  be  altered  In  this  way  any  balance 
remaining  might  be  employed  to  pur- 
cha.«c  newspapers,  to  purchase  station- 
ery at  home  when  the  supply  ran  low 
there,  or  was  exhausted  when  a  Senator 
was  at  home,  or  to  be  used  for  making 
radio  tapes  and  television  films  In  the 
Senate    rccjrdins    studios. 

So,  granted  those  three  reasons,  the 
Senate  conferees,  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  this  provision  is  incorporated  in  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act,  and 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  If  we  came  back 
to  the  Senate  with  a  provision  including 
only  the  Senate,  there  would  be  strong 
opposition  to  it.  belic\1ns  that  we  had  no 
altemative,  and  that  Is  why  we  acted 
as  we  did 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  further'!' 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
argument  that  this  pro\-lsion  Is  In  the 
Reorganization  Act.  which  has  passed 
the  Senate  and  is  now  pending  in  the 
House,  is  no  more  valid  than  it  is  with 
respect  to  many  other  amendments 
which  are  in  this  bill 

It  is  significant  that  all  of  the  amend- 
ments in  the  Reorganization  Act  which 
give  additional  allo-Aanccs  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  were  lifted  out  of  that 
act  and  put  into  this  bill.  Why  could  we 
not  at  least  retain  the  one  amendment 
out  of  the  Reorganization  Act  which 
would  save  the  taxpayers  some  money' 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  answer  to  that  question  is  obvious. 
When  this  bill  came  up  for  considera- 
tion by  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from 
Marvland  offered  an  amendment  which 
would  give  each  Member  of  the  Senate  a 
stated  sum  of  money  for  additional  help 
In  his  office 

A  vote  was  taken  on  that  amendment 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Does  the 
Senator  recall  what  that  vote  was?  Was 
It  not  aclo.se  vote? 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Those  who  agreed 
with  the  Senator  from  Maryland  pre- 
vailed, and  I  was  one  of  those  who  voted 
against  the  Tydings  amendment.  How- 
ever, this  was  an  affirmative  act  of  the 
Senate  and  I  do  not  understand  how  the 
conferees  could  have  been  expected  to  do 
anything  about  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT  I  shall  yield,  but  first, 
I  wish  to  tell  the  Senator  these  facts  for 
his  information.  My  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Hamp.shire  [Mr 
Cotton  1,  who  was  one  of  the  conferees 
is  present  In  the  Chamber  at  this  time 
and  I  believe  he  will  substantiate  that 
which  I  have  to  .say. 

The  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  over  a  rather  substantial  period 
of  time  during  the  conference  did.  In- 
deed, make  an  effort  to  maintain  the 
provl.sions  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware.  Frankly,  we 
did  not  get  anywhere — and  I  wish  to 
emphasize  this— because  the  House  con- 
ferees felt  it  was  the  business  of  the 
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House  Committee  on  Administration  and 
not  theirs  to  rule  upon  such  a  matter. 
They  resented  and  expressed  their  re- 
sentment quite  openly  to  us.  and  without 
any  delay,  that  they  did  not  like  the  idea 
of  the  Senate  telling  the  House  what  it 
should  do  about  its  housekeeping  func- 
tions. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  gladly  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, who  was  one  of  the  conferees. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  do  most 
emphatically  substantiate  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska  has  said 
about  the  situation  in  the  conference. 
The  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
were  completely  adamant,  and  in  one 
case  somewhat  belligerent,  about  the 
Senate  presuming  to  incorporate  some- 
thing in  this  measure  that  would  affect 
the  House  Members  and  their  stationery 
allowances.  They  indicated  that  if  we 
held  out  they  would  move  to  reconsider 
some  of  the  provisions  in  the  bill  that  the 
Senate  had  incorporated  affecting  our 
housekeeping  matters. 

Since  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  so 
kindly  yielded  to  me,  I  wish  to  tell  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams] 
that  as  far  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  concerned  he  has  always 
voted  with  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
on  the  matter  of  not  having  a  cash  reim- 
bursement for  unused  stationery  allow- 
ance. The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  not  been  too  vocal  about  the  matter 
because  he  has  felt,  in  a  sense,  that  he 
Is  In  no  position  to  be  pious  about  It  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
happens  to  be  one  of  those  Senators,  who, 
because  of  the  number  of  newsletters  he 
sends  out,  always  uses  his  office  allow- 
ance, and  then  some,  and  never  has 
occasion  to  collect  and  never  has  col- 
lected anything  from  the  stationery  al- 
lowance. 

However,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire feels,  and  imdoubtedly  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  would  agree,  that  before 
the  conferees  undertook  in  the  committee 
of  conference  to  deprive  the  Senate  or 
take  away  this  privilege  from  the  Senate 
alone,  and  permit  the  House  to  have  it — 
and  add  at  least  one  other  situation  in 
which  the  Senate  does  not  enjoy  the  same 
privilege  as  the  House — certainly  if  the 
Senate  wants  to  take  this  action  for  the 
Senate  alone  it  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reject  the  report  and  take  a 
vote  on  it  because  I  do  not  believe  the 
conferees  had  any  right  to  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  surrender  the  prerogative 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and  permit  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  retain  it, 
without  a  further  expression  of  opinion 
.by  the  Senate,  although  I  would  have 
been  willing  from  my  personal  stand- 
point. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  As  far  as  I  know,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  stated 
the  feeling  of  every  conferee  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  said  he  felt  obligated  to  keep 
In  the  bill,  the  so-called  Tydings  amend- 


ment, which  gave  extra  money  to  Sena- 
tors, because  the  Senate  had  indicated  it 
was  in  favor  of  that  measure.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  points  out  that  he  was 
one  of  those  who  opposed  the  Tydings 
amendment.  I,  too,  opposed  the  Tydings 
amendment. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Tj'dings  amendment  which  added  extra 
money  to  every  Senatorial  oflBce  was 
agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  48  to  31  in  the 
Senate.  There  were  31  dissenting  votes. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  amendment  deal- 
ing with  stationery,  which  I  offered, 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously.  No  Sena- 
tor made  a  speech  against  it,  and  there 
was  not  a  single  vote  against  it.  Even  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  said  he  was  in  favor 
of  it. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  was. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  see  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  have  retained 
this  amendment.  If  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives argues  that  we  should  not 
tell  them  what  its  housekeeping  proce- 
dure should  be,  should  we  not  have  re- 
tained this  restriction  as  it  related  to  the 
Senate? 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  said  he  had 
no  such  instructions.  I  refer  him  to  page 
18164  of  the  Congressional  Rkcord, 
where  I  was  discussing  this  matter  dur- 
ing the  debate  with  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  I  said: 

n  the  HouBC  conferees  will  not  accept  that 
portion  or  the  amendment  which  affects 
their  stationery  allowance  certainly  we  would 
want  It  to  apply  to  the  Senate. 

That  was  clear  enough  as  to  the  Sen- 
ate's intentions. 

Besides,  why  should  we  be  concerned 
as  to  what  the  House  does?  'We  have  the 
responsibility  to  clean  our  own  record. 

Mr.  President,  this  question  has  been 
before  us  on  previous  occasions,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  it  should  apply  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Certainly  it 
should  apply  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  If  It  will  not  accept  it  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  Senate  should  not 
accept  it. 

In  fact,  there  are  other  instances  in 
the  legislative  appropriation  bill  where 
we  deviated  from  the  practice  of  apply- 
ing certain  rules  to  the  Senate  which 
are  not  applicable  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; for  example,  the  method  of 
computing  the  senatorial  allowance  for 
the  hiring  of  clerks  in  our  oflBces.  Those 
allowances  were  readjusted  to  a  gross 
basis  rather  than  the  old  basic  formula.  I 
compliment  the  committee  for  changing 
that  outmoded  procedure.  However, 
again,  this  was  a  solution  to  a  Senate 
problem,  and  no  change  was  made  for 
the  House.  The  issue  is  clear:  Does  the 
Senate  insist  upon  a  right  to  retain  that 
part  of  the  stationery  allowance  which  is 
not  needed  and  stick  it  In  our  pockets,  or 
do  we  permit  it  to  revert  automatically 
to  the  Treasury?  The  answer  is  simple. 
The  Senate  has  gone  on  record  a  number 
of  times  in  the  last  few  years  in  favor  of 
its  reversion  to  the  Treasury,  and  it  is 
only  when  the  chips  are  down  thVt  we 
reverse  ourselves  and  retain  the  provi- 
sion permitting  us  personally  to  claim 
any  unused  portion  of  the  stationery 

allowance.        

Mr.  BARTLETT.  When  the  Senator 


began  to  speak,  he  referred  to  the  vote 
on  his  amendment,  and  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  not  a  single  dissenting  vote. 
To  what  incident  did  that  statement 
refer? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  When 
the  amendment  was  passed.  I  had  refer- 
ence to  page  18164  of  the  Record,  at 
which  time  I  offered  the  amendment. 
There  was  not  a  dissenting  vote.  The 
amendment  was  accepted  without  a  dis- 
senting voice. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  But  it  was  not  a  roll- 
call  vote. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  Why 
should  there  be  a  rollcall  vote  when 
everyone  is  unanimous? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  There  is  a  tremen- 
dous difference. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Even  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  spoke  in  favor  of 
the  proposal. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  There  is  a  tremen- 
dous difference  between  that  situation 
and  a  rollcall  vote,  it  seems  to  me.  He  is 
totally  in  error  about  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  now  saying  that 
he  had  his  tongue  in  cheek  at  that  time 
and  did  not  intend  to  stand  by  it  in  con- 
ference? I  have  more  confidence  than 
that  in  his  integrity. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Oh,  no.  If  I  did,  then 
I  stand  ready  to  be  exposed  by  my  fellow 
conferees.  They  were  there.  They  heard 
everything  that  transpired.  I  was  not  the 
only  one  who  sought  to  incorporate  the 
Williams  amendment  in  the  final  draft 
of  the  conference  report.  But  the  Senator 
will  also  remember  that  at  the  outset  of 
debate,  I  was  not  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment  because  I  then  expressed  the 
view  that  once  more  we  were  getting  onto 
dangerous  ground  when  we  sought  to  tell 
the  House  how  to  manage  its  own  affairs. 
If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  I  pre- 
dicted that  the  House  would  not  take 
kindly  to  it.  That  is  the  way  it  turned 
out — as  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire and  I  have  already  stated  publicly. 
I  see  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
borough]  in  the  Chamber.  He  was  also 
a  conferee.  I  think  he  will  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and 
me  that  the  House  conferees  were  not 
willing  to  discuss  the  proposition  in  any 
meaningful  manner  insofar  as  we  were 
concerned. 

Mr.   YARBOROUGH.   Mr.   President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  for  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes,  I  would  very 
much  like  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  one  of  the  Senate  conferees  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  who  was  chairman 
of  the  Senate  conferees.  The  chairman 
of  the  House  conferees  said  that  they 
were  adamant  on  this  and  that  they 
would  not  agree  with  us  If  we  had  the 
stationery  provision  in  the  bill.  Every- 
one on  the  House  side,  of  both  parties, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  said  that  they 
were  adamant.  One  of  them  stated  that 
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U  we  were  going  to  start  meddling  In 
House  affairs,  when  the  House  had  never 
meddled  In  Senate  affairs,  then  the 
House  was  going  to  reopen  the  Senate 
provisions  on  which  the  House  had  re- 
ceded. They  said  that  if  we  insisted  on 
taking  up  this  controversial  amendment. 
the  House  was  going  to  tell  the  Senate 
how  to  run  Its  affairs  on  Senate  Items  all 
through  the  bill — not  one.  but  others. 
On  the  House  side,  every  single  member 
of  the  House  conference  Indicated  he 
was  adamant  on  this  position,  that  he 
would  not  agree  with  this  Senate  posi- 
tion on  the  stationery  allowance.  So  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  submitted  it  to  the 
vote  of  the  Senate  conferees,  and  we 
receded.  We  had  been  in  conference 
some  time  then.  As  the  conference  re- 
port will  show.  I  think  there  were  27 
points  of  disagreement.  It  was  finally 
worked  out  that  we  had  gotten  together 
on  all  except  this  last  Item — we  took 
some  time  on  it — but  there  was  not  a 
single  man  on  the  House  side  who  would 
accept  the  Senate  position.  That  is  why 
the  Senate  conferees  agreed  on  it. 

PersonaJly.  I  have  no  Interest  in  this 
because  the  allowance  for  stationery  is 
so  low  that  last  year,  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30.  1966,  I  had  to  pay  $1,305 
out  of  personal  moneys  to  pay  for  the 
stationery  I  used,  over  the  amount  of 
the  ofiBcial  stationery  allowance.  We 
did  not  have  enough  paper  and  office 
supplies  to  answer  all  the  mall  and  other 
requests  coming  in  from  my  State,  which 
has  a  population  of  some  10.700.000  citi- 
zens. We  were  scrounging  around  for 
supplies  everywhere,  even  hunting  for 
old  sheets  of  committee  paper  which  we 
could  use,  whose  chairman  had  passed 
away,  and  so  forth,  so  that  we  could 
use  any  paper  we  could  find  to  answer 
my  mail.  I  still  had  to  pay  $1,305  extra 
in  fiscal  year  1966  to  pay  for  the  ofBce 
supplies  we  needed  to  run  the  ofiBce 
properly. 

This  year.  I  have  had  to  pay  for  some 
additional  stationery,  but  not  too  much, 
because  we  raised  the  allowance  last  year 
for  States  with  over  10  million  population 
and  we  have  tried  to  be  stingy  with  our 
supplies,  so  that  I  have  not  set  out  too 
much  extra  money  this  year. 

Thus,  so  far  as  I  am  personally  con- 
cerned, it  Is  an  academic  question.  I  am 
interested  only  in  getting  this  bill  passed 
so  that  we  can  run  the  Congress.  The 
fiscal  year  had  passed.  We  need  the 
money  to  run  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

B4r.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Prom 
what  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  just 
said  the  situation  must  be  even  worse 
than  I  thought.  As  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  he  has  just  pointed  out 
that  there  were  27  amendments,  the 
House  accepted  26.  and  then  they  balked 
on  this  one  amendment  and  more  or  less 
laid  down  an  ultimatum  that  if  the  Sen- 
ate insisted  on  the  amendment  it  would 
go  back  and  reconsider  its  previous 
agreement  to  the  other  amendments.  The 


other  cmiendments  happen  to  be  all 
amendments  for  extra  money  for  Sen- 
atorial offices.  Thus,  as  I  understand  It, 
what  this  boils  down  to  is  that  the  House 
says,  "Look,  if  you  insist  on  taking  away 
the  stationery  gravy  train  from  us  then 
we  are  going  to  take  away  the  money 
that  is  going  to  you." 

When  the  Senate  conferees  were  con- 
fronted with  that  ultimatum,  they  said, 
"Give  m  this  extra  money.  We  will  for- 
feit this  amendment  and  go  along  with 
you." 

I  hope  that  Is  not  what  happened,  but 
that  is  the  way  it  seems  to  have  been 
explained  by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

I  say,  let  us  face  this  question  of 
chiseling  on  expense  accounts  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Senate  alone.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  had  accepted  the 
amendment;  his  statement  appears  on 
page  18164  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
and  it  appears  in  the  first  column  as 
follows: 

Mr.  BA»Ti.rrT.  Mr.  Prealdent  with  respect 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  I  said  that  It  bad  not  been 
discussed  In  full  committee  or  8ut)commU- 
tee  and  I  had  not  talked  to  any  member  of 
the  committee  concerning  It.  Since  then,  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter with  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Kuchbi,],  and  as  a  con- 
sequence of  our  discussion  of  this  subject, 
the  committee  wUl  accept  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  President,  certainly  that  amend- 
ment was  adopted  in  good  faith.  I  had 
said  that  if  they  could  not  return  the 
amendment  as  H  would  apply  to  the 
House  then  by  all  means  they  should  re- 
tain that  part  pertaining  to  the  Senate. 
I  have  consistently  supported  adequate 
funds  to  finance  the  co.st  of  stationery 
allowances  for  the  various  States,  large 
and  small,  and  I  shall  continue  to  do  so. 
But  I  say  that  to  the  extent  that  $1 
of  this  stationery  allowance  is  left  over 
it  should  revert  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. No  one  has  a  right  to  put  that 
money  in  his  pocket. 

It  just  does  not  belong  to  the  Senators. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  to  me 

I  think  that  it  should  be  made  clear, 
and  the  Record  should  show,  the  mere 
fact  that  after  agreeing  to  all  of  the 
other  amendments,  the  Hou.se — at  least 
one  member  of  the  conferees — threat- 
ened that  if  we  held  out  on  this  station- 
ery amendment,  they  might  move  to  re- 
consider some  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

The  Senate  conferees  did  not  go  into 
a  tail-spin,  run  for  the  bushes,  knuckle 
under  and  quail  because  of  that  par- 
ticular threat.  The  point  that  was 
raised — and  it  is  a  point  which  had  bet- 
ter be  settled  and  had  better  be  under- 
stood for  the  future — the  House  Mem- 
bers .simply  said  thi.s:  "We  have  agreed 
to  all  of  the  housekeeping  amendments 
to  the  bill  which  apply  only  to  the  Sen- 
ate. If  you  are  going  to  insist  on  an 
amendment  that  applies  to  the  House, 
why  then,  not  only  do  we  want  to  re- 
consider the  other  amendments  but  it 
also  violates  the  unwritten  law  and  tra- 


dition which  has  ruled  all  through  the 
years,  that  one  body  would  not  presume 
to  dictate  to  the  other  about  its  house- 
keeping and  its  expenditures.  If  this  Is 
going  to  be  violated  then,  in  the  future, 
that  rule  will  be  abrogated.  "  It  would  be 
quite  a  responsibility  for  the  conferees  on 
this  one  bill.  We  did  hold  out  and  argue 
this  thing. 

We  did  faithfully  give  our  pledge,  as 
the  Senator  from  Texas  has  said.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  not  per- 
sonally affected  by  it  and  could  support, 
and  has  always  supported,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  on  this  particular  point. 
But  when  it  comes  to  the  point  of  saying, 
"Well,  we  are  going  to  hold  out  on  this 
and  Insist  on  the  House  taking  it."  even 
though  it  abrogates  the  rule  and  in  the 
future  each  House  is  going  to  Interfere 
with  the  other,  it  would  be  a  great  re- 
sponsibility for  the  conferees,  on  one  bill, 
to  take  this  position,  and  we  did  not  pro- 
po.se  to  do  so. 

Secondly,  in  fairness,  It  should  be 
shown  that  the  House  conferees  said. 
"If  you  want  to  make  this  effective  only 
as  to  the  Senate,  we  will  agree  to  It."  As 
I  said  before,  and  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  will  agree,  we  did  not  pro- 
pose to  Impose  this  rule  on  the  Senate, 
when  the  House  rejected  it.  without  com- 
ing back  and  giving  the  Senate  a  chance 
to  decide,  because,  again  It  is  quite  a 
responsibility  for  the  conferees  to  im- 
pose upon  the  Senate  a  rule  which  the 
House  had  rejected,  and  thereupon  pen- 
alize the  Senate  In  contrast  with  the 
House,  and  come  back  with  that  pro- 
posal, unless  that  is  what  the  Senate 
wanted  to  do. 

I  am  sorry  for  this  repetition.  I  wish 
merely  to  say  we  did  not  take  to  the 
tall  timber  just  because  the  House  con- 
ferees threatened  not  to  agree  to  the 
particular  amendments  we  had  in  this 
bill,  but  it  was  l>ecause  it  rested  on  a  mat- 
ter of  principle,  and  we  did  not  want  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  violating  that 
principle. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  just 
a  moment  I  will.  I  want  to  reply  to  the 
Senator  first.  We  are  on  limited  time. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  30  seconds? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  merely  wanted 
to  concur  In  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  My  remarks  were 
limited.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  sent  me  a  note  on  the  limited 
time.  I  did  not  have  time  to  make  a  full 
explanation  of  what  we  did  in  confer- 
ence, but  we  did  not  act  as  we  did  be- 
cause of  the  threat.  To  save  time,  I  will 
say  that  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire has  stated,  in  the  proper  context, 
what  the  discussion  was. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Texas  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  for  clarifying 
the  situation  in  the  conference.  I  would 
hate  to  think  that  the  Senate  conferees 
would  run  just  because  they  were  under 
such  a  threat. 
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i       \„^A  vrt,/.v>  Viae  hp<.n  said  rwspntlv  about  a  I  realize  it  takes  more  for  stationery 

I  recognize  there  ^a  'luestion  involv^  Much  haj^n  s^d  ^"^^y^f^^*^*  ^^r  the  office  of  a  Senator  coming  from  a 

as  to  whether  the  Senate  should  try  to  code  of  ethjcs  for  '?^^"*'*_>'^o  ^JJ  large   State   than  it  does   for  smaller 

tell  the  House  what  to  do.  On  previous  good  is  ^^f^f  J^^,"  '^^        "°'  offices.  The  fact  that  I  do  not  need  the 

occasions  I  have  offered  an  amendment  P'^?5!^^a_™J„T^%P^S;anlmous  con-  full  allowance  for  my  office  is  no  refiec- 

that  appUed  only  to  the  Senate.  Then  JJ^-  ^efjj'^^^^^^  tion  on  Members  of  the  Senate  from  large 

the  argument  was  made  that  we  should  f  "'^J^^^^  on  my  iiS  station^  States  who  need  aU  of  their  allowances. 

not  legislate  for  the  Senate  without  leg-  30  ttus  year  on  niy  \r^ea  s^a""^^^  All  that  I  am  asking  is  that  if  the  money 

^T.  ^rund^^Tas^deJeS^^'sS-  ^^0^!.  %FJ^^£.''^LfZT.^l  ^  not  used  it  automatically  reverts  to  the 

-  iTcSnrwfT^^^^^^^^  lirsLliorryTo^^aJ^r  ''  ''''  °^"  "Tarsuggesting  today  that  we  reject 

E.riTecSed^S%^roff^ra^n        --^'^rdS^\^^S  5?;%^  ^gS^S  a  ^J^  ^  tSs^  S^ 

amendment  to  apply  to  both  Houses,  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.  ^/J^^f  j^^tj^n  ^ju  ^e  to  Instruct  the 

Now  we  are  back  again  with  the  reverse  as  follows.  conferees  to  go  back  to  the  House  and 

argument.  ^  ^  Th.  Senat.  of  the  United  States.  ^o^^^    ^    ^^k^^    ^^^^    ^^^^^    ^^    ^^^ 

If  the  conferees  had  come  back  with        check  NOj Williams  amendment  as  it  would  apply 

an  amendment  that  this  provision  would       Date  — .- ^  ^he  House  of  Representatives— which 

be  applicable  to  the  Senate  alone  I  would  XMrorxo°i4o:Vt;tIon;;^  reVoMng'fGnd.'     Is  all  the  House  conferees  are  complaln- 
have  supported  the  conference  report,  i    ^^  Hon   John  J.  WnxiAifs,  United  States     Ing  about^but  to  keep  that  portion  of 

pealize  the  position  the  conferees  were  senator.                                                   the   amendment   as  it   applies   to    the 

In.  For  commutation  of  allowance  for  sta-     Senate. 

Or  if  the  conferees  wanted  to  get  in-  tlonery  Xor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.        j  j^Qpg  ^^t  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

structions  from  the  Senate  it  could,  in-  1967:                                                                ^  one  of  the  conferees  who  agreed  to 

stead  of  asking  for  adoption  of  the  con-  gy  amount  of  allowance  from  July                    this  amendment  at  the  time  it  unaiu- 

ference  report  merely  come  back  in  dis-        i  to  jime  80  1967 $3.  ooo.  00    mously  passed  the  Senate,  will  agree  to 

agreement    and    asked    for    a   vote   on  to  stetlonery  furnlBhed  In  kind--       683. 21     that  line  of  procedure. 

whether  the  Senate  wanted  the  provl-  „  „,„  „„        Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 

slonappUcabletotheSenatealone.lt        ^.^.flti?^!!^;::.- /.dio'«    the  Senator  yield? 

would  have  been  a  clear  vote.  certmea  ^orr^is^^  ^  sonnknbero                   Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

We  are  now  in  this  position:  First,  we  Keeper  of  stationery.           Mr.  BARTLETT.  No;  on  the  contrary, 

have  to  reject  the  conference  report  in  Acknowledged  correct:                                   I  hope  the  conference  report  will  be  ac- 

order  to  get  a  vote  at  all  on  this  ques-     cepted. 

tion  of  stationery  allowances.  If  the  con-  V.s.  Senator.           j^  saying  that,  I  do  not  seek,  in  any 

ference  report  is  rejected  I  will  then  Approved:                                                         degree  whatsoever,  to  denigrate  the  ef- 

make  a  motion  that  the  conferees  be  in nl'^4i;z:^"o^mtiiM"^"Rules   and    forts  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 

structed  to  insist  on  that  portion  of  the  '"'^SntetrSli                                             The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 

Williams  amendment  which  applies  only  pore.  The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

to  the  Senate  stationery  allowance  and  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  now        j^^.  wiLLLAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  3 

leave  the  House  to  take  care  of  its  own  ask   unanimous   consent   that   a   letter    jj^jnutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

affairs   That  would  satisfy  the  House,  dated  July  10  which  I  addressed  to  the        Mr.  BARTLETT.  To  make  things  more 

The  House  conferees  have  said  they  were  financial  clerk  of  the   Senate  and  in    g^ipshape  insofar  as  the  housekeeping 

willing  to  take  such  an  amendment.  To  which  I  rejected  this  amount,  be  printed    junctions  of  the  Senate  are  concerned. 

the  extent  that  any  Member  of  the  Sen-  at  this  point  in  the  Record.                              g^t  it  does  seem  to  me  that  to  instruct 

ate  did  not  use  his  stationery  allowance.  Had  I  merely  signed  the  first  report  as    ^.^^  senate  conferees  to  return  without 

that  money  would  go  back  to  the  Fed-  correct  instead  of  sending  the  letter  i    ^^  having  had  an  opportunity  to  con- 

eralTreasurv.  Why  should  it  not  go  back?  would  have  receivetf  a  check  of  $2.316. /a.     ^^^^^  beforehand  whether  any  balance 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern-  This  money  did  not  belong  to  me.           remaining  ought  to  be  dedicated,  if  the 

pore  The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex-  There  being  no  objection,  the  leiier    particular  Senator  so  desires,  to  radio. 

pired  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  record    ,j^  stationery  at  home,  or  newspapers, 

Mr   WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  as  follows:                              sbmatk               would  not  be  fair  to  Senators  who  have 

myself  5  additional  minutes.  Washington  c.c.  July  10,  'l967.        already   expressed   the   view   that   this 

We  passed  a  bill  revising  the  Internal  rob«t  ^  bISTworth',                            ought  to  be  a  proper  charge  upon  the 

Revenue  Code  a  few  years  ago  requiring  ^^^^^^  Financial  Clerk.                                    stationery  allowance,  I  am  not  s^e,  but 

that  American  businessmen  give  a  more  ^he  Capitol,                                                    it  seems  to  me  that  the  senior  tsenaior 

accurate  accounting  of  expense  allow-  Washington,  D.c.                                             from  Florida,  who  is  now  on  tne  noor, 

ances  which  were  claimed  as  deductions  Deae  Mr.  Brenkworth:  I  have  received     brought  up  this  subject  during  the  de- 

ont^x  returns   We  dS  that  to  prevent  the  notice  that  an  unused  balance  or  two              ^^  ^^^  legislative  appropriation  bill. 

Tn  aTuse'of  Txpense  account  allowances.  J^^^^ir ^^u  ?S.?16^^^^^^^^^                           I  ^ay  to  the  Senate  that  I  received  a 

The  suggestion  was  that  there  was  a  |tIttone^^unt  for  flsca    year  1967.         commutation  In  cash  ^or  the  fiscal  year 

great  deal  of  "chiseling"  by  various  in-  ""^"iT'^n'^t  be  needed,  and  you  are  in-     just  ended,  and  that  was  the  first  ttaie  in 

dividuals  in  industry  on  their  expense  structed  to  return  It  to  the  Treasury.             many  years  It  had  happened.  I  tooK  ii, 

accounts  Yours  sincerely.                                        and  I  want  the  Senator  to  know  what  I 

The  stationery  allowance  is  an  expense  John  J.  whxiams.        am  doing  with  It. 

account  for  Members  of  the  Senate.  We  ^r  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  place        I  am  using  It  to  replace  some  of  the 

are  allowed  $3,000  per  office.  We  can  this  letter  in  the  Record  to  show  that  a     money  that  comes  out  of  my  pocket  every 

charge  against   that  stationery   allow-  senator  must  reject  it  by  affirmative     year— about  a  thousand  dollars  I  wouia 

ance  the  costs  for  stationery  as  outlined  tion  or  he  will  get  that  money.  It  is     guess— for  the  purchase  of   adaiiionai 

under  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  Under  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  get  it.     airmail  stamps  over  and  beyond  Uio^ 

the  present  system  after  the  fiscal  year  jj  congress  wants  to  increase  the  sal-     supplied   me   by   the   Senate     oecause, 

is  over  if  any  money  is  left  all  we  have  ^       ^  senators  let  us  do  it  openly  and     when  a  Senator  lives  in  a  Western  Stete 

to  do  is  certify  a  report  submitted  to  us  aboveboard  and  not  by  such  backdoor     particularly  a  Far  Western  State,  as  do 

by  the  stationery  clerk  as  being  statls-  JJgthcKte                                                          the  Senator  from  Hawaii   [Mr    FongI 

tlcally  correct.  If  we  say  It  Is  correct  ""'^^^  are  numerous  laws  to  prevent     who  Is  "o^  present   and  the  chalrnian 

we  automatically  get  a  check,  which  we  an^SvldSur^  putting  a  part  of  his     of   the  ^^^^"^^^.^^.J^'J^^^^^^^il 

can  put  in  our  pockets  or  use  to  finance  ^^p^nse   account   in   his   pocket.    Why     ^^^^^^^Jj^^^oe"  ^^^  s?^^^^^ 

a  political  campaign.  should  this  law  not  apply  to  Senators?     "'^^}j}}°^^^''%S°%^^J^e!m^^ 

How  can  any  Member  of  the  Senate  i  say  to  Senators  who  are  concerned     ^^^^^f  J?i«"^„^r  ?JoS  MoSna   is  in 

Justify  this  procedure?  What  right  does  about  our  coUeagues  from  the  larger     f/f^-^^«  ^tJSlS^  ^'°"'  Montana,  is 

any  Member  have  to  pocket  a  portion  of  States    1^  the  $3  000  aUow»n««^^J^^     '''^rplople  a    Some  do  not  like  at  all 

his  official  expense  allowance?  enough  for  their  Stete.  let  us  increase  n.          ne  pcup 
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to  receive  franked  mall,  because  It  takes 
too  long  to  reach  Its  destination.  They 
write  to  Us  by  airmail,  and  they  expect 
airmail  replies. 

So  the  commutation  allowance  I  re- 
ceived this  year  for  the  first  time  is  going 
to  be  used  to  take  care  of  that  charge, 
which  otherwise  comes  out  c^f  my  own 
pocketbook,  for  legislative  business  in 
general. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall  in 
a  moment,  if  I  have  time 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senators  time  has  expired. 
WIU  the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield 
time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  do  I  have  re- 
maining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  12 
minutes  remaining.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
all  of  us  have  much  sympathy  with  the 
position  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  but  I  do  not  think  he  points 
the  way  to  the  correct  remedy  for  this 
situation. 

In  1868,  this  particular  allowance  was 
provided  for  by  law.  and  it  was  provided 
as  a  stationery  and  newspaper  allow- 
ance— quite  evidently  an  allowance  for 
communications  with  the  people  back 
home. 

Since  that  time,  the  practice  of  issuing 
newsletters  has  arisen,  and  they  are  a 
very  large  element  of  communication. 
We  now  have  costs  for  airmail — as  has 
already  been  mentioned  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska — and  we  have  television  and 
radio;  and  there  are  expenses  cormected 
with  all  of  those  thinK.s 

I  do  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  or  the  Legislative  Committee.  In 
the  field  of  appropriations,  one  or  the 
other,  will  try  to  solve  the  problem  with 
a  legislative  definition  of  this  matter  as 
a  "communications  allowance."  because 
that  Is  what  it  was  designed  to  be  I  do 
not  know  why  we  dropped  the  word 
"newspapers"  years  ago;  but  there  is 
none  of  us  who  does  not  have  to  sub- 
scribe to  anywhere  from  a  few  to  many 
dozens  of  papers  in  our  States,  to  keep 
up  with  our  communications  with  our 
people,  aside  from  the  television,  the 
radio,  the  airmail  stamps,  the  news- 
letters, and  so  forth. 

I  hope  this  may  serve  as  an  occasion 
for  the  Senate  to  be  alerted  to  the  fact 
that  we  do  need  a  new  definition  of  this 
particular  allowance,  and  that  until  that 
new  definition  is  made,  the  minds  of 
many  Senators  will  be  troubled  I  be- 
lieve, as  I  said  in  the  beainnin«.  all  Sena- 
tors have  some  sympathy  with  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
aware.  But,  as  I  have  stated  many  times, 
I  do  not  think  his  suggestion  is  the  cor- 
rect way  to  seek  to  solve  this  problem 

I  hope  the  conference  report  will  be 
approved. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  appreciate  the  expression  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  and  I  am  glad  he 


sympathizes  with  my  position;  but  I  am 
not  interested  in  sympathy — I  want  some 
votes. 

As  to  the  argument  he  makes  about 
the  new  items  that  sliould  be  included  in 
the  allowance  for  stationery,  that  is  not 
the  question  before  us.  That  is  a  ques- 
tion of  law;  we  are  not  dealing  with 
that  question  at  all. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  said  that 
something  should  be  done  about  taking 
care  of  the  cost  of  stationery  in  the  of- 
fices of  Senators  at  home.  That  matter 
is  already  taken  care  of  under  the  law. 
Stationery  purchased  by  a  Senator  at 
home  or  else'Aherc,  for  use  in  his  office 
back  home  or  his  office  hei^.  is  reim- 
bursable under  existing  law.  So  that  is 
already  taken  care  of. 

As  to  the  argument  that  the  money 
is  needed  for  airmail  stamps,  that  too 
is  taken  care  of  in  a  separate  provision 
of  the  legislative  appropriation  bill.  Ad- 
ditional money  was  added  to  buy  air 
mail  stamps.  If  money  is  needed  to  take 
care  of  those  Senators  from  Far  Western 
States  tiien  call  it  a  stamp  allowance. 
The  Senator  from  Alaska  was  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  which  had  charge 
of  the  bill,  and  he  could  have  taken  care 
of  this  point 

Let  us  not  confu.se  this  Issue.  E\-ery 
Member  of  the  Senate  knows  what  is 
Involved  here. 

I  say  only  that  to  the  extent  one  air 
mail  stamp  is  left  over  or  to  the  extent 
that  $1  of  stationery  allowance  is  left 
over  it  belongs  tc  the  American  taxpayers 
and  should  not  be  put  in  the  pocket  of 
any  Member  of  Congress  as  additional 
compensation,  which  is  what  happens 
under  the  procedure  we  are  following 
today.  The  time  is  long  past  due  when  we 
should  have  faced  this  issue  and  vote  on 
it. 

As  for  the  argument  against  this  being 
made  applicable  to  the  Senate  alone, 
I  repeat  that  we  have  passed  that  ver- 
sion of  the  proposal  on  at  least  a  half 
dozen  occasions  in  the  last  12  to  15  years, 
only  to  have  it  rejected  in  conference  on 
the  basis  of  the  argument,  "Oh.  don't 
correct  an  abuse  in  the  Senate  if  you 
don't  do  it  for  the  Hou.se  " 

Then,  when  we  make  the  rule  appli- 
cable to  both  the  argument  is  heard, 
"We  cannot  do  it  because  the  Senate 
has  no  right  to  act  for  the  House." 

Those  are  excu.ses  Let  us  face  the  is- 
sue. If  the  Senate  wants  to  continue 
pocketing  this  allowance  let  us  reject 
the  conference  report  If  not  then  let 
us  adopt  a  simple  motion  instructing  the 
conferees  to  go  back  to  conference  with 
the  House  with  Instructions  to  retain 
that  portion  of  the  amendment  which 
applies  to  the  Senate. 

The  issue  is  very  simple  Do  we  want 
to  continue  to  chisel  on  our  expense 
allowances  as  Members  of  the  Senate? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  2  minutes? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  .  I  wish  to  speak  on 
another  subject. 

Mr.  Wn.LIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  do  not  think  we  will  need 
too  much  more  time,  but  I  understand 


it  Is  the  wish  of  the  leadership  to  post- 
pone the  vote  until  2  o'clock.  If  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  be  permitted  to  speak  on 
time  not  charged  to  either  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
wish'' 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Three  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware''  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  basic  measure  now  being  discus.sed 
was  before  the  Senate  several  weeks  ago, 

1  was  not  present,  being  required  to  be 
in  Cleveland  attending  the  funeral  serv- 
ices for  my  brother,  who  had  passed 
away. 

In  the  bill,  there  is  a  provision  per- 
mitting Senators  to  hire  an  additional 
staff  member  at  a  salary  not  to  exceed 
$23,000  a  year. 

If  I  had  been  present.  I  would  have 
been  vigorously  opposed  to  that  position. 

When  measures  were  before  the  Sen- 
ate asking  for  moneys  with  which  to  run 
the  different  committees,  I  joined  with 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  EllenderI  in  pointing 
out  the  Indefensible,  inordinate,  and  ex- 
pensive hiring  of  per.sonnel,  especially 
with  respect  to  some  committees,  to  do 
work  that  is  alleged  to  be  part  of  an  in- 
e.scapable  responsibility 

The  records  show  that  the  cost  of 
running  Senators'  offices  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  different  committees  have 
grown  to  such  inordinate  proportions 
that  I  cannot  go  back  home  to  my  citi- 
zenry and  defend  what  is  being  done. 
Especially.  I  cannot  do  so  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  word  is  current  that  we 
will  have  to  adopt  a  surtax  of  6  percent, 
and  probably  10  percent,  thus  adding 
additional  backbreaking  financial  prob- 
lems to  those  already  beinu;  borne  by  the 
citizenry  of  our  country. 

I  want  the  Record  to  clearly  .show  that 
in  my  opinion  the  salaries  which  we  are 
fixing  in  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  expenditures  which  we  are  making 
are  the  primary  factors  that  are  going 
to  reach  the  Achilles'  heel  and  sever  it. 

We  are  setting  the  example  for  infla- 
tion We  are  the  ones  that  will  finally  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  that 
comes  when  inflation  nms  rampant. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. TTie  time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  expired.  Who  yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  6  min- 
utes remaining,  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  5  minutes  remainincr. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr  Pre.sident,  I  >ield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  as  one  of  the  Senate  confer- 
ees on  this  bill,  I  .say  to  my  friend,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, that  the  Senate  conferees  did  fight 
hard  to  keep  the  Senator's  provision  in 
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the  legislative   appropriation  bill.  The 
House  was  adamant. 

I  think  the  Senator  knows  how  strong- 
ly they  feel  about  the  Senate  trying  to 
change  their  rules. 

If  we  were  to  accept  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator,  we  would  revert  to  the 
same  problem  we  had  with  the  boxhold- 
ers  mailings.  The  House  would  have  one 
standard,  and  the  Senate  would  have  an- 
other standard. 

If  we  continue  to  do  this  kind  of  thing, 
the  time  will  not  be  far  off  when  the 
House  will  have  so  many  advantages  the 
Senate  does  not  have  that  it  will  be  much 
easier  than  it  is  now — and  it  is  now 
verj-  easy— for  a  Representative  to  dis- 
place a  Senator. 

I  do  not  see  why  the  House  should 
have  advantages  that  the  Senate  does 
not  have. 
I  think  we  should  have  one  standard. 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
for  what  he  is  trying  to  do.  However.  It 
seems  impossible  to  do  this  right  now  in 
view  of  the  House  position. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  rec- 
ognized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  respect  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota,  but  I  think 
the  time  has  come  when  the  Senate 
should  at  least  have  a  standard  of  con- 
duct of  which  it  can  be  proud.  Is  there 
a  single  Senator  who  will  stand  up  here 
and  justify  the  propriety  of  any  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  in  either  the  House  or 
Senate,  accepting  a  refund  of  an  allow- 
ance—whether it  be  for  stationery  or 
any  other  allowance — that  was  not 
needed  for  running  his  office  and  putting 
the  money  in  his  pocket? 

That  is  the  issue  that  we  have  here. 
Certainly  that  is  not  proper.  I  have  no 
concern  about  the  argument  that  we  In 
the  Senate  have  to  be  careful  that  we  do 
not  have  higher  moral  standards  estab- 
lished for  ourselves  than  those  prevail- 
ing in  the  House. 

Perhaps  we  could  set  the  example.  I 
think  that  the  Senate  should  at  this 
time  clearly  go  on  record  as  stating  that 
while  we  are  going  to  furnish  an  ade- 
quate allowance  to  any  Senator  with 
which  to  conduct  the  official  responsibil- 
ities and  duties  of  his  office  we  believe 
that  any  money  left  over  from  the  sta- 
tionery, airmail  allowance,  or  any  other 
allowance  should  automatically  go  back 
to  the  Treasury. 

That  is  the  procedure  that  we  Insist 
upon  under  the  law  with  respect  to  every 
American  businessman  who  operates  his 
business  and  has  an  expense  allowance. 
Certainly  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
willing  to  live  under  just  as  rigid  a  code 
as  we  impo.se  upon  190  million  American 
taxpayers. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  see 
that  the  Senate  has  any  choice  other 
than  to  reject  the  conference  report  and 
send  the  conferees  back  with  instruc- 
tions to  stand  by  that  portion  of  the 
Williams  amendment  which  applies  to 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  the  Senate  tak- 
ing any  action  other  than  this. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 


prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time  if  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
will  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  shall  take  1  minute  and  then 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Delaware  Is  rec- 
ognized for  1  minute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  point  out  to  those  Senators  who 
are  concerned  about  undue  delay  if  the 
conference  report  is  rejected  and  the 
conferees  are  Instructed  to  make  this 
provision  applicable  to  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  myself  an  additional  2 
minutes. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
recognized  for  an  additional  2  minutes. 
Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  we  reject  the  conference  report 
and  agree  to  a  simple  motion  to  instruct 
the  conferees  to  stand  by  that  part  of 
the  amendment  which  makes  this  provi- 
sion applicable  only  to  the  Senate  this 
would  require  us  automatically  to  turn 
back  to  the  Treasury  that  portion  of  our 
stationery  allowance  which  we  do  not 
need  for  our  office.  This  bill  could  be^ 
back  In  the  new  form  within  24  hours, 
and  the  measure  could  then  go  to  the 
White  House. 

This  procedure  would  not  cause  a 
delay. 

The  only  question  that  we  are  voting 
on  is,  does  the  Senate  want  to  continue 
this  practice  of  having  the  right  to  keep 
that  portion  of  an  allowance  which  we 
do  not  need  for  the  legitimate  operation 

of  our  office.  .  .  ^  ^ 

If  the  Senate  insists  upon  a  right  to 
pocket  a  part  of  this  stationery  allow- 
ance then  why  talk  about  a  code  of 
ethics? 

I  believe  that  the  conference  report 
should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  ,  _.  ,  ^ 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  conference  report.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDDl,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire   [Mr.  McIntyre],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Qruening],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale],  and  the 


Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening]  ,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  the 
Senator  from  Miruiesota  [Mr.  Mondalk], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  . 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  IMx.  Hatfield]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Dominick]  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Griffin]  are  detained  on  of- 
ficial business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  62, 
nays  21,  as  follows: 


Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bible 

Brewster 

Broolce 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Clark 

Cotton 

Diiksen 

Ervln 

Fulbrlght 

Grore 

Harris 

HUl 

Holland 

HolUngs 


Aiken 

Baker 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Carlson 

Case 

Cooper 


Church 
Dodd 

Dominick 
Eastland 
Orlffln 
Gruening 


[No.  195  Leg.] 

YEAS— 62 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Kuchel 

Long.  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magiiuson 

Mans&eld 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovern 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Monro  ney 

Montoya 

Morse 

NATS— 21 

Curtis 

Ellender 

Fannin 

Pong 

Hansen 

Hlckenlooper 

Hrtiska 

NOT  VOTINO— 17 


Morton 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tydlngs 

Yar  borough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


LauBche  . 

Percy 

Prouty 

Russell 

Thurmond 

Williams.  Del. 

Young,  Ohio 


Hart 
Hartke 
Hatfield 
Hayden 

McIntyre 
Mondale 


Moss 
Muskie 
Pell 
Tower 
wmiams,  N.J. 


So  the  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement 
which  will  reflect  the  new  gross  clerk 
hire  allowances  for  Senators  by  popula- 
tion groups. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  which 
reflects  the  nimiber  of  positions  and  the 
salary  ceilings  for  the  offices  of  Senators 
and  committees. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  new  sal- 
ary table  for  the  Senate  as  well  as  the 
conversion  table  showing  the  old  salary 
figures  and  the  new  salary  figures. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Cleric   hire  allowanci 


PopulftUon : 
Under  3  million 

3  million  but  less  than  4 

4  million  but  leas  than  5 

5  million  but  leea  than  7 
7  million  but  less  than  9 

9  million  but  le«a  than  1 

10  million  but  leu  than 

11  million  but  lew  than 

12  million  but  less  than 

13  million  but  less  than 
15  million  but  less  than 
17  million  or  more 


million-  - 
million- . 
million. . 
mllUon.- 
0  million. 

11  million 

12  minion 

13  million 
15  million 
17  million 


,;.(juance 
1190. 800 
203.  400 
214,  200 
224, 100 
234,  900 
247,  500 
260.  100 
272,  700 
285,300 
297,900 
310,  500 
324,000 


U.S.  SENATE  EMPLOYEE  SALARY  CEILINGS 


Numt>«r  of 

New  Mlary 

positions 

calling 

Stiuton'officn: 

No.  1  pwition 

I 

J24,  WO 

No.  2  petition 

2 

:3.  400 

No.  3  position 

1 

22,  320 
18.180 

No.  4  position 

1 

No.  5  position    

(') 

14.400 

CommittMS  ind  subcommittioi: 

No.  I  position 

1 

No.  2  position 

»2 

23,  400 

(') 

Z2.  320 

I  Numbar  of  position]  limited  t>y  aviilaDle  allowance 

I  Numbor  of  positions  at  this  level  n  1?  tof  ttie  Committee  on 

Appropnations.  ^  ..a 

«  3  on  standmi  committees,  numbei  on  other  committees  and 

wbcemmittMS  limited  by  available  funds. 


[EffecUve  Augxist  1,  1967] 
US.  Senate,  aalary  table — OroM  per 


annum 


•1.080 
•IJflO 
•1.440 
•1.630 
•1.800 
•1.980 
•a.lflO 
•3.340 
•3.fi30 
•3.700 
•3.880 
•3.080 
•3,340 
•3.430 
•3.600 
•3.780 
•3.960 
•4.140 
•4.330 
•4.500 
•4.680 
•4.880 
•0.040 
•5.330 
•6,400 
•5.580 
•5.760 
•5.940 
•6.130 
•6.300 
•6.480 
•6.660 
•6.840 
•7.030 
•7J00 
•7380 
•7.560 
•7.740 
•7.990 
•8.100 
•8J80 
•8.480 
•8.640 
•8.830 


rates 
•9,000 
(9,180 
«9,360 
19,540 
•9,720 
•9.900 

•  10.080 

•  10.260 

•  10,440 

•  10,620 

•  10,800 

•  10.980 
tU.160 
111.340 

•  11.520 
$11,700 

•  11.880 
$12  060 
$12,240 
$12  420 
$12,600 
$12,780 
$12,960 
$13  140 
$13,320 
$13  500 
$13,680 
$13  860 
$14,040 
$14,220 
$14,400 
$14,580 
$14,760 
$14,940 
$15,130 
$15,300 
$15480 
$15,660 
$15,840 
$16,020 
$16,200 
$16,380 
$18,560 

•  16.740 


$16,920 
$17,100 
$17,280 
$17,460 
$17,640 
$17,820 
$18,000 
$18,180 
$18,360 
$18,540 
$18,720 
$18,900 
$19,080 
$19  260 
$19,440 
$19,620 
$19,800 
$19,980 
$20,160 
$20  340 
$20,520 
$20,700 
$20  880 
$21,060 
$21,240 
$21,420 
$21,600 
$21,780 
$21,960 
$22,140 
$22,320 
$22,500 
$22,680 
$22,860 
$23,040 
$23,220 
$23,400 
$23,580 
$23,760 
$23,940 
$24,120 
$24,300 
•24  480 


I  Conversion   table  showliig  old  and   new 
salary-  figures,  effective  Aug    1,  1967] 

U  S     Senate   co'iiernon    table,   gross   per 
on n urn   rates 

$1.14252    $1,260 

$1.30078    1,440 


$1.45906  -  1 

$1617,32  -. -  1 

$1.775  59 - 1 

$1.93J85  I 

$2,092  12  -  2 

$2.250  37  2 

$2,420  11  2 

$2,579  12 -  2 


620 
620 
800 
980 
IGO 
340 
520 
700 

$2  738  13    2.880 

$2.897  17     3    060 

$3.056  17     3.060 

$3.21166    3.240 

$3,338  87    3,420 

$3,466  08    3,600 

$3,627.36    3,  78(i 

$3.755  77    --      3,780 

$3.884  19     3    960 


$4.012  62    ..- - --      4 

$4  13038 4 

$4.248  06 4 


$4,365  77 
$4,483  50 
$4,601  22 
$4,775  90 
$4,911  36 
$5.046  83 


140 
140 
320 
4.  500 
4,  500 
4,680 
4.  860 
5.040 
5   220 


$6,18611    -  5.220 

$5335  14    -  5.400 

$5.484  10    -  5.580 

$5.633  12    6,760 

$5782  15    5,940 

$5  986  32    6,120 

$6,13672    6.300 

$6,28707    6,300 

$6  437  47    6,480 

$6,587  88    6,660 

$673825    6,840 

$6.888  68    7.020 

$7.03103    7,200 

$7  255  69    7,380 

$7  407  48    7.560 

$7.559  25    7.560 

$771105    7.740 

$7.86283    7.920 

$801458    8.100 

$816638    8.280 

$8,318  14    8,460 

$8,469  93    8,640 

$8.70046    8,820 

$8  853  80    9,000 

$9  006  77    9,180 

$915990    9,180 

$931309    9,360 

$946626    9,540 

$961941    9,720 

$9,772  57    9,900 

$10.01555    10,080 

$10  170  12    10,260 

$10.32467    10,440 

$10.47921    10,620 

$10.633  78    10,800 

$10,78831    10.800 

$10.942  85 10,980 

$1109741    11,160 

$11,352  88    11.520 

$11,508  81    11,620 

$11.66474    11,700 


$11.820  68 
$11,976  62 
$12,132  54 
•  12.288  47 
$12  444  42 


11,880 

12, oao 

12.  240 
12,420 
13.600 


$12,600.35  12,780 

$12,869  68  13,960 

$13.02462  13,140 

$13.17480  13,320 

$13,324  94  --    13,500 

$13,475  13  13.500 

$1362531  --   13,680 

$13.77548  13,860 


I  Conversion  table  showing  old  and  new 
salary  nguies.  effective  Aug.  1,  1967] 

L  S.   Senate   conversion    table,  gros^  per 
annum  rates — Continued 

$13,925-63     $14  ()4q 

$14.19982     14220 

»1435132     14,400 

$1450282     --- 14,580 

1146.5031     14  760 

$14.78802     14.940 

$14.925  74     14,940 

$15,06347     15,120 

$15,201.18    15,300 

$15,472,86     15.480 

$15.61180     :5,660 

?15, 75072     15.840 

*15. 88965     18,020 

$16,02858     16  200 

$16.16751     16.200 

$16.30640     .. 18,380 

516.44533     16,560 

J16584J7     l'J.740 

$16,86799       -     -.-- 16  920 

$1700811        17,100 

$1714824  -       17.280 

$172R83'>     -       17,460 

$1742850     17.460 

$17,568.61     17.640 

$1770874     17.820 

$1784887     18.000 

$18,143,41     18.180 

$18,284  74       .    18,360 

$18,42607     18.540 

$1856739    - 18,720 

$18.70871     18,720 

$18.850  05     18,900 

$18,i'91  39- 19,080 

$19,132  74 19,280 

$19,438  07 19,440 

$19.580  61 19,620 

$19,723  15 19,800 

$19,865  67 19,980 

$20,00821 20,160 

$20  150  75 20,  160 

$20,293  26 20,340 

•20.435  79 20,520 

$20,578  35 20.700 

$20,895  73 21   060 

$21,039  46    21,060 

$21,183  21 21,240 

•21  326  93 21,420 

•21.47068 21.600 

•21.61443    21.780 

$21,758  14 21.780 

•21.90188 21,960 

•21,949  79-    21  960 

•22,230  09 22  320 

$22.375  05. - ---  22.500 

$22.519  97 22.680 

$22.664  90 22.680 

•22,809  85 --  22.860 

•22.954  76 23.040 

$23,099  73 23,220 

•23,244  66 23,400 

•23,583  70 23,780 

•23,729  85 23,780 

$23,87598 --  23   940 

$24,022  13 - 24,120 

•34,168  27 24  300 

•24  314  41.. 24,480 

$24,460  00 24,480 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  tabulation  de- 
tailing the  appropriations  for  the  legis- 
lative branch,  showing  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated for  1967.  the  budget  estimates 
for  1968,  the  House  and  Senate  versions 
of  the  bin.  and  the  final  conference 
results. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 
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Item 


SENATE 
Vice  President  and  Senators 


Compensation  of  the  Vice  President  and  Senators 

Mileage  President  ot  the  Senate  and  Senators.       ...-.-..-.----- 
[j^nse  allowance,  Vice  President,  majority  and  minonty  lelders. 


Total,  Vice  President  and  Senators. 


Salaries,  Officers  and  Employees 

Office  ol  the  Vice  President - 

Cliaplain - - 

Office  ot  the  Secretary 

Committee  employees- 

Conference,  majority 

Conleience,  minonly  ;-  v."i""  V.;;; 

Administrative  and  clerical  assistants  to  Senators 

Office  ot  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 

Olfices  ol  the  secretaries  to  the  majority  and  minority ■ 

Offices  ot  the  majority  and  minority  whips 


Total,  salaries,  officers  and  employees. 


Contingent  Expenses 


Senate  policy  committees 

Hutomobiles  and  maintenance 

Furniture  - -   .- 

[jpenses  o(  inquiries  and  Investigations. 

FoWinj  documents.  - .         

Mail  Iranspoitalion  (motor  vehicles) 

Miscellaneous  items  

Postage  -- 

Stationery  

Communications 


Total,  contingent  expenses. 


Other,  Senate 


Legislative  counsel,. 
Total.  Senate. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Salaries,  Mileage  for  Members,  and  Expense  Allowance  of  the  Speaker 


Compersation  ot  Mem()ers C'^'C'" 

MHeage  ot  Members  and  expense  allowance  ot  the  Speaker. 


Total 

Salaries,  Officers  and  Employees 

Office  ol  the  Speaker - 

Office  ot  the  Parliamentarian- : 

Compilation  ol  precedents  of  House  ot  Representatives 

Office  ol  the  Chaplain - - ■ 

Office  ot  the  Clerk - ■ 

Office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms ■ 

Office  ot  the  Doorkeeper 

Office  ot  the  Postmaster - 

Committee  employees  (standing  roll) - 

Special  and  minority  empkiyees 

Offiaal  reporters  ol  debates - 

Official  reporters  to  committees 

Committee  on  Appropriations  (investigations) 

Office  ol  the  Legislative  Counsel 


Total,  salaries,  officers,  and  employees. 


Members'  Clerk  Hire 


Clerk  hire. 


Contingent  Expenses  of  the  House 


Furniture _   

Miscellaneous  items 

Reporting  hearings. .  - 

Special  and  select  committees 

Office  ot  Coordinator  ol  1  niormation 

Telegraph  and  telephone.-  

Stationery  (revolving  fund) - 

Postage  stamp  alk>wances 

Revision  ot  laws,  - - 

Speaker's  automobile 

"ajority  leader's  automobile 

Minority  leader's  automobile 

New  edition,  United  States  Code 

New  edition.  District  of  Columbia  Code.. 
Payment  to  widow  of  deceased  member. 


Total,  contingent  expenses 

Total,  House  of  Representatives. 


Appropria- 
tion, 1967 


%3, 299, 305 
58,370 
16,000 


3.373,675 


Budget 

estimate, 

1968 


Version  of  bill 


»3, 299,  305 
58,370 
16,000 


3,373,675 


209, 420 
15,995 
419, 350 
465,095 
102,320 
102,320 
185,075 
460,720 
171,510 
37,990 


26,169,795 


420, 030 
44,700 
31.190 

567,590 
41,900 
16,560 

915,875 
90,825 

316,200 
15,150 


211,680 

15,995 

1,441,208 

3, 486, 060 

103,320 

103, 320 

18,054,000 

3,507,890 

172,905 

38, 160 


House 


Senate 


J3, 299, 305 
58,370 
16,000 


3,373.675 


235, 080 

15,995 

1,445,745 

3, 486, 060 

103,  320 

103,320 

20,254,000 

3,878,510 

172,905 

38, 160 


27,134,538 


10, 460, 020 

326,560 

40, 330, 050 

420, 030 
44,700 
31,190 

,567,590 
41,900 
16,560 

,081,660 

90,825 

316,200 

15,150 


29.733.095 


Conference 
action 


«,  299, 305 
58,370 
16,000 


10,625,805 


326,  560 


41,460,578 


14,148,975 
200,000 


14,348,975 


132,850 

110,810 

10,290 

15,995 

1.711,500 

1,399,000 

1.753,000 

539,725 

4,300,000 

576, 030 

271,700 

273,925 

746,000 

328.780 


422, 650 
44,700 
31, 190 

5,623,265 
41,900 
16,560 

4,088,420 

90,825 

316,200 

15,150 


10, 690, 860 


327,575 


44, 125, 205 


14,160,700 
200,000 


14,360,700 


12,169,605 


35.500,000 


2. 185,  C 
7,000,t 
223, 
4.690, 
145, 
3, 330, t 
1,308, 
228. 
28,  ( 
13, 
13, 
13, 
150,1 
100. 
30, 


132,850 

116,250 

12,000 

15,995 

2,000,000 

1,596,500 

1,941,100 

550, 200 

4, 300, 000 

586,500 

277.100 

273.925 

750,000 

350,000 


$14,160,700 
200,000 


14,360,700 


14. 160, 700 
200,000 


14, 360. 700 


12.902,420 


36,000,000 


000 

365,000 

000 

7,000,000 

000 

223,000 

000 

4, 700, 000 

100 

140.000 

000 

4, 032, 000 

000 

1,308,000 

550 

228,  550 

000 

28.000 

070 

13,000 

070 

13,000 

070 

13,000 

000 

000 

000 

132,850 

116,250 

12,000 

15,995 

1,872,000 

1,596,500 

1,941,100 

550, 200 

4, 300, 000 

586.500 

277,100 

273,925 

750,000 

350.000 


132.850 

116.250 

12,000 

15,995 

1,872,000 

1.596,500 

1,941.100 

550.200 

4, 300, 000 

586.500 

277,100 

273.925 

750.000 

350,000 


12,774,420  I      12,774,420 


35,  500, 000 


35, 500, 000 


250,000 

6,900,000 

223,000 

4,690,000 

35,000 

4, 032, 000 

1,308.000 

228, 550 

28,000 

13.000 

13,000 

13,000 


250,000 

6, 900, 000 

223,000 

4.690,000 

35,000 

4,032,000 

1,308.000 

228, 550 

28,000 

13,000 

13,000 

13,000 


19.456,860 


18,063,550         17,733,550 


17,733,550 


3, 373, 675 


235,080 

15,995 

1,445,74b 

3,486,060 

103,320 

103,320 

20, 254, 000 

3,878,510 

172,905 

38,160 


29,733,095 


422,650 
44,700 
31,190 

,623,265 
41.900 
16,560 

,088,420 

90,  825 

316,200 

15,150 


10,690,860 


327,575 


44. 125, 205 


14,160,700 
200.000 


14,360,700 


132, 850 

116,250 

12,000 

15,995 

1,872,000 

1,596,500 

1,941.100 

550, 200 

4,300,000 

586,500 

277, 100 

273,925 

750,000 

350.000 


12,774,420 


35, 500. 000 


250.000 

900,000 

223,000 

690,000 

35.000 

032,000 

308,000 

228, 550 

28.000 

13.000 

13,000 

13,000 


17.733.550 


81.475,440'   81.326,670  |   80.368,670  |   80.368.670  |   80.368,670 
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JOINT  ITEMS 

Joint  Committee  on  Reduc'ion  ot  Nonejsential  Federjl  Eipenditurei  _ 

Conlingenl  Expenses  ol  the  Senate 


Joint  Economic  Committee  .  ... 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomc  tiiergy. 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing 


Contingent  E«peises  J'  Ihe  Mjuse 


Joint  Committee  on  Intetiai  Revenue  Tmtion 

Joint  Committee  on  Immigral.on  jU  Nitionjlity  Policy. 
Joint  Commiflee  on  Defense  ProJjclion 


Office  of  the  Attending  Pt>yjici*n 
IMcdicsl  supplies,  equipment,  and  eipenses 


Capitol  Police 


General  eipenses... 
Capitol  Police  Board. 


Education  ol  Pages 
Education  ol  congressional  pages,  anj  pages  ot  the  Supreme  Court. 

Offictal  Mail  Costs 


EXPMSM. 


Statements  of  Appropriations 


Preparation. 


Total,  loint  items. 


ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 
Ollica  of  the  Arcnitect  at  (he  Capitol 


Salariat. . 

Continfeiit  expenses. 


Capitol  Buildings  and  Grounds 


Capitol  buildings. 

Capitol  grounds.  

Stnata  office  buildings 

S«flal«  praga 

HouM  Mike  buildings 

Capitol  power  plant  (operations) 

Expansion  of  facilities.  Capitol  power  plant 


Structural  and  mechaTical  care 

Furniture  and  furnishings  

Total,  Architect  ot  the  Cjpitol 
SalanM  and  expenses 


Library  Buildings  and  Grounds 


BOTA'tiC  GARDEN 
LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 


Salariat  and  expenses 

Copyright  office,  salaries  and  9«oenses  --- 

LtfisUtive  Reference  Service,  salares  and  sipenses 

Oistribation  of  catalog  cards,  saiares  and  expenses 

Boohs  lor  the  general  collectiois     - - 

Books  for  the  law  liDrarv  

Boohs  for  the  t)lind  and  onysicaiif  lanjicapped  salaries  and  expenses 

Organaing  and  microtiimmj  ine  ,jaBe'5  ol  ine  Presidents,  saiar-es  and  expenses 

Preservation  of  mo' on  piclur^i  .     ■ --- 

Collection  and  Di;'rib/ioi  i\  Lanw  Ma'^nal'.  fSpecial  Foreign  Currency  Program): 

Payments  in  Treasury -ouned  foreign  currencies 

US  dollars.  .  


Total,  Library  ot  Congress. 


GOVERNMENT  PRiNTriG  OFFICE 


Printing  and  binding 

Office  ol  Superintendent  01  Documents,  salares  and  expenses. 

Government  Printing  office  revolving  lund  («iOfKinj  capital)... 


Total,  Government  Printing  Office. 


Appropria- 
tion. 1967 


»7.S2S 


383.000 
367,000 
161,000 


471.300 
25,480 
85,000 


29,645 


95,500 
880.500 


92.703 

7,248.000 
13,000 


GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 
Satonos  and  expenses t      *^-  3^°-  °Q° 


9,889.653 


659,500 
50,000 


1.888.900 

703.200 

2,586.000 

58.900 

4.  079.  000 
2.788.400 


1.411.800 
325.000 


Budget 

estimate, 

1968 


Version  ol  bill 


«7, 525 


183.000 

367.000 
161,000 


430.000 
25,480 
87,435 


I 


130,000 


75.000 
880, 596 


93.726 


Conference 

House 

Senate 

action 

«7,525 

tt7.525 

J37.525 

383,000 
367.000 
190.000 

401,620 
367,000 
190.000 

406.620 
36^0IX 
190,000 

480,000 

480.000 

480,000 

87.435 

87.435 

8M3S 

130.000 

130.000 

130.000 

75.000 

880, 596 

96, 758 

880.  596 

96.758 
880.  M6 

93, 726 


8.  534, 000  8.  534.  000 

13.000  1  13,000 


93.72e 

8,  534.  000 
13.000 


11.267.762         11.271.282         11.311.660 


14.548.700 


513.300 


13.753,300 

2.266.000 

2.938.000 

4.564,000 

800,000 

125.000 

4, 594,  000 

112,800 

50,000 

2.088.000 
180.000 


31.471.100 


21.500.000 
6. 424.  700 
15,000,000 


42.924.700 


678. 200 

50,  jOO 


1.676,500  I 
726.800  ! 

3.174,900  I. 
58.600  '. 

4,517,000  I 

2.841,600 
250,000  ' 


1. 156.900 

jiJ.ouO 


678.200 

30,  000 


1.676.500 
720.  800 


15.523.200 


614,500 


16,583,000 

2.471,000 

3, 428. 000 

6.511.000 

590.000 

125,000 

6, 085, 000 

112.800 


4.481.000 
2,841,600 

250,000 


996, SCO 
350, 0<  0 

12,045,100 


678, 200 
50.000 


1.676,060 
720,800 

3. 204, 900 
58,600 

4.481,000 

2,841.500 
250,000 


584.500 


2.  584,  000 
275.000 


38.764.800 


26, 700.  000 
7.447.070 


15.712.000 

2.451,800 

3,239,000 

6. 422. 800 

590,000 

125.000 

6.085,000 

112,800 


2. 003. 000 
220,000 


36,961,400 


26.  700. 000 
7,359,000 


34.147.700 


34.059,000 


Grand  toUl '    2?0.5O2.943 


52. 900,  000 
2767005721? 


52.800.000 


995,  900 
J50.  000 

15,308.600 


584,500 


16,078,769 

2.451,800 

3,  239.  000 

6,422.800 

590. 000 

125.000 

6. 085. 000 

112.800 


93.726 

8.534,000 

13,iXlC 


11. 3a  661} 


678. 2X 

5fl,:jO0 


1,676.600 
720,800 
3.234,900 
58.800 
4,481.000 
2,841.600 


996.900 

350.000 

15.308.600 


534.500 


2, 003. 000 
220.000 


15.892,000 

2.451.800 

3,239.000 

6,422,800 

590,000 

125.000 

6, 085. 000 

112.800 


37, 328. 169 


26. 700. 000 

7,359,000 


2,003,000 

220.000 

37,141,400 


26.700,000 
7.359,000 


34,059,000 


52. 800.  000 


34,059,000 
52.800.000 


228.089.952~     275.885.804         275  699  035 


INTEREST  EQUALIZATION  TAX 
EXTENSION  ACT  OP  1967 

Bi4r.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaiilmous  con.sent  that  the  unflnished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  bu.sine.ss,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

The  LEGisL.fTr.E  Clerk    A  bill    ^HR. 


6098 1  to  provide  an  extension  of  the  In- 
terest equalization  tax.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  con.":lder  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 


July  2!,,  1967  . 

committee    on    Finance,    with    amend- 
ments on  page  3,  after  line  4.  to  strike 

out: 
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II  tlie  period  remaining  to  maturity  is- 


I  " 

The  tax,  as  a 
percentase  ol 
I  actual     value. 

IS— 


(A)     '     (B) 


least  1  year,  but  less  than  r  ,  yesrs 

least  !■ ,  years,  but  less  than  P  _,  years.      . 
least  1'  .  years,  but  less  than  1  ,  years 
least  1  i  years,  but  less  than  2-4  years  . 
least  2  ,  years,  but  less  than  2  ,  veras  — 
least  2',  years,  but  less  than  3' 2  years 
least  3'  I  years,  but  less  than  i'2  years  . 
least  4'"  years,  but  less  than  5'-..  years  — 
least  5'  ]  years,  but  less  than  6' .(  years. . . 
least  6'  .  years,  but  less  than  7' j  years  — 
least  7-"  years,  but  less  than  8',,  years... 
least  8' j  years,  but  less  than  9'-..  years..  . 
least  9'  .  years,  but  less  than  lO.'a  years. . 
least  10' )  years,  but  less  than  11.'  2  years. 
"  years,  but  less  than  13' j  years 
",  years,  but  less  than  16' ..  years 
"  years  but  less  than  18'.-  years. 
I  years,  bjt  less  than  21' ..  years. 
,,.... ..    •  years  but  less  than  23''^  years 

least  23' '  years,  but  less  than  26'  ^  years. 
least  2(,'-]  yeais.  hut  less  than  28' ..  years. 
.  years  ot  more..  .    


1.05 
1.30 
1,50 
1.85 
2.30 


east  11' 
least  13' 
least  16' 
leas!  18' 
least  21' 


10.30 
11.35 
12.25 
13.05 
13.75 

14  35 

15  00 


1.58 
1.95 
2.25 
2.78 
3.45 
4.13 
5.33 
6.53 
7.65 
8.70 
9.75 
10.65 
11.55 
12.45 
13.65 
15.45 
17.03 
18.38 
19.58 
20.63 
21.53 
22.50 


And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 


II 

The  tax,  as  a  per- 
centage ol  actual 
value,  is— 


(A)    I   (B)      (C) 


I 


I'  the  period  remaining  to  maturity  is- 


Ai  least  1  year,  but  less  than  1 '  i  yeats 
A'least  1   1  years,  but  less  than  1 ' ..  years 
A'  least  1 '  ■  ycirs,  but  less  than  1    ,  years. 
It  least  1  i  years,  t'jl  less  than  2',  years. 
a:  least  2  ,  years,  but  less  than  2'i  years 
S!  least  2',  years,  but  less  than  3' j  years 
SI  least  3'    ye.irs,  hut  less  than  4' ..  years. 
Atl»asl4'"  years,  but  less  than  5' .  years 
Al  least  5'"  years,  but  less  than  6'  j  years. 
Al  least  6' "years,  but  less  than  7' j  years 
A'  least  7'  .  years,  but  less  than  8'  ^  years 
At  least  8''  years,  hut  less  than  9'  ■  years. 
Atleast9' Jyears.  bullessthan  lOf^years. 
A!  least  10' J  years,  but  less  than  IW^ 

years.  .     .  . 
At  least  U'j  years,  but  less  than  13'.. 

years...   . 
At  least  U'-:  years,  but  less  than  16' 2 

years  .. 

At  least  !6'j  years,  but  less  than  18'i 

years 
At  least  18' J  years,  but  less  than  21 'i 

years - 

At  least  2i;-2  years,  but  less  than  23).. 

years 

A!  least  23' 2  years,  but  less  than  26'-2 

years    . . 

At  least  26'..  years,  but  less  than  28' 2 

years 

28':  years  or  more 


On  page  5.  after  line  3,  to  strike  out: 

iB)      M..\XIMITM      AND      MINIMUM      RATES. NO 

ctiange  in  the  rates  of  tax  which  Is  prescribed 
la  an  Executive  order  issued  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  (1)  cause  the  rate  applicable 
to  the  acquisition  of  stock  to  be  higher  than 
22  5  percent  or  lower  than  15  percent,  or 
(111  cause  the  rates  applicable  to  debt  obliga- 
tions to  be  higher  than  the  rates  set  forth 
in  column  IKB)  of  the  table  In  paragraph 
(U(B)  of  this  subsection  or  lower  than 
the  rates  set  forth  In  column  IK  A)  of  such 
table. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  iixsert: 
iBi    Maximum    rate. — No   Increase   In   the 
rates  of  tax  which  Is  prescribed  In  an  Execu- 
tive order    Issued  under  subparagraph    (A) 

shall— 


1   05 

1   58 

2.10 

1   30 

1.95 

2.50 

1  sn 

2.25 

3.00 

1   85 

2.78 

3. /O 

?  30 

3.45 

4.50 

?  75 

4,13 

5.50 

3  55 

5.33 

7.10 

4  35 

6,53 

8.70 

5.10 

7.65 

10.20 

5.80 

8.70 

11.60 

6.53 

9.75 

13.00 

7.  10 

10.65 

14.20 

7.70 

11.55 

15.40 

8.30 

12.45 

16.60 

9.10 

13.65 

18.20 

10.30 

15.45 

20.60 

11,35 

17.03 

22.70 

12.25 

18.38 

24.50 

113.05 

19.58 

26.10 

13.75 

20,63 

27.50 

14.35 

21   53 

28.70 

15.00 

22.50 

3(1.  00 

(I)  cause  the  rate  applicable  to  the  acqui- 
sition or  stock  to  be  higher  than  30  per- 
cent, or 

(II)  cause  the  rates  applicable  to  the 
acquisition  of  debt  obligations  to  be  higher 
than  the  rates  set  forth  In  colmun  n(C) 
of  the  table  In  paragraph  (1)  (B)  of  this 
subsection. 

On  page  6,  after  line  18,  to  insert: 

(III)  If,  by  reason  of  an  Executive  order 
issued  under  subparagraph  (A),  the  rates  of 
tax  in  effect  on  the  date  of  an  acquisition 
described  in  paragraph  (2)  or  (4)  of  section 
3(c)  of  the  Interest  Equalization  Tax  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1967  are  lower  than  the  rates 
of  tax  in  effect  on  January  25,  1967,  the 
applicable  rate  of  tax  prescribed  In  such 
Executive  order  shall  apply  to  such  acquisi- 
tion. 

On  page  7,  Une  9,  after  "(B> ",  to  strike 
out  "(rather  than  column  II  (A))";  on 
page  8,  line  20,  after  the  word  "Commit- 
ments", to  strike  out  "Such"  and  insert 
"Except  as  provided  in  section  4911(b) 
(2)  (C)  (iii)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (as  added  by  such  amendments) , 
such";  on  page  10.  line  19,  after  the  word 
"Conversions",  to  strike  out  "Such"  and 
insert  "Except  as  provided  in  section 
4911  (b)  (2)  (C)  (iii)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (as  added  by  such 
amendments),  such";  at  the  top  of  page 
12,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 
Sec.  4.  Compliance  procedures. 

(a)    Exemption  for  Prior  American  Own- 
ership   AND    Compliance. — Section    4918    Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 
•Sec.   4918.   Exemption   for   prior   American 
ownership  and  compliance. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— The  tax  Imposed  by 
section  4911  shall  not  apply  to  an  acquisi- 
tion of  stock  of  a  foreign  issuer  or  a  debt 
obligation  of  a  foreign  obligor  if  it  is  estah- 
lished  in  the  manner  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion that — 

"(1)  the  person  from  whom  such  stock  or 
debt  obligation  was  acquired  was  a  United 
States  person  throughout  the  period  of  his 
ownership  or  contlnuotisly  since  July  18, 
1963  and  was  not  ineligible,  under  the  pro- 
vision of  this  chapter,  to  dispose  of  such 
stock  or  debt  obligation  as  a  United  States 
person;  and 

"(2)   such  person — 

"(A)  had  paid  the  tax  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 4911  with  respect  to  the  acquisition  of 
such  stock  or  debt  obligation  by  such  person; 

or 

"(B)  acquired  such  stock  or  debt  obliga- 
tion without  liability  for  payment  of  such 

"(b)  Establishing  Exemption  for  Prior 
American  Ownership  and  Compliance.— 

"(1)  Conclusive  proof.— For  purposes  of 
the  exemption  for  prior  American  ownership 
and     compliance     provided     In     subsection 

(a)  — 

"(A)  a  validation  certificate,  evidencing 
that  the  person  from  whom  stock  of  a  for- 
eign Issuer  or  a  debt  obligation  of  a  foreign 
obligor  was  acquired  was  a  person  described 
in  subsection  (a),  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  (or  by  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate)  and  filed  In  accordance 
with  tlSP  requirements  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate;   or 

"(B)  a  written  confirmation  (referred  to 
as  an  lET  clean  confirmation)  received  by 
the  person  acquiring  such  stock  or  debt  obli- 
gation from  a  participating  firm  acting  as 
a  broker  In  effecting  the  acqulslUon  (or  act- 
ing for  Its  own  account)  which  contains  no 


reference  to  liability  for  the  tax  imposed  by 
section  4911, 

shall  be  conclusive  proof  that  such  exemp- 
tion applies  with  respect  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  stock  or  debt  obligation  described  in 
such  certificate  or  confirmation,  if  the  person 
making  the  acquisition  relies  in  good  faith 
on  the  validity  of  such  certificate  or  con- 
firmation. 

••(2)  Other  proof. — If  the  person  making 
an  acquisition  of  stock  or  a  debt  obligation 
shows  reasonable  cause  for  his  inability  to 
establish  such  exemption  under  paragraph 
(1)  he  may  furnish  other  evidence  to  estab- 
lish to  the  satisfactioa  of  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  that  such  exemption  is  appli- 
cable to  such  acquisition. 
"(c)  Participating  Firm. — 
"(1)  Definition. — For  purposes  of  this 
section,  a  participating  firm  is  a  member  or 
member  organization  of  a  national  securities 
exchange  or  association  registered  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  which 
satisfies  the  eligibility  requirements  set  forth 
in  paragraph  (2). 

" ( 2 )  Eligibility  requirements. — 
"(A)  In  general. — A  member  or  member 
organization  of  a  national  securities  exchange 
or  association  registered  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  shall  qualify  as  a 
participating  firm  if  such  member  or  mem- 
ber organization  notifies  the  Secretary  or  hia 
delegate  that  it — 

"(i)  agrees  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter  and  with  the  documentation, 
recordkeeping,  reporting,  and  auditing  re- 
quirements prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  to  implement  such  provisions; 
and 

"(ii)  if  such  notification  is  made  after  Au- 
gust 14,  1967,  is  complying  with  such  provi- 
sions and  requirements. 

"(B)  Participating  firms  during  interim 
PERIOD.— During  the  period  commencing  July 
15  1967,  and  ending  on  August  14,  1967,  the 
following  are  deemed  to  be  participating  firms 
which  satisfy  the  eligibility  requirements  of 
subparagraph  (A)  : 

"(i)  all  members  and  member  organiza- 
tions of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange; 

"(11)  all  members  and  member  organiza- 
tions of  the  American  Stock  Exchange;  and 
"(iii)  members  or  member  organizations 
of  the  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers, Ine,  which  reported  net  capital  (as  de- 
fined in  rule  15c  3-1  under  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934)  of  $750,000  In  the 
latest  financial  statement  filed  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  on  form 
X-17A-5  prior  to  July  13,  1967,  or  which 
effected  at  least  300  transactions  with  re- 
spect to  the  sale  or  acquisition  of  stock  of 
foreign  issuers  or  debt  obligations  of  foreign 
obligors  during  either  the  week  commencing 
on  July  2,  1967,  or  the  week  commencing  on 
July  9.  1967. 

"(C)  Termination  of  status. — The  status 
of  a  member  or  member  organization  of  a 
national  securities  exchange  or  association 
registered  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  qualifying  as  a  participating 
firm  shall  be  terminated  if — 

"(i)  such  member  or  member  organiza- 
tion qualifies  as  a  participating  firm  during 
the  interim  period  described  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  does  not  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate,  on  or  before  August 
15,  1967,  the  notification  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A) ; 

"(11)  such  member  or  member  organiza- 
tion files  a  written  request  with  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  to  terminate  such 
status;  or 

"(Ui)  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  a  participating 
firm  Is  falling  to  comply  with  the  statutory 
provisions  and  procedural  requirements  de- 
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scribed  In  subparagraph  lA),  and  notifies 
the  participating  firm  of  such  noncompli- 
ance. 

Any  termination  of  the  status  of  a  partici- 
pating firm  In  accordance  with  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  effective  as  of  the  date 
specified  In  a  notice  to  such  participating 
firm  l8«ued  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
which  date  shall  be  subsequent  to  the  date 
on  which  Information  regarding  the  termi- 
nation of  such  status  !8  published  for  the 
purpoae  of  informing  the  remaining  partici- 
pating firms  and  participating  custodians. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  an  associate 
member  or  member  organization  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  the  American  Slock 
Exchange,  or  a  national  securities  associa- 
tion registered  with  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  shall  be  deemed  a  mem- 
ber or  member  organization  of  such  ex- 
change or  association 

"(d)  IsstJANCE  OP  lET  Clean  Confirma- 
tion BT  Participatinc  Firm — A  participat- 
ing firm  may  Issue  an  lET  clean  confirma- 
tion (referred  to  in  subsection  (b)(1)  iBil 
In  connection  with  an  acquisition  of  stock 
of  a  foreign  Issuer  or  a  debt  obligation  of  a 
foreign  obligor  by  a  United  States  person— 
"(1)  If  such  participating  firm— 
"(A)  acted  as  a  broker  In  effecting  such 
acquisition  and  received  from  another  par- 
ticipating firm  a  written  comparison  or 
broker-dealer  coni^irmitlon  under  subsection 
(e)  which  Indicates  that  the  exemption  for 
prior  American  ownership  and  compliance 
provided  In  subsection  lai  applies  to  such 
acquisition; 

'•  I  B)  acted  as  a  broker  In  effecting  both  the 
sale  and  acquisition  on  the  same  day  of  such 
stock  or  debt  obligation  and  would  have  been 
entitled  to  Issue  a  written  comparison  or 
broker-dealer  confirmation  under  paragraph 
(e)  which  Indicates  that  the  exemption  ft  r 
prior  American  ownership  and  compliance 
provided  in  subsection  la)  applies  to  such 
acquisition  If  such  acquisition  had  been  ef- 
fected by  another  participating  firm; 

■■|C)  sold  such  stock  or  debt  obligation  for 
his  own  account  and  Is  a  person  described  in 
subsection  la)  with  respect  to  such  acquisi- 
tion; or 

■■|2)  If  such  acquisition  was  effected  by 
such  participating  firm  in  a  sale  by,  or  ef- 
fected by.  another  participating  firm  on  a  na- 
tional securities  exchange  registered  with 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  or 
In  a  transaction  in  which  such  participating 
firm  and  the  participating  firm  effecting  the 
sale  were  members  of  a  national  association 
of  securities  dealers  registered  with  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission,  and  if  such 
acquisition  was  effected  in  accordance  with 
rules  of  such  exchange  or  such  association 
which  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  deter- 
mines require  acquisitions  exempt  from  tax 
under  this  section  to  be  effected  In  such  a 
manner  that  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(e)  are  satisfied. 

Any  lET  clean  confirmation  issued  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  clearly  distinguish- 
able from  any  other  confirmation  Issued  with 
respect  to  an  acquisition  of  st(x;k  of  a  for- 
eign Issuer  or  a  debt  obligation  of  a  foreign 
obligor  by  a  participating  firm. 

"(e)  Sales  ErrtCTEO  bt  Participating 
PiXMS  n*  Connection  Wtth  Exempt  Acqtasi- 
noNS. — A  participating  firm  effecting  the 
sale  of  stock  of  a  foreign  Issuer  or  a  debt  ob- 
ligation of  a  foreign  obligor  may  Issue  a  writ- 
ten comparison  or  broker-dealer  confirmation 
to  the  participating  firm  effecting  the  acqui- 
sition of  such  stock  or  debt  obligation,  which 
Indicates  the  exemption  for  prior  American 
ownership  and  compliance  provided  In  sub- 
section (a)  applies  to  such  acquisition,  only 
if  the  participating  firm  effecting  the  sale 
has  In  Its  possession  (except  in  the  case  of  a 
sale  for  another  participating  firm  or  a  par- 
ticipating custodian  to  which  paragraph  i4) 
applies)   a  statement,  upon  which  such  par- 


ticipating firm  relies  in  good  faith  executed 
under  penalty  of  perjury  by  the  person  mak- 
ing the  sale  establishing  that  such  person 
Is  a  United  States  person  and  Is  the  owner 
of  all  stock  of  foreign  issuers  and  debt  obli- 
gations of  foreign  obligors  held  in  his  name 
by  such  participating  firm:   and  either — 

■■(liiAi  at  the  close  of  business  on  July 
14.  1967.  carried  such  st(xk  or  debt  obliga- 
tion In  its  records  ion  a  trade-date  basis)  for 
the  account  of  the  seller;  and 

■•(Bi  Included  such  stock  or  debt  obliga- 
tion In  the  transition  inventory  referred  to 
In  subsection  (gi  filed  or  to  be  filed  on  or 
before  the  due  date  by  such  p;u-tlclpatlng 
firm  with  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  sub- 
section; 

•|2)  after  July  14.  1967— 
"(A)  sold  for  Its  own  account  such  stock 
or  debt  obligation  to  the  seller,  or  acting  as 
broker  effe-ted  the  acquisition  of  such  stock 
or  debt  obligation  by  the  seller.  If  the  exemp- 
tion for  prior  American  ownership  and  com- 
pliance provided  in  subsection  lai  applied  to 
such  acquisition  by  reason  of  subsection  (b) 
U  )  ' B I ;  and 

"  ( B  (  continuously  carried  in  Its  records  on 
a  trade-date  basis  for  the  account  of  the 
seller  such  stock  or  debt  obligation: 

"i3)iAi  sold  for  Its  own  account  such 
stock  or  debt  obligation  to  the  seller,  or  act- 
ing AS  a  broker  eiTected  the  acquisition  of 
such  stock  or  debt  obligation  by  the  seller.  If, 
by  reason  of  subsection  (b)(1)(B)  (or  by 
reason  of  subsections  (o  or  (d)  as  in  effect 
with  respect  to  acquisitions  before  July  15, 
1967  I .  the  exemption  for  prior  American  own- 
ership and  compliance  provided  by  subsection 
(ai  I  or  the  exemption  for  prior  American 
ownership  prov.ded  by  subsection  a)  as  In 
effect  with  respect  to  acquisitions  before  July 
15.  1967)  applied  to  such  acquisition;  and 

■iB)  after  July  14.  1967.  received  from  the 
seller  the  identical  stock  certificates  or  evi- 
dences of  Indebtedness  which  it  had  pre- 
viously delivered  to  the  seller  with  respect  to 
such  acquisition  by  the  seller; 

"(4 1  receives  possession  of  such  stock  or 
debt  obligation  from  another  participating 
firm  or  from  a  participating  custodian,  to- 
gether with  a  transfer  of  custody  certificate, 
as  provided  in  subsection  (h); 

"i5)  receives  from  the  seller  stock  which 
was  registered  before  July  19.  1963,  In  the 
name  of  the  seller  by  a  participating  custo- 
dian which  acted  as  tran.sfer  agent  in  regis- 
tering such  stock; 

'•(6)  receives  from  the  seller  a  validation 
certificate  Issued  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate evlden-lng  that  the  seller  Is  a  person 
described  in  subsection  ia)  with  respect  to 
such  st'X'k  or  debt  obligation  and  files  such 
certificate  with  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate;  or 

■■i7i  withholds  from  the  proceeds  of  such 
Siile  (With  the  consent  of  the  seller)  an 
amount  equal  to  the  tax  which  would  be 
Imposed  under  section  4911  on  the  acquisi- 
tion of  such  stock  or  debt  obligation  by  the 
purcha.=;er  if  such  acquisition  were  not  ex- 
empt from  such  tax  under  this  section. 
The  withholding  under  paragraph  (7)  shall 
be  treated  as  the  collection  of  the  tax  Im- 
[>o8ed  under  section  4911  on  the  acquisition 
by  the  seller  of  such  stock  or  debt  obligation 
and  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  Secretary  or 
hla  delegate  or  released  to  the  seller  at  such 
time  and  In  such  manner  as  provided  In  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate 

"if)  Participatino  Custodian  — 
"(1)  DEriNiTioN. — For  purposes  of  this 
section,  a  participating  custodian  Is  a  bank 
or  trust  company  insured  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  which  satis- 
fies the  eligibility  requirements  set  forth  In 
paragraph   (2). 

'2)     ELIClBILrrY    REQI'IREMENTS  — 

"(A)    In  general — A  bank  or  trust  com- 


pany Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  may  become  a  participat- 
ing custodian  if  such  bank  or  trust  company 
notifies  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  tha; 
It— 

"(1)  agrees  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
cf  this  chapter  and  the  documentation, 
recordkeeping,  reporting,  and  auditing  re- 
quirements prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  to  implement  such  provisions 
and 

••(11)  If  such  notification  is  made  after 
August  14.  1967,  is  complying  with  such  pre- 
visions and  requirements. 

••(B)  Participating  custodians  dvri.nc 
INTERIM  period  — During  the  period  com- 
mencing July  15.  1967.  and  ending  on  Au- 
gust 14.  1967,  Federal  Reserve  member  banks 
which  are  chu^sified  as  reserve  city  banks  are 
deemed  to  be  participating  custodians 
which  satisfy  the  eligibility  requirements  of 
subparagrriph   (A). 

••(C)  Ttrmination  of  status. — The  status 
of  a  bank  or  trust  company  Insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  as  a 
participating  custodian  shall  be  terminated 
If— 

•  ( 1 )  such  bank  or  trust  company  quaUfles 
as  a  participating  firm  during  the  Interim 
period  described  in  subparagraph  (B)  and 
does  not  submit  to  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate, on  or  before  August  15.  1967,  the  noti- 
fication described   In  subparagraph    (A); 

"(11)  such  bank  or  trust  company  files  a 
written  request  with  the  Secret.\ry  or  his 
de'.egate  to  terminate  such  status;  or 

'•(111)  the  Secretary  or  his  deleg.ite  his 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  a  participating 
castodlan  Is  falling  to  comply  with  the 
statutory  provisions  and  procedural  require- 
ments described  in  subparagraph  i.\i,  and 
notifies  the  participating  custodl.^n  of  such 
noncompliance. 

Any  termination  of  the  status  of  a  partici- 
pating   custcxlian    In    accordance    with   this 
subparagraph  shall  be  effective  as  of  the  date 
specified   In   a   notice   to  such   p.trtlcipatlng 
custodian    Issued    by    the    Secretary    or   his 
delegate  which  date  shall  be  subsequent  to 
the  date  on  which  Information  reg.irding  the 
termination  of  such  status  \z  published  for 
the  purpose  of  Informing  the  remaining  par- 
ticipating custodians  and  participating  firms 
"(g(    Filing   of   Transition    Inventobt.— 
A  participating   firm  and   partlcip.iting  cus- 
todian   which    qualifies    before    August    15 
1967.  shall,  on  or  before  August  15.  1967.  file 
an    Inventory    (designated    as    a    transition 
Inventory)    with   the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate which  shall  Include  all  stock  of  foreign 
Issuers     and     debt     obligations     of    foreign 
obligors  carried   In  Its   record    (on   a  trade- 
date  basis)  by  such  participating  firm  or  par- 
ticipating custodian  as  of  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  July  14.  1967  (excluding.  In  the  ca« 
of  a  member  or  member  organization  which 
becomes  a  participating  firm  after  July  15 
1967.  and  In  the  case  of  a  bank  or  trust  com- 
pany   which    becomes    a    participating   cus- 
todian after  July  15,  1967,  stock  and  debt  ob- 
ligations  not  also  carried   in   Its  records  on 
the  day  prior  to  the  day  on  which  it  became 
a  participating  firm  or  participating  ctisto- 
dlan).    together    with   such    information  a* 
may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate. 
"(h)    Transfer  of  Custody  Certuicati.— 
"(1)   Nature  of  certificate. — A  certificaw 
(designated  as  a  transfer  of  custody  certifi- 
cate) may  be  Issued  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (2)  by  a  participating  firm  or  partici- 
pating    custodian     In     connection     with    » 
delivery  of  stock  of  foreign  Issuers  or  debt 
obligations  of  foreign  obligors  which  are  car- 
ried   In    Its    records    for    the    account   of  » 
United  States  person  to  another  participating 
firm  or  participating  custodian. 

"(2)  Authorized  transfers  or  custodt — 
A  participating  firm  or  participating  cus- 
todian shall  Issue  a  transfer  of  custody  cer- 
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tificate  only  if,  with  respect  to  the  stock  or 
debt  obligations  described  In  such  certificate. 
It  has  In  Its  possession  a  statement,  upon 
which  it  relies  In  good  faith,  executed  under 
penalty  of  perjury  that  the  person  for  whose 
account  such  stock  or  debt  obligation  Is  ear- 
ned on  its  records  Is  a  United  States  person 

and  If —  ,  ,      . 

•lA)  such  participating  firm  or  participat- 
ing custodian — 

•il)  carried  in  Its  records  (on  a  trade-date 
bas.s)  at  the  close  of  business  on  July  14. 
1&67  for  the  account  of  a  United  States 
person  the  stack  or  debt  obligation  described 
In  the  transfer  of  custody  certificate:  and 

"(U)  includes  such  stock  or  debt  obllga- 
aon  in  the  transition  inventory  referred  to  in 
subsection  (g)  filed  or  to  bo  filed  on  or  before 
the  due  date  bv  such  participating  firm  with 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  such  subsection; 

•iB)  such  participating  firm  or  participat- 
ing cu-^todlan  received  a  like  amount  of  stock 
or  debt  obl'gatlons  described  In  the  transfer 
of  custodv  certificate  from  another  partici- 
pating firm  or  participating  custodian  ac- 
companied by  a  transfer  of  custody  certifi- 
cate with  respect  to  such  stock  or  debt 
obligation; 
••(C)  such  participating  firm — 
••il)  effected  as  broker  (or  for  its  own  ac- 
count) the  acquisition  of  the  stock  or  debt 
obligation  described  in  the  transfer  of  cus- 
tody certificate,  and  the  exemption  for  prior 
American  cwnershlp  and  compliance  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (a)  applied  to  such  ac- 
quisition by  reason  of  subsection  (b)  (1)  (B): 
and 

"(il)  continuously  carried  In  Its  records 
for  the  account  of  the  person  who  acquired 
such  stock  or  debt  obligation,  or  received 
from  such  person,  the  identical  stock  cer- 
tificates or  evidences  of  Indebtedness  which 
it  had  previously  delivered  to  such  p>erson  In 
connection  with  such  acquisition;  or 

"(D)  such  participating  custodian  received 
an  IET  clean  confirmation  In  connection 
with  the  acquisition  of  the  stock  or  debt 
obligation  described  In  the  transfer  of  cus- 
tody certificate  for  the  person  for  whose  ac- 
count such  stock  or  debt  obligation  Is  car- 
ried on  Its  records:  or 

"lE)  conditions  set  forth  In  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
are  met. 

"(1)  Certain  Debt  Obligations  Arising 
Out  of  Loans  To  Assure  Raw  Material 
Sources— Under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  the  acquisition  by  a  United 
States  person  of  any  debt  obligation  to  which 
section  4914(d)  applied  where  the  acquisition 
of  the  debt  obligation  by  such  person  is  made 
with  an  Intent  to  sell,  or  to  offer  to  sell,  any 
part  of  such  debt  obligation  to  United  States 
persons.  The  preceding  sentence  shall  not 
apply  if  the  tax  imposed  by  section  4911  has 
applied  to  any  prior  acquisition  of  such  debt 
obligation. 

"(J)  Regot-ations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section." 

(b)  RETiniN  Requirements. — Section  6011 
(d)(1)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(1)   In  general. — 

"(A)  Every  person  shall  make  a  return  for 
each  calendar  quarter  during  which  he  Incurs 
liability  for  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  4911, 
or  would  so  incur  liability  but  for  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4918.  The  return  shall.  In 
addition  to  such  other  Information  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations 
require.  Include  a  list  of  all  acquisitions 
made  by  such  person  during  the  calendar 
quarter  for  which  exemption  Is  claimed 
under  section  4918  accompanied  by  a  copy 
of  any  return  made  during  such  quarter 
under  subparagraph  (B).  No  return  or  ac- 
companying evidence  shall  be  required  under 


this  paragraph.  In  connection  with  any  ac- 
quisition with  respect  to  which — 

"(1)  an  IET  clean  confirmation  is  obtained 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
4918(b), 

"(11)  a  validation  certificate  described  in 
section  4918(b)  issued  to  the  person  from 
whom  such  acquisition  was  made  is  obtained, 
and  such  certificate  was  filed  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or   his   delegate,  or 

"(ill)  a  validation  certificate  was  obtained 
by  the  acquiring  person  after  such  acquisi- 
tion and  before  the  date  prescribed  by  section 
6076(a)  for  the  filing  of  the  return, 
nor  shall  any  such  acquisition  be  required  to 
be  listed  in  any  return  made  under  this 
paragraph. 

"(B)  Every  person  who  incurs  liability  for 
the  tax  imposed  by  section  4911  shall.  If  he 
disposes  of  the  stock  or  debt  obligation  with 
respect  to  which  such  liability  was  incurred 
prior  to  the  filing  of  the  return  required  by 
subparagraph  (A),  make  a  return  of  such 
tax." 

(c)  Time  for  Filing  Returns. — The  text 
of  section  6076  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Each  return  made  under  section  6011 
(d)(1)(A)  shall  be  filed  on  or  before  the 
last  day  of  the  first  month  following  the 
period  for  which  it  is  made. 

"(b)  Each  return  made  under  section  6011 
(d)(1)(B)  shall  be  filed  before  the  date  of 
disposition  of  the  stock  or  debt  obligation 
with  respect  to  which  such  return  is  made." 

(d)  Penalties  for  False  Statements, 
Etc. — 

(1)  Section  6681  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  False  Statement  op  United  States 
Person  Status. — In  addition  to  the  criminal 
penalty  imposed  by  section  7241,  any  person 
who,  for  purposes  of  section  4918(e),  know- 
ingly executes  a  statement  as  to  his  status 
as  a  United  States  person  and  ownership  of 
stock  and  debt  obligations  which  contains  a 
misstatement  of  material  fact  shall  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  equal  to  125  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  tax  imposed  by  section  4911 
on  the  acquisition  of  any  stock  or  debt  obli- 
gation which,  but  for  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4918,  would  be  payable  by  the  person 
acquiring  such  stock  or  debt  obligation, 

"(b)  Liability  of  Participating  Firms  and 
Participating  Custodians. — 

"(1)  Confirmations  and  comparisons. — A 
participating  firm  described  in  section  4918 
(c)  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  equal  to  125 
percent  of  the  amount  of  tax  Imposed  by 
section  4911  on  the  acquisition  of  stock  or 
a  debt  obligation  which,  but  for  the  provi- 
sions of  section  4918,  would  be  payable  by 
the  person  acquiring  the  stock  or  debt  obli- 
gation, if  such  participating  firm  know- 
ingly— 

"(A)  furnishes  an  IET  clean  confirmation 
referred  to  in  section  4918(b)  other  than  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
4918(d), 

"(B)  furnishes  a  written  comparison  or 
broker-dealer  confirmations  other  than  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
4918(e),  or 

"(C)  violates  the  rules  of  an  exchange  or 
association  referred  to  In  section  4918(d)  (2) 
and  as  a  result  thereof  an  IET  clean  con- 
firmation referred  to  In  section  4918(b)  is 
issued  under  section  4918(d)  (2)  by  another 
participating  firm. 

"(2)  Transfer  of  custody  certificates. — 
A  participating  firm  or  participating  custo- 
dian (described  in  section  4918(f) )  shall  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  equal  to  125  percent  of 
the  amount  of  tax  imposed  by  section  4911 
on  the  acquisition  of  stock  or  a  debt  obli- 
gation which,  but  for  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4918,  would  be  payable  by  the  person 
acquiring  the  stock  or  debt  obligation,  If 
such  firm  or  custodian  knowingly  issues  a 


transfer  of  custody  certificate  (described  In 
section  4918(h)(1))  which  contains  a  mis- 
statement of  material  fact  or  knowingly  is- 
sues a  transfer  of  custody  certificate  other 
than  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  4918," 

(2)  Section  6681(e)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(e)  Penalty  To  Be  in  Lieu  of  Tax  in 
Certain  Cases, — Unless  the  person  acquiring 
the  person  acquiring  the  stock  or  debt  obli- 
gation involved  had  reason  to  know  that  the 
IET  clean  confirmation  which  he  received 
was  false  in  any  material  respect,  the  penalty 
under  subsection  (b)  (1)  (A)  shall  be  in  lieu 
of  any  tax  on  the  acquisition  of  stock  or  debt 
obligation  under  section  4911." 

(3)  Section  6681  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(f)  False  Application  for  'Validation 
Certificate,  etc. — Any  person  who  knowingly 
supplies  Information  in  connection  with  an 
application  for  a  validation  certificate  (de- 
scribed in  section  4918(b)(1)(A))  which 
contains  a  misstatement  of  a  material  fact, 
or  who  knowingly  obtains  or  uses  a  valida- 
tion certificate  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing an  exemption  for  prior  American  owner- 
ship and  compliance  under  section  4918(a) 
other  than  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  4918,  shall  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  equal  to  125  per  centum  of  an  amount 
equal  to  the  tax  which  would  have  been 
imposed  by  section  4911  If  the  stock  or  debt 
obligation  described  In  such  certificate  had 
been  acquired  by  a  person  required  to  pay 
such  tax  on  the  date  of  application." 

(e)  Criminal  Penalty. — Section  7241  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  before  "Any 
person"  and' by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Any  person  who,  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Interest  Equalization 
Tax  Extension  Act  of  1967,  willfully  executes, 
for  purposes  of  section  4918(e),  a  statement 
as  to  his  status  as  a  United  States  person 
and  ownership  of  stock  and  debt  obligations 
which  is  known  by  him  to  be  fradulent  or  to 
be  false  In  any  material  respect  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon  convic- 
tion thereof,  shall  for  each  offense  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both." 

(f)  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  A  of  chapter  41  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section'4918  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec.  4918.  Exemption    for    prior    American 
ownership  and  compliance," 

(g)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  (other  than  by  subsec- 
tions (d)  and  (e) )  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
acquisitions  of  stock  and  debt  obligations 
made  after  July  14,  1967.  The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (d)  and  fe)  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(h)  Interim  Procedures. — The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  may  establish 
such  procedures  and  require  the  filing  of 
such  information  and  the  maintenance  of 
such  records  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to 
permit  an  orderly  transition  in  respect  to 
market  procedures  for  the  period  beginning 
on  July  15,  1967,  and  ending  on  August  14, 
1967,  pursuant  to  which  participating  firms 
and  participating  custodians  may  issue  IET 
clean  confirmations,  clean  comparisons, 
broker-dealer  clean  confirmation,  and  Trans- 
fer of  Custody  Certificates  virithout  satisfying 
the  specific  procedural  requirements  pro- 
vided in  section  4918  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  as  amended  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section. 

On  page  35,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1, 
tx)  change  the  section  number  from  "4"  to 
*5" ;  after  line  1,  to  insert: 
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(a)  Commissions  Paid  to  Foreign  Branch 
Omcss  or  Domestic  Securities  Dealers. — 

(1)  Section  4912ib)  i2i  I  Bi  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "The  preceding  sentence  shall  not 
apply  to  a  transfer  of  money  or  other  prop- 
erty by  a  domestic  corporation  or  partnership 
to  a  branch  office  with  respect  to  which  there 
Is  an  election  in  effect  under  paragrraph  i5t 
of  section  4920(ai.  to  the  extent  that  such 
transfer  Is  in  payment  of  a  commission  on  a 
transaction  initiated  by  such  branch  office 
and  such  commission  is  not  in  excess  of  the 
commission  which  such  domestic  corpora- 
tion or  partnership  would  pay  to  another 
domestic  corporation  or  partnership  in  a 
similar  transaction  entered  Into  at  arm's 
length." 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paras^rnph 
(U  shall  apply  with  respect  to  transfers 
made  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  19.  to  strike 
out  "(a)"  and  Insert  ■•<bi":  on  page  36. 
after  line  5,  to  strike  out : 

(B)  real  property  (other  than  property  to 
which  subparagraph  <A)  applies)  located 
ouUlde  the  Ur.lted  States  and  owned,  on 
July  18,  1963,  by  the  person  acquiring  such 
obligation. 

And.  In  lieu  thereof,  to  insert : 
(B)   real  property   (other  than  real  prop- 
erty to  which  subparagr.iph  (A)  applies*   lo- 
cated outside  the  United  SUtes  and  owned, 
on  July  18.  1963.  by— 

(I)  the  person  acquiring  such  obligation, 
or 

(II)  a  decedent  who  was  a  United  States 
person  on  the  date  of  his  death.  If  such  real 
property  was  transferred  to  the  person  ac- 
quiring such  obllg.itlon  by  reason  of  the 
death  of  the  decedent 

At  the  beginning  of  line  24,  to  strike 
out  "<b)"  and  insert  "(c>":  on  page  37. 
after  line  18.  to  insert: 

(d)  Export  Credit  Transactions  Gdaran- 
TtXD  BY  United  .states  Agencies. — 

(1)   Section4914(CMl  I  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  •to  such  obligor"  In 
the  matter  preceding  s\ibparagraph  (A):  and 

(B)  by  inserting  before  'the  United  States 
person"  in  subparagriph  (B)  "such  site  is 
made  to  such  firelgn  obl'.gor  and". 

(21  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  acquisition.? 
made  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

On  page  38.  at  the  beginning  of  line  6. 
to  strike  out  "'O"  and  Insert  "'ei";  on 
page  39,  after  line  6.  to  insert: 

I  f )  Reacqi  isrrioN  of  Certain  Export  Debt 
Obligations  — 

(1)  Section  49141  CI  Is  amended  by  renum- 
bering paragraph  (7i  as  (8),  and  by  insert- 
ing after  par.i graph  (8i  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"  1  7 )  REACQfismoN  or  certain  export  debt 
obligations —If  paragraph  (U.  (2).  or  (6)  of 
this  subsection  app'.led  to  the  .icqulsUlon  of 
a  debt  obligation  by  a  United  States  person 
and  such  debt  obligation  Is  transferred  by 
such  United  States  person  ti  .\  person  other 
than  a  United  States  person  (and  subsection 
(JHU(A)(lin  would  have  applied  if  such 
transfer  had  been  to  a  United  St:»tes  person) , 
the  tax  Imposed  by  section  4911  shall  not 
apply  to  the  reacqulsltlon  of  such  debt  ob- 
llgaUon  by  such  United  Spates  person  from 
such  person  " 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  reacqulslttons 
made  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(g)  Certain  .Acquisitions  or  Canadian  Se- 
cusmta  Before  September  2    1964  — 

(1)  Section  4914  is  amended  by  adding  at 


the  end   thereof  the   following   new  subsec- 
tion; 

"(k)  Acquisitions  of  Canadian  Sect-Thties 
Before  September  2,  1964  —The  tax  imposed 
by  section  4911  shall  not  apply  to  an  acquisi- 
tion made  before  September  2,  1964,  by  a 
United  States  person  of  stock  of  a  Canadian 
corporation  or  a  debt  obligation  of  a  Ca- 
nadian obligor  if  such  acquisition  was 
made  — 

ill  with  Canadian  currency  held  by  such 
person  on  July  18.  1963, 

"(2)  with  funds  held  by  such  person  on 
July  18,  1963,  which  were  on  deposit  in  Cana- 
da with  persons  carrying  on  the  banking 
business. 

"1 3)  from  the  proceeds  of  the  disposition 
of  stock  of  Canadian  corporations,  or  debt 
obligations  of  Canadian  obligors,  held  by 
such  person  on  July  18,  1963, 

"(4 1  from  the  proceeds  of  the  disposition 
of  stock  of  Canadian  corporations,  or  debt 
obligations  of  Canadian  obligors,  acquired 
by  such  person  after  July  18,  1963.  in  an 
acquisition  to  which  paragraph  (3)  applied, 
or 

"(5 1  with  credit  obtained  in  Canada. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'Canadian  obligor'  means  the  Government 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  or  any  Province 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  an 
agency  or  Instrumentality  of  such  a  Gov- 
ernment, a  Canadian  corporation,  partner- 
ship, estate,  or  trust  which  is  not  a  United 
States  person,  a  citizen  of  Canada;  or  a 
resident  of  Canada  (other  than  a  resident 
who  Is  a  United  .States  person  i." 

(2i  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
ill  shall  apply  with  respect  to  acquisitions 
made  after  July  18,  1963. 

(3  I  No  Interest  shall  be  paid  with  respect 
to  any  credit  or  refund  allowed  or  made  by 
reason  of  the  application  of  the  amendment 
made  by  paragraph   ( 1 ) , 

(hi  Less  Developed  Country  Shipping 
Companies  — 

(1)    Section   4916    (o    is   amended— 
(A)    by    redesignating   subparagraph    (Hi 
of  p.iragraph   ( 1 1    as  subparagraph   lO; 

iBi  by  striking  out  subparagraph  lA)  of 
paragraph  ( 1 )  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following. 

"(A)  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
955   I c I ( 1 1  ; 

••iBiiii  meets  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 955   (Ci  (2i ,  and 

"(ill  on  each  day  of  such  applicable 
periods.  Is  owned  (as  determined  under  sec- 
tion 958  (EM,  to  the  extent  of  ;it  least  80 
percent  of  each  class  of  its  stock,  by  United 
States  persons  or  residents  of  one  or  more 
less   developed   countries:    or"; 

(Ci  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "A  foreign  partnership,  as 
defined  In  section  7701ia)i2i  and  (5),  the 
assets,  gross  income,  and  ownership  of 
which,  for  the  applicable  perl(Xls  set  forth 
In  paragraph  (3i.  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  subparagraph  (Ai,  (Bi,  or  (C)  of  the 
first  sentence  of  this  paragraph,  shall  be 
treated  as  a  less  developed  country  corpora- 
tion for  purpoces  of  this  section."; 

(Di  by  striking  out  "subparagraph  (Ai 
and  (Bi"  In  paragraph  (2i(Al  and  (3>  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subparagraphs 
(Ai,  (Bi .  and  (C)  ":  and 

(El  by  striking  out  "subparagraph  (B)" 
In  paragraph  (2i(Ci  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subparagraph   (Ci", 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragrapli 
(li  shall  apply  with  respect  to  acquisi- 
tions made  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act 

On  page  4'2.  at  the  beginning  of  line 
24.  to  strike  out  'idi"  and  insert  "il>"; 
at  the  top  of  page  43,  to  strikeout: 

ill  Section  4917id)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 


the  Interest  Equalization  Tax  E^terusion  Act 
of  1965 '. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

(1)  Section  47171  d  )  Is  amended  by — 

(Ai  striking  out  "after  the  date  of  the 
eruvct-ment  of  the  Interest  Equalization  Tax 
.Amendments  Act  of  1965"; 

(Bi  striking  out  "5  per  centum"  and  In- 
sert lni»  in  lieu  thereof  "1  per  centum";  and 

iCi  striking  out  "25  per  centum"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'a  per  centum". 

On  page  44,  at  the  beginning  of  line  7, 
to  strike  out  ■■>e>"  and  insert  "ij>";  on 
page  45,  at  the  beginning  of  hne  24,  to 
strike  out  -'fi"  and  insert  "ik>":  on 
page  48,  after  line  8,  to  strike  out : 

(g)  Certain  Export  Related  Transac- 
tions. 

(1)  Section  4920(a)(3)  is  amended  by 
.striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (C)  (as  added  by  subsection  ifi 
(hidi  of  this  section),  by  iriseriing  in  lieu 
of  such  period  ";  or",  and  by  adding  after 
subparagraph  (C)  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph 

•■(D)  a  domestic  corporation  If — 
"(1)  substantially  all  of  the  business  of 
such  corporation  consists  of  the  acquisition 
from  foreign  obligors  of  debt  obligations. 
arising  out  of  loans  made  to  such  obligors. 
iUl  of  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used 
by  such  obligors  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the 
purchase  price  In  sales  to  such  obligors  of 
•.inglble  property  or  property  de.scrlbed  in 
section  4914(c)  (3i  (A)  or  services  (or  any 
combination  thereof)  by  one  or  more  In- 
cludible corporations  In  an  affiliated  group. 
as  defined  In  section  1504,  of  which  such 
corporation    is   a   member, 

"(11)  at  least  15  percent  of  the  purchas* 
price  of  each  such  sale  is  attributable  to  the 
sale  of  property  manufactured,  produced, 
grown,  or  extr.icted  in  the  United  St.Ues  by 
one  or  more  such  includible  corp  iratlons. 
or  t<i  the  performance  of  services  by  one 
or  more  such  includible  corporations,  or  to 
both, 

"(111)  such  cur^Kiratlon  e.ilabllshes  that 
such  debt  obligations  are  acquired  solely  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  by  such  corpora- 
tion I  or  by  .1  domestic  corpor  ition  described 
In  section  4912(b)  (3)  which  .iwns  all  of  the 
stock  of  such  corporation)  of  debt  obll?5- 
tions  of  such  corporation  (or  stich  other 
domestic  corporation)  to  persons  other  than 
United  States  persons  (Including  such  a  sale 
in  a  transaction  described  in  section  4919 
la) ( 1)  ). 

"(iv)  the  actual  value  and  period  remain- 
ing to  maturity  of  the  debt  obligations  ac- 
quired by  such  corporation  do  not  exceed  a*, 
any  time  the  actual  value  and  period  re- 
maining to  maturity  of  the  debt  obllgatlonj 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  which  are  estab- 
llshetl  in  accordance  with  rl.m.'^e  (liH,  to 
have  been  used  to  make  such  acqulsltlonB. 

"(V)  such  corporation  does  not  acquire 
any  stock  or  debt  obligations  of  foreign  is- 
suers or  obligors  (other  than  debt  obliga- 
tions described  in  clause  (D)  which  would 
have  been  subject  to  the  tax  Imposed  by 
section  4911  had  such  corporation  not  elect- 
ed to  be  treated  as  a  foreign  Issuer  or  obligor 
tinder  clause  ( vil) , 

"ivD  such  corporation  maintains,  in  * 
manner  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  such  records  and  accounts  as  may 
be  necessary  to  establish  that  the  require- 
ments of  the  foregoing  clauses  have  been 
met.  and 

"( vll)  such  corporation  elects  to  be  treated 
i\s  a  foreign  Issuer  or  obligor  for  ptirposes  of 
this  chapter 

The  election  under  clause  (vUi  shall  be  made 
on  or  before  the  60th  day  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  subparagraph  or  the 
60th  day  after  the  organization  of  the  cor- 
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ooration.  whichever  is  later,  under  regula- 
^ns  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
rate  Any  such  election  shall  be  effective  as 
of  the  date  thereof  and  shall  remain  in  effect 
until  revoked.  If.  at  any  time,  the  corporation 
ceases  to  meet  any  requirement  of  clause 
,1,  (11),  (ill),  (iv).  (v),or  (vl),  the  election 
shall  thereupon  be  deemed  revoked.  When 
an  election  Is  revoked,  no  further  election 
mav  be  made.  If  an  election  is  revoked,  the 
corporation  shall  incur  liability  at  the  time 
0'  such  revocation  for  the  tax  imposed  by 
s^tion  4911  with  respect  to  all  debt  obliga- 
tions described  in  clause  (1)  (and  all  stock 
and  debt  obligations  described  in  clause  (V)  ) 
which  were  acquired  by  it  during  the  period 
lor  which  the  election  was  in  effect  and 
which  are  held  by  it  at  the  time  of  such 
revocation;  and  the  amount  of  such  tax  shall 
be  equal  to  the  amount  of  t..x  lor  which  the 
corporation  would  be  liable  under  such  sec- 
Uon  if  it  had  acquired  such  stock  or  debt 
obligations  Immediately  after  such  revoca- 
tion For  purposes  of  .sections  4912  and  4915, 
a  corporation  which  has  made  an  election 
under  clause  (vll)  shall,  during  the  period 
for  which  such  election  is  in  effect,  be 
treated,  with  respect  to  acquisitions  from 
such  corporation,  as  a  foreign  corporation 
which  Is  not  formed  or  availed  of  for  the 
pnnclpal  purpose  described  in  section  4915 

(2)  Section  4920(a)(4)(C)  (as  amended 
by  subsection  (f)(3)  of  this  section)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "subparagraph  (B) 
or  (CI  of  paragraph  (3)  "  and  by  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "subparagraph  (B),  (C),  or  (D) 
of  paragraph  (3)". 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

(li   Certain    Financing   Companies  — 
(1)   .Section  49'20ia)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  paragraph  (3A)    tas  added  by  sub- 
section   (k)(2))    the    following    new    para- 
graph' 

•■l3B)  CtUTAIN  DOMESTIC  FINANCING  COM- 
PANIES-The  terms  'foreign  issuer',  'foreign 
obligor',  and  'foreign  Isstier  or  obligor"  also 
mean  a  domestic  corporation  if — 

■lAi  such  corporation  is  engaged  in  the 
business  of  acquiring — 

"(1)  debt  obligations  arising  out  of  the 
sale  of  tangible  personal  property  produced, 
manufactured,  assembled,  or  extracted  by 
one  or  more  includible  corporations  in  an 
affiliated  group  (as  determined  under  sec- 
tion 48(  c  I  ( 3 )  ( C ) )  of  which  such  corporation 
Is  a  member, 

"(ill  debt  obligations  arising  out  of  the 
sale  of  t.mgible  personal  property  received 
as  part  or  all  of  the  consideration  in  sales 
of  property  described  in  clause   (1). 

"Hill  debt  obligations  arising  out  of  the 
sa:e  of  tangible  personal  property  received 
as  part  or  all  of  the  consideration  In  sales  of 
property  described  In  clause  (11). 

"(Iv)  debt  obligations  arising  out  of  the 
sale  of  tangible  property  described  In  section 
4914(c)(3)(A)  or  services  (or  any  combina- 
tion thereof)  by  one  or  more  Includible  cor- 
porations In  an  affiliated  group  (as  deter- 
mined under  section  1504  of  which  such  cor- 
poration Is  a  member,  if  at  least  15  percent 
of  the  purchase  price  of  each  such  sale  is  at- 
tributable to  the  sale  of  property  manufac- 
tured, produced,  grown,  or  extracted  In  the 
United  States  by  one  or  more  such  Includi- 
ble corporations,  or  to  the  performance  of 
services  by  one  or  more  such  Includible  cor- 
porations, or  to  both, 

"(V)  debt  obligations  arising  out  of  loans 
to  dealers  or  distributors  primarily  engaged 
in  the  business  of  selling  property  described 
In  clause  (1),  (11),  or  (ill),  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  used  by  such  dealers  In  such  busi- 
ness, or 

"(Vl)  any  combination  of  the  foregoing. 

"(B)  at  least  90  percent  of  the  actual 
value  of  the  debt  obligations  acquired  by 
«uch  corporation  during  each  calendar  quar- 


ter consists  of  debt  obligations  described  In 
subparagraph  (A), 

"(C)    such  cori)oratlon  acquires  the  debt 
obligations  described  in  subparagraph    (A) 
solely  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale   (In- 
cluding a  sale  In  a  transaction  described  In 
section  4919(a)  (1))  by  such  corporation  (or 
by  a  domestic  corporation  described  In  sec- 
tion 4912(b)  (3)  which  owns  all  of  the  stock 
of  such  corporation)   of  debt  obligations  of 
such   corporation    (or  such  other  domestic 
corporation)   to  persons  other  than — 
"(1)  a  United  States  person, 
"(11)  a  foreign  partnership  in  which  such 
corporation     owns     directly     or     Indirectly 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  4915(a)  (1) ) 
10  percent  or  more  of  the  profits  interest,  or 
"  (ill)   a  foreign  corporation.  If  such  domes- 
tic corporation   (or  one  or  more  Includible 
corporations  In  an  affiliated  group,  as  deter- 
mined   under   section    1504,   of   which   such 
domestic  corporation  Is  a  member)  owns  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  4915(a)(1))    10  percent  or  more  of 
the  total  combined  voting  power  of  all  classes 
of  stock  of  such  foreign  corporation,  except 
to  the  extent  such  foreign  corporation  has, 
after  having  given  advance  notice  to  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate,  sold  its  debt  obliga- 
tions to  persons  other  than  persons  described 
In  clause   (I)    or   (11)    or  this  clause  and  is 
using  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  such  debt 
obligations  to  acquire  the  debt  obligations  of 
such   domestic   corporation    (or  such   other 
domestic  corporation), 

"(D)  the  total  actual  value  of  the  out- 
standing debt  obligations  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (C)  sold  by  such  corporation  at 
all  times  exceeds  the  total  actual  value  of 
the  debt  obligations  described  In  subpara- 
graph (A)  owned  by  such  corporation. 

"(E)  the  total  actual  value  of  the  debt 
obligations  described  In  subparagraph  (A) 
owned  by  such  corporation  with  a  period  re- 
maining to  maturity  of  less  than  one  year  at 
the  time  of  acquisition  at  all  times  exceed 
the  total  actual  value  of  the  outstanding 
debt  obligations  described  In  subparagraph 
(C)  sold  by  such  corporation  with  a  period 
remaining  to  maturity  of  less  than  one  year 
at  the  time  of  sale  (other  than  debt  obliga- 
tions sold  pursuant  to  an  overdraft  arrange- 
ment) , 

"(F)  such  corporation  does  not  acquire 
any  stock  or  debt  obligations  of  foreign  is- 
suers or  foreign  obligors  (other  than  stock 
or  debt  obligations  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A) ),  or  any  stock  or  debt  obligations 
of  a  domestic  corporation  described  In  sec- 
tion 4912(b)(3),  the  acquisition  of  which 
would  have  been  subject  to  the  tax  Imposed 
by  section  4911  If  such  corporation  had  not 
elected  to  be  treated  as  a  foreign  issuer  or 
obligor  under  subparagraph  (H), 

"(G)  such  corporation.  In  a  manner  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate.  Iden- 
tifies the  certificates  representing  Its  stock 
and  debt  obligations,  maintains  such  records 
and  accounts  and  submits  such  reports  as 
may  be  necessary  to  establish  that  the  re- 
quirements of  the  foregoing  subparagraphs 
have  been  met,  and 

"(H)  such  corporation  elects  to  be  treated 
as  a  foreigner  Issuer  or  obligor  for  purposes 
of  this  chapter. 

The  election  under  subparagraph  (H)  shall 
be  made  on  or  before  the  sixtieth  day  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  paragraph  or 
the  sixtieth  day  after  the  organization  of  the 
corporation,  whichever  Is  later,  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate.  Any  such  election  shall  be  effective 
as  of  the  date  thereof  and  shall  remain  in 
effect  until  revoked.  If.  at  any  time,  the  cor- 
poration ceases  to  meet  any  requirement  of 
subparagraph  (A),  (B),  (C),  (D),  (E).  (F). 
or  (G).  the  election  shall  thereupon  be 
deemed  revoked.  When  an  election  Is  revoked, 
no  further  election  may  be  made.  If  an  elec- 
tion Is  revoked,  the  corporation  shall  incur 


liability  at  the  time  of  such  revocation  for 
the  tax  imposed  by  section  4911  with  respect 
to  all  debt  obligations  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  (and  all  stock  and  debt  obligations 
described  in  subparagraph  (P)  )  which  were 
acquired  by  it  during  the  period  for  which 
the  election  was  in  effect  and  which  are  held 
by  It  at  the  time  of  such  revocation;  and  the 
amount  of  such  tax  shall  be  equal  to  the 
amount  of  tax  for  which  the  corporation 
would  be  liable  under  such  section  if  it  had 
acquired  such  stock  or  debt  obligations  im- 
mediatelv  after  such  revocation.  For  pur- 
poses of  "sections  4912  and  4915.  a  corpora- 
tion which  has  made  an  election  under  sub- 
paragraph (H)  shall,  during  the  period  for 
which  such  election  is  in  effect,  be  treated 
with  respect  to  acquisitions  from  such  corpo- 
ration, as  a  foreign  corporation  which  is  not 
formed  or  availed  of  for  the  principal  pur- 
pose described  in  section  4915(c)  (1)." 

(2)  Section  4920(a)  (4)  (C)  (as  amended  by 
subsection  (k)  (3)  of  this  section)  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "subparagraph  (B)  or  (C) 
of  paragraph  (3)"  the  following:  "or  in  para- 
graph (3B)". 

(3)  Section  4915 tc)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating paragraph  (3)  as  paragraph  (4),  and 
by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(3)  Foreign  financing  company. — A  for- 
eign corporation — 

"(A)  50  percent  or  more  of  the  voting 
power  of  all  classes  of  stock  of  which  Is 
owned  directly  or  indirectly  (within  the 
meaning  of  subsection  (a)  )  by  a  domestic 
corporation  (or  by  one  or  more  Includible 
corporations  in  an  affiliated  group,  as  defined 
In  section  48(c)(3)(C).  of  which  such  do- 
mestic corporation  is  a  member) , 

"(B)  which,  if  it  were  a  domestic  corpo- 
ration, would  be  eligible  to  make  an  election 
under  section  4920  ( a )  ( 3B ) ,  and 

"^C)  gives  notice  to  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  within  the  period  for  making  an 
election  under  such  section, 
shall,  during  the  period  for  which  it  meets 
the  requirements  of  subparagraphs  (A),  (B), 
(C),  (D),  (E),  (F),  and  (G)  of  such  section, 
be  treated  as  not  formed  or  availed  of  for  the 
princlpn!  purpose  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection.  If  such  corporation  ceases 
to  meet  such  requirements,  such  corporation 
shall  be  treated  as  having  been  availed  of  for 
the  princli>al  purpose  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  at  the  time  of  such 
cessation." 

And.  on  page  59,  after  line  2,  to  insert: 
(m)   FOREIGN    Stock    Issues    Treated    as 
Domestic. — 

(1)  Section  4920(b)(2)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
shares  of  stock  Issued  and  outstanding  as  of 
a  corporation's  latest  record  date  before  July 
19,  1963,  which  are  Identical  with  respect  to 
the  rights  and  interest  such  shares  represent 
in  the  control,  profits,  and  assets  of  the  cor- 
poration except  for  a  restriction  as  to  the 
right  to  receive  dividen(as  for  a  specified  peri- 
od, shall,  upon  the  expiration  of  such  period, 
be  treated  as  so  identical  as  of  such  record 
date." 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  acquisitions 
made  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act, 

THE  PANAMA  CANAL  JURIDICAL 
STRUCTURE— PART  IV:  HULL- 
ALPARO   TREATY,    1936-39 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
three  previous  statements  to  the  Senate, 
I  briefly  discussed  and  quoted  from  the 
texts  of  the  three  key  treaties  that  form 
the  juridical  structure  for  the  Panama 
Canal:   The  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  of 
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1901  with  Great  Britain,  the  Hay-Bunau- 
Varilla  Treaty  of  1903  with  Panama,  and 
the  Thomson-Urrutia  Treaty  of  1914-22 
with  Colombia  Today.  I  shall  briefly 
discuss  and  quote  a  fourtii  treaty  on  the 
Panama  Canal— the  Hull-Alfaro  Treaty 
of  193&-39,  which  was  the  initial  break  m 
the  dike  of  our  diplomatic  foundation  at 
Panama. 

As  is  well  understood  oy  students  of 
Panama  Canal  history,  the  1936-39  treaty 
had  a  long  history  datinij  back  to  the 
early  1920s  when  Panama  was  making 
demands  for  increased  sovereignty  and 
the  attributes  of  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  and  the  canal  itself  On 
December  15.  1923,  Secretary  of  State 
Charles  Evans  Hui;hes.  one  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  that  our  Nation  has  ever  pro- 
duced, called  in  the  Minister  of  Panama 
and  discussed  the  matter  with  a  refresh- 
ing degree  of  candor  His  words,  as  sum- 
marized in  the  official  memorandum  of 
that  conversation  should  still  ecb.o 
around  the  world  He  told  the  Pana- 
manian Minister: 

Our  country  would  never  recede  from  the 
position    which    U    had    taken  In    1904 

ThlA  Government  could  not.  and  would  not. 
enter  into  any  discussion  affecting  its  full 
right  to  deal  with  the  Canal  Zone  and  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  any  sovereign  rl«;ht  or  au- 
thority on  the  part  of  P.mama  i  foreign  ft''- 
lations.  1923,  Vol  HI.  p  664 »  It  was  an  abso- 
lute futility  for  the  Panamanian  government 
to  expect  any  American  administration,  any 
president  or  any  secretary  of  state  ever  "o 
surrender  any  part  of  these  rights  which  the 
United  States  had  acquired  under  the  treaty 
of  1903.  (H  Doc  No  474  69th  Consjress  p 
213  ) 

That.  Mr.  President,  is  the  type  of 
language  that  our  highest  officials  oui^ht 
to  use  today  in  defending  our  hemi- 
spheric crossroads,  that  have  become  the 
key  target  of  predatory  Communist 
power  for  conquest  of  the  Caribbean 

The  great  postwar  giveaway  programs 
of  our  Government  did  not  start  with  the 
Marshall  plan  in  1947.  nor  with  Yalta 
in  1945.  nor  with  Tehran  in  1943.  but 
with  the  HuU-Alfaro  Treaty  signed  at 
Washington  on  March  2.  1936.  but  which. 
because  of  opposition  in  the  US.  Senate, 
was  not  ratified  until  July  25,  1939.  Even 
then  ratification  came  only  after  heavy 
administration  pressure  prevailed  over 
strong  opinions  in  the  Senate — see 
Congressional  Record,  volume  84,  part 
9,  July  24.  1939,  pages  9824-9846.  gives 
the  debate;  July  25,  1939.  page  9907.  the 
vote. 

The  HuIl-Alfaro  Treaty  has  a  number 
of  Important  features  In  Article  I  it 
superseded  article  I  of  the  Hay-Bunau- 
Varllla  Treaty  by  which  the  United  States 
undertook  to  guarantee  and  maintain 
the  Independence  of  Panama.  It  revoked 
the  authorization  for  the  United  States 
to  exercise  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
in  the  Republic  of  Panama  for  canal 
purposes.  It  abrogated  the  authority  of 
the  United  States  for  the  maintenamce 
of  order  in  the  terminal  cities  of  Panama 
and  Colon  and  adjacent  areas,  in  the 
event  that  Panama,  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  United  States  was  unable  to  do  so. 
It  raised  the  annuity  from  $250,000  to 
$430,000,  incident  to  the  devaluation  of 
the  gold-backed  dollar — an  adjustment 
that  was  justifiable. 


Though  the  framers  of  the  1903  treaty 
realised  tliat  changes  of  an  unpredict- 
able nature  might  come  at>out  during  the 
life  of  that  convention,  they  wisely  pro- 
vided that  no  change  witiiin  the  Gov- 
ernment or  in  the  law.s  and  treaties  of 
the  Republic  ot  Panama  shall,  without 
the  consent  of  the  United  States,  affect 
any  right  of  the  United  States"  under 
its  provisions  The  1903  Treaty  also 
stated  that  if  Panama  should  "enter  as 
a  constituent  into  any  other  govern- 
ment, union  or  confederation,  the  rights 
of  the  United  States  under— the  1903 
treaty— shall  not  be  in  any  respect 
lessened   or   impaired  " 

Mr  President,  in  order  to  make  the 
te.xt  of  liie  Hull-Alfaro  Treaty  easily 
available  for  study.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Congressional   Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  treaty 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follow  s : 

i   P.\.NAM.\     1936.  Gener.\l  Tre\ty  of  Friend- 
sutp   AND   Cooperation 

Signed  at  Washington  March  2.  1936;  Rati- 
fication Advised  by  the  Senate  July  25,  1939; 
Ratified  by  the  President  July  26.  1939;  Rati- 
fied by  Panama  July  17.  1939;  Ratifications 
Exchanged  at  Washington  July  27.  1939;  Pro- 
claimed Julv  27.  1939;  Entered  Into  Force 
July  27,  1939 

(T8  945:  53  Stat,  1807) 

ARTICLES 

I.  Superseding  Article  I  of  1903  Conven- 
tion, peace  and  friendship,  general  policy  as 
to  use,  occupation  and  control  of  Canal  Zone 
and  maintenance  of  Canal. 

II  Acquisition  of  additional  lands  in 
Panama. 

III.  Sales  In  Canal  Zone  of  goods  Imported 
by  United  States;  persons  entitled  to  reside 
in  Canal  Zone;  rental  of  dwellings;  coopera- 
tion to  prevent  violation  of  immigration  and 
customs  laws  of  Panama;  restrictions  on 
establishment  of  private  businesses;  use  of 
porta  of  Panama  and  Canal  Zone;  facilities 
f  jr  sales  by  Panama  merchants  to  vessels  In 
Ca.Tal  Zone 

IV  Limitations  upon  Imposition  of  duties 
or  taxes  on  goods  by  P.mama  and  by  United 
Stales;  passage  of  persons  between  Panama 
and  Canal  Zone;  transit  through  Canal  Zone 
by  deported  Panamanians 

V.  Superseding  Article  IX  of  1903  Conven- 
tion; right  of  Panama  tg  Impose  taxes  and 
charges  upon  merchandise  destined  to 
Panama  and  upon  vessels  touching  at  Pana- 
manian porta  and  upon  their  officers,  crew 
or  passengers;  operation  of  Panamanian  port 
facilities;  prohibition  against  lmpc>6ltlon  by 
Panama  of  charges  upon  vessels  not  touch- 
ing at  Panamanian  ports;  right  of  Panama 
to  determine  persons  or  classes  of  persons  t-o 
be  admitted  to  Panama;  Panamanian  cus- 
toms houses  in  Canal  Zone,  facilitating  ex- 
ercise of  Panamanian  Immigration  Jurisdic- 
tion 

VI  Amending  Article  VII  of  1903  Conven- 
tion with  respect  to  United  States  right  of 
eminent  d:imaln  and  right  to  preserve  order 
In  Panama  and  Colon 

VII  Annuity  to  Panama 

VIII  Corridor  from  Colon  to  Catlva. 

IX.  Corridor  from  Madden  Dam  to  Canal 
Zone. 

X.  Measures  of  prevention  and  defense  to 
be  taken  In  certain  contingencies 

XI  Effect  upon  previous  treaties 

XII.  Ratification 

Accessory  notes  The  substantive  portions 
of  most  of  the  accessory  notes  exchanged  by 
representatives  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Panama  are  shown  In  footnotes  referable  to 
specific    portions   of    this    treaty    as    set    out 


herein  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  acces- 
sory notes  referred  to  In  the  footnotes  were 
dated  March  2.  1936  The  footnotes  do  not 
show  formal  reply  notes  of  acknowledgment 
and  confirmation  which  Introduce  no  new 
substiintlve  matters  into  the  exchanges  of 
notes  The  accessory  notes  are  not  shown  In 
the  footnotes  are  those,  also  dated  March  2, 
1936  which  constituted  an  exception  to  the 
Monetary  Agreement  of  June  20.  1904.  They 
are  set  out  mot  as  footnotes  i  In  App.  VIII. 
55  61.  62 

|j3li  The  Unittxl  States  of  America  and 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  animated  bv  the  de- 
sire to  strengthen  further  the  b  )nds  of 
friendship  and  cooperation  between  the  two 
countries  and  to  regulate  on  a  stable  and 
mutually  satisfactory  basis  certain  quesUons 
which  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  interoceanic  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  have  decided  to  con- 
clude a  treaty,  and  have  designated  for  this 
purpose  as  their  Plenipotentiaries 

The  President  of  the  United  States  o; 
America 

Mr.  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  Mr.  Sumner 
Welles.  Assistant  .secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  of  .^mt-rica.  and 

Tlie  President  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 

Tlie  Honorable  Doctor  Rlcardo  J.  .^ifaro 
Envoy  Extraordiii.iry  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  Panama  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  The  Honorable  Doclir  Narciso 
Garay.  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  Panama  on  special  mis- 
sion. 

Who,  having  c oniniunlcated  tiieir  respec- 
tive full  powers  to  each  other,  which  have 
been  fi.und  to  be  in  good  and  due  form,  have 
agreed  upon  the  following:" 

ARTICLE    I 

II  32i  Article  I  of  the  Convention  of  No- 
vember 19,  1903,  is  hereby  superseded' 

There  shall  be  a  perfect,  firm  and  inviola- 
ble peace  and  sincere  frlend.'^hip  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic 
of  Panama  and   between  their  clt:;:eTis. 

In  view  of  the  otTicial  und  form.il  opening 
of  the  Panama  C.tnal  on  July  12.  1920,  the 
Unit«l  States  of  America  and  the  Republic 
of  Panama  declare  th.it  the  provlsl  ;ns  of  the 
Convention  of  November  Ifi.  1905."  contem- 
plate the  use.  occupathm  and  control  by  the 
United  States  of  America  of  the  Canal  Zone' 
and  of  the  additional  lands  and  waters  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  of 
America  for  tlie  purposes  of  the  efficient 
maintenance,  operation,  sanitation  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Canal  and  of  Its  auxiliary 
works. 

The  United  States  of  America  will  continue 
the  maintenance  -  of  the  Panama  Canal  for 


'For  Art  I  of  the  Convention  of  November 
18.  1903.  see  App   III.  §  62 

•  For  the  Convention  of  November  18.  1903. 
see  App  III.  §  61  et  seq 

'  Panama  Note  —AppHcability  of  Term 
'Canal  Zone"  "In  connection  with  the  treaty 
signed  today  and  the  exchange  of  notes  ac- 
cessory thereto  we  have  the  honor  to  confirm 
the  understanding  we  have  reached  during 
the  negotiations  th.it  wherever  the  provision* 
of  the  said  treaty  and  the  statements  con- 
tained in  the  accessory  notes  refer  to  the 
Canal  Zone,  such  provisions  and  statement* 
are  applicable  to  all  such  lands  and  waters  a« 
may  be  used,  occupied  or  controlled  by  the 
United  States  of  America." 

'  United  States  Note — Construction  o/ 
Term  Maintenance'  :  'T.  In  connection  with 
the  declared  willingness  of  both  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  Repviblic  of  Panama 
to  cooperate  for  the  purpose  of  Insuring  the 
full  and  perpetuil  enjoyment  of  the  beneSt* 
of  all  kinds  which  the  Canal  should  afford 
them  (Article  I  of  the  General  Treaty  of 
M.irch    2     1936)    the    word     maintenance'  a» 
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the  encouragement  and  use  of  Interoceanic 
commerce,  and  the  two  Governments  declare 
their  willingness  to  cooperate,  as  far  as  It  Is 
feasible  for  them  to  do  so,  for  the  purpose  of 
insunng  the  full  and  perpetual  enjoyment 
of  the  benefits  of  all  kinds  which  the  Canal 
should  allord  the  two  nations  that  made  pos- 
sible Its  construction  as  well  as  all  nations 
interested  in  world  trade.- 

applled  to  the  Canal  shall  be  construed  as 
nermiiting  expansion  and  new  construction 
when  these  are  undertaken  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Stales  of  America  In  ftc- 
cordanco  with  the  said  Treaty." 

The  quoted  paragraph  embraces  point  1 
covered  in  an  exchange  of  notes  dated  Febru- 
iry  1  1939  between  the  United  States  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  Minister  of  Panama. 
For  points  2  and  3,  see  footnote  32,  post. 

•  Vnited  States  Note.— Employment  of  Pan- 
amanians: "With  reference  to  the  represen- 
tations made  bv  you  during  the  negotiation 
of  the  treaty  signed  today,  regarding  Pan- 
amanian citizens  employed  by  the  Panama 
Canal  or  bv  the  Panama  Railroad  Company, 
I  have  the'  honor  to  state  that  the  Govern- 
ment ot  the  United  States  of  America,  In 
recognition  of  the  special  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America,  and  the 
Republic  of  Panama  with  respect  to  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  Panama  Railroad 
Company,  maintains  and  will  maintain  as  Its 
public  policy  the  principle  of  equality  of  op- 
portunitv  and  treatment  set  down  In  the 
Order  of" December  23,  1908.  of  the  Secretary 
of  War.  and  In  the  Executive  Orders  of 
February  2.  1914,  and  February  20.  1920. 
and  will  favor  the  maintenance,  enforcement 
or  enactment  of  such  provisions,  consistent 
with  the  efflicent  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  Canal  and  Its  auxiliary  works  and  their 
effective  protection  and  sanitation,  as  will 
assure  to  Panamanian  citizens  employed  by 
the  Canal  or  the  Railroad  equality  of  treat- 
ment with  employees  who  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America." 

Pertinent  portions  of  the  orders  referred  to 
are  as  foUov^'s: 

December  23,  1908,  order  of  Secretary  oi 
War: 

•On  and  after  this  date,  the  employment 
bv  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  of 
skilled  laborers,  clerks,  and  all  others  who 
have  heretofore  been  known  as  gold  em- 
plovees  of  the  Commission  shall  be  restricted 
to  .American  citizens  and  citizens  of  Panama, 
except  where  American  or  Panamanian  labor 
or  services  of  the  character  required  Is  not 
available. 

•  Foreign  employees  now  upon  the  pay-roll 
of  the  Commission  shall  not  be  affected  by 
this  order,  save  In  the  event  of  any  reduction 
of  force  preference  shall  be  accorded  to 
American  citizens  and  citizens  of  Panama." 
February  2.  1914.  executive  order: 
'6  All  employees  who  receive  over  $75.00 
per  month  or  over  40c.  per  hour  must  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States  or  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  and  such  citizens  will  be  given 
preference  for  employment  in  all  grades. 
Aliens  may  not  be  employed  In  such  grades 
unless 

"(a)  they  have  occupied  similar  positions 
during  the  construction  of  the  Canal  for  two 
years  or  more,  or 

"ibl  In  case  of  emergency  in  which  latter 
case  they  must  be  replaced  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States  or  Republic  of  Panama  as 
early  as  practicable. 

"20.  All  employees  who  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  aliens  whose  compensa- 
tion Is  more  than  $75.00  per  month  or  40c. 
per  hour,  shall  be  entitled  to  leave  privileges." 
February  20,  1920.  executive  order: 
"1.  That  the  Executive  Order  of  February 
2.  1914.  be  so  amended  that  paragraph  6  and 
20  thereof  shall  read  as  follows: 

"Paragraph  6.  All  employees  who  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  more  than  $960 
4  year  or  40  cents  an  hour,  must  be  citizens 
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ABTICLE    n 

I  §  33 1  The  United  States  of  America  de- 
clares that  the  Republic  of  Panama  has  loy- 
ally and  satisfactorily  compiled  with  the  ob- 
ligations which  It  entered  Into  under  Article 
II  of  the  Convention  of  November  18.  1903,'" 
by  which  it  granted  In  perpetuity  to  the 
United  States  the  use,  occupation  and  con- 
trol  of   the  zone  of   land   and   land  under 
water  as  described   In   the  said  Article,  of 
the  Islands  within  the  limits  of  said  zone,  of 
the  group  of  small  Islands  in  the  Bay  of  Pan- 
ama, named  Perlco,  Naos,  Culebra  and  Fla- 
menco, and  of  any  other  lands  and  waters 
outside  of  said  zone  necessary  and  conven- 
ient for  the  construction,  maintenance,  oper- 
ation, sanitation  and  protection  of  the  Pan- 
ama   Canal    or   of   any   auxiliary   canals   or 
other  works,  and  In  recognition  thereof  the 
United  States  of  America  hereby  renounces 
the  grant  made  to  it  In  perpetuity  by  the 
Republic  of  Panama  of  the  use,  occupation 
and  control  of  lands  and  waters,  in  addition 
to  those  now  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  of  America  outside  of  the  zone 
as  descrll)ed  in  Article  II  of  the  aforesaid 
Convention,   which   may   be   necessary    and 
convenient    for    the    construction,    mainte- 
nance, operation,  sanitation  and  protection 
of   the   Panama   Canal   or  of   any   auxiliary 
canals  or  other  works  necessary  and  conven- 
ient for  the  construction,  maintenance,  oper- 
ation, sanitation  and  protection  of  the  said 
enterprise. 

While  both  Governments  agree  that  the 
reqiUrement  of  further  lands  and  waters  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  existing  faculties  of 
the  Canal  appears  to  be  Improbable,  they 
nevertheless  recognize,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Articles  I  and  X  of  this  Treaty, 
their  Joint  obligation  to  Insure  the  effective 
and  continuous  operation  of  the  Canal  and 
the  preservation  of  Its  neutrality,  and  conse- 
quently. If,  In  the  event  of  some  now  unfore- 
seen contingency,  the  utUlzatlon  of  lands  or 
waters  additional  to  those  already  employed 
should  be  In  fact  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance, sanitation  or  efficient  operation  of  the 
Canal,  or  for  Its  effective  protection,  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Republic  of  Panama  will  agree 
upon  such  measures  as  It  may  be  necessary 
to  take  In  order  to  Insure  the  maintenance, 
sanitation,  efficient  operation  and  effective 
protection  of  the  Canal,  In  which  the  two 
countries  are  Jointly  and  vitally  interested. 

ARTICLE  m  " 

11  34]  In  order  to  enable  the  Republic  of 
Panama  to  take  advantage  of  the  conunerclal 
opportunities    Inherent    In    Its    geographical 


situation  the  United  States  of  America  agrees 
as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  sale  to  individuals  of  goods  Im- 
ported into  the  Canal  Zone  or  purchased, 
produced  or  manufactured  therein  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica shall  be  limited  by  It  to  the  persons  In- 
cluded In  classes  (a)  and  (b)  of  Section  2  of 
this  Article;  and  with  regard  to  the  persons 
included  in  classes  (c),  {d)  and  (e)  of  the 
said  Section  and  members  of  their  families, 
the  sales  above  mentioned  shall  be  made 
only  when  such  persons  actually  reside  in 
the  Canal  Zone.'= 

(2)  No  person  who  Is  not  comprised  within 
the  following  classes  shall  be  entitled  to 
reside  within  the  Canal  Zone: 

(a)  Officers,  employees,  workmen,  or  la- 
borers in  the  service  or  employ  of  the  United 
States  of  America",  the  Panama  Canal  or 
the  Panama  Railroad  Company,  and  mem- 
bers of  their  famUies  actually  residing  with 
them; 

(b)  Members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  members  of 
their  families  actually  residing  with  them; 

•(c)  Contractors  operating  in  the  Canal 
Zone  and  their  employees,  workmen  and  la- 
borers during  the  performance  of  contracts; 

(d)  Officers,  employees  or  workmen  of 
companies  entitled  under  Section  5  of  this 
Article  vo  conduct  operations  In  the  Canal 
Zone; 

(e)  Persons  engaged  in  religious,  welfare, 
charitable,  educational,  recreational  and  sci- 
entific work  exclusively  In  the  Canal  Zone; 

(f)  Domestic  servants  of  all  the  before- 
mentioned  persons  and  members  of  the  fam- 


of  the  United  States  or  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama, and  such  citizens  will  be  given  prefer- 
ence for  employment  In  all  grades.  Aliens 
may  not  be  employed  In  such  grades  unless 
(a)  they  have  occupied  similar  position  dur- 
ing the  construction  of  the  Canal  for  two 
years  or  more,  or  (b)  In  case  of  emergency, 
in  which  latter  case  they  must  be  replaced 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  Republic 
of  Panama  as  early  as  practicable. 

"Paragraph  20.  All  employees  who  are  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  and  aliens  whose 
compensation  Is  at  a  rate  of  more  than  $960  a 
year  or  40  cents  an  hotir,  shall  be  entitled  to 
leave  privileges."  ^   ,  ^  ,  »,„„ 

For  later  understandings  and  legislation 
with  respect  to  wage  and  employment  prac- 
tices in  the  Canal  Zone,  see  Item  1  in  the 
Memorandum  of  Understandings  Reached 
(accompanying  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Under- 
standing and  Cooperation  of  January  25, 
1955),  S  138,  post,  and  1141  et  seq.  of  Title 
2,  Canal  Zone  Code. 

"For  Article  n  of  the  Convention  of  No- 
vember 18,  1903,  see  App.  in,  §  63. 

"This  article  waa  modified.  In  effect,  by 
Arte.  XI  and  xn  of  the  Treaty  of  Mutual 
Understanding  and  Cooperation  of  January 
25,  1955.  See  »  132,  133,  post. 


12  United  States  Note.— Interpretation  of 
Phrase  "Officers,  employees,  workmen  or 
laborers  in  the  service  or  employ  of  the 
United  States  of  America":  "With  reference 
to  Section  1  of  Article  III  of  the  treaty  signed 
today,  wherein  are  specified  the  classes  of 
persons  to  whom  goods  imported  into  the 
Canal  Zone,  or  purchased,  produced  or  manu- 
factured therein,  may  be  sold  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America,  I 
have  the  honor  to  confirm  the  understand- 
ing reached  In  the  course  of  the  recent  ne- 
gotiations, namely,  that  for  the  purposes  of 
said  Section  1  of  Article  III,  the  term  'Of- 
ficers, emplovees,  workmen  or  laborers  In  the 
service  or  employ  of  the  United  States  of 
America,"  as  it  appears  in  Section  2(a)  of 
said  Article  HI,  Is  Interpreted  as  referring 
exclusively  to  such  persons  whose  services 
are  related  to  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Panama 
Railroad  Company  or  their  auxiliary  works, 
and  to  duly  accredited  representatives  of  any 
branch  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  exercising  official  duties 
within  the  Republic  of  Panama  including 
diplomatic  and  consular  officers,  and  to  mem- 
bers of  their  staffs." 

Panama  Note. — Sales  of  Servants:  "With 
reference  to  Section  1  of  Article  III  of  the 
treaty  signed  today  whereby  servants  of  the 
persons  Included  in  classes  (a)  to  (e)  In- 
clusive of  Section  2  are  excluded  from  pur- 
chasing goods  Imported  Into  the  Canal  Zone 
or  purchased,  produced  or  manufactured 
therein  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  we  have  the  honor  to  ex- 
press the  understanding  of  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama  that  such  exclu- 
sion does  not  prevent  the  persons  specified 
in  the  aforesaid  Section  1  of  Article  III  from 
purchasing  provisions,  medicines  and  cloth- 
ing for  use  or  consiunptlon  by  their  servants 
who  are  living  with  them,  such  servants  be- 
ing regarded  as  forming  part  of  the  families 
of  such  persons,  in  a  broad  acceptation  of 
that  word." 

See.  also,  footnote  17,  post,  for  United 
SUtes  Note  relating  to  limitation  on  use  of 
Canal  Zone  facilities. 

"See  footnote  12,  ante,  for  Interpretation 
of  this  phrase. 
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llles  of  the  persons  In  classes   (c).  (d)   and 
(c)   actually  residing  with  them.'-' 

(3i  No  dweUings  belonging  to  the  Gi'v- 
emment  of  the  United  Stotes  of  America  or 
to  the  Panama  Railroad  Company  and  sltu- 


i*  Panama  Note — Remdence  In  Canal  Zone 
of  Settlers.  Ga^dener^.  Shopkeeper^,  and 
Hucksters:  "In  connection  with  that  part  of 
Article  in  of  the  tre  ity  signed  today  in  which 
the  persons  are  specified  who  are  entitled  to 
reside  within  the  Canal  Zone,  we  have  the 
honor  to  state  in  the  name  of  our  Govern- 
ment that  in  view  of  the  residence  In  the 
Canal  Zone  of  the  officers,  employees  and 
laborers  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
members  of  the  forces  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  members  of  the  families  of  all 
those  persons,  our  Government  wo\ild  have 
no  objection  to  the  residence  therein  of  the 
following  persons  al.so:  Settlers  engaged  In 
the  cultivation  of  tmck  gardens  to  furnish 
vegetables  to  the  residents  of  the  Canal 
Zone:  hucksters  engaged  in  the  sale  of  such 
▼egctables;  proprietors  rf  small  establish- 
ments for  the  supplv  of  such  settlers  and 
hucksters,  and  members  of  'he  families  of 
all  these  persons 

••It  Is  also  understood  that  the  settlers 
engaged  In  the  cultivation  of  small  tracts 
under  agricultural  licenses  issued  by  the 
Panama  Canal  will  continue  to  reside  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  subject  to  the  conditions,  as 
stated  by  the  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  united  states  of  America  during 
the  negotiations  In  regard  to  settlers,  to  wit: 
That  at  present  about  1568  agricultural 
licenses  In  the  Canal  Zone  lue  outstanding; 
that  all  of  these  lu-enses  except  a  few  such 
as  those  for  Chines.?  gardens,  are  being  termi- 
nated by  natural  processes,  that  Is.  as  the 
licensees  abandon  the  ground,  die,  or  fall  to 
live  up  to  the  terms  of  the  licenses:  that  It 
Is  the  pollcv  of  the  Panama  Canal  not  to 
permit  the  license  to  be  tr.insferre<l  to  de- 
pendents when  the  licensee  dies  except  only 
In  exceptlon,il  ca-ses  where  real  hardship 
would  otherwise  result;  and  that  It  Is  also 
the  policy  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  Issue  no 
new  Ilcensea.  except  an  inconsequential  num- 
ber regarded  as  necessary  to  the  Canal  Zone, 
such  as  for  Chlne.se  gardens  •• 

Panama  Notf  — Hatrh  "In  connection  with 
the  part  of  Article  III  of  the  treaty  signed 
today,  in  which  the  persons  are  specified  who 
have  a  right  to  reside  In  the  Canal  Zone,  we 
have  the  honor  to  state  In  the  name  of  our 
Government  that  the  restrictions  established 
In  the  matter  of  residence  In  no  wise  affect 
the  guests  of  hotels  which  the  Panama  Canal 
or  the  Panama  Railroad  Company  malnt.ilns 
and  manages  for  account  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  In  the  Canal 
Zone,  as  suL^h  guest.s  in  entering  such  hotels 
do  not  go  to  the  Zone  as  residents  but  as 
transients  .ind  the  object  of  their  stay  In 
the  Canal  Zone  for  an  Indeterminate  period  Is 
not  to  establish  a  permanent  domicile  there 
••It  is  also  understood  that  the  restrictions 
do  not  apply  to  persfms  who  wish  to  estibllsh 
a  permanent  residence  In  any  hotel  In  the 
Canal  Zone  either,  provided  such  persons 
are  among  the  number  of  those  who  have  n 
right  to  reside  in  the  Zone.  In  accordance 
with  Section  2  of  Article  III  of  the  treaty  to 
which  we  have  referred. 

■We  wish  to  express  our  great  pleasure  at 
the  statement  made  bv  the  representatives 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  during  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty. 
that  It  Is  not  the  intention  or  desire  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  compete  with  Panamanian  Industry  We 
are  also  pleased  to  know  with  respect  to  the 
hotels  In  the  Canal  Zone  that  they  were 
established  for  the  pi.u-po.se  of  meeting  the 
neceMltles  of  the  pa.ssenger  traffic  at  a  time 
when  the  hotels  established  in  Panama  were 
not  entirely  In  position  to  do  so:  that  as 
soon  as  this  situation  is  satisfactorily  altered 
the  hotel  business  proper  will  be  left  In  the 


ated  within  the  Canal  Zone  shall  be  rented, 
leased  or  sublet  except  to  persons  within 
classes  (ai  to  (ei.  Inclusive  of  Section  2 
hereinabove. 

'4  I  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  will  continue  to  cooperate  In  all 
proper  ways  with  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  to  prevent  violations  of 
the  immigration  and  customs  laws  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  including  the  smug- 
gling into  territory  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Republic  of  gonads  Impcrted  lnui  the 
Canal  Zone  or  purchased,  produced  or  man- 
ufactured therein  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America. ■• 

(01  With  the  exception  of  concerns  hav- 
ing a  direct  relation  to  the  operation,  main- 
tenance, sanitation  or  protection  of  the  Ca- 
nal, such  a.s  those  engaged  In  the  operation 
of  cables,  shipping,  or  dealing  In  oil  or  fuel, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  will  not  permit  the  establishment 
In  the  Canal  Zone  of  private  business  en- 
terprises other  than  those  existing  therein 
at  the  time  of  the  signature  of  this  Treaty. ' 

(6i  In  view  of  the  proximity  of  the  port 
of  Balboa  to  the  city  of  P;>n  'nta  and  of  the 
port  of  Cristobal  to  the  city  oi  Colon,  the 
United  States  of  America  will  continue  to 
permit,  under  suitable  regulaUons  and  upon 
the  payment  of  proper  charges,  vessels  en- 
tering at  or  clearing  from  the  ports  oi  the 
Canal  Zone  to  use  and  enjov  the  dockage 
and  other  facilities  uf  the  saiu  ports  for  the 
purpose  of  loading  and  unloading  cargoes 
and  receiving  or  disembarking  passengers  to 
or  from  the  territory  \inder  the  Jvirisdictlon 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

The  Republic  of  Panama  will  permit  ves- 
sels entering  at  or  clearing  from  the  ports 
;)l  Panama  or  Colon,  in  case  of  emergency 
and  al-io  under  suitable  regulations  and  upon 
the  paymei.t  of  proper  charges,  to  use  and 
enjoy  the  dockage  and  other  lucilltles  of  said 
porf,  fjr  the  purpose  of  receiving  or  dis- 
embarking passengers  to  or  from  the  terri- 


tory of  the  Republic  uf  Panama  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  of  loading  and  unloading  cargoes 
either  in  transit  or  destined  for  the  service 
of  the  Canal  or  of  works  pertaining  to  the 
Canal 

(7>  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  will  extend  to  private  merchants 
residing  In  the  Republic  of  Panama  full 
opportunity  for  making  sales  to  vessels  ar- 
riving at  terminal  fKirts  of  the  Canal  or 
transiting  the  Canal,  subject  always  to  ap- 
propriate administrative  regulations  of  the 
Canal  Zone 


hands  of  the  industry  established  In  Panama, 
and  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  in  this,  as  In  other  respects.  Is 
earnestly  desired  by  the  United  States  of 
.\merlca." 

"  United  States  Note  —Rt-presentative  to 
Confer  on  Smuogling.  "With  reterence  to 
Section  4  of  Article  III  of  the  treaty  signed 
today  wherein  it  Is  stated  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  will 
continue  to  cooperate  In  all  proper  ways 
with  the  Republic  of  Panama  to  prevent 
smuggling  Into  territory  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Republic  of  goods  Imported  into 
the  Canal  Zone  or  purchased,  produced  or 
manufactured  therein  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  I  have  the 
honor  to  state  tnat  the  Governor  of  the 
Panama  Canal  will  be  prepared  to  appoint 
a  representative  to  meet  with  a  rejjresenta- 
tlve  app<Tlnted  by  vour  Government  m  order 
that  regul.ir  and  continuing  opportunity 
may  be  afforded  for  mutual  conference  and 
helpful  exchange  of  views  bearing  on  this 
question." 

For  further  reference  to  the  above  agree- 
ment relating  to  the  prevention  of  smug- 
gling, see  point  3  In  the  General  Relations 
Agreement  of  May    18.   1942    (5  61.   post) 

■•  United  States  Note  —Eiception  ai  to  En- 
terprises F.ngagi'd  Temporarily  in  Construc- 
tion Work  "\Vith  reference  to  Section  5  of 
Article  III  of  the  treaty  signed  today  regti- 
latmg  the  establishment  In  the  Canal  Zone 
of  private  business  enterprises.  I  have  the 
honor  to  express  the  understanding  of  the 
Oovernmervu^f  the  United  States  r>f  Amer- 
ica that  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  prevent  th'^  establishment  In  the  Canal 
Zone  of  private  enterprises  temporarily  en- 
gaged in  construction  work  having  a  direct 
relation  to  the  operation  maintenance,  sani- 
tation or  protection  of  the  Canal  " 


"  United  States  Note. — Sales  to  Ship- 
'•With  reference  to  the  question  of  the  sale 
to  ships  of  goods  Imported  Into  the  Caual 
Zone  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  I  have  the  honor  to  ad- 
vise you  that  It  win  be  the  policy  of  th.s 
Government  to  effect  such  sales  on  the  fr'- 
lowing  basis: 

•'Articles  classed  by  the  Panama  Canal  a.^ 
'ships  stores^,  such  as  articles,  materials  ar.d 
supplies  necessary  for  the  navigation,  pro- 
pulsion and  upkeep  of  vessels,  will  continue 
to  be  sold  as  at  present; 

"Articles  classed  by  the  Panama  Canal  as 
tourist  or  luxury  goods  will  not  be  sold  tc 
ships: 

"Articles  classed  by  the  Panama  Canal  'ai 
'sea  stores',  such  as  articles  for  the  use  cr 
consumption  of  the  passengers  and  crew 
of  the  ship  upon  its  vovage.  and  :irtlcies  o.' 
other  cl.i.--ses.  will  be  sold  at  prices  which 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  lnsof:ir  as  may 
appear  feasible,  will  afford  merciiants  uf 
Panama  fair  opportunity  to  sell  on  equj! 
terms.  To  arrive  at  the  prices  at  which  the-'P 
articles  will  be  s<jld  to  ships  the  re'.nl  price* 
of  such  articles  to  Canal  Zone  employees  w;:l 
be  taken  as  a  base,  and  a  siirch  tine  added 
thereto,  when  necessary;  and  no  discounts 
for  purcha.ses  of  large  quantities  will  be 
granted  to  ships  making  such  purchases. 

"With  referen-e  to  Article  III  of  the  treatv 
signed  today.  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that 
the  Governmen*:  uf  the  United  States  cl 
America  has  no  desire  to  conduct  a  bonded 
warehouse  business  in  the  Canal  Zone,  or  ir. 
fact  to  continue  the  'hold  lor  orders'  busi- 
ness In  the  terminal  ports  of  the  Canal  af 
now  conducted  by  the  Pan.ima  C:uial,  arr. 
longer  than  until  such  time  as  satisfactory 
bonded  warehouse  facilities  may  become 
available  at  reasonable  rates  In  Panamanlar. 
Jurisdiction  .At  such  time,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  -America,  m  order  to 
as.slst  Panamanian  business,  will  be  glad 
voluntarily  to  withdraw  from  the  conduct  cl 
'hold  for  orders'  business  and  to  abstain 
therefrom  for  so  long  as  .satisfactory  bonded 
warehouse  facilities  may  continue  to  ^e 
available  at  reasonable  rates  in  Panamanis:- 
Jurisdiction." 

[Prompt  consideration  to  be  gl\en  to  with- 
dr.iwing  from  the  liandllng  of  commercial 
cargo  for  transshipment  on  Caii.il  Zone  piers 
so  soon  as  P.mamlan  port  facilities  are  in 
satlsf.ictory  operation  In  Colon,  see  Item  10 
(S  147.  post  I  111  the  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standings Reached  which  accompanied  the 
Tre:ity  of  Mutual  Understanding  and  Coop- 
eration of  January  25.  1955  | 

United  Statei  Note — Limitation  on  V-^e  c> 
Canal  Zone  Farthtxes:  "With  reference  to 
Article  III  of  the  treaty  signed  today  and  to 
the  Joint  statement  Issued  by  President  Arias 
and  President  Roosevelt  on  October  17.  1933^ 
I  have  the  honor  to  advise  you  that  the  Caca. 
Zone  authorities  will  continue  to  take  ad- 
ministrative measures  to  limit  the  use  and 
services  of  hospitals,  dispensaries,  restau- 
rants, lunchrooms,  messes,  clubhouses  and 
moving  picture  houses  maintained  and  op- 
erated In  the  Canal  Zone  to  residents  of  the 
Canal  Zone  and  to  the  following  persons  who 
may  not  be  residents  of  the  Canal  Zone  ano 
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ARTICLE     :V  '•' 

1:351    The  Government   of   the   Republic 

of  Panama  shall  not  impose  Import  duties 
.r  taxes  of  any  kind  on  goods  destined  for 
or  consigned  to  the  agencies  of  the  Govern- 


ment of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
the  Republic  of  Panama  when  the  goods  are 
Intended  for  the  official  use  of  such  agencies, 
or  upon  goods  destined  for  or  consigned  to 
persons  Included  In  classes   (a)    and   (b)    in 


members  of  their  families  actually  living 
^•h  them:  Officers  and  employees  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  Panama  Canal  or  the  Panama  Railroad 
romoanv  and  members  of  the  armed  forces 
0'  the  United  States  of  America,  As  regards 
laundries  and  cleaning  and  pressing  estab- 
"shments  so  maintained  and  operated,  slmi- 
I'ar  restrictions  will  be  made,  and  moreover 
such  service  of  laundries  and  cleaning  and 
oressinc  estabUshments  will  not  be  available 
'or  shiVs  ;»nd  their  crews  and  passengers 
uanslting  the  Canal  so  long  as  satisfactory 
service  is  furnished  by  similar  estabUsh- 
ments in  Panama. 

"It  Is  understood  that  these  measures  will 
not  preclude  admission  to  and  services  of 
the  hospitals  and  dispensaries  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America  In  cases  of  emergencies 
occurring  within  the  Canal  Zone,  and  that 
those  facilities  will  likewise  be  available 
'or  ofBcers  and  members  of  the  crews  of 
ihlps  arriving  .at  the  Canal  Zone  ports;  and 
»hat  these  measures  will  not  preclude  ad- 
mission to  the  restatu-ants,  lunch-rooms. 
messes  clubhouses  and  moving  picture 
hou-es  of  guests  of  the  persons  entitled  to 
use  these  etabllshments  when  the  admission 
or  consumption  expenses  are  paid  by  those 
persons," 

[United  States  agrees,  effective  December 
31. 1956,  to  withdraw  from  persons  employed 
by  agencies  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
SMtes  in  the  Canal  Zone  who  are  not  citizens 
of  -he  United  States  and  who  do  not  actually 
reside  in  said  Zone  the  privilege  of  availing 
themselves  of  services  which  are  offered  with- 
in said  Zone  except  those  which  are  essen- 
tial to  health  or  necessary  to  permit  them 
to  perform  their  duties,  see  Item  6  (§  143, 
pjEti  In  the  Memorandum  of  Understandings 
Reached,  which  accompanied  the  Treaty  of 
Mutual  Understanding  and  Cooperation  of 
January  25,  1955,] 

(For  later  agreement,  with  exceptions,  by 
the  United  States,  effective  Dec,  31.  19o6.  to 
withdraw  whollv  from,  and  to  refrain  from, 
sales  to  ships  of  goods  imported  into  the 
Canal  Zone  bv  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  see  Item  4  ,  ;  141,  post)  in  the  Memo- 
randum of  Understandings  Reached,  which 
accompanied  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Under- 
standing and  Cooperation  of  January  25, 
1955  1 

"For  your  information  I  am  enclosing  here- 
with four  lists  Illustrative  but  not  In  any 
sense  exhaustive  of  the  various  articles  In- 
cluded in  the  four  classes  mentioned  above, 
namely:  (1)  ships  stores;  (2)  tourist  or 
luxury  go<ids:  (3)  sea  stores;  and  (4)  artlcies 
of  other  classes, 

■It  Is  the  hope  of  the  Government  of  the 
Umted  States  of  America  that  In  benefit  of 
Panamanian  commerce  merchants  of  Pana- 
ma may  be  able  to  furnish  in  satisfactory 
quantities  and  qualities  imd  at  reasonable 
prtces  many  or  all  of  the  articles  classed 
as  sea  stores'  and  as  'articles  of  other  classes' 
purchased  by  ships  arriving  at  terminal  ports 
of  the  Canal  or  transiting  the  Canal.  It  will 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
that  whenever  and  for  so  long  as  merchants 
of  Panama  are  In  fact  able  to  furnish  cer- 
tain articles  as  so  described  in  satisfactory 
quantities  and  qualities  and  at  reasonable 
prtces,  the  Canal  Zone  commissaries  will  re- 
frain from  selling  like  articles  to  ships. 

"In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  affording 
merchants  of  Panama  full  opportunity  for 
making  sales  to  ships,  the  launch  facilities 
now  employed  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  effecting  sales 
to  ships  will  be  made  available  on  equal 
terms  to  merchants  of  Panama,  subject  to 


appropriate  administrative  regulations  of  the 
Canal  Zone. 

"The  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  will 
be  prepared  to  appoint  a  representative  to 
meet  with  a  representative  of  Panamanian 
commerce  appointed  by  your  Government  in 
order  that  regular  and  continuing  opportuni- 
ty may  be  afforded  for  mutual  conference 
and  helpful  exchange  of  views  bearing  on 
these  questions,  including  the  amount  of  the 
surcharge  to  be  established,  when  necessary, 
in  connection  with  'sea  stores'  and  'articles 
of  other  classes.'  " 


nuts,    nails,    tools,    et 


ILLUSTRATIVE  LISTS  ENCLOSED   WITH    FOREGOING 
NOTE 

Ships  stores 

Fuel 

Oil  and  grease 

Hardware     (bolts, 
cetera) 

Paints 

DisinfecUnts  and  insecticides 

Rope,  cable,  chain 

Tourist  or  Luxury  Goods 

Articles  of  personal  adornment 

Women's  and  children's  fancy  and  foreign 
wearing  apparel 

Perfumes  and  expensive  lotions  and  fancy 
and  foreign  toilet  articles 

Foreign  high  quality  linens,  tableware  and 
housefurnlshlng  articles 

Expensive  and  foreign  bolt  goods 

Men's    foreign    articles    and    wearing    ap- 
parel 

Panama  hats 

Liquors,  wines,  and  beer 

Sea  Stores 


Goods  only  of  standard  quality  and  almost 
without  exception  of  American  source 

Food  supplies 

Medical  supplies 

Stationery  and  stationery  supplies 

Galley  and  Uble  utensils  and  equipment 

Table  and  bunk  linen 

Mosquito  bars,  canvas,  cheese  cloth 

Work  clothes 

Cleaning  materials  and  equipment 
Artlcies  of  Other  Classes 

Goods  similar  to  those  listed  under  sea 
stores  but  of  better  than  standard  quality 

Many  articles  of  many  classes,  such  as  those 
sold  in  department  stores,  excepting  those 
articles    classed    under    "tourist    or    luxury 

^°Tanama  Reply  Note.— Sales  to  Ships:  "We 
have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  Your  Excellency's  kind  communication, 
in  which  you  indicate  what  will  be  the  policy 
of  the  united  States  of  America  In  regard  to 
the  sale  to  ships  of  artlcies  imported  by  the 
united  States  into  the  Canal  Zone. 

"With  regard  to  this  matter  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Panama  must  make 
a  special  reservation  of  Its  rights.  In  conform- 
ity  with   Its   opinion  that   the   exemptions 
covered  by  Article  XIU  of  the  Convention  of 
November  18.  1903  lApp.  HI.  §J4 1 ' J^--«/ V^" 
ulated    exclusively   for   the   benefit    of   the 
canal  enterprise,  of  the  persons  In  the  serv- 
Tce  of  the  united  States  of  America  In  con- 
nection therewith,  and  of  their  families,  but 
until  an  undersUndlng  is  reached  regarding 
this  matter,  the   Panamanian   Government 
destreTto  express  Its  deep  ^"sf action  at  the 
decision  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  put  Into  effect  measures 
such  as  those  set  forth  In  the  note  to  which 
this  la  a  reply,  for  the  purpose  6t  restricting 
sales  to  ships,  which  In  former  times  had 
been  made  ^thout  any  limitation.  The  Pan- 
amanlnan  Government  feels  an  equal  satis- 
faction at  the  basic  purpose  set  forth  In  the 


Section  2  of  Article  III  of  this  Treaty,  who 
reside  or  sojourn  In  territory  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Republic  of  Panama  during 
the  performance  of  their  service  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  Panama  Canal 
or  the  Panama  Railroad  Company  when  the 
goods  are  intended  for  their  own  use  and 
benefit. 

The  United  States  of  America  shall  not  Im- 
pose import  duties  or  taxes  of  any  kind  on 
goods,  wares  and  merchandise  passing  from 
territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  into  the  Canal  Zone, 

No  charges  of  any  kind  shall  be  imposed 
by  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  of 
America  upon  persons  residing  in  territory 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  passing  from  the  said  territory  into 
the  Canal  Zone,  and  no  charges  of  any  kind 
shall  be  Imposed  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  upon  persons  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America  or 
residing  In  the  Canal  Zone  passing  from  the 
Canal  Zone  into  territory  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  all  other 
persons  passing  from  the  Canal  Zone  into, 
territory  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  being  subject  to  the  full 
effects  of  the  immigration  laws  ot  the  Re- 
public, 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Canal  Zone 
divides  the  territory  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  the  United  States 
of  America  agrees  that,  subject  to  such  police 
regulations  as  circumstances  may  require. 
Panamanian  citizens  who  may  occasionally 
be  deported  from  the  Canal  Zone  shall  be  as- 
sured transit  through  the  said  Zone,  in  order 
to  pass  from  one  part  to  another  of  the  ter- 
ritory under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama. 

ARTICLE    v 

[5  36 1    Article    IX    of   the   Convention   of 
November  18,  1903.  is  hereby  superseded."' 

The  Republic  of  Panama  has  the  right  to 
impose  upon  merchandise  destined  to  be  in- 
troduced for  use  or  consumption  in  territory 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  and  upon  vessels  touching  at 
Panamanian  ports  and  upon  the  officers,  crew 
or  passengers  of  such  vessels,  the  taxes  or 
charges  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama;  It  being  understood  that  the 
Republic  of  Panama  will  continue  directly 
and  exclusively  to  exercise  its  jurisdiction 
over  the  ports  of  Panama  and  Colon  and  to 
operate  exclusively  with  Panamanian  per- 
sonnel such  facilities  as  are  or  may  be  estab- 
lished therein  by  the  Republic  or  by  ita 
authority.  However,  the  Republic  of  Panama 
shall  not  impose  or  collect  any  charges  or 
taxes    upon    any    vessel    using    or    passing 


said  note  that  the  business  of  provisioning 
vessels  arriving  at  terminal  ports  of  the  Ca- 
nal transiting  the  Canal  will  be  left  In  the 
hands  of  the  merchants  of  Panama  and  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  will  abstain  from  making  such  sales 
whenever  and  for  so  long  as  merchants  of 
Panama  effectively  demonstrate  their  ability 
to  supply  merchandise  to  vessels  In  satis- 
factory quantities  and  qualities  and  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 

"Our  Government  is  prepared  to  appoint  a 
representative  selected  by  the  business  men 
of  Panama  to  come  to  meet  with  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Canal  Administration.  In 
order  that  regular  and  continuing  opportu- 
nity may  be  afforded  for  conference  and 
cooperation  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
above-mentioned  purposes." 

United  States  Note.— Bonded  Warehouse 
and  'Hold  for  Orders"  Businesses: 

"This  article  was  modified.  In  effect,  by 
Arts  XI  and  XII  of  the  Treaty  of  Mutual 
UndersUndlng  and  Cooperation  of  January 
25   1955,  See  §§  132,  133,  poet, 

j»  For  Art.  IX  of  the  Convention  of  Novem- 
ber 18,  1903,  see  App.  Ill,  §  70. 
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through  the  Canal  which  does  not  touch  at 
a  port  under  Panamanian  Jurisdiction  or 
upon  the  officers,  crew  or  passengers  Tf  such 
vesaeU,  unless  they  enter  the  Republic;  It 
being  also  understood  that  taxes  and  charges 
Imposed  by  the  Republic  of  Panama  up<.in 
veaeela  using  or  passing  through  the  Canal 
which  touch  at  ports  under  Paniunanlan 
jurisdiction,  or  up<'in  their  c-argo.  officers, 
crew  or  passengers,  shall  n  't  be  higher  than 
thoee  Imposed  upon  ves-sels  which  touch  only 
at  port*  under  Panamanian  Jurisdiction  and 
do  not  transit  the  Canal,  or  upon  their  cargo, 
officers,  crew  or  passengers.'" 

The  Republic  of  Panama  also  has  the  right 
to  determine  what  persons  or  classes  nf  per- 
sons arriving  at  ports  of  the  Canal  Zone  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  and 
to  determine  likewise  what  persons  or  classes 
of  persons  arriving  at  such  ports  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  admission  to  the  Republic  of 
Panama  " 

The  United  States  of  America  will  furnish 
to  the  Republic  of  Panama  free  of  charge  the 
necessary  sites  for  the  establishment  of  cus- 
tomhouses In  the  ports  of  the  Canal  Zone 
for  the  collection  of  duties  on  importations 
destined  to  the  Republic  and  for  the  exam- 
ination of  merchandise,  baggage  and  pas- 
sengers consigned  to  or  brund  for  the  Re- 
public of  Panama,  and  for  the  prevention  of 
contraband  trade.  It  being  under^tnud  that 
the  collection  of  duties  and  the  ex  imlnatlon 
of  merchandise  and  passengers  bv  the  .igents 
of  the  Oovernment  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama.  In  accordance  with  this  provision. 
shall  take  place  onlv  In  the  customhouses  to 
be  established  by  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  as  herein  provided,  and 
that  the  Republic  of  P.nn.'una  will  exercise 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  within  the  sites  on 
which  the  customhouses  are  located  so  far 
as  concerns  the  enforcement  of  Immii^atlon 
or  customs  laws  of  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
ajid  over  all  property  therein  contained  and 
the  personnel  therein  employed  ■'- 

To  further  the  effective  enforcement  of  the 
rights  hereinbefore  recognized,  the  G<jvern- 


ment  of  the  United  States  of  America  agrees 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  obtiilnlng  Informa- 
tion useful  In  determining  whether  persons 
arriving  at  ports  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  des- 
tined to  points  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama  should  be  admitted 
or  excluded  from  admission  Into  the  Repub- 
lic, the  immigration  officers  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama  shall  have  the  right  of  free  access 
to  vessels  upon  their  arrival  at  the  Balboa 
or  Cristobal  piers  or  wharves  with  passengers 
destined  for  the  Repvibllc;  and  that  the  ap- 
propriate authorities  of  the  Panama  Canal 
will  adopt  such  administrative  regulations 
regarding  persons  entering  ports  of  the  Canal 
Zone  and  destined  to  poliito  wUhln  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Republic  of  P;uiama  us 
will  facilitate  the  exercise  by  the  authorities 
of  Panama  of  their  Jurisdiction  in  the  man- 
ner provided  In  Paragraph  4  of  this  Article 
for  the  purposes  stated  In  Paragraph  3 
there<.if 

ARTICLE    VI 

|§  37|  The  first  sentence  of  Article  VII  of 
the  Convention  of  November  18.  1903  ■''.  Is 
hereby  amended  so  as  to  omit  the  following 
phrase:  "or  by  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
eminent  domain." 

The  third  paragraph  of  Article  VII  of  tlie 
Convention  of  November  18.  1903.  Is  hereby 
.LbrT«ited.  ' 


»  Panama  Mote  —Pc/rt  Facilities  of  Panama 
Railroad  Company  in  Port<i  of  Panama  and 
Colon:  "With  reference  to  the  second  para- 
graph of  Article  V  of  the  treaty  signed  tfiday 
which  pertains.  In  part,  to  facilities  estab- 
lished or  to  be  established  in  the  ports  of 
Panama  and  Colon  by  the  Republic  of 
Panama  or  by  Its  authority,  we  have  the 
honor  to  confirm  the  agreement  reached  dur- 
ing the  negotiations  that  such  provisions  are 
not  Intended  to  prejudice  the  right  of  the 
Panama  Railroad  Company,  derived  from  its 
concessions,  to  own  and  operate  port  facili- 
ties In  those  ports  or  any  such  rights  as  may 
p«U8  from  the  said  Company  to  the  Oovern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  " 

"  Porwjma  Sate  — Per^orvi  in  Seriice  o/ 
United  States  or  Rniding  in  Canal  Zone 
"With  reference  to  the  third  pajagraph  of 
Article  V  of  the  treaty  signed  tcKlay  in  which 
la  recognized  the  right  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  to  determine  what  persons  or  classes 
of  persons  arriving  at  ports  of  the  Canal  Zone 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  Republic  of  P.inama 
and  to  determine  likewise  v.hat  persons  or 
classes  of  persons  arriving  at  such  ports  shall 
be  excluded  from  admission  to  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  we  have  the  honor  to  express  the 
understanding  of  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  that  this  provision  does 
not  prejudice  in  any  way  the  effect  of  the 
•tlpulatlooi  contained  In  the  third  paragraph 
of  Article  IV.  with  regard  to  persons  In  the 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America  or 
residing  In  the  Canal  Zone,  passing  from  the 
Canal  Zone  Into  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  " 

■For  space  arrangements  with  respect  to 
customs  functions  referred  to  In  this  article. 
seo  App.  V,  ii  1.  21,  41-43 


^  For  Art.  VII  of  the  Convention  of  No- 
emher  18,  1903.  see  App.  III.  §  68. 

■'  United  States  Note — Sanitation  of  Cities 
of  Panama  and  Colon:  Adiisabiliti,  of  Dis- 
cussions and  Conclusion  of  Agre''ments:  "I 
have  the  honor  to  confirm  my  imderstand- 
Ing  of  an  agreement  reached  during  the  ne- 
gotiation of  the  treaty  signed  today  to  the 
effect  that.  In  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of 
Article  VII  of  the  Convention  of  November 
18.  1903,  so  far  as  It  relates  to  the  sanitation 
of  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon,  the 
Health  Services  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
and  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  give  consid- 
eration to  the  advisability  of  discussing  and 
concluding  agreements  which  might  well 
take  ai  a  basis  for  formulation  the  proposals 
advanced  In  October  1931.  by  the  Director 
General  of  Health  and  Welfare  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama  and  the  Chief  Health  Officer  of 
the  Panama  Canal  for  the  amplification,  ex- 
tension and  modernization  of  the  health 
service  of  the  City  of  Panama  " 

(For  later  reference  to  the  agreement  men- 
tioned In  the  above  note,  relating  to  sanita- 
tion activities  in  the  cities  of  Panama  and 
Colon,  see  last  paragraph  of  Point  1  of  the 
General  Relations  Agreement  of  May  18,  1942 
I  5  61,  post  1  The  second  paragraph  of  Art. 
VII  of  the  1903  Convention  i  App  III.  5  fi8 )  . 
relating  to  compliance,  by  the  cities  of  Pan- 
•am.a  and  Colon,  with  the  sanitary  ordinances 
of  the  United  States,  was  abrogate<l  by  Art. 
IV  of  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Underst-indlng 
and  CiX)peratlon  of  January  25.  1955  isee 
5  125,  post)   1 

Panama  Sotc  —  Water  Works  and  Seii:ers 
in  Citiei  of  Panama  and  Colon.  Discussions 
of  Questions  R'-!at.ng  T'lp-pfo  "In  the 
course  of  the  recent  negotiations  for  a  re- 
vision of  the  Convention  of  November  18. 
1903.  we  have  brought  to  the  attention  of 
your  Oovernment  certain  questions  which 
have  arisen  In  respect  of  that  part  of  Article 
VII  of  the  --.akl  Convention  which  refers  to 
the  construction  by  the  United  States  of 
America  of  the  water  works  and  sewers  In 
the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon,  and  to  the 
amortization  of  the  cost  thereof  within  a 
period  of  fifty  years,  thinking  at  first  that 
these  matters  could  be  disposed  of  during  the 
negotiations. 

■It  was  found,  however,  that  to  reach  a 
complete  understanding  of  these  matters  a 
long,  painstaking  and  exhaustive  examina- 
tion of  the  technical,  legal  and  financial  as- 
pects thereof  would  be  required,  and  It  was 


ARTICLE    VII  » 

(}  381  Beginning  with  the  annuity  payable 
In  1934.  the  payments  under  Article  XIV  of 
the  Convention  of  November  18.  1903."  be- 
tween  the  United  States  of  America  and  th« 
Republic  of  Panama,  shall  be  four  hundred 
and  thirty  thoiLsand  Balboas   (B  430,000001 


therefore  decided  that  formal  discussion  of 
these  questions  would  be  held  In  abeyance 
and  that  after  the  conclusion  of  the  new 
treaty  the  two  Governments  would  engage 
In  friendly  discussion  In  an  endeavor  to  ar- 
rive at  a  fair  and  mutually  satisfactory  agree- 
ment. 

"It  Is  the  understanding  of  our  Govern- 
ment that  such  discussions  will  Involve  i 
study  of  the  contracts  of  September  30.  191C 
between  the  Government  of  the  Republic  ot 
Panama  and  the  Isthmian  Canal  Cummls. 
slon,  and  an  examination  of  the  accountj 
between  the  two  administrations  rel.itlng  to 
water  rates  In  the  cities  of  Panama  and 
Colon  In  this  connection  It  Is  believed  that 
due  consideration  should  be  given,  among 
other  things,  to  the  representations  made 
by  the  Panamanian  Commission  In  th* 
course  of  the  recent  negotiations,  and  e?. 
ppcially  to  Its  memor.indiim  of  Mirch  12 
1935.  and  Its  Alde-Memolre  of  August  14 
1935." 

United  States  Reply  Note. — Arrangements 
frrr  Conversations:  "In  reply  I  h.ive  the 
honor  to  advl.e  vou  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  accordance 
with  the  procedure  outlined  In  your  note 
under  reference  will  be  pleased  to  instr-.ict 
the  American  Minister  In  Panama  to  ar- 
range for  conversations  between  the  ap- 
propriate authorities  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  and  of  the  Canal  Zone  tii  order 
that  the  Government  of  the  Rep-.ih'.ic  of 
Panama  mav  present  such  specific  proposals 
In  the  premises  as  it  may  desire,  and  in 
order  that  an  opportunity  may  thus  be  af- 
forded for  reaching  an  agreement  on  these 
matters  satisfactory  to  both  Government*  ' 

I  With  respect  to  Art  VII  of  the  1303  Con- 
vention, referred  to  in  the  above  Panaman- 
ian note,  for  subseq'jent  agreemi  nt.  by  the 
United  States,  when  authority  of  Congress 
shall  have  been  obtained  therefor,  to  trans- 
fer to  the  Republic  of  Panama,  free  of  cos! 
all  of  its  rights,  etc  .  in  the  system  of  sewers 
and  water  works  In  the  cltips  of  Panam.i 
and  Colon,  and  at  that  time  to  renounce 
the  right  obtained  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
said  Art  VII,  as  modified  by  this  article 
iVI>  of  the  1936  Treaty,  to  acquire  lands, 
buildings,  water  rights  or  other  properties 
necessary  for  purposes  of  sanitation  such  as 
the  collection  or  disposal  of  sewage  and  the 
distribution  of  water  In  the  cities  of  Pan- 
ama and  Colon,  and  to  renounce  the  au- 
thority contained  In  such  paragraph  to  Ins- 
pose  and  collect  water  rates  and  sewerage 
rates  In  those  cities  which  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  provide  for  the  payment  of  interest 
and  amortization  of  the  principal  of  the 
cost  of  such  works,  and  other  stipulations 
relating  thereto,  see  Point  1  In  the  General 
Relations  Agreement  of  May  18.  1942  (§  61 
post).  The  authority  to  make  such  transfer 
was  given  by  Congress  In  Joint  Res.  May  3 
1943,  ch  92,  5  1,  57  Stat.  74.  and  an  instru- 
ment of  transfer  was  executed  on  December 
28.  1945  See  Item  2(c)  (particularly,  last 
sentence  I  of  the  Memorandum  of  Under- 
stiindlngs  Reached  (5  139.  postK  which  ac- 
companied the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Under- 
standing and  Cooperation  of  January  25 
1955  See.  also,  derivation  note  under  5  234 
of  Title  2.  Canal  Zone  Code.) 

=»Thl8  article  was  superseded  by  Art.  I  of 
the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Understanding  and 
Cooperation  of  January  25.  1955.  See  §  122 
post 

•"•For  Art.  Xrv  of  the  Convention  of  No- 
vember 18.  1903.  see  App.  III.  5  75. 
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as  defined  by  the  agreement  embomed  In  an 
rtchange  of  notes  of  this  date."  The  United 
suus  of  America  may  discharge  Its  obliga- 
tion with  respect  to  any  such  payment,  upon 
nayment  In  any  coin  or  currency,  provided 
the  amount  so  paid  is  the  equivalent  of  four 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  Balboas  (B/ 
430,000.00)  as  so  defined. 

ARTICLE    VIII  =* 


15  391  In  order  that  the  city  of  Colon  may 
en  oy  direct  means  of  land,  communlcaUon 
under  Panamanian  Jurisdiction  with  other 
territory  under  Jurisdiction  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  the  United  States  of  America 
hereby  transfers  to  the  Republic  of  Panama 
Jurisdiction  over  a  corridor  the  exact  limits 
of  which  shall  be  agreed  upon  and  demar- 
cated by  the  two  Governments  pursuant  to 
the  following  description: 

(a)  The  end  at  Colon  connects  with  the 
wuthern  end  of  the  east  half  of  the  Paseo 
del  Centenarlo  at  Sixteenth  Street,  Colon; 
thence  the  corridor  proceeds  In  a  general 
southerlv  direction,  parallel  to  and  east  of 
BoUvar  Highway  to  the  vicinity  of  the  north- 
era  edge  of  Silver  Cltv:  thence  eastward  near 
the  shore  line  of  Folks  River,  around  the 
northeast  corner  of  Sliver  City:  thence  In  a 
general  southeasterly  direction  and  generally 
parallel  to  the  Randolph  Road  to  a  crossing 
of  said  Randolph  Road,  about  1,200  feet  east 
of  the  East  Diversion;  thence  in  a  general 
northeasterly  direction  to  the  eastern  bound- 
ary line  of  the  Canal  Zone  near  the  south- 
eastern comer  of  the  Fort  Randolph  Reserva- 
tion, southwest  of  Catlva.  The  approximate 
route  of  the  corridor  is  shown  on  the  map 
which  accompanies  this  Treaty,  signed  by 
the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  countries 
and  marked  "Exhibit  A."  =" 

(b1  The  width  of  the  corridor  shall  be  as 
follows:  25  feet  in  vrtdth  from  the  Colon  end 
to  a  point  east  of  the  southern  line  of  Silver 
City;  thence  100  feet  In  width  to  Randolph 
Roa(i,  except  that  at  any  elevated  crossing 
which  may  be  built  over  Randolph  Road  and 
the  railroad,  the  corridor  will  be  no  wider 
than  Is  necessary  to  Include  the  viaduct  and 
win  not  Include  any  part  of  Randolph  Road 
proper,  or  of  the  railroad  right  of  way,  and 
except  that.  In  case  of  a  grade  crossing  over 
Randolph  Road  and  the  railroad  the  corridor 
wUl  be  Interrupted  by  that  highway  and 
railroad;  thence  200  feet  in  width  to  the 
boundary  line  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  will  extinguish  any  private  titles 
existing  or  which  may  exist  In  and  to  the 
land  Included  In  the  above-described 
corridor. 

The  stream  and  drainage  crossings  of  any 
highway  b\iUt  In  the  corridor  shall  not  re- 
strict the  water  passage  to  less  than  the 
capacity  of  the  existing  streams  and 
drainage. 

No  other  construction  will  take  place 
within  the  corridor  than  that  relating  to  the 
construction  of  a  highway  and  to  the  Instal- 
lation of  electric  power,  telephone  and  tele- 
graph lines;  and  the  only  activities  which 
will  be  conducted  within  the  said  corridor 
win  be  those  pertaining  to  the  construction, 
maintenance  and  common  uses  of  a  highway 
and  of  power  and  communication  lines. 

The  United  States  of  America  shall  enjoy 
at  all  times  the  right  of  unimpeded  transit 
across  the  said   corridor  at  any  point,  and 


of  travel  along  the  corridor,  subject  to  such 
traffic  regulations  as  may  be  established  by 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Panama; 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  shall  have  the  right  to  such  use  of 
the  corridor  as  would  be  Involved  In  the 
construction  of  connecting  or  Intersecting 
highways  or  railroads,  overhead  and  under- 
ground power,  telephone,  telegraph  and  pipe 
lines,  and  additional  drainage  channels,  on 
condition  that  these  structures  and  their 
use  shall  not  Interfere  with  the  purpose  of 
the  corridor  as  provided  hereinabove. 


"  For  the  agreement  referred  to.  effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  of  March  2.  1936.  see  App. 
VIII.  §1  61.  62 


This  article  was  amended  by  Art.  Ill  of 
the  Colon  Corridor  Convention  of  May  24, 
1960  (see  App.  II.  §  74) .  and  modified  further 
by  Art.  VI  of  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Under- 
standing and  Cooperation  of  January  25, 
1955  (see  §  127,  post). 

■  A  reproduction  of  the  map  marked,  "Ex- 
blblt  A"  referred  to.  will  be  found  In  53  Stat. 
at  Large,  facing  p.  1826. 


ARTICLE  IX  »" 

[§401  In  order  that  dlfect  means  of  land 
communication,  together  with  accommoda- 
tion for  the  high  tension  power  transmission 
lines,  may  be  provided  under  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  of  America  from  the  Mad- 
den Dam  to  the  Canal  Zones,  the  Republic 
of  Panama  hereby  transfers  to  the  United 
States  of  America  Jurisdiction  over  a  corri- 
dor, the  limits  of  which  shall  be  demarcated 
by  the  two  Governments  pursuant  to  the 
following  descriptions : 

A  strip  of  land  200  ft.  in  width,  extending 
62.5  ft.  from  the  center  line  of  the  Madden 
Road  on  Its  eastern  boundary  and  137.5  ft. 
from  the  center  line  of  the  Madden  Road  on 
its  western  boundary,  containing  an  area  of 
105.8  acres  or  42.81  hectares,  as  shown  on  the 
map  which  accompanies  this  Treaty,  signed 
by  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  coun- 
tries and  marked  "Exhibit  B."  3' 

Beginning  at  the  Intersection  of  the  lo- 
cated center  line  of  the  Madden  Road  and  the 
Canal  Zone-Republic  of  Panania  5-mlle 
boundary  line,  said  point  being  located  N. 
29°  20'  W.  a  distance  of  168.04  ft.  along  said 
boundary  line  from  boundary  monument  No. 
65  the  geodetic  position  of  boundary  monu- 
ment No.  65  being  latitude  N.  9-07'  plus 
3,948.8  ft.  and  longitude  79'37'  plus  1,174.6 
ft.; 

thence  N.  43*10'  E.  a  distance  of  541.1  ft. 
to  station  324  plus  06.65  ft.; 

thence  on  a  3°  curve  to  the  left,  a  distance 
of  347  2  ft.  to  station  327  plus  53.9  It.; 

thence  N.  32°45'  E.  a  distance  of  656.8  ft. 
to  station  334  plus  10.7  ft.; 

thence  on  a  3°  curve  to  the  left  a  distance 
of  455  55  ft.  to  station  338  plus  66.25  ft.; 

thence  N.  19°05'  E.  a  distance  of  1,135.70  ft. 
to  station  350  plus  01.95  ft.; 

thence  on  an  8"  curve  to  the  left  a  distance 
of  650,7  ft.  to  station  356  plus  52.7  ft.; 

thence  N.  32°58'  W.  a  distance  of  636.0  ft. 
to  station  362  plus  88.7  ft.; 

thence  on  a  10*  curve  to  the  right  a  dis- 
tance of  227.3  feet  to  station  365  plus  16.0  ft.; 
thence  N.  10"  14'  W.  a  distance  of  314.5  ft. 
to  station  368  plus  30.5  ft.; 

thence  on  a  5*  curve  to  the  left  a  distance 
of  178  7  ft.  to  station  370  plus  09.2  ft.; 

thence  N.  19*10'  W.  a  distance  of  4,250.1  ft. 
to  station  412  plus  59:3  ft.; 

thence  on  a  5*  curve  to  the  right  a  distance 
of  720  7  ft  to  station  410  plus  80.0  ft.; 

thence  N.  16*52'  E.  a  distance  of  1,664.3  ft. 
to  station  436  plus  443  ft.; 

thence  on  a  5*  curve  to  the  left  a  distance 
of  597.7  ft.  to  station  442  plus  42.0  ft.; 

thence  N.  13*01'  W.  a  distance  of  543.8  ft, 
to  station  447  plus  85.8  ft.; 

thence  on  a  6*  curve  to  the  right  a  distance 
of  770  7  ft.  to  station  455  plus  56.5  ft.; 

thence  N.  26*31'  E.  a  distance  of  1,492.2 
ft.  to  station  470  plus  48.7  ft.; 

thence  on  a  5*  curve  to  the  right  a  distance 
of  808.0  ft.  to  station  478  plus  56.7  ft.; 

thence  N.  65*65'  E.  a  distance  of  281.8  ft. 
to  station  481  plus  38.5  ft.; 

thence  on  an  8*  curve  to  the  left  a  distance 
of  446.4  ft.  to  station  485  plus  84.9  ft.; 


thence  N.  30*12'  E.  a  distance  of  479.6  ft. 
to  station  490  plus  64.5  ft.; 

thence  on  a  5°  curve  to  the  left  a  distance 
of  329.4  ft.  to  station  493  plus  93,9  ft.; 

thence  N.  13*44'  E.  a  distance  of  1,639.9  ft. 
to  station  510  plus  33.8  ft.; 

thence  on  a  5°  curve  to  the  left  a  distance 
of  832.3  ft,  to  station  518  plus  66.1  ft.; 

thence  N.  27*53'  W.  a  distance  of  483.9  ft. 
to  station  523  plus  50.0  ft.; 

thence  on  an  8°  curve  to  the  right  a  dis- 
tance of  469.6  ft.  to  station  528  plus  19.6  ft.;  , 

thence  N.  9°41'  E.  a  distance  of  1.697.6  ft. 
to  station  545  plus  17.2  ft.; 

thence  on  a  10°  curve  to  the  left  a  distance 
of  451.7  ft.  to  station  549  plus  68.9  ft.,  which 
Is  the  point  marked  Point  Z  on  the  above- 
mentioned  map  known  as  "Exhibit  B." 
(All  bearings  are  true  bearings.) 
Tlie  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Pana- 
ma will  extinguish  any  private  titles  existing 
or  which  may  exist  In  and  to  the  land  In- 
cluded in  the  above-described  corridor. 

The  stream  and  drainage  crossings  of  any 
highway  built  ih  the  corridor  shall  not  re- 
strict the  water  passage  to  less  than  the 
capacity  of  the  existing  streams  and  drain- 
age. 

No  other  construction  will  take  place  with- 
in the  corridor  than  that  relating  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  highway  and  to  the  installa- 
tion of  electric  power,  telephone  and  tele- 
graph lines;  and  the  only  activities  which 
will  be  conducted  within  the  said  corridor 
will  be  those  pertaining  to  the  construction, 
maintenance  and  common  uses  of  a  highway, 
and  of  power  and  communication  lines,  and 
auxiliary  works  thereof. 

The  Republic  of  Panama  shall  enjoy  at  all 
times  the  right  of  unimpeded  transit  across 
the  said  corridor  at  any  point,  and  of  travel 
along  the  corridor,  subject  to  such  traffic 
regulations  as  may  be  established  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Panama  Canal;  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Panama  shall 
have  the  right  to  such  use  of  the  corridor 
as  would  be  Involved  in  the  construction  of 
connecting  or  intersecting  highways  or  rail- 
roads, overhead  and  underground  power, 
telephone,  telegraph  and  pipe  lines,  and  addi- 
tional drainage  channels,  on  condition  that 
these  structures  and  their  use  shall  not  in- 
terfere with  the  purpose  of  the  corridor  as 
provided  hereinabove. 


ARTICLE    X 

I  §  41 1  In  case  of  an  International  con- 
flagration or  the  existence  of  any  threat  of 
aggression  which  would  endanger  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Republic  of  Panama  or  the  neu- 
trality or  security  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Republic  of  Panama  will  take 
such  measures  of  prevention  and  defense 
as  they  may  consider  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  common  Interesta.  Any 
measures,  in  safeguarding  such  interests, 
which  it  shall  appear  essential  to  one  Gov- 
ernment to  take,  and  which  may  affect  the 
territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other 
Government,  will  be  the  subject  of  consulta- 
tion between  the  two  Governments." 


"For  application  of  the  Canal  Zone  Code 
to  the  corridor  referred  to  In  this  article,  see 
section  2  of  Title  1  of  such  Code. 

n  A  reproduction  of  the  map  marked  Ex- 
hibit B",  referred  to,  will  be  found  in  53  Stat. 
at  Large,  facing  p.  1826. 


M  United  States  Note. — Military  Maneu- 
vers; Action  in  Sudden  Emergency:  "2.  Th* 
holding  of  naaneuvers  or  exercises  by  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  territory  adjacent  to  the  Canal  Zone  is  an 
essential  measure  of  preparedness  for  the 
protection  of  the  neutrality  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  when  said  maneuvers  or  exercises 
should  take  place,  the  parties  shall  follow 
the  procedure  set  forth  in  the  records  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  negotiations  of  the  Gen- 
eral Treaty  of  March  2.  1936.  which  proceed- 
ings were  held  on  March  2,  1936. 

"3.  As  set  forth  In  the  records  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  negotiations  of  the  General 
Treaty  of  March  2,  1936,  which  proceedings 
were  held  on  March  16,  1935,  in  the  event  of 
an  emergency  so  sudden  as  to  make  action  of 
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ARTICLE    XI 

|S  42|  The  provisions  of  this  Treaty  shall 
not  aflect  the  righis  and  obligations  of 
either  of  the  two  High  Cuntracting  Parties 
under  the  treaties  now  in  lorce  fjetween  the 
two  countries,  nor  be  considered  as  a  limita- 
tion, definition,  restriction  or  restrictive 
interpretation  of  such  rights  and  obligations, 
but  without  prejudice  to  the  full  force  and 
effect  of  any  provisions  of  this  Treaty  which 
constitute  addition  to.  modiScation  or  ab- 
rogation of,  or  substitutions  for  the  provi- 
sions of  previous  treaties 

ARTICLE    XII 

15  43)  The  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified 
in  accordance  with  the  constitutional  meth- 
ods of  the  Hig:i  Contracting  Parties  and 
shall  take  etTec  immediately  on  the  ex- 
change of  ratitication.s  which  shall  take 
place  at  Washington 

In  witness  whereof  the  Plenipotentiaries 
have  signed  this  Treaty  in  duplicate,  in  the 
English  and  Spanish  languages,  both  texts 
being  authentic,  and  have  hereunto  afRxed 
their  seals. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  the  second 
day  of  March.  1936  ■=' 

COROELL    HfLL  |  SEAL  | 

SiMNER  Welles     (seal] 
R    J    Alfaro  I  seal  I 

Narciso   Garay        I  seal] 


a  preventive  character  imperative  to  safe- 
guard the  neutrality  or  securltv  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  and  If  by  reason  of  such  emer- 
gency it  would  be  lmpo.s.sibIe  to  consult  wl'h 
the  Government  of  Panama  as  provided  in 
Article  X  of  said  Treatv.  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  need  not  delay 
action  to  meet  this  emereencv  pendlna;  con- 
sultation, although  It  will  make  everv  effort 
In  the  event  th.it  such  consultation  has  not 
been  effected  prior  to  taking  action  to  con- 
sult as  soon  as  it  may  be  possible  with  the 
Panamanian  Governmenr  '" 

The  quoted  paragraphs  embrace  points  2 
and  3  covered  in  an  exchange  ot  notes  dated 
February  1,  19:!9  between  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Minister  of 
Panama.  For  preservation  of  the  above  pro- 
visions relating  to  milit:»ry  maneuvers  with- 
out change  or  modification  other  than  as  pro- 
vided in  Art.  V'lII  of  the  Treaty  of  Mutual 
Understanding  and  Cooperation  of  January 
25.  1955.  see  such  article  (i  129.  post),  par- 
ticularly par.  lei   thereof 

For  point  1  of  the  above  agreement,  see 
footnote  8,  ante 

™  United  States  Note  —Ratification  of 
Treaty  by  Panama:  "I  understand  from  the 
debate  in  the  Senate  of  the  States  yesterday 
on  the  treaties  signed  with  Panama,  March  2, 
1936,  that  the  question  was  raised  as  to 
whether  the  Assembly  of  Panama  had  the 
note*  and  minutes  of  the  treaty  negotiations 
before  it  at  the  time  the  treaties  were  con- 
sidered and  ratified  by  that  bcxly 

"I  shall  thank  you  to  advise  me  definitely 
as  to  whether  the  notes  and  minutes  of  the 
negotiations  were  before  the  Assembly  of 
Panama  and  were  thoroughly  understood  and 
considered  by  the  Assembly,  in  connection 
with  its  ratification  of  tlxe  aforesaid  treaties." 

Panama  Reply  Note. — Ratification  of 
Treaty  by  Panama:  "I  think  that  the  best 
answer  I  may  give  to  Your  Excellency  Is  to 
transcribe  textually.  In  translation,  law  No. 
97  of  1936  which  was  passed  by  our  Assembly 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  December,  1936.  and 
which  reads  as  follows 
"  'The  National  Assembly  jf  Panama  Decrees 

"'Only  article  there  are  hereby  approved 
and  ratified  In  all  their  parts  the  General 
Treaty,  the  Radio  Communications  Conven- 
tion, the  Convention  on  the  Transfer  of  the 
stations  of  La  Palma  and  Puerto  Obaldla  and 
the  Convention  on  the  Trans-Isthmian  High- 
way, signed  in  the  city  of  Washington.  March 
2.  193a,  by  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Govern- 


SALE  OF  GRAVITY  METER 
CANCELED 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partmetu  of  Commerce  announced  on 
July  18.  1967.  that  the  manufacturer  of 
the  Worden  Gravity  Meter  ha.s  termi- 
nated his  interest"  in  selUnii  a  missile- 
improving  instrument  to  Communist  Po- 
land I  am  sure  that  an  aroused  Ameri- 
can public  is  ereaily  relieved  to  learn 
that  this  instrument,  so  vital  to  the  im- 
provement of  Soviet  mis.sile  targeting, 
will  not  reach  their  hands  What  I  do  not 
understand  is  the  equivocating  rationale 
which  the  Department  of  Commerce  has 
prepared  to  justify  the  original  authori- 
zation of  this  shipment. 

In  a  prepared  press  release,  the  De- 
partmer.t  of  Commerce  raises  several 
points  in  defense  of  its  action.  Because 
this  document  so  devastatinszly  illumi- 
nates the  grave  dangers  in  our  adminis- 
tration's permissive  attitude  toward  the 
export  of  strategic  commodities  to  the 
Communist  bloc.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  bems  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Licensing    of    Gravity    Meter    to    Poland 

Considerable  public  interest  has  developed 
re.specttng  the  Is.suance  of  a  license  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  for  the  export  of 
a  gravity  meter  to  Poland.  To  satisfy  this 
interest,  the  salient  facts  surrounding  the 
transaction  and  the  Department's  action  are 
set  forth  in  this  brief  statement. 

Several  months  ago,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  received  an  application  for  a  li- 
cense to  export  a  liind-baied  gravity  meter 
with  acces.soi  les,  valued  at  ?  10,200,  to  the 
Polish  Institute  of  Geodesy  and  Cartography 
in  Warsaw.  Poland,  for  the  stated  purpose 
of  conducting  geological  research  and  geo- 
detic measurements.  It  was  learned  through 
a  field  check  that  this  Instrument  was  to  be 
used  to  complete  the  geodetic  mapping  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Geodesy,  of  which  the  United 
.States  is  a  member.  Tlie  Soviet  meter  which 
the  Polish  Institute  had  been  using  was  con- 
sidered too  heavy  for  use  in  the  movintalnous 
terrain  of  southern  Poland;  for  this  reason 
the  more  portable  United  States  meter  was 
desired. 

Gravity  meters  are  used  to  measure  varia- 
tions In  the  intensity  of  the  earths  gravity. 
Such  measurements  are  made  for  various 
purposes.  The  primary  use  of  the  data  re- 
lates to  geophysical  prospecting  for  pe- 
troleum and  other  mineral  deposits,  scien- 
tific studies  to  determine  the  shape  of  the 
earth,  and  geophysical  research  of  the  earth's 
structure  Over  95  percent  of  the  United 
States  production  of  the  meter  sought  by  the 


ments  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  Is  done 
taking  into  account  the  Minutes  and  the  Ex- 
changes of  Notes  signed  on  the  same  date  and 
which  contain  lnterpret.itlons  and  explana- 
tions of  certain  important  aspects  of  the 
General  Treaty  and  of  the  Conventions  afore- 
mentioned ' 

"Fr<jm  the  law  quoted  above  Your  Excel- 
lency wi'.I  observe  that  the  minutes  and  the 
notes  were  l>efore  the  Assembly  and  were 
considered  and  understood  by  It  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Assembly  ratified  the  Treaty 
and  Convention  above  mentioned." 

The  notes  embracing  the  foregoing  quoted 
paragraphs  were  exchanged  July  25.  1939. 
between  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Ambassador  of  Panama. 


Poles  has  been  used  to  develop  d.ita  tur  these 
purposes.  Gravity  data  obtained  by  the  use 
of  all  types  of  gravity  meters  are  also  used 
by  the  military  to  establish  gravity  values  at 
each  launch  site  to  calibrate  the  accelera- 
tion of  the  inertlal  guidance  system  and  to 
prep.ire  a  network  of  gravity  Information  for 
trajectctfy  improvement.  The  Communist 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  have  however. 
already  collected  a  large  amount  of  land 
gravity  data;  consequently,  their  primary  re- 
quirement today  so  far  as  balli.stic  and  mili- 
tary purposes  are  concerned  is  lor  data  re- 
specting the  vast  areas  of  the  earth  covered 
by  water  To  conduct  gravity  surveys  over 
water,  a  specially  de.signed  seaborne  meter 
Is  needed  The  land-based  meter  desired  by 
Poland  cannot  be  used  for  this  purpose 

Production  and  technology  ot  the  various 
types  of  land  gravity  meters  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  United  States.  For  several  years 
a  meter  of  this  type  has  been  produced  in 
Canada  with  features  and  capabilities  equal 
to  the  American  instrument.  The  production 
and  calibration  of  this  type  meter  are  thus 
not  limited  to  American  technicians.  Other 
meters  whose  accuracy  and  sensitivity  for 
military  end  use  are  comparable  to  the  sub- 
ject meter  are  also  available  to  Communist 
countries  from  cap.ible  instrument  manu- 
facturers in  West  Germany  and  Sweden. 
These  land  gr.ivity  meters  are  not  subject  to 
international  control  by  the  group  of  coun- 
tries that  maintain  an  embargo  on  the  ship- 
ment of  strategic  commodities  to  Commu- 
nist countnes.  In  the  pa.st  few  years  non- 
United  States  producers  have  sold  more  than 
a  hundred  land  gravity  meters  to  Commu- 
nist countries 

For  these  reasons,  and  taking  Into  account 
that  only  a  slnele  instrument  was  Involved. 
the  Department  concluded  that  is.-urince  of 
a  license  was  .ipproprlate  Subsequently,  the 
applicant  llcenh.ee  inlormed  the  Department 
that  he  was  terminating  his  interest  in  the 
transaction  and  asked  that  the  license  be 
cancelled.  This  has  been  done. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  several 
points  are  made  which  deserve  examina- 
tion before  we  accept  the  explanation 
that  the  licensing:  of  the  gravity  meter 
shipment  was  appropriate. 

First,(bf  all.  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce states: 

Gravity  data  obtained  by  the  use  of  all 
types  of  gravity  meters  are  also  used  by  the 
military  to  study  gravity  values  at  each 
launch  site  to  calibrate  the  acceleration  of 
the  inertlal  guidance  system  and  to  prepare 
a  network  of  gravity  information  for  trajec- 
tory improvement. 

I  cannot  understand,  in  light  of  this 
admission,  how  there  could  be  any  ques- 
tion concerning  the  inappropriateness  of 
shipment  of  such  an  instrument  to  the 
Communist  blue. 

The  Commerce  Department,  however, 
contends  that  meters  of  comparable  ac- 
curacy and  sensitivity  are  available  from 
manufacturers  in  other  countries.  I  have 
checked  with  the  leading  expert  on  grav- 
ity meters.  Dr.  Lucien  LaCoste,  of 
LaCoste  &  Romberg,  to  determine 
whether  this  is,  in  fact,  valid.  In  a  tele- 
phone conversation  last  Friday,  he  said 
that  the  skill  required  to  develop  a  grav- 
ity meter  having  an  accuracy  as  fine  as 
0  01  of  a  milligal  and  sufficiently  rugged 
to  withstand  repeated  use  exists  nowhere 
outside  the  United  States  today.  The 
Commerce  Department  in  its  own  .state- 
ment admits  that  Poland  .sought  this  in- 
strument becau.se  others  available  were 
not  sufficiently  jwrtable.  so  there  is  a 
ba.'.ic  discrepancy  in  its  own  logic. 
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On  the  same  point,  recognizing  the 
portable  feature  of  the  instrument.  I 
Minnol  understand  how  the  Department 
of  Commerce  can  emphasize  that  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  ship  this  gravity 
meter  because  "only  a  single  instrument 
was  involved."  To  me,  the  term,  "porta- 
ble," means  that  it  can  easily  be  carried 
about  to  all  the  missile  sites, 

Tlie  Senate  will  remember  that  on 
June  21,  1967.  I  raised  the  question  con- 
cerning the  shipment  of  this  instrument. 
In  my  remarks  I  included  a  copy  of  the 
letter  from  the  Department  of  Commerce 
responding  to  my  initial  inquiry.  In  the 
letter  the  Department  stated  that — 

Subsequent  to  the  Issuance  of  this  license 
and  based  on  information  supplied  by  intel- 
ligence sources,  the  applicant  was  requested 
on  February  16.  1967.  to  return  the  license. 
(See  Congressional  Record.  June  21.  1967. 
page  16630  i 

Mr.  President,  it  makes  me  very  un- 
easy that  there  is  no  comment  with  re- 
spect to  the  objections  of  the  intelligence 
sources  in  Friday's  explanation  concern- 
ing the  gravity  meter  shipment.  It  is 
completely  ignored.  I  can  only  conclude 
that  objective  intelligence  has  been  over- 
ruled in  favor  of  subjective  recklessness 
about  protecting  our  national  security 
and  interests. 

Something  must  be  done  to  stop  the 
flagrant  violations  of  the  Export  Control 
Act.  The  law  contains  no  saving  clause 
which  says  that  strategic  goods  may  be 
sold  to  Communist  countries  just  because 
comparable  goods  may  be  available  else- 
where. The  law  is  clear  and  explicit.  It 
savs  that  neither  strategic  goods  nor 
those  of  economic  significance  may  be 
sold  to  Communist  states.  At  a  time  when 
international  Communism  spawns  unrest 
and  terrorism  on  a  worldwide  scale,  per- 
haps even  here,  in  our  own  United  States, 
we  should  be  all  the  more  restrained  in 
our  trade  relations  with  the  Communist 
bloc,  I 

THE  VIEWS  OF  INTELLECTUALS  ON 
VIETNAM 


Mr,  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Sunday  Star  of  July  23.  1967,  Howard  K. 
Smith  took  a  look  at  the  feelings  and  po- 
sitions of  the  intellectuals  of  America 
with  respect  to  Vietnam,  noting  that 
they  have  failed  to  offer  reasonable  al- 
ternatives to  present  policies.  Yet  they 
imply  that  the  alternatives  are  easy  and 
exist,  if  only  the  administration  would 
grasp  them. 

Mr,  Smith's  column  gives  examples  to 
illustrate  the  thesis  that  the  American 
intellectuals  forsake  their  scholarship 
and  reason  when  they  deal  ■with  the 
present  crisis.  They  find  alternatives 
where  there  are  none. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr,  Smith's  column  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Impractical   Alternative   Vietnam   Pcii,icies 
( By  Howard  K.  Smith) 

The  other  day.  Prof.  Henry  Steele  Com- 
tnager.  in  a  book  review,  repeated  one  of  the 
weariest  old  bromides  of  the  generation.  The 
trouble  with   U.S.   foreign  policy,  he  wrote, 


has  been  our  assumption  that  Communism 
"was  monolithic  and  universal  .  .  .  This  we 
have  clung  to  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
Communism  Is  as  varied  as  any  other  Ism." 
His  thought  Is  quoted  here  only  because  it 
Is  endlessly  repeated  and  Is  utterly  false. 
The  fact  Is.  no  American  administration  has 
regarded  Communism  as  a  monolith,  Tito's 
Communism  was  kept  aBoat  In  a  stormy  time 
only  by  plentiful  aid  from  the  Truman  Ad- 
ministration. Poland  and  Yugoslavia  were 
saved  by  help  from  the  Elsenhower  Adminis- 
tration. Kennedy  and  Johnson  zealously 
built  bridges  to  some  Communisms  while 
restraining  others.  Johnson  has  even  offered 
aid  to,  of  all  nations.  North  Vietnam. 

Prof.  Commager  Illustrates  a  curious  flaw- 
in  American  Intellectuals.  They  are  rather 
good  at  commenting  on  the  safe  past.  But  In 
the  crunches  of  current  affairs,  they  tend  to 
disintegrate.  They  throw  off  the  disciplines 
of  scholarship  and  reason,  and  become  will- 
ing prey  to  cliche,  prejudice  and  even  hys- 
teria. 

Recently  when  the  Middle  East  was  rising 
towards  conflict,  Mrs.  Barbara  Tuchman.  the 
historian,  wrote  a  remarkable  letter  to  news- 
papers in  New  York  and  Washington.  It 
amounted  to  a  shrUl  demand  that  we  enter 
a  war  which  was  not  going  on,  on  the  side  of 
a  nation  which  would  only  have  been  em- 
barrassed by  our  zeal.  Gone  was  the  calm, 
clear  Intellect  that  wrote  the  "Guns  of 
August," 

But  It  Is  Vietnam  that  remains  the  chief 
solvent  of  Intellect.  And  no  part  of  that  sub- 
ject reduces  so  many  scholars  to  schoolboys 
as  the  matter  of  proposing  alternatives  to  our 
present  policy  In  Vietnam. 

Prof.  Arthur  Schleslnger  has  proposed  as 
a  way  out  that  we  adopt  the  "Laos  model," 
though  he  must  know  that  there  is  no  such 
thing.  The  Laos  agreement  of  1962  was  never 
honored  by  the  Communists  who  proceeded 
Instead  to  seize  two-thirds  of  that  little 
country,  and  would  have  taken  the  rest,  had 
we  not  tied  their  forces  down  in  South  Viet- 
nam In  1965. 

Prof  Galbralth  has  dusted  off  the  unwork- 
able old  enclave  policy  and  offered  it  up  as  a 
new  alternative.  Richard  Goodwin  has  of- 
fered the  Inspired  alternative  of  forming  a 
committee.  ,  „  ,  .  „_ 

Young  Dr.  James  Thomson  of  Harvard  has 
drawn  on  his  past  experience  as  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  National  Security  Council 
to  reveal  that  realistic  alternatives  to  the 
present  course  have  been  offered  the  Presi- 
dent repeatedly.  But,  he  wrote  recently,  the 
administration  stubbornly  rejected  all  other 
ways  out.  Dr.  Thomson  was  wise  not  to  spe- 
cify what  those  alternatives  were.  This  re- 
Dorter  has  done  some  painstaking  research 
on  them  and  can  say  that  mostly  they  were 
alternatives  In  the  sense  that  cutting  off 
one's  head  Is  an  alternative  to  suffering  a 

Roger  Hllsman.  late  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, now  teaching  at  Columbia,  has  pub- 
lished a  book  with  many  virtues  but  ako 
with  some  vices.  The  most  harmful  of  the 
latter  Is  his  alleged  Inside  Information— 
which  he  never  specifies— that  Kennedy 
would  never  have  gone  for  the  present  Viet- 
nam policy,  in  fact,  the  public  and  available 
evidence  Is  otherwise.  Including  a  speech 
made  In  Germany  by  Robert  Kennedy  at 
John  Kennedy's  request.  Indicating  that  the 
young  President  considered  Vietnam  as  vital 
a  commitment  as  Berlin.  'When  otu-  limited 
special  Forces,  so  highly  regarded  by  Mr. 
Hllsman,  failed  to  halt  the  flood  of  Commu- 
nist infiltrators  In  1965,  there  Is  every  reason 
to  think  that  John  Kennedy  would  have  re- 
sorted to  massive  U.  S.  Intervention  to  save 
a  commitment  he  considered  so  essential. 

Real  alternatives  to  present  policy  are  bad- 
ly needed.  The  failure  of  conspicuous  Intel- 
lectuals to  provide  them  Is  forgivable.  But 
the  false  Impression  they  create  that  easy 
alternatives  exist  If  only  the  administration 


were   bright    or   humane   enough   to   accept 
them.  Is  not. 


FATE,  FATALISM,  AISTO  THE  WAR  IN 
■VIETNAM 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  any- 
one who  is  involved  in  making  policy  de- 
cisions, or  indeed  anyone  who  merely 
observes  the  tide  of  world  affairs,  must 
come  away  with  a  heightened  sense  of 
the  Umitations  under  which  men  and 
nations  labor  in  controlling  events  or  in 
determining  their  destinies.  This  was 
true  of  Tacitus  as  he  surveyed  the  decay 
of  the  Roman  Republic:  his  histories  at- 
tributed much  importance  to  the  virtues 
and  the  vices  of  famous  men,  but  there 
was  always  a  large  and  imponderable 
role  reserved  for  "fortune."  The  fact  that 
some  2,000  years  later  various  notions  of 
fate  and  fortune  still  enter  into  our 
historical  thinking  bespeaks  something 
significant,  I  think,  about  the  human 
condition.  But  such  thinking  also  has 
its  inadequacies  and  its  dangers.  It  is  my 
intention  today,  simply  and  in  brief 
compass,  to  point  to  a  particular  kind  of 
fatalistic  thinking  that  has  arisen  con- 
cerning the  war  in  Vietnam  and  to  com- 
ment on  what  I  regard  to  be  the  perUs  of 
such  a  state  of  mind. 

It  is  a  state  of  mind  not  peculiar  to  any 
particular  faction.  How  often  do  we  hear 
it  said  that,  whatever  the  Nation's  past 
mistakes  in  Southeast  Asia  might  have 
been  "'We  are  in  there  now,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  and  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  see  it  through,"  By  "see  it  through" 
is  usually  meant  at  least  a  continuation 
of  the  present  level  of  conflict,  in  degree 
and  in  kind,  or  more  often,  a  graduated 
intensification     of     the     conflict.     This 
amounts  to  far  more  than  the  obvious 
and  indisputable  point  that  a  total  or 
immediate  withdrawal  is  not  a  Hve  op- 
tion—if  indeed  it  ever  has  been.  The 
fatalistic  argument  rather  implies  that 
military  involvement  has  its  own  logic, 
its  own   inexorable  necessities— and  it 
often  also  implies  that  we  uninitiated 
politicians  and  civilians  can  "never  really 
understand"  how  the  logic  operates.  We 
are  not  free  to  look  first  and  foremost 
at  our  long-term  objectives  in  Vietnam, 
to    formulate    alternative    or    comple- 
mentary means  to  those  ends,  to  weigh 
the  costs  and  benefits  of  various  sorts  of 
miUtary  means  and  compare  them  to 
other  means. 

The  fatalistic  reasoning  we  are  hear- 
ing more  and  more  nowadays  does  not 
permit  this  sort  of  measured  and  rea- 
soned response.  We  are  rather  counseled 
to  take  our  present  military  posture  as 
a  "given"  and  are  told  that  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  do  whatever  it  takes  to 
make  that  policy  "succeed,"  Such  a  state 
of  mind  is  dangerous  indeed.  I  beheve, 
and  singularly  inappropriate  to  our 
Vietname.se  involvement. 

It  may  be  that  the  "inexorable  logic" 
of  military  involvement  does  not  even 
apply  to  the  Vietnam  war— that  victory 
and  cbnquest  as  we  have  thought  of  them 
in  our  past  conflicts  cannot  be  our  ob- 
jectives here.  Our  leaders  have  in  fact 
said  as  much.  But  even  if  we  were  to 
conclude  that  some  sort  of  "conquest"  is 
within  our  purview,  it  is  important  that 
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we  weigh  carefully  the  payoffs  over 
against  the  costs  and  dangers  and  ago- 
nies that  stepped  up  military  action  en- 
tails— and  that  we  continue  to  consider 
alternative  means  of  brmging  the  con- 
flict to  an  honorable  conclusion.  It  is 
precisely  this  kind  of  calculation  that 
fatalistic  thinking  all  too  often  does  not 
permit.  Bogged  down  by  our  sense  of  ne- 
cessities, the  war  becomes  for  us  a 
"morass"  rather  than  a  limited  and  less- 
than-ultimate  means,  among  other 
means  to  be  applied  to  the  resolution 
of  an  enormously  complex  and  sensitive 
international  situation 

But  fatalism  is  not  displayed  merely 
by  those  who  support  or  are  resigned  to 
our  present  military  program.  It  repre- 
sents a  disquieting  aspect  of  the  argu- 
ments of  many  critics  of  that  program  as 
well. 

Events  of  the  past  10  years,  again,  are 
seen  as  following  one  another  with  inex- 
orable necessity.  Just  as  defenders  of 
our  present  policy  talk  as  though  the 
policies  of  the  Eisenhower,  Kennedy, 
and  Johnson  administrations  were  all 
of  a  piece  and  could  not  have  been  other- 
wise, so  too  do  the  critics  often  speak  as 
though  one  step  necessarily  led  to  an- 
other. Thus  we  hear  righteous  castlga- 
tlons  of  those  who  did  not  see  what  was 
coming,  who  did  not  move  to  stop  it 
"while  there  was  still  time."  It  too  often 
seems  that  the  critics  are  more  Inter- 
ested In  bewailing  the  tragedy  of  our 
"morass"  than  they  are  in  finding  a  way 
out. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us  who 
are  concerned  about  and  thinking  about 
this  war.  not  merely  hawks  or  doves  or 
any  other  faction,  would  do  well  to  heed 
the  admonition  of  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader: 

Let  U8  not  permit  our  apprehension  .  .  . 
to  slide  Into  Tatallsm  and  Into  acceptance 
that  nothing  constructive  can  be  done  and 
that  military  action  alone  will  win  this  war. 

The  truth  is  that  fatalism,  in  the  short 
nm.  Is  the  easy  way  out  It  is  a  conven- 
ient state  of  mind  for  those  who  simply 
wish  us  to  continue  or  to  step  up  our 
present  military  course  and  not  to  be 
bothered  with  the  admitted  uncertainties 
and  imponderables  of  alternative 
courses.  It  is  also  a  convenient  state  of 
mind  for  those  whose  primary  purpose  is 
to  fix  moral  blame,  to  find  someone  to 
condemn  for  taking  supposedly  fatal 
steps  or  for  "speaking  out  '  or  failing  to 
"speak  out."  It  is  a  perfect  state  of  mind, 
in  other  words,  for  both  those  who  seek 
to  preserve  the  status  quo  and  for  those 
who  want  to  chuck  the  "whole  damn 
mess."  It  is  a  much  U-ss  adequate  frame 
of  mind  for  those  who  refuse  to  view 
Vietnam  sis  a  morass  or  a  treadmill  and 
who  are  interested  in  seeing  us  pursue. 
before  It  really  Is  too  late,  more  imagina- 
tive and  less  exclusively  military  paths  to 
peace.  All  of  us,  to  the  extent  that  we 
have  been  disheartened  or  cowed  by  the 
prophets  of  military  or  moral  necessity, 
might  do  well  to  recall  the  words 
Shakespeare  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Cas- 
sias: 

Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  ihelr  fate 
The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  Is  not  In  our  stars. 
But  In  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 


Therefore.  I  would  suggest  that  while 
necessities  do  exist  and  certain  events 
are  beyond  our  control,  a  thoroughgoing 
fatahsm  is  a  dangerous  and  inadequate 
point  of  view  for  one  formulating  or 
criticizing  foreign  policy,  particularly 
military  policy. 

The  truth  is.  of  course,  that  there  was 
no  "turning  point  '  in  our  policy  in  Viet- 
nam from  which  all  else  has  resulted. 
There  have  boen  hundreds  of  decisions 
made,  each  bounded  by  certain  neces- 
sities, but  each  made  m  the  face  of  nu- 
merous alternatives — w  hich  may  or  may 
not  have  been  considered  and  dealt  with. 
Just  as  there  have  been  hundreds  of  de- 
cisions, there  will  be  hundreds  more. 
There  are  and  there  will  be  alternatives. 
Tlie  pursuit  of  one  sort  of  military  logic 
or  another  is  only  one  among  many  pos- 
sible courses  and.  indeed,  there  are  indi- 
cations that  certain  aspects  of  that  pur- 
suit might  well  be  counterproductive 
Our  prime  goal,  hopefully,  is  still  a  sta- 
bilized South  Vietnam,  secure  from  the 
conflicts  and  the  designs  of  world  pow- 
ers. The  first  step  this  is  still  a  cease-fire 
and  negotiations.  It  is  important  that 
measured  military  activity  be  accom- 
panied by  renewed  diplomatic  initiatives, 
by  an  openness  to  and  an  encoui  atjement 
of  international  efforts  at  medie.tion.  by 
the  consideration  and  the  proposal,  pub- 
licly and  privately,  of  various  altt-rnatives 
for  adjustment,  compromise,  stabilization 
and  settlement,  which  we  and  other 
parties  concerned  might  find  acceptable 
or  at  least  worth  discussing.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  we  give  to  the  enemy  po.sitive  as 
well  as  negative  incentives  for  ending  the 
conflict;  the  military  logic  at  its  best  can 
deal  with  only  half  of  that  task.  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  not  harden  his  position, 
but  that  we  attempt  to  create  a  situa- 
tion where  matters  of  common  interest 
can  be  recognized  and  pursued. 

It  is  here,  in  a  sense,  that  my  argu- 
ment comes  full  circle.  I  have  been  say- 
ing that  we  must  not  fall  into  a  fatalistic 
state  of  mind,  that  we  must  recognize 
and  act  upon  tho  alternatives  that  we 
have.  But  I  am  acknowledging  that  the 
fatalists  have  a- point:  that  our  policies 
can  be  self-reinforcing,  can  harden  our 
own  positions  and  those  of  the  enemy, 
and  thus  can  constrict  the  range  of  alter- 
natives we  have  in  future  instances.  And 
I  would  urge  that  we  u.se  our  present 
ranee  of  options  in  ?nch  a  way  as  to 
maximize  our  maneuverability  in  the 
future. 

I  have  argued  that  certain  advocates  of 
stepped-up  military  activity  display  a 
fatalistic  cast  of  mind.  I  would  further 
argue  that  these  policies  often  tend  to 
be  self-fulfilling  They  proceed  from  a 
failure  to  recognize  the  existence  of  al- 
ternative means,  and  their  effect  may  be 
In  fact  to  restrict  the  number  and  range 
of  means  available. 

Let  me  try  to  be  more  concrete. 

It  is  useful,  I  think,  to  consider  the 
bombinu  of  North  Vietnam  from  this 
point  of  view — although,  of  course,  other 
considerations  must  be  broueht  to  bear 
on  the  problem  as  well.  What  is  the  effect 
of  continued  bombing  on  the  range  of  al- 
ternatives which  might  be  available  to  us 
and  to  the  enemy:' 

There  are  Indications  that  the  effect 


of  the  bombing,  far  from  increasing  the 
likelihood  of  negotiation  and  settlement, 
could  be  to  harden  the  positions  of  ali 
concerned.  It  might  tend  to  force  North 
Vietnam  to  "dig  In"  psychologically  and 
militarily  and  to  rely  increasingly  on 
Communist  China;  the  net  effect  would 
be  a  reduced  willingness  or  ability  to 
compromise  and  come  to  a  settlement 
and.  consequently,  less  openness  to  dip- 
lomatic advances.  The  effect  In  the 
United  States  might  be  to  stimulate  a 
new  inflexibility  in  public  opinion,  "an 
unhealthy  and  unproductive  war  fever" 
in  Senator  Morton's  terms,  and  thus  to 
increase  the  political  risks  attendant 
upon  efforts  to  restrict  or  resolve  the 
conflict. 

A  policy  of  such  moment,  involving 
such  resources,  is  bound  to  result  In  a 
proportionally  greater  and  greater  de- 
pendence on  military  means  and  a  de- 
emphasis  of  other  effort*;  it  is  bound  to 
reinforce  those  who  would  move  on  to 
the  next  stage  in  the  inexorable  dialectic 
of  military  involvement,  and  the  next, 
and  the  next. 

The  bombing,  then,  while  it  might  be 
seen  as  stemming  in  part  from  a  fatal- 
istic state  of  mand  about  our  position  and 
our  alternatives  in  Vietnam  may.  In  fact, 
be  further  narrowing  the  range  of  alter- 
natives which  lie  before  us.  It  is  in  that 
sense  a  .self-fulfilling  policy,  and  it  Is  for 
those  reasons,  among  others,  that  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  carefully  reappraised. 

Let  us  not,  then,  underestimate  the 
alternatives  which  are  ours  as  we  strive 
to  end  the  Vietnamese  conflict  and  to 
stabilize  and  defuse  the  area.  Let  us  not 
be  Intimidated  or  dismayed  by  those  who 
would  chain  us  to  a  set  of  necessities 
supposedly  imposed  upon  us  by  our  pres- 
ence and  our  involvement  in  this  conflict. 
And  let  us  take  care  lest  the  policies  we 
pursue  do  actually  narrow  our  range  of 
alternatives  and  threaten  the  future 
flexibility  of  our  response.  It  Is  impor- 
tant to  recognize  and,  insofar  as  It  Is 
pos.sible,  to  preserve  the  full  ranae  of 
diplomatic,  political,  and  economic— as 
well  as  militai-y — means  which  are  avail- 
able to  us.  Fatalism  has  been  alterna- 
tively utilized  to  justify  the  preservation 
of  the  status  quo,  a  headlong  rush  into 
Armageddon,  or  a  withdrawal  from  de- 
cision and  responsibility.  In  any  instance. 
It  is  a  luxury  we  can  ill  afford. 


hdy  2k, 
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RODMAN  JOB  CORPS  CENTER,  NEW 
BEDFORD.  MASS. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  invite  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators to  an  Interesting  article  by  John  H. 
Fenton  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  June  18.  1967. 

The  article  concerns  the  Rodman  Job 
Corps  Center  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.. 
which  has  just  had  its  contract  renewed 
to  continue  in  operation  for  another 
year.  During  this  past  year,  the  center 
has  progressed  rapidly  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Theodore  E.  Nelson,  and  I  was 
pleased  to  hear  of  this  progress  when  I 
was  chairman  of  a  field  hearing  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Man- 
power, and  Poverty,  in  Ilodman. 

The  article  is  noteworthy  because  It 


shows  the  problems  many  new  Job  Corps 
centers  face,  and  how  the  centers  can 
overcome  these  problems.  Success  did 
not  come  easy  for  the  Rodman  center. 
But  many  private  Individuals  and  com- 
panies were  convinced  of  the  potential 
value  of  the  center  and  worked  for  its 
continuation  and  eventual  success.  To 
me  this  is  a  good  indication  that  the  Job 
Corps  is  a  worthwiiile  program,  and  the 
present  statistics  about  Rodman  grad- 
uates will  corroborate  this.  The  average 
work  entry  wage  for  graduates  Is  now 
$1 70  per  hour,  and  only  5  percent  of  the 
boys  admitted  to  the  center  have  been 
discharged.  Mr.  Nelson's  efforts  are  now 
l)eing  rewai^d  with  a  new  contract  be- 
tween the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity and  Science  Research  Associates, 
Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  IBM. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
A  Job  Corps  Unht  Gets  New  Chance— New 

Bedford  Eases  HosTnx  ArrrruDE  as  Battles 

End 

(By  John  H.  Fenton) 

New  Bedford.  Mass..  June  14. — The  Rod- 
man Job  Corps  Center,  on  the  verge  of  being 
run  out  of  town  a  year  ago,  has  a  new  lease 
on  life,  worth  $4.3-mllllon. 

The  figure  represents  the  amount  of  a  new, 
one-year  contract  between  the  Rodman 
Training  Center,  Inc.,  and  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  Scientific  Research  Asso- 
ciates. Inc..  of  Chicago,  an  educational  pub- 
lishing company.  Is  the  parent  company  of 
the  training  center.  The  Chicago  company 
is  a  subsidiary  of  the  International  Business 
Machines  Corporation. 

Most  of  the  funds  will  be  spent  In  New 
Bedford,  a  city  of  diversified  Industry  and 
an  even  stranger  diversity  of  ethnic  cultures 
in  its  100,000  popvilation. 

Some  of  the  ethnic  groups,  who  tend  to 
live  in  enclaves  to  preserve  their  native  cul- 
tures, are  Cape  Verde  Islanders,  mainland 
Portuguese,  English,  Polish,  Puerto  Rlcans. 
Brazilians  and  Irish.  They  represent  the  two 
major  industrial  eras  of  New  Bedford,  fishing 
and  textiles,  which  successively  rose  and  fell. 

FIGHTS    PERILED   PROGRAM 

Clashes  between  some  of  the  students  at 
the  Job  Corps  Center  and  youths  of  New  Bed- 
ford last  year  threatened  to  wreck  the  pro- 
gram. 

But  an  Intensive  campaign  of  community 
relations,  under  a  new,  tough-minded  direc- 
tor, saved  the  day.  And  the  City  Council, 
which  had  voted  11  to  0  on  May  23.  1966,  to 
aslc  President  Johnson  to  get  rid  of  the  cen- 
ter, gave  the  new  director,  Theodore  E.  Nel- 
son, a  9  to  2  vote  of  confidence  on  Dec,  8, 
1956. 

The  training  center,  situated  on  a  former 
United  States  Army  site  overlooking  Appona- 
gansett  Bay.  at  tlie  south  end  of  the  city, 
seelcs  to  educate  and  train  young  men  who 
are  unemploved  dropouts  from  school  or  who 
have  no  m.irketable  skills.  It  Is  part  of  the 
war  on  poverty  under  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

A  two-vcar  contract  for  $8.7-milllon  was 
signed  inMarch,  1965,  and  the  first  students 
began  to  arrive  at  the  60-acre  center  that 
August.  The  present  enrollment  Is  614,  of 
whom  57  per  cent  are  non-white.  They  aver- 
age around  17  to  18  years  of  age. 

Trouble  began  almost  as  soon  as  the  center 
opened.  Many  of  the  young  men  came  from 
states  where  they  could  drink  at  the  age  of 
18.  The  legal  age  In  Massachusetts  Is  21.  But 
there  are  ways  of  evading  the  law. 

Within  nine  months  57  members  of  the 


corps  had  been  arrested  In  New  Bedford, 
mostly  for  drunkenness  or  disorderly  con- 
duct. Then,  on  May  21,  1966,  a  full-scale  bat- 
tle was  narrowly  averted  when  several  score 
Rodman  youths  were  stopped  by  city  police 
outside  the  gates  following  reports  that 
corpsmen  were  headed  uptown  to  settle 
scores  with  local  youths  over  girls. 

Ralph  J.  Saulnler,  a  member  of  the  City 
Council,  who  lives  near  the  center,  said,  "We 
have  a  battleground;  It  Is  not  so  much  the 
boys  who  were  brawling,  It  Is  the  other  500 
inside  we're  afraid  of." 

After  Mr.  Saulnler  led  the  council  fight  to 
have  the  center  removed,  Mr.  Nelson,  a  Har- 
vard graduate  who  was  formerly  associated 
with  the  Research  Associates,  took  over  as  di- 
rector. He  laid  down  strict  rules  for  the  stu- 
dents. 

One  Rodman  student  said  of  Mr.  Nelson, 
"We  call  him  'Sundown,'  because  if  you  mess 
up  here,  he'll  have  you  out  by  sundown." 

By  last  December,  the  tide  had  turned. 
And  In  March  of  this  year,  Rodman  was  host 
to  265  leading  New  Bedford  residents  at  a 
"thank  you  dinner"  for  giving  the  center  a 
new  chance. 

The  success  of  the  efforts  at  forging  a  new 
Image  came  several  days%igo  with  the  signing 
of  the  new  contract. 


UPWARD  BOUND 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  Invite  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators to  an  article  published  in  the  Bos- 
ton Globe  of  June  25,  1967.  The  article 
outlines  the  course  of  study  and  the 
recreational  and  social  activities  that 
will  be  offered  in  the  Upward  Bound  pro- 
gram at  Boston  College  this  summer. 

I  have  long  supported  the   Upward 
Bound  program  because  I  believe  that 
the  close  pupil-tutor  ratio  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  In  a  wide  range  of 
cultural  activities  is  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  motivate  young  people  whose  environ- 
ments have  too  long  stifled  their  curi- 
osity and  enthusiasm.  I  invite  attention 
specifically  to  the  exchange  visit  with 
the  Upward  Bound  program  in  Maine, 
which  will  be  Included  In  this  summer's 
activities.  I  feel  that  this  exchange  con- 
cept will  illustrate  the  fine  programing 
established  by  Mr.  Ulysses  Shelton,  the 
director  of  the  Boston  College  program. 
Not  only  will  this  visit  enable  young 
people  to  escape  the  crowded  slum  con- 
ditions in  Boston;  It  will  also  give  them 
a  chance  to  learn  of  the  problems  faced 
by  other  young  people  In  another  part 
of  the  coimtry.  I  commend  not  only  Mr. 
Shelton,  but  the  other  members  of  the 
Boston  College  faculty  and  student  body 
and  the  teachers  from  the  Boston  area 
schools  who  will  be  participating  in  the 
Upward  Bound  program.  I  am  certain 
that  they  wUl  find  their  summer  experi- 
ence rewarding  and  that  their  efforts 
will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  the  98 
students. 

I  know  that  this  summer's  program 
will  be  every  bit  as  successful  as  last 
year's  and  hope  that  Boston  College  will 
continue  to  make  this  important  contri- 
bution to  the  antlpoverty  effort  in  the 
years  ahead. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Upward  Bound  Program  in  Jvli  at  Boston 
College 
Ninety-eight  students  from  the  Greater 
Boston  area  will  participate  In  the  Upward 
Bound  program  at  Boston  College  July  5- 
Aug.  25. 

High  school  Juniors  and  seniors  and  June 
graduates  from  Charlestown,  Roxbury,  Cam- 
bridge, \  Dorchester,  East  Boston  and  the 
South  End,  will  live  in  campus  residence 
halls  with  18  graduate  and  undergraduate 
tutor-counselors,  and  take  college  level 
courses  In  English,  mathematics,  social 
studies  and  speech. 

The  program,  designed  to  lift  the  moti- 
vational, asplratlonal  and  educational  levels 
of  low  Income  students,  expects  to  bring 
each  student  up  to  the  capacity  at  which 
he  can  function,  according  to  Ulysses  Shel- 
ton, Upward  Bound  director  at  Boston 
College. 

Each  student  takes  three  or  four  courses 
every  morning.  Afternoons  are  spent  going 
over"  the  day's  assignments  with  the  tutor- 
counselors  and  in  organized  athletic  pro- 
grams. The  agenda  also  includes  workshops 
in  dramatics,  classical  folk  music  and  Jazz, 
and  creative  writing,  as  well  as  a  series  of 
field  trips. 

There  will  be  two  new  aspects  to  this  year's 
program,  Shelton  reports.  The  first  Is  an 
exchange  program  with  Upward  Bound  stu- 
dents at  Bowdoln  College,  Brunswick,  Me., 
whereby  25  Maine  students  and  their  coun- 
selors will  spend  five  days  on  the  Boston  Col- 
lege campus  while  their  counterparts  at  B.C. 
go  to  Maine. 

Students  remaining  on  the  B.C.  campus 
will  act  as  hosts  and  will  have  a  visiting  stu- 
dent as  a  roommate.  This  will  Introduce  stu- 
dents from  an  essentially  urban  background 
to  rural  life,  while  rural  students  will  be- 
come acquainted  with  aspects  of  city  life. 
The  teaching  staff  is  composed  of  faculty 
members  from  Boston  College  and  the 
Greater  Boston  schools.  They  are  Morton 
Weinert,  Boston  Latin;  Michael  G.  Burnett, 
Belmont  High  SchocT;  Sandra  Harper.  Mar- 
blehead  High  School;  Mrs.  Mary  McKay, 
Tufts  University,  and  Thomas  Klnsey,  Boston 
Latin. 

Boston  College  members  are  Robert  Sllber- 
nagel,  Theresa  A.  Powell,  William  Jardus  and 
Marv  Twarowskl. 


FLIGHT  SAFETY  RESEARCH 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  nationwide  interest  in  air 
safetv,  I  wish  to  share  with  the  U.S. 
Senate  the  outstanding  testimony  given 
Friday,  July  21,  before  the  Committee 
on  Goveniment  Operations  in  hearings 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  64,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Commission  on  Bal- 
anced Economic  Development,  and  S. 
1602,  designed  to  establish  viable  non- 
defense  uses  of  Glasgow  Air  Force  Base. 

This  testimony  was  given  by  Maj.  Gen. 
Joseph  D.  Caldara,  U.S.  Air  Force  re- 
tired, president  of  the  Flight  Safety 
Foundation.  The  outstanding  creden- 
tials for  this  testimony  of  General 
Caldara  are  obvious  as  you  note  the  fol- 
lowing biographical  information: 

Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  D.  Caldara,  known 
throughout  aviation  as  "Smokey,"  ac- 
cepted appointment  as  president  of  the 
foundation  on  March  1,  1964,  following 
the  retirement  from  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
after  33  years  of  active  duty. 

A  highlight  of  his  military  career  was 
as  Director  of  Flight  Safety  Research. 
He  assumed  this  post  in  February  1955, 
and  his  responsibilities  included  all  Air 
Force  matters  pertaining  to  prevention 
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of  aircraft  accidents.  That  same  year  he 
initiated  an  aircraft  accident  prevention 
program  directed  toward  "getting  ahead 
of  the  aircraft.' 

The  success  of  various  mterrelated  pro- 
grams initiated  by  General  Caldara,  both 
within  the  Air  Force  and  the  aviation 
Industry,  caused  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  to  expand  his 
safety  functions  to  include  the  missile. 
nuclear,  and  ground  areas.  It  designated 
General  Caldara  in  June  1959  the  Air 
Force's  first  Deputy  Inspector  General. 
Safety,  Headquarters,  US  Air  Force. 
Washington,  consolidating  under  his 
command  all  Air  Force  .safety  functions 
involving  air.  missile,  nuclear,  and 
ground  safety. 

Among  his  maiiy  top  nonmilitary 
awards  for  work  in  accident  prevention 
and  direct  savine  of  lives  are  the  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  Award  triven  in  January 
1959;  the  Monsanto  Safety  Award  by  the 
Aviation  Space  Writers  Association  at 
their  May  1959  national  convention  in 
Washington;  and  m  1962  the  Flight 
Safety  Foundations  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Award. 

His  many  military  assignments  include 
a  World  War  II  tour  of  duty  as  A.s.sistant 
Chief  of  Staff.  Operations  for  Air.  in  the 
South  Pacific  a  po.stwar  a.s.sit;nment  to 
Alaska  as  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff.  Opera- 
tions; and  later  Chief  of  Staff,  Alaskan 
Air  Command;  a  division  commander  in 
the  Strategic  Air  Command,  a  planner 
on  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff:  and  a  com- 
mander of  the  Far  East  Air  Forces' 
Bomber  Command  with  headquarters  in 
Yokota,  Japan. 

General  Caldara  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Aviation  Ciub  of  Washington. 
Wings  Club  of  New  York.  Aerospace 
Medical  Association,  National  A.ssocia- 
tion  Accident  Inve.st^L'ators  Survival  & 
Flight  Equipment  Association,  and  the 
Aerospace  Industrial  Life  Sciences  Asso- 
ciation. 

General  Caldara's  testimony  is  imam- 
native  In  that  he  suggests  the  establish- 
ment of  a  flight  safety  systems  research 
program  at  the  .soon  to  be  vacated  SlOO 
million  Glasgow  Air  Force  Ba.-e  in  north- 
eastern Montana  Tins  concept  appears 
to  me  to  be  an  ideal  con.scrvation  of  valu- 
able human  and  material  resources. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  General 
Caldara's  testimony  and  the  text  of  the 
brochure  of  the  Flight  Safety  Foundation 
be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows 

Testimony  of  General  Caldara 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee.  First     to   v.illd.ite   the    basis   of   the 
statements  I  am  ab<jut  to  make,  the  follow- 
ing Information   Is   provided 

The  Flight  Safety  Found.atlon  Is  an  Inde- 
pendent, civilian,  non-government,  non- 
profit organization  which  devotes  lt«  entire 
efforts  to  up^.idlng  the  levels  of  flight  safety 
throughout  the  .\v:atlon  Community,  ii'.l  In 
the  Interest  of  the  general  public  It  has  a 
recognized  reputation  for  objectivity 
throughout  the  aviation   world 

The  Foundation  accomplishes  ir.s  objec- 
tive by  functioning  as  an  Ar'  Safety  Info'- 
maticm  Interchange  Through  the  timely  and 
Informative  PSP  safety  publication.'?,  it  Itt-eps 
pilots  and  others  Involved  in  aircraft  opera- 
tions current  on  safety  matters   that   affect 


their  profession  A  personal  information  in- 
terchange is  provided  through  Critique 
Panel.<  special  presentations  and  Safety 
Seminars  which  also  serve  to  get  the  word 
out  on  new  devices,  developments  and  pro- 
cedures, as  wt-11  as  the  shared  experiences 
and  knowledge  of  others,  that  can  contrib- 
ute  to  improving  air  safety 

It  also  provides  Air  Safety  Problem  Solt- 
tnjhscrvlces  by  a  staff  of  technical  specialists 
who  are  available  to  consult  with  members 
and  advise  them  on  safety  problems  they 
may  encounter  These  specialists  are  back- 
stopped  by  the  research  facilities  and  exten- 
sive reference  files  which  the  Foundation 
maintains 

Founded  more  than  twenty  ye.irs  ago,  the 
Foundation  ha.s  worked  closely  with  manu- 
facturers in  the  production  of  all  types  of 
aviation  product.i  from  airframes  to  sub- 
components, with  the  scheduled  air  car- 
riers, the  supplementals  the  cargo  carriers, 
corporate  aviation  and  the  general  aviation 
segment  of  the  aviation  community  This 
does  not  infer  that  all  of  these  segments  of 
the  aviation  commimlty  have  not  had  flight 
safety  programs  of  one  snrt  or  another.  But 
the  history  of  the  Flight  Safety  Foundation 
indicates  that  a  more  effective  interface  be- 
tween the  various  components  of  aviation 
from  manufacturers  and  air  carriers  to  the 
■private  pilot"  Is  a  must  If  the  ultimate  in 
flight  safety,  without  Inhibiting  flight  opera- 
tions. Is  to  be  achieved  Attached  to  this 
statement  is  a  short  brochure  with  further 
details  on  the  Flight  Safety  Foundation. 

Everyone  In  the  Aviation  Community — 
whether  directly  involved  as  a  participant,  as 
user  or  as  an  observer — cannot  help  but  be 
deeply  concerned  about  aircraft  accidents 
The  problem  of  aircraft  accident  prevention 
has  been,  l.s,  and  will  be  a  continuing  one  of 
vital  Imporrance  to  everyone  participating 
in  the  effort.s  of  the  Aviation  Community  It 
is  probably  brout;ht  to  the  public  attention 
only  as  a  re.«ult  of  the  headlines  informing 
the  world  of  an  air  carrier  cat.-vRtrophe,  or 
perhaps  with  less  publicity,  another  General 
Aviation  aircraft  accident  The  outstanding 
flight  safety  achieved  to  date  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  US  air  carriers  must  be  recog- 
nized for  what  It  is;  the  end  product  of  the 
maximizing  of  efUciency  in  flight  operations 
with  the  safety  of  the  general  public  upper- 
most In  mind  However,  future  carrier  op- 
eratlon.s  will  demand  even  greater  efforts  In 
this  regard  Second  onlv  to  »tr  carrier  opera- 
tions Is  the  almost  phenomenal  safetv  record 
of  the  professional  pilots  flying  corporate  air- 
craft for  business  purposes. 

While  some  Individuals,  supposedly  rep- 
resenting various  segments  of  the  General 
Aviation  Community,  have  expressed  and  do 
continue  to  express  their  satisfaction  with 
the  present  accident  pre\ention  situation  in 
my  opinion  aircraft  accident  prevention  to 
date  Is  not  adequate  to  the  existing  opera- 
tions of  General  Aviation 

Too  few  people  realize  that  aircraft  ac- 
cident prevention  has  a  definite  economic 
effect  In  that  it  is  a  most  positive  factor  In 
the  conservation  of  national  economic  re- 
sources. The  cost  of  today's  airline  aircraft 
In  the  •5-$10  million  dollar  raniie  will  be 
doub;ed,  tripled  and  perhaps  exceed  even 
that  within  the  next  decade.  No  attempt  Is 
made  to  put  a  price  tag  on  the  cost  of  himian 
lives — lost  in  the  fatal  accident  But  each 
year  that  sees  an  Improvement  In  the  .lafety 
record.  1  e  ,  the  accumulation  of  more  Hying 
hours  and  more  miles  between  accidents  - 
sees  Just  that  much  more  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  of  the  United  States  conserved 
for  the  benefit  of  the  pople — both  now  and 
In  the  future  In  my  opinion,  every  executive 
of  every  airline  and  every  aircraft  manufac- 
turer, and  all  other  people  connected  with 
the  production  and  operation  of  air  carriers 
are  aware  of  the  serious  Impact  that  accident 
losses  have  on  their  economic  viability.  For 
this  reason,  no  other  program  by  the  com- 


mercial air  carriers — both  p.assenger  and 
freight  — received  more  attention  from  as 
many  people  as  that  of  aircraft  accident  pre- 
vention Flying  safety  cuts  across  all  fields 
of  endeavor,  and  is  necessarily  an  Integral 
part  of  the  entire  uir  operation.  A  basic  fac- 
tor complicating  the  aircraft  accident  pre- 
vention effort  Is  the  continuing  increase  in 
performance — designed  and  built  iiUo  eac.>i 
new  generation  of  aircraft.  A  dramatic  ex- 
ample of  this  comes  with  the  advent  of  the 
Boeing  747,  the  Jumbo-Jet.  and  the  SST.  the 
supersonic  transport  This  increased  per- 
formance has  a  slgniflcunce  which  sometimes 
may  not  be  recoiiiilzed  by  everyone  Involved 
With  aviation. 

It  lies  in  the  fact  that  even  though  the 
probability  of  a  major  accident  may  become 
less  in  the  next  several  year.s.  such  an  ac- 
cident is  likely  to  be  more  seriovis  than  ever 
before.  Higher  speeds,  greater  loads,  and  i!ie 
tremendous  Increase  in  the  number  of  pa*- 
sengers  per  aircraft  provide  the  facto.-s 
which  verity  this  statement  As  higher  per- 
f(jrmance.  greater  speed  and  gre;iter  pa?- 
senger-carrying  capability  are  built  into  .•>;.'- 
craft  any  single  accident  is  apt  to  be  more 
dlsiistrous  by  the  mere  fact  of  the  greater 
number  of  people  involved  than  in  the  past. 
While  the  size,  the  altitude  and  the  speed.' 
of  aircraft  in  use  by  General  Aviation  ha-.e 
not  iucreiised  to  the  same  degree  that  air 
carrier  aircraft  have,  their  speed,  range  and 
capability  to  perform  at  altitude  al.so  have 
Increased  tremendously.  The  numl5er  of  air- 
craft accidents,  the  number  of  fatalities  sul- 
fered  by  people  Involved  In  General  Aviation 
aircraft  accident.-  are  grimly  attested  to  by 
the  many  newsp.iper  reports.  While-  the  unit 
cost  of  the  individual  general  aviation  air- 
craft is  of  a  much  smaller  order,  the  human 
suffering  caused  by  accidents  can  only  be 
imagined.  No  means  have  been  developed  to 
measure  the  suffering  and — yes — the  eco- 
nomic impact  on  the  him^an  re^^ources  of  the 
Unlte<l  States  when  a  doctor  and  his  lamilv 
or  a  lawyer  or  a  senior  business  executive  or 
any  one  Is  lost  due  to  this  type  of  tragic 
occurrence. 

Very  recently  the  National  Transportatior 
Safety  Board  announced  the  publication  of 
a  study  of  the  influence  of  airplane  design  on 
accident-s  In  cases  where  the  pilot  was  found 
responsible.  According  to  a  st.itemcnt  by  Mr 
David  Thomfis,  Assistant  Administrator  c! 
the  Federal  Aviation  .■\dmlnlstration  80  ^  of 
the  general  aviation  accidents  wire  due  to 
the  luck  of  proficiency  or  lack  of  procedural 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  pilot.  Tte 
NTSB  study  cited  84  or  3.147  accidents  in 
1964  a.s  Involving  pilot  error  as  a  causal  ele- 
ment. 

However,  the  study  did  not  stop  with  this 
determination  but  found  that  typical  pilot 
errors  in  certain  types  of  accidents  appear 
more  Influenced  by  some  airplane  desiens 
'han  others  Some  designs,  it  was  stated,  do 
not  induce  the  pilot  to  err  directly  but  do 
make  tf  difficult  for  him  not  to  err,  or  pre- 
clude .m  effective  response  In  some  particular 
phase  of  flight. 

The  study  disclosed  that  certain  types  of 
accidents  are  related  primarily  to  detail  de- 
sign, especially  those  that  Involve  retr.ictable 
landing  gear  and  fuel  systems  mismanage- 
ment. In  tliese  cases.  Improper  sensing  of 
controls,  inadequate  identification  of  con- 
tnils.  Inadequate  indication  and  or  warning 
to  the  pilot  and  lack  of  standardization  were 
found  to  be  the  major  de.slgn  factors. 

In  other  cases,  the  board  reported,  it  »?• 
peared  that  information  to  the  pilot  in  fllgbt 
manuals  was  Inadequate  and  thus  led  tc 
ac(  idents  during  take-offs  or  landings. 

Included  In  this  category  are  lack  of  data 
on  critical  cross  winds  and  the  effect  of 
surfaces  other  than  javed  runways  and 
lack  of  adequate  margins  between  stalling 
speed  and  .ecommended  tike-off  speed 

■Design-Induced  error. '■  the  board  f>- 
plained,  ■may  be  Interpreted  to  be  the  result 
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of  anv  factor  which  makes  It  difficult  for 
the  pilot  to  prevent  an  accident  and  not 
merely  of  a  factor  which  causes  or  Induces 
one  directly." 

The  study  was  developed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Safetv  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
With  the' financial  assistance  from  the  then 
Federal  Aviation  Agency.  The  study  had  been 
completed  shortly  before  the  Bureau  of 
safetv  was  transferred  to  the  newly  formed 
National    Transportation    Safety    Board    on 

April  1.  ,         „ 

only  recently  the  major  companies  en- 
eaeed  in  Insuring  general  aviation  risks  an- 
nounced very  steep  Increases  in  insurance 
'ates  This  may  have  been  a  coincidence— 
but  it  is  a  startling  one.  But  the  point  to 
be  pondered  here  Is  now  that  the  NTSB  has 
completed  and  published  such  an  outatand- 
ine— and  sorely  needed  analysis  of  general 
aviation  accidents.  HOW— and  WHO— will 
translate  It  Into  positive  aircraft  accident 
prevention? 

It  would  seem  that  this  background  estab- 
Ushes  the  requirement  for  an  effective, 
realistic,  dynamic  and  positive  Flight  Safety 
Systems  Research  program,  directly  related 
to  Senator  Metcalf's  comments  of  21  April 
1967.  In  his  commefcts  wherein  he  presented 
Bill  S1602.  The  Northwest  Regional  Services 
Act.  he  suggested  certain  specific  uses  of 
Glasgow  Air  Force  Base.  I  would  like  to  re- 
late the  idea  of  a  Flight  Safety  Systems 
Research  Program  directly  to: 

A.  A  national  educational  laboratory  and 
demonstration    center    for    testing    and    re- 

-  searching  teaching  methods,  materials  and 
training  aids  in  the  vocational /technical 
fields. 

B.  Aviation  training— pilot,  mechanic, 
electronic  technician. 

C.  A  supersonic  transport  training  center. 

D.  An  aircraft  noise  and  sonic  boom  re- 
search facility. 

E  A  transportation  safety  research  test- 
ing and   experimentation    center. 

The  phra.se  'Flight  Safety  Systems"  was 
used  deliberately  because  under  present 
philosophy  no  such  discipline  is  now  in  ex- 
istence outside  Military  Aviation.  Even  in 
the  flight  safetv  systems  of  the  various  mlli- 
tarv  services,  there  is  no  single  definitizatlon 
of  what  the  flight  safety  discipline  per  se  Is. 
.ind  how  it  could  be  more  effective. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Interface  between 
Senator  Metcalf's  sucgested  use  of  the  Glas- 
?ow  Air  Force   Base   as   ■'a    national    educa- 
tions laboratory.     .  .  for  testing  and  research- 
me  teachlnc  methods,  materials  and  training 
■iids    .  ."  should  be  directly  related  to  "avla- 
non    training— pilot,    mechanic,    electronic 
technlciun"  F'or  the  past  several  years  the 
Flight  Safety  Foundation  has  been  develop- 
l.ng  a  study  leading  to  the  establishment  of  a 
nationally  standardized    pilot    training   pro- 
gram Including  curriculum,  teaching  meth- 
ods, materials  and  training  aids.  While  exist- 
ing Federal   Aviation   Regulations   do  estab- 
lish certain  "required  minimums  "  for  a  pilot 
to  be  designated  a  Private.  Conamerclal,  or 
.\ir  Transport  Rated  pilot,  the  end  product 
Is  far  from  standardized.  This  is  proved  reg- 
ularly  by   the    major    air    carriers    who    can 
accept  oiily  a  fraction   of  pilots  applicants. 
supposedly  qualified  according  to  civil  regu- 
lations, as  pilot  engineers  or  copilots.  In  case 
one  wonders  what  the  relationship  Is  between 
aviation  training,  a  national  educational  lab- 
oratory and  flight  safety  or  aircraft  accident 
prevention,  one  of  the  basic  tenets  of  flight 
safety  philosophy  may   explain   It.   Aircraft 
accident  prevention  can  be  no  more  effective 
than   the    individual    in    the    man-machine 
relationship.  This  closed   loop   of  man   and 
niachlne  can  never  be  more  efficient  than  the 
minimum  efficiency  of  the  man  operating  It. 
That  training  program  which  will  create  the 
mental  attitude  which  wUl  cause  the  pilot 

to   understand    the    problems    he    and    his 

equipment  faces  In  a  given  environment  and 


as  a  result  take  prudent  action  to  avoid  the 
dangerous  aspects  thereof — Is  accident  pre- 
vention at  Its  best. 

This  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  training 
manuals,  such  as  they  are,  are  not  available 
to  those  Individuals  conducting  flight  train- 
ing, if  they  choose  to  use  them.  But  there  is 
not  in  existence  today  national  standardized 
system  or  method  of  flight  training  and 
ground  school  in  use  throughout  the  flight 
training  segment  of  the  Aviation  Commu- 
nity. This  standardization  could  be  developed 
by  a  Flight  Safety  Systems  Research  orga- 
nization at  Glasgow  Air  Force  Base.  It  could 
determine  what  system  Is  the  right  type  to 
produce  the  desired  results.  It  would  utilize 
the  most  modern  of  teaching  methods,  mate- 
rials and  training  aids,  and  as  a  result  pro- 
vide a  pilot,  or  mechanic,  or  techrUclan 
trained  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
technology  and  science  Inherent  in  aviation 
today. 

It  Is  not  because  of  a  whim  of  a  .senior 
executive  or  the  prima  donna  personality  of 
a  chief  pilot  that  airlines  today  are  contract- 
ing with  highly  specialized,  highly  qualified, 
properly  developed  flight  training  schools 
to  produce  pilots  for  airlines'  employ.  It  Is 
an  economical  necessity  brought  about  by  the 
lack  of  standardization  and  the  lack  of  a  well- 
trained  product  from  the  variety  of  flight 
training  operations  now  existence. 

A  properly  organized  Flight  Safety  Systems 
Research  organization  also  would  have  in- 
herent In  It,  the  interface  between  pilot 
training  programs,  supersonic  transport 
tralrUng  programs,  and  the  effects  on  flight 
safety  of  the  effort  necessary  to  research  air- 
craft noise  and  sonic  booms.  All  of  these 
four  suggested  uses  come  well  within  the 
purview  of  a  properly  organized,  Implemented 
and  supervised  transportation  safety  research 
testing  and  experimentation  center. 

The  interface  between  the  various  seg- 
ments of  aviation  offer  Interesting  possi- 
bilities In  their  relationship  to  the  safety 
in  other  types  of  transportation.  To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  little  If  any  of  the  informa- 
tion that  has  been  accumulated,  correlated, 
analyzed  and  distributed  to  Interested  avia- 
tion agencies  has  found  Its  way  to  the  auto- 
motive or  high-speed  railroad  train  design 
engineer. 

As  a  specific  example,  the  Aviation  Safety 
Engineering  Research  Division  of  the  Flight 
Safety    Foundation    has    been    conducting, 
under  government  contract,  research  in  the 
area  of  restraint  systems,  aircraft  seat  con- 
struction, aircraft  fuselage  deformation  and 
fuel  containment  by  test  crashing  the  equip- 
ment. It  Is  presently  Involved  in  research  In 
depth  on  less  flammable  fuels  to  nunimlze 
the    danger    to    survivability    in    post-crash 
fires.  In  any  given  week,  the  newspapers  of 
the  United  States  print  accounts  of  automo- 
bile fatalities  resulting  from  post-crash  fire. 
This  necessary  interplay  of  Information  from 
the    basic    transportation    research    center 
could  do  much  to  save  human  life  and  mini- 
mize the  economic  loss  Involved  in  automo- 
bile as  well  as  aircraft  accidents.  However,  as 
long  as  Individual  segments  of  various  indus- 
tries conduct  their  own  Independent  accident 
prevention  efforts,  such  an  Interplay  and  ex- 
change of  vital  Information  between  all  seg- 
ments of  the  transportation  industry,   will 
not   be   realized.   The   Design   Safety   Notes 
developed  and  published  for  the  past  fifteen 
years  by  the  Flight  Safety  Foundation  and 
used  throughout  the  Aviation  Industry  are 
equally  pertinent  to  accident  prevention  in 
other  realms  of  transportation.  But  there  is 
no  cross-channel  through  which  this  vital 
inf  cwmatlon  can  flow. 

Lest  you  think  that  these  opinions  on  the 
need  for  flight  safety  are  Umlted  to  the  per- 
spective of  one  Involved  In  the  discipline,  let 
me  quote  from  communications  published 
by  a  director,  of  a  State  Aeronautics  Commis- 
sion. 

"The  private  pilot  has  been  neglected  .  .  . 
In  that    (there  Is)    no  "source   or   channej 


wherebv  he  can  keep  up-to-date  on  the  rap- 
idly changing  facets  of  the  aviation  business 
.  .  ".  regarding  fiight  safety  programs  ...  we 
feel  there  has  been  a  serious  lack  in  the  so- 
called  grass  roots  level."  Another  bulletin  to 
general  aviation  personnel  reads:  "The  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  and  your  Aeronautics 
Commission  are  becoming  increasingly  con- 
cerned with  the  accident  rate  affecting  avia- 
tion and  with  the  increasing  number  of 
searches  the  past  two  calendar  years." 

All  example  of  this  concern  on  the  part  of 
government  officials  was  expressed  in  a 
speech  delivered  by  Bobble  R.  Allen,  then  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Safety,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  on  September  29,  1966  when 
he  said: 

'■.  .  .  using  the  rates  based  on  the  best  in- 
formation available,  the  general  aviation  pic- 
ture, to  me,  is  alarming — alarming  in  this  re- 
spect.  The   trend   is.   for   all   practical   pur- 
poses, static  and  has  been  for  the  past  ten 
years.  As  activity  Increases,  the  number  of 
accidents    will    increase    to    the    point    that 
.  .  .  statistics  that  we  are  perfectly  willing 
to  accept  today  ■will  become  intolerable  to- 
morrow. My  concern  over  the  general  avia- 
tion picture  is  sharpened  for  another  reason 
than  just  projected  growth  when  I  look  at 
the  accident  causal  areas  and  find  approxi- 
mately   64'",    of    all    general    aviation    acci- 
dents" in   the   pilot-caused    area.   Now   con- 
sider the  complexity  of  tomorrow's  general 
aviation  aircraft.  Gentlemen,  I  am  alarmed." 
There  may  be  those  whose  specific  interest 
or  personal 'interest  will  cause  them  to  take 
violent  issue  with   the  concept  of  a   Flight 
Safety  Svstem  Research  or  even  a  transporta- 
tion   safety    research    system    requirement. 
These   comments   have  not  been   predicated 
on  theorv   alone.   Proof  of  the   effectiveness 
of  a  flight  safety  research  system  is  readily 
availabir.  For  years  the  Army  Air  Corps  and 
later  the  United  States  Air  Force  had  an  office 
whose  primary  responsibility  was  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  flight  safety  program.  In  1950 
the   first   step    towards   a   Flight   Safety   Re- 
search Svstem  was  undertaken  with  the  ac- 
tivation "of  a  larger  staff  section,  organized 
along  functional  rather  than  lineal  concepts. 
In  19.10  an  adciitionnl  step  towards  the  sys- 
tems concept  was  taken  to  expand  the  collec- 
tion,  collation   and   analysis   functions   and 
improve  the  information  dissemination. 

As  a  result  from  1955  to  1960  the  aircraft 
accident  rate,  the  number  of  major  accidents 
per  100.000  hours  of  flying  was  reduced  from 
24.26  to  5.6.  Of  even  greater  importance,  the 
number  of  pilot  fatalities  per  year  was  re- 
duced from  416  to  125.  in  the  course  of  this 
5-year  span.  This  was  not  accomplished  as 
Che  sole  result  of  Air  Force  effort.  The 
earnest,  realistic  and  substantive  support  of 
the  aircraft  Industry  made  the  flight  safety 
system  viable  and  the  results  possible.  Today. 
tills  flight  safety  systems  concept  has  been 
expanded  and  exemplified  in  Air  Force  Spe- 
cification MIL-S-38130  lUSAF)  which  ex- 
tends the  concept  throughout  the  industry. 
Tills  same  concept  and  the  same  cooperation 
can  produce  the  same  results  in  civilian  fly- 
ing, if  applied.  The  organization  of  a  Flight 
Safety  Systems  Research  Agency  at  Glasgow 
Air  Force  Base  could  do  this. 


A  Brief  Look  at  Plight  Safety  Foundation. 

Inc. 

this  is  flight  safety  foundation 

Fiight  Safety  Foundation  is  an  independ- 
ent, non-profit  organization  dedicated  solely 
to  improving  safety  in  aviation.  It  was  estab- 
lished In  1945. 

FSF  has  members  throughout  the  world. 
■While  its  work  frequently  Is  done  in  collab- 
oration with  governments — International, 
national  and  local — its  final  responsibility  is 
to  the  world  aviation  community,  and  to  the 
public. 

Its  freedom  to  speak  and  act  in  the  cause 
of  aviation  safety  Is  affected  by  no  other 
Interests.  It  Is  unique  In  affording  all  aviation 
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peopi*  an  opportunity  to  supplement   their 
own  Mlety  efforts 

WHAT    rr   DOES 

RxauJtcB:  Its  acltnow'.edged  freedom  from 
the  bias  that  can  come  from  either  back- 
ground or  self-interest  qualifies  FSF  partic- 
ularly In  certain  areas  of  research  Its  reports 
on  sensory  illusions  in  the  cockpit  have  been 
used  to  explain  aircraft  accidents:  It  has  es. 
tabllBhed  criteria  for  the  psychological  and 
physical  requlrenipnts  of  air  traffic  control- 
lers; It  revealed  the  s:gnlftcance  of  ' flicker 
vertigo"  In  helicopter  operations 

AvSER.  located  In  Phoenix.  Arizona.  Is  an 
active  division  of  the  Flight  Safety  Founda- 
tion, and  has  demonstrated  research  capacity 
m  many  areas  of  aviation  safety.  Its  projects 
Include  full-scale  aircraft  crash  tests;  studies 
in  human  perception  and  the  possibility  of 
error  therein;  and  crash  survival.  Activities 
la  all  cases  are  limited  to  those  which  will 
produce  useful  results 

More  Importantly,  the  Foundation's  own 
per«l«tence  In  research  for  safety  has  served 
to  stimulate  research  and  development  work 
by  others. 

Edtjcation:  The  educational  activities  of 
the  Foundation  are  earned  out  through  its 
various  divisions  which  f.«u3  on  such  areas 
as  Air  Operations.  Maintenance  &  Equipment. 
and  Engineering 

FSF  again  demonstrates  its  unusual  posi- 
tion in  these  activities,  l  e  the  services  of  the 
Crash  Survival  Investigator's  School,  inau- 
gurated In  1958.  are  utilized  by  aviation  per- 
sonnel for  specialized  tr.iinins  in  this  field 

Niimerous  publications,  with  printings  of 
over  a  million  a  year,  serve  to  widely  dissemi- 
nate important  safety  knowledge.  The  "Avia- 
tion Mechanics  Bulletin."  for  example,  has 
had  ever-Increasing  acceptance  since  Its  first 
publication  In  1952  It  Is  not  only  used  by 
inechanlca  but  also  is  routed  through  engi- 
neering offices  to  give  designers  a  better  ap- 
preciation of  maintenance  problems.  The 
"Accident  Prevention  Bulletin."  the  "Busi- 
ness Pilots  Safety  Bulletin."  and  the  'Pilots 
Safety  Exchange  Bulletin,"  are  similarly 
widely  read  by  all  aviation  operations  person- 
nel of  the  Free  World's  airlines,  business,  and 
general  aviation. 

Seminars:  The  national  and  international 
Seminars  annually  bring  together  .safety- 
oriented  civilian  and  government  personnel. 
Including  mlUUry.  from  the  United  SUtes 
and  from  25  to  30  or  more  other  countries  of 
the  world  to  exchange  opinions  and  ideas 
and  to  share  consideratii  >n  of  mutual  aviation 
operations  problems  These  Seminars  serve 
to  broaden  Individual  concepts  and  to  ac- 
quaint aircraft  and  equipment  designers,  en- 
gineers, and  operators  with  each  others'  prob- 
lems. 

Special  Projects:  Several  of  these  have 
been  accomplished  under  industry  or  gov- 
ernment contracts  while  others  are  strictly 
PSF  undertakings.  A  sampling  of  these  proj- 
ects would  Include 

"Upaetr  for  the  FAA  A  coded  compilation 
of  Information  from  professional  pilots  con- 
cerning problem  areas  of  aircraft  control  oc- 
curring during  flight  in  turbulence. 

"Critical  Factors  in  Approach  &  Landing. 
X959-1963,"  an  PSP-supportcd  up-dating  of 
the  original  study  for  the  1946-1958  period. 
now  Including  data  on  Jet  transport  accidents 
and  analysis  of  trends  to  determine  possible 
variations  In  operational  factors  involved  in 
approach  and  landing  accidents 

•Communicating  Weather  lntellige-.ce  in 
General  Aviation.-  for  the  US  Weather  Bu- 
reau. A  study  of  the  problems  of  transmission 
of  effective  weather  information  and  Includ- 
ing evaluation  of  weather  services,  recom- 
mendations for  increasing  the  effectiveness 
of  Information  from  Weather  Bureau  sta- 
tions. 

"Punitive  Action  i  /£<  Effect  on  Safety," 
and  P8F-supported  ref>ort  presenting  case 
histories  and  problems  arising  from  a  lack  of 


uniformity  m  handling  alleged  violations, 
and  variations  in  interpretations  of  rules, 
procedures,  regulations,  etc. 

•  Economics  of  Air  Safety."  a  Planning 
Study  for  the  FAA  Information  Is  developed 
to  establish  a  program  for  the  prudent  man- 
agement of  resources  allocated  to  safety.  It 
lists  and  deftnee  variables  that  constitute 
1  I  monetary  investment  in  air  safety;  2)  eco- 
nomic losses  arising  irom  accidents;  and 
i)  economic  returns  from  the  Investment  m 
safety 

In  addition  to  the  FSF-accompUshed  proj-  . 
ecta  mentioned  here,  the  Foundation  h.is, 
over  the  years,  taken  a  principal  part  in  tiie 
reduction  of  human  error  in  aircraft  design 
and  operation,  in  the  promotion  of  alrcraSt 
crash  rescue  beacon  development,  crash-fire 
Inertlug  system  research  as  well  as  an  active 
Interest  in  the  development  of  possible  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  birds  on  airports.  The 
Flight  Safely  Foundation's  efforts  continue 
in  these  and  other  fields 

THE   SPECIAL   NEED 

Hand-in-hand  with  Increasing  sophistica- 
tion In  avlauon  h.is  been  growth  In  regula- 
tion by  government.  But  governments  are 
restricted  by  national  boundaries  and  are 
self-llmltlng  In  effectiveness  by  obligations 
imposed  by  the  law  itself 

Air  safety  has  no  boundaries  Through  the 
world-wide  exchange  of  information.  FSF  de- 
fines specific  problems  Action  can  be  singu- 
lar or  can  be  taken  In  collaboration  with 
governments  or  industry  Its  freedom  Is  an 
aid  in  accomplishing  results  pointing  towiird 
removing  any  safety  Umlt.itions  on  aviation's 
usefulne.ss  and  growth. 

HOW    IT   I.-j   FI.NANCED 

FSF  is  a  private  organization,  free  to  act 
with  independence  and  objectivity,  and  fi- 
nanced primarily  through  memberslilps. 
These  are  international  and  consi.st  of  prom- 
inent, progressive  and  public-spirited  airlines, 
aircraft  and  equipment  manufacturers,  in- 
surance companies,  fuel  and  oil  companies, 
schools,  pilot  assix:iatlons,  banking  institu- 
tions, and  operators  of  business  and  private 
aircraft. 

Support  also  Is  received  through  gifts  and 
grants,  and  from  research  contracts  awarded 
the  Foundation  for  work  In  specified  fields  of 
aviation  safety. 

Flight  Safety  Foundation  does  work  that 
is  not  performed  by  any  company,  govern- 
ment or  group  in  the  aviation  industry 

It  is  an  organization  through  which  all 
of  aviation  can  supplement  its  own  best 
efforts. 

It  has  one  objective — to  advance  flight 
safety 


PATENT  RIGHTS  IN  INVENTIONS 
RESULTING  FROM  GOVERNMENT- 
FINANCED  RESEARCH  CONTRACTS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr  Pre.sident.  Con- 
gress In  recent  years  ha.s  frequently  con- 
sidered the  issue  of  the  allocation  of 
patent  rights  in  inventions  resisting 
from  Government-financed  research  and 
development  contracts.  The  public  dis- 
cussion of  this  complex  subject  has  at 
times  been  characterized  by  considerable 
lack  of  understanding  and  emotional- 
ism. I  therefore  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  an  article  on  this  sub- 
ject which  appeared  in  the  July-August 
issue  of  the  Harvard  Business  Review. 
The  author  is  Dr  William  W.  Eaton,  who 
formerly  served  as  Deputy  Assistant' 
Secretar>-  of  Commerce  for  Science  and 
Technology  and  as  Chairman  of  the 
Patent  Advisory  Panel  of  the  Federal 
Council  for  Science  and  Technology. 
From  the  perspective  of  his  broad  ex- 


perience in  this  field.  Dr.  Eaton  concludes 
that  the  legislation  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate last  year  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  provides  the  basis  for  a  sound 
Government  patent  policy. 

I  believe  the  article  will  be  of  interest 
in  the  further  consideration  of  this  mat- 
ter, so  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Patent  Problem:    Who  Owns  the   Rights? 

(  C  Copyright  1967  by  the  President  and 

Fellows  of  Harvard  College.) 

(Controversy  rages  over  patentable  R  and 
D    inventions    which    are    jointly    developed 
by   private   and   government   financing  i 
(By  WlUlam  W.  Eaton) 

(Foreword  When  all  the  aspects  of  VS. 
patent  policy  are  considered.  It  Is  clear  th»t 
none  has  created  more  heated  and  emotional 
controversy  than  the  complex  problem  of 
determining  the  proper  distribution  rlghti 
to  patentable  inventions  which  are  Jointly 
developed  by  private  and  federal  funds.  Ac- 
tually, the  whole  subject  of  government 
patent  policy  Is  controversial,  and  many  pub- 
lic statements  have  been  characterized  either 
by  complete  Inaccuracy  or  shallow  analysis. 
In  discussing  some  of  these  In  relation  to  the 
ti..tal  problem,  the  author  approaches  the 
subject  from  a  strategic  vantagepolnt:  he 
served  as  ChalrmiT  of  the  White  House  Pat- 
ent Advisory  Panel  of  the  Federal  Council 
for  Science  and  Technology,  while  he  wai 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Science  and  Technology.  Dr.  Eaton  is  founder 
and  proprietor  of  the  Washington,  DC,  In- 
dustrial consulting  company  which  bears  his 
name.) 

Of  all  the  subjects  discussed  recently  by 
Congress  uewsp.iper  editors,  and  columnist*, 
none  appears  to  be  less  understood  as  to  Its 
basic  Issues  than  the  subject  of  government 
patent  policv— that  Is.  the  policy  governing 
the  distribution  of  rights  to  patented  In- 
ventions arising  out  of  government-financed 
research  and  development  contracts  between 
the  government  and  private  contractors. 
There  Is  also  no  current  controversial  sub- 
ject or.  which  there  has  been  any  larger  vol- 
ume of  Inaccurate  Information  passed  along 
to  an  understandably  confu.sed  public. 

No  one  has  ever  seriously  questioned  that, 
if  the  government  pays  for  R&D  work,  the 
government  should  always  have  free  use  of 
the  information  and  incidental  inventloai 
which  are  forthcoming.  Al.so.  no  one  ques- 
tions the  deslrablhly  of  the  government  re- 
rel'. ing  all  rights  to  patentt-d  Inventions  In 
certain  areas  where  it  appears  that  the  pub- 
lic interest  seems  to  require  such  action.  And 
there  Is  little  disagreement  on  the  need  for 
a  type  of  last-ditch  safety  arrangement 
wherebv.  even  If  a  private  company  is  given 
the  commercial  rights  to  a  government- 
contrict-generated  Invention,  the  govern- 
ment can  step  In  under  certain  circum- 
stances and  force  a  licensing  procedure  in 
the  public  interest. 

The  bailc  Issue,  however,  is:  Should  the 
government  always  take  commercial  rights 
to  patentable  Inventions  created  under  gov- 
ernment contract,  or  would  the  public 
interest  be  served  best  If.  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, these  rights  were  left  with  the 
government  contractor,  and  the  natural  In- 
centives inherent  In  the  patent  system  were 
permitted  to  operate  In  the  commercial  sec- 
tor of  our  economy? 
^  In  order  to  approach  this  problem  In  an 
Objective  manner,  and  to  really  get  to  the 
bottom  of  the  l.ssues  Involved,  It  is  first 
necessary  to  study  the  historical  facts  which 
have  actually  created  the  problem,  a  rela- 
tively new  one  In  our  society  and  largely 
peculiar  to  the  United  States  at  this  time. 
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HISTORICAL    BACKGROUND 

During  the  first  centiory  of  our  country's 
eilsience,  very  little  technical  development 
-ork  was  done  by  the  government,  with  the 
exception  of  some  military  activities.  Hence, 
'or  all  practical  purposes,  the  quesUon  ol 
the  government    "owning"   a   patent   never 

arose. 

In  the  early  davs  of  this  century,  the 
Department  of  Apiculture,  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  and  gradually  other 
'ederal  agencies  began  to  undertake  the  kind 
o'  practical  developmental  work  which  led 
•0  inventions  that  logically  might  otherwise 
have  become  the  subject  of  patents  If  they 
iiad  been  developed  by  private  parties.  Dur- 
••■g  this  period,  and  until  World  War  II.  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  about  Inventions 
Authored  bv  full-time  government  employees 
kept  recurring,  although  the  volume  of  such 
cases  was  small. 

One  reason  there  was  a  problem  at  all  Is 
tnat  the  idea  of  the  government  "owning" 
a  patent  Is  Itself  something  of  an  anomaly. 
This  is  because  the  government  created  the 
patent  system  in  the  first  place  as  an  Incen- 
tive to  the  members  of  our  free  enterprise 
system— eitlier  Individual  or  corporate — to 
invent,  develop,  and  exploit  for  the  overall 
public' benefit.  What,  then,  Is  the  situation 
when  the  government  "takes  title"  or  "owns" 
a  patent? 

The  answer  Is  simply  and  plainly  that  the 
patent  system  Is  not  operating  In  the  same 
manner  Insofar  as  such  patents  are  con- 
cerned. The  information  is  In  effect  "freely 
available"  to  all  citizens,  In  the  same  way 
that  It  would  be  If  published  In  a  technical 
Journal.  Therefore,  the  Incentives  involved 
m  the  exclusive  rights  conferred  on  the  pri- 
vate owner  of  a  patent,  and  often  desirable 
to  bring  forth  development  efforts,  are 
simply  not  available. 

However,  a  government  patent,  while 
under  our  present  procedures  having  no 
exclusivity  or  Incentive  value,  does  have  some 
so-called  "defensive  merit,"  as  against  other 
inventors  who  might  patent  the  same  In- 
vention and  be  In  a  position  to  charge  royal- 
ties for  the  use  of  an  Idea  actually  devel- 
oped by  public  funds. 

Also,  when  the  government  conducts  re- 
search wor'ic  to  develop  new  products  or 
processes  for  use  by  the  general  public,  and 
when  such  inventions,  paid  for  by  public 
funds,  are  actually  developed  to  the  point 
where  no  further  Investment  Is  required, 
then  the  Incentives  of  the  patent  system 
are  not  needed.  In  these  cases,  equity  de- 
mands that  the  inventions  be  made  freely 
available  to  the  public. 

WORLD    WAR    EFFECTS 

Prior  to  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor, almost  all  government-financed  R&D 
work,  Including  military  projects,  was  con- 
ducted In  federal  laboratories  by  full-time 
government  employees.  Very  few  government 
patents  resulted  from  these  efforts,  so  the 
problem  was  not  a  large  one.  For  example, 
In  the  late  1930's  the  number  of  patents 
Issued  to  the  government  averaged  less  than 
50  per  year,  as  compared  with  the  nearly 
1.400  that  were  Issued  In  1965. 

The  situation  changed  rapidly  during  and 
after  World  War  II,  when  It  became  neces- 
sary for  the  government  to  seek  outside  con- 
tractor assistance  to  do  the  rapidly  growing 
volume  of  R  &  D  work  which  was  needed. 
But  even  before  Pearl  Harbor,  the  hand- 
writing was  on  the  wall  In  the  form  of  the 
National  Defense  Research  Committee  and, 
later,  the  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and 
Development.  The  early  accomplishments  of 
these  organizations,  and  also  of  the  military 
services  themselves,  made  It  clear  that  sclen- 
lific  resources  and  achievements  were  to 
play  a  much  more  Important  role  In  the 
techniques  of  fighting  than  In  any  previous 
war  In  history. 

As  the   war   gained   momentum   and   one 


technical  success  after  another  was  chalked 
up  both  Inside  and  outside  the  regular  gov- 
ernment laboratories,  It  became  quickly  ob- 
vious that  there  were  simply  not  nearly 
enough  physical  or  manpower  resources 
within  the  government  to  undertake  all  the 
scientific  projects  which  were  essential  to 
victory.  Thus  the  R&D  contract  was  really 
born  at  this  time,  out  of  the  sheer  necessity 
to  utilize  the  best  technical  manpower  avail- 
able, even  If  It  happened  to  be  In  a  com- 
mercial company  or  a  university. 

From  this  small  beginning,  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  growth  of  a  vast  government  R  & 
D  program  In  the  widest  possible  variety  of 
fields,  with  a  large  portion  of  It  being  con- 
ducted under  contract.  Although  the  basic 
question  of  the  proper  distribution  of  rights 
to  patents  resulting  from  this  work  was  In 
theory  Just  as  Important  at  that  time,  the 
hustle  and  bustle  of  the  war  diverted  at- 
tention from  the  problem.  Moreover,  every- 
one thought  that  after  the  war  the  United 
States  would  revert  to  the  former  situation, 
and  the  program  would  go  away. 

POSTWAR  PERIOD 

Largely  as  a  result  of  the  technical  suc- 
cesses of  World  War  n — radar,  the  proxim- 
ity fuze,  the  atomic  bomb,  and  a  hundred 
other  scientific  miracles — our  basic  national 
peacetime  policies  relating  to  public  support 
for  science  underwent  slow  but  drastic  re- 
vision after  the  war.  For  one  thing.  It  was 
obvious  that  we  could  not  maintain  our  na- 
tional defense  without  technological  su- 
periority, and  this  led  to  an  ever-expanding 
military  ^lence  budget.  There  were  also  more 
basic  and  philosophical  changes  In  our  na- 
tional view  of  science  and  Its  Importance 
to  our  economic  and  social  growth. 

For  example.  In  1950  a  reluctant  Congress, 
after  literally  years  of  bitter  debate,  finally 
set  an  annual  budget  limit  (which  was  not 
reached  for  several  years)  of  $15  million 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation  to  do 
basic  scientific  research  at  universities.  From 
that,  we  proceeded  In  a  little  over  a  decade 
to  a  situation  where  annual  budgets  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  were — and  still 
are — being  voted  for  the  same  purposes  with- 
out batting  a  Congressional  eye. 

In  the  area  of  medical  research,  where  we 
had  spent  precious  little  public  money  be- 
fore World  War  II,  we  rapidly  began  also  to 
appropriate  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
annually  to  mount  an  unprecedented  as- 
sault on  all  disease. 

In  fact,  we  began  to  spend  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  per  year  on  every  con- 
ceivable kind  of  scientific  project— from 
atomic  energy  to  missile  systems  to  water 
desalination  and  what  have  you.  In  1950,  our 
annual  government  science  budget  reached 
the  awesome  figure  of  $1  billion;  but,  as  the 
1950's  rolled  on,  we  proceeded  to  science  ex- 
penditures more  than  10  times  this  amount. 
In  fact,  our  national  science  policy  In  one 
decade  went  from  "Let  universities  and  In- 
dustry do  if*  to  "Let  Uncle  Sam  do  It." 

Increasingly,  too,  It  seemed  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  government  to  undertake  scien- 
tific projects,  such  as  those  In  the  space  field, 
which  were  just  too  large  to  be  assumed  by 
any  single  company,  or  even  a  whole  In- 
dustry, on  an  investment-risk  basis. 

While  the  nation  was  undertaking  these 
constantly  mushrooming  scientific  pro- 
grams— and  a  large  portion  doUarwrlse  was 
related  to  defense — the  same  shortage  of 
physical  and  human  scientific  resources  con- 
tinued to  prevail,  at  least  within  the  govern- 
ment. There  simply  were  not  enough  govern- 
ment laboratories  and  scientists  to  do  all  the 
work  "In-house."  Increasingly,  therefore, 
qualified  private  companies,  universities,  and 
"nonprofit"  organizations  were  pressed  Into 
service  via  the  contract  route  to  perform  a 
large  share  of  these  programs,  both  military 
and  nomnllltary.  And  In  everyone  of  these 
thousands  of  contract*  there  arose  the  same 
•Id  unsolved  problem  of  patent  rights. 


CROWING   CONrBOVERST 

Since  the  Executive  Branch  during  all  this 
time  was  offering  no  guidelines  to  a  consist- 
ent overall  policy  for  the  various  agencies 
to  follow  In  these  matters,  It  was  natural 
that  each  agency  Inwilved  In  this  type  of 
contract  work  should  develop  its  own  policy, 
dependent  largely  on  the  agency's  mission, 
the  kind  of  technical  activities  Involved,  and 
many  other  complicating  factors. 

Actually,  what  did  develop  was  a  com- 
plete hodgepodge  of  policies,  filling  up  the 
entire  spectrum  between  the  extremes  of  the 
so-called   "license"   and    "title"   policies. 

The  agencies  which  had  adopted  the  "li- 
cense" policy  (primarily  the  Department  of 
Defense)  allowed  a  contractor  to  retain  title 
to  contract-generated  Inventions  for  possible 
commercial  exploitation,  while  reserving  a 
royalty-free  license  for  all  governmental  pur- 
poses. The  agencies  operating  under  the 
"title"  policy,  on  the  other  hand.  Insisted 
on  acquiring  title  to  all  Inventions  and  dedi- 
cating them  to  the  public  through  publica- 
tion or  full  and  free  licensing  of  the  patents. 
The  title  policy  advocates  stated  that  the 
inventions  occurring  Incidental  to  the  con- 
tract, though  not  specifically  called  for. 
should  belong  to  the  government  Just  as 
much  as  all  the  end  products  and  Informa- 
tion which  were  specified.  They  argued  that 
the  government  "paid  for"  these  Inventions 
and  should  therefore  "own"  them;  to  do 
otherwise  would  be  to  give  away  government 
property. 

The  license  policy  supporters  pointed  out 
that  the  government  never  contracts  for  in- 
ventions, but  rather  for  specific  research  or 
products  or  Information.  If  Inventions  do 
result,  they  are  Incidental  to  the  performance 
of  the  contract,  and  thus  a  royalty-free  right 
for  the  government  to  use  such  Inventions  Is 
all  that  equity  requires. 

The  license  policy  advocates  also  contended 
that  the  government  in  most  cases  seeks  out 
contractors  with  established  background  and 
experience — factors  that  play  an  Important 
part  In  generating  Inventions.  Therefore, 
according  to  this  view,  such  Inventions 
should  not  belong  entirely  to  the  government. 
Furthermore,  they  argued  that  an  established 
commercial  contractor  Is  usually  In  a  better 
position  than  anyone  else  to  respond  to  the 
Incentives  of  the  patent  system  by  Investing 
money  to  commercialize  these  inventions, 
and  thus  to  make  available  to  the  public  new 
and  useful  products  that  they  would  not 
otherwise  have. 

The  title  supporters  claimed  that  unless 
such  Inventions  were  made  freely  available, 
the  public  might  have  to  pay  twice  for  the 
same  Idea — once  through  the  government 
contract,  and  then  again  through  royalty 
payments  to  the  contractor. 

The  license  advocators  also  emphasized  the 
fact  that  most  Inventions  require  substantial 
development  money  to  bring  them  to  the 
point  of  useful  application,  and  that  If  they 
were  simply  "freely  available,"  they  would  not 
attract  such  risk  Investments  without  the 
element  of  exclusivity. 

And  so,  as  the  controversy  developed 
through  the  postwar  years,  the  arguments 
and  counter-argiunents  seemed  to  become 
Increasingly  heated  and  emotional.  The  two 
camps — the  license  policy  supporters  and  the 
title  advocates — grew  fm-ther  and  further 
apart,  more  and  more  hostile,  and  less  and 
less  able  to  appreciate  the  other's  point  of 
view.  In  some  ways,  it  was  psychologically 
similar  to  the  present  situation  vls-i-vls  the 
"hawks"  and  the  "doves"  on  the  Vietnam 
question.  Anyone  worth  his  salt  had  to  be 
firmly  and  fervently  In  either  one  group  or 
the  other. 

Thus  the  situation  in  1963  was  both  chaotic 
and  a  little  ridiculous.  It  also  led  to  serious 
Inconsistencies  in  contract  terms  where  dif- 
ferent government  agencies  would  present 
entirely  different  patent  clauses  to  the  same 
company  for  similar  types  of  work  In  the 
same  field. 
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OOVERNMrNT    PROPOSAL 

Recognizing  at  long  l.ist  the  need  for  some 
government-w.de  guidelines.  Jerome  Wlesner. 
the  Presidents  Science  Adviser  In  1963.  con- 
ducted an  Intensive  survey  among  some  20 
government  agencies  concerned  with  this 
problem  to  determine  whether  suitable  cri- 
teria could  be  developed  and  applied  under 
similar  clrcum.stances 

The  results  of  this  study  produced  the  set 
of  guidelines  which  later  became  the  Presi- 
dent's "Memorandum  and  Statement  of  Gov- 
ernment Patent  Policy  "  In  his  March  1963 
testimony  before  a  Congressional  committee. 
Wleaner  outlined  some  of  the  basic  principles, 
which  were  even  at  that  date  quite  close  to 
the  final  draft  of  the  Policy  St.i'.ement  for- 
mally Issued  on  October  10.  1963  And  so  It 
came  to  pass  that,  something  like  20  years 
after  the  birth  of  the  problem,  an  overall  set 
of  guidelines  was  nnally  established  for  the 
first  time  for  all  federal  agencies,  subject  to 
existing  statutory  requirements 

B.^LA.NCED    .\PPROACH 

The  Policy  Statement  i  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  such)  Is  not  an  Executive  Order,  bu' 
It  does  have  the  force  of  persuiuslon  of  the 
White  House   It  has  two  main  objectives: 

1.  It  establishes  a  government -wide  patent 
policy  which  will  create  consistency  among 
the  various  ageni'les  while  at  the  same  time 
recognizing  their  differing  missions  and  stat- 
utory obligations 

2.  It  seeks  to  enunciate  and  continue  the 
development  of  sound  principles  for  the 
allocation  of  riehts  to  patented  inventions 
arising  out  of  feder.dly  financed  R  i*f  D  con- 
tracts, in  a  manner  which  will  best  serve  the 
overall  public  Interest  and  -.t  the  same  time 
encourage  the  fullest  development  and  civil- 
ian utilization  of  these  Inventions 

More  specincally.  the  Policy  Statement  re- 
jects a  single,  inflexible  policy  in  favor  of  a 
more  balanced  approach,  recognizing  the 
needs  of  the  government,  the  interests  of  the 
public,  and  the  equities  of  s;overnment  con- 
tractors. Depending  on  the  purpose  of  the 
research  and  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  particular  contract  and  contractor,  the 
Policy  Statement  recommends  full  govern- 
ment ownership  of  inventions  in  some  in- 
stances, and  contractor  retention  of  com- 
mercial rights  In  others.  For  example.  It 
recommends  that  the  public  Interest  will  be 
best  served  by  the  government  taking  title 
to  all  patented  Inventions  In  these  circum- 
stances : 

Where  the  contract  Is  concerned  with  a 
product  for  widespread  use  by  the  public. 
such  as  an  improved  fertilizer,  or  a  product 
that  will  be  required  by  government.il  regu- 
lations, such  as  an  aircraft  safety  device 

Where  the  contract  is  involved  with  fields 
that  directly  concern  the  public  health  or 
welfare,  such  as  medical  instrtiments,  drugs 
or  water  desalting. 

Where  the  contract  is  In  a  field  of  science 
or  technology  primarily  developed  by  the 
government,  such  as  atomic  energy. 

Where  the  contractor  Is  operating  govern- 
ment facilities. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  contract  does 
not  fall  within  these  categories  of  public  in- 
terest, and  where  the  contractor  has  an  es- 
tablished commercial  competence,  experi- 
ence, and  b.ickground  which  is  sought  by 
the  government  it  is  recommended  that  the 
commercial  rights  be  left  with  the  contrac- 
tor, both  as  a  matter  of  equity  and  also  to 
allow  the  incentives  of  the  patent  system 
to  operate  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  all. 
In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  govern- 
ment always  retains  free  use  of  all  inven- 
tions for  governmental  purposes  even  when 
the  commercial  rights  are  left  with  the  con- 
tractor, there  are  also  important  additional 
safeguards  contained  in  the  Policy  State- 
ment. Thus,  If  within  three  years  the  con- 
tractor does  not  (a)  show  due  diligence  in 
bringing  the  invention  to  useful  application, 
or    (b)    offer   It   for  licensing  on   reasonable 


terms  the  government  can  "march  In"  and 
force  tree  lici-nsing  to  others.  Forced  li- 
censing Is  also  available  whene  9t  the  in- 
vention Is  required  for  public  use  or  Is  neces- 
sary to  fulfill  health  needs, 

LEGISL.^TION  ATTEMPTS 

Although  Congress  has  been  reluctant 
through  the  years  to  bring  the  issue  of 
government  patent  policy  through  the  cog- 
nizant committees  and  to  a  vole,  legislation 
pertaining  to  certain  agencies  (notably  the 
Atonuc  Energy  Commission  and  the  N.i- 
tional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion i  has  contained  specific  language  gov- 
erning the  disposition  of  rights  to  Inventions 
developed   under  their  contracUs, 

More  recently,  there  have  been  a  series  of 
atrempts— some  successful  and  some  not — to 
add  amendments  to  the  enabling  and  appro- 
priations acts  of  several  agencies  'ihese 
amendments  have  called  for  a  rlgul  policy 
whereby  the  government  would  taUc  title  to 
all  patented  inventions  arising  out  of  con- 
tract research  and  development  work.  Such 
amendments  are,  of  course.  In  conflict  with 
the  more  flexible  policies  prescribed  by  the 
Presidents    Policy    Statement 

During  the  last  10  years,  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committees  Subcommittee  on  Patents, 
Trademarks  and  Copyrights,  now  chaired  by 
Senator  John  L  McClellan,  has  been  un- 
usually diligent  in  studying  the  patent  sys- 
tem generally  and  in  bringing  to  bear  a  wide 
variety  of  outside  talent  in  order  to  analyze 
the  many  Issues  involved. 

Thi«;  subcommittee  has  sponsored  about  30 
special  studies,  which  have  been  undertak-n 
by  outstanding  Individuals  from  various 
walks  of  life.  In  addition,  several  special  st.ifl 
reports  and  a  series  of  comprehensive  an- 
nual reports  have  been  Issued.  And  although 
much  of  this  effort  has  been  devoted  to  a 
penetrating  analysis  of  the  patent  system 
Itself  and  of  the  possible  need  for  changes  to 
Improve  It.  a  constantly  Increasing  amount  of 
attention  has  also  been  given  to  the  govern- 
ment patent  policy  question,  a  related — but 
distinctly  separate — subject. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  Introduced 
in  the  Senate  a  number  of  patent  policy  bills, 
which  have  varied  widely  as  to  content  and 
objectives  Extensive  hearings  were  held  In 
1061.  and.  on  the  basis  of  these  and  other 
activities  at  that  time,  the  subcommittee 
concluded 

■There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  the  Congress 
to  legislate  a  Government  patent  policy 
which  will  provide  guidance  to  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  in  the  disposition  of  pat- 
ent rights  in  inventions  resulting  from  the 
research  they  are  conducting  with  billions 
of  dollars  of  public  funds  This  legislation 
should  have  two  major  objectives:  (a)  to 
achieve  the  highest  degree  of  uniformity  of 
patent  policy  consistent  with  the  differing 
missions  of  the  various  departments  and 
agencies,  and  ib)  to  provide  an  equitable 
balancing  of  the  Interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  contractors."  ' 

M'CLELL^N      DADDARIO    BILLS 

In  1965.  five  major  bills  were  intr^xluced  in 
the  Senate  and  considered  by  the  Subc<5m- 
mlttee  on  Patents.  Trademarks  and  Copy- 
rights, and  extensive  hearings  were  held 
Finally  in  1966  the  subcommittee  reported 
to  the  full  Judiciary  Committee  S  1809.  the 
so-called  McClellan  bill  "  which  sought  to 
enact  into  law  most  of  the  features  of  the 
President's  Policy  Statement  The  Judiciary 
Committee  in  turn  reported  that  bill  favor- 
ably on  August  16.  1966.  but  it  never  reached 
the  Senate  floor,  and  died  with  the  89tli 
Congress 

On  January  10.  1967.  Representative  Emillo 


Q.  Daddarlo  Introduced  In  the  House  HR 
458.  which  In  Its  general  approach  is  basic- 
ally Identical  to  the  McClellan  bill  Both  bllii 
have  the  same  key  elements,  which  are  iden- 
tical to  those  of  the  Policy  Statement  These 
are:  di  flexibility,  to  meet  the  wide  variety 
of  contracting  circumstances  within  ana 
among  the  various  agencies;  (2)  consutency 
to  arrive  at  similar  policies  in  different 
agencies,  under  comparable  contracting  con- 
ditions; and  (3i  Safeguards,  to  provide  cor- 
rective measures.  If  needed  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic interest 

In  supporting  this  basic  approach  tj  the 
patent  policy  issue  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee's Report,  No.  1461.  accompanying  S  1809 
stated : 

"The  Patents  subcommittee's  studies  of 
the  patent  policies  of  the  various  agencies,  as 
well  as  the  testimony  and  statements  pre- 
M-nted  at  tlie  subcommittee  hearings,  dem- 
onstrate the  fact  that  Government  financial 
support  of  research  and  development  In- 
volves virtually  every  conceivable  combinj- 
tion  of  circumstances  No  single  rule  or  pre- 
sumption could  possibly  provide  adequately 
fcir  every  situation  which  might  arise  This 
fact  led  to  the  rejection  of  an  Inflexible  rule 
or  standard  m  favor  of  establi-shlnij  clear 
guide. Uifs  for  executive  ncti  in  with  sufficient 
discretion  remaining  In  the  agencies  making 
the  day-t  i-d.-y  decisions." - 

After  an  extended  discussion  of  the  wide 
variety  of  circumstances  involved  in  govern- 
ment n  K  D  contracting,  the  report  added 
"The  foregoing  factors  have  led  all  the  Fe<l- 
eral  agencies  havlnj  sizable  research  and  de- 
velopment contracts- -and  thir,  includes  t.*!? 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Atomic  Eiierg; 
Commission,  the  N;itional  -Aeronautics  and 
Space  Admmi.stration,  the  Department  o'. 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  the  Depa-i- 
meiit  of  the  Interior,  the  Dei>artnient  o: 
Agriculture,  the  Department  oi  Commerce 
and  otliers  — to  adopt  guidelines  in  the  past 
under  which  they  would  acquire  priiicipa! 
rights  to  contractor  inventions  in  som"  or 
even  most  instances,  but  in  other  would  re- 
quire only  a  license  for  government  use  ur 
such  a  license  coupled  with  other  rights  .^s 
might  be  expected,  given  this  experience.  a!i 
of  these  agencies  in  commenting  on  the  fi'f 
bills  pending  before  the  subcommittee 
stressed  the  need  for  a  flexible  policy  and  for 
the  retention  of  discretion  by  the  indivldua; 
agencies,"  ' 

Tlie  report  concluded  with  a  discussion  of 
the  need  for  exclusive  rights  In  certain  in- 
stiinces: 

On  the  basLs  of  its  study,  the  committee 
concludes  that  permitting  cfiiUractor?  to  re- 
tain exclusive  commercial  rights  to  inden- 
tions made  under  Government  contract;;  in 
appropriate  cases  can  provide  a  positive  ar.d 
Important  incentive  to  the  ultimate  com- 
merclali7.itlon  of  contract  Inventions,  And  :t 
should  be  stressed  here  that  In  any  instance 
where  principal  rights  to  ;!n  invention  aff 
retained  by  a  contractor  and  this  de'lred 
commercialization  does  not  result  within  3 
years  after  a  p:itcnt  i.ssues  on  the  Invention 
under  the  'march-in  rights'  the  exclusivity 
Is  removed  and  the  contractor  may  be  com- 
pelled to  license  others  to  practice  the  in- 
vention." • 

GflDELINES    EXPERIENCE 

Since  the  pending  Daddarlo  bill  in  the 
House  and  the  ly66  McClellan  bill  In  the  Sen- 
ate reflect  the  approach  and  criteria  of  the 
President's  Policv  Statement.  It  is  appropri- 
ate to  ask:  What  has  been  the  experience 
of  the  government  agencies  over  the  pa-'' 
three  years  In  operating  under  these  guide- 
lines? , 

One  answer  Is  found  In  the  1966  issue  c 
the  Federal  Council   for  Science  and  Tecti- 
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'  U.S  Senate,  Report  No  1481  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  made  by  Its  Subcom- 
mittee on  Patents,  Trademarks  and  Copy- 
rights, 87th  Congress.  2d  Session,  May  9,  1962, 
p   20. 


^89th    Congress,    2nd   session,    August  16 
1966,  p    16 
'  Ibid  ,  p    17. 
•  Ibid  .  p.  23. 


"ologvs  Report  on  Government  Patent 
policv  which  is  compiled  annually  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Department  of  Justice, 
10  report  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  Policy 
statement  and  recommend  changes.  These 
Linual  reports  contain  the  results  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  Patent  Advisory  Panel  (rep- 
'esenting  all  the  interested  agencies  and  the 
Department  of  Justice i  which  was  pet  up  by 
the  terms  ol  the  Policy  Statement  in  order, 
iniong  other  things,  to  Interpret  and  im- 
plement the  policy,  provide  overall  guidance. 
and  gather  data  concerning  operating  ex- 
perience. 

ENCOIRAGING    RESULTS 

The  1966  reports  summary  points  outi 
Based  on  the  experience  accumulated  in 
the  two  year's  operation  under  the  October 
1963  Presidential  Memorandum  and  State- 
ment of  Government  Patent  Policy,  the  Fed- 
eral Council  advises  that  the  Policy  has  been 
effective  in  two  respects;  first,  in  bringing 
the  patent  practices  of  the  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  into  closer  harmony  and. 
second,  in  obtaining  a  greater  degree  of  pro- 
tection of  the  public  interest  through  mak- 
ing provisions  for  compulsory  licensing.  In 
addition,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  dis- 
cretion given  to  the  agencies  in  the  Policy 
Statement  has  been  exercised  other  than 
consistently  with  its  purposes. 

■'The  research  and  development  sponsor- 
ing agencies  report  that  they  are  following 
the  guidance  of  the  Policy  Statement,  sub- 
ject to  their  statutory  authority,  and  that 
agency  patent  regulations  and  contract 
clauses  have  been  changed  where  necessary 
to  conform  with  the  Policy  Statement. 
These  changes  In  regulations,  clauses,  and 
policies  have  resulted  In  almost  every  in- 
stance in  more  restrictive  contractual  pro- 
visions on  the  granting  of  rights  to  con- 
tractors, and  statistics  available  for  Fiscal 
Year  1965  demonstrate  that  the  agencies 
which  support  research  primarily  directed 
towards  public  utilization— and  which  In  the 
past  normally  acquired  title  to  resulting  in- 
lentlons— have  continued  this  practice 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Policy  Statement. 
"On  the  other  hand,  the  statistics  show 
that  agencies  which  prior  to  the  Policy 
Statement  seldom  made  use  of  clauses  ac- 
quiring or  reserving  the  right  to  acquire  title 
to  inventions  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
are  now  doing  so  in  those  situations  recom- 
niended  for  such  action  in  the  Policy.  Addi- 
tionally, when  the  agencies  allow  contractors 
or  grantees  to  acquire  exclusive  commercial 
rights  to  inventions,  the  Government  retains 
the  right  to  compel  licensing  to  others  when- 
ever the  public  necessity  requires  It  or  when 
the  holder  of  these  rights  has  failed  to  make 
the  Invention  commercially  available  wlthln- 
three  years"  ■ 

Thus  there  Is  ample  evidence  that  the 
Presidents  Policy  Statement  has  been  effec- 
tive, that  it  has  achieved  Its  stated  objec- 
tives reasonably  well,  and  that  the  practical 
operating  experience  under  Its  principles 
has  been  satisfactory. 
What,  then.  Is  the  problem? 

"giveaway"  opposition 
The  problem.  In  Its  simplest  terms,  Is 
that  there  Is  a  small — but  extremely  vocal 
and  emotional — minority  who  seem  to  feel 
that  the  enactment  of  any  kind  of  legislation 
other  than  an  ironclad  across-the-board  title 
policy  will  be  roughtly  equivalent  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  Their  position  Is  that,  regard- 
less of  the  extent  of  support  of  the  govern- 
ment In  any  kind  of  research  contract  or 
grant,  the  government  must  always  take  all 
patent  rights.  Any  other  procedure.  Includ- 
ing that  prescribed  under  the  Policy  State- 
ment, Is  described  as  a  "patent  giveaway" 
program. 


'Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, Annual  Report  on  Government 
Patent  Policy,  June  1966,  Summary,  p.  v. 


Some  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  this 
extremist  group  have  a  kind  of  surface  at- 
traction which  has  drawn  the  attention  of 
some  newspaper  columnists  and  editors,  who 
have  in  turn  espoused  the  cause  with  an  al- 
most religious  fervor.  However,  on  close  ex- 
amination these  arguments  have  a  definitely 
specious  character. 

EXTREMISTS'    AEGUMENTS 

One  argument  usually  advanced  to  prove 
the  government  should  always  take  title  to 
all  contract-originated  patents  Is  that  busi- 
ness enterprises  insist  their  own  employees 
sign  away  In  advance  all  patent  rights  to  the 
corporation.  Therefore,  the  analogy  goes, 
these  same  companies  should  be  equally 
willing  to  sign  away  to  the  government  all 
rights  to  Inventions  developed  under  con- 
tract. But  such  a  purely  surface  examina- 
tion overlooks  some  very  basic  differences 
between  these  two  situations: 

An  employee  In  a  corporation  is  generally 
on  a  full-time  basis,  whereas  the  contracting 
corporation  Is  essentially  on  only  a  part- 
time  schedule,  hired  by  government  contract 
to  do  a  specific  Job.  A  very  large  considera- 
tion for  any  individual  who  agrees  to  assign 
all  his  future  Inventions  to  his  employer  Is, 
Indeed,  the  expectation  of  not  only  full  sup- 
port in  the  way  of  facilities,  but  some  degree 
of  permanence  of  employment.  This  the 
Independent  government  contractor  seldom 
has,  and  rightly  so  in  our  competitive  sys- 
tem. This  point  is  Illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  most  Inventive  Individuals  would  not 
sign  away  future  patent  rights  to  a  corpora- 
tion for  temporarv  or  part-time  employment, 
and  It  Is  doubtful  that  any  corporation 
would  expect  them  to  do  so. 

Another  crucial  flaw  in  this  analogy  Is  that 
whereas  the  corporation,  like  an  individual. 
is  a  member  of  the  free  enterprise  system  and 
can.  If  It  owns  a  patent,  respond  to  the  basic 
Incentives  of  the  patent  system  for  the  ulti- 
mate benefit  of  all  the  employees  and  stock- 
holders, the  government  simply  cannot. 

Finally,  as  to  the  equities  Involved,  inven- 
tive individuals  in  corporations  are  usually 
given  rewards  commensurate  with  their  con- 
tributions— inventions  or  otherwise — even 
though  they  agree  to  assign  all  patent  rights. 
Thus  the  relationship  between  an  em- 
ployee-Inventor and  his  employer-corpora- 
tion Is  entirely  different  from  that  between  a 
highly  experienced  commercial  corporation 
and  the  government,  which  hires  the  com- 
pany to  undertake  a  specific  contract,  often 
on  a  strictly  military  application. 

Another  example  of  the  opposition's  rea- 
soning is  the  phrase,  patent  giveaway  pro- 
gram which  Is  often  used  to  describe  any 
policy  that  Involves  ever  leaving  commercial 
rights  to  any  patented  Invention  with  the 
contractor,  even  under  the  carefully  pre- 
scribed conditions  of  the  President's  Policy 
Statement.  However,  the  phrase  not  only 
begs  the  question,  but  is  without  founda- 
tion although  It  has  a  demagogic  surface 
appeal.  Actually,  in  many  instances  outlined 
In  the  President's  Policy  Statement,  the  gov- 
ernment does  take  title  to  all  contract  pat- 
ents The  main  reason  for  leaving  the  com- 
mercial rights  with  a  contractor  under  cer- 
tain other  circumstances  Is  that  there  is 
likelihood  that  the  public  will  get  some  ad- 
ditional benefits,  rather  than  lose  something. 
Therefore,  there  is  nothing  belonging  to  the 
public  which  Is  given  away. 

Still  another  of  the  more  extreme  argu- 
ments has  been  that  a  vote  for  the  kind  of 
flexible  legislation  consistent  with  the  Policy 
Statement  is  the  equivalent  of  giving  away 
the  results  of  research  that  are  currently 
costing  the  taxpayers  more  than  $15  billion 
per  year.  This  completely  inaccurate  state- 
ment not  only  overlooks  the  fact  that  the 
government  always  gets  all  the  results  which 
are  specified  in  the  contract,  but  in  the  case 
of  all  patented  inventions  the  government 
always  gets  free  use,  whether  the  contractor 
has  the  commercial  rights  or  not. 


PUBLIC    CONFUSION 

Other  reasons  for  mounting  confusion  on 
the  subject  originate  in  some  of  the  analogies 
which  have  been  drawn  up  specifically  to 
Illustrate  the  alleged  dire  consequences  of  a 
McClellan-type  bill.  Some  of  these  are  so 
farfetched  and  Inapplicable  as  to  be  slightly 
amusing,  which  does  at  least  momentarily 
add  a  light  touch  to  an  otherwise  dull  sub- 
ject. For  example,  it  has  been  argued  that 
such  legislation  would  have  the  same  result 
as  though  the  government  had  spent  taxpay- 
er's money  to  build  a  bridge  and  then  pre- 
sented it  as  a  gift  to  the  contractor,  who 
could  charge  a  toll  for  the  use  of  It! 

This  example  has  no  parallel  to  a  govern- 
ment-financed R&D  contract,  since  in  the 
latter  the  government  retains  full  ownership 
and  free  use  of  whatever  the  contract  re- 
quires. Although  analogies  can  be  dangerous 
if  it  were  decided  to  try  to  Illustrate  the 
President's  policy  Statement — and  the  re- 
lated proposed  legislation— by  a  bridge  anal- 
ogy, the  following  would  be  a  much  closer 
parallel ; 

Suppose  the  government  were  to  contract 
with  an  experienced  bridge  builder  to  design 
and  construct  for  military  use  a  new  type 
of  bridge.  The  first  point  to  note  Is  that,  at 
the  end  of  the  contract,  the  government 
would  assume  full  ownership  of  the  bridge, 
and  could  use  it  for  government  purposes. 
Then,  during  the  course  of  the  project,  if  the 
contractor  should  happen  to  Invent  a  new- 
kind  of  pile-driver  mechanism,  the  use  of 
this  Invention  also  would  always  be  free  to 
the  government. 

Suppose  now,  further,  that  the  contractor, 
in  accordance  with  the  Policy  Statement,  Is 
allowed  to  retain  the  commercial  rignts  to 
this  invention,  and  invests  considerable 
money  and  effort  to  perfect  the  idea,  operatf 
ing  under  the  usual  incentives  of  the  patent 
system  If  such  a  development  program  is 
successful  land  if  not.  the  private  contractor, 
not  the  public,  suffers),  it  is  not  only  con- 
ceivable but  quite  likely  that  the  benefits  of 
this  invention,  if  other  bridge  builders  are 
willing  to  pav  for  It,  will  be  p.-vssed  along  In 
due  course  to  the  public.  This  is  the  way  the 
patent  svstem  works.  There  Is,  of  course,  no 
basis  whatsoever  for  the  concept  that  the 
contractor  could  charge  a  "toll"  for  the 
original  bridge  btUlt  with  government  funas. 
Another  specious,  and  even  more  warped, 
analo<^  has  also  been  presented  to  illus- 
trate how  bad  McClellan-type  legislation  Is 
supposed  to  be.  This  is  to  the  effect  that 
such  legislation  would  allow  actions  similar 
to  the  government  selling  mineral  rights  In 
public  land  without  knowing  in  advance 
what   amounts   and    kinds   of   minerals   were 

involved.  ,,,»,, 

Such  an  example  also  has  no  parallel  at  all 
with  a  government  R&D  contract,  in  which 
the  government  Is  buying  rather  than  sell- 
ing. And  in  anv  case  the  government  keeps 
all  It  agrees  to  buy  (plus  free  use  of  all  In- 
ventions) regardless  of  circumstances.  A 
more  apt  analogy  would  be  to  suppose  that 
the  government  paid  a  person  to  dig  for 
tungsten  ore  on  that  persons  own  property. 
Certainly  no  one  In  his  right  mind  would 
argue  that,  If  gold  or  oil  were  discovered 
accidentally  during  the  project,  the  govern- 
ment would  be  entitled  to  all  that,  too,  un- 
less this  Is  what  was  originally  agreed  on. 
And  so  these  misleading  and  Inaccurate 
analogies  and  arguments  go  on  and  on,  in  an 
almost  endless  stream.  To  these  are  added 
periodically  many  unfounded  charges  and 
accusations.  For  instance; 

That  the  proposed  legislation  and  the  Pol- 
icy Statement  "have  no  guidelines"  (when  in 
fact  they  consist  almost  lOOq.  of  guidelines). 
That  the  government  Is  planning  to  give 
away  patent  rights  on  everything  that  the 
government  does  In  the  field  of  research 
(When  in  fact  this  Is  obviously  not  the  case 
from  the  most  cursory  reading  of  the  legis- 
lation). 
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That  the  poor  taxpayers  will  have  to  pay 
through  the  nose  for  drugs  developed  under 
government  contract  i  when  in  fact  research 
In  this  field  would  clearly  be  In  the  title 
category  in  the  pending  legislation  f . 

LACK    or    VNDERSTANDINC 

What  Is  the  reason  for  this  continued  vio- 
lent distortion  and  misinterpretation  of 
plain  facts?  Certainly  the  man  In  the  street. 
and  even  some  well-intentioned  columnists 
and  editors,  are  Impre.s.scd  with  the  surface 
appeal  of  these  presentations  ar.d.  without 
the  time  or  inclination  to  dig  below  the  sur- 
face, are  understanding^  confused. 

U  a  serious  attempt  is  made  to  find  an 
anawer  to  this  question,  by  a  thorough  re- 
view and  analysis  of  all  that  has  been  said 
and  written  on  the  subject  one  cannot  help 
but  conclude  that  those  who  persist  in  main- 
taining these  extremist  views  either  do  not 
understand  the  fundamentals  of  the  patent 
syvtem,  or  do  not  believe  In  the  system 
Itself,  or  both.  In  any  case,  these  opinions 
reflect  an  ivory-tower  type  of  thinking:  cer- 
tainly the  principal  arguments  presented  are 
specloxis  and  Indicate  a  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  the  realities  of  our  whole  free  enter- 
prise economy. 

The  fact  18  that  there  has  now  been 
plenty  of  time  for  a  thorough  discussion  of 
thla  problem,  in  a  world  which  Is  changing 
technologically  at  an  ever-Increasing  rate 
It  la  also  true  beyond  doubt  that  the  various 
agencies  of  the  federal  government,  and 
those  private  Individuals  and  organization 
members  who  testified  before  Congress  on 
the  subject— particularly  those  who  actually 
use  the  patent  system— are  (ji^erwhelmlngly 
In  agtreement  that  there  is  a  real  and  urgent 
need  to  supply  the  force  of  law  behind  the 
guidelines  spelled  out  In  the  President's 
Policy  Statement  and  used  satisfactorily  for 
the  past  three  years. 

CONCLrSIOM 

Aa  a  matter  of  national  science  policy,  the 
TTrUted  States  has.  for  a  quarter  of  a  centiu-y. 
rapidly  Increased  public  expenditures  for  all 
kinds  of  projects  in  a  wide  variety  of  scien- 
tific and  technical  fields.  A  large  majority  of 
these  projects,  although  funded  by  the  fed- 
eral government,  h.ive  necessarily  been  car- 
ried out  Increasingly  by  private  contractors 
who  bid  competitively  for  the  work  on  the 
basis  of  competence,  experience,  and  cost 

This  change  of  course  in  our  national  ap- 
proach to  science  has.  to  an  appreciable  ex- 
tent, limited  the  operation  of  the  patent 
system  In  certain  areas  of  technology  sup- 
ported by  the  government.  This  result  has 
come  about  because  of  the  complex  problem 
of  determining  the  proper  distribution  of 
rights  to  patented  Inventions  arising  out  of 
government  contracts. 

I>uring  attempts  to  find  a  solution  to  this 
problem,  there  has  developed  over  the  years 
a  heated  and  emotional  controversy,  which 
recently  has  taken  on  some  of  the  character- 
latlca  of  a  holy  war.  Worse  still.  It  has  be- 
come a  kind  of  "tempest  In  a  teapot."  which 
has  consumed  the  time  and  effort  of  a  great 
many  people,  far  out  of  proportion  to  Its  Im- 
portance In  absolute  terms 

A  moderate  and  flexible  solution  to  the 
problem  has  been  proposed  by  the  White 
House,  and  found  In  practice  to  be  reason- 
ably workable  It  Is  now  the  subject  of  pend- 
ing legislation  before  Congress,  which  has 
studied  the  problem  intensively  for  a  decade 
This  legislation  has  received  the  endorsement 
of  all  Interested  groups,  except  for  a  small. 
vocal,  and  highly  agitated  minority  who  are 
out  of  touch  with  the  realities  of  the  patent 
system. 

The  conclusion  Is  Inescapable  If  thought- 
ful businessmen  In  this  country  do  not  speak 
out  firmly  and  convincingly,  and  promptly. 
In  favor  of  continuing  the  vital  incentives 
and  benefits  of  the  patent  system  wherever 
possible,  even  when  government  fvinds  are 
Involved,  the  present  drift  toward  what  can 


only  be  described  as  "socialized  technology" 

will  surely  continue. 

In  that  situation  the  government  would 
conduct  an  ever-expanding  share  of  the  na- 
tion's technical  work,  would  make  the  results 
freely  available  to  all.  and  the  patent  sys- 
tem would  no  longer  continue  to  be  the 
most  powerful  single  force  underlying  the 
developments  In  Industrial  technology  which 
have  made  our  country  great. 

The  alternative  Is  clear:  now  Is  the  time 
for  businessmen  to  speak  out.  and  for  Con- 
gress to  act. 

TAX  INCREASE  MUST  BE  LINKED 
TO  CUTS  IN  SPENDING 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  July  20 
the  Knoxville  News  Sentinel  very  clearly 
and  logically  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
any  tax  increase  must  be  tied  to  a  genuine 
effort  by  the  President  to  reduce  expend- 
itures. 

In  recent  days  we  have  seen  several 
areas  where  costs  can  be  cut — in  par- 
ticular the  McHugh  appointment  to  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  has 
highlighted  the  apparent  impotence  of 
that  board  and  its  usele.ssness. 

If  the  Pre.sident  only  wants  to  raise 
taxes  and  refa5e.s  to  make  a  good  faith 
attempt  to  ehminate  wasteful  spending 
then  the  Congress  should  not  vote  to 
burden  the  Am.encan  taxpayer  with  ad- 
ditional taxes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  this 
excellent  editorial  into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Big  Tax  St.all 

President  Johnson  still  favors  a  tax  in- 
crease to  offset  the  Government's  growing 
deficit,  he  says  He  mentioned  a  6  per  cent 
tax  rise  when  he  addressed  Congre.ss  In  Jan- 
uary, and  he  h:isn't  changed  his  mind,  he 
says. 

But  so  far  as  we  can  see  there  has  been  no 
push  for  a  tax  boost.  Congress  Is  reluctant, 
and  the  Administration  appears  to  be  Just  as 
reluctant 

Could  be  somebody  Is  trying  to  pass  the 
buck  If  Congress  doesn't  raise  taxes  and  an 
outsize  deficit  develops  next  year— as  It  sure- 
ly will  — the  President  could  say  well,  he  sug- 
gested It.  and  Congress  didn't  listen.  Con- 
gress, falling  Its  obligation,  could  say  LBJ 
really  didn't  ask  for  it — merely  mentioned 
It — so  It  didn't  act. 

The  President  again  Is  going  through  the 
old  routine  of  hinting  to  the  department 
spenders  they  should  "hold  down."  or  some 
such  phra.se  But  the  only  hold-down  which 
would  count  would  be  a  hold-down  which 
balanced  the  budget  Nothing  suggests  the 
Administration  has  any  such  notion. 

Republicans  In  Congress — Sen  Howard 
Baker  among  them — along  with  some  Dem- 
ocrats, are  saying  they  won't  fire  until  they 
see  the  whites  of  their  eyes  meaning  they 
won't  agree  to  a  tax  Increase  until  lai  the 
President  sends  up  a  bill  specifying  how 
much  he  wants  and  (b)  the  President  has 
cut  spending  substantially 

This  Is  logical  strategy  Before  taxes  are 
raised,  with  a  war  on.  Federal  spending 
should  be  reduced  as  much  as  possible  And 
the  new  t.ix  rate  should  t>e  bused  on  what's 
needed  after  that  to  avoid  deficits  This  Isn't 
the  way  it  has  been  done  !n  Washington,  but 
It  Is  logical 

Nobody  wants  new  t.»xes  But  It  Is  better  In 
the  long  run  to  pay  more  taxes  now  and 
avoid  the  type  of  deficits  which  are  In  the 
making  than  to  sacrifice  even  more  from  the 
pocketbook  because  of  the  Inflation  which 
mounting  deficits  produce 


Prom  any  point  of  view,  the  national  inter- 
est demands  an  Increase  In  taxes,  coupled 
with  sweeping  cuts  In  spending — and  LBJ 
and  Congress  both  ought  to  be  aggressively 
working  on  both  propositions. 


McHUGH  APPOINTMENT  CRITI- 
CIZED: INVESTIGATION  OF  ROLE 
OF  SUBVERSIVE  ACTIVITIES  CON- 
TROL BOARD  URGED 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  last  weeJt 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  July  20  un- 
covered the  effort  of  the  President  to 
place  Simon  F.  McHugh  on  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board. 

Unfortunately  the  Senate  has  con- 
firmed this  oppointment  by  unanimous 
consent  despite  the  fact  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Hugh's  chief  qualification  seems  to  be 
his  marriage  to  one  of  the  President's 
former  secretaries. 

Since  then  the  outcry  against  this  un- 
wise and  politically  motivated  appoint- 
ment of  the  President  has  been  tremen- 
dous. I  congratulate  Senators  Proxmim, 
WiLLi.M«s  of  Delaware,  and  Allott  for 
their  straightforward  positions  on  this 
Issue.  I  think  Senator  Proxmire's  bill  to 
abolish  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  S.  2146,  merits  careful  study,  and 
perhaps  the  McHugh  episode  will  trigger 
a  thorough  investigation  into  the  need 
for  this  Board  which  costs  the  taxpayers 
over  $300,000  a  year.  Certainly  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  under  the  alert 
leadership  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  are  capa- 
ble of  containing  the  threat  of  sub- 
version. 

Several  newspapers  in  Tennessee 
joined  in  protesting  the  McHugh  ap- 
pointment. I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  articles  and  editorials  plus  an 
article  from  Newsweek  magazine  of  July 
31  be  in.serted  in  the  Record,  and  the 
original  article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  by  Jerry  Landauer  highlighting 
this  appointment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From    the    W..U    Street.    Journal,    July  20. 
1967) 

WASHINGTONI.^N  WEDS  L.  B.  J.'S  EX-SECKTIAIT 

.\ND  Lands  Soft  Job  — Post  on  SfBVERsm 
Bo.iRD  Pats   $26,000.  Posts  Few  Demands- 
Breezing  THROVCH  THE  SENATE 
(  By  Jerry  Landauer  I 
Washington  —How  does  a  29-year-old  ac- 
countant obtain  a  Presidential  appointment 
to  a  soft  Oovernment  Job  that  pays  $26,000 
A  year? 

By  marrying  one  of  Lyndon  Johnsocs 
secretaries. 

How  does  the  White  House  shield  the  fo:j 
tunaie  fellow  from  risking  the  question*  o' 
Senators  who  must  conhrm  him? 

By  arranging  to  whisk  the  appointment 
through  the  Senate  when  nobody  Is  looklnj 
Obviously  this  question-and-answer  sce- 
nario doesn't  conform  with  civics -textbook 
notions  of  the  selection  process  for  ranking 
Federal  officials.  But  11  apparently  does  de- 
scribe how  Washington  resident  Simon  F 
McHugh  Jr  got  a  flve-year  sinecure  m  » 
member  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
board.  Hell  be  sworn  In  any  day  unless  some 
Senator  asks  and  obtains  unanimous  consent 
to  reconsider. 

The  flve-member  SACB  is  the  Government 
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aeency  that  determines,  on  application  ot 
the  Justice  Department,  whether  a  suspected 
oreanlzatlon  should  be  formally  cited  as  suh- 
versive  The  workload  has  been  declining 
since  1965,  when  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
unconstitutional  a  provision  of  law  requiring 
reulstratlon  bv  Communist  Party  members. 
Not  one  hearing  has  been  held  in  20  monthfi. 
and  not  one  case  Is  pending.  New  York  Demo- 
crat John  Rooney,  chairman  of  the  House 
appropriations  subcommittee  that  scrutl- 
nzes  the  board's  budget,  says  the  members 
enjoy  "about  the  best  Jobs  around  town." 

HEADING     UP     ON     THE     LAW 

Mr  McHugh  concedes  that  his  employment 
record  doesn't  at  first  glance  appear  to  quall- 
'V  him  for  membership  on  a  'quasi-Judicial" 
agency  that  delves  into  the  mechanics  of 
subversion. 

Mr.  McHugh 's  professional  preparation  for 
the  cushy  post  consists  of  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  business  administration  earned  six  years 
ago  at  Georgetown  University,  followed  by 
short  stints  in  four  Jobs.  His  career  seemed  to 
be  moving  sideways  for  the  most  part  until 
he  wooed  Victoria  McCammon,  a  tall,  attrac- 
tive White  House  secretary  who,  though  now 
employed  elsewhere  in  the  Government,  re- 
mains a  particular  Presidential  favorite. 
Marriage  to  Miss  McCammon  in  August  1966 
percepUbly  perked  up  Mr.  McHugh's  pros- 
pect*. 

When  the  tight  mortgage  market  last  year 
soured  certain  of  Mr.  McHugh's  real  estate 
Investments  ("He  lost  a  lot,"  says  a  spokes- 
man for  B.  C.  Goods  Investments  Inc.,  a  local 
firm  of  which  he  was  a  partner  and  property 
manager*,  he  moved  to  the  Small  Business 
Administration — as  special  assistant  to  How- 
ard Greenberg.  associate  administrator  for 
investment. 

Mr.  McHugh  began  work  at  the  SBA  last 
March  8,  quickly  won  a  raise  to  $17,550  and 
suyed  long  enough  to  earn  unstinting  praise 
from  Mr.  Greenberg  for  being  "bright,  smart 
and  aggressive."  Mr.  Greenberg  doesn't  re- 
member, though,  how  he  came  to  hire  Mr. 
McHugh. 

"A     SURPRISE     TO     ME" 

Seasoned  by  15  weeks  of  Government  serv- 
ice and  intending  to  study  law  at  night,  Mr. 
McHugh  expresses  confidence  that  he'll  man- 
age to  switch  stride  from  small  business  to 
subversion.  But  he  doesn't  remember  how  he 
atuacted  the  President's  eye  for  the  new  $26,- 
000  Job.  "I  really  don't  know  who  recom- 
mended me.  It  was  as  much  of  a  surprise  to 
me  as  It  was  to  everybody  else." 

Mr.  McHugh's  social  life  has  quickened, 
too.  Following  a  recent  weekend  visit  by  the 
McHughs  to  the  LBJ  Ranch,  the  couple  was 
added  by  one  Washington  society  writer  to 
"the  Ust  of  Great  Society  Insiders  .  .  .  with 
whom  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  most  com- 
fortablju^end  their  spare  time." 

Further  surprises  unfolded  this  week.  In 
the  Congressional  Record  that  came  out  last 
Friday,  a  routine  notice  Inserted  by  Chair- 
man James  Eastland  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  invited  Interested  citizens  to  sub- 
mit "any  representations  or  objections"  to 
Mr.  McHugh's  appointment  "on  or  before 
Monday.  July  10."  The  Mississippi  Demo- 
crat further  invited  objectors  to  state 
"whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled." 

But  on  the  same  day  the  Invitation  ap- 
peared, the  committee  quietly  moved  Mr. 
McHugh's  nomination  to  the  Senate  floor.  It 
was  reported  to  the  Senate  moments  after  the 
opening  buzzer  sounded  at  noon  Monday, 
and  at  12:05  p.m.  It  sailed  through  the  cham- 
ber without  debate.  In  the  precipitate  haste 
to  put  Mr.  McHugh  to  work  on  an  agency 
whooe  docket  Is  clear,  there  wasn't  even  time 
to  list  his  name  on  the  Senate  calendar  of 
Presidential  nominees  awaiting  confirmation. 
Confides  a  Senate  source:  "I've  rarely  seen 
M  much  whoosh  behind  an  appointment." 


(From  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel,  July  22, 

1967] 

How  Loyal  Can  You  Get? 

It  simply  Isn't  so,  and  we  have  the  White 

Hotise  word  for  It,  that  the  newest  appointee 

to  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  got 

his  Job  because  he  happens  to  have  married 

the  boss'  ex-secretary. 

As  Jobs  go,  this  is  fairly  nice  work,  paying 
off  at  $26,000  a  year,  which  affords  reasonably 
comfortable  living,  even  In  Washington.  The 
board  was  established  by  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tlvlUes  Control  Act  of  1950.  amended  by  the 
Communist  Control  Act  of  1954.  There  are 
five  members,  of  whom  one  Is  designated 
chairman.  The  annual  budget  Is  almost  $300,- 
000. 

Duties  consist  of  conducting  hearings  when 
and  if  the  attorney  general  Inquires  whether 
any  organization  must  register  as  a  "Com- 
munist action"  or  "Communist  front"  group 
and  whether  any  Individual  must  register  as 
an  officer  of  any  such  group. 

In  denying  that  any  special  favoritism  was 
Involved  In  the  appointment,  a  White  House 
spokesman  said  the  President  knows  the  ap- 
pointee to  be  an  "able  and  loyal  man,  a  good 
and  efficient  employe." 

It  is  possible  he  also  Is  handy  around  the 
house  and,  If  so,  he  will  have  plenty  of  time 
for  It.  Supreme  Court  decisions  practically 
have  nullified  the  SAC  Act.  The  result  is  this 
board  hasn't  heard  a  case  In  nearly  two  years. 
None,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  Is  currently  on 
the  docket. 

Abolishing  a  salary-paying  board  in  the 
Federal  Government  Is  a  task  even  more  difli- 
cult  than  Integrating  a  school  In  Alabama. 
Continuation  of  this  one  offers  a  general  idea 
as  to  where  the  money  goes. 

[From  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel,  July  22, 

19671 
SUBVERSIVES   Board  Acme   op   Idleness — Ap- 
pointment Raises  Hue  and  Cry 
(By  Ted  Knap) 

Washington,  July  22.— A  visit  to  the  office 
of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board, 
which  some  members  of  Congress  want  to 
abolish  as  useless,  disclosed  clean  desks  and 
empty  offices  at  mid-afternoon  yesterday. 

Chairman  John  W.  Mahan  was  reported  to 
be  somewhere  "on  Capitol  Hill"  and  not  ex- 
pected back  that  afternoon. 

Board  Member  Leonard  L.  C.  Sells  was  de- 
scribed as  "not  available,"  which  his  secre- 
tery  later  admitted  meant  "not  in."  She 
wouldn't  say  where  he  was. 

USED  L.  B.  J.  SECRETARY 

Member  Edward  C.  Sweeney  was  "not  here." 
Member  John  S.  Patterson  was  said  to  be 
"around,"  later  amended  to  "Just  stepped 
out." 

Simon  P.  McHugh,  the  newest  $26,000-a- 
year  member  whose  appointment  focused 
sudden  attention  on  the  board,  was  not  In 
and  not  expected.  He  had  not  left  word  where 
he  could  be  reached  If  the  board  suddenly 
had  to  hear  a  subversive  case,  which  it  has 
not  done  for  21  months. 

McHugh's  best-known  qualification  for  the 
position  Is  that  he  wm  married  last  year 
to  Victoria  McCammon,  then  one  of  President 
Johnson's  favorite  secretaries.  McHugh,  29.  Is 
a  non-lawyer. 

functions  nttllified 

Sen.  Gordon  Allott  (B-Colo.)  said  he 
thought  the  appointment  by  Johnson  was 
"an  outrage  and  a  dUgrace."  Sen.  John  J. 
Williams  (R-Del.)  submitted  motions  asking 
that  the  nomination  be  returned  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  reconsideration. 

Sen.  William  Proxmlre  (D-Wls.)  proposed 
that  Congress  abolish  the  board  on  grounds 
it  is  virtually  useless.  He  noted  that  recent 
tJ.S.  Supreme  Court  dedslons — holding  that 
the  required  registration  of  Communists  vio- 


lates the  Fifth  Amendment — have  nullified 
the  board's  main  functions. 

Bills  are  now  pending  before  Congress  to 
give  the  board  new  authority  to  Identify 
"Communist  action  groups,"  which  the  at- 
torney general  then  would  enter  into  some 
public  record. 

ON    "STANDBY    BASIS" 

In  addition  to  the  five  board  members, 
there  are  10  staff  employes.  In  the  fiscal  year 
ended  July  1,  office  operations  cost  $230,000. 

Patterson,  who  returned  to  the  office  after 
an  hour's  absence  on  an  errand,  said  the 
board  is  on  a  "standby"  basis.  He  compared 
It  with  a  fire  department —  "ready  to  fight 
one  fire  or  25."  He  acknowledged  it  does  not 
have  much  of  a  workload. 

Patterson,  also  a  non-lawyer,  is  a  friend 
and  former  Pekin,  111.,  neighbor  of  Senate  Re- 
publican Leader  Everett  M.  Dlrksen.  Mahan, 
former  national  commander  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  was  described  as  a  friend 
of  fellow-Montatiaii  Mike  Mansfield,  the  Sen- 
ate Democratic  leader. 

Mansfield  yesterday  defended  the  Senate's 
confirmation  of  McHugh. 

The  board  was  created  In  1950  over  Presi- 
dent Harry  Truman's  veto  and  handled  about 
70  cases,  which  were  subsequently  wiped  out 
by  court  decisions. 

It  still  could  hear  "Communist-front"  reg- 
istration cases  referred  to  it  by  the  attorney 
general,  who  has  not  done  so  for  more  than 
a  year.  Tlie  office  of  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark  said  he  may  or  may  not  refer  another 
case  to  the  board  at  some  time. 

[From  the  Knoxville  Journal,  July  22,  1967 1 
Abolish  McHugh's  Cushy  Job 
US  Sen.  Gordon  Allott  (R-Col)  made  a 
resounding  speech  Thursday  in  which  he 
termed  the  appointment  of  one  Simon  F.  Mc- 
Hugh, a  29-year-old  public  accountant,  to  a 
$26,000  Job  on  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  an  "outrage  and  disgrace."  Mc- 
Hugh's nomination  by  the  President  for  the 
lush  post  had  already  been  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  Senate.  It  sailed  through  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  then  the  Senate 
with  no  protest  from  anybody. 

Senator  Allott  will  get  some  criticism  be- 
cause of  his  own  criticism,  because  the  pub- 
lic will  feel  that  the  young  accountant's 
background  and  experience  conform  per- 
fectly to  the  standards  most  frequently  used 
in  the  selection  of  persons  to  fill  appointive 
posts.  One  of  these  Is  to  be  a  native,  or  at  least 
a  resident,  of  Texas.  A  second  one  Is  to  be  a 
personal  friend  of  the  President  or  to  be  a 
friend  of  a  personal  friend.  A  third  is  to 
enlist  the  support  of  some  group  likely  to  be 
helpful  in  the  1968  elections. 

Thus  Mr.  McHugh's  nomination  for  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board,  created 
under  the  Internal  Security  Act,  was  strictly 
Justified  by  normal  White  House  guidelines — 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  married  a 
girl  who  had  been  one  of  the  President's 
secretaries!  So  unless  the  young  man  had 
previously  been  convicted  on  an  armed  rob- 
bery charge  or  identified  as  a  card-carrying 
Communist,  being  the  husband  of  a  former 
secretary  of  the  President  provided  all  the 
credentials  he  would  need  to  fill  the  post  to 
which  he  was  appointed. 

Senator  Allott  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  McHugh's  nomination  had  already  been 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  adding  resignedly, 
"I  don't  think  there's  anything  that  can  be 
done  about  It." 

Of  course  there  Is  something  that  could 
be  done  about  the  whole  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board  If  Congress  had  the  will  to 
do  It.  The  board  could  be  legislated  out  of 
existence  at  a  saving  not  only  of  the  $26,000 
per  year  to  be  drawn  by  the  husband  of  the 
President's  former  secretary  but  of  the  four 
other  members'  salaries  in  the  same  amount. 
The  fact  is  that  the  US  Supreme  Court,  in 
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Its  concern  for  ihe  civil  rights  of  Commu- 
nists in  the  country,  extracted  all  the  teeth 
from  the  law  which  wa,s  originally  desiKnecl 
to  enable  the  government  to  root  out  and 
publicly  Identify  natu'e  Reds  In  Novemher 
1985.  the  court  ruled  tliat  Communists  could 
not  b«  required  to  reijlster  ;is  foreign  agents 
because  of  the  section  of  the  Constitution 
forbidding  forced  self-incnmlnatlon  Since 
that  time  US  Communists  have  heen  free  to 
ply  their  trade  nf  treason  unworrled  about 
anything  that  can  be  done  by  the  board  to 
which  Mr.  McHugh  has  been  appointed 

Anyway,  the  appointment  makes  a  nice 
gift  of  appreciation  "n  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  his  one-time  secretary  and.  under 
the  circumstances  outlined,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  her  husband  cant  discharge  a? 
well  as  the  next  m.in  the  nonexistent  duties 
of  the  ofBce  to  which  he  has  been  appointed 

There  may  be  some  resentment  felt  on  the 
part  of  the  federal  taxpayer  about  the  lavish- 
ness  of  what  one  might  call  a  wedding  pres- 
ent, but  we  must  not  be  narrow-minded 
about  such  things'  They  are  the  hallmarks  of 
the  President's  Great  Society  In  which  the 
principle  of  em.ployment  firmly  established 
Is  to  pay  personal  or  political  favorites  of  the 
President  twice  what  they  could  make  in 
private  employment  and  .I'.-n  never  to  em- 
ploy one  person  where  It  is  possible  to  em- 
ploy two. 


[From     the    Memphis     Commercial     Appeal. 
July  21.  19671 
Capitol  He.\d.\che  Pot^NDS  Over  .\ 
Heartthrob 
Washington     July  20  —Republican    Sen- 
ator   Gordon     .Mlott     said     Th\irsday     that 
the  appointment  of  Simon  F    McHugh.  who 
married  one  of  President   Johnson's  former 
secretaries,  to  a  $26.000-a-year  Government 
Job  Is  an  outrage  and  a  disgrace 

"I  must  say  that  it  burns  me   as  a   tax- 
payer." the  Colorado  senator  said 

Allott  said  he  referred  to  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  story  which  raised  the  question 
"How  does  a  29-year-old  accountant  obtain 
a  presidential  appointment  to  a  soft  Gov- 
ernment Job  that  pavs  *26  000  a  year""  The 
Journal  answered:  "By  marrying  one  of 
Lyndon  Johnson's  secretaries  " 

Allott  said  there  Is  no  practical  way  to 
undo  the  Senate's  routine  almost  automatic 
confirmation  of  McHugh  to  a  five-year  term 
on  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board. 
McHugh  becomes  one  of  five  members  of 
the  board,  which  decides  whether  suspected 
organizations  should  be  formally  cited  as 
subversive  The  panel  has  no  cases  pending 
Senate  Democratic  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
of  Montana  said  the  McHugh  nomination 
was  handled  routinely  It  cleared  the  Senate 
Monday,  with  no  objection  from  a  handful 
of  senators  on  the  floor. 

Mansfleld  said  Johnson  had  not  Inter- 
ceded to  ha.sten   confirmation  of   McHugh 

But  a  source  at  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  said  a  White  House  aide  tele- 
phoned July  12  or  13  to  ask  whether  any 
objections  had  been  raised  to  the  McHugh 
appointment. 

One  Republican  senator  said  the  White 
House  "really  greiised  the  skids  for  this  one. 
It  went  bang.  bang,  bang  '■ 

There  was  an  unusual  feature  In  the  Mc- 
Hugh process,  however  Senator  James  O 
Eastland  (D  -Miss.*,  chairman  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  inserted  in  the  July  13 
Congressional  Record  a  notice  that  any  rep- 
resentations or  objections  "  should  be  lodged 
with  the  committee   by   July  20. 

Six  days  before  that  deadline,  the  com- 
mittee approved  the  nomination.  A  commit- 
tee official  said  the  action  was  unanimous 
"It's  Just  a  matter  of  routine,"  said  a 
conunlttee  assistant  who  would  not  permit 
the  uae  of  his  nsune  "We  Just  wait  until 
we  get  two  or  three  of  these  nominations  at 
a  time,  and  then  we  act." 

Committee  officials  would  not  discuss  the 


reasons  for  the  discrepancy  between  the 
July  20  date  in  the  published  notice  and  the 
July    14   date   of   committee   action. 

Senator  Eastland  was  not  available  for 
comment  An  assistant  said  he  was  out  of 
town. 

(E.istland.  who  was  in  Rulevllle.  Miss, 
told  The  Commercial  Appeal's  W.ashmgton 
Bureau  by  telephone  that  McHughs  'nom- 
ination was  handled  In  exactly  the  same 
way  as  are  all  others 

("The  usual  notices  were  given  to  the 
members  of  the  committee,  and  to  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders  of  the  Senate. 
There  was  no  opposition 

(Eastland  said  the  FBI  report  on  McHugh 
"was  one  of  the  most  laudatory  I  have  ever 
read  — and  I  have  read  hundreds  of  them" 

(The  Wall  Street  Journal  Implied  that  the 
committee  did  not  give  public  notice  of  the 
nomination  until  the  day  before  it  was  ap- 
proved. 

I  But  John  Holloman.  the  committee's  chief 
clerk,  to'd  The  Commercial  Appeal  bureau. 
■The  nomination  was  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  June  21.  and  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  Notice  was  published  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  that  day  that  the  nomi- 
nation had  been  received  " 

I  Holloman  said  that,  while  a  second  no- 
tice was  not  placed  In  the  Record  until  the 
day  before  the  committee  approved  the  nomi- 
nation, the  first  notice  was  sufficient  to  alert 
anyone  Interested. 

(Eastland  said  "no  one  at  the  White  House 
called  me"  about  the  nomination  Senate  Rf- 
publlcan  Leader  Everett  M.  Dirksen  of  Illi- 
nois, a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
Joined  m  approving  the  nomination,  Wash- 
ington sources  said  i 

At  the  White  House,  press  secretary  George 
Christian    said    of    McHugh    that    Johnson 
knows    him    well,    likes    him"    and   is   "Im- 
pressed with  his  ability  and  loyalty   " 

Asked  whether  McHugh  got  the  Job  because 
of     his    marriage     hist    August     to     Victoria 
"Vicky"  McCammon,  who  was   then  one  of 
Johnson's  personal  secretaries.  Christian  said 
certainly   the   President's   knowledge   of  an 
appointee  Is  an  ImporUant  factor  "  The   Mc- 
Hughs have  report-dly  visited  the  L^J  Ranch. 
Asked   for  his   personal  assessment   of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  article,  Christian  said.   'I 
think  it's  what  we  used  to  call  hatchet  Jobs  " 
McHugh  was  not  available  for  comment 
Mansfield    and    the    Judiciary    Committee 
source    said    no    objection    to    the    McHugh 
choice  was  raised  at  any  point  In  the  Senate's 
consideration. 

The  Wail  Street  Journal,  in  a  story  by 
Jerry  Landauer.  reported: 

"Mr  McHughs  professional  preparation  fur 
the  cushy  post  consists  of  a  bachelor's  degree 
m  business  administration  earned  six  years 
ago  at  Georgetown  University,  followed  by 
short  stints  in  four  Jobs.  His  career  seemed 
to  be  moving  sideways  lor  the  most  part  until 
he  wooed  Victoria  McCammon.  a  tall,  attrac- 
tive White  House  secretary,  wlio,  though  now 
employed  elsewhere  in  the  Government,  re- 
mains a  particul.-r  presidential  favorite 
M.trrlage  to  Miss  McCammon  in  August  1166, 
perceptibly  perked  up  Mr  McHughs  pros- 
pects." 

""Routine"  was  the  key  word  In  most  Sen- 
ate comments  on  the  McHugh  matter  All 
along  the  Senate  line,  actio.i  was  uaanimous 
and  quiet  But  there  Is  nothing  unusual 
about  that 

In  a  confirmation  case  in  which  no  objec- 
tions are  raised,  there  would  be  little  need 
Jor  administration  pressure  to  secure  Senate 
approval. 

The  Juc  1.  ary  Committee  would  not  say 
how  many  senators  were  on  hand  when  the 
nomination  was  approved  One  Republican 
source  said  routine  nominations  often  are 
handled  without  an  actual  meeting,  by 
means  of  a  note  circulated  and  signed  by 
comm.ttee  members  But  the  conxmlttee  said 
this  Was  not  done  on  the  McHugh  case. 


From  June  27  until  the  day  he  was  ccn- 
ftiined.  July  17.  there  was  n:it  one  single 
communication  objecting  to  the  nomina- 
tion,'" a  Judiciary  Committee  official  said; 

He  said  there  was  one  letter  advocating 
Senate  approval,  from  a  "family  fnend. "  but 
refused   to  disclose  whom  it  came  from 

Normally,  nominations  approved  by  Sen- 
ate committees  and  awaiting  floor  action  are 
printed  on  an  executive  calendar  before  the 
Senate  acts.  This  was  not  done  in  the  Mc- 
Hugh case 

■  We  have  been  doing  that  quite  often," 
Mansfield  said,  "when  there  is  unanimous 
action  by  tlie  committee  and  there  Is  no  re- 
jection from  the  other  side  " 

By  the  other  side  he  meant  the  Republican 
side 

(From  the  Knoxville  Journal.  July  22,  1967] 
Move    Follows    Row    Over    Giving   Job  to 
L.  B    J    Aide's  M.^te 
I  By  Walter  R  Mears) 

Washington,  July  21. — President  John- 
sons appointment  of  Simon  F  McHugh.  who 
married  a  White  House  secret.iry.  to  a  $500- 
a-week  Job  led  t-jday  to  a  demand  that 
Congress  abolish  the  Subversive  ActlvitlM 
Control  Board. 

The  apparent  theory:  If  you  can't  take  the 
man  out  of  the  Job,  take  the  job  out  from 
under  the  man 

The  abolition  call  came  from  Sen  William 
Proxmire  iD-Wlsi  who  said  the  board  Mc- 
Hugh Joined  Monday — with  Senate  approv- 
al—is  "a   ridiculous   extravagance." 

Tlie  bthird  has  virtually  nothing  to  oo, 
Proxmire  said. 

"The  Job  Itself  Is  a  sinecure,"  he  said,  "the 
compensation  of  $26,000  is  for  doing  little 
or  nothing,  the  board  had  its  last  formal 
meeting  some  six  months  ago  "' 

Sen.  John  J.  Williams  (R-Del)  tried  a 
different  approach.  He  proposed  that  the 
.Senate  ask  the  White  House  to  return  Mc- 
Hugh's  confirmation  p.ipers.  then  reconsider 
its  action  in  approving  the  appointment. 

WHOLE    thing    "rushed"' 

•  This  whole  thing  has  been  rushed,"  Wil- 
liams said. 

Neither  his  motion  nor  the  bill  proposed 
by  Proxmire  appe;u-ed  to  have  much  chance 
of  Senate  adoption  But  the  uproar  could 
spell  trouble  for  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  when  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  uikes  up  a  bill  containing 
Its  allowance  for  the  year  ahead 

Committee  hearings  are  due  to  start  next 
Thursday  The  House  approved  a  $295,000 
appropriation  for  the  SACB.  which  wanted 
$330,000. 

voting  citfd 

•  Franklv.  I  don't  know  what  all  the 
hulabalixj'is  about."  said  Senate  Democratic 
leader   Mike  Mansfield   of   Montana. 

He  said  there  w.ts  no  objection  to  the  nomi- 
nation and  It  cleared  the  Senate  unani- 
mously. There  were,  he  acknowledged,  few 
senators  on  hand  at  the  time. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  started  the  up- 
roar Thursdav  with  a  front  page  story  which 
said  McHugh  got  the  Job  because  of  hU 
marriage  to  Victoria  McCammon.  once  a 
Ji>hnson  secretary. 

One  Democratic  source  said  the  WhlW 
Hou.se  w;is  anxious  to  have  McHughs  nomi- 
nation conhrmed  by  the  Senate  before  any 
trouble  developed.  It  was.  and  McHugh  tool 
his  oath  of  ofRce  ,\s  a  board  member  shortly 
after  the  Senate  acted 

Board  chalrm.in  John  W  Mahan  said 
McHugh  was  sworn  into  his  Job  Monday  A 
newsman  who  visited  McHugh's  office  found 
It  bare  except  for  two  vacant  desks,  some 
cabinets,  and  a  color  photo  of  President 
Johnson. 

Mahan  said  he  didn't  know  where  McHugn 
was  or  when  he  would  report  to  the  office. 
"I  wouldn"t  be  surprised  if  he's  laying  io« 
from  you  fellows."  he  said 
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•me  board,  which  is  supposed  to  name 
communists,  their  organizations  and  front 
n-oups.  has  only  one  ciise  pending,  and  this 
%  tied  up  In  the  courts  until  next  fall  at 

'*^upreme  Court  rulings  have  undone  In 
laree  mea-sure  the  law  requiring  registration 
0'  Communists.  SACB  findings  about  Indl- 
nduals  and  groupe  were  to  have  been  a  key 
step  In  that  operation. 

But  Sen.  Karl  E  Mundt  iR-SD! ,  a  sponsor 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act  which  created 
tlie  board.  Insisted  it  sthl  has  work  to  do. 

"The  courts  haven't  completely  prevented 
the  SACB  from  doing  some  reporting  work 
and  investigative  work."  he  said.  "They  still 
have  a  service  to  perform. 

•Unless  the  Supreme  Court  completes  Its 
demolition  of  the  act.  I'm  In  favor  of  con- 
tinuing the  board."  Mundt  said. 

And  If  the  court  does  that.  Mundt  said, 
he'll  propose  a  new  law. 
As  for  McHugh.  Mundt  said : 
There's  no  question  why  he  got  the  job,  but 
that  doesn't  necessarily  mean  he  Isn't  qual- 
l9ed.  just  because  he  married  a  pretty  secre- 
tarv  " 

Mansfield  s:Ud  the  fact  that  McHu"h  al- 
ready has  been  sworn  in  and  taken  his  board 
membership  renders  moot  Williams'  call  for 
Senate  reconsideration  of  the  appointment. 

But  Williams  said  he  intends  to  use  the 
motion  which  may  come  up  ne.xt  week,  as 
a  vehicle  to  stir  debate  on  the  board  Itself. 
"We  owe  It  to  ourselves  to  look  It  over," 
he  said  in  an  Interview.  "We  may  find  It  Is 
one  of  the  most  effective  and  finest  agencies 
In  town.""  The  senator  was  smiling. 

Proxmire  didn't  see  that  as  a  possibility. 
He  said  court  rulings  on  the  Communist  reg- 
litration  law  ""make  the  continued  existence 
of  this  lx>ard  a  ridiculous  extrav.-.cnnce." 

He  said  his  bill  would  tran.-for  "the  paltry 
activities  th.it  remain  for  the  board.  If  any, 
to  the  Justice  I>epartment." 

IFrom  Newsweek,  July  31,  1967] 
How  To  Succeed 

For  young,  affable  Simon  F.  McHugh  Jr., 
eettine  ahead  in  Washington  was  getting  to 
be  somethinpr  of  a  problem.  At  29,  with  a 
bachelor's  degree  In  business  from  George- 
toa-n  behind  him.  he  had  managed  to  move 
m.ilnly  sldewavs.  As  an  accountant,  Simon 
w-rked  his  way  in  and  out  of  fotir  short  Jobs 
before  venturing  Into  real  estate,  where,  said 
one  associate,  ""he  lost  a  lot."  But  then  the 
man  on  the  make  fell  In  love  and  almost  In- 
stantly his  career  took  off.  McHugh  became  a 
case  study  on  how  to  succeed  In  government 
vrtthout  really  trying. 

Specifically,  he  won  the  hand  of  Miss  Vlckl 
McCammon.  a  statuesque  young  brunette 
who  had  started  out  as  just  folks  in  San 
Angelo.  Texas,  and  wound  tip  as  the  White 
House  secretary  President  Johnson  preferred 
to  take  along  on  the  road  or  down  the  LBJ 
ranch.  Vlckl  often  lunched  or  dined  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs  Johnson.  In  fact,  the  President 
threw  a  little  party  for  Vlckl  and  Simon 
after  they  got  married  last  year.  He  also  took 
to  having  them  down  to  the  ranch,  even  after 
Vlckl  left  the  White  House  staff  to  sign  on 
as  a  secretarial  staffing  officer  at  the  "U.S.  In- 
formation Agency.  It  was  hardly  surprising 
that  the  obscure  Mr.  McHugh  and  his  wife 
soon  Clime  to  be  ranked,  by  one  social 
chronicler,  as  on  the  roster  of  "Great  So- 
ciety insiders  with  whom  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  most  comfortably  spend  their 
spare  time." 

But  there  was  everything  surprising  about 
the  way  McHugh  moved  ahead.  First,  the 
Small  Business  Administration  signed  him 
on  as  a  special  assistant,  and  quickly  raised 
him  to  $17,550  a  year.  Then  suddenly  the 
President  himself  nominated  Simon  for 
higher  duty  still— namely,  for  a  seat  on  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board.  It  Is  a 
quasi-Judicial  relic  of  the  McCarthy  era 
whose  five  members  draw   $26,000   annually 


for  doing  almost  nothing.  In  the  last  twenty 
months  the  board  has  heard  no  cases. 

Whoosh:  Simon  McHugh's  nomination  slid 
through  the  Senate  so  fast  that  some  sena- 
tors later  were  astonished  to  discover  they 
had  approved  it  unanimously,  without  de- 
bate. "I've  rarely  seen  so  much  whoosh  be- 
hind an  appointment,"  said  one  Senate  hand. 
"It  burns  me  up,"  added  Sen.  Gordon  Allott, 
the  Colorado  Republican.  What  most  partic- 
ularly burned  up  the  White  House  last  week 
was  a  Wall  Street  Journal  story  detailing 
McHugh's  rise.  Press  Secretary  George  Chris- 
tian sniffed  that  the  newspaper's  account  was 
a  "hatchet  Job"— but  he  shed  no  light  at  all 
on  how  President  Johnson  chanced  to  ele- 
vate Simon  McHugh, 

Nor  did  Simon  say  much.  While  defending 
his  ablUty  to  function  In  his  new  post  ("You 
can  get  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  procedures 
by  reading  the  law"),  the  young  accountant 
simply  could  not  account  for  his  good  for- 
tune. "I  really  don't  know  who  recommended 
me,"  he  said.  "It  was  as  much  of  a  surprise 
to  me  as  it  was  to  everybody  else." 


SUBVERSIVE  ACTIVITIES  CONTROL 
BOARD 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution, 
which  I  ask  to  have  stated,  and  I  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
<S,  Res.  145>  authorizing  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  to  investigate  the 
work  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident for  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
I  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  clerk  to 
read  the  resolution  in  full. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  resolution  in  full. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows  i 
S.  Res.  145 

Resolved,  That  (a)  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof,  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  make  a  complete  and  comprehensive  study 
and  investigation  of  the  functions  and  duties 
performed  by  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  established  by  section  12  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  791) 
to  determine  whether — 

(1)  the  current  and  prospective  volume 
of  business  of  such  board  warrants  the  con- 
tinued exercise  of  its  powers,  and  the  con- 
tinued performance  of  its  functions  and  du- 
ties, by  a  separate  agency  of  the  Government; 

and 

(2)  the  powers,  duties,  functions,  and 
property  of  such  board  should  be  transferred 
to  another  department  or  agency  of  the 
Government  In  the  Interest  of  efficiency  and 
economy  In  the  conduct  of  Government  op- 
erations. 

(b)  In  order  that  the  Senate  may  have 
before  It  the  results  of  the  study  and  investi- 
gation made  by  the  Committee  under  this 
resolution  at  the  time  of  its  consideration  of 
the  measure  making  appropriations  to  such 
board  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
the  Committee  shall  Include  in  its  report 
upon  such  measure  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Committee  under 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  purpose  of  the  resolution 


is  to  direct  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  conduct  a  study  and  investigation 
of  the  functions  and  activities  of  this 
agency  and  to  render  this  report  to  the 
Senate  at  the  time  it  considers  the  1968 
fiscal  year  appropriations  for  this 
agency. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  knows,  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  was  created  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Security  Act 

of  1950. 

In  earlier  years,  this  was  an  able  and 
active  bodv. 'Frankly,  it  is  still  an  able 
body  today.  The  fact  that  its  workload 
has  been  diminished  is  no  fault  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board. 
That  came  about  by  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  a  failure  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  petition  the  Board 
to  take  action  where  individual  Commu- 
nists were  involved. 

Todav,  there  are,  according  to  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General,  at  least  100 
front  organizations  in  this  country 
which  require  investigation. 

I  want  to  sav  now— and  very  emphat- 
icaliv— that  I  will  be  the  last  man  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  stand  by  quietly 
and  see  the  Board  shoved  into  limbo. 
The  Board  must  continue. 
I  .sometime.';  think  when  they  try  to 
abolish  a  board  of  this  kind,  that  it  is 
all  of  a  pattern.  They  also  want  to 
abolish  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  in  the  House.  I  remember  the 
umbrage  which  took  place  when  the  Mc- 
Carthy committee  was  alive  and  I  was  a 
member  of  that  committee. 

The  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  has  dene  great  and  good  work. 
It  had  a  number  of  landmark  decisions, 
one  of  which  at  least,  was  to  estabhsh 
the  Communist  Party  as  an  action  group 
in  this  countrj',  a  decision  which  covered 
over  17,000  pages  in  a  case  which  took 
3  years  to  try. 

The  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  serves  a  useful  purpose  still.  In 
round  figures,  it  costs  about  $300,000  a 
year.  We  .spend  $1  million  for  a  fighter 
plane.  We  spend  §5  million  on  a  bomber. 
The  idea  of  abolishing  this  Board,  when 
it  can  serve  a  useful  purpose,  is  some- 
thing that  does  not  fit  in  my  dictionary. 
I  am  going  to  try  to  see  that  it  is  kept 
alive.  .  ^ 

I  have  talked  to  the  chairman  and  I 
have  asked  him  to  send  me  language 
which  will  modify  existing  law  so  that 
his  Board  can  function. 

There  are  50  resolutions  pending  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  today— half  of 
them  introduced  by  Republicans  and  half 
introduced  by  Democrats. 

There  has  been  no  action,  but  I  assure 
you,  Mr.  President,  that  there  is  going  to 
be  action  here  in  the  Senate  because  as 
soon  as  that  language  comes  into  my 
hands  God  willing.  I  am  going  to  hook 
it  onto  the  first  bill  that  comes  along 
and  amend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board 
so  that  it  can  continue  its  work.  Three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  is  a  pal- 
try sum  to  pay  for  the  potential  good 
which  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  can  do. 
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It  l3  a  well  balanced  Board  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  background  of  its  mem- 
bers. It  Is  also  well  balanced  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  age 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board.  John  W 
Mahan,  comes  from  Montana  He  was 
former  commander  in  chief  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  He  is  a  patriot 
If  ever  I  saw  one.  He  is  also  a  capable 
lawyer.  He  knows  how  to  go  about  his 
business  in  this  field,  but  the  Supreme 
Court  over  across  the  way.  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  have  tied  his  hands. 
It  is  therefore  high  time  that  the  one 
and  only  exclusive  legislative  agency  of 
the  Government — Congress — untie  those 
hands  and  let  the  Board  get  busy 

These  days,  every  now  and  then.  I  get 
the  Idea  that  th^re  is  no  longer  any  fear 
of  communism.  Let  those  who  feel  that 
way  disabuse  themselves  of  that  idea 
Communism  today  is  a  greater  danger 
than  It  ever  was  before.  We  need  this 
Board,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  it 
probes  every  aspect  of  internal  security 
and  ma'tes  its  reports  known  to  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  resolution  which  is  now  being  con- 
sidered because  long  before  the  time  limit 
I  expect  to  have  that  languatie  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  his  support 
for  the  investigation 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield'' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  vield 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  let 
me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  that 
this  Is  the  way  to  face  up  to  this  prob- 
lem. It  Is  far  better  to  do  it  in  this  man- 
ner than  on  the  basis  of  personalities, 
which  really  should  not  be  involved  In 
evaluating  the  merits  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board. 

Thus,  I  am  delighted  that  we  are 
getting  away  from  the  individual  and 
devoting  our  attention  to  the  agency: 
that  In  my  opinion  is  the  proper  ap- 
proach. 

Let  me  point  out  that  this  agency  was 
set  up  by  Congress  to  perform  a  specific 
function.  It  is  Congress'  responsibility 
to  determine  whether  the  Board  is  per- 
forming that  function. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  suppose  the  Senator 
means  when  we  make  this  a  matter  of 
personality  that  we  are  thinking  about 
the  latest  appointee  to  the  Board  I" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Exactly. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  met  him.  He  is  a 
personable  young  fellow.  He  holds  a  re- 
sponsible position  now.  He  has  a  GS-15 
rating.  I  believe,  in  the  Small  Business 
Administration? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.   Had. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Or  had.  He  got  into 
the  real  estate  business  in  Washington. 
All  in  all,  he  Is  a  very  fine  chap.  The 
fact  that  he  married  one  of  the  Presi- 
dent's former  secretaries  should  not  be 
a  deciding  factor  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind  because  if  we  are  going  to  draw  that 
kind  of  line,  then  I  suppose  no  girl  In 
her  right  mind  would  ever  want  to  be  a 
Presidential  secretary  because  that  might 


get  her  in  bad  sometimes  when  a  likely, 
good-looking  young  man  came  along  and 
offered  h:s  hand  to  her  in  wedlock  and 
she  would  have  to  realize  that  there 
could  be  all  sorts  of  complications,  and 
things  might  be  said  on  the  Senate  floor 
about  such  a  marriage 

I  believe  in  rjuiet  weddings  I  do  not 
believe  in  probing  into  them 

Love  IS  one  of  tho.se  great,  all-con- 
suming powers  that  knows  no  rules,  no 
evidence,  nothing.  Love  goes  in  where 
angels  would  not  even  be  found 

Mr  PAS'I'ORE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr   DIRKSEN   I  yield 

Mr.  PASTORE  The  Senators  argu- 
ment could  also  mean  that  an  aspiring 
young  man  could  not  become  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  if  he  married  a  Senator's 
daughter    l  Laughter! 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Yes,  it  could  be.  If 
there  is  any  'impeachment'  in  that,  I 
gladly  accept  it 

Mr  PASTORE  That  is  meant  as  a 
compliment 

Mr  DIRKSEN  In  the  language  of  a 
former  Representative  in  the  House, 
from  Mobile.  Ala.,  a  large.  hea\'y-bodied 
man  with  a  wonderful  personality  who 
used  to  go  about  the  Capitol  in  his  sten- 
torian voice  saying: 

In  season  or  out. 
Ever>thing  Is  made  for  love 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Let  me  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  referring  to  for- 
mer Representative  Frank  Boykln  who 
was  known  for  his  bright  comments  and 
his  hospitality. 

But  with  respect  to  Mr  McHugh's 
qualifications.  I  have  looked  into  them 
and  have  found  him  to  be  a  very  able 
young  man  He  married  an  excep- 
tionally attractive,  intelligent,  and  able 
young  women.  He  is  29  years  old:  but 
such  should  not  be  a  barrier  One  has  to 
be  only  2r>  to  be  a  Member  of  the  House 
and  only  30  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

I  think  Mr  McHugh  has  good  qualifi- 
cations and  I  think  he  is  well  fitted  for 
the  job  The  President.  I  think,  should 
be  com.mended  for  the  appointment 
rather  than  criticized,  as  has  been  the 
case 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Yes  The  time  has 
come  to  look  inward  and  find  out  where 
we,  as  a  Congre.ss.  failed  to  carry- 
through  and  amend  the  law  so  that  the 
Board  can  go  to  work  It  needs  its  juris- 
diction modified:  and  that  is  going  to  be 
done  if  the  minority  leader  has  any- 
thing to  say  about  it 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  The  discussion  of 
the  nomination  of  Mr  McHugh  comes 
somewhat  after  the  fact.  He  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  as  a  member 
of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board.  He  has  already  b)een  sworn  into 
office.  His  status  is  no  longer  that  of  a 
nominee.  He  has  received  his  commis- 
sion and  serves  in  his  post 

From  time  to  time  in  the  past  the 
leadership,  in  scheduling  legislation  and 
nominations  for  floor  action,  has  sought 
to  accommodate  reasonable  requests  for 
postponements  by  any  Senator  When 
the  Interested  Senator  notifies  the  lead- 
ership of  his  interest  and  requests  addi- 
tional time  to  prepare  his  case  for  floor 


action,  the  leadership  has  always  tried 
to  honor  such  requests  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  whenever  iwssible. 

The  McHugh  nomination  was  sent  to 
the  Senate  on  June  27.  1967.  The  sub- 
mission and  receipt  is  reflected  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and  the  Digest  of 
that  date  The  nomination  was  referred 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  re- 
mained there  for  21  days  In  all  that  time, 
no  objections  were  entered:  not  a  single 
voice  was  raised  against  it.  The  nomina- 
tion was  reported  liom  the  Judiciary 
Committee  unanimously.  At  no  lime  was 
the  leadership  notified  by  any  Senator 
that  a  postponement  was  desired. 

As  has  been  the  case  on  many  occa- 
sions in  the  past  when  nominations  are 
reported  unanimously  from  a  commit- 
tee, the  joint  leadership  v.ill  obtain— as 
it  did  m  this  instance — the  unanimous 
permission  of  the  Senate  to  proceed  to 
their  consideration  on  the  day  reported 
I  reix^at — this  is  done  only  when  the  re- 
I.K)rt  from  the  committee  has  been 
unanimous.  It  is  done,  moreover,  for  a 
number  of  reasons:  for  the  convenience 
of  the  joint  leadership  wanting  to  clear 
the  calendar  of  unobjected-to  business, 
or  on  occasion  at  the  request  of  the 
agency  on  which  the  nominee  will  serve, 
or  on  occasion  for  the  convenience  of 
any  interested  Senator  The  McHugh 
nomination  fell  into  the  category  of  un- 
objected-to business.  No  objection  was 
filed  to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  McHugh 
He  was  confirmed,  and  still,  not  a  single 
di.ssent  was  heard.  Two  days  later  some 
question  was  raised  in  the  press — the 
first  to  my  knowledge. 

The  discus.sion  today  has  centered  on 
the  demands  of  the  post,  not  on  the  ca- 
pacity of  Mr   McHugh  to  meet  them 

I  am  delighted  that  this  discussion 
today  of  this  appointment  has  talcen 
place.  I  think  it  has  cleared  the  air.  I  be- 
lieve it  has  brought  out  that  Mr.  McHugh 
is  considered,  by  the  Senate,  qualified  for 
his  post. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I.  too,  do  not  want  to  deal  with 
personalities,  and  as  an  added  tribute 
to  "Cupid"  I  want  the  Record  to  show 
that  not  for  one  moment  would  I  .suggest 
that  this  young  man  who  married  the 
President's  secretary  had  his  arm  twisted 
or  that  he  was  forced  to  accept  this  Job 
at  $26,000  on  a  board  which  the  record 
shows  has  not  had  any  duties  to  perform 
in  20  months.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
!Mr.  Dirksen]  argues  that  any  man  is 
free  to  marry  the  secretary  of  the  Presi- 
dent. That  is  true,  but  do  we  have  to  give 
him  a  job  paying  $26,000  in  which  there 
are  no  duties?  Love  is  wonderful,  but  does 
it  have  to  be  that  expensive  for  the 
American  taxpayers? 

The  nomination  has  been  confirmed, 
and  the  man  has  taken  the  oath  of  office. 
There  is  no  other  procedure  we  can  now 
follow  except  to  examine  the  duties  of 
the  agency  and  make  a  determination  at 
the  time  we  are  asked  to  approve  the 
appropriations. 

No  matter  how  meritorious  the  pur- 
poses of  this  particular  agency  may  have 
been  in  the  past — and  I  supported  the 
objectives  of  the  agency  when  the  la* 
establishing  it  was  enacted — th2  question 
Is.  What  are  its  duties  today?  We  are  told 
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that  for  20  months  this  agency  has  had 
several   employees   drawing    salaries   of 
$26,000  a  year  and  has  not  had  a  duty 
to  perform  for  nearly  2  years. 
Why  should  Congress  not  examine  its 

need'' 

Why  bemoan  the  large  national  deficit 
and  then  in  the  next  moment  defend  a 
$26  000  job  with  no  duties  to  perform  for 
some  man  just  because  he  is  in  love? 

Either  give  the  agency  work  to  do  or 
abolish  it.  I  am  forming  no  preconceived 
judgment  on  whether  the  agency  should 
or  should  not  be  continued,  but  certainly 
when  the  appropriation  bill  which  covers 
this  agency  comes  before  the  Congress, 
which  will  be  in  the  latter  part  of  August 
orearlv  in  September,  this  question  must 
be  answered.  That  is  why  I  am  offering 
this  resolution. 

The  American  taxpayers  have  a  right 
to  the  facts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  'S  Res.  145)  was 
agreed  to.  | 

WITHDRAWAL   OF   MOTIONS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  in  executive  session,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  motion  entered 
by  me  to  reconsider  the  confirmation  of 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  McHugh  and  the 
motion  to  request  the  President  to  return 
the  nomination  to  the  Senate  be  with- 
drawn. Such  action  is  now  unnecessary. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
which  was  published  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  July  20,  1967.  followed  by  an 
Associated  Press  release  commenting 
upon  this  appointment  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  handled. 

Surely  in  the  light  of  the  many  ques- 
tions raised  by  these  news  articles  the 
duties  being  performed  by  this  agency 
should  be  examined. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  20,  1967] 

Washingtonian  Weds  L.  B.  J.'s  Ex-Secretary 

AND  L\NDS  Soft  Job — Post  on  Subvessive 

Board  Pays  $26,000,  Poses  Pew  Demands — ■ 

Breezing  Through  the  Senate. 

(By  Jerry  Landauer) 
Washington.— How  does  a  29-year-old  ac- 
countant obtain  a  Presidential  appointment 
to  a  soft  Government  Job  that  pays  $26,000 
a  year? 

By  marrying  one  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  aec- 
retarles. 

How  does  the  White  House  shield  the  for- 
tunate fellow  from  risking  the  questions  of 
Senators  who  must  confirm  him? 

By  arranging  to  whisk  the  appointment 
tlirough  the  Senate  when  nobody  Is  looking. 
Obviously  this  quesUon-and-answer  6C«- 
narto  doesn't  conform  with  civics-textbook 
notions  of  the  selection  process  for  ranking 
Federal  officials.  But  it  apparently  does  de- 
scribe how  Washington  resident  Simon  F. 
McHugh  Jr.  got  a  five-year  sinecure  as  a 
member  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board.  He'll  be  sworn  In  any  day  unless 
some  Senator  asks  and  obtains  unanimous 
consent  to  reconsider. 

The  five-member  SACS  is  the  Government 
agency  that  determines,  on  application  of 
the  Justice  Department,  whether  a  suspected 


organization  should  be  formally  cited  as  sub- 
versive. The  workload  has  been  declining 
since  1965.  when  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
unconstitutional  a  provision  of  law  requir- 
ing registration  by  Communist  Party  mem- 
bers. Not  one  hearing  has  been  held  in  20 
months,  and  not  one  case  is  pending.  New 
Tork  Democrat  John  Rooney.  chairman  of 
the  House  Appropriations  subcommittee  that 
scrutinizes  the  board's  budget,  says  the 
members  enjoy  'about  the  best  jobs  around 
town.' 

READING   UP  ON   THE   LAW 

Mr.  McHugh  concedes  that  liis  employ- 
ment record  doesn't  at  first  glance  appear  to 
qualifv  him  for  membership  on  a  "quasi- 
judicial"  agency  that  delves  into  subversion. 
But.  he  observes,  "realistically  speaking, 
there  aren't  many  experts."  Also,  he  adds, 
•you  can  get  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  pro- 
cedures by  reading  the  law  and  the  board's 
reports." 

Mr.  McHugh's  professional  preparation  for 
the  cushy  post  consists  of  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree in  business  administration  earned  six 
year  ago  at  Georgetown  Unl verity,  foiiowed 
by  short  stints  In  four  Jobs.  His  career  seemed 
to  be  moving  sideways  for  the  most  part 
until  he  wooed  Victoria  McCammon.  a  tall, 
attractive  White  House  secretary  who 
though  now  employed  elsewhere  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, remains  a  particular  Presidential 
favorite.  Marriage  to  Miss  McCammon  in 
August  1966  perceptibility  perked  up  Mr. 
McHugh's  prospects. 

When  the  tight  mortgage  market  last  year 
soured  certain  of  Mr.  McHugh's  real  estate 
investments  ("He  loet  a  lot."  says  a  spokes- 
man for  B.  C.  Goods  Investments  Inc..  of 
which  he  was  a  partner  and  property  man- 
ager ) .  he  moved  to  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration—as special  assistant  to  Howard 
Greenberg.  associate  administrator  for  in- 
vestment. 

Mr.  McHugh  began  work  at  the  SBA  last 
March  8.  quickly  won  a  raise  to  $17,550  and 
stayed  long  enough  to  earn  praise  from  Mr. 
Greenberg  for  being  "bright,  smart  and  ag- 
gressive." Mr.  Greenberg  doesn't  remember, 
though,  how  he  came  to  hire  Mr.  McHugh. 
A  SURPRISE  to  me 
Seasoned  by  15  weeks  of  Government  serv- 
ice and  intending  to  study  law  at  night,  Mr. 
McHugh  expresses  confidence  that  he'll  man- 
age to  switch  stride  from  small  business  to 
subversion.  But  he  doesn't  remember  how  he 
attracted  the  President's  eye  for  the  new 
$26  000  Job.  "I  really  don't  know  who  recom- 
mended me.  It  was  as  much  of  a  surprise  to 
me  as  it  was  to  everybody  else." 

Mr.  McHugh's  social  life  has  quickened, 
too  Following  a  recent  weekend  visit  by  the 
McHughs  to  the  LBJ  Rranch,  the  couple  was 
added  by  one  Washington  society  writer  to 
"the  list  of  Great  Society  insiders  .  .  .  with 
whom  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  most  com- 
fortably spend  their  spare  time." 

Further  surprises  unfolded  this  week.  In 
the  Congressional  Record  that  came  out  last 
Friday  a  routine  notice  Inserted  by  Chair- 
man James  Eastland  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  Invited  Interested  citizens  to  sub- 
mit "any  representations  or  objections"  to 
Mr.  McHugh's  appointment  "on  or  before 
Thursday,  July  20."  He  also  Invited  objectors 
to  state  "whether  it  is  their  Intention  to  ap- 
pear at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled." 
But  on  the  same  day  the  InvlUtlon  ap- 
peared, the  committee  quietly  moved  Mr. 
McHugh's  nomination  to  the  Senate  floor.  It 
was  reported  to  the  Senate  moments  after 
the  opening  buzzer  sounded  at  noon  Monday, 
and  at  12:05  pjn.  it  sailed  through  the 
chamber  without  debate.  In  the  haste  to  put 
Mr  McHugh  to  work  on  an  agency  whose 
docket  Is  clear,  there  wasn't  even  time  to  list 
his  name  on  the  Senate  calendar  of  Presi- 
dential nominees  awaiting  confirmation. 
Confides  a  Senate  source:  "I've  rarely  seen  so 
much  whoosh  behind  an  appointment." 


Washington.— Young  Simon  Francis  Mc- 
Hugh. who  wed  a  presidential  secretary 
and  landed  a  $26,000  seat  on  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board,  could  have  ample 
time  for  lingering  lunches  with  his  bride. 

For  the  five-man  Board — born  17  years  ago 
during  this  country's  anti-Communist  up- 
heavals—today has  virtually  nothing  to  do, 

McHugh,  29,  came  on  the  Job — what  there 
Is  of  it — Monday.  11  months  after  his  mar- 
riage to  Victoria  McCammon,  then  one  of 
PrMldent  Johnson's  favorite  secretaries.  He 
previously  had  been  a  $17,550  civil  servant  in 
the   Small   Business   Administration. 

Thursdav.  McHugh  landed  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  in  a  story 
that  said  rather  flatly  McHugh  had  been  ap- 
poinied  to  the  plush  Job  because  of  the 
marriuge — and  with  the  help  of  some  greased 
skids  through  the  Senate  confirmation  proc- 
ess, 

McHugh  w.is  unavailable  for  comment 
about  the  story.  The  White  House  Press  Sec- 
retary. George  Christian,  called  it  a  hatchet 
job  and  commented  that  "certainly  the 
Presidents  knowledge  of  an  appointee  is  an 
important  factor." 

The  incident  provoked  one  mem'oer  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  Sen.  Gor- 
don L.  Allott,  R-Colo.,  to  label  the  McHugh 
appointment  "an  outrage  and  a  disgrace."  As 
a  taxpayer,  Allott  said  he  was  burned  up. 
Senate  Democratic  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
said  the  confirmation  to  the  five-year  term 
was  handled  routinely,  with  no  pressure  from 
the  White  House  to  speed  or  assure  success. 

But  teapot  tempest  or  not,  the  McHugh 
story  focused  attention  on  a  Board  that  has 
become  something  of  an  anachronism  and 
has  borne  out  former  President  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man's prophecy  that  the  Communist  regis- 
tration law  would  be  unenforceable. 

The  Board  was  supposed  to  name  Commu- 
nists and  their  organizations.  These  were 
expected  then  to  register  as  such  with  the 
Attorney  General. 

It  named  quite  a  few — 44  individuals,  two 
dozen  fronts,  one  "action"  group — the  party 
Itself — and  one  "infiltrated"  group. 

But  nobody  ever  has  registered.  And  the 
coiu-ts  have  pulled  virtually  all  the  teeth 
from  the  McCarran  Act,  which  created  the 
Board. 

Today,  there's  only  one  case  pending — and 
even  that  is  stalled  in  the  courts  at  least 
until  autumn.  The  Jtistice  Department  asked 
the  Board,  more  than  a  year  ago,  to  desig- 
nate the  W.  E.  B.  DuBols  Clubs  of  America  a 
Communist-front  group.  Tlie  organization 
successfullv  has  stalled  any  Board  hearings 
at  least  until  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  rules 
on  a  lower  court's  refusal  to  prohibit  the 
hearings. 

What's  more.  Asst.  Atty.  Gen.  J.  Walter 
Yeagley.  who  runs  the  Internal  security  di- 
vision, told  Congress,  In  February:  "We  have, 
frankly,  no  other  cases  now  in  mind  that  we 
foresee  will  be  filed  with  the  Board  In  the 
next  fiscal  year"— 1967-68. 

But  the  five  men  continue  to  hold  offices 
that  pay  them  a  total  of  $130,000  a  year.  The 
Board,  with  an  authorized  strength  of  17 
persons  and  an  annual  budget  Just  under 
$300,000,  sits  two  blocks  from  the  White 
House. 

John  S.  Patterson,  an  Illinois  Republican 
who  Joined  the  Board  last  September,  ac- 
knowledged that  the  Board's  work  pace  Isn't 
backbreaklng. 

"This  Is  a  deterrent  type  of  Job,"  he  told  a 
newsman.  "It's  a  fire  department-type  op- 
eration, and  we're  waiting  for  a  fire  to  break 
out. 

"The  Board  was  created  by  the  McCarran 
Act,  and  that  law  Is  still  on  the  books,  even 
though  the  courts  have  slowed  down  the 
process.  We  can't  act  until  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral sends  us  cases,  and  there  haven't  been 
any  for  more  than  a  year. 

"Oh,  we  meet  about  every  day.  Just  to  keep 
up  with  the  tempo  of  things." 
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Patterson's  colleagues,  besides  McHugh. 
are  Chairman  John  A  Mahan.  a  Montana 
Democrat  and  .i  lawyer:  Edward  C  Sweeney, 
another  Illinois  Republican  who  once  was 
general  counsel  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration: and  Leonard  L  Sells,  a  Vlr- 
g:lnla  Democrat  who  was  counsel  to  the  Re- 
negotiation Board 

Frank  R.  Hunter  Jr  ,  the  Board's  Ull. 
drawling  general  counsel,  told  a  newsman 
the  law  provides  no  special  qualifications  for 
Board  members  But  he  said  Mahan  had  as- 
sured him  that  McHu^h  "Is  a  conscientious, 
well-intentioned,  sincere  fellow  ' 

"There's  things  to  do"  said  Hunter  "Bur 
Just  now  there's  nothing  actually  pending. 
except  in  a  sort  of  inactive  status  'There  have 
been  various  legal  motions  to  consider  In  the 
DuBols  case  And  we've  been  asked  for  our 
views  on  the  legislation" 

"The  legislation"— that's  what  the  Board 
appears  to  be  pinning  its  future  aspirations 
on 

Fifty  House  Members  introduced  a  bill  re- 
cently to  talte  the  registration  and  penalty 
provisions  out  of  the  McCarran  Act  Th-" 
Attorney  General  merely  would  malnUln  a 
register  of  persons  determined  to  be  party 
members  by  the  Board 

But  meanwhile,  as  former  Board  member 
Frank  Kowalski — a  former  Connecticut 
Congressman  put  it:  "Its  not  much  of  a  Job 
at  all  by  now — but  the  pay's  good" 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  Prc.s'dent. 
under  our  prrspnt  prfKedure.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  distini;uished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
Brooke  I  may  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  20  minutes 

The  PRF;SIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  SELECT  CONfMITTEE  ON 
CIVIL  DISORDER 

Mr.  BROOKE  Mr  President,  in  a 
country  that  prides  it^lf  upon  its  ability 
to  maintain  a  continuous  and  voluntary 
civil  order,  scarcely  a  day  passes  in 
which  we  are  not  forced  to  dwell  upon 
either  the  threat  or  the  reality  of  civil 
disorder.  Recurrent  violence  is  no  lont,'er 
restricted  to  other  places  in  the  world. 
It  has  become-  a  foremost  characteristic 
of  the  United  States. 

I  need  not  refer  at  igreat  length  t<i 
what  the  Nation  has  endured.  Many  of 
us  In  the  Senate  represent  States  which 
have  already  suffered.  Still  others  repre- 
sent States  which  fear  that  the  lightning 
of  violence  will  shortly  strike  in  their 
direction. 

In  1961,  the  country  experienced  six 
riots,  five  of  which  occurred  in  the 
South.  In  1962.  there  were  five  occasions 
on  which  violence  occurred,  three  of 
which  were  in  the  South  Since  that 
time,  the  incidence  of  violence  has  in- 
creased at  virtually  a  geometric  rate. 
Thus  far,  1966  has  witnessed  the  high- 
est number  of  violent  outbreaks,  with 
more  than  40  separate  riots  recorded 
Yet.  the  present  year  has  already  en- 
dured some  30  riots,  and  threatens  to 
equal  or  surpass  the  previous  year  in  the 
Intensity  of  violence  which  occurs. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  calculate  with  any 
accuracy  the  total  cost  of  the  riots, 
either  In  human  or  monetary  terms.  Yet. 
some  cities  have  attempted  to  establish 
an  approximate  dollar  cost  of  the  vio- 


lence they  have  suffered.  In  the  summer 
of  1964.  civil  disorder  occurring'  in  Phila- 
delphia, Rochester,  and  New  'Vork  City 
cost  those  cities  a  combined  total  of 
between  $6  and  $8  million  \n  damage  to 
buildings,  stolen  merchandise,  cost  of 
troops  and  extra  police,  and  estimated 
business  losses  In  August  1965.  34  were 
killed  and  more  than  l.OUO  injured  in 
the  Watts  riots  .n  Los  Angeles  Fire  dam- 
aye  alone  wa.s  estimated  at  more  than 
$17.5  million,  and  looting  and  vandal- 
ism imposed  additional  heavy  losses.  The 
cost  of  supporting  police  officers  and 
National  Guard  troops  assigned  to  Watts 
during  and  immediately  after  the  riot 
approached  half  a  million  dollars  per 
day 

The  situation  has  deteriorated  in  1967. 
The  city  of  Cincinnati  suffered  a  disturb- 
ance In  June  which  brought  365  arrests, 
one  death,  six  in.iurles  and  $2  million  in 
damat'e.  Tliis  was  followed  by  further 
di.sorder  in  the  same  city  only  a  month 
later  which  cau.sed  an  additional  $1  mil- 
lion in  damage  In  my  own  capital  city  of 
Boston,  where  violence  had  been  avoided 
and  where  many  expected  they  would  be 
immune  from  trouble,  a  June  not  le- 
sulted  in  the  arrest  of  73  persons,  in- 
juries to  100  and  damage  estimated  at 
$1  million.  Over  20  major  cities  have 
been  struck  by  violence  since  April,  Tlie 
disorder  in  Newark  has  been  so  intense 
that  final  figures  with  resviect  to  casual- 
ties and  property  damage  are  .still  not 
yet  available.  During  the  past  weekend 
theic  has  been  another  incident  m  New- 
ark, and  violence  in  Youngstown.  Ohio: 
Rochesr.T  and  Spanish  Harlem.  NY.: 
and  Detroit.  Mich. 

North  South.  East.  West — none  have 
been  spared,  and  none  can  be  confident 
that  thev  have  even  survived  the  worst 
A  sin'-'le  I'lance  at  the  record  reveals  that 
this  is  a  crisis-  of  national  dimension.  No 
place  in  the  Nation  is  secuie.  Tlie  search 
for  a  .solution  has  scarcely  besun. 

Riots  and  cinl  di.soi-der  must  end  As 
traeic  as  the  tremendous  toll  in  lives, 
injuries,  and  economic  damacre  is  the 
frichtenins;  psycholoL'ical  damage  which 
we  are  doini:  to  ourselves.  We  arc  divid- 
intr  the  Nation  at  a  time  when  unity  is 
cruc.al.  We  are  crectin?  almost  insuper- 
able barriers  to  the  achievement  of  that 
society  of  equal  opportunity  which  Amer- 
ica has  promised.  And,  at  a  time  when 
many  question  the  durability  of  the  in- 
ternational strength  and  influence  of  the 
United  States,  we  are  dramati/ins  for  the 
entire  world  our  total  Inability  to  cope 
with  a  fundamental  domestic  problem. 

In  such  times,  the  Nation  looks  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  for  action.  But  constructive 
action  is  impossible  without  an  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  the  disorder 
which  has  occurred  and  the  causes  of 
that  di.<;order  I  have  said  frequently  that 
the  seeds  of  violence  are  to  be  found  in 
the  political,  social,  and  economic  disad- 
vantages which  have  been  imposed  upon 
so  many  Americans  Until  those  disad- 
vantages and  handicaps  are  removed, 
violence  will  not  just  continue,  it  will 
intensify. 

There  is  no  unanimity  of  view  about 
the  causes  of  our  present  diflieulties. 
Some  believe  that  there  are  conspiracies 
which  are  interstate  in  character  which 


have  played  an  important  role  in  some, 
if  not  all,  of  the  liots.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  responded  to  this  rea- 
soning by  passing  a  so-called  antiriot  bill 
which  prohibits  the  crossing  of  State 
lines  for  the  purpose  of  inciting  riots,  a 
few  have  suggested  that  the  riots  may 
even  be  Communist  inspired,  and  that 
those  who  would  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment are  exploiting  the  misei-y  and  re- 
sentment of  certain  segments  of  the  pop- 
lation  for  their  own  revolutionary  pur- 
poses. 

In  my  view,  the  riots  from  which  the 
Nation  suffers  are  neither  Communist 
inspired  nor  the  result  of  an  interstate 
conspiracy.  Hunger,  bad  housing,  il] 
health,  and  lack  of  work  need  no  allies 
to  create  an  atmosphere  which  breeds 
violence.  Nonethele.ss,  an  investigation  of 
the  causes  of  the  rioting  .should  not  be 
limited.  Everv  hypothesis  should  be 
studied — evei-y  potential  cause  examined, 
if  only  to  end  speculation  and  to  enable 
us  to  begin  to  focus  upon  the  real  issues. 

Accoi'dingly.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce a  resolution  to  create  a  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Civil  Disorder.  Such  a 
committee  would  consist  of  seven  merr,- 
bers,  not  more  than  four  of  whom  shal! 
be  of  one  political  party,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore.  Among  the 
committee's  functions  shall  be  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  causes  and  effects  of 
riots,  the  examination  of  community  at- 
titudes in  places  in  which  riots  have  oc- 
curred or  may  occur,  and  the  investiga- 
tion of  i-esponses  of  certain  State  and 
local  governments  \.o  community  griev- 
iinces  The  committee  sIi.tII  be  required 
to  submit  a  seiies  of  interim  repoi'ts,  the 
first  to  be  filed  not  later  than  3  months 
pfter  the  pas.sage  of  this  resolution.  The 
committee  shall  recommend  measures 
which  may  be  adopted  bv  Congress  to 
i-einedv  the  conditions  which  have  re- 
.sulted  in  civil  di.soi'der.  The  resolution 
also  includes  provisions  with  lespect  to 
staff,  the  I'iuht  to  hold  hearings,  subpena 
power,  and  the  like. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  such  a 
committee  would  perform  a  signal  ser^•- 
ice  in  identifying  and  in  recommending 
solutions  for  the  cau.ses  of  the  nationwide 
disturbances  which  we  are  experiencing. 
But  it  would  .serve  another  equally  im- 
portant function.  It  would  be  a  tangible 
demonstration,  a  symbol,  of  the  fact  that 
the  U  S.  Senate  is  actually  and  actively 
concerned.  It  would  relieve  the  minds  of 
tho.se  who  fear  that  government  is  pow- 
erless to  act  in  this  crisis.  It  would  give 
hope  to  those  who  have  given  up  hope 
that  their  government  can  and  will  help 
them,  and  who  have  thus  turned  to  vio- 
lence as  a  last  resort.  It  could  well  be  a 
deterrent  to  violence  which  otherwise 
might  be  inevitable. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  aware  that  there 
already  exist  certain  standing  commit- 
tees and  subcommittees  which  might 
conceivably  investigate  certain  aspects  of 
the  riots.  Such  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees are  already  grievously  overbur- 
dened with  the  regular  work  of  the  Sen- 
ate. We  are  approaching  the  time  of  the 
year  which  will  be  the  most  active  inso- 
far as  our  legislative  work  is  concerned. 
A  further  assignment  of  such  scope 
would  be  a  serious  burden  to  a  stand- 
ing committee,  and  might  well  restrict 
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The    resolution    submitted    by    Mr. 
Brooke  is  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  146 

Whereas  during  the  past  several  summers 
the  United  States  of  America  has  suffered 


of  the  Revised  States  (U.S.C,  Title  2,  sees. 
192-194)  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  any 
failure  of  any  witness  to  comply  with  any 
subpoena  or  to  testify  when  summoned  under 
authority  of  this  section. 

Sec.  5.  The  Select  Committee  shall  have 


the  amount  of  time  which  could  be  spent 
on  the  subject  matter. 

In  addition,  there  exists  no  committee 
nr  subcommittee  which  has  the  neces- 
sary i^"«^iction  to  investigate  every  ^^     ^r'om^tirphy^Tal.^eco'^mlcr  a"nd  V^To^o-     thrauthoAV^  to-appornt-staff  members  and 
spect  of  the  present  situation.  The  scope     \  ^  J    ^  ^^^  ^^  ^  number  of  its     to  fix  their  compensation. 

;!The  problem  which  con  ronts  us  ^  so     |^|f„^^ttTe3rand  "       ^  - ^ ^  ^  ^ 

great  that  no  smgle  regular  committee         Whereas  certain  major  cities  such  as  Bos- 
has  the  authority  necessary  to  encom-     ^^^^^  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  and  Newark  have 
nass  all  its  dimensions.  The  Subcommlt-      recently    experienced   civil    disturbances   of 
.«.    on    Employment.    Manpower,     and     such  dimension  that  the  entire  country  Is 
ft^vertv  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare     Justifiably  concerned,  that  both  the  occur- 
Commfttee  can  examine  certain  social     rence  and  the  intensity  of  riots  are  Increas- 
ed economic  aspects  of  the  problem,     i^g:  ^'^'^ 
Much  of  the  material  which  the  subcom- 
mittee has  already  assembled  during  its 
hearings  on  the  administration's  poverty 
programs  can  be  extremely  helpful.  The 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  might  investigate 
the  charge  of  Communist  activity.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  of  the  Banlc- 
ing  and  Currency  Committee  could  ex- 
amine the  relationship  of  poor  housing 
facilities  to  the  occurence  of  civil  dis- 
turbances. And  I  am  sure  there  are  other 
committees    whose    jurisdiction    would 
permit  them  to  consider  one  phase  or  an- 
other of  the  disturbances  which  rock  the 
Nation. 

But  there  is  no  committee  which  can 
consider  the  problem  in  its  entirety,  no 
committee  which  can  address  itself  to 
all  of  the  elements  which  must  be  in- 
vestigated. We  can  try  to  do  the  job 
with  several  standing  committees  and 
subcommittees,  at  the  risk  of  delay,  con- 
fusion, omission.  Or,  we  can  create  a 
new  committee  with  the  special  juris- 
diction necessary  to  meet  a  very  special 
situation. 

But,  practical  reasons  aside,  there  is 
another  compelling  argument  for  the 
appointment  of  a  select  committee.  It  is 
time  that  the  U.S.  Senate  took  a  positive 
step  to  demonstrate  its  concern.  The  Na- 
tion is  looking  for  a  symbol  representa- 
tive of  our  willingness  to  grapple  with 
the  problems  which  beset  us.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  treatment  of  this  problem 
in  the  ordinary  course  will  bring  neither 
a  speedy  solution  nor  public  awareness 
that  the  Senate  is  concerned.  The  crisis 
is  upon  us.  Extraordinary  measures  are 
required. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Senate  committee  only  because 
I  believe  that  delay  is  dangerous.  It 
would  be  hi'^hly  desirable  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  act  in  a  similar 
fashion.  The  creation  of  a  joint  commit- 
tee would  also  be  helpful.  But  such  things 
take  lime,  and  it  is  time  that  we  do  not 
have.  It  is  essential  that  action  be  taken 
immediately.  The  time  spent  securing 
the  creation  of  a  joint  committee  could 
well  see  additional  lives  lost,  many  in- 
juries suffered  and  huge  damages  to 
property  and  business. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  it  in  our  power 
to  provide  the  solutions.  I  urge  that  the 
Senate  act  without  delay  and  give  this 
resolution  favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Whereas  a  number  of  commimltles  In  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  contain  the  social, 
economic,  and  political  factors  which 
threaten  to  lead  to  further  violence;   and 

Whereas  the  problems  ol  racial  discontent 
and  accompanying  violence  In  the  country's 
urban  centers  have  caused  great  concern  to 
minions  of  American  citizens,  and  constitute 
what  Is  undoubtedly  the  major  domestic 
Issue  of  the  present  time;  and 

Whereas  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  and 
the  scope  of  the  111  effects  which  will  continue 
to  flow  therefrom  unless  a  solution  to  the 
ever-Increasing  civil  disorder  Is  developed 
are  of  such  tremendous  consequence  to  the 
well-being  of  this  Nation  that  the  Issue  is 
clearly  one  which  calls  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  United  States  Senate: 
Now,  therefore,  l^r  It 

Resolved,  That  there  be  established  a 
Select  Committee  on  Civil  Disorder  for  the 
purpose  of  Investigating  the  problems  caus- 
ing civil  disorder  In  the  United  States.  Said 
select  committee  shall  report  its  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  to  the  Unite<i 
Suites  Senate. 

SECTION  1.  The  select  committee  shall 
consist  of  seven  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  Pro  Tempore,  who  shall  also 
designate  the  Chairman.  No  more  than  four 
of  such  members  shall  be  of  the  same  politi- 
cal party.  Four  members  of  the  select  com- 
mittee shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  2.  The  select  committee  shall  study 
and  investigate  civil  disorder  wherever  il  has 
occurred,  or  may  occur,  in  the  United  States. 
The    select    committee    shall    consider,    but 
shall     not    be    limited    to    considering,    tne 
causes   and  effects  of  riots,  community  at- 
titudes  In   places    In   which   riots   have   oc- 
curred or  may  occur,  and  the  responses  of 
State  and  local  governments  to  community 
grievances.  The  select  committee  shall  rec- 
ommend to  the  Senate  measures  which  may 
be  adopted  by  Congress  to  remedy  the  con- 
ditions which  have  resulted  In  civil  disorder. 
Sec   3   The  select  committee  shall  submit 
an   interim  report  to  the  Senate   not  later 
than  three  months  after  the  date  of  passage 
of    this    resolution.    The    select    committee 
shall  submit  a  second  Interim  report  within 
three  months   after  the  submission  of   the 
first  interim  report:   a  third  Interim  report 
within  six  months  after  the  submission  of 
the  second  Interim  report;  and  a  fourth  in- 
terim  report   within   six   months   after   the 
submission  of  the  third  Interim  report.  The 
select  committee  shall  submit  Its  final  report 
not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date  of 
passage   of   this   resolution,  at  which   time 
the  select  committee   shall   cease  to   exist. 
Sec.  4.  The  Select  Committee  may,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Resolution,  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and 
act  at  such  times  and  places,  administer  such 
oaths,  and  require,  by  subpoena  or  otherwUe, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such   books, 
records,  correspondence,  memoranda,  papers 
and  documents  as  the  Select  Committee  may 
deem   advisable.   Subpoenas  may   be   issued 
under  the  signature  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee,  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person   designated    by    the    Chairman.   The 
provisions  of  sections  102  to  104,  Inclusive, 


to  fix  their  compensation. 

Sec.  6.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate,  so  much  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Resolution. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  think  that 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  per- 
forming   a    significant    public    service. 
There  is  no  other  domestic  problem  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  or^  with  wliich  the 
Senator's  resolution  seeks  to  deal — not 
one.  It  is  impossible   to   overstate  the 
seriousness  of  the  juncture  at  which  we 
stand.  This  Nation  can  here  be  divided 
for  all  time  into  two  warring  camps,  with 
tragedy  for  both;  or  these  most  serious 
incidents  which  have  occurred  over  the 
last  several  months— indeed  over  the  last 
several  years — can  be  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ate  as  the  point  from  which  progress 
rather  than  retrogression  will  be  made. 
It  is  up  to  us  to  decide  which  it  shall  be. 
I  wish  to  be  associated  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  in  this  resolu- 
tion. I  have  spoken  to  him  beforehand, 
and  have  asked  that  I  be  a  cosponsor. 
Since  the  Senator  has  consented  to  it.  I 
ask    unanimous    consent   that    that    be 
done;  and  I  urge  most  speedy  action  on 
this,  which  should  be  a  select  committee 
to  look  into  all  aspects  of  the  matter, 
because  that  is  the  way  to  demonstrate 
to  all  the  world  that  the  United  States 
regards  this  as  what  it  is,  the  most  im- 
portant   problem    facing    the    United 
States  in  its  owai  domain. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey,  and 
certainly  accept  liim  as  a  cosponsor. 

I  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
join  in  commending  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  and  to  associate  myself 
with  the  resolution  he  is  introducing 
today. 

The  world  is  well  aware  today  that 
Detroit  was  aflame  last  night  with  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  fires,  in  a  riot  the  like 
of  which  we  had  not  seen  in  Michigan; 
a  riot  which  we  had  hoped  would  not 
occur,  particularly  in  view  of  the  out- 
standing relations  that  had  developed  in 
Michigan  and  in  Detroit  between  the 
Negro  and  white  communities, 

I  think  it  is  particularly  noteworthy, 
Mr.  President,  that  all  of  the  responsible 
Negro  leaders  in  Detroit  worked  very 
closely  with  Governor  Romney  and 
Mayor  Cavanagh  and  those  who  sought 
to  control  the  situation.  They  worked 
diligently  through  the  night;  but,  never- 
theless, this  riot  In  Detroit  spread  be- 
yond all  imaginable  proportions.  Today 
it  is  estimated  that  some  $100  million 
damage  was  done  in  the  city  of  Detroit 
last  night.  There  are  at  least  four  dead. 
Eight  hundred  have  been  wounded  or  In- 
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Jured  as  a  result  of  the  noting  last  night 
There  have  been  a  thousand  arrests 
Eight  thousand  National  Guardsmen 
have  been  called  in  to  supplement  the 
Detroit  police  force  and  the  SUtc  police 
force,  and  this  laorning  Governor 
Romney  called  on  President  Johnson  to 
send  in.  today,  5,000  additional  Federal 
troops. 

I  talked  personally  with  President 
Johnson  this  mornins,  and  urged  him.  if 
there  was  a  question,  to  err  on  the  side 
of  security.  I  believe  ;t  is  important  to  do 
everything  possible  to  see  that  the  second 
night  does  not  follow  the  pattern  of  some 
riots  in  other  cities,  where  there  was 
more  violence  the  second  night  than  the 
first  night. 

I  believe  that  a  committee  and  an  in- 
vestigation such  as  the  Senator  from 
MassachusetUs  proposes  is  desperately 
needed.  I  think  we  would  be  making  a 
mistake  if  we  were  to  delude  ourselves  or 
the  country  by  passint;  a  so-called  anti- 
riot  bill  and  believing  that  thereby  we 
would  be  preventing'  future  riots. 

Regardless  of  the  future  of  that  par- 
ticular legislation — and  I  have  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  it  will  pass  if  it  comes 
to  a  vote  on  the  Senate  floor— we  still 
have  a  great  deal  more  to  do. 

I  particularly  commend  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Ma-ssachu- 
setts  for  making  his  resolution  broad 
enough  so  that  all  possible  causes  of  such 
riots  can  be  Investisjated  by  such  a  com- 
mittee. 

It  Is  InterestinEi  to  note — and  I  believe 
it  might  be  important  to  place  it  in  the 
Record— that  at  10  35  this  mornin? 
there  came  over  the  UPI  wire  a  dispatch 
out  of  Detroit  which  reads  as  follows: 

Dmiorr.— The  Kev.  Nicholas  Hood,  the 
city's  only  Negro  councilman,  said  U\sx.  nltrht 
he  and  his  family  had  been  threatened  and 
were  leaving  their  home. 

Hood  expressed  anger  over  the  riots  that 
have  ripped  the  city. 

■•It's  not  a  matter  of  civil  rights,  it's  Just 
lawlessness — out  and  out  lawlessness  "  he 
said. 

Five  minutes  later,  there  was  a  UPI 
dispatch,  datelined  Moscow,  readini;  as 
follows: 

Moscow.— Taes  said  tixJay  Negroes  in  De- 
troit are  "demonstrating  In  defense  of  their 
right*"  and  police  are  using  "cruel  measures " 
against  them. 

The  Taas  report  from  New  York  s.i'.d  Ne- 
groes demonstntmg  in  defense  of  their  rlehts 
continue  m  the  United  States  despite 

aU  cruel  measures,  by  nli;htfall  the  disturb- 
ances spread  to  a  large  part"  of  Detroit  T.hss 
said. 

The  news  agency  quoted  at  length  from 
U.S.  press  reports 

The  possibility  that  these  riots  could 
be  Communist  inspired  or  organized  by 
outside  influences  should  be  investi- 
gated. I  am  glad  that  such  possibilities 
would  be  within  the  scope  of  the  pro- 
posed resolution.  In  addition  to  their  re- 
lationship of  such  matters  as  poverty  and 
civil  rights. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  recognize  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    that    the    Senator 


from  MassachusetUs  be  pennited  to  con- 
tinue tor  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  PEARSON  Mr  President,  I  think 
the  proposal  made  today  by  the  junior 
Senator  fmm  Ma.ssachusetls  is  most 
tmiely,  not  .simply  because  the  f:res  have 
gone  out  in  Newark  and  are  beginning  to 
blaze  in  Detroit,  but  also  because  there 
is  a  rtcoRnition  that  we  have  run  out  of 
remedies. 

I  have  reference  to  an  article  entitled 
Unitv.d  States  Runs  Out  of  Remedies 
for  Rac  al  Strife."  written  by  Richard 
Wilson,  and  published  m  the  Wa.'hmuton 
Evening  Sti.r  of  today,  in  which  he 
states 

Perhaps  the  most  distressing  aapeit  of 
racial  violence  .md  tliC  rise  of  black  power 
is  the  ab.scnce  of  any  remedies  other  than 
those   alrciidy    being   applied    unsuccessfully. 

Tl.e  m.  •^t  upiri  .secret  here  Is  that  the  Joh.T- 
son  .adnilni.strati  in  has  run  out  of  remeilles 
.\ntipo'.  ertv  programs,  housing  programs. 
employment  proprams  and  educational  pro- 
grams have  not  quieted  the  turmoil  In  the 
cities  la  some  Instances  these  programs  have 
merely  served  to  provide  new  frictions,  or 
iiave  aroused  expectations  fulfilled  only  by 
bitter  disappointment. 

There  Is  not  even  common  agreement  on 
what  causes  the  violence,  much  less  what 
would  prevent  It 

The  statement  that  the  administra- 
tion IS  .n  a  period  of  frustration  is  exem- 
plified by  some  of  the  legislation  that  has 
been  recently  pa.>sed. 

The  article  then  continues: 

But  when  Congress  passes  through  its  pe- 
riod of  annoyance  and  frustration.  It  will 
have  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  Is 
no  other  way  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the 
Negro  In  America  but  to  Improve  the  condi- 
tions In  which  he  lives,  to  rehabilitate  and 
clean  up  the  slums  where  Negroes  will  reside 
for  another  generation  or  two  or  three,  to  go 
forward  strongly  with  Job  training  and  edu- 
c:ttlonal  programs,  to  apply  social  remedies 
through  the  anti-poverty  program,  to  erase 
discrimination  In  employment,  to  combat 
crime  and  sickness  In  the  slums. 

If  there  Is  any  other  way,  the  present  ad- 
ministration In  Washington  does  not  know 
what  It  Is  and  neither  does  Congress 

There  is  no  other  way 

I  think  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts,  as  I  .said,  has 
been  most  timely  in  bringing  forth  his 
suggestion  today. 

It  is  a  new  approach,  and  I  think  it  will 
provide  some  remedies  I  associate  my- 
self with  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Case!  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Griffin)  in  congratulating  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Usn-K)  STATts  RfNs  Oct  of  Remedies   for 

Racial  Strifx 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

Perhaps  the  most  distressing  aspect  of 
racial  violence  and  the  rise  of  black  power 
Is  the  absence  of  any  remedies  other  than 
those  already  being  applied  unsuccessfully. 

The  most  open  secret  here  is  that  the 
Johnson    administration    has    run     out    of 


remedies.  Antipoverty  programs,  housing  pro- 
grams, employment  progranii  and  educa- 
tional programs  have  not  quieted  the  tur- 
moil m  the  cities  In  some  Inst  .nces  these 
programs,  have  merely  served  to  provide  new 
frictions,  or  have  aroused  expect.Ulcns  ful- 
filled only  by  bitter  dis.ippolntment. 

There  is  nut  even  common  at;reeri:ent  on 
wnat  Ciiusci  the  violence,  much  less  what 
would  prevent  it  The  common  denominator 
of  most  cf  the  violence  appears  to  be  that 
rioting  begins  with  attempt.s  by  the  police  to 
arrest  Negroes  Involved  in  some  Kind  of 
overt  beh.ivlor 

After  the  rioting  starts,  a  torrent  of  ex- 
planations of  what  causes  It  reveals  Uttle 
that  IS  useful  In  preventing  future  rloiB. 
F'rcm  the  purely  objective  point  of  view,  ii 
Is  reisonable  that  the  incidence  of  \io;ence 
would  surely  br  reduced  very  ::uich  if  Ne- 
groes did  not  live  segregated  in  crfiwded  slum 
are.is  out  were  more  widely  dispersed 

In  the  long  rvin.  it  is  the  aim  of  federal 
progr.uTis  that  the  economic,  social  .md  legal 
status  of  Negroes  be  raised  to  the  pint  where 
they  may  be  diffused  in  the  nornul  life  of* 
the  whole  population,  rather  than  concen- 
trated In  a  festering  center  under  poor  living 
conditions. 

Under  e.xistlng  conditions,  realization  of 
that  aim  Is  so  far  in  the  future  as  to  have 
little  application  today  It  is  not  cert.un  at 
all  that,  should  the  aim  oe  realuted,  Negroes 
would  wish  to  leave  familiur  .surroundings 
and  their  own  kind,  .-o  to  speak.  The  most 
reasonable  likelihood  is  that  even  when  the 
economic  status  of  Negroes  Is  raised  to  the 
optimum  level  there  will  still  be  l;trge  areas 
of  Negro  concentration  in  the  cities. 

In  fact,  all  the  statistics  suggest  that  the 
larger  cltle.s  will  have  .'teadlly  Increasing 
Negro  populations,  to  the  point.  In  fact. 
where  black  political  power  can  control  the 
government  cf  m.«ny  cities  in  a  decade  cr 
two. 

As  tumultuous  as  the  perUxl  ahead  may 
prove  to  be,  there  still  appears  to  be  no  al- 
ternative to  the  determined  contlnu.itlon  <; 
those  programs  already  started  to  Improve 
education,  housing  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities, and  to  provide  Incentives  for  the 
rootless  and  purposeless  elements  In  the 
Negro  popul.itlon.  Progress  will  be  neces- 
sarily slow-,  so  large  Is  the  Job  to  be  done. 

Negroes,  who  make  up  11  percent  of  the 
nation's  labor  force,  account  for  20  percent 
of  the  tmemploymont.  Negroes  are  not 
trained  adequately  for  available  Jobs.  The 
Increasing  sophistication  of  the  Industrial 
system  works  against  them.  Twice  .is  many 
whites  as  Negroes  have  one  or  more  year?  cJ 
college  training. 

Housing,  education  and  living  conditions 
are  all  below  general  standards  for  whiles 
They  can  be  lmprove<l,  but  It  cannot  be  done 
overnight  The  lesson  which  has  been  learned 
Is  that  no  -crash"  program  can  be  large 
enough  In  scope  to  perform  the  miracles 
which  some  Negro  leaders  expect  or  demand 
Labor  union  practices,  poorly  enforced 
government  regulations,  and  lack  of  training 
deny  to  Negroes  Jobs  they  taught  to  have 
The  level  of  Income  of  Negroes  denies  to 
them  the  housing  and  living  conditions  th'y 
wish. 

Congress  Is  demonstrating  an  understand- 
able impatience,  passing  an  antl-rlot  bill 
which  will  be  Ineffective,  laughing  out  of  the 
House  a  $40  million  program  to  reduce  rat 
Infestation  In  the  slum  areas. 

But  when  Congress  passes  through  Its  pe- 
riod of  annoyance  and  frustration.  It  will 
have  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
Is  no  other  way  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  the  Negro  In  America  but  to  Improve  the 
conditions  In  which  he  lives,  to  rehabllltaM 
and  clean  up  the  slums  where  Negroes  win 
reside  for  another  generation  or  two  or  three, 
to  go  forward  strongly  with  job  training  WQ 
educational  programs,  to  apply  social  reme- 
dies through  the  anti-poverty  program,  w 
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erase  discrimination  In  employment,  to  com- 
bat crime  and  sickness  In  the  slums. 

If  there  Is  any  other  way,  the  present  ad- 
ministration in  Washington  does  not  know 
what  It  is  and  neither  does  Congress. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  California  has  the  unfortunate 
reputation  of  being  the  spawning  place- 
in  the  Watts  area — of  this  kind  of  ac- 

Knowing  a  good  deal  about  it,  know- 
ing of  the  reports  that  went  out,  and  of 
some  of  the  official  reports  that  were  so 
dishonest  that  they  had  to  be  destroyed. 
knowing  of  the  confusion  which  was 
created  when,  on  a  recent  visit  to  Watts, 
some  of  the  members  of  the  fourth  es- 
tate said:  "Tell  us  when  we  get  to 
Watts."  and  I  told  them :  "You  have  been 
In  Watts,"  and  knowing  of  the  confu- 
sion as  to  the  cause,  as  to  what  has 
actually  happened,  and  as  to  what 
should  be  done — and  I  could  continue 
for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  and  perhaps 
for  tomorrow — I  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  those  who  have  spoken. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  cosponsor  the  resolution  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  recom- 
mend the  unanimous  agreement  to  the 
resolution.  I  think  it  Is  one  of  the  most 
needed  and  timely  and  proper  ap- 
proaches to  the  problem  that  presently 
exists. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California.  I  am 
ver>'  pleased  to  have  him  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
of  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Ma.ssachusetts  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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INTEREST  EQUALIZATION  TAX  EX- 
TENSION ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6098^  to  provide  an  ex- 
tension of  the  interest  equalization  tax, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  pending  bill  (H.R.  6098)  ex- 
tends the  interest  equalization  tax  for  2 
more  years  and — with  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee amendments — strengthens  the 
tax  as  a  part  of  the  program  to  reduce 
the  balance-of-payments  deficit. 

The  tax  first  became  effective  on  July 
19,  1963.  The  purpose  of  the  tax  is  to 
increase  the  cost  to  foreigners  of  obtain- 
ing capital  In  the  American  markets. 
The  present  tax — 15  percent  of  value  in 
the  case  of  stock  and  long-term  debt — 
Is  designed  to  raise  foreign  capital  costs 
by  the  equivalent  of  a  1 -percent  rise  in 
the  Interest  rate  for  the  funds  obtained 
here. 


THE  LUX  OF  THE  TAX  MUST  BE  EXTENDED 

Unless  the  Senate  approves  this  bill 
today  so  that  conference  action  on  it  can 
be  completed  this  week,  the  tax  will  ex- 
pire on  next  Monday.  The  extension  of 
the  life  of  this  tax  is  a  necessity  because 
our  international  balance  of  payments, 
while  it  has  improved  in  recent  years, 
continues  to  be  a  cause  for  concern.  The 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  has  shown  a 
deficit  in  every  year  but  one  since  1949. 
Persistent  deficits  have  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  substantial  U.S.  gold  reserves. 
Over  $11  billion  in  gold  has  been  lost  to 
us  in  this  way  since  1949.  While  stren- 
uous efforts  made  significant  reductions 
in  the  outfiow  of  fimds  associated  with 
earlier  problems,  the  requii'ements  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  have  brought  new  pres- 
sures to  bear  on  the  balance  of  payments. 
It  is,  in  fact,  unlikely  that  our  payments 
can  be  brought  into  balance  as  long  as  we 
face  the  necessity  of  spending  large  sums 
for  the  military  effort  In  Vietnam. 

The  interest  equalization  tax  In  the 
past  has  been  an  efifective  instrument  in 
helping  us  limit  the  size  of  our  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  and  in  helping  us 
keep  it  within  manageable  levels. 

The  tax  was  announced  in  July  1963, 
and  made  efifective  at  that  time.  It  had 
an  immediate  impact  on  the  capital  out- 
flow from  this  country.  Prior  to  the  tax, 
U.S.  persons  were  increasing  their  pur- 
chases of  foreign  securities  at  a  rapid 
rate.  While  the  outflow  of  funds  asso- 
ciated with  these  purchase  represented 
investments  which  would  bring  further 
income  returns  in  the  future,  the  sudden 
increase  in  the  size  of  these  outlays 
threatened  to  force  the  United  States  to 
take  drastic  measures  to  protect  its  bal- 
ance-of-payments position. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  enact- 
ment of  the  interest  equalization  tax 
represented  the  best  of  the  various  possi- 
ble alternative  measures  which  could  be 
taken.  The  tax  acts  through  the  free 
market  to  make  investment  In  foreign 
securities  less  attractive. 

After  the  tax  was  imposed,  there  was 
a  sharp  reduction  In  the  volume  of  new 
foreign  securities  purchased  by  Ameri- 
cans. In  the  first  half  of  1963.  when  there 
was  no  tax,  purchases  of  such  securities 
by  Americans  totaled  nearly  $1  billion; 
in  the  second  half  of  the  year,  purchases 
totaled  only  $251  million,  the  entire 
amount  of  which  was  exempt  from  the 
tax.  While  Americans  continued  to  pur- 
chase new  foreign  securities  in  the  years 
after  1963,  most  of  these  purchases  were 
exempt  from  tax  under  the  various  pro- 
visions of  the  law  because  they  aided 
exports  or  for  other  reasons.  Purchases 
from  the  countries  of  Western  Europe— 
the  type  of  purchase  the  tax  was  pri- 
marily directed  at^feU  dramatically. 
No  taxable  issues  were  sold  in  1964.  Only 
$80  million  of  taxable  issues  were  sold 
in  1965.  and  all  these  sales  reflected  a 
special  situation  with  regard  to  firms  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  In  1966,  taxable 
sales  amounted  to  only  $9  billion,  and  no 
taxable  issues  were  sold  in  the  first  3 
months  of  1967. 

The  tax  also  affected  favorably  the 
sales  of  outstanding  Issues  of  foreign 
stocks  from  the  standpoint  of  the  bal- 
ance of  payments.  In  the  SVz-year  peri- 
od from  January  1960   to  June  1963, 


Americans  were  net  purchasers  of  such 
stock.  As  a  result  there  was  a  capital  out- 
flow in  this  period  which  averaged  $274 
million  a  year.  In  the  3 '2  years  since  the 
tax  was  imposed,  however,  Americans 
have  become  net  sellers  of  such  securi- 
ties. As  a  result,  in  this  period  capital 
has  flowed  back  into  the  United  States 
at  the  average  rate  of  $238  million  a 
year.  This  swing  from  caiptal  outflow  to 
capital  inflow,  in  this  area  alone  has 
brought  about  an  improvement  in  our 
balance  of  payments  of  over  $500  million 
a  year. 

The  original  interest  equalization  tax 
legislation  did  not  apply  to  the  tax  to 
bank  loans.  The  able  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  recognized  that  this 
was  a  deficiency  and,  as  a  result  of  his 
efforts,  the  President  was  given  the  au- 
thority to  apply  the  tax  to  long-term 
bank  loans.  The  wisdom  of  the  Senator's 
proposal  became  apparent  in  the  final 
months  of  1964,  when  the  volume  of 
long-term  bank  loans  to  foreigners  in- 
creased sharply.  As  a  result,  in  February 
1965,  the  administration  used  its  author- 
ity to  apply  the  tax  to  commercial  bank 
loans  with  a  maturity  of  1  year  or  more. 
Following  this  action,  the  volume  of  new 
long-term  bank  loans  to  foreigners  fell 
from  $941  million  in  1964  to  $232  million 
in  1965,  while  in  1966  the  volume  of  such 
loans  outstanding  was  actually  reduced 
by  $337  million. 

While  the  reduction  in  U.S.  private 
capital  outflow  which  followed  its  en- 
actment cannot  be  attributed  entirely  to 
the  tax,  it  is  clear  that  it  has  been  effec- 
tive. In  the  absence  of  the  tax,  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit  would  certainly 
have  been  much  greater  in  each  of  the 
years  since  1963  than  it  actually  was. 

While  the  tax  is  only  one  part  of  a 
coordinated  program  designed  to  reduce 
balance-of-payments  deficits  to  manage- 
able levels,  the  tax  is  a  very  important 
component  of  this  program.  Without  it. 
the  effectiveness  of  the  other  provisions 
would  be  seriously  weakened.  The  tax 
supplements  the  voluntary  program  to 
reduce  outflows  of  capital  associated  with 
the  making  of  bank  loans  and  the  place- 
ment of  direct  investments  overseas.  The 
tax,  by  reducing  the  demands  for  such 
funds,  reduces  the .  pressures  which  the 
voluntary  program  must  meet. 

If  we  were  to  allow  the  tax  to  expire, 
by  refusing  to  approve  this  relatively 
brief  extension,  foreigners  seeking  capi- 
tal would  again  seek  out  the  U.S.  mar- 
kets, both  because  of  the  lower  interest 
rates  which  generally  prevail  here  and 
because  of  the  services  of  our  more  efB- 
cient  capital  market. 

If  the  tax  were  not  to  be  extended,  the 
United  States  might  well  be  forced  to 
consider  more  extreme  solutions  to  the 
balance-of-payments  problem. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  A  HIGHER  RATE  OF  TAX 


The  interest  equalization  tax  was  de- 
signed to  do  just  what  Its  name  Implies. 
In  the  recent  past,  foreigners  have 
raised  capital  In  the  United  States  sim- 
ply because  It  was  cheaper  to  obtain  cap- 
ital here  than  in  other  developed  cotm- 
tries.  U.S.  Interest  rates  have  been 
significantly  below  Western  European 
levels  for  a  long  time.  When  the  tax  was 
enacted,  the  rates  set  raised  this  cost  to 
foreigners  of  obtaining  fimds  here  to 
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roughly  the  same  level  as  the  costs  which 
they  would  have  to  Incur  to  obtain  the 
money  In  Western  Europe.  After  the  tax 
was  Imposed,  however,  in  both  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe.  Interest 
rates  rose.  Tlie  important  thing  is,  how- 
ever, that  European  Interest  rates  rose 
faster,  so  that  the  difference  b«'tween 
US.  rates  and  European  rates  broad- 
ened. By  December  1966.  this  differen- 
tial In  rates  averaged  almost  1'.'  per- 
centage points 

This  experience  demonstrates  how 
quickly  lntere.st  rates  and  the  difTcren- 
tials  between  them  can  change.  Since 
December,  the  differential  has  narrowed 
somewhat — although  it  Is  still  above  I 
percent — but  there  is  no  telling  what  will 
happen  in  the  next  few  months  or  within 
the  next  2  years. 

The  recent  exi^erience  indicates,  how- 
ever that  we  have  to  be  ready  to  raise 
the  tax  quickly  if  it  becomes  obvious 
that  the  existing  rates  are  too  low  to 
equate  eCfective  interest  costs  for  for- 
eigners In  this  country  nnd  abroad  Un- 
less existing  rates  can  be  raised  in  such 
a  situation,  the  tax  will  cea--.e  to  be  an 
effective  instrument  for  controlling  our 
capital  outflow 

The  House  bill  authorized  an  increase 
in  the  rate  of  tax  to  the  equivalent  of 
1<2  percentage  points  in  the  Interest 
rates  foreigners  must  jray.  This  increase 
was  to  be  put  into  effect  only  if  it  was 
determined  that  it  was  needed  to  achieve 
our  balance-of-paj-ments  objectives. 

The  Finance  Committee  concluded 
that  the  increase  authorized  in  the  Ho'.i>c 
bill  is  not  large  enough  to  provide  suf- 
ficient protection  a^'amst  the  possibility 
of  interest  rates  here  and  abroad  diveii;- 
ing  more  sharply  than  they  iiave  m  the 
past.  We  have,  therefore,  amended  the 
House  bill  to  permit  pre.scnt  rates  to  be 
doubled.  That  is.  under  the  bill  as 
amended  by  the  Finance  Committee, 
present  rates  of  tax  may  be  raised  from 
a  maximum  of  15  percent  to  a  maxunum 
of  30  percent,  which  will  raise  the  equiv- 
alent, added  interest  cost  from  1  percent 
to  2  percent. 

I.  for  one.  want  to  insure  that  domestic 
interest  rates  are  brought  down  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  do  not  want  this  movement 
delayed  by  the  ftar  that  lower  intere.st 
rates  in  this  country  will  lead  to  an  out- 
flow of  funds  whicli  will  weaken  our  bal- 
ance of  payments 

THB     GRANT     OF     DISCRETION.^R  Y     ArTHORlTTf     TO 
THE    PRESIDENT 

The  speed  with  which  United  States 
and  foreign  interest  rates  change,  and 
the  speed  with  which  basic  balance  of 
payments  conditions  can  change  due  to 
temporary  factors,  means  that  the  tax 
must  be  flexible  if  we  are  to  be  sure  it  is 
effective.  Flexibility  can  only  be  achieved 
if  it  is  possible  to  vary  the  rates  of  tax 
as  conditions  change  here  and  abroad 
This  is  not  possible  if  the  tax  must  be 
acted  upon  by  Congress  with  ever>- 
change  in  the  level  of  interest  rates,  no 
matter  how  slight. 

A  serious  outflow  of  funds  could  have 
occurred  in  December  1966,  for  example. 
when  Congress  was  not  in  session.  At 
that  time  the  interest  rate  differential 
rose  to  IV2  percent  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  fact  that  general  credit  condi- 


tions then  were  extremely  tight,  we  might 
have  been  faced  with  a  run  on  our  capi- 
tal markets 

This  bill,  a.s  pa.s.spd  by  the  House,  pro- 
•.Icles  5ujmo  additi  nal  tlexibillty  bv  inv- 
mg  the  President  limited  authority  to 
chance  interest  equalization  tax  rates 
when  he  finds  it  m  our  national  intere.'it 
to  do  .so.  The  Huu.se  bill,  iiowpver,  only 
permitted  the  President  to  vary  the  tax 
rat"s  between  the  equivalent  of  a  1-per- 
cer.t  interest  rate  differential  and  a  l'>- 
percent  differential 

The  Finance  Committee  concluded 
that  a  smnificantly  greater  decree  of 
flexibility  IS  required  For  that  reason 
It  has  given  the  President  autliorily  to 
vary  the  tax  over  the  whole  range  of 
authorized  rates — that  is.  from  0  to  2 
percent. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that 
we  endorse  any  theory  that  the  Presi- 
dent shouid  be  uiven  discretionary  au- 
thority to  vary  tax  rates.  This  is  not  a 
"tax  '  in  the  usual  .sense.  Only  $54  mil- 
lion has  been  collected  since  it  has  been 
imposed.  It  is  a  regulatory  device  It 
was  not  intended  as  a  revenue  rai-sing 
measure. 

The  granting  of  di-scretionary  author- 
ity to  the  President  in  nonrevenue  rais- 
ing measures  is  not  unusual.  Earlier,  in 
this  measure  itself,  we  gave  the  Presi- 
dent discretionary  authority  to  apply  the 
tax  to  bank  loans  for  the  same  reasons 
we  now  propo.se  giving  him  the  author- 
ity to  vary  the  rates  of  tax — so  that  it 
could  be  an  effective  regulatory  instru- 
ment. 

The  tax  is  lelated  more  to  monetaiY 
policy  than  it  is  to  tax  or  fiscal  policy 
m  any  case.  It  is  really  a  sub.-»litute  for 
a  bill  requiring  foreigneis  to  pay  higher 
rates  of  interest  to  obtaui  lunds  from 
U.S   sources. 

PROCEDURES  TO  STOP  EVASION 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  were  no 
doubt  as  concerned  as  I  was  over  recent 
stories  in  the  press  de.scribing  the  man- 
ner in  which  tiie  interest  equalization  tax 
has  been  evaded  by  certain  individuals. 
These  individuals  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  fact  that  the  law  exempts  from 
tax  those  transactions  in  which  a  for- 
eitrn  security  owned  by  an  American  is 
sold  to  another  .American  The  exemp- 
tion itself  is  fully  warranted,  since  this 
type  of  transaction  does  not  hurt  the 
balance  of  payments.  The  cxcnption  ap- 
parently has.  however,  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity for  uiiscrupulous  individuals  to 
make  a  profit  out  of  evading  the  tax  by 
fraudulently  claiming  prior  American 
ownership  with  regard  to  foreign  securi- 
ties .sold  to  Americans. 

The  committee  was  naturally  con- 
cerned to  learn  of  the  extent  of  the  eva- 
sion and  questioned  the  Treasury  closely 
on  it.  The  questioning  was  led  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
LI.^MSl  who  exhibited  his  very  deep  in- 
terest in  getting  to  the  bottom  of  com- 
plicated transactions  and  discovering 
the  source  of  fraud 

The  Treasury  Department  assured  us 
that  they  had  been  watching  the  situa- 
tion prior  to  the  publication  of  the  press 
accounts.  To  their  knowledge,  the  eva- 
sion has  involved  sales  of  securities  at 
the  rate  of  about  $100  to  $150  million  a 


year  At  least,  this  is  the  rate  at  which 
the  Treasury  believes  they  took  place 
during  the  first  months  of  this  year 
Since  the  investigations  were  begun,  it 
appears  that  the  fraudulent  activity  has 
fallen  off. 

Although  the  extent  of  the  fraud  does 
not  appear  to  be  as  great  as  some  of  the 
articles  in  the  press  have  alleged,  never- 
theless, this  Is  a  .serious  problem.  To  cor- 
rect it.  the  committee  has  amended  the 
House  bill  to  provide  a  new  system  under 
which  trading  in  foreign  securities  is  to 
be  carried  on  Under  the  new  system,  the 
exemption  will  not  apply  when  Amer- 
icans buy  foreign  securities  unless  the 
.seller  provides  proof  not  only  that  he  is 
a  U.S.  person  but  al.so  that  he  has  met 
the  requirements  of  the  interest  equali- 
zation tax  with  respect  to  the  securities 
being  .sold. 

The  new  system  Imposes  new  regula- 
tions and  reporting  requirements  on  se- 
curities dealers.  While  this  is  unfortu- 
nate, the  alternatives  to  this  system 
would  be  far  le.ss  .satisfactory. 

One  alternate  solution  proposed  for 
the  problem  is  to  Impose  the  tax  in  every 
sale  of  a  foreign  security  to  an  American 
buyer.  This  would  be  inappropriate,  how- 
ever, becau.se.  when  the  tran.saction  in- 
volves both  an  American  buyer  and  an 
American  seller,  the  transaction  has  no 
adverse  balance  of  payments  impact. 

Others  have  suggested  that  transac- 
tions involving  outstanding  shares  of 
foreign  securities  be  exempted  from  tax. 
This,  however,  might  well  lead  to  a  sen- 
ous  outflow  of  capital.  Foreign  borrow- 
ers could  legally  avoid  the  tax  by  issuing 
new  stock  to  foreigners  in  exchange  for 
outstanding  shares,  and  then  arrangmg 
for  the  sale  of  the  out.>tauding  shares  to 
American  buyers. 

Under  tlie  new  system,  an  American 
who  purchases  an  American-owned  for- 
eign .security  through  an  authorized 
broker-dealer  will  obtain  confirmation 
from  the  broker  that  any  tax  due  on  the 
.securities  has  been  paid.  If  he  permits 
the  broker  Ui  retain  custody  of  the  se- 
curity, its  later  .sale  can  be  made  as 
quickly  and  as  efficiently  as  at  present. 
It  is  primarily  when  an  American  desires 
to  .sell  foreign  securities  that  were  not 
in  the  custody  of  an  authorized  broker- 
dealer  or  bank  on  July  14  that  the  sys- 
tem will  impo.se  new  requirements.  In 
the.se  cases  the  seller  generally  will  have 
to  obtain  validation  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  certifying  that  any  in- 
terest equalization  tax  obligations  re- 
garding the  securities  have  been  met. 

This  system  will  put  an  end  to  the 
evasion  schemes  practiced  in  the  past 
An  American  brokerage  firm  will  not  be 
able  to  .sell  foreign  stock  for  a  customer 
without  payment  of  tax  unless  the  cus- 
tomer presents  a  validation  certificate 
from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  or 
unless  the  customer  purchased  the  stock 
through  an  authorized  broker-dealer  in 
an  exempt  tran.saction. 

OTHER    AMENDMENTS 

The  provisions  I  have  outlined  are  the 
major  pronsions  of  this  bill.  In  addition 
to  these  provisions,  there  are  also  a  num- 
ber of  other  lesser  amendments. 

Every  single  one  of  these  lesser  amend- 
ments   relates   strictly    to    the   interest 
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equalization  tax.  Every  amendment  made 
to  this  bill  is  germane  to  the  subject  of 
the  interest  equalization  tax. 

Since  many  of  the  minor  amendments 
►lave  a  limited  application,  I  will  not 
describe  all  of  them  now.  but  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  place  a  summary  of 
these  amendments  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks.  The  amendments  are 
thoroughly  outlined,  of  course,  in  the 
committee  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
-See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  Mr,  President, 
I  do,  however,  want  to  make  reference  to 
two  of  the.se  amendments. 

One  of  these  amendments  concerns  a 
situation  which  was  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  in  1965  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington IMr.  MagnusonI.  This  was  during 
the  debate  on  the  extension  of  this  tax 
n  1965.  The  Senator  pointed  out  that 
certain  Americans  had  invested  funds  in 
Canada  prior  to  the  announcement  of 
the  tax  on  July  18.  1963.  These  persons 
learned  of  the  proposed  tax  in  the  news- 
papers but  were  naturally  uncertain  as 
10  its  final  form.  In  some  cases  they 
assumed  that  the  tax  would  not  apply 
to  funds  already  held  outside  the  United 
Slates.  Others  interpreted  reports  of  a 
possible  exemption  for  Canadian  issues 
as  an  indication  that  outstanding  Ca- 
nadian i-ssues  as  well  as  new  Canadian 
issues  would  be  exempt.  When  the  tax 
was  enacted  in  September  1964,  these 
persons  discovered  they  owed  a  tax  be- 
cause they  had  sold  some  of  their  Cana- 
dian investments  during  the  period  the 
tax  was  being  discussed  in  Congress  and 
had  used  the  funds  to  buy  other  out- 
standing Canadian  issues. 

When  Senator  Macnuson  brought  up 
the  problem  in  1965.  we  promised  him  we 
would  consider  it  the  next  time  the  tax 
was  before  us.  We' have  done  so  and 
agree  with  the  Senator  that  the  tax  deals 
harshly  with  these  individuals.  It  was 
necessary  to  have  the  tax  become  effec- 
tive when  it  was  announced  because 
otherwise  funds  would  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  country  in  anticipation 
of  the  tax.  In  this  case,  however,  we  agree 
that  relief  is  warranted.  These  transac- 
tions did  not  involve  any  removal  of 
funds  from  the  country.  Furthermore, 
the  uncertainties  were  unusually  great  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Canadian  securities 
were  involved. 

I  would  like  to  mention  one  other 
amendment.  This  amendment  is  also 
concerned  with  Canadian  securities.  It 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee by  the  veiy  able  Senator  from 
Connecticut  IMr.  RibicoffI.  It  had  been 
brought  to  his  attention  by  American  in- 
vestors who  purchased  new  issues  of  Ca- 
nadian stock.  They  failed  to  obtain  the 
full  exemption  provided  for  such  pur- 
poses because  some  of  their  employees 
neglected  to  file  timely  notice  of  the  ac- 
quisitions. 

When  the  acquisitions  were  made  be- 
fore October  1965.  the  penalty  was  the 
complete  loss  of  the  exemption.  If  the 
acquisition  occurred  after  that  date,  the 
penalty  could  amount  to  a  maximum  of 
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25  percent  of  the  tax  that  would  have 
been  imposed  if  there  were  no  exemption. 
In  some  cases  the  persons  required  to  file 
timely  notice  were  tax-exempt  institu- 
tions not  accustomed  to  completing  Fed- 
eral tax  forms.  The  conmiittee  agreed 
with  Senator  Ribicoff  that  the  penalty 
for  failure  to  file  timely  notice  should  be 
mitigated.  Actually,  the  heavy  penalty 
served  very  little  real  purpose  since  the 
Wfansactions  which  they  were  failing  to 
report  were  exempt  ones,  and  not  taxable 
ones.  Therefore,  the  committee  amended 
the  House  bill  to  reduce  the  penalty  to  1 
percent  of  the  tax  that  would  otherwise 
be  due  for  each  month  the  notice  is  late, 
up  to  a  maximum  of  5  percent.  The 
smaller  penalty,  in  order  to  treat  every- 
one equally,  is  tio  be  applied  retroactively 
to  all  acquisitions  made  since  the  tax  was 
initiated. 

In  this  connection,  your  committee 
agrees  with  the  House  that  States  and 
their  instrumentalities  should  have  until 
60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  bfll  in  which  to  file  notice  of  acqui- 
sitions under  the  exemption  for  new  Ca- 
nadian Issues  before  they  will  be  subject 
to  any  penalty. 


CONCLUSION 

I  regret  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
extend  this  tax  for  another  2  years  al- 
though I  find  it  necessary.  The  balance- 
of-payments  problem  has  proved  to  be  a 
persistent  one.  however.  Until  such  time 
as  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  is  placed 
in  a  stronger  position,  we  simply  cannot 
afford  to  relax  our  efforts  to  keep  the 
deflcit  in  these  payments  within  man- 
ageable limits.  The  alternative  to  extend- 
ing this  tax,  in  other  words,  is  a  serious 
deterioration  in  our  balance  of  payments 
which  could  conceivably  require  very 
drastic  remedies. 

Mr.  President,  one  thing  which  very 
much  concerns  me  is  the  fact  that  If  we 
are  to  make  It  a  matter  of  national  pol- 
icy to  try  to  keep  interest  rates  at  a  low 
level  for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
public,  something  must  be  done  to  pre- 
vent the  outflow  of  American  dollars  and 
American  credits  into  foreign  countries 
where  interest  rates  are  much  higher 
than  they  are  here.  This  is  one  of  the 
principal  devices  that  has  been  used  ef- 
fectively to  meet  this  problem.  It  does 
seem  to  me  that  if  we  desire  to  pursue 
monetary  policies  and  fiscal  policies 
which  will  give  the  public  of  this  Nation 
the  benefit  of  the  lowest  possible  interest 
rates  it  will  be  necessary  to  follow  this 
course  at  least  for  the  next  2  years. 
ExHiBrr  1 

SUMMART  OF  OTHER  AMENDMENTS 

In  addition  to  the  four  major  provisions, 
your  committee  also  approved  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  Interest  equalization  tax  made 
by  the  House,  modified  other  House  provi- 
sions, and  added  certain  new  amendments. 
All  of  the  amendments  made  by  your  com- 
mittee deal  exclusively  with  the  Interest 
equalization  tax. 

The  remaining  amendments  In  the  House 
bill  approved  by  your  committee  without 
modification  are  as  follows: 

(1)  An  exception  to  the  tax  Is  provided 
for  stock  or  debt  obligations  acquired  by  a 
foreigner  during  the  first  90  days  of  residency 
in  the  United  States.  However,  securities  pur- 


chased under  this  exemption  will  be  subject 
to  tax  if  sold  subsequently  to  Americans. 

(2)  Present  law  provides  an  exception  from 
the  interest  equalization  tax  for  debt  obli- 
gations acquired  in  connection  with  the  sale 
of  ores  or  minerals  obtained  by  a  U.S.  per- 
son under  a  contract  entered  Into  before 
the  Initiation  of  the  Interest  equalization 
tax.  The  bill  extends  this  exemption  also 
to  cover  substitutes  for  these  earlier  con- 
tracts which  are  entered  Into  on  or  before 
January  25,  1967.  The  exemption  in  this  case 
Is  limited  in  a  manner  which  gives  assurance 
that  the  debt  obligations  acquired  free  of 
tax  may  not  exceed  those  which  could  have 
been  acquired  under  the  earlier  contract. 

(3)  U.S.  dealers  In  foreign  debt  obUgatloi;xs 
presently  may  acquire  these  obligations  with- 
out payment  of  tax  (through  a  credit  or  re- 
fund) if  they  resell  to  foreigners  within  90 
days  after  purchase  or  if  they  resell  within  90 
days  to  another  U.S.  dealer  who  resells  within 
the  same  or  next  business  day  to  foreigners. 
In  the  case  of  debt  obligations  which  are 
acquired  and  sold  to  a  second  U.S.  dealer,  the 
bill  provides  that  the  acquisitions  are  to 
be  free  of  tax  if  the  second  dealer  resells 
to  foreigners  within  30  days  from  the  date 
of  his  purchase. 

(4)  Present  law  provides  an  exemption 
from  the  tax  for  foreign  branches  of  U.S. 
b»nks  which  make  loans  to  foreign  persons 
with  funds  obtained  abroad.  The  bill  provides 
a  similar  exemption  for  small  finance  com- 
panies. Thus,  under  the  bill,  a  U.S.  cor- 
poration engaged  in  the  small  loan  and 
finance  business  outside  the  United  States, 
which  makes  loans  to  the  general  public 
with  funds  acquired  abroad,  may  elect  to 
be  exempt  from  the  Interest  equalization  tax. 

Three  other  provisions  passed  by  the 
House  were  also  approved  by  your  committee 
but  with  modifications: 

(1)  The  House  bill  provided  an  exclusion 
from  the  tax  for  debt  obligations  acquired 
by  Americans  in  connection  with  the  sale  of 
real  property  located  outside  of  the  United 
States  if  the  sellers  held  such  property  be- 
fore July  18.  1963.  the  date  the  tex  was  an- 
nounced. Your  committee  amended  thla 
provision  to  extend  the  exclusion  to  debt 
obligations  acquired  by  an  estate,  or  the 
heirs  of  a  decedent  In  connection  with  the 
sale  of  foreign  real  property  owned  by  a  de- 
ceased American  on  July  18.  1963. 

(2)  In  connection  with  the  exclusion  of 
acquisitions  of  newly  issued  Canadian  stock 
or  debt  obligations,  there  Is  a  penalty  im- 
posed for  failure  to  file  information  concern- 
ing such  purchases  within  the  prescribed 
time.  The  penalty  is  5  percent  of  what  the 
tax  would  be  If  there  were  no  exclusion  for 
each  month  the  notice  Is  late  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  25  percent.  This  penalty  applies, 
however,  only  to  acquisitions  made  after 
October  9,  1965;  for  periods  before  that  time, 
late  filing  resulted  in  the  complete  loss  of 
the  exclusion.  The  House  bill  extended  the 
limited  penalty  applicable  since  October  9, 
1965.  to  the  entire  period  since  July  18,  1963. 
Your  committee  amended  this  provision  of 
the  House  bill  to  reduce  the  penalty  for  late 
filing  to  1  percent  of  what  the  tax  would  be 
in  the  absence  of  the  exclusion  for  each 
month  the  notice  is  late  up  to  a  maximum 
of  5  percent.  This  penalty  is  to  apply  to  the 
entire  period  beginning  with  July  19,  1963. 

Your  committee  has  approved  the  provi- 
sion of  the  House  bill  which  provides  State 
governments  with  a  period  up  to  60  days 
after  the  enactment  of  this  bill  In  which  to 
file  the  required  notice  concerning  past  ac- 
quisitions of  Canadian  stock  or  debt  obliga- 
tions without  Incurring  a  penalty. 

(3)  The  House  bill  provided  that  a  U.S. 
corporation  primarily  engaged  In  the  busi- 
ness of  borrowing  funds  abroad  and  ojslng 
those  funds  to  finance  sales  by  affiliated 
domestic  companies  of  property  or  services 
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to  foreign  persons,  may  elect  to  be  exempt 
from  the  tax  on  the  debt  ubllgatlons  it  ac- 
quires as  a  result  of  these  financing  activ- 
ities. The  financing  company  may  only  make 
loans,  however,  m  connection  with  those  sales 
where  15  percent  of  the  property  or  services 
sold  consist*  of  V  S  property  or  services  of 
U.S.  persons 

Your  committee  has  made  a  series  of  mod- 
lacatlons  In  this  provision,  primarily  In  or- 
der to  provide  greater  fle.xlblUty  for  these 
financing  arrangements  Generally,  a  financ- 
ing company  will  also  be  allowed  to  lend 
money  In  connection  with  sales  cf  products 
manufactured  by  related  (50  percent  owned) 
domestic  or  foreign  corp<jratlons  even  though 
the  sales  are  made  by  unrelated  dealers,  and 
even  though  the  pnxlucts  do  not  have  a  US 
content.  In  addition,  the  modifications  per- 
mit tax  free  direct  investments  in  a  foreign 
subsidiary  which  satisfies  the  requirements 
set  forth  for  domestic  financing  subsidiaries 

In  addition  your  committee  h.xs  approved 
the  following  new  amendments  to  the  House 

bill; 

( 1 )  An  exemption  is  provided  for  debt 
obligations  acquired  in  connection  with  ex- 
port transactions  in  which  the  Export-Import 
Bank  or  a  slnUlar  instrumentality  guarantees 
or  liisures  the  obligation  Under  present  law 
the  exclusion  Is  only  available  In  this  case 
If  the  debt  obligation  is  issued  by  the  im- 
porter. 

i2i  The  exclusion  provided  for  Invest- 
ments in  less  developed  country  corporations 
Is  limited  In  the  case  of  shipping  corporations 
to  those  corporations  which  are  80  percent 
owned  by  Americans  or  residents  of  less 
developed  countries. 

(3)  An  exclusion  is  granted  to  transac- 
tions which  Involve  the  transfer  of  a  portion 
of  the  commission  income  of  a  US  securities 
dealer  to  a  foreign  branch  which  ha.s  elected 
to  be  treated  under  this  tax  as  a  foreign 
corporation,  but  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
commission  Income  Is  generated  through 
and  Is  attributable  to.  the  foreign  branch 

(4)  The  definition  of  a  class  of  stock  is 
amended  in  the  case  of  the  exclusion  of  stock 
In  a  foreign  corporation  65  percent  or  more 
owned  by  U  3.  persons  prior  to  July  19  1963. 
to  permit  stock  once  restricted  as  to  divi- 
dends to  be  treated  as  a  single  class  of  stock 
with  the  unrestricted  stock  provided  the  re- 
stncUon  existed  prior  to  July  19.  1963.  and 
lapsed  under  a  provision  in  effect  prior  to 
July  19.  1963 

(5)  An  amendment  was  agreed  to  which 
permits  certain  acquisitions  made  in  the 
period  from  July  18.  1963.  through  Septem- 
ber 1.  1964.  to  be  tax  free  For  the  exclusion 
to  be  available  the  investor  must  generally 
have  made  the  acquisition  with  funds  held 
in  Canada  on  July  18,  1963.  the  transactions 
must  have  been  completed  on  or  before  Sep- 
tember I.  1964.  and  the  acquisitions  must 
have  Involved  Canadian  securities 

(6)  An  exemption  Is  provided  for  debt  ob- 
ligations reacquired  from  foreign  lenders  If 
the  obligations  initially  were  tax  free  and 
arose  from  certain  export-related  transac- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
adopted  en  bloc  and  that  the  bill  as  .v) 
amended  be  considered  as  original  text 
for  the  purpose  of  further  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection''  Without  objection,  the  com- 
mittee amendments  are  agreed  to  en  bloc, 
and  the  bill  is  considered  as  original  text 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, the  Interest  equalisation  tax  wa.s 
p>assed  by  Congress  on  the  ba.sls  that  it 
would  help  control  the  outflow  of  dollars 
from  this  countn-'.  thereby  helpin?  our 
balance  of  payments    I  do  not  quarrel 


with  the  objectives  of  this  bill,  but  are 
they  bemt;  achieved' 

I  am  very  much  concerned,  however, 
with  the  failure  of  the  administration  to 
enforce  the^  law  o\er  the  past  3  to  4  years. 
If  it  was  because  there  was  inadequacy 
in  the  law  then  they  were  negligent  in 
not  coming  to  Congress  at  an  earlier  date 
and  telliri!<  us  about  it 

What  disturbs  me  is  that  it  was  not 
until  after  June  30.  1967.  when  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  exjKised  wide-scale  abuse 
and  evasion  under  this  law.  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Finance  committee  were 
alerted  or  informed  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment that  It  did  have  a  serious  en- 
forcemeat  problem  in  this  field.  After 
the  widespread  evasion  was  exposed  by 
the  press,  the  Treasury  belatedly  came  to 
Congrfss  with  a  .scries  of  amendmont.s — 
16  page.s — to  perfect  or  to  close  uhat  they 
referred  to  as  loopholes  in  a  law  which 
had  been  on  the  books  for  nearly  4  years. 

I  suggested  to  the  committee  that  In 
light  of  the  fact  that  it  took  the  Treasury 
Department  nearly  4  years  to  dis- 
cover these  loopholes  and  in  light  of  the 
apparent  lack  of  a  desire  to  close  them, 
perhaps  we  .should  spend  a  little  more 
time  in  examining  some  of  tiie  proposed 
amendments,  the  purpose  of  which  was 
outlined  as  being  to  close  the  loopholes. 
Let  us  see  whether  they  actually  carry 
out  the  objectives  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment as  they  were  presented  to  the 
committee 

I  regret  that  we  were  not  given  that 
time  to  study  the  Treasury  proposals  but 
rather,  as  is  so  often  the  ca.^e  i:i  dealing 
with  this  administration,  it  got  excited 
and  said  that  imless  we  acted  immedi- 
ately the  American  dollar  would  be 
jeopardized. 

Thus,  we  are  once  again  confronted 
with  another  Treasury  Department 
emergency. 

During  the  hearings  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Trea.sury  insisted  that  they 
had  started  an  investigation  to  determine 
the  extent  of  the  evasion,  which  they  had 
discovered  a  few  months  prior  to  the  ex- 
posure of  the  scandal  by  the  press  on 
June  30  The  Treasury  placed  great  em- 
phasis upon  the  fact  that  they  were 
aware  of  the  evasion  as  early  as  March 
1967  and  that  they  promptly  began  to 
take  steps  to  deal  with  it  to  .see  whether 
they  had  adequate  law  and  to  enforce 
the  law. 

They  insisted— and  they  continue  to 
insist — that  they  had  not  been  warned  or 
alerted  about  the  wide-scale  evasion 
prior  to  the  early  spring  of  1967. 

I  made  the  statement  in  committee 
that  I  could  not  conceive  of  a  situation 
where  a  law  would  be  on  the  books  for 
3  to  4  years  and  those  enforcing  that  law 
would  not  know  that  there  was  such 
broad  evasion  in  this  area  At  least  some- 
one at  the  Washington  level  would  have 
been  alerted. 

However.  I  was  not  then  in  a  position 
to  dispute  the  claim,  so  the  committee 
proceeded  on  the  basis  that  they  had 
not  known 

Since  that  time  I  have  had  called  to 
my  attention  the  fact  that  the  Treasury 
Department  did  know  about  this  abuse 
and  that  it  knew  about  it  long  before  the 
dates  referred  to 


In  fact,  on  March  10.  1965,  a  rather 
extensive  memorandum  was  submitted  to 
the  Treasury  Department  in  Washington 
warning  them  about  this  evasion.  I 
should  like  to  quote  from  this  memo- 
randum which  was  submitted  to  the 
Treasury  Department  on  March  10,  1965. 

Why  was  this  information  not  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee  if  it 
represented  loopholes  in  the  law?  Or  if 
the  law  was  adequate  then  why  the  timid 
enforcement? 

I  quote: 

EXCERPTS    FROM    TREASURY    MFMORANDL'M   DAIID 
MARCH     10.    1963 

Information  developyed  to  date  Indicates 
that  certain  individuals  are  employing  a 
scheme  to  violate  the  Interest  equalization 
t;ix  and  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  laic.  At 
you  know,  the  interest  equalization  tuX  act 
was  designed  to  discourage  the  purchase  (rf 
foreign  securities  by  United  States  citizens 
and  ctirtall  capital  outflow  However,  the 
scheme  employed  by  these  violators,  has  ac- 
tually stimulated  the  sale  of  foreign  securi- 
ties in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  on  March  10. 
1965.  yet  the  Treasury  Department  tells 
us  that  they  kr.ew  nc'thing  about  it  until 
early  1967. 

I  most  respectfully  suggest  that  they 
had  better  start  reading  some  of  the  re- 
ports. 

Let  me  read  further  from  the  report  to 
show  the  Senate  how  this  law  was  func- 
tioning. Remember,  the  Treasur>-  De- 
partment tells  us  it  knew  nothing  about 
this  wide.spread  evasion  until  1967. 

I  quote  further  from  the  March  10. 
1965.  memo; 

The  Interest  equalization  tax  act  Imposes 
a  15":  excise  tax  on  United  States  citizen! 
who  purchase  certain  fore.gn  securities  from 
noncitlzens  If  tl-.e  taxpayer  purchases  a  for- 
eign security  from  a  United  States  citizen 
he  will  not  incur  an  excise  tax  liability  if  a 
Certiftcate  of  American  Ownership.  Form 
3625.  Is  attached  to  the  security.  Therefore, 
a  foreign  security  with  a  cerliflcate  c!i  Anieri- 
cm  ownership  attached  has  a  greater  market 
value  than  a  foreign  security  without  a  cer- 
tificate Our  visit  to  the  New  York  and  Amer- 
ican exchanges  disclosed  that  the  foreign  se- 
curities were  traded  at  one  price  (Example 
$40  I  without  certificates  and  a  higher  price 
(Example  946  i  with  certiflcates  of  Amencan 
ownership  attached.  The  violators  of  the  In- 
terest equalization  tax  have  devised  a  scheme 
to  take  advantace  of  the  'point  .«:pread'  be- 
tween foreign  .■securities  acquired  from  a  non- 
cltl/en  and  foreicn  Eecurltles  with  a  certifi- 
cate attached  This  group,  who  are  American 
citizens,  or  who  use  Americans  as  their  nomi- 
nees, maintain  arbitrage  accounts  with  broH- 
ers  for  large  volume  trading  in  foreign  ■Blui' 
Chip"  securities  They  purchase  securltie>- 
from  a  foreign  national  and  immediately  8<li 
them  With  certificate  of  American  owne.-- 
shlp  attached  The  selling  price  is  never  large 
enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  securities 
plus  the  Interest  equalization  tax  liability  in- 
curred, therefore,  the  violators  can  alwayi 
sell  below  the  current  market  price. 

An  analysis  of  their  transactions  shows 
that  they  never  intended  ui  pay  the  interest 
equalization  Lax  Had  they  paid  the  tax.  each 
tran.s<ictlon  would  have  resulted  In  a  loss. 

The  first  Interest  equalization  tax  returns 
were  due  on  November  30,  1964.  Most  of  the 
alleged  violators  who  are  now  under  Investi- 
gation filed  returns  without  remittance  Only 
one  Individual  In  this  group  failed  to  file  » 
return.  The  unpaid  Interest  equalization  tw 
liability  incurred  by  the  Ave  persons  under 
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mvesUgation  and  their  corporations  Is  pre- 
sented in  the  following  schedule. 


Name 


Mr.: 


3d  quarter         4th  quarter 


ToUi 


$1,165,346.18  ! 

1,649.471.35  I 

7P6.793.  45         -    -- 

792.028.75  $2,386,683.32 

3.533.078.04 


Kr        

i«i  H  

*'■ 12,802,439.43    .     __  .-"iA-! 4- 

Mt  . "" 


866.122.80 


In  an  attempt  to  collect  the  unpaid  assess- 
ments hens  totaling  $13,921,963.81  were  filed 
ui  New  York;  Dade  County  Florida;  Cleve- 
land. Ohio  and  Detroit,  Michigan. 

I  outline  one  of  these  transactions : 
Mr.  H.  maintains  an  apartment  at 


. .  street.  Jackson  Heights.  New  York. 

Mr.  H.  filed  an  interest  equalization  tax 
return  for  the  third  quarter  of  1964.  which 
WIS  mailed  from  Spain,  with  the  Director  of 
the  OfBce  of  International  Operations.  This 
murn  reflects  purchases  of  foreign  securl- 
•les  In  excess  of  $21,000,000  and  a  tax  lia- 
bility of  $3,533,078  04.  When  the  Reve- 
nue Officers  made  a  demand  for  payment  in 
'uil  Mr.  H.  appeared  surprised  and  stated 
that  he  onlv  had  $68  in  the  bank.  Informa- 
uon  received  from  the  Collection  Division 
indicates  that  the  Service's  Levy  reached 
assets  in  the  amount  of  $573.71  which  are 
believed  to  be  the  property  of  Mr.  H. 

The  acts  conimitted  by  the  alleged  vio- 
lators contribute  greatly  to  the  balance  of 
payments  deficit  and  they  are  creating  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  delinquent  accounts 
which  win  be  uncollectable.  The  alleged  vio- 
'.awrs  could  not  execute  their  scheme  with- 
out the  aid  and  asslsUnce  of  stockbrokers 
and  their  employees. 

In  view  of  our  President's  concern  with  the 
balance  of  payments  problem,  and  the  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  Interest  equalization 
tax  laws  on  the  part  of  certain  individuals, 
we  feel  it  is  Imperative  that  a  vigorous  ef- 

:ort  be  made  to  Insure  compliance. 

Those  are  excerpts  from  a  report  to 
the  Treasury  Department  in  March  1965, 
over  2  years  ago. 

This  entile  report  was  an  outline  of 
widespread  evasion  under  this  la'*'.  Why 
was  nothing  more  done  about  it?  Why 
was  Congress  not  alerted  if  the  law  was 
inadequate? 

As  one  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, I  do  not  recall  a  single  instance 
until  2  weeks  ago  in  which  the  Depart- 
ment indicated  it  had  any  concern  either 
as  to  the  extent  of  violations  or  as  to 
the  fact  that  the  law  was  not  adequate. 
It  is  true  that  there  were  a  couple  in- 
dictments but  what  about  the  other  vio- 
lations? 

I  will  cite  another  specific  example  of 
an  evasion  which  took  place  in  recent 
months. 

This  case  involved  a  Canadian  citizen 
who  avoided  the  tax  by  using  the  name 
of  an  American  citizen  to  establish 
American  ownership : 

Mr.  John  P.  Murray,  a  Canadian  cltlssen 
1th  addresses  both  at  Nassau  and  Toronto, 
formed  a  Bahamian  corporation,  the  British 
Central  Bank,  Ltd.  This  corporation  had  a 
Bahamian  "mall  drop."  address  Norfolk 
House.  Nassau,  with  Its  main  offices  located 
«t  121  Richmond  Street.  Toronto,  Canada. 
This  Bahamian  company  was  merely  a  cor- 
porate shell  to  handle  Mr.  Murray's  trans- 
actions. 

They  then  recruited  an  American  citizen, 
Miss  Mary  Angel  Weakley,  who  was  residing 


in  Bermuda,  to  sign  for  a  fee  of  $10.00  each 
certiflcates  of  American  ownership  of  the 
stocks  of  certain  foreign  corporations  which 
they  planned  to  sell  in  this  country.  In  order 
to  obtain  the  requisite  bank  confirmation  for 
the  signature,  Mr.  Murray  took  Miss  Weakley 
to  the  Airport  Bank  of  Miami  located  at  the 
Miami  National  Airport  and  Introduced  her 
to  Mr.  William  S.  Belle,  Vice  President  and 
Cashier,  since  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  bank 
officer's  guarantee  of  the  signature  which 
would  api>ear  on  the  certiflcates  of  American 
ownership.  An  account  ;r4524  was  opened  at 
the  bank  with  an  initial  deposit  of  $100  In 
Mary  Weakley's  name.  There  was  no  activity 
in  this  account  but  subsequently  It  Is  alleged 
that  on  two  visits  to  the  bank  Mr.  Belle  wit- 
nessed her  signature  on  about  two  hundred 
blank  certiflcates  of  American  ownership. 
The  blank  certiflcates  were  then  forwarded 
to  Toronto  to  the  Canadian  offlce  of  the 
British  Central  Bank,  Ltd. 

This  Bahamian  company,  British  Central 
Bank  Ltd.,  represented  itself  as  a  financial 
consulting  firm  buying  and  selling  stock  for 
its  customers,  opened  accounts  with  L.  J. 
Forget  and  Company,  Montreal,  Canada  (a 
Canadian  brokerage  house),  and  with  L.  C. 
Wegard  and  Company,  WlUingboro,  New 
Jersey  (an  American  over-the-counter 
brokerage  firm  which  Is  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Sscurltles  Dealers, 
Inc.). 

One  of  the  customers  for  whom  the  Ba- 
hamian corporation  was  allegedly  acting  was 
the  American  citizen.  Miss  Mary  Angel 
Weakley,  whose  signature  had  been  obtained 
on  the  forms  3625. 

AN  ACTUAL  TRANSACTION 

A  transaction,  which  Is  typical  of  many, 
appears  to  be  as  follows:  On  February  1, 
1967,  the  British  CenUal  Bank,  Ltd.  (the 
Bahamian  corporation)  placed  an  order  to 
buy  for  its  accoimt  3.500  shares,  foreign- 
owned,  of  a  foreign  corporation.  Western 
Deep  Levels,  with  the  Canadian  brokerage 
firm  of  L.  J.  Forget  and  Company,  Montreal. 
The  purchase  was  made  at  an  average  price 
of  $10.40  a  share  with  a  total  cost  of  $36,400 
from  Arnhold  &  Blelchroeder,  New  York  (a 
United  States  brokerage  firm).  The  British 
Central  Bank  Ltd.  (the  Bahamian  corpo- 
ration) simultaneously  placed  an  order  to 
sell  for  its  account  3,500  shares  of  Western 
Deep  Level  (American-owned)  with  the 
United  SUtes  brokerage  firm  of  L.  C.  Wegard 
and  Company,  WUllngboro,  New  Jersey.  The 
sale  was  made  on  the  same  day  at  a  net  price 
of  $10.76  per  share  with  a  total  sale  price  of 
$37,645.30,  The  profit  realized  on  this  trade 
was  $1,245.30  after  commissions.  (In  other 
transactions  the  "arbitrage"  proflt  was  sub- 
stantially higher.)  The  Interest  equalization 
Ux  due  on  this  transaction  was  $8,470.19. 
However,  Instead  of  paying  the  tax,  the  Ba- 
hamian corporation  attached  the  signed  cer- 
tlflcate  of  American  ownership  with  the  re- 
quired Information  and  then  mailed  this  cer- 
tificate to  L.  C.  Wegard  and  Company,  WUl- 
lngboro, New  Jersey,  together  with  a  letter 
confirming  the  sale.  L.  C.  Wegard  and  Com- 
pany, WUllngboro,  New  Jersey,  sold  the  3,500 
shares,  now  allegedly  American-owned, 
through  a  New  York  brokerage  firm  and 
issued  a  clean  confirmation  under  the  NASD 
rules,  based  on  the  certificate  of  American 
ownership  provided  by  the  Bahamian  cor- 
poration. 

The  actual  route  of  the  stock  certificate 
(and  the  related  American  Depository  Re- 
ceipt) is  circuitous,  partially  as  a  matter  of 
convenience  and  partially  In  order  to  clothe 
the  transaction  with  a  certain  degree  of  sub- 
stance. The  essential  transaction  Is  not,  how- 
ever, affected  by  the  manner  In  which  the 
foreign  securities  are  obtained  by  Arnhold  & 
Blelchroeder,  New  York,  transferred  to  L.  J. 
Forget  and  Company,  Montreal,  and  sold  Into 
the  American  market  by  L.  C.  Wegard  and 
Company,  WUllngboro,  New  Jersey. 


AMOUNTS  INVOLVED 

The  scheme  described  above  resulted  in 
sales  on  the  basis  of  certificates  of  American 
ownership  signed  by  the  same  American 
citizen  through  L.  C.  Wegard  and  Company, 
WUllngboro,  New  Jersey,  of  $7,617,925  during 
the  period  from  January  1,  1967,  through 
June  29,  1967.  Similar  transactions  were 
entered  Into  during  this  period  by  the  same 
principals  relying  on  certificates  of  American 
ownership  signed  by  the  same  American 
citizen  utilizing  a  Bermudian  corporation 
and  Introducing  these  securities  into  this 
country  through  different  brokers.  Such 
schemes  resulted  In  total  sales  of  at  least 
$1,654,325  during  the  first  three  months  of 
1967. 

The  Treasury  Department  did  know 
about  this  transaction,  and  it  was  one 
that  was  discussed  in  our  committee. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  a  copy  of  Form  3625  as 
signed  by  Miss  Weakley  accounting  for 
this  same  3,500  shares  of  Western  Deep 
Levels.  You  will  note  that  on  this  form 
the  American  citizen  certifies  "that  he 
was  the  actual  owner  of  tlie  following 
from  the  date  of  acquisition  or  July  18, 
1963,  whichever  is  later." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Form  3625  (Rev.  Aug.  1964),  U.S.  Treasury 

Department,  Internal  Revenue  Service] 

Certificate    of    American    Ownership, 
Interest  Equalization  Tax 

Name  of  Transferor:  Mary  Angel  Weakley. 

Address  of  transferor :  Glemnarro,  Paget 
Bermuda. 

Social  Sec.  No.  or  Employer  Ident.  No.,  If 
any:  530-16-10. 

The  foregoing  hereby  certifies  that  he  was 
the  actual  owner  of  the  following,  from  the 
date  of  acquisition  or  July  18,  1963,  which- 
ever is  1:  ter. 

Number  of  shares  or  face  amotmt  of  securi- 
ty: 3500. 

Certificate  number.  If  any:  M37220'39; 
37240  44. 

Name  or  issuer  or  obligor:  Western  Deep 
Levels  (36937  •46). 

Class  of  stock  or  description  of  security: 
A.D.R. 

To:  Date  of  transfer  (Use  settlement  date, 
if  sale)  2  7  67,  and  that  during  all  of  this 
time  he  was  a  United  States: 

[x]  Citation.  D  Individual  resident  D  Cor- 
poration D  Partnership  D  Government 
agency  or  Instrumentality  D  Trust  or 
n  Estate,  and  that  he  Is  not  deemed  a  for- 
eign person  under  section  4914  or  section 
4920  with  respect  to  the  transfer  of  the  fore- 
going stock  or  debt  obligation,  and  that  he  is 
not  an  underwriter  or  dealer  claiming  a 
credit  or  refund  under  section  4919  with 
respect  to  his  acquisition  of  such  stock  or 
debt  obligation. 

Signature  (If  Corporation,  Partnership, 
Trust  or  Estate,  give  title)  :  Mary  A.  Weakley. 

Date  . 

Signature  Guarantee  (See  Instructions)  : 
William  S.  Belle,  the  Airport  Bank  of  Miami, 
Miami,  Fla, 

Date  . 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  also  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  again  in  1966  the  U.S.  Treasury 
Department  had  further  warnings  and 
notice  that  there  were  serious  violations 
under  this  act.  In  fact  the  subject  of  a 
seminar  here  in  Washington  was  the 
evasion  under  the  interest  equalization 
tax.  This  seminar  was  held  on  July  11, 
12,  and  13,  1966.  It  was  sponsored  by  the 
Audit  Division  of  the  national  offlce.  For 
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what  purpose?  To  di.scuss  the  widespread 
manner  in  which  individuals  and  cor- 
porations were  evading  the  inierest 
equalization  tax. 

Again,  as  far  as  Congress  is  concerned, 
we  heard  nothmi;  from  the  Department. 
The  Treasury  Department  has  been 
either  very  lax  m  prosecuting  liiese  cases 
or  it  did  not  know  about  the  transactions 
at  all.  It  did  not  come  before  our  com- 
mittee with  any  su^4cestion  whatsoever 
for  remedying  or  correcting  what  they 
now  describe  as  loopholes— not  un- 
til July  19^"  about  2  wetks  ap,o.  Even 
then  the  Department  had  to  have  72 
hours'  extra  time  to  prepare  the  amend- 
ments so  they  could  be  submitted  to  the 
committee  in  wtitten  form 

To  my  knowledge  the  Department  Is- 
sued no  warning  at  the  time  the  hear- 
ings were  held  in  the  House,  in  February 
1967,  that  there  was  widespread  evasion 
of  this  law.  When  testifying  before  the 
House  Committee  all  that  it  a.sked  for 
was  a  simple  exten.sion  of  an  act  which 
had  been  on  the  books  3  or  4 
years.  This  extension  was  requested  on 
the  premise  that  the  act  was  working 
perfectly  and  was  helping  to  solve  the 
balance-of-payments  problem. 

Mr.  Preoidcnc.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  incorporated  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  excerpts  from  comments 
made  at  the  seminar  held  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  in  Washington  in  July 
1966.  1  year  ago.  These  remarks  out- 
lined the  manner  :n  which  these  wide- 
scale  abusts  developed  under  this  law- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXCEHPTS   From   Jily    U.    12,    and    13,    1966. 
Seminar 

a.  Mr. 

jj,   of  Is  president  and  sole 

stockholder    of   ,    of    New    York    City. 

According    to    his    accountant,    Mr.    , 

owns    -.    .    and    , 


subject  of  a  Grand  Jury  InveitigallDU.  In 
May  1966.  Ciilel  Counsel  referred  this  matter 
to  the  Dep.irtment  of  Justice  with  a  concur- 
ring recommendation.  Tnereafter,  Mr 

was  served  a  subpoena  to  appear  before  the 
Grand  Jury. 

Tax    liabilities    reflected    on    Mr     's 

personal  Income  tax  returns  for  the  years 
1962  and  1963  amounted  to  less  than  *30  per 
year.    Separate    returns    hied    by    his    wife, 

— .  for  the  same  ye.irs  disclosed  no  tax 

liability.   Mr.    's   income   tax   liabilities 

for  years  prior  to  1962  approximate  $50 
thousand  which  he  is  attempting  to  com- 
promise for  S2  thousand 

Mr.   was   formerly  associated   with 

the  over-the-counter'  brokerage  firm  of 
This  hrm  was  expelled  from  the  Na- 


whlch  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  trading  in 

foreign  securities.  Mr    further  stated 

that  the  corporations  h.ad  failed  to  set  up 
reserves  for  payment  of  interest  equali7,atlon 
tax  Uabllitles  and  none  of  their  bank  bal- 
ances would  exceed  $100    The 

and    Corporations    riled    Forms    3780 

without  remittance  reflecting  unpaid  tax 
liabilities  of  $3  5  million  for  the  third  quar- 
ter of  1964 

It  Is  our  belief  that  the  three  "paper  cor- 
porations." formed  after  July.  1963.  the 
effective   date   of    the    interest   equalization 

tax  law.  were  formed  by  Mr    as  part 

of  a  scheme  to  LLrcumvent  the  law  Securi- 
ties purchased  from  foreign  persons  were 
funneled  through  the  corporations,  certifi- 
cates of  prior  American  ownership  were 
executed  by  the  corporations,  and  the  securi- 
ties sold  at  a  higher  tax  paid"  price  We  also 
believe   that   the   profits   from    these   trans- 

«u:tlons   were   available    to    Mr     . 

Apparently,  the  enactment  of  the  interest 
equalization  tax  law  and  the  resulting 
adoption  of  broKers'  reporting  requirements 

rendered  inoperable  Mr.  — 's  scheme  of 

operations  as  descr.bed    He   then  employed 

Mr.  .  an  American  citizen  residing  in 

Caivada.  to  execute  certificates  of  American 
ownership  for  use  in  exempting  subsequer.t 
sales    of    foreign    securities,     exceeding    .t20 

nxllUon.  Mr   filed  Forms  3780,  without 

remittance,  but  showtna;  taxes  due  of  over 
$3  million  Information  has  been  received 
that  Mr. was  In  contact  with  a  no- 
torious racketeer 

In  March  1965.  the  Service  recommended 
that  the  activities  of  Mr  be  made  the 


tlonal  Association  of  Securities  Dealers    Mr 

'8  personal  activities  also  have  been  the 

subject  of  investigation  by  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, the  National  A>sociation  of  Securi- 
ties Dealers,  and  he  was  questioned  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  for  un- 
usu.il  security  transactions. 

Mr.   s  employe.  Mr.   — .   age  37. 

resides  in  a  modest  home  in  Canada  with 
his  wife  and  three  children.  He  received  $150 
per  week  from  Mr  fur  services  de- 
scribed above   Mr s  prior  employment 

history  reveals  bis  earnings  never  exceeded 
$125  per  week  It  is,  thert-fore.  doubtful  f/iac 
he  poisfsseci  sufficient  capital  to  purctiase 
th.e  /orttgn  securities  traded  in  hi*  name. 

b    Mr   . 

Mr.    tiled    an    Interest   equalization 

tax  return  without  remittance,  this  reflected 
purchases  of  foreign  securities  in  excess  of 
$21  million  and  a  tax  liability  of  over  $3  5 
million 

Taxpayer  alleged  Inability  to  pay,  stating 
he  had  only  $60  In  the  bank  Criminal  prose- 
cution potential  exists  for  suspected  Income 
and  interest  equalization  tax  violations  The 
c.:se  Ls  being  actively  investigated 

Mr.    maintains    an    apartment.    He 

filed  an  Income  tax  return  lor  the  year  1962 
showing  gross  Income  uf  $1,200  and  no  tax 
liability.  His  1963  Income  Uix  return  re- 
vealed a  gross  income  in  the  iuiiount  of 
$6,000,  expenses  $7,500  and  no  tax  liability 
He  listed  his  occupation  on  his  1963  return 
as  an  Investment  Consultant  but  stated  that 
he  Is  an  oil  promoter  and  Is  required  to 
spend  a  considerable  amount  of  time  abroad 

c    . 

This  Corporation  filed  an  Interest  equali- 
zation tax  return  without  remittance,  re- 
flecting an  unpaid  liability  of  $2  8  million 
The  principal  officer  and  stockholder  is  Mr 

.  who  claims  to  be  a  Canadian  citizen 

,  Brokers,  advised  that  they  main- 
tained an  arbitrage  account  for  Cor- 
poration and  that  the  account  was  con- 
trolled  by   Mr    Tlie  broker  produced 

an    unsigned    letter   from    Mr.   which 

stated  the  corporation  Is  financially  able 
to  pay  all  United  States  taxes  that  are  diie  or 
become  due.  Including  any  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  to  which  we  are  subject  "  However, 

it   is   our   present    understanding   that 

subsequently  closed  the  -  —  account  when 
Mr advised  the  firm  that  the  Corpora- 
tion had  not  paid  its  Interest  equalization 
tax  liability 

Recently,      an      Informant     outlined     the 

scheme  employed  by  Mr   — to  defeat  the 

interest  equalization   tiix  laws.   This  scheme 

is  similar  to  the  one  employed  by  Mr.  . 

The  Investigation  Is  continuing  with  a  view 
to  developn^ent  of  sufficient  evidence  for 
presentation  to  a  Grand  Jury. 

Mr    has  a  lengthy  record  of  passing 

worthless  checks,  and  is  presently  Involved 
in  a  large  real  estate  transaction  now  under 
Investigation   by   the  state. 

a    Mr.  

Mr    filed   an    Interest  equalization 

tiix  return  without  remittance,  disclosing 
foreign  security  trading  approximately  $3 
million    and    an    unpaid    tax    llnbiUty    of    'j 


million  dollars.  He  Is  the  subject  of  an  in- 
\estlgation  lor  suspected  violation  of  the 
interest  equalization  tax  laws  and  failure  lo 
file  income  tax  returns  for  the  years  I96c, 

1961.  and  1962.  Mr.  now  allegedly  rt- 

sides  In  Mexico.  During  this  period  he 
pleaded  guilty  to  a  larceny  charge  and  rt- 
ceived  a  su.^'pended  sentence  from  the  Stat« 
He  Is  also  purportedly  a  particlp.mt  in  a 
swindle  involving  an  insurance  conip:iny  dis- 
position of  which  is  still  pending 

Mr.  CARLSON,  Mr.  Pre.sident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Delaware  for  call- 
mg  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
prevalent  evasions  of  this  tax  which,  as 
he  has  mentioned  here  this  afternoon, 
were  brought  to  light  m  our  committee 
hearings 

I  voted  to  reixirt  this  bill,  but  did  so 
only  after  the  Treasui-y  had  written  into 
the  propo.ied  law  some  changes  which 
I  hope  will  help  stop  the  evasions.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  there  are  viola- 
tions of  the  law.  As  I  stated  to  the  com- 
mittee. I  think  the  Treasury  was  very 
negligent  in  not  calling  attention  to  this 
matter  earlier.  Similar  views  were  ex- 
pre.ssed  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
and  other  members  of  the  committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial,  en- 
titled "A  Mischievous  Tax."  publishedin 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Washington  Post 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recors, 
as  follows: 

A.  Mischievous  Tax 
Anyone  who  doubts  that  Government  el- 
forts  to  regulate  International  financial 
transactions  can  only  lead  to  a  proliferation 
of  mercantilist  controls  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider the  predictable  history  of  the  Interwt 
Equalization  Tax. 

Adopted  as  a  "temporary"  measure  la 
1963.  the  lET  places  stiff  levies  on  forelgc 
stocks  and  bonds;  and  by  making  them  lesf 
attractive  to  United  States  investors,  it 
attempts  to  stanch  one  of  the  outflows  o! 
capital  that  contributes  to  the  balance  o! 
payments  deficit.  But  from  the  very  outset 
this  lU-dlsguished,  partial  devaluation  of  th( 
dollar  was  a  source  of  mischief.  When  the 
tax  was  first  levied  on  stock  and  bonds 
foreign  borrowers  negotiated  long-term  bant 
loans.  After  the  bank-loan  loophole  was 
closed,  the  rise  In  European  Interest  rates 
diminished  the  deterrent  effect  of  the  lET 
and  so  the  Administration  requested  broaa 
and  unprecedented  authority  to  vary  the 
rates. 

Now  the  Treasury  reveals  that  there  l« 
wholesale  evasion  of  the  lET  by  sharp  oper- 
ators. They  buy  securities  abroad,  where 
prices  are  lower  than  in  this  market  and 
attach  phony  certificates  of  American  own- 
ership Subsequent  transactions  between  one 
'Amerlc.iu'  and  another  are  then  not  suh- 
Ject  to  the  lET. 

The  Treasury,  confronted  by  Illegal  trans- 
actions that  may  be  running  as  high  as  »l 
billion  a  year,  would  require  American  kU' 
ers  of  foreign  securities  to  obtain  a  "valid*- 
tlon  certificate"  to  show  that  the  lET  M^ 
been  paid  But  ways  will  doubtless  be  founa 
to  evade  that  rule,  especially  If  the  111"^'' 
profits  to  be  made  are  doubled  by  Increa*- 
ing  the  lET  rates. 

The  Finance  Committee,  which  votes  ot 
the  lET  today,  is  confronted  with  two  un- 
attractive prospects.  To  the  extent  that  to« 
lET  Is  effective.  It  Inhibits  the  integration 
of  International  capital  markets  and  ?«• 
petuates  the  very  Interest-rate  different*" 
that  force  foreign  borrowers  Into  this  m&f 
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ket  To  the  extent  that  It  Is  evaded,  and 
it  surely  will  be,  the  lET  will  engender 
demands  for  additional  bureaucratic  con- 
trols The  only  correct  course  for  the  Com- 
mittee Is  a  vote  to  strike  down  this  mis- 
chievous tax. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  shall  quote  portions 
of  the  editorial.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  evasion  exists.  The  regrettable  part 
IS  that  the  Treasiu-y  Department  did  not 
act  much  sooner  than  it  did. 
The  editorial  points  out: 
Now  the  Treasury  reveals  that  there  Is 
wholesale  evasion  of  the  lET  by  sharp  opera- 
tors. They  buy  securities  abroad,  where 
prices  are  lower  than  In  this  market  and 
attach  phony  certificates  of  American  own- 
ership Subsequent  transactions  between  one 
•American"  and  another  are  then  not  sub- 
ject to  the  lET. 

That  is  what  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware has  placed  in  the  Record:  Actual 
transactions  where  one  American,  in 
transferrins  to  another,  used  a  a  camou- 
flage or  some  method  to  evade  the  tax. 
Now  as  to  the  amounts: 
The  Treasury,  confronted  by  illegal  trans- 
actions that  niay  be  running  as  high  as  H 
billion  a  year,  would  require  American  sell- 
ers of  foreign  securities  to  obtain  a  "valida- 
tion certificate"  to  show  that  the  lET  had 
been  paid.  But  ways  will  doubtless  be  found 
to  evade  that  rule,  especially  if  the  Illicit 
profits  to  be  made  are  doubled  by  Increasing 
the  lET  rates. 

I  mention  this  for  the  very  simple  rea- 
son that  the  committee,  in  representing 
this  bill,  has  written  In  some  provisions 
that  I  hope  will  be  helpful:  but  here 
again,  I  have  grave  doubts  unless  the 
matter  is  followed,  and  very  closely,  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the 
Treasury. 

If  it  has  not  already  been  done,  I  wish 
to  read  into  the  Record  a  telegram  from 
H.  L.  Froy.  who  was  chairman  of  the 
foreign  committee  dealing  with  these 
securities.  The  wire  reads  as  follows: 

The  foreign  committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Securities  Dealers,  Inc.,  has 
instructed  me  to  draw  again  to  your  atten- 
tion our  strong  opposition  to  the  so-called 
interest  equalization  tax  as  well  as  the  new 
recordkeeping  and  reporting  requirements 
prepared  by  the  Treasury  Department  to 
combat  the  tax  evasion  scheme  presently 
under  investigation.  There  are  better  ways 
to  combat  the  problems  which  are  outlined 
in  my  supplemental  statement  to  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  on  H.R.  6098. 

Since  studying  the  recordkeeping  require- 
ments ordered  by  the  Treasury,  we  are 
firmly  convinced  that  markets  as  well  as  re- 
cords will  be  chaotic  In  the  future  and  will 
have  a  negative  effect  on  the  protection  of 
.American  Investors  and  our  ultimate  rela- 
tions with  foreign  markets  and  Institutions. 
We  again  urge  you  to  withhold  your  agree- 
ment to  the  continuance  of  this  tax  past 
the  expiration  date  of  July  31,  1967. 

As  I  have  stated,  Mr.  President,  I  voted 
to  report  this  bill,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
the  provisions  we  have  written  in  will 
at  least  assist  in  keeping  down  some  of 
this  tax  evasion  which  seems  to  have 
been  so  flagrant  that  the  Treasury  can 
hardly  justify  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  what  I  said  in 
the  committee:  We  as  members  of  this 
committee  and  of  Congress  have  a  duty 
when  we  pass  a  law  dealing  with  the  mat- 


ter of  taxing  American  citizens  to  at  least 
feel  that  we  are  passing  a  law  which  can 
and  will  be  enforced.  A  law  which  cannot 
or  will  not  be  enforced  is  worse  than  no 
law  at  all.  Such  a  law  merely  assures 
that  the  only  ones  who  will  abide  by  it 
are  those  who  feel  honorboimd  to  do  so, 
and  we  open  wide  the  door  for  those  who 
have  no  respect  for  morals  or  law.  We 
must  have  a  law  that  can  be  enforced 
and,  above  all,  one  which  the  Treasury 
Department  recognizes  as  its  responsibil- 
ity to  enforce,  or  let  us  have  no  law  at 
all. 

Recognizing  that  there  were  weak- 
nesses in  the  existing  law  I  support  the 
amendments  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment which  they  claim  would  tighten  up 
the  enforcement  provisions.  I  hope  that 
they  will  work,  but  I  am  not  sure  they 
will,  because  we  have  not  had  time  to 
study  the  amendments  as  carefully  as  we 
should. 

The  committee  ought  to  know  whether 
the  proposal  will  work  satisfactorily.  I 
wish  today  we  could  limit  this  measure 
for  1  year  Instead  of  for  2  years,  and 
then  go  to  conference,  where  we  could 
sit  down  with  our  staff,  who  have  been 
working  overtime  studying  these  recom- 
mendations of  the  Treasury  Department. 
On  the  basis  of  their  farther  study  they 
could  advise  us  that  they  feel  whether 
these  amendments,  which  were  approved 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  upon 
recommendation  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, would  effectively  close  the 
loopholes. 

I  do  not  object  to  the  principle  for 
which  this  bill  is  advocated,  but  I  will 
not  support  a  bill  which  I,  as  a  member 
of  the  committee,  am  not  sure  can  be 
enforced. 

I  am  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  witnesses  representing  respectable 
brokerage  houses  testified  to  the  com- 
mittee that  under  the  bill  as  presently 
drafted,  even  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Treasury  Department  incorpo- 
rated in  It,  any  individual  who  wishes  to 
do  so  could  find  a  way  of  avoiding  this 

They  said  that  if  given  time  they  could 
show  our  committee  how  it  could  be 
evaded  even  as  drafted.  I  was  somewhat 
concerned  that  the  committee  would  not 
at  least  ask  the  gentlemen  who  had 
made  that  statement  in  good  faith  to 
come  before  our  committee,  either  in  a 
public  session  or  an  executive  session, 
and  point  out  to  us  how  an  unscrupulous 
operator  could  evade  the  law  under  the 
proposed  bill. 

I  remind  the  Senate  of  the  reportr 
submitted  to  the  Treasury  in  1965  and 
1966  which  outlined  the  method  of  this 
evasion.  In  describing  these  cases  I  have 
omitted  names  in  all  instances  except 
one.  Some  of  the  cases  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  grand  jury;  others  have 
not.  There  are  charges  in  these  Treas- 
ury reports  that  prominent  members  of 
the  underworld  had  been  engaged  in 
the.se  avoidance  schemes. 

Congress  should  not  pass  a  law  and 
leave  these  questions  unanswered.  That 
is  why  I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee if  he  would  be  willing  to  accept 
an  amendment  to  limit  the  extension  of 
this  act  to  1  year. 

Congress  ought  to  hold  the  extensions 


to  1  year,  and  next  year  ask  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  explain  to  us  how  the 
law  is  operating.  If  it  needs  revision  that 
could  be  done. 

I  am  not  seeking  to  delay  action.  I 
dislike  to  see  the  bill  passed  containing 
a  2-year  limitation  when  we,  as  members 
of  the  committee,  cannot  say  for  a  cer- 
tainty, that  we  are  confident  that  all  the 
loopholes  have  been  closed. 

Would  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
accept  an  amendment  limiting  the  bill 
to  a  1-year  extension?  I  assure  him  that 
I  will  cooperate  in  having  the  bill  acted 
on  by  July  31.  The  bill  must  be  acted  on 
one  way  or  another  by  July  31. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  the  staff 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation  have  been  working  dili- 
gently in  cooperation  with  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  the  American  Stock  Ex- 
change, and  the  National  Association  of 
Securities  Dealers,  to  establish  proce- 
dures that  would  constitute  the  most  ef- 
fective and  also  the  most  desirable  ad- 
ministrative way  of  handling  this  prob- 
lem. Some  of  the  initial  objections — in 
fact,  I  think  most  of  the  technical  ad- 
ministrative objections— initially  raised 
by  those  connected  with  the  stock  ex- 
changes were  overcome  as  a  result  of  the 
diligent  work  of  our  staffs  in  cooperation 
with  the  Treasury. 

We  also  have  just  received  a  draft  from 
the  Treasui-y  Department  of  the  so-called 
pooling  arrangement  that  was  suggested 
by  Mr.  Froy,  speaking  for  the  National 
Association  of  Securities  Dealers.  This 
would  provide  an  alternative  procedure 
to  that  in  the  bill  to  prevent  evasion  of 
the  tax.  The  draft  would  authorize  the 
Treasury  to  work  out  a  pooling  procedure 
subject  to  certain  guidelines  set  out  in 
the  draft. 

We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  matter  and,  with  the  expiration 
date  that  we  have  facing  us,  it  might  be 
difficult  to  act  that  soon  on  the  matter. 
However,  like  any  other  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, this  is  a  measure  that  can  be  amend- 
ed even  after  it  becomes  law. 

With  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  we 
take  a  look  at  this  alternative  solution 
to  the  evasion  Rroblem,  the  Senator 
knows  that  we  have  a  nimiber  of  bills  be- 
fore the  committee  which  we  hope  to 
vote  out  on  Wednesday,  and  this  could  be 
considered  at  that  time. 

If,  after  adequate  study  of  the  sugges- 
tion for  a  pooling  arrangement,  the  com- 
mittee members  become  satisfied  that 
they  want  this  arrangement,  It  would  be 
all  right  with  me  to  add  that  proposal  as 
an  amendment  to  some  relatively  non- 
controversial  bill  that  may  be  voted  out 
on  Wednesday. 

I  am  convinced,  though,  that  the  re- 
tention of  this  tax  Is  important  to  our 
balance-of-payments  problem,  and  Is 
really  one  of  the  most  effective  methods 
we  have  to  lessen  our  capital  outflow  and 
hold  our  balance-of-payment  deficit 
within  acceptable  hmits. 

I  feel  that  we  should  enact  the  bill  now 
and  continue  to  try  to  Improve  It  when- 
ever we  have  any  improvement  which 
can  be  made. 
I    salute    the    distinguished    Senator 
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from    Delaware    for    his    very    diligent 
efforts  on  this  matter  of  tax  evasion 

The  Senator  from  D^aware  has  been 
a  stalwart  leader  and  an  mspiracion  to 
all  of  us  in  ferretmg  out  evidence  of  tax 
evasion  and  violations  of  the  tax  laws 
I  certainly  assure  the  Senator  that  my 
best  efforts  will  be  devoted  to  working 
out  ariy  problems  which  may  develop  in 
this  area. 

This  law  has  been  m  effect  since  1963 
It    was   in   the   spring   or   in   the   early 
months  of  this  year  that  we  first  became 
aware  of  any  appreciable  elTorts  to  f.  ade 
the  payment  cf  this  tax 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  Govern- 
ment has  obtained  indictments  against 
persons  who  it  is  allei;ed  have  m  the  past 
evaded  this  tax.  and  piost'cution  is  un- 
ri»»rway.  I  do  not  know  how  successful 
they  will  be  I  hope  they  will  be  entirely 
successful  if.  as  alk^ed.  these  persons 
have  evaded  this  tax.  because,  like  the 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware.  I  vei-y 
much  dislike  to  think  that  anyone  has 
si'ccerded  in  evading  the  tax  laws. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
remarks,  but  I  point  out  that  he  has  just 
given  an  excellent  argument  for  limitmi; 
this  measure  to  1  year  It  is  a  far  better 
argument  than  I  could  make 

The  Treasury  Department  did  not  ap- 
pear before  our  committee  until  early  In 
July  with  its  recommendations,  which 
consisted  of  approximately  16  paces  of 
amendments  to  plug  the  loophole  In  this 
law.  Its  proposals  were  submitted  to  us 
not  more  than  10  days  apo 

As  further  evidence  of  the  confusion. 
less  than  3  m:nutes  au'o  I  had  submit- 
ted to  me  a  copy  of  another  proposed 
amendmetit  -and  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  ju.st  recel\fd  a 
similar  copy  I  understand  that  this  is 
to  be  recommended  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment as  an  amendment  to  pluf; 
loopholes  in  its  suggestions  of  last  week 
Let  us  recognize  what  is  happening 
This  is  another  prorwsal  to  plug  a  loop- 
hole 

That,  in  Itself,  is  evidence  that  we  need 
more  time  and  that  we  are  rushing  ac- 
tion. 

I  suggest  that  we  limit  this  extension 
to  1  year,  and  then  next  year  let  the 
Treasury  Department  report  to  Conisress 
as  to  whether  this  measure  is  working 

Our  committees,  having  been  alerted 
to  this  evsuslon.  will  be  a  little  more  dill- 
gent  in  examining  the  matter  Next  year 
If  everything;  is  proceeding?  in  an  efficient 
manner  we  can  no  along  with  another 
simple  extension 

I  would  be  williiK  to  support  an  exten- 
sion of  1  year  with  the  understanding 
that  we  let  the  staff  take  the  necessary- 
time  to  examine  the  amendments  and 
determine  whether  they  will  work 

I  do  not  object  to  the  principle  of  what 
the  Treasury  Is  trying  to  achieve.  I  do. 
however,  object  to  passing  a  law  which 
I  am  not  certain  can  be  or  will  be  en- 
forced, a  tax  which  responsible  witnesses 
have  testified  in  public  hearings  before 
our  committee  can  be  evaded  by  any  un- 
scrupulous operator 

I  think  it  would  be  only  a  matter  of 
propriety  to  limit  this  provision  to  1  year 
rather  than  2  years  so  that  our  two  com- 
mittees might  reexamine  the  matter 


I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  go  along 
with  such  an  amendment 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  retrret  that  I  cannot  support  the 
amendment  We  voted  on  ttiis  amend- 
ment in  tlie  ccnimitiee.  as  the  Senator 
knows  and  the  large  majonty  of  the 
members  saw  no  purpose  which  would 
be  served  by  only  a  1-year  extension.  I 
should  note  that  should  conditions 
change  so  that  the  tax  Is  needed  only  for 
1  year,  the  President  can.  in  effect,  re- 
peal the  tax  by  lowering  the  rate  to  zero 
under  the  di.scietionary  authority  we  are 
Riving  him  Also,  I  would  not  want  the 
stockbrokers  to  think  that  we  disap- 
proved of  tiie  loophole  plunging  device  we 
have  added  to  the  bill  and  were  express- 
ing our  displeasure  by  limiting  the  ex- 
tension of  thi.s  lax  to  1  year 

I  also  want  to  txjint  out  to  the  Senator 
that  there  was  no  appreciable  enforce- 
ment problems  with  this  tax  until  the 
early  months  of  this  year  From  1963 
to  the  early  spring  of  1967.  a  period  of 
4  years,  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
significant  amount  of  evasion.  Of  course, 
by  this  I  do  not  mean  there  were  no  at- 
tempts at  tax  evasion,  but  rather,  that 
durmg  this  period  they  were  being  kept 
m  bounds  and  were  t)eing  followed  up 
on  by  the  Service  under  standard  pro- 
cedures 

The  brokers  have  what  Is  known  as  a 
"know  your  client  '  rule,  under  which 
they  are  suppo.sed  to  know  the  people 
with  whom  they  do  business  When  they 
trade  with  people,  they  are  supposed  to 
be  able  to  identify  the  purchaser.  To  get 
around  this  rule,  some  crooks  appar- 
ently have  dealt  with  foreign  security 
dealers,  and  as  a  re.^ult  the  US  brokers 
have  not  known  tlie  clients  of  these  for- 
eign dealers  We  believe  that  we  have 
plugged  up  this  loophole  and  have  pre- 
vented it.-i  use  in  the  future. 

I  do  not  understand  that  the  princi- 
pal purpose  of  the  suggested  amend- 
ment, concerning  a  pooling;  arrangement, 
is  to  make  the  law  effective  or  to  prevent 
unlawful  activity  It  is  rather  suggested  — 
and  I  will  certainly  cooperate  to  .see  that 
it  is  con.sidered  in  due  course — as  a  way 
that  might  ease  the  administration  of 
the  new  systems  for  .security  dealers.  As 
between  two  methods  which  achieve  the 
.same  result,  it  might  be  the  method  that 
would  be  the  least  burden.soine  to  them 
Anytime  that  we  can  ea.se  administra- 
tive burdens  for  any  legitimate  Ameri- 
can business  without  injuring  compli- 
ance. I  am  happy  to  do  .so 

However.  I  do  not  believe  the  situation 
calls  for  making  this  a  1-year  law.  When 
the  time  comes  that  this  tax  is  no  longer 
needed  to  help  with  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. I  will  be  the  first  to  vote  to  repeal. 
it,  but  we  must  retain  it  for  a  while,  arfff 
I  believe  that  the  committee's  judgment 
was  correct  in  voting,  as  the  House  voted 
that  this  tax  should  be  continued  for  '2 
years   There  i.s  nothing  in  sight  to  make 
U.S  believe  that  we  will  not  need  It  a  year 
from  now 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The  Sen- 
ator has  quoted  wliat  the  Treasury  De- 
partment Uild  our  committee  during  the 
di.scu.s,sion  of  this  bill  They  .said  that  the 
wide-scale  abase  of  this  law  has  been 
discovered  in  1967  and  that  they  took 
prompt  and  efficient  steps  to  enforce  it 


They  gave  the  committee  the  impression 
that  prior  to  that  date  they  had  not  had 
too  much  difficulty  with  the  law  and  that 
there  had  not  been  too  much  evasion 
prior  to  that  date. 

That  claim  is  not  in  accoid  with  the 
1965  report  that  was  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Treasury  Department. 

I  quote  again  one  paragraph  of  that 
1965  report.  The  entire  report  is  already 
in  today's  Record. 

IiifMrmiitson  developed  to  d:ite  indicates 
that  certain  indlvkUuls  are  emplvjylng  a 
scheme  to  \loliite  the  interest  ecnniUzatloc 
tax  and  defeat  the  purp  >se  of  the  law  As 
you  know,  the  Interest  equalization  tax  act 
was  de.slened  to  discourage  the  purchase  o'. 
foreign  securities  by  United  States  cltlztiu 
and  curtail  capital  outflow.  However,  the 
scheme  employed  by  these  violators,  has 
a<tually  stimulated  the  sales  of  foreign  se- 
curities m  '.he  United  States. 

This  report  was  sent  to  the  Treasury 
Department  March  1965.  2  years  ago 
How  could  they  tell  our  committee  that 
they  had  not  knowledge  of  such  evasion 
prior  to  March  1967? 

A  year  later,  in  1966.  several  more 
cases  were  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Department  Again,  what  did  they  do' 
One  party  sold  $20  million  of  securi- 
ties and  created  a  tax  liability  of  over  t3 
million  True,  he  filed  his  tax  reports, 
but  when  thev  went  to  collect  he  said: 
'I  have  ab!)Ut  $100.  and  you  can  have 
that.  '  The  same  gentleman  also  was  de- 
linquent to  the  extent  of  $50,000  in  hi5 
personal  income  tax  liabilities  and  was 
trying  to  compromi.se  tho.se  liabilit'.es  for 
$2,000.  This  was  at  the  same  time  thai 
hi:;  corporation  was  delinquent  S3.5  mil- 
lion in  taxes.  If  that  is  not  an  evasion 
of  the  law  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  is  re- 
l)eating  only  what  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment told  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  what  they  told  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  about  its  enforcement 
record  in  prior  years.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  there  has  been  widespread 
abu.se  These  individuals  have  created 
tlie  "sheir'  corporation,  and  now  the 
Tre^vsury  Department  will  not  be  able 
to  collect  the  tax. 

I  have  been  advi.sed  that  members  of 
the  underworld  have  found  a  convenient 
way  to  evade  this  law  and  to  pick  up 
some  easy  money. 

The  Treasury  Department  told  oui 
committee  that  they  had  a  series  of 
amendments  which  would  correct  these 
loopholes  The  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  I  supported  them,  and  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  the  chairman  today  as  to 
their  intent ;  but  I  do  say  that  we  should 
carefully  examine  those  amendments  and 
I  decide  whether  or  not  they  do  close  the 
loopholes  If  they  do  not.  at  least  we  ^-IH 
be  aware  of  it  in  timo.  rather  than  wait- 
int,"  2  more  years  until  some  member  of 
the  pre.ss  exposes  another  scandal  and 
the  'Treasury  Department  becomes  con- 
cerned. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment reads  the  pre.ss  in  order  to  keep 
track  of  what  is  KOing  on  in  its  aeency 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  should  be  neces- 
sary It  should  be  the  other  way  around 
I  hope  the  Senator  will  .see  fit  to  accept 
this  amendment  limiting  the  extension 
to  1  year 
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I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    229 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2,  line 
8  strikt  out  "July  31.  1969"  and  Insert 

■July  31,  1H68". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  Irom  Delaware   relinquish  the 

floor?  „  ,  -, 

Mr     WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
President,  this  amendment  provides  for 
a  1-year  extension  of  the  interest  equal- 
ization tax  rather  than  a  2-year  exten- 
sion as  provided  by  the  committee  bill. 
Our  experience  with  this  tax  has  shown 
that  the  only  time  we  have  to  consider 
appropriate    amendments    is    when    it 
comes  up  for  extension.  Over  the  past 
several      weeks— indeed      for      several 
months— there    has    been    considerable 
discussion   and  concern  about  the  tax 
evasion  potential  involved  under  this  tax. 
A  grand  jury  in  New  York  has  already 
issued  two   indictments   for   fraudulent 
evasion  of  the  interest  equalization  tax. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  on  June  30  and 
again  on  July  3  published  reports  of  tax 
evasion  involving  as  much  as  $1  billion 
of  foreign  securities  sold  under  false  cer- 
tificates  of   prior  American   ownership. 
The  Treasury  Department  itself  concedes 
that  the  tax  evasion  probably  involves 
$150  million  of  "hot"  foreign  stock. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  approved 
an  entirely  new  procedure  recommended 
by  the  Treasury  Department  to  deal  with 
this  tax  evasion.  Testimony  taken  at  the 
hearings  before  the  committee  suggests 
that  tight  as  they  are  the  Treasury  rules 
still  may  leave  a  loophole  in  our  law- 
through  which  foreign  securities  can  be 
sold  tax  free  in  violation  of  the  tax. 

For  these  reasons  I  believe  we  would 
be  unwise  in  extending  this  tax  for  a  2- 
year  period.  We  should  have  it  so  we  can 
look  at  it  again  fairly  soon  from  two 
standpoints:  First,  to  see  whether  the  tax 
evasion  has  been  stopped;  and  second, 
whether  the  tax  itself  is  still  desirable. 
This  is  whv  I  feel  a  1-year  extension  of 
the  tax  is  preferable  to  the  2-year  exten- 
sion agreed  to  by  the  committee. 

I  move  that  my  amendment  be 
adopted 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
as  I  said  before  I  regret  that  I  cannot 
agree  to  the  amendment.  We  considered 
it  in  the  committee  and  voted  on  It.  I 
have  already  indicated  why  In  my  view 
a  2-year  extension  is  preferable.  Under 
the  new  procedures  this  will  be  effec- 
tively enforced.  There  have  been  viola- 
tions of  the  tax  law:  and,  to  the  best  of 
our  ability,   we  have  tightened   up  en- 
forcement procedures  so  that  violations 
of  this  nature  will  not  occur  In  the  fu- 
ture. We  believe  that  this  tax  has  been 
instrumental   in   reducing   by   a  billion 
dollars  or  more  a  year  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficits.  The  objective  of  the 
tax  is  still  vital.  We  have  Included  In  the 
bill   the   Treasury   suggestions   on   this 
evasion  problem  and  everything  that  we 
believe  is  necessary  to  see  to  It  that  there 
will  not  be  these  wide-scale  violations  of 
this  tax  in  the  future.  However,  should 
new  evasion  possibilities  In  this  tax  de- 
veloi>— and  unfortunately  they  do  In  al- 


most every  tax  from  time  to  time — we 
win   act  promptly  when  the  problems 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Treasury  Department  concedes  that 
there  has  been  tax  evasion  involving 
$150  million  of  "hot"  foreign  stock  a 
year.  Certainly,  that  Is  not  to  be  ignored. 
This  situation  has  existed  for  years,  and 
at  $150  million  a  year  it  totals  $600  mil- 
lion. ,  ^  , 
The  Treasury  Department  was  alerted 
as  to  this  evasion  in  1965.  They  did  ab- 
solutely nothing  so  far  as  reporting  the 
matter  to  Congress.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment was  again  warned  in  1966. 
They  did  nothing  about  it  at  that  time. 
They  did  not  report  it  to  Congress  until 
July  of  1967,  and  even  then  only  after 
the  scandal  was  exposed  by  the  press. 
They  had  ample  warnings  prior  to  1967, 
but  they  took  no  action. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
other  members  of  the  committee  were 
present,  and  they  will  bear  me  out  when 
I  say  that  the  Treasury  Department  gave 
our  committee  the  clear  Impression  that 
this  widespread  evasion  had  not  been 
called  to  their  attention  until  the  spring 
of  1967.  Furthermore,  they  made  no  re- 
port to  Congress  until  it  was  exposed  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  July  30.  I 
want  to  make  sure  this  will  not  happen 
again. 

At  the  very  least,  this  amendment 
limiting  the  extension  to  1  year  should 
be  agreed  to ;  if  it  is  not  I  shall  not  sup- 
port the  bill. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  4  or  5  minutes? 
I  have  a  few  matters  that  I  would  Uke 
to  put  In  the  Record  and  I  have  a  brief 
statement  I  wish  to  make. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. Before  we  vote  I  had  promised  to 
request  a  quorum. 


PRESIDENT  COMMENDED  FOR  SEND- 
ING TROOPS  INTO  DETROIT  AREA 


Mr   MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
commend  highly  the  President  for  the  re- 
sponse he  has  made  to  the  invitation  of 
the  Governor  of  Michigan  to  send  troops 
into  the  Detroit  area  to  meet  the  serious 
threat  of  the  maintenance  of  govern- 
ment by  law  In  that  part  of  the  country. 
One  would  expect  our  President  to  live  up 
to    his    great    responslbiltles    as    Com- 
mander in  Chief  In  an  hour  of  danger. 
I  am  at  a  Uttle  loss  to  understand  why 
the  Michigan  National  Guard  is  without 
sufficient  manpower  to  meet  the  threat 
to  law  and  order  in  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan. Until  there  Is  a  showing  of  incipient 
or  real  insurrection  to  such  a  degree  that 
the   National  Guard  cannot  meet  the 
threat  to  law  and  order,  the  first  law  en- 
forcement attempt  should  be  made  by 
the  State  concerned. 

However,  there  are  some  mixed  ques- 
tions of  law  in  this  entire  matter  of  the 
relationship  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  State  governments  in 
maintaining  law  and  order.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it.  When  there  is  an  insur- 
rection under  way  or  an  insurrection 
threatening  to  get  under  way,  where  life 
and  property  are  imperiled,  and  it  is 


necessary  to  have  government.  State  and 
Federal,  make  perfectly  clear  that  those 
who  challenge  government  by  law  are 
going  to  be  met  by  whatever  force  of 
government  Is  necessary  to  maintain  law 
and  order.  I  think  the  President  would 
have  no  choice. 

When  a  Governor  of  the  State,  how- 
ever, with  his  solemn  responsibilities,  be- 
lieves the  situation  has  developed  where 
he  needs  the  assistance  of  Federal  troops 
in  order  to  protect  the  citizenry  from  the 
type  of  serious  danger  which  apparently 
exists  in  the  Detroit  area,  and  which  has 
been  demonstrated  to  exist  in  other 
States  in  months  recently  passed,  I  take 
the  position  that  the  President  has  no 
other  choice  but  to  respond  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Governor. 

I  do  express  disappointment  that  the 
call  would  be  placed  upon  the  President 
quite  so  early  in  this  case,  vmless  it  is 
true  that  the  Governor  of  Michigan  finds 
himself  in  a  position  where,  as  the  chief 
executive  of  that  State,  he  cannot  main- 
tain law  and  order  with  the  Michigan 
National  Guard  and  needs  supplemen- 
tary assistance  of  the  President. 

If  I  read  the  ticker  correctly,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Michigan  is  responding  with 
the  use  of  the  National  Guard,  but  in 
what  components  the  ticker  is  not  too 
clear.  The  President  has,  according  to 
the  ticker,  sent  in  Federal  troops  in  the 
number  of  some  4,700  under  the  com- 
mand of  one  of  the  great  officers  of  the 
American  military  establishment,  Lieu- 
tenant General  Throckmorton,  who  was 
the  deputy  commander  in  Vietnam  for 
a  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  not  only  commend  my 
President  for  his  response  to  this  request 
for  necessary  troops  to  maintain  law  and 
order  but  I  would  also  point  out  that 
last  w-eek,  when  the  difficulties  existed 
in  Newark,  the  President  made  clear 
that  if  Governor  Hughes  needed  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Federal  Government  the 
President  would  respond  to  his  invita- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  comment 
brieflv  on  the  statesmanship  and  cour- 
age of  the  position  the  President  has 
taken.  I  need  not  tell  the  Senate  of  all 
of  the  political  nuances  that  are  in- 
volved in  situations  such  as  this  one.  We 
are  dealing  with  a  President  who  has 
demonstrated  time  and  time  again  that 
when  the  responsibility  of  carrying  out 
the  duty  of  his  office  is  clear,  the  politi- 
cal consequences,  or  political  nuances, 
or  implications  take  on  secondary  im- 
portance immediately.  That  is  why  I 
commend  my  President  for  the  states- 
manship and  the  courage  he  is  mani- 
festing in  this  critical  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  wish  to  make  a 
comment  or  two  about  the  import  and 
meaning  of  what  is  going  on,  because 
Detroit  is  not  singular.  I  am  glad  to  see 
my  close  friend  and  associate,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  in  the 
Chamber.  We  have  had  a  very  trouble- 
some situation  in  New  York  City  over  the 
weekend,  and  there  is  some  indication 
it  is  still  touch  and  go;  it  has  some  char- 
acteristics of  a  social  tlnderbox.  In  ad- 
dition, we  have  the  situations  in  Newark, 
St  Paul,  and  Mirmeapolis.  We  have  had 
other  areas  of  this  country  in  which  Ir- 
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responsibility  has  stalked  the  streets  of 
America,  for  the  most  part  in  the  dark. 
but  sometimes  in  the  light,  too 

Therefore,  we  need  to  take  stock  here 
in  the  Congress,  because  law  and  order 
must  be  maintained.  We  cannot  main- 
tain this  system  of  self-government  if 
people  by  increasing  numbers  are  going 
to  be  pampered  in  the  slightest  degree 
in  acts  of  law  violation,  be  they  white. 
black,  or  any  other  color 

Therefore,  Mr  Pre.sident,  I  make  the 
plea  that  this  system  of  freedom  of  ours, 
which  is  bottomed  on  the  manifestation 
of  responsible  self-covernment,  is  just  too 
precious  to  the  participants  In  these  riots 
for  them  to  stage  a  Sampson  act  and  pull 
down  on  the  heads  of  these  people  this 
great  temple  of  self-government  There- 
fore, it  is  important  that  voices  be  raised 
In  this  hour  to  make  this  clear  to  all  dis- 
sident groups  in  this  country  who  believe 
they  can  get  what  they  seek,  the  redress 
of  alleged  wronss,  by  Are.  murder,  loot- 
ing, killing,  debauchery,  and  destruc- 
tion. 

Oh,  Mr.  President,  a  test  has  to  be 
made  now  whether  or  not  government 
by  law  is  going  to  stand  by  and  counte- 
nance Insurrection  I  yield  to  no  one  in 
this  body,  or  in  the  Congress,  or  in  the 
country  in  my  desire  to  redress  wrongs 
and  eliminate  causes  for  reactions  and 
feelings  of  great  social  Injustice  that  un- 
derprivileged people  In  our  country  be- 
lieve they  are  suffering,  and  in  many  in- 
stances are  suffering  Those  wrongs  and 
grievances  do  not  justify  taking  the  law 
into  one's  own  hands:  they  do  not  justify 
stultifying  these  precious  guarantees  of 
freedom  that  .should  be  administered  on 
the  basis  of  equality,  but  in  my  judg- 
ment, cannot,  remain  preserved  if  there 
is  a  yielding  to  the  type  of  Insurrection, 
rioting,  bloodtaking  and  property- 
destrosdng  that  is  going  on  in  the  streets 
of  too  many  American  cities  these  days. 

I  want  to  commend  what  I  think  has 
been  the  sober,  reasoned,  moderate,  and 
very  statesmanlike  attitude  of  many 
editors  throughout  the  country  who  have 
been  pleading  for  a  return  of  reason  to 
the  throne  of  public  thinking  in  this 
country,  including  the  thinking  of  the 
participants  in  riots. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial — 
and  it  Is  a  powerful  editorial — published 
In  this  mornings  Washington  Post  on 
the  subject  of  black  power 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

On   Bl.'kck  Power 

Black  power  is.  more  th.an  a  slogan,  an 
Idea  with  many  very  promising  uses  for  Ne- 
groes and  for  the  country  gener;illy  The 
hysterical  reaction  that  generally  greets  the 
phrue  speaks  poorly  of  American  common 
sense. 

Lower  class  big-city  politics  in  this  coun- 
try has  almost  always  been  ethnic  politics. 
If  there  is  to  be  strong  leadership  and  real 
political  power  In  the  Negro  wards,  it  will 
have  to  be.  necessarily,  black  power  One 
very  strong  element  in  the  grievances  that 
lead  to  rioting  is  the  powerlessness  and  the 
leaderlessness  that  leaves  the  Negro  popula- 
tion disastrously  underrepresented  in  a  city 
like  Newark  where  most  of  the  people,  but 
only  two  of  the  nine  city  councilmen.  are 
Negro.  The  remedy  has  to  come  from  within 
these   voiceless  communities    If  the  Idea  of 


black  power  assists  the  internal  organization 
of  political  strength  in  the  Negro  slums,  then 
It  will  have  served  u  very  useful  nallon.^1 
purpose  Indeed 

Currently  a  vigorous  struggle  Is  under  way 
among  Negro  organizations  over  the  posses- 
sion of  the  copyright  to  the  label  "Black 
Power"  The  phrase  appeared,  certainly,  at  a 
time  when  the  country  was  greatly  preoccu- 
pied with  the  ghetto  riots  Now  a  group  of 
Negro  leaders,  styling  themselves  a  Black 
Power  Conference,  have  unfortunately 
chosen  to  meet  in  Newark  while  the  ashes  of 
the  riot  are  still  warm  They  hope,  no  doubt, 
to  establish  an  identification  betv^een  them- 
selves and  the  people  of  the  Newark  slums 
But  while  these  visitors  are  for  the  Newark 
slums,  they  are  not  of  the  Newark  slums 
The  Negro  slums  of  Newark  have  very  few 
genuine  spokesmen  of  their  own.  and  that 
constitutes  a  very  large  part  of  the  city's 
tragic  collapse  into  anarchy 

Sijme  of  the  people  at  the  Newark  confer- 
ence, cert.iinly.  have  continued  to  use  the 
phra.se  "black  power"  as  a  threat  of  further 
violence.  But  to  be  truly  p<iwerfu!.  the 
spokesmen  of  the  slums  will  discover,  like 
other  ethnic  politicians,  that  they  need  tirm 
alliances  with  other  constituencies  For  this 
reason  it  is  suicidally  destructive  to  hint  that 
power  means  riot  and  arson  On  the  other 
hand.  It  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  use  of  black 
power  to  threaten  the  mayor  of  Newark  with 
a  recall  referendum,  as  Mr  McKlssick  of 
CORE  is  threatening  him  Recall  is  a  weapon 
written  into  the  law  for  precisely  the  pur- 
pose that  Mr  McKissic k  prnpuees  to  make  of 
it  There  is  power  in  the  law.  and  it  is  there 
for  black  as  well  as  white  to  grasp. 

It  is  ironic  that  in  the  worlds  most  power- 
ful country  the  very  word  "power"  should 
have  such  a  strung  connotation  of  evil  and 
violence  Power  politics  means,  for  example, 
amoral  politics  The  phrase  "Catholic  power  " 
usually  appears  In  arm-waving  rhetorical  at- 
tempts to  prove  that  the  Vatican  is  trying  to 
take  over  the  country  Talk  of  Jewish  power 
Is  a  constant  staple  of  antl-Semitlsm  .^nd 
now  we  have  black  power  witli  its  strong 
overtones,  in  most  Americans'  minds,  of  riot 
and  gunplay  Black  power  will  never  exist  as 
a  monolithic  national  force,  but  there  is 
room  for  many  kinds  and  degrees  of  black 
power  In  this  country. 

Negro  Intellectuals  and  the  theorists  of  the 
civil  rights  movement  have  been  debating  for 
some  time  whether  their  future  lies  with  In- 
tegration or  with  black  power  The  answer  Is. 
of  course,  that  it  lies  with  both  There  Is  no 
need  to  choose  between  them 

More  Negroes  than  ever  before.  In  the  next 
decade,  will  move  Into  the  predominantly 
white  suburbs  and  into  the  predominantly 
white  world  of  high  salaries  and  security 
But  the  great  paradox  is  that,  simultane- 
ously, more  Negroes  than  ever  before  will  live 
In  the  heavily  Negro  Inner  city  precincts 
For  these  citizens  a  great  avenue  to  oppor- 
tunity lies  through  black  power,  exercised 
legally  but  forcefully  at  the  polls,  in  the 
market  place,  in  the  councils  of  government, 
in  the  national  tradition  of  the  use  of  power 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President,  the  writer 
of  this  editorial  recognizes  that  there 
are  causes  for  arievances  and  feelings 
of  grievance  but.  of  course,  brings  us 
back  to  the  undeniable  major  premise 
that  we  cannot  justify  taking  the  law 
into  our  own  hands,  .so  to  speak,  and 
hope  to  maintain  a  system  of  self-gov- 
ernment in  this  country 

An  editorial  was  also  published  in  this 
mornm'.'s  New  York  Times  on  black 
racism  in  New  York,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  have  the  editorial 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Black   Racism    i.n    Newark 


The  open  black  racism  that  dominated 
.Newark's  National  Conference  on  Black 
Power  bitterly  disappointed  all  men  of  good 
will  Tlie  meeting's  original  constructive 
potentials  were  overwhelmed  by  a  kind  o." 
Gresham's  Law  that  enabled  bad  ideas  to 
drive  out  good  ones  Publicized  originally 
.IS  an  attempt  V)  promote  dialogue  among  ai; 
factions  in  the  Negro  community,  the  con- 
ference very  quickly  began  to  evidence  radl- 
calization  of  the  moderates  with  little  i! 
any  sign  of  reverse  Intluences  Even  on  the 
hrst  day.  Newark's  Commissioner  of  Human 
Rights.  Alfred  Black,  was  moved  to  declare. 
"A  black  man  today  is  either  a  radical  or  an 
Uncle  Tom."  thus  ignoring  the  millions  of 
Negroes  who  occupy  the  middle  ground  be- 
tween these  extremes. 

What  emerged  most  clearly  from  the  meet- 
ing was  the  strength  of  the  separatist  senti- 
ment felt  by  many  of  the  participants  At 
one  extreme  this  was  evidenced  by  the  dis- 
graceful atliick  on  white  reporters,  an  out- 
rage repudiated  by  the  conference's  organizer 
But  at  the  meeting  itself  there  w.as  much 
tiilk  of  the  black  revolution,  of  Negro  ath- 
letes boycotting  the  Olympics,  of  dividitg 
the  United  States  into  two  nations,  one  black 
and  one  white,  and  of  means  of  punishing 
those  Negro  leaders  and  Institutions  that 
refused  to  support  this  racist  party  line 

The  outcome  might  have  been  less  tragic 
If  some  of  the  outstiindme  moderate  Negro 
leaders  had  attended,  or  If  the  meeting  had 
not  taken  place  In  Newark  so  soon  after 
that  city's  recent  racial  disaster.  But  these 
considerations  should  not  lead  to  an  ex- 
cessive discounting  of  the  testimony  this 
meeting  gave  about  the  Increaslne  radicall- 
zation  of  many  Negroes  More<iver  the  dele- 
gate/at  Newark  merely  spoke  about  revolu- 
tion. In  the  streets  of  the  nation's  cities 
this  summer  many  young  Negroes  have  given 
bloody  evidence  that  they  are  willing  to  be 
revolutlon.iry  In  deed 

As  we  have  often  pointed  out.  this  coun- 
try s  Negroes  have  many  Justified  reasons  for 
discontent.  In  the  century  since  the  Civil 
War.  this  nation  has  fallen  far  short  ol 
giving  those  whose  ancestors  were  once  slaves 
the  full  equality  to  which  they  are  entitled 

But  against  this,  even  anery  Negroes  would 
be  wise  to  put  the  other  side  of  the  story 
They  are  economically  the  most  prosperous 
large  group  of  non-whites  In  the  world,  en- 
joying a  higher  average  income  than  the 
inhabitants  of  any  nation  m  Africa.  Asia  or 
Latin  America  The  Negro  discontent  in  the 
United  States  Is  fundamentally  a  revolution 
of  rising  anticipations,  testimony  that  Im- 
provements have  come  more  slowly  than  the 
rocketing    ascent    of   aspirations. 

The  racist  tone  of  the  Newark  meeting  and 
the  Negro  riots  in  so  many  cities  this  sum- 
mer both  pronounce  the  verdict,  too  little 
and  too  late,  upon  what  has  been  accom- 
plished and  upon  what  is  being  attempted  to 
help  make  up  for  a  century  of  procr.istina- 
tion  White  racists  will  rejoice,  of  course,  that 
Negro  racists  are  playing  into  their  hands 
The  outcome  could  be  a  catastrophe  for  all 
Americans  regardless  of  color 

To  prevent  disaster,  wiser  men  than  those 
who  met  at  Newark  will  have  to  reqaln  the 
initiative  among  Necroes.  while  all  elements 
m  this  country's  leadership  structure  will 
have  Ui  be  far  more  effective  than  they  have 
been  to  date  In  meeting  the  challenge  to  the 
nation's  very  existence. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  these  edi- 
torials are  but  .samples  of  editorials  ap- 
pearinc  in  the  American  press  from  coast 
to  coast.  They  are  all  bottomed  upon  the 
major  premi.se  that  we  must  see  to  it 
that  eovernment  by  law  is  preserved. 

Now.  in  order  to  preserve  government 
by  law,  it  becomes  necessary,  if  people 
.seek  to  take  the  law  Into  their  own  hands, 
to  u.se  whatever  force  of  government  Is 
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necessary  to  maintain  government  by 
law  If  any  group  seeks  to  issue  a  chal- 
lenge as  to  whether  we  are  going  to 
maintain  this  system  of  law  and  order  In 
this  country  by  advocating  open  rebel- 
Uon  and  insurrection,  then  it  must  be 
met  the  same  as  those  who  have  moved 
outside  the  framework  of  law  and  be 
treated  for  what  they  become;  namely, 
criminals— criminals  seeking  to  destroy 
government  by  law. 

Mr  President,  as  a  liberal  in  the  Sen- 
ate I  want  to  say  that  the  procedures 
of  our  system  of  government  by  law  are 
adequate  when  used  to  protect  the  legal 
rights  of  all  our  citizens,  that  where  we 
have  administrators  of  government  who 
are  not  making  use  of  those  procedures 
which  give  protection  to  those  who  feel 
aggrieved,  then  we  have  a  duty  to  bring 
such  administrators  of  government  to  an 
accounting  and  see  to  it  that  they  re- 
member we' are  a  government  of  law  and 
not  of  men. 

When  the  administrators  of  govern- 
ment by  law  themselves  move  outside 
the  pale  of  their  responsibility  to  main- 
Uln  law.  then  the  citizenry  as  a  whole 
must  call  them  to  an  accounting  for 
their  malfeasance  in  office. 

I  close  by  issuing  a  plea  that  all  Ameri- 
cans recognize  not  only  does  freedom 
come  high  but  freedom  Is  also  worth  Its 

cost.  J   1.     *. 

We  therefore  have  a  patriotic  duty  to 
see  to  it  that  we  repledge  ourselves  to 
the  maintenance  of  government  by  law, 
and  that  we  also  recognize  we  owe  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  our  great  President  of  the 
United  States  who,  in  this  hour  of  crisis, 
has  made  perfectly  clear  that  he  Intends 
to  carry  out  his  presidential  responsibil- 
ities to  maintain  our  system  of  govern- 
ment by  law. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  ■will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course,  I  associate 
myseif  with  the  remarks  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Oregon  as  to  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  maintenance  of  law  and  as 
to  the  importance  of  a  government  of 
law  as  distinguished  from  one  by  a  mob. 
The  able  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
IMr  Byrd]  is  in  the  Chamber  at  this 
moment.  Earlier  this  month  he  made 
a  very  excellent  speech  on  this  subject. 
I  thought  It  was  an  unusually  fine  and 
splendid  statement  and  it  did  not  get 
the  circulation  over  the  Nation  I  should 
like  to  have  seen  it  get. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  going  to  get 
into  "I  told  you  so"  on  this  matter  even 
though  I  predicted  some  years  ago  that 
we  would  have  these  riots.  I  rose  to  ex- 
press my  personal  disappointment  that 
the  National  Guard  of  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan was  not  adequate  to  control  any 
domestic  violence  which  might  arise 
within  that  State. 

The  Michigan  National  Guard  num- 
bers in  the  thousands.  Under  our  pres- 
ent laws,  every  member  of  the  National 
Guard  receives  exactly  the  same  6 
months'  basic  training  as  the  members 
of  the  Regular  Army  of  this  country 
receives.  They  are  equipped  with  tanks. 
They  have  machine  guns.  They  have  ar- 
tillery. They  have  all  the  weapons  neces- 
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sary  for  troops  to  use  to  defend  them- 
selves from  attack. 

The  basic  function  of  the  National 
Guard,  Mr.  President,  is  to  maintain  law 
and  order  within  the  States.  Unless  they 
are  federalized,  the  Governor  of  a  State 
is  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  that  State,  just  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  saddening  to  me  to  see  that  the 
National  Guard  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
is  not  competent  to  handle  domestic 
violence  within  that  State.  \ 

Over  the  past  several  years,  we  have 
spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on 
the  National  Guard  in  an  effort  to  have 
a  force  available  to  the  Governors  of  the 
States  which  would  be  adequate  to  en- 
force the  laws  of  those  States. 

I  was  greatly  surprised  that  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Michigan  Na- 
tional Guard  saw  fit  to  call  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  send 
In  Regular  Forces  to  take  over  the  pri- 
mary   responsibilities   of   the    National 

Guard. 

I  am  not  criticizing  the  Governor.  He 
is  within  his  rights.  Under  article  IV  of 
section  4  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  he  has  the  right  to  call 
on  the  President  for  Federal  aid  in  the 
event  of  disorders  within  his  State  due 
to  domestic  violence.  But,  as  one  who  has 
sought  to  protect  the  National  Guard 
in  its  operations,  and  who  has  extolled  Its 
virtues  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  pre- 
senting both  appropriation  bills  and 
basic  legislation,  I  must  confess  my  re- 
gret that  in  a  State  which  has  almost 
10,000  National  Guardsmen  they  were 
Inadequate  to  handle  any  situation 
which  might  arise  within  the  State,  and 
that  the  Governor  found  it  necessary  to 
call  upon  the  Federal  Government  for 
Federal  troops. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  who  is 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  that  he  has  expressed  a 
point  of  view  with  which  I  completely 

agree.  .    ,^     ..  ^  .,  • 

My  earlier  remarks  have  indicated  this 
was  my  view,  that  I  was  surprised  the 
Governor  of  Michigan  apparently  found 
that  the  situation  could  not  be  handled 
by  the  Michigan  National  X3uard. 

But,  as  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
pointed  out.  as  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Michigan  State  Guard,  the  Governor 
was  on  the  scene.  I  was  not.  He  made  the 
judgment  as  to  what  was  necessary.  He  is 
using  the  National  Guard  along  with 
Federal  troops,  according  to  the  news 
ticker,  a^d  this  is  the  Judgment  he 
reached.  Therefore,  I  directed  my  chief 
remarks  to  the  fact  that  I  think  it  is  so 
impoitant  we  maintain  a  government  by 
law  m  this  country  and  use  whatever 
forces  of  government  are  necessary  to 
guarantee  to  all  the  people  that  neither 
the  State  nor  the  Federal  Government  is 
going  to  stand  by  while  insurrection  runs 
rampant.  ^        .  , .  ^ 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me  for  two  purposes? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr  JAVITS.  One,  to  comment  on  the 
statement,  which  I  also  regard  of  great 


importance,  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia.  I  have  no  way  of  judging 
as  to  the  facts  or  details  any  more  than 
does  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  We  must 
assume  the  Governor  is  using  his  best 
judgment  in  the  interest  of  the  people 
of  his  State.  But  I  would  like  to  point  out 
the  number  which  are  involved  and 
therefore  the  other  aspect  of  this  prob- 
lem which  is  so  important.  In  the  city  of 
New  York,  for  example,  there  are  1  mil- 
lion Negroes  and  750,000  of  Puerto  Rican 
extraction.  In  Detroit,  and  like  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia,  I  must  guess  at  the 
figures,  there  are  probably  several  hun- 
dred thousand  Negroes  involved  in  that 
area.  It  is  a  big  area,  crisscrossing  the 
whole  center  of  Detroit. 

When  we  get  into  a  situation  of  that 
size,  in  a  highly  congested  center  of  such 
critical  importance  to  this  country,  con- 
taining companies  like  General  Motors, 
Ford,  Chrysler,  and  the  critical  defense 
obligations  which  are  involved— again,  I 
do  not  know  the  details— I  could  well  un- 
derstand that,  even  if  the  Guard  were 
big  and  well  organized— as  it  is  in  Michi- 
gan, I  am  sure,  and  in  other  States — to 
perform  its  duty.  Federal  troops  might 
still  be  required  in  order  to  supplement 
the  Guard. 

The  reason  why  I  make  the  observa- 
tion is  that  I  think  I  know  something  of 
the  anatomy  of  this  situation.  It  was  by 
mere  happenstance  that  on  Friday,  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  who  pres- 
ently occupies  the  chair  [Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH],  we  had  a  hearing  on  the  so- 
called  bilingual  education  bill,  which 
affects  what  we  call  Spanish  Harlem, 
East  Harlem,  where  we  had  a  problem 
over  the  weekend.  Fortunately  for  us,  it 
was  not  quite  as  serious  as  in  Detroit.  Ori 
Saturday,  in  pursuance  of  a  normal 
schedule,  I  spent  a  great  part  of  the  day 
in  central  Harlem,  the  Negro  area.  These 
are  familiar  places  to  me.  It  was  a  hap- 
penstance that  these  things  happened. 

I  point  out  that  there  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people,  in  the  middle  of 
a  hot  summer— and  it  is  hot— who  are 
depressed  and  frustrated,  with  a  rate  of 
unemployment  as  high  as  25  percent. 
One  of  the  most  unbelievable  sights  as 
we  go  through  the  ghettos  is  that  we 
always  see  able-bodied  younger  men  and 
older  men  standing  on  the  street  corners 
with  nothing  to  do,  and  intolerable  con- 
ditions in  which  to  do  nothing,  with 
enormous  welfare  and"  relief  rolls,  and 
living  in  conditions  which  are  most  piti- 
ful, even  with  the  best  of  intentions  to 
relieve  them.  There  are  stories  of  tene- 
ments with  windows  smashed,  with  van- 
dalism taking  place  within  a  few  hours 
after  they  are  vacated  for  nonpayment 

of  rent. 

These  conditions  will  yield  only  to 
massive  government  and  private  action. 
When  I  say  massive,  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit that  it  is  true  that  we  may  not  be 
able  to  do  too  much  for  what  is  happen- 
ing today  or  what  will  happen  tomor- 
row. The  Senator  from  Georgia  was  very 
helpful  to  us  in  getting  some  summer 
money,  which  we  had  the  foresight  to 
get.  We  do  not  know  how  big  a  thing 
this  can  be  compared  with  what  it  is.  It 
has  done  us  much  good  in  New  York 
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and  In  other  cities.  I  am  grateful  to  him, 
because  he  is  an  important  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  now  a  member,  which  has  dealt 
with  that  problem  But  we  are  dealing 
with  massive  problems 

With  all  respect,  while  we  have  to  do 
what  we  are  doing— and  I  am  In  sup- 
port of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
anyone  else  who  says  we  cannot  tolerate 
disorder  no  matter  how  big  the  griev- 
ances may  be,  and  the  disorders  must 
be  put  down  w:th  condign  strength— 
we  must  remember  that  there  i.s  a  need 
to  take  appropriate  action  in  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committees  and  other 
committees,  for  example  on  rat  control, 
on  the  Intercession  of  private  business. 
which  comes  about  seemingly  in  many 
cases  when  a  riot  has  taken  place  and 
has  stopped.  I  call  attcnf.on  to  whaK 
happened  In  Buffalo  in  my  own  State 
These  are  endemic  problems  which  will 
produce  riots  next  summer  This  sum- 
mer we  must  live  with  them  and  do  what 
must  be  done.  Somehow  we  will  .sur- 
mount them 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues,  when  they 
consider  legislation  such  as  aid  to  de- 
pendent children,  day  care,  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  to  remember 
we  are  making  or  condoning  the  »ondi- 
tions  which  breed  the  social  cancer  that 
we  have  in  our  midst  at  one  and  the  same 
time  we  deal  with  these  measures.  So  I 
ask  my  colleagues  not  to  look  down  their 
noses  when  they  have  before  them  legis- 
lation dealing  with  demonstration  cities 
or  slum  clearance.  They  deal  with  condi- 
tions that  riots  are  made  of  They  may 
not  be  able  to  do  .=omethin„'  because  of 
their  consciences  or  principles  or  as  rep- 
resenting the  people  they  represent,  but 
they  must  remember  that  it  is  this  kind 
of  action  which  makes  or  unmakes  solu- 
tions to  these  problems 

Mr.  MORSE  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
When  we  opened  our  hearings  on  the 
educational  recommendations  of  the  ad- 
ministration. I  talked  about  the  educa- 
tion starvation  in  the  ghettos  of  .Amer- 
ica and  what  that  education  starvation 
in  recent  years  is  doing  to  the  behavior 
pattern  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans,  most  of  whom,  but  not  all  of 
whom,  happen  to  be  colored  If  we  pro- 
vide for  that  kind  of  education  diet  so 
that  literacy  never  takes  hold,  and  if 
boys  and  girls  go  'o  .school  morning  after 
morning  without  breakfast,  we  are  -oing 
to  have  to  expect  that  these  human 
beings  are  going  to  respond  by  various 
forms  of  protest,  .sometimes  physical 
Nevertheless,  our  problem  Is  to  get  at 
the  root  cau.ses  to  make  sure  that  they 
do  not  try  to  obtain,  by  way  of  in.surrec- 
tlon  and  destruction,  remedies  for  their 
grievances. 

That  problem  places  upon  most  of  us 
who  are  more  fortunate  all  the  more  re- 
sponsibility to  see  to  it  that  we  pass 
necessary  education  legislation,  as  I 
pleaded  for  it  this  morning  in  the  hear- 
ings. The  Senator  from  New  York  and 
other  members  of  the  committee  have 
always  given  me  unanimous  support  This 
afternoon  I  limited  myself  to  the  warn- 
ing I  sought  to  raise  here,  that,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  dissatisfactions  are.  there 
Is  no  basis  in  this  country  for  insurrec- 


tion or  for  taking  the  law  into  a  person's 
own  hands. 

Mr  JAVTTS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  permit  me  to  put  in 
focus  what  I  have  said? 
Mr  MORSE  I  yield. 
Mr  JAVITS  I  agree  thoroughly  with 
everything  the  Senator  has  said.  The 
only  reason  I  said  what  I  did— although 
I  was  brought  to  my  feet  by  what  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr  Russell  1 
.said,  although  there  is  no  controversy 
between  us.  as  to  what  he  said — was  to 
point  up  what  he  said  in  view  of  his 
great  knowledge  of  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment and  to  put  the  problem  into 
focus  by  recognizing  the  number  of  peo- 
ple involved. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  One  reason  I  spoke 
was  to  express  my  belief  that  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  hundred.s  of 
thou.sands  and  even  millions  of  people 
the  Senator  from  New  York  is  talking 
about  engage  in  thcye  riots.  I  believe 
there  are  many  thou.sands — indeed,  mil- 
lion.s— of  good  Negroes  in  this  country 
who  deplore  the  riots  and  looting  as 
much  do  white  per.sons.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  say  that  everyune  who  lives 
in  the  riot-torn  areas  of  Detroit  or  other 
cities  was  a  participant  and  it  was  nec- 
essary to  send  troops  to  suppre.ss  them 
Thousands  of  them  stay  home  Only  a 
minority  participate  in  the  disorders. 

Mr  J.WITS  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 
It  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  3 
percent  are  rioters  or  looters,  and  these 
are  normally  the  heavily  criminal  ele- 
ments But  the  important  point,  m  mak- 
ing use  of  the  numbers,  is  to  empha.'-ize 
that  we  deal  with  enormous  areas,  and 
that  not.s  take  place  in  a  climate  which. 
in  my  judgment,  is  created  by  depriva- 
tion "and  frustration  That  was  my  only 
point 

But  as  a  practical  matter.  I  think  the 
Sf>nator  has  helped  make  a  veiv  impor- 
tant point  I  have  a  verv  rt-liable  and 
authoritative  estimate  that  not  more 
than  3  percent  in  any  Negro  community 
are  actually  directly  involved  m  such  a 
.situation 

Mr  MORSE  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont 

Mr  AIKEN  Mr  President.  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  can  help  me 
refresh  my  kno\\  ledge  of  hi.'^tory  a  little 
bit  This  mav  have  nothing  whatsoever 
to  do  with  the  situation  existing  today, 
but  is  my  recollection  correct  that  the 
Roman  Empire  failed  becau.se  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Rome  was  so  concerned  with 
maintaining  its  prestige  in  other  areas 
that  it  neglected  to  recognize  and  cope 
with  conditions  existing  at  home':'  Does 
the  Senator  agree  ^ 

I  realize  that  question  probably  has 
no  place  here,  but  I  wondered. 

Mr  MORSE  That  is  a  point  of  view 
expressed  by  many  of  my  history  pro- 
fessors 

Mr     AIKEN      The     Senator    believes 

there  is  .some  accuracy  to  history,  then'' 

Mr  MORSE   Of  course   It  is  said  that 

tho.se  who  ignore  history  are  condemned 

to  repeat  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  felt  that  Inasmuch  as 
we  are  suppo.sed  to  be  making  history 
in  the  world  today,  perhaps  the  question 
might  not  be  out  of  order 

Mr   MORSE.  I  do  not  think  so.  at  all. 


I  add  only  the  comment  that  if  we  did 
a  better  job  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy, 
we  would  have  fewer  problems  here  at 
home. 


SEMINARY   PROFESSORS  TAKE 
STAND  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  May 
15.  1967.  issue  of  Presbyterian  Life  con- 
tains a  brief  article  entitled  "Seminary 
Professors  Take  Stand  on  Vietnam."  The 
article  shows  the  growing  concern  among 
leaders  in  the  religious  world  In  respect 
to  what  I  consider  to  be  our  Ill-fated 
policy  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  article 
refers  to  the  views  of  the  group  of  pro- 
fessors who  participated  In  a  seminar 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Seminary   pROFrssoRS  Take  Stand  o.n 

Vietnam 
"Confronted  vtith  the  increasing  seventy 
.'iiid  brutiillty  ot  tlie  war  in  Vietnam,  our 
conscience  compt'ls  us  to  speak.  As  leacliers 
iu  theological  seminaries  of  our  cliurch.  we 
can  no  longer  refrain  from  raising  our  voices. 
because  we  believe  that  the  refponsibllity  to 
teach,  entrusted  to  us  by  God  llirou'.;h  the 
church,  demand.s  of  us  a  clear  word  at  this 
time  "  This  is  the  openini;  section  of  a  state- 
ment signed  recently  by  eighty-four  pro- 
fessors at  seminaries  connect<>d  with  Presby- 
terian churches  in  the  United  atatei.  The 
.somiuuJies  involved  include  those  related  to 
Tlie  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
USA.  such  as  S<ui  Francisco,  Dubuque. 
Pitt.sburgh.  and  McCormlcic,  and  those  related 
to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  US  .  Including 
Columbia  and  Union  (Richmond.  Virginia i, 
,is  well  as  one,  Louisville,  that  Is  related 
to  both  churches.  Louisville  Seminary  was 
the  instigator  of  the  statement  and  circulated 
It  among  professors  at  sister  seminaries.  At 
last  ref)ort.  no  responses  had  been  received 
from  Johnson  C  Smith.  Austin,  or  Prince- 
ton The  latter  was  slated  to  take  the  matter 
up  at  a  faculty  meeting  as  this  article  waa 
going  to  press 

•We  are  distressed  by  the  fact  that  out  ot 
small  military  commitments  there  has 
grown,  step  by  step,  a  massive  employment 
i«f  manpower  and  weapons  Each  step,  over 
the  years  was  accompanied  by  the  expecta- 
tion that  It  would  force  the  enemy  to  the 
negotiation  table."  the  statement  reads  in 
part.  In  each  case  this  expectation  was  mis- 
taken We  are  faced  with  the  terrible  possi- 
bility that  the  continuation  of  our  deter- 
mination to  press  for  military  victory  might 
result  in  the  virtual  annihilation  of  a  people 
whom  we  profess  to  help  through  our  ac- 
tion .... 

"We  are  distressed  by  the  fart  that  Amer- 
ican men  are  forced  to  become  Involved  In 
a  warfare  which  defies  the  restraints  ob- 
served by  civilized  nations  Villages  and 
people  are  burnt  by  napalm.  There  is  satura- 
tion bombing  of  'Vietnamese  territory  Crops 
are  systematically  destroyed.  Casualties 
among  civilians  are  much  higher  than  the 
casualties  among  troops  in  combat.  Thou- 
sands of  Vietnamese  are  herded  together  In 
camps  without  anything  approaching  ade- 
quate shelter  and  medical  care.  AtrocUles 
toward  prisoners  are  the  common  report 
Epidemics  have  broken  out  and  even  the 
dreaded  bubonic  plague  has  made  Its  appear- 
ance Dally  we  hear  It  emphasized  that  we 
are  fighting  to  protect  the  liberty  of  a  peo- 
ple But  we  ask:  what  is  the  sense  of  a  pro- 
tection  under  which   the   protected   perish' 
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•We  are  deeply  disturbed  by  .'he  assump- 
tion that  military  support  for  an  unpopular 
mnta  of  generals  is  the  only  viable  way  to 
irt^vent  the  spread  of  Communism  In  Asia. 
?rf  Vietnam's  neighbors  In  Southeast  Asia, 
todonesla  and  Burma  have  continued  to  re- 
Zt  communism  without  American  military 
nterventlon.  Cambodia  has  also  withdrawn 
:^lf  from  American  military  protection. 
'■The  present  neutralist  government  of  Laos 
L  shown  resistance  to  Communist  forces 
-nthe  country.  We  have  tq  ask:  if  political 
tts  make  so  doubtful  the  validity  of  a 
Injid  domino  theory,  how  can  we  Justify  the 
Imposition  of  the  most  appalling  suffering  on 
1  nation  on  the  basis  of  this  theory?  More- 
over can  anything  else  but  decades  of  war 
•le  ahead  of  us  If.  in  the  application  of  this 
theory  we  commit  ourselves  to  military  in- 
ienention  at  every  place  where  Communist 
activities  occur?  ... 

■We  do  not  contend  that  there  Is  no  mili- 
tant Marxism,  and  we  are  concerned  about 
•he  threat  of  possible  Communist  expansion. 
But  we  are  equally  aware  that  the  large 
masses  of  the  population  in  Vietnam  are 
not  faced  with  a  choice  between  conflicting 
political  systems  so  much  as  with  the  ques- 
tion of  gaining  or  losing  the  essentials  for 
survival  land,  shelter,  food,  and  clothing. 
We  have  to  ask:  would  not  unconditional 
military  opposition  to  every  revolutionary 
movement  in  which  Communists  participate 
'esult  in  the  virtual  denial  of  those  rights 
to  self-rule,  national  Identity,  and  eco- 
nomic advance  which  are  the  treasured  in- 
heritance of  our  democratic  tradition?" 

Between  50  and  60  percent  of  all  the  pro- 
lessors  of  the  institutions  polled  signed  the 
Etatement  opposing  the  present  course  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  A  good  number  of  those  who 
declined  to  sign  were  exercising  the  profes- 
sorial privilege  of  disagreeing  on  detail, 
rather  than  Indicating  support  of  American 
involvement  In  Vietnam.  At  least  one  semi- 
nary, McCormlck,  drafted  a  separate  state- 
ment with  the  same  Intent  as  the  Louisville 
document  but  with  more  specific  conclu- 
sions The  whole  McCormlck  faculty  signed 
that  one.  while  only  half  went  along  with 
the  Louisville  paper. 

The  proportion  of  signers  was  significantly 
lower  among  the  seminary  professors  at 
Union  in  Virginia  and  at  Columbia.  At 
these  seminaries,  there  appeared  to  be  more 
support  for  Government  policy. 

Some  professors  felt  that  the  statement 
WAS  less  than  balanced.  "It  should  have  called 
on  both  sides  to  come  to  the  Judgment  table, 
rather  than  Just  the  United  States,"  one 
faculty  member  opined.  "Both  sides,  not  just 
the  United  States,  should  be  condemned  for 
the  atrocities  they  have  perpetrated." 

.Ml  of  those  who  signed,  and  a  number  of 
non-signers  who  expressed  opinions,  felt 
deeply  that  some  way  out  of  the  Vietnam 
problem  must  be  found  quickly. 

"A  partlcvUarly  evil  consequence  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam  Is  the  further  weakening  of 
the  United  Nations  at  the  very  time  when 
mankind  needs  more  desperately  than  ever 
Its  peace-making  auspices,"  the  professors' 
statement  concludes.  "Thus,  In  searching  for 
»  response  from  our  adversaries,  we  urge  the 
serious  endorsement  and  Implementation  of 
those  steps  toward  negotiation  which  have 
been  consistently  advanced  by  Secretary 
General  U  Thant: 

"1.  Cessation    of    the    bombing   of   North 
Vietnam. 

"2.  The   political    recognition   of   the   Na- 
tional Liberation  FYont. 

"3.  The  graduated  reduction  of  combat  In 
South  Vietnam." 


A  DECtARATION  OF  CONSCIENCE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  June 
15,  1967.  Issue  of  Presbyterian  Life  con- 
tains two  articles  dealing  with  the  war 


in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  call  them  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate.  The  first  article 
is  entitled  "Regarding  Vietnam:  A  Dec- 
laration of  Conscience.  To  the  Congrega- 
tions of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
From  the  179th  General  Assembly." 

This  declaration  of  conscience  sets 
forth  many  of  the  points  of  view  I  have 
been  expressing  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  past  3  years  in  my  opposition 
to  our  policies  in  Vietnam.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record.  The  declaration  of  con- 
science was  adopted  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
held  in  Portland,  Oreg. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  Presbyterian  Life,  June  15,  1967] 
Regarding  Vietnam:  A  Declaration  of  Con- 
science   TO    THE    Congregations    of    the 
United   Presbyterian   Church   From   the 
179th  General  Assembly 
"Grace  be  unto  you,  and  peace  from  God 
the  Father  and  from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
There  Is  no  moral  Issue  more  urgently  con- 
fronting our  church  and  nation  than  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  The  hour  Is  late;   the  church 
dare  not  remain  silent.  We  must  declare  our 
conscience. 

We  share  widely  held  feelings  of  sadness 
that  steps  were  taken  In  the  past  which  have 
Involved  our  nation  In  its  present  difficulty. 
Although  each  step  was  taken  with  hope  It 
would  be  the  last,  their  cumulative  result  has 
brought  us  to  an  agonizing  dilemma.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  cannot  responsibly  withdraw 
our  military  forces  unilaterally  from  Viet- 
nam. On  the  other  hand,  further  escalation 
seems  to  us  to  raise  the  specter  of  World  War 
III  and  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear  holocaust. 
A.  We  recognize  that  our  leaders  desire  an 
end  to  the  war.  and  believe  that  their  motives 
for  pursuing  the  war  are  those  of  honorable 
men  We  must  nevertheless  declare  our  deep 
mUglvlngs  at  the  policy  of  military  escala- 
tion (further  steps  being  taken  during  the 
week  of  this  Assembly)  which  leads  the  world 
dally  closer  to  the  danger  of  wider  war.  Acts 
of  escalation  tend  to  commit  us  to  further 
acts  of  escalation  and  may  lessen  the  possi- 
bility of  settlement  by  negotiation. 

B  We  realize  that  a  decision  to  change 
national  policy  in  the  midst  of  military  con- 
flict Is  an  agonizing  one  for  the  President  and 
his  advisers.  Nevertheless,  In  the  light  of  the 
increasing  cost  and  peril  of  our  present 
course  of  escalation,  we  ask  for  ourselves  and 
our  nation: 

1  The  moral  courage  to  acknowledge  our 
obligation,  as  the  stronger  nation,  to  act 
first  taking  Initiatives  that  will  create  a 
climate  of  trust  leading  finally  to  the  nego- 
tiating table; 

2  The  recognition  that  with  such  Infor- 
mation and  such  insights  as  we  now  possess. 
It  appears  that  the  Immedlat*  need  is  an 
alternate  to  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
Mindful  of  the  fact  that  our  forces  have 
already  Interrupted  the  bombing  on  several 
occasions  for  varying  periods  of  time,  we 
nevertheless  urge  our  government  to  con- 
sider again  cessation  of  bombing  as  one  tan- 
gible evidence  of  our  desire  to  negotiate; 

3  Renewed  attempts  to  get  all  parties 
concerned  to  seek  arbitration  of  the  war 
through  the  United  Nations,  to  accept  its 
decisions  as  final,  and  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  Nations  In  assuring  peace  by  means 
of  an   international  peacekeeping   force   on 

the  scene; 

4.  Exploration  of  other  alternatives,  such 
as  a  purely  defensive  war  behind  a  fortified 
demilitarized  zone  in  South  Vietnam  with 


the   subsequent   pacification    of    the   South 
Vietnamese  countryside. 

We  understand  this  Declaration  of  Con- 
science to  be  required  of  us  by  our  Confes- 
sion of  1967:  "The  search  for  cooperation 
and  peace  .  .  .  requires  the  pursuit  of  fresh 
and  responsible  relations  across  every  line  of 
conflict,  even  at  risk  to  national  security." 
Just  as  our  present  policy  of  escalation  in- 
volves risk,  so  also  does  a  policy  of  deescala- 
tion.  We  believe  it  Is  a  risk  we  must  take 
for  the  sake  of  the  future  of  mankind. 

C.  We  call  upon  members  of  every  reli- 
gious faith  and  communion,  and  upon  all 
men  of  good  will  everywhere,  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  us  in  an  effort  to  bring  about 
an  end  to  the  war.  As  we  do  so: 

1.  We  must  continue  to  affirm  the  morality 
of  dissent.  Increasing  numbers  of  citizens, 
Including  some  In  high  office,  are  equating 
dissent  with  disloyalty. 

The  enemy  can  always  misunderstand  the 
meaning  of  dissent.  We,  however,  must  af- 
firm unequivocally  that  the  right  of  dissent 
is  the  Ufeblood  of  democracy.  We  also  affirm 
unequivocally  that  the  first  mandate  under 
which  the  church  lives  is  the  mandate  "You 
shall  have  no  other  gods  before  me"  (Exodus 
20:3).  We  acknowledge  that  "the  church 
which  identifies  the  sovereignty  of  any  one 
nation  or  any  one  way  of  life  with  the  cause 
of  God  denies  the  Lordship  of  Christ  and 
betrays  Its  calling"  (Confession  of  1967). 

We  remind  ourselves  and  other  citizens 
addressing  themselves  to  public  questions 
that  we  must  speak  in  an  informed  way,  and 
must  avoid  impugning  the  loyalty  or  integrity 
of  those  with  whom  we  disagree.  We  call  for 
candor  on  the  part  of  policymakers,  «Hd  the 
abandonment  of  cliches  and  slogans,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  a  frank  facing  of  the  extent 
and  limitations  of  our  national  interest  in 
Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia. 

2.  We  must  continue  to  affirm  the  morality 
of  restraint.  We  recognize  that  our  military 
actions  have  been  conducted  with  a  high 
degree  of  restraint  In  comparison  to  the  mili- 
tary power  we  possess.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
dismayed  that  as  the  war  gathers  momentum 
this  restraint  shows  signs  of  erosion.  Our 
people  seem  willing  to  accept  as  normal  to- 
day what  was  unthinkable  yesterday.  We 
recoil  from  rash  proposals  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  or  to  Invade  the  North.  We  deplore 
the  increasing  willingness  at  home  to  Justify 
Inhumane  acts  because  the  enemy  also  com- 
mits them.  We  mourn  the  fact  that  although 
we  had  hoped  to  be  in  Vietnam  to  liberate 
its  people  our  use  of  modern  weapons  is  In- 
creasingly destructive  both  to  that  people  and 
to  their  country. 

3.  We  must  break  new  moral  ground  in 
courage  and  in  ecumenical  action.  Let  men 
of  all  faiths  pray  that  our  nation  will  have 
the  moral  courage  to  undertake  these  steps 
of  redirection. 

We  support  the  concern  over  Vietnam 
already  expressed  by  many  Jewish  groups,  by 
Protestant  and  Orthodox  bodies  such  as  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  and  Join  the  plea  of 
Pope  Paul  VI  that  "men  must  come  together 
and  get  down  to  sincere  negotiations.  Things 
must  be  settled  now,  even  at  the  cost  of  some 
loss  or  Inconvenience,  for  later  they  may 
have  to  be  settled  at  the  cost  of  Immense 
harm  and  enormous  slaughter  that  cannot 
even  be  Imagined  now." 

4  We  must  declare  our  conscience  at  what- 
ever cost  We  recognize  that  If  our  military 
escalation  is  not  reversed,  the  time  may  come 
when  those  who  dissent  because  they  seek 
peace  will  be  placed  under  even  greater  pres- 
sure, and  that  the  possibility  of  significant 
influence  by  the  church  on  public  policy  will 
have  disappeared.  Should  that  time  come,  we 
urge  our  corporate  church  and  our  individual 
church  members  still  to  exercise  the  voice  of 
conscience,  so  that  faithful  witness  may  be 
rendered  to  God's  reconciliation  In  Jesus 
Christ,  which  is  the  only  ground  for  peace. 
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WAR,  PEACE,  JUSTICE  AT  HOME  AND 
ABROAD 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President,  the  second 
article  in  the  June  15,  1967.  Issue  of  the 
magazine  Presbyterian  Life  Is  one  en- 
titled "The  Assembly  Views  War.  Peace, 
Justice  at  Home  and  Abroad  "  It  ap- 
pears on  page  25  of  the  magazine  It,  too, 
like  the  declaration  of  conscience,  which 
was  adopted  at  the  179th  general  assem- 
bly of  the  congregations  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  raises  serious  res- 
ervations concerning  the  wisdom  of  our 
policies  In  Vietnam 

Religious  group  after  religious  group 
across  our  country  has  been  challenging 
the  moral  justification  of  our  war  in 
Vietnam.  I  share  the  point  of  view  that 
the  war  cannot  be  justified  on  moral 
grounds.  As  I  have  also  said  so  many 
times.  It  cannot  be  justified  on  legal 
grounds  either 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tiie  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  Presbyterian  Life.  June  15    19671 

Thb  Assembly  Views  W.^r    Peace.  Justice  at 

Home  and  Abroad 

During  the  first  days  of  the  Portland  As- 
sembly, anxiety  about  the  sutTering  in  Viet- 
nam and  a  feeling  that  the  church  should  be 
saying  something  significant  about  the  war 
were  quiet,  persistent  currents  On  Monday 
evening  the  report  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Church  and  Society  enabled  the 
currents  to  Join  and  become  a  ground  swell 
A  strong  majority  of  commissioners  voted  to 
adopt  "A  Declaration  of  Conscience."  the 
most  forthrlgh":  statement  yet  made  by  a 
General  Assenvp*^  on  the  subject  of  Viet- 
nam. >^ 

On  8uru*^,-  June  25  United  Presbyterians 
will  he^jrthls  Declaration  of  Conscience  read 
from  the  pulpits  of  their  churches,  and  they 
will  pray  and  ftvst  for  peace  The  occasion  will 
be  an  interfalth  D.iy  of  Prayers  for  Peace 
In  Vietnam  In  accord  with  the  Portland 
Assembly's  request.  June  25  was  selected  after 
consultation  with  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  which  Is  urging  Its  thirty-three 
member  conmiunlons  t«  ask  their  congreg.^- 
tlons  to  observe  the  prayer  day 

United  Presbyter;a:i  churches  across  the 
nation  are  encouraged  to  invite  other  Prot- 
estant congregations  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Jewish  bodies  in  their  communities  to 
observe  the  Day  of  Prayers  for  Peace  in  forms 
suitable  in  their  respective  situations 

On  the  M  inday  evening  In  Oregon  when 
the  Church  and  Society  report  was  con- 
sidered, the  Assembly  approved  a  number 
of  courageou.s  suggestions  that,  If  heeded  by 
governmer  ts  might  help  to  prevent  future 
wars.  Some  of  these  recommendations  p;ir- 
tlcularly  those  concerned  with  China  h.id 
previously  been  considered  too  '  controver- 
sial" for  a  church  court  to  deal  with 

Then.  In  the  closing  hours  of  the  -■Assem- 
bly, the  commissioners  fasted  Instead  of 
lunching,  and  prayed  for  world  peace,  es- 
pecially In  the  Middle  East  The  money  they 
saved  on  food  some  $2  000,  w^Ul  aid  civilian 
victims  of  the  Vietnam  conflict 

Peace  emerged  as  a  General  Assembly  is- 
sue during  the  Pre-.\ssembly  Conference  on 
Evangelism  The  urgency  for  speaking  out 
WAS  pointed  up  by  addresses  and  comments 
of  Robert  McAfee  Brown,  professor  of  reli- 
gion at  Stanford  tTnlverslty  and  a  commis- 
sioner to  the  .Assembly  from  the  Presbytery 
of  San  Jose  "If  the  General  Assembly 
ratifies  the  Confession  of  1967.  the  Issues 
at  stake  are  ^qiiarelv  before  the  church." 
h0  aaserted  In  a  speech  on  "The  New  Shape 
of  the  Oosptel  " 


"What  does  God's  word  of  reconciliation 
Incarnate  In  Jesus  Christ  have  to  say  .  .  . 
about  appalling  and  degrading  race  rela- 
tions .  human  {X)verty  .  .  war  among  the 
nations?"  he  asked  the  Assembly  to  ponder. 

Another  speaker  stressing  the  im[)eratlves 
of  peace  was  elder  statesman  John  A.  Mac- 
kay.  Continued  United  States  Involvement 
In  the  Vietnam  war  may  me.in  "farewell  to 
mankind.  ■  he  told  a  breakfast  meeting  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Peace  Fellowship 
■'We  must  seek  an  honorable  way  to  with- 
draw. "  the  president  emeritus  of  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  said.  "The  respon- 
.slblUty  of  Christians  Is  to  .set  the  Vietnam 
situation  In  the  light  of  God  and  the  moral 
order  " 

The  Church  and  Society  report  was  pre- 
sented to  the  commissioners  by  the  Stand- 
ing Committees  chairman.  Professor  Brown 
It  reflected,  he  said,  more  than  twenty-seven 
hours  of  work  in  plenary  and  subcommittee 
sessions  of  the  Standing  Committee — forty- 
four  commissioners  with  "diverse  back- 
grounds, strong  opinions,  and  m.isslve  char- 
ity." They  came  from  twenty-one  states  and 
In  their  occupations  represented  a  fair 
sample  of  mlddle-cla.'ss  America — doctors, 
lawyers,  professors,  ministers,  housewives, 
business  managers,  and  uwners  of  small 
businesses  On  their  part.  Committee  mem- 
bers had  earlier  thanked  Brown  for  the  ob- 
JectUlty  with  which  he  presided  over  its 
sessions  and  for  his  eagerness  that  all  points 
of  view  be  expressed 

Aiding  the  seven  subcommittees  were 
background  papers  and  recommendations 
prepared  by  the  Office  of  Church  and  So- 
ciety's counseling  committee;  the  material 
was  Included  In  the  Blue  Book  of  the  A.ssem- 
bly  to  permit  prolonged  study  by  all  com- 
missioners before  they  came  to  Portland 
As  In  other  years,  most  of  the  subcommit- 
tees' conclusions  followed  In  large  measure 
the  counseling  committee's  proposals. 

The  exception  was  the  Declaration  of  Con- 
science, which  was  originated  by  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  and  went  through  four  drafts 
before  It  received  the  support  of  all  but  two 
or  three  committee  members 

Before  the  Assembly  began  Its  two-and-a- 
half-hour  debate  on  the  Decl.iratlon.  which 
Is  the  second  part  of  a  'War  and  World  Or- 
der "  pronouncement,  the  commLssloners  dis- 
cussed briefly  and  approved  the  pronounce- 
ments  first  part  dealing  with  nuclear  dis- 
armament. Thus  the  General  Assembly 

Reaffirmed  "Its  support  of  the  United  Na- 
tions as  an  Important  element  In  our  pres- 
ent hope  for  the  avoidance  of  nuclear 
catastrophe." 

Urged  "our  government  to  continue  and 
to  Intensify  Its  efforts"  (1>  "to  secure  a  nu- 
clear nonprollferation  treaty  and  a  compre- 
hensive nuclear  test  ban;  (2)  "to  avoid  the 
apparently  imminent  race  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  area  of  the  deployment  of  antl- 
balUstlc  missile  systems" 

For  many  commissioners,  the  sustained 
debate  that  followed  on  the  Declaration  of 
Conscience  was  the  electric  mument  of  the 
Portland  A.ssembly  The  discussion  was 
charged  with  tension  but  had  remarkably 
little  acrimony  It  began  with  conrunents 
by  Robert  McAfee  Brown  "We  felt  we  must 
declare  our  conscience  at  any  C(«t  on  the 
Issue  of  Vietnam  We  have  attempted  to 
translate  rhetoric  Into  proposals  of  specific 
steps  that  church  and  Government  can  un- 
dertake .  .  To  utter  easy  platitudes 
would   be  saying   nothing   at  ail  '' 

One  after  another,  a  parade  of  commis- 
sioners approached  the  microphones  to  offer 
amendments  that  would  expand,  weaken, 
or  clarify  the  report  They  were  answered 
by  committee  members,  who  presented  a 
united  front  In  support  of   the  Decl.iratlon 

One  substantial  revision  was  accepted  by 
a  450-305  standing  vote  of  the  commis- 
sioners It  was  offered  by  the  Reverend 
Robert  C  Rovel  of  the  Presbytery  of  Mon- 
mouth. New  Jersey    and  removed  two  para- 


graphs pinpointing  possible  dangers  of  esca- 
lating the  war.  A  number  of  amendmena 
that  would  have  changed  the  tenor  of  the 
document  were  turned  down.  Including  one 
that  called  for  a  "cessation  of  hostilities" 
by  North  Vietnam  before  the  US,  considered 
stopping  the  bombing  of   the   North. 

CJddly,  one  of  the  Declaration's  most  con- 
structive points,  that  new  attempts  be  made 
for  binding  arbitration  of  the  war  through 
the   U.N,   was  not   discussed. 

The  turning  point  In  the  debate  probably 
came  when  an  Air  Force  chaplain  from  the 
.Air  Force  chaplain  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Sioux  Falls,  Lt.  Col.  Kenneth  W.  Hamstra. 
rose  from  his  seat  with  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee to  say  In  low  tones:  "As  reconciling 
agents  of  Christ,  we  have  no  right  to  t«u 
nations  to  bomb  other  nations.  Christians 
have  been  the  ablest  wielders  of  carn&l 
weapons  In  the  history  of  the  world  .  ,  . 
We  are  saying  nothing  here  that  my  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, President  Johnson,  ha* 
not  said  again  and  again" 

Shortly  afterward,  at  11:05  pro.,  the 
Declaration  of  Conscience  vv.xs  passed  by  a 
strong  voice  vote  of  ayes  over  nays. 

The  Standing  Committee,  through  a  sub- 
committee headed  by  university  pastor  John 
S,  H,idsell  of  the  Presbytery  of  San  Francisco 
had  put  together  a  document  that  could  be 
accepted  by  men  and  women  with  wnde.y 
varying  viewpoints  Perhaps  Its  success  rested 
on  the  fact  that  It  did  not  try  to  point  a 
linger  of  blame  and  did  not  proceed  from 
either  a  dove-lsh  or  hawk-lsh  stance;  rather 
it  attempted  to  speak  from  a  theological 
viewpoint 

Obviously  the  Declaration  disappointed 
those  who  had  hoped  for  an  all-out  condem- 
nation of  the  U  S  role  In  the  war  and  a 
call  for  an  Immediate  end  to  the  bombing 
Similarly  It  was  not  satisfactory  to  those  who 
favored  escalation  and  thought  the  church 
should  not  presume  to  otier  specific  sugges- 
tions to  government  and  the  military  But, 
overall.  It  was  generally  viewed  as  a  balanced, 
sensitively  worded  document  that,  without 
pontificating,  offered  ways  out  of  an  agoniz- 
ing situation.  And.  as  Natlon:il  Presbyterian 
Church  pastor  Edward  L.  R  Elson  of  W.ish- 
ingion  City  Presbytery  said  In  his  remarlu 
seconding  the  report,  "It  may  encourage  and 
brace  our  leaders" 

SOUTHERN    AFRICA 

The  next  pronouncement  on  the  Church 
and  Society  agenda  concerned  the  burgeon- 
ing gap  between  wealthy  and  poor  nations 
Voting  down  a  motion  to  adjourn,  the  com- 
missioners quickly  endorsed  a  set  of  guide- 
lines detailing  how  governments  and  private 
agencies  might  strengthen  their  economic- 
assistance  programs  In  developing  countries 

The  Assembly  then  turned  to  pronounce- 
ments on  tw  I  troubled  areas:  Southern  .\frlca 
and  China. 

It  reiterated  a  statement  of  the  1965  As- 
sembly: "Although  racism  Is  a  problem 
throughout  the  world.  South  Africa  Is  the 
only  country  dedicated  to  an  otficl.il  govern- 
mental policy  of  racial  separation,  known 
as  apirtheid  "  The  Portland  meeting  then 
urged  American  business  Arms  operating  IB 
South  Africa  to  oppose  apartheid  The  Assem- 
bly specified: 

"If  United  States  firms  cooperate  In  thU 
approach  and  are  met  with  oppressive  opposi- 
tion from  the  government  of  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa,  we  suggest  that  they  insU- 
tute  :v  gradual  proce.ss  of  disengagement  from 
business  and  banking  activities  In  that  coun- 

"On  the  other  hand.  If  firms  cannot  be 
persu.ided  to  co<.iperate.  we  urge  The  United 
Presbyterian  Church  In  the  USA  and  indl- 
vldu;ii  Investors  to  protest  by  beginning  to 
divest  themselves  of  their  holdings  In  sucb 
business  enterprises" 

The  pronouncement  also  asked  for  tI-9- 
Government  action  against  South  AfrlcaD 
racism.    Including    an    official    statement   of 
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national  policy  against  apartheid,  an  end  to 
Uie  purchase  of  strategic  materials  from 
South  Africa,  removal  from  that  nation  of 
SASA  tracking  facilities,  and  "restraint"  la 
Ending    American    naval    vessels    to    South 

African  ports.  v,»     t« 

Additional  recommendations  sought  to 
'urther  racial  Justice  In  other  lands  in  South- 
ern .Mrlca.  including  Rhodesia,  South  West 
Africa,  and  the  Portuguese  colonies. 

CHINA 

In  his  Introduction  to  the  statement  on 
China,  Chairman  Robert  McAfee  Brown  told 
the  Assembly:  "We  are  not  approving  the 
TCvermnent  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  We  are  urging  our  leaders  to  take 
some  initiatives  to  bring  mainland  China 
into  the  family  of  nations  In  a  constructive 
rather  than  a  destructive  way." 

By  a  standing  vote  of  443  to  245,  the  com- 
mlESloners  adopted  the  statement,  which: 

Supported  "the  formation  of  a  policy 
which  would  see  the  People's  Republic  ol 
China  In  full  diplomatic  conversation  with 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  occupying 
full  membership  In  the  United  Nations.  Uk- 
;ag  into  account  the  future  status  of  the 
Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan  and  the  rights 
o!  Its  people  and  the  mainland  people  to 
representation  in  the  United  Nations." 

Protested  "the  continued  acceptance  of 
the  situation  In  which,  for  whatever  rea- 
sons, the  vast  majority  of  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple are  not  represented  In  the  UN,  and  (re- 
aUrmedl  the  Importance  of  their  right." 

Suggested  to  the  U.S.  Government  that  It 
"pursue  a  policy  of  openness  toward  the  pos- 
sibility of  diplomatic  recognition,  open  com- 
munication. International  trade,  conferences 
on  International  arms  control,  and  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy." 

Another  recommendation  advocated  edu- 
cational, cultural,  and  artistic  exchanges  be- 
tween the  Chinese  and  other  peoples. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS 

As  midnight  approached,  there  were  calls 
!3r  adjournment.  The  Assembly,  however. 
voted  to  continue,  then  accepted  two  state- 
ments spurring  the  implementation  of  pre- 
vious Assemblies'  statements  on  civil  rlghte. 
One  listed  ways  In  which  United  Presbyteri- 
ans could  work  for  integration  of  residential 
neigliborhoods.  The  second  encouraged 
United  Presbyterians  "to  view  the  phenom- 
enon of  black  power  within  the  context  of 
the  white  power  we  exercise,  seeing  In  it 
both  the  legacy  of  frustrated  aspiration  and 
the  promise  of  a  newly  assertive  self- 
identlty." 

A  few  minutes  past  midnight,  the  weary 
Assembly,  faced  with  a  heated  discussion  on 

selective"  conscientious  objection,  decided 
to  uble  the  remainder  of  the  report. 

DRAFT   LEGISLATION 

When  the  pronouncement  on  "The  Church 
and  Selective  Service"  reached  the  floor  on 
the  last  morning  of  the  Assembly,  the  com- 
missioners approved  a  proposal  to  ask  Con- 
gress to  extend  the  grounds  for  conscientious 
objection  beyond  the  present  hasls  of  reli- 
gious conviction  to  Include  "a  sincere  and 
meaningful  belief  which  is  the  product  of 
profound  human  conscience." 

The  Assembly,  however,  rejected  a  provi- 
sion that  requested  legislation  to  perml*  a 
young  man  who  could  not  accept  the  abso- 
lute pacifist  position  to  receive  conscientious- 
objector  status  If  he  opposed  participation 
!n  a  "particular  war."  This  action  reversed 
the  qualified  approval  given  to  selective  con- 
scientious objection  by  last  year's  Assembly. 

In  other  areas  related  to  the  draft,  the 
Commissioners  asked  Congress  to  provide  for: 

"Clarifying  Selective  Service  law  so  that 
selection  is  impartial  and  deferments  do  not 
l>«come  discriminatory  exemptions  favoring 
tliese  who.  by  possession  of  money  and 
skills,  are  able  to  prolong  their  stay  In 
deferrable  positions." 


"Applying  the  same  deferment  standards 
to  ministers  and  candidates  for  the  ministry 
as  to  other  occupations." 

The  Assembly  also  expressed  Its  admira- 
tion and  support  of  men  and  women  in  the 
Armed  Forces:  "We  assure  them  of  our  con- 
tinued support,  encouragement,  and  prayers 
m  their  difficult  and  hazardous  responsi- 
bilities." 

In  other  actions,  the  Assembly  gave  an 
approving  nod  to  statements  on  traffic  safety 
and  law  enforcement.  A  completed  paper  on 
"The  Church,  the  Christian,  and  Work"  was 
received  and  referred  to  presbyteries  and 
sessions  for  study  and  comment.  The  Moder- 
ator was  authorized  to  appoint  two  special 
committees  to  study  'Vietnam  and  "Women 
in  Society  and  in  the  Church." 


PEACE:    A  MANDATE  FROM 
MANKIND 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Peace: 
A  Mandate  from  Mankind,"  published 
in  the  Patriot  Ledger  of  Quincy,  Mass., 
for  July  6,  1967. 

It  is  a  powerful  editorial  and  gives 
every  American  cause  to  pause  and  re- 
flect upon  the  war  policies  we  are  follow- 
ing in  'Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Peace:  A  Mandate  Prom  Mankind 
Pride,  and  the  narrow  interests  of  govern- 
ments and  their  leaders,  have  made  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  firm  and  equitable  world 
peace  Impossible. 

In  today's  world,  governments  and  their 
leaders  appear  to  place  more  Importance  on 
saving  face  and  self-interest  than  on  en- 
suring the  survival  and  well-being  of  their 
citizens. 

The  result  Is  that  today's  world  hangs  in 
a  purgatory  between  war  and  peace. 

Every  nation  hates  war,  but  no  nation, 
alone  or  in  concert,  seems  willing  to  make 
the  first  step  toward  peace. 

Because  of  the  national  self-interests  of  its 
members,  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly has  been  unable  to  do  anything  con- 
structive toward  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  General  Assembly's  failure  Is  a  mirror 
Image  of  the  Security  Council's  lack  of  agree- 
ment on  how  to  bring  about  a  settlement  in 
an  area  that  has  endured  three  wars  in  the 
last  two  decades. 

To  Its  credit,  the  Security  Council  has  se- 
cured a  cease-fire  between  the  Arab  nations 
and  Israel— a  cease-fire,  however.  Is  not  a 
peace.  T-ie  Middle  East  Is  only  one  of  the 
world's  trouble  spots  where  a  cease-fire  Is 
standing  duty  for  a  full  and  honorable  peace, 
as  In  Korea. 

It  Is  now  time  that  nationally  self-cen- 
tered considerations  be  discarded  and  the 
welfare  of  mankind  be  taken  up.  It  Is  now 
time  that  the  egos  of  nations  and  their  lead- 
ers be  forgotten  and  that  peace  on  this 
planet  becomes  the  prime  consideration. 

Only  if  this  Is  done  can  the  United  Na- 
tions fulfill  its  mandate  from  mankind:  "to 
maintain  International  peace  .  .  .  (and)  to 
take  effective  collective  measures  for  the  pre- 
vention and  removal  of  threats  to  peace." 

The  United  Nations  is  a  community  re- 
sponsibility. It  places  obligations  upon  all 
Its  members,  great  or  small.  Its  burdens  fall 
most  heavily  upon  the  powerful,  to  whom 
the  whole  world  should  be  able  to  look  for 
guidance. 

Thus  the  VX.,  and  the  people  of  the 
world,  expect  much  more  than  they  have 
been  getting  In  the  way  of  responsible  Inter- 
national leadership  from  President  Johnson 
of  the  United   States,  Premier  Kosygln  of 


the  Soviet  Union,  President  de  Gaulle  of 
Prance,  and  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson 
of  Great  Britain.  It  Is  time  these  men  carry 
out  the  task  of  statesmanship  and  place 
peace   before   national   prestige. 

In  Its  most  fundamental  sense,  the  U.N.  Is 
an  organization  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
Its  General  Assembly  Is  the  only  place  on 
earth  where  each  nation,  no  matter  how 
small,  has  an  equal  voice  and  an  equal  vote. 

With  this  In  mind,  there  follows  a  pro- 
posal for  world  peace.  It  requires  that  gov- 
ernments place  statesmanship  before  poli- 
tics, thoughtful  consideration  before  fiery 
oratory.  This  proposal  must  be  ta!:en  as  one 
complete  package,  recognizing  that  many 
nations  must  forsake  traditional  positions 
In  order  to  find  peace  for  all. 

WORLDWIDE 

United  Nations  peace-keeping  forces  and 
observer  teams  shall  not  be  withdrawn  from 
any  area  without  formal  U.N.  consent,  after 
thorough  deliberation. 

Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  nation  to 
use  force  against  United  Nations  personnel 
shall  be  considered  aggression  against  all 
members  states. 

Freedom  of  innocent  passage  shall  bo 
guaranteed  for  vessels  of  all  nations  through 
all  International  waterways.  Including  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba,  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  Dardanelles  Straits  and  the  Bos- 
porus Straits. 

Communist  China  be  offered  United  Na- 
tions membership  under  a  two-China  policy. 

All  U.N.  members  must  sign  and  adhere 
to  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

India  and  Pakistan  must  accept  a  U.N.- 
dlrected  settlement  in  their  dispute  over 
Kashmir  and  agree  to  respect  each  other's 
borders. 

Agreements  must  be  reached  among  U.N. 
members  to  halt  all  arms  races. 

A  treaty  prohibiting  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons  must  be  concluded  and  signed 
by  all  U.N.  member  nations. 

The  U.N.  shall  guarantee  and  enforce  these 
agreements.  All  members  must  agree  to  ful- 
fill United  Nations  peacekeeping  obligations. 
Including  payment  of  past  and  future  fi- 
nancial assessments,  and  furnishing  of  per- 
sonnel, equipment  and  services  upon  request. 
Nations  refusing  to  meet  such  obligations 
shall  lose  the  voting  privileges  of  U.N.  mem- 
bership. 

MIDDLE    EAST 

The  Old  City  of  Jerusalem  shall  be  Inter- 
nationalized under  U.N.  auspices  as  a  world 
religious  shrine,  open  to  people  of  all  faiths 
and  all  nationalities. 

Arab  nations  shall  recognize  Israel's  exist- 
ence as  a  sovereign  state. 

Israeli  forces  shall  be  completely  with- 
drawn to  boundaries  existing  before  the 
outbreak  of  last  month's  war. 

Arab  military  forces  shall  be  prohibited 
from  approaching  within  20  miles  of  Israeli 
frontiers. 

United  Nations  peace-keeping  forces  must 
be  stationed — with  adequate  personnel, 
equipment  and  freedom  of  movement — on 
both  sides  of  the  Israeli-Arab  frontiers  and 
at  Sharm  el  Sheikh,  the  fortress  command- 
ing the  Strait  of  Tlran. 

Israel  and  the  Arab  nations  shall  agree  to 
respect  each  other's  territorial  Integrity. 

Palestinian  Arab  refugees  shall  be  perma- 
nently resettled  and  assisted  as  part  of  an 
International  economic  and  technical  assist- 
ance program  for  the  Middle  East,  adminis- 
tered by  the  United  Nations  and  financed  by 
mandatory  assessments  on  all  U.N.  members. 
Oil-producing  Middle  East  states  shall  con- 
tribute a  percentage  of  their  Income  from  oil 
to  this  program. 

VIETNAM 

The  United  Nations  must  accept  primary 
responsibility  for  ending  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. The  Security  Council  shall  be  charged 
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with  the  reBponslblliiy  for  ensuring  a  nego- 
tiated settlement,  with  the  fuU  cooperation 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 

To  Implement  the  negotiations,  the  United 
States  must  cease  bombing  North  Vietnam. 

In  turn,  the  United  Nations  shall  ensure 
that  North  Vietnam  ceases  Infiltration  of 
men  and  supplies  inU)  South  Vietnam 

An  Immediate  ce^se-tlre  shall  take  effect 
In  South  Vietnam,  to  be  supervised  by  United 
Nations  observer  teams,  as  a  prelude  to  a  full 
and  honorable  peace. 

WISTIRN     HEMISPHERE 

Cuba  and  all  other  Western  Hemispheric 
nations  must  agree  to  respect  each  others 
sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity 

Cuba  shall  rejoin  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  participate  In  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  with  the  guarantee  that  she 
shall  refrain  from    exporting  revolution". 

Cuba  shall  permit  refugees  to  return  to 
their  nation,  with  full  rights  of  citizenship 
and  return  of  expropriated  property  or  full 
and  equitable  payment  for  such  proptrty 

This  proposal  U  not  a  complete  listing  of 
the  answers  to  the  world  s  problems,  how- 
ever, acted-upon  favorably  as  a  complete 
package  it  could  be  the  first  concrete  step  to 
world  peace 

Por  too  long,  the  Lssues  of  war  and  peace 
have  been  considered  on  a  limited  basis 
Only  a  comprehen.slve  approach,  with  true 
humility  and  conscientious  desire,  can  fulfill 
mankind's  mandate  for  a  life  of  peace. 

Therefore  we  prop<>se  that  these  sugges- 
tion* be  made  the  next  order  of  business 
before  the  United  Nations  General  .Assembly 
They  should  be  proposed  as  a  single  resolu- 
tion. 

The  most  urgent  problems  the  world  faces 
today  are  not  wars  for  national  prestige 
waged  on  barren  deserts  or  In  steaming 
Jungles.  The  worlds  neatest  problems  today 
are  hunger,  disease,  illiteracy  and  poverty. 
The  answers  for  these  four  problems  can 
never  be  found  while  the  worlds  major  pow- 
ers are  conc-erned  with  self-interest,  while 
fighting  may  erupt  at  any  time,  anywhere 
on  this  globe  For  these  wars  are  terribly 
wasteful  of  the  time  money,  knowledge,  and 
human  resources  needed  to  conquer  today's 
greatest  problems 

The  technical  capability  to  conquer  hunger 
and  disease  exist*,  the  'have-natlons"  of  the 
world  possess  the  financial  resources  to  ap- 
ply that  technology  Likewise,  the  developed 
nations  have  the  ability  to  eradicate  Il- 
literacy 

All  that  Is  needed  to  conquer  hunger, 
disease  and  illiteracy  is  a  redirection  and  co- 
ordination of  resources  now  being  wasted 
Once  hunger,  disease  and  illiteracy  are  con- 
quered, poverty  will  fall  by  the  wayside. 


ALARM  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  the  St. 
Louis  Post  Dispatch  of  Thur.sday.  June 
1.  1967.  contains  a  .special  feature  article 
by  William  J.  Tucker.  Jr.,  dealirw  with 
the  outstanding  record  of  Arthur  J 
Preund,  one  of  the  great  lawyers  not  only 
of  Missouri  but  a!.so  of  our  country.  It  Is 
entitled  'He  Sounded  Alarm  on  Consti- 
tution." 

The  article  discusses  the  contribution 
that  Arthur  Freund  has  made  in  helping 
to  give  the  alarm  not  only  to  the  legal 
profession  but  also  to  the  American  peo- 
ple in  respect  to  the  attempt  to  alter  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  way 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
seeks  to  nullify  the  one-man,  one-vote 
rulings  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

He  SotNDtD  .\LARM  ON  CONSTrTtTTtON — AR- 
THUR J  Freind  Has  Helped  Alert  Nation 
TO  A  Quiet  State's  Rights  Move  To  Force 
Congress   To    Call   Constitutional   Con- 

Vf.NTIU.N' 

I  By  William  J  Thicker  Jr  i 
A  St  Lktuis  lawyer  who  In  more  than  50 
years  of  practice  has  shown  great  concern 
for  preserving  the  United  States  Constitution 
can  take  satisfaction  In  having  given  the 
alarm  against  a  quiet  attempt  to  alter  the 
Constitution 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  man,  Arthur 
J  Freund  can  Uke  credit  for  alerting  legisla- 
tors judges,  law  prolessurs.  l.iwyers.  editors 
and  reporters  to  the  fact  that  32  states  have 
asked  Congress  to  call  n  constitutional  con- 
vention to  nullify  the  one-man,  one-vote  rul- 
ings of  the  Supreme  Court. 

If  two  more  states  ask  for  It,  Congress  could 
be  forced  to  convene  the  hrst  huch  conven- 
tion since  the  assembly  that  drafted  the 
Constitution  in  1787 

Freund.  as  well  as  many  other  observers.  Is 
concerned  that  those  who  oppoee  apportion- 
ing state  legislatures  solely  un  the  basis  of 
population  (one-man,  one-vote  princi- 
ple i  may  In  a  constitutional  convention  go 
beyond  merely  proposing  an  amendment  to 
permit  one  house  of  a  legislature  to  be  appor- 
tioned on  the  basis  of  geography  or  some  fac- 
tor other  than  population.  They  fear  that 
convention  delegates  might  seek  to  overturn 
other  Supreme  Court  decisions  that  appear 
to  have  encroached  on  states'  rights,  such  as 
those  prohibiting  segregation  or  prayers  In 
public  schfxils. 

A  new  drive  has  opened  In  the  Senate  to 
obtain  congressional  action  on  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  allowing  states  to 
apportion  one  legislative  house  on  a  non- 
population  basis  A  secondary  aim  of  the 
drive,  led  by  Senator  Everett  M  Dlrksen 
I  Rep  I,  Illinois,  is  to  enlist  support  for  the 
constitutional  convention  plan 

From  his  offices  on  the  twelfth  floor  of  the 
Buder  Building  looking  out  over  the  Old 
C'.urthou.se  and  the  Gateway  Arch,  Freund 
Is  keeping  close  tab  on  the  question.  He  has 
been  watching  It  ever  since  the  high  court 
entered  the  p<:»lltlcal  thicket  of  apportion- 
ment on  March  26.  1962  The  Supreme  Court 
ruled  then  that  the  federal  courts  have  the 
power  to  review  the  method  by  which  state 
legislatures  .ipportlon   their  seats 

The  decision  aroused  the  states'  rights 
champions  The  Council  of  Slate  Govern- 
ments, a  loose-knit  organization  that  backs 
such  causes,  suggested  that  state  legislatures 
adopt  a  resolution  to  .st<jp  the  Supreme  Court 
from  Interfering  with  apportionment.  The 
Ml.ssourl  Legislature  adopted  such  a  resolu- 
tion as  did  several  other  states. 

Freund,  writing  to  law  professors  and  legis- 
lators, started  to  accumulate  what  has  grown 
Into  an  enormous  file  on  the  subject  As  he 
discusses  It.  he  pulls  letters  and  articles  from 
stacks  of  material  on  his  desk  and  adjoining 
tables 

On  May  6.  1964,  the  St  Louis  Civil  Liber- 
ties Committee  gave  him  Its  annual  award 
for  his  lifelong  protection  of  Individual  lib- 
erties" and  for  "an  almost  single-handed 
struggle"  to  alert  the  public  to  the  dangers 
of  the  proposed  states'  rights  amendments- 
The  apportionment  Issue  was  brought  to 
the  fore  on  June  15,  1964,  when  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  members  of  both  houses 
of  every  state  legislature  must  be  elected  In 
a  manner  that  gives  all  voters  substantially 
equal  representation. 

The  states'  rights  forces  were  galvanized 
Into  reaction.  The  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments drafted  a  milder  proposal,  advising 
the  stales  to  petition  Congress  to  c.Ul  a  con- 
stitutional convention  to  allow  them  to  ap- 


portion  one   hotise   of   their   legislatures  on 
some  basis  other  than  population. 

From  time  tj  time  there  were  reports  m 
newspapers  on  the  progress  of  the  resolu- 
tions Six  months  after  the  one-man  one- 
vote  decision,  the  New  York  Times  said  in  a 
survey  that  16  of  the  required  34  state  legu- 
latures  had  asked  Congress  for  a  convention 
Advocates  of  the  one-man.  one-vote  doc- 
trine." the  reporter  noted,  "consider  It  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  petitions  from  an  afl- 
dltional  18  legislatures  can  be  secured" 

A  year  after  the  decision,  James  C  Mill- 
stone, a  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Post-Dispatch,  reported  that  25  states  bad 
asked  for  a  convention. 

Then  the  Issue  appeared  to  have  dropped 
from  public  view  .  .  .  but  not  from  Arthur 
Freund's  view  Early  last  January  he  was 
recovering  at  home  from  a  gallstone  opera- 
tion when  a  new.spaperman  friend  from  an- 
other city  called  on  him  They  discussed  a 
bill  In  the  Missouri  Legislature  to  rescind  the 
1963  reapportionment  resolution. 

"My  friend  remarked  that  there  was  an- 
other prop<isal  that  went  .iround  In  1965  and 
It  had  passed  the  legl.--latures  In  28  states 
Freund  said  The  man  said  that  he  had  a  Sle 
on  it  Freund  asked  him  to  look  Into  It.  say- 
ing. "Its  rather  important  that  we  know' 

"After  I  got  back  to  my  office  he  sent  me 
this  paper,  which  Is  the  genesis  of  the  whole 
damned  thing."  Freund  said,  holding  up  a 
piece  of   paper. 

It  said  that  28  state  legislatures  had 
adopted  resolutions  calling  for  a  constitu- 
tional convention.  Freund  circulated  this 
Information  to  other  newspapers  and  to  pro- 
fessors of  constitutional  law  with  whom  he 
had  been  correspyndlng 

February  came  and  nothing  happened  He 
wrote  to  educators  and  to  such  groups  a 
the  Fund  for  the  Republic  to  tell  them  ol 
the  situation 

■  Nothing  was  done."  he  said  "It  was  a  very 
frustrating  experience.  It  was  like  dropping 
a  stone  In  quicksand  and  watching  It  dis- 
appear " 

On  March  10  he  was  In  Washington  fori 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  of  C:rt. 
Practice  and  Procedure  of  the  United  State; 
Judlcl.il  Conference  When  he  w;is  havlnj 
lunch  m  the  cafeteria  of  the  Supreme  Cox; 
building.  Fred  P  Graham,  who  covers  the 
court  for  the  New  York  Times,  came  up  He 
spoke  of  receiving  Freund's  letter  about  the 
28  St  lies'  petitions 

"I  told  him  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  about 
the  States'  rights  movement  and  the  fallurt 
of  the  press  to  report  It,"  Freund  said  '1 
gave  him  my  views  on  the  dangers  of  callinj 
a  constitutional  convention. 

"Graham  got  on  It  His  story  was  pub- 
lished March  18  ilt  .said  that  32  ftate  legis- 
latures had  petitioned  for  a  convention  u: 
that  Dlrksen  was  believed  to  have  led  itf 
drive  to  make  an  end  run  around  Conpes; 
In  attempting  to  amend  the  Constltuusn 
That  cre.ited  the  explosion.  But  the  papers 
still  haven't  carried   It  in  depth. 

"I  call  It  my  Operation  Gallstone."  Freun: 
said,  "because  If  I  had  not  had  It  nothin? 
probably  would  have  been  done  " 

Freund  thinks  that  the  failure  of  th* 
press  to  bring  the  controversy  to  public  at- 
tention  has  been  alarming. 

'The  press  has  done  a  great  di.^servlce 
he  said  "It  was  In  default  In  this  matt«r- 
Jolnt  resolutions  for  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion passed  by  28  states  without  any  kno«-- 
edge  on  the  highest  levels  of  what  was  goiai 
on. 

Who  knows  what  other  thlnes  are  golsi 
on  that  the  press  doesn't  know  about'"  ^* 
a-ked 

Freund  Is  70  years  old,  bald  and  his  stron« 
features  are  tanned  He  wears  steel-nmm'' 
glasses  and  smokes  a  pipe  as  he  talks  He  saic 
that  he  doesn't  know  how  he  got  lntere«'v* 
In   constitutional   law      All    lawyers  are  »■ 
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terested  in  questions  that  arise  from  applica- 
tions of  constitutional  principles,"  he  eald. 

He  Is  absorbed  by  the  ramifications  of  the 
proposed  constitutional  convention.  "We 
have  gotten  Into  a  constitutional  maze,"  he 
said,  and  quoted  from  a  copy  of  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  '"an  eminent  law  professor  to  an  emi- 
nent Senator"  delving  into  such  questions  as 
the  validity  of  the  various  state  petitions  and 
the  scope  of  the  convention. 

No  one  knows  what  would  happen,  Freund 
said,  and  the  professor's  opinion  counts  for 
no  more  than  anyone  else's  at  this  stage. 

Freund's  respect  for  the  Constitution  is 
reflected  in  his  affection  and  admiration  for 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  especially 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren. 

He  proudly  shows  visitors  the  latest  ad- 
dition to  the  gallery  of  photographs  that 
adorn  the  walls  of  his  office.  The  new  picture 
la  a  color  photograph  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  signed  by  each  man.  They 
are  posed  informally  In  a  conference  room  of 
the  court  in  street  clothes.  Warren,  then  gov- 
ernor of  California,  served  with  Preund  on  a 
committee  on  movies,  radio  and  comic  strips 
for  the  American  Bar  Association  In  1947 
and  1948.  Freund  thinks  that  Warren  will  be 
remembered  as  a  great  Chief  Justice. 

Other  autographed  photographs  on  the 
walls  are  of  Herbert  Hoover,  Calvin  CooUdge, 
Dean  Acheson,  Wayne  L.  Morse  and  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson.  Freund's  favorite  painting  an 
early  copy  of  George  Caleb  Bingham's  "Coun- 
try Election."  dominates  one  wall. 

One  of  the  alms  of  the  bar  committee  on 
movies  was  to  counteract  the  romanticizing 
of  crime  and  ridiculing  of  lawyers.  Judges 
and  the  processes  of  law  In  movies,  on  the 
radio  and  in  the  comics. 

Freund  told  an  Interviewer  in  1950  that  a 
movie  should  be  made  of  the  book,  "The 
Just  and  the  Unjust"  by  James  Gould  Coz- 
zens.  He  said.  In  a  reporter's  words,  that  It 
gave  a  "true  portrayal  of  a  typical  lawyer — 
neither  a  sharpie  nor  a  dramatic  superman, 
but  a  fellow  who  spends  most  of  his  time  In 
the  office,  painstakingly  trying,  between  tele- 
phone calls  about  other  cases,  to  piece  to- 
gether the  truth." 

In  a  sense  that  Is  what  Arthur  Freund  has 
been  doing — quietly  and  painstakingly  try- 
ing to  find  out  what  was  going  on  In  the  re- 
apportionment controversy  and  letting  others 
know  about  it. 


FRANK  FARNER  NAMED  PRESIDENT 
OF    FEDERAL    CITY    COLLEGE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  some  days 
ago  I  made  a  brief  speech  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  which  I  criticized  offi- 
cials in  the  District  Building  and  In  the 
White  House  for  not  implementing  at  a 
faster  rate  the  legislation  passed  by  Con- 
gress last  year  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  two  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia,  one  the 
Federal  City  College,  the  other  the  Insti- 
tute for  Technical  Training.  Both  of 
these  higher  education  institutions  are 
desienod  by  the  legislation  to  provide 
educational  opportunities  to  young  men 
and  women  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
who  come  from  low-income  homes. 

In  that  speech,  I  pointed  out  that  the 
administration  at  both  the  "White  House 
and  the  District  Building  levels  had  not 
even  appointed  presidents  for  the  two 
colleges.  ^I  also  criticized  the  fact  that 
steps  had  not  been  taken  to  date  to  rent 
potential  classrooms  in  vacant  facilities 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  so  that  some 
classe.s  could  be  started  next  fall  for 
freshman  students. 

In  that  speech,  I  pointed  out  that  in 
other  areas  of  the  country  where  com- 


munity colleges  and  vocational  institu- 
tions have  been  set  up  by  State  legisla- 
tures, chambers  of  commerce  and  other 
community  groups  have  proceeded  with- 
out delay  to  obtain  temporary  quarters 
for  the  starting  of  classes  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  school  term. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  today  that  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Horsky,  who  has  been  given 
the  responsibility  by  the  administration 
to  help  to  develop  plans  for  a  Federal 
City  College,  has  advised  me  that  Mr. 
Prank  Pamer,  of  my  own  State  of 
Oregon,  has  been  named  president  of 
Federal  City  College.  I  am  delighted  with 
this  appointment  because  not  only  is 
Professor  Farner  one  of  the  most  able 
educators  in  my  State;  he  Is  also  recog- 
nized throughout  the  United  States  as  an 
exceptionally  fine  educator.  He  has  been 
associate  dean  of  the  graduate  school 
of  the  University  of  Oregon  since  1964 
and  professor  of  educational  administra- 
tion since  1966.  His  biographical  record 
of  educational  accomplishments  is  out- 
standing. 

Mr.  Horsky  has  sent  me  a  statement 
of  Mr.  Farner's  qualifications  for  the  ap- 
pointment which  has  been  awarded  him 
as  president  of  Federal  City  College, 
Washington,  B.C.  I  wish  to  thank  Mr. 
Horsky  for  sending  this  biographical  ma- 
terial to  me  and  also  to  commend  him 
for  the  steps  that  he,  his  associates,  and 
the  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  are 
taking  to  speed  plans  for  putting  Federal 
City  College  into  operation. 

I  wish  the  Record  to  show  also  that  a 
great  deal  of  progress  Is  being  made  in 
speeding  up  and  implementing  the  plans 
for  bringing  into  being  the  Institute  of 
Technical  Training  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ma- 
terial which  Mr.  Horsky  has  sent  me  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Frank  Farner  Named  President  of  Federal 
City  College 


The  Board  of  Higher  Education  announces 
the  appointment  of  Frank  Farner  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  City  College.  This  Is  the 
first  appointment  made  by  the  Board  to  the 
administration  of  the  College,  which  was 
authorized   by   the  Congr^s  late  last  year. 

President  Farner  comes  to  his  new  posi- 
tion from  the  University  of  Oregon,  where 
he  has  been  the  Associate  Dean  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  since  1964,  and  Professor  of  Edu- 
cational Administration  since  1966.  In  1965- 
1966  President  Farner  served  as  Special 
Asslsunt  to  the  President  of  the  University 
of  Connecticut  and  Acting  Director  of  Higher 
Education  for  that  State.  These  last  two 
positions  were  those  held  by  President 
Pamer  during  his  term  of  service  as  an 
Intern  in  Academic  Administration  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Council  on 
Higher  Education. 

President  Farner's  earlier  professional  his- 
tory Includes: 

Associate  Professor  of  Educational  Admin- 
istration, University  of  Oregon.  1963-1966 

Assistant  Professor  of  Educational  Admin- 
istration, University  of  California  (Berkeley) , 

1962-1963.  ,   ..^     . 

Assistant  Professor  of  Educational  Admin- 
istration, Claremont  Graduate  School,  1960- 

1962. 

Visiting  Lecturer  In  Educational  Admin- 
istration, Claremont  (Calif.)  Graduate 
School,  1957-1960. 


Principal  and  teacher,  Yoyogl  Elementary 
Tokyo  American  School,  in  the  U.S.  Army 
Dependent  Schools  System,  1953-56. 

Teacher,  High  School  Mathematics  and 
coach,  Hemet,  California,  1950-1951. 

President  Farner  has  also  served  as  a  con- 
sultant on  school  finance  and  organization 
to  a  large  number  of  California,  Oregon, 
Idaho  and  Nevada  School  Districts,  Counties 
and  Junior  Colleges. 

President  Farner  was  born  In  Denver.  Colo- 
rado, on  October  9,  1927.  His  father,  George 
K.  Pamer,  was  a  Civil  Engineer.  He  spent  his 
childhood  and  youth  in  Washington,  D.C., 
La  Crosse.  Wisconsin,  and  Los  Angeles.  He 
holds  a  B.A.  degree  in  Government  from 
Pomona  College,  Claremont,  California 
(1949)  and  an  M.A.  (1957)  and  Ph.  D.  (1960) 
in  Education  from  Claremont  Graduate 
School.  During  World  War  II  he  was  awarded 
the  Bronze  Star  for  his  service  as  a  1st  Lieu- 
tenant In  the  U.S.  Army,  Infantry,  in  the 
United  States  and  Korea.  He  now  holds  the 
rank  of  major  in  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve. 

President  Farner  was  married  in  1950  to 
Saralel  Morgan  of  Long  Beach,  California. 
They  have  three  children,  Ann,  15,  George  A., 
13  and  Mary,  11.  The  two  youngest  children 
were  bom  In  Tokyo. 

President  Farner's  salary  In  his  new  posi- 
tion will  be  $30,000  per  year.  The  Board  of 
Higher  Education  fixed  this  salary,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Commissioners,  as  directed 
by  the  Act  authorizing  the  College.  Section 
103  of  the  Act  provides  that  the  compensa- 
tion of  the  ofHcers  and  educational  em- 
ployees of  the  College  shall  be  "consistent 
with  the  public  interest  and  in  accordance 
with  rates  for  comparable  types  of  positions 
in  Uke  institutions  of  higher  education." 

Charles  A.  Horsky,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Higher  Education,  speaking  for  the  Board, 
said    that   all   members   of   the   Board   were 
elated  with  their  success  in  persuading  Dr. 
Farner  to  accept  the  position  of  President. 
"Dr.  Farner  was  unanimously  recommended 
to  us  bv  the  consulUnts  who  helped  in  the 
selection,"  Mr.  Horsky  said.  The  three  con- 
sultants were  Logan  Wilson,  President  of  the 
American    Council    on    Education,    Samuel 
Proctor,  President  of  the  Institute  for  Serv- 
ices   to    Education,    and    Russell    Thackrey, 
Executive    Secretary    of    the    Association    of 
State  Universities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges. 
"After  three  lengthy  sessions  with  Dr.  Far- 
ner. at  which  every  m.ember  of  the  Board  was 
able  to  discuss  with   him  his  proposed  ap- 
proach to  the  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  the  new  college,  every  member  of  the 
Board  Is  convinced  that  he  will  bring  to  it 
not  only  a  wealth  of  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, but  a  firm  dedication  to  the  objective 
of  the  College  to  provide  educational  oppor-  _ 
tunitles  of  the  highest  quality  while  denying  ' 
no  District  voung  person  full  opportunity  to 
achieve  the  highest  education  of  which  he 
is  capable.  The  Board  believes  that  It  speaks 
well  for  the  potential  for  education  in  the 
District  that  can  bt  provided  by  the  College 
that  it  has  been  able  to  attract  a^  person  of 
Dr.  Earner's  outstanding  abilities." 

Dr.  Logan  Wilson,  one  of  the  consultants 
who  aided  the  Board,  and  a  leading  American 
educator,  when  Informed  of  the  appointment, 
said:  "In  mv  Judgment,  the  Federal  City  Col- 
lege is  very  fortunate  in  getting  Dr.  Frank 
Farner  as  its  first  President.  He  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  promising  young 
educational  leaders  in  the  country,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  learn  of  his  appointment." 

President  Pamer  has  written  a  large  num- 
ber of  books,  articles,  consultant  reports  and 
book  reviews  on  school  finance,  school  or- 
garUzatlon,  Junior  college  administration  and 
financial  organization,  comparative  linguistic 
development,  computer  application  in  edu- 
cation, and  other  topics.  Among  his  books 
are: 

California  Local  Finance,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity Press,  1960. 
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Man-Machine  Systems  m  Education.  Har- 
per &  Row.  1966 

Thunderbird  A  History  of  fie  US.  45th 
Infantry  Dxviston,  ihe  Dtviston.  1953. 

The  Southern  California  Metropolis,  1960- 
1980.  Southern  CaUforrUa  Research  Council. 
1959. 

AjnoDg  his  anlcles  are 

"Cultaral-LlnjTJlstlc  Differences  and  Vo- 
cabulary Development."  Calif  Journal  of 
Educational  Research.  M.iy  1957 

"CompajatU'e  Achievement  of  Matched 
Groups  of  Nisei.  Mexlcan-.\merlcan  and 
Anglo  High  School  Students."  Calif.  Journal 
of  Educational  Rest-arch.  June  1959. 

"New  Methods  of  School  Financing."  The 
Tax  Digest,  Jan.  1959 

"Equalization  of  Educational  Opportunity 
Through  Fiscal  Reform."  Proceedings  of  the 
National  Tax  Confer-^nce.  Seattle.  Aug    1961 

President  Farner  Is  presently  serving  on 
active  duty  in  the  U  S.  .^rmy  Reserve  In 
Seattle.  Washington  Following  that,  he  will 
conclude  his  summer  teaching  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon,  and  e.xpects  to  arrive  In  Wash- 
ington about  August  15  His  family  expects 
to  Join  him  before  Labor  Day 


INTEREST  EQUALIZATION  TAX  EX- 
TENSION ACT  OF   1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH  R.  6098'  to  provide  an  ex- 
'  tension  or  the  Interest  equalization  tax. 
and  for  other  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri  obtained  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri   I  yield 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today.  It  stand 
In  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS BROOKE  AND  FANNIN  AND 
FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  prayer  and  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  tomorrow,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr 
Brooke]  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  following  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  fMr  Fannin  1  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  following 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments limited  to  3  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  indeed, 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Do  I 
understand  correctly  that  there  will  be 
no  further  action  on  the  pending  bill 
today? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  correct 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mls.soun 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  will 
suspend  until  order  is  restored. 

The  Senator  from  Mlssouii  may 
proceed 

WIRETAPPING 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
on  May  23.  I  made  a  brief  statement  in 
the  Senate  ret,'arding  the  article  pub- 
lished in  the  May  26  issue  of  Life  which 
attempts  to  di-scredlt  both  me  and  the 
Investigation  of  the  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure  Subcommittee  Into 
Government  snooping.  Today,  I  intend  to 
comment  In  more  detail. 

The  thrust  of  the  Life  article  Is  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure,  of  which  I  have  been 
chairman  since  1963.  has  made  Its  Inves- 
tigations and  come  to  Its  "conclusions" 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Teamsters 
Union. 

More  specifically,  the  magazine  says 
that  Mr.  Sidney  Zagrl.  a  lobbyist  for  the 
Teamsters,  now  deceased,  suggested  the 
Investigation.  The  avowed  purpose,  ac- 
cording to  Life  magazine,  was  to  develop 
Information  to  keep  Jimmy  Hoffa  out  of 
prison  and.  or.  If  Imprisoned,  get  him 
released  from  prison. 

Life  says: 

For  the  last  three  months  Life  has  been 
investigating  the  Long-Hoffa  association  and 
has  reached   these   conclusions: 

1.  Senator  Long  was  strongly  Influenced 
to  take  up  the  investigations  of  Federal 
snooping  by  friends  who  were  high  in  the 
Teamster  hier.trchy 

2  Senator  Long's  hearings  have  blunted 
the  Justice  Departments  Organized  Crime 
Drive  by  discrediting  its  participating  gov- 
ernmental agencies  in  particular  the  Inter- 
nal  Revenue  Service 

3  Senator  Long  has  misused  his  investi- 
gating Subcommittee-  first  as  an  Instru- 
ment for  trying  to  keep  Jimmy  Hoffa  out  of 
prison:  subsequently,  for  trying  to  get  Hoffa's 
conviction  reversed 

4.  Senator  Long,  who  says  he  has  not  been 
in  active  law  practice  since  the  mtd-1950's. 
was  paid  J48  000  for  legal  services  by  a  close 
personal  friend  the  chief  counsel  for  Jimmy 
Hoffa.  during  1963  and  1964  These  were  the 
years  immediately  preceding  the  opening  of 
the   subcommittee   hearings 

A  reading  of  the  full  article  shows 
the.se  conclusions  rely  on  Inference  and 
innuendo,  and  are  solely  the  conclusions 
of  Life  magazine 

Mr  "President.  It  Is  well  understood  by 
everyone  who  has  faced  the  problem  that 
It  Is  most  difficult  to  overcome  Inference 
and  innuendo  and  prove  a  negative  con- 
dition 

Certainly  to  refute  a  magazine  article 
with  a  general  circulation  of  7  or  8  mil- 


lion copies  each  week  is  especially  diffi- 
cult, for  it  Is  virtually  impossible  to  reach 
such  an  audience. 

In  my  rebuttal  today.  I  shall  reply 
primarily  on  official  records  of  the  Senate 
and  I  shall  quote  from  those  records  to 
Indicate  fully  and  completely  that  the 
Teamsters  Union  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  planning  or  execution  of  our  investi- 
gation. 

Nor  did  any  other  person  or  group 
have  a  significant  part  in  the  Initiation 
of  our  Investigations — with  one  excep- 
tion. That  exception.  Mr.  President,  was 
Life's  sister  publication  Time  magazine, 
which  not  only  played  a  supporting  role, 
but  served  as  a  catalyst  which  caused 
our  subcommittee  to  ro  forward  with 
the  investigation  into  Government  eaves- 
dropping. 

Unfortunately,  the  material  and  the 
facts  which  I  present  may  provide  less 
exciting  reading  than  the  "conclusions" 
drawn  by  Life  magazine. 

Nevertheless.  I  believe  it  is  important 
that  this  presentation  be  made. 

First.  Mr.  President,  let  me  give  some 
authentic  background  and  go  back  spe- 
cifically Into  the  period  in  which  I  be- 
came directly  concerned  with  this  whole 
matter  of  the  Invasion  of  privacy. 

Senator  Tom  Hennlngs.  of  Missouri, 
whom  I  succeeded  to  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  conducted  an  investi- 
gation of  wiretapping,  eavesdropping  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights  while  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcom- 
mittee. The  investigation  by  Senator 
Hennlngs"  subcommittee  In  1958  and 
1959  dealt  mostly  with  the  status  of  the 
law  and  the  effect  of  such  snooping  on 
Individual  rights.  However,  it  also  re- 
vealed a  great  amount  of  invasion  of 
the  privacy  of  American  citizens. 

In  1961  I  was  appointed  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Rights  Subcommittee  of 
which  Senator  Ervin  was  and  is  chair- 
man. Four  bills  dealing  with  wiretapping 
and  electronic  eavesdropping  were  In- 
troduced that  year  and  the  Constitu- 
tional Rights  Subcommittee  held  public 
hearings  on  them  on  May  9  through 
May  12.  1961.  Each  of  these  bills  would 
have  authorized  some  law  enforcement 
wiretapping  under  certain  conditions. 

Several  weeks  later,  it  was  suggested 
that  the  subcommittee  favorably  re- 
port one  of  the  measures.  S.  1086.  to  the 
full  Judiciary  Committee  without  a  for- 
mal executive  meeting.  On  August  11, 
1961,  Senator  John  A.  Carroll  and  I  by 
a  joint  letter  to  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man expressed  our  opposition  to  thl5 
procedure.  We  said: 

We  believe  this  bill  raises  substantial  con- 
stitutional questions  which  should  be  furthe- 
considered  by  the  Subcommittee  Tlie  Con 
gress  must  proceed  with  utmost  cautlop 
when  conslderlne  a  bill  which  would  mak" 
.<;uch  a  significant  change  In  our  law 

Since  1934.  it  has  been  unlawful  for  anyone 
t<i  Intercept  and  divulge  wire  and  radio 
communications  This  bill  would  drastically 
change  the  present  prohibition  by  allowing 
state  and  local  law  enforcement  officials  to 
wiretap  in  compliance  with  state  law  pro- 
vided   certain    general    restrictions   are  met. 

In  the  consideration  of  legislation  of  such 
consequence,  the  Congress  should  strlctW 
adhere  to  its  rules  of  procedure. 

We.  therefore,  respectfully  object  to  Sub- 
committee action  being  taken  on  S    1086  by 
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„,i  It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  If  any 
^tion  is  taken  on  this  bill.  It  should  be  in 
executive  session  of  the  Subcommittee  duly 
called  and  with  a  quorum  present. 

Subsequently,  a  meeting  was  held  and 
S  1086  was  approved  by  the  subcommit- 
tee vi-lth  amendments.  Senator  Carroll 
and  I  continued  our  opposition  to  the 
measure  and  voted  against  it.  Certainly 
this  action  on  my  part  precedes  by  some 
time  any  wiretap  question  involving  Mr. 
Hoffa  Our  feeling  at  that  time  as  later 
had  nothing  to  do  with  any  Individual. 
It  had  to  do  with  what  we  believed  were 
the  rights  of  free  citizens  living  in  a  free 
wictv 

Mr.  President,  S.  1086  was  placed  on 
the  agenda  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
where  it  remained  when  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  recom- 
mended a  wiretap  bUl  to  the  Congress  in 
February  1962.  This  bill  would  have  au- 
thorized wiretapping  by  both  Federal 
and  State  law-enforcement  officials  un- 
der certain  conditions. 

The  full  Judiciary  Committee  com- 
menced hearings  on  the  bill  on  March  29, 
1962.  The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy  1  was  then  Attorney  General, 
and  he  was  the  leadoff  witness. 

I  quote  from  the  printed  hearing  rec- 
ord some  of  the  comments  which  I  made 
at  that  time  in  my  questioning  of  the 
Attorney  General : 

It  has  been  suggested  that  there  Is  a  great 
amount  of  Invasion  of  private  rights  now  by 
wiretapping,  and  apparently  one  of  the  argu- 
ments for  this  proposed  legislation  Is  this 
would  stop  that. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  If  we  do  have 
these  violations  now  that  It  Is  necessary  to 
pass  a  bill  of  this  kind  to  stop  that  type  of 
violation.  It  looks  to  me  like  it  Is  just  a  sim- 
ple matter.  I  understood  you  to  say  earlier  in 
the  discussion  that  It  Is  the  divulging  of  the 
word  that  you  hear  that  is  a  violation  now. 
Would  It  not  be  possible  Just  to  make  the 
tap  itself  a  violation,  which  would  be  a  rather 
simple  matter,  by  legislative  action. 

On  page  36  of  the  record,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  asked  the  Attorney  General: 

This  bill  as  proposed  would  allow  Federal 
otBcers  to  wiretap.  Isn't  that  a  complete  over- 
rtding  of  the  policy  of  those  States  to  protect 
the  privacy  of  telephone  conversations  of 
people  In  the  respective  States? 

At  page  37,  Mr.  President,  I  said: 
General,  the  whole  thing  bolls  down  to 
whether  there  Is  a  sufficient  need  and  BUffl- 
clent  Justification  In  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  criminals— whether  this  assistance  Is 
of  enough  Importance  to  override  the  viola- 
tion of  individual  rights.  That  Is  the  crux  of 
the  whole  matter.  Is  It  not? 

To  this  Attorney  General  Kennedy  re- 
plied, "Yes." 

I  then  said: 

And  there  Is  the  possibility  that  If  It  was 
not  administered  very  strictly  and  very  care- 
fully, that  It  would  branch  over  Into  other 
fields. 

Attorney  General  Kennedy  said: 
We  have  attempted  to  put  such  strict  lim- 
itations In  this  legislation  that  I  don't  see 
how  It  is  really  possible. 

I  then  said: 

General,  we  have  always  held  In  our  courts 
that  a  communication  between  a  man  and  a 
*lfe  Is  highly  privileged,  between  a  doctor 
and  his  patient,  between  a  lawyer  and  his 


client.  These  are  highly  privileged  conamunl- 
catlons. 

Following  along  the  line  of  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  was  telklng  about  a  min- 
ute ago,  he  would  be  tapping  one  Individual 
there  but  other  people  would  be  Involved. 
Actually  If  there  was  a  booth  in  Washington 
and  a  telephone  call  comes  Into  that  booth 
from  Chicago,  or  from  St.  Louis,  you  are  In 
reality  tapping  another  telephone  In  that 
too.  are  you  not? 

To  which  Attorney  General  Kennedy 
replied : 

You  would  be  tapping  all  of  the  conver- 
sations. 

Attorney  General  Kennedy  admitted 
that  this  was  the  situation.  I  then  said: 
And  whether  It  was  the  Individual  you  were 
looking  for,  or  the  evidence  you  were  looking 
for  against  him,  that  you  had  your  order 
for,  a  man  and  his  wife,  or  a  man  and  a 
doctor,  If  they  were  talking  on  those  lines, 
you  would  actually  be  Invading  their  privacy, 
would  you  not? 

Attorney  General  Kennedy  replied: 
That  Is  correct. 


Administrative  Procedure  Act,  sponsored 
by  Senator  Dirksen  and  me.  The  annual 
report  of  the  subcommittee  filed  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1964 — Senate  Report  No.  929, 
88th  Congress,  second  session — shows 
factually  what  the  subcommittee  was 
doing  during  the  first  of  the  2  years  that 
we  were  allegedly  trying  to  help  Mr. 
Hoffa. 

Not  one  word  in  the  report  refers  to 
wiretapping  or  other  electronic  eaves- 
dropping. 

The  real  story  of  the  subcommittee  in- 
vestigation of  wiretapping  and  eaves- 
dropping, Mr.  President,  does  not  begin 
until  March  6,  1964.  when  an  extensive 
article  appeared  in  Time  magazine  under 
the  heading  of  "Science."  It  was  entitled 
"Bug  Thy  Neighbor." 

Let  me  quote  a  few  paragraphs  from 
the  Time  magazine  article  of  that  date. 
I  do  so  because  this  becomes  very  Im- 
portant to  any  consideration  of  Life's 
conclusions  of  where  our  studies  origi- 
nated and  who  made  the  suggestions. 
I  read  as  follows: 


These  hearings  led  me   to   begin   a 
thorough  and  detailed  study  of  wiretap- 
ping  and   electronic  eavesdroping  and 
their  history.  Nation  magazine  in  Its  July 
14,  1962,  issue  published  an  article  I  had 
written,  and  In  August,  Focus/Midwest, 
a  magazine  published  In  Missouri  and 
Illinois,  published  another  article  by  me. 
Both  articles  expressed  the  gravest  con- 
cern over  law-enforcement  wiretapping 
and  its  effect  on  privacy.  Both  opposed 
the  authorization  of  police  wiretapping. 
In  the  spring  of  1962.  an  Investigative 
technique  known  as  a  mail  cover  was 
brought  to  my  attention  because  of  the 
interest  I  had  shown  in  privacy.   On 
June  14,  1962,  I  wrote  the  Postmaster 
General  requesting  a  full  report  on  this 
technique  and  Its  use.  On  July  17,  1962, 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  replied  in  some  detaU.  Then, 
on  August  3, 1  made  a  lengthy  statement 
in  the  Senate  on  mail  covers  calling  for 
an  end  to  their  use  or  in  the  alternative 
the  establishment  of  strict  controls  on 

their  use.  .     ..,.     x,    .. 

On  June  28,  1963,  I  wrote  the  Post- 
master General  again,  inquiring  as  to 
whether  any  action  had  been  taken  re- 
garding this  practice,  and  on  August  14, 
I  was  informed  by  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  the  situa- 
tion was  the  same.  Later  in  the  year,  a 
new  Postmaster  General  was  appointed, 
and  on  November  1,  I  wrote  Postmaster 
General  Gronouskl  on  the  subject.  He 
replied  almost  immediately  saying  he 
would  look  into  the  situation.  No  action 
was  forthcoming  so  on  March  11,  1964 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
mail  covers.  Subsequently,  in  June  1964, 
Frontier  magazine  published  an  article  I 
had  written  on  mail  covers. 

Moving  back  to  March  1963, 1  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Administrative  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure. ,         ^  ,, 

During  the  year  1963,  the  subcommit- 
tee spent  considerable  time  working  on  a 
freedom  of  information  bill  which  I 
sponsored  and  which  subsequently  was 
successfully  passed  though  the  Senate. 

The  subcommittee  also  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  on  a  general  revision  of  the 


Eavesdropping  may  not  be  nice,  but  It  gets 
niftier  all  the  time.  From  gleaming  elec- 
tronics factories  and  grubby  back-street 
workshops  has  come  an  ever-subtler  array  of 
"surveillance  instruments"  to  penetrate  the 
Individual's  privacy. 

Many  police  forces  have  elaborate  elec- 
tronic departments.  Clandestine  eavesdrop- 
ping has  featured  Increasingly  In  blg-tlme 
legal  battles.  Including  the  Bobby  Baker 
hearings  in  Washington  and  Prank  Sinatra. 
Jr.'s  kidnaping  case.  Not  too  unhappily.  An- 
drew J.  Palermo,  chief  Investigator  for  Bos- 
ton's Central  Secret  Service  Bureau,  allows: 
"Nobody   is  safe   anywhere." 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  call  attention  to 
the  key  statement  in  Time  magazine, 
which  not  only  aroused  our  curiosity,  but 
which  caused  us  to  promptly  begin  to 
make  inquiries.  I  quote  again  from  Time 
magazine: 

The  Federal  Government  alone  Is  believed 
to  buy  about  $20  million  worth  of  bugging 
gear  a  year.  Moreover,  this  total  does  not  in- 
clude all  purchases  by  the  bug-Infested  CIA, 
which  likes  to  shop  through  dummy 
agencies. 

The  rest  of  the  Time  article  then  goes 
on  to  give  great  detailed  descriptions  in- 
cluding photographs  and  diagrams  of 
how  bugging  and  eavesdropping  take 
place.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  the  article 
be  printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  as 
an  appendix. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  charge  that  $20  million  per  year  was 
being  spent  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  wiretap  and  electronic  buggmg  de- 
vices was  a  matter  of  great  concern  to 
the  subcommittee. 

This  concern  was  documented  on 
March  10,  1965,  in  Senate  Report  No. 
119 — 89th  Congress,  first  session — a  re- 
port to  the  Senate  on  the  work  of  the 
subcommittee  for  the  year  1964.  This  re- 
port dealt  primarily  with  freedom  of 
information  and  other  matters  which 
the  subcommittee  had  been  working  on. 
On  page  7,  however,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  report  under  the  heading  "Eaves- 
dropping." it  stated  the  following  with 
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respect  to  the  beginning  of  the\nvestiga- 
tion  of  Government  snooping 

Stm  another  area  of  the  administrative 
proceea  on  which  the  Subcommittee  has  be- 
gun •ome  preliminary  work  is  in  attempting 
to  measure  the  extent  that  highly  sophisti- 
cated electronic  eavesdropping  equipment  Is 
usM  by  the  Federal  a^'?ncles  both  Internally 
and  In  dealing  with  the  public  This  might 
affect  the  manner  of  revising  several  areas 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  Section 
6(b(  deals  with  agency  inveetlgatloas  and 
investigatory  techniques  Similarly,  section 
7(01  covers  evidentiary  matters  and  cou'.d 
be  amended  as  to  require  exclusion  of  any 
evidence  obtained  by  means  of  electronic 
eavesdropping  or  wiretapping  The  law  on 
the  subject  is  extremely  vague  It  Is  hoped 
that  the  Investigation  will  result  In  the  dis- 
covery of  some  viseful   yardsticks 

To  date,  the  Subcommittee  has  been  able 
to  do  Uttle  more  than  become  acquainted 
wtth  the  state  of  the  art.  and  uncover  posi- 
tive evidence  that  l.irge  sums  of  money  are 
being  spent  by  certain  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
eavesdropping  equipment  A  comprehensive 
questionnaire  on  invasions  of  privacy  has 
been  sent  to  the  depirtmen's  and  agencies 
In  an  effort  to  develop  as  many  facts  as  pos- 
sible on   this  subject 

In  September  of  1964.  the  subcom- 
mittee devised  and  sent  to  all  govern- 
ment agencies  the  above-referred-to 
questionnaire.  The  questionnaire  asked 
specific  questions  of  each  Government 
agency  in  the  following  categories: 

First.  Use  of  recording  devices  in  the 
telephone  system 

Second.  The  use  of  electronic  devices 
generally 
Third.  Special  observation  equipment. 
Fourth.  Mail  covers 
Filth.  Security  forces 
Sixth.  Privacy  of  employees. 
Seventh.   Rules  and   regulations  gov- 
erning the  use  of  electronic  equipment, 
wiretapping,  eavesdropping,  mail  cover.s, 
and  so  forth 

The  questions  in  the  questionnaire. 
specifically  ask  what  the  agencies  were 
using,  what  they  were  doing  with  this 
material,  where  they  were  obtained,  how- 
much  they  cost,  and  from  whom  they 
were  purchased  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  question- 
naire and  a  list  of  the  agencies  to  which 
it  was  sent  be  printed  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks  as  an  appendix. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr  Hot- 
LiNcs  in  the  chair ' .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered 
I  See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Most  depart- 
ments filled  the  questionnaires  out 
promptly  and  returned  them.  There  were 
several  noticeable  exceptions,  however 
One  was  the  Internal  Revenue  Senice. 
In  the  meantime,  a  large  file  of  com- 
plaints against  various  agencies  regard- 
ing the  invasion  of  privacy  had  begun 
to  acciunulate.  The  subcommittee,  of 
course,  checked  very  carefully  the  results 
of  the  questionnaires,  and  on  Fcbruaiy 
18.  1965.  the  subcommittee  opened  public 
hearings  on  electronic  eavesdropping. 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  here  presented 
I  believe  show  clearly  the  reason  why  the 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
Subcommittee  began  lis  investigation  of 
wiretapping,  eavesdropping,  mail  covers, 
and  other  government  practices  that  in- 
vade    privacy      The     Teamster     Union 


played  no  part  whatsoever.  Rather,  it 
was  due  to  a  lontjistanding  concern  for 
privacy  and  mformation  indicating  ex- 
tensive invasions  of  privacy  by  govern- 
ment agencies.  Thus,  Life's  conclusion 
No.  1  that  I  was  strongly  influenced  to 
lake  up  the  investigation  by  friends  high 
in  the  Teamster  hierachy  is  completely 
invalid. 

Conclusion  No.  2  suffers  the  same  de- 
ficiency as  No  1,  a  complete  lack  of 
validity  This  conclusion  chaii^es  that 
the  subcommittee  hearings  have  blunted 
the  Justice  Department's  organized 
crime  drive  by  di.screditmg  its  partici- 
pating governmental  agencies — in  par- 
ticular, the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

In  opening  the  subcommittee  investi- 
gative hearings  on  February  18.  1965.  I 
tried  in  my  statement  to  establish  an 
objective  tone  for  the  hearings  which  I 
believe  we  followed  throughout  the  in- 
vestigation My  opening  statement,  In 
part,  said: 

This  morning  the  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure  begins 
hearings  on  alleged  invasions  of  privacy  by 
federal  agencies  Let  me  stress  the  word 
•alleged."  because  many  of  the  accusations 
which  may  have  been  made,  both  by  gov- 
ernment employes  and  members  of  the  pub- 
lic, have  not  yet  been  proved 

Let  me  also  stress  the  point  fiat  many  of 
the  practices  and  procedures  which  some 
people  allege  to  be  unwarranted  and  un- 
necessary Invasions  of  privacy  are  stiunchly 
defended  by  their  users  as  both  WBrranted 
and  necessary  Indeed.  Indispensable,  as  tools 
of   law   enforcement 

In  a  free  society,  we  must  maintain  a 
balance,  and  that  Is  what  these  hearings 
are  all  about 

It  Is  certainly  not  our  purpose  to  harm 
law   enforcement 

We  are  attempting  to  get  as  complete  a 
picture  as  possible  of  government  surveil- 
lance techniques,  but  this  Is  somewhat  like 
putting  together  a  gigantic  Jigsaw  puzzle 
F.ach  Individual  piece  m  ly  be  Innocent 
enough  In  appearance,  but  the  finished  pic- 
ture may  be    Big  Brother  " 

L'p  to  this  point,  this  Subcommittee  has 
confined  its  examination  to  only  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  snooping  problem  We  have 
not  looked  into  il)  industrial  spying.  i2i 
labor  spying.  i3i  private-eye  spying,  or  (4i 
state  and  local  law  enforcement  spying  In 
fact,  we  have  looked  Into  only  a  minor  frac- 
tion of  federal  law  enforcement  activities; 
so  far,  we  ha\-e  examined  Into  the  methods 
of  only  the  non-security  community;  wo 
have  not  li->oked  at  the  surveillance  te<.-h- 
nlques  of  such  agencies  as  the  FBI.  CIA.  mili- 
tary intelligence,  and  so  forth  I  am  not 
saving  that  such  an  investigation  should  not 
or  will  not  be  made,  only  that  It  has  not 
been  made  and  our  findings  must  be  In- 
terpreted   accordingly 

This  Subcommittee  shall  call  many  wit- 
nesses before  It  is  finished  with  this  Inves- 
tigation We  will  not  be  concerned  with  the 
deeds  or  misdeeds  of  these  individuals,  or 
their  popularity  or  unpopularity.  Under  our 
system  of  government,  as  we  have  known  It 
f  >r  almost  200  years,  our  c  institutional  guar- 
antees are  equally  available  to  the  guilty  as 
to  the  innocent,  to  the  unpopular  as  to  the 
popular  The  rights  of  none  of  us  are  any 
stronger  than  the  rights  of  any  one  of  us. 

To  this  point  our  Investigation  has  la- 
bored under  a  mmiber  of  handicaps  which 
we  have  attempted  to  overcome 

We  are  Investigating  an  area  ab<;)ut  which 
few  people  wish  to  Uilk.  We  have  attempted 
to  remedy  this  situation  by  the  use  of  per- 
sistence and  patience 

We  have  been  refused  specific  Information 
by    at   le.ist    two   departments.   We   hope   to 


persuade  these  departments  of  the  rtght- 
eousness  of  our  cause  and  our  need  for  this 
Information 

We  are  cognizant  that  there  are  function! 
within  the  government  of  a  highly  sensitive 
nature  and  we  have  no  Intention  of  tlis- 
rupting  them  Tlie  use  of  these  devices  lo 
sensitive  areas  may  well  be  nece.^sary,  prop- 
erly  controlled,   and   non-ofTensive, 

We  have  attempted  to  acquaint  ourselvw 
with  the  "state  of  the  art"  of  snooping 
equipment  This  Is  a  good  starting  point  !or 
our  hearings  today.  As  will  be  demonstrate; 
In  the  hands  of  a  competent  operator,  these 
Insidious  devices  spell  an  end  to  the  per- 
sonal and  business  privacy  of  anyone 
brought  Into  their  range 

Unfortunately,  In  this  whole  area  of  in- 
vasions of  privacy,  we  are  In  both  a  legl 
desert  and  a  legal  Jungle — a  legal  desert  be- 
cause of  the  sparslty  of  law;  a  legal  Jungle 
because  of  the  conflicting  nature  of  suci 
law  which  exists  Any  light  which  we  may 
shed  on  this  problem  will  be  helpful. 

During  the  next  two  weeks  we  hope  to 
examine  Into  certain  specific  Invasions  o: 
privacy  which  have  been  widely  employed 
by  the  Post  Office  Department.  Thereafter 
as  lime  permits,  we  shall  look  Into  the  prac- 
tices of  a  number  of  federal  departments 
and  agencies  The  subject  Is  a  very  broad 
one.  and  It  Is  our  Intention  to  cover  It  thor- 
oughly 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  opening 
statement  be  printed  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks  as  an  appendix. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  3.' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri  At  the  time 
the  hearings  opened,  we  did  not  expec' 
serious  obstruction  from  any  Government 
agencies.  We  were  shocked  when  we 
began  to  have  a  series  of  problems  with 
the  Liternal  Revenue  Service,  with  the 
Food  and  Drug  Adminkstration,  and  wltl'i 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service,  In 
March  1965,  filed  a  partially  filled  out 
questionnaire.  Later  it  admitted  that  the 
contenUs  were  not  true,  and  we  author- 
ized them  to  make  such  corrections  as 
they  might. 

Mr  President,  on  Wednesday,  July  12. 
1967,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  aft«r 
2 '2  years  finally  -sent  us  Us  "completed 
questionnaire."  This  attitude  has  marked 
our  relations  with  IRS  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  ye: 
to   furnish   us   with   the  following: 

First  The  official  diaries  of  selected 
special  agents  who  engaged  m  electronic 
eavesdropping,  requested  of  the  Diterna. 
Revenue  Service  in  February  1965. 

Second  Affidavits  submitted  to  the  IR5 
Commi.ssioner  by  special  agents,  re- 
quested June  28,  1965. 

Third  Subcommittee  questionnaire  c. 
September  2,  1965.  designed  to  be  filW 
out  by  individual  agents  with  specia. 
electronic  training,  submitted  to  IRS 
Commi.ssioner,  September  1965 

Fourth  List  of  persons  tried  and  con- 
victed under  the  orcani/ed  crime  drive 
requested  December  1964,  and  re-re- 
quested December  1965 

Fifth  In  late  1965,  we  asked  for  the 
results  of  the  IRS  In.>pection  Divisions 
investigation  of  IRS  use  of  electronic 
eave.sdropping.  The  Investigation  had 
been  announced  by  Commissioner  Cohen 
on  July  13.  1965.  Mr.  Cohen  had  said  that 
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he  wanted  this  information  and  would 
"let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may."  We 
have  not  received  this  information  and 
there  Is  no  Indication  yet  when  we  shall 
receive  it. 

As  noted  above,  on  September  2,  1965, 
we  submitted  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Commissioner  a  questionnaire  to  be 
filled  out  by  IRS  agents  on  their  personal 
use  of  electronic  surveillance  equipment. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  an- 
nounced that  it  would  not  distribute  this 
questionnaire  to  its  special  agents,  and, 
to  date,  it  has  continued  to  refuse. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the 
questions  asked: 

Have  vou  entered  private  property  without 
a  court"  order  and  without  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  the  occupant,  owner  or  lessee 
to  tap  a  telephone.  Install  a  bug.  examine 
flies  papers  or  other  records,  or  for  any 
other  purposes,  since  January  1,  1958?  If  so, 
supply  the  following  Information  for  each 
such  entry. 


This  question  is  one  which  is  vital  to 
the  freedom  of  every  individual  citizen 
guaranteed  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  questionnaire 
and  the  letter  of  transmittal  to  Commis- 
sioner Cohen  be  printed  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks  as  an  appendix. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  4.» 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
Life  magazine  has  attempted  to  make 
much  of  alleged  "persecution"  of  agents 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  by  mem- 
bers of  our  subcommittee  staff.  In  the 
article  in  question,  there  appears  a  pho- 
tograph of  Mr.  Bernard  Fensterwald,  Jr„ 
counsel  for  our  subcommittee.  It  says: 

Mr.  Fensterwald  worked  zealously  to  dis- 
credit federal  crime  Investigators. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  con- 
stantly refused  to  give  us  information 
which  the  committee  believes  it  legiti- 
mately is  entitled  to.  When  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  refused  to  give  us  this 
information,  then,  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit there  was  no  other  way  open  for  us 
to  get  this  information  other  than  to  put 
individual  agents  on  the  witness  stand 
under  oath  and  to  inquire  of  them 
whether  or  not  they  had  unlawfully  in- 
vaded the  privacy  of  individual  citizens 
and  for  what  purposes. 

In  the  course  of  our  examination  of 
IRS  activities,  we  found,  for  example, 
that  among  the  training  given  to  IRS 
agents,  in  addition  to  what  amounts  to 
a  complete  course  in  electronic  bugging, 
they  are  taught  how  to  pick  locks. 

In  the  course  of  questioning  IRS 
Agent  Charles  D.  Lindsay  to  determine 
why  the  IRS  needed  to  teach  their 
agents  how  to  pick  locks,  Mr.  Lindsay 
said  they  did  not  furnish  him  a  set  of 
lock  picks,  but  he  consequently  acquired 
what  amounts  to  a  set  of  burglar  tools 
after  attending  a  convention  of  lock- 
smiths. 

As  we  persisted  in  trying  to  find  out 
why  Mr.  Lindsay  had  these  tools  and 
for  what  purpose  he  used  them,  he  said: 

Outside  of  my  own  desk  lock  and  trying 
to  empty  file  cabinets  and  what  not.  It  was 
a  waste  of  money. 


There  were  many  such  things  as  this 
that  puzzled  us  and  aroused  more  than 
our  curiosity. 

Mr.  Lindsay  could  deny  with  a  straight 
face  that  he  imlawfully  vised  the  infor- 
mation he  acquired  at  the  school  for 
Treasury  agents,  but  what  could  be  the 
purpose  of  teaching  such  things  to 
Treasury  agents  unless  it  was  intended 
that  the  information  be  used. 

It  was  extremely  difficult  to  obtain 
specific  information  from  these  agents 
and  if  persistent  questioning  to  find  out 
what  laws  were  being  violated  could  be 
interpreted  to  be  "worked  zealously  to 
discredit  Federal  crime  investigators," 
then  the  subcommittee  was  guilty  at 
least  in  the  eyes  of  Life  magazine.  The 
subcommittee  worked  very  hard  to  put 
into  the  public  record  the  extent  of 
illegal  electronic  eavesdropping  by  Fed- 
eral agents,  as  this  was  a  key  part  of  our 
investigation. 

Mr.  President,  along  with  its  "com- 
pleted questionnaire"  filed  with  the  sub- 
committee on  July  12,  IRS  submitted  a 
letter  and  enclosures  setting  out  the  find- 
ings of  the  special  Treasury  Department 
board  which  inquired  into  IRS  use  of 
electronics  devices.  The  letter  stated  the 
findings  of  the  board  confirmed  the  mat- 
ters developed  before  the  subcommittee. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  letter  and 
enclosures  contained  no  information  to 
back  up  the  figures  and  tables  presented. 
Thus,  there  still  remains  an  information 
gap.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks  as  an  appendix. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  5.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  one  central  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  heading  and  directing 
the  Government's  drive  against  organized 
crime.  That  agency  is  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment which,  of  course,  includes  the  FBI. 
There  is  no  one  in  this  country  who 
can  better  inform  us  as  to  the  fight 
against  crime  than  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Mr. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

The  following  is  the  full  text  of  a  letter 
written  to  me  by  Director  Hoover  with 
respect  to  our  investigation : 


jANtJARY  20,   1966. 

Hon.  Edward  V.  Long, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  I  would  like  to  express. 
on  behalf  of  my  associates  and  myself,  our 
appreciation  for  the  close  examination  which 
you  and  your  staff  made  of  our  procedures 
concerning  the  use  of  electronic  listening 
devices  in  connection  with  our  Investigative 
operations. 

Your  inquiries  In  this  regard  were  certainly 
marked  by  complete  objectivity  and  fairness 
In  developing  a  full  and  complete  picture  of 
our  use  of  these  techniques. 

As  you  well  know  from  these  exhaustive 
studies,  as  well  aa  conferences  with  our  rep- 
resentatives, both  at  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation headquarters  and  in  Senate  of- 
fices, the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation's 
policies  and  procedures  throughout  the  years 
have  been  such  as  to  completely  preclude  any 
uncontrolled  or  unwarranted  use  of  such 
devices. 

As  you  have  determined  in  your  penetra- 
tive Inquiry,  we  have  restricted  and  limited 


the  use  of  these  techniques  to  only  the  most 
serious  situations  Involving  the  national  se- 
curity and  the  Investigations  of  heinous 
crimes  wherein  human  life  and  the  welfare 
of  our  citizens  are  at  stake,  and  In  conspir- 
acies and  the  atrocious  crimes  of  violence 
peri>etrated  or  plotted  by  key  hoodlum  lead- 
ers of  the  organized  underworld.  With  re- 
spect to  wiretapping,  this  technique  has  only 
been  utilized  In  situations  Involving  the  na- 
tional security  and  In  kidnaping  and  extor- 
tion Investigations.  These  policies  and  proce- 
dures have,  of  course,  been  approved  by  vari- 
ous Attorneys  General  down  through  the 
years. 

All  of  us  consider  It  a  welcome  opportunity 
to  have  had  the  privilege  of  working  with 
you  and  your  staff.  I  am  certainly  in  accord 
with  the  objectives  of  your  Committee  to 
establish  safeguards  and  proper  controls 
which  win  preclude  the  uncontrolled  and 
indiscriminate  use  of  these  investigative  tech- 
niques. 

We  consider  the  searching  inquiries  made 
by  you  completely  Justified  and,  therefore,  we 
were  happy  to  submit  our  procedures  for  your 
close  scrutiny.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  have 
been  of  service  to  you  In  this  connection. 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Please  note,  Mr.  President,  that  Mr. 
Hoover  said: 

We  consider  the  searching  Inquiries  made 
by  you  completely  Justified,  and,  therefore, 
we  were  happy  to  submit  our  procedures  for 
your  close  scrutiny. 

Further.  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  Mr,  Hoover  said: 

I  am  certainly  In  accord  with  the  objec- 
tives of  your  Committee  to  establish  safe- 
guards and  proper  controls  which  will  pre- 
clude the  uncontrolled  and  Indiscriminate 
use  of  these  Investigative  techniques. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  most  everyone 
would  agree  that  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoo- 
ver is  a  more  competent  authority  than 
Life  magazine  on  whether  or  not  we  have 
"blunted  the  Justice  Department's  orga- 
nized crime  drive  by  discrediting  its 
participating  governmental  agencies." 

With  reference  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment itself,  let  us  examine  the  position 
taken  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Ramsey  Clark. 

Mr.  Clark,  as  head  of  the  Dei>artment 
of  Justice,  states  unequivocally  that  nei- 
ther our  investigation  nor  proposed  leg- 
islation in  any  way  impedes  his  efforts 
in  the  drive  against  organized  crime. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  of  the  Nation  can  choose  be- 
tween the  clearcut  statements  of  Mr. 
Hoover  and  the  Attorney  General  as 
against  the  "conclusions"  of  Life  maga- 
zine. 

Early  this  year,  I  introduced  S.  928,  the 
proposed  Right  of  Privacy  Act  of  1967. 
The  bill  was  drafted  by  the  Jusflce  De- 
pai-tment,  and  I  introduced  it  on  behalf 
of  the  administration. 

The  bill  was  referred  to  the  subcom- 
mittee for  consideration  and  hearings. 
We  invited  the  Attorney  General  to  ap- 
pear as  the  first  witness.  Needless  to  say, 
he  gave  complete  support  to  the  bill.  In 
view  of  statements  previously  made  by 
some  individuals  that  our  hearings  have 
harmed  the  drive  against  organized 
crime,  I  purposely  engaged  in  the  follow- 
ing colloquy  with  the  Attorney  General 
during  his  appearance  before  the  sub- 
committee on  March  20,  1967: 
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Senator  Long  a  couple  more  questions  I 
want  to  ask  you  that  I  thlnlc  are  vital  to  all 

of  ua:  ,.        ^ 

If  S.  928  Is  enacted,  will  this  really  be  aid- 
ing the  criminals  as  the  opponents  of  this 
bill  claim? 

General  Clark  Not  at  all.  in  my  Judgment; 
not  at  all. 

Senator  Long  Will  passage  of  S  928  limit 
In  any  way  your  dep.irtmenfs  war  on  or- 
ganized crime' 

General  Clark  I  thlnlc  not  There  Is  a  ^'ood 
bit  of  evidence  that  I  can  offer  In  calendar 
1966  the  number  of  indictments  under  our 
organized  crime  statutes  and  the  number  of 
people  indicted  were  more  than  25  percent 
higher  than  any  year  in  history.  The  evidence 
used  In  securing  these  indictments  was  not 
developed  In  any  way  through  the  use  of 
electronic  surveillance 

Senator  Long  And  permitting  wiretapping 
or  bugging  of  that  type,  we  run  the  chance 
of  convicting  one  Individual,  but  at  the  same 
time  losing  our  right  of  privacy  and  other 
constitutional  guarantees  'hat  may  be  worth 
more  than  one  or  two  convictions 

General  Clark  That  !s  true  But  I  really 
do  not  subscribe  to  the  balance  theory 

In  my  Judgment,  we  have  the  potential  to 
enlarge  simultaneously  the  public  safety  and 
the  right  of  privacy  I  do  not  think  It  Is  a 
matter  of  balance  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of 
the  devotion  of  adequate  resources  to  secure 
the  public  safety,  and  I  think  that  if  we  do 
this,  we  can  enlartje  both  our  liberty  and 
our  public  safety  And  this  is  the  thing  that 
we  need  to  do 

Senator  Long    In  your  Judgment,  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill   will   not  be  aiding  or- 
ganized crime  and  will.  In  no  way.  affect  your 
department's  war  on  organized  crime? 
General  Clark  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  the  comments  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
are  certainly  clearcut.  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  statement  before 
the  subcommittee  be  printed  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks  as  an  appendix 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 

(See  exhibit  6.i 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  our  entire  hearings,  we  have 
kept  the  Justice  Department  Informed 
of  the  direction  which  our  hearings  were 
taking.  We  have  asked  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  give  us  their  comments,  sug- 
gestions, and  assistance  They  have  been 
extremely  helpful  and  we  are  Indeed 
grateful. 

On  many  occasions,  we  have  Invited 
the  Justice  Department  to  have  one  of 
their  lawyers  work  directly  with  the 
subcommittee  or  Its  staff  and  to  have  Its 
representatives  make  absolutely  and 
positively  sure  that  none  of  the  matters 
we  touched  upon  In  our  public  hearings 
dealt  with  pending  cases  or  with  cases 
which  they  Intended  to  prosecute. 

The  subcommittee  has  cooperated  to 
the  fullest  extent  with  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  vice  versa,  and  I  state  this 
without  equivocation  of  any  kind. 

With  reference  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  counsel  for  the  IRS  sat  In 
on  most  of  our  hearings  and.  at  no  time. 
did  they  ever  suggest  that  our  Inquiry 
was  touching  upon  Jimmy  Hoffa  or  any 
other  member  of  the  Teamsters  Union. 

Mr.  President,  on  June  22.  the  Attor- 
ney General  Issued  regulations  banning 
practically  all  Federal  law  enforcement 
wiretapping  and  eavesdropping.  The  reg- 
ulations expanding  and  Implementing 
the  Presidential  directive  of   1965   fol- 


lowed closely  after  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  the  Bergcr  case  which  sev- 
erely limited  State  law  enforcement 
wiretapping  and  electronic  eavesdrop- 
ping. The  Attorney  General's  re^julatlons 
and  the  Supreme  Court  Berber  decision 
to  a  great  extent  achieve  the  objectives 
of  the  subcommittee  In  the  area  of  law 
enforcement  wiretapping  and  electronic 
eavesdropping  These  actions  prove  be- 
yond question  the  value  of  the  subcom- 
mittee lnve.stiKation.  and  I  am  delighted 
that  the.se  victories  have  been  wen  In  the 
struggle  for  privacy.  Regardless  of  Life 
magazine.  I  find  it  a  pleasure  to  share 
the  company  of  the  Pre.sident.  the  At- 
torney General,  and  a  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  on  this  Issue 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reg- 
ulations as  publi.shed  In  the  New  York 
Times  be  printed  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks as  exhibit  7  and  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  Berger  case  be 
printed  as  exhibit  8. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibits  7  and  8  > 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri  Mr  President, 
this  is  the  record  based  upon  fact  in- 
stead of  an  article  based  upon  Innuendo 
and  "conclusions"  as  published  by  Life 
ma^'azme.  Any  discredit  suffered  by  gov- 
ernmental aQpncies  was  due  to  their  own 
mi.sconduct  and  unlawful  activities.  Gov- 
ernment aitents  and  officials  who  have 
not  violated  the  law  have  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  subcommittee. 

Conclusion  No.  3  of  the  Life  article  is 
as  follows : 

Senator  Long  has  misused  his  investigat- 
ing subcommittee — first,  as  an  Instrument  for 
trying  to  keep  Jimmy  Hoffa  out  of  prison, 
subsequently,  for  trying  to  get  Hoffa's  con- 
viction reversed 

Mr.  President,  in  the  literally  thou- 
sands of  pages  of  testimony  heard  by  the 
subcommittee,  there  is  nothlntj  which  In 
any  manner.  In  any  shape,  or  m  any  form 
gives  substance  to  that  statement. 

The  entire  record  refutes  this  "con- 
clusion" by  Life 

Anyone  who  doubts  this  fact  may  read 
the  complete  record.  They  will  not  find 
anything  which  would  give  one  iota  of 
aid  or  comfort  to  Jimmy  Hoffa  or  to  any 
other  person   in   an   Individual  case. 

Now  we  come  to  conclusion  No.  4 ; 

Senator  Long  who  say.s  he  has  not  been  in 
active  law  practice  since  mid-1950s  was  paid 
$48,000  for  legal  services  by  a  close  personal 
friend,  the  chief  counsel  for  Jimmy  Hoffa, 
during  1963  and  1964  These  were  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  opening  of  the 
Subcommittee  hearings 

This  "conclusion"  insinuates  that 
there  is  something  improper  or  unethical 
involved  In  my  receipt  of  these  legal  fees. 
The  validity  of  the  insinuation  rests  on 
the  validity  of  conclusions  1.  2.  and  3. 
Since  all  three  of  these  conclusions  com- 
pletely lack  substance,  conclusion  No.  4 
becomes  moot  As  I  have  shown,  the 
Teamsters  Union  In  no  way  Influenced 
the  Initiation  of  the  subcommittee  in- 
vestigation. The  investigation  has  not 
blunted  the  organized  crime  drive  and 
the  investigation  has  not  helped  Jimmy 
Hoffa.  Thus,  the  Insinuation  of  conclu- 
sion No.  4  that  this  money  was  received 
to  help  Jimmy  Hoffa  completely  falls. 


Besides  this,  Mr.  Morris  Shenker.  the 
lawyer  referred  to  In  the  conclusion,  was 
not  even  chief  coun.sel  for  Jimmy  HoHa 
until  1966. 

For  30  years.  I  have  practiced  law. 
Some  people,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  value 
my  legal  advice  and  experience  and  are 
willing  to  pay  for  it.  There  are  a  number 
of  specific  points  I  wish  t^  make  con- 
cerning the  legal  fees  and  my  30  years  of 
law  practice. 

First.  Not  $48  nor  even  48  cents  of  the 
fees  I  received  came  cither  directly  or 
indirectly  from  Jimmy  Hoffa  or  the 
Teamsters  Union. 

Second.  During  my  30  years  of  prac- 
tice. I  have  never  represented  a  labor 
union  or  a  labor  leader. 

Third.  The  fees  I  received  were  for 
legal  services,  for  In  each  case  I  per- 
formed legal  work  for  the  client. 

Fourth.  These  clients  came  to  me  for 
legal  assistance,  not  to  cet  their  names 
In  the  news. 

Fifth.  There  Is  a  sjjecial  relationship 
between  lawyer  and  client  and  the  pub- 
lication of  details  of  the  cases  handled 
jointly  by  me  and  Mr.  Shenker  would 
rai.se  serious  ethical  questions. 

Sixth.  None  of  the  cases  involved  the 
Federal  Government  In  any  way. 

Seventh.  None  of  the  cases  Involved 
any  conflict  of  interest. 

Eighth.  My  duties  as  a  lawyer  were 
never  allowed  to  Interfere  with  my  sena- 
torial duties. 

Ninth.  The  legal  services  I  performed 
were  never  inconsistent  with  my  respon- 
sibilities as  a  Senator. 

Tenth.  It  seems  strange  to  me  that 
during  my  entire  public  life,  no  innuen- 
dos.  no  insinuations,  and  no  questions 
have  been  raised  as  to  the  propriety  of 
my  business  and  legal  associations  until 
my  .subcommittee  exposed  certain  un- 
lawful activities  of  Government  agencies. 
In  view  of  conclusion  No.  4's  complete 
lack  of  validity  and  the  other  points 
raised  here,  I  see  no  reason  to  disregard 
the  lawyer-client  relationship  by  reveal- 
ing details  of  the  cases  worked  on  jointly 
by  Mr.  Shenker  and  myself. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  rather  disconcert- 
ing to  witness  what  an  Irresponsible 
article  In  a  national  magazaine  can  do. 
I  only  hope  the  facts  set  out  here  can 
dispel  the  Insinuations  and  innuendos 
of  the  Life  article. 

ExHiorr  1 
[Prom  Time  magazine.  Mar.  6.  1964) 
BvG  Thy  Neighbor 
Eavesdropping  may  not  be  nice,  but  It 
gets  niftier  all  the  time  From  gleaming 
electronics  factories  and  grubby  back-street 
workshops  has  come  an  ever-subtler  array 
of  "surveUlance  Instruments"  to  penetrate 
the  Individual  s  privacy  The  devices  are  now 
so  easy  to  plant  and  to  hard  to  detect  that 
their  likely  victims  lovers  or  diplomats, 
criminals  or  key  executives— can  seldom  be 
wholly  sure  any  more  that  confidential  con- 
versations are  not  being  overheard  or  re- 
corded Private  eyes  have  become  private 
ears,  and  they  have  never  been  more  pros- 
perous. They  snoop  with  "bugs"  hidden  in 
hatbands  or  ballpoint  pens  They  wire  exe- 
cutive suites,  washrooms,  bedrooms.  They 
tall  cars,  listening  from  a  safe  distance  to 
every  word  spoken  Inside  them. 

Many  police  forces  have  elaborate  elec- 
tronic departments  Clandestine  eavesdrop- 
ping has   featured   Increasingly  In   blg-tlme 
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legal    battles.    Including    the    Bobby    Baker 

hearings  In  Washington  and  Frank  Sinatra 
jr  's  kidnapping  case.  Not  too  unhappily, 
Andrew  J.  Palermo,  chief  Investigator  for 
Bostons  Central  Secret  Service  Bureau,  al- 
lows:   "Nobody    Is   safe    anywhere." 

Scientific  snooping  Is  not  new,  but  It  has 
been  virtually  transformed  in  the  past  dec- 
ade by  the  transistor  and  its  relatives,  which 
can  be  made  almost  Invisibly  minute.  A 
pracUcal  radio  transmitter  with  battery  and 
microphone  today  may  be  as  small  as  a  lump 
of  sugar  and  yet  powerful  enough  to  send  a 
message  several    hundred   feet. 

Anything  for  Anyone.  Thanks  to  the  cold 
war.  corporate  rivalries  and  Big  Crime— not 
to  mention  old-f.^shloned  marital  Jealousy — 
curiosity  has  built  a  fat-cat  Industry.  The 
Federal  Government  alone  is  believed  to  buy 
about  $20  million  worth  of  bugging  gear  a 
year.  Moreover,  this  total  does  not  Include 
a.l  purchases  by  the  bug-infested  CIA.  which 
likes  to  shop  through  dummy  agencies.  No 
minufacturer  admits  selling  to  hoods  or 
pleasure  snoopers,  but  most  of  them  believe 
that  their  competitors  do.  Says  Fred  East. 
Los  Angeles  County  district  attorney's  In- 
vestigator: "Anyone  can  buy  any  kind  of 
bugging  device  If  he's  got  the  money." 

The  classic  snooping  device  Is  the  tap, 
which  diverts  some  of  the  current  flowing 
in  the  wire  of  a  telephone.  No  direct  con- 
nection with  the  wires  Is  needed;  a  small 
induction  coll  placed  beside  them  repeats 
fluctuations  of  the  current,  which  an  ampli- 
fier and  earphones  turn  Into  intelligible 
sounds.  Though  highly  sophisticated  and 
still  widely  used,  the  wiretap  has  one  big 
practical  drawback.  It  has  to  have  a  wire 
leading  to  the  investigator  or  his  tape  re- 
corder, thus  risking  his  detection  by  a  trained 
countersnooper. 

Antennas  in  Bushes.  Bugs,  the  small  easily 
hidden  radio  transmitters  favored  by  most 
supersnoopers.  are  much  safer.  Usually  they 
have  a  battery,  a  microphone  to  pick  up 
sound  waves,  and  FM  circuitry,  and  they  com- 
monly broadcast  on  50-100  megacycles,  pene- 
trating walls  and  other  obstructons.  Their 
range  may  be  half  a  mile  or  a  few  feet.  The 
electronic  eavesdropper,  who  may  be  a  black- 
mailer, a  divorce  detective  or  an  FBI  agent, 
sets  up  his  ultrasensitive  receiver  in  a  rented 
room  or  a  car  parked  close  enough  so  that 
bugged  voices  come  through  loud  and  clear. 
Most  bugging  is  done  with  simple  appa- 
ratus, since  the  tiny  transmitters  usually 
have  to  be  abandoned  on  the  job.  The  small- 
est bug  in  common  use  Is  about  one  Inch 
square,  and  it  must  be  clipped  to  a  metal 
object  or  trail  a  few  feet  of  wire  to  serve  as  an 
antenna.  Its  range  may  be  few  hundred  feet. 
In  such  areas  as  residential  Beverly  Hills, 
where  rooms  are  hard  to  rent  and  cars  cannot 
be  parked  on  the  street  at  night,  the  elec- 
tronic sleuth  buries  a  brick-size  repeater  In 
the  victim's  yard,  threading  Its  antenna  wire 
into  a  bush.  The  repeater  picks  up  the  weak 
signal  from  a  bug  in  the  victim's  house  and 
rebroadcasts  it  in  sufficient  volume  to  be 
heard  beyond  the  restricted  area. 

Securltv  Kit.  The  private  ear  can  buy  a 
"security  "kit"  for  about  $300.  Mosler  Research 
Products,  Inc.  of  Danbury,  Conn.,  which 
Claims  half  the  Industry's  legitimate  sales, 
packs  Its  sets  into  handsome,  standard-size 
briefcases  Typical  contents: 

An  ultrasensitive  battery-operated  radio  re- 
ceiver with  earphones  and  connections  for 
tape  recorder. 
A  small  audio  amplifier  with  loudspeaker. 
An  Induction  coll,  two  Inches  long  and 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  In  diameter,  that 
can  be  set  beside  the  wire  to  tap  a  tele- 
phone. 

A  radio  transmitter  that  slips  easily  into 
the  jacket  pocket  or  handbag,  transmits 
nearby  voices  to  a  receiver  three  blocks  away. 
A  microphone  embedded  In  a  blte-slze  rub- 
ber pad  (1'.;  Inches  square,  one-quarter  Inch 
thick)    that   can   be   carried   In   the  Investi- 


gator's palm,  attached  to  an  amplifier  in  his 
coat  pocket;  when  pressed  against  a  phone 
booth  or  a  door,  It  relays  the  action  through 
an  earplug  that  looks  like  part  of  a  hearing 
aid.  Hotel  dicks  lovelt. 

Ears  In  Cigarettes.  Mosler  Vice  President 
Ralph  V.  Ward  believes  that  the  best  all- 
purpose  bug  Is  a  "three-wire  tap":  a  small 
transmitter  that  can  be  fitted  In  less  than 
a  minute  Into  the  base  of  a  telephone.  When 
clipped  to  the  proper  terminals.  It  picks  up 
every  word  spoke  both  ways  over  the  tele- 
phone, monitors  ordinary  conversations  In  the 
room  when  the  phone  Is  not  In  use.  It  trans- 
mits what  it  hears  by  radio;  powered  by  the 
telephone  wires,  It  works  Indefinitely.  A  de- 
vice at  the  receiving  end  translates  dialing 
clicks  Into  the  telephone  numbers  that  have 
been  called. 

To  advance  the  art,  Hal  Upset,  a  seasoned 
San  Francisco  private  eye,  maintains  a  lab- 
oratory behind  a  false  warehouse  front  where 
his  eavesdropping  "genius,"  Ralph  Bertsche, 
works  out  new  gimmicks  such  as  a  high-pow- 
ered bug  that  fits  into  a  pack  of  filter- tip 
cigarettes.  It  Is  padded  to  feel  soft  and  shows 
the  ends  of  real  cigarettes  to  reassure  a  sus- 
picious businessman  or  divorce-prone 
spouse — provided  he  doesn't  ask  for  a  smoke. 
Bertsche  believes  that  bugs  In  time  may  be 
no  bigger  than  a  pencil  eraser,  recorders  as 
small  as  a  cigarette  lighter.* 

While  miniaturization  is  now  limited  by 
the  battery,  which  must  be  big  enough  for 
adequate  power  and  duration,  Bertsche  be- 
lieves that  nuclear-energy  sources  may  solve 
even  this  difficulty.  Already  In  hand  are 
means  to  switch  off  a  bug  by  radio  from  a 
distance  to  save  its  battery  during  dull  pe- 
riods. Another  battery-sparing  device  works 
by  sensing  the  electrical  capacity  of  the  hu- 
man body;  It  can  turn  on  a  bug  when  people 
come  Into  a  room  or  climb  Into  a  bed. 

Built  Right  In.  California,  with  Its  high 
divorce  rate  (half  as  many  as  marriages), 
high  incomes  and  highly  sophisticated  Indus- 
tries, Is  the  hard-heartland  of  the  U.S.  bug- 
ging Industry.  Espionage  is  so  commonplace 
m  oil,  chemical  and  aerospace  companies 
that  many  California  executives  begin  to 
fidget  if  a  visitor  so  much  as  sets  a  briefcase 
beside  him.  Another  busy  BugsvlUe  is  Miami, 
where  horseplayers,  weekending  couples  and 
Latino  intrigue  support  a  host  of  electronic 
moonlighters  who  make  eavesdropping  gad- 
gets in  their  spare  time  and  sell  to  anybody. 
In  fact,  official  surveillance  organizations, 
such  as  the  FBI,  have  expertly  bugged  rooms 
spotted  through  leading  hotels.  When  they 
want  to  tune  in  on  a  guest,  they  ask  the 
hotel  management  to  steer  him  to  one  of 
these  sonic  studios.  If  the  guest  balks,  an 
agent  needs  only  a  few  minutes  to  sneak  up 
and  secrete  several  bugs  in  the  room  assigned 
the  visitor;  then  a  team  of  technicians  moves 
into  an  adjoining  room  to  set  up  listening 
and  recording  apparatus. 

Siphoned  Sound.  Private  detectives — for- 
tunately— cannot  count  on  cooperation  from 
hotel  managements,  but  they  can  often  get 
into  a  victim's  room  by  bribing  subordinate 
employees.  If  the  Job  is  Important  and  well 
paying,  they  try  to  plant  at  least  three  bugs 
to  catch  low-toned  conversations  in  all  parts 
of  a  room;  then  tiny  cameras,  often  hidden 
In  radiators  or  air  conditioners,  can  be  trig- 
gered by  radio  control.  The  most  advanced 
still  cameras  advance  their  own  film  and 
adjust  their  shutters  to  different  lighting 
conditions,  but  for  a  really  fancy  job  a  TV 
camera  is  the  thing.  Though  it  takes  hard- 
to-hlde  coaxial  cable,  the  TV  set  need  be 
only  eight  Inches  long  and  an  Inch  or  so 
In  diameter;  its  lens  can  peer  through  an  In- 


•  However,  stories  of  bugged  martini  olives 
in  a  Moscow  bar  are  apocryphal  since  1 )  the 
liquid  would  deflect  sound  waves,  and  2) 
Moscow  bars  can  be  more  effectively  studded 
with  conventional  bugs. 


conspicuous  opening   such  as  heating  duct 
or  recessed  light  fixture. 

If  the  sleuth  cannot  get  into  the  target 
room,  he  will  usually  work  from  an  adja- 
cent room  or  corridor,  where  he  may  be  able 
to  slip  a  bug  into  an  electrical  outlet  or 
heating  duct,  which  are  often  back-to-back. 
Otherwise,  he  may  drill  a  small  hole  through 
the  wall  and  poke  a  thin  plastic  tube  into  It, 
just  short  of  the  far  surface,  so  as  to  siphon 
sound  waves  into  a  microphone  next  door. 

One  last  resort  for  frustrated  bug  planters 
Is  a  special  mike  attached  to  a  sharp  spike; 
driven  through  the  wall,  it  vibrates  with  the 
surface  on  the  far  side.  But,  like  esoteric 
radar  beams  that  pick  up  the  vibrations 
of  distant  window  glass,  spike  mikes  are  apt 
to  be  defeated  by  stray  noise  unless  condi- 
tions are  perfect. 

Smart  victims  can  flght  back.  One  fairly 
efifectlve  weapon  Is  a  broad-band  radio  re- 
ceiver that  gives  a  squeal  if  a  bug  is  trans- 
mitting near  by.  Another  anti-bug  is  carried 
around  the  room  while  the  occupant  keeps 
talking  loudly;  If  he  hears  his  own  voice  in 
the  earphones,  he  is  listening  to  the  output 
of  a  hidden  bug.  The  best  defense  is  a  thor- 
ough, periodic  search  by  an  electronic  exter- 
minator. Otherwise,  anyone  who  suspects  he 
Is  being  bugged  should  talk  in  low  tones  and 
keep  a  radio  or  TV  squawking  loudly.  One  spy 
fiction  dodge,  turning  on  the  shower.  Is  use- 
less since  the  "white  sound"  of  falling  water 
can  be  electronically  filtered  out  from  human 
voices. 

Floating  Diplomats.  Real-life,  modern  em- 
bassy buildings— not  only  in  Russia — have 
swarms  of  bugs  in  their  steel-and-concrete 
bones.  Even  after  they  have  been  debugged 
by  experts,  the  only  really  sleuthproof  place 
is  a  room  newly  lined  with  metal  and  sound- 
deadening  material.  Diplomats  sometimes 
hold  Important  conferences  in  "floated" 
rooms  set  up  temporarily  in  a  lobby  or  corri- 
dor, or  else  meet  In  a  freshly  Inspected  room 
with  locked  doors  and  covered  windows.  Even 
so.  they  talk  in  low  voices,  and  write  out  all 
critical  words  or  figures  to  frustrate  undis- 
covered bugs. 

Such  precautions  ensure  reasonable  pro- 
tection-today. But  each  swift  advance  in 
electronics  brings  new  refinements  in  snoop- 
ing. There  is  talk  of  bugs  that  probe  and 
communicate  by  laser  light;  of  infra-red 
cameras  that  see  through  curtains;  of  receiv- 
ers that  Intercept  microwave  beams,  or  wring 
valuable  figures  from  the  entrails  of  com- 
puters. In  a  few  more  years,  the  whispers  of 
ambassadors  in  a  floated  room  may  be  no 
safer  from  prying  ears  than  pillow  talk  in 
a  resort  motel. 

ExHiBrr  2 
Questionnaire    Relatikg   to    Invasions   or 

Privacy 
(By    the    Subcommittee    on    Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate,  September 
1964) 

part     1.    i:SE    OF    TElXPHONE    SYSTEM 

1.  (a)  How  many  llstenlng-in  circuits 
and/or  telephone  transmitter  cutoff  but- 
tons (i.e..  devices  to  permit  a  third  person 
to  monitor  telephone  conversations  without 
being  heard  on  the  line)  were  installed  on 
telephones  of  your  agency  in  the  Washington 
area  as  of  June  30.  1964? 

(b)  What  was  the  total  cost  for  the  in- 
stallation of  such  devices  during  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1959-64? 

(c)  What  was  the  total  cost  for  use  and 
maintenance  of  such  devices  during  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1959-64? 

(di  Are  there  restrictions  either  upon 
who  may  use  these  devices  or  who  may  au- 
thorize their  use? 

(e)  When  personnel  listen  In  on  telephone 
conversations  (either  by  means  of  trans- 
mitter cutoffs,  Ustenlng-ln  circuits  or  tele- 
phone extensions)   are  there  speciflc  agency 
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nUe«  or  regulations  making  it  mandatory 
to  reveal  that  a  third  pau-ty  Ls  listening  In? 
(Plea«e  see  pt.  VII.  question  21  (ai   ) 

2.  (a)  Is  the  mechanical  or  electronic  re- 
cording of  telephone  conversations  prohib- 
ited? 

(b)  If  not.  is  It  mandatory  to  inform  the 
other  party  that  their  conversation  Is  being 
recorded? 

3.  (a)  How  many  recording  devices,  which 
are  equipped  to  record  telephone  conversa- 
tions, were  either  owned  by  or  leased  to  your 
agency  and  either  installed  or  available  for 
use  on  agency  telephones  In  the  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  area  as  of  June  30,  1964'' 

(bi  What  was  the  total  cost  for  the  pur- 
chase or  lease  of  such  devices  during  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1956-64^ 

(c)  How  many  of  these  recorders  are 
equipped  with  •beeping"  devices? 

(d)  What  was  the  total  cost  for  the  lease 
of  the  beeping  devices  during  each  r  f  the 
fiscal  years  1959-64? 

(e)  Are  any  of  the  beeping  devices  of  the 
type  that  may  be  disconnected,  bypassed,  or 
turned  off  during  the  recording  of  a  con- 
versation and.   If  so.  how  many  are  of  this 

type? 

(fi  Does  your  agency  permit  the  record- 
ing by  employees  of  their  telephone  con- 
versations under  any  circumstances  by 
means  of  nonlnstalled  nonbeeplng  record- 
ers, and  If  so.  under  what  circumstances'' 

4.  (a)  Has  your  agency,  or  anyone  on  Its 
behalf,  ever  surreptitiously  tapped  or  moni- 
tored a  telephone? 

(bi  If  so,  on  how  many  occasions  in  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1959-64  has  vorir  agency 
tapped  or  monitored  i  nr  had  tapped  or  moni- 
tored i  telephones  within  the  agency  and  for 
what  purposes '' 

(cl  If  so.  on  how  many  Decisions  In  each 
of  the  fiscal  ye.irs  1959  fi4  has  your  agency 
tapped  or  monitored  (or  had  tapped  or 
monitored)  telephones  otitslde  the  agency 
Installation  and  for  what  purposes'' 

(d)  Has  your  agency  ever  directly  or  In- 
directly sought  an  order  or  permission  of  a 
court  to  tap  telephones' 

le)  If  so.  in  which  States  or  other  jurlf- 
dlctlons  have  such  orders  or  permission  been 
soughf 

(f)  How  mar.y  times  In  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1959  64  have  such  orders  or  pern-ls- 
ston  been  requested ' 

(g)  Does  your  agency  have  a  positive  pro- 
hibition  against   wiretapping'' 

5.  I  a)  Have  agency  personnel  ever  In- 
stalled or  monitored  telephone  Uips? 

(b)  If  so.  have  such  personnel  always 
been  part  of  your  Investigative  or  security 
force? 

(c>  Approximately  how  many  agency  per- 
sonnel currently  install  or  monitor  tapjs? 

e.  (a)  Has  your  agency  ever  requested  the 
assistance  of  another  Federal.  State  or  local 
agency  In  the  histallatlon  of  wiretaps  or  the 
monitoring  of  telephone  calls''  If  so.  which 
agency  or  agencies  were  requested  to  assist '' 

(b)    Why  was  such  assistance  necessary'' 

(ci  How  many  times  during  each  of  the 
flacal  years  1959  64  was  such  assistance  re- 
quested and  of  which  agency  or  agencies'* 

7.  (a)  Has  your  agency  ever  requested  the 
production  of  telephone  toll  call  records' 

(b)  If  so.  on  how  many  occasions  In  each 
Of  the  fiscal  years  1959  64^ 

(c)  How  many  persons  In  your  agency  are 
currently  authorized  to  seek  the  production 
of  such  records  from  the  telephone  com- 
pany? 

PART  n  rsE  or  electronic  devices 

8.  (at  In  the  fiscal  years  1959  64.  has  your 
agency  purchased  any  miniature  ile  .  under 
5  pounds  weight)  tape  or  wire  recorders 
which  can  be  concealed  In  a  desk  drawer 
In  a  brief  case,  or  on  the  person? 

(b)    If  so.  would  you  plea.«e  Indicate  ho-*' 
many  such  recorders  were  purchased '' 
(CI    From  whom  were  they  purchased? 


(d)    What  was  the  total  purchase  cost? 

9.  lai  During  the  fiscal  years  1959-64.  has 
your  agency  used,  purchased,  leased,  bor- 
rowed, or  assembled  any  special  recording 
kits"  consisting  "f  a  brief  case,  built-in 
microphone,  and  recorder  capable  of  oper- 
ating within  the  brief  case' 

(b;    If  so.  how  many  were  purchased  and 
from  whom  > 

the    unit    and    total    pur- 


by  agency 
and   from 
many     were     leased    and     from 


( c }    What    was 
chase  cost ' 

id)    How  many  were  assembled 
personnel ' 

lei    How   many   were   borrowed 
whom? 

(fi    How 
whom? 

(gi  Would  you  please  list  the  uses  to  which 
these  kits  have  been  put? 

ih)  How  many  employees  of  your  agency 
have  authorization  to  use  these  kits' 

(1)  Who.  within  your  agency.  Is  author- 
ized to  approve  utilization  of  these  kits' 

10.  lai  During  the  fiscal  years  1959-64.  has 
your  agency  purchased  any  mlnlatvire  lie. 
under  2  pounds  weight  i  transmitters  which 
can  be  concealed  and  used  In  a  desk  drawer. 
In  a  brief  case,  or  on  the  person' 

(bi  If  so.  would  yovi  pleiise  specify  the 
type,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  seller  from 
whom  these  transmitters  were  purchased? 

ici  How  many  of  each  type  were  pur- 
chased? 

id  I  What  was  the  unit  and  total  purchase 
cost^ 

lei  Were  any  such  transmitters  borrowed 
from  another  agency,  and,  If  so.  which  agency 
and  for  how  long  a  period  of  time' 

(f  I   How  many  persons  within  your  agency 
are  permitted  to  operate  such  transnutters ' 
igi  Would  you  please  list  the  uses  to  which 
these  transmitters  have  been  put? 

U.  lai  In  the  period  1959-64.  has  your 
agency  purchased  any  of  the  following  types 
of  microphones  lupel.  tie  clasp,  pen  wrist- 
watch,  calendar,  telephone,  picture  frame, 
parabolic,  "machlnegun."  or  other  micro- 
phones'' 

lb)  If  so.  please  specify  the  type  and  num- 
ber purchased?  / 

ic)  What  was  the  unit  and  total  purchase 
cosf 

Id)  Would  you  please  describe  the  various 
tises  to  which  this  equipment  has  been  puf 

12  la)  During  the  fiscal  years  1959-64.  has 
your  agency  purchased  any  "surveillance 
kits.  '  consisting  of  compatible  nunlature 
transmitters,  receivers,  recorders,  and  acces- 
sories? 

(b)  If  so.  please  specify  the  type,  the 
manufacturer,  and  the  seller  from  whom 
these  kits  were  purchased'' 

ic)  How  many  of  each  type  was  purchased^ 

Id)  What  was  the  umt  and  total  purchase 
cost? 

lei  Would  you  please  describe  the  uses  to 
which  these  kits  have  been  puf 

(f  1  How  many  persons  within  yovir  agency 
are  permitted  to  use  the  kits? 

13  (a)  During  the  fl.scal  years  1959-64.  has 
your  agency  purchased  any  electronic  coun- 
ter-measure equipment,  such  as  'sweep 
gear  "? 

lb)  During  fiscal  years  1959  64.  has  your 
agency  personnel  lor  other  security  people 
working  with  or  for  the  agency )  discovered 
any  telephone  taps  or  any  surveillance  de- 
vices generally  known  as  bugs? 

fci  Have  telephone  company  employees  re- 
ported to  the  agency  the  discovery  of  any 
such  devices^ 

id)  If  so.  would  you  please  give  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  discoveries''  iWhen,  what, 
where,  etc  i 

PSRT    lit     SPECIAL    OBSERVATION    EQflPMENT 

14  la)     During    the    fiscal    years    1959  64. 
.^has   your   agency    purchased   any   closed-cir- 
cuit   TV   equipment,    infrared    phoUjgraphlc 
equipment,  one-way  glass,  or  two-way  mir- 
rors^ 


(b)  If  so.  would  you  please  specify  the 
type,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  number 
purchased? 

ic)  What  was  the  unit  and  toUil  purchase 
cost  of  each  piece  of  equipment? 

Id)  Would  you  please  describe  the  various 
uses  to  which  the  equipment  has  been  put? 

PART    IV.    MAIL    COVERS 

15.  (a)  During  the  fiscal  years  1959-64. 
has  your  agency  sought  the  placement  of 
"mall  covers  "  by  the  Post  Office  Department, 
its  officers,  or  employees? 

lb)    If  so.  in  how  many  Instances? 

(c  I  Please  list  the  purposes  for  which  mall 
covers  are  sought. 

id)  How  many  persons  In  the  agency  are 
authorized  to  ask  the  Post  Office  to  place 
mall  covers? 

PART    V      SECfRITY    FORCES 

16.  I  a)  Does  your  agency  have  an  "inter- 
nal security"  force  which  consists  of  persons 
assigned  to  check  on  the  loyalty  and  security 
of  emplojees.  agents,  and  contractees  of  the 
agency? 

lb)  Is  such  force  distinct  from  any  law 
enforcement  group  or  guard  force  which  you 
might  also  have? 

ic)  How  many  persons  are  In  your  security 
unit  and  what  Is  their  approximate  com- 
bined annual  salaries'' 

id)  Who  is  the  present  director  or  chief 
of  your  sec'.irity  office^ 

le)  Describe  briefly  the  duties  of  the  se- 
curltv  office. 

17  I  a)  Do  your  security  and  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  attend  aiiy  training  course 
or  courses  designed  and  given  by  your  agency 
or  provided  by  other  Federal,  State,  or  pri- 
vate sources? 

(  b )  How  long  I  in  weeks )  are  such  training 
courses? 

IC)    Where  are  such  courses  held^ 

(d)  How  many  employees  have  graduated 
from  such  trsilning  courses  during  the  fiscal 
vears  1959  64'' 

(C)  Ple.ise  supply  an  outline  of  the  cur- 
riculum of  your  training  courses  and  two 
copies  of  each  training  manual. 

18.  (a)  Does  any  other  Government 
agency  do  securltv  or  surveillance  work  for 
your  agency,  and  if  so.  please  supply  deUlls? 

lb)  Does  vcur  agency  hire  private  con- 
cerns to  do  any  cf  its  security  or  surveillance 
work,  and  If  so.  please  supply  details. 

PAST  VI     PRIVACY   OF   EMPLOYEES 

19.  (a)  Does  your  agency  either  permit  or 
prohibit  the  checking  of  the  contents  of  desks 
of  emplovees'' 

lb)  For  what  purposes,  if  any.  dues  your 
agency  permit  desk  checking? 

(CI    Are    employees    urged 
desks  at  night? 

id)    Are    there   duplicate   keys   and,   if 
who  keeps  them? 

(e)  Who.  if  anyone,  does  the  checking? 

20.  I  a  I  In  the  last  6  years,  has  your  agency 
utilized  or  required  special  employment 
forms  in  addition  to  form  57?  i  If  so.  please 
supply  two  copies  thereof.) 

lb)  In  the  last  6  ye.irs,  has  your  agency 
given  personality  tests  to  Job  applicants,  em- 
ployees, or  others?  i  If  so.  please  supply  two 
copies  of  each  such  test  ) 

Ic)  Specifically,  has  your  agency  given  the 
Minnesota  multiphasic  personality  Inventory 
I  also  known  as  the  MMPI  test )  ?  ( If  so.  please 
supply  two  copies  thereof  ) 

id  I  If  either  personality  te.'.ts  or  the 
MMPI  test  are  given,  for  what  purposes  are 
the  results  used? 

PART   VII     RCXES    AND   REGULATIONS 

21  Please  supply  two  copies  of  e.ich  agency 
rule,  instruction,  or  regulation  prohibiting, 
controlling,  and  or  governing: 

lai  The  Installation  or  use  of  telephone 
llstenlng-ln  circuits,  telephone  extensions, 
and  or  telephone  transmitter  cutoff  buttons; 
and  specifically  any  rule,  instruction,  or  reg- 
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to    lock    their 


so. 


'atlon  making  it  mandatory  for  your  em- 
^^oyees  to  reveal  that  they  or  a  third  person 
irt  ustenlng  In  and  or  recording  the  tele- 
Daone  conversation; 

lb)  The  use  of  mechanical  or  electronic 
recording  of  telephone  conversations; 

ic)  Wiretapping; 

,di  The  production  of  telephone  toll  call 

•ecords: 

le)  The  use  of  miniature  (I.e.,  under  5 
sounds  weight)  tape  or  wire  recorders  which 
can  be  concealed  In  a  desk  drawer,  in  a  brlef- 
ase.  or  on  the  person; 

if)  The  use  of  special  recording  "kits" 
•onslstlng  of  a  briefcase,  built-in  mlcro- 
jhone.  and  recorder  capable  of  operating 
wimin  the  briefcase; 

ig)  The  use  of  miniature  (I.e.,  under  2 
pounds  weight)  transmitters  which  can  be 
•oncealed  and  used  in  a  desk  drawer,  in  a 
Srtefcase.  or  on  the  person: 

ihi  The  use  of  "surveillance  kits,"  con- 
sisting of  compatible  miniature  transmitters, 
receivers,  recorders,  and  accessories; 

111  Mail  covers; 

i]i  Investigations  of  employees; 

ki  Desk  checks. 

22  If  your  agency  has  no  rules,  Instruc- 
-.loas.  or  regulations  pertaining  to  any  or  all 
or  the  matters  enumerated  In  question  21, 
loes  your  agency  have  any  written  or  oral 
jollcy  statements  about  them  and  if  so,  what 
.i'.he  policy? 


.toNCiES  Which  Were  Sent  Questionnaire 
ON  Invasions  of  Privacy 

Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Bureau  of  Prisons. 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Department  of  Commerce. 

Department    of    Health,    Education,    and 
Welfare. 

Department  of  Interior.  i 

Department  of  Labor. 

Department  of  the  Treasury. 

Federal  Aviation  Agency.  ' 

Federal  Communications  Commission. 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

Federal  Power  Commission. 

Federal  Trade  Commission. 

General  Accounting  Office. 

(jeneral  Services  Administration. 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 

Indian  Claims  Commission. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Maritime  Commission. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admlnls 
"rsuon. 

National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

National  Mediation  Board. 

Post  Office  Department. 

Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

Selective  Service  System. 

Small  Business  Administration. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

US.  Civil  Service  Commission. 

CS.  Tariff  Commission. 

Veterans'  Administration. 


Exhibit  3 
Hearings.    U.S.    Senate.    Subcommittee    on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Washing- 
ton, DC  .  Thursday,  February  18,  1965] 

Invasions  or  Privacy   (Government 
Agencies) 

3fB»ING     statement     or     SENATOR     EDWARD     V. 

I-ONG 

This  morning  the  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
silniatratlve  Practice  and  Procedure  begins 
Searings  on  alleged  invasions  of  privacy  by 
^eral  agencies.  Let  me  stress  the  word 
alleged  '  because  many  of  the  accusations 
»hlch  may  have  been  made,  both  by  Govern- 
Sient  employees  and  members  of  the  public, 
^ve  not  yet  been  proved. 


Let  me  also  stress  the  point  that  many  of 
the  practices  and  procedures  which  some 
people  allege  to  be  unwarranted  and  un- 
necessary Invasions  of  privacy  are  stanchly 
defended  by  their  users  as  both  warranted 
and  necessary.  Indeed,  Indispensable,  as  tools 
of  law  enforcement. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  here  is  clearly  a 
problem  of  the  balancing  of  Interest: 
Privacy  of  the  Individual  on  the  one  hand 
and  law  enforcement  on  the  other. 

Neither  of  these  Interests  can  be  satis- 
fied entirely. 

In  a  totalitarian  society,  privacy  almost 
invariably  gives  way  to  law  enforcement  and 
its  surveillance  techniques.  We  have  entirely 
too  many  past  and  present  examples  of  this 
type  of  Imbalance  to  close  our  eyes  to  a 
future  Orwelllan  nightman  as  In  "1984."  As 
we  shall  see  later  this  morning,  all  of  the 
needed  electronic  equipment  Is  being  used 
for  such  an  Imbalance. 

In  a  free  society,  we  must  maintain  a 
balance,  and  that  is  what  these  hearings  are 
all  about. 

It  is  certainly  not  our  purpose  to  harm  law 
enforcement.  It  Is  our  purpose  to  examine 
into  the  techniques  of  surveillance  made 
possible  by  modern  electronics  and  attempt 
to  see  whether  their  use  Is  or  is  not  begin- 
ning seriously  to  Infringe  on  the  privacy  of 
individuals  everywhere  In  this  land — to  see, 
If  you  prefer,  whether  an  Imbalance  has  not 
set  in,  an  imbalance  which  will  be  more  dif- 
ficult to  correct  as  time  goes  on. 

There  are  several  things  about  this  In- 
vestigation which  should  be  made  clear  at 
the  outset. 

First,  we  are  attempting  to  get  as  complete 
a  picture  as  possible  of  Government  surveil- 
lance techniques,  but  this  is  somewhat  like 
putting  together  a  gigantic  Jigsaw  puzzle. 
Each  Individual  piece  may  be  Innocent 
enough  in  appearance,  but  the  finished  pic- 
ture may  be  "Big  Brother." 

Every  law  enforcement  agency  believes  that 
the  law  which  It  Is  enforcing  Is  the  most 
Important  In  the  world,  and  that  the  crimi- 
nals It  Is  putting  away  are  the  most  heinous. 
This  Is  plain  human  nature. 

It  Is  almost  certain  that  the  narcotics 
agents  will  tell  us  that  the  laws  which  they 
enforce  are  so  vital  and  the  criminals  are  so 
terrible  that  they  must  have  every  possible 
law  enforcement  tool  at  their  disposal. 

It  will  not  be  surprising  11  the  food  and 
drug  inspectors  don't  tell  us  the  same  thing. 
And    what    about    the    Internal    revenue 
agents  who  hunt  tax  dodgers? 
And  the  FBI? 
And  the  Secret  Service? 
And  the  CIA? 

And  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency? 
And  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service? 
The  point  to  be  made  Is  that  the  law  en- 
forcement activities  of  each  of  these  organi- 
zations Is  terribly  Important,  and  if  It  were 
the  only  law  enforcement  agency  using  sur- 
veillance techniques  there  would  probably  be 
no  serious  Incursions  Into  the  privacy  of  the 
Individual.  But  there  are  literally  thousands 
of  law  enforcement  agencies  using  more  and 
more  (and  more  modern)  methods  of  sur- 
veillance upon  the  individual.  It  Is  the  total 
picture  which  we  must  examine. 

Second,  up  to  this  point,  this  subcommit- 
tee has  confined  Its  examination  to  only  a 
very  small  fraction  of  the  snooping  problem, 
and  our  findings  must  be  Interpreted  In  light 
of  the  fact.  We  have  not  looked  Into  (1)  In- 
dustrial spying,  (2)  labor  spying,  (3)  pri- 
vate eye  spying,  or  (4)  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  spying.  In  fact,  we  have  looked 
Into  only  a  minor  fraction  of  Federal  law  en- 
forcement activities;  so  far,  we  have  ex- 
amined Into  the  methods  of  only  the  nonse- 
curlty  community;  we  have  not  looked  at 
the  surveillance  techniques  of  such  agencies 
as  the  FBI,  CIA,  military  Intelligence,  and  so 
forth.  I  am  not  saying  that  such  an  investi- 
gation should  not  or  will  not  be  made,  only 


that  it  has  not  been  made  and  our  findings 
must  be  interpreted  accordingly.  A  rough 
guess  would  be  that  we  have  looked  into  less 
than  5  percent  of  Government  Invasions  of 
privacy  up  to  this  point. 

Third,  this  subcommittee  shall  call  many 
witnesses  before  it  Is  finished  with  this 
investigation.  We  will  not  be  concerned  with 
the  deeds  or  misdeeds  of  these  individuals, 
or  their  popularity  or  unpopularity.  Some 
will  have  been  convicted  of  crime.  Some  will 
not  be  popular.  But  under  our  system  of 
government,  as  we  have  known  It  for  al- 
most 200  years,  our  constitutional  guaran- 
tees are  equally  available  to  the  guilty  as 
to  the  innocent,  to  the  unpopular  as  to  the 
popular.  As  has  often  been  said,  the  rights 
of  none  of  us  are  any  stronger  than  the 
rights  of  any  one  of  us.  Or  put  another  way, 
a  right  which  is  denied  to  any  one  of  us 
Is  worth  very  little  to  the  remainder  of  us. 

To  this  point,  our  Investigation  has  la- 
bored under  a  number  of  handicaps  which 
we  have  attempted  to  overcome. 

We  are  investigating  an  area  about  which 
few  people  wish  to  talk.  We  have  attempted 
to  remedy  this  situation  by  the  use  of  per- 
sistence and  patience. 

We  have  been  refused  specific  information 
by  at  least  two  departments.  We  hope  to 
persuade  these  departments  of  the  right- 
eous of  our  cause  and  our  need  for  this  In- 
formation. 

We  think  we  have  gotten  something  less 
than  complete  candor  from  some  of  the 
people  to  whom  we  have  talked.  We  hope  to 
remedy  this  by  having  all  of  our  witnesses 
sworn  before  testifying. 

The  breadth  of  our  present  Investigation 
was  spelled  out  in  a  questionnaire  which 
was  sent  to  Government  agencies  last  Sep- 
tember. 

Although  we  have  not  gotten  answers 
from  all  agencies  to  which  the  question- 
naire was  sent,  and  certain  answers  appear 
to  be  Incomplete,  we  have  learned  that  the 
so-called  nonsecurlty  agencies  have  pur- 
chased a  considerable  quantity  of  electronic 
surveillance  equipment.  We  want  to  know 
if  It  is  used  and,  if  so,  for  what  purposes; 
and  if  it  Is  not  used,  why  not?  We  want  to 
know  who  uses  It  and  under  what  controls. 

We  are  cognizant  that  there  are  func- 
tions within  the  Government  of  a  highly 
sensitive  nature  and  we  have  no  intention  of 
disrupting  them.  The  use  of  these  devices 
in  sensitive  areas  may  well  be  necessary,  prop- 
erly controlled,  and  nonoffenslve. 

We  have  attempted  to  acquaint  ourselves 
vnth  the  "state  of  the  art"  of  snooping 
equipment.  This  Is  a  good  starting  point  for 
our  hearings  today.  As  will  be  demonstrated, 
in  the  hands  of  a  competent  operator,  these 
Insidious  devices  spell  an  end  to  the  personal 
and  business  privacy  of  anyone  brought  into 
their  range.  They  are  neither  science  fiction 
pipedreams  nor  are  they  solely  for  the  use  of 
the  technically  skilled  or  the  rich.  Many  are 
uncomplicated  in  operation,  virtually  inca- 
pable of  detection  and  widely  available  at 
relatively  low  cost.  The  gear  is  advertised  In 
many  of  our  leading  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals. The  demonstrations  we  will  witness 
today  may  prove  an  eyeopener  even  to  those 
acquainted  with  these  snooping  tools. 

Unfortunately,  In  this  whole  area  of  inva- 
sions of  privacy,  we  are  in  both  a  legal  desert 
and  a  legal  Jungle — a  legal  desert  because  of 
the  sparsity  of  law;  a  legal  Jungle  because 
of  the  confllcUng  nature  of  such  law  which 
exists.  For  example,  the  only  Federal  law  we 
have  on  wiretap  and  eavesdropping  are  sec- 
tions 302  and  605  of  the  1934  Federal  Com- 
munications Act.  Neither  of  these  sections 
are  enforced.  Yet,  five  States  have  enacted 
and  enforce  law  which  are  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  Federal  law— and  no  Federal  protest 
is  heard.  Any  light  which  we  may  shed  on 
this  problem  will  be  helpful. 

As  to  the  format  of  the  hearings,  we  shall 
begin   today  by  having  a  demonstration  of 
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Bome  of  the  techniques  and  electronics  gear 
used  by  Federal  agencies  In  their  surveillance 
activities.  Durlni;  the  next  2  weeks  we  hope 
to  examine  Into  certain  specific  Invasions  of 
privacy  which  havt-  been  widely  employed  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  Thereafter,  as 
time  permits,  we  shall  look  into  the  practices 
of  a  number  of  Federal  departments  and 
agencies.  The  subject  is  a  very  broad  one. 
and  it  is  our  Intention  to  cover  It  thoroughly. 

Exhibit  4 

September  2.  1965 
Commissioner  Sheldon  S   Cohen, 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Department  of  tfie  Treasury, 
Waafiington,  DC. 

DiAX  Mr.  Cohen  On  July  26th  you  were 
kind  enough  to  furnish  the  Subcommittee 
with  the  names  of  approximately  115  IRS 
personnel  who  had  attended  the  Technical 
Aid  Schools. 

We  were  shocked  to  learn  of  the  existence 
of  a  school  at  which  IRS  agents  are  taught 
such  arts  as  wiretapping  and  lockplcklng. 
It  was  our  original  Intention  to  call  upon  a 
considerable  number  of  the  graduates  of  the 
school  to  testify  as  to  the  manner  In  which 
they  have  used  their  skills 

However,  In  an  effort  to  3,\ve  time,  money 
and  energy,  we  have  devised  a  questionnaire 
which  we  believe  will  supply  us  much  of 
the  needed  information 

We  have  supplied  sufficient  copies  of  the 
questionnaire  so  that  each  graduate  may 
receive  one  from  you  It  is  requested  that 
each  graduate  answer  in  writing  and  under 
afllrmatlon  all  of  the  items  In  the  question- 
naire, and  that  the  answers  be  forwarded  to 
the  Subcommittee  without  delay  so  that  we 
can  conclude  our  investigation  of  the  IRS 
promptly. 

In  order  that  the  answers  of  the  graduates 
will  be  complete  and  accurate.  It  Is  requested 
that  IRS  furnish  them  with  their  diaries  to 
refresh  their  recoUectlorvs 

Tour  cooperation  will  be  greatly  appreci- 
ated. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  V    Ixdnc, 

Chairman 

ELXCTKONIC  StJRVErLLANCE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Notes:  1.  Please  type  Pill  In  all  Items  If 
the  answer  Is  "no"  or    none,"  so  state 

2.  In  completing  this  questionnaire.  It  Is 
expected  that  you  will  review  the  diaries  you 
have  kept  of  your  dally  activities  as  an  IRS 
employe,  from  January  1.  1958,  to  the  pres- 
ent. In  order  to  refresh  your  memory  and 
enable  you  to  make  complete  answers  to  all 
questions. 

SKCnON    A     BACKCROl'ND 

1.  Pull  name  and   present  position 

2.  List  the  positions  you  have  held  since 
you  were  first  employed  by  IRS  For  each 
position,  specify  your  exact  title,  duties. 
Immediate  superior,  the  city  In  which  you 
worked,  and  the  dates  List  chronologically, 
concluding  with  your  present  position, 

3.  List  every  school,  seminar  and  training 
session  at  which  you  have  received  instruc- 
tion In  electronic  surveillance  techniques 
For  each  Instance,  give  the  dates  of  your 
attendance,  the  courses  you  took,  and  a  de- 
scription of  each  course 

SECTION   B     IRS   PREMISES 

1.  To  your  knowledge,  have  hidden  micro- 
phones, hidden  recording  devices,  or  two- 
way  mirrors  been  placed  in  IRS  premises  In 
any  cltydesi  where  you  have  worked?  If  so, 
please  supply  the  following  information  for 
each  device. 

2.  Typ)e  of  device 

3.  City  and  state. 

4.  Exact  location  of  installation — address, 
floor,  room,  place  within  room 

5.  Wby  Installed^ 

6.  Who  Installed  it? 


7    Who  authorized  the  installation? 
8,  How  long  was  the  installation  In  place? 
9    For   what   purposes   was   It   used? 
10,    Did    you    use    the   device?    II   so,    how 
many  times,'  For  what  purposes? 

SECTION     C.    USE     OF     ELECTRONIC     SURVEILLANCE 
EQUIPMENT 

Please  supply  the  following  Information 
about  each,  occasion  since  January  1,  1958. 
on  which  you  used.  Installed,  monitored,  or 
helped  use.  Install  or  monitor  electronic  sur- 
veillance devices  "Electronic  surveillance 
devices  ■  Include,  but  are  not  llnUted  to  wire- 
taps, wireless  taps  .md  all  other  devices  for 
monitoring  or  recording  telephone  conversa- 
tions, concealed  microphones,  recording  de- 
vices and  other  'bugs";  Pen  Registers;  Sniper 
Scopes  and  Snooper  Scopes 

1.  Type  of  device 

2.  City  and  state  where  used 
3    D.itfs  used 

4.   Purpose 

5  Where  Installed?  (Be  specific.  Car?  Of- 
fice? Residence?  On  person  '  If  on  a  telephone, 
specify   business,   residential  or  public.) 

6  Where  monitored?  If  not  on  IRS  prem- 
ises, how  did  you  gain  access  to  this  site? 

7  Who  authorized   use  of   this  device? 

8  Did  you  place  and  use  the  device  alone? 
If  not.  who  assisted  you? 

9  Was  the  device  placed  or  used  for  or 
In  cooperation  with  any  other  federal,  state 
or  local  agency?  If  so,  specify  the  agency (les) , 

10  Did  a  telephone  company  or  other  busi- 
ness concern  cooperate  In  the  Installation  or 
use  of  the  device''  If  so,  which  company  (les) 
or  business  I  es)  ? 

11  Were  charges  brought  against  any  per- 
son In  the  case  in  which  the  device  was  used? 
If  so,  what  was  the  resulf  If  not,  why  not? 

12  W.is  Information  gathered  by  the  device 
used  .as  evidence,  or  was  any  attempt  made  to 
use  such  Information  as  evidence?  If  so, 
specify  which  If  not  used,  why  not ' 

13.  Were  your  activities  concerning  the 
Installation,  use  and  monitoring  of  the  de- 
vice, and  your  method  of  gaining  access  to 
the  installation  site  reported  to  yiiur  im- 
mediate superior?  If  any  aspects  of  these  ac- 
tivities were  not  rep<jrted  to  your  immediate 
superior,  which  ones?  Why  not? 

14  Did  you  report  your  activities  to  any 
other   persoiMsi?   If  so.   whom'' 

SECTION    D.    COOPERATIVE    SURVEILLANCE 

1  To  your  knowledge,  has  any  other  fed- 
eral, state  or  local  government  agency,  or  any 
private  business,  or  any  group  or  person  not 
employed  by  IRS  Installed,  used  or  monitored 
an  electronic  surveillance  device  for  IRS  since 
January  1,  1958''  If  so.  supply  the  following 
information  for  each  device 

2,  What  agency,  group,  bu-slness,  or  person?- 

3  On  what  date? 

4  For  what  purpose? 

5  Type  of  device? 

6  Why  did  IRS  not  Install,  use  or  monitor 
the  device  Itself? 

SECTION     E      ACCESS     FOR     St' RVE1LL.ANCE 

1  Have  you  entered  private  property  with- 
out a  court  order  and  without  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  the  occupant,  owner  or  les- 
see to  tap  a  telephone.  Install  a  bug.  examine 
files,  papers  or  other  records,  or  for  any  other 
purposes,  since  January  1  1958?  If  so,  sup- 
ply the  following  Information  for  each  such 
entry 

2  On  what  date? 

.3  For  what  purpose? 

4  On  whose  authority? 

5  Who  assisted  you? 

6  Describe  your  method  of  entering. 

SECTION    r     DISGUISES 

1.  Have  you  rented,  bought,  leased,  bor- 
rowed, driven  or  used  a  telephone  truck  or  a 
truck  dLsgTLlsed  to  look  like  a  telephone 
company  truck,  or  attempted  to  disguise 
yourself   as   a   telephone  company   employe. 


since  January  1.  1958?  If  so.  supply  the  fol- 
Ijwing  Information  for  e.ich  such  incident, 

2  When? 

3  For  what  purpose? 

4.  Who  authorized  such   activity? 

Before  signing  your  an.swers  to  the  above 
questions,  check  to  make  sure  you  have 
answered  all  questions  fully  and  correctly 
Then  type  the  following  certification  Just 
above  the  date  and  your  signature: 

CERTIFICATION 

I  certify  that  the  statements  made  by  me 
on  this  form  are  true,  complete  and  correct 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  and 
are  made  In  good  faith. 


July  21,, 
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(date) 


(signature) 


Exhibit  5 

U.S.  Treasury  Department.  Com- 
missioner OF  Internal  Revenue. 
Washington,  DC,  July  11,  1967. 
Hon   ETdward  V,  Long, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Pracf.ce  and  Procedure,  US.  Senate. 
Washington.    DC. 

Dear  Senator  Long:  I  am  pleased  to  trans- 
mit the  complete  tabulation  of  all  Installa- 
tions of  electronic  surveillance  equipment 
during  the  eight -year  period  beginning 
July  1,  1958,  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
played  a  part  In  all  these  installations  and 
no  party  to  the  conversation  under  surveil- 
lance had  consented  to  the  Installations. 
Enclosed  as  Exhibit  1  are  seventeen  tables, 
with  explanations  and  footnotes,  reflecting 
particular  types  of  Installations  and  specify- 
ing the  extent  to  which  each  of  the  Services 
criminal  Investigative  functions  (the  Al- 
cohol and  Tobacco  Tax  Division,  the  In.<;pec- 
tlon  Service  and  the  Intelligence  Dlvlsloni 
participated  In  each  type  of  Installation. 
There  are  further  detailed  breakdowns  de- 
signed to  provide  the  Subcommittee  with  a 
thorough  chronological  and  geographic  pic- 
ture of  the  Incidence  of  the  subject  Insulla- 
tlons 

A.s  detailed  In  the  Foreword  to  Exhibit  1. 
the  five  categories  of  tabulated  Installations 
were  defined  In  narrative  terms  so  that  it 
would  be  cle.ir  that  they  did  not  turn  nn 
anyone's  subjective  evaluation  of  what  was 
or  wa.>!  not  within  the  law  For  example,  the 
first  category  covers  "installations.  Inter- 
cepting phone  conversations  without  the 
consent  of  either  party"  rather  than  purport- 
ing to  cover  such  an  ambiguous  term  as 
"wiretaps"  since,  as  you  are  i.ware,  author- 
itative constructions  of  the  so-called  federal 
"wiretap"  statute  hold  that  ,>  uch  Intercep- 
tions do  not  per  se  constitute  a  violation. 
Similarly,  Exhibit  1  refrains  from  charac- 
terizing the  other  categories  of  Installations 
as  legal  or  not  because  the  simple  fact  is  that 
the  law  is  far  from  settled  as  to  the  legality  of 
such  Installations  as  pen  registers  (which 
do  not  eavesdrop  on  conversations  and  which 
have  been  reviewed — adversely— at  the  court 
of  appeals  level  only  In  the  Seventh  Circuit) 
or  public  phone  booth  Installations  (whlrh 
do  not  eavesdrop  on  both  sides  of  a  conver- 
sation and  have  been  reviewed — favorably— 
at  the  court  of  appeals  level  only  In  the 
Ninth  Circuit) 

In  short,  we  deemed  It  of  more  value  to 
the  Subcommittee's  t.vik  of  proposing  what 
the  liw  should  be  to  provide  Information 
of  the  Service's  past  Investigative  activities 
Instead  of  Intermixing  controversial  con- 
structions of  present  law  with  such  Informa- 
tion 

The  sum  of  it  1?  that  over  the  eight-year 
period  beginning  July  1,  1958  during  which 
the  Internal  Revenue  -Service  conducted 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  criminal  Investi- 
gations, personnel  of  the  Service  participated 
in:  94  Insuillatlons.  intercepting  phone  con- 
versations without  the  consent  of  either 
party;  32  Installations,  overhearing  or  record- 
ing   non-phone    conversations    without    the 


consent  of  either  party  (involving  possible 
intrusion  upon  a  constitutionally  protected 
areai;  20  installations,  overhearing  or  re- 
cording conversations  from  public  phone 
booths  without  the  consent  of  either  party; 
132  other  lnst:Ulatlons,  overhearing  or  re- 
cording conversations  without  the  consent  of 
either  party;  and  723  pen  register  Installa- 
tions ,  ,  ^ 

I  also  transmit,  as  Exhibit  2,  the  complete, 
updated  response  to  the  Subcommittee's 
questionnaire.  This,  as  you  know,  required 
exhaustive  Inquiry  from  Service  criminal  in- 
venigative  personnel  and  extensive  analysis 
and  tabulation  Ir  the  Service's  National  Of- 
fice of  data  submitted  from  investigative 
posts  throughout  the  nation.  I  particularly 
Invite  your  attention  to  the  attachments  for 
Exhibit  2  which  mirror  the  severe  restric- 
tions now  governing  Service  personnel  in 
the  use  of  electronic  surveillance  equipment. 
Additionally.  I  am  pleased  at  this  time  to 
advise  the  Subcommittee  of  the  results  of 
the  inqulrv  of  the  special  board  convened  In 
July  of  1965  to  Investigate  Into  InsUnces  of 
possible  improper  uses  of  electronic  surveil- 
lance equipment  by  Service  personnel. 

The  board's  findings  confirm  the  matters 
developed  before  the  SubconLmlttee.  The 
board  found  that  Service  personnel  In  fact 
participated  in  Improper  uses  of  electronic 
surveillance  equipment  as  stated  above,  and 
that  such  participation  peaked  In  1963.  The 
board  attributed  the  occurrences  to  misun- 
derstanding of  applicable  directives  and  In- 
structions: departures  from  the  Servloe's 
normal  line  management  direction  and  con- 
trol; and  overzealousness  on  the  part  of 
cerUin  personnel  engaged  In  the  Investiga- 
tion of  the  criminal  element.  The  board 
found  that  only  two  National  Office  super- 
visory employees  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
proscribed  practices.  Also,  the  board  found 
no  evidence  of  Improper  use  of  electronic 
devices  for  surveillance  purposes  other  than 
in  cases  where  the  Individuals  were  engaged 
in  criminal  or  Illegal  activities.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  Is  that  there  Is  no  Indication 
of  anv  spill-over  to  "ordinary  audit  cases." 
The  board  concluded,  after  examining  all  the 
factors  surrounding  the  transgressions,  that 
there  is  no  basis  for  holding  individual  em- 
ployees accountable  and  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  as  an  Institution  must  bear 
the  blame  for  what  occurred. 

Based  on  these  findings,  the  board  rec- 
ommended—and I,  as  you  have  been  ap- 
prised, have  adopted — measures  to  as- 
sure that  the  unique  set  of  circumstances, 
which  coincided  to  produce  Improper  uses 
of  electronic  surveillance  equipment  prior 
to  July  of  1965,  cannot  recur  within  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

To  correct  the  situation  I  Issued  unmis- 
takably clear  and  detailed  proscriptions  on 
investigative  techniques  and  set  forth  the 
Service's  policy  In  drastic  and  unmistakable 
terms.  Steps  have  also  been  taken  to  bring 
all  facets  of  our  investigative  activity  under 
the  Services  normal  National  Office,  Region- 
al Office,  and  District  Office  system  of  direc- 
tion and  control.  Countless  conferences  and 
meetings  have  been  held,  hammering  home 
the  absolute  prohibitions  on  Improper  uses 
of  electronic  equipment.  Acquisition  of,  and 
access  to.  such  equipment  has  been  severely 
restricted.  And  training  In  the  use  of  such 
equipment — even  for  defensive  purposes — 
has  been  suspended. 

In  sum,  I  am  satisfied  that  those  elements 
which  led  to  Improprieties  prior  to  July  of 
1965  have  been  abolished.  Fvirther,  the  Serv- 
ice has  continued  to  cooperate  with  the 
Dep.Trtment  of  Justice  by  referring  to  that 
agency  information  of  the  kind  which  Is  re- 
flected in  the  Summary  Statistics  that  make 
up  Exhibit  No.  1. 

The  information  now  furnished  to  the 
Subcommittee,  supplemented  by  the  vast 
quantity  of  Information  earlier  submitted 
to  the  Subcommittee  Jn  open  hearings,  staff 


interviews  and  correspondence,  rounds  out 
the  picture  of  the  Service's  eavesdropping 
activities  In  the  past.  With  all  due  recogni- 
tion of  the  desirability  of  revelations  and 
remedial  actions  regarding  the  past,  I  must 
at  this  moment  turn  my  attention  to  the 
attitudes  and  activities  of  Service  personnel 
today  and  In  the  future. 

In  the  light  of  the  Information  already 
furnished  to  the  Subcommittee  and  the  very 
restrictive  measures  we  have  taken  In  the 
area  of  eavesdropping.  It  may  be  that  you 
are  presently  In  a  position  to  make  fully  In- 
formed findings  and  recommendations  re- 
garding the  practices  and  procedures  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  I  would  also  hope 
that  your  reports  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  people  will  recognize  the  very  real  dis- 
tinctions between  the  way  the  Service  op- 
erated prior  to  July  of  1965  and  the  way  the 
Service  operates  today. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Sheldon  S.  Cohen, 

Commissioner. 

ExHinrr  6 
Statement  of  Hon.  Ramsey  Clark.  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  Accom- 
panied BY  Fred  M.  'Vinson,  Jr.,  Assistant 
Attorney  Geneeal,  Criminal  Division,  De- 
partment OF  Justice 

General  Clark.  We  have  cared  enough  for 
our  privacy  to  prohibit  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures  and  unrestricted  warrants  in  the 
BUI  of  Rights.  For  privacy  Is  after  all  the 
foundation  of  freedom  and  the  source  of  In- 
dividualism and  personality.  But  as  Justice 
Brandels  observed  nearly  four  decades  ago, 
"  •  •  •  general  warrants  are  but  puny  In- 
struments of  tyranny  and  oppression  when 
compared  to  wiretapping."  Still  we  permit 
the  most  Insidious  Invasion  of  privacy — the 
electronic  surveillance. 

Privacy  has  always  been  a  rare  commodity, 
but  never  so  rare  as  In  our  times.  Never. 
therefore,  has  It  been  more  Important  that 
we  cherish  privacy.  The  sheer  numbers  In 
our  lives,  our  vu-ban  living,  and  our  Immense 
and  growing  technological  capacities  burden 
and  further  threaten  privacy.  They  compel  us 
to  seek  ways  of  being  alone  and  being  let 
alone — of  solitude — and  the  chance  to  be 
ourselves. 

John  Stuart  Mill  said:  "The  worth  of  a 
State,  in  the  long  run.  Is  the  worth  of  the 
individuals  composing  It."  When  the  State 
demeans  Its  citizens,  or  permits  them  to 
demean  each  other,  however  beneficent  the 
particular  purpose,  It  will  only  find  that  It 
has  limited  opportunities  for  Individual  ful- 
fillment and  for  national  accomplishment. 

Public  safety  will  not  be  found  In  wire- 
tapping. Security  Is  to  be  found  in  excellence 
m  law  enforcement.  In  courts  and  In  cor- 
rections. That  excellence  has  not  been  dem- 
onstrated to  Include  wiretapping. 

Nothing  so  mocks  privacy  as  the  wiretap 
and  electronic  surveillance.  They  are  incom- 
patible with  a  free  society  and  justified  only 
when  that  society  mtist  protect  Itself  from 
those  who  seek  to  destroy  It. 

Recent  proposals  have  been  advanced  to 
authorize  limited  wiretapping  and  eaves- 
dropping under  Judicial  supervision.  Consti- 
tutional challenges  to  such  State  legislation 
are  now  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  case  of  Berger  v.  New  York.  Before  this 
session  of  the  Congress  expires,  the  Supreme 
Court  may  well  decide  some  of  the  constitu- 
tional issues.  But  even  If  the  practice  with- 
stands this  constitutional  test,  It  should  be 
stopped  by  statute. 

Only  the  most  urgent  need  can  justify 
wiretapping  and  other  electronic  surveil- 
lance. Proponents  of  authorization  have 
failed  to  make  a  case — much  less  meet  the 
heavy  hurden  of  proof  our  values  require. 
Where  is  the  evidence  that  this  Is  an  efficient 
police  technique?  Might  not  more  crime  he 
prevented  and  detected  by  other  uses  of  the 


same  manpower  without  the  large  scale,  un- 
focussed  Intrusions  on  personal  privacy  that 
electronic  surveillance  Involves? 

The  prop.:>sed  right  of  privacy  act  would 
establish  a  blanket  prohibition  against  the 
interception  of  wire  communications.  Wire 
communications  Involve  the  Interstate  com- 
munications network,  and  it  has  long  been 
clear  that  Congress  has  plenary  power  In  this 
area.  The  statutor;-  ban  would  close  a  major 
gap  in  existing  law.  by  making  clear  that  in- 
terception alone  or  divulgence  alone  would 
be  a  crime.  Section  605  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  605)  prohibits 
"interception  and  divulgence"  and  has  long 
been  subject  to  the  interpretation  that  Inter- 
ception alone  Is  not  an  olTense. 

The  bill  also  deals  with  eavesdropping. 
Like  wiretapping,  eavesdropping  Involves  a 
pervasive  invasion  of  the  privacy  of  conversa- 
tions. Its  incidents,  as  this  subcommittee  has 
dramatically  demonstrated  in  previous  hear- 
ings, range  far  beyond  the  overhearing  of 
telephone  conversations.  The  sophisticated 
electronic  devices  presently  available  and  ag- 
gressively promoted  on  the  market  are  ca- 
pable of  Intruding  into  almost  any  conver- 
sation anywhere.  Such  devices,  highly  port- 
able and  easily  concealed,  can  be  secreted  In 
the  innermost  reaches  of  a  person's  home. 
They  indiscriminately  record  his  most  private 
conservations.  They  can  be  used  to  overhear 
conversations  even  where  there  has  been  no 
physical  trespass  on  private  premises. 

It  is  therefore  essential  that  any  enactment 
contain,  as  does  the  bill  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, a  comprehensive  ban  on  the  use  of 
electronic,  mechanical,  or  other  devices  for 
the  purpose  of  eavesdropping.  The  disclosure 
or  use  of  information  obtained  by  eavesdrop- 
ping Is  and  must  also  be  proscribed. 

The  prohibitions  against  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping  apply  only  when  none  of  the 
parties  to  the  conversations  has  sonsented  to 
the  activity.  Quite  different  practical  and 
legal  considerations  come  Into  play  when  one 
of  the  parties  to  the  conversations  has  au- 
thorized the  surveillance.  The  use  of  elec- 
tronic devices  In  such  circumstances  has 
consistently  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  against  constitutional  attack. 

In  addition  to  the  broad  prohibitions 
against  the  use  of  wiretapping  and  eaves- 
dropping devices,  the  statute  will  reach  the 
sources  of  supply  of  these  devices.  It  con- 
tains specific  prohibitions  against  the  manu- 
facture, shipment,  or  advertisement  of  de- 
vices whose  design  renders  them  primarily 
useful  for  the  purpose  of  vrtre  Interception 
or  eavesdropping.  This  section  will  elim- 
inate many  objectionable  devices  now  readily 
obtained  on  the  market,  such  as  the  spike 
microphone,  the  cufflink  microphone,  the 
martini  olive  transmitter,  and  other  devices 
whose  design  Indicates  that  their  primary 
purpose  Is  to  facilitate  the  surreptitious 
overhearing  of  private  conversations.  This 
section  will  not  affect  the  manufacture  or 
shipment  of  simple  Induction  colls,  tape  re- 
corders, or  other  Innocent  electronic  equip- 
ment even  though  they  may  t>e  adaptable  to 
wiretapping  or  bugging  uses.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  bill  prohibits  the 
advertisement  even  of  legitimate  devices 
whenever  the  advertisement  promotes  the 
use  of  the  devices  for  wiretapping  or  eaves- 
dropping. 

Only  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  di- 
rectly related  to  and  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  security  of  the  Nation  Is  ex- 
cepted from  the  prohibitions  contained  In 
the  bill.  Even  In  this  area,  however,  no  In- 
formation obtained  as  a  result  of  such 
measures  'will  be  admissible  in  evidence  In 
judicial  or  administraUve  proceedings.  Other 
use  or  disclosure  of  such  information  Is  pro- 
hibited except  as  essential  to  national  se- 
curity, the  national  security  exception  Is  a 
necessary  provision  In  the  statute;  the  evi- 
dentiary restriction,  however,  will  serve  an 
Important  function  In  confirming  such  ac- 
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Uvlty  to  the  extremely  narrow  bounds  tliat 
are  appropriate 

Thla  bin  Is  far-reaching  and  comprehen- 
sive. When  enacted,  It  will  afford  major  pro- 
tection to  a  fundamental  right  of  all  Anjerl- 
cans.  Legislation  to  safeguard  the  right  of 
privacy  Is  long  overdue 

Senator  Long  Thank  you  General,  for  a 
fine  and  very  helpful  statement. 

ExHiarr  7 
IProm  the  New  York  Times    July  7.  1967] 
The  TrxT  or  .\  Memora.ndvm   bt  Attorney 
OCNCXAL  Ramsay   Clark  on  New  RecfLA- 

TION8      LlMrriNG      WiRFTAPPINC      AND      ElEC- 

■moNic  Eavesdropping  by  PEorRAi.  Agents 
It  Is  essential  that  all  agencies  having  any 
responsibility  for  law  enforcement  take  steps 
•  to  make  certain  that  electronic  and  related 
devices  designed  to  Intercept,  overhear  or  re- 
cord private  verbil  communications  be  sub- 
ject to  tight  administrative  control  to  assure 
that  they  will  n  -t  be  used  in  a  manner 
which  Is  Illegal  and  that  even  legal  use  of 
such  devices  will  be  strictly  controlled  In 
order  further  to  assist  you  to  achieve  these 
ends,  the  following  rules  have  been  formu- 
lated: 

I,  PROHWmON  AGAINST  l"SE  OF  MECHANICAL  OR 
ELSCTSICAL  DEVICES  TO  INTERCEPT,  OVERHEAR 
Oa    EKCORO    CONVERSATIONS 

A.  Profiibition  against   interception  of  tele- 

phone conversations 

1.  Section  605  of  the  Communications  Act 
(Title  47.  use  Section  605 1  prohibits  the 
Interception  and  divulgence  or  use  of  tele- 
phone communications  and  Is  applicable  to 
Federal  law  enforcement  agents 

2.  Interception  by  Federal  personnel  of 
telephone  conversations  by  any  mechanical 
or  electronic  device,  unless  with  the  consent 
of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  conversation.  Is 
prohibited  by  Presidential  dlri>ctlve  and  this 
prohibition  applies  whether  or  not  the  infor- 
mation which  m.iy  be  acquired  through  In- 
terception Is  intended  to  be  used  In  anv  way 
or  to  be  8ubsef}U»!Uly  divulged  outside  the 
agency  involved  .\ay  question  as  to  whether 
the  use  of  a  partlcuLir  device  can  be  sild  to 
Involve  a  prohibited  interception  of  a  tele- 
phone conversation  should  be  referred  to  the 
Department  of  Justice 

3.  To  further  assure  protection  of  the  pri- 
vacy of  telephone  conversations  each  agency 
shall  adopt  rules  governing  the  interception 
by  Its  personnel  of  telephone  conversations 
under  circumstances  where  a  party  to  the 
conversation  has  consented  .such  rules  shall. 
where  appropriate  provide  f  >r  'he  advance 
approval  by  the  agency  head  of  such  Inter- 
ception. 

B.  Prohibition   ogairi.^C   oierhearmg  of   non- 

telephone  conicriatiom 
Legal  principles  applicable  to  the  over- 
hearing and  recording  t>f  nontelephone  con- 
versations are  discussed  In  paragraphs  1-3 
below.  The  principles  are  consistent  with 
the  recent  decUlon  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Berger  v.  New  York.  35  Law  Week  4649,  de- 
cided June  12.  1967 

1.  Eavesdropping  In  any  form  which  is  ac- 
complished by  means  of  a  trespass  Into  a 
conatltutlonally  protected  area  Is  a  violation 
of  the  Fourth  Amendment  The  penetration 
by  Inches  Into  a  party  wall  by  the  spike  of  a 
microphone  has  been  held  to  involve  a  tres- 
pass. Silverman  v  United  States.  365  U  S  505 
(1961).  And.  although  the  question  has  not 
been  squsLrely  decided,  there  is  support  for 
the  view  that  any  electronic  eavesdropping  on 
conversations  in  constitutionally  protected 
area*  Is  a  violation  of  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment even  if  such  surveillance  is  accom- 
plished without  physical  trespass  or  entry 
Homes,  private  otflces.  hotel  rooms  and  au- 
tomobiles are  clear  examples  of  constitu- 
tionally protected  areas,  but  other  locations 
may  also  be  held  within  the  scope  of  consti- 


tutional protection  depending  upon  the  par- 
ticular c.rcunistances 

2  Even  where  no  inva.sion  of  a  constitu- 
tionally protected  area  has  occurred,  surrepti- 
tious electronic  surveillance  Involving  an  in- 
trusion into  a  privileged  relationship,  such  as 
that  of  attorney-client  may  violate  rights  en- 
titled to  protection  under  constitullonal  pro- 
visions other  than  the  Fourth  Amendment, 
Including  the  First,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Amend- 
ments 

3  Under  presently  controlling  court  deci- 
sions, however,  certain  uses  of  electronic  de- 
vices are  legal  See,  for  example,  the  decisions 
in  Lopez  v  United  States.  373  US  427  (1963) 
and  m  Osborn  v    United  States.  385  U  S.  323 

I  1966).  where  the  use  of  recording  devices 
was  held  to  be  legitimate  If  the  consent  of 
a  party  to  the  conversation  had  been  ob- 
tained Moreover,  the  use  of  mechanical  or 
electronic  equipment  to  record  statements 
intended  to  be  disseminated  to  the  pubhc 
generally,  public  speeches  for  example,  is 
clearly  not  illegal  and  is  not  subject  to  the 
rules  formulated  in  this  memorandum 

4  In  the  light  of  the  immediately  fore- 
going discussion  m  paragraphs  1-3.  any  use 
of  mechanical  or  electronic  devices  by  Fed- 
eral personnel  to  overhear  or  record  nontele- 
phone  conversations  involving  a  violation  of 
the  constitution  or  a  statute  Is  prohibited, 

5  In  order  further  to  assure  protection  of 
the  right  t.;>  privacy,  to  resolve  questions 
which  may  arise  under  paragraph  4  and 
strictly  to  limit  legal  electronic  surveillance, 
agencies  shall,  except  as  provided  in  Para- 
graph II  2,  below,  obtain  advance  written 
approval  from  the  Attorney  General  for  any 
use  of  mechanical  or  electronic  devices  to 
overhear  or  recor'1  nonteiephone  conversa- 
tions without  the  consent  of  all  of  the  par- 
ties to  such  conversations 

II.    CONTROLS   OVER  THE   USE   OF   MECHANICAL  OR 
rLECTRONIC    E«l  IPMENT 

1,  A  request  for  advance  approval  from  the 
Attorney  General  pursuant  to  Paragraph  I 
B  5  hereof  for  the  use  of  mechanical  or  elec- 
tronic devices  to  overhear  or  record  nonteie- 
phone conversations  shall  be  made  to  the  At- 
torney General  In  writing  by  the  head  of  the 
requesting  Investigative  agency  .ind  shall 
contain  the  following  Information  (at  the 
reason  for  such  proposed  use;  (bi  the  type 
of  equipment  to  be  used,  (ci  the  name  of 
the  person  Involved,  (d)  the  proposed  loca- 
tion of  the  equipment,  (ei  the  duration  of 
proposed  use;  and  if)  the  manner  or  method 
of  Installation. 

2  If,  In  the  Judgment  of  the  head  of  the 
Investigative  agency  Involved,  the  emer- 
gency needs  of  an  investigation  preclude  ob- 
taining such  advance  approval  irom  tne  At- 
txjrney  General,  he  may.  without  having 
obtained  such  apprf>val.  authorize  the  use  ot 
mechanical  or  electronic  devices  to  overhear 
or  record  nonteiephone  conversations  with- 
out the  consent  of  all  of  the  parties  thereto 
In  any  such  circumstances,  however,  the 
head  of  the  lnve-.tlgatlve  agency  shall,  wlrli- 
In  24  hours  after  authorizing  such  use,  pro- 
vide the  Att.jrney  General  In  writing  with 
the  Information  referred  to  in  Paragraph  II 
I,  above,  and  with  an  explanation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances upoa  which  he  ba.sed  the  Judg- 
ment that  the  emergency  needs  of  the  in- 
vestigation precluded  him  from  obtaining 
such  written  advance  authority 

3  In  connection  with  the  use  of  me- 
chanical or  electronic  devices  authorized 
above,  the  responsible  agent  shall,  where 
technically  feasible,  record  the  conversations 
overheard  by  means  of  a  tape  or  similar  per- 
manent record  The  responsible  agent  shall 
preserve  the  tape  or  other  permanent  record 
of  the  convers.itlon8. 

He  shall  also  submit  to  the  Investigative 
agency  a  written  report  setting  forth  the 
actual  use  or  uses  made  of  each  mechanical 
or  electronic  device  In  connection  with  the 
authorization.  Such  report,  the  tapes  or  other 


permanent  records  of  conversations,  and  any 
logs,  transcripts,  summaries  or  memoranda 
and  similar  materl.il  whicii  may  have  been 
prepared  shall  be  treated  as  agency  records 
but  shall  be  specially  classltied,  filed  and 
safeguarded  and  shall  not.  nor  shall  In- 
formation contained  In  such  material,  be 
made  available  to  agency  personnel  or 
others  except  when  essential  t«  Government 
operations.  A  record  shall  be  made  and  re- 
tained concerning  each  person  to  whom 
such  Information  or  material  has  been  made 
available. 

4.  The  head  of  each  Investigative  agency 
should  be  responsible  for  limiting  the  pro. 
curement  of  devices  primarily  designed  to 
be  used  surreptitiously  to  overhear  or  record 
conversations  to  the  minimum  necessary  to 
use  consistent  with  the  rules  formulated 
herein.  To  the  extent  possible,  all  mechanical 
or  electronic  devices  ufed  in  Intercepting, 
overhearing  or  recording  conversations  shall 
be  stored  In  a  limited  number  of  locations 
to  Insure  elTective  administrative  control 

5  The  agency  shall  maintain  an  Inventory 
of  all  such  equipment  at  the  place  where  it 
Li  stored.  Including  a  record  of  the  date  that 
the  equipment  was  a.sslgned  to  an  upent  and 
the  date  the  equipment  was  returned  Copies 
of  these  records  should  also  be  maintained 
at  agency  headquarters,  together  with  the 
«,'rltten  report  of  the  responsible  agent  re- 
ferred to  in  Paragraph  II  3  hereof.  All  agency 
records  should  be  maintained  for  a  period 
of  six  Wars 

6  The  head  of  each  investigative  agency 
shall  submit  to  the  Attorney  General  on 
July  1  of  each  year  a  report  of  all  uses  o'. 
mechanical  or  electronic  equipment  by  such 
agency  during  the  previous  year  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  formulated  in  this 
memorandum,  containing  with  respect  to 
each  use  the  information  retjulred  by  Para- 
graph II  I,  above,  and  a  brief  description 
of  the  results  obtained.  The  report  shall 
also  Include  a  complete  Inventory  of  the 
devices  referred  to  in  Paragraph  II  4,  above. 
In   the   possession   of   the   agency 

7  The  functions  to  be  exercised  by  the 
head  of  an  Investigative  agency  in  accord- 
.'ince  with  this  memorandum  may  be  dele- 
gated by  him  to  another  officer  of  his  agency 

III      NATIONAL    SECURITY 

The  foregoing  rules  have  been  formulated 
with  respect  to  all  agency  Investigations 
other  than  Investigations  directly  related  to 
the  protection  of  the  n.itional  security  Spe- 
cial problems  arising  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  devices  of  the  type  referred  to  herein 
in  national  security  Investigations  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  taken  up  directly  with  the  At- 
torney General  in  the  light  of  existing  strin- 
gent  restrictions 

Exhibit   8 

(No,  615 — October  Term,  1966| 

stprfme    cotrt    of    the    united    states— 

Ralph  Bercer,  Petitioner,  v   State  of  New 

York 

On  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  New  York 

IJune   12,   19671 

Mr  Justice  Clark  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court 

This  writ  tests  the  validity  of  New  York's 
permissible  eavesdrop  status,  NY  Code 
Crlm  Proc  «  813  a  =  under  the  Fourth. 
Fifth,  Ninth,  and  Fourteenth  Amendments 
The    claim    Is    that    the    statute    sets   up  & 
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'  §  813-a.  Ex  parte  order  for  eavesdropping 
•An  ex  parte  order  for  eavesdropping  «* 
defined  In  subdivisions  one  and  two  of  sec- 
tion seven  hundred  thirty-eight  of  the  penal 
law  may  be  Issued  by  any  Justice  of  the 
supreme  court  or  Judge  of  a  county  court 
or  of  the  court  of  general  sessions  of  the 
county  of  New  York  upon  oath  or  afflrma- 


system  of  surveillance  which  Involves  tres- 
passorv    Intrusions    Into    private,    constitu- 
tionally     protected      premises,      authorizes 
•  general  searches"  for  "mere  evidence,"  -  and 
ts  an  invasion  of  the  privilege  against  self- 
incrlmlnatlon.    The    trial    court   upheld   the 
statute,  the  Appellate  Division  affirmed  with- 
out opl.uon,  25  A.D.  2d  718,  and  the  Court  of 
Appe..!s  did   likewise   by   a   divided   vote.   18 
NY    2d  638.  We  granted  certiorari,  385  U.S. 
967  (19661.  We  have  concluded  that  the  lan- 
guage   of   New   York's    statute   Is   too   broad 
in  Its  sweep  resulting  in  a  trespassory  Intru- 
sion into  a    constitutionally   protected   area 
and  is,  therefore,  violative  of  the  Fourth  and 
Fourteenth    Amendments.    This    disposition 
obviates  the  necessity  for  any  discussion  of 
the  other  points  raised 
I 
Berger.    the   petitioner,   was   convicted   on 
two  counts  of  conspiracy  to  bribe  the  Chair- 
man of  the  New  York  State  Liquor  Author- 
ity   The    case    arose    out   of   the    complaint 
of  one  Ralph  Panslnl  to  the  District  Attor- 
ney's Office  that  agents  of  the  State  Liquor 
Authority    had    entered    his    bar    and    grill 
and    without    cause    seized    his    books    and 
records.  Panslnl  asserted  that  the  raid  was 
In  reprisal  for  his  failure  to  pay  a  bribe  for 
a  liquor  license.  Numerous  complaints  had 
been  filed  with  the  District  Attorney's  Office 
charging  the  payment  of  bribes  by  applicants 
for  liquor  licenses.  On  the  direction  of  that 
office,  Pansinl.  while  equipped  with  a  mlnl- 
fon  recording  device,  interviewed  an  employee 
of  the  Authority.  The  employee  advised  Pan- 
sanl  that  the  price  for  a  license  was  $10,000 
and    suggested    that    he    contact    attorney 
Harry  Neyer.   Neyer  subsequently  told  Pan- 
slnl   that    he    worked    with    the    Authority 
emplovee    before    and    that    the    latter    was 
aware  "of  the  going  rate  on  liquor  licenses 
downtown. 

On  the  basis  of  this  evidence  an  eavesdrop 
order  v.-iis  obtained  from  a  Justice  of  the 
State  Supreme  Court,  as  provided  by  §  813-a. 
The  order  permitted  the  installation,  for  a 
period  of  60  davs,  of   a  recording  device  in 


tion  of  a  district  attorney,  or  of  the  attor- 
ney-general or  of  an  officer  above  the  rank 
of  sergeant  of  anv  police  department  of  the 
state  or  of  any  political  subdivision  there- 
of, that  there  Is  reasonable  ground  to  be- 
lieve that  evidence  of  crime  may  be  thus 
obtained,  and  particularly  describing  the 
person  or  persons  whose  communications, 
conversations  or  discussions  are  to  be  over- 
heard or  recorded  and  the  purpose  thereof, 
and.  In  the  case  of  a  telegraphic  or  tele- 
phonic communication.  Identifying  the  par- 
ticular telephone  number  or  telegraph  line 
Involved.  In  connection  with  the  Issuance 
of  such  an  order  the  Justice  or  Judge  may 
examine  on  oath  the  applicant  and  any 
other  witness  he  may  produce  and  shall 
satisfy  himself  of  the  existence  of  reason- 
able ground  for  the  granting  of  such  appli- 
cation. Any  such  order  shall  be  effective  for 
the  time  specified  therein  but  not  for  a 
period  of  more  than  two  months  unless  ex- 
tended or  renewed  by  the  Justice  or  Judge 
who  signed  and  Issued  the  original  order 
upon  satisfying  himself  that  such  extension 
or  renewal  is  In  the  public  interest.  Any 
such  order  together  with  the  papers  upon 
which  the  application  was  based,  shall  be 
delivered  to  and  retained  by  the  applicant 
as  authority  for  the  eavesdropping  author- 
ized therein.  A  true  copy  of  such  order  shall 
at  all  times  be  retained  In  his  possession  by 
the  Judge  or  Justice  Issuing  the  same,  and. 
In  the  event  of  the  denial  of  an  applica- 
tion for  such  an  order,  a  true  copy  of  the 
papers  upon  which  the  application  was 
based  shall  in  like  manner  be  retained  by 
the  Judge  or  Justice  denying  the  same.  As 
amended  L.  1958,  c.  676.  eff.  July  1,  1958." 

■  This  contention  Is  disposed  of  In  Warden. 
Maryland  Penitentiary  v.  Hayden,  ante,  p  — , 
adversely  to  petitioner's  assertion  here. 


Nyer's  office.  On  the  basis  of  leads  obtained 
from    this    eavesdrop    a    second    order    per- 
mitting  the   Installation,   for   a   like   period, 
of   a   recording   device   in   the  office    of   one 
Harry  Stelnman  was  obtained.  After  some  two 
weeks  of  eavesdropping  a  conspiracy  was  un- 
covered   Involving    the    Issuance    of    liquor 
licenses  for  the  Playboy  and  Tenement  Clubs, 
both   of  New  York  City.  Petitioner  was   in- 
dicted  as  "a  go-between"  for   the  principal 
conspirators,  who  though  not  named  In  the 
indictment  were  disclosed  In  a  bill  of  par- 
ticulars. Relevant  portions  of  the  recordings 
were  received  In  evidence  at  the   trial   and 
were  played  to  the  Jury,  all  over  the  objection 
of  the  petitioner.  The  parties  have  stipulated 
that  the  District  Attorney  "had  no  informa- 
tion upon  which  to  proceed  to  present  a  case 
to  the  Grand  Jury,  or  on  the  basis  of  which 
to   prosecute "   the  petitioner  except  by  the 
use  of  the  eavesdrop  evidence. 
II 
Eavesdroping  Is  an  ancient  practice  which 
at  common  law  was  condemned  as  a  nuisance. 
IV  Blackstone,  Commentaries  §  168.  In  those 
days  the  eavesdropper  listened  by  naked  ear 
under  the  eaves  of  houses  or  their  windows, 
or  beyond  their  walls  seeking  after  private 
discourse.  The  awkwardness  and  undignified 
manner  of  this  method  as  well  as  Its  suscep- 
tibility to  abuse  was  immediately  recognized. 
Electricity,   however,   provided   a   better    ve- 
hicle and  with  the  advent  of  the  telegraph 
surreptitious    Interception    of    messages    be- 
gan.  As   early   as    1862    California    found    It 
necessary  to  prohibit  the  practice  by  statute. 
Statutes  of  California  1862,  p.  288.  CCLX  12. 
During  the  Civil  War  General  J.E.B.  Stuart 
Is  reputed  to  have  had  his  own  eavesdropper 
along  with  him  In  the  field  whose  Job  it  was 
to  intercept  military  communications  of  the 
opposing    forces.    Subsequently    newspapers 
reportedly  raided  one  another's  news  gather- 
ing lines  to  save  energy,  time,   and  money. 
Racing   news   was   likewise   Intercepted    and 
flashed   to  bettors  before  the  official   result 
arrived. 

The  telephone  brought  on  a  new  and  more 
modern  eavesdropper  known  as  the  "wire- 
tapper." Interception  was  made  by  a  connec- 
tion with  a  telephone  line.  This  activity  has 
been  with  us  for  three-quarters  of  a  century. 
Like  its  cousins,  wiretapping  proved  to  be  a 
commercial  as  well  as  a  police  technique. 
Illinois  outlawed  it  in  1895  and  In  1905  Cali- 
fornia extended  its  telegraph  Interception 
prohibition  to  the  telephone.  Some  50  years 
ago  a  New  York  legislative  committee  found 
that  police,  in  cooperation  with  the  telephone 
company,  had  been  tapping  telephone  lines 
in  New  York  despite  an  Act  passed  In  1895 
prohibiting  It.  During  prohibition  days  wire- 
taps were  the  principal  source  of  information 
relied  upon  by  the  police  as  the  basis  for 
prosecutions.  In  1934  the  Congress  outlawed 
the  Interception  without  authorization,  and 
the  divulging  or  publishing  of  the  contents 
of  wiretaps  by  passing  §  605  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934.''  New  York,  in  1938,  de- 
clared by  constitutional  amendment  that 
"  1 1 1  he  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  against 
unreasonable  interception  of  telephone  and 
telegraph  communications  shall  not  be  vio- 
lated," but  permitted  by  ex  parte  order  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  the  Inter- 
ception of  communications  on  a  showing  of 
"reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  evidence 
of  crime"  might  be  obtained.  McKinney 
Const.  Art.  I.  §  12. 

Sophisticated  electronic  devices  have  now 
been  developed  (conunonly  known  as  "bug- 
ging"  )  which  are  capable  of  eavesdropping  on 
anyone  In  most  any  given  situation.  They 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  "wiretapping  " 
which  is  confined  to  the  interception  of  tele- 
graphic and  telephonic  oommunlcations. 
Miniature  in  size — no  larger  than  a  postage 
stamp    (%"   X    %"   X    '/g")— these    gadgets 


pick  up  whispers  within  a  room  and  broad- 
cast them  half  a  block  away  to  a  receiver.  It 
is  said  that  certain  types  of  electronic  rays 
beamed  at  walls  or  glass  windows  are  capable 
of  catching  voice  vibrations  as  they  are 
bounced  off  the  latter.  Since  1940  eavesdrop- 
ping has  become  a  big  business.  Manufactur- 
ing concerns  offer  complete  detection  systems 
which  automatically  record  voices  under 
most  any  conditions  by  remote  control.  A 
microphone  concealed  in  a  book,  a  lamp,  or 
other  unsuspecting  place  in  a  room,  or  made 
into  a  fountain  pen.  tie  clasp,  lapel  button, 
or  cuff  link  increases  the  range  of  these 
powerful  wireless  transmitters  to  a  half  mile. 
Receivers  pick  up  the  transmission  with  in- 
terference-free reception  on  a  special  wave 
frequency.  And,  of  late,  a  combination  mirror 
transmitter  has  been  developed  which  per- 
mits not  only  sight  but  voice  transmission  up 
to  300  feet.  Likewise,  parabolic  microphones, 
which  can  overhear  conversations  without 
being  placed  within  the  premises  monitored, 
have  been  developed.  See  Westin,  Science, 
Privacy  and  Freedom,  66  Col.  L.  Rev.  1003, 
1005-1010. 

As  science  developed  these  detection  tech- 
niques, lawmakers,  sensing  the  resulting  In- 
vasion of  Individual  privacy,  have  provided 
some  statutory  protection  for  thS  public. 
Seven  States,  California,  Illinois,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Nevada,  New  York,  and  Ore- 
gon, prohibit  surreptitious  eavesdropping  by 
mechanical  or  electronic  device.'  However, 
all,  save  Illinois,  permit  official  court-ordered 
eavesdropping.  Some  36  States  prohibit  wire- 
tapping.'' But  of  these,  27  permit  "author- 
ized" interception  of  some  type.  Federal  law, 
as  we  have  seen,  prohibits  interception  and 
divulging  or  publishing  of  the  content  of 
wiretaps  without  exception."  In  sum,  it  Is  fair 


'  48  Stat.  1103,  47  U.S.C.  5  605, 


'Cal,  Pen.  Code  §  653h-J:  111.  Rev.  Stat.  c. 
38.  n  14.1-7  (1963):  Md,  Ann.  Code.  Art.  27. 
6  125A  (1957)1  Mass.  Ann.  Laws,  c.  272.  §  99 
(Supp.  1964);  Nev.  Rev.  Stat.  §200.650 
(1963);  N.Y.  Pen.  Law  §  738;  Ore,  Rev  Stat. 
§  165,540  (1)(C)    (Supp.  1963). 

■Ala,  Code.  Tit.  48,  §414  (1958);  Alaska 
Stat.  §  42.20.100  (1962);  Ark.  Stat,  Ann.  §  73- 
1810  (1957);  Cal,  Pen.  Code  §  640;  Colo.  Rev. 
Stat,  §  40-4-17  (1963);  Conn,  Oen.  Stat.  Rev. 
5  53-140  (1958);  Del.  Code  Ann..  Tit.  11.  §  757 
(Supp.  1964);  Fla.  Stat.  Ann.  §822.10  (1965); 
Hawaii  Rev.  Laws  §309  A-1  (Supp.  1963); 
Idaho  Code  Ann.  §§18-6704.  6705  (1947); 
111.  Rev.  Stat.  c.  134,  §  16  (1963);  Iowa  Code 
§716.8  (1962);  Ky.  Rev.  Stat.  §433.430 
(1963);  La.  Rev.  Stat.  §14:322  (1950);  Md. 
Ann,  Code.  Art.  35,  §§92,  93  (1957);  Mass. 
Ann.  Laws,  c,  272,  §99  (Supp.  1964);  Mich. 
Stat.  Ann.  §  28.808  (1954);  Mont.  Rev.  Codes 
Ann.  §94-3203  (Supp,  1965);  Neb.  Rev.  Slat. 
§86-328  (1958);  Nev.  Rev.  Stat.  §§200.620, 
200.630  (1963);  N.J.  Stat.  Ann.  §2A:  146-1 
(1953);  N.M.  Stat.  Ann.  §  40 A- 12-1  (1964): 
N  J  Pen.  Law  §  738;  N.C.  Gen.  Stat,  §  14-155 
(1953);  N.D.  Cent.  Code  §8-1—07  (1959): 
Ohio  Rev.  Code  Ann,  §4931.28  (p.  1953); 
Okla.  Stat.,  Tit.  21,  §  1757  (1961);  Ore.  Rev. 
Stat.  §  165.540(1)  (1963);  Pa.  Stat.  Ann.,  Tit. 
15  §2443  (1958);  RI.  Gen.  Laws  Ann.  §  11- 
35-12  (1956);  S.D.  Code  I  13.4519  (1939): 
Tenn.  Code  Ann.  §  65-21 17  ( 1955 ) ;  Utah  Code 
Ann  §76-48-11  (1953) ;  Va.  Code  Ann.  §  18.1- 
156  (Supp.  1960):  Wis.  Stat.  I  134.39  (1963); 
Wyo.  Stat.  Ann.  §  37-259  (157). 

« A  recent  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission Regulation.  31  Fed.  Reg.  3397.  — 
C  p  R  — ,  prohibits  the  use  of  "a  device 
required  to  be  licensed  by  section  301  of  the 
Communications  Act"  for  the  purpose  of 
eavesdropping.  This  regulation,  however,  ex- 
empts use  under  "lawful  authority"  by  police 
officers  and  the  sanctions  are  limited  to  loss 
of  license  and  the  Imposition  of  a  fine.  The 
memorandum  accompanying  the  regulation 
stated:  "What  constitutes  a  crime  under 
State  law  reflecting  a  State  policy  applicable 
to  eavesdropping  It,  of  course,  unaffected  by 
our  rules." 
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to  say  that  wiretapping  on  the  whole  is  out- 
lawed, except  for  permissive  use  by  law  en- 
forcement officials  in  some  States;  while  elec- 
tronic eavesdroppini?  is — save  for  seven 
States — permlttecl  both  offlciaily  and  pri- 
vately. And,  In  six  of  the  seven  States  elec- 
tronic eavesdropping  rbugging")  is  permis- 
sible on  court  order 


The  law.  though  Jealous  of  Individual  pri- 
vacy, has  not  Icept  pace  with  these  advances 
In  scientific  knowledge  This  is  not  to  say 
that  Individual  privacy  ha.s  been  relegated  to 
a  second-class  position  for  it  has  been  held 
since  Lord  Camden's  day  that  intrusions  into 
It  are  "'subversive  of  all  of  the  comforts  of 
society."  EnCick  v  Carrington.  19  How  St 
Tr.  1029  (1765)  And  the  Pounders  so  de- 
cided a  quarter  of  a  century  later  wiien  they 
declared  In  the  Fourth  Amendment  that  the 
people  had  a  right  to  be  secure  in  their  per- 
sons, houses,  papers  and  effects,  against  un- 
reasonable searches  and  seizures  ..."  In- 
deed, that  right,  they  vtTote,  shall  not  be 
violated,  and  no  Warrants  shall  issue,  but 
upon  probable  cause.  support«d  by  Oath  or 
affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the 
place  to  be  searched,  .^nd  the  persons  or 
things  to  be  seized  '  .Almost  a  century  there- 
after this  Court  took  specific  and  lengthy  no- 
tice of  Entick  v  Carrmgton,  ^upra.  finding 
that  Its  holding  wis  ■undoubtedly  familiar 
.  .  .  [and I  In  the  minds  .if  those  who  framed 
the  Fourth  Amendment  "  Boyd  i\  United 

States.  116  U.S  6H.  626  627  .  1886 1  And  after 
quoting  from  Lord  Camden  s  opinion  at  some 
length,  Mr.  Justice  Bradley  characterized  It 
thusly : 

"The  principles  laid  down  In  this  opinion 
affect  the  very  essence  of  constitutional 
liberty  and  security  They  reach  farther  than 
the  concrete  form  of  the  case  .  .  they  apply 
to  all  Invasions  on  the  part  of  the  govern. 
ment  and  Its  employes  of  the  sanctity  of  a 
man's  home  and  the  privacies  of  life  '  .M  6;50 

Boyd  held  unconstitutional  an  Act  of  the 
Cong^ress  authorizing  a  court  of  the  United 
States  to  require  a  defendant  In  a  revenue 
case  to  produce  in  court  his  private  books. 
Invoices,  and  papers  or  else  the  allegations  of 
the  Government  were  to  be  taken  as  con- 
fessed. The  Court  found  that  "the  essence  of 
the  offense  .  .  .  [was]  the  Invasion  of  the 
sacred  rlgh',  which  underlies  and  constitutes 
the  essence  of  Lord  Camden's  Judgn\ent  " 
Ibid.  The  Act — the  Court  found — violated 
the  Fourth  Amendment  in  that  it  authorized 
a  general  search  contrary  to  the  Amend- 
ment's epi&rantee 

The  Amendment,  however,  carried  no 
criminal  sanction  and  the  federal  statut«s 
not  affording  one.  the  Court  In  1914  forrrui- 
labed  and  pronounced  the  federal  exclusion- 
ary rule  In  Week^  v  United  States.  232  U  S 
383  (1914).  Prohibltlnb^  the  use  in  federal 
courts  of  any  evidence  seized  In  violation  of 
the  Amendment,  the  Court  held 

"The  effect  of  the  Fourth  ,\mendment  is  to 
put  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
under  limitations  and  restraints  as  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  such  power  and  to  forever  se- 
cure the  p>eople  .  against  all  unreason- 
able searches  and  seizures  under  guise  of  law 
This  protection  reaches  all  alike,  whether 
accused  of  crime  or  not,  and  the  duty  of  giv- 
ing to  it  force  and  effect  is  obligatory  upon 
all.  .  .  .  The  tendency  of  those  who  execute 
the  criminal  laws  of  the  country  to  obtain 
conviction  by  means  of  unlawful  sei- 
zures .  .  .  should  find  no  sanction  In  the 
Judgments  of  the  courts  which  are  charged 
at  all  times  with  the  support  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  to  which  the  people  of  all  condi- 
tions have  a  right  to  appeal  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  such  fundamental  rights  "  At 
391-392. 

rv 

The  Cotirt  was  faced  with  Its  first  wiretap 
case  in  1928,  Olmitead  v  United  States.  277 
U.S.    438.    There    the    Interception    of    Olm- 


stead's  telephone  line  was  accomplished 
without  entry  upon  his  premises  and  was, 
therefore,  found  not  u:>  be  proscribed  by 
the  Fourth  Amendment  The  basis  of  the 
decision  was  that  the  Constitution  did  not 
forbid  the  obtaining  of  evidence  by  wiretap- 
ping unless  it  involved  actual  unlawful  entry 
Into  the  house.  Statements  in  the  opinion 
that  "a  conversation  p  issing  over  a  tele- 
phone wire  ■  cannot  be  said  to  come  within 
the  Fourth  .■\mendment  s  enumeration  of 
"persons,  houses  papers,  and  effects  "  have 
been  negated  by  our  subsequent  cases  as 
hereinafter  noted  They  found  conversa- 
tion "  was  within  the  Fourth  Amendment's 
protections,  and  that  the  use  of  electronic 
devices  to  capture  it  was  a  "search  "  wUhIn 
the  meaning  of  the  Amendment,  and  we  so 
hold.  In  any  event.  Congress  soon  thereafter, 
and  some  .say  In  answer  to  0!m<<trad.  specif- 
ically prohibited  the  Interception  without 
authorization  and  the  divulging  or  publish- 
ing of  the  contents  of  telephonic  communi- 
cations And  the  Nardone  cases  302  U  S  379 
(19371  and  308  US  338  (193'Ji,  extended  the 
exclusionary  rule  to  wiretap  evidence  offered 
in  federal  prosecutions. 

The  first  bugging  "  case  reached  the  Court 
in  1042  in  Goldman  v  Unit'd  States,  316  U.S. 
129  There  the  Court  found  that  the  use  of  a 
detectaphone  placed  against  an  office  wall  in 
order  to  hear  private  conversations  In  the 
office  next  door  did  not  violate  the  Fourth 
Amendment  because  there  was  no  physical 
trespass  In  connection  with  the  relevant 
Interception  And  In  On  Lee  v  United  States. 
343  US.  747  i  1952  i.  we  found  that  since  "no 
tresp;\ss  was  committed"  a  conversation  be- 
tween Lee  and  a  federal  agent,  occurring 
In  the  former's  laundry  and  electronically  re- 
corded, was  not  condemned  by  the  Fourth 
.Amendment  Thereafter  In  Silterman  v 
United  Statex.  365  U  S.  .SOS  i  1961 1  ,  the  Court 
found  "that  the  eavesdropping  was  accom- 
plished by  means  of  an  unauthorized  physi- 
cal penetration  into  the  premises  occupied 
by  the  petitioners  "  At  509  .\  spike  a  foot  long 
with  a  microphone  attached  to  It  was  In- 
serted under  a  baseboard  Into  a  party  wall 
until  It  made  contact  with  the  heating  duct 
that  ran  through  the  entire  house  occupied 
by  Silverman,  making  a  perfect  sounding 
board  through  which  the  conversations  In 
question  were  overheard  Slgniftcantly.  the 
Court  held  that  its  decision  did  "not  turn 
upon  the  technicality  of  a  trespass  upon  a 
pirty  wall  as  a  matter  of  local  law  It  Is  based 
upon  the  reality  of  an  actual  Intrusion  Into 
a   constitutionally    protected    area   "    At    512 

In  Wong  Sun  v.  L'nit«-d  States:  371  U  S  471 
(1963),  the  Court  for  the  first  time  specifi- 
cally held  that  verbal  evidence  may  be  the 
fruit  of  official  Illegality  under  the  Fourth 
.Amendment  along  with  the  more  common 
tangible  fruits  of  unwarranted  intrusion 
It  used  these  words; 

"The  exclusionary  rule  has  traditionally 
barred  from  trial  physical,  tangible  materials 
obtained  either  during  or  as  a  direct  result 
of  an  unlawful  invasion.  It  follows  from  our 
holding  In  Silverman  v.  L'nifrd  Statex.  365 
US.  505,  that  the  Fourth  Amendment  may 
protect  against  the  overhearing  of  verbal 
st.itements  as  well  as  against  the  more  tra- 
ditional seizure  of  papers  and  effects  "  "  At 
485 

And  In  Lopez  v  United  States.  373  US  427 
(1963),  the  Court  cimflrmed  that  it  had  "In 
the  past  sustained  Instances  of  "electronic 
eavesdropping"  against  constitutional  chal- 
lenge, when  devices  have  been  used  to  enable 
government  agents  to  overhear  conversations 
which  would  have  been  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  human  ear  It  has  been  Insisted  only 

that  the  electronic  device  not  be  planted  by 
an  unlawful  physical  invasion  of  a  constitu- 
tionally protected  area  "  At  438^39  In  this 
case  a  recording  of  a  cuuversatlon  between 
a  federal  agent  and  the  petltlrmer  in  which 
the  latter  offered  the  agent  a  bribe  was  ad- 
mitted   in    evidence     Rather    than    "eaves- 


dropping' the  Court  found  that  the  record- 
ing "was  used  only  to  obtain  the  most  re- 
liable evidence  possible  of  a  conversation  in 
which  the  Government's  own  agent  was  a 
participant  and  which  that  agent  was  fully 
entitled  to  disclose."  At  439. 


It  Is  now  well  settled  that  "the  Fourth 
Amtndment's  right  of  privacy  has  been  de- 
clared enforceable  against  the  States  through 
the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  " 
Amendment  .Mapp  v.  Ohio.  367  U.S  643,  655 
I  1961  >  "Tlie  security  of  one's  privacy  .igalnst 
arbitrary  intrusion  by  the  police— which  is 
at  the  core  of  the  Fourth  Amendment— is 
basic  to  a  free  society."  Wolf  v.  Colorado.  338 
US.  25,  27  1 19491.  And  its  "fundamental 
protections  .  .  are  guaranteed  .  .  .  against 
Invasion  by  the  States."  Stanford  v.  Texas 
379  US  476,  481  (  1965 ».  This  right  has  most 
recently  received  enunciation  in  Camara  v. 
Municipal  Court,  ante,  p  — .  "  Tlie  basic  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment,  as  recognized  In 
countless  decisions  of  this  Court,  is  to  safe- 
guard the  privacy  and  security  of  individuals 
against  arbitrary  invasions  by  governmental 
officials  "'  At  — .  Llkewi.se  the  Court  has  de- 
cided that  while  the  standards  of  reasona- 
bleness" required  under  the  Fourth  Amend- 
naent  are  the  same  under  the  Fourteenth, 
they  "are  not  susceptible  of  Prucrustean  ap- 
plication .  .  ."  Ker  V  California.  374  US  23. 
33  (1963).  We  said  there  that  "the  reason- 
ableness of  a  search  Is  |  to  be  deter- 
mined] by  the  trial  court  from  the  facts  and 
circumstances  of  the  ca.'^e  and  in  the  light 
of  the  "fundamental  criteria"  laid  down  by 
the  Fourth  Amendment  and  in  opinions  of 
this  Court  applying  that  Amendment  "'  ibid. 

We,  therefore,  turn  to  New  York's  statute 
to  determine  the  basis  of  the  search  and 
seizure  authorized  by  It  upon  the  order  of 
a  state  supreme  court  Justice,  a  county  Judge 
or  general  sessions  Judge  of  New  York 
County  Section  813-a  authorizes  the  is- 
suance of  an  "ex  parte  order  for  eaves- 
dropping" upon  "oath  or  affirmation  of  a 
district  attorney,  or  of  the  attorney  general 
or  of  an  officer  above  the  rank  of  sergeant  of 
any  police  department  of  the  state  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof  ..."  The  oath 
must  state  "that  there  Is  reasonable  ground 
to  believe  that  evidence  of  crime  may  be 
thus  c.btained  and  particularly  describing 
the  person  or  persons  whose  communica- 
tions, conversations  or  discussions  are  to  be 
overheard  or  recorded  and  the  purpose 
thereof,  and  .  .  .  Identlfvlng  the  p;irtlcular 
telephone  number  or  telegraph  line  in- 
volved "'  The  judge  "may  examine  on  oath 
the  applicant  and  any  other  wune.=s  he  may 
produce  and  shall  satisfy  himself  of  the 
ex'stence  of  reasonable  grounds  for  the 
granting  of  such  application"  The  order 
must  specify  the  duration  of  the  eavesdrop- 
not  exceeding  two  months  unless  extended— 
and  "|a|ny  such  order  together  with  the 
papers  upon  which  the  application  was 
based,  shall  be  delivered  to  and  retained  by 
the  applicant  as  authority  for  the  eaves- 
dropping authorized   therein  " 

While  Jlew  York's  statute  satisfies  the 
Fourth  ,^mendment's  requirement  that  a 
neutral  and  detached  authority  be  inter- 
posed between  the  police  and  the  public, 
John  ion  v.  United  States.  333  US  10,  1* 
(1948),  the  broad  sweep  of  the  statute  is 
Immediately  observable  It  permits  the 
l.ssuance  of  the  order,  or  warrant  for  eaves- 
dropping, upon  the  oath  of  the  attorney 
general,  the  district  attorncv  or  any  police 
officer  above  the  rank  of  sergeant  stating 
that  '"there  is  reasonable  ground  to  believe 
that  evidence  of  crime  may  be  thus  ob- 
tained .  .  ."'  Such  a  requirement  rni.ses  a 
serious  probable  cause  question  under  the 
Fourth  .■\mendment  Under  It  warr;ints  may 
only  Issue  "but  upon  probable  cause,  sup- 
ported by  Oath  or  affirmation,  and  particu- 
larly describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and 
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the  oersons  or  things  to  be  seized,"  Probable 
rause  under  the  Fourth  Amendment  exists 
where  the  facts  and  circumstances  within 
The  affiant's  knowledge,  and  of  which  he  has 
reasonably  trustworthy  Information,  are 
sufficient  "unto  themselves  to  warrant  a  man 
of  reasonable  caution  to  believe  that  an 
nffense  has  been  or  Is  being  committed 
CarZl  .  united  States.  267  US,  132,  162 
,1925)'  Hitsty  v.  United  States.  282  U.S.  694. 
•700-701  (1931);  Brinegar  v.  United  States. 
338  US.  160,  175-176  (1949). 

It  is  said,  however,  by  the  petitioner,  and 
the  State  agrees,  that  the  "reasonable 
eround  "  requirement  of  §  813-a  "is  undls- 
outedlv  equivalent  to  the  probable  cause 
requirement  of  the  Fourth  Amendment. 
This  Is  indicated  by  People  v,  Grossman.  45 
Mlsc  2d  557.  257  N.Y,S.  2d  266.  reversed 
on  other  grounds.  27  A.D.  572.  Also  see 
People  V.  Beshamy,  43  Misc.  ■2d  521,  252  N,Y,S. 
"d  110  While  we  have  found  no  case  on 
the  point  by  New  York's  highest  court,  we 
need  not  pursue  the  question  further  because 
we  have  concluded  that  the  statute  Is  defi- 
cient on  its  face  in  other  respects.  Since 
petitioner  clearly  has  standing  to  challenge 
ule  statute,  being  Indisputably  affected  by 
It  we  need  not  consider  either  the  sufficiency 
of  the  affidavits  upon  which  the  eavesdrop 
orders  were  based,  or  the  standing  of  peti- 
tioner to  attack  the  search  and  seizure  made 
thereunder.  .v,„*  o 

The  Fourth  Amendment  commands  that  a 
warrant  issue  not  only  upon  probable  cause 
supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  but  also 
"partlcularlv  describing  the  place  to  be 
searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be 
seized  '  New  York's  statute  lacks  this  par- 
iicularlzation.  It  merely  says  that  a  warrant 
may  issue  on  reasonable  ground  to  believe 
that  evidence  of  crime  may  be  obtained  by 
the  eavesdrop.  It  lays  down  no  requirement 
for  parUcularlty  In  the  warrant  as  to  what 
specific  crime  has  been  or  Is  being  commit- 
ted, nor  "the  place  to  be  searched."  or  '  the 
persons  or  things  to  be  seized"  as  specifically 
required  bv  the  Fourth  Amendment.  The 
need  for  particularity  and  evidence  of  relia- 
bility In  the  showing  required  when  Judicial 
authorization  of  a  search  is  sought  is  espe- 
cially great  in  the  case  of  eavesdropping.  By 
its  very  nature  eavesdropping  Involves  an  In- 
trusion on  privacy  that  Is  broad  In  scope. 
As  was  said  In  Osborn  v.  United  States.  385 
US  323  (1966),  the  "Indiscriminate  use  of 
such  devices  In  law  enforcement  raises  grave 
constitutional  questions  under  the  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Amendments,"  and  Imposes  a 
heavier  responsibility   on   this   Court  In  Its 

supervision  of  the  fairness  of  procedures ' 

At  329,  n.  7.  There,  two  Judges  acting  jointly 
authorized  the  installation  of  a  device  on  the 
person  of  a  prospective  witness  to  record  con- 
versations between  him  and  an  attorney  for 
a  defendant  then  on  trial  In  the  United  States 
District  Court.  The  Judicial  authorization  was 
based  on  an  affidavit  of  the  witness  setting 
out  in  detail  previous  conversations  between 
the  witness  and  the  attorney  concerning  the 
bribery  of  Jurors  in  the  case.  The  recording 
device  was,  as  the  Court  said,  authorized 
"under  the  most  precise  and  discriminate 
circumstances,  circumstances  which  fully 
met  the  'requirement  of  particularity' "  of 
the  Fourth  Amendment,  The  Court  was 
asked  to  exclude  the  evidence  of  the  record- 
ing of  the  conversations  seized  pursuant  to 
the  order  on  constitutional  grounds.  Weeks 
V,  United  States,  supra,  or  In  the  exercise  of 
supervisory  power,  McNabb  v.  United  States, 
318  U.S.  332  (1943).  The  Court  refused  to 
do  both  finding  that  the  recording,  although 
an  Invasion  of  the  privacy  protected  by  the 
Fourth  Amendment,  was  admlssable  because 
of  the  authorization  of  the  Judges,  based 
upon  "a  detailed  factual  affidavit  alleging  the 
commission  of  a  specific  criminal  offense  di- 
rectly and  Immediately  affecting  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice  .  ,  .  for  the  narrow  and 
particularized   purpose   of   ascertelnlng   the 


truth  of  the  affidavit's  allegations."  At  330. 
The  Invasion  was  lawful  because  there  was 
sufficient  proof  to  obtain  a  search  warrant 
to  make  the  search  for  the  Umited  purpose 
outlined  In  the  order  of  the  Judges.  Tlirough 
these  "precise  and  discriminate"  procedures 
the  order  authorizing  the  use  of  the  elec- 
tronic device  afforded  similar  protections  to 
those  that  are  present  in  the  use  of  conven- 
tional  warrants   authorizing   the   seizure   of 
tangible  evidence.  Among  other  safeguards, 
the  order  described  the  type  of  conversation 
sought  with  particularity,  thus  indicating  the 
specific  objective  of  the  Government  In  en- 
tering   the    constitutionally    protected    area 
and  the  limitations  placed  upon  the  officer 
executing  the  warrant.  Under  It  the  officer 
could  not  search  unauthorized  areas;    like- 
wise, once  the  property  sought,  and  for  which 
the  order  was  Issued,  was  found  the  officer 
could  not  use  the  order  as  a  passkey  to  fur- 
ther search.  In  addition,  the  order  authorized 
one  Umited  intrusion  rather  than  a  series 
or  a  continuous  surveillance.  And,  w6  note 
that  a  new  order  was  Issued  when  the  officer 
sought  to  resume  the  search  and  probable 
cause   was   shown   for   the   succeeding   one. 
Moreover,    the   order   was   executed    by    the 
officer  with  dispatch,  not  over  a  prolonged 
and   extended    period.    In   this   manner    no 
greater   invasion   of   privacy   was   permitted 
than  was  necessary  under  the  circumstances. 
Finally  the  officer  was  required  to  and  did 
make  a  return  on  the  order  showing  how  It 
was  executed  and  what  was  seized.  Through 
these   strict   precautions   the  danger   of   an 
unlawful  search  and  seizure  was  minimized. 
On  the  contrary.  New  York's  statute  lays 
down  no  such  "precise  and  discriminate"  re- 
quirements. Indeed,  It  authorizes  the   "Indis- 
criminate use"  of  electronic  devices  as  specif- 
ically condemned  In  Osborne.  "The  proceed- 
ing by  search  warrant  Is  a  drastic  one,"  Sgro 
v.  United  States.  287  U.S.  206,  210  (1932) ,  and 
must  be  carefully  circumscribed  so  as  to  pre- 
vent unauthorized  invasions  of  "the  sanctity 
of  a  man's  home  and  the  privacies  of  life." 
Boyd   v.  United  States,  supra,  at  630.  New 
York's  broadside  authorization  rather  than 
being  "carefully  circumscribed"  so  as  to  pre- 
vent unauthorized  invasions  of  privacy  actu- 
ally permits  general  searches  by  electronic 
devices,  the  truly  offensive  character  of  which 
was  first  condenmed  in  Entick  v.  Carrington. 
supra,  and  which  were  then  known  as  "gen- 
eral warrants."  The  use  of  the  latter  was  a 
motivating  factor  behind  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.   In   view   of   the  many   cases 
commenting  on  the  practice  it  is  sufficient 
here  to  point  out  that  under  these  "general 
warrants"  customs  officials  were  given  blanket 
authority   to   conduct   general   searches   for 
goods  Imported  to  the  Colonies  In  violation 
of  the  tax  laws  of  the  Crown.  The  Fourth 
Amendment's  requirement   that   a   warrant 
"particularly    describ|e]    the    place    to    be 
searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be 
seized,"   repudiated   these   general   warrants 
and  "makes  general  searches  .  .  .  Impossible 
and  prevents  the  seizure  of  one  thing  under 
a  warrant  describing  another.  As  to  what  is 
to  be  taken,  nothing  Is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  officer  executing  the  warrant."  Marron 
v.   United  States,  275  U.S.  192,   196   (1927); 
Stanford  v.  Texas,  supra. 

We  believe  the  statute  here  is  equally  of- 
fensive. First,  as  we  have  mentioned,  eaves- 
dropping is  authorized  without  requiring  be- 
lief that  any  particular  offense  has  been  or  is 
being  committed;  nor  that  the  property 
sought,  the  conversations,  be  particularly  de- 
scribed. The  purpose  of  the  probable  cause 
requirement  of  the  Fourth  Amendment  to 
keep  the  state  out  of  constitutionally  pro- 
tected areas  until  It  has  reason  to  believe 
that  a  specific  crime  has  been  or  is  being  com- 
mitted is  thereby  wholly  aborted.  Likewise 
the  statute's  failure  to  describe  with  par- 
ticularity the  conversations  sought  gives  the 
officer  a  roving  commission  to  seize  any  and 
all  conversations.  It  Is  true  that  the  statute 


requires  the  naming  of  "the  person  or  per- 
sons whose  communications,  conversations  or 
discussions   are   to  be  overheard  or  record- 
ed ..  .  ."  But  this  does  no  more  than  iden- 
tify the  person  whose  constitutionally  pro- 
tected  area    is    to   be   Invaded   rather    than 
"particularly    describing"    the    communica- 
tions,   conversations,    or    discussions    to    be 
seized.  As  vrtth  general  warrants  this  leaves 
too  much  to  the  discretion  of  the  officer  ex- 
ecuting the  order.  Secondly,  authorization  of 
eavesdropping  for  a  two-month  period  Is  the 
equivalent  of  a  series  of  intrusions,  searches, 
and  seizures  pursuant  to  a  single  showing  of 
probable    cause.    Prompt    execution    is    also 
avoided.  During  such  a  long  and  continuous 
(24  hours  a  day)  period  the  conversations  of 
any  and  all  persons  coming  Into  the  area  cov- 
ered by  the  device  will  be  seized  Indiscrimi- 
nately and  without  regard  to  their  connection 
to  the  crime  under  investigation.  Moreover, 
the  statute  permits,  as  was  done  here,  ex- 
tensions of  the  original  two-month  period— 
presumedly  for  two  months  each — on  a  mere 
showing  that  such  extension  Is  "In  the  public 
Interest."  Apparently  the  original  grounds  on 
which  the  eavesdrop  order  was  Initially  is- 
sued also  form  the  basis  of  the  renewal.  This 
we  believe  Insufficient  without  a  showing  of 
present  probable  cause  for  the  continuance 
of  the  eavesdrop.  Third,  the  statute  places  no 
termination  date  on  the  eavesdrop  once  the 
conversation   sought   is   seized.   This   Is   left 
entirely  In  the  discretion  of  the  officer.  Fi- 
nally,   the    statute's    procedure,    necessarily 
because  Its  success  depends  on  secrecy,  has  no 
requirement   for  notice   as   do  conventional 
warrants,  nor  does  it  overcome  this 'defect  by 
requiring  some  showing  of  special  facts.  On 
the  contrarj',  it  permits  unconsented  entry 
without    any    showing    of    exigent    circum- 
stances. Such  a  showing  of  exigency.  In  order 
to  avoid  notice,  would  appear  more  impor- 
tant In  eavesdropping,  with  Its  Inherent  dan- 
gers, than  that  required  when  conventional 
procedures  of  search  and  seizure  are  utilized. 
Nor  does  the  statute  provide  for  a  return  on 
the  warrant  thereby  leaving  full  discretion 
in  the  officer  as  to  the  use  of  seized  conver- 
sations of  Innocent  as  well  as  guilty  parties. 
In  short,  the  statutes  blanket  grant  of  per- 
mission   to   eavesdrop   Is   without   adequate 
Judicial  supervision  or  protective  procedures. 

VI 

It  Is  said  with  fervor  that  electronic  eaves- 
dropping is  a  most  lmp>ortant  technique  of 
law  enforcement  and  that  outlawing  it  will 
severely  cripple  crime  detection.  The  monu- 
mental report  of  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission entitled  "The  Challenge  of  Crime  In 
a  Free  Society"  Informs  us  that  the  majority 
of  law  enforcement  officials  say  that  this  Is 
especially  true  In  the  detection  of  organized 
crime.  As  the  Commission  reports,  there  can 
be  no  question  about  the  serious  proportions 
of  professional  criminal  activity  in  this  coun- 
try.  However,   we   have  found  no  empirical 
statistics   on   the   use   of   electronic   devices 
(bugging)    In    the   fight    against    organized 
crime.  Indeed,  there  are  even  figures  available 
In   the   wiretap   category   which   Indicate   to 
the     contrary.    See,     Dash,     Schwartz,     and 
Knowlton.   The   Eavesdroppers    (1959).   Dis- 
trict Attorney  Silver's  Poll,  105,  117-119.  Also 
see  Semerjlan,  Proposals  on  Wiretapping  In 
Light  of  Recent  Senate  Hearings,  35  B.  U.  L. 
Rev.  217,  229,  As  the  Commission  points  out, 
"  I  w)  Ire  tapping    was    the    mainstay    of    the 
New   York    atta'ck    against    organized    crime 
until  Federal  court  decisions  Intervened,  Re- 
cently chief  reliance  In  some  offices  has  been 
placed   on   bugging,   where   the   information 
Is  to  be  used  in  court.  Law  enforcement  offi- 
cials believe  that  the  successes  achieved  in 
some  parts  of  the  State  are  attributable  to 
a  combination  of  dedicated  and  competent 
personnel  and  adequate  legal  tools;  and  that 
the  failure  to  do  more  In  New  York  has  re- 
sulted  primarily   from   the   failure   to  com- 
mit additional  resources  of  time  and  men," 
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rather  than  electronic  devices  At  201-202 
Moreover.  Brooklyn's  District  Attorney  Sil- 
ver's poll  of  the  State  of  New  Yorlc  IndlCHtes 
that  during  the  12-year  period  '1942-1954i 
duly  authorized  wiretaps  In  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption cases  constituted  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  whole.  It  Indicates  that  this 
category  only  involved  10  :  of  the  total  wire- 
taps. The  overwhelmlns;  majority  were  In  the 
categories  of  larceny,  extortion,  coercion  and 
blackmail,  accounting  for  almost  50  ;  Or- 
ganized gambling  was  abovit  11' ;  Statistics 
are  not  available  on  subsequent  years  D:ish. 
supra,  p.  40. 

An  often  repeated  statement  of  District 
Attorney  Hogan  of  New  York  County  was 
made  at  a  hearing  before  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  at  which  he  advocated  the 
amendment  of  the  Federal  Communicatlona 
Act  of  1934.  supra  so  as  to  permit/  tele- 
phonic Interception  •  of  conversations  As  he 
testlfled,  -Federal  statutory  law  Ithe  1934 
Act)  ha«  been  Interpreted  m  such  a  way  as 
to  bar  us  from  divulging  wiretap  e-.ldence, 
even  In  the  courtrt»m  In  the  course  of  crimi- 
nal prosecution.'  Mr  Ho^an  then  said  that 
"without  It  (wiretaps]  my  own  office  could 
not  have  convicted  top   figures   In   the 

underworld."  He  then  named  nine  persons 
his  office  had  convicted  and  one  on  whom  he 
had  furnished  "'.eads'  secured  from  wlretap.s 
to  the  authorities  of  New  Jerst-v  Evidence  se- 
cured from  wiretaps,  as  Mr  Hogan  said  was 
not  admissible  In  criminal  prosecutions  ' 
He  was  advocating  that  the  Congress  adopt 
a  measure  that  would  make  It  admlsalble; 
Hearings  on  S  28  H  and  S  1495  before  the 
Committee  on  the  .Judlclarv  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  87th  Consr .  2d  Sess  pp  173, 
174  (1963).  The  President's  Crime  Commis- 
sion also  emphasizes  in  Its  report  the  need 
for  wiretapping  In  the  investigation  of  orga- 
nized crime  because  of  the  tf lephones  "rela- 
tively free  use"  bv  those  engaged  In  the  busi- 
ness and  the  difficulty  of  inftltratlnK  their 
organizations.  P  201  The  Congress  though 
long  Importuned,  has  not  amended  the  1934 
Act  to  permit  It 

We  are  also  advised  by  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  3t.\tes  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  abandoned  the  use  of  elec- 
tronic eavesdropping  for  "prosecutorial  pur- 
poses." See  Supplemental  Memorandum, 
Schipani  v.  United  Statei.  No  504.  October 
Term,  1966,  385  US,  373,  See  aUo  Bluu'k.  v 
United  States.  385  US  26  (1967i.  OBrien  v 
United  States.  386  US  345  il967);  Hoffa  v. 
United  States,  387  US  —  .1967i:  Markis  v 
United  States,  ante.  p.  — .  ytoretti  v  Vntted 
States,  ante,  p.  — .  Despite  these  actions  of 
the  Federal  Government  there  has  been  no 
failure  of  law  enforcement  m  that  field 

As  Thx  Chi«f  JfSTtcE  said  In  concurring 
m  Lopez  V.  United  Statei.  ^upra.  the  fan- 
tastic advances  In  the  field  of  electronic 
communication  constitute  a  gre^t  danger  to 
the  privacy  of  the  individual;  that  Indiscrim- 
inate use  of  such  devices  in  law  enforcement 
raises  grave  constitution,!!  questions  under 
the  Foxirth  and  Fifth  Amendments 
At  441. 

In  any  event  we  cannot  forgive  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Fourth  Amendment  In  the 
name  of  law  enforcement  This  Ls  no  for- 
mality that  we  require  tfxlay  but  a  funda- 
mental rule  that  has  long  been  recognl/ed  as 
basic  to  the  privacy  of  every  home  in  Amer- 
ica. 'While  "Itlhe  requirements  of  the  Four'-h 
Amendment  are  not  inflexible,  or  obtusely 
unyielding  to  the  legitimate  needs  of  law 
enforcement,"  Lopez  v  United  States  supra. 
at  484.  dUaentlng  opinion  of  Brinnan.  J  .  it 
Is  not  asking  too  much  that  officers  be  re- 
quired to  comply  With  the  basic  command 
of  the  Fourth  Amendment  before  the  Inner- 
most secrets  of  ones  home  or  office  are  in- 
vaded. Few  threats  to  liberty  exist  which 
are  greater  than  that  posed  by  the  use  of 
eavesdropping  devices  Some  may  cUlm  that 
without  the  use  of  such  devices  crime  detec- 
tion In  certain  areas  may  suffer  some  delays 


since  eavesdropping  is  quicker,  easie.'-,  and 
more  certain  However  techniques  and  prac- 
tices m:iy  well  be  developed  that  will  op- 
erate Just  as  speedily  and  certain — and  what 
Is  more  Important — without  attending  Il- 
legality 

It  Is  said  thiit  neither  a  warrant  nor  a 
statute  authorizing  eavesdropping  crin  be 
drawn  so  as  to  meet  the  Fourth  Amendments 
requirements.  If  that  be  true  then  the 
■fruits"  of  eavesdropping  de\  tees  are  barred 
under  the  Amendment  On  the  other  hand 
this  Cfiurt  has  in  the  past,  under  specific 
conditions  and  circumstances,  sustained  the 
use  of  eavesdropping  devices  See  Goldrnan 
V  United  Sfafps.  supra.  On  Lee  v.  Umted 
States.  <:upra.  Lopez  v  Unitfd  States,  supra, 
and  O'ihorn  v  United  States,  supra  In  the 
latter  case  the  eavesdropping  device  was 
permitted  where  the  "commission  of  a  specific 
offense  '  was  charged  its  use  was  "under  the 
most  precise  and  discriminating  circum- 
stances" and  the  effective  administration 
of  Justice  in  a  federal  court  wns  at  stake 
The  States  are  under  no  greater  restrictions 
The  Fourth  Amendment  does  not  make  the 
"precincts  of   the   home  or  office  sanc- 

tuaries where  the  law  can  never  reach  " 
Douglas  J  ,  dissenting  in  Warde»i.  Maryland 
Penitentiary  v  Hayden.  supra,  but  It  does 
prescribe  a  constitutional  standard  that  must 
be  met  before  official  Invasion  Is  permissible 
Our  concern  with  the  statute  here  Is  whether 
Its  language  permits  a  trespassory  Invislon 
of  the  h<jme,  by  general  w.^rrant,  contrary 
to  the  commAiid  of  the  Fourth  Amendment 
As  It  is  vrritten.  we  believe  that  it  does 

Reversed 
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Ralph  Bercer,  PErmoNER.  r  State  or  New 
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On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  New  York 

IJune  12.  1967  1 

Mr,  Justice  Douglas,  concurring 

I  Join  the  opinion  of  the  Court  because  at 
long  l.Hst  it  overrules  sub  s^lentio  Olmstead  v. 
United  States.  277  US  438.  and  Its  offspring 
and  brings  wiretapping  and  other  electronic 
eave?dropp:ng  fully  within  the  purview  of 
the  Fourth  Amendment  I  also  Join  the 
opinion  because  It  condemns  electric  sur- 
veillance, for  Its  similarity  to  the  general 
warrants  out  of  which  our  Revolution  sprang 
.ind  allows  a  discreet  surveillance  only  on  a 
showing  of  "probable  cause  "  These  safe- 
guards are  minimal  If  we  are  to  live  ui^der 
a  regime  of  wiretapping  and  other  electronic 
surveillance 

Yet  there  persists  my  overriding  objection 
to  electronic  surveillance,  viz.  that  it  Is  a 
search  for  "mere  evidence"  which,  as  I  have 
maintained  on  other  occasions  lOsborn  v 
United  States.  385  US  323,  349  3541,  Is  a 
violation  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Amend- 
ments, no  matter  the  nicety  and  precision 
with  which  a  warrant  may  be  drawn,  a  prop- 
osition that  I  developed  In  detail  in  my  dis- 
sent   In    Warden  v,   Hayden,   U  .S    , 

decided  only  the  other  day 

A  discreet  selective  wiretap  or  electric 
"bugging"  Is  of  course  not  rummaging 
around,  collecting  everything  in  the  par- 
ticular time  and  space  zone  Biit  even  though 
it  Is  limited  In  time,  it  is  the  greatest  of  all 
invasions  of  privacy  It  places  a  government 
agent  In  the  bedroom.  In  the  business  con- 
ference in  the  social  hour.  In  the  lawyer's 
':)fflcc — everywhere  and  anywhere  a  "bug"  can 
be  placed 

If  a  statute  were  to  authorize  placing  a 
policeman  in  every  home  or  office  where  It 
was  shown  that  there  was  probable  cause  to 
believe  that  evidence  of  crime  would  be  ob- 
tained, there  Is  little  doubt  that  It  would 
be  struck  down  as  a  bald  Invasion  of  privacy. 
far  worse  than  the  general  warrants  pro- 
hibited bv  the  Fourth  Amendment   I  can  see 


no  difference  between  such  a  statute  and 
one  authorizing  electronic  surveillance, 
which,  in  effect,  places  an  Invisible  police- 
man in  the  home  If  anything,  the  latter 
Is  more  offensive  because  the  homeowner  Is 
completely  unaware  of  the  Invasion  of 
privacy 

The  traditional  wiretap  or  electronic  eaves- 
dropping device  constitutes  a  dragnet, 
sweeping  In  all  conversations  within  its 
scope — wlthjut  regard  to  the  participants  or 
the  nature  of  the  converSt.tions  It  intrudes 
upm  the  privacy  of  tho.'^e  not  even  suspected 
of  crime  ard  intercepts  the  most  Intimate  of 
conversations,  Tlius.  in  the  Coplcn  case 
(Un.tcd  Stat-'!  v,  Coplcn.  91  F.  Supp  867, 
re',  s  191  F  2d  749 1  wiretaps  of  the  defend- 
ants home  and  office  telephones  recorded 
convers.itions  between  the  defend.iiu  and  her 
mother,  a  quarrel  between  a  husba  ;d  and 
wife  who  had  no  connection  with  the  case, 
and  conferences  between  the  defendant  and 
her  attorney,  concerning  the  preparation  of 
briefs,  lei.timony  of  go\ernment  witnesses, 
selection  of  Jurors  and  trl  il  str.itegy  Westln, 
The  Wire  Tapping  Problem:  An  Analysis  and 
a  Legislative  Proposal.  52  Col.  L.  Rev.  165, 
170  171  (1932);  Barth,  "Tlie  Loy.ilty  of  Free 
Men  173  (1951).  It  Is  als(3  reported  that  the 
FBI  Incidentally  leurned  about  an  affair. 
tot. illy  unrelated  to  espionage,  between  the 
defendant  and  a  Justice  Department  at- 
torney Barth  supra  at  173  While  tapping 
one  telephone,  f)olice  recorded  conversations 
involving,  at  the  other  end.  The  Julliard 
School  of  Music,  Brooklyn  Law  School.  Con- 
solidated Radio  .-'vrtist-s.  Western  Union. 
Me.-caiiti!e  Comn.erclal  Bank,  several  restau- 
rants, a  real  est.ite  company,  a  drug  store, 
many  attorneys,  an  Importer,  a  dry  cleaning 
estibllshment.  a  number  of  tivtrns,  a 
gar,ise.  and  the  Prudential  Insuiance  Com- 
pany, Westln.  supra,  at  188.  n  112  Tliese 
cases  are  but  a  few  of  many  demonstrating 
the  sweeplni?  nature  of  electronic  total  sur- 
veillance as  we  know  it  today. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  for  a  statute  to 
provide  that  wiretap  or  electronic  eavesdrop 
evidence  Is  admissible  only  In  a  pro.secvitlon 
for  a  crime  to  which  the  showlns  of  probable 
cause  related  See  Nev  Rev,  Stut,  §  200  680 
( 1963)  But  such  a  limitation  would  not  alter 
the  fact  that  the  order  authorizes  a  general 
search.  Whether  or  not  the  evlden.-e  obUJned 
Is  used  at  a  trial  for  another  crime,  the 
privacy  of  the  individual  ha.s  been  infringed 
by  the  Interception  of  all  of  his  conversa- 
tions. And.  even  though  the  information  is 
not  Introduced  as  evidence.  It  can  and  prob- 
ably will  be  u.sed  as  lends  and  biickgrouiict 
InformatlTU,  Again,  a  statute  could  provide 
that  evidence  developed  from  eavesdrop  in- 
formation could  not  be  used  at  trial  Cf 
Silverhorne  Lumber  Co  .  Inc  v  United  States. 
251  US  385,  392;  Nardone  v.  United  State.t 
308  US,  338;  SiUerman  v,  ^'nifcd  States.  365 
US  505  But,  under  a  regime  of  total  sur- 
veillance, where  a  multitude  of  conversations 
are  recorded,  it  wuild  be  very  difficult  to 
show  which  aspects  of  the  infonnutlon  had 
been   used  as  investigative  Information 

As  my  Brother  White  says  In  his  dissent 
this  same  vice  Inheres  In  any  search  for 
tangible  evidence  such  as  ln\olces.  letters, 
diaries,  and  the  like  "In  searching  for  selz- 
ablc  matters,  the  police  mu.'.l  necessarily 
see  or  hear,  and  comprehend  items  which 
do  not  relate  to  the  purpose  of  the  search  " 
That  Is  precisely  why  the  Fourth  Amendment 
m.ide  any  such  riimmaglng  around  uncon- 
stitutional, even  though  supported  by  a 
formally  adequate  warrant  That  under- 
writes my  dl.ssent   In   Hayden 

With  all  respect,  my  brother  Black  misses 
the  point  nf  the  Fourth  Amendment  It  does 
not  make  every  search  constitutional  pro- 
vided there  Is  a  warrant  that  Is  technically 
adequate  The  history  of  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment, as  I  have  shown  in  my  dissent  in  the 
Hayden  case,  makes  It  plain  that  any  search 
in    the   precincts   of  the   home  for  personal 
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Items  that  are  lawfully  possessed  and  not 
articles  of  a  crime  Is  "unreasonable."  That 
•s  the  essence  of  the  ""mere  evidence"  rale 
that  long  obtained  until  overruled  by 
Hayden. 

The  words  that  a  man  says  consciously 
on  a  radio  are  public  property.  But  I  do  not 
see  how  government  using  surreptitious 
methods  can  put  a  person  on  the  radio  and 
use  his  words  to  convict  him.  Under  our 
regime  a  man  stands  mute  if  he  chooses,  or 
talks  If  he  chooses.  The  test  Is  whether  he 
acts  voluntarily.  That  Is  the  essence  of  the 
face  of  privacy  protected  by  the  "mere  evi- 
dence" rule.  For  the  Fourth  Amendment  and 
ibe  Fifth  come  Into  play  when  the  accused 
IS  the  unwilling  source  of  the  evidence" 
.Gouled  v.  United  States.  255  U.  S.  298,  306), 
there  being  no  difference  "whether  he  be 
obliged  to  supply  evidence  against  himself  or 
whether  such  evidence  be  obtained  by  an 
Illegal  search  of  his  premises  and  a  seizure 
of  his  private  papers."'  Ibid. 

That  Is  the  essence  of  my  dissent  In  Hay- 
den In  short,  I  do  not  see  how  any  electronic 
surveillance  that  collects  evidence  or  pro- 
vides leads  to  evidence  Is  or  can  be  con- 
stitutional under  the  Fjurth  and  Fifth 
Amentlments.  We  could  amend  the  Consti- 
tution and  so  provide— a  step  that  would 
take  us  closer  to  the  Ideological  group  we 
profess  to  despise.  Until  the  amending  proc- 
ess ushers  us  Into  the  kind  of  totalitarian 
regime,  1  would  adhere  to  the  protection  of 
privacy  which  the  Fourth  Amendment, 
fishloned  In  Congress  and  submitted  to  the 
people,  was  designed  to  afford  the  individual. 
.Knd  unlike  my  Brother  Black.  I  would  ad- 
here to  Mapp  v.  Ohio,  367  U.  S.  643,  and 
apply  the  exclusionary  rule  In  state  as  well 
,:s  federal  trials— a  rule  fashioned  out  of  the 
Fourth  Amendment  and  constituting  a  high 
constitutional  barricade  against  the  Intru- 
sion of  Big  Brother  into  the  lives  of  all  of  us. 
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Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States— Ralph 

Berger,  Petitioner,  v.  State  of  New  York 

On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  New  York.  I 
[June  12,  1967.] 

SIR.  Jus"ncE  Stewart,  concurring  In  the 
results. 

I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Justice  Black,  Mb. 
Justice  Harlan,  and  MR.  Justice  White,  that 
this  New  York  law  is  enUrely  constitutional. 
In  short.  I  think  that  ""electronic  eavesdrop- 
ping. OS  such,  or  as  It  Is  permitted  by  this 
statute,  is  not  an  unreasonable  search  and 
seizure."  '  The  statute  contains  many  provi- 
sions more  stringent  than  the  Fourth 
.\mendment  generally  requires,  as  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Black  has  so  forcefully  pointed  out.  And 
the  peUtloner  himself  has  told  us  that  the 
laws  "'reasonable  grounds"  requirement  "Is 
undlsputably  equivalent  to  the  probable 
cause  requirement  of  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment." This  Is  confirmed  by  decisions  of  the 
New  York  courts.  People  v.  Cohen.  42  MIbc. 
2d  403;  People  v.  Beshany.  43  Misc.  2d  521,  262 
N.  Y.  S.  2d  110:  People  v.  Grossman,  45  Misc. 
2d  557,  257  N.Y.S.  2d  266.  Of  course,  a  state 
court"s  construction  of  a  state  statue  is  bind- 
ing upon  us. 

In  order  to  hold  this  statute  unoonstltu- 
•Jonal,  therefore,  we  would  have  to  either 
rewrite  the  statute  or  rewrite  the  Constltu- 
Uon.  1  can  only  conclude  that  the  Court 
today  seems  to  have  rewritten  both. 

The  Issue  before,  as  Mr.  Justice  White 
says.  Is  ""whether  this  search  compiled  with 
Fourth  Amendment  standards.'"  For  me  that 
Issue  Is  an  extremely  close  one  In  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  case.  It  certainly  cannot 
be  resolved  by  Incantation  of  ritual  phrases 
like  "general  warrant."  Its  resolution  Involves 


"the  unavoidable  task  In  any  search  and 
seizure  case:  was  the  particular  search  and 
seizure  reasonable  or  not?"  ^ 

I  would  hold  that  the  affidavits  on  which 
the  Judicial  order  issued  in  this  case  did  not 
constitute  a  showing  of  probable  cause  ade- 
quate to  Justify  the  authorizing  order.  The 
need  for  particularity  and  evidence  of  relia- 
bility in  the  showing  required  when  Judicial 
authorization  is  sought  for  the  kind  of  elec- 
tronic eavesdropping  involved  in  this  case 
Is  especially  great.  The  standard  of  reason- 
ableness embodied  in  the  Fourth  Amendment 
demands  that  the  showing  of  Justification 
match  the  degree  of  intrusion.  By  its  very 
nature  electronic  eavesdropping  for  a  60 -day 
period,  even  of  a  specified  office.  Involves  a 
broad  invasion  of  a  constitutionally  pro- 
tected area.  Only  the  most  precise  and  rigor- 
ous standard  of  probable  cause  should  Justify 
an  Intrusion  of  this  sort.  I  think  the  affi- 
davits presented  to  the  judge  who  authorized 
the  electronic  surveillance  of  the  Steinman 
office  failed  to  meet  such  a  standard. 

So  far  as  the  record  shows,  the  only  basis 
for  the  Steinman  cwder  consisted  of  two  affi- 
davits. One  of  them  contained  factual  allega- 
tions supported  only  by  bare,  unexplained 
references  to  "evidence"  in  the  district  at- 
torney's office  and  "evidence"  obtained  by 
the  Neyer  eavesdrop.  No  underlying  facts 
were  presented  on  the  basis  of  which  the 
Judge  could  evaluate  these  general  allega- 
tions. The  second  affidavit  was  no  more  than 
a  statement  of  another  assistant  district  at- 
torney that  he  had  read  his  associate's  affi- 
davit and  was  satisfied  on  that  basis  alone 
that  proper  grounds  were  presented  for  the 
Issuance  of  an  authorizing  order. 

This  might  be  enough  to  satisfy  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Fourth  Amendment  for  a  conven- 
tional search  or  arrest.  Cf.  Aguilar  v.  Texas, 
378  U.S.  108,  116  (dissenting  opinion).  But 
I  think  it  was  constitutionally  insufficient  to 
constitute  probable  cause  to  Justify  an  in- 
trusion of  the  scope  and  duration  that  was 
permitted  in  this  case. 
Accordingly,  I  would  reverse  the  Judgment. 


(No.  615. — October  Term,  1966] 
Supreme  Court  or  the  Untied  States — Ralph 

BERGEH,  PETmONER,  V.  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  New  York. 

[June  12,  1967] 

Mr.  Justice  Black,  dissenting. 

New  York  has  an  eavesdropping  statute 
which  permits  Its  Judges  to  authorize  state 
officers  to  place  on  other  people's  premises 
electronic  devices  that  will  overhear  and  re- 
cord telephonic  and  other  conversations  for 
the  purpose  of  detecting  secret  crimes  and 
conspiracies  and  obtaining  evidence  to  con- 
vict criminals  in  court.  Judges  cannot  issue 
such    eavesdropping    permits    except    upon 
oath  or  affirmation  of  certain  state  officers 
that  "there  is  reasonable  ground  to  believe 
that  evidence  of  crime  may  be  thus  obtained, 
and  particularly  describing  the  person  or  per- 
sons, whose  communications,  conversations 
or  discussions  are  to  be  overheard  or  recorded, 
and  the  purpose  thereof  .  .  .  ."  Evidence  ob- 
tained by  such  electronic  eavesdropping  was 
used  to  convict  the  petitioner  here  of  con- 
spiracy to  bribe  the  chairman  of  the  State 
Liquor  Authority  which  controls  the  Issuance 
of  liquor  licenses  in  New  York.  It  is  stipu- 
lated that  without  this  evidence  a  conviction 
could  not  have  been  obtained,  and  It  seems 
apparent  that  use  of  that  evidence  showed 
petitioner  to  be  a  briber  beyond  all  reason- 
able doubt.  Notwithstanding  petitioner's  ob- 
vious guilt,  however,  the  Court  now  strikes 
down  his  conviction  in  a  way  that  plainly 
makes    it   impossible   ever   to   convict   him 
again.  This  is  true  because  the  Court  not 
only  holds  that  the  Judicial  orders  which 


were  the  basis  of  the  authority  to  eavesdrop 
were  insufficient,  but  holds  that  the  New 
York  eavesdropping  statute  is  on  its  face  vio- 
lative of  the  Fourth  Amendment.  And  while 
the  Court  faintly  Intimates  to  the  contrary, 
it  seems  obvious  to  me  that  its  holding,  by 
creating  obstacles  that  cannot  be  overcome, 
makes  It  completely  impossible  for  the  State 
or  the  Federal  Government  ever  to  have  a 
valid  eavesdropping  statute.  All  of  this  is 
done,  it  seems  to  me,  In  part  because  of  the 
Court's  hostility  to  eavesdropping  as  "Ig- 
noble" and  ""dirty  business" '  and  in  part 
because  of  fear  that  rapidly  advancing  sci- 
ence and  technology  Is  making  eavesdrop- 
ping more  and  more  effective.  Cf.  Lopez  v. 
United  States,  373  U.S.  427,  446  (dissenting 
opinion  of  Brennan,  J.) .  Neither  of  these,  nor 
any  other  grounds  that  I  can  think  of,  are 
sufficient  In  my  judgment  to  justify  a  hold- 
ing that  the  use  of  evidence  secured  by 
eavesdropping  is  baried  by  the  Constitution. 

I 
Perhaps  as  good  a  definition  of  eavesdrop- 
ping as  another  Is  that  It  is  listening  secretly 
and  sometimes  "snooplly"  to  conversations 
and  discussions  believed  to  be  private  by 
those  who  engage  in  them.  Needless  to  say. 
eavesdropping  Is  not  ranked  as  one  of  the 
most  learned  or  most  polite  professions,  nor 
perhaps  would  an  eavesdropper  be  selected 
by  many  people  as  a  most  desirable  and  at- 
tractive associate.  But  the  practice  has  un- 
doubtedly gone  on  since  the  beginning  of 
human  society,  and  during  that  time  It  has 
developed  a  usefulness  of  its  own,  particu- 
larly in  the  detection  and  prosecution  of 
crime. 

Eavesdroppers  have  always  been  deemed 
competent  witnesses  In  English  and  Ameri- 
can courts.  The  main  test  of  admissibility 
has  been  relevance  and  first-hand  knowledge, 
not  by  whom  or  by  what  method  proffered 
evidence  was  obtained.  It  Is  true  that  In 
England  people  who  obtained  evidence  by 
unlawful  means  were  held  liable  In  damages 
as  In  Entick  v.  Carrington.  19  How.  St.  Tr. 
1029.  But  even  that  famous  civil  liberties 
case  made  no  departure  from  the  traditional 
common-law  rule  that  relevant  evidence  is 
admissible,  even  though  obtained  contrary 
to  ethics,  morals,  or  law.  And,  for  reasons 
that  follow,  this  evidentiary  rule  Is  well 
adapted  to  our  Government,  set  up,  as  It  was, 
to  "Insure  domestic  tranquility"  under  a 
system  of  laws. 

Today  this  country-  Is  painfully  realizing 
that  evidence  of  crime  Is  difficult  for  govern- 
ments to  secure.  Criminals  are  shrewd  and 
constantly  seek,  too  often  successfully,  to 
conceal  their  tracks  and  their  outlawry  from 
law  officers.  But  In  carrying  on  their  nefari- 
ous practices  professional  criminals  usually 
talk  considerably.  Naturally,  this  talk  is  done, 
they  hope.  In  a  secret  way  that  will  keep  It 
from  being  heard  by  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities or  by  others  who  might  report  to 
the  authorities.  In  this  situation  "eavesdrop- 
pers," "Informers,"  and  "squealers,"  as  they 
are  variously  called,  are  helpful,  even  though 
unpopular,  agents  of  law  enforcement.  And 
it  needs  no  empirical  studies  or  statistics  to 
establish  that  eavesdropping  testimony  plays 
an  Important  role  In  exposing  criminals  and 
bands  of  criminals  who  but  for  such  evidence 
would  go  along  their  criminal  way  with  little 
possibility  of  exposure,  prosecution,  or  pun- 
ishment. Such,  of  course.  Is  this  particular 
case  before  us. 

The  eavesdrop  evidence  here  shows  this 
petitioner  to  be  a  briber,  a  corrupter  of 
trusted  public  officials,  a  poisoner  of  the 
honest  administration  of  government,  upon 
which  good  people  must  depend  to  obtain 
the  blessings  of  a  decent  orderly  society.  No 
man's  privacy,  property,  liberty,  or  life  is 
secure.    If    organized    or    even    unorganized 


'  Dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Harlan, 
post.  p. . 


«See   dissenting   opinion    of    Mr.    Jus-hce 
Black,  post,  p.  • . 


iMr.   Justice   Holmes   dissenting   in    Olm- 
stead v.  United  States,  277  U.S.  438,  470. 
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crlmlnala  can  go  their  wny  unmolested,  ever 
and  ever  further  m  tneir  un^bandoned  Uw- 
lessnesa.  However  obn-jxious  eavesdroppers 
may  be  theiy  are  assuredly  not  engaged  in  a 
more  •Ignoble"  or  dirty  business"  than  are 
bribers,  thieves,  burglars,  robbers,  rapists. 
kidnapers,  and  murderes.  not  to  speak  of 
others  And  it  caxinot  be  denied  that  to  deal 
with  such  specimens  of  our  society,  eaves- 
droppers are  not  merely  useful,  they  are 
frequently  a  necessity  I  realize  that  some 
may  say.  "Well,  let  the  pftsecutlng  offlcers 
use  more  scientific  measures  than  eaves- 
dropping" It  is  liways  easy  to  hint  at  mys- 
terious meana  available  just  around  the  cor- 
ner to  catch  outlaws  But  crimes,  unipeak- 
ably  horrid  crimes,  are  with  us  in  this  coun- 
try, and  we  cannot  affird  to  dispense  with 
any  known  method  of  detecting  and  correct- 
ing them  unless  it  is  foroldden  by  the  Con- 
stitution or  deemed  inadvisable  by  legisla- 
tive policy— neither  of  which  I  believe  to  be 
true  about  eavesdropping 
a 
Since  eavesdrop  evidence  obtained  by  In- 
dividuals Is  admissible  and  helpful  I  can 
perceive  no  permissible  reason  for  courts 
to  reject  It,  even  when  obtained  surrepti- 
tiously by  machines,  electric  or  otherwise 
Certainly  evidence  picked  up  and  recorded 
on  a  machine  is  not  le^  trustworthy  In  both 
perception  and  retention  a  machine  is  ni>jre 
accurate  than  a  human  listener  The  ma- 
chine does  not  have  to  depend  on  a  defective 
memory  to  repeat  what  was  said  in  its  pres- 
ence for  It  repeats  the  very  words  uttered  I 
realize  that  there  is  complaint  that  some- 
times the  word?  are  jumbled  or  Indistinct 
But  machine  evidence  need  not  be  done  away 
with  to  correct  such  occasional  defective 
recording.  The  trial  judge  has  ample  power 
to  refuse  to  admit  indistinct  or  garbled 
recordings 

Tbe  plain  facts  are,  however,  that  there  is 
no  Inherent  danger  to  a  defendant  In  using 
these  electronic  recordings  except  that  which 
results  from  the  use  of  testimony  that  Is  so 
unerringly  accurate  that  It  Is  practically 
bound  to  bring  about  a  conviction  In  other 
words,  this  kind  of  transcribed  eavesdropping 
evidence  Is  far  more  likely  to  lead  a  Judge  or 
Jury  to  reach  a  correct  judgment  or  verdict  — 
the  baste  and  always-present  objective  of  a 
trial. 

Ill 
The  superior  quality  of  evidence  recorded 
and  transcribed  on  an  electronic  device  Is. 
of  course,  no  excuse  for  u.slng  It  against  a 
defendant,  if.  as  the  Court  holds.  Its  use 
violates  the  Fourth  Ani'-ndment  If  that  Is 
true,  no  amount  of  common-law  tradition  or 
anything  else  can  justify  admitting  such  evi- 
dence But  I  do  not  believe  the  Fourth 
Amendment,  or  any  other  bans  the  use  of 
evidence  obtained  by  eavesdropping 

There  are  constitutional  amendments  that 
speak  In  clear  unambiguous  prohibitions  or 
commands.  The  First  for  illustration,  de- 
clares that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law 
abridging  ths  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the 
press  .  ."  The  Fifth  declares  that  a  per- 
son shall  not  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital 
or  otherwise  infamous  crime  except  on  a 
grand  Jury  Indictment;  shall  not  twice  be 
put  In  Jeopardy  of  life  or  limb  for  the  same 
ofTense;  nor  be  compelled  In  any  criminal 
case  to  be  a  witness  .icalnst  himself  These 
provisions  of  the  First  and  Fifth  .Amend- 
ments, as  well  ,is  others  I  need  not  mention 
at  this  time,  are  clear  unconditional  com- 
mands that  something  shall  not  be  done 
Particularly  of  interest  in  comparison  with 
the  Fourth  Amendment  Is  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment's prohibition  against  compelling  a  per- 
son to  be  a  witness  against  himself  The 
Fifth  Amendments  'anguage  forbids  a  court 
to  hear  evidence  against  a  person  that  he 
has  been  completed  to  give  without  regard 
to  reasonableness  or  anything  else  Unlike  all 
of  these  Just  named  Fifth  Amendment  provi- 


sions, the  Fourth  Amendment  relating  to 
searches  and  seizures  contains  no  such  un- 
equlvu<;til  commands   It  provides 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In 
their  persons,  nouses,  papers,  and  eflects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violaiyk  and  no  Warrants  shall 
issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by 
Oath  or  attirmation.  and  paitlcuiarly  describ- 
ing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons 
or  things  to  be  seized  ' 

Obviously,  those  who  wrote  this  Fourth 
.\mendment  knew  from  experience  that 
.searches  and  seizures  were  t.«i  valuable  to 
law  enforcement  to  prohibit  them  entirely, 
but  also'knew  at  the  same  time  that  while 
searches  or  seizures  must  not  be  stopped, 
they  should  be  slijwed  down,  and  wai  rants 
should  be  issued  onlv  after  studied  caution. 
This  accounts  for  use  of  the  Imprecise  and 
flexible  term,  '  unreasonable,  '  tiie  key  word 
permeating  this  whole  Amendment  AUu  It 
Is  noticeable  that  this  Amendment  contains 
appropriate  language,  as  does  the  Fifth,  to 
forbid  the  use  and  introduction  of  search  and 
seizure  evidence  even  though  secured  "un- 
reasonably '  Nor  does  this  Fourth  Amend- 
ment attempt  to  describe  with  precision 
what  was  meant  by  Its  words,  "probable 
iau.se";  nor  by  whom  the  "oath  or  alfirma- 
llon  ■  should  be  taken,  nor  what  It  need  con- 
tain Although  the  Amendment  d<:es  spe- 
cifically say  that  the  warrant  should  partic- 
ularly describe  "the  place  to  be  searched  and 
the  pers<jns  or  things  to  be  seized,"  It  does 
not  impoee  any  precise  limits  im  the  spatial 
or  temporal  extent  uf  the  search  or  the  quan- 
titative extent  of  the  seizure.  Thus  this 
.Amendment,  aimed  against  only  "unreason- 
able" searches  and  seizures,  seeks  to  guard 
against  them  by  providing,  as  the  Court  says. 
that  a  neutral  and  detached  authority  be 
Interposed  between  the  police  and  the  pub- 
lic. Johnson  v  L/'nifcd  States.  333  US.  10. 
14  "  And.  as  the  Court  admits,  the  Amend- 
ment Itself  provides  no  sanctions  to  enforce 
Its  standards  of  searches,  seizures,  and  war- 
rants This  was  left  for  Congress  to  carry  out 
if  It  chose  to  do  so 

Had  the  framers  of  this  Amendment  de- 
sired to  prohibit  the  use  in  court  of  evidence 
secured  by  an  unreasonable  search  or  seizure, 
they  would  have  used  plain  appropriate  lan- 
guage to  do  so.  Just  as  they  did  in  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  enforced  self-lncrlmlnatory 
evidence  In  the  Fifth  Amendment  Since  the 
Fourth  Amendment  contains  no  language 
forbidding  the  use  of  such  evidence,  I  think 
there  is  no  such  constitutional  rule  So  I 
continue  to  believe  that  the  exclusionary 
rule  formulated  to  bar  such  evidence  In  the 
Weeh}<  ■  case  Is  not  rooted  in  the  Fourth 
.Amendment  but  rests  on  the  "supervisory 
power"  of  this  Court  over  the  other  federal 
courts  the  same  judicial  power  Invoked  In 
McSabb  v  Unned  States.  U18  US  332  See 
mv  concurring  opinions  in  Wolf  v  Colorado, 
338  US  25,  39,  and  Mapp  v  O'lio.  367  US. 
643.  661  '  For  these  reasons  and  others  to  be 
St  ited.  I  do  not  believe  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment standing  alone,  even  If  applicable  to 
electronic  eavesdropping,  commands  exclu- 
sion of  the  overhead  evidence  In  tlils  case. 

In  reaching  my  conclusion  that  the  Fourth 
Amendment  Itself  does  not  bar  the  use  of 
eavesdropping  evidence  In  courts.  I  do  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  Court  at  present 
Is  reading  the  Amendment  as  expressly  and 
unqualifiedly  barring  invasions  of  privacy" 
rather  than  merely  forbidding  "unreiisonnble 
searches  and  seizures."   On    this   premise   of 


-  Wei-ks  v  United  State.i.  232  XJ  S  383.  Com- 
pare Adam.i  v    Unifd  States.  192  US    585 

'I  concurred  In  .Vfapp  because  "|tlhe  close 
Interrelationship  between  the  Fi'Urth  and 
Fifth  Amendments."  367  U  S  .  at  662.  as  they 
applied  to  the  facts  of  that  case  required  the 
exclusion  there  of  the  unconstitutionally 
seized  evidence. 


the  changed  command  of  the  Amendment, 
the  Courts  task  in  past^ing  on  the  use  of 
eavesdropping  evidence  becomes  a  simple 
one    Its  syllogism  is  tills; 

The  Fourth  Amendment  forbids  invasion 
of  privacy  and  excludes  evidence  obtained 
by  such   Invasion: 

To  listen  secretly  to  a  man's  conversations 
or  to  tap  his  telephone  conversations  invades 
his  privacy. 

Therefore,  the  Fourth  Amendment  bars 
use  of  evidence  obtained  by  eavesdropping 
or  by   tapping  telephone  wires. 

The  foregoing  syllogism  Is  faulty  for  at 
lea't  two  reasons;  (1)  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment Itself  contains  no  provision  from 
which  cm  be  Implied  a  purpose  to  bar  evl- 
der.ce  or  anything  else  secured  by  an  "un- 
r'!asor.able  search  or  seizure";  (2)  the  Fourth 
Amendment's  language,  fairly  construed  re- 
fers specifically  to  "unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures"  and  not  to  a  bro  id  undefined 
right  to  "privacy"  In  general  To  .ittempt  to 
Iranrform  the  meaning  of  the  Amendment, 
as  the  Court  does  here,  is  to  play  sleight-of- 
hand  tricks  with  It  It  Is  Impossible  for  me 
to  think  that  the  wise  framers  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment  would  ever  have  dreamed  about 
drafting  an  amendment  to  protect  the 
'right  of  privacy  "  That  expre.'slon,  like  a 
chameleon,  has  a  ditTerent  color  for  every 
turning  In  fact,  use  of  "privacy"'  as  the 
keyword  in  the  Fourth  Amendment  simply 
gives  this  Court  a  useful  new  tool.  at.  I  see 
It,  both  to  usurp  the  policy-making  power 
of  the  Congress  and  to  hold  more  state  and 
federal  laws  unconstltvitlonal  when  the 
Court  entertains  a  svifficient  hostility  to 
them  I  therefore  cannot  agree  to  hold  Now 
Yorks  law  unconstitutional  on  the  premise 
that  all  laws  that  unreasonably  Invade  pri- 
vacy  violate   the   Fourth   Amendment 

IV 

While  the  electronic  eavesdropping  here 
bears  some  analogy  to  the  problems  with 
which  the  Fourth  Amendment  is  concerned. 
I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  that  the  Amend. 
ment  controls  the  constitutionality  of  such 
eavesdropping  As  pointed  out,  the  Amend- 
ment only  bans  scarche.-;  and  seizures  of 
"persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects"  This 
literal  1  mgu.'.iie  impijrts  t.mgltale  things,  and 
it  would  require  an  expansion  of  the  lan- 
guage used  by  the  framers.  in  the  Ititerest  of 
■  privacy"  or  some  equally  vagvie  judge-made 
goal,  to  hold  that  It  applies  to  the  .spoken 
word  It  simply  requires  an  imaginative  trans- 
formation of  the  English  language  to  say 
that  conversations  can  be  searched  and 
words  seized  Referring  to  wiretapping,  this 
Court  In  Olmstead  v  Uniti'd  Statc.f,  277  US. 
438.  465.  refused  to  make  that  transforma- 
tion 

"Justice  Bradley  In  the  Boyd  case,  and 
Justice  Clark  in  the  Goulcd  case,  said  that 
the  Fifth  Amendment  and  the  Fourth 
Amendment  were  to  be  liberally  construed 
.  But  that  can  not  Justify  enlargement  of 
the  language  employed  beyond  the  possible 
practical  meaning  of  houses,  persons,  pipers, 
and  effects  or  so  to  apply  the  words  search 
and  seizure  as  to  forbid  he.irlng  or  sight  "' 

Though  Olm^trad  has  been  severely  criti- 
cized by  various  Individual  members  of  this 
Court,  and  though  the  Court  stated  an  alter- 
native uround  for  holding  the  Amendment 
Inapplicable  In  that  case,  the  Otmstcad  hold- 
ing that  the  Fourth  Amendment  does  not 
apply  to  efforts  to  hear  and  obtain  oral  con- 
versations has  never  been  overruled  by  this 
Court  The  Court  today,  however,  suggests 
that  this  holding  has  been  'negated"  by 
subsequent  coneresstonal  action  and  by  four 
decisions  of  this  Court  First,  the  Court  Inti- 
mates, though  it  does  not  exactly  state,  that 
Congress  'In  answer  to  O/m.tfparf.  passed  an 
Act  to  prohibit  the  Interception  without  au- 
thorization and  the  divulging  or  publishing 
of  the  contents  of  telephonic  communica- 
tions '•  The  Court  cites  no  authority  for  this 
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s-range  surmise,  and  I  assert  with  confidence 
that  none  can  be  recited.  And  even  if  It  could. 
Congress"  action  would  not  have  the  slightest 
-elevance  to  the  scope  of  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment   Second,   the  Court  cites  Goldman  v. 
i'nited  States.  343  U.S,   129,  and  On  Lee  v. 
Vnited  States.  343  U.S,  747,  In  an  effort  to  ex- 
p'lln  away  Olmstead.  But  neither  of  those 
cises  purported  to  repudiate  the  Olmstead 
case  or  any  part  of  it.  In  fact.  In  both  of  those 
cases  the  Court  refused  to  exclude  the  chal- 
enged  eavesdrop  evidence.  Finally,  the  Court 
•elies  on  Silverman  v.  United  States.  365  U.S. 
503.  and  Wong  Sun  v.  United  States.  371  U.S. 
4TL  In  both  of  these  cases  the  Court  did 
imply   that    the   "Fourth    Amendment   may 
protect    against    the    overhearing    of    verbal 
statements  as  well  as  against  the  more  tradi- 
tional seizure  of  'papers   and  effects,'  "  371 
CS  .  at  485  (emphasis  added) ,  but  In  neither 
did  the  Court  find  It  necessary  to  overrule 
0;m5tead,  an  action  that  would  have  been 
required  had  the  Court  based  Its  exclusion 
of   the    oral    conversations    solely    on    the 
ground  of  the  Fourth  Amendment. 
The    fact    is    that    both    SilveTman    and 
Wong  Sun  were  federal  cases  dealing  wita 
the  use  of  verbal  evidence  in  federal  cotirta. 
and  the  Court  held  the  evidence  should  be 
excluded  by  virtue  of  the  exclusionary  rule 
of  the    Weeks    case.    As    I    have    previously 
pointed  out.  that  rule  rested  on  the  Court's 
supervisory   power  over  federal   courts,  not 
en  the  Fourth  Amendment:  it  is  neither  re- 
quired by  the  Amendment,  nor  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Amendment  a  prerequisite  to  Ite 
application.  I  would  not  have  agreed  with 
the  Court's  opinion  in  Silverman,  which,  by 
the  way.  cited  Olmstead  with  approval,  had 
I  thought  that  the  reault  depended  on  find- 
ing a  violation  of  the  Fourth  Amendment  or 
had  I  any  inkling  that  the  Court's  general 
statements  about  the  scope  of  the  Amend- 
n.ent  were  intended  to  negate  the  clear  hold- 
ing of  Olmstead.  And  again  in  Wong  Sun. 
which  did  not  even  mention  Olmstead.  let 
alone  overrule  it,  the  Court  clearly  based  its 
exclusion  of  oral  statements  made  to  federal 
agents  during  an  Illegal  arrest  on  its  sup- 
ervisory power  to  deter  lawless  conduct  by 
federal     officers     and     on     the     alternative 
ground   that  the   incriminating   statements 
iere  made  under  compulsive  circumstances 
and  were  not  the  product  of  a  free  will.  It 
is  impossible  for  me  to  read  into  that  non- 
eavesdropping    federal    case    an    Intent    to 
overrule  Olmstead  ImpUcltly.  In  short,  the 
only  way  this  Court  can  escape   Olmstead 
here  Is  to  overrule  it.  "Without  expressly  say- 
ing 80,  the  Court's  opinion,  as  my  Brother 
DovGLAs  acknowledges,  does  Just  that.  And 
that    overruling    Is    accomplished    by    the 
simple   expedient    of    substituting    for    the 
.Amendment's    words.    "The    right    of    the 
people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers,  and  effects."  the  words  "The  right 
of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  privacy," 
words  the  Court  believes  the  framers  should 
have  used,  but  did  not.  I  have  frequently 
stated  my  opposition  to  such  Judicial  sub- 
.^tltutlon.    Although    here    the    Court    vises 
It  to  expand  the  scope  of  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment to  Include  words,  the  Court  has  been 
applying  the  same  process  to  contract  the 
Fifth   Amendment's    privilege    against   Be\S- 
incrlmlnatlon    so    as    to    exclude    all    types 
of  Incriminating  evidence  but  words,  or  what 
the  Court  prefers  to  call   "testimonial  evi- 
dence." See  United  States  v.  Wade.  —  U.S.  — ; 
Gilbert  V.  California.  —  U.S.  — . 

There  is  yet  another  reason  why  I  would 
adhere  to  the  holding  Olmstead  that  the 
Fourth  Amendment  does  not  apply  to  eaves- 
dropping. Since  the  framers  In  the  first 
clause  of  the  Amendment  specified  that  only 
persons,  houses,  and  things  were  to  be  pro- 
tected, they  obviously  wrote  the  second 
<'!ause.  regulating  search  warrants.  In  refer- 
ence only  to  such  tangible  things.  To  hold, 
as  the  Court  does,  that  the  first  claui^  pro- 
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tects  words,  necessitates  either  a  virtual  re- 
writing of  the  particularity  requirements  of 
the  Warrant  Clause  or  a  literal  application 
of  that  clauses'  requirements  and  our  cases 
construing  them  to  situations  they  were 
never  designed  to  cover.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  framers  of  the  Amendment  never  in- 
tended this  Court  to  do  either,  and  yet  it 
seems  to  me  clear  that  the  Court  here  does 
a  little  of  both. 

V 

Assimilng,  as  the  Court  holds,  that  the 
Fourth  Amendment  applies  to  eavesdropping 
and  that  the  evidence  obtained  by  an  eaves- 
drop which  violates  the  Fourth  Amendment 
must  be  excluded  In  state  courts,  I  disagree 
with  the  Court's  holding  that  the  New  York 
statute  on  Its  face  falls  to  comport  with  the 
Amendment.  I  also  agree  with  my  Brother 
White  that  the  statute  as  here  applied  did 
not  Violate  any  of  petitioner's  Fourth  Amend- 
ment rights — assuming  again  that  he  has 
some — and  that  he  Is  not  entitled  to  a  re- 
versal of  his  conviction  merely  because  the 
statute  might  have  been  applied  in  some  way 
that  would  not  have  accorded  with  the 
Amendment. 

This  case  deals  only  with   a   trespassory 
eavesdrop,    an    eavesdrop    accomplished    by 
placing  a  "bugging"  device   In   petitioner's 
office.  Significantly,  the  Court  does  not  pur- 
port   to    disturb    the    Olmatead-Silvennan- 
Goldman    distinction    between    eavesdrops 
which  are  accompanied  by  a  physical   In- 
vasion and  those  that  are  not.  Neither  does 
the  Court  purjMrt  to  overrule  the  holdings 
of  On  Lee  v.  Vnited  States.  343  U.S.  747,  and 
Lopez  v.  Vnited  States,  373  U.S.  427,  which 
exempt  from  the  Amendment's  reqtUrements 
the  use  of  an  electronic  device  to  record,  and 
I>erhape   even   transmit,   a   conversation    to 
which  the  user  U  a  party.  It  Is  thus  clear 
that  at  least  certain  types  of  electronic  eaves- 
dropping, until  today,  were  completely  out- 
side the  scope  of  the  Fourth  Amendment. 
Nevertheless,  New  York  has  made  It  a  crime 
to  engage  In  almost  any  kind  of  electronic 
eavesdropping,   N.Y.   Penal   Law    §  738,   and 
the  only  way  eavesdropping,  even  the  kind 
this  Court  has  held  constitutional,  can  be 
accomplished  with  Immunity  from  criminal 
punishment  \a  pursuant  to   !  813-a  of  the 
Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  N.Y.  Penal  Law 
§  739.  The  Court  now  strikes  down  i  813-a 
in  Its  entirety,  and  that  may  well  have  the 
result  of  making  It  Impossible  for  state  law 
enforcement  officers  merely  to  listen  through 
a  closed  door  by  means  of  an  Inverted  cone 
or  some  other  crude  amplifying  device,  eaves- 
dropping which  this  Coiu't  has  to  date  re- 
fused to  hold  violative  of  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment. Certainly  there  Is  no  Justification  for 
striking  down  completely  New  York's  statute, 
covering  all  kinds  of  eavesdropping,  merely 
because  It  falls  to  contain  the  "strict  pre- 
cautions" which  the  Court  derives — or  more 
accurately  fabricates — as  conditions  to  eaves- 
drops covered  by  the  Foxirth  Amendment.  In 
failing  to  distinguish  between  types  of  eaves- 
dropping and  In  falling  to  make  clear  that 
the  New  York  statute  Is  Invalid  only  as  ap- 
plied to  certain  kinds  of  eavesdropping,  the 
Court's  opinion  leaves  the  definite  Impres- 
sion that  all  eavesdropping  Is  governed  by  the 
Fourth  Amendment.  Such  a  step  would  re- 
quire   overruling   of   almost   every    opinion 
this  Court  has  ever  written  on  the  subject. 
Indeed,  from  the  Court's  eavesdropping  cata- 
logue of  horrors — electronic  rays  beamed  at 
walls,  lapel  and  cuff-Unk  microphones,  and 
off-premise   parabolic  microphones — It  does 
not  take  too  much  Insight  to  see  that  the 
Court  Is  about  ready  to  do.  If  it  has  not  to- 
day done,  just  that. 

I  agree  with  my  Brother  Whitk  that  In- 
stead of  looking  for  technical  defects  in  the 
language  of  the  New  York  statute,  the  Court 
should  examine  the  actual  circumstances  of 
its  application  In  this  case  to  determine 
whether  petitioner's  rights  have  here  been 


violated.  That  to  me  seems  to  be  the  un- 
avoidable   task    In    any    search    and   seizure 
case:   was  the  particular  search  and  seizure 
reasonable  or  not?  We  have  just  this  Term 
held  that  a  search   and  seizure  without  a 
warrant  and  even  without  authorization  of 
state   law,   can   nevertheless,   under   all   the 
circumstances,    be   "reasonable"   for   Fotirth 
Amendment  purposes.  Cooper  v.  California, 
386.  U.S.  58.  I  do  not  see  why  that  could 
not  equally  be  true  In  the  case  of  a  search 
and  seizure  with  a  warrant  and  pursuant  to 
a  state  law.  even  though  the  state  law  is 
itself  too  broad  to  be  valid.  Certainly  a  search 
and   seizure   may   comply   with   the  Fourth 
Amendment  even  in  the  absence  of  an  au- 
thorizing statute  which  embodies  the  Amend- 
ment's requirements.  Osborn  v.  Vnited  States, 
385  U.S.  323,  upon  which  the  Court  so  heavily 
relies,  is  a  good  example  of  a  case  where  the 
Cotirt    sustained    the    tape   recording    of    a 
conversation    by    examining    the    particular 
circumstances  surrounding  it.  even  though  no 
federal    statute    prescribed    the    precautions 
taken  by  the  district  judges  there.  Here  New 
York  has  gone  much  further  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  most  of  the  States  to 
outlaw  all  eavesdropping  except  under  the 
limited  circumstances  of   §  813-a.  a  statute 
which,  as  I  shall  demonstrate,  contains  many 
more  safeguards   than   the   Fourth  Amend- 
ment Itself.   But   today  New  York  fares  far 
worse   than   those  States   which   have   done 
nothing  to  implement  and  supplement  the 
Fourth  Amendment:  it  must  release  a  con- 
victed criminal,  not  because  It  has  deprived 
him  of  constitutional  rights,  but  because  it 
has  inartfully  (according  to  the  Court)  tried 
to  guarantee  him  those  rights.  The  New  York 
statute  aside,  the  affidavits  in  this  case  were 
sufficient    to   Justify   a    finding   of    probable 
cause,    and    the    ex   parte   eavesdrop    orders 
Identify  the  person  whose  conversations  are 
to  be  overheard,  the  place  where  the  eaves- 
dropping is   to   take  place,   and,  when   read 
In  reference  to  the  suppwrtlng  affidavits,  the 
type  of  conversations  sought,  i.  e..  those  relat- 
ing to  extortion  and  bribery. 

The  Court  concludes  Its  analysis  of  |  813-a 
by  asserting  that  "the  statute's  blanket  grant 
of  permission  to  eavesdrop  is  "without  ade- 
quate Judicial  supervision  or  protective  pro- 
cedures whatever."  Even  If  the  Court's  fear 
that  "[f]ew  threats  to  liberty  exist  which 
are  greater  than  that  posed  by  the  use  of 
eavesdropping  devices"  Justifies  It  In  rewrit- 
ing the  Fourth  Amendment  to  Impose  on 
eavesdroppers  "strict  precautions"  which  are 
not  itnpoeed  on  other  searchers.  It  is  an  in- 
sult to  New  York  to  characterize  Its  studied 
efforts  to  regrulate  eavesdropping  as  resulting 
In  a  statute  "without  adequate  judicial 
supervision  or  protective  procedures  what- 
ever." Let  us  look  at  the  New  York  statute. 
It  provides: 

(1)  New  York  judges  are  to  Issue  author- 
izations. (The  Fourth  Amendment  does  not 
command  any  such  desirable  Judicial  par- 
ticipation.) 

(2)  The  judge  must  have  an  "oath"  from 
New  York  officials.  (The  Fourth  Amendment 
does  not  specify  who  must  execute  the  oath 
it  requires.) 

(3)  The  oath  must  state  "reasonable 
ground  to  believe  that  the  evidence  of  a 
crime  may  be  thus  obtained,"  and  the  judge 
may  examine  the  affiant  and  any  other  "wit- 
ness to  make  certain  that  this  Is  the  case. 
(The  Fourth  Amendment  requires  a  showing 
of  "probable  cause."  but  the  Court  does  not 
dispute  New  York's  assertion  that  "reason- 
able ground"  and  "probable  cause"  are  the 
same.  The  Amendment  does  not  specify,  as 
the  New  York  statute  does,  a  procedure  by 
which  the  Judge  may  "satisfy  himself"  of  the 
existence  of  probable  cause.) 

(4)  The  "i>er8on  or  persons  whose  com- 
munications, conversations,  or  dlsctissions 
are  to  be  overhCTM  or  recorded  and  the  pur- 
pose thereof"  must  be  particularly  de- 
scribed, (In  the  case  of  conversation  It  wotild 
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Impossible  to  require  a  more  particular 
dwcrlptlon  ihaji  this.  Tangible  tblngs  In  ex- 
l8tenc«  at  the  time  a  warrant  for  their 
selsure  Is  Uaued  could  be  more  particularly 
deacilbed,  but  the  only  way  to  describe 
future  conversations  la  by  a  description  ot 
the  anticipated  subject  matter  of  the  con- 
veraatton.  When  the  purpose"  of  the  eaves- 
dropptng  Is  stated,  the  subject  of  the  conver- 
satton  sought  to  be  seized  is  readily  recog- 
nizable. Nothing  more  was  reqiiired  In  Os- 
bom;  nothing  more  should  be  required  here  ) 
(6)  The  eavesdrop  order  must  be  limited 
In  tUaa  to  no  more  than  two  months.  (The 
Fourth  Amendment  merely  requires  that  the 
place  to  be  searched  be  described  It  does  not 
require  the  warrant  to  limit  the  time  of  a 
■eareb,  and  it  Imposes  no  limit,  other  than 
that  of  reasonableness,  on  the  dimensions  of 
the  place  to  be  searched  i 

Th\u,   It  seems   impossible   for  the   Court 
to  condemn  this  statute  on  the  ground  that 
It    lacks    "adequate    Judicial    supervision    or 
protective  procedures  whatever."  Rather,  the 
only  way  the  Court  can  invalidate  It  Is  to 
ftni*    It  lacking   In   some   of   the   safeguards 
which  the  Court  today  fashions  without  any 
reference    to    the    language    of    the    Fourth 
Amendment  whatsoever.   In  fact,   from  the 
detldenclea  the  Court  finds  In  the  New  York 
statute.  It  seems  that  the  Court  would  be 
compelled   to   strike   down    a    state   statute 
which  merely  tracked  verbatim  the  language 
of  the  Fourth  Amendment  itself.  First,  the 
Court   thinks    the    affidavits   or    the   orders 
must   particularize    the    crime    being    com- 
mitted. The  Fourth   Amendment's  particu- 
larity    requirement     relates     to     the     place 
searched   and   the  thing   seized,   not  to   the 
crime  being  committed    Second,  the  Court 
holds  that  two  months  for  an  eavesdrop  order 
to  be  outstanding   U   too   long    There   are. 
however,     no     time     limits     of     any     kind 
In    the     Fourth     Amendment     other     than 
the     notion     that     a     search     should     not 
last    longer    than    reasonably    necessary    to 
search  the  place  described   In   the   warrant, 
and   the   extent  of   that   place   may   also   be 
limited    by    the    concept   of    reasonableness. 
The  Covut  does  not  explain  why  two  months. 
regardless  of  the  circumstances.  Is  per  ae  an 
unreasonable  length  of  time  to  accomplish 
a  verbal  search    Third,  the  Court  finds  the 
statute    deficient    In    not    providing    for    a 
termination  of  the  eavesdrop  once  the  object 
iB  obtained  and  In  not  providing  for  a  return 
of  the  warrant  at  that  time.  Where  In  the 
Fourth  Amenrdment  does  the  Court  think  It 
poealble  to  find  these  requirements?  Finally. 
the   Court   makes    the    fantastic    suggestion 
that   the  eavesdropper  must   give   notice   to 
the  person  whose  conversation  Is  to  be  over- 
heard or  that  the  eavesdropper  must  show 
"exigent  circumstances"   before  he  can  per- 
form his  eavesdrop  without  consent.  Now.  If 
never  before,   the  Court's   purpose   Is   clear; 
It  Lb  determined  to  ban  all  eavesdropping.  As 
the  Court  recognizes,  eavesdroppmg  "neces- 
sarily  .    .   .   depends   on   secrecy."    Since   se- 
crecy Is  an   eeaentlai    indeed  a  definitional. 
element   of   eavedropping.    when    the   Court 
says  there  shall  be  no  eavesdropping  with- 
out notice,  the  Court  means  to  Inform  the 
Nation    there    shall     be     no    eavesdropping 
period. 

It  should  now  be  clear  that  In  order  to 
strike  down  the  New  York  law  the  Court  has 
been  compelled  to  rewrite  completely  the 
Fourth  Amendment.  By  substituting  the 
word  "privacy"  for  the  language  of  the  first 
clause  of  the  Amendment,  the  Court  expands 
the  scope  of  the  Amendment  to  include  oral 
conversations:  then  by  applying  the  literal 
particularity  requirements  of  the  second 
clause  without  adjustment  for  the  Court's 
expansion  of  the  Amendment's  scope,  the 
Court  makes  constitutional  eavesdropping 
improbable:  and  finally,  by  inventing  re- 
quirements found  In  neither  clause — require- 
ments with  which  neither  New  York  nor  any 
Other  State  can  possibly  comply — the  Court 


makes  such  eavesdroppmg  impossible.  If  the 
Fourth  Amendment  does  not  ban  all  searches 
and  seizures,  I  do  not  see  how  It  can  possibly 
ban  all  eavesdrops. 

VI 

As  I  see  it.  the  differences  between  the 
Court  and  me  In  this  case  rest  on  different 
basic  beliefs  as  to  our  duty  In  Interpreting 
the  Constitution  This  basic  charter  of  our 
Government  was  written  m  a  few  words  to 
define  governmental  powers  generally  on  the 
one  hand  and  to  define  governmental  limita- 
tions on  the  other.  I  believe  It  is  the  Court  s 
duty  to  interpret  these  grants  and  limitations 
so  as  to  carry  out  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
original  intent  of  the  framers  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  It  Is  our  duty  to  go  further  than 
the  framers  did  on  the  theory  that  the  Judges 
are  charged  with  responsibility  for  keeping 
the  Constitution  "up  to  date."  Of  course, 
where  the  Constitution  has  stated  a  broad 
purpose  to  be  accomplished  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, we  must  consider  that  modern 
science  has  made  It  necessary  to  use  new 
means  In  accomplishing  the  framers'  goal.  A 
good  Illustration  of  this  Is  the  Commerce 
Clause  which  gives  Congress  power  to  regu- 
late commerce  between  the  States  however  It 
may  be  carried  on.  whether  by  ox  wagons  or 
jet  planes  But  the  Fourth  Amendment  gives 
no  hint  that  It  was  designed  to  put  an  end 
to  the  age-old  practice  of  using  eavesdrop- 
ping to  combat  crime.  If  changes  In  that 
Amendment  are  necessary,  due  to  contempo- 
tsltj  human  reaction  to  technological  ad- 
vances. I  think  those  changes  should  be  ac- 
complished by  amendments,  as  the  Constitu- 
tion Itself  provides. 

Then  again,  a  constitution  like  ours  is  not 
designed  to  be  a  full  code  of  laws  like  some 
of  our  States  and  some  foreign  countries 
have  made  theirs  And  If  constitutional  pro- 
visions require  new  rules  and  siin^tlons  to 
make  them  as  fully  effective  as  might  be  de- 
sired, my  belief  is  that  calls  for  action,  not 
by  us.  but  by  Congress  or  stite  legislatures, 
vested  w^lth  powers  to  ciioose  between  ccn- 
fllcUng  policies  Here,  for  Illustration,  there 
are  widely  diverging  views  about  eavesdrop- 
ping Some  would  make  it  a  crime,  barring  it 
absolutely  and  In  all  events;  others  would 
bar  It  except  in  seachlng  for  e\ldence  In  the 
field  of  "national  security.  '  whatever  that 
means;  still  others  would  pass  no  law  either 
authorizing  or  forbidding  it.  leaving  It  to 
follow  Its  natural  course  This  Is  plainly  the 
type  of  question  that  can  and  should  be  de- 
cided by  legislative  bodies,  unless  some  con- 
stitutional provision  f.-presvlv  governs  the 
matter.  Just  as  the  Fifth  Amendment  tv- 
pre<ily  forbids  enforced  self-lncrlmlnatlon. 
There  Is  no  such  express  prohibition  In  the 
Fourth  Amendment  nor  can  one  be  Implied 
The  Fourth  Amendment  can  only  be  made  to 
prohibit  or  to  regtilate  eavesdropping  by  tak- 
ing away  some  of  Its  words  and  by  adding 
others. 

Both  the  Stales  and  the  National  Govern- 
ment are  at  present  confronted  with  a  crime 
problem  that  threatens  the  peace,  order,  and 
tranquility  of  the  people  There  are,  as  I 
have  pointed  out.  some  constitutional  com- 
mands that  leave  no  room  to  doubt — cer- 
tain procedures  must  be  followed  by  courts 
regardless  of  how  much  more  difficult  they 
make  It  to  convict  and  punish  for  crime 
These  commands  we  should  enforce  firmly 
and  to  the  letter  But  my  objection  to  what 
the  Court  does  today  is  the  picking  out  of  a 
broad  general  provision  against  unreason- 
able searches  and  seizures  and  the  erecting 
out  of  It  a  constitutional  otwtacle  against 
electronic  eavesdropping  that  makes  It  Im- 
possible for  lawmakers  to  overcome.  Honest 
men  may  rightly  differ  on  the  potential  dan- 
gers or  benefits  Inherent  In  electronic  eaves- 
dropping and  wiretapping.  See  Lopez  v. 
United  States,  supra  But  that  Is  the  very 
reason  that  legislatures,  like  New  York's, 
should  be  left  free  to  pass  laws  about  the 
subject,  rather  than  be  told  that  the  Con- 


stitution forbids  It  on  gruunda  no  more 
forceful  than  the  Court  has  been  able  tomui- 
ter  In  this  case. 

[No.  6 1&- October  Term.  1966 1 
SL'PRiME    Court    or    the    United    Statis— 

Ralph  Beboek.  Pxtitionek  r.  State  or  Ntw 

York 

On  Writ  of  Certiorari  t<j  the  Court  ol 
Appeals  of  New  York. 

[June  12.  19671 

Mil.  Justice  Haklan,  dissenting. 

The  Court  In  recent  years  has  more  and 
more  taken  to  itself  sole  responslblluy  for 
setting  the  pattern  of  crlnundl  law  enforce- 
ment throughout  the  country  Time-honored 
distinctions  between  the  constitutional  pro- 
tections afforded  against  federal  authority  by 
the  BUI  of  Rights  and  those  provided  agalntt 
state  action  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
have  been  obliterated,  thus  increasingly  sub- 
jecting state  criminal  law  enforcement  pol- 
icies to  oversight  by  this  Court.  See.  eg.,  Jfapp 
V.  onto,  367  U.S.  643;  Ker  v.  California,  374 
U.S  23;  Malloy  v.  Hogan,  378  U.S.  1;  Murphy 
V  Waterfront  Commission,  378  U.S.  52 
Newly  contrived  constitutional  rights  have 
been  established  without  any  apparent  con- 
cern for  the  empirical  process  that  goes  »1th 
legislative  reform.  See  e.g.  Miranda  v.  Ari- 
zona. 384  U.S.  436.  And  overlying  the  particu- 
lar decisions  to  which  this  course  has  given 
rise  is  the  fact  that,  short  of  future  action 
by  this  Court,  their  impact  can  only  be  un- 
done or  modified  by  the  slow  and  uncertain 
process  of  constitutional  amendment. 

Todays  decision  is  In  this  mold.  Despitt 
the  fact  that  the  use  of  electronic  eaves- 
dropping devices  as  Instruments  cf  criminal 
law  enforcement  Is  currently  being  compre- 
hensively addressed  by  the  Congress  and 
various  other  bodies  In  the  countrv.  the 
Court  has  chosen,  quite  unnecessarily,  to 
decide  this  case  In  a  manner  which  will  seri- 
ously restrict.  If  not  entirely  thwart,  such 
efforts,  and  will  freeze  further  progress  in 
this  field,  except  as  the  Court  may  Itself  act 
or  a  Constitutional  Amendment  may  set 
things  right. 

In  my  opinion  what  the  Court  Is  doing  Is 
very  wrong,  and  I  must  respectfully  dissent 

I 

I  am,  at  the  outset,  divided  from  the  ma- 
jority by  the  way  In  which  it  has  determined 
to  approach  the  case.  Without  pausing  to 
explain  or  to  justify  Its  reasoning.  It  has 
undertaken  both  to  circumvent  rules  which 
have  hitherto  governed  the  presentation  of 
constitutional  issues  to  this  Court,  and  to 
disregard  the  construction  consistently  at- 
tributed to  a  state  statute  by  the  State's  own 
courts.  Each  of  these  omissions  Is.  in  my 
opinion,  most  unfortunate. 

The  Court  declares,  without  further  expla- 
nation, that  since  petitioner  was  "affected" 
by  §  813-a.  he  may  challenge  Its  validity  on 
face.  Nothing  In  the  cases  of  this  Court  sup- 
ports this  wholly  anihlguous  standard;  the 
Court  until  now  has.  In  recognition  of  the 
Intense  dllBcultles  so  wide  a  rule  might  create 
for  the  orderly  adjudication  of  constitutional 
Issues,  limited  the  situations  In  which  state 
statutes  may  be  challenged  on  face.  There  Is 
no  reason  here,  apart  from  the  momentary 
conveniences  of  this  case,  to  abandon  those 
limitations:  none  of  the  circumstances  which 
have  before  properly  been  thought  to  warrant 
challenges  on  face  Is  presant.  cf .  ThomhilX  v 
Alabama.  310  U.S.  88,  98,  and  no  justification 
for  additional  exceptions  has  been  offered 
See  generally  United  States  v.  National  Dairy 
Products  Corp..  372  U.S.  29.  36;  Aptheker  v 
Secretary  of  State.  378  US.  500.  521  (dissent- 
ing opinion).  Petitioner's  rights,  and  those 
of  others  similarly  situated,  can  be  fully 
vindicated  through  the  adjudication  of  the 
consistency  with  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment of  each  eavesdropping  order. 

If  the  statute  is  to  be  assessed  on  face,  the 
Cotut  should  at  least  adhere  to  the  principle 
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that,  for  purposes  of  assessing  the  validity 
under  the  Constitution  of  a  state  statute,  the 
construction  given  the  statute  by  the  State's 
courts  Is  conclusive  of  its  scope  and  mean- 
ing. Fox  v.  Washington,  236  U.S.  273:  Winters 
V  New  York.  333  U.S.  507;  Poulos  v.  New 
Hampshire.  345  US.  395.  This  principle  U 
ultimately  a  consequence  of  the  differences 
In  function  of  the  state  and  federal  Judicial 
systems.  The  strength  with  which  It  has 
hitherto  been  held  may  be  estimated  In  part 
by  the  frequency  with  which  the  Court  has 
in  the  past  declined  to  adjudicate  Issues, 
often  of  great  practical  and  constitutional 
importance,  until  the  state  courts  "have  been 
afforded  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  pass 
upon  them."  Harrison  v.  NAACP.  360  U.S. 
167,  1?6.  See.  eg .  Railroads  Comm'n  v.  Pull- 
man, 312  U.S.  496;  Spector  Motor  Service,  Inc. 
».  McLaughlin,  323  U.S.  101;  Shipman  v. 
DuPre,  339  U.S.  321:  Albertson  v.  ilftllard. 
345  U.S.  242;  Goiernmenf  Employees  v. 
Windsor.  353  U.S.  364. 

The  Court  today   entirely   disregards   this 
principle.  In   Its  hsiste   to   give   force   to   Its 
distaste  for  eavesdropping.  It  has  apparently 
resolved  that  no  attention  need  be  given  to 
the  construction    of    i  813    adopted    by    the 
state  courts.  Apart  from  a  brief  and  partial 
acknowledgment,     spurred     by     petitioner's 
concession,  that  the  state  cases  might  war- 
rant exploration,  the  Court  has  been  con- 
tent simply   to   coirpare   the   terms  of   the 
atatute  with   the   provisions    of   the   Fourth 
Amendment;  upon  discovery  that  their  words 
differ.  It  has  concluded  that  the  statute  la 
constitutionally     Impermissible.     In     sharp 
contrast,  when  confronted  by  Fourth  Amend- 
ment Issues  under   a  federal  statute  which 
did  not,  and  does  not  now,  reproduce  ipais- 
simis    verbis    the    Fourth    Amendment.    26 
TJ.S.C.    17607    (2),    the    Court    readily    con- 
cluded, upon  the  authority  of  cases  In  the 
courts  of  appeals,  that  the  statute  effectively 
embodied    the    Amendment's    requirements. 
Draper  v.  United  States,  358  U.S.  307,  310n. 
And  the  Court,  without  the  assistance  even 
of   state    authorities,    reached    an    Identical 
conclusion  as  to  a  similar  state  statute  in 
Ker  v.  California.  374  U.S.  23,  36n.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  present  case  do  not  come 
even  within   the   narrow  exceptions   to  the 
rule  that  the  Court  ordinarily  awaits  a  state 
court's  construction  before  adjudicating  the 
validity  of  a  state  statute.  Cf.  Dombrowski 
V   Pfister,  380  VS.  479;    Baggett   v.  Bullitt. 
377  U.S.  360.  The  Court  has  shown  no  Justi- 
fication   for    Its    disregard    of    existing    and 
pertinent  state  authorities, 
n 
The  Court's  precipitate  neglect  of  the  New 
York  cases  Is  the  more  obviously  regrettable 
when  their   terms   are   examined,   for  they 
make  quite  plain  that  the  state  courts  have 
fully  recognized  the  applicability  of  the  rele- 
vant   federal    constitutional    requirements, 
and  that  they  have  ponstrued  5  813-a  In  con- 
formity with  those  requirements.  Opinions 
of  the  state  courts  repeatedly  suggest  that 
the  "reasonable  grounds"  prescribed  by  the 
section  are   understood   to   be  synonymous 
with  the  "probable  cause"  demanded  by  the 
I'ourth   and   Fourteenth   Amendments.   Peo- 
ple V.  Cohen.  42  Misc.  2d  403,  404;  People  v. 
Grossman,  45  Misc.  2d  557.  568,  257  N.  T.  8. 
2d  266.  277:   People  v.  Beshany.  43  Misc.  2d 
521,  525,  252  N.  Y.  S.  2d  110,  117.  The  terms 
Me    frequently    employed    Interchangeably, 
without  the  least  suggestion  of  any  shadings 
of  meaning.  See,  e.  g..  People  v.  Rogers,  46 
Misc.  2d  860,  863,  261   N.  Y.  S.  2d  152,  156; 
People  V.  McDonough,  51  Misc.  2d  1065,  1069, 
275  N.  Y.  S.  2d  8,  11.  Ftirther.  a  lower  state 
court  has  stated  quite  specifically  that  "the 
same  standards,  at  the  least,  must  be  ap- 
plied" to  orders  under  i  813-a  as  to  warrants 
for  the  search  and  seizure  of  tangible  objects. 
People  v.  Cohen,  supra,  at  407-408.  Indeed, 
the  court  went  on  to  say  that  the  standards 
"should  be  much  more  stringent  than  those 


applied  to  search  warranta."  Id.,  at  408.  Com- 
pare Siegel  v.  People.  16  N.  Y.  2d  330,  332. 
The  court  in  Cohen  waa  concerned  with  a 
wiretap  order,  but  the  order  had  been  Usued 
under  f  813-a,  and  there  was  no  suggestion 
there  or  elsewhere  that  eavesdropping  orders 
should  be  differently  treated.  New  York's 
statutory  requirements  for  search  warrants. 
It  must  be  emphasized,  are  virtually  a  literal 
reiteration  of  the  terms  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment.  N.  T.  Code  Grim.  Proc.  S  793. 
If  the  Court  wished  a  precise  invocation  of 
the  terms  of  the  Fourth  Amendment,  It  had 
only  to  examine  the  pertinent  state  authori- 
ties. 

There  Is  still  additional  evidence  that  the 
State  fully  recognizes  the  applicability  to 
eavesdropping  orders  of  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment's constraints.  The  Legislature  of  New 
York  adopted  In  1962  comprehensive  re- 
strictions up)on  the  use  of  eavesdropped  in- 
fornuktlon  obtained  without  a  prior  5  813- 
a  order.  N.Y.  Civ.  Prac.  §  4506.  The  restric- 
tions were  expected  and  intended  to  give  full 
force  to  the  mandate  of  the  opinion  for  flhls 
Court  in  Af app  v.  Ohio.  367  U.S.  643.  Sete  2 
McKlnney's  Session  Laws  of  New  York  3677 
(1962):  New  York  State  Legislative  Annual 
16  (1962).  If  It  was  then  supposed  that  In- 
formation obtained  without  a  prior  §  813-a 
order  must,  as  a  consequence  of  Mapp,  be  ex- 
cluded from  evidence,  but  that  evidence  ob- 
tained with  a  S  813-a  order  need  not  be  ex- 
cluded, it  can  only  be  assumed  that 
the  requirements  applicable  to  the  Issuance 
of  §  813-a  orders  were  entirely  consistent 
with  the  demands  of  the  Fourth  and  Four- 
teenth Amendments.  The  Legislature  recog- 
nized the  "hiatus"  In  Its  law  created  by 
Mapp,  and  wished  to  set  Its  own  "house  .  .  . 
In  order."  New  York  State  Legislative  An- 
nual, supra,  at  18.  It  plainly  understood  that 
the  Amendments  were  applicable,  and  in- 
tended to  adhere  fully  to  their  requirements. 
New  York's  permissive  eavesdropping  stat- 
ute must,  for  purposes  of  assessing  its  consti- 
tutional validity  on  face,  be  read  "as  though" 
this  judicial  gloss  had  been  "written  Into"  it. 
Poulos  V.  New  Hampshire,  supra,  at  402.  I 
can  only  conclude  that,  so  read,  the  statute 
incorporates  as  limitations  upon  Its  ^piploy- 
ment  the  requirements  of  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment. 

m 
The  Court  has  frequently  observed  that 
the  Fourth  Amendment's  two  clauses  Impose 
separate,  although  related,  limitations  upon 
searches  and  seizures;  the  first  "Is  general 
and  forbids  every  search  that  is  unreason- 
able," Go-Bart  Co.  v.  United  States,  282  U.S. 
344.  367;  the  second  places  a  number  of  spe- 
cific constraints  upon  the  Issuance  and  char- 
acter of  warrants.  It  would  be  Inappropriate 
and  fruitless  to  undertake  now  to  set  the 
perimeters  of  "reasonableness"  with  re- 
spect to  eavesdropping  orders  In  general; 
any  limitations,  for  example,  necessary  upon 
the  period  over  which  eavesdropping  may  be 
conducted,  or  upon  the  use  of  Intercepted 
Information  unconnected  with  the  offenses 
for  which  the  eavesdropping  order  was  first 
issued,  should  properly  be  developed  only 
through  a  case-by-case  examination  of  the 
p>ertlnent  questions.  It  suffices  here  to  em- 
phasize that.  In  my  'view,  electronic  eaves- 
dropping, 05  such  or  as  It  is  permitted  by 
this  statute,  is  not  an  tmreasonable  search 
and  seizure. 

At  the  least,  reasonableness  svirely  implies 
that  the  Court  must  not  constrain  in  any 
grudging  fashion  the  development  of  proce- 
dures, consistent  with  the  Amendment's  es- 
sential piu'poses,  by  which  methods  of  search 
and  seizure  imknown  In  1789  may  be  ap- 
propriately controlled. 

It  is  Instead  obliged  to  permit,  and  indeed 
even  to  encourage,  sertoi^s  efforts  to  approach 
constructively  the  difficult  problems  created 
by  electronic  eavesdropping.  In  this  situa- 
tion, the  Cburt  should  recognize  and  give 
weight  to  the  States  careful  efforts  to  restrict 


the  excessive  or  unauthorized  employment  of 
these  devices.  New  York  has  provided  that  no 
use  may  be  made  of  eavesdropping  devices 
without  a  prior  court  order,  and  that  such  an 
order  Is  obtainable  only  upon  the  application 
of  state  prosecutorial  authorities  or  of  a 
pKJiiceman  of  suitable  seniority.  N.Y.  Code 
Crlm.  Proc.  §  813-a.  Eavesdroppvlng  conducted 
without  an  order  is  punishable  by  Imprison- 
ment for  as  much  as  two  years.  N.Y.  Penal 
Law  §1  738,  740.  Information  obtained 
through  Impermissible  eavesdropping  may 
not  be  employed  for  any  purpose  in  any  civil 
or  criminal  action,  proceeding,  or  hearing, 
except  in  the  criminal  prosecution  of  the 
unauthorized  eavesdropper  himself.  N.Y.  Civ. 
Prac.  §  4606.  These  restrictions  are  calculated 
to  prevent  the  "unbridled." '  "unauthor- 
ized," '  and  "indiscriminate" '  electronic 
searches  and  seizures  which  members  of  this 
Court  have  frequently  condemned.  Surely 
the  State's  efforts  warrant  at  least  a  careful, 
and  even  sympathetic,  examination  of  the 
fashion  in  which  the  state  courts  have  con- 
strued these  provisions,  and  in  which  they 
have  applied  them  to  the  situation  before  us. 
I  cannot,  in  any  event,  agree  that  the  Fourth 
Amendment  can  properly  be  taken  as  a  road- 
block to  the  use.  within  appropriate  limits, 
of  law  enforcement  techniques  necessary  to 
keep  abreast  with  modern-day  criminal  activ- 
ity. The  importance  of  these  devices  as  a  tool 
of  effective  law  enforcement  is  impressively 
attested  by  the  data  marshalled  by  my 
Brother    White's   dissenting   opinion.   Post, 

P— • 

w 

I  turn  to  what  properly  is  the  central  Issue 
In  this  case:  the  validity  under  the  Warrants 
Clause  of  the  P\3urth  Amendment  of  the 
eavesdropping  order  under  which  the  re- 
cordings employed  at  petitioner's  trial  were 
obtained.  It  is  essential  first  to  set  out  cer- 
tain of  the  pertinent  facts. 

The  disputed  recordings  were  made  under 
the  authority  of  a  §  813-a  order,  dated 
June  12,  1962,  permitting  the  installation 
of  an  eavesdropping  device  in  the  business 
office  of  one  Harry  Stelnman;  the  order,  in 
turn,  was,  so  far  as  this  record  shows,  issued 
solely  upon  the  basis  of  information  con- 
tained in  affidavits  submitted  to  the  issuing 
judge  by  two  assistant  district  attorneys. 
The  first  affidavit,  signed  by  Assistant  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Goldstein,  indicated  that  the 
Rackets  Bureau  of  the  District  Attorney's 
Office  of  New  York  County  was  then  conduct- 
ing an  investigation  of  alleged  corruption 
in  the  State  Liquor  Authority,  and  that  the 
Bureau  had  received  Information  that  per- 
sons desiring  to  obtain  or  retain  liquor 
llceises  were  obliged  to  pay  large  sums  to 
officials  of  the  Authority.  It  described  the 
methods  by  which  the  bribe  money  was 
transmitted  through  certain  attorneys  to  the 
officials.  The  affidavit  asserted  that  one  Harry 
Neyer,  a  former  employee  of  the  Authority, 
served  as  a  "conduit."  It  indicate^  that  evi- 
dence had  been  obtained  "over  a  duly  au- 
thorized eavesdropping  device  Installed  in 
the  office  of  the  aforesaid  Harry  Neyer,"  that 
conferences  "relative  to  the  payment  of  un- 
lawful fees"  occurred  In  Stelnman's  office. 
The  number  and  street  address  of  the  office 
were  provided.  The  affidavit  specified  that  the 
"evidence  Indicates  that  the  said  Harry 
Stelnman  has  agreed  to  pay,  through  the 
aforesaid  Harry  Neyer,  »30,000"  In  order  to 
secure  a  license  for  the  Palladium  Ballroom, 
an  establishment  within  New  York  City.  The 
Palladium,  It  was  noted,  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  hearings  before  the  Authority  "be- 
cause of  narcotic  arrests  therein."  On  the 


»  Hoffa  V.  United  States.  385  U.S.  293,  817 
(dissenting  opinion). 

«  Silverman  v.  United  States,  366  U.S.  606, 
510. 

'Lopez  v.  United  States.  373  U.S.  427,  441 
(dissenting  opinion). 
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\MaX»  of  this  laformai.1011,  the  dfBdavit  suugbt 
an  order  to  InBtaU  a  recording  device  in 
Stelmn&n's  buslnees  office. 

The  seoood  affldavu.  signed  by  Assistant 
District  Attorney  ScotU,  averred  that  Scotu. 
as  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  to  which  Gold- 
stein was  assigned,  h^d  read  Goldstein's  affi- 
davit, and  had  concluded  that  the  urder 
might  properly  Issue  under  S  813-a. 

The  order  as  issued  permitted  the  record- 
ing ol  "any  and  all  conversations,  communi- 
cations and  discussions"  in  Steinman's  busi- 
ness office  for  a  period  of  60  days. 

The  central  objections  mounted  to  this 
order  by  petitioner,  and  repeated  as  to  the 
statute  Itself  by  the  Court,  are  three:  first, 
that  It  falls  to  specify  with  adequate  partic- 
ularity the  conversations  to  be  seized:  second, 
that  It  permits  a  general  and  Indiscriminate 
search  and  seizure;  and  third,  that  the  order 
was  Issued  without  a  showing  of  probable 
cause.* 

Each  of  the  first  two  objections  depends 
principally  upon  a  problem  of  definition :  the 
meaning  In  this  context  of  the  constitutional 
distinction  between  "search"  and  "seizure."  If 
listening  alone  completes  a  "seizure,"  It  would 
be  virtually  Impossible  for  state  authorities 
at  a  probable  cause  hearing  to  describe  with 
particularity  the  seizures  which  would  later 
be  made  during  extended  eavesdropping:  cor- 
respondingly, seizures  would  unavoidably  be 
made  which  lacked  any  sufficient  nexus  with 
the  offenses  for  which  the  order  was  first 
Issued.  Cf.  Kremen  v.  United  States.  353  U  S 
346;  Warden  v.  Hayden,  —  US  — .  There  Is 
no  need  for  present  purposes  to  explore  at 
length  the  question's  subtleties;  it  suffices  to 
Indicate  that.  In  my  view,  conversations  are 
not  "seized"  either  by  eavesdropping  alone,  or 
by  their  recording  so  that  they  may  later  be 
heard  at  the  eavesdropper's  convenience.  Just 
as  some  exercise  of  dominion,  beyond  mere 
perception,  is  necessary  for  the  seizure  of 
tanglblee.  so  some  use  of  the  conversation 
beyond  the  Initial  listening  process  is  re- 
quired for  the  seizure  of  the  spoken  word 
Cf.  Lopez  V.  United  States.  373  US.  427.  459 
(dissenting  opinion) ;  On  Lee  v.  United  States. 
193  P.  2d  306,  313  314  (dissenting  opinion); 
District  of  Columbia  v.  Little,  178  F  2d  13, 
18.  With  this  premUe,  I  turn  to  these  three 
objectlozis. 

The  "particularity"  demanded  by  the 
Fourth  Ainendment  has  never  been  thought 
by  this  Court  to  be  reducible  "to  formula"; 
Oklahoma  Press  Pub.  Co.  v.  Walling.  327  U.S. 
186,  309;  It  has  Instead  been  made  plain 
that  Its  measurement  must  take  fully  Into 
account  the  character  both  of  the  materials 
to  be  seized  and  of  the  purposes  of  the  seiz- 
ures. Accordingly,  where  the  materials  "are 
books,  and  the  basis  for  their  seizure  Is  the 
Ideu  which  they  contain,"  the  most  "scrupu- 
lous exactitude"  is  demanded  in  the  war- 
rant's description;  Stanford  v.  Texas.  379  U.S. 
476,  485;  see  also  .Vfarcus  v.  Search  Warrant. 
367  UB.  717;  but  where  the  special  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  First  Amendment 
are  not  involved,  as  they  are  not  here,  a  more 
"reasonable  particularity,"  Brown  v.  United 
States,  276  U.S.  134,  143;  Consolidated  Ren- 
dering Co.  V.  Vermont.  207  US.  541,  554.  Is 
permissible.  The  degree  of  particularity  nec- 
essary Is  best  measured  by  that  require- 
ment's purposes.  The  central  purpose  of  the 
particular  requirement  Is  to  leave  "noth- 
ing ...  to  the  discretion  of  the  officer  execut- 
ing the  warrant,"  Marron  v  United  States, 
275  U.S.  192,  196.  by  describing  the  materials 


*  Two  of  petitioner's  other  contentions  are 
plainly  foreclosed  by  recent  opinions  of  this 
Court.  His  contention  that  eavesdropping  un- 
avoidably Infringes  the  rule  forbidding  the 
selxure  of  "mere  evidence"  Is  precluded  by 
Wariien  v.  Hayden. — U.S.  — .  His  contention 
that  eavesdropping  violates  his  constitu- 
tional privilege  against  self-incrimination  Is 
answered  by  Osborn  v.  United  States.  385 
VS.  323,  and  Hoffa  v.  United  States.  385  U.S. 
293. 


to  be  seized  with  precision  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  seizure  of  one  thing  under  a  war- 
rant describing  another. "  Ibid.  The  state  au- 
thorities are  not  compelled  at  the  probable 
cause  hearing  to  wager,  upon  penalty  of  a 
subsequent  reversal,  that  they  can  success- 
fully predict  each  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  materials  which  they  will  later  seize,  cf. 
Consolidated  Rendering  Co.  v.  Vermont, 
supra,  at  554,  such  a  demand  would,  by  dis- 
couraging the  use  of  the  Judicial  process,  de- 
feat the  Amendments  central  purpose.  Unit- 
ed States  v.  Ventresca.  380  U.S.  102,  108. 

The  materials  to  be  seized  are  Instead  de- 
scribed with  sufficient  particularity  If  the 
warrant  readily  permits  their  identification 
both  by  those  entrusted  with  the  warrants 
execution  and  by  the  court  In  any  subse- 
quent Judicial  proceeding.  "It  is."  the  Court 
has  said  with  reference  to  the  particularity 
of  the  place  to  be  searched,  "enough  If  the 
description  Is  such  that  the  officer  .  .  .  can 
with  reasonable  effort  ascertain  and  Iden- 
tify "  the  warrant's  objects.  Steele  v.  United 
Stites  So    1.   267   US    498,   503. 

These  standards  must  be  equally  applicable 
to  the  seizure  of  words,  and,  under  them, 
this  order  did  nut  lack  the  requisite  particu- 
larity. The  order  here  permitted  the  Inter- 
ception, or  search,  of  any  and  all  conversa- 
tions occurring  within  the  order's  time  limi- 
tations at  the  specified  location,  but  this 
direction  must  be  read  In  light  of  the  terms 
of  the  affidavits,  which  under  S  813,  form 
part  of  the  authority  for  the  eavesdropping. 
The  affidavits  make  plain  that,  among  the 
Intercepted  conversations,  the  police  were 
authorized  to  seize  only  those  'relative  to 
the  payment  of  unlawful  fees  to  obtain 
liquor  licenses."  These  directions  sufficed  to 
provide  a  standard  which  left  nothing  In  the 
choice  of  materials  to  be  seized  to  the 
"whim."  Stanford  v.  Texas,  supra,  at  485,  of 
the  state  authorities.  There  could  be  no  dlf- 
fioultv.  either  In  the  course  of  the  search  or 
In  any  subsequent  Judicial  proceeding.  In 
determining  whether  specific  conversations 
were  among  those  authorized  for  seizure  by 
the  order.  The  Fourth  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments  do  not  demand  more  Compare 
Kamlsar,  The  Wiretapping-Eavesdropping 
Problem:  A  Professor's  View.  44  Minn.  L. 
Rev.  891,  913. 

Nor  was  the  order  Invalid  because  It  per- 
mitted the  search  of  any  and  all  conversa- 
tions occurring  at  the  specified  location;  If 
the  requisite  papers  have  identified  the  ma- 
terials to  be  seized  with  sufficient  particu- 
larity, as  they  did  here,  and  If  the  search 
was  confined  to  an  appropriate  area,  the 
order  is  not  Invalidated  by  the  examination 
of  all  within  that  area  reasonably  necessary 
for  discovery  of  the  materials  to  be  seized.  I 
do  not  doubt  that  .-iearches  by  eavesdrop  must 
be  confined  In  time  precisely  as  the  search 
for  tangibles  Is  confined  In  space,  but  the 
actual  duration  of  the  intrusion  here,  or  for 
that  matter  the  total  period  authorized  by 
the  order,  was  not.  given  the  character  of 
the  offenses  Involved  excessive.  All  the  dis- 
puted evidence  wa.s  obtained  within  13  days, 
scarcely  unreasonable  In  llt;ht  of  an  alleged 
conspiracy  involving  many  Individuals  and  a 
lengthy  series  of  transactions. 

The  question  therefore  remains  only 
whether,  as  petitioner  sutjgests,  the  order 
was  issued  without  an  adequate  showing  of 
probable  cause  The  sUindards  for  the 
measurement  of  probable  cause  have  often 
been  explicated  In  the  opinions  of  this  Court: 
see,  eg.  United  States  v.  Ventresca.  380  US. 
102;  It  suffices  now  simply  to  emphasize  that 
the  Information  presented  to  the  magistrate 
or  commissioner  must  permit  him  to  "Judge 
for  himself  the  persuasiveness  of  the  facts 
relied  on  by  a  complaining  officer"  Giorde- 
nello  v.  United  States  357  US  480.  486.  The 
magistrate  must  "assess  Independently  the 
probability"  that  the  facts  are  as  the  com- 
plainant has  alleged:  id  .  at  487;  he  may  not 
"accept  without  question  the  complainant's 
mere  conclusion"  Id  .  at  486. 


As  measured  by  the  terms  of  the  affidavits 
here,  the  issuing  Judge  could  properly  have 
concluded  that  probable  cause  existed  for 
the  order.  Unlike  the  situations  in  Nathannon 
V  United  States,  290  U.S.  41,  and  Giordeneito 
v.  United  States,  supra,  the  judge  was  pro- 
vided the  evidence  which  supported  the 
affiants'  conclusions;  he  was  not  compelled 
to  rely  merely  on  their  "a£Srmatlon  of  sus- 
picion and  belief."  Nathanson  v.  United 
States,  supra,  at  46.  Compare  Rugcndorf  v 
United  States,  376  U.S.  528;  Aguilar  v.  Texas. 
378  U.S.  108.  In  my  opinion,  taking  the 
Stelnman  affidavits  on  their  face,  the  con- 
stitutional requirements  of  probable  cause 
were  fully  satisfied. 

v 

It  Is,  however,  plain  that  the  Stelnman 
order  was  Issued  principally  upon  the  basis 
of  evidence  obtained  under  the  authority  of 
the  Neyer  order;  absent  the  Neyer  eaves- 
dropped evidence,  the  Stelnman  affidavits 
consists  entirely  of  conclusory  assertions, 
and  they  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  Insuffi- 
cient. It  Is,  therefore,  also  necessary  to  ex- 
amine the  Neyer  order. 

The  threshold  issue  Is  whether  petitioner 
has  standing  to  challenge  the  validity  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  Neyer  order.  Stand- 
ing to  challenge  the  constitutional  validity  of 
a  search  and  seizure  has  been  an  Issue  of 
some  difficulty  and  uncertainty;  '  it  has, 
nevertheless,  hitherto  been  thought  to  hinge, 
not  upon  the  use  against  the  challenging 
party  of  evidence  seized  during  the  search, 
but  Instead  upon  whether  the  privacy  of  the 
challenging  party's  premises  or  persons  has 
been  Invaded.  Jones  v  United  States.  362  US. 
257;  Wong  Sun  v.  United  States.  371  U.S.  471. 
These  cases  centered  upon  searches  con- 
ducted by  federal  authorities  and  challenged 
imder  Fed.  Rule  Crlm.  Proc.  41(e) ,  but  there 
Is  no  reason  now  to  suppose  that  any  diff- 
erent standard  la  required  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  for  searches  conducted  by  state 
officials.  See  generally  Magulre,  Evidence  of 
Guilt  215-216  (1959). 

The  record  before  us  does  not  Indicate 
with  precision  what  Information  was  ob- 
tained under  the  Neyer  order,  but  It  ap- 
pears, and  petitioner  does  not  otherwise  as- 
sert, that  petitioner  was  never  present  in 
Neyer's  office  during  the  period  in  which 
eavesdropping  was  conducted.  There  Is. 
moreover,  no  suggestion  that  petitioner  had 
any  property  Interest  In  the  premises  in 
which  t!ie  eavesdropping  device  was  In- 
stalled. Apart  from  the  use  of  evidence  ob- 
tained under  the  Neyer  order  to  Justify  Is- 
suance of  the  Stelnman  order,  under  which 
petitioner's  privacy  was  assuredly  Invaded, 
petitioner  Is  linked  with  activities  under 
the  Neyer  order  only  by  one  fleeting  and  am- 
biguous reference  In  the  record. 

In  a  pretrial  hearing  conducted  on  a  mo- 
tion to  suppress  the  Steinman  recordings, 
counsel  for  the  State  briefiy  described  the 
materials  obtained  under  the  Neyer  order. 
Counsel  indicated  that  "Mr.  Neyer  then  has 
conversations  with  Mr.  Stelnman  and  other 
persons.  In  the  course  of  some  of  these  con- 
versations, we  have  one-half  of  a  telephone 
call,  or  several  telephone  calls  between  Mr. 
Neyer  and  a  person  he  refers  to  on  the  tele- 
phone as  Mr.  Berger:  and  In  the  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Berger  Mr.  Neyer  discusses  also 
the  obtaining  of  a  liquor  license  for  fhe  Pal- 
ladium and  mentions  the  fact  that  this  is 
going  to  be  a  big  one."  Counsel  for  petitioner 
responded,  shortly  after,  that  "I  take  It  .  .  . 
that  none  of  the  subject  matter  to  which 
I  counsel    for   the   State]    has   Just   adverted 
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« See,  eg.,  Edwards.  Standing  to  Supprea 
Unreasonably  Seized  Evidence,  47  Nw.  L.  Rev. 
471;  Comment.  Standing  to  Object  to  an  Un- 
reasonable Search  and  Seizure,  34  U.  Chi.  L. 
Rev.  342;  Recent  Development,  Search  and 
Seizure;  Admissibility  of  niegally  Acquired 
Evidence  Against  Third  Parties,  66  Col.  L.  Rev. 
400. 


U  any  part  of  this  case  .  .  .  ."  Counsel  for  the 
State  responded : 

"That's  right,  your  Honor.  I  am  not — i 
think  evidence  can  be  brought  out  during 
the  trial  that  Berger,  who  Mr.  Stelnman,  Mr. 
Neyer  speaks  to  concerning  the  Palladium.  Is, 
in  fact,  the  defendant  Ralph  Berger." 

However  oblique  this  Invasion  of  petition- 
er's personal  privacy  might  at  first  seem.  It 
would  entirely  suffice.  In  my  view,  to  afford 
petitioner  standing  to  challenge  the  validity 
of  the  Neyer  order.  It  Is  surely  without  sig- 
nificance in  these  circumstances  that  petl- 
'tioner    did    not    conduct    the    conversation 
from  a  position  physically  within  the  room 
in  which  the  device  was  placed;  the  fortui- 
tousness of  his  location  can  matter  no  more 
than  if  he  had  been  present  for  a  confer- 
ence In  Neyer's  office,  but  had  not  spoken, 
or  had  been  seated  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
device's     hearing.     The     central     question 
should  properly  be  whether  his  privacy  has 
been  violated  by  the  search;  it  Is  enough  for 
this  purpose  that  he  participated  In  a  dis- 
cussion into  which  the  recording  intruded. 
Standing  should  not.  In  any  event,  be  made 
an  insuperable  barrier  which  unnecessarily 
deprives  of  an  adequate  remedy  those  whose 
rights  have  been   abridged;    to  impose  dis- 
tinctions of  excessive   refinement  upon  the 
doctrine  "would  not  comport  with  our  Justly 
proud   claim   of   the  procedural  protections 
accorded    to    those    charged    with    crime." 
Jones   v.    United    States,    supra,    at   267.   It 
would  Instead  "permit  a  quibbling  distinc- 
tion to  overturn  a  principle  which  was  de- 
signed   to    protect    a    fundamental    right." 
Vnited   States  v.  Jeffers,  342  U.S.  48,  52.  I 
would    conclude    that,    under    the    circum- 
stances here,  the  recording  of  a  portion  of  a 
telephone  conversation  to  which  petitioner 
was  party  would  suffice  to  give  him  standing 
to  challenge  the  validity  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Neyer  order." 

aiven  petitioner's  standing  under  federal 
law  to  challenge  the  validity  of  the  Neyer 
order,  I  would  conclude  that  such  order  was 
Issued  v(rlthout  an  adequate  showing  of  prob- 
able cause.  It  seems  quite  plain,  from  the 
facts  described  by  the  State,  that  at  the 
moment  the  Neyer  order  was  sought  the 
Rackets  Bureau  Indeed  had  ample  Informa- 
tion to  Justify  the  issuance  of  an  eavesdrop- 
ping order.  Nonetheless,  the  affidavits  pre- 
sented at  the  Neyer  hearing  unaccountably 
contained  only  the  most  conclusory  allega- 
tions of  suspicion.  The  record  before  us  Is 
silent  on  whether  additional  Information 
might  have  been  orally  presented  to  the  issu- 
ing Judge.'  Under  these  circumstances,  I  am 
Impelled  to  the  view  that  the  Judge  lacked 
sufficient  Information  to  permit  him  to  assess 
the  circumstances  as  a  "neutral  and  de- 
tached magistrate,"  Johnson  v.  United  States, 
333  U.S.  10,  14,  and  accordingly  that  the 
Neyer  order  was  Impermissible. 

VI 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  evidence 
obtained  under  the  Neyer  order  could  not 
properly  have  been  employed  to  support  Issu- 


•  While  on  this  record  It  cannot  be  said 
with  entire  assurance  that  the  "Berger"  men- 
tioned In  the  Neyer  eavesdropped  conversa- 
tion was  this  petitioner,  I  think  It  proper  to 
proceed  at  this  Juncture  on  the  basis  that 
such  Is  the  case,  leaving  whatever  questions 
of  identity  there  may  be  to  such  state  pro- 
ceedings as,  on  the  premises  of  this  opinion, 
might  subsequently  eventuate  In  the  state 
courts.  See  n.  8,  infra. 

'  The  only  additional  reference  in  the  rec- 
ord possibly  pertinent  to  the  content  of  the 
Neyer  hearing  Is  a  conclusory  assertion  by 
counsel  for  the  State  In  argument  on  the 
motion  to  suppress  that  the  State  had 
shown  its  evidence  to  the  Issuing  Judge.  The 
reference  Is  obscure,  but  its  context  suggests 
strongly  that  counsel  meant  only  that  the 
Stelnman  affidavits  were  adequate  for  pur- 
poses of  probable  cause. 


ance  of  the  Stelnman  order.  The  basic  ques- 
tion here  is  the  scope  of  the  exclusionary  rul^ 
fashioned  In  Weeks  v.  United  States.  232  U.S. 
383,  and  made  applicable  to  state  proceed- 
ings in  Mapp  v.  Ohio,  367  U.S.  643.  The  Court 
determined  in  Weeks  that  the  purposes  of 
the  Fourth  Amendment  could  be  fully  vin- 
dicated only  if  materials  seized  In  violation 
of  its  requirements  were  excluded  from  sub- 
sequent use  against  parties  aggrieved  by  the 
seizure.  Despite  broader  statements  In  cer- 
tain of  the  cases,  see.  e.  g.,  Silverthome  Lum- 
ber Co.  V.  United  States,  251  U.S.  385.  392,  the 
situations  for  which  the  Weeks  rule  was  de- 
vised, and  to  which  it  has  since  been  applied, 
have  uniformly  involved  misconduct  by  po- 
lice or  prosecutorial  authorities.  The  rule's 
purposes  have  thus  been  said  to  be  both  to 
discourage  "disobedience  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution," Mapp  V.  Ohio,  supra,  at  657.  and 
to  avoid  any  possibility  that  the  courts  them- 
selves might  be  "accomplices  in  the  willful 
disobedience  of  a  Constitution  they  are  sworn 
to  uphold."  Elkins  v.  United  States,  364  U.S. 
206,  223.  The  Court  has  cautioned  that  the 
exlusionary  rule  was  not  intended  to  estab- 
lish supervisory  jurisdiction  over  the  admin- 
istration of  state  criminal  Justice,  and  that 
the  States  might  still  fashion  "worltable  rtiles 
governing  arrests,  searches  and  seizures." 
Ker  V.  California,  374  U.S.  23.  34. 

I  find  nothing  in  the  terms  or  purposes 
of  the  rule  which  demands  the  invalida- 
tion, under  the  circumstances  at  issue  here, 
of  the  Stelnman  order.  The  state  authori- 
ties appeared,  as  the  statute  requires,  before 
a  Judicial  official,  and  held  themselves  ready 
to  provide  information  to  justify  the  issu- 
ance of  an  eavesdropping  order.  The  neces- 
sary evidence  was  at  hand,  and  there  was 
apparently  no  reason  for  the  State  to  have 
preferred  that  it  not  be  given  to  the  issuing 
judge.  The  Neyer  order  is  thus  invalid  sim- 
ply as  a  consequence  of  the  judge's  willing- 
ness to  act  upon  substantially  less  informa- 
tion than  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  ob- 
liged him  to  demand;  correspondingly,  the 
only  "misconduct"  that  could  be  charged 
against  the  prosecution  consists  entirely  of 
their  failure  to  press  additional  evidence 
upon  him.  If  the  exclusionary  rule  were  to 
be  applied  in  this  and  similar  situations, 
praiseworthy  efforts  of  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities would  be  seriously,  and  quite  un- 
necessarily, hampered;  the  evidence  lawfully 
obtained  under  a  lengthy  series  of  valid 
warrants  might,  for  example,  be  lost  by  the 
haste  of  a  single  magistrate.  The  rule  ap- 
plied in  that  manner  would  not  encourage 
police  officers  to  adhere  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Constitutton;  It  would  simply  de- 
prive the  State  of  evidence  it  has  sought  in 
accordance  with  those  requirements. 

I  would  bold  that  where,  as  here,  authori- 
ties have  obtained  a  warrant  in  a  judicial 
proceeding  untainted  by  fraud,  a  second 
warrant  issued  on  the  authority  of  evidence 
gathered  under  the  first  Is  not  invalidated 
by  a  subsequent  finding  that  the  first  was 
issued  without  a  showing  of  probable  cause. 

vn 
It  follows  that  the  Stelnman  order  was, 
as  a  matter  of  constitutional  requirement, 
validly  Issued,  that  the  recordings  obtained 
under  It  were  properly  admitted  at  peti- 
tioner's triea,  and,  accordingly,  that  his  con- 
viction must  be  affirmed.* 


•  Whether  N.T.  Civ.  Proc  S  4606.  as 
amended  to  take  effect  July  1,  1962,  some  18 
days  after  the  Issuance  of  the  Stelnman 
order,  would  be  deemed,  under  the  premises 
of  this  opinion,  to  render  inadmissible  at 
Berger's  trial  the  evidence  procured  under  It, 
is  a  matter  for  the  state  courts  to  decide. 
See  People  v.  Cohen,  supra,  at  408, 409;  People 
v.  Beshany.  43  Misc.  2d,  at  632.  252,  N.T.S. 
2d.  at  121.  Further  state  proceedings  on  that 
score  would  of  cotirse  not  be  foreclosed  tinder 
a  disposition  In  accordance  with  this 
opinion. 


(No.  615.— October  Term.  1966] 
Supreme    Cottrt    of    the    UNrrED    States — 

Ra1J»H  BBIGER.  PETTnONER,  V.  STATE  OF  NEW 

York 

On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  Covu't  of  Ap- 
peals of  New  York. 

[June  12, 1967] 
Ma.  JtrsTiCE  Whtte,  dissenting: 
With  all  due  respect,  I  dissent  from  the 
majority's  decision  which  unjustifiably 
strikes  down  "on  Its  face"  a  1938  New  York 
statute  applied  by  state  officials  in  securing 
petitioner's  conviction.  In  addition,  I  find  no 
violation  of  petitioner's  constitutional  rights 
and  I  would  affirm. 
I 
At  petitioner's  trial  for  conspiring  to  bribe 
the  Chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Liquor 
Authority,  the  prosecution  introduced  tape 
recordings  obtained  through  an  eavesdrop 
of  the  office  of  Harry  Stelnman  which  had 
been  authorized  by  court  order  pursuant  to 
§  813-a,  N.Y.  Code  Crim.  Proc.  Since  Berger 
was  rightfully  In  Steinman's  office  when  his 
conversations  were  recorded  through  the 
Stelnman  eavesdrop,  he  is  entitled  to  have 
those  recordings  excluded  at  his  trial  If  they 
were  unconstitutionally  obtained.  Jones  v. 
United  States.  362  U.S.  257;  Silverman  v. 
United  States,  365  U.S.  505.  Petitioner  vigor- 
ously argues  that  all  judicially  authorized 
eavesdropping  violates  Fourth  Amendment 
rights,  but  his  position  Is  unsound. 

Two  of  petitioner's  theories  are  easily 
answered.  First,  surreptitious  electronic  re- 
cording of  conversations  among  private  per- 
sons, and  Introduction  of  the  recording  dur- 
ing a  criminal  trial,  do  not  violate  the  Fifth 
Amendment's  ban  against  compulsory  self- 
incrimination  because  the  conversations  are 
not  the  product  of  any  official  compulsion. 
Olmstead  v.  United  States,  277  U.S.  438;  Hoffa 
V.  United  States,  385  U.S.  293;  Osborn  v. 
United  States,  385  U.S.  323.  Second,  our  deci- 
sion in  Warden  v.  Hayden.  —  U.S.  — .  answers 
petitioner's  contention  that  eavesdropping 
under  5  813-a  constitutes  an  unlawful  search 
for  "mere  evidence";  whatever  the  limits  of 
the  search  and  seizure  power  may  be  under 
the  Fourth  Amendment,  the  oral  evidence 
of  a  furtive  bribery  conspiracy  sought  in  the 
application  for  the  Stelnman  eavesdrop  order 
was  within  the  scope  of  proper  police  Inves- 
tigation Into  suspected  criminal  activity. 

Petitioner  primarily  argues  that  eaves- 
dropping is  Invalid,  even  pursuant  to  court 
order  or  search  warrant,  because  It  consti- 
tutes a  "general  search"  barred  by  the 
Fourth  Amendment.  Petitioner  suggests  that 
the  search  Is  Inherently  overroad  because 
the  eavesdropper  will  overhear  conversations 
which  do  not  relatae  to  criminal  acUvlty.  But 
the  same  is  true  of  almost  all  searches  of 
private  property  which  the  Fourth  Amend- » 
ment  permits.  In  searching  for  selzable 
matters,  the  police  must  necessarily  see  or 
hear,  and  comprehend,  items  which  do  not 
relate  to  the  purpose  of  the  search.  That  this 
occurs,  however,  does  not  render  the  search 
invalid,  so  long  as  It  Is  authorized  by  a 
suitable  search  warrant  and  so  long  as  the 
police.  In  executing  that  warrant,  limit 
themselves  to  searching  for  items  which  may 
constitutionally  be  seized.'  Thus,  while  I 
would  agree  with  petitioner  that  Individual 
searches  of  private  property  through  sur- 
reptitious eavesdropping  with  a  warrant 
must  be  carefully  circumscribed  to  avoid 
excessive  Invasion  of  privacy  and  security,  I 
cannot  agree  that  all  such  intrusions  are 
constltuUonally  impermissible  general 
searches. 

This  case  bolls  down,  therefore,  to  the 
question  of  whether  !  813-a  was  constitu- 
tionally applied  in  this  case.  At  the  outset.  It 


1  Recording  an  Innocent  conversation  Is  no 
more  a  "seizure"  than  occurs  when  the  po- 
liceman personally  overhears  conversation 
while  conducting  a  warranted  search. 
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U  esaentlai  to  note  that  thet  recordings  ol  the 
Neyer  office  eavesdrop  were  not  Introduced 
at  petitioner's  trial,  nor  was  petitioner  pres- 
ent during  this  electronic  surveillance,  nor 
were  any  of  petitioner's  words  recorded  by 
that  eaveedrop  The  only  links  between  the 
Neyer  eavesdrop  and  petitioner's  conviction 
are  (a)  that  evidence  secured  from  the  Neyer 
recordlnga  was  used  In  the  Stelnman  afll- 
davlta,  which  In  turn  led  to  the  Stelnman 
eaveadrop  where  petitioner's  Incriminating 
convenatlona  were  overheard;  and  (bi  that 
the  Neyer  eavesdrop  recorded  what  may  have 
been '  the  Neyer  end  of  a  telephone  conver- 
sation between  Neyer  and  Berger.  In  my 
opinion.  It  Is  clear  that  neither  of  theae 
circumstances  Is  enough  to  establish  that 
Berger'B  Fourth  Amendment  Interests  were 
Invaded  by  the  eavesdrop  In  Neyer's  office. 
Wong  Sun  v.  United  States.  371  US.  471; 
Jonea  y.  United  States.  3fl2  US  2S7.  Thus, 
petitioner  cannot  secure  reversal  on  the 
baaljs  of  the  allegedly  unconstitutional  Neyer 
eaveadrop. 

I  turn  to  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  laauance  of  the  one  eavesdrop  order  which 
petitioner  has  "standing"  to  challenge  On 
June  11.  1962.  Assistant  District  Attorney 
David  Ooldste'.n  filed  an  affidavit  before 
Judge  Joseph  Sarnflte  of  the  New  York 
County  Court  of  General  Sessions  requesting 
a  court  order  under  5  813  a  authorizing  the 
Stelnman  eavesdrop.  Goldstein  averred  that 
the  District  Attorney's  office  was  lnve.stlg;it- 
Ing  alleged  corruption  In  the  State  Liquor 
Authority,  that  the  office  had  obtained  evi- 
dence of  a  conspiracy  between  Authority  offl- 
clalB  and  private  attorneys  to  extort  large 
Illegal  payments  from  liquor  license  appli- 
cants, that  a  "duly  authorized  eavesdropping 
device"  had  previously  been  Installed  in  the 
office  of  Neyer  who  was  suspected  of  acting 
aa  a  conduit  for  the  bribes,  and  that  this 
device  had  obtained  evidence  "that  confer- 
ence* relative  to  the  payment  of  unlawful 
fees  necessary  to  obtain  liquor  licenses  occur 
in  the  office  of  one  Harry  Stelnman.  Icicnted 
In  Room  801  at  15  East  48th  Street.  In  the 
County,  City  and  State  of  New  York  "  The 
affidavit  went  on  to  describe  Stelnman  at 
length  as  a  prospective  liquor  license  appli- 
cant and  to  relate  evidence  of  a  specific  pay- 
ofT  which  Stelnman  was  likely  to  make 
through  Neyer.  in  the  Immediate  future  On 
the  basis  of  these  facts,  the  affidavit  con- 
cluded that  "there  Is  reasonable  ground  to 
believe  that  evidence  of  crime  may  be  ob- 
tained by  overhearing  and  recording  the 
conversations,  communications  and  cli.srus- 
Blons  that  may  take  place  In  the  office  of 
Harry  Stelnman  which  is  located  !n  Room 
801  at  15  East  48th  Street."  an.l  requested 
an  order  authorizing  an  eavesdrop  until  Au- 
gust 11.  1962.  An  affidavit  of  Assistant  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Alfred  Scottl  verified  the  in- 
fonaoatlon  contained  in  the  Goldstein  affi- 
davit. The  record  also  Indicates  that  the 
affidavits  were  supplemented  by  orally  pre- 
senting to  Judge  Saraflte  all  of  the  evidence 
obtained  from  the  Neyer  eavesdrop.  But  as- 


» Petitioner  has  not  Included  a  transcript 
of  the  Neyer  recording  in  the  record  before 
thU  Covul.  In  an  oral  statement  during  the 
hearing  on  petitioner's  motion  to  suppress 
eaveadrop  evidence,    the   prosecutor  stated: 

"In  the  course  of  some  of  these  conversa- 
tions [recorded  by  the  Neyer  eavesdropl.  we 
have  one-half  of  a  telephone  call,  of  several 
telephone  calls  between  Mr.  Neyer  and  a  per- 
son* he  refers  to  on  the  telephone  as  Mr. 
Berger:  and  in  the  conversation  with  Mr. 
Berger.  Mr.  Neyer  discusses  also  the  obtaining 
of  a  liquor  license  for  the  Palladium  and 
mentions  the  fact  that  this  Is  going  to  be  a 
big  one."  R..  at  37. 

Petitioner  made  no  argument,  and  offered 
no  evidence,  at  the  suppression  hearing  that 
the  alleged  Neyer-Berger  phone  conversation 
provided  the  State  with  evidence  that  was 
used  to  secure  the  Stelnman  eavesdrop  ckrder. 


sumlng  that  the  Stelnman  court  order  wa.s 
issued  on  the  affidavits  alone.  I  am  confident 
that  those  affidavits  are  .sufficient  under  the 
Fourth  Amendment 

Goldstein's  affidavit  described  with  "par- 
ticularity" what  crime  Goldstein  believed 
was  being  committed:  It  requested  authority 
to  search  one  specific  rix  m.  It  described  the 
principal  cbjeot  of  the  search-  Steinman  and 
his  co-cnsplratrirs  and  the  specific  conver- 
sations which  the  .iffiant  hoped  to  seize;  It 
gave  a  precise  time  limit  to  the  search;  and 
It  told  the  Judge  the  manner  In  which  the 
affiant  h;ul  acquired  his  Info-matlon.  Peti- 
tioner ari^ues  that  the  reliability  of  the  Neyer 
eavesdrop  Informatinn  was  not  adequately 
verified  In  the  Stelnman  affidavit.  But  the 
Neyer  eavesdr^jp  v.eed  not  be  explained  In 
detail  In  an  application  to  the  very  Judge 
who  had  authorized  it  Just  two  months 
previously  Judge  Saraflte  had  every  reason 
to  conclude  that  the  Neyer  eavesdrop  w.is  a 
reliable  basis  f  ir  suspecting  a  criminal  con- 
spiracy I  consisting  as  the  recording  did  of 
admissions  by  Stelnman  and  other  co-con- 
splrators  1  and  that  It  wius  the  source  of  the 
specific  evidence  recited  In  the  Stelnman 
affidavits  "|A|ffidavlts  for  search  warrants, 
such  as  the  one  Involved  here,  must  be  tested 
and  interpreted  by  magistrates  and  courts 
In  a  commonseiise  and  re-alLstlc  fashion." 
United  States  v  Vent'esca  380  OS  102.  108 
I  conclude  that  the  Stelnman  affidavits  fully 
satisfied  the  Fourth  Amendment  requlre- 
ment«  of  probable  cause  and  particularity 
In  the  issuance  of  se<irch  warrants 

The  Court,  however,  seems  Irreslstably 
determined  to  strike  down  the  New  York 
statute  The  majority  criticizes  the  ex  parte 
nature  of  5  8i:3-a  court  orders,  the  lack  of 
a  requirement  that  "exigent  circumstances" 
be  shown  ,<nd  the  fact  that  one  court  order 
authorizes  a  series  or  a  continuous  sur- 
veillance '  But  where  are  such  search  warrant 
requirements  to  be  found  In  the  Fourth 
Amendment  or  in  any  prior  tase  construing 
It?  The  Court  appears  Intent  upon  creating 
out  of  whole  cloth  new  constitutionally  mem- 
dated  warrant  procedures  carefully  tailored 
to  make  eavesdrop  warrants  unobtainable 
That  18  not  a  Judicial  function  The  question 
here  Is  whether  t^iin  search  compiled  with 
Fourth  Amendment  standards  There  Is  no 
indication  In  this  ri^cord  that  the  District 
.^ttorney'g  office  seli-ed  and  Used  conversa- 
tions not  described  in  the  Goldstein  affidavit, 
nor  that  officials  continued  the  search  after 
the  time  when  they  had  gathered  the  evi- 
dence whl'h  they  sought  Given  the  con- 
stitutional adequacy  of  the  Goldstein  affl- 
divr.  In  terms  of  Fourth  .Amendment  re- 
quirements of  probable  cau-tse  and  partlcu- 
l.irlty.  I  conclude  that  both  the  search  and 
seizure  In  Stelnman's  office  satisfied  Fourth 
Amendment  mandates  Regardless  of  how  the 
Court  would  like  eavesdropping  legislation 
to  read,  our  function  ends  In  a  state  case 
with  the  determination  of  these  questions. 

II 

Unregulated  use  of  electronic  surveillance 
devices  by  law  enforcement  officials  and  by 
private  parties  poses  a  grave  threat  to  the 
privacy  and  security  of  our  citizens.  As  the 
majority  recognizes.  New  York  is  one  of  a 
handful  of  States  that  have  reacted  to  this 
threat  by  enacting  legislation  that  limits 
official  use  of  all  such  devices  t<-i  situations 
where  designated  officers  obtain  Judicial  au- 
thorization to  eavesdrop  Except  In  these 
States,  there  is  a  serious  lack  of  comprehen- 
sive and  sensible  legislation  in  this  field,  a 
need  that  has  been  noted  by  many.  Includ- 
ing the  Preeident's  prestigious  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice  (the  "Crime  Commission")  In  Its 
Just-published   reports"  Bills  have  been   in- 


troduced at  this  session  of  Congress  to  111] 
this  legislative  gap.  and  extensive  hearings 
are  In  progress  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  be- 
fore Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

At  least  three  positions  have  been  pre- 
sented  at  these  hearings.  Opponents  of  eaves- 
dropping and  wiretapping  argue  that  they 
are  so  "odious"  an  Invasion  of  privacy  that 
they  should  never  be  tolerated  The  Justice 
Department,  in  advocating  the  Admimstra- 
tlon's  current  position,  asserts  a  more  limited 
view;  Its  bin  would  prohibit  all  wiretapping 
and  eavesdropping  by  state  and  federal  au- 
thorities except  In  cases  Involving  the  "na- 
tional security,"  and  In  addition  would  ban 
Judicial  use  of  evidence  gathered  even  In  na- 
tional security  cases.  S.  928  and  H.R  5388, 
90th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  A  third  position,  adopted 
by  many  New  York  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel and  by  others,  agrees  that  ofBclal 
eavesdropping  and  wiretapping  must  b« 
stringently  controlled  but  argues  that  such 
devices  are  Irreplaceable  Investigative  tool* 
which  are  needed  for  the  enforcement  of 
criminal  laws  and  which  can  be  adequately 
regulated  through  legislation  such  as  New 
York's  5  813-a. 

The  grant  of  certiorari  In  this  case  has  been 
widely  noted,  and  our  decision  can  be  ex- 
pected to  have  a  substantial  impact  on  the 
current  legislative  consideration  of  these  Is- 
sues. Today's  majority  does  not,  In  so  many 
words,  hold  that  all  wlretrapplng  and  eaves- 
dropping are  constitutionally  Impermissible 
But  by  transparent  Indirection  It  achieve* 
practically  the  same  result  by  striking  down 
the  New  York  stituto  and  Imposing  a  series 
of  requirements  for  legalized  electronic  sur- 
veillance that  will  be  almost  Impossible  to 
satisfy. 

In  so  doing,  the  Court  ignores  or  discounts 
the  need  for  wlretrapplng  authority  and  In- 
credibly suggests  that  there  has  been  no 
breakdown  of  federal  law  enforcement  de- 
spite the  unavailability  of  a  federal  sUtute 
legalizing  electronic  surveillance  The  Court 
thereby  Impliedly  disagrees  with  the  care- 
fully documented  reports  of  the  Crime  Com- 
mission which,  contrary  to  the  Court's  inti- 
mations, underline  the  serious  proportions  of 
professional  criminal  activity  In  this  coua- 
try.  the  failure  of  current  national  and  state 
efforts  to  eliminate  It.  and  the  need  for  a 
statute  permitting  carefully  controlled  official 
use  of  electronic  surveillance,  particularly  in 
dealing  with  organized  crime  and  official  cor- 
ruption. See  Appendix  A.  infra;  Report  of  the 
Crime  Commission's  Task  Force  on  Organized 
Crime  17-19.  80.  91  113  (1967).  How  the 
Court  can  feel  Itself  so  much  better  qualified 
than  the  Commission,  which  spent  months 
on  Its  study,  to  assess  the  needs  of  law  en- 
forcement Is  beyond  my  comprehension  We 
have  only  Just  decided  that  reasonableness 
of  a  search  under  the  Fourth  Amendment 
must  be  determined  by  weighing  the  Inva- 
sions of  Fourth  Amendment  interests  which 
wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  entail  against 
the   public   need   Justifying   such    invasions. 

Camara  v.  Municipal  Court.  U.S.  '• 

See  v.  City  of  Seattle. US, .  In  these 

terms,  it  would  seem  Imperative  that  the 
Court  at  least  deal  with  facts  of  the  real 
world.  This  the  Court  utterly  falls  to  do.  In 
my  view,  Its  opinion  Is  wholly  unresf>onslve  to 
the  test  of  reasonableness  under  the  Fourth 
Amendment. 

The  Court  also  seeks  suppvort  In  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  does  not  now 
condone  electronic  eavesdropping.  But  here 
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•  The  portion  of  the  Crime  Commission's 
report  dealing  with  wiretapping  and  eaves- 
dropping Is  reproduced  In  Appendix  A  to  this 


opinion.  A  more  detailed  explanation  of  why 
most  Conamlsslon  members  favored  legisla- 
tion permitting  controlled  use  of  electronic 
surveillance  for  law  enforcement  purpoeei 
can  be  found  In  the  Commission's  Task  Force 
Report  on  Organized  Crime,  cited  in/ra. 


the  Court  Is  treading  on  treacherous  ground.* 
t  is  true  that  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
nnc  disowned  the  relevant  flriblngs  and  rec- 
^endatlons  of  the  Crime  CAnunUslon,  see 
Swings  on  H.  R.  5386  befoi*  Subcommlt- 
^No    5  of  the  House  Com&lttee  on  the 
Judiciary.  90th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.,  ser.  3,  at  808 
I9ff7,     (hereafter    cited    aa    "House    Hear- 
inffs")    and  that  It  has  recommended  to  the 
ConKress  a  bill   which  would   Impose  broad 
nrohlbltlons  on  wiretapping  and  eavesdrop- 
oing   But  although  the  Department's  com- 
munication to  the  Congress  speaks  of  "exer- 
clsllngl  the  full  reach  of  our  constitutional 
Dowers  to   outlaw   electronic   eavesdropping 
on  private  conversations." '  the  fact  Is,  as  I 
have  already   Indicated,   that   the   bill   does 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Both  H.  R.  5386  and  Its 
«unterpart  In  the  Senate.  S.  928.  provide 
that  the  prohibitions  In  the  bill  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  applv  to  Interceptions  In  national 
security  cases.  Apparently,  under  this  legis- 
lation,  the   President   without   court   order 
would  be  permitted  to  authorize  wiretapping 
or  eavesdropping    "to    protect    the    Nation 
against  actual  or  potential  attack  or  other 
hostile  acts  of  a  foreign  power  or  any  other 
serious  threat  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  or  to  protect  national  security  Infor- 
mation  against    foreign    Intelligence    activ- 
ities" H.  R.  5386  and  S.  928.  J  3. 

There  are  several  Interesting  aspects  to  this 
nroposed    national    security    exemption    in 
light  of  the  Court's  opinion.  First,  there  Is 
no  limitation  on  the  President's  power  to  del- 
egate his  authority,  and  It  seems  likely  that 
at  least  the  Attorney  General  would  exercUe 
It   House  Hearings,  at  302.  Second,  the  na- 
tional security  exception  would  reach  cases 
like  sabotage  and  Investigations  of  organisa- 
tions controlled  by  a  foreign  government.  For 
example,  wiretapping  to  prove  an  Individual 
is  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party.  It  Is 
said  would  be  permlslble  under  the  statute. 
House  Hearings,  at  292.  Third.  InformaUon 
from  authorized  surveillance  In  the  national 
security  area  would  not  be  admissible  In  evi- 
dence; ■  to    the    contrary,    the    surveillance 
would  apparently   be   for   Investigative  and 
informational    use    only,    not    for   use    In   a 
criminal  prosecution  and  not  authorized  be- 
cause of  any  belief  or  suspicion  that  a  crime 
Is  being  committed  or  Is  about  to  be  com- 
mitted. House  Hearings,  at  289.  Fourth,  the 
Department    of    Justice    has    recommended 
that  the  Congress  not  await  this  Court's  de- 
cision in   the   case   now  before   us  because 
whether  or  not  the  Court  upholds  the  New 
York  statute  the  power  of  Congress  to  enact 
the  proposed   legislation   would   not   be   af- 
fected. House  Hearings,  at  308.  But  If  elec- 
tronic Burvelllance  is  a  "general  search,     or 
It  It  must  be  circumscribed  in  the  manner 
the  Court  now  suggests,  how  can  surrepti- 
tious electronic  surveillance  of  a  suspected 
Communist  or  a  suspected  saboteur  escape 
the  strictures  of   the   Fourth   Amendment? 
It  seems   obvious   from   the   Department  of 
Justice  bill  that  the  present  Administration 
believes  that  there   are   some  purposes  and 
uses  of  electronic  surveillance  which  do  not 
involve  violations  of  the  Fourth  Amendment 
bv  the   Executive   Branch.   Such   being   the 
case,  even  If  the  views  of  the  Executive  were 
to  be  the  final  answer  In  this  case,  the  re- 
quirements imposed  bv  the  Court  to  constl- 
tutlonalize    wiretapping    and    eavesdropping 


are  a  far  cry  from  the  practice  anticipated 
under  the  federal  legislation  now  before  the 
Congress.  .     „ 

But  I  do  not  think  the  views  of  the  Execu- 
tive  should   be   dispositive   of   the   broader 
Fourth  Amendment  Issues  raised  In  this  case. 
If  the  security  of  the  NaUonal  Ooverrmient  Is 
a  sufficient  Interest  to  render  eavesdropping 
reasonable,  on  what  tenable  basis  can  a  con- 
trary conclusion  be  reached  when  a  State  as- 
serts a  purpose  to  prevent  the  corruption  of 
Its  major  offlcUls,  to  protect  the  Integrity  of 
Its  fvmdamental  processes,  and  to  maintain 
Itself  as   a  viable  institution?  The  serious 
threat  which  organized  crime  poses  to  our 
society  has  been  frequenUy  documented.  The 
interrelation  between  organized  crime  and 
corruption  of  governmental  ofBolals  is  like- 
wise well  established,'  and  the  enormous  diffi- 
culty of  eradicating  both  forms  of  social  can- 
cer is  proved  by  the  perslatence  o(f  the  prob- 
lems If  by  nothing  else.  The  Crime  CommiB- 
slon  has  concluded  that  "only  in  New  York 
have  law  enforcement  officials  been  able  to 
mount  a  relatively  continuous  and  relatively 
suoceesf  ul  attack  on  an  organized  crime  prob- 
lem "  that  "electronic  surveillance  techniques 
,  .  .  have  been  the  tools"  making  poeslble 
such  an  attack,  and  that  practice  under  New 
York's  {  81S-a  has  achieved  a  proper  balance 
between  the  interests  of  "privacy  and  Jus- 
tice." Taik  Force  Report,  at  p.  95.  And  New 
York  County  District  Attorney  Frank  S.  Ho- 
gan.  wh9  has  been  on  the  Job  almost  as  long 
as  any  member  of  this  Court,  has  said  of  the 
need  for  legislation  similar  to  i  813-a: 

"The  Judicially  supervUed  system  under 
which  we  operate  has  worked.  It  has  served 
efficiently    to   protect    the   rights,    liberties, 
property,  and  geperal  welfare  of  the  law- 
abiding  members  of  our  community.  It  has 
permitted  us  to  undertake  major  InvesUga- 
tlons  of  organized  crime.  Without  it.  and  I 
confine  myseU  to  top  figures  in  the  under- 
world   my  own  office  could  not  have  con- 
victed Charles  'Lucky'  Luciano,  Jimmy  Hlnes, 
Louis  'Lepke'  Buchalter.  Jacob  'Qurrah  Sha- 
piro, Joseph  -Socks'  Lanza.  George  Scalise, 
Frank  Erlckson,  John  *Dlo'  Dioguardl.  and 
Frank  Carbo.  Joseph  'Adonis'  Doto.  who  was 
tried  in  New  Jersey,  was  convicted  and  de- 
ported on  evidence  suppUed  by  our  office  and 
obtained  by  assiduously  following  leads  se- 
cured through  wiretopping."  Hearings  on  S. 
2813  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judlcuiy.  87th  Cong.,  ad  Sess..  at  173  (1962) . 
To  rebut  such  evidence  of  the  reasonable- 
ness of  regulated  use  of  official  eavesdrop- 
Dlng   the  Court  presents  only  outdated  sU- 
tlstlcs  on  the  use  of  §  813-a  in  the  organized 
crime  and  corruption  arenas,  the  failure  of 
the  Congress  thus  far  to  enact  similar  legis- 
lation for  federal  law  enforcement  officials, 
and  the  blind  hope  that  other  "techniques 
and  practices  may  well  be  developed  that 
win  operate  Just  as  speedily  and  certain 
None  of  this  is  even  remotely  responsive  to 
the  question  whether  the  use  of  eavesdrop- 
Dlng  techniques  to  unveil  the  debilitating 
corruption  Involved  in  this  case  was  reason- 
able under  the  Fourth  Amendment.  At  best, 
the    Court    puts    forth    an    apologetic    and 
grossly  inadequate  Justification  for  frustrat- 
ing New  York  law  enforcement  by  InvaUdat- 
Ing  i  813-a. 

In  any  event,  I  do  not  consider  this  case  a 
proper  vehicle  for  resolving  all  of  these  broad 
constitutional   and   legislative  Issues   raised 


by  the  problem  of  official  use  of  wiretapping 
and  eavesdropping.  I  would  hold  only  that 
electronic  surveillance  was  a  reasonable  in- 
vesUgatlve  tool  to  apply  in  uncovering  cor- 
ruption among  high  state  officials,  compare 
Osbom  V.  United  States.  385  U.S.  323.  that 
the  S  813-a  court  procedure  as  used  in  this 
case  satisfied  the  Fourth  Amendment's  search 
warrant  reqirements,  and  that  New  York 
officials  Umlted  themselves  to  a  constitution- 
ally permissible  search  and  seizure  of  peU-. 
tloner's  private  conversations  in  executing 
that  court  order.  Therefore,  I  would  affirm. 


'  The  Court  should  draw  no  support  from 
the  Solicitor  General's  confession  of  error 
In  recent  cases,  for  they  Involved  surrepti- 
tious eavesdropping  by  federal  officers  with- 
out Judicial  authorization.  Such  searches  are 
dearly  Invalid  because  they  violate  the 
Fourth  Amendment's  warrant  requirements. 
Silverman  v.  United  States  supra. 

•  Letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney  General 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives submitting  the  Administration's  "Right 
Of  Privacy  Act  of  1967"  (H Jl.  6386) .  Feb.  8, 
1967. 


•  "All  available  data  Indicate  that  or- 
ganized crime  flourishes  only  where  it  has 
TOrrupted  local  officials.  As  the  scope  and 
varietv  Of  organized  crime's  activities  have 
expanded,  its  need  to  involve  public  officials 
at  every  level  of  local  government  has 
erown  And  as  government  regulation  ex- 
nands  into  more  and  more  areas  of  private 
and  business  activity,  the  power  to  corrupt 
likewise  affords  the  corrupter  more  control 
over  matters  affecting  the  everyday  lUe  of 
each  citizen."  Task  Force  Report,  at  p.  e. 


Appzkdix 
Excerpt  from  "The  Challenge  of  Crime  In  a 
Free  Society."  A  Report  by  the  Presidents 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Admin- 
istration of  Justice,  at  200-203  (1967) . 

A       NATIONAL       STRATECT     AGAINST      OECANIZED 
CBIMK 

Law    enforcement's    way    of    fighting    or- 
ganized crime  has  been  primitive  compared 
to  organized  crime's  way  of  operating.  Law 
enforcement  must  use  methods  at  least  as  ef- 
ficient as  organized  crime's.  The  public  and 
law  enforcement  must  make  a  full-scale  com- 
mitment to  destroy  the  power  of  organized 
crime  groups.  The  Commission's  program  in- 
dicates ways  to  implement  that  commitment. 
Proof  of  criminal  violation 
The  previous  section  has  described  the  dlffi- 
cultlee  that  law  enforcement  agencies  meet 
m  trying  to  prove  the  participation  of  or- 
ganized crime  family  members  in  criminal 
acts    Although   earlier  studies   Indicated    a 
need  for  new  substantive  criminal  laws,  the 
Commission   believes    that    on    the   Federal 
level,  and  in  most  State  Jurisdictions  where 
organized  crime  exists,  the  major  problem  re- 
lates to  matters  of  proof  rather  than  Inade- 
quacy of  substantive  criminal  laws,  as  the 
latter— for    the    most   part^are    reasonably 
adequate  to  deal  with  organized  crime  activ- 
ity. The  laws  of  conspiracy  have  provided  an 
effective  substantive  tool  with  which  to. con- 
front  the    criminal    groups.    From    a   legal 
standpoint,    organized    crime    contjnues    to 
grow   because   of   defects   in   the   evidence- 
gathering  process.  Under  present  procedures, 
too   few   witnesses   have   been   produced   to 
prove  the  link  between  criminal  group  mem- 
bers   and    the    Illicit    activities    that    they 
sponsor. 

Grand  Juries.  A  compulsory  process  is  nec- 
essary to  obtain  essential  testimony  or  ma- 
terial This  Is  most  readily  accomplished  by 
an  investigative  grand  Jury  or  an  alternate 
mechanism  through  which  the  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  production  of  books  and  rec- 
ords can  be  ordered.  Such  grand  Juries  must 
stay  in  session  long  enough  to  allow  for  the 
unusually  long  time  required  to  build  an 
organized  crime  case.  The  possibility  of  arbi- 
trary termination  of  a  grand  Jury  by  super- 
visory Judges  constitutes  a  danger  to  suc- 
cessful completion  of  an  Investigation. 

The  Commission  recommends:  At  least  one 
investigative  grand  Jury  should  be  Impaneled 
annually  In  each  Jurisdiction  that  has  major 
organized  crime  activity.  ...*,,  ♦  ,♦. 

If  a  grand  Jury  shows  the, court  that  Its 
business  Is  unfinished  at  the,  end  of  a  nor- 
mal term,  the  court  should  extend  that  tenn 
a  reasonable  time  In  order  to  allow  the  grand 
Jury  to  complete  pending  investigations. 
Judicial  dismissal  of  grand  Juries  with  un- 
finished business  should  be  appealable  by 
the  prosecutor  and  provision  made  for  sus- 
pension of  such  dismissal  orders  during  the 

^'^T^''  automatic  convening  of  these  grand 
Juries  would  force  less  than  diUpn*  ^f^^" 
tigators  and  prosecutors  to  exp  Bin  their  in- 
action. The  grand  Jury  should  also  have 
recourse  when  not  satisfied  virlth  such  ex- 
planations.   . 

The  commission  recommends:  The  grand 
Jury  should  have  the  statutory  right  of  ap- 
peal to  an  appropriate  executive  official,  such 
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■a  mn  attorney  general  or  governor,  to  replace 
locad  proeecutors  or  InveeUgalors  with  »p«- 
ctal  counsel  or  special  investigators  ap- 
pointed only  In  relation  to  matters  that  they 
or  the  grand  Jury  deem  appropriate  for  Inves- 
tigation. 

When  a  grand  Jury  terminates.  It  should  oe 
permitted  by  law  to  file  public  reports  re- 
garding organized  crime  conditions  In  the 
community. 

Immunity.  A  general  immunity  statute  as 
proposed  in  chapter  5  on  the  couru  is  es- 
sential In  organized  crime  tnvesugatlons  and 
prtjaecutlons.  There  Is  evidence  to  indicate 
that  the  availability  of  immunity  can  over- 
come the  wall  of  silence  that  so  often  de- 
feats the  ellorta  of  law  enforcement  to  ob- 
tain live  witnesses  In  organized  crime  cases. 
Since  the  activities  of  criminal  groups  in- 
volve such  a  broad  scope  of  criminal  viola- 
tions, immunity  provisions  covering  this 
breadth  of  illicit  actions  are  necessary  to 
secure  the  testimony  of  uncooperative  or 
criminally  Involved  witnesses  Once  granted 
Immunity  from  prosecution  b.ised  upon  their 
testimony,  such  witnesses  must  testify  be- 
fore the  grand  Jury  and  at  trial,  or  face  Jail 
for  contempt  of  court. 

Federal.  State,  and  local  coordination  of 
immunity  granta.  and  approval  by  the  Juris- 
diction's chief  law  enforcement  officer  before 
Immunity  Is  granted,  are  crucial  In  organized 
crime  Investigations.  Otherwise,  without  such 
coordination  and  approval,  or  through  cor- 
ruption of  officials,  one  Jurisdiction  might 
grant  immunity  to  someone  about  to  be  ar- 
rested or  indicted  In  another  Jurisdiction. 

The  Commuisiori  recommenda:  A  general 
witness  immunity  statute  should  be  enacted 
at  Federal  and  State  levels,  providing  Immu- 
nity sufficiently  broad  to  assure  compulsion 
of  testimony.  Immunity  should  be  granted 
only  with  the  prior  approval  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tion's chief  prosecuUng  officer.  Efforts  to  co- 
ordinate Federal.  State,  and  local  Immunity 
grants  should  be  made  to  prevent  Interfer- 
ence with  existing  investigations. 

Perjury.  Many  prosecutors  believe  that  the 
incidence  of  perjury  is  higher  m  organized 
crime  cases  than  m  routine  criminal  matters. 
Immunity  can  be  an  effective  prosecutive 
weapon  only  If  the  immunized  wltne.ss  then 
testifies  truthfully  The  present  special  pro<)f 
requirements  In  perjury  cases,  detailed  in 
chapter  5.  inhibit  prosecutors  from  seeking 
perjury  Indictments  and  lead  to  much  lower 
conviction  rates  for  perjury  than  for  other 
crimes.  Lessening  of  rigid  proof  requirements 
In  perjury  prosecutions  would  strengthen 
the  deterrent  value  of  perjur>-  laws  and  pre- 
sent a  greater  Incentive  for  truthful  testi- 
mony. 

r^ie  Cornmi.inon  recommends  Congress 
and  the  State  should  aboU.sh  the  rigid  two- 
witness  and  direct-evidence  rules  In  perjury 
proaecutlons.  but  retain  the  requirement  of 
proving  an  intentional  false  statement 

Wiretapping  and  ea'eidroppmg 
In  connection  with  the  problems  of  secur- 
ing evidence  against  organized  crime,  the 
Commission  considered  issues  relating  to 
electronic  surveillance,  including  wiretapping 
and  "bugging" — the  secret  Installation  of 
mechanical  devices  at  specific  locations  to 
receive  sind  transmit  conversations 

Significance  to  Law  Enforcement  The 
great  majority  of  law  enforcement  officials 
believe  that  the  evidence  necessary  to  bring 
criminal  sanctions  to  bear  consistently  on 
the  higher  echelons  of  organized  crime  will 
not  be  obtained  without  the  aid  of  electronic 
surveillance  techniques.  They  maintain 
these  techniques  are  Indispensable  to  de- 
velop adequate  strategic  Intelligence  con- 
cerning organized  crime  to  set  up  specific 
Investigations,  to  develop  witnesses  to  cor- 
roborate their  testimony,  and  to  serve  as 
substitutes  for  them — each  a  necessary  step 
In  the  evidence-gathering  process  in  orga- 
nized crime  Investigations  and  prosecutions 
As   previously    noted,    the    organizational 


structure  and  operational  methods  employed 
by  organized  crime  have  created  unique 
problems  for  law  enforcement  Hl(;h-ranklng 
organized  crime  figures  are  protected  by  lay- 
ers uf  insulation  from  direct  participation  in 
criminal  acts,  and  a  rigid  code  of  discipline 
inhibits  the  development  of  informants 
against  them.  A  soldier  In  a  family  can  com- 
plete his  entire  crime  career  without  ever  as- 
sociating directly  with  his  bt.ss  Thus,  he  Is 
unable,  even  If  willing,  to  link  the  b<is8  di- 
rectly to  any  criminal  activity  In  which  he 
may  have  engaged  for  their  mutual  benefit. 
AgenU  and  employees  of  an  organized  crime 
family,  even  when  granted  immunity  from 
prosecution,  cannot  implicate  the  highest 
level  figrorea,  since  frequently  they  have 
neither  spoken  to.  nor  even  seen  them. 

Members  of  the  underworld,  who  have 
legitimate  reason  to  fear  that  their  meetlnKS 
might  be  bugged  or  their  telephones  tapped, 
have  continued  to  meet  and  to  make  rela- 
tively free  use  of  the  telephone— for  com- 
munication Is  essential  to  the  operation  of 
any  business  enterprise  In  legitimate  busi- 
ness this  Is  accomplished  with  written  and 
oral  exchantjes  In  organized  crime  enter- 
prises, however,  the  possibility  of  loss  or 
seizure  of  an  incriminating  document  de- 
mands a  minimum  of  written  communica- 
tion Because  of  the  varied  character  of 
orwcanlzed  criminal  enterprises,  the  large 
numbers  of  persons  employed  In  them,  and 
frequently  the  distances  separating  elements 
of  the  organization,  the  telephone  remains 
.in  essential  vehicle  for  communication. 
While  discussions  of  business  matters  are 
held  on  a  face-to-face  basis  whenever  possi- 
ble, they  are  never  conducted  In  the  presence 
of  strangers  Thus,  the  content  of  these  con- 
versations, including  the  planning  of  new 
Illegal  activity,  and  transmission  of  policy 
decisions  or  operating  Instructions  for  exist- 
ing enterprises,  cannot  be  detected.  The  ex- 
treme scr\r.lny  to  which  potential  members 
are  subjected  and  the  necessity  for  them  to 
engage  In  criminal  kctlvlty  have  precluded 
law  enforcement  Infiltration  of  organized 
crime  groups 

District  Attorney  Frank  S.  Hogan.  whose 
New  York  County  office  has  been  acknowl- 
edged for  over  27  years  as  one  of  the  county's 
most  outstanding,  has  testified  that  elec- 
tronic surveillance  is  "tfte  single  moat  valu- 
able tceapon  in  law  enforcemenfa  fight 
again.^t  organised  crime  .  .  .  It  has  permitted 
US  to  undertake  major  investigations  of 
organized  crime.  Without  it,  and  I  confine 
myself  to  top  figures  in  the  underxvorld.  my 
own  office  could  not  have  convicted  Charles 
■Lucky'  Lunano.  Jimmy  Mines.  Louis  Lepke' 
Buchalter,  Jacob  'Ourrah'  Shapiro,  Joseph 
'Sacks'  Lema.  George  Scalise,  Frank  Erick- 
fon.  John  Dio'  Dioguardi,  and  Frank  Car- 
bo  .  .  ." 

Over  the  years  New  York  h;is  faced  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  aggravated  organized 
crime  problems  Only  In  New  York  have  law 
enforcement  officials  achieved  some  level  of 
continuous  surcess  In  bringing  prosecutions 
against  organized  crime  For  over  20  years. 
New  York  has  authorized  wiretapping  on 
court  order  Since  1957,  bugging  has  been 
similarly  authorized.  Wiretapping  was  the 
mainstay  of  the  New  York  attack  against 
organized  crime  until  Federal  court  deci- 
sions intervened.  Recently  chief  reliance  In 
some  offices  has  been  placed  on  bugging, 
where  the  Information  is  to  be  used  In  court. 
Law  enforcement  offlclal.s  believe  that  the 
successes  achieved  in  some  parts  of  the  State 
are  attributable  primarily  to  a  combination 
of  dedicated  and  competent  personnel  and 
adequate  le<;al  tools;  and  that  the  failure 
to  do  more  in  New  York  has  resulted  pri- 
marily from  the  failure  to  commit  additional 
resources  of  time  and  men.  The  debilitating 
efTect  of  corruption.  jjoUtlcal  Influence,  and 
Incompetence,  underscored  by  the  New  York 
State  Commission  of  Investigation,  must  also 
be  noted 


In  New  York  at  one  time.  Court  supervision 
of  law  enforcement's  use  of  electronic  sur- 
veillance was  sometimes  perfunctory,  but 
the  picture  has  changed  substantially  un- 
der the  impact  of  pretrial  adversary  hearings 
on  motions  to  suppress  electronically  seUed 
evidence.  Fifteen  years  ago  there  was  evi- 
dence of  abuse  by  low-rank  policemen  Legis- 
latlve  and  administrative  controls,  however, 
have  apparently  been  successful  In  curtail- 
ing lis  Incidence. 

The  Threat  to  Privacy.  In  a  democratic 
society  privacy  of  communication  Is  essential 
If  citizens  are  to  think  and  act  creatively 
and  constructively  Fear  or  suspicion  that 
one's  speech  Is  being  monitored  by  a  stranger, 
even  without  the  reality  of  such  activity,  cas 
have  a  seriously  Inhibiting  effect  upon  t.*ie 
willingness  to  voice  critical  and  constructive 
Ideas  When  dissent  from  the  popular  view 
Is  discouraged.  Intellectual  controversy  u 
smothered  the  process  for  testing  new  con- 
cepts and  Ideas  Is  hindered  and  desirable 
change  Is  slowed.  External  re.-^tralnts.  of 
which  electronic  surveillance  Is  but  one 
p<x^slblllty.  are  thus  repugnant  to  cHizens  of 
such  a  society. 

Today.  In  addition  to  some  law  enforce- 
ment agents,  numerous  private  persons  aje 
utilizing    these    techniques.    They    are   em- 
p.oyed  to  acquire  evidence  for  domestic  rela- 
tions cases,  to  carry  on  industrial  espionage 
and  counter-espionage,  to  assist  In  preparing 
for  civil  litigation,  and  for  personnel  Investi- 
gations,   among    others.    Technological   ad- 
vances have  produced  remarkably  sophisti- 
cated    devices,     of     which     the     electron;; 
cocktail  olive  Is  Illustrative,  and  contlnui.ig 
price  reductions  have  expanded  their  mar- 
kets. Nor  has  man's  Ingenuity  In  the  develop- 
ment   of    surveillance    equipment    been  ex- 
hausted with  the  design  and  manufacture  of 
electronic    devices    for    wiretapping    or   for 
eavesdropping  within  buildings  or  vehicles. 
Parabolic    microphones    that    pick    up   con- 
versations held  In  the  open  at  distances  of 
hundreds  of  feet  are  available  commercially. 
and   some   progress  has  been   made   toward 
utilizing   the    laser   beam    to    pick    up  con- 
versations within  a  room  by  focusing  upon 
the    glass    of    a    convenient    window.   Prog- 
ress  in   mlcromlnlaturlzlng   electronic  com- 
ponents has   resulted  In   the   production  of 
equipment  of  extremely  small  size.  Because 
It   can   detect  what   Is   said   anywhere— not 
Just    on    the    telephone — bugging    presents 
especially  serious  threats  to  privacy. 

Detection  of  surveillance  devices  Is  dlffl- 
cult,  particularly  where  an  installation  la  ac- 
complished by  a  skilled  agent.  Isolated 
Instances  where  equipment  Is  discovered  in 
operation  therefore  do  not  adequately  reflect 
the  volume  of  such  activity;  the  effectiveness 
of  electronic  surveillance  depends  in  pan 
upon  Investigators  who  do  not  discuss  their 
activities.  The  current  confusion  over  t.ne 
legality  of  electronic  surveillance  compounds 
the  assessment  problem  since  many  agents 
feel  their  conduct  may  be  held  unlawful  and 
are  unwilling  to  report  their  activities  It  H 
presently  Impossible  to  estimate  with  any 
accuracy  the  volume  of  electronic  surveil- 
lance conducted  today  The  Commission  Is 
impressed,  however,  with  the  opinions  .01 
knowledgeable  persons  that  the  Incidence  ol 
electronic  surveillance  Is  already  substantial 
and  Increasing  at  a  rapid  rate. 

Present  Law  and  Practice.  In  1928  the  VS. 
Supreme  Court  decided  that  evidence  ob- 
Ulned  by  wiretapping  a  defendant's  tele- 
phone at  a  point  outside  the  defendants 
premises  was  admissible  In  a  Federal  criminal 
prosecution.  The  Court  found  no  unconstitu- 
tional search  and  seizure  under  the  Fourtb 
.\mendment.  Enactment  of  Section  605  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Act  In  1934 
precluded  Interception  and  disclosure  of  wire 
communications.  The  Department  of  Justice 
has  Interpreted  this  section  to  permit  Inter- 
ception so  long  as  no  disclosure  of  the  con- 
tent outside  the  Department  Is  made.  Thus. 
wiretapping  may  presently  be  conducted  by  » 
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Federal  agent,  but  the  results  may  not  be 
u!ed  m  court.  When  police  officers  wiretap 
and  disclose  the  Information  obtained,  in 
accordance  with  State  procedure,  they  are  in 
violation  of  Federal  law. 

Law  enforcement  experience  with  bugging 
has  been  much  more  recent  and  more  llin|*«'l 
than  the  use  of  the  traditional  wlretep.  The 
legal  situation   with   respect  to   bugging  Is 
also  different.  The  regulation  of  the  national 
telephone     communication     network     falls 
within   recognized    national    powers,    while 
leelslation  attempting  to  authorize  the  plac- 
ne  of  electronic  equipment  even  under  a 
warrant  system  would  break  new  and  un- 
charted ground.  At  the  present  time  there 
IS  no  Federal   legislation   explicitly   dealing 
with  bugging.  Since  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
nreme  Court  In  Silverman  v.  United  States, 
365  OS.  505   (1961),  use  of  bugging  equip- 
ment that  Involves  an  unauthorized  physical 
entry  into  a  constitutionally  protected  JiT\- 
vate  area  violates  the  Fourth  Amendment, 
and  evidence  thus  obtained  is  inadmlssable. 
I'  eavesdropping  is  unaccompanied  by  such 
a  trespass,  or  If  the  communication  Is  re- 
corded   with    the    consent    of    one    of    the 
parties,  no  such  prohibition  applies. 

The  confusion  that  has  arisen  Inhibits 
cooperation  between  State  and  Federal  law 
enforcement  agencies  because  of  the  fear 
that  information  secured  in  one  InvesUga- 
Uon  will  legally  pollute  another.  For  ex- 
ample, in  New  York  City  prosecutors  refuse 
to  divulge  the  contents  of  wire  communica- 
tions intercepted  pursuant  to  State  court 
orders  because  of  the  Federal  proscription 
but  do  utilize  evidence  obtained  by  bugging 
pursuant  to  court  order.  In  other  sections  of 
New  York  State,  however,  prosecutors  con- 
tinue to  introduce  both  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping  evidence  at  trial. 

Despite  the  clear  Federal  prohibition 
against  disclosure  of  wiretap  Information 
no  federal  prosecutions  of  State  officers  have 
been  undertaken,  although  prosecutions  of 
Swte  officers  under  State  laws  have 
occurred.  , 

One  of  the  most  serious  consequences  of 
the  present  state  of  the  law  Is  that  private 
parties  and  some  law  enforcement  ofBcers 
are  invading  the  privacy  of  many  citizens 
without  control  from  the  courts  ana  rea- 
sonable legislative  standards.  While  the  Fed- 
eral prohibition  is  a  partial  deterrent  against 
divulgence.  It  has  no  effect  on  Interception 
and  the  lack  of  prosecutive  action  against 
violators  has  substantially  reduced  respect 

for  the  law.  ,  .       . 

The  present  status  of  the  law  with  respect 
to  wiretapping  and  bugging  Is  Intolerable. 
It  serves  the  Interests  neither  of  privacy  nor 
of  law  enforcement.  One  way  or  the  other. 
the  present  controversy  with  respect  to  elec- 
tronic surveillance  must  be  resolved. 

The  Commission  recommends:  Congress 
should  enact  legislation  dealing  specifically 
with  wiretapping  and  bugging. 

All  members  of  the  Commission  agree  on 
the  difficulty  of  striking  the  balance  between 
law  enforcement  benefits  from  the  use  of 
electronic  surveillance  and  the  threat  to 
privacv  Its  use  may  entail.  Further,  striking 
this  balance  presents  Important  constitu- 
tional questions  now  pending  before  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  In  People  v.  Berger,  and  any 
congressional  action  should  await  the  out- 
come of  that  case. 

All  members  of  the  Commission  believe 
that  if  authority  to  employ  these  techniques 
is  granted  It  must  be  granted  only  wltn 
stringent  limitations.  One  form  of  detailed 
regulatory  sUtute  that  has  been  suggested  to 
the  Commission  Is  outlined  In  the  appendix 
to  the  Commission's  organized  crime  task 
force  volume.  All  private  use  of  electronic 
surveillance  should  be  placed  under  rigid 
control,  or  It  should  be  outlawed. 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission believe  that  legislation  should  be  en- 
acted granting  carefully  circumscribed  au- 
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thority  for  electronic  survelUance  to  law  en- 
forcement officers  to  the  extent  It  may  be 
consistent  with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
court  in  People  v.  Berger.  and,  further  that 
the  avaUablUty  of  such  specific  authority 
would  significantly  reduce  the  incentive  for, 
and  the  incidence  of.  improper  electronic 

surveillance.  ^         ,    ,„„ 

The  other  members  of  the  Commission 
have  serious  doubts  about  the  desirability 
of  such  authority  and  believe  that  without 
the  kind  of  searching  inquiry  that  would  re- 
sult from  further  congressional  considera- 
tion of  electronic  surveUlance,  particularly 
of  the  problems  of  bugging,  ther*  Is  Insuf- 
ficient basis  to  strike  thU  balance  against 
the  interests  of  privacy. 

Matters  affecting  the  national  security  not 
involving  criminal  prosecution  are  outside 
the  Commission's  mandate,  and  nothing  in 
this  discussion  U  Intended  to  affect  the  ex- 
isting powers  to  protect  that  interest. 


ODELL  SHEPARD 


Mr  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
Connecticut's  outstanding  citizens,  Odell 
Shepard— poet.  PuUtzer  Prize  winner, 
and  former  Lieutenant  Governor— died 
last  week  at  the  age  of  83.  Odell  was  a 
great  and  broad-gaged  man.  "Within  him- 
self he  encompassed  the  positive  virtues 
of  learning  and  action.  I  knew  him  weU 
and  considered  him  a  close  and  intunate 
friend.  The  people  of  Cormecticut  mourn 
his  passing.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  his  obituary 
published  In  the  New  York  Times  July 
20  and  editorials  published  in  the  Hart- 
ford Times  of  July  20  and  the  Hartford 
Courant  of  July  21. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  -nmes,  July  20.  1967] 
Odeix  Shepard.  'Writek.  Is  Dead;  Won  1937 
PmjTZEK  FOR  Biography— Dm  a  Study  or 
Bronson  Alcott— "Was  Lieotenant   Gov- 
ernor OF  Connecticut.  1941-43 
New  London.  Conn..  July  19.— Odell  Shep- 
ard. poet-politician  who  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
in  1937  for  his  biography  of  Bronson  Alcott. 
the  American  philosopher  and  teacher,  and 
who  served  as  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut, died  here  today  in  Lawrence  and 
Memorial  Hospital.  He  would  have  been  83 
years  old  on  Saturday. 

Mr  Shepard  was  Goodwin  Professor  of 
English  at  Trinity  College  in  Hartford  from 
1917  until  1946.  He  continued  to  lecture 
there,  however,  until  last  year. 

As  a  teacher,  poet,  essayist  and  historian 
Mr  Shepard  had  an  Impact  on  the  world  of 
letters  that  brought  him  a  quiet  fame  that 
he  accepted  with  grace  and  a  mild  skepti- 
cism. ^  „ 

When  he  was  elected  Ueutenant  Governor 
In  1940  be  succinctly  summed  up  the  poet's 
role  as  a  reflector  of  liberty.  "English  poetry 
UD  to  now,"  he  said,  "has  been  made  possi- 
ble by  the  struggle  for  liberty  In  the  houses 
of  parliament.  A  poet  Is  dependent  upon  the 
individual  liberty  which  is  won  and  defended 
by  political  activity.  When  liberty  ceases, 
poetry  ceases." 

In  his  youth,  he  was  described  as  the 
"most  Olympian  undergraduate  who  ever 
strode  the  groves  of  academe-a  young 
Goethe,  handsome,  poised  with  a  broad  brow 
and  wavy  hair  and  a  carefree  aloofness  from 
all    things    mundane— known    only    as    the 

■Bard."  " 

lectured  in  sott  voice 

In  later  years  the  waves  subsided  and 
liraved  the  handsomeness  remained  Mid 
mellowed  In  casual  conversation  he  puffed  a 


pipe,  listened  with  patience  and  probed  the 
minds  of  his  students. 

in  the  classroom  he  stood  tall,  lectured 
and  read  poetry  in  a  soft,  mellow  voice,  his 
bow  ties  slightly  askew  and  with  a  sufficient 
dusting  of  chalk  on  his  dark,  conservative 
Jacket  that  marks  the  traditional  "professor. 

Mr  Shepard,  who  listed  himself  in  "Whos 
Who  in  America"  simply  as  "vin-lter."  was  an 
accomplished  poet,  teacher,  biographer,  or- 
ganist of  concert  caliber,  pianist,  former 
newspaperman  and  an  essayist  In  the  sar- 
donic tradition  of  Jonathan  Swift. 

He  shared  the  Pulitzer  Prize  vflth  Marquis 
James,  who  wrote  a  two-volume  biography 
of  Andrew  Jackson.  Mr.  Shepard's  work  was 
entitled  "Pedlar's  Progress:  The  Ufe  of  Bron- 
son Alcott."  Mr.  James  wrote  "The  Border 
Captain"  and  "Portrait  of  a  President." 

read  50  VOLUMES 

in  preparation  for  the  biography,  accord- 
ing to  his  publisher,  Little  Brown  &  Co.,  Mr. 
Shepard  read  50  volumes,  toUling  5  million 
words,  of  Alcott's  Journal  In  6  weeks. 

Amos  Bronson  Alcott  (1799-1888)  was  the 
American  transcendentalist,  writer  and 
teacher.  He  was  a  native  of  Connecticut  and 
spent  most  of  his  life  In  poverty. 

A  devoted  fan  of  Thoreau's  since  reading 
an  essay  by  him  at  the  age  9,  Mr.  Shepard 
was  a  lifelong  student  of  the  transcenden- 
talist movement  and  its  Concord,  Mass.,  ex- 
ponents. ,  , 

He  felt  that  Mr.  Alcott.  described  once  by 
Emerson  as  ''the  most  refined  and  the  most 
advance  soul  we  have  in  New  England."  was 
unjustly  obscured  by  the  fame  of  his  daugh- 
ter, Loulst  May,  the  author  of  "Little 
Women." 

Mr.  Shepard  was  born  on  a  farm  near 
Chicago  a  son  of  William  OrvUle  Shepard.  a 
Methodist  Bishop,  and  Emily  Odell  Shepard. 
After  attending  rural  schools,  he  entered 
the  Northwestern  School  of  Music  in  1900. 
He  enrolled  in  Northwestern  University  two 
years  later  and  studied  there  until  1904. 

He  then  entered  the  University  of  Chicago, 
where  he  received  a  Bachelor  of  Philosophy 
degree  in  1907.  and  a  Master  of  Philosophy 
degree  the  following  year.  He  earned  a  doc- 
torate  at  Harvard  University  in  1916. 

During  hlB  college  years  he  worked  on 
various  newspapers  In  Illinois  and  Missouri, 
but  as  a  contemporary  recalled,  "he  walked 
out' on  a  double  murder  in  Chicago  when 
he  was  with  The  Tribune,  saying  It  was  a 
sordid  business  not  worth  more  than  a 
paragraph  and  that  he  did  not  Intend  to 
put  m  his  life  with  such  shoddy  affairs. 

In  1925   Mr.  Shepard  published  a  series  of 
essays  on  Thoreau  that  were  warmly  received 
and    his    "Connecticut    Past    and    Present, 
published   In    1939.   won   broad   critical   ac- 
claim. .  ..c-v,„u«. 

Among  his  published  works  were:  Shake- 
speare Questions-An  Outline  for  the  Study 
of  the  Leading  Plays"  (1916):  "A  Lonely 
Flute"  (poems— 1917);  "Bliss  Carman:  A 
Study  of  His  Poetry"  (1923);  "The  Harvest 
of  a  Quiet  Eye"  (1927);  "The  Joys  of  Por- 
eettlng"  ( 1928 ) ;  "The  Lore  of  the  Unicorn 
(1929)  and  "Thy  Rod  and  Thy  Creel"  (1930). 

NO    "IVORY    tower" 

Referring  to  his  sortie  Into  politics,  when 
he  a  Democrat,  served  as  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor under  Gov.  Robert  A.  Huriey,  from 
1941  to  1943,  Mr.  Shepard  said:   , 

"I've  never  lived  in  an  Ivory  tower  and  I 
never  want  to.  Ivory  tower,  indeed!  On  a 
college  faculty,  political  activity  Is  Just 
about  twice  as  poisonous  as  any  III  ever 
see  in  the  State  House." 

Ml-  Shepard's  book  "Connecticut,  Past 
and  Present"  was  responsible  io\^'>^\\f''^T^ 
into  politics.  Mr.  Huriey  read  It,  liked  it  and 
friends  suggested  that  '^^  „*^^^°'  .^°f^^ 
make  a  good  running  mate.  He  agreed  after 
some  arm-twUtlng. 

He  retired  from  Trinity  College  In   1946, 
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after  »  dispute  over  the  selection  of  O.  Keith 
Funaton,  later  president  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  as  president  of  the  school. 

Mr.  Shepard  wrote  two  books  In  collabora- 
tion with  his  son.  WlUard  O  Shepard,  Hold- 
fast  Oalnes"  (1946 1,  a  historical  novel,  and 
"Jenkln's  Bar"  ( 1951 ) 

He  decided  to  teach  his  son  at  home,  and 
WM  pleased  with  the  result.  When  people 
sugg***^  to  WUlard  that  he  go  to  school, 
the  father  said,  the  boy  was  unenthuslastlc. 

"Ha  rather  thought  It  might  Interfere 
with  his  education,"  the  father  said. 

In  addition  to  his  son.  who  Is  wood  carver 
for  the  Mystic  Seaport  Marine  Museum  In 
Mystic,  he  leaves  his  wife,  the  former  Nancy 
Parrell  Record,  whom  he  married  In  1908;  a 
brother,  Warren  V.,  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.  and 
three  grandchildren. 

Tha  family  said  there  would  be  no  fu- 
neral. Mr.  Shepard  willed  his  body  to  Tale 
Medical  College. 

[Prom  the  Hartford   (Conn.)   Times. 
July  30,  1967] 
Odsu.  Shxpakd 

OdeU  Shepard — teacher,  scholar,  historian, 
writer — was  a  man  of  rigid  IntellecttuU  In- 
tegrity. He  was  a  Democrat  when  that  party 
waa  unpopular.  He  was  an  Independent 
thinker  amid  great  pressures  toward  con- 
formity. He  knew  his  own  worth,  and  he  re- 
fuaed  to  compromise  when  principle  waa 
InTOlvad. 

Dr.  Shepard  bad  a  wide-ranging,  penetrat- 
ing euiioalty  and  a  vast  knowledge  that  made 
him  an  engaging  companion.  At  the  same 
ttma,  he  loved  solitude  and  was  a  great 
walkar,  familiar  with  obscure  back  roads  and 
footpaths  throughout  Connecticut.  He  had 
Intenaa  passions  about  Ideas,  and  they  often 
abowad  throiigh  the  gentlemanly  reticence 
with  which  he  cloaked  them. 

The  loyalty  of  the  many  students  who 
loved  him  was  reflected  In  his  own  talent  for 
friendship,  an  attribute  that  enriched  his  life 
with  interesting  and  devoted  companions. 
Many  of  his  friends  believe  that  he  was  not 
so  well  appreciated  In  bis  own  community  as 
In  the  larger  world  of  the  mind.  His  Pulitzer 
prise  for  biography  was  one  the  landmarks 
of  a  career  In  writing  that  produced  sensl- 
tlT«  studlea  especially  of  New  England's 
Transcendentallsts,  his  favorite  literary  sub- 
jects. 

Hla  historical  and  critical  works  will  en- 
tura  the  longevity  of  his  name  In  the  world 
of  Uterature.  And  the  memory  of  OdeU  Shep- 
ard. the  man  and  beloved  teacher,  will  en- 
dure as  long  as  one  of  his  Trinity  students 
Uvea. 

(Ftt>m  the  Hartford   (Conn.)    Courant.  July 
21.   1967] 

OOELL    SHZPAEO 

K  classmate  once  wrote  of  Odell  Shepard's 
"carefree  aloofness  from  all  things  mundane." 
It  waa  at  times  an  endearing 'and  at  other 
times  an  Infuriating  quality  that  persisted 
throughout  his  life  His  outlook  on  life 
was  not  unlike  that  of  Bronson  Alcott  whose 
biography  brought  Dr.  Shepard  his  Pulitzer 
Prlae — unwordly.  opinionated  and,  when  he 
wanted  to  be.  utterly  charming. 

According  to  those  who  sat  under  him.  he 
waa  a  truly  great  teacher,  one  of  that  band 
of  "famoxja  men"  of  whom  Kipling  wrote 
"Their  work  contlnueth.  broad  and  deep  con- 
tlnueth,  greater  than  their  knowing  "  Surely 
few  teachers  have  had  a  more  loyal  body  of 
former  students.  Including  the  dozen  or  so 
seminar  members  with  whom  he  met  at  Trin- 
ity only  last  year 

He  enjoyed  and  liked  to  reminisce  about 
his  brief  flight  into  active  politics  when  he 
served  for  two  years  as  Lieutenant  Governor 
That,  his  PullUzer  Prize-winning  "Pedlar's 
Progreas,"  and  his  other  leas  dramatically 
■ucceaaful  writings  brought  him  a  quiet  fame 
that,  someone  has  written.  "He  accepted  with 


grace  and  a  mild  skepticism."  But  It  Is  pri- 
marily as  a  skillful  craft&man  In  the  use  of 
words  written  and  spoken,  that  those  who 
never  sat  under  him  will  remember  Dr 
Shepard 

CONDEMNATION  OP  REAL  PROPER- 
TY BY  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AU- 
THORTTY 

Mr.  BAKLER.  Mr  President,  on  April  26 
of  this  year  I  introduced  a  bill,  S.  1637. 
to  amend  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity Act  of  1933  to  provide  that  the  issue 
of  Just  compensation  may  be  tried  to  a 
Jury  in  any  case  involving  the  condem- 
nation of  real  property  by  TVA. 

This  is  the  only  Instance  in  Federal 
law  and  civil  procedure  which  does  not 
Include  the  option  of  Jury  trial  in  cases 
where  eminent  domain  is  being  exer- 
cised. 

Since  introducing  the  bill,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  relatively  large  volume  of  mail 
from  Tennesseans  and  citizens  from 
other  States  e.xpressing  support  for  the 
measure  and  urging  its  enactment  by 
Congress.  Proni  time  to  time  I  have 
asked  that  examples  of  this  correspond- 
ence be  included  in  the  Record. 

Today,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Recorb  a  resolution 
by  the  quarterly  court  of  Franklin  Coun- 
ty. Tenn  ,  dated  July  14,  1967.  These  dis- 
tinguished public  officials  are  unanimous 
and  unequivocal  in  their  support  for  8. 
1637.  Many  people  in  Franklin  County 
are  being  directly  affected  by  th^land 
acquisition  procedures  of  TVA.  Irts  the 
firm  belief  of  these  people  and  of  my- 
self that  access  to  a  Jury  should  not  be 
denied  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RrcoRD,  as  follows: 

Rbbolction 

Whereas,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Is  currently  constructing  Tim's  Ford  Dam  and 
reeervolr  In  Franklin  County,  Tennessee,  and 

Whereas,  said  project  will  result  In  the 
condemnation  of  real  estate  belonging  to 
many  of  the  good  citizens  of  Franklin 
County,  Tennessee,  which  real  estate  In  most 
cases  represents  the  life  long  efforts  of  Its 
owners,  and 

Whereas,  the  Franklin  County  Quarterly 
Court  realizes  that  the  Tims  Ford  Project 
win  greatly  benefit  the  people  of  Franklin 
County  and  this  area,  and  contribute  to  Its 
economic  development,  but  this  Court 
further  believes  that  citizens  and  landown- 
ers of  Franklin  County.  Tennessee,  are  en- 
titled to  be  Justly  and  reasonably  compen- 
sated for  their  real  estate  taken  by  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  for  the  construc- 
tion of  this  project,  and  that  these  land- 
owners should  not  be  made  to  suffer  for  the 
benefit  of  the  remaining  citizens  of  this 
county,  and  ^ 

Whereas,  due  to  the  high  land  costs  in 
Franklin  County.  Tennessee,  and  the  sur- 
rounding area,  most  of  the  persons  dis- 
placed by  the  aforesaid  project  are  finding  It 
difficult  or  Impossible  to  replace  their  prop- 
erty taken  by  the  said  project  at  any  price 
near  what  they  are  being  paid  by  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  and 

Whereas,  all  local  and  state  government 
authorities  In  the  State  of  Tennessee  can 
condemn  real  efstate  only  through  the  legal 
process  of  a  Jury  trial,  but  such  Is  not  the 
case  with  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the 
Quarterly  Court,  that  this  Court  Is  strongly 
In  favor  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
being  required  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 


States  of  America,  to  undergo  a  Jury  trial  in 
order  to  condemn  real  estate  for  Its  varloia 
projects  Including  the  Tims  Ford  Project  In 
Franklin  County,  Tennessee,  and  the  Frank- 
lin County  Quarterly  Court  sees  no  valid 
reason  why  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
should  be  given  preferential  treatment  m 
this  respect.  In  comparison  with  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  and 

It  Is  further  resolved  by  this  Quarterly 
Court  that  certified  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  by  the  Clerk  of  this  Court  tj  our 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  Congress  In 
Washington,  DC.  In  order  to  voice  our  sup- 
port for  any  legislation  proposed  In  order  to 
correct  this  Inequitable  situation. 
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LEO   J.    MULCAHY 

Mr,  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  Gov- 
ernor Dempsey  has  reappointed  Leo  J. 
Mulcahy  as  Connecticut's  State  police 
commissioner.  This  reapix)intment  is  a 
fitting  recognition  for  an  outstanding 
police  commissioner  and  a  fine  man.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  have  first  apix)in»ed 
him  during  my  term  as  Governor.  He 
has  served  the  people  of  Connecticut 
well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Top  Trooper:  Leo  J,  Mul- 
cahy." published  in  the  Hartford  Cour- 
ant of  July  18, 1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The     Top     Taooptn:    Leo    J.    Mt'LCAHT 

Governor  Dempsey's  reappointment  this 
month  of  State  Police  Commissioner  Leo  J, 
Mulcahy  Is  one  of  those  things  most  of  us 
take  for  granted.  We  assume  there  are  always 
good  men  around  to  handle  every  tough  job 
And.  fortunately,  we  assume  correctly  when 
Leo  Mulcahy's  hat  hangs  In  the  State  Police 
Commissioner's  office. 

Commissioner  Mulcahy  Is  not  Just  this 
state's  top  trooper  In  rank.  His  deeds  match 
his  title.  He  came  up  through  the  ranks  to 
his  top  post  by  competitive  examinations. 
And  In  all  but  one  of  these  tests.  Trooper 
Mulcahy  placed  first.  In  action,  his  exploit! 
have  ranged  from  the  barehanded  capture  of 
an  armed  killer  to  command  of  antl-rlot.  tear 
gas  attack  on  rebellious  prisoners  at  the 
old  State  Prison  In  Wethersfleld  In  1960, 

As  commissioner,  he  has  crusaded  for  high- 
way safety.  He  has  campaigned  for  better 
laws.  He  streamlined  and  reorganized  the 
State  Police  Department  to  a  peak  of  efll- 
clency  that  hasn't  been  seen  since  the  ers 
of  the  late  Edward  J.  HIckey.  And  his  zeal 
and  dedication  to  the  service  of  the  state 
police  easily  matches  that  of  Commissioner 
HIckey. 

Commissioner  Mulcahy  has  his  critics.  All 
men  of  action  do.  Passive,  timid  policemen 
may  stir  up  no  controversy — but  they  pro- 
vide no  leadership  either.  During  Commis- 
sioner Mulcahy's  first  two  terms  the  State 
Police  Department  has  had  the  finest  of 
leadership.  Commissioner  Mulcahy's  third 
term  Is  not  Just  deserved.  It  Is  demanded. 


NEW       YORK       TIMES       ENDORSES 
YOUTH  CAMP  SAFETY  BILL 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  before 
this  summer  Is  over,  more  than  6  million 
American  children  will  have  spent  a  part 
of  the  summer  at  camp.  In  an  effort  to 
assure  that  their  experiences  are  happy 
ones.  I  Introduced  a  bill  which  would  al- 
low American  parents  to  make  sure  that 
the  camp  they  select  meets  at  least  mini- 
mum safety  standards. 

The  New  York  Times  has  Joined  in  en- 


dorsing S.  1473.  the  youth  camp  safety 
Snil  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
Sitorlal  published  In  the  New  York 
SnS  of  July  15.  1967.  be  printed  in  the 

^There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pkotectino  Children   at  Camp 
The  great  trek  to  woods  and  lakes  and  sea- 
rtiore  has  begun.  Before  Labor  Day  some  six 
mUllon  chUdren  wUl  have  spent  all  or  part  of 
.   the  summer  at  camp. 

Although  summer  camp  has  been  aJi 
American  Institution  for  decades,  parents 
cannot  always  be  sure  that  the  camp  they 
Mlect  for  their  children  meets  minimum 
safety  sUndards.  The  American  Camping  As- 
sociation and  other  private  organizations 
have  done  useful  work  In  developing  such 
standards  and  encouraging  voluntary  com- 
pliance, yet  only  twenty-six  states  have  camp 
safety  programs  of  any  kind.  It  U  estimated 
that  nearly  half  of  the  nation's  15.000  sum- 
mer camps  do  not  meet  minimum  safety 
standards.  _ 

Senator  Rlblcoff  of  Connecticut  and  Rep- 
resentative Kupferman  of  New  York  have 
introduced  similar  bills  to  create  a  Federal- 
state  program  for  camp  safety.  The  plan  pro- 
oosed  is  modest  and  would  require  a  Federal 
Spendlture  of  only  $3,000,000  annually,  a 
wise  Investment  In  safety  for  children. 


THE   CORPORATE   CONSCIENCE   OP 
SCHICK  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO. 
Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President,    a   few 
weelts  ago.  in  an  addres*  to  a  group  of 
businessmen  in  Tennessee.  I  spoke  on 
the  necessity  for  American  business  to 
have  a  well- developed  "corporate  con- 
science." In  this  speech.  I  suggested  that 
mere  profltmaking  should  not  be  the  sole 
aim  of  enUghtened  American  capitalism 
and  that  private  industry  should  con- 
cern Itself  with  the  good  of  the  society.  I 
cited  several  examples  of  firms  which  are 
leading  the  way  with  a  highly  developed 
corporate   conscience.   One   such   firm. 
which  I  failed  to  mention  in  my  talk  but 
which  is  definitely  a  pacesetter  in  this 
regard,  is  the  Schick  Safety  Razor  Co. 

Patrick  Prawley.  Jr..  distinguished 
head  of  Schick.  recenUy  addressed  the 
American  Security  CouncU  in  Chicago, 
at  which  time  his  firm  presented 
$100,000  in  prizes  to  wlrmers  of  the 
Schick  Business  CiUzenship  Awards.  Mr. 
Prawley  discussed  the  social  respon- 
sibUity  of  advertisers.  His  speech  is  so 
significant  in  this  regard  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  m 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

The  RESPONSiBiLrrr  or  thk  Advertisek 
(A  speech  by  Patrick  J.  Frawley,  Jr..  deliv- 
ered on  the  occasion  of  the  presertt^Uon 
of  the  Schick  Business  Citizenship  Awards, 
a  public  service  of  Eversharp,  Inc..  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Security 
Council.  Sherman  House  Hotel.  Chicago, 
ni..  June  2.  1967) 

DlsUngulshed  guests,  ladles  and  tentlc- 
men;  I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  today  with 
you  to  honor  the  award  winners  In  this  most 
Important  contest.  I  agree  with  John  ««»«' 
that  the  Ideas  developed  In  the  course  of  this 
contest  could  Insure  our  survival.  They  can- 
not be  valued  In  terms  of  money. 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  on  the  respon- 
tlbUlty  of  the  Advertiser. 


I'd  like  to  begin  by  sharing  with  you  my 
view  of  the  hidden  heart  that  beatsa)eneath 
all  good  advertising. 

Advertising  Is  mass  education  for  pront. 
But  It  Is  more  than  a  mere  display  of  facts. 

ETTBCTIVE  ADVERTISINO  CAUSES  A  REFLEX  EE- 
SPONSE  m  FAVOB  OF  AN  IDEA  SIMILAE  TO 
SLAMMING  ONE'S  FOOT  ON  THE  BRAKES  WHEN 
A    HAZARD    APPEARS 

Five  years  ago  Schick  sales  were  $24  mil- 
lion, with  an  advertising  and  promotion 
budget  Of  $6  million.  By  1966  sales  had 
increased  to  $60  million,  with  an  advertlstag 
and  promoUonal  budget  of  $17  million.  M- 
fectlve  adverUslng  and  public  relations  doM 
more  than  persuade.  The  constant  repetition 
actually  causes  a  favorable  conditioned  reflex 
toward  an  Idea.  slmUar  to  slamming  ones 
foot  on  the  brake.  For  example  If  one  had 
to  make  conscious  decisions  about  each  prod- 
uct as  one  goes  through  a  super  market 
shopping  would  take  hours  instead  of 
minutes. 

ADVERTISING   RESPON8IBILITT 

We  believe  the  rcsponfllblUty  "soclated 
with  an  advertising  budget  extends  beyond 
simply  buying  Impressions. 

Advertising  makes  possible  ti^e/^'^^'^f,^: 
tlon  of  news  and  arguments  which  gradually 
buUd  concepts  and  emotional  attitudes.  Also 
the  presence  of  advertisements  of  respected 
manufacturers  adds  weight  and  credibility 
to  the  content  of  media. 

The  department  stores,  chain  stores  and 
manufactuer^  on  the  one  ^^^-""^.y^^ 
^spapers.  magazines,  radio  and  te  eylslon 
depend  upon  each  other  for  their  existence. 
Advertumg  ties  Industry  together. 

in  some  cases  the  advertiser  Is  d  smayed 
bv  thr^torlal  content,  and  then  dismisses 
Se  matterTom  his  mind.  Be^ettably  some 
advertisers  have  never  even  bothered  to  ob 
serve  the  content  of  the  media  they  ufe. 
while  oThers  are  extremely  sensitive  to  media 
material  only  when  their  particular  product 
is  mentioned. 


LOSS  IN  CUBA 

PvAr  since  our  business  was  confiscated  In 
Cuba  wfhave^een  alert  to  the  pos^bje  loss 
of  coinTany  property  In  other  coun^es  as 
well  mX  very  me  and  Uberty  of  tTie  free 
world  Advertising  Is  Partlally  responsible  for 
the  expression  of  views,  and  In  this  way  in- 
fluences^e  community  at  large.  Business 
m  efl^t,  is  frequently  being  asked  to  pay  for 
its  own  destruction.  „,„«..,«« 

Therefore,   we    try    to   support   programs 
wWch   accentuate   the  positive,   and   avoid 
Tub^dl^g  smut  and  social  Irrespons^bll  ty. 
Of  course*  there  are  ^ome  communication 
corooratlons  which  have  attempted   to  set 
th^elvcs  up  as  self  appointed  arbiters  of 
dS  tMte.  and  censor  or  suppress  vlev^ 
wwch  do  not  coincide  with  their  own.  Schick 
orefers  the  positive  approach. 
^  TWO  pro^ammlng  hlghUghts  of  the  past 
ye^^^e^n  the  company  lne«tunable^u^ 
tomer  loyalty.  Sponsorship  of  the    Up  witn 
PWDle'-muJcal  produced  by  Pace  magazine 
^^Moral  Rearmament,  which  encouraged 
!^erlcan  youth   to  strive   for  the   highest 
^S    brought  not  only   critical   accolade 
but  great"  aves  of  approval  from  the  genera^ 
public   Songs  like  "You  Can't  Live  Crooked 
and  ^ink  Straight."  "XTp  With  People."  and 
"fteXn  ten't  ^ce"  are  now  being  sung  by 
entSr  wbool  assembUes  across  the  country. 
"Up  Wl^h  People"  telecasts  delivered  Schick's 
commercial  messages  to  a  viewing  audience 
«tCa4d  at  159  mllUon.  ''^^^^^IJ}'':^! 
Hour  "  a  production  In  conjunction  with  the 
Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge    (of 
^ich  ex-presldent  Elsenhower  Is  honorary 
Sa^an)    was   also   a   resounding  success 
under  Schick  sponsorship.  Through    ts  ap- 
nearance  In  the  top  twenty  markets,  13  mll- 
Uon vtewera  were  reached  with  Schick  prod- 
uct  sales  messages. 

Another    Schick    special.    "Hitler    In   Ha- 


vana "  the  recipient  of  12  awards,  produced 
by  The  Information  CouncU  of  the  Americas 
(INC A)  compares  scenes  from  Hitler's  Nazi 
Germany  with  film  smuggled  out  of  Castro  s 
Communist  Cuba.  INCA's  president  Is  Dr. 
Alton  Ochsner.  of  the  Ochsner  Clinic  In  New 
Orleans,  a  renowned  siu-geon  who  Is  a  Di- 
rector of  Schick.  .    .„„ 

It  Is  our  hope  that  all  of  our  advertising 
taught  something,  as  well  as  entertained. 

Attitudes  and  beUefs  as  well  as  information 
are  involved  when  lasting  and  meaningful 
learning  occurs.  Attitudes  are  more  readily 
taught  indirectly  than  directly.  It  is,  there- 
fore, important  to  dramatize  the  Important 

points.  ,. 

Dramatization  capitalizes  on  the  creativity 
and  Imagination  of  those  you  are  trying  to 
reach.  Young  people  especially  like  to  emu- 
late, mimic,  act  out  and  play  roles.  Through 
dramatic  activities,  attitudes  are  developed 
and  strengthened. 

We  must  recognize  that  young  people  need 
adult  approval  of  their  actions  and  decisions, 
even  though  adolescents  are  more  Influenced 
by  their  peers,  than  by  either  parents  or 
teachers.  If  you  accept  this  teen-age  procliv- 
ity you  will  direct  your  teaching  toward  fa- 
vorable acceptance  by  the  peer  leaders.  Also 
do  not  forget  the  great  Importance  of  such 
key  adults  as  the  coach  or  a  successful 
alumnus. 

YOUTH  LOSES  FArrH  IN  BUSINESS 

It  is  extremely  Important  to  speak  to 
youth.  Religious  and  civic  leaders,  both  lib- 
eral and  conservative,  have  noted  that  Amer- 
ican youngsters  are  experimenting  with  mari- 
juana LSD.  and  other  drugs  In  alarming 
numbers,  often  citing  adult  "hyprocrlsy"  In 
cigarette  and  alcohol  advertising  as  a  Justi- 
fication. However,  confidence  in  our  system 
Is  undermined  If  we  expose  an  evil,  and  then 
do  nothing  practical  to  remedy  the  problem. 
The  cigarette  cancer  statistics  and  the  In- 
effective warning  In  small  type.  Is  a  prime 
example  of  this  advertising  of  a  "capltalUtlc 

evil " 

The  widespread  disillusionment  with  busi- 
ness has  begun  to  extend  relentlessly  to  other 
Institutions.  A  whole  generation  is  express- 
ing Its  distrust  of,  and  distaste  for.  adult 
standards  by  estabUshlng  a  subculture  of  1^ 
own  Thus  a  wedge  of  suspicion  is  magnified 
to  create  a  widening  spilt  which  now  threat- 
ens the  basic  standards  upon  which  the 
whole  country  Is  founded. 

Marxism  U  the  alternative  usually  offered. 

THE  MARXISTS 

ProhlbltlonUts  believe  If  you  outlaw  alco- 
hol there  will  be  no  alcoholism.  Karl  Marx 
said  that  the  profit  motive,  the  basis  of  the 
capitalist  system,  causes  greed.  The  Com- 
mimUts  believe  that  the  profit  motive  brings 
out  the  worst  In  man.  and  that  the  solution 
la  to  outlaw  capitalism.  "The  law  of  life  Is 
the  warring  of  contradictions,  with  growth  as 
Its  consequence."— Marx.  WhUe  It  may  be 
true  that  the  profit  motive  excites  some  peo- 
ple to  do  anything  for  money  and  leads  to 
abuses,  greed  Is  self-destructive  and  finally 
leads  to  bankruptcy  as  It  blinds  a  person  to 
the  Interests  of  his  customers. 

The  profit  motive  does  not  over-stimulate 
most  people.  Instead  It  motivates  thenn  to 
work  effectively,  and  combats  laziness  which 
18  a  major  problem  for  many.  Purthermore, 
Communism  U  no  solution  as  It  Is  the  politi- 
cal expression  of  greed— total  theft.  Com- 
munUts  monopolize  everything— speech,  ac- 
tions, thoughts— not  merely  money. 

FREE  SPEECH  IS  STILL  OPERATTVE  IN  AMERICA 

Therefore  it  remains  within  our  PO^er  to 
influence  actions  and  thoughts.  One  of  the 
most  powerful  ways  Is  wltii  advertising.  Un- 
fortunately, all  too  many  advertisers  Ignore 
the  opportunity. 

Others,  who  know  perfecHy  we  1  how  to 
promote  their  products  profitably,  lapse  Into 
amateur  verbiage  when  they  try  to  project 
social  values. 
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They  forget,  for  instance,  the  distinction 
between  building  attitudes,  which  Is  highly 
complex,  and  listing  facts   which  oiien  isn't 

ActtiAlly,  attitudes  are  much  easier  to  sell 
than  straight  facts.  Selling  a  fact  might  be 
compared  to  the  difficulty  of  walking  a  cow 
In  a  straight  line  down  a  country  road.  In- 
stead a  boy  easily  moves  the  cow  In  a  general 
direction  by  the  prod  of  a  stick  on  one  side 
and  then  on  the  other  Entire  herds  of  thou- 
sands of  cattle  have  been  mo%ed  across  sev- 
eral states  by  a  relatively  few  cowboys  The 
cattle  were  kept  moving  in  a  general  direc- 
tion. The  cattle  probably  thought  that  they 
were  Just  moving  from  one  place  to  another 
to  find  better  grazing.  They  never  realized 
that  they  were  headed  for  stock  yards 

It  would  have  been  Impossible  to  move 
them  In  a  straight  line  without  a  million 
cowboys. 

Remember — attitudes  are  more  readily 
taught  Indirectly  than  directly  Rather  than 
be  lashed  by  the  cowboys  the  cattle  head 
away  from  them — In  the  same  way.  some  peo- 
ple are  afraid  to  publicly  support  their  own 
sons  In  Vietnam  They  are  running  away  from 
something  negative,  not  to-rard  anything 
positive. 

Similarly,  thousands  of  human  beings 
have  been  herded  by  a  few  professionals  into 
the  streets  of  America.  The  motive  Is  fear  of 
war,  rather  than  love  of  peace.  The  simple 
fact  Is,  that  they  are  actually  prolonging  the 
war  abroad  by  encouraging  our  enemies;  and 
promoting  conflict  at  home,  by  Inviting  vio- 
lent elements  to  argue. 

The  Irony  Is  astonlahlng. 

While  riots  rage  In  the  street,'?,  while  build- 
ings bum  to  the  ground,  while  murders 
multiply,  scores  of  advertisers  seem  deter- 
mined to  Ignore  It.  Despite  the  fact  that  their 
dollars  are  paying  to  promote  the  vicious 
tirades  of  a  troupe  of  assassins,  they  go  on 
dumping  their  customers'  and  shareholders' 
dollars  Into  the  attack  upon  themselves. 

The  conclusion  Is  Inescapable: 

Advertisers  have  a  social  reponslblllty.  as 
well  as  a  corporate  duty.  Since  the  dollars 
they  spend  support  statements  by  others,  the 
advertiser  has  not  only  a  right— but  a  duty — 
to  know  who  is  saying  what,  with  his  share- 
holders money. 

Substantial  advertising  can  help  legitimize 
the  most  unsavory  editorial  content  Ram- 
parts, the  Nihilist  magazine  which  has  cam- 
paigned to  discredit  the  CIA,  is  a  case  In 
point.  Displayed  on  their  back  cover  Is  an 
ad  which  appears  at  first  glance  to  be  a 
General  Motors  Insertion  Upon  close  Inspec- 
tion, it  turns  out  to  be  sponsored  by  a  small 
car  leasing  company  In  the  East  On  another 
occasion.  Ramparts  gave  an  air  line  Its 
back  page  free,  for  three  ls;-iues 

Thus  does  advertising  camouflage  editorial 
content. 

It  Is  high  time-  today  not  t^jniorrow— for 
advertisers  to  demand  that  media  live  up  to 
their  responsibilities 

A  free  press  means  Just  that  If  a  few  face- 
less, nameless  slanderers  have  the  right  to 
promote  drugs,  ridicule  rellelon.  rationalize 
racism,  endorse  anarchv  legitimize  Ilea  and 
generally  d-grade  and  destroy  our  .society: 
then  the  majorltv  of  honorable  advertisers 
and  responsible  reporters  have  a  right  to  re- 
taliate. 

We  at  Schick  are  proud  to  have  fought  for 
what  we  believe  But  we  are  prouder  still  to 
have  each  of  you  f1-.^htlng  beside  us 

So  to  the  award  winners,  my  warmest  grati- 
tude and  slncerest  compliments  for  a  Job 
well  done.  And  to  the  guests  and  well-wishers 
here  today,  my  deepest  gratitude  for  your 
solid  support  and  con.stan'.-,- 


FUTURE  US  TRADE  POLICY— TES- 
TIMONY OF  DAVID  ROCKEFELLER, 
PRESIDENT,  CHASE  MANHATTAN 
BANK 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  Invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  out- 


standing testimony  given  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  on  July  20 
by  David  Rockefeller,  president  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  on  the  subject 
of  future  US  trade  policy.  The  Joint 
Economic  Committee  on  that  day  con- 
cluded 6  days  of  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject, during  which  it  heard  from  some 
of  the  most  outstanding  Government, 
business,  and  academic  leaders  in  the 
countrj'.  The  chainnan  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  Repre- 
sentative Hale  Boccs,  deserv  es  to  be  com- 
mended for  organizing  these  hearings. 

Mr.  Rockefeller's  testimony  will  be 
most  valuable  to  the  committee's  con- 
sideration and  recommendations  regard- 
ing future  U.S.  trade  policy. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  Mr. 
Rockefellers  suggestion  that  the  United 
States  reconsider  its  attitude  toward  the 
feasibility  of  regional  free  trade  orga- 
nizations in  which  the  United  States  it- 
self would  be  a  member,  specifically,  a 
Canadian-United  States  free  trade  area, 
an  arrangement  which  in  time  might  in- 
clude Great  Britain,  Mexico,  and  other 
countries. 

For  some  tinie  I  have  favored  a  care- 
ful examination  of  such  a  free  trade  area, 
and  I  am  a  member  of  a  committee  which 
is  now  doing  just  that.  I  am  verj*  much 
pleased  that  Mr.  Rockefeller,  based  on 
independent  evidence  available  to  him. 
has  come  to  a  position  similar  to  mine 
on  this  question. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  statement 
given  by  Mr  Rockefeller  before  the  Joint 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  bv  David  Rockefeller.  President. 

THE     Chase     Manhattan     B*nk.     Before 

Joint     SvBro.MMiTTEE     on     Foreign     Eco- 

Ni\tic  Policy.  Washington.  July  20.  1967 

Mr  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Subcom- 
nUf.ee  For  the  record,  my  n.\me  is  David 
Rockefeller.  I  am  President  and  Chairman 
of  the  E.xecutlve  Committee  of  Ttie  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank. 

I  appreciate  very  much.  Indeed,  the  Invi- 
tation to  appear  before  a  group  which,  in 
iny  opinion.  Is  contributing  significantly  to 
better  public  understanding  of  United  States 
trade  p>C)Iicles  In  the  wake  of  the  most 
sweeping  LarirT  reductions  In  the  history  of 
mtematonal  trade 

The  subject  that  engages  your  attention 
also  holds  specl.ij  Interest  for  me  for  two 
re;isons;  first,  because  It  Is  so  directly  rele- 
vant to  what  I  regard  as  the  major  chal- 
lenges of  our  time;  second,  because  a  good 
p^LTt  of  my  owi^  life  has  been  devoted  to 
studying  various  aspects  of  world  trade, 
though  I  hasten  to  add  that  I  .issert  no  claim 
whatever  to  expert  knowledge  in  this  enor- 
niously  ci-.mplex  iirei 

Over  the  past  two  weeks,  you  have  heard 
testimony  from  a  number  of  Illustrious  wlt- 
iie.sses  about  the  Impact  of  the  world-wide 
lowering  of  tirtfts  At  this  early  date,  ajiy 
technical  evaluation  of  the  over  6  000  U  S. 
tariff  changes  Is  impossible  and  mu.^t  await 
detailed  analysis  But  a  good  guess  might 
be  that  as  a  direct  result  of  the  Kennedy 
Round.  U  .S  exports  and  Imports  will  rise  by 
around  5'.  with  the  gain  spread  over  a 
perlcKl  uf  five  years  or  more 

This  relatively  mtxlest  percentage  Impact 
translates  Into  an  Increase  of  cloee  to  (3 
billion  In  total  US.  foreign  trade.  So  you  can 
readily  see  what  It  could  bring  In  terms  of 


e.xport  opportunities  as  well  as  somewhat 
stlifer  import  competition.  In  some  Instances, 
KUbsUmtlal  adjustments  may  be  required 
For  this  reason,  I  fully  support  President 
Johnson's  proposal  to  Improve  the  adjust- 
ment assistance  provisions  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act,  so  that  both  industry  and  labor 
will  And  it  easier  to  obtain  prompt  and 
adequate  aid  If  adversely  affected  by  the  tartll 
cuts. 

The  great  promise  of  the  Kennedy  Round, 
as  I  s?e  It.  is  the  effective  increase  In  ei- 
port  opportunities  brought  about  by  the 
reciprocal  reductions  In  foreign  tariffs.  I  feel 
strongly  that  U.S.  businessmen  should  ap- 
proach the  results  In  this  affirmative  manner, 
seeking  to  supply  new  foreign  markets  rather 
than  worrying  about  greater  lmpi>rt  compe- 
tition at  home.  And,  It  seems  to  me,  the  ex- 
panded opportunities  for  additional  sales 
abroad  should  outweigh  any  adverse  Import 
competition,  resulting  in  a  net  benefit  to  our 
balance  of  payments. 

For  one  thing,  the  roughly  reciprocal  tarl3 
reductions  should  assist  U.S.  trade  more  than 
that  of  Western  Europe  if  only  because  we 
stiirt  out  from  the  competitive  advantage 
of  running  a  substantial  trade  surplus- 
something  on  the  order  of  $4  billion  this  year. 
Even  If  U  S.  Imports  were  to  Increase  by  a 
larger  percentage  than  exports,  our  trade 
balance  could  Improve. 

The  Kennedy  Round  tariff  cuts  will  reduce 
the  Inherently  discriminatory  Impact  of  the 
European  trade  blocs  Eight  years  ago.  when 
Eur<;pean  countries  began  to  eliminate  tariffs 
among  themselves,  exporting  from  the  United 
.States  became  relatively  more  difficult.  But 
the  lower  the  external  tariffs  of  the  European 
trade  blocs,  the  smaller  will  be  their  dis- 
criminatory Impact.  Indeed,  the  major  reason 
President  Kennedy  proposed  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  In  1961,  you  will  recall,  was  to 
reduce  the  European  Common  Market's  di- 
versionary effect  on  world  trade.  This  goal 
has  been  largely  accomplished  In  Industrial, 
If  not  In  agricultural,  products. 

In  looking  ahead,  one  might  suppose  that 
another  round  of  International  tariff  nego- 
tiations could  provide  a  still  further  boost 
to  world  trade,  and  that  U.S.  policy  should 
continue  to  pursue  the  goal  of  multilateral 
tariff  reductions. 

However.  I  suspect  that  the  Kennedy 
Round  Is  likely  to  be  the  last  such  world- 
wide tariff-cutting  session  for  .some  time, 
rhe  Geneva  negotiations — long  drawn  out 
and  often  acrinionlou.s  as  they  were — Indi- 
cated there  would  be  little  further  .scope  for 
another  similar  exercise  soon.  Tariff  levels 
are  now  quite  low.  averaging  an  estimated 
8',  on  industrial  products  in  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe.  So  furtiier  cuts 
would  probably  provide  a  comparatively 
smaller  overall  stimulus  to  trade  than  the 
present  reduction. 

What's  more,  new  reductions  In  the  re- 
maining tariffs  could  prove  more  difficult  to 
secure  These  tariffs  often  constitute  Im- 
portant special  protection,  with  strong  do- 
ine.stic  Interests  opposing  any  further  cuts. 
In  addition,  there  could  well  be  an  absolute 
resistance  on  the  part  of  regional  trade 
blocs — both  in  Western  Europe  and  else- 
where -  to  preserve  at  least  minimal  external 
tariffs  since  preferential  tre.itment  within 
the  blocs  was  the  main  Incentive  for  their 
esUiblishment  in  the  first  place. 

My  feeling,  therefore.  Is  that  additional 
general  tariff  reductions  along  the  lines  of 
the  recent  Kennedy  Round  are  not  in  the 
cards.  To  be  sure,  further  progress  in  tariff- 
cutting  can  and  should  be  made.  I  am  very 
much  in  favor  of  providing  the  Government 
with  some  type  of  negotiating  authority  to 
carry  out  minor  adjustments.  This  could  In- 
clude possible  elimination  of  so-called  nuis- 
ance tariffs — those  which  are  already  below 
2'~c  and  which  serve  only  to  Increase  admin- 
istrative costs.  But  no  new  general  tariff 
reductions  seem  feasible  In  the  foreseeable 
future. 
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ThU  means  that  after  six  rounds  of  GATT 
negoUatlons  since  the  Second  World  War, 
05  trade  policy  will  most  likely  face  In  the 
vears  ahead  a  completely  different  set  of 
Mllcy  Issues  from  those  of  the  past.  In  my 
view,  three  of  these  issues  merit  special 
attention. 

First,  the  problem  of  non-tariff  barriers 
which,  after  the  Kennedy  Round,  remain  the 
most  serious  obstacles  to  trade  expansion. 
Second,  the  demand  of  many  less  developed 
countries  for  some  kind  of  preferential  tariff 
treatment. 

Third,  the  ■pattern  of  U.S.  trade  relations 
vith  Canada,  a  particularly  compelling  issue 
In  view  of  the  steady  expansion  of  regional 
trade  arrangements  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

In  the  area  of  non-tariff  barriers,  some 
headway  was  made  In  the  Kennedy  Roimd. 
most  notably  the  successful  negotiation  of 
an  antl-dumplng  code,  and  modification  of 
certain  European  trade  restrictions  as  part 
of  the  agreement  to  eliminate  the  American 
Selling  Price  valuation  of  some  chemical 
imports.  But  other  Important  non-tariff  har- 
riers remain  as  Impediments  to  trade.  For 
instance,  these  are  the  European  border 
taxes  which  are  levied  against  Imports  as 
an  offset  to  domestic  sales  taxes  and  which 
are  refunded  to  European  exporters  on  the 
grounds  that  such  taxes  are  not  Imposed  In 
foreign  markets. 

Though  this  practice  of  offset  and  re- 
fund Is  sanctioned  under  GATT.  I  must  con- 
fess to  considerable  misgivings  over  the  prin- 
ciple and  Us  practical  validity.  European 
countries  derive  a  major  part  of  their  rev- 
enue from  sales  taxes  at  each  stage  of  the 
manufacturing  and  distribution  process, 
while  income  taxes  are  relatively  less  im- 
portant. In  the  United  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  overwhelming  part  of  business  tax- 
ation Is  In  the  form  of  Income  taxes.  Thus, 
contrary  to  European  manufacturers,  Ameri- 
can businessmen  cannot  claim  part  of  their 
tax  liability  as  export  refunds. 

Other  Important  non-tariff  barriers  are 
differential  government  procurement  poli- 
cies with  respect  to  local  and  foreign  prod- 
ticts:  import  quotas,  particularly  In  agricul- 
tural trade;  various  domestic  subsidies  or 
government  pricing  policies  that  affect  In- 
ternational competitiveness;  and  customs 
Taluatlons  and  practices.  Just  how  many 
such  non-tariff  barriers  exist,  and  in  what 
ways  they  may  affect  International  competi- 
tiveness, we  know  only  Incompletely. 

I  understand  that  Amb.assador  Roth's  of- 
fice is  preparing  to  undertake  a  detailed 
study  of  the  whole  complex  of  non-tariff 
barriers.  "Hils  Is  absolutely  necessary  before 
the  next  .<:tep — a  reciprocal  dismantling  of 
such  barriers — can  be  contemplated.  There 
U  a  persistent  feeling  that  Western  Europe's 
non-tariff  barriers  pose  a  greater  obstacle  to 
trade  expansion  than  our  own.  But  I  dont 
think  we  really  know  all  the  facts,  and  the 
speciflc  problem  of  border  taxes  would  seem 
to  require  a  thorough  re-thlnklng.  In  my 
opinion.  It  would  not  make  much  sense  to 
push  for  further  tariff  reductions  without 
first  making  some  progress  In  reducing  the 
more  prohibitive  non-tariff  barriers. 

A  second  major  Issue  confronting  U.S. 
trade  policy  In  the  years  ahead  will  be  the 
developing  countries'  demand  for  preferen- 
tial tariff  treatment  on  manufactured  goods. 
Britain  grants  t.arlff  preferences  to  member 
nations  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Com- 
mon Market  has  concluded  special  arrange- 
mente  with  the  French-speaking  African 
countries.  This  means,  for  Instance,  that* 
many  of  our  Latin  American  and  Asian 
friends  find  themselves  at  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage when  exporting  to  the  large  Euro- 
pean markets. 

There  Is  a  real  question  in  my  mind 
whether  we  have  not  rejected  out  of  hand 
an  Important  means  of  aiding  the  less  de- 
veloped   countries.    For    political,    economic 
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and  moral  reasons,  the  United  States  An 
not  afford  to  see  a  continued  widening  of 
the  gap  between  the  Indxistrlal  and  th#  less 
developed  nations.  The  twenty  or  so  lAdus- 
trlal  nations  with  one-fifth  of  the  free 
world's  population  produce  and  enjoy  one- 
half  of  the  world's  wealth.  In  contrast,  the 
developing  nations  with  half  the  world's 
population  account  for  barely  one-sixth  of 
the  total  output.  Per  capita  Income  In  the 
developing  countries  ranges  from  a  quarter 
to  a  half  dollar  a  day. 

To  bring  about  a  better  balance  will  re- 
quire massive  economic  and  technical  aid. 
It  Is  Increasingly  clear  that  the  Job  Is  much 
too  big  for  the  United  States  alone,  and 
especially  that  It  cannot  be  done  by  Gov- 
ernment aid  alone.  Additional  support  could 
well  come  from  some  form  of  preferential 
tariff  system,  especially  since  this  would 
Involve  self-help, 

I  am  fan:Ullar,  of  course,  with  the  chief 
objections  that  have  been  raised  against 
tariff  preferences  for  developing  countries. 
It  has  been  said  that  a  two-tiered  tariff  sys- 
tem would  be  costly  to  administer;  that  Its 
benefits  would  be  slight  that  outright  finan- 
cial aid  would  be  more  appropriate  than  a 
tariff  subsidy;  and  that,  in  any  case,  tariff 
preferences  would  violate  the  OATT  princi- 
ples of  reciprocity  and  nondiscrimination. 

While  these  points  may  have  some  plausi- 
bility, they  disregard,  I  think,  a  number  of 
persuasive  arguments  on  the  other  side.  The 
preferential  tariff  systems  of  the  Conunon 
Market  and  Great  Britain  show  that  the 
added  administrative  cost  Is  bearable.  To 
what  extent  the  developing  countries  could 
expand  their  exports  of  manufactures  Is  ad- 
mittedly an  open  question,  but  as  Professor 
Harry  Johnson  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
has  pointed  out,  tariff  preferences  might 
well  exercise  a  powerful  Influence  In  expand- 
ing export  earnings  and  promoting  indus- 
trialization. And  while  financial  aid  might  be 
the  preferred  form  of  assistance,  the  current 
controversy  over  the  Foreign  Aid  bill  Is  not  a 
very  reassuring  sign  for  Increased  support 
from  this  source.  In  my  view,  preferential 
tariffs  are  a  form  of  aid,  and  all  additional 
aid  is  urgently  needed  to  bridge  the  omi- 
nously widening  gap  between  the  Industrial 
and  the  backward  nations. 

The  most  desirable  approach,  as  I  see  it, 
would  be  for  otir  own  Government  to  take 
up  this  problem  with  the  Governments  of 
other  Industrial  nations  and  try  to  persuade 
them  to  Join  us  In  granting  tariff  prefer- 
ences to  all  the  less  developed  countries. 
Only  If  all  Industrial  nations  treat  all  de- 
veloping nations  equally  can  we  preserve 
the  substance  of  the  Important  GATT  prin- 
ciple of  non-discrimlnatlon. 

A  third  major  issue  of  U.S.  trade  policy 
In  the  coming  years,  as  I  see  it.  will  be 
the  course  of  U.S.  trade  relations  with 
Canada. 

Our  neighbors  to  the  north  are  our  most 
Important  trading  partners  Just  as  we  are 
theirs.  The  volimie  of  Canadlan-U.S.  trade 
amounted  to  some  $12  billion  last  year, 
representing  about  60%  of  all  Canadian 
exports  and  25%  of  all  U.S,  foreign  sales.  It 
follows  that  continued  expansion  of  Cana- 
dlan-U.S. trade  is  essential  for  the  continued 
growth  of  both  countries'  foreign  trade.  To 
this  end,  the  two  may  wish  to  reduce  trade 
barriers  between  themselves,  and  could 
probably  find  ways  to  negotiate  a  mutually 
advantageous  bargain.  Nonetheless,  any 
such  potentially  beneficial  agreement  would 
run  counter  to  the  most-favored-natlon 
principle  as  enunciated  in  GATT.  unless  such 
a  bilateral  dismantling  of  trade  barriers  were 
part  and  parcel  of  a  formal  process  to  estab- 
lish a  free  trade  area. 

With  most  countrlea  In  Western  Europe 
and  Latin  America  now  members  of  regional 
trade  blocs,  I  think  It  Is  essential  that  we 
reconsider  the  fcaslblUty  of  working  toward 


regional  free  trade  arrangements  of  our  own. 
Thus,  I  would  urge  this  distinguished  Sub- 
committee to  take  a  fresh  look  at  Canadlan- 
US.  trade  relations,  with  a  view  to  estab- 
lishing a  Canadlan-U.S.  Free  Trade  Area. 
Such  a  plan  might  in  time  Include  other 
countries  as  well— Great  Britain,  for  one,  if 
Common  Market  membership  should  again 
prove  elusive,  and  Mexico  once  her  industry 
was  able  to  compete  on  an  equal  footing  In 
the  North  American  market. 

The  most  far-reaching  change  in  world 
trade  patterns  In  the  post-war  period  has 
been  the  emergence  of  regional  trading 
blocs— EEC  and  EFTA  In  Europe.  LAPTA 
and  CACM  In  Latin  America.  For  both  po- 
litical and  economic  reasons,  we  have  con- 
sistently supported  the  formation  of  these 
regional  trade  groups — and  these  groupings 
have  contributed  Immeasurably  to  the  eco- 
nomic strength  and  stability  of  the  free 
world.  At  the  same  time,  however.  It  is  Im- 
portant to  recognize  that  the  formation  of 
regional  blocs  tends  to  reduce  the  inter- 
national competitiveness  of  U.S.  exports, 
that  negotiations  become  more  difficult 
when  trading  blocs  are  Involved,  and  that 
the  principle  of  most-favored-natlon  treat- 
ment Is  a  suitable  vehicle  for  reducing  trade 
barriers  only  so  long  as  all  countries  are 
willing  and  able  to  make  reciprocal  conces- 
sions. Canada  and  the  U.S.  may  no  longer 
be  able  to  expand  their  trade  outside  North 
America  as  rapidly  as  they  have  In  the  past. 
Under  these  circumstances,  It  Is  my  view 
that  we  must  seriously  re-examlne  whether 
Canada  and  the  U.S.  should  not  move  to- 
ward establishment  of  a  Free  Trade  Area 
of  their  own. 

As  I  see  it,  the  Kennedy  Round's  success 
was  an  encouraging  outgrowth  of  our  pur- 
suit of  multilateral  and  reciprocal  tariff  re- 
ductions over  three  decades.  But  while  tar- 
iffs have  come  down  substantially,  numer- 
ous non-tariff  barriers  remain  as  serious 
hindrances  to  trade  expansion.  Their  reduc- 
tion and  eventual  elimination  require  a 
somewhat  different  approach  to  Interna- 
tional trade  negotiations,  as  do  the  Issues  of 
tariff  preferences  for  the  developing  coun- 
tries and  future  patterns  of  Canadlan-U.S. 
trade. 

I  am  strongly  convinced  that  we  should 
continue  to  be  a  firm  supporter  of  GATT. 
But  while  giving  It  our  full  backing,  we 
can  still  accomplish  some  of  the  other  ob- 
jectives I  have  outlined.  At  this  stage  In  the 
continuing  process  of  trade  liberalization, 
tariff  preferences  and  regional  arrangements 
may  well  prove  the  most  effective  route  to 
further  progress. 


MAKING  THE  FREEDOM  OF  INFOR- 
MATION ACT  A  LIVING  REALITY 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
4,  1967,  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
became  effective,  1  year  after  its  approv- 
al. Despite  the  small  amount  of  publicity 
given  to  the  new  law,  I  think  that  it  i^ 
potentially  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  legislation  passed  last  year,  for 
it  establishes  the  public's  right  of  access 
to  all  nonsensitive  information  residing 
with  the  Federal  Government.  I  say  that 
the  law  is  potentially  important:  until 
we  see  how  it  is  administered,  we  will 
not  know  if  it  is  really  effective,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  our  responsibility  in  the 
Congress  to  make  certain  that  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  does  what  it  is 
intended  to  do — that  it  makes  the  Fed- 
eral Government  more  orderly  and  less 
secret  in  its  operation.  For  this  reason, 
Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  speak 
briefly  on  the  importance  of  free  access 
to  information  to  the  American  system 
of  government,  and  I  would  like  to  urge 
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the  Federal  agencies  to  live  up  to  the 
spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  the 
Oovemment  should  freely  give  out  In- 
formation requested  by  the  public  and 
by  the  press.  Rrst.  a  democracy  can 
function  well  only  If  the  voters  are  aware 
of  the  policies  and  actions  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Put  very  simply,  the  public  has 
a  right  to  know  what  its  Government  is 
doing.  As  Turner  Catledge.  executive  edi- 
tor of  the  New  York  Times,  has  said: 

Information  freely  sought,  freely  given. 
freely  received  and  freely  used  is  the  very 
Ufeblood  of  freedom  Itaelf. 

Second,  the  public  generally  relies  on 
the  press  for  Information  rather  than 
seeking  It  directly  from  the  Government. 
If  the  Oovemment  refuses  to  give  non- 
sensitive  information  to  the  press.  It  Is 
refusing  to  Inform  the  public.  Too  often 
in  the  past,  restrictions  on  Information 
given  to  the  press  have  made  exclusive 
stories  and  leaks  seem  much  too  sig- 
nificant. 

Third,  unnecessary  secrecy  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  only  lead  to  public 
distrust  and  suspicion,  which  are  detri- 
mental to  the  operation  of  the  Oovem- 
ment. 

Finally,  the  rights  of  a  citizen  dealing 
with  the  Oovemment  can  be  protected 
only  if  he  has  access  to  adequate  infor- 
mation. Redtape,  impubllshed  rules,  and 
obscure  procedures  can  defeat  many  citi- 
zens trying  to  cope  with  the  bureaucracy. 
The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  will 
give  Oovemment  officials  a  guide  as  to 
what  may  legitimately  be  called  confi- 
dential while  giving  the  public  an  en- 
forceable right  of  access  to  Information. 
The  law  establishes  the  public's  right  to 
full  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the 
Oovemment.  It  provides  for  court  action 
to  require  compliance  with  the  law  In 
what  I  would  expect  to  be  the  rare  in- 
stances of  refusal  to  supply  the  requested 
information. 

In  these  three  provisions  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  differs  sharply  with 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  of 
1946.  which  It  amends.  Under  the  old 
act  the  administrative  agencies  could 
withhold  information  "for  good  cause 
found."  Experience  has  proved  that  good 
cause  can  always  be  found:  in  other 
words,  the  agencies  have  had  absolute 
discretion  In  deciding  what  information 
to  release  to  the  public. 

During  the  hearings  on  the  new  law, 
the  agencies  made  It  clear  that  they  did 
not  want  to  surrender  this  discretion. 
Almost  without  exception,  they  opposed 
the  new  legislation  on  the  groimds  that 
the  exemptions  listed  were  too  narrow, 
that  the  Government  would  be  swamped 
in  extra  paperwork,  and  that  too  much 
information  would  be  given  to  persons 
without  "proper"  reason  for  having  It. 

Now  that  the  bill  has  become  law,  I 
hope  that  the  attitude  of  the  agencies  will 
be  more  positive.  I  think  that  they  will 
find  that  the  exemptions  which  they  pre- 
viously considered  too  narrow  will  prove 
broad  enough  for  any  legitimate  purpose. 
In  my  opinion,  the  exemptions  may  be 
even  too  broad.  For  example,  one  exemp- 
tion covers  "trade  secrets  and  commer- 
cial or  financial   Information  obtained 


from  any  person  and  privileged  or  con- 
fidential." The  words  "privileged  "  and 
"confidential '  could  be  Interpreted  to 
cover  far  more  than  the  Congress  In- 
tended if  the  agencies  follow  the  letter 
but  not  the  spirit  of  the  law.  The  legis- 
lative history  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  makes  it  very  clear  that  Con- 
gress hi  tended  to  make  available  as  much 
Information  as  povssible. 

For  this  reason,  I  call  on  the  executive 
agencies  to  acknowledge  in  their  day-to- 
day operations  that  tlie  public  has  a  right 
to  know — a  right  which  is  as  basic  as  any 
Included  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  best 
interests  of  neither  the  agencies  nor  the 
public  are  served  by  unnecessary  secrecy 
in  the  operation  of  the  Government.  I 
hope  that  all  the  agencies  will  heed  the 
instruction  of  the  President  to  "every 
official  in  this  administration  to  cooper- 
ate to  this  end  and  to  make  information 
available  to  the  full  extent  consistent 
with  individual  privacy  and  with  the  na- 
tional interest."  As  the  Attorney  General 
stated  in  his  memorandum  on  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act: 

The  statute  imposes  on  the  executive 
bfiUich  an  afflrmatlve  obligation  to  adopt 
new  standards  and  practices  for  publication 
and  availability  of  information.  It  leaves  no 
doubt  that  disclosure  Is  a  transcendent  goal, 
yielding  only  to  such  compelling  considera- 
tions as  those  provided  for  in  the  exemptions 
of  t.ie  act 

If  properly  administered,  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  can  be  an  important 
guarantee  of  the  rights  of  a  citizen  In  his 
dealings  with  the  Federal  Government, 
for  the  act  establishes  as  law  the  premise 
that  the  busliie.ss  of  the  Government  is 
the  business  of  the  public. 


BIG  BROTHER 


Mr  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr  President, 
one  of  the  leading  newspapers  In  my 
State,  the  Springfield  Leader  and  Press, 
recently  published  a  devastating  edi- 
torial on  our  rush  toward  the  arms  of 
Big  Brother. 

The  editorial  is  done  in  a  semlhumor- 
ous  manner  but  the  -sting  Is  tremendous 

I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all 
and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
It  Is  really  a  call  to  action  to  us,  the  Con- 
gress. L^t  us  heed  It. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SrCH      A     PTJTT'RE 

Today's  baby  crop  Is  being  born  at  leaat 
40  years  too  late,  If  we  are  to  trust  the  word 
of  some  of  the  nation's  leading  educators 
and   scientists. 

Trust  them?  How  can  we  do  anything 
else — aren't  they  the  experts,  the  world's 
best  trained,  the  men  who  think  with  elec- 
tronic brains  and  who  are  nourished  on  the 
world's  only  surplus  crop,  statistic*? 

If  they  are  right— and  we  must  assume 
they  are — 

Kids  won't  be  able  to  sneak  anything  over 
on  the  squares  (their  parent*,  naturally); 
flaming  youth  won't  be  able  to  flame,  but 
will  sizzle  out  In  a  vast  sea  of  being  seen; 
and  there  will  be  no  sowing  of  wilds  oats — 
In  fact,  no  field  In  which  to  sow  them. 

Things  won't  be  much  better  for  the  hap- 
pily married  grownups,  either.  Theyll  have 
to  stay  happily  married — either  that  or  dis- 
solve their  marital  ties  and  bliss  before 
questing  for  new  love  or  mates 


The  angle  to  this  Is  there  will  be  no  love 
triangles,  no  extra-marital  affairs,  no  heart 
thumping  Infernally  In  the  human  chest- 
cheating  on  one's  spouse  will  be  out  for 
either  and  both  sexes. 

You  love  the  thought?  Well  don't  put  your 
love  on  paper — love  letters  will  be  out,  kaput, 
verboten.  unless  you're  willing  for  the  world 
to  know. 

Enough  to  make  one  go  get  drunk?  Well, 
don't  try  It,  Buster  of  the  Future.  If  you  do, 
your  family  friends,  the  world  will  know  it 
almost  as  soon  as  will  your  Maker.  Ther« 
win  be  no  such  thing  as  a  solitary  drunk- 
only  public  ones,  If  permitted. 

Even  If  the  prospects  are  enough  to  make 
one  turn  to  crime,  the  turn  will  be  short- 
lived—there  win  be  no  such  thing  as  an 
habitual  criminal  either. 

All  this  is  no  Joke — If  our  experts  are  right 
In  their  prognostications,  according  to  Dae- 
dalus, the  JournaJ  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  An  article,  "Toward  the 
Year  2000."  In  the  current  (July  10)  Issue  will 
tell  you  so — will  happily  expand  on  the  bad 
news  and  views  for  the  year  2000,  now  lesi 
than  40  years  hence. 

Marital  Infidelity?  What  husband  or  wife 
would  dare  risk  It,  knowing  full  well  that  he 
or  she  could  be — most  certainly  would  be. 
If  8usp)ected— under  constant  and  unwitting 
surveillance  every  minute  of  every  day? 

The  same  goes  for  drunks,  for  criminals, 
for  all  who  at  any  time  might  seek  to  tread 
a  devious  or  furtive  path. 

More  than  that,  the  world  will  be  so 
crowded  by  the  year  2000  there  will  be  little 
room  for  devious  or  furtive  paths,  and  science 
will  be  able  to  keep  one  under  the  merciless 
scrutiny  of  anyone  concerned^ 

"Man  can  now  .  .  .  conceal  microphones 
In  tie  pins,  observe  by  closed  circuit  televi- 
sion .  .  .  determine  the  contents  of  mall 
without  opening  It  .  .  ."  And  this  black  art 
la  only  In  Its  Infancy. 

But  It  will  be  easy  to  make  a  fortune  In 
that  overbrlght  day.  the  article  notes,  simply 
by  "providing  on  a  monthly,  weekly,  dally,  or 
even  hourly,  basis  a  room  of  one's  own" 
where  privacy  is  assured. 

The  catch  is  how  to  provide  such  a  room 
and  how  to  assure  such  real  privacy. 

But  the  article  ends  on  a  cheery  note: 
"Technology  will  continue  to  Improve." 

What  a  spying,  snooping,  sneaking,  tattle- 
tale  thought!  And  you  can  bet  It  will  be  true. 

Heaven  pity  those  kids  being  born  today- 
even   more  those   born  yesterday. 


July 
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TAXATION  OF  ADVERTISING 
INCOME 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
on  April  14  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
proposed  changes  in  Income  Tax  Regula- 
tions, sections  1.512  and  1.513.  The  new 
regulations.  If  adopted,  would  provide  for 
the  taxation  of  advertising  income  of 
publications  Issued  by  tax-exempt  orga- 
nizations as  unrelated  business  income. 

Hearings  were  conducted  in  Washing- 
ton from  July  18  through  July  20,  at 
which  time  Interested  parties  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  present  their  views.  I 
am  certain  that  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  received  letters  from  repre- 
sentatives of  organizations  In  their 
States  regarding  this  matter. 

Because  of  the  widespread  discussion 
of  the  impact  of  the  proposals  on  medi- 
cal associations,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the 
statement  presented  by  Dr.  Hector  W. 
Benolt,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Missouri 
State  Medical  Association,  concerning 
this  Issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 


ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

RicoRD,  as  follows: 

COMMENTS   OF  DR.   HECTOR   W.   Bn»orr.   Jr.. 

PIESIDENT  OF  THR   MiSSOtTRI   STAT*   MHHCAI, 

Association 

It  has  been  stated  by  others  tesUfylng  at 
this  hearing  that  the  pubUcaUons  of  tax- 
exempt  organlzaUons  offered  unfair  oom- 
oeUtlon  to  nonprofit  organlzaUons.  I  would 
Jubmlt  that  the  Missouri  State  Medical  As- 
loclatlon  Is  not  a  source  of  any  significant 
competition.  First  of  all,  aU  of  the  advertis- 
ing which  Is  done  In  our  Journal  Is  directed 
to  a  very  select  audience,  and  such  advertis- 
ing is  also  seen  In  other  Journals,  some  of 
which  may  be  the  product  of  specialty  pub- 
lishing houses  which  are  not  nonprofit. 

It  wa;,  stated  yesterday  that  the  type  of 
advertising  seen  In  non-taxable  publications 
was  also  seen  In  those  of  taxable  pubUca- 
Uons. It  would  not  appear,  therefore,  that  we 
In  any  way  threaten  or  compromise  the  abil- 
ity of  tax-paylnc  publications  to  obtain  ad- 
verUslng.   It   has   been   stated   In   the   Con- 
gressional Record  that  the  annual  Income 
from  advertising  comes  to  some   15  billion 
doUars  per  year,  and  that  the  income  from 
advertising    in   publications   of   tax-exempt 
organizations  constitutes  about  100  million 
dollars.  This  Is  approximately  7/100  per  cent 
of  the  total,  which  oould  hardly  be  classi- 
fied as  a  significant  source  of  competition. 
fair  or  otherwise.  The  »42,450  worth  of  ad- 
vertising  which    we   sold    last   year   for   our 
journal,  entitled  "Missouri  Medicine",  is  ex- 
emplified  "ly   the   last   three   copies   of   this 
journal,   which   I   wish   to  submit  for  your 
perusal  as  exhibit  1.  There  Is  not  one  ad- 
verUsement  In  any  of  these  JournaU  which  is 
not  directed   toward  the  doctor's  needa  In 
managing  his  patient*.  To   this   end,  thoy 
are  educational  and  are  therefore  aubttan- 
tially  related  to  the  purposes  foi  which  the 
Missouri    State    Medical    Association    enjoys 
exempt  status.  If  you  have  the  stomach  to 
read  many  of  these  advertisements,  you  will 
find  they  are  directed  purely  to  a  profes- 
sional audience  and  would   be  unlikely  to 
enhance  the  public  appeal  of  such  lay  pub- 
lications as  Atlantic  Monthly,  Look,  Life,  or 
the  Reader's  Digest.  Again,  I  say  this  type  of 
advertising    Is    not    competitive    with    those 
publications   who   are    promoting   the   pro- 
posed changes  In  Internal  Revenue  Service 
regulations. 

I  would  like,  at  this  time,  to  submit  Ex- 
hibit 2.  a  letter  from  Price  Waterhouse,  Inc., 
analyzing  our  potential  tax  obligations  If 
these  proposed  regulations  were  imple- 
mented. The  gain  from  taxation  of  our  ad- 
vertising revenue,  after  deductibles,  would  be 
about  $5,200  a  year.  The  resultant  deficit  to 
the  Mlssotirl  State  Medical  Association  would 
then  have  to  be  met  by  an  Increase  in  dues  of 
the  members  to  the  extent  of  approximately 
1150  per  member.  This  Increase  in  dues 
would  then,  of  course,  become  a  deductible 
Item  from  the  personal  Income  tax  of  the 
member  physicians.  Such  deduction  would 
reduce  the  net  gain  of  this  taxation  to  about 
$2,600  per  year. 

I  think  the  reasons  for  the  tax-exempt 
status  which  medical  societies  In  general  now 
enjoy  whether  they  be  national,  state,  or 
even  county  in  their  scope,  should  be  re- 
stated In  general  at  this  time.  These  seg- 
ments of  organized  medicine  provide  an  un- 
ending list  of  voluntary  services  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  health  care  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  The  members  of  such  organi- 
zations provide  without  recompense  advice 
and  the  manpower  to  Implement  programs  of 
city  and  county  health  authorities,  staffing 
of  free  clinics  and  hospitals,  advisory  roles  to 
state  departments  of  health  and  state  de- 
partments of  welfare,  to  the  regional  medi- 
cal programs  which  have  been  set  up  by  the 
federal  government  throughout  this  land, 
and  I  could  go  on  and  on  with  a  list  of  such 
services,  which  are  provided  Eolely  for  the 
betterment    of    the    people.    The    American 


people  enjoy  today,  and  have  for  years,  the 
highest  quaUty  of  health  care  known  to  man 
at  any  time,  anywhere.  The  ablUty  of  the 
physicians  of  this  country  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  many  advancements  m  medicine  and  to 
provide  this  continuing  Improved  health 
care  to  otur  people  demands  at  least  10  per 
cent  of  the  time  of  the  physicians  providing 
this  care.  The  two  larger  sources  of  this  con- 
tinual flow  of  information  to  the  physicians 
are  the  Journals  of  medical  societies  and 
specialty  Bocleties,  and  the  regular  attend- 
ance at  medical  meetings.  Without  the  help 
of  the  advertising  mcome  from  these  publi- 
cations and  the  mcome  of  exhibitors  at  these 
medical  meetings,  many  of  these  sources  of 
educational  Information  would  be  severely 
restricted,  even  indeed  in  many  instances, 
eliminated  entirely. 

For  example,  I  happen  to  be  president  of 
the  Kansas  City  Southwest  Clinical  Society, 
the  oldest  clinical  society  In  the  United 
States.  It  la  a  nonprofit  medical  society 
which  publishes  no  Journal.  However,  it  does 
put  on  an  annual  meeting  every  fall  which 
attracts  some  600  physicians  from  a  six- 
state  area  around  Kanaas  City.  The  annual 
meeting  rvms  three  days,  provldmg  as  many 
as  25  outstanding  dlatingulshed  guest  speak- 
ers from  all  over  the  country  to  present  the 
latest  medical  information  for  those  attend- 
ing. The  American  Academy  of  General  Prac- 
tice feels  that  this  program  Is  of  such  high 
quality  that  It  has  ascribed  25  post  graduate 
credlta  for  those  members  attending  this 
meeting,  toward  their  annual  requU-ement 
of  100  credlta  to  maintain  their  membership. 
If  the  Income  from  the  technical  exhibitors 
who  support  this  meeting  became  taxable, 
the  entire  organization  would  collapse  and 
a  meeting  of  demonstrated  value  to  the 
physicians  and  therefore  to  the  public, 
would  be  destroyed. 

I  therefore  strongly  advise  that  the  pro- 
posed regulations  are  not  In  the  best  inter- 
este  of  the  people  of  thla  country  and  urge 
that  they  not  be  Implemented.  If  this  advice 
be  disregarded,  I  respectfully  submit  the 
following  suggestion  as  "example  (7)"  to  the 
proposed  regulations,  Section  1.513-1,  as 
Exhibit  3. 


Suggestions  fob  "Exampl«  (7) "  to  Proposed 
Recwlations,  Bbction  1.613-1,  SuBMrrTED 

to   the   COMMISSIONEB   BT    MiSSOUKI   STATE 

Meoicai.  Association 

Example  (7) .  M.  a  medical  association 
exempt  under  Sec.  601(c)  8,  publishes  a 
monthly  Journal.  The  articles  and  editorial 
contenta  contribute  to  the  accomplishment 
of  ptirposea  for  which  exemption  is  granted 
the  association.  The  advertising  space  is  re- 
served almost  exclusively  to  the  use  by  drug 
and  supply  companies  of  producta  and  the 
use  of  such  drugs  and  producta  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  sick  and  disabled  thereby  aid- 
ing In  the  extension  of  medical  knowledge 
and  improvement  of  patient  care,  all  related 
to  the  purpose  or  function  constituting  the 
basis  for  exemption  of  the  association. 
Therefore,  the  Income  which  M  receives  from 
such  advertising  does  not  constltuta  gross 
mcome  from  the  conduct  of  unrelated  trade 
or  business.  At  M's  annual  meeting,  such 
drug  and  supply  companies  also  have  ex- 
hibit space  or  booths  for  which  rental  is 
charged  by  M  to  help  meet  expense  of  the 
meeting.  Such  exhibit  booths  are  not  used 
as  a  sales  facility,  but  for  the  acquainting 
of  the  physicians  attending  of  the  new  clini- 
cal uses  of  the  drugs  and  other  producta  In 
the  treatment  of  patlenta  and  the  care  of 
the  sick,  all  to  the  ptirpose  for  which  M  is 
granted  exemption.  Such  exhibit  booth  in- 
come does  not  constitute  Income  from  un- 
related trade  or  business. 


participating  in  an  Inspirational  experi- 
ence which  I  want  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues. I  helped  to  dedicate  the  Dr.  Dan- 
iel Hale  Reservoir  in  the  Brush  Creek 
watershed  project  at  Princeton,  W.  Va. 
I  was  happy  to  be  joined  at  this  cere- 
mony by  Dr.  Don  Williams,  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
The  reservoir  is  a  multipurpose  struc- 
ture which  will  be  used  for  a  water 
supply  for  Princeton,  flood  prevention, 
and    recreational    purposes.    Princeton 
plans  on  a  large  recreational  develop- 
ment aroimd  the  reservoir  which  con- 
tains about  550  million  gallons  of  water. 
The  dam  is  the  only  one  in  the  Brush 
Creek  flood  control  structure  which  will 
carry  the  name  of  a  person.  The  others 
are  identified  by  number.  The  dam  was  -. 
named  for  Dr.  Daniel  Hale,  a  Princeton 
physician,  to  honor  him  for  his  part  in 
the  development  of  the  project.  One  ol 
the  State's  leading  conservationists,  Hale 
has  been  the  key  figure  in  the  full  devel- 
opment of  the  entire  Brush  Creek  water- 
shed program  which  contains  three  mul- 
tipurpose impoundments.  Another  dam 
provides  water  for  the  Glenwood-Green 
Valley  area  In  addition  to  being  a  flood 
control  facility. 

The  Dr.  Hale  Reservoir  and  the  water 
transmission  lines  to  the  West  Virginia 
Water  Co.  plant  at  Princeton  were 
financed  by  a  loan  under  the  watershed 
program  from  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. Construction  of  the  reser- 
voir was  under  the  supervision  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service. 

Water  from  the  reservoir  is  Ijeing  sold 
to  the  water  company  for  resale  to  the 
company's  customers  in  Princeton.  Rec- 
reational facilities  at  the  Dr.  Hale 
Reservoir  will  Include  everything  but 
swimming.  Although  final  plans  for  the 
development  of  the  area  by  the  city  are 
incomplete,  it  is  expected  the  city  will 
eventually  own  one  of  the  best  picnic  and 
camping  areas  in  the  region.  The  reser- 
voir was  stocked  with  large  mouth  bass 
flngerlhigs  by  the  West  Virginia  Divi- 
sion of  Game  and  Pish  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources.   , 


WATERSHED  INSPIRATION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  July  1,  I  had  the  privilege  of 


COMMUNTTT    DEVELOPMENT 

The  Brush  Creek  watershed  project 
has  become  the  prime  mover  behind  an 
effective  community  development  pro- 
gram. Until  the  project  got  under  way 
In  1959,  damaging  floods  with  Increas- 
ing frequency  plagued  the  area.  Years  of 
destruction  of  vegetative  cover  of  this 
mountainous  watershed — due  to  mining, 
lumbering,  and  agriculture — led  to  a 
decadent  situation.  Frequent  Inundation 
of  residential  and  business  areas  pre- 
vailed, with  water  and  sediment  damage 
to  homes,  gardens,  farms,  streets,  and 
roads.  A  single  flood  would  cause  as  much 
as  $500,000  damage.  Community  leaders 
decided  to  see  what  could  be  done. 

Two  Federal  agencies  were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  help,  but  the  community  itself 
would  have  to  bear  much  of  the  cost. 
The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  con- 
structed a  major  channel  to  help  chart 
the  course  of  surplus  water  through  the 
flood  plain.  Other  areas,  both  in  the  val- 
leys and  in  the  hills,  needed  protection 
that  a  small  watershed  project  could 
provide. 

In  the  Princeton-Brush  Creek  Valley 
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the  annual  benefits  from  watershed  de-  tain-Dominion  resource  planning  proj-  The    magnitude    of    a    problem    only 

velopment  already  exceed  the  prorated  ect.  This  area  includes  two  counties  in  strengthens  his  determination.  A  nega- 

annual   costs,    and    with    the   excellent  West  Virginia,  and  three  adjoining  coun-  tive  reply  simply  spurs  him  on  to  greater 

climate  and  scenery  a  once  blighted  rural  ties    in    Virginia.   As   chairman   of    the  efforts.  West  Virginia  is  indeed  fortunate 

community  comes  to  life  with  a  new  en-  steering  committee  of  the  project.  Dr.  to  have  him  as  a  citizen. 

vlronment  under  Dr.  Hale's  leadership.  Hale  has  organized   planning  commit-  Following  is  a   list  of  miscellaneous 

coMMi-NiTY  LEADEBSHip  tees  lu    thc  areas  of  recreation,  public  facts  the  local  sponsors  assembled  for  the 

Dr  Hale  has  for  many  years  been  In-  health,  agriculture,  forcstr>',  and  water  dedication  about  the  Brush  Creek  wa- 

terested    In    community    Improvement,  conservation.  Along  with  these  local  com-  terslied  project. 

Public  health    better  hospital  facilities  mitiees,  technical  advisory  panels  com-  miscellaneous  facts,  brush  creek  wateh- 

adequate  and'  safe  water  supphes,  and  Po^ed  of  professional  people  in  each  of  shed 

flood  control  are  only  a  few  of  his  areas  the    above    subject    matter    areas    have  Easements  obtained,  830,  750  of  which 

of  interest.  He  has  spent  many  hours  and  ^^^  organized.  There  are  currently  145  have  been  donated  free. 

evenings  to  improve  the  environment  of  'o«^^l  people  and  33  agencies  working  to-  xotal  storage:  650  million  gallons  of 

his   neighborhood,   community,    county,  gether,  under  Dr.  Hale's  guidance,  to  n-  water  for  domestic  and  industrial  use. 

and  the  State  of  West  VirgirUa,  and  he  nalize  a  plan  for  the  area.  He  originated  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  lake 

is  succeeding.  the  idea  and  is  the  sparkplug  behind  it.  surrounded  by   1,300   acres  of  publicly 

Dr.  Hale  graduated  from  Northwestern  When  the  plan  is  developed,  there  is  no  owned  land  with  more  to  be  added. 

University  Medical  School  In   1937.  He  question  but  that  he  will  direct  his  vast  Three  hundred  and  fifty  acres  are  be- 

began  to  practice  medicine  In  Princeton  source  of  energy  toward  accomplishing  j^g    developed   by    the    Mercer   County 

in  1939.  During  World  War  II,  he  served  ^^^  objectives.  Court  as  a  public  park  at  dam  14. 

as  captain  In  the  Army  Medical  Corps  •'"^s  created  six    hundred    and    fifty    acres— with 

and  saw  long  service  in  the  South  Pacific  An  additional  and  important  benefit  of  more  to  be  added — around  dam  15  will 

theater.  He  is  now  a  general  practitioner  the  watershed  projects  has  been  the  ere-  be  developed  for  recreation  by  the  city 

and  has  one  of   the  best   practices  in  ation  of  a  more  favorable  physical  en-  of  Princeton. 

Princeton,   W.   Va.   He  does  all  of  the  vlronment  for  new  Industry  which  has  Bnjsh  Creek  floodploin  contains  ap- 

night  work  and  all  the  weekend  work  at  significantly  improved  the  economy  of  proximately  2,000  acres,  over  one-half 

the  hospital.  He  Is  the  doctor  on  call,  and  the  area.  These  projects  were  a  major  in-  of  which  has  already  been  reclaimed. 

in  addition  to  this,  he  is  also  the  team  fluence  on   the  recent  establishment  of  Over  700  per,sons  are  employed  in  in- 

physiclan  for  both  basketball  and  foot-  the     following     industries     in     Mercer  dustries  located   on  land  which,  a  few 

ball    for    Princeton    High    School,    and  County:  years  ago.  was  flooded  four  to  five  times 

travels  with  the  team  when  he  can.  industry,  number  employed:  a  year. 

After  his  return  to  Princeton  and  pri-        North  American  Aviation 355  Some  4.250  people  afforded  safe,  plenti- 

vate  medical  practice  in    1945,  he  as-        Princeton  Machinery  co 23  fuj  water  outside  city  of  Princeton  where 

sumed  the  leadership  for  a  wide  range  of        pJum^UDhnistenne  Co 33  foi™erly    water   was    neither   safe  nor 

activities.  Many  are  directly  related  to  ^^^^  f^J'         .....„."1""I"""    so  plentiful. 

soil  and  water  conservation.  A  few  of  Amencin  Block  Co"IIII. .1.111. "II    37  More   than   5,600   persons   have  been 

these  activities  are  as  follows:                         Haun  Motors 29  provided    clean,    safe    sewage    disposal 

Chairman  of  the  Princeton  Water  Re-        Beii  Linea . 59  where  formerly  sewage  disposal  had  been 

source  Committee:                                            smith    Transfer 1 79  neither  clean  nor  safe.  These  flguies  do 

Chairman     of     the     Mercer     County        mo  n*^n^B°'Tco " 6  "°^  include  more  than  3.000  other  per- 

Board  of  Health ;  sheTl  BuUdiS 'un^occupied  todate)::     ..  sons  furnished  water  and  sewage  disposal 

Chairman  of  the  Mercer  County  Water  '^  facilities  from  expansion  of  the  city  s  sys- 

Conservatlon  Committee;  P'ans  are  al.w  underway  to  construct  terns  during  this  same  interval. 

Supervisor  of  the  Southern  Soil  Con-  ^\^^  Mercer  County   Vocational   School.  Several   hundred   acres   of   fiat,   level 

servation  District;  ^^e  Princton  Community  Hospital,  and  j^nd  In  and  just  outside  the  city  limits 

Member  of  the  Northeastern  Forest  *  "^*'  "^""  school,  all  of  which  are  to  qj  Princeton  are  available  for  Industrial 

Experiment  Station  Research  Advisory  J^  »^  *"  ^'"^^  formerly  subject  to  severe  development. 

Committee;  v.     „  ,                          ui     ,            i.  Excess  funds  resulting  from  the  million 

Member  of   the   West   Virginia   Tree  ,,„?',  ^^l^,^U.3r^nHL°n^'''nnHl"/  dollar  FHA  loan  for  Princeton's  water 

Growers  Association;  7^    .^,  ^"'^T^f^   memorandum  of   under-  system  will  be  used  to  purchase  lands  for 

"   ^'°  "^               ■                 .  standing  between  the  soil  con.servation  Jl^t.^„ti„„  „f  „.„t.o„^i,!>j  „k«,.o  ,iome  u 

Member  of  the  West  Virgmia  State  ^^^^^j^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  .^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ThT.              ^^ter^hed  above  dams  14 

Sou  Conservation  Committee;  Virginia   Denartment   of    Health     These  and  15. 

Member  of  the  Watershed  and  River  j;;;7;oups  StlfSform^^  ,.  Total  local  expenditures  and  obliga- 

Basin  Committee  for  the  West  Virginia  ^^te  with  one  another  in  regard  to  ^?"«  incurred  in  the  Brush  Creek  and 

Soil   and   Water   Conservation   District  ^^e   various   fields   In   which   thev   both  Bluew-ell    wat^r    resource    devel^^men 

Supervisors  Association,  Inc.;  have  interests  and  responsibilities"  All  14  ^^\^  ^f "  $4,670  190  to  date^  while  total 

Chairman  of  the  steering  committee  soil  conservation  districts  In  West  Vir-  !^5^«™1  expenditures  have  been  $4,256,- 

for    the    Mountain-Dominion    resource  ginla  have  signed  this  agreement 

planning  area;  The    West    Virginia    Christmas    Tree  One  of  the  inspiring  things  about  a 

Chairman  of  the  steering  committee  Growers  Association  initiated  a  code  of  ^'^^'^^  ^°  *^*  Princeton  community  is  the 

for  Southern  West  Virginia  regional  Ap-  ethics  for  Christmas  tree  growers  which  ^^^  *^^^'  ^^^^  ^^^'^  "^O'"^  ^^^  dreams  for 

palachlan  program.  The  purpose  Is  for  was  adopted  bv  the  National  Christmas  ♦'^^  future.  They  now  have  under  way 

conservation  and  the  plans  of  various  Tree  Growers  Association   Dr   Hale  was  *   demonstration   project    for   pollution 

counties  in  southern  West  Virginia  as  primarily  responsible  for  this  code  abatement  along  East  River.  The  follow- 

they  pertain  to  health.  All  of  these  will  There'  are   many   other   activities   in  '"^  description  of  the  project  was  made 

be  combined  Into  one  plan  which  will  be  which   Dr.   Hale   has  had   a  hand.   As  available   at   the  watershed   dedication 

submitted  to  the  Governor  and  In  turn  chairman  of  the  Mercer  County  Boaid  ceremony: 

to  the  Appalachian  Health  Committee,  of   Health,   be   promoted  a  countywide  demonstration   project,    pollution   abati- 

This  Is  quite  time  consuming,  and  they  garbage   disposal    plan   consisting   of   a  ^^^'^  "^^^^  ^'^^  '"^'=" 

are  meeting  about  three  times  per  week,  sanitary  land  fill.  This  will   ultimately  The  Southern  Soil  Conservation  Dis- 

The  meetings  take  about  10  hours'  time  eliminate  numerous  municipal  and  coun-  trtct.  In  cooperation  with  the  Soil  Con- 

per  week.  They  have  a  deadhne  of  Jan-  tv  dumps  now  in  existence.  servation  Service,  the  Division  of  Water 

uary  1.  There  are  nine  counties  involved  The  depths  of  Dr.  Hales  vision,  ef-  Resources  of  the  Department  of  Natural 

Trustee  for  the  Brush  Creek  Water-  forts,  and  self-sacrifice  In  behalf  of  re-  Resources,   and   the  State    and  Mercer 

shed  Improvement  District.  sources  conservation  and  the  well-being  County  Health  Departments  are  sponsor- 

Of  these  activities,  one  of  the  most  of  his  fellow  man  Is  inspiring.  The  results  Ing  an  all-out  pollution  abatement  pro- 
noteworthy,  and  possibly  most  time  con-  are  already  outstanding.  The  prospects  gram  for  East  River  in  Mercer  County 
suming  for  Dr.  Hale,  Is  the  ambitious  for  the  future  are  unlimited,  mainly  be-  The  object  of  this  project  is  to  enlist  the 
current  planning  program  of  the  Moun-  cause  he  refuses  to  be  confined  to  limits,  support  of  Individuals,  towns,  and  Indus- 
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tries  which  are  known  sources  of  this 
river's  contamination,  In  a  massive  effort 
to  eliminate  all  pollution  flowing  mto  it, 
thus  restoring  the  stream  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  its  original  state  of  punty. 
The  sources  of  pollutants  are  known  to 
be  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad,  the 
city  of  Bluefleld's  sewage  disposal  plant, 
owners  of  filling  stations,  garages,  and 
other  businesses  along  Routes  12  and 
460  Individual  families  living  along  the 
stream,  a  meatpacking  plant,  the  town 
of  Oakvale,  the  unincorporated  com- 
munities of  Hardy,  Ingleslde,  Kellysville, 
and  others.  ' 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  cleanup  of 
East  River  is  feasible  and  can  be  success- 
ful Progress  has  been  made  already  and 
interest  in  this  proposal  is  widespread. 
The  city  of  Oakvale  and  the  Norfolk  & 
Western   Railroad   have   already  made 
significant  strides  in  efforts  to  control 
contamination  coming  from  their  respec- 
tive areas.  Other  actions  toward  this  same 
end  are  being  planned  by  the  Mercer 
County  Health  Department.  Further  evi- 
dence that  an  antipollution  campaign  for 
East  River  can  be  successful  is  found  in  a 
preliminary  inspection  report  made  by 
Mr.  Bill  Melven,  field  biologist  for  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  who  indicates 
that  this  stream  will  respond  to  cor- 
rective measures  so  as  to  make  It  not 
only  safe  and  clean,  but  also  pure  enough 
••probably  for  a  yearlong  trout  fishery." 
A  definite  written  plan  for  restoration 
Oi  East  River  is,  at  the  present  time, 
being  prepared  by  representatives  of  the 
sponsoring    agencies    with    the    aid    of 
technicians  from  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  the  West  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources.  Such  a  plan 
will  include  the  following: 

First.  Settling  basins  along  the  Norfolk 
&  Western  Railroad  tracks  to  remove 
dlesel  oil,  detergents,  and  other  Industrial 
pollutants. 

Second.  Tertiary  treatment  for  the  ef- 
fluent of  the  Bluefleld  sewage  disposal 
plant.  This  tertiary  treatment  should  be 
a  demonstration,  both  in  the  method  of 
removal  of  excess  phosphates,  nitrates, 
and  other  objectionable  material  from 
the  sewage  effluent,  and  in  the  beneflts 
which  will  accrue  to  the  county  as  a 
whole  and  to  the  persons  living  along 
the  stream  by  the  removal  of  such  con- 
tamination. A  consultant  for  this  pur- 
pose has  been  obtained  and  came  to  Mer- 
cer County  during  the  latter  part  of  Jan- 
uary to  aid  In  this  specific  part  of  this 
project. 

Third.  An  attack  on  pollution  originat- 
ing with  filling  stations,  garages,  and 
other  places  of  business. 

Fourth.  A  program  for  rebuilding  of 
all  privies  and  outdoor  toilets  which  are 
presently  contributing  to  the  stream's 
pollution. 

Fifth.  The  building  of  acceptable  sew- 
age disposal  system  for  the  town  of  Oak- 
vale—an  engineering  firm  has  already 
been  employed  for  this  purpose  and  is 
preparing  a  feasibility  report. 

Sixth.  Either  the  creation  of  a  single 
sanitary  district  for  the  entire  East  River 
watershed,  exclusive  of  the  incorporated 
towns  of  Oakvale  and  Bluefleld,  or  crea- 
tion of  multiple  sanitary  districts  for 
such  communities  as  Ingleslde,  Hardy, 
and  Kellysville. 


Seventh.  Elimination  of  garbage  dis- 
posal along  streams  and  river  banks 
through  a  demonstration  sanitary  land- 
fill under  the  provisions  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  and  the  Regional  Ap- 
palachian Development  Act.  Such  a 
project  is  vhlually  assured  for  Mercer 
County,  provided  enabling  legislation  is 
passed  by  the  State  legislature,  which 
legislation  will  confer  on  sanitary  dis- 
tricts the  power  to  charge  and  collect  a 
user's  fee  for  solid  waste  disposal. 

Eighth.  Elimination  of  slltation  from 
unseeded  roadbanks.  It  is  known  that  in 
Mercer  County  there  are  over  382  acres 
of  bare  areas  if?  the  form  of  unseeded 
roadbanks.   This   figure   includes    only 
those  areas  in  which  less  than  50  percent 
has  suitable  cover.  A  geologist  on  the 
staff  of  the  Kanawha  River  Basin  sur- 
vey office  has  estimated  that  120  tons  of 
silt  per  acre  flows  into  our  natural  wa- 
terways as  a  result  of  this  poor  ground 
cover.  At  present  a  survey  is  being  made 
to  determine  the  number  of  roadbanks 
requiring  seeding  In  the  East  Rivsr  wa- 
tershed; but,  at  present,  such  figures  are 
not  available.  However,  the  Southern  Soil 
Conservation  District  has  made  a  dem- 
onstration roadbank  seeding  in  this  wa- 
tershed In  cooperation  with  the  State 
road  commission  and  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service.  Through  cooperation  with 
these  agencies  technical  assistance  was 
provided  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice Seed,  fertilizer,  and  other  materials 
were  furnished  jointly  by  the  Southern 
Soil  Conservation  District  and  Southern 
States  Cooperative,  and  labor  and  equip- 
ment for  reseeding  were  furnished  by  the 
State  road  commission.  For  this  pilot 
project  the  establishment  of  crown  vetch 
by  seeding  was  used.  Such  roadbank  has 
great  possibilities;  and,  if  successful,  will 
lead  to  a  continuation  of  this  arrange- 
ment by  these  agencies  with  the  State 
road  commission  in  an  effort  to  reseed 
other  denuded  roadbanks  throughout  all 
the  counties  of  the  Southern  Soil  Conser- 
vation District.  This  program,  in  itself, 
will  provide  a  demonstration  in  pollu- 
tion abatement,  because  this  project  will 
be  the  flrst  on  record  where  an  agency 
other  than  the  State  road  commission 
has  assumed  responsibility  In  roadbank 
seeding.  If  successful  in  the  Southern 
Soil  Conservation  District,  this  project, 
undoubtedly,  will  spread  to  other  con- 
servation districts  over  the  State. 

A  secondary  beneflt  which  will  result 
will  be  the  cooperation  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  technicians,  who  have  the 
expertise  for  this  particular  type  of  work, 
and  the  State  road  commission  on  a  con- 
tinuous basis.  Such  an  arrangement,  un- 
doubtedly, will  improve  current  road- 
bank seeding  on  new  construction,  as  well 
as  lead  to  improved  maintenance  on 
roadbanks  where  roads  have  been  built 
in  the  past. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  conflrmed  by 
the  Senate  July  24. 1967: 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Walter  W.  Wilcox,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of   the   Board  of  Directors   of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Department  of  Justice 
Warren  M.  Christopher,  of  California,  to 
be  Deputy  Attorney  General. 


-•• 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoND.^Y,  July  24, 1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

In  Thee,  O  Lord,  do  I  put  my  trust:  let 
me  never  be  put  to  confusion.  Psalm  71 :  1. 

Lord  of  our  lives,  we  know  of  no  finer 
way  to  begin  this  week  than  by  pausing 
before  Thee  in  prayer  and  In  praying 
renew  our  faith,  restore  our  spirits,  and 
rededicate  our  lives  to  Thee  and  to  the 
welfare  of  our  beloved  land.  In  these  days 
that  call  for  wisdom,  understanding,  and 
good  will  may  we  possess  Thy  spirit  or 
better  still  may  Thy  spirit  possess  us  that 
we  may  plan  with  faith,  work  with  cour- 
age  and  live  with  love  in  our  hearts. 

Grant  unto  us  and  unto  all  «ur  people 
the  grace  to  fearlessly  contend  against 
evil,  to  make  no  peace'  with  oppression, 
to  be  on  guard  against  violence,  and  may 
we  use  our  freedom  to  maintain  justice 
and  good  will  between  men  and  nations 
to  the  glory  of  Thy  holy  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
Thursday.  July  20.  1967.  was  read  and 
approved. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  order. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  29  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tuesday. 
July  25. 1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  a  text  of  the  bill 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title  with 
an  amendment : 

S.  1191.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  a  judgment  against  the  United 
States  recovered  by  the  Southern  Ute  Tribe 
of  the  Southern  Ute  Reservation  In  Colo- 
rado. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  title  of  the  foregoing  bUl. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  biU  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S  1909.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  completion  of  the 
first  transcontinental  railroad. 


PUERTO    RICO    OVERWHELMINGLY 
CHOOSES  TO  REMAIN  IN  A  COM- 
MONWEALTH STATUS 
Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 

House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 

extend  my  remarks. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Puerto  Rico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  know  that  the  Congress  has  looked 
with  Interest  to  the  plebiscite  which  was 
held  in  Puerto  Rico  yesterday.  July  23. 
The  issue  was.  should  Puerto  Rico  seek 
independence;  should  it  ask  for  state- 
hood; or  should  it  continue  as  a  com- 
monwealth associated  with  the  United 
States,  with  common  citizenship  an  in- 
dissoluble link  between  the  two  people. 

In  a  peaceful  election,  65.8  percent  of 
the  registered  voters  went  to  the  polls 
to  express  their  choice  for  the  political 
status  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  vote  was 
overwhelmingly  In  favor  of  continuing 
the  commonwealth  as  Puerto  Rico's  sta- 
tus; 60.5  percent  voted  for  common- 
wealth, 38.9  percent  for  statehood,  and 
only  0.6  percent  for  Independence. 
M-  There  can  be  no  question,  then,  as  to 

^  the  wishes  of  the  Puerto  Rican  people. 
There  Is  no  need  to  continue  the  long 
debate  on  the  various  status  possibili- 
ties tkat  has  characterized  political  ac- 
tivity In  Puerto  Rico  for  many,  many 
years. 

Now  political  leaders  in  the  Island 
should  stop  distracting  the  people  from 
their  real  and  urgent  task,  and  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  people  should  be  free  to 
devote  their  energies  to  solving  the  im- 
portant problems  which  face  them — to 
go  forward  with  Industrialization,  to 
»  eliminate  poverty,  to  create  Jobs,  to  pro- 
mote education,  and  to  provide  a  better 
way  of  life  for  all  the  people. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  Resident  Commissioner 
yield? 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU  I  am  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  happy 
to  Join  the  distinguished  Resident  Com- 
missioner In  what  he  is  saying. 

I  think  it  is  most  heartening  to  all  of 
us  who  live  in  the  continental  part  of 
the  United  States  that  this  great  Com- 
monwealth has  shown  by  more  than  a 
99- percent  vote — when  we  count  all  of 
those  who  voted  for  commonwealth 
status  and  statehood — their  allegiance 
to  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
Puerto  Rlcans  are  among  our  most  patri- 
otic citizens. 

I  have  been  to  the  wonderful  island 
from  which  the  centlrman  comes  and 
which  he  represents  here  so  well  in  the 
Congress,  many  times.  I  love  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico.  I  love  that  fine  part  of 
America,  and  it  did  my  heart  good  when 
I  read  the  returns  of  this  plebiscite. 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  Join  with  the  distinguished  Resident 
Commissioner  and  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  In  the  remarks  that  have 
beoimade. 

Puerto  Rlco  in  my  Judgment  Is  a  model 
of  what  can  happen  when  people  work 


together.  The  Island  is  one  of  the  most 
heavily  populated  areas  on  earth.  It  has 
many  of  the  problems  that  are  common 
to  areas  that  lack  resources.  Despite  this, 
the  amount  of  industry  which  has  gone 
to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  new  jobs  that 
have  been  created  and  the  opportunities 
which  have  been  provided  for  the  people 
and  the  progress  that  has  been  made  In 
education,  in  housing,  and  in  health  re- 
main. In  my  Judgment,  a  model  for  all 
of  the  hemisphere. 

The  majority  leader  is  so  right  In  not- 
ing that  almost  100  percent  of  the  people 
voted  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  must  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
Resident  Commissioner  and  his  diligence 
in  representing  the  Interests  of  Puerto 
Rico  here  upon  the  floor  and  before  the 
congressional  committees.  I  wish  for  him 
and  the  people  of  Puerto  Rlco  continued 
success. 

I  also  would  like  to  note  that  a  plebi- 
scite which  brought  about  a  very  heavy 
vote — I  suspect  it  must  have  been  about 
75  percent — Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  It  was  65.8 
percent. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  That  is  a  remarkable  per- 
centage for  this  type  of  vote.  It  was 
conducted  in  peace,  without  any  In- 
cidents. It  is  something  that  all  of  us  as 
Americans  can  be  very  proud  of.  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

O  HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  ray  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ilhnois? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois  Mr  Speaker, 
wholeheartedly  I  join  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  Mr.  Albert,  and 
the  able  majority  whip,  Mr  Boccs,  In  de- 
served compliment  to  the  distinguished 
Resident  Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Mr.  Polanco-Abreu,  and  in  congratula- 
tion to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  on  the 
orderly  manner  in  which  they  of  their 
own  will  have  made  determination  of 
their  continuing  status  as  a  Common- 
wealth. It  is  to  be  noted  that  while  a 
substantial  minority  favored  statehood 
over  the  commonwealth  relationship,  less 
than  1  percent  of  tho.se  voting  favored 
independence.  This  would  seem  to  me 
to  be  proof  positive  that  the  bonds  that 
unite  the  people  of  Puerto  Rlco  with  the 
people  of  continental  United  States  arc 
close  and  enduring 

Many  sons  and  daughters  of  Puerto 
Rico  are  among  my  constituents  in  the 
2d  District  of  Illinois.  They  constitute  a 
worthy  and  respected  part  of  our  com- 
munity. As  their  Representative  In  the 
Congress  and  responsive  to  the  senti- 
ment of  the  majority  of  the  people  resi- 
dent In  Puerto  Rico,  I  voted  for  the 
establishment  of  the  commonwealth  re- 
lationship some  15  years  ago.  As  a  Com- 
monwealth, Puerto  Rico  has  achieved 
the  greatest  measure  of  economic  prog- 
ress recorded  in  recent  years  in  all  the 
domain  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

As  the  last  veteran  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  in  the  Congress.  I  have 


an  especially  warm  Interest  in  and  af- 
fection for  Puerto  Rico,  which  came 
under  our  care  and  protection  as  a  re- 
sult of  that  war.  Carl  Sandburg,  the  poet 
and  historian  whose  death  recently  sad- 
dened the  Nation,  was  a  soldier  in  an 
Illinois  regiment  that  was  dispatched  to 
Puerto  Rlco  to  aid  in  her  liberation 
from  Spain.  A  Michigan  regiment,  in 
which  I  at  16  was  a  corporal  in  infantrj-, 
having  participated  in  the  successful 
campaign  at  Santiago  in  Cuba,  was 
under  orders  to  Puerto  Rlco  when  an 
armistice  with  Spain  was  proclaimed. 

At  the  time  of  the  Spanish-American 
War  and  following  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  there  was  an  alarming  shortage 
of  food  in  Puerto  Rlco  and  to  avert  a 
threatened  period  of  starvation  the 
United  States  donated  money,  which  by 
the  measure  of  the  times  was  a  fortune, 
to  buy  and  distribute  needed  food.  It 
was  on  such  a  commencement  that  the 
friendship  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  peoples  of  the  United  States  was 
built. 

Whether  as  a  State  or  as  a  Common- 
wealth Puerto  Rico  will  remain  through- 
out the  years  part  and  parcel  of  the 
United  States,  participating  on  an  equai 
basis  with  the  other  States  and  districf 
in  the  election  of  our  Presidents  and  the 
determination  of  our  policies. 
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RIOT  TRAINING  FOR  THE 
NATIONAL  GUARD 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mi-ssissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
noticed  In  the  newspaper  this  morning 
that  Governor  Hughes  of  New  Jersey, 
not  in  a  critical  vein,  said  that  he  would 
a.sk  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  press  for  riot-control  training 
for  the  National  Guard  In  the  wake  of 
bloody  outbreaks  in  Newark.  He  further 
stated  that  guardsmen  need  more  train- 
ir.p  to  deal  with  snipers. 

Governor  Hughes,  as  commander  In 
chief  of  his  National  Guard,  does  not 
have  to  ask  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  He.  as  Governor,  can  tell 
his  adjutant  general  to  give  more  In- 
."^truction  in  riot  control.  I  will  agree, 
however,  that  the  National  Guard  Bu- 
reau or  the  Continental  Army  Command 
should  specify  riot  training  which  Ls  not 
spelled  out  In  the  Guard  training  pro- 
gram this  year. 

I  rise  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  commend 
the  thousands  of  guardsmen  who  in  the 
last  several  years  have  answered  the  call 
on  civil  disturbances,  which.  In  some 
cases,  has  put  brother  against  brother. 
I  .speak  for  all  guardsmen  when  I  say 
that  serving  during  civil  disorders  is  un- 
pleasant, dangerous,  and  undesirable. 
But  have  you  ever  heard  a  guardsman 
say.  "I  am  not  going"?  George  Washing- 
ton was  a  guardsman,  and  from  his  day 
jntil  today  the  National  Guard  has  risen 
to  the  occasion  whether  at  home  or  over- 
5''as. 


BIRTHDAY  OF  EMPEROR  HAILE 
SELASSIE  I 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  extend. 
In  my  own  name  and  from   the  Sub- 
committee on  Africa  of  the  Co°unitt«e 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  on  behalf  of  tne 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America, 
most  sincere  congratulations  to  His  Im- 
perial Majesty  Halle  Selassie  I.  and  to 
the  Government  and  people  of  Ethiopia 
on  the  occasion  of  the  75th  birthday  of 
the  Emperor. 

Beginning  with  his  unforgettable 
League  of  Nations  speech  In  1936,  this 
gallant  world  leader  has  been  active  In 
constant  and  tireless  pursuit  of  world 
peace  through  coUective  security.  Ethio- 
pian troops  defended  this  great  principle 
not  only  In  Worid  War  U  but.  more  re- 
cently, with  the  U.N.  forces  In  Korea  and 
the  Congo.  ,         ^       *  j 

Emperor  Halle  Selassie  has  devoted 
himself  unflagglngly  to  the  promotion  of 
national  unity  and  progress  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Ethiopia.  Over  the  years  of  the 
Emperor's  reign  the  friendship  between 
our  two  countries  has  flovu-lshed  and 
deepened  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  the 
peoples  of  both  lands.  A  number  of  us 
here  present  were  privileged  to  hear  His 
Majesty  twice  address  the  Congress,  first 
in  1954  and  again  in  1963. 

On  this  happy  occasion,  then,  we  con- 
gratulate His  Imperial  Majesty  and  wish 
for  him  continued  lon^  life  and  success 
in  all  his  endeavors  as  leader  of  his  coun- 
try and  as  one  of  the  preeminent  inter- 
national statesmen  of  our  century. 

And  to  the  popular  Ethiopian  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States.  His  Excel- 
lency Tashoma  Halle-Marlam.  go  ex- 
pressions of  our  esteem  on  this  happy 
birthday  occasion.  i 

GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers who  so  desire  may  have  5  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  birthday  greetings 
to  a  friend  of  the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois? I 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRUTH-IN-RENTING  ACT 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
todav  introducing  the  Truth-ln-Rentlng 


Act,  a  bill  that  wlU  bolster  the  bargain- 
ing position  of  the  tenant  in  his  nego- 
tiations with  the  landlord.  The  aim  of 
this  legislation  Is  to  promote  the  right  of 
prospective  tenants  to  full  and  accurate 
information  regarding  rental  contracts. 
The  provisions  of  this  bill  will  cover  only 
those  apartments  contained  in  multi- 
family  rental  housing  where  the  mort- 
gage guarantee  Insurance  is  held  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration. 

I  liken  a  prospective  tenant  to  the  con- 
sumer who  has  recently  gained  a  modest 
degree  of  assistance  in  his  purchasing 
activities  by  the  Truth-in-Packaging  Act 
and  the  prospective  borrower  who  shoxUd 
soon  be  getting  an  even  break  with  the 
enactment  of  the  truth-in-lending  blU. 
Both  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
time  and  time  again  enunciated  that  the 
right  to  be  informed  Ues  at  the  very  heart 
of  a  buyer-seller  relationship,  and  it  is 
this  principle  which  imderlies  my  pro- 
posed legislation. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  prospec- 
tive tenants,  as  well  as  prospective  pur- 
chasers and  prospective  borrowers,  are 
all  weU-equlpped  to  make  economic  value 
Judgments,  providhig  they  have  in  theh: 
possession  accurate,  honest,  and  com- 
plete Information  about  the  prospective 
contract.  ,  .  ., 

In  brief,  this  bUl  will  assist  prospective 
tenants,  in  multlfamily  rental  housing 
in  which  the  FHA  is  the  insurer  of  the 
mortgage,  by  making  it  mandatory  on 
behalf  of  the  owner  to  include  in  an 
advisory  memorandxmi  attached  to  the 
rental  application  and  lease  agreement: 
First,  all  relevant  Inforamtion  concern- 
ing FHA-approved  rent  schedules,  and; 

Second,  a  brief,  simple,  and  clear  sum- 
mary of  the  significant  portions  of  the 
prospective  lease  agreement. 

The  legislation  empowers  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  set  uniform 
standards  governing  the  Information 
which  must  be  set  forth  In  the  advisory 
memorandimi.  The  bill  also  provides  that 
where  the  owner  of  an  FHA-lnsured 
multifamily  dwelling  applies  for  a  rental 
Increase  above  the  FHA-approved  rent 
schedule,  a  pubUc  hearing  must  be  held 
and  the  tenants  must  receive  notice  of 
such  hearing  and  be  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  participate  therein. 

This  legislation,  of  course,  would  apply 
only  to  properties  constructed  and  mort- 
gages insured  subsequent  to  the  date  of 
this  act.  However,  the  bill  gives  the  Sec- 
retary authority  to  establish  regulations 
to  make  the  provisions  of  this  act  opera- 
tive for  properties  presently  covered  by 
FHA  mortgages. 

To  highlight  the  need  for  Immediate 
enactment  of  this  bUl.  I  would  like  to 
describe  a  dramatic  Instance  of  misrep- 
resentation by  a  landlord.  A  large  mid- 
dle-Income apartment  complex  in  my 
congressional  district,  insured  by  the 
FHA  was  completed  in  the  fall  of  1964. 
during  a  period  when  there  was  an 
abundance  of  vacant  dwelling  units.  The 
FHA  fixed  maximum  ceilings  for  the 
various  apartments  after  the  usual  con- 
sultation and  consideration  of  costs  and 
operating  expenses.  In  order  to  compete 
with  other  available  housing  and  to  ob- 
tdn  quick  occupancy  of  the  project,  the 


landlord  engaged  in  an  operation  which 
In  the  used-car  Industry  Ls  known  as  low- 
balling.  He  advertised  the  apartments 
at  less  than  the  FHA-approved  rental 
schedule. 

Prospective  tenants  were  Impressed 
with  the  reasonable  rates.  Although  they 
thought  they  were  receiving  a  good  deal, 
in  the  long  run  the  tenants  suffered. 
Prior  to  signing  the  lease,  they  were  led 
to  believe  that  the  rents  offered  were  the 
FHA-approved  rentals;  therefore,  they 
felt  Justified  In  relying  on  a  continuance 
of  these  rents  after  the  expiration  of 
their  leases.  Of  course,  they  imderstood 
that  there  was  a  posslblUty  for  an  up- 
ward adjustment  of  their  rents  at  the 
termination  of  these  leases,  but  one  that 
would  be  modest. 

Having  no  reason  to  expect  soaring 
rents,  the  tenants  made  extensive  invest- 
ments   by    furnishing    and    decorating 
their   apartments,   became  Involved   In 
community  life,  and  enrolled  their  chil- 
dren In  local  schools.  But  when  the  leases 
expired,  they  received  the  hammer  blow. 
The  landlord,  as  a  condition  for  renewal 
of  the  leases,  advised  tenants  that  rents 
would  be  increased  from  31  to  45  percent. 
He  did  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
he  had  told  the  FHA,  In  writing,  that  the 
Increase  would  be  from  10  to  15  percent. 
During  this  period,  the  landlord,  hav- 
ing received  less  Income  than  anticipated 
by  the  FHA  schedule,  received  approval 
from  the  FHA  for  a  deferment  of  pay- 
ment of  principal  on  the  mortgage  of 
these    dwellings.    Ironically,    the    FHA, 
rather  than  the  landlord,  was  underwrit- 
ing the  initial  rent  advantage  gained  by 
the  tenants. 

The  consequence  of  this  situation.  In 
a  nutshell,  is  this:  the  tenants.  whUe 
gaining  a  momentary  advantage  on  their 
rents,  are  faced  with  totally  vmexpected 
31-  to  45-percent  rent  Increases,  and 
many  of  them  now  find  themselves  un- 
able to  carry  this  additional  financial 
burden.  They  are  caught  between  the 
devil  and  the  deep  blue  sea — either  they 
must  continue  to  pay  a  rent  they  can- 
not afford  or  leave  the  premises,  suf- 
fering all  the  attendant  expenses  and 
discomforts  that  such  removal  causes. 

The  victims  of  this  event  are  not  a 
group  of  transients.  For  the  most  part, 
they  are  people  who  intend  to  remain  In 
their  new  apartments  for  many  years 
and  are  people  who  would  provide  sta- 
bility to  their  community.  If  they  are 
uprooted  from  their  homes,  we  are  all 
affected.  Should  landlords  of  FHA-ln- 
sured housing  be  permitted  to  mislead 
tenants  into  thinking  they  have  a  good 
deal  by  offering  rents  far  below  the  FHA 
celling — rents  that  suddenly  soar  after 
the  lease  expires — we  will  witness  an  in- 
crease  in    the    fiow    of    middle-income 
groups  from  urban  areas.  If  this  flight  is 
stepped  up,  the  city  will  become  the  home 
of  only  the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor. 
The  problem  I  have  related  here  Is  not 
an  Isolated  local  problem.  It  is  neither 
unique  to  this  750-famlly  development, 
nor  to  my  congressional  district.  Within 
the  city  of  New  York  there  are  78,867 
rental  units  and  some  230.081  within  the 
United  States  that  would  be  covered  by 
the  provisions  of  this  Truth-in-Rentlng 
Act. 
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In  short,  not  only  the  tenant's  interest. 
but  the  national  interest  as  well,  requires 
a  new  Impetus  to  provide  information  to 
the  prospective  tenant,  information  that 
will  enable  him  to  clarify  his  needs  and 
his  priorities  when  seeking  housing. 

This  bill  proposes  to  cure  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  prospective  tenant  to  fully 
comprehend  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
that  will  bind  him  under  his  lease.  It  re- 
quires the  owner  to  supply  him  with 
adequate  information  concerning  his 
prospective  tenancy  and  the  contents  of 
the  proposed  lease.  This  will  enable  the 
tenant  to  make  an  Intelligent  determi- 
nation as  to  whether  or  not  the  terms 
and  conditions  by  which  he  will  be  bound 
under  the  lease  are  those  which  he  is 
prepared  to  accept. 

Under  current  renting  procedures  for 
the  type  of  housing  covered  by  this  bill, 
a  prospective  tenant  is  usually  shown 
either  a  model  apartment  or  plans  He 
Is  also  advised  of  the  rent  and  frequent- 
ly told  by  a  renting  agent  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  proposed  rental 
agreement.  Upon  oral  acceptance  of  the 
deal  the  tenant  will  sign  a  rental  appli- 
cation and  offer  a  deposit.  The  rental  ap- 
plication will  frequently  bind  the  tenants 
to  execute  a  lease,  or.  failing  that,  for- 
feit the  deposit.  In  practice,  tenants  cur- 
sorily examine  the  rental  application 
and  pay  even  less  attention  to  a  long,  in- 
volved, small-print,  hard-to-understand 
lease. 

Needless  to  say,  It  would  require  a 
book  the  length  of  "Gone  With  the 
Wind"  to  report  in  detail  the  many  rep- 
resentations that  renting  agents  have 
made  to  prospective  tenants  to  solicit 
their  tenancy.  A  zealous  renting  agent. 
anxious  for  a  commission,  frequently 
makes  exaggerated  promises  and  con- 
scious misrepresentations. 

Often  such  leases  have  automatic  rent 
escalation  clauses  and  numerous  other 
clauses  that  could  be  detrimental  to  the 
proepective  tenant.  This  bill  requires 
that  a  simple  summary  of  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  lease  be  affixed  to  the 
rental  application.  The  tenant  will  then 
have  the  opportunity  to  read  the  sum- 
mary prior  to  the  execution  of  the  rental 
application  and  the  tendering  of  a  de- 
posit. Thus,  his  subsequent  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  to  enter  into  a  contract 
with  the  owner  will  be  based  on  a  critical 
evaluation  of  pertinent  facts,  and  their 
relationship  to  his  needs. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  additional 
Insurance  for  tenants  against  unfair  and 
unjustified  rent  increases  by  permitting 
them  to  be  parties  to  any  proceedings  by 
which  the  FHA  approves  a  rent  increase. 
No  increase  in  the  rent  above  the  ceilings 
set  In  the  rent  schedule  can  be  approved 
by  the  FHA  without  a  public  hearing. 
This  hearing  must  be  held  in  the  com- 
munity where  the  property  is  located,  af- 
fording an  opportunity  for  all  tenants  to 
present  their  views  before  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  or 
the  PHA  Commissioner  makes  a  deter- 
mination. 

This  proposal  is  consistent  with  the 
proposition  President  Kennedy  set  forth 
in  1962 — that  consumers  not  only  have 
the  right  to  be  Informed,  but.  equally  im- 
portant, are  entitled  to  be  heard  in  deci- 
sions affecting  their  Interest.  It  Is  my 


view  that  as  long  as  a  Government  agen- 
cy, in  this  instance  the  FHA.  is  to  make 
decisions  affecting  the  rights  of  tenants, 
then  the  tenants  have  an  absolute  right 
to  participate  in  the  decisionmaking 
process. 

It  is  true  that  rent  increases  may  be 
Justified  following  increases  in  municipal 
and  local  taxes  or  increases  in  the  cost 
of  operating  tlie  property.  Surely  no  one 
can  complain  if  such  bills,  documents, 
and  tax  assessments  are  presented  in 
public  hearings.  In  my  judgment,  this 
procedure  will  promote  a  favorable  land- 
lord-tenant relationship  by  dispelling 
suspicions  that  arise  from  one-sided  par- 
ticipation. 

This  Truth-in-Renting  Act  does  not 
in  any  way  handicap  the  normal  oppor- 
tunities for  a  landlord  and  tenant  to  en- 
ter into  a  contract  of  lease.  Nor  is  it  a 
step  toward  national  rent  control.  It  does 
not  create  hardships  on  landlords;  it 
poses  only  simple  obligations  that  can 
easily  be  met  and  will  in  no  way  impair 
the  economic  viability  of  their  invest- 
ments. As  long  as  a  builder,  developer,  or 
landlord  seeks  the  assistance  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  way  of  insurance  of 
a  mortgage,  we  must  insist  that  he  and 
the  agency  insuring  the  mortgage  pro- 
vide the  tenants  with  adequate  informa- 
tion to  balance  the  scales  of  the  economic 
relationship. 

In  summary,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  extend  to  the  housing  field  a 
praiseworthy  trend  tiiat  lias  taken  place 
in  other  areas  of  cousiuner  concern.  "Let 
the  buyer  beware"  has  been  rejected  as 
the  slotian  of  the  marketplace.  It  is  our 
responsibility  to  carry  forward  the  con- 
verse of  that  theme:  "Let  the  buyer 
know."  The  enactment  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  which  requires  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  make 
available  information  and  records  within 
their  possession  is  evidence  of  our  recog- 
nition of  the  public's  right  to  be  In- 
formed. 

I  seek  nothina  more  than  to  permit  a 
prospective  con.sumer- tenant  to  make  an 
intellicent  decision  based  on  sufficient 
and  adequate  information.  We  must  keep 
in  mind  that  informed  choice  by  a  con- 
sumer and  a  prospective  tenant  lies  at 
the  heart  of  a  free  and  competitive 
economy. 

The  text  of  my  bill  follows: 
H.R.  n6&3 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repraentattves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreii  annembled.  That  title  V 
of  the  National  Huuslng  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  nt  the  end  there<jf  the  following  new 
section : 

•  DIScAjSTRE   CF   APPROVED   RENT   SCHEDULES   FOR 
MULTirAMILY        RENTA!  HOUSING.         PUBLIC 

HEARI.VG       BEFORE       INCREA.SE       IN       MAXIMUM 
APPROVED    RENTS 

"Sec.  524.  <at  Notuithst.-inding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act.  in  order  to  assure  thit 
tenants  and  prospective  tenants  will  have 
full  understanding  of  their  rlghte  and  lia- 
bilities (both  Immediate  and  potential)  un- 
der lease  agreements,  no  mortgage  shall  be 
insured  under  secUon  207.  220(d)(3)(B). 
221(d)(4).  or  231  xuiless  the  mortgagor  cer- 
tifies under  oath  that  (so  long  as  the  Insur- 
ance Ls  in  effect)  — 

"(1)  he  will  Include  in  or  attach  to  each 
rental  application  furnished  a  prospective 
tenant  of  a  dwelling  unit  In  the  property 
covered    by    the    mortgage    and    each    lease 


agreement  entered  Into  with  respect  to  such 
a  dwelling  unit — 

"(A)  a  copy  of  the  rent  schedule";  ap- 
proved  by  the  Secretary  for  dwelling  units 
In  such  property,  together  with  a  statement 
making  It  clear  that  If  the  rent  being 
charged  for  any  such  dwelling  unit  Is  below 
the  level  so  approved  It  can  oe  Increased  at 
any  time,  subject  only  to  the  terms  of  the 
lease  agreement,  to  any  amount  not  In  ex- 
cess of  such  level  (and  that  in  any  case  the 
rent  can  be  increased  above  such  level  if 
such  Increase  Is  approved  by  the  Secretary  i. 
and 

"(B)  a  brief,  simple,  and  easily  understood 
summary  of  the  significant  provisions  of  the 
lease  agreement:  and 

"(2)  he  will  Incorporate  in  the  lease  agree- 
ment such  provisions.  In  such  language  and 
form,  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  uni- 
formly for  housing  covered  by  mortgages  in- 
sured under  the  section  Involved, 
and  that  he  will  not  sell  the  property  while 
the  Insurance  Is  In  effect  unless  the  pur- 
chaser so  certifies,  such  certification  to  be 
filed  with  the  Secretary.  Violation  of  any  such 
certification  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  punish- 
able by  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $500. 

"(b)  No  increase  in  the  rent  charged  for 
a  dwelling  unit  In  property  covered  by  a 
mortgage  Insured  under  any  such  section  to 
an  amount  above  the  level  specified  for  such 
unit  In  the  rent  schedules  Initially  (or  most 
recently)  approved  by  the  Secretary  shall  be 
approved  unless  a  public  hearing  on  the 
question  has  been  held  In  the  community 
where  the  property  is  located  with  all  ten- 
ants and  other  Interested  jjersons  bemg 
given  adequate  notice  and  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  present  their  views,  and  the  Secre- 
tary has  determined  on  the  basis  of  such 
hearing  and  any  other  information  avcillable 
to  him  that  the  Increase  Is  Justified  In  the 
light  of  changed  economic  or  other  relevant 
circumstances." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  mortgages  Insured  on  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act;  but  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  feasi- 
ble to  provide  (through  modification  of  out- 
standing mortgage  Insurance  contracts  or 
otherwise)  for  the  application  of  the  sub- 
stance of  such  amendment,  with  respect  to 
units  leased  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  In  the  case  of  mortgages 
Insured  prior  to  such  date. 
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WE   MUST   DO   SOMETHING   ABOUT 
OUR  CROWDED  SKIES 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion is  learning  an  important  and  costly 
lesson  on  the  problem  of  airspace  con- 
gestion, as  witnessed  by  several  recent 
airplane  accidents  that  have  taken  a 
considerable  number  of  lives. 

More  strict  flight  control  regulations 
over  air  space  are  needed  to  bring  air 
travel  at  least  up  to  the  same  level  of 
safety  as  highway  travel.  On  the  major 
highways  of  our  Nation  no  horsedrawn 
vehicles  are  allowed  because  those  roads 
are  for  modem  high  speed  trucks  and 
automobiles.  It  seems  inconsistent  to  me 
that  small  airplanes,  with  little  or  no 
electronic     guidance     equipment,     are 


allowed  to  use  the  same  landing  fields 
that  our  most  modern  commercial  jet 
airplanes  use. 

An  excellent  evaluation  of  this  prob- 
lem was  made  in  a  July  21  editorial  of 
the  Cleveland  Press,  entitled  "We  Must 
Do  Something  About  Our  Crowded 
Skies"  which  follows: 

We  Ml'st  Do  Something  About  Our 
Crowded  Skies 
The  mid-air  collision  which  took  82  lives 
over  Hendersonvllle.  N.C.,  makes  It  all  the 
more  urgent  that  government  at  every  level 
take  bold  and  far-sighted  measures  to  curb 
the  dangers  of  the  crowded  sky. 

There  are  at  least  three  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  the  Hendersonvllle  disaster  and 
Irom  the  similar  collision  between  an  airliner 
and  a  private  plane  near  Dayton  which  killed 
26  people  In  April: 

Airborne    traffic    J.ims,    such    as    the    one 

which  permitted  this  most  recent  collision, 

would  be  far  easier  to  control  if  scheduled 

.  airliners  and  private  planes  flew  In  and  out 

"  of  separate  airports. 

The  moment  of  greatest  peril  Is  Just  before 
landing  and  Just  after  take-off.  Piedmont 
Airline's  Ill-fated  Jet  had  been  in  the  air  tor 
one  minute  when  It  collided  with  the  other 
plane,  a  light  Cessna  310. 

Airport  controllers  have  often  charged  that 
they  have  neither  the  men  nor  the  equip- 
ment to  tend  both  kinds  of  traffic  at  once. 

Although  it  has  a  good  safety  record,  Cleve- 
land Hopkins  Airport  would  probably  be  bet- 
ter off  If  its  present  non-commercial  business 
were  handled  by  a  new,  "general  aviation" 
airport. 

A  law  should  be  considered  to  make  It 
mandatory  for  all  high-speed  planes  over  a 
certain  size — private  craft  Included — to  be 
manned  by  two  pilots.  Such  a  rule  might  be 
necessary  as  the  Job  of  flying  a  plane  becomes 
more  sophisticated  and  as  there  is  more  traf- 
fic to  watch  out  for  in  the  airways. 

Wednesday  was  a  clear,  sunny  day.  There 
were  more  planes  aloft  than  controllers  on 
the  ground  to  watch  them,  and  everyone  had 
to  rely  on  alert  eyes  In  the  cockpit  rather 
than  radar  supervision  from  the  control 
tower  to  avoid  collisions. 

Aboard  the  twin-engine  Cessna  which 
rimmed  the  Piedmont  Jetliner,  there  was 
only  one  pair  of  eyes  to  watch  the  Instru- 
ments and  the  sky  at  the  same  time. 

As  more  and  more  private  and  commercial 
planes  fill  the  air.  the  need  for  a  universal 
collision  avoidance  system  will  become  In- 
creasingly critical. 

The  nation's  network  for  ground  control 
of  air  traffic  Is  lagging  further  and  further 
behind  the  increasing  number  of  scheduled 
airline  flights  and  the  rapid  growth  of  private 
plane  sales.  (The  Cessna  310  Wednesday  was 
12  miles  from  where  It  should  have  been.) 

Also,  a  device  to  warn  airline  pilots  that 
stnall  planes  are  nearby  Is  being  tested  by  a 
private  firm.  But  for  these  experiments  to 
develop  Into  an  effective  system  will  require 
Government  funding  and  legislative  backing. 
Yet  In  the  face  of  needs  like  these.  Con- 
gress has  Jettisoned  11  million  dollars  from 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency's  1967-1968 
budget  for  research  and  development. 

Washington  should  wake  up  to  the  fact 
thai  changing  conditions  of  air  traffic  de- 
mand revised  standards  of  air-  safety. 
Thorough  investigations  of  crashes  are  not 
enough. 

Tragedies  like  Wednesday's  are  stark  re- 
minders of  how  Important  forceful  regula- 
tions are. 


1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  simply  do 
not  have  sufiBclent  information  on  the 
proposed   Dickey-Lincoln    hydroelectric, 
project  on  the  St.  John's  River  to  enable 
us  to  vote  intelligently  and  properly. 

We  cannot  accept  a  cost-benefit  ratio 
that  does  not  include  all  of  the  costs  that 
will  finally  be  assigned  to  this  project. 
Who  will  pay  for  such  items  as  the  cost 
of  acquisition  of  Canadian  land  acreage 
that  wUl  be  flooded?  Who  will  pay  for 
the  costs  of  the  transmission  lines  to 
carry  the  proposed  power  to  New  Eng- 
land markets?  tould  this  project  cost, 
when  completed,  a  billion  or  even  more 
dollars?  / 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  have  sufficient 
information  to  vote  on  this  project  at 
this  time.  Until  such  time  as  we  have  the 
necessary    and    pertinent    Information 
this  project  should  be  delayed.  What  is 
the  rush?  What  is  the  hurry?  There  is 
no  shortage  of  electricity  in  this  area  at 
the  moment  or  In  the  foreseeable  future. 
We  have  twice  voted  this  project  down, 
and  still  it  keeps  coming  back  to  us  by 
devious  procedures  for  our  reconsidera- 
tion. ^  .     . 
Clearly  we  do  not  now  have  sufficient 
information  to  vote  this  appropriation. 
Until  such  time  as  we  do  have  the  infor- 
mation this  project  should  be  delayed. 
The  St.  Johns  project  will  be  an  ex- 
treme and,  1  beUeve.  unnecessary  ex- 
penditure of  the  taxpayer's  money  at  a 
time  when  Federal  expenditures,  both 
domestic  and  military,  are  staggenng. 
When  the  House  voted  against  this  proj- 
ect, the  estimated  costs  of  the  project 
were  approximately  $300  million.     Al- 
ready by  the  Government's  own  figures, 
this  price  has  escalated  to  $380  million. 
By  the  time  this  project  is  actually  con- 
structed, there  is  every  liklihood  that  the 
ultimate  costs  could  range  up  to  $500 
million.  Unrefuted  economic  studies  by 
the  New  England  power  companies  in- 
dicate that  by  the  time  the  St.  John 
project  would  be  completed,  the  power 
companies  wUl  be  producing  and  selUng 
power  from  nuclear  generating  plants  at 
a  price  cheaper  than  power  from  this 
project.  This  will  be  so  even  though  the 
New  England  companies  will  be  paying 
full  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes  while 
St.  John  will  pay  nothing  by  way  of 

There  is  now  talk  of  a  tax  increase 
while  we  consider  embarking  on  a  fan- 
tastic expenditure  of  this  nature.  Mr. 
Speaker,  until  we  have  all  the  informa- 
tion and  until  every  study  Is  complete 
this  project  should  be  delayed  in  the 
best  Interests  of  the  Amerlcstfi  people,  the 
security  and  welfare  of  our  country. 


H.R.  11578 


LINCOLN-DICKEY   ST    JOHN'S 
PROJECT 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 


Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

Th^  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 


There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able Wilbur  Mills,  of  Arkansas,  chair- 
man of  our  great  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  has  Introduced  a  bill  which 
would  halt  the  massive  and  disorderly 
influx  of  textile  Imports.  The  Mills  bill — 
H.R.  11578 — will  provide  for  order,  regu- 
lation, and  reciprocity  in  textile  trade. 
This  timely  and  forthright  action  by 
Chairman  Mills  is  another  example  of 
his  splendid  and  enlightened  leadership 
for  the  people  of  our  great  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  no  greater  au- 
thority in  Congress  or  the  country  on 
trade  legislation  than  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills].  I  am 
pleased  honored,  and  flattered  that  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Mills] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Landrum]  asked  me  to  cosponsor  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  essential  and 
urgent.  The  American  textile  industry 
stands  with  steel  in  its  absolute  necessity 
to  national  defense,  and  Jobs  in  the  tex- 
tile industry  complex  are  vital  to  the 
American  economy — especially  in  Appa- 
lachia.  where  this  industry  Is  the  major 
employer.  The  Mills  bill,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia's  [Mr.  Landrum],  and  my 
own  recognize  that  Job  opportunity  in 
Appalachia  and  throughout  the  country 
has  been  drastically  reduced  by  textile 
Imports,  often  concentrated  in  a  single 
product.  The  President's  program  for 
orderly  trade  has  not  been  adequately 
carried  out,  and  textile  imports  have 
multiplied  two  and  a  half  times  since 
1961.  My  bill  declares  It  the  policy  of 
Congress  to  provide  for  a  fair  and  orderly 
basis  In  all  textile  trade — cotton,  wool, 
and  manmade  fiber. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  bill  to 
hamstring  the  President,  but  to  encour- 
age him  to  act.  This  bill  directs  the  Pres- 
ident to  enter  agreements  with  other 
countries  on  the  basis  of  a  past  period, 
or  to  limit  their  quota  by  proclamation 
if  they  fall  to  negotiate.  Provision  is  made 
for  the  President  to  consider  our  foreign 
policy  needs — for  Instance,  trade  with 
underdeveloped  countries — in  allocating 
quotas  among  countries. 

Should  the  President  fall  to  act  within 
180  days,  this  bill  will  roll  back  textile 
Imports  to  an  average  of  textile  Imports 
1961  through  1966.  In  the  future,  textile 
Imports  would  share  increases  or  de- 
creases in  the  U.S.  market  in  excess  of 
5  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  meeting  of  the  Informal 
House  Committee  on  Textiles  has  been 
called  for  tomorrow  by  my  distinguished 
friend  and  chairman  of  our  group,  the 
Honorable  Phil  Landrum,  of  Georgia, 
who  is  also  a  sponsor  of  this  legislation. 
The  recent  Kennedy  round  negotiations  ■ 
have  spotlighted  for  us  the  mounting 
crisis  of  the  textile  industry.  The  3-year 
extension  of  the  long-term  agreement, 
accompanied  by  tariff  reductions,  is  sim- 
ply inadequate  to  protect  Jobs  and  pros- 
perity in  this  industry. 

We  were  shocked  to  learn  that  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community  in  Geneva 
reserved  the  exclusive  right  to  revert  to 
present  tariff  rates  on  a  wide  range  of 
items  should  the  long-term  agreement 
not  be  further  extended.  I  might  remind 
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my  colleagues  that  our  own  Oovemment 
has  taken  an  equivocal  position  on  the 
matter.  This  would  wreck  the  textile  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States. 

We  are  hopeful  that  all  members  of  the 
Textile  Committee  will  support  and  co- 
sponsor  this  legislation.  In  the  face  of  the 
growing  import  crisis.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House  to  recognize  the 
emergency  state  of  textile  imports  and 
support  this  timely  bill  by  the  distin- 
guished and  able  chairman  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  Mr.  Mills. 


A  REMARKABLE  50  YEARS 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mt.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  will  on  July  26  have 
completed  50  years  of  service  to  his  Na- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Justice.  They 
have  been  a  remarkable  50  years.  It 
has  been  a  period  in  which  the  United 
States  has  risen  to  great  heights  in  pros- 
perity and  power,  and  to  a  position  of 
world  leadership.  But  also  It  has  been  a 
period  which  has  seen  the  growth  of 
strange  new  doctrines  which  seek  the 
destruction  of  the  American  dream. 

Mr.  Hoover  has.  through  the  skillful 
and  able  maimer  in  which  he  has  dis- 
charged his  responsibilities,  done  much 
to  curb  the  growth  of  these  "Isms"  which 
threaten  America.  His  gre?it  worth  as  a 
symbol  to  patriotic  Amernns  is  attested 
to  by  the  fact  that  his  services  have  been 
extended  long  beyond  the  normal  re- 
tirement period.  No  other  individual 
now  in  appointive  office  has  been  asked 
to  continue  to  serve  his  country  in  such 
a  responsible  position  for  such  a  long 
time.  America  and  Its  people  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  He  pro- 
vides exactly  the  type  of  symbol  which 
America  needs  for  confidence  in  the  im- 
portant work  which  he  does. 


PEEDINa  THE  ARMS  RACE 

Mr.  PKIJiY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
maiics,  and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
months  ago.  a  young,  attractive  Seattle 
girl  who  was  participating  in  a  demon- 
stration for  peace  in  Vietnam,  said  to 
me  that  war  was  fostered  by  business- 
profiteers.  I  told  her  I  did  not  know  of 
any  such  people,  but  now  I  And  she  was 
right.  At  least,  our  "No.  1  businessman." 
Secretary  Robert  McNamara.  in  Senate 
hearings  on  arms  sales  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, Justified  these  sales  as  employing 
American  labor  and  as  providing  profits 
to  American  businessmen.  He  said: 

I  think  we  Bhould  be  encouraged  and  con- 
gratulAted  on  making   these  arrangements. 


Mr.  McNamara  has  long  taken  the 
position  that  the  administration's  arms 
sales  abroad  were  good"  for  American 
business.  This  may  explain  the  role  of 
the  Government  in  making  arms  avail- 
able to  both  the  Arabs  and  the  Jews. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  frankly 
that  until  recently  I  have  been  unaware 
of  the  extent  of  foreign  weapons  sales 
which  totaled  $15  billion  in  the  last 
fiscal  year.  I  certainly  did  not  know  that 
the  Export-import  Bank  was  guarantee- 
ing credits  for  this  purpose.  I  did  know 
about  and  criticize  the  military  aid  to 
Latin  American  countries  and  many 
other  nations  where  our  tanks  and  arms 
have  been  used  for  internal  rebellion, 
rather  than  external  defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  essential  that  the 
entire  policy  of  selling  arms  abroad  be 
looked  Into  by  Congress.  In  this  connect- 
tion.  I  submit  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  which  appeared  in  the 
July  23.  1967.  edition: 

Pkedlno  the  AaMS  Race 

Some  members  of  Congress  are  beginning 
to  aak  searching  questions  about  America's 
government-sponsored,  booming  Interna- 
tional ATxna  business.  It's  about  time.  A  serlee 
of  event*  in  recent  years  has  cast  serious 
doubt  on  some  of  the  basic  assumptions  that 
underlie  the  arms  aid  and  sales  programs. 
In  a  number  of  situations.  It  Is  clear  that 
the  decision  to  sell  or  give  American  arms 
has  done  more  harm  than  good  to  the  In- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

In  a  series  of  articles  on  the  arms  busi- 
ness, Nell  Sheehan  reported  In  The  Times 
last  week  that  this  country  has  given  away 
or  sold  M6  3  billion  worth  of  arms  In  the 
last  seventeen  years.  Weapons  sales  In  the 
last  fiscal  year  totaled  $15  billion  and  the 
Defense  Department's  suf>er8ale8man  of 
arms^Henry  J.  Kuss  Jr..  says  he  Intends  to 
boost  that  figure  to  $2  billion  a  year  for 
the  next  eight  years. 

Administration  spokesmen  argue  that  arms 
sales  and  aid  have  helped  to  strengthen  free 
world  defenses  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion. They  point  out  that  89  per  cent  of  re- 
cent arms  sales  have  gone  to  members  of  the 
NATO  alliance.  In  most  cases,  such  sales  un- 
questionably have  given  American  allies, 
more  and  better  arms  for  their  money  be- 
cause of  superior  American  research  and  the 
efficiency  of  mass  production.  But  these  ad- 
vantages have  been  t>ought  at  a  price  that 
la  becoming  Increasingly  dear  for  the  alliance 
and  the  world. 

Aggressive  sales  tactics  have  provoked 
growing  resentment  among  European  coun- 
tries who  fear  the  political  coosequences  of 
overdependence  on  the  United  States  for 
arms  and  the  economic  implications  of  In- 
creasing American  superiority  in  the  tech- 
nologies associated  with  arms  development. 
Instead  of  bowing  meekly  to  the  American 
drive  for  dominance  In  the  arms  field,  the 
Europeans  have  entered  the  International 
arms  competition  with  determined  vigor,  fur- 
ther  aggravating  the   worldwide  arms  race. 

The  United  States  is  also  shipping  Increas- 
ing amounts  of  weapons  to  the  developing 
nations — 1.2-blUlon  dollars'  worth  In  the  last 
five  years — In  the  name  of  'mutual  security." 
This  Is  an  area  of  the  arms  business  partic- 
ularly ojjen  to  question.  Sometimes  arms  aid 
Is  justified  in  terms  of  political  expedience, 
for  the  purchase  of  political  Influence.  More 
often  than  not.  such  Influence  proves  to  have 
been  an  Illusion,  as  when  Pakistan  cast  her 
lot  with  Red  China  against  India;  or,  In  the 
case  of  the  Soviet  Union,  when  Jakarta's 
generals  used  Russian  arms  to  suppress  a 
Communist  uprising. 

Certainly  some  arms  sales  and  aid  will 
continue  to  be  prudent  where  proved  friends 


are  seriously  threatened  and  for  as  long  as 
the  Soviet  Union  refuses  to  cooperate  la 
fiitttfng  arms  races,  as  In  the  Middle  EMt. 
Bui  the  search  for  alternatives,  such  as 
arms  lltaltatlon  and  the  development  of  ef- 
fective United  Nations  peace-keeping  forces, 
must  be  pressed  with  vigor  and  Imagination. 
To  continue  to  peddle  arms  with  the  reckless 
enthusiasm  that  has  characterized  American 
policy  In  the  recent  past  Is  to  settle  for  a 
solution  to  the  problem  of  International  in- 
security that  Is  demonstrably  self-defeating. 


My  2U,  1967 
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PROPOSED  ABOLITION  OF  THE  SUB- 
VERSIVE ACTIVITIES  CONTROL 
BOARD 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to 
abolish  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board.  This  self-described  standby  Are 
department  has  been  standing  virtually 
idle  by  its  own  admission  since  October 
of  1965  while  it  waits  to  extinguish  the 
flame  of  subversion  which  it  fears  may 
erupt. 

We  could  better  use  the  money  to  ex- 
tinguish the  fires  in  Newark.  Plainfleld, 
and  Detroit. 

In  the  words  of  a  former  Member  of 
this  body  and  a  former  member  of 
the  Board.  Mr.  Kowalski.  "It's  not  much 
of  a  Job  at  all  by  now,  but  tjjie  pay  is 
good." 

The  recent  $26,000  wedding  present 
from  the  Chief  Executive  to  Mr.  McHugh 
comes  a  little  high  when  we  are  talking 
of  a  $25  to  $30  bilhon  deficit.  This  is 
pretty  extravagant  even  In  the  Great 
Society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  $330,000  extravagance 
of  this  useless  Board  should  be  abolished. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  MARION  BARRY 
BY  UNITED  PLANNING  ORGANIZA- 
TION 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mi 
Speaker,  many  of  us  were  shocked  tr 
learn  late  last  week  that  the  Unltec 
Planning  Organization  has  placed  one  oJ 
Washington's  worst  agitators.  Marion 
Barry,  on  its  payroll  at  $50  a  day.  Equally 
shocking  was  Barry's  announcement 
that  his  backup  man  will  be  a  Juvenile 
named  Rufus  "Catfish"  Mayfleld. 

Both  are  well  known  to  Washington 
police,  with  long  records  of  civil  disobedi- 
ence and  leadership  in  agitating  others 
to  disobey  the  law.  In  fact.  Rufus  May- 
fleld is  now  out  on  parole  after  a  long 
record  of  intimacy  with  Insides  of  prison 
walls,  and  unless  authorities  fail  to  do 
their  duty  he  will  soon  be  tried  on  a  new 
charge  of  violent  destruction  of  personal 
property. 


Marion  Barry's  most  recent  notoriety 
came.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  he  resisted  ar- 
rest for  violating  city  ordinances,  was 
charged  and  taken  to  trial  for  trying  to 
kick  open  the  door  of  a  paddy  wagon.  In 
the  process  he  acquired  two  additional 
arrest  sUps.  but  these  charges  may  never 
reach  court  since  the  Jury  found  he  had 
not  done  sufiBcient  damage  to  the  patrol 
wagon  to  be  found  guilty  of  property 
destruction. 

The  fact  remains,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
while  other  groups,  official  and  other- 
wise, make  every  effort  to  upgrade  de- 
cent citizens,  provide  jobs  for  youth  re- 
gardless of  race,  and  raise  the  economic 
level  of  those  who  are  worthy  of  what 
help  we  can  provide,  an  agency  of  Oov- 
emment is  anteing  up  $50  a  day  for 
known  agitators.  This  is  taxpayers' 
money,  Mr.  Speaker,  being  used  to  bribe 
or  pay  off  men  of  this  caliber.  Is  the 
UPO  rimning  a  school  for  street  rioters, 
or  Just  a  graduate  course  for  experts  in 
civil  disorder?  I  believe  we  are  entitled 
to  an  answer.  The  taxpayers  will  demand 
an  answer. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  TAKEN  BY  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE FINDLEY  TO  DISCUSS 
THE  COMMENTS  OF  GENERAL 
EISENHOWER  ON  THE  WAR  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  taken  a  special  order  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  the  comments  of  General 
Elsenhower  as  recently  reported,  in 
which  he  gave  some  of  his  views  about 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  propriety  of 
Congress  in  taking  up  for  consideration 
the  question  of  a  war  declaration. 

Of  course.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  be 
very  glad  if  any  Members  wish  to  stay 
and  participate  in  the  dialog. 


a  minute  for  broadcasts  (based  on  advertising 
rates)  will  be  made  in  the  unit's  budget  as 
local  "In-klnd"  services. 

The  editorial  called  this  an  unusual 
form  of  inducement.  It  is  at  least  that. 
We  are  pursuing  an  investigation  of  the 
matter. 

The  editorial  follows: 

"BtJTINO"  PUBLICTTT  FOR  WAB  ON  POVERTY 

An  unusual  form  of  Inducement — closely 
approaching  bribery— Is  being  contemplated 
to  gain  newspaper  and  radio  publicity  for  a 
seven-county  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
program  headquartered  at  Carroll. 

Area  newspapers  and  radio  stations  have 
been  asked  to  agree  to  print  or  broadcast 
"any  and  all  news  articles  and  publications" 
submitted  by  the  local  OEO  unit.  Community 
Opportunities,  Inc.  In  return,  a  credit  of  $1.50 
per  inch  for  newspaper  stories  and  94  a 
minute  for  broadcasts  (based  on  advertising 
rates)  will  be  made  In  the  unit's  budget  as 
local  "In-klnd"  services. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  OEO  financing  Is  from 
federal  funds,  and  10  per  cent  must  be  pro- 
vided locally.  Ijocal  funding,  however,  may 
be  In  the  form  of  volunteer  services  and  do- 
nated office  space  and  facilities.  So  far  Carroll 
officials  have  had  no  trouble  getting  their 
10  per  cent,  but  they  are  worried  about  the 
future,  when  many  programs  will  require  20 
per  cent  local  financing. 

Six  newspapers  and  two  radio  stations  have 
agreed  to  the  proposal  and  will  let  their 
stories  be  used  as  credit  In  the  budget.  They. 
In  turn,  will  be  credited  for  their  help  In 
a  monthly  newsletter.  Most  of  the  newspapers 
have  reserved  editorial  discretion  on  stories 
submitted  to  them,  and  a  Carroll  OEO  official 
said  even  unfavorable  stories  would  count. 

Although  the  Carroll  program  Is  appar- 
ently unique  In  Iowa,  the  Idea  was  consid- 
ered and  rejected  by  the  Polk  County  Com- 
munity Action  Council.  State  OEO  officials 
did  not  know  of  this  publicity  plan  and 
thought  no  Iowa  units  were  tislng  it. 

This  proposal  is  to  be  analyzed  by  the 
Kansas  City  OEO  office  for  approval,  and 
it  should  be  quickly  squashed.  The  best  that 
can  be  said  for  It  Is  that  it  Is  foolish.  It  Is 
a  naive  effort  to  "buy"  favorable  publicity 
and  dampen  criticism  of  poverty  war  pro- 
grams. It  attempts  to  put  newspapers  and 
radio  stations  in  the  position  of  having  to 
publicize  the  programs,  regardless  of  merit, 
to  assure  their  proper  local  financing. 

It  Is  surprlsmg  that  a  govenunent  office 
would  propose  such  a  policy,  and  we  hope 
It  gets  no  further. 


Western  progressive  government.  Thus, 
should  the  Congolese  Government  ex- 
ecute Tshombe  the  United  States  would 
stand  indirectly  involved  in  a  tragic  in- 
ternational kidnaping  episode. 

At  a  time  when  the  Government  of 
Nigeria  is  disintegrating  and  other 
African  states  show  disrupting  tend- 
encies, our  failure  to  use  leverage  with 
the  Congolese  Government  to  save 
Tshombe  from  murder  by  his  political 
opponents  would  actually  inspire  further 
indifference  to  individual  rights  by  of- 
ficials of  African  governments. 

The  United  States  must  dramatize  its 
tespect  for  and  leadership  in  interna- 
tional law  in  support  of  human  decency 
and  the  President,  through  the  State  De- 
partment, must  be  as  zealous  in  protect- 
ing Tshombe's  civil  rights  in  the  Congo 
as  he  supposedly  is  in  developing  a  for- 
eign policy  through  which  peoples 
throughout  the  world  would  enjoy  basic 
human  rights. 


"BUYING"  PUBLICITY  FOR  WAR  ON 
POVERTY 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  smd  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Federal  anti- 
poverty  organization  in  the  State  of  Iowa 
has  been  accused  of  a  naive  effort  to  buy 
favorable  publicity  and  to  dampen  criti- 
cism of  the  poverty  war  programs  in  a 
maimer  closely  approaching  bribery. 

The  charge  was  made  in  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Des  Moines  Reg- 
ister. 

The  article  states,  in  part,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Area  newspapers  and  radio  stations  have 
been  asked  to  agree  to  print  or  broadcast 
"any  and  all  news  articles  and  publications" 
submitted  by  the  local  OEO  unit.  Community 
Opportunities,  Inc.  In  return,  a  credit  Ot 
•1.60  per  inch  for  newspaper  stories  and  $4 


THE  NEW  TECHNIQUE  IN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL KIDNAPING 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  .^r.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
urged  President  Johnson  to  use  the  lever- 
age, hopefully  obtained  by  placing  U.S. 
Air  FVjrce  planes  and  military  personnel 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Congo  Govern- 
ment, to  save  former  Premier  Moise 
Tshombe  and  obtain  his  release  when  he 
is  handed  over  to  Congolese  authorities 
by  Algeria. 

In  a  series  of  contradictory  briefings 
during  the  past  2  weeks  we  have  been 
told  that  the  use  of  U.S.  military  planes 
and  personnel  in  the  Congo  are  necessary 
to  protect  the  security  of  that  country 
and  to  cooperate  ■with  a  supposedly  pro- 


CENSUS  REACTIONS 
Mr.    BETTS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to   extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jime  19  I 
introduced  a  biU.  H.R.  10952,  designed  to 
limit  the  extensive  questioning  and  in- 
vasion of  privacy  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  on  the  decennial  census  of  pop- 
ulation and  housing.  The  response  has 
been  overwhelmingly  favorable.  I  have 
received  letters  of  support  from  the  peo- 
ple of  practicaUy  every  State. 

Several  newspapers  have  likewise  dem- 
onstrated a  keen  interest  in  this  subject. 
At  the  conclu^on  of  these  remarks,  I  am 
including  three  newspaper  articles  and  a 
pertinent  letter  from  a  1960  census 
enumerator.  These  articles  not  only  rep- 
resent the  wide  coverage  this  bill  has  re- 
ceived, but  also  illustrate  this  is  a  sub- 
ject of  concern  to  many  Americans. 

The  people  think  these  questions  are 
extraneous  and  have  no  bearing  on  the 
Intent  of  the  census  of  population.  Even 
if  someone  could  Justify  their  being 
asked.  I  feel  it  is  outrageous  that  the 
citizens  should  be  threatened  by  im- 
prisonment for  faUure  to  comply.  Under 
penalties  of  $100  fine  or  60  days  in  Jail 
Americans  are  required  to  list  the  num- 
ber of  walk-in  closets,  number  of  times 
married,  and  number  of  weeks  worked 
in  the  previous  year. 

The  need  for  legislation  determining 
the  scope  and  authority  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  is  more  imminent  every  day. 
With  the  proposed  Federal  data  bank 
coming^  closer  to  reality,  it  is  essential 
that  private  rights  be  protected  from 
possible  misuse  through  Government  in- 
formation centers.  My  bill,  HJl.  10952, 
Is  not  a  total  solution  to  the  problem  by 
any  means,  yet  it  serves  as  a  vehicle  for 
consideration  of  this  subject  by  Congress. 
Several  of  my  colleagues  have  told  me 
of  the  mail  they  are  receiving  about  the 
detailed  census  given  and  constituent  ob- 
jections to  this  harassment  and  invasion 
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of  their  rights  of  privacy.  My  constitu- 
ents and  I  am  sure  each  Member  of  the 
House  wlU  be  grateful  If  positive  action 
is  taken  by  Congress  in  asserting  Its  role 
in  the  direction  of  the  1970  decennial 
census.  If  we  are  going  to  recognize  and 
work  on  this  problem  we  must  begin  now. 

(From   the   Memphis    (Tenn.)    Germantown 
Star.  June  29,  1967) 
What's  It  to  Yon? 

Every  once  in  a  whole  our  faith  is  strength- 
ened by  the  action  ot  some  lone  member  of 
the  VB.  Congress. 

Such  la  the  case  now,  with  Representative 
jKckaon  Betts  (K.  Ohio)  who  has  Just  de- 
clared that  "the  extent  of  yoiir  bathroom 
plumbing  and  how  many  people  share  It  Is 
nobody's  business — least  of  all  the  govem- 
menfs." 

It  seems  that  Betts  Is  fed  up  with  the  ex- 
panding questionnaire  that  passes  under  the 
guise  of  a  "Census."  He  has  Introduced  a  bill 
to  eliminate  penalties  for  failure  to  answer 
all  but  seven  tj-pes  of  questions  In  the  1970 
census. 

His  bin  would  limit  mandatory  answers  to 
name  and  address,  relationship  to  head  of 
household,  sex.  age.  race,  marital  status,  and 
resident  visitors.  The  questions  can  be  and 
probably  will  be  asked,  but  we  vrtll  not  be 
compelled  to  answer— If  BettB*  bill  get* 
through  Congress. 

With  the  modem  method  of  deluging  Con- 
greaamen  with  letters  about  things  we  feel 
deeply.  It  might  be  refreshing  to  Rep.  Betts 
to  have  a  few  commending  him  for  trying  to 
halt  this  Invasion  of  privacy,  which  Ameri- 
cans resent  heartily. 

Restoring  the  sanctity  of  the  home  might 
be  a  therapeutic  diversion  for  any  who  think 
world  affairs  are  confusing  and  in  some  in- 
stances, even   frightening. 

After  all.  too  many  have  adopted  the  "Xlve" 
while  destroying  the  "Let  Live"  In  that  old 
adage. 


[Froi9  the  Mansfield    (Ohio)    News  Journal, 

July  9.  1967] 

Right  of  Privact 

la  this  Information  necessary?  So  ask  mem- 
bers of  Congress  In  reference  to  the  coming 
census  of  1970.  The  question  Is  not  one  to 
be  shrugged  off,  for  It  bears  a  relationship 
to  the  whole  difficult  problem  of  maintain- 
ing the  right  to  privacy  In  an  Increasingly 
complex  and  Interdependent  society. 

Congressman  Rep  Jackson  E  Betts.  who 
represents  Richland  County,  has  become  a 
spokesman  for  those  who  believe  that  the 
right  of  privacv  Is  threatened  by  the  grow- 
ing number  and  variety  of  census  questions 
A  House  subcommittee  Is  considering  a  bill 
that  would  make  the  response  to  some  of  the 
questions — those  concerning  marital  status, 
for  example — optional.  This  Idea  does  not 
set  well  with  the  Census  Bureau,  whose  ex- 
perts fear  that  If  response  to  certain  ques- 
tions were  made  voluntary  these  questions 
would  seem  less  Important  and  most  people 
might  simply  not  an.rwer  them. 

The  Bureau's  writ  already  has  been  circum- 
scribed to  some  extent  Because  of  congres- 
sional opposition,  questions  on  religious 
preference  and  participation  In  elections 
have  been  dropped 

Several  of  the  questions  have  an  argviablv 
valid  purpose—  tf>  assist  social  workers  and 
transportation  planners,  sav.  or  to  measure 
national  prosperity  Moreover.  Census  Bu- 
reau officials  s,*y  that  privacy  Is  not  really  In- 
vaded because  Infirmatlon  about  Individ- 
uals Is  never  released  Still.  It  is  heartening 
that  the  rationale  of  specific  questions  con- 
tinues to  be  scmt'.nlzed  by  Coneress  The 
right  of  privacy  Is  being  subtly  Infringed  In 
many  ways  Census  ofBlcals  should  be  re- 
quired to  provide  solid  Justification  for  any 
new  inquiries  they  Intend. 


[Prom  the  Salem  (Mass.)  Evening  News 

June  30,  1967] 

Censl-3  AsiNiNrriBS 

If  the  US  Census  Bureau  persists  In  Its 
attempts  to  add  everything  Including  the 
kitchen  sink  In  the  1970  enumeration,  tak- 
ing a  head  count  In  the  US.  might  soon 
become  as  difficult  as  collecting  taxes  In 
some  of  the  Latin  American  countries. 

As  part  uf  the  Parkinson  Law  which  holds 
government  activities  will  expand  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  available  ni.inpower,  the 
bureau  got  itself  In  hot  water  during  the 
1960  census  demanding,  under  threat  of 
penalty,  Information  about  bathrooms  which 
many  citizens  found  objectionable. 

But  If  the  bureau  strayed  far  from  the 
point  In  1960,  It  has  still  more  grandiose  ques- 
tions planned  for  1970.  In  congressional 
testimony  It  hats  been  disclosed  that  a  ques- 
tionnaire Is  planned  for  the  next  census 
which  Is  not  only  as  long  as  an  Income  tax 
return,  but  Just  as  personal. 

Those  citizens  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
exposed  to  the  full  treatment  will  be  ex- 
pected to  answer  such  questions  as  do  their 
homes  have  basements  which  could  serve  as 
bomb  shelters  In  case  of  nuclear  attack, 
what  Is  their  ethnic  background,  what  are 
their  physical  disabilities  and  do  they  own 
such  conveniences  as  dishwashers. 

Congress  may  not  approve  such  aslnlnlty, 
or  It  may.  If  it  does,  many  Americans  who 
do  not  particularly  cotton  to  such  runaway 
Inqulsltlveness  by  Big  Brother  will  do  their 
best  to  evade  the  census  taker. 

And  when  the  1970  census  has  been  taken, 
the  Census  Bureau  may  flud  It  knows  a  lot 
about  dishwitshers  and  bomb  shelters,  but 
not  very  much  about  people. 

Lettch  From  Censustakeb 

Dbar  Sir:  I  was  a  crew  le.wler  In  the  1960 
census  during  the  first  phase.  As  the  second 
phase  dragged  on  InterniUiably.  my  office 
recommended  that  I  be  put  in  charge  of 
three  counties  In  New  Jersey  I  agreed  to  do 
so  providing  I  did  all  the  training  and  pro- 
viding all  crew  leaders  reported  to  me  di- 
rectly, so  that  I  could  then  cumpUe  their 
reports  and  phone  them  in.  That  way  I  could 
spot  the  soft  areas  ;ind  determine  who  was 
at  work  and  who  was  featherbeddlng.  Believe 
me.  the  featherbeddlng  was  Incredible. 

The  abuses  perpetrated  on  the  public  were 
only  exceeded  by  those  the  enumerators  and 
crew  leaders  Indulged  In  against  the  govern- 
ment The  amount  of  salary  they  claimed 
and  were  paid  was  far  In  excess  of  what  was 
genuinely  earned.  .Ml  were  told  to  put  in 
bills  for  48  huurs  a  week  Crew  leaders  could 
more — and  they  did! 

Householders  and  enumerators  were  told 
the  blue  forms  would  be  processed  In  my 
office  and  therefore  confidential  Information 
vuld  not  come  back  to  the  communities. 
This  was  untrue — It  came  right  back,  and 
your  next  door  neighbor  had  access  to  the 
most  personal  Information  In  small  com- 
munities this  caused  a  great  deal  of  unhappl- 
ness  and  irritation. 

Miny  householders  refused  to  give  per- 
son.^l  inform.itlon.  and  when  pre.^sured.  In 
some  cases  became  abusive  When  It  was  Im- 
possible to  E;et  the  amount  of  Income  or 
worth  of  a  home,  we  were  told  to  estimate 

The  greatest  Inaccuracy  w.is  the  condition 
of  homes  No  two  people  would  ak;ree  on  the 
condition  of  a  home-  *ven  considering  we 
W!»re  all  shown  film  strips  dest-rlbing  a  home 
as  poor,  cood  or  excellent,  bocau.se  our  per- 
sonal values  are  different.  I  know  factually 
of  two  enumerators  who  listed  homes  as 
good  that  were  falling  apart;  no  wonder — 
the  enumerators  lived  In  houses  that  were 
Incredibly  bad.  so  how  could  they  Judge? 

I  thoui?ht  then  and  do  now  that  If  In- 
dustry wants  to  know  how  m.my  television 
sets,  radios,  bathtub-s.  automobiles,  washing 
machines   and   driers   our   population  owns. 


let  them  find  out  They  can  do  It  more 
factually  and  at  less  expense  than  the  census 
did  It.  The  1960  census  was  a  gigantic  boon- 
doggle and  cost  the  taxpayers  several  times 
the  annount  it  should  have;  aside  from  which 
It  was  Inaccurate.  One  of  the  1960  workers 
(?)  said  to  me  last  week  she  hoped  she 
would  be  called  in  1970 — she  was  one  of  our 
best  featherbedders  I  told  her  I  wouldnt 
work  oil  It  again  for  any  amount  of  money. 
Good  luck  with  your  bill — it  Is  time  the 
government  stopped  trying  to  Invade  every 
facet  of  personal  life. 


July  2U,  1967 
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HOW  TAXPAYERS'  MONEY  IS 
WASTED 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  July 
17,  1967,  Congressional  Record  a  table 
of  inefficiency  and  mismanagement 
which  I  prepared  identifies  several  spe- 
cific agencies,  the  status  of  their  account- 
ing system,  the  type  of  maladministra- 
tion reported,  and  the  number  of  years 
such  waste  has  persisted.  In  the  table 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  was  cited 
for  unsatisfactory  utilization  of  supplies 
and  excessive  cost  expenditures. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
an  excellent  article  on  waste  and  inef- 
ficiency in  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
by  Scripps-Howard  staff  writer  Dan 
Thomasson.  The  article  enumerates  nine 
separate  incidents  of  maladministration 
in  the  FAA  which  wasted  $267,000  of 
taxpayers'  money.  This  extensive  waste 
prevalent  in  the  FAA  represents  only  a 
sample  of  the  Government-wide  malad- 
ministration. 

Other  examples  of  waste  and  inef- 
ficiency are  abundant  and  demand  cor- 
rective measures.  I  have  introduced  a 
bill.  H.R.  9164.  aimed  at  combating  mal- 
administration. This  measure  and  oth- 
ers designed  to  correct  existing  deficien- 
cies in  the  executive  departments  should 
be  considered  by  the  Congress  without 
delay. 

PAcrric    "Paradise":   How  Taxpayers'  Monit 

Is   Wasted 

(By  Dan  Thomasson) 

Washdjoton. — The  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration (F.AA)  wasted  $267,000  on 
clothes  dryers,  lelc-lslon  sets  and  other 
goods  and  services  for  Its  Pacific  l.-^land  em- 
plovees,  government  auditors  revealed  today 

The  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  said 
expenditure  of  the  funds  by  FAA's  Hawaiian- 
based  Pacific  headquarters  couldn't  be  Justi- 
fied. GAO  accountants  said  FAA: 

Spent  more  than  $30,000  on  ceremonies  to 
dedicate  new  facilities  on  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  and  In  Honolulu 

Paid  $3  40  apiece  for  257  porcelaln-Uned 
ash  trays  when  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration (GSAl  supplied  glass  ash  trays  to 
other  government  agencies  for  42  cents  each. 

Leased  for  10  years  at  $10,600  annually 
an  alarm  system  for  lt«  Pacific  headquarters 
building  even  though  the  building  already 
had  a  fire  alarm  system  and  was  Included 
In  a  Civil  Defense  warning  network  for  tidal 
waves  and  enemy  attack.  TTie  lea.sed  system 
Included  devices  for  paging  employees  and 
playing  background  music.  (After  receiving 
the  OAO  report,  FAA  officials  said  they  are 


Uylng  to  break  the  lease  in  hopes  of  saving 

170,000,) 

Bought  two  TV  sets  (one  five-Inch  and  one 
19-lnch)  for  Pacific  headquarters  employees 
at  a  cost  of  $350  each. 

Spent  $5300  on  two  hearing-test  booths 
which  never  were  Installed  and  later  were 
declared  surplus. 

Bought  mobile  radio  equipment  for  cars 
already  equipped  with  mobile  telephone  sets. 
Nearly  a  year  later  the  sets  still  hadn't  been 
Installed. 

Spent  $17,500  for  elaborate  X-ray  equip- 
ment. Flight  surgeons  said  smaller,  much 
cheaper  equipment  would  have  been  Just  as 

^  Ordered  148  clothes  dryers  for  Wake  Is- 
land employees  at  a  cost  of  $12,500  and  then 
found  out  Wake  housing  units  weren't 
equipped  for  Installation.  A  year  later  the 
dryers  were  InsUlled  after  FAA  spent  $25,000 
on  wiring  and  other  modifications. 

Spent  $27,000  on  equipment  for  Canton 
Island  although  FAA's  operation  there  was 
about  to  be  phased  out.  Included  were  alumi- 
num Jalousie  windows,  an  $8960  Pontlac  am- 
bulance, and  $4900  worth  of  dental  equip- 
ment. 

GAO  said  the  clty-tyi)e  ambulance  waen  t 
meant  for  the  unpaved  roads  of  the  island. 
The  filght  surgeon  at  Canton  actually  had 
ordered  a  rugged,  military-type  ambulance. 

The  dental  equipment.  Including  a  $1000 
dental  chair,  was  bought  even  though  Can- 
ton had  no  full-time  dentist  and  the  new 
dental  clinic  was  used  only  a  few  times  be- 
fore the  FAA's  InsUllatlon  there  was  closed. 

GAO  blamed  the  waste  on  a  lack  of  man- 
agement controls  and  a  weak  system  of  eval- 
uating costs.  FAA  officials  agreed  and  said 
they  would  institute  corrective  measures. 


Hon.  William  A.  Steiger.  of  Wiscon- 
sin; 

Hon.  Vernon  W.  Thomson,  of  Wiscon- 
sin: 


INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  BONDS 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
In  relation  to  the  bill  H.R.  11645. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  to 
amend  section  103  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  in  order  to  limit  the  exemp- 
tion from  tax  for  obligations  issued  by 
local  governmental  authorities— so  as  to 
exclude  from  the  exemption  any  future 
Issues  of  so-called  industrial  development 
bonds. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  follow- 
ing have  joined  me  in  sponsoring  this 
legislation: 

Hon.  Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  of  New  York; 

Hon.  Joel  T.  Broyhill.  of  Virginia; 

Hon.  George  Bush,  of  Texas: 

Hon.  Harold  R.  Collier,  of  Illinois; 

Hon.  Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr.,  of  New 
York: 

Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  of  Missouri; 

Hon.  Glenn  R.  Davis,  of  Wisconsin; 

Hon.  Jacob  H.  Gilbert,  of  New  York; 

Hon.  Robert  W.  Kastenmeier,  of  Wis- 
consin : 

Hon.  Melvin  R.  Laird,  of  Wisconsin; 

Hon.  John  M.  Murphy,  of  New  York; 

Hon.  Alvxn  E.  O'Konski.  of  Wisconsin; 

Hon.  Robert  N.  C.  Nix,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania: 

Hon.  Henry  S.  Reuss,  of  Wisconsin; 

Hon.  Henry  C.  Schadeberg.  of  Wiscon- 
sin: 

Hon.  Herman  T.  Schneebeli,  of  Penn- 
sylvania: 


Hon.  James  B.  Utt,  of  Calffomnia;  and 
Hon.  Clement  J.  Zablocki,  of  Wiscon- 
sin. .     ^^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  would  require  the 
conclusion  as  income  subject  to  tax  of 
interest  on  bonds  issued  on  or  after 
December  31,  1967,  where  the  bond  is 
secured  by  the  obligation  to  make  pay- 
ments on  account  of  the  use  or  purchase 
of  an  Industrial  or  commercial  property 
or  on  account  of  the  loan  of  fimds  to  an 
industrial    or    commercial    enterprise. 
Bonds  issued  without  any  security  would 
not  be  subject  to  tax.  regardless  of  the 
purpose  for  which  the  funds  might  be 
used  by  the  State  or  local  government. 
The  bill  is  so  restricted  that  it  will  not 
impair  the  ability  of  local  governments 
to    finance   needed   services.    Excluded 
from  the  definition  of  an  industrial  or 
commercial  facility — and  still  entitled  to 
the  exemption— would  be  bonds  secured 
by  public  entertainment  or  recreational 
facilities;  convention  halls  and  similar 
facilities;   airports,  docks,  wharves,  or 
other  transportation  facilities,  and  elec- 
tric, gas,  water  or  sewage  disposal  facili- 
ties. In  addition,  localities  can  still  issue 
tax-exempt  bonds  to  assemble  land  for 
an  industrial  park,  but  cannot  finance 
the  building  of  plants  by  special  purpose 
bonds  secured  by  the  obligation  of  the 
private  user  of  the  facility. 

As  you  probably  know,  the  practice  of 
issuing  bonds  to  finance  industrial  ex- 
pansion started  out  on  a  rather  modest 
basis— in  some  of  our  Southern  States- 
seeking  to  attract  industry  in  order  to 
reduce  the  burdens  of  underemployment. 
The  concept  was  lauded  as  a  program  of 
"self  help"  rather  than  reliance  on  the 
Federal  Government.  As  usually  hap- 
pens, however,  it  has  become  too  much 
of  a  "good  thing."  ^„      «  _,  , 

^  In  the  year  1951,  public  offerings  of 
Industrial  development  bonds  totaled 
less  than  $7  mUlion.  By  the  year  1966, 
public  offerings  of  such  bonds  had  grown 
to  more  than  $500  million. 

During  the  calendar  year  1967,  similar 
issues  have  gotten  off  to  a  fast  start.  It 
now  looks  as  if  the  total  of  these  bonds 
Issued  in  1967  may  exceed  $1  bUUon.  This 
does  not  include  an  imdetermlned 
amount  of  private  offerings. 

Today,  some  35  States  have  qualified 
either  directly,  or  through  municipali- 
ties, or  through  State  or  county  indus- 
trial development  agencies,  to  issue  rev- 
enue bonds  exempt  from  Federal  tax,  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
private  industry. 

Some  13  more  States  have  either  au- 
thorized or  are  considering  the  authori- 
zation of  industrial  financing  through 
local  or  State  bonding. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  the 
ability  of  a  local  governmental  unit  to 
offer  tax-free  financing  to  Industry  no 
longer  constitutes  an  Inducement.  It  has 
become  a  way  of.Ufe.  A  company  desiring 
to  build  a  new  plant  almost  assumes  that 
tax-free  financing  will  be  available. 
What  started  out  as  a  program  of  self 
help  has  now  become  a  billion  dollar  tax 
shelter. 
Every  State,  municipality,  and  coimty 


Is  being  forced  to  get  into  the  business  of 
issuing  industrial  development  bonds  In 
order  to  meet  competition  from  othei, 
areas.  In  fact,  we  are  fast  approaching 
the  day  when  all  50  States  will  be  en- 
gaged in  this  form  of  financing. 

In  most  cases  it  is  the  credit  of  the 
private  business  enterprise  that  is  the 
basis  for  the  loan  rather  than  the  credit 
of  the  local  government  involved.  It  is 
nothing  more  than  private  borrowing  for 
commercial  or  industrial  purposes  under 
the  cloak  of  governmental  immunity. 

Take  the  case  of  Camden,  Ala.,  with  a 
population  of  only  1,132.  This  community 
borrowed  $70  million  to  finance  a  ven- 
ture of  United  Fruit  Co.  and  MacMillan 
Bloedel,  Ltd..  of  Canada.  Whose  credit 
was  involved  here — United  Fruit  or  Cam- 
den, Ala?  Clearly  the  municipahty  added 
nothing  but  its  name  and  governmental 

Or  the  case  of  the  aluminum  plant  to 
be  built  in  Warrenton,  Oreg..  with  an  is- 
sue of  $140  million  in  tax-free  municipal 
industrial  bonds.  Warrenton  is  a  town 
of  1,117  population. 

In  another  typical  case — that  of  Jer- 
ome, Ark.— 35  registered  voters  were 
asked  to  vote  upon  a  $20  milUon  bond 
authorization  last  October,  the  purpose 
of  which  was  to  finance  a  knitting  mill. 
The  bond  issue  represented  more  than  a 
half  milUon  dollars  per  voter.  The  pro- 
ceeds were  used  not  only  to  buy  the  land, 
build  the  plant,  and  supply  the  knitting 
machine  but  also  to  provide  working 
capital. 

This  perverts  the  tax-exemption  priv- 
Uege  enjoyed  by  State  and  municipal 
governments.   The   exemption  privilege 
was  intended  to  assist  local  governments 
hi  financing  their  governmental  func- 
tions free  from  any  burden  of  Federal 
taxation.  It  was  never  hitended   as  a 
means    whereby     private    corporations 
could  borrow  money  at  low  interest  rates 
using  the  governmental  unit  as  an  "um- 
brella." The  financhig  of  private  indus- 
trial plants  through  the  issuance  of  tax- 
exempt  municipal  obUgations  has  be- 
come a  flagrant  abuse  of  that  exemption. 
This  practice  must  be  curbed.  It  serves 
no  useful  purpose.  It  makes  a  mockery 
of  our  tax  laws.  The  tax-exempt  status 
of  interest  on  municipal  bonds  must  be 
Umited  to  legitimate  governmental  func- 
tions where  it  is  the  credit  of  the  munici- 
pality that  supports  the  bond  not  tne 
credit  of  some  second  party  beneficiary. 
This  tax  avoidance  device  has  become 
so    widespread    that    no    one    benefits 
except  the  private  borrower.  Not  orUy  is 
there  a  serious  revenue  loss  to  the  Fed- 
eral  Treasury,   but   the   cost   of   other 
pubUc    financing    by    State    and    local 
agencies  has  been  increased.  There  are 
innumerable  cases  where  school  districts 
and  municipalities  have  been  required  to 
pay  interest  in  excess  of  5  percent  on 
tax-exempt  Issues  because  these  obUga- 
tions must  be  offered  in  competition  with 
industrial    development    bonds.    Unless 
prompt    action    is    taken    to    prevent 
further  abuse  of  the  tax -exemption  priv- 
ilege by  private  borrowers  under  the  im- 
munity extended  by  industrial  develop- 
ment agencies,  the  savings  in  interest 
costs  enjoyed  by  our  local  governments 
will  be  completely  eroded. 
My  bill  uses  a  different  approach  from 
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any  of  the  pending  bills,  or  those  Intro- 
duced In  the  past.  My  bill  looks  to  the 
natxire  of  the  obligation  issued  by  the 
governmental  agency.  Where  the  obli- 
gation is  secured  by  a  lease,  sale  or  other 
contract  relating  to  the  use  or  purchase 
of  a  commercial  or  industrial  facility,  in- 
terest paid  on  account  of  such  obligation 
would  be  taxable  The  bill  is  thus  in- 
tended to  reach  those  situations  in  which 
a  private  borrower — a  commercial  or  In- 
dustrial corporation — is  using  the  tax 
exemption  of  a  governmental  unit  in 
order  to  place  what  amounts  to  a  special 
purpcee  private  loan  For  all  practical 
purposes,  In  this  type  of  situation,  the 
real  borrower  is  a  private  enterprise,  not 
a  governmental  unit. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  impingement 
upon  the  right  of  a  municipality  to  put 
together  real  estate  for  the  formation  of 
an  industrial  park,  the  bill  is  limited 
solely  to  those  obligations  inciured  in 
connection  with  the  loan  of  money  for 
the  rental,  sale  or  use  of  depreciable 
property.  Thus,  a  municipality  could 
issue  bonds  to  put  together  an  industrial 
tract  without  being  affected  by  the  legis- 
lation. If,  however,  the  municipality 
should  obtain  a  large  tenant  for  this 
tract,  any  bonds  Issued  to  build  a  factory 
building  for  that  tenant,  to  supply  ma- 
chinery equipment,  or  to  supply  workina: 
capital,  would  be  taxable 

The  bill  provides  for  an  exception  from 
the  rule  in  the  case  of  recognized  govern- 
mental activities  such  as  bridges,  toll 
roads,  waterworks,  municipal  docks, 
municipal  parking  authorities,  and  the 
like.  Obligations  Issued  against  that  type 
of  facility  would  still  be  exempt. 

In  those  few  cases  where  a  govern- 
mental unit  owns  and  operates  a  business 
enterprise  directly,  such  as  the  operation 
of  a  soft  drink  plant  by  the  waterworks, 
obligations  Issued  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  that  business  would  also  be 
exempt  from  tax.  In  this  case,  while  there 
may  be  a  question  of  unfair  competition 
between  the  grvemmental  unit  and  pri- 
vate industry.  It  is  not  a  case  In  which 
private  Industry  uses  for  private  purposes 
the  tax-exemption  privilege  of  the  gov- 
ernmental unit. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  as  part  of  my 
remarks  the  text  of  the  bill,  a  general 
analysis  of  the  biU,  and  a  technical  ex- 
planation : 

H.R.  I  IMS 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  that  Industrial  develop- 
ment bondis  are  not  to  be  conaldered  obll- 
gationa  of  States  and  local  governments. 
tb«  Interest  on  wblch  Is  exempt  from  Fed- 
eral Income  tax 

Be  it  enacted  by  t^e  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  fie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  fai 
section  103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  Interest  on  certain  govern- 
\mentiU  obligations)  is  amended  by  reletter- 
Ing  subsection  (ci  as  subsection  (d>  and  by 
Inserting  after  subjection  (b)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(C)     IHDVSTHIAI.    IJeVELOPMKNT    BONOS. 

"(1)     SOBSECTION     laMlt      NOT    TO     APPLT. 

Any  Industrial  development  bond  Cas  defined 
In  permgraph  (2)  )  Issued  after  December  31, 
1967.  shall  not  be  considered  an  obligation 
described  In  subsection  (a)  (1). 

"(2)  IMDT7STUAI.  DrVKLOPMSirr  BOND  DS- 
FIKXD. — • 


"(A I  Is  GENERAL  —  For  puTpoecs  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  IndustrUl  develop- 
ment bond'  means  an  obligation  the  payment 
of  the  principal  or  interest  on  which  l»— 

Ml  secured  In  whole  or  In  part  by  a  lien. 
mortgage,  pledge  or  other  security  Interest 
In  property  of  a  character  subject  to  the 
allowance   for   depreciation,    or 

"(111  secured  In  whole  or  In  part  by  an 
Interest  In  i  or  to  be  derived  primarily  fromi 
payments  to  be  made  in  respect  of  money 
or  property  of  a  ch-iracter  subject  to  the 
ailow.ince  for  depreciation 

which  is  or  will  be  used,  under  a  lease,  sale 
or  loan  arrangement,  for  Industrial  or  com- 
mercial purposes. 

■■(Bi  Exceptions  For  purpuses  of  sub- 
parsigraph  (A)  property  shall  not  be  treated 
as  used  for  Industrial  or  oommerdal  purp>08es 
If  It  Is  used— 

"(1)  to  provide  entertainment  (Including 
sporting  events)  or  recreational  facilities  for 
the  general  public: 

"(U)  to  provide  facilities  for  the  holding  of 
a  convention,  trade  show,  or  similar  event; 

"lUD  as  an  airport,  doclt.  wharf,  or  similar 
transportation  facility; 

"(Iv)  In  the  furnishing  or  sale  of  electric 
energy,  gas,  water,  or  sewage  disposal  serv- 
ices; or 

"(v)  In  an  active  trade  or  business  owned 
and  operated  by  any  organization  described 
In  subsection  i  a  i  1 1 ) 

"(3)  Exception. — Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  obligation  Issued  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1966,  for  a  project  assisted  by  the 
United  States  under  title  I  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  (42  US  C  ,  sec.  1460  and  following, 
relating  to  slum  clearance  and  urban  re- 
newal) or  title  I  or  title  II  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965    (42   US.C,   sec     3131    and   following)  " 

(b)  Section  102(g)  nt  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended  (42  US  C  .  sec  1452(g*  )  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(g)  Obligations,  Including  Interest 
thereon,  other  thaxi  Industrial  development 
bonds  (within  the  meaning  of  section  103(C) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19541 .  lssue<:l 
by  local  public  agencies  for  projects  assisted 
pursuant  to  this  title,  and  Income  derived  by 
such  agencies  from  such  projects,  shall  be 
exempt  from  all  taxation  now  or  hereafter 
Imposed  by  the  United  States  " 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  December  31,  1967 

Scope  of  proposed  amendment  to  Section 
103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19.54 
relating  to  Industrial  development  bonds 

(1)  The  bill  does  not  affect  the  Interest 
from  bonds  issued  prior  to  January  1  1968. 
regardless  of  the  security  for  such  obliga- 
tions. 

(2 1  The  bill  would  make  subject  to  tax 
Interest  on  Industrial  development  bonds  is- 
sued after  December  31.  1967,  which  are 

(a I  Secured  by  the  obligation  of  an  In- 
dustrial or  commercial  enterprise  to  make 
payments  on  account  of  the  use  of  depreci- 
able property  such  as  buildings,  machinery 
and  equipment,  and  any  other  property  of  a 
character  subject  to  an  allowance  for  de- 
preciation. 

(bi  Secured  by  the  obll(?atlon  of  an  In- 
dustrial or  commercial  enterprise  to  make 
payments  on  account  of  the  purchase  of  de- 
preciable property  such  as  buildings,  ma- 
chinery and  equipment,  and  any  other  prop- 
erty of  a  character  subject  to  an  allowance 
for  depreciation 

(c)  Secured  by  the  obligation  of  an  in- 
dustrial or  commercl.il  enterprise  to  make 
payments  on  account  of  funds  received  from 
the  Issuing  agency  as  a  loan,  advance,  or 
other  contribution  to  capital 

(3)  The  bin  does  not  affect  the  Interest 
from  bonds  Issued  after  December  31.  1067. 
which  are: 


(a)  Unsecured  general  obligations  of  the 
local  government,  or  an  agency  thereof,  re- 
gardless of  the  purpose  for  which  the  funds 
may  be  used. 

(b)  Secured  by  nondepreciable  property, 
such  as  land  assembled  by  the  local  govern- 
ment as  an  Industrial  park. 

(ci  Secured  by  the  income  or  revenues 
from  conventional  public  or  quasi-public 
projects  such  as  entertainment  or  recrea- 
tional facilities,  convention  halls  and  simi- 
lar facilities;  airports,  docks,  wharves,  or 
other  transportation  facilities;  and  electric, 
gas,  water,  or  sewage  disposal   facilities 

Id)  Secured  by  any  property  or  business 
owned  and  operated  by  the  municipality,  or 
an  agency  of  the  municipality  Bonds  can 
be  Issued  against  any  business  operation 
which  Is  directly  owned  and  operated  by  a 
governmental  agency  without  being  subject 
to  tax 

Technical     Explanation      of     H.R.      11645 

Amending   Section    103   or   the   Internal 

Revenue   Code   of    1954   Relating   to  In- 

dustklal  De\-zlopment  Bonds 

The  bill  amends  section  103  of  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  by  adding  new  subsection  (Ci. 

Paragraph    (1)    of    subsection    ic)    provides 

simply  that  an  Indtistrlal  development  bond 

Issued  after  December  31,  1967,  shall  not  be 

considered  an  obligation  of  a  State  or  local 

government  the  Interest  on  which  is  exempt 

from  tax.  The  definitional  aspects  of  the  bill 

contain  the  major  substantive  provisions. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  new  subsection  (Cl  de- 
flnea  the  term  "Industrial  development  bond" 
,is  any  obligation  the  payment  of  principal 
and  Interest  on  which  is  either — il)  secured 
hv  an  Interest  In  property  of  a  character 
subject  to  the  allowance  for  depreciation  or 
(2)  secured  (or  to  be  derived  primarily  from) 
payments  to  be  made  with  respect  to  money 
or  property  of  a  character  subject  to  the  al- 
lowance for  depreciation— which  Is  or  will  be. 
used,  under  a  lease,  sale  or  loan  arrangement, 
for  industrliU  or  commercial  purposes.  In  the 
case  of  the  typical  Industrial  development 
bond  the  Issuing  governmental  unit  uses  the 
proceeds  to  construct  a  facility  for  lease  to  a 
private  corporation  and  an  Interest  In  the 
property  Is  pledged  as  security  for  the  rental 
payments.  In  other  cases  a  deferred  payment 
sale  contract  may  be  used  Instead  of  a  lease 
but  the  substance  of  the  transaction  Is  not 
otherwise  altered.  In  still  other  cases  the 
bond  proceeds  may  be  loaned  directly  to  the 
private  corporation  as  a  working  capital  loan, 
to  purchase  equipment,  or  for  similar  pur- 
poses. However,  irrespective  of  whether  the 
transaction  takes  the  form  of  a  loan,  sale,  or 
lease.  It  Is  normal  to  secure  payment  of  the 
bonds  by  pledging  either  the  specific  property 
involved  or  the  payment  to  be  made  under 
the  loan,  lease  or  sale  contract  Therefore 
subparagraph  (Aid)  and  (II)  Includes  with- 
in the  definition  of  Industrial  development 
bond  all  obligations  the  payment  of  prin- 
cipal or  Interest  on  which  it  secured  by 
either  (1)  the  specific  property  or  (111  a:^ 
Interest  In  the  payments  to  be  made  with 
respect  to  money  loaned  or  non-depreciable 
property  leased  or  sold  for  Industrial  or 
commercial  purposes. 

The  essence  of  an  Industrl.Tl  development 
bond  18  that  It  Is  a  device  for  passing  on  the 
the  benefits  of  the  Interest  exemption  to  a 
private  Industrial  or  commercial  enterprise 
By  limiting  the  definition  to  cases  In  which 
•such  an  enterprise  uses  the  property  under 
.1  lease,  sale  or  loan  arrangement  and  by 
also  recjulring  that  the  property,  or  payment 
with  respect  to  such  property,  be  pledged 
as  security  for  the  obligation,  the  bill  care- 
fully delineates  those  financial  transactions 
which  involve  bonds  Issued  for  the  purpose 
of  financing  Industrial  or  commercial  enter- 
prises. Further,  by  limiting  the  property  In- 
volved to  cash  loans  and  depreciable  prop- 
erty  the  bin  excepts  transactions,  such  M 
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many  industrial  parks,  which  Involve  un- 
improved land  exclusively.  The  bUl  thus 
-cognizes  that  there  may  be  situations 
where  If  land  Is  to  be  used,  a  governmental 
unit  must  make  Initial  preparations  (such 
as  filling  a  swamp  or  Installing  sewage  fa- 
cilities) that  no  private  entrepreneur  would 
be  wll^g  or  capable  of  undertaking.  How- 
ever If  In  addition  to  land  depreciable  prop- 
erty such  as  a  factory  or  department  store 
is  involved,  and  the  Issue  Is  secured  in  part 
by  such  depreciable  property  the  bonds  will 
constitute  Industrial  development  bonds. 

In  addition.  If  a  local  government  creates 
a  separate  governmental  authority  to  Issue 
industrial  development  bonds,  or  If  a  non- 
profit   corporation    Is    used    with    authority 
to  Issue  bonds  on  behalf  of  a  local  govern- 
ment  It  Is  possible  to  achieve  the  effect  of 
a  security   Interest    In    property   without   a 
direct  pledge  of  the  property  Involved,  This 
would   be   true,   for   example,  where  an  In- 
dustrial financing  authority  was  created  and 
Its  powers  limited   so   that  Us   Income  was 
primarily  derived  from  the  lease  or  sale  of 
industrial     facilities    and     its    expenditures 
limited    In    such    a    way    that   most   of    Its 
Income  could  only  be  expended  on  principal 
and  Interest  payment  for  Issued  bonds.  Since 
this  situation    would    be    tantamount    to   a 
security     arrangement,     the     parenthetical 
clause  of  part  (11)   of  subparagraph   (A)   In- 
cludes bonds  Issued  In  circumstances  which 
demonstrate  that  repayment  Is  primarUy  to 
be  derived  from  payments  on  a  lease,  sale,  or 
loan  to  a  private  corporation.  This  provision 
does  not.   of   course,   extend   to   obligations 
of  a   local   government   merely    because.   In 
addition  to  performance  of  Its  normal  gov- 
ernmental   functions,    the   government   also 
owns  property  which  It  happens  to  lease  for 
industrial    or    commercial    purposes. 

The  phrase  "Industrial  or  commercial  pur- 
poses"   Is    Intended    to    have    Its    customary 
meaning   and   Is   not  specifically   defined   by 
the  bin.  Thus,  for  example,  bonds  Issued  to 
construct  a  facility  for  an  exempt  organlza- 
Oon,  such  as  a  college  dormitory,  would  not 
be  an  Industrial  development  bond.  In  addi- 
tion, subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (2)  pro- 
yldes  that  leases   for  certain   specified  pur- 
poses shall  not  be  considered  leases  for  indus- 
trial   or    commercial    purposes    within    the 
purview  of  the  bill.  Specifically  enumerated 
are  bonds  issued  to  finance  facilities  which 
are  leased  for  the  purposes  of  providing  en- 
tertainment or  recreation;   for  holding  of  a 
convention,  trade  show  or  similar  event:  as 
an  airport,  dock,  wharf  or  similar  transporta- 
tion terminal;  or  In  the  furnishing  or  sale  of 
electric  energy,  gas.  water,  or  sewage  disposal 
services.  Thus,  for  example,  bonds  Issued  to 
finance  a  stadium  run  by  the  municipality 
and  leased  to  various  profit-making  enter- 
prises for  baseball,  football,  and  other  similar 
events,  would  not  be  indiLStrlal  development 
bonds. 

Subparagraph  (Bl(vl  adds  a  more  general 
exception  to  make  It  clear  that  bonds  Issued 
with  respect  to  property  used  In  an  active 
trade  or  business  owned  and  operated  by  a 
governmental  unit  will  not  be  Industrial 
development  bonds.  Thus,  for  example,  If  a 
municipality  were  to  Issue  bonds  to  finance 
a  large  apartment  building  which  was  to  be 
leased  to  a  substantial  number  of  different 
tenants  with  the  length  of  the  leases  unre- 
lated to  the  life  of  the  bonds,  the  munlcl- 
palltv  would  be  engaged  In  the  active  conduct 
of  a  real  estate  rental  business  and  the  bonds 
In  question  would  not  be  Industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  within  the  meaning  of  this  pro- 
vision The  present  bill  is  confined  to  cases 
where  the  arrangement  involves  an  attempt 
by  a  State  or  local  government  to  pass  on  to 
private  commercial  enterprises  the  lower  In- 
terest rates  which  result  from  the  exemption 
of  Interest  on  State  and  local  bonds. 

In  accordance  with  paragraph  (1)  of  new 
subsection  (c)  the  bill  Is  applicable  to  bonds 
Issued  after  December  31.  1967.  and  applies 


with  respect  to  taxable  years  ending  alter 
that  date.  However,  since  certain  Federally 
assUted  projects  may  Involve  the  issuance  of 
Industrial  development  bonds,  paragraph  (3) 
of  new  subsection  (c)  provides  as  a  limited 
transition  rule  for  such  cases  that  only  bonds 
Issued  after  January  1.  1969,  wUl  be  con- 
sidered Industrial  development  bonds.  Section 
(g)  of  the  bill  makes  a  conforming  change 
In  the  Housing  Act  oX  1949. 


IRS:  DON'T  PEEL  THE  NONPROFITS 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneotis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  18. 
1967  Dr.  Hector  W.  Benoit,  Jr.,  president 
of  the  Missouri  State  Medical  Associa- 
tion testified  before  an  Internal  Revenue 
Service   and  Department  of   Treasury 
combined  hearing  on  a  proposed  regula- 
tion to  tax  the  advertising  income  of  non- 
profit organizations.  This  is  a  very  con- 
troversial subject  which  I  have  previously 
developed  here  for  the  Boy  and  Girl 
Scouts  organizations,  and  which  could 
affect  Uterally  hundreds  of  organizations. 
The  comments  by  Dr.  Benoit  show  the 
ImpracticabiUty  and  harmful  effect  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service's  proposal. 
I  insert  Dr.  Benoifs  comments,  and  per- 
tinent related  documents,  at  this  point 
in  the  Congressional  Record  :    , 

COMMENTS    OF    DE.     HECTO.    W      B^^^OJ^;  J«- 
PRBSmENT  OF  THK  MlBSOtTBI  STATE   MKDICAL 

Association 

It  has  been  stated  by  others  testifying  at 
this  hearing  that  the  publications  of  tax- 
exempt  organizations  offered  unfair  compe- 
tfttpn  to  nonprofit  organizations.  I  would 
submit  that  the  Missouri  State  Medical  As- 
sociation is  not  a  source  of  any  significant 
competition.  First  of  all,  all  of  the  advertis- 
ing which  Is  done  In  our  Journal  Is  directed 
to  a  very  select  audience,  and  such  advertls- 
init  Is  also  seen  In  other  Journals,  some  of 
which  may  be  the  product  of  specialty  pub- 
lishing houses  which  are  not  nonprofit. 

It  was  stated  yesterday  that  the  type  of 
advertising  seen  in  non-taxable  publications 
was  also  seen  In  those  of  taxable  publica- 
tions. It  would  not  appear,  therefore  that  we 
In  any  way  threaten  or  compromise  the  ftbll- 
Itv  of  tax-paying  publications  to  obtain  ad- 
vertising. It  has  been  stated  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  that  the  annual  Income  from 
advertising  comes  to  some  15  bllUon  dollars 
uer  year,  and  that  the  Income  from  advertls- 
intt  In  publications  of  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions constitutes  about  100  million  dollars. 
This  Is  approximately  7/100  per  cent  of  the 
total,  which  could  hardly  be  classified  as  a 
slgnmoant   source   of    competlUon,    fair   or 
otherwise.  The  $42,460  worth  of  advertising 
which  we  sold  last  year  for  our  Journal   en- 
titled "Missouri  Medicine",  Is  exempUfied  by 
the  last  three  ooplee  of  this  Journal,  w^ch  I 
wish  to  submit  lor  your  perusal  as  exhibit  1. 
There  Is  not  one  adverUscment  In  any  ol  these 
lournals  which  Is  not  directed  toward  the 
doctor's  needs  In  managing  his  patients.  To 
this  endfthey  are  educational  and  are  there- 
fore substantially  related  to  the  purposes  for 
which  the  Missouri  State  Medical  Associa- 
tion enjoys  exempt  status.  If  you  have  the 
stomach  to  read  many  of  these  advertise- 
ments you  will  find  they  are  directed  purely 
to  a  professional  audience  and  would  be  un- 
likely to  enhance  the  public  appeal  to  such 
lay  publications  as  Atlantic  Monthly,  Look, 


Life,  or  the  Readers'  Digest.  Again,  I  say  this 
type  of  advertising  Is  not  competitive  with 
those  publications  who  are  promoting  the 
proposed  changes  in  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice regulations. 

I  would  like,  at  this  time,  to  submit  Exhibit 
2  a  letter  from  Price  Waterhouse,  Inc.,  ana- 
lyzing our  potential  tax  obligations  If  these 
proposed  regulations  were  implemented.  The 
gain  from  taxation  of  our  advertising  rev- 
enue, after  deductibles,  would  be  about  $5,200 
a  year.  The  resultant  deficit  to  the  Missouri 
State  Medical  Association  would  then  have  to 
be  met  by  an  increase  in  dues  of  the  mem- 
bers to  the  extent  of  approximately  $1.50  per 
member.  This  Increase  In  dues  would  then, 
of  course,  become  a  deductible  item  from  the 
personal  income  tax  of  the  member  physi- 
cians. Such  deduction  would  reduce  the  net 
gain  of  this  taxation  to  about  $2,600  per 
year. 

I   think   the  reasons   for   the  tax-exempt 
status  which  medical  societies  In  general  now 
enjoy,  whether  they  be  national,  state,  or 
even  county  In  their  scope,  should  be  restated 
In  general  at  this  time.  These  segments  of 
organized  medicine  provide  an  unending  list 
of  voluntary  services  for  the  betterment  or 
the  health  care  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
The  members  of  such  organizations  provide 
without  recompense   advice   and  the   man- 
power to  Implement  programs  of  city  and 
county   health   authorities,   staffing   of   free 
clinics  and  hospitals,  advisory  roles  to  state 
departments  of  health  and  state  departments 
of  welfare  to  the  regional  medical  programs 
which  have  been  set  up  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment throughout  this  land,  and  I  could 
go  on  and  on  with  a  list  of  such  services, 
which  are  provided  solely  for  the  betterment 
of  the  people.  The  American  people  enjoy 
today,  and  have  for  years,  the  highest  quality  , 
of  health  care  known  to  man  at  any  time, 
anywhere.  The  ability  of  the  physicians  of 
this  county  to  keep  abreast  of  the  many  ad- 
vancements m  medicine  and  to  provide  this 
continuing  Improved  health  care  to  our  peo- 
ple demands  at  least  10  per  cent  oi  the  ttoe 
of  the  physicians  providing  this  care.  The 
two  larger  sources  of  this  continual  flow  of 
information  to  the  physicians  are  the  Jour- 
nals of  medical  societies  and  specialty  socle- 
ties  and  the  regular  attendance  at  medical 
meetings.  Without  the  help  of  the  advertising 
income  from  these  publications  and  the  in- 
come of  exhibitors  at  these  medical  meetings, 
many  of  these  sources  of  educational  Infor- 
mation would  be  severely  restricted,  even  in- 
deed in  many  instances,  eliminated  entirely. 
For  example.  I  happen  to  be  president  of  the 
Kansas  City  Southwest  Clinical  Society,  the 
oldest  clinical  society  in  the  United  States.  It 
Is  a  nonprofit  medical  socletj;.  which  pub- 
lishes no  Journal.  However,  It  does  put  on  an 
annual   meeting   every   fall   which   attracts 
some   600   physicians  from   a   six-state   area 
around   Kansas   City.  The   annual   meeting 
runs  three  days,  providing  as  many  as  26  out- 
standing distinguished  guest  speakers  from 
all  over  the  country  to  present  the  latest 
medical  Information  for  those  attending.  The 
American  Academy  of  General  Practice  feels 
that  this  program  Is  of  such  high  quaUty  that 
It  has  ascribed  25  post  graduate  credits  for 
those  members  attending  this  meeting,  to- 
ward their  annual  requirement  of  100  credits 
to  maintain  their  membership.  If  the  Income 
from  the  technical  exhibitors  who  support 
this  meeting  became  taxable,  the  entire  or- 
ganization wovUd  collapse  and  a  meeting  of 
demonstrated  value   to  the  physicians  and 
therefore  to  the  public,  would  be  destroyed. 
I  therefore  strongly  advise  that  the  pro- 
posed  regulations   are   not   in   the  best   In- 
terests of  the  people  of  this  country  and 
urge  that  they  not  be  Implemented.  If  this 
advice   be   dUregarded.   I   respectfully   sub- 
mit the   following   suggestion   as   "example 
(7)"   to   the   proposed   regulations.   Section 
1.513-1.  as  Exhibit  3. 
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St.  Louis,  July  13.  1967. 
HscTOK  Benoit.  Jr.,  MX)., 
President. 

Missouri  State  Medical  Association, 
Jefferson.  City.  Mo. 

Dkak  Dr.  Benoit  :  We  are  pleaaed  to  respond 
to  your  request  for  comments  as  to  the  effect 
the  proposed  changes  In  Income  Tax  Regula- 
tions sections  1  512  and  1.513  may  have  upon 
the  Missouri  State  Medical  Association  If  the 
advertising  Income  In  the  monthly  Journal 
were  regarded  as  "unrelated  business  taxable 
Income." 

We  are  Informed  that  the  Missouri  State 
Medical  Association  has  been  ruled  to  be  ex- 
empt by  Internal  Revenue  Service  under  pro- 
vlBlons  of  section  501(0(6).  Heretofore  no 
tax  has  been  asserted  upon  revenues  from  the 
sale  of  advertising  space  In  the  monthly 
Journal.  Recently  however,  the  Internal 
R«Teziue  Service  has  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Regulations  under  sections  512  and 
613  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  relating 
to  the  unrelated  business  Income  of  exempt 
organizations.  The  Proposed  Regulations 
(Regulations  section  1.512(a) -1  and  Regu- 
lations section  1.513-l(a))  would  make  It 
clear  that  the  profits  derived  from  the  sale 
of  advertising  would  now  be  subject  to  the 
Income  tax  on  unrelated  business  Income. 
The  severity  of  these  Proposed  Regulations 
la  set  forth  in  section  1.513.  which  provides 
that  the  advertising  Income  of  an  exempt 
organization's  monthly  Journal  would  be 
oonaldered  unrelated  business  Income  "even 
though  the  ad\ertlslDg  Is  of  products  and 
services  within  the  general  area  of  profes- 
sional or  business  Interest  of  the  members 
and  other  readers." 

While  some  commentators  have  Etsserted 
that  these  Proposed  Regulations  seem  ques- 
tionable In  light  of  the  statute  under  which 
they  are  to  be  promulgated,  and  applicable 
court  decisions,  of  immediate  interest  to  the 
MSMA  la  the  tax  treatment  of  Its  advertising 
Income  of  "Missouri  Medicine"  should  theee 
Proposed  Regulations  be  finally  adopted. 

The  Regulations.  If  adopted,  will  be  pro- 
■pectlve  only  and  will  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  the  date  of  adoption:  how- 
ever, to  Illustrate  their  tax  effect,  the  finan- 
cial results  of  "Missouri  Medicine"  for  the 
year  ending  December  31.  1966  will  be  used 
here.  In  making  our  review,  the  report  of 
Lennerteon  tc  Company.  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants, dated  January  27.  1967.  was  made 
aTaUable  to  us;  and  our  comments  will  re- 
late to  the  financial  data  contained  In  that 
report. 

During  1966  the  Journal  reported  total  In- 
come of  $53,785  67.  consisting  of  «42.450.17 
relating  to  the  sale  of  advertising  space  and 
$11,335.60  relating  to  subscription  sales.  Since 
the  articles  and  other  editorial  content  of 
the  Journal  contributes  significantly  to  the 
accocnpUshment  of  MSMA's  exempt  purp>oses. 
the  subscription  income  would  not  consti- 
tute gross  Income  from  an  unrelated  trade  or 
business  and  thus  would  not  be  Includible. 
Hoirever,  under  the  Proposed  Regulations,  its 
Income  from  advertising  ($42,450.17)  would 
constitute  gross  Income  from  an  unrelated 
trade  or  business. 

In  determining  the  unrelated  business  In- 
come tax  of  an  exempt  organization,  deduc- 
tions are  allowed  for  expenses,  depreciation 
and  similar  items  which  would  be  deductible 
by  a  commercial  enterprise  In  computing  Its 
Inoocne  tax  In  general,  the  theme  of  the 
Proposed  Regulations  Is  to  classify  them  as 
set  forth  below 

THOaZ   BCPEMSES    ATTaiBlTABLE   SOLJXT    TO    THE 
NONKXIMPT    KZCEIFTS 

All  expenses  which  have  a  proximate  and 
primary  relationship  to  carrying  on  the  un- 
related business  would  be  properly  deductible. 
Thtis.  salaries  of  personnel  employed  full  time 
in  carrying  on  an  unrelated  business  would 
be  deductible.  Clearly  then,  all  direct  costs 


of  advertising  by  "Missouri  Medicine"  would 
be  deductible. 

THOSE     EXPENSES     INVOLVING     A     OtJAL     I'SE     OF 
FACILITIES    l)R    PERSONNEL 

Where  facilities  or  personnel  are  used  for 
both  exempt  functions  and  the  conduct  of 
an  unrelated  business,  the  ProiV">sed  Regu- 
lations demand  an  allocation  between  the 
two  activities  on  a  reasonable  basis  Thus,  If 
the  edlt*)r  of  "Missouri  Medicine"  devotes 
10  per  cent  of  his  time  to  advertising.  10 
per  cent  of  his  salary  would  be  properly 
deductible  In  computing  unrelated  taxable 
business  income 

WITHI.V    NARROW    LIMITS.    THOSE    EXPENSES    AT- 
THIBCTABLE    TO    EXFMt^    FUNCTIONS 

Under  the  Proposed  Regulations.  In  order 
to  obtain  a  deduction  of  expenses  other  than 
those  enumerated  above,  there  must  be  an 
exploitation  of  an  exempt  status  by  com- 
mingling with  Its  exempt  activities,  functions 
normally  carried  on  by  taxable  corporations. 
In  such  a  case,  expenses  not  treated  as  de- 
scribed In  the  two  preceding  paragraphs  are 
allocated  first  to  the  exempt  function  to  the 
extent  that  Income  Is  attributable  to  that 
function  after  taking  into  account  the  afore- 
mentioned allocations.  Any  excess  of  expenses 
may  be  allocated  to  the  unrelated  business; 
however,  if  this  allocation  results  In  an  ex- 
cess of  expenses  over  Income,  in  the  un- 
related business,  the  excess  may  not  be 
carried  back  or  over  to  other  taxable  years. 

Applying  these  rules  to  the  1966  operations 
of  "Missouri  Medicine."  its  unrelated  busi- 
ness taxable  income  woiild  be  computed  by 
first  deducting  Us  speclBc  costs  of  advertis- 
ing such  as  advertising  copy,  mechanical 
costs,  advertising  sales  commissions  and  simi- 
lar expenses.  Clearly,  the  expense.s  of  $6.- 
944.33  m  advertising  commissions  and  $188.85 
in  cash  discounts  Incurred  In  1966  would  be 
properly  a  deduction  from  gross  Income.  Al- 
so, a  reasonable  portion  of  overhead,  depre- 
ciation, etc..  could  be  properly  allocable  to 
the  Journal's  advertising  activities.  Thus,  If 
25  per  cent  of  the  salary  expense  of  $25.- 
639.16  Incurred  In  1966  Is  related  to  adver- 
tising, this  amount  would  be  deductible. 
Finally,  all  expenses  relative  to  the  editorial 
content,  production  and  distribution  of  the 
Journal  would  be  deductible  to  the  extent 
that  1 1 )  they  exceed  subscriptions  and  other 
Income  attributable  to  the  MSMA's  exempt 
functions  and  i2)  they  do  not  cause  a  loss 
from  the  unrelated  advertising  activity. 

It  is  not  pos.sible.  without  a  more  detailed 
analysis  of  the  financial  activities  of  the 
.\ssociatlon  to  determine  with  precision  the 
amount  of  the  unrelated  business  taxable 
Income  for  the  calendar  year  1966.  Assuming, 
for  purposes  of  illustration,  that  the  unre- 
lated business  taxable  Income  is  $24,000.  after 
application  of  the  $1,000  statutory  deduc- 
tion, the  federal  income  tax  of  the  Associa- 
tion would  be  $5,280.  (The  rate  Is  22  per  cent 
of  the  first  $25,000.  48  percent  on  the  excess.) 
In  appropriate  circumstances  which  would 
appear  to  be  applicable  to  the  Assix^latlon. 
the  amount  of  dues  might  be  Increased  to 
defray  the  cost  of  the  tax  without  affecting 
"the  amount  of  Income  to  be  taxed.  If  that  is 
the  case,  the  amount  of  dues  increase  would 
amount  to  approximately  $1  50  per  year  per 
member.  Assuming  further  ihat  the  members 
are  in  an  average  income  tax  bracket  of  50 
per  cent  and  can  deduct  the  dues,  the  net 
gain  to  the  US.  Treasury  would  approxi- 
mate $2,600. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  us. 
Yours  verv  truly, 

Price   Waterhouse   &   Co. 

Suggestions  for  "Example  (7)"  to  Proposed  _ 
Reovlations    }  1.513-1 

( Submitted  to  the  Commissioner  by  Missouri 
State  Medical  .Association) 

Example  l7i  M.  a  medical  association  ex- 
empt under  Sec.  501  ( c  j  6.  publishes  a  month- 


ly Journal.  The  articles  and  editorial  con- 
tents contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of 
purposes  for  which  exemption  Is  granted  tbe 
association.  The  advertising  space  Is  reserved 
almost  exclusively  to  the  use  by  drug  and 
supply  companies  of  products  and  the  use  of 
such  drugs  and  products  In  the  treatment  of 
the  sick  and  disabled  thereby  aiding  In  the 
extension  of  medical  knowledge  and  im- 
provement  of  patient  care,  all  related  to  the 
purpose  or  function  constituting  the  basu 
for  exemption  of  the  a-ssoclation.  Therefore.' 
the  Income  which  M  receives  from  such  ad- 
vertlslng  does  not  constitute  gross  Income 
from  the  conduct  of  unrelated  trade  or  busi- 
ness. At  Ms  annual  meeting,  such  drug  and 
supply  companies  also  have  exhibit  space  or 
booths  for  which  rental  Is  charged  by  M  to 
help  meet  expense  of  the  meeting.  Such  ex- 
hibit booths  are  not  used  as  a  sales  facility, 
but  for  the  acquainting  of  the  physicians 
attending  of  the  new  clinical  uses  of  the 
drugs  and  other  products  in  the  treatment 
of  patients  and  the  care  of  the  sick,  all  to 
the  purpose  for  which  M  Is  granted  exemp- 
tion. Such  exhibit  booth  income  does  not 
constitute  liicome  from  unrelated  trade  or 
business. 


TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  DISPOSITION 
OF  A  JUDGMENT  AGAINST  THE 
UNITED  STATES  RECOVERED  BY 
THE  SOUTHERN  UTE  TRIBE  OF 
THE  SOUTHERN  UTE  RESERVA- 
TION IN  COLORADO 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (S.  1191)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  disposition  of  a  judgment 
against  the  United  States  recovered  by 
the  Southern  Ute  Tribe  of  the  Southern 
Ute  Reservation  in  Colorado,  with  a  Sen- 
ate amendment  to  the  House  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  In  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  House  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  1,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  all  after  "Reserva- 
tion." down  to  and  Including  "amended."  in 
line  7  and  insert:  "The  portion  of  the  trmt 
fund,  upon  Its  division  as  herein  directed, 
credited  to  the  Ute  Indian  Tribe  of  the  Uin- 
tah and  Ouray  Reservation  t«  the  Ute  Dis- 
tribution Corporation  and  the  Southern  Ute 
Tribe  of  the  Southern  Ute  Reservation,  shall 
be  available  for  use  In  accordance  with  exist- 
ing authorization  for  use  of  funds  of  the 
tribes  and  the  Ute  Distribution  Corporation, 
including  the  Act  of  August  21.  1951  (65  Stat. 
193),  as  amended,  the  Act  of  June  28.  1954 
(68  Stat  300).  and  the  Act  of  August  27.  1954 
(68  Slat.  868 1 .  as  amended." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  merely  like 
to  ask  for  the  record  if  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  has  cleared  this  with  the  ranking 
minority  member? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  that  this  has  been 
cleared  with  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  SaylorI  .  the  ranking  mem- 
ber on  the  minority  side. 

Of  the  three  tribes,  two  of  them  are 
within  my  district,  and  the  one  that  has 
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been  stricken  from  the  authorizing  legis- 
lition  is  one  of  my  tribes,  and  an  au- 
thorization for  it  will  be  taken  care  of  at 

*  Mr'^WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  explanation,  and  I 
uithdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.     _^^^^__^^ 

CARL    SANDBURG    WAS    ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 


Mr     WYATT.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois    [Mr.  Findley]    may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the   request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Oregon? 
There  was  no  obje«tion. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  three 
generations  of   Americans  Carl   Sand- 
burg was  Abe  Lincoln.  His  passing  leaves 
a  void  and  a  sense  of  emptiness  in  us  that 
must  have  been  similar  to  that  felt  by 
those  who  heard  the  news  of  President 
Lincoln's  death.  It  his  writing,  oratory. 
poetry,  and  oral  interpretation  of  Mr.^ 
Lincoln's  written  and  spoken  thoughts, 
Carl  Sandburg  represented  the  Lincoln 
spirit.  Millions  of  Americans  who  could 
never  know  Lincoln  somehow  came  to 
feel  that  Lincoln  must  have  been  some- 
one like  Sandburg.  For  no  great  writer 
can  successfully  interpret  his  subject  un- 
less his  personality  and  perspective  is 
closely   akin  to   the   man  he  seeks  to 
portray. 

Before  Carl  Sandburg  came  on  the 
scene  the  Lincoln  bibliography  while  ex- 
tensive, did  not  possess  any  work  that 
had  really  captured  the  American  Imag- 
ination. To  many  readers — and  writers — 
Lincoln  just  did  not  appear  human 
enough.  He  was  too  removed  from  us. 

But  Sandburg   showed   later   writers 
such  as  Nevins  and  Randall  the  way.  He 
brought  Lincoln  into  perspective  and  we 
could  with  Sandburg's  help  Imagine  in 
our  mind's  eye  the  tall  gaunt  Lincoln 
riding  circuit,  swapping  stories,  grieving 
over  the  loss  of  two  children,  planning  a 
political  career,  wrestling  with  the  prob- 
lems of  secession,  and  his  imtiring  ef- 
forts to  find  a  general  who  would  bring 
the  war  to  a  successful  close.  Through 
tlie  "Prairie  Years"  and  the  "War  Years" 
the  reader  shared  with  Mr.  Lincoln  his 
triumphs  and  his  tragedies.  The  impact 
of  the  final  chapters  was  often  so  great 
on  the  reader  that  he  felt  as  though  he 
had  been  standing  by  one  of  those  in- 
numerable bonfires  which  stood  along- 
side the  tracks  the  Lincoln  funeral  train 
passed  over  on  Its  mournful  journey  from 
Washington  to  Springfield. 

Whether  writing  about  Lincoln  and 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  the 
Chicago  Stockyards  or  the  cornfields  in 
the  noon  heat  Carl  Sandburg  was  a  giant 
among  men.  His  work  will  stand  the  test 
of  time.  Through  his  efforts  the  man  that 
was  Abraham  Lincoln  will  never  really 


die  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people. 
The  Lincoln  biographies  captured  all 
the  important  dates  and  events  in  his 
life,  but  could  not  capture  the  spirit  of 
man.  

EISENHOWER  POLICY  OP  "EVOLU- 
TIONARY LIBERATION"  STILL 
BEST 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1952,  Republi- 
can leaders  attacked  existing  American 
policy  toward  communism  as  negative 
and  self  defeating,  proposing  to  replace 
It  with  a  policy  of  liberation. 

A  number  of  critics  of  John  Poster 
Dulles  later  distorted  his  policy  suggest- 
ing that  It  was  either  containment  by 
another  name  or  else  represented  a  reck- 
less attempt  by  Republicans  to  Incite 
captive  peoples  to  rise  and  revolt  only 
to  face  sure  slaughter.  Mr.Zblgnlew 
Brzezinski.  one  of  the  critics,  wrote: 

since  neither  the  force  nor  the  will  to  Im- 
plement It  were  avaUable,  the  proclaimed 
policy  became  merely  another  name  lor  the 
Initial  policy  of  containment. 

This  is  an  unrealistic  view  of  the  lib- 
eration policy.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Dul- 
les never  advocated  the  use  of  force  to 
bring  about  liberation,  Mr.  Dulles'  bi- 
ographer, John  Beal,  wrote: 

The  liberation  policy  was  not  predicated 
on  violent,  one  step  revolt. 


Referring  to  the  Hungarian  revolu- 
tion, Mr.  Beal  wrote  that  Mr.  Dulles  pre- 
ferred "the  evolutionary  method  adopted 
by  the  Poles,  based  on  restrained  deter- 
mination." 

Secretary  Dulles  believed  that  propa- 
ganda and  Intensified  political  warfare 
could  bring  the  desired  results  without 
requiring  the  use  of  force.  His  argument 
was  that  American  policy,  If  sufficiently 
dynamic  could  make  the  enslavement  of 
Eastern  Europe  so  unprofitable  that  the 
Soviets  would  loosen  their  grip.  By  re- 
viving and  stimulating  Uberating  influ- 
ences American  policies  would  set  up 
strains  and  stresses  in  the  Communist 
world  which  would  make  the  Soviet 
leaders,  "impotent  to  continue  In  their 
monstrous  ways  and  mark  the  beginning 
of  their  end." 

Mr.  Dulles  did  not  believe  that  changes 
would  come  only  because  of  American 
policy,  but  he  did  believe  that  American 
policy  must  In  every  way  encourage  these 
changes.  Dulles'  policy  was  summed  up 
in  the  words  of  the  1956  RepubUcan  plat- 
form which  declared: 

Every  honorable  means  at  our  command 
has  been  exercised  to  alleviate  the  griev- 
ances and  causes  of  armed  conflict  among 
nations  .  .  .  Forces  of  freedom  are  at  work  In 
the  nations  stUl  enslaved  by  Communist 
Imperialism. 

But  what  were  the  specific  aims  of  the 
liberation  policy?  Its  goals  were  to  keep 
the  Soviets  on  the  defensive,  to  force 


them  to  make  concessions,  admit  failure. 
To  achieve  these  goals  Dulles  sought  to 
sustain  the  hope  for  liberation  and  self 
determination  of  all  nations;  report  Inci- 
dents of  Communist  brutality  and  sup-'- 
pression,  extend  the  purpose  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  Refugee  Act  of  1953  by 
providing  a  sanctuary  for  those  who  fied 
from  their  Eastern  European  homes; 
close  gaps  In  the  collective  security  agree- 
ments to  which  the  United  States  was 
a  party;  continue  to  oppose  the  admis- 
sion of  Communist  China  to  the  United 
Nations;   expand  the  activities  of  the 
Voice  of  America  and  U.S.  Information 
Agency;     and     use     every     diplomatic 
maneuver  and  pressure  to  secure  greater 
Independence  In  the  nations  in  the  Soviet 
sphere. 

What  were  the  results  of  the  libera- 
tion policy?  First,  South  Korea,  which 
at  one  time  had  been  occupied  almost 
entirely  by  soldiers  of  North  Korea  was 
liberated  entirely  by  the  1953  Armistice. 
In  1954  the  pro-Communist  government 
in  Guatemala  was  overthrown  with  U.S. 
assistance.  At  Geneva  that  same  year  the 
Communist  agreed  to  sign  the  accords 
which  saw  the  areas  of  Vietnam  below 
the  17th  parallel  liberated  from  Com- 
munist control.  In  1955  the  Austrian 
State  Treaty  was  signed  and  all  Soviet 
troops  removed.  In  1956  Poland  achieved 
a  remarkable  degree  of  indef)endence 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  embarked 
upon  a  course  of  "national  communism." 
Almost  all  Soviet  troops  were  withdrawn 
from  Poland. 

Then  in  November  1956,  Imre  Nagy 
came  to  power  In  Hungary  and  withdrew 
that  nation  from  the  Warsaw  Pact 
and  reestablished  the  multiparty  system. 
The  Soviet  Army  intervened  and  crushed 
the  Hungarian  revolution,  but  the  effect 
of  international  opinion  on  the  Hun- 
garian Communist  Party  and  the  Soviet 
Union  was  so  great  that  the  Communist 
suffered  their  greatest  propaganda  de- 
feat since  they  took  control  In  Russia. 

Within  the  Communist  countries  dur- 
ing the  period  there  were  significant 
changes.  Yugpslavia  continued  on  the 
independent  road,  the  first  seeds  of  the 
Sino-Soviet  split  were  observed,  the 
deStallnization  campaign  was  Inaug- 
urated, Albania  became  increasingly 
alienated,  Malenkov  had  to  promise  the 
Russian  people  more  consumer  goods 
and  the  Soviet  Union  made  concessions 
In  East  Berlin  and  Finland.  There  were 
spontaneous  rebellions  against  Com- 
munist rule  in  Poznan,  Tibet,  East  Ber- 
lin, and  Tiflis. 

The  liberation  policy  was  strongly 
criticized  following  the  Hungarian  revo- 
lution of  1956  when  charges  were  made 
that  we  incited  the  Hungarians  to  revolt 
and  then  refused  to  help  them.  There  is, 
of  course,  no  evidence  to  support  this 
contention.  In  fact,  the  United  States 
moved  to  assist  the  Hungarians  in  every 
possible  way  short  of  the  use  of  force. 
The  United  States  vigorously  protested 
the  invasion  of  Hungary,  led  the  fight  in 
the  United  Nations  to  censure  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  Hungarian  invasion  and 
to  secure  their  withdrawal,  and  offered  a 
sanctuary  in  the  United  States  to  more 
than  200,000  Hungarian  refugees. 
The  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  Hvm- 
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garlan  Revolt  lay  not  so  much  in  Wash- 
ington, as  In  the  deserts  of  the  Slnal  Pe- 
ninsula. The  spectacle  of  Western  forces 
committing  aggression  there  may  well 
have  emboldened  Russians  to  retract  her 
proffered  appeasement  offer  to  Hungary. 
Prom  the  chronology  the  conclusion  is 
inescapable  that  the  two  crises  Inter- 
acted to  Hungary's  tragic  disadvantage. 
Had  the  West  not  given  the  Russians  an 
excuse  the  probability  is  that  Hungary 
would  have  come  out  with  at  least  the 
degree  of  Independence  within  commu- 
nism that  Poland  and  Yugoslavia 
enjoyed. 

President  Elsenhower  proclaimed  "the 
peaceful  liberation  of  captive  peoples  has 
been,  Is,  and — until  success  is  achieved — 
will  continue  to  be  a  goal  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy." 

But  the  present  administration  has  re- 
ceded from  this  position. 

Its  willingness  to  accept  the  status  quo 
In  Eastern  Europe,  a  willingness  exem- 
plified by  its  emphasis  on  dropping  ex- 
port controls,  extending  credit,  easmg  the 
monetary  problems  of  Poland  and  other 
examples  of  one-way  brldgebulldlng. 

Its  excessive  emphasis  on  pleasant 
political  relationships  with  the  govern- 
ments, with  the  result  that  the  appear- 
ance of  change  is  accepted  Instead  of 
substance.  Available  peaceful  leverage 
has  not  been  used  to  advance  basic  free- 
doms and  national  independence. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  wisely 
and  effectively  used  the  policy  of  "reward 
and  punishment' — rewarding  regimes 
for  signs  of  internal  liberalization  or  ex- 
ternal independence,  and  punishing  them 
when  the  opposite  occurred. 

The  Johnson  administration  has  re- 
placed "reward  and  punishment"  with 
simply  "reward"  only.  It  apparently  feels 
that  unilateral  economic  concessions  on 
our  part  must  occur  before  we  can  expect 
any  promising  developments  In  the  East. 

As  a  consequence,  by  extending  con- 
cessions without  a  quid  pro  quo,  the 
United  States  has  sacrificed  valuable  lev- 
erage which  could  have  been  used  to 
Influence  events  to  our  advantage. 

The  policy  of  evolutionary  liberaliza- 
tion— In  which  "reward  and  punishment ' 
play  a  key  role— is  still  the  best  forward 
strategy  for  Eastern  Europe.  The  great- 
est advances  In  religious  tolerance.  In- 
tellectual freedom,  economic  decentrali- 
zation, and  external  Independence  oc- 
curred when  It  was  In  effect 

Since  1961  when  the  new  "reward- 
only"  policy  began  under  the  attractive 
euphemism  "peaceful  engagement,"  the 
lines  In  Germany  have  hardened.  Poland 
hsks  slipped  back  from  earlier  advances, 
the  Berlin  wall  has  been  built,  and  most 
of  the  regimes  have  followed  the  Soviet 
lead  In  engaging  in  war  by  proxy  against 
UJ3.  forces  In  Vietnam 


MEGATONS  DO  COUNT 
Mr.    WYATT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hosmxr]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing report  was  made   to   the  House 
Republican    conference    under    date   of 
July  23  by  the  chairman  of  Us  Commit- 
tee on  Nuclear  Affairs: 
Prom     Representative  Craig  HoeMER,  Chair- 
man. House  OOP  Conference  Committee 
on  Nuclear  .MTalrs. 
To     House  GOP  Conference. 
Subject     Megatons  Do  Count. 

Ou  July  11  c4  study  was  revealed  entitled 
"The  Changing  Strategic  Military  Balance. 
USA  t  J.  USSR"  It  was  prepared  for  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  by  the  Na- 
tional Strategy  Committee  of  the  American 
Security  Council  It  concludes  that  the  Soviet 
Union  wiU  achieve  a  marked  nuclear  supe- 
riority over  the  United  States  In  terms  of 
deliverable  nuclear  megatons  by  1971  unless 
steps  are  at  once  taken  to  Improve  American 
capabilities  By  that  time,  the  study  asserts. 
the  Soviet  Union  will  have  a  delivery  capa- 
bility In  the  range  of  30.000  to  50.000  stra- 
tegic nuclear  megatons  while  that  of  the 
United  States  will  range  from  6.000  to  15.000 
megatons 

Secretary  McNamara  s  office  made  Its 
standard  response  to  the  study,  namely:  de- 
liverable megatonnage  does  not  count — it  is 
not  an  accurate  indicator  ot  true  military 
capability  " 

In  general.  McNamaras  strategic  nuclear 
phlloeophy  of  "assured  destruction  '  places 
great  reliance  on  larger  nurnbers  of  missiles 
carrying  smaller  icarhead.? -generally  and 
unofHclally  considered  to  be  in  the  range  of ' 
around  one  megaton  and  less.  In  general, 
Soviet  strategic  nuclear  philosophy  stresses 
smaller  numbers  of  missiles  carrying  larger 
warheads — assumed  to  be  In  the  range  of 
arou'.id  20  megatons  and  upward. 

As  to  AnU-BaUlstlc  Missile  (ABM)  de- 
fenses. Mr  McNamara  takes  a  generally  cau- 
tious attitude  about  deployment,  while  the 
Soviets  move  rapidly  ahead  with  these  "dam- 
age limitation"  devices 

Is  magatonnage  the  measure  of  firepower 
In  the  nuclear  age? 

Should  ABMs  be  deployed  to  reinforce  our 
deterrence?  '' 

Here  are  two  basic  Issues  vital  to  the  na- 
tional defense  and  survival  on  which  there 
Is  a  clear  cut  division  The  following  hy- 
pothecation based  on  the  use  In  anger  of 
Just  eighteen  iOO  megaton  warheads  (1,800 
megatons  total)  may  be  helpful  in  your  own 
analysis  of   these   Issues 

SCtNABJO  ' 

Tuo  pm 

At  precisely  two  o'clock  In  the  afternoon 
of  a  clear  fall  day  almost  the  entire  states 
of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  New 
Jersey  burst  Into  flames  So  did  New  York 
City,  Hartford.  Philadelphia.  Baltimore  and 
Washington.  DC  Essentially  the  entire  East 
Coast  from  Portland,  Maine,  to  Norfolk.  Vir- 
ginia, up  to  150  miles  Inland,  became  one 
raging,  all  consuming  fire  storm. 

At  the  same  moment  a  170  mlle-wlde, 
22,500  square-m'.Ie  circle  of  flame  erupted 
across  southern  portions  of  Louisiana.  Mis- 
sissippi and  .Alabama  from  New  Orleans  and 
Baton  Rouge  through  BUoxl  to  Mobile,  de- 
stroying all  within  It  Detroit.  Toledo.  Cleve- 
land and  half  of  Ohio  met  a  similar  single 
fate  as  did  portions  of  Wisconsin.  Illinois 
and  Indiana  from  Milwaukee  through  Chi- 
cago   on  to  Gary  and  South  Bend 

On  the  Paclflc  Coast  flames  consumed 
Portland  and  Seattle  and  everything  between 
them.  A  flery  torch  descended  on  Califor- 
nia's   northern    population    and    Industrial 


centers  of  San  Francisco,  Oakland.  San  Jci«. 
Stockton,  Sacramento  and  Vallejo.  Simul- 
taneously nine  million  Southern  Cali- 
fornlans.  Including  another  major  fraction  of 
the  nation's  scientific  and  industrial  talent, 
were  Incinerated  In  a  band  of  fire  from  Ox- 
nard,  north  of  Loe  Angeles,  to  San  Dlego  and 
the  Mexican  border. 

Three  100  megaton  bombs,  optimized  for 
thermal  ( heat  i  radiation,  had  exploded  »t 
altitudes  below  50,000  feet  to  create  the  East 
Coast  conflagration  and  over  each  of  the 
other  sU  areas  described  one  more  had  deto- 
nated. 

At  the  same  Instant  eight  100  megaton 
monsters  had  burst  In  a  spread  over  VS. 
ICBM  complexes  in  the  triangle  from  Arkan- 
sas to  Montana  to  Arizona,  Incidentally  Ig- 
nltlng  Phoenix,  Tucson,  Little  Rock,  Wichita, 
Cheyenne,  Kansas  City,  Great  Falls  and  many 
more  cities  The  eighteenth  hostile  warhead 
exploded  4,000  feet  below  the  waters  of  the 
Paclflc  on  slopes  of  the  Aleutian  Deep  It 
created  a  tidal  wave  28  to  70  feet  high  which 
speeded  at  over  200  MPH  to  destroy  Alaskan, 
Hawaiian  and  otherwise  undamaged  Paclflc 
Coast  areas.-' 

Fire  storms — a  hundred  times  more  Intense 
than  WW  II's  which  consumed  Hamburg  and 
other  German  cities — raged  in  part  or  all  of 
34  of  the  50  States.  Habitable  portions  of  two 
more  states  were  80 "^  destroyed  by  ocean 
waters  Neither  fallout  nor  blast  effects  of 
the  bombs  added  much  damage.  They  were 
designed  to  kill  with  heat  and  fire.  But  con- 
siderable loss  of  life  outside  the  Are  storms 
occurred  from  suffocation.  Major  casualties 
also  resulted  from  winds  of  more  than  hurri- 
cane proportions  feeding  oxygen  to  thf 
blazes.  In  all,  a  fair  portion  of  the  continent's 
oxygen  was  used  up  by  combustion.  Not 
enough  was  left  In  many  places  to  support 
life.  This  lack  eventually  snuffed  out  many  of 
the  fire  storms,  too. 

Three  of  every  five  Americana  were  dead 
and  the  nation's  military-Industrial  back  was 
broken. 

A  very  unusual  survivor 

A  shaken  survivor  recalled  l«to  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  McNamara'a  March  2,  1967. 
testimony  to  Congress*  that  120,000.000 
American  casualties  would  be  suffered  from 
a  surprise,  first  strike  nuclear  attack.  The.'e 
really  was  no  way— or  no  one — now  to  check 
the  Secretary's  accuracy. 

The  survivor  also  remembered  McNamara 
telling  Congress  this  kind  of  attack  would  be 
ruled  out  by  our  "assured  destruction"  capa- 
bility to  Inflict  unacceptable  retaliation,  plus 
a  "damage  limitation"  capability  to  reduce 
losses  of  our  population  and  industrial  ca- 
pacity. Twice  the  Secretary  had  overruled  a 
unanimous  plea  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
to  build  Nlke-X,  and  ABM  damage  UmlUng 
system.  He  had  pleaded  "cost-efTectlveness' 
and  argued  "the  capability  for  assured  de- 
struction must  receive  the  flrst  call  on  all 
our  resources."'  "I  guess,"  thought  the  sur- 
vivor, "the  enemy  didn't  figure  we  had  either 
capability." 

When  the  bomb  burst  he  was  outside  the 
area  of  complete  Ignition,  but  close  enough 
to  It  (within  100  miles)  to  receive  painful 
first  degree  burns  on  exposed  parts  of  hla 
body.  He  was  seml-bllnded  by  Its  Intense 
flash.  As  he  groped  for  shelter  against  more 
Injury  from  hurtling  objects  made  dangerous 
missiles  by  the  ever  increasing  wind  he  rea- 
soned : 

"The  Secretary  miscalculated. 

"He  thought  letting  the  enemy  have  nu- 
clear parity  would  create  stability — a  mu- 
tual standoff.  But  they  got  parity  and  didn't 
stop.    They    went    right    on    developing   and 


'Based  on  AEC  Release  D-279  (Rev  )  of 
Oct  31.  1&61.  estimating  possible  effects  of 
nuclear  detonations  up  to  100  megatons,  and 
"The  Effects  o/  Nuclear  Weapons"  Samuel 
Olasstone,  Ed  .   USAKC,   April,   1962. 
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nutting  big  megatons  In  their  arsenal.  They 
?Sue<l  Powir  While  he  Ulked  co6t-«rf- 
fSness  ^d  played  numbers  games  with 
SS  crttlcs.  The  secretary  was  thinking  of 
^^^  destruction-  In  terms  of  harden^ 
J^and  Polaris  submarines  and  the  effects 
Swa^eads  we  knew  about  before  the  Um- 
l^Test  Ban  Treaty  stopped  us  from  learn- 
'l^a  lot  more.  They  must  have  been  UUnk- 
^l  and  working  In  terms  of  newer  and  dU- 
^e^  a^d  more  powerful  things.  Things 
about  weapons  and  their  effecte  they  learned 
?mm  their  last  string  of  over  50  uninhibited 
rospheni  and  high  altitude  s^oto  and  we 
SlTn't  or  couldn-t  learn  from  our  later  un- 
Sround  tests.'  They  had  tight  enough  se- 
curity to  pull  them  off  with  surprise. 

"Warning  was  given  the  Senate  during 
ratiStlon  hearing  on  that  treaty  that  this 
S  Berles  could  have  provided  the  enemy 
Sty  of  know-how  to  build  ABMs  and  cx- 
Uc  high  yield  warheads  beyond  our  toowl- 
edge.  Of  our  knowledge  Dr.  John  S,  J^*^- 
Sin  Director  of  the  Lawrence  Radlatlo^ 
Sbora«>ry  and  later  DoD  Research  Dir^r 
Mdd  'the  most  serious  void  has  to  do  with 
^e  effect  that  nuclear  explosions  bave  on 

the  operation  of  the  (we*P«^>„,tn  "' 
whether  It  Is  an  offensive  or  defensive  ex- 
nl«lon  or  an  offensive  or  defensive  system.' 
Ky  went  ahead  and  built  their  big  ther- 
S^^'warheads.  They  went  abead  and  hu  it 
their  ABM  system.  They  aren't  dumbb«lls, 
w  thev  must  have  had  confidence  In  them. 
Uke  Khrushchev  said,  'we  can  hit  a  ny  m 

"""And'  like  an  editorial  a  long  time  ago 
described  them:  '.  .  .  and  enemy  and  an  ide- 
olocv  that  are  bent  on  world  conquest.  FW 
m?Ut  time  in  history  the  United  States 
flnds  Itself  confronted  by  the  fierce  rivaJry 
not  of  an  old  empire  but  of  a  new  one.  ruto- 
less,  technically  proficient,  unhampered  by 
the  conscience  of  democratic  morality  or 
the  restraints  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment .  .  .'^  ^  „  i.„H 
"This  very  vmusual  survivor  by  now  had 
wedged  himself  between  something  which 
gave  some  protection  against  the  wind.  It 
felt  like  two  very  large  boulders,  or  possibly 
It  was  a  covered  culvert.  He  could  not  tell. 
He  could  not  see  and  his  sense  of  touch 
was  numbed  bv  his  burns.  He  was  having 
trouble  breathing.  It  was  not  that  he  could 
not  fill  his  lungs,  but  the  air  seemed  to  nave 
less  in  It  to  feed  them.  He  continued  his 
recollections : 

"Back  m  1961  the  enemy  fired  a  57  mega- 
ton test  device.  Everybody  said  It  could  be 
scaled  up  to  at  least  100  megatons.  They 
must  have  got  wise  to  Its  thermal,  fire  storm 
potentialities.  They  may  also  have  learned 
how  to  use  Its  great,  surging  electromagnetic 
pulse  (EMPl  over  the  other  fellows'  ICBM 
(»mplexes  attempting  to  Jam  communica- 
tion command  circuits  and  firing  circuits 
and  interfere  with  launching  retaliatory 
missiles,  to  overwhelm  missile  guidance  cir- 
cuitry and  make  missiles  which  do  get  away 
ungulded,  and  to  attempt  to  cause  their  nu- 
clear warheads   to   malfunction. 

"The  enemy  also  had  done  a  lot  of  anti- 
missile tvpe  testing — much  more  than  us — 
so  thev  mnv  have  got  a  lot  more  data  to  de- 
velop operational  AMBs  than  we  did.  I  guess 
that's  why  they  went  ahead  with  them,  de- 
spite Mr.  McNamara's  broad  hint  they  didnt 
really  know  what  they  were  doing  and  prob- 


'  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  Hear- 
ings on  "Det-e/opments  in  Technical  Capa- 
bilities for  Detecting  and  Identifying  Nu- 
clear Weapons  Tests"  p.  497  (88th  Cong.,  1st 
Bess.— 1961). 

•Senate  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub- 
committee Hearings  on  "Military  Aspects 
and  Implications  of  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Pro- 
posal and  Related  Matters"  p.  611  (88th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess. — 1961). 

'New  York  "nmes  Editorial,  Jan.  7,  1960, 


ably  were  wasting  their  money.*  I  suppose 
that's  why  they  went  ahead  with  their  ABM 
system.  They  must  have  believed  they  got 
a  handle  on  a  way  to  use  long  ranging  nu- 
clear radiation  to  knock  out  Incoming  mis- 
siles Instead  of  trying  to  do  It  by  pln-polnt 
Interception  with  an  explosion.  It's  like  the 
difference  between  using  a  shotgun  and  a 
rifle. 

"It  all  adds  up  to  the  enemy  using  different 
numbers  and  different  calculations  and 
different  knowledge  than  Mr.  McNamara  who 
beUeved  he  could  kill  120  mllUon  of  them 
in  retaUatlon  for  this  attack.'  They  didn't 
laelleve  It  would  cost  them  even  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  120  mUllon.  They  must  have  fig- 
ured our  sllo-based  retaUatlon  would  be 
pretty  ragged  after  the  fire  storms  and  all 
that  EMP  and  such  from  those  100  megatons 
blasts.  They  must  have  calculated  their 
ABMs  could  pretty  well  handle  It  along  with 
around  400  PolarU  missiles— 16  each  from 
25  subs  probably  on  patrol  out  of  the  fleet  of 
41,  the  others  being  In  for  refitting,  repair, 
stores  and  the  like. 

"The  enemy  could  only  have  beUeved  that 
the  price  for  launching  this  attack  was  low 
enough  to  pay.  It's  over  an  hour  since  all  this 
began — plenty  of  time  for  retaliation.  I  won- 
der how  many  of  our  missiles  got  off  and  how 
many  got  through?  How  many  dead  enemy 
are  there?  Could  many  SAC  bombers  get  off? 
Can  they  get  through  even  If  missiles  can- 
not? How  badly  have  the  enemy's  popula- 
tion. Industrial  and  defense  centers  been 
pounded? 

"And,  what  U  we  did  klU  120  million  of 
them,  or  200  million,  and  break  their  mlU- 
tary-lndtjstrial    back    In    retaUatlon?    The 
whole    point    of   our    'assured    destruction' 
capablUty  and  our  'damage  limiting'  capa- 
bility was  to  deter  their  attack  In  the  first 
place  with  the  promise  of  swift  and  deadly 
retaUatlon.  It  was  not  Important  that  Secre- 
tary McNamara  believed  we  had  these  capa- 
blUtles.  Or  even  that  we  did.  In  fact,  have 
them.   What   was   Important   was   that   the 
enemy  believed  we  had  them  and  would  use 
them.   It  was   not   Important  whether   the 
enemy  was  right  or  wrong  about  believing 
that  our  retaliation  could  be  suppressed  with- 
in the  Umlts  of  acceptable  damage  by  the 
combination  of  Its  flrst  strike  damage  and  Its 
ABM  damage  limitation  system.  If  we  had 
deployed  ABMs  too,  their  confidence  In  their 
own  ABMs  would  have  Induced  in  them  a 
confidence  In  otu-  ABMs.  They  would  have 
remained  deterred  and   never  have  started 
all  this  killing  and  destruction  In  the  first 
place.  Our  miscalculation  on  ABM  deploy- 
ment gave  them  the  opportunity  to  miscal- 
culate about  launching  a  strike.  I  guess  that 
Is  why  It  all  started.  We  failed  to  add  a  new 
element  to  our  deterrence  which,  whether  or 
not  cost-effective  studies  showed  we  needed 
It,  was  actuaUy  needed  to  Impress  the  minds 
of  the   enemy's  decision   makers   and   keep 
them  deterred  from  pushing  the  button." 

The  survivor  began  coughing  and  gasping 
for  breath  and  his  ruminations  on  nuclear 
strategy  ceased. 

iMter — at  northeaatem  sector  command 

headquarters 
MaJ.  Gen.  Vladimir  Z.  Bostanovlch  tackled 
the  paper  work  before  him  In  a  gloomy  mood. 
Prom  the  beginning  he  had  hated  this  deso- 
late, alien  post. 

"It's  Uke  Uvlng  in  an  old  crematorium  pop- 
ulated by  zombies,"  he  frequently  com- 
plained. 

Lately  the  large  numbers  of  Insects  with 
which  he  shared  It  seemed  to  double  In  quan- 
tity, variety  and  harassment  each  day.  Re- 


ports from  other  sectors  Indicated  the  same 
thing  was  happening  there. 

"It  is  the  only  Ufe  this  blackened  land  will 
really  support."  he  thought,  "and  In  the  end 
these  damn  bugs  may  take  It  over  even  from 
us  who  conquered  it." 

A  sentry  knocked  and  entered.  He  handed 
Rostanovlch  a  charred,  dirty  bit  of  paper. 

"One  of  our  soldiers  on  patrol  found  It,  Sir. 
Security  thought  you  ought  to  see  It,"  he 
said. 

The  Commandant  read : 

"Megatons  do  count.  The  numbers  game 
wasn't  all.  Nlke-X  should  have  been  started 
when  the  Joint  Chiefs  said."  (signed)  "Very 
Unusual  Survivor" 

Murmured  Rostanovlch,  "how  true,  how 
true — how  very  lucky  for  us." 


*  Senate  Conmilttee  on  Arrfed  Services 
Hearings  on  "Military  Procurement  Authori- 
sations for  Fiscal  Year  1968"  p.  48  (90th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.— 1967) .  ' 

» See  footnote  8. 


On  July  17  the  Los  Angeles  Times  com- 
mented editorially  on  the  American  Se- 
curity Coimcil  study  referred  to  In  the 
report  to  the  Republican  Conference 
warning  against  permitting  Soviet  lead- 
ers to  miscalculate  as  to  their  strategic 
nuclear  potential.  The  editorial  follows: 
Better  Safx  Than  Sorky 
Is  the  United  States  defense  establishment 
strong  enough  to  deter  a  nuclear  attack  by 
our  potential  enemies — or  to  destroy  the  at- 
tacking nation  should  deterrence  fall?  If  the 
answer  Is  yes.  vrtll  we  still  be  as  safe  In  the 
1970'6? 

Americans,  like  other  democratic  peoples, 
shrink  from  thinking  too  much  about  such 
grisly  questions.  Unfortunately,  the  totall- 
tarlans  who  rule  In  Moscow  and  Peking  are 
not  BO  squeamish. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  therefore,  to  dismiss 
the  warning  by  the  American  Security  Coun- 
cU,  a  private  organization,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  well  on  the  way  to  achieving  a  clear 
superiority  In  nuclear  striking  power  by  1971. 
The  group  Insists  that,  If  a  Soviet  prepon- 
derance Is  to  be  avoided,  Washington  must  act 
now  to  build  up  our  own  strategic  capabUl- 
tles,  and  to  Install  an  antl-ballUtlc  missile 
defense  system. 

Pentagon  spokesmen  rebut  that  this  coun- 
try has,  and  will  continue  to  have,  more  than 
enough  atomic  weapons  to  "convince  any 
enemy  that  an  attack  .  .  .  would  be  suicidal." 
The  ASC  study,  prepared  for  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  obviously  does 
refiect  the  conservative  bias  of  its  authors — 
which  include  such  retired  officers  as  Gens. 
Bernard  Schrlever,  Curtis  LeMay  and  Thomas 
S.  Power. 

Nevertheless,  the  group  marshals  some  im- 
pressive evidence  to  back  up  Its  major  pre- 
mise, which  Is: 

".  .  .  the  Soviet  UrUoi>.  Is  succeeding  In  Its 
massive  drive  toward  strategic  mUltary  su- 
periority and  the  United  States  Is  cooperat- 
ing In  this  effort  by  slowing  down  Its  side  of 
the  arms  race." 
There  are  some  disturbing  specifics. 
The  United  States  has  shut  down  several 
plants  producing  weapons-grade  nuclear  ma- 
terials, while  expressing  hope  the  Russians 
would  do  the  same.  Instead,  Moscow  has  re- 
portedly Increased  Its  output. 

Both  countries  have  agreed  not  to  place 
nuclear  weapons  In  orbit.  Yet  the  Soviet 
Union  has  publicly  displayed  an  orbital 
bomber  (SCRAO).  When  queried,  the  Krem- 
lin blancUy  explained  that  the  agreement 
barred  the  orbiting  of  such  weapons,  but  not 
their  "development." 

Washington  has  urged  Moscow  to  Join  In 
a  moratorium  on  deployment  of  immensely 
expensive  antl-mlsslle  systems.  But  the  So- 
viets are  going  right  ahead. 

Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara  has 
complete  faith  that  the  United  States  could 
absorb  a  Soviet  first  strike,  and  stUl  destroy 
Russia  with  a  retaliatory  blow.  But  the  ASC 
group,  which  Includes  Dr.  Edward  Teller, 
notes  that  we  have  no  real  way  of  knowing 
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the  effect  of  the  huge  warheads  tested  by 
the  Ruaslans  la  1961. 

"MAHy  sclentlstB,"  the  study  reports,  "ex- 
prees  concern  that  very  high -yield  exploelona 
may  cause  a  total  communicationa  blackout 
and  thus  prevefft  the  transmission  of  a  pres- 
idential order  to  retaliate." 

The  layman,  without  access  to  secret  de- 
fense Information,  is  hard  put  to  make  a 
Judgment  in  these  matters. 

But  It  does  seem  clear  that  US.  military 
preparedness  must  be  based  on  sober  assess- 
ment* of  Soviet  capabilities,  and  not  on  op- 
timistic assumptions  about  the  Kremlin's 
peaceful  intentions. 

The  power  struggle  which  Is  reported  under 
way  now  between  Soviet  "hawks"  and  "doves  ' 
shows  that  it  would  be  extremely  foolish  to 
bank  on  the  real  or  imagined  benevolence 
of  a  particular  leader. 


IMPROVING  OUR  UNDERSTANDING 
r     OP  CONSUMER  WEALTH 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
afld  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago,  in  Its  June 
1967  edition  of  Business  Conditions,  pre- 
sents some  interesting  data  on  consumer 
wealth  holdings.  The  study  Is  Important 
for  Its  contribution  to  advancing  our 
knowledge  of  wealth  holding  in  our  so- 
ciety. 

One  of  the  most  useful  features  of  the 
article  is  Its  careful  description  of  the 
methodology  of  the  study.  The  study  was 
in  the  form  of  a  sample  survey  of  2,557 
consumer  units.  With  such  a  small  sam- 
ple, the  greatest  dant;cr  is  not  having 
enough  units  In  the  highest  wealth  strata 
to  provide  reliable  data.  To  correct  this, 
the  sample  was  structured  to  include  a 
greater  portion  of  those  expected  to  own 
substantial  wealth  holdings. 

A  wide  variety  of  forms  of  wealth  were 
studied.  Nonetheless,  several  elements 
had  to  be  omitted  because  their  measure- 
ment was  too  complicated. 

This  description  of  the  methods  used 
to  compile  data  suggests  some  of  the  difiQ- 
cultles  in  improving  our  statistics  on  con- 
sumer wealth.  In  1965.  the  Subcommittee 
on  Economic  Statistics  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  my  distinguished  colleague.  Sen- 
ator William  Proxmire,  held  hearings 
on  wealth  statistics.  We.  too.  learned  that 
less  information  generally  has  been  avail- 
able on  wealth  and  the  forms  In  which 
it  is  held  than  on  other  aspects  of  con- 
sumer finance.  The  approach  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago  seems  to 
surmount  some  of  the  problems  of 
gathering  wealth  statistics 

Their  article  offers  a  method  for  gath- 
ering information  on  the  amount,  dis- 
tribution, and  forms  of  consumer  wealth. 
At  the  same  time,  its  findings  offer  valu- 
able insights  Into  the  holding  of  wealth. 
They  highlight  the  differences  between 
the  composition  of  the  holdings  of  those 
with  little  wealth  and  of  those  with  sub- 
stantial assets.  A  knowledge  of  these 
differences  fosters  greater  understanding 
of  the  incidence  of  taxation. 


Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  this 
article  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
New    KiNDtNGS    ON    Consumer    Pina.sces — 
Closer    Look    at    the    Well-to-Do 

Sample  surveys  have  long  since  demon- 
strated their  usefulness  as  a  means  of  ob- 
taining Information  on  the  economic  be- 
havior and  position  of  American  consumers. 
Thanks  to  modern  methods  of  sampling  and 
questionnaire  design,  field  Interviews  con- 
ducted with  a  small  number  of  randomly 
selected  family  units  often  yield  dependable 
descriptions  of  the  whole  consumer  popula- 
tion 

The  problem  of  sample  selection  may  be 
complicated,  however,  when  such  a  survey 
seeks  Information  on  population  character- 
istics that  are  unevenly  distributed,  svich  as 
wealth  While  nearly  all  family  units  possess 
at  least  some  wealth,  the  amounts  vary 
widely;  substantial  holdings,  of  course,  are 
largely  concentrated  among  the  relatively 
small  number  of  the  well-to-do. 

If  a  sample  Is  no  larger  than  Is  necessary 
to  provide  dependable  Information  on  the 
numerous  family  units  in  the  lower  and 
middle  income  and  wealth  ranges,  it  may  be 
too  small  to  Include  enough  cases  from  the 
upper  brackets  to  produce  useful  Informa- 
tion for  that  group  Similarly.  If  the  size  of 
a  sample  Is  great  enough  to  yield  valid  In- 
formation for  the  top-bracket  families.  It 
ordinarily  will  be  far  larger  than  Is  necessary 
to  cover  adequately  those  In  other  strata  of 
the  population  And.  of  course,  the  larger  the 
sample,  the  greater  the  cost  of  a  survey. 

Because  of  these  factors  less  Information 
generally  has  been  available  on  consumer 
wealth  and  the  forms  In  which  It  Is  held  than 
on  other  aspects  of  consumer  finance.  Re- 
leased late  In  1966.  however,  were  results  of 
a  sample  survey,  conducted  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
U  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  which  was  specifi- 
cally designed  to  provide  meaningful  Infor- 
mation on  consumers'  wealth  and  other 
financial  characteristics,  for  the  popxilatlon 
overall  and  especially  for  the  comparatively 
smi'.l  number  of  families  holding  the  bulk  of 
Individual  wealth  • 

.\  total  of  2,557  consumer  units  (families 
and  unrelated  Individuals  in  separate  house- 
holds) were  covered  fcy  field  Interviews  con- 


Findlni^s  appear  In  the  monograph,  Sur- 
ley  of  Financial  CharactennUcs  of  Con- 
Aiimer'i,  by  Dorothy  S.  Projector  and  Gertrude 
S  Weiss,  available  from  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Wash- 
ington.   DC     20551     ($100    per    copy  i  . 


ducted  In  the  spring  of  1963.  Findings  of  the 
Initial  survey  were  checked  by  re-lntervlewa 
held  In  the  spring  of  1964  In  connection  with 
another  study,  devoted  to  consumer  saving  in 
1963.  The  1963  Interviews  dealt  with  the 
assets  and  debts  of  respondents  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1962,  and  income  received  during  the 
year  1962. 

If  a  simple  proportional  sample  of  all 
households  had  been  taken,  only  about  50 
with  wealth  of  100,000  dollars  or  more  would 
have  been  Included.  Moreover,  only  a  few  of 
these  would  have  had  holdings  as  great  as 
500,000  dollars.  Obviously,  so  small  a  num- 
ber of  such  households  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  yield  Information  that  would  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  reliable  estlniates  concern- 
ing the  large  wealth  holdings  of  this  group. 
Therefore,  the  sample  was  structured  to 
include  a  greater  proportion  of  those  in  the 
population  expected  to  hold  substantial 
wealth.  Of  the  2,557  Interviews  conducted, 
532  were  with  units  having  wealth  of  at 
least  100.000  dollars  and  almost  half  of  these 
held  at  least  500.000  dollars.  These  numbers 
were  great  enough  to  produce  dependable 
readings  on  certain  features  of  the  wealth 
profile  of  the  well-to-do. 

The  survey  sought  Information  on  a  wide 
variety  of  forms  of  wealth.  But  the  Infor- 
mation furnished  by  respondents  on  one  of 
the  major  categories — equity  In  life  Insur- 
ance, annuities  and  retirement  funds- 
proved  undependable  and  therefore  was 
omitted  from  the  totals  finally  compiled. 
(Many  persons  have  only  the  most  general 
of  Impressions  on  their  equities  In  such 
assets.) 

The  various  kinds  of  wealth  and  debt  cov- 
ered were  grouped  under  six  major  headings: 
homes,  automobiles,  business  or  professions, 
liquid  assets  (checking  and  savings  accounts 
and  U.S.  savings  bonds).  Investment  assets 
( mainly  marketable  securities.  Investment 
real  estate  and  mortgages)  and  a  miscella- 
neous group  made  up  principally  of  assets 
In  trust  funds.  This  enumeration  excludes 
household  goods,  personal  effects.  Jeweln,-  and 
works  of  art  boats,  sports  equipment  and 
the  like — largely  because  of  the  virtual  Im- 
pos.'^lbillty  of  assigning  consistent  value  esti- 
mates to  such  properties. 

Assets  were  valued  for  the  most  part  at 
market  Wealth  as  used  In  the  survey  was  an 
equity  concept  In  that  debt  secured  by  assets 
was  deducted  from  the  asset  values.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  debt  thus  deducted  repre- 
sented home  mortgages.  Debts  secured  by  au- 
tomobiles, marketable  securities  and  Invest- 
ment real  estate  also  were  deducted  from 
related  asset  values. 


MAJOR  FORMS  OF  MtALTH  HOLDINGS 
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Bv  Its  nature,  a  survey  of  consumer  wealth 
.moree  several  elements  that  can  play  a  role 
f^^what  akin  to  that  of  wealth  Itself  One 
Tf Ihese  18  the  face  value  or  the  size  of  the 
.atam  of  prospective  benefits  that  may 
Iccnie  under  insurance  and  retirement  in- 
come plans,  including  social  security.  The 
m^lve  to  acquire  wealth  as  it  Is  conven- 
ronally  defined  may  be  affected  materially 
bV  the  availability  of  such  resources.  Another 

actor  is  the  family's  "credit  Une."  or  its 
borrowing  potential.  Ready  access  to  credit 
oay  be  a  good  substitute  for  some  portion, 
u'  not  all,  of  financial  savings. 


HIGHLIGHTS    or    THi:     SURVEY 

Of  the  nation's  total  of  57.9  mUUon  con- 
sumer units,  10  percent  were  estimated  to 
••ave  either  zero  or  negative  equity  in  the 
I'saet  classes  covered  In  the  survey.'  Another 
18  percent  had  positive  equities  of  leas  than 
1000  dollars.  In  short,  roughly  one  consumer 
unit  in  four  had  wealth  of  less  than  }.000 
dollars;  alternatively,  three  out  of  four  ol 
the  units  had  wealth  greater  than  this. 

Por  the  big  majority  of  units,  the  amount 
r'  wealth  owned  was  the  result  of  the  size 
.'nd  the  nature  of  past  saving.  In  only  5  per- 
cent of  all  the  cases  had  Inheritances  con- 
tributed substantially  to  the  wealth  held. 
Inheritances,  however,  were  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  well-to-do.  Thus,  assets 
acquired  In  this  manner  constituted  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  total  assets  to  34  percent 
y  those  units  having  total  wealth  of  at  least 
500  000  dollars  and  to  57  percent  of  those 
»ith  income  of  100,000  dollars  or  more. 

One  or  more  of  the  forms  of  liquid  assets 
(Checking  and  savings  accounts  and  U.S. 
savings  bonds)  were  held  by  79  percent  of 
all  consumer  units  and  by  virtually  all  Of 
those  with  an  Income  over  5,000  dollars  and 
wealth  over  10,000  dollars.  Checking  accounts 
A  commercial  banks  were  owned  by  more 
than  90  percent  of  those  having  an  Income 
o:  15.000  dollars  or  more,  or  total  wealth  In 
excess  of  50,000  dollars. 

The  frequency  of  savings  account  holdings 
was  the  same  as  for  checking  accounts— 59 
percent.  But  these,  unlike  checking  accounts, 
were  reported  less  frequently  by  the  top  In- 
come and  wealth  groups  than  by  those  In  the 
middle  range.  In  part,  this  refiects  a  sharp 
fall-off  in  the  frequency  of  savings  and  loan 
share  ownership  as  between  the  middle  and 
upper  Income  and  wealth  groups,  although 
savings  account  holdings  at  banks  also  were 
'.ess  commonly  reported  by  those  with  an 
.r.come  of  50,000  dollars  or  more  than  by 
those  in  the  10,000  to  50,000  dollar  range. 
Top  level  wealth  holders  (those  with  assets 
exceeding  500.000  dollars*,  however,  re- 
ported such  holdings  with  about  the  same 
frequency  as  those  In  the  25.000  to  500,000 
dollar  range. 

The  survey  results  show  a  strong  direct 
relationship  between  the  level  of  Income  and 
amount  of  wealth,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
relative  importance  of  Investment  assets  on 
the  other.  By  contrast,  liquid  assets,  while 
widely  dispersed  among  consumer  units  In  all 
Income  and  wealth  categories,  tend  to  dimin- 
ish in  relative  Importance  with  greater  in- 
come and  wealth.  Investment  assets,  of 
course,  are  exposed  to  fluctuation  In  market 


value,  unlike  liquid  assete  whose  face  values 
remain  constant.  The  strong  uptrend  in  com- 
mon stock  prices  during  the  postwar  period 
undoubtedly  accounted  for  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  wealth  in  Investment  asset 
form  held  by  consumer  units  In  the  upper 
and  upper-middle  wealth  ranges. 

In  addition  to  liquid  assets,  homes  and 
automobiles,  of  course,  were  found  to  be 
widely  distributed  among  the  consumer  pop- 
ulation, with  well  over  hall  of  aU  units  own- 
ing such  assets.  Corporate  stock,  investment 
real  estate  and  business  and  professional 
equities,  however,  were  much  more  highly 
concentrated,  each  of  these  categories  being 
represented  in  the  holdings  of  fewer  than 
one-fifth  of  all  units. 


FINANCIAI.  ASSETS  OF  THE  WELL-TO-DO 

Substantially  all— 95  percent  or  more-- 
of  all  consumer  units  having  total  wealth  of 
at  least  10,000  dollars  or  Income  of  7,500 
held  UqiUd  and  Investment  assets  In  some 
combination.  Among  the  top  three  wealth 
and  Income  strata  (wealth  exceeding  100,000 
dollars  and  Income  of  26,000  or  more) 
portfolios  of  such  assets  were  found  almost 
universally.  The  ownership  of  Investment- 
type  assets,  particularly  common  stocks  and 
municipal  securities,  appeared  to  be  strongly 
related  to  both  wealth  and  Income.  The  upper 
wealth  and  Income  groups  clearly  favored 
such  assets,  which  considerably  overshad- 
owed their  holdings  of  the  more  liquid  de- 
posit and  deposit-type  assets  dominant  In 
investment  portfolios  of  the  less  well-to-do. 
Especially  striking  Is  the  pronounced  ap- 
peal of  municipal  bonds  tothe  topmost  In- 

^me  and  wealth  B'0"P^.T^°-*^^'^%°ua" 
units  with  income  exceeding  100,000  doUars 
and  41  percent  of  those  having  total  wealth 
of  at  least  600.000  owned  state  and  local 
government  securities.  The  tax-exemption 
feat^  naturally,  explains  this,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Federal  individual  Income  tax 
making  municipal  obligations  blgbly  attrac- 
Uve  to  upper-bracket  taxpayers  but  qu  te, 
unlpSallnrto  those  In  more  modest  cir- 
cimastances.  „„._ 

Wealth  in  such  other  forms  as  mortgages, 
U  S  Government  securities  and  mutual  fund 
shares  also  displays  a  tendency  to  Uwm 
larger  In  relative  Importance  the  grater  is 
total  wealth  or  Income.  Holdings  of  real 
estate  dSect  Investments  in  business  and 
Sultlesm  company  savings  Plans,  however 
taper  of!  somewhat,  relattvely,  within  the 
upper  wealth  and  Income  ranges.      ^ 


THE  BERLIN  WALL  PROVES 
INEFFECTIVE 


>  Less  than  $500. 


•This  and  succeeding  characterizations  of 
the  survey  population,  of  covirse,  are  literally 
descriptive  onlv  of  the  small  number  of  con- 
sumer units  sampled  In  the  survey.  If  all 
consumer  units  had  been  Interviewed,  re- 
sults undoubtedly  would  differ  somewhat^ 
from  those  given  here  as  well  as  In  the  full 
report.  But  the  differences  would  be  "small," 
■so  th.it  the  sample  results  may  be  Inter- 
preted as  generally  applicable  to  the  popula- 
tion. For  a  discussion  of  the  survey  design 
;<nd  details  on  error  ascrlbable  to  sampling 
variability  and  nonresponse.  the  reader  Is 
TsJerred  to  the  Technical  Note  Included  In 
the  report. 

CXIII —    1253-  Part   15 


Mr     WYATT.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri   [Mr.  Curtis]   may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RECORD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Oregon? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edito- 
rial m  the  Washington  PMt  on  July  19. 
1967   pinpoints  the  hazards  of  the  mis- 
chievous interest  equaUzatlon  tax.  I  have 
vigorously  opposed  this  tax  since  it  was 
first  proposed.  The  experience  in  admin- 
istering it  confirms  my  fears  that  this 
is  America's  financial  Berlin  wall. 

The  tax  was  first  adopted  as  a  tem- 
porary" measure  in  1964.  At  that  time^I 
expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  be- 
come a  permanent  penalty  on  certain 
types  of  U.S.  private  investrnent  abroad. 
Now,  3  years  later,  we  are  stlU  anesthe- 
tized by  this  mere  paUlatlve  and  have 
irwde  little  progress  In  coming  to  grips 


with  the  basic  cause  of  the  outflow  of 
U  S  funds.  In  fact,  a  bill  to  extend  and 
strengthen  the  tax  for  2  more  years  is 
now  before  the  Senate. 

I  have  also  argued  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  have  to  resort  to  an  in- 
creasingly stringent  and  more  complex 
set  of  controls  if  it  seriously  Intends  to 
stem  the  outflow  of  private  capital  by 
this  method.  The  Post  documents  the 
fact  that  this  proUferation  of  neomer- 
chantllistic  controls  has  occurred. 

Despite  this  increasing  restrictlveness, 
the  Post  reports  that  there  Is  "wholesale 
evasion  of  the  lET  by  sharp  operators." 
The  Treasury  itself  admits  that  illegal 
transactions  may  be  running  as  high  as 
$1  billion  a  year.  As  a  result,  the  admin- 
istration is  now  asking  for  tighter  rules 
requiring  American  sellers  of  foreign  se- 
curities to  obtain  a  "vaUdation  certifi- 
cate" to  show  that  the  lET  had  been 
paid.  I  doubt  that  even  this  will  plug  all 
the  tunnels  and  breaches  in  our  Berlin 

wall.  ,  , 

We  are  therefore  faced  with  an  anom- 
alous situation— though  these  controls 
are  breeding  new  controls,  private  en- 
terprise continues  to  find  ways  of  getting 
around  this  tax.  Our  isolationism  in  the 
credit  markets  has  failed  to  curb  our 
balance  of  payments  deficit.  The  lET  in- 
hibits the  integration  of  international 
credit  markets,  engenders  demands  for 
additional  bureaucratic  controls,  and 
hinders  the  search  for  fundamental 
solutions  to  our  balance  of  payments 
problem.  ^    .   ,  i. 

Notably  as  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion restricts  private  investment  abroad 
it  seeks  further  expansion  of  govern- 
mental investment. 

This  Wasliington  Post  editorial  calls 
attention  to  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 
lET  It  presents  a  brief  but  convincing 
case  for  striking  down  a  tax  which  I 
characterized  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  110.  part  4,  page  4309.  as 
"the  worst  I  have  seen  in  its  impUcations 
for  the  future  of  our  country." 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  this 
article  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
A  MiscHiEvouB  Tax 
Anyone  who  doubts  that  Government 
efforts  to  regulate  International  financial 
transactions  can  only  lead  to  a  proliferation 
of  mercantilist  controls  would  do  well  to 
consider  the  predictable  history  of  the  Inter- 
est Equalization  Tax. 

Adopted  as  a  "temporary"  measure  in 
1963  the  lET  places  stiff  levies  on  foreign 
stocks  and  bonds;  and  by  making  them  less 
attractive  to  United  States  Investors,  It  at- 
tempts to  stanch  one  of  the  outflows  of  capi- 
tal that  contributes  to  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit.  But  from  the  very  outset  this 
lU-dlsguised,  partial  devaluation  of  the  dol- 
lar was  a  source  of  mischief.  When  the  tax 
was  first  levied  on  stock  and  bonds,  foreign 
borrowers  negotiated  long-term  bank  lo^. 
After  the  bank-loan  loophole  was  closed  the 
rUe  in  European  Interest  rates  diminished 
the  deterrent  effect  of  the  lET,  and  so  the 
Administration  requested  broad  and  un- 
precedented authority  to  vary  the  rates. 

Now  the  Treasury  reveals  that  there  is 
wholesale  evasion  of  the  lET  by  "l^arp  oper- 
ators. They  buy  securities  abroad  where 
prices  are  lower  than  In  this  market  and 
attach  phony  certificates  of  American  own- 
ership.  subsequent  transactions  between  one 
"American"  and  another  are  then  not  subject 
to  the  lET. 
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Th«  Treaaury.  confronted  by  Illegal  trans- 
acUona  that  may  be  running  aa  high  as  »! 
bUUon  a  year,  would  require  American  sea- 
ers  of  foreign  securUles  to  obtain  a  'J^^^^^' 
Uon  certificate"  to  show  that  the  lET  haa 
bMn  paid.  But  ways  will  doubtleas  be  found 
to  evade  that  rule,  especially  if  the  Uilcit 
proliU  to  be  made  are  doubled  by  Increasing 

tbe  lET  rates.  ^       .        „ 

Tbe  Finance  Committee,  which  votes  on 
the  lET  today,  la  confronted  with  two  unat- 
tractive prospects.  To  the  extent  that  the 
IXT  U  effective.  It  inhibits  the  integration 
of  International  capital  marltete  and  per- 
petuates the  very  interest-rate  differentials 
that  force  foreign  borrowers  into  this  mar- 
ket To  the  extent  that  it  Is  evaded,  and  it 
•urely  will  be.  the  LET  will  engender  demands 
for  additional  bureaucratic  controls  The 
only  correct  course  for  the  Committee  la 
a  vote  to  strike  down  this  mischievous  tax. 


EVALUATION  OF  THE  CLARK  DRAFT 
PANEL:  CONTINUING  THE  DRAFT 
DIALOG 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  pomt  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  Speaker,  in  my  con- 
tinuing study  of  ihe  Selective  Service 
System  and  draft  inequities.  I  tx)k  the 
floor  of  this  House  on  July  1"  to  discuss 
the  question  of  occupational  deferment.s 
»nd  their  relationship  to  the  Nations 
civilian  manpower  needs.  Today.  I  wish 
to  comment  on  the  report  of  the  Civilian 
Advisory  Panel  on  Militai-y  Manpower 
Procurement,  the  so-called  Clark  Panel. 
appointed  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  to  analyze  and  evaluate 
the  equity  and  effectiveness  of  existing 
laws  and  policies  relating  to  military  per- 
sonnel procurement. 

It  is  appropriate.  I  believe,  to  assess 
the  work  of  this  Panel"  in  terms  of  the 
procedures,  methods,  and  scholarship 
which  It  employed  to  reach  its  conclu- 
sions, since  the  Congress  adopted  these 
conclusions — practically  point  by  point — 
into  law— Public  Law  90-40.  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967.  I  was  one 
of  many  Members  of  this  House  who 
urged  this  Congress  to  undertake  a  com- 
prehensive and  detailed  study  of  mUitary 
manpower  procurement  before  continu** 
ing  the  present  Selective  Service  System. 
with  its  acknowledged  inequities  and  in- 
efflclencies. 

Instead  of  undertaking  the  kind  of 
study  I  have  recommended  in  my  reso- 
lution. House  Resolution  422.  which  would 
include  Representatives  of  the  House  and 
Senate  committees  most  concerned  with 
manpower  utilization  and  procurement 
for  the  military  and  civilian  sectors  of 
our  economy,  we  had  only  the  studies  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committees  aug- 
mented by  the  reports  but  not  the  study 
papers  or  testimony  of  the  Marshall 
Commission  and  the  Clark  Panel.  Since 
the  legislative  recommendations  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  cor- 
responded closer  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Clark  Panel,  it  Is  Incumbent 
upon  us  to  examine  the  work  of  the  Clark 


Panel  to  see  on  what  data,  if  any,  our 
legislation  is  based. 

On  page  3  of  the  report  of  the  Clark 
Panel,  which  is  dated  February  28,  1967, 
the  Panel  outlines  the  philosophy  un- 
derlying the  Panel's  approach  to  its 
mission"; 

D.    PA.NEL    PHILOSOPHY 

The  phlloeophy  underlying  the  Panel's  ap- 
proach to  Its  mlsblou  was  that — 

I  1 1  military  manpower  Is  the  indl.spensable 
ingredient  of  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
m  per'.txls  of  limited  war  and  all-out  war,  as 
well  as  In  periods  of  peace. 

>  2 1  the  uver-all  eSecliveness  of  a  law  is 
affected  by  the  measure  of  public  acceptance 
and  support  It  receives. 

(3 1  while  giving  precedence  to  maintain- 
ing adequ.ue  armed  strength  to  ensure  the 
security  of  the  nation,  every  rp,»sonab'.e  effort 
should  be  made  to  achieve  eqult.ible  sh.ir- 
ing  of  the  obligations  and  privileges  of  serv- 
ing In  the  armed  forces  and  their  Reserve 
components,  and 

i4i  the  Interest  of  thp  nation  would  best 
be  served  by  conducting  Panel  deliberations 
in  executive  sessions  and  that  selected  ex- 
periB  be  requested  to  present  their  views  to 
the  Panel,  either  In  person  or  In  writing. 


Of  especial  interest  to  me  is  the  fourth 
•principle."  that  is.  that  the  "interest  of 
the  Nation"  would  best  be  served  by  con- 
ducting the  Panel's  work  in  'executive 
sessions,"  which,  translated,  means  se- 
cret sessions."  This  'principle."  in  my 
view,  violates  one  of  the  cardinal  princi- 
ples of  our  American  democracy— the 
principle  of  open  discussion  and  debate 
and  popular  decisionmaking  by  in- 
formed repre-sentativfs  I'ndcr  the  guid- 
ing principle"  of  srcrecy,  the  Clark  Pan- 
el presented  the  Congress  with  a  slim, 
undocumented  25-page  report— in  con- 
trast, the  Marshall  Commission,  whose 
proceedings  were  also  clothed  in  secrecy, 
published  a  es-page  report  with  a  154- 
page  appendix  From  these  few  pages,  the 
Congress  found  the  'answers"  to  the 
problems  of  draft  reform. 

In  its  report,  the  Panel  s;ates.  "In  its 
review  of  current  military  manpower 
procurement  retjulations  and  policies  and 
their  implementation,  the  Panel  discov- 
ered a  great  deal  of  public  mlsunder- 
.standing.  "  This  •misunderstanding"  was 
hardly  alleviated  b-  a  policy  of  keeping 
from  the  public  the  information,  studies, 
and  di.scussions  which  led  to  the  Panel's 
legislative  recommendations  We  In  the 
Congress,  as  well  as  the  .\merican  public, 
are  still  in  the  dark  as  to  what  these  rec- 
ommendations were  based  on. 

In  the  preface  to  the  report,  the  Panel 
talks  about  some  'advance  studies"; 

A  Advance  ttudies  of  panel 
Prom  Its  study  of  avall.able  Information  on 
the  subject  of  the  current  military  manpower 
•situation  and  the  history  of  mobilizing  mili- 
tary manpower  In  this  country,  from  confer- 
ences with  Stat*  Directors  and  Selective  Serv- 
ice and  local  draft  board  personnel,  from  In- 
terviews with  Individual  citizens  interested 
in  the  subject,  and  from  the  exten.slve  ag- 
gregate experience  of  Panel  members  with 
various  phases  of  military  manpower  em- 
ployment, the  Panel  early  In  Its  Initial  formal 
meeting  arrived  at  a  consensus  concerning 
Its  approach  to  accomplishing  Its  mission 

No  records  of  .such  "studies"  have  ever 
been  made  available  to  the  Congress  We 
cannot  be  sure  who  made  the  studies. 


how  extensive  they  were,  how  scientific 
were  the  methods  used  to  collect  the  data 
relied  on.  or,  in  fact,  whether  any  inde- 
pendent research  was  actually  done.  Un- 
der the  heading  of  "Convenini,',"  the 
Panel  states. 

C.  Contemn!; 
The  Panel  functioned  Informally  throug.*; 
correspondence  and  Independent  research  or. 
the  part  of  Panel  members  until  forma!!j 
convened  In  Washington.  DC  .  on  January  4, 
1967  During  the  period  between  November  1 
1966.  and  January  2.  1967.  the  Panel  Chai:- 
man  provided  members  of  the  Panel  with  a 
variety  of  background  Information  on  tc« 
procurement  of  military  manpower  and  tec- 
tatlvely  assigned  subject  areas  In  which  Panel 
members  were  to  become  especially  knowl- 
edgeable At  the  same  time.  Ideas  and  sug- 
gestlonb  relating  to  the  subject  were  ex- 
changed between  the  Chairman  and  the 
members,  and.  as  a  means  of  acquainting  the 
Panel  with  local  board  procedures,  the  Chair- 
man Initiated  a  series  of  Interviews  of  locii 
board  chairmen  by  Panel  members  In  the;; 
local  areas. 

Neither  the  correspondence  nor  the 
"indi>pendent  re.vearch"  ha.5  been  brought 
to  light.  The  "backgro-and  infonnation" 
provided  by  the  Panel  Chairman  is 
shrouded  in  the  cloak  of  secrecy  that  has 
so  far  surrounded  the  Panel  s  activities. 

In  an  attempt  to  procure  the  back- 
ground information,  working  papers, 
studies,  and  so  forth,  which  formed  the 
basis  for  the  Panels  conclusions.  I  asked 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Semces 
Committee,  during  my  testimony  before 
the  committee  on  May  3,  whether  such 
material  would  be  made  available  to  the 
Congress.  At  that  time,  the  chairman 
said  that  such  material  would  be  made 
public.  On  May  16.  I  wrote  to  Chairman 
Rivers  as  follows. 

May  16.  1967 

Hon.  L.  Mendel  Rivers. 
Ciairman,  Hvu:>e  Armed  Scriiccs  Committa. 
Hou.^e  Office  Building.  Washington.  DC 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Once  ag.iin  let  T.e 
express  my  appreciation  for  the  opportual-.y 
to  appear  before  your  Committee  on  May  3 
and  testify  on  the  Selective  Service  laws. 

As  you  rnay  recall,  during  my  testimony  be- 
fore your  Committee,  we  discussed  the  avaii- 
ability  of  the  ■'working  papers"  of  both  the 
Marshall  Commission  and  the  Clark  ClvlUan 
Advisory  Panel.  My  remarks  were  mainly  di- 
rected at  the  shortcomings  of  the  Marsha:. 
Commission  in  not  making  their  research 
data  and  computations  public  so  th.it  those 
of  us  in  the  Congress  could  examine  the  as- 
sumptions upon  which  their  conclusions 
were  based. 

.•\t  that  time  It  Is  my  recollection  that  you 
offered  to  make  available  to  me  whatever 
similar  working  papers  were  used  or  pre- 
pared by  the  Clark  Panel.  My  concern  '.J 
chlcHy  with  the  data  underlying  the  Panel's 
conclusion  that  a  volunteer  army  is  infeasl- 
ble  This  would  presumably  Include  their 
cost  estimates,  estimates  regarding  re-enllst- 
ment  motivation,  any  studies  on  the  effects 
of  increased  pay  and  benefits  on  re-enllst- 
ments.  studies  "relating  to  the  possible  re- 
placement of  military  personnel  by  civilians^ 
and  the  subject  of  greater  coordination  ol 
skills  of  the  military  and  civilian  sectors  o 
our  society  Any  additional  data  the  Panel 
mav  have  found  necessary  to  assimilate  on 
this  problem  would  also  be  of  great  interest 
Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  co- 
operation. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  B  CruTis 
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His  reply,  dated  June  21.  1967.  is  as 
follows; 


Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Wos/imfiffon.  D.C.,  June  21, 1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis, 
House  ol  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Curtis:  TlUs  Is  in  respon»e  to 
Tour  request  for  such  "working  papers"  as 
were  made  available  to  the  Clark  Civilian 
Advisory  Panel  on  the  subject  of  a  voluntary 

Tiie  materials  considered  by  the  Clark 
Panel  on  the  subject  of  a  voluntary  Army 
were  for  the  most  part,  reflected  In  the 
printed  Committee  hearings  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress. Committee  Document  No.  75,  a  copy 
of  which  Is  enclosed  herewith. 

In  addition,  I  am  advised  that  the  Clark 
Panel  received  testimony  from  representa- 
ttves  of  the  Department  of  Defense  on  this 
jubject:  this  oral  testimony  was  howeVer  not 
made  a  matter  of  printed  record,  and  there- 
tore  Is  unavailable. 
Sincerely, 

L.  Mendel  RrviRa, 

Chairman. 

As  It  can  be  seen,  the  Clark  Panel  did 
not  undertake  any  Independent  study,  at 
least  on  the  subject  of  an  all-volunteer 
military,  but  instead  relied  solely  on  the 
■report  on  a  report,"  the  scant  24-page 
document  presented  by  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  Manpower,  Thomas  D. 
Morris  at  the  June  1966,  hearings  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  supple- 
mented with  some  of  the  supporting 
data,  which  may  be  found  in  appendix 
I-A,  pages  9999  to  10052,  of  the  published 
hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  No.  75.  In  addition.  Chairman 
Rn'ERS  indicated  that  some  "oral  testi- 
mony" on  the  subject  of  a  voltmtary 
army  was  received  by  the  Panel  from 
representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

On  July  10, 1  again  wrote  to  Chairman 
Rivers  regarding  the  availability  of  this 
material,  requesting  the  confirmation  of 
certain  assumptions  which  I  think  can  be 
fairly  drawn  concerning  the  Panel's 
scholarship.  My  letter  follows: 

JULT  10,  1967. 
Hon.  L.  Mendel  Rxvers, 

CfiairmaT!,  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Raybitrn  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D  C 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  June  21  regarding  the  materials 
considered  by  the  Clark  Civilian  Advisory 
Panel  on  the  subject  of  a  voluntary  Army. 
While  I  appreciate  having  another  copy  of 
the  Committee  hearings  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress. I  was  distressed  to  hear  that  the  testi- 
mony received  by  the  Clark  Panel  was  not 
made  a  matter  of  printed  record. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  statistics  and  other 
data  used  by  the  Panel  to  reach  Its  con- 
clusion that  a  voluntary  Army  would  be  "ex- 
orbitantly expensive"  would  be  available  bo 
that  new  light  could  be  thrown  on  this 
much-discussed  problem.  May  I  assume  that 
the  Clark  Panel  based  their  conclusions  on  a 
voluntary  Army  solely  on  the  basis  of  the 
24-page  testimony  given  by  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Thomas  Morris  to  the  Committee  on 
June  30.  1967.  Also,  may  I  assume  that  no 
other  witnesses  testified  before  the  Panel 
or  submitted  written  studies  to  the  Panel 
on  the  feasibility  or  non-feaslblllty  of  a  vol- 
untary Army?  If  I  am  mistaken  In  these  as- 
sumptions, could  you  please  provide  me  ■with 
the  names  of  those  Department  of  Defense 
representatives  who  testified  on  the  volunteer 
Army  so  that  I  can  contact  them  directly. 

In  "Appendix  A"  on  page  27  of  the  Report 
of  the  Civilian  Advisory  Panel,  there  appears 
a  list  of  experts  who  appeared  before  the 
Panel.  Were  any  other  witnesses  Invited  to 


submit  oral  or  written  testimony  to  the 
Panel?  If  so,  are  copies  of  any  written  testi- 
mony received  by  the  Panel  beyond  that 
which  Is  Identical  to  the  testimony  received 
by  the  Committee  during  Its  1966  hearings, 
available?  I  am  very  much  Interested  In  con- 
tinuing my  studies  In  this  area  and  would 
appreciate  any  assistance  you  can  give  me. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind 
cooperation. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  B.  Cubtis. 

In  a  reply,  dated  July  14,  1967,  Chair- 
man RrvERS  reiterated  his  remarks  of 
June  21,  as  follows: 

CoMMm-EE  ON  Armed  Sekvices, 

Washington.  D.C..  July  14,  1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Cuxtis, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Coktis:  This  Is  In  response  to  your 
letter  dated  July  10,  1967,  relative  to  the 
backup  material  and  working  papers  used  by 
the  Clark  Panel  In  reaching  Its  conclusions 
reconunendlng  against  an  all-voluntary 
Army. 

As  I  had  previously  Indicated  in  my  letter 
of  Jtme  21,  1967.  the  materials  considered  by 
the  Clark  Panel  on  the  subject  of  a  voluntary 
Army  were,  for  the  most  part,  reflected  In 
the  printed  Committee  bearings  of  the  89th 
Congress.   I   also   indicated   that   the   Clark 
Panel  received  oral   testimony  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  ol  Defense  on 
this   subject.  This   testimony   was  received 
from    the    departmental    witnesses    whose 
names  appear  in  Appendix  A  on  page  27  of 
the  report  of  the  Civilian  Advisory  Panel. 
I  regret  that  I  can  add  nothing  further. 
Sincerely, 
,  L.  Mendel  Rxvers. 

Chairman. 

I  can  conclude  from  this  reply  that  my 
assumptions  about  the  depth  of  scholar- 
ship and  amoimt  of  independent  re- 
search done  by  the  Clark  Panel  were  cor- 
rect as  I  stated  them  In  my  July  10 
letter. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  list  of 
"experts"  who  appeared  before  the  Clark 
Panel,  as  listed  in  appendix  A,  page  27, 
of  the  report,  included  solely  represent- 
atives of  the  Selective  Service  System, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  No  public 
witnesses  appeared;  no  congressional 
witnesses,  except  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  were  Invited 
to  testify:  and,  as  far  as  it  may  be  deter- 
mined—and I  have  little  doubt  about 
this— no  one  else,  except  for  the  "heads 
of  major  veterans'  organizations,"  pre- 
sented their  views  in  writing  to  the  Panel. 
I  would  like  to  include  at  this  point  the 
list  of  witnesses  who  did  appear  before 

the  Panel: 

Appendix  A 

EXPERTS    WHO    APPEARia)    AT    THX    BEQUEST 
OF   THE   PANEL 

Mr  John  R.  Blandford,  Chief  Counsel,  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  House  of  Repre- 
Rpn^&tlvcs 

Col  Bernard  R.  Pranck,  HI,  Chief.  Legisla- 
tion and  Ualson,  Headquarters,  Selective 
Service  System. 

Hon.  Durward  O.  HaU  (R-Mo.),  member 
of  House   Committee   on   Armed  Services. 

Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  USA,  Ret..  Director, 
Selective  Service  System. 

Lt  Col.  Maxwell  O.  Jensen,  USAR.  Asst.  Chief. 
Legislation  and  Ualaon  Hdqs..  Selective 
Service  System. 

Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  A.  Ken»n,  USA,  Deputy 
Chief,  Office  of  Reaerve  Components,  De- 
partment of  the  Army. 


Hon.  Thomas  D.   Morris,   Asst.  Secretary  of 

Defense  (Manpower). 
Lt.    Gen.   Charles   W.   G.   Rich,  USA,   Chief, 
Office  of  Reserve  Components,  Department 
of  the  Army. 
The  Honorable  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  Chairman, 
Committee   on  Armed   Services,   House  of 
Representatives. 
Mr.  Frank  M.  Slatlnshek,  Counsel,  Commit- 
tee  no  Armed   Services,   House   of   Repre- 
sentatives. 
Lt.  Gen.  Louis  Truman,  Commanding  Gen- 
eral, Third  U.S.  Army. 
Col.  Ralph  L.  Whltt,  USA,  Chief,  Personnel 
Division,    Office    of    Reserve    Components, 
Department  of  the  Army.         » 
Dr.  Harold  Wool,  Director  for  Procurement 
Policy,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Manpower) . 

NOTE. — Although  not  invited  to  appear  in 
person  before  the  Panel,  the  following  heads 
of  major  veterans'  organizations  were  invited 
to  present  to  the  Panel,  in  writing,  their 
views  on  military  manpower  procurement: 
Mr.  John  E.  Davis,  National  Commander, 
The  American  Legion. 

Mr.  Leslie  M.  Pry,  Commander  In  Chief, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  U.S. 

Mr.  A.  Leo  Anderson,  National  Commander, 
American  Veterans  of  World  War  II  and 
Korea. 

A  similar  Invitation  was  extended  to  the 
Executive  Director.  American  Veterans  Com- 
mittee, In  response  to  a  letter  she  addressed 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Panel  on  Decem- 
ber 21,  1966. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  reminded  by  this 
record  of  the  Clark  Panel  of  a  remark 
made  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  concerning  this  type  of  draft 
study  commission.  Senator  Russell 
said,  on  March  11,  1959: 

Usually  we  end  by  getting  practically  tLe 
same  recommendations  from  the  commis-"~~— ' 
ston  that  we  have  had  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  on  the  same  subject.  It  Is  merely 
a  new  way  of  asking  for  the  views  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

The  distinguished  Senator's  comments 
appropriately  describe  the  contribution 
of  the  Clark  Panel  to  the  current  draft 
controversy. 

After  hearing  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  excluding  from  their  con- 
siderations any  statements,  studies,  or 
testimony  of  any  critics  of  our  present 
draft  policies,  the  Panel  reported,  on 
pages  16-17  of  the  report: 
p.  analysis  of  the  univeesal  military  train- 
ing AND  SERVICE  ACT 

1.  After  hearing  the  views  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services; 
the  Chief  Counsel  and  Counsel  of  that  Com-  » 
mlttee;  the  Director  of  Selective  Service;  ' 
the  Commanding  General  of  the  largest 
Continental  United  States  Army;  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower); 
other  representatives  of  the  Departments  of 
Defense  and  Army;  Stete  Directors  of  Se- 
lective Service;  chairmen  of  local  boards; 
and  after  reviewing  the  Hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  House  of 
Representatives,  June,  1966;  the  testimony 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  pre- 
sented during  those  hearings;  the  conscrip- 
tion practices  of  several  foreign  nations;  the 
Defense  Department  Study  of  the  Draft, 
July,  1966;  and  many  other  primary  ref- 
erence sources;  the  Panel  concluded  that 
fundamentally  the  Universal  Military  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act  Is  an  amazingly  utUl- 
tarlan  and  democratic  law  under  which  mili- 
tary manpower  essential  to  the  security  of 
the  nation  has  been  consistently  provided. 
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Having  reached  this  preordained 
conclusion  by  a  judicious  selection  of 
the  material  it  deigned  to  consider,  the 
Panel  goes  on  to  dismiss  any  and  all 
alternatives  to  the  present  system  In  a 
few  short  paragraphs.  I  quote,  at  this 
point,  the  Panels  comments  on  the 
proposal,  that  I  and  many  other  Members 
have  advocated,  to  move  toward  an  all- 
volunteer  military  force : 

S.    A    COMFLETIXT    VOLUNTARY    MILITARY     ESTAB- 
LISHMXNT 

UannlBg  all  United  States  military  or- 
•gaalzatlooB  with  voltinteers  attracted  by 
maoslve  Increases  In  compensation  was  stud- 
ied by  the  Panel.  The  Panel  rejected  this  idea 
as  »n  alternative  to  the  draft  on  the  grounds 
that  m  the  opinion  ur  the  Panel  It  would: 

(1)  rlak  Jeopardizing  the  security  of 
America  by  depending  on  an  uncertain 
metho<kof  military  manpower  procurement, 
while  abandoning  the  invaluable  flexibility 
Inherent  In  current  military  manpower  pro- 
curement systerp  (for  example,  II  we  had  an 
all-volunteer  military  establishment  tailored 
to  the  war  In  Vietnam  or  some  other  less- 
than-an-all-out  combat  requirement,  we 
would  need  a  draft  mechanism  to  provide 
manpower  quickly  to  meet  addltlon%l  con- 
flicts which  could  be  precipitated  by  enemy 
force*  at  a  time  and  place  of  their  choosing; 
and  there  appears  to  be  no  logical  way  of 
providing  this  needed  flexibility  solely 
through  volunteer  manpower) , 

(2)  be  exorbitantly  expensive,  and  In  the 
final  analysis  reprehensible  to  the  American 
psychology  In  that  It  wotUd  In  effect  place  a 
monetary  value  on  the  lives  of  citizens,  creat- 
ing the  concept  of  defense  of  the  nation  by 
mercenaries,  and 

(3)  abandon  the  unifying  Influences  of  the 
nation  placing  lU  faith  In  Its  own  citizenry 
to  rally  to  Its  defense  when  the  national 
security  Is  threatened. 

These  "conclusions."  based  as  they  are 
on  inadequate  study,  or  perhaps  no  study. 
and  supported  by  no  substantive  data  or 
authoritative  opinion,  may  be  dismissed 
as  mere  rhetoric.  To  talk  about  the 
dangers  of  a  "mercenary"  army  Is  mean- 
ingless when  a  mere  200.000  or  less  are 
currently  drafted  out  of  a  total  of  3.3 
million  in  military  service.  Obviously,  if 
"paid  soldiers'  are  a  danger  to  our 
society,  we  have  already  lost  the  battle. 
Point  (3)  above  is  completely  backward, 
since  conscription  can  only  reflect  the 
lack  of  faith  in  the  American  citizen  s 
willingness  "to  rally  to  its  defense  when 
the  national  security  is  threatened  '  that 
the  Panel  evidently  feels.  A  voluntary 
military  force  depends  to  a  desree  on  Just 
the  type  of  faith  which  the  Panel  states 
is  a  unifying  factor  for  the  Nation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  page  16 
of  the  Report.  In  dealing  with  involuntary 
assignment  to  Reserve  units,  the  Panel 
recommends  a  voluntary  Reserve  pro- 
gram instead  of  the  present  involuntary 
one.  The  Panels  comment  is  as  follo-As; 

Aa  a  practical  matter,  the  Army,  which  U 
the  principal  user  of  Reserve  military  man- 
power, does  not  require  three  years  of  Invol- 
untary Reserve  training  Present  policy  re- 
quires reservists  involvuntarlly  assigned  to 
Reserve  training  units  to  perform  not  less 
than  two  years  of  drill  participation  follow- 
ing completion  of  two  years  of  active  duty 
along  with  summer  training.  However,  al- 
though In  Fiscal  Tear  1966.  more  than 
141.000  Army  Inductees  completed  their  two 
years  of  active  military  service  and  became 
available  for  Involuntary  transfer  to  Reserve 
drilling  units,  less  than  fourteen  p>er  cent  of 
this  number   (or  19,400>   were  involuntarily 
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as.sii?ned  to  such  Army  Reserve  drilling  units 
with  the  net  result  that  the  remaining 
■obilgors"  were  placed  in  the  Ready  Reserves 
pool  with,  for  practical  purposes,  no  further 
He=erve  training  requirements  (see  Par. 
IIIB  I 

The  inequity  of  this  system  which  selects 
Individuals  fur  involiuitary  assignments  to 
Reserve  training  for  an  addltloiiiil  two  years 
Is  heightened  by  the  f<tct  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  indivldu.Us  who  complete  their  stat- 
utory period  of  active  .service  escape  this  ad- 
ditional Reserve  training  responsibility. 
The  Panel,  therefore,  believes  that  some 
administrative  device  should  be  developed 
which  would  permit,  to  the  maximum  degree 
possible,  a  vtiiuntary  Reserve  pri>w;ram  This 
would  eliminate  the  Inequity  of  involuntary 
selection  for  Reserve  training  and  ensure 
that  Reserve  personnel  were  more  receptive 
to  training  requirements  with  a  resulting  in- 
creased combat  capability  In  Reserve  units. 
The  panel  emphasized  that  It  did  not  rec- 
ommend repeal  nor  modification  of  existing 
laws  prescribing  liability  for  possible  recall 
to  active  service;  1  e  .  a  five-yeiU  Ready  Re- 
serve liability,  and  a  one-year  Standby  Re- 
serve liability.  The  Panel  believed  that  these 
st.itutory  perUxls  of  liability  should  con- 
tinue In  order  to  ensure  the  availability  of  a 
reservoir  of  trained  military  nian[>ower  to 
meet  national  emergencies  or  wars. 

Panel  did  not  propose  a  specific  solution 
to  the  Reserve  training  requirements,  but 
suggested  that  thorough  consideration  be 
given  to  employing  a  reenllstment  bonus 
which  would  permit  Individuals  who  had 
completed  two  or  more  years  of  active  service 
to  be  recruited  into  the  Organized  Reserve 
pros;ram  on  a  career  basis  The  Panel,  there- 
fore, recommends  that  the'  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Congress  explore  this 
problem  with  a  view  to  achieving  a  complete- 
ly voluntary  Reserve  training  program. 

What  Is  true  for  the  Reserve  program 
*hould  also  be  true  for  the  active  mili- 
tary force  as  well. 

From  the  material  discussed  above,  I 
can  only  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
study  of  the  Clark  Panel  was  totally 
Inadequate.  It  was  mainly  a  recitation  of 
the  views  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
This  failure  to  study  our  military  man- 
power procurement  policies  In  depth  Il- 
lustrates even  more  clearly  the  need  for  a 
thorough  conRressional  review  of  our 
manpower  utilization  policies,  a  review 
which  is  not  wedded  to  the  biases  and 
position  papers  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  My  bill,  House  Resolution  422. 
which  would  set  up  a  joint  House-Senate 
committee  to  study  the  whole  area  of 
manpower  procurement,  would  include 
members  of  the  House  and  Senate  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committees,  Appro- 
priation Committees,  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees  so  that  the  necessary 
study  will  be  broadly  based.  The  failure 
of  the  Congress  to  undertake  such  a 
study  before  it  continued  the  present  in- 
equitable system  for  another  4  years  is 
tragic;  we  cannot  let  these  problems  drift 
for  another  4  years. 

I  will  continue  my  efforts  to  obtain 
information  on  these  draft  studies,  both 
on  the  Clark  Panel  and  on  the  Marshall 
Commission,  which  conducted  its  work 
behind  closed  doors  as  well.  On  June 
29.  Congressman  Rumsfeld  and  I  wrote 
to  the  President  renewing  our  request — 
as  yet  imfulfllled — for  the  working 
papers — Including  staff  .studies,  studies 
by  outside  experts,  and  transcripts  of 
oral  testimony — used  by  the  Marshall 
Commission.  It  Is  impossible  to  evaluate 


the  scholarship  of  the  Commission  with- 
out this  material.  I  Include,  at  this  point, 
our  letter  of  June  29  and  an  acknowl- 
edgment by  Barefoot  Sanders,  legislative 
counsel  to  the  President: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  June  29.  1967. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  March  24,  1967, 
we  wrote  to  you  requesting  the  working 
papers — Including  staff  studies,  studies  by 
outside  experts,  and  transcripts  of  oral  lestl. 
mony — used  by  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  the  Selective  Service.  On  March 
28,  we  received  a  letter  from  your  admin- 
istrative assistant,  Mr.  Henry  Wilson,  stating 
that  our  request  "wUl  be  given  prompt  atten- 
tion." 

In  apparent  response  to  our  request,  we 
on  April  26.  received  a  short  note  from  Mr 
Burke  Marshall.  Chairman  of  the  National 
Advisory  Commission,  which  stated  that  the 
Commission  based  its  rejection  of  the  vol- 
untary army  concept  on  certain  material 
supplied  by  the  Department  of  Defense  but 
that  "flexibility,"  not  cost,  was  the  major 
ground  for  the  rejection  of  that  Idea.  Mr 
Marshall  did  not  supply  that  material  we  re- 
quested. 

We  are  still  very  much  Interested  In  getting 
the  material  referred  to  in  our  letter  of  March 
24.  and  we  would  like  to  renew  our  request 
at  this  time.  The  Congress,  In  passing  the 
draft  extension  bUl,  chose  to  Ignore  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  and  continue  the  present  Se- 
lective Service  System  virtually  without 
change.  However,  we  feel  that  the  need  for 
revision  of  our  draft  laws  Is  still  urgent,  and 
we  are  hopeful  that  Congressional  studies 
and  consideration  of  this  Issue  will  continue 
The  Marshall  Commission's  work,  represent- 
ing a  considerable  period  of  study,  should  be 
one  of  the  focal  points  for  continued  research 
Into  this  subject,  but  the  Congress  and  the 
American  public  cannot  evaluate  the  work 
of  the  Commission  without  examining  the 
working  papers  and  background  papers 
which  led  the  Conunlsslon  to  Its  conclusion* 
It  produced. 

The  concept  of  the  volunteer  military  is 
one  which  we  feel  Is  in  need  of  considerably 
more  attention  than  It  appears  from  Mr 
Marshall's  letter  was  given  to  It  In  the  delib- 
erations of  the  Ci'mml.sslon, 

Dr.  Harold  Wool.  Director  of  Procurement 
Policy  and  General  Research  i Manpowers  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  testified  befor^e 
the  Joint  Economic  Corrunlttee  on  April  2", 
1967,  that  flexibility  would  not  be  lost  with 
an  all-volunteer  force  If  stand-by  machinery 
for  conscription  were  available  to  meet 
emergency  situations.  Also,  modernization  of 
the  Ready  Reserve,  as  proposed  by  Secretary 
McNumara,  could  provide  considerably  more 
fle.iclblllty  and  reduce  the  requirement  for 
increased  conscription  to  meet  Vietnam-type 
situations.  These  factors  must  be  evaluated 
by  the  Congress  In  light  of  the  studies  by  the 
DOD  and  the  Marshall   Commission 

Also,  we  are  Interested  In  the  ccxirdlnatlon 
of  military  manpower  needs  with  the  man- 
power requirements  of  the  civilian  economy 
The  Marshall  Commission's  report  did  not 
go  Into  this  problem,  other  than  to  recom- 
mend abolition  of  occupational  deferments. 
It  Is  important.  If  we  are  to  maintain  the 
military  establishment  In  a  manner  which 
does  net  adversely  affect  the  civilian  segment 
of  the  population,  to  coordinate  the  selec- 
tion, deferment  and  use  of  our  nation's  lim- 
ited supply  of  skilled  manpower  -st)  .>s  to 
properly  allocate  available  manpower  be- 
tween the  civilian  and  military  sei  tors  The 
Congre.ss  must  have  access  to  the  studies, 
data  and  opinions  of  the  Marshall  Commis- 
sion on  this  question  If  It  Is  to  meaningfully 
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gnluate  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
njislon  to  end  occupational  deferments. 

Hecent  reports  In  the  press  Indicate  that 
«u  plan  to  reactivate  the  Marshall  Commls- 
£on  in  the  near  future.  We  are  happy  to  see 
that  consideration  of  the  problems  and  in- 
equities which  remain  In  the  draft  system 
win  continue,  even  after  the  four-year  ex- 
tension bill  becomes  law.  We  are  sure  that 
renewed  efforts  by  the  Commission  will  be 
{niltful,  and  helpful  to  Congress,  If  the  Com- 
mission holds  public  hearings,  with  oppor- 
tunities for  public  cross-examination,  re- 
buttal and  debate. 

Congress,  too,  must  continue  Its  work  in 
this  area,  as  Is  the  Constitutional  responsi- 
bility of  Congress  to  "raise  and  maintain"  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States.  Thus  it  Is 
imperative.  If  we  are  to  have  a  meaningful 
reform  of  the  draft,  as  you  have  advocated  on 
virious  occasions,  that  all  data  and  staff 
studies  relating  to  these  problems  be  made 
public  for  Congressional  scrutiny. 

Therefore,  we  respectfully  renew  oiu-  re- 
quest of  March  24.  i 
Sincerely,  ' 
Thomas  B.  Cttktis. 
Donald    RtJMsrEUJ. 

The  WHITE  House, 
Washington,  June  30.  1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis, 
House  of  Re/presentatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  May  I  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  June  29  to  the  President  with 
further  reference  to  your  request  for  ma- 
terial studied  by  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  the  Selective  Service. 

Tour  continued  Interest  Is  appreciated  and 
your  letter  Is  receiving  attention. 
Sincerely, 

Bahetoot  Sakdiss, 
Legislative  Counsel  to  the  President. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  reform  of 
our  Inequitable,  Inefficient  draft  system 
Is  one  of  the  most  important  issues  to 
face  the  Congress  this  session.  We  must 
study  and  consider  methods  of  coordi- 
nating military  manpower  needs  with 
the  needs  of  the  civilian  economy  if  we 
are  to  maintain  the  military  establish- 
ment In  a  manner  which  does  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  civilian  segment  of  the 
population.  My  remarks  of  July  17  illus- 
trate some  of  the  problems  here,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  they  will  stimulate  the 
dialog  necessary  to  useful  action  in  this 
regard.  Also,  we  should  be  working  on 
ways  to  update  and  modernize  the  ready 
Reserve  Forces  so  that  they  can  fulfill 
their  role  as  a  combat-ready  backup 
force,  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  ex- 
panded military  force  in  a  Vietnam-type 
situation. 

We  must  evaluate  the  utilization  of 
manpower  by  the  military  in  order  to 
Insure  that  we  get  the  most  efficient  and 
economical  use  of  our  present  military 
personnel.  I  hope  to  have  some  comments 
on  this  area  in  the  near  future.  The  ques- 
tions are  broad,  and  they  require  a 
searching  review  and  study.  I  hope  that 
all  Interested  Members  will  Join  with  |ne 
in  this  effort  to  reduce  inequity  and  pro- 
mote   efficiency    in    the    selection    and 

utilization  of  manpower  by  the  military. 


his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  today  on  behalf  of  David  K. 
Davoudlarlan,  M.D.,  a  competently 
trained  instructor  in  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  in  St.  Louis.  Mo.  This  bill 
asks  that  Dr.  David  K.  Davoudlarlan 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  July  7, 
1959.  It  would  have  the  effect  of  provid- 
ing that  the  time  he  spent  in  this  coim- 
try  as  a  visitor  will  be  considered  in  com- 
pliance with  ♦-itle  8.  section  1427,  of  the 
United  States  Code,  as  it  relates  to  resi- 
dence and  physical  presence. 

Dr.  Davoudlarlan  was  born  in  Syria, 
the  son  of  a  physician.  He  received  his 
M.D.  degree  in  1959  from  the  French 
faculty  of  medicine,  Beirut,  Lebanon.  He 
was  admitted  to  this  country  at  New 
York's  Kennedy  Airport  as  an  "exchange 
visitor"  on  July  7,  1959.  He  served  his 
internship  at  Muhlenberg  Hospital, 
Plainfield.  N.J.  In  June,  1964,  after  com- 
pleting his  specialty  training  in  OB-Gyn 
at  Baylor  University,  his  exchange  visi- 
tor status  ended.  He  went  to  Lebanon, 
but  in  September,  1965,  he  reentered  the 
United  States  after  his  2-year  foreign 
residence  requirement  was  waived. 

Because  of  the  dilemma  in  the  medi- 
cal practice  laws  In  Missouri,  and  their 
interrelationship  with  the  laws  relating 
to  naturalization' of  foreign-born  per- 
sons Dr  Davoudlarlan  must  be  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  before  he  can  be- 
come eligible  for  a  fuU  licensure  in  OB- 
Gyn  and  obtain  a  Federal  narcotic  li- 
cense, extremely  Important  In  the  prac- 
tice of  his  specialty.  Dr.  Davoudlarlan 
has  taken  and  passed  the  written  part 
of  the  specialty  examination  given  by 
the  American  Board  of  OB-Gyn;  how- 
ever, he  must  be  a  citizen  before  he  can 
take  the  oral  part.  .      .       ,       ^ 

John  H.  Woodbrldge,  director  of  med- 
ical education  at  Deaconess  Hospital  In 
St  Louis,  speaks  of  Dr.  Davoudlarlan 
as  a  "tremendous  asset"  to  the  teaching 
program  at  the  hospital.  He  is  not  re- 
placing any  American  physician.  His 
position  is  a  critical  one.  Delay  of  his 
U  S  citizenship  Is  a  deprivation  to  other 
American  citizens  of  his  valuable  special 
services  and  a  limitation  to  his  practice 
of  essential  abilities. 


A  BILL  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  DAVID 
K.  DAVOUDLARIAN,  MJD. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis!  may  extend 


A  BILL  TO  INSURE  TAX  BENEFITS 

TO  DISABLED  WORKERS  OF  THE 

LOWEST  INCOME  GROUPS 

Mr     WYATT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 

his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  designed  to  assist 
transportation  and  mobility  for  disabled 
workers  and  will  also  provide  an  addi- 


tional exemption  for  tax  purposes  for  a 
taxpayer  or  spouse  who  is  disabled. 

I  have  Introduced  legislation  with  a 
similar  purpose  in  the  past,  as  has  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  The  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  bill  I  am  Introduc- 
ing today,  from  those  introduced  in  the 
past,  is  that  this  bill  Is  designed  to  In- 
sure that  those  people  from  the  lowest 
Income  groups  receive  the  full  benefit  of 
the  deduction.  Ordinarily,  Individuals 
with  the  lowest  incomes  who  take  the 
standard  10-percent  deduction,  enjoy  no 
further  benefit  from  the  deduction  for 
transportation.  The  automatic  10  per- 
cent absorb^he  transportation  allow- 

&n.C6. 

My  legislation  treats  transportation 
costs  for  the  handicapped  as  a  neces- 
sary cost  for  doing  business.  In  other 
words,  transportation  costs  up  to  $600 
will  be  deducted  from  gross  income  and 
the  10 -percent  deduction  will  then  be 
taken  on  the  adjusted  income. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  that  I  am  not 
opening  a  wedge  for  deductions  In  the 
name  of  "the  cost  of  doing  business." 
This  legislation  Is  uniquely  designed  to 
aid  the  handicapped  and  ease  the  burden 
of  their  return  to  the  labor  force. 

Earlier  this  year  I  again  sought  to 
deal  with  one  of  the  more  obvious  prob- 
lems of  the  handicapped  by  introducing 
legislation  to  permit  tax  deductions  for 
transportation    expenses    to    and    from 
work  Certainly  additional  consideration 
Is  necessary  if  we  are  to  truly  approach 
our  goal  of  equal  economic  opportunity 
for  all  of  our  citizens.  The  tax  treatment 
provided  by  this  legislation  follows  in 
line  with  my  own  policies  of  tax  equaliza- 
tion The  two-part  benefit  provided  the 
handicapped  by  this  legislation  not  only 
assists  the  transportation  and  mobility 
of  disabled  workers,  but  it  also  allows  the 
handicapped  greater  leeway  for  entering 
rehabilitation  programs  and  job  retrain- 
ing projects.  „_*»., 
My  goal  is  to  encourage  all  efforts  to 
assist  the  disabled  or  handicapped  per- 
sons In  getting  into  the  work  force.  This 
is  not  welfare:  this  is  economic  sense,  and 
it  Is  In  accord  with  our  concept  of  the 
dignity  of  the  Individual  person.  Welfare 
programs  properly  designed  should  al- 
ways contain  as  their  ultimate  objective 
putting  people  on  their  own  economic 
feet.             ^_____^^__ 

FORMER  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER 
CALLS  UPON  CONGRESS  TO  TAKE 
A  LOOK  AT  THE  POSITION  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  VIETNAM 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  FiNDLEY]  Is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. ,  -.»     .    w*  T-w 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dwight  D. 
Elsenhower,  one  of  this  country's  truly 
great  Presidents  and  military  leaders,  re- 
cently called  upon  Congress  to  take  a  look 
at  the  position  of  the  United  States  in 
Vietnam.  He  did  so,  obviously  in  light  of 
the  vastly  changed  conditions  that  have 
occurred  in'the  past»3  years. 

I  would  like  to  quote  directly  from  his 
paraphrased  remarks,  as  reported  in  the 
Republican  Congressional  Newsletter  of 
last  Friday.  He  said: 
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Since  we  are  sending  American  boys  to 
fight  and  die  I'or  freedom  In  a  hard,  cruel 
war  in  Viet  Nam.  that  war  should  have  ftrst 
priority.  Other  i?o;ils.  however  attractive. 
should  take  second  place 

And  continuing  the  quotation : 
When  you  must  use  force  to  support  a 
national  aim.  for  example,  in  defense  of  an- 
other country's  freedom,  there  Is  no  higher 
authority  to  which  you  can  appeal  There- 
fore, you  must  win  To  do  that  you  need  all 
the  power  you  have  and  you  must  use  it 
quickly  and  secretly  so  as  to  achieve  surprl.?e 
You  cannot  win  a  war  of  gradualism. 

And  continuing  the  quote: 

When  President  Kennedy  came  In  we  had 
735  ofBcers  In  Viet  Nam  and  the  situtalon 
did  not  look  bad  In  1962  when  we  sent  15  000 
troops  over  there,  the  character  of  the  war 
changed.  There  was  no  thousjht  elven  while 
he  waa  In  the  White  House  •  •  •  (that  Is 
while  President  Eisenhower  was  In  the  White 
House)  to  putting  large  scale  American  forces 
in  Viet  Nam. 

And  continuing  the  paraphrased  quo- 
tation: 

with  450.000  United  States  troops  now  In 
Viet  Nam.  It  Is  time  the  Congress  decided 
whether  or  not  to  declare  that  a  state  of  war 
exists  with  North  Viet  Nam.  Previous  con- 
gressional resolutions  of  support  provided 
only  a  limited  authority  Although  Congress 
may  decide  that  the  previously  approved  res- 
olution on  Viet  Nam  given  to  President  John- 
son Is  sufiQclent.  the  Issue  of  a  declaration 
of  war  should  .it  least  he  put  before  the 
CongreM  for  decision. 

In  my  view  these  words  by  the  former 
President  are  significant.  He  was.  of 
course,  our  wartime  commander  in  Eu- 
rope who  led  our  forces  to  victory,  the 
man  who  served  as  the  architect  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi2ation, 
served  as  its  first  supreme  commander 
and  who  as  President  brought  this  great 
and  grand  alliance  to  its  apex  of  power 
and  influence,  and  he  has  spoken  wisely 
to  us  here  In  the  Congress. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Congress  has  not 
given  any  thorough  evaluation  to  the 
fundamental  questions  of  policy  in  Viet- 
nam since  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
of  August  1964,  which  was  3  years  ago. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  refresh  our  mem- 
ories as  to  the  situation  existing  when 
the  resolution  was  enacted.  For  example. 
we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  presidential 
campaign.  President  Johnson  was  a  can- 
didate for  reelection  On  September  25. 
1964,  which  was  within  a  month  after 
Congress  enacted  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution.  President  Johnson  speaking 
of  Vietnam  in  the  course  of  the  cam- 
paign had  this  to  say : 

There  are  those  who  say  you  ought  to  ?o 
north  and  drop  bombs  to  try  and  wipe  out 
the  supply  lines 

Then  later  in  the  same  comment  that 
day,  he  said : 

We  do  not  waut  our  American  boys  to  do 
the  fighting  for  .Asian  boys  We  do  not  want 
to  get  Involved  \n  a  nation  with  700  million 
people  and  get  tied  down  in  a  land  war  In 
Asia. 

And,  about  that  time,  if  my  memory  is 
correct,  our  troop  involvement  In  Viet- 
nam was  about  1,5.000. 

As  we  think  about  the  meaning  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  as  enacted  by 
the  Congress,  we  ought  to  keep  in  our 
minds  the  situation,  that  Is  the  military 


situation,  at  that  time,  and  what  our 
Commander  in  Chief  and  President  was 
then  saying  about  military  involvement 
in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Given  that  context.  I  do  not  believe 
anyone  can  properly  read  into  this  res- 
olution authority  to  bnnK  us  to  the  pres- 
ent level  of  involvement. 

As  President  Eisenhower  stated  last 
week,  this  resolution  provided  only  lim- 
ited authority. 

To  me  the  implication  is  clear  in  what 
he  .said  that  it  is  time  for  the  Congress 
to  exercise  its  coni.titutional  role,  a  con- 
stitutional role  which  it  .-.hares  jointly 
with  the  Executive  to  decide  these  great 
fundamental  questions  of  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia.  There  cannot  be  any 
doubt  whatever  that  the  Consutution 
doci  commit  the  conduct  of  foreign  pol- 
icy, particularly  when  it  involves  the  use 
of  troops,  equally  to  the  Congress  a.5  well 
as  to  the  President. 

One  of  the  great  controversies  during 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787 
was  whether  the  Federal  Government 
should  even  maintain  a  standing  Army 
and  Navy  at  all,  or  whether  it  should 
rely  merely  upon  the  State  militias.  It  is 
significant  that  the  Con.stitution  in  its 
final  form  contained  a  limitation  so  that 
money  could  not  be  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  military  forces 
for  a  period  of  more  than  2  years.  The 
fear  was  that  a  Federal  Army  would  en- 
dan;;er  the  individual  States,  and  thus 
the  argument  ran  hot  as  to  whether  to 
give  the  Congres-s  the  power  to  rai.se  and 
support  armies  '■ 

And.  of  course,  that  power  wa^  indeed 
given  tj  the  Congress  and  not  to  the 
President  The  convention  also  specifi- 
cally gave  the  Congress  the  authority 
and  the  rcsiwnslbility — iiot  merely  the 
r;ght — "to  make  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment and  regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces." 

The  Foundmg  Fathers,  of  course,  had 
a  distrust  of  executive  authority  which 
resulted  from  experiences  with  the  King 
of  England  It  Is  obvious  from  any  read- 
ing of  the  Federalist  papers  that  it  never 
occurred  lo  them  that  if  sucii  a  power 
were  to  be  given  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, it  would  reside  any  place  but  in 
the  hands  of  the  Congress.  Tlie  Presi- 
dent, of  course,  was  to  be  Commander  in 
Chief,  but  would  serve  in  this  capacity 
only  after  the  Congress  had  made  the 
fundamental  decisions  on  policy  and  as 
t3  the  regulation  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Pre.-ident  Jefferson  in  the  first  exer- 
cise of  Presidential  control  over  the  de- 
ployment of  American  troops  sent  a 
squadron  to  Tripoli  in  the  Barbary  War, 
but  the  mission  was  limited  in  the  very 
narrowest  sense.  He  even  ordered  the 
liberation  of  a  warship  that  American 
forces  had  captured  because  he  felt  he 
had  no  sanction  from  Congre.ss  to  go  be- 
yond the  line  of  defense. 

Mr.  BETTS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  know  the  gentleman  Is 
bringing;  up  some  points  which  are  very 
stimulating  and  I  think  proper  at  this 
time.  I  would  like  to  make  an  observa- 
tion which  I  think  flILs  Into  the  remarks 
the  gentleman  Is  making.  The  American 


Bar  Association,  and  I  believe  also  the 
Library  of  Congress,  have  done  some  ex- 
tensive re.searching  on  the  legal  back- 
ground of  the  Vietnam  situation.  I  mean 
the  background  Is  the  research  of  the 
bar  association  and  the  Library  of  Con- 
gre.^.  I  think  it  might  be  well  to  note 
for  the  Record  at  this  time  that  although 
the  Constitution  does  give  the  Congress 
the  power  to  declare  war,  still  there  Is 
the  implication  that  that  is  not  the  only 
way  that  we  can  conduct  war. 

Furthermore,  the  Constitution  recites 
that  all  treaties  made  in  compliance  with 
the  Constitution  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  which.  I  take  it.  puts  it 
on  a  par  with  any  act  of  Congress,  so 
that  when  the  Senate  ratifies  a  treaty, 
such  as  the  SEATO  Treaty  or  the  U.N., 
which  gives  the  President  authority  to 
send  troops  into  another  country  for  any 
purpose  that  he  sees  fit.  that  is  in  effect 
another  form  of  a  legal  declaration  of 
war.  and  I  know  that  can  be  debated  In 
and  out,  but  I  think  It  is  well  Just  to 
insert  that  observation  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  because  I  think  it  fits  well  into 
the  statement  that  the  gentleman  has 
made. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments.  He,  like 
I,  was  here  when  this  was  enacted,  and 
I  am  sure  his  name  was  recorded  in  favor 
of  it.  as  was  mine. 

As  of  that  time,  did  the  gentleman  feel 
this  resolution  gave  the  President  the 
authority  to  go  as  far  as  he  has  now; 
namely,  to  put  465.000  combat  troops  in 
the  field  in  a  land  war  in  Asia? 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  we  would  have  to  go  that  far. 
I  interpret  it  as  implementation  of  the 
decision  for  a  military  action  under 
SEATO. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
for  another  point  of  clarification  on  the 
SEATO  Treaty.  I  cannot  provide  at  this 
moment  the  exact  words,  but  it  does 
differ  substantially  from  the  NATO 
Treaty.  The  NATO  Treaty,  for  example, 
provides  for  automatic  response  to  de- 
fend any  NATO  nation  that  is  attacked. 
The  only  question  left  unresolved  is  the 
form  and  extent  of  the  response,  but  the 
automatic  character  of  the  response  is 
very  clearly  set  forth  in  the  NATO 
Treaty. 

But  the  CENTO  and  the  SEATO  Trea- 
ties differ  from  the  NATO  Treaty.  As  I 
recall,  these  treaties  both  provide  only 
that  in  the  event  of  an  attack  each  mem- 
ber nation  will  consider  the  question  of 
defense.  There  is  no  automatic  commit- 
ment to  come  to  the  defense  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  treaty.  There  is  a  very  definite 
difference  in  the  language  between  the 
SEATO  Treaty  and  the  NATO  Treaty. 

In  saying  this.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
the  SEATO  Treaty  did  not  impose  upon 
us  some  very  serious  obligations,  but 
even  though  it  could  be  interpreted— 
and  I  think  the  Congress  has  a  responsl- 
biUty  to  participate  in  the  interpretation 
of  treaties  from  time  to  time,  as  well  as  at 
the  very  time  of  enactment — even  though 
we  would  interpret  it  that  the  SEATO 
Treaty  gave  the  President  the  authority 
to  act  in  the  defen.se  of  South  Vietnam, 
even  so.  would  the  gentleman  not  agree 
that  the  Congress  does  have  a  responsi- 
bility first  of  all  to  review  the  question 
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of  whether  or  not  that  treaty  did  go  that 
far  and,  second,  finding  that  it  did,  to 
review  the  extent  of  response  and 
•hether  or  not  the  President  had  actu- 
ally acted  within  the  authority  conveyed 
tn  him  by  Congress  at  the  tttae  the  treaty 
S^Tenacted?  A  defense  with  20.000 
troops  is  one  thing,  and  a  defense  with 
half  a  million  is  quite  another. 

Mr  BETTS.  Certainly  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman is  right.  The  Congress  does  have 
the  right  to  review  it,  but  I  think  it  is 
classified  as  legislative  Implementation. 
lam  sure  the  gentleman  would  classify 
that  as  well  as  the  review,  as  Implemen- 
tation. I  must  say  I  was  not  aware  of 
the  gentleman's  special  order,  and  I  do 
not  recall  all  of  the  provisions  of  these 
treaties,  but  my  only  purpose  In  making 
these  comments  is  to  inject  Into  the  Rec- 
ord the  thought  that  there  Is  this  other 
angle  or  this  other  approach  to  the  an- 
alysis of  this  situation. 

As  I  say,  I  think  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks are  stimulating.  My  own  purpose 
was  to  add  this  remark  to  them. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  do  appreciate  that 
very  much.  I  have  In  mind  In  the  course 
of  mv  remarks.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, to  propose  that  the  Congress 
review  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  and 
'  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  imple- 
mented. 

As  President  Eisenhower  was  quoted  as 
having  said: 

It  mav  well  be  that  after  a  review,  a  study 
bT  Congress,  that  Congress  will  decide  that 
nothing  further  Is  needed,  that  what  has 
b«en  enacted  Is  adequate. 


letter  to  William  Hemdon,  and  in  it  he 
said: 

Allow  the  President  to  invade  a  neighbor- 
ing naUon  whenever  he  shall  deem  It  neces- 
sary to  repel  an  Invasion,  and  you  allow  him 
to  do  BO  whenever  he  may  choose  to  say  he 
deems  it  necessary  for  such  purpose,  and 
you  allow  him  to  make  war  at  pleasure. 
Study  to  see  U  you  can  fix  any  limit  to  his 
power  In  this  respect,  after  having  given  him 
so  much  as  you  propose.  If  today  he  should 
choose  to  say  he  thinks  It  necessary  to  in- 
vade Canada  to  prevent  the  British  from  in- 
vading UB,  how  could  you  stop  him?  You  may 
say  to  him,  "I  see  no  probability  of  the  Brit- 
ish invadl^jg  vis;"  but  he  will  say  to  you,  "Be 
silent:  I  see  It.  U  you  don't." 


But  I  do  hope  the  gentleman  will  agree 
that  we  do  have  a  grave  constitutional 
responsibility  in  this  field. 

We  have  really  not  considered  openly 
and  squarely  the  fundamental  questions 
of  war  policy  in  Vietnam,  at  least  not 
since  1964.  In  view  of  the  "gradualism" 
of  commitment,  as  former  President 
Eisenhower  describes  it,  and  the  step-by- 
step  involvement  of  more  and  more 
forces,  particularly  of  combat  troops,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that,  in  the  public  In- 
terest. Congress  should  deal  with  this 
straight  out  and  not  duck  the  respon- 
sibUiiy. 

I  am  sure  the  Congress  has  no  desire 
to  take  on  these  heavy  questions  of  peace 
and  war.  which  involve  the  life  and 
death  of  the  young  men  of  America — no 
human  would  welcome  this  task — but  I 
believe  under  the  Constitution,  this  bur- 
den is  placed  upon  us  and  we  cannot 
wisely  or  properly  ignore  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  a  century 
a?o,  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  to  his 
law  partner,  William  Hemdon.  and  in 
that  letter  he  discussed  the  war 
powers  under  the  Federal  Constitution. 
He  had  some  comments  which  I  believe 
ring  true  today.  At  that  time  the  Mexi- 
can War  was  a  topic  of  great  interest. 
Lincoln  was  a  dissenter  in  that  war.  He 
*as  a  war  critic.  In  fact,  he  brought  upon 
his  head  the  charse  of  being  a  second 
Benedict  Arnold  because  he  dared  to 
question  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  was  the  aggressor  In  that  war. 

In  the  course  of  his  correspondence  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  friends  back  home,  he  wrote  this 


Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ,  ,^  ^ 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  was  very  interested 
In  the  gentleman's  mentioning  of 
SEATO.  As  I  understand  It,  before  we 
went  Into  Vietnam  we  were  supposed  to 
have  gotten  a  majority  vote  of  the 
SEATO  members;  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Actually  SEATO  as  a 
treaty  organization  can  only  act  when 
all  of  Its  members  agree  to  act.  So  far  as 
I  know,  there  has  never  been  any  agree- 
ment on  any  point  In  regard  to  the  Viet- 
nam war  among  SEATO  Treaty  mem- 

Mr.  CARTER.  In  fact,  there  was  dis- 
agreement as  to  the  war. 

Mr  FINDLEY.  I  am  sure  that  is  the 
case.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  the  gentle- 
man amplify  that. 

Mr  CARTER.  The  only  way  I  could 
amplify  it  would  be  to  say  that  the  other 
members  did  not  support  our  entrance 
into  the  war  In  Vietnam.  This  I  regret 
to  say.  This  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
we  have  had  so  much  difficulty,  because 
we  went  In  without  other  SEATO  mem- 
bers at  that  time.  I  regret  this  very  much. 

Would  the  gentleman  consider  the 
President's  reaction  to  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin incident  as  the  reaction  of  just  an 
average  man?  Would  that  not  be  con- 

sidV-ed  so?  .^     ^, 

Rfr  FINDLEY.  The  President's  reac- 
tion to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident? 

Mr.  CARTER.  His  retaliation  after 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Incident. 

Mr   FINDLEY.  As  exemplified  In  the 
quotation  I  just  gave  from  the  speech? 
Is  that  what  the  gentleman  alludes  to? 
Mr   CARTER.  I  should  term  his  ac- 
tion following  the  attack  of  the  motor- 
boats  from  the  Vietnamese,  as  being  the 
action  of  an  average  man. 
Mr  FINDLEY.  Yes.  Indeed. 
Mr  CARTER.  And  the  retaliation  In 
succeeding  Incidents  I  would  classify  as 
the  reaction  of  an  average  man,  until  it 
has  come  to  the  point  that  our  entire 
country  now  has  465.000  men  stuck  In 
Vietnam,  almost  as  Br'er  Rabbit  and  the 
Tar  Baby;  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr  FINDLEY.  I  say  to  the  gentleman, 
I  feel  the  President's  reaction  to  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident  was  not  only 
the  reaction  of  an  average  man,  but  the 
proper  response  of  a  Commander  In 
Chief  I  have  always  felt  the  President 
has  an  Inherent  responsibUlty  as  well  as 
a  right  to  use  our  military  forces  with- 
out specific  congressional  authority  to 
defend  American  citizens  and  property, 
and  to  repel  an  attack;  that  is  an  In- 


herent responsibility  of  the  Commander 
in  Chief.  So  when  an  attack  occurred  on 
our  vessels  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  he 
had  not  only  the  right  but  the  responsi- 
bility to  act  in  repelling  that  attack  and 
In  acting  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 

It  was  my  feeUng  at  that  time  that  we 
were  enacting  a  measure  In  support  of 
and  to  buttress  his  action  In  carrying 
out  these  Inherent  powers  and  author- 
ities of  the  Presidency.  But  I  had  no 
thought  in  my  mind,  when  I  voted  "Aye' 
on  that  measure,  that  this  would  give 
the  President  himself  sufficient  authority 
to  send  465,000  men  Into  combat  In  a 
land  war  which  In  that  very  period  of 
time  in  history  Mr.  Johnson  was  warning 

against.       

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further?  ,    ^^      ^ 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes.  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr  CARTER.  Most  of  the  actions  of 
our  Commander  in  Chief  have  been  those 
of  an  average  man  I  should  say.  But  in 
times  of  a  national  crisis  such  as  we  have 
today  we  do  not  need  an  average  man 
in  that  position.  We  need  an  extraordi- 
nary man  and  a  great  man. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  that  I  was 
not  present  when  former  President 
Elsenhower  made  the  comments  which 
he  made  to  the  group  of  freshmen  Re- 
pubUcans  which  were  paraphrased  and 
published,  but  I  did  have  the  pleasure  of 
being  with  him  about  a  week  later  at 
Gettysburg.  I  was  Impressed  with  the 
vigor  and  spirit  of  the  man.  I  felt  very 
humble  to  be  in  the  presence  of  a  man 
who  had  done  such  a  splendid  job  in 
foreign  policy  dvuing  the  8  years  he  was 
in  the  White  House.  These  were  years  of 
peace,  years  In  which  the  firm,  clear 
voice  of  the  United  States  convinced  the 
Communists  that  we  could  not  put  up 
with  any  aggression  in  the  cause  of 
tyranny.  ^  ^. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  clarity  of  his  voice 
and  the  force  of  his  personality  did  bring 
about  a  situation  of  peace  and  stabiUty. 
The  tides  of  tyranny  were  held  back. 

Mr  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  there  were 
8  wonderful  years,  in  my  opinion,  of 
peace  and  prosperity,  and  we  shall  not 
have  another  such  8  years  to  come  to  us 
in  the  future. 

Further,  I  should  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  your  permission,  that  I  have  sup-« 
ported  our  men  in  Vietnam  in  every  way 
possible,  and  I  shall  continue  to  do  this. 
However,  we  have  become  tragically  in- 
volved there. 

We  have  won  every  major  battle  in 
which  we  have  been  engaged.  Undoubt- 
edly we  have  the  finest  men  and  the  best 
trained  soldiers  In  the  world.  It  is  time 
that  we  need  and  should  obtain  great 
leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  yielding. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  disUn- 
gulshed  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  and 
I  agree  with  him.  I  would  like  to  state 
that  in  the  next  day  or  so  I  plan  to  Intro- 
duce a  resolution  calling  for  hearings  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  since 
that  committee  would  seem  to  be  the  ap- 
propriate committee,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin     resolution     and     to     consider 
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whether  it  provides  adequate  authority 
to  the  President  for  carrying  forward 
our  military  opeations  In  Southeast  Asia. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  these  hear- 
ings on  the  resolution,  a  resolution  which 
the  President  so  frequently  has  cited  as 
the  basis  of  his  authority  to  act  in  South- 
east Asia,  would  be  the  appropriate  way 
to  explore  this  question  of  force  levels. 
war  declaration,  priorities,  and  gradual- 
ism in  military  tactics. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  most  significant 
comments  of  the  former  President  had 
to  do  with  priorities.  He  said  that  when 
we  are  at  war.  we  have  to  put  first  things 
first,  and  I  am  sure  that  we  all  agree  the 
needs  of  the  war  must  be  given  first  pri- 
ority even  if  It  mearis  setting  aside  a  lot 
of  things  which  we  might  otherwise  like 
tc  see  done.  There  Is  some  question  as  to 
the  priority  which  the  war  is  being  given 
I  have  had  some  personal  experiences 
that  cause  me  concern. 

For  example,  last  year  the  Congress 
enacted  or  adopted  an  amendment  to  the 
Agricultural  Appropriation  Act.  an 
aipendment  which  became  known  as  the 
Plndley  amendment 

The  purpose  of  this  was  to  shut  off  any 
form  of  aid  to  nations  which  engaged 
In  any  kind  of  trade  with  North  Vietnam, 
yet  despite  the  clear  language  of  this 
amendment,  and  despite  the  accepted 
fact  that  Yugoslavia  was  at  that  time 
making  shipments  of  Important  Items 
such  as  medical  supplies  to  North  Viet- 
nam, even  so  the  administration  sought 
to  ignore  that  congressional  restriction. 
and  did  seek  to  sell  wheat  at  concessional 
rates  which  were  the  equivalent  of  a  sub- 
stantial grant-in-aid  to  that  Oovem- 
ment. 

Early  this  year  the  State  Department, 
despite  the  plain  fact  that  Poland  had 
been  actively  aiding  North  Vietnam,  de- 
spite the  several  actions  and  enactments 
of  the  Congress  showing  our  desire  to 
see  aid  to  such  countries  shut  oft.  even 
so,  the  administration  insisted  upon  re- 
lieving Poland  of  the  necessity  of  paying 
In  dollars  a  $17  million  debt.  We  had  the 
right  under  a  contract  to  ask  for  $17 
million  in  dollars,  and  Instead  we  chose 
to  let  the  Polish  Government  off  the  hook 
because,  as  our  President  explained  in  a 
speech  last  October,  he  was  concerned 
about  the  monetary  problems  confront- 
ing Poland.  The  Polish  Crovemment  hsis 
not  only  taken  part  In  Joint  aid  projects 
to  North  Vietnam,  but  is  now  acklowl- 
edged  to  be  shipping  weapons  of  war  to 
North  Vietnam. 

Those  things  caused  me  great  concern, 
and  to  me  showed  the  need  for  the  Con- 
gress to  get  down  to  these  hard,  funda- 
mental questions.  Once  we  have  decided 
the  fundamental  questions  of  war  policy. 
then  get  our  priorities  In  the  right  order 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER  Mr  Speaker.  I  certainly 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  upon 
the  amendment,  and  I  want  to  say  that 
it  has  the  approval  of  90  percent  of  the 
people  in  my  district,  and  I  feel  sure  it 
has  the  approval  of  the  majority — the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  They  do  not  want  to  give  our 


materials  to  people  who  trade  with  our 
enemies.  This  is  quite  definite 

I  thank  the  gentleman  ior  yielding. 

Mr  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

President  Ei.senhower  also  called  upon 
the  Congress  to  reconsider  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolutiun  to  decide  wiiether  this 
"previously  approved  resolution  on  Viet- 
nam is  sufficient"  to  give  the  President 
autliority  to  act.  or  wiiether  he  might 
need  a  different  resolution,  or  even  a 
declaration  of  war  to  carry  on  our  mili- 
tary effort. 

Make  no  mi.stake.  General  Eisenhower 
did  not  advocate  that  the  United  States 
declare  war  on  North  Vietnam,  for  as  he 
has  said : 

Congress  may  decide  that  the  previously 
approved  resolution  on  Vietnam  given  Presi- 
dent Johnson  Is  .sufficient. 

But  Congress  must  decide  whether  it 
does  give  the  President  sufficient  power  to 
carry  on  our  military  operations  there. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  one 
of  President  Ei.senhower's  comments,  his 
criticism  of  the  war  of  gradualism.  Just 
as  our  efforts  toward  peace  have  often 
been  unclear  in  regard  to  the  Vietnam 
war.  so  has  our  military  position  We 
have  interspersed  statements  that  we  will 
not  be  driven  from  Vietnam  with  pe- 
riodic cea.'^e-flres  whlcli  have  produced 
no  realistic  Improvement  In  our  position, 
and  which  have  only  given  the  enemy 
a  chance  to  rearm  and  resupply  its 
troops  while  committing  hundreds  of 
violations  during  these  cease-fire  periods. 
And  I  speak  with  great  sorrow  when  I 
know  that  in  the  two  recent  cease-fires 
young  men  from  my  district  met  their 
death  in  Vietnam. 

So.  to  me,  once  again  It  is  time  for  the 
Congress  to  consider  our  military  posture 
in  Vietnam,  and  the  policies  which  have 
brought  us  to  this  point. 

No  one  wants  this  war.  No  one  wants 
to  send  American  boys  over  to  Vietnam 
to  fight  and  die,  and  I  believe  It  is  worth 
while  for  us  to  remember  that  when  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  left  office  we  had  only 
735  advisers  In  Vietnam — no  combat 
troops — we  had  no  military  combat 
forces  there  at  all.  We  had  735  advisers. 
Today  we  have  465,000  American  troops 
in  Vietnam. 

The  other  day  I  read  In  the  press  that 
the  Chief  of  State  of  South  Vietnam  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  South  Vietnam 
does  not  need  general  mobilization.  His 
attention  had  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
a  lot  of  young  men  were  In  civilian 
clothes  in  Saigon,  .so  the  question  came 
UP'  "Why  aren't  these  men  In  uniform, 
fighting  for  their  country?"  And  the 
South  Vietnam  Chief  of  State  said.  "We 
do  not  need  general  mobilization  " 

He  .said  what  we  need  are  more  Ameri- 
can troops  Obviously,  he  Is  getting  them. 
I  believe  that  the  degree  to  which  the 
war  has  become  an  American  war.  run 
by  American  commanders,  and  paid  for 
with  American  dollars  Is  a  matter  of  deep 
concern  and  of  proper  concern  for  the 
Congress  We  cannot  wisely  s!t  by  and 
leave  these  fundamental  questions  un- 
touched year  after  year  as  we  have  been 
doing 

Therefore,  I  shall  Introduce  this  reso- 
lution which  I  hope  will  receive  consid- 


eration so  that  we  can  at  long  last  get 
to  these  fundamental  questions. 

I  think  the  present  month  is  a  very 
appropriate  month  for  this  consideration 
to  be  given  to  this  matter  because  it  is 
plain  to  everyone  that  a  buildup  in  troops 
is  inmiinent.  General  Westmoreland  has 
asked  for  more  troops.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  has  been  over  there  and  has 
come  back  with  kind  of  evasive  com- 
ments. But  I  think  it  is  clear  to  everyone 
that  more  troops  will  be  sent.  What  bet- 
ter time  is  there  for  the  Congress  to  re- 
view the  legal  authority  of  the  President 
to  act  in  this  arena  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion has  been  implemented — and  the  pro- 
priety of  the  implementation,  and  what 
lies  ahead  than  right  now? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  this  question.  L^ 
there  any  reason  why  this  country  should 
be  any  more  Interested  In  the  affairs  m 
Vietnam  than  the  other  freedom-loving 
nations  of  the  world?  I  noticed  that  the 
gentleman  remarked  that  the  Chief  of 
State  of  Vietnam  was  more  interested  in 
obtaining  American  troops  than  in  the 
total  mobilization  of  his  own  countr\- 
Certainly,  this  would  concern  me.  I  would 
think  that  cmr  interest  in  Vietnam  would 
be  secondary  to  the  interest  of  the  South 
Vietnam  people  themselves.  I  am  Just 
wondering  if  the  gentleman  has  analyzed 
this:  Why  would  the  people  of  Vietnam 
be  more  interested  in  us  fighting  the  war 
than  in  them  fighting  it  themselves' 
Why  would  this  country  be  more  inter- 
ested in  having  Its  troops  there  than 
other  freedom-loving  nations  of  the 
world?  Would  the  gentleman  comment 
on  that? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  man  whose  remarks  I 
quoted  is  himself  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent. He  Is  running  for  office  In  South 
Vietnam.  It  could  well  be  that  he  decided 
that  this  was  the  smart  political  thing 
to  do  just  as  our  President  apparently 
decided  that  there  was  poliical  wisdom 
In  leaving  the  Inference  before  election 
day  In  1964,  that  we  were  not  about  to 
let  American  boys  fight  a  war  on  the 
Asian  mainland.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
present  Chief  of  State,  who  wants  to  be 
President  of  South  Vietnam,  and  the 
election  is  Just  coming  up.  decided  that 
it  was  smart  politics  if  he  would  let  the 
local  people  know  that  he  was  not  going 
to  call  everybody  into  uniform. 

But  I  certainly  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  It  Is  a  little  bit  hard  for  us  to 
accept  In  this  country  when  we  realize 
even  though  we  are  halfway  around  the 
world,  we  are  providing  to  them  Just 
about  as  many  combat  troops  as  Is  the 
local  country.  It  does  raise  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  real  commitment  and  the 
Interest  of  the  people  of  that  coimtry  In 
their  own  defense. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  my  constituents 
have  written  numerous  letters  about  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  as  I  am  sure  the  con- 
stituents of  each  Member  of  this  House 
have  written,  and  the  consensus  seems  to 
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be  that  we  should  fight  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam on  such  terms  as  are  necessary  for 
victory  or  we  should  get  out  of  Vietnam 
speaking  of  what  is  politically  wise,  if 
we  are  wise  politically,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  we  should  follow  the  dictates  of 
the  citizens  of  this  country.  That  is  not 
only  the  political  thing  to  do  but  it  is  the 
proper  thing  to  do;  what  the  people  of 
this  country  want  us  to  do. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

I  want  to  say  that  there  is  concern 
over  the  somewhat  lonely  role  that  the 
United  States  has  as  an  ally  of  South 
Vietnam.  I  feel  that  we  have  made  a 
good  many  blunders  in  our  policy  in 
Southeast  Asia,  but  the  most  serious  of 
all  in  my  view  is  that  we  have  proceeded 
on  a  basis  which  has  led  step  by  step  to 
an  Americanization  of  the  conflict. 

I  think  this  is  putting  a  priorities  in 
the  wrong  order  in  that  area.  We  should 
have  instead  insisted  that  whatever  mili- 
tary operations  were  undertaken  there 
that  we  are  on  a  free  world,  team-work- 
ing basis  even  if  this  meant  a  substantial 
alteration  in  our  techniques  and  our 
strategy  in  the  region. 

To  me  it  is  a  long-range,  ominous  dan- 
ger to  our  country  that  the  United  States 
has  its  neck  stuck  out  this  far  almost 
by  itself  I  am  afraid  it  is  going  to  lead 
to  such  a  bitter  reaction  eventually  back 
here  at  home  that  we  will  perhaps  see 
a  revival  of  the  old  isolationist  spirit.  To 
me  that  would  be  a  calamity.  Whereas 
if  we  insist  upon  a  teamwork  arrange- 
ment, not  only  teamwork  In  providing 
money  and  men  but  also  teamwork  in 
deciding  the  tactics  and  strategy,  then 
it  would  have  been  a  situation  today,  I 
am  sure,  which  the  American  people 
would  have  more  gladly  put  up  with.  As 
It  Is  now,  there  Is  wide  unrest.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  will  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Kentucky. 

Mr  CARTER.  Mv  constituents  do  not 
understand  our  strategy  in  Vietnam. 
They  call  It  a  war  turned  off  and  on.  It 
is  the  flnst  war  they  have  seen  in  wh  ch 
we  have  had  pauses  and  during  which 
enemy  strength  has  been  built  up.  That 
has  helped  to  cause  great  dissatisfaction. 
The  people  are  not  pleased.  They  do  not 
think  that  our  officers  are  fighting  con- 
tinuou.'.lv  as  they  want  to.  and  that  they 
are  being  directed  more  from  Washing- 
ton, and  that  they  do  not  do  their  mili- 
tan.-  work  on  their  own  initiative. 

I  would  like  to  ask.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it 
i.s  not  true  that  our  military  leaders, 
before  they  go  into  military  action,  must 
first  get  the  permission  of  the  Command- 
ing General  In  South  Vietnam.  General 
KV  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  do  not  have  the  an- 
swer to  that  question.  I  am  sure  the 
fighting  men  In  that  area  are  the  finest 
we  have  ever  had  and  have  every  desire 
to  reach  the  military  objective  given 
them.  But  I  am  sure  also  that  time  and 
again,  and  even  to  this  very  day,  imrea- 
sonable  restrictions  are  imposed  upon 
their  use  of  available  military  forces,  and 
this  I  regret,  and  I  am  sure  they  do.  too. 
Mr.  CARTER.  It  is  true,  according  t6 
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my  imderstanding— and  I  have  been 
there  on  two  occasions  and  have  talked  to 
the  officers  there— that  they  must  first 
get  the  approval  of  General  Ky  before 
engaging  In  military  operations,  and  to 
me  this  can  be  disastrous.  Many  times  on 
projected  bombing  runs  the  enemy  is  in- 
formed ahead  of  time  as  to  our  inten- 
tions, and  frequently  the  Vletcong  are  not 
where  they  are  supposed  to  be. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  that  while  I 
believe  there  have  been  serious  errors 
and  blimders  in  our  war  policy,  and  many 
of  these  have  been  made  by  the  Execu- 
tive, the  Congress  should  not  place  the 
full  blame  op  the  Executive.  In  fact,  my 
purpose  here  is  to  try  to  kindle  a  Uttle 
spirit  of  initiative  within  the  Congress  to 
assume  its  own  proper  responsibility  in 
this  field,  a  responsibility  that  it  has 
neglected,  and  because  of  this  neglect  the 
Executive  has  naturally  moved  into  that 
vacuum  and  has  taken  over  this  field  of 
responsibility. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ,  ,j  ^ 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr   WAMPLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  It  has  been  my  policy 
for  the  last  several  Saturdays  to  visit 
my  district  in  various  counties  and  to 
hold    a   series   of    so-called    open-door 
meetings  at  which  citizens  can   come 
and  discuss  with  me  problems  that  I  can 
be  helpful  with  as  their  Representative 
in  the  Congress.  And  in  addition  to  dis- 
cussing individual  problems.  I  wish  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  war  in 
Vietnam  seems  to  be  the  No.  1  concern 
of  the  people  of  the  Ninth  District  of 
Virginia  I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman 
in  the  weU  Is  aware  that  this  great  moun- 
tainous area  of  Virginia.  Kentucky.  VVest 
Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  North  CaroUna 
has  traditionally  supplied  the  greatest 
and  the  best  infantry  soldiers  in  the 
world  We  are  doing  that  now.  But  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  In  the  minds 
of  the  people  as  to  exactly  what  our  ob- 
jectives and  alms  are  In  Southeast  Asia. 
I  merely  wanted  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  this  is  the  grassroots  thinking  of 
the  people  in  the  area  that  I  am  privil- 
eged to  represent.  They  wonder  why  we 
do  not  use  every  reasonable  means  at  our 
disposal  to  bring  this  war  to  a  speedy 
halt  and  get  our  young  men  back  home 
where  they  belong.  wu  *^ +v,io 

So  I  just  wanted  to  comment  that  this 
is  a  great  problem  and  one  that  must  be 
solved.  I  think  we  must  face  it  realisti- 
cally. ,^  . 

Mr  FINDLEY.  I  feel  it  would  be  a 
helpful  first  step  If  the  Congress  would 
take  up  the  3-year-old  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  and  review  it.  and  review  the 
implementation  of  it.  and  consider 
whether  or  not  this  limited  resolution 
still  provides  the  adequate  authority  the 
Commander  in  Chief  should  have  in 
order  to  pursue  proper  policies  in  South- 
east Asia. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  am 
sure  we  are  all  sensing  this  growing 
frustration  from  our  constituents  about 
the  situation  in  Vietnam,  I  tlilnk  it  is  a 


fine  thing  the  gentleman  is  doing  in  in- 
troducing this  resolution  which  would 
provide  for  a  careful  review  of  our  posi- 
tion in  Southeast  Asia,  but  I  wonder 
if  we  ought  not  to  get  in  also  a  resolution 
to  review  our  position  in  Europe?  I  know 
the  gentleman  is  personally  quite  in- 
terested in  the  whole  situation  of  NATO 
and  the  Atlantic  alliance,  and  so  on.  I 
am  wondering  if  the  time  has  come  when 
we  should  review  very  carefully  the  mat- 
ter of  our  troops  in  Europe,  after  we  have 
rebuilt  Europe  with  the  Marshall  plan. 
There  seems  to  be  some  pretty  inde- 
pendent thinking  on  the  part  of  the 
European  members  of  NATO.  I  would 
hope  if  we  do  conclude  that  we  should 
review  this  whole  matter,  we  will  look 
into  NATO  and  Europe  as  well  as  South- 
east Asia. 

Mr  FINDLEY.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  In  fact,  if  he  is  referring 
to  our  troop  levels  there,  I  have  long  felt 
they  were  excessive.  Of  course,  six  divi- 
sions would  be  only  a  fraction  of  the 
force  needed  in  the  event  of  attack,  so 
they  are  really  only  a  token  of  our  pres- 
ence, to  show  our  continuing  interest  in 
Western  Europe,  which,  of  course,  is  the 
area  from  which  virtually  all  of  our  pop- 
ulation came  and  Is  the  so-called  cradle 
of  civilization.  They  also  show  that  in  the 
event  of  trouble,  again,  our  troops  would 
be  there. 

Of  course,  this  would  be  but  a  token 
force,  and  in  view  of  our  ever-enlargmg 
worldwide  responsibilities,  I  think  the  six 
divisions  are  far   more   than  we  need 
there  I  think  one  or  two  would  certamly 
suffice,  certainly  in  view  of  the  troop 
commitments     of     other     members     of 
NATO.  However,  I  think  there  is  a  way 
to  do  it  that  is  good,  and  there  is  a  way 
to  do  it  that  is  bad.  But  the  approach  of 
Secretary  McNamara  has  been  a  nib- 
bling approach,  that  we  would  readjust 
some  combat  units  and  thus  get  some 
personnel  home,  and  at  the  same  time 
insist  that  this  is  not  a  troop  reduction 
at  all  This  has  happened,  I  believe,  two 
or  three  times.  To  me,  this  shows  a  with- 
drawal of  our  interest  in  NATO,  and  I 
am  sure  there  is  not  any  real  funda- 
mental withdrawal  of  interest. 

What  I  would  like  to  see  is  a  heads  of 
state  meeting  of  NATO  members.  We 
have  just  had  one  in  Latin  America.  At 
that  time,  we  could  get  down  to  brass 
tacks  about  what  kind  of  forces  that  are 
needed  there,  and  what  kind  of  arrange- 
ments are  suitable  in  this  decade  and  m 
the  decade  to  come,  and  establish  force 
levels  for,  hopefully,  a  10-year  period, 
force  levels  in  which  we  would  have  a 
proper  part.  At  that  time  we  could 
present  our  arguments  for  a  cutback  to 
two  divisions,  or  to  one,  and  I  think  we 
could  sell  them. 

Mr  MIZE.  I  agree.  I  think  the  South- 
east Asia  situation  is  where  we  are  ac- 
tively engaged  in  military  operations  and 
it  gives  us  more  tension,  and  we  should 
review  our  commitment  in  Southeast 
Asia;  but  I  think  if  we  are  going  to  dig 
into  the  Southeast  Asian  situation,  we 
should  dig  also  into  the  European  situa- 
tion. .  ... 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  in  accord  with 

that. 
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LeMAT     on     VIETNAM:      USE     MA- 
TERIEL,   NOT    PERSONNEL— STOP 
THE  WAR  BY  WINNING 
Mr.    WYATT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Speaker,  many 
persons  have  spoken  out  on  tlie  war  In 
Vietnam  and  I  think  it  valuable  to  add 
one  more  to  the  list  of  those  who  are 
against  the  "no-win"  policies  of  the  John- 
son administration — that  of  Gen.  Curtis 
LeMay. 

In  a  speech  before  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Wichita,  Kans.,  General 
LeMay  developed  a  three-part  "look" 
at  the  war  which  I  believe  warrants  read- 
ing. This  straight-thinking  American 
began  his  remarks  with  these  perceptive 
statements  which  put  the  war  into  proper 
context. 

To  begin  with.  It  Is  nece.ssary  to  under- 
stand that  Vietnam  is  a  part  of  a  much  larger 
and  much  longer  war  -a  war  between  the 
Conununista  and  what  we  call  the  Pree 
World. 

This  larger  war  was  declared  by  the  Com- 
munists. It  was  declared  bv  Karl  Marx  be- 
fore there  was  even  one  Communist  country 
In  the  world.  It  was  declared  by  Lenin.  It 
was  waged  by  Stalin.  And  it  has  been  carried 
on  relentlessly  by  every  Communist  since. 

It  is  a  war  waged  simultaneously  on  many 
fronts  and  in  many  fom:i3.  It  Is  a  Cold  War — 
and  a  Hot  War.  An  Economic  War— and  a 
Political  War.  A  Propaganda  War — and  an 
Ideological  War.  It  Is  waged  by  the  Com- 
munists according  to  their  own  timetable 
and  on  t>attleflelda  of  their  own  choosing. 
Although  the  wax  has  many  facets.  It  has 
but  one  objective-  Communist  control  of 
the  entire  world. 

This  Is  not  my  Idea:  It  Is  theirs.  It  Is  not 
my  definition  of  their  goal.  It  Is  the  Com- 
munist definition.  They  have  stated  It  fre- 
quently and  they  believe  It.  I  believe  It,  too. 

These  are  not  the  idle  statements  of 
some  half-baked  witchhunter  but  those 
of  a  trained  military  leader  who  has  spent 
a  Ufetime  studying  the  applications  of 
Communist  philosophy  to  concrete  sit- 
uation and  helping  devise  methods  of 
countering  them 

It  is  thus  no  accident  that  he  lines  up 
with  many  other  knowledgeable  leaders, 
military  and  otherwise,  in  stating: 

Let's  stop  the  war  In  Vietnam  by  winning 
It  .  .  .  You  can  go  ahead  and  clear  up 
the  situation  in  the  South  by  stopping  the 
aid  from  the  No-th  and  can  do  this  with 
air  and  naval  power. 

In  essence.  General  LeMay  states  that 
the  United  States  should  "use  materiel, 
not  personnel"  to  win  the  war. 

It  Is  refreshing  to  find  a  person  of  this 
callt>er  who  can  size  up  the  situation. 
suounon  to  his  command  a  background 
of  vital  Information,  reach  a  conclusion 
and  state  it  in  a  straightforward,  un- 
equlvocatini?  manner. 

The  stand  of  General  LeMay  on  vari- 
ous Issues  has  caught  the  eye  of  a  group 
of  citizens  in  his  native  central  Ohio. 
They  have  formed  a  Citizens'  for  LeMay 
Committee  which  seeks  to  add  his  name 
to  the  list  of  potential  Republican  presi- 


dential candidates  for  1968.  While  he  is 
one  of  many  being  considered,  I  would 
like  to  praise  the  efforts  of  members  of 
this  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio-ba.'^ed  Kroup  and 
state  tliat  even  if  their  efforts  fail,  I  hoix- 
General  LeMay's  talents  and  good  Judg- 
ment will  be  called  upon  by  the  new 
Republican  administration  in  1969. 

For  a  short  introduction  to  this  man's 
views  I  would  like  to  include  an  article 
from  the  Dayton  Daily  News,  on  July  2. 
1967,  forwarded  to  me  by  the  citizen's 
committee,  which,  incidentally,  is  ba.sed 
Within  the  congressional  di.stnct  v.hich  I 
represent; 

(From  the  Dayt*:>n  Dally  News,  July  2.  1967 1 
On  Bombs  and  Cigars 

Gen  Curtis  E  LeMay,  USAP  (Rett,  of- 
fered hU  views  on  a  variety  of  current  topics 
during  a  rare  press  conference  at  the  Curtis 
hot*-!  In  Mt.  Vernon  June  22.  FoUowlng  are 
highlights: 

Arab-Israeli  war — The  war  was  an  example 
of  the  "proper  use"  of  air  power.  "Here  Is  an 
example  of  turning  the  Job  over  to  profes- 
sional soldiers,  which  the  Israelis  did  and 
we  haven't  done  " 

Vietnam  war—  Let's  stop  the  w.ir  in  Viet- 
nam by  winning  it  .  .  You  CiUi  go  ahead  and 
clear  up  the  situation  in  the  South  by  stop- 
ping the  iUd  from  the  North  and  can  do  this 
with  air  and  naval  power" 

Bombing — "You  dont  attack  the  popula- 
tion. Start  with  the  port  of  Haiphong — to 
stop  things  from  coming  In.  You  can  destroy 
it.  mine  It.  blockade  Let  the  commanders  do 
It.  Then  you  have  to  hit  their  mast  im- 
portant targets  Warn  the  people  to  get  away 
so  that  you're  not  attacking  them  directly. 
Air  power  has  not  failed  In  North  Vietnam. 
It  has  done  Just  exactly  what  the  profes- 
sionals said  It  would  do  ...  It  has  slowed 
down  the  supply  of  resources  Into  the 
South  .  .  ," 

Welfare — "I'm  for  welfare  programs.  We're 
the  richest  country  in  the  world;  we've  got 
the  best  system  ever  devised — free  enter- 
prise It  has  produced  riches  and  I  think 
everyone  should  participate  In  the  fruits  of 
our  efforts.  However,  I'm  thoroughly  against 
give-away  programs  ...  I  worry  about  some 
of  the  programs  that  we  have — how  we're 
going  to  pay  for  them  .  .  . 

"I'm  for  all  of  those  programs,  as  many 
as  we  can  get.  Medicare,  for  Instance.  Cer- 
tainly this  country  ought  to  provide  medical 
care  for  everybody,  but  I  don't  say  the  gov- 
ernment has  to  do  It.  I'm  willing  to  help 
my  neighbor  who  happens  to  be  unfortunate 
and  cant  take  care  of  himself,  and  we  have 
people  like  that  —mentally  retarded,  people 
who  are  sick  and  can't  do  anything  about 
It.  Certainly  we  have  to  care  for  these  people. 
But  there's  a  limit  to  how  much  money  I'm 
willing  to  give  to  my  neighbor  to  keep  him 
from  working  " 

Natlon.^1  d*bt — "I  know  It's  the  theories  of 
the  long-hairs  to  have  debt  after  debt.  I 
saw  what  inflation  did  to  Germany  after  the 
war.  Everybody  started  over  with  about  $50. 
This  Is  going  to  happen  to  us  sooner  or  later 
If  we  don't  curb  the  debt.  We  have  to  have 
a  balanced  budget.  I'm  for  balancing  the 
budget." 

Civil  rights — ■  'I  can't  understand  all  the 
fuss  about  this  civil  rights  business  ...  All 
the  racial  trouble  now  Is  being  caused  by  a 
bunch  of  professional  no-goods.  The  Com- 
munists are  trying  to  take  advantage  of  this. 
They  finance  some  of  these  rabblerousers. 
They  thrive  on  It  They  like  this  The  Negroes 
are  the  ones  suffering— more  than  the  white 
people — from  these  riots  and  Illegal  activi- 
ties .  .  Negro  people  are  Just  as  good  citi- 
zens as  you  or  I,  and  t.^ey  love  the  country 
as  much  as  you  or  I  do  ..  I  think  (the 
Communists)  are  up  to  their  eyebrows  (In 
the  civil  rights  movement) .  As  a  matter  of 


fact,  I  know  it.  I've  seen  some  of  the  report*. 
These  reports  were  never  made  public.  All 
of  this  unrest  we're  having  now,  a  lot  of  n 
Is  Communist  inspired." 

The  Senate — "I  talked  to  the  Republican 
organization  In  California  about  being  a  can- 
didate for  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  insist  that  ii 
goes  no  farther  than  that." 

Political  views — 'I  feel  I'm  a  political  mod- 
erate. I  want  to  march  forward  on  a  broad 
front — with  sound  planning,  with  sound  5- 
nanclng  and  with  sound  leadership  I  don't 
think  you  can  give  people  some'.i.irig  fcr 
nothing  This  Is  wh.tt  I  think  a  '.ui  of  these 
(administration  I    programs  pretend   to  do" 

Becoming  a  c.indldate — 'I  think  when  xht 
time  come.s.  if  there's  enough  Interest.  I  wUl 
say  I'm  a  candidate.  I  don't  know  when  that 
win  be." 

Cigars— "Sitting  around  here,  I  would 
smoke  one  all  the  time." 

In  addition,  a  short  biographical 
sketch  of  General  LeMay  is  prefaced  to 
his  Wichita  speech,  which  I  al.so  include: 

Gen.  Curtis  E    LeMay.  U.S.  Air  Foroe, 
Retired 

Curtis  Emerson  LeMay  was  born  at  Colum- 
bus,  Ohio,   on   November    15.    1906. 

General  LeMay.  now  chairman  oi  the  Board 
of  Network  Electronic  Corp  .  Chatswortn. 
California,  entered  the  Armed  Services  as  a 
flying  cadet  in  19'J8,  completed  pilot  training 
at  Kelly  Field  Texas,  and  was  commissioned 
a  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  regular  Army 

Following  many  significant  military  acccm- 
pllshment.s.  General  LeMay  w:is  selected  to 
command  the  U.S.  Air  Fcrces  m  Europe  wltii 
Headquarters  at  Wiesbaden.  Germany  In 
194"?.  He  organized  air  operations  lor  the 
famous  "Berlin  Airlift."  A  year  later  he  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  assmned  com- 
mand of  the  newly  formed  Strategic  Air 
Command,  and  .established  Us  Headquarters 
at  Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  Nebraska. 

Commanding  SAC  for  nearly  ten  years  he 
built,  from  the  remnants  of  World  War  II. 
an  all -Jet  bomber  fo.'ce,  manned  and  sup- 
ported by  professional  airmen  dedicated  to 
the  preservation  of  peace.  Under  his  leader- 
ship and  supervision,  plans  were  laid  for  the 
development  and  integration  of  an  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missile  (ICBM)   capability 

In  July  of  1957.  the  General  was  appointed 
Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force.  In  July  1961.  General  LeMay  was  ap- 
pointed Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

General  LeMay  was  graduated  from  Ohio 
State  University  with  a  Bachelor  of  Civil  En- 
gineering Degree  and  Is  a  distinguished 
alumnus  of  the  College  of  Engineering  of 
that  University.  He  holds  Honorary  Doctor  of 
Law  Degrees  from  John  Carroll  University'. 
Kenyon  College,  the  University  of  Southern 
California  and  the  University  of  Akron:  Hon- 
orary Doctor  of  Science  Degrees  from  Tufts 
and  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  an  Hon- 
orary Doctor  of  Engineering  Degree  from 
Case  Institute  of  Technology. 

How  To  End  the  War  in  Vietnam 
(By  Gen.   Curtis  E.   LeMay,  US.\P   (ret.),  a 
speech   to   the   Chamber  of   Commerce  of 
Wichita,  Kans.,  April   10,   1967) 
That  Is  a  universal  question.  It  is  on  the 
lips  and  In  the  heart  of  every  American   It 
must  be  the  major  concern  of  our  national 
leadership.  The   whole  world    Is   watching— 
and  waiting — and  wondering. 

I  doubt  that  there  has  ever  been  a  popular 
war.  Not  with  the  men  who  have  to  fight  It, 
anyway  As  a  military  man  I  can  tell  you 
that  But  I  doubt  If  there  has  ever  been  a  war 
more  unpopular  than  this  one.  Nor  a  war 
more  criticized.  No  one  Is  satisfied  with  the 
way  the  situation  Is  going.  Neither  the  doves 
nor  the  hawks.  But  It's  a  war — and  we're  In  It. 
It's  a  very  unsatisfactory  kind  of  war. 
There  are  no  bands  playing.  There  are  no 
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B-d  Stamps— no  "C"  cards.  The  other  day 
mey  tore  down  the  Hollywood  Canteen. 

But  It's  a  real  war.  And  It's  rotten! 

It's  real  to  the  8,000  American  boys  who 
have  been  killed  there  so  far.  And  It's  real 
to  their  families.  Very  real. 

Its  a  real  war  that— as  far  as  we  oan  tell— 
1.  costing  us  two  billion  dollars  a  month. 
Two  billion  m  taxes— right  off  the  top. 

U's  a  real  war  to  400  thousand  American 
men  over  there  right  now.  More  men  that  we 

'^^f.^^.S-and   It's  traglc-and  U's  ne^- 

worse— It's  no  closer  to  the  end  than 

It  was  when  It  started.  Five  years-and  eight 

thousand  men— ago.  Maybe  it's  even  farther 

awav. 
So  what  do  we  do— 

That's  what  I  came  here  to  talk  about. 
For  a  few  minutes,  let's  take  a  three-part 
look  at  the  situation.  First,  let's  recall  how 
we  got  there.  Then,  let's  see  what  we  are 
doing  ther^-and  why.  Flnally-the  big  ques- 
tion—how  can  we  end  It. 

To  begin  with.  It  Is  necessary  to  under- 
stand that  Vietnam  Is  a  part  of  a  much  larger 
and  much  longer  war-a  war  between  the 
Communists  and  what  we  call  the  Free 
World 

This  larger  war  was  declared  by  the  Com- 
munists. It  was  declared  by  Karl  Marx  be- 
fore there  was  even  one  Communist  coun- 
trv  in  the  world.  It  was  declared  by  Lenin. 
It' was  waged  by  Stalin.  And  it  has  been 
carried  on  relentlessly  by  every  Communist 
leader  since. 

It  Is  a  war  waged  simultaneously  on  many 
fronts  and  In  many  forms.  It  Is  a  Cold  War— 
and  a  Hot  War.  An  Economic  War— and  a 
Political  War.  A  Propaganda  War— and  an 
Ideological  War.  It  Is  waged  by  the  Com- 
munists according  to  their  own  tUnetable 
and  on  battlefields  of  their  own  choosing. 
Although  the  war  has  many  facets,  It  has 
but  one  objective;  Communist  control  of  the 
entire  world. 

This  Is  not  my  Idea;  It  Is  theirs.  It  l«  not 
my  definition  of  their  goal.  It  Is  the  Com- 
munist definition.  They  have  stated  It  fre- 
quentlv  and  they  beUeve  It.  I  believe  It,  too. 
On  the  international  scale.  Communism  Ifl 
not  a  political  party:  It  Is  a  way  of  life.  Their 
announced  intention  Is  to  extend  this  way 
of  life  to  every  part  of  the  world— through 
force  or  through  guile.  This  Is  not  a  scare 
phrase.  It  Is  a  fact.  And  we  must  reckon  with 
It. 

After  the  1917  revolution.  Communism  was 
largely  a  Rtisslan  matter  xmtU  World  War  n. 
However,  little  Finland  did.  you  will  recall. 
resist  Commtmlst  Infiltration  and  armed 
aggression  but  It  was  dtirlng  and  following 
World  War  n  that  Communist  leadership 
began  to  be  conspicuously  successful  in  their 
International  ambitions, 

Winston  Churchill,  the  only  world  leader 
(except  for  Stalin)  who  understood  Com- 
munist ambitions,  tried  to  head  them  off. 
To  keep  eastern  Europe  from  falling  ^moP'" 
posed  Into  Russian  domination.  Churchill 
argued  for  invasion  of  Europe  from  the 
Southeast.  "Through  the  soft  and  vulnerable 
underbelly"  Sir  Winston  called  It. 

But  In  Summit  Meetings  he  was  out-voted. 
And  the  Russians  alone  moved  against  Ger- 
many from  the  east.  The  result:  a  divided 
Germanv— a  sectored  Berlin— and  Russian 
occupation  of  eastern  Europe.  It  Is  stUl  that 
wav — 20  vears  later! 

At  the"  end  of  World  War  II.  the  United 
States  was  tired  for  war.  But  we  were  the 
strongest  nation  In  the  world,  and  we  were 
optimistic  about  the  future.  We  turned  our 
strength  and  our  optimism  to  post-war 
problems.  The  rehabilitation  of  war-ravaged 
countries.  The  relocation  of  displaced  pCT- 
Bons.  The  appllcaUon  of  wartime  sclentlflc 
discoveries  to  peace-time  uses  which  would 
advance  the  world  standard  of  living.  We 
put  together  the  United  Nations.  We  were 


confident  that  we  could  maintain  world  peace 
through  international  cooperation. 

As  an  American,  I  am  proud  that  we  as- 
sumed Uiat  kind  of  world  leadership. 

But  while  the  Ink  was  drying  on  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  Soviet  military 
forces  barricaded  the  communlst-occunled 
world.  They  stripped  eastern  Europe  "and 
northern  China  of  their  Industrial  machin- 
ery They  set  up  communUt  puppet-govern- 
ments m  most  eastern  European  countries. 
The  Communists  were  carrying  through  their 
announced  plan  of  world  domination.  But 
we  somehow  could  not  believe  it.  These  peo- 
ple were  our  allies!  They  were  the  heroes  of 

It  took  Sir  Winston  Churchill  with  his 
Earned  Iron  Curtain  speech  at  Fulton.  Mis- 
souri, to  shock  us  out  of  our  naive  com- 
placency. Clearly  he  explained  the  signifi- 
cance of  Soviet  actions.  He  warned  of  things 
to  come.  And  America  listened. 

A  year  later— when  Greece  was  threatened 
by  Commimlst-suppUed  Insurgents  and 
Russia  was  pressuring  Turkey  for  control  of 
the  Bosporus— our  passive  reaction  to  Com- 
munist aggreEslon  ended.  We  spoke  In  a  new 
voice.  We  offered  the  Greek  and  Turkish 
governments  mUltary  and  economic  aid.  The 
American  President  told  the  world  of  our 
determination  (quote)  "to  help  f ree  peop  e 
maintain  their  free  Institutions  and  their 
national  Integrity  against  aggressive  move- 
ments that  seek  to  Unpose  upon  them  total- 
itarian regimes."   (end  quote) 

This  was  the  Trtunan  Doctrine  and  It 
marked  the  turning  point  for  Amerlca^It 
announced  our  decision  to  defend  the  Free 
World  against  the  expansion  of  Commu- 
nism. It  set  the  stage  for  the  Marshall  Plan. 
It  was  a  beginning.  f 

During  the  late  Forties,  our  practical  edu- 
cation as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  Co.m- 
munlst  threat  and  their  policy  of  Socialist 
Revolution"  continued.  In  the  Spring  of 
1948,  Czechoslovakia,  the  last  free  nation  In 
eastern  Europe,  fell  to  a  communist  coup. 
In  June,  The  Soviet  army  blockaded  Berlin 
A  vear  later.  Communist  Chinese  forced 
Chiang  Kai-shek  off  the  Asian  mainland. 
Soviet-veto  after  Soviet-veto  was  hamstring- 
ing the  UN.  And  in  September.  Russia  de- 
tonated Its  first  atomic  bomb. 

Within  nine  month*— with  Soviet  blessing 
and  support,  Communist  North  Korea  In- 
vaded South  Korea.  Our  announced  role  as 
ally  to  the  nations  of  the  Pree  World  was 
being  pointedly  put  to  the  test-as  the 
world  watched. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  we  had  not  been 
inactive.  Our  expanded  strategic  nuclear 
forces  had  been  deployed  *<>  forward  bases 
in  England.  Here  they  posed  a  POwerfiU 
counter-threat  to  any  Soviet  expulsion  Into 
western  Europe.  Our  commitment  to  Emo- 
pean  defense  was  further  underscored  with 
?S  creation  of  the  NATO  Al"^«,f„°^*„f " 
stationing  of  VS.  forces  on  the  continent. 

our  involvement  In  the  Korean  oxIb\b  ^as 
lix^^late  and  decisive.  It  ^^fd  unmlsj^; 
able   notice   to  the  communist  world  that 
overt   aggression    anywhere   would   not   be 
tolerated    OUT    strength— and   our   wllUng- 
nis  to  use  It  formed  a  strategic  det^ent 
against  Soviet  agression— east  and  west. 
We  can  prevent  malor  wars. 
TUne  and  again  the  Communists  tested  u^ 
to^ke  sure^r  policy  had  not  weakened. 
^e7 engineered  confronUtlons-ln  Berlin, 
Kbi,  in  the  Taiwan  Straits,  and  In  the 
Cuban  Missile  Crisis.  In  every  case    we  evi- 
denced our   willingness  to  respond   to  the 
threat  of  direct  conflict. 

It  was  time  for  the  CommunUts  to  adjust 
their  strategy. 

in  1961.  Premier  Khrushchev  officially  pro- 
claimed the  new.  preferred  method  of  ad - 
vancmg  communist  control  of  J^e  world 
with  W8  endorsement  of  so-called  Ware  of 
National  Liberation."    His   statement,   with 


similar  encouragement  from  the  leaders  of 
Red  China,  give  new  Impetus  to  the  up- 
heaval then  already  In  existence  In  South- 
east Asia.  ^,  ...  ,  „ 
Normally,  these  Wars  of  Liberation  take  a 
recognized  form.  They  are  low  ^tensity 
wars— fought  by  guerrillas  against  the 
established  government— using  techniques 
perfected  In  China  against  the  Japanese  and 
later  against  the  Nationalists. 

The  tactics  Involve  a  wide  variety  of  en- 
gagements—some large,  some  small.  -There 
are  border  incidents— hit-and-run  raids- 
sudden  terrorist  massacres— bloody  am- 
bushes—and a  continuous  flood  of  propa- 
ganda. The  tactics  work. 

They  were  successful  In  Algeria.  They 
brought  Castro  to  power  In  Cuba  but  no- 
where were  they  more  successful  than  when 
they  forced  the  French  to  withdraw  from 
Southeast  Asia— creating  a  power  vacuum 
and  political  chaos  still  not  resolved. 

To  counter  this  growing  threat,  we  devel- 
oped a  new  military  concept  known  as  Flex- 
ible Response.  In  Implementing  this  concept, 
we  put  together  a  package  of  land,  sfa  and 
air  power  carefully  adjusted  and  limited  to 
the  given  level  of  provocation.  Not  too  little 
and  not  too  much.  It  stresses  global  mobil- 
ity And  because  world  tensions  and  Inter- 
national poUtlces  are  Involved,  direct  and 
specific  control  of  all  mlUtary  action  Is  re- 
tained by  our  national  leadership  In 
Washington. 

It  Is  this  policy  of  Flexible  Response  that 
shapes  our  military  activity  In  Vietnam  to- 

'^^And  why  are  we  there  today?  We  are  there 
because  we  were  asked  to  come.  First  to  ad- 
vise—then to  asslstr-and  now  to  fight^  We 
were  asked  by  the  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam which  was  under  heavy  pressure  from 
a  War  of  Liberation  being  conducted  by  the 
Viet  Cong— inspired,  directed  and  supplied  by 
the  Communists  to  the  north.  It  Is  Unportant 
to  understand  this. 

This  is  not  a  civil  war.  It  U  "ot  a  local 
war  evolving  out  of  local  Issues.  It  Is  not  a 
JeLan?  revflt^ny  more  than  tl^e  Retake; 
over  of  China  was  a  peasant  revolt.  The  war 
m  Vietnam  Is  a  typical  and  clearly  »de«tlfla- 
ble  part  of  current  Communst  strategy  for 
world  domination.  It  Is  a  calculated  act  of 
IgS^esslon.  It  is  an  act  of  aggression  direct^ 
B^a  nst  vou  And  your  brothers,  and  your 
sons  and  ?our  husbands  are  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam for  you-agalnst  the  Communist  aggres- 

^' What  are  they  doing?  What  are  we  doing 

in  Vietnam?  wi-ri. 

We  are  implementing  our  policy  of  Flexi- 
ble Response.. Let's  see  what  that  means. 

Flexible  Response  Introduces  several  new 
featmes  to  the  use  of  American  mmtary 
DOwer  Traditionally,  the  ultimate  goal  of 
mlUUry  action  Is  total  defeat  of  the  enemy^ 
Even  in  Korea,  despite  f^v"«  "-rl^'f ""j,'^,^^ 
the  use  of  our  alrarm  above  the  Yalu  River, 
there  were  no  holds  barred  within  the  com- 
bat zone.  Flexible  Response  changes  this  ap- 

^""^der  this  doctrme.  military  fo^-ces  ,are 
still  expected  to  eliminate  their  Unmedlate 
aSverearies.  But  only  the  precise  Increment 
of  force  beUeved  needed  to  achieve  limited 
oblectlves  are  committed  to  combat,  "The 
mSy  objective  is  restricted  to  halting 
^emy  aggression  and  punishing  him  enough 
to  make  him  willing  to  negotiate. 

The  underlying  Idea  Is  to  make  It  plain 
that  we  could  destroy  the  ^^.^"^yJL'H 
wanted  t<^and  that  he  would  prefer  to 
negotiate  a  settlement  once  our  determlna- 

""ou^^aderl'ln  Washington  are  attempting 
to  apply  mUltary  power  according  to  this 
new  concept.  They  establish  care  ully  eon- 
trolled  campaigns  with  limited  Po"«f*l  °^- 
ipctlves  They  try  to  use  military  resources  to 
ippiv  subtle^  ^essures-^mploymg  mUltary 
^wer  as  a  versatile  and  precise  Instrument. 
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They  want  to  bring  the  enemy  to  the  con- 
ference table — without  dimage  to  our  Image 
In  the  mirror  of  world  opinion. 

Let  ua  realistically  appriilse  the  results 

There  are  some  positives  We  have  learned 
to  nitht  jruerrlUas — and  -o  infllrt  heavy 
csAualtiee  on  a  capable  secret  and  swift 
enemy.  We  have  developed  ways  to  employ 
our  superior  technical  and  tactical  weapons 
to  give  us  mobility  and  deadly  striking  power 
We  have  nMde  it  increasingly  difficult  and 
costly  for  the  Communists  to  operate  And 
we  have  spent  five  years  doing  it 

Our  objective  haa  always  been  the  same — 
to  make  It  clear  to  the  Communist  that  he 
can't  win- — and  from  our  vantage  point  of 
obviously  superior  strength,  to  force  him 
to  the  conference  table  through  frustration 
and  exhaustion. 

And  what  is  the  score  at  the  five-year 
mark? 

Basically.  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say 
that  the  Viet  Cong  has  gotten  stronger— 
and  we  are  the  ones  who  are  frustrated  The 
long,  drawn-out  conflict  ha.s  created  dissen- 
sion and  dispute  In  America — and  a  g^reater 
sense  of  determination  and  purpose  In  North 
Vietnam. 

Every  American  Instinct  makes  us  want  to 
Jump  In  with  both  feet  and  get  this  un- 
ple«sant  Job  over  with — as  quickly  as 
poealble. 

Traditional  oriental  patience  makw  them 
willing  to  extend  the  struggle  unto  genera- 
tion after  generation,  if  necessary 

We  are  fighting  the  war  with  the  com- 
modity most  precious  to  '.is-  and  held  much 
cheaper  by  the  enemy— the  lives  of  men 

And  toward  what  objective? 

Negotiation. 

1  submit  to  you  that  it  Is  not  possible  for 
tis  to  lose  the  war.  We  are  too  strong  But 
It  is  more  than  possible  for  us  to  loee  the 
negotiation.  And  the  longer  it  Is  delayed,  the 
more  likely  we  are  to  lose  ;•. 

After  all  what  Is  there  to  negotiate?  The 
separation  of  North  Vietnam  and  South  Viet- 
nam and  the  boundary  between  them  has 
already  been  established  by  negotiation  at . 
the  Geneva  Convention  Any  concessions  to 
the  Communists  and  any  abridgement  of 
freedom  for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam — 
will  reward  the  Communists  for  their  aggres- 
sion. We  cannot  allow  aggression  to  be  polit- 
ically profitable.  This  would  encourage  po- 
litical aggression  in  every  corner  of  the 
world.  Conununlst  aggression  must  result  In 
Communist  disaster. 

And  you  wont  get  that  at  the  negotiation 
table. 

We  must  never  forget  that  the  world  Is 
watching  us  in  Vietnam.  Our  national  lead- 
ers are  very  right  about  that  We  have  an- 
nounced ourselves  .is  the  champions  of  free 
people  everywhere-  the  ally  of  every  country 
In  the  Free  World.  And  every  country  In  the 
Free  World  is  watching  to  see  Just  what  kind 
of  an  ally  we  are. 

Can  we — and  will  we-  Join  with  them  to 
resist  Communist  aggression?  To  resist  it — 
and  repel  it.  We  are  the  only  force  in  the 
world  capable  of  giving  any  country  the 
strength  to  remain  free  from  Communist 
domination.  The  world  Is  watching  us  in 
Vietnam  to  see  if  we  will  put  our  money 
where  our  mouth  Is.  Ifs  Just  that  simple. 

We  are  not  engaged  in  a  world-wide  popu- 
larity contest  with  the  Communists.  In  all 
candor  I  must  point  out  that  the  s'rong  and 
the  rich  are  seldom  the  popular  They  are 
sometimes  feared — and  sometimes  resented, 
but  they  are  usually  respected-  If  they  de- 
serve It.  So  I  thank  Ood  that  we  are  rich  and 
I  thank  Ood  that  we  are  st.'ong  Because,  I 
know,  that  It  Is  for  those  reasons  we  are  free. 
And  It  \B  our  freedom  and  our  strength  and 
our  riches  that  offer  hope  and  encourage- 
ment to  people  everywhere 

So — how  do  we  end  the  war  In  Vietnam '' 

The  way  to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam  is  to 
win  It. 


We  must  revise  our  objective.  Instead  of 
negotiation,  our  objective  must  be  to  make 
the  war  so  costly  for  the  Communists  that 
they  will  end  it.  The  Comnuinists  started  the 
war    The  Communists  must  end  it. 

We  must  fight  tiie  war  from  our  strength — 
not   theirs 

We  must  fight  it  with  the  least  cost  to 
ourselves  and  at  the  greatest  cost  to  the 
enemy  We  must  change  the  currency  in  this 
game   from   men   to  materiel. 

America  s  greatest  strength  in  this  military 
situation  Is  our  air  and  naval  power.  We 
must  use  it  strategically.  We  must  use  It  de- 
cisively   We  must  use  it  now. 

I  also  tiilnk  It  Is  important  that  we  tell 
the  world  about  this  change  in  objective— 
so  the  world  can  correctly  Interpret  our  mo- 
tives and  evaluate  our  results.  And  we  will 
also  tell  the  Communists 

We  will  tell  them  th  it  we  are  go:n^  to 
bomb  increasingly  custly  targets  in  Ni,>rth 
Vietnam.  They  can  decide  how  much  they 
want  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  lnv<idlng 
their  neighbor.  First,  we  must  destroy  the 
ability  of  the  North  Vietnamese  to  wage  war 
and  then.  If  nece.ssary.  their  entire  produc- 
tive capacity. 

We  can  pin-point  the  targets  we  will  hlt-- 
and  warn  the  civilians  in  adv.iace  to  evacu- 
ate In  modern  warfare — with  modern  warn- 
ing devices  there  is  little  element  of  sur- 
prise in  bombing  raids.  Hanoi,  for  example, 
is  ringed  with  far  more  and  f.ir  better  anti- 
aircraft devices  than  were  ever  in  Berlin  in 
World  War  II. 

You  will  recall  that  North  Vietnam  is  a 
rather  recent  arrival  to  Twentietli  Century 
technology  and  industry.  Her  resources,  by 
our  standards,  are  meaner  and  hard-earned. 
They  are  more  vahiabla  to  her.  In  many  re- 
spects, than  human  life.  And  North  Viet- 
nam must  be  made  to  pay  fur  this  war  with 
her  dearest  coins. 

The  harbor  at  Haiphong — and  the  entire 
capacity  to  receive  outside  supplies.  Elimi- 
nate it! 

The  power  system  that  fuels  every  war- 
making  facility. 

The  transportation  system — rails,  rolling 
stock,  bridges  and  yards. 

Every  factory  and  every  industrial  Installa- 
tion, beginning  with  the  biggest  and  best — 
^nd  never  ending  so  lung  as  there  are  two 
bricks  still  stuik  together 

And  if  necesci.iry  the  Irrlgatim  system  on 
which  food  production  largely  depends. 

We  must  be  willing  to  continue  our  bomb- 
ing until  we  have  destroyed  every  work  of 
man  in  North  Vietnam  If  this  Is  what  it  takes 
to  win  the  war 

We  shall  avoid  the  civilian  population, 
.^nd  we  shall  w.irn  the  population  But  we 
wl'.l  destroy  the  capacity  of  that  population 
to  slaughter  innocent  people  for  political 
gain. 

I  do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  use 
nuclear  weapons  to  accomplish  this  task.  But 
I  would  not  rule  out  any  strength  that  we 
liave,  If  the  situation  demanded  it. 

Admittedly,  there  is  one  big  question  un- 
answered If  we  adopted  this  policy,  would 
Red  China  and  Russia  come  directly  Into 
the  fight' 

I  don't  think  so 

The  possibility,  of  course,  exists.  But  In  my 
jpiiilun.  Ked  Chln.i  h.is  plenty  of  iiitern.il 
trouble.  And  they  don't  have  the  weapon 
strength  irt  attack  us  Yet  The  longer  wc 
delay,  the  stronger  Red  Clilna  will  become 
and  the  more  likely  they  might  be  provoked 
Into  direct  Involvement     later 

Soviet  Russia  has  Indicated  more  than 
once  that  she  does  not  want  to  project  her- 
self into  a  showdown  with  the  United  States 
Not  now.  anyw.iy  I  again  rail  your  attention 
to  Berlin,  Lebanon,  Taiwan  Straits  and  the 
Cuban  crisis 

I  think  we  should  also  face  the  possibility 
that  should  this  strategy  fall  we  might 
have  to  mount  a  land  invasion.  But  that  is 


very  remote.  In  my  opinion,  the  Communist* 
would  seek  and  end  to  the  war  long  before 
their  <country  was  destroyed  The  Com- 
munists are  realists.  Much  more  so,  I  tlunk, 
than  we.  They  will  not  continue  on  a  coune 
whose  only  reward   is  t-Jtal  destruction. 

And  I  believe  that  the  course  I  suggest 
will  end  the  war  quicker— with  le,ss  Irjss  of 
life  on  both  sides  I'm  sure  It  will  cost  fewer 
American  lives.  And  those  are  my  primary 
concern. 

The  policy  I  suggest  will  not  result  in 
compromise  at  the  peace  table.  And  it  will 
not  rewiud  the  Communists  for  their 
aggression. 

It  will  encourage  our  allies  In  all  parts  of 
the  world.  It  will  bolster  the  determination 
of  free  men  everywhere  to  fight  for  their 
freedom. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  tried  to 
bring  out  3  points  here  today. 

1.  The  current  situation  in  Vietnam  Is  not 
a  civil  war  or  local  disturbance  Into  which 
we  have  Immorally  thrust  ourselves — but  it 
Is  a  clearly  identifiable  and  well  documented 
act  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munists to  Impose  their  way  of  life  on  thia 
part  of  the  free  world  by  force.  It  would  be 
immoral  for  us  not  to  be  there. 

2  Our  present  strategy  In  Vietnam  has  not 
produced  the  results  we  desire,  but  on  the 
contrary  has  led  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
believe  they  can  win  This  has  resulted  in  an 
ever  increasing  casualty  list  on  both  sides 

3.  Tlie  only  solution  I  see  Is  to  use  our 
strength,  our  air  and  naval  power  in  the 
most  humane  manner  possible  to  destroy 
North  Vietnam's  capability  to  wage  war 
against  the  free  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

But  the  end  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  will 
not  end  the  war  with  Communism  They 
have  already  probably  developed  the  tactic 
to  replace  Wars  of  Liberation.  And  we  will 
have  to  develop  a  counter-tactic  to  oppose 
that. 

For— like  It  or  not — we  ARE  the  leaders 
of  the  Free  World.  We  are  the  world's  one 
hope  to  contain  Communism  and  Commu- 
nist aggression — until  It  destroys  Itself. 

We  must  not  fall  that  hope  We  must  not 
fall  In  Vietnam.  We  must  not  fall  our  allies 
We  must  not  fail  ourselves. 

We  must  not  fall  the  world. 


AN  APPEAL  FOR  THE  FREEDOM  OP 
MOISE  TSHOMBE 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tho  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oreson? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  weekend,  we  learned 
through  press  accounts  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Algeria  had  approved  the  re- 
quest from  the  Congo  to  extradite  former 
Congolese  Premier  Moi.se  Tshombe. 

President  Mobutu  has  stated  that 
Tshombe  will  be  executed,  withoij^ene- 
flt  of  appearing  in  person  in  a  new  trial, 
and  there  seems  to  be  little  hope  that 
Tshombe's  life  will  be  spared  by  the 
present  Congo  leaders,  let  alone  his  free- 
dom granted,  since,  in  the  words  of 
Mobutu,  Tshombe  is  a  traitor  to  the  na- 
tion he  once  led — and  the  United  States 
recognized — and  "for  us  he  is  a  dead 
man." 

The  press  reports  did  bring  some  hope 
in  the  form  of  statements  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  decided  to  intercede 
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privately  with  Mobutu  to   attempt  to 
save  Tshombe's  life. 

In  this  new  light  I  would  like  to  again 
state  my  personal  request  that  all  efforts 
be  taken  to  aid  this  man  who  has  stood 
with  the  United  States  and  against  the 
advance  of  communism  in  Africa  dur- 
ing the  violent  years  of  the  Congo's 
independence. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  President 
a  public  appeal  issued  by  the  Tshombe 
Emergency  Committee  which  calls  for 
Tshombe's  freedom. 

The  appeal,  signed  by  258  Americans, 
including  academicians,  clergymen, 
journalists,  businessmen,  and  former 
diplomats,  was  originally  directed  to 
Algerian  President  Houria  Boumedienne, 
but  should  exact  even  more  thought  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Here  is  the  text  of  the  appeal,  a  partial 
list  of  those  who  signed  and,  in  addition, 
a  news  article  from  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  of  July  22,  1967,  detailing  the 
most  recent  events.  Also,  I  include  a 
statement  from  the  World  Youth  Cru- 
sade for  Freedom,  Inc.,  urging  release 
of  Moise  Tshombe : 

Americans  Appeal  to  Algeria  To  Peek 
Tshombe.  Call  roa  iNTEaNAxiONAL  Pres- 
svKK  ON  Boumedienne 

New  York  .  N.Y  .  July  17.  1967.— Two  hun- 
dred and  fiftj-elght  Americans— including 
academicians,  clergymen,  former  diplomats. 
Journalists  and  businessmen — today  Issued  a 
public  appeal  to  Algerian  President  Houria 
Boumedienne  to  "...  immediately  release 
Moise  Tshombe  from  custody  and  permit  him 
to  leave  your  country  for  whatever  destlna- 
Uon  he  may  voluntarily  choose". 

The  signers  of  the  appeal  (which  is  being 
published  In  the  July  17th  Issue  of  the  Inter- 
national edition  of  The  Herald  Tribune) 
also  addressed  their  message  to  the  people 
and  leaders  of  other  nations  ".  .  .  who  are 
committed  to  the  rule  of  law  and  to  the 
right  of  asylum  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
take  all  appropriate  action  within  their  own 
countries  and  abroad  to  Inform  the  Govern- 
ment of  Algeria  of  their  sentiments  on  these 
vital  Issues." 

Among  the  signers  of  the  statement  were: 
Oscar  A.  De  Lima,  Chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  United  Nations  Associ- 
ation of  the  USA:  former  State  Department 
officials  Joseph  W.  Ballantlne.  Spruille  Bra- 
den.  Paul  C  Daniels,  and  Walter  S.  Robert- 
son; Journalists  William  F.  Buckley,  Jameson 
O.  Campaigne,  John  Chamberlain,  George  S. 
Schuyler  and  Ralph  de  Toledano;  newspaper 
publisher.  Eugene  C.  Pulllam;  Chaplain  of 
the  US  Senate,  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris: 
authors  James  Burnham,  Max  Eastman,  Eu- 
gene Lyons  and  John  Dos  Passes:  former 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Arleigh  Burke; 
former  Congressmen  August  Johansen.  Wal- 
ter H.  Judd  and  Katharine  St.  George:  at- 
torneys J.  Daniel  Mahoney,  C.  Dlckerman 
Williams  and  Rene  Wormser;  clergymen  And- 
hil  Flneberg,  David  C.  Head,  Raymond  J.  de 
Jaegher.  Edward  A.  Keller,  Charles  W.  Lowry, 
Edmund  A.  Opltz  and  Alexander  Turner; 
Professors  Paul  L.  Adams.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky, 
Stephen  Enke.  William  Fleming,  Magnus  I. 
Gregersen.  Will  Herberg,  Sidney  Hook,  Wal- 
ter Darnell  Jacobs,  Sylvester  Petro.  Stefan 
T.  Possony  and  Karl  A.  Wittfogel:  business- 
men Lammot  Copeland,  Jr.,  Patrick  J,  Praw- 
ley.  Minot  K.  MlUlken,  Henry  Salvatcrl  and 
H  Gregorv  Thomas;  actor  Efrem  Zlmballst, 
Jr. 
The  full  text  of  the  statement  foUows: 
"In  the  name  of  the  international  rule  of 
law  and  the  sacred  tradition  of  political  asy- 
lum, the  undersigned  American  citizens  re- 
spectfully address  this  appeal  to  President 
Houarie  Boumedienne  and  the  Government 


of  Algeria.  Free  Moise  Tshombe.  All  people 
who  believe  that  the  observance  of  Interna- 
tional law  Is  one  means  of  achieving  world 
peace  and  security  are  greatly  concerned  over 
the  abduction  of  Moise  Tshombe  and  his  de- 
tention by  Algerian  authorities.  The  abduc- 
tion Itself  is  an  act  of  piracy  which  must  be 
considered  Illegal  under  all  civilized  systems 
of  law.  The  detention  of  Mr.  Tshombe,  who 
has  broken  no  Algerian  law  and  has  been 
brought  Into  your  country  against  his  will, 
is  both  contrary  to  accepted  precepts  of  In- 
ternaUonal  law  suid  the  right  of  asylum.  For 
the  Government  of  Algeria  to  participate  in 
or  condone  an  act  of  piracy  and  kidnapping 
Is  to  set  a  dangerous  precedent  In  Interna- 
tional behavior  and  to  lower  Algeria's  stand- 
ing In  the  community  of  nations.  We  ear- 
nestly believe  that  the  undersigned  American 
citizens  represent  the  thinking  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  people  throughout  the  world 
when  we  urgently  request  the  Ctovernment  of 
Algeria      to      Immediately      release      Moise 
Tshombe  from  custody  and  permit  him  to 
leave  your  country  for  whatever  destination 
he  may  voluntarily  choose.  At  the  same  time, 
we  urge  your  Government  to  Insure  the  safe- 
ty of  Mr.  Tshombe  so  long  as  he  remains  on 
Algerian   territory   and   until    that   moment 
when  he  leaves.  By  so  doing,  the  Government 
of  Algeria  will  prove  that  It  continues  to  re- 
spect International  law  and  human  decency. 
We  also  direct  this  message  to  the  people  and 
leaders  of  all  nations,  who  are  committed  to 
the  rule  of  law  and  to  the  right  of  asylum 
In  the  hope  that  they  will  take  all  appropri- 
ate action  within  their  own  countries  and 
abroad  to  inform  the  Government  of  Algeria 
of  their  sentiments  on  these  vital  issues." 

Circulation  and  publication  of  the  state- 
ment was  sponsored  by  an  ad  hoc  Tshombe 
Emergency  Committee  which  was  initiated 
early  last  week  by  a  number  of  American 
friends  of  former  Katanga  President  Moise 
Tshombe  Including  columnists  William  F. 
Buckley,  John  Chamberlain,  and  Ralph  de 
Toledano;  Rep.  John  M.  Ashbrook  (R-Ohlo) ; 
American  Negro  author  Max  Yergan;  and 
former  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Charles  Edi- 
son. Headquarters  of  the  Committee  Is  In 
Room  905,  79  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10016. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Committee  said: 
"We  were  stirprised  and  amazed  at  the  en- 
thusiastic and  spontaneous  public  response 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  organization  of  the 
Tshombe  Emergency  Committee.  Three  Im- 
portant Issues  which  are  Involved  helped  to 
produce  this  response:  the  fate  and  life  of 
Moise  Tshombe.  a  good  friend  of  the  United 
States  and  a  leading  African  antl-Com- 
munlst;  concern  that  the  rule  of  law  was 
jeopardized  by  Algeria's  apparent  condoning 
of  an  international  act  of  piracy  and  kid- 
napping; and  the  belief  In  the  right  of  politi- 
cal asylum. 

"The  Tshombe  Emergency  Committee  Is 
In  constant  communication  with  individuals 
and  organizations  abroad  who  are  working 
within  their  own  countries  to  mobilize  ap- 
propriate action  which  will  convince  the 
Algerian  authorities  to  release  Mr.  Tshombe. 
We  have  called  on  all  Members  of  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  urge  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  make  Immediate  representations 
to  the  Algerian  Government  to  insure  the 
safety  and  release  of  Mr.  Tshoml>e.  The 
Emergency  Committee  is  in  communication 
with  various  United  Nations  delegates  and 
foreign  diplomats  in  Washington  In  order  to 
stimulate  action  on  Tshombe's  behalf". 

Johnson  Set  To  Ikikrckde  fob  Tshombe — 
Algbxia  High  Coxjkt  Orders  Extkadition 
to  Congo  Capitai. 

(By  David  Kraslow) 
Washikotok,  July  21. — ^President  Johnson 

has  decided  to  intercede  privately  with  Con- 


golese President  Joseph  Mobutu  to  try  to 
save  the  life  of  former  Congolese  Premier 
Moise  Tshombe. 

This  was  learned  Friday  after  Algeria's 
Supreme  Court  voted  to  approve  the  Con- 
go's request  for  the  extradition  of  Tshombe. 

Tshombe  was  condemned  to  death  by  a 
military  court  In  absentia  last  March  13  on 
a  charge  of  treason.  He  faces  the  prospect 
of  execution  by  a  firing  squad  upon  his  return 
to  the  Congo. 

MOBUTU   negative 

Mr.  Johnson  will  not  appeal  to  Mobutu,  it 
was  understood,  unless  the  execution  appears 
imminent.  Although  Mobutu  was  behind 
Tshombe's  ouster  in  October,  1965,  and  the 
treason  trial,  he  could  commute  the  sen- 
tence. 

However,  a  statement  by  Mobutu  in 
Kinshasa  after  the  Algerian  verdict  was  an- 
nounced raised  doubt  whether  he  would  be 
lenient.  Mobutu  said  Tshombe  had  been 
sentenced  by  the  Congolese  courts  and  "for 
us  he  is  a  dead  man." 

Mr.  Johnson's  appeal  would  be  based  pri- 
marily on  humanitarian  grounds. 

TSHOMBE    BLAMES    CIA 

It  Is  expected  the  President  also  would 
advise  Mobutu  that  Tshombe's  execution 
would  unduly  arouse  political  passions  In 
a  country  that  has  been  sundered  by  rebel- 
lion and  economic  chaos  almost  from  the 
time  It  obtained  Independence  from  Belgium 
In  1960. 

Ironlcally«  before  the  court  announced  Its 
ruling  in  Algiers,  Tshombe  told  the  Judges: 
"I'm  the  victim  of  an  American  CIA  (Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency)  plot." 

"If  you  decide  to  deliver  me  Into  the  hands 
of  the  Congolese  Government,  I  will  accept 
your  decision."  Tshombe  said.  "I  am  a  man. 
I  am  a  Chief  of  State.  I  wlU  go.  But  the  re- 
sponsibility for  my  fate  will  rest  with  this 
court." 

CIA     ROLE     DENIED 

Asked  about  Tshombe's  contention  re- 
garding the  CIA,  State  Department  spokes- 
man Robert  J.  McCloskey  said:  "There  Is  no 
truth  whatsoever  to  that  statement." 

Tshombe,  accused  of  fronting  for  Belgium 
mining  Interests  when  he  attempted  to  seize 
power  in  the  Congo,  also  has  subetsuitlal 
backing  among  conservatives  In  this  coun- 
try. 

The  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  came 
under  steady  attack  from  American  conserv- 
atives when  the  United  States  backed  the 
Central  Congolese  Government  In  Its  war 
against  the  Tshombe-led  secessionist  move- 
ment. 

SECESSION    CBUSifED 

The  secession  was  crushed  in  January, 
1963.  Tshombe  returned  from  exile  in  Eu- 
rope in  1964.  became  Premier  in  July  of  that 
year  and  was  recognized  by  the  Johnson 
Administration. 

Mr.  Johnson  put  Mobutu  In  his  debt  this 
month  when  he  heeded  Mobutu's  plea  for 
help  during  one  of  the  Congo's  periodic  re- 
bellions. The  dispatch  to  the  Congo  by  Mr. 
Johnson  of  three  Air  Force  transport  planes 
and  126  servicemen  evoked  bitter  criticism 
from  Congressmen  who  felt  the  United  States 
was  Involving  Itself  In  someone  else's  busi- 
ness. 

PRESSURE  BEGINS 

The  pressure  on  Mr.  Johnson  to  Intercede 
In  Tshombe's  behalf  already  has  begun  and 
is  expected  to  Intensify. 

"It  would  be  a  great  disaster  If  (Tshombe) 
were  executed,"  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  (R., 
S.C.)  said  Friday  In  a  Senate  speech,  In  which 
he  urged  the  President  to  make  a  personal 
appeal  to  prevent  Tshombe's  extradition. 

In  a  14-page  statement  on  Thursday,  Sen. 
Thomas  J.  Dodd  (D.,  Conn.),  long  a  staunch 
Tshombe  supporter,  said  the  United  States 
has    "an    Inescapable    moral    obligation    to 


Tshombe." 
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"Entirely  apart  from  the  debt  of  honor  we 
ow«  Tshombe. "  Dodd  said.  •.  .  .  hia  proposed 
e«t«uUtlon  violates  every  concept  oX  clvlUzed 
l»w." 

Dodd  urged  that  we  do  everything  In  our 
pow«ra  to  persuade  the  Congolese  authorl- 
Uea  to  deslat  from  their  present  course  of 
action  In  seeking  Tshombe's  extradition." 

A«kad  at  his  news  briefing  about  Thur- 
mond's  appeal  to  the  President.  White  House 
proM  secretary  George  Christian  replied  that 
"I  have  no  comment  on  that  matter." 

Anti-Communist  Youth  Onotjp  Uaoes 
ALCEKU   Release  Tshombe 

David  A.  Keene,  American  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  World  Youth  Crusade  for  Free- 
dom, an  International  antl-Communlst 
Youth  Organization  headquartered  .:t  M.idi- 
Bon.  Wisconsin  urged  today  that  the  United 
States  and  other  f-ee  world  nations  unite  to 
demand  the  release  of  Molse  Tshombe.  former 
President  of  Katanga  who  Is  awaiting  ex- 
tradition from  Algeria  to  the  Congo  where 
be  faces  a  death  sentence 

Terming  the  AlgerUn  abduction  of 
Tshombe  a  flagrant  breach  of  civilized  In- 
ternational conduct,  David  Keene  announced 
that  all  cooperating  youth  organizations 
around  the  World  have  been  urged  via  wire 
to  press  for  Tshombe's  early  release.  "We  are 
not  so  concerned  with  the  domestic  politics 
of  the  Congo  as  we  are  for  the  life  of  this 
man  who  was  kidnapped  by  one  country  to 
be  turned  over  to  murderers  in  another 
Human  decency  demands  that  we  do  all  in 
our  power  to  Impress  upon  the  Algerian  Gov- 
ernment the  need  to  observe  the  basic 
tenets  of  international  law  and  civilized  be- 
havior." 

The  World  Youth  Crusade  was  orgarUzed 
In  late  1065  with  a  distinguished  advisory 
board  that  Includes  men  such  as  Barry  M. 
Goldwater.  William  F.  Buckley  Jr  .  Eugene 
Lyons  and  John  Doe  Passes 

TEXT    or    WTCF    CABLE 

Molse  Tshombe,  African  Anti-Communlst 
leader  and  former  president  of  Katanga,  has 
been  abducted  and  Is  being  held  in  Algeria 
m  Jeopardy  of  extradition  to  Congo  where  he 
Is  under  sentence  of  death.  American  antl- 
Communlst  youth  organizing  massive  sup- 
port for  Tshombe.  Strongly  urge  you  and 
your  organization  also  Uke  immediate 
emergency  action  to  mobilize  public  opinion 
and  pressure  in  your  c^iuntry  to  convince 
Algeria  to  free  him  This  Is  situation  which 
tests  international  anti-Communlst  solidarity 
and  we  know  you  will  exert  every  effort. 
D  Keene 
Secretary -General. 
World  Youth  Crusade  /or  Freedom. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  TO  I.W'ESTI- 
GATE  CAUSES  OF  RIOTS  IN  NEW- 
ARK. N.J..  AND  OTHER  LARGE 
METROPOLITAN  AREAS 

Mr.  WYATT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  :  Mr.  Gardner!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  eientleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  m  re- 
cent weeks  our  Nation  has  been  plagued 
with  riots  occurring  In  Newark.  N.J  , 
Dtirham.  N.C.,  Detroit.  Mich..  Minne- 
apolis. Minn.,  and  other  metropolitan 
areas.  It  became  necessary  for  several 
Governors  to  use  National  Guard  troops 
to  bring  order   to   the   riot-torn  cities 


and    to    prevent    looting    and    property 
damage. 

Millions  of  dollars  In  damages  have 
resulted  from  these  riots,  plus  the  many 
people  who  were  killed  and  the  hundred.s 
wounded.  All  of  this  destruction  and 
loss  of  hfe  possibly  could  have  been 
avoided. 

Just  this  mormng  news  reports  told 
of  the  strife  in  Detroit.  National  Guard 
troops  have  been  employed,  and  the 
President  hais  sent  paratroopers  to  De- 
troit to  assist  in  restoring  peace.  This 
situation  is  still  very  explosive,  as  are 
Newark,  N.J.,  and  Durham,  N.C.,  and  no 
city  is  immune  from  violence  of  this  type. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  causes  of 
these  riots,  but  the  real  truth  is  not 
known.  The  lack  of  job  opportunities, 
hou.'sintr.  and  educational  facilities  have 
been  named  as  possible  causes,  but  only 
a  complete  investigation  will  reveal  the 
true  facts. 

1  he  citizens  of  our  counti-y  are  con- 
cerned over  these  riots  and  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  this  Congress  to  cor- 
rect the  causes  of  these  civil  disorders. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  intro- 
duced today  a  resolution  to  create  a 
select  committee  to  conduct  a  full  and 
complete  mvestuat.on  to  determine  the 
causes  of  riots  which  recently  occurred 
m  Newark.  N  J  ,  and  other  large  metro- 
politan areas. 

Only  m  this  way  can  Congress  be  fully 
appraised  of  the  situation  and  act  ac- 
cordingly. 

I  insert  the  resolution  to  create  a 
select  commUtee  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rfcord: 

H    Res    757 

Resolved.  That  there  is  hereby  created  a 
select  committee  to  be  composed  of  ten 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one  of  whom 
he  shall  designate  iis  chairman  Not  more 
than  five  members  of  the  cominlltee  shall  be 
members  of  the  same  political  party  Any 
vacancy  cH.-currlng  In  the  membership  of  the 
committee  shall  be  ttlled  In  the  same  manner 
m  which  the  original  appointment  was  made 
The  committee  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  conduct  (I  full  and  complete  Investigation 
to  determine  the  causes  of  riots  which  re- 
cently occurred  lu  New..rk.  New  Jersey,  and 
other  large  metropolitan  areas 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  authorized  by  the  comnUttee  to  hold 
hearings,  l.^;  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 
the  present  Congress  at  such  limes  and 
places  within  the  United  States,  Including 
;iny  Commonwealth  or  possession  thereof, 
whether  the  House  Is  In  session,  has  recessed. 
or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings,  and 
to  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence,  memorandum.^,  papers,  and 
documents,  as  It  deems  necessary,  except  that 
neither  the  committee  nor  any  subcommittee 
thereof  may  sit  while  the  House  Is  meeting 
unless  special  leave  to  sit  shall  have  been 
obtained  from  the  House.  Subpenas  may  be 
Issued  under  the  signature  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  or  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee designated  by  him.  and  may  be  served 
by  any  person  designated  by  such  chairman 
or  member 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  present 
Congress  the  results  of  Its  Investigation,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  It 
deems  advisable.  Any  such  report  which  Is 
made  when  the  House  Is  not  In  session  shall 
be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 


CAPTIVE  NATTONS  WEEK.  1967.  AND 
A  SPECIAL  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON 
CAPTIVE  NATIONS 

Mr.    WYATT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DerwinskiI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Oregon? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  1967  Captive  Nations  Week  began  this 
past  third  week  of  July,  data  has  been 
flowing  in  steadily  showing  the  scope  and 
depth  of  a  movement  that  has  already 
assumed    important    international  pro- 
portions. In  the  period  ahead  increasing 
amounts  of  such  data  will  be  received 
from  both  domestic  and  foreign  sources. 
As   in   past   years,   one   of   the  chief 
themes  of  the  1967  week  was  the  neces- 
sary creation  of  a  Special  House  Com- 
mittee   on    the    Captive    Nations.    This 
action  Is  long  overdue.  With   the  clear 
Russian  penetration  of  the  Middle  East 
and    its   triggering   of    the    Arab-Israel 
conflict,  one  would  think  that  this  action 
would  have  been  spontaneously  under- 
taken.  Soviet  Russian   imperiocolonial- 
Ism    use    a    variety    of    techniques   and 
subterfuges  to  extend  the  list  of  captive 
nations  and  thus  expand  its  empire,  in- 
cluding the  technique  of  war  by  proxy,  as 
seen  in  the  Middle  East.  It  is  higli  time 
that  we  concentrated  on  the  fundamen- 
tal power  source  of  Soviet  Russian  im- 
poriocolonialism,  namely,  the  numerous 
captive    non-Russian    nations    in    the 
USSR.  Itself.  And  this  would  be  one  of 
the  sterling  accomplishments  of  the  pro- 
posed special  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  along  with  many  other 
Members,  I  call  again  for  the  leadership 
to  spur  on  the  Rules  Committee  to  con- 
sider now  the  measure  for  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations.  Also.  I 
request  that  the  following  data  on  the 
1967  Captive  Nations  Week  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

First.  July  17.  New  York  Daily  News 
editorial  entitled  "Captive  Nations 
Week." 

Second     Resolution    of    the    Chicago 

Captive  Nations  Day  festivity  on  July  15- 

Third.  Chicaco  Tribune  article  of  July 

16,  entitled  "50,000  See  Annual  Captive 

Nations  March  in  State  Street." 

Fourth  Two  letters  on  captive  nations 
issues  which  appeared  in  the  July  18 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Fifth.  July  13  release  from  the  may- 
or's office  on  the  Chicago  observance. 

Sixth.  Article  from  July  18  edition  of 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  Plain  Dealer,  entitled 
"4.000  March  for  World  Freedom." 

Seventh.  A  letter  which  the  Washing- 
ton Post  refused  to  publish  as  a  reply 
by  Walter  Pretka  to  its  July  10  editorial 
on  "Captive  Congressmen." 

Eighth.  Article  entitled  "America's 
Shame:  The  Captive  Nations,"  from 
Freedom's  Voice,  a  pul^llcation  of  the 
MacArthur  Freedom  Association. 

Ninth.  July  24  press  release  from  the 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee 
commemorating  the  week  at  the  Statue 
of  Liberty. 

The  material  follows: 
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iprom  the  New  York  Dally  News,  July  17, 
'"^  1967] 

Captivb  Nations  Week 
The  observance  began  yesterday.  It  was 
Jreed  by  Congress  In  1959,  lest  we  forget 
tbe^ve  empire  the  Communists  have  over- 
run in  the  past  50  years.  .  ^  »,„  . 
It  18  supposed  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
TinirinK  proclamation  from  our  Chief  Ex- 
Kutlve  But  as  our  Washington  columnist. 
?ed  Lewis,  pointed  out  recently,  this  has 
been  toned  down  to  almost  a  behlnd-the- 
hand  whisper  by  successive  Presidents. 

instead  we  talk  of  thaws,  d^tentes,  re- 
proachments  and  building  bridges  to  «aeae 
tvrants  who  have  sworn  to  bury  us.  With 
wlsMul  thinking  and  weasel  words  we  try 
to  transform  the  Communist  Ogre  Into  a 
Jolly  Red  Giant. 

WTienever  we  are  tempted  to  take  such 
Dipe  dreams  seriously  we  should  think  of  the 
mimons  of  victims  of  our  lefs-get-^ong- 
with-the-Russlans  agreements  at  Yalta. 
Tehran  and  Potsdam. 

We  talk  of  'peaceful  coexistence.  What 
of  their  right  to  peaceful  existence?  And 
will  the  foundations  for  our  "bridges"  be  the 
cmshed  spirits  and  broken  hopes  of  those 
"huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe  free  ? 

Chicago  Captive  Nations  Day  Resoltttion. 
Saturday,  July  15,  1967 
Whereas  the  Senate  and  the  House  ol 
Representatives  have  authorized  the  Pre^- 
dent  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
prcKTlalm  ,i  Captive  Nations  Week,  and  the 
same  has  been  done  for  the  past  eight  years; 
and  „ 

Whereas,  the  Russian  and  Chinese  Com- 
munL«t  world  continues  on  its  road  of  perse- 
cuUon,  aggression  and  enslavement,  and 
through  these  means  has  succeeded  to  subju- 
gate many  nations  and  ethnic  groups,  creat- 
ing a  vast  colonial  empire;  and 

Whereas  Communism  continues  to 
threaten  the  peace,  security  and  independ- 
ence o{  the  Free  World,  having  succeeded  In 
a  complete  take-over  of  Cuba,  encouraging 
subversive  conspiracies  In  Latin  America  and 
Africa,  and  conducting  open,  aggressive  war- 
fare In  South  Vlet-Nam.  neighboring  coun- 
•nes  of  Laos  and  Cambodia,  and  most  re- 
centlv  m  the  Middle  and  Near  East< 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Chi- 
cago Captive  Nations  Week  Committee,  to 
urge  the  United  States  to  adopt  a  national 
pollcv.  which  would  encourage  the  aspira- 
tions and  movements  for  national  self-de- 
termination of  all  peoples  enslaved  by  the 
conamunlst  Imperialism,  by  an  expressed  and 
unequivocal  commitment  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  support,  by  all  means 
possible,  such  aspirations  for  national  free- 
dom: 

Be  it  iurther  resolved,  that  convinced  of 
the  Indivisibility  of  freedom  and  peace,  we 
consider  the  restoration  of  the  sacred  rights 
of  all  the  nations  based  on  principles  Of  de- 
mocracv.  self-determination  and  sovereignty 
within  their  respective  ethnic  boundaries,  as 
of  paramount  Importance  for  stability,  free- 
dom and  security  of  the  entire  world; 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  we  support 
unreservedly  the  United  States'  determined 
resistance  to  communist  aggression  In  South 
Vlet-Nam.  and  that  we  salute  members  of 
the  United  Stales  and  Allied  Armed  Forces, 
e-icapees  from  the  Captive  Nations,  and  their 
sons  among  them,  fighting  for  men's  free- 
dom; and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  United 
States  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
place  on  the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations 
the  following  proposals: 

1  the  abolishment  of  slave  labor,  mass 
deportations,   and   all   concentration   camps. 

2.  the  return  to  their  countries  all  the  de- 
ported and  exiled  who  survived  the  commu- 
nist ordeal. 

3.  free   elections   for  all   enslaved   nations 


under    the    supervision    of   United    Nations 
Organization. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  we  oppose  the 
admission  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
to  the  United  Nations  Organization; 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  we  oppose 
"One-way  Bridges"  and  the  establishment 
of  Russian  Consulate  In  Chicago; 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  special  efforts 
must  be  made  by  the  United  States  towards 
an  awakening  and  strengthening  of  moral 
forces,  particularly  at  a  time  when  we  are 
faced  by  an  unparalleled  loss  of  ethical  con- 
cern and  incredible  callousness  towards  the 
enslaved,  abandoned  to  their  ordeal; 

Be  it  further  resolved,  to  appeal  to  the 
United  States  authorities  to  undertake  ut- 
most efforts  in  the  Interest  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  freedom,  and  of  sacred  values  in 
educational  institutions.  In  order  to  stop  the 
spread  of  communist  encirclement,  it  is  not 
enough  to  give  help  to  the  underprivileged 
countries,  but  to  correct  the  under-developed 
minds  in  our  own  country.  It  is  appalling 
to  see  how  free  men  let  themselves  be  used 
in    the    service    of    the    blood-stained    Red 

Empire.  „  ,^  ^ 

^  It  further  resolved,  that  the  United 
SUtes  government  stop  trading  with  the 
communist  countries  because  in  so  doing. 
It  helps  them  to  tighten  their  grip  on  the 
enslaved.  Whatever  is  gained  at  great  risk 
by  the  desperate,  enslaved  men  and  women 
through  sabotaging  Soviet  economy,  is  de- 
stroyed through  trading. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  this  Committee 
reiterates  its  support  for  the  establishment 
of  the  permanent  CapUve  Nations  Commit- 
tee   (House   Resolution   211)    and   Freedom 
Academy,  which  would  demonstrate  to  the 
entire    world    that    the    United    States    of 
America  will   not  cease  In   its  efiforts   until 
all  the  Captive  Nations  are  able  to  enjoy  their 
Qod-glven  rights  In  their  sovereign  states. 
Vlktors    Vlksnlns.    General    Chairman; 
Prof.   A.  Voobus,   Chairman   of  Reso- 
lution   Sub-Committee;     Mrs.    Ulana 
Celewych,  Secretary;   Taras  Shpikula, 
Ukraine    Representative;     Mrs.     Vera 
Romuk,       Blelarus'       Representative; 
Bcrnhard  Averbeck,  Germany  Repre- 
sentative;   Roksanda    Panich.    Serbia 
Representative;        Vaslav        Kublcek, 
Czecboelovakla  Representative;  Sandra 
Sela,  Croatia  Representative;  Dimltry 
Gunla.     Georgia     Representative;     H. 
Teusuf    Azem.    Albania    Representa- 
tive;   Kit   Shent   Mui.    China    Repre- 
sentative;   Hon.    Paul    Chung.    Korea 
Representative;    Blrute   A.  Vindaslus, 
Lithuania  Representative;  Anton  On- 
drus.  Slovakia  Representative;  Leonids 
Neimanls.  Latvia  Representative;  Alex- 
ander Koepp.  Estonia  Representative: 
Ivan    KlltnyJ.    Cossackia    Representa- 
tive; Henryka  Grajewska,  Poland  Rep- 
resentative;   Georg  Marlnev.   Bulgaria 
Representative. 


Karate  institute  presented  a  demonstration 
in  which  one  man  pulled  a  car  by  a  strap 
held  in  his  teeth  and  another  smashed  a 
cement  block  with  his  head. 

Queens  reigned  over  colorful  floats,  and 
women  marched  in  native  costumes  of  reds, 
blues,  and  greens. 

HONOR   VIET   VETEEANS 

Men  who  have  served  In  Viet  Nam  rode  In 
cars  near  the  front  of  the  parade.  The  crowd 
at  the  reviewing  stand  cheered  them  as  the 
United  States  Navy  band  played  "My  Coun- 
try "Tls  of  Thee." 

Robert  Witcher,  state  commander  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  headed  the  VJ.W. 
delegation  which  led  the  parade. 

In  addition  to  Korea  and  Lithuania,  the 
nations  represented  included  Bulgaria,  the 
Baltic  states.  Serbia,  Slovakia.  Estonia. 
Poland,  Ukraine,  Croatia.  Bielarua.  Albania. 
Latvia,  Cossakia,  Slovenia,  Armenia.  Geor- 
gia, Germany,  Czechoslovakia  and  China. 

Rep.  Roman  C.  Puclnski  ID.,  Ill.l,  told 
more  than  200  persons  attending  a  luncheon 
In  the  Hilton  hotel  after  the  parade,  "We 
are  able  to  work  together  as  Americana  be- 
cause we  have  one  bond  that  holds  us  all 
together — we  are  all  free. 

"There  were  no  draft  card  burners,  no  flag 
burners,  on  State  street  today.  There  were 
Americans  who  understand  that  Viet  Nam 
Is  a  battle  In  a  continuing  war  against  com- 
munism .  .  ." 

"God  grant  that  the  spirit  you  demon- 
strated today  would  become  Infectious  and 
spread  thruout  the  country  and  thruout  the 
whole  world. 

"God  created  men  to  be  free  and  no  Com- 
munist is  going  to  change  that." 


[Prom  the  Chicago  (HI.)  Tribune.  July  16, 
19671 
PiPTT  Thousaito  See  Annuai.  Captive   Na- 
tions Mabch   IK   State  Stkeet 
Americana   from    captive    nations    carried 
flags  of  those  nations  down  State  street  yes- 
terday along  with  signs  calling  for  freedom 
of  their  native  lands. 

They  were  marching  In  the  annual  Cap- 
tive Nations  parade.  American  flags  flew 
proudly  at  the  head  of  each  marching  unit, 
and  banners  proclaiming  support  for  United 
States  service  men  In  Viet  Nam. 

FDTY    thousand    SEE    PAEADE 

A  crowd,  estimated  Sy  police  at  50,000  per- 
sons, lined  State  street  three  and  four  deep 
to    watch. 

Among  the  largest  delegations  In  the 
parade  of  more  than  10.000  persons  were  those 
from    Korea    and    Lltliuanla.    The    Korean 


IFrom  the  Chicago  (111.)   Tribune.  July  18. 
1967] 
U.S.  Tools  for  Russia 
Aurora,  July  6.— Wlllard  Edwards'  "Capitol 
Views"  column  in  today's  Tribune  Is  timely 
in  revealing  the  mechanism  and  motives  in- 
volved In  moving  the  east-west  trade   bill 
thru  Capitol  hUl. 

"Loyal  opposition"  leader  In  this  particu- 
lar venture.  Sen.  Thruston  Morton  (R.,  Ky.) 
envisions  prosperity  for  Kentucky  as  the 
United  States  steps  up  the  sale  of  machine 
tools  to  the  Soviets.  Morton  says  "Cincinnati 
is  the  machine  tool  center  of  the  world. 
You'd  be  surprised  to  know  how  many  Ken- 
tucklans  cross  the  river  to  work  over  there." 

Perhaps  in  November,  1968,  Sen.  Morton 
win  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Kentucklans 
choose  not  to  trade  loyalty  to  their  fighting 
men  for  the  tainted  riches  restating  from 
selling  highly  strategic  machine  tools  to  the 
communist  enemy. 

Ftirthermore.  it  is  hardly  realistic  to  clas- 
sUy  such  deals  as  "sales,"  since  the  Soviets 
require  credit  from  the  United  States  govern- 
ment Export-Import  bank,  and,  in  event  of 
default,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  American  Taxpayer  will 
be  picking  up  the  tab  for  this  aid  to  the 
enemy. 

Scrap  iron  to  Japan  was  minor  league 
compared  with  this  operation.  Remember 
Pearl  Harbor! 

Robert  M.  Greoo. 

[Prom  the  Chicago   (111.)    Tribune.  July  18. 
1967] 

E^HRUSHCHEV'S   REMARKS 

Chicago,  July  13.— I  was  shocked  to  read 
this  morning  of  some  remarks  by  the  dis- 
credited Communist,  Mr.  Khrushchev,  about 
former  Presidents  Elsenhower  and  Kennedy 
and  former  Vice  President  Nixon.  I  am  sure 
that  each  of  them,  in  their  time,  took  care 
of  the  number  one  Communist  when  he  was 
flying  high.  But  I  think  red-blooded  Ameri- 
cans who  boiled  as  I  did  when  reading  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  remarks  should  write  letters 
to  the  papers  telling  Mr.  Khrushchev  that 
America:as  choose  their  own  officers,  and  are 
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in  no  need  of  any  outside  Influence  (such  aa 
be  claimed  to  have  exerted  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
Kennedy]  to  elect  or  reject  any  candidate 
for  office  of  this  great  nation 

Jamks  M.  Buub, 
Deputy  Sheriff,  Cook  County. 

RXX.KA3E    From    Office    or    the    Mayor, 
July  13.  1967 

Chloago'a  Captive  Nations  Week  Committee 
appoliit«d  by  Mayor  Daley  to  sponsor  the 
Oi^>tlve  Nations  Week  program  In  Chicago 
Including  the  annual  parade  on  State  Street 
to  be  held  at  12  00  noon.  Saturday.  July 
l&th,  was  announced  today. 

Vlktors  Vlkanlna  of  the  United  Latvian 
AMOClatlon  was  named  Chairman  and  Mrs. 
UUna  Celewych  of  the  Ukrainian  American 
AMOClatlon  was  named  Secretary. 

Committee  members  named  with  others 
to  b«  added  are : 

HONORARY   COMMlTrtE 

Governor  Otto  Kerner.  Mayor  Richard  J. 
Daley,  the  Honorable  Edward  J.  Derwlnskl. 
the  Honorable  Daniel  Roatenkowskl.  the 
Honorable  Roman  Puclnskl.  the  Honorable 
Prank  Annunzlo,  Professor  Lev.  E.  Dobrlan- 
Bky.  Hla  Excellency  Mo6t  Rev.  Vlncentas 
Brtzgys.  the  Honorable  Paul  Chung,  the  Hon- 
orable Petras  P.  Dauzvardls.  the  Honorable 
Wet-mln  Lee,  His  Excellency  Moet  Rev.  Alek- 
sander  Nowytzkyl.  Colonel  Jack  Rellly,  Jacob 
J.  Wolf,  Frank  D.  Savickas,  the  Honorable 
Jobn  C.  Kluczynskl,  Mr.  Frederick  E.  Mer- 
rltt.  Mr.  Joe  Martin.  Dr.  L.  B.  Dzlnlch,  Dr. 
Peter  Hletko,  Mr.  Walter  A.  KoUacks.  Dr. 
Cheater  Plekarczyk.  Dr  V.  Romuk,  Mr.  An- 
thony Rudls.  Mr  Ray  Soden,  Mr.  Paul 
Qulrlco.  Rev.  John  Beret  la.  Mrs.  Ulana  Cele- 
wych, Mr.  Juhon  Holberg.  Mr.  Vtktora 
Vlkanlna. 

AJ.BAKXA 

Rev  Haflzl  YousuET  Azem.  Dr  Faton  Gashl. 
Mr.  Yaup  XhezaJ.  Dr  Isa  SejdlnaJ.  Dr.  Kugla. 

ARMENIA 

Mr.  Art  Kuahdlllan. 

Sm-OARIA 

Dr.  George  Paprlkoff.  Mr.  Jordan  Georglev, 
Mr  George  Marlnov.  Mr.  Hrlsto  Oelov.  Mr. 
Anthony  Blelenls.  Mr.  WlllUun  Puntus.  Mrs. 
Ver»  Romuk.  Mr  Nick  Zyznleuskl.  Mrs. 
Tanla  Novlk. 

CHINA 

Mr.  Kit  Shent  Mul.  Mr.  Pack  H.  Wong. 
Mr.  Albert  K.Leong. 

COSSACKtA 

Mr.  Andrew  Kozlow.  Mr  Ivan  Klltny],  Mr. 
Andreas  Maztoiow. 

CROATIA 

Mr.  Joe  Stlmac,  Mrs  Ivanka  Slmatlc.  Mr 
Martin  Rukavlna.  Mrs   Sandra  Sola 

Ct'BA 

Mr.  Arturo  OUvera.  M.D  .  Mr.  Augtustln  Rey. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Mr.  Vaclav  Kublcek.  Mrs  Vlasta  Vraz. 

ESTONIA 

Profeasor  Dr.  A.  Voobus.  Mr.  Alexander 
Koepp,  Mr.  Oskar  Kookla. 

GEORGIA 

Mr.  Dlmltrl  Gunla. 

GERMANY 

Mr.  Bemhard  .\verbeck.  Mrs.  Isabella  Erbe. 
Mr.  Dieter  K.  Schroeder. 

HVNGARY 

Dr.  Frederick  Nagy.  Mr  Paul  Qulrlco.  Rev. 
Komel  Tessenyl. 

KOREA 

Mr.  Kl  Young  Shim.  Rev.  G.  K.  Un.  Mr. 
Song  W.  So 

LATVIA 

Mr.  V.  Landmanls.  Mr  Leonids  Nelmanls, 
Mr.  A.  Vanags,  Mr.  Voldemars  LagHllna. 


Lira  VAN  :a 

Mr.  Karolls  Avlzlenls.  Mr  J  lugaunts.  Mr.  J. 
Pakalku,  Mr  Leon  Pakusla.  Mr.  Leoiias  Pra- 
piiolenis.  Mrs.  Btruta  Vlndaslena. 

POLAND 

Mr.  Walter  Steplen.  Mr  Boleslaw  Bllogan. 
Mr    Kazimierz  Lukomskl 

bCKBlA 

Mr  Robert  Vyjuvtch.  Mrs.  Roksanda 
Panlch.  Mrs.  Joan  Bulatlvlch. 

SLOVAKIA 

Mr  Rudolf  Bado,  Mr.  Milan  Blazek,  Mr. 
.\nr.o!i  Ondrush.  Mrs.  Anna  Vlzza. 

Sl.OVENlA 

Mrs  Glzella  Hcizlan.  Dr.  Luclwlg  A  Les- 
kovar.  Father  Vendelln  Spendow.  O  F  M 

UKRAINE 

Mr.  Taras  Shplkula,  Mrs.  Ulana  Celewych. 
Dr.  Wolodyniyr  NechaJ.  Mr.  TheodoslJ  Nosle- 
wych. 

(From   the   Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain  Dealer, 

July  18.  1967) 

Initiate  Captive  Nations  Week  :  4.000  March 

roR   World   Freedom 

Four  thousand  Greater  Clevelanders 
marched  for  freedom  last  night  In  Public 
Square. 

The  colorful  parade  Initiated  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  ceremonies  which  drew  more  than 
25.000  persons  to  the  Square. 

Members  of  19  nationality  groups,  most 
from  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  but  also 
from  Cuba.  North  Korea.  Ireland  and  China, 
marched  in  orderly  appeal  for  freedom  and 
self  determination  for  their  native  lands. 

The  marchers  assembled  at  Public  Square 
for  speeches  by  civic  und  religious  leaders. 

Mayor  Locher  sf>oke  of  the  "tragic  fate" 
that  had  come  to  the  nations  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  He  predicted,  'if  we  work  together 
we  may  once  again  .see  the  people  of  these 
nations  leading  free  and  productive  lives  " 

Gov  Rhodes,  scheduled  main  speaker,  sent 
word  from  Columbus  leRlslatlve  matters  had 
prevented  him  from  attending 

The  newspaper  industry  is  synonymous 
with  freedom."  said  Thomas  R  Guthrie,  as- 
sistant to  the  publisher  of  The  Plain  Dealer 
and  representing  the  paper  at  the  ceremonies 

Guthrie  said  the  loss  of  a  free  press  means 
the  Iocs  of  freedom  for  a  nation 

County  Auditor  Ralph  J  Perk,  chairman 
of  the  Nationalities  Movement  of  Cuyahoga 
County.  spon.sor  of  the  rally,  explained  the 
purpose  of  the  affair. 

•Our  objectives,"  said  Perk,  "are  to  unite 
the  nationalities  and  to  strengthen  the 
whole  movement  so  we  can  better  influence 
US  policy  In  bringing  freedom  to  the  cap- 
tive nations." 

A  resolution  by  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
Committee,  read  by  Dr  Michael  S.  Pap,  di- 
rector of  the  Institute  for  Soviet  and  East 
European  Studies  at  John  Carroll  University. 
was  adopted  at  the  rally. 

The  resolution  urges  President  Johnson  to 
take  up  the  cause  of  the  captive  nations 
■  until  all  these  nations  are  free  and  Inde- 
pendent again." 

Mayors  of  several  suburbs  and  Bishop 
Clarence  G.  Issenmmn  of  the  Cleveland 
Catholic  Diocese  were  also  on  the  platform 

To  the  Editor. 

The  Washington  Pu-^t 

Dear  Sir  In  spite  of  the  tremendous  ex- 
penditures of  blood  and  treasure  our  Na- 
tion is  called  upon  to  make  dally  In  Viet- 
nam to  prevent  the  fall  of  still  another  na- 
tion to  Communism,  the  proponents  of  our 
bankrupt  foreign  poUcv  continue  to  talk  in 
terms  of  "rapproachment."  "detente." 
"tfrldge-buUdlng"  and  the  like  regarding  our 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  These  policy 
makers  apparently   fall  to  realize  that  It  la 


primarily  Moscow  that  sustains  Hanoi's  ei- 
fort  to  "liberate"  South  Vietnam  to  Com- 
munism in  the  same  classical  pattern  which 
was  long  ago  blueprinted  In  Moscow 

Starting  from  the  tiny  Duchy  of  Muscovy 
in  the  15th  Century,  the  Russian  Tsars  using 
various  excuses  and  employing  the  means  of 
deceit,  terror  and  ruthless  conquest  of  na- 
tions, expanded  the  Russian  Empire  to  the 
borders  it  occupied  at  the  start  of  World  War 
I. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  collapse  of  that 
empire,  approximately  a  dozen  non-Russian 
nations  Included  therein  proclaimed  their 
Independence.  Imperial  Russia.  now 
shrunken  to  Its  ethnic  borders  and  con- 
trolling the  destiny  of  Russian  subjects  only 
who.  incidentally,  comprised  lefs  than  halt 
of  the  population  of  the  original  empire 
embarked  on  Its  next  pha.'^e  of  expan?ivp 
conquest. 

Clothing  historical  Russian  imperio- 
colonlalism  In  the  insidious  disguise  of  Com- 
munism to  both  confuse  resistance  In  the 
Free  World  and  win  support  therein  for 
World  Communism.  Rus.'^la  nov*-  "Soviet  Rus- 
sia." invaded  and  conqu?red  its  first  victim 
Ukraine.  In  1920  and  reincorporated  through 
conquest  the  remaining  non-Kusslan  nations 
It^  the  so-called  ■  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics"  by  the  beginning  of  World  War 
II  Following  tile  war  and  I'mploymg  the  tac- 
tics developed  through  centuries  of  experi- 
ence, nations  o:  Ea.stern  and  Central  Europe. 
Asia  and  fin.il'.y  Cuba,  rei:  before  thl=  ruth- 
less enemy. 

Recognizing  Soviet  Russia  as  the  chief 
enemy  to  world  peace,  courageous  members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  in  1959  enacted  into 
law  by  a  Joint  resolution  of  Congress  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Resolution  '  Piibllc  Law  86-90 1 
The  Resolution  requests  the  f>resldent  to  is- 
sue a  similar  proclamation  each  year  until 
such  time  as  freedom  and  Independence  shall 
lia\e  been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations 
of  the  world.  President  Johnson.  In  comply- 
ing with  this,  has  issued  a  proclamation 
designating  the  third  week  of  July  of  this 
year  (July  16-22)  as  Captive  Nations  Weelc 
This  Is  the  ninth  consecutive  year  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  Issued  such  a 
pnx'lamatlon. 

The  Captive  Nations  Re.'^olutlon  not  only 
names  the  nations  of  Eastern  and  Central 
Europe,  but  specifically  recognizes  und  names 
the  dozen  non-Russnm  natioiiS  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  inclusion  of  the  non-Russian  na- 
tions In  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Resolution  Is 
the  reason  for  the  bitter  tirades  and  denun- 
ciations launched  by  Moscow  against  the 
Resolutl<jn  each  year  since  Its  passage  As 
Moscow  knows  the  Captive  Nation?  idea. 
properly  implemented  forms  the  basis  for  a 
winning  Cold  W  ir  policy  since  it  polp.ts  up 
the  key  Issue  In  achieving  this  end  resnlt— 
the  "disunity"  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Premier  Kosygm.  like  all  leaders  m  the 
Kremlin,  trembles  at  the  thought  of  Captive 
Nations  Week,  In  tl;e  recent  talks  held  at 
Glassboro  It  has  been  reported  that  Kosygln 
tried  to  prevail  on  President  Johnson  not  to 
issue  a  proclamation  this  year  In  order  to 
"Improve"  East-West  relations. 

Recognizing  the  Importance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  observances  a  number  of  foreign 
countries  now  Issue  their  own  proclamatlone. 

The  Idea  of  the  Week  has  transcended  our 
own  borders  and  promises  to  awaken  count- 
less other  Individuals  and  nations  to  the 
historical  character  of  Russian  Imperlo- 
colonlallsm.  Captive  Nations  Week  Is  truly 
Soviet  Russia's  nightmare  and  freedom's 
hope! 

Walter  Pretka 
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(From  Freedom's  Voice) 

Americas  Shame    The  Captive  Nations 

If  ours   were   an  enlightened  self-interest. 

what  would   be  the  normal  position  to  talce 

on  the  captive  nations?  We  would  work  con- 


tinuously to  promote  their  freedom  and  to 
publicize  their  present  enslavement. 

Why? 

The  captive  nations  are  testimony  to  tbe 
fact  that  we  cannot  do  business  with  Com- 
munists. Americans  should  remember  that 
there  Is  not  a  single  nation  or  territory  under 
Communism  which  did  not  have  relations 
with  the  Soviets.  Moreover,  the  more  high- 
sounding  the  treaUes  and  agreements  made 
with  the  Soviet  empire,  the  qiUcker  and 
more  absolute  was  the  enslavement.  By  ex- 
ploiting the  captive  nations  for  the  lessons 
they  can  teach,  we  learn  that: 

1.  Red  Russia  cannot  be  contained  by  dis- 
armament pacts,  cultural  exchanges,  windy 
debates,  give-and-take  agreements,  appease- 
ment. 

Bather,  the  seed  of  communism's  destruc- 
Uon  lies  within  Itself.  The  conquered  are 
longing  and  planning  for  their  freedom.  To 
shake  hands  with  a  Khrushchev,  a  Brezhnev, 
a  Kosygln — or  with  the  one  who  may  soon 
replace  them  and  sUrt  the  cycle  over  again 
with  friendly  smiles  and  lofty  proposals — Is 
to  snuff  out  the  captive's  spark  of  resistance, 
a  weapon  against  our  own  enslavement.  Even 
for  our  own  sake,  therefore,  we  should  work 
to  keep  Americans  aware  of  the  present  state 
of  the  captive  nations  and  of  the  best  nat- 
ural hope  for  our  victory  which  comes  from 
them. 

2.  The  strongest  advantages  of  the  enemy 
are  not  military,  but  political  and  psycho- 
logical. 

It  was  not  armed  might  that  locked  the 
galling  chains  about  the  necks  of  the  cap- 
tive nations.  Although  Russia's  greatest  con- 
quests occurred  In  times  of  war,  the  armies 
came  second.  First  there  came  subversion  in 
government,  education,  and  communica- 
tions. In  government,  the  puppets  of  ap- 
peasement assured  the  people  that  peace, 
friendship,  and  freedom  were  to  be  the  gifts 
of  cooperation  with  the  Reds.  In  education, 
traditional  moral  standards  and  patriotism 
were  held  up  for  examination  as  curiosities, 
and  then  suppressed.  In  communications, 
what  the  people  could  not  know  was  not  re- 
ported and  what  they  could  know  was  subtly 
distorted. 

The  string  about  each  nation's  throat  be- 
came a  cord,  the  cord  became  a  rope^nd  the 
rope  eventually  became  an  iron  chain.  The 
captive  nations  are  watching  the  thread 
around  America's  throat.  If  we  but  listen  to 
their  cries,  perhaps  we  shall  snap  the  string 
before  it  becames  a  chain.  Certainly,  we  must 
be  totally  prepared  militarily,  but  no  amount 
of  armed  might  will  protect  us  If  we  rot 
from  within. 

If  all  we  know  Is  what  is  in  the  refrigera- 
tor, what  Is  on  TV.  how  much  gas  Is  in  the 
car.  and  which  cigarette  pleases  most;  If  all 
we  have  time  for  is  luxury,  then  we  should 
hoard  well  our  comforts,  for  we  have  not 
long  to  enjoy  them.  We  must  take  time.  In 
the  name  of  enlightened  self-interest,  to 
learn  and  teach  the  lessons  of  the  captive 
nations,  to  win  this  Soviet-declared  war  of 
politics  and  psychology. 

3.  To  work  for  our  own  preservation,  we 
must  work  toward  the  liberation  of  the  cap- 
tive nations. 

Communism  Is  a  cancer.  A  man  who  Is  told 
that  he  has  lung  cancer  would  be  a  fool  to 
take  steps  to  protect  his  heart  with  never  a 
thought  about  curing  the  cancer.  It  \s  foolish 
to  talk  about  keeping  ourselves  and  the  rest 
of  the  Free  World  from  Communist  domina- 
tion without  planning  the  liberation  of  the 
enslaved  nine  hundred  million  Freedom 
Fighters. 

Declaring  military  war  Is  not  the  way  to 
free  them.  Waging  Ideological,  political,  and 
psychological  war  Is  the  way.  The  Free  World 
must  become  absorbed.  In  International  deal- 
ings, with  the  subject  of  the  captive  nations. 
Every  crack  in  -the  Iron  Curtain  must  become 
an  echo  chamber  for  freedom's  voice.  Eve^y 


reliable  report  of  Bed  suppression  of  the  en- 
slaved must  become  subject  to  Investigation 
by  the  Free  World. 

Next  time  one  of  the  captive  nations  breaks 
the  slavery  chains,  we  should  be  ready  to  rec- 
ognize the  new  government  and  to  send  In 
American  representatives  and  real  "foreign 
aid."  It  Is  our  obligation  to  elect  repre- 
sentatives who  will  do  this.  It  Is  our  obliga- 
tion to  make  the  present  representatives  of 
the  Free  World  aware  of  the  need  for  non- 
violent aggreslon  on  behalf  of  the  captive 
nations. 

War  is  what  will  result  from  appeasement : 
war  when  we  can  only  lose.  A  strong,  unyield- 
ing stand  today  will  make  war  unnecessary. 
Prom  within  and  without  their  prisons,  the 
people  win  rise  to  drive  back  to  hell  the 
father  of  lies  with  his  false  philosophy. 

The  sufferings  of  the  captive  nations  are 
beyond  comprehension.  Justice  and  charity 
demand  that  we  preface  any  evaluation  of 
"peaceful  co-existence"  with  consideration  of 
the  plight  of  every  captive  nation. 

It  Is  not  practical.  It  Is  not  Just,  It  Is  not 
Christian  to  negotiate  on  other  matters  with- 
out Insisting  on  freedom  for  the  enslaved; 
for  by  doing  so  we  write  off  the  millions 
who  look  to  us  for  help,  we  Invite  further 
Communist  aggression,  we  become  slowly 
reconciled  to  surrender  by  default. 

There  is  only  one  standard  for  America :  If 
a  policy  advances  the  cause  of  freedom,  let 
us  pursue  It  vigorously;  If  It  Injures  the 
cause  of  freedom,  let  us  reject  It  vehemently. 
In  the  words  of  John  Donne: 

"No  man  is  an  Island  unto  himself.  Every 
man  Is  a  piece  of  the  continent  ...  a  part 
of  the  main. 

"Every  man's  death  diminishes  me  because 
I  am  Involved  In  all  mankind. 

"Therefore,  send  not  to  learn  for  whom 
the  bell  tolls  ...  It  tolls  for  thee." 

The  American  public  has  been  conditioned 
to  consider  Communist  "governments"  as  the 
legitimate  representatives  of  their  people. 

Neither  our  schools  nor  our  press  and  tele- 
vision want  to  tell  Americans  the  true  his- 
torical facts  behind  the  rise  of  communism: 
Of  the  part  the  USA  played  at  Yalta,  Pots- 
dam, and  Teheran  In  betraying  once-free 
peoples  to  Red  slavery; 

Why  the  USA — with  the  mightiest  war  ma- 
chine the  world  has  ever  seen  and  In  sole 
control  of  atomic  power  at  the  end  of  WWII — 
did  not  use  Its  might  to  back  up  a  demand 
that  all  the  Beds  return  to  their  own  borders. 
American  boys  shed  their  blood  In  Korea 
and  Vietnam  for  this  sin  of  their  politicians; 
Why  the  USA  has  worked  to  keep  Com- 
munist governments  from  falling  apart  by 
providing  aid  and  trade; 

Of  the  Immense  regions  of  this  world  re- 
tained under  the  control  of  Bed  'govern- 
ments" only  through  torture,  concentration 
camps,  genocide,  terrorism; 

Of  the  Red -enslaved  areas  marked  with 
gibbets,  crosses,  prisons  sanctified  by  the 
blood  of  so  many  Christian  martyrs; 

Of  the  murder  of  almost  100  million  hu- 
man beings  by  the  Red  Fascists; 

Of  the  reasons  for  the  strange  silence  of 
the  "United  Nations"  on  these  crimes  that 
shout  to  heaven  Itself  for  retribution.        ^ 

Captive  Nations  Author  Lattds  Israelis  for 
Preventing  More  Capthte  Nations  in  Mid- 
dle East 

Supporting  Arab  Interests  as  well  as 
Israel's,  the  author  of  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  Resolution  (PubUc  Law  8&-90)  stated 
yesterday,  "All  free  men,  Including  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Arab  world,  should  laud  the 
Israelis  for  preventing  the  emergence  of  cap- 
tive nations  under  Btisslan  domination  in 
the  Middle  East."  In  a  speech  commemorat- 
ing the  Ninth  Observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  at  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  Dr.  Lev  E. 
Dobrlansky,  a  professor  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity and  chairman  of  the  National  Cap- 


tive Nations  Committee  In  Washington,  told 
his  audience,  "If  Israel  were  vanquished,  the 
entire  Middle  East  would  have  come  under 
the  Imperlo-coloniallst  control  of  Moscow. 
Israel's  victory  was  a  victory  for  national 
freedom  generally  and  for  free  Arab  oppor- 
tunity in  particular." 

Captive  Nations  Week  is  being  observed 
during  this  period  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  and  also  abroad.  Congress,  which  leg- 
islated the  resolution  in  1959,  celebrated  the 
event  last  Wednesday.  President  Johnson 
proclaimed  the  Week  on  July  12. 

The  Georgetown  professor  urged  the  Ad- 
ministration to  initiate  debate  In  the  U.N. 
on  So.iet  Russian  imperio-colonlallsm,  as 
called  for  by  President  Kennedy  in  Septem- 
ber 1961  and  in  part  prepared  by  Adlal  Ste- 
venson's memo  on  the  subject  In  November 
of  that  year.  "Such  a  debate,"  he  said 
"would  impress  upon  Arab  leaders  the  scope 
of  Russian  colonialist  exploitation  of  some 
40  million  Muslim  brothers  in  the  USSR. 
Nasser,  Arif  and  others  are  playing  with  fire 
in  their  dependence  on  the  Red  Empire  to 
advance  their  insular  goals." 

Relating   Vietnam,   the  Red  Empire,   and 

)  the  Middle  East  adventure  together.  Dr.  Do- 

i  briansky  also  urged  Congressional  hearings 

NajiU.S.  policy  toward  the  USSR.  He  pointed 

oul,  "Such  hearings  would  be  unprecedented 

because  we've  never  had  any  since  the  USSR 

was  founded  In  1922-23."  Resolutions  to  this 

effect  have  recently  been  submitted  in  the 

House  of  Representatives. 

This  year's  observance  has  highlighted  the 
exposure  of  the  fraudulent  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Russian  Bolshevik  revolution,  which 
takes  place  this  November.  The  theme  was 
underscored  at  the  rally  here  by  the  adver- 
tised publication  this  October  of  Dobrlan- 
sky's  book,  The  Vulnerable  Russians,  as  an 
"American  answer  to  the  '50th.' " 


INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  BONDS 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Gilbert]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  mattef . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  "to  provide  that 
industrial  development  bonds  are  not  to 
be  considered  obligations  of  States  and 
local  governments,  the  interest  on  which 
is  exempt  from  Federal  income  tax."  The 
bill  is  designed  to  correct  a  tax  abuse 
which  has  been  rapidly  gaining  momen- 
tum, that  is,  the  use  of  public  bonds  for 
private  profit  purposes. 

The  tremendous  recent  growth  In  the 
use  of  industrial  development  bonds  and 
in  other  related  abuses  of  the  tax-exempt 
borrowing  privilege  extended  to  our  State 
and  local  governments  is  a  source  of 
major  concern  to  everyone  interested  in 
State  and  local  government  financing 
and  to  everyone  interested  in  the  integ- 
rity of  our  Federal  taxing  system. 

An  industrial  development  bond  is  a 
debt  obligation  issued  imder  the  name  of 
a  State  or  local  government  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  private  industrial  corporation. 
The  typical  case  involves  a  municipality 
which  issues  bonds  to  finance  the  build- 
ing of  a  factory  for  a  private  corporation 
which  in  turn  pays  "rent"  for  that  fac- 
tory set  at  the  precise  amount  needed  to 
pay  the  interest  and  amortize  the  princi- 
pal of  the  bonds.  Characteristically,  the 
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bonds  are  revenue  bonds  payable  only 
out  of  the  rent  and  the  municipality  as- 
sumes no  obligation,  direct  or  Indirect. 
for  their  payment.  Thus,  such  bonds 
of  a  private  corporation,  but  because  the 
municipality  places  Its  red  seal  on  the 
bonds.  It  claims  and  passes  on  to  the 
private  corporation  the  full  benefit  of 
the  lower  Interest  rate  attributable  to 
the  Federal  tax  exemption  of  Interest  on 
State  and  municipal  bonds. 

Exempting  the  interest  in  such  cases 
clearly  amounts  to  a  Federal  subsidy  to 
private  Industry.  The  lower  interest 
rate — which  Is  passed  on  to  the  private 
corporation  In  the  form  of  lower  rental 
charges — Is  only  possible  because  of  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  the  interest.  The 
full  benefit  to  private  industry  is  at  the 
direct  expense  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

As  a  subsidy,  industrial  development 
bonds  are  extremely  Inefficient  for  two 
reasons:  First,  the  benefit  frequently  goes 
to  corporations  which  would  have  built 
their  plant  In  the  same  location  without 
a  subsidy,  and  second,  the  loss  in  Federal 
revenue  considerably  exceeds  the  finan- 
cial benefit  to  the  recipient  corporations. 
Even  more  significantly,  unlike  most  Fed- 
eral subsidy  programs,  the  subsidy  In- 
volved is  not  a  part  of  the  Federal  budget, 
is  not  subject  to  annual  congressional 
scrutiny,  and  Is  not  even  passed  on  by  a 
Federal  agency.  It  is  a  forced  subsidy. 
extended  without  any  review  or  consid- 
eration by  the  payor  of  the  subsidy  of 
the  amount,  beneficiary,  or  use  to  which 
the  borrowed  funds  are  put.  The  sole 
decision  as  to  whether  or  not  to  benefit 
a  private  corporation  rests  with  the  var- 
ious State  and  local  governments  and. 
because  the  granting  of  the  benefits  need 
cost  these  governments  nothing,  there  is 
no  apparent  reason  why  any  govern- 
mental unit  would  withhold  Its  approval 
of  any  particular  bo*d  issue  and  of  any 
subsidy. 

Industrial  development  financing  was 
originally  developed  in  1936  as  a  means 
of  attracting  relatively  small  industrial 
concerns  to  rural  areas.  E\en  in  1960. 
when  only  13  States  authorized  Indus- 
trial development  bonds,  on  the  basis  of 
available  data  the  total  of  new  issues  In 
that  year  amounted  to  only  $70  million. 
However,  by  1966  the  annual  volume  of 
new  public  issues  increased  over  seven- 
fold to  $500  million  and  the  number  of 
States  which  today  sanction  some  form 
of  this  abuse  has  increased  to  40.  In  ad- 
dition, private  placement  of  bonds,  as  to 
which  no  reliable  data  are  available,  may 
Involve  more  than  twice  the  amount  of 
publicly  sold  l.ssues.  Moreover,  these 
bonds  are  now  being  used  to  create  multi- 
million-dollar facilities  for  some  of  the 
largest  and  most  affluent  Indu.strlal  cor- 
porations In  the  country 

These  facts  make  U  clear  that  the  use- 
fulness of  industrial  development  fi- 
nancing as  a  means  of  attracting  Indus- 
try is  rapidly  disappearing,  if  indeed,  it 
has  not  totally  disappeared.  However. 
even  as  the  advantage  of  these  bonds 
as  an  attraction  for  Industry  disappears. 
since  they  cost  the  issuing  locality  noth- 
ing, no  locality  car.  afford  to  deny  any 
corporation  the  privilege  of  using  their 
tax-exempt  borrowing  power  for  fear  of 


losing  the  industry  to  another  area.  This 
means  that  Industrial  development 
bonds  will  continue  to  be  Issued  in  ever- 
increasing  amounts  and  they  will  not 
stop  even  when  all  50  States  authorize 
such  bonds  and  there  Is  not  the  slight- 
est competitive  advantage  to  any  one 
State  over  any  other  State  In  tolerating 
this   waste  of  Federal  tax  dollars. 

The  privilege  exended  to  State  and 
local  governments  to  borrow  through  the 
use  of  traditional  tax-exempt  securities 
reduces  the  cost  of  financing  govern- 
mental functions.  The  exemption  was 
not  intended  to  cover,  nor  should  it  be 
extended  to  cover,  debt  obligations  of  pri- 
vate corporations  merely  because  they 
are  marketed  under  the  name  of  a  State 
or  local  government.  Indeed,  Industrial 
development  bonds  tend  to  defeat  the 
basic  purpose  of  the  exemption.  The  very 
increase  In  the  number  of  tax-exempt 
bonds  which  comes  about  from  adding 
Industrial  development  bonds  to  the  al- 
ready sizable  numt)er  of  State  and  local 
bonds  issued  for  legitimate  governmental 
purposes  is  bound  to  drive  up  the  interest 
rate  on  all  tax  exempts.  In  addition, 
many  localities  Issuing  water  and  sewer 
bonds,  school  bonds,  and  other  types  of 
legitimate  governmental  obligations  will 
find  themselves  at  a  real  disadvantage 
when  they  seek  to  compete  with  the 
multimillion-dollar  corporate  grants 
that  are  rapidly  entering  the  tax-exempt 
capital  market  through  the  medium  of 
Industrial  development  bonds.  These 
problems  are  recognized  by  many  of  our 
State  leaders  even  as  they  are  forced  by 
competitive  considerations  to  authorize 
industrial  development  bonds  In  their 
State. 

Unless  the  spread  of  Industrial  de- 
velopment bonds  i.s  checked.  Stat<?  and 
local  governments  will  soon  find  that 
they  li|ive  lost  much  of  the  cost  advan- 
tage that  the  tax  exemption  provides 
them  In  their  borrowings  for  traditional 
governmental  purposes. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  wish  to  ln.sert  in  the 
RscoRo  the  following?  technical  explana- 
tion of  the  bill  I  am  propo.sing  to  amend, 
section  103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  relating  to  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds : 

Technical  Explan.'^tion  cf  Bill  To  Amend 
Section  103  ur  the  Internal  Revenve 
Code  or  1954  Relating  to  l.varsTRiAL  De- 
velopment Bonds 

The  proposed  bill  amends  section  103  ot 
the  Interriiil  Revenue  Code  by  adding  new 
subsection  (c)  Paragraph  ( 1)  of  f.iib«ectlon 
I  CI  provides  simply  that  nn  Indn.strlal  de- 
velopment bond  Issued  after  December  31, 
1967.  shall  not  be  con.stdered  an  nbll«iit;on  of 
,1  State  or  local  government  the  Interest  on 
which  Is  exempt  from  tux  The  derinltiona; 
i.spe'ts  of  the  bill  contains  t!ie  maj^r  sub- 
sLintlve  provisions 

Piiragraph  (2)  of  new  subsection  (c)  de- 
fines the  term  Industrial  de\e:opment 
bond"  as  .my  obligation  the  payment  of  prin- 
cloiil  and  intereet  on  which  is  either  -  1 1  i 
secured  by  an  interest  In  propertv  of  a  char- 
acter subject  to  the  allowance  (or  deprecia- 
tion or  (2i  secured  'or  to  be  derived  pri- 
marily from*  payments  to  be  m.ide  with  re- 
spect to  money  or  property  of  a  character 
subject  to  the  allow.incp  for  depreciation — 
which  is  or  will  be  u.^cd  under  a  leas?  sa^e 
or  Han  axr.^ngement  for  industnil  or  com- 
mercial purposes.  In  the  case  of  the  typical 
Industrial  development  bond  the  issuing  gov- 


ernmental unit  uses  the  proceeds  to  con- 
struct a  facility  for  leafe  to  a  private  corpo- 
ration and  an  interest  in  the  prop:;rty  is 
pledged  as  security  for  the  rental  pa\menls 
In  other  cases  a  deferred  payment  s.tle  con- 
tract may  be  used  Instead  of  a  lease  but  the 
substance  of  the  transaction  is  not  otherwise 
altered.  In  still  other  cases  the  bond  pro- 
ceeds may  be  loaned  directly  to  the  private 
corporation  as  a  working  capital  loan,  to 
purchase  equipment,  or  for  similar  purposes 
However,  Irrespective  of  whether  the  trans- 
action takes  the  form  of  a  loan,  sale  or  lease. 
It  Is  normal  to  secure  payment  of  the  bonds 
by  pledging  either  the  specific  property  in- 
volved or  the  payments  to  be  made  under 
the  loan,  lease  or  sale  contract.  Therefore, 
subparagraph  (A)  (I)  and  Ml)  Includes 
within  the  definition  of  industrial  develop- 
ment bond  all  obligations  the  payment  of 
principal  or  Interest  on  which  Is  se  ured  by 
either  i!i  the  specific  property  or  (Hi  an  In- 
terest In  the  payments  to  be  made  with  re- 
spect to  money  loaned  or  non-depreciable 
property  leased  or  sold  for  Industrial  or  com- 
mercial purposes. 

The  essence  of  an  Industrial  development 
bond  Is  that  It  Is  a  device  for  passing  on  the 
benefits  of  the  Interest  exemption  to  a  pri- 
vate Industrial  or  commercial  enterprise.  By 
limiting  the  definition  to  cases  In  which  such 
an  enterprise  uses  the  property  under  a 
lease,  sale  or  loan  arrangement  and  by  also 
requiring  that  the  property,  or  payment  with 
respect  to  such  property,  be  pledged  as  se- 
curity for  the  obligation,  the  bill  carefully 
delineates  those  financial  transactions  which 
Involve  bonds  Issued  for  the  purpose  of  fi- 
nancing Industrial  or  commercial  enterprises. 
Further,  by  limiting  the  property  Involved  to 
cash  loans  and  depreciable  property  the  bill 
excepts  transactions,  such  as  many  Industrials- 
parka,  which  involve  unimproved  land  ex« 
cluslvely.  The  bill  thus  recognizes  that  there 
may  be  situations  where,  if  land  Is  to  Ise  used, 
a  governmental  unit  must  make  Initial  prep- 
arations (such  as  filling  a  swamp  or  Installing 
sewage  facilities)  that  no  private  entre- 
preneur would  be  wining  or  capable  of  under- 
takine  However,  if  in  addition  to  land  de- 
preciable property,  such  as  a  factory  or  de- 
pirtment  store  is  Involved  and  the  Issue  Is 
.secured  In  part  by  such  depreciable  prop- 
erty the  bonds  will  constitute  Industrial  de- 
velopment bonds. 

In  addition.  If  a  local  government  creates 
a  separate  governmental  authority  to  Issue 
industrial  development  bonds,  or  If  a  non- 
profit corporation  Is  used  with  authority  to 
issue  bonds  on  behalf  of  a  local  government, 
It  is  possible  to  achieve  the  effect  of  a  se- 
curity Interest  In  properly  without  a  direct 
pledge  of  the  property  Involved.  This  would 
be  true,  for  example,  where  an  Industrial 
financing  authority  was  created  and  its 
powers  limited  so  that  Its  income  was  pri- 
marily derived  from  the  lease  or  saile  of  in- 
dustrial facilities  and  Its  expenditures  lim- 
ited In  such  a  way  that  most  of  its  Income 
could  only  be  expended  on  principal  and 
Interest  payment  for  issued  bonds.  Since 
tli;s  situation  would  be  tantamount  to  a 
security  arrangement,  the  parenthetical 
clause  of  p.irt  (111  of  subparagraph  (Ai  in- 
cludes bor.ds  Issued  In  clrctimstances  which 
demonstrate  that  repayment  Is  primarily  to 
be  derived  from  payments  on  a  lease,  sale,  or 
loan  to  a  private  corporation.  This  provLslon 
does  not.  of  course,  extend  to  obllgatlosi.':  of  a 
I'jcal  government  merely  because.  In  addi- 
tion to  performance  of  Its  normal  govern- 
mental functions,  the  government  also  owns 
property  which  It  happens  *o  lease  for  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  purposes. 

The  phrase  "Industrial  or  commercial  pur- 
po.^ts"  Is  Intended  to  have  Its  customary 
meaning  and  Is  not  specifically  defined  by 
the  bill  Thus,  for  example,  bonds  Issued  to 
construct  a  facility  for  an  exempt  organiza- 
tion, such  as  a  college  dormitory,  would  not 
be  an   Industrial   development  Iwnd.  In  ad- 
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diuon,  subparagraph  (B)  of  t»^*«^P^J^J 
nrovldes  that  leases  for  certain  specified  pur- 
Lses  shall  not  be  considered  lea^M  Xor  In- 
d^rlal  or  commercial  purposes  within  the 
Durvlew  of  the  bill.  Specifically  enumerated 
Knds  issued  to  finance  faclUtles  which 
tr.  leased  for  the  purposes  of  providing  en- 
tertainment or  recreation;  for  holding  of  a 
invention,  trade  show  or  similar  event;  as 
!n  airport,  doclc,  wharf  or  similar  transpor- 
teiion  terminal:  or  In  the  furnishing  or  sale 
01  electric  energy,  gas.  water,  o^^"^.^' 
oosal  services.  Thus,  for  example,  bonds  Jfl- 
r^  to  finance  a  stadium  run  by  the  mu- 
nicipality and  leased  to  various  profit-nuik- 
L  enterprises  for  baseball,  rootball.  and 
other  similar  events,  would  not  be  industrial 
development  tx)nds. 

subparagraph  (B)  (v)  adds  a  more  general 
excepnon  to  make  it  clear  that  bonds  Issued 
with  respect  to  property  used  in  an  active 
trade  or  business  owned  and  operated  by  a 
governmental  unit  will  not  be  Industrial  de- 
velopment bonds.   Thus,  for   example.  II   a 
municipality  were  to  Issue  bonds  to  flnaace 
a  large  apartment  building  which  was  to  be 
leased  to  a  substantial  number  of  different 
tenants  with  the  length  of  the  leases  unre- 
lated to  the  life  of  the  bonds,  the  municipal- 
ity would  be  engaged  in  the  active  conduct 
of  a  real  estate  rental  business  and  the  bonds 
in  question  would  not  be  Industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  within  the  meaning  of  this  pro- 
vision  The  present  bill  is  confined  to  cases 
where  the  arrangement  Involves  an  attempt 
by  a  State  or  local  government  to  pass  on  to 
private  commercial  enterprises  the  lower  In- 
terest rates  which  result  from  the  exemption 
of  interest  on  State  and  local  bonds. 

In  accordance  with  Paragraph  (1)  ofnew 
subsection  (c)  the  bill  is  ^PP"^^"!*  ?°,^?^ 
issued  after  December  31.  1967,  and  applies 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
C  date.  However,  since  certain  Federally 
assisted  projects  may  Involve  the  issuance  of 
industrial  development  bonds  P^^^KJ^P^^!) 
of  new  subsection  (c)  provides  ^^  "°^*^ 
transition  rule  for  such  cases  that  only 
bonds  issued  after  January  1.  1969  wlU  be 
considered  industrial  development  bonds^ 
Secuon  (g)  01  the  bill  makes  a  conforming 
change  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  . 


A  RESOLUTION  CONCERNINQ 
RHODESIA 


Mr  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  uMnl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Bingham]  may  extena 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr   BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
Introduced  today  a  House  resolution  en- 
dorsing U.S.  support  for  the  United  Na- 
tions   program    of    economic   sanctions 
against  the  Illegal  Smith  regime  In  Rho- 
desia. I  find  great  gratification  In  the  fact 
that  57  of  our  colleagues,  on  a  bipartisan 
basis,  have  introduced  identical  resolu- 
tions This  action  demonstrates  that  tnis 
Is  not  a  party,  or  a  sectional,  or  even  a 
factional  issue. 

When  the  Rhodeslan  front  regime  U- 
legally  declared  Rhodesia's  independence 
in  November  1965.  It  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  this  extreme  step  was  taken 
In  an  effort  to  perpetuate  minority  rule 
In  the  colony.  Discussion  within  the  Rho- 
desian  front  and  statements  by  regime 
leaders  since  that  time  confirm  that  be- 
lief. Administrative  actions  and  legisla- 
tive proposals  make  clear  also  that  Rho- 
desia Is  moving   down  the  road  to  a 


form  of  racua  aegregfttlon  not  unlike 
that  of  South  Africa.  In  Rhodesia  the 
franchise  continues  to  be  based  on  prop- 
erty wage,  and  educational  qualifications 
that  the  great  majority  cannot  meet;  the 
leadership  of  the  opposition  is  in  deten- 
tion; the  press  is  censored:  missionaries 
are  deported  without  any  reason  being 
given  but  apparently  for  acts  of  con- 
science; land  Is  unfairly  distributed;  the 
educational  system  discriminates  against 
the  majority;  arrest  is  arbitrary  and  no 
trial  is  necessary  for  indefinite  detention. 
The  only  restraints  that  can  be  applied 
within  Rhodesia   to   this   retrogressive 
movement  are  the  courageous  protests 
of  some  outraged  whites  and  the  implac- 
able opposition  of  the  poUtically  con- 
scious Africans,  but  both  are  largely  in- 
effectual because  of  the  press  censorship 
and  the  detention  or  restriction  of  the 
African  nationalist  leadership.  ™s  c  f 
cumstance  places  a  special  responsibUity 
on  those  friends  of  Rhodesia  beyond  its 
borders  who  favor  the  self-determination 
and  orderly  transition  to  majority  rule 
contemplated  by  England.  There  is  no 
international  issue  on  which  the  world 
is  so  united  as  opposition  to  the  illegal 
regime  in  Rhodesia. 

It  is   noteworthy   that  the   extreme 
rightwing   in   the   United    States    has 
teken  up  the  Rhodesia  issue  to  a  major 
way,  falsely  comparing  the  «>reakaway 
from  the  British  Crown  by  a  minority 
group   in   Rhodesia   to   the   American 
Revolution.  They  never  mention  the  fact 
that  not  a  single  nation,  not  even  South 
Africa,  has  recognized  the  Smith  regime^ 
At  present,  other  parts  of  the  world  are 
in  Uie  spotUght.  But,  If  nothing  is  done 
to    correct   the   situation   in   southern 
Africa  where  white  minorities  are  exer- 
cising  totalitarian   control   over   black 
majorities,  sooner  or  later  there  is  bound 
to  be  a  disastrous  conflict  along  racial 

lines.  ., 

We   believe   that   our   Governments 
steadfast   opposition    to    the    minority 
regime  in  Rhodesia  and  firm  support  for 
the  United  Nations  sanctions  direct^ 
against   tiiat   regime   are  in   the   b^t 
American  tradition,  are  morally  right. 
and  are  in  tiie  national  Interest.  We  sup- 
port the  President -in  his  use  of  authority 
granted  him  by  the  Congress  to  carry 
out  tiie  sanctions  program  and  we  urge 
him  to  continue  to  pursue  a  policy  look- 
ing toward  an  exercise  of  genuine  self- 
dTtermination  by  the  Rhodeslan  people. 
Only  by  making  clear  our  support  for 
this  principle  and  the  U JI.  resolutions 
that  embody  it  can  we  meet  our  respon- 
sibUity to  the  American  people,  to  the 
JJH    and  to  the  African  nations  that 
look"  to   us   for   help   in   this   critical 
stniKKle  The  African  nations  must  not 
be  rtven  grounds  for  beUeving  that  the 
predominantly  white  nations  take  sides 
on  international  issues  in  terms  of  race. 
We  must  pursue  policies  that  reflect  our 
true  beUef  that  race  should  not  be  a  fac- 
tor, that  we  oppose  the  perpetuation  of 
minority  rule  everywhere,  and  that  we 
will  seek  to  counter  it  wherever  the  in- 
ternational commimity  has  the  compe- 
tence and  will  to  do  so.  If  we  pursue  any 
other  course,  we  will  measurably  in- 
crease the  chances  of  global  racial  dis- 
trust, leading  ultimately  to  a  confronta- 
tion  that   could   have   only   the   most 


tragic  consequences  for  us  and  for  the 
future  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  text  of  this 
resolution  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

H.  Res.  760 
A  resolution  concerning  Rhodesia 
Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  said,  "As  a  basic  part  of  our  national 
tradition  we  support  self-determination  and 
an  orderly  transition  to  majority  rule  In 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  These  princi- 
ples .  .  .  guide  otir  policy  today  toward 
Rhodesia";  and 

Whereas  the  Security  CJouncll  of  the 
United  Nations  on  December  16,  1966,  hav- 
ing voted  without  dissent  to  apply  economic 
sanctions  against  the  present  minority  re- 
gime In  Rhodesia;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  supported  this 
action  in  the  Sectirity  Council  and  the  Presi- 
dent promulgated  Executive  Order  No.  11322 
to  Initiate  United  States  participation  In  the 
United  Nations  sanctions;  and 

Whereas  the  success  of  the  sanctions  pro- 
gram would  greatly  enhance  the  future 
effectiveness  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives — 

That  It  affirms  its  support  for  continuing 
United  States  participation  in  the  program 
of  sanctions  voted  by  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations; 

That  it  affirms  Its  support  for  the  principle 
of  majority  rule  before  independence  for  the 
people  of  Rhodesia. 


STATEMENT  OP  NEED  FOR  BILIN- 
GUAL EDUCATION  BILL  AS 
SUBMITTED  TO  THE  GENERAL 
SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    EDUCATION 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Holifield]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  Congressman  Co- 
HBLAN  in  introducing  H.R.  11490.  This 
bin  provides  assistance  to  local  schools 
to  plan  and  develop  a  system  of  bilingual 
educational  training.  To  meet  the  special 
educational  needs  of  children  from  non- 
English-speaking  backgrounds,  this  bill 
will  assure  that  funds  will  go  to  the  areas 
of   greatest  need.   In  particular,  these 
fimds  will   go   to   children   from  non- 
English-speaking  backgrounds  who  are 
from  low-income  families. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  legislation 
should  be  to  give  these  imrecognized  mi- 
norities, the  largest  of  which  are  the 
Mexican  Americans,  a  chance  to  develop 
the  basic  educational  skills  necessary  to 
move  forward  to  greater  educational 
achievements  and  to  make  a  greater  con- 
tribution to  American  society.  By  the 
teaching  of  these  fundamental  lessons  in 
both  English  and  Spanish,  it  is  my  hope 
that  we  win  provide  a  new  bridge  of  edu- 
cational and  economic  opportunity  for 
this  largely  neglected  group  within  our 
population. 

In  a  recent  report  it  was  shown  thai 
children  of  Mexican-American  back- 
ground start  school  with  an  inadequate 
grasp  of  the  English  language  and  sUp 
Into  a  vicious  circle  of  intellectual  stag- 
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nation.  Falling  behind  their  classmates 
in  the  first  grade,  they  never  really  c^itch 
UD.  In  each  successive  year  of  schooling, 
these  children  are  subjected  to  the  same 
low  rate  of  achievement.  The  cause  of 
this  unequal  progress  Is  due  primarily  to 
an  inability  to  understand  their  daily 
lessons  which  are  taught  in  English. 
Compared  to  the  median  educational 
grade  of  Negroes  14  years  and  over  In 
California  of  10.5,  the  Mexican  American 
child  In  California  reaches  a  median 
grade  level  of  9  0.  These  figures  should 
also  be  compared  with  a  median  grade 
level  attainment  of  11  9  years  for  the 
general  population  of  California.  Al- 
though many  common  elements  in  the 
history  and  cultural  heritage  of  the 
English  and  Spanish  speaking  peoples  of 
the  Southwest  United  States  should  tend 
to  bind  them  together,  the  differences  in 
language,  some  aspects  of  tradition,  and 
opportunity  tend  to  propel  them  apart 
Indeed,  there  has  been  much  tragic  and 
unjustified  discrimination  to  which  Mex- 
ican Americans  have  been  exposed. 

The  2  million  Mexican  Americans  liv- 
ing in  California  are  not  really  able  to 
enjoy  the  fullest  and  richest  life  within 
their  capabilities  as  American  citizens. 
We  know  that  a  combination  of  educa- 
tional, economic,  and  cultural  factors  in- 
fluence one's  standard  of  living  The 
exact  relationship  of  these  factors  to 
one's  ability  to  achieve  is  still  not  fully 
known.  I  feel,  however,  that  by  attack- 
ing the  linguistic  barrier  In  primary  and 
secondary  schooling,  the  potential  for 
higher  educational  achievements  will  be 
improved  for  Mexican  Americans  and 
other  non-English-speaking  persons. 

In  supporting  a  bilingual  system  of 
education  we  have  a  chance  to  unify  edu- 
cational experience  while  preserving 
and  generating  a  rich  cultural  and  lin- 
guistic pluralism.  Revising  currlculimis 
and  textbooks,  as  well  as  attracting  and 
retaining  teachers  who  can  serve  as  the 
vital  link  of  bilingual  Instruction,  will  be 
a  signtficsuit  step  In  strengthening  the 
aspirations  to  finish  high  school  and  go 
on  to  college.  Yet  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  this  bilingual  educational  program 
must  not  foster  Isolation  nor  separatism 
of  language  or  cultural  experience.  I  see 
bilingual  education  as  a  positive  means 
to  educate  all  Americans,  of  whatever 
national  extraction,  to  a  further  partici- 
pation in  the  abundant  opportunities  of 
their  society.  To  fully  realize  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  this  legislation,  we  must  in- 
sist on  using  the  secondary  language  as  a 
means  to  Implement  and  facilitate  the 
learning  of  English  as  our  principal  na- 
tional tongue. 

We  have  a  great  opportunity  to  gain 
much  from  the  rich  and  pluralistic  na- 
ture of  our  national  composition  By  re- 
moving unnecessary  language  barriers 
that  still  divide  communities  and  Impede 
growth  and  understanding  we  will  be 
able  to  offer  every  child  greater  educa- 
tlonsd  opportunities  and  a  greater  share 
of  participation  in  American  society. 


A  STATEMENT  IN  SUPPORT  OF  FED- 
ERAL ANTIRIOT  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 


Florida   IMr.  Pepper]   may  extend  his 

remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  trom 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
urgent  that  this  House  pass  H.R.  421, 
last  week,  the  Federal  antiriot  bill  which 
provides  criminal  penalties  for  traveling 
in  interstate  commerce  with  Intent  to 
incite  to  not. 

As  I  stated  to  this  body  then  that  I 
had  Introduced  similar  legislation  both 
in  the  last  session  and  in  tiie  present  ses- 
sion. I  gave  my  earnest  support  to  the 
bill  introduced  by  my  colleague  In  the 
Florida  delegation  [Mr.  Cramer  I. 

Opponents  of  this  legislation  pointed 
out  that  Federal  intervention  is  unneces- 
sary, because  riots  are  local  in  ciiaracter 
and  because  the  States  have  adequate 
legislative  authority  to  punish  those  re- 
.sponsible  for  violence  in  our  cities. 

This  argument  failed  to  take  Into  ac- 
count what  for  the  Federal  Government 
must  be  the  most  decisive  factors.  The 
first  of  these  factors  Is  that  riots  have 
erupted  In  cities  throughout  the  country. 
This  year  alone,  riots  have  hit  28  or  more 
citie.s.  including  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco,  Cincinnati  and  Dayton.  Bos- 
ton and  Philadelphia.  Newark  and  De- 
troit. Tampa  and  Clearwater.  Fla  The 
.second  of  these  factors  is  that  rioters 
have  used  the  same  weapons  and  tactics. 
In  city  after  city,  rioters  have  fired 
buildings  with  homemade  gasoline  bombs 
and  have  sniped  at  police  and  firemen 
with  small  arms  This  l.s  evidence  that 
the  same  people  are  training  rioters  In 
different  cities  The  third  of  these  factors 
is  that  certain  individuals  like  Stokely 
Carmichael  and  H.  Rap  Brown,  the  for- 
mer and  present  heads,  respectively,  of 
the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee,  appear  to  have  stimulated 
rioting  in  different  cities.  Moreover,  we 
know  that  there  are  organizations  like 
the  Revolutionary  Action  Movement, 
which  J  Edgar  Hoover  has  described  as 
an  "all-Negro,  Marxist^Iieninist,  Chinese 
Communist-oriented  organization  which 
advocates  guerrilla  warfare  to  obtain  Its 
goals,"  and  which  is  training  guerrilla 
fighters  In  a  number  of  cities  In  the 
North.  And  we  know  that  Carmichael 
and  Max  Stanford,  head  of  RAM.  have 
been  "in  frequent  contact."  to  use  Mr. 
Hoover's  words. 

These  facts  have  been  known  to  us  all. 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  these  facts  suffice  to 
render  Federal  legislation  necessary  to 
suppress  what  appears  to  be  an  Interstate 
con.spiracy  again.st  public  order 

But  the  situation  Is  more  critical  and 
dangerous  than  even  these  facts  indi- 
cate 

The  essential  purpose  of  our  civil 
rights  legislation  in  conjunction  with 
such  programs  as  manpower  develop- 
ment and  training  and  the  economic 
opportunity  program  is  to  enable  dis- 
advantaged minorities  to  have  oppor- 
tunities equal  to  those  of  other  Ameri- 
cans to  earn  community  respect  and 
recogiiition  through  productive  effort 

Despite  their  accomplishments,  these 
laws  and  programs  have  failed  to  en- 
courage  thousands   upon   thousands   of 


young  Negroes  immured  In  our  central 
cities  who  feel  deeply  alienated  and  hos- 
tile toward  American  society. 

Such  groups  as  the  NAACP  and  the 
National  Urban  League  have  done  their 
best  to  lead  young  Negroes  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  new  opportunities  and  there- 
by to  participate  in  the  work  and  life 
of  our  national  community. 

But  there  are  other  leaders  who  today 
persuade  these  alienated  young  Negroes 
to  reject  the  goals  of  the  NAACP  and  the 
Urban  League.  These  leaders  incite  their 
listeners  to  unite  with  each  other  into 
urban  masses  on  the  basis  of  racial  iden- 
tification in  order  to  create  the  "black 
power"  which  they  can  exercise  to  make 
the  white  community  pay  attention  to 
them  and  be  responsive  to  them. 

These  leaders  exploit  the  sense  of  alien- 
ation among  their  listeners  by  offering 
them  the  sense  of  brotherhood  which 
comes  from  being  part  of  a  group  formed 
on  the  basis  of  racial  Identity.  And  these 
leaders  exploit  the  hostility  of  their  lis- 
teners by  offering  them  a  chance  to 
strike  at  the  white  community. 

Moreover,  the  manifest  appeal  of 
such  exhortation  serves  to  encourage 
these  spokesmen  for  black  power  The 
Inclination  of  thousands  of  aimless 
young  people  in  urban  ghettos  to  join 
the  mass  and  to  strike  a  blow  at  society 
Is  an  incentive  to  such  leaders  to  move 
in  and  create  a  followmg  for  themselves 
It  is  these  leaders.  Mr.  Speaker,  who 
are  swift  to  exploit  the  emotional  ten- 
sions of  urban  mobs — It  Is  these  leaders 
who  are  the  greatest  danger.  The  pend- 
ing legislation  is  not  aimed  at  the  multi- 
tudes of  rioters.  It  is  aimed  at  these 
leaders  whose  activities  are  undoubtedly 
Interstate  in  extent.  And  it  will  enable 
the  Federal  Government  to  track  them 
down  and  send  them  to  prison  not  only 
for  trying  to  shatter  the  good  order  of 
our  community  but  for  seeking  to  betray 
the  people  of  their  own  race. 

I  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  shall  also 
enact  H.R.  2516  this  year.  This  bill  pro- 
vides adequate  criminal  penalties  for 
seeking  by  force  or  the  threat  of  force 
to  prevent  another  from  exercising  any 
of  several  civil  rights  guaranteed  by  Fed- 
eral law  This  bill  should  be  a  compan- 
ion to  H.R.  421,  because  both  bills  are 
intended  to  protect  the  rights  of  Ameri- 
cans from  violence. 


Juhj  24,  1967 
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CONGRESSMAN  CLAUDE  PEPPER 
INTRODUCES  AN  AMENDMENT  TO 
THE  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 
ACT  EARMARKING  FUNDS  TO  BE 
■  USED  FOR  PROGRAMS  TO  ASSIST 
THE  ELDERLY  POOR 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  primary 
emphasis  of  programs  authorized  by  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  to 
a.ssist  young  people  In  gaining  the  edu- 
cation and  training  to  enable  them  to 


break  out  of  the  cycle  of  poverty  and  be- 
come self-supporting  adults.  The  Job 
Corps,  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
Project  Headstart,  Upward  Bound — all 
of  these  focus  on  the  children  and  youth. 
Certainly,  this  is  a  group  which  can,  and 
must,  be  reached  in  the  war  against 
poverty.  So  also  must  we  have  programs 
like  the  work  experience  program  under 
title  V  and  the  rural  loan  program,  pro- 
grams geared  to  the  family,  to  help  the 
wage  earner  in  that  family  become  bet- 
ter prepared  to  support  his  wife  and 
children. 

Although  I  would  not  suggest  that 
these  programs  assisting  young  persons 
and  family  heads  are  not  of  the  prime 
importance,  I  think  they  tend  to  ignore  a 
sizable  group  of  poor  persons  in  our 
country — those  over  the  age  of  65.  These 
are  often  persons  who  have  worked  hard 
all  of  their  lives,  but  due  to  low  wages, 
illness,  or  other  unfortunate  circum- 
stances have  not  been  able  to  save  enough 
to  enjoy  comfortable  years  of  retire- 
ment. A  large  proportion,  estimated  at  31 
percent,  of  the  aged  in  this  country  are 
below  the  poverty  level.  This  means  that 
5  4  million  persons  aged  65  and  over  do 
not  have  enough  income  to  escape  from 
being  poor. 

Many  of  these  persons  would  prefer  to 
continue  in  the  work  force,  but  have  had 
to  retire  and  thereby  give  up  a  chance 
for  self-sufficiency.  Although  the  same 
case  cannot  be  made  for  programs  for 
the  aged  as  can  for  those  for  yoimger 
persons,  I  think  we  have  ignored  their 
plight  for  too  long.  I  am  today  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  which  would  earmark  a  total 
of  $150  million  to  be  used  for  programs 
to  assist  senior  citizeno  who  are  poor. 

The  outstanding  success  of  the  foster 
grandparent  program,  the  major  pro- 
gram to  date  which  provides  employ- 
ment for  the  aged  poor,  demonstrates 
what  can  be  done  with  programs  of  this 
nature.  As  of  March  of  1966,  21  foster 
grandparent  projects  had  been  funded. 
This  number  has  increased  to  a  current 
level  of  49  projects.  Persons  employed  by 
this  program  usually  work  20  hours  a 
week  providing  personal  care,  love,  and 
companionship  to  children  living  in  in- 
stitutions and  to  mentally  retarded  and 
emotionally  disturbed  children.  I  would 
hope  that  this  program  will  continue  to 
expand  as  long  as  there  are  children  not 
being  served  and  elderly  persons  who 
would  gladly  devote  their  time  and  en- 
ergy to  this  worthwhile  project. 

The  foster  grandparents  program, 
along  with  the  home  health  aide  pilot 
training  program  and  Operation  Green 
Thumb,  are  the  primary  programs  which 
serve  the  aged  poor.  It  seems  to  me  there 
are  other  types  of  programs  which  could 
be  designed  to  give  senior  citizens  a 
change  for  part-time  work,  a  chance  to 
earn  much-needed  income,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  perform  a  necessary  task 
to  help  others  who  are  in  need. 

The  earmarking  of  funds  will  fqpus 
the  attention  of  those  administering  the 
community  action  programs  and  the 
work  and  training  programs  and  the 
needs  of  the  aged  poor.  As  more  pro- 
grams are  conceived  and  implemented, 
we  can  anticipate  a  decrease  In  the  nimi- 


ber  of  older  Americans  who  must  spend 
the  last  years  of  their  life  in  poverty. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY  ACT  REQUIRING 
MAXIMUM  USE  OF  SENIOR  CITI- 
ZENS IN  PROGRAMS  AUTHORIZEP 
BY  THE  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 
ACT 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tmanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
almost  3  years  since  the  Congress  en- 
acted a  piece  of  legislation  which  has 
resulted  in  significant  steps  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  elimination  of  poverty  in 
this  country.  I  have  supported  this  leg- 
islation and  all  of  the  activities  which 
have  been  made  possible  by  it.  I  think 
that  most  of  the  programs  deserve  praise 
and  continued  support. 

But  there  is  one  area  in  which  I  do 
not  think  sufiBclent  progress  has  been 
made.  Tills  is  in  the  utilization  of  our 
senior  citizens  in  the  many  programs 
authorized  by  tfte  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  Therefore,  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation which  would  amend  this  act  to 
require  maximum  use  of  senior  citizens 
wherever  possible.  Section  610,  which 
was  added  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  In  1965,  specifies  that  it  Is  the  in- 
tention of  Congress  that  whenever  feasi- 
ble the  special  problems  of  the  elderly 
poor  should  be  considered  in  the  devel- 
opment, conduct,  and  administration  of 
programs  under  this  act.  I  find  no  fault 
with  this  section,  but  I  do  have  doubts 
as  to  whether  It  ha*-  been  implemented 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

I  am  sure  that  in  many  cities,  counties, 
towns,  and  villages  there  are  many  per- 
sons who  fall  within  the  age  range  of 
our  so-called  senior  citizens  who  are 
vitally  interested  in  the  war  on  poverty. 
Not  only  are  they  interested,  many  of 
them  have  had  special  experience  which 
could  be  effectively  utilized  in  the  many 
programis  in  effect.  Many  of  them  have 
worked  as  teachers,  social  workers, 
businessmen,  and  lawyers,  thereby  pos- 
sessing skills  which  are  in  great  demand 
in  such  programs  as  Headstart,  commu- 
nity action,  neighborhood  legal  services, 
and  adult  education  and  training. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  would 
amend  section  610  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  to  require  the  maximum 
use  of  senior  citizens  in  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  act.  I  do  not  feel  it  is 
justifiable  to  place  a  ratio  or  a  percent- 
age into  the  legislation,  saying  com- 
munity action  agencies  must  hire  a  cer- 
tain number  of  older  persons.  But  I  think 
that  some  specific  requirements  would 
encourage  the  community  action  agen- 
cies and  others  administering  antlpoverty 
programs  to  become  aware  of  the  re- 
sources which  senior  citizens  may  con- 
tribute. I  would  suggest  that  when  the 
current  contracts  come  up  for  renewal 
and  examination,  the  OfiQce  of  Economic 


Opportunity  require  that  the  agency 
show  that  it  has  made  an  effort  to  hire 
qualified  senior  citizens  in  cases  where 
they  are  interested  in  helping  in  the  war 
against  poverty.  It  may  be  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  there  are  relatively 
few  of  these  men  and  women  who  would 
wish  to  be  employed  in  this  way.  But  I 
do  know  that  in  other  places,  such  as  my 
home  district  in  Dade  County,  there  are 
hundreds  of  persons  who  are  talented, 
trained,  and  experienced,  and  who  would 
be  willing  and  able  to  work  for  com- 
munity action  programs,  for  Headstart, 
for  the  adult  work  training  programs, 
and  for  other  efforts  of  this  kind. 

We  do  not  have  te  look  far  to  find  an 
excellent  example  of  how  effective  older 
persons  can  be.  As  we  all  know,  many  of 
those  who  have  volunteered  to  serve  in 
the  VISTA  program  are  retired  persons. 
These  oldsters  have  shown  that  they  can 
keep  up  with  their  younger  counterparts 
and  can  contribute  to  the  efforts  of 
VISTA  in  such  assignments  as  organizing 
day  schools,  directing  neighborhood  im- 
provement, teaching  homemaking  and 
family  living  skills,  tutoring,  and  youth 
counseling.  • 

By  fully  utilizing  this  segment  of  our 
population  we  will  make  the  war  on 
poverty  even  more  successful,  first  by 
securing  the  services  of  skilled  employees, 
and  second  by  involving  still  another 
group  in  the  total  community  effort  to 
eliminate  poverty. 


CONGRESSMAN  PEPPER'S  AMEND- 
MENT TO  THE  ECONOMIC  OPPOR- 
TUNITY ACT  TO  ENCOURAGE  THE 
USE  OF  SENIOR  CITIZENS  AS 
VOLUNTEERS  IN  ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE AND  ADVISORY  CAPACITIES 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  IMr.  Pepper]  may  extend  his 
remarKS  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  many 
new  programs  brought  into  being  by  the 
enactment  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  in  1964  have  called  on  many  Ameri- 
cans for  commitment  of  energy  and  re- 
sources In  fighting  the  war  on  poverty. 
We  have  seen  the  application  of  many 
creative  talents  to  this  program  and  can 
look  forward  to  a  decline  in  the  number 
of  poor  Americans. 

This  war  is  being  fought  by  social 
workers,  teachers,  doctors,  lawyers,  and 
the  poor  themselves.  But  the  contribution 
made  by  volimteers  cannot  be  over- 
looked. A  recent  publication  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  states: 

This  Is  a  war  of  the  volunteer-citizen — not 
the  Federal  agent  .  .  .  Volunteer  assistance, 
such  as  the  poverty  program  has  benefited 
from,  helps  to  keep  down  administrative 
costs. 

One  group  of  citizens  whose  potential 
contribution  as  volunteers  in  the  anti- 
poverty  program  has  been  overlooked  are 
the  senior  citizens.  In  order  to  correct 
this  situation.  I  am  today  introducing  an 
amendment    to    the    Economic    OppoT- 
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tunlty  Act  to  encourage  the  use  of  Senior 
citizens  as  volunteers  particularly  In  ad- 
DOinlstratlve  and  advisory  capacities. 

I  thinti  that  the  senior  citizens  in  this 
country  have  a  unique  role  to  play  in  a 
volunteer  capacity.  Many  of  them  are 
looldng  for  activities  of  a  worthwhile  na- 
ture with  which  to  occupy  themselves. 
Many  of  our  older  Americans  were  pro- 
fessionals during  their  working  years  in 
a  field  directly  related  to  the  antipoverty 
programs.  It  seems  to  me  that  senior 
citizens  might  be  particularly  useful  in 
some  type  of  administrative  or  advisory 
function  with  community  action  pro- 
grams, Headstart.  legal  services.  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps,  or  one  of  the  other 
programs. 

There  is  an  added  benefit  which  will 
accrue  from  the  increased  use  of  senior 
citizens  as  volunteers.  This  Is  in  the 
lowering  of  the  costs  of  administering 
the  programs.  In  a  program  such  as  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  which  is  spe- 
ciflcmlly  designed  to  eliminate  poverty. 
we  are  especially  conscious  of  the  sums 
which  are  allocated  to  administer  the 
programs.  The  ideal  Is  to  use  as  much  of 
the  budget  as  possible  for  direct  assist- 
ance to  the  poor  themselves,  and  not 
siphon  off  large  amounts  for  overhead. 
The  use  of  volunteer  help  at  the  admin- 
istrative level  can  prove  to  be  of  great 
value  by  securing  talented  persons  with 
a  commitment  to  the  program,  who  are 
willing  to  contribute  their  time  and  en- 
ergy without  compensation. 

This  should  not  be  a  mandatory  prac- 
tice. Rather.  I  conceive  of  It  as  a  guide- 
line to  those  directing  antipoverty  pro- 
grams, to  suggest  one  more  way  of  im- 
proving the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 
Just  as  we  would  hope  that  the  services 
of  such  persons  as  businessmen,  rellgloiis 
leaders,  and  civic  leaders  could  be  do- 
nated to  the  efforts  to  flght  poverty,  so 
also  should  the  talents  of  the  older  people 
in  the  conununity  be  applied  to  this 
worthy  cause. 


VIETNAM  EI^CTION 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Wolff]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
bers are  aware  of  the  importance  of  free 
elections  in  South  Vietnam  to  the 
achievement  of  a  viable  and  stable  gov- 
ernment in  that  beleagured  country. 

Thus  I  have  Introduced  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  382  to  send  a  team  of 
nine  congressional  observers  to  Vietnam 
at  the  time  of  the  September  elections 
as  one  means  of  insuring  that  the  people 
of  Vietnam  can  vote  freely  for  a  Presi- 
dent and  a  Senate. 

The  concern  that  prompted  me  to  in- 
troduce my  legislation  Is  partially  from 
the  threats  to  the  people  of  Vietnam 
from  the  Vletcong. 

As  I  have  said  previously.  I  am  also 
concerned  lest  the  military  ticket  of 
Nguyen  Van  Thleu  and  Nguyen  Cao  Ky 


subvert  the  freedom  of  the  election  to  as- 
sure their  own  victory.  An  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  la.st  week  added  to  my 
concern  that  freedom  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  reign  m  South  Vietnam. 

The  concluding  paragraph  m  an  ar- 
ticle about  the  Constituent  Assembly's 
acceptance  and  rejection  of  certain  can- 
didates for  the  presidency  reports 
ominou.sly  that,  'the  As.semblys  long  de- 
bate and  its  decisions  on  who  can  run 
illustrated  au-ain  that  few  political  de- 
velopments in  Vietnam  disappoint  or  sur- 
pri.se  the  government"  of  Thleu  and  B^. 
If  these  men  u.se  their  military  power  to 
guarantee  their  election,  the  voting  in 
Vietnam  will  he  a  sham 

To  further  alert  the  Members  to  the 
possible  encroachment.s  on  the  voting  in 
Vietnam,  I  wish  to  Include  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  the  article  from  the 
Washington  Post: 

Assembly    Accepts    Ky-THiru   Ticket.    B.\rs 

"Big"  Minh's  Presidenti.'^l  Bid 

(By  Lee  Lescizol 

Saigon,  July  18. — After  a  day  of  artlflclal 
drama  created  more  by  pique  than  political 
conviction,  South  Vietnam's  Con.<!tltuent  .Vs- 
sembly  voted  overwhelmlntjly  early  today  to 
accept  the  pre.sldentlal  ticket  of  Chief  of 
s£ate  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  luid  Premier  Nguyen 
Cao  Ky  after  rejecting  the  bid  of  exiled  Gen 
Duong  Van  (Big)    Mlnh. 

In  addition  to  NUnh.  the  hero  of  the  1963 
revolt  against  the  Diem  regime,  "peace" 
candidate  .\u  Truong  Tlianh  and  five  others 
were  refused  places  on  the  ballot. 

The  day  was  one  of  surprises  It  ended 
as  most  observers  had  predicted  and.  more 
Important,  aa  the  military  government  had 
deelred. 

The  action  began  yesterday  when  It  was 
lealted  Uiat  the  Assembly  s  specUl  conmilt- 
tee  considering  the  qualifications  of  the  18 
aspirants  for  the  presidency  had  voted  to  dis- 
qualify Thleu  and  Ky 

However,  the  committee  reconsidered  and 
decided  in  a  second  vote  that  It  would  neither 
recommend  that  the  full  Assembly  reject  or 
accept  the  military  ticket. 

When  word  of  these  votes  got  out,  the 
Thleu-Ky  government  countered  by  putting 
the  police  on  special  alert  and  orderlnc:  one 
"special  reserve  '  battalion  Into  readiness". 
At  the  same  time   the  ruling  generals  met 

The  alert  and  the  meeting  of  the  generals 
were  enough  to  start  discussion  in  Saigon  s 
cafes  In  terms  of  another  crisis.  The  actions 
also  carried  the  generals'  message  home  to 
anyone  who  might  have  doubted  the  mlU- 
t.'U'ys  resolve 

Information  Minister  Gen  Nguyen  Bao  Trl 
put  It  succinctly,  according  to  Informed 
sources  "If  the  .\ssembly  does  not  accept  the 
candidacy  of  Thleu  and  Ky.  the  government 
win  dissolve  the  Assembly."  Trl  was  reported 
to  have  said. 

FAfLtD    TO   APPEAR 

The  committee's  rejection  of  Thleu  and 
Ky  was  explained  by  well  Informed  sources 
as  largely  a  result  of  the  way  the  two  treated 
the  group.  While  other  candidates  came  In 
person  to  be  Interviewed,  the  military  ticket 
sent  Its  representative.  Ngtiyen  Van  Loc. 
chairman  of  the  Pe<iple'8  Armed  Fores  Coun- 
cil, who  wits  slated  to  run  as  Ky's  vice  presi- 
dential running  mate  before  the  two  generals 
formed  a  slni;le  ticket 

The  committee  sent  Loc  back  to  get  official 
documents  showing  he  represented  the 
Thleu-Ky  ticket,  but  he  did  not  bother  to 
return.  The  committee  was  miffed. 

In  the  .\s8embly  debate  on  Thleu's  and  Ky's 
eligibility  today,  the  only  objection  was  that 
they  had  not  reslf^ned  their  goverment  posts. 
Supporters  of  the  two  argued  that  the  As- 
sembly debate  on  the  constitution  last  spring 


had  made  it  clear  that  the  generals  did  not 
have  to  resign,  as  lower-ranking  government 
ofBclals  are  required  to  do  if  they  become 
candidates. 

Speakers  representing  the  southern  bloc 
and  the  Dal  Viet  Party  opposed  Thleu  and  Ky, 
but  the  Generals  were  accepted  as  eligible  by 
56  of  the  70  deputies  present  for  the  vote. 

"Big"  Minh's  candidacy  was  opposed  by 
54  of  the  deputies.  The  debate  centered  not 
on  the  popular,  exiled  former  premier,  but 
on  Tran  Ngoc  Lleng,  his  running  mate. 

Lleng  was  a  French  citizen  from  1950  to 
1955  and  the  constitution  stipulates  that 
candidates  for  the  prcf^idency  and  vire  presi- 
dency muEt  be  Vietnamese  citizens  from 
birth.  T'he  debate  was  short  and  uncompli- 
cated. The  wonder  was  that  someone  In  the 
Mlnh  camp  had  not  read  the  constitution 
more  carefully, 

Thxeu  and  Ky  had  made  if  dear  that  they 
would  not  allow  Minh  to  return  to  Vietnam 
from  Bangkok  whether  the  A3semblp  ac- 
cepted  his  candidacy  or  not. 

THANH    DISQfAI.IFIED 

Au  Truong  Thanh's  elimination  Oi  a  candi- 
date  IS  also  ctrtam  to  please  the  military  gov- 
rrnment.  His  peace  slogans  are  anathema  to 
Thleu  and  Ky,  and  the  generals  have  made 
no  secret  of  tneir  belief  that  'le  is  a  neutialut 
or  Communist  sympathizer  who  seeks  to 
sabotage  the  war  effort. 

Thanh  was  disqualified  on  those  grounds 
after  several  deputies  attacked  him  as  a 
danger  to  the  state.  Thanh  was  Minister  of 
Finance  and  Economy  under  the  Thleu-Ky 
government  until  last  October.  American  of- 
ficials who  worked  with  him  say  he  was  an 
able  minister.  American  Intelligence  officials 
say  they  have  no  evidence  he  Is  pro-Commu- 
nist. 

LOAN  SHOWS  rp 

Gen.  Nguyen  Ngoc  Loan,  Chle^of  the  Na- 
tional Police,  arrived  last  night  In  time  to 
hear  the  preliminary  debate  on  "Big"  Minh's 
candidacy.  He  left  before  Mmh  was  dis- 
qualified, after  talking  to  two  of  the  deputies, 
but  returned  to  hear  the  debate  on  Thleu 
and  Ky.  Loan  then  stayed  until  their  can- 
didacy, last  on  the  agenda,  had  been  ap- 
proved. 

The  elimination  of  Minh  and  Thanli  leaves 
Tran  van  Huong  the  strongest  civilian  candi- 
date, in  the  opinion  of  most  observers  It  1» 
likely  that  many  supporters  of  Mlnh  and 
Thanh,  will  work  for  Huong's  election. 

The  odds  on  a  civilian  victory  Sept.  3  are 
long,  however.  With  the  military  behind  them 
and  the  fruits  of  two  years  m  power,  Thieu 
and  Ky  seem  assured  of  election. 

The  Assembly's  long  debate  and  U.f  de- 
cisions on  who  can  run  illustrated  again  that 
few  political  developments  in  Vietnam  dis- 
appoint or  surprise  the  government. 
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RESOLUTION  ON  RHODESI.A 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Frase^]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  joined  nearly  60  of  my  colleagues 
in  both  parties  in  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion that  affirms  our  support,  first,  for 
continuing  US.  participation  in  UN. 
economic  sanctions  against  the  Ian 
Smith  regime  In  Rhodesia,  and  second, 
for  majority  rule  before  independence 
for  the  people  of  Rhodesia. 

I  am  pleased  that  so  many  Members 
have  cosponsored  this  bipartisan  reso- 


lution backing  a  firm  policy  against  the 
"legal  minority  regime  of  Rhodesia. 
President  Johnson  has  soldily  supported 
"rsanctlons  imposed  by  the  Security 
Council  last  December,  and  I  hope  ne 
will  continue  to  do  so,  . 

Of  particular  importance  is  the  prmci- 
nle  of  majority  rule  before  independence. 
By  introducing  this  resolution  we  are 
strongly  endorsing  that  principle. 

But  the  present  sanctions  program 
may  not  be  sufficient  to  bring  about  ma- 
lority  rule.  Above  all,  what  is  required 
is  resoluteness  on  the  part  of  the  world 
to  join  Britain  in  assuring  that  the  sma 
minority  now  governing  Rhodesia  w^ 
not  become  permanently  established  The 
right  of  the  majority  to  gain  the  fran- 
chise must  be  protected. 

BILL  TO  PREVENT  MIDAIR 
COLLISIONS 


Mr  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  FascellI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Texas?  '  I 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday's  airline  crash  which  claimed 
the  lives  of  82  persons,  including  the 
newly-designated  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
is  a  sorrowful  reminder  to  all  of  us  of  the 
persistent  problem  of  midair  collisions. 

With  the  amount  of  air  traffic  stead- 
ily increasing  day  in  and  day  out  the 
danger  of  midair  collision  and  the  threat 
to  the  lives  of  airline  P^o^s  and  passen- 
gers is  likewise  mounting.  In  1963- only 
4  years  ago.  there  were  a  total  of  14  mid- 
air collisions,  none  Evolving  commercial 
air  carriers.  Thus  far  in  1967  there  have 
already  been  14  midair  colUslons,  three 
of  them,  including  last  Wednesday  s  in- 
volving commercial  air  cairiers.  Last 
year  there  were  a  total  of  25  collisions 
and  the  unfortunate  indications  are  that 
this  figure  wUl  be  equaled  or  exceeded 
again  this  year.  These  statistics  make  it 
clear  that  something  must  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing 
legislation  which  I  am  convinced  will  do 
something  to  reduce  the  hazard  of  mid- 
air collision  and  hopefully  to  eradicate 
this  problem.  The  bill  which  I  ani  iiitro- 
ducing  amends  section  312  C  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  direct  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administrator  to  de- 
velop and  make  available  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible a  proximity  wamhig  device  for  use 
on  all  U.S.  civil  aircraft.  Although  under 
this  section  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
the  Administrator  already  has  authority 
to  carry  out  this  kind  of  research,  this 
bill  enunciates  congressional'^  directive  to 
immediately  carry  out  specifik  objectives. 
The  bill  directs  that  the  Administrator 
design  a  device  which  would  give  air- 
craft  pilots    adequate   warning   of   the 
proximity  of  any  other  aircraft  as  well 
as  its  location  and  direction  of  flight  so 
as  to  enable  the  pilot  to  avoid  an  In- 
flight collision.  .  ^, 

Over  the  years  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  has  done  an  outstanding  lob  m 
furthering  air  safety  and  has  conducted 


some  research  along  the  lines  I  am  pro 
posing  today,  but  preliminary  studies 
ended  on  findings  of  prohibitive  costs 
The  evidence  clearly  shows,  however,  that 
the  time  has  come  for  us  to  renew  and 
redouble  our  eCforts  in  this  regard  and 
embark  on  a  crash  program  to  prevent 

midair  collisions.  „.  .      • ^ 

The  problem  of  aircraft  colUslon  is  not 
unique  to  large  commercial  planes  or 
small  private  aircraft.  It  is  a  problem  and 
a  threat  to  aU  people  who  fly. 

Present  Information  indicates  that 
such  a  device  can  be  produced  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $30,000  or  $40,000,  but  ar«r 
useful  device  must  be  within  the  financial 
reach  of  aU,  not  just  some  aircraft  own- 
ers and  operators.  Of  the  approximately 
107,000  civilian  aircraft  registered  in  the 
United  States,  only  a  little  over  2^00 
are  certificated  commercial  aircraft  The 
remainder  are.  for  the  most  part,  Private 
planes  used  both  for  pleasure  and  for 
business.  The  pUots  of  these  small  pri- 
vate aircraft  are  clearly  entitled  to  the 
fullest  measure  of  air  safety  along  with 
both  the  commercial  airline  pUot  and 
passengers.  My  bill,  therefore,  specifically 
directs  that  the  proximity  warmng  de- 
vice to  be  developed  must  be  designed  so 
that  it  can  be  manufactured  and  sold  at 
a  cost  sufficiently  reasonable  to  be  re- 
quired equipment  on  aU  civil  aircraft 
without  imposing  an  unreasonable  eco- 
nomic burden  on  aircraft  owners  and  op- 
erators, commercial  or  private. 

Because  of  the  miUtary's  present  strict 
flight  control  procedures  and  closely  con- 
trolled methods  of  operation,  my  bill  does 
not  specifically  apply  to  mlUtary  aircraft. 
Several  recent  collisions  of  large  bomb- 
ers In  Southeast  Asia  demonstrate,  how- 
ever that  this  device  would  probably  also 
be  of  extreme  benefit  to  the  military. 

Increased  air  safety  need  not  wait  any 
longer  With  specific  congressional  direc- 
l?vl  and  suppSrt  for  a  larger  allocation 
of  resources  and  a  renewed  effort,  I  am 
convinced  that  American  technology  can 
substantially  reduce,  if  not  totally  re- 
move the  threat  of  aircraft  collision. 


structed  in  such  a  vay  as  to  make  it  Im- 
possible or  extremely  difficult  for  those 
who  are  disabled  to  enter  or  utiUze  with 
ease  These  architectural  barriers  affect 
a  large  percentage  of  the  population. 
Across  the  Nation  it  is  estimated  that 
from  15  to  20  percent  of  our  population 
is  directly  affected  by  architectural  bar- 
riers and  the  lack  of  safety  features.  Not 
only  are  those  in  wheelchairs  affected, 
but  so  also  are  those  with  leg  braces, 
artificial  limbs,  and  heart  conditions,  as 
well  as  the  millions  of  Americans  over  65 
years  of  age,  many  of  whom  have  reduced 
mobility  and  limited  physical  strength 
and  capacity.  '' 

Those  of  us  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  full  use  of  our  bodies  may  not 
fully  realize  the  difficulties  facing  the 
handicapped. 

A  recent  report  from  the  National 
Society  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults 
dramatically  describes  the  problems  with 
these  words 


LEGISLATION  TO  J^STOE  TILAT 
PUBLIC  BUILDINaS  ARE  ACCES- 
IroiS  TO  THE  PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 

Mr  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous'consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pascell]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Texas?  ^,    ^, 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  of  the  many  benefits  available  to 
those  Americans  who  are  physically 
handicapped.  Through  such  programs  as 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  the  activi- 
ties of  the  President's  Committee  on  the 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped,  we  are 
beginning  to  see  a  time  when  those  who 
suffer  from  handicaps  can  look  forward 
to  a  full  and  producUve  Me. 

However,  there  is  one  area  of  great 
Importance  to  the  handicapped  which 
hasbeen  greatly  neglected.  Par  too  many 
of  the  buildings  In  this  country  are  con- 


rPlut  yourself  In  a  wheelchair  for  a  mo- 
ment Life  Is  quite  different  from  this  new 
vantage  point.  You  are  a  little  over  four  feet 
tall  Your  office  building  has  doors  that  are 
too  heavy  to  open  »y  yourself.  Or  perhaps 
the  door  Is  too  narreJw.  Only,  an  Inch,  but  a 
wheelchair  cannot  go  through.  The  Impres- 
slve  flight  of  steps  In  front  of  a  church 
might  as  well  be  a  mountainside.  You  cant 
enter  the  library,  the  movie  tl?eatre  or  the 
courthouse  either.  Those  steps  again.  The  de- 
partment store  has  a  revolving  door.  The  side 
doors  are  locked  unless  you  call  ahead  for 
someone  to  unlock  them  for  you. 

It's  a  helpless  feeling.  And  humiliating  to 
be  BO  dependent.  You're  the  same  person  you 
were  before.  But  your  ease  of  mobility  nas 
been  taken  away.  And  with  it,  your  oppor- 
tunity to  be  self-reliant. 

The  existence  of  architectural  barriers 
Is  not  the  result  of  deliberate  caUous- 
ness  toward  the  handicapped.  It  is  more 
a  matter  of  a  lack  of  public  awareness  of 
this  as  a  major  problem.  Through  the 
efforts    of    many    public    and    private 
programs,   thousands  of  Persons  have 
been  been  educed  and  trained  to  be- 
come productive  tJtttowis.  But  many  of 
these  persons  are  afraid  to  venture  forth 
because  of  the  architectural  barriers  tiiey 
encounter.  No  matter  what  amount  of 
pubUc  and  private  funds  are  allocated  for 
rehabiUtatlon  services,  the  goal  of  re- 
storing an  individual  to  his  greatest  de- 
gree of  independence  will  be  thwarted 
untU  architectural  barriers  are  elimi- 
nated. ,         .    „x 
This  problem  has  received  much  at- 
tention In  recent  years,  by  both  pubUc 
agencies    and   voluntary   organizations. 
Almost  half  of  our  States  have  already 
pS  legislation  which  would  require 
that  buildings  be  so  constnicted  as  to 
eliminate  architectural  barners  to  the 
handicapped.   I   would   hope   that   this 
trend  will  continue  until  all  States  rec- 
ognize this  problem  and  begin  to  ellml- 
mite   It    State  and  local   action,   both 
public  and  private,  should  continue  to  be 
enSged  But  since  the  Federal  Gov- 
iSSf  is  directly  involved   "  fundi;| 
the  construction  of  '"any  buildings   we 
in  Coneress  have  a  responsibility  to  tase 
action  to  Tnsure  that  Federal  buildings 
and  Siose  financed  by  Federal    un(^  be 
readUy  accessible  to  the  physically  hand- 
icapped. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  tx)day  I  am  introducing 
legislation  which  would  require  that  all 
Federal  buildings  and  all  buildings  con- 
structed with  Federal  funds  be  "so  de- 
signed and  constructed  as  to  be  ac- 
cessible to  the  physically  handicapped." 
Federal  legislation  to  eliminate  archi- 
tectural barriers  is  long  overdue.  Enact- 
ment of  this  bill  will  confirm  Federal 
leadership  in  this  area  of  iiational  con- 
cern. It  may  also  act  to  increase  public 
awareness  of  this  problem  and  thereby 
encoiirage  the  passage  of  similar  legis- 
lation by  those  States  which  have  not  yet 
taken  action. 

It  gives  me  particular  pleasure  to  join 
in  sponsorship  of  this  measure  because 
the  originator  of  this  legislation  is  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  from  Florida. 
Congressman  Charles  Bennett.  His  un- 
paralleled devotion  to  the  duties  of  h's 
congressional  ofBce.  despite  his  own 
handicap,  is  an  inspiration  to  us  all.  His 
sponsorship  of  this  legislation  clearly 
shows  that  the  handicapped  of  America 
have  no  better  friend  in  Congress. 

I  am  also  proud  to  point  out  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  Congressman 
Bennett's  bill  has  received  the  enthu.si- 
^  astic  backing  of  the  Miami  Dade  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  passed  a 
resolution  favorin?  congressional  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  6589  The  chamber's  support 
for  this  measure  is  another  indication  of 
the  vital  and  progressive  role  the  cham- 
ber plays  in  the  life  not  only  of  Metro- 
politan Miami,  but  of  all  Florida 

With  concerted  acrion  at  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  level,  we  can  look  for- 
ward tD  continuing  progress  toward  a 
time  when  the  handicapped  will  have 
not  just  some,  but  the  full  range  of  op- 
portunities enjoyed  by  all  American 
citizens. 


DICKEY-LINCOLN  PROJECT 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  [Mr.  H.^THAWAYl  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
EMckey-Llncoln  School  hydroelectric 
project  on  the  St.  John  River  in  Maine 
has  been  authorized  by  Congress  and  Ini- 
tial planning  funds  have  been  appropri- 
ated. This  year,  we  are  witnessing  another 
attempt  by  the  opponents  of  this  badly 
needed  project  to  deny  the  budget  re- 
quest of  $1,676,000  for  final  engineer- 
ing and  design.  Dickey-Lincoln  School  is 
the  first  multipurpose  hydroelectric  proj- 
ect which  has  been  authorized  for  the 
northeast  region,  an  area  where  con- 
sumers of  electricity  are  burdened  by  the 
highest  electric  rates  in  the  Nation 

The  House  .Appropriations  Committee. 
In  the  89th  Congre.ss.  directed  its  staff 
to  extensively  study  the  economic  feasi- 
bility of  the  Dickey  project.  This  srtudy 
conclaslvely  showed  that  Dlckey-Llncoln 
was  fully  justified  and  feasible  under  the 
criteria  used  for  all  multipurpose  proj- 
ects as  set  out  in  Senate  Document  No. 
97.  The  report  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  states: 


The  extensive  investigation  conducted  by 
the  comnilttee  staff  h<is  confirmed  that  the 
project  Is  economlCiiUy  feasible,  with  a  bene- 
ht-to-cost  ratio  of  1  921  and  would  provide 
efficient  hydroelectric  power  at  reasonable 
rates  for  peaking  purposes  as  well  as  firm 

The  Dickey  project  has  received  closer 
.scrutiny  than  most  multipurpo.se  projects 
and  still  this  project,  which  would  be 
fully  repayable,  is  again  being  attacked 
as  unnecessary  and  a  wasteful  expendi- 
ture of  money. 

Only  last  week,  on  July  18.  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  issued  a  report  show- 
ing that  the  northeast  region  is  the  only 
area  in  the  United  States  which  iias  a 
deficit  of  reserve  electric  power  with 
which  to  meet  summer  loads.  This  short- 
age is  in  the  amount  of  620  megawatts. 
Bulk  power  supply  in  the  Northeast  is 
supplied  primarily  by  private  power  com- 
panies, who  are  leading  the  fight  to  deny 
funds  for  the  Dickey  project.  The.se  large 
private  utilities  have  failed  to  engage  in 
.sound  regional  planning  and  coordina- 
tion in  order  to  assure  consumers  in  the 
Northeast  of  an  abundant  supply  of  low- 
cost  power  Instead  they  have  concen- 
trated their  efiforts  in  attempts  to  destroy 
the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  project  which 
will  add  100  megawatts  of  firm  power  and 
650  megawatts  of  peaking  power  to  the 
region  at  prices  substantially  lower  tlian 
any  alternative  method  of  generation. 

The  disastrous  Northeast  blackout  of 
November  9,  1965,  was  a  direct  result  of 
the  failure  to  plan  for  meeting  the  power 
needs  of  this  area.  Again.  In  June  of  this 
year,  some  15  million  people  in  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Mary- 
land suffered  from  a  blackout,  and  this 
month  Cape  Cod.  In  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  in  darkness.  The  costs  of 
such  blackouts  are  enormous  b<ith  in 
human  and  economic  terms.  Estimates  of 
economic  lo.ss  during  the  1965  blackout 
ran  as  high  as  $100  million.  Human  costs 
are  not  susceptible  to  measurement.  Even 
more  important  was  the  question  of  the 
Nation's  defenses  when  an  entire  region 
was  left  without  power,  including  defense 
installations. 

Three  major  blackouts  in  less  than  2 
years  reflect  the  failure  of  the  major 
private  utilities  to  plan  a  high  capacity 
transmission  network  between  the  three 
afTecttd  regions  in  order  to  transfer  large 
blocks  of  power  in  case  an  emergency 
arises.  The  New  England  companies,  act- 
ing through  the  company-sponsored 
Electric  Coordinating  Council  of  New- 
England,  have  claimed  that  they  are  en- 
tailing in  the  type  of  long-range  plan- 
ning which  will  enable  them  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  area.  However,  the  .Appro- 
priations Committee  staff  study  said: 

.Although  representatlvi^s  of  the  Council 
advl.sed  that  they  have  planned  to  meet  the 
problems  of  supplying  the  power  needs  of 
New  England  on  a  central  coordinated  basl.s, 
thev  have  not  produced  any  document  .sup- 
porting this  central  planning  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  advertisement  that  appeared 
In  the  public  prese  in  January  1966  The 
advertisement  referred  to  the  "Big- 11  Power 
loop"  program  of  construction  by  electric 
companies  of  New  England  for  the  period  of 
1967  to  1972 

Mr.  Albert  A.  Cree.  presently  chairman 
of  the  Electric  Coordinating  Council  of 
New  England,  In  an  appearance  before 


the  Vermont  Public  Service  Board  on 
October  6.  1966,  was  asked: 

Is  that  full  page  ad  of  the  Big  EHeven  Power 
Uxip  the  only  document  that  exists  its  to  the 
study  of  the  one-system  basis  In  New 
England? 

His  answer: 

So  far  as  I  know  It  Is.  \ 

In  another  attempt  to  show  that  the 
private  companies  in  New  England  are 
engaging  in  planning,  Mr.  Cree  sub- 
mitted a  statement  to  the  Public  Works 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  on  May 
4  of  this  year  which  purported  to  show 
planning  for  the  period  of  1973  to  1990. 
On  May  10.  the  staff  of  the  subconmilttee 
reported  that  the  statement  submitted 
by  Mr.  Cree,  which  was  prepared  by 
Ebasco  Services  Inc.,  "is  not  a  definitive 
plan  for  generation  and  transmission  of 
power  for  New  England  but  is  a  prelimi- 
nary study  of  a  single  plan  of  develop- 
ment." 

They  said: 

It  does  not  Include  any  consideration  of 
alternative  sites,  size  and  location  of  generat- 
ing units,  amount  and  timing  of  pumped 
storage  and  alternative  transmission  plans. 
Ebasco  Services,  Inc  ,  admlta  that  alternative 
considerations  are  necessary  for  the  proper 
evaluation  of  system  reliability  and  co6t£, 
and  that  In  the  absences  of  such  considera- 
tions they  used  their  Judgment.  One  of  the 
major  Judgments  of  the  Ebasco  Services  was 
In  the  selection  of  the  sources  of  power  sup- 
ply Tills  selection  of  sources  of  supply  Is  a* 
variance  with  fKwltlons  taken  by  the  Electric 
Coordinating  Council  and  Mr.  Cree. 

It  seems  that  planning  by  the  New 
England  companies  for  a  regional  ap- 
proach for  the  period  of  1967  to  1972 
consists  of  a  newst>aper  ad,  and  that,  for 
the  next  period  of  1973  to  1990,  no  evi- 
dence of  any  reasonable  planning  is 
available.  Yet,  these  companies  have 
been  subjected  to  two  major  blackouts, 
and  charge  the  highest  electric  rates  in 
the  Nation,  while  they  devote  their  ener- 
gies to  defeat  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
project,  which  offers  a  valuable  source  of 
low-cost  power  for  the  New  England 
area.  The  building  of  the  11  new  plants 
by  these  private  utilities  will  not  assure 
lower  cost  power,  or  system  reliability, 
unle.ss  accompanied  by  sound  planning 

Dlckey-Llncoln  will,  for  the  first  time, 
bring  the  advantages  of  low-cost  multi- 
purpose development  to  the  New  Eng- 
land area.  .Savings  In  power  costs  of  50 
percent  will  be  realized  by  preference 
cu.stomers  In  Maine  for  firm  power.  Pref- 
erence customers  and  private  utilities 
may  purchase  the  650  megawatts  of 
peaking  power  at  prices  which  are  less 
than  any  other  alternative  means  of 
generation.  Private  companies  in  New 
England  have  refused  to  plan  for  power- 
.supply  needs  with  their  wholesale  cus- 
tomers. These  customers,  municipals 
and  cooperatives,  are  paying  from  50  to 
100  percent  more  for  their  power  than 
other  wholesale  customers  in  the  Nation. 

Senator  Lee  Metcalf,  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  on 
June  8  of  this  year,  presented  figures 
which  showed  that  private  power  com- 
panies In  the  Northeast  are  overcharg- 
ing their  customers  by  millions  of  dollars 
each  year,  and  are  realizing  profits  in  ex- 
cess of  what  Is  considered  reasonable  for 
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pubUc    utilities    which    operate    on    a 
monopolistic  basis. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Dlckey-Llncoln 
School  project  will  be  a  major  factor  in 
reducing  the  costs  of  electric  power  li\^ 
New  England,  and  will,  for  the  first  time, 
offer  the  competitive  influence  of  Fed- 
eral multipurpose  development,  and  pro- 
vide the  captive  wholesale  customers  an 
alternative  choice  of  power  supply. 

On  the  basis  of  the  study  performed 
by  the  staff  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, it  seems  clear  that  the  private 
companies  have  not  met  their  respon- 
sibiliUes  in  assuring  reliable  service  at 
reasonable  costs.  Michael  Collins,  Wake- 
field, Mass.,  president  of  the  Northeast 
Public  Power  Association,  stated  last 
week: 

Hydroelectric  projects  in  other  regions  of 
the  nation  have  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
best  Federal  investments  possible,  as  well 
as  lowering  the  cost  of  electricity.  It  Is  no 
accident  that  the  Northeast  pays  the  nations' 
highest  electric  bills  when  we  have  not  had 
the  competitive  factor  of  Federal  power 
which,  in  other  regions,  has  stimulated  the 
private  sector  of  the  Industry  to  improve 
Its  performance. 

The  companies  of  the  Northeast  have 
failed  to  meet  their  responsibilities,  and 
I  urge  approval  of  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  Dickey  project  so  that  this  valu- 
able national  resource  may  be  fully  de- 
veloped. We  cannot  stand  by  and  do 
nothing  while  electric  consiuners  in  the 
Northeast  pay  the  highest  electric  bills 
In  the  Nation  and  face  power  shortages 
which  could  lead  to  more  major  black- 
outs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  a  doubt,  no  other 
project  Included  in  the  public  works  ap- 
propriations bin  fjr  fiscal  1968  has  been 
subjected  to  as  much  debate,  close  scru- 
tiny and  detailed  evaluation  as  has  the 
Dickley-Llncoln  School  hydroelectric 
project. 

The  project,  authorized  by  Congress 
on  October  27, 1965,  has  been  studied  and 
developed  over  a  period  of  many  years. 
A  huge  body  of  engineering,  construc- 
tion, and  economic  data  developed  dur- 
ing this  period  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
an  International  Joint  Commission  and 
others  has  firmly  established  the  need, 
the  desirability,  the  engineering  and  eco- 
nomic feasibility,  and  the  vast  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  construction  of  the 
project. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  a 
project  of  such  proven  merit  and  value, 
one  which  would  clearly  serve  the  best 
Interests  of  an  Important  area  of  our 
Nation,  would  have  enjoyed  nearly 
unanimous  support  In  the  Hoiise  of 
Representatives,  but  because  the  private 
utilities  of  New  England  have  strenu- 
ously opposed  the  project  and  have 
lobbied  mightily  for  its  defeat,  this  has 
not  been  the  case. 

The  Congress  authorized  the  project 
despite  the  objections  of  the  private 
utilities.  The  Congress  has  appropriated 
funds  for  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967 
despite  powerful  lobbying  efforts  to 
prevent  It  from  doing  so. 

The  fact  that  Dickey  survived  the  on- 
slaughts of  the  private  utilities  In  several 
tests  on  the  House  floor  should  satisfy 


anyone  of  the  reliability  of  the  claims 
made  for  it  and  for  the  documentation 
which  supports  it. 

However,  the  persistent  opposition  of 
the  private  utilities  succeeded,  to  raise 
doubt  in  some  quarters.  In  order  to  clear 
the  air  of  any  doubt,  and  indirectly  at 
the  insistence  of  the  project's  opponents, 
the  Appropriations  Committee  directed 
that  aii  independent  inquiry  be  made  by 
its  staff  to  determine  the  economic  feasi- 
bility and  soundness  of  the  project. 

This  study  has  been  completed,  and 
the  findings  of  the  completely  inde- 
pendent, objective,  and  painstakingly 
thorough  review  and  evaluation  of  all 
pertinent  facts  have  been  reported.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  staff  report  is 
favorable  to  Dickey,  and  prove  it  to  be 
feasible  and  meritorious  on  all  counts. 

Now  the  private  utilities  are  back  with 
new  efforts  to  delay  progress  on  the 
project.  Now  they  are  seeking  to  discredit 
the  findings  of  the  independent  study 
they  worked  so  hard  to  have  conducted. 
They  simply  refuse  to  acknowledge  the 
facts,  the  facts  which  indicate  that 
Dickey  should  be  constructed. 

Permit  me  to  review,  briefly,  the  find- 
ings of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
staff  study.  The  committee  requested 
that  the  investigation  include  the  fol- 
lowing : 

First.  A  review  and  appraisal  of  the 
completeness  and  adequacy  of  the  study 
conducted  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  which 
the  report  was  based  recommending  the 
project  for  authorization. 

Second.  An  analysis  of  the  soundness 
of  the  cost  estimate  of  the  project: 

Third.  An  analysis  of  the  soimdness  of 
the  estimated  allocation  of  the  annual 
project  benefits  to  power,  flood  control, 
and  area  redevelopment. 

Fourth.  An  appraisal  of  the  plans  for 
the  marketing  of  power,  including  the 
proposed  power  rates  to  be  charged  and 
the  payout  schedule. 

Fifth.  A  comparison  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  power  production  under  the  proj- 
ect with  costs  imder  alternative  means. 
Including  steam  plants,  nuclear  plants, 
and  pumped  storage  and  nuclear  com- 
binations. 

Sixth.  An  overall  appraisal  of  the  need 
and  significance  of  the  project,  in  meet- 
ing power  requirements  in  the  light  of 
the  expansion  program  planned  by  the 
New  England  utilities. 

The  scope  of  the  study  was  broad 
enough  to  satisfy  even  the  project's  de- 
tractors. During  the  course  of  the  in- 
quiry, all  records  studied  and  other  ma- 
terial pertaining  to  the  project  were  re- 
viewed and  discussed  with  ofHclals  of  the 
departments  and  agencies  responsible  for 
them.  The  private  utilities,  private  en- 
gineering firms  and  others  having  a  di- 
rect interest  or  relevant  expertise  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  project  were  con- 
sulted and  given  an  opportunity  to  state 
their  views.  The  staff  study  report  should 
command  the  respect  of  everyone. 


Second.  The  report  finds  cost  estimates 
as  projected  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  be  sound.  In  1964  a  cost  of  $227,311,000 
was  projected.  Since  that  time,  a  num- 
ber of  adjustments  have  been  made  as  a 
result  of  engineering  refinements  devel- 
oped in  continuing  studies.  The  current 
estimated  cost  figure  stands  at  $229,313,- 
000,  and  this  included  the  cost  of  in- 
terest during  construction.  The  staff 
study  report  indicates  that  future  ad- 
justments will  tend  to  reduce  this  figure. 

Third.  The  study  report  indicates  that 
the  estimated  project  allocation  for  ben- 
efits to  power,  flood  control,  and  area  re- 
development are  not  only  sound  but  con- 
servative. 

Fourth.  The  study  report  expresses 
satisfaction  that  an  adequate  and  ready 
market  will  exist  for  the  power  to  be 
generated  by  the  project. 

Fifth.  The  staff  study  finds  that  Dickey 
will  produce  power  at  lower  rates  to 
consumers  than  any  alternative  which 
can  be  offered  by  the  private  utilities. 

Sixth.  The  staff  study  finds  that  the 
Dickey  project  as  a  source  of  peaking 
power  for  New  England  load  centers  and 
as  a  source  of  low -cost  firm  power  for 
preference  customs,  will  play  a  most  sig- 
nificant role  in  meeting  the  future  power 
requirements  of  New  England. 

To  summarize  the  Appropriations 
Committee  staff,  after  studying  in  great 
detail  the  major  Issues  raised  by  oppo- 
nents of  the  Dickey  project,  have  found 
that  the  arguments  previously  used  to 
attempt  vo  defeat  it  are  without  founda- 
tion. Once  again,  the  arguments  of  the 
private  utilties  have  been  repudiated. 

I  submit  that  it  is  time  we  stopped  ar- 
guing with  the  utilities,  and  recognize 
that  no  amoimt  of  reasoning  with  them 
will  alter  their  views  or  weaken  their 
resolve  to  delay  or  destroy  the  Dickey 
project.  ._, 

Let  us  get  on  with  the  job  of  building 
a  project  wh^ch  will  greatly  benefit  the 
people  of  Maine  tind  New  England. 


STAFF    STXTDT    FINDINGS 

First.  The  report  reviews  the  numerous 
studies  made  prior  to  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  project  be  authorized  and 
expressed  no  doubt  that  they  were  com- 
plete, adequate  and  fully  documented. 


INNOVATIONS    PLANNED    FOR    1970 
CENSUS 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  resolution  passed  by  the  Con- 
ference on  Social  Statistics  which  has 
been  forwarded  to  me  by  Mr.  Edward 
Marcinlak,  executive  director  of  the  Chi- 
cago Commission  on  Human  Relations. 

I  would  also  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  an  article  written 
by  Mr  Martin  Tolchin  of  the  New  York 
Times  on  July  16.  1967,  His  article  pro- 
vides an  analysis  of  the  conferences 
resolution.  „   -   ^ 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  find 
this  report  extremely  informative  and 
they  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  the 
Census  Bureau  Is  planning  many  innova- 
tions to  insure  that  an  accurate  count  is 
taken  in  the  1970  census. 
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The  article  and  the  resolution  follow: 
ResonmoNS   or  the   CoNnseNCic  on 
SociAt.  Statistics 
The  CXjnference   on   Social   Statistics  and 
the  City,  convened  by  the  Joint  Center  for 
Urban  Studies  of  the  Massachusetta  Institute 
of  Technolo^  and  Harvard  University,  meet- 
ing In  Waahlngton,  DC.  June  22-23.  1967.  by 
general  concurrence  resolved  the  toUvwlng' 

IMPaOVlNO    ENUMERATION    OF    NEGROES.    PUERTO 
RICANS.    AND    MEXKA.NS 

1.  While  American  population  statistics  are 
among  the  very  finest  In  the  world,  papers 
presented  to  the  Conreronce  have  establljhed 
beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Decennial 
Census,  the  Current  Popula'lon  Survey,  and 
to  a  lewer  degree,  the  Vital  Statistics  of  the 
United  States,  seriously  and  significantly 
under-enumerate  or  under-estlmate  the  size 
of  the  Negro.  Puerto-Rlcan,  and  Mexlcan- 
Americanr  populations.  As  much  as  10  percent 
of  the  Negro  p)opulatii)n  may  not  have  been 
counted  in  the  1960  Census,  ai.d  there  Is  con- 
siderable probability  that  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
and  Mexican- American  v  ere  similarly  under- 
counted. 

In  1960  as  m.iny  as  one  Negro  male  In  six 
within  the  age  group  of  20  to  39  >ears  may 
have  been  omitted  altogether 

In  a  modern  society  statistical  information 
Is  not  only  a  primary  guide  to  public  and 
private  actions,  in  Itself  It  profoundly  influ- 
ences patterns  of  thought  ar.d  basic  assump- 
tions as  to  the  way  thlnsfs  .ire  and  the  way 
they  are  likely  to  be  Were  n.itl onal  gtat'.stlcs 
merely  inadequate,  but  uniformly  w.  the 
nation  would  be  at  a  disadvantage,  but  no 
special  Injury  could  be  claimed  by  any  region 
or  group.  As  It  happens,  however,  where 
American  population  statistics  are  Inade- 
quate, they  will  n'lrm.'Ily  be  found  to  be  sf> 
In  terms  of  the  under-enumeratlnr  and 
under-estlmatlon  ot  minority  groups,  defined 
In  temvs  of  race,  or  national  origin,  and  con- 
centrated In  specific  neighborhoods,  usually 
In  densely  populated  central  city  areas.  They 
are  also,  characteristically  defined  by  poverty. 
But  a  larger  Issue  than  that  simply  of  efBcl- 
ency  and  convenience  nuist  enter  the  con- 
sideration of  this  subject.  A  constitutional 
issue  enters. 

Article  1,  Section  3.  of  the  Constitution 
provide*  for  the  enumeration  once  each  ten 
years  of  aU  persons  residing  within  the 
United  States.  This  enumeration  Is  explicitly 
and  primarily  designed  to  provide  the  basis 
for  representation  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. In  the  years  since  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  the  Census  enumeration 
and  other  statistical  programs,  such  as  those 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
have  come  to  the  basis  for  a  host  of  public 
activities,  and  most  particularly  provide  the 
basis  on  which  public  funds  are  allocated  In 
a  whole  range  of  government  programs  at 
the  national,  state,  and  local  level  In  some 
cases  funds  are  allocated  on  a  straight  ■head- 
count"  basis.  In  other  case.s  as  for  example 
the  Economic  Development  Act,  Title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  and  in  the  Model  Cities  legislation,  pub- 
lic funds  are  allocated  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation together  with  a  ringe  of  special  eco- 
nomic and  other  information  collected  by 
government  agencies. 

The  record  of  these  agencies,  notably  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  in  gathering  and 
compiling  this  Information  with  the  highest 
technical  competence,  the  uttermost  stand- 
ards of  impartiality  and  integrity,  and  at  the 
most  modest  cost  is  a  matter  of  national 
pride.  Typically  It  has  been  the  Census  Bu- 
reau itself  that  hvs  been  the  most  diligent 
in  discovering  and  ar. ilyzlng  the  problems 
of  gathering  statistics  relating  to  minority 
group*. 

Nonetheless,  the  problem  of  under- 
enumeration  of  minority  groups  Is  likely  to 
persist  unless  It  becomes  a  matter  of  more 
general  concern    We  believe  that  what  were 


Initially  at  least  technical  problems  have  by 
their  very  magnitude  been  transformed  into 
social  problems  with  powerful  legal  and 
etliical  implications.  Specifically,  we  hold 
that  where  a  group  defined  by  racial  or  eth- 
nic terms,  and  concentrated  in  specific  po- 
litical Jurisdictions.  Is  significantly  under- 
counter  In  relation  to  other  groups,  then 
Individual  members  of  that  group  are  thereby 
deprived  of  the  constitutional  right  to  equal 
representation  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  by  Inference  In  other  legislative 
bodies.  F'urther.  we  hold  that  Individual 
memoers  of  such  a  group  are  thereby  de- 
prived of  their  right  to  equal  protection  of 
the  l.tws  as  provided  by  Section  1  of  the  14th 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  In  that  they 
are  deprived  of  thelj:  entitlement  to  partake 
In  Federal  and  other  programs  designed  for 
areas  and  p>opulaUons  with  their  character- 
istics. 

Injury,  while  general.  Is  real;  redress  Is 
In  order.  This  would  seem  a  matter  of  specl.il 
concern  to  the  nation  In  view  of  recent  Su- 
preme Court  rulings  establishing  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  principle  In  apportioning  leg- 
islatures, and  In  view  of  the  extensive  Con- 
gressional activity  In  the  establishment  of 
programs  designed  to  Improve  the  economic 
and  social  status  of  Just  those  groups  that 
appear  to  be  substantially  under-represented 
In  our  current  population  statistics. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census,  .md  other  gov- 
ernment statistical  .agencies,  have  set  a  su- 
perb standard  :>t  public  accountability  In 
themselves  calling  attention  to  this  problem 
We  feel  U  is  incumbent  i.in  the  Congress  to 
provide  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  Na- 
tional Center  of  Health  Statistics,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  and  .such  other  agen- 
cies as  are  concerned,  with  the  funds 
necessary  to  obtain  a  full  enumeratl  m  of  all 
groups  in  the  population,  and  also  to  gather 
the  u.sual  Information  on  special  and  ecu- 
n  )niic  characteristics  that  Is  necessary  to  Im- 
plement the  laws  of  the  nation. 

2  The  Conference  llkewl.se  emphasizes  tliat 
there  Is  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  every 
resident  to  be  enumerated. 

3  The  Conference  commends  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  for  the  innovative  use  of  the 
Poet  Office  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  a  more 
complete  enumeration  The  Conference  be- 
lieves that  the  P'^st  Office  will  contribute  to 
the  improvement  of  the  coverage  of  the  cen- 
sus not  only  In  general,  but  particularly,  in 
the  central  cities. 

4.  The  Conference  wishes  to  encourage  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  to  explore  mi>re  flexible 
personnel  prcx;edure5  from  the  stivndpolnt 
first,  of  enlarging  the  number  of  people  who 
can  be  located  to  serve  u'^efully  as  regular 
enumerators  and.  second  to  employ  people  in 
various  auxiliary  roles  to  help  insure  com- 
pleteness of  count. 

5  The  Bureau  of  the  Census,  working  In 
concert  with  other  groups,  public  and  pri- 
vate, should  work  to  develop  enumerator 
skii:.-  particularly  for  condition.'  :n  the  cen- 
tral cities,  and  to  instill  a  professional  spirit 
among  enumerators 

6.  The  Conference  suggests  consideration 
of  the  app(jlntment  of  enumerators  or  super- 
vl3<:irs  by  Presidential  conrunlsslon  as  a  step 
to  impress  them  with  the  seriousness  of  the 
ta.'ik. 

7  The  Conference  wishes  to  encourage  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  to  take  an  experimer- 
t.il  approach  toward  the  use  of  various  In- 
centives for  respondents 

8  The  Conference  Is  impressed  with  the 
extent  to  which  Improvements  In  cl  ice-out 
procedures  •    and    procedures    for    following 


1  Close-out  procedures  determine  the  num- 
ber if  c.ills  an  enumerator  must  make  at  a 
particular  household  In  an  attempt  to  gather 
Information  If  no  Information  can  be  gath- 
ered after  the  specified  number  of  calls, 
characteristics  of  the  hou.sehold  are  allocated 
by  a  computer 


back  to  apparently  vacant  housing  units  may 
contribute  to  the  reduction  of  under-enum- 
eratlon.  We  put  high  priority,  therefore,  on 
changes  in  procedures  and  in  allocation  of 
resources  that  promise  an  improvement  in 
this   area. 

9.  The  Conference  would  like  to  urge  fi- 
nancial support  for  further  stxidles  of  under- 
enumeratlon  in  the  1970  Census  as  the  .-^tudy 
of  1960  under-enumeratlon  by  J.icob  Slegei. 
extended  to  specific  estimates  of  under- 
enumeratlon  by  age,  sex.  race,  ethnic  group, 
and  residence. 

IMPROVING    VITAL    STATISTICS    FOR    NEGROES, 
PUERTO    RICANS.    AND    MEXICA.NS 

1.  We  recommend  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  and  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics  study  methods  for  Improving  the 
completeness  and  quality  of  Census  data  to 
enable  the  computation  of  vital  rates  for 
minority  groups,  particularly  those  groups 
which  have  been  Included  with  the  white 
population  In  the  past. 

2.  We  recommend  that  the  National  Center 
for  Health  Statistics  through  the  mechan- 
isms of  the  Public  Health  Conference  on 
Records  and  Statistics  and  the  Ame'lcan 
Association  of  Vital  Registrars  and  Public 
Health  Statisticians  ask  state  and  local 
health  depiU-tments  to  make  more  tabula- 
tions and  classifications  of  vital  records  for 
minority  groups. 

3.  We  recommend  that  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Health  Statistics  make  known  what 
material  state  and  local  health  agencies 
collect,  tabulate,  and  publish  concerning 
vital  rates  for  minority  groups. 

4.  We  recommend  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
C-ensus  and  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics  conduct  a  birth  registration  and 
enumeration  matching  test  In  conjunction 
with  the  Census  of  1970.  The  aims  of  this 
test  should  be ; 

a    Test  completeness  of  birth  registration. 

b.  Ascertain  census  under-enumeratlon  of 
the  young. 

c.  Determine  quality  of  both  birth  regis- 
tration and  census  data. 

d.  Study  differentials  In  Infant  mortality 
by  characteristics  In  family  or  household 

5.  We  encourage  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics  to  work  through  the  Public 
Health  Conference  on  Records  and  Sta- 
tistics and  the  American  Association  of  Vital 
Registrars  and  Public  Health  Statisticians  to 
assure  th.it  a  question  concerning  legitimacy 
will  appear  on  the  birth  certificate  and  cer- 
tificate of  fetal  death.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished by  having  this  Item  In  the  confi- 
dential section  as  recommended  for  the 
SClndnrd   certificates  '  for   1968. 

6.  We  recommend  that  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Health  Statistics  encourage  record 
linkage  studies  utilizing  birth,  fetal  death, 
marriage  and  divurce  records  We  recom- 
mend that  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen.'stis  en- 
courage record  linkage  studies  ba.sed  on  the 
1970  Cen.--us  of  Population  ;ind  Housing 

7.  We  encourage  states  to  retain  the  ques- 
tion concerning  race  on  the  birth  and  death 
certificates  and  we  encourage  suites  to  In- 
clude questions  on  race  on  marriage  and 
divorce  certificates  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  having  this  item  in  the  confidential  sec- 
tion as  recommended  for  the  standard  cer- 
tificates of  1968. 

8  We  urge  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statl.stlcs  to  continue  and  expand  studies  of 
the  completeness  of  death  registration  and 
studies  of  the  quality  of  data  obtained  on 
death  certificates. 

9.  We  urge  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics  to  encourage  local  agencies  to 
classify  birth  and  death  certificates  by  city 
block  or  census  tract,  perhaps  using  the  ad- 
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'  The  standard  certificate  Is  that  form 
which  the  National  Center  for  Health  SU- 
tlstlcs  recommends  to  the  States  as  most 
appropriate. 


dress  register  being  developed  by  the  Bureau 
TtLe  census  for  the  Census  of  1970  This 
will  make  possible  further  studies  of  the 
TlUl  rates  of  minority  groups. 

10  We  support  efforts  to  obtain  a  quln- 
oue^nlal  census  and  we  recommend  that 
such  a  census  obtain  adequate  Information 
to  permit  study  of  the  vital  rates  of  minority 

'^'^n'' We  urge  states  to  affiUate  as  rapidly 
as  possible  with  the  Marriage  and  Divorce 
^'stratlon  Areas  established  by  the  Na- 
M^al    Center    for    Health    Statistics. 

12  We  encourage  the  National  Center 
for  Health  Statistics  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
census  to  explore,  support  and  conduct 
survevs  of  fertility  expectations  and  perfor- 
mance In  particular,  adequate  information 
should  be  obtained  for  minority  groups  with 
distinctive    fertility    patterns. 

NEEDED  ENLARGEMENT  IN  AVAILABLE  SOCIAL 
STATISTICS  FOR  NEGROES,  PUERTO  BICANS,  AND 
MEXICANS 

1  The  Conference  recommends  that  the 
Cennis  Bureau  continue  to  clearly  identify 
Neeroes  Puerto  Rlcans,  Cubans,  Mexicans. 
white  persons  of  Spanish  surname,  and 
American  Indians  In  the  Census.  For  the 
sneCfic  groups  for  which  more  data  are  de- 
sired census  publications  should  "place 
the  categories  of  white  and  non-white  with 
more  specific  ethnic  or  racial  designations; 
for   example.   Negro.   American   Indian,   and 

2  Federal  statistical  surveys  should  be 
designed  froth,  the  beginning  to  provide 
data  for  speclffc  minority  groups.  This  may 
require  special  sampling  and  tabulation  pro- 
urams  in  iiddltlon  to  specifications  of  con- 
tent appropriate   to   the  social   situation  of 

minorities.  „4.»,„ 

3  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  other 
statistical  agencies  should  continue  to  ex- 
periment with  methods  of  Identifying  eth- 
nic eroups;  for  ex.unple,  by  ethnic  origin. 
language  spoken  in  the  home  and  birthplace 
of  grandparents. 

4  The  presentation  of  survey  and  census 
results  should  be  expanded  In  two  ways—in 
smnm.ary  form  for  general  users  and  In  easily 
available  special  tabulations  for  professional 
users , 

5  The  Conference  recommends  that  the 
Census  Bureau  conduct  frequent  surveys 
to  provide  for  individual  cities  and  the  mi- 
nority groups  within  cities  data  of  the  type 
included  in  the  program  of  the  Current 
Population  Survey. 

6  A  'ull  err -US  .should  be  carried  out  more 
frequently  th.m  at  present.  A  5  year  census 
should  replace  the  present  10  year  census. 

APPRISING     ORG^NI/AIIONS     ABOUT    THE     CENSUS 
AND  OTIIKR  SOURCES  OF  SOCI.AL  STATISTICS 

1.  The  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies  of 
M.I.T.  and  Harvard  should  apprise  organiza- 
tions interested  ir  social  statistics,  particu- 
larly those  CO  cerned  with  minority  groups, 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  Conference. 

TuF  1570  Crs-sus  Plans  a  Nonwhite  Drive- 
Will  TRY  To  Bar  Short  Count  Said  To 
Dfn'V  THEM  Funds  i 

(By  Martin  Tolchln) 
Tl-ie  Census  Bureau  Is  planning  "Irregular, 
unusual  devices"  In  the  1970  census  to  over- 
come a  10  per  cent  .^hcrt  count  of  nonwhites 
s.iid  'o  have  deprived  them  of  their  fair  repre- 
sentation in  Congress  and  their  fair  share  of 
FedT.il  funds. 

The  nonwhites  eluded  census  takers  be- 
cause of  unstable  home  lives.  Illegal  living 
arrangements,  and  the  lack  of  fixed  resi- 
dence---sometimes  living  m  missions,  flop 
houses,  and  even  all  night  movie  houses. 
according  to  Jacob  Slegei.  chief  of  the  bu- 
reaus National  Population  and  Estimates 
branch 

He  said  the  new  census  tactics  would  in- 
clude enlistment  of  shopkeepers,  canvassing 


during  early  morning  hours,  and  the  satura- 
tion of  areas  with  census  takers.  The  Census 
Bureau  also  intends  to  change  its  philosophy 
in  ghetto  areas  by  counting  a  maximum  of 
residents  Instead  of  seeking  to  avoid 
duplication. 

SHORT  COUNT  FOUND 

A  finding  that  the  1960  census  had  short 
counted  by  10  percent  the  nation's  nonwhlte 
Dopulation.  and  that  nonwhites  were  thereby 
deprived  of  their  constitutional  rights,  wa* 
made  at  a  two-day  conference  last  month 
held  by  the  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  Harvard  University. 

"In  a  modern  society.  sUtlstical  informa- 
tion is  not  only  a  primary  guide  to  public 
and  private  actions:  In  Itself  it  profound  y 
influences  patterns  of  thought  and  basic 
assumptions  as  to  the  way  things  are.  the 
conference  found.  ,  4.»,„ 

Prof.  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan.  director  of  the 
Joint  Center,  said  In  an  Interview  that 
"American  scholars  live  off  the  census. 

"More  and  more  we  depend  on  it."  he  said, 
"and  we  spend  10  years  mining  it." 

The  conference  noted  that  the  census  was 
expllcitiy  designed  to  provide  the  basis  for 
representation  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  had  come  to  provide  the  basis  on 
which  pubUc  funds  are  allocated  in  a  whole 
range  of  Government  programs. 

Not  only  were  nonwhlte  deprived  of  ade- 
quate Congressional  representation,  the  re- 
Mrt  found,  but  also  "they  are  deprived  of 
their  entitiement  to  partake  In  Federal  and 
other  programs  designed  for  areas  and 
populations  with  their  characteristics. 

This  represents  a  deprivation  of  their  right 
to  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  under  the 
14th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the 
conference  reported. 

Professor  Moynlhan  noted  that  every 
level  of  government  has  a  dozen  aid  pro- 
Erams  that  give  money  to  neighborhoods  on 
theTasis  of  the  number  and  kind  of  people 
who  live  there."  »  ^  „„  „ 

In  some  cases,  funds  were  allocated  on  a 
straight  head-count  basis,  the  report  found 
In  others.  Including  model  cities  and  aid  to 
education,  the  funds  were  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  both  population  and  economic  need. 
The  short  count  was  freely  acknowledged 
by  Jacob  Slegei.  who  said  that  the  July  1966 
census  reported  23.589,000  nonwhites  out  of 
a  total  population  of  196,842,000. 

"I'm  satisfied  that  the  flgtu-e  Is  inaccu- 
rate "  Mr.  Slegei  said.  He  estimated  that  non- 
whites  were  under-reported  by  9.5  per  cent. 
Mr    Slegei  disputed,  however,  the  confer- 
ence's  report  on  the  Impact  of   the  short 
count  on  either  Congressional  representation 
or  Federal  aid. 
"Their  statement  U  too  strong,"  he  said. 
Mr    Moynlhan   conceded   that   "we  don't 
know  what  Congressional  seats  or  city  coun- 
cil seats  are  malapportloned  because  we  don  t 
know  where  the  missing  people  are." 

"But,"  he  added,  "we  do  know  that  they 
are  missing,  and  wherever  they  are  the  peo- 
ple in  that  neighborhood  are  not  getting 
their  share  of  legislative  representation. 

NEW  APPROACH  SET 

Mr  Slegei  said  the  Census  Bureau  would 
take  an  entirely  new  approach  in  1970. 

"We're  changing  our  philosophy  of  cov- 
erage," he  said.  "In  the  past,  we  have  beeii 
exceedingly  careful  to  avoid  duplication.  If 
we  found  an  individual  on  a  sofa  with  his 
shirt  off,  and  he  said  he  didn't  live  there, 
we  didn't  count  him  In. 

"Now  we're  going  to  count  him  In." 

He  said  that  census-takers  would  have  the 
assistance  of  "auxUlary  personnel— the  man 
who  owns  the  barbershop  and  the  bar  and 
grill."  to  help  Identify  neighborhood  resi- 
dents. 

The  census  takers  will  make  some  of  their 
ca^ls   "during   early   morning   hours— about 


7:15— before   they   get   away   to   work,"  Mr. 

Slegei  said.  ..u,.»™ 

The  Census  Bureau  also  Is  testing  a  blitz 
enumerator"  that  consists  of  saturating  an 
area  with  census  takers.  Such  a  program  is 
now  being  tested  in  Memphis,  Mr.  Slegei 
said,  but  the  results  are  not  In  yet. 


TEXTILE  IMPORTS 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Cabell]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  is 
more  important  to  the  agricultural 
economy  of  my  State  than  the  produc- 
tion of  animal  and  vegetable  fibers.  This 
production  has  to  be  supported  by  our 
domestic  mills  in  processing  these  fibers 
into  consumer  textiles. 

Since  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  is  presently  considering  legisla- 
tion to  control  textile  imports,  I  consider 
it  appropriate  at  this  time  to  support 
the  Informal  House  Textile  Committee 
group  in  their  sponsorship  of  this  legisla- 
tion. ^         . 

I  also  take  this  opportunity  to  enter 
into  the  Record  at  this  point  Concurrent 
Senate  Resolution  No.  92  passed  by  the 
last  session  of  the  Texas  Legislature  in 
regular  session  dealing  with  this  vital 
subject. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  92 
Whereas,  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Texas    understands    and    accept*    the    need 
for   a   substantial   volume    of   international 
trade  in  textile  products;  and 

WhereL,  Cui?rent  trade  policies,  however, 
have  generated  imports  into  this  country 
fn  a  volume  at  a  rate  of  g'-o^th  that  seri- 
ously threatens  the  economic  ^tabUlty  rf  the 
cotton  farmer,  of  the  palmary  U.S.  textile 
industry,  the  apparel  industry,  the  wool  pro- 
ducers, the  chemical  and  machinery  indus- 
tries, and  many  other  industi-ies  which  sup- 
ply ^d  serve  the  U.S.  textile  industry;  and 
Whereas,  Texas  future  well-being  depends 
heavily  on  the  economic  stability  and  con- 
fidence of  these  industries;  and  ,    ,  „^ 

Whereas,  Texas  is  one  of  this  nation  s  lead- 
ing producers  of  cotton.  In  1966  more  tiian 
30  per  cent  of  the  nation's  cotton  crop  was 
produced  in  Texas.  Texas  cotton  farms  em- 
ploy about  160,000  persons  a^^d  provide  an 
annual  payroll  of  more  ttian  $120-mllllon. 

*  Whereas,  The  apperel  and  primary  textUe 
industries  of  Texas  employ  30,000  persons 
and  have  a  combined  annual  payroll  of  naore 
than  $100-mlUlon.  Including  employment  In 
gins  cotton  seed  oil  mills,  farm  and  gin 
Machinery  manufacturing  and  transporta- 
tion, more  than  230.000  Texans  are  depend- 
ent on  cotton  and  cotton  textiles  for  their 
livelihood:  and  ,-.>,. 

Whereas  Aside  from  cotton,  Texas  is  the 
country's  leading  producer  of  wool  and  mo- 
hair, and  the  Texas  petrochemical  indi^lxy 
is  a  leading  supplier  of  materials  used  In 
the  production  of  synthetic  fibers;  and 

Whereas,  Texas  heavy  dependence  on  tex. 
Ule  and  related  Industries  is  such  that  thU 
legislature  cannot  ignore  the  treniendous 
fi^  of  cotton,  wool  and  man-made  fiber 
textile  goods  that  are  devouring  this  coun- 
try's domestic  market;  and 

Whereas,  Ten  per  cent  of  the  UnitedStates      t 
cotton  textile  market  in  1966  was  absorbed 
S  toports  Of  more  than  18  billion  square 
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yard«  of  cotton  textile  goods.  And  importa 
In  1987  are  running  1 1  per  cent  ahead  of 
last  ye«r'a  record  total. 

Wbereaa.  In  1966.  10  per  cent  of  this  coun- 
try'* man-made  fiber  textile  market  was  ab- 
sorbed by  Importa  of  almost  SOO-ml'.llon 
square  yards  of  man-made  fiber  textiles 
Man-made  fiber  textile  imports  have  in- 
creased more  than  600  per  cent  since  1961, 
and  this  year  are  running  25  per  cent  ahead 
of  last  year's  total:  and 

Whereas,  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
United  States  wool  market  has  been  ab- 
sorbed by  wool  textile  imports  amounting  to 
more  than  179-mllllon  square  yards;    and 

Whereas,  It  has  been  estimated  that  cot- 
ton, wool,  and  man-made  fiber  textile  Im- 
ports have  replaced  Jobs  m  the  United  States 
for  200.000  to  250.000  persons  directly  In  tex- 
tile, plus  another  100.000  to  150.000  In  those 
Industries  which  supply  materials  and  serv- 
ices to  textiles:  and 

Whereas.  The  rapid  and  sharp  Increase  In 
textile  imports  demonstrates  clearly  that 
present  policies  governing  imports  of  textile 
products  do  not  provide  for  the  development 
of  orderly  trade:  rather,  they  create  extreme 
disruption  In  U  a  textile  markets  and  de- 
prive hundreds  of  thousands  of  employ- 
ment. The  textile  tariff  reductions  negotiated 
during  the  recent  Kennedy  Round  of  the 
Geneva  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  can 
only  invite  further  mcreaaes  In  imports  and 
resulting  unemployment:  now.  therefore  be 
It 

Resolved,  That  a?  strongly  urge  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  of  the  United 
States  government  to  recognize  the  Imme- 
diate urgency  of  the  textile  imports  situation 
and  move  promptly  to  impose  meaningful 
quantitative  controls  on  Imports  of  cotton. 
man-made  fiber  and  wool  textile  imports. 
and  that  copies  of  this  Resolution  be  for- 
warded to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Texas  delega- 
tion to  the  United  States  Congress 


DICKEY-LINCOLN  PROJECT 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr  Clark  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sub- 
stantia] division  of  our  own  Appropria- 
tions Committee  last  week  in  considering 
the  request  for  $1,600,000  for  engineer- 
ing work  on  the  proposed  Dlckey-Lln- 
ooln  School  project  in  Maine  speaks  far 
more  eloquently  of  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding this  project  than  I  could  do. 

The  history  of  this  project,  from  orig- 
inal authorization  to  appropriation  has 
been  torturous  Indeed.  Parliamentary 
procedure  has  been  cast  aside  on  occa- 
sion, courtesy  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  Congress  has  been  stralnett, 
charges  and  countercharges  have  been 
flung,  and  I  think  now  is  the  appropriate 
time  to  ask:  Why? 

If  this  project  has  the  alleged  desir- 
able beneflt-cost  ratio  claimed  by  Its 
proponents,  then  why  has  the  project 
been  under  such  fire  by  so  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House?  If.  2  years  ago  when 
It  was  up  for  original  authorization,  we 
were  told  It  was  a  good,  solid  project, 
then  why,  I  ask,  did  not  the  Senate  ad- 
here to  the  rules  between  our  Houses 
and  give  the  men  and  women  in  this 


Chamber  an  opportunity  to  consider  it? 
How  do  we  find  ourselves  once  again  in 
the  position  of  being  asked  for  more  ap- 
propriations when  we  have  already  re- 
jected the  project  three  times' 

How  can  it  be  that  the  proponents 
are  so  sure  that  this  project  has  a  fa- 
vorable cost-l)enefit  ratio  when  we  have 
no  idea — at  this  time  and  moment — 
how  much  the  Senate  will  have  to  give 
away  to  Canada  in  the  treaty  that  has 
not  even  been  negotiated?  Are  the  Mem- 
bers aware  that  this  obsolete,  unnec- 
essaiy  Federal  hydroelectric  project 
cannot  be  built  without  the  acquiescence 
of  the  Canadian  Government  and  only 
after  they  have  indicated  how  much  of 
the  oeneflts  they  want  from  the  United 
States:- 

Are  the  Memt>crs  a'Aare  that  some 
3.600  acrci  of  the  land  to  be  flooded  for 
thus  project  lie  in  Canada?  While  this,  in 
It.self.  Is  not  particularly  siRniflcant.  what 
is  significant  is  that  they  are  the  top- 
level  land  areas — the  highe.st  point.s  from 
which  the  greatest  power  benefits  are  to 
be  derived  It  seems  to  me  more  than 
likely  that  our  brothers  across  the  north- 
ern border  will  be  very  much  aware  of 
this  fact  when  they  sit  down  to  negoti- 
ate the  necessary  treaty. 

They  will  know,  in  point  of  fact,  that 
this  project  cannot  be  built  without  their 
land.  An  enviable  barfiainlnK  position  for 
Canada  but  something  less  than  enviable 
for  the  United  States.  How  then.  I  ask. 
can  anyone  quote  a  meaningful  beneflt- 
cost  ratio  for  this  project  until  this  treaty 
is  negotiated? 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  Congressman 
from  Massachusetts.  William  H.  Bates. 
when  he  reported  to  the  House  last  week 
that  this  project  has  been  categorically 
rejected  by  this  House  and  then  this 
House  was  treated  to  one  of  the  worst 
legislative  flim-flams  to  which  it  has 
ever  been  subjected 

Are  we  to  be  subjected  again  this  year 
to  legislative  slight-of-hand''  Are  we  not 
in  effect  being  asked  to  sign  a  blank 
check  for  a  project  whose  cost-beneflt 
ratio  cannot  be  known?  And  then,  after 
we  have  signed  such  a  check,  are  we  not 
entirely  abdicating  our  constitutional 
prerogative  of  appropriation  by  handing 
to  the  other  Chamber  their  sole  approval 
of  any  treaty  which  will  determine  the 
cost-benefit  of  the  project?  For.  a.s  the 
Memlx>rs  of  the  House  know,  once  this 
project  is  underway  it  will  be  the  Senate, 
and  the  Senate  alone,  which  will  approve 
any  treaty  to  be  signed. 

I  agree  with  Mr  Bates  that  the  project 
is  demonstrably  inefficient,  demonstrably 
unnecessary  and.  I  add.  clearly  obsolete 
before  it  is  built  and  having  no  benefits 
for  the  people  of  New  England  I  ask  the 
Members,  when  have  you  before  seen  a 
public  works  project  of  such  magnitude 
rejected  on  recorded  votes  by  20  out  of 
the  25  Congressmen  from  the  New  Eng- 
land area  that  it  is  supposed  to  benefit? 

In  a  short  time,  it  is  expected  that  we 
will  be  asked  to  lncrea.se  the  taxes  of  our 
constituents.  I,  for  one.  could  not  face 
my  constituents  an^  .say  that  they  must 
bear  a  heavier  tax  burden,  when  part  of 
that  burden  is  to  be  a  "solid-gold  turkey" 
like  Dlckey-Llncoln  School. 


JOINT    CONGRESSIONAL    COMMIT- 
TEE FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  CRIME 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Dow]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  a  House  joint  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Congressional  Commit- 
tee for  the  Study  of  Crime.  It  is  a  reso- 
lution drafted  originally  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Pepper]  as  House  Joint  Resolution  1 
This  is  offered  in  support  of  the  increas- 
ing feeling  in  Congress  that  somethin,T 
must  be  done,  that  action  must  be  taken. 
to  stay  our  Nation's  increasing  crime 
rate. 

The  appalling  crime  statistics  are  be- 
coming only  too  familiar  to  all  of  us. 
Congress  must  lead  the  way  in  a  nation- 
wide attempt  to  understand  and  control 
crime.  We  must,  in  this  House,  begin  to 
work  for  a  constructive  solution.  We  must 
quell  our  anger  and  frustration  enough 
at  tlie  problem  today  so  as  to  prepare  for 
the  future 

In  introducing  my  bill  today  I  hope 
to  focus  attention  on  the  need  for  a  ra- 
tional, sane  initiative  by  this  Congress. 
Let  us  stop  rushing  legislation  through 
our  fine  committees  and  splitting  legis- 
lation piecemeal  to  satisfy  the  emotions 
pent  up  In  so  many. 

The  problems  in  the  streets,  In  the  ur- 
ban areas  of  our  Nation,  did  not  arise 
overnight.  They  took  years  to  simmer  be- 
fore they  boiled.  Now  we  are  witness  to 
the  years  of  unconcern,  of  apathy.  But 
hasty  solutions  will  not  work.  The  Pres- 
ident's National  Crime  Commission  has 
focused  attention  on  the  crime  problem 
through  Its  efforts.  It  is  now  time  for 
Congress  to  settle  down  in  .sober  thought 
and  seek  real  solutions  for  a  safer 
America. 
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THE  KENNEDY  ROUND  AND  THE 
FUTURE  OF  U.S.  TRADE  POLICY: 
AN  EVALUATION  OF  PROGRESS 
AND  ISSUES  m  THE  SIXTH 
ROUND  OF  TRADE  NEGOTIA- 
TIONS UNDER  THE  GENERAL 
AGREEMENT  ON  TARIFFS  AND 
TRADE— PART  IV  CONTINUED— 
TEXTILES.  ALUMINUM.  PULP.  AND 
PAPER 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  ML«;souri  [Mr.  Curtis!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  I.-^  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at 
this  point  a  list  of  contents  covering  my 
remarks : 

List  or  Contents 
Textiles 

Economic  Outlook 

Mill  Consumption  of  Fibers.  Consumer  Ex- 
penditure for  Clothing 


I 


Some  Specific  Industry  Indicators— ^>ln- 

dles. 
Orders  and  Inventories. 
Wool  Prosperity— A  Three-Year  Cycle? 
Price  Trends  and  Mills'  Profitability. 
The  Special  Problems  of  Man-Made  Fiber. 
The  Durable  Press  -Revolution"  and  Im- 
ports. 
Prices  and  New  Uses. 
Profitability. 
Employment  and  Wages. 
The  Employment  Policy  Question. 
Some    Conclusions    About    the    Economic 

Prospects  of  the  Textile  Industry. 
The  Pessimistic  View. 
The  Optimistic  View.  I 

The  Two  faces  of  Textiles. 
S'rlklng  the  Balanced  View. 
What  Is  The  Role  of  Imports  in  the  Con- 
text of  the  Overall  Economic  Picture  for 
TextUes? 
Some  Pitfalls  In  the  Measurement  ol  im- 
ports and  Their  Impact. 
Imports  of  Textiles  are  Declining. 
Ratio  of  Cotton  Textile  Imports  to  Cotton 

Textile  Consumption. 
Wool  Imports  Decline  Below  1965  Levels. 
Man-Made    Imports     Continue    Higher— 

Mostly  Yarns. 
Yarns      Imported      In      Large      Quantity 
throughout  the  Textile  Industry 


The    Kennedy    Reund    Pulp    and    Paper 

Negotiations. 
Results  of  the  Kennedy  Round  In  Pulp 

and  Paper. 
Reaction  of  TJS.  Industry. 
Non-Tariff   Barriers— The   "Mullen   Test  . 
New  Concentration  on  Non-Tariff  Barriers. 

textHiES 
Of  the  five  industrial  sectors  treated  In 
the  Kennedy  round  none  has   had  a 
greater  Importance  for  the  developing 
countries    than    cotton    textiles,    with 
which  the  textile  sector  discussions  were 
primarily  concerned.  Thus  the  major 
emphasis  of  this  report  will  be  the  rela- 
tionship between  U.S.  textile  poUcy  and 
the  trade  and  development  problems  oi 
the  developing  countries;  secondarily  I 
will  discuss  the  Kennedy  round  negotia- 
tions as  they  affect  other  "sectors"  of  the 
integrated  U.S.   textUe   Industry— wool 
and  manmade  fibers.  I  find  it  necessary 
also  to  discuss  the  economic  outlook  for 
the  domestic  textile  industry  in  relation 
to  its  claims  for  changes  in  U.S.  textile 
trade  policy. 

This  report  supplements  the  exposition 
of  the  problems  of  textiles  and  U.S.  for 


Ratios  of  Imports  to  Consumption:  Wool,     glgn  economic  policy  in  a  report  to  the 
Ratio  of  Imports  to  Consumption:  Man-".. ..  », 4._4.i..<..  onH +Vta  mihlip 


Made  Fiber. 
Continuing  Claims  for  More  Comprehen- 
sive Import  Quota  Controls. 
The  Validity  of  the  Continuing  Political 

Commitment  to  Textiles. 
A  Note  on  Industry  ProfltabUlty  and  the 

Increasing  Trend  to  Concentration. 
Kennedy  Rotmd  Negotiations  on  TextUes — 

Background. 
The  Kennedy  Round  Cotton  Textile  Pack- 
age. 
The  Meaning  for  Developing  Countries. 
The  Need  for  Oversight  and  Review  of  the 

U.S.  Program. 
Textile  Imports  and  Exports — Some  Spe- 
cial Concerns. 
Unfair  Administrative  and  Other  Barriers 

to  U.S.  Exports. 
Some  Examples:  South  Africa. 
Philippines:  A  Trade  Restriction  of  Justi- 
fied Customs  Technicality? 
Venezuela:    A  Problem  of  Economic  De- 
velopment. 
Panama :  A  Wise  Infant  Industry  Case? 
The  U.S.  Response. 
Special  Measures  for  Importa. 
Japan.  . 

Brazil.  I 

Pakistan. 
International  Action  on  Export  Promotion 

Schemes. 
Unfair      Practices      and      Countervailing 

Duties. 
Puttire  Trade  Policy  and  Future  Negotia- 
tion. 
Aluminum: 

Primary  Aluminum.  Focus  of  Negotiations. 
Importance  of  EEC  and  Japan  In  Alumi- 
num Trade. 
The     Norwelglan     and     Canadian    Export 

Interest. 
The  United   States  and  World  Aluminum 

Trade. 
Kennedy  Round  Aluminum  Sector  Results. 
Antl-Dumplng  Agreement  and  Aluminum. 
Pulp  and  paper: 

World   Production   and   Trade  Patterns. 
United    States    Production    of    Pulp    and 

Paper;  Nature  of  the  Industry. 
United  States  Trade  Interests. 
The  Interest  of  the  European  Community. 
The  Growing  ECC  Paperboard  Market. 
Alms  of  ECC  Industry  Affect  Negotiating 

Situation. 
The    Uneconomic    Effects    of    Continued 

EEC  Trade  Restrictions. 
Effect   of   Scandinavian   Pulp   and   Paper 
Production  and  Pricing  on  KCXJ. 


House  of  Representatives  and  the  public 
CoNGRESSiONAi.  RECORD,  volume  112,  part 
16  pages  20965  to  21003.  In  that  report 
I  presented  the  evidence  I  had  obtained 
regarding  the  creation  and  operation  in 
the  United  States  of  the  long-term  cot- 
ton textile  arrangement,  the  umbrella 
international  agreement  which  permits 
Its  signatory  countries  to  place  bilateral 
and  unilateral  controls  on  cotton  textile 
Imports  that  threaten  to  "disrupt"  its 
domestic  textile  markets,  and  I  related 
that  evidence  to  U.S.  foreign  economic 
policy,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  ef- 
fects of  the  LTA  on  the  developing 
countries.  . 

That  cotton  textile  research  report 
was  intended  to  bring  into  the  open  the 
real  and  fancied  dangers  from  imports^ 
with  the  question  raised  whether  or  not 
the  American  textile  industry  might  very 
well  look  for  ways  to  phase  out  the  im- 
port controls  under  the  long-term  ar- 
rangement. I  argued  that  the  industry 
certainly  would  be  doing  a  dlsser\'ice  to 
its  employees  as  well  as  its  shareholders 
by  expanding  substantially  its  operations 
on  what  could  be  an  artificial  economic 

base. 

The  year  1966  was  a  year  of  tight  de- 
mand and  good  earnings.  In  that  year 
the  value  of  the  textile  industry's  ship- 
ments reached  $20.4  billion,  up  more 
than  50  percent  from  $13.4  billion  in 
1960.  The  large  Investment  in  moderni- 
zation and  new  capacity  suggested  that 
it  might  be  the  best  time  to  begin  to  phase 
out  the  import  quota  restrictions,  which 
by  definition  are  artificial,  and  to  re- 
introduce more  fully  the  economic  forces 
of  the  marketplace  in  American  textile 
production.  Grounds  for  this  question- 
ing of  the  Industry's  reliance  on  the 
special  quotas  provided  by  the  long- 
term  agreement  is  provided  by  economic 
data,  such  as  the  fact  that,  in  terms  of 
consumption  of  fiber,  the  industry  has 
grown  eight  times  faster  than  imports 
since  1960. 

The  result  of  the  report  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  August  29.  1966. 
was.  I  felt,  the  beginning  of  a  healthy 


dialog  with  representatives  of  the  textile 
manufacturers,  their  trade  association 
and  others. 

I  indicated  to  the  industry  in  that  re- 
port, and  subsequently,  my  willingness 
to  assist  in  any  way  I  can  to  promote  in- 
ternational fair  trade  and  to  correct 
those  substantiated  problems  which  are 
bound  to  exist.  The  following  discussion 
I  hope  will  be  an  additional  step  in  this 
process  of  exploration  of  the  facts,  which 
should  become  the  basis  for  establishing 
our  public  policies. 

ECONOMIC     OUTLOOK 

The  American  textile  industry  makes 
a  point  of  the  fact  that  it  Is  an  inte- 
grated industry:  that  is.  that  the  same 
American  textile  companies  and  workers 
that  use  cotton  fibers  also  use  manmade 
fibers — the  same  companies  in  fact  use 
all  types  of  fibers  and  mixes  to  produce 
all  types  of  textile  goods,  yams,  fabrics 
plain  and  "finished",  "made-up"  goods, 
and  apparel. 

It  is  necessary  then  at  the  outset  to 
look  at  some  of  the  economic  indicators 
for  the  industry  as  a  whole,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  keep  in  mind  two  important 
conditions:  First,  only  the  cotton  sector 
of  the  textile  industry  is  included  in  the 
long-term  cotton  textile  agreement  ex- 
tended as  part  of  the  Kennedy  round 
for  3  years  until  October  1,  1970,  and 
thereunder  regulated  by  quotas  on  for- 
eign   imported    cottons;    second,    tariff 
rates  on  foreign  imported  textiles  made 
of  cotton,  wool,  manmade  fibers,  with 
their  various  mixes,  and  silk,  are  high 
and,  even  after  the  Kennedy  round,  will 
remain  high  in  relation  to  other  rates  in 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Schedules— see  my  re- 
port, Congressional  Record,  volume  112, 
part  16,  page  20969.  These  rates  were 
cut  very  selectively  and  on  the  whole 
very  moderately  in  -the  Kennedy  round. 
Some  have  indeed  argued  that  all  in- 
dustrial countries'  tariffs  were  left  too 
high. 

When  I  reported  to  Congress  my 
studies  of  the  cotton  textile  situation  in 
August  1966.  the  economic  indicators  of 
the  textile  industry,  as  presented  by  the 
industry's  own  statistical  compilations, 
showed  that  it  was  producing  at  nearly 
100  percent  of  capacity. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  1966  some  of  the 
demand  pressure  lessened.  Order  back- 
logs began  to  fall.  This  lessened  demand 
brought  on  what  has  been  called  a 
slump — a  readjustment  to  what  might  be 
more  normal  conditions. 

A  review  of  some  of  the  indicators  of 
activity  in  the  textile  Industry  as  a  whole, 
however,  shows  a  mixed  picture — there 
are  bright  spots  in  the  "slump."  Data  re- 
garding spindle  operating  hours,  loom 
hours  operated,  inventories  in  relation  to 
imfilled  orders,  manmade  fiber  gray 
goods  production  versus  offtake,  fibers 
consumption,  sales  and  inventories  and 
employment,  help  to  expose  the  economic 
picture. 

This  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  midwinter  1966-67  "slump"  is  really 
a  kind  of  lull  for  adjustment  after  2  years 
of  "stormy,"  though  high  level,  demand 
and  production.  Interestingly,  the 
"slump"  that  is  now  evident  in  textiles 
seems  to  be  neglected  equalty  throughout 
the  economy  in  the  last  quarter  of  1966 
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and  first  part  of  1967,  and  there  are  now 
slgiu.  and  forecasts  by  some  knowledge- 
able analysts,  that  present  textile  pros- 
pects along  with  the  economy  are  Im- 
proving, and  that  the  future  Is  quite 
bright — that  overall,  textiles  Is  In  fact 
now  considered  a  growth  Industry. 

MILL  CONStlMPTION  OF  rtBEBS.  CXINSUMMI 
EXPCNDITUlie  rOR  CLOTHING 

A  perspective  of  the  strengthening  eco- 
nomic base  of  the  integrated  American 
textile  industry  Is  given  by  data  on  Amer- 
ican textile  mills'  consumption  of  all  tex- 
tile fibers.  From  1956  to  1965  the  total 
quantity  of  fibers  consximed  by  mills  has 
Increased  from  5.9  billion  pounds  In  1958 
to  8.5  billion  pounds  in  1965.  In  this  pe- 
riod there  has  been  considerable  shift  In 
the  types  of  fibers  consumed,  however. 

The  share  of  cotton  In  total  fiber  con- 
sumption by  American  mills  has  declined 
from  66.6  percent  in  1956  to  52.7  percent 
in  1965  and  has  reportedly  continued  to 
decline.  In  fact,  from  1961  to  1965 — the 
beginning  of  the  special  cotton  textile 
quota  system — the  share  of  cotton  con- 
sumed by  mills  has  declined  by  10  per- 
cent, whereas  from  1956  to  1961  it 
dropped  by  only  about  4  percent. 

This  Interesting  development  has  led 
some  observers  to  speculate  that  the 
quota  program,  by  creating  an  artificial 
scarcity  of  cotton  textiles,  has  brought 
a  dr(4>  in  the  share  of  cotton  consumed. 
Others  believe  that  If  artificial  scarcities 
did  result,  they  would  have  been  reflected 
in  liigher  prices  which  did  not  occur. 
Cotton  wholesale  prices  have  been  quite 
stable  since  1961.  thus  reflecting  no  scar- 


city. It  would  seem  that  any  scarcity  in 
cottons,  however,  would  be  met  by  in- 
creased incentive  to  buy  manmade  fiber, 
and  that  cotton  scarcities  would  not  first 
be  reflected  In  higher  prices.  Manmade 
fibers  attractiveness  was  eniianced  in 
1961  by  the  production  of  new  polyester 
fibers  for  mass  consumption. 

To  counteract  the  declining  share  of 
cotton  m  the  amount  of  fiber  consumed, 
the  United  States  has  helped  develop  an 
International  cotton  promotion  and  ad- 
vertising effort.  But  It  may  be  that  the 
economic  forces  are  such  that  cotton  us- 
age will  continue  to  decline  whatever  is 
done.  My  own  judgment  Is  that  holding 
prices  during  periods  of  declining  volume 
Is  tantamount  to  throwing  up  one's  hands 
and  admitting  that  volume  will  continue 
to  decline,  thereby  embracing  a  policy  of 
getting  the  money  you  can  out  of  the 
present  investment,  before  it  is  rendered 
completely  obsolete  and  unwanted  by  new 
and  competing  materials  and  products. 

As  relative  cotton  use  has  dropped, 
likewise  the  share  of  wool  has  declined 
from  6.7  percent  in  1956  to  4.5  percent  in 
1965.  but  there  has  been  an  absolute  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  wool  consumed. 
And.  though  the  share  of  wool  has  de- 
creased, this  Is  not  an  indication,  as  it  Is 
often  taken  to  be,  that  the  mills  produc- 
ing wool  have  suffered  an  equal  decline  in 
output.  In  the  integrated  American  tex- 
tile industry  the  same  mills  that  consume 
wool  fiber  also  consume  large  quantities 
of  manmade  fibers,  and  total  output  has 
Increased 

Mill  consumption  of  manmade  fibers 

MILL  CONSUMPTION  OF  FIBERS,  1956  «5 
(Totals  In  millions  of  pounds} 


has  increa.sed  from  a  share  of  7.4  percent 
in  1956  to  23  percent  in  1965,  and  the 
increase  has  continued.  Thus  it  is  evident 
that  the  declining  share  of -cotton  and 
wool  in  terms  of  total  fiber  used  has  been 
lost  to  manmade  fibers,  even  though  the 
absolute  quantities  of  cotton  and  wool 
consumed  by  mills  have  continued  to 
rise.  The  increase  in  consumption  of 
manmade  fibers  in  recent  years  owes 
much  to  continuing  innovation.  Develop- 
ments such  as  the  durable  press  process 
on  which  I  will  comment  later  have  had  a 
blK  impact  on  the  use  of  polyester  fibers 
and  on  high  quality  cotton. 

Certainly  a  major  cause  of  the  m- 
crease  of  domestic  consumption  of 
fibers  is  the  growth  of  the  American  pop- 
ulation. But  another  phenomenon  has 
occurred,  no  doubt  as  a  result  of  the 
great  strides  in  product  development  and 
marketing  by  the  Industry  in  the  past 
several  years,  as  well  as  the  increased 
standard  of  living  of  our  people  reflected 
in  increased  piuxhasing  power.  That  is. 
there  are  more  American  consumers,  and 
these  consumers  are  spending  an  in- 
creasingly larger  proportion  of  their  in- 
comes on  textile  products.  Furthermore, 
it  Is  expected  that  the  key  textile-con- 
suming age  group  of  20  to  39  years  will 
increase  by  1976  to  represent  33  percent 
of  the  population.  This  is  considered,  at 
least  by  the  McGraw-Hill  publication 
Textile  World  of  April  1967.  to  be  a 
"whopping  '  Increase,  with  great  portent 
for  the  textile  industry,  which  will  also 
benefit  from  increases  In  consumer  pur- 
chasing power. 


Cotton  I 


Wool  ' 


Racn  ini  jcetJie  ' 


Year 


I9S6.. 
1957. 
1958. 
1959. 
I960.. 
1961.. 
1962.. 
1%3  . 

1964  • 

1965  V 


Total  Percent    ' 

ot  libets 


Total 


4.382.6 

4.060.4 
3.866.9 
4,334.5 
4. 190. 9 
4.081.5 
4. 188. 0 
4.040.2 
4.244.4 
4. 476.  3  I 


66.6 
65.1 
64.8 
63.3 
64  6 
62  I 
58.4 
55.7 
54.5 
52.7 


440.8 
368.8 
331.1 
435.3 
411.0 
412.1 
429.1 
411.7 
356.7 
386.9 


Percent 

Total 

ot  fibers 

6.7 

1.200.9 

5.9 

1,177.1 

5.5 

1.127.3 

6.4 

1,252  5 

6.3 

1.055.4 

6.3 

1.128.0 

6.1 

1.263.6 

5.7 

1,440.3  1 

4.6 

1.516  5  1 

4  5 

1.550.7 

Percant 
ot  fibers 


18.3 
18.9 
18.9 
18.3 
16.3 
17.2 
17.9 
19.9 
19.5 
18.2 


NijMceilulosic 
manmade  fibers' 


Manrra.je  titier  waste 


Total 


484.0 

567.5 

575.3 

741.4 

761.7 

861.7 

1.076.2 

1.257  7 

1,554.8 

1.955.8 


Percent 
ot  lit>ers 


7.4 
9.1 
9.6 

10.8 
11.7 
13.1 
IS.  3 
17  3 
19  9 
23.0 


Total 


42.4 

48.0 
61.7 

70.9 
60.8 
71.3 
79  5 
90.1 
103.2 
118.0 


Percent 
ot  libers 


0.7 
.8 
I.O 
1.0 
.9 
1.1 
1.1 
1.2 
1.3 
1.4 


flat  •  and  silk 


Totat 


20.6 

15.5 
9.4 
11.8 
11.6 
12.7 
12.4 
13.1 
14.2 
13.3 


Percent 

ol  fibers 


All  fibers, 
total  ' 


0.3 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.2 


6,551.2 
6, 23?.  3 
5.971.6 
6. 846. 4 
6.491.5 
6,567.3 
7.048  8 
7,:53  I 
7,7K'.8 
8.501.0 


1  Mill  comumption  «  ;«POrted  by  the  Bureau  ol  the  Census  For  Amencan  cotton  tare  aj  reported        <  Te.tile  Organon.  Nylon,  orlon,  glass  (iber.  etc.  U.S.  production  less  exports  plus  imports  lor 
by  th«  Crop  Reporting  Board  has  Been  deducted,  for  foreign  cotton.  3  percent  (IS  pounds)  was     consumption.  -      .  .»  .  v  i    <=  »  <.«i«iu  t,iu>  m  ,wiu 


deducted  (20  pounds  beginning  Auj  :  ;9S8)  Since  '.950,  data  have  been  adjusted  to  year  ended 
Dec.  31. 

>liKlud«s  apparel  and  carpet  wool  on  a  scoured  basis.  Data  from  wool  consumption  reports  ol 
Die  Bureau  of  the  Census 

•  Textile  Organon.  publication  ol  the  Teitile  Economics  Bureau  Inc  Includes  irlament  and  staple 
fibera.  Diti  are  US.  producers'  domestic  shipments,  plus  impo'ls  lor  consumption 


>  Producers'  manmade  fiber  waste  consumed  by  mills  (excludes  glass). 

•  Flax   Irnports  and  estimated  production. 
'Silk   Bureau  ol  the  Census 

•  Totals  made  from  unrounded  data. 

•  Preliminary 
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SPIKDI,ES  AND   LOOMS 

During  1966  spindle  hours  operated 
reached  a  peak  In  March  at  12.9  billion 
hours.  For  the  year  1966  the  total,  and 
average  monthly,  number  of  operating 
hours  was  much  higher  than  1965.  In 
January  1967  monthly  spindle  operating 
hours  declined  to  a  low  of  10  billion.  In 
February  they  were  down  to  9.97  billion, 
but  rose  to  11.9  billion  hours  in  March. 
Meanwhile,  the  weekly  average  of  spindle 
hours  operated  has  shown  the  same  levels 
of  fluctuation  In  the  December-January 
slump  period  as  in  the  previous  12 
months  of  boom. 


At  the  same  time  that  monthly  spindle 
hours  operated  show  a  certain  decline, 
returning  them  to  about  the  monthly 
levels  of  1964  and  1965.  a  remarkable 
development  Is  taking  place  In  the  num- 
ber of  spindles  in  place.  Spindles  are  the 
machines  that  make  yarn  f.'-om  the  raw 
fiber. 

In  April  1967.  the  number  of  spindles 
In  place  In  the  cotton  system— which  also 
uses  about  22  percent  of  Its  active  spin- 
dles on  other  fibers— was  20  5  million,  the 
highest  In  any  periixl  since  1958.  And,  no 
less  Important,  the  number  of  active 
spindles  was  20.0  million,  higher  than 


any  time  in  1966  and  higher  than  any 
time  since  at  least  1957. 

The  number  of  spindles  as  an  Indi- 
cator falls  to  point  up  Increased  produc- 
tivity per  spindle.  This  increased  pro- 
ductivity is  difficult  to  measure  but  It  Is 
nonetheless  well  established  that  spin- 
djjs  are  becoming  more  and  more 
pJbductlve. 

In  terms  of  loom  hours  operated  per 
week,  the  cotton  system  performance  is 
not  as  good  as  1965  or  1966,  but  much 
better  than  1964  and  any  previous  year. 
Projected  on  an  annual  basis  the  figures 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1967  will  bring 
a  result  somewhat  lower  than  1966.  given 
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the  traditional  July  4  and  Christmas 
mill  hoUdays.  But  this  projection  for 
1967  Is  at  best  preliminary.  For  example, 
it  could  be  increased  by  a  sharp  increase 
in  1967  fall  orders  which  many  expect 
to  occur. 

loom,  hours  cyperated  on  cotton  broad  woven 
goods  (average  hours  per  loom  per  week) 

Monthly 
Average 

1956  .-  ^20.1 

1957  

1958  

1959  

1960  

1961  

1962  

1963  

1964  

1965  

1966  

1967  

ORDERS   AND   INVENTORIES 

In  general  it  would  appear  that  the 
textile  Industry  shares  in  the  move  to- 
ward increased  Inventories  that  was 
characteristic  of  many  industries  in  the 
past  two  quarters.  Forbes  magazine  of 
May  1,  1967,  contained  data  presenting 
changes  In  inventory  levels  from  1966  to 


115.0 
114.6 
122.1 
121.4 
118.8 
120.8 
122.0 
126.3 
132.0 
132.8 
131.3 


both  up  from  the  December  1966  lows. 
"Offtake,"  a  way  of  measuring  the  draw- 
ing down  of  inventories,  increased  from 
the  December  low  of  54.7  million  linear 
yards  to  72.4  million  linear  yards  in  Feb- 
ruary this  year.  New  orders  increased 
from  the  low  of  48.9  million  linear  yards 
In  December  1966  to  68.5  milUon  linear 
yards  in  February  of  this  year.  Both 
offtake  and  new  orders  figures  for  Feb- 
ruary approach  the  high  levels  set  In  1966 
for  the  two  indicators.  If  this  trend  con- 
tinues manmade  fiber  production  should 
rise. 

WOOL    PEOSPERITT— A    3 -TEAS    CYCLE? 

Data  on  woolen  and  worsted  fabric 
production,  as  usually  presented,  tend  to 
imderstate  the  production  of  the  woolen 
and  worsted  system  Itself,  because  pro- 
duction data  that  are  adjusted  to  meas- 
ure usage  of  wool  fiber  alone  do  not  in- 
clude the  manmade  fiber  that  is  used  by 
the  same  producer.  A  better  indicator  of 
woolen  and  worsted  mills'  activity  is  to 
measure  the  total  amount  of  fibers  con- 
sumed by  them.  This  measure  declined 
in  1966.  Some  seek  to  explain  this  down- 
turn  and    past    downturns — in    terms 

of  a  3-year  cycle  for  wool  production.  It 


Mill 


consumption   on  woolen   and   worsted 
systems 
[ 'Weekly  averages   in  tliousands  of  pounds] 

1961 13'*«0 

1962 14.207 

1963 ,- -—  1*.090 

1964 13,527 

1965 15.019 

1966 "S^l 

1967   (3-month  average) 12.866 

The  theory  that  production  on  the 
woolen  and  worsted  systems  follows  a  3- 
year  cyclical  pattern  has  been  developed 
by  the  Wool  Products  Importers  Group 
of  the  National  Council  of  American  Im- 
porters. The  theory  is  that  wool  textile 
production  follows  a  3-year  cycle  in 
which  1956,  1959,  1962,  and  1965  have 
been  the  high  years.  Each  cycle  on  aver- 
age supposedly  represents  greater  pro- 
duction than  the  last.  The  importance  of 
this  method  of  analysis  is  that  a  yearly 
picture  of  the  domestic  wool  and  wool 
products  industry  is  apt  to  be  distorted— 
that  the  proper  way  to  look  at  the  eco- 
nomic picture  for  the  industry  is  in  the 
longer  term. 

The  following  table  presents  data  on 
consumption  in  the  wool  and  worsted 
systems — except  carpet  and  rug — by  3- 


1^„S>  -SSu^'  ?he  Z^LZ'^rS^    I^Vle  .L^^  explore  .«e«y    ,ear  „c>e  an.  ..  ..ten,,  r„.  ..  to 
in  almost  every  one  of  the  11  industry    here  the  3-year  cycle  laea. 

■   ■       '^^""'      PART  IV-KENNEDY  ROUND-FIBER  CONSUMPTIONON  THE  WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  SYSTEMS  (EXCEPT  CARPET  AND  RUG) 


groups  analyzed  by  Forbes,  not  including 
textUes  however,  was  strongly  upward. 

Finished  textile  goods  inventories  have 
held  fairly  steady  while  orders  somewhat 
declined  in  the  midwinter  period, 
though  there  is  an  encouraging  upturn  in 
orders  from  January  to  February  1967. 

In  cotton  and  manmade  unfinished 
goods  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
ratio  of  Inventories  to  unfilled  orders 
from  the  very  low  1966  levels,  when  in 
many  items  suppliers  simply  could  not 
meet  demands,  even  for  military  items, 
where  some  mandatory  orders  were  is- 
sued. For  cotton  gray — unfinished — 
goods  the  ratio  of  inventories  to  produc- 
tion reached  30  percent  in  March  1967, 
from  the  lowest  figure  of  17  percent  in 
March,  April,  and  May,  1966.  But,  as  is 
seen  In  the  table  below,  even  30  percent 
is  well  below  the  more  normal  rates  for 
the  years  1961  through  1964. 
Ratio  of  inventories  to  unfilled  orders — 
Cotton  gray  goods 
(Yearly  average) 

1960 0-36 

1961 •*7 

1962    -61 

1963 -62 

1964    -^S 

1965 -22 

1966 -19 

1967   (through  March)    -30 

Inventories   of   manmade   fiber   gray 
goods— unfinished    fabric — have,    how- 
ever, shown  a  large  Increase  this  year. 
Manmade  fiber  gray  goods 
(Yearly  averages) 
1960 0.26 


BY  3-YEAR  CYCLE,  BY  SYSTEM,  1957-65 
|ln  thousands  of  pounds] 


Ist  cycle 


Totalcon- 
sumption 


TCTWC ' 


Totalless 
TCTWC 


Worsted  system  Worsted  system  Woolen  system 
,     less  TCTWC 


1957., 
1958. 
1959. 


Total.— 
Average. 


2d  cycle: 
I960.. 
1961. 
1962. 


ToUI.-- 
Average. 


483, 514 
448,853 
536,312 


1,468,679 
489,560 


25,200 
27, 800 
35,300 


458, 314 
421,053 
501,012 


147, 044 
146. 158 
178, 391 


121,844 
118,358 
143,091 


336,470 
302, 695 
357,921 


88,300  ! 
29.433  I 


1,380,379 
460, 126 


471,593 
157,198 


383. 293 
127,764 


997,086 
332, 362 


0) 

(') 


(») 

0) 


459, 766 
368,  745 
504,367 


(:) 
{=) 
CO 


133.413 
146, 205 
165, 801 


326, 353 
322, 540 
338.566 


3d  cycle: 
1963.. 
1964.. 
1965. 


Total.-. 
Average. 


1.432,878 
477,626 


445.419 
148,473 


987,459 
329, 153 


538,509 
538,054 
606, 541 


61,903 
83, 337 
100. 132 


476.606 
454.717 
506.409 


217,506 
235,932 
280, 238 


155,603 
152,595 

180. 106 


321,003 

302, 122 
326, 303 


1,683,104  i 
561,035  I 


245,372 
81,791 


1,437,732 
479, 244 


733,676 
244,  559 


488. 304 
162, 768 


949, 428 
316,476 


Percent  change: 

1st  to  2d  cycle. 

2d  to  3d  cycle.. 

1st  to  3d  cycle. 
Percent  of  total: 

1st  cycle 

3d  cycle 


+14.€ 

100  i 
100  '• 


+117.9 


-i-3.8 

+.3 

+4.2 


+55.6 

32.1 
43.6 


+16.2 

+9.6 

+27.4 


-1.0 

-3 

+4 


'■} 


67.9 
56.4 


1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 


.33 
.27 
.29 
.24 
.21 
.29 


1967  (2  months) ■*2 

In  the  manmade  fibers  area,  how- 
ever, two  manmade  fiber  gray  goods  in- 
dicators, "offtake"  and  new  orders,  are 


1  Top  converted  from  tow  wittiout  combing 

» Statistics  for  years  1960-62  not  collected  by  Census  Bureau. 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1963  Census  of  Manufactures. 

The  above  table  shows  that  total  con- 
sumption on  the  wool  and  vrorsted  sys- 
tems Increased  from  the  first  through 
the  third  cycle  by  4.2  percent  if  top  con- 
verted from  tow  without  combing — 
TCTWC— is  excluded,  and  it  increased 
by  14.6  percent  if  top  converted  from  tow 
without  combing  Is  Included.  Tow  Is 
man-made  fibers  that  are  already  lying 
parallel  therefore  do  not  need  to  be 
combed,  as  wool  does.  Tow  converted  to 
top  is  a  major  input  of  fiber  in  the 
worsted  system.  To  have  an  accurate 
idea  of  total  fiber  consumption  on  the 
worsted  system  TCTWC  should  be  in- 


cluded. Thus  the  latter  figure  of  14.6  per- 
cent is  the  more  accurate  measurement 
of  growth  of  fiber  consumption  on  the 
woolen  and  worsted  systems. 

Most  interesting  Is  the  change  in  the 
types  of  fibers  used  during  the  above 
"cycles,"  a  pfienomenon  mentioned 
above;  that  is,  more  manmade  fibers  In 
relation  to  wool  fibers  were  being  used. 
In  terms  of  systems,  production  on  the 
worsted  system  Increased  by  55.6  percent 
during  the  1957-65  period,  while  produc- 
tion on  the  woolen  system  decreased  by 
4.8  iJercent  during  the  period. 

Is  the  cyclical  trend  being  repeated  In 


I 
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1966?  It  would  appear  to  be,  from  data 
presented  by  the  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  which  shows  a  decline  In  the  con- 
sumption of  wool  and  manmade  fibers 
on  the  woolen  and  worsted  systems  dur- 
ing 1966.  and  the  beginnings  of  a  pickup 
on  1967.  This  Is  Indicated  by  the  table 
above  titled  "Mill  Consumption  on  Wool- 
en and  Worsted  Systems." 


PRICX   TRENDS    AND    MILLS'    PHOriTABtLtTT 

The  wholesale  price  index  for  textile 
products  shows  slight  weakerilnK.  but 
meaningful  'weakness"  only  In  the  man- 
made  fiber  area,  where  there  has  been 
a  fundamental  downward  price  adjust- 
ment. The  ability  of  manmade  fiber 
prices  to  be  dropped  so  sharply  has  led 
some  observers  to  say  that  there  was  an 
"excess"  margin  of  profit  in  those  prices. 


WHOLESALE  PRICE  INDEX  (MONTHLY  AVERAGES) 
11957-59  =  1001 


Textile  products  and  apparel 

Cotton  products 

Wool  products 

Manmade  fiber  products     . . 

Apparel — 

All  Industrial  commodities  . 


_  1950 

1960 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

104  8 

101  5 

100.5 

101.2 

101  8 

102.1 

110  3 

104  4 

100,3 

99.6 

lOO  2 

102  5 

108.6 

98.2 

100,9 

103  0 

104.3 

106.0 

117  5 

97  5 

93  9 

95  8 

95.0 

89  5 

96  7 

IGl.J 

101.9 

102  9 

103.7 

105.0 

82  9 

101   ] 

100.7 

101  2 

102.5 

104.7 

1967 


January     Febru- 
ary 


March 


102.0 

102.5 

104  7 

87   1 

105.7 

105.8 

102.0 
101.8 
104  7 
87  1 
105.9 
106  0 


101.8 
101  3 
104  0 
86  9 

106.0 

106.0 


Souret:  US  Department  ol  Labor  and  American  Textile  Manufactu'ers  institute. 


For  cotton  products  the  wholesale  price 
index  ha«  fallen  by  about  1  point  from  the 
monthly  average  of  102.5  for  1966.  Thus 
In  March  this  year  the  Index  of  101.8  was 
still  higher  than  the  average  for  1965  of 
100.2,  which  was  higher  than  1964. 

For  wool  products,  supposedly  an  area 
of  tough  Import  competition,  prices 
nonetheless  rose  from  an  average  of  98.2 
In  1960  to  106.0  In  1966.  an  increase  much 
greater  than  the  Increase  In  the  whole- 
sale price  Index  for  all  Industrial  com- 
modities In  the  same  period.  But  In  the 
first  3  months  of  the  current  year,  there 
has  been  a  return  of  the  wool  products 
index  to  the  levels  of  1965 

In  the  manmide  area,  there  has  been 
as  indicated  above,  a  sharp  drop  in  prices. 
an  event  that  has  gamed  national  atten- 
tion and  has  been  reflected  in  lessened 
1966  earnings  for  large  chemical  corpora- 
tions that  derive  substantial  income  from 
sales  of  manmade  fibers.  The  monthly  av- 
erage wholesale  price  of  89.5  in  1966  was  a 
drop  from  the  average  of  95.0  for  1965 
and  95.8  for  1964.  The  trend  has  con- 
tinued down  in  March  this  year,  when 
it  was  86.9.  There  is  now  some  new  hint  of 
stabilization  at  about  this  March  level, 
based  on  the  index  of  about  87  0  for  both 
January  and  February 

The  causes  for  this  decline  was  quite 
complex,  relating  to  several  factors, 
among  them  excess  capacity,  and  per- 
haps overproduction  In  areas  where  de- 
mand did  not  materialize  as  expected. 
It  may  also  simply  have  occurred  because 
prices  in  the  supplying  industry  may 
have  been  too  high,  and  the  imports  up- 
swing In  the  last  3  years  forced  this 
realization. 

Food  for  thought  about  prices  in  rela- 
tion to  demand  is  given  by  reports  about 
retailers'  experience  with  low  prices  for 
the  same  quality  merchandise.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Wall  Street  Joiirnal  of  March 
2  reported  the  case  of  an  Atlanta  depart- 
ment store  whose  sharply  cut  prices  re- 
sulted In  sales  of  several  thousand  shirts 
In  2  days.  The  lesson  of  this  experience 
may  be  that  some  downward  price  ad- 
justment may  have  a  very  healthy  effect 
on  textile  sales — that  is,  that  consumer 
demand  will  elastlcally  respond  to  lower 
prices  for  textile  Items. 


THZ    SPECIAL    PROBLEMS    Or    MANMADE    flBni 

During  1966.  Imports  of  manmade  fiber 
textile  products,  including  yarn,  in- 
creased to  797  5  million  square  yards 
from  565  8  million  square  yards  in  1965. 
This  was  an  unusual  increase,  and  it  con- 
tinued the  trend  begun  in  1964. 

At  least  part  of  the  reason  for  in- 
creased manmade  fiber  imports  In  1966 
.seems  to  relate  to  the  new  'durable 
press"  process.  Durable  press  is  a  short- 
hand way  of  describing  a  process  in  which 
semipermanent  creases  are  literally 
baked  into  garments.  The  durability  of 
the  creases  is  achieved  through  the  use 
of  a  hl'-'h  pioportion  of  the  synthetic 
fiber  called  polyester  to  the  cotton  fiber. 
The  ratio  of  polyester  to  cotton  varies 
from  about  50-50  to  65-35. 

THE  DURABLE   PRESS  '  REVOLITION  '   AND  IMPORrS 

The  so-called  durable  press  revolution 
came  on  the  American  textile  scene  in  a 
very  big  way.  perhaps  in  too  big  a  way 
In  its  initial  stages,  the  durable  press 
process  was  said  to  have  been  cversold-- 
11  was  shown  to  be  not  qaite  as  good  as 
first  expected,  and  is  now  being  im- 
proved. But  the  great  expectations  pro- 
duced by  the  advent  of  the  new  piocess. 
and  its  demonstrated  appeal  particularly 
to  housewives,  created  a  terrific  initial 
demand  and  new  orders  far  in  advance 
of  deliverable  dates  The  economic,  and 
indeed  social,  significance  of  the  durable 
pre.ss  proce.^~s  for  Ameiican.s  is  described 
in  an  article  in  the  Apnl  19S7,  Monthly 
Letter  of  the  First  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York,  which  I  inserted  in  the 
CoNi.RESsioNAL  RECORD  of  June  2j.  1967, 
pages  172,^6-17257. 

The  big  rush  to  durable  press  had  at 
least  two  important  side  effects  It  in- 
creased the  demand  lor  Air.eric.in  long- 
staple  cotton  to  the  point  tliat  most  of 
the  good  cotton  has  been  culled  out  of 
national  stockpiles  The  remainder  in 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stock 
is  unusuable  for  fabric  The  New  York 
City  Bank  article  mentioned  above 
clearly  explains  how  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  programs  have  limited  the 
supply  of  long-staple  cotton  The  short- 
age of  suitable  cotton  has  resulted  in  an 
Increase   of    acreage   devoted    to    long- 


staple  cotton,  and  it  appears  to  have 
caused  a  very  small  Increase  of  long- 
staple  cotton  yam  imports. 

The  second  effect  of  durable  press 
seems  to  have  been  a  big  jimip  in  Im- 
ports of  man-made  fiber.  According  to  an 
article  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce of  January  1,  1967: 

The  future  for  polyester  is  held  promising 
following  a  log  Jam  which  developed  in  the 
second  and  third  quarters  of  1966. 

Inventories  were  built  up  early  as  a  result 
of  a  booming  retail  demand.  Then  as  Im- 
ports, ordered  to  avert  a  prospective  short- 
age, t>egan  arriving,  a  huge  cutback  In  poly- 
e»ter-cotton  blends  was  made  as  mills  shifted 
looms  to  all  cotton  fabrics  for  military 
needs.  At  the  same  time,  a  tight  money 
situation  developed  which,  In  turn,  forced  all 
segments  of  the  textile  distribution  chain 
lo  reduce  their  Inventories  and  polyester 
purchasing  came  to  a  temporary  halt. 

Thus  a  very  complex  domestic  situa- 
tion developed,  in  which  it  appeared  to 
many  observers  that  imports  Tjeie  simply 
absorbing  the  domestic  market,  whereas 
the  above  account  Indicates  they  were 
legitimate  orders  to  fill  needs  that  could 
not  be  met  at  the  moment  for  other  rea- 
sons. This  accounts  for  the  increased 
mill  inventories  of  manmade  fibers  and 
for  downward  pressure  on  prices.  But  far 
from  being  "knocked  out"  by  imports, 
polyester  is  expected  to  boom.  According 
to  the  same  article: 

Polyester  still  holds  the  poeltlon  of  being 
the  fastest  growing  man-made  fiber  In  both 
percentage  and  In  pounds.  New  uses,  such  as 
broadloom  carpet,  permanent  press  apparel, 
table  linens  and  sheetings  are  expected  to 
help  p<jlyester  continue  its  growth  from 
about  490  million  pounds  In  1965  to  about 
one  bKllon  pwunds  In   1970. 

PRICES  AND   NEW    t'SES 

The  lower  manmade  fiber  wholesale 
prices  noted  above  have  had  ai»  effect 
on  the  uses  of  all  sorts  of  manmade  fi- 
bers According  to  Mr.  Gomer  H  Ward, 
retail  marketing  manager  of  the  Textile 
Fibers  Department  of  Du  Pont,  in  a 
speech  reported  in  the  Daily  News  Rec- 
ord on  Apnl  14,  1967; 

We  are  seeir.g  alre.idy  .  .  .  that  lower 
prices  c(  certain  man-made  fiber  Items  are 
h.ivlng  the  effect  of  ofwiilni;  new  markets 
that  previously  were  considered  Impregnable. 
TTiere  will  be  more  und  moie  of  this  kind 
nf  extension  ,is  time  ^oes  on  and  the  man- 
•nadc  price  index  continues  its  dounuard 
fend    I  Italics  added  | 

He  cited  a  10  per  cent  Increase  In  nian- 
m.Hde  fiber  consumption  In  19C6.  and  44 
per  cent  of  the  m.»rket  during  th.it  ye.ir  for 
m^n-ni.ide  fibers  uip  2  per  cent).  'Those  1M66 
1  t;ures  describe  a  healthy  growth  over  1965." 
he  said,  "'.■ind  I'm  willing  to  predict  that  the 
1967  figures  are  going  to  be  even  more  im- 
pressive." 

Along  with  the  invasion  of  new  fields,  he 
said,  fibers  would  be  develoi>ed  with  per- 
formance characteristics  that  "sound  incon- 
ceivable" today — such  as  thermo-re.u  live 
Mbers  for  clothes  that  will  be  warm  'Ahen 
it's  cold  and  cool  when  it's  warm,  or  fibers 
that  change  color  from  day  to  evening 

In  addition  to  these  indications  of  fu- 
ti  e  prosperity  overall,  industry  special- 
ists point  out  that  by  1968  the  manmade 
tirjers  industry  will  have  increased  its 
c  ip.icity  by  28  percent,  on  the  basis  of 
increasing  demand  for  polyester,  olefin, 
nv'on,  acr>lic  fiber,  and  even  rayon, 
where  demand  has  tended  to  lessen  In 
the  past  several  years. 
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PROFrr  ABILITY 

One  measure  of  the  prosperity  of  cot- 
ton textile  mills  is  the  so-called  mill 
margin,  that  is,  the  difference  between 
the  price  mills  pay  for  raw  cotton  and 
the  price  for  which  they  sell  the  -woven 
unfinished    fabric.   Ever   since   the  so- 


called  one-price  cotton  Federal  Govern- 
ment cotton  program  has  come  into  ef- 
fect, in  the  cotton  crop  year  beginmng 
August  1964,  the  mill  margin  has  shown 
a  marked  and  continuing  increase,  even 
in  AprU  1967,  the  midst  of  a  so-called 
cyclical  downturn  for  textiles. 


I      MILL  MARGIN  (PRICE  OF  Uf^FINISHtO  CtOTH,  20  CQNSTRUCTIONS)-CROP-YEAR  AVERAGES  (YEAR  BEGINS  IN  AUGUST) 


1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966-67  ' 

1st  9  months 
average 

February 

March 

April 

59.00 
26.13 

60.61 
24.90 

60.52 
24.91 

61.54 

26.18 

62.98 
2  35.75 

65.15 
38.66 

66.68 
41.27 

64.64 
38.88 

66.29 
40.42 

66.01 
40.09 

argin 

1  Reused  data 

.  l-tfice  cotton  eflectii/e. 

The  mill  margin  has  a  special  mean- 
ing. It  is  an  indicator  of  the  "take"  of 
the  cotton  textile  mills.  During  the  hear- 
ings preceding  the  enactment  of  the 
one-price  cotton  legislation,  mill  repre- 
sentatives assured  that  the  wind-fall 
profit  they  could  receive  would  be  in 
large  part  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 
Clearly  this  has  not  been  the  case.  The 
wholesale  price  index  of  cotton  products 
has  increased,  and  so  has  the  mill  mar- 
gin to  the  highest  point  reached  in 
in  the  case  of  the  textile  industry  it 
represents  also  higher  profits  on  the  base 
of  a  comprehensive  cotton  textile  quota 
system. 

The  higher  mill  margin  and  rising 
prices  may  be  some  of  the  reason  why 
tlie  share  of  cotton  in  U.S.  fiber  con- 
sumption has  diminished.  In  its  News 
Letter  of  February  27, 1967,  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  expressed  Jts 
official  view  that  the  current  system  of 
subsidy  payments  has  allowed  mills  to 
get  used  to  lower  priced  raw  cotton,  while 
not  reducing  prices  of  cotton  mill  pro- 
ducts. It  said  that — 

since  cotton  textile  prices  have  not  de- 
clined under  the  payment  programs,  the 
domestic  textile  Industry  has  not  become 
more  competitive  with  foreign  producers. 
US.  exports  of  textile  products  have  re- 
mained low.  but  Imports  of  such  products 
have  soared  in  the  last  two  years. 

EMPLOYMENTT    A^fD    WAGES 

Employment  in  textile  and  apparel 
industries  has  declined  from  the  1966 
peak  of  2.346.000  but  is  still  above  1965 
levels.  Employment  in  all  manufactur- 
ing Indtistries  rose  from  1965  to  1966  by 
6  2  percent,  whereas  In  textiles  and  ap- 
parel employment  rose  3.5  percent.  This 
was  the  second  greatest  annual  increase 
in  textile  employment  since  1961. 

EMPLOYMENT  ' 


data  compiled  by  the  Bureau  et  Labor 
Statistics,  weekly  hours  worked-seem  stUl 
to  be  at  acceptable  levels. 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  HOURS  WORKED 


1%5 

1966 

February  1%74 
April  1%7 


Wages  in  textile  miUs  have  risen  at  a 
faster  rate  both  during  the  short  run 
and  over  the  long  nm— 5  years— than  In 
all  manufaxjturlng.  But  the  rise  has  been 
in  smaller  absolute  amounts.  In  apparel 
the  increase  tends  to  be  less  than  the  In- 
crease for  all  manufacturing,  except  in 
the  short  run  the  trend  is  sharply  up, 
reflecting  new  wage  settlements  in  the 
apparel  industry. 

WAGES 


All  manufac- 
turing 

Textiles 

Apparel 

Dollar 

Percent 
change 

Dollar 

Percent 
change 

Dollar'  Percent 
j  change 

1%5  

2.61 
2.71 
2.67 
2.78 

■+3:8' 

1.87' 
1.96 

"+4.'8' 
■+4."7" 

1.83  1 

1966       

1.89  I     +3.3 

February  1966. 
February  1%7. 

1.92 

+4. 1     2. 01 

1.88  : 

1.98  i     +5.3 

1 

All  manu- 
facturing 

18.032 

19.081 
18.518 
19.187 
19.159 
19, 088 

Textiles 

and 
apparel 

Textiles 

Apparel 

1965 

2.275 
2.345 
2,328 
2,336 
2.329 
2.301 

921 

951 
937 
933 
936 
933 

1.354 

1966 

F»brijar>  1966 

February  1%7 

March  1%7 

Aprill967 

1.395 
1.391 

1.403 
1.393 
1.368 

Average  weekly  hours  of  work  have  de- 
clined throughout  the  economy  from  the 
highs  of  1966.  Average  weekly  hours 
worked  in  the  textile  Industry  show  the 
same  decline.  But.  on  the  basis  of  recent 
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The  trend  of  Increase  in  textiles  is 
therefore  faster,  but  it  is  a  faster  increase 
from  a  lower  base.  The  lower  base,  it  is 
effectively  argued,  stems  from  the  nature 
and  the  locales  of  textile  manufacturing 
Industry  employment.  It  is  well  known 
that,  beginning  in  the  early  1950's  there 
was  an  uprooting  and  transplanting  of 
textile  manufacturing  from  north  *o 
south.  We  now  see  the  tail  end  of  this 
movement  in  the  closing,  with  fanfare, 
of  the  last  few  textile  mills  left  in  the 
State  of  Maine,  closings  ascribed  to  im- 
port competition. 

And.  of  course,  it  Is  common  knowledge 
that  the  textile  Industry  moved  from  its 
northeastern  locations  to  the  South  for 
two  primary  reasons.  The  first  was  lower 
wage  rates,  the  second  was  to  abandon 
old  manufacturing  facilities. 

It  should  not  be  a  source  of  wonder.  It 
is  therefore  argued,  that  the  base  of  wage 
rates  in  the  textile  industry  is  lower  than 
for  other  manufacturing  industries. 
These  lower  bases  reflect  the  economic 
climate  in  the  areas  in  which  the  textile 


industry  is  now  concentrated.  To  be 
meaningful  as  a  representation  of  hard- 
ship, it  would  appear  to  me  that  the 
lower  based  wage  rates  in  textile  manu- 
facturing industries  would  have  to  be  re- 
lated to  price  levels  in  such  areas.  It 
could  well  be  that  in  the  textile  produc- 
tion locales  constmier  price  levels  are  be- 
low those  in  urban,  heavily  industrial 
areas.  Thus  the  apparent  disparity  be- 
tween textile  production  workers'  wages 
and  those  of  workers  in  all  manufactur- 
ing industries  might  not  be  as  important 
as  it  might  seem. 

THE     EMPLOYMENT     POLICY      QUESTION 

There  is  evidence  that  the  high  em- 
ployment of  1966  was  a  strain  on  em- 
ployment and  on  the  economies  of  the 
southern  textile  States.  Robert  J.  Ken- 
dall, president  of  the  Alabama  Textile 
Manufacturers  Association,  predicted  on 
January  3  as  reported  in  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  of  January  4,  1967: 

1967  could  top  even  1966,  regarded  in  in- 
dustry circles  as  one  of  their  best  years. 

"The  manpower  shortage."  Mr.  Kendall 
said,  "Is  significant  since  It  comes  at  a  period 
when  the  industry  is  automating  as  never 
before,  but  at  the  same  time,  growing  so 
rapidly,  sufficient  help  cannot  be  found  to 
Jook  after  increased  demands  for  slsJUed 
help." 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  went  on  to 
report: 

Russell  .Mills'  President,  Tom  Russell,  said 
that  last  year  every  state  in  the  southeast 
had  experienced  a  tightening  labor  market 
with  fewer  desirable  employees  available  than 
ever  before. 

I  would  again  pose  the  question :  "Is  It 
fair  for  the  cotton  textile  industry,  oper-  . 
ating  on  the  artificial  economic  base  of 
an  import  quota  system,  to  draw  away 
skilled  employees  needed  by  other  indus- 
tries that  do  operate  in  terms  of  the  com- 
petitive marketplace?  Is  it  fair  to  the 
workers  who  are  drawn  away  from  learn- 
ing other  skiUs;  is  it  fair  to  other  indus- 
tries?" 

SOME  CXJNCLUSIONS  ABOUT  THE  ECONOMIC 
PROSPECTS  OF  THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

The  above  data  show  mixed  trends. 
There  are  indisputably  some  recent  slight 
declines  in  production,  prices,  and  em- 
ployment, in  the  above  data,  but  there 
are  also  signs  of  stability  and  there  are 
forecasts  of  future  growth.  The  data 
seem  to  show  readjustment  from  the 
strains  of  1965-66,  when  defense  demand 
put  a  final  load  on  an  industry  that  was 
doing  all  it  could  to  meet  consumer  de- 
mand. In  this  period  of  high  demand  im- 
ports naturally  rose,  and  now  they  are 
tapering  off  in  most  areas.  What  seems  to 
emerge  is  that  the  industry  is  readjusting 
to  something  approximating  its  levels  of 
activity  in  1964  and  early  1965,  and  that 
this  adjustment  is  in  keeping  with  the 
activity  of  other  industries,  and  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole. 


THE  PESSIMISTIC  -VIEW 

Some  spokesmen  for  the  textile  indus- 
try, however,  do  not  seem  to  draw  the 
same  conclusions  from  these  same  data. 
In  presenting  their  case  to  Government 
they  interpret  their  prospects  for  the 
future  as  uncertain  and  even  grim.  They 
indicate  1967  could  be  the  worst  year 
since  1961.  Industrial  and  retail  consum- 
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ers,  they  claim,  are  buying  an  inordinate 
amount  of  imports  so  that  imports-  are 
growing  at  faster  rales  than  domestic 
consumption.  The  great  jump  in  yarn 
imports  in  1965  and  1966  is  cited  as  a 
bellwether  that  should  indicate  to  the 
U.S.  Government  that  tremendous  "ex- 
cess capacity"  exists  throughout  the 
world,  making  the  threat  of  "large  and 
sudden  surges  in  imports  very  real  "  The 
downturn  in  textiles  in  the  last  several 
months  of  1966  is  sten  as  a  "cyclicar' 
downturn  and  the  softness  m  the  overall 
economy  Ls  expoctid  to  aggravate  the 
textile  downturn,  prolong  it,  and  hinde*' 
an  upturn.  In  all.  the  current  indicators 
of  decline  from  the  peak  levels  achieved 
during  1966  are  r-^ad  a.s  abs^lut'j  indica- 
tors of  decline.  There  Is  a  tendency  not 
to  put  them  in  context  with  1964  and 
1965. 

Whether  these  strongly  pessimistic 
forecasts  expres.sed  by  some  industry 
spokesmen  will  be  borne  out.  of  course, 
remains  to  be  seen 

A  forecast  by  Mr  Douglas  Groenv.ald. 
chief  economist  of  McGraw-Hill's  Eco- 
nomics Department,  repri:ited  m  the 
April  1967  edition  of  McGraw-Hills  Tex- 
tile World  magazine,  contained  a  ver>- 
bullish  view  of  the  industry's  future  pros- 
pects. 

THE   OPTIMISTIC   VITW 

Mr.  Greenwald  said  that  during  the  10 
years — 1956-66 — production  of  textile 
mill  products  increased  about  38  per- 
cent, as  measured  by  Textile  World's  in- 
dex of  mill  activity,  and  by  42  percent. 
as  measured  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  index  of  textile  production.  He 
said: 

Tbus.  output  of  the  Industry  has  grown 
at  an  annual  rate  of  about  3  .5  '  per  year  for 
the  full  10-year  period  but  nas  nearly 
doubled  that  growth  rate  In  the  last  three 
years.  .  .  .  We  expect  that  the  record  of  the 
Industry  over  the  next  10  years  will  sur- 
paaa  that  of  the  past  decade. 

This  expectation  Is  based  on  five  major 
factors: 

First.  A  higher  rate  of  Industrial  and 
general  economic  growth  over  the  next 
10  years  than  the  past  10. 

Second.  A  whopping  increase  in  the 
key  textile-consuming  age  group — 20  to 
39  years. 

Third.  Increasing  Incomes  of  families 
and  Individuals. 

Fourth.  A  stepup  of  research  and  de- 
velopment expenditures. 

Fifth.  A  continuation  of  the  upward 
trend  In  spending  for  new  plants  and 
equipment. 

Of  these  factors.  I  would  call  special 
attention  briefly  to  the  fourth.  It  appears 
that  textile  Industry  expenditure  on  re- 
search and  development  does  not  repre- 
sent a  very  significant  share  of  the  tex- 
tile sales  dollar,  in  relation  to  the  shares 
of  other  Industries  in  the  United  States 
But  this  is  a  situation  which  is  rapidly 
changing.  I  believe. 

Industry  leaders  have  recognized  these 
upward  trends.  Charles  F.  Myers,  presi- 
dent of  Burlington  Industries,  the  largest 
textile  manufacturer  in  the  world,  was 
quoted  in  the  Daily  News  Record  of 
March  29,  1967.  as  having  said: 

WhUe  current  business  In  textiles  Is  gen- 
erally down  from  last  year's  record  levels. 
Improvement   could   come  about  before   the 


end  of  this  year  Prices  are  not  Ukely  to  fall 
below  present  levels,  more  likely  we  are  on  a 
platau  from  which  an  upturn  can  be  aiiucl- 
pited.  Ju.st  how  long  this  may  take  Is  de- 
pendent upon  too  many  factors  to  warrant 
sp>eculatlop.. 

Softness  has  affected  many  other  areas  of 
the  national  economy  too  Sometlme.s  we  in 
textiles  tend  to  over-react,  to  our  own  detri- 
ment, and  lose  sight  of  the  longer  term 
trend — which  Is  steadily  upward 

THE    TWO    F.^CES    OF   TEXTILES 

But.  Mr  Myers'  statement  presents 
only  or:e  of  textiles'  two  faces.  Endless 
quotes  could  be  adduced  here  to  present 
the  other  side.  Fcr  example.  Senator 
SxrOM  Thi-rmond  of  South  Carolina  who 
said  in  the  May  8.  1967,  CoNf.p.E.ssiON.^L 
Record,  page  11903: 

The  Nations  textile  Industry  ...  is  being 
knocked  to  Its  knees  by  a  Qood  of  foreign 
Imports  which  .ire  dealing  severe  blows  across 
the  who'.e  spectrum  of  the  Industry 

The  American  textile  industry  is  a 
veritab'e  Janus  The  industry's  smiling 
face  is  turned  tuward  the  consumer,  tl^.e 
inve.^tor.  and  the  public  at  larse:  its 
scowlint;  face  is  turned  toward  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  including  the  Con- 
gress, which  is  presented  with  statistics 
and  complaints  that,  without  the  benefit 
of  considerable  background  knowledge, 
appear  to  show  that  the  textile  industry- 
Is  in  ven.-  bad  times 

STRnCING    THE    B.^LANCED    VIEW 

As  in  any  complex  economic  matter, 
there  is  evidence  on  both  sides  It  can  be 
presented  pessimistically  or  optimisti- 
cally. The  task  of  the  policjonaker  Is  to 
achieve  a  balanced  Judgment.  The  bal- 
anced picture  for  textiles  seems  to  be 
that  the  industry  is  going  through  a 
period  of  readj'ostment  from  the  strains 
of  196B  just  as  Is  the  rest  of  the  economy, 
and  this  view  is  reiterated  by  many  in- 
formed industry  analysts. 

The  June  1967,  business  indicators 
column  of  the  trade  magazine  Textile 
World  Judges  that — 

The  leveling  off  of  production  is  not  unique 
within  the  (textile)  Industry,  but  follows  the 
trend  of  the  entire  economy  Moreover,  new 
textile  plints  and  equipment:  (built  up  tre- 
mendously m  1965  and  1966)  are  now  on 
stream  and  providing  more  than  annple  ca- 
pacity to  meet  present  demands  for  products 
The  outlook:  at  least  September  before  there 
Is  a  moderate  upswing. 

The  balanced  views  shared  by  the  De- 
partment of  Economics  and  Statistics  of 
the  Wool  Bureau.  Inc.  360  Lexington 
Avenue.  New  York,  in  a  report  dated 
May  1967.  This  report  addresses  itself 
to  the  worrisome  problem  of  Inventories, 
which  are  considered  by  the  Industry  to 
be  too  high.  The  report  states: 

The  cf>oling  down  of  the  economy  last 
summer  by  merins  of  antl-lnflatlonary  meas- 
ures caught  all  levels  of  Industry  with  high- 
priced  Inventories  These  are  In  the  process 
:>f  being  worked  off  at  a  time  when  con- 
sumers are  spending  more  cautiously  than 
a  year  ago  while  production  costs  are  rising 
and  mar.'.ifac'urers'  selling  prices  are  \u:der 
competitive  pressures. 

This  cost-price  squeeze  Is  a  universal  phe- 
nomenon which  v.lll  be  corrected  when  In- 
ventory adjustments  are  complete. 

The  textile  Industry.  Including  products  of 
ail  fibers  wfis  one  of  the  hardest  hit  by 
Inventory  excesses  At  this  time.  Insiders  In 
various  branches  of  the  industry  are  sugRest- 


ing  that  the  inventory  adjustment  Is  near.ng 
Its  end  and  that  the  latter  half  of  1957 
should  see  an  Improvement. 

WHAT  IS  THE  ROLE  OF  IMPORTS  IN  THE  CONTEXT 
OF  THE  OVERALL  ECONOMIC  PICTVRE  K)S 
TEXTILES? 

To  this  point,  this  discussion  has  not 
mentioned  imports  as  an  economic  prob- 
lem, only  alludintj  to  the  existence  of  a 
sF)ecial  imtx)ri  quota  program.  Instead, 
it  has  discussed  the  industry  in  terms  of 
its  total  economic  performance:  boom  in 
1965  and  most  of  19G6,  adjustment  Ln 
midwinter  1966-67.  stability  m  the  cur- 
rent term.  ?nd  prounostications  of  fu- 
ture growth.  I  think  I  have  showTi  at 
least  by  implication  that  imports  are  not 
the  ovcr.s  lielming  concern  that  many 
present  them  to  be.  But  this  is  not  to 
indicate  that  imports  are  not  economi- 
cally important.  The  problem,  asialn,  is 
to  put  the  problem  of  imports  in  perspec- 
tive: first,  to  examine,  as  above,  the 
basic  economic  trends,  such  as  prices, 
that  mii^ht  influence  imports,  and  then 
to  treat  the  import  problem  fully  but 
objectively. 

SO.ME   PITFALL.S  IN   THE   MEASUREMENT  OF 
IMPORTS   AND   THEIR   IMPACT 

Measuring  the  relationship  of  Imports 
to  American  textile  production  is  a  dif- 
ficult and  .sometimes  treacherous  task 
There  are  pitfalls  in  the  form  of  subtle 
differences  among  the  methods  of 
presentation  of  statistics  for  the  various 
types  of  fibers. 

For     example,     the     cotton     import- 
production  statistics  are  confused  by  the 
long-term   cotton   textile   arrangement, 
which  has  a  unique  measurement  year 
that  begins  October  1  and  ends  Septem- 
ber 30,  and  there  is  a  complicated  and 
fuzzy  base  period  that  confuses  calendar 
year,  fiscal  year,  and  "LTA"  year — Octo- 
ber 1  to  September  30.  The  base  periods 
for  the  measurement  of  the  growth  of 
cotton  textile  imports  that  are  frequently 
presented  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
m^)^  and  the  textile  industry  are  calen- 
dar year  1961  and  "LTA"  year  1961.  Be- 
cause of  the  short-term  cotton  textile  ar- 
rangement— predecessor    of    the    long- 
term    arrangement — imports    in    those 
two  periods  were  significantly  low'er  than 
the  previous  calendar  year  of  1960.  If 
such  base  periods  are  used,  the  absolute 
growth  of  Imports   to  the   fourth  VTA 
year  which  ended  last  October — 1966— 
looks  quite  phenomenoal,  even  though  in 
relative  terms  it  might  not  .seem  so  great. 
For  wool,  the  most  obvious  pitfall  in 
statistics  as  commonly  presented  is  that 
wool   as   a   fiber   is   treated   exclusively. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  put  declining  wool 
fiber  consumption  in   context  with  in- 
creasing use  of  manmade  fibers  by  the 
.same  worker  in  the  same  factories  of  the 
same  companies.  So,  while  it  is  true  that 
the  share  of  wool  in  relation  to  use  of 
other  fibers  is  declining,  the  amount  af 
manmade  fiber  used  in  the  woolen  and 
worsted  systems  has  increased  by  much 
more  than  the  wool  use  has  decreased. 
This  relationship  can  be  demonstrated 
in  capsule  as  follows.  According  to  Cen- 
sus Bureau   bulletin   MA    22E66i-l  of 
June  5.  1967.  woolen  spinnin  ;  spindles  In 
place  as  of  December  31.   1966.  totaled 
516.985.  a  decline  of  1  peicent.  compared 
with  the  523.596  spindles  in  place  on  De- 
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Imports  of  made-up  and  mUcellaneoua  arti- 
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July  2U,  1967 

cember  31,  1965.  Worsted  spinning  spin- 
dies,  which  use  large  amounts  of  man-  [Thousands  of  square  yards] 

made  fibers,  in  place  as  of  December  31.  i  

Se.  totaled  739.380.  This  represents  an  

increase  of  4  percent  ^^om  the  713  626 
spindles  in  place  on  December  31,  1965. 

Further  with  regard  to  wool,  the  Quan-        ^^^  _,^^  j^.^^^  gj^eets  and  pillowcases. 
tltv  of  imports  appears  to  be  overstated     ^^^^    marked    import    increases    in    recent 
m  several  wavs.  The  result  is  that  the     months.  The  remaining  items  in  the_  made- 
narrowest  base  of  domestic  production 
Is  chosen  against  which  to  compare  the 
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largest  increase  is  in  yarns.  The  cate- 
gories of  manmade  fiber  fabrics  and 
made-up  articles  have  declined  in  the 

47  869     January-AprU  1967  period.  Thus  In  ex- 

58',  296     amining    the    manmade    fiber    import 

73.717 

79,  684 


1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 


largest  quantity  of  wool  imports.  This 
problem  will  be  discussed  below. 

IMPORTS     OP    TEXTILES     ARE     DECLINING 

Just  as  the  rise  of  textUe  imports— 
particularly  yam&-in  1966  was  an  indi- 
cation of  the  general  tautness  m  the 
economy,  so  their  decline  since  Decem- 
ber 1966-January  1967  is  indicative  of  an 
economy  in  period  of  readjustment  to 
more  normal  demand  conditions. 

The  American  Textile  Manufacturers 
Institute,  in  its  cotton  textile  import 
summary-  dated  April  30,  1967,  said: 

Cott;^n  imports  in  April  1967  declined  to 
118  million  square  yards,  a  27''  decrease 
from  April  1966  and  a  19'^^  decrease  from 
M.trch  1967.  All  product  groups  except  mls- 
cellaneouK  textile  Items  decreased  In  April 
m  comparison  to  both  March  1967  and  AprU 
1966. 

Average  monthly  imports  in  the  fourth 
LTA  year— October  1.  1965.  to  September 
30  1966— were  143.7  million  square  yards, 
down    to    139.4    million    square    yards 
monthly  average  in  the  first  7  months 
of  the  fifth  LTA  year.  Data  for  the  first 
third  of  calendar  year  1967  indicate  an 
accelerating  decrease  for  most  types  of 
textile  imports,  including  cotton.  It  is 
possible,    therefore,    that    the    average 
monthly  imports  in  millions  of  square 
yards  equivalent  will  be  even  lower  than 
139.4  million  square  yards  for  1967. 
Total  US.  general  imports  of  cotton  textile 
manufacturers—January     through     April 
total 

[In  millions  of  square  yards] 

\QQA  _         368.7 

1965   *??'T 


3.0 
4.0 
6.0 
4.7 
7.2 
7.4 
6.9 
7.7 
10.0 


1966 


596.4 


1967  y.ll-""Il 5*1-^ 

Imports  of  cotton  yarns— January  through 
April  total 

[In  thousands  of  square  yards] 
1904      '  39.692 

1965  '  20.898 

1966  """I-"-"Il U8.524 

1967   --     61,270 

Imports  of  cotton  fabrics — January  through 

April  total 
IITiousands  of  square  yards] 

1964  .-         —   137.725 

1965  .     .  197.299 

1966  216.397 

1967   239.017 

Note. — Of  the  23  categories  of  fabrics  Im- 
ported only  three,  sheeting,  twill  and  satin, 
and  duck,  have  shown  Increases  over  pre- 
vious periods.  All  of  the  remaining  20  cate- 
gories have  fallen.  Continued  military  de- 
mand for  these  Items  could  account  for  this 
phenomenon. 

Imports  of  cotton  apparel — January  through 

April  total 

[Thousands  of  square  yards] 

1964  143.460 

1965  163,234 

1966  187.765 

1967  ...       161.668 


up"  goods  category  show  very  slight  increases 
or  declines. 

RATIO   OP   COTTON    TEXTH-E   IMPORTS   TO    COTTON 
TEXTILE   CONSUMmON 

Declining  imports  result  in  a  stabiliz- 
ing ratio  of  cotton  textile  imports  to  con- 
sumption. The  ratio  for  1967  might  still 
decline  from  that  of  calendar  1966. 
Calendar  year:  Ratio 

1958  

1959  — 

1960 

1961  

1962  

1963  

1964  

1965  *■ 

1966  ,„  „ 

Year  ending  March  1967 1°  2 

WOOL     IMPORTS     DECLINE     BELOW      1965      LEVELS 

For  the  first  4  months  of  each  year 
since  1964  wool  imports  show  the  follow- 
ing trend: 

V  S.  general  imports  of  wool  textiles— Janu- 
ary through  April  total 
[Mlllons  of  square  yards 

1964   

1965  — 

1966 

1967   

In  the  first  4  months  of  1967  cumula- 
tive imports  of  wool  textiles  have  de- 
clined in  all  categories,  most  in  fabrics 
and  apparel,  from  1966.  In  1964  wool  im- 
ports in  mUlions  of  square  yards  were 
130.5.  in  1965,  180.3.  and  in  1966.  175.3. 
Wool  yarns  imports  increased  from  1965 
to  1966,  but  have  fallen  in  the  first  4 
months  of  1967  as  compared  to  the  first 
4  months  of  1966.  Wool  fabric  imports 
decUned  from  1965  to  1966.  and  have  con- 
tinued to  decUne  sharply,  in  1967.  Wool 
apparel  imports  show  the  same  trend 
as  do  made-up  and  miscellaneous  goods. 
1966  clearly  was  an  exceptional  year  for 
wool  imnorts. 

MANMADE   IMPORTS   CONTINtTE    HIGHER— 
MOSTLY    TARNS 

Total  imports  of  manmade  fiber  tex- 
tUes  on  a  yearly  basis  have  increased 
markedly:  from  328.4  million  square 
yards  in   1964  to   797.5   milUon   square 


32.8 
42.5 
55.0 
41.0 


aminmg    — _    -—  ^   ^      .      ,j 

problem,  the  first  area  for  study  should 
be  to  look  into  the  real  reasons  behind 
the  continuing  surge  of  yam  imports, 
then  of  apparel  imports. 
Imports  of  manmade  fiber  yarns— January 
through  April  total 
(Thousands  of  square  yards  equivalent] 

1964  13.983 

;lll 36,795 

1965 3        2,^ 

IS:::::::::::::::::::: ^^^-^^ 

Imports  of  manmade  fiber  apparel— January 

through  April  total 

[Thousands  of  square  yards  equivalent] 

1964  23,314 

1965:::.::: 41, 580 

-lana  65,317 

m?:::::::::::::::::::: 107,815 

TARNS  IMPORTED  IN  LARGE  QUANTlTT  THROUGH- 
OXTT    THE    TEXTILE    INDUSTRT 

In  cotton  and  wool,  and  manmade 
fiber  1966  was  remarkable  because  of 
marked  yam  import  increases.  These 
spurts  in  yarn  imports  are  said  to  have 
been  caused  by  the  needs  of  the  Amen- 
can  textile  industry  for  the_  raw  mate- 
rials to  make  fabric  and  appferel.  Large 
yarn  imports  in  1966  could  be  considered 
the  basic  supplier  that  kept  U.S.  textile 
production  and  employment  at  hlgn 
levels. 

RATIOS  OF   IMPORTS   TO   CONSUMPTION  1    WOOL 

As  noted  above,  there  seem  to  be  some 
difficulties  in  measuring  the  ratio  of  im- 
ports to  consumption  for  wool  textile 

products.  ,  „  „ 

The  Office  of  Textiles  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
merce Department  publishes  the  foUow- 
ing  statistics. 

Wool  textile  products  ratio  of  VS.  imports 
for  consumption  to  apparent  domest^ 
market.  1958  to  year  ending  February  1967 

„  Ratio 

Year: 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

Year  ending  February  1967 21.0 

The  above  ratios  are  used  also  by  the 
industry.  But  they  are  probably  most 
valid  only  as  they  indicate  a  trend,  for 


9.3 
12.5 
16.0 
13.3 
18.1 
20.6 
18.4 
20.9 
21.6 


yards  in  1966.  This  increase  continues  in     ^j^^  method  of  compilation  of  these  ratios 
1967.  measured  in  terms  of  the  first  4  .        ...  .  ^    »        .»;      *^ 

months  of  each  year  since  1964. 
V  s   aeneral  imports  of  manmade  fiber  tex- 


tnes— January    through    April   total 
the  full  years  1964.  1965,  1966 
[MllUonB  of  square  yards  equivalent] 
1964 III 

1966 226.5 

1967 

1964  (full  year) 

1965  (full  year) 

1966  (full  year) 
The  continuing  increases  in  manmade 

fiber  imports  are  concentrated  in  yarns, 
and  secondarUy,  in  apparel.  By  far  the 


333.7 
328.4 
565.9 
797.5 


has  been  sharply  criticized.  According  to 
the  wool  importers  group : 

What  domestic  Industry  spokesmen  have 
done  is  to  compare  only  wool  consumed  on  the 
woolen  and  worsted  systems  against  chiefly 
wool  imports,  with  certain  questionable 
waste  and  adjustment  factors.  This  figure  so 
distorts  reality  that  It  Is  meaningless^  Prop- 
erly qualified.  It  might  have  been  used  (with 
some^technlcal  Improvements)  '^  ^'^J  "°^; 
Ited  sense:  as  an  Index,  showing  relative 
movements.  However.  It  was  represented  as 
Tn  accurate  figure  for  Imports  as  a  percent 
of  total  domestic  consumption,  presumably 
to  measure  the  share  of  the  market  ac- 
wu^t^d  for  by  imports  and  the  competlUve 
impact  of  Imports. 
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Taking  these  ratios  as  indication  of  a 
trend,  then,  they  stUl  seem  to  show  that 
the  wool  import,  situation  is  not  serious. 
The  big  growth  in  wool  imports — as 
measured  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment— came  in  1958  through  1962,  From 
1963  to  1967  the  ratio  of  imports  to  con- 
sumption by  this  measurement  has  been 
quite  stable. 

Another  measurement  is  as  follows : 

Consumption  on  the  uoolen  and  uo'^sted  sys- 

tema  {except  carpet  and  rug)  compared  to 

chiefly     wool     imports     for     consumption, 

1963-65 

(In  millions  of  pounds] 

1963        1964        1965 
Consumption     on     the 

woolen    and    worsted 

systems ^538  5     538.1     606  5 

Chiefly     wool     Imports 

for  consumption 

(manufactures     plus 

yam  and  fabric)  '-.-  66.1  58  2  74.9 
Ratio    of     imports     to 

consumption    12  3       10  8       12.3 

■  >  Unadjusted  for  waste. »Doe8  not  Include 
manmade  fiber  product  imports  possibly 
competitive  with  wool  products.  Fatorlcs  In 
chief  value  wool  but  containing  over  17- 
percent  wool  by  weight  or  imports  in  part  of 
braid  or  Imports  through  the  Virgin  Islands. 

To  conclude,  the  statistics  on  wool  tex- 
tile imports,  in  relation  to  production,  are 
at  best  only  an  indication  of  the  trends  in 
these  areas.  This  difficulty  underscores 
my  observation  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
draw  definite  conclusions  from  statistical 
presentations  alone  even  though  US. 
statistics  are  of  very  high  quality. 

KATIO    OP    IMPORTS    TO    CONSUMPTION. 
MANUAOE    FIBER 

There  Is  no  official  measurement  of  Im- 
ports to  production  of  manmade  fibers. 
The  Commerce  Department  has  indicat- 
ed that  it  is  working  out  a  system  for 
making  such  comparisons.  The  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  has  said  that  be- 
tween 1964  and  1966.  domestic  manmade 
fabric  output  rose  by  877  million  square 
yards  while  fabric  Imports  increased  by 
214  million  square  yards,  and  apparel 
and  miscellaneous  by  161  million  square 
yards.  To  gage  the  impact  of  Imports  a 
statistically  valid  official  ratio  of  imports 
to  consumption  is  needed,  just  as  Is  much 
more  Intensive  analysis  of  the  reasons 
for  Increasing  marunade  yam  and  ap- 
pentl  Imports. 
coNTunnNO  cxaims  for  more  comprehensive 

IMPORT    QUOTA    CONTROLS 

The  waning  textile  imports  in  1967  In 
all  categories  but  manmade  fibers  have 
not  allayed  the  efforts  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry to  obtain  more  comprehensive 
quotas.  Such  quotas  are  requested  by  the 
wool,  manmade,  and  even  the  apparel 
Indmstries.  I  add  this  emphasis  to  apparel 
because  Department  of  Commerce  data 
show  that  imports  of  apparel  have  sig- 
nificantly slowed  in  1967.  There  has  been 
a  decline  in  imports  of  cotton  and  wool 
apparel,  and  increase  only  in  manmade 
fiber  apparel. 

Apart  from  whatever  economic  Justi- 
fication can  be  made,  the  continuing  re- 
quests for  comprehensive  quotas  rest  ul- 
timately on  a  political  commitment.  In 
April  1967.  I  had  correspondence  with 
then  acting  Commerce  Secretary  Alex- 


ander Tiowbridge   in   which   he   reiter- 
ated the  political  commitment  as  follows : 

President  Kennedy's  textile  prngram  was 
comprehensive  with  regard  to  international 
agreements  covering  all  textiles  Since  this 
Initial  statement,  the  Administration's  posi- 
tion has  been  reaffirmed  many  times.  It 
mli;ht  be  desirable  for  me  to  recount  some 
of  these  for  you. 

In  December  1962,  the  Hon.  W.  Michael 
Blumenthal,  then  Deputy  Assl.stant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  told  the 
International  Wool  Study  Group  In  London 
that  "There  Is  in  this  ite.x:ile)  program  In 
fact  a  commitment  by  the  President  to  the 
Industry  that  .  .  the  Administration  will 
not  permit  exces.slvely  large  imports  or 
rapidly  rising  Imports,  which  have  a  dis- 
ruptive effect,  effectively  to  destroy  the  sta- 
bility and  the  survival  of  all  sectors  of  this 
Industry." 

In  September  1964  President  Johnson  re- 
affirmed U  S.  Government  policy  regarding 
wool  textile  and  apparel  Imports  when  he 
stated:  •'The  Administration  has  made  and 
will  continue  to  make  vigorous  efforts  to 
solve  this  problem  Wool  textile  and  apparel 
imports  must  be  kept  at  reasonable  levels. 
For  It  Is  essential  that  the  wool  textile  in- 
dustry be  restored  to  good  health.  We  have 
been  trving  to  work  out  effective  arrange- 
ments with  other  wool  textile  producing 
countries  Thus  far.  a  multi-nation  meeting 
has  not  been  convened.  But,  we  Intend  to 
continue  our  efforts  vigorously. '" 

In  January  1966  Secretary  of  Commerce 
John  T.  Connor  in  a  speech  to  the  National 
.Advisory  Commission  on  Food  and  Y^ber  re- 
ferred to  the  wool  textile  Industry  brief  un- 
der preparation  in  the  Executive  Branch,  He 
said  "The  Government  feeis  that  before 
making  any  further  international  approaches 
for  a  conference  on  wool  textile  trade  It  is 
important  to  prepare  a  document  carefully 
setting  forth  the  facts  about  the  Industry 
In  the  U  S  ,  particularly  In  relation  to  im- 
ports This  Is  now  being  done  by  government 
and  industry  people,  and  we  are  hopeful  that 
a  report  can  be  made  to  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee  in   the  near  future.  I  am  confident 


that  when  all  the  facts  are  assembled,  and 
strong  representations  made  to  our  friends 
abroad,  agreement  can  ultimately  be  reached 
that  will  provide  relief  for  wool  textiles  simi- 
lar to  that  provided  lor  cotton  textiles." 

The  Joint  government-Industry  wool  textile 
brief  ...  is  designed  as  a  tool  to  be  used  by 
government  negotiators  In  their  efforts  to 
secure  an  international  wool  textile  agree- 
ment, not  as  a  basis  on  which  to  determine 
whether  such  an  agreement  should  be 
sought. 

THE     VALIDITY     OF    THE    CONTirrniNG    POLmCAI. 
COMMITMENT    TO    TEXTILES 

There  are  other,  less  official,  passages 
indicatmg  that  Industry  representatives 
and  industry  spokesmen  in  the  Federal 
Government,  believe  the  Kennedy  polit- 
ical commitments  of  1960-61  should 
continue  to  have  force  In  1967.  However, 
In  1960  the  textile  Industry  was  expe- 
riencing economic  problems — refer  tex- 
tile report.  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 112,  part  16.  page  20967— which  no 
longer  exist  in  1967.  The  industry  has 
experienced  two  or  three  quite  good 
years  and  seems  headed  for  more.  The 
problems  of  the  present  and  future  do 
not  resemble  those  of  the  Immediate 
past. 

A    NOTE    ON    INDUSTRY    PROFITABILITY    AND    THI 
INCREASING     TREND     TO     CONCENTRATION 

The  point  Is  made  by  the  industry 
that,  even  In  these  good  times  Its  profit- 
ability is  below  the  national  average. 
Certainly  this  is  an  important  matter, 
just  as  is  the  overall  decline  of  the  na- 
tional average  of  return  on  equity  In- 
vestment m  the  United  States.  The  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission-Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  data  on  profits 
for  the  textile  Industry  as  compared  to 
the  average  for  all  manufacturing  is  as 
follows: 


CORPORATE  PROFIT  DATA,  AFTER  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAXES 


Per  dollar  ot  sales  >  (cents) 
(quarterly  average  or  quarter) 


Period 


All  manu- 
I     tacturing 
industries  > 


1956... 
19b7... 
19b8«. 
1959... 
l%0.. 
1%!.. 
1962.. 
1%3.. 
1964.. 


1965. 


1st  quarter.. 
2d  quarter.. 
3d  quarter.. 

4th  quarter. 


1366. 


Ist  quarter.. 
Zd  quarter.. 
3d  quarter.. 
4th  quarter. 


5.2 
4.8 
4.1 
4.8 
4.4 
4.3 
4.6 
4.7 
5.2 


Textile  mill 
products 
industry 


2.6 
1.9 
1.6 
3.0 
2.5 
2.1 
2.5 
2.3 
3.1 


Apparel  and 
related 
products 
industry 


On  stockholders'  equity  (cents) 
(annual  rates  3) 


All  manu- 

iKlunng 

industries  = 


Textile  mill 
products 
industry 


5.6 


5.4 
5.8 
5.4 
5.7 


5.6 


5.6 
5.9 
5.4 
5,4 


3.9 


3.7 
3.8 
3.8 
4.  J 


3  6 


3.4 
3.9 
3.7 
3.4 


l.« 
1.3 
.9 
1.6 
1.4 
1.2 
1.6 
1.4 
2.1 


2.3 


1.9 
2.0 
2.7 
2.5 


2.4 


12.3 
11.0 
8.6 
10.4 
9.2 
8.8 
9.8 
10.3 
11.6 


5.8 
4.3 
3.5 
7.6 
5.9 
5.0 
6.2 
6.1 
8.5 


Apparel  and 
related 
products 
industry 


Total 

textile  rnill 

products  net 

corporate 

sales' 
(millions) 


8.1 
6  3 
4.9 
8.6 
7.7 
7.1 
9  2 
7.7 
11.7. 


$13,191 
13,056 
11.973 
13,762 
13,254 
13.398 

14.  M9 

15.  M2 
16.249 


13.0 


12.1 
13.8 
12.3 
13.7 


13.5 


2.1 
2.5 
2.5 
2.4 


13.0 
14.7 
12.7 
13.4 


10.8 


9.9 
10.5 
10.9 
12.0 


10.1 


12.7 


18.028 


9.5 

10.8 
15.3 
15.0 


107 
333 
632 
956 


13.3 


9.4 
10.9 
10.4 

9.5 


11  0 
13.8 
14.6 
13  6 


4.878 

4  779 
5. 033 
4.822 
4.880 


!  net  of  returns,  allowances,  and  discounts:  groupings  were  revised  beginning  with  1958  financial  data. 


I  Sales  are  i 

>  E«cepl  newspaper 

I  Annual  data  are  quarterly  averages. 

<  Industry. 

Source    U.S.  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Securities  and  £«change  Commission. 
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To  put  this  data  in  context,  some  of 
the  profit  and  competition  factors  in  the 
textile  and  apparel  industries  should  be 
considered. 

For  years  ownership  in  the  textile  mill 
products  industry  was  widely  dispersed, 
and  the  ratios  of  concentration  were  low 
especially  as  compared  to  most  other  U.S. 
manufacturing  industries. 

There  was  a  similar  lack  of  concen- 
tration In  the  apparel  Industry.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Ellis  Meredith,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  American  Apparel  Man- 
ufacturers Association,  in  a  speech  in 
Brighton,  England,  on  June  8,  1967: 

Our  apparel  ndustry  Is  not  yet  dominated 
by  muUl-apparel-product  giants.  It  is  still 
characterized  by  a  larger  number  of  small 
firms:   approximately  28,000  manufacturing 

uniu. 

Many  small  firms  In  an  Industry  mually 
mean  strong  competition,  and  this  Is  true  of 
the  apparel  Industry  In  the  United  Stetes. 
The  industry  for  years  has  been  plagued  with 
very  low  profits  resulting  from  this  competi- 
tion and  in  recent  years,  there  has  been 
added  the  burden  of  competing  imports. 
Keen  competition  has  kept  retail  apparel 
prices  down  in  the  United  States. 

For  the  textile  mill  products  Industry, 
the  trend  toward  merger  has  been  ex- 
tensive, coinciding  with  the  movement  of 
the  Industry  to  the  South  and  Its  mod- 
ernization In  the  1950's  and  early  1960's. 
Data  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomics of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Indicate  that  the  number  of  concerns 
acquired  by  textile  mill  products  com- 
panies between  1955  and  1964  was  306. 

This  trend  has  now  come  to  public  at- 
tention in  the  form  of  Federal  Trade 
Commission  investigations.  According  to 
a  report  in  the  June  1967,  issue  of  Tex- 
Ule  World: 

The  I  FTC's)  record  show  that  the  11  lead- 
ing textile  companies  have  acquired  122  com- 
panies In  15  years.  In  recent  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
PTC  Chairman  Paul  Rand  Dixon  said,  "Much 
competition  has  already  been  eliminated,  and 
the  trend  continues  unabated."  Thirteen  in- 
vestigations are  under  way,  and  FTC  says 
It  will  probably  decide  whether  or  not  to 
file  complaints  by  July  1.  Dixon  said  PTC 
has  been  investigating  the  trend  in  the  in- 
dustry for  several  years.  Before  the  mergers, 
he  said,  textiles  had  "always  been  a  model 
of  pure  competition  in  operation."  FTC  is 
also  investigating  three  mergers  in  the  ap- 
parel manufacturing  Industry. 

Though  the  move  toward  concentra- 
tion in  the  textile  mill  products  indus- 
try may  be  worrisome  from  the  stand- 
point Mr.  Dixon's  concept  of  "pure  com- 
petition," In  the  views  of  others  it  has 
created  a  stronger  industry.  In  Business 
Week  magazine  of  March  25,  1963,  Mr. 
Robert  Stevens  of  J.  P.  Stevens,  Inc.,  the 
second  largest  American  textile  products 
company  said: 

Gradually  we  become  less  subject  to  those 
damaging  ups  and  downs  of  the  past.  But 
the  reason  for  that  is.  to  a  large  degree,  the 
mortality  among  textile  companies.  Why, 
in  the  woolen  and  worsted  businesses  alone, 
two-thirds  of  the  firms  operating  in  1945 
have  gone  under?  As  they  are  liquidated  or 
merged,  one  of  the  main  causes  of  over- 
production— one  of  the  great  banes  of  the 
industry — starts  to  disappear. 

These  data  show  that  profit  as  a  per- 
cent of  equity,  generally  considered  the 


best  measure  of  profitability  for  indus- 
tries, has  risen  appreciably  both  for 
apparel  and  for  textile  mill  products  in- 
dustries. The  data  show  that  in  terms  of 
profit  per  dollar  of  sales  the  textile  prod- 
ucts industry  and  the  apparel  Industry 
are,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  high 
volume,  low-cost  type  of  product  they 
sell,  lower  than  the  average  for  all  manu- 
facturing industry. 

When  these  data  on  profit  on  sales  are 
charted,  the  two  textile  industries  fall  at 
rather  consistently  fixed  steps  below  the 
average,  following  roughly  the  changes 
in  the  average  for  all  manufacturing, 
but  always  with  a  consistent  differential 
among  the  three. 

There  seems  to  be  a  continuing  trend 
toward  greater  concentration  In  both  the 
textile  mill  products  and  apnarel  indus- 
tries, though  less  so  in  the  latter.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  evident  from  the  data  on 
employment  and  wages  set  forth  above, 
that  the  number  of  employed,  wage 
rates,  and  productivity  are  increasing. 
Fewer  firms  are  employing  more  workers 
but  producing  more  goods  at  lower  unit 
cost. 

The  effect  of  the  greater  concentra- 
tion of  production  on  profits  is  not  clear. 
Some  argue  that  greater  concentration 
has  been  one  reason  for  increased  profits 
in  terms  of  return  on  equity.  But  in  the 
apparel  industry,  where  concentration  is 
still  low  and  profits  were  quite  high — 2 
points  above  the  average  for  all  manu- 
facturing in  the  third  quarter  of  1966— 
this  is  not  corroborated. 

Others  claim  that  concentration  has 
not  diminished  competition  in  the  in- 
dustry, because  competition  is  provided— 
though  in  lessened  form— by  imports  and 
the  still  large  number  of  smaller  pro- 
ducers. These  point  out  that  the  greater 
strengthen  of  firms  in  the  textile  industry 
has  permitted  much  greater  inputs  of 
funds  for  research  and  development  and 
that  this  greater  corporate  strength  and 
greater  emphasis  on  R.  &  D.  has  created 
a  situation  where  imports  become  a  much 
less  worrisome  matter. 

KENNEDY  ROUND  NEGOTIATIONS  ON  TEXTILES 

BACKGROITND 


On  April  3,  1967.  after  months  of 
negotiations,  the  GATT  Cotton  Textiles 
Committee  agreed  to  extend  the  long- 
term  arrangement  regarding  hitema- 
tional  trade  in  cotton  teitiles  for  a  3- 
year  period  begirming  October  1967,  and 
ending  September  30,  1970.  The  GATT 
Cotton  Textiles  Committee  is  the  Com- 
mittee established  in  1961  during  the 
short-term  cotton  textUe  arrangement 
to  be  responsible  for  the  negotiations  in 
the  long-term  arrangement,  and  for 
reviews  of  the  operation  of  the  long- 
term  arrangement,  which  was  Joined 
by  the  United  States  as  an  executive 
agreement. 

The  extension  of  the  long-term  cotton 
arrangement — the  so-called  LTA — was 
only  part  of  the  Kennedy  round  settle- 
ment in  the  sector  of  textiles,  which  also 
included  wool  and  manmade  fibers.  For 
cotton,  however,  a  "package  deal"  in- 
corporating the  "LTA"  had  been  care- 
fully arranged  by  the  United  States  with 
coimtries  with  which  it  had  negotiated 
bilateral  arrangements  under  the  multi- 
lateral long-term  arrangement. 


The  working  and  contents  of  the  LTA 
are  described  in  detail  in  my  August  1966 
report — Congressional  Record,  volume 
112,  part  16,  page  20971,  passim.  I  should 
repeat  here  that  the  long-term  arrange- 
ment is  a  body  of  "rules"  under  which 
the  signatory  Importing  countries  can 
either  unilaterally  restrict  the  imports  of 
other  LTA  signatories  or  nonsignatories, 
or  do  so  bilaterally  by  mutual  agreement. 
There  is  justified  dispute  about  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  LTA  rules  are  adhered 
to. 

THE   KENNEDY   BOtTND  COTTON   TEXTILE  PACKAGE 

The  cotton  textile  package  approach, 
conceived  by  GATT  Director  General 
Eric  Wyndham-White,  were  pursued  ac- 
tively by  the  United  States  at  least  since 
early  1966  had  three  elements. 

First,  broadest  possible  tariff  cuts 
would  be  made  by  Kennedy  round  par- 
ticipants; second,  the  operation  of  the 
long-term  arrangement  would  be  liber- 
alized—that is,  quotas,  would  be  in- 
creased by  small  amounts:  third,  and  in 
return  for  the  first  two,  the  developing 
exporting  countries  would  endorse  the 
renewal  of  the  long-term  cotton  textile 
arrangement  without  any  change. 

The  "Wyndham-White  package"  was 
in  essence  accepted  on  April  3,  after  ex- 
tended negotiations.  Tariff  cuts  and 
quota  liberalization  had  In  principle 
been  obtained  from  most  of  the  negoti- 
ating countries  in  the  sector,  except 
notably  the  European  Common  Market, 
from  which  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  developing  countries 
were  unable  to  obtain  agreement  along 
the  lines  of  the  package.  It  was  evident 
in  the  GATT  meeting  held  especially  to 
renew  the  long-term  arrangement  on 
November  30,  1966,  that  Common  Mar- 
ket agreement  would  be  difficult  to  ob- 
tain. Elements  of  the  textile  industry  in 
the  Common  Market  were  as  opposed  to 
expansion  of  cotton  textile  imports  as 
were  certain  textile  spokesmen  in  the 
United  States. 

Finally,    agreement    on    textiles    was 
reached.  It  takes  the  following  form: 

First  Cotton.  As  noted  the  LTA  was 
extended  unchanged  for  3  years,  that  be- 
ing the  principal  concession  on  the  part 
of  the  exporting  countries.  In  turn,  on 
the  Importing  side  the  concessions  in- 
cluded a  special  one-time  bonus  quota, 
certain  administrative  reforms,  and  cot- 
ton textile  tariff  reductions  averaging  21 
percent.  The  cut  was  less  for  apparel 
than  for  fabric,  and  more  for  yarns  than 
for  fabric.  The  EEC  reduced  cotton  tex- 
tile tariffs  by  sUghtly  less  than  20  per- 
cent. ^,  __  .^  , 
Second.  Manmade  fiber.  The  United 
States  agreed  to  a  weighted  average 
tariff  reduction  of  24  percent  for  man- 
made  textile  products.  The  duties  on  ap- 
parel, an  item  of  conMnuing  import  in- 
creases in  1967,  were  cut  only  6  percent; 
on  fabrics  the  cuts  averaged  18  percent, 
and  In  yams  the  cuts  \n  U.S.  duties  aver- 
aged 37  percent. 

Third.  Wool.  The  United  States  agreed 
to  very  slight  cuts  in  wool  tariffs,  aver- 
aging only  5  percent. 

In  sum,  the  U.S.  tariff  cuts  on  all  tex- 
tiles averaged  only  about  15  percent.  In 
terms  of  the  U.S.  tariff  this  means  that 
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textiles  will  continue  to  have  a  higher  porters  Committee  has  responded  in  a  are  told  summarily,  after  the  fact,  what  waa 

thanaveragelevelof  tariffs  than  for  most  letter  dated  June  22  :^  ^^w%"'a^r  iLfTe  LTS^uve  .ut  our 

other  Industries,  as  textiles,  particularly  National  Council  of  American  advice  has  not  been  sought.  We  however  be- 

wool  textiles,  have  been  exempted  from  Importitrs,  Inc.,  n^^.g  strongly  that  we  should  y^alled  upon 

tariff  cutting  in  most  of  the  trade  nego-  New  York,  N.Y..  June  22.  1967.  f^^  our  advice  and  we  could  WTot  great  serv- 

tiatlons    since    the    1930    Smoot-Hawley  ?°°- '^"°*"tf  ^- ^^"I^-        ,_..  ice  to  our  government  in  tl(ese  textile  nego- 

tarlff  Longuorth.  House  Office  BuMdxng.  tlatlons.  This   belief   is  the  sole  reason  why 

„,  , , ^,^^  V/ashington.D.C.  we  remain  on  the  Advisory  Committee. 

THX   WANING    roa    OEVTLOPINO   couNTKtxs  ^z^  CoNCRTssMAK  CrKTis :  We  are  writing  ^^    ^.^^,^    aporeclate    any    Migi^estloii   or 

The  reactions  to  this  news  of  limited  you  because  of  your  remarks  before  the  An-  ^^^^  y„^  ^^„  ^/^.^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^ 

textile  cuts  and  LTA  extension  have  been  nual    Meeting   of    the    National    council    of  contribution  to  decision  making. 

varied.  I  would  Quote  one  of  them,  the  ^rsfoTyfurinTre:?  and'  advoc^c/ of  t'-  ,,  ^--^,3-  --'^  i'  me'li^r,  '^"-  ^^"' 

extemporaneous  remarks  of  Gov.  Averell  pension  of  international  trade.  '*  ''^  question  that  some  Iniporters  are  la- 

Harriman  at  a  conference  in  Brussels  on  we  are  active  members  of  the  Textile  Im-  ^'^Iffi 'nf ^a^ fn?"n'^^^^.u«   «pT.  ^%'° 

June  8  as  he  later  retold  them:  porters  Advisory  Committee,  who  were  ap-  '''!,,^r™^    n  .v^r^  of  iJ^r^rTn,  T 

1.J1....0        ..           M   j^                    *  gorlcally  oppyosed  to  export  or  Import  quota* 

Among  the  points  I  made  was  that  there  pointed   by   the   Secretary  of   Commerce   to  «f    whatevernature.   Quotas    are    the   meet 

had  been  less  reduction  In  tariffs  on  textiles  serve  In  an  advisory  capacity  on  textUe  Im-  discriminatory  form  of  trade  barriers,  and  we 

than  on  other  manufactured  products.  There-  ports.  cannot  ever  give  our  support  to  their  use  In 

fore,  the  developing  countries  failed  to  get  In   your  speech    to  the  NCAI  you  stated,  regulating  international  trade, 

any  real  advantage  from  the  Kennedy  Round.  "Second_  In  reviewing  the  operation  o^  ^^   ^^              ^.^   ^.^^^^            ^^ 

The  developing  countries  must  be  helped  to  Cotton  Tex  lie  Arrangement  J  also  came  to  ,^,^J^  f„,             outspoken  support  of 

expand  their  exports.  The  logical  production  the  conclusion  that  the  Importing  commu-  international  trade 

for  them  to  develop  was  products  having  a  nHy.  though  theoretically,  at  any  rate,  deeply  .          concurred  in  hv  th. 

j?j;.s:;'j«i",ir.,r„.'r?.ri  srir„'^j.-sr.rs.=?:;si,'-?;  '£B"^Bf^S,'^blB 

states  U  concerned,  I  think  the  Oovernment  up   to  balance   the  Labor  Management  Ad-  ^     '-'=  '''^  ^   ''"■        ^-win  A  Ft  bfht 

should  help  to  retrain  labor  for  more  skill  vlsory  Committee  to  the  Department  of  Com-  .ca^w^  «.  i:.i.i.tKi. 

and  therefore  higher  paid  Jobs.  merce.   which   had   been   formed   previously,  textile  imports  and  exports — some  special 

But  Its  members  were  lethargic.  It  had  done  concerns 

Governor  Harriman's  comments  sub-  nothing  vigorously  to  create  debate  and  dis-  Since  1958  US  textile  imports  have  in 

stantially  reflect  a  large  body  of  opinion  cu^ion-in  fact  to  bring  abo^^^                 of  ^^^^^^  considerably  while  exports  have 

In  this  country.  interests— in  cotton   te.xtlle  import  policy    I  j„„rPftspri  nnlv  slitrhtlv 

—  ^— .«  ^o  «„™..,^^  .x^r,  =^,T„^.  ^»  ,=-  asked  myself  and  others  why-   and  I  '.earned  mcreasea  oniy  siignuy. 

TBI  N«D  roK  ovrasiGin:  AND  REVIEV*   or  THE  ^^^^    im^rters    too    like    a   certain    as.sured  U.S.  textile  trade,  including  all  textile 

share  of  the  economic  pie  provided  by  an  !m-  manufactures 

There   Is   an    urgent    need   for   a    new  port  quota  system,  even  though  the  pie  may  [In  millions  of  dollars] 

look  at  our  policy  in  the  area  of  cotton  be  somewhat  smaller  than  It  could  be.  So  1957: 

textiles.  There  is  an  equally  urgent  need  i  say  to  importers,  too,  look  into  your  own        imports  649 

for  a  new   look   at   the   way   the   United  houses  to  see  how  you  can  improve  the  proc-          Exports   563 

States   administers    the    long-term    ar-  «V'  ^^^-^"^^'^K  ^"^^  =*f' ^'°"  '"^'''v^i'v,  .  ^^5«- 

ranaement      The     orooer    coneressional  We  can  well  understand  your  rem.irks  that         imports 562 

rangemenc.     ine     proper    congressional  the  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  have  Exoorts           .     -              ...             526 

committees   are    the    correct    forum    for  been  "lethargic "  in  fact,  however,  we  have      1959-                                     

doing  so;  in  addition  to  the  Agriculture  not  been   lethargic   nor  have  we  been  dls-         imports 744 

Committees,  this  would  include  the  House  interested  or  inactive.  The  problem  has  been:  Exports  "I"!"'"!."..!"--""      543 

Ways  and  Means  Committee.  There  are  di  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  some  jgeo: 

also    certain    administrative    steps    that  niembers  as  to  the  framework  within  which         imports 848 

could  be  taken  to  insure  fairer,  more  ob-  ^^^  committee  operates,  and  (2)  when  mem-          Exports   588 

jective  U.S.  administration  of  the  LTA  "^^^  ^^l\^^^:L'?^^lri:^I^'t^^^  '^^'- 

i.,,    .        ,         .          1    ,.        ,         ..      ■    ^          J  has  been  strongly  Indicated  that  it  waa  not  imno-t-i                                                           799 

bUateral  and  unilateral  restraints  under  ..proper"  for  them  to  raise  these  questions.  jiT^rU   :::::::::::".:":::::::::::      582 

the  LTA,  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  commit-  1962  ■ 

The  first  of  these  would  be  the  removal  tee   waa   established   at   the   urgent   request          imports             1,018 

of  the  chairmanship  of  the  ITAC  from  of  NCAI    (after  the  domestic  industry  and          Exports   ---.-...-'.-I"II.II 583 

the  Commerce  Department  and  its  place-  Labor  Advisory  Committee  had  been  formed)  1963. 

ment  to  the  Office  of  the  Special  Repre-  '"   °'"'*"   ^^^\  ^^   importers   might  have  a         imports 1.074 

sentatlve    for    Trade    Negotiations.    The  ^ay  in  t^e  decisions  made  by  the  Department          Exports.... .-      584 

,   ,                     ...                         ...1.    i    ..  of  Commerce.  iQfi4' 

special    representative    argues    that    he  ^  ^  ,^3^,^  ^,  ^^^  ^een  the  feeling  of  the  imports                                         -  1, 132 

does  not  want  to  be  burdened  with  the  members  that  the  committee  was  only  a  step-         Exports           '           *                718 

extremely  complex,   detailed,   time  con-  child,  and  this  has  been  reinforced  by  the  1955: 

suming    problems    surrounding    the    ad-  fact  that  it  has  never  really  been  called  upon          imports 1,342 

ministration  of  the  bureaucratically  con-  for  assistance  prior  to  any  negoOatlons  under         Exports 671 

trolled  trade  program.  If  he  does  not,  the  lta.  1966: 

another,  impartial  chairman  should  be  ^J'^  ^^'"^  ,^^'^,^'',*'  our  meeungs  only        imports i.sis 

f        ft  the  accomplished   facts,   usually,   after  they         Exports  718 

round.  j^^^   been   published   In  the  newspapers    As  t.       1.          i_            i 

Second,    there    should    be    a    counter-  hard  as  it  may  be  to  believe,  we  have  never  There   is    little   doubt   that   the   main 

balancing  force  created  to  weigh  against  been  consulted  on  "market  disruption"  for  causes  of  U.S.  textile  Imports  and  exports 

the  influence  In  government  textile  de-  any  item  which  has  been  restricted  in  any  of  trends   are   economic;    that   is.   interna- 

cisionmaklng  of  the  Labor-Management  """^  '''"^"°'''  ""^/tH I  "."h'^  ^^"""'^  "'  '^°"^^  differences  in  costs  of  production. 

Textile  AdvLsorv  Committee  That  mpans  rangements  and  restraint  orders.  demand,  and  supply.  But  there  have  been 

lexuie  Aavisory  t-ommutee.  xnat  means  ^e  feel  that  even  by  the  sheer  number  of  «nntiniiine  rhat-pp<;  that  US  exDorts  are 

that     the    Textile     Importers'     Advisory  meetings,   the   industry   and   Labor   Advisory  SLr^H    nnf^irK     hvfnrPi^n    harriers 

Committee  should  be  Invigorated,  simply  Committee  has  the  edge  over  the  importers  ™7h«t  ^«?mr^rt<;ftrP    stimulated 

in  order  to  bring  about  better  decision-  ^V  ^t  least  3  to  1    However,  in  proportion,  the  *"°„,"'*hv  fnrpl^^nnntrlP.:-  P^Dort  In- 

makln*  importers   are   affected   by   the   Government  unfairly  by  foreign  countries   export  m 

maung.         .    ^     .,      „   ^        ,  _          ,,     ,  actions  far  more  than  the  domestic  industry  centive  programs. 

In  a  speech  to  the  National  Council  of  or  ubor.  We  believe  the  importers  should  These  charges  of  unfair  trade  practices 

American  Importers  on  May  12,  1967.  I  have  an  opportunity  to  agree  or  refute  the  going  beyond  merely  the  tariff,  which  I 

said  that  I  thought  it  was  important  for  cuima  of  "market  disruption"  m.ide  by  the  bgUeve  Is  the  most  liberal  form  of  meas- 

Importers  to  assert  themselves  through  '*°'^/''=  industry  After  careful  examination  ^^^^  ^^^  international  cost  and  com- 

thla  committee  In  the  administration  of  ^L^d  maJe"it^  decTs-.on^But'^'thurfarthe  Petltive  differentials  that  a  government 

the  quota  programs,  rather  than  to  be  government  has  not  listened  to  the  importers  considers  it  important  to  measure,  ai- 

lulled  to  sleep  by  them.  The  Textile  Im-  side  before  conducting  lu  negotiations.  We  ways  seem  difficult  to  document.  Charges 
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of  "unfair  trade  practices"  are  quickly 
susoected  and  difficult  to  prove.  But  it  is 
this  area  in  which  I  have  long  thought 
eovernment  should  concentrate  just  as 
heavily  as  it  has  in  the  area  of  tariffs. 
And  it  is  here  that  I  have  asked  the  m- 
dustry  to  provide  me  with  concrete  data. 


UNFAM    ADitlNlSTRATIVE    AND    OTHEE    BARRIEBS 
TO   17,8.   EXPORTS 

An  analysis  of  the  composition  and  di- 
rection of  U.S.  exports  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1967  follows.  It  shows  that  the  bulk 
of  U  S.  textile  exports  goes  to  the  Western 
European  OECD  member  countries,  next 


to  Canada,  then  to  Latin  America,  par- 
ticularly countries  of  the  Latin  American 
Free  Trade  Association.  Of  total  U.S.  tex- 
tile exports  for  the  first  3  months  of 
1967  valued  at  $275.2  million,  exports  of 
manmade  fiber,  yams,  and  fabrics  ac- 
counted for  over  $106  miUion. 


U  S   Exports  (U.S.  CENauB  Bubeaxt,  FT  990/April  1967) 

TABLE  E-7.  DOMESTIC  A.D  FOR.GN  MERCHANOISE-ENO  USE  COMMOD^T^ATEGORV^^^^^ 
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.9 
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.6 
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.9 
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.3 
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.1 
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.4 
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Asia, 
n.e.c. 


Aus- 
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Oce- 
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Africa 
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.5 

.7 
.3 
.4 

.2 
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.6 

.2 
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3.6 

7.2 

4.7 
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.8 
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1.9 

U.4 
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A  detailed  analysis  of  U.S.  textile  ex- 
ports and  their  composition  from  the 
middle  fifties  would  be  required  m  order 
to  show  important  trends  In  the  direc- 
tion and  compoGition  of  textUe  export 
trade.  The  purpose  of  doing  so  would  be 
to  show  how  U.S.  exports  may  have  been 
affected  by  economic  forces  such  as  the 
building  of  textile  industries  in  develop- 
ing countries  and  the  tariffs  and  quotas 
created  for  "infant  industries." 

In  the  context  of  the  present  report,  it 
may  usefully  serve  to  illustrate  these 
problems  by  giving  some  examples  of  the 
types  of  administrative  and  other  ob- 
stacles to  trade  that  have  a  demon- 
strated adverse  effect  on  U.S.  textile 
exports. 

SOME   examples:    south    AFRICA 

South   Africa   was    a   major    foreign 
market  for  U.S.  cotton  fabric;  however. 
from  1964  to  1966  the  value  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports of  cotton  broadwoven  fabric  de- 
creased $3  milUon  from  $7.7  million  to 
$4  7  million.  In  its  concentrated  efforts 
to  build  its  own  textile  industry.  South 
Africa  has  adopted  higher  tariffs  and 
has  introduced  quotas  which,  according 
to    American    Embassy    reports    from 
South  Africa,  will  effectively  stop  im- 
ports   of    low-price    staple    items    like 
poplin,  canvas  and  cotton  cloth  of  most 
klnd>,  and  certain  synthetic  fibers.  These 
developments  are  described  more  fully 
by  unclassified  Department  of  State  Air- 
gram   from   Pretoria  dated  March   15, 
1967. 

South  Africa  cannot  be  considered  a 
developing  country  where  the  infant  in- 
dustry justification  for  new  Import  re- 
strictions could  be  considered  valid.  The 
U.N.  considers  South  Africa  developed, 
and  South  Africa  is  one  of  the  72  full 
GATT  members. 

PHILIPPINtS      A  TRADE  RESTRICTION  OR  JUSTIFIED 
CUSTOMS  TECHNICALITY? 

Until  1966.  the  Philippines  was  United 
States'  largest  market  for  textile  rem- 


nants. In  1963,  U.S.  exports  of  textile 
remnants  to  the  Philippines  were  $17.2 
mUlion.  In  1966  they  were  only  $3  5  mil- 
lion. The  reason  is  that  the  Government 
of  the  PhUippines  issued  an  order  m 
August  1966  requhring  that  all  U.S.  ship- 
ments of  remnants  be  accompanied  by 
Shippers'  Export  Declarations,  which 
U  S  law  prevents  from  being  turned  over 
to  foreign  governments  except  in  certain 
instances  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

After  having  made  an  agreement  with 
the   Philippine    Gtovernment    regarding 
the  problem  of  declarations,  which  the 
Philippine  Government  felt  were  needed 
In  order  to  accurately  value  the  imports 
for   customs   purposes,   trade   was   ex- 
pected to  resume.  But.  in  practice  only 
limited  quantities  of  U.S.  remnants  have 
cleared    Philippine    customs    since    the 
agreement  was  concluded,  according  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  Discus- 
sions  are  underway   between   the   two 
governments.  In  the  meantime,  several 
mUUon  dollars  worth  of  U.S.  export  trade 
Is  stopped.  The  PhiUppines  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  GATT. 

venduela:  a  problem  of  economic 

DEVELOPMENT 

in  the  first  3  months  of  1967.  as  in 
the  first  3  months  of  1966,  the  United 
States  bought  from  Venezuela  much  more 
than  it  sold  to  Venezuela:  $191.1  million 
sold  versus  $358.8  bought  from  Venezuela 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1967— very  nearly 
the  same  in  the  comparable  period  ol 
1966.  Most  of  Venezuela's  exports  ot 
course  consist  of  oil.  Uke  many  Latin 
countries,  Venezuela  is  not  a  member  01 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade. 

Yet  in  July  1965  Venezuela  put  tem- 
porary duty  increases  and  prior  Import 
licensing  requirements  on  most  textile 
products,  and  in  September  1965  made 
those  new  restrictions  permanent.  Ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  Commerce  Depart- 


ment the  value  of  1964  U.S.  exports  of 
textiles  and  apparel  to  Venezuela  totaled 
$16  8  million.  As  a  result  of  the  series  of 
import  restrictions  Imposed  by  the  Vene- 
zuelan Government.  1966  exports  were 
only  $11.5  million.  According  to  State  De- 
partment airgram  A-269  from  Caracas, 
dated  October  2, 1965: 

While  Imported  cloth  has  comprised  only 
about  16  percent  of  the  yardage  consumed 
(in  Venezuela)  It  represented  45  percent  of 
the  value  of  textiles  sold  In  the  local  marlcet 
It  Is  hoped  that  the  protection  wUl 
enable  local  mills  to  garner  most  of  this  high- 
priced  market.  At  the  same  time,  ob^rvers 
have  pointed  out  that  the  expected  Import 
reduction  will  mean  an  annual  revenue  loss 
of  about  Bs.  22  million  for  the  Government 
of  Venezuela.  However,  the  Minister  of  De- 
velopment has  said  that  the  growing  textile 
industry,  now  representing  an  estimated  Bs. 
560  million  Investment,  will  continue  to  ex- 
pand and  yield  Increased  Indirect  Govern- 
ment revenues.  He  also  promised  "control"  of 
textile  prices  to  preclude  profiteering. 

Venezuela  probably  undertook  the  im- 
port control  measures  for  reasons  of  eco- 
nomic development,  as  it  saw  it.  As  a  non- 
GATT  member  the  United  States  has  no 
international  legal  recourse  against  the 
new  restrictions,  one  reason  why  it  is 
to  the  advantage  of  the  United  States 
and  any  other  world  trading  nation  to  try 
to  make  the  membership  of  GATT  as  m- 
clusive  as  possible. 

PANAMA:    A    WISE    INFANT   INDTJSTBT    CASE? 

According  to  Information  supplied  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  Panama, 
nOtaGATT  member,  has  created  a  quo- 
ta system  limiting  future  imports  of  cot- 
ton thread  and  fabric  into  Panama  to 
levels  not  to  exceed  average  annual  im- 
ports during  1965  and  1966.  "The  action 
was  taken  at  the  request  of  Textiles  Na- 
cionales,    S.A.,    a   local    firm    currently 
erecting  a  plant  in  Panama."  It  seeiM 
unUkely  that  Textiles  Nacionales,  with 
136  looms,  and  employing  approxunately 
300  people,  can  economically  manufac- 
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ture  the  variety  of  fabrics  covered"  in 
the  nine  categories  of  exports  that  will 
Include  almost  the  entire  variety  of  fab- 
rics exported  to  Panama  from  the  United 
States.  Whether  the  new  Panama  tex- 
tile plant  can  economically  supply  the 
market  may  be  ummportant.  We  may 
have  to  accept  that  the  price  of  economic 
development  is  a  period  of  some  inefQ- 
ciency  and  hi»;her  cost.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  infant  indastry  case  may  not 
be  genuine.  These  are  the  Issues  that 
must  be  explored  as  part  of  the  U.S.  re- 
sponse to  these  knotty  problems. 

The  irritation  of  the  American  textile 
exporter,  who  considers  that  his  trade 
has  been  unfairly  hit  by^  these  devices, 
is  expressed  by  the  president  of  an  Amer- 
ican textile  company  in  a  recent  letter, 
a  copy  of  which  was  sent  me.  This  letter 
would  seem  to  sum  up  the  feelings  of 
American  textile  manufacturers  toward 
certain  Latin  countries'  restriction  on 
textile  imports  from  any  source: 

Greenwood   Mh,l.s. 
Greenwood,  S.C.June  7,  1967. 
Mr.  John  McKmcHT, 
Scarsdale.  NY. 

DxA*  Mr.  Mcknight  Your  letter  of  April 
25  ha»  gone  un.in.swered  for  several  weeks 
b«caua«  we  were  trylni?  to  discover  why  It 
was  that  we  did  so  little  business  with  the 
cofree-produclng  countries 

We  actually  shipped  goods  to  only  eight 
of  the  countries  which  you  Us'ed,  and  the 
total  for  all  eight  In  the  year  1966  amounted 
to  »44,000— an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  one 
per  cent  of  Greenwood's  total  volume  of  busi- 
ness. 

We  started  to  Investigate  the  situation 
with  the  five  l-irgest  coffee  producers  who 
send  us,  combined,  some  60  :  of  our  coffee 
Imports. 

Brazil  sends  us  31  %  of  our  coffee,  but  takes 
no  American  textiles.  Their  system  requires 
Import  licenses.  These  are  virtually  unattain- 
able. Should  anyone  flaally  obtain  a  license. 
they  would  be  up  against  a  100  "V  ad  valorem 
duty  for  cotton  cloth,  and  a  120  "i  one  on 
synthetics. 

Colombia  supplies  us  with  some  15%  of 
our  coffee  Importa.  They  permitted  entry  of 
lees  than  iS  of  1  'n  of  America's  very  small 
total  of  cloth  exports.  They.  too.  have  a  li- 
censing system  of  imports  which  malces 
licenses  almost  Impoeslble  to  obtain,  b-.r 
when  obtainable  the  importer  must  deposit 
In  advance  120 'o  of  the  value  of  the  ll-ense 
Customs  duties  are  by  comparison  modest — 

35  "^ri. 

Mexico  shipped  us  5'i  "  of  our  1966  coffee 
Imports.  They  bought  almost  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  of  our  .small  total  of  textile  exports. 
They,  too,  have  difflcult-^j-obum  import 
licensee.  Duties,  however,  range  from  a  low 
of  100%  ad  valorem  on  denims  to  almost 
300%  on  synthetic  cloth. 

Guatemala.  Exchange  controls  are  In  effect. 
but  not  too  dlfB'ult  to  work  through.  Duties, 
however,  are  again  from  100%  to  150%  ad 
valorem. 

SI  Salvador.  Import  licenses  are  required. 
and  exchange  control  prevails.  The  duties  art? 
relatively  low— from  35%  to  "iO"  — but  there 
Is  an  Increase  In  duty  coming  soon. 

We  went  no  further.  On  the  ba.ils  of  reci- 
procity U  looks  as  If  the  citizens  of  Green- 
wood should  give  up  coffee,  not  buy  more. 
It  Is  easy  to  see  the  results  you  hoped  for. 
and  the  use  to  which  you  expected  to  put 
them.  However.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  they 
turned  out  so  dramatically  oppoj.ite.  I  am 
talcing  the  liberty  of  sending  them  to  the 
representatives  of  all  cloth  and  cotton  pro- 
ducing states 

Sincerely, 

3  C  Self 


SCARSDAu:,  NY  . 

April  23.  1967. 
Mr    J.  C    Self,  Jr., 
Pr,-^tdent.  Greenwood  MtlU  Co., 
G'-irnwood,  S.C. 

Dc^a  M«  Sti  F  E.ich  five  years  the  Pan- 
.\.nierican  Coffee  Bureau  conducts  a  survey 
of  United  States  exports  to  the  coffee  pro- 
ducing countries  of  Latlti  America.  Africa 
and  Asia  The  purpose  Is  to  show  the  many 
towns  and  cities  In  the  United  States  which 
contribute  to  this  export  market  and  which 
benefit  from  It  In  Jobs,  manufacturing  wages 
and  farm  income. 

As  a  participant  In  International  trade,  you 
will  realize  the  link  between  exports  of  cof- 
fee from  the  coffee  producing  countries  and 
their  ability  to  purchase  goods  and  services 
from  the  United  States.  We  hope  that  the 
findings  of  this  survey  will  reinforce  and 
bring  up  to  date  the  local  area  Impact  of 
this  vital  connection 

Would  your  conipiiny  kindly  Indicate  on 
the  enclosed  form  the  1966  volume  of  Its  ex- 
ports to  the  coffee  producing  countries,  to- 
gether with  some  Indication  of  the  area 
sovirces  of  these  goods'" 

Any  data  that  are  supplied  will  be  held  In 
strict  confldence  and  used  only  to  compile 
composite  totals  for  the  states  and  areas  in 
the  United  States  engaged  In  this  trade 

Your  cooperation  la  deeply  appreciated.  A 
postage  paid  return  envelope  Is  enclosed. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  McKnicht. 

To  many  manufacturers  of  textiles 
arguments  about  economic  development 
and  the  univer.<ially  accepted  fact  that 
textiles  is  one  of  the  flrst  stages  of  in- 
dustrialization, have  little  mollifying 
effect  Tliey  .see  their  exports  restricted 
unfairly  when  they  are  asked  to  allow 
imports  to  be  expanded. 

THE    C  S      RESPONSE 

In  the  variety  of  the  above  cases,  what 
is  to  be  the  US  re.spon.se?  In  the  Com- 
merce Department  there  was  organized 
in  Aut;ust  1966  ;in  Exporters'  Textile  Ad- 
visorj'  Committee.  This  committee  meets 
regularly  to  identify  and  direct  responses 
to  cases  precisely  like  the  above  ones.  The 
committee's  mandate  is,  more  broadly,  to 
Identify  all  possible  ways  to  increase  U.S. 
textile  exports.  Acting  through  the  State 
Department,  the  US.  Govcrrmient  at- 
tempts to  remove  instances  of  irritation. 
But.  to  be  realistic,  there  is  probably 
little  chance  of  removing  the  objection- 
able practices  in  most  cases,  for  these 
rea.sons. 

First,  the  infant  indu.stry  argument  is 
considered  a  valid  reason  even  in  the 
G.'\TT  for  certain  types  of  imjwrt  re- 
strictions. Second,  where  countries  do 
not  belong  to  the  GATT,  the  GATT  rules 
governing  the  imposition  of  new  tariffs, 
and  quotas,  cannot  be  applied  Third,  the 
United  States  is  not  in  a  position  to  be 
able  to  dictate  economic  development 
policy,  even  in  ca.ses  where  the  infant 
industrv-  argument  is  u.sed  spuriously  to 
unwisely  justify  new  trade  restrictions. 
Fourth,  the  United  States  is  on  weak 
grounds  of  trade  principle  in  trying  to 
remove  special  foreign  restrictions  on 
textile  exports,  becau.^e  of  our  own  re- 
strictive cotton  textile  quota  program. 

Sf'BTLSL     ME.\Sfr.ES     F'~iR     IMP'iRTS 

Charges  of  subsidization  of  Imports  to 
the  United  States  are  frequently  heard. 
Documentint,'  them,  and  then  doing 
.something  about  them.  Ls  a  difflcnilt  mat- 
ter Recently  I  have  been  fiven  some 
concrete    data    that    relate    largely    to 


Japan,  but  Include  also  Brazil  and  Pakis- 
tan; all  are  large  textile  exporters  to  the 
United  States.  I  should  make  clear  at  the 
outset  that  I  consider  this  data  tentative 
and  that  if  there  is  rebuttal  I  would  like 
to  have  it. 

The  types  of  export  Incentives  used 
can  be  enormously  varied.  They  can  m- 
clude  all  types  of  governmental  meas- 
ures, and  they  can  aLso  include  private 
business  arrangements  that  wou'.d  be 
contrary  to  our  concepts  of  fair  bu-siness 
such  as  price  fixing,  market  sharin-  ar- 
rangements, and  other  types  of  cane! 
practices.  Or,  what  may  initially  appear 
to  be  export  subsidies  may  actually  be 
merely  aggressive  export  selling. 

J.\P.\N 

Japan  is  too  frequently  accused  of  en- 
gaging In  unfair  trade  practices.  These 
accusations  .should  bo  dociunented  I 
have  requested  and  received  fronvjcnowl- 
edgeablc  indiustry  sources  several  specific 
cases  that  I  would  like  to  set  out  here. 

Japan's  export  incentives  as  descriljed 
in  the  document  are  summarized  as 
First,  export  insurance  system — various 
types  of  export  Insurance,  most  of  which 
seem  not  to  be  subsidies,  though  they  are 
rather  more  extensive  than  those  used  in 
the  United  States:  second,  export  for- 
el;;n  exchange  retention — exporters  are 
allegedly  permitted  to  reserve  up  to  5 
percent  of  their  export  proceeds  for  for- 
eign market  development,  which  Is  tax 
deductible:  third,  special  tax  mca.sures 
relating  to  exports — special  depreciation 
rates  for  plant  and  equipment  arc  al- 
legedly granted  by  the  Japanese  Ministrj- 
of  Foreign  Trade  to  enterprises  con- 
cerned with  export  promotion.  "The  for- 
mula is  80  percent  of  the  normal  rate 
times  ratio  of  export  sales  to  total  sales": 
fourth,  special  low-cost  export  financ- 
ing— mo.stly  stimulants  to  Japane.se  In- 
vestment in  Southeast  Asia,  Japan's  tra- 
dition "sphere  of  influence";  fifth,  gov- 
ernment subsidies  for  overseas  trade 
promotion — a  combination  of  trade  pro- 
motion and  information  measures,  in- 
cluding trade  fairs  and  market  survey 
support. 

The  two  documents  are  summarized 
below: 

Japan 
A  compilation  of  "export  incentives"  of 
one  government  ;icency  for  u.se  In  Us  work 
.ohows  "none"  for  Japan.'  A  recent  publica- 
tion of  the  US  Department  of  Agriculture,' 
however.  Is  more  realistic  and  lists  the  fol- 
lowing ivs  J.ipanese  'export  incentive  schemes 
of  the  government  .  .  .  that  Influenced  the 
production  and  export  of  .  .  .  certain  kinds 
of  textiles":  (H  export  Insurance  system; 
i2i  export  foreign  exchange  retention  sys- 
tem; (3)  special  tax  mexsures  re'.ating  to  ex- 
port earnings;  (4 1  special  low  Interest  rat* 
loans  for  export  fin:\nclng;  (5)  government 
subsidies  for  trade  promotion  overse.v;  ana 
1 6)  financing  of  textile  raw  material 
supplies  ' 
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A  very  recent  report  on  Japan's  "compre- 
h,nsve  system  of  Inducements-  to  Increase 
e^po  ts  appeared  In  the  Journal  oftUe  Amer- 
vxir!  Chamber  of  Commerce  tn  Japan.  * 
"*™t  insurance  System.  Under  Japan's 
r«ther  elaborate  Insurance  plan  for  the  bene- 
fit of  exporters,  the  following  are  auth(^lzed 
hv  ?he  Export  Insurance  Law  of  1950  and  ad- 
Smstered  by  the  Ministry  of  International 
Trade  and  Industry  (MITI)  : 

1    Ordinary  export  Insurance, 

2.  Export  price  Insurance. 

3  Export  bill  insurance— covering  losses 
of  foreign  exchange  banks  which  purchase 
tumentary  bills  that  "e  later  dishonored^ 

4  ExDort  loan  Insurance— covering  banK 
losses  r^esultmg  from  ^"°^^-'  f,^"^"  J^ 
repay.  MITI  has  concluded  contracts  with  83 

^''s 'consignment  sale  export  Insuranoe— cov- 
ering the  exporter's  losses  when  a  cargo  la 
hipped  on  consignment  and  the  exporter 
c.rnot  collect  the  expense  of  export  (collec- 
tion for  losses  stemming  from  falltire  of  the 
consignee  to  remit  the  cost  of  goods  1b  cov- 
ered elsewhere) . 

6  Overseas  advertising  Insurance— cover- 
age is  up  to  50 '-r  of  advertising  costs  In  dlr«ct 
proportion  to  the  ratio  between  anticipated 
export  volume  and  the  actual  export  volume 
of  a  given  product. 

7  Insurance  on  the  principal  of  overseas 
investment— covers  stocks  and  partnership 
assets  in  foreign  organizations.  Such  pur- 
chases must  have  the  approval  of  MITI.  Cri- 
teria for  approval  seems  to  be  a  contribution 
to   Japan's    International    balance    of    pay- 

Eiport  foreign  exchange  retention.  'Under 
reserve  for  foreign  market  development,  ex- 
porters are  permitted  to  reserve  up  to  5  ,<, 
of  their  export  proceeds  for  foreign  market 
development.   This   Is   a   tax   deductible   ex- 
pense even  If  not  spent.  This,  too,  applies  If 
the   exporter   Is   also   the   manufacturer   ex- 
cept that  In  this  case   1.5^c   of  export  con- 
tracts' Income  may  be  placed  In  reserve  to  be 
written  off  five   vears  after  their  estabUsh- 
ment.  Similar  aids  and  benefits  accrue  to 
small  or  medium  enterprises  under  the  Smail 
and  Medium  Enterprise  Reserve  for  Foreign 
Market  Development.  MITI  authorizes  firms 
in  this  categorv  to  effect  a  tax  deductible  ex- 
pense up  to  l.S-^   of  foreign  trade  Income  If 
matching  funds  are  contributed  to  the  asso- 
ciation's foreign  market  development. 

Specal  tax  measures  relating  to  exports. 
Special  depreciation  rates  for  plant  and 
equipment  are  granted  by  MITI  to  enter- 
prises concerned  with  export  promotion.  The 
formula  Is  BCr  of  the  normal  rate  times  raUo 
of  export  sales  to  total  sales. 

A  portion  of  entertainment  expen^  Is 
tax  deductible  and  manufacturers  for  export 
may  be  refunded  part  of  Import  duties  paid 
on  raw  materials  used  In  products  exported. 
Special  lou-cost  export  financing.  The  Jap- 
anese exporter  receives  special  financial 
treatment  through  the  Export  Financing  Sys- 
tem for  Cooperatives,  the  Export  Trade  Bill 
Svstem,  the  Foreign  Exchange  Fund  Loan 
System  maintained  by  the  Bank  of  Japan, 
the  J.ipan  Export-Import  Bank  estebUshed 
In  1950  and  the  Overseas  Economic  Coopera- 
tion f 'and  especially  oriented  to  provide  loans 
to  Japanese  firms  engaged  In  development 
projects  In  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Japanese  Development  Bank  furnishes 
funds  for  modernization  of  designated 
firms  engaged  In  foreign  trade  while  new 
equipment  for  smaller  enterprises  Is  provided 
by  the  Export  Promotion  Loan  System  for 
Designated  Small  Enterprises.  MTTT  "jnij* 
these  loans  to  15  Industries,  among  which, 
clothing,  fabrics,  umbrellas,  and  knit  gpoas 
are  specified. 


Government  subsidies  t<^ ^^''f'^'^, 
promotion.  The  Japan  Export  T^adeOrg^-_ 
zaUon  (formerly  Japa^^^"^*^  J^!?^tJbe 

of  MITI's  budget  for  trade  support  actl^  ties. 
under  market  research  recent  reports  Indl- 
caS  it  trade  centers.  5  machinery  centers 
^SofflJes.  and  27  staUons  nianaged  Jointly 
by  JETRO  and  private  domestic  li^dustrtai 
^oups.  These  80  Installations  employ  500 
Japanese  and  180  local  P^ople.  The  Trade 
Bulletin  (Tsusho  Koho)  Is  P^^l^f^lfd  dally 
and  The  O«erseo3  Market  (Kalgal  Shljo)  is 
a  monthly  periodical  by  JETRO.  .  ,,^v,«>rt 

TeTRO  collects  information  published 
abroad  as  well  as  samples  of  foreign  products 
that  compete  with  JaP^i^ese  products 

JETRO  bears  part  of  the  travel  and  hotel 
exSs  of  persons  sent  by  manufacturers 
or  w^orters-  associations  for  market  surveys 
on  condition  that  it  have  access  to  their 

'^In'^VoSS  JETRO  was  scheduled  to  particl- 
uate  in  28  international  special  fairs  (7  in 
?he  U,S.)  and  55  exhibitions  at  the  Trade  a^d 
Machinery  Centers  (14  in  the  U.S.).  JE-TRO 
bears  75%  of  the  cost  of  foreign-sponsored 
exhibitions  and  offers  space  in  its  own  ex- 
hibition hallB  to  private  Japanese  firms  at 
a  rate  of  $500  per  10-day  period. 

JETRO  conducts  all-expense-paid  tours  to 
Japan  for  infiuentlal  business  leaders  and 
Journalists  from  many  countries, 

JETRO  pays  50%  of  the  expenses  of  5  or  0 
designers  sent  to  America  and  Europe  an- 
nually for  up  to  one  year  of  study.  "Th^e 
trainees  make  their  services  available  to  the  r 
industry  for  one  year  and  then  resume  their 
normal  employment.  ,.  ^tv,  mm 

TFTRO  has  a  long-term  contract  with  Dun 
jfe  ISstre^t  inc.:  under  which  Japanese 
SnJTmay^e  D  &  B  credit  services  by  pay- 
mHETOO  3.800  yen  ($10.00)  per  reference^ 
JETRO  also  has  its  own  trade  consulting 
offices  in  20  major  cities  in  Japan 

The  deUlls  of  JETRO's  budget  arent  pub- 
licly available,  but  the  total  for  1965  Is  est  - 
ma^  at  6  billion  yen  ($15  mllUon)^Of  thl 
more  than  half  is  attributable  to  MITI  ap- 
S^oprlatlMi  and  the  rest  to  subsidies  from 
?ocri  governments,  exhibition  fees,  member- 
ship fees,  sales  of  publications,  and  mlscel- 
taneoi^  receipts.  If  textile  exporters  share 
proportionately  In  these  subsidies,  they  would 
deceive  benefits  worth  about  $3  mllUon  an- 
nuallv  from  JETRO.  . 

That  these  Incentives  to  Japanese  export- 
ers aren't  all-lncluslve  is  apparent  from  frag- 
mentary reports  such  as  the  following: 

"Early  In  1966  the  government  increased 
maximum  and  minimum  support  prices  for 
raw  sTlk  and  cocoons.  The  government  also 
L  attemptmg  to  promote  raw  silk  exports 
by  graXg  bonuses  to  traders  who  exceed 
goals  These  measures,  however,  have  not  at- 
tained the  desired  effects." » 

•Algeria  reduced  Its  duties  on  cotton,  rayon 
and  synthetic  fabrics,  and  MITI  announced 
It  would  apply  a  system  of  compensation  to 
Japanese  traders  for  Imports  Irom  Nigeria  n 
order  to  encourage  resumption  of  trf  e  with 
that  country,  suspended  as  a  'eshlt  of  Ni- 
geria's unfavorable  balance  of  payments  with 
Japan.  Japanese  textile  traders  were  not  too 
optimistic  about  the  effect  of  either  measure 
on  Japanese  textile  export  volume. 


The  foUowlng  Is  a  brief  summary  of 
the  second  document  receive*  too  re- 
cently to  permit  obtaining  the  views  of 
the  relevant  interested  parties,  which  I 
will  request. 

This  document,  which  will  appear  m 


full  In  the  Congressional  Record,  deals 
with    a    so-called    "structural    reform 
sponsored  by  the  Japanese  Governinent. 
This  program  contemplates  a  joint  in- 
dustry-Government organization  to  to- 
pSnt   the   scrapping   of   2.9   m  Uion 
spindles.  The  organization  would  buy  up 
300,000  spindles  at  7,000  yen--$12.60— 
per  spindle   from  operators  ^mi^g   to 
go  out  of  business  immediately.  Gov- 
ernment and  industry  would  share  the 
cost.  Government  loans  would  finance 
the  scrapping  of  the  remaining:  2.6  mil- 
lion spindles  over  a  5-year  period. 

The  Textile  Industry  Reform  Promo- 
tion institute  is  to  be  reorganized  to 
carry  out  the  program.  The  Government 
budget  bill  provides  180  mllUon  yen  for 
subsidies  for  spinners  and  240  million  for 
weavers.  MITI  put  up  the  Initial  500  mU- 
lion  yen— $1,400.000— for  fiscal  year  1966 
to  begin  the  program  and  recommended 
a  sum  of  510  million  yen  for  fiscal  year 
1967.  Industry  would  matoh  the  (3overn- 

ment  funds. 

Other  types  of  Government  loan  as- 
sistance are  being  contemplated  to  con- 
solidate and  modernize  other  aspects  of 
Se  textile  Industry  In  Japan.  The  extent 
to  which  these  practices  are  subsidy  to 
industry  is  difficult  to  determine  on  the 
basis  of  this  Information  alone^  J'f"^^ 
is  the  subject  for  discussion  and  for  con- 
tlnued  examination.  If  ^uch  practices 
elaborate  as  they  may  be.  do  not  In  fact 
constitute   unfair    trade    practices   but 
meTely  Government  Interferences  In  eco- 
nomic, the  charge  of  unfair  practice 
should  be  dropped.  f„ii„„,. 

The  full  text  of  the  document  follows. 

JapaK 
SO  far  as  could  be  determined  the  ra«ier 
elaborate  "system  of  inducement     outimed 
m  the  report  of  2/5/67  are  still  very  much  to 
effect  in  Japan  but  have  been  Insufficient  to 
prevent  a  serious  slump  in  textile  exports, 
^^e   subsidies   stressed   In    current    (May^ 
1967)  reports  from  Japan  are  those  Planned 
for  use  to  further  modernizing  the  textile 
todu^m^  as  to  make  it  more  competitive 
Sthnxport  market.  This  so-called  struc- 
tural reform  program  seems  certain  to  be 
subs  d  ze^  by  ?he  Japanese  Government^  In 
^o,:tt>i«  extent  of  the  Governfhenfs  par- 
Sa  fon"eeS^  already  to  ^^ave  been  de^ 
elded  and  present  delays  aPpear  to  be  of  an 
administrative  (bureaucratic)   i^^t^f'..^^-. 
This  orogram  contemplates  a  Joint  indus- 
try-government organization  to  /mplemen 
tv>p  RcraoDlng  of  2.9  million  spindles.  The  or- 
ganisation would  buy  up  to  300,000  spindles 
ir7  000  yen  ($12.60)   per  spindle  ^^om  oper- 
ators ■'willing  to  go  out  of  business  imme- 
Sately"    Government   and   industry   wou  d 
■^«hare  the  cost."  Government  loans  would 
finance  the  scrapping  of  the  remaining  2.6 
million  spindles  over  a  five  year  period.' 

committees  have  been  established  by  the 
Bover^ment  to  review  applications  from 
fnlnne«  "Who  wish  to  sell  at  6,000  yen  per 
sSlndle."  (NO  offer  received.)  Also.  simUar 
offers  Of  80,000  yen   ($224)   per  loom.' 

Some  insight  into  the  practicaUtles  of  this 
proSm  is  revealed  by  the  ^oUowtog  para- 
Kp^:  "Some  larger  spinning  companies  are 
f[re^ady  buying  up  smaller  ones  ^^e  larger 
companies  do  not  want  to  scrap  t^elr  ^ulp 
melit  when  'structural  ^eforni'  begins  so 
they  are  offering  slightly  more  than  the  pror 
posed  scrapping  price,  e.g.  7.100  yen.  ...  and 


t 


«Anon.  (1966)  "Japan's  Export  Promotion 
Techniques."  The  Journal  of  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Japan,  Vol.  d,  wo. 
12.  Dec.  5,  1966. 


» Alrgram  77  from  American  Consul.  Kobe- 
Osaka,  May  18, 1966. 

•  Alrgram  59  from  American  Consul,  Kobe- 
Osaka,  Mar.   18.   1966. 


'Alrgram  80,  American  Consul.  Kobe- 
Osaka,  May  2,  1967.  o«r,=„i  R-ahn. 

'Alrgram  58.  American  Consul.  Kobe- 
Osaka,  February  23,  1967, 
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wben  tie  time  conies  for  ihe  larger  spinners 
to  reduce  their  apindleage,  they  wlU  cut  out 
the  equipment  bought  from  the  smaller 
spinner." » 

The  Textile  Industry's  Reform  Promotion 
Institute  Is  to  be  reorftanlzed  to  carry  out 
the  program.  The  budget  bill  (apparently  not 
yet  approved  in  e^rly  Md,y,  1967)  provides 
180  million  yen  for  subsldle.s  for  spinners 
and  240  million  for  weavers  i  MITI  put  up 
the  Initial  500  million  yen  i  $1,400,000)  for 
FY  1966  to  begin  the  program  and  recom- 
mended a  sum  of  510  million  yen  for  FY 
1967.)  Industry  would  match  the  Govern- 
ment funds.  The  420  million  yen  for  equip- 
ment scrapping  would  come  out  of  these 
funds.' 

The  budget  hiU  also  contains  6.2  billion 
yen  ($17,360,000)  to  finance  modernization 
of  the  weavery  industry  through  a  "Small  and 
Medium  Enterprise  Corporation  "  The 
amount  approved  for  financing  the  modern- 
ization of  the  splnnery  Industry  was  4  5  bil- 
lion yen  ($12,600.0001  through  the  Japan  De- 
velopment Bank  Also.  In  addition  to  the  out- 
right payments  for  scrapplag  machinery,  the 
CSovernment  would  gxiarantee  2  4  billion  yen 
for  "emergency  flnanclng  of  surplus  equip- 
ment scrapping."  ' 

Capital  Investments  of  the  members  of  the 
Japan  Spinner's  Association  for  1967-1968 
are  expected  to  be  increased  20  per  cent  over 
thoee  for  the  preceding  year,  which  is  the 
hlgheet  rate  in  is  years.  It  Is  said  that  this 
will  provide  the  "larger  spinners"  with  "the 
latest  weaving  and  continuous,  automatic 
spinning  machinery."  ' 

BRAZIL 

The  Brazilian  Government  does  not 
seem  to  have  singled  out  textile  exports 
or  production  for  special  subsidization. 
Nevertheless.  available  information 
shows  that  textile  exports  from  Brazil 
are  benefiting  from  various  incentives  of 
a  general  nature. 

Decree  No.  59607  of  November  28.  1966. 
regulating  Law  No.  5025  of  June  10.  1966. 
established  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council.  CONEX.  This  decree  prescribed 
Incentives  for  export  industries,  includ- 
ing income  tax  exemption  through  1971 
on  profits  from  exports  of  manufactured 
products  and  remission  of  electric  power 
and  fuel  taxes  that  relate  to  production 
for  export.' 

A  drop  of  5  percent  in  exports  of  manu- 
factures In  1966  was  attributed  chiefly  to 
the  cruzeiro  dollar  exchange  rate  of  Cr. 
2200  and  rising  production  costs  due  to 
Inflation.'  This  situation  has  been  at  least 
partially  remedied  by  devaluation  on 
February  13.  1967.  when  the  buying  sell- 
ing rate  for  the  dollar  went  from 
Cr.2200/2220  to  Cr  2700  2715.  This 
change  was  accompanied  by  monetary' 
reform  which  provided  a  new  cruzeiro 
value  at  0.372  cents— United  States — or 
2.7  to  the  dollar.' 

Brazilian  mills  have  in  the  past  evi- 
dently enjoyed  some  preferential  treat- 
ment In  cotton  pricing,  but  it  Is  currently 
reported  that  "domestic  consumers  will 
have  to  pay  export  prices  and  will  have 
to  compete  with  export  buyers.  They 
will  probably  press  Government  for 
favorable  financing  as  generally  speak- 
ing they  are  in  a  near  recession  and  are 

'Alrgram  62.  American  Consul.  Kobe- 
Osaka.  March  9    1967 

1  Alrgram  727.  American  Embassy,  Rio  De 
Janeiro.  Jan.  31,  1967. 

»n>ld. 

•Pitcher,  Shacltford  (1967)  Brazil:  Quar- 
terly Cotton  Report.  AaR-57,  USDA-FAS.    " 


sufferlnK  frum  lack  of  working  capital 
and  difticulty  of  obtaining  credit."  * 

The  Costa  e  Silva  Administration  went 
on  record  "with  its  intention  actively 
to  pursue  the  export  promotion  policy  of 
the  previous  governratnt  by  announcing 
a  10-point  prosrani  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  iiUfrmir.;sterial  Foreign  Trade 
Council.  April  fi,  1967."  AmoiiK  other 
thmii.<.  the  new  directives  provided  for  a 
"drive  to  make  Brazil's  industry  inier- 
nationally  comyetitive.  expansion  of 
pifvious.y  established  export  financiim 
facilities  especially  for  manufactured 
good.«  exports."  '' 

Effective  January  15,  1959,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Pakistan,  by  public  notice 
No.  3261  102  59-EP-III  introduced  an 
export  'bonus  scheme  '  which  applies  to 
all  conimoditios  and  nianulactured  goods 
oi  Pakistan,  exctpt  raw  jute,  raw  cot- 
ton, hides  and  skms,  wool  and  tea  Ex- 
porters included  in  the  scheme  are  en- 
titled to  receive  "bonus  entitlement 
'.'ouchers"  of  value  equivalent  to  20  per- 
cent of  fob  value  earned  by  the  ex- 
port of  cotton  manufacturers,  excluding 
cotton  yarn  and  cotton  waste  yarn  The 
scheme  is  to  remain  in  effect  up  to  June 
30.  1970" 

A  recent  amendment  to  the  scheme 
permit.s  an  additional  10  percent  bonus 
on  export  of  cotton  cloth  during  the  cur- 
lent  fiical  year  thiough  June  30.  1967. 
This  bonus  is  allowed  only  on  such  por- 
Xions  of  a  mills  exports  as  l.^  in  exce.ss  of 
the  plobal  export  quota  fixed  for  it  by  the 
Government  of  Pakistan  for  1966-67.  Ex- 
ports to  Afghanistan  will  not  earn  the 
additional  bonus.' 

These  bonus  certificates,  currently 
equivalent  to  30  percent  of  Pakistan's 
cotton  textile  exports  in  excess  of  mills' 
global  quota,  are  freely  transferable  and 
are  quoted  in  a  Karachi  newspaper.  On 
May  1,  1967,  the  quotation  for  "Free 
Vouchers"  clo.sed  at  166  rupees  At  this 
rate  a  mill  would  have  its  cotton  textile 
exports  in  excess  of  its  global  quota  sub- 
sidized at  about  20  percent  of  the  fob. 
export  value.  The  mill  would  eani  100 
rupees  for  each  333  rupees  fob.  value 
of  exports — 166  minus  100  equals  66 — 66 
divided  by  333  equals  20  percent  On  most 
of  the  mill's  output,  however,  the  subsidy 
rate  -Aould  approximate  13  percent. 

rNTERN.^TIONAL    ACTION    ON    EXPORT    PROMOTION 
SCHEMES 

Among  the  above  cases  are  Instances 
where  the  line  between  export  promotion 
of  an  unfair,  or  subsidized  nature,  and 
acceptable  export  promotion  schemes  Is 
blurred.  These  cases  underscore  a  grow- 
ing dilemma  for  U.S.  policy,  one  that  I 
have  stressed  in  previous  reports  That  is, 
to  what  extent  should  governments  com- 
petitively promote  exports?  Sh(^ld  the 
U.S.  Government  engage  in  export  pro- 
motion schemes  of  a  similar  kind,  or  seek 
to  persuade  other  governments  to  desist, 
in  order  that  its  industries  are  not  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  in  world  export 
markets'* 


•Ibid 

'  Alreram  979.  American  Embassy.  Rio  De 
Janeiro.  May  2.  1967 

•  AUmad.  Kamaluddln  (1966)  Pakistan 
Trade.  Publishers  Internatlon.il 

'  Alrgram  244.  American  Embassy,  Offlce 
Karachi,  Mav  2.  1967. 


This  is  a  subject  in  need  of  interna- 
tional action,  probably  through  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  It 
should  be  the  subject  of  an  effort  to  agree 
on  uniform  practices.  In  tl:is  effort,  the 
problem  of  the  developing  countries 
should  receive  special  attention.  Because 
our  basic  policy  should  be  trade,  not  aid, 
we  are  in  general  inlereated  in  seeing  the 
developing  countries  develop  their  ex- 
port markets  and  their  export  sHles.  This 
may  mean  some  special  measures  on 
their  part.  The  developed  countries  may 
wish  to  con.sider  and  agixe  upon  some 
special  measures  developing  countries 
can  temporarily  employ  to  pet  them  on 
their  economic  feet. 

But  what  Is  most  important  js  that 
greater  concerned  effort  be  made  to  es- 
tablish the  rules  of  the  road  for  all  ex- 
porting countries  This  .should  be  done  in 
suitable  International  agencies  and  it 
should  be  one  cf  the  first  items  on 
the  post-Kennedy  round  international 
ai?cnda. 

CNFAIR    PRACTKES     AND    COUNTERVAILING 
DITIES 

In  cases  where  a  government's  pro- 
gram on  behalf  of  exports  amount  to  a 
grant  or  subsidy,  the  countervailing  duty 
device,  which  is  permissible  in  GATT 
and  is  provided  in  US.  law  should  be 
used.  I  discussed  the  problem  of  counter- 
vailing duties  more  thoroughly  in  the 
chemicals  sector  of  this  speech,  printed 
in  tne  Congressional  Record.  July  10, 
1967— pages  18202-18216. 

A  countervailing  duty  is  a  special  duty 
levied  on  the  exports  of  a  countrj*  that 
are  subsidized  or  the  subject  of  a  grant. 
Recently  the  countervailing  duty  provi- 
sion of  U.S.  tariff  law  was  tised  to  impose 
a  duty  on  imports  of  Italian  steel  trans- 
mission towers.  This  case  involved  the 
remission  of  a  set  of  internal  taxes. 
which  were  determined  by  the  Treasury 
to  constitute  a  grant  or  bounty  in  terms 
of  the  U.S.  statute.  The  opposing  argu- 
ment is  that  the  Italian  indirect  taxes 
were  not  a  bounty  but  were  properly  a 
part  of  the  Italian  indirect  tax  structure. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  these  taxes  had 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  discus- 
sion in  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development,  and  that 
that  body  had  determined  them  to  be 
permissible. 

Without  judging  the  merits  of  this 
argument,  the  point  is  clear.  The  Inter- 
action between  international  organiza- 
tions must  be  given  careful  attention  in 
these  matters  If,  as  is  tentatively  agreed, 
the  United  States  Joins  other  GATT 
member  countries  in  a  conference  on 
countervailing  duty  policy,  the  work  of 
the  OECD  in  this  field  must  be  given  full 
consideration. 

rVTVRE    TRADE    POLICY    AND    rt'TURE 
NEGOTIATION 

The  area  of  textiles,  particularly 
cotton  textiles,  is  one  that,  in  the  im- 
mediate period  ahead,  will  be  very  im- 
portant. For  it  is  now  widely  accepted 
that  perhaps  the  most  central  concern 
of  international  trade  policy  in  the  next 
year  will  be  the  problems  of  the  develop- 
ing countries.  The  long-tei-m  arrange- 
ment for  cotton  textiles  has  been  too  of- 
ten singled  out  as  a  major  barrier  to 
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developing  countries'  exports  to  escape 

''o?Srly  equal  importance  during  the 
coming  period  w'ill  ^e  the  proble^  of 
nontariff  restrictions  on  U.S.  exports 
and  unfair  and  or  competitive  export 
nromotion  programs  such  as  those  men- 
tioned above.  These,  problems  are  of 
course,  .lot  special  to  textiles:  textiles 
has  merclv  provided  an  important  ex- 
ample of  tlie  types  of  nontariff  problems 
that  are  worrisome.  All  of  these  prob- 
lems will  be  given  much  greater  atten- 
tion in  the  futu.e.  With  the  cooperation 
of  American  business  and  labor  these 
problems  can  bo  more  completely  docu- 
mented, brought  to  Government  atten- 
tion and  be  resolved. 

The  important  hearings  of  the  Foreign 
Trade  Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  which  began  July  11, 
provided  an  invaluable  forum  in  which 
to  examine  many  of  these  problems, 
which  will  be  the  concern  of  future  trade 
policy  and  the  subjects  of  futuie  Interna- 
tional trade  negotiation.  | 

ALUMINUM 

The  aluminum  sector  negotiations  in 
the  Kennedy  round  have  been  of  less 
interest  to  the  United  States  than  to 
other  trading  nations,  notably  Norway 
and  Canada.  Therefore  this  discussion 
will  be  limited  to  an  explanation  of  the 
most  important  elements  making  up  the 
negotiating  situation  and  shaping  tne 
outcome  of  the  aluminum  sector  negotl- 

fttlons 

The' six  participants  in  the  alunUnum 
sector  accounted  for  90  percent  of  free 
world  aluminum  production  and  88  per- 
cent of  free  world  consumption.  They 
were  Canada.  European  Economic  Com- 
munity—EEC— Japan,  Norway,  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 

The  focus  of  the  negotiations  was  prt- 
mary  aluminum,  or  new  metal  manufac- 
tured from  ore.  as  opposed  to  secondary 
aluminum  which  Is  remelted  from  waste 
and  scrap,  and  as  opposed  to  wrought 
aluminum,  or  aluminum  advanced  Dy 
manufacture  into  structural  materials 
and  Into  finished  aluminum  consumer- 
type  products. 

PRIMARY     ALUMINUM     FOCUS    OF     NEG0T1AT10N8 

Primary  aluminum  became  the  cen^/*! 
concern  of  these  negotiations  first,  be- 
cause the  bulk  of  International  alumi- 
num trade  is  of  primary  aluminum,  and 
second,  because  of  the  parUal  excep- 
tions—less than  50  percent  cuts  offered— 
of  the  European  Community  and  Japan 
on  primary  aluminum.  The  Europeari 
Community  and  Japan  also  made  partial 
cuts  on  some  of  their  wrought  aluminum 
Imports,  but  these  were  of  less  impor- 
tance because  of  the  smaller  volumes  of 
trade  Involved.  The  offers  of  participants 
and  other  details  of  the  negotiations,  as 
is  often  the  case,  have  been  widely 
known  in  Europe  and  reported. 

Of  the  six  countries  participating  in 
the  sector  discussions,  only  Norway  and 
the  United  Kingdom  had  bound  zero  du- 
ties on  primary— unwrought^-aluminum. 
Bound  rates  are  tariff  rates  that  can- 
not be  increased  under  a  GATT  agree- 
ment. Canada  had  a  .specific  rate  of  about 
1%  cents  per  poimd  amounting  to  about 


5  percent  in  ad  valorem  equivalent.  The 
United  States  had  a  specific  duty  of  lYa 
cents  per  pound  or  an  ad  valorem  equiv- 
alent of  about  5.5  percent.  Canada  and 
the  United  States  offered  the  full  50-per- 
cent cut  agreed  as  the  optimum  goal  of 
the  negotiations.  The  EEC  offered  merely 
to  bind  the  existing  common  external 
tariff-CXT-rate  of  9  percent,  and  to 
offer  an  annual  tariff  quota  of  100-000 
metric  tons  at  5  percent.  Japan  offered 
a  cut  from  the  existing  rate  of  13  percent 
to  only  10  percent. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  in  imwrought 
aluminum,  where  the  majority  of  world 
trade  takes  place  and  where  the  six  sec- 
tor participants  dominate  free  world 
trade,  the  EEC  and  Japan  were  the 
stumbUng  blocks  to  a  completely  success- 
ful negotiation. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  EEC   AND   JAPAN   IN  ALUMINUM 
TRADE 


That  these  two  countries  are  very  ini- 
portant  for  trade  In  primary  aluminum  is 
demonstrated  by  comparative  rates  of 
per   capita  consumption  of   aluminum 
among  the  six  sector  participants.  In 
1964  U  S  per  capita  consumption  was  li 
kilograms,  for  the  six  EEC  countries  5 
kilograms,  for  Japan  3  kilograms,  forthe 
United  Kingdom  7  kHosra'J^s  for  Norway 
6  kilograms  and  for  Canada  8  kilograms. 
Thus  it  is  anticipated  that  the  existence 
of  great  potential  demand  in  the  EEC 
and  Japan  dictate  the  wisdom  of  their 
lowering  duties  on  imwrought  aluminum 
in  order  to  ffeed  their  aluminum  fabricat- 
ing   industries    which    transform    the 
aluminum.  Certainly  it  makes  them  at- 


tractive futture  import  markets.  It  should 
be  noted  that  even  the  5  kilogram  per 
capita  consumption  rate  for  the  EEC  is 
distorted  by  an  unusually  high  consump- 
tion rate  for  Belgium,  which  occurs  be- 
cause a  large  Belgium  aluminum  fabri- 
cating plant  transforms  large  quantities 
of   imwrotight   alumintun   products  for 

Another  reason  why  U.S.  aluminum 
exporters  have  an  interest  in  achievmg  a 
reduction  of  EEC  and  Japan  duties  is 
that  primary  aluminum  is  sold  aroimd 
the  worid  at  a  very  nearly  uniform  de- 
livered price.  In  order  for  trade  to  exist. 
therefore,  the  producing-exportmg  firm 
must  absorb  costs  of  transportation  and 
duties  For  countries  traditionally  sup- 
plying unwrought  aluminum  to  a  high- 
duty  country,  achieving  a  substantial 
duty  reduction  would  seem  to  be  of  di- 
rect dollar  hiterest. 

EEC  and  Japanese  exceptions  were 
claimed  allegedly  because  the  pnmaty 
aluminum  Industry  is  basic  to  their  ecortc 
omies.  because  they  have  higher  energy 
costs  which  is  a  very  large  cost  factor 
in  aluminum  production  and  therefore 
higher  overall  costs,  and  higher  capital 
costs.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
United  States  could  have  claimed  excep- 
tions based  on  higher  U.S.  labor  coste. 
To  the  United  States  and  other  partici- 
pants, therefore,  the  EEC  and  Japanese 
exceptions  seemed  Inappropriate. 

Examination  of  the  foUowlng  table 
shows  patterns  of  production,  consump- 
tion, exports  and  imports,  and  imports 
among  the  six  aluminum  sector  partici- 
pants in  1964. 


1964  ALUMINUM  PRODUCTION,  CONSUMPTION,  EXPORTS.  AND  IMPORTS 
[In  Ihousands  of  metric  tonsl 


United 
States 


EEC 


Production  primary.^ 

Production  secondary 

Imports  unwrought 

Exports  unwrought. - -■ 

Apparent  consumption  un\jrought 

Imports,  wrought 

Exports,  wrought 

Apparent  total  consumption 


2,316 

489 

356 

189 

2,972 

52 

73 

2,951 


United 
Kingdom     | 

32 

172 

332 

7 

529 

27 

48 

508 


Japan 


Canada 


Norway 


765 

19 

4 

570 

169 
34 
26 

177 


262 

9 

9 

265 

21 

10 

5 

26 


THE    NORWEGIAN    AND    CANADIAN    EXPORT 
XMTXRZSTS 

Prom  the  above  table  it  is  easily  seen 
where    greatest    interest    in    successful 
negotiations  to  cut  tariffs  on  unwrought 
aluminum  lay.  Norway  exported  almost 
as  much  as  It  produced,  and  Norway  s 
aluminum  exports  accounted  for  10  per- 
cent of  Norway's  export  earnings  in  1964 
Canada  exported  In  1964  about  75  percent 
of  Its  production  that  year.  The  next 
large  exporter,  the  United  States    ex- 
ported only  8  percent  in  terms  of  its 
production,  but  was  nonethel^  L^'"^!^" 
export  terms  In  comparison  with  other 
exporters.   Exports   were   7   percent   of 
Japan's  production.  .,  ^  „^  .     ., 

Thus,  even  though  the  United  States  is 
third  largest  exporter,  in  relative  terms 
Norway  and  then  Canada  have  a  much 
greater  economic  Interest  in  foreign  mar- 
kets for  unwrought  aluminum.  Since,  of 
the  three  biggest  Import  markets,  the 
United   States.   United   Kingdom,    and 


EEC,  the  United  States  had  offered  a 
full  50 -percent  cut  according  to  the  Ken- 
nedy round  optimiuns — and  therefore 
could  be  expected  to  do  no  more— and 
because  the  United  Kingd^  already 
allowed  duty-free  entry,  the  H^C  became 
the  prime  target.  And.  because  the  EEC  s 
largest  traditional  supplier  after  the 
United  States  was  Norway,  the  Kermedy 
round  aluminum  sector  "confrontation" 
was  between  the  EEC  and  Norway. 

In  conventional  terms,  Norway  would 
be  identified  as  the  white  knight,  and 
the  EEC  the  dragon:  Norway  had  played 
the  game  straight  by  conforming  to  the 
rules  and  offering  full  50-percent  cuts  on 
the  whole  range  of  its  aluminum  tariffs, 
and  the  EEC  had  made  a  large  number 
of  partial  and  total  exceptions,  including 
the  "offer"  of  a  tariff  quota  on  unwrought 
aluminum.  Thus  the  other  exporters, 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  sat  In  the 
bleachers,  cheering  the  Norwegians  to  a 
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victory  that  unfortunately  never  quite 
occurred. 

The  largest  import  markets  were  the 
United  States,  then  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  next  the  European  Community.  In 
relative  terms,  however,  the  picture  is 
quite  different.  U.S.  imports  amounted 
to  only  14  percent  of  consumption.  In 
comparison  to  the  United  Kingdom 
where  Imports  were  93  percent  of  con- 
sumption, and  the  EEC  where  imports 
in  1964  were  28  percent  of  consumption. 

A  note  on  U.S.  imports  and  exports 
is  Instructive.  The  import  figures  for 
the  United  States  included  the  imports 
from  Canada  of  a  subsidiary  of  Alumi- 
num. Ltd.,  of  Canada  located  in  New- 
York  City.  The  subsidiary  imports  un- 
wrought  aluminum  from  its  Canadian 
parent  smd  exports  wrou.ght  aluminum 
to  Canada,  giving  the  United  States  the 
advantage  of  the  value  added  by  manu- 
facture. In  1964  the  Canadian  subsidi- 
ary's exports  are  reported  to  have  ac- 
counted for  one-half  of  total  US. 
wrought  aluminium  exports. 

THI     WNITED     ST.\TES     AND     WORLD     ALUMINTJM 
TBJiDE 

In  absolute  terms  the  United  States 
Is  a  large  exporter  of  both  wrought  and 
unwrought  aluminum.  We  are  the 
world's  largest  wrought  aluminum  ex- 
porter. 

In  relation  to  U.S.  production  and 
consumption  of  aluminum,  our  foreign 
trade  Interest  in  alummum  is  not  con- 
sidered to  be  very  great.  Even  an  Im- 
port-consumption ratio  of  about  14  per- 
cent, which  compares  to  10  percent  for 
the  U.S.  textile  industr>-  and  11  per- 
cent for  the  U.S.  steel  industry,  is  not 
considered  a  problem  by  the  U.S.  in- 
dustry, which,  on  the  whole,  has  taken 
a  very  expansive  attitude  toward  for- 
eign trade  and  has  encouraged  the  tr^e 
negotiations  even  though  U.S.  dutie|  on 
wrought  and  unwrought  aluminum  vjere 
being  offered  for  a  full  50-percent  cut. 

One  reason  why  the  U.S.  aluminum 
industry  is  not  greatly  concerned  with 
imports  is  the  nature  of  the  domestic 
U.S.  market.  World  aluminum  use  has 
expanded  from  703,000  metric  tons  in 
1939  to  6.5  million  metric  tons  in  1965 
In  the  United  States  the  increase  may 
have  been  even  greater  In  the  last  7 
years  the  rate  of  growth  of  alummum 
consumption  in  the  United  States  has 
accelerated  over  growth  in  the  1950's. 

Thus,  supplying  the  growing  domestic 
market  for  established  uses,  and  impor- 
tantly, forging  into  the  markets  of  com- 
peting, or  substitute,  products  such  as 
steel,  copper,  paper,  has  absorbed  alumi- 
num's energies.  As  yet,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  other  materials  have  been  de- 
veloped to  seriously  compete  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  aluminum,  though,  in  the 
dynamic  U.S.  economy,  this  possibility 
may  be  "just  around  the  corner",  and 
the  competitor  may  be  plastics. 

The  U.S.  aluminum  industry  consists 
of  eight  firms,  of  widely  varying  size  in 
terms  of  production.  The  big  three.  Al- 
coa— Aluminum  Co.  of  America — Rey- 
nolds, and  Kaiser,  produced  respectively 
780,000,  660,000,  and  590.000  out  of  the 


2.4  million  metric  tons  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  1964.  Four  smaller  com- 
panies produced  less  than  100,000  metric 
tons  each  that  year,  and  two  of  these  are 
foreign  owned.  Of  these  eight  firms,  only 
Kaiser  is  reportedly  seriously  interested 
in  foreign  export  markets. 

International  pricing  for  primary 
aluminum  appears  to  be  highly  oligo- 
polistic. There  are  about  27  companies 
in  the  six  aluminum  sector  participating 
countries,  and  some  of  these  are  owned 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  others.  For  firms 
wishing  to  expoit,  the  best  markets  ap- 
pear to  be  those  countries  which  have 
no  primary  aluminum  production, 
where  duties  may  be  low  and  where  the 
price  received  will  be  more  remunera- 
tive. 

KENNEDY     ROIND     .^LVMINIM     SECTOR     RESCLTS 

As  reported  by  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations,  the  results  of  the  alumi- 
num sector  bargaining  follow.  Because 
of  the  hard-line  position  of  the  Commu- 
nity, they  are  much  less  than  could  have 
been  expected. 

The  Community  bound  its  9-percent 
duty  on  unwrought  aluminum  and 
agreed  to  an  annual  tariff  quote  of  5 
percent  on  only  130.000  tons.  The  United 
States  is  makine  a  token  cut  of  20  per- 
cent in  its  duty  on  ingot  aluminum, 
which  will  be  of  no  benefit,  or  at  best 
very  small  benefit,  to  the  European 
Community,  and  of  most  benefit  to 
Canada  and  Norway.  The  United  States 
made  cuts  of  about  30  percent  on  other 
types  of  unwrought  aluminum.  On 
wrought  aluminum  products,  the  EEC 
partial  cuts  were  not  enlarged,  and  the 
United  States,  therefore,  withdrew 
enough  to  come  up  to  the  level  of  cuts 
offered  by  the  EEC.  Japan  improved 
its  aluminum  offers,  and  in  general,  the 
United  States  obtained  larger  cuts  on 
wrought  aluminum  from  other  countries 
than  it  gave.  These  cuts  could  provide  in- 
creased opportunities  for  US.  wrought 
aluminum  exports,  which  in  1964  were 
the  largest  of  any  of  the  six  sector  par- 
ticipants 

ANTIDIMPINC    AGREEMENT    A.VD    AI.IMINVM 

The  International  Antidumping  Agree- 
ment signed  by  the  United  States 
and  the  other  major  negotiating  coun- 
tries on  June  30  is  calculated  to  be  of  as- 
sistance to  the  U  S.  aluminum  industry. 
Because  Canada  until  now  has  adminis- 


tered its  antidumping  duties  at  the  bor- 
der without  any  formal  determination  of 
injury  to  its  aliuniniun  industrj-.  U.S. 
aluminimi  exports  to  Canada  were  effec- 
tively barred.  It  is  hoped  that  the  new 
agreement  will  change  this  situation  to 
enable  American  firms  to  compete  in  the 
Canadian  market  as  Canadian  firms  can 
compete  here. 

fULP  AND  P.APER 

In  the  Kennedy  round  pulp  and  paper 
sector  negotiations,  as  in  the  aluminum 
.sector  negotiations,  the  United  States 
took  a  back  seat.  In  pulp  and  paper,  as 
in  aluminum,  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  important  suppliers  to  the 
European  Economic  Commimity,  which 
is  the  largest  import  market,  but  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States  are  less 
important  suppliers  than  the  Scandina- 
vians— Sweden,  Norway,  and  Finland. 
Thus  the  main  burden  of  negotiating 
with  the  EEC  fell  to  the  three  Scandina- 
vian coimtries,  with  the  active  support 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

So  while  the  sector  negotiations  had  as 
nominal  members  the  United  States,  the 
EEC,  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom.  Swe- 
den, Norway,  and  Finland,  the  principal 
parties  in  the  negotiations  were  the 
three  Scandinavian  countries  and  the 
EEC.  and  the  negotiations  in  this  sector, 
therefore,  became  essentially  bilateral 
negotiations.  The  internal  economic 
problems  of  the  paper  industries  of  those 
countries  conditioned  highly  their  re- 
sponses to  the  tariff  negotiations. 

WORLD   PRODUCTION   AND   TRADE   PATTERNS 

The  United  States  is  the  largest  pro- 
ducer of  paper  and  pulp  in  the  world. 
Scandinavia — used  here  to  mean  Sweden, 
Finland,  and  Norway — is  second  in  pro- 
duction of  pulp  and  the  EEC  is  second  In 
the  production  of  paper.  Canada  is  third 
in  production  of  both  pulp  and  paper. 

Scandinavia  is  the  largest  exporter  of 
pulp  and  Canada  is  the  largest  exporter 
of  paper,  most  of  which  Is  paper  of  news- 
paper grade,  "newsprint,"  the  bulk  of 
which  is  exported  to  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  is  third  in  terms  of 
exports  both  of  pulp  and  paper. 

The  EEC  is  the  largest  importer  of 
pulp  and  second  largest  importer  of 
paper.  The  United  States  Is  the  largest 
importer  of  paper,  94  percent  of  which 
was  newsprint  from  Canada.  The  follow- 
ing table  presents  production  and  trade 
in  pulp  and  paper  by  leading  countries 
in  ranking  order  for  1964. 


PULP  AND  PAPER-PRODUCTION  AND  TRADE  BY  LEADING  COUNTRIES  IN  RANKING  ORDER,  1964 

Production 


Pulp 

•                             Paper  > 

Rank 

Country 

Short  tons 

Rank 

Country 

Short  tons 

United  Stales 

Thousands 

31.738 

14.713 

13.407 

5.523 

4.524 

4,482 

1.798 

United  States 

Thousands 

4!, 267 

Scandinavia 

EEC 

11,974 

Canada 

9,708 

Japan ... 

Japan 

8,100 

U  §  S.R 

Scandinavia 

7.566 

6 

7 

EEC... 

United  Kinsdom 

4,930 

China.... . . 

USSR '. '. '.. 

4,546 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Pulp 


Paper' 


Country 


Scandinavia... 

Canada 

United  States. 

EEC 

Austria 

U.SS.R 

Portinal 


Short  tons 


Thousands 

7,149 

3,59S 

1,579 

214 

175 

147 

107 


Rank 


Country 


Canada > 

Scandinavia 

United  States... 

EEC 

Austria 

Japan 

United  Kingdom. 


Short  tons 


Thousands 

7,139 

5,498 

1,708 

1,091 

323 

224 

152 


Imports 


1  EEC. 

2  I  United  Kingdom. 


United  States' 

Japan, 

Spam 

Switzerland. 

Oenmatt... 


4,040 
3,347 
2,948 
586 
201 
172 
118 


United  States'... 

EEC. 

United  Kingdom. 

Denmark 

Canada 

Japan 

Switzerland 


6,354 
3,663 
1,996 
369 
181 
114 
102 


T 


MncJuding  papertjoard.  . 

12.707.000  tons  Of  9?  percent  ol  total  U.S.  imports  stems  from  Canada. 
Seutce:  U.S.  Tariff  Commission. 


C.S, 


PEODT7CTION    OF    PULP    AND    PAPER:     NATTmE 
OF    THE    INDUSTRY 


U.S.  PAPER  AND  BOARD  PRODUCTION  IN 
SHORT  TONS,  1964 


The  United  States  is  considered  to  have 
the  most  efficient  pulp  and  paper  indus- 
try in  the  world.  This  efficient  industry 
has  several  bases  of  strength.  First  is  raw 
materials  supply.  The  United  States  is 
estimated  to  have  sufficient  fibrous  raw 
materials  to  supply  projected  demand 
through  the  year  2000.  According  tea 
February  1965,  publication  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  titled  "Timber  Trends  in 
the  United  States,"  the  total  pulpwood 
required  to  produce  the  pulp,  paper,  and 
board  products  consumed  in  the  United 
States  in  1962  was  52.8  milUon  cords,  and 
the  projected  year  2000  requirement  will 
be   141 5   milUon   cords,   89   percent  of 
which  it  is  estimated  will  be  suppUed 
from  U.S.  sources.  In  terms  of  relative 
importance,  net  imports  have  dropped 
from  about  a  third  of  the  total  U.S.  pulp- 
wood  requirements  in  1940  to  about  a 
filth  of  the  total  in  1962,  and  a  continu- 
ing decline  is  projected  to  about  one- 
tenth  of  total  U.S.  demand  in  2000. 

The  availability  of  wood  pulp  has  re- 
sulted in  decreasing  use  of  other  types 
of  fibers,  such  as  cotton  linters,  hemp, 
straw,  and  so  forth.  Even  the  proportion 
of  raw  pulp  material  supplied  by  waste 
paper  has  declined,  in  part  because  of 
the  increasing  costs  of  the  labor  needed 
to  collect  and  sort  waste  paper. 

The  principal  production  area  of  the 
United  States  is  the  South,  which  rose  to 
preeminence  during  the  1930's  with  the 
discbvery  that  the  "kraft"  pulping 
process  could  be  successfully  supplied  to 
southern  softwoods.  "Kraft"  paper  is  the 
tough,  brown  paper  used  for  wrapping, 
Linerboard  made  from  kraft  pulp  is  pri- 
marily used  for  packing  and  shipping. 
Corrugated  board  or  "medium"  made 
from  kraft  pulp  is  also  used  for  pack- 
aging. Total  paper  and  board  production 
by  regions  for  1964  in  short  tons  follows. 
More  recent  data  have  not  yet  been  tabu- 
lated by  the  Census  Bureau. 


Total,  United  States 


Northeast 

North  Central. 

South 

West 


Paper 


18,180,113 


5,597,646 
4,149,638 
6,174,350 
2,258,479 


Board 


19,622,599 


2.673,736 

3. 855,  508 

10,291.595 

2,801,760 


$1  14  an  hour,  and  Italy  the  lowest  at 
93  cents  an  hour.  These  EEC  wage  costs 
Include  incentive,  holiday  pay,  social  se- 
curity and  other  social  payments,  costs 
of  educational  programs,  family  allow- 
ances, and  so  forth.  EEC  wage  costs  in 
the  paper  industry,  as  in  other  industries, 
seem  to  be  rising  rapidly,  but  from  rela- 
tively low  bases. 

U.S.    TRADE    INTERESTS 

Pulp  and  paper  products  are  usually 
separated  into  three  categories  according 
to  level  of  manufacture.  The  first  cate- 
gory contains  various  types  of  wood 
pulps,  including  chemical  wood  pulps 
such  as  bleached  and  unbleached  sul- 
fite and  sulfate.  The  second  category 
is  paper  and  paperboard  products  which 
includes  all  types  of  finished  paper  prod- 
ucts such  as  kraft  paper  and  linerboard. 
newsprint,  and  printing  and  writing 
papers.  The  third  category  is  converted 
paper  products,  or  paper  advanced  by 
manufacture  into  tablets,  specially  cut 
sizes  such  as  cut  cigarette  paper,  carbon 
paper,  writing  paper  and  envelopes,  paper 
bobbins  and  spools  and  many  other  prod- 
ucts. 

The  United  States  has  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing interest  in  international  trade 
in  pulp  and  paper,  an  interest  concen- 
trated on  the  export  side. 

Primary  U.S.  export  aims  vary  by  mar- 
ket areas.  The  United  States  is  competi- 
tive and  has' large  export  interests  in  the 
mass  production  items,  wood  pulps,  liner- 
board,  and  kraft  paper,  in  areas  where 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  raw  materials, 
such  as  Western  Europe  and  Japan.  The 
U.S.  pulp  and  paper  Industry  exports  to 
122  countries. 

The  United  States  is  also  Internation- 
ally competitive  in  specialty  paper  and 
"board  items"  and  converted  products  in 
Canada,  which  specializes  in  such  mass 
production  items  as  newsprint  and  in- 
creasingly in  linerboard.  ButfHhe  largest 


The  five  leading  States  in  production 
were  Georgia,  Wisconsin,  Florida.  Wash- 
ington, and  Louisiana,  in  order  of  im- 
portance. 

Besides  availability  of  raw  materials, 
the  U.S.  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  ef- 
ficient and  competitive  partly  because  it 
is  becoming  more  and  more  integrated; 

many  paper  companies  are  really  forest-     ^^^^^^^^^^  _ 

product  companies.  That  is,  they  control     potential  U.S.  market,  and  the  largest 
their  own  sources  of  raw  materials  sup-     ^f,^^g;[  Canadian  and  Scandinavian  mar 


ply  and  then  manufacture  not  only  pulp 
and  paper  products  but  lumber,  plywood, 
particleboard,  and  so  forth. 

Another  strength  of  the  U.S.  industry 
is  the  avaUability  of  capital  for  expan- 
sion and  modernization.  Energy  costs, 
while  cheaper  in  the  United  States  than 
other  paper-producing  countries,  are  not 
an  important  part  of  production  costs. 

Wages  are  an  important  area  of  com- 
petitive difference,  which  nonetheless  do 
not  seem  to  put  U.S.  Industry  at  a  dis- 
advantage internationally.  In  the  United 
States  the  average  hourly  wage  cost  for 
a  production  worker  was  $2.68  in  1963, 
for  example,  and  the  EEC  average  1963 
hourly  wage  cost  was  an  average  of  about 
$l_West  Germany  was  the  highest  at 


ket  is  the  European  Common  Market. 
The  U.S.  interest  in  the  Common  Market 
is  principally  linerboard  and  pulp.  The 
Canadian  Interest  is  newsprint  and  wood- 
pulp,  and  the  Scandinavian  export  in- 
ter est- tends  to  concentrate  in  pulp,  and 
kraft  paper  and  board,  though  increas- 
ingly also  converted  products. 

U  S   PULP  PRODUCTION,  EXPORTS,  AND  IflflPORTS,  1958  AND 
1963 
lln  thousands  of  short  tonsl 


1958. 
1963. 


Production 


21,796 

30,121 


Imports 


2,104 
1  2, 774 


Exports 


516 
1,421 


1  All  but  245,000  short  tons  of  this  amount  vKas  supplied  by 
Canada. 


> 

U.S.  EXPORTS  OF  PULP  BY  PRINCIPAL  BUYING  COUNTRIES,  1958  AND  1963 
[In  thousands  of  short  tons) 

Japan 

United  Kingdom 

Germany      j         Italy 

59                      28 

141                       106 

Other 

Total 

1958 

24 
327 

132 

200 

273 
647 

516 
1,421 

1%3 
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In  the  atwve  tables  It  should  be  noted 
that  between  1958  and  1963  UB.  pulp 
exports  grew  much  faster  than  pulp  Im- 
ports. The  following  data  demonstrate 
U.8.  Interest  In  paper  and  paperboard: 

U.S.    PAPER    AND    PAPERBOARD    PRODUCTION.    IMPORTS 

AND  EXPORTS.  1958  AND   196J 

lln  thousands  of  sAort  tonsj 


Production 

Imports 

Exports 

1958 

30.800 
39.228 

5.110 
1  5. 781 

729 

1963 

1.149 

I  All  but  368,000  short  tons  of  mports  were  of  newsprint,  and 
ill  but  190.000  short  tons  «ere  innported  from  Canada. 

U.S.  export  of  pulp  and  paper  went  up 
from  »500  million  in  1963  to  over  $700 — 
including  waste  paper — million  in  1966. 
No  Industry  has  done  as  well  relatively. 


it  is  estimated,  and  there  are  estimates 
by  Industry  specialists  that  pulp  and 
paper  exports  will  reach  $1  billion  by 
1970.  Items  identified  by  the  Commerce 
Department.  Tariff  Commission,  and  in- 
dustry associations  as  of  primary  U.S. 
export  interest  are  bleached  and  un- 
bleached sulphate  and  sulphite  chemical 
woodpulps.  There  is  only  a  limited  po- 
tential in  newsprint  exports  to  the  EEC 
and  to  Japan,  but  very  significant  inter- 
est in  U.S.  exports  of  kraft  linerboard  to 
the  EEC.  There  seems  to  be  very  little 
US.  immediate  export  potential  in  the 
converted  products  category,  because  of 
stiff  competitiun  irom  other  suppliers  in 
third  markets,  including  the  competition 
from  Scandinavia  which  benefit  from 
lower  ocean  freight  rates  to  EEC  mar- 
kets. 


PULP,  PAPER.  AN'J  PAPERBOARD    *4LUt  OF  U  S    EXPORTS  Br  MAJOR  TYPES  AND  PRINCIPAL  MARKETS,  1963  66 

|ln  thousands  of  dollarsl 


Country 


EEC  countrws; 

lUly 

WmI  Germany 

France 

Netherlands... 
Belgium    


Total  of  EEC 

Japan „... 

United  Kmtdom 

Canada 

Another 


Total. 


EEC  countries: 

West  Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands _. ....... 

France. - 

Mfiuni 


Total  of  EEC. 

United  Kingdom 

Another...  


ToUI- 


EEC  countries 

West  Germany. 

France        

Netherlands... 

Italy.   .     

Belgium 

Total  of  EEC. 

United  Kingdom 

Another 


1963 


1964 


196S 


1966 


Pulp 


Total 


13.094 

18,130 

14,043 

4.C93 

3.514 

18.314 

21.379 
14.219 
6.313 
4.283 

20.087 

20.672 
15.902 
6.463 
4.532 

23.22.' 

22,949 

17.863 

6.064 

5.580 

53.674 
42.549 
26.144 
7.953 
51.683 

64.508 
44.402 
26. 283 
8.224 
64,  558 

67,656 
39. 943 
24.375 
11,042 
58.883 

201,899  1 

75.683 
48.972 
23.314 
6,604 
66.591 

182.003 

207,975 

221,164 

Linerboard 

8,649 

4.9ei 

1494 

687 

574 

15.466 

3.501 
2.118 
1,246 
1.143 

13.945 
6.961 
3,765 
1.824 
1.343 

17.687 
7.573 
4.173 
3.458 
1,938 

15.365 

23.623 
20,690 

23, 474 
31.796 
32, 653 

27,838 

20,065 
39,808 

34.829 

27, 460 
60,034 

60,678 

87.923 

87,711 

122, 323 

Kraft  wrapp 

ing  paper 

545 

540 
143 
486 

74 

968 

810 

605 

715 

68 

690 
767 
487 
527 
49 

380 

637 

196 

60 

19 

1.788 

657 

15.187 

3,166 

1.327 

^    16.784 

2,520 

1.609 

16.644 

1,292 

1.473 

16.432 

17.632 

21.277 

20,  773 

19,202 

Source    ComoiM  from  official  stal'Slics  of  the  U  S  Department  of  Commerce 


THE  UJTXBBST  OP  THE   ETTBOP^AN  COMMUNITY 

Pm.P     A.VD     PAPER     SHORTAGE 

The  Kennedy  round  sector  negotia- 
tions for  pulp  and  paper  were  compli- 
cated by  an  essentialy  bilateral  problem — 
the  relationship  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries  to  the  EEC,  and  the  potential 
effects  of  this  complex  trade  relationship 
on  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Prom  a  position  of  limited  self-sufQ- 
ciency  in  paper — woodpulp  in  major 
quantities  was  always  imported — in  the 
early  1950's  the  six  countries  that  form 
the  Common  Market  exceed:ni<ly  large 
importers  of  paper  and  paperboard,  im- 
porting 2.3  million  tons  of  these  ma- 
terials by  1963.  Woodpulp  imports  in- 
creased sharply,  with  the  United  States 


increasing  its  share  of  the  market.  How- 
ever, the  Community  s  present  shortage 
of  pulp  and  mass-produced  paper  prod- 
ucts does  not  extend  to  finished  and 
converted  paper  products.  In  converted 
paper  products,  the  Community's  facili- 
ties are  considered  very  modern  and  very 
comi)etitive,  and  this  is  witnes.sed  by  tiie 
trade  surplus  :n  conv^ted  paper  prod- 
ucts amountinK  to  $53.1  million  in  1963 

The  European  Community  has  a  severe 
import  deficit  in  pulp  and  cruder  uradc 
')f  paper.  The.se  shortapes  relate  to 
the  availability  of  fibrous  materials  sup- 
plies in  the  Community,  and  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  Community's  paper  industry. 

Pulpwood  Is  in  .short  supply  in  the 
Community  and  will  become  of  shorter 


supply  as  other  land  uses  increase.  In  re- 
cent years,  the  Soviet  Union  and  eastern 
countries  have  supplied  pulpwood  to  the 
Community,  but  this  supply  is  expected 
at  least  partly  to  dry  up  when  the  So- 
viet Union  puts  into  production  pulp  and 
paper  making  and  converting  facilities 
that  will  make  use  of  its  own  pulpwood. 
Even  In  Scandinavia,  cuttings  of  wood 
are  reaching  the  limits  advisable  for  con- 
servation purposes,  and  Scandinavian 
pulpwood  exports  are  expected  to  be  re- 
stricted as  it  may  become  necessary  to 
concentrate  on  supplying  the  paper  for 
the  finishing  and  converting  industries  of 
the  three  Scandinavian  countries.  There 
is  no  sign  that  the  Community  itself  will 
be  able  to  increase  pulpwood  output,  be- 
cause of  the  land  needs  of  a  growing 
population. 

The  EEC  has  inadequate  pulpwood 
supplies,  and  it  therefore  also  has  limited 
■•pulping"  facilities:  that  l.s.  facilities  for 
converting  pulpwood  into  pulp.  In  1962, 
existing  pulpmlUs  were  barely  able  to 
supply  half  of  the  pulp  requirements  of 
the  Community,  and  imports  of  pulp  rose 
to  4  million  short  tons  in  that  year.  This 
.shortage  has  been  traditionally  supplied 
by  Scandinavia,  but  the  United  States, 
with  abundant  pulpwood  supplies,  is  ex- 
porting Increasing  amounts  of  pulp. 

THE    OROWINO    EEC    PAPERPO\RD    MARKET 

The  shortage  of  domestic  pulpwood 
and  the  need  to  import  larse  quantities 
of  pulp  lie  behind  the  Commimlty's 
shortages  of  those  grades  of  paper  and 
paperboard  which  are  used  in  packaging. 
Such  packaging  uses  have  received  a 
major  impetus  in  recent  years  from  the 
Community's  rapidly  rising  industrial 
production  on  one  hand,  but  also  from  the 
Community's  increasing  trend  to  Ameri- 
can-type self-service  merchandising 
which  has  meant  a  change  from  bulk 
packaging  to  unit  packaging  The  trend 
toward  unit  packaging  has  accelerated 
as  the  mass  distribution  of  food  and 
other  consumer  goods  begins  to  take 
place  through  large  retail  outlets  like 
suijei-markets.  Five-sixths  of  the  Com- 
munity demand  for  linerboard  was  met 
by  Imports  by  1963. 

The  Community's  paper  manufactur- 
ing industry  is  dominated  by  a  group  of 
about  16  large  firms,  which  account  for 
about  20  percent  of  the  Community's 
paper  output.  These  large  producers  are 
said  to  have  great  influence  on  the  poli- 
cies of  their  respective  governments,  and 
therefore  on  the  tariff  policies  of  the 
Community  in  the  paper  sector.  These 
companies  ha\e  been  Integrating  by 
merging  with  pulp  mills,  and  are  begin- 
ning to  expand  their  output  of  mass- 
produced  prades  such  as  linerboard  and 
newsprint. 

AIMS   or   EEC    INDl'STHY   AFFECT    NEOOTIATINO 
SITUATION 

But  expansion  of  Community  produc- 
tion of  the  mass  produced  paper  trades 
is  said  to  be  inefficient.  It  will  mean  ex- 
pansion of  basic  paper  output  at  the  ex- 
pense of  furnishing  and  converting  op- 
eratiorus — in  wiilch  the  Community  Is 
genuinely  efficient— to  produce  grades  of 
paper  that  the  United  States,  for  ex- 
ample, can  produce  much  cheaper  But 
the  expansion  of  the  mass-produced 
cheaper  paper  and  board  srades  would 
require  woodpulp  supplies  that  do  not 
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exist  because  pulping  faciUties  are  not 
large  enough.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
Community  can  obtain  its  pulp  more 
cheaply  elsewhere:  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Scandinavia. 

Nonetheless,  it  became  clear  in  the  ne- 
gotiations that  the  Commission  had  tak- 
en a  position  dictated  by  the  few  large 
paper  producers  at  the  expense  of  the 
many  smaller  paper  producers.  The  EEC 
submitted  a  list  of  exceptions  in  the  pulp 
and  paper  area  that  was  very  extensive. 
Maintaining  existing  tariff  walls  on  pulp 
would  enable  the  newly  integrating  larg- 
er manufacturers  to  contmue  to  compete 
^•ith  imports  of  pulp,  and  maintaining 
the  tariff  on  linerboard  and  other  mass- 
produced  items  would  enable  these  same 
manufacturers  to  continue  to  produce 
the  mass-produced  items  on  the  higher 
base  of  the  pulp  costs. 

THE  UNECONOMIC  EFFECTS  OF  CONTINUED  EEC 
TRADE    RESTRICTIONS 

To   the    smaller,  nonintegrated    EEC 
paper   companies,    this   protective   plan 
was    highly    undesirable.    They    would 
either  have  to  buy  their  pulp  from  the 
high-cost  Community  producers,  or  buy 
foreign  pulp  increased  in  price  by  the 
amount  of  the  tariff.  Their  interest  was 
definitely  to  see  the  price  of  pulp  kept 
low,  in  order  to  retain  and  to  improve 
their  competitive  ability  in  the  fine-fin- 
ished and  converted  paper  products  in 
which   they   had   greatest   interest   and 
greatest  efficiency.  Therefore,  the  United 
States  and  the  other  pulp  and  paper- 
board  exporting  countries  felt  that  the 
Community's  inclination  toward  protect- 
ing the  manufacture  of  linerboard  and 
other  packaging  items  would  be  econom- 
ically disadvantageous  to  the  Community 
itself.  Forcing  Community  merchandlz- 
ers  to  package  with  higher  priced  ma- 
terials could  impel  them  to  use  substi- 
tute  materials    like   plastic    and   metal 
foils. 

Therefore,  the  United  States  objective 
in  the  EEC  negotiations  was  to  obtain 
maximum  cuts  on  pulp  and  on  liner- 
board. Such  cuts  were  presented  in  the 
negotiations  with  the  Community  as 
necessary  for  the  United  States  and  eco- 
nomically advantageous  to  the  Commu- 
nity. The  great  potential  for  future  con- 
sumption of  the  mass-produced,  liner- 
board-type  items  in  the  Community 
made  this  thrust  important  for  the 
United  States,  as  for  other  suppliers  of 
these  basic  pulp  and  paper  products. 

EFFECT  OF  SCANDINAVIAN  PULP  AND  PAPER 
PRODUCTION    AND   PRICING  ON  EEC 

The  key  determinant  of  the  Commu- 
nity's Kennedy  round  position,  however, 
was  the  Scandinavian  countries'  policies. 
Scandinavian  pulp  production  Is  becom- 
ing Increasingly  expensive  as  the  wages 
of  forest  workers  rise — costs  of  Scan- 
dinavian pulpwood  for  this  reason  are 
said  to  be  twice  those  of  North  America. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  attrac- 
tive foF  the  Scandinavians  to  maintain 
high  pulp  prices  and  concentrate  on 
manufacturing  kraft  and  cheaper  pro- 
duction papers  as  well  as  finished  papers 
and  converted  paper  products.  The  mix 
of  Scandinavian  paper  exports  to  the 
EEC  has  reflected  this  trend.  Pulp  and 
paper  prices  In  Scandinavia  are  said  to 
be  set  by  five  producers'  cartels  head- 


quartered in  Stockholm:  Scan-pap, 
Scan-sulphite.  Scan-kraft.  Scan-grease- 
proof, Scan-fin.  This  cartel  arrangement 
it  should  be  noted  that  UJ5.  paper  ex- 
porters are  members  of  a  'Webb-Pome- 
rene  association— The  Pulp,  Paper  & 
Board  Export  Association  of  the  United 
States.  The  1918  'Webb-Pomerene  Act 
permits  members  of  such  associations  to 
establish  among  themselves  uniform  ex- 
port prices.  The  paper  association  is  said 
to  have  accounted  for  $120  million  of 
exports  in  1966,  out  of  the  $1,044,222,000 
of  goods  exported  by  all  Webb-Pomerene 
associations  in  1966— total  U.S.  exports 
in  1966  were  about  $30  billion. 

Community  producers  have  objected 
strongly  to  this  poUcy.  They  complain 
that  they  have  to  pay  higher  and  higher 
prices  for  pulp  from  Scandinavia,  but 
that  the  Scandinavians  keep  the  costs  of 
the  finished  paper  items  relatively  stable, 
thus  exerting  a  cost-price  squeeze  on  the 
Community's  papermakers.  A  major  rea- 
son why  the  larger  Community  paper- 
makers  have  tried  to  integrate  has  been 
to  lessen  their  dependence  on  Scandina- 
vian pulp  supplies.  The  EEC's  objective 
therefore    became    elimination    of    the 
Scandinavian  squeeze  on  the  prices  of 
finished  goods,  and  the  increasing  Scan- 
dinavian competition  in  these  types  of 
products 


THE    KENNBUT    HOUND    PULP    AND    PAPER 
NEGOTIATIONS 

All  the  above  factors  resulted  in  the 
complex  negotiations  on  pulp  and  paper 
in  the  Kennedy  round.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  the  Community  would  ask 
for  some  kind  of  imderstandlng  with  the 
Scandinavians  about  their  pricing  prac- 
tices before  making  meaningful  offers. 
A  bilateral  understanding  was  asked  for. 
The  spokesmen  for  the  dominant  element 
in  the  Community  industry  devised  a 
plan  in  July  1965  that  would  havt  set  all 
internal  EEC  paper  prices  in  fixed  re- 
lationship to  the  price  of  Scandinavian 
pulp   Pulp  import  needs  would  be  met 
under  Ucenses  granted  to  the  EEC  buy'- 
ers,  first  to  Scandinavia,  then  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  In  addition 
there  might  be  a  tax  to  bring  import 
prices  into  Une  with  the  domestic  prices. 
Naturally  such  a  scheme  would  be  un- 
acceptable, even  in  the  above  crude  out- 
line But  the  scheme  was  important  be- 
cause it  showed  the  extent  to  which  the 
Community's  interests  were  influenced  by 
the  Scandinavian  price  squeeze.  The  last 
thing  the  United  States  would  accept, 
however,  would  be  a  special  EEC-Scan- 
dinavian arrangement  that  would  allow 
favored  Scandinavian  access  to  European 
markets. 

In  the  Kennedy  roimd.  the  United 
States  also  wished  to  obtain  cuts  in 
United  Kingdom  duties.  Our  exports  of 
kraft  and  linerboard  were  discriminated 
against  by  the  Canadian  imperial  pref- 
erence and  the  EPTA  duty-free  prefer- 
ence for  Sweden  and  Finland,  whereas 
the  tariff  against  the  United  States  was 
12.5  percent  to  13.33  percent. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  KENNEDY   ROUND   IN   PULP   AND 
PAPER 

In  a  Jime  30  memo  to  the  members  of 
the  American  Paper  Institute.  Morris 
Dobrow,  API  international  trade  consul- 
tant, said: 


At  the  start  of  the  Kennedy  Round  the 
French  and  other  paper  makers  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  vowed  there  would  not  even  be 
a  discussion  of  tariff  cuts  for,  pulp  and 
paper.  Also,  a  year  ago  there  was  an  attempt 
to  carteUze  the  entire  pulp  and  paper  mar- 
ket for  the  Common  Market  producers  and 
the  Scandinavians.  This  effort  was  success- 
fully opposed. 

In  the  Kennedy  round  the  EEC  re- 
duced its  duties  on  mechanical  and  semi- 
chemical  woodpulp  from  6  percent  to  3 
percent  on  the  amount  above  the  duty- 
free quota,  which  i-emains  at  170,000 
metric  tons.  On  chemical  woodpulp  of 
the  sulphite  and  sulphate  processes  a 
duty-free  quota  amount  of  1,935,000 
metric  tons  was  set,  and  the  duty  was 
reduced  from  6  percent  to  3  percent.  For 
kraft  paper  and  paperboard  the  EEC  re- 
duced Its  duty  from  16  percent  to  12  per- 
cent. On  the  whole  the  EEC's  cuts  in  its 
mass-produced  items  were  reasonably 
large.  But  the  depth  of  the  cuts  nar- 
rowed as  the  type  of  product  became 
more  highly  manufactured. 

Thus  in  the  final  outcome  the  Commu- 
nity appeared  to  have  been  fairly  re- 
sponsive to  the  broader  economic  inter- 
est of  Its  economy.  The  50-percent  duty 
cuts  In  pulp  demonstrate  a  concern  for 
obtaining  needed  raw  materials  cheaply, 
even  at  the  expense  of  the  newly  Inte- 
grated EEC  companies.  The  EEC  cut  on 
kraft  paper  and  linerboard,  though  not 
the  full  50  percent  desired,  was  enough 
to  have  a  commercial  Impact  on  EEC 
producers  and  to  aUow  the  world's  effi- 
cient producers  greater  access  to  the 
European  market.  At  the  same  time,  the 
chary  cuts  In  the  EEC  rates  on  the  con- 
verted and  lilghly  finished  paper  product 
seem  to  be  an  effort  to  protect  the  effi- 
cient sector  of  the  EEC  paper  industry 
from  competition  from  the  Scandina- 
vians. The  EEC's  cuts  are  estimated  to 
average  close  to  25  percent. 

The  United  States  will  benefit  from 
the  EEC  cuts  in  the  items  in  which  it 
has  greatest  interest.  And.  as  noted 
above  by  Mr,  Dobrow,  there  was  no  sepa- 
rate commercial  arrangement  between 
the  Scandinavians  and  the  EEC  that  is 
known  of. 

The  United  Kingdom  cut  its  duty  on 
kraft  liner-board  from  13.3  percent  to 
10  percent,  but  was  extremely  cautious 
in  Its  overall  cuts  In  the  paper  sector,  per- 
haps as  a  reflection  of  the  need  to  balance 
the  totality  of  its  offers  with  the  EEC  and 
the  United  States. 

Before  the  negotiations.  Canada's 
duties  on  paper  and  board  products  aver- 
aged about  22.5  percent.  In  the  Kennedy 
roimd  they  were  cut  by  about  33  percent, 
and  in  some  cases  Canada  placed  several 
articles  on  the  "free  list"  to  match  simi- 
lar U.S.  concessions.  Industry  experts  es- 
timate that  these  concessions  will  greatly 
benefit  our  market  for  paperboard  and 
products  In  Canada,  which  was  worth  $87 
million  in  1966. 

Switzerland  cut  Its  tariff  charges  on  all 
types  of  wood  pulp  by  about  43  percent. 
This  cut  could  be  of  some  interest  to  U.S. 
exporters,  who  sold  $1.3  mllUon  of  pulp 
In  Switzerland  In  1966. 

Japan  made  a  wide  range  of  fairly  deep 
cuts  in  its  tariffs  on  pulp  and  paper. 
Japan  is  a  large  market  for  these  U.S.  ex- 
ports Pulp  exports  In  1966  were  $50  mU- 
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lion  and  paper  and  board  $6.6  million.  In 
the  latter  categorj-,  meaningful  conces- 
sions can  open  up  this  market  still 
further. 

The  United  States  cut  Its  duties  by 
about  half,  and  in  five  cases  where  the 
U.3.  tariff  was  previously  at  5  percent  or 
less,  these  rates  were  reduced  to  zero. 
After  these  cuts,  staged  over  5  years,  are 
complete.  U.9V  tariffs  in  the  pulp  and 
paper  sector  will  be  very  low  indeed. 

»rACTioN  or  U.S.  intjustst 
Overall,  the  reaction  of  the  U.S.  paper 
Industry  to  the  bargains  struck  In  the 
pulp  and  paper  sector  of  the  Kennedy 
round  Is  favorable.  Elements  of  the  in- 
dustry had  approached  the  Kennedy 
round  talks  with  trepidation,  reacting 
from  their  experience  in  the  previous 
five  tariff  negotiations.  In  which  their 
tariffs  had  been  cut  by  about  half 
from  the  1930  level,  but  in  which  little 
had  been  done  to  obtain  pulp  £ind  paper 
tariff  cuts  from  foreign  countries.  The 
Industry,  in  general,  believes  that  its 
strong  requests  for  true  reciprocity  were 
only  partially  met.  but  that  it  was  more 
successful  than  In  all  the  previous  five 
negotiations  combined — that  the  pluses 
outweigh  the  minuses,  and  that  new 
trade  opportunities  have  been  opened  up 
for  an  Industry  that  is,  overall,  very  ag- 
gressive In  export  sales. 

VOtrTAROT    BAJUirERS — THE    MULLXN    TEST 

I  have  discussed  the  "border  equaliza- 
tion tax"  or  border  tax  at  length  In  pre- 
vious sections  of  this  report.  In  the  re- 
port on  chemicals,  the  first  section  of 
part  rV  of  this  flve-part  series.  Con- 
gressional Record  pages  18202  to 
18216,  I  described  the  theory  behind  the 
border  equalization  tax.  I  said  that  It  Is 
possible  that  the  border  tax  has  a  dl.s- 
criminatory  effect  on  U.S.  exports  both 
to  those  countries  that  apply  a  border 
tax  and  to  third  markets,  where  U.S. 
exports  must  compete  with  exports  from 
countries  In  which  border  taxes  are  re- 
bated. I  said,  and  repeat  here  in  this  dis- 
cussion of  pulp  and  paper,  that  the 
border  tax  and  export  rebate  problem 
must  be  studied  thoroughly  and  that  Its 
discussion  should  be  taken  up  in  inter- 
national conferences  as  soon  as  possible. 

Another  more  specific  nontariff  Item  is 
the  German  state-owned  railways  specifi- 
cations for  quality  of  linerboard.  which  I 
describe  here  as  a  good  example  of  the 
tsrpe  of  problem  that  will  increasingly  be 
of  concern.  This  specification  determines 
the  quality  of  the  board  by  a  test  known 
as  the  Mullen  test,  which  is  based  upon 
biiTsting  resistance  against  piercing.  This 
test  method  has  been  abandoned  in  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  as 
meaningless  In  determining  the  quality 
of  fiber  shipping  containers.  Industry  ex- 
perts say  that  the  Scandinavian  board, 
without  being  of  better  quality  than  U  S- 
made  board,  is  more  resistant  to  the  Mul- 
len piercing  test  than  U.S.  board,  there- 
fore Is  discriminatory  in  its  effects.  The 
effect  Is  that  U.S.  exporters  who  wish  to 
maintain  their  position  In  the  West  Ger- 
man market  must  sell  a  thicker  board  at 
the  price  of  a  thinner  one  in  order  to  pass 
the  meaningless  Mullen  specification. 

NKW    CONCINTiATJON    ON    NONTAKITT    BARRIERS 

This  example  of  a  nontariff  impedi- 
ment to  international  trade  is  probably 


only  one  example  of  many  such  practices. 
In  the  period  ahead  it  w  Ul  be  necessary  to 
concentrate  on  such  nontariff  barriers, 
which  have  only  become  really  "visible" 
and  important  as  tariffs  have  been  low- 
ered. American  Industry,  including  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry,  can  make  an 
Important  contribution  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  nontariff  barriers  by  making  a 
special  effort  to  bring  them  to  the  at- 
tention of  Government. 

This  section  on  pulp  and  paper  con- 
cludes part  IV  of  the  five-part  report  on 
the  Kennedy  round  begun  on  AprU  10  of 
this  year,  and  it  also  mcludes  my  re- 
porting on  the  difficult  industrj*  sector 
negotiations  in  the  Kennedy  round.  Part 
V  of  my  report  will  deal  with  the  area  of 
nontariff  trade  barriers,  and  other 
obstacles  to  establishing  fair  competition 
in  the  international  marketplace. 


BILINGUAL    EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY  ACT 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Gilbert!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  my  bill.  H.R.  9487,  the  Bi- 
lingual Educational  Opportunity  Act.  and 
similar  proposals  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate.  I  Insert  In  the  Record  my  testi- 
mony on  last  Friday,  July  21,  1967,  be- 
fore the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Bi- 
lingual Education  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  con- 
ducting hearings  In  New  York  City  on 
this  legislation.  My  statement  points  out 
the  major  provisions  of  my  bill  and  my 
reasons  for  wanting  to  provide  equal  ed- 
ucational opportunity  for  non-English- 
speaking  children  In  our  Nation's  schools. 

The  testimony  follows: 
Testimony  or  Ho.m.  Jacob  H.  Gilbert,  or 
New  York,  Before  Special  Svbcommit- 
tee  on  Bimngval  EnrcATioN 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee. I  am  happy  to  be  here  today  to 
explore  with  you  the  urgent  problem  of  pro- 
viding equal  educational  opportunity  for  the 
more  than  two  million  non-English  speak- 
ing children  In  otir  Nation  s  schools  and  to 
express  my  full  support  for  the  bilingual 
education  bill  now  before  you  (S.  428).  I 
should  also  like  to  discuss  the  reasons  why 
I  have  deeply  committed  myself  to  this  ef- 
fort by  Introducing  a  similar  bill  In  the 
House.' H.R.  9487.  the  Bilingual  Educational 
Opportunity  Act. 

There  are  over  225.000  Spanish-speaking 
pupils  in  our  New  York  City  schools  and  as 
Representative  of  a  Congressional  District 
which  Includes  more  than  100.000  Puerto  Rl- 
can  residents,  I  am  all  too  familiar  with  the 
plight  of  these  youngsters.  Tlie  child  who 
comes  from  a  Spanish-speaking  home  and 
enters  a  public  school  Is,  as  Professor  John 
M.  Sharp  of  Texas  Western  College  termed  It, 
"a  case  of  oil  trying  to  mix  with  water."  The 
child's  parents  have  spoken  little  or  no  Eng- 
lish and  the  language  Is.  to  a  large  extent, 
foreign  to  him.  Despite  this  situation,  not 
only  Is  the  child  expected  to  master  English, 
he  must.  In  addition,  use  it  Immediately  to 
function  as  a  pupil!  Thus,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  Is  being   Introduced  to  the  funda- 


mentals of  English  sentence  structure  and 
vocabulary,  he  Is  being  taught  a  lesson  In 
arithmetic,  social  studies  or  science  as  If 
English  were  his  mother  tongue. 

As  a  result,  the  child  who  enters  school 
eager  to  learn  Is  quickly  subjected  to  verbal, 
cultural  and  psychological  setbacks.  He 
watches  his  classm.^tes  progress  as  he  neces- 
sarily falls  behind.  He  becomes  conditioned 
to  failure  and  soon  loses  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  began  his  scholastic  career.  Is  It 
any  wonder  why  so  many  of  these  dejected 
youngsters  leave  school  as  soon  as  they  turn 
sixteen  years  of  agel 

With  this  in  mmd.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  discuss  some  of  the  major  provisions 
of  my  bill  and  the  legislation  which  you 
and  the  dlstlngvilshed  members  of  this  com- 
mittee are  now  considering.  This  legislation 
Ui  designed  to  combine  the  ertorts  of  federal, 
state,  and  local  agencies  in  a  cooperative  ap- 
proach to  bilingual  education.  Funds  would 
be  appropriated  to  a.ssist  loc.il  school  districts 
in  developing  imaginative  projects  along  the 
following  guidelines: 

(1) — Intensive  pre-school,  Headstjrt-type 
programs  would  be  established,  specifically  to 
orient  and  prepare  Spanish-speaking  chil- 
dren for  smoother  transition  to  the  elemen- 
tary school  environment.  These  young  peo- 
ple truly  do  need  a  "headstart '  since  they  are 
not  equipped  with  the  English  vocabulary  so 
essential  for  their  advancement.  Earlier  en- 
trance into  school  win  enable  them  to  make 
greater  progress  when  they  join  their  English- 
speaking  classmates  in  the  regular  academic 
year: 

(2) — On-going  bilingual  programs 

throughout  the  regular  school  curriculum, 
permitting  English  and  Spanish  to  re-en- 
force each  other  in  the  learning  process.  The 
Spanish-speaking  children  would  utlh/e  their 
native  tongue  as  a  bridge  to  the  learning  of 
English  and  also  as  a  medium  of  Instruction 
in  their  other  course  work; 

(3) — A  revision  of  the  present  teaching 
procedures.  To  meet  these  needs,  there  Is  a 
provision  for  original  research  and  demon- 
stration-pilot projects.  In  addition,  experi- 
mentation In  the  effective  use  of  tapes,  me- 
chanical aides  such  as  language  laboratories, 
and  textbooks  is  facilitated  through  grants 
to  educational  research  institutes  under  the 
Cooperative  Research  Act; 

,4) — Programs  to  Impart  to  students  a 
knowledge  of  and  pride  In  their  ancestral 
language  and  cultural  heritage.  This  provi- 
sion will  help  build  the  confidence  which  Is 
so  necessary  for  the  child's  psychological  and 
educational  development; 

i5i — Aid  for  community  efforts  to  estab- 
lish closer  cooperation  between  the  school 
and  the  home.  The  home  environment  Is  an 
essential  stimulus  to  Intellectual  progress 
and  must  be  considered  In  our  efforts.  In- 
cluded In  these  provisions  are  adult  educa- 
tion programs  which  would  directly  involve 
the  parents  of  the  children  who  are  partici- 
pating In  the  bilingual  programs; 

1 6) — Training  and  recruitment  of  quail- 
fled  teachers  for  the  Spanish-speaking  chil- 
dren This  Is  a  two-fold  problem.  The  teacher 
should  be  trained  to  speak  Spanish  naturally 
and  effectively;  he  or  she  must  understand 
the  differences  and  problems  which  a  child 
faces  with  a  foreign  language  as  opposed  to 
a  native  one;  and,  In  addition,  the  teacher 
should  fully  understand  the  Interrelation- 
ship between  language  and  culture.  In  brief, 
what  Is  needed  Is  a  truly  bilingual  teacher. 

As  Dr.  Theodore  Anderson  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  observed.  It  Is  certainly  easier 
for  a  native  speaker  of  Spanish  to  learn  how 
to  teach,  than  It  Is  for  a  skillful  English- 
speaking  teacher  to  acquire  a  real  mastery 
of  Spanish.  We  must,  therefore.  Identify 
promising  children  in  the  Spanish  classes 
and  bilingual  programs  and  encourage  them 
to  think  of  teaching  as  a  career.  There  Is  a 
need  for  workshops  to  train  native-speakers 
and  we  must  also  establish  bilingual  teacher- 
training  programs  in  the  imlversltles. 
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with  this  in  mind,  my  bill  and  the  one 
„r«entlv  before  you  provide  for  programs  to 
Kt  L^*^'^^"  promising  individuals  of 
Spanlsh-speaklng  ethnic  or  nationality  back- 

'^to^o^er  to  further  thU  plan,  the  leglsla- 
tion  provides  for  scholarship^  loan  oppor- 
tunities under  the  National  fi^ense  Educa- 
tion Act.  

1 7)— Finally  a  nine  man  advisory  commlt- 
,«.  within  the  Office  of  Education  would  be 
«Lbllshed  to  counsel  on  overall  bilingual 
education  policies.  At  least  four  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  would  be  of  non- 
Enellsh  speaking  ethnic  or  nationality  back- 
uround— people  who  are  keenly  attuned  to 
Se  problems  of  these  children  and  Who 
tAve  had  academic  experience  with  bilingual 

techniques.  

Mr  Chairman,  I  have  been  deeply  grati- 
fied by  the  support  which  has  been  given 
to  this  important  concept  of  bilingual  edu- 
cation by  my  House  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  »nd  by  the  numerous  educators, 
community  leaders  and  parents  who  have  so 
enthusiastically  expressed  their  approval  of 
this  proposal.  I  am  aware  of  the  many  sug- 
eestions  which  have  been  made  to  expand 
the  various  provisions,  especially  In  the  areas 
of  teacher  and  teacher-aide  training.  I  am 
confident  that  under  the  progressive  leader- 
ship of  this  committee  all  of  these  ideas  will 
be  thoroughly  analyzed  so  that  the  best 
approach  to  the  bilingual  problem  can  be 
achieved. 

Of  course,  our  ulUmate  objective  Is  stUI 
the  total  asslmUatlon  of  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing people  into  our  society.  In  the  past,  we 
have  attempted  to  achieve  this  by  requiring 
that  the  child  of  ethnic  origin  speak  and 
write  nothing  but  the  English  language  in 
the  classroom.  However,  when  we  siu-vey  the 
school  populaUon  and  see  a  large  number  of 
over-age  children  in  the  Junior  and  senior 
high  schools;  when  we  see  a  large  number  of 
dropouts;  and  when  we  see  a  high  correla- 
tion between  these  figures  and  those  who 
have  Spanish  surnames,  we  must  realize 
that  our  current  methods  are  no  longer 
meeting  the  needs  of  these  children. 

It  is  indeed  Ironic  that  while  we  insist  on 
the  exclusive  use  of  EngUsh,  we  are,  at  the 
same  time,  greatly  expanding  ovir  efforts  to  - 
teach  foreign  languages,  such  as  Spanish,  to 
our  English-speaking  students.  Thus,  we  are 
paradoxically   striving   to   make   our  mono- 
lingual student  bilingual  as  we  attempt  to 
make  our   bilingual   students  monolingual  I 
Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  Members 
of  the  Subcommittee,  we  live  in  an  age  where 
education  Is  not  a  luxury — It  Is  a  necessity. 
With  rapid  advances  in  technology,  a  need 
for  specialists  has  arisen  In  all  occupations. 
Our   greater   awareness   of   the   problems  of 
o'or   citizens   In   the   areas   of   physical   and 
mental  health  and  social  weU-being  has  pro- 
duced vast  opportunities  In  the  service  pro- 
fessions  as  well.  These   are  the  demanding 
and  rewarding  Jobs  of  the  futiu-e.  We  can  be 
sure  that   they   will   not   be   filled   by  high 
school  dropouts.  Yet,  the  astounding  fact  is 
that  there  are  90,000   children   in  the  New 
York  City  schools  alone,  who  presently  do  not 
have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  English  to  en- 
able them  to  finish  high  school— let  alone 
to  obtain  an  education  which  would  prepare 
them  for  college.  Of  these  students.  70,000 
are  Puerto  Rlcan! 

Mr.  Clwlrman,  at  a  time  when  we  are  de- 
,  tenninedLto  help  these  people  break  the  cycle 
'  of  poverif ,  we  must  not  deprive  them  of  the 
most  Important  tool  for  their  task — a  quality 
education.  Any  funds  which  we  expend  for 
this  purpose  will  be  returned  to  us  a  thou- 
sandfold as  we  transform  prospective  welfare 
recipients  Into  educated  and  productive 
members  of  the  community.  I  am  confident 
that  you  and  the  distinguished  members  of 
this  committee  will  provide  the  progressive 
leadership  which  is  so  urgently  needed  for 
this  venture,  and  I  strongly  urge  the  passage 


of  S.  428  to  help  develop  truly  excellent  bi- 
lingual education  programs  In  our  Nation's 
schools. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


CAMPUS  SUBVERSION  EXPOS6 
Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Rarick]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tfxas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  nation- 
wide network  of  well-flAanced  and  mili- 
tantly  disciplined  anti-American  organi- 
zations continues  to  harass  our  children 
on  college  campuses. 

No  exception  is  to  be  found  in  my 
State.  Poverty  is  not  Involved.  In  fact, 
the  dupes  of  the  atheistic,  godless  Com- 
mies ferrajted  out  in  Louisiana  seem  to 
be  weU  educated  and  profiting  from  weU- 
paying  jobs. 

I  follow  my  remarks  with  a  report 
from  the  July  19,  1967,  Daily  Advertiser 
of  Lafayette,  La.,  covering  the  expos6  of 
filthy,  disloyal  citizens  identified  by  the 
Louisiana  Joint  Legislative  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities. 

All  our  colleagues  should  praise  the 
splendid  work  of  education  of  the  dan- 
gers of  these  disturbing  powers  being 
performed  by  Mr.  Jack  Rogers,  of  Baton 
Rouge,  La,,  the  committee's  attorney,  and 
the  Lafayette  Daily  Adviser— for  some 
unexplalnable  reason,  one  of  the  few 
daily  newspapers  to  report  Communist 
causation  activity  Instead  of  the  racial 
turmoil  results. 
The  article  follows: 


Campus  Subvebsion:  CoMMtrNiST  Activity 
Unmasked  in  New  Orleans 
Baton  Rouge, — Attempts  of  a  Communist 
organization  In  New  Orleans  to  recruit  stu- 
dents from  Louisiana  universities  and  col- 
leges, and  to  exploit  racial  tension  have  been 
unmasked  by  a  young  police  detecUve  and  a 
New  Orleans  attorney,  the  Louisiana  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities revealed  In  a  report  released  today 
covering  an  extensive  Investigation  by  the 
Committee. 

The  Spartaclst  League,  a  revolutionary 
Communist  group  with  Trotsklte  orientation 
and  nationwide  connections,  was  uncovered 
by  Police  Detective  Sergeant  David  Roland 
Kent  of  the  Intelligence  division  of  the  New 
Orleans  Police  Department  and  Donald  A, 
Meyer,  a  New  Orleans  attorney  and  unpaid 
volunteer  police  Informant. 

The   legislative   committee   also   received 
testimony  on  the  actlvlUes  of  the  Spartaclsts 
from  Joseph  Henry,  a  New  Orleans  private 
Investigator.  Henry  Identified  a  former  em- 
ployee of  the  War  on  Poverty  Program  from 
New  Orleans  as  a  Communist  during  hearings 
of  the  committee  held  lii  Lafayette  in  March. 
Sergeant  Kent  penetrated  the  Communist 
organization,  worked  his  way  to  full  mem- 
bership and  the  job  of  secretary  and  In  his 
sworn  testimony  before  the  committee  pro- 
vided minutes   of  secret  meetings   held   In 
New    Orleans.    A   function    celebrating   the 
Russian  revolution  was  held  by  the   Spar- 
taclst League  In  his  New  Orleans  apartment 
during  the  six  months  that  he  was  a  mem- 
ber. Meyer  was  underground  checking  the 
activities  of  the  organization  for  a  period  of 
about  a  year.  Henry's  activities  also  took  him 
into  membership  with  the  militant  Deacons 
for  Defense  and  Justice  In  Bogalusa. 


The  legislative  committee  report  shows 
Joseph  Seymour  Verret  Jr.,  a  mathematics 
Instructor  at  Louisiana  State  University  in 
New  Orleans  as  an  organizer  and  leader  of 
the  Spartaclst  League.  Verrefs  address  was 
given  as  622  Waldo  Street.  New  Orleans.  The 
League's  southern  address  Is  Box  1121,  New 
Orleans,  In  the  Gentllly  section. 

Mark  Klein,  identified  as  an  employee  of 
the  Times-Picayune;  Richard  Fluker,  a  res- 
taurant owner  in  New  Orleans;  Maedee  Mc- 
Elveen.  a  former  student  at  LSUNO  and  Meyer 
were  named  as  members  of  the  Spartaclst 
League  by  Sgt.  Kent  in  his  testimony. 

Marimar  Benitez,  a  graduate  student  at 
Tulane  University,  was  named  as  a  former 
member  who  resigned  to  Join  the  "New  Or- 
leans Movement  to  End  the  War  in  Viet- 
nam," by  the  police  detective.  This  orga- 
nization later  became  the  "New  Orleans 
Movement  for  a  Democratic  Society."  In  Its 
conclusions,  the  committee,  cited  both  orga- 
nizations as  Communist  fronts. 

John  Joerg,  a  Loyola  University  professor, 
was  also  identified' by  Kent  as  a  former  mem- 
ber   of    the    Spartaclst    League.    Committee 
Counsel  Jack  N.  Rogers  testified  that  Joerg 
had  cooperated  fully  with  the  Committee  in 
Its  investigation,  but  had  refused  to  appear 
as  a  formal  witness.  Kent  further  revealed 
that  Robert  O.  Head,  Jr.,   of  New  Orleans, 
was  another  former  member  who  resigned  in 
1966  to  become  Involved  in  the  New  Orleans 
Movement    for    a    Democratic    Society.    The 
wives  of  Verret  and  Head  were  named  as  being 
employed  by  the  Mlchoud  space  agency  in 
New  Orleans  and  Kent  said  the  two  men  "... 
brag  about  how  their  wives  have  access  to 
magic  marker  pens  at  their  respective  em- 
ployers   at    Michoud    and    that    they    bring 
handsful  of  these  pens  home  to  write  up  the 
anti-Vietnam  posters  with !" 

Witnesses  before  the  committee  reported 
that  the  Spartaclst  organization  was  divided 
into  labor  union,  campus,  "police  brutality" 
and  other  fractions  and  that  It  had  liaison 
with  the  Southern  Conference  Educational 
Fund,  the  Southern  Student  Organizing 
Committee,  the  Progressive  Labor  Party  and 
the  Socialist  Workers  Party. 

The  PLP  and  SWP  are  known  communist 
organizations  and  the  SCEF  has  been  cited 
by  congressional  and  legislative  committee 
as  a  Communist  front  that  moved  its  head- 
quarters from  New  Orleans  to  Louisville.  Ky., 
a  year  ago.  Douglas  Halnllne,  Berkeley,  Calif., 
organizer  for  the  Spartaclst  League  met  with 
New  Orleans  Communists  in  the  home  of  New 
Orleans  attorney  Jack  Peebles,  according  to 
testimony  from  Meyer. 

Peebles  and  Virginia  Collins  were  de- 
scribed as  members  of  the  SCEF.  Mrs.  Col- 
lins was  the  antlpoverty  worker  named  by 
Henry  in  Lafayette  as  a  Communist  who  at- 
tempted to  recruit  him  into  the  Spartaclst 
League.  According  to  Attorney  Meyer,  the 
SCEF  gave  $250  towards  a  workshop  held  in 
New  Orleans  last  September.  The  workshop 
was  attended  by  previously  Identified  com- 
munists James  Dombrowski,  Mrs.  Collins 
and  Anne  Braden,  along  with  some  ten 
other  people  named  as  Communists  In  the 
committee's  report. 

The  police  detective  testified  that  he  ac- 
companied Mrs.  Collins,  Klein  and  Fluker 
of  Lake  Charles  in  1966  In  an  attempt  to 
recruit  people  Into  national  communist  or- 
ganizations and  met  with  Jack  Brady,  whom 
Kent  said  was  former  editor  of  the  Lake 
Charles  Beacon,  a  defunct  weekly  news- 
paper.  He  said  that  Brady  knew  hU  com- 
panions as  Communists  and  that  they  ac- 
cepted Brady  as  a  fellow  Communist  In  his 
presence,  addressing  the  former  newsman 
as  "Comrade." 

Henry  testified  that  Verret  had  corre- 
sponded with  him  in  Bogalusa.  Henry  was 
surfaced  by  the  Louisiana  committee  at 
Lafayette  in  March  of  this  year.  He  told 
the  legislative  investigators  that  he  saw  Jack 
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Brady  and  Mrs   CoUlOB  together  at  the  La- 
layette  hearlDgs. 

Attorney  Donald  Meyer  told  the  commit- 
tee that  In  addition  to  recruiting  at  LSUNO. 
the  Spartaclet  League  was  active  In  enlist- 
ment attempts  at  Southern  University  in 
New  Orleans  and  Baton  Rouge,  and  has  tried 
recruiting  at  other  colleges  In  New  Orleana 
He  teeUfled  that  Fluker  and  Verret  met  with 
Stokely  Carmlchael  at  New  Orleans  Inter- 
national Airport  recently  and  that  the  Stu- 
dent Non-Violent  Coordinating  Committee 
was  dispatching  two  persons  to  New  Orleans 
for  the  summer.  He  reported  that  In  addition 
to  attempts  to  inflltrate  university  cam- 
puses, the  Spartaclst  organization  sought  to 
recruit  members  from  among  labor  unions. 
particularly   the  Negro  labor   unions. 

In  Its  report  to  the  State  Legislature  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  urged 
federal  officials  to  enforce  existing  US  laws 
concerning  treason  and  subversive  activity 
The  Conunlttee  also  cautioned  the  L3U 
Board  of  Supervisors  and  the  State  Board  of 
Education  about  the  dangers  of  the  Com- 
munist program  to  Inflltrate  Louisiana  col- 
leges and  universities. 

The  lengthy  and  documented  report  went 
to  the  governor  and  members  of  the  legis- 
lature today. 

AcxNT  Rbports  Reds  Seen  in  Lafatbtte 
This   Year 

Communists  have  been  active  in  the  La- 
fayette area  during  1967.  according  to  a  re- 
port to  the  Louls;ana  legislature  this  week 
made  by  special  committee  The  July  14  ac- 
count Is  titled  "The  Spartaclst  League  and 
Certain  Other  Communist  .Activities  In  South 
Louisiana." 

A  New  Orleans  police  detective  sergeant 
and  a  Negro  private  Investigator  made  the 
allegations  In  sworn  testimony  before  the 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  On  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

The  detective.  Sergeant  David  Roland 
Kent,  and  the  Investigator.  Joseph  Henry,  Jr  . 
penetrated  the  Spartaclst  League,  a  revolu- 
tionary Communist  organization  In  New  Or- 
leans active  In  student  subversion  and  ex- 
ploitation of  the  racial  issue 

A  letter  dated  Jan.  14.  1967  written  by  Sgt. 
Kent  for  the  Spartaclst  League  In  his  capac- 
ity as  secretary  said 

"In  an  attempt  by  the  Spartaclst  League 
for  a  revolutionary  regroupment  In  this  coun- 
try, some  of  our  members  from  New  Orleans 
will  be  traveling  Into  your  area  In  hopes  of 
meeting  new  friends  and  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  problems  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  in  this  country. 

LATAYETTE     INQUIRY 

"We  are  interested  in  meeting  new  people 
and  e«tabllshlng  communication  throughout 
Louisiana,  so  that  we  in  New  Orleans  will 
have  a  broader  outlook  and  a  better  Insight 
Into  problems  confronting  other  Louisiana 
cities  and  rural  areas.  We  hope  to  be  able  to 
make  our  visit  during  mid-January  and 
would  like  to  stop  over  In  Lafayette  and 
vicinity." 

The  letter  asked  that  the  Communist  group 
be  contacted  at  Box  8121,  Gentllly  Section. 
New  Orleans. 

Speaking  of  Marie  Klein,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  Identified  In  sworn  testimony 
by  Kent  as  a  Communist  employed  by  the 
New  Orleans  Tlmes-Plcayune,  the  Negro  pri- 
vate Investigator  testified  that  he  saw  three 
persons  Identified  by  Kent  as  Communists 
In  Lafayette.  Legislative  committee  attorney 
Jack  N.  Rogers  asked  Henry  if  he  knew  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Mark  Klein.  The  follow- 
ing answers  and  questions  are  taken  from 
Page  63  of  the  report 

A— Yes.  I  know  Mark  Klein. 

Q — Please  describe  him  for  the  committee 

A — He's  a  white  male,  about  25  years  of 
age:  about  five  feet  four  or  five  feet  five. 
welgba  about  140  pounds. 


Q — Is  he  a  member  also  of  the  Spartaclst 
League^ 

A  — As  far  as  I  know  he  Is. 

Q — Has  he  ever  given  you  any  literature 
concerning  this  orgauizatlon? 

A — Yes.  he  has.  He  has  even  asked  me  to 
come  to  some  of  their  meetings. 

Q — Have  you  ever  seen  him  with  either 
of  these  other  three  men? 

A — I  ran  across  him  one  day  in  Lafayette. 
He  was  with  Richard  Fluker  and  Vlrgima 
Collins.  They  had  Just  come  back  from  Lake 
Char;es.  He  had  brought  Virginia  Collins  up 
to  Lake  Ch.iries  and  they  stopped  over  in 
Lafayette  at  a  meeting  that  they  were  going 
to  have. 


EXPLOITATION  OF  BLACK 
AMERICANS 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  R.^rick]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  explo- 
sive literar>-  work — "Communist  Revolu- 
tion in  the  Streets."  by  Gary  Allen — i^ 
a  must  for  our  fellow  colleagues  and 
everj-  American  who  questions  the  "why" 
and  "how"  of  the  bloodshed,  looting,  and 
violence  taking  place  on  the  streets  and 
avenues  today. 

Poverty  and  ignorance  are  far  less  the 
causation  that  education  and  subsidiza- 
tion by  anti-American  forces.  Education 
against  the  dignity  of  man  and  exploita- 
tion of  his  individual  liberty  play  a  key 
role. 

I  follow  my  remarks  with  a  review 
from  the  book  called  "The  Plan  To  Bum 
Los  Angeles": 

The  Pi-a.v  To  Burn  Los  Angei.es 

(Note — Gary  .•\l!en  Is  a  Los  .Angeles  jour- 
nalist who  has  covered  such  affairs  as  the 
Watts  Insurrection,  the  pro-Vletcong  pro- 
tests at  Berkeley,  and  the  Delano  grape 
strike.  He  is  now  employed  in  the  prep.iratioii 
of  fllmstrlps  on  current  atTairs — tlie  latest 
being  Show  Biz  in  the  Streets.  Mr.  Allen  has 
Just  finished  his  first  book.  Communist  Rev- 
olution in  the  Streets,  which  will  be  released 
by  Western  Islands  on  July  fourth.  A  gradu- 
ate of  Stanford  University,  diry  Allen  is  mar- 
ried and  the  proud  father  of  three  young 
children.) 

While  the  Watts  Rebellion  and  its  after- 
math have  been  covered  extensively  by 
weepy  sentimentalists,  emotional  sociologo- 
glsts,  and  even  a  few  misanthropic  militants 
from  the  Constitutional  underground,  its 
meaning  as  a  rehearsal  for  a  nationwide  rev- 
olution has  never  been  recorded  Perhaps  we 
shouldn't  try  to  record  It  now.  Perh.ips  we 
too  should  back  away  from  this  incredible 
story  and  pretend  it  isn't  true.  We  cannot. 
We  cannot  because  to  do  so  with  knowledge 
of  what  is  happening  would  make  a  mockery 
of  everything  In  which  we  believe. 
I 

Any  professionally  trained  police  officer  will 
tell  you  that  riots — those  which  last  for  more 
than  a  few  hours  anyway — are  about  as  spon- 
taneous as  the  New  Year's  Day  Rose  Parade. 
What  occurred  In  Watts  was  no  exception. 
The  board  of  revolutionary  strategy  which 
planned,  engineered,  and  instigated  the 
Watts  Rebellion  was  composed  of  some  forty 
to  fifty  Negroes  sent  by  the  Communists  into 
the  Los  Angeles  area  from  all  over  the  United 
States     Included    in   the    group   were    Black 


Muslims.'  Black  Nationalists,  representatives 
from  the  paramilitary  Deacons  for  Defense, 
the  Communist  Revolutionary  Action  Move- 
ment (R.A.M.).''  and  professionals  from  other 
such  militant  and  Marxist  groups.  These  men 
are  not  hoodlums  or  criminals  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense,  but  are  drawn  from  among  aa 
intellectual  elite  of  the  Negro  community, 
Included  are  physicians,  attorneys,  business- 
men, professors,  writers,  and  scholars.'  Yet, 
they  represent  the  sort  of  racist  and  twisted 
intellecte  which  stimulated  the  Nazi  takeover 
of  Germany.  This  small  revolutionary  group, 
which  is  referred  to  in  Watts  and  by  law  en- 
forcement personnel  simply  .is  "The  Organl- 
zaUon."  has  three  common  denominators 
among  its  members:  high  intelligence,  ha- 
tred of  "The  Man"  (Caucasians*,  and  a  disci- 
plined commitment  to  the  Interests  of  the 
International  Communist  Conspiracy,  It  was 
this  team  of  highly  trained  Comniunlsts— 
"The  Organization" — which  planned  and  di- 
rected what  happened  In  Watts.' 

As  a  play  Is  given  a  trl.il  run  In  the  bush- 
lands  of  Boston  or  New  Haven  before  being 
presented  In  New  York,  or  as  a  pugilist  hones 
his  attack  by  heavy  sparring  In  the  weeks 
before  a  c.h.implonshlp  bout,  so  also  was 
Watts  a  t.-lal  run—a  training  exercise  from 
"Ahlch  the  revolutionaries  sought  to  garner 
encyclopedic    knowledge   about   colored   and 


■  For  seven  years  Miss  Lola  Belle  Holmes 
worked  m.slde  the  Communls.t  Party  for  the 
FBI  —holding  positions  on  both  the  Illinois 
ritate  Committee  and  the  Illinois  State  Exec- 
utive Board  of  the  Conununist  Party,  She 
provided  the  author  with  tins  exclusive  state- 
ment "In  1958  or  1959  the  Muslims  directea 
and  prepared  25,000  young  Fruit  of  Islam' 
to  wash  the  streets  of  America  with  blood. 
In  1961.  Claude  Lightfool,  the  top  Commu- 
nist m  the  State  of  Illinois  and  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Negro  Commission,  stated 
that:  "It  IS  time  we  (the  Communist  Party) 
started  utilizing  or  Influencing  that  25.000 
Fruits  of  Islam.'  Also  In  1961.  Communist 
Claude  Lightfoot  was  Instrumental  in  ar- 
ranging a  merger  of  a  -Muslim  group  In  New 
York.  I  was  present  at  that  meeting.  In  Oc- 
tober. 1962,  Lightfoot  announced  at  a  state 
meeting  that  the  Communist  Party  had  de- 
cided to  inKltrate  the  Muslims  in  Chicago. 
It  wa.s  when  the  trained  revolutionaries  of 
the  Muslims  united  with  the  organizational 
talents  of  the  Ct  m.munists  that  America  be- 
gun to  sutfer  these  terrible  riots  that  threaten 
to  tear  our  country  apart." 

-  Ihe  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examtner  of  May 
16.  1967  quotes  F.B.I.  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  as  having  stated  thit  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael. who  has  made  several  appearances 
in  Watts  and  has  many  followers  there,  "has 
been  in  frequent  contact  with  Max  Stanford, 
field  chairman  of  the  Revolutionary  Action 
Movement,  a  highly  secret  all-Negro,  Marx- 
ist-Lennlst.  Chlnose-Communist-orlented  or- 
ganization which  advocates  guerrilla  war- 
fare to  obtain  Its  goals." 

'Life  magazine  In  an  article  called  "Plot- 
ting a  War  on  "Whltey'  "  In  Its  Issue  for  June 
10.  1966  pre-scnt";  similar  Information;  "What 
.^ort  of  men  le.irt  the  extremists?  A  large  per- 
centage have  .ittended  college— some  are  still 
student.s — and  many  h.ue  advanced  degrees, 
.^mong  them  are  writers,  actors,  lawyers,  en- 
gineers, teachers,  ministers,  musicians,  archi- 
tects, athletes  and  poets.  .  .  .  Some  have 
been  Marxi.«its  or  members  of  the  Mao-admlr- 
ing  Progressive  Labor  Movement" 

'  A  report  In  the  Loi  Angeles  Herald-Exam- 
iner of  October  7.  1965  ( headlined  "Reds 
Claim  Riot  'Credit' ")  reveals:  "Communists 
today  claimed  credit  fcr  successfully  Inspir- 
ing the  Watts  riots  as  a  'class  uprising,  not 
a  race  riot ' 

".Michael  Laskl.  member  of  the  Central 
Committee.  Communist  party  of  the  United 
States  (Marxlst-Lenln) ,  at  a  press  conference 
said  his  group  has  spent  the  last  two  years 
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white  reaction,  law  enforcement,  and  crlUcal 
!^«dia  response.  Los  Angeles  was  choeen  as 
^stage^r  the  rehearsal  because  -rne  Or- 
^Sn"  believed  that  If  It  could  suc- 
Cnally  trigger  a  full-scale  rebellion  In 
wTtt^  the  communists  could  achieve  the 
!ame  results  among  Negroes  in  any  major 
me^ro^litan  area  In  the  United  Stat^.' 

•ThV  Organization'-  weU  knew  that  Ne- 
groes are  better  off  In  Los  Angeles  than  In 
fny  other  large  city  In  America.  In  a  report 


working  in  the  Watts  area  'toward  agitation 

°'on%?;t3er"l3.  1965.  under  the  head- 
line  "Watts  Riots  Organized,  Parker 
charges"  the  Long  Beach  Indevendent 
noted-  The  Watts  Insurrection  "had  been 
orgallzed  m  its  later  stages.  Police  Chief 
William  H.  Parker  told  a  Los  Angeles  City 

council  investigating  <=°"^"^'«f^^^^^y-,!'^"d' 
ker  deemed  to  state  who  provided  the  lead- 
ership "but  hinted  It  might  be  the  Black 
Muslim  «ect  As  proof  of  his  contention 

that  the  not  became  organized,  the  chief 
showed  committee  members  what  he  called 
'a  verv  expertly  made'  Molotov  cocktail  used 
to  start  incendiary  fires,  Parker  also  cited  In- 
stances where  rioters  used  'bullhorns  to  di- 
rect the  mob.  particularly  In  the  destruction 
along  103rd  Street."  ,,      ot 

The  Los  Avgcles  Times  of  September  27. 
1965  quotes  Ben  Peery.  a  Negro  real  estate 
man  In  South  Los  Angeles,  as  saying  that 
while  m  the  riot  area  he  personally  talked 
to  a  Negro  and  two  white  youths  from 
Berkeley  who  are  known  to  him  as  "re^l"" 
tlonary' Communists."  He  declared:  "There 
were  certain  evidences  of  white  leadership  In 

^''LOB°Angeles  City  Councilman  Gilbert  Und- 
say,  a  Negro,  was  quoted  In  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  later  in  Human  Events  of  August 
6  1966  m  a  reply  to  a  query  about  Watte  and 
other  riots:  "I  would  say  without  f^r  of 
challenge  that  the  tense  situation  in  Amer- 
ica is  masterminded  by  foreign  agents.  Im 
talking  about  Communists.  They  would  like 
to  reduce  our  way  of  life.  They  are  telUng  us 
to  see  what  they  could  do  In  case  of  a  world- 
wide war."  „  ,  ^  .,  infifl 
The  Santa  Ana  Register  of  October  4.  1968 
reports  that  "Communist  agitators  and  other 
extremists  are  working  in  Los  Angeles  to 
spark  more  violence  like  last  year's  Watts 
riots,    Los    Angeles    Mayor    Sam    Yorty   said 

Monday.  .     ^    . 

"Communists.  Including  Peklng-orlented 
Individuals,  and  Black  Nationalists  are  dis- 
tributing extremely  Inflammatory  material 
In  Los  Angeles.  Yorty  said. 

"  Communist  leaders  were  at  the  scene  of 
an  attempt  In  recent  days  to  start  other 
riots,"  he  told  newsmen. 

■  He  asserted  that  the  Watts  violence  'was 
not  a  race  riot.  They  were  not  fighting  the 
whites.'  ,^  ^ 

"While  Communists  and  other  agitators 
were  not  in  Watts  on  the  flrst  day  of  the 
riot,  he  said,  they  quickly  arrived  on  the 
scene.  Also,  he  contended.  Communists  have 
carried  on  a  long  campaign  charging  police 
brutality  that  cre.ited  the  climate  for  an 
outbreak. " 

Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff  Peter  Pltchess 
told  a  suburban  service  club  In  the  San 
Gabriel  Val'iev  In  October  of  1965  that  during 
the  Watts  Insurrection  his  officers  had  spotted 
at  least  20  men  known  to  them  to  be 
Communists  A  handful  of  trained  Commu- 
nist agitators  can  manipulate  mobs  of  tens 
of  thousands, 

'Since  the  holocaust  In  Watts,  the  Com- 
munists hv.e  engineered  other  riots.  Chi- 
cago's American  of  July  19,  1966,  In  an 
article  headlined  "Reveal  Pro-Castro  Ring 
Behind  West  Side  Riots,"  relates:  "The  race 
riots  which  for  4  days  turned  the  near  west 
side  into  a  glass-strewn,  bullet -pocked 
sh.-j.mbles  now  appear  to  have  been  delib- 
erately  fanned   and  spread   by  the  Revolu- 


released  Just  one  year  previous  to  the  Watts 
Rebellion,  the  Urban  League  rated  American 
cities  according  to  Negro  housing,  employ- 
ment   opportunities,    education,    and    other 
criteria  lor  measuring  achievement.  Los  An- 
geles led  the  list  In  virtually  every  category." 
Unemployment,  perpetually  pointed  to  by  the 
Left   as   responsible   for   the    "frustrations" 
which   triggered   the  Watts   holocaust  was, 
according  to  the  McCone  Conunlsslon   Re- 
port, surprisingly  low  even  among  those  who 
were  actually  arrested  during  the  Insurrec- 
tion :  Seventy-three  percent  of  those  arrested 
were   employed— Including  many   In  skilled 
technical,   and   even   government  work.'    In 
Los  Angeles,  Negroes  have  access  to  virtually 
any  Job  for  which  they  are  qualified  (Indeed, 
Civil   Service   positions  are  held   dispropor- 
tionately by  Negroes— including  many  Black 
Muslims).  Negroes  In  Los  Angeles  can  travel 
where  they  please,  do  whatever  they  have  the 
talent  and  capacity  to  do.  and  take  advan- 
tage  of  virtually  unUmlted  free   education. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  rest  of  the  world  would 
give  a  left  ear  to  Uve  In  such  misery.  Is  it 
any    wonder   that   "The   Organization"    felt 
that  if  Watts  could  be  exploded  they  could 
do  It  anywhere  else  In  America? 

Of  cotirse  "The  Organization"  realized  that 
before  a  riot  of  the  magnitude  which  they 
planned  for  Watts  could  be  unleashed  the 
residents  of  that  area  must  flrst  be  well  con- 
ditioned." "For  that  process  alone,"  one  police 
officer  told  us,  "  "The  Organization'  allotted 
five  full  years.  The  Idea  was  to  condition  the 
people  of  Watts  to  believe  they  are  'explol^' 
and  the  victims  of  'unjust  laws'— which  they 
are  morally  free  to  break."  "The  Organlza- 


tlonary  Action  Movement  [R.AAI.]  .... 
During  the  riots,  R.AAI.  officials  supplied 
gang  members  with  weapons,  ammunition. 
Instructions  on  how  to  make  Molotov  cock- 
tails, and — when  spirits  ran  low— with  wine 
and  marijuana.  .  .  .  Police  said  the  R.A.M. 
plan,  developed  for  all  cities,  was  used  In 
New  York  City  2  years  ago  and  In  Chicago 
last  summer." 

After  the  Cleveland  riots  the  Cleveland 
Grand  Jury  Report  of  August  9,  1966  re- 
ported' "This  Jury  finds  that  the  outbreak 
of  lawlessness  was  both  organized,  precipi- 
tated and  exploited  by  a  relatively  small 
group  of  trained  and  disciplined  professionals 
at  this  business.  They  were  aided  and  abetted, 
wittingly  or  otherwise,  by  misguided  people 
of  aU  ages  and  colors,  many  of  whom  are 
avowed  believers  in  violence  and  extremism, 
and  some  of  whom  are  also  members  of  or 
officers  in  the  Communist  Party.  .  .  ." 

Watts  was  not  the  first  riot  triggered  by 
the  Communists.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  of 
July  22,  1964,  in  an  exclusive  from  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  notes:  "A  flve-month  In- 
vestigation by  dozens  of  top  detectives  work- 
ing In  close  co-operation  with  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  has  disclosed  wide- 
spread Communist  infiltration— so  much  so 
that  the  Communists  command  1,000  young 
fanatics  dedicated  to  violence." 

■^The  article  describing  this  In  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald- Examiner  was  headlined: 
"Housing,  Employment.  Income— LA.  Negro 
Standards 'Tops.' "  ,       „,  ,„, 

■A  report  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  for 
September  1,  1966,  headUned  "State  Offers 
Profile  of  'Average'  L.A.  Rioter."  reports: 
"Employment:  73%  employed  when  ar- 
rested. ...  ,  .        . 

'The  Commimlsts  have  been  working  In 
Watts  for  many  years.  Their  machinations 
have  been  reported  by  the  government  time 
after  time.  In  1963  a  Report  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  en- 
titled "United  Front  Techniques  of  the 
Southern  California  District  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party."  revealed  that  there  was  extensive 
Communist  activity  In  the  Watts  area  of  Los 
Angeles  led  by  the  Miranda  Smith  Section 
of  the  Communist  Party  and  various  other 
Commtmlst  Fronts. 


tlon"  began  by  Inundating  Watts  with 
printed  propaganda  disgorged  by  the  balesful 
from  the  printing  presses  of  revolution  in 
basements  and  backrooms  all  over  Los  An- 
geles County."  Whether  the  press  was  run  by 
the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,'"  the 
Communist  DuBois  Clubs,"  the  Muslims  or 
other  Black  Nationalist  groups,  the  theme 
was  always  the  same:  "Negroes  are  so  brutal- 
ized and  exploited  that  their  problems  can 
only  be  solved  by  violent  revolution."  These 
Inflammatory  ravings  were  distributed  all 
over  the  Watts  area  on  street  corners,  In  bars, 
barbershops,  and  even  from  door  to  door. 
Over  the  scheduled  flve-year  period  the  Com- 
munists' Black  Nationalist  handbills,  news- 
papers, and  other  printed  propaganda  had  a 
cumulative  and  terrible  effect. 

The  most  important  part  of  "The  Organi- 
zation's" conditioning  program  was  the  con- 
struction of  the  myth  of  police  brutality. 
(Until  recent  years  misconduct  by  officers 
was  known  as  "police  malpractice,"  but  you'll 
have  to  admit  that  phrase  doesnt  make  much 
of  a  slogan.)  Five  years  ago.  had  you  ever 
heard  the  phrase  "police' brutality"?  Prob- 
ably not.  unless  you  were  a  student  of  world 
revolution.  For  although  the  phrase  has  been 
used  by  the  Communists  for  decades,  it  has 
become  a  part  of  the  general  lexicon  only 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  only  after  a 
publicity  campaign  rivaling  the  Advertising 
Council's  promotion  of  Smokey  the  Bear.' 
It  took  five  years  of  steady  repetition  before 
the  stereotype  of  the  policeman  as  a  brutal 
sadist  who  derives  joy  from  harassing  the 
innocent  came  to  be  widely  accepted  In 
Watts.  But  the  theme  did  take  hold."  As 
a  result,  manv  became  so  sure  they  were  go- 
ing to  be  brutalized  by  the  police  that  when 
arrested  they  would  resist."  Such  resistance 


»A  sample  fromXi  Communist  Progressive 
Labor  Party  filer  in  the  author's  possession: 
"Murder  by  cops  and  death  by  unemploy- 
ment are  methods  of  syiematlc  extermina- 
tion This  extermination  Isn't  going  to  l)e 
stopped  by  going  to  the  court  of  the  ex- 
terminator. ...  The  concentration  camp 
must  develop  Its  own  court  and  Its  own 
method  of  trial.  .  .  .  Disarm  the  guards  In 
the  concentration  camp." 

>o  The  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner  of  May 
16  1967  quotes  F.B.I.  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
as'  stating  that  during  the  past  year  the 
Students  for  a  Democrtalc  Society  "seized 
upon  every  opportunity  to  encourage  agita- 
tion and  foment  discord  among  the  youth  of 

our  nation,"  .^  ..  *.^  tm 

>  The  DuBols  Clubs  are  described  by  Di- 
rector Hoover  as  "a  Communist-Inspired 
Marxist-oriented  youth  group."  (/bid)  The 
current  President  of  the  DuBols  Clubs  Is 
Franklin  Alexander  of  Watts.  The  group  Is 
under  order  from  the  Justice  Department  to 
register  as  a  Communist  Front. 

Ts  According  to  the  Los  Angeles  Heraia- 
Examiner  of  August  17.  1965,  Mayor  of  Los 
Angeles  Sam  Yorty  commented  on  the  Watts 
riots  aa  follows:  "The  cry  of  police  brutality 
has  been  shouted  In  cities  all  over  the  world 
by  the  Communists,  dupes  and  demagogues 
Irrespective  of  the  facts.  Such  a  campaign  has 
been  vigorously  pushed  here  In  Los  Angeles. 

■'  Los  Angeles  Mayor  Sam  Yorty  was  quoted 
in  the  Santa  Ana  Register  of  October  4.  1966 
as  having  said  that  the  Communists  carried 
on  a  long  campaign  charging  "police  brutal- 
ity" In  Los  Angeles  that  created  the  climate 
for  an  outbreak. 

'•The  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee's Report  entitled  "The  Plot  Against 
the  Free  World  Police"  reveals  on  Pages  31 
and  32-  "The  Communists  attack  on  the 
police  of  the  free  world  Is  dangerous  for  two 
reasons:  The  first  Is  that  the  attacks  are 
fanatical,  deceptive,  and  skilled  In  under- 
ground methods.  The  second  element  of 
communist  strategy  and  techniques  Is  cen- 
trallzatlon.  A  campaign  against  t^**  P°"<=e  °t 
one  free  country  Is  not  planned  and  directed 
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often  gave  the  police  no  choice  but  to  use 
force — and  so  the  myth  fed  upon  Itself.  A 
carefully  created  aura  of  hate  and  fear 
clutched  at  the  people  of  Watts. 

When  the  climate  was  right,  when  the 
"conditioning"  had  been  completed,  •'The  Or- 
ganization" awaited  only  an  '•Incident."  "* 
In  South  Los  Angeles  you  can  take  your 
choice  of  dozens  each  day.  Virtually  every- 
one Is  now  familiar  with  how  "The  Organiza- 
tion" finally  used  a  simple  arrest  for  drunk- 
enness a«  a  rationale  for  Igniting  In  Watts 
the  moet  disastrous  civil  insurrection  to  oc- 
cur In  America  in  the  last  hundred  years. 

The  police  consider  It  significant  that  the 
riot  did  not  start  at  the  time  or  on  the  spot 
of  the  arrest  which  Is  claimed  to  have  pro- 
vided the  spark.  In  fact  they  note  that  all 
was  quiet  for  a  full  three  hours  after  that 
arrest,  while  "The  Organizations"  agitators 
did  their  Job  of  priming  teenagers  for  the 
orgy  of  bottle  throwing,  vandalism,  and 
automobile  burning  that  was  to  scorch  the 
city.'*  The  police  have  now  learned  that 
"The  Organization"  circulated  outrageous 
rumors  about  the  earlier  arrest,  charging 
"police  brutality"  and  describing  how  a 
"white  cop  kicked  a  pregnant  black  woman  ' 
It  was  the  rumors  which  were  most  success- 
ful. The  denizens  of  the  area  had  been  con- 
ditioned by  the  years  of  prior  propaganda 
to  accept  such  fairy  tales  without  question. 
The  riot  could  not  have  been  touched  off  In 
front  of  those  who  actually  witnessed  the 
Incident.  They  knew  the  rumors  were  not 
true. 

Now  came  the  test  of  a  flve-year  Investment 
In  systematic  conditioning.  Would  the  people 
of  South  Los  Angeles  respond?  Would  they 
follow  "The  Organizations"  leadership? 
Could  agitators  trigger  a  riot  In  Watts— the 
city  the  Urban  League's  studies  revealed  to 
have  provided  the  greatest  opportunity  for 
American  Negroes?  Of  course,  we  all  know 
the  answer.  A  rebellion  which  the  first  night 
was  confined  to  twelve  square  blocks  mush- 
roomed within  three  days  to  cover  sixty 
square  miles. >' 

"The  Organization"  considered  It  vital  to 
keep  from  the  police  and  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  area  the  fact  that  the  riots  had  been 
planned  by  expert  leadership.  During  the 
second  day.  there  were  numerous  refwrts  of 
revolutionaries  directing  the  chaos  who  were 
wearing  red  armbands  and  using  electric 
megaphones  (bullhorns)."  Their  orders  were 
obeyed  even  though  the  rioters  did  not  know 
their  Instructors.  Most  undoubtedly  assumed 
they    were    being    girted    by    "spontaneous" 


by  the  Communist  Party  of  that  country:  It 
Is  planned  and  directed  by  the  strategists  of 
International  Communism." 
X  "Life  magazine  of  June  10,  1966  quotes  a 
member  of  the  Communist  R.A  M.  organiza- 
tion concerning  the  use  of  young  people  to 
provide  incidents  to  spark  rebellion :  "Once 
everything  blows  up.  kids  are  indispensable. 
But  not  In  the  planning  stages.  They'll  prob- 
ably provide  the  Incident  that  sets  It  off  and 
they'll  sure  as  hell  keep  It  going.  There's 
never  in  history  been  an  armed  revolution 
without  a  lot  of  hot  kids." 

"The  issue  of  Life  for  June  10.  1966  quotes 
the  Communist  leader  of  R  A  M  :  "The  weap- 
ons of  defense  employed  by  .Afro-American 
freedom  fighters  must  consist  of  a  poor  man'3 
arsenal.  Gasoline  flre  bombs,  lye  or  acid 
bombs  ,  .  .  can  be  used  e.itenslvely.  During 
the  night  hours  such  weapons,  thrown  from 
rooftops,  win  make  the  streets  impossible  for 
racist  cope  to  patrol  " 

"Life  for  June  10,  1966  quotes  a  revolu- 
tionary as  stating:  "Watts  was  a  clear  dem- 
onstration of  how  much  hell  a  little  organiz- 
ing can  raise.  .  . 

"Long  Beach  Independent.  September  13, 
1965:  "Tarker  also  cited  Instances  where  riot- 
ers used  'bullhorns'  to  direct  the  mob,  par- 
ticularly In  the  destruction  along  103rd 
Street." 


grassroots  leadership.  But,  when  the  arm- 
bands and  bullhorns  attracted  comments  In 
the  Press,  they  disappeared. 

That  the  flre  bombing  c;impalgn  was  "or- 
dered by  the  leaders"  has  now  been  confirmed 
by  the  police.  Certainly  It  was  not  a  hap- 
hazard, disorganized  affair  as  would  have 
been  natural  if  the  holocaust  were  the  work 
of  a  roaming,  unled  mob.  Law  enforcement 
ofBcers  have  learned  that  certain  types  of 
businesses  were  marked  In  advance  for  special 
attention.  The  police  believe  this  accounts  for 
the  burning  of  nearly  every  building  m  some 
areas  such  as  Central  Avenue  and  103rd 
Street,  while  In  other  areas  only  one  or  two 
stores  per  biock  were  tired 

Primarily  four  types  of  structures  were 
put  to  the  torch:  liquor  stores,  supermarkets, 
pawn  shops,  and  department  stores.  My 
suu.'ces  iniiide  the  Far  Left  explained: 

Liquor  stores  were  looted  and  burned  for 
the  obv.ous  purpose  of  keeping  the  mob  in- 
toxicated so  It  could  be  more  easily  led. 
Supermarlctr  were  a  target  because  the  lead- 
ership wanted  the  rendcnts  of  the  area  to 
suffer  from  lack  of  food — knoicing  that  their 
urath  and  anguu<h  would  not  be  vented  on 
the  rioters  but  on  the  police  and  "vested 
interests  '  and  the  "poti  er  structure  "  The 
third  primary  target  was  pawn  shops — in 
order  to  acquire  large  supplies  of  firearms, 
one  of  the  principal  reaf^ons  for  the  riot.  The 
lo-ft  target  was  the  area  s  departrnent  stores 
where  "The  Organization"  could  acquire 
guns,  ammunition,  merchandise,  and  money. 

It  is  Indicative  of  the  careful  planning 
that  one  of  the  flrst  things  the  mob  leaders 
went  for  upon  entering  a  store  was  the  flies 
of  accounts  receivable.  Police  otflcers  have 
confirmed  that  this  was  on  direction  from 
"The  Organization"  The  looters  even  got 
Into  a  Savings  and  Loan  Association  where 
they  methodically  set  about  burning  loan 
records   ' 

"The  Organization"  structured  Its  revolt 
to  keep  the  lire  department  away  from  burn- 
ing busines-ses  with  sniper  tire  so  that  any 
putentia'.  police  evidence  would  be  consumed 
In  the  flames,  and  as  a  result  the  tire  depart- 
ment finally  refused  to  answer  calls  without 
National  Guard  protection.  Yet.  despite  the 
thousands  of  rounds  expended  by  snipers 
during  the  four-day  mutiny,  not  one  fireman 
or  policeman  was  hit.  Bad  shooting?  A  Negro 
policeman  assigned  to  Watts  explained  that 
the  snipers  "were  under  orders  to  shoot  to 
miss  While  the  snipers  servetl  to  keep  police 
and  firemen  from  the  area  during  the  loot- 
ing, 'The  Organisation"  kne\.  that  the  kill- 
ing of  police  officers  would  have  led  to  com- 
plete mart.al  law  and  also  to  a  house-to- 
house  search,  which  would  have  cost  the 
revulutionaries    their   guns   and    loot." 

'One  of  the  prlm.iry  objectives  of  the 
riots,"  he  told  me.  "was  loot.  The  leaders 
knew  that  a  mub  will  loot  during  a  disaster 
and  they  wanted  law  enforcement  officials  to 
assume  the  'days  of  good  stealing'  in  Watts 
were  a  natural  reaction  to  the  events  taking 
place,  and  that  it  was  random  looters  who 
got  the  merchandise  The  snipers  were  cmv- 
erlng  the  looters  "  -■"  Los  Angeles  law  enforce- 
ment officers  believe  that  as  much  as  ninety 
percent  cf  the  firearms  and  money  stolen 
during  the  riot  went  to  "The  Organization." 
as  did  the  bulk  of  the  merchandise  It  is 
true   that   ordinary   looters   took   goods,   but 


■'The  Los  Angeles  Times  of  February  21, 
1967,  In  reporting  an  International  Security 
Conference  held  In  Los  Angeles,  says  that 
Chief  of  PoLce  for  Los  Angeles  Thomas  Red- 
den warned  security  officials  from  business 
and  industry  of  this  tactic;  "Noting  that 
credit  records  are  'the  first  target  of  attack' 
on  business  establishments.  Reddln  said 
duplicate  sets  of  records  should  be  kept  at 
a  remote  location  " 

•■"  In  the  November  1965  Issue  of  a  Berkeley 
publication  called  Spider,  two  Black  National- 
ists explained  that  since  mi>6t  NegrL>es  have 


the  great  bulk  of  the  pillaged  furniture  and 
appliances  were  simply  stacked  on  the  side- 
walk until  a  panel  or  pick-up  truck  arrived 
to  load  the  spoils  Nobody  touched  that  mer- 
chandise while  It  sal  there.  It  belonged  to 
"The  Organization"  and  the  riot  leaders 
made  that  very  clear. 

While  Watts  burned,  other  riots  flared  very 
briefly  in  other  cities  around  the  country, 
Americans  generally  assumed  that  these 
were  sympathy  demonstrations  for  the 
"Brothers"  in  South  Los  Angeles  Police  now 
know  that  they  were  more  than  that.  The 
Organization  '  w:ls  testing  to  .see  if  it  was 
possible  to  start  a  chain  reaction  of  riots — 
and  as  soon  as  they  were  satlslied  that  they 
could,  the  infant  rebellions  in  other  cities 
were  halted. 

The  Watts  Insurrection,  police  Informants 
Say,  was  designed  ill  to  test  the  ability  of 
the  revolutionaries  to  start  and  maintain  a 
large-scale  riot;  and  (2 1  to  acquire  guns, 
merchandise,  and  money  for  next  time.  These 
Urns  were  achieved.  And,  when  the  National 
Guard  arrived  on  the  scene,  the  sniping, 
burning,  and  looting  were  turned  off  like  a 
water  faucet  lest  martial  law  and  a  house- 
to-house  search  be  effectively  Instituted. 

Los  Angeles  police  otflcers  have  determined 
that,  during  the  months  succeeding  the  riot, 
"The  Organization'  moved  to  sell  Its  stolen 
merchandise,  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  percent 
of  Its  market  value,  throughout  the  Western 
United  States  and  even  In  Canada.  Would 
you  like  a  color  TV  for  $75,  or  a  $200  suit  for 
$30?  See  your  local  Black  Muslim  fence.  Out 
of  storage  areas  all  over  South  Los  Angeles 
poured  washing  machines,  toasters,  sewing 
machines,  and  literally  a  complete  merchan- 
dise mart.  Police  are  convinced  that  the  cash 
from  this  bargain-basement  distress  sale, 
along  with  the  money  confiscated  from  su- 
permarket and  department  store  safes,  was 
poured  Into  the  purchase  of  more  weapons. 
.Although  authorities  estimate  the  revolu- 
tionaries acquired  more  than  twenty-thou- 
sand guns  from  the  riot  (one  gun  dealer 
alone  lost  2,500  firearms),  these  consisted 
mostly  of  hand  guns  or  small-bore  rifles  and 
shotguns.  Police  investigators  In  the  Watts 
area  believe  that  "Tlie  Organization"  In- 
vested Its  stolen  cash  and  the  proceeds  from 
Its  fenced  loot  In  semiautomatic  rifles,  full- 
automatic  rifles,  .30  caliber  machine-guns, 
.50  caliber  machine-guns,  htind  grenades,  3.5 
inch  rocket  launchers,  and  mortars.^  These 
weapons  are  available  from  government  sur- 
plus stores  In  a  condition  of  "deactivation" — 
which  means  only  that  an  easily  replaced 
firing  pin  has  been  removed.  In  fact,  one 
policeman  told  me:  "You  can  buy  a  tank.  If 
you  know  how  to  buy  It.  Certainly,  we  can  go 
to  a  surplus  store  over  on  Lankershim  Boule- 
vard and  I  can  show  you  where  you  buy  mor- 
tars and  anti-tank  guns." 
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been  In  the  Army,  they  know  how  to  shoot 
when  they  want  to  hit  something. 

In  Page  4  of  the  Progressive  Labor  Party's 
The  Revolt  In  Watts  And  The  Coming  Bat- 
tle, the  Communists  say  of  the  coming  In- 
surrection :  "Instead  of  aiming  to  miss,  those 
who  defend  our  black  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren against  racist  extermination  cam- 
paigns— would  aim  to  hit!" 

^  In  describing  the  revolutionary  cadres  in 
our  large  cities  Life  maga2:lne  of  June  10, 
1966  reports:  "There  are  groups  with  weapon 
caches-sniper  rifles,  sldearms,  shotguns,  au- 
tomatics, even  bazookas.  .  .  ." 

Robert  Williams,  the  founder  of  the  Com- 
munist Revolutionary  Action  Movement 
(R.A.M  )  who  fled  to  Cuba  to  avoid  arrest  by 
the  P.B  I.,  advises  on  Page  6  of  The  Crusader 
for  May-June  of  1965  that:  "Hand  grenades, 
bazook.-is,  light  mortars,  rocket  launchers, 
machine  guns  and  ammunition  can  be 
bought  clandestinely  from  servicemen,  an- 
xious to  make  a  fast  dollar."  The  Crusader 
Is  published  In  Cuba  and  smuggled  Into  the 
United  States  through  Canada 


The  obvious  question  Is:  Why  didn't  the 
rtorv  of  "The  Organization"  come  out  in  the 
McCone  Investigation?  We  have  been  unable 
to  determine  whether  the  late  Chief  WllUam 
Parker  gave  Information  about  "The  Organi- 
zation" to  the  Committee.  We  have  deter- 
mined that  not  all  testimony  given  was  re- 
leased. Whatever  the  answer.  It  Is  doubtful 
that  Parker  would  have  dared  tell  the  Com- 
mission .all  he  knew  because  of  the  proba- 
bility that  his  substantiating  sources  would 
bave  thereby  been  compromised  to  the  revo- 
lutionaries. A  potential  leak,  for  example, 
could  have  been  the  "Reverend"  James 
Jones,  a  member  of  the  McCone  Commission 
who  liad  previously  been  elected  to  the  Los 
Angeles  City  School  Board  with  the  full  back- 
ing of  the  (Tommunlst  Party, 
n 

But  what  now?  What  is  "The  Organiza- 
tion" planning  for  the  future?  That  Is  the 
story  about  which  law  enforcement  person- 
nel in  Los  Angeles  are  worried. 

That  "The  Organization"  Is  preparing  for 
neit  time  Is  no  secret.  Spark,  a  widely  cir- 
culated newspaper  In  Watts,  has  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  publish  a  map  marking  Indus- 
trial plants  to  be  the  special  object  of  at- 
tack-=  The  map  is  highly  significant,  aa 
Spark  Is  a  publication  of  the  Communist 
Progressive  Labor  Party."  So  concerned 
about  the  matter  was  Los  Angeles  Mayor  Sam 
Yorty  that  he  took  the  Communists'  map  to 
the  California  Legislature,  asking  for  special 
legislation  to  help  protect  Los  Angeles  when 
"The  Organization"  decides  to  move.  That  It 
plans  to  move  is  beyond  doubt.  Witness  the 
words  of  Communist  Progressive  Labor  prop- 
agandist Bill  McAdoo  In  Spark  of  May,  1966: 

These  factories  are  completely  vulnerable 
and  can  be  shut  down  with  a  minimum  of 
preparation,  personnel  and  effort.  Once  the 
weakest  flank  of  the  enemy  is  discovered,  a 
million  ways  tcill  be  found  to  focus  the  full 
strength  of  resistance  so  that  every  blow 
drires  straight  to  his  heart.  .  .  ■ 

The  black  people  of  South  Los  Angeles 
possess  a  weapon  more  powerful  than 
twenty-two  thousand  guns!  And  black  peo- 
ple can  choose  their  own  time  and  places  of 
battle. 

The  above  appeared  directly  to  the  left  of 
the  Communists'  target-marked  map.  There 
Is  no  question  about  what  it  means.  Nor  Is 
there  any  question  about  the  fact  that  the 
Communist  Progressive  Labor  Party  Is  al- 
ready organizing  for  next  time.  The  follow- 
ing Is  from  a  P.L.P,  appeal  of  December, 
1966: 


^iThe  Los  Angeles  Times  of  February  21. 
1967  reports:  "Police  Chief  Thomas  Reddln 
said  Monday  that  any  future  riots  here 
probably  would  hit  major  Industries  and 
public  utilities  as  well  as  the  business  estab- 
lishments burned  and  looted  In  1965's  south 
Los  Angeles  rlot!ng.  ...  'It  Is  essential  to 
plan  protective  me.isures  to  prevent  damage 
to  business  and  Industries  in  the  event  of 
future  disorders,"  |sald  Reddln).  Again  out- 
side his  text,  Reddln  cited  reported  threats 
to  the  effect  that  'Next  time  (we'll  hit) 
major      plants,      knock     out     the      public 


utilities." 


/> 


^'The  map  and  an  accompanying  article 
entitled  The  Revolt  In  Watts  And  The  Com- 
ing BaffZe,  has  been  reprinted  as  a  pamphlet 
and  is  available  for  five  cents  from  the  Com- 
munist Progressive  Labor  Party.  Human 
Events  of  June  25.  1966  quotes  a  reference 
to  this  map  by  Los  Angeles  Mayor  Sam 
Yorty:  ".  ,  .  there  has  been  a  re-emergence 
of  Communist  activity  on  a  much  bolder 
scale,  and  so  In  Los  Angeles  now  they  are 
passing  out  highly  Inflammatory  handbills. 
,  .  .  One,  called  'Spark.'  was  especially  In- 
flammatory because  they  published  a  map  of 
the  Industrial  heartland  of  the  city  .  .  .  and 
In  not  too  carefully  disguised  words  recom- 
mended this  be  burned  down.  .  .  ." 


War  is  being  waged  against  Afro-Amer- 
icans. A  war  that  is  unprecedented  in  its 
systematic  viciousness.  Black  ghettos  across 
the  nation  must  be  brought  into  a  position 
of  umrtime  readiness  andtVigilance.  Criminal 
invaders  who  are  sent  in  to  murder  and 
maim  Black  Americans  must  be  repelled  and 
annihilated.  We  must  annihilate  the  enemy 
who  invades  our  homes  and  we  must  punish 
the  imperialists  who  sent  themt^In  short,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  defend  ourselves  in  the 
most  systematic  and  organized  fashion  pos- 
sible. ...  We  must  organize  door  by  door, 
house  by  house,  block  by  block,  ghetto  by 
ghetto. 

Again,  the  revolutionary  aim  of  the  above 
Is  more  than  clear.  As  Communist  Progres- 
sive Labor  activist  John  Harris  (Harris  Is 
now  under  Indictment  for  "criminal  syn- 
dicalism") declared  late  last  year:  "It  is  nec- 
essary to  build  a  mass  movement  of  the 
Black  People  .  .  .  who  are  willing  to  fight 
for  the  revolution  at  home."  Spark  under- 
lined the  same  theme  in  its  Issue  for  Sep- 
tember :  "This  Is  a  Negro  revolution.  We  want 
the  world  to  know.  We  want  to  set  a  fire 
right  here  on  Broadway  rather  than  go  to 
Vietnam  and  fight.  We  would  rather  fight  for 
the  Negro  here." 

What  does  all  this  really  mean?  Is  it  merely 
the  brittle  rant  of  Impotent  frustration?  If 
more  proof  of  its  seriousness  Is  needed,  per- 
haps the  following  from  one  of  the  Commu- 
nist pamphlets  being  widely  circulated  on 
Watts  street  corners,  and  even  door  to  door, 
will  help  to  explain: 

The  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States 
of  America  (Marxist-Leninist)  urges  the  for- 
mation of  people's  defense  groups,  and  points 
out  that  the  only  way  to  oppose  reactionary 
violence  is  uHth  reactionary  violence.  As  was 
stated  by  M.  I.  Laski,  spokesman  for  the 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A.  {Marxist-Leninist) : 
"Our  aim  is  to  lead  the  working  class  in  revo- 
lution, we  will  develop  and  encourage  people's 
defense  groups  for  the  defense  of  the  working 
class  against  the  terror  of  the  ruling  class." 
The  Party  will  assist  all  groups  and  individ- 
uals in  the  formation  of  people's  defense 
groups. 

You  see,  the  revolutionary  army  for  next 
time  is  already  being  organized  and  re- 
cruited—openly, blatantly.  So  much  so  that 
the  Communists  have  even  announced  in  ad- 
vance that  their  preparations  are  designed  to 
meet  the  U.S.  Army  in  open  warfare.  Witness 
the  following,  for  example,  from  another 
Communist  newspaper  circulated  in  Watts: 
w;ien  people  have  the  will  to  resist,  they 
can  keep  the  entire  Army  at  bay.  Since  the 
government  will  use  every  weapon  of  terror  to 
crush  resistance,  the  people  must  build  and 

train  their  own  self  defense  organization 

Or  note  this  from  a  typical  recruiting 
broadside  for  the  Black  Guerrilla  Army  of 
next  time: 

We  the  United  Black  Youth,  will  not  be 
sold  and  join  this  "White  Beast's"  army  who 
will  turn  you  into  Uncle  Toms,  that  will  by 
his  control  will  kill  and  kill  his  Black  Brothers 
here  at  home  and  abroad.  If  you  must  jotn 
an  Army,  join  your  own  Black  Guerrilla  Army 
and  fight  these  warmongers  and  oppressors 
who  rape,  kill  and  plunder  all  Black  People 

all  over  the  world If  we  shall  spill  blood, 

then  let  us  do  it  killing  this  "White  Beast," 

No  wonder  Los  Angeles  law  enforcement 
officers  are  concerned.  "The  Organization"  is 
already  armed  to  the  teeth;  guerrilla  recruit- 
ment is  already  underway;  and,  organization 
on  a  block  by  block  basis  has  been  openly 
proposed  and  Is  being  activated.  Police  In- 
formants are  even  now  detailing  the  Com- 
munists' preparations  for  the  guerrilla  war- 
fare being  planned.  Yes,  there  is  certainly 
considerable  room  for  concern. 

"The  Organization's"  specific  plans  are  al- 
ready known  to  government  agencies.  Yet 
because  the  Identities  of  the  key  members 
of  "The  Organization"  and  the  location  of  Its 


armories  are  not  yet  known,"  there  is  very 
little  the  police  an*  other  law  enforcement 
organizations  can  do  until  the  Communists 
actually  move.  They  are  thus  awaiting  The 
riot.  The  revolution.  The  exact  date.  If  It  ^ 
has  been  set.  Is  known  only  to  the  Commu- 
nists and  Is  a  most  highly  guarded  secret. 

Law  officers  have  been  well  advised  that, 
when  it  happens,  the  revolutionaries  Intend 
to  begin  by  placing  from  Watts  100  to  150 
calls  to  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department 
within  a  short  period  of  time.  This  is  not  an 
exceptional  number  of  calls  for  this  slxty- 
square-mlle  area  on  a  weekend  night.  The 
callers  will  report  burglaries,  family  dis- 
putes— every  sort  of  complaint  Imaginable, 
but  nothing  to  put  the  police  on  alert  so 
that  they  could  send  In  all  units  at  once. 

Police  informants  say  that  this  time,  when 
law  enforcement  oflicers  arrive.  "The  Orga- 
nization's" revolutionaries  plan  to  be  waiting 
for  them:  Somewhere  in  Watts  an  officer  will 
walk  into  a  house   and   a   shotgun   will  be 
emptied  at  his  head— Just  that  quick.  The 
police  have  learned  that  unlike  the  strategy 
of  the  previous  Insurrection,  this  time  "The 
Organization"    has    made    plans    to    kill    as 
many  police  officers  as  It  can  In  the  shortest 
possible  time.  The  Communists  realize  that 
this  first  phase  can   last   only   five   or  ten 
minutes  before  one  of  the  officers  enticed  into 
the  area  is  able  to  escape  his  assassins  and 
radio  for  help.  The  result  will  be  that  units 
from  all  over  Los  Angeles  will  be  dispatched 
into  Watts — whereupon  the   revolutionaries 
Intend  to  seal  off  the  troubled  section  trap- 
ping as  many  policemen  as  they  can-  The 
officers,  with  two  policemen  to  a  patrol  car, 
are  armed  with  one  shotgun  with  four  rounds 
of  ammunition  and  two  pistols  with  eighteen 
bullets    apiece.   They   will    be    facing   high- 
powered  automatic  weapons.  The  revolution- 
aries hope  to  kill  the  encircled  policemen— 
to  the  man,  A  grim  fairy  tale?  Los  Angeles 
police  officers  says  it  is  not.  They  say  it  is 
already  planned.  They  say  it  may  well  happen, 
"The  Organization's"  plans  thus  far  known 
to  the  police  require  that,  simultaneously  as 
the  trapped  officers  are  being  butchered  In 
the  sealed  area,  other  insurgent  units  will 
destroy  Central  Division  and  Valley  Services 
Division,   the   two   sources    of   Los    Angeles' 
police  communications.  Whether  the  plan  Is 
to  do  this  with  an  open  attack  using  rocket 
launchers  or  by  sabotage  Is  not  yet  known. 
All  that  would  be  required  would  be  for  In- 
filtrators   at    these    two    stations    to    bring 
dynamite  In  their  lunchboxes.  If  they  can 
knock  out  operations  at  these  two  key  di- 
visions, and  the  police  officers  who  provided 
this  information  say  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
they    can,    communications    between    police 
cars  will  be  eliminated,  as  these  are  the  only 
two  sources  of  transmission  and  the  system 
is  set  up  in  such  a  way  that  one  patrol  car 
cannot  directly  radio  another.  Central  Di- 
vision, Hollywood  Division,  Wllshlre,  HoUen- 
beck.    University,    Nevrton.    Seventy-seventh 
Division,  Highland  Park,  Rampart,  and  the 
Harbor  Station  all  get  their  communications 
from  Central  Division,  Van  Nuys,  West  Val- 
ley, Foothill,  and  North  Hollywood  get  their 
radio  messages  from  Valley  Services  Division. 
With  both  knocked  out,  all  police  cars  In  Loa 
Angeles  will  be  without  communications  of 
any  kind. 

The  natural  reaction  for  a  policeman  when 
he  realizes  his  radio  equipment  is  Inoperative 
is  to  go  to  the  nearest  police  call-box  to  tele- 
phone his  headquarters  to  find  out  what  has 
happened.  The  revolutionaries'  plans  call  for 
booby  trapping  some  of  these  boxes  and 
covering  others  with  snipers." 


"One   known  leader   is  Max  Stanford  of 
the  Communist  Revolutionary  Action  Move- 

^^^Life  magazine  of  June  10,  1966  quotes 
Communist  Robert  Williams:  "Explosive 
booby  traps  on  police  telephone  boxes  can 
be  employed.  High-powered  sniper  rlfies  are 
readily  available." 
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The  police  have  known  for  some  time  that 
militant  Blaclc  Nationalist  organizations  la 
tos  Angeles  have  a  roa'er  of  all  police  per- 
sonnel In  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  They  also 
know  that  the  revoiuclonar-.es  have  discussed 
sending  assassins  to  the  homes  of  indl'.  tdual 
policemen  to  kill  officers  who  are  oS  duty 
along  with  their  families  Even  If  the  ofllber 
U  not  at  home,  they  expect  he  will  be  so 
stunned  by  the  slaughter  of  his  family  that 
he  will  not  repxart  for  duty 

With  the  police  department  decimated,  the 
"Bum  Los  Angeles.  Burn"  cunpalgn  will 
begin."  Police  kn^w  that  "The  Orginiza- 
tlon's"  plans  now  call  for  sturting  fires  in  the 
oil  flelda  near  the  harb'ir  and  brushflres  in 
the  foothills  which  ring  Los  Angeles  like  a 
half  moon.  "The  Organization"  realizes  that 
a  mere  fifty  people,  each  with  ftve-gallon 
cans  of  gau«!oIlne.  could  start  diversionary 
fires  which  would  require  thousands  of  Are 
fighters  to  extinguish"  The  strategy  Is  to 
get  as  many  firemen  as  possible  out  of  down- 
town Loe  Angeles  before  attempting  to  put 
the  Civic  Center  to  the  torch  =*  Another 
primary  target  Is  the  fashionable  Wllshlre 
area,  only  a  Molotov  cocktail's  throw  away 
from  the  "ghetto "  Police  Informants  re- 
port that  "The  Organization"  hopes  to  herd 
Its  "ghetto"  mobs  into  Beverlv  Hills,  whose 
Inhabitants  own  many  of  the  businesses  and 
rental  properties  in  the  "ghetto  "  While  this 
Is  a  notoriously  "Liberal"  area  (Jimmy  Roo- 
sevelt was  their  Congressman).  It  Is  to  the 
Black  Nationalists  an  object  of  Intense  hate. 

As  mobs  circulate  across  the  city  "The  Or- 
ganization's" plans  call  for  the  shooting  on 


"Public  utilities  will  also  be  a  primary 
target  (see  Chief  of  Police  Reddln's  state- 
ment In  the  Los  Angelei  Timfs.  February  21. 
1967).  Life  magazine  of  June  10.  1966  re- 
veals: "'You  can  Just  about  bet."  said  a 
special  Investigator  from  a  larce  metropoli- 
tan police  department,  that  these  people 
have  the  circuit  diagrams  of  the  underground 
power-cable  systems  in  many  of  the  major 
cities.'  Said  a  revolutionary,  who  has  a  de- 
gree In  engineering.  'These  things  are  quite 
simple,  you  know — an  idiot  could  almost  do 
It.  Tou  only  have  to  know  what  cible  to  cut, 
or  what  manhole  cover  to  lift — and  where  to 
place  the  explosives. '  " 

"  A  similar  plan  for  suburban  San  Bernar- 
dino was  discovered  by  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers and  Is  recorded  In  a  report,  entitled 
"The  Effect  of  Present  Attitudes  of  Law  En- 
forcement Personnel  on  Public  Safety."  pre- 
pared by  former  State  Investigator  Richard 
Callagh&n  for  top  government  officials  In 
California.  On  Page  25  of  the  report  Cal- 
laghan  quotes  a  state  officer  "  'We  gathered 
a  lot  of  Information  last  Sprl«g  about  some 
subversive  activities  going  on  here  locally. 
We  found  that  these  people  we  were  checking 
on  had  the  Intention  of  setting  15  fires  In  the 
San  Gabriel  and  San  Bernardino  Mountain 
ranges.  They  wanted  to  draw  all  fire  equip- 
ment possible  away  from  the  valley  area  and 
tie  up  the  Sheriff's  Office  and  the  CHP  |  Cali- 
fornia Highway  Patrol)  on  traffic  control  and 
evacuation  of  the  mountain  population.  At 
sundown  they  planned  to  physically  destroy 
ail  law  enforcement  and  fire  communication 
systems  plus  the  Pacific  Telephone  micro- 
wave system.  These  people  had  the  organi- 
zation and  the  capability  to  carry  this  out.  .  .  . 
They  had  planned  a  seek  and  kill  system 
against  police  contacted  while  this  was 
going  on.' " 

»  Police  Chief  Reddin  Is  quoted  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  of  February  21.  1967  as  having 
told  the  International  Security  Conference- 
"During  a  major  disorder,  the  flre  and  police 
capabilities  will  be  stretched  to  the  complete 
breaking  point  and  private  se-urlty  organi- 
zations generally  will  be  Ineffective  How  best 
to  protect  property  and  to  what  extent  to 
risk  tvuman  safety  ...  is  in  the  lap  of  man- 
agement." Reddin  called  this  the  "age  of  the 
Molotov  cocktail  " 


sight  of  all  white  men  and  children"  The 
women  are  to  be  utilized  as  a  reward  for  the 
Insurrectionists. 

You  are  probably  asking  yourself.  "But 
what  do  these  people  think  the  National 
Guard  will  be  doing  during  all  of  this''"  Re- 
member. It  took  the  full  strength  of  Cali- 
fornia's National  Guard  Vt  subdue  Watts  in 
August  of  1965.  What  will  the  Guard  be  able 
t.)  do  when  there  are  concurrent  revolts  In 
San  Diego.  Lung  Eeuch.  Ci-.mpton.  Pasadena. 
Bakersfield.  Fresno.  San  Francisco.  Oakland. 
Richmond,  .ind  Sacramento'  There  are 
simply  not  enough  Guardsmen  to  put  down 
a  great  Insurrectli.n  once  the  Communists 
have  got  It  going  This  Is  what  the  revolu- 
tionaries plan— a  revolution  which  will  start 
in  Watts  and  spread  to  every  major  urban 
area  In  the  country  and  throughout  the  rural 
South  *'  Why  will  the  revolution  suirt  In 
Watts,  and  not  Harlem,  or  In  some  other 
major  city'  Becau.'e  Watts  has  been  made 
Into  a  symbol  fur  the  Coniniunlsts'  revolu- 
tlan;\rv  Black  Natlmiallsts.  It  packs  the  .same 
emotional  wallop  for  the  forces  of  Black 
Power  that  Peurl  Harbor  did  to  Americans 
during  World  War  II 

The  police  officers  vvhose  Investigations 
suij;i<jrt  this  story  are  convinced  that  nest 
timt'  as  the  rebellion  grows,  the  Communists 
plan  to  conduct  a  terrorist  campaign  within 
the  NeKro  community  itself — Just  as  the 
FLN  did  among  the  Moslems  during  the 
Communist  takeover  of  Algeria  The  revolu- 
tionaries know  from  experience  that  ten  per- 
cent of  the  citizens  of  Watts,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  will  follow  their  leadership  The 
balance,  as  George  Schuyler  Indicated  in  the 
March  issue  of  America.n  Opinion,  are  fun- 
damentally decent  and  have  rejected  violence 
as  any  kind  of  answer  to  their  problems  The 
revolutionaries  intend  to  give  this  majority 
segment  of  the  Negro  community  no  choice 
but  to  Join  them  A  chief  weapon  will  be  the 
assassination  of  Watts'  antl-revolutlonary 
leadership  and  those  who  are  considered  to 
be   'Black   Bourge<-;ls"   and   "Uncle   Toms" 

The  Communists  planning  this  horror  have 
given  extensive  thought  to  the  reaction  of 
the  white  community  to  their  Black  Na- 
tionalist uprising.  "The  Organization"  ex- 
pects, the  police  have  le.irned.  that  as  the 
holocaust  builds  It  will  occur  to  Whltey  that 
he  doesn't  have  much  chance  alone  If  a  mob 
shows  up  at  his  door;  and  that  therefore 
whites  win  band  together  with  their  neigh- 
bors to  keep  Invaders  out  of  their  neighbor- 
hood, and  will  then  invade  Negro  nelghbor- 
hot/ds  m  retaliation  That  Is  exactly  the  reac- 
tion the  Communists  are  hoping  fur  If  they 
can  Infuriate  and  goad  whites  into  invading 
Negro  neighborhoods  then  the  ninety  percent 
of    the    Negroes    who    want    no    part    of    the 


»  Lift  of  June  10.  1966  quotes  this  dialogue 
betwe^-n  their  repdrtt-r  and  a  revolutlonarv 
Black  Nationalist  "Q.  Once  a  revolt  starts, 
are  all  white  men  targets?  A    Gotta  be." 

"Information  presented  to  the  author 
since  the  first  publication  of  this  article 
Indicates  that  an  even  more  frightening  sit- 
uation now  exists  Much  of  the  transporta- 
tion, au^omatl?  weapons  and  radio  equip- 
ment of  the  National  Guard  ha-s  been 
removed  from  local  armories  and  sent  to 
Vietnam  While  It  would  be  an  ex.iggeratlon 
to  say  that  In  the  event  of  another  riot  the 
National  Guard  would  have  to  go  to  the 
battle  ground  In  taxis,  the  ability  of  the 
Guard  to  make  a  strong  and  flexible  response 
has  been  eliminated  and  our  cities  left 
largely  deferseless  except  for  our  local  police 
During  the  Watts  Rebellion  It  took  the  full 
strength  of  the  National  Guard  from  all  over 
the  state  to  restore  order — the  nearest  ready 
troops  were  In  Salt  Lake  CUy  Since  the 
Guard  has  been  severely  weakened,  what  will 
happen  If  there  Is  a  chain  reaction  of  riots 
In  all  major  cities  such  as  that  which  the 
Communists  and  Black  Nationalists  brag 
they  are  working  to  bring  about? 


revolution  will  have  no  choice  but  to  get 
Involved.  The  decent  Negro  has  to  "protect 
his  home  and  his  family  Just  like  anybody 
else  If  the  Caucasians  C4in  be  driven  to  attack 
the  Negro  community.  "The  Orgamzatlon" 
reasons  It^  revolution  can  be  made  to  grow 
Into  a  full-fledged  race  war;  the  very  thing 
the  Communists  want  most.  ■' 


I  GRA.>rr  YOU  that  the  story  I  have  Just 
related  Is  Incredible  I  grant  you  even  that  It 
goes  so  far  as  to  border  on  the  fantastic/' 
But  highly  knowledgeable  law  enforcement 
officers  in  Watts  believe  It;  and  the  Commu- 
nists and  their  Black  Nationalist  avatars 
have  been  carefully  organizing  and  recruiting 
for  It  since  well  before  the  rthearsal  w« 
now  call  the  Watts  Rebellion. '- 

That  the  Communists  are  talking  about 
this  effort  as  a  dl.'^ruptive  blow  at  the  time  of 
some  nuclear  ultimatum  may  be  highly  Im- 
portant.  That  they  see  It  also  as  a  means  of 
forcing  the  President  to  bring  our  troops 
home  irom  Europe  and  Vietnam  to  maintain 
civil  order  In  the  United  States  may  also  be 
imivjrlant  But.  wherever  and  however  it  U 
planned  to  happen,  unless  action  Is  taken  to 
stop  It  before  "rhe  Organization"  can  move, 
It  IS  going  to  happen.'* 

It  Is  long  past  the  time  that  Americans 
should  have  demanded  our  police  be  al- 
lowed to  put  a  stop  to  the  paranulltary  build- 
up m  the  "ghettos."  Federal  aid  won't  do  it 
Enforcement  of  America's  sedition  laws 
might 

DICKEY-LINCOLN  PROJECT 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  I  Mr.  KyrosI  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  privat« 
power  companies  in  New  England  have 
been  trying  to  convince  Congress  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  not 
make  an  Interest-paying,  self-liquidating 
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"  We  can't  stress  too  strongly  that  If  you 
react  to  the  Information  contained  In  this 
article  with  racist  anger  you  are  falling  into 
the  Communists'  trap.  They  thrive  on  hate. 
We  must  face  facts,  but  let's  put  the  blame 
where  It  belongs — on  the  Communists. 

»  The  tactics  Involved  In  this  plan  are  no: 
new.  They  have  been  used  by  the  Communist 
all  over  the  world  for  decades  A  description 
of  Just  such  a  holocaust  oe  that  now  being 
planned  la  contained  In  former  Communist 
Jan  Baldln's  book.  Ouf  of  the  Night,  in 
which  the  author  tells  of  hi5?  participation 
In  a  similar  Communist  uprising  in  Ham- 
burg, Germany,  on  October  22  and  23.  1923. 

*'  It  is  virtually  Impossible  to  give  the  Com- 
munists or  their  Black  Nationalist  allies  any 
new  Ide.is  on  terror  tactics.  Tliey  h.ive  been  • 
studying  the  works  of  M.io  Tse-tung  and 
Che  Guevara  for  many  years  and  adding  their 
own  wrinkles  This  one  wa.s  described  to  re- 
porter Russell  Sackett  by  a  New  York  Com-  , 
munlst  "  .  what  do  yoti  suppose  all  those 
big  Madison  Avenue  men  would  do  If  that 
train  was  to  be  derailed  at  125th  Street,  or 
Just  before  It  came  out  of  the  ground  at 
gist""  .  .  wouldn't  they  make  some  hos- 
tages'*" 

"li/c  of  June  10.  1966  states:  "The  major 
concern  of  responsible  Negro  elements  Is  the 
speed  with  which  the  revolutionaries'  mes- 
sage Is  catching  fire  among  the  young  In  the 
teeming  Negro  compounds^the  Harlem*. 
Wattses.  South  Sides  and  levee  districts  of 
the  land.  .  .  ." 


investment  in  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
hydroelectric  project  because  the  com- 
panies' nuclear  power  plans  represent 
the  basis  for  a  satisfactory  scheme  for 
solving  the  regions  future  power  supply 
problems. 

We  have  received  a  great  many  facts 
and  figures  from  these  companies,  but 
there  are  some  glaring  gaps  in  the  infor- 
mation which  they  chose  to  submit  to 
Congress  Let  us  take  a  took  at  some  of 
the  things  ihe  companies  did  not  tell  us 
about  their  present  and  prospective  use 
of  nuclear  power. 

While  the  conipunics  complain  bitterly 
about  investment  of  Federal  funds— all 
of  which  will  be  returned  to  the  Treasury 
with  interest — in  power  facilities  for  the 
Dickey -Lincoln  School  project,  they  fail 
to  mention  at  all  the  fact  that  their  nu- 
clear powerplant  plans  are  feasible  only 
because  of  a  multimillion-dollar  expendi- 
ture by  the  Federal  Government  to  ad- 
vance development  of  this  techology. 

Nor  do  the  companies  comment  on  the 
fact  that  two  nuclear  plants— Yankee 
Atomic  and  Connecticut  Yankee — lo- 
cated in  New  England  and  owned  by  the 
companies  are  the  direct  recipients  of 
sizable  Federal  subsidies.  Congress  ap- 
proved expenditure  of  Federal  funds  to- 
taling $8  million  for  construction  and 
operation  of  the  Yankee  Atomic  plant 
at  Rowe,  Mass..  and  $13  million  in  tax- 
payers" money  was  allocated  to  the  Con- 
necticut Yankee  plant.  Unlike  moneys 
appropriated  for  power  features  of  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  project,  the  funds 
given  to  Yankee  Atomic  and  Connecti- 
cut Yankee  will  never  be  repaid  by  the 
companies. 

In  addition,  these  and  other  private 
power  company  atomic  sanctions  benefit 
from  low-cost  Government  liability 
insurance,  price-protected  fuel  reproc- 
essing arrangements  established  by  the 
Government,  a  Government-supported 
market  for  byproduct  plutonium,  and 
enrichment  of  uranium  in  Government 
fsicilitics 

The  companies  have  expressed  a  great 
deal  of  concern  about  the  Impact  of  price 
escalation  on  the  ultimate  cost  of  con- 
structing the  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
project,  but  they  have  said  nothing  about 
the  startling  upward  trend  of  their  own 
projected  costs  for  nuclear  powerplants 
which  they  propose  to  build. 

For  instances,  earlier  this  month  an 
official  of  the  Vermont  Yankee  Nuclear 
Power  Corp.  indicated  in  a  proceeding 
before  the  Vermont  Public  Service  Com- 
mission that  the  estimated  cost  of  that 
utility  firm's  540-megawatt  atomic  sta- 
tion, exclusive  of  fuel,  has  jumped  from 
$88  to  $99  million— an  $11  million  or  12.5- 
percent  increase.  As  recently  as  January 
of  this  year,  Vermont  Yankee  promoters 
were  predicting  average  production  costs 
of  slightly  over  4  mills  per  kilowatt-hour 
from  their  proposed  plant.  But  during  the 
first  10  years  of  operation,  figures  cited 
by  the  company  this  month  reveal  a  10- 
percent  increase  in  anticipated  produc- 
tion costs. 

In  the  case  of  the  proposed  800  mega- 
watt Maine  Yankee  plant,  the  president 
of  the  company  predicted  last  year  that 
the  initial  decade  of  operation  would  see 
production  costs  of  3.79  mills  per  kilo- 


watt-hour. But  this  month  figures  quoted 
for  Maine  Yankee  were  4.36  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour— a  15-percent  price  rise. 

The  companies  have  not  always 
guessed  very  well  on  the  scheduling  of 
projects  either,  although  this  has  not 
prevented  them  from  criticizing  the  Gov- 
ernment construction  timetables.  The 
Yankee  Atomic  plant,  put  into  operation 
in  1961,  was  originally  scheduled  for 
completion  in  1957.  And  the  final  cost 
computation  was  26  percent  above  orig- 
inal cost  estimate. 

The  New  England  companies  try  to 
tell  us  that  they  have  an  unlimited  fu- 
ture supply  of  4-mill  power  in  the  bag, 
and  that  they  can  produce  it  at  will. 
They  evidently  have  not  been  reading 
the  trade  press.  Nuclear  Industry  maga- 
zine reported  this  month: 

Prices  of  nuclear  steam  supply  systems 
have  risen  30  to  50  per  cent  during  the  past 
year. 


Nucleonics  Week  stated  in  its  July  20 
issue: 

The  uranium  market  has  tightened  no- 
ticeably— although  expectably — in  recent 
months  and  potential  buyers,  especially  the 
smaller  ones,  are  meeting  considerable  re- 
luctance to  quote  on  the  part  of  suppliers. 

Perhaps  the  New  England  companies 
should  also  take  a  look  at  the  nuclear 
power  equipment  industry,  as  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  did  re- 
cently. In  its  Jime  23  report  on  the  an- 
nual AEC  authorization  bill,  the  commit- 
tee pointed  out: 

Problems  are  already  materializing  in  the 
form  of  delays  in  completion  of  some  nuclear 
power  plants.  In  view  of  the  planned  major 
dependence  on  nuclear  power  to  meet  the 
Nation's  need  for  new  generating  capacity 
In  the  early  1970"s  .  .  .  any  significant  delays 
or  faUures  to  meet  required  nuclear  plant 
availability  factors  could  have  adverse  ef- 
fects on  the  availability  of  electric  power 
m  certain  parts  of  the  Nation,  possibly  lead- 
ing even  to  failure  to  meet  Increasing  power 
demands. 


Yet,  despite  the  facts  pointed  out  by 
the  Joint  Committee,  plus  repeated  dem- 
onstrations over  the  past  2  years  that 
reserve  generating  equipment  is  needed 
in  the  Northeast  to  insure  reliability  of 
service  and  to  prevent  blackouts,  the 
New  England  companies  seek  to  kill  cre- 
ation of  a  major  hydroelectric  project 
capable  of  supplying  rapid-responding 
reserves  to  supply  needed  peaking  capac- 
ity and  to  deal  with  emergency  situa- 
tions. 

The  companies  are  not  omnipotent  m 
their  predictions.  They  have  obviously 
been  wrong  in  the  past.  Their  fear  of  the 
yardstick  of  competition  which  Dickey- 
Lincoln  School  would  provide  in  New 
England  may  well  have  blinded  them  to 
the  facts  concerning  nuclear  power. 

The  Joint  Committee  pointed  out  that 
significant  delays  may  be  encountered  in 
completing  the  large  number  of  nuclear 
powerplants  now  on  order  because  of 
problems  encountered  in  getting  sat- 
isfactory components.  Have  the  New 
England  private  power  companies  taken 
this  possibility  Into  account?  After  all, 
If  the  companies  wish  to  carp  about  how 
much  it  will  cost  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  move  a  cubic  yard  of  earth  at  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  site,  It  seems  to 


me  that  they  owe  Congress  an  answer  as 
to  how  th^y  intend  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  faulty  parts. 

The  New  England  companies  have  a 
great  fondness  for  accusing  the  Corps  of 
Engineers    of   failing    to   pinpoint  cost 
figures,  all  the  way  down  to  the  price  of 
meals  for  construction  workers.  There- 
fore, it  was  interesting  to  me  to  learn 
of  the  testimony  of  a  vice  president  of 
the  well-known  Stone  &  Webster  Service 
Corp    last  year  before   the  Massachu- 
setts Department  of  Public  Utilities  when 
he  was  examined  on  the  subject  of  the 
Maine  Yankee  nuclear  plant.  Mr.  Her- 
bert A.  Murphy  was  asked  about  advice 
he  had  given  Eastern  Utilities  Associates 
relative  to  purchase  of  power  and  energy 
from  the  Maine  plant.  He  pointed  out 
that   it   was   confident^'   believed   that 
power  could  be  obtained  from  the  plant 
at    a    figure    approaching    4    mills.    He 
continued  by  stating  that: 

However,  there  was  no  preclseness  about 
It,  nor  were  there  any  economic  or  arithmet- 
ical calculations  to  arrive  at  the  four  mills. 

,A  state  commissioner  had  a  question: 

Did  you  base  your  confidence  on  any  data. 

or  was  It   a   guess,   estimate,  or  hope?  How 

did  you  arrive  at  that?  How  did  you  become 

confident  If  you  have  no  data  or  no  study? 

The  answer: 

You  read,  vou  talk,  and  you  learn  by  ex- 
perience from  what   others  have  done.  You     \ 
learn  from  your  own  experience. 

This  is  apparently  the  casual  fashion 
in  which  one  New  England  private  power 
group  approached  a  major  economic 
decision  on  nuclear  power.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  it  could  lodge  a  legitimate 
complaint  against  the  carefully  worked 
out  plans  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for 
the     construction     of     Dickey -Lincoln 

School. 

Mr  Speaker,  officials  of  private  power 
companies  in  New  England  like  to  leave 
the  impression  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress that  the  wisdom  which  they  bring 
to  a  question  such  as  funding  of  the 
Dickey-Uncoln  School  project  somehow 
transcends  that  of  other  qualified  tech- 
nicians Obviously 'this  is  nonsense.  Vir- 
tually all  Members  of  Congress  have 
projects  in  their  districts  buUt  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  meet  professional 
engineering  standards.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  the  integrity  and  ability  of  the  corps, 
whatever  the  New  England  private  power 
companies  may  think. 

The  corps  has  studied  this  project, 
found  it  fully  feasible,  and  designed  the 
required  facilities.  The  Interior  Depart- 
ment the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  have  all  ratified 
the  decision.  An  independent  review  by 
staff  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  confirmed  the  findings  of  the 
executive  branch. 

I  urge  the  House  to  support  that 
$1,676  million  provided  by  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  work  on 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  in  fiscal  year 
1968,  and  I  urge  the  New  England  private 
power  companies  to  go  home  and  check 
their  nuclear  power  figures  and  advise 
us  as  to  why  they  have  escalated  so 
severely  in  recent  months. 
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REMARKS  BY  MAYOR  FRANK  MANN 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr  Rodney]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  I  had  the  privilege  to 
attention  the  Market  Square  dedication 
ceremonies  In  Alexandria  marking  the 
ooncliislon  of  a  major  phase  of  that  city's 
renewal  program.  What  has  been  accom- 
plished in  Alexandria  Is  a  fine  example 
of  what  can  be  done  to  rejuvenate  the 
downtown  areas  of  America's  cities. 

I  have  been  very  favorably  Impressed 
by  the  strides  made  in  Alexandria  under 
the  ambitious  adm.inistratlon  of  Mayor 
Frank  E.  Marm  and  the  effective  legis- 
lative assistance  of  the  Alexandria  City 
Council.  In  fact.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  so 
impressed  by  what  has  been  done  In 
Alexandria  that  I  suggested  to  represent- 
atives of  the  chamber  of  commerce  in 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  that  they  might  want  to 
examine  for  themselves  the  realization 
of  a  fine  renewal  effort. 

A  delegation  from  Bethlehem  will  be 
in  Alexandria  Thursday  touring  Market 
Square  and  other  renewal  areas.  They 
will  be  interested  to  learn,  firsthand,  how 
Alexandria  overcame  an  element  of  citi- 
zen opposition — a  factor  which  so  fre- 
quently can  spell  doom  for  renewal  and 
revitalizatlon  plans — and  went  on  to 
mount  a  program  of  broad  community 
and  citizen  participation  in  the  planning 
and  development  of  Alexandria's  future. 
Mayor  Mann  has  since  concluded  his 
public  service  in  Alexandria.  But  his  re- 
marks on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication 
of  Market  Square  relate  the  trials  en- 
countered by  the  former  mayor  and 
members  of  Alexandria  City  Council,  as 
the  city  embarked  on  this  renewal  pro- 
gram and  describe  how  the  obstacles 
were  overcome.  I  respectfully  Include  the 
remarks  of  former  Mayor  Mann  in  the 
RxcoRo: 

RntAKKs  BT  Mayor  Frank  E.  Mann 
Mr.  Chairman,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Fowler,  Fellow  Councilmen.  Members  of  the 
Housing  Authority  and  staff.  City  Urban 
Renewal  Staff.  Distinguished  Guests — 
Friends. 

Six  years  ago,  August  8th.  a  newly  elected 
Slayor  and  Council  was  faced  with  a  decision 
to  make  on  Urban  Renewal. 

It  was  whether  to  take  the  easy  way  and 
abandon  all  plans  for  renewing  and  revitaliz- 
ing the  rundown  parts  of  our  city — 

Or  whether  to  face  up  to  stern  and  un- 
happy reality — to  admit  that  substantial 
portions  of  our  community  were  In  slum 
condition — and  to  begin  the  dlfflciUt  task  of 
rebuilding. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  what  the  decision 
was.  Around  you  here  today — and  in  Mud- 
town — and  In  Jefferson  Village — and  at  .\d- 
klns  Homes  you  can  see  the  results  of  that 
decision  to  go  ahead  No — I  do  not  need  to 
tell  you  that  we  decided  to  go  ahead — but  I 
do  need  to  remind  you  how  difficult  the 
decision  was. 

Ail  around  us  then  and  dwing  the  sl.x 
years — and  even  now — were  swarms  of  de- 
tractors— those  who  became  instant  experts 
on  every  phrase  of  renew.U  under  the  sun. 
From    these    self-proclaimed    experts    Infor- 


mation was  freely  and  frequently  given— 
about  architecture,  decor,  design,  feasibility, 
economy.  Imp'JsslbUlty,  you  name  it  and  we 

got   It 

But  then,  as  now.  despite  all  the  volunteer 
help,  the  ultimate  responsibility  and  decision 
making  p<jwer  had  to  rest  with  the  Council — 
and  I  say  we  should  be  thankful  these  past  2 
councils  had  the  necessary  courage  to  start 
the   rebuilding   of  our  city 

Lest  some  strangers  In  our  midst  think 
that  we  have  none  but  those  who  scoff  at 
progress  In  Ale.xandrla.  let  me  now  te'.l  you 
that  the  scoffers  are  In  the  minute  minority, 
and  I  know  I  echo  the  Council's  words  when 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  sincerely  thank 
the  hundreds  o(  citizens  who  gave  freely  of 
themselves  to  the  many  projects  we  accom- 
plished together  I  m  sure  the  Housing  Au- 
thority and  staff  and  the  City  Manager  and 
staff  join  us  In   these   thanks 

.\nd  I  want  to  personally  thank  those  many 
fine  citizens  wht«e  dedication  and  commu- 
nity service  gave  us  All-Amerlcan  Cltj  dis- 
tinction— those  citizens — 

Who  steadfastly  choce  the  route  of  equal 
opportunity: 

Who  freely  chose  to  open  all  public  facili- 
ties to  all  citizens  regardless  of  race; 

Who  agreed  that  city  employment  should 
be  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  not  color  of 
skin; 

Who  adopted  school  integration  without 
riot  or  march  or  violence; 

Who  happily  accepted  our  growing  pains 
as  we  passed  the  Hundred  Thotisand  popu- 
lation mark  and  looked  for  more  things  to 
do; 

Who  had  their  own  Head  Start  Program. 
Day  Care  Center  and  Neighborhood  Services 
Project  before  most  of  the  rest  of  the  nation; 

Who  volunteered  by  the  hundreds  to  work 
on  our  boards,  committees  and  conimisslons; 

Who  Insisted  on  a  strong,  responsible,  pro- 
fessionally staffed  local  government; 

And  who  backed  the  Mayor  and  Council 
in  all  the  moves  we  made  in  those  and  many 
other   things. 

But,  back  to  renewal  briefly  and  let  us 
count   what   you   have   accomplished: 

Market      Square      and      Tavern 
Square 
Private  developer  Investment- 
City     of     Alexandria     Invest- 
ment     

Federal    Ctovernment    Invest- 
ment     $1,735,738 


Adklns  home  ( public  housing  i  : 
Federal    Government    Invest- 
ment         $1,800,000 

Annual  city  tax  Increase $810 

Additional  new  housing 90 


$5,  100.  000 
$976.  656 


Total   $7,803,394 

Annual   city   tax   Increase $128,000 

Additional  parking  spaces  (un- 
derground!       546 

Newly  created  office  and  com- 
mercial space   (square  feeti..  172,000 

New  Park  in  front  of  city  hall 

(square  feet) 


Mudtown  development: 

New     T.     C.     Williams     High 

School   $6,200,000 

City  of  Alexandria  Invest- 
ment             $210,000 

Federal  Government  Invest- 
ment     --  $725,000 


Total    $7,135,000 

Additional  new  homes 29 


Jefferson     Village     (middle     In- 
come housing!  : 
Private  developer  investment-     $1,000,000 
City     of     Alexandria     Invest- 
ment     $50,000 


Total    $1,050,000 

Cash  received  by  city  sale  of 

land    $76,000 

Annual  city  tax  Increase $1,050 

Additional  new  homes 68 
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First  &  Citizens  Bank  Building 
I  private  I — this  land  was 
t.iken  out  of  urban  renewal 
and  developed  by  the  bank 
to  urban  renewal  specifica- 
tions, thus  savliag  taxpayers' 
money : 

Private  developer  Investment. 

Annual  city  tax  Increase 

Additional  p.irklng  (under- 
ground!   - 

Newly  created  office  and  com- 
mercial space  (square  feet). 


.  800,  000 
$30,000 

90 

80,000 


Gadsby  renewal,  phase  II  (In 
process) : 

Private  deve!  >per  Investment.  $12.  700,  000 

City  of  Alexandria  Invest- 
ment         $1,097,000 

Federal  Government  Invest- 
ment         $3,348,000 


Total    $17,146,000 

Annual  city  tax  Increase $202,300 

Additional     parking     (under- 
ground)       800 

New     office     and     commercial 

space  I  square  feet) 430,000 

To  date  then  urban  renewal  can  show  over 
$20,000,000  of  New  Public  and  Private  con- 
struction In  our  city,  a  private  Investment  of 
$9,000  000.  a  Federal  Government  Investment 
of  $5,500,000,  new  educational  facilities  of 
$6,000,000  and  a  City  Investment  of  $1.000  000, 
an  annual  City  Tax  Revenue  Increase  of 
$130,000.  new  housing  to  the  number  of  188 
and  new  parking  places  In  the  downtown  to 
the  number  of  546. 

Phase  II  of  renewal  calls  for  a  $17,000,000 
Investment  with  a  tax  revenue  Increase  of 
$202,300  and  Increased  parking  spaces  to  the 
number  of  800.  All  of  the  above  will  also  pro- 
duce an  estimated  additional  annual  sales 
tax  of  $165,000. 

This  Is^an  Imposing  list  of  accomplishment* 
that  anj?  city  anywhere  could  be  proud  of. 
But  I  would  not  be  the  Mayor  you  have 
known  for  six  years  If  I  did  not  list  In  closing 
some  of  the  many  things  we  have  not  yet 
done — some  of  the  things  we  need  to  do: 

We  need  more  housing  for  our  middle  in- 
come citizens,  and  housing  for  the  elderly. 

We  need  to  get  on  with  the  King  Street 
renewal 

We  need  to  clean  up  the  waterfront. 
We  need  to  eradicate  all  our  slums. 
We  need  to  demolish  or  renew  all  our  sub- 
standard housing. 

We  need  to  provide  Improved  and  enlarged 
medical  and  hospital  facilities. 

We  need  to  carefully  preserve  and  protect 
all  our  historic  places. 

We  need  to  solve  our  traffic  and  transpor- 
tation problems. 

We  need  to  eliminate  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion. 

We  need  to  solve  our  flooding  problems. 
We   need   to   accelerate   our   Beautlflcatlon 
Program. 

There's  a  partial  list  of  things  for  us  to 
do — they  should  keep  us  all  busy  for  years 
to  come. 

Let  us  then  dedicate  this  Tavern  Square 
and  Market  Square  to  us.  the  citizens  with 
Justifiable  pride  In  our  p.ist  accomplish- 
ments— and  when  we  have  finished  compli- 
menting ourselves  today,  let  us  remember 
tomorrow — and  the  many  things  we  have  yet 
to  do. 

I  will  not  be  your  Mayor  too  much  longer, 
but  I  win  always  be  a  proud  Alexandrian— 
and  I  am  looking  forward  to  working  with 
you  on  the  many  difficult  but  rewarding 
tasks  that  lie  ahead. 


PRESIDENT    JOHNSON    APPLAUDED 

BY  BOTH  PARTIES  FOR  HIS  PEACE 

EFFORTS 

Mr  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Price]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Texas?  1 

There  was  no  objection.  ' 

Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Johnson's  peace  efforts  have 
been  justly  applauded  by  citizens  repre- 
senting both  major  political  parties. 

Popularity  polls  have  shown  approval 
for  his  foreign  poUcy  increasing  across 
the  country.  .     _, 

At  the  summit  meeting  in  Glassboro, 
N  J  President  Johnson  and  the  Premier 
of  Russia  were  applauded  by  the  towns- 
people. 

In  Los  Angeles,  President  Johnson  was 
recently  given  a  standing  ovation  at  a 
political  dinner. 

In  Baltimore,  the  national  convention 
of  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
gave  the  President  one  of  his  most  rous- 
ing receptions. 

Differing  in  political  parties,  ideology, 
and  economic  status,  these  three  repre- 
sentative American  organizations  imder- 
stood  the  President's  intention  to  explore 
everv  avenue  to  peace. 

I  believe  there  is  a  strong  feeling  by 
the  people  that  President  Johnson  has  set 
a  determined  course  for  peace— peace 
with  honor  and  dignity. 

That  is  why  the  response  to  the  Pres- 
ident's efforts  has  been  bipartisan  and 
has  crossed  party,  economic,  and  social 

lines.  ,, 

The  American  people  know  very  well 
the  difficulties  involved  in  forging  Peace- 
ful links  in  a  world  filled  with  conmct\ 
and  suspicion. 
They  know  that  the  peace-seekers  can 

never  rest. 

They  recognize  President  Johnson  as  a 
peace-seeker,  and  they  applaud  his  tire- 
less efforts  on  behalf  of  humanity. 

I  should  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  Detroit  News  of 
Julv  2  1967.  which  describes  popular  sup- 
port for  the  President's  peace  efforts 
across  the  country : 

LBJ  WINS  Applause  From  Both  Parties  for 
Peace   Efforts 
(By  J.  P.  Ter  Horst) 
Washington.— If  President  Johnson  won- 
ders how  much  an  outbreak  of  peace  would 
cleanse  Americas  political  soul,  he  need  only 
remember   the   faces   of  his  audiences  after 
the  summit  at  Glassboro. 
The  answer  was  there. 

He  spoke  to  the  townsfolk  of  GlaBSboro, 
N.J.,  and  to  Democrats  In  Los  Angeles  fol- 
lowing his  first  meeting  with  Alexel  Kosygln. 
He  talked  brleflv  again  to  Glassboro  residents 
after  the  second  summit  conference  and 
delivered  a  30-mlnute  stemwlnder  to  5,000 
Jaycees  In  Baltimore  two  days  later. 

Each  of  the  groups  was  different,  not  only 
In  location  and  composition  but  In  economic 
complexion  and  political  backgrounds. 

The  people  In  Glassboro  were  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  small  town  U.S.A.,  mothers  with 
young  children,  shirt-sleeved  menfolk,  fac- 
tory workers,  summer  college  students,  teen- 
agers, weekend  visitors  to  the  Jersey  shore. 


The  Los  Angeles  Democrats  were  the  West 
Coast  fat  cats,  contributors  of  $100  or  more 
to  the  Presidents  Club,  business  and  labor 
executives,  political  professionals. 

Baltlmores  audience  was  the  national  con- 
vention of  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Jaycee  21-36  age  group  of  young  bus  - 
nessmen    and    theU-    wives,    tomorrows    ty- 

'^°Tet  m  spite  of  group  differences,  their 
reaction  and  radiant  response  to  Mr.  John- 
son's   appearance    and    words    were    almost 

''^He^came  In  the  spirit  of  Hollybush,  with 
a  message  of  hope.  He  could  not  assure  them 
of  peace  m  Vietnam  and  the  Mideast  or  even 
of  better  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  he  could  demonstrate  that  he  had  been 
working  at  peace  In  his  talks  with  Kosygln. 
His  listeners  In  each  instance  voiced  em- 
phatic approval.  Their  aching,  deep  yearn- 
ing for  an  end  to  both  hot  and  cold  war  was 
almost  chlldUlse  in  Its  transparency. 

In  Glassboro.  a  Republican  pocket  of  New 
Jersey,  the  crowd  waited  through  heat  and 
ram  to  cheer  Mr.  Johnson  and  Kosygln.  "They 
clung  hungrily  to  Kosygln's  assurances  that 
the  soviet  people  want  only  friendship  with 

Repeatedly  they  chanted.  "We  want  John- 
son "And  they  roared  assent  to  the  Presi- 
dent's verdict  that  the  meetings  had  gone 
well  and  would  prove  to  be  useful  In  the 
search  for  peace.  j.       ._ 

At  Los  Angeles,  dissident  Democrats  vir- 
tually staged  a  love-m  for  a  President  they 
have  never  really  Uked.  Their  appreciation 
for  his  meeting  with  Kosygln— and  Its  im- 
plications for  peace— literally  transformed 
the  blase  Californlans. 

At  one  point,  the  entire  audience  of  1,000 
rose  to  Its  feet  and  give  Mr.  Johnson  an 
impromptu,  rousing  ovation  that  lasted  sev- 
S^Ltes.  some  had  tears  m  their  eyes^ 
The  mood  could  have  been  different  In 
Baltimore's  civic  center.  The  summit  was 
then  two  days  old,  Kosygln  again  had  be- 
rated the  United  SUtes  at  his  UN  news  con- 
ference and  was  at  that  very  mo«i"^t  with 
Fidel  Castro  In  Cuba.  The  spirit  of  Holly- 
bush  could  have  lost  Its  luster. 

But  the  Jaycees.  always  politically  con- 
servative were  Jumping  on  the  chairs.  'They 
whistled,  yelled,  clapped,  cranked  sirens 
and  gave  the  President  a  conquering  hero  s 

''^^rpoUs  statistically  show  that  most 
Americans  approve  Mr.  Johnson's  handling 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  But  the  faces  of  his 
audiences  following  Glassboro  are  living  evi- 
dence that  the  country  might  well  become 
delirious  with  admiration  if  he  can  find  an 
honorable  way  to  end  it. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kazen)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Blatnik. 

Mr.  Wolff. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 
A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 
S.  1909.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  completion  of 
the  first  transcontinental  railroad;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Farbstein  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Hungate).  ipr  the 
week  of  July  24.  1967.  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
RECORD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Feighan  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.MACHEN. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wyatt)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  QuiE. 

Mr.  McClure, 

Mr.  HosMER. 

Mr.  Denney. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordmg- 
ly  at  (1  o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrovv. 
Tuesday.  July  25.  1967.  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

943  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  pepartment  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  8,  1966,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
Illustration,  on  Sweetwater  River.  San  Diego 
County.  Calif.,  in  partial  response  to  an  Item 
in  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved  August  18, 
1941  (H.  Doc.  No.  148);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
an  Illustration. 

944  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  soil 
survey  and  land  classification  of  the  lands 
In  the  Auburn-Folson  South  unit,  American 
River  division.  Central  Galley  project,  Ca- 
fornla.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
ilw  83-172;  to  the  Committee  on  Approprla- 

^^°^5    A   letter   from   the   President,    Board 
Of'  commissioners.    District    of     Columbia 

transmitting  a  draft  o^P'-^P^^^Vr  fl?ms- 
to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dls- 
Ulct  of  Columbia  to  fix  and  collect  rents  for 
tv>P  occunancy  of  space  in,  on,  under,  or 
over  the  streeL  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  authorize  the  closing  of  unused  or  unsafe 
^uits  under  said  streets  and  the  correction 
Of  dangerous  conditions  of  vault  In  or  vau  t 
openings  on  public  space,  and  for  other  P^" 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 

^°94?' A^letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
S  review  of  financial  administration  of  Fed- 
eral grants  for  health  services  made  to  the 
sSteot  Washington,  Public  Health  Service, 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare; to  the  committee  on  Government  Op-  ^ 

^'VTl  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management,  department  o 
the  interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  nego 
tlated  sales  contracts  for  the  disposal  of  ma 
terials.  during  the  period  January  1  through 
Tiinp   -^O     1967,   pursuant   to   the   provisiona 
of  Pubhc  Lai  87^-^89;  to  the    Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  -pfderel 

948  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  commission,  transmitting  a  PUbUca- 
flon  sSucs  Of 'Electric  Utilities  m  the 
United  states,  1965.  Publicly  Owned,  and  a 
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map  entitled  "Major  Natural  Gas  Pipelines, 
December  31.  1966";  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Poreign  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cleric 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  CAREY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  3.  1281  An  act  to  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  funds  to  curry  out  the 
activities  of  the  Federal  Field  Committee  for 
Development  Planning  in  Alaska  i  Rept.  No. 
506).  Referred  to  the  Commute*  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  2834.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
act  of  June  10,  1938.  relating  to  the  partici- 
pation of  the  United  States  In  the  Interna- 
tional Crtmlnal  Police  Organization;  with 
amendment  iRept  No  507 1,  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  413.  Concur- 
rent resolution  on  a  World  Farm  Center: 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No,  508).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  'vere  introducf  d  and 
severally  referred  as  follows ; 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  A:abama 
HJt.  11644.  A    bill   to   provide    for   orderly 
trade  in  texjile  articles,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Add.vbbo.   Mr.   Broyhill  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Bush.  Mr.  Collier,  Mr. 
CONABLB.   Mr.    CvRTis,   Mr.   Davis   of 
Wisconsin,    Mr     Gilbert,    Mr.    K.\s- 
TXNMEIEB.  Mr.  Laird,  Mr.  Murpht  of 
New   York.   Mr.   OKo.nski,   Mr.   Ndc. 
Mr.     REU3S.     Mr.     Schadebebo,     Mr. 
ScHNEEBELi.  Mr.  Steiger  Of  Wlscon- 
sln,  Mr   Thomson  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Utt.  and  Mr.  Zablocki)  : 
HJl.  11645.  A  bill   to   amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  indus- 
trial development  bonds  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered obligations  of  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments, the   interest  on  which  is  exemp: 
from  Federal  income  tax;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

Br.  Mr.  BOL.^ND: 
•    H.R.  11646.  A    bill    to    provide    for    orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COR.MAN : 
H.R.  11647.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  aircraft 
noise  abatenier.t  regulations,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr,  CURTIS . 
H.R.  11648.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction 
for  Income  tax  purpoees.  In  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled individual,  for  expenses  for  transpor- 
tation to  and  froip  work,  and  to  provide  an 
additional   exemption    for    income    tax   pur- 
poses for  a  tJixpayer  or  spouse  who  is  dis- 
abled; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DIGGS: 
H.R.  11649.  A    bill    to    encourage    and    as- 
sist private  enterprise   to   provide   adequate 
housing  in  urban  poverty  areas  for  low  In- 
come and  lower  middle  Income  persons:    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways   and   Means. 

HJl.  11650.  A  bill  to  provide  incentives  for 
the  creation  by  private  industry  of  additional 
employment  opportunities  for  residents  of 
urban  poverty  areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  EVERETT: 
H.R.   11651.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 

trade  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways    and    M?  ins. 

By  Mr.  FA3CELL: 
H.R.    11652.   A    bill    to   Insure   that   public 
buildings   financed   with   Federal    funds    are 
so  designed  and  constructed  as  to  be  acces- 
sible to  the  physically  handicapped;    to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 
HJl.    11653.   A  bin    to   provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HR.   11654.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code   of    1954   to   restore    the   pro- 
visions   permitting    the    deduction,    without 
regard  to  the  3-percent  and  1 -percent  floors, 
of    medical    expenses    Incurred   for   the   care 
of   Individuals  65  years  of  age  and  over;    to 
the    Committee   on    Ways   and   Means. 
Bv  Mr.  HARSHA: 
HR,    11655.    A    bill    to    reclassify    certain 
positluns  In  the  postal  Held  service,  and  for 
other   purposes:    to   the   Committee   on  Post 
OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  HOLIFIELD: 
HR  11656.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  .^ct  of  1965 
in  order  to  provide  assistance  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  In  establishing  bilingual 
educational  opportunity  programs,  and  to 
provide  certain  other  assistance  to  promote 
such  programs:  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor 

By  Mr   HUTCHINSON: 
HR    1165>'A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social   Secvirltf   Act    to   pruvlde    for   cost-uf- 
Uvlng  Increases  In  the  beneflw  payable  there- 
under: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  11658.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  assist 
private  enterprise  to  provide  adequate  hous- 
ing In   urban   poverty  areas  for  low  Income 
and    lower    middle    Income    ptrsons;    to    the 
Committee  on  \Va\s  and  Means. 

HJl.  11659.  A  bill  to  provide  incentives 
for  the  creation  by  private  Industry  of 
additional  employment  opportunities  for 
residents  of  urban  poverty  areas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means, 
By  Mr  KAZEN: 
H  R.  11660,  A  bill  to  regulate  Imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  prr>ducts.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Bv  Mr  KEITH 
HR   11661     A   bill    to    provide    for   orderly 
trade   in   t,e.Ktlle   articles:    to   the   Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr  KYROS: 
HR   11662     A    bill    to    provide    for   orderly 
trade   In   textile   articles:    to   the   Committee 
on  Wavs  md  M?ans. 

Bv  Mr  LENNON; 
HR   11663     A    bill    to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  In   textile   articles;    to   the   Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means 

By  Mr  McCLURE: 
H  R   11664    A  bill  to  require  fresh  potatoes 
purchai^ed  or  sold  In  Interstate  commerce  to 
be  labeled  according  to  the  State  In  which 
such  potatoes  w»re  (jrown:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  ard  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr   MOORHE.\D 
HR   11665    A  bill  to  provide  full  and  fair 
disclosure  of  the  nature  of  interests  In  real 
estate   subdivisions  sold    through    the   mails 
and  Instruments  of  transp>ortatlon  or  com- 
mumcatlon  In  Interstate  commerce,  and  to 
prevent  frauds  In  the  sale   thereof,  and  for 
other  purposes    to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  PoreUn  Commerce. 
By  Mr   MORRIS : 
H  R.   11666    A  bill  to  assist  In  the  promo- 
Uon  of  econonnc  stabilization   by   requiring 
the  disclosure  of  finance  charges  In  connec- 
tion with  exte.nslon  of  credit;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  NICHOLS: 
H  R.  11667    A   bill    to    provide   for   orderly 


trade  in  textile  artlclee;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  0'NE.\L  of  Georgia: 
H.R    11668.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  m  order  to  provide  that 
product  advertising  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
constitute  the  discussion  of  issues  of  public 
lmp<jrtance;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr  ROYB.\L: 
HR   11669.   A   bill   to   provide   Federal   as- 
sistance to  courts,  correctional  systems,  and 
community  agencies  to  Increase  their  capa- 
bility to  prevent,  treat,  and  control  Juvemie 
delinquency,  to  assist  research  efforts  In  the 
prevention,  treatment,  and  control  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr,  SPRINGER: 
H  R,  1 1670,   A  bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  Jl.OiX)  the  personal  income  tax  exempUons 
of  a  taxpayer   (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,   the  exemptions   for   a  dependent, 
and   the   add!tlon:U   exemptions   for  old  age 
and  blindness  I :   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

BvMr,  WAMPLER: 
H.R.  11671.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  in  order  to  provide  that 
product  advertlirlug  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
constitute  the  discussion  of  Isoues  of  public 
Importance:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  11672.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restore  to  Indi- 
viduals who  have  attained  the  age  of  65  the 
right  to  deduct  all  expenses  for  their  medi- 
cal care,  and  for  other  purpose.  ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Mea:is. 

HR,  11673.  A  bill  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  national  security 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By     Mr.    BATES     (for     himself.    Mrs. 

Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr 

St  Germain  i  : 

H.R.  11674.   A    bill    to    provide    for    orderly 

trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Meaiis 

Bv  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 
H  R.  11673    A  bill  to  aijollrh  the  Subversive 
.'Activities  Control  Board;   to  the  Committee 
on  Un-.\merlcan  Activities. 

By  Mr,  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  11676.  A   bill   to   suspend   for   a   tem- 
porary   period    the    import    duty    on    2,4.5- 
trlchlorophenoxy  acetic  acid;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   FASCELL: 
H  R.  11677.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312ici 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  relating 
to  research  and  development,  to  require  the 
Federal    Aviation    .Administrator    to    provide 
for   the   development  of  a  proximity  warn- 
ing device  for  u^e  on  all  civil  aircraft  of  the 
Uiuted  States  in  the  Interest  of  safety  In  air 
commerce:   to  the  Committee  on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GUB.SER: 
HR,  11678.  A   bin   to   abolish   the  Subver- 
sive  Activities  Control   Board;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-.'\merlcan  .Activities. 
By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
H.R   11679.  A  bill   to   provide   for  uniform 
annual   observances   of   certain   legal   public 
holidays    on    Mondays,    and    for    other    pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  11680.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  encourage  the  use 
of  senior  citizens  as  volunteers  in  adminis- 
trative and  advisory  capacities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  11681,  A  bin  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  require  that 
maximum  use  be  made  of  senior  citizens  in 
carrying  out  programs  under  that  act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
H.R.  11682.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
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opportunity   Act   of    1964   to   prescribe   the 
St  to   be   expended   on   programs   lor 
Knlor  citizens  who  are  poor;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
HR  11683.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  require  dlscloeure  of  the  ap- 
niicable   FHA-approved    rent   schedule    and 
re  ated  Information  to  tenants  and  prospec- 
tive tenants  of  certain  FHA-insured  multi- 
family  rental  housing,  and  to  require  a  pub- 
ic hearing  before  approval  of  any  rent  In- 
c  e^e    at^ve    the    level    specified    In    such 
schedule;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Bv  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

HR  11684    A  bill  to  amend  the  National 

Labor' Relations  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to 

make   Its    provisions    applicable   to    agricul- 

we-  to  the  committee  on  Education  and 

^KR.UBSS.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  1a- 
bor   Standards    Act    of    1938   to   "tend   th^ 
child    labor    provisions    thereof    to    certain 
children  employed   In   agriculture,   and   for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  Tr.tj.mal 
HR  11686.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  con- 
sTructlon  of  housing  facilities  for  agrlcul- 
u7a    workers  by  permitting  the  amortUsa. 
tion  over  a  60-month  period  o^  the  cost,  or  a 
portion   of    the    cost,    of   «=°^«tructlng   such 
housing    facilities;    to    the    Committee    on 
Ways  and  Means.  t,.«« 
H  R  11687.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
6  1933.  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tarv  of  Labor  to  develop  and  inaintaln  im- 
proved,   voluntary    inethods    of    recndtlng, 
training,  transporting,  and  distributing  ag- 
ricultural workers,  and  for  other  P;^rpo8eB: 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
HR  11688.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  council  to  be  knowm  as  the 
National  Advisory  Council  «"  Migratory  La- 
bor;  to  the   Committee   on   Education  and 

Labor. 

By  Mr.  SNHTH  of  Iowa: 
H  R  11689.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37  01  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  cer- 
tain  enlisted    members    and    commissioned 
offlcers  of  the  Armed  Forces  with  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  the  homes  of  their  next 
of  kin;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
HR  11690    A  bill  to  authorize  the  Becre- 
terv  of  the  Army  to  make  certain  changes 
m  the  roads  located  in  the  Wolf  Creek  Park 
area  of  the  Navarro  Mills  Reservoir,  Tex.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  i 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
HR    11691.  A  bill  to  encourage  improve- 
ments   in    the    machinery    of    Judicial    ad- 
ministration    by     establishing     within     the 
Department  of  Justice  the  Office  for  Judicial 
Assistance,   and   for   other   purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.  CORMAN: 
H  J  Res  736    Joint   resolution   to   author- 
ize the   President   to   designate   October   31 
of  each  year  as  National  UNICEF  Day;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  . 

By  Mr,  DOW: 
HJ  Res,   737.  Joint  resolution   creajimg  a 
Joint   Committee   To   Investigate   Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr  HUTCHINSON: 
H  J  Res  738.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating  to 
terms  of  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H  J.  Res.  739.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  first  full  week  of  October  as  Spring 
Garden  Planting  Week;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 
H.J.  Res.  740.  Joint  resolution   relating  to 
the  effective  date  of  Reorganization  Plan  No. 


3  of  1967;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr  PULTON  Of  Pennsylvania. 
H  Con  Res.  422.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  ^^th  respect  to 
an  investigation  and  study  to  determtoe  the 
potential  of  raUroad  P««e»^8fr  and  mall 
^ansportation  In  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 
H  Con  Res.  423.  Concvirrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing tiie  sense  of  the  Congress  In  re  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOW: 
H  Res.  753.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  im- 
portance of  continuation  of  U.S.  operation 
of  the  Panama  Canal;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania . 
H  Res.  754.  Resolution    looking   toward    a 
stable  and  durable  peace  In  the  Middle  East; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  HALPERN: 
H  Res.  755.    Resolution    providing    for    a 
thorough  review  of  U.S.  policy  toward  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HABSHA: 
H  Res.  756.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  certain 
social     security     and     railroad     retirement 
benefits  shall  not  be  made  subject  to  Federal 
income  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  

ByMr.  GARDNER: 
H   Res     757.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  of  the 
cause  of  recent  riots  In  large  metropolitan 
areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H  Res  758.  Resolution  concerning  Rhode- 
sia- to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee: 
H  Res,  759.  Resolution  concerning  Rhode- 
sia; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H  Res.  760.  Resolution  concerning  Rhode- 
sia; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affalfc. 
By  Mr.  BLATI«K: 
H  Res.  761.  Resolution  concerning  Rhode- 
sia; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
HRes  762.  Resolution  concerning  Rhode- 
sia- to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOLLING: 
H  Res.  763.  Resolution  concerning  Rhode- 
sia; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H  Res.  764.  Resolution  concerning  Rhode- 
sia; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  BRASCO: 
H  Res  765.— Resolution    concerning    Rho- 
desia; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Ur.  BROWN  of  California: 
H  Res.  766.— Resolution    concerning   Rho- 
desia; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California : 
H  Res  767.— Resolution   concerning    Rho- 
desia; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr. BUTTON: 
H  Res  768.- Resolution    concerning    Rho- 
desia; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
'  ByMr.  COHELAN: 
H  Res  769.— Resolution    concerning    Rho- 
desia; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  CONTE: 
H  Res  770.— Resolution    concerning   Rho- 
desia; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  CONYERS: 
H  Res.  771.— Resolution    concerning    Rho- 
desia; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H  Res.  772.  Resolution    concerning    Rho- 
desia; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CULVER: 
H  Res.  773.    Resolution    concerning    Rho- 
desia; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


^        By  Mr.  DIGGS: 

H  Res  774.    Resolution    concerning    Rho- 
deslk-   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr,  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H  Res  775.    Resolution    concerning    Rho- 
desia; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
'  By  Mr.  EILBERG: 
H  Res  776.    Resolution    concerning    Rho- 
desia;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
'  By  Mr.  FRASER: 
H  Res  777.    Resolution    concerning    Rho-J. 
desia-   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
'  By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN : 
H  Res.  778.    Resolution    concerning    Rho- 
desia- to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H    Res    779.  Resolution  concerning  Rho- 
desia-  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affaire. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H    Res    780.  Resolution   concerning  Rho- 
desia-  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
'  By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
H    Res    781.  Resolution  concerning  Rho- 
desia-  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H    Res    782.  Resolution   concerning   Rho- 
desia; to  the  committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
'  By  Mr.  GUDE: 
H    Res    783    Resolution   concerning   Rho- 
desia;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign    vffalrs. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H    Res    784.  Resolution  Concerning  Rho- 
desia- to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H    Res    785    Resolution   concerning  Rho- 
desia-  to' the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
'  ByMr.HELSTOSKI: 
H  Res  786.  Resolution  concerning  Rhode- 
sia- to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HORTON  :  ^ 

H  Res  787.  Resolution  concerning  Rhode- 
sia; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  KARTH: 
H  Res  788.  Resolution  concerning  Rhode- 
sia- to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER : 
H  Res  789.  Resolution  concerning  Rhode- 
sia- to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr,  LONG  of  Maryland : 
H  Res.  790.  Resolution  concerning  Khodo- 
sU;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY : 
H.  Res.  791.  Resolution  concerning  Rhode- 
sia; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAG A : 
H  Res.  792.  Resolution  concerning  Rhode- 
sia; to  the  Conxmlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
H  Res  793.  Resolution  concerning  Rhode- 
sia; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H  Res  794.  Resolution  concerning  Rhode- 
sia; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H  Res  795.  Resolution  concerning  Rhode- 
sia; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  NEDZI:  ^^ 

H  Res  796.  Resolution  concerning  Rhode- 
sia; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  NIX:  ^^ 

H  Res  797    Resolution  concerning  Rhoae- 
=ia-   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois:  ^^ 

H  Res  798.  Resolution  concerning  Rhode- 
sia- to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan: 
H  Res  799.  ReEolutlon  concerning  Rhode- 
sia- to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
ByMr.OTTINGER: 
H  Res.  800.  Resolution     concerning    Rho- 
desia; to  the  committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York ; 
H  Res.  801.  Resolution     concerning     Rho- 
desia; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  RESNICK: 
H  Res.  802.  Resolution     concerning    Rho- 
desia; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  REUSS:  /        _.^ 

H.  Res.  803.  Resolution     co^'^^^'^«fr°- 
desla-  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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ByMr.  RODINO: 
H.  Res.  804.  Resolution     concerning    Rho- 
desia: to  the  Conamlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL; 
H.  Kes.  805.  Resolution     concerning     Rho- 
desia: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  ROYBAL: 
H.  Res.  806.    Resolution    concerning    Rho- 
desia: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.  Res.  807.  Resolution  concerning  Rhode- 
sia; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE : 
H.  Res.  808.  Resolution  concerning  Rhode- 
sia; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER : 
H.  Res.  809.  Resolution  concerning  Rhode- 
sia; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TENZER: 
H.  Res.  810.  Resolution  concerning  Rhode- 
sia; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.  Res.  811.  Resolution  concerning  Rhode- 
sia; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
H.  Res.  812.  Resolution  concerning  Rhode- 
sia: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  WOLFF: 
H.  Res.  813.  Resolution  concerning  Rhode- 
sia: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


relative  to  a  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Panama,  which  was 
presented  to  the  CommitU'e  on  Foreign  Af- 

fdJrs. 


MEMORLiVLS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 
283.  The  SPEAKER  pre.sented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  re.solutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO 
H.R.  11692.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alberto 
Corl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   ANNUNZIO: 
HR   11693.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Everado 
Arinda-Acoeta;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO ; 
H  R.  11694.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cologero 
Badalamentl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clarv. 

H.R  11695.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marco 
Pezzlno  and  Rosarla  Pezzlno;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  11696.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  pipe  organ  and  part-s  Imported  for 
the  u-se  of  the  Christ  Lutheran  Church  of 
Washington.  DC  ;  to  the  Cummlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  11697.  A  bia  for  the  relief  of  Chara- 
lambe  Zaflrls  Sandras,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlclar>'. 

By  Mr.  CURTT*: 
H  R.  11698.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  David 


K.  Davoudlarlan:   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRASER: 
HR.  11699.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ole  Enk 
Larsen;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  11700.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dhlya 
Namlq  Takle;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diclary. 

Bv  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  11701.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sp4c.  Os- 
car Perez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  11702.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Kotsomltls;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Hit.  11703.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jchn  W. 

Benelcos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 

H.R.  11704.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Constan- 

tlnos  Pittas  and  his  wife,  Angela  Pittas;  to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerks  desk 
and  referred  as  follows:    i 

130.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner,  Portland,  Oreg  ,  relative  to  tenure  of 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

131.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council, 
Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  relative  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Joint  committee  to  Investigate 
crime  throughout  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Letters  From  Average  American* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

or  rDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24.  1967 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  be- 
ginning to  get  a  great  deal  of  mall  from 
people  viho  are  not  associated  with  any 
political  or  economic  group — the  persons 
we  speak  of  when  we  refer  to  the  average 
American.  Their  statements  are  spon- 
taneous rather  than  organized,  and  the 
message  is  Invariably  the  same;  reduce 
Government  spending,  quit  coddling  the 
criminal,  stop  building  bridges  to  the 
Communist  bloc. 

Typical  of  the  letters  I  have  received 
is  one  that  came  in  last  week  from  con- 
stituents of  mine  in  Boise.  They  say  they 
are  not — 

Members  of  any  group,  just  concerned 
Americans.  We  are  tired  of  the  socialis- 
tic, power-grabbing,  free-agency  thiev- 
ing type  of  government  we  are  getting. 
Please  do  all  you  can  while  in  your  high 
position  to  rectify  this  tide  of  brotherly 
love  toward  communism  and  free  hand- 
outs to  those  who  are  too  lazy  to  even 
seek  employment.  I  think  we  should  take 
the  money  from  the  giveaway  programs 
and  return  it  to  the  people  in  the  form  of 
tax  relief  where  it  can  be  put  to  proper 
use  In  private  enterprise.  Thank  you 
from  an  Idaho  voter,  Ira  C.  and  Eimice 
Buchanan. 

I  think  that  many  of  those  who  hold 
responsible  positions  In  the  Government 


fail  to  recognize  liu-  deuih  of  the  unrest 
sweeping  across  this  country.  Those  who 
so  delude  themselves  are  not  likely  to 
hold  those  positions  a  great  deal  longer. 


Kudos  for  Transportation  Department, 
Customs,  Immigration,  and  Public 
Health  Services 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CM  IFORNI.V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  24,  1967 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  consid- 
erable number  of  international  charter 
flic;hts  were  scheduled  to  use  the  Long 
Beach.  Calif  ,  airport  as  port  of  depar- 
ture and  port  of  entry  this  ytar.  Al- 
ready congested  Los  Angeles  Interna- 
tional Airport.  40  minutes  away  on  the 
freeway,  could  not  handle  these  flights 
without  considerable  delay  and  incon- 
venience to  passengers.  But  to  use  the 
Lonii  Beach  facility  required  the  con- 
currence of  the  Customs.  Public  Health 
and  Immigration  Services,  each  opera- 
ting as  a  part  of  a  separate  department 
of  the  Government  Although  these 
agencies  could  agree  on  the  matter  of 
proce.ssing  niphttime  arrivals,  they  could 
not  as  to  daytime  arrivals.  Funds  avail- 
able to  these  services  to  carry  on  their 
responsibilities  have  been  lamentably 
short  in  relation  to  increasim,'  workload 
caused  by  burgeoning  international 
'raffic. 


I  called  upon  Secretary  Allan  Boyd 
of  the  new  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion to  use  his  good  offices  to  see  if. 
somehow,  arrangements  could  be  made 
and  concurrence  obtained  to  meet  the 
needs  and  convenience  of  the  many 
hundred  international  passengers  af- 
fected. Secretary  Boyd  immediately  re- 
sponded and  assigned  the  task  to  his 
able  Assistant  Secretary.  Donald  Agger. 
Secretary  Auger  went  to  work  at  once 
with  considerable  skill  and  diplomacy. 
Commissioner  of  Customs.  Lester  D. 
Johnson  repsonded  with  equal  skill  and 
alacrity,  as  did  other  responsible  officials 
of  the  Customs  Immigration,  and  Public 
Health  Service  both  in  Washington  and 
southern  California.  Within  the  space 
of  7  short  days  the  necessary  road 
blocks  were  c'eared  away  and  the  re- 
quired arrangement  made  to  process  the 
fluhts  involved. 

This  is  an  outstanding  example  of  ex- 
cellence, understanding,  cooperation  and 
leadership  on  the  part  of  all  the  fine 
public  servants  involved.  They  c^eserve 
the  highest  commendation  and  I  take 
this  means  to  offer  it  to  them. 


War  Against  the  Farmer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24.  1967 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  rep- 
resentative  of   the   First  Congressional 


District  in  Nebraska,  I  am  particularly 
□roud  and  privileged  to  have  a  large 
number  of  farmers  in  my  constituency.  I 
have  long  been  very  impressed  with  the 
contribution  that  rural  commumties 
make  to  our  total  American  society. 
Foremost  among  these  contributions  is 
the  belief  that  a  man  should  be  mainly 
self-sufficient.  .  . 

It  IS  therefore  very  distressing  to  wit- 
ness the  plight  of  the  farmers  in  my  dis- 
xtrict  and  in  America.  War  has  been  de- 
clared against  poverty,  crime  and  rats 
by  the  Johnson  administration. 

Now  sadly,  it  appears  that  President 
Johnson  and  Secretary  Freeman  hav^ 
declared  war  against  the  farmer. 

A  constituent's  views  are  always 
strongly  considered  in  my  office.  Recent- 
ly I  received  the  views  of  a  farmer  from 
a  very  productive  area  in  my  district.  It 
is  on  farmers  like  this  one  that  our  Na- 
tion's agricultural  strength  is  firmly 
based.  I  include  the  text  of  his  letter  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

How  do  you  think  a  farmer  lives?  Hard 
work  and  no  food?  Machinery  Is  too  high 
and  livestock  and  grain  too  low.  Llv^to^.^ 
should  be  kept  up  all  the  time.  Why  is 
everv-one  trying  to  push  a  small  farmer  on 
the  farm?  He  could  be  the  happiest  person 
If  prices  were  good  enough  so  he  could  live 
decent  without  high  land  taxes  and  income 
tax  When  will  all  this  end?  We  will  be  next 
to  leave  the  farm.  Wages  In  town  are  good 
but  farm  prices  are  always  low.  Why  did 
food  stores  go  up  again?  Our  pnces  didn  t. 

Mr  Speaker,  our  Nation  runs  the  risk 
of  losing  the  stability  and  self-sufficiency 
that  our  farmers  have  afforded  us.  We 
must  come  to  their  assistance.  If  we  do 
not,  the  road  ahead  for  the  farmer  now 
caught  in  the  price-cost  squeeze  must  l)e 
in  one  of  two  directions:  A  losing  of  his 
self-sufficiency  and  the  subsequent  heav- 
ier dependence  on  governmental  pro- 
grams or  moving  to  the  urban  centers 
and  adding  to  their  congestion  and  com- 
plexities.        X^ 

Mrs.  Marie  Hart,  National  President  of  the 
American  Gold  Star  Mothers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24,  1967 
Mr  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues that  one  of  my  constituents.  Mrs 
Marie  Hart,  recently  has  been  elected 
national  president  of  the  American  Gold 
Star  Mothers,  Inc.  I  congratulate  her  on 
this  recognition. 

The  American  Gold  Star  Mothers,  Inc., 
Is  a  national,  nondenominational,  non- 
profit and  nonpolitical  organization 
incorporated  in  1929.  The  fo}indlng 
group  was  composed  of  women  who  had 
lost  a  son  or  daughter  in  Worid  War  L 
Later,  the  membership  was  opened  to 
mothers  who  had  lost  a  son  or  daughter 
In  World  War  n  and  was  again  opened 
after  the  Korean  conflict.  Presently. 
mothers  of  Vietnam  casualties  too  are 
eligible  for  membership. 


The  primary  objectives  of  this  organi- 
zation are — 

To  keep  alive  and  develop  the  spirit  that 
promoted  world  service,  to  maintain  the  ties 
of  fellowship  born  ol  that  service  and  to  as- 
sist and  further  all  patriotic  works,  to  In- 
culcate a  sense  of  Individual  obligation  to  the 
Community.  State,  and  Nation,  to  assist 
veterans  and  their  dependents  whenever 
possible,  and  to  aid,  in  any  way  .  .  .  men 
and  women  who  were  wounded  or  Incapaci- 
tated, to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  those 
w^ose  Uves  were  sacrlflced.  to  extend  needful 
assistance  to  all  Gold  Star  Mothers,  and  to 
maintain  true  allegiance  to  the  United  States 
of  America. 

In  summation,  the  American  Gold  Star 
Mothers  is  a  group  dedicated  to  carrying 
on  the  work  of  their  sons  and  daughters 
who  died  to  make  this  world  a  better 
place  in  which  to  Uve. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Gold  Star  Moth- 
ers is  commendable.  Rather  than  the 
sense  of  personal  loss  attributed  to 
mourning  symbols,  the  gold  star  is  a 
symbol  of  honor  and  courage.  The  gold 
star  indicates  that  one  has  offered  the 
supreme  sacrifice  to  his  country  and  to 
his  family.  »      .^  . 

Thus  these  women  provide  a  great 
service  to  the  United  States.  They  repre- 
sent great  personal  fortitude  and  dedica- 
tion at  a  time  usually  marked  by  over- 
whelming personal  grief.  They  possess 
that  high  degree  of  character  necessary 
to  suppress  individual  sorrow  and  strive 
collectively  for'  the  common  good  of  our 
Nation.  I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the 
members  of  this  most  worthy  organiza- 

°I  am  confident  that  Mrs.  Hart,  who 
first  Joined  the  American  Gold  Star 
Mothers  in  1945  and  who  has  since  oc- 
cupied both  the  local  and  national  offices, 
will  very  capably  carry  on  the  laudable 
work  and  attain  the  goals  of  her 
organization. 


propriately  to  Mi's.  Junius  P.  Morgan,  of 
Glen  Cove;  and  Miss  Jane  Powell,  who 
officially  dedicated  the  pond  in  the  mem- 
ory of  her  parents — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fran- 
cis Powell.  Besides  the  involvement  of  the 
groups  and  individuals  mentioned  there 
were  also  individual  contributions  to  en- 
able the  bird  and  game  sanctuary  to 
purchase  the  property  from  approxi- 
mately 200  people. 

If  such  selfless  private  efforts  for  con- 
servation could  be  realized  throughout 
the  United  States  we  woul^  be  much  more 
successful,  much  more  rapidly  in  our  ef- 
fort to  assure  the  maintenance  of  our 
valuable  natural  resources.  I  commend  to 
my  colleagues'  attention  the  fine  work 
done  by  interested  and  active  citizens  to 
conserve  the  valuable  resource  of  Powell 
Pond,  in  Glen  Cove,  N.Y. 


Conseryation  Through  Cooperation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   NEW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24.  1967 
Mr  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
July  16. 1  had  the  privUege  of  attending 
a  ceremony  dedicating  58-acre  Powell 
Pond,  in  Glen  Cove.  N.Y..  for  the  pur- 
pose of  perpetual  conservation. 

The  funds  and  initiative  for  assuring 
the  perpetual  preservation  of  this  beau- 
tiful location  in  the  Third  Congressional 
District  were  solely  private.  It  is  indeed 
rewarding  and  encouraging  to  see  sev- 
eral groups  of  private  citizens  work  to- 
gether In  the  valuable  effort  for  con- 
servation of  our  remaining  green  spots 
and  unimproved  waterways. 

Involved  in  the  conservation  of  Pow- 
ell Pond  were:  The  North  Shore  Bird  and 
Game  Sanctuary,  which  has  assumed  re- 
sponsibility for  maintaining  the  pond 
and  its  shoreline;  the  East  and  West  Is- 
land Associations  of  Glen  Cove;  and  the 
Matinecock  Rod  and  Gun  Club.  Special 
mention  for  private  efforts  went  most  ap- 


Conference  Report  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 81— Providing  for  Settlement  of 
Railroad  Labor  Dispute 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24,  1967 
Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  House 
has   passed   the   rail   strike   legislation 
which  it  had  earlier  rejected. 

I  voted  for  the  bill.  At  this  point,  I 
could  see  no  other  choice.  However,  I 
think  it  was  proper  for  the  majority  of 
this  body  to  have  rejected  the  same  legis- 
lation earlier,  for  we  had  every  right  to 
expect  reason  and  responsibiUty  from  the 
bargaining  parties.  We  know  now  that 
this  was  not  the  case. 

The  effects  of  the  strike  were  quickly 
felt     Beginning    late    Saturday    night, 
paralysis  spread  quickly  throughout  the 
Nation's  rail  network,  and  by  Monday 
morning  the  work  stoppage's  potential 
for  creating  economic  havoc  was  evident. 
It  also  became  increasingly  clear  that 
it  posed  a  threat  to  the  national  secunty. 
Conditions  imposed  by  the  strike  were 
more  than  inconvenient  for  commuters 
and  other  passengers.  In  the  Washington 
area  alone,  some  5.000  commuters  were 
stranded,  and  the  nearly  30,000  rail  pas- 
sengers who  normally  use  Union  Station 
on  weekends  were  fighting  for  already 
overloaded  airplane,  bus,  and  highway 
facilities.  Mail  service  across  the  Nation 
was  sharply  curtaUed.  and  industry  was 
girding    itself    for    a    severe    economic 

shock 

The  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  Trans- 
portation calculated  the  danger  posed  to 
the  war  effort  in  Vietnam,  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  substitute  modes  of  freight 
transport.  They  estimated  that  over  40 
percent  of  the  freight  shipped  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  excluding  petro- 
leum products  transported  by  pipeline, 
is  moved  by  rail.  

During  the  first  9  months  of  fiscal  year 
1967  Defense  rail  shipments  totaled  5^ 
million  tons.  This  came  to  about  20,000 
tons  or  some  625  carioads  per  day  and 
traffic  scheduled  for  the  next  few  weeks 
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was  estimated  to  reach  over  3,000  car- 
loads; all  In  ammuntion.  weapons,  vehi- 
cles, rations,  and  other  supplies  for  our 
men  in  Vietnam. 

Secretary  of  Transportation  Alan  S. 
Boyd,  declared  that  a  system  of  priorities 
for  freight  shipments  and  efforts  to  use 
other  forms  of  transport  would  not  suf- 
fice. He  said  that  the  other  modes  could 
be  expected  to  absorb  only  10  percent  of 
the  normal  rail  traCflc  at  best,  and  trafBc 
was  expected  to  be  heavier  than  usual. 

In  these  circumstances,  with  the  Na- 
tion's rail  traffic  ground  to  a  virtual  halt, 
crops  threatened  with  spoilage,  indus- 
tries threatened  with  shutdowns,  and 
supplies  and  ammunition  for  our  men  in 
Vietnam  stalled  In  transit,  we  had  no 
choice  but  to  take  immediate  action  to 
end  the  strike. 

As  a  conscientious  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  my 
choice  was  clear.  Havmg  on  one  occasion 
voted  to  authorize  funds,  and  later  to 
appropriate  the  funds  to  sustain  the  men 
we  have  committed  to  war,  I  could  not 
on  another,  ignore  conditions  which 
would  deprive  them  of  material  support. 
We  had  to  act. 

The  question  is  why  was  this  thrust  so 
precipitously  upon  the  Congress?  The 
answer  lies  In  the  threefold  Impasse 
which  had  plagued  these  negotiations 
from  the  start. 

PMrst  there  was  the  virtual  breakdown 
of  collective  bargaining.  A  small  segment 
Of  labor,  some  40,000  workers  out  of  over 
500,000  railroaders,  refused  to  temper  its 
demands,  in  the  hopes  of  Government 
seizure  to  prevent  the  effects  of  a  strike. 
Management  wtis  unconcerned  about  the 
wage  demands,  had  applied  to  the  ICC 
for  rate  increases  to  cover  anticipated 
costs,  and  sat  back,  in  the  words  of  news- 
paper columnist  Joseph  Kraft,  "hardly 
engaging  in  collective  bargaining  at  all." 
They  wanted  Congress  to  Impose  a  per- 
manent system  of  compulsory  arbitration 
which  would  eliminate  their  responsibil- 
ity to  engage  in  collective  bargaining. 

Secftid,  I  must  say  quite  candidly  that 
there  was  a  stalemate  in  the  Congress 
There  were  those  who  adamantly  stuck 
to  the  administration's  proposal  for  a 
one-shot  emergency  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion bill — there  is  no  other  word  for  it. 
This  became  the  Senate  version  of  the 
bill. 

The  House  measure  omitted  the  provi- 
sion of  compulsory  arbitration  for  a  final 
settlement,  and  when  the  bill  went  to 
conference,  the  Senate  refused  to  budge ; 
knowing  full  well  that  the  rail  strike 
which  loomed  on  the  horizon  would 
create  sulHclent  pressures  to  ram  the 
Senate  version  throuRh  the  House. 

A  number  of  my  colleagues  have  com- 
mented on  this,  both  in  the  Chamber 
and  In  private.  Of  course,  we  harbor  no 
bitterness,  but  to  my  way  of  thiiiklnu' 
this  method  of  handling  the  matter  left 
much  to  be  desired. 

It  Just  was  not  right.  A  bill  which  a 
majority  of  my  distinguished  colleagiies 
had  seen  fit  to  support  was  not  given  due 
consideration. 

In  the  end,  the  Members  of  this  great 
legislative  body  deferred  to  the  Senate 
when  there  was  no  alternative — for  cer- 
tainly some  legislation  was  preferable  to 


none  We  upheld  the  national  interest. 
Surely  tMs  act  of  statesmanship  was  the 
highest  form  of  honir  to  ourselves  a-s 
legislators,  and  to  the  di-'uuy  of  the 
House. 

Third,  the  most  d:.sconcertinL',  was  the 
absence  of  permanent  legislation  which 
could  have  been  applied  to  the  labor- 
manaeement  dispute  Surely,  the  Presi- 
dents  .slate  of  the  Union  message  in  1966 
gave  us  reason  to  expect  comprehen-sive 
and  permar.ent  leiuslation  on  the  prob- 
lem. With  all  appiec:ation  of  the  neces- 
sarily complicated  features  of  such  a  pro- 
IX).sal,  I  must  express  deep  concern  that 
the  measure  has  not  been  forthcomini,' 

In  summary,  the  present  act  provides 
no  permanent  .solution.  It  is  not  even  the 
best  short-term  one.  for  it  imposes  wage 
restraints  on  the  workers  without  touch- 
inc  the  profits  of  the  ra.lroads  Thus  it 
would  tend,  over  a  prolonged  period,  to 
favor  one  side  in  the  dispute  over  the 
"Other. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  this  does 
not  imply  any  personal  preference  on  my 
part  for  the  position  of  either  party  to 
the  dispute.  My  only  concern  is  for  the 
basic  concept  of  fairness  in  the  settle- 
ment of  industrial  disputes  which  has  be- 
come so  deeply  embedded  in  our  tradi- 
tion of  free  collective  barsainin.t;.  Cer- 
tainly we  must  presei-ve  this  .system,  and 
In  cases  involving  the  national  security 
if  we  do  intervene.  \vc  must  keep  in  mind 
the  essence  of  Its  evenhandedness. 

Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  continuing 
need  for  legislation  which  will  either 
safeguard  the  public  interest  in  collec- 
tive bargaining,  or  provide  a  system  of 
arbitration  which  would  artificially  in- 
duce the  conditions  of  a  strike  on  both 
bargaining  parties,  while  maintaining 
rail  service. 


Captive   Nations   Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENT.^ TIVES 

Monday.  July  24.  1967 

Mr  FEIGHAN  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Greater  Cleveland  community  observed 
Captive  Nations  Week  on  the  Public 
Square  in  Cleveland  the  evening  of  July 
17  The  following  is  my  .statement  on  that 
occasion 

Captive    Nations   Wfek 

(Statement    of    the    Honorable    Michael    A 

PricHAN.  US    Representative) 

The  compelllrg  Icsiie  of  our  times  is  peace. 
th.it  !s.  peace  with  Justice  for  all  nations  and 
.=■.11  people. 

M.tnlclnrt  has  witnessed  'he  ruthless  march 
of  Imperial  Russian  communism  for  almost 
half  a  century  This  march  has  overrun  and 
occupied  no  less  than  a  score  of  once  free 
and  Independent  nations  Three  other  na- 
tions hare  been  forcibly  divided  by  this  Red 
tjTanny.  Nearly  one-third  of  all  humanity  Is 
now  enchained  against  their  will  behind  the 
Iron  and  bamboo  cur»alr.s  The  Russian  Com- 
munists boldly  assert  they  will  not  stop  their 
march  until  all  the  world  Is  their  captive 
empire.  This  situation  Is  responsible  for  the 
dangeroiis  tensions  which  grip  the  world  and 
threaten  another  armed  conflict. 


In  our  quest  for  Peace  with  Justice  we 
have  tens  of  millions  of  allies  within  the 
Russian  Communist  eniplre  These  are  the 
people,  the  common  man.  of  the  captive 
non-Russian  nations.  They  call  out  to  uj 
for  emancliMitlon  from  Uie  tyranny  and  God- 
less system  which  h.is  been  lmt>osod  upon 
them  by  subversion,  terror,  and  militarv 
forre.  Their  pollt.cal  goals  i'.re  the  .s.une  as 
ours — liberty,  freedom,  and  national  Inde- 
pendence. 

The  aspirations  of  the  people  of  the  cap. 
tive.  non-Russian  nailor.b  stand  a.s  a  power- 
ful deterrent  to  war  The  non-Rus,sian  people 
comprise  Uie  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
;>opulatlon  belund  the  iron  and  b.iniboo  cur- 
t<Uns  No  Red  dictator  will  d.ire  to  launch  a 
new  world  war  in  the  certain  knowledge  these 
captive  peoples  are  firmly  allied  with  free- 
dom's cause. 

It  Is,  therefore.  Imperative  thux  we  keep 
alive  the  aspirations  of  the  i>eople  of  the 
taptlve  nations,  t-o  manifest  our  concern  for 
their  present  plight  and  to  strengthen  our 
alliance  with  the.Ti.  The  ofUclal  observance 
of  captive  nations  week  by  the  people  of 
Greater  Cleveland  Is  a  fitting  way  to  e.xpress 
our  support  for  the  Just  asplritlons  of  these 
people 

Great  numbers  of  citizens  In  our  commu- 
nity have  family  ties  In  many  of  the  captive 
nations.  particularly  Poland.  Hungary. 
Ukraine.  Lithuania,  Latvia.  Estonia.  Eaet 
Germany.  Armenia,  and  Croatia.  They  know 
well  the  plight  of  their  friends  and  relatives 
Uvln*;  under  Communist  rule  It  Is  ne-ress.-ur 
that  all  Americans  tyiderstand  tlie  plight  of 
the  captive  nations  and  the  aspirations  of  the 
people  of  these  nations  for  freedom  and  na- 
tional Indopendence.  For  It  Ls  In  this  under- 
standing that  we,  as  a  nation,  shall  find  the 
key  to  j>eace  and  justice 
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Fifteen  Thousand  Respond  to  Poll  by 
Congressman  Albert  H.  Quie 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24.  1967 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  year 
since  being  elected  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress in  1958,  I  have  distributed  a  public 
opinion  questionnaire  to  my  con.stitu- 
ents  In  the  First  District  of  Minnesota. 
The  responses  from  constituents  on 
major  issues  facing  the  United  States 
have   proved   to   be  extremely   valuable. 

This  year  the  number  of  constituents 
answering  the  questionnaire  exceeded 
15,000  which  illustrates  the  great  con- 
cern they  have  with  such  overriding  is- 
sues as  the  war  in  Vietnam,  congres- 
sional ethics,  and  the  rising  cost  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

For  example,  I  asked  my  constituents: 
"Please  choose  the  one  alternative  you 
most  favor  for  conducting  the  war  in 
Vietnam."  The  answers  were:  A.  Con- 
tinue war  at  the  present  level — 12.7  per- 
cent. B.  Increase  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam— 69  6  percent.  C.  Leave  at  present 
level — 17.7  percent.  The  fact  that  69.6 
percent  of  those  replying  to  the  question- 
naire are  in  favor  of  increasing  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam,  I  believe,  reflects  a 
general  feeling  that  the  war  should  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion. 

Another  question  dealt  with  the  way 


President  Johnson  is  handling  his  job. 
Only  19  percent  approved  while  63.6  per- 
cent disapproved  of  his  job  perform- 
ance. I  believe  this  is  especially  signifi- 
cant. 

The  responses  also  reflected  a  strong 
sentiment  to  reduce  nonmihtary  spending 
while  we  are  conducting  a  war  in  Viet- 
nam- 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  place  in 
the  RECor.D  the  10  questions  and  the  an- 
swers in  my  1967  public  opinion  ques- 
tionnaire : 

1  Viet  Nam  War:  Please  choose  the  one 
alternative  you  most  favor:  A.  Continue 
war  at  present  level— 12.7%;  B.  Increase 
bombing  of  North  Viet  Nam— 69.6 -"r;  C.  Stop 
bombing  of  North  Viet  Nam— 17.7':'o. 

2  S'icial  Security:  Benefits  should  be: 
A  Raised  to  match  the  rising  cost  of  living 
with  no  tax  Increase— 48.7' .  ;  B.  Raised  by 
20'~c  with  a  tax  Increase — 13.7":'r;  C.  Left  at 
present  levels   -37.6'",  . 

3  Congressional  ethics:  The  Powell  and 
Dodd  cases  have  reflected  on  the  Integrity  of 
Congress.  In  these  or  similar  cases.  Congress 
should  consider:  A.  Removal  from  the  Con- 
gress^74  5':  ;  B.  Censuring  but  retention  of 
seat— 13.8'^:  :  C.  Leaving  problem  to  the 
voters— 11.7 '"t. 

4.  Farm:  There  has  been  some  discussion 
about  a  ceiling  on  price  support  payments  for 
larger  farms.  What  do  you  most  favor?  A. 
Payment  llmltatlon^3.3'-r ;  B.  No  limit  on 
size  of  payments— 4.5 '"c:  C.  An  end  to  pay- 
ments— 52.2 '-f . 

5.  Antl-balUstlc  missiles:  The  U.S.  should: 
A  Build  a  complete  $40  billion  antl-mlsslle 
defense  system— 31.9 '"»;  B.  Protect  part  of 
the  U.S.  at  less  cost— 23'",,;  C.  Negotiate  with 
Russia  to  stop  her  anti-missile  buUd-up — 
45.11. 

6.  LBJ's  job  rating:  Do  you  approve  or 
disapprove  of  the  way  President  Johnson  Is 
handling  his  job?  A.  Approve— 19%;  B.  Dis- 
approve— 63.6%;  C.  Don't  know — 17.4%. 

7.  Drop  in  defense  spending:  When  mili- 
tary spending  drops,  the  U.S.  should:  A.  Ex- 
pand Federal  domestic  programs — 9.6%;  B. 
Return  revenue  to  states— 26.2%;  C.  Reduce 
Federal  taxes — 64.3%. 

8.  Postal  rates:  To  reduce  continuing  def- 
IclU,   the   Post    Office   Department   should: 

A.  Raise  rates  on  all  classes  of  mall — 5.6%; 

B.  Raise  rates  only  on  so-called  "junk" 
mall— 74.4'o;  0.  Become  a  non-profit  gov- 
ernment corporation — 20%. 

9.  Draft:  What  change  in  Selective  Service 
do  you  most  favor?  A.  Adopt  lottery  sys- 
tem—23. 5'"r;  B.  Keep  present  policies  but 
tighten  student  deferments — 59.5%;  C, 
Change  to  a  professional  military  corps — 
17%. 

10.  Federal  deficits:  The  best  way  to  hold 
down  Federal  deficits  is  to:  A.  Reduce  domes- 
tic spending— 70.6%;  B.  Reduce  military 
spending— 24.7%;  C.  Raise  taxes — 4.7%. 


ing  the  Westinghouse  Desalinization 
Plant  at  Key  West,  Fla.  Westinghouse 
and  the  Vice  President  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  then:  part  in  this  his- 
toric event.  ^     ^ 

This  is  anottier  example  of  industry 
and  government  cooperation  to  build  a 
better  America.  This  is  the  first  time  a 
U.S.  municipality  has  loolsed  to  the  sea 
for  its  entire  supply  of  fresh  water. 
President  D.  C.  Burnham  and  his  West- 
inghouse team  should  be  saluted  for  this 
pacesetting  step  forward  and  I  com- 
mend this  speech  for  all  to  share,  as 
follows: 

Remarks  of  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, AT  Desalinization  Plant  Dedica- 
tion, Key  West,  Fla.,  July  20.  1967 


Remarks  of  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey at  Desalinization  Plant  Dedica- 
tion, Key  West,  Fla.,  July  20,  1967 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24,  1967 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  en- 
ergy-filled, dedicated  Vice  President. 
HvBERT  H.  Humphrey,  has  again  given 
of  his  tremendous  abilities  in  dedicat- 


I  am  happy  to  be  here  with  you  today  to 
join  in  the  dedication  of  this  magnificent 
new  desalting  plant. 

And  I  am  privileged  to  bring  you  this 
special  message  from  the  President: 

"The  dedication  of  Key  West's  new  desalt- 
ing plant  Is  an  event  of  historical  slgnlfl- 
cance  The  occasion  marks  the  fljst  time 
that  a  U.S.  municipality  has  turned  to  the 
sea  for  Its  water  supply.  The  plant  to  be 
placed  in  operation  today  Incorporates  the 
litest  technology  that  scientists  and  engi- 
neers from  both  Government  and  Industry 
have  been  able  to  devise.  Through  their 
wise  application  of  new  technology,  the  citi- 
zens of  Key  West  will  have  their  own  local 
supply  of  fresh  water,  at  a  fair  and  eco- 
nomlcal  cost. 

"Your  new  plant  represents  more  than 
lust  the  sweet  taste  of  clear  water  for  an 
entire  local  community.  It  is  also  a  splendid 
example  of  Federal,  State,  and  private  indus- 
trial cooperation  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
people  Other  nations  will  also  look  to  this 
plant  as  a  prototype  to  help  advance  their 
own  technology  In  the  urgent  search  for  a 
low  cost  supply  of  fresh  water. 

"While  this  Is  the  first  municipal  sea  water 
conversion  plant  In  the  United  States,  In- 
land communities  are  already  desalting 
brackish  water  and  putting  It  to  use.  Before 
thU  decade  is  ended,  I  am  confident  that 
desalting  plants  wUl  have  greatly  Increasfed 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  fresh  water  In 
the  United  States  and  around  the  world.  The 
operation  of  this  fine  new  plant  thus  marks 
a  turning  point  In  mankind's  desperate  need 
for  vast  new  sources  of  llfe-sustalning  water. 
I  extend  my  best  wishes  to  the  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Florida,  the  people  of  Key  West, 
and  the  members  of  the  Florida  Keys  Aque- 
duct Commission  for  their  demonstrated 
leadership  In  this  practical  and  hlsto;y-mak- 
Ing  achievement." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  Is  Indeed  a 
happy  occasion  for  Key  West,  for  the  Florida 
Keys  Aqueduct  Commission,  and  for  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation. 

The  plant  we  are  now  dedicating  Is  the 
largest  slngle-Unlt  desalting  Installation  In 
the  world  today. 

It  represents  a  giant  step  forward  In  a 
brand  new  technology  which  is  destined,  I 
believe,  to  yield  benefits  for  mankind  at  least 
as  great  as  those  bestowed  by  the  develop- 
ment of  electricity. 

As  Chairman  of  the  National  Council  on 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment, I  have  kept  In  close  touch  with  prog- 
ress m  the  desalinization  field.  It  has  been 
nothing  less  than  sensational. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Koenlg,  the  very  name  of  your 
Commission  Is  a  measure  of  the  pace  of  this 
progress.  When  It  was  established  a  few  years 
ago,  people  were  still  thinking  In  terms  of 
aqueducts,  a  technological  concept  thou- 
.sands  of  years  old. 

Today,  that  Commission  Is  engaged  In 
doing  what  once  occurred  only  in  miraculous 
legends — bringing  forth  fresh  water  from 
the  sea. 


The  need  for  new  sources  of  fresh  water 
is  acute  and  increasing  all  over  the  world 
today. 

Right  here  in  the  United  States  there  are 
more  than  a  thousand  communities  making 
do  with  brackish  water  which  is  hardly  fit 
either  for  human  consumption  or  for  Indus- 
trial use. 

Still  more  communities  experience  fre- 
quent water  shortages  from  natural  causes — 
droughts  or  storms  like  Hurricane  Donna, 
which  disrupted  your  water  supply  In  1960. 
Here  we  see  the  beginnings  of  a  whole  new 
Industry,  serving  an  Immense  market — and, 
I  understand  a  highly  competitive  one. 

As  a  staunch  believer  In  our  free  enter- 
prise system,  I  welcome  this  competition.  I 
say — let  all  companies  interested  in  this  field 
compete,  and  compete  vigorously.  That  is 
the  way  the  interests  of  the  nation  will  best 
be  served. 

This  plant  gives  Key  West  a  great  distinc- 
tion. But  I  urge  you  to  enjoy  that  distinc- 
tion while  you  "fcan,  because  there  are  much 
bigger  things  to  come. 

There  is  already  planned,  for  1973 — just 
six  years  from  now — a  desalting  plant  off  the 
coast  of  California  that  will  deliver  150  mil- 
lion gallons  of  water  a  day.  It  will  vise  nu- 
clear pKJWer,  and  will  generate  great  quan- 
tities of  electricity  as  well. 

The  experts  tell  us  that  by  1980 — only  13 
years  away — we  will  have  nuclear-powered 
plants  capable  of  turning  out  a  billion  gal- 
lons of  fresh  water  dally,  at  a  cost  of  10 
cents  per  gallon. 

This  Is  good  news  for  America.  Our  water 
consumption  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  by 
the  1980's  we  may  have  reached  the  limits 
of  dependable  water  supply  from  traditional 
sources. 

This  nation  has  taken  the  lead  In  the  field 
of  desalinization,  a  fact  of  which  we  can 
all  be  proud. 

And  we  can  be  especially  proud  that  we 
have  determined  to  share  this  llfe-glvlng 
technology  freely  with  other  nations. 

President  Johnson  has  many  times  reaf- 
firmed his  determination  that,  "We  here  will 
do  our  share,  and  do  more,  to  see  that  the 
f>eaceful  promise  of  nuclear  energy  Is  ap- 
plied to  the  critical  prohlem  of  desalting 
water  and  helping  to  make  the  desert  bloom." 
We  are,  for  example,  currently  engaged  to- 
gether with  Mexico  and  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  In  a  Joint  study  for 
a  nuclear-powered  fresh  water  and  electricity 
plant.  It  win  serve  the  needs  of  California 
and  Arizona,  north  of  the  border,  and  Sonora 
and  Lower  California  south  of  It. 

Water — and  the  need  for  water — overflows 
all  Ideological  barriers. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
under  an  agreement  Recently  renewed,  have 
exchanged  Information  and  experts  in  this 
field. 

A  "Water  for  Peace"  Conference  held  In 
Washington  this  spring  was  attended  by  64 
hundred  delegates  and  observers  from  94 
nations. 

We  are  establishing,  in  the  Department  of 
State,  a  Water  for  Peace  Office  to  lead  and 
coordinate  this  nation's  efforts  for  world- 
wide progress  in  the  development  of  pure 
water  resources. 

The  need  is  everywhere,  but  particularly 
In  the  developing  countries.  Paul  Hoffman, 
who  heads  the  United  Nations  Development 
Program,  has  said: 

"At  least  60  of  the  under-developed  coun- 
tries and  territories  associated  with  the 
United  Nations  face  forms  of  water  shortage 
which  in  time  can  only  be  met  from  non- 
traditional  sources:  That  is,  from  brackish 
and  salt-water  sources. 

Water  shortage  in  these  countries,  where 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  live  on  tlfe 
land,  means  that  tens  of  millions  of  poten- 
tially fertile  acres  can  not  be  tilled. 

it  means  that  oppressive  landlord-peasant 
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relationships  are  Inescapable — that  mllllors 
of  humble  cultivators  cannot  experience  the 
pride  of  tilling  their  own  farma. 

And  It  means  suirva'.iun 

But  conalder  this  exciting  posslbUlty: 
Economical  nucleiir  desalting  on  a  U^rne  scale 
produces,  as  a  byproduct,  vast  quantities  of 
electricity. 

In  many  arid  regions,  there  Is  at  present 
no  market  for  this  electricity.  But  the  pro- 
duction of  fertilizer,  another  essential  In- 
gredient for  successful  agrlcuitare.  requires 
a  great  deal  of  electrical  energy. 


Our  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Is  there- 
fore considering  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
r.he  establishment  of  in.isslve  multi-purpose 
iilomic  energy  cent-ers  which  would  produce 
both  fresh  wnter  and  fertilizer,  as  well  as 
uiher  chemicals. 

The  electricity  could  also  be  used  for 
pumping  and  as  power  for  other  Industrial 
enterprises. 

Th.s  Idea  Is  only  In  its  Initial  stages.  But 
at  the  present  rate  of  technological  progress, 
multipurpose  atomic  energy  centers  will  be 
a  practical  possibility  by   1975  or  1980. 


Bold  programs  such  as  this  could  convert 
the  seml-arld  regions  of  the  world  into 
flourishing  agricultural  and  industrial  area«, 
providing  food,  employment  and  prosperity 
for  millions  of  people. 

In  a  world  fraught  with  tension,  the  new 
technology  of  desallnlzatlon  provides  a 
beacon  of  hope.  For  it  Is  truly  a  technology 
of  peace.  It  has  no  military  application  what'- 
Eoever. 

It  can  be  used  only  for  the  fulfillment  of 
age-old  human  needs,  and  therein  lies  lis 
revolutionary  promise. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TUESD.W,  JlLY  2.'),  1067 

The  House  met  at   12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  George  A.  Wilson,  St.  James 
Presbyterian  Church,  San  Gabriel, 
Calif.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Gracious  God  of  the  Nations,  we 
ask  that  Thou  would  look  with  compas- 
sion upon  these  people  and  the  awful 
alignment  given  them 

Let  the  judgments  of  this  House  be 
given  with  great  perception  and  con- 
stant precision.  Help  us  to  see  in  this 
crucial  moment  that  a  nation's  life 
comes  not  in  the  abundance  of  things 
that  it  possesses  for  we  have  large  and 
wealthy  cities  full  of  hopelessness  and 
despair. 

Give  these  people  ears  to  listen  in  a 
message-drowned  world,  voices  to  speak 
a  costly  word.  Let  the  burden  of  per- 
sonal sacrifice  be  felt. 

O  God,  who  provides  new  models  and 
forms  for  this  changing  age,  help  us  to 
be  cocreators  with  Thee  as  we  seek 
to  uphold  the  dignity  of  mankind.  Let 
a  word  of  peace  be  spoken,  understood, 
acted  out.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  10368)  entitled  "An  act  making 
appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1968,  and  for  other  purposes." 


ACTION  OF  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 
IN  SENDING  FEDERAL  TROOPS 
INTO  DETROIT  IS  SOLT^D  AND 
PROPER 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  partial  text 
of  President  Johnson's  statement  of  last 
night  on  the  Detroit  riots. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
action  of  President  Johnson  in  sending 


Fede.-al  troops  into  Detroit  is  sound  and 
proper.  With  the  inability  of  the  local 
and  State  governments  to  cope  with  the 
situation,  and  with  the  request  of  Gov- 
ernor Romney.  joined  in  uy  the  mayor 
of  Detroit  and  other  officials,  for  Fed- 
eral troops.  President  Johnson  acted 
promptly  and  courageously. 

What  happened  in  Detroit  can  take 
place  anywhere  el.se  in  our  country — a 
small  minority  with  evil  minds  engag- 
ing in  unlawful  acts,  creating  mob 
psychology  leading  to  riots  and  defiance 
of  the  law,  killing,  woundin.u',  looting, 
and  the  burnmg  and  destraction  of 
property. 

Defiance  of  the  law  cannot  be  toler- 
ated and  must  be  met  with  speed  and 
firmness. 

For  "where  law  ceases,  tyranny 
starts," 

President  Johnson  well  stated  that  law 
enforcement  is  a  local  matter  and  the 
Federal  Government  should  not  inter- 
vene unless  requested  by  a  Governor, 
and  when  State  and  local  povernments 
are  unable  to  maintain  and  restore 
order. 

The  request  of  Governor  Romney  for 
Federal  troops  meant  that  State  and  lo- 
cal government  in  his  opinion  were  un- 
able to  control  the  situation  and  restore 
law  and  order  in  Detroit. 

President  Johnson  is  to  be  com- 
mended. 

The  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  will  rupport  the  President  In  his 
decision  and  action. 

The  partial  text  of  President  John- 
son'i  .=tatemen'  follows: 

L.  B  J  :  "Criminal  in  Conduct" 

In  the  early  morning  today  Governor 
Romney  communicated  with  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Clark  and  told  him  of  the  extreme  dis- 
order In  Detroit  The  Attorney  General  kept 
me  advised   throughout   the  morning. 

At  10:?6  this  morning  I  received  a  wire 
from  Governor  Romney  officially  requesting 
that  Federal  troops  be  dispatched  to  Michi- 
gan   This  wire  had  been  sent  at  10  46  am. 

At  U;02  this  morning  I  Instructed  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  Initiate  the  move- 
ment of  the  troops  which  the  Governor  had 
requested. 

At  the  same  time.  I  advised  the  Governor 
by  telegnim  that  the  troops  would  be  sent 
to  Selfrldge  Air  Base  Just  Northeast  of  De- 
troit and  would  be  available  to  support  and 
assist  the  8.000  Michigan  National  Guards- 
men and  the  several  thousand  State  and 
local  police  under  the  command  of  Governor 
Romney  and  the  Mayor  of  Detroit.  I  advised 
the  Governor  that  these  troops  would  arrive 
this  afternoon 

I  also  advised  the  Governor  that  Immedi- 
ately Mr  Cyrus  Vanoe  as  Special  .\sslstant 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  others  would 
proceed  to  Detroit  for  conferences  with  the 
Governor  and  other  appropriate  ofiiclals. 

This  plan  pri>ceeded  precisely  as  scheduled. 


-Approximately  5.000  Federal  troops  were  on 
their  way  by  airlift  to  Detroit  within  a  few 
hours.  Mr.  Vunce.  General  Throckmorton, 
and  others  were  In  Detroit  and  in  confer- 
ence with  Governor  Romney  by  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon. 

Their  Initial  report  was  that  It  then  ap- 
peared  that  the  situation  might  be  con- 
trolled without  bringing  the  Federal  troops 
:rom  the  Selfrldge  Air  Base  Into  Detroit 
They,  therefore,  recommended  to  me  that 
the  troops  be  maintained  on  a  30-mlnute 
alert  and  they  advised  me  that  they  would 
be  In  continual  touch  with  the  situation 
and   with   Secretary  McNamar.i  and  me. 

At  .ipproxlmately  10.30  this  evening,  Mr. 
Vance  .md  General  nirockmorton  reported 
to  me  by  telephone  that  It  was  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  all  the  State  and  Federal 
officials  who  were  In  consultation- -Includ- 
ing Governor  Romney.  Mr.  Vance  and  Gen- 
er.il  Throckmorton — that  the  situation  had 
developed  In  such  a  way  In  the  few  inter- 
vening hours  as  to  make  the  use  of  Federal 
troops  to  augment  the  police  and  Michigan 
National  Guard  Imperative  They  described 
the  situation  in  considerable  detail.  Includ- 
ing the  violence  and  deaths  that  had  oc- 
curred In  the  past  few  hours,  and  submitted 
as  the  unanimous  judgment  of  all  con- 
cerned that  the  situation  was  totally  beyond 
the   control   of   the   local   authorities. 

On  the  ba.^ls  of  this  confirmation  of  the 
nee<l  for  partlcijiatlon  by  Federal  troops,  and 
pursuant  to  the  official  request  made  by 
Governor  Romney  In  which  Mayor  Ca- 
vanagh  joined.  I  forthwith  Issued  the  nec- 
essarv  Proclamation  and  Executive  Order  as 
provided  by  the  Constitution  and  statutes. 

I  advised  Mr.  Vance  and  General  Throck- 
morton to  proceed  Immediately  with  the 
transportation  of  the  Federal  troops  from 
Selfrldge  Air  Base  to  places  of  deployment 
within  Detroit-  a  movement  which  they  had 
already  provisionally  begun,  pursuant  to 
their  authority. 

I  am  sure  the  American  people  will  realize 
that  I  take  this  action  with  the  greatest  re- 
gret- and  only  because  of  the  clear,  un- 
mistakable and  undisputed  evidence  that 
Governor  Romnev  and  the  local  offlctals  have 
been  unable  to  "bring  the  situation  undei 
Control, 

Law  enforcement  is  a  local  matter.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  local  officl.ils  and  the 
Governors  of  the  respective  states  The  Fed- 
eral Government  should  not  Inter'. ene— ex- 
cept In  extraordinary  circumstances. 

The  fact  of  the  matter,  however.  Is  that 
law  and  order  have  broken  down  In  Detroit. 

Pillage,  looting,  murder,  and  arson  have 
nothing  to  do  with  civil  rla:hts.  They  are 
criminal  conduct.  The  Federal  Government 
in  the  circumstances  here  presented  had  no 
alternative  but  to  respond  since  It  was  called 
upo-i  bv  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  pre- 
sented with  proof  of  his  Inability  to  restore 
order. 

I  call  upon  all  of  our  people.  In  all  of  our 
cities,  to  join  In  a  determined  program  to 
maintain  law  and  order— to  condemn  and 
combat  lawlessne.ss  In  all  of  Its  forms— and 
firmly  to  show  by  word  and  deed  that  riots, 
looting  and  public  disorder  will  not  be  tol- 
erated 
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RIOTS  IN  MICHIGAN 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks.  ^.    ^. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  my 
fuU  support  for  the  action  which  was 
taken  bv  Mayor  Cavanagh.  Governor 
Romney,"  and  the  President.  The  situa- 
tion required  the  full  mobilization  of 
local  State,  and  Federal  efforts  to  meet 
the  crisis  which  faced  the  State  of 
Michigan. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  also  concur  with  the 
observations  made  by  the  distinguished 
Speaker  when  he  said  that  the  action 
in  Detroit  was  precipitated  by  a  small 
minority  with  evil  minds. 

May  I  add  one  postscript  to  this.  As 
an  outgrowth  of  the  situation  in  Detroit 
there  have  been  sporadic  local  disturb- 
ances in  other  Michigan  cities,  including 
my  owTi.  I  talked  to  the  mayor  and  the 
city  manager  of  Grand  Rapids  this  morn- 
ing and  the  facts  are  that  some  20  or 
more  carloads  of  outsiders  sought  to 
come  into  Grand  Rapids,  a  city  of  ap- 
proximately 220,000.  These  outsiders 
were  of  the  hoodlum  element. 

During  the  course  of  less  than  18 
hours  there  have  been  outbreaks  and 
there  has  been  some  damage  to  stores 
and  local  businesses.  I  am  glad  to  report 
to  the  Congress  and  to  this  body  that 
the  mayor  and  the  local  law  enforcement 
officials  have  taken  forthright,  strong, 
but  fair  action  against  this  hoodlum  ele- 
ment and  they  have  in  the  process  closed 
all  bars  and  prohibited  the  sale  of  any 
packaged  liquor.  They  have  also  pro- 
hibited the  sale  of  gasoline  except  into 
automobile  tanks.  They  are  closing  all 
gasoline  stations  after  6  o'clock  tonight. 
They  have  mobilized  the  full  law  enforce- 
ment authority  locally,  and  they  intend 
to  take  the  firmest  kind  of  law  enforce- 
ment action  against  the  small  minority 
who  is  seeking  to  spread  anarchy  in  this 
community. 
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sponsibility  and  statesmanship  are 
needed  the  most.  This  time,  though,  the 
Republicans  have  outdone  themselves. 
They  have  used  the  bloody  riots  in  De- 
troit—riots that  their  own  Governor 
Romney  was  unable  either  to  prevent  or 
to  quell— to  discredit  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  would  say  that  the  attempt  to  put  the 
responsibility  upon  the  President  for  the 
terrible  and  criminal  rioting  now  going 
on  in  our  urban  centers  is  not  only  a 
hoax,  but  is  idiotic. 

Has  anyone  tied  RepubUcan  hands? 
Why  is  it  that  the  RepubUcans  in  Con- 
gress cannot  wake  up  to  the  times  and 
support  legislation  which  strikes  at  the 
root  of  this  evU  of  civU  discord? 

Our  distinguished  Speaker  summed  up 
this  situation  yesterday  afternoon  when 
he  said: 

There  are  those  among  us,  who  have  al- 
ready turned  their  backs  on  the  evils  of  pov- 
erty and  Illiteracy,  unemployment  and 
despair  that  are  so  deeply  rooted  In  our  sub- 
standard areas  across  the  Nation.  .  .  .  Those 
who  today  speak  piously  of  anarchy  In  the 
streets  have  not  hesitated  to  strike  down 
some  of  the  most  progressive  laws  aimed  at 
these  problems. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Republican  lead- 
ership in  this  body  boasted  that  it  was 
going  to  gut  the  rent  supplements  pro- 
gram. Last  week  It  saw  only  humor  in 
the  administration's  rat  extermination 
program. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  suggest  that  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  has  not  dealt  responsibly  in 
helping  Governor  Romney  deal  with  the 
riot  in  his  State.  It  Is  false  and  ridiculous 
to  suggest  that  he  has  not  also  sought 
to  deal  with  the  basic  conditions  which 
lead  to  riots. 

If  the  Republican  Party  would  serve 
this  country,  it  should  recommend  sup- 
port of  the  President's  fair  housing  bill, 
antipoverty  program,  rent  supplement 
effort,  model  cities,  and  Federal  aid  to 
education,  instead  of  engaging  in  politi- 
cal demagoguery.  The  blame  for  the 
bloody  riots— in  Detroit — cannot  be 
shifted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  who  has  responded  not  only  to 
Detroit's  crisis  but  whose  legislative  pro- 
gram responded  to  human  needs  before 
pressure  built  up  and  blew  off  the  lid. 
-^^-^^^.^—  The    President    moved    courageously 

^■.  -r„T,T  ,r    when  requested  to  send  troops  into  the 
THE    PRESIDENT    HAS    PROMPTLY    rfetioit  area  Why  was  Governor  Rom- 
AND   PROPERLY    RESPONDEDTO  f"     .       j^  making  his  request?  Wa 
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GOVERNOR  ROMNEY'S  REQUEST 
FOR  FEDERAL  TROOPS  TO  TERMI- 
NATE DETROIT'S  HORRENDOUS 
RIOT  AND  CIVIL  DISORDERS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  In 
what  has  been  said  up  to  now  with  re- 
spect to  the  serious  situation  which  con- 
fronts the  people  of  the  city  of  Detroit, 
but.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  amazed  to  read 
In  this  morning's  papers  that  the  Re- 
publican leadership  at  its  highest  levels 
Is  playing  politics  with  this  explosive 
situation  at  the  very  moment  when  re- 


ney  so  slow  in  making  his  request?  Was 
It  because  he  was  afraid  of  losing  sup- 
port In  his  attempt  to  become  our  next 
President? 

There  is  certainly  one  thing  the  Re- 
publicans can  alwfiys  do.  They  can  in 
an  hour  of  national  crisis  endeavor  to 
shift  the  blame  for  conditions  which 
were  in  the  making  a  long  time  ago.  dur- 
ing Republican  as  well  as  Democratic 
administrations. 

I,  for  one,  will  support  any  legislation 
which  will  help  bring  rioting  to  an  end 
and  bring  to  justice  those  who  promote 
riots. 

I  will  also  support  legislation  to  create 
Jobs  for  the  imemployed  of  our  Nation 
and  to  lift  the  skills  of  those  who  are 
not  now  employable  in  Industry. 

The  old  saying  Is— and  It  Is  still  true— 
"the  devil  finds  work  for  idle  hands  to 
do." 


I  call  upon  my  Republican  friends  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  join 
the  President  and  to  join  me  in  enact- 
ing legislation  which  will  really  cope  with 
the  problems  which  have  provoked  wide- 
spread rioting.  If  this  very  necessary 
action  is  taken,  it  will  be  done  prin- 
cipally by  the  Democrats  who  have  acted 
to  meet  such  problems  in  the  past.  Re- 
publican cooperation  has  been  notice- 
able by  its  absence.  Again  the  Republican 
Party,  has  taken  the  role  of  critic— not 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  yielding 
at  this  point. 

As  I  indicated  following  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House,  I  fully  concur  in  the  actions  which 
were  taken  by  Mayor  Cavanagh  and 
Governor  Ronmey  and  the  President. 

But  I  think  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  fol- 
low the  rationale  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  when  he  says  on  the  one 
hand  that  local  law  enforcement  Is  the 
way  that  this  problem  ■  should  be  han- 
dled and  on  the  other  hand  accuses  Gov- 
ernor Romney  of  not  acting  quickly 
enough  and  not  asking  for  aid  promptly. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  Governor 
Romney  and  Mayor  Cavanaugh,  Mayor 
Cavanaugh  being  a  Democrat,  acted  in 
concert  and  did  all  they  could  with  both 
local  and  State  law  enforcement  bodies 
to  handle  the  situation. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  May  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished minoiity  leader  that  I  compli- 
ment him  on  the  statement  he  made  this 
morning. 

But  what  I  do  liot  understand  is  the 
political  action  of  a  large  number  of  Re- 
publican leaders  yesterday  who  were  try- 
ing to  make  political  hay  out  of  a  serious 
national  problem. 

I  am  not  criticizing  the  gentleman 
for  what  he  is  saying  now.  I  am  criticiz- 
ing those  who  participated  in  a  state- 
ment in  which  they  tried  to  cast  the 
blame  for  these  riots,  If  I  understand  the 
press  releases  correctly,  upon  the  should- 
ers of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  has  shown,  within  the  last  few 
hours,  that  he  will  live  up  to  his  responsi- 
bilities to  help  enforce  the  law  of  the 
land. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  WiU  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  yield  further? 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Surely  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  would  like  to 
make  one  further  comment.  The  Presi- 
dent did  not  condemn  the  riots  and- 
rioters  untU  last  night.  The  Republican 
Coordinating  Committee  statement  was 
issued  Monday  afternoon.  I  was  up  last 
night  about  midnight  when  the  President 
made  his  nationwide  television  state- 
ment. I  listened  very  carefully  to  the 
words  that  the  President  used. 

In  my  judgment,  the  way  the  President 
described  the  action  the  Governor  took 
indicated  that  the  President  hinaself  was 
getting  this  tragedy  involved  in  the  polit- 
ical arena.  It  seems  to  me  the  crisis  is  so 
serious  that  it  should  not  get  involved 
with  politics. 


cxin- 
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I  hasten  to  add  that  from  time  to  time 
allegations  have  been  made  that  riots 
In  cities  like  Detroit  are  due  to  rejection 
of  a  Democratic  bill  by  the  Congress.  In 
fact.  President  Johnson  implied  recently 
that  rioting  would  result  from  refusal  of 
the  House  to  take  up  the  rat  eradication 
bill.  Interestingly  enough,  it  so  happens 
that  Detroit  has  a  model  rat  eradication 
program  which  wais  cited  In  the  com- 
mittee report  on  the  rat  bill.  Detroit  is 
a  virtually  rat-free  city  and  yet  has  ex- 
"  perienced  the  worst  riot  yet.  This  fact 
proves  that  it  was  President  Johnson 
who  used  the  riots  for  partisan  purposes 
in  his  remarks  about  riots,  the  rat  bill, 
and  the  Republican  Party.  This  morning 
an  editorial  in  the  Washmgton  Post 
pointed  out  beyond  any  doubt  that  m 
Detroit  there  was  no  evidence  of  a  lack  of 
concern  about  social  problems.  The 
mayor  has  been  one  of  those  who  have 
sought  to  do  the  most  in  this  area.  In 
my  opinion  the  Governor  has  done  the 
most  in  the  field  of  open  housing  by 
writing  an  open-housing  provision  into 
Michigan's  new  constitution. 

The  labor  unions  in  Detroit  have 
sought  over  a  long  period  of  time  to  at- 
tack social  problems.  Unemployment  is 
down:  employment  is  up.  There  was  no 
reason  whatsoever,  economically,  for  the 
tragedy  that  occurred  in  Detroit. 

The  majority  leader  accuses  Ctovernor 
Romney  of  being  tardy  m  asking  the 
President  for  Federal  troops  to  quell  the 
riot.  Other  Democrats  criticize  the  Gov- 
ernor because  local  police  and  /fich- 
Igan's  National  Guardsmen  were  jUjiable 
to  restore  law  and  order  without  Federal 
help.  I  would  ask  why  Mr.  Johnson  kept 
the  troops  he  sent  to  Michigan  waiting 
at  Selfridge  Field  before  allowing  their 
use  in  Detroit. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  will  answer  the  distin- 
gxiished  gentleman  by  asking  him  to 
what  political  party  did  those  gentleman 
belong  who  were  the  first  to  charge  that 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  should 
be  held  responsible  for  the  riots  in  De- 
troit and  other  urban  centers?  Who  in- 
jected politics  into  an  Issue  which  in- 
volves the  maintenance  of  law  and  order 
in  this  land'' 

I  would  like  to  say  further  that  if  the 
gentleman  and  his  party  had  supported 
the  things  which  the  President  said 
might  have  prevented  rioting — and  they 
have  failed  to  do  so — then  the  gentle- 
man and  his  party  would  reveal  less  iirc- 
sponsiblllty  in  criticizing  the  President 
for  failure. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the  gen- 
tleman yield'' 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  saw  the  television  last 
night  when  Senator  Dirksen  read  the 
statement  which  purported  to  speak  for 
all  the  Republican  leaders,  and  it  was 
the  most  blatant  piece  of  political  prop- 
aganda that  I  have  seen  in  my  Ufetime. 

I  Just  want  to  say  that  I  do  not  think 
the  American  people  are  going  to  be 
fooled.  I  think  the  image  of  "gorgeous 
George"  in  Michigan  has  been  sadly  tar- 
nished by  the  way  in  which  he  has  failed 
to  handle  this  problem.  There  is  a  way 
to  stop  riots.  He  can  do  it  if  he  wants 
to.  But  he  is  playing  presidential  poli- 
tics. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSONS  FIRM  LEAD- 
ERSHIP AGAINST  THOSE  PRO- 
MOTING SOCIAL  ANARCHY 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  !Mr.  Holifield]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  p>olnt  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr  Speaker,  there 
are  many  explanations  about  the  riot- 
ing taking  place  in  Detroit  and  other 
cities  this  summer — but  there  can  be  no 
ample  justification  for  It 

As  President  Johnson  told  the  Nation 
last  night: 

Pillage,  lcx>tlng,  murder  and  arson  have 
noihlng  to  do  with  clvU  rights  They  are 
crlmlaai  conduct 

It  Is  a  shocking  commentary  on  what 
is  happening  this  summer  when  Ameri- 
can troops  are  called  In  to  maintain  law 
and  order  in  an  American  city.  But  the 
record  will  show  that  President  Johnson 
had  no  alternative  but  to  accede  to  the 
request  of  Governor  Romney  to  reinforce 
the  8.000  Michigan  National  Guardsmen 
on  the  scene. 

I  think  President  Johnson  can  be  as- 
sured of  the  full  support  of  the  Nation 
in  this  action.  There  is  no  place  in  our 
society  for  mob  rule  ur  anarchy  Nor,  may 
I  add,  is  there  any  room  for  those  who 
use  a  legitimate  struggle  for  civil  rights 
for  Inciting  citizens  to  riot  and  plunder. 
The  President  has  made  clear  our  Na- 
tion's determination  to  act  swiftly  and 
decisively  against  these  irresponsible  ele- 
ments In  our  society. 

The  President's  firm  leadership  in  this 
struggle  is  an  inspiration  to  us  all. 

I  was  shocked  when  I  read  today's 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post  and  noted 
the  attempt  of  Republican  leaders  of  the 
legislative  bodies  to  tie  the  responsibility 
of  urban  riots  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

In  my  opinion  the  problem  of  urban 
riots  is  far  too  serious  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  be  thrown  Into  the 
arena  of  partisan  politics  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that,  the  people  of  our  country  will 
be  fooled  by  such  cheap  partisan  state- 
ments. 

This  problem  of  urban  riots  In  racial 
ghettos  cannot  be  sohcd  by  partisan  rc- 
crma. nation.  If  solved,  It  will  be  solved 
by  the  combined  action  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  officials. 

The  temptation  to  use  these  basic  flaws 
in  our  society  for  expedient  political  ad- 
vantage may  be  strong,  but  it  is  danger- 
ous to  the  perpetuation  of  our  way  of 
Ufe. 

Criminal  acts  by  frustrated,  bitter,  and 
hopeless  people  cannot  be  condoned. 
They  are  overt  acts  which  undermine  a 
system  of  laws  which  have  proven  their 
worth  since  1780. 

It  is  time  for  the  Cori^;re.s.<;  to  bring  its 
best  minds  and  best  capabilities  to  find- 
ing the  basic  causes  behind  the  frustra- 
tion and  bitterness  which  has  caused 
these  criminal  acts  in  our  cities.  Until 
those  basic  causes  are  analyzed  and  re- 
medial legislation  Is  passed,  we  must  use 
every  means  available  to  restore  law  and 
order  to  our  cities. 


If  local  police  cannot  handle  these 
criminals,  then  the  National  Guard  forces 
must  be  used.  If  local  and  State  forces 
fail  to  restore  order,  I  am  confident  that 
Federal  troops  will  be  made  available  by 
the  President  under  proper  requests  by 
the  Governor  of  the  area  affected 


BLAME   FOR   THE   RIOTS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  President's  remarks 
were  earlier  included  In  your  remarks,  I 
shall  not  now  ask  that  they  be  printed 
In  the  Record.  I  witnessed,  as  did  the 
majority  leader  and  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  telecast  last 
evening  of  the  conference  of  our  distin- 
guished minority  leaders.  I  also  read  the 
press  reports  in  the  newspapers  this 
morning  and  in  the  afternoon  news- 
papers about  some  of  the  assertions  made 
at  that  press  conference  and  some  of 
the  answers  fjlven  to  the  questions  that 
were  asked. 

I  believe  that  all  Americans  resent  any 
implication  that  the  problems  that  have 
arisen  in  our  cities  can  be  blamed  on 
the  President  of  the  United  States  or 
blamed  upon  any  political  party.  We  all 
know  better. 

In  fact,  the  deadly  and  bloody  riots 
that  struck  Newark  last  week  happened 
under  the  Democratic  administration  of 
Governor  Hughes  I  watched  Governor 
Hushes  on  a  nationwide  television  pro- 
gram on  Sunday.  He  did  not  seek  to 
blame  Republicans  who  might  be  mem- 
bers of  his  legislature  or  to  blame  politi- 
cal parties  or  political  factions.  He  said, 
without  hesitation  that  law  and  order 
would  be  preserved,  and  h"  p'-eserved  it, 
and,  I  might  say,  incidentally,  without 
calling  for  Federal  troops. 

A  couple  of  days  later  the  Governor  of 
Michigan,  a  Republican  Governor,  had 
similar  troubles  and  he  In  his  good  judg- 
ment decided  that  he  did  need  Federal 
intervention.  He  asked  for  It  and  he  got 
it.  Now  at  the  same  time  for  people  who 
represent  that  State  to  accu.^e  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  being  re- 
sponsible for  these  events  In  my  judg- 
ment is  the  very  height  of  irresponsi- 
bility. 

As  I  see  It,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  have  in 
everj"  sense  of  the  word  a  national  crisis. 
and  these  riots  must  be  stopped  and  they 
win  be  stopped  They  will  not  be  stopped 
by  people  acting  as  Democrats  or  as 
Republicans,  but  they  will  be  stopped  by 
people  acting  as  Americans,  because  law 
and  order  Is  not  the  prerogative  of  any 
political  party.  It  is  the  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility of  every  officeholder  regard- 
less of  his  politics. 

As  Governor  Hughes  said: 

There  can  be  no  bargaining  in  any  way 
with  the  Integrity,  the  sanctity  of  law  and 
order,  and  It  doei^n't  make  any  difference 
what   the  underlying  causes  are. 

The  President  made  It  absolutely  clear 
In  his  remarks  last  evening  that  lawless- 
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ness  will  not  be  tolerated  and  that  the 
National  Government  will  give  all  of  the 
aid  and  assistance  necessary  to  maintain 
law  and  order.  ^  w  *» 

I  might  also  add  that  we  can  debate 
for  many  years  and  many  days  the  basic 
caase  for  these  disturbances  that  are 
occurring  in  so  many  of  our  American 
cities,  but  I  say  that  some  things  are 
elementary;  that  we  Uke  steps  to  clean 
up  our  slums,  to  provide  more  job  op- 
portunities, to  provide  better  educational 
facilities,  to  prevent  health  hazards,— 
such  as  something  so  simple  as  the  so- 
called  rat  bill,  which  was  here  for  con- 
sideration last  week. 

And  the  need  for  responsible  citizen- 
ship has  never  been  more  acute. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  hope  that  this 
matter  will  not  be  a  partisan  one.  but 
that  we  will  have  the  support  of  all 
Members  of  this  body  in  preventing  vio- 
lence and  lawlessness  wherever  they  may 
occur  and  hi  seeking  out  constructive 
solutions.      

ACTION  TODAY   TO  RESTORE  LAW 
AND  ORDER 


is  no  debate  between  us.  We  agree.  Let 
us  agree  out  loud. 


iV  STRONG  NATIONAL  GUARD 


Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  will 
be  my  19th  year  of  service  In  this  House, 
and  I  think  this  is  the  first  thne  I  have 
asked  for  the  privilege  of  making  a  1- 
mlnute  speech. 

I  would  not  presume  to  tell  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  what  I  think  he  ought 
to  do  about  a  matter  of  conscience,  I 
would  not  presume  to  tell  a  Member  that 
I  knew  I  was  right  in  my  position  on  so- 
cial legislation— antiriot  bills,  flag  bills, 
or  what  have  you.  I  do  not  care  what 
Everett  Dirksen  and  Gerry  Ford  said 
yesterday.  I  care  what  Gerry  Ford  said 
today.  I  am  not  the  least  bit  hiterested 
in  sitting  here  and  hearing  each  of  us 
take  our  position  on  the  past. 

What  I  know  is  that  today  is  today. 
and  the  situation  that  faces  us,  not  only 
in  cities  but  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
country,  is  a  situation  that  faces  each  of 
us  and  all  of  us.  All  I  am  interested  in 
seeing  Is  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  its  Members  do  nothing  today 
and  tomorrow  to  exacerbate  the  situa- 
tion, to  make  worse  the  situation  that 
now  exists.  I  see  no  purpose  in  our  de- 
ciding "Who  shot  John?"  who  is  more 
responsible  than  anybody  else  for  what 
is  going  on.  We  can  debate  that  later. 
We  can  debate  at  length,  and  no  doubt 
we  will  disagree. 

But  today  one  thing  Is  clear.  It  does 
not  make  any  difference  whether  we 
come  from  the  South,  the  North,  the 
East,  or  the  West.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference  whether  we  are  liberal  Re- 
publicans or  conservative  Republicans, 
or  liberal  Democrats  or  conservative 
Democrats.  Every  single  one  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  believes  in  law  and  order,  and 

every  single  person  in  this  country  must 
know  that  the  law  of  the  land  will  be 

protected,  will  be  enforced.  On  this  there 


Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  in  recent 
years  in  support  of  a  strong  National 
Guard  has  ijever  been  more  justified  than 
now.  Our  vision  was  prophetic,  not  politi- 
cal. This  is  not  the  time  to  play  politics. 
What  has  happened  in  the  past  few 
days   should   be   a   fair   warning,   Mr. 
Speaker,  to  all  Governors,  in  every  single 
.State,  that  the  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  is  also  a  State  militia. 
Never  has  the  Guard,  Mr.  Speaker,  faced 
'a  greater  challenge  than  now,  against 
these     organized     mobs,     which.     Mr. 
Speaker,    I    call    organized    Interstate 
insurrection. 

The  President  is  to  be  commended  for 
responding  with  Federal  troops  when  the 
Governor  of  Michigan  cried  for  help.  But. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  carmot  and  must  not 
send  Federal  troops  into  every  State  the 
minute  somebody  sees  smoke  of  lawless 
rising. 

The  National  Guard,  Mr.  Speaker— 
400,000  strong— was  designed  and  cre- 
ated by  the  Founding  Fathers  as  the 
Army  of  the  Governors,  to  promote  and 
protect  the  people's  interest  and  to  keep 
down  riots,  insurrections,  and  to  guard 
property,  lives,  liberty,  and  guarantee  the 
right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

I  did  not  like  to  see  Federal  troops 
enter  Mississippi  under  another  admin- 
istration. I  did  not  like  to  see  Federal 
troops  sent  into  Little  Rock  under  an- 
other administration.  I  did  not  like  to  see 
Federal  troops  sent  into  Alabama. 

These  things  must  not  happen  unless 
and  until  the  Governors  cry  for  help. 

At  least  10.000  National  Guard  troops 
are  in  Michigan;  they  should  be  used  to 
the  fullest.  If  they  cannot  cope  with  the 
situation,  and  that  has  been  demon- 
strated, then  the  Federal  Goverimient 
must  respond,  as  the  President  did. 
promptly. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  noted  that  General 
Throckmorton,  a  combat  general,  de- 
ployed his  troops  to  Michigan  in  re- 
sponse to  this  request  by  the  Governor 
in  the  fastest  possible  time.  Further- 
more, these  troops  have  conducted  them- 
selves in  the  highest  tradition  and  order 
of  the  dignity  and  restraint  of  our  Amer- 
ican boys  in  imif  orm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  this:  The  Na- 
tional Guard  must  keep  order,  and  the 
Governors  of  the  States  must  deploy 
and  use  the  Guard  in  protecting  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his 
forthright  and  timely  action,  when  the 
Governor  of  Michigan  asked  for  aid.  I 
applaud  the  Guard — the  President — 
and  the  U.S.  Army.  I  condemn  those 
who  made  it  necessary  to  use  this  means 
of  trying  to  maintain — or  at  least  at- 
tempting to  restore  law  and  order. 


THE  LATE  ALBERT  JOHN  LUTHULI 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illhiols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  mhiute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  IlUnols.  Mr.  Speaker. 
America  and  the  world  of  peace  and 
brotherhood  mourn  the  untimely  death 
of  Albert  John  Luthuli,  one  of  the  giants 
in  the  changing  and  uneasy  period  in 
which  we  hve,  a  man  of  genius  and  of 
fame  who  over  the  years  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  trade  expediency  for  principle. 
"Chief"    Luthuli.    as    he    was   known 
everywhere  in  South  Africa  by   black, 
white,  and  colored  alike,  died  last  Fri- 
day of  injuries  suffered  when,  half  blind, 
he  wandered  from  an  area  around  his 
home,  where  he  was  confined,  and  was 
rim  dowTi  by  a  train.  He  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  South  African  of  contemporary 
times.  Certainly  there  lived  none  more 
Christian,  tolerant,  or  forgiving. 

In  1961.  he  traveled  to  Oslo  to  receive 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  an  award  richly 
deserved.  Acclaimed  on  the  world  scene, 
he  could  have  climaxed  the  presentation 
of  this  prize  by  a  triumphant  tour  of  the 
free  world  to  preach  his  gospel  of  racial 
justice  through  nonviolence.  Instead  he 
chose  to  return  to  his  people,  firmly  and 
quietly,  an  eloquent  advocate  of  a  posi- 
tion which  he  was  convinced  was  correct 
and  would  succeed  In  the  end. 

This  humble  man  of  God  was  born  in 
Rhodesia  of  Zula  Christian  missionary 
parents  and  educated  at  Adam's  College, 
an  American  missionary  school  in  Dur- 
ban, where   he   himself  taught  for   15 
years.  He  was  elected  a  chief  by  his  own 
people  and  when  he  became  president  of 
the  African  National  Congress  in   1952 
and  shortly  afterwards  led  a  passive  re- 
sistance campaign  against  discrimina- 
tory laws,  he  was  told  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  choose  between  his  chieftan- 
ship  and  the  African  National  Congress. 
He  resigned  his  chieftanship.  but  he  con- 
tinued to  be  known  simply  as  "Chief." 
To  Luthuli.  his  politics  was  his  prac- 
tical interpretation  of  the  gospel.  No  bit- 
ter word  of  the  racial  problems  of  his  na- 
tive land,  or  of  his  confinement,  ever  es- 
caped his  Ups.  To  him,  nonviolence  was 
a  thing  of  the  spirit,  not  one  simply  of 
organized  protests  and  demonstrations. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  a  goverrmient, 
such  as  that  which  has  maintained  its 
grip  on  South  Africa  for  two  decades, 
found  it  necessary  to  circumscribe  his 
activities.  Had  he  been  given  the  unre- 
stricted freedom  of  speech  and  move- 
ment, he  might  well  have  commanded 
the  following  of  a  Messiah. 

It  Is  significant  to  note  that  in  today's 
world  of  strife  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize, 
which  was  given  to  him  a  year  late  be- 
cause of  exhaustive  research  into  his 
qualifications,  was  bracketed  with  the 
1961  prize,  posthumously  given  to  Dag 
Hammarskjold.  The  committee  ex- 
plained that  Albert  John  Luthuli  was 
their  choice  "because  in  his  fight  against 
racial  discrimination,  he  has  always 
worked  for  nonviolent  methods." 

I  express  the  heartfelt  condolences- of 
the  Congress  of  th?  United  States,  of  the 
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people  of  America,  of  the  peace-loving 
citizens  throughout  the  world  and  of  my- 
self, to  the  citizens  of  his  native  land, 
both  black  and  white,  and  to  his  followers 
everywhere. 

We  can  be  grateful  that  the  young  of 
this  troubled  era  have  had  an  example 
In  the  "Chief."  His  name  will  live  in  the 
Immortality  of  unselfish  nobility. 


THE  CAUSE  OP  RIOTING 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
remarks  this  morning  on  the  riots,  in- 
surrection, and  lawlessness  tliat  have  be- 
set this  country  have  been  rather 
Interesting.  But  up  to  now  no  speaker 
has  touched  on  the  genuine  facts.  We 
have  been,  entertained  with  some  political 
shadow  boxing. 

We  recall  there  has  been  much  lairien- 
table  history  recorded  in  this  Capital 
City,  this  Capitol  Building  and  the  White 
House  during  the  past  10  or  12  years. 

Perhaps  I  should  not  make  this  speech. 
but  I  believe  it  ought  to  go  on  the  rec- 
ord. We  need  to  set  things  straight,  talk 
about  the  facts  and  lay  the  finger  of  re- 
sponsibility exactly  where  it  should  be 
laid  without  political  overtones. 

One  political  side  of  the  House  has  just 
accused  the  other  of  being  responsible  for 
this  horrlljle  state  of  lawlessness  in 
which  we  find  ourselves.  Then,  in  turn, 
the  other  side  accuses  the  other.  And 
here  It  goes. 

Well,  you  know  who  is  responsible. 
Both  sides  are  responsible.  It  all  goes 
back  through  two  or  three  Presidents — 
Democrat  and  Republican — and  down 
through  six  or  seven  Congresses,  Demo- 
crat and  Republican.  This  Is  not  some- 
thing which  has  just  happened  in  the  last 
few  days.  It  has  been  in  the  building — 
political  building.  If  you  please — for  10 
or  12  years,  or  more. 

Both  sides,  both  political  parties,  and 
the  members  thereof,  have  been  in  a 
bidding  contest  around  here  for  about  14 
year^.  In  an  attempt  to  curry  favor  with 
these  people,  and  you  know  it. 

For  several  years  some  of  you  actually 
cultivated  rebellious  incidents  In  my  part 
of  the  country- — the  Deep  South.  And 
every  time  the  slightest  difference  be- 
tween the  races  would  break  out  in  poor 
little  old  Mississippi,  from  where  I  come. 
or  some  other  southern  State,  many  of 
you  would  pack  your  shabby  old  valises 
and  head  down  to  revel  in  the  activity, 
Issue  press  statements  from  Jackson,  or 
Little  Rock,  or  Montgomery,  or  Selma 
about  how  horrible  things  were  down 
that  way.  Even  now,  some  of  you  are 
accusing  us  of  starving  the  Negro  people 
to  death,  all  at  a  time  when  the  colored 
in  your  own  areas  are  burning  you  to  the 
ground.  You  have  more  trouble  wrth  this 
Issue  In  one  northern  State  than  you 
will  find  in  all  of  the  South  combined. 
Some  of  you  who  have  made  Southern 
olvU  rights  Junkets  to  get  your  pictures 
made  and  be  seen  on  television  are  sitting 


on  this  floor  at  this  moment.  And  you 
are  as  quiet  as  the  grave. 

Then  we  have  seen  .some  of  our  former 
Attorneys  General — Kennedy.  Bro"A-nell, 
and  Katzenbach — make  their  journeys 
down  to  straighten  out  those  "old  mean 
folks"  down  there  Another  yreat  south- 
ern tripping  expert  has  been  the  pres- 
ent Dr.  Doar.  a  specialist  in  the  Justice 
Department  on  civil  rights.  One  thing 
for  sure,  he  i.s  avoiding  Detroit  and 
Newark  just  now. 

In  fact  I  do  not  seem  to  be  seeing  any 
of  these  civil  rights  experts  from  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  or  the  Congress 
headed  for  Detroit,  for  Newark,  for 
Spanish  Harlem,  for  Cambridge.  Md.,  or 
one  of  the  other  score  of  cities  now 
burning  from  riotous  racial  conduct. 

Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Keiinedy 
sent  the  military  in  to  Little  Rock  and 
Oxford  on  the  shghtest  .sort  of  disturb- 
ance. But  President  Johnson  sort  of  held 
back  until  Detroit  was  on  its  knees.  I 
doubt  it  would  have  taken  him  so  long 
if  this  had  happened  in  the  South.  But. 
he  got  in  on  the  act.  The  facts  are  that 
in  no  instance  should  the  military  have 
iseen  sent  to  either  The  National  Guard 
and  police  of  each  State  were  in  each 
instance  fully  capable  of  handling  the 
situation.  Governor  Romney.  another 
civil  ri£,'hts  "expert."  piddled  around  with 
the  problem  before  putting  the  full  force 
of  his  Guard  on  duty. 

But  getting  back  to  the  main  point, 
you  know  who  is  to  blame  for  the  racial 
mess  America  finds  itself  in  today.  We 
all  know,  and  you  know,  it  is  because  of 
the  political  bidding  contest  the  two 
political  parties  have  been  engat^ed  in 
in  their  all-out  effort  to  get  the  minority 
racial  vote.  And  the  bid  we  will  all  re- 
member the  longest  was  the  one  made 
by  President  John.son  when  he  Insisted 
a  year  or  so  ago  on  delivering  a  mes- 
sage to  a  night  session  of  this  Congress. 
Ah.  the  drama  that  was  packed  into  that 
night.  Remember  his  joining  the  chant 
"We  shall  overcome."  That  was  to  be  the 
night  to  sew  up  the  racial  minority  vote 
from  then  on  and  forevermore.  But  it 
did  not  hold  long.  The  black  power  boys 
came  back  for  more,  and  more,  and  more, 
and  more. 

You  know  I  am  telling  you  the  truth. 
This  is  a  sad  day.  But  you  brought  it 
upon  all  of  us  playing  racial  politics. 
It  has  all  been  done  right  here  In  the  city 
of  Washington.  Every  tLme  you  bid,  the 
black  power  interests  raised  the  price. 
You  have  laid  every  gift,  grant,  conces- 
sion, lure  and  bid  you  could  think  at  their 
doorstep  and  at  their  feet.  You  have  done 
so  much  of  this  you  are  just  about  out  of 
something  to  hand  them.  You  just  can- 
not think  of  anything  else.  You  would  If 
you  could  They  demand  more  and  more 
and  they  havo  told  you  they  are  soina 
to  burn  this  country  down  if  they  do 
not  get  it. 

Now.  here  the  leaders  of  the  two  par- 
tie.s  find  themselves  engaged  in  a  "blam- 
in;'  contest,  all  el  a  time  when  this 
Nation  is  being  levekd  to  the  ground. 
F/>r  years  now.  you  have  scvn  the  wind 
and  you  have  reaped  the  whirlwind,  and 
you  know  it. 

Lay  the  blame  where  it  belongs — In  the 
White  House,  in  the  Congress  and  in  the 
headquarters  of  the  two  political  parties. 


You  are  right  in  blaming  one  another. 
You  are  both  to  blame. 


DEMAGOGUERY    OR    RESPONSIBLE 
GOVERNMENT? 

Mr  .'PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Hou.se  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
incredible  charce  has  been  leveled 
against  President  John.son  that  he  is  re- 
-sponsible  for  the  disorder  and  rioting 
that  afflicts  our  cities.  The  hypocrisy  of 
this  Republican  Party  salvo  cannot  go 
unanswered  or  unchallenged.  This  bla- 
tant attempt  to  make  a  political  issue  out 
of  a  ba.slc  social  problem  that  requires 
the  energies  and  cooperation  of  all  to  de- 
velop a  solution  docs  little  credit  to  the 
Republican  Party  in  its  role  of  construc- 
tive opposition. 

Indeed,  the  Republican  coordinating 
committee  has  resorted  to  demagoguery 
of  the  cheapest  sort,  seeking  to  make 
political  hay  out  of  social  disorder  and 
human  misery.  It  escapes  me  how  the 
GOP  can  take  itself  seriously  in  its  latest 
caper.  What  alternatives  has  it  offered. 
Only  some  pious  statements  that  law  and 
order  must  be  maintained.  To  this  we  all 
agree,  but  there  is  little  e\1dence  that  the 
GOP  has  come  up  with  any  feasible  rec- 
ommendations or  any  substantial  sup- 
IX)rt  for  those  programs  which  have  been 
offered  for  helping  to  solve  our  urban 
problems. 

I  ask.  Mr  Speaker,  where  were  the 
Republican  critics  when  funds  for  the 
model  cities  program  were  voted?  Where 
were  the  Republicans  on  the  question  of 
rent  supplements,  aid  to  education?  And 
where  were  they  when  the  House  con- 
sidered the  rat  abatement  bill  last 
week?  No.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Republican 
sham  cannot  be  Ignored.  It  strikes  at  the 
very  heart  of  responsible  government  in 
a  two-party  system. 
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CONCERN  FELT  BY  THE  PREPON- 
DERANT MAJORITY  OF  OUR 
NEGRO  COMMUNITY  IN  BEING 
TARRED  WITH  THE  SAME  BRUSH 
AS    IS    THE    LAWLESS    MINORITY 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months  our  news  media  have  carried 
much  concerning  Negro  riots,  looting, 
arson,  and  sniping.  All  of  this  represents 
one  of  the  darkest  periods  in  our  history. 

However,  the  whole  story  has  not  been 
told.  That  has  to  do  with  the  concern 
felt  by  the  preponderant  majority  of  our 
Negro  community  which  is  being  tarred 
with  the  same  brush  as  is  the  lawless 
minority. 

Understandably,  this  majority,  whlcb 


Is  comprised  of  God-fearing,  home- 
loving,  and  law-abiding  citizens,  resent 
being  classed  with  the  others. 

Tliey  feel  that  their  voices  have  not 
been  given  appropriate  recognition. 

One  such  couiageous  voice  is  that  of 
the  editor  of  the  Post  Tribune  of  Dallas. 
Tex.,  with  a  large,  predominantly  Negro 
circulation.  ,  i     oo 

In  his  editorial  of  Saturday.  July  22. 
he  expressed  the  feeling  of  this  responsi- 
ble, respectably,  and  law-abiding  ma- 

°Mr  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  text  of  this  editorial,  witii 
the  hope  that  all  Members  will  read  it 
and  that  our  media  people  will  pick  up 
the  cudgel  on  behalf  of  objective  and 
factual  reporting: 

Column  1 
A  reliable  source  (which  we  will  not  di- 
vulge) informs  us  that  Stokely  Carmlchael 
Dlans  to  visit  Dallas  next  month.  I'U  bet  dol- 
lars against  donuts.  that  the  news  media 
will  permit  themselves  to  be  used  to  spread 
his  personal  propaganda.  I  doubt  that  Stoke- 
iv  would  perform  in  this  manner  that  he 
does,  If  he  were  not  stimulated  by  the  pres- 
ence of  reporters  and  cameramen. 

People  have  tendencies  to  over-perform  m 
front  of  the  press  and  the  "action"  auto- 
matically pick-ups.  when  the  first  flash  bulb 
explodes.  ,  . 

I  contend  that  many  disturbances  would 
never  develop.  If  the  news  media  were  not 
present  to  report  every  utterance  and  ac- 
tions. Trouble  can  be  avoided.  11  the  news 
editors  could  bring  under  control,  the  tend- 
encv  to  print  everything  and  anything  the 
racial  radical  has  to  say.  Equally  as  danger- 
ous to  the  racial  situation  Is  the  "Dale  Car- 
nelKh"  tvpe.  who  doesn't  want  to  hurt  any- 
body's feelings  and  says  the  things  his  au- 
dience wants  him  to  say. 

I  have  had  the  darnest  time  trying  to 
convince  people  that  neither  speaks  for  the 
ordinary  Negro.  .   ^    .       , 

The  racial  situation  would  be  a  lot  simpler 
If  some  attention  was  given  to  the  ordinary 
Negro, 

The  man.  who  gets  up  In  the  a.m.,  eats 
breakfast,  kisses  his  wife,  goes  to  work,  comes 
home  cats  a  soul  dinner  and  gets  a  good 
nights  sleep,  knows  what  he  wants  and 
doesn't  need  a  black  power  advocate  or  an 
Uncle  Tom  to  speak  for  him.  The  ordinary 
Negro's  voice  has  too  long  been  ignored, 
while  far  too  much  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  radicals  and  the  Uncle  Toms. 

Adding  to  this  problem  has  been  the  re- 
luctance of  non-radical  Negroes  (in  between 
radical  and  Uncle  Tom)  to  say  what  they 
think  They  are  afraid  of  being  labeled  by 
the  militant  as  Uncle  Toms  and  by  the 
Uncle  Terns  as  militants. 

When  it  comes  to  performances  before  an 
audience,  the  radicals  and  militants  have 
learned  how  to  "up  stage"  their  views  and 
dramatize  their  opinions,  whereas  moderate 
opinions  by  their  very  nature  lack  appeal 
and  consequently  they  don't  receive  as  much 
attention  As  for  this  paper,  we  will  not  per- 
mit ourselves  to  be  used  to  publicize  any- 
one's personal  propaganda.  Let's  hope  others 
follow  suit. 

AIR    TRAFFIC    CONTROL    ONE    OF 

THE  COUNTRY'S  MOST  CRITICAL 

PROBLEMS 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter.  ' 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 


There  •was  no  ob j  ectlon. 
Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
air  tragedy  near  Hendersonville.  N.C.,  in 
the  congressional  district  which  I  rep- 
resent points  up  one  of  the  country's 
most  critical  -unsolved  problems— air 
traffic  control. 

The  threat  of  midair  collisions  is  m- 
creasing  each  day  as  more  commercial 
planes  and  more  planes  owned  by  private 
individuals  and  corporations  circle  above 
airports.  Crowded  air  lanes  are  becoming 
as  hazardous  as  crowded  highways. 

I  quote  from  a  letter  which  I  received 
today  from  Robert  K.  Morgan,  pilot  of 
the  famous  Memphis  Belle  during  World 
War  n.  This  was  the  first  bomber  to 
make  50  successful  bombing  flights  over 
Germany  and  was  later  the  subject  of 
the  movie  of  the  same  name.  Mr.  Morgan 
has  18,000  pilot-hours  in  the  air  and  flies 
the  instnunent  course  into  the  Asheville 
Airport  regularly. 

It  Is  not  safe  today  to  have  any  commercial 
airport  In  the  United  States  where  airlines 
and  private  planes  are  operating,  particularly 
at  an  airport  as  busy  as  Asheville  Is  now  and 
particularly  In  a  location  that  It  Is  operating 
In,  to  operate  without  radar. 

Radar  would  have  prevented  this  accident. 
Transponder  equipment  on  both  airplanes 
and  Asheville  having  radar  would  have 
easily  prevented  It. 

These  should  be  absolute  requirements.  No 
man  should  be  allowed  to  fly  an  airplane 
today  in  any  kind  of  marginal  weather  or 
Instniment  weather  without  transponder 
and  DME  equipment.  No  airport  should  be 
allowed  to  be  without  radar.  Certainly  It 
costs  money,  but  look  what  It  has  cost  us  all 
by  this  accident. 

FAA  Administrator  McKee  in  testify- 
ing before  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  yesterday 
stated  that  it  would  cost  approximately 
$900  milUon  to  equip  all  U.S.  "airline" 
airports  with  radar  and  modern  towers 
and  that  operating  costs  would  iim  be- 
tween $150  and  $250  million  per  year.  He 
also  stated  that  of  the  547  U.S.  airports 
served  by  airlines,  434  lack  airport  sur- 
veillance radar. 

Equipping  these  commercial  airports 
with  radar  costs  money— much  money, 
but  tragic  accidents  such  as  the  one  at 
Hendersonville  cost  more  than  money. 
The  people  of  this  Nation  are  entitled  to 
have  airline  flights  made  as  safe  as  pos- 
sible Immediate  consideration  should  be 
given  by  the  FAA  and  by  Congress  to  the 
installation  of  surveillance  radar  at  the 
Asheville  Airport  and  at  similar  airports 
In  our  coimtry. 


There  Is  about  as  much  reason  to  at- 
tribute the  Detroit  riots  to  President 
Johnson  as  to  blame  the  draft  riots  in 
New  York  City  during  the  Civil  War  on 
President  Lincoln.  I  do  not  believe  the 
people  are  going  to  be  fooled. 

I  also  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  that  we  should 
call  a  halt  to  political  haymaking  on  this 
matter  and  get  on  with  the  urgent  busi- 
ness of  finally  restoring  law  and  order 
and  respect  for  law  and  order, 
^here  is  no  place  In  our  society  for 
violent  upheavals  of  the  type  we  are  ex- 
periencing in  some  of  our  cities.  Looting, 
shooting,  and  arson  are  criminal  acts  no 
matter  how  or  why  they  are  committed. 
Mob  violence  and  rioting  are  an  outrage 
in  the  eyes  of  every  law-abiding  citizen 
of  this  Nation. 

We  do  have  conditions  in  some  of  our 
cities  which  are  not  good  and  which  must 
be  corrected.  Lawlessness,  however,  is  not 
going  to  end  these  conditions  and,  in  fact, 
works  to  delay  efforts  to  correct  Oiem. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  unlawful  mob 
action,  and  the  first  order  of  business  is 
to  put  a  stop  to  It.  I  certainly  commend 
President  Johnson  for  his  prompt  action 
in  sending  Federal  troops  into  Detroit 
and  his  determination  to  end  this  waste- 
ful violence.  When  the  rioting  stops  and 
only  then-can  we  turn  our  full  attention 
to  measures  which  might  prevent  a  re- 
currence in  the  future. 


MOB  VIOLENCE  AND  RIOTING  AN 
OUTRAGE  TO  EVERY  LAW-ABID- 
ING CITIZEN 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  froip 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  our  majority 
leader  that  it  is  highly  regrettable  that 
leaders  of  the  opposition  party  have  at 
this  time  attempted  to  make  political 
capital  out  of  this  tragic  Detroit  situa- 
tion. 


WHAT    ARE    THE    CAUSES   OF   THE 
RIOTS? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  ,  ,    ,.       ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
you  as  Speaker  of  the  House  stood  here 
in  the  well  at  the  beginning  of  this  ses- 
sion today  you  began  your  remarks  by 
making  the  statement  <J;hat  what  has 
happened  and  is  continuing  t-o  happen 
in  Detroit  can  happen  elsewhere  in  these 
United  States,  you  spoke  words  of  wis- 
dom for  nothing  could  be  truer  than  that 
statement,  because  what  is  going  on  In 
Detroit  is,  if  we  can  judge  the  future  by 
the  past,  going  to  occur  in  other  parts 
of  this  country  before  this  summer  is 
over  and  in  the  weeks  and  months  which 
lie  ahead. 

A  number  of  other  Members  have  fol- 
lowed our  distinguished  Speaker  In  the 
well  imder  the  1 -minute  rule  today  and 
almost  all  of  their  remarks  have  been 
appropriately  directed  to  the  current  an- 
archy In  Detroit. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
Bolling]  made  a  very  profound  state- 
ment The  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  ABERNETHY]  spoke  the  truth  when 
he  spoke  as  he  did. 

If  we  are  going  to  meet  the  crisis  which 
has  now  arisen  and  to  some  which  seems 
almost  to  defy  solution,  we  must  ask  our- 
selves as  Members  of  this  legislative  body 
and  as  Americans  some  questions  We 
should  first  ask  ourselves  why  Detroit, 
why  Newark,  and  why  other  similar  sit- 
uations around  over  this  country  In 
times  gone  by.  I  can  only  say  that  New- 
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ark  ha*  come  to  pass  and  Detroit  exists 
because  we  Americans  and  we  especially 
here  In  this  U.S.  Congress  have  been 
attempting  to  give  preferential  con- 
cern to  a  segment  of  our  people  and 
legislate  benefits  without  attempting  to 
require  responsibility  of  the  so-called 
beneficiaries  of  this  legislation  that  we 
have  been  so  hell  bent  to  write  Into  pub- 
lic law.  We  have  been  condoning  and  en- 
couraging such  riots  and  we  have  at- 
tempted to  justify  their  actions  by  say- 
ing they  are  in  need.  We  have  aggravated 
the  situation  by  saying  riots  will  occur  If 
Congress  doesn't  act  and  this  Is  just  en- 
couragement to  the  squeaking  wheel  to 
incretise  the  noise.  As  a  result,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  said,  we 
are  now  reaping  the  whirlwind,  having 
sown  the  wrong  seed. 

So  we  must  ask  ourselves  now  another 
question:  Who  is  to  blame,  not  just  why, 
but  who  is  to  blame,  for  present  circum- 
stances? 

I  will  tell  you  who  Is  to  blame — not 
alone  but  among  others — the  U.S.  Con- 
gress is  as  much  to  blame  as  anybody 
else.  Both  Democrats  and  Republicans 
have  dirty  hands  from  playing  politics 
with  the  Negro  vote,  and  I  stand  here  as 
a  Democrat.  We  are  all  to  blame  because 
we  all  have  had  some  share  in  creating 
the  situation  that  exists  around  this 
country  now.  As  a  body  we  have  not  acted 
or  reacted  to  the  needs  of  this  ereat 
country  but  have  reacted  out  of  fear  to 
political  expediency.  Thi.s  Congress  has 
not  faced  the  facts. 

I  commend  the  President  for  sending 
troops  to  Detroit  They  were  needed  but 
he  shares  the  responsibility  for  these  riots 
because  of  his  failure  to  act  early  enoueh 
and  let  the  world  know  the  law  would  be 
enforced.  People  want  and  demand  ac- 
tion— not  word.^  Thus  far.  however,  we 
have  had  few  words  of  force  and  no 
action. 

Governor  Romney  is  to  be  commended 
for  asking  for  help  but  he  has  helped 
create  the  riots  by  putting  his  head  in 
the  sand  one  day  and  publicly  marchln? 
with  protestors  and  demonstrators  the 
next.  As  Governor,  he  should  know  better. 

Percentagewise,  mo'-c  Republicans  have 
supported  efforts  to  appease  Negroes 
since  I  have  been  in  Congress  than  have 
Democrats  by  voting  for  civil  rights  bills 
but  this  proves  nothlns:  except  that  both 
parties  are  responsible  for  the  riots.  Some 
are  going  to  cr>'  crocodile  tears  soon  for 
more  appeasement  and  more  civil  rights 
legislation  but  where  are  they  today'' 

What  Is  the  answer  I  ask?  I  say  recog- 
nize that  the  Communists  arc  exploiting 
the  race  issue  and  admit  that  these  riots 
involve  only  Negroes  and  not  whites.  En- 
force the  law  wit^  whatever  force  is 
needed.  Demand  respon.slblUty.  co  hand 
In  hand  with  riphts.  Let  reward  be 
merited  but  quit  playing  politics  with 
the  Negro  vote.  Return  to  a  sense  of 
moral  values  • 


PERMISSION  TO  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRFV'- 
ILEGED  REPORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  imtil  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  report*. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE   CAUSE   FOR   RIOTING 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentfeman  from 
Louisiana. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  regret  very  much 
that  somewhat  of  an  acrimonious  debate 
has  entered  on  a  political  level  in  this 
all  too  tragic  situation. 

If  we  were  to  adhere  to  the  admonish- 
ment of  the  testament.  "Let  him  who  is 
without  sin  cast  the  first  stone." — there 
would  not,  in  justice  and  fairness,  be  one 
pebble  thrown  from  one  side  of  the  aisle 
to  the  other. 

My  political  philosophy  is  well  known 
and  I  do  not  care  to  rehash  the  past  or 
to  say,  "I  told  you  so."  But  I  must  at  the 
same  time  plead,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  and  my  colleague  from  New 
Orleans.  La.,  has  pleaded  with  you — 
let  us  not  consider  this  situation  as  Re- 
publicans or  as  Democrats.  This  is  in- 
deed times  that  tr>-  the  souls  of  all 
Americans  Let  us  close  ranks.  I  do  ad- 
mire and' pay  tribute  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  his  prompt  action 
in  sending  Federal  troops  into  Michigan 
at  the  request  of  its  Governor.  But  I  can- 
not help  but  refer  to  the  fact  that  when 
the  so-called  antiriot  bill  was  before  this 
House,  only  last  week.  t;io.se  who  opposed 
it  said  that  maintaining  of  law  and  order 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  State  But  the 
cr>'  for  Federal  as.si.stan.ce  came  when 
noting  and  looting  raged  out  of  control 
in  Detroit 

Who  planted  this  seed — and  what  kind 
of  seed?  This  seed  was  not  planted  to- 
day or  yesterday  It  was  planted  some 
10  or  12  years  a?o  and  from  that  little 
.seed  has  grown  this  great  oak  of  dis- 
.=er.Sion. 

What  is  the  difference  between  the 
riots  and  demon.stration.s  and  the  so- 
called  nonviolence  movement  ">  In  both 
in  ,tances  people  throw  themselves  in 
front  of  military  trains,  halt  traffic,  and 
disrupt  bus  service.  What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  what  has  eone  on  in  New- 
ark and  Detroit  and  what  went  on  in 
Watts'' 

There  ;■;  ^ne  difference — R-^me  people 
were  killed.  Others  were  not  killed  be- 
cause thcv  were  under  the  protection 
of  the  law 

It  is  high  tin'e  now  that  this  Cnn- 
gre.^s  Join  together  and  demand  action 
on  the  part  of  the  military  in  the  vari- 
ous States  which  is  the  National  Guard 
My  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina,  indieated 
t!;at.  the  Nationa'  Guard  Is  the  in.siru- 
ment  of  th^  State  f'lr  the  enforcement  of 
the  law.  It  l.«^  also  t'me  that  the  Congress 
deniaild  that  thp  Department  of  Justice 
of  the  United  States  enforce  thr  laws 
thaf  are  on  th"^  bodks,  and  not  plead  un- 
fanuharity  with  those  statutes. 

Yes.  I  agree  with  that  great  man  who 
we  learned  about  in  our  schoolbooks — 


that  great  patriot.  Patrick  Henry— who 
said,  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death  " 

He  said.  "I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which 
my  feet  are  guided,  and  that  is  the  lamp 
of  experience.  I  know  of  no  way  of  judg- 
ing of  the  future  but  by  the  past." 

Let  iLS  be  guided  by  that  and  let  us 
not  look  for  any  panacea  or  utopla.  The 
only  solution  is  to  face  realities  that 
exist  with  a  determination  to  maintain 
law  and  order  by  use  of  v.hatever  force 
necessary,  and  I  mean  whatever  force 
necessary. 


RATS 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  problems  that  face  the  heavUy  ur- 
banized areas  of  our  Nation,  and  it  is  mj- 
opinion  that  the  constant  increase  in  the 
rat  population  is  one  serious  problem 
worthy  of  recognition  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Cleveland  Press  feels  as  I  do,  as 
indicated  by  an  excellent  editorial  in  that 
newspaper  on  July  24,  1967.  Under  leave 
granted  I  include  the  editorial  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues: 

I  From  the  Cleveland  Press.  Juy  24,  1967 1 
Rats 

The  opponents  of  President  Johnson's  40- 
mlUion-dolUr  rat  exierm. nation  program, 
luughed  and  chuckled  as  they  argued  against 
the  meiisure  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
Ui.sC  week. 

They  Jokingly  Libeled  It  the  "civil  rats" 
bill  and  charged  th.it  the  funds  would  be 
spent  for  a  "rat  corps"  and  create  a  "rat 
bureaucracy." 

Reporters  noted  that  the  l.\u -htcr  quickly 
faded  when  Cong  Martha  Griffiths  (D-M!ch.) 
told  her  colleagues  that  rats  have  killed  more 
persons  than  all  the  generals  In  history. 

".\nd  they  carry  the  most  deadly  of  diseases 
.  .  do  you  think  thits  lunny?"  ehe  .i.sked. 
"If  you're  going  to  spend  79  billion  dollars 
to  kin  off  a  few  Viet  Cong,  I'd  sner.d  40  mil- 
lion to  kill  o(T  the  most  devastating  enemy 
that  man  has  ever  had." 

In  spite  of  Cong.  Griffiths"  plea  the  bill  was 
def.'.itcd  207-176. 

But  her  deadly  seriouj  plea  still  makes 
sense 

There's  nothing  funny  about  the  r.its  that 
lnfp.<;t  the  .slum.?  of  the  n.ition's  big  cities 
,ind  even  find  their  way  Into  the  more  coh'- 
fort.ible  suburbs. 

Last  year,  Cleveland  Rotary  Club  and  tht 
City  Health  Dep.irtment  cooperated  in  an  all- 
out  drive  to  rid  a  Hough  area  of  rats.  They 
learned  that  rat  bites  send  at  least  80  Cleve- 
landers.  mostly  children,  to  hospitals  each 
year  That  rats  cause  $4,000,000  damage  a 
yc.Tr  In  this  city  alone. 

R.it  control  is  a  mafslve  problem-  99^.  of 
Cleveland's  blocks  have  rats  In  at  least  one 
property. 

The  defeat  of  the  Federal  Government's 
efforts  to  Join  cities  In  their  clean-up  efforts 
Is  a  mistake.  The  rat  extermln.itlon  bill 
should   b"  reconsidered  by  the  House 

This  time  with  less  laughter  and  fewer 
puns 


THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  STAND 
WTTH  THEIR  PRESIDENT  IN  THE 
DETROIT  TRAGEDY 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  .,    ^,      *_ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
has  happened  in  Detroit  and  other  cities 
this  summer  is  truly  an  American  trag- 
edy Last  night,  President  Johnson  spoke 
for  all  the  American  people  when  he 
said: 

We  will  not  tolerate  lawlessness.  We  will 
not  endure  violence.  It  matters  not  by  whom 
It  Is  done  or  under  what  slogan  or  banner. 
It  win  not  be  tolerated.  This  nation  will  do 
whatever  Is  necessary  to  suppress  and  punish 
those  who  engage  In  It. 


meeting  the  crisis  In  Detroit.  At  the 
■  same  time  this  country  and  those  of  us 
in  positions  of  responsibility  in  it,  bet- 
ter put  our  politics  aside  for  awhile  and 
stop  listening  to  the  clamorotis  voices  of 
the  dreamers  and  Irresponsible  and  do 
that  which  protects  our  citizens  from 
these  outrages. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  AND  THE 
RIOTING 


Our  people  understand  how  repug- 
nant it  is  for  the  President  to  send  Fed- 
eral troops  into  an  American  city.  But 
they  support  this  action. 

They  support  it  because  they  realize 
it  was  made  only  after  Governor  Rom- 
ney and  other  officials  on  the  scene  made 
it  clear  that  these  troops  were  desper- 
ately needed  to  maintain  law  and  order. 
They  support  it  because  the  Governor 
and  the  mayor  of  Detroit  notified  the 
President  that  the  8,000  Michigan  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  and  thousands  of  lo- 
cal and  State  police  could  not  stem  the 
tide  of  violence  without  Federal  troop 
reinforcements. 

The  President's  action  emphasizes 
our  Nation's  determination  to  thwart 
mob  violence  and  social  anarchy  when- 
ever and  wherever  it  occurs. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  obvious 
that  none  of  us  know  the  answer  but  It 
is  just  as  obvious  that  the  answer  to 
these  riots  is  not  more  handouts  in  the 
form  of  bribes  for  good  behavior.  It  has 
not  worked  and  it  will  not  work.  This 
business  of  providing  the  good  things  of 
life  to  everyone  did  not  save  the  Roman 
Empire  and  it  will  not  save  this  country. 
It  Is  proposed  here  in  the  Congress  to 
entertain  the  hoodlums  with  sporting 
events  to  keep  them  occupied.  In  fact  it 
is  already  being  done  in  places  with  free 
movies  and  other  entertainment — the 
Romans  tried  the  same  thing  with  free 
circuses. 

Some  very  fine  statements  have  been 
made  here  this  morning  and  some  by 
Members  who  have  supported  measures 
attempting  to  placate  and  mollify  the 
teeming  thousands  who  demand  every- 
thing without  commensurate  responsi- 
bility. It  seems  to  me  it  should  be  a  harsh 
and  cruel  reminder  that  something  for 
absolutely  nothing  is  not  the  way  of 
America  and  too  many  have  sounded  the 
"uncertain  trumpet."  In  today's  circum- 
stances even  when  the  "certain  trum- 
pet" is  sounded  it  is  drowned  in  the  call 
of  the  drimis. 

As  long  as  the  idea  prevails  in  our  of- 
ficialdom that  everyone  must  be  sup- 
ported by  Government,  no  solution  is  In 
sieht.  This  is  what  we  hear  and  this  is 
what  is  reported  in  the  dally  liberal 
press.  The  Monihan  report  takes  a 
somewhat  different  ■view  and  how  much 
publicity  has  anyone  seen  on  It?  Very 
little  indeed  and  in  fact,  there  is  reason 
to  suspect  it  has  been  deliberately  sup- 
pressed. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the 
President  in  taking  the  action  he  has  In 


Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  ^,    ^. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WHirrEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
all  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  Interest 
to  the  statements  that  have  been  made 
here    today.    Certainly    the    Immediate 
situation  Is  such  as  to  occasion  comment, 
and  not  only  comment,  but  action,  and 
not  only  action  by  the  State  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  but  under  the   clrciun- 
stances  by  all  the  power  at  our  command. 
But  in  view  of  some  of  the  statements 
that  have  been  made  here,  I  feel  I  should 
also  add  my  part  that  we  may  keep  a 
balance.  All  the  students  of  government 
will  have  to  agree  that  what  has  hap- 
pened could  easily  have  been  foreseen 
many  years  ago  when  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  under  the  Constitution  is  only  one 
of  three  equal  and  coordinated  branches 
of  government  equal  only  to  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  department.  When 
the  Supreme  Court  took  vmto  Itself  the 
right  to  make  law,  and  to  set  itself  above 
the     executive     and     the     legislative 
branches,  when  the  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  set  aside  that  principle  that 
has  been  the  bulwark  of  English  juris- 
prudence during  the  years,  the  principle 
that  the  individual  had  to  conform  to 
certain  rules  adopted  for  the  protection 
of  society  as  a  whole. 

At  that  time  when  the  Supreme  Court 
set  that  rule  aside  and  put  the  newly 
found  rights  of  the  Individual  ahead  of 
the  rights  of  society,  gave  to  the  indi- 
vidual the  right  to  violate  the  property 
and  personal  rights  of  others,  and,  yes, 
when  your  Attorney  General  and  your 
Department  of  Justice,  instead  of  being 
m  the  courts  asking  that  society  be  pro- 
tected by  the  conviction  of  the  individual 
criminal,  we  found  them,  appearing  as 
the  friends  of  the  court^-amicus  curiae, 
if  you  please— supporting  or  leading  the 
court  to  go  counter  to  every  rule  that  any 
organized  society  has  always  had  to  have 
If  society,  itself  was  to  exist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat  it  is  sad  to  see 
what  has  happened  and  is  happening, 
but  if  you  look  backward,  you  see  it  has 
been  in  the  making  for  at  least  10  or 
12  years.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  now, 
when  the  judges  themselves  see  what 
is  happening  the  Supreme  Court  will 
return  to  the  place  Intended  by  the 
Constitution:  return  to  the  rules  that 
the  guilty  shall  be  punished;  that  the 
rights  of  society  as  a  whole  will  again 
become  paramount,  and  in  this,  I  hope 
we  may  find  a  change  of  heart,  a  rever- 
sal of  attitude  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  for  It  Is  clear  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 


that  if  we  are  to  save  our  Government, 
If  we  are  to  save  our  people,  both  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment will  have  to  change  their  attitude. 
If  they  do  not  then  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Congress  as  representative  of  the 
people  to  take  such  course  as  will  bring 
the  Court  and  the  Justice  Department 
back  to  the  place  fixed  for  them  in  the 
Constitution  as  equal  and  coordinate 
only  to  the  Congress,  and  the  people 
which  Congress  represents. 

Dealing  with  the  riots  and  rioters  Is 
to  treat  the  results.  While  we  do  that,  we 
must  seek  out  and  correct  the  cause 
which  Ues  with  courts  and  the  Justice 
Department. 


DETERRING   RIOTERS 
Mr.    WYMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  'WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
cannot  order  judges  to  be  fijmer  in  deal- 
Ing  with  rioters.  Congress  cannot  legis- 
late the  shameful  lack  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility or  constructive  cooperation 
between  the  races  that  exists  in  many 
troubled  areas  In  this  country  today.  But, 
Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  can  act  to  impose 
penalties  on  those  who  intentionally  aid, 
abet,  provoke  or  participate  in  riots  in 
this  country.  One  such  penalty  was  sug- 
gested by  this  body  the  other  day  when 
it  passed  the  bill  to  make  it  a  crime  to 
cross  a  State  line  to  Incite  a  riot. 

We  in  Congress  slrould  come  up  with 
some  legislative  answers.  There  is  an- 
other way  that  I  beUeve  will  help  to  de- 
ter rioters.  This  is  to  take  away  from  aU 
persons  who  aid,  abet,  assist  or  partici- 
pate in  riots  in  this  country  all  Federal 
benefits  that  they  may  be  receiving  or 
to  which  they  may  become  entitled  lii 
the  future.  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
by  the  terms  of  which  persons  convicted 
of  rioting  or  participating  in  rioting,  in 
either  a  State  or  Federal  court,  shall 
lose  their  Federal  benefits.  Including  such 
things  as  social  security,  unemployment 
compensation,  and  a  host  of  other  bene- 
fits. They  also  lose  their  entitlement  to 
such  benefits  In  the  future. 

This  bill  makes  it  a  criminal  offense  for 
a  State  or  Federal  official  to  pay  or  cause 
to  be  paid  any  benefits  derived  wholly  or 
in  part  from  Federal  f imds  to  any  person 
convicted  of  rioting  in  any  court  in  the 
land.  The  bill  also  provides  that  such 
benefits  shall  be  cut  off  upon  conviction 
and  during  an  appeal.  If  the  defendant 
wins  the  appeal  they  will  be  restored 

retroactively.  .  ,  4..  „ 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  drastic  legislation 
but  it  is  necessary  in  the  atmosphere 
which  prevails  in  this  country  today.  No 
one  knows  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
how  effective  as  a  deterrent  such  a  law 
will  be  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
fact  that  it  will  be  a  substantial  deter- 
rent Properly  publicized,  I  am  sincerely 
hopeful  that  Congress  will  enact  such  a 
law  and  that  it  will  help  in  restoring  law 
and  order  in  this  country.  There  will  be 
law  and  order  and  it  is  our  responsiblUty 
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to  help  to  achieve  and  maintain  it  in  a 
responsible  manner.  This  bill,  In  my 
,  opinion,  is  a  constructive  step  in  this 
7     direction. 

Persons  who  participate  In  riots  should 
know  in  advance  that  if  they  do  they 
will  get  nothing  from  Uncle  Sam  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  Upon  reflection  this 
Is  bound  to  be  a  powerful  deterrent  to 
rioting. 

The  bill  Is  as  follows : 

HR.   11747 

A  bill  to  cut  off  Federal   benefits  for  con- 
viction of  rioting  and  prohibiting  entitle- 
ment to  such  benefits  thereafter 
Be  it   enacted    by   the   Senate  and   House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the   United  States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 

1.  Any  person  who  shall  be  convicted  under 
either  State  or  Federal  law  of  rioting,  or  aid- 
ing, abetting,  partlcipatlnn;  In  or  Inciting  to 
riot,  by  any  court  State  or  Federal,  shall  upon 
such  conviction  be  thereafter  permanently 
Ineligible  to  receive  any  Federal  paj-ment  or 
assistance  whatsoever. 

2.  Said  permanent  Ineligibility  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  such  conviction  and  shall 
continue  thereafter  whether  or  not  an  appeal 
is  taken.  Provided,  however,  that  If  such 
conviction  shall  be  set  aside  on  appeal,  re- 
instatement of  entitlement  shall  be  retro- 
active to  the  date  of  said  conviction. 

3.  Any  State  or  Federal  official,  or  other 
person  having  notice  of  such  conviction,  who 
shall  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid,  or  In  any  man- 
ner assist  In  the  payment  of  any  Federal 
benefit  prohibited  by  this  Act.  shall  be  Im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  twelve  (12) 
months,  and  fined  not  more  than  five  thou- 
sand (•5.000)  dollars  or  bo'Jn. 


IF  WE  WON  T  SUPPORT  OUR  MEN  IN 
VIETNAM,    THEN    LETS    GET    OUT 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Tues- 
day, July  18,  issue  of  Aviation  Daily,  a 
most  reliable  publication,  states  that 
Secretary  McNamara  will  defer  about  $1 
billion  in  aircraft  purchases  in  an  ap- 
parent "political  move  to  make  the  mili- 
tary budget  more  palatable." 

According  to  the  article,  the  Air  Force 
will  cancel  the  purchase  of  100  A-7D's 
and  245  F-4E's  which  it  had  requested 
and  have  been  authorized  and  funded  by 
Congress.  In  addition,  the  Air  Force  will 
seriously  curtail  its  procurement  of  RF- 
4C's,  A-37's  and  Minuteman  missiles, 
according  to  Aviation  Daily. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  as  one  who  has  seen  our 
operations  from  Thailand  and  in  Viet- 
nam, I  know  we  have  a  critical  shortage 
of  certain  types  of  aircraft,  including 
some  of  those  which  have  been  deferred. 
In  particular,  we  need  the  all-weather 
and  night  capability  of  the  proven  A-7 
which  Secretary  McNamara  has  com- 
pletely eliminated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  almost  500.000 
American  men  committed  to  combat  in 
Vietnam  by  order  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  To  me  it  Is  unthinkable 
that  we  should  cut  back  on  critically 
needed  support  for  these  men  while  this 


administration  flounders  along  dreaming 
up  new  and  wild-spending  programs 
each  day  which  have  political  appeal, 
but  result  in  nothing  more  than  bureau- 
cratic tangles  of  ineCaciency  which  do 
not  meet  the  intended  purpose. 

I  have  not  been  critical  of  the  adminis- 
tratioas  policy  in  Vietnam,  but  I  cannot 
remain  silent  when  vitally  needed  air- 
craft are  canceled  wliile  domestic 
squandering  and  waste  continue. 

The  time  has  come,  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
this  administration  must  exhibit  some 
true  courage.  If  we  will  not  support  men 
committed  to  combat  with  everything 
we  can  give  them,  then  let  us  set  out  of 
Vietnam.  I  will  support  an  honest  effort 
to  accomplish  our  mission  there,  but  I 
will  not  support  unnecessary  risk  to 
American  boys  to  serve  a  political  pur- 
pose. 

PRESIDENTS  COMMISSION  ON 
CIVIL  DISORDER  NEEDED  IM- 
MEDIATELY 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  death,  fire, 
and  looting  stalk  the  streets  of  many 
American  cities  during  these  summer 
nights  of  1967,  and  a  new  city  .seems  to 
be  added  to  the  list  each  night.  It  would 
be  simple  to  sit  back,  call  this  a  social 
issue,  appropriate  money  for  poverty 
procram-s,  and  close  our  minds  to  the 
stark  reality  of  rioting:  but,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  mu.st  face  this  lawlessness  for  exactly 
what  it  Is.  and  we  must  move  immedi- 
ately. It  appears  to  me  that  from  the 
number  of  cities  where  there  have  been 
riots  there  is  a  pattern  of  conspiracy  and 
lnvcstit;ation  may  well  bring  out  such  in- 
formation as  revealed  by  the  July  28, 
1967  i.-^sue  of  Life  ma^'azine,  that  snipers 
have  been  transported  across  State  lines, 
as  the  magazine  states  they  were  to 
Newark.  And,  only  last  night.  H.  Rap 
Brown,  national  chairman  of  the  Stu- 
dent Nonviolent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee made  a  farce  of  the  title  of  his  own 
organization,  by  standint;  100  miles  from 
this  Nation's  Capital,  and  stating: 

If  America  doesn't  come  around,  we  should 
burn  It  down. 

Brown  moved  into  Cambridge,  Md  , 
last  night,  from  Philadelphia,  to  incite  a 
riot.  And.  Mr.  Speaker,  he  achieved  his 
purpose.  He  is  not  alone  in  crossing  State 
lines  to  incite  riots,  however.  Snipers 
have  been  reported  in  riot  areas  as  hav- 
ing moved  in  from  California,  Mississippi, 
Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Hou.se  recently  pa.ssed  the  antinot  bill, 
which  had  the  purpose  of  making  it  a 
crime  to  cross  State  lines  for  the  purpose 
of  inciting  riots  or  committing  overt  acLs. 
I  supported  that  legislation,  and  I  hope 
It  IS  promptly  passed  in  the  Senate.  How- 
ever, we,  today,  are  faced  with  an  urgency 
far  greater  than  this  measure.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Civil  Di-sordcr  has  been  suggested, 
however,  we  need  prompt  and  expedi- 


tious action.  I  suggest  instead,  a  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Civil  Disorder  to 
immediately  begin  an  investigation  of 
these  tragic  riots.  We  cannot  wait  months 
for  a  report.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  immedi- 
ate hearings  and  interim  reports,  no  later 
than  30  days  from  now.  The  pattern  of 
exploitation  of  people  living  in  slum  con. 
ditions  is  becoming  more  and  more  e\1- 
dent,  and  unmediate  action  is  necessary, 
through  proper  study  by  a  President's 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorder. 
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CIVIL  UNREST  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
with  other  Members  in  expressing  con- 
cern about  what  is  happening  in  our 
cities  around  the  country.  I  do  not  care 
what  our  political  affiliations  are,  we  a!i 
decry  this  kind  of  mob  action. 

It  seems  to  me  what  is  happening  is 
too  well  planned  to  be  accidental.  I  think 
the  time  has  come,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  has  said,  for  some  kind  of 
action  to  be  taken  by  an  existing  com- 
mittee of  tiie  House  or  by  a  commission 
appointed  by  the  President  to  determine, 
what  forces  may  be  behind  these  riots. 

There  are  problems  within  our  major 
cities,  but  the.«e  incidents  seem  to  be  too 
well  planned.  ha))pening  week  after  week 
in  Newark,  New  York,  and  Detroit  and 
many  other  places,  and  now  is  the  time 
when  Congress  ought  to  take  .some  in- 
vestigative action.  The  FBI  .should  be 
assigned  a  very  si^ecific  role  in  this,  hear- 
ings .should  be  held,  and  then  a  determi- 
nation can  be  made  as  to  what  some  of 
the  causes  are. 

If  there  is  one  thing  the  Congre-ss  and 
the  administration  has  done,  it  is  that^'we 
have  promised  far  more  than  can  be  de- 
livered. We  cannot  deliver  as  much  as 
we  promise,  and  we  create  an  expectancy 
in  these  people,  and  when  they  fail  to 
receive  what  we  have  promised,  they 
are  open  prey  to  agitators  who  are  roam- 
ing around  the  country.  We  see  what 
happened  in  Cambridge.  Md.,  not  far 
from  here,  just  last  night.  We  see  the 
black  power  conference  that  took  place 
in  Newark.  We  see  this  kind  of  black 
power  conference  dedicated  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  ideals  we  all  stand  for. 

Tragically,  so  many  of  the  very  fine 
people  who  live  in  these  areas,  receive 
the  brunt  of  the  punishment.  It  is  tragic 
that  this  could  happen  in  our  country.  I 
would  hope,  that  the  Speaker  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  leaders  of  the  Hou.se  will 
start  an  investigation  of  this  matter 
now. 


THE  NEED  TO  SPEAK  OUT  AGAINST 
RIOTING 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the   request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Neu-York?  i 

There  was  no  objection.  ' 

Mr  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  lis- 
tened to  the  remarks  of  the  majority 
leader  with  reference  to  the  involvement 
of  politics  in  this  matter,  and  I  listened 
to  him  as  I  have  heard  other  spokesmen 
of  the  Democratic  Party  In  recent  weeks 
refer  to  specific  bills  in  this  Congress 
that  should  be  passed  that  would  help 
cure  the  root  causes  of  riots. 

I  would  simply  ask  the  leadership,  the 
majority  leader,  who  controls  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States?  Which  party 
controls  today? 

For  the  past  2  years  this  country  has 
been  treated  to  a  very  unusual  Congress. 
It  mass  produced  palliatives  and  pan- 
aceas widely  heralded  to  solve  aU  prob- 
lems not  tomorrow  or  today  but  yester- 
day It  raised  high  hopes  that  were  in- 
e\itably  to  be  dashed  for  those  who  we^e 

In  need.  ^  . 

I  believe  it  is  important  that  we  not 
sacrifice  the  needs  of  the  many  because 
of  the  irresponsibility  of  the  few. 

In  this  morning's  paper,  on  the  front 
page,  a  former  colleague  of  ours,  the 
mavor  of  Newark,  a  Democrat,  indicated 
that  one  of  those  programs  which  we 
passed  might  have  been  a  little  better. 
perhaps,  and  he  made  the  charge  that 
povertv  workers  were  involved  In  the 
riots  In  Newark.  This  charge  should  be 
investigated.  We  should  know  whether 
this  is  true  or  not.  I  hope  it  will  be 
investigated. 

Yesterday  the  Republican  leadership 
spoke  out,  as  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
speak  out.  We  said  something  I  believe 
had  to  be  said. 

We  hear  too  much  of  excuses  for  riots. 
Evervbody  is  to  blame  except  the  rioters 
themselves,  apparently.  Society  is  to  be 
blamed.  This  is  a  philosophy  that  creates 
the  matrix  of  riots. 

Yesterday  the  Republican  leadership 
I  believe  said  what  had  to  be  said,  what 
all  of  us  should  say  regardless  of  party, 
that  this  country  and  this  Congress  will 
not  reward  violence  and  rioting. 

I  went  to  the  slums,  looking  into  the 
poverty  program  last  year,  after  Watts. 
Do  the  Members  know  what  they  were 
saying?  'We  are  going  to  have  a  Watts; 
then  you  will  pour  millions  of  dollars 
into  our  area." 

And  we  did  pour  millions  of  dollars 
into  Watts,  because  they  rioted,  and  that 
is  an  area,  I  say  to  you  gentlemen,  which 
has  better  hcJuses  than  most  of  the  areas 
in  your  districts.  We  went  in  there  and 
we  did  reward  rioting. 

This  vcar  I  guess  the  hue  and  cry 
will  be,  "We  are  going  to  have  a  Newark," 
or  "We  are  going  to  have  a  Detroit." 

Let  all  public  officials  at  every  level 
of  government  speak  out  and  say.  "This 
government  will  not  take  away  from  the 
needy  who  are  law  respecting  and  give 
it  to  the  rioters."  . 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  armed  insurrections 
witnessed  in  11  U.S.  cities  last  night  are 
the  result  of  poverty  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  become  more  in- 
volved in  eliminating  this  scourge.  Yet 
nobody  knows  how  many  overlappmg 
agencies,  bureaus,  and  departments  are 
already  set  up  to  accomplish  this  goal, 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  cannot  tell 
us  within  a  bUlion  dollars  how  much  is 
now  being  spent  for  this  purpose. 

The  facts  are  that  there  is  a  direct 
correlation  between  Increased  criminal 
activity  and  increased  Government  in- 
volvement in  these  areas.  ,  .  -  ^  , 
We  were  all  appalled  last  night,  oi 
course,  to  see  the  lawlessness,  to  see  the 
breaking  and  entering.  This  is  all  sup- 
posedly a  desire  for  increased  education 
and  job  opportunity,  yet  I  do  not  believe 
any  of  us  saw  a  single  library  being  en- 

Somehow  it  seems  incongruous  that 
the  people  who  are  rioting  in  order  to 
increase  their  job  opportunity,  are  doing 
so  vrtth  top  priority  being  given  to  the  ob- 
tainment  of  liquor  and  guns  and  house- 
hold appliances. 


ARMED    INSURRECTION 
Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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WHO'S  STOKING  THE  FIRE? 

Mr  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks,    and    to    include    extraneous 

matter.  , .    .,      i 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from' 

Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
been  claimed  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
that  the  riets  now  sweeping  the  coun- 
try are  not  a  partisan  matter.  This  may 
be  so,  but  the  responsibility  lies  with  this 
administration. 

As  has  been  said,  it  may  not  be  a 
partisan  matter,  but— 

First,  two  summers  ago  the  people  of 
Watts,  Calif.,  rioted,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence the  Federal  Government  en- 
couraged further  riots  by  pouring  in  mil- 
lions of  Federal  fimds  to  placate  the 
populace. 

Second,  the  following  summer,  which 
also  was  a  "long,  hot"  one,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  Hubert 
Humphrey,  said  during  a  speech  in  New 
Orleans,  and  I  quote: 

You'd  have  more  trouble  than  you  have 
had  already,  because  I've  got  enough  spark 
left  in  me  to  lead  a  mighty  good  revolt  under 
those   (sltun)    conditions. 

Third,  complaints  from  city  officials 
charging  that  antipoverty  workers,  paid 
with  Federal  funds,  have  played  major 
roles  in  inciting  some  of  the  recent 
riots.  The  latest  charge  comes  from 
Newark  Mayor  Hugh  J.  Addonlzlo,  who 
has  demanded  a  Federal  investigation  of 
the  contribution  that  poverty  workers 
played  in  the  bloody  riots  in  that  city. 

Now  that  the  dead  and  injured  have 
been  counted,  I  wonder  if  Vice  President 
Humphrey  would  be  so  anxious  to  lead 
a  riot? 


BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATION  RE- 
QUEST FOR  FUNDS  FOR  THE 
345-KILOVOLT  LINE 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,    and    to    include    extraneous 

matter.  ..... 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fronj 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  critical  power  shortage  in  Nebraska 
it  would  be  my  hope  that  the  other  body, 
when  it  considers  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation's request  for  funds,  will  be  able 
to  add  funds  for  the  345-kilovolt  line 
to  the  appropriation. 

In  the  meantime,  I  would  also  hope 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  AspinallI  and  his  com- 
mittee will  have  an  opportunity  to  report 
out  for  our  consideration  H.R.  8775. 
When  that  bill  comes  before  us  for  con- 
sideration, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
in  favor  of  it  so  that  this  worthwhile 
and  vitally  needed  project  can  be  imple- 
mented. Therefore,  I  will  not  offer  an 
amendment  today  to  the  pending  bill  to 
fund  this  project  but  will  rely  on  this 
body  to  pass  H.R.  8775  which  will  con- 
stitute the  necessary  authorization,  and 
will  exert  all  of  my  efforts  to  push  for 
this  authorization  bill. 


JOINT  CONGRESSIONAL  COMMIT- 
TEE SHOULD  BE  ESTABLISHED  TO 
INVESTIGATE  THE  ENTIRE  MAT- 
TER OF  CRIME,  INCLUDING  RIOT- 
ING 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  ,.,     ..       * 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    PEPPER.   Mr.    Speaker,   I   have 
supported  every  civil  rights  bill  which 
has  come  before  this  body  since  I  have 
had  the  honor  to  become  a  Member  here. 
But  of  course,  I  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  revulsion  and  the  shock  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  with  reference  to  the  crime, 
lawlessness,    and    rebellion    which    has 
swept  over  so  many  large  areas  of  our 
great   American   cities.    All    of   us   are 
united  behind  the  President  in  our  de- 
termination that  whatever  force  Is  nec- 
essary on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, In  conjunction  with  the  State 
and  local  governments,  must  and  shau 
be  applied  In  order  to  make  law  and 
order  a  prevalent  condition  In  the  cities 
of  our  country. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  recognize 
that  this  matter  of  crime  and  rioting  of 
a  serious  and  extensive  nature,  demands 
the  fullest  inquiry,  the  most  careful 
scrutiny  and  the  most  dedicated  under- 
standing of  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
and  the  citizens  of  the  country. 

I  was  very  much  gratified  last  evening 
to  see  on  the  television  the  able  minority 
leader  of  the  House  and  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  of  the  other  body,  call- 
ing for  the  setting  up  of  a  joint  congres- 
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slonal  committee  to  Investigate  this  en- 
tire matter  of  crime.  Including  rioting,  of 
course.  In  the  cities  of  our  country.  I  say 
I  was  gratifled,  because  on  January  10 
of  this  year  I  introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  1  to  set  up  a  joint  committee 
to  investigate  crime,  Including  all  as- 
pects and  segments  of  crime,  and  in- 
cluding the  effect  of  crime  and  disturb- 
ances in  the  metropolitan  urban  areas 
of  our  country. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  47  of  my  col- 
leagues, including  the  able  majority 
whip,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  BoGCSl  and  five  distinguished  com- 
mittee chairmen,  have  Joined  in  the 
Introduction  of  this  resolution  or  given 
me  assurance  of  their  strong  support 
of  it.  In  the  other  body  on  the  23d  of 
June  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah,  Mr.  Moss,  accompanied  by  16  other 
Senators,  four  of  whom  belong  to  the 
majority  party,  introduced  a  compan- 
ion bin.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  94. 

I  was  told  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Maryland,  Mr.  Tydings,  last  week  there 
were  21  Senators  who  had  already  con- 
curred In  the  introduction  of  our  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  time  is  now 
for  this  Congress  to  set  up  a  joint  com- 
mittee in  Congress  showing  the  con- 
cern of  the  whole  Congress  to  make  a 
thorough  and  full  inquiry  into  all  the 
causes  of  these  riots  and  crime  In  gen- 
eral and  to  make  to  legislative  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  appropriate  and 
due  recommendations  as  to  how  this 
menace  and  danger  can  best  be  met.  I 
hope  we  shall  have  an  early  opportunity 
to  consider  this  resolution  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  I  am  proud  that  we  have 
shown  some  prescience  In  appreciating 
the  danger  of  this  situation  by  offerlnc 
in  both  houses  of  the  Congress,  with  sup- 
port by  both  partie.":,  the.se  resolution.'^. 


RIOTS  AND  RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  appall- 
ing and  myopic  the  congressional  re- 
sponse to  the  tragic  and  senseless  acts 
of  violence  which  have  erupted  In  our 
major  cities.  Yesterday  there  was  the 
blatantly  partisan  Republican  statement 
laying  the  blame  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  released  by  the  Senate's 
Republican  leader  who  was  In  the  fore- 
front and  largely  responsible  for  the  de- 
feat of  the  civil  HKhts  bill  of  1966  which 
we  passed  In  this  body  last  year.  Today 
there  was  the  statement  echoed  by  sev- 
eral of  our  colleagues  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  was  to  blame 
Then  there  was  also  the  Incredible  sug- 
gestion that  Congress  deny  to  anyone 
caught  up  In  this  maelstrom  his  benefits 
under  Federal  law.  be  it  social  security 
benefits,  be  it  welfare  benefits,  be  It 
health  benefits,  or  benefits  under  any 
other  Federal  programs — as  though  this 
would  stop  rlota. 


Mr.  Speaker,  how  can  we  be  so  blind? 
How  can  we  fail  to  .see — and  here  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  !  Mr.  Wac- 
conner]  is  right  for  entirely  wrong  rea- 
sonj — that  we  must  lay  much  of  the 
blame  on  the  doorstep  of  Congress — not 
for  the  spurious  reasons  he  raised  but 
because  this  Congress  has  defaulted  In 
responding  adequately  to  the  unmet 
needs  of  our  society  It  has  not  confront- 
ed the  problems  of  our  cities;  it  has  not 
confronted  the  need  for  decent  housing. 
It  has  not  coiifronted  the  need  for  ade- 
quate health  care,  it  has  not  confronted 
the  need  for  decent  jobs.  The  fact  is  that 
II  percent  of  our  population  is  excluded 
from  the  mainstream  of  American  life. 

In  the  ghettos  of  our  cities  alienation 
and  hopelessness  prevail.  Where  people 
do  not  feel  they  have  a  stake  in  our  so- 
ciety, they  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
respect  Its  institutions.  It  must  be  our 
task  to  develop  new  approaches  to  the 
underlying  Ills  and  restructure  our  so- 
ciety so  that  It  serves  all  of  our  people. 


FORCE  NEEDED  TO  STOP  THE 
RIOTING 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  lo  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  did  not  hear 
anybody  yesterday  blaming  the  Repub- 
lican Governor  of  Michigan  for  the  riots 
in  Detroit,  and  I  do  not  think  he  is 
responsible  any  more  than  I  think  the 
President  of  the  United  States  l5  re- 
sponsible, as  the  Republican  leaders  are 
accusing  him  of  being  I  go  :;.ay,  hcv- 
ever,  that  riots  can  be  put  down  and  riots 
can  be  stopped  If  we  use  enough  force 
and  use  It  properly.  I  think  It  Is  high 
time  that  we  did  just  that. 

If  the  Governor  of  Michigan  doe.'s  not 
know  how.  then  let  me  suggest  he  put  out 
a  9  ocloctc  curfew  and  anybody  who  is 
on  the  street  after  that  is  subject  to 
whatever  force  needs  to  be  applied  to  get 
him  off  the  street. 

As  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  we  have  not  done 
enough  to  give  these  hoodlums  benefits. 
let  me  disagree  with  that.  There  Is  a  pic- 
ture on  the  front  page  of  the  Washington 
Post  this  morning  showing  a  looter  tying 
a  television  set  on  the  back  end  of  an 
expensive  convertible  and  the  licen.se 
number  is  there.  Have  the  authorities  In 
Michigan  sent  out  a  warrant  for  his 
arrest,  and  If  they  have  not.  why  have 
they  not?  It  would  be  pretty  easy  to  find 
out  who  he  is. 

I  think  we  need  more  law  and  order 
and  less  excusing  of  these  people,  be- 
cause these  riots  are  led  by  a  small  mi- 
nority of  gangsters  who  want  .something 
for  nothing  I  do  not  know  why  we  have 
not  arrested  this  so-called  Rap  Brown 
who  went  down  to  Cambridge,  Md..  last 
night  and  Incited  a  riot  there 

What  this  country  needs  Is  not  more 
legislation  to  give  people  more  benefits 
right  now.  but  it  needs  some  law  enforce- 
ment by  people  who  are  not  afraid  for 
political  purposes  to  enforce  the  law. 


If  I  were  the  Governor  of  Michigan,  I 
would  forget  about  my  political  future 
and  I  would  enforce  the  law.  If  he  does 
that,  his  political  future  will  take  care 
of  itself. 

A  TIME  FOR  ORDER,  CALM,  AND 
SUPPORT  OF  OUR  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  state 
that  I  share  some  of  the  conviction  of 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio.  I  regret  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Ryan]  saw  fit  to 
lay  the  blame  on  this  Congress— as 
he  put  It — for  defaulting  in  our  obliga- 
tion to  the  American  people. 

With  his  support  and  with  the  leader- 
ship of  a  number  of  my  colleagues,  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  this  Congress  in  the  past  6  or  8 
years  has  passed  more  legislation  for  the 
good  of  mlnoiities  and  indeed  for  the 
good  of  all  Americans  than  any  Con- 
gress In  history.  If  that  Is  the  kind  of 
defaulting  that  he  Is  speaking  about, 
then  we  need  more  of  that  kind  of  de- 
faulting. 

We  have  lived  up  to  our  obligations. 
Of  course  we  have  not  done  everj'thing. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  this  democracy 
was  ever  meant  to  be  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment where  the  Government  dees 
everything  for  everybody. 

Mr.  RYAN  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Was  the  gentleman  here 
last  Thursday  when  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives refused  to  consider  the  rat 
control  bill? 

Mr.  CAREY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
read  the  Congressional  Record  he  will 
know  that  I  was  here  and  I  voted  to 
consider  the  rat  control  bill.  He  knows 
that  I  want  to  do  what  can  be  done  to 
remedy  the  situation.  I  hope  that  we  can 
get  together  and  maybe  put  in  a  rat  con- 
trol progra.m  under  the  poverty  program 
where  it  Is  now  being  carried  on  In  many 
places. 

The  Congress  should  not  be  blamed 
nor  should  the  President  be  blamed.  This 
is  not  a  time  to  be  blaming  anybody  for 
this  situation.  This  is  the  time  to  get  be- 
hind the  leaders  In  this  Nation  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and 
strengthen  his  hands  and  strengthen 
their  hands  to  cope  with  this  un-Ameri- 
can situation. 

I  say  this  Is  not  the  time  to  blame  any- 
one but  it  is  the  time  to  trj'  to  handle  the 
situation.  It  Is  a  time  for  cool  heads. 

If  we  want  to  make  it  safe  for  the  peo- 
ple in  public  service,  people  like  firemen 
and  policemen,  to  go  about  their  duties 
with  a  sen.se  of  security  and  to  carrj'  out 
the  law.  one  way  to  do  It  is  to  elve  the 
President  and  the  appropriate  officials. 
State  and  local  governments,  emergency 
powers  to  put  an  embargo  on  arms  and 
ammunition  going  into  these  areas  of 
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violence.  It  does  not  make  sense  to  me 
that  when  an  area  is  threatened  with 
violence,  or  if  there  is  rioting  that  a  per- 
son can  still  buy  a  sniper  rifle  or  arms 
and  ammunition  in  these  cities  to  carry 
on  sniping  and  armed  assault  on  the 
estabUshed  authorities. 

If  we  want  to  get  together  to  strength- 
en the  hands  of  the  President,  then  let 
us  talk  about  an  emergency  resolution 
elv-ing  the  President  the  power  to  place 
an  embargo  on  arms  and  ammunition 
shipments  into  areas  of  violence  or  po- 
tential violence.  Then  perhaps,  with  the 
help  of  the  National  Rifle  Association, 
we  would  have  the  marksmen  on  the 

This  Is  not  the  time  to  fan  the  flames 

of  discontent.  i.v,*r.ir 

This  Is,  rather,  the  moment  to  thlnlc 
of  the  restoration  of  our  cities,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  people's  faith  In  the 
Government's  ability  to  maintam  law 
and  order.  ^       ... 

There  have  been  some  recent  pubhc 
sUtements  by  high  political  leaders  to 
the  effect  that  cuts  in  the  Presidents 
urban  programs  did  not  cause  the  riots. 

That  is  true.  But  continued  opposition 
to  urban  Improvement  programs;  con- 
tinued inveighing  against  human  rights 
and  housing  programs,  decent  living, 
and  rat  extermination  control  measures. 
only  feeds  the  fires  of  desperation  which 
we  saw  explode  across  the  land. 

The  man  who  has  a  stake  In  his  city 
and  his  society  and  his  country— is  not 
going  to  tear  it  down. 

The  man  who  feels  that  he  can  walk 
into  the  open  door  of  American  life. 
assuming  its  burdens  and  Its  benefits, 
is  not  the  man  to  lead  a  looter's  charge 
on  a  shop. 

We  must  support  our  President  In  ms 
national  call  for  law  and  order. 

And  we  must  support  our  President  as 
he  calls  again  for  programs  to  prevent 
riots.  

PROPER  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 


I 


Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker  and  gentle- 
men. I  am  sure  you  will  have  heard  from 
every  spectrum  or  type  of  reaction  ap- 
propriate in  this  great  body  about  the 
problems  besetting  our  Nation. 

I  should  hke  to  add  just  one  additional 
one.  Perhaps  It  will  not  be  making  too 
great  a  contribution,  but  as  I  have  said 
before  in  addressing  this  House  and  as  I 
will  say  again,  I  think  we  learn  very  lit- 
tle from  history  when  we  are  too  ready 
to  ■react  just  like  the  man  in  the  street, 
by  giving  vent  to  feelings  with  words  ap- 
propriately expressed  In  a  manner  sug- 
gesting that  politicians  have  to  meet  a 
problem.  But  that  does  not  solve  the 
problem.  It  does  not  put  us  ahead  one 
whit.  It  does  not  show  that  we  have 
learned  anything  from  history. 

Let  me  just  say  this.  There  have  been 
other  times  in  the  history  of  the  Nation 


when  the  commimlty  structure  was  weak 
and  when  there  was  a  sense  of  lawless- 
ness.   In   perspective    what    does    this 

naean?  .      .  ..  „„ 

It  means  today,  more  important  than 
at  any  other  time  the  concept  of  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed  should  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Consent  of  the  governed 
includes  citizen  responsibility  for  the  en- 
forceable aspects  of  the  law.  and  if  we 
disregard  that,  then  there  is  a  movement 
toward  a  poUce  state.  Let's  turn  to  our 
history  If  you  doubt  the  importance  of 
citizen  responsibility. 

In  old  San  Francisco  when  the  situa- 
tion deteriorated  because  of  the  Influx  of 
people,  there  was  disunity  and  the  com- 
munity could  not  absorb  the  people  and 
their  problems.  What  happened?  The 
vigUantes  came  in  and  brought  the  law. 
A  lot  of  it  was  not  on  the  books  and  not 
enforced  by  any  responsible  law-en- 
forcement agency  in  California  and  in 
our  Nation.  But  there  was  law  enforced 
by  the  community.  . 

I  will  tell  you  where  we  are  missing  the 
boat  and  why  the  gentleman  from  Hor- 
Ida  is  so  correct  that  we  need  a  new 
approach.   We   must   imderstand   that 
America  has  to  be  Improved  on  ttte  com- 
munity level.  The  people  In  the  commu- 
nity must  feel  responsible  for  enforcing 
law.   Unfortunately   the  Negro    In   the 
ghetto  does  not  have  a  "community 
strong  enough  to  provide  the  kind  of 
American   reaction   that   demands   the 
consent  of  the  governed  for  assuming  the 
responsibility  for  upholding  the  unen- 
forceable aspects  of  law;  the  willingness 
to  live,  and  to  operate  under  ji  law. 
Tragically  this  commimlty  identification 
for  good  reason  has  not  yet  developed 
in    the    Negro    ghetto,    and    we    have 
not  had  the  programs  that  have  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  what  I  have  indi- 
cated to  you  is  the  crux  of  the  problem: 
the  horizontal  improvement  of  the  com- 
munity, without  which  the  vertical  im- 
provement of  the  individual  does  not 

mean  a  thing.  .    t.v,^ 

We  will  have  improvement  or  tne 
individual  because  we  have  individuals 
bom  with  the  guts,  the  knowledge  and 
the  wUl  to  get  ahead.  There  wUl  be  Im- 
provement of  the  individual,  but  there 
will  not  be  improvement  of  the  commu- 
nity unless  we  begin  to  address  ourselves 
to  this  particular  problem.  Until  we  do 
address  ourselves  to  the  problem  of  com- 
munity self-pride,  improvement,  and 
confidence,  we  may  expect  a  continuation 
of  the  abrogation  of  the  responslbUity 
that  should  insist  upon  upholding  the 
law  within  the  present  formless  Negro 
ghettos  that  shamefully  dot  America. 

What  Is  happening  today  is  the  same 
experience  ih  the  unstable  communities 
of  the  new  West,  when  the  lawless  "fast 
gun"— exploited  in  lawlessness  and  vio- 
lence the  inability  of  the  local  community 
to  either  control  or  exclude  these  ele- 
ments of  destructive  conduct.  What  they 
encourage  in  absence  of  sensible  com- 
munity action  is  reactions  of  lawless  vio- 
lence of  another  equally  disturbing 
type— the  lynch  mob  or  the  vigilante. 

Sober  considerations  see  these  con- 
clusions: First,  the  violence  of  the  law- 
less exploiter  of  community  instability 
brings  maximum  suffering  on  the  very 
community  and  its  Individuals  which 


needs  strength  and  stability.  Second,  it 
discourages   assistance   from   the   very 
source  which  must  provide  encourage- 
ment and  motivation.  Third,  in  a  violent 
explosion  of  unreason  it  demands  an  Im- 
possible performance   from  the  stable 
majority,  to  wit.  that  on  a  basis  of  how 
the  improved  communities  of  America 
must  reduce  their  status  and  quality  to 
accommodate  an  unqualified  commuiuty 
of  Negroes.  This  will  not  happen,  and  the 
purveyors  of  riots  will  therefore  become 
its  most  tragic  victims.  Fourth,  and  fi- 
nally it  calls  for  a  sober  re-evaluation  of 
our  approach  and  our  understanding. 
The  Negro  and  the  other  components  of 
America  must  devise  programs  which 
eUminate  the  readily  exploitable  condi- 
tions in  the  existing  ghettos  that  have 
invited  and  tolerated  the  lawless  leaders. 
Yet  these  programs  must  not  patronize 
nor  demean  the  citizens  of  the  communi- 
ties to  be  improved. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  the  experience  of 
this  summer  does  not  only  disastrously 
set  back  the  cause  of  the  Negro.  It  also 
casts  an  appalling  and  ominous  shadow 
over  the  great  American  experiment  of 
a  self-governing  nation  of  free  and  re- 
sponsible men. 


THE  HONORABLE  J.  ARTHUR 
YOUNGER 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks.  *,  „  «.„ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  deep  sorrow  and  my  sense  of 
personal  loss  in  the  untimely  passing  of 
our    distinguished    and    esteemed    col- 
league, the  Honorable  J.  Arthur  Younger. 
a    Representative    of    the    great    State 
of   California.   I   have   had   the   honor 
of  serving  with  him  on  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  for  many 
years  and  I  have  learned  to  value  highly 
his  keen  analysis  of  the  problems  that 
have  come  before  the  committee,  his  fine 
judgment  in  separating  the  important 
from  the  inconsequential,  and  his  com- 
plete devotion  to  the  service  of  his  State 
and  the  Nation.  An  indication  of  his 
character  is  found  in  his  determination 
to  rise  from  a  sickbed  of  pain  and  suffer- 
ing to  contribute  his  best  thought  to  an 
important     matter     then     before     the 
committee. 

Congressman  Younger  has  been  a 
blessing  to  his  generation  in  many  w^s 
during  his  long  and  honorable  career.  He 
served  as  an  ofBcer  overseas  In  the  First 
World  War  and  conducted  himself  with 
gallantry  on  the  battlefield.  In  private 
life  he  has  had  a  long  record  of  integrity 
in  the  field  of  finance.  He  has  given  his 
time  and  his  talents  to  numerous  social 
and  business  organizations,  and  also  to 
his  church  apd  to  the  American  Legion. 
Many  people  will  miss  him  as  they  go 
about  their  usual  tasks  and  pleasures. 

To  his  State  and  Nation  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  esteem  and  respect  for  his  con- 
tributions to  their  needs,  and  my  regret 
that  they  will  no  longer  have  him  as  a 
wise  counselor. 
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To  his  bereaved  family  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  most  sincere  condolences,  and 
the  thought  that  they  may  find  comfort 
In  the  assurance  that  he  has  been  a  good 
and  faithful  servant  of  his  age.  and  Is 
entitled  to  the  rewards  that  await  the 
just  employer  of  his  talents.     '^ 


THE  PRESroENT  RESPONDS  TO  UR- 
GENT REQUEST  OF  AHCHIGAN  OF- 
FICIALS FOR  HELP  IN  RESTORING 
LAW  AND  ORDER 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, President  Johnson  acted  resolutely 
and  wisely  last  night  as  he  acceded  to  the 
requests  of  Michigan  oEBclals  for  help 
In  restoring  law  and  order  in  Detroit. 

The  President  rightly  pointed  out  In 
his  statement  to  the  American  people 
that  law  and  order  is  fundamentally 
a  local  responsibility,  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  act  only  when 
It  Is  clear  that  local  officials  have  been 
unable  to  maintain  order. 

This  is  the  situation  in  Detroit  today. 
and  that  Is  why  the  President  correctly 
has  dispatched  Federal  troops  to  the 
area.  There  are  in  addition  8.000  mem- 
bers of  the  Michigan  National  Guard 
already  on  duty. 

The  restoration  of  law  and  order  is 
the  first  priority,  but  it  will  not  end  the 
troubled  situation  in  Michigan  or  in 
other  States. 

TTie  Congress  must  also  look  to  the 
future  and  to  those  programs  which  we 
must  necessarily  expand  and  begin  to 
assure  us  that  riot  conditions  will  not 
develop  again. 

The  President  has  his  duties  In  crises. 
He  has  fulfilled  them  ably  and  well. 

The  Congress  has  its  duties,  too.  and 
they  go  beyond  the  passage  of  antlrlot 
legislation. 

I  urge  this  bod.v  to  use  the  riots  as 
a  starting  point  for  meaningful  pro- 
grams designed  to  eliminate  riot  condi- 
tions forever. 

I  urge  this  bodj-  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent— who  has  stood  forthrlghtly  for  law 
and  order — but  ha5  also  stood  for  prog- 
ress, enlightenment,  and  compa-sslon  for 
those  warped  by  the  discrimination  and 
bigotry  of  the  past. 


THE  ANTIRIOT  LAW  TO  SET  POLICY 
THAT  RIOTING  IS  NOT  A  LEGITI- 
MATE MEANS  TO  ANY  END;  CON- 
GRESSIONAL STUDY  OF  ALL  RIOT 
PROBLEMS  AND  CAUSES  CALLED 
FOR 
Mr.    CRAMER.    Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks. 
The  SPEAKER   Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CRAMER    Mr.  Speak  t.  so  far  as 

I   am  concerned  the  Congress  of  the 


United  States  and  all  leaders  have  a 
fundamental  responsibility  and  that  is 
to  preserve  law  and  order.  There  are 
those  in  America  who  are  preaching  and 
there  are  many,  far  too  many,  who  be- 
lieve that  riots  are  a  legitimate  means 
to  an  end. 

If  you  question  that  statement,  sup- 
ix)se  you  read  the  resolution  that  was 
passed  at  the  "black  power"  conferences 
in  Newark.  N.J  .  as  reported  yesterday. 
Here,  as  reported  in  the  Washington 
Post.  July  25.  1967.  is  what  it  said: 

One  resolution  called  upon  the  Govern- 
ment to  enact  a  guaranteed  wage  or  face 
"a  massive  disruption  of  the  economy'  by 
black  America. 

Perhaps  you  should  read  what  H.  Rap 
Brown,  director  of  SNCC,  just  said  yes- 
terday at  Cambridge.  Md..  after  crossing 
State  lines  from  Newark.  NJ..  from  the 
black  power  meeting,  and  caused  a  riot 
which  would  be  clearly  a  violation  of  the 
antiriot  bill.  My  bill's  pa.ssage  would 
.ser\'e  notice  on  America  as  a  .'itatement 
of  policy  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  hopefully  backed  by  the  so  far 
opposing  Attorney  General  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  that  rioting 
is  not  a  legitimate  means;  however  le- 
gitimate the  ends  might  be.  rioting  Is 
not  a  legitimate  means;  however  legiti- 
mate ends  that  may  be  involved — be  they 
jobs,  housing,  increased  earnings,  or 
whatever  is  beinp:  demanded.  And  this  Is 
where  those  who  call  for  massive  social 
programs  miss  the  mark,  because  if 
rioters  ever  gain  the  impres.sion  that 
they  can  force  guaranteed  annual  in- 
comes for  Instance  through  riots,  an- 
archy, looting,  killing  and  anarchy  then 
the  legislative  process  and  law  and  order 
are  both  destroyed. 

Here  is  what  Rap  Brown  is  preaching 
throughout  this  country,  preached  in 
Cambridge.  Md  .  and  a  riot  resulted. 
There  is  no  question  but  what  .some  of 
these  riots  are  caused  In  this  manner 
and  this  Is  the  latest  proof.  He  .said,  ac- 
cording to  the  wire  services  today; 

Get  a  ^v.ix.  I  don't  care  If  It  l.'^  a  bee  bee 
gun  and  with  poisoned  bee  bees  America 
has  got  to  come  around  or  black  people  are 
)<oing  to  burn  It  down. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  anarchy,  and 
violation  of  the  law.  is  being  preached. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that 
Stokcly  Carmichael  i.s  reported  to  be  on 
his  way  to  Hanoi  aiid  intends  to  visit 
Havana.  There  Is  no  doubt  about  the 
fact  that  he  is  thus  consorting  with  the 
Cominuni.st  enemy.  So  I  say  we  have  a 
respon-^ibillty  in  Congress,  every  public 
official  has  a  responsibility  to  .see  that 
rioters  shall  not  be  rewarded.  No.  1. 

Second,  rioting  must  be  condemned, 
outlawed  and  thus  everyone  will  know- 
that  violence  is  not  a  legitimate  means  to 
an  end.  Tlie  Congress  of  the  United  States 
can  speak  out.  in  no  uncerta.n  terms 
now.  and  fnr  all  time  in  the  future,  by 
the  other  body,  the  Senate,  doine  what 
this  body  did  In  passing  the  antlrlot  bill. 
Congress  will  thus  say  that  noting  has  no 
place  in  America  and  say  It  beyond  a 
doubt 

Third.  Constress  should  enact  the 
joint  House  Senate  committee  resolu- 
tion I  have  cosponsored  to  investigate 
causes   of   riots,    persons   involved   and 


possible  answers  to  problems  Inherent 
In  the  Nation's  No.  1  challenge,  to  quell 
rioting  and  anarchy  in  the  streets.  A 
copy  of  that  resolution  that  I  drafted  In 
concert  witi:  Senator  Dirksen — pur- 
suant to  the  request  of  the  Republican 
coordinating  committee  which  called  for 
such  a  congressional  Investigation — fol- 
lo'^'s : 

H.  Con.  Res.  425 

Concurrent  resolution  to  establish  a  Joint 
congressional  committee  to  investigate 
riots  and  violent  clvU  disorder  * 

Whereas  the  flrst  duty  of  government  Is  to 
maintain  order  and  promote  domestic  tran- 
quillity: and 

Whereas  widespread  rioting  and  violent 
clvU  disorder  have  grown  to  a  national  crisis; 
and  have  resulted  In  loss  of  life  and  untold 
property  damage  In  city  after  city  through- 
out the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  riots  and  violent  clvU  disorder 
a£rect  the  economy  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments  and  disrupt  the  free  flow 
of  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  through- 
out the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  root  causes  of  discontent  evi- 
denced in  riots  and  violent  civil  disorder  Is 
of  Immediate  and  continuing  concern  to  all 
Americans;  and 

Whereas  weapons  have  been  procured  by 
the  rioters  to  murder  police  and  firemen  in 
performance  of  their  duty  to  protect  the 
community;  and 

Whereas  the  violence  of  the  few  must  not 
be  allowed  to  Injure  the  cause  of  many;  and 

Whereas  riots  and  violent  civil  disorder 
evidence  an  open  defiance  and  disrespect  for 
the  fundamental  .American  principle  of  rule 
by  law  and  pose  an  Increasing  threat  to  the 
public  welfare,  social  order,  and  domestic 
tranquillity  of  the  Nation;  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representative 
(the  Senate  concurring) . 

ESTABLISHMENT     OF     COMMITTEE 

.Section  1  There  Is  established  a  joint 
congressional  committee  to  Investigate  riots 
and  violent  civil  disorder  (hereafter  In  this 
concurrent  resolution  referred  to  as  the 
"joint  committee")  to  be  composed  of  eight 
Members  of  the  Senate  appointed  by  the 
President  cf  tl.e  Senate,  four  of  whom  shall 
be  members  of  the  minority  party  appointed 
after  consultation  with  the  minority  leader, 
and  eight  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker,  fotir 
of  whom  shall  be  memi>ers  of  the  minority 
p;!rty  appointed  after  consultation  with  the 
minority  leader. 

FTNCTIONS 

Sec  2  The  Joint  committee  shall  Investi- 
gate and  study — ■ 

(1>  the  elements,  causes,  and  extent  of 
riots  and  vloient  civil  disorder  throughout 
the  Nations 

(2)  the  adequacy  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  laws  to  deter  and  control  riots  aiyl 
violent  ClvU  disorder; 

(3 1  the  adequacy  of  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  to  prevent  and  control  riots 
and  Niolent  civil  disorder; 

(4 1  evidence  as  to  the  times  and  places 
of  the  occurrence  of  .such  civil  disorders 
which  may  indicate  the  existence  of  any 
conspiracy  to  Incite  or  provoke  such  civil 
disorders  and  evidence  which  may  Indicate 
that  such  civil  disorders  have  been  or  may 
be  organl.^cd.  instigated,  or  encouraged  by 
any  Communist  or  other  subversive  organi- 
zation: and 

(5i  the  effect  of  riots  and  violent  civil  dis- 
order in  urban  areas; 

1 6 1  the  effect  of  riots  and  violent  civil 
disorder  on  the  economy  and  commerce  of 
the  Nation; 

(7 1  community  attitudes  In  places  at 
which  such  riots  and  violent  civil  disorder* 
have  occurred  or  may  occur; 
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(8)  means  and  measures  to  prevent,  re- 
duce and  control  riots  and  violent  clvU  dU- 
order  and  render  assistance  to  victims  of 
riots  and  violent  civil  disorder; 

19)  means  and  measures  to  increase  re- 
spect for  law  and  order  throughout  the  Na- 

^Tiorsuch  other  factors  as  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee may  consider  material  to  a  determlna- 
uon  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  such  civil 
borders  and  contribute  to  the  adoption  of 
appropriate  measures  for  the  termination  of 
such  ClvU  disorders. 

in  addition,  the  Joint  committee  may  col- 
ect  and  disseminate  data  and  information 
on  riots  and  other  violent  civil  disorder. 

REPORT 

SEC    3    The  Joint  committee  shall  submit 
an  interim  report  to  each  House  of  Congress 
^  to   the   results   of   Its   Investigation   and 
study  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  date  of 
approval  of  this  concurrent  "solution,  and 
not  later  than  one  year  after  such  date  shall 
submit  a  final  report  to  each  House  of  Con- 
gress with  respect  ;,o  Its  activities.  Investlga- 
flons  and  studies  under  this  concurrent  res- 
olution,   together   with    such   recommenda- 
tions   (including    specific    recommendations 
for  legislation)   as  It  determines  appropriate 
m  the  light  of  the  investigations  and  studies 
conducted  under  this  concurrent  resolution. 
vacancies;  selection  of  chairman  aud 
vice  chairman 
Sec  4  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
Joint  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power  of 
the  remaining  members  to  execute  the  func- 
tions of  the  joint  committee,  and  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  or 
the  original  selection.  The  Joint  committee 
shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman 
from  among  Its  members. 

hearings;  sl-bpena  power 
Sec.  5.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
tlUs  concurrent  resolution  the  Joint  commit- 
tee or  any  subcommittee  thereof  authorized 
by  "the  Joint  committee  to  hold  hearings, 
U  authorized  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places  within  the  United  SUtes,  In- 
cluding any  Commonwealth  or  possession 
thereof,  whether  either  House  Is  in  session. 
has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to  hold 
such  hearings,  and  to  require,  by  subpena 
or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence,  mem- 
oranda, papers,  and  documents,  as  it  deems 
necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  under  the 
signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee or  any  member  of  the  Joint  conunlt- 
tee  designated  by  him.  and  may  be  served 
by  any  person  designated  by  such  chairman 
or  member. 

PERSONNEL     AND     UTILIZATION     OP     SERVICES    OF 
AGENCIES     AND     ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  6.  The  Joint  comnUttee  Is  empowered 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
experts,  consultants,  technicians,  and  cleri- 
cal and  stenographic  assistants,  to  procure 
such  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make  such 
expenditures,  as  it  deems  necessary  and  ad- 
visable. The  Joint  committee  Is  authorized  to 
uUllze  the  services.  Information,  and  faclll- 
«es  of  the  departments  and  establlsliments 
of  the  Government,  and  also  of  private  re- 
smrch  agencies. 

AXTTHORIZATION     OP    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  7.  The  expenses  of  the  joint  committee 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  vouchers 
signed  by  the  chairman  or  vice  chairman  of 
the  Joint  committee. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation 
is  In  a  crisis  resulting  from  a  cynicism,  a 
belief  in  pure  political  expediency,  and 
an  attitude  that  crime  does  pay.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  these  attitudes  rests  on 
the  White  House  and  on  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson.  ^  ^    „ 

There  is  one  beUef  shared  by  Negroes 
coUege  students,  and  by  most  poUtical 
figures  in  both  parties.  This  is  an  admin- 
istration that  will  promise  altogether  too 
much  to  gain  poUtical  advantage,  and 
deal  in  political  expediency.  With  this 
administration  it  Is  not  necessarily  a 
question  of  what  is  right,  but  it  is  more 
likely  a  question  of  how  to  hoodwmk  or 
arm  twist  various  elements  in  society  to 

stay  in  line.     • 

That  path  of  political  expediency  can 
seem  to  be  a  successful  one  for  many 
months,  but  we  are  now  seeing  that  it 
can  eventually  create  cynicism,  confu- 
sion, and  chaos.  What  we  need  today  is 
assurance  that  there  is  more  simple  in- 
tegrity at  the  top  of  our  Government, 
and  less  of  the  poUtical  hanky-panky 
that  has  characterized  the  domestic 
scene  from  the  poverty  program  to  those 
of  race  relations.  ,    .  ,  .. 

It  is  time  for  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion to  stand  up  and  speak  in  a  forth- 
right manner  on  the  Importance  of  law 
and  order  and  the  responsibiUty  of  all 
citizens  to  obey  the  laws. 

A  year  ago  the  President  was  clear  and 
tough  in  denouncing  "the  hooded  bigots 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  connection  with 
the  murder  of  Mrs.  Lduzzo.  It  was  the 
right  thing  to  say,  but  it  also  happened 
to  be  the  poUtlcally  expedient  thing  to 

S3rV 

In  past  weeks  and  months  there  has 
been  no  similar  unequivocal  condemna- 
tion of  those  who  are  going  about  the 
country  Inciting  violence  that  has  caused 
death  and  destruction  in  many  of  our 
largest  cities.  Why  has  there  been  such 
reluctance  to  caU  a  crime  a  crime  in  race 
riots  in  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Newark, 
and  Detroit.  Lawlessness  is  to  be  deplored 
and  condemned  whether  it  involves  the 
White  Klan  or  the  Black  Klan,  the 
American  Nazi  Party,  or  SNCC. 

It  is  tUne  for  the  President  to  try  to 
speak  in  a  forthright  manner  in  con- 
demning crime.  It  is  time  to  end  the 
wheeling-dealing  doubletalk  that  tells 
us  that  rioting  is  bad,  but  that  somehow 
it  is  probably  justified  by  economic  con- 
ditions. ^  i.   w      *v,„ 

Long  overdue  Is  a  statement  by  the 
President  that  makes  it  clear  that  there 
la  no  justification  for  wanton  arson, 
bombing,  and  kiUing  in  our  streets.  This 
Nation  is  in  a  serious  domestic  crisis  and 
firm  action  is  needed. 


MORALITY,  NOT  ALIBIS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Ricord. 


THE  LESSON  OP  NEWARK 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Thur- 
man  Sensing,  the  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  States  Industrial 


Council,  has  hit  the  nail  right  on  the 
head  when  it  comes  to  an  understanding 
of  what  is  happening  in  the  devastating 
riot-prone  cities  of  our  Nation.  There  can 
be  Uttle  doubt  that  a  general  breakdown 
in  law  and  order  is  imminent  unless  these 
lawbreakers  are  curbed. 

A  series  of  liberal  court  decisions 
hampering  law  enforcement,  rewarding 
rioters  rather  than  punishing  them, 
spciological  gobbledygook  which  gives  a 
rationale  for  plunder  and  lawlessness, 
lax  law  enforcement  by  poUtically  moti- 
vated public  officials  who  are  overly  soUc- 
itous  about  the  Negro  vote,  and  a  supine 
Congress  which  refuses  to  act  have  com- 
bined to  make  rioting  a  way  of  life  for  a 
small  minority  of  city  Negroes.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Stokely  Carmichael,  and 
Rap  Brown  have  developed  a  philosophy 
that  the  Negro  is  justified  in  taking  to 
the  streets  to  redress  his  grievances. 

Decent  citizens,  be  they  white,  Negro, 
the  haves  or  the  have-nots,  deserve  the 
protection  of  their  life  and  property 
from  rampaging  mobs.  Over  the  past  few 
years  the  Uberal  community  has  let  the 
hne  push  further  and  further  toward 
lawlessness  because  of  a  basic  weakness 
of  their  philosophy.  The  time  has  come 
to  draw  the  line  and  tolerate  no  more 
snipers,  arsonists,  and  looters.  If  we  al- 
low this  situation  to  continue  to  degen- 
erate out  of  a  softness  and  weakness,  the 
next  logical  step  wiU  be  to  stand  back  as 
these  mobs  kidnap  the  mayor  and  hold 
him  until  their  demands  are  met. 

While  every  efifort  must  be  made  to  in- 
voke needed  social  reforms,  lawlessness 
cannot  be  tolerated..  The  Kings,  Car- 
michaels,  and  Browns  must  be  held  ac- 
countable for  the  logical  consequences  of 
their  incendiary  rantings.  Governors  of 
the  States  and  the  President  must  deal 
firmly  with  anarchy.  Looters  should  be 
treated  as  they  always  have  been  and  be 
shot  on  sight. 
Mr.  Sensing's  column  foUows: 
The  Lesson  of  Newark 
(By  Thurman  Sensing) 
These  past  several  days  In  Newark,  N.J., 
running  from  July  12  to  July  17,  1967,  saw 
rioting,  arson,  looting  and  murder  almost  un- 
paralleled m  the  history  of  American  cities. 
A  UPI  story  on  Saturday  morning  July  15th 
said,  "Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes  declared  a  state 
of  emergency  and  roaming  bands  of  Negroes 
battled  police  and  the  state  militia.'" 

The  story  proceeded  to  say,  "In  declaring 
the  state  of  emergency.  Hughes  called  the 
situation  'very  dangerous'  and  deteriorating. 
Hughes  said  eajlier  the  rloUng  and  wide- 
spread looting  'can  only  be  classified  as  open 
rebellion — Just  like  wartime.'  " 

The  story  that  morning  went  on  to  say. 
"Democratic  Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes  said  a 
third  of  the  city  was  under  selge.  cordoned 
off  by  police  and  National  Guardsmen  and 
In  the  grip  of  what  he  termed  'criminal  in- 
surrection.' He  declared  It  a  disaster  area. 
In  an  attempt  to  enforce  rules  to  quell  the 
lawlessness. 

"Street  mobs  built  up  In  size  before  sun- 
down after  a  wild  daylong  orgy  of  looUng. 
and  police  sharpshooters  dueled  with  rooftop 
snipers." 

Gov.  Hughes  went  on  to  say,  "This  amounts 
to  criminal  Insurrection  against  society.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  order  to  shoot  and  kUl  but  police 
have  the  authority  to  defend  themselves. 
It  was  right  here,  perhaps,  that  Gov.  Hughes 
made  his  worst  mistake.  Looting  has  tradi- 
tionally been  recognized  as  one  of  the  worst 
crimes  that  can  be  committed,  because  thosfr 
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engaged  In  looting  are  not  only  breaking 
secular  and  religious  laws  by  stealing,  thaj 
are  at  the  same  time  tbxougb  mob  rule  prey- 
ing upon  the  misfortunes  that  have  befallen 
others. 

It  has  been  traditional  in  this  country. 
therefore — where  the  rlghw  of  individuals 
are  protected — for  the  mayors  of  the  cities 
and  the  governor  of  the  state  to  give  the 
police  and  the  mlUtla  orders  that  when  they 
find  looting  talcing  place,  they  are  to  shoot 
flTSt  and  oak  queaciona  later.  This  order 
woiild  apply  reg:irdlesa  of  race — black  or 
trhlte — and  It  is  to  be  believed  that  such 
an  order  Is  more  likely  to  prevent,  looting 
and  stop  looting  than  any  other  order  that 
might  be  given. 

But  what  happened  In  the  case  of  Newark? 
Tbe  Saturday  morning  story  went  on  to  say. 
"Looters  moved  openly  and  defiantly  In  and 
out  of  smashed  and  burned  stores,  beneath. 
the  gaze  of  the  governor.  The  Governor  said 
he  was  appalled  by  the  bizarre  holiday  air 
of  the  Indefatigable  looters — surging  gangs 
of  laughing  men,  women  and  children.  They 
hauled  food,  clothing  and  furniture  from 
smMhert  stores." 

The  story  said  that  Hughes  invoked  the 
state's  emergency  defense  law  which  "per- 
mit* him  in  a  civilian  role  to  lay  down  any 
rules  needed  to  protect  life  and  property  in 
an  area  of  natural  or  man-made  disaster. 
It  differs  from  martial  law.  which  would 
grant  Hughes  similar  power,  but  In  his  role 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  National 
Guard.  It  was  understood  that  Hughes  con- 
sidered the  civilian  measure  less  likely  to 
further  Inflame  Newark  Negroes." 

It  Is  this  attitude  of  hesitancy,  this  atti- 
tude of  fear  on  the  part  of  city  and  stale 
rulers  that  enables  them  to  look  on  with 
equanimity  while  looters  "laughingly"  steal 
the  property  that  belongs  to  the  store  owners 
and  their  stockholders.  This  attitude  cannot 
continue  in  any  city  or  in  any  state  of  the 
union  If  we  are  to  rem.^ln  a  nation  that  re- 
spects law  and  order  In  other  words.  If  we 
are  to  remain  a  civilized  nation,  law  and 
order  must  be  observed  by  all  people  alike. 

Only  to  the  extent  that  the  mayors  of  our 
cities  and  the  governors  of  our  states  have 
lecuned  their  lesson  from  what  happened  In 
Newark.  N.J.  can  we  be  said  to  have  made 
any  progress  toward  a  more  peaceful  and  a 
more  Just  nation. 


Laws  dealing  with  the  protection  of 
persons  and  property  have  historically 
been  preserved  by  vigorous  law  enlorce- 
ment  and  prosecution  at  the  local  level. 
It  IS  a  sad  day  in  our  history  when  this 
great  tradition  is  forfeited  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  dealing  with  these  prob- 
lems begiiis  to  center  in  Washington. 

It  IS  my  belief  that  those  responsible 
for  law  enforcement  will  contribute  im- 
measurably to  the  restoration  of  law  and 
order  if  their  jobs  are  carried  out  with 
vigor,  determination,  and  dispatch.  Riot- 
ing, burmng,  and  looting  is  a  violation 
of  law  and  punishment  .~.hould  be  swift 
and  firm. 

TRANSFER   OP  SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  .special  order  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
ResnickI  may  be  transferred  to  July  26. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Kentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BREAKDOWN    OP  LAW 

ENFORCEMENT 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS  Mr  Speaker.  I  deplore 
the  breakdown  of  law  enforcement  in 
this  country.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mini^  that  these  riots  that  are  now  taking 
place  are  not  going  to  solve  any  of  our 
problems,  but  will  merely  add  to  the 
numerous  problems  we  already  have. 

I  approve  of  the  strong  and  determined 
position  that  the  President  is  Uking. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  we  must  use 
Federal  troops  to  protect  innocent  per- 
sons from  personal  attacks,  and  from 
looting  and  burning.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  has  been  far  too  much  permissive- 
ness practiced  in  our  country  and  that 
the  conditions  we  witness  today  are  the 
z«sult  of  a  lack  of  vigorous  and  deter- 
mined prosecution  t>f  thc^  who  feel  they 
can  take  the  law  frito  tnelr  own  hands 
to  solve  what  appears  to  them  to  be  a 
problem. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  OPERAHON  OF 
AH  AMATEUR  RADIO  STATION  BY 
PARTICIPANTS  IN  THE  XH  WORLD 
BOY  SCOUT  JAMBOREE  AT  FAR- 
RAGUT  STATE  PARK.  IDAHO, 
AUGUST   1   THROUGH   9,    1967 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
88,  authorizing  the  operation  of  an 
amateur  radio  station  by  participants  In 
the  XII  World  Boy  Scout  Jamboree  at 
Farragut  State  Park,  Idaho.  Auf;ust  1 
through  9,  1967.  now  on  the  House 
Calendar. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

3  J    Res.  8» 

Renolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Corigrfj  asiembled.  That  nothing  in  the 
Commurucations  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  or 
In  any  other  provision  of  law  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  participants  in  the  XII 
World  Boy  Scout  Jamboree,  to  be  held  in 
Farragut  State  Park.  Idaho,  during  the  period 
frorn  August  1  through  August  9  1967  (both 
dates  inclusive),  from  operating  at  such 
JamtMiree  during  such  perlixl  any  amateur 
radio  sution  licensed  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  but  any  such  op- 
eration shall  be  subject  to  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  may  deem  necertary 

Mr.  STAGGEH^S  Mr.  Speaker.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  88  has  been  unanimous- 
ly reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
lerst.ate  and  Foreisn  Commerce  with  the 
re-ommendation  that  the  lolnt  resolu- 
tion do  pass  It  pa.ssed  the  Senate  unan- 
imously on  June  12,  1967. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  add  that  the  joint 
resolution  authorizes  the  operation  of  an 
amateur  radio  station  by  partlcli>ants  In 
the  Xn  World  Boy  Scout  Jamboree  at 
Farragut  State  Park,  Idaho,  August  1 


through  August  9,  1967,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
may  deem  necessary. 

The  resolution  waives  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
and  regulations  thereunder  in  order  to 
permit  qualified  ofQcial  participants  in 
the  XII  World  Boy  Scout  Jamboree  to 
operate  amateur  radio  equipment  located 
at  the  site  of  the  jamboree,  to  commu- 
nicate with  their  colleagues  in  their  own 
countries. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission states  that  it  has  no  objection  to 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution.  In  this 
connection,  it  should  be  noted  that  there 
is  precedent  for  this  legislation.  House 
Joint  Resolution  257,  passed  bS'  the  86th 
Congress  in  1959  authorized  the  opera- 
tion of  an  amateur  radio  station  by  par- 
ticipants of  the  Ninth  Plenary  Assem- 
bly of  the  International  Radio  Consulta- 
tive Committee  held  in  Los  Angeles  In 
that  year. 

Furthermore,  arrangements  similar  to 
those  provided  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
88  have  been  made  by  the  Jamboree's  host 
country  at  earlier  world  Boy  Scout  jam- 
borees when  those  countries  have  had 
restrictions  similar  to  those  of  the  Com- 
munications Act. 

Our  colleague  from  Missouri,  the  Hon- 
orable DvRwooD  Hall,  introduced  a 
companion  bill  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  He  has  been  the  main  force 
In  getting  this  bill  enacted  into  law  and 
Is  to  be  commended  for  his  enthusiastic 
support  of  this  worthwhile  project. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  wish  to  com- 
pliment the  House  leadership  and  Chair- 
man Harlet  Staggers  for  bringing  up 
under  unanimous  consent  the  bill  au- 
thorizing the  operation  of  an  amateur 
radio  station  by  participants  in  the  xn 
World  Boy  Scout  Jamboree  at  Farragut 
State  Park.  Idaho,  which  begins  next 
week. 

Passage  of  this  measure  will  make  it 
possible  for  radio  amateurs  among  the 
Scout  groups  of  all  nations  coming  to  the 
Jamboree,  to  operate  a  special  amateur 
short-wave  radio  station  for  the  purpose 
of  communicating  with  other  amateuf 
stations  throughout  the  world.  It  was 
necessary  to  expedite  action  on  the  bill 
which  I  introduced  in  the  House  as 
House  Resolution  587  in  order  to  secure 
the  required  exemption  in  time  to  coin- 
cide with  the  opening  of  the  Jamboree. 

The  Scout  Jamboree  Is  one  of  the  out- 
standing events  that  contributes  to  pre- 
paring youth  for  tomorrow's  leadership 
and  I  want  to  express  by  best  wishes  and 
congratulations  to  the  adult  leaders  and 
to  the  Scouts  from  all  over  the  world  who 
will  participate  in  this  event.  I  know  the 
bill  which  passed  the  House  today  wUl 
contribute  to  the  success  of  the  program. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was 
ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
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the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ATOMIC  EN- 
ERGY COMMISSION  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL.  1968 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  11641>  making  appro- 
priations for  certain  civil  functions  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Panama  Canal,  certain  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  At- 
lantic-Pacific Interoceanic  Canal  Study 
Commission,  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission.  Interstate  Commission  on 
the  Potomac  River  Basin,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30. 1968,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and  pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  general 
debate  be  limited  to  2  hours,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  and  myself. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

IRoUNo.  179]  I 

.\ndrews.  Ala.  Fisher  Nedzl 

Ashley  Fraser  Resnlck 

Broomfleld  Gallfianakls  Rlegle 

Brown.  Calif.  Herlong  St  Germain 

Buchanan  Hunt  Scheuer 

Conyers  Irwin  Slsk 

Cowger  Jones,  Mo.  Taft 

Cunningham  Lukens  Teague,  Calif, 

de  la  Garza  MallUard  Teague,  Tex. 

Diggs  Moorhead  Wampler 

Dingell  Morse.  Mass.  Whltener 

Dole  Morton  WUllams,  Miss, 

Esch  Murphy,  m.  r 

Parbsteln  Murphy,  N.Y.  I 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  On  this  roUcall  393  Members  have 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ATOMIC  EN- 
ERGY COMMISSION  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,  1968 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kirwan]. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THI    COMMrTTEB    OT    THI    WHOM 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJl.  11641.  with 
Mr.  AspiNALL  In  the  chair. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kirwan]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour  and  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]  will  be  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  KIRWAN]. 

Mr  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  here  today  the 
public  works  and  atomic  energy  appro- 
priation bUl  for  consideration.  I  hope  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  will  five  due 
and  careful  consideration  to  this  biu. 

I  thank  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee who   worked   on  this   bill.   We 
"made  every  effort  to  come  up  with  a  bUl 
that  would  be  responsive  to  the  many 
needs  and  yet  hold  down  expenditures. 
I  have  listened  with  interest  to  the  dls- 
ciission  here  a  while  ago  about  what  is 
going  on  in  ^America  today.  When  some 
of  the  Members  have  idle  moments,  I 
suggest  they   read   the   Congressional 
Record,  not  for  today  but  since  the  turn 
of  the  century.  History  will  show  that  we 
talked  about  our  problems,  but  we  have 
fallen  far  short  of  taking  the  necessary 
action  to  make  this  a  better  country. 
And  as  we  take  up  this  bill  today,  con- 
cerning the  water  resource  development 
of  our  country.  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to 
achieve  at  least  a  Uttle  more  progress  in 
solving  the  problems  that  face  aU  of  us 
in  that  field. 

This  is  a  good  bill  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  but  I  regret  that  I 
cannot  say  that  it  is  a  good  bill  for  the 
water  resource  development  of  our  coun- 
try   Of  the  total  recommended  in  the 
bUl  of  $4.6  bilUon.  54  percent,  or  $2.5 
billion,  is  for  the  atomic  energy  program. 
Of  the  increase  in  the  bill  of  $294  million 
over  fiscal  year  1967,  94  percent  is  to 
meet  the  increased  requirements  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  This  con- 
sists primarily  of  an  increase  of  $147  mil- 
lion for  the  weapon^  program,  largely 
for  the  supplemental  testing  program, 
and  $170  mUlion  required  in  new  appro- 
priations in  fiscal  year  1968  to  replace 
can-yover  balances  and  revenues  that 
were  available  to  fund  the  program  in 
1967. 

REDUCTION    IN    PUBLIC   WORKS   PROGRAM 

For  the  other  agencies  covered  by  the 
bill  there  is  a  net  increase  of  only  $21 
miliion.  or  1  percent,  over  1967.  Except 
for  the  water  pollution  program,  which 
has  been  increased  by  $61  mUUon.  all  of 
the  other  major  agencies  show  a  decrease 
below  1967  and  below  the  budget  request. 

Last  Wednesday,  the  New  York  Times 
carried  a  headline  that  this  bill  was  the 
largest  in  the  last  four  years  and  pro- 
ceeded to  attribute  this  to  the  provision 
of  increases  for  "pork  barrel"  projects. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Actually,  the  funds  for  construction  of 
projects  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  less  in  this 
bill  than  they  have  been  in  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  since  1964.  In  this  year's  bill 
the  construction  programs  of  these  two 
major  agencies  in  the  water  resource 
develwment  of  our  country  are  $64  mil- 


Uon  below  1967  and  $40  million  below 
the  1968  budget. 

Realizing  the  need  to  hold  down  capi- 
tal expenditures  at  this  time,  our  com- 
mittee has  approved  only  23  new  con- 
struction starts  for  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. This  compares  with  an  armual 
average  of  63  new  construction  starts 
funded  by  Congress  over  the  last  4  fiscal 
years.  Only  $9,363,000  is  included  in  the 
bill  to  initiate  construction  on  these  new 
starts,  which  have  an  average  total  cost 
of  only  $5  million  and  involve  a  total  cost 
of  only  $117,298,000.  Seventeen  of  the 
23  new  starts  have  a  total  cost  of  less 
than  $3  million. 

As  the  corps  is  completing  51  projects 
hi  fiscal  year  1968,  with  a  total  estimated 
cost  of  $735.5  million,  there  will  be  a 
reduction  of  $623.2  million  in  the  level  of 
the  construction  pipeline  of  the  corps. 
For  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  bill 
includes  only  the  two  new  construction 
starts  requested  in  the  budget. 

Perhaps  this  appropriation  bill,  be- 
cause it  reflects  both  the  defense  expend- 
itures required  under   the  atomic  en- 
ergy program,  as  well  as  the  funds  for 
water  resource  development,  best  dem- 
onstrates that  we  cannot  afford  to  fight 
a  war  with  its  tremendous  expenditures 
and  at  the  same  time  make  provision  for 
even  the  most  essential  current  require- 
ments for  the  development  of  our  own 
Nation.  It  means  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  pay  a  very  large  price  in  the 
future  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  too  late. 
The   large   annual   losses   due   to   fiood 
damages,  the  critical  water  and  power 
supply  situation  facing  many  areas,  and 
the   increasing   problems  arising   from 
water  pollution  are  known  to  all  of  ufl. 
Unless  it  is  possible  at  an  early  date  to 
make    provision    within    the    national 
budget  for  the  f tmding  of  the  most  essen- 
tial projects  to  help  alleviate  these  con- 
ditions, the  Nation  will  be  faced  with  a 
most   serious  situation  necessitating   a 
most  costly  and  inefficient  crash  pro- 
gram. We  now  have  a  backlog  of  over 
300   authorized   projects   in  the   active 
civil  works  program  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers on  which  construction  has  not 
yet  been  started.  This  includes  168  proj- 
ects on   which   initial   planning   fun(^ 
have  not  even  as  yet  been  appropriated. 
Probably    the    best    evidence    of    the 
magnitude  of  our  water- resource  prob- 
lems is  the  fact  that  the  committee  in 
connection  with  this  year's  bill  heard 
testimony  from  over  1,500  witnesses  re- 
questing funds  for  unbudgeted  projects 
and  for  increasing  the  amounts  on  budg- 
eted projects.  This  included  over   150 
Members  of  Congress  who  proposed  in- 
creases In  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1968 
totaling    $171.8    million.    Involving    278 
projects.  These  are  sincere  requests  aris- 
ing from  serious  current  problems  of 
flood  control,  water  shortage,  water  pol- 
lution, and  so  forth. 

Each  year  these  requests  become  more 
iirgent  and  greater  and  yet  sympathetic 
as  our  committee  Is,  it  is  compelled  to 
appropriate  less  and  less.  I  am  convinced 
that  something  is  going  to  have  to  give 
in  the  immediate  years  ahead  or  almost 
every  area  of  our  coimtry  will  be  faced 
with  most  critical  water  problems.  These 
projects  cannot  be  studied,  planned,  and 
constructed  overnight.  They  take  on  an 
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average  of  over  10  years.  So  we  must  not 
expect  miracles  to  happen  when  we  sud- 
denly are  faced  with  critical  water- 
resQurce  situations. 

In  an  effort  to  make  at  least  some 
progress  in  the  development  of  some 
major  projects  on  which  planning  has 
been  completed,  the  committee  has 
tuiopted  a  new..policy  in  regard  to  land 
acquisition. 

The  committee  has  heretofore  adhered 
to  a  policy  of  deferring  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  land  acquisition  on 
pending  projects  until  it  was  in  a  position 
to  also  fimd  the  actual  initiation  of  con- 
struction. After  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  question,  the  committee  has  con- 
cluded that  in  certain  instances,  where 
planning  is  completed  but  the  Initiation 
of  construction  should  be  deferred  to  a 
later  date  because  of  the  budgetary 
situation,  it  would  be  expedient  to  at 
least  proceed  with  land  acquisition.  The 
committee  studies  have  indicated  that, 
depending  on  the  particular  areas  in- 
volved, extensive  delay  in  land  acquisi- 
tion Is  causing  considerable  hardship  to 
the  property  owners  involved  and  is  re- 
sulting in  serious  escalation  of  land 
costs.  The  committee  Is  therefore  recom- 
mending the  limited  application  of  this 
new  policy  and  has  made  provision  In 
the  bill  for  funds  to  initiate  land  acquisi- 
tion on  a  total  of  11  projects,  including, 
as  outlined  below,  the  conversion  of  four 
new  budgeted  construction  starts  to  land 
acquisition  starts  to  reduce  the  future 
commitment  for  construction  funds. 
coiraTRucnoN  grants  for  w.\ste  treatment 

WORK3  ^ 

The  committee  gave  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  extensive  testimony  received 
in  support  of  funding  the  full  authoriza- 
tion of  $450,000,000  provided  in  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act  of  1S66  for  grants 
to  stimulate  and  assist  in  construction  of 
waste  treatment  facilities.  However,  In 
the  light  of  the  obligation  experience 
under  the  program  during   fiscal   year 

1967  and  the  current  critical  budgetary 
situation,  the  conunittee  did  not  feel  that 
an  Increase  in  the  budget  request  was 
warranted.  With  an  estimated  carryover 
of  $44,300,000  in  unobligated  balances 
from  fiscal  year  1967,  a  total  of  $247,- 
300,000  will  be  available  in  fiscal  year 

1968  for  the  Federal  grant  program.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  $118,300,000 
over  the  $129,000,000  obligated  for  grants 
in  fiscal  year  1967.  With  local  matching 
fimds  varying  from  45  to  70  percent  of 
project  costs,  the  total  funds  available  in 
fiscal  year  1968  for  construction  of  waste 
treatment  facilities  should  result  in 
major  progress  in  the  solution  of  the 
water  pollution  control  problem.  It 
should  be  noted^hat  any  carryover 
balances  of  fiscal  year  1967  funds  which 
have  not  been  utilized  by  December  31, 
1967,  by  the  States  to  which  originally 
allocated  will  be  available  for  realloca- 
tion to  those  States  which  are  ready  to 
match  additional  Federal  funds. 

LAKE    ERir-OHIO    CAN.^L 

I  regret  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
recommend  to  the  committee  the  dis- 
allowance of  the  funds  proposed  in  the 
budget  to  continue  planning  of  the  navi- 
gation features  of  the  Lake  Erie-Ohio 
River  Canal  project.  I  had  no  alternative 


as  the  Grovernor  of  Pennsylvania  advised 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  on  May  19.  1967, 
that  the  State  will  not  provide  the  local 
cooperation  required  for  the  project.  As 
you  know  it  has  been  a  long-established 
committee  policy  to  dL-^continue  funding 
whenever  notification  is  received  from  a 
local  jurisdiction  that  it  will  not  furnish 
assurances  of  local  cooperation. 

The  committee,  at  my  suggestion,  has 
therefore  directed  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  terminate  immediately  all  planning 
incident  to  the  navigation  elements  of 
the  project. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  committee  has 
included  $750,000  to  proceed  with  plan- 
ning of  the  Grand  River  Reservoir,  for 
evefi  without  the  transportation  feature 
It  will  bring  urgt  ntly  needed  benefits  to 
the  area.  Tht-  Corp.s  of  Engineers,  as  part 
of  Its  planning;  work,  has  been  directed 
to  reanalyze  the  reservoir's  desi^jn  and 
operation  to  make  maximum  provision 
for  water  supply  storage,  municipal  in- 
dustrial water,  water  quality  control  in 
the  ab.sence  of  any  requirements  for  navi- 
gation purposes.  I  still  hope  that  at  some 
future  date  the  waterway  may  become  a 
reality  for  it  is  vital  not  only  to  the 
economy  of  the  area  but  to  the  Nation. 
Without  the  tran-sportation  advantages 
the  canal  would  bring  to  this  great  steel 
producing  area,  both  the  economy  of 
Ohio  and  Pennsyvania  will  continue  to 
decline  because  it  cannot  compete  favor- 
ably with  areas,  foreign  and  domestic, 
enjoying  cheap  water  transportation  for 
the  movement  of  coal  tind  iron  ore. 

E.XPENDirVRES 

I  certainly  hope  that  you  will  not  sup- 
port any  amendments  that  might  be  of- 
fered to  make  further  reductions  in  the 
bill. 

In  makmg  its  recommendations  for  the 
funding  of  the  programs  covered  by  the 
bill,  the  committee  has  given  special  con- 
sideration to  the  impact  of  the  budget 
requests  for  new  appropriations  on  ex- 
penditures both  during  fiscal  year  1968 
and  subsequent  fiscal  years.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  allowances  made  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration, the  major  programs  In  the  bill 
have  been  decreased  below  the  funding 
level  for  fiscal  year  1967,  including  a  re- 
duction of  $64.9  million,  or  about  5  per- 
cent, in  the  appropriations  for  construc- 
tion of  water  resource  projects,  Including 
power. 

Of  the  total  of  $12  billion  Included  In 
the  bill  for  construction  of  projects  by 
the  Curps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  less  than  $15  million,  or 
about  1  percent,  is  for  new  construction 
starts.  The  balance  Is  required  to  con- 
tinue the  financing  of  construction  costs 
on  projects  approved  in  prior  years. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  allow- 
ance for  each  construction  appropria- 
tion item,  as  indicated  in  the  project 
tables,  refiects  a  general,  lump  sum  re- 
duction, averaging  11  percent,  to  be  ap- 
plied against  the  individual  amounts 
programed  for  the  projects.  Although 
a  portion  of  these  reductions,  totaling 
S171.9  million,  will  be  met  from  carryover 
funds,  the  balance  will  have  to  be  made 
up  through  slippages  and  delays  In 
construction     schedules,     including     a 


stretching  out  of  contract  awards,  with 
the  resultant  reduction  in  the  expendi- 
ture requirements  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

Our  committee  has  worked  for  weeks 
to  ferret  out  every  reduction  that  we 
tliought  could  be  made  without  actually 
crippling  the  activities  covered  by  the 
bill.  I  repeat,  any  further  reductions 
would  affect  projects  now  under  con- 
struction which  are  already  underfunded 
for  fiscal  year  1968  and  would  only  re- 
sult In  further  delays  and  stretchouts  of 
contracts  resultmg  In  greater  inefficien- 
cies and  higher  costs.  There  is  less  than 
$15  million  in  this  bill  for  new  construc- 
tion starts  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  I  think 
the  water  resource  programs  of  this 
country  are  more  than  paying  their  price 
in  this  bill  because  of  the  current  fiscal 
situation. 

Every  dollar  contained  in  this  bill  rep- 
resents an  investment  in  America,  and 
the  benefits  come  back  to  us  one  hun- 
dredfold. These  benefits,  Mr.  Chairman, 
come  back  to  us  because  this  is  the  great- 
est country  on  this  earth. 

It  IS  the  handiwork  of  God. 

Mr.  Chairman,  man  In  this  country 
has  done  just  about  everything  in  his 
power  to  retard  its  development  down 
through  the  years. 

I  hope  today  you  will  not  support  any 
amendments  to  delete  projects  that  will 
help  build  America.  You  may  find  some- 
one attempting  to  put  an  amendment  in 
this  bill  with  reference  to  matters  far 
remote  from  his  own  area  in  an  effort  to 
serve  local  Interests.  This  is  not  the  way 
America  was  built  or  the  way  it  will  con- 
tinue to  prosper. 

Until  we  fully  realize  that  the  Con- 
gre.ss  of  the  United  States  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  stand  firm  in  the  development 
of  our  natural  resources  and  to  preser\e 
them,  we  shall  continue  to  make  the 
same  mistakes  as  we  have  made  In  the 
past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Indeed  grateful 
for  the  patience  of  the  Members  in  lis- 
tening to  my  remarks.  I  hope  you  will 
support  the  committee's  action  on  the 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  consumed  16  minutes. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  able  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, has  said  this  Is  a  good  bill, 
and  I  concur  in  that.  It  Is  a  good  bill. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  on  the  hard  work  he  has  done, 
and  to  thank  him  for  the  consideration 
he  has  shown  to  the  other  members  of 
the  subcommittee  and  to  me.  I  think  he 
has  done  a  very  vvoikmanlike  job  for 
our  consideration  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  the 
people  of  the  United  States  owe  Mike 
KiRw.xN  a  debt  of  gratitude.  I  do  not 
know  of  anyone  who  has  tried  harder 
and  more  successfully  to  help  the  people 
of  this  country  develop  their  natural  re- 
•sourccs  than  has  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  Mike  Kirwan.  It  has  been  a  real 
pleasure  for  me  to  have  been  associated 
with  the  gentleman  through  all  these 
years  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  fioor 
of  the  Hou.se.  And  I  say  in  my  opinion  he 
has  in  this  bill  particularly  exercised  not 
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only  good  judgment  but  in  at  least  one 
very  important  situation  an  act  of  states- 
manship for  which  I  congratulate  him. 
Mr  Chairman,  this  is  a  bill  which  in 
my  opinion  should  not  be  cut.  The  com- 
mittee has  already  done  a  good  job  in 
cutting  it.  It  has  been  called  a  pork  bar- 
rel bill,  but  just  let  me  explore  that  item 
with  you  a  little  bit.  . 

In  the  first  place  although  the  bUl  is 
above  last  year's  appropriations  in  toto, 
all  of  the  increases  are  either  in  water 
pollution,  which  is  a  new  program  for 
this  subcommittee,  or  In  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission. 

I  do  not  think  there  are  any  Members 
of  the  House  who  have  any  doubt  about 
the  importance  of  the  water  pollution 
program.  We  will  undoubtedly  have  an 
amendment  offered  to  Increase  this  par- 
ticular item,  because  the  amount  author- 
ized was  approximately  twice  as  much  as 
the  amount  which  was  included  in  the 
budget.  We  included  everything  In  this 
which  in  general  was  in  the  budget  for 
water  pollution.  We  appropriated  the  full 
amount  budgeted,  but  we  did  not  go  over 
the  budget.  We  felt  that  at  this  particu- 
lar time  in  the  history  of  the  Republic, 
in  view  of  the  budgetary  crisis,  all  pro- 
grams need  to  tighten  their  belts.  We 
have  joined  the  President  in  asking  this 
very  worthwhile  program  to  tighten  its 
belt. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  ap- 
propriation exceeds  that  of  last  year.  It 
is  over  last  year  for  two  very  good 
reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  and  I  think  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  will  agree  with  me, 
last  year  we  probably  cut  a  little  bit 
deeper  than  we  should  have  cut.  We  as- 
sumed that  there  would  be  some  slip- 
pages in  the  program  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  which  did  not  occur, 
or  did  not  occur  in  the  magnitude  that 
we  thought  they  might  occur. 

Second,  the  work  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  picked  up  rather  con- 
siderably In  the  last  year  because  of  the 
advent  of  the  requirement  for  new  and 
more  sophisticated  warheads  to  defend 
our  Nation  against  nuclear  threat  from 
the  Communist  bloc. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know 
of  anyone  who  wants  to  stint  on  this  par- 
ticular activity.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone 
who  feels  that  we  should  cut  where 
money  is  going  to  defend  the  very  lives, 
property  and  destiny  of  our  American 
people.  This  Is  certainly  true  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  appropria- 
tion for  this  particular  year. 

We  have  the  Poseidon  missile,  the  new 
Navy  missile  that  is  coming  along.  We 
have  the  Minuteman  III.  We  have  many 
other  atomic  energy  applications  for  the 
art  of  war  in  this  latter  part  of  the  20th 
century  which  I  feel  must  not  be  stinted. 
We  have  reactor  developments  that 
are  ongoing  programs  and  which  are 
very  meaningful.  We  must  try  very 
hard— not  to  get  further  ahead— just 
to  keep  up  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
this  very  Important  technology. 

It  is  Important  that  we  give  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  the  sinews  that  are 
required  for  research  and  development  in 
all  these  things  that  are  so  important. 

Included  in  the  bill  will  be  some  money 
for  reactor  development  for  a  very  large 


des&inization  plant  which  has  been  re- 
cently authorized  to  be  constructed 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  off  southern 
California. 

This  desalinization  plant  when  com- 
pleted wUl  have  a  daily  output  of  fresh 
water  which  will  be  enough  to  supply  a 
city  the  size  of  San  Francisco. 

This  is  getting  desalinization  to  the 
point  many  of  us  have  hoped  for  years 
that  it  would  attain.  It  has  not  arrived— 
but  it  is  getting  there.  It  is  getting  to  the 
point  where  it  is  economical  now  to  pro- 
duce water  from  sea  water  and  brackish 
water  for  mimicipal  and  industrial  uses 
and  it  is  getting  economical  to  do  this 
because  of  the  very  advanced  technology 
that  has  resulted  from  the  efforts  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

The  new  reactors,  the  new  concepts — 
these  are  the  breakthroughs  that  have 
allowed  us  to  even  dream  of  a  plant  to 
take  the  salt  out  of  sea  water  in  the 
magnitude  that  I  mentioned. 

The  advanced  reactors,  as  they  come 
along  in  the  years  to  come,  those  which 
employ  uranium  as  a  fuel  and  sooner  or 
later  those  which  employ  hydrogen 
atoms  as  a  fuel— these  will  bring  forth 
the  day  of  real  abundance  in  this  world. 
They  are  now  being  borne  in  the  research 
and  development  laboratories  of  the  AEC 
and  its  contractors. 

Former    President    Eisenhower     has 
espoused  a  project  which  I  think  is  very 
important  to  the  whole  world,  partic- 
ularly to  the  Middle  East.  The  General 
feels  that  one  way  to  bring  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  Is  to  construct  there  a  plant 
for  the  desalinization  of  salt  and  brack- 
ish waters  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
deserts  of  the  Middle  East  bloom,  and  to 
provide  an  abundance  for  the  Arab  and 
Jewish  populations  which  would  hope- 
fully cause  them  to  see  that  it  is  much 
more  to  their  advantage  to  work  together 
for  abundance  than  it  is  to  fight  over  the 
penurious  type  of  existence  which  they 
must  put  up  with  day  after  day  after  day. 
So  to  me  these  peaceful  applications 
of  atomic  energy  are  very  important  to 
the  future.  We  should  consider  the  need 
for  this  type  of  development  as  we  vote 
on  this  appropriation  bill  today. 

That  part  of  the  bill  that  deals  with 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation— that  is  the  part  that  peo- 
ple say  is  the  pork  barrel.  But,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  the  part  of  the  bill  that  also 
provides  water  for  navigation  purposes. 
It  also  provides  water  for  waterpower. 
It  also  provides  water  for  irrigation.  It 
provides  water  for  the  use  of  our  mu- 
nicipaUties  and  our  industries  and  prob- 
ably, even  more  important,  it  provides 
the  works  which  are  necessary  to  prevent 
the  destructive  type  of  floods  which  we  so 
often  see  in  this  country. 

This  is  what  people  call  pork  barrel, 
and  I  carmot  think  of  any  case  in  the 
history  of  legislation  where  legislation 
has  been  more  misnamed. 

My  good  friend  from  Ohio  calls  this 
the  All  American  bill  because  It  helps 
develop  all  America.  I  would  much  rather 
adopt  that  definition  than  that  which  Is 
used  by  people  who  are  detractors  of  this 
program.  I  have  talked  to  some  of  those 
people.  It  is  rather  amusing  to  get  them 
down  to  the  point  where  you  say,  "All 
right,  assume  for  the  sake  of  argument 


that  this  is  pork  barrel.  Where  would 
you  begin  to  cut  it?  They  can  very  seldom 
give  a  good  answer. 

I  submit  to  you  that  the  money  which 
is  spent  in  this  bill  is  much  more  of  an 
investment  than  it  Is  an  expenditure.  If 
you  do  not  believe  it,  then  look  at  the 
material  on  page  6  of  the  committee  re- 
port, for  which,  incidentally,  I  commend 
the  members  of  our  staff.  It  is  a  very  fine 
document. 

Looking  at  page  6,  we  see  that  the  esti- 
mate of  flood  damage  prevented  by  the 
work  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  $15  bU- 
lion.  Against  that  the  expenditures  for 
flood  control  facilities  are  $6  billion. 

Water  supply  benefits  show  gross 
revenues  of  $572.7  million. 

But  reclamation  is  most  interesting  to 
me  because  I  happen  to  come  from  a 
reclamation  State.  Get  this:  Federal  in- 
come tax  payments  on  reclamation  proj- 
ects since  1940  have  been  about  $7  billion, 
and  they  exceed  the  total  appropriation 
since  1902  of  $6.7  billion  by  $300  million. 
That  is  not  the  whole  story,  because  89 
percent  of  that  $6.7  bilUon  appropriated 
will  be  repaid  by  the  immediate  bene- 
ficaries,  most  of  it  with  Interest. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  sub- 
mit that  there  are  not  very  many  invest- 
ments made  by  Members  of  Congress 
which  have  as  good  a  return  to  the 
American  people  as  do  the  investments 
made  in  the  activities  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. . 

Before  I  sit  down  I  would  like  to  pomt 
out  an  innovation  in  this  bill  which  I 
think  bears  some  comment.  You  will  note 
that  certain  projects  we  have  financed 
for  land  acquisition  only.  This  Is  a  new 
concept.  We  have  always  before  not  dif- 
ferentiated between  construction  funds, 
insofar  as  their  uses  are  concerned.  This 
year  we  have  done  it  for  two  reasons: 
One  reasin  is  because  of  the  budgetary 
situation,  because  of  the  economic  situa- 
tion, where  we  have  an  inflationary  con- 
dition. We  felt  it  well  to  slow  down  some 
of  the  construction  for  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  Bureau  of  Reclamation  proj- 
ects, and  by  appropriating  money  only 
for  land  acquisition  we  have  accom- 
plished this. 

The  second  reason  is  that  year  after 
year  when  we  have  the  hearings — and 
this  subcommittee  has  over  2  weeks  of 
public  hearings — we  have  people  come  in 
and  complain,  and  complain  with  good 
reason,  of  the  hardships  they  are  experi- 
encing by  the  fact  that  th«ir  land  lies  in 
the  path  of  some  sort  of  project.  The 
Government  has  not  wanted  to  buy  the 
property  right  away.  However,  everyone 
knows  that  it  will  be  eventually  taken. 
The  owners  cannot  sell  it  or  develop  it. 
They  can  do  very  little  with  It  and  usual- 
ly have  no  money  to  leave  it  and  relocate. 
They  ask,  "Won't  you  please  appropriate 
money  to  buy  our  property  so  we  can  re- 
establish our  economic  lives." 

We  think  this  is  a  hardship  which 
should  not  be  visited  upon  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  whose  land  and 
property  may  be  in  the  path  of  an  ir- 
rigation or  flood  control  project. 

So  I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
concept  will  be  developed  in  the  future. 
I  think  it  Is  right,  particularly  now,  but 
I  think  It  is  also  right  for  the  long  run. 
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We  need  more  resource  development. 
In  my  opinion,  this  Is  a  cood  bill  and  an 
adequate  bill  for  this  particular  period 
of  time,  but  it  is  not  adequate  for  the 
futiare  of  the  countr>'  The  gentleman 
who  Is  occupying  the  chair  In  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  often  comes  every 
year  before  our  subcommittee — and 
makes  a  very  cogent  statement.  The 
burthen  of  it  Is  that  we  are  not  invest- 
ing enough  money,  that  there  are  many 
authorized  projects  which  have  not  been 
started.  He  is  correct  There  are  now  300 
authorized  projects  where  construction 
has  not  been  started,  and  on  168  of  these 
there  has  been  no  planning 

The  people  of  the  United  States  will  in 
time  demand  that  we  go  at  a  faster 
pace  than  we  have  been  going  in  devel- 
oping our  national  resources,  but  in  this 
year  with  a  war  on,  with  a  record  budget 
deficit  In  prospect,  certainly  nobody 
could  conscientiously  aslt  that  we  appro- 
priate more  money  than  we  have  In  this 
bill. 

The  bin,  however,  as  I  repeat,  is  not 
adequate  and  In  the  future  it  will  de- 
volve upon  the  Congress  to  do  a  better 
Job  than  we  have  been  doing  In  pro- 
viding not  only  for  the  safety  of  our 
people  but  for  their  future  needs  Insofar 
as  water  Is  concerned,  and  Insofar  as 
recreation  Is  concerned,  and  Insofar  as 
our  requirements  for  future  needs  and 
happiness  of  our  people. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  subcommittee  for  the  excellent 
Job  they  have  done  in  bringing  this  bill 
to  the  floor,  and  I  commend  the  work  of 
the  subcommittee  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

As  the  gentleman  will  recall,  I  ap- 
peared before  the  subcommittee  in  sup- 
port of  the  appropriation  for  the  345-lcv. 
transmission  line  from  Port  Thompson 
to  Grand  Island.  Nebr. 

Unfortunately,  due  to  the  fact  that 
authorization  has  not  as  yet  passed  the 
Congress,  no  appropriation  was  made  In 
the  bill  before  us  today. 

I  would  like  to  read  one  paragraph 
from  page  69  of  the  report  In  regard 
to  this: 

The  net  reduction  $9,168,000  made  In  the 
budget  request  includes  deletion  of  the  $10.- 
850.000  requested  under  the  transmission 
dlvUlon  of  the  Missouri  River  Baam  project 
for  construction  on  the  Fort  Thompson- 
Qrand  Island,  Nebraska  345  lev  transmission 
line  pending  passage  of  authorization  for  the 
appropriation. 

I  understand  the  Inter'or  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  under  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  who  Is 
presiding  this  afternoon,  has  this  au- 
thorization bin  in  committee  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  If  this  project  and  the  spend- 
ing of  these  funds  is  authorized  by  the 
Congress  before  the  other  body  takes  fi- 
nal action  on  this  appropriation  bill, 
would  the  conferees  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  the  including  of  these  funds 
In  the  final  appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  say  to  my  good 
friend  Xrom  Nebraska  that  If  the  situa- 


tion occurs  as  he  states — In  other  words, 
if  the  authorization  is  passed  and  be- 
comes law  and  the  other  body  puts 
money  in  the  public  works  appropri- 
ation bill  for  this  project — certainly  we 
will  give  consideration  to  any  amend- 
ment the  other  body  puts  in  the  bill. 

When  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
appeared  before  the  committee,  he  made 
a  very  powerful  argument  for  the  line. 
He  was  impressive  and  his  facts  were 
relevant. 

I  can  say  to  the  gentleman  we  will 
certainly  give  this  every  consideration 
in  the  world.  I  cannot  say  that  the  con- 
sideration will  be  favorable.  I  wish  I 
could. 

Mr.  MARTIN   I  appreciate  that. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  answer. 

I  should  like  also  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  had  several  black- 
outs in  Nebraska  because  we  are  in  a 
very  serious — m  fact,  even  a  desperate — 
situation  m  regard  to  having  sufficient 
power  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the 
State.  Unless  construction  of  the  line 
begins  in  the  very  near  future  we  are 
going  to  t)e  in  a  ver>-,  very  bad  condition 
within  a  year  or  two  In  Nebraska  so  far 
as  power  is  concerned. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  note  that  the  appropriation  for  the 
Panama  Canal  is  about  $3 'a  million  more 
than  for  last  year,  fiscal  year  1967.  Is 
any  money  included  In  this  bill,  by  any 
chance,  for  what  some  are  pleased  to 
describe  as  Implementation  of  the  pro- 
posed treaty,  or  any  phase  of  the  pro- 
posed sellout  of  the  Panama  Canal? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Iowa  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  appropriation  to  the  Canal  Zone 
Government  which  is  earmarked  to  Im- 
plement any  features  of  the  treaty  to 
which  the  gentleman  refers.  Of  course, 
the  treaty  has  not  been  ratified. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Presumably 
there  could  not  be  any  exi^enditures 
authorized  by  this  bill  for  the  purposes 
of  this  treaty. 

Mr.  GROSS  There  are  no  funds  set 
aside  of  any  nature  that  the  gentleman 
knows  of,  and  there  were  no  hearings 
held  alluding  in  any  way  to  the  matter 
of  finances  for  this  proposed  treaty? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Not  for  the 
treaty  to  which  I  believe  the  gentleman 
refers.  However,  I  would  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  there  are  funds  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Inter- 
oceanlc  Canal  Study  Commission. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Which  one 
could  you  say  would  be  spent  for  the  con- 
tinued survey  of  a  route  for  a  sea  level 
carml,  which  refers  to  another  one  of  the 
treaties  which  I  imderstand  has  been 
concluded.  In  the  series  of  treaties. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  appropriation  for 
this  Interoceanlc  canal  stuby  is  some  $2 
million  plus  above  that  of  last  year. 
Could   the   gentleman   give   the  House 


some  explanation  as  to  why  this  Is  In- 
creased, and  what  amount  of  money  has 
already  been  spent  on  the  studies  for  a 
new  canal? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  reason 
for  the  increase  this  year  is  the  fact  that 
it  IS  very  expensive  to  survey  these  sites. 
The  commission  has  pretty  well  zeroed 
in  on  about  two  routes,  and  they  are 
spending  a  lot  of  money  in  cutting 
through  the  jimgle,  building  roads  and 
doing  all  the  things  necessary  to  survey 
the  routes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  have  been  a  good 
many  millions  spent  on  this  study 
through  the  years.  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Yes.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  correct.  I  would  have  to 
yield  to  my  chairman  to  tell  me  exactly 
how  much  has  been  spent  by  this  canal 
commission.  I  would  imagine  it  would 
be  something  less  than  $10  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  believe  at  one  time  we 
authorized — perhaps  we  did  not  appro- 
priate the  money — of  $17  million.  I  could 
be  wrong.  This  has  been  some  years  ago. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  It  is  my  rec- 
ollection that  the  amoimt  that  has  been 
spent  this  year  Is  the  most  that  has  been 
spent  In  any  given  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  committee  In 
connection  with  the  Panama  Canal 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  committee,  in 
connection  with  the  Panama  Canal,  take 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the  Pana- 
manians have  failed  to  pay  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, or  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany, some  $2  million  to  $3  million  for 
water  which  they  are  supposed  to  pur- 
chase from  the  United  States? 

Was  there  any  discussion  of  that  be- 
fore your  committee? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  No;  there 
was  no  discussion  of  any  amounts  due 
the  United  States  from  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal Company,  except  the  debt  which  of 
course  still  exists  from  the  days  of  the 
construction.  It  was  our  understanding, 
and  in  fact,  I  think  the  record  will  show, 
the  payments  from  the  Canal  Company 
to  the  U.S.  Government  are  up  to  date. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  surprised  to  learn 
recently  that  the  Panamanian  Govern- 
ment apparently  refuses  to  pay  for  the 
water  which  they  get.  apparently  under 
some  kind  of  contract — good,  pure  wa- 
ter provided  by  the  US.  Government— 
and  that  there  Is  a  bill  outstanding  for 
between  $2  million  and  $3  million. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  In  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  next  year  the  gen- 
tleman's committee  will  make  inquiry 
Into  this  situation.  This  would  practi- 
cally take  care  of  the  Increased  appro- 
priation. It  would  make,  at  least,  a  good 
downpayment. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  There  Is  an 
arrangement  for  the  furnishing  of  wa- 
ter to  Panama  under  a  contract.  If  the 
contract  Is  delinquent  as  far  as  pay- 
ment Is  concerned,  then  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  Is  telling  me  something  I  have 
never  heard  before.  We  shall  certainly 
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look  Into  it,  I  can  assure  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona.  ,    .  ,j 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10* minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee IxMr.  EviNsl. 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  KiRWAN],  has  spoken  on  the  overall 
funding  contained  in  this  bill,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes], 
the  distinguished  minority  member,  has 
also  spoken  at  length  on  the  bill. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  make  a  few  additional  observations  re- 
garding some  of  the  outstanding  features 
of  this  public  works  appropriation  bill. 
This  Is  a  significant  biU. 
This  Is  an  Important  bill. 
This  is  a  vital  bill— vital  to  this  Na- 
tion. ,  , ,  . 

I  wish  the  American  people  could  be 
told  the  true  story  of  the  Importance  of 
this  measure. 

There  are  those  who  describe  this 
measuie  as  a  pork  barrel  bill.  , 
There  are  those  who  ridicule  It. 
The  fact  is  that  this  bill  represents 
capital  investments  in  America — capital 
investments  that  will  pay  rich  dividends 
in  the  future  growth  and  development  of 
our  country. 

This  bill  represents  a  capital  Invest- 
ment in  terms  of  the  continuing  develop- 
ment of  needed  hydroelectric  power- 
flood  control  —  reclamation  —  conserva- 
tion—and progress  in  terms  of  ecomonic 
development  and  a  better  quality  of  life 
for  our  people. 

This  bill  is  a  capital  investment  in 
terms  of  the  funding  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  with  its  defense- 
related  and  peacetime  fimctlons. 

This  bill  represents  a  capital  Invest- 
ment in  terms  of  the  saving  of  lives  by 
flood  control  measures  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Testimony  before  our  committee  dis- 
closed that  with  an  Investment  of  some 
S4.4  bUllon,  some  $14  billion  has  been 
saved  In  flood  damages  from  facilities 
funded  through  public  works  appropria- 
tion bills. 

This  bill  represents  a  capital  Invest- 
ment In  terms  of  urgently  needed  water 
supplies  provided  by  water  reservoirs 
built  by  public  works  appropriations. 
Water  supplies  for  our  people  constitute 
one  of  the  great  needs  of  our  Nation. 

This  bill  represents  a  capital  invest- 
ment in  terms  of  the  expansion  of  our 
network  of  Internal  waterways,  providing 
expanding  means  of  transportation  and 
more  economic  transportation  and  ship- 
ping for  business  and  industry. 

This  bill  represents  a  capital  invest- 
ment In  terms  of  the  accelerated  eco- 
nomic development  which  has  resulted 
from  these  Investments  In  water  resource 
projects. 

This  is  the  real  story  of  progress  that 
underlines  the  Importance  of  this  bill. 
This  Is  the  story  that  should  be  told. 
This  Is  the  real  significance  of  this 
blU. 

Public  works  have  provided  the  sinews 
of  much  of  our  national  strength 
throughout  our  history. 

Public  works  have  made  America  great 
and  strong. 


The  Panama  Canal,  Hoover  Dam, 
Grand  Coulee  Dam,  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway— all  of  these  great  projects  stand 
as  enduring  landmarks  in  our  country's 
steady  progress  toward  broader  frontiers 
of  opportunity.  They  are  symbols  of  our 
country's  vast  creative  capacity. 

TVA,  in  my  own  State,  has  won  world 
recognition  and  acclaim  as  a  comprehen- 
sive development  in  a  seven-State  area 
of  the  South. 

We  have  btdlt  massive  dams  in  the 
Northwest  and  other  regions  of  our 
country  to  harness  power  and  control 
floods 

As  one  stands  on  the  bridge  of  Grand 
Coulee  E>am,  he  feels  a  thriU,  recogniz- 
ing the  surging  power  of  the  turbines 
generating,  the  tremendous  energy  and 
power  of  this  great  development. 

We  have  turned  wastelands  into  fruit- 
ful gardens  through  irrigation  projects. 
We  have  built  levees  along  the  mighty 
Mississippi,  cleared  river  channels, 
dredged  harbors.  We  have  developed 
America. 

I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  better  could 
these  Federal  funds  have  been  spent? 

Our  mighty  Nation  can  well  afford  to 
invest  in  the  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  its  previous  natural  resources. 

It  can  never  afford  to  neglect  public 
works. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Rhodes]  caUed  attention  to  the  excellent 
report.  I  would  like  also  to  emphasize 
for  consideration  the  many  benefits 
pointed  out  on  page  6  of  this  report.  For 
example,  the  navigation  benefits  are 
shown  at  $1,237  bUlion.  Flood  control 
benefits  provided  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, the  TVA  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  exceed  $15  billion  in  sav- 
ings of  property  alone  in  the  United 

Of  of^S 

In  water  supply  benefits,  reservoirs 
constructed  with  Federal  support  furnish 
about  2,000  bilUon  gallons  of  municipal 
and  Industrial  water  to  over  14  million 
people  annually. 

Annual  power  benefits  in  gross  reve- 
nues returned  into  the  U.S.  Treasury 
more  than  $572  billion.  .^     ^  , 

Recreation  benefits  are  incidental 
benefits  flowing  from  these  projects  are 
estimated  to  be  some  $281  bUlion  plus. 
So  the  benefits  to  the  public  are  indeed 

enormous.  ^  ^^,  ,     .*  , 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat,  this  is  vital 

and  important  to  our  Nation  and  should 

I  want  to  commend  our  chairman  for 
his  patience,  his  dedication,  his  diUgence. 
and  his  devotion  to  this  Nation  and  to 
this  important  area  of  resource  develop- 
ment and  conservation. 

He  has  pondered  a  tremendous  service 
again  this  year,  as  he  has  done  for  many 

years. 

The  chairman  is  a  man  with  vision— a 
man  who  can  see  far  beyond  the  near- 
sighted perspective  of  his  critics  and  his 
detractors. 

While  this  bill  provides  fimds  to  main- 
tain our  Nation's  growth  and  expand  its 
waterways  and  reservoirs — it  is,  at  the 
same  time,  a  prudent  bill. 

Each  line  item  was  carefully  examined 
and  Its  importance  carefully  weighed. 
Our  committee  weighed  this  bill  with 


the  needs  and  requirements  of  our  de- 
fense needs  to  support  and  back  our 
troops  and  forces  in  Vietnam. 

Cuts  and  reductions  totaling  $243  mil- 
lion were  made  in  this  bill  on  budget 
estimates. 

The  appropriations  recommended  are 
$314  million  more  than  appropriated  in 
fiscal  1967. 

And  so  this  is  a  reasonable  bill — cuts 
and  reductions  were  made — and  yet  suf- 
ficient funds  were  included  to  maintain 
our  forward  momentum  in  internal  im- 
provements. 

A  quick  look  at  the  main  provisions  of 
this  bill  indicates  clearly  the  close  scru- 
tiny and  the  careful  balancing  of  costs 
and  justifications  which  went  Into  the 
consideration  of  each  item. 

To  go  forward  with  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission's  vital  work  for  defense 
and  for  perfection  of  atomic  energy  for 
peaceful  uses',  this  bill  provides  $2,492,- 
733,000.  This  is  an  increase  of  some  $293 
million  over  the  previous  year's  appro- 
priation but  more  than  $153  million  be- 
low the  budget  request. 

For  rivers  and  harbors  projects  and 
flood  control  work  in  all  parts  of  the 
countr>',  $1,261,845,000  Is  recommended— 
some  $29  mUlion  under  the  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1967  and  nearly  $46 
million  under  budget  estimates. 

For  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  $304.- 
356,000  is  recommended— a  reduction 
of  some  $21  million  from  the  previous 
year's  appropriation  and  some  $11  mil- 
lion under  the  budget  estimate. 

Power  agencies  and  related  items  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  are  al- 
located $137.125,000 — an  increase  of 
some  $4  million  from  the  previous  year 
but  some  $12  million  under  the  fimd  re- 
quest. 

For  continued  expansion  of  the  great 
TVA  program,  the  bUl  provides  $60  mil- 
lion in  new  funds — a  decrease  of  $3.7 
million  from  the  previous  year  and  some 
$2  million  under  budget  estimates.  Most 
of  this  saving  is  make  possible  by  a  gen- 
eral reduction  of  $2  million  for  antic- 
ipated delays  and  savings  in  the  agency's 
capital  outlay  program. 

The  TVA  power  program  is  self-sus- 
taining and  self-supporting.  It  is  paying 
back  full  Federal  appropriations  on 
power  investments. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  has 
been  prudent  in  it's  recommendations. 
I  understand  that  two  amendments 
will  be  offered  to  this  bill  today,  one  to 
delete  one  item  from  the  bill  and  one 
amendment  to  increase  an  Item  of  ap- 
propriation in  the  bill. 

To  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  real 
tribute  to  our  committee.  Out  of  several 
hundred  items  in  the  bill  there  are  only 
two  items  in  dispute,  for  which  amend- 
ments will  be  offered.  I  think  we  should 
stand  by  the  committee  and  not  increase 
the  one  amount  or  delete  the  other  item 
from  the  bill.  I  urge  support  of  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  and  this  great  subcommittee  of  ap- 
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proprlations  for  the  tremendous  job  they 
have  done  on  this  bill,  as  they  always 
have  done.  I  have  one  city  In  my  district, 
which  would  have  received  serious  flood- 
ing this  spring,  because  we  had  one  of 
the  wettest  years  in  California  since  the 
turn  of  the  century,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  a  dam  which  was  constructed 
through  the  efforts  of  this  committee. 
They  added  it  to  this  bill  in  1958  which 
was  vetoed  by  the  President,  and  this 
House  and  the  other  body  overrode  that 
veto.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that  dam. 
which  was  begun  in  that  fashion  by  this 
committee,  that  city  would  have  been 
damaged  by  many  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  just  one  example 
of  the  maimer  in  which  this  committee 
has  built  America.  I  for  one  wish  to  ex- 
press my  apprecpiation  to  the  commit- 
tee and  to  the  House. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  my  friend  for  his  com- 
ments and  his  observations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  has  consumed  7  minutes. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Snyder). 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  take  just  a  few  minutes  to  men- 
tion to  the  House  a  project  which  Ls  not 
in  this  bill — the  Falmouth  Dam.  The 
gentleman  from  Arizona  has  mentioned 
the  large  number  of  authorized  unfunded 
projects  in  the  Nation.  Kentucky's 
Fourth  Congressional  I>istrict  has  three 
such  projects,  which  is  more  than  its 
share. 

Of  utmost  concern  to  us  along  nine 
counties  of  the  Ohior  River  Is  the  Fal- 
mouth project.  Falmouth  was  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Acts  of  1936  and 
1938.  This  project  has  a  benefit-cost 
ratio  of  1.5  to  1.  The  proposed  dam  site 
is  on  the  Licking  River  in  Pendleton 
County,  Ky.,  approximately  60  miles 
south  of  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio 
River  at  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  flood  control 
project.  Serious  floods  have  occurred 
since  the  authorization  of  this  project  in 
1937.  1939,  1948,  1950,  1961,  and  1964. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  estimated  that 
had  this  project  been  built  prior  to  the 
1964  flood  that  damages  totaling  $7.5 
million  would  have  been  avoided  in  that 
year  alone.  In  addition  to  the  justiflable 
flood  control  aspect  of  this  project.  I 
would  mention  that  the  hearings  are  full 
of  testimony  as  to  the  necessity  of  this 
project  as  a  water  storage  faciUty  for  the 
Greater  Cincinnati  area.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft],  the  mayor  of 
Cincinnati,  and  other  ofQclals  from  the 
area  appeared  to  support  this  aspect  of 
the  project.  The  Governor  of  Kentucky 
put  Falmouth  in  his  statement  as  the  No. 
1  priority  project  in  the  State. 

Several  members  of  the  Kentucky  dele- 
gation testified  in  favor  of  Falmouth  in 
addition  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
Both  of  Kentucky's  Senators  are  on  rec- 
ord in  support  of  this  project  as  evi- 
denced In  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  the  subcommit- 
tee worked  hard  to  come  up  with  a  good 
bill.  I  am  aware  of  the  pressures  they 
must  labor  under.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
other  body  may  see  flt  to  include  the 


small  but  meaningful  and  helpful  $175,- 

000  for  preconstruction  planning  in  the 
bill.  Should  this  occur.  I  would  urge  the 
House  conferees  to  concur. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  include  this 
money  in  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  today.  My  experience  Is  that  this 
is  not  the  way  to  get  things  of  this 
nature  done — and  this  deed  must  be 
done.  It  is  too  vital  to  too  many  to  be 
shelved  any  longer. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  tmie  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Do.N  H.  Clausen). 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman. 

1  rise  i;i  support  of  this  legislation  and 
also  tp  express  my  appreciation  to  tlie 
chairman  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee for  their  very  courteous  considera- 
tion of  my  many  lequests. 

Certainly,  they  are  most  familiar  with 
the  needs  of  my  district  relating  to  water 
conser\'ation.  flood  control,  reclamation 
and  river  and  harbors  development. 

Money  spent  for  tliese  ju.stihable  proj- 
ects will  pay  many  dividends.  Water  is 
becoming  more  and  more  valuable  with 
each  passing  year.  Water  is  wealth  and 
worth  whatever  it  costs  to  develop  it  and 
will  have  a  direct  etfect  on  tlie  economic 
development  of  this  Nation. 

Expenditures  of  this  type  are  de.serving 
of  top  priority  by  the  Congress  and  I 
hope  the  House  will  pass  this  legislation 
overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  WyattI. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
several  items  reported  in  this  bill  of  in- 
terest to  my  constituents,  only  two  of 
which  I  will  now  mention. 

The  sum  of  $500,000  has  been  added 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  for  a 
new  construction  start  for  the  south 
jetty  at  the  mouth  of  Tillamook  Bay, 
Oreg.  This  appropriation  will  Insure  the 
actual  start  of  construction  of  this  proj- 
ect. It  will  Insure  to  residents  of  Tilla- 
mook County  that  this  desperately  need- 
ed harbor  improvement  will  actually  be 
built.  The  record  will  show  that  five  of 
my  constituents  traveled  from  Oregon  to 
our  Nation's  Capital  to  testify  before  the 
subcommittee  relative  to  the  need  now 
for  this  project. 

Tillamook  County  has  a  great  future 
as  a  center  for  our  timber  products  in- 
dustry, for  sports  and  commercial  fish- 
ing, and  for  recreation.  However,  without 
a  south  Jetty,  mere  passage  in  and  out 
of  the  bay  is  only  possible  occasionally. 
The  future  growth  of  this  entire  area 
hinges  on  the  completion  of  this  fine 
project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  as  reported  also 
contains  an  appropriation  of  $249,000, 
which  I  am  advised  will  fully  fund  all 
preconstruction  planning  and  engineer- 
ing for  the  Tualatin  Federal  reclamation 
project,  also  known  as  Scoggin  Dam,  lo- 
cated near  Forest  Grove,  Oieg. 

This  great  water  project  will  provide 
desperately  needed  water  for  agriculture, 
industrial  development,  and  for  munici- 
pal purposes.  There  are  fish  and  wildUfe 
benefits  as  well  as  flood  control  features. 
The  recreation  uses  for  the  reservoir  are 
boundless. 


Many  people  feel  that  we  have  a  great 
surplus  of  water  in  western  Oregon  each 
monoh  of  the  year.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  In  the  late  summer 
and  early  fall  this  area  is  bone  dry.  Con- 
sequently, during  the  best  part  of  the 
gro./ing  season  there  is  no  water.  Row 
crops  cannot  t>e  grown  without  the  irri- 
gation which  will  be  provided  by  this 
project. 

The  Tualatin  project,  when  built,  will 
be  a  model  reclamation  project,  and  an 
excellent  example  of  what  man  can  do, 
economically,  to  alter  his  environment 
favorably.  The  project  will  hterally  make 
the  dry  lands  bloom.  Expansion  of  the 
area  Involved  Into  row  crop  production 
will  be  a  terrific  boost  to  our  farmers. 
The  agricultural  development  will  bring 
in  new  industry,  which  in  turn  will  boost 
the  economy  of  the  entire  area. 

It  is  clearly  needed,  and  will  alter  an 
area  which  cannot  now  grow  much  more 
into  an  area  which  will  be  a  hub  of  mag- 
nificent and  viable  activity. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
BrotzmanI. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  to- 
day we  are  considering  H.R.  11641,  the 
pubUc  works  and  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1968.  This  bill  contains  an  appropriation 
of  $10,725,000  for  the  Chatfield  Reser\'oir 
on  the  South  Platte  River  in  Colorado. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  these  funds 
be  appropriated. 

The  Chatfield  project  was  first  author- 
ized in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1950. 
The  purpose  of  the  project  is  to  provide 
flood  protection  for  the  fast  growing 
areas  of  metropoUtan  Denver  and 
downstream. 

The  project  now  seems  to  be  moving 
slowly  but  surely  ahead.  Prehmlnary 
planning  is  completed,  and  acquisition  of 
land  and  relocation  of  highways  and 
utility  facihties  has  begun. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  seriously  doubt  that 
a  more  pressing  requirement  for  funds 
exists  anywhere  in  the  Nation.  The 
strongest  argument  for  this  appropria- 
tion for  the  Chatfield  project  in  fiscal 
year  1968  is  the  tremendous  destructive 
IX)tential  of  the  Plum  Creek  and  South 
Platte  River. 

My  district  is  blesjcd  with  some  of 
the  fine.st  climate  and  scenery  in  the 
world.  Beautiful  mountain  streams  spill 
out  onto  a  fertile  and  productive  plain 
which,  in  recent  year.s,  has  grown  up  with 
modern  industry  and  sprawling  and  at- 
tractive housing  developments. 

But  this  fertile,  productive,  and  popu- 
lous plain  has  another  dimension — one 
which  has  not  been  entirely  clear  until 
recent  years.  We  now  know  that,  several 
times  each  century,  a  weather  phenom- 
enon peculiar  to  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  occurs. 

Storm  systems  of  incredible  intensity 
will,  in  the  space  of  6  hours  or  so,  dump 
a  veritable  waterfall  onto  a  relatively 
broad  watershed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  town  of  El- 
bert, Colo.,  which  is  located  just  out  of 
my  district  In  the  general  area,  is  be- 
lieved to  hold  the 'record  of  rainfall  in 
6-hour  period  In  the  United  States.  In 
May  1935,  a  total  of  24  inches  of  rain 
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fell    in    6    hours,    according 
Weather  Bureau  records. 

Such  a  rainfall  would  cause  disaster 
wherever  it  occurred.  But  falling  into 
a  hilly  country— with  the  deluge  being 
concentrated  very  quickly  in  valleys 
which  slope  steeply  toward  the  plains— 
the  results  are  devastating.  The  destruc- 
tion in  the  path  of  onrushing  flash  floods 
is  comparable  to  that  of  severe  earth- 
quakes and  tornadoes. 

Such  a  storm  occurred  on  June  15, 
1965  in  the  watershed  of  Plum  Creek 
and 'other  South  Platte  River  tribu- 
taries. Rainfall  of  12  to  14  inches  in  a 
6-hour  period  was  common. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  wUl 
recall  the  headlines,  because  in  a  mat- 
ter of  a  few  hours  13  hves  had  been  lost 
in  the  Denver  area  and  downstream  as 
far  as  western  Nebraska,  and  property 
damase  estimated  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers at  $509,325,000  was  mflicted. 

Today.  2  years  later,  the  scars  of  the 
flood  still  are  in  evidence  and  the  rei»lr 
work  goes  on.  There  also  is  fear  in  the 
South  Platte  River  Valley— fear  brought 
out  by  the  fact  that  cloudbursts  like  the 
ones  of  June  1965  not  only  can  happen 
again  but  will  happen  again.  The  rela- 
tively brief  Weather  Bureau  history  in 
the  area  plus  physical  evidence  in  the 
flood  plain,  indicate  this.  The  question, 
then,  is  not  "if"  there  will  be  another 
great  floodcrest,  but  "when." 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers and  the  U.S.  Congress  acted 
swiftlv  following  the  1965  flood.  Funds 
were  authorized  for  the  Chatfield  flood 
control  project,  principal  feature  of 
which  is  the  dam  and  reservoir  at  the 
confluence  of  the  South  Platte  River  and 
Plum  Creek  upstream  from  metropoli- 
tan Denver. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  this  past 
historv  of  devastating  and  rampaging 
flooding,  you  can  well  understand  why 
the  people  of  Colorado  and  particularly 
those  of  my  district  and  the  city  of  Den- 
ver are  so  deeply  concerned  about  any 
further  delays  in  completion  of  the 
Chatfield  project. 

I  urge  that  the  House  give  favorable 
consideration  to  this  appropriation. 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  I  Mr. 
ShriverI. 

Mr.  SHRIVEJt.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
all  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
conservation  and  development  of  our 
Nation's  natural  resources.  Despite  a 
growing  Federal  budget  that  demands 
legislative  scrutiny  of  all  appropriations, 
we  must  realize  the  priority  of  the  pub- 
lic works  appropriations  proposed  in 
HR.  11641. 

The  last  few  years  in  Kansas  have  un- 
derscored the  necessity  of  water  re- 
sources development  and  flood  control. 
In  1965  heavy  rainfall  threatened  flood- 
ing in  much  of  the  State.  Fortunately, 
damages  were  kept  to  a  minimum  in 
those  areas  where  reservoir  control  was 
available.  In  1966  the  State  was  faced 
with  the  problem  of  lack  of  precipitation 
but  the  almost  one  million  acre-feet  of 
water  In  conservation  storage  available 
In  16  completed  reservoirs  provided  the 
needed  water  to  supplement  municipal 
and  Industrial  shortages. 


Recent  flooding  has  once  again  demon- 
strated the  value  of  Federal  flood  con- 
trol efforts.  Damages  in  my  district  so 
far  this  year  alone  amounted  to  $553.- 
000  due  to  heavy  rainfall.  The  Kansas 
City  Star  recently  reported: 

Damages  in  unprotected  areas  ...  are  esti- 
mated by  the  Army  Engineers  to  have  reached 
more  than  aSVi  mUllon  dollars  (for  the  en- 
tire State.)  But  the  Corps  figures  that  an 
additional  190  million  dollars  in  flood  dam- 
ages would  have  occurred  without  any  pro- 
tection projects  in  place. 

The  Kansas  programs  which  are  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  have  evolved  through 
a  careful  deliberative  process  starthig 
at  the  local,  advancing  to  our  Kansas 
"Water  Resources  Board  and  the  Gover- 
nor, and  finally  into  the  legislative  proc- 
ess here  in  Washington.  In  Kansas  we 
have  a  deep  hiterest,  motivated  by  ex- 
perience, to  join  hands  with  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  water  resources  and  the 
planning  of  protection  against  disastrous 
floods.  ^  _^_  ^ 

H.R.  11641  provides  $778,000  for  com- 
pletion of  the  Marlon  Dam  and  Reservoir 
in  my  district.  This  $13,600,000  project, 
authorized  for  construction  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1950  with  preconstruction 
planning  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1960. 
got  underway  in  June  of  1964  and  the 
1968  appropriation  will  complete  It. 

Recent  flooding  also  demonstrated  the 
value  of  this  particular  installation.  Al- 
though the  project  was  not  complete,  the 
Army  Engineers  estimated  that  it  pre- 
vented at  least  $177,000  worth  of  damage. 
If  Marion  Reservoir  and  the  upstream 
installations  had  been  complete,  the 
total  savings  would  have  been  at  least 
$515,000. 

The  legislation  also  includes  $105,000 
for  a  study  from  Great  Bend,  Kans.,  to 
John  Marthi  Dam,  Colo.,  and  SIOO.OOO 
for  an  investigation  from  Great  Bend, 
Kans.  to  Tulsa,  Okla.  Both  studies  are 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  further 
protective  projects,  and  the  latter  in- 
vestigation has  been  broadened  to  de- 
termine the  feaslbUity  of  navigation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  recent  experience  In 
Kansas  convinces  me  that  appropria- 
tions for  flood  control  measures  are  a 
most  vital  part  of  the  development  of  our 
natural  resources.  I  support  H.R.  11641 
and  believe  it  deserves  high  priority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleague  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas,  the  Honorable  Bob 
Dole,  is  on  an  ofHcial  trip  to  the  Middle 
East  with  other  Members  of  this  body 
reviewing  the  need  for  continued  PubUc 
Law  480  shipments  of  food  and  food 
products  to  that  area.  Because  he  is 
representing  this  body  and  has  to  be 
away  on  another  important  matter,  I 
have  asked  permission  to  include  his 
statement  regarding  the  bill  before  us 
today  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  It 
follows: 

STATEMENT    BY    CONGRESSMAN    BOB    DOLE,    OT 

Kansas 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations is  to  be  commended  for  the  bill  It 
has  reported  to  the  House.  It  seems  to  me  the 
committee  has  brought  forth  a  bill  which 
will  insure  the  continued  progress  on  proj- 
ects in  which  our  citizens  already  have  a 
heavy  Investment  and  from  which  they  will 
eventually  derive  the  expected  benefits.  The 
bill  Is  $243,216,000  below  the  budget  esti- 


mates presented  by  the  Administration  for 
the  fiscal  year  1968.  I  am  especially  pleased 
to  see  a  suggested  appropriation  of  $105,000 
for  much-needed  Investigations  on  the 
Arkansas  River  between  Great  Bend  and 
John  Martin  Dam,  Colo.  This  area  was  the 
scene  of  the  devastating  flood  in  June  of 
1965  which  inflicted  millions  of  dollars  of 
damage  to  farms  and  towns  along  the  river. 
It  has  been  my  hope  work  could  proceed 
more  rapidly,  with  the  view  to  authorization 
by  Congress  at  the  earliest  possible  time  of 
a  project  to  provide  the  necessary  protection 
against  a  recurrence  of  the  1965  disaster. 
Also  included  is  a  funding  for  investigations 
on  the  Cimarron  River  and  Its  tributaries 
that  have  been  In  progress  for  a  number  of 

years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  voice  my  support  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require 
to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Denney]. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  we 
are  being  called  upon  to  vote  on  the 
public  works  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1968.  For  the  most  part  it  is  a  good 
bill,  but  I  do  feel  that  I  should  pohit  out 
to  my  colleagues  the  omission  of  a  vitally 
needed  project,  reference  made  on  page 
69  of  the  report. 

The  State  of  Nebraska  has  been  in- 
volved in  four  blackouts  during  the  past 
4  yea'rs    The  most  serious  of  these  oc- 
curred in  July  1966.  Unless  interconnec- 
tions are  affected  and  large  generation 
added,  the  State  of  Nebraska  could  be 
subjected  to  a  successive  series  of  brown- 
outs and  blackouts  with  a  resulting  loss 
of  milUons  of  dollars  and  curtailing  of 
crop  production,  which  affects  peace  in   * 
the  world.  With  this  thought  in  mind,  it 
was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  major 
suppliers  of  electrical  energy- in  Nebraska 
that  interconnections  with  large  sources 
of  electrical  power  are  imperative  for  the 
succe.ssful    operation    of   the    Nebraska 
system. 

The  Federal  electrical  system  located 
in  the  Dakotas  has  a  surplus  of  electrical 
energy  available  both  to  Nebraska  and 
the  Dakotas.  The  peak  in  Nebraska  is  In 
the  summertime,  the  Dakota's  peak  is  in 
the  winter  time.  Because  of  this  diver- 
sity, electricity  produced  in  the  Federal 
system  can  be  maximally  utilized 
through  proper  connections. 

Last  year  engineering  studies  were  con- 
ducted for  planning  a  345-kilovolt  Ime 
from  Fort  Thompson,  S.  Dak.,  to  Grand 
Island,  Nebr.  Based  on  the  studies  con- 
ducted by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
which  showed  the  feasibility  and  desir- 
ability of  the  project,  the  Bureau  re- 
quested in  their  fiscal  1968  budget  $10,- 
850,000  for  starting  the  construction  and 
site  acquisition  for  this  project. 

Mr  Chairman,  as  my  colleagues  know. 
Public  Law  89-515  limits  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years 
1967  and  1968  to  the  sum  of  $60  million 
for  projects  in  the  Missouri  River  Ba^ln. 
The  addition  of  the  345-kilovolt  line 
would  require  raising  the  ceiling  to  $69 
milUon.  This  can  be  accompUshed 
through  passage  of  H.R.  8775.  Hearings 
have  been  held  on  that  bill  by  our  In- 
terior and  insular  Affairs  Committee 
some  weeks  ago.  but  the  committee^  has 
not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  mar.i  up 

^  Authorization  should  be  fast  in  the 
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House     of     Representatives     through 
prompt  passage  of  KM.  8775. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Sprhtger] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  biU. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  our  good  friend  Mike  Kirwa.n.  for 
bringing  this  measure  to  the  floor. 

His  able  counterpart  from  my  party, 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona,  John 
Rhodes,  as  well  as  all  members  of  the 
committee,  merit  the  commendation  of 
the  House  for  their  splendid  work. 

Anyone  reading  the  committee  report 
cannot  fail  to  be  lmpres.sed  by  the  mag- 
nitude and  the  complexity  of  the  Issues 
that  confronted  our  colleagues  and  by 
their  wisdom  in  resolving  them. 

This  bill  obviously  Ls  no  "pork  barrel" 
although  news  articles  using  that  deri- 
sive term  appear  rltuallstically  at  this 
time  of  year  like  the  groundhog  stories 
In  February  and  those  about  the  swal- 
lows returning   to  Capistrano. 

I  read  one  wire  service  story  that  re- 
ferred to  the  "annual  so-called  pork  bar- 
rel measure"  and  said  it  provided  $4.6 
billion  to  finance  the  "vast  public  works 
programs"  of  the  Army  Engineers  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  with  projects 
In  most  congressional  districts,  and  for 
the  activities  of  "several  other  agencies  " 
The  story  rambled  on  in  this  fashion  for 
more  than  a  half  column  without  once 
mentioning  that  among  the  "several 
other  agencies"  is  the  Atomic  Energy- 
Commission  which  get.s  considerablv 
more  than  half  the  $4.6  billion  in  the  bill. 

We  Members  of  Congress  customarily 
call  this  measure  the  public  works  appro- 
priations bill,  or  sometimes  the  rivers 
and  harbors  bill  Both  terms  are  misno- 
mers. The  official  title — "The  Public 
Works  and  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Appropriation,  1968"— is  more  descrip- 
tive but  even  It  does  not  tell  the  whole 
story. 

For  besides  providing  around  2'2  bil- 
lion for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
we  are  also  appropriating  substantial 
funds  for  such  diverse  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  as  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
our  national  cemeteries,  the  various 
power  agencies  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, and.  through  the  Federal  Water 
PolluUon  Control  Administration',  for 
construction  of  sewage  treatment  sys- 
tems in  numerous  towns  and  cities 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  committee  achieved  a  reduction  of 
$243.2  million  from  the  budget  requests 
for  all  these  agencies.  The  committee 
mut  $45.8  million  from  the  budget  re- 
quests for  public  works  projects  of 
the  Army  Engineers.  Even  so,  the  com- 
mittee went  beyond  the  budget  requests 
in  aUocating  some  money  to  buy  land 
in  project  areas  where  land  values  are 
escalating  rapidly. 

This  was  a  farslghted  decision.  I  am 
personally  aware  of  the  situation  in 
Macon  County.  The  preconstruction 
Congress  has  appropriated  $1.2  million 


in  planning  funds  for  the  Oakley  Dam 
and  Reservoir  north  of  Decatur.  111..  In 
Macon  County.  This  preconstruction 
planning  phase  was  completed  June  30. 
Because  of  the  tight  fiscal  .situation,  the 
President  failed  to  Include  construction 
funds  for  Oakley  in  his  fiscal  1968  bud- 
get. In  testifying  before  the  committee 
I  pointed  out  if  the  budget  recommenda- 
tions were  allowed  to  stand,  the  ultimate 
cost  of  the  Oakley  project  inevitably 
would  increase  because  of  rising  prices 
for  land  in  the  area.  The  committee  sent 
investigators  to  Decatur.  They  ques- 
tioned a  lot  of  people — local  officials, 
bankers,  real  estate  men,  and  landown- 
ers. The  information  they  obtained  con- 
firmed what  I  and  other  Members  of 
Congress  have  been  sayint;  for  some  time, 
that  the  price  of  land  all  over  America 
is  going  up  and  up.  But  let  the  committee 
report  speak  for  itself : 

The  commltU'e  has  hereU)fore  adhered  to 
a  policy  or  deferrliiK  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  land  acquisition  on  pending  proj- 
ects until  it  wa.s  in  a  position  to  also  fund 
the  actual  initiation  of  construction.  After 
a  thoroiiKh  !a\estl^'atlon  of  the  question, 
the  committee  ha.s  concluded  th.it  !n  certiiln 
in.stances.  where  planning  is  completed  but 
the  initiation  of  construction  should  be  de- 
ferred to  a  later  date  because  of  the  bud- 
getary situation.  It  Wjuld  be  expedient  to 
at  least  proceed  with  land  acquisition.  The 
committee  studies  have  Indicated  that  de- 
pending on  the  particular  areas  Involved.  e.x- 
tenslve  'leUy  In  land  acquisition  Is  cuuslns 
con.sldernble  hardship  to  the  property  owners 
Involved  and  Is  resulting  In  a  serious  escala- 
tion of  land  costs. 

This  is  sound  policy,  it  is  farsighted 
policy  and  ;t  is  a  policy  that  will  save  the 
ta.xpayers  money 

Besides  the  S450.000  included  in  the 
bill  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  Oakley, 
there  is  an  appropriation  of  3150,000  to 
complete  the  preconstruction  planning 
of  Lincoln  Reservoir  on  the  Coles-Cum- 
berland County  line  near  Charleston,  ni. 
The  bill  al.so  provides  $10,000  for  the 
initiation  of  a  flood  control  survey  along 
the  Upper  Sangamon  River  in  Piatt  and 
Champaign  Coimties.  111.  These  two 
projects  were  budgeted  for  the  same 
amount.>.  representing  the  full  engineer- 
ing capability  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
for  both  Lincoln  Reservoir  and  the  Upper 
Sangamon  survey. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  commit- 
te?  for  Including  these  projects  in  the 
bill.  They  will  contribute  to  the  economic 
growth  of  our  region  Tliey  will  make  our 
land  a  better  place  in  which  to  live,  to 
work  and  to  play 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1.5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin   iMr    Davis). 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wiscon.sin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  is  much  good  that  can  be  said 
about  this  bill  and  a  great  deal  of  good 
has  already  been  .said  at)out  it.  I  have 
heard  nothing  that  would  be  contrary  to 
my  own  overall  impression  that  there  is 
much  good  in  this  bill. 

It  is  a  better  and  more  responsible 
bill — a  bill  more  in  keeping  with  our  awe- 
some, overall  fiscal  problems  than  Either 
of  the  public  works  appropriation  bills 
of  the  89th  Congress. 

For  those  who  are  skeptical  of  the  heed 
for  the  appropriations  in  tWs  measure, 
I  would  suggest  that  they  turn  to  page 


5  of  the  report  and  read  the  paragraph 
with  reference  to  the  need  for  water  re- 
sources development. 

Of  course — and  naturally — every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  thinks  that  the  project 
in  his  area  or  in  his  State  or  in  his 
district  is  at  least  as  important  as  are 
the  projects  to  be  found  anywhere.  But 
our  problem  is  that  aU  of  the  projects, 
judged  by  reasonable,  objective,  and  na- 
tionwide standards,  just  are  not  that 
good. 

The  construction  agencies  are  not  al- 
ways completely  objective — an>'  more 
than  the  Members  of  Congress  are. 
Sometimes  they  try  to  please  organized 
groups  and  Members  of  Congress  just  as 
the  Members  of  Congress  like  to  please 
their  constituents  and  their  people.  So 
there  are  some  projects  included  in  this 
bill  that  just  do  not  quite  measure  up  to 
the  objective  and  nationwide  standards 
that  need  to  be  applied. 

It  Is  true,  unfortunately,  that  over  the 
years  this  bill  has  become,  in  its  original 
draftsmanship  and  in  its  submission  to 
the  committee,  has  become  an  instru- 
ment of  power  politics,  and  the  means 
for  the  executive  branch  to  rev\ard  its 
friends  and  punish  its  enemies. 

But,  second,  our  problem  is  com- 
pounded by  the  difficult  tiscal  situation 
in  which  our  country  flnd.s  it.'.elf 

We  face,  and  I  think  it  is  reasonable 
to  anticipate,  a  1968  fi.sca!  deficit  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $25  billion. 

The  President  has  repeated  his  de- 
mand for  a  tax  increa,>e  and  we  hear 
from  all  sides.  "Oh.  don't  raise  the 
taxes — reduce  the  spending.  That  is  the 
only  acceptable  alternative." 

V/e!l,  every  pei  Jon  here  knows  that  if 
we  did  what  we  know  we  ought  to  do  in 
e\ery  p!?.re  out.side  of  the  defense  ap- 
propriations, in  makinc;  those  reductionf . 
we  simply  would  not  get  close  to  closing 
that  S25  billion  gap.  So  even  with  a  tax 
increa.se,  every  project  In  this  bill  has 
to  be  built  with  borrowed  mone.v — t)cr- 
rowed  money  that  we  all  know  in  this  fi.«- 
cal  year  of  1968  cannot  be  borrowed  at 
rates  of  interest  u.sed  in  computing  the 
cost  of  the  projects  that  are  Included 
in  the  bill. 

But  having  said  this,  and  attempting 
to  pinpoint  to  some  degree  the  difficult 
problem  that  our  committee  did  have.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  some  of  the  ways 
in  v^nich  the  subcommittee  has  grappled 
with  tho.se  problems. 

The  unbudgeted  projects  are  mini- 
mum in  number  and  minimum  in  cost.  In 
tiie  2  years  that  I  handled  this  bill  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  there  were  no  un- 
budgeted projects  included.  But  as  I  look 
back  upon  it  now.  I  feel  that  this  general 
policy  was  a  mi.stake  It  was  a  mistake 
fur  two  rea.sons  First,  the  budget  is  made 
up  months  before,  and  critical  situations 
do  develop  in  those  intervening  months 
that  the  budget  does  not  take  into  con- 
sideration. 

Second,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
plays  politics  with  this  bill  and  Congress 
must,  in  justice  to  its  Members  and 
within  the  boundaries  of  restraint  and 
responsibility,  prevent  some  of  the  fa- 
voritism, some  of  the  retribution,  that 
may  be  involved  in  a  politically  drafted 
document  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
And  so  this  year  there  were  some  crit- 
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leal  projects  that  developed  after  the 
preparation  of  this  budget  of  which  the 
subcommittee  took  cognizance  and  took 
some  resolving  action.  I  can  think  of 
three  in  Florida,  one  in  Texas,  two  in 
Oregon,  two  in  California,  for  instance, 
where  it  was  necessary  for  the  subcom- 
mittee to  correct  mistakes  or  oversights 
in  the  budget  that  was  submitted  to  us. 
The  subcommittee,  in  attemptirxg  to 
^apple  with  the  problems  that  con- 
fronted us,  enunciated  a  new  policy  with 
respect  to  land  aco.uisition.  You  might 
call  it  a  stage  in  between  the  planning 
and  construction.  This  policy  makes  a 
great  deal  of  sense.  It  helps  to  save  money 
because  we  all  know  what  happens  to 
land  values  in  the  immediate  area  of  a 
project  once  the  word  goes  out  that  the 
project  is  going  to  be  built. 

It  alleviates  hardship  for  the  residents 
of  that  immediate  area,  the  uncertainty 
for  the  landowner  who  knows  that  his 
land  sometime  in  the  future  is  going  to 
be  taken  from  him  by  condemnation. 

This  bill  also  avoids  future  commit- 
ments in  projects  of  great  concern — 
concern  with  justifications,  concern  with 
the  size  of  commitments  for  spending  in 
the  near  future,  and  we  could  point  out 
some  of  those  by  way  of  illustration.  The 
Tocks  Island  Reservoir  in  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  for  instance. 
I  do  not  think  anybody  can  give  you  any 
idea  today  of  what  that  will  cost,  and  we 
do  not  know  today  how  the  cost  will  be 
divided  between  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice and  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

I  would  have  been  happier  If  we  had 
cut  the  whole  project  out  and  had  told 
them  to  go  back  and  start  over  and  come 
back  to  the  subcommittee.  But  at  least 
we  did  serve  notice,  as  the  report  indi- 
cates, in  no  uncertain  terms  that  they 
had  better  know  what  their  commit- 
ments will  be.  They  had  better  have  an 
allocation  that  is  meaningful  before 
they  expect  appropriations  to  be  made 
for  continuance  in  the  subsequent  fiscal 
years. 

One  of  the  projects  that  caused  us 
great  concern  was  the  Lake  Erie-Ohio 
River  project.  I  submit  it  was  a  great 
act  of  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  to  re- 
lieve all  of  us  of  our  concern  as  well  as 
embarra-ssments  that  mieht  have  pre- 
vailed if  the  subcommittee  had  not, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  chairman, 
taken  the  action  which  it  did  in  this 
report. 

The  committee  refused  to  provide  the 
means  for  Government  domination  of 
both  policies  and  constructions  in  trans- 
mission lines  in  two  particular  areas.  In 
the  Bomieville  power  area  for  one,  where 
the  line  into  southern  Idaho  has  been 
placed  in  abeyance,  and  in  the  South- 
west Power  Administration  area  for 
another,  where  we  had  the  testimony  of 
an  administrator,  in  which  all  of  us  had 
great  confidence,  that  the  proposal  which 
had  been  agreed  upon  between  him  and 
the  utilities  in  the  area  represented  the 
best  contract  of  its  kind  in  his  ex- 
perience, and  here  is  a  man  with  decades 
of  experience.  But  somebody  downtown 
decided  to  put  the  quietus  on  it,  and 
there  it  sits  in  stalemate,  but  at  least 
our  committee  has  pretty  well  let  the 


world  know  where  we  think  it  stands 
and  what  we  feel  ought  to  be  done. 

As  another  pinpointing  example,  the 
subcommittee  has  placed  its  finger  on 
the  revolving  fimd  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. This  Is  the  revolving  fund  that 
permits  the  corps  to  go  out  and  tool  up — 
which  is  as  good  a  phrase  as  I  can  use — 
which  permits  them  to  go  out  and  pre- 
pare, and  permits  them  to  set  up  pools 
of  heavy  equipment  and  other  necessary 
facilities  for  construction,  and  in  serving 
that  purpose,  efficiency  in  administration 

But  the  record  shows  that  they  have 
not  always  used  it  for  that  purpose. 
There  were  some  administration  facili- 
ties constructed  out  of  this  fund  without 
checking .  with  the  committee,  which 
greatly  opened  up  a  question.  Here  again 
the  committee  has  put  Its  finger  on  that 
potential  source  of  abuse. 

The  committee  has  held  the  line  for 
the  grants  in  cormection  with  the  Clear 
Water  Restoration  Act.  Every  dollar  re- 
quested in  the  budget  has  been  provided, 
but  I  am  sure  all  of  the  Members  have 
been  importuned  by  their  people  and 
their  State  governments  and  communi- 
ties, urging  what  they  refer  to  as  full 
funding. 

Full  funding  would  mean  the  top  figure 
that  has  been  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress for  this  purpose.  While  I  know  that 
the  temptation  will  be  there— and  Is 
there— to  attempt  to  provide  what  is  re- 
ferred to  as  full  funding — and  I  suppose 
all  of  us  here  are  somewhat  enthusiastic 
about  this  program  as  a  whole — never- 
theless, I  think  If  we  will  read  the  report 
and  read  the  excerpts  from  testimony  in- 
cluded In  the  report,  we  will  all  be  satis - 
fled — as  I  was,  coming  from  a  State  that 
has  aggressively  pursued  this  program, 
as  much  as  any  State  In  the  Union,  and 
whose  State  administrator  of  the  pro- 
gram was  here  to  testify  for  the  commit- 
tee— I  believe  all  will  be  satisfied,  as  I 
am,  that  because  there  are  some  States 
not  aggressively  pursuing  this  program 
as  much  as  others,  there  will  be  chances 
for  major  reallocation  of  funds,  so  that 
aggressive  States  can  anticipate  receiving 
more  than  is  shown  in  the  original  ten- 
tative allocation,  and  those  States  which 
do  not  pursue  the  program  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year,  will  lose  that  money,  and 
that  will  be  transferred  to  States  that  do 
a  better  Job  of  It. 

So  it  seems  to  me  in  this  bill  there  is 
much  more  that  I  approve  than  t^ere  is 
that  I  disapprove,  but  there  are  some 
things  of  course  that  I  believe  Justify  and 
merit  disapproval,  and  I  wanted  to  men- 
tion just  a  few  of  them.  I  suppose  that 
some  amendments  will  be  offered  to 
strike  some  of  these  particular  projects 
which  I  think  merit  disapproval. 

I  mentioned  two  of  those  projects,  on 
page  103  of  the  report.  I  will  not  bore  the 
committee  by  repeating  my  comments 
with  respect  to  those.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  projects  in  here  that  are  pri- 
marily—If  not  entirely— recreational  in 
their  Justification.  In  their  time  and 
place,  I  have  no  objection  to  developing 
the  recreational  potential  of  this  coim- 
try,  but  I  must  submit  that  at  this  time 
in  our  current  fiscal  problems,  this  sim- 
ply is  not  the  time,  and  that  v/e  must 


make  a  choice  between  providing  the  ma- 
teriel for  our  commitments  elsewhere 
and  proceeding  with  an  expanded  recrea- 
tional program.  I  think  we  have  to  place 
our  emphasis  upon  the  former. 

The  Trinity  River  bridges  problem  is 
one  that  Members  will  all  have  some  in- 
terest in  and  concern  about,  or  at  least 
ought  to.  I  believe  that  basically  what 
has  been  done  here  is  to  put  off  the  hard 
decision  which  needs  to  be  made.  I  be- 
lieve we  must  reach  the  decision  that 
this  is  not  a  legitimate  project  and  we 
had  better  cut  it  off. 

This  report  does  not  commit  us  in  full 
to  that  project,  but  it  goes  too  far  in 
that  direction. 

Members  will  find  included  in  the  list 
of  approved  projects  one  called  Rays- 
town,  where  $17  million  of  the  cost  is 
stated  to  be  entirely  as  a  result  of  recrea- 
tional benefits  to  be  received.  This  is  a 
project  which  started  out  in  one  par- 
ticular location,  and  now  seems  to  be 
somewhere  else  close  by. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  gentleman  2  additional 
ijalnutes. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  believe  this  is  one  of  those  things 
which  ought  to  go  back  to  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  so  that  they  can  look 
at  it  before  funds  are  appropriated  for 
its  continuance. 

Last  year  I  offered  14  separate  amend- 
ments to  strike  particular  projects  such 
as  these  from  the  bill— projects  or  groups 
of  projects.  On  page  104  of  the  report, 
in  my  separate  views,  in  the  next  to  the 
last  paragraph.  Members  can  read  what 
happened  to  those  amendments. 

This  year  I  intend  to  leave  to  others 
the  amendments  relating  to  specific 
projects.  For  my  own  part,  because  of 
my  strong  feeling  of  priorities,  I  shall 
attempt  to  amend  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  projects  which  are  primarily  rec- 
reational in  their  justification,  and  I 
shall  offer  an  amendment  also  to  reduce 
by  5  percent  the  appropriations  for  the 
various  headings  included  in  the  bill. 

Some  will  say,  "That  is  not  the  way  to 
cut  this  Ijill."  To  some  extent  I  have  to 
agree  with  that,  but  I  must  point  out 
to  the  Members  that  many  of  the  major 
reductions  already  covered  in  the  report 
are  based  entirely  upon  the  principle  of 
slippages  and  unobligated  balances  and 
the  fact  that  they  will  not  be  using  all 
of  the  money  otherwise  allocated. 

I  submit  that  it  is  much  soundeMor 
us  to  deal  with  this  particular  problem 
on  an  appropriation  basis  rather  than 
on  an  expenditure  basis,  because  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  President  is  going  to 
cut  back  on  the  expenditures  in  this 
area.  He  must  if  he  is  going  to  come  any- 
where near  the  announced  target  of  re- 
ductions in  expenditures  which  he  fre- 
quently mentions. 

If  we  do  not  reduce  the  appropriations, 
we  will  simply  be  adding  to  the  $120 
billion  backlog  of  unexpended  but  ap- 
propriated funds  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  executive  department. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the*gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi 1  Mr.  WhittenI. 

Mr.    WHITTEN.   Mr.   Chairman,    for 
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many  years  I  have  served  next  to  the 
great  American,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  MncE  KiRWAN.  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  who  presents  this  bill  here 
today.  I  have  come  to  love  him  and  to 
appreciate  his  great  contributions  to  our 
Nation.  It  has  been  and  is  my  pleasure 
to  look  forward  to  working  with  him  In 
the  years  ahead.  He  is  one  of  the  best 
informed  men.  one  of  the  best  educated. 
and  one  of  the  most  honored  In  our  Na- 
tion; for  MncE  KiRw.\N  earned  his  edu- 
cation, and  in  the  process  he  has  won 
appreciation  for  his  knowledge  and 
achievements,  for  he  holds  honorary  de- 
grees from  more  universities  than  any 
American  in  public  life  today 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  that  Mike 
KiKWAK.  who  has  done  and  Is  doing  so 
much  for  present  and  future  generations. 
should  have  his  efiforts  so  grossly  mis- 
represented, as  they  were  In  an  article 
appearing  in  an  International  magazine 
a  few  months  ago.  My  colleagues,  you. 
like  me.  know  that  such  shortsighted. 
"take  care  of  today  and  forget  the 
needs  of  tomorrow"  attitude  Is  one 
which  Mike  Kirwan  has  successfully 
fought  all  his  life:  and  he  can  and  will 
handle  this  one.  And  contrary  to  their 
present  beliefs,  vested  Interests  will  pros- 
per increasingly,  along  with  those  who 
develop  new  wealth  and  new  prosperity. 
for  thus  It  has  always  been. 

Where  would  we  be  today  if  It  were 
not  for  Bonneville  Power,  the  Columbia 
River  Development,  Southwest  Power, 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  the  TVA? 
What  would  be  our  economic  condition 
if  we  had  let  the  harbors  of  New  York 
City  and  San  Francisco,  of  Newport 
News,  of  Houston,  of  Seattle,  of  New  Or- 
leans, and  now  of  BUoxl,  Gulf  port.  Pasca- 
goula.  and  all  the  rest  go  to  pot? 

Where  would  we  be  If  we  had  neglected 
to  protect  our  people  and  our  productive 
capacity  from  the  ravaging  flood  waters 
of  the  Ohio,  the  Missouri,  the  Arkan.sas, 
and  the  Mississippi,  great  rivers  all.  or  If 
we  had  neglected  the  hundreds  of  smaller 
streams  which  could  be  just  as  devas- 
tating, the  only  difference  being  that  a 
smaller  area  would  be  damaged,  or  if  we 
had  failed  to  develop  and  maintain  the 
hundreds  of  smaller  harbors  equally  Im- 
portant on  a  smaller  scale  but  all  vital 
to  the  well-being  of  the  Nation.  Just 
think  what  a  sad  state  of  affairs  would 
exist  if  we  had  failed  to  keep  our  rivers 
open  for  Internal  navigation. 

You  can  get  a  fair  idea  when  you  read 
page  6  of  our  report,  for  our  navigation 
system  handles  1.237,000.000  tons  annu- 
ally; the  TVA  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
reclamation  dams  have  saved  us  from  an 
estimated  $15  billion  in  flood  damage  pre- 
vented; water  supply  benefits  of  over 
2.000  billion  gallons  which  benefit  over 
14.000.000  people  annually  have  been 
provided;  reclamation  benefits  go  to 
9,600.000  acres  which  produce  crops 
worth  $1.5  billion  each  year:  gross  re- 
turns from  electric  power  are  approxi- 
mately $572.7  million :  and  of  course  rec- 
reation benefits  are  estimated  at  $281 
million.  Now  without  all  of  that  added 
wealth  on  which  annual  taxes  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  exceed  the  cost,  we 
would  see  a  drastic  drop  In  our  stand- 
ard of  living. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  face  of  present 


conditions  It  Is  plain  that  we  must  keep 
forever  conscious  of  the  vital  need  In 
the  year.s  ahead  for  a  continuing  na- 
tional effort  for  flood  control,  navigation, 
and  other  re.>ource  development.  If  we 
are  to  meet  the  lncrea.se  of  150,000,000 
people  expected  in  the  next  34  years,  we 
must  give  more  attention  to  our  own 
•country,  to  its  protection  and  its  devel- 
opment Only  by  such  a  course  can  we 
hope  to  maintain  our  high  standard  of 
livintr. 

To  meet  this  need  is  the  great  respon- 
sibility and  objective  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  Public 
Works,  of  which  our  Mike  Kirwan  Is 
chairman,  and  on  which  I  have  the 
privilege  of  serving  as  a  member. 

I  would  like  to  quote  to  you  some  ex- 
cerpts from  Mike's  speeches,  made  on 
this  floor  down  through  the  years: 

I  am  sure  th.it  all  of  yiu  present  ."ippre- 
clate  that  It  Is  essential  triat  we  take  all 
reasonable  steps  to  conserve  and  develop  tlie 
water  resources  of  the  Nation  in  the  imme- 
diate years  ahead  FiLndamenlal  to  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  our  Nation  is  adequate 
provi.sion  for  flood  control,  water  .supply, 
navigation,  reclamation,  and  power  develop- 
ment. Without  the  Investment  that  h.is  been 
made  to  date  In  these  progr.»m3.  It  would 
not  have  been  possible  to  achieve  the  great 
progress  that  this  country  has  enjoyed  and 
expanded  programs  must  be  fully  supported 
In  the  future,  II  the  Nation  is  to  continue 
to  develop  and  prosper.  For  example,  during 
the  Civil  War  they  used  to  run  steamboats 
between  Harrlsburg  and  WUkes-Barre.  Penn- 
sylvania, but  now  they  couid  not  run  a 
canoe  up  there.  And  that  applies  to  many 
rivers  in  this  Nation.  We  have  neglected  our 
country. 

When  we  stop  and  look  at  what  la  going 
on  In  this  country  today  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand how  some  can  refer  to  the  Public 
Works  Appropriations  Biil.  which  provides 
the  essential  funds  to  construct  projects  to 
protect  our  citizens  and  property,  as  the 
"IX)rk  barrel  bill  "  The  record  on  the  thou- 
sands of  projects  that  have  been  buUt  down 
through  history  Is  ample  proof  that  they 
were  a  go<xl  investment  Only  5  have  failed 
and  3  of  these  were  due  to  age. 

If  there  is  any  man  or  woman  on  the  fl<x)r 
of  Congress  today  who  thinks  Khrushchev 
was  foolish  when  he  said.  "We  will  bury 
America."  let  us  reflect  that  we  may  be  con- 
tributing to  tttls  ourselves  by  our  failure 
to  adequately  prepare  our  country  not  for 
dofense  or  war  but  to  defend  Itself  against 
floods  and  other  natural  disasters,  and  to 
provide  adequate  water  supply  and  other 
resource  development 

You  hear  a  lot  of  people  talk  about  what 
creates  prosperity,  whether  It  Is  the  automo- 
bile Industry,  the  railroad  Industry,  the  utili- 
ties, and  so  on.  There  Is  only  one  place  that 
prosperity  comes  from  and  that  Is  from  the 
wood  and  the  land  and  the  water  That  Is 
where  proeperlty  comes  from  It  starts  with 
our  natural  resources,  not  from  Pord.  not 
from  Qeneril  Motors  or  the  product  as  fin- 
ished The  Investment  we  have  made  In  pro- 
tecting our  resources  has  come  back  many 
times  and  we  should  Increase  our  expendi- 
tures If  we  .^re  going  to  maintain  and  In- 
crease our  prosperity  So  that  Is  the  point 
that  I  am  trying  to  stress  and  bring  home  to 
you  That  our  prosperity  sUirts  down  on  that 
land  and  wood  and  water,  In  agriculture.  In 
the  forests,  and  In  the  minerals  of  our  land 
Every  bit  of  It  Is  down  there  and  that  Is  what 
the  Public  Works  Appropriations  bill  means. 

The  whole  Nation  benefits  from  these  proj- 
ects, not  Just  the  locality   Yet  we  hear  some 
say,  "Oh,  do  not  spend  all  that  money;  the; 
budget  cannot  stand  It  and  the  Treasury  can- 
not stand  It  ■■ 


In  every  way  that  you  can  think  of,  for 
every  dollar  that  Is  spent.  It  comes  back  one 
hundred  fold.  I  spent  about  ten  years  bum- 
mliig  all  over  this  country — and  I  mean  bum- 
ming over  It  and  not  riding  the  Pullman  cars 
although  I  might  have  been  on  top  of  the 
Puilman  car  or  under  It.  What  I  am  trying  to 
tell  you  now  Is  that  I  have  seen  America  like 
very  few  people  have  seen  It,  and  there  were 
times  I  got  more  education  around  a  hobo 
Jungle  campflre  at  night  when  we  got  talking 
about  America  than  I  have  gotten  on  the 
floor  of  Congre.«s  Now  I  me.in  that  sincerely. 
The  groups  that  I  traveled  with  really  saw 
and  knew  America. 

A  short  time  ago  I  said,  and  I  say  It  agala. 
that  before  issuing  a  passport  for  anybody  to 
go  abroad.  I  would  question  them  as  to  how 
much  they  have  seen  pi  America  and  If  the 
person  had  net  seen  a  good  p.irt  of  It,  he 
would  have  to  pay  a  $200  penalty  before  he 
got  his  passport.  If  the  people  had  a  better 
understanding  of  our  problems,  we  would  be 
starting  work  on  more  of  these  projects  than 
we  are  speaking  about  here  today.  I  mean 
that.  I  have  seen  Europe  several  times  since  I 
came  to  Congress  and  once  before  in  1917. 
But  there  Is  nothing  In  all  of  Europe  put 
together  to  equal  this  country.  If  you  see 
America,  you  will  have  no  desire  to  go  to 
Europe 

When  the  time  comes  to  appropriate 
money  for  America,  don't  be  haggling  about 
It.  S.iy  a  prayer.  If  you  v^ill  tonight,  and  make 
a  fair  confession  that  we  have  not  been  true 
to  our  country.  I  know  that  down  through 
the  years  In  the  time  that  I  have  been  In  the 
Congress  I  have  been  In  favor  of  giving  what 
they  have  a^ked  for  to  this  Country.  My  only 
regret  as  I  have  said  many  times.  Is  that  the 
annual  Public  Works  Bill,  which  Is  for  the 
benefit  of  America,  is  not  for  S3  billion  in- 
stead of  only  about  $1.5  billion  for  rivers 
and  h.irbors  and  reclamation.  It  should  be 
$.3  billion  to  try  to  make  up  for  our  abuse 
and  the  neglect  of  our  country  down  through 
the  years 

At  the  rate  we  are  going,  in  1975,  only  9 
years  from  now.  we  are  going  to  wake  up 
some  morning  and  there  will  be  no  water. 
Look  at  what  happened  last  year  in  droughts 
all  over  the  Nation  Just  stop  and  think. 
People  on  many  occasions  are  not  allowed  to 
Ui'e  water  for  certain  purposes  all  over  this 
country.  But  t.ike  225  million  people  9''2 
years  from  now  in  tlUs  country.  Every  time 
they  build  a  house,  a  garage,  a  dme.  and  a 
street  out  la  front  of  It  we  c.mnot  get  that 
water  In  the  storm  sewer  fait  enough  to  get 
It  to  the  river  and  on  Its  way  to  the  sea. 
We  have  made  little  effort  since  the  begin- 
ning of  time  to  preserve  that  water  All  we 
have  done  Is  to  see  how  fast  we  can  destroy 
ourselves  by  getting  it  Into  a  storm  sewer.  At 
the  rate  we  are  going  there  will  be  only  one 
answer,  we  will  w.ike  up  tome  morning  to 
our  own  de.structlon,  unless  we  do  a  better 
Job  of  passing  bills  and  putting  more  money 
into  building  America.  We  are  building  the 
rest  of  the  world,  but  any  time  they  try 
to  do  something  In  and  for  this  country  you 
have  the  tovighest  Job  anybody  has  had. 
Everybody  Is  in  the  way  at  every  turn  of  the 
road. 

We  cannot  go  forward  without  adequate 
waterway  transportation,  flood  control,  and 
reclamation.  We  need  cheaper  and  better 
transportation  like  the  rest  of  the  world. 
That  Is  going  to  cost  money.  It  Is  not  going  to 
be  done  for  a  couple  of  dollars  but  we  want 
to  compete  with  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
keep  the  people  employed  and  not  on  the 
dole.  It  must  be  and  It  Is  going  to  be  done. 
Every  dime  that  Is  spent  on  this  country  of 
ours  will  come  back  because  this  Is  the 
greatest  country  In  the  world.  Nobody  can 
doubt  that.  All  you  have  to  do  Is  to  look  and 
see  the  streams  and  the  mountains  and  the 
climate  and  the  soil.  Everything  God  ever 
put  into  a  country  he  has  done  for  America 
and  we  have  not  done  the  best  Job  in  thla 
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country.  We   robbed   and   looted  It  for  300 
years.  It  will  take  a  long  time  to  catch  up. 

I  again  repeat — we  had  better  stop,  look, 
and  listen.  I  have  said  many  times  that  every 
dollar  invested  in  America  will  come  back  one 
hundred  percent.  It  cannot  fall,  but  all  the 
money  being  Invested  all  over  the  world — 
very  little  of  that  Is  going  to  come  back  home 
to  do  you  any  good.  I  urge  every  one  here  to 
do  something  for  your  country.  God  gave 
us  this  country  God  gave  us  the  soil,  the 
rocks,  the  mountains,  the  woods,  the  streams. 
Let  us  do  a  good  Job  protecting  and  preserv- 
ing them.  And  let  this  be  one  of  the  few 
Umes  In  history  that  we  do  something  in  and 
for  America. 


That,  my  colleagues,  has  been  and  is 
the  philosophy  of  Mike  Kirwan,  a  man 
»-lth  whom  I  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
along  with  17  other  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  when  we  saved 
more  than  60  new  starts  In  1959.  Every 
word  comes  from  excerpts  of  the  famous 
speeches  made  down  through  the  years 
by  this  great  man  In  presenting  and  sup- 
porting the  annual  Public  Works  Appro- 
priations bills  on  the  floor  of  Congress. 

^hese  words  reflect  the  heart  and  soul 
of  Mike  Kirwan.  Congressman  from 
Ohio  but  Congressman  of  the  United 
States. 

My  colleagues.  I  know  you  will  like  to 
reflect  upon  these  words  of  wisdom, 
which  Mike  has  used  so  effectively. 

I  shall  later  discuss  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  before  use. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Robison]. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
try  to  keep  my  preliminary  remarks  on 
this  bill  as  brief  as  possible,  using  the 
privilege  of  extension  in  certain  areas 
that  I  believe  deserve  further  comment 
for  the  record. 

By  and  large,  this  Is  a  good  bill.  It  rep- 
resents a  substantial  amount  of  hard 
work  on  the  part  of  this  subcommittee — 
on  which  It  is  my  pleasure  to  serve. 

It  also  represents,  as  all  such  meas- 
ures inevitably  do.  a  considerable  amount 
of  compromise  on  the  part  of  those  who 
bring  It  to  you — for  it  contains  projects 
or  program  amounts  that  one  or  another 
of  us  has  reservations  about,  just  as  it 
falls  to  contain  projects  or  program 
amounts  that  one  or  another  of  us 
worked  to  have  added  to  it. 

And.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  Members 
of  the  House  examine  its  details  I  am 
sure  that  many  of  them  will  experience 
similar  reservations  or  similar  feelings  of 
disappointment. 

This  is.  of  course,  also  the  bill  that  is 
annually  attacked  by  some  as  being  the 
"pork  barrel"  bill — based,  apparently,  on 
the  idea  that  many  of  the  items  fimded 
herein  are  appropriated,  as  the  New 
York  Times  story  of  last  Thursday  al- 
ready referred  to  said,  "for  the  purpose 
of  local  patronage." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  used  to  share  that 
critical  attitude  prior  to  beginning  my 
service  on  this  subcommittee,  but  I  no 
longer  do. 

Oh,  this  is  not  to  say  that  certain  in- 
fluential Members  of  this,  or  the  other 
body,  do  not  have  more  success  than 
others  of  us  in  getting  this  subcommit- 
tee— or  this  Congress,  not  to  mention 
the  administration  downtowTi — to  con- 
sider the  relative  priority  of  projects  In 


their  partlcvUar  district,  but,  with  rare 
exception,  the  public  works  projects  that 
eventually  find  their  way  into  a  bill  such 
as  this  are  perfectly  capable  of  standing 
on  their  own  merits  and,  together,  they 
contribute  to  the  strength  of  this  Nation. 
The  benefits  that  flow  from  such  proj- 
ects are  national,  rather  than  local  in 
nature.  We  are  one  people — the  riots  we 
have  been  talking  about  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding— and  the  damages 
caused  by  ravaging  floodwaters  any- 
where damage  all  of  us,  just  as  the  effects 
of  a  serious  water  shortage  anywhere  in 
the  Nation  are  ultimately  felt  through- 
out all  its  parts. 

Besides  this,  for  far  too  long,  as  a 
people,  we  have  tended  to  accept  the 
prosperity  inherent  in  our  abundance  of 
natural  resources  as  a  gift  that  did  not 
require  cultivation.  We  are  beginning  to 
discover  how  shortsighted  such  an  atti- 
tude really  was  for — as  we  face  up  to  the 
ever-expanding  needs  of  our  fast- 
growing  Nation — we  find  that  when  this 
gift  is  exhausted  or  despoiled  we  must 
deal  with  problems  before  solutions  for 
them  have  been  found  or,  sometimes, 
even  before  they  are  sought.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  with  respect  to  life's  more 
basic  resources — the  air  we  breathe,  the 
soil  we  till,  and  the  water  we  drink. 

This  bill— and  caU  it  a  "pork  barrel" 
bill  if  you  wish — apart  from  the  moneys 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  a 
few  other  programs,  deals  in  large  meas- 
vu-e  with  the  latter  two  basic  resources, 
though  its  primary  impact,  of  course,  is 
in  the  water  resource  field. 

The  same  great  newspaper  that,  last 
Thursday,  saw  fit  to  attack  this  bill— 
and  thus  indirectly  the  judgment  of 
those  of  us  who  bring  it  to  you — has 
strongly  supported  the  national  attack  on 
polluted  waters,  and  is  also  an  ardent  ad- 
vocate of  water  conservation  matters, 
though  it  evidently  forgot  this  fact  in 
publishing  its  critical  account  and  later 
'  a  critical  editorial  about  the  reporting  of 
this  bill. 

The  bill  does,  of  course,  carry  a  sub- 
stantial total — even  though  we  have 
managed  a  cut  of  $243  million  below  the 
President's  budget,  or  almost  exactly  5 
percent. 

At  the  same  time,  despite  that  cut — 
and  I  have  no  doubt  the  bill  can  be  fur- 
ther cut — ^we  must  admit  that  the  bill 
calls  for  a  level  of  spending  at  a  rate  of 
$314  million  over  the  1967  fiscal  year 
level  for  the  same  purposes  but — and 
please  note  this— all  major  programs 
other  than  those  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  new  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  either 
of  which  would  be  diflBcult  to  character- 
ize as  "pork  barrel"  operations,  are 
funded  at  levels  below  that  1967  level. 
Perhaps  the  Times  considers  the  AEC 
operation  or  the  vastly  Important  water 
pollution  program  as  "pork  barrel"  oper- 
ations, but  I  doubt  it,  and  we  may 
eventually  find  it  writing  an  editorial 
criticizing  the  subcommittee  for  not  pro- 
viding -enough  money  for  the  water  pol- 
lution control  program. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  believe  this 

subcommittee  has  faced  up  to  its  fiscal 

responsibilities,  to  the  best  of  Its  ability, 

in  this  difacult  budgetary  year. 

For,  despite  the  fact  that  we  heard 


from  some  1,500  witnesses,  including 
about  150  Members  of  Congress,  all  urg- 
ing the  need  for  funding  of  unbudgeted 
items,  or  for  increasing  budgeted  items 
in  the  water  resource  field,  we  agreed  to 
hold  new  construction  starts  under  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  program,  for  in- 
stance, to  23,  as  compared  to  an  average 
of  63  such  new  starts  over  the  past  4 
fiscal  years. 

Nine  such  new  starts  were  budgeted, 
but  we  converted  four  of  these  to  funding 
for  land-acquisition  purposes  only  and 
then  added  18  unbudgeted  items  to  the 
remaining  five  for  the  total  of  23. 

Two  of  those  18  unbudgeted  construc- 
tion items  are  in  New  York — one  for  a  $1 
million  start  on  improving  the  deepwa- 
ter  anchorages  in  the  harbor  at  the  port 
of  New  York,  the  Nation's  largest  port, 
and  the  other  a  $2  miUion  item  to  resume 
beach  erosion  work  along  the  south  shore 
of  Long  Island  from  Fire  Island  Inlet  to 
Montauk  Point. 

It  is  also  worth  noting — as  is  detailed 
on  page  4  of  the  report — that  we  have  at- 
tempted to  hold  all  such  new  construc- 
tion starts  to  the  relatively  smaller  proj- 
ects insofar  as  total  cost  Is  concerned, 
thus  taking  care  not  to  overload  the 
budgets  we  will  have  to  deal  with  in  the 
years  immediately  ahead  which,  I  am 
sure,  few  of  us  feel  will  be  any  less  diffi- 
cult than  the  current  year. 

As  the  report  further  shows — page  4 — 
the  average  completion  costs  of  the  con- 
struction projects  started  under  this  bill 
is  $5  million.  The  total  cost  to  complete 
the  same  is  slightly  over  $116  million, 
and  this  means— with  the  Engineers 
scheduled  to  complete  during  this  fiscal 
year  projects  having  a  total  estimated 
cost  of  $723.8  million — a  reduction  of 
about  $600  million  in  what  might  be 
called  the  Corps'  construction  pipeline 
in  the  years  immediately  ahead. 

We  have  also  followed  a  similarly  re- 
strictive policy  in  connection  with  new 
planning  starts  and  engineering  studies, 
having  made  an  attempt  again  to  hold 
new  planning  starts  to  the  relatively 
smaller  projects  even  though  we  are  well 
aware  that,  in  doing  so.  we  are  building 
up  a  substantial  backlog  of  work  that 
will  have  to  be  done  someday  when  more 
favorable  budgetary  conditions  prevail. 

Finally,  before  going  on  to  specific 
items,  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  begun  to  follow 
a  new  policy,  in  this  bill,  in  connection 
with  projects  where  construction  is  being 
deferred  for  one  reason  or' another.  We 
have  found,  as  a  result  of  a  staff  study 
that  I  urged  be  made,  that  in  many  such 
instances  the  cost  of  acquiring  land  has 
been  escalating  rapidly;  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  this  being  the  Tocks  Island 
project.  In  New  Jersey,  where  land  costs 
are  now  estimated  at  $54.3  million  as 
compared  to  the  original  estimate  of 
$24.8  million  at  the  time  of  authorization 
of  this  project. 

Accordingly  we  have  funded  U  proj- 
ects imder  the  biU  for  land-acquisition 
purposes,  only,  one  of  these  being  Tocks 
Island,  Itself,  which  was  so  budgeted, 
another  being  the  so-called  Tioga-Ham- 
mond  Reservoir,  in  Pennsylvania,  an  un- 
budgeted Item  providing  downstream 
flood-protection  benefits  in  New  York, 
plus  five  other  such  unbudgeted  projects 
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In  addition  to  which  we  have  converted 
four  other  projects  that  were  budgeted 
for  actual  construction  to  projects  funded 
for  land-acquisition  purposes,  only. 

In  my  judgment,  and  that  of  the  sub- 
committee, this  is  a  policy  that  will,  in 
the  long  run,  save  the  taxpayers  a  sub- 
stantial sum  of  money  and  avoid,  as  well, 
the  severe  hardships  to  which  many  in- 
volved property  owners  are  put  when 
the  Inevitable  taking  of  their  land  is  too 
long  delayed. 

Now.  what  about  the  amount  allowed 
for  the  construction  grant  program  for 
waste-treatment  works.  As  everyone 
knows,  this  is  an  extremely  popular  pro- 
gram, and  one  for  which  there  Is  a  real 
need. 

This  Is  no  "giveaway"  program,  for 
It  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  Federal 
Investment  In  it  generates  far  greater 
State  and  municipal  expenditures.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  program  has  gained  a  good 
deal  of  momentum,  especially  now  that 
more  and  more  States — as  my  State 
has — are  beginning  to  come  into  the  pro- 
gram, many  of  those  now  following  New 
York's  lead  or  seeking  to  take  advantage 
of  the  Incentive  for  them  to  do  so  that 
was  one  of  the  major  features  of  last 
year's  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act,  an 
Incentive  long  urged  by  the  minority 
on  the  House  Public  Works  Legislative 
Committee,  on  which  I  used  to  serve. 

As  we  all  know,  the  heart  of  this  pro- 
gram is  the  Federal  construction  grant 
feature  for  waste-treatment  works.  Last 
year's  act.  In  recognition  of  the  national 
backlog  of  municipal  needs,  increased 
the  authorization  for  construction  grants 
from  $150  million  to  $450  million  for 
fiscal  1968,  and  also  provided  sharply 
escalated  authorizations  In  subsequent 
years — to  $700  million  in  fiscal  1969.  $1 
billion  in  fiscal  1970.  and  $1.25  billion  in 
fiscal  1971. 

It  therefore  came  as  a  considerable 
disappointment  to  those  of  us  who  have 
supported  this  program — and  I  doubt  if 
anyone  on  this  subcommittee  yields  to 
any  other  Member  of  this  body  in  that 
respect — when  the  Presidents  budget  for 
this  fiscal  year  only  called  for  $200  mil- 
lion in  construction  grant  money,  plus  an 
additional  $3  million  for  the  same  pur- 
poses through  the  Appalachian  program 
I  know  that  I.  for  one,  fell  at  the  outset 
that  the  administration  had  gotten  its 
sense  of  priorities  mixed  up,  again 

However,  the  subcommittee  went  into 
this  matter  carefully — very  carefully — 
with  both  Mr.  DI  Luzio,  the  new  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Water 
Pollution  Control,  and  with  our  former 
colleague.  James  M  Qulgley.  who  Is 
Commissioner  of  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration. 

And  It  eventually  was  our  unanimous 
Judgment,  I  believe,  that  the  amount  we 
have  allocated  to  this  purpose — $203 
million — win,  when  added  to  the  esti- 
mated carryover  of  about  $44  million  for 
this  program  from  the  1967  appropria- 
tion, be  adequate  to  the  need  for  con- 
struction grant  moneys  during  fiscal 
1968. 

Since  it  Is  not  difficult  to  anticipate  the 
temper  of  this  House  concerning  a  pro- 
gram with  such  proper  political  appeal 
as  this  one.  let  me  explain  that  I  am 
using  that  word  "adequate"  In  the  sense 


that  Webster  defines  it,  that  Is:  "Equal  to 
or  sulBcient  for  some  specific  require- 
ment." 

The  $247  3  million,  all  told,  that  we 
suggest  for  this  program  will,  in  my 
judgment,  be  adequate  to  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  AdmmLstrations  re- 
quirements during  fiscal  1968.  It  Is  an 
mcrease  of  SI  18.3  million  over  the  $129 
million  obligated  for  grants  in  fiscal  1967. 
We  beUeve,  as  Mr.  Di  Luzio  told  us,  that 
the  States  and  local  municipalities — 
even  those  States  that  have  been  the 
most  aggressive  in  this  attack  on  pollu- 
tion— smiply  cannot  "tool  up"  at  any 
faster  rate  than  this,  during  this  fiscal 
year,  finishing  establishing  their  water- 
quality  standards  for  interstate  waters 
£uj  they  are  required  to  do  under  the  1965 
act.  reviewing  their  water  resources  and 
the  best  use  they  can  make  thereof  on  a 
nver-basln  basis,  as  they  are  also  now  re- 
quired to  do,  and  formulating  their  com- 
prehensive plans  to  attack  the  sources  of 
water  pollution  on  such  a  basis  as  well  as 
arranging  their  portion  of  the  necessary 
financing  requirements  in  cooperation 
with  their  local  municipalities. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  would  not  argue 
that  this  amount  would  represent  "ade- 
quate" "fJrogress  toward  reducing  that 
backlog  of  need— but.  here  we  are  talk- 
ing about  two  different  thines:  What  we 
should  be  doing,  as  compared  to  what, 
realistically,  we  can  do. 

Undoubted^-,  we  ought  to  be  movin? 
ahead  at  a^ster  rate  than  this — and 
this  Hou^(^4fi  its  wisdom,  may  very  well 
move  he^fe  today  to  try  to  accelerate  the 
administration's  pace  by  voting  more 
money  for  this  program.  But.  there  are 
tune.s,  you  know,  when  "crash"  pro- 
crams  only  prove  wasU-ful  both  in  terms 
of  money  and  effort,  and  we  feel  this 
may  vcr>-  well  be  one  of  those  times. 

This  Is  why,  Mr.  Chairman — and  this 
appears  in  the  report  on  pa^e  81 — we 
were  inclined  to  acree  with  Mr.  Dt  Luzio 
when  he  said  to  us  that  he  felt  quite  cer- 
tain "that  the  apparent  .severity  of  the 
reduction  from  the  authorization  In  the 
coming  fiscal  years  waste-treatment 
grants  pro=.:ram  is  not  in  the  ratio  of  $200 
million  to  $450  million  as  many  seem  to 
assume." 

And,  of  course.  It  Is  not  when  one  con- 
siders the  carr>-over  of  available  funds 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  sub- 
committee also  recognizes — as  did  Mr.  Dl 
Luzio — that,  In  his  words: 

Now.  there  may  be  a  psychological  reaction- 
to  a  lower  level  of  flnanclnii?  than  the  total 
•450   million    authorization  .  .   .   (and    that) 
this  might  be  used  as  evidence  that  we  are 
not  pushing  as  hard  as  we  should 

Then  Mr.  Dl  Luzio  declared;  "But  we 
are" — and  so  is  this  subcommittee.  I  be- 
Ueve, in  Its  recommendation  to  you,  even 
though  we  did.  of  course,  hear  from  wit- 
ness after  witness  representing  inter- 
ested organizations  and  from  numerous 
distinguished  Members  of  Congress,  as 
well,  all  telling  us  that  It  will.  In  effect. 
be  virtually  impossible  to  get  the  nec- 
essary State  support  for  this  construc- 
tion program  if  Congress  gives  any  evi- 
dence of  somethinE;  less  than  a  total  com- 
mitment to  the  $450  million  figure. 

Though  I  recognize  the  sincerity  with 
which  such  fears  were  presented  to  us, 
I  personally  do  not  believe  that  this  will 


be  the  case,  especially  if  we  of  the  sub- 
committee here  express  as — all  other 
things  being  equal — I  now  do,  our  per- 
sonal sense  of  commitment  to  this  pro- 
gram at  or  near  its  authorized  level  when 
such  an  amount  of  Federal  funds  can 
efficiently  and  properly  be  used. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  whether  an  effort  will  be  made 
later  on  this  afternoon  to  increase  this 
item  in  our  bill  or  not;  if  it  is,  I  would 
hope  that  such  an  effort  can  be  resisted, 
not  because  we  of  the  subcommittee  know 
we  are  right,  but  because  we  believe  we 
are. 

And  to  those  on  my  side  of  the  aisle 
who  have  heretofore  been  critical  of  the 
admiiUst ration  downtov,  n,  and  who  have 
said  they  felt  it  had  its  sense  of  priori- 
ties mixed  up  and  was  .spending  too  much 
on  some  programs  and  not  enough  on 
others,  let  me  urge  you  to  stay  with  the 
subcommittee  in  this  instance  despite 
the  undeniable  political  appeal  of  what- 
ever amendment  might  be  offered  to  in- 
crease our  recommendation.  I  say  this 
because  I  believe  that  this  administra- 
tion has  tried  to  face  up  to  the  budgetary 
realities  of  this  particular  situation— 
when  It,  too.  might  well  have  gone  In 
the  other  direction— and  that  we  ought 
to  commend  and  support  it  whenever  It 
gives  evidence  of  doing  so. 

Briefly,  now,  in  other  areas,  as  others 
have  said  the  other  spot  where  the  bill 
carries  major  programs  at  levels  sub- 
.stantlally  above  those  of  fiscal  1967  is  in 
the  appropriations  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  And  this,  in  large  part,  as 
the  report,  indicates,  is  because  of  the 
fact  that  in  fiscal  1967  we  took  advan- 
tage of  the  AEC's  carrj'over  of  substan- 
tial funds  from  fiscal  1966— carrj'o vers 
which  are  no  longer  available  to  us.  This 
would  account  for  approxiniately  $152 
million  of  the  AEC's  $293  million  in- 
crease over  fiscal  1967 — and  another 
near  $18  million  of  that  increa.se  is  due 
to  AEC's  declining  revenues  from  var- 
ious sources,  an  item  that  necessarily 
varies  from  year  to  year. 

Then,  another  $37  million  portion  of 
that  overall  Increase  Is  in  AEC's  weapons 
program — where  we  get  into  a  classified 
field — but  the  necessity  for  such  In- 
creases were  made  obvious  to  the  sub- 
committee, no  matter  how  much  anyone 
of  us  might  wish  that  we  lived  In  a  world 
where  it  would  be  otherwise. 

I  suppose  It  goes  without  saying  that 
It  Is  extremely  difficult  for  those  of  us 
on  the  subcommittee — and  this  applies 
to  most  of  us,  I  fear — who  do  not  have 
the  technical  and  -scientific  knowledge  we 
should  have,  to  even  begin  to  understand 
what  the  highly  talented  and  competent 
scientific  and  research-oriented  people 
on  the  Commission,  or  Its  staff,  are  talk- 
ing about  when  they  come  before  us  to 
explain  and  justify  their  programs. 

We  do  the  best  we  can,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  AEC  people  are  very 
patient  with  us,  especially  when  they 
lead  us  Into  what,  for  most  of  us.  Is  of 
an  "other  world"  nature.  One  of  the  best 
examples  of  this  Is  AEC's  program  of  re- 
.search  Into  what  Is  known  as  "high- 
energy"  physics — Into  which  the  new  200 
Bev  accelerator  now  planned  for  Weston, 
ni.,  fits. 

It  is  certain  that  there  will  be  frulta 
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from  the  Commission's  research  Into  thlfi 
largely  unknown  field — Important  devel- 
opments of  value  as  man's  knowledge 
widens — but  even  those  who  will  be  look- 
ing for  those  fruits  are  unable,  as  I  found 
out,  to  tell  us  exactly  what  It  Is  they  are 
looking  for,  and  they  are  unable  to  tell  us 
with  any  certainty  that  what  they  ulti- 
mately find  will  have  practical  applica- 
tions. 

I  tried  to  dig  Into  this  a  little  bit  dur- 
ing our  hearings  this  year — asking  Dr. 
McDanlel,  Director  of  AEC's  Division  of 
Research,  whose  program's  costs  seem 
to  be  going  up  year  after  year.  If  he  felt 
It  was  all  worth  while. 

Dr.  McDanlel  was,  I  thought,  very  hon- 
est in  his  answers.  Among  other  things, 
he  said  that: 

The  practical  spinoffs  from  the  high-energy 
physics  program  are  real  (but)  I  would  not 
say  that  they  Justify  the  expenditures  which 
people  have  put  In  the  program  over  the  paat 
several  years. 

I  know  that  this  answer  is  partly  taken 
out  of  context  and,  in  using  it,  I  Intend 
neither  the  good  Dr.  McDanlel  or  his 
program  any  harm,  but  I  cite  it  merely 
as  an  example  of  the  difficulties  we  all 
face,  today,  in  attempting  to  determine 
ilie  relative  priorities  between,  say,  a 
$118  million,  highly  sophisticated  re- 
search program  of  this  sort  and  the  ob- 
yious  need  for  the  application  of  our 
dwindling  supply  of  Federal  dollars  else- 
where. 

Therefore,  much  that  the  subcommit- 
tee has  decided  on  in  this  area  Is  based 
pretty  much  on  faith— faith  that  the  dis- 
coveries made  under  such  a  program  will 
eventually  have  important  applications 
In  the  biomedical -field,  or  even  such  a 
slightly  more  practical  faith,  perhaps,  as 
that  of  the  scientist,  Michael  Faraday, 
who  when  asked  by  a  representative  of 
his  government  why  he  was  conducting 
all  the  experiments  he  was  then  making 
supposedly  replied : 

I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  sure  that  some 
day  your  successors  will  levy  a  tax  on  It. 

It  was  a  much  more  understandable 
problem  that  I  looked  at,  during  the 
Easter  recess,  at  the  Everglades  National 
Park,  in  Florida.  My  attention  had  been 
drawn  to  the  park's  potential  water  prob- 
lem by  a  Marquis  Childs  column  in  the 
March  21  issue  of  the  Washington  Post, 
relating  how  a  Corps  of  Engineers  canal 
leadini:  to  a  rocketmotor  testing  plant 
near  the  park  threatened,  when  opened 
to  the  sea.  to  allow  salt  water  at  flood- 
tide  to  spill  over  into  the  park  upsetting 
its  vital  ecological  balance. 

Our  subcommittee  took  some  testi- 
mony concerninq  this  problem  right  after 
the  Easter  recess,  and  I  am  glad  to  note 
that  we  were  instrumental  in  helping  to 
bring  about  a  solution,  agreed  upon  by 
the  corps  and  the  National  Park  Service, 
under  which  an  earthen  "plug"  will  be 
kept  in  the  canal  in  question,  with  gated 
culverts  built  into  it  designed  to  elimi- 
nate the  threat  of  excessive  salinity  In- 
trusion up  the  canal — thus  protecting  the 
Everglades  National  Park,  and  Its  rare 
birds  and  animals,  from  potential  dam- 
age. I  was  pleased  to  have  a  part  In  this, 
no  matter  how  small,  for  my  visit  to  the 
park  amply  demonstrated  to  me  what  a 


unique  and  Invaluable  asset  it  is  to  every 
American. 

This  could  also  be  cited  as  but  one 
example  of  how  difficult  it  sometimes  is 
to  obtain  coordination  between  Federal 
agencies  that  ought  to  be  seeking  to  find 
ways  to  cooperate  with  one  another.  An- 
other area  where  better  cooperation 
ought  to  exist,  I  believe,  is  that  related 
to  our  Nation's  f utiu-e  needs  for  an  abun- 
dance of  electric  power.  We  are  moving, 
now,  into  a  national  network  of  pooled 
power  from  a  variety  of  soiu-ces  ranging 
from  the  hydroelectric  plants  with  which 
this  subcommittee  has,  through  the  years, 
built  up  such  a  familiarity,  complicated 
by  the  introduction  of  power  from  ever 
more  efficient  and  larger  steam  and,  now, 
nuclear-powered  plants. 

The  old  issue  between  public  and  pri- 
vate power  sources  remains — as  we  may 
hear  later  this  afternoon  in  a  discussion 
of  the  so-called  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
project,  in  Maine.  But  the  niunber  and 
complexity  of  Federal — and  thus  con- 
gressional— decisions  on  the  right  kind 
of  "mix"  of  electrical  energy  sources  we 
ought  to  have  Increases  every  year,  as  the 
demand  for  power  inevitably  grows  and 
the    competitive    situation    constantly 

Since  joining  this  subcommittee,  I  have 
not  yet  heard  anything  to  convince  me 
that  the  Federal  establishment  is  prop- 
erly coordinating  its  farflung  Influence 
and  competing  programs  into  producing 
that  proper  kind  of  "mix."  There  appar- 
ently are  communications,  of  a  sort,  be- 
tween the  various  Federal  agencies  and 
departments  Interested  in  this  problem, 
but  nowhere  near  the  kind  of  cooperation 
and  coordination  there  ought  to  be.  Thus, 
I  was  glad  to  note  the  President's  an- 
nouncement, earlier  this  year,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  he  was  directing  his  science 
adviser  and  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  to  sponsor  a  thorough  study 
of  energy  resources,  and  to  engage  the 
necessary  staff  to  coordinate  "energy 
policy"  on  a  Goverrunent-wide  basis. 
This,  we  ought  to  have  had  long  ago — 
but,  better  late  than  never,  I  suppose, 

I  have  also  previously  strongly  ex- 
pressed by  concern  over  a  similarly  ap- 
parent lack  of  coordination  in  the  Fed- 
eral water-resource  field.  Perhaps  as  a 
result,  in  a  small  way,  of  those  expres- 
sions of  mine,  the  representatives  of  the 
new  Water  Resources  Coimcll  did  pro- 
vide our  subcommittee,  this  year,  with  a 
carefully  detailed  account  of  the  efforts 
they  were  making  to  take  the  first  steps 
toward  a  full-scale  national  assessment 
of  our  Nation's  long  range  water  man- 
agement problems  and  to  coordinate  the 
multihued  Federal  effort  into  a  care- 
fully aimed  attack  on  those  problems.  I 
believe  this  to  be  all  to  the  good,  though 
again  overdue — and  I  also  believe  that 
recent  House  action  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Water  Commission,  for  which  I 
was  glad  to  vote,  may  be  of  help  through 
creating  an  Independent  and  comprehen- 
sive review  board  to  assist  the  Council  in 
its  efforts. 

I  have  no  complaints  to  make  about 
the  efforts,  to  date,  of  the  Council— but 
it  must  be  understood  that  it  is  made  up 
of  the  heads  of  the  existing  Federal  de- 
partment already  involved.  In  some  way, 


In  the  water  resource  field  and,  there- 
fore, somewhat  competitive  one  to  the 
other  no  matter  how  hard  they  try  to 
cooperate  one  with  another  and  to  co- 
ordinate their  programs,  I  express  the 
hope  that,  with  the  review  authority  of 
an  independent  Commission,  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  Council  was  estab- 
lished will  be  substantially  advanced. 
Finally,  while  we  are  speaking  about 
reviews,  I  cannot  close  without  a  per- 
sonal reference  to  the  comprehensive  re- 
view— or  restudy — being  made  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Susqueharma 
River  which  is  of  more  than  passing 
importance  to  me  and  to  the  residents  of 
the  area  I  am  honored  to  represent, 

I  was  disappointed  to  learn  from  the 
corps,  during  the  hearings,  that  it  had 
been  imable,  to  complete,  as  plarmed,  its 
interim  report  on  the  progress  of  Its 
work  so  as  to  deliver  the  same  to  Con- 
gress during  fiscal  1967.  This  report 
would  have  shown  us — and  will  show  us, 
when  completed — the  outline  of  a  ten- 
tative basinwide  development  plan  for 
our  Susqueharma  River,  and  would  have 
identified  the  locations  and  general  con- 
figurations of  the  central  projects  that 
would  be  integral  parts  of  that  plan. 

We  can  now  expect  such  a  report  some- 
time this  fiscal  year,  and — although  I 
have  not  lost  my  interest  in  behalf  of 
my  constituents  in  those  previously  au- 
thorized but  as  yet  unconstructed  res- 
ervoirs upstream  of  the  Binghamton, 
N.Y.,  area — it  did  not  seem  appropriate 
to  press  for  any  subcommittee  consider- 
ation of  the  same  until  such  report  and 
recommendations  were  available  to  us. 
It  takes  time  to  develop  basinwide  de- 
velopment plans  for  any  river — often  it 
seems  as  if  it  takes  far  too  much  time- 
but  I  remain  convinced  that  this  is  the 
proper  way,  and  really  the  only  way,  to 
make  sure  we  know  that  what  we  do  Is 
the  right  thing  to  do,  not  only  for  those 
who  live  in  the  affected  area  today,  but 
for  those  untold  generations  who  will  in- 
habit those  areas  in  future  years  and 
will,  we  hope,  be  the  beneficiaries  of  our 
wise  planning, 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  no  committee  in  the  history  of 
the  Congress  has  had  a  more  diffictilt  Job 
than  this  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  In 
a  declared  war  we  expect  public  works  to 
be  curtailed.  In  a  period  of  normal  peiice- 
time  we  expect  a  normal  competition  be- 
tween different  public  works  projects.  But 
today  we  have  the  conflicting  claims  of 
myriad  projects  competing  in  our  econ- 
omy with  the  demands  of  a  growing  war 
In  'Vietnam,  The  committee  has  done  a 
great  job. 

The  members  of  the  committee  have 
not  only  recognized  the  need  for  econ- 
omy, but  have  had  the  courage  to  define 
economy  realistically  and  property.  They 
have  acknowledged  the  economic  fact  of 
life  that  it  costs  more  in  the  long  nm  to 
stop  construction  totally  and  then  start 
It  again.  They  know  from  experience  that 
construction  costs  are  rising  at  least  5 
percent  per  year-  They  are  aware  that  it 
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is  false  economy  to  delay  completion  of 
projects  already  underway  for  which 
there  is  a  demonstrated,  urgent  need. 

A  case  in  p»oint  is  the  appropriation  of 
$2  million  for  land  acquisition  to  begin 
construction  of  the  Bloomington  Dam 
and  Reservoir  on  the  north  branch  of  the 
Potomac  River  in  Mar>land  and  West 
Virginia. 

This  project  is  the  first  major  attempt 
to  control  and  regulate  the  flow  of  the 
Potomac  River.  As  such,  it  promises  great 
benefits  to  Maryland,  to  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area,  and  to  the  Potomac 
Basin  as  a  whole.  The  industrial  growth 
of  western  Maryland,  the  population 
growth  of  the  Washington  area,  the  ex- 
pansion of  recreational  opportunities 
along  the  main  stem  of  this  great  river — 
all  depend,  to  a  very  real  degree,  on  the 
flood  control,  pollution  abatement,  and 
water  supply  which  this  project  will  pro- 
vide. 

The  Congress  has  given  strong,  con- 
sistent support  to  the  Bloomington  Dam 
in  the  past.  Funds  for  preconstruction 
engineering  have  been  provided  as  need- 
ed by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  ever  since 
the  project  was  authorized  m  1962,  Last 
year,  the  Congress  appropriated  a  total 
of  $1,265,000,  which  was  S600.000  above 
the  budget  request,  to  accelerate  engi- 
neering work  and  hasten  the  completion 
of  the  dam. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  great  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriation,  with  wisdom 
and  foresight,  has  recommended  the  ap- 
propriation of  S2  million  to  begin  con- 
struction in  fiscal  1968.  Tlie  chairman 
and  members  of  the  Public  Works  Sub- 
committee, especially,  cannot  be  com- 
mended too  hitihly  for  the  enlightened 
consideration  they  have  given  to  this 
project,  and  to  the  requests  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  the  entire  Mar>land  con- 
>  gressional  delegation,  and  many  repre- 
sentatives of  groups  in  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  has  been  stated 
countless  times  in  this  Chamber  that 
this  is  a  year  for  prudence.  Certainly  our 
present  economic  situation,  clouded  by 
the  Immense  demands  of  Vietnam  and 
the  likelihood  of  a  large  and  continuing 
Federal  deficit,  makes  careful  review  and 
the  assessment  of  priorities  imperative. 
In  this  context,  it  is  even  more  signifi- 
cant that  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
after  a  complete  exjunination  of  the  facts 
and  forecasts,  has  concluded  that  to  de- 
lay the  Bloomington  Dam  would  be  un- 
wise, and  could,  in  fact,  undermine  the 
future  prosperity  and  orderly  growth  of 
the  vast  area  this  project  will  serve. 

When  completed,  the  Bloomington 
Dam  will  be  one  of  the  major  public 
works  In  the  East.  The  dam  itself  will  be 
296  feet  high  and  2,130  feet  long,  and 
will  include  12  million  cubic  yards  of 
rolled  earth  and  rock  fill,  over  three 
times  as  much  material  as  was  used  In 
the  Oreat  Pyramid.  The  reservoir 
created  by  the  dam  will  have  a  total 
capacity  of  130.900  acre-feet,  with  an  av- 
erage surface  area  of  952  acres  in  the 
summer,  and  645  acres  in  winter. 

The  flood  control  features  of  the  proj- 
ect will  reduce  by  42  percent  the  aver- 
age annual  flood  damages  along  the 
north  branch  of  the  Potomac.  The  res- 
ervoir's low  flow  augmentation  features 


will  increase  the  dependable  water  sup- 
ply at  Luke,  Md ,  for  example,  by 
about  228  percent,  from  60  million  gal- 
lons per  day  to  197  million  gallons  per 
day. 

As  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  noted, 
the  importance  of  low  flow  augmentation 
is  dramatized  by  the  fact  that  there  is 
already  a  shortage  of  at  least  43  million 
gallons  per  day  In  the  North  Branch  area 
at  periods  of  lowest  flow.  Ln  the  Wash- 
ington area,  possible  demand  also  al- 
ready exceeds  predictable  supply,  and 
the  shortage  is  growing  rapidly.  The 
supplemental  flow  provided  by  the 
Bloomington  Dam  will  meet  the  pre- 
dicted needs  of  the  north  branch  area 
through  1990.  and  In  addition  will  par- 
tially meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Washington  area,  and  all  other  upstream 
cities  and  towns  which  must  rely  on  the 
unreliable  Potomac  for  their  industrial 
and  municipal  water  supply. 

In  addition  to  these  benefits,  the  res- 
enoir  at  Bloomington  will  create  a  new 
recreational  area  for  boating,  water  ski- 
ing, picnicking,  and  camping,  which  is 
estimated  to  attract  at  least  50.000  visi- 
tor-days per  year  when  opened.  Surely 
such  a  facility,  in  the  strikingly  beauti- 
ful country  of  Appalachian  Marj-land, 
will  greatly  enhance  the  recreational  at- 
traction of  this  already  popular  area. 

I  might  note  in  this  connection  that 
some  questions  have  been  raised  about 
the  efiect  of  acid  mine  drainage  on  the 
recrek'onal  potential  of  the  reservoir. 
This  is  a  serious  problem,  not  only  at 
Bloomington  but  along  the  entire  north 
branch  and  its  tributaries,  and  I  regret 
that  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration  has  not  shown  more 
initiative  and  speed  in  developing  feas- 
ible demonstration  projects  in  this  re- 
gion. Such  projects,  I  am  convinced, 
would  both  reduce  the  level  of  pollution 
in  the  river,  and  increase  our  techno- 
logical capabilities  for  meeting  this  seri- 
ous problem  throughout  the  Nation.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  will  continue  to  press  for 
vigorous  action  by  FWPCA  in  this 
regard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  State  of  Maryland 
has  shown  its  great  .support  for  this  proj- 
ect by  enacting  legislation  this  year  au- 
thorizing the  State  Department  of  Water 
Resources  to  contract  with  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  pay  the  Maryland  share, 
$21.9  million,  of  the  total  of  $24  4  mil- 
lion in  non-Federal  contributions  allo- 
cated to  water  supply  This  Maryland 
pledge  amounts  to  more  than  89  6  per- 
cent of  the  total  non-Federal  share.  In 
addition,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  have  given  firm  assur- 
ances of  their  intent  to  pay  the  District's 
$294,000  share  of  initial  costs,  and  I  have 
introduced  legislation.  HR  11183,  au- 
thorizing the  Commissioners  to  negotiate 
a  contract  for  this  payment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  need  only  look  at 
the  Potomac  as  it  flows  through  Wash- 
ington to  see  the  need  fpr  action  on  this 
mighty  river  now.  At  times  it  is  a  great 
current,  threatening  to  rise  over  its 
banlcs  near  the  Lhicoln  Memorial,  and 
actually  flooding  the  lowlands  upstream 
next  to  the  C  &  O  Canal.  At  other  times 
it  is  a  shrunken  stream,  anxiously 
watched  and  closely  rationed.  At  all 
times  It  is  poisoned,  discolored,  and  clut- 


tered by  pollution,  sediment,  and  debris 

The  Bloomington  Dam  will  not.  by 
itself,  solve  these  problems,  but  the  prob- 
lems cannot  be  attacked  now  without  the 
project's  aid.  In  short,  this  is  a  situation 
in  which  delay  would  be  extremely  costlj-, 
both  in  increased  construction  expenses 
and  ill  loss  of  benefits  and  continuation 
of  present  problems.  Approval  of  the 
fluids  in  this  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
responsive  to  the  veiy  real  and  imme- 
diate needs  of  the  Potomic  Basin,  and  is 
completely  consistent  with  the  previous 
actions  of  Congress  and  the  hopes  for 
the  Potomac  which  have  been  expressed 
by  the  President,  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  concerned  citizens  throughout 
the  basin. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  briefly. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I.  too.  wish  to  add  my 
thanks  to  the  gentleman  and  the  com- 
mittee. I  note  in  the  report  that  the  Min- 
nesota River  studies  and  the  Mankato 
flood  control  project.  Most  of  you  will 
recall  the  devastating  flood  that  we  had 
in  the  Mankato  area.  This,  of  course,  is 
in  the  Minnesota  River  Valley. 

These  projects  are  recognized  as  in 
need  of  attention,  and  the  committee  has 
acted  promptly.  I  wish  to  thank  them. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's comments. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kan.^as. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
go  on  record  in  support  of  this  bill.  The 
committee  should  be  commended  for 
their  thorough  investigations  of  indi- 
vidual projects. 

Their  recommendation  for  $75,000  for 
planning  for  the  Hillsdale  Dam  in  Kan- 
sas proves  the  committee's  cognizance  of 
a  regular  trouble  spot  in  the  midwest. 

From  my  own  experience  with  the 
Hillsdale  Dam  and  the  surrounding 
areas,  I  was  called  home  to  view  and 
meet  with  city.  State  and  Health  officials 
at  the  Edgerton,  Kans.,  Reservoir.  We 
found  less  than  30  days  water  there.  In- 
spection of  surrounding  water  reservoirs 
revealed  only  30  to  90  days  of  water. 
After  arrangements  were  made  with  the 
Corp  of  Army  Eiiginecrs  to  secure  pipe 
and  pumping  equipment,  new  efforts  were 
made  to  urge  my  additional  support  for 
authorization  for  Hillsdale  planning. 

Tlien  less  than  30  days  later,  emer- 
gency calls  were  placed  to  me  and  to  the 
Governor  for  protection  from  floods  and 
ensuing  flood  damage. 

Mr  Chairman.  Hillsdale  Dam  planning 
money  is  a  must.  The  people  of  this  area 
live  In  constant  terror  of  drought  or  flood. 
Hillsdale  Dam  is  the  answer  to  the  end 
of  that  terror. 

I  urge  the  House  to  retain  the  $75,000 
Hillsdale  planning  money  in  this  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  this  oc- 
casion to  commend  the  committee  for  its 
work  on  this  appropriations  bill,  and  I 
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hope  I  may  point  to  one  particularly  ju- 
dicious decision  which   the  committee 

In  its  budget  for  fiscal  1967-68,  the 
administration  had  failed  to  include  any 
money  for  work  on  the  Tioga-Hammond 
Dam  in  Tioga  Coimty,  in  the  northern- 
most part  of  Pennsylvania.  I  felt  that 
this  was  a  serious  gap  in  the  public 
works  planning  in  this  Nation,  because 
this  dam  would  have  a  significant  effect 
on  the  control  of  the  Chemung,  the  Cow- 
anesque,  the  Tioga,  and  the  Susque- 
hanna Rivers.  I  consulted  with  State 
Representative  Warren  Spencer  of 
Tioga  County  on  this  project,  and  after 
lengthy  discussions  we  agreed  that  I 
should  appear  before  the  Subcommittee 
to  ask  that  funds  for  the  Tioga-Ham- 
mond Dam  be  added  to  the  appropria- 
tions. ^      ^^  ^ 

I  pointed  out  to  the  committee  that 
the  long  history  of  this  watershed  was 
replete  with  serious  flooding  problems. 
Lives  had  been  lost,  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  property  damage  had  been 
done,  principally  along  the  banks  of  the 
Susquehanna  River. 

The  subcommittee,  fti  its  wisdom, 
added  $1,000,000  to  the  Public  Works 
Appropriations,  and  I  want  to  commend 
my  colleagues  for  this  act  of  statesman- 
ship. The  use  of  taxpayers  money  at  this 
time  to  move  forward  on  this  project  will 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  prudent  In- 
vestments made  by  this  subcommittee. 
The  timing  in  such  a  matter  Is  always 
most  important,  and  this  is  the  perfect 
time  to  go  forward  on  this  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the   gentleman   from   Ohio    [Mr.  ^ 

KlRWANl. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  GiAiMol. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  all  public  works 
bills  is  to  develop  our  natural  resources 
for  the  benefit  of  all  Americans. 

I  join  with  other  members  of  this 
conunlttee  in  paying  my  respects  to  the 
one  member  who  has  contributed  as 
much  as — and  perhaps  more  than — any 
other  American  to  this,  and  that  is  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  this  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee.  Mr.  Mike  Kir- 
wan  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Kirwan  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  and  other  distin- 
guished members  of  this  committee  do 
a  great  work  in  presenting  a  program  for 
the  further  development  of  our  natural 
resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  too  pay 
my  respects  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Mike  Kirwan,  who  for  many  ye^rs  has 
rendered  this  Nation  a  great  service  In 
the  work  he  has  done  on  this  committee 
and  on  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  very  briefly,  Mr. 

Chairman,  because  of  the  lack  of  time. 

Mr.  RIVERS.   Mr.   Chairman,  I  too 
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want  to  make  some  effort  to  extol  the 
virtues  of  one  of  the  greatest  Members 
who  ever  has  served  in  this  Congress,  Mr. 
Mike  Kirwan. 

Mike  Kirwan  has  done  more  for  more 
people — more  for  the  conservation  of  the 
natural  resources  of  America  than  any 
chairman  of  any  committee  In  the  long 
history  of  America.  A  kindly,  knowledge- 
able patriot.  Kirwan  has  lived  during  the 
days  of  "lalssez  falre."  He  has  seen  the 
forces  of  indifference  and  greed  lay  waste 
to  some  of  our  precious  natural  treasures. 
When  the  day  comes,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kirwan! 
leaves  this  body,  the  vast  out  of  doors  of 
America  will  lose  her  greatest  friend,  her 
most  zealous  defender,  and  her  greater 
champion. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  too  pay 
my  respects,  as  I  said,  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  the  great  work  he  has 
done.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion on  the  floor  of  this  House  about 
this  bill  which  has  come  out  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  there  has  been  such  an  at- 
mosphere and  air  of  agreement  on  the 
part  of  all  speakers,  that  I  hesitate  to 
cast  any  voice  or  note  of  disagreement. 
I  feel  that  I  must,,  because  there  is  dis- 
agreement concerning  this  bill  which 
comes  before  you  today,  and  the  particu- 
lar project  which  causes  this  disagree- 
ment Is  a  hydroelectric  multipurpose 
dam,  so-called,  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
the  Dickey-Lincoln  hydroelectric  power 
project. 

I  must  state  my  reasons  for  moving  to 
strike  at  the  appropriate  time  the  pro- 
posed appropriation  of  $1,676,000  to  com- 
plete the  planning  for  that  construction. 
"  The  Dickey-Lincoln  power  project  may 
commence  in  calendar  year  1968.  The 
House  will  recall  that  when  the  authori- 
zation for  this  costly  power  project  was 
before  this  body  less  than  2  years  ago  It 
was  categorically  rejected  by  a  voice  vote 
and  record  votes  on  the  grounds  that  it 
would  be  unconscionable  to  Impose  its 
huge  cost  on  the  taxpayers  and  on  the 
ground  that  the  cost  of  its  output  would 
exceed  the -cost  of  power  from  new  tax- 
paying  plants  in  the  central  and  south - 
em  New  England  markets  that  Dickey- 
Lincoln  would  be  built  to  serve. 

Notwithstanding,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
due  to  a  series  of  circumstances  over 
which  this  body  had  little  if  any  control 
the  Dlckey-Llncoln  project  was  author- 
ized, and  to  date  we  have  been  con- 
strained to  support  appropriations  total- 
ing $1.9  million  for  Its  preconstruction 
planning.  In  supporting  these  appropri- 
ations, however,  we  made  it  expressly 
clear  in  each  Instance  that  our  action 
did  not  mean  an  Irrevocable  commitment 
by  this  body  to  the  Dickey -Lincoln  proj- 
ect, that  the  House  reserved  its  freedom 
to  work  its  own  will  on  the  project  if 
subsequent  studies  showed  Its  enormous 
taxpayer  cost  would  not  be  justified. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  offer  my  amend- 
ment for  the  reason  that  the  study  re- 
ferred to  has  now  been  completed.  I  will 
offer  it  for  the  reason  that  the  study  re- 
ferred to  shows  that  it  is  not  justified. 
It  makes  no  recommendations,  but  very 
clearly  from  a  careful  study  of  the  com- 
mittee's report  one  must  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  It  is  not  Justifled. 
I  will  offer  it  for  the  reason  that  when 


truly  analyzed  it  shows  conclusively  that 
Dickey-Lincoln  would  be  an  inherently 
Inefficient  means  of  producing  power, 
that  the  cost  of  its  output  would  exceed 
the  cost  of  equivalent  power  from  the 
new  taxpaying  plants  in  the  New  Eng- 
land markets,  and  for  the  reason  it 
would  not  provide  the  citizens  of  Maine 
or  the  taxpayers  of  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion with  ahy  redeeming  water  resources 
development  benefits  to  compensate  for 
its  enormous  cost,  now  estimated  at  a 
third  of  a  billion  dollars,  and  for  its 
continuing  loss  cf  more  than  $3  million 
a  year  in  tax  revenues  to  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments. 

Now,  the  committee's  report  states 
that  the  project  would  have  a  benefit-to- 
cost  ratio  of  1.9  to  1.  I  can  assure  the 
Members  that  this  was  achieved  only  by 
materially  understating  actual  project 
power  costs  and  by  materially  overstat- 
ing the  actual  power  project  benefits 
as  ascertained  by  the  committee's  in- 
vestigative staff. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  demonstrate  the  falsity  of  the 
claimed  benefit-to-cost  ratio  of  1.9  to  1, 
although  I  am  prepared  to  do  so.  for  the 
reason  that  the  experts'  report  states, 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  ad- 
mits, that  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project 
fails  to  meet  the  far  more  fundamental 
test  prescribed  for  Federal  power  proj- 
ects by  Senate  Document  97— that  is. 
the  economic  efficiency  or  comparability 
test.  The  document  requires  that  reports 
proposing  the  construction  of  hydro- ' 
electric  power  projects  also  show  what 
the  cost  of  providing  equivalent  power 
by  alternative  Federal  plants  would  be. 
It  is  this  test  which  is  known  as  the 
economic  efficiency  test. 

As  some  of  the  Members  know,  its 
purpose  is  not  to  determine  whether  the 
Government  should  construct  these 
plants  but  rather  to  ascertain  whether 
the  hydroelectric  project  would  be  an 
efficient  or  inefficient  means  of  producing 
power. 

According  to  the  committee  experts' 
report,  Dickey-Lincoln  would  be  a  hope- 
lessly Inefficient  means  of  producing 
power.  If  it  could  be  constructed  at  the 
agencies'  estimate  of  its  1966  construc- 
tion cost — $312  million — and  the  com- 
mittee's experts  tell  us  it  cannot  be,  the 
annual  cost  of  providing  its  power  at 
market  would  be  $14  million  a  year.  If  it 
could  be  constructed  at  what  the  experts 
indicate  its  actual  cost  will  be  if  com- 
pleted in  1975 — $380  million— its  annual 
cost  of  providing  power  would  be  $16.9 
million.  The  annual  Federal  cost  of  pro- 
viding equivalent  baseload  and  peaking 
power  from  an  alternative  nuclear  and 
pumped  storage  plant,  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  be  much  less  than  $14  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  Inefficiency  of 
this  magnitude,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
private  Industry  can  provide  equivalent 
-power  at  less  cost,  including  taxes,  than 
Dickey-Lincoln?  Even  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  which  would  market  the 
output  of  this  obsolete  extravagance, 
admits  that  Dickey-Lincoln  would  be  an 
Inherently  inefficient  means  of  produc- 
ing power.  I  would  like  to  quote  the  com- 
mittee experts'  report  on  this  point,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  it  also  serves  to  make 
vividly  clear  another  crucial  aspect  of 
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this  matter  of  which  the  membership 
should  be  appraised.  I  quote: 

Interior  offlclala  admitted  Government 
power  can  be  generated  by  alternate  methods 
(nuclear,  conventional  steam,  and  pumped 
Btor»ge)  cheaper  than  the  Dlckey-Llncoln 
project,  but  they  contended  that  these  alter- 
nate xaethods  will  not  produce  the  area  re- 
development and  flood  control  benefits  of 
the  Dlckey-Llncoln  project.  According  to 
theae  offlclala.  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  project  Is 
eaaentlal  to  the  comprehensive  development 
Of  the  Saint  John  River.  (At  427.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  according  to  the  in- 
vestigative experts'  report,  the  only  water 
resource  purpose  Dickey-Lmcoln  would 
serve  other  than  power — flood  control — 
would  account  for  two-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent of  total  claimed  project  benefits,  in- 
cluding downstream  power.  According  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  Water  and  Power,  this  claimed  flood 
control  benefit  "is  not  significant" — 
hearings  at  405.  It  could  be  provided  in- 
dependently at  a  total  cost  of  $1  million. 
No  other  water  resource  benefits  have 
been  Introduced  by  Interior — at  406 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman.  Dlckey-Lin- 
coln  thus  would  provide  no  redeeming 
water  resource  development  benefit  to 
Maine  or  the  rest  of  the  region  to  com- 
pensate for  its  enormous  taxpayer  cost 
of  more  than  one-third  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars, and  its  continuing  tax  loss  to  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments  of 
over  $3  million  annually. 

Mr.  Chairman,  inasmuch  as  the 
Dlckey-Llncoln  project,  if  built,  would 
provide  "less  than  2  percen*^  of  the  en- 
ergy required  in  the  New  England  re- 
gion for  1975 — at  427 — it  might  properly 
be  asked  why  we  should  exercise  our- 
selves so  strenuously  over  the  question 
of  whether  its  output  would  be  low  cost 
or  high  cost.  To  those  who  view  the  prob- 
lem in  this  light,  my  answer — apart  from 
my  studied  conviction  that  Dickey-Lin- 
coln can  only  provide  high-cost  power — 
Is  that  I  cannot  lightly  acquiesce  in  what 
to  me  Is  a  demonstrable  waste  of  over  a 
third  of  a  billion  taxpayer  dollars. 

There  Is  one  final  point  I  would  like  to 
cover,  and  I  will  do  so  briefly.  You  have 
heard,  and  you  will  hear  this  afternoon, 
much  talk  and  much  criticism  of  the 
high  cost  of  power  in  New  Enttland  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  dare  say  I  could  add  much 
more  to  that  talk  than  youiwill  hear  from 
Its  sudden  professional  critics  this  after- 
noon. The  problem  of  hi^h-cost  power  m 
New  England  is  a  problem  on  which  I 
have  worked  for  many  years  I  am  not 
recently  come  to  Congress  on  the 
strength  of  my  position  for  or  against 
the  Dickey-Lincoln  project,  or  the  issue 
of  high-cost  power  To  those  interested 
In  the  solution  of  this  problem,  rather 
than  its  exploitation.  I  am  prepared  to 
recite  In  detail  the  long  list  of  specific 
steps  that  the  Industry  of  that  region 
has  and  is  continuing  to  take  to  reduce 
that  cost,  and  the  success  it  has  achieved 
in  doing  so. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  of  this  body  to 
do  80.  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  will  point  out 
that  long,  long  before  the  problem  of 
Dlckey-Llncoln  was  raised  In  this  body, 
private  Industry  in  New  ETngland  was 
pioneering  in  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  low-cost  nuclear  power.  One 
of  their   so-called   conventional   steam 


plants  was  acknowledged  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  be  "the  most  effi- 
cient generating  plant  In  the  United 
States  during  1964.  '  According  to  the 
investigative  experts — at  425; 

The  Federal  Power  Commission's  National 
Power  Survey,  published  In  1964.  forecasts 
a  probable  reduction  In  power  rates  of  30 
percent  for  the  Northeast  relgon  of  the 
United  States,  and  up  to  42  percent  for  other 
regions  of  the  country  where  the  average 
price  of  electricity  as  found  by  the  FPC  Is 
greater  than  in  the  Northeast  (National 
Pother  Survey,  Part  I.  at  281 ) . 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  cormectlon.  I 
must  point  out  that  if  the  average  price 
of  electricity  for  all  New  England  con- 
tinues to  drop  at  the  rate  at  which  it 
declined  during  the  period  1962-67.  the 
cost  of  power  there  will  reach  its  pre- 
dicted reduction  goal  of  30  percent  long, 
long  before  the  year  1980. 

Accordingly,  for  these  and  the  other 
reasons  stated.  I  will  move  at  the  appro- 
priate time  that  all  funds  requested  for 
the  preconstruction  planning  of  EMckey- 
Lincoln  be  stricken  from  the  bill 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  has  ex- 
pired. 

-Mr.  KIRVVAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Hath.vway]. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  talk  to 
you  briefly  here  in  general  debate  against 
the  proposed  amendment  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  has  Just  an- 
nounced he  will  offer. 

I  think  those  of  us  who  have  read  the 
report  will  see  that  the  answer  to  his 
argument  lies  therein. 

The  gentleman  stated  at  the  outset 
of  his  remarks  that  this  project  has  been 
rejected  by  a  record  vote  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  If  my  memory  ser\'es 
me  correctly— and  I  did  check  this  with 
the  Congressional  Record  before  I  came 
here  today — I  do  not  recall  any  vote  that 
rejected  the  Dickey-Lincoln  hydroelec- 
tric project. 

It  is  true  that  an  amendment  put  off 
the  possible  construction  of  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  project  until  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers had  an  opportunity  to  study  It  fur- 
ther and  then  report  back  to  the  Con- 
gress This  was  an  amendment  to  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  project.  It  pa.ssed  the 
House  in  that  form  and  went  to  the 
Senate  and  the  Senate  did  not  accept  it. 
The  other  body  sent  it  back  to  us  and 
we  accepted  the  other  body's  version  and 
did  authorize  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
project  in  1965 

At  the  same  time  we  appropriated 
$800,000  to  start  the  Initial  planning. 
There  was  a  close  vote  on  this,  to  be  sure, 
but  it  was  not  rejected.  There  was  a  rec- 
ord vote  on  that  first  appropriation. 

Last  year  we  had  a  second  appropria- 
tion of  $1.1  million,  and  this  was  passed 
by  the  House  by,  I  believe  it  was.  a  voice 
vote.  This  is  the  third  appropriation  for 
this  project,  which  has  been  studied  over 
and  over  again  back  as  far  as  1955. 

I  would  think  that  by  this  time  all 
doubts  about  the  project  would  have 
been  dispelled,  especially,  since  la.st  year, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
Members  had  some  re.servaticns  about 
the  merits  of  the  project,  the  Committee 


on  Appropriations  authorized  an  inde- 
pendent staff  study  to  find  out  what  the 
merits  of  this  project  actually  were. 

This  independent  staff  study  was  con- 
ducted by  people  who  had  no  ax  to  grind 
either  way.  They  were  not  in  favor  of  the 
project  and  they  were  not  against  the 
project.  They  spent  several  months  dur- 
ing  last  fall  and  last  winter  and  reported 
back  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. And  when  they  reported  back 
they  reported  back  in  favor  of  the  proj- 
ect on  all  of  the  counts  they  were  asked 
to  look  into. 

They  reported  back  that  the  cost  esti- 
mated by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was 
not  $380  million  that  the  Members  have 
heard  here  on  the  floor  today  but  $229 
million.  That  figure  took  into  consider- 
ation the  estimates  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers as  to  what  the  future  cost  of  con- 
struction was  going  to  be  over  the  period 
of  time  it  would  take  to  construct  this 
project.  It  took  into  consideration  the 
interest  cost.  It  took  into  consideration 
the  amount  of  money  we  would  have  to 
pay  Canada  for  the  lands  we  are  going 
to  flo«d  up  there.  It  took  into  considera- 
tion every  possible  factor.  It  came  out 
with  the  concliusion  it  can  be  built  for 
$229  million. 

It  concluded  also  that  there  will  be  a 
market  when  the  project  is  fini-shed  for 
the  electricity  this  project  will  produce. 

It  included  that  the  benefits  which 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  has 
mentioned,  the  ARA  benefits  and  the  rec- 
reation benefits,  were  conservatively 
estimated  and  they  were  in  line  with 
what  the  Corps  of  Engineers  had  set 
forth  initially. 

It  concluded  that  the  studies  that  had 
been  carried  on  by  the  Corps  of  Enei- 
neers,  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  by  every  other  agency  that  has  been 
involved  with  this  project  have  been  car- 
ried on  throughout  and  carried  on  well. 

And  they  concluded  finally  that  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  hydroelectric 
project  will  furnish  electricity  to  con- 
sumers in  New  England  at  a  lower  cost 
than  any  private  alternative  And  this  is 
right  in  the  independent  staff  study  re- 
port which  I  have  right  here  in  front  of 
me,  and  if  anyone  wants  to  look  at  it,  I 
will  be  glad  to  show  it  to  him. 

If  the  staff  study  report  is  not  enough 
to  convince  the  Members  that  this 
project  does  have  merit,  then  I  ask  the 
Members  simply  to  turn  to  page  48  In 
the  committee  report  which  states  that 
the  project  has  a  beneflt-to-cost  ratio  of 
1.9  to  1. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  what 
.someone  from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior might  have  testified  to  during  the 
hearings.  As  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut has  pointed  out.  someone  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  testified 
to  the  effect  that  the  project  did  not 
have  a  good  cost-benefit  ratio.  However, 
the  committee  concluded  from  all  of  the 
testimony  that  was  presented  that  the 
benefit-to-cost  ratio  was  1.9  to  1.  That 
Is  better  than  60  percent  of  all  of  the 
public  works  projects  authorized  by  Con- 
gress since  1965.  So  if  you  are  going  to 
reject  this  project,  you  should  also  re- 
lect  60  percent  of  the  projects  that  have 
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already  been  authorized  and  already 
have  had  appropriations  made  and  which 
will  probably  not  be  attacked  at  all  today 
on  the  floor  of  this  House. 

I  think  it  is  grossly  imfair  to  pick  on 
this  project  which  has  such  a  high  bene- 
fit-cost ratio. 

Let  me  say  finally,  this  project  is  really 
no  good,  as  its  opponents  have  said — if 
this  is  really  the  boondoggle  that  they 
are  trying  to  make  it  out  to  be — why  are 
the  private  utilities  so  worried  about  it? 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  wUl  have  another 
opportunity  to  talk  to  you  at  the  time 
the  amendment  is  offered.  But  I  hope 
that  you  will  consider  the  staff  study, 
the  independent  staff  study,  conducted 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  be- 
cause it  has  the  seal  of  approval  upon 
this  project  on  all  counts. 

I  hope  that  you  will  recall  this  project 
has  a  benefit-cost  ratio  of  1.9  to  1  which 
means  simply  that  for  every  dollar  we 
Invest,  we  are  going  to  get  back  $1.90. 

I  think  if  you  consider  these  factors, 
you  cannot  help  but  vote  to  reject  the 
amendment  and  to  support  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  School  hydroelectric  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Hathaway]  has  yielded  back 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Mrs.  Hansen]. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
today  in  supporting  the  public  works  ap- 
propriations bill.  I  would  particularly 
Uke  to  salute  my  distinguished  colleague, 
Congressman  Michael  Kirwan,  the  able 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee  who  has 
worked  so  long  and  hard  for  the  preser- 
vation and  development  of  America. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  on  the  floor 
of  this  House,  in  this  bill  lies  the  eco- 
nomic backbone  for  a  large  segment  of 
America.  My  district,  like  many  others, 
does  not  have  its  economic  support  in 
military  installations  or  large  military 
contracts.  Instead,  we  rely  upon  ship- 
ping, commerce,  and  the  transportation 
of  our  natural  resources.  Without  this 
work  on  our  dikes  and  our  rivers  and 
ports,  the  economy  of  the  district  would 
come  to  a  halt. 

This  bill  is  often  misleadingly  listed  in 
the  papers  as  the  pork  barrel  bill.  In- 
stead, this  should  be  called  the  Ameri- 
can service  bill. 

I  am  going  to  give  you  one  small  Illus- 
tration. For  1968  there  is  a  proposed  ap- 
propriation of  $30,000  for  studies  of  nav- 
igation and  beach  erosion  at  WiUapa 
Bay.  Wash.  What  is  this  beach  erosion 
project  all  about?  Very  simply,  it  is  a 
step  taken  finally  and  at  last  to  save 
part  of  the  American  terrain.  Ever  since 
1887  beach  erosion  has  continued  at  this 
area.  My  predecessors  in  Congress  paid 
little  or  no  attention  to  it.  Finally,  Con- 
gressman Kirwan  did,  and  last  year 
$30,000  was  appropriated.  This  year  there 
Is  $30,000  requested.  Answers  must  be 
found  as  to  why  erosion  conditions  exist, 
the  results  of  channel  dredging,  the  re- 
sults of  changing  tides. 

Three  thousand  acres  of  taxable  land, 
have  vanished  Into  the  sea.  Within  15 


years  at  the  present  ratejpf  destruction, 
erosion  will  wash  $4  million  worth  of 
property  Into  the  ocean.  In  addition  to 

Erivate  land — beach  homes,  clam 
eaches,  oyster  beds,  and  recreation 
areas  are  being  destroyed.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  of  land  per  year  is  covered 
by  water.  The  grange  hall  has  been 
washed  away,  homes  are  gone,  a  section 
of  State  highway  is  now  threatened  by 
the  tidal  flow  and  will  have  to  be  rebuilt 
on  higher  groimd.  Area  cranberry  grow- 
ers are  fearful  of  losing  their  cranberry 
bogs. 

Newspapers  in  the  'West  have  had 
critical  headlines.  Only  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  through  Mdce  Khiwan 
and  the  Public  Works  Committee  re- 
sponded to  these  79  years  of  erosion. 

There  are  no  short-time  remedies.  Des- 
perate citizens  erected  a  barrier  of  old 
cars.  This  has  failed  to  stem  the  tides. 
Realizing  that  temporary  solutions  could 
not  solve  the  problem,  the  Corps  of 
Army  Engineers  finally  agreed  with  me 
and  requested  funds  to  study  long-term 
improvements  for  this  erosion  control. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman  Is  only  one  small 
reason  for  supporting  this  public  works 
appropriation  bill  today.  But  it  is  not 
"pork  barrel";  it  is  saving  our  land  from 
destruction:  It  Is  legislation  to  help 
America  retain  Its  American  terrain. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Edmondson]  . 

Mr.  EHDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  no  greater  investment  the  people 
of  this  Nation  can  make  in  their  future 
than  an  Investment  in  the  development 
of  our  tremendous  water  resources.  All  of 
us  here  l^ive  seen  the  industrial  growth, 
jobs  and  prosperity  which  have  followed 
the  Federal  Investment  in  the  Tennes- 
see River  Valleys  and  the  Ohio  River 
Valley. 

In  Oklahoma,  already,  we  are  begin- 
ning to  see  this  same  growth  along  the 
Arkansas  River,  even  though  completion 
of  the  navigation  project  on  the  river  is 
still  3  years  away.  Our  ports  are  being 
built,  and  industrial  parks  are  being 
developed  along  the  banks  of  this  river. 
The  Arkansas  River  passes  through  the 
Ozarks  region  of  Oklahoma  and  Arkan- 
sas, a  region  which  is  lagging  behind  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  In  economic  growth. 
The  poorest  counties  in  Oklahoma  are 
along  or  near  this  river  where  it  enters 
Oklahoma.  These  coimties  are  working 
hard  to  be  ready  for  river  navigation 
when  it  comes,  and  they  stand  to  become 
the  most  prosperous  counties  in  our 
State. 

Development  of  the  Arkansas  Basin — 
both  now,  while  it  is  being  constructed, 
and  in  the  future  when  the  permanent 
Jobs  come  with  the  industry — is  the  best 
possible  attack  on  poverty  in  our  area. 
River  navigation  will  bring  more  positive 
improvements  to  northeastern  Oklahoma 
than  any  other  development  in  our  his- 
tory. 

The  dramatic  progress  the  Nation  Is 
making  in  development  and  conservation 
of  water  resources  Is  a  growing  monu- 
ment to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Chair- 
man MncE  Kirwan,  and  to  the  great  com- 
mittee which  he  leads.  He  has  fought  for 
this  development  skillfully  and  success- 


fully often  in  the  face  of  harsh  criticism. 
Millions  of  Americans  owe  him  their 
gratitude  and  thanlcs  for  leading  us  in 
these  efforts,  and  millions  of  Americans 
are  looking  to  Congress  to  pass  this  bill 
today  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  remaining  3  minutes  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
[Mrs.  May]. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  iias  rec- 
ommended an  appropriation  of  $304,- 
356,000  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
for  fiscal  year  1968.  This  is  a  reduction 
of  $21,654,000  from  the  Bureau's  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  year  1967,  and  is  a 
reduction  of  $11,191,000  below  that  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration  for 
fiscal  year  1968. 

We  can  all  appreciate  the  tremendous 
task  the  committee  has  had  this  year, 
attempting  to  present  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  a  responsible  public 
works  program,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  extremely 
difficult  budgetary  situation  facing  our 
Government.  The  tremendous  costs  of 
the  Vietnam  war  and  the  competition 
for  dollars  of  the  other  activities  of  Gov- 
ernment have  made  the  choices  of  the 
committee  exceedingly  difficult.  I  do  not 
envy  the  committee  in  this  work.  And 
because  of  this,  I  do  not  feel  I  am  in  a 
position  to  complain  if  in  an  instance  or 
two  my  congressional  district  -has  not 
fared  as  well  as  it  might  in  public  worlcs 
development  were  oui-  national  budgetary 
problems  not  so  great. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  address  my 
colleagues  for  a  few  moments  on  the 
general  subject  of  reclamation  develop- 
ment in  the  United  States.  I  believe  that 
the  full  development  of  reclamation, 
when  proved  feasible,  is  a  matter  of  the 
highest  priority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes],  on  the  remarks 
he  made  earlier  to  the  Committee  and 
the  statement  that  he  presented  to  us 
on  the  economic  benefit  of  reclamation 
in  the  return  on  the  investment  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

In  this  regard  I  would  like  to  speak  to 
another  point. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  I  am  acutely  aware,  as  are  a 
great  many  of  my  colleagues,  of  what 
has  become  to  be  known  as  the  world 
food  and  population  crisis.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  last  year  heard  expert 
witnesses  on  this  subject,  and  the  specter 
of  food  shortages  and  famine  in  many 
areas  of  our  world  are  grim. 

The  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, which  recently  made  public  the 
results  of  its  study  of  the  world  food 
problem,  also  takes  an  extremely  serious 
view  of  the  situation.  The  Committee  re- 
port addresses  itself  to  what  it  terms 
"the  grim  reality  of  the  food  shortage 
that  will  occur  during  the  next  20  years," 
and  warns  tliat  the  world  food  problem 
must  be  solved. 

An  even  more  pessimistic  picture  is 
presented  in  a  thought-provoking  and 
frightening  new  book  by  two  brothers,  a 
former  foreign  service  officer  and  an 
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agronomist  who  have  had  considerable 
experience  with  food  problems  in  the  de- 
velQping  countries  of  the  world.  Its  title, 
'•Famine  1975!"  comes  from  the  authors' 
thesis  that  in  just  8  years  the  world  will 
be  faced  with  mass  famine  in  many  coun- 
tries of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 
and  that  tens  of  millions  of  people  will 
die  of  starvation  Our  technology,  they 
contend,  will  be  unable  to  Increase  food 
production  in  time  to  avert  this  world 
catastrophe. 

I  do  not  take  an  altogether  pessimistic 
view  of  the  situation.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  certain  steps  can 
be  taken  by  and  in  the  United  States  to 
help  minimize  the  impending  food  short- 
age situation.  One  of  these  steps  is  to 
develop  our  own  reclamation  projects  on 
a  stepped-up  schedule  in  tune  with  the 
time  when  maximum  production  will  be 
required  in  the  United  Slates  and  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

For  some  time  now,  Mr  Chalanan.  I 
have  felt  that  the  stale  of  the  art  of 
growing  food  and  fiber  to  feed  and  clothe 
our  expanding  populations  demands 
much  more  attention  than  we  have  been 
giving  it.  The  "old  "  days  of  not  so  many 
days  ago,  when  surpluses  choked  U.S. 
storage  warehouses  are  gone.  Concern  is 
being  expressed  that  we  may  well  find 
U.S.  food  production  insufficient  to  meet 
our  own  future  demands,  let  alone  to  help 
fill  voids  In  other  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  true  that  we  do  not  wish  to  again 
put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  produc- 
ing surplus  crops  that  cannot  be  utilized. 
This  could  happen  again  through  unwise 
planning. 

Reclamation  development,  however, 
does  not  raise  such  a  problem. 

At  the  time  when  we  had  our  national 
crop  surpluses,  reclamation  projects  did 
not  aggravate  or  significantly  contribute 
to  the  national  crop  surplus  problem.  The 
reasons  are  these ; 

The  availability  of  Irrigation  water  In- 
creases the  production  potential  of  an 
appropriate  area  and  enables  the  proj- 
ect farmer  to  grow  high-value,  nonsur- 
plus  crops  for  the  market.  No  such  al- 
ternative Is  available  to  the  dryland 
farmer  who  must,  year  after  year,  grow 
the  same  costly  Interdependent  crops 
which,  until  a  verj*  few  years  ago,  were 
straining  the  capacity  of  our  warehouses, 
grain  elevators,  and  storage  bins.  In 
other  words,  the  irrigation  farmer  on 
reclamation  projects  throughout  the 
West  is  free  to  grow  the  crops  which  yield 
him  the  highest  net  return.  And  when  he 
grows  wheat  or  feed  grains  to  fatten  his 
livestock  for  a  favorable  market,  these 
grains  cannot  be  classed  as  surplus  be- 
cause they  are  consumed  in  the  process 
of  production  and  put  no  burden  on  the 
taxpayer.  Irrigation  projects  have  thus 
made  Inroads  upon  our  crop  surpluses 
and  have  served  the  national  effort  to 
regain  a  balanced  agricultural  economy. 

The  Columbia  Basin  project  In  the 
State  of  Washington  Is  a  prime  example. 
The  production  of  livestock  and  of  many 
diversified  crops  on  the  Columbia  Basin 
project  provides  job  and  investment  op- 
portunities, and  economic  stability  and 
growth  Impossible  to  achieve  in  a  one- 
crop  economy.  And  strong  and  stable 
local  and  regional  economies  through 


food  production  are  essential  to  our  total 
national  ability  to  cope  with  unpending 
food  shortages. 

As  authorized  by  the  Congress,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Columbia  Basin  project 
is  now  at  about  the  midway  point  of 
development.  In  recent  years  dwindling 
appropriations  have  caused  a  slowdown 
in  development,  and  projections  of  the 
completion  date  have  been  extended  and 
extended  again.  This  time  lost  may  never 
be  recovered,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  do  not 
believe  it  to  be  m  the  interest  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  nor  in  the 
interest  of  humanity,  to  continue  to  fail 
to  recognize  the  desperate  need  to 
strengthen  and  develop  our  abilities  to 
cope  with  future  food  shortages  and 
famine. 

This  development  of  which  I  speak 
cannot  be  accomplished  overnight.  A 
number  of  years  are  required  before  crops 
can  be  produced  from  drawing-board 
plans.  The  time  to  begin  is  now,  and  the 
need  for  moving  ahead  is  urgent.  We 
cannot  afford  a  reclamation  standstill. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  before  us  today  a  compre- 
hensive public  works  appropriations  bill 
with  recommendations  totaling  more 
than  S4'2  billion.  I  congratulate  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  for 
their  fine  work  on  this  bill. 

As  a  Representative  from  Staten  Is- 
land, NY.,  I  am  especially  interested  in 
items  aflectins  my  own  district  and  the 
Port  of  New  York.  Because  of  its  strate- 
gic location  in  the  center  of  the  Port  of 
New  York  and  its  57  miles  of  shoreline, 
Staten  Island  is  strongly  maritime 
oriented  and  vitally  concerned  with  har- 
bor improvements. 

I  am  therefore  pleased  to  note  that  SI 
million  is  recommended  for  the  widen- 
ing of  the  entrance  to  the  Kill  Van  Kull. 
Plagued  by  treacherous  tidal  flows  and 
heavy  cros.-^- traffic  from  deepwater  ships, 
harbor  craft,  and  ferry  movements,  this 
has  long  been  the  scene  of  many  acci- 
dents The  $1  million  will  enable  the  proj- 
ect to  be  completed. 

A  second  equally  important  harbor  Im- 
provement is  the  deepening  and  expan- 
sion of  the  Lower  Red  Hook  Flats  deep- 
water  anchorage.  There  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  size  of  ships 
using  the  harbor  since  this  anchorage 
was  last  improved  in  1933,  and  the  pres- 
ent facilities  are  no  longer  adequate. 
The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
recognized  the  need  to  improve  the  an- 
chorage and  the  Congress  authorized 
the  project  in  1965. 

However,  of  the  estimated  $11  million 
needed  for  the  project,  only  $1  million  Is 
recommended  In  the  bill  before  us  today. 
Since  there  was  no  recommendation  for 
this  project  In  the  1968  Budget,  the  $1 
million  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
but  a  small  step  at  be.'^t. 

The  third  project  affecting  the  Port  of 
New  York  Is  a  study  of  the  possibility 
of  reclaiming  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
Meadows.  The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  already  started  this  project, 
but  $387,000  Is  still  needed  to  complete 
the  study.  The  $100,000  recommended  by 
the  bill  will  enable  the  study  to  continue, 
but  win  unnecessarily  prolong  its  com- 
pletion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  well  aware  of  the 


fact  that  fiscal  e^nomy  dictates  cuts  In 
spending.  I  am  <?oncerned.  however,  over 
the  priorities  considered  in  those  cuts 
Last  year  the  Port  of  New  York  ac- 
counted for  26  percent  of  the  total  value 
of  U.S.  exports  and  31  percent  of  the 
value  of  its  imports;  I  think  the  appro- 
priations for  port  Improvements  should 
reflect  these  facts. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  appropriations  measure 
before  us  today  contains  funds  for  sev- 
eral public  works  projects  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  One  of  these  projects  ex- 
tends far  beyond  my  district.  It  is  the 
Tocks  Island  Reservoir  project,  and  the 
related  Delaware  Water  Gap  National 
Recreation  Area. 

In  its  report  on  the  appropriations  bill, 
the  Public  Works  Committee  expressed 
alarm  about  the  rapily  rising  costs  of  this 
project.  The  committee  cited  a  41-percent 
increase  of  the  cost  estimate  within  the 
past  year,  and  said  it  plans  to  initiate  a 
staff  investigation  of  this  cost  ri.se.  Cer- 
tainly, if  such  an  inve.stigation  can  serve 
to  hold  down  or  reduce  costs  while  ad- 
vancing the  project,  I  will  give  it  my 
strong  endorsement. 

At  the  moment,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
concerned  that  this  Investigation  may 
help  to  propel  the  costs  of  the  Tocks 
Lsland  project  to  an  even  higher  plateau. 
My  concern  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
Public  Works  Committee  has  declined  to 
increase  the  Tocks  Island  appropriation 
from  $4  million  to  $5  million,  a  moderate 
increase  which  would  have  permitted 
final  design  of  the  Tocks  Island  dam  to 
be  completed  during  fiscal  year  1968. 

This  means  that  design  will  be  delayed 
a  year  longer.  This  means  that  subse- 
quent stages  of  development  will  be  de- 
layed a  year  longer.  And  this  means  that 
In  the  long  run,  the  cost  of  the  project 
undoubtedly  will  increase  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  Si  million  which  the  com- 
mittee determined  it  would  not  put  in 
the  bill  this  year. 

This  additional  $1  million  was  urgently 
requested  by  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission.  Resolutions  to  this  effect 
were  submitted  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
by  the  Governors  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  Delaware. 

The  impact  of  this  project  Is  already 
evident  In  an  economic  boom  which  has 
begun  in  the  area  surrounding  the  reser- 
voir and  national  recreation  area.  The 
impact  of  this  project  also  Is  evident  In 
some  brazen  cases  of  land  speculation  In 
the  project  area. 

Last  week,  the  Pocono  Record  news- 
paper In  Monroe  County,  Pa.,  ran  a 
three-part  series  on  this  project.  The 
final  article  of  the  series  pointed  out  that 
one  375-acre  tract  In  the  project  area 
already  has  soared  $300,000  In  3  years 
and  that  this  price  Increase  will  go  far 
higher  by  the  time  all  of  the  375  acres 
are  In  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  include  this  article,  which  shows  how 
one  tract  has  increased  In  price  by  more 
than  150  percent  In  3  years,  in  the  Record 
for  examination  by  my  colleagues. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  pare  funds 
from  public  works  projects.  We  can  re- 
fuse to  add  $1  million  to  the  Tocks  Island 
appropriation  to  complete  final  design  of 
the  dam  In  1968  rather  than  1969.  We 
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can  refuse  to  honor  the  commitment  to 
our  local  communities  to  provide  $450 
million  in  this  year's  bill  for  waste  treat-  ' 
ment  facilities,  thereby  stalling  our  pro- 
■•ram  to  combat  water  pollution  and  pro- 
longing exposure  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans to  pollution  and  filth  which  breed 
disease. 

We  can  stall  these  appropriations  with 
the  intent  of  saving  a  few  million  dollars 
today.  But  these  delays  will  be  back  to 
haunt  us  in  the  form  of  escalated  prices 
in  the  years  ahead,  not  to  mention  the 
inconvenience  and  hardships  and  haz- 
ards they  will  pose  for  our  citizens  In  the 
interim. 

Tbict  Cost  $180,000  in   1963:   Hidden  Lake 
Cost  Corps   $483,000   and   Is   Going  Up 

(By  Robert  S.  Van  Fleet) 
Stroudsdurg. — A  congressional  delay  of 
three  years  in  acquiring  for  the  Delaware 
Water'  Gap  National  Recreation  Area 
(DWGNRA)  the  375-acre  Hidden  Lake  tract 
In  Middle  Smlthfleld  Township  has  already 
cost  the  U.S.  government  more  than  $300,000 
because  o'.  increased  values. 

The  u'.timate  cost  of  Hidden  Lake  Is  certain 
to  be  even  higher. 

By  June  30,  the  U.S.  had  laid  out  $483,000 
for  only  a  tiny  part  of  the  tract  bought  for 
1180.000  in  1963  by  a  development  company. 
,\ncl  Hidden  Lake  Is  only  one  of  the  de- 
veloped areas  the  povernment  must  purchase 
rcir  its  $200  million,  58,000-acre  park  and 
reservoir. 

Another— Blue  Mountain  Lakes — is  on  the 
New  Jersey  side  of  the  project  In  Sussex 
County  where  development  of  recently  open 
land  may  be  even  further  advanced  than  at 
Hidden  Lake. 

The  government,  through  the  U.S.  Corps 
of  Engineers,  has  Just  begun  buying  at  Blue 
Mountain  Lakes. 

Most  of  the  acquisition  at  Hidden  Lake 
In  Monroe  County  is  completed,  however,  and 
it  Is  possible  to  make  some  evaluation  of  the 
impact  of  development  on  the  cost  of  federal 
acquisition. 
The  history  of  the  tract  went  like  this: 
A  deed  dated,  July,  1963,  at  the  Monroe 
County  Courthouse  In  Stroudsburg  shows 
that  the  tract  of  nearly  375  acres  was  sold  for 
about  $180,000. 

About  this  time  the  proposal  for  the 
DWGNRA,  its  boundaries  generally  known 
although  not  legally  fixed,  was  before  Con- 
gress. The  phui  was  not  formall/  approved 
until  1965. 

The  purchaser  of  the  375  acres  was  Western 
Her.tage  Properties  Limited.  Inc.,  a  Canadian 
company  with  home  office  In  Ontario  and  New 
Tork  offices  at  2  Wall  St.,  New  York  City. 
Western  Heritage  Is  also  the  operator  of  Hem- 
lock Farms,  a  plush  development  in  Pike 
County. 

The  seller  was  the  Summit  Corp.  of  100 
West  Popl.ir  St..  Scranton. 

Western  Heritage  set  about  developing  the 
lake  and  selling  its  surrounding  land,  all  of 
which  ultimately  was  marked  for  acquisition 
by  the  Corn.s  of  Engineers. 

The  company's  representatives  acknowl- 
edged, as  they  "sold  subdivided  lots  starting 
Iste  in  1963.  that  the  property  was  In  the 
then  Informally  drawn  DWGNRA. 

By  1965  when  Congress  acted,  nearly  100 
lots  had  been  sold  at  prices  ranging  from 
W45  25  up  toward  $5,000. 

Official  records  show  that  purchasers  paid 
Western  Heritage  almost  $234,000  for  the 
lots,  which  aggregated  44  acres  of  the  origi- 
nal 375— about  12  per  cent  of  the  entire 
tract. 

The  U  8.  negotiated  with  the  79  purchasers 
and  paid  them,  either  through  amicable 
settlement  or  court  condemnation,  a  total 
of  $483,000  for  the  same  44  acres. 


Most  of  the  owners  settled,  67  reaching 
agreement.  However,  13  of  them  with  14 
properties  the  government  valued  at  $52,000 
have  disagreed  and  been  taken  to  federal 
court. 

Fifteen  of  the  lots  were  Improved,  one 
with  a  foundation  and  14  with  homes  of  vary- 
ing Drlces. 

The  engineers  bought  at  prices  ranging 
from  $1,000  (for  a  $945.25  lot)  to  $28,500  (of 
a  property  consisting  of  three  lots  and  a 
modern  nome). 

Wliile  the  total  U.S.  cost  of  the  subdivision 
thus  far  Is  $483,000,  It  will  run  considerably 
higher  before  all  the  accounting  Is  com- 
pleted. 

Reports  are  circulating  that  Western  Herit- 
age and  the  engineers  are  In  disagreement 
over  the  value  of  the  remaining  329  acres 
still  held  by  the  Canadian  company.  This 
includes  the  lake.  Itself,  and  the  roads  that 
were  buUt  In  the  subdivided  portion  of  the 
tract. 

Thus,  added  to  the  $483,000  will  be  what- 
ever Is  paid  to  Western  Heritage.  Any  ac- 
counting must  also  consider  the  surveying, 
mapping,  title  searching,  and  court  costs 
that  have  been  Incurred. 

It  may  not  be  unreasonable,  then,  to  pre- 
dict a  $600,000  cost  of  Hidden  Lake. 

AMICABLE   SETTLEMENT 

Here  Is  a  list  of  Hidden  Lake  owners  show- 
ing (first  figure)  what  they  paid  Western 
Heritage  and  what  they  got  from  the  engi- 
neers in  an  amicable  agreement : 

Charles  Armltage,  Saylorsburg  $2,660 — 
$6,175. 

Oren  P.  Shlvely,  E.  Stroudsburg,  $2,470 — 
$3,250. 

\Vm.  C.  Harvey,  Easton,  $1,700 — $1,900. 
Frank    A,    Rlccobono,    Brooklyn.    $1,250 — 
$1,450. 

Kenneth  O.  Williams,  Stroudsburg, 
$1,852.50 — $2,050. 

Stephen  R,  Rives,  Springfield,  Pa.,  $3,600 — 
$4,350. 

Kennard  Lewis,  E.  Stroudsburg,  $3,150 — 
$4,400. 

Howard  Huber,  Parslppany,  tiJ..  $2,100 — 
$2,400. 

Daniel  E.  Scavone,  Staten  Island,  $1,330 — 
$1,650. 

John  Shupper,  Cranford,  N.J.,  $2,755 — 
$3,250. 

Peter  Budlcker,  Stroudsburg,  $1,600 — 
$2,050. 

Frank  R.  Nataro,  Westbury.  L.I.,  $2,300— 
$2,600. 

Benito  Sampedro,  Forest  Hills,  N.Y., 
$5,605 — $6,490. 

John  K.  Sarer,  E,  Stroudsburg,  $995— 
$1,100. 

Ranler  C.  Delntlnls,  Dumont,  N.J.,  $2,755 — 
$3,250. 

Joseph  Colavlta,  PhUadelphla,  $2,351— 
$2,500. 

Caesar  Calafa,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  $2,358.75— 
$2,700. 

Nicholas  Monjello,  Hempstead,  N.Y., 
$2,550 — $2,800. 

John  E.  Duryea,  Mlddletown,  N.J.,  $1,600 — 
$2,100. 

Carl  Ognlbene,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  $1,803.76 — 
$1,950. 

Michael  Scotto,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  $2,497.50 — 
$2,800. 

Jerry  Plima,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  $2,200— $2,800. 
Norman  Borra.  E.  Northport,  L.I.,  $945.25 — 
$1,150. 

Theodore  L.  Meyers,  Bethlehem,  $1,250 — 
$1,600. 

Charles     P.     Primrose.     Monroe     County, 
$3,400 — $4,400. 
Sprague  J.  Puller,  Parslppany,  N  J.,  $3,800 — 

$4,300. 
Joseph  A.  Rlccobono,  Iselln.  N.J.,  $1,600 — 

$1,950. 

Prank  MUone,  Bronx,  N.Y.,  $4,085— $5,000. 

Bernard  L.  Benoeki,  SomervUle,  NJ., 
$3,610—^5,000. 


CimineUl,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  $3,700 — 
0?ange, 


S. 


N.J., 


N.Y.,    $1,250— 
N.Y.,    $1,250— 


$2.- 
N.J. 


Pa., 


$3,- 


N.J., 


N.J., 


John  P. 
$5,000. 

Stanley    Radziejowski, 
$4,180 — $4,800. 

Robert    Florlo,    Brooklyn, 
$15,000  (house). 

Joseph   F.   una,   Brooklyn, 
$1,610. 

Raymond  A.  Pox,  Parslppany,  N.J.,  $3,500 — 
$4,200. 

William  H.  Murdoch,  Jr.,  Broomall,  Pa., 
$13,000  (paid  to  Charles  F.  Primro.^ei — $14,- 
100  (Primrose  paid  Western  Heritage  an 
estimated  $3,500). 

Allan  Paulson,  N.  Arlington.  N.J.,  $3,800 — 
$11,300  (house). 

Mary  C.  Flory,  Ambler,  Pa.,  $1.520 — $2,150. 
Adelaide   Boguszekska,   Passaic,    N.J.,   $1,- 
947,50 — $2,300, 

William  W.  Dunn,  Langhorn,  Pa.,  $3,400 — 
$19,400  (house  I , 

Emll    W.   Bellocchlo,    Brooklyn,    N.Y. 
682.50 — $3,105. 

Edward   H.   Borgnaes,   Lincoln  Park, 
$3,200 — $3,500. 

Lawrence  V.  Bernhard,  Fairless  Hills, 
$3,800 — $4,500. 

Richard    Immler,    Moorestown.    N.J., 
605,25 — $4,200. 

John  Burroughs,  Brigantlne,  N.J.,  $2,900 — 
$3,150. 

Olaf  A.  Aase,  Hackensack,  N.J.,  $2,200 — 
$2,900. 

Prank  L,  Ross,  Piscatawny,  N.J.,  $4,400 — 
$4,800. 

William        Kestner,        Ridgewood, 
$947.254-81. 100. 

Frederick       Ostergren,       Somerset, 
$4,000 — $4,700. 

Gerald  E.  March,  King  of  Prussia,  $4,750 — 
$5,430. 

Richard  L.  Gunning,  Bethlehem,  $1,600 — 
$2,200. 

Louis  A.  Ostrander,  Unlondale,  N.Y.,  $3,- 
500 — $18,500  (house). 

Ronald  Gillespie,  Bloomfleld,  N.J.,  $3,800 — 
$17,300  (house). 

Helmut  Krauth,  Union,  N.J.,  $3,515 — $19,- 
800  (house) . 

Herman  Schmidt,  W.  Wantagh,  N.Y.,  $4,- 
460.25 — $19,500  (house). 

Anna  M.  LaPenna,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  $2,350 — 
$2,700. 

James  J.  Donovan,  Port  Lee,  N.J.,  $1,600 — 
$15,400. 

William  J.  Burke,  S.  Plalnfleld,  N.J., 
$1,520 — $2,200, 

Norman  Borra,  E.  Northport,  N.Y.,  $4,133 — 
$5,000. 

John  Hart,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  $1,852.50— $18,- 
600. 

Anthonv  Plgnonl,  Westwood,  N.J.,  $3,325 — 
$5,200. 

Albert  W.  Neff,  Philadelphia,  $2,237.50 — 
$17,800   (house). 

Herbert  H.  Kresge,  Bangor,  $3,500 — $22,500 
(house). 

Henry  A.  Weller,  Highland  Park,  N.J..  $1,- 
852.50— $2,215. 

Joseph  Fitrzyk,  E.  Stroudsburg,  $9,500 — 
$28,500   (house). 

Lajos  Mlhalovics,  Bloomfleld.  N.J.,  $5,520— 
$9,600. 

Joslah  P.  Buzzard,  Altoona,  $2,375 — $3,100. 
Joseph    V.    Grasso,    Staten    Island,    N.Y., 
$3,700 — $21,500  (house). 

condemnations 
Here  Is  a  list  of  Hidden  Lake  owners  who 
could  not  agree  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
on  value  and  have  gone  to  court.  First  fig- 
ure Is  amount  owner  paid  Western  Heritage, 
second  is  government  value  deposited  with 
the  court: 

Gilbert  J.  Davles,  N.  Bellmore.  N.Y.,  $4,540 — 
$4,850. 

Kortea,     Hempstead,     N.Y., 


Harold  G. 
$5,930 — $4,400. 

Harold  G. 
$2,570 — $3,000. 

Bernard  Gay,  Allentown,  $3,600— $4,400, 


Kortea,     Hempstead,     N.Y., 
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Harvey    Burch,    E.    Stroudsburg.    $3.325 — 
•4.400. 
Stanley   A.    MruJc.    New    Providence.    N.J., 

t4j76— w.aso. 

Cbarles  J.  Smllh.  New  Brunswick,  N  J  , 
$3.895— «4.300. 

Paul  R.  Burna,  E.  Brunswick,  NJ.,  $4.100 — 
94.300. 

John  C.  Sonne,  Merlon.  64.100 — 84.300. 

WUUam  M.  Batz.  Maywood.  N.J..  $7,220— 
•4.000. 

Morton  E  Fleischer.  New  York  City. 
•3300— $4,000. 

James  C.  Lltts.  E.  Stroudsburg.  $3.500 — 
$4,300. 

Michael  A.  Jakublk.  Hillside  N.J..  $1,350— 
•1.400. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend 
to  support  H.R.  11641  as  I  know  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  has  put  in  long 
hours  of  hard  work  and  has  felt  the 
piercing  augur  of  pressure  from  all  sides 
before  this  bill  was"  finally  reported. 

The  Meramec  Park  Reservoir  has  been 
advanced  to  the  construction  stages: 
$1,400,000  has  already  been  invested  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  preliminary 
planning  and  engineering.  The  basin  lies 
In  an  area  where  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment are  rampant  because  of 
declining  Industrial  opportunities,  and 
flooding  of  the  Meramec  River  makes  an 
already  bad  situation  worse.  This  is  def.- 
nltely  a  project  of  great  Importance  to 
the  economy  of  Missouri. 

Upon  completion  and  fullest  utiliza- 
tion Meramec  Park  Reservoir  will  be  a 
most  welcome  catalyst  to  improving  local 
social,  and  economic  conditions  by  creat- 
ing directly  and  indirectly  job  oppor- 
tunities, by  providing  a  great  impetus  to 
the  tourist  and  recreation  Industry  in 
the  area  and  by  saving  thousands  of  dol- 
lars annually  through  flood  control  bene- 
fits to  area  farmers.  Funding  this  project 
will  be  an  Initial  installment  in  reaching 
potential  economic  growth  through 
proper  development  of  water  resources 
and  through  development  of  recreational 
facilities. 

The  committee  has  reported  that  Mer- 
amec Park  is  one  of  the  four  projects 
which  the  committee  has  Indicated  In  its 
report  where  committee  funds  would  not 
be  used  within  the  next  2  years:  and  In 
the  Interest  of  the  current  fiscal  situa- 
tion, the  initiating  construction  funds 
have  been  deleted,  leaving  only  land  ac- 
quisition funds  and  additional  engineer- 
ing and  design  moneys  for  1968 

I  realize  the  very  serious  demands 
which  Vietnam  is  now  making  on  the 
Treasury,  and,  I  hope  that  lack  of  avail- 
able funds  will  not  be  the  cause  of  any 
further  delay  in  the  beginning  of  con- 
struction 

Mr.  GRAY  Mr  Chairman,  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  opportunity  of  com- 
mending my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  for  Public  Works, 
Hon.  Mike  Kirwas.  of  Ohio,  and  the 
members  of  his  committee  for  the  out- 
standing Job  they  have  done  in  bringing 
out  the  bill  now  before  us.  We  frequently 
hear  the  charge  by  certain  of  the  news 
media  that  this  bill  is  a  "pork  barrel" 
bill.  It  Is  Indeed  unfortunate  that  these 
people  who  make  such  charges  would 
not  take  the  time  to  see  a  devastating 
flood  or  watch  farmfts  haul  water  dur- 
ing periods  of  drought  or  see  barges  and 


other  types  of  water-going  vessels  backed 
up  for  miles  waiting  to  go  through 
some  antiquated  lock  and  dam,  such  as 
we  have  on  the  Ohio  River. 

Many  of  the  flood  control  and  naviga- 
tion projects  that  have  been  approved 
for  southern  Illinois  have  already  saved 
the  Government  and  the  taxpayers  far 
more  than  theic  cost.  I  am  proud  to  call 
Mr.  KiRWAN  and  his  committee  "builders" 
because  they  have  helped  to  build  a 
stronger  America  and  I  have  nothing 
but  praise  and  support  for  their  work. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  committee's 
allowing  $17,578,000  for  12  flood  control, 
vi^ater  supply,  navigation,  and  recrea- 
tional projects  for  the  21st  Congressional 
District  in  southern  Illinois.  Although 
the.se  12  projects,  when  completed,  will 
cost  approximately  $500  million,  we  al- 
ready have  pledeied  this  amount  in  pri- 
vate capital  investment  long  before  the 
projects  have  been  completed.  When  our 
lakes,  canals,  and  other  improvements 
are  all  in  place,  we  expect  to  turn  eco- 
nomically distressed  southern  Illinois 
into  a  land  or  new  opportunity.  Instead 
of  relief  checks,  we  will  be  providing 
paychecks.  We  will  be  alleviating  hu- 
man suffering  and  untold  benefits  will 
be  brought  to  millions  of  people  through- 
out the  Midwest  and  the  Nation,  who 
will  enjoy  these  new  Improvements.  The 
Federal  Government  will  recoup  many 
times  over  in  taxes,  the  cost  of  these 
programs. 

I  again  want  to  salute  Mike  Kirw.an 
and  every  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  who  has  sup- 
ported these  funds  to  continue  the  de- 
velopment of  our  natural  resources  in 
southern  lUmois  and  throughout  the 
Nation.  I  also  want  to  commend  the  very 
able  and  outstanding  staff  members  in- 
cluding Mr.  Gene  Wilhelm,  who  Is  al- 
ways courteous  and  extremely  knowl- 
edgeable. The  people  of  southern  Illinois 
Join  me  m  these  remarks  of  thanks. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  expre.ss  my  compliments  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  their  actions  in  providing 
funds  in  the  public  works  appropriation 
bin  for  acutely  needed  river  basin  studies 
In  northwestern  Minnesota  and  the  sur- 
rounding area.  This  has  been  a  matter 
of  grave  concern  to  me  and  I  have 
pointed  out  this  need  repeatedly  in  con- 
ference with  the  Army  Engineers  and 
the  committee. 

Residents  of  the  Red  River  Valley  and 
on  the  banks  of  streams  tributary  to  the 
Red  River  of  the  North,  are  indeed  grate- 
ful that  a  coordinated  and  comprehen- 
sive study  can  now  go  forward.  They 
have  met  every  spring  season  with  a 
dread  of  damai^ing  floods 

These  citizens  have  not  stood  Idly  by 
and  watched  the  swollen  rivers  take  their 
toll  of  poverty,  movine  away  some  of  the 
richest  topsoll  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
the  world,  but  every  man.  woman,  and 
older  child  in  many  communities  in 
Minnesota,  as  well  as  their  neighbors  to 
the  north  and  west,  has  taken  his  turn 
in  the  sandbag  brigade.  Many  have  built 
their  own  earth  dikes  Buildings  in  the 
path  of  danger  have  been  moved.  On  the 
basis  of  the  need  for  flood  control  alone, 
after  many  personal  vi.sits  to  these  strick- 


en areas,  and  contact  with  the  people 
concerned,  I  know  that  the  study  of  the 
Red  River  Basin  and  survey  of  the 
Souris-Red-Rainy  region  wUl  result  in 
the  moneys  being  well  spent. 

Of  equal  Importance  are  the  future 
water  needs  of  the  area.  If  we  are  to 
meet  these  needs,  effectively  offer  solu- 
tions  to  flood  and  pollution  problems,  and 
provide  for  water  resource  development 
and  conservation,  surveys  such  as  this 
combined  study  are  essential.  A  definite 
plan  of  action  must  be  formulated.  Our 
committee  has  recognized  this,  and  has 
provided  these  funds  to  expedite  a  so- 
lution. 

The  coordinated  effort  covering  the 
entire  basin  will  eliminate  duplication 
and  overlapping  of  agencies  working  on 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  this  network 
of  waterways.  The  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture, Interior,  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  and  all 
Government  agencies  having  an  interest 
In  water  problems,  will  cooperate  and 
participate  In  the  survey. 

After  years  of  talkine,  we  have  now 
achieved  the  first  real  step  toward  a  pro- 
gram of  action  for  solving  the  water 
problems  in  this  region.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  their  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  the  matter. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  leg- 
islation we  are  considering  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  this  afternoon  con- 
tains projects  of  vital  importance  to  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Iowa, 
and  to  our  continued  effort  to  convert  the 
major  rivers  of  our  area  from  Instru- 
ments of  destruction  into  tools  for  prog- 
ress and  development. 

The  largest  Item  In  the  measure  for  my 
district  Is  $1.2  million  for  construction  of 
a  permanent  flood  wall  in  Dubuque.  Last 
year,  the  Congress  gave  Its  overwhelming 
support  to  this  project  by  approving  not 
only  the  planning  funds  Included  In  the 
President's  budget,  but  an  additional  sum 
to  begin  the  actual  construction  work  on 
the  wall  Itself. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you  that  the 
city  of  Dubuque  has  already  sold  $1  mil- 
lion In  general  obligation  bonds  to  fi- 
nance the  local  cost  of  the  project,  and  is 
acquiring  title  to  the  property  for  the 
flood  wall  according  to  the  Instruction  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Both  the  corps 
and  the  city  are  prepared  to  move  ahead 
with  construction.  If  Congressional  ap- 
proval is  obtained  for  the  present  appro- 
priation request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  recall  my  de- 
scription for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives last  year  of  the  di.sa.'trous  effects 
of  the  1965  spring  floods  on  the  Mi.s.si5- 
sippi  in  Dubuque  More  than  $8  million 
was  lost  that  year,  in  spite  fif  the  com- 
bined heroic  efforts  of  local  oiruials  and 
volunteers,  the  Red  Cross  and  Salvation 
Army,  the  Corps  of  Ent-ineer.->,  and  the 
National  Guard. 

Again  this  year,  the  city  was  forced 
to  spend  nearly  half  a  million  dollar?  in 
Its  flght  against  the  rampaging  Missis- 
sippi. 

Expenditures  at  at  Ica-^t  this  level  can 
be  expected  everv'  year  until  permanent 
protection  for  the  city  is  pro\ided.  »"/■ 
only  if  we  are  fortunate  will  we  avoid 
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another  flood  of  the  proportions  of  the' 
1965  disaster. 

The  city  of  Dubuque  and  its  residents 
have  lost  over  $15  million  from  past 
floods,  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  es- 
timates future  damages  of  at  least  $22 
million  imless  permanent  protection  is 
provided. 

Local,  State,  and  Federal  governments 
combined  are  now  called  upon  to  supple- 
ment private  and  individual  efforts  in 
meeting  these  expenses.  I  do  not  think 
there  can  be  much  question  of  the  eco- 
nomic wisdom  of  the  investment  of  this 
$1.2  million  for  Dubuque. 

CtrrTENBERO 


I 


A  smaller,  but  equally  Important,  per- 
manent local  protection  project  is  now 
underway  at  Guttenberg,  Iowa,  and  H.R. 
11641  Includes  $200,000  for  that  flood 
wall. 

This  spring,  Guttenberg,  a  town  of 
2.000  people,  was  called  upon  to  spend 
niore  than  $16,000  of  its  limited  local 
revenues  to  fight  the  Mississippi — an 
expenditure  which,  proportionately,  was 
perhaps  even  more  burdensome  than  the 
costs  some  larger  communities  were 
forced  to  bear.  No  city  of  that  size  can 
afford  this  kind  of  annual  expense,  and 
by  providing  funds  for  the  flood  wall, 
we  can  bring  these  seasonal  sacrifices  to 
an  end  for  Guttenberg. 

FUTURE  FLOOD  CONTROL 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  is  presently 
conducting  further  flood  control  studies 
on  the  Mississippi,  Iowa,  and  Cedar 
Rivers,  which  affect  Cedar  Rapids  and 
Clinton  as  well  as  a  number  of  smaller 
communities  in  Eastern  Iowa.  H.R.  11641 
Includes  $120,000  for  these  studies,  and 
we  can  111  afford  to  Interrupt  them  at 
this  stage  by  refusing  to  approve  these 
funds. 

NAVICATION  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

Finally,  this  legislation  Includes  $150,- 
000  for  investigation  of  a  12-foot  chan- 
nel on  the  Mississippi  and  $485,000  for 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi River  Basin.  These  are  projects 
of  major  importance,  not  only  for  Iowa, 
but  for  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
South  Dakota,  Indiana,  and  Missouri  as 
well. 

These  studies  can  lead  to  expanded 
use  of  the  Mississippi  River  as  a  major 
transportation  artery,  and  will  open  new 
opportunities  for  industrial  growth  and 
development  in  the  entire  seven-State 
area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out  that 
we  are  requesting  appropriations  for  no 
new  projects  this  year,  nor  are  we  ask- 
ing for  funds  beyond  the  budget  esti- 
mates. We  are  merely  seeking  the  ex- 
peditious progress  of  projects  which  have 
had  the  past  support  not  only  of  local 
officials  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  but 
of  the  Congress  Itself. 

I  urge  the  favorable  action  of  the 
House  on  these  vitally  important  appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  pro- 
pose to  support  the  amendment  to  the 
public  works  bill  restoring  the  appropria- 
tion for  sewerage  facilities  construction 
under  the  Water  Control  Pollution  Act. 

While  the  House  authorized  $450  mll- 
Uon  In  October  1966,  by  a  247-to-O  vote, 


the  committee  has  cut  this  figure  to  $203 
million,  or  less  than  half  the  original  rec-  • 
ommendation  of  the  House. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  massive,  totally 
unjustified  cut,  and  I  urge  that  the  House 
reject  it  and  vote  for  the  $450  million 
originally  authorized.  It  appears  to  me, 
with  due  respect  to  our  great  Appropria- 
tion Committee,  that  to  cut  this  partic- 
ular appropriation  at  this  time  would 
seriously  hamper  and  set  back  the  well- 
organized,  extensive  program  we  have 
developed  to  combat  the  great  national 
plague  of  pollution. 

I  can  conceive  of  few  objectives  of 
higher  priority  in  this  body  than  the 
elimination  of  existing  pollution 
throughout  the  Nation  in  so  many  places 
and  in  so  many  forms,  constituting  a 
menace  to  the  health  of  the  American 
people  creating  imimagined  handicaps 
to  recreation,  general  well-being,  de- 
structive of  the  beauty  of  our  country- 
side, spreading  polluted  pools  of  filth  and 
stench  that  bedevil  and  besmirches  so 
many  communities  from  coast  to  coast. 
In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
terrible  social  evils  in  our  Nation  must 
be  combated  with  militant  vigor  and  to- 
tally eliminated  as  soon  as  we  can  pos- 
sibly do  the  job. 

While  primary  responsibility  must  rest 
with  local  communities  and  the  several 
States  for  tackling  these  problems,  Con- 
gress has  now  taken  the  leadership  in 
laying  dov/n  the  guidelines,  drawing  the 
lines  of  battle,  so  to  speak,  providing  the 
organic  law,  the  machinei-y  and  the 
money  for  total,  massive  war  on  foul  pol- 
lution which  will  rid  the  Nation  of  this 
ghastly,  detestable  plague.  Obviously, 
sewer  facilities  are  a  primary  require- 
ment of  the  antipollution  program.  They 
are  necessary  for  the  public  health  and 
to  obliterate  abominable  conditions  in  a 
host  of  places  and  areas. 

The  Federal  Government  has  pro- 
moted standards  of  water  quality  and 
enforcement  machinery,  which  our 
States  are  accepting  and  trying  hard  to 
Implement.  Many  plans  of  local  and  re- 
gional sewerage  authorities  are  pending 
to  construct  new  sewerage  systems  with 
the  assistance  of  Federal  grants,  which, 
we  are  reliably  informed,  would  utilize 
the  full  $450  million  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1968.  Planning  money  has  already 
been  allocated  for  many  of  these  projects 
and  this  next  year  was  intended  to 
laimch  a  large  scale  program  of  con- 
struction grants,  and  even  larger 
amounts  of  money  to  be  provided  for 
the  years  through  1971. 

It  is  very  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
to  slash  these  funds  at  this  time  would 
not  only  set  back  the  antipollution  pro- 
gram In  many  States,  but  actually  would 
Impose  frightening  handicaps  upon  this 
most  constructive,  antipollution  pro- 
gram, which  we  have  inaugurated  and 
are  pressing  forward  with  such  com- 
mendable vigor  and  effectiveness. 

I  do  not  accept  the  postulate  that  the 
States  cannot  use  more  than  the  $203 
million  that  is  appropriated  by  this  bill. 
Actually,  the  States  can  use  much  more 
money  to  cope  with  pollution,  and  I  think 
that  most  of  us  will  agree  that  this  is  a 
fact  that  can  readily  be  substantiated  in 
our  own  districts.  The  strenuous  efforts 
being  made  to  eliminate  the  pestilence 


throughout  the  country  Indicate  unmis- 
takably that  very  large  sums  are  neces- 
sary for  this  program,  and  if  anything, 
even  the  $450  million  is  inadequate  and 
should  be  much  more. 

Some  well-informed,  competent  au- 
thorities have  recom.mended  over  $100 
billion  to  do  the  total  job  of  pollution 
eradication  in  this  country,  and  that 
figure  is  considered  by  experts  to  be  en- 
tirely sound  and  well-documented.  I  am 
not  seeking  at  this  time  that  the  Con- 
gress appropriate  such  funds  this  year. 
Of  course,  anything  that  this  Congress 
does  in  this  regard  would  have  to  be 
spread  over  a  period  of  years,  but  the 
more  we  can  economically  spend  each 
year,  naturally,  the  better  results. we  can 
secure. 

The  needs  are  great,  the  conditions 
complained  of  are  atrocious  and  unbear- 
able, and  this  great  Nation  cannot  af- 
ford to  tolerate  any  longer  the  disagree- 
able elements  of  foul,  polluted  waters, 
rivers,  lakes,  ponds,  byways  and  high- 
ways, which  are  a  terrible  reflection  upon 
the  Nation,  a  burden  upon  its  people,  and 
the  Congress  that  tolerates  such  condi- 
tions for  so  long  without  making  massive 
efforts  to  get  rid  of  them  will  certainly  be 
misunderstood  if  it  does  not  respond 
speedily  and  effectively  to  this  crying 
need.  We  must  make  war  on  pollution. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  vote  for  passage  of  H.R.  11641,  the 
public  works  appropriation  bill,  but  I  am 
disappointed  that  it  does  not  provide  for 
the  funding  of  the  Waikikl  Beach  Im- 
provement project  in  Hawaii.  The  mod- 
est sum  of  $82,000  would  have  been  sufB- 
cient  to  enable  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  proceed  in  the  current  fiscal  year  with 
advance  engineering  and  design  work  on 
the  project,  exclusive  of  the  so-called 
Kuhio  segment  authorized  by  the  1965 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Act. 

The  distinguished  Governor  of  Hawaii, 
the  Honorable  John  A.  Bums,  a  former 
Member  of  this  body,  has  stated  that: 

Walklkl  Beach  is  one  of  Hawaii's  most  im- 
portant resources.  During  the  past  year,  the 
beach  has  become  Increasingly  Important  as 
a  recreation  center  for  military  personnel  on. 
R  and  R  from  Vietnam.  This,  coupled  with 
the  great  Influx  of  tourists,  has  created  a 
greatly  overcrowded  condition  at  Walklkl 
Beach.  It  Is  of  vital  Importance  to  us  that 
restoration  of  Walklkl  peach  move  forward 
without  delay  so  that  ^he  many  users  are 
provided  an  adequate  recreational  beach 
area. 

I  regret  that  the  Committee  has  taken 
the  unrealistic  position  that  all  recrea- 
tion projects  can  wait. 

Certainly,  as  it  has  been  succinctly 
stated  In  the  editorial  columns  of  one 
of  Honolulu's  dallies,  "Recreation  has 
moved  to  a  station  In  America  that 
makes  It  a  matter  of  welfare — not  frivol- 
ity." In  the  case  of  Walklkl  Beach  it  Is 
a  major  economic  factor  as  well.  The 
benefit-cost  ratio  of  the  Walklkl  Beach 
project  is  16.9.  one  of  the  highest  for  any 
civil  works  project. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  body 
will  take  a  more  realistic  view  the  next 
time  around  and  approve  a  sufficient  sum 
next  year  to  make  it  possible  for  work 
to  advance  as  expeditiously  as  possible  to 
save  the  world-famous  Walklkl  Beach 
from  Irreparable  damage.  Waikikl  Is  no 
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longer  the  responsibility  of  Hawaii  alone. 
for  It  now  belongs  to  and  is  enjoyed  by 
the  people  of  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  should 
like  at  this  time  to  commend  my  dis- 
tinguished coUfaLiue.  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kirw.-wI  and  his  sub- 
committee for  their  h  .k  on  the  public 
works  and  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
appropriations  bill 

The  public  v.nrlc>  a-xi  .Atomic  Energy 
Commission  appropriations  bill  has 
added  significance  for  me  since  a  num- 
ber of  the  programs  contained  in  this 
bill  affect  my  district  in  northwestern 
Missouri.  Furthermore,  the  recent  floods 
in  this  area  emphasize  the  need  to  fur- 
ther Implement  the  flood  control  and 
watershed  projects  in  northwestern 
Missouri. 

In  the  past  few  months  approximately 
645,000  acres  in  this  area  were  covered 
by  floodwaters  from  the  Platte,  Grand. 
Charlton,  and  Mi.s.souri  River.s.  Estimated 
damage  due  to  the  flooding  by  these 
rivers  totaled  $56  million.  Damase  by 
the  Platte,  Grand,  and  Chariton  Rivers 
to  farmland  in  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  of  Missouri,  my  district. 
amounted  to  $8  million  and  according 
to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  only  $350,000 
In  damages  was  prevented  by  existing 
Federal  projects  on  these  rivers. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  further  esti- 
mated that  $5,370,000  m  damages  from 
flooding  on  the  Grand.  Platte,  and 
Charlton  Rivers  could  have  been  pre- 
vented had  the  present  authorized  flood 
control  project  been  complete.  Yet.  such 
figures  as  I  have  just  quoted  cannot 
measure  the  bitterness  and  frustration 
which  have  been  left  In  the  wake  of  the 
floods.  Farmers  have  seen  their  corn, 
wheat,  tobacco  and  soybeans  carried  off 
In  the  floods.  Families  have  been  forced 
to  flee  their  homes  before  the  approach- 
ing waters.  Furthermore,  who  can  calcu- 
late the  secondary  damages  wrought  by 
these  floods — the  reduction  In  Income 
which  must  be  borne  this  year  by  farm- 
ers In  this  region,  the  business  loss  suf- 
fered by  merchants  in  the  towns  of  the 
flooded  areas,  and  the  reduced  tax  col- 
lection which  will  be  realized  by  the 
various  governments,  municipal  to  Fed- 
eral. 

A  prominent  woman  in  my  district 
eloquently  expressed  the  sentiments 
common  to  the  people  who  have  seen 
their  lands  and  homes  devastated  year 
after  year  while  Government  protective 
measures  were  slow  in  coming.  She  said: 

People  here  know  that  war  and  poverty — 
that's  a  fighting  word — cost;  but  they  also 
know  thai  that  excuse  is  not  good  enough. 
for  all  tMy  have  to  do  is  turn  on  their 
t«levUlona  ahd  hear  people  In  the  Admin- 
istration say.  "We  will  help  every  under- 
developed country."  They  know  too  that 
much  of  North  Missouri  Is  under-developed. 
despite  the  fact  It  has  what  many  a  country 
yearns  for — water,  open  spaces,  places  for 
Industry,  room  for  people  to  live,  breathe 
and  play.  But  It  seems  all  this  Is  exptendable. 
and  Its  people  will  be  forced  to  Join  the 
misery  of  the  already  teeming  dirty  cities. 

The  Appropriations  Subcommittee's 
recommendation  of  an  appropriation  of 
slightly  more  that  $15  million  will  allow 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  begin 
work  on  these  flood  control  projects  In 


northwestern  Missouri  and  will  demon- 
strate to  the  people  ot  this  aiea  the  Fed- 
eral Goveimnent's  concern  lor  their 
plight.  Granted  this  appropriation  is  no 
small  sum,  yet  I  lespectlully  submit  tliat 
there  exists  a  pressing  and  continued 
need  to  fully  implement  these  projects. 

I  realise  that  liiere  must  be  priorities 
in  our  spending,  this  year  in  paiticular. 
Yet.  In  considering  these  and  future  flood 
cont'ol  appropriations.  I  would  remind 
yoa  that  one  oi  oui  liigiiet,t  priorities  in 
the  allocation  of  funds  must  be  for  flood 
control  programs  which  aid  people  who 
are  at  the  mercy  ol  Hoodint;  rivers,  not 
ju.^t  occasionally,  but  in  many  cases  such 
as  in  the  Platte  and  Grand  River  basins, 
annually. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  Mr.  Kirw.an's 
subcommittee  report  has  confirmed  that 
we  will  not.  nor  ever  will,  fail  to  respond 
to  the  plight  of  citi/ens,  tuch  as  tho.se 
in  northwestern  Mi.s.souri,  who  are  at  the 
mercy  of  floods  and  disasters  beyond 
their  control. 

Mr.  WATKINS  Mr  Chairman,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  in  19G5  the  Dickey- 
Llncoln  project  was  rejected  in  the 
House  by  a  record  vote,  it  al.so  came  In 
for  heavy  criticism  in  1966.  another  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  fund  11  in  the 
Public  Works  and  .•\tomic  E:nergy  Com- 
mission Appropriation  Act  for  1968. 

I  cannot,  in  good  conscience,  support  a 
proposal  which  I  do  not  consider  eco- 
nomically feasible.  A  statement  made  by 
the  Electric  Coordinating;  Council  of  New- 
England  last  month  that  the  project 
would  mean  both  higher  rates  and  higher 
taxes,  plus  the  fact  that  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  staff  report  had 
"no  recommendation"  would  .seem  to  sub- 
stantiate the  contention  of  "economi- 
cally unsound."  and  thus  vindicate  our 
position. 

Accordini?  to  one  of  my  worthy  col- 
leasues.  who  has  made  a  painstakint: 
and  careful  study  of  the  project,  it  also 
would  require  a  treaty  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  to  compensate  them  for 
flooded  lands.  Canada  undoubtedly  would 
demand  some  of  the  benefits,  and  until 
we  could  know  just  how  much  we  would 
have  to  give  our  nelKhbor  north  of  the 
border,  no  cost-benefit  figures  are  real- 
istic. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  faced  with  a 
huge  Federal  deficit  and  an  ever-mount- 
ing cost  of  the  tra'^lc  war  in  Vietnam.  We 
cannot  in  justice  deny  our  men  over  there 
anything  which  is  needed  for  their  sur- 
vival, so  we  must  pare  to  the  bone  all 
unnecessarv-  spending;  at  home.  My  ef- 
forts to  defeat  this  project  are  predi- 
cated upon  the  need  to  save  the  taxpay- 
ers' money  by  refusing  to  fund  a  pro- 
posal where  they  would  not  get  adequate 
returns  for  the  amount  expended. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT   OP  DEFENSE- 
CIVIL 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ArMT 

Cemfteiitai.  Expenses 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  cemeterlal  expenses  as  au- 
thorized by  law.  including  maintenance,  oper- 
ation, and  Improvement  of  national  ceme- 


teries, and  purchase  of  headstones  and  mark- 
ers for  unmtrked  graves;  purchase  of  three 
p.issenger  motor  vehicles  for  replacement 
only;  maintenance  of  that  portion  of  Con- 
gressional Cemetery  to  which  the  United 
St.ites  h.us  title.  Confederate  buri.U  places 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
tiie  Army,  and  gr.ives  used  by  the  Army  in 
commercial  cemeteries;  $21,200,000.  of  which 
$6,040,000  shall  remain  :ivail.-;ble  unt:l  ex- 
pended for  special  construction  at  Arlington 
National  Cemetery:  Provided.  That  this  ap- 
priprlation  shall  not  be  used  to  rrprnr  .n:ore 
than  a  single  approach  road  to  any  national 
cemetery  Provided  further.  That  this  ap- 
propriation shall  not  be  obligated  for  con- 
struction of  a  superintendents  lodge  or  fam- 
ily quarters  at  a  cost  per  unit  in  ex:ess  of 
$17,000.  but  such  limitation  may  he  in.^reased 
by  such  additional  amounts  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  provide  office  space,  public  comfort 
rooms,  or  space  for  the  storage  of  Govern- 
ment property  within  the  same  structure 
Protided  further.  That  reimbursement  shall 
be  made  to  the  applicable  military  ..ppr  iprla- 
tion  for  the  pay  and  allowances  of  any  mili- 
tary pcrs(innel  performing  services  primarily 
for  the  purposes  of  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  move  to  strike  out  the 
last  word. 

Mr.  Ciiairman  I  do  not  intend  to  ds- 
cuss  the  bill  because  I  did  not  .serve  on 
the  subcommittee  that  conducted  the 
hearings  and  therefore  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  interrogate  the  witnesses. 
But  I  have  read  the  report  of  the  com- 
niitt.ee  and  have  listened  to  the  fieneral 
debate  and  will  state  that  I  am  not  as 
enthusia.'^tic  about  this  bill  as  some  of 
those  who  have  spoken.  In  view  of  the 
bud'4etary  situation  v.e  face,  I  think 
deeper  cuts  should  have  been  made. 

What  I  rise  to  do  Is  to  call  attention 
to  the  report  of  a  task  force  ai)pointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  en- 
titled "A  Unified  National  Pro.srram  for 
Manacintr  Flood  Losses."  This  report  was 
transmitted  to  the  Sneaker  of  the  House 
last  August  by  the  President  and  it  was 
printed  as  House  Document  No.  46.5  by 
the  89th  Conaress,  second  ses.'=ion.  It  fills 
46  pa?es.  and  contains  some  very  inter- 
esting and  imix)rtant  Information,  I 
think. 

I  looked  throuiih  the  committee  hear- 
ings and  did  not  find  any  reference  to 
this  report  nor  do  I  remember  that  the 
Hou.se  Committee  on  Public  Works  has 
taken  any  action,  although  I  am  not  a 
member  of  that  committee  and.  of  course, 
cannot  speak  for  it.  But  I  think  the  con- 
tents of  this  report  of  the  President's  task 
force,  wliich  was  iiroduced  after  consid- 
erable study,  is  deserving  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Conere.'^s  and  cninmittees  of 
juri.sdiction  over  the  subject  matter. 

The  chairmen  of  the  task  force  was 
Dr.  Gilbert  F.  White,  of  the  University 
of  Chica^'o.  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
him  or  v,ith  the  other  members  of  the 
task  force,  although  I  understand  the 
members  were  all  outstanding  men. 

My  attention  was  directed  to  the  con- 
tents of  this  report  and  to  the  action  of 
the  task  force  by  a  scries  of  articles  cur- 
rently running  in  the  Knight  newspa- 
pers. Two  of  tho.se  papers  are  published 
In  Charlotte,  N.C..  in  my  congressional 
district.  The  first  of  the  .series  appeared 
on  July  23,  and  the  second  on  July  24. 

I  have  not  talked  with  the  reporter, 
but  I  assume  from  the  way  he  closed  his 
second  Installment  that  additional  In- 
stallments are  to  follow. 
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I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee today,  and  particularly  the  atten- 
tion of  this  subcommittee  for  its  future 
consideration,  to  some  of  the  contents 
of  this  task  force  report.  For  example. 
the  following  quotations  from  the  task 
force  report,  admittedly  taken  out  of 
context,  but  generally  reflecting,  I  think, 
a  fair  sample  of  the  points  made  by  this 
report,  are  quoted  for  the  information  of 
all  interested  in  this  subject: 

Despite  substantial  etiona.  flood  losses  are 
mounting  and  economliT  uses  of  the  Na- 
tion's flood  plains  are  inadvertently  encour- 
aged. •  •  •  Modest  additional  expenditures 
over  the  next  ten  years  and  reorientation 
of  government  effort  would  greatly  reduce 
flood  losses  and  demands  for  Federal  relief. 

Reporter  Don  Oberdorfer,  who  wrote 
the  articles  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  credits  the  task  force  with  making 
the  point  that  while  the  flood  control 
program  presently  being  carried  out  and 
Is  accomplishing  a  great  deal,  it  Is  Itself 
partly  responsible  for  the  soaring  dam- 
age from  floods  and  needs  to  be  re- 
oriented. 

The  point  is  made  by  the  task  force 
that  the  current  flood  control  program 
itself  Is  partly  to  blame  for  the  soaring 
damage  from  floods,  because  no  effort 
is  made  to  rezone  flood  plains  or  to  pre- 
vent people  from  investing  money  in 
areas  that  are  undoubtedly  going  to  be 
flooded  in  the  future. 

Another  statement  in  the  task  force 
report  is  worthy  of  mention  and  is  lifted 
from  the  conclusions: 

The  Nation  faces  continuation  of  a  dis- 
mal cycle  of  losses,  partial  protection,  further 
Induced  (though  submarglnal)  development, 
and  more  unnecessary  lOEses. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  committees  of  jurisdiction  give  some 
consideration  to  the  contents  of  this 
task  force  report.  I  think  the  recommen- 
dations of  this  Presidentlally  appointed 
task  force  are  deserving  of  consideration 
and  hope  that  this  will  follow. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows:  ■ 

CONSTRfCTlON,    GENERAL 

For  the  prosecution  of  river  and  harbor, 
flood  control,  shore  protection,  and  related 
projects  autlionzed  by  law;  .ind  detailed 
studies,  .ind  plans  and  specifications,  of  proj- 
ects (incUKiing  those  for  development  with 
participation  or  under  consideration  for 
participation  by  States,  local  governments, 
or  private  croiips)  autliorized  or  made  eligi- 
ble for  selection  by  law  (but  such  studies 
shall  not  constitute  a  commitment  of  the 
Government  to  construction);  $936,750,000, 
to  remain  available  until  expended:  Pro- 
vidrd,  That  no  part  of  this  appropriation 
shall  be  used  for  prol'^ct^  not  authorized  by 
law  or  which  are  authorized  by  law  limiting 
the  aniount  to  be  anrropriated  therefor,  ex- 
cept as  may  be  within  the  limits  of  the 
amount  now  or  hereafter  authorized  to  be 
appropriated:  Proridid  further.  That  $580,- 
000  of  this  appropriation  shall  he  transferred 
to  the  Bure.iu  of  Sport  Fishprles  and  Wild- 
life for  studies.  Investleations.  and  reports 
thereon  .x-;  required  bv  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Coordination  Act  of  1058  (72  Stat  563-565) 
to  provide  that  wildlife  conservation  sfiall 
receive  equal  cotif^lderation  and  be  coordi- 
nated with  other  features  of  water-resource 
development  programs  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    GIAIMO 


Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment.  , 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Giaimo:  On 
page  4.  lines  16  and  17,  after  "commitment 
of  the  Government  to  conBtructlon ) ; "  strike 
out  "$936,750,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$935,074,000." 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  knock  out 
the  planning  fund  for  the  Dickey-Lin- 
coln hydroelectric  plant  in  the  State  of 
Maine. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  this  project  does 
not  meet  the  economic  efficiency  test. 
The  Interior  Department  admitted  to  our 
staff  that  It  was  not  efficient,  that  It 
could  have  been  constructed  by  cheaper 
methods,  but  they  justified  It  on  the 
basis  that  it  was  a  multipurpose  dam. 
The  multipurpose  aspects  of  this  project 
are  Insignificant,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  In  the 
hearing.  It  involves  $1  million  for  flood 
control  and  less  than  half  a  million  dol- 
lars for  area  redevelopment. 

Let  me  make  one  point  very  clear.  It 
has  been  stated  here  that  the  staff  re- 
port made  a  recommendation  in  favor 
of  this  project.  The  staff  report  did  an 
excellent  job,  but  it  did  not  make  recom- 
mendations for,  or  suggestions* of  disap- 
proval concerning  this  project.  It  merely 
tried  to  ascertain  the  facts,  and  it  did. 
For  example,  on  the  question  of  the  1.9 
benefit  to  cost  estimate  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior stated  a  different  ratio,  namely 
1  59  to  1.  The  private  utilities  figure  is 
0.85  to  1,  and  our  staff,  which  did  a  good 
job,  suggests  that  it  Is  1.39  to  1. 

I  submit  even  this  is  high,  because 
the  staff,  in  figuring  the  benefit-to-cost 
ratio,  used  the  1966  cost  estimates  of 
$312  million,  when  their  own  investiga- 
tion indicated  from  discussions  with  TVA 
and  from  discussions  with  the  Perini  Co., 
one  of  the  largest  contractors  in  the  Bos- 
ton area,  that  we  can  expect  cost  in- 
creases of  from  4  to  5  percent  per  year. 
This  dam  is  not  going  to  be  built  until 
1975.  S<j  we  can  see  that  by  using  the 
1966  cost  estimates  they  get  a  benefit- 
to-cost  ratio  favorable  to  Dickey-Lin- 
coln. Also,  they  did  It  by  using  the  100- 
year  method  of  payback.  That  is  all  right 
in  the  case  of  multipurpose  dams,  but  it 
Is  not  in  accordance  with  the  law  in  the 
case  of  a  hydroelectric  plant,  the  cost  of 
which  must  be  repaid  In  50  years.  If  they 
had  applied  that  figure,  the  benefit-to- 
cost  ratio  would  not  have  been  1.39  to  1. 
as  the  committee  staff  suggests,  but 
something  less  than  1  to  1.  and  it  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  a  project  approved 
by  the  Congress. 

In  addition,  the  staff  also  used  some 
hypothetical  factors,  in  my  opinion, 
which  increa.sed  the  cost  at  whicii  P-i- 
vate  power  companies  could  have  sup- 
plied the  power,  thereby  contributing  to 
a  better  appearing  benefit-to-cost  ratio. 
Let  us  get  on  to  this  question  of  the 
cost,  since  it  has  been  said  that  the  costs 
are  $212  million.  Our  own  staff  study 
shows  that  If  this  were  built  in  1966  it 
would  cost  $229  million  for  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  Dam  plus  $82  million  for  the 
construction  of  the  transmission  system, 
or  a  total  cost  of  $312  million. 

Our  staff  went  to  greet  length  in  deter- 
mining that  we  can  expect  a  4-  to  5-per- 
cent Increase  per  year  until  the  time  it  Is 


completed.  This  is  clearly  spelled  out  in 
our  staff  report  and  in  our  staff  Investi- 
gation. 

In  addition,  we  have  testimony  from 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  before  the  other 
body.  On  many  of  their  projects  they 
were  told  to  look  into  the  questions  of 
cost  to  see  what  the  actual  escalation 
costs  were,  and  from  the  time  of  the 
original  estimates,  their  testimony  indi- 
cates that  the  costs  had  increased  any- 
where from  30  to  67  percent. 

I  daresay  there  Is  not  a  Member  sit- 
ting in  this  House  who  does  not  know 
full  well  what  a  tremendous  increase  In 
escalated  cost  there  will  be  for  any  proj- 
ect from  the  day  Congress  authorizes  It 
until  the  day  It  Is  completed. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

\  Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
tb  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 
1  Mr.  JONAS.  Would  It  be  fair  to  say,  if 
tikis  project  is  approved  today  or  If  the 
gentleman's  amendment  is  defeated,  we 
will  be  committing  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  to  spend  aroimd  $375  mil- 
lion on  a  project  which  the  gentleman 
has  demonstrated  today  in  the  sound 
arguments  he  has  advanced  Is  not  a  good 
project  for  the  country? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  There  Is  no  question 
about  that  In  my  mind. 

Let  me  say  something  else  about  the 
future  power  needs  of  New  England.  This 
project  at  best  would  contribute  2  per- 
cent of  the  needs  of  New  England  from 
now  until  1980.  The  private  power  indus- 
tries right  now  are  constructing  and 
have  in  the  works  11  power  projects  de- 
signed to  produce  six  and  a  half  million 
kilowatts  of  electricity  by  1975,  at  a  much 
cheaper  cost  than  this  inefficient  method 
of  producing  power. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  and  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  the 
patience  of  the  Members  must  be  sorely 
tried  by  this  time  by  the  continual  re- 
consideration of  this  project  that  has 
been  rejected  by  this  House  three  times. 
My  owTi  patience  has  worn  thin  but  I 
intend  to  be  very  brief  in  opposing  this 
obsolete,  unnecessary,  inefficient,  and 
wasteful  project. 

For  more  than  2  years  now  I  have 
ioined  with  the  vast  majority  of  the  New 
Enpland  delegation  in  opposing  this  .gross 
waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  What 
could  be  more  clear  to  the  Members  of 
the  House,  that  a  project  has  little  merit 
when  it  has  been  consistently  reiccted  by 
the  Members  of  the  region  where  it  has 
been  proposed. 

Why  should  we  force  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  to  spend  a  half  bilUon 
dollars  for  a  project  that  the  area  Con- 
gressmen do  not  want.  How  can  any  of 
us  face  our  constituency,  and  ask.  later 
in  this  session,  that  they  accept  an  in- 
crease in  their  tax  burden,  when  part  of 
that  increase  is  to  be  such  a  bad  public 
works  proiect.  Here  and  now.  we  have  a 
classic  vote  for  economy,  that  can  be 
challenged  by  no  one. 

The  recent  study  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  clearly  demonstrates  that  the 
project  will  have  little  or  no  effect  on 
the  electric  rates  of  New  England.  It 
would  ultimately  call  for  close  to  a  half 
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billion  dollars  that  need  not  be  spent  at 
aii. 

No  one,  I  repeat  no  one.  can  quote  a 
meaningful  cost-benefit  ratio  for  the 
project  since  we  must,  in  time,  give  some 
benefits  to  Canada  in  a  treaty,  since  they 
control  the  high  ground,  so  necessarj-  for 
this  project. 

How  much  will  the  Senate  have  to 
give  away  in  this  treaty''  We  do  not  know. 
How  will  the  power  frun.  the  project  get 
to  southern  New  England?  We  do  not 
know.  Who  will  buy  the  power?  We  do 
not  know.  If  it  is  such  a  good  project, 
why  did  the  Senate  not  properly  return 
it  to  us  for  a  vote  2  years  ago.  after  we 
had  rejected  it?  We  do  not  know. 

There  are  so  many  thint,'s  tliat  we  do 
not  know  about  this  project,  that  they 
would  fill  a  book  For  2  years.  I  have  been 
trying  to  get  answers,  but  all  I  hear  is: 
"We  do  not  know  ' 

But  I  know  a  bad  project  when  I  see 
one.  And  I  know  that  I,  for  one.  do  not 
propose  to  saddle  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict with  a  half  billion  dollars  in  tax 
bills  for  a  project  that  New  England  does 
not  want. 

I  join  happily  in  supporting  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Connecticut  in 
removing  this  item  from  the  bill.  I  urge 
all  of  my  fellow  Members  to  exercise  our 
constitutional  re.sponsibility  for  appro- 
priations, let  us  not  sign  a  blank  check, 
for  a  project,  whose  benetits  can  only 
ultimately  be  determined  by  a  treaty, 
over  which  we  will  then  have  no  control. 
I  fully  and  sincerely  support  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  as 
one  designed  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
country  as  a  whole 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  at  this  time  a:id  then  I 
shall  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  B^TEs)  later. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  wish 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania would  refresh  my  recollection 
I  believe  the  sentlemar.  opposed  this 
same  project  last  year,  and  at  that  time 
stated  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  thr-  State  of  the  Union  or 
the  House,  that  he  would  abide  by  the 
report  on  the  project.  Now.  we  have  the 
report  on  the  project,  and  the  reixDrt  re- 
flects a  benefit-to-cost  ratio  of  I  9  to  1. 
which  is  a  pretty  rood  cost-benefit  ratio 

Am  I  correct  in  my  rcollcction? 

Mr.  CLARK  Tha*  i.>;  ri'4ht.  but  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  did  not  quite 
state  the  facts.  I  said,  if  there  was  a 
good,  sincere  committee  report,  where  I 
knew  they  were  getting  everything  rij-'ht. 
then  I  would  support  the  project  But 
as  my  dlstln'iui'^hed  coilra'^ue.  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  I  Mr  GiaimoI, 
has  already  said,  this  was  not  done 
Therefore.  I  opfwse   it. 

Mr.  BATES  Mr.  Cha-rman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ■> 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  di.stin- 
gulshed  gentUman  from  Massachusetts 

Mr.  BATES  First,  Mr  Chairman,  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania.  As  one  who  comes  from 
New  England,  I  want  to  say  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the   Members  of  Congress 


from  the  State  of  Mas.sach'jsetts  and  the 
balance  of  New  England  do  not  want  this 
project. 

Here  we  are,  this  year,  faced  with  a 
possible  $25  billion  deficit.  This  is  the 
estimated  deficit  facing  this  Nation.  If 
there  were  ever  an  easy  economy  vote 
for  any  Member  of  Congress,  this  is  it. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  many  years  I 
have  been  trj-ing  my  best  to  bring  about 
low  electric  power  rates  in  New  Eng- 
land. As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  why  I  wanted  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Enererj'  was  to  do  what  I  could  to 
further  the  development  of  the  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  eneriry  toward  the  end  of 
producing  ciieap  power.  We  have  been 
highly  succe.ssful  in  our  efforts  Revolu- 
tions are  takmt;  place  in  the  civilian  pow- 
er field  Let  me  .summarize  some  of  the 
important  things  that  are  happening;: 

Our  first  prototype  central  station  nu- 
clear power  reactor,  the  Shipi  in^'port  re- 
actor, went  into  operation  in  1957.  The 
average  rate  of  starts  on  new  central  sta- 
tion nuclear  plants  in  the  8-year  period — 
1957-64 — has  been  about  one  plant  per 
year.  In  1965  a  revolution  in  the  central 
station  nuclear  power  business  st.ir'ed 
to  occur  In  1965  seven  nuclear  plants 
were  started,  and  m  1906  20  nuclear 
plants  were  started  In  1966,  I  mi.4ht  add. 
more  than  half  of  all  the  powerplants 
ordered  by  the  Nations  utilities — be  they 
oil.  gas,  coal,  or  nuclear  fueled— were 
nuclear  plants.  Significantly,  thus  far 
this  year  the  rate  of  nuclear  plant  addi- 
tions exceeds  even  last  year's  phenomenal 
rate.  As  of  the  present  time,  the  box  .score 
for  nuclear  plants  in  the  United  States 
IS  as  follows; 

Approxima'e  capacity  for  nuclear  plants 

Megawatts 

In  opf-ratlon  (I4planu) 2.345 

Under    design    or    construction     (55 

plants)     39.000 

.A.r.:5ounced   as  planned   but  not  yet 

contracted  for  (11  plants)  .-- 9.600 

Total    (30    plants  I 51,000 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  observe  the 
fruits  of  our  lesearch  and  development 
efforts  in  the  civilian  nuclear  power  field 
already  being  put  to  use.  It  must  be 
recognized  though  that  we  still  have  not 
attained  our  ultimate  goal.  We  are  well 
on  our  way  but  we  still  must  develop 
breeder  reactors  If  we  are  successful  in 
developing  breeder  reactors,  we  will  at- 
tain a  virtually  limltliss  supply  of  ener- 
gy, since  the.se  reactors  will  generate  or 
"breed"  more  nuclear  fuel  than  they  use. 

Now  let  us  look  at  New  England  In 
particular  since  New  England  is  taking 
the  lead  in  the  move  to  nuclear  power. 
The  promi.se  nuclear  power  holds  for 
New  England  is  greater  than  most  any 
other  area  of  the  countr>'  New  England 
is  an  area  of  high  fossil  fuel  costs  and 
one  of  the  mam  reasons  for  this  Is  the 
need  for  transporting  fuel  Into  the  New- 
England  area.  Since  nuclear  furl  l.s  the 
most  concentrated  fuel  known,  transpor- 
tation is  a  very  minor  problem  Erasing 
the  energy  cost  difference  places  New- 
England  in  a  competitive  cost  position  as 
far  as  power  costs  are  concerned  with 
most  other  parts  of  the  Nation. 

Let  me  tabulate  the  moves  New  E^ng- 
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land  is  making  In   the   nuclear  power 
field: 

Yankee  nuclear  pow-er  station  of 
175.000  kilowatts  which  has  been  operat- 
ing in  Massachusetts  since  1960. 

Connecticut  Yankee  plant  of  462,000 
kilowatts  which  started  up  last  week. 

Millstone  nuclear  plant  of  549.000 
kilowatts  which  is  under  construction 
and  another  of  800.000  kilowatts  is 
planned  at  the  same  location. 

Pilgrim  nuclear  station  of  620,000  kilo- 
watts which  has  been  contracted  for  in 
Massachusetts. 

Vermont  Yankee  nuclear  plant  of 
514.000  kilowatts  which  is  under  contract 
for  construction  in  Vermont. 

Main  Yankee  nuclear  powerplant  of 
800.000  kilowatts  which  is  under  con- 
tract for  construction  in  Maine. 

Public  Service  of  New  Hampshire  has 
announced  plans  to  build  an  800,000- 
kilowatt  nuclear  plant. 

The  Haddam  Neck  plant  in  Connecti- 
cut, which  started  up  last  week,  is  the 
largest  civilian  power  reactor  in  opera- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

New  England  recognizes  the  benefits 
of  nuclear  power  and.  as  the  above  plans 
indicate,  is  doing  somethins,'  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  new  energy  source.  It  is 
my  intention,  as  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Enersy.  to  con- 
tinue to  work  for  this  important  peaceful 
use  of  nuclear  energy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pcnn.sylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOL\ND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  make  my 
position  perfectly  clear.  The  Committee 
of  the  Whole  can  do  with  this  project 
what  it  wants,  but  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned I  will  support  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
project  as  reported  by  the  committee. 
The  committee  recommends  the  expendi- 
ture of  $1,676,000  to  complete  planning 
on  what  has  been  a  very  highly  con- 
troversial project,  one  that  I  guess  has 
had  more  lives  than  the  proverbial  cat. 
Be  that  as  it  may.  it  is  here. 

.•\  year  auo  and  for  the  past  couple  of 
years  I.  together  with  a  number  of  the 
member.s  of  the  New  England  delegation 
have  expressed  opposition  to  the  project. 
My  opposition  was  predicated  upon  the 
fact  that  this  project  had.  in  my  judg- 
ment, started  either  rightly  or  wrongly 
t(X)  rapidly  and  that  it  had  been  given 
treatment  that  no  other  project  that 
I  am  aware  of  had  been  given  in  all  the 
time  that  I  have  been  serving  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Works  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  I  felt  this 
project  should  not  be  treated  any  dif- 
ferently than  others. 

At  the  time  I  opposed  the  project  I 
indicated  my  opposition  was  predicated 
on  a  number  of  points  but  principally 
upon  the  point  that  the  project  had  not 
been  studied  separately  and  that  it  had 
come  in  as  part  of  the  package  of  the 
Passamaquoddy  project  with  which 
many  Members  of  the  House  are  familiar. 
So.  as  I  repeat.  I  oppcsed  the  project 
along  with  a  number  of  other  Members 
of  the  House  and  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues from  New  England 

Last  year  to  get  at  some  of  the  basic 
figures  that  have  been  presented  both 
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by  the  opposition  and  those  who  are  in 
favor  of  the  project,  I  recommended  to 
Chairman  Kirwan  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  a  staff  study 
be  made  to  determine  whether  or  not 
Dickey-Lincoln  was  In  fact  a  feasible 
project  and  whether  or  not  it  ought  to 
go    forw-ard.    The    committee    recom- 
mended that  a  staff  study  be  made.  That 
staff  was  composed  of  some  knowledge- 
able   men    who    were    recruited    from 
various  departments    and   the   Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  It  was  their  job 
to  go  out  and  talk  with  the  people  on 
both  sides  of  this  controversy  to  deter- 
mine where  the  facts  really  lay  and  what 
the  figures  are  relative  to  this  project. 
And  they  did  do  exactly  this.  They  went 
out  and  talked  with  over  100  people  in- 
volved with  this  project  both  from  the 
private  and  public  sectors.  They  talked 
with  the  electric  coordinating  commit- 
tee of  New  England  that  represents  the 
private  power  people.  They  talked  with 
persons  from  the  Federal  Power  Cora- 
mission.  They  talked  with  people  from 
the  Bureau   of   Reclamation   and   with 
people  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  And 
after  a  painstaking  study  of  the  situa- 
tion we  now  have  the  complete  study. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  times  a  staff  study 
has  ever  been  reported  in  its  entirety  in 
the  committee  hearings.  But  we  were 
willing  to  do  this  because  this  is  a  proj- 
ect that  abounds  with  controversy. 

So  the  staff  study  made  its  findings 
of  what  they  believe  to  be  the  facts.  They 
made  no  recommendations.  They  did  not 
say  the  project  ought  to  be  built.  All  they 
said  was  that  it  was  a  feasible  project. 
And  they  did  say  it  was  feasible  despite 
what  has  been  said  by  others  who  are 
concerned  about  the  project.  They  also 
Indicated  that  the  beneflt-to-cost  ratio 
was  perhaps  not  1.9  to  1  but  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  1.5  to  1. 

In  the  time  that  I  have  been  sitting 
on  this  committee  and  have  been  voting 
for  worthy  projects  all  over  America, 
some  much  larger  than  this,  I  have  said 
to  myself  that  if  we  in  New  England 
could  come  up  with  a  feasible  project 
with  a  favorable  benefit-to-cost  ratio 
and  that  the  project  is  feasible,  then  I 
was  going  to  support  it.  That  is  my 
position. 

It  is  possible  that  this  project  might 
never  have  come  before  us,  because  a 
couple  of  years  ago  this  committee  voted 
for  a  study  of  this  project.  It  went  over 
to  the  Senate  and  was  restored.  Because 
the  papers  w-ere  lost  to  the  Senate  it  no 
longer  became  a  matter  of  controversy. 
The  House  could  not  vote  that  particu- 
lar project  up  or  down  because  it  had  to 
vote  for  the  entire  bill,  so  it  voted  for 
the  entire  bill,  because  it  included  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  projects  that  many 
Members  w-ere  interested  in  other  areas 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Again  I  say,  because  of  my  position  in 
reque.stlng  that  this  committee  have  a 
staff  study  made,  and  because  in  my 
judgment  the  staff  study  does  represent 
fair  recommendations  and  because  in  my 
Judgment  the  figures  that  are  presented 
to  the  committee  are  fair  and  are  rea- 
sonable, I  am  going  to  vote  against  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 


tleman from  Massachusetts   [Mr.  Bo- 
land]  has  expired. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  cor^sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  may  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  I 
say  this  is  a  matter  for  the  members  of 
the  Committee  to  look  at  and  to  deter- 
mine for  themselves  as  to  what  they 
want  to  do. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  GiAiMO]. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course, 
the  gentleman  knows  of  the  great  affec- 
tion I  have  for  him  and  always  have  had ' 
and  will  continue  to  have. 

I  do  want  to  make  one  point  and  that 
is  as  to  your  statement  that  the  staff 
study  found  that  this  was  economically 
feasible. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  staff 
st.idy  suggested  that  this  was  so.  But  in 
so  doing,  the  staff  study  reached  a  bit. 
Because  what  they  did  was,  they  esti- 
mated, to  arrive  at  the  annual  power 
cost,  which  the  staff  said  would  be  $14 
million  per  year,  they  figured  this  on  a 
retirement  cost  of  the  total  project  in 
50  years  on  the  original  $312  million  esti- 
mate at  1966  prices.  If  they  Increase  this, 
as  the  staff  says  we  must,  at  4  percent 
or  5  percent,  we  will  find  the  cost  will  be 
closer  to  $380  million  and  to  have  an 
annual  recovery  of  that  on  the  basis  of 
4.5  percent  which  the  staff  says  is  the 
figure,  it  would  be  close  to  $16.9  million 
annual  cost.  When  you  get  to  that  figure, 
even  giving  the  staff  all  the  benefits  of 
the  doubt,  when  you  figure  the  cost 
which  the  staff  says  the  private  utilities 
will  pay,  it  is  about  $16.4  million  annual 
costs. 

If  we  remove  some  of  those  figures  in 
spite  of  some  of  the  hypothecations  that 
they  had  in  there,  and  if  you  add  $15.8 
million  to  even  them  out,  it  becomes 
plain  that  under  the  taxes  yielded  that 
very  clearly  the  private  utilities,  or  the 
taxes  that  they  will  bear,  that  they  can 
do  this  much  cheaper  and  much  better 
than  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  gentleman  has 
stated  his  case. 

I  tlilnk  the  Members  of  the  House 
themselves  will  have  to  make  up  their 
own  minds.  But  based  on  the  favorable 
staff  investigation  of  our  committee,  the 
committee  approved  the  budget  request 
of  $1,676,000  for  this  year  to  complete 
planning  of  the  project. 

There  are  no  construction  costs  in- 
volved here. 

The  fact  is  that  the  project  Is  eco- 
nomically feasible.  It  will  pay  back  the 
cost  with  Interest  to  the  Government  over 
a  period  of  50  years  and  It  will  provide 
power  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

It  Is  well  established  that  hydroelec- 
tric power  provides  the  cheapest  power 
for  peaking  purposes,  meeting  the  heavy 
demands  during  the  peak  hours  of  each 
day. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  make 
my  position  clear  and  that  is  my  position. 


I  reluctantly  differ  from  my  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Cormecti- 
cut  [Mr.  GiAiMo] ,  and  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  I  know 
quite  a  bit  alwut  public  and  private 
power  from  my  many  years  as  a  member 
and  chairman  of  the  subcommittees 
handling  the  power  projects  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

I  have  observed  many  power  projects 
over  the  years  and  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
project  compares  most  favorably  with 
those  which  we  have  constructed. 

Although  you  have  been  told  today 
that  the  staff  investigation  carried  on  by 
your  Appropriations  Committee  was  \m- 
favorable  to  the  project,  I  want  to  re- 
iterate that  after  this  very  thorough  staff 
investigation  was  completed  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  project  was  a  good  one, 
with  a  benefit-cost  ratio  of  1.9  to  1. 

I  would  also  like  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  funds  in  the  bill  are  for 
completion  of  planning  only  on  the  proj- 
ect and  that  the  committee  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  project  again 
before  construction  is  initiated. 

I  believe  everyone  in  this  Chamber 
knows  that  New  England  has  the  highest 
power  rates  in  the  country — 25  percent 
above  the  national  average. 

Of  course,  the  reason  the  private  power 
interests  are  fighting  so  hard  in  an  effort 
to  delete  the  project  is  that  they  do  not 
want  to  have  a  yardstick  in  the  area. 
They  would  like  to  continue  to  hold  New 
England  back  of  the  rest  of  the  coim- 
try —which  is  enjoying  a  lower  and  more 
reasonable  rate  for  power. 

I  repeat,  the  detailed  report  of  the 
committee's  investigations  staff,  printed 
in  full  in  the  hearings,  part  1,  page  382 
and  following,  definitely  confirms  that 
the  project  has  a  favorable  benefit-to- 
cost  ratio:  that  the  benefits  and  cost 
estimated  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  are  reasonable; 
that  the  project  cost  will  be  repaid  with 
interest  in  50  years;  and  verifies  the  esti- 
mates of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
that  the  proposed  private  alternatives 
are  more  costly. 

So  I  hope  you  will  support  the  budget 
estimate  app  oved  by  the  committee  and 
vote  down  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  ntun- 
ber  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Arizona  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  a  hydroelectric  power  proj- 
ect in  the  State  of  Maine.  As  has  been 
stated  by  other  speakers,  it  is  a  very  con- 
troversial project.  There  was  doubt  as  to 
the  correct  benefit-to-cost  ratio,  and  be- 
cause of  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee had  study  made  by  its  staff  to  de- 
termine what  the  benefit-to-cost  ratio 
actually  was. 

I  have  read  the  staff  study  rather  care- 
fully. I  think  it  is  a  workmanlike  Job.  I 
should  say  in  the  next  breath,  however, 
that  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  would 
have  adopted  some  of  the  criteria  which 
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the  staff  used  m  determining  the  beneflt- 
to-cost  ratio.  Nevertiieless,  I  couJd  not 
say  definitely  that  I  am  rlsht  and  they 
are  wrong.  They  did  use  criteria  which  is 
freQuently  used.  I  just  happen  to  think 
in  this  case  they  would  have  been  well 
advised  to  have  given  more  weight  to  tlie 
apparent  refusal  of  the  private  power 
companies  to  contract  for  Dickey-Lincoln 
power. 

But  using  their  criteria,  they  did  find 
that  there  was  a  1.9-to-l  beneflt-to-cost 
ratio  on  this  project. 

To  me,  the  question  seems  to  hinge 
on  the  timing  of  building  Dickey- 
Lincoln  for  several  reasons.  One  certainly 
has  to  do  with  the  budgetary  situation. 

In  this  particular  bill  there  is  $1,676 
millions  to  complete  planning.  This  is  not 
a  lot  of  money  as  It  affects  the  overall 
budget.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  an 
amoimt  of  money  that  in  the  future  will 
balloon  to  a  total  expenditure  of  some 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars.  Any- 
one who  believes  that  the  budget  situa- 
tion which  we  see  this  year  is  likely  to  be 
temporary  Is,  I  think,  sadly  deluded.  I 
would  Imagine  that  the  budgetary  situ- 
ation next  year  will  be  Just  as  tough, 
maybe  tougher  than  the  one  this  year. 

So  I  think  in  deciding  whether  to  ap- 
propriate this  money  or  not  we  should 
look  ahead  and  see  that  this  Is  really 
the  top  of  the  iceberg  above  the  water, 
and  the  great  bulk  of  the  expenditure  Is 
yet  to  come. 

Another  reason  I  think  we  should  look 
at  this  project  is  to  decide  whether  this 
is  really  the  best  means,  although  it  is 
an  economical  means,  whether  it  Is  the 
best  means  of  providing  peaking  power 
for  New  England.  I  happen  to  think  that 
hydropower  is  probably  the  bes,-  peaking 
power  In  the  world.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  other  way  to  eet  peaking  power  quite 
as  efUclently  as  through  hydro.  You  do 
not  have  to  heat  any  boilers ;  you  do  not 
have  to  worry  about  any  atomic  pile. 
You  only  have  to  turn  on  the  water 
faucet  and  you  have  power  on  the  line 
It  Is  very  efficient. 

However,  it  is  my  understanding  from 
the  staff  study  that  a  certain  portion  of 
the  power  from  Dickey-Lincoln  must  be 
used  as  firm  power  by  preference  cus- 
tomers. I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  Arm 
power  from  hydro  power  i.s  the  way  that 
we  should  proceed  in  .«^atisf>ing  prefer- 
ence customers  in  New  England  or  any- 
where else.  The  t:me  has  probably  passed 
when  we  could  build  a  preference  cus- 
tomers' supply  .sy.stem  for  electric  power 
based  on  hydropower  alone 

So  It  seems  to  me  the  difficulties  in- 
volved here  are  two:  First,  you  have  hy- 
dropower being  used  as  firm  power  for 
serving  preference  customers;  and.  sec- 
ond, you  have  the  utility  companies  of 
the  area  which  do  not  want  to  bid  on 
this  power,  leaving  some  doubt  a.s  to 
marketability. 

I  ask  the  question;  How  do  we  get 
power  to  preference  customers  when  pri- 
vate companies  indicate  they  will  not 
cooperate?  We  can  build  transmission 
lines  at  Federal  expen.se.  but  there  is  no 
study  or  estimate  as  to  the  cost  for  such 
transmission  lines.  I  suggest  that  If  we 
work  transmission  lines  Into  this  equa- 
tion, the  present  estimated  cost  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  Is  not  the 


whole  cost.  I  do  not  know  what  the  cost 
will  be,  but  I  imagine  several  million  dol- 
lars more  will  be  needed  In  the  event 
power  from  Dickey-Lincoln  would  have 
to  be  sent  out  on  transmission  lines  to 
be  built  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  simply  want  to  corroborate  and 
reiterate  the  impressions  of  my  colleague 
from  Arizona,  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  this  subcommittee.  I  was 
rather  surprised  to  find  that  our  investi- 
gation conducted  by  the  staff  of  our 
committee  did  find  the  favorable  benefit- 
to-cost  ratio  that  it  did  find,  but  never- 
theless I  think  this  In  itself  helps  to  aug- 
ment the  points  made  by  our  colleagiie 
from  Connecticut  earlier. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  has  expired. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  does  serve  to  aug- 
ment the  comment^s  that  were  made  by 
our  colleague  from  Connecticut  earlier, 
when  he  did  point  out  that  some  new 
doctrines  of  benefits  have  been  initiated 
within  the  pa.st  few  years,  where  dollar 
figures  are  used  to  attempt  to  measure 
area  redevelopment,  where  dollar  figures 
are  used  to  measure  recreational  benefits. 
So  we  have  to  lix)k  very  carefully  at  some 
of  the  measures  u.sed  in  the  way  of  bene- 
fits in  order  to  arrive  at  a  more  tradi- 
tional evaluation  of  the  figures  that  are 
u.sed  in  connection  with  it. 

So.  even  though  we  might  conclude 
that  the  favorable  benefit^,-to-cosi  ratio 
does  exi.st  by  reason  of  some  of  these  new 
elements  that  have  been  injected,  it  does 
bring  us  back  to  the  critical  point  men- 
tioned by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
as  to  the  timing  of  this  planning  that 
will  bring  the  project  into  construction 
;n  the  years  that  lie  immediately  ahead, 
years  in  which  we  can  foiesee  no  better- 
ment of  our  overall  fl.scal  position. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  that  in  other 
areas  of  appropriations  this  year  we  have 
through  sheer  neces.sity,  throuch  our 
grave  concern  with  our  fiscal  .situation, 
had  to  defer  projects  of  greater  import 
to  the  development  of  this  country  than 
the  one  that  faces  us  here  today.  Here 
i,s  a  project  that  has  been  kicking  around 
for  years,  where  many  valid  questions 
have  been  asked,  and  I  think  in  deference 
to  the  situation  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves, this  is  not  the  time  to  flash  the 
green  light  for  a  project  of  this 
proportion,  jf 

Mr.  ROBISON  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr  ROBISON.  Mr  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  a.sso- 
ciate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wiscon.sln,  ar.d  al.so  to 
point  out  to  the  Committee  that  there 
IS  a  serious  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  workable  marketing  plan 
for  power  from  this  project,  and  even 
over  whether  a  market  exists  for  such 


power  if  and  when  that  power  comes 
on  the  line. 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  the  In- 
vestigating staff  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  asked  the  chair- 
man of  the  Electric  Coordinating  Coun- 
cil of  New  England  to  contact  the  seven 
major  electric  utilities  companies  in 
southern  New  England,  to  find  out 
whether  they  would  be  interested,  if  this 
power  came  on  the  line  in  1974  or  1975, 
in  purchasing  it  at  the  price  given  them 
by  the  investigating  staff  based  on  the 
price  estimates  made  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

It  Is  my  Information  that  all  seven 
companies  of  New  England  that  were 
solicited  in  this  fashion  responded  in  the 
negative,  advising  that  they  were  not 
Interested  in  this  power  at  that  price, 
that  they  could  not  use  it,  and  they  felt 
there  were  sources  for  this  power  at  a 
more  economical  rate  than  this  project 
could  provide. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the 
requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  BolandI. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
purpose  of  commenting  on  the  comments 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  with 
respect  to  the  marketability  of  the  power, 
the  record  also  shows  that  despite  the 
fact  that  all  private  utilities  may  refuse 
to  use  any  power  and  are  not  interested, 
the  preference  customers  and  all  munic- 
ipalities will  purchase  and  u.se  all  the 
power  that  can  be  generated  by  this 
project  in  1975. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  should  like  to  say.  I  am  not  from 
Maine  but  I  am  from  New  England  and 
therefore  I  have  an  interest  in  this  bill 
which  is  deep  rooted.  I  believe  I  made 
that  clear  a  year  ago,  and  2  years  ago. 

I  quite  anvce  with  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  that  this  bill  has  been  kicking 
around  too  long.  I  sometimes  wonder 
what  is  the  foot  or  the  hand  that  lends 
it.-elf  to  making  this  bill  become  a  politi- 
cal football.  It  should  not  be. 

I  should  like  in  a  very  short  period  of 
time -to  outline  why  I  believe  this  should 
not  be  a  ixilitical  football  but  should  be 
put  in  thijfccalm  of  benefit  to  the  people 
of  New  ifflland. 

The^eT  are  facts;  these  are  not  only 
my  opinions. 

In  the  first  place,  the  electric  rates  of 
New  England  are  the  hiche.st  in  the 
country.  The  record  showb  that  New 
England's  private  utilities  have  done 
little  to  reduce  these  rates. 

Over  a  period  of  several  years — if  not 
to  u.se  the  phrase  used  at  a  national 
political  convention.  "Oh.  how  long"— 
the  Div:key  project  has  been  studied  In 
great  detail  by  numerous  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies.  Engineering 
feasibility  and  economic  justifications 
for  the  project  have  been  demonstrated 
beyond  any  possible  doubt. 

The  Dickey  project  as  designed  Is 
suited  to  fulfill  the  role  it  is  destined  to 
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niay  in  providing  power  to  New  England 
consumers.  The  project  will  provide  elec- 
tricity at  the  lowest  cost  possible  to 
these  consumers  of  our  New  England 

States.  ,,      ., 

As  just  said  by  my  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  BoLANDl,  a  market  presently 
exists  for  the  power  that  Dickey  will 
generate.  In  fact,  the  peaking  power  to 
be  available  for  shipment  out  of  Maine 
Is  already  oversubscribed  by  consumers. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
Dickev-Lincoln  project  is  by  all  odds  and 
by  any  standards  the  best  means  possible 
to  reduce  electric  rates  in  New  England. 

I  repeat,  these  are  not  just  my  opin- 
ions, but  the  considered  judgment  of  all 
Federal  agencies,  expert  on  the  matter 
and  of  the  very  committee  which  has 
been  considering  this  matter. 

I  am  completely  satisfied  with  the 
merits  of  this  project  and  I  lend  my  full 
support  to  it.  I  urge  the  Members  of  this 
committee  to  do  so. 

In  final  summation  I  should  like  to 
say,  because  it  has  been  stated  that  New 
England  is  not  for  this  project,  that  I 
have  an  editorial  which  was  published  in 
yesterday's  Boston  Globe,  which  is  sold 
throughout  all  New  England.  I  quote  the 
editors  in  saying : 

The  Dlckev  project  won  approval  from  Con- 
gress for  Its  initial  stage  a  year  ago,  and 
since  then  a  staff  investleatlon  has  conluded 
that  the  project  l.s  "economlcany  feasible." 

Surely,  in  view  of  what  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  h.is  done  tc  lower  electric  rates 
in  Its  area.  Conpress  ought  to  vote  this  year 
to  go  ahead  with  the  Dickey  project. 

Therefore.  I  urge  my  friends  from  the 
various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
especiallv  those  from  the  South,  whom 
the  New"  England  voter  Members  of  this 
body  have  helped  throughout  the  years 
on  their  projects,  to  stop  taking  a  paro- 
chial view  of  this  very  wonderful,  far- 
reaching  economic  project  which  will 
help  all  of  New  England. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

After  studying  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
hydroelectric  project  in  its  most  under- 
standable form  and  after  reviewing  my 
responsibilities  to  my  taxpaying  constitu- 
ents in  this  matter,  I  must  state  my  op- 
position to  this  project.  It  represerits 
nothing  more  than  a  form  of  tax  relief 
to  a  few  preferred  customers  in  New  Eng- 
land and  comes  at  a  time  when  my  con- 
stituents and  the  rest  of  the  Nation  are 
deeply  concerned  with  the  prospect  of 
increased  taxes  and  a  deficit  that  may 
reach  $30  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  would 
require  my  constituents  to  pay  Increased 
Income  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing a  one -third  biUion  dollar  proj- 
ect for  the  sole  purpose  of  providing  tax 
free  power.  I  vigorously  oppose  the  ex- 
penditure of  tax  dollars  on  tax  exempt 
projects  that  compete  unfairly  with  pri- 
vate business.  According  to  the  blandish- 
ments of  the  Department  of  Interior,  the 
tax  saving  for  these  few  preferred  cus- 
tomers could  exceed  $5  million  yearly. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  unconscionable. 
CXin 1260— Part  15 


It  is  inequitable.  I  ask  the  House  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Cormecticut. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

words.  ,^.       . 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 

the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  spoke  at  length  dur- 
ing general  debate  upon  the  merits  of 
this  project.  I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  my- 
self, but  I  would  like  to  say  briefly,  In 
summary,  what  I  said  during  general  de- 
bate for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were 
not  here,  that  this  project  was  author- 
ized, first,  in  1965,  after  being  endorsed 
by  President  Johnson  and  it  received  an 
initial  appropriation  in  1965  in  the  sum 
of  $800,000.  The  second  appropriation, 
last  year,  was  in  the  sum  of  $1.1  million. 

This  year,  the  administration  has 
recommended  an  appropriation  of 
$1,676,000  and  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  seen  fit  to  approve  this 

figure. 

Now,  last  year,  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  know  that  many  of  us  will  re- 
member that  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, who  spoke  in  favor  of  this 
amendment  and  against  the  project,  as 
well  as  others,  requested  that  a  staff  study 
be  made,  and  if  the  staff  study  turned 
out  to  be  favorable,  they  would  support 
this  project.  .  ..    ^  j 

Well  Mr.  Chairman,  this  staff  study 
was  made.  This  staff  study  did  turn  out 
to  be  favorable.  I  feel,  however,  that  it 
has  been  grossly  misinterpreted  by  some 
Members  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
today.  ^    .... 

There  were  several  questions  submitted 
to  the  staff.  By  the  way,  this  was  a  staff 
study  composed  of  Members  who  had  no 
ax  to  grind.  They  concluded  that  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  hydrology  of  the  St. 
Johns  River  had  been  carried  on  since 
1955  They  concluded  that  the  project 
was  economically  feasible,  that  there  was 
a  market  for  the  power,  and  that  this 
project  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  proj- 
ect would  produce  power  at  a  lower  rate 
than  any  private  altemative'^could  do  in 
the  New  England  area. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Vermont. 
Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding,  because 
I  have  felt  for  some  years  that  the  needs 
for  electric  power  in  the  northeastern 
portion  of  the  United  States  were  criti- 
cally outstripping  all  sources  of  genera- 
tion of  whatever  nature,  whether  hydro- 
electric, fuel  generated,  or  atomic  energy. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  the  funds 
programed  for  planning  of  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  project  in  past  years— and  feel- 
ing the  same  way  this  year— I  shall  sup- 
port the  funds  contained  in  the  bill  for 
planning  and  development  of  this  proj- 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Hathaway]  in  urging  the  defeat  of 
the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Vermont. 

There  is  one  point  that  was  made  in 
the  debate  that  has  not  been  covered. 


Someone  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  project  would 
only  serve  a  small  percentage  of  the  elec- 
trical demand  in  New  England. 

This  is  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  we 
have  other  Federal  hydroelectric  proj- 
ects in  other  sections  of  the  country 
which  also  furnish  a  small  percentage  of 
the  electrical  requirements  of  their  areas. 
But,  Mr.  Chaii-man,  the  point  is  this: 
It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  the 
amount  of  electric  power  that  the 
Dickev-Lincoln  School  project  will  fur- 
nish in  the  New  England  area  but  the 
fact  that  we  will  have  a  yardstick  in 
the  New  England  area  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  the  same  kind  of  a  yardstick 
which  has  been  used  in  the  Northwest, 
the  Southwest,  the  Southeast,  the  TVA 
project,  and  other  federally  sponsored 
projects  as  an  inducement  toward  bring- 
ing the  cost  of  electricity  down. 

Why  do  they  bring  the  cost  of  elec- 
tricity down?  They  bring  the  cost  of 
electricity  down  because  the  public  then 
realizes  that  electricity  can  BeiJroduced 
and  distributed  at  a  much  lower  cost  than 
they  are  paying  now.  This  in  turn  brings 
qressure  upon  the  private  utilities  so  that 
they  somehow  or  other,  through  exam- 
ining their  costs  and  coming  up  with 
innovations,  find  it  possible  to  lower  the 
cost  of  electricity. 

Now,  the  tangible  proof  of  this  is  the 
fact  that  2  years  ago,  in  1965.  when  the 
Pickey-Lincoln  School  project  was  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  for  the  first  time  since  the  Elec- 
trical Coordinating  Council  of  New  Eng- 
land has  been  formed  in  1947— this  is  a 
group  of  private  utilities  in  New  Eng- 
land—they came  up  with  some  innova- 
tions and  what  prompted  this  were  the 
hearings  indicating  the  possibility  that 
the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  project  might 
be  built.  This  caused  the  private  utilities 
in  New  England  to  make  plans  to  lower 
their  rates  on  the  cost  of  electricity. 

So  I  say  to  the  Members  that  even 
though  the  project  will  not  serve  to  sup- 
ply a  large  percentage  of  the  electrical 
requirements  in  New  England,  it  will  still 
serve  to  force  private  utilities  to  bring 
down  their  rates  so  that  the  rates  will 
be  somewhat  in  line  with  those  in  the 
rest  of  the  country,  because  at  the  time 
thev  are  the  highest  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time.  . 

Mr.  CISfVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

words.  , 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 

amendment. 

Two  years  ago  in  the  debate  on  this 
project  I  remarked  that  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Great  Society  as  I  under- 
stood it  and  as  I  understood  their  welfare 
programs  was  to  make  taxpayers  out  of 
taxeaters.  I  said  then  that  was  sound 
doctrine.  I  think  it  is  still  sound  doctrine 
today.  I  think  generally  that  when  the 
need  for  electricity  can  be  fulfilled  by 
taxpayers,  that  should  be  our  course  of 
action,  Instead  of  creating  a  taxeating 
uneconomical  monster  to  do  the  job. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
address  myself  to  just  one  phase  of  this 
problem. 

In    northern    New    Hampshire,    Mr. 
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Chairman,  there  was  a  proposal  that  was 
substantially  smiilar  to  the  Dickey-Lin- 
coln Dam.  This  was  known  as  the  Pon- 
took  Dam  In  northern  New  Hampshire. 
Two  years  a«o  the  Corps  of  EIngineers 
wrote  a  report  stating  that  the  Pontook 
Dam  was  feasible ,  it  made  economic  good 
sense.  Now  just  last  month  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  hzs  reported  that  the  Pontook 
Dam  in  northern  New  Hampshire  on  the 
Androscoggin  River  is  not  feasible.  The 
I>eople  of  New  Hampshire  have  accepted 
that  report  with  Kood  grace.  Our  Demo- 
cratic Oovemor  and  our  Democratic  Sen- 
ator and  our  Republican  Senator  and  our 
Congressmen  have  accepted  that  report. 
The  corps  pointed  out  the  project  would 
have  cost  less  than  $250  per  kilowatt, 
whereas  the  Dickey-Lincoln  school  proj- 
ect Is  $375  per  kilowatt  to  construct.  The 
main  reason  for  turning  down  the  Pon- 
took project,  and  I  quote,  "Since  the 
separable  cost  for  power  is  greater  than 
the  least  costly  alternative,  the  addition 
of  hydroelectric  power  to  the  project  is 
not  justified  and  the  project  is  unwar- 
ranted"— Pontook  report;  dated  June  22. 
1967,  volume  1,  page  29,  first  paragraph. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  what  they  used 
for  cost  of  the  alternate  to  the  project. 
They  used  $10.30  per  kilowatt-year  plus 
4.4  mills  for  energy.  Now,  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  School  project  was  authorized 
using  $23.50.  or  over  twice  as  much  as 
the  $10.30,  in  arriving  at  the  beneflt-to- 
cost  ratio  of  186  to  1— Dickey  report: 
dated  July  1965.  page  4,  middle  of  page 

Both  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  proj- 
ect and  the  project  in  my  State  were 
about  95  percent  electric  power  and  they 
would  both  produce  mostly  peaking  power 
for  the  same  market. 

That  Is  typical  of  the  unsound  prac- 
tices and  estimates  that  are  underpin- 
ning this  unsound  proposal. 

The  gentleman  from  Vermont  referred 
to  the  fact  that  there  may  be  some 
power  shortage  in  New  England.  Both  of 
these  projects  that  I  am  talking  about. 
the  one  in  northern  New  Hampshire  and 
the  Dickey-Lincoin  project  are  designed 
to  create  peaking  power  and  will  not  add 
appreciably  to  total  available  electric  en- 
ergy In  New  England,  economically  or 
where  It  Is  needed. 

Mr.  GIAIMO  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  CLEVELAND  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr  Chairman,  in  refer- 
ence to  peaking  power  at  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  Dam  designed  to  give  650.000  of 
Its  750.000  kilowatts  to  the  Bostun  area 
and  feed  it  into  the  grid  as  peak  power. 
Is  the  gentleman  aware  that  the  electric 
companies  in  New  England  are  building 
the  Northfield  Mountain  Pump  Storage 
Plant  which  is  a  peaking  power  plant 
with  a  capacity  of  1,000.000  kilowatUs, 
which  can  also  be  increased  to  1.500.000 
kilowatts,  and  that  they  are  planning  to 
build  It  at  a  cost  of  $72  million  and  not 
$380  million'' 

Mr.  CLEVELAND  I  am  aware  of  that 
I  also  remind  the  Committee  that  the 
project  In  Mas.sachu.setts  will  pay  taxes. 
and  It  will  not  just  corLsume  taxes  as  this 
project  up  In  northern  Maine  will. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  want 
to  ask  unarUmous  consent  to  close  de- 
bate on  this  amendment. 


If  anyone  can  name  one  project  where 
a  public  power  project  failed,  then  It 
would  be  all  right  to  keep  on  talking 
about  this,  but  nobody  can  name  one. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  a^k  unanimous 
consent  that  all  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment,  and  all  amendments  there- 
to, close  m  10  minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
■WymanI. 

Mr.  WYMAN  Mr.  Chairman,  some- 
what regretfully  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment  I  say  regretfully  because  I 
would  like  to  see  a  big  Federal  project 
up  in  northern  New  England  just  as  much 
as  would  all  of  our  New  England  delega- 
tion. 

But  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  staff  and  with 
due  regard  to  my  duty  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  in  the  public  in- 
terest, I  must  say  this  project  is  too  ex- 
pensive and  wasteful  to  be  warranted. 

Th:s  project  has  utilized  figures  for 
cost-benefit  ratios  that  grossly  misrepre- 
sent actual  cost  for  this  power. 

For  example,  and  I  call  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  because  money 
is  short  now  and  there  Is  a  war  going  on, 
and  it  is  our  responsibility  to  avoid  waste, 
It  is  going  t.)  cost  approximately  $375  a 
kilowatt  at  Dickey-Lincoln  to  build  these 
two  dams  and  to  have  750,000  kilowatts 
available  but  not  for  about  8  years.  It 
will  lake  this  long  to  build  and  flood 
the  re.servoirs  On  the  other  hand  there 
can  be  built  alternate  peakinu  power 
sources  for  approximately  $70  ft  kilowatt 
hour  in  any  one  of  five  or  six  sites  closer 
to  Boston,  Mass  ,  where  most  of  the  power 
is  to  be  u.'ied,  by  some  200  miles. 

At  the  Bow  power  station  In  New 
Hampshire  on  the  Merrimack  River  just 
below  Concord,  they  are  putting  In  an 
alternative  peaking  power  facility  for 
one-fifth  the  cost  of  kilowatts  at  Dickey- 
Lincoln.  Th;s  consists  of  two  jet  eni;inps 
hooked  up  to  izenerators.  They  will  pro- 
duce all  thp  peaking  power  necessary  on 
that  circuit  for  $73  a  kilowatt. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this  ex- 
ceedingly wasteful  proposal  and  to  put 
no  more  money  Into  planning  for  this 
project.  We  should  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  centleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr  GiAiMOl. 

The  CHAIRNL\N  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maine  IMr. 
Kyro.s! 

Mr  KYROS  Mr  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleagues  from  Maine 
and  Mas.sachu.setts  IMr.  Hathaway,  Mr. 
BoLA.ND.  and  Mr  MAcooNALnl  for  their 
straightforward  and  convincing  state- 
ment on  the  Dickey  project,  and  proudly 
a.s.sociatc  my.self  with  their  remarks. 

I  note  that  their  statement  is  an  ap- 
peal to  rea.son,  based  on  fact  Their  sup- 
port of  Dickey  is  requested  on  the 
erounds  that  it  Is  a  needrd  project;  one 
which  wll!  fulfill  an  Important  function, 
and  one  for  which  no  equally  sound 
alternative  has  been  advanced. 

Compared  with  many  other  project 
appropriations  included  In  the  Public 
Works  and  Atomic  Energy  Commi.sslon 
appropriation   bill   of    1968   now   under 


consideration,  that  for  the  Dickey  proj- 
ect is  quite  modest  and  yet.  while  most 
other  appropriations  will  be  adopted 
with  little  or  no  floor  discussion  and 
without  opposition,  the  Dickey  appro- 
priation is  again  to  be  the  focal  point  of 
much  attention  and  controversy. 

Why  should  this  be  so?  Is  the  Dickey 
project  a  frivolous  make-work  project 
of  little  value  or  merit?  A  White  House 
task  force,  after  years  of  study,  reported 
otherwise.  Several  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  have  reported  otherwise. 
Recently,  an  independent  and  objective 
study  desit;ned  to  remove  all  doubts 
about  the  project  and  conducted  by  the 
investigative  staff  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  reported  otherwise. 
Dickey  is  a  project  of  proven  merit,  that 
will  serve  a  vital  purpose. 

Not  only  will  this  hydroelectric  proj- 
ect provide  an  increase  in  available  base 
power,  and  the  peaking  power  essential 
to  modern  indu.=tr>'  and  consumers,  but 
will  protect  the  New  England  area  from 
future  disruptive  power  blackouts  by 
generating  spinning  power. 

Is  the  project  costly  beyond  reason, 
and  does  it  appear  economically  unfeasi- 
ble? Indeed  no,  each  study  reports  It 
well  within  the  acceptable  economic 
guidelines  for  a  project  of  its  kind. 

Why.  despite  the  many  favorable  re- 
ports and  studies.  Is  D'ckey  asjain  sin- 
gled out  for  such  intense  scrutiny  and 
such  searching  inquiry?  The  reason,  sim- 
ple and  clear.  Is  that  Dickey  has  at- 
tracted the  powerful  and  unyielding  op- 
position of  New  England's  private  elec- 
tric utilities.  In  an  effort  to  preserve  a 
comfortable  monopoly,  they  have  pledged 
themselves  to  destroy  the  Dickey  project. 

I  am  intimately  familiar  with  the  un- 
remitting hostility  the  private  power  In- 
terp.<;ts  have  distilayed  in  opposing  this 
project,  for  I  have  served  as  counsel  to 
the  Maine  Public  Utilities  Commission. 
Since  1947,  the  private  utilities  in  Maine 
have  come  before  the  commission  time 
and  time  again  to  nsk  for  higher  electric 
power  rates,  despite  the  fact  that  Maine 
already  had  some  of  the  highest  power 
rates  in  the  continental  United  States. 

Yet.  the  Congress  has  patiently  enter- 
tained the  objections  of  those  private 
utilities,  and  has  gi\on  careful  considera- 
tion to  each  of  their  arguments  and  con- 
tentions. It  was  at  the  Insistence  of  op- 
ponents of  the  project  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  staff  study  was  un- 
d''!taken.  Surely  the  private  utilities  have 
no  cause  to  say  that  they  have  not  re- 
ceived every  consideration. 

Having,  as  I  say.  received  a  full  and 
fair  hcarin^T.  the  arguments  auainst  con- 
struction of  the  Dlckf  y  project  have  each 
in  turn  been  dij^ciedit'  d  and  repudiated. 
Even  the  independent  staff  study  which 
the  private  utilities  insisted  upon  found 
the  Dlckoy  project  to  be  sound  in  every 
way  and  found.  al.so,  that  no  alternative 
plan  offered  by  the  New  England  private 
utilities  IS  competitive  with  Dickey. 

Now  the  private  utilities  seek  to  dis- 
credit the  conclusions  of  the  study  it 
worked  so  hard  to  bring  about.  I  submit 
that  the  report  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  staff  study  should  be  the  final 
word.  Its  emphatic  endorsement  of  the 
Dickey  project  leaves  no  room  for  fur- 
ther doubt.  .m^ 
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This  project  has  had  the  bipartisan 
support  of  Maine's  Governors,  her  legis- 
lators, and  her  Representatives  In  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House.  They  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Dickey  project  is  the  best 
means  for  meeting  New  England's  future 
peaking  power  requirements  and  for  re- 
ducing electric  rates.  Nor  should  you. 

Maine  is  a  small  State.  I  ask  you  to 
give  her  people  their  long-deserved  relief 
from  oppressive  electric  power  rates.  I 
ask  you  to  join  with  me  In  voting  down 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  GiaimoI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  nays  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Giaimo  and 
Mr.  Whitten. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — aye^l39,  noes 
113. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MB.    BETTS 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Betts:  On  page 
5,  line  4.  strike  the  period,  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  a  colon,  and  tiie  following: 

"Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
provided  herein  shall  be  used  for  planning, 
land  acquisition  or  construction  of  the  Alum 
Creek  project  m  Ohio." 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  dislike 
objecting  to  an  item  which  has  been  put 
Into  the  bill  by  my  longtime  friend  and 
colleague  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kirwan],  but 
In  thifi  Instance  I  must. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  ac- 
tually is  to  strike  from  the  bill  an  appro- 
priation for  $1.4  million  In  connection 
with  a  proposed  project  known  as  the 
Alum  Creek  project,  which  appears  on 
page  38  of  the  committee  report. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  project  for  several 
reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  the  proposed  project 
Is  located  in  Delaware  County,  which  is 
in  the  congressional  district  I  represent 
In  Ohio.  Alum  Creek  flows  south  through 
the  county  into  Franklin  County.  The 
county  scat  of  Franklin  County  Is  Co- 
lumbus. Tills  is  the  capital  of  the  State. 

The  alleged  purpose  of  thife  project  is 
to  furnish  water  for  the  city  of  Colum- 
bus. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  never — 
never  in  the  negotiations  concerning  this 
project  have  the  officials  of  Columbus 
e\cr  gone  to  the  county  commissioners 
of  Delaware  County  and  asked  if  some- 
thing could  be  worked  out.  All  they  did 
was  go  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  ask 
that  something  more  than  11,000  acres 
of  land  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 
The  result  has  been  what  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  mentioned  in  his  re- 
marks before  the  committee  In  the  de- 
bate on  the  bill. 

This  project,  alleged  to  be  for  water 
only,  has  mushroomed  until  it  has  be- 
come one  for  conservation,  for  fishing, 
and  for  recreation  purposes,  clear  out  of 
all  proportion  to  what  was  originally  in- 
tended. 


I  suspect  that  If  the  officials  of  Colum- 
bus had  gone  to  the  officials  of  Delaware 
County  and  had  sat  down  and  talked, 
this  could  have  been  worked  out  before 
it  mushroomed  to  this  proportion. 

This  is  important.  I  should  like  for 
the  membership  to  think  about  It. 

In  the  second  place,  there  are  already 
three  damis  and  three  reservoirs  in  con- 
nection with  them  in  this  little  rural 
coimty  in  Ohio,  and  all  for  the  purpose 
of  Colimibus. 

That  is  not  all.  This  proposal  would 
make  four  lakes,  four  reservoirs,  four 
dams,  four  projects  in  the  county  of 

In  addition  to  this,  they  are  proposing 
still  another. 

If  the  people  of  Columbus,  who  want 
water,  have  their  way,  the  coimty  of  Del- 
aware will,  as  I  said  before  the  subcom- 
mittee when  I  appeared,  become  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  storage  tank  for 
water  for  the  city  of  Columbus. 

There  is  another  reason,  which  is  In- 
teresting. Already  in  Franklin  County 
there  Is  a  project  known  as  Darby  Creek. 
This  is  somewhat  of  a  mystery  to  me. 
Perhaps  someone  can  explain  it. 

There  is  already  a  project  called  Darby 
Creek.  I  believe  it  is  a  year  old.  It  was 
authorized  at  least  1  year  ago,  perhaps 
2  years  ago.  For  some  unexplained 
reason  the  request  of  the  engineers  for 
money  for  construction  of  this  project 
was  dropped  in  this  bill  and  switched 
over  to  Alum  Creek  in  Delaware  County. 
It  is  the  same  amount  of  money. 

And,  so,  I  ask,  and  I  feel  that  it  is 
worth  consideration  by  this  committee, 
why  is  the  county  of  Franklin  able  to 
get  rid  of  a  project  which  has  already 
been  authorized,  a  project  which  was 
instituted  and  requeued  by  the  Corps  of 
Engmeers,  but  switched  up  to  this  small 
rural  county  of  Delaware  County  which 
is  located  in  my  congressional  district? 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  if  water 
is  so  important  for  the  city  of  Columbus, 
that  Instead  of  foisting  not  only  three. 
but  four  or  five  reservoirs  upon  Delaware 
County,  they  could  at  least  afford  to  have 
one  in  their  own  county,  Franklin 
County. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  appears  to  me  that 
this  is  imposing  upon  the  good  people 
of  this  county  and  reduces  the  tax  du- 
plicate of  Delaware  County,  which  I  re- 
peat is  a  small  rural  county. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that 
this  amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  find  myself  in  a  most 
embarrassing  situation  today. 

The  gentleman  who  Just  preceded  me 
in  the  well  is  one  of  my  closest  friends 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
The  gentleman  had  the  courtesy  to  call 
me  this  morning  at  my  office  to  tell  me 
that  he  was  going  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment to  strike  $1.4  million  out  of  this 
bill,  designed  to  fund  the  construction  of 
the  Alum  Creek  Reservoir.  I  can  cer- 
tainly understand  the  gentleman's  con- 
cern. I  can  understand  why  he  has 
offered  this  amendment,  because  the 
physical  situs  of  the  dam  would  be  In 
Delaware  County,  a  rural  county,  that 
has  just  recently  been  attached  to  the 


congressional  district  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Betts]  represents, 
and  has  so  ably  and  honorably  repre- 
sented for  many  years. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  facing 
a  fact  of  life,  and  every  Member  of  this 
body  knows  that  we  cannot  repeal  the 
law  of  gravity  and  further  knows  that 
water  will  not  run  uphill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  area  which  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Betts]  represents  happens  to  be  located 
immediately  north  of  Franklin  County. 
The  Alum  Creek  flows  from  north  to 
south. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  here  has  been 
demonstrated  time  and  again.  Further,  I 
will  tell  the  members  of  the  Committee 
that  the  Corps  of  Engineers — and  this 
has  been  proved  out  by  the  corps — filed  a 
capacity  of  $2.4  million  for  this  dam  to 
provide,  first,  a  water  supply  for  the  city 
of  Columbus;  second,  flood  control;  and, 
third,  a  residual  recreational  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  knocked  this  project  out  because 
of  the  Vietnam  confUct.  We  then  went 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works,  and  pointed  out  the  need  of 
nearly  1  million  people  in  the  Franklin 
County  area  to  have  an  adequate  water 
supply.  The  members  of  the  committee 
in  their  wisdom  restored  the  sum  of  $1.4 
million.  The  parent  committee,  the  full 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  approved 
this  sum  of  $1.4  million,  and  It  is  now 
pending  before  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
today. 

If  any  members  of  the  Committee  have 
any  questions  about  the  logic  of  this  par- 
ticular argument,  I  would  invite  their 
attention  to  the  last  two  paragraphs  of 
page  998  of  the  hearings,  and  the  com- 
mittee report  which  I  feel  spells  this  out 
in  detail. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  proposed 
amendment. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  IMr.  Devine]  has 
stated  the  case  as  it  is. 

This  is  a  project  which  was  put  in  by 
the  committee  and  was  put  in  by  the 
committee  after  very  careful  considera- 
tion. 

The  amount  appropriated  this  year  or 
recommended  for  appropriation  is  $1.4 
million,  purely  for  land  acquisition. 

It  has  been  the  finding  of  the  commit- 
tee that  over  the  past  few  years  the  cost 
of  land  has  been  rapidly  e3calating. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  project  involves 
flood  control,  water  supply,  and  recrea- 
tion, with  over  50  percent  of  the  benefits 
being  attributed  to  fiood  control  alone. 
It  is  a  water  supply  project  for  the  city 
of  Columbus  and  it  is  a  project  v.hich 
was  backed  by  a  great  number  of  the 
Members  from  Ohio  in  that  particular 
area,  and  it  is  also  backed  by  the  Demo- 
cratic mayor  of  Columbus.  It  is  a  project 
that  the  committee  believes  to  be  one  of 
the  best  projects  that  we  have  recom- 
mended in  this  year's  budget.  It  is  a  proj- 
ect which  has  a  benefit-to-co.st  ratio  I 
thinkof  3.3  to  1. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  in 
answer  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  1  Mr. 
Betts  1.  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  re- 
gard and  whom  I  find  it  veo'  difficult  to 
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oppose  on  any  subject,  that  the  reason 
we  took  out  the  Big  Darby  Reservoir  is 
because — and  this  is  specifically  detailed 
In  the  committee  report — there  has  been 
an  extensive  delay  in  the  initiation  of 
construction  due  to  foundation  problems. 
So  it  was  decided  to  delete  this  project 
from  the  Alum  Creek  Reservoir  project 
for  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  necessity  for  the 
construction  of  another  dam  and  water 
reservoir  in  Franklin  County,  Ohio, 
to  impound  water  has  been  known 
since  about  1954  or  19.55  about  the  time 
another  dam  and  resf-rvoir  was  con- 
structed known  as  the  Hoover  Dam.  The 
reason  it  was  known  wa.-i  because  the 
projected  population  fipure."?  of  Franklin 
County  indicated  that  by  1970  the  iwpu- 
lation  of  this  county  v.ould  be  almost 
one  million  people. 

Now,  people  need  wa'rr  Th^t  i-:  an 
absolutely  essential  commodity  t.hat  we 
all  need.  Alum  Creek  happens  to  run 
through  the  district  which  Congressman 
DEvim:  represent.^  and  adjoins  the  dis- 
trict which  I  represent  Incidentally.  I 
should  like  to  be  a.ssociated  with  the 
remarks  of  Congressman  Devine. 

The  population  of  Columbus  and 
Franklin  County'  is  now  increasinp  at  a 
rate  of  35.7  percent  whereas  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State  of  Ohio  and  our  countr>' 
Is  increasing  by  only  6  5  percent  So  ^ou 
can  see  there  i.s  a  tremendous  increa.se 
in  the  population  of  this  county  which 
Congressman  Devine  and  I  represent 
This  also  reflects  the  ned  for  this 
pro.iect. 

The  question  was  asked  by  the  pen- 
tleman  from  Ohio  rMr  BettsI  why 
would  the  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
move money  from  the  b^d^Pt  for  the  bi? 
Darby  Creek  project  in  this  county  and 
appropriate  the  .^ame  amount  for  the 
Alum  Creek  project  That  que.stion  has 
been  answered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachu-setts  [Mr.  BoLANnl.  a  member 
of  the  committee  to  some  extent  An- 
other answer  is  that  the  Bi?;  Darbv  Res- 
ervoir project  is  net  a  warer-lmpound- 
Ing  project:  it  is  to  be  a  recreation  and 
flood  control  failUtv 

The  Alum  Creek  project  is  df>si:;ned  to 
impound  water  for  a  drinkine  water  sup- 
ply for  the  people  of  the  city  of  Colum- 
bus and  Frank'in  County.  It  i.s  also  a 
necessary  dam  for  a  flood  control  proj- 
ect for  the  Scioto  River  Valley  in  cen- 
tral Ohio  .^nd.  third,  it  is  to  be  u.sed 
for  recreational  purposes. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  In  Its  iud*:'- 
ment  has  detennincd  that  this  project 
should  Eo  ahead 

It  has  been  montiir.ed  that  thi">  nroject 
has  a  benefit-cost  ratio  of  3  4  to  1 

We  have  eone  to  the  Atniroprlations 
Committee  and  ?sked  that  a  token  ap- 
propriation be  advanced  for  thi  ^  project 
so  that  the  city  of  Columbus  can  go 
ahead  with  con.struction.  The  city  of 
Columbus  Is  prepared  to  no  ahead  and 
would  have  crone  ahead  with  its  own 
money  except  that  we  needed  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Federal  Government    We 


asked  for  an  appropriation  to  be  placed 
in  the  budget  .so  the  city  of  Columbus 
would  have  a  contract  with  the  Federal 
Government,  in  effect,  and  the  city  of 
Columbus  could  thereby  be  reimbursed 
on  a  matching  fund  basis  for  any  of  its 
own  moneys  it  used. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  members  of 
lius  House  to  oppose  this  amendi.ient. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  ri.se  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  certainly  hesitate  and 
I  am  deeply  sorry  that  I  have  to  get  up 
here  and  oppose  my  Rood  friend  Jackson 
Betts.  because  I  do  not  think  anybody 
l.olds  him  in  any  higher  reeard  than  I 
do.  I  certainly  do  not  find  fault  with 
him  for  more  than  adequately  repre- 
.^entlng  his  di.strict.  He  is  a  very  capable 
and  hiRhly  regarded  Member  of  this 
body.  If  I  were  in  his  shoes.  I  know  I 
would  be  doing  the  same  thing.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  my  particular  case,  the  shoe 
is  on  the  other  foot. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what 
'his  project,  althouch  it  Is  not  located 
m  my  congressional  di.strict.  niean.s  to 
the  district  I  have  the  honor  of  repre- 
.senting  and  to  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Ohio. 

The  project  will  cost  rouehly  S29  mil- 
lion. It  has  annual  recreational  benefits 
wliich  include  fish  and  wildlife  of  $918.- 
000.  It  has  annual  water  supply  benefits 
of  $577,000.  Incidentally,  these  are  re- 
coverable by  the  Federal  Government 
from  the  local  users. 

The  annual  flood  control  benefits  are 
$2,551,000  That  makes  a  total  of  annual 
benefits  for  this  one  project  alone  in 
excess  of  $4  million 

Fitrurins:  this  project  at  a  100-year 
lifespan  as  the  corps  does,  this  means 
simply  that  over  S400  million  of  benefits. 
less  the  operatinr  expenses,  accrue  to  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Ohio  becau.se  of 
the  initial  construction  costs  of  a  $29 
mil'ion  project. 

Now  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number  of  people  obviously  will  be  served 
by  the  construction  of  the  Alum  Creek 
project. 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  tne  Committee,  in  the  recurrence  of 
tie  January  1959  flood,  the  Alum  Creek 
Reservoir  would  have  reduced  the  dam- 
:;  ::es  in  the  metropolitan  area  of  Colum- 
bus by  82.560,000.  and  the  brlance  of  the 
d.^magf s  in  tiie  Sciito  River  would  have 
been  reduced  by  over  $9  million 

In  the  March  1953  flood  had  j\lum 
Creek  Reservoir  been  in  operation,  it 
would  have  reduced  damages  in  the  met- 
ropolitan area  of  Columbus  bv  $1,310,000 
and  in  the  balance  of  the  Scioto  River 
Basin,  it  would  have  reduced  the  dam- 
a'?es  bv  S290.090 

In  the  Ohio  River  Ba.<;in.  it  would  have 
redured  damages  by  some  $80,000. 

That  makes  a  total  of  $1.^80.000. 

Now  to  deny  these  benefits  and  to  say 
that  the  savincrs  t-  the  people  in  the  met- 
roixjlitan  area  of  Columbus  and  along 
the  100-iiiile  span  of  the  Scioto  River 
Basin  and  then  down  the  Ohio  River 
Ba.sin  seems  a  little  unreasonable  under 
tlic  circumstances 

In  addition,  the  local  flood  protection 
project  at  Chillicothe.  Ohio,  which  Is  In 


my  congressional  district,  would  be  com- 
pletely jeopardized. 

This  project  has  been  authorized  by 
Congress  but  it  is  contiiment  upon  the 
construction  of  certain  upriver  reser- 
voirs, one  of  which  is  the  Alum  Creek. 
Without  the  construction  of  tlie  Alum 
Creek  protect,  this  local  flood  protection 
levee  cannot  be  constructed,  resultiiig  in 
many  millions  of  dollars  of  damages  to 
the  residents  and  to  the  city  of  Chilli- 
cothe. 

During  the  January  flood  of  1959.  the 
damages  to  Chillicothe  alone  amounted 
to  $2,800,000. 

Had  the.se  reservoirs  been  in  operation 
and  local  protection  projects  function- 
i:ig,  these  damages  would  have  been  re- 
duced to  less  than  $50,000  in  Chillicothe, 
Ohio,  alone. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hone  you 
will  see  as  I  see.  the  enormou.s  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  construction  of 
the  Alum  Creek  Reservoir  and  that  these 
benefits  are  of  such  a  nature  and  in- 
volve the  welfare  of  so  many  people  that 
they  t-ieatly  outweigh  the  objections 
raised  here  today  by  my  good  fr.erid.  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Betts]. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Chairman,  water  is 
one  of  our  most  precious  assets  and  un- 
less we  act  now  to  con.serve  it  we  may 
well  rue  the  day  we  failed  to  respond  to 
this  crisis.  And.  make  no  mistake  about 
it.  we  are  in  a  wpter  crisis.  The  fact  that 
the  funds  did  not  appear  in  the  budget 
request  is  of  no  moment.  This  body  is  a 
coequal  branch  of  the  Government  and 
certainly  can  act  on  its  own  initiative  In 
resfX)n.se  to  the  welfare  of  this  Nation.  It 
must  and  should  maintain  its  inde- 
pendence. The  appropriations  committee 
is  to  be  commended  for  Its  foresight  in 
placing  funds  in  this  bill  for  Alum  Creek 
and  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  amend- 
ment, n 

The  CH.AIRM.^N.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Betts'. 

The  amendment  was  rejected 

AMEr^DMENT     OFTERFD     BY     MR.     STANTON 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  offer 
nn  amendment. 
The  C'.erk  read  as  follows; 

.\me:icl.nient  offered  by  Mr.  Stanton:  On 
p.\je  4  l.nes  16  and  17.  strike  out  "SPSe.- 
7=iJ,000"  and  In.-sfrt  !n  lieu  thereof  "$936,000,- 
000". 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
a  point  of  order 

The  CHAIRMAN  Will  the  rrentleman 
plea.se  stale  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  grntleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  it  is 
my  unde-standing  that  the  amount  has 
already  b^en  amended,  and  having;  been 
amended,  a  second  am'-ndment  for  the 
same  purpo.se  would  not  lie  at  this  time. 

The  CH.AIRM.AN.  Does  the  gentleman 
withdraw  his  amendment? 

Mr.  STANTON  No.  The  Clerk  read  the 
wrong  amendment.  I  have  another 
amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rules  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  which  has  just  been  read  Is 
out  of  order  and  sustains  the  point  of 
order. 
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AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MB.    STANTON 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
♦Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stanton:  On 
page  4.  line  22,  alter  the  colon  Insert:  "Pto- 
vided  further,  That  no  part  of  this  appropria- 
llou  shall  "oe  used  to  continue  the  planning 
of  the  Grand  River  Reservoir  project." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
know  all  the  Members  of  the  House  share 
my  concern  for  our  S>326  biUion  national 
debt,  our  budget  deficit  which  will  exceed 
$15  billion  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  our 
defense  budget  of  S70  billion  and  the  tax 
increase  we  may  be  asked  to  impose  on 
our  constituents  as  a  result  of  all  this. 
Today,  I  am  giving  each  of  you  the  op- 
portunity to  save  your  constituents 
$750,000  by  supporting  my  amendment 
to  strike  this  amount  for  the  plar.ning  of 
the  Grand  River  Reservoir  from  the 
public  works  appropriation  bill  that  is  be- 
fore us. 

The  propo.sed  Grand  River  Reservoir 
would  be  located  in  Ashtabula  County,  in 
my  district  in  northeastern  Ohio.  Until 
now,  the  reservoir  has  been  the  key 
feature  of  the  proposed  Lake  Erie  to  Ohio 
River  Canal.  However,  the  committee,  in 
reporting  tlus  bill,  eliminated  the  funds 
requested  for  the  navigation  purposes  of 
the  canal,  citing  the  refusal  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania  to  assure  the  local 
cooperation  required  for  water  resource 
projects.  The  committee  directed  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  terminate  all  navi- 
gation planning. 

The  $750,000  requested  by  the  com- 
mittee is  to  be  used  for  planning  a 
reservoir  for  the  purposes  of  recreation, 
fish  and  wildlife,  flood  control,  water 
supply,  and  water-quality  control.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  point  out  that  this 
project  is  neither  needed  nor  wanted. 
Every  major  civic  organization  in  the 
■area  is  on  record  in  opposition  to  it.  In 
a  recent  survey  by  the  Grand  River 
Reservoir  Association  of  the  property 
owners  in  the  area  to  be  inundated  by 
the  proposed  reservoir,  90  percent  of 
them  opposed  the  project. 

This  proposal  would  cause  the  loss  of 
jobs,  drive  thousands  from  their  homes, 
mean  the  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  from 
the  tax  base,  and  inundate  thousands 
of  acres  of  rich  farmland,  bringing  fi- 
nancial disaster  to  this  area.  The  reser- 
voir will  force  the  relocation  of  the  mariy 
cemeteries,  roads,  schools,  and  public 
buOdings.  It  will  produce  a  barrier  divid- 
ing Ashtabula  County  in  two,  creating 
immediate  increased  costs  in  school 
transportation,  fire  protection,  and  police 
protection. 

While  some  property  owners  are  in- 
evitably hurt  as  the  result  of  progress, 
the  proposed  Grand  River  Reservoir  does 
not  qualify  for  this  description  in  any 
sense  of  the  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  serious  question  has 
arisen  over  whether  the  Grand  River 
Reservoir  project  has  ever  even  been  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress.  While  the  Lake 
Erie  to  Ohio  River  Canal  proposal  was 
authorized  in  1935.  no  hearings  have  ever 
been  held  on  the  Grand  River  Reservoir 
as  a  separate  project. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  Justified  the 
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canal  project  on  the  basis  that  it  would 
provide  three  major  benefits:  navigation, 
flood  control,  and  recreation.  There 
would  be  no  navigation  element  in  the 
absence  of  the  caual.  There  would  also 
be  no  flood  control  benefit  because  this 
feature  was  contingent  upon  resources 
that  the  canal  would  provide.  Further- 
more, the  proponents  of  the  reservoir 
have  failed  to  demonstrate  a  need  for  a 
flood  control  project  in  this  area;  the 
citizens  have  surely  never  requested  one. 
Finally,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
never  even  claimed  any  water  supply  or 
water  quality  control  benefits  for  the 
reservoir. 

This  then  leaves  only  recreation  bene- 
fits as  the  sole  justification  for  this  proj- 
ect to  be  considered  on  a  separate  basis. 
This  is  ridiculous.  The  land  under  con- 
sideration for  the  reservoir  is  already  a 
fine  recreational  area.  There  are  nearly 
150  miles  of  streams  offering  good  fish- 
ing. There  are  at  least  200  acres  of  farm 
ponds.  This  land  is  described  as  one  of 
the  best  deer  and  grouse  ranges  in  Ohio 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Along  the 
Grand  River  are  numerous  permanent 
camps  offering  recreation  to  thousands 
of  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Campfire 
Girls,  and  church  groups.  To  take  away 
land,  turn  the  title  over  to  the  Federal 
Government,  and  charge  a  fee  to  the  citi- 
zens to  use  what  is  already  their  own  for 
recreational  purposes  is  absurd. 

The  corps  has  never  fully  disclosed 
the  basis  for  its  estimate  of  recreation 
benefits.  We  do  know  that  for  the  pur- 
poses of  their  computations,  they  set  an 
arbitrary  figure  of  50  cents  per  visitor  as 
a  general  admission  to  the  reservoir  area 
and  charges  of  up  to  $4.50  a  day  for  vari- 
ous fishing  and  hunting  activities.  The 
corps  has  also  stated  that  its  estimates 
were  based  upon  an  ultimate  general 
recreation  visltor-dfiy  count  of  20  milUon 
per  year. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Con- 
gress that,  already  located  in  Ashtabula 
County  is  the  Pymatuning  Reservoir 
State  Park,  a  joint  venture  of  the  States 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  which  is  the 
largest  manmade  reservoir  available  to 
Ohioans.  This  park  has  been  a  recrea- 
tional area  since  1950  and  a  conservation 
area  since  1935,  yet  even  in  this  last 
year's  season,  the  revenue  from  users 
was  a  mere  $75,000,  which  fell  short  of 
oierating  expenditures  of  $88,000.  Does 
tms  demonstrate  a  need  for  additional 
recreational  facilities  to  accommodate  20 
million  visitors?  There  is  also  the  serious 
question  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  pro- 
posed facility  to  accommodate  the  num- 
ber of  visitors  envisioned  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  Congress  must  have  accurate 
answers  to  these  questions  if  we  are  to 
properly  evaluate  this  request  for  funds. 
So  far,  we  have  not  been  provided  with 
this  Information,  because,  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  neither  the  committee  nor 
the  Congress  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
consider  the  Grand  River  Reservoir  as  a 
separate  project.  Without  its  original 
navigation  feature,  the  entire  nature  of 
the  project  has  changed  sufficiently  to 
require  separate  consideration  by  the 
corps  and  the  Public  Works  Committees 
of  Congress.  This  consideration  has  not 


been  given.  There  has  been  no  evidence 
in  the  public  record  to  support  the  com- 
mittee's assertion  that  the  reservoir  is 
urgently  needed  and  is  fully  justified  as 
a  separate  facility. 

The  pi-udent  expenditure  of  public 
money  involves  many  considerations, 
among  them  are  need,  cost,  and  benefits. 
At  a  time  when  our  cities  are  sick  with 
crime  and  deterioration,  our  people  are 
breathing  polluted  air,  our  mental  hos- 
pitals are  overcrowded  and  understaffed, 
as  are  all  our  medical  facilities,  when  our 
schools  are  facing  constant  crises  caused 
by  ever  increasing  enrollments  and  costs, 
and  at  a  time  when  we  are  fighting  a  war 
that  has  already  cost  over  12,000  lives 
and  $70  million  a  day,  I  cannot  justify 
voting  for  a  recreation  project  for  my 
district  that  is  neither  needed  nor  want- 
ed. I  ask  that  you  support  my  amend- 
ment to  strike  this  wasteful  and  unnec- 
essary project  from  the  public  works 
appropriation.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
May  8,  1967,  Congressman  Stanton,  a 
good  friend  of  mine  and  a  good  fellow, 
appealed  before  the  Public  Works  Sub- 
committee and  introduced  Mr.  John  D. 
Hadden.  chairman  of  the  board  of  coun- 
ty commissioners  of  Lake  County,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Hadden  stated: 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  prompt  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Government  in 
entering  into  the  construction  of  the  Grand 
Rlver-Mahoning  Reservoir  portion  of  the 
Lake  Erie-Ohio  Interconnecting  Waterway 
is  imperative  for  Increased  Industrial  effi- 
ciency, full  employment,  sound  economic 
expansion,  and  wholesome  outdoor  recrea- 
tional facilities.  The  delay  of  this  project 
would  Insure  us  of  frequent  floods,  a  con- 
tinued water  pollution  problem,  and  lack 
of  adequate  outdoor  recreational  facllitl3s. 
a  stream  that  dries  In  summer,  and  a  lacls 
of  commerce  which  we  could  enjoy.  A  delay 
would  keep  Northeastern  Ohio  from  realiz- 
ing Its  full  potential. 

So  it  appears  that  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  gentleman's  district  fully  supports 
the  Grand  River  Re^rvoir.  I  appreciate 
that  the  families  in  the  reservoir  area 
who  would  have  to  be  relocated  oppose 
the  project.  Land  acquisition,  unfor- 
timately,  is  a  requirement  of  every  res- 
ervoir project.  We  will  do  all  we  can  to 
hold  the  land  requirements  to  the  mini- 
mum. 

But  this  is  an  essential  project  and 
should  be  built.  The  Department  of  Na- 
tional Resources  of  the  State  of  Ohio 
concluded  in  its  Ohio  water  plan  inven- 
tory as  follows: 

Even  without  the  transportation  feature, 
the  Grand  River  Reservoir  should  be  built 
on  Its  merit  as  a  complete  solution  for  the 
area's  problems  In  water  supply,  low  flow 
regulation,  flood  control,  and  recreation.  A 
reservoir  of  such  proportions  would  meet  the 
water  needs  of  the  Mohonlng-Grand  River 
Basins  for  many  years  and  probably  for  all 
time  assuring  economic  growth  and  a  long 
period  of  prosperity  for  the  area. 

So  I  hope  you  will  support  me  and  the 
committee  in  providing  planning  funds 
for  the  project  and  vote  against  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  praise  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stanton]  for 
offering  this  amendment.  I  do  not  believe 
this  Grand  River  Reservoir  Is  necessary. 
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I  believe  it  is  strictly  to  get  a  foot  in  the 
door  to  build  this  80.000-square-acre 
reservoir,  so  later  on  they  can  construct 
a  Lake  Erie-Ohio  Canal.  Tnis  reservoir 
Is  not  needed. 

It  was  stated  recently  in  the  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  newspaper,  the  Youngstown 
Vindicator,  that  the  only  reason — and 
I  am  sure  they  referred  to  me— I  oppose 
this  Lake  Erie-Ohio  Canal  is  because  it 
Is  not  located  m  Penn.sylvania.  I  would 
like  to  state  now  for  the  record  that  I 
am  against  this  canal  because  it  is  eco- 
nomically unsound  and  not  necessary.  I 
am  opposed  to  any  proposed  future  canal 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  I  will  fight 
that  canal  in  my  district  just  as  much 
as  I  have  opposed  the  canal  from  Lake 
Erie  to  the  Ohio  River  by  way  of  the  east- 
em  part  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  I  may  have  the 
attention  of  the  Committee.  My  friends, 
the  matter  before  us  has  to  do  with  the 
navigation  project  sponsored  by  our 
chairman  last  year.  In  my  opmion  this  is 
one  time  I  feel  the  whole  membership  of 
this  body  would  want  to  turn  down  this 
amendment. 

Notwithstanding  the  deep  interest  the 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  Mike  Kirwan.  had 
In  the  navigation  project,  when  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania  and  other  officials 
of  Pennsylvania  were  unwilling  or  did 
not  support  this  project,  Mike  Kirwan. 
out  of  the  bigness  of  his  heart,  despite 
his  position  on  the  committee  and  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  subcommittee.  In 
my  opinion,  would  have  stayed  with  him. 
took  It  on  himself  to  withdraw  the  navi- 
gation project  in  view  of  the  opposition 
of  the  Oovemor  and  other  officials  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

We  retained  the  flood  control  and 
other  features  which  are  entirely  in 
Ohio. 

The  amendment  here  would  provide 
for  cutting  out  that  part  which  Mike  has 
in  his  own  district  and  In  his  own  State. 

It  Is  my  belief.  In  view  of  the  tremen- 
dous number  of  project-s  the  committee 
has  provided  for  the  State  of  Penn.syi- 
vanla  In  this  bill — and  m  djing  that  we 
were  only  doing  what  b  right  in  the 
process  of  developing  a  f.ilr  program  for 
the  50  States — it  111  befit.s  some  people, 
since  MncE  has  been  m.ost  cooperative 
and  has  withdrawn  hi.s  o'.vn  project  be- 
cause of  opposition  f:  jm  some,  to  carry 
the  matter  one  step  further  and  to  try 
to  cut  out  that  part  of  the  project  which 
Is  in  his  own  State. 

I  do  hope  the  Members  will  go  alon'^ 
with  the  committee  In  opposing  this 
amendment. 

I  plead  with  the  Members  at  this  time 
to  stand  by  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. We  have  tried  to  accede  to 
the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. We  did  so  at  the  request  of  our 
chairman.  Mike  Kirwan  For  goodness" 
sake,  let  us  not  let  him  down  on  the  part 


in  his  own  State,  becau.se  our  Pennsyl- 
vania friends  are  not  satisfied  to  cut  out 
their  own.  They  want  to  go  across  the 
Stale  line  and  cut  out  an  Ohio  project. 
Let  us  see  they  dj  not  succeed. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio 

Mr.  BOW.  I  agree  with  what  the  -sen- 
tleinan  has  said.  I  hope  the  committee 
will  support  the  CDmmitt<'C  report  on 
this  :eservoir. 

The  State  of  Ohio,  through  its  water 
resources  board,  has  issued  its  own  re- 
port on  its  need. 

There  is  a  water  cjntrol  provision  and 
provLslon  for  pollution  control.  This  is 
very  much  needed. 

There  is  one  other  thing  which  has 
not  been  pointed  out  There  is  another 
dam  there  on  which  a  great  deal  of  rec^ 
reation  is  involved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missis.sippi  has  expired. 

Mr.  EOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

There  is  boating  and  other  recreation 
at  what  Is  known  at  Berlm  Dam. 

If  this  reservoir  is  built  It  will  not  only 
make  a  great  recreational  area  around 
this  particular  reservoir  but  also  it  will  be 
helpful  for  water  control  and  the  preser- 
vation of  Berlm  Dam. 

Aside  from  the  recreation  aspect,  I 
may  say  that  in  the  city  of  Youngstown 
and  the  surrounding  area  there  is  a 
necessity  for  pollution  control  and  there 
is  a  necessity  for  water  control.  This  will 
also  assist  in  flood  control  in  the  area. 

I  support  the  committee  report  and  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  my 
colleague  (Mr.  Kirwan]  for  his  tenacity 
in  keeping  this  portion  of  the  project  in 
the  bUl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Stanton  1. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

A.MENDME-VT   OFFERED    tlT    Ma.    GALLAGHEB 

Mr  G.'VLLAOHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  ofTerecl  by  ^'^.  Gailachkr-  On 
pace  4.  lines  16  and  17.  after  the  amount 
"893.T.074.000"  Insert  the  folIowlnkT  "and  In 
addttlon  there  shall  be  appropriated  $1,000,- 
000  for  the  Newarlc  B.iy  project." 

Mr  G.ALI.AGHER  Mr.  Ch.Tirman.  the 
1966  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  authorized 
$12  9  million  lor  an  urgently  needed 
navigation  project  in  Newark  Bay  and 
the  Hackensack  River.  The  project  con- 
sists of  widening  and  deepening  the  ex- 
isting channels,  construction  of  turning 
basins  and  widening  the  entrances  to 
Ehzabeth-Port  and  Port  Newark.  The 
.sum  of  $12  9  million  is  .small  wiun  com- 
pared to  the  total  amount  of  commerce 
flowing  through  the  New  York  port  area 
and  when  viewed  In  light  of  the  private 
investment  that  has  flowed  consistently 
Into  Improving  the  port  facilities 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  $13  billion  In 
goods  flowed  through  the  port  of  New 
York  durlnar  1966  During  the  same 
period  24,271  ships  moved  In  and  out  of 
the  port — 2.167  of  these  traveled  through 
Newark  Bay. 

To  date,  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority,  and  private 


industries  have  invested  $175,000,000  in 
Elizabeth-Port  and  $87,000,000  in  Port 
Newark.  PMrther  expansion  plans  are 
already  on  the  drawing  boards,  ready 
for  implementation. 

The  ciuinnels  being  used  at  this  very 
moment  by  ship.?  plying  the  waters  of 
Newark  Bay  are  inadequate,  dangerous 
and  threaten  to  someday  disrupt  the 
economy  of  the  entire  port  area  complex. 
There  are  13  million  people  living  and 
working  in  the  New  York  Port  area.  One 
in  three  is  directly  affected  by  the  op- 
eration of  the  port. 

The  pi-esent  channels  and  entrances 
were  constructed  for  the  ships  of  20  years 
ago  Today's  ships  are  twice  as  long  and 
twice  as  wide — in  some  cases  more.  The 
new  containerships  are  being  built  even 
bigger  than  this  and  In  the  near  future 
500.000  barrel  tankers  will  be  common- 
place. The  number  of  deep-draft  vessels 
using  Ports  Elizabeth  and  Newark  have 
doubled  since  1954  and  are  expected  to 
double  again  by  1975 

With  this  terrific  Increase  in  the  size 
and  number  of  ships  the  accident  hazard 
will  soon  become  unacceptable.  There 
have  been  39  major  shipping  accidents 
since  1954  in  Newark  Bay,  and  no  wonder 
with  channels  as  narrow  as  400  feet  in 
some  stretches.  The  tragic  and  unneces- 
sary collision  between  the  Texaco  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  Alva  Cape  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  39  lives  and  Inestimable  property 
damage.  That  collision  demonstrated 
the  clear  and  unmistakable  need  for  im- 
provements in  navigational  chamiels  In 
the  Newark  Bay. 

I  am  offering  an  amendment  to  in- 
clude, $1,000,000  in  this  appropriation 
bill  to  allow  a  beginning  on  the  Newark 
Bay-Hackensack  River  project.  I  offer 
this  Increase  out  of  a  deep  concern  for 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  areas  sur- 
rounding Newark  Bay  and  for  the  people 
who  live  In  those  areas.  Without  adequate 
and  safe  channels,  turning  basins,  and 
port  entrances  the  development  of  land 
facilities  and  the  production  of  more  and 
better  ships  will  go  for  naught.  The 
Newark  Bay  channels  are  the  life  lines 
of  the  area.  Without  improvement  we 
will  begin  to  strangle  in  the  very  near 
future.  I  ask  your  support  for  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  all 
members  of  the  subcommittee  and  all 
members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  realize  the  interest  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jer.-sey  in  the  project  that 
he  has  mentioned  here. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  to  the 
Committee  that  this  was  submitted  with- 
out budget  approval,  and  that  it  would 
Involve  an  estimated  cost  of  about  $15.5 
million.  Involved  In  this  amendment  Is 
the  fact  that  you  would  set  a  precedent 
which  might  lead  to  the  request  for  150 
similar  projects  In  the  future  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  300  au- 
thorized projects.  The  committee  tried 
to  hold  this  bill  In  line  with  the  budget 
requests.  However,  this  matter  of  widen- 
ing harbors  and  getting  ready  to  handle 
these  huge  tankers  to  which  the  gentle- 
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man  from  New  Jersey  referred  represents 
a  nationwide  problem.  The  committee 
felt  that  with  all  of  the  conditions  in- 
volved, moneywise  and  otherwise,  at  this 
time,  we  would  not  be  able  to  start  this 
program  of  the  widening  of  these  har- 
bors, so  that  this  heavy  tonnage  could  go 
in  to  them  at  this  time. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  v^'ould  hope 
the  Committee  would  turn  down  this 
amendment  at  this  time,  becau.se  it  would 
be  giving  an  unfair  advantage  to  this 
area  in  this  instance,  since  we  on  the 
committee  intend  to  deal  with  the  over- 
all subject  matter  in  the  future. 

I  take  this  view  though  as  you  know 
I  have  been  one  of  the  strongest  sup- 
porters of  domestic  public  works,  in  other 
words  the  development  and  protection  of 
our  resources. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  review 
with  you  what  is  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  1959,  when  I  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  Mike  Kirwan,  and  17  other 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  we  successfully  overrode  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  veto  of  the  public 
works  appropriations  bill,  saving  more 
than  60  new  public  works  projects,  the 
only  time  this  has  ever  been  successfully 
done,  I  had  this  to  say: 

The  more  we  owe,  the  greater  our  Inter- 
national Involvement,  the  more  imperative  it 
Is  that  we  look  after  our  own  country,  for  It 
!i  our  own  country  which  la  the  base  on 
which  all  the  reet  depends. 

That  statement  remains  sound  today. 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  through  the  years  our 
committee  and  the  Congress  had  not  had 
\-islon  and  the  willingness  to  fight  to  put 
t^e  development  and  protection  of  the 
resources  of  our  own  country  first,  where 
would  we  be  today? 

Where  would  we  be  If  it  were  not  for 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration, 
the  Columbia  River  Development,  South- 
west Power,  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway, 
the  TV' A?  What  would  be  our  economic 
condition  if  we  had  let  the  harbors  of 
New  York  City,  San  Francisco,  Newport 
News,  Houston,  Seattle,  New  Orleans, 
and  now  Biloxi,  Gulfport,  Pascagoula, 
and  all  the  rest  go  to  pot? 

Where  would  we  be  if  we  had  neglected 
to  protect  our  people  and  our  productive 
capacity  from  the  ravaging  flood  waters 
of  the  Ohio,  the  Missouri,  the  Arkansas, 
and  the  Mississippi,  great  rivers  all,  or  If 
we  had  neglected  the  hundreds  of  smaller 
streams  which  can  be  just  as  devastating, 
the  only  dilference  being  that  a  smaller 
area  is  damaged:  or  If  we  had  failed  to 
develop  and  maintain  the  hundreds  of 
smaller  harbors  equally  Important  on  a 
smaller  scale  but  all  vital  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  Nation.  Just  think  what  a 
sad  state  of  affairs  would  exist  if  we  had 
failed  to  keep  our  rivers  open  for  internal 
navigation. 

You  can  get  a  fair  Idea  of  what  public 
works  programs  have  meant  to  our  coun- 
try when  you  read  page  6  of  our  report, 
for  our  navigation  system  handles  1.237.- 
000,000  tons  annually:  the  TVA,  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  Reclamation  dams  have 
saved  us  from  an  estimated  $15  billion  In 
flood  damage  prevented:  water  supply 
benefits  of  over  2,000  billion  gallons 
which  benefit  over  14,000,000  people  an- 
nually have  been  provided;  reclamation 
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benefits  go  to  9,600,000  acres  which  pro- 
duce crops  worth  $1.5  billion  each  year; 
gross  returns  from  electric  power  are 
appoximately  $572.7  mimon;  and  of 
course  recreation  benefits  are  estimated 
at  $281  million.  Now  without  all  of  that 
added  wealth  on  which  annual  taxes  to 
the  Federal  Government  exceed  the  cost, 
we  would  see  a  drastic  drop  In  our  stand- 
ard of  living. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  sad  commentary 
that  Mike  Kirwan,  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee,  who  has  done  and  Is  doing 
so  much  for  present  and  future  genera- 
tions, should  have  his  efforts  so  grossly 
misrepresented,  as  they  were  in  an  article 
appearing  In  an  International  magazine 
a  few  months  ago.  My  colleagues,  you. 
like  me,  know  that  such  shortsighted, 
"take  care  of  today  and  forget  the 
needs  of  tonjiorrow"  attitude  is  one 
which  Mike  Kirwan,  our  chairman,  as 
well  as  our  committee,  has  successfully 
fought  for  years.  And  contrary  to  their 
apparent  beliefs,  established  Interests 
will  prosper  increasingly,  along  with 
those  who  develop  new  wealth  and  new 
prosperity,  for  thus  It  has  always  been. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  covered  many  aspects 
of  this  bill  In  general  debate.  Here  I 
would  like  to  mention  some  Items  of  spe- 
cial Interest  to  my  section. 

TENNESSEE-TOMBIGBEE 

Last  year  our  committee  provided 
funds  for  planning  this  project  "upon  re- 
ceiving a  favorable  report."  We  received 
such  favorable  report  in  March  this  year 
and  our  committee  immediately  made 
funds  available  for  planning  for  1967- 
68.  The  report  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
shows  a  cost  benefit  ratio  of  1.24  to  1. 
Thus,  this  project  compares  favorably 
with  most  projects  such  as  the  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  Canal  which  Is  1.1  to  1  and 
the  Arkansas  River  and  tributaries  navi- 
gation which  started  as  1.08  to  1  and  is 
now  1.5  to  1. 

This  project  when  constructed  as 
planned  will  take  its  place  with  those 
projects  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  as 
a  vital  link  In  the  Internal  development 
of  our  growing  country. 

YELLOW    CREEK 

Our  committee  provided  the  following 
Instructions  to  the  TVA: 

The  committee  requests  the  TVA  to  ex- 
pedite Its  feasibility  analysis  of  the  river  port 
development  on  the  Yellow  Creek  Embay- 
ment  of  the  Pickwick  Reservoir.  In  making 
such  analysis.  It  Is  suggested  that  TVA 
evaluate  and  Include  potential  benefits  from 
industrial  development.  Increased  employ- 
ment and  Income,  the  economic  effects  of  a 
railroad  extension  to  the  port  site,  redevelop- 
ment benefits  and  Identifiable  stimuli  to  the 
economy  of  the  affected  area  which  may  be 
expected  to  result  from  such  a  river  develop- 
ment. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  will  lead  to  a 
favorable  report  and  to  the  development 
of  port  facilities  which  would  mean  so 
much  to  the  counties  of  Tishomingo,  Al- 
corn and  all  northeast  Mississippi. 
hatckh  siveb 

For  study  of  the  Hatchle  River,  Missis- 
sippi and  Tennessee.  $20,000.  This  work 
Is  coordinated  with  that  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service. 

TOMBXOBEK    AND    TBIBTJTAHXES,    FLOOD    CONTKOL 

For  continuing  this  work  we  have  pro- 


vided $525,000  and  $25,000  for  investiga- 
tions. 

LOWER    MISSISSIPPI    AND    TRIBUTARIES 

Through  the  years  we  have  learned  if 
you  don't  take  care  of  the  Mississippi 
River  to  prevent  floods  as  you  go  along, 
it  will  cost  you  much  more  in  the  long 
run.  For  that  reason  we  restored  $6  mil- 
lion of  the  funds  which  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  would  have  cut  from  the  low- 
er Mississippi  and  its  tributaries. 

YAZOO    BASIN 

Here  we  provided  $100,000  for  con- 
struction of  road  crossings  of  the  Panola- 
Quitman  Floodway  at  Crowder  and  at 
Paducah  Wells,  and  $80,000  for  protec- 
tion of  the  Sheley  Bridge  on  the  Talla- 
hatchie River.  In  addition  we  provided 
$20,000  for  a  study  of  bank  caving  on  the 
Tallahatchie  River  and  Its  tributaries. 
Here  it  is  the  intention  of  the  committee 
that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  shall  coor- 
dinate their  study  and  plans  with  those 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

RESERVOIRS 

For  recreation  facilities  at  reservoirs 
we  have  provided  $35,000  at  Arkabutla, 
$40,000  at  Sardis,  $25,000  at  Enid  and 
$40,000  at  Grenada. 

The  corps  has  assured  the  committee 
the  coUectlon  of  fees  wUl  be  limited  to 
those  places  where  the  facilities  fur- 
nished exceed  $25,000  in  cost  and  pro- 
vide accommodations  of  special  benefit 
which  should  limit  collections  to  only  one 
place  at  each  reservoir.  Others  are  to  be 
open  to  the  public  without  charge.  The 
legislative  committee  is  studying  the 
whole  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  also  our  committee,  in 
its  report,  instructed  the  corps  as  fol- 
lows : 

Appropriate  attention  should  be  given  to 
maintenance  of  water  levels  at  a  higher  level 
for  recreation  and  other  use  as  long  as  It  does 
not  endanger  flood  control  requirements. 

I  shall  not  enumerate  the  various  items 
for  other  parts  of  the  Mississippi  Delta. 
Central  Mississippi,  and  the  gulf  coast. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  our  committee  has 
provided  for  essential  projects  in  all 
these  areas,  as  It  has  throughout  the  50 
States. 

Again,  the  funds  we  spend  in  this  bill 
for  flood  control,  navigation  and  the 
rest,  plus  those  for  watersheds  and  con- 
servation in  the  bill  for  Appropriations 
for  Agriculture,  is  less  than  one-half  that 
which  we  spend  annually  trying  to  get  a 
man  to  the  moon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  develop  and  pro- 
tect our  resources,  the  basis  for  all  the 
rest,  mine  is  a  great  privilege,  for  in  ad- 
dition to  serving  on  this  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  for  PubUc  Works,  I 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  which  handles  programs 
for  watershed  protection  and  flood  pre- 
vention, for  school  lunch,  school  milk, 
extension,  food  inspection,  rural  housing, 
water  and  sewerage  and  the  many  other 
programs  for  the  benefit  of  our  people 
and  country. 

Truly,  mine  is  a  great  opportunity  to 
put  our  own  country  first.  This  we  have 
done  in  this  bUl.  I  feel  sure  we  shall  have 
your  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]. 
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The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AJCCMDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MS.     OAVIS     Or 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ottered  by  Mr.  Davis  of  Wis- 
consin: On  page  5.  line  4.  sLr'Jie  out  the 
period  and  Insert  a  coion  and  add  the  fol- 
lowing: "ProiT.ded  further,  That  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  herein  shill  be  allocated 
for  general  lnve;;tlgatlons  of  prujects  for 
which  the  Just;flcatlons  are  60  percent  or 
more  for  recreational  purposes." 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is 
to  place  us  on  record  as  establishing 
something  in  the  way  of  priorities  on 
spending  at  a  time  when  we  face  a  critical 
deficit  and  when  we  must  establish  some 
priorities  in  spending. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  referred  to  this  mat- 
ter In  the  general  debate  on  this  bill. 
and  I  said  then,  as  I  reiterate  now.  that 
I  have  no  objection  to  recreational  facili- 
ties as  such,  but  when  we  are  in  a  critical 
fiscal  situation,  when  we  are.  subject  to 
diminution  by  increased  revenues  if  we 
do  increase  taxes,  as  the  President  has 
requested,  that  subject  to  that,  we  are 
facing  a  deficit  in  tins  fiscal  year  of 
something  in  e.tcess  of  $20  billion,  and 
that  means  we  are  going  to  have  to  bor- 
row whatever  amount  we  use  for  these 
recreational  facilities  in  this  year,  then 
it  seems  that  we  ought  to  aslc  ourselves 
can  we  now  Justify  borrowing  money  for 
recreational  projects  or  ought  we  in  re- 
sponsibility and  in  good  sense  defer  these 
enjoyable  but  nonessential  projects  until 
we  have  the  money  to  provide  for  them? 

Today  we  are  being  asked  to  provide 
additional  revenues  tlirough  higher  tax 
rates.  We  hear  everyone  say  "Well,  we 
can  cut  spending  as  an  alternative."  But 
we  are  well  along  in  the  appropriation 
bills  for  this  year  and  we  must  all  face 
the  reality  that  we  have  not  cut  spending 
anywhere  near  what  it  would  have  to  be 
cut  in  order  to  close  this  deficit  gap. 

So  It  seems  that  we  must  establish 
some  priorities  in  spending.  Finally  it 
occiirs  to  me  that  recreational  facilities 
ought  to  be  low  on  anyone's  list  of  priori- 
ties at  this  time. 

As  far  as  I  know,  this  amendment 
would  affect  primarily  the  planning  of 
new  projects.  It  might  affect  one  or  two 
new  construction  projects  which  are  pre- 
dominantly recreational  in  tiieir  justi- 
fication, but  so  far  as  I  know  from  going 
through  the  justifications  I  can  find  no 
Instances  where  this  would  affect  con- 
struction projects  which  are  now  well 
along. 

I  think  we  ought  to  demonstrate  at 
this  time  that  we  mean  what  we  say  when 
we  talk  about  priorities,  that  we  do  rec- 
ognize the  difficult  fiscal  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves,  and  that  we  do 
make  this  demonstration  to  our.selves 
and  to  the  people  of  this  country  that  we 
are  willing  to  forgo  some  of  these  en- 
joyable but  nont.s.sential  frills  at  a  time 
when  we  simply  do  not  have  the  money 
to  pay  for  them. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
differ  with  members  of  my  own  .subcom- 
mittee, particularly  with  my  good  friend 
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from  Wisconsin,  who  is  one  of  the  able 

Members  of  this  body.  However,  this 
committee  held  hearinKs  covtTin^  many, 
many  months,  and  may  I  say  that  I  do 
not  know  just  how  far-reactung  this 
amendment  would  be.  The  gentleman 
from  Wiscoiisin  has  said  that  in  his 
judgment  from  his  study  that  he  docs 
not  believe  it  would  reach  certain  con- 
struction project.s.  but.  of  course,  he  has 
to  agree  that  he  is  not  entirely  sure. 

I  would  like  to  .say  to  the  members  of 
the  commiltee  that  several  years  ago  the 
Congre.ss  provided  the  type  of  benefits 
that  should  be  counted  in  determining 
whether  a  project  was  justilied.  and  tiie 
Congress  in  that  law  set  out  the  various 
things  that  would  be  counted,  such  as 
flood  control  and  all  the  rest,  including 
navigation  and  recreation. 

I  say  to  the  Members  that  every*  proj- 
ect that  would  be  atfected  by  this  amend- 
ment first  has  been  authuiized  by  the 
Contiress:  second,  it  has  been  justified 
by  tlie  Budget  Bureau,  and  it  has  been 
approved  by  the  subcuiKiiuttee  and  by 
the  full  Committee  on  Appropruuions. 
And  haxir-i?  gone  tiirough  those  succes- 
sive steps  and  not  knowing  what  proj- 
ects would  be  affected,  whether  this  di.-i- 
trict,  that  district,  or  the  other  district, 
numerically  not  knowing  how  many 
would  be  involved,  and  since  and  I  re- 
peat again  they  have  all  been  author- 
ized and  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  by  the  Committee  on  .Appropri- 
ations, and  all  the  rest,  I  feel  that  we 
should  defeat  this  amendment  so  that 
we  will  not  be  doing  sometJiing  that  to 
a  ?reat  degree  would  be  overriding  the 
succe.s.sive  steps  which  have  been  taken 
and  do  something  the  effect  of  which  we 
do  not  know  as  to  when  it  would  be  felt 
and  in  what  di.'^tricts  or  projects  it  would 
be  felt  and  as  to  what  projects  it  would 
apply. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wiscoiuiin  iMr.  Davis  I. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CONSTRL-CTIU.S    GRANTS    FOR     WASTE    TREATMENT 
WORKS 

For  grants  for  con-structlon  of  waste  treat- 
ment works  pursuant  to  section  8  of  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  aa  .amended, 
to  remain  available  until  expended.  8203,000,- 
000. 

AMEND.V1ENT   OFFEREO    BY    MR      HOWARD 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  am.endment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

-Ajneiicinient  offerod  by  Mr.  Howard:  On 
page  22,  beglnnlni;  on  line  4.  after  the  com- 
ma. aft<>r  the  word  "expended",  delete  '$203.- 
000  000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  •$450,000,- 
000". 

Mr.  HOWARD  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  doe.s  nothing  more  th.in  re- 
store the  fiscal  1968  funds  which  Con- 
gre.ss  last  vear  deemed  vitally  nece.-^sary 
and  authorized  for  a  nationwide  pro.rram 
of  construction  of  sewerage  facilities  to 
stem  the  menace  of  water  pollution. 

La-st  fall,  Congress  recoanized  that 
pollution  of  our  waters  has  reached  crisis 
proportions  which  halfway  measures  will 
not  diminish  On  October  17.  1966.  with 
the  full  support  of  the  American  people. 


we  in  this  House,  by  a  247  to  0  vote, 
►ndorsed  an  all-out  war  on  water  pollu- 
tion. We  moved  with  vision  and  boldness, 
and  we  offered  the  States  the  \igorous 
and  intelligent  leadership  which  the 
Fc-deral  Government  should  provide. 

We  told  the  States  that  we  would  pro- 
vide them  with  resources — $450  million 
for  fiscal  year  1968 — and  we  encouraged 
the  States  them.selves  to  act,  to  establish 
and  invigorate  their  own  programs,  to 
set  standards. 

The  States  have  done  what  we  have 
asked  them  to  do.  They  have  spent  their 
own  money,  established  their  own  pro- 
grams, committed  themselves  and  their 
resources  to  the  li'-^ht  a'^ainst  water  pol- 
lution. Mayors  and  municipal  councilmen 
throughout  the  I'nited  Suites,  acutely 
aware  of  water  pollution,  are  meeting  and 
mobilizing  to  combat  the  pollution  threat. 

The  States  and  the  municipalities,  re- 
lying; on  CoiiLiress,  arc  ready  to  ^o. 

Conc;rc.ss  is  committed.  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  rightly  so  We  must  not  nou-  permit 
the  soberly  determined  will  of  Congress, 
and  the  public  need,  to  be  i.unored.  while 
blinding  ourselves  with  wishful  but  spe- 
cious professions  of  faith  that  half- 
measures  will  suffice  for  a  little  wliile 
longer. 

We  are  told  that  budgetarj-  limitations 
demand  that  we  tighten  our  belts,  that 
cuts  in  spending  are  required.  Perhaps 
that  is  so.  but  commonsense  tells  us 
that  reductions  in  domestic  spending 
must  come  in  nonessential  programs,  not 
in  the  essential  ones.  Water  pollution 
control  is  not  the  place  to  tighten  our 
belts,  for  it  is  most  essential.  Indeed.  It 
is  crucial.  For  m  this  area,  our  people, 
our  children,  our  future  will  pay  dearly 
later  for  what  we  fail  to  do  now. 

Who  among  us.  from  North,  South. 
East  or  West,  will  tell  those  we  represent 
that  water  pollution  control  and  abate- 
ment are  not  now  essential?  Who  among 
our  constitutents  will  accept  the  relega- 
tion of  water  pollution  control  to  a 
"Maybe  Later"  category?  Certainly  not 
the  parents  of  the  four  New  York  chil- 
dren who  died  after  eating  a  water- 
melon fi.^hed  from  the  Hudson,  a  river 
so  rife  with  filth  as  to  be  useless  to  the 
millions  who  were  affected  by  the  great 
northeastern  drought,  a  river  too  foul 
to  drink  and  too  thick  to  purify.  Nor  the 
California  citizens  of  Riverside,  where 
epidemic  and  death  followed  the  subter- 
ranean contamination  of  the  city  water 
supply:  nor  the  citizens  in  my  own  State, 
where  the  polluted  Raritan  River  and 
Sandy  Hook  Bay  produced  a  fearful  hep- 
atitis epidemic  in  1961. 

From  coast  to  coast,  in  every  State, 
our  people  are  acutely  con.scious  of 
water  pollution,  and  they  fear  it.  For 
water  pollution  threntens  every  .Ameri- 
can, his  children,  and  his  enindchildren 
with  direct  physical  harm — indeed,  even 
rationing  of  water  m.a3-  be  neces.sar>'— 
in  the  near  future. 

This  amendment  asks  each  of  us 
where  he  stands  on  w,^ter  po'lution  The 
nmendment  asks,  is  water  pollution  con- 
trol an  es:>ential  domestic  proernm.  or 
is  it  a  nonessential  profrram  deservin? 
a  crippled  appropriation. 

At  present.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  Nation 
is  usin.'  enormous  resources  and  encrsiy. 
and.  most  tracically.  sacrilieini:  Ameri- 
can lives  to  meet  our  oblications  and 
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commitments  overseas.  Let  us  also  meet 
our  commitments  to  our  own  people, 
to  our  children,  and  to  the  future  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  reemphasize 
that  this  amendment  does  not  ask  for 
new  money.  It  simply  asks  this  House 
to  do   what   la.st  October   we  said  we 

would  do.  .      V-    * 

The  limited  funds  proposed  by  the  Ap- 
nropriations  Committee  mustr— by  any 
dispassionate  analysis— be  judged  gross- 
ly inadequate.  We  must  restore  funds  we 
have  authorized  and  make  our  actions 
commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  at  hand.  That  is  our  respon- 
sibility. I  earnestly  hope  we  meet  it. 
I  repeat,  this  is  a  vote  to  determine 
whether  we  feel  water  pollution  control 
is  essential  or  nonessential.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr  ^^NSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  en- 
dorse and  urge  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment to  restore  the  full  $450  million 
unanimously  authorized  last  year  by  the 
House  and  Senate  to  combat  water 
pollution.  .    ^   4.U 

It  is  almost-  inconceivable  that  tne 
same  administration  which  told  us  on 
January'  27,  1966,  in  the  economic  mes- 
sage "despite  budgetary  stringency,  ex- 
penditures for  this  purpose  will  be  given 
high  privity,"  should  now  have  more 
than  halved  the  authorized  amount  Con- 
gress deemed  essential  to  carry  out  an 
effective  pollution  control  program. 

The  President,  last  year,  was  exceed- 
ingly eloquent,  and  correct,  in  his  public 
appeals  for  congressional  action.  In  his 
1966  state  of  the  Union  message  he  told 
us: 

Of  all  the  reckless  devastations  of  our 
natural  heritage,  none  Is  more  shameful 
than  the  continued  poisoning  of  our  rivers 
and  our  air.  We  must  undertake  a  coopera- 
tive effort  to  end  pollution  in  several  entire 
river  basins— making  additional  federal 
funds  available  to  help  draw  plans  and  con- 
struct the  plants  that  are  necessary  to  make 
the  waters  of  the  entire  river  systems  clean— 
and  make  taem  a  source  of  pleasure  and 
beauty  for  all  of  our  people. 

Again,  in  his  February  23.  1966.  nat- 
ural beauty  message.  I  was  particularly 
struck  by  his  remarks,  since  they  touched 
on  the  deplorable  conditions  in  Lake 
Erie  The  President  said,  and  I  quote  hun 
at  some  length  to  demonstrate  the 
emphasis  he  placed  on  the  importance 
of  water  pollution  control: 

"Pollution  teaches  us  all.  We  are  at  the 
same  time  polluters  and  sufferers  from  pollu- 
tion Today,  we  are  certain  that  pollution 
adversely  affects  the  quality  of  our  Uves.  In 
the  future.  It  may  affect  their  duration.' 

These  are  the  words  of  the  Envlronmentel 
Pollution  Panel  of  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee.  They  were  written  In 
November  1965. 

At  that  time,  every  river  system  In  America 
sulTered  some  degree  of  polutlon  .  .  . 

At  that  time,  discharges  Into  our  rivers 
and  streams— both  treated  and  untreated- 
equalled  the  raw  sewage  from  almost  50  mU- 
Uon  people.  Animal  w.Tstes  and  wa^te  from 
our  cities  and  towns  were  making  water  unfit 
for  anv  use. 

At  that  time,  rivers,  lakes  and  estuaries 
were  receiving  great  quantities  of  Industrial 
chemicals— acids  from  mine  runoff— deter- 
gents and  minerals  that  would  not  'break 
down'  In  the  ordinary  life  of  the  water.  These 
pollutants  were  re-entering  domestic  and  In- 
dustrial  water   supplies.   They   were   killing 


fish.  They  pose  hazards  to  both  human  and 
animal  life. 

By  that  time,  on  Lake  Erie  six  of  32  public 
recreation  and  swimming  areas  had  been 
closed  down  because  the  water  was  unsafe 
for  human  beings.  The  blue  pike  catch  m 
the  lake  had  fallen  from  20  million  pounds 
in  1937  to  7,000  pounds  in  1960.  The  oxygen 
that  fish  need  for  life  was  being  rapidly  de- 
voured by  blooms  of  algae  fed  by  pollutants. 

I  have  placed  these  comments  in  the  past 
tense,  not  because  they  are  no  longer  true. 
They  are  more  tragically  true  today  than  they 
were  foiu'  months  ago. 

I  seek  Instead  to  make  them  a  benchmark 
in  restoring  America's  precious  heritage  to 
her  people. 

I  seek  to  make  them  that  point  In  time 
when  Americans  determined  to  resist  the  flow 
of  poisons  in  their  rivers  and  streams. 

I  seek  to  make  them  ancient  history  for  the 
next  generation. 

And  I  believe  the  conditions  they  describe 
can  become  Just  that— If  we  begin,  now,  to- 
gether, to  cleanse  our  rivers  of  the  blight 
that  burdens  them. 

They  will  require  increased  expenditures. 
In  a  year  of  few  increases  for  urgent  domestic 
programs,  we  shall  make  them. 

That  was  the  President  speaking  in 
1966. 

Congress  responded  without  a  dissent- 
ing vote  by  authorizing  $450  million  for 
water  pollution  control. 

Where  is  the  President  bi  1967? 

About  the  only  comment  he  has  made 
this  year  was  in  his  1968  fiscal  budget 
message  when  he  said, 

Action  must  be  taken  now  to:  reduce  water 
pollution  m  our  lakes,  rivers  and  estuaries, 
Insure  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  water. 


And  thereupon  he  cut  the  authorized 
sum  of  $450  million  by  more  than  half, 
reducing  It  to  $203  miUion. 

In  1966  the  President  voiced  his  dis- 
tress at  the  wretched  conditions  which 
exist  in  Lake  Erie  as  a  result  of  pollution. 
In  1967  he  wipes  out  the  funds  which 
for  the  first  time  would  have  given  my 
city  of  Cleveland  Federal  assistance  in 
our  local  battle  to  clean  up  the  lake. 

Ohio's  share  of  last  year's  authoriza- 
tion would  have  given  the  State  of  Ohio 
$22,149,650.  This  amount  was  cut  to 
$8,799,900  in  the  President's  budget. 

When  we  in  Congress  luianimously 
voted  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of 
1966.  we  did  so  in  full  faith  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  vigorously  support  its 
repeated  promises  to  clean  up  the  Na- 
tion's polluted  waters. 

The  sound  and  fury  of  the  1966 
speeches  stressing  the  urgency  of  a 
strong  pollution  control  program  have 
dwindled  away  at  the  White  House. 

It  is  a  strange  new  credibility  gap. 
Taxpayers  expected  the  administration 
to  live  up  to  Its  hard-sell  program  against 
pollution.  Surely  we  in  Cleveland,  with 
Lake  Erie  at  our  shores,  did  not  need  to 
be  "sold."  We  have  long  been  acutely 
aware  of  the  problem.  We  expected  the 
administration  to  live  up  to  its  pledge  to 
join  with  States  and  cities  to  conquer 
an  enemy  which  is  destroying  our  nat- 
ural resources,  jeopardizing  our  national 
health  and  costing  us  countless  millions 
of  dollars. 

The  situation  at  our  Cleveland  area 
beaches  this  summer  is  deplorable. 

Coliform  bacteria,  which  come  from 
sewage  and  plant  debris,  are  so  far  above 
minimal  safety  standards  that  swimming 


has  been  banned  as  unsafe  in  Lake  Erie 
in  the  Cleveland  area. 

The  lake  is  the  most  contaminated 
body  of  water  on  our  continent,  perhaps 
in  the  world,  literally  rotting  away  and 
taking  with  it  priceless  fishing  and  rec- 
reational facilities. 

Erie's  commercial  fishermen  are  suffer- 
ing severe  financial  losses.  Their  total 
catch  is  down  by  nearly  50  percent.  Five 
species  of  fish  have  disappeared  from  the 
lake  altogether.  Only  one  top  game  fish, 
the  perch,  remains  and  it,  too,  is  on  the 
way  to  extinction. 

There  is  not  a  Clevelander  who  pours 
a  glass  of  tap  water  who  is  not  reminded 
by  its  discoloration,  of  the  sickening  con- 
dition of  Lake  Erie. 

Those  of  us  who  fiy  over  the  lake,  as 
I  frequently  do,  have  a  dramatic  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  terrible  corruption  which 
is  laying  waste  to  this  once  beautiful  in- 
land sea.  More  than  4,000  square  miles 
of  Erie  are  absolutely  dead,  all  life 
strangled  by  the  algae.  ^^y^ 

One  of  the  major  issues  in  tnF'xam- 
paign  last  fall,  one  of  the  chief  problems 
listed  by  my  constituents  in  response  to 
my  opinion  poll,  and  one  of  the  topics 
most  frequently  mentioned  in  letters 
from  home,  is  the  matter  of  water  pollu- 
tion. Cleveland  is  desperately  concerned 
about  the  crisis  condition  in  Lake  Erie, 
in  the  Cuyahoga  River,  and  in  the  other 
rivers  and  streams  in  Ohio.  We  recognize 
the  problem  as  not  unique  to  us,  although 
experts  have  stated  that  Erie  is  the  most 
contaminated  body  of  water  in  existence. 
It  is  a  national  problem. 

The  Water  Pollution  Act,  which  had 
my  energetic  support  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress, and  which  continues  to  have  my 
support,  encouraged  Americans  to  be- 
lieve that  help  was  on  the  way. 

I  would  like  to  invite  the  President  to 
fly  over  Lake  Erie  and  see  for  himself 
the  tragic  condition  of  that  once  beauti- 
ful body  of  water. 

I  would  like  to  invite  him  to  visit  the 
beaches  marked  "Closed"  because  the 
water  is  too  foul  for  those  who  w-ifh  to 
escape  the  oppressive  heat  of  the' city. 
I  would  like  to  ask  him  to  smell  and 
taste  the  lake  water  Clevelanders  get 
from  their  water  taps. 

And  then  I  would  like  to  ask  him  if 
he  really  thinks  that  the  millions  he  has 
asked  us  to  spend  on  various  heautiflca- 
tion  programs,  on  farm  subsidies,  and 
the  estimated  $425  million  his  depart- 
ments and  agencies  spend  annually  In 
their  self-glorification  public  relations 
sections  really  are  of  more  urgent  im- 
portance than  the  $222  million  we  are 
asking  to  be  restored  to  this  appropria- 
tion bill. 

Twice  this  year  I  have  testified  before 
House  committees  asking  for  the  full 
amount  authorized  last  year  by  the  Con- 
gress. I  urge  the  House  most  strongly 
to  do  so  today. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  made  an  overall  cut  in  this  bill  of 
$243  million.  The  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, which  Is  for  S247  million,  would 
more  than  wipe  out  the  entire  cut  in  the 
bill.  The  budget  carries  S203  million  for 
water  pollution  control,  which  is  the  full 
budgeted  amount.  The  committee  has 
provided  the  full  amount  in  this  bill 
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recommended  by  the  budget.  The  amend- 
ment would  exceed  the  budget  and  go 
far  beyond  the  budget.  It  would  wipe  out 
the  entire  savines  made  in  the  bill. 

Because  of  carrvover  fand.s,  there  will 
be  available  a  total  of  S247.300.000  for 
waste  treatment  facilities  grants  for 
fiscal  year  1968. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  will 
be  $247,300,000  for  this  program  for  next 
year.  This  is  S  118.300.000  more  than  last 
year.  So  the  committee  has  not  been 
penurious  in  recommending  funds  for 
this  program. 

We  know  that  water  pollution  is  popu- 
lar, but  a  crash  program  for  this  purpose 
Is  InefBclent. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  repeat  there  would  be 
an  Increase  of  $118.3  million  for  con- 
struction of  waste  treatment  facilities. 
and  unused  carryovers  can  be  reallocat- 
ed from  State  to  State.  These  projects 
are  matched  on  a  project  basis,  varyina; 
from  45  percent  to  75  percent  in  local 
funds.  Many  of  the  State.s  are  not  avail- 
ing themselves  of  funds.  There  is  a  large 
carryover.  We  ha-.e  provided  the  full 
budget  amount  recommended.  Thus,  the 
amendment  should  be  defeated.  They  are 
not  really  tooled  up  to  handle  these  funds 
In  the  full  amount.  They  have  not  had 
much  experience  on  the  program.  There 
Is  a  carryover.  The  proposed  amount 
would  be  wasteful.  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BLATNIK  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  as  mindful  as 
any  man  or  woman  who  Is  a  Member  of 
this  House  of  what  we  do  when  we  ask 
for  an  addition  of  S200  million  at  a  time 
when  we  are  perhaps  in  one  of  the  most 
dlfllcult  financial  crises  certainly  in 
peacetime  history,  or  In  semipeacetime 
history. 

Let  me  say  that  those  of  us  who  have 
been  In  this  battle  for  over  10  years  and 
who  have  battled  with  the  other  body  to 
hammer  out  one  of  the  soundest  pro- 
grams of  joint  effort  involving  the 
Federal  Government,  broadening  the 
participation  of  the  State.s,  prodding  the 
States  and  Inducing  the  S'ates  to  action, 
Eis  we  tried  to  do.  eettin?  the  munici.nali- 
ties  which  have  already  for  year.s  carried 
85  percent  of  the  burden,  and  liehtening 
their  burden  to  a  reasonable  proportion, 
getting  the  industry  peorile  conscious  of 
this  enormous  problem — I  say.  Mr 
Chairman  and  friends  here  this  after- 
noon, that  we  have  succeeded— and  we 
have  ."succeeded— ^ in  bringing  about  not 
only  public  awarene.ss.  but  public  support 
and  public  demand  for  this  enormous 
program  that  is  a  must 

It  Is  a  multimillion  dollar  program,  it 
Is  true.  It  is  a  hiijhly  exp)ensive  program, 
but  It  is  a  must.  We  can  delay  It  a  little. 
but  allvwe  do  is  increase  the  cost  and  the 
damage.  It  has  already  gone  too  far  In 
polluting  the  lakes  and  rivers  and 
streams  of  our  great  country. 

I  am  saying  this  after  thorough  con- 
sideration of  a  program  that  has  run  its 
course  for  in  years  on  a  very  modest  and 
reasonable  level,  which  has  thoroughly 
proven  Itself 

The  Public  Works  Committee  of  the 
House  and  the  committee  of  the  other 
body  have  spent  weeks  and  weeks  of  the 
session  during  the  last  4  years  In  hear- 


ings and  they  have  come  to  their  respcc- 
tice  bodies  having  a  unanimous  rollcall 
vote  for  2  years  in  succession,  in  1965 
and  1966. 

We  hammered  iliis  out  with  the  other 
body  and  hammered  them  back,  because 
they  wanted  to  start  at  S6(>n  million  for 
the  first  year  and  then  jump  up  close  to 
SI  billior..  and  then  $r25  billion  and 
then  SI  50  billion  We  cut  it  back  last 
ytar  as  I  recall,  by  almost  S2  5  million. 
After  a  long  hard-fou^iiu  battle,  we 
reached  an  honest  agreement,  and  it  was 
set  at  S450  million  I  say  this  with  all 
respect  to  my  very  dear  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  This  is  no  crash 
program 

From  a  $100  million  level,  we  are  going 
up  to  S46U  miUion 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BLATNIK  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, out  of  the  50  States,  only  two  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  used  their 
full  entitlement  to  date,  under  this  pro- 
gram, and  tiiere  is  a  $44  million  carry- 
over in  the  fund.  I  will  say  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  BLATNIK  That  is  true.  The  weak 
link  in  this  program  has  been  the  States. 
We  wanted  the  States  to  share  in  the 
funds.  We  put  inducements  in.  We  com- 
pelled them  to  come  forth  with  a  water 
pollution  criteria  We  wanted  them  to 
share  in  financing  on  a  Federal  and  State 
as  well  £is  local  basis. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tpnnes.sce.  The  gentle- 
man realizes.  I  am  sure,  that  with  the 
$44  million  carry-over,  we  have  appropri- 
ated the  full  budsret  amount  requested 

Mr  BLATNIK  That  is  true.  But  it 
was  not  until  this  past  January,  this  past 
spring,  that  45  of  the  50  State  leu'lsla- 
tures  were  in  session.  Many  were  in  ses- 
sion this  spring. 

Some  legislatures  are  still  in  se.sslon. 

For  the  first  time  the  States  have  be- 
run  to  reorganize  their  own  State  water 
agencies,  to  elevate  them  r.nd  to  give 
t^em  authority  such  as  we  have  given 
To  the  Federal  Water  A ::ency  by  L'iving  It 
subcabinet  status. 

For  the  first  time  the  States  are  be- 
ginning to  share  in  financing  with  the 
municipalities. 

The  State  of  New  York,  by  a  4-to-l 
vote  of  the  people  in  a  statewide  refer- 
endum, adopted  a  billion  dollar  bond 
l.ssue.  in  which  the  S'ate  will  join  in  par- 
ticipating with  the  Federal  Government 
to  help  the  municipalities  on  this  prob- 
lem 

This  will  take  everything  we  have. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  pentlen^.an 
knows  it  is  not  customary  in  the  first 
year  of  a  new  program  to  fund  100  [jer- 
cent  of  all  the  authorization.  Many 
States  have  not  passed  bond  Issues  au- 
thorizing participation  in  this  proeram 
so  they  really  cannot  use  all  of  the  miney 
at  this  time.  There  Is  a  lars-'e  carryover 
in  available  funds  for  water  pollution 
grants,  in  addition  to  the  new  appropri- 
ation which  the  committee  is  recom- 
mending. 

Mr,  BLATJiJK.  That  is  exactly  the 
point.  ^ 


The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  ex.oirc d, 

iBy  unanimous,  consei.t,  Mr.  Elmn-dc 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes  i 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
exactly  the  point.  That  is  what  gives  us 
concern. 

We  have  readied  a  level  of  public 
awareness  and  of  public  supp<3rt.  which  is 
a  hiEh  level.  Just  at  the  critical  time, 
when  the  State  legis'.atures  are  all  In 
session  and  the  Federal  Government  la 
taking  initiative  with  the  municipalities. 
we  pull  back.  We  pull  back  on  them. 

What  will  happen  is  that  in  most  States 
and  in  most  cities,  or  at  least  in  many, 
they  require  votes  on  bond  issues,  and 
this  takes  at  least  2  years. 

Perhaps  they  will  say  to  themselves, 
'"The  Federal  Government  does  not  really 
mean  this.  They  have  been  crying  "Wolf," 

We  have  started  a  slippage.  The  States 
will  hold  back.  They  will  say,  "The  Fed- 
eral Government  does  not  really  mean  it. 
They  authorize  $450  million  but  only  ap- 
propriate $203  million.  We  will  wait 
awhile  to  see  what  they  really  mean.  We 
will  wait  until  next  year  or  the  year 
after." 

Most  of  the  legislatures  will  not  meet 
until  2  years  from  now.  The  municipali- 
ties require  at  least  2  years  for  bond 
issues  to  take  effect.  If  they  knew  now 
that  the  money  was  available,  if  it  were 
not  used  up  in  the  fiscal  year  not  a  penny 
would  be  lost.  The  muntipalities  and  the 
States  could  start  right  now  to  plan  for 
the  future,  at  least  2  years  in  advance. 
They  could  say.  "We  know  how  much  as- 
sistance we  can  get  from  the  Federal 
Government,  and  we  will  proceed." 

We  would  do  this  whole  program  great 
harm  and  great  damage,  if  we  do  as  sug- 
gested. It  would  be  a  great  setback.  It 
would  take  an  enormous  effort  to  start  all 
over  again  to  raise  this  program  to  the 
level  where  it  now  stands. 

In  passing  this  Clean  Water  Restora- 
tion Act.  I  believe  we  entered  into  a  com- 
pact with  the  people  of  this  country  to 
move  forward  at  a  rapid  pace  with  the 
number  one  domestic  issue — that  of 
cleaning  up  our  waters.  How  can  we  be 
true  to  this  compact  unless  we  provide 
all  the  funds  unanimously  passed  by  both 
the  Hou.se  and  the  Senate? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ri.sc  in  support  of  the  amendment  and  I 
associate  myself  with  the  comments  of 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  and  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  concur  in  tlie  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Blat- 
nik)  with  regard  to  the  need  for  the 
committee  to  adopt  the  full  authoriza- 
tion. bccau.se  many  States  and  munici- 
palities are  planning  for  the  future.  It  is 
important,  I  believe,  for  us  to  indicate  to. 
the  States  our  willingness  to  go  forward 
with  this  program. 

The  House  and  the  Senate  have  en- 
acted antipollution  programs  which  are 
beginning  to  take  effect  throughout  the 
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Onited  States,  and  it  is  important  for  us 
at  this  time  to  follow  through  on  them. 
Last  year.  Congress  committed  the 
Federal  Government  to  increasing  its 
continuing  support  of  the  construction 
of  sewage  treatment  facilities  by  local 
governments.  Our  commitment  at  that 
time  took  the  form  of  a  public  works 
authorization  which  approved  Federal 
expenditures  this  year  of  $450,000,000. 

The  fuiids  authorized  for  treatment 
facilities  grants  were  authorized  by  a 
Congress  well  aware  of  the  dangers  of 
postponing  effective  action  on  this  front. 
I  supported  this  authorization  bill,  and 
in  fact,  sponsored  legislation  that  would 
provide  such  effective  antipollution  ac- 
tion in  the  equally  important  area  of 
research. 

Many  cities  and  States,  acting  In  re- 
liance on  this  commitment,  have  ac- 
celerated their  planning  and  construc- 
tion of  these  much  needed  treatment  fa- 
cilities. To  halt  or  greatly  cut  Federal 
matching  funds  at  this  time  would  leave 
many  of  these  States  and  local  govern- 
ments in  dire  financial  straits.  The  nat- 
ural consequence  of  this  financial  crisis 
will  be  the  termination  or  stretching  out 
of  many  vital  projects. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  oi 
the  Natural  Resources  and  Power  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Government  Op- 
erations Committee,  I  have  viewed  first 
hand  the  staggering  pollution  problem 
that  is  faced  by  our  citizens  in  almost 
every  area  of  the  Nation.  Problems  are 
particularly  acute  in  areas— such  as  my 
own  district— which  abuts  the  eastern 
Great  Lakes.  ,  ^ 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment act  now  to  encourage  local  and 
State  governments  to  undertake  vigor- 
ous antipollution  programs,  before  the 
public  again  becomes  apathetic  about 
the  problems  of  pollution. 

While  it  is  essential  that  all  unneces- 
sary and  low-priority  Federal  expendi- 
tures be  eliminated  in  order  to  conserve  ■ 
our  overburdened  financial  resources, 
I  feel  that  action  to  conserve  our  most 
vital  natural  resource — water — is  of  the 
highest  necessity  and  priority. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  hot  summer  has 
•  been  marked  by  many  worthwhile  but 
pathetic  efforts  by  cities  to  "cool  It"  by 
turning  on  fire  hydrants. 

I  say  pathetic  because  virtually  every 
one  of  these  cities  stands  astride  or 
fronts  on  a  majestic  body  of  water.  New 
York  has  its  Hudson,  Washington  its  Po- 
tomac, Buffalo  its  'Niagara.  Detroit  its 
Detroit  River,  Cleveland  its  Cuyahoga, 
St.  Louis  its  Mississippi. 

The  efforts  to  turn  on  fire  hydrants 
and  build  swimming  pools  are  mocked  by 
the  filth  and  pollution  that  makes  these 
majestic  rivers  unswimmable. 

Imagine  how  different  it  might  be  this 
summer  if  teenagers  in  Washington  could 
«wlm  in  the  beautiful  Potomac. 


My  own  home  city  of  Buffalo  is  seek- 
ing land  from  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
for  a  beach  a  few  short  blocks  from  one 
of  the  most  congested  areas  in  the  city. 
But  it  will  be  useless  to  the  city  until  the 
pollution  is  halted,  because  Lake  Erie  at 
this  point  is  so  grossly  polluted  that 
swimming  is  prohibited. 

Maiihattan  is  an  island  surrounded  by 
water  but  nowhere  on  its  banks  can  a 
14-year-old  boy  swim  with  safety.  Public 
beaches  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  on  beautiful 
Lake  Ontario,  recently  were  closed  be- 
cause p^lution  has  risen  to  a  dangerous 
level. 

Urban,  Industrialized  rivers  and  lakes 
need  not  be  unsafe  from  swimming.  Ger- 
mans of  all  ages  swim  safely  within  the 
very  shadow  of  huge  manufacturing 
plants  In  the  waters  of  one  of  the  most 
industrialized  rivers  in  the  world. 

So  I  enthusiastically  support  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr.  Howard)  to  restore  the  ap- 
propriation for  waste  treatment  facili- 
ties construction  in  H.R.  11641  to  $450 
million. 

There  are  many  other  reasons,  Mr. 
Chairman,  why  this  should  be  done.  But 
I  can  think  of  no  more  compelling  reason 
than  that  of  eliminating  pollution  in 
the  waters  adjacent  to  most  of  America's 
sTcSit/  cities. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  ask  for  a  limitation  of  time. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  love  my  good  friend 
from  Ohio,  but  I  do  not  want  this  time 
to  come  out  of  my  time,  if  I  can  avoid 
it,  I  because  I  know  how  liberally  time  is 
lised  when  we  begin  to  discuss  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  see  how  in  good 
faith,  I  can  yield  to  my  good  friend.  If 
he  wants  to  get  a  limitation  of  time.  He 
can  do  so  on  his  own  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
particularly  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
for  the  great  job  that  has  been  done  in 
bringing  to  the  House,  the  public  works 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
The  vast  array  of  programs  encompassed 
within  this  measure  requires  of  the  com- 
mittee and  its  members  the  greatest  care 
and  judgment  in  balancing  the  needs  of 
our  country  against  the  financial  re- 
sources available. 

Because  of  my  great  respect  for  the 
committee  and  because  of  my  great  af- 
fection for  Chairman  Mahon.  as  well  as 
Chairman  Kirwan,  and  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works,  I  find  it  difficult  to  differ  with 
a  recommendation  of  the  committee. 
However,  I  do  feel  compelled  to  Join 
In  urging  that  the  House  go  beyond  the 
committee's  recommendation  for  fund- 
ing of  the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act's 
program  of  grants  to  stimulate  and  as- 
sist in  construction  of  waste  treatment 
f  Rcilities . 

In  approving  this  act  in  1966,  Congress 
authorized  $3.55  billion  for  a  5-year  pro- 
gram, beginning  In  fiscal  year  1967.  of 
construction  grants.  For  fiscal  year  1967, 
Congress  provided  the  full  authorization 
of  $150  million.  The  act  authorized  $450 


million  in  fiscal  year  1968.  $700  million 
in  fiscal  year  1969,  $1  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1970.  and  $1.25  billion  in  fiscal  year  1971. 

However,  for  fiscal  year  1938.  the  ad- 
ministration requested  an  appropriation 
of  only  S200  million,  instead  of  the  S450 
million  authorized.  As  I  told  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  in  a  statement 
submitted  on  May  9,  1967,  I  believe  that 
this  is  a  completely  shortsighted  econ- 
omy move. 

In  signing  the  Clean  Water  Restora- 
tion Act  of  1966,  the  President  said: 

Our  attack  must  be  •  comprelienslve  and 
It  must  be  total.  Pollution  is  not  a  problem 
of  Individual  cities,  or  even  individual  states. 
It  Is  the  problem  of  entire  watersheds  and 
river  basins.  And  there  Is  where  it  must  be 
fought. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  evi- 
dence is  clear  that  unless  we  provide 
$450  million  for  this  program  in  fiscal 
year  1968.  we  will  be  walking  away  from 
the  fight.  I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  to  do 
this  from  either  a  budgetary  view  or  from 
a  natural  resource  view. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  out- 
lays of  at  least  $20  billion  will  be  required 
during  the  next  5  years  in  order  to  pro- 
vide secondary  sewage  treatment  in  those 
urban  areas  containing  some  80  percent 
of  the  country's  population.  The  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act  authorizes  only 
$3.55  billion  for  this  purpose  over  a  5- 
year  period. 

While  the  act  provides  for  local  match- 
ing funds  varying  from  45  tJercent  to  70 
percent  of  project  costs,  the  obligation 
of  the  Federal  Government  remain  sub- 
stantial. Even  with  full  funding  over  the 
5-year  program  provided  by  the  act,  the 
full  need  for  waste  treatment  facilities 
will  not  be  met. 

It  is  argued  that  experience  during  the 
first  year  of  the  program  indicates  that 
not  all  of  the  $450  million  can  be  obli- 
gated during  fiscal  year  1968.  This  Is 
probably  true.  However,  the  act  provides 
for  a  carryover  of  appropriated  funds, 
and  I  am  sure  that  any  funds  left  over 
will  be  rapidly  utilized  as  the  States  and 
localities  gear  up  to  full-scale  operations 
during  calendar  years  1968  and  1969.  If 
we  provide  only  $200  million,  that  will  be 
the  level  at  which  States  and  municipali- 
ties will  make  their  plans.  If  we  provide 
$450  million,  they  will  make  their  plans 
at  the  higher  level,  and  we  will  be  that 
much  nearer  to  the  day  when  our  lakes, 
streams,  and  estuarine  areas  will  be  re- 
stored to  an  acceptable  degree  of  purity. 
I  am  sure  that  we  are  all  painfully 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment   is    having    severe    budgetary 
problems.  However.  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  a  wise  or  proper  policy  to  allow  such 
problems  to  stand  in  the  way  of  arriving 
at  a  solution  to  our  even  more  serious 
problems  of  water  pollution. 

By  failing  to  provide  adequate  funds 
now,  we  might  make  the  fiscal  year  1968 
budget  look  a  little  better.  However,  this 
would  be  accomplished  at  the  expense 
of  much  increased  outlays  in  the  future. 
Any  avoidable  delay  in  controlling  and 
abating  water  pollution  will  also  inflict 
upon  our  people  the  continuing  loss  of 
the  invaluable  right  to  have  available  for 
their  use,  clean  lakes,  streams,  and 
estuarine  areas. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  2  years  ago  this  House 
of  Representatives  passed,  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  legislation  authorizing 
expenditure  of  $450  million  during  this 
fiscal  year.  And,  it  was  recognized  at  that 
time  that  this  was  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  needs  that  this  country  faces  in 
terms  of  providing  cleaji  water,  restorinij 
our  water  quality,  and  protecting  the 
health  of  our  people.  The  Congress  recog- 
nized that  bill  and  the  funds  provided  in 
It  dealt  with  one  of  our  most  important 
natural  resources,  clean  water. 

And.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  member- 
ship of  this  body  wants  to  look  at  what 
happens  when  a  nation  defiles  and  wastes 
Its  water  resources,  one  can  only  look  at 
the  Middle  East— the  sands  of  the  deserts 
In  the  Middle  East  are  scattered  with  the 
bones  of  civilization  and  the  remains  of 
once  prosperous  cities  that  have  now 
vanished  and  have  long  become  vacant 
because  of  the  waste  of  water  or  the  loss 
of  water. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1966  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  issued  a  committee 
print  carrying  a  very  modest  and  con- 
servative estimate  of  520  million  which 
would  be  needed  to  clean  up  our  water 
and  eliminate  our  waste  problems 
through  fiscal  1972.  That  level  of  spend- 
ing would  provide  for  a  secondary-  sewage 
treatment  program  in  areas  containing 
80  percent  of  our  population. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  it  very 
plain:  Secondary  sewage  treatment  is  a 
must  in  all  parts  of  this  country  today, 
because  we  reuse  water  right  now  as 
many  as  10  times.  Ohio  River,  as  it  goes 
past  Cincinnati  today,  in  everj-  gallon  of 
water  is  contained  1  quart  in  every  4 
that  has  been  throutih  a  kitchen  sink,  a 
sewer,  a  mine,  a  dump,  a  flush  toilet,  or 
a  variety  of  facilties  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  needs  of  100  major 
cities  at  this  time  represent  better  than 
$1.3  billion.  This  fiarure.  however,  i'rnores 
the  total  budget  of  the  Nation. 

A  late  estimate  of  the  cost  of  cl  'an  up 
of  the  Detroit  River  to  save  the  western 
end  of  Lake  Erie  from  becoming  the 
largest  cesspool  one  could  imagine,  has 
been  estimated  as  high  as  one-half  bil- 
lion dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  the  Congress 
changed  its  approach  and  acted  to  pro- 
vide for  a  new  formula  which  eliminated 
the  dollar  ceiling  on  projects  in  the  State 
of  Michigan  and  around  the  Nation.  I 


give  these  figures  so  my  colleagues  can 
see  what  the  circumstances  are  in  their 
own  particular  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  reque:^.t  now- 
pending  for  98  projects  and  a  total  de- 
mand has  been  made  for  Federal  grants 
of  $60  million.  S3.i  million  alone  are  for 
grants  under  Public  Law  660,  as  amended 
during  the  last  session.  But,  in  the  State 
of  Michigan,  even  if  we  authorized  the 
full  S450  million  that  we  voted  so  en- 
thusiastically for  during  the  past  session 
of  Congress,  will  only  receive  S17  mil- 
lion, a  httle  over  one-fourth  of  the  de- 
mands for  projects  now  present. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  assure  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commit  tee  that  every  other 
State  faces  a  similar  problem  and  de- 
mand, and  a  similar  shortage  of  funds. 

I  will  say  to  my  good  friend,  the  cen- 
tleman  from  Tennessee,  for  whom  I  ha\e 
the  most  high  regard,  has  indicated  the 
fact  that  there  will  be  a  $44  million 
carryover,  that  S44  million  carryover 
can  be  u.^ed  just  in  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan, and  I  am  sure  there  are  many  other 
States  that  can  u.se  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps,  I  should  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  reason  for  the  carry- 
over', because  this  is  a  point  that  should 
be  considered  by  the  Committee. 

The  reason  we  have  the  cari-yover  is 
the  fact  that  that  money  was  late  com- 
ing forth  under  last  year's  appropria- 
tion and  becau.se  the  legislation  author- 
izing the  fund  was  slow  coming  to 
pa.-.'^age 

Mr  Chairman,  had  this  Congress 
acted  earlier,  the  State  legislatures  would 
have  had  an  abundance  of  time  in  which 
to  formulate  programs  to  participate  in 
this  overall  problem.  The  State  lei^isla- 
tures  are  now  meeting  and  are  begin- 
ning to  act  in  an  effort  to  take  advantage 
of  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  want  to  make  and 
carry  forward  the  impetus  and  if  we 
want  to  meet  the  $20  billion  worth  of 
need,  that  has  to  be  met  between  now 
and  197J.  the  oi^.ly  fair  way  is  for  this 
body  today,  to  appropriate  the  full  au- 
thorized level  of  $4r>0  million. 

The  greatest  crisis  the  countiT  faces 
today  In  the  resources  field  is  pollution, 
pollution  in  the  air.  pollution  in  the 
water,  and  we  offer  today  an  amendment 
which  gives  the  country  a  chance  to  meet 
one  of  those  thrmigh  a  cleanup  of  the 
polluted  waters  of  thi.s  Nation, 

I  insert  into  the  Record  at  this  point  a 


letter  received  from  the  water  pollution 
authorities  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
pointing  out  how  badly  needed  is  the 
full  level  of  funds.  $450  million  author- 
ized. Certainly  asing  Michigan's  experi- 
ence as  a  yardstick  we  can  infer  a  simi- 
lar broad  and  compelling  national  need. 

-St.me  of  MrHHj.\N, 
Dkimrtment  of  Con»e.hv.\tion, 

July  7.  1967. 

Hon.  JoliN  D.  DiNGELL. 

Hou<e  uf  Representatives, 
Wa.fhtngton.  DC. 

De.\r  Mr.  Di.vgell:  Enclosed  !.s  a  stue- 
ment  on  the  effect  of  the  1966  Cle;in  Water 
Restoration  Act  (amending  P.L.  660 1  on  the 
Michigan  construction  grant  program.  Also 
enclosed  Is  a  priority  af.signnu'nt  In  recom- 
mended order  of  priority  as  adopted  by  the 
Water  Resources  Commission  at  Us  June  28, 
19C7,  meeting. 

If   nny    additional    Informarion    would  be 
helpful,  please  let  me  know. 
Very  trulv  yours, 

W.MER     ReSOLBCES     COMMISSION, 
LORING    F.    OEMINC, 

Executive  Secretary. 


Effect  o.v   Michigan   Progr.\m   of  1966 

A.MENDME.VTS  TO  FEIIER.AL  L.^W 

This  year  the  Commission  Is  operating 
under  new  provisions  of  Federal  law  which 
drastically  chang?  the  alloraiion  of  Federal 
grant   funds   among   projects. 

196G  amendments  to  P.L.  84-660  removed 
the  dollar  ceiling  on  Federal  grants  available 
to  Indlvidu.il  projects,  and  they  also  In- 
creased the  percent. tge  of  eligible  ;ir(jject  cost 
which  win  be  assumed  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment under  certain  conditiiin.s. 

This  means  that  the  Federal  funds  allo- 
cated to  Michigan  may  be  exhausted  by  a 
smaller  number  of  projects  at  tl-,e  top  of  the 
priority  list  than  could  ha\e  been  funded 
under  the  system  used  in  previous  years,  or 
conceivably  even  by  a  single  prMjcct  If  the 
applicable  percentage  of  Its  eligible  costs  ex- 
ceeds the  available  Federal  allocation  for 
Michigan  projects.  Removal  nf  the  dollar 
celling  will,  alone,  produce  this  elTect. 

The  dollar  ceilings  were  removed  by  Con- 
gress for  the  deliberate  purpose  of  provid- 
ing greater  benefits  to  larger  cities  and  their 
larger  projects. 

Under  the  law.  the  Water  Resoxirces  Com- 
mission has  no  authority  to  limit  the  grant 
payment  for  any  prijject  to  less  than  the  ap- 
plicable percentage  of  Us  tot.i;  eligible  cost. 
It  may  only  determine  the  eligibility  of  ap- 
plicant projects  for  Federal  grant  funds  and 
establish  the  relative  priorities  among  those 
projects  These  priorities  are  established  on 
the  basis  of  priority  points  which  are 
awarded  according  to  detailed  rules  that  the 
Commission  has  developed,  following  public 
hearings,  to  conform  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Federal  law. 
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Ordar 
of  pri- 
ority 

Appliunt 

Proj- 
ect 

No. 

Total 

points 

Project  cost 
estimate 

30  percent 
grant 

Cumulative 
grant 
total 

Order 
ol  pri- 
ority 

1 

2 
3 
4 

Wayne  County  (Huron   Town- 
shrp  et  aL) 

II66 
1146 
1191 
1125 

1193 
HIS 
11S3 

1174 
1179 
1157 
1143 

'  1104 
1121 
1167 

1175 

24.4 
23.2 
23,0 
23.0 

21.6 

21.0 
19  0 
19  0 
19,0 
18.6 
18.2 

18.2 
18  2 

17.2 

.  17.2 

11,464,000 

111.500.000 

1,028.000 

185,  450 

2.091.900 
429.600 
507.000 
1,800.000 
1,087  OOO 
640.000 
420,000 

791.400 
272,990 
150.000 

1    4,995,000 

$439  200 

$439  20O 

16 
17 

Detroit i 

Grand  Rapids 

33. 4S0. 000 
308  000 

33,389.200 

18 
19 

Port  Huron 

55.535 

627. 570 
128.  880 
152,100 
540.000 
326. 250 
192.000 
168.000 

237, 420 
66.897 
45.000 

1,498,500 

20 

5 

Kent  County  (North  (tent  sew- 
age disposal  system) 

21 

6 

Stevensville              

Delta  Township,  Eaton  County.. 

Genesee  County  (Imden).  

Genesee  Cou-'ty  (Goodncn) 

Kalamazoo    

22 

7 
8 

23 

9 

24 

10 

25 

11 

Crystal  Falls   

12 

Oakland  County  (Walled  Lake- 
Novi) 

Montcalm  Community  College... 

Wayne  County  (Flat  Rock) 

Genesee   County   (Grand    Blanc 
Township) 

26 
27 

13 
14 

28 

15 

29 

30 

Applicant 


Oakland  County  (Lake  Orion). . 

Genesee  County  (Otis\/ille) 

Kent  County  (Gaines  Township) 

Luna  Pier 

Flushing ,. . 

Oakland      County      (Clinton- 
Oakland) 

Dimondale 

Alloue?  Township.  Keweenaw 
County 

Jonesville 

Wayne  County  (Brownstown 
Township) 

Genesee  County  (Grand  Blanc). 

Forsyth  Township.  Marquette 
County 

Monroe 

Ovid 

Harrison 


Proj-  \  Total 
ect  points 
No. 


1101 
1182 
1201 
1134 
1154 

1109 
1145 

1117 
1122 

1169 
1177 

1103 
1135 
1107 
1195 


16.8 
16.8 
16.6 
16.0 
16.0 

15  6 
15.4 

14.8 
14.8 


13.8 
13.4 
13.4 
13.4 


Proiect  cost 
estimate 


506.200 
310. 000 
83.100 
498.000 
123.000 

15,297,500 
288, 000 

580.000 
800. 000 

132,500 
969, 302 

285. 600 

3.126.000 

125.700 

207,000 


30  percent 
grant 


Cumulatiw 
grant 
total 


151,860 
93,000 
24.930 

149.  400 
36,900 

4,589.250 
86.400 

174.000 
240, 000 

39.750 
290. 790 

85.680 
937. 800 

37,710 
62, 100 
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^^*"'  RECOMMENDED  ORDER  OF  PRIORITY,  JUNE  28,  1967-Conlinued  


Order  I 
ol  p'i-! 
onty 


11 
48 
19 

SO 
51 

s: 

53 

55 
53 
57 
58 

5S 
60 
61 

6: 

63 
64 
65 
66 

6/ 


Applicant 


Proj- 
ect 
No. 


Genesee  County  (Genesee 

Township) 

Kent  County  (Grandville) 
CheBterlield  Township  Macomb 

Cou'itv     ..   -         — 

Genesee  County  (Fenton) 

Nsithpott 

Veiniontville 

Bellevue 

South  Rockwood 

Brooklvn.- 

Puraiid  . 

Three  Qjks --^ 

Dtyden - 

Pott  Sanilac 

Sparta 

Sterling  Township.  Macomb 

Ccuiitv 

Genesee  County  (Fenton  Town- 
stnp) 

Quincy 

Perrv   

Genesee  County  (Bofton  Town- 
shijj)       

Bieci(eiuidge ■ 

Wulliken ■ 

Concord 

Trenton 

Beulah  

Laurium 

Westpnalia 

Graying j.-v.-- v- 

Hanison  Township,  Macomb 
Cau.ty.. — ■ 

Bellaite   

Rrse  City 

Carson  City 

Hespena... 

Coleman 

rinith  Branch 

Centreville 

Owcsso 

Grass  Lake 

Cmciliy  Township,  Marquette 
C-u:ity 


Total 
points 


1178 
1202 

1188 
1172 
1132 
1137 
1155 
1133 
1200 
1114 
1110 
1196 
1152 
1120 

1161 

1173 
1123 
1203 

1176 
1113 
1144 
1153 

nil 

1126 
1116 
1204 
1131 

1189 
1187 
1115 
1136 
1197 
1139 
llSl 
1215 
1162 
1199 


12.8 


Project  cost 
estimate 


12.4 
12.4 

ITT 

i?'q 

11  6 
11.4 
11.4 
11.2 
11.2 
11.2 
11,2 
11.0 

10.8 

10.8 
10.8 

10.8 

10.8 
10  4 
10.4 
10,4 
10,0 
10,0 
10.0 
10.0 
9.8 

9  6 
9.6 
9,6 
9,6 
9  4 
9  0 
3  8 
8.6 
8.4 
8.4 


$4. 950. 000 

208. 000 

1,147.000 
145.390 
145.430 
111.500 
20?. 040 
116.300 
150. 300 
455. 000 
316.780 
124.000 
290. 350 
318.000 

155.000 

250.000 
400, 000 
165. 000 

7,884,510 

120.  CM 
218.000 
93.100 
74.750 
95.  000 
600. 000 
f  ii.  300 
44.000 


30  percent 
grant 


Cumulative 

grant 

total 


Order 
of  pri- 
ority 


1159   8.4 


1.282.900 
120.000 
63.000 
171.000 
170.000 
$169,500 
257.780 
201.000 

2.844,000 
172,600 

288, 000 


$1,485,000 
52. 400 

344.100 
43.617 
43.629 
33.480 
60.612 
34. 890 

45,  090 
136.500 

95.  034 
37,200 
87.105 
95. 400 

46,  500 

75.  000 

120,000 
43,  800 

2,365.353 

36. 000 
65, 400 
27.930 
22.428 
28,  500 
180.000 
18.090 
13,200, 

384. 870 
36. 000 
18.900 
61,300 
51.000 

$50. 850 
7''.334 
60. 300 

853, 200 
51,780 

86,400 


69 

70 
71 

72 

73 


74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 

84 

85 

86 
87 

88 
89 

90 

91 
92 
93 
94 


Applicant 


Proj- 
ect 

No. 


and 


1112 
1180 
1150 


Wayne  County  (Rockwood) '  1168 

Parma - 

Genesee  County  (Flint  Town- 
ship)  

Bay   County   (Kawkawlin 

Fraser  Townships)  _ 

Genesee  County  (parts  ol  Clay- 
ton, Flint,  Flushing  and  Mount 
Morris  Townships,  and  City  of 

Flushing) 

Klnde... ■ 

Mayville - 

Litchfield - 

Galesbuig 

Middleville 

Manton 

Southern  Michigan  Prison 

Fowler. 

Hopkins 

Genesee  County  (district  No.  6. 

phase  2) 

Richland  Township.  Saginaw 

County 

Powell  Township.  Marquette 

County 

Reading.. 

Genesee  County  (Ttietlord 

Township) 

Marcell'.is 

White  Pigeon --   - 

Ciiassell  ToAiistiip.  Houghton 
County. 


Total 
points 


8.2 
8.2 

8.0 

8.0 


Project  cost 
estimate 


30  percent 
grant 


Cumulative 
to^l 


150,000 
83,000 

3,887,500 

105,000 


1181 

7.8 

6,515.200 

1153 

7.6 

141,600 

1185 

7  5 

155.000 

n"iR 

7.4 

153.200 

llOS 

7.2 

126,700 

114R 

7  ? 

300. OOO 

llSfi 

7  2 

141,700 

11  OR 

7  0 

500. OOU 

1154 

7.0 

110.000 

1149 

6.8 

85. 400 

11S4 

1102 

1119 
1130 

1171 
1128 
1124 

1205 

St.'CharieV." -■    ,  1106 

112/ 
1192 

1183 

1160 
1186 

1170 
1165 


6.6 
6.5 


Decatur 

Laingsburg...  

Genesee  County  (District  No.  6, 
phase  1  E) 

Macomb  County  (Washington 
Township) -- 

Millington.. 

Genesee  County  (Mount  Morris, 

Mount  Worris  Townshi;.) 

Leoni  Township,  Jackson  County - 


Total 


5.2 
5.2 

5.0 

4.8 
4.4 

4.0 
3.0 


45. 000 
24, 900 

,166,250 

31 ,  500 


1,654.560 
42.480 
46.  500 
4?.46i' 
38.01U 
90.  000 
42.510 
150.000 
33.000 
25.620 


$12,158,000 

E4,C00 

4B.803 
154.900 

110.000 

31.400 

146.000 

93.000 
155.200 

220.100 
118,860 

2.557.000 

97.600 
153,  300 

319.  500 
449, 140 


202,479,480 


$3,650,400 

25,200 

14.940 
.  49,470 

33. 000 
27.420 
43.800 

27.900  I 
46. 860 
65.030 
35.658 

770,100 

29. 280 
45. 990 

95, 860 
134,742 


60,743,844 


MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    KIRWAN 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chaiiinan.  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
close  in  10  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Feigh.\n  1 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
cirastic  reduction  of  more  than  50  per- 
cent recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  will  have  grave  effects  on 
the  efforts  of  Ohio  as  well  as  many  other 
States  in  cleaning  up  their  waterways. 

Under  the  grant  provisions  for  waste 
water  treatmenjf  works  in  1967  Ohio  was 
allocated  the  simi  of  $6.13  million,  al- 
thouEh  cities  in  Ohio  had  submitted 
grant  requests  amounting  to  nearly  $12 
million.  Cleveland's  Mayor  Ralph  Locher 
says  the  city  received  no  Federal  match- 
Ins  funds  in  1967.  and  this  seriously  cur- 
tailed construction  of  sewage  treatment 
plants. 

If  the  recommendations  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations are  followed,  Cleveland 
again  might  not  benefit  from  Federal 
funds  allocated  to  Ohio  in  1968. 

Cleveland  voted  $12  million  for  treat- 
ment plant  bonds  in  the  fall  of  1966.  A 
wastewater  treatment  plant  construction 
program  of  $15,328,000,  including  antici- 
pated grant  funds,  has  been  tentatively 
scheduled  for  fiscal  year  1968.  The  people 
Of  Cleveland  passed  this  bond  issue  re- 
lying upon  Federal  participation  as  set 
forth  in  the  1966  Clear  Water  Restora- 
tion Act. 

Moreover,  the  Ohio  Legislature  pres- 
ently is  considering  the  issuance  of  bonds 


that  would  provide  several  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  for  construction  of  treat- 
ment facilities.  The  Ohio  Legislature,  too, 
is  relying  on  Federal  grants  to  aid  them 
in  their  fight  to  abate  water  pollution 
in  Ohio. 

Ohio  has  submitted  comprehensive 
water  quality  standards  to  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration. 
These  standards  will., force  Cleveland 
and  other  communities  throughout  Ohio 
to  move  quickly  with  costly  construction. 
Unfortunately,  if  the  appropriations 
are  not  restored,  Cleveland  will  be  in  a 
desperate  position.  It  will  have  no  choice 
but  to  cut  back  its  tentative  treatment 
plant  construction  program.  Such  action 
will  make  it  very  difficult  to  meet  the 
water  quality  standards  submitted  to 
the  Federal  agency. 

The  dilemma  confronting  Cleveland 
and  other  cities  can  only  be  avoided  by 
a  restoration  of  the  appropriations  to 
the  $450  million  figure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Esch]. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlemen  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Wright], 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment,  and  I 
would  ask  the  Committee  for  its  support. 
When  we  voted  without  a  single  dis- 
senting vote  last  year  to  establish  this 
schedule  of  expenditures,  we,  in  effect, 
promised  the  States  that  we  would  match 
their  funds  to  this  extent.  We  need  to 
stick  with  our  word. 


We  know  the  need  to  clean  up  the  wa- 
terways of  our  country.  Every  day  in  the 
United  States  20  billion  gallons  of  water 
are  wasted  due  to  pollution.  That  is  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  Nation's  total 
pure  water  needs. 

We  also  know  the  clear  benefits  of  the 
water  pollution  program.  It  is  tangible 
and  proven.  It  is  not  ethereal.  Moreover, 
these  funds  have  a  great  multiplier  ef- 
fect, as  they 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bow  and 
Mr.  BoLAND  yielded  their  time  to  Mr. 
Mahon.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Rhodes]. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  is  nobody  in  this  room  who 
would  not  do  whatever  was  necessary  to 
control  water  pollution.  There  is  not  a 
one  in  the  House  of  Representatives  who 
would  not  end  water  pollution  tomorrow 
if  he  could.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  wants  it  ended,  also. 

In  determining  his  budget  for  this  year, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  said 
that  $203  million  out  of  that  total  budget 
should  be  spent  for  this  purpose  tms 
year. 

The  subcommittee  backed  him  and  put 
every  cent  of  the  budgeted  amount  into 
this  bill.  The  $203  million  is  there;  $44 
mUlion  is  left  over  from  fiscal  year  1967. 

That  makes  $247  million  that  is  avail- 
able for  fiscal  year  1968.  which  is  twice 
as  much  as  was  spent  in  fiscal  year  1967. 
Now  this  is  a  good  increase.  It  is  not 
picayunish.   It  is  absolutely  necessary 
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that  in  thla.  as  In  all  programs,  we  walk 
before  we  run.  I  think  the  President  was 
well  advised  when  he  decided  what  to  put 
Into  his  budget,  and  I  intend  to  support 
him.  I  hope  the  Committee  will  vote  down 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Mahon]. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a 
critical  amendment.  The  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  after  months  of  hear- 
ings, cut  the  budget  requests  for  this  bill 
by  about  5  percent. 

We  have  heard  much  about  economy. 
If  this  amendment  Is  adopted.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  whole  reduction  will  be 
eliminated. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
RhodksI  has  pointed  out.  they  will  have 
available  about  twice  as  much,  on  a 
funds-available  basis,  this  year  as  they 
had  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  war.  There  is  talk  about  a  tax  increase. 
and  I  do  not  have  any  doubt  but  that 
there  will  be  a  major  effort  to  secure  a 
tax  Increaise  in  view  of  the  present  fiscal 
situation.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  we 
should  not  now  reverse  our  record  of  try- 
ing to  hold  down  spending  as  much  as 
we  reasonably  can  by  an  amendment 
adding  about  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars at  this  time. 

Of  course,  many  of  us  voted  for  the 
water  pollution  authorisation  bill  last 
year,  and  if  the  war  had  abated  and  ex- 
penses had  been  reduced,  we  would  be 
in  a  much  better  po.sltlon  to  consider  the 
full  amount.  But,  unhappily,  that  is  not 
the  situation  at  thus  time. 

The  President  Just  this  past  year  with- 
held from  expenditure  some  $3  billion  of 
appropriations  made  available  to  him — 
some  of  It  Involving  funds  added  above 
the  budget  requests.  He  later  released 
some  of  that  when  inflation  pressures 
eased.  He  Is.  in  my  opinion,  going  to 
have  to  do  the  same  sort  of  thine  again. 
In  my  opinion,  there  Is  no  likelihood 
that  the  additional  funds  in  the  amend- 
ment would  be  spent  if  they  should  be 
approved  unless  there  should  be  an  end 
to  the  war. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appeal  to  the 
Members  of  the  Hou.^e — and  we  are  all 
in  favor  of  doing  something  about  wa- 
ter pollution — to  stay  within  the  amount 
in  the  bin  for  the  program,  which  is  the 
full  amount  of  the  budget  request. 

Mr.  BOW  Mr  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOW  Mr  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man is  correct  when  he  states  that  the 
committee  cuts  the  requests  by  about  5 
percent  t  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  in  the  position  that  he  has  taken. 

This  is  the  amount  requested  by  the 
President  and  in  addition  to  that  there  Is 
a  carryover  of  $44. .300. 000.  If  we  were 
cutting  It,  that  would  be  one  thing.  But 
we  have  not  cut  the  President's  budget, 
after  the  committee  study  of  the  budget. 
and  the  rest  of  the  group  down  there  So 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  House  ought  to 
go  along  with  the  committee  on  this  par- 
ticular appropriation. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
We  cut  the  other  major  programs  in  this 


budget,  but  this  particular  item  was  not 
reduced  by  one  dime,  and  it  is  above 
last  year. 

I  do  hope  that  In  the  circuin.stances. 
all  Members  will  support  the  committee's 
position  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JONAS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
ge.-^.tleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  JONAS  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not 
Important  to  note  also  that  this  Is  not 
the  only  program  that  we  have  in  this 
field.  The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  is  activ?  in  tills  field 
as  other  agencies  of  the  Government  are. 
This  docs  not  represent  the  entire  effort 
of  the  Federal  Government  In  the  field  of 
water  pollution. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MAHON  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr  E'VINS  of  Tennessee.  The  adminis- 
trator of  the  program  indicated  that  It 
was  not  a  question  of  the  amount  of 
money,  but  it  was  a  question  of  the  States 
passing  their  required  bond  i.ssues — and 
It  is  not  needed  at  this  time. 

Mr  MAHON.  Tlie  gentleman  is  correct. 

I  am  sure  all  my  colleagues  want  this 
program  to  rest  on  a  firm  footing.  So  I 
hope  tliat  the  pending  amendment  is 
defeated 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the    gentleman    from   Ohio    [Mr. 

KlRWANl. 

Mr  KIR\V.\N  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
for  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

PREFTHENTI^L    MOTION   orrERFD    BY    MR     WRIGHT 

Mr.  WTIIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
a  preferential  motion. 

The  CHAIRM.\N  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Wright  ir.oves  to  strike  the  enacting 
clause 

Mr  WRIGHT  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  kind  of  dirty  trick  to  offer  a  preferen- 
tial motion  at  this  time  I  know  that,  and 
I  t)eg  your  indulgence  because  in  13  years 
I  never  before  have  done  this  to  get  extra 
time  There  are  two  or  three  thines  that 
I  really  do  think  need  to  be  said  and 
understood  about  this  'vater  pollution 
control  program. 

One  of  those  thlncs  Is  that  this  is  one 
program  which  has  a  tremendous  multi- 
plier effect  The  first  $.")00  million  that 
the  Federal  Government  invested  In  the 
water  purity  proi;ram  generated  local 
and  State  expenditures  in  excess  of  $3 
billion.  The  ratio  Is  about  6  to  1. 

So,  conversely,  if  we  reduce  the  pro- 
gram that  we  held  out  to  the  States  last 
year  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  this  House 
and  of  the  other  body,  by  $200  million 
below  that  which  we  gave  the  States 
rea.son  to  anticipate  on  a  matching  basis, 
we  may  be  reducing  the  total  nationwide 
effort  in  this  overall  race  against  the 
pollution  of  the  waters  of  the  country 
by  close  to  $1  billion  in  1  year. 

What  I  am  asking  and  what  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  Is  asking,  ls  the 
amount  of  money  which  this  House,  the 
Senate,   and  the  conference  committee 


between  them  agreed  upon  last  year,  and 
which  every  Member  voting  on  the  days 
of  those  votes  In  the  Hoiise  and  in  the 
Senate  agreed  upon. 

Thirty-three  of  the  States  have  said 
that  they  could  use  every  penny  allocated 
under  that  fund. 

What  does  it  cost,  after  all?  And  how 
much  IS  pure  water  worth?  I  know  we 
have  to  cut  down  on  nonessential  expend- 
itures. But  what  is  more  essential  than 
water  when  you  need  it?  We  are  runnirvg 
out  of  water.  In  1900  we  used  40  billion 
gallons  a  day  In  the  whole  country.  This 
year  we  are  using  400  billion  gallons. 

Let  me  say  this  one  thing  more  and 
then  I  will  yield  the  floor.  I  apologize  to 
the  House  for  having  taken  this  extra 
time.  But  I  think  this  is  worth  consider- 
ing. Compare  the  need  and  the  worth  of 
pure  water  with  this  $450  million,  the 
total  amount  that  we  are  a.sking  for. 
Divided  by  our  population.  It  would  cost 
the  average  citizen  of  the  United  States 
only  about  $2.25  a  year;  $2.25  a  year  will 
not  buy  a  carton  of  cigarettes.  It  will  not 
buy  a  fifth  of  scotch.  My  colleagues,  it 
will  not  today  buy  10  gallons  of  gasoline. 

But  I  submit  to  you  that  this  program, 
of  all  programs,  is  well  worthy  of  this  ex- 
penditure. We  ought  to  reassert  the  initi- 
ative of  this  House  and  the  Senate,  which 
created  this  program  last  year.  It  was  a 
congressionally  created  program.  This 
amendment  would  say  to  the  Nation,  "We 
are  going  full  speed  ahead.  We  will  not 
slow  down  one  bit  in  our  fight  to  stop 
the  pollution  of  our  streams." 

Mr.  DINGEUL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  By  1980.  this  Nation  will 
use  every  drop  of  water  that  falls  upon 
this  continent. 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ri.se  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
.Arizona  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  reiterate  a  few  facts 
which  have  been  stated  by  members  of 
the  committee. 

First,  let  me  say  ngain  that  the  com- 
mittee appropriated  every  cent  that  the 
President  asked  for.  Now,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  President  m.ade  any  great  mis- 
take as  far  as  a.sklng  for  funds  where 
water  pollution  Is  concerned  They  have 
.studied  this  subject  very  carefully  down- 
town This  Is  the  amount  that  they  have 
asked  for 

It  is  well  known  In  the  Hou.se  that  we 
do  not  always  appropriate  all  the  money 
which  has  been  authorized  the^|^t  year 
You  eo  through  the  appropriation  proc- 
ess and  try  to  determine  what  amount 
will  do  the  job  in  the  year  in  which  the 
proeram  is  to  be  undertaken.  This  proc- 
e.ss  was  gone  through  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  the  President,  the  .subcom- 
mittee, and  the  full  committee.  We  have 
determined  that  $203  million  is  about 
right. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  may 
well  be  right — maybe  there  will  be  re- 
quests for  participation  in  this  program 
of  a  volume  greater  than  we  now  antici- 
pate. If  we  are  wrong,  the  people  down- 
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town  have  demonstrated  through  the 
years  that  they  know  perfectly  well  how 
to  get  to  the  Capitol  with  a  supplemental 
appropriation  request.  If  they  send  up  a 
supplemental  request,  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  and  I  can 
assure  every  Member  of  this  House  that 
the  Appropriation  Committee  will  con- 
sider it  just  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Because,  believe  me,  nobody  wants  to 
continue  to  put  up  with  polluted  water 
any  longer  than  necessary. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  M.\HON]. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  Is  it  not 
true  that  when  we  voted  for  the  water 
pollution  authorization  last  year,  the  cost 
of  the  war  was  not  as  fully  known  as  it 
noi^  is?  Now,  we  are  faced  with  a  budget 
deficit  that  could  go  as  high  as  $30  bil- 
lion, a  circumstance  far  different  from 
the  situation  and  the  outlook  at  the  time 
the  authorization  was  passed.  Is  it  not 
therefore  unwise  to  consider  adding  a 
quarter  billion  dollars  above  the  budget 
to  this  bill  at  this  time? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  is  quite  correct. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
home  State  of  Illinois,  which  certainly 
has  all  the  problems  of  water  pollution 
and  to  the  extent  that  any  other  State 
in  the  Union  has,  a  request  was  made 
for  only  79  percent  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated to  our  State  for  fiscal  year  1967. 
In  fiscal  year  1967  the  Illinois'  share  was 
$6,233,000.  If  this  bill  passes  in  is  pres- 
ent form,  Illinois,  this  year,  will  receive 
$9  million,  which  is  nearly  $3  million 
more  than  it  could  prudently  use  last 
year. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  are  not  the 
chances  very  good,  if  we  can  judge  the 
future  from  the  past,  that  the  President 
would  not  even  spend  the  money  if  we 
add  it  over  his  budget?  He  did  not  do  It 
last  year. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JONAS.  He  did  not  spend  all  we 
appropriated  for  basic  water  and  sewer 
grants,  and  yet  there  is  a  backlog  in  ap- 
plications of  more  than  $1  biUion  in -the 
pipeline. 

Mr.  E'VINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  E'VINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  believe  it  pertinent  to  point  out 
that  in  addition  to  the  waste  treatment 
funds  in  this  bill,  there  is  also  some  $90 
million  in  research  funds  in  the  bill  re- 
lating to  water  pollution,  so  this  particu- 
lar appropriation  does  not  represent  the 
full  amoimt  being  appropriated. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  hope  the  House  will  continue  to 


support  water  pollution  control,  but  will 
vote  against  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  to 
strike  the  enacting  clause. 
The  preferential  motion  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  vote  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demandedby  Mr.  Howard)  there 
were — ayes  47.  noes  135. 
So  the  amendment  was  ^ejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  bill. 
Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  bill  be  dispensed  with  and  that  It 
be  open  for  amendment  to  any  remain- 
ing section. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  points 
of  order  to  be  made? 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  be  of- 
ffircd? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DA'VIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr,  Pin,- 
ton]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  strongly  support  the  provi- 
sion of  the  current  public  works  appro- 
priation bill  for  $500,000  for  construction 
costs  this  year  for  the  Chartlers  Valley 
flood  control  project  in  Allegheny  Coun- 
ty and  Washington  County,  Pa.  This  is 
the  figure  which  is  included  in  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1968,  and  approved  by  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee.  This  fig- 
ure appears  on  page  41  of  the  committee 
report  under  the  designation  "Flood 
Control — Chartlers  Creek." 

The  $500,000  figure  will  be  applied  to 
construction  contracts  to  carry  on  the 
program  already  commenced  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Engineers.  This  appropriation  of 
$500,000  for  fiscal  year  1968  to  continue 
the  flood  control  program  in  the  Char- 
tiers  Valley  area  is  urgently  needed  to 
prevent  future  disastrous  flooding  in  this 
large  industrial  area. 

The  Chartlers  Valley  flood  control  pro- 
gram is  a  necessary  and  urgent  program 
which  is  long  overdue  because  of  many 
delays.  The  families,  homes  and  busi- 
nesses in  this  area  in  Allegheny  County, 
as  well  as  many  U.S.  defense  industries, 
have  been  endangered  by  the  many  re- 
curring devastating  floods  in  the  area. 

The  Chartlers  Valley  area  in  Allegheny 
and  Washington  Counties  contains 
276.67  square  miles,  has  217.592  popula- 
tion in  Allegheny  County  and  98,984 
population  in  Washington  County.  The 
total  number  of  Chartlers  Valley  indus- 
tries Is  approximately  6.500  in  the  Car- 


negie-Bridgeville  region.  Allegheny 
County,  and  approximately  4,000  in  the 
Canonsburg-Houston  region,  Washing- 
ton County.  It  is  apparent  that  the  Char- 
tiers  Valley  area  is  an  important  part  of 
the  economy  of  western  Pennsylvania. 
These  recurring  annual  floods  in  the 
valley  have  caused  great  damage  and  loss 
to  many  people  and  industries  in  a  large 
geographical  area. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  cosponsor, 
with  my  friend,  the  late  Senator  Edward 
Martin,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  original 
resolutions  for  the  study  of  the  flood  con- 
trol program  in  the  Chartlers  Valley 
area  in  1955.  I  urge  the  inclusion  of  this 
$500,000  for  the  Chartlers  Valley  flood 
control  program  recommended  by  the 
U.S.  Army  Engineers,  in  the  public  works 
appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1968  to 
carry  on  this  vitally  necessary  project. 
A  flood  now  could  endanger  essential  war 
production  which  is  vital  to  carrying  on 
the  war  effort  in  Vietnam  and  backing 
our  U.S.  servicemen. 

As  Congressman  for  the  27th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Pennsylvania,  repre- 
senting the  Chartlers  Valley  area  in  Al- 
legheny Coimty,  I  have  been  working  for 
the  passage  of  this  propect  with  my  good 
friend  and  colleague.  Congressman  Tom 
Morgan,  of  Washington  County,  as  well 
as  with  our  two  U.S.  Senators  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Sena- 
tor Joseph  Clark  and  Senator  Hitgh 
ScoTT.  We  have  urged  that  construction 
proceed  promptly  to  eliminate  further 
disaster  and  hardships  in  this  important 
industrial  and  business  region. 

The  studies  have  been  fully  completed, 
investigation  and  estimates  as  well  as 
test  borings  have  been  made,  and  it  is 
now  necessary  to  continue  without  in- 
terruption this  worthwhile  flood  control 
project.  Not  to  proceed  would  run  the 
risk  of  endangering  many  lives  of  useful 
U.S.  citizens,  established  businesses  and 
war  production  industries.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  in  1956  the  flood  in  the 
Chartlers  Valley  district  was  so  severe 
that  it  was  declared  a  national  disaster. 
In  the  past  50  years  there  has  been  an 
average  of  nearly  one  damaging  flood  per 
year,  and  there  have  been  a  number  of 
disastrous  and  damaging  floods  of  great 
size  which  have  caused  millions  of  dollars 
of  damage  to  homes,  industrial  plants, 
fabricating  and  manufacturing  plants, 
Jooro  and  township  streets  and  sewers 
and  municipal  facilities,  as  well  as  rail- 
roads, power  lines,  transit  lines,  and  pub- 
lic facilities. 

The  benefits  of  this  fiood  control  proj- 
ect both  in  safety  and  In  dollars  are  great 
compared  to  the  costs  involved.  The 
small  local  boros  and  townsWps,  along 
with  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  all  have 
agreed  to  make  their  contribution  toward 
the  cost  of  construction.  The  citizens  of 
Allegheny  County  which  includes  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh  have  authorized  a 
bond  issue  of  $3  million  which  has  al- 
ready passed.  The  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  through  the  administra- 
tion of  Gov.  WilUam  W.  Scranton  and 
then  Lt.  Gov.  Ray  Shafer  has  made  a 
commitment  of  approximately  $3,600,000 
to  assist  in  the  construction  costs. 

This  shows  the  fine  community  and  lo- 
cal cooperation  and  a  willingness  to  take 
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full  part  and  fair  share  with  the  Federal 
Government  In  this  vital  construction 
work. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield "^ 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  •«• 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  in- 
tended this  afternoon  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  restore  some  5268.000  in  moneys 
recommended  in  the  administration 
budget  for  the  San  Gabriel  River  project. 
which  is  a  part  of  the  Brazos  River 
Basin  project. 

This  was  to  p!0\ ide  funds  to  carry  out 
a  faster  and  orderly  progress  of  this 
flood  control  pro;cct  which  has  been 
under  active  consideration  for  over  20 
years. 

Several  years  aso.  a  consen.<^u.'=  was 
struck  and  final  plans  were  approved. 

And  this  year  the  U  S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  administration  budget 
both  recommended  that  ?1  8  million 
be  appropriated  for  fl.scal  1968. 

Included  in  thus  amount  was  S768.G00 
for  land  acquisition,  ?655.000  for  engi- 
neering. $91,000  for  admmistrat  on  and 
$268,000  for  the  bnildlns  of  accp.«.s  r^ads 
and  the  relocation  of  exi.'-tini!  county 
roads  in  the  project  area. 

The  S268.000  was  cut  under  a  new 
committee  policy  which  allows  advance 
land  acquisition  but  deletes  funds  for 
initial  full-scale  construction. 

I  have  talked  with  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  I  understand 
why  all  th?  projects  offered  could  not  be 
fully  funded  this  year 

In  fact,  the  c'^mmittee  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  toeins-the-line  on  thi.s  b'll. 

But  I  hasten  to  say  that  to  deny  funds 
for  the  construction  of  access  roads  while 
allowing  so  much  for  land  acqui.sition 
will  disrupt  the  pattern  of  progre.ss  and 
I  think  that  it  Is  reas-^nable  to  a.sk  that 
this  sum  be  added  in  the  other  body. 

The  access  roads  are  preliminary  to 
any  real  con.struction.  If  the  amount  Is 
restored  to  this  year's  appropriation,  and 
fimds  loosen  up  next  year,  then  the  proj- 
ect can  proceed  as  planned. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  funds  are  not 
available  next  vear,  the  project  is  no 
more  committed  because  of  the  construc- 
tion of  these  roads  than  It  would  be 
through  the   acqul.sition   of   land. 

The  amount  needed  here  Is  small,  by 
comparison,  but  It  is  most  Important  to 
the  progress  of  the  project  and  to  giv- 
ing my  constituents  the  flood  protection 
they  so  sorely  need. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  offered  the  pro  forma 
amendment  for  the  purixise  of  explain- 
ing briefly  the  motion  to  recommit. 
which  Is  at  the  Clerk's  desk 

The  motion  to  recommit  would  pro- 
vide an  across-the-board  cut  In  appro- 
priations otherwise  provided  of  5  per- 
cent. This  Is  the  effort  I  believe  we  ought 


to  make  to  deal  with  the  present  fiscal 
crisis  of  our  country. 

In  my  opinion,  there  Is  no  place  in  this 
bill  that  a  5-percent  cut.  in  the  liyht  of 
that  fl.scal  crisis,  cannot  be  reasonably 
applied. 

This  motion  to  recommit  will  do  every- 
thing that  the  Bow  amendment  normal- 
ly would  do,  and  ;n  mv  opinion  do  it 
more  effectively  on  this  particul.ir  bill. 

In  this  bill,  which  covers  every  facet 
of  construction,  we  appropriate  annual- 
ly. Until  this  year  that  was  not  true  of 
the  .Atomic  Enercy  Commission  There 
was  total  protect  funding,  but  this  has 
been  brought  into  conformity  with  the 
other  construction  projects  in  the  bill 
this  year. 

In  bills  which  provide  for  substantial 
carryovers,  the  Bow  amendment  Hmit- 
i:u'  expenditures  is  particularly  effective. 
In  thi.s  bill,  the  appropriation  cuts  of  5 
percent  have  alreadv  been  madf.  so  be- 
cau.se  the  unoblicrated  balances  have  been 
taken  into  account,  that  cut  has  already 
been  made,  and  the  appropriation  reduc- 
tion would  be  more  effective  than  an  ex- 
penditure reduction  in  this  rarticular 
bill. 

If  the  Members  are  convinced— and  I 
hope  tliev  are — that  we  must  provide  a 
demonstration  of  restraint.  I  Ix-Iiive  this 
is  the  one  bill  as  to  which  we  can  pro- 
vide that  dem.onstration,  and  I  believe 
the  people  ixpect  us  to  do  so. 

The  oblication  authority  here  lias  al- 
ready been  cut  about  5  percent  The  ad- 
ditional 5  percent  provided  in  the  motion 
to  recommit  even  then  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  reach  the  target  which  our 
Appropriations  Committee  has  .set  in 
term.s  of  appropriation  redurtions.  or  to 
meet  the  tari'rt  which  the  President  has 
set  and  which  he  has  announced  as  to 
reducing  expenditures  for  th"  current 
fiscal  year. 

If  we  fall  short  of  that  target,  if  we 
leave  it  up  to  the  President,  where  is  he 
•-'oinET  to  look?  He  i.s  going  to  look  riizht 
at  this  bill,  the  civil  functions  appropri- 
ation bill. 

In  this  motion  to  recommit,  however, 
we  can  .set  the  reductions  by  item,  by 
heading,  and  by  project  rather  than  hav- 
ing the  reductions  made  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  people  downtown  after  we 
have  lost  control  over  them. 

If  we  dump  it  into  that  S120  billion  of 
unexpended  funds  downtown,  then  we 
permit  the  President  and  hi.s  appointees 
to  let  it  go  or  to  hold  it  back  in  .selec- 
tive ca.ses.  If  it  is  not  held  back  then  It 
will  add  more  to  the  $120  billion  resting 
In  the  executive  department,  over  which 
we  have  lo.st  control.  Further,  the  finger 
will  be  pointed  at  us  for  appropriating 
more  money  than  the  President  feels  can 
be  justified  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

And.  so  in  my  opinion,  brcau.se  we  are 
falling  short  of  the  target.^  in  reductions 
that  are  ncce.ssary  in  this  war  year,  it  Is 
my  opinion  that  the  President  will  not 
spend  the  entire  appropriation  that  would 
otherwi.se  be  provided  In  the  absence  of 
this  motion  to  recommit. 

This  permits  the  Congress  to  protect 
its  prerogatives  of  cutting  the  funds  at 
the  source,  at  the  appropriation  level, 
rather  than  having  them  cut  in  a  .selec- 
tive fashion  down  in  the  executive  de- 
partment. 


This  in  my  opinion  is  a  rea.sonable,  ef- 
fective and  necessary  action  of  restraint, 
permitting  the  Congre.ss  to  perform  its 
normal  function  in  the  reduction  of  Its 
appropriations. 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Do  I  understand 
the  gentleman's  motion  to  recommit  to 
be  one  that  now  calls  for  a  5-percent 
reduction,  item  by  item,  in  the  propo.sed 
appropriation  and  in  reducing  each  item 
by  5  percent,  this  5-percent  reduction 
would  be  in  addition  to  the  cuts  already 
recommended  by  the  committee  to  the 
Congre.ss? 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  That  Is  cor- 
rect. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tenne.ssee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  la.st  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  motion  to  recommit  with  the  addi- 
tional ."i-percent  reduction. 

Mr.  Cnairman.  this  motion  to  recom- 
mit, if  adopted,  would  cut  every  investi- 
gation, it  would  cut  every  planning  proj- 
ect, it  would  cut  every  construction  item, 
F\irther.  it  would  cut  every  rehabilitation 
project  and  would  even  cut  every  pro- 
gram of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
It  would  cut  the  weapons  program  for 
defen.se  at  this  time,  during  this  period 
of  war  emergency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  gone  far  in  its  reduc- 
tions. The  reduction  in  the  general  in- 
vestigations program  already  has  been 
11  percent  However,  the  proposed  motion 
to  recommit  which  I  understand  will  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  WLscon- 
sin.  would  cut  all  projects  even  further. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  other  programs 
the  committee  has  made  a  12-percent 
reduction  In  the  rehabilitation  program 
of  many  of  the  older  projects,  we  have 
already  made  a  9-percent  reduction.  In 
other  areas  we  have  made  a  14-pcrcent 
reduction. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  feel 
that  this  is  going  entirely  too  far  and 
that  the  recommital  motion  should  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
t)ort  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment,  witii  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill,  as  amended,  do  pa.ss. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  ro.se:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Asi'iNAi.!..  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  con.sideration  the  bill 
iH.R.  11641  >  making  appropriations  for 
certain  civil  functions  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Panama 
Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Inter- 
oceanic  Canal  Study  Commission,  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission. 
Interstate  Commission  on  the  Po- 
tomac River  Basin,  the  Tennessee 
Valley   Authority,   and   the  Water   Re- 
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sources  Council,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment,  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ment be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill,  as 
amended,  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
nrevious  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The   question   was   taken;    and   there 

^ere — yeas  233,  nays  169,  not  voting  30, 

as  follows: 

IRollNo.180] 

YEAS— 233 


Abernethy 
Adair 

Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews, 

N  Dale. 
.Arends 
A.'ih  brook 
Ashmore 
Ayres 
Bate^^ 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bell 
Berry 
Bett.s 
BevlU 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Bnlton 
Bow- 
Bray 
Brock 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BrovhUl,  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchannn 
B',:r:<p.  Kla 
Bvirke,  Mass. 
Burle^-on 
Burton.  Utah 
Bu-h 
Button 
Bvrne*,  Wis. 
CahlU 
C:utcr 
Ca-ey 
Cederbcrs 
Chamberlain 
Clancv 
C'.ark 
Clausen, 
Dor.  H. 
Clawscn,  Del 
Clovclimd 
ColI;er 
Colmer 
Ccnuble 

Conte 
C'orbett 

Cowt;er 

Cranv-r 

Cu;ii.iMf,ham 

Curti.s 

Diidiiario 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dellen^aok 

Dei!i.e\ 

D.>r.v;n~k.l 

Dev'.;.- 

D:  ki'.M  n 

Dun,  hue 

Dorn 

D(,wciy 

Di.vAr.lni; 

Duncan 

Dwyc- 

E.lw.irds.  Ala. 

Erler.born 

E-srh 

E-h:..  man 

Fallon 

Flndley 

Fino 

Flood 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Foui-.tain 


Fulton,  Pa. 
Fuqua 
CriiUflanakls 
Gardner 
Gottys 
Glalmo 
GoodeU 
Goodllng 
Gray 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gumey 
Hall 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hardy 
Harrt-ion 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Havs 
Hebert 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Henderson 
Hoiton 
Ho.'-mer 
Hull 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwlii 
Jr.rman 
Jopl.'^on 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jona.s 
Jones,  N.C. 
K;'lth 
Kiuk'.  N.y. 
Klcppe 
K'lrnecay 
Kupferman 
Ku\  kendiUl 
Kvl 
Laird 
Lancen 
Latt.i 
Lonnon 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Ltikens 
McClory 
McChu-e 
McCulloch 
MrD:lde 
McDonald, 

M;oh. 
McF.nT'i 
McM  Uan 
MarGrc4er 
Maiiluird 
Marj,h 
Maitm 

Mathl.as.  Calif. 
M:ithui.s,  MU. 
May 
Mavne 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
M!n-hall 
Ml/e 
M()i'.a.;an 
Montgomery 
Moore 


Frellnghuyscn    Moorhead 


Morgan 

Morton 

Mosher 

Myers 

Nelsen 

O'Konskl 

O'Neill,  Mass 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pettis 

Phllbtn 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poff 

Pollock 

Price,  Tex. 

Qule 

QviUlen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Reid.  ni. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Roblson 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

S;indman 

Satterfield 

St  Onge 

Saylor 

Sciiadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Si'hwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shrlver 

SkuMtz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

S!:vder 

Sprini^er 

St.inton 

S'ciu'cr.  Ariz. 

St  rat  ton 

St'.ifkey 

Talent 

Tavlor 

T.  ;  .;..e.  Calif. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

L'tt 

\  .iKlpr  Jagt 

Wat  kins 

Wat-on 

V.  ii.ilcii 

Whalloy 

V.'Uinall 

W:.-i;ins 

v    iliams.  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wrin        , 

WolfT         I 

Wvntt 

Wvdlcr 

Wylic 

Wyman 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bennett 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brlnldey 
Brooks 

Burton,  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Cabell 
Carey 
Celler 
Cohelan 
Corman 
Culver 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 
Delaney        V 
Dent 
DlngeU 
Dow 
Dulskl 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 


NAYS— 169 

Green,  Pa. 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 


Passman 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Poage 

Pool 

Price,  m. 

Pryor 

Pucinski 

PurceU 


Hechler,  W.  Va.  Rarlck 


Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hoimeld 

HoUand 

Howard 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenineler 

Kazea 

Kee 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md, 

McCarthy 

McFaU 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Machen 
Madden 


Edwards,  Calif.  Mahon 
Edwards,  La.       Matsunaga 


Ellberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Pelghan 

Flynt 

Foley 

Frledel 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gathlngs 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Green,  Oreg. 


Abbltt 

Andrews.  Ala. 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Calif. 
Conyers 
de  la  Garza 
Diggs 
Dole 

Farbstein 
Plsher 
Ford, 
WUllam  D. 


Meeds 
Miller,  Calif. 
Mills 
Minlsh 
Mink 


Rees 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Bostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stafford 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 


Morris,  N.  Mex.  Waldle 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nichols 

Nix 

OUara,  Dl. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Ottlnger 

NOT  VOTING— 30 


Walker 

Watts 

White 

Whitten 

WUson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Yates 
Young 


Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts 
changed  their  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced, 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  reading  time,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

MOTION  TO  EECOMMIT 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  In  its  present 
form  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin  moves  to  recom- 
mit the  bill  H.R.  11641  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  Instructions  to  that 
committee  to  report  It  back  forthwith  with 
the  following  amendment:  On  page  33,  Im- 
mediately foUowing  line  10,  Insert  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  510.  Each  appropriation  Item  con- 
tained in  this  Act  shall  be  reduced  by  5 
per  centum  which  shall  be  applied  uniform- 
ly to  each  item,  project,  and  activity  funded 
under   each   appropriation   item." 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  Is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
^.gre— yeas  166,  nays  239,  not  voting  27, 
as  follows : 

^  [Roll  No.  181] 

YEAS— 166 


Praser 
Herlong 
Hunt 
Jones,  Mo. 
Morse,  Mass, 
Murphy,  111. 
Nedzl 
Patman 
Re  snick 
Rlegle 
Scheuer 
Slsk 


Staggers 

Steiger,  Wis. 

TaXt 

Wampler 

Whitener 

Williams,  Miss. 

Willis 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rlegle  for.  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois 
against.  ,  ,      . 

Mr.  Hunt  for,  with  Mr.  Farbstein  against. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  for.  with  Mr. 
Conyers  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Eraser  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr  Andrewsof  Alabama  with  Mr.  Dole. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Morse  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Whitener  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Slsk. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Messrs.  ABERNETHY,  O'NEILL  of 
Massachusetts,  DON  H.  CLAUSEN,  and 


Abernethy 

Adair 

Anderson.  111. 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Ashmore 

Ayres 

Bates 

Bat  tin 

Bell 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

Blester 

Bla'-kburii 

Blanton 

Bolton 

Bow 

Bray 

Brock 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Bro\hlil,  N.C. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Buchatian 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burton.  Utah 

Bush 

Button 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

CahiU 

Cederbcr;; 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Claw.soa,  Del 

Clevelan.d 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Corbett 

Cow^cr 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtis 


Davis,  Wis. 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Derwinskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dorn 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Eilentaorn 

E-ch 

Ej-hleman 

Findley 

Fino 

F  ^rd.  Gerald  R 

Frelinghiiysen 

Fvilton,  Pa. 

Gardner 

Gath'.ngs 

GoodeU 

Goodllng 

Gross 

Grover 

Gab.ser 

Gurr.cy 

Haley 

Hail 

Halleck 

H.\lp"r:i 

Hai.Uy 

H.ir.-ha 

H.wey 

Hosmer 

Hr.tclunson 

Joelson 

JohTison.  Pa. 

Joi^as 

Keith 

Kr.v,-.  N.Y. 

Kupferman 

Kyi 

Laird 

La  r.  gen 

Latta 

Lipscomb 


Lloyd 

Lukens 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGrcgor 
M:    lliard 
MathiaS,  Calif. 
Mayne 
Meskin 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Miiish.all 
M;ze 
M^,~her 
Myers 
OKonski 
Oitinger 
Felly 
Fettis 
Piriile 
Poff 
Pollock 
Price,  Tex. 
Quie 

Rallsback 
Ha- irk 
Rpid,  III. 
Reld,  N.Y. 
Relnecke 
RobiROU 
Rnh 

Roudebush 
Rumsfeld 
Sandman 
Sa\lor 
Sciiadeberg 
Scherle 
Schneebell 
Schweiker 
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Scott 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Smith.  CalU. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

StrattOQ 

Stuckey 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Alb«rt 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
AsplQAll 
Baring 
Barrett 
Belcher 
BevlU 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton.  Calif. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Cabell 
Carey 
Carter 
Caspy 
Celler 
Clark 
Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Cohelan 
Corm&n 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis,  Oa. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  L*. 
Eilberg 
Evans.  Colo. 
Everett 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Pallon 
Pascell 
Pelghan 
Flood 
Flynt 
Foley 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Prledel 

Pulton.  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Oallflanakls 
Oallagher 
Garmatz 
Oettys 
Glalmo 
Oibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Gray 
Green,  Oreg. 
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Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague.  CaJlf. 
Tenzer 

Thorapsor..  Oa. 
Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 
Dtt 

Vander  Jatct 
VU'orlio 
Wacklns 

NAYS— 239 

Green.  Pa. 

GrlWths 
Oude 
Ha>in 
Hamilton 
Hammcr- 
sohmldt 
Haniia 

Hiinnen,  Id.iho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Hath.i'A'ay 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Herbert 

Hechler,  W.  \'a 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoekl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Ho:. field 
Holland 
Horton 
How.rd 
Hull 
Hungate 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
John.son.  Calif. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  NO. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Ka.*'.eiimeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Krily 

King.  CaJlf. 
Ki.-wan 
Kleppe 
Klucxvnskl 
Kornet;.i\ 
Kuyker.dail 
Kyros 
Lap  drum 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lon?.  La. 
Lo."g.  .Md. 
McCarthy 
McDade 
McFall 
McMillan 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mar^h 
Mir';n 
Mathlas.  Md. 
Mat.-.unaga 
May 
Meed."! 

Miller,  Calif. 
Mills 
Mmish 
Mink 
Monat-an 
Mor.ti;omery 
Mr. ore 
Moorhead 
Mortal; 

Morrl.=i,  N   Mei. 
Morton 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Natcher 
NeLsen 
Nichols 


Watson 

Whalen 

WhaJIey 

Wldnall 

W:gglr.8 

WUUams,  Pa. 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 


Nix 

OHara,  HI 

O'Hara,  M:ch, 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga 

ONelU.  Mass. 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poaije 

Pool 

Price,  m. 

Pry  or 

PMCln.=kl 

P\ircell 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Rees 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ro.^trs,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rocney.  NY. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Ro-enthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St  Or.c'e 

S'>"erfield 

Schwer.gel 

S-jlden 

.<fi;p;ey 

Slices 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  OkJa. 

Springer 

Sta^jiiers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

T!>»rnan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

V'anik 

WaKgonner 

W.iidle 

Walker 

Watts 

White 

Whlttcn 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wvatt 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwacb 


NOT  VOTING— 27 


Abbltt 


Fisher 


Andrews,  Ala.      F'a.ser 


Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Conyers 

de  la  Oarza 

Dlggs 

Dole 

PBrbst«in 


Herlong 
Hunt 
Jones.  Mo 
Morse.  Mass 
Murphy.  111. 
Nedzt 
Reenlck 


Rleple 

Scheuer 

Slsk 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Taft 

Wampler 

Whltener 

WtlUams.  Mlas. 

WIUU 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Riegle  for,  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois 
against. 

Mr.  Hunt  for,  with  Mr.  Parbsteln  against. 

Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin  for,  with  Mr. 
Conyers  against 

Mr  Tail  for.  with  Mr  Resnlck  against. 


Un 

M.- 

ler, 
Mr. 
Mr. 

setts. 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr. 

slppl. 
Mr 


til  further  notice: 
.■\ndrews  of  .Alabama  with  Mr    Wamp- 

Praser  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Scheuer  with  Mr    Morse  of  Massachu- 

wmis  with  Mr.  Dc:e. 

Brown  of  CilifornLa  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Abbltt  with  Mr  Fisher. 

Hcr'.ong  wltM  Mr    Slsk 

Whltener  with  Mr.  W^lUl.ims  of  Mlssls- 

Nedzl  with  Mr  de  la  Garza. 


Mr.  PHILBIN  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KIRWAN  Mr,  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  376,  nays  26,  not  voting  30, 
as  follows: 


.■\bpr:-.ethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  m. 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 

N  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
.Arends 
A.sh  brook 
Ash'.ev 
Ashmore 
A.splnall 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Pates 
B.ittln 
B.  Icher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Bevill 
Blester 
Bincham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Botrgs 
HolaTid 
Bolllni; 
Eolton 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bra.sro 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa 
Byrnes.  Wis 
Cabell 


.  Del 


[Roll  No.  182] 
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CahlU 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancv 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H 
Clawson, 
Cohelaa 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dellenoack 
Denney 
Dont 

Derwlnskl 
Uevlne 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Pownlng 
Dulskl 
D-i'iran 
Dwyt-r 
E-khardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  .Ala 
Edwards,  Calif 
Edwards,  La. 
Ellb«.rg 
F'l'Miborn 
Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 
F-  ins.  Tenn. 
Eailon 


Fascell 

Felghan 

FUidley 

Flno 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Pulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqui 
Oallflanakls 
Gallaeher 
Gardner 
Oarmatz 
Gnthlngs 
Gettys 
Gl.ilmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
doodling 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Oubser 
Oude 
Gurney 
Hapan 
Haley 
Hall 
Hn.lleck 
Hilpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Haiiley 
Hanna 
Ha.'isen 
Ha:i.sen 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Havs 
H-^bert 

Herhler.  W   Va 
Heckler.  Masa. 


Idaho 
Wash. 


Calif 
Pa. 


Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Irwm 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

John.son 

Johi;son 

Jones.  Ala. 

Joi-.es.  N.C. 

K.irsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Ka.'en 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Klne.  Calif. 

Kini;,  N.Y 

Kirwan 

Kloppe 

Kl'iczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kuykendall 

K:.i 

Kvros 

Laird 

Landrum 

L.mnoii 

Latta 

Leiiitett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Ll,...\d 

I.outr,  La. 

Lout:,  Md. 

Lukens 

Met  arthy 

McClory 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mlrh 
McEwen 
McFall 
McMillan 
M  irdonald, 

Mass. 
Mc-hen 
Madden 
M  ihon 
MalUia.-d 
Marsh 
Martin 

M.uhia3.  Calif, 
Muhias.  Md. 
M.itsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Meskill 
Michel 
Miller.  Calif. 
Mills 


Betts 
Brock 

Broyhlll.  NO. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Cleveland 
Curtis 
Davis.  Wis. 
Eshleman 
Ford.  Gerald  R. 


MInlsb 

Mink 

Miushall 

.Ml.'e 

Monacan 

Montijomery 

Moore 

Mt-orhead 

Morgan 

Morris.  N.  Mex. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

M\ilter 

Murphy.  NY 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nclsen 

Nichols 

N:x 

OHara.  111. 

OHara.  Mich 

OKonskl 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Pa.ssmau 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Peiklns 

Pettis 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnie 

Poage 

Pofl 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price,  ni. 

Price.  Tex. 

Prvor 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Railtback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reid,  m. 

Reifel 

Relnecke 

Reu.ss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rivers 

Roberts 

RobLson 

Rodlno 

Ho!;ers.  Colo. 

Roi;ors,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rnoney ,N.Y. 

Roorey,  Pa. 

Ro.senthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudcbush 

Roush 

Ro.bal 

R.jipp 

N.AYS— 26 

Goodell 

Grover 

Harvey 

Hutchinson 

Jonah 

Kupferman 

MafGretror 

Miller.  Ohio 

Ottlf.i;er 


Ryan 

St  Germain 

St   Onge 

S.iiidman 

Satterfield 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

S'  hweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Stlden 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Slkes 

S'K,;bltz 

Siacl-c 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smuh.  N  Y. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Sii\  der 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stastcers 

Steid 

Strl:-"r.  \nz. 

Stephens 

Stralton 

Stubblefield 

S-'jckey 

Sullivan 

T.alcott 

Taylor 

Tecij;ue.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thom.son,  Wis. 

Tlerrian 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

VIgorlto 

Wayeonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wat  kins 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

VVh:,:iey 

White 

Whitten 

Widn.all 

W!_'iilns 

Williams,  Pa. 

WiKson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wri-ht 
W-.  att 
Wylle 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


R.ld.  N.Y. 

!:uni-sfeld 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Stanton 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Wymau 


NOT  VOTING— 30 


Abbltt 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Calif. 

Conyers 

de  la  Garza 

Dlggs 

Dole 

Farbsteln 

Fisher 


Eraser 
H'Tlong 
Ho.^mer 
Hunt 
Jones,  Mo. 
Morse.  Mass. 
Murphy,  m. 
Nedzl 
Resnlck 
Rhodes.  Pa. 


Rif-r!e 

.Scheuer 

Slsk 

Stcmer.  Wis. 

Taft 

Van  Deerlln 

Wampler 

Whltener 

Williams,  Miss. 

Willis 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced   the    following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Taft  for.  with  Mr,  Hunt  against. 
Mr.  Hosmer  for,  with  Mr.  Rlegle  against. 


]dy  25,  1967 

Mr,    Murphy    of    Illinois    for,    wltli     Mr. 

Stelger  of  Wisconsin  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  WUlls  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Morse  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Dole. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Whltener  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Mis- 
sissippi- 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Frasor  with  Mr.  Plsher. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Nedzi. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEx\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee?  i 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  6098.  An  act  to  provide  an  extension 
of  the  interest  equalization  tax.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  6098)  entitled  "An  act  to 
p.ovide  an  extension  of  the  interest 
equalization  tax,  and  for  other  purposes." 
requests  a  conference  with  th'^  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana, Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Williams  of  Delaware,  and  Mr.  Carlson 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

THE  SUBVERSIVE  ACTI\TTIES 
CONTROL  BOARD 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana?  , 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
certain  developments  took  place  which. 
I  believe,  should  cause  concern  to  all  of 
us  who  have  an  interest  in  our  national 
security  and  resistance  to  domestic  Com- 
munist operations  designed  to  undermine 
our  Nation.  I  am  referring  to  the  reac- 
tion of  a  few  Members  of  the  Congress 
to  the  President's  latest  appointment  to 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board. 


Certainly,  I  do  not  question  the  right 
of  any  Member  of  the  Congress  to  criti- 
cize appointments  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent. One  of  the  things  we  are  here  for 
is  to  protest  appointments  when  we  be- 
lieve we  have  a  valid  reason  for  doing 
so.  At  the  same  time,  however,  I  believe 
we  should  all  analyze  most  carefully  any 
suggestion  made  which,  rather  than 
affecting  an  appointment  as  such,  would 
affect  the  agency  concerned  and  thus  the 
operations  of  our  Grovemment.  This  is 
particularly  true  when  the  national 
security  is  involved. 

The  suggestion  that  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  be  abolished 
disturbs  me  deeply.  This  Board  was 
established  by  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1950  to  perform  an  important  quasi- 
judicial  function.  It  was  set  up  to  hold 
hearings,  as  the  act  provides,  on  Com- 
munist-action, Communist-front  and 
Communist-infiltrated  organizations  and 
on  the  membership  of  individuals  in 
Communist-action  groups,  to  publish  re- 
ports of  its  findings,  and  to  issue  orders 
of  registration  for  the  organizations  and 
individuals  concerned. 

For  a  period  of  17  years  the  Board  has 
done  a  good  job,  the  best  job  it  could  pos- 
sibly do.  Its  proceedings  and  reports 
have  been  highly  informative  and  above 
criticism.  We  must  remember  that  the 
Board  is  not  a  free  agent.  It  is  limited 
in  its  actions  by  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  creating  it.  In  addition,  its  opera- 
tions are  controlled  and  regulated  by 
other  agencies.  Specifically,  it  can  do 
nothing  except  on  petition  by  the  At- 
torney General.  Moreover,  once  the  At- 
torney General  has  initiated  a  proceeding 
involving  the  Board,  its  actions  and 
orders  are  subject,  of  course,  to  rulings 
of  the  courts. 

Such  inactivity  as  the  Board  has  been 
accused  of  is  in  no  way  its  own  fault. 
Every  time  a  petition  of  an  Attorney 
General  has  given  it  the  opportunity  to 
function,  it  has  acted  with  dispatch.  For 
8  years— from  1953  to  1961— the  Board 
was  frustrated  by  legal  maneuvers  in- 
itiated by  the  Communist  organizations 
which  had  been  the  subjects  of  its  pro- 
ceedings and  also  by  decisions  of  the 
courts  which  have  had  the  effect  of 
delaying  or  nullifying  its  work. 

After  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
constitutionality  of  the  basic  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act  in  1961,  it 
was  beUeved  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  would  be  able  to  proceed 
vigorously  with  the  duties  imposed  on 
it  by  the  act.  It  was  prepared  to  do  so. 

Unfortunately,  things  did  not  work 
out  this  way.  Through  a  variety  of  suits 
and  motions,  the  Communists  succeeded 
in  having  the  effectiveness  of  various 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
proceedings  nullified  and,  in  other  cases, 
tremendously  delaying  the  Board's  work. 
The  Board,  for  example,  has  been  trying 
to  hold  hearings  on  the  W.  E.  B.  DuBois 
Clubs  of  America  since  March  1966  when 
the  Attorney  General  requested  it  to  do 
so.  By  one  legal  maneuver  after  another 
the  Communists  have  succeeded  in  frus- 
trating the  Board  on  this  Issue  for  a  year 
and  a  half.  And  from  the  looks  of  things 
now,  it  will  be  several  more  months  be- 
fore the  courts  will  rule  one  way  or  an- 


other and  let  the  Board  either  proceed 
with  its  work  or  invalidate  the  proceed^ 
ing  instituted  by  the  Attorney  General. 
Certainly,  we  should  not  blame  the 
Board  for  this.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  Internal  Security  Act,  in  the 
light  of  a  number  of  decisions  which 
have  been  handed  down  by  the  courts 
since  1961.  needs  amendments. 

It  is  regrettable  that  it  has  not  already 
been  amended  and  that  the  Board  has, 
therefore,  been  forced  into  periods  of  in- 
activity. The  reality  of  the  matter,  how- 
ever, is  that,  prior  to  this  Congress,  It 
would  have  been  extremely  difficult  to 
enact  a  bill  that  would  cure  this  situa- 
tion. The  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  has  been  studying  the  prob- 
lem right  along.  The  difficulty  has  been 
that,  after  the  courts  have  ruled  on  one 
provision  of,  or  on  an  issue  related  to, 
the  Internal  Security  Act,  the  Commu- 
nists have  brought  other  issues  before 
them.  We  could  not  be  certain  that  an 
amendment  designed  to  plug  one  loop- 
hole in  the  act  resulting  from  a  court  de- 
cision would  be  effective  or  upheld  as 
constitutional  until  the  Court  had  ruled 
on  a  pending  related  issue. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  introduced  a  bill, 
H.R.  10390,  which,  I  believe,  will  plug  the 
loopholes  now  existing  in  the  Internal 
Security  Act  and  enable  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  to  function  ef- 
fectively. I  am  proud  to  say  that  24  of 
my    colleagues    from    the    Democratic 
Party  have  joined  me  in  sponsoring  this 
bill   and  that  the   ranking  Republican 
on  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
AsHBROOKl,  has  introduced  an  identical 
bill  H.R,  10391.  which  is  cosponsored  by 
24  Members  from  the  Republican  side 
of  the  aisle.  The  committee  will  hold 
hearings  on  this  bill  within  a  few  weeks, 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  the  bill  will  be 
passed  in  this  Congress— with  the  sup- 
port of  those  Members  of  Congress  who 
have   criticized   the   Board's   inactivity. 
Meanwhile  we  should  realize  that  abol- 
ishing the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  now,  or  cutting  its  appropriation 
so  that  its  members  and  staff  could  not 
be  paid,  would  be  like  abolishing  our 
courts  because,  at  the  moment,  no  cases 
were  pending  before  them. 

The  Board  has  a  vital  role  to  play  in 
protecting  our  national  security  and 
should  be  preserved.  It  is  apparent  to  all 
that  Communist  activities  generally  are 
on  the  increase  and  that  this  is  no  time 
to  weaken  or  eliminate  any  law,  regula- 
tion or  body  that  can  serve  to  protect  our 
country  from  those  who  are  trying  to 
subvert  it.    

THE  CASE  FOR  FREE  CHINA 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Communists— whether  they  are  of  the 
Russian,  Chinese,  Cuban,  or  other  va- 
riety—continue to  show  their  true  dl- 
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abolical  nature,  yet  some  Americans  do 
not  seem  to  believe  them  The  liberal 
press  continues  to  strain  Its  editorials 
and  news  in  an  effort  to  make  us  believe 
the  unbelievable,  that  the  Communiius 
have  changed  and  will  continue  to  "mel- 
low." More  aid,  more  trade,  fewer  mili- 
tary victories,  and  smaller  armaments 
on  our  part,  will  cause  the  Reds  to 
change  heart,  the  liberals  tell  us.  And. 
the  liberal  pundits  further  advise  that. 
If  only  Red  China  were  admitted  to  the 
U.N..  she  would  assume  the  respectable 
responsibility  of  dealing  humanely  with 
her  people  and  other  nations.  [Just  a  few 
days  ago  a  former  White  House  em- 
ployee revealed  that  American  policy  on 
this  issue  came  dangerously  close  to  a 
drastic  change  last  summer.  The  inner 
guard  intellectuals  had  almost  .sold  the 
administration  on  admitting  Red  China 
Into  the  U.N.  This  was  just  before  the 
UJ^.  vote  that  defeated  Red  China  on 
the  question  last  fall.  Apparently  only 
the  clock  and  the  calendar  saved  us  1 

Some  sincere  Americans  have  appar- 
ently accepted  this  line,  but  I  can  only 
believe  that  they  do  not  have  the  rele- 
vant facts  and  clear  logic  available  so 
they  can  form  judgments  more  nearly  in 
line  with  reality  and  moral  principles. 

If  this  Is  the  problem,  there  Is  now  an 
answer.  Dr.  Anthony  T.  Bouscaren,  of 
Le  Moyne  College,  has  complied  a  most 
useful  document  entitled  "The  Case  for 
Free  China."  The  book  is  published  by 
Crestwood  Books,  Post  Office  Box  2096. 
Arlington.  Va.  22202.  at  $3  45  per  copy. 
Through  compilation  of  statements  by 
eight  China  experts.  Dr.  Bouscaren  has 
brought  the  China  problem  into  sharp 
focus  and  placed  it  within  the  historical 
perspective  of  at^gression  verus  accom- 
modation. Some  of  this  valuable  mate- 
rial has  been  pre.sented  to  committees  of 
the  House.  In  addition,  the  Vietnam  is- 
sues are  presented  in  a  new  light  and 
Red  Guard  activities  given  a  new  mean- 
ing. "The  Case  for  Free  China"  is  in 
handy  form,  and  up-to-date  material 
provides  the  reader  with  a  veritable 
handbook  on  the  subject. 

One  of  the  contributors,  the  esteemed 
former  Member  of  this  t>ody.  the  Honor- 
able Walter  H.  Judd.  brines  personal 
experience  and  .scholar.ship  of  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  to  bear  in  the  sec- 
tion. "Containment  of  Red  China."  As 
an  example,  he  states; 

Fcr  us  to  negotiate  with  the  Vletcong. 
as  has  been  suERi'sted.  would  vindermlnf  .incl 
demoralize  tho  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam as  surely  as  nci^otUitlon  with  the 
Chinese  Communists  at  Yen.an  In  the  1944- 
46  period  undermined  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment in  Chunelclng. 

Then,  he  continues: 

It  is  trouble  in  Nurth  Vietnam,  not  kilUnps 
In  South  Vietnam,  that  are  Ukely  to  In- 
fluence Hanoi. 

This,  of  course,  is  what  the  South 
Vietnamese  have  wanted  to  do  for  a 
long  time,  but  our  misguided  doves  will 
not  let  them  do  it.  Dr.  Judd's  contribu- 
tion alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 

Two  excellent  chapters  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Bouscaren.  One  Is  an 
analysis  of  the  meaning  for  us  of  the 
murderous  Red  Guard  uprising.  Written 
while  he  was  In  Taiwan  at  the  height  of 


the  activity,  it  is  the  result  of  first-hand 
study  and  observation.  He  slates  that 
"Mao's  myth  is  shattered  '  and  shows 
why.  The  other  chapter  is  "An  Answer 
to  the  Quaker  Report." 

It  has  always  seemed  strange  to  me 
that  a  handful  of  leaders  among  these 
tine  and  sincere  people  should  be  so 
blind  to  reality  and  oblivious  to  the  dis- 
service they  are  performing  in  giving 
comfort  to  the  Communists  Dr.  Bous- 
caren takes  each  of  their  eight  devious 
arguments  and  shatters  it  with  logic  and 
fact.  The  eight  Quaker  arguments  in 
their  "New  China  Policy"  to  which  he 
addresses  himself  are: 

1.  The  Pelplng  regime,  although  some- 
times U-slng  harsh  methods,  is  essentially 
progressive,  h.is  uplifted  Us  people,  and  is 
supported  by  them 

2  VS.  policies  before  1950  contributed  to 
the  hostility   of   the   Chinese   Communists 

3.  US  policies  since  the  Korean  w.ir  have 
engendered  a  fierce  nationalistic  pride  which 
ha.s  made  the  Chinese  Communists  even 
more  warlike. 

4.  trs.  policies  during  the  Korean  war 
made   the   Chinese   Communists   warlike 

5.  The  answer  to  Communist  militarism 
Is  not  resistance,  but  good  works,  sympathy, 
and  offers  of  aid  and  trade 

6    Taiwan   threatens  the  mainland. 

7.  Pelplng  should  replace  the  Republic  of 
China  in  the  U.N    Security  Council. 

8  The  people  of  Taiwan  should  be  hence- 
forth ruled  by  the  Pelplng  dictatorship 
under  international  guarantees  for  fund.i- 
mental  human  rights  and  a  measure  of 
freedom. 

It  is  high  time  these  .spurious  a.sser- 
tions  are  fully  answered  and  Dr.  Bous- 
caren ably  does  the  job.  In  stating  that 
these  arguments  should  be  given  no 
weight  in  our  foreign  policy.  Dr.  Bous- 
caren concludes: 

If  the  Quakers  Insist  on  looking  at  Pelplng 
through  rose-colored  glasses,  that  Is  their 
business.  The  rest  of  us  are  concerned  wtth 
the  realities  of  East  A-sla,  and  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  Its  people  to  live  In  an  atmos- 
phere free  of  Mao-lst  terror. 

Dr.  Franz  Michael,  George  Washing- 
ton University,  is  equally  clear  in  his 
chapter  'Ignore  Communists  Purpose  at 
Our  Ri5k."  He,  like  the  other  experts,  has 
lived  and  worked  in  China.  Each  para- 
graph has  meaning  for  all  Americans, 
even  though  quite  contrarj-  to  those  who 
paint  the  Russians  as  leaning  to  the 
West.  The  following  is  but  a  sample: 

This  type  of  warfare  [I.e.  wars  of  libera- 
tion! focused  today  In  Vietnam.  I.s  the 
strategy  that  the  Soviets  ha'.e  as  much  ap- 
proved as  the  Chinese.  If  they  are  somewhat 
more  reluctant  to  go  .'.11  out  for  It  iis  the 
Chinese  Communists  do.  It  Is  In  order  not  to 
compromise  the  peaceful  coexistence  strategy 
for  wht'h  they  want  to  be  known.  In  my 
view.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  has  not  only  from  the 
beginning  received  Soviet  support,  but  will 
be  backed  as  long  as  the  Soviets  believe  th.tt 
this  particular  national  liberation  war  looks 
favorable.  Tlie  Chinese  Communists,  how- 
ever, have  gone  all  out  for  this  strategy. 

In  spite  Of  the  per.'^istent  warlike  and 
antisocial  behavior  of  Red  China,  their 
lobby  continues  to  build  a  favorable  atti- 
tude to  permit  her  acceptance  info  the 
U.N,  on  the  next  tr>v 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Robertson,  who  .served 
under  three  Presidents,  representing 
both  political  parties,  brings  this  exju-ri- 
ence  to  bear  in  his  contribution.  "'Viet- 
nam Dilemma  Is  Ro<jtfd  in  Red  China." 


He  summarizes  the  reasons  for  keeping 
Red  China  out  of  the  U.N.  as  follows: 
Recognition  of  Red  China  by  the  United 
States  would  bring  prestige  and  power  to  a 
regime  that  threatens  every  principle  to 
which  America  gives  allegi.ince;  it  would  In- 
creaae  Its  capacity  for  making  war  at  a  time  It 
Is  planning  war;  It  would  be  a  bitter  blow  to 
Asian  allies,  living  In  the  shadow  of  Com- 
munist aggression,  who  have  had  the  courage  ** 
to  withhold  recognition;  It  would  darken  the 
future  of  millions  suflerlng  frum  or  threat- 
ened by  Peiplng  tyrannies;  It  would  greatly 
magrvlfy  our  own  problem  of  resisting  Com- 
munist expansion. 

Dr.  David  N.  Rowe  of  Yale,  with  similar 
convictions  growing  out  of  his  20  years 
experience  in  the  Far  East  and  his  studies 
since,  deals  with  the  U.N.  admittance 
issue  in  the  chapter  "Oppose  Red  China's 
Admission  to  the  U.N."  He  tersely  recalls 
what  the  liberals  like  to  forget — the  blun- 
der of  our  postwar  policy.  One  paragraph 
gives  the  clue  to  the  hard-hitting  facts 
the  reader  of  this  volimie  will  have: 

Our  Immediate  postwar  policy  toward  the 
USSR.  Wits  not  one  of  conUilnment,  but  of 
surrender  Eastern  Europe  and  Outer  Mon- 
golia were  surrendered  to  the  U  S  S.R.  with 
the  connivance  of  the  United  Suites  and  even 
with  the  highest  pressures  being  brought  to 
bear  by  the  United  States  on  our  Allies  to 
surrender  to  the  U  S  S.R.  landgrabs.  as  In  the 
case  of  Nationalist  China  and  of  Mongolia. 
This  w.vi  an  effort  to  appease  Stalin  and  get 
him  to  accept  this  as  his  price  for  cooperating 
with  us.  He  took  the  price,  but  did  not  co- 
operate. 

Dr.  George  E.  Taylor.  University  of 
Wasliington,  removes  the  halo  placed  on 
the  Communists  by  their  apologists  In  his 
calm,  closely  reasoned,  but,  devastating 
chapter,  "Kitow  Chinese  Reds  for  What 
They  Really  Are."  He  disposes  of  the 
argument  that  the  Red  Chinese  are  only 
acting  as  Chinese  nationalists — to  protect 
their  interests  and  culture.  Dr.  Taylor 
says: 

There  is  nothing  about  Chinese  nation- 
alism that  calls  for  the  hate  c.unpalgn  of  the 
Chinese  Communists  agaliast  the  United 
States,  for  the  mllliarlz.ation  of  a  qu.trtcr  of 
the  people  of  the  earth,  lor  the  racial  Invec- 
tive that  pervades  so  much  rf  their  propa- 
ganda, even  in  Hong  Koni;.  or  for  the  support 
of  revolutionary  movements  In  Southeast 
Asia,  Africa,  and  L.itin  America  spelled  out 
In  the  Central  Committee  decisions  of  1963 
and  re.iirirnied  In  the  Lin  Piao  statement.  K 
true  nationalism  would  call  for  attention  to 
domestic  problems  and  would  certainly  avoid 
a  quarrel  with  a  powerful  neighbor. 

I  al.so  commend  tvo  other  statements  to 
the  Members  of  this  body.  One,  by  Presi- 
dent Chi.ing  Kai-shck  and  the  other  by 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
Republic  of  China.  Their  statements 
round  out  this  volume  for  the  reader  by 
giving  them  the  exact  unexpurgatcd  po- 
sition uf  liiose  dirtclly  cllccted  oy  what 
our  policy  is  in  re.'^-pect  to  free  China. 
This  should  .serve  to  eliminate  any  and 
all  cries  that  no  one  knows  the  stand 
of  the  Rbpublic  of  China. 

In  addition.  Dr.  Bouscaren  has  in- 
cluded a  statement  of  mine  which  ap- 
peared in  the  CoNCRtssioN.AL  Record, 
•June  28.  1966,  entitled  "The  Red  China 
Lobby,"  in  which  I  Identily  portions  of 
this  perennial  group. 

I  am  certain  that  anyone  who  has  even 
the  slightest  interest  in  our  foreign  pol- 
icy and  our  own  security  will  find  this 
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tx)ok  of  great  value.  Surely,  if  they  study 
It  they  can  no  longer  claim  that  they 
stood  by  the  Communists  because  they 
were  taken  in  by  the  Uberal  experts,  since 
here  is  a  compilation  of  expert  testimony 
by  professional  people  of  competence  and 
experience  that  can  match  and  surpass 
the  best  the  China  Lobby  can  dig  up.  It 
simply  remains  to  be  read,  studied,  and 
acted  upon.  , 


OPPRESSION    OF    JEWS    IN    U.S.S.R. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  reports 
emanating  from  the  Soviet  Union  show 
that  pres.'^ure  has  been  brought  on  the 
Jewish  population  to  organize  protest 
meetintT.s  against  Israel.  It  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  remember  the  harsh  treatment 
of  the  Jews  in  other  days  when  Russian 
rulers  encouraged  pogroms  against  the 
Jews  in  their  midst  who  were  forced  to 
live  in  ghettos.  This,  despite  great  ac- 
complishments by  Yiddish  groups  in  the 
fields  of  literature,  the  theater,  and  sci- 
ence in  Russia. 

With  the  advent  of  communism,  it 
appeared  there  would  be  a  relaxation  of 
the  feelings  of  the  Russian  leaders 
toward  the  Jews.  In  fact,  many  early 
Communirt  leaders  were  of  Jewish  ex- 
traction. However,  early  conflicts  in 
ideology  developed  when  the  Jews 
sought  to  cling  to  their  true  religion.  In- 
stances of  Jewish  persecution  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  frequent. 

In  their  efforts  to  prevent  adherence 
to  the  Jewish  faith  to  the  point  that  it 
is  a  force  in  Ru.ssia,  synagogues  are  not 
allowed  to  remain  open  or  to  be  active 
except  in  the  larger  cities.  These  and 
other  places  of  worship  frequently  are 
required  to  remain  in  disrepair.  Prayer- 
books  and  other  religious  articles  are 
lacking.  Foreign  Jews  who  have  attended 
ser\ices  in  the  Soviet  Union  report  that 
younger  persons  are  discouraged  from 
attending.  The  Soviet  Government  re- 
fuses to  allow  the  .sale  of  "matzos,"  the 
unleavened  bread  which  is  eaten  by  the 
Jews  on  Pa.ssover. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about 
3,000.000  Jews  yet  remaining  in  Russia. 
Many  would   like   to   emigrate   and.  of 
course,  Israel  is  high  on  the  list  of  pre- 
ferred countries.  Apparently,  the  Soviet 
Union  does  not  want  to  lose  the  scholars, 
scientists,  and  artists  and  the  well  edu- 
cated among  its  Jewish  population.  Con- 
sequently, few  are  permitted  to  emigrate. 
There  have  been  indications  of  a  re- 
birth of  the  Jewish  spirit  among  the 
younger  Jews  despite  the  fact  that  the 
religious  and  other  demonstrations  are 
frowned  on  by  the  Russian  leaders.  The 
capabilities  of  the  Jewish  people  are  well 
known.  In  Rtissia's  search  for  ways  to 
impress  the  world.  It  would  appear  that 
a  deliberate  effort  would  be  made  to  take 
advantage  of  the  skills  and  knowledge  of 
this  group.  World  Jewry  obviotisly  would 
welcome     relaxation     of     restrictions 


against  the  Jews  within  Russia.  Russia 
has  much  to  gain  by  allowing  greater 
freedom  of  expression  among  its  Jewish 
citizens. 

I  have  noted  a  thoughtful  discussion 
on  the  problem  of  the  Russian  Jews  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  I  include  it  for  reprinting  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

(By  Paul  Wohl) 
A  cloud  hangs  over  the  Soviet  Union's  3 
million  Jews.  Tel  Aviv's  broadcasts  are 
Jammed.  The  sleek  cars  of  the  leraeU  Embas- 
sy with  the  stor  of  David  have  disappeared. 
The  few  score  Jews  with  emigration  visas  for 
Israel  cannot  leave. 

In  the  hour  of  Its  military  triumph,  Israel 
for  Soviet  Jews  has  become  a  hostile  country. 
To  express  sympathy  for  Israel  would  be  be- 
traying the  Soviet  fatherland,  says  the  press. 
What  does  it  mean  to  express  sympathy  for 
Israel?  No  one  knows  for  certain.  A  word  may 
be  sufficient,  a  letter  to  a  friend.  .  .  . 

Solomon  B.  Dolnlk,  a  retired  geodesic  en- 
gineer and  a  Jew  who  in  February  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  shot  as  a  traitor  for  having  "dis- 
seminated anti-Soviet  as  well  as  Zionist  pam- 
phlets." may  still  be  executed. 

Surely  Soviet  Jews  have  grounds  for  worry, 
but  they  have  not  demeaned  themselves. 
More  than  one  month  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  Israeli-Arab  war,  Soviet  officials  stiU  have 
not  been  able  to  produce  a  declaration  of 
rabbis  and  Jewish  inteUectuals  condemning 
Israel. 

The  pressure  was  great.  Beginning  in 
March,  officials  of  the  few  remaining  syna- 
gogues were  urged  by  state  security  organs  to 
start  a  letter-writing  campaign  denouncing 
Israel.  By  the  end  of  June  the  campaign  had 
not  come  off. 
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ONLY    ONE    PROTEST 

tenly  in  Dushambe,  Tadjikistan,  did  a  Jew- 
Ish^ongregatlon — a  congregation  without  a 
rafebl — issue  an  anti-Israel  statement.  The 
large  Jewish  communities  of  Moscow  (285,- 
000),  Leningrad  (165.000),  Kiev  (220,000) 
and  Odessa  (250,000)  remained  silent. 

Organized  religious  communities  in  the 
Soviet  Union  are  supposed  to  support  the 
policies  of  party  and  state.  Ever  since  the 
war,  in  matters  of  foreign  policy,  the  Rus- 
sian Orthodox  Church  and  the  Kremlin  have 
been  one.  Soviet  Baptists  and  Lutherans  con- 
sistently declare  their  Soviet  patriotism. 

The  Soviet  Union's  religious  Jews  consist- 
ing mostly  of  pensioners,  are  one  of  the 
smallest,  poorest,  and  least  favored  of  orga- 
nized religious  communities.  That  they,  to- 
gether with  the  many  prominent  Jewish 
artists,  scholars,  and  writers  should  have 
remained  silent  so  long.  Is  a  sign  that  some- 
thing has  changed  in  the  condition  of  Soviet 

Jews. 

Either  the  Kremlin  has  not  used  Its  enor- 
mous powers  or  Soviet  Jews  have  gained  a 
measure  of  self-respect  which  is  something 
new  in  the  history  of  the  complex  relations 
between  the  Jews  and  Russian  and  Soviet 
society. 

Like  the  Armenlana.  of  whom  there  are 
only  a  few  hundred  thousand  more  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Jews  are  at  the  same  time 
a  religious  community  and  a  nationality. 
Like  Soviet  Armenians,  the  great  majority 
of  Soviet  Jews,  especially  the  Communist- 
educated  younger  and  middle  generations, 
are  not  religious.  But  unlike  the  Armenians, 
they  neither  have  a  national  republic  nor  a 
common  language. 

Fewer  than  10  percent  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  Jewish  autonomous  province  of  Biro- 
bidzhan In  the  Par  Eastern  region  are  Jews. 

■Were  It  not  for  the  ancient  Russian  legis- 
lation according  to  which  everyone  must  reg- 
ister as  a  member  of  one  of  the  more  than 
a  hundred  different  ethnic  groups  of  the  em- 
pire, the  Jews  as  a  natlonaUty  might  have 
disappeared. 


NATIONALITT  OPTIONAL 

There  was  much  Intermarriage  in  the  first 
decades  of  Soviet  power.  At  the  age  of  16, 
children  from  mixed  marriages  could,  and 
still  can,  opt  for  the  nationality  of  either 
parent.  Because  of  surviving  anti-Semitism 
the  party  expected  that  virtually  all  chil- 
dren of  mixed  marriages  would  choose  non- 
Jewish  nationality. 

It  did  not  work  out  that  way.  The  number 
of  mixed  marriages  declined  sharply.  And 
more  and  more  children  of  these  marriages 
registered  as  Jews,  even  though  they  knew 
neither  Yiddish  nor  Hebrew  and  were  al- 
most totally  ignorant  of  Jewish  history  and 
cultural  traditions. 

Quite  a  few  American  Jews  visiting  the 
Soviet  Union  were  asionislied  to  meet  blond, 
barrel-chested  Russian  sailors  who  had  the 
word  "Yevrel,"  meaning  Hebrew  or  Jew,  writ- 
ten on  their  Identification  papers  or  internal 
passports,  which  are  compulsory  for  all  So- 
viet citizens  just  as  they  were  under  the 
czars. 

Case  after  case  has  become  known  In  the 
United  States  o.-  half-Jewlsn  relatives  in  the 
Soviet-Union,  who  .is  grown  men  and  women 
requested  the  authorities  to  change  their 
nationality  from,  say,  Russian  or  Latvian 
Into  Jewish. 

Almost  none  of  these  young  "voluntary 
Jews"  belongs  to  a  Jewish  religious  congre- 
gation, but  on  Joyous  Jewish  feast  days  many 
of  them  go  to  the  synagogue  and  sing  and 
dance  in  the  yard  or  on  the  surrounding 
streets;  among"  them  young  men  in  Army 
uniform  with  military  decorations. 

A  Russian-speaking  American.  Rabbi  She- 
lomo  ben-Israel,  recently  returned  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  has  told  in  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles published  under  the  title  "Russian 
Sketches"  by  the  American  Jewish  Commit- 
tee, how  he  asked  one  such  boy  why  he  went 
to  the  synagogue  on  Slmhat  Torah,  the  feast 
celebrated  after  completion  of  the  annual 
reading  of  the  books  of  Moses. 

"I  don't  know  how  to  explain  it,"  said  the 
boy,  "I'm  Jewish.  I  feel  Jewish.  I  can't  re- 
cite the  prayers  and  I  can't  read  Yiddish  or 
Hebrew.  So  i  go  to  the  synagogue  to  be  with 
other  Jewish  people  and  have  a  good  time 
with  my  friends.  Once  a  year  I  want  to  show 
everyone  I'm  Jewish,  so  I  dance  and  sing 
with  all  the  others." 

For  anyone  acquainted  with  the  condition 
of  the  Jews  in  czarlst  days  this  is  new  and 
heartening.  Although  the  Jews  under  the 
czar  had  a  Jewish  cultural  life  with  books, 
newspapers,  and  schools  of  their  own,  they 
frequentlv  suffered  violence  and  persecution. 
In  their  great  majority  the  Jews  were  lim- 
ited to  the  pale  and  forbidden  to  live  In  such 
cities  as  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  (now 
Leningrad).  Hence  the  ordinary  Jews  among 
gentile  Russians  were  withdrawn  and 
anxious.  Nothing  would  have  been  more  for- 
eign to  a  young  Jew  under  the  czar  than 
the  present-day  easy-go'.ng  joyous  public 
demonstration  of  Jewlshness  In  metropolitan 

cities.  ^     ,...., 

Even  partv  members  are  proud  of  their 
Jewlshness.  When  this  writer  questioned  a 
Soviet  biologist,  an  acquaintance  of  long 
standing,  about  his  knowledge  of  the  Bible, 
he  disclosed  that  he  was  a  Jew.  As  a  young- 
ster before  the  revolution  he  had  gone  to  a 
Jewish  school,  was  fiuent  In  Yiddish  and  had 
studied  classical  Hebrew.  An  Army  officer 
with  a  fine  record  during  the  war,  he  was  a 
long-time  party  member. 

His  daughters,  who  married  Jewish  Com- 
munist Army  officers,  also  studied  Hebrew. 
As  loyal  party  members  they  reject  Zionism. 

I>l;CtrLIAB    PHH-OSOPHY 

How  did  this  Soviet  scholar  explain  his 
attachment  to  Jewish  nationality?  Could 
there  be  a  Jewish  national  culture  without 
a  separate  language  and  a  land? 

The  explanation  seems  to  He  In  the  pecu- 
liar Russian  and  Soviet  philosophy  accord- 
ing to  which  everyone  must  have  an  ethnl- 
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cal  Identity.  In  other  words  belong  to  a  n.i- 
tton  or  trlb*.  To  be  a  citizen  of  the  state  Is 
not  enouKh.  Citizenship  per  se  to  Russians 
Is  wa  abstract  concept. 

Although  Soviet  Comtnunlsta  do  not  criti- 
cize theie  party  in  front  of  non-Commu:usts. 
It  U  evident  thut  my  friend  would  have  wel- 
comed more  leeway  for  Jewish  cultural 
activities 

Today  there  Is  not  a  single  dally  Jewish 
newspaper  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Only  seven 
books  In  Yiddish  were  published  in  the  past 
Ave  years.  A  Yiddish  magazine.  ■  Sovletlsh 
Helmiand,"  appears  more  or  less  regularly 
every  month  in  a  limited  edition.  Only  two 
books  In  Yiddish  were  published  last  year 
wltb  more  copies  sold  abroad  than  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

There  are  no  Jewish  schools.  Hebrew  Is 
taught  at  Moscow  University  but  until  last 
year  only  four  students  were  assigned  to  the 
Hebrew  course;  all  r.on-Jews.  Moscow  used 
to  have  a  famous  Jewish  theater:  there  was 
a  Jewish  theater  in  Kiev.  Now  there  are  only 
a  few  Ittneraat  theater  groups  performing 
In  Yiddish. 

In  the  spring  of  last  year  one  Joslp  Chor- 
nobtlsky  was  arrested  lor  collecting  signa- 
ttiree  on  a  petition  asking  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Jewish  national  theater  In  Kiev. 

TWO     r.E.\SO.N'S     FOR     POLICY 

There  are  two  rea-iions  for  this  restrictive 
policy.  One  Is  Soviet  antl-Zlonlsm.  the  other 
Is  the  fear  th.^t  Jewish  cultural  activities 
might  revive   the  Jewish   religion. 

Both  reasons  are  ambivalent.  The  Soviet 
Union  as  a  member  of  the  Secvirlty  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  cosponsored  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  state  of  Israel  20  years  ago 
The  Kremlin's  present  policy  tow.^rd  Israel 
Is  related  to  Moscow's  wooing  of  the  Arab 
states  and  to  the  fact  that  Israel  flmily  sides 
with  the  West 

As  a  capitalist  country,  depending  finan- 
cially largely  on  the  United  States,  the 
Soviets  have  come  to  regard  Israel  as  an 
American  bastion  in  a  Middle  East  which 
they  would  like  to  turn  into  their  sphere 
of  Influence.  Yet,  Soviet  Premier  Ale.xel  N, 
Koeygln  has  stated  at  the  United  Nations. 
that  the  Soviets,  unlike  the  Arabs,  are  not 
opposed  to  Israel's  e.xlstence. 

Even  If  the  Soviets  were  able  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  Washington  about  collabora- 
tion m  the  Middle  East,  they  are  unlikely  to 
establish  close  relations  with  Israel,  becau.se 
It  might  lead  to  a  mass  exodus  of  Soviet 
Jews. 

Once  Jews  are  allowed  to  emigrate  In  large 
numbers,  a  dem.md  for  the  right  to  emigrate 
might  spread  to  other  nationalities.  The 
"closed  society"  of  Soviet  communism  would 
have  to  open  and  the  Soviet  state  would 
cease  to  be  a  centrally  governed  citadel 

Soviet  concern  about  a  revival  of  Jewish 
cultural  activities  also  has  two  sides.  Jewish 
culture  is  permeated  with  religions  tradition. 
A  revival  of  Jewish  religious  life  in  the  Soviet 
Union  might  strengthen  all  religions,  espe- 
cially the  smaller  gro'jps.  where  religious 
life  Is  most  lnten.se  and  therefore  most  chal- 
lenging to  communism. 

In  the  case  of  the  Jews,  the  Soviets  also 
distrust  Judaism's  m.any  International  as- 
sociations. Thl.s  may  explain  why  Jewish 
rabbis,  alone  among  the  representatives  of 
recognized  religions  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
never  have  been  allowed  to  attend  Interna- 
tional congresses. 

Behind  these  ration.*!  con.slderatlons  there 
are  the  age-old  popular  prejudices  against 
the  Jews,  which  the  party  officially  fights 
Anti-Semitism  is  a  crlm.e  acordlng  to  Soviet 
law.  But  antl-SemltIsm  still  permeates  the 
thinking  of  many  party  and  state  ofR'^lals  in 
the  provinces  up  to  the  middle  echelon. 
Some  of  the  top  leaders  have  bowed  to  these 
prejudices. 

This  explains  why  former  Premier  NlkiU 
8.  Khrushchev  chlded  Yevghenl  Yevtushenko 
for  his  poem.  Bably  Yar.  which  evoked  the 


tr.igedv  of  the  2lxJ  UOO  Je.vs  of  Kiev  sl.^ugh- 
tered  by  the  Nazis,  .ind  deplored  the  survival 
of  anti-Semitism  among  Russians  Mr  Khru- 
shchev wiis  not  alone  General  secretary 
Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  In  Kiev  on  Oct.  23.  1965. 
spoke  of  "the  mas.s  murder  of  Soviet  citi- 
zens .  .  in  Bably  Yar"  without  once  men- 
tioning the  martyrdim  of  the  Jews 

Also  related  to  these  prejudices  is  the  poor 
represeiitation  of  tlie  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
political  str\icture.  Thus  there  are  only  13 
Jews  among  the  5.761  members  of  the  su- 
preme Soviets  or  Legislatures  of  the  15  Soviet 
republics  and  only  11  Jews  among  the  2,842 
members  of  the  supreme  Soviets  of  airtono- 
mous  republics.  It  Is  the  same  thing  In  the 
local  Soviets  The  local  Soviets,  according  to 
the  monthly  of  the  cen'ral  statistical  admin- 
istration (No.  3  of  1967  I  had  2,010,540  mem- 
bers and  only  8,124  were  Jews,  a  little  more 
than  one  third  of  1  percent.  The  total  num- 
ber of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  population  is  close 
to  1 '  J  percent. 

HIGH     PROrCSSIONAL     RATIO 

It  is  different  in  the  professions.  The  num- 
ber of  Jews  among  artists,  mathematicians, 
phvslclsti,  economists,  philosophers,  sociolo- 
gists, writers,  and  Journalists  Is  several  times 
their  share  In  the  population. 

There  nre  few  Jews,  however,  among  higli 
Soviet  officlaU  und  none  among  responsible 
party  leaders.  Deputy  Premier  Venyamln  E. 
Dymshlts,  whom  Premier  Kosygin  mentioned 
at  his  recent  preas  conference  at  the  United 
Nations,  is  an  exception. 

Like  everything  in  the  Soviet  Union  to- 
day, the  condition  of  the  Jews  is  in  flux. 
Premier  Kosygin  on  December  J,  In  Paris  said 
that  the  Soviets  would  do  "everything  pos- 
sible' to  facilitate  a  reunlScation  of  Jewish 
families  and,  'if  some  of  them  want  to  leave 
us,  to  open  the  road.  This  doe-i  not  raise  any 
problem  of  principle,  and  will  not  raise  any." 

The  Premier's  promise  was  promptly  pub- 
lished In  Izvestla  and  Komsomolskaya 
Pr.ivda;  only  the  words  "everything  possible" 
were  ml-ssing.  In  practice,  opposition  cropped 
up  very  soon. 

The  Kremlin  is  aware  of  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  visiting  Isneli  artists  were  re- 
ceived last  year  and  did  not  like  It. 

Soviet  authorities  are  very  concerned  about 
popular  Jewish  response  to  visiting  Israeli 
artists  Three  persons  arretted  in  Riga  last 
J'Uy  for  obsrructini;  the  p'  lice  when  the 
Jews  Jammed  the  street  in  fnint  of  the  thea- 
ter where  Israeli  artists  were  performing, 
were  given  two-year  prison  sentences. 

Although  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  majority  of  Soviet  Jews  would  prefer  to 
live  In  Israel  rather  than  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  cultural  attraction  of  Israel  worries  the 
suspicions  Soviets.  But.  intent  on  seeking  a 
modus  Vivendi  with  the  West,  the  Kremlin 
neither  wants  to  give  further  cause  to  those 
Western  Communists  and  Communist-sym- 
pathizers who  have  publicly  accused  the  So- 
viet Union  of  anti-Semitism  nor  does  It  want 
to  exasperate  its  already  stirred  up  Jews. 

This  may  explain  why  the  pressure  on  So- 
viet Jews  to  come  out  against  Israel  was  not 
so  stro'ig  as  to  break  every  resistance,  as 
would  have  been  the  case  in  former  years. 


"THE  PmLLIPS  REPORTS  TOR- 
TURED TR.AIL'— THE  CONGRESS 
SHOULD  RESUME  THE  APOLLO 
HE-ARINGS 

Mr.  RYAN  Mr.  Speaker.  T  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneou.s  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Mqy  13, 


1967,  issue  of  Science  News,  an  article 
concerning  the  sluniflcancc  of  the  Phil- 
lips  Report  expressed  confidence  that  this 
Vital  document— and  all  that  it  revealed 
and  implied — would  be  "examined  in- 
tently in  the  light  of  NASA's  action"  by 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  NASA  Over- 

SlKht. 

This  confidence  was  unwarranted the 

Phillips  Report  afTordcd  many  news- 
paper headlines,  but  in  actual  fact  very 
little  followup  investigation  has  taken 
place,  so  that  noithcr  Con.cress  nor  tiie 
public  have  knowledge  of  NASA's  internal 
activities  subsequent  to  the  release  of 
this  report.  As  Science  News  pointed  out: 

The  Phillips  Report  is  shockingly  similar 
to  that  of  the  Apollo  accident  Investigaton 
(dated  13  months  later)  .  .  .  NASA  thus  knew 
about  North  American's  incredible  mishan- 
dllng  of  Its  Job.  yet  did  little  or  nothing 
about  It. 

This  statement  by  Science  News  can 
be  documented  at  length  as  I  did  in  a 
speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on 
April  26.  Here  are  just  a  few  brief  ex- 
amples of  the  close  relationship  between 
the  Phillips  Report  of  December  19,  1965. 
and  the  Apollo  Review  Board  Report  of 
A^ril  5.  1967.  taken  from  my  earlier 
presenlatioii. 

Phillips  report:  "The  condition  of  hard- 
ware shipped  from  the  factory,  with  thou- 
sands of  hours  of  work  to  complete,  is  un- 
satisfactory to  NASA.  S&ID  must  complete 
all  hardware  at  the  factory  and  further  Im- 
plement, without  delay,  an  accurate  system 
to  certify  configuration  of  delivered  hard- 
ware, properly  related  to  the  DD  250." 

Apollo  Review  Board:  "Two  revisions  were 
made  to  the  original  Command  Module  DD 
Form  250.  The  first  (original)  DD  250  did  not 
reflect  the  true  status  of  the  Command 
Module  in  that  It  did  not  include  all  of  the 
actual  part  shortages  nor  did  It  list  the 
equipment  removed  to  facilitate  shipment. 
To  correct  the  status  of  the  Command  Mod- 
ule, the  second  CM  DD  250  was  written. 
After  shipment,  additional  discrepancies 
were  discovered  In  the  'as  shipped"  hardware 
conflguratlon  status  .  .  .  T.ie  third  CM  DD 
250  was  written  to  correct  the  status  of 
the  Command  Module  .  .  .  Items  requiring 
Downey  action  which  were  not  completed  at 
NAA-Downey  were  transferred  to  KSC  on 
the  DD  250." 

Phillips  report:  "NAA  quality  Is  not  up 
to  NASA  required  standards.  This  Is  evi- 
denced by  the  large  number  of  'correction' 
EO's  and  manufacturing  discrepancies. 
Thl.s  deficiency  Is  further  compounded  by 
the  large  number  of  discrepancies  that 
e.scape  NAA  Inspectors  but  are  detected  by 
NASA  Inspectors.  NAA  must  take  Immediate 
and  effective  action  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  workmanship  and  to  tighten  their  own 
Inspection.  Performance  goals  for  demon- 
strating high  quality  must  be  established, 
and  trend  data  must  be  maintained  and 
given  serious  attention  by  management  to 
correct  this  unsatisfactory  condition." 

Apollo  Review  Board:  ".  .  .  As  a  result 
of  review  of  open  work,  it  was  found  that 
a  large  number  of  engineering  changes  ihad 
to  be)  incorporated  Into  the  S  C  at  KSC. 
Many  of  these  changes  resulted  from  non-flt 
or  non-function  problems  .  .  .  The  large 
number  of  changes  made  it  difficult  to  e«- 
tablish  the  vehicle  conflguratlon." 

Phillips  report:  "Poor  workmanship  Is  evi- 
denced by  the  continual  high  rates  of  rejec- 
tion and  MRB  actions  which  result  In  re- 
work that  would  not  be  necessary  if  the 
workm.inshlp  had  been  good  ...  A  practi- 
cal system  of  measuring  work  accomplished 
vs.  work  planned  must  be  implemented  and 
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used  to  gauge  and  to  Improve  the  effective- 
ness of  the  labor  force." 

Apollo  Review  Board.  Review  of  test  find- 
ings  August  19,  1966:  "Failure  of  ECS  Meas- 
urements.  The   water-glycol   pump   package 
pressure    measurements    was    found    defec- 
Uve  .  .  .  The    transducer    for    water-glycol 
pump  Inlet  pressure  measurement  was  not 
replaced  and  NAA's  request  for  waiver  was 
granted.   C02   Partial   Pressure   Gage.  When 
power  was  turned  on.  the  gage  went  to  full 
scale   deflection    and    triggered    the   caution 
and  warning  system.  Additional  testing  was 
accomplished   prior   to  shipment  and   gage 
operation  was  determined  to  be  satisfactory 
although    Automatic    Checkout    Equipment 
readouts    did    not    correspond.    The    master 
caution  and  warning  light  triggered  with  no 
visible  Indication  on  the  Individual  display 
when  the  glycol  evaporator  steam  backpres- 
sure was  operated.  The  problem  was  found 
to  be  a  switch  which  was  removed  and  re- 
placed.  A   retest   with   the   new  switch   was 
not  performed  and  was  transferred  as  open 
work  to  KSC  .   .  ,  Use  of  Velcro  and  other 
materials    In    the    CM    was    not    considered 
desirable  knd  was  unsatisfactory  for  flight. 
Investigation  of  the  CM  crew  compartment 
was  performed  with  Identification  of  unde- 
sirable materials  listed  prior  to  shipment  of 
the  spacecraft." 

More  than  2  months  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  article  in  Science  News 
little  progress  has  been  made  in  learning 
whether  NASA  has  begun  a  serious  effort 
to  improve  its  management  procedures. 
What  is  more,  without  further  congres- 
sional investigation  we  will  learn  little 
in  the  future,  and  the  prospect  of  re- 
newed hearings  grows  more  unlikely 
every  day. 

Faced  with  serious  evidence  about 
abuse  of  public  funds.  Congress  must 
not  stop  short  of  taking  the  necessary 
steps  to  protect  that  Investment.  It 
should  exercise  adequately  its  investiga- 
tive and  oversight  powers  In  order  to  in- 
sist that  the  space  program  more  truly 
maintain  our  national  prestige,  which  it 
is  intended  to  support,  by  being  of  the 
highest  possible  quality. 

This  issue  is  particularly  crucial  today 
when  Federal  funds  for  urgently-needed 
domestic  programs  are  in  short  supply 
and  the  budget-cutters  and  tax-raisers 
are  both  hard  at  work  performing  varie- 
ties of  surgery  and  financial  therapy  on 
the  Nation's  economy.  Can  we  afford  to 
have  NASA  waste  its  funds  and  escalate 
the  cost  of  our  space  effort?  Is  it  not  a 
mockery  to  say  that  we  cannot  afford  a 
few  million  dollars  here  or  there  for  the 
poor,  yet  let  the  cost  of  the  S-II  rocket 
more  than  triple  unnecessarily  and  con- 
tinue to  pay  this  bill  without  question  or 
pause?  Are  we  willing  to  leave  unan- 
swered serious  questions  which  have 
been  raised  about  waste,  mismanage- 
ment, technical  deficiency,  political  pres- 
sure, and  so  forth,  in  a  publicly  support- 
ed annual  $5  billion  civilian  space  pro- 
gram? 

Once  again  I  urge  that  Congress  fully 
assume  its  responsibility  In  connection 
with  NASA  and  renew  the  Apollo  hear- 
ings in  order  to  focus  in  depth  on  the 
problem  of  NASA  management. 

I  include  the  May  13  article  from 
Science  News  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 


The  PHiLtiPS  Report's  Tortitred  Trail 
It  was  the  most  mysterious  piece  of  writ- 
ing since  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls. 


•Within  days  after  the  Jan.  27  fire  that 
killed  three  astronauts  In  an  Apollo  space 
capsule,  guarded  references  began  appearing 
to  a  scathing  report  sent  more  than  a  year 
before  from  the  NaUonal  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  to  the  prime  Apollo 
contractor.  North  American  Aviation.  Pro- 
duced by  a  NASA  team  under  program  direc- 
tor Gen.  Samuel  Phillips,  the  elusive  docu- 
ment reportedly  blasted  North  American  for 
the  same  shoddy  work  and  poor  engineering 
that  the  accident  Investigators  found  13 
months  later. 

Yet  Congressional  Investigators  were  im- 
able  to  dig  the  report  up.  North  American 
President  J.  Lee  Atwood  testified  under  oath 
that  "Gen.  Phillips  has  not  given  us  a  copy 
of  any  report."  Even  NASA  head  James  Webb, 
notorious  for  hla  loud  protestations  that  he 
always  gives  Congress  whatever  it  needs,  pro- 
duced only  a  watered-down  summary  when 
pressed  by  the  House  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee. 

In  the  10  days  that  followed,  the  Phillips 
report  was  sought  unsuccessfully  both  by 
Congress  and  the  press.  Then  on  April  26, 
came  the  climax:  Representative  William 
Ryan  (D.-N.Y.)  announced  that  he,  at  last, 
had  a  copy.  Declining  to  reveal  his  source,  he 
gave  NASA  three  days  to  make  the  entire  re- 
port public  on  Its  own,  which  It  tacitly  re- 
fused to  do.  When  Ryan  revealed  the  docu- 
ment hlmseU  neither  NASA  nor  North  Amer- 
ican would  comment  on  Its  authenticity,  but 
prompt  signs  of  life  In  both  organizations 
gave  It  weight. 

On  the  same  day.  NASA  announced  a 
series  of  conferences  with  half  a  dozen  other 
large  space  companies  to  work  out  "a  revised 
plan  for  the  Apollo  program"  that  almost 
certainly  meant  the  space  agency  was  think- 
ing of  taking  some  of  Its  business  elsewhere. 
Included  among  the  conferees  was  the  newly- 
merged  McDonnell-Douglas  Corp.  McDonnell 
built  both  the  Mercury  and  Gemini  space- 
craft. 

That  was  on  a  Saturday.  North  American 
waited  until  the  weekend  was  over  to  an- 
nounce a  high-level  shakeup  In  which  the 
head  of  Its  ApoUo-bulldlng  Space  and  In- 
formation DlvUlon,  conveniently  on  sick 
leave  at  the  time,  was  replaced  by  William 
B  Bergen,  one-time  head  of  Martin-Marietta 
Corp.,  who  had  been  with  North  American 
for  scarcely  three  weeks.  At  the  same  time, 
the  division's  executive  vice  president  was 
kicked  downstairs  to  the  new  post  of  assist- 
ant vice  president,  while  the  vice  president 
formerly  In  charge  of  manufactiirlng  took 
over  his  seat. 

Ryan's  "PhllUps  Report"  should  have  been 
enough  to  curdle  blood  all  over  North  Ameri- 
can's California  domain.  Complete  with  a 
signed  letter  dated  Dec.  9,  1965  and  addressed 
to  company  president  Atwood,  the  20-page 
document  accused  the  company  of  feather- 
bedding,  submitting  misleading  reports  to 
NASA,  delivering  unfinished  hardware  and 
being  more  Interested  in  money  than  In 
performance. 

Even  though  the  company  was  on  the  re- 
ceiving end  of  the  NASA  report,  the  space 
agency  is  likely  to  fry  as  well.  Though  it  Is 
written  In  harsher  terms,  the  Phillips  report 
Is  shockingly  similar  to  that  of  the  Apollo 
accident  investigators  (SN: 4/22).  NASA  thus 
knew  about  North  American's  Incredible  mis- 
handling of  its  Job,  yet  did  little  or  nothing 
about  It.  The  Phillips  report  recommended 
strongly  that  North  American  come  up  with 
some  good  excuses  within  about  six  weeks, 
and  said  that  the  Investigators  would  prob- 
ably return  a  month  after  that  to  see  what 
was  done. 

But  what  happened?  Someone  knows  and 
isn't  telling,  so  Congress  has  to  start  prying 
again,  giving  the  Phillips  report  what 
amounts  to  its  own  investigation.  Webb  Is 
scheduled  to  appear  this  week  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  NASA  Oversight, 
and  several  of  the  other  past  witnesses  from 


the  weeks  of  hearings  on  the  Apollo  fire  are 
likely  to  face  return  bouts. 

Representative  Ryan,  who  belongs  to  the 
House  space  committee,  but  not  its  NASA 
Oversight  Subcommittee,  will  unfortunately 
be  on  the  outside  looking  in  at  the  hearings. 
He  has  been  frustrated  before  in  his  over- 
seeing attempts,  such  as  when  subcommittee 
head  Olln  E.  Teague  (D.-Tex.)  Invited  him 
to  accompany  the  subcommittee  to  Cape 
Kennedy  In  the  course  of  the  accident  ta- 
vestlgatlon.  Ryan's  plan  was  vetoed  by  com- 
mittee chairman  George  Miller,  a  Democrat 
from  North  American's  home  state  of  Cali- 
fornia, who  said  that  only  subcommittee 
members  could  go  on  such  trips.  Miller  also 
has  the  power  to  appoint  new  subcommittee 
members. 

When  the  Oversight  subcommittee  does 
take  up  the  PhiUips  report,  the  document's 
specific  criticism  and  recommendations  will 
be  examined  Intently  in  the  light  of  NASA's 
action  on  them  since  they  were  made.  Here 
are  some  of  the  report's  points. 

".  .  .  continued  failure  to  meet  com- 
mitted schedule  dates  .  .  ." 

".  .  .  late.  Incomplete  and  incorrect  en- 
gineering releases  .  .  ." 

".  .  .  the  main  level  of  corporate  Interest 
appears  to  be  .  .  .  financial  .  .  ." 

".  .  .  programs  can  be  done,  and  done  bet- 
ter with  fewer  people  .  .  ." 

•'.  .  .  there  is  little  confidence  that  NAA 
win  meet  its  schedule  and  performance  com- 
mitments within  the  funds  available  for  this 
portion  of  the  Apollo  program  .  .  ." 


PANAMA  CANAL 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  lor 
1  minute  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  my  testimony  of  yes- 
terday   before    the    Subcommittee    on 
Inter-American    Affairs    of    the    House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  regarding 
the   infamous   but   now   proposed   new 
Panama  Canal  Zone  Treaty : 
Statement    by    Congressman    Durward    O. 
Hall,  REPtmLicAN  of  Missottri,  StJBCoMMrr- 
TEE  on  Inter-American  Attairs  or  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Aftairs,  Jm.T  24, 
1967 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  Committee  knows, 
I  introduced  H.  Con,  Res,  389  expressing  the 
"Sense  of  Congress"  in  favor  of  malnUln- 
Ing  United  States  sovereignty  over  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone,  and  this  resolution  or  iden- 
tical resolutions  were  signed  by  well  over 
130  Members  of  the  House.  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  our  colleagues  In  the  other  body 
are  charged  with  the  Constitutional  respon- 
sibility of  either  ratifying  or  rejecting  the 
proposed  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  the  government  of  Panama,  I  also  know 
the  people  (and  hence  their  Representa- 
tives) .  are  vitally  Interested  In  freedom  of 
access,  freedom  of  the  seas  and  maintenance 
of  our  property  rights! 

I  think  all  Members  of  this  House  have  a 
vital  interest  In  the  status  of  the  Canal  Zone 
and  as  a  Member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  I  am  particularly  concerned 
about  the  possible  effect  of  this  treaty  on 
both  national  security  and  hemispheric  de- 
fense. The  Panama  Canal  is  one  of  the  most 
vital  links  in  our  national  defense.  There 
Is  no  one  In  this  room,  certainly  not  myself, 
who  can  predict  with  any  accuracy  what 
future  governments  may  come  to  power  In 
the  Republic  of  Panama.  But  of  this  we  can 
be    absolutely    certain.    United    States    sur- 
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render  of  its  sovereignty  in  the  zone,  will 
not  placate  the  CouimuiUsts,  It  will  only 
Intensify  tiieir  desire  to  further  lesstn  United 
States  influence  and  contri..!  over  the  Canal 
Zone  and  elsewhere,  and  this  eCori  will  be 
accelerated  by  their  ability  to  say  "loolc  what 
we've  already  been  able  to  accomplish." — 
with  Just  a  riot  ur  tw.j 

All  Of  US  are  aware  of  the  effort  made  by 
Pldel  Castro  in  Cuba  to  embarrass  and  Isolate 
the  United  States  in  regard  to  its  naval  base 
at  Guantanazno.  Cutting  off  our  water,  and 
Cuban  employees,  were  or..y  a  few  of  the  di- 
visive tactics  u^aed.  Guaiitaiuuno  may  be  an 
Important  naval  installation  but  its  strategic 
value  Is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  Panama 
Canal,  although  it's  vital  to  the  Caribbean 
defense  area  triangle,  and  a  future  hostile 
government  in  Panama  cuuld  cause  the 
United  States  no  end  of  grief. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  never  thought  the  day 
would  arrive  when  a  Member  of  Congress 
would  be  testifying  before  a  House  Sub- 
committee advocating  a  resolution  that  pre- 
serves and  protects  American  sovereignty  in 
the  Panama  Can;i!  Zone.  I  am  equally  con- 
fident that  the  great  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  never  thouglit  m  their  wildest 
dreams,  that  this  day  would  arrive.  It  has 
arrived  and  we  must  awake  to  the  harsh 
realities  of  the  ominous  situation  at  hand. 

The  harshest  reality,  which  Is  similar  to 
being  hit  in  the  side  of  the  head  by  a  flying 
brlclE.  U  that  under  the  new  proposed  treaty 
affecting  our  status  m  the  Canal  Zone,  the 
United  States  surrenders  sovereignty  in  this 
vitally  strategic  area. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  Administration, 
before  it  signs  the  proposed  tre.ity,  and  the 
other  body  before  It  r;«tlfles  the  projKised 
treaty,  will  become  cognizant  of  .several  harsh 
realities  and  hard  facts  concerning  the  im- 
portance of  the  Panama  C.in:il  Zone,  and 
weigh  Judiciously  a -alnst  possible  purchased 
good  will. 

Harsh  reality  number  one:  The  Canal 
Zone's  importance  In  the  area  of  hemispheric 
defense  Is  so  vital  that  it  almost  defies  words 
The  ability  of  a  poteiitlally  hostile  govern- 
ment In  Panam.i  denying  access  of  our  trans- 
ferring our  naval  forces  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  vice-versa, 
would  be  disastrous.  ' 

Harsh  reality  number-  tu-o-  A  Communist 
or  boetlle  government  could  conceivably 
cloee  the  Canal  to  all  US  shipping,  or  for 
that  matter  to  all  world  shipping  65".  of  all 
shipping  passing  through  the  Canal  annually 
either  originates  or  terminates  In  US.  ports. 
The  added  shipping  costs,  ns  well  as  the  cur- 
tailment of  shipping  would  be  astronomical 
In  the  event  this  facility  should  be  denied  for 
one  reason  or  another  We  are  all  aw. ire  of 
the  effect  of  Nassar's  cli'sing  of  the  Suez 
Canal. 

Harsh  reality  number  three:  The  surrender 
of  an  aggregate  Inves'ment  of  $4,839,000,000 
would  constitute  the  b::.;jpst  single  give-away 
recorded  In  history.  I  cannot  concede  that 
the  American  taxpayers.  whc!«  tax  dollars 
paid  for  this  Invesfment.  wish  to  write  off 
this  public  a.^set  without  some  reasonable  and 
tangible  compensation  In  return. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  other  harsh 
realities  and  hard  facts  relating  to  the  Canal 
Zone  and  I  shall  not  take  up  the  Committee's 
valuable  time  in  further  elaborating  upon 
them.  No  doubt  others  appearing  before  you 
win  do  this. 

However,  there  are  tico  final  matteri  i  wish 
to  call  to  your  attention-  One  la  the  fact  that 
our  chief  negotiator.  Mr.  Robert  Anderson 
appeared  before  you  in  closed  session.  This 
Indeed  seems  strange.  The  text  of  the  pro- 
posed Treaty  and  Its  Implications  have  been 
made  public.  Why  a  closed  and  secret  hear- 
ing? Are  there  other  provisions  to  this  Treaty 
that  the  Administration  does  not  wish  to 
reveal  to  the  American  public?  Are  they 
afr&ld  of  adverse  public  opinion?  Or  to  put 
It  more  bluntly.  Just  what  are  they  trvlng 
to  bide? 


Finally,  Mr  Chairman,  this  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  has  been  ^.pon.sored  by  more 
than  one-Iourth  of  the  House  membership. 
Since  the  House  by  its  very  nature  is  the 
most  receptive  Federal  branch,  to  the  will 
of  the  people;  then  it  follows  that  a  large 
aeginent  of  the  population  Is  opposed  to  any 
further  surrender  of  sovereignty  In  the  Canal 
Zone.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will 
truly  be  performing  our  Job  of  representing 
the  people  by  adopting  House  Concurrent 
ResoiuUon  389. 


TRE.\T\'     NEGOTI.ATIONS     AFFECT- 
ING THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  pre- 
sented a  .statement  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Inter-American  Artairs  '.vhich  sub- 
stantiates my  support  toward  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  389,  and  reflects 
my  positiDn  on  the  treaty  negotiations 
affecting  the  Panama  Canal.  I  include 
my  views  at  this  point  in  the  Record i 
Statement  b"  the  Honorab:f  Jonrj  P    Say- 

LOH.    BfTFORE    THE    Sl'BCO.M  MTTTEE    ON    INTER- 
AMERIC^N     .•\FFAIRS     ON    fjESOLf  I  IONS    RELA- 
TIVE TO  Treaty   Negotiatio.ns 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  go  on  record 
in  unequivocal  opposition  to  both  tlie  pro- 
posed relinquishment  of  this  nation's  Juris- 
diction over  the  Panama  Canal  and  any  com- 
promise    thereof.    To    yield    would     be     to 
betray  the  many  who  gave  their  lives  In  the 
construction  of  the  canal,  the  few  but  vali- 
ant men  who  in  recent  years  died  In  defense 
of  our  sovereignty  there,  and  the  thousands 
upon  thou.sands  of  our  servicemen  who  to- 
day are  engaged  in  a  battle  to  protect  South- 
e:i&t  Asia  from  Communist  takeover. 

Unless  the  Panama  Canal  has  less  military 
value  than  South  Vietnam  In  the  U.S.  de- 
fense program,  the  proposed  agreement  to 
share  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  Is 
conspicuously  lU-tlmcd.  There  Is  no  consist- 
ency In  a  policy  that  commits  our  trocps  to 
a  war  ten  thousand  miles  away  while  relin- 
quishing a  strategic  base  less  th:in  three 
hours  from  our  border. 

The  canal  was  built  at  great  cost  in  men 
and  money.  It  required  foresight,  courage. 
Initiative,  and  fortitude,  and  It  should  always 
remain  In  our  possession  as  a  monument  to 
American  Ingeniuty  and  determination  as 
well  as  a  practical  waterway  vital  to  our  com- 
merce and  our  security.  The  Hay-Bunau- 
Varllla  Treaty  provided  permanent  and  ex- 
clusive US.  use  and  control  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  In  my  estimation,  we  have  already 
granted  unneces.=.iry  and  Inequitable  con- 
cessions to  satisfy  the  demands  of  uncon- 
scionable politicians  and  Communist-Inspired 
rioters. 

Whether  the  government  of  Panama  can 
continue  to  reb\itf  attempts  of  Castro  to  ex- 
port Communism  Into  the  isthmus  Is  a  gam- 
ble that  no  reasonable  American  should  be 
willing  to  take.  It  is  no  secret  that  In  1964 
Communlst-lnsplred  riots  were  permitted  to 
endure  on  the  theory  that  the  Incidents 
would  terrorize  Washington  Into  revising  the 
treaty  which  made  possible  the  construction 
of  the  canal.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
four  American  soldiers  were  killed  and  $200 
million  In  US.  property  destroyed  or  looted 
under  the  assault  of  five  thousand  Pana- 
manian students  in  and  around  the  Canal 
Zone. 

In  the  light  of  such  recent  deplorable 
treatment.  It  Is  Inconceivable  that  this  great 
nation  would  be  willing  to  succumb  to  the 


threats  of  the  country  for  which  we  have 
done  so  much.  The  canal,  with  its  thousands 
of  American  personnel  and  continuous  flow 
of  visitors  from  ships  In  trantit.  h.is  given 
Panama  City  and  Colon  a  vibrant  economy. 
If  Panama  Is  going  to  attempt  to  deceive 
this  Administration  into  believing  th.it  she 
has  been  mistreated,  then  tiiese  considera- 
tions must  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
our  citizenry. 

There  is  no  Justifying  the  treaty  to  which 
the  Administration  is  presumably  set  to 
.igr^e  There  Ls  no  more  rea.5on  to  grant  con- 
cessions on  the  caii.i.  s  ownership  and  con- 
trol than  there  would  be  to  renegotiate  with 
Russia  over  the  purchase  price  or  ownership 
of  Alaska.  Panama.  It  should  be  recalled,  was 
once  a  province  of  Colombia  and  became  free 
because  United  States  Marines  prevented  Co- 
lombian troops  from  coming  In  to  crush 
the  revolution  of  independence.  If  the  pro- 
posed current  negotiations  are  to  be  based 
upon  the  sopliistry  of  original  po.-^sesslon 
without  regard  to  ensuing  agreements,  then 
Colombia  could  raise  serious  questions  lio  less 
valid  than  the  Panamanian  overture-. 

We  cannot  tolerate  the  plan  to  sh.ire  this 
nation's  sovereign  righ's  over  tiie  Canal  Zone. 
The  House  must  indicate  opposition  by  en- 
acting House  Concurrent  Resolution. 


BEN  COLE   REFLECTS  ON  COAL 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
in  the  May  28.  1967,  i.ssue  of  the  Arizona 
Republic  should  be  of  interest  to  all 
Members  of  Congress  from  the  West  and 
Southwest. 

For  those  whose  constituencies  are 
blessed  with  resources  of  bituminous  coal 
and  lignite- — ar-.d  there  are  a  half-trillion 
tons  of  minable  reserves  lying  on  the 
other  .*ide  of  the  Mississippi  River — the 
article  reflects  the  great  economic  oppor- 
tunity imbedded  in  tho.se  seams  cf  heat 
and  energy.  To  power  consumers.  Mr. 
Cole  points  out  that  a  steam-electric 
plant  in  the  Four  Corners  is  already  sup- 
plying energy — a  Far  West  phenomenon 
that  can  be  repeated  over  and  over 
instead  of  flooding  out  additional  acres  of 
scenic  and  productive  land  to  obtain 
hydroelectric  sites. 

Mr.  Cole's  article  is  reprinted  below 
under  unanimous  consent  i 

Satlor  an  Arizona  Hero? 
(By  Ben  Cole) 

Washington. — Since  tl^e  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Is  the  focal  point  cf  every  sec- 
tional and  parochial  Interest  In  the  country, 
there's  nothing  wrong  about  a  coal-state 
congressman  opposing  hydropowcr  dams. 

Rep.  John  P.  Saylor,  R-Pa.,  Is  against 
hydropower  dams  as  much  as  a  man  can  be. 
He  Is  against  them  24  hours  a  day.  seven 
days  a  week,  forever  and  ever. 

He  Is  against  hydropowcr  dams  because 
they  ostensibly  do  violence  to  pretty  canycns. 

But  he  also  !s  agalr.st  them  because  they 
allegedly  compete  with  coal-flred  electric 
plants  fed  by  his  state's  mines  and  by  the 
vote-casting  coal  diggers  who  live  In  his 
district. 

And  he  wouldn't  be  much  of  a  congress- 
man If  he  was  any  other  way,  either. 

But,  just  for  fun,  pretend  that  Rep.  Say- 
lor's  adamant  opposition  to  Hualapal  Dam 
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prevents  that  $529  million  project  from  com- 
a«  Into  being. 

And  think  a  little  further  about  how  the 
Centtal  Arizona  Project  Is  inevltoble  unlesa 
me  state  Is  bent  on  economic  suicide,  which, 
t»y-oh-boy.  It  surely  Isn't. 

Dream  a  little  about  that  coal-flred  elec- 
•jio  plant  Idea  the  administration  has  cooked 
up  And  about  how  the  Arizona  Public  Serv- 
ic«  Co.  is  already  wallowing  away  in  coal  up 
It  the  Four  Corners  area. 

Think  of  aU  the  possibilities  of  the  Nav- 
i(o  coal  field  Is  really  opened  up,  like,  for 
liutance : 

—Industry  moving  west  from  Pennsyl- 
rmla  to  use  that  good,  plentiful  coal  and 
auch-avallable  Indian  labor, 

—Coal  operators  searching  for  new  mar- 
kets and  finding  how  they  can  pipe  or  ship 
coal  by  rail  to  Pacific  Ocean  ports  or  inland 
to  the  midland  river  ports  for  trans-shlp- 
xent  to  foreign  markets. 

If  you  let  your  fancy  race  just  a  little  bit, 
tou  can  see  a  new  Pittsburgh  rising  In  the 
West,  belching  smoke  and  making  money. 

And  you  can  see  a  delegation  of  prominent 
.Arizona  citizens  building  a  statue  to  Rep. 
John  Saylor.  the  Pennsylvania  coal-minded 
congressman  who  generously  provided  the 
impetus  for  moving  lots  of  industry  from 
the  weary  East  to  the  eager  West. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  be  a  part 
of  the  effort  that  is  meant  to  protect 
the  Nation's  beauty  and  the  taxpayer's 
dollar  against  further  unnecessary  ex- 
tension of  the  public  power  program.  We 
in  the  East  are  particularly  enthusiastic 
about  the  new  era  that  features  private 
investment  in  utility  complexes  that  will 
generate  increasing  volumes  of  electric- 
ity without  destroying  more  of  the  nat- 
ural attractions  which  we  think  are  a 
natural  heritage  and  should  be  pre- 
ser\ed  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  possibility  of  opening  more  and 
more  job  opportunities  to  Navajo  In- 
dians is  also  a  welcome  development,  for 
ihe  coal  industry — through  long-term 
contracts  with  powerplants — is  now  able 
to  provide  steady  employment  at  wages 
far  above  the  Industrial  avera,ge. 

Mr.  Cole  has  presented  an  excellent 
analysis,  but  if  he  should  sometime  find 
:t  possible  to  ■visit  one  of  the  new  mine- 
mouth  generating  stations  in  Pennsyl- 
vania's 22d  Congressional  District,  he  will 
learn  that  modem  technology  has  pro- 
vided equipment  and  techniques  that  can 
practically  eliminate  smoke  in  the  com- 
bustion of  coal.  He  will  aXSt  come  to  see 
that  industry  in  the  East  has  already 
discovered  the  economy  of  Pennsylvania 
coal  as  a  source  of  energy  and  is  con- 
tracting to  take  advantage  of  its  abun- 
dance for  a  long,  long  time  to  come. 

We  are  going  to  need  the  coal  reserves 
of  both  the  East  and  the  West  to  satisfy 
the  energy  demands  of  the  future.  And 
»hen  dreams  come  true  for  those  who 
'*ant  to  visit  the  Grand  Canyon,  they  will 
r?joice  that  its  majesty  and  splendor 
have  been  preserved  because  a  people 
learned  that — through  use  of  coal — It 
i5  possible  to  supply  all  the  electricity 
that  IS  needed  without  having  to  rely 
on  uneconomic  and  destructive  dam  sites. 


TTIE  EXTENSIVE  ROLE  OF  TELEVI- 
SION IN  THE  COVERAGE  OF  THE 
WAR  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.   ICHORD.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
^animous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  get  back  to  a  more  peace- 
ful subject  than  riots  and  politics; 
namely  the  war  in  South  Vietnam.  Some 
time  ago  I  spoke  out  critically  in  regard 
to  the  nature  and  quality  of  news  and 
television  coverage  of  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Part  of  the  problem  at  that  time  was 
due  to  shortcomings  of  the  press  itself. 
Another  pert  was  due  to  the  failure  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  proi>erly 
administer  accreditation  procedures. 
Since  that  time  the  situation  has  much 
improved  due  to  steps  taken  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  press  liv- 
ing up  to  Its  own  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  who  are  familiar  with 
the  problem  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  extensive  role  of  television  in  the 
coverage  of  the  war  In  South  Vietnam 
created  some  real  and  difficult  problems 
for  the  news  media.  This  is  the  first 
armed  conflict  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  in  which  television  has 
had  a  substantial  role  to  play  in  report- 
ing the  news.  As  a  communications 
medium  there  is  no  question  that  the 
television  has  an  impact  far  stronger 
and  more  immediate  than  anything  else 
ever  used  before.  This  provides  an  op- 
portimlty  for  vivid  and  "on-the-scene" 
reporting  from  battle  zones — reporting 
which  is  unprecedented  in  wartime  news 
coverage. 

The  American  people  take  great  pride 
in  oiur  traditional  "freedom  of  the  press," 
however,  in  singular  exceptions  it  can 
bring  needless  agony  and  anguish  unless 
great  care  and  caution  is  exercised  by 
the  press.  A  recent  editorial  printed  in 
the  Rolla  Daily  News,  one  of  Missouri's 
prominent  daily  newspapers,  pointedly 
demonstrates  this  fact. 

MORAI,  ISSTTES  ABE  IKVOLVXD  IN  THE  TV 

CovKKAGK  OF  Viet  Was 

The  wonders  of  modem  science  have 
wrought  another  first — ^viewing  a  war  from 
your  living  room  almost  as  It  happens. 

And  with  band-held  mobile  television  units 
and  communication  satellites  promising  live 
coverage  In  the  near  future,  the  Inevitable  has 
already  occurred.  A  Oeorgla  couple  watching 
a  news  broadcast  saw  their  own  son  step  on 
a  land  mine,  so  plainly,  as  his  mother  put  It, 
"I  could  almost  touch  blm." 

Fortunately,  this  episode  appears  to  have 
a  happy  ending.  The  young  OI  expects  to 
recover  fully  from  his  leg  and  abdominal 
wounds. 

It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  If  live  war 
actually  comes  to  the  home  screen,  more  of 
the  same  can  be  expected,  and  much,  much 
worse.  With  no  time  for  editing,  what  of  the 
strategically  placed  hand  grenade,  the  sniper's 
bullet  coming  off  cue,  the  booby  trap  swing- 
ing down  from  a  hut  roof  and  Impaling 
Cousin  Richard  walst-hlgh  while  he  Is  on- 
camera? 

Live  television  coverage  aside,  is  a  moral 
Issue  Involved  in  graphic  coverage  of  the  war 
even  as  It  now  stands?  Are  we  chancing  un- 
necessary torment  to  the  families  of  the 
combat  soldier?  It  was  two  days  after  seeing 
the  explosion  envelop  their  loved  one  before 
the  Georgia  couple  and  the  young  QI's  wife 
leaxned  that  he  was  still  alive. 


Is  it  indelicate  for  some  to  lounge  near  the 
air  conditioner  sipping  a  Scotch  and  soda 
while  watching  their  young  countrymen  face 
death  in  a  Par  Eastern  jungle? 

On  the  other  band,  is  there  not  some  bene- 
fit in  having  the  horrors  of  a  remote  war 
brought  home  for  complacent  countrymen  to 
see,  uncensored? 

The  eagerness  of  a  sheltered  society  to  view 
all  aspects  of  life  will  probably  demand  the 
realism  continue.  But  questions  arise  as, 
trapped  by  our  own  genius  and  curiosity,  we 
plunge  toward  authenticity  in  its  most 
graphic  forms. 


JAMES      M.      MOLER,      PRESIDENT- 
ELECT, KIWANIS  INTERNATIONAL 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  Kiwanis  International,  at  its 
52d  annual  convention  in  Houston,  Tex., 
elected  James  M.  Moler.  of  Charles 
Town,  W.  Va.,  as  its  international  presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Moler  has  been  a  personal  friend 
and  a  close  associate  of  mine  since  we 
were  boys.  Both  of  us  took  an  early  fling 
as  educators,  and  we  have  been  interest- 
ed in  that  field  ever  since.  Later,  Jim  be- 
came a  prominent  bsaiker  and  a  strong 
supporter  of  numerous  public  programs. 
It  was  quite  natural  for  him  to  take  an 
active  part  in  a  service  organization  such 
as  Kiwanis.  Now  his  ability  and  his  en- 
thusiasm have  won  him  worldwide  rec- 
ognition as  head  of  that  important  order. 

Kiwanis  is  one  of  a  group  of  organiza- 
tions sometimes  called  service  clubs,  or 
luncheon  clubs.  They  enlist  public- 
spirited  business  and  professional  men 
of  every  shade  of  political  and  religious 
belief,  and  their  main  purpose  is  to  Im- 
prove local  conditions.  The  motto  of 
Kiwanis  is,  I  believe,  "We  build."  The 
success  of  Kiwanis  Is  attested  by  its 
membership  of  275,000  enrolled  in  5,500 
clubs  scattered  over  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  21  foreign  countries. 

A  resum6  of  Mr.  Moler's  activities  Is 
foimd  in  the  accompans^ing  sheet  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  by  no  means  a  novel 
experience  to  hear  that  a  West  Virginian 
has  gained  prominence  and  distinction 
in  the  business  or  professional  world. 
Nevertheless,  every  new  reminder  that 
some  of  us  do  very  well  in  life  gives 
us  pride  in  our  background  £ind  in  our 
social  institutions.  The  avenue  to  success 
is  not  necessarily  paved  with  gold,  as  we 
have  found. 

James  M.  Moler,  Charles  Town,  West  Vir- 
ginia school  administrator  and  banker,  was 
elected  president  of  Kiwanis  International 
at  the  organization's  Fifty-second  Annual 
Convention  in  Houstob,  Texas,  Wednesday 
June  2eth.  He  takes  office  on  August  1. 

As  leader  of  the  international  service  or- 
ganization, Moler  will  be  spokeeman  for  Its 
275,000  members  in  5,500  clubs  throughout 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  the  Carib- 
bean, the  Far  East,  Western  Europe,  Central 
America,  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  He  suc- 
ceeds Dr.  R.  Glenn  Reed,  Jr.,  Marietta, 
Georgia  dentist,  who  has  held  the  presidency 
since  Augtist  1,  1966. 
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««!-,  h..   h«.r,    «   Kiwanian   for    fweniy-                        Posittons  in  or  Service  to  I  was  both  flattered  and  pleased— flattered 

...rTeT  ^':r  t^  =n"Jr;.dent  l^         ^.y:  OK-ector.  and  Pa.t  Secretary  Can.-  -a^-  -— ^  -^tTo'^trn.r 

STtwo,  two-year  tern,  as  a  -em.er  of  the  co:nn.....on,  Oovernors  Ta..  Force  on  Con-  t^e    S  iv«  ^"^-- ^^^-^^^^^  aTprS- 

International  Boird  of  Trustees.  He  his  also  fli^t  of  Interest  Legislation.  anoeared  before  a  mlnlne  erouD  such 

•erved  a.  president  of  the  Klwanls  Club  of          rrade  or  Profe.s.urxal  Organuauons    P.vn  '^'t^^^^ll^^^^j^^^^^^^ 

Charle.  Town,   and    as   '•-"^"^*-   8°^^^"^^  ^^^'"^"■-     ''■"''    y'''?:?'"   ^"''"'i.^.'.ltiot'  with  one  anotl^r  through   t^he  pre«  orl 

trewurer.  and  governor  of  the  West  Vlr^nu  ^^^   West    V'Tginli    ^l'";:'?'^".,^-^^^,^!'"''  the  halls  of  Congress.  And  so  It  Is  Indeed  . 

KlwsnU  District    He  has  been  chairman  o  who  s  Who  In  Air.erlcan  Ed.'catlon   Dire  tor  ^^J^^^*p,^^^^^  to  appear  before  you  to  dh 

»    number    of    West    Virginia    District    and  Blakeiey  Bank  ar-.d  Tru..t  Company.  F^es.den^  ^^\P,^bJect  which  Is  of   vital  Interest  to 

Kiwanls  International  Committees  Blakeley  Investmer.t,  I'^'^^^P"^*^*^' ,^^*,<;"";^  you,  to  me    and  to  those  whom  I  represent 

Moler  is  executive  vice-president  of  Shep-  vice-President.  Shepnerd  College  Foundat.on  >°  j        ^,  •^,,     ,^^    ^^^   express   mv   deep  ap- 

herd    College    Foundation.    Inc     and    past-          cnxc    Phiiarit'iroinc  and    ether   o'ffaniza-  .-^,oj;  j^r  jhe  opport'.'nitv -ar.d  also  :o- 

present  of  th«  Wa.l  Virginia  Education  As-  tio^,^.  Director.  National  Mother's  Day  Shrine.  P^^^'«^  °™    .^V^esnng   m-rning   I  Tper- 

Joclation.    He    Is    listed    in    -Who's   Who    in          ,^  u.a.  .prr./ic  ^av.  and  /or -.net jp^rt^c  .^^^/^^l^^^.^^!^^^ 

An»«rtcan  Education"  He  is  also  .i  member  .ga^on,  ciiUd   -ie  add   strength  to  and  be  of  ^         ^   ^^^       s^^   significance   for  me  bf- 

Of  the  National  Bankers  Association  ,^^r^  on  the  Z"'''^^"^'"'^'  »°*'''',^'I^'''':  cause    I    have    been    expo.sed    to    silverwart 

HU  civic   and   service   acu.ltle»-ln   addl-  ,e.     His  leadershap  abUitv   In   business  and  J*^  *    ^^^^  ^„          „,,  ^^  ^.,,^          ,^,,,^^ 

UOQ  to  Klwanls -include  a  former  member-  ^  the  field  of  educatmn  is  outstanding    He  generations    back     Seeing   sUver 

ahlp  on  the  Weet  Virginia  Centennial  Com-  has  an  enviable  record  as  an  administrator  ^^^^    ^^^  k^^^^^   ^   ^^^.   ,n„,p^5,o„  ^^  ^.. 

ml«lon  (19ei-«3) .  and  a  membership  on  the  He  reflects  ar.  executive  image  o<  vision  cour-  ^j^^^j^^j      ^^^  understanding 

Governor's  Task  Force  on  Conflict  of  Intert»t  age  and  enthusiasm   Jim's  total  Klwan's  ex-  gn^p^  ^as  always  been  to  me  the  'Queen 

Regulation,  and  on  the  SpecUl  Advisory  Oom-  perlence  has  provided  and  uniquely  equipped  ^^    ^^g^i^"    and    she    still    remains   so    This 

mlttM  for  LegUlatlon  on  the  Extwulon  of  nim  with  important  experience*  In  leadership  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^.^^j  ^^  ^^  ^^j,^^ 

the  School  Year  for  the  State.  He  U  a  mem-  training    program  development  and  Kl»anls  ^     ^nvboriVs  parr  that  in  what  I  wU;  sav  I 

b«r  of  the   Little   White  House  Conference,  administration.  One  of   his  outstandinp  at-  y        ^^  t.irnish  the  image  of  silver  Far 

Moler   1.    a   director    of    the    Charles    Town  tributes  Is  his  ability  t<.  work  harmonious.)  •     B               ^^^^^^  prestige  and  its  p.*- 

ChAmber  of  Commerce    He  served  for  seven  wUh  people    He  is  a  leader  who  listens  and  ^  ^^  preclou-^  metal  are  vita;  attributes 

yeart  as  the  Chambers  secretary    He  Is  also  respects  the  opinii-ns  of  others  and  promoter  ^^^^  product.;  mv  company  makei- 

k    director    of    the    National    Mother's    Day  growth  and  strength  through  cooperation  and  ^    ^^^^      ^j,,.^/'  3,,^    „,„,p    ^„^    j^^^e    silver 

Shrine;  and  U  chairman,  board  of  trustees,  of  encouragement    His  tireless  efforts  for  service  -^^-^^    ^^  „rcepted  a»  a  vlt.il  commodity,  es- 

hU  Methodist  Church.  ^"°™^'*^  P'^''^'*  ^  ■*T'' "^k ''"  ^"^?Lt?nA  ne  .sential    to   manv    indu.arles   in   greater  and 

Moler  takes  over  the  presidency  m  one  of  tlon    but    also   example     These    outstanding  .,»nificant  auamities 

Klwmnlt'  most  dramaUc  periods.  Since   1962.  qualities,  coupled   with  a  dedication  to  Kl-  "^           K                 h                  .amiiiar  with  the 

the     organlzauon.     which     previously     had  wanls.  and  his  leadership     nitutlve.  willing-  ^^^^^J,",^,^^,",  ^  6U  er  UseT    A^^^^^^^^^^ 

Mrved  only  in  the  United  SUtes  and  Canada,  ness  to  serve,  dignity  ai.d  poise  of  a  gt-r^  le-  ^""^P'^^'^'.^'V  .^  name  the  members    Ir.  tbf 

ha.  moved  into  21  additional  countries.  man  will  enable  Jim  to  serve  K.wanls  well  in  ^   *^"'^^"^,^,  „  a  e-Tals  nrea    we  h  ve  East- 

in  Febniary  of  this  year.  Moler  prewnted  keeping  with  its  best  .u.d  nignest  t-'aduioas^  ^anTod.^  Gener;i  An  Une  I-plm  Corpo- 

plagues   to  the   Ambassadors  of    14  of  theee          General  fa<-r,    Jim  Ls  geaulaely  Interested  "^^"  J^°^:^,;„°'^  ""^^  p, ,'",  Co     Minnesota 

(.^whlch  Clubs  exuted  at  that  time,  thank-  ;„  all   that  he  undertakes  whether  It  be  a:  ;j^'^' "    ^•;''"^^;^^,  j'^^.ti^fn^  %^^   powers 

tog   the   amba-adors.   as   repre-enlaUvee   of  local,  state,  national    or  !"'""•'»'""/'''  '7"'  ^hemco   Inc    and    he  Xerox  Corporation 

their  respective   nations   for  their  assistance  He  is  aggressive  In   his  many  endeavors  and  ^^'"^'■/"'^^.^'r  '7  manufacturing    group 

to  maklngKlwanls  a  possibility  there  u  hlghlv  respected  in   business  and  profes-  In    the    slHei^.>re    manata.turing  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

in  m*«n«                    j^                                               ^                            ^^^  Katherlne  are  active  there  are  the  Oorham  '^""'VOTBXion.Ult^rm 

"     ~.  ..  „,  ,w.  M.rhr^i.r  fhiirrn  tlonal  S    ver  Co..  bamuel  Kirk  &  bon.  inc. 
KIWANU  Ii^TxaNATioNAi.  Prmid.nt  Jam.  M.  members  of  the  Methodist  Church  ^^^    silversmiths.    Oneida.    Ltd..    Reed  4 
MoLXS.  CHAiLM  Town.  W.  Va.                                           ^^^.^^^_^__  Barton,  the  Stleff  Company.  TlJTany  &  Com- 
Q0A1JF1CAT10N8  IN  KiWANis  ix«»iKKC»                                 __    „„^„   t-t-o   otfAmrTcGT  panv.  Towle  Manufacturing  Co.  and  WsUace 
PotitUmM  in  club  «AS  SILVER  SHED  ITS  SHACKLES'  ^nversmlths    (a  subsidiary  of  the  Hamilton 
Preaent:   Chairman.  Committee  on  Mem-          Mr.   MONAGAN    Mr    Speaker^I   ask  Watch  ^o>npa^V.^^   ^^^    ^^^^   ^^   ,^^^^^^^^ 
iMohlp  and  Attanduo*.  unanimous   consent   to   extend   my   re-  ^  ^^^^^^^ai  products  are  the  cinch  Manu- 
PaM:  Director.  Treasurer.  Secretary.  Presl-  jnarks  at  this  point  In   the  Record  and  f^j^^tng  Company.  Dixit  Bronze  Company 
<»«■*•                                    ^,  ._,  .  include  extraneous  matter.  Engelhard   industries,   the    General  Numis- 
Pojtcfona  tn  distriqt                                ,^^  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  jnatlcs  Corporation,  and  Handy  &  Harman 
Pa#t:  Treaaurer.  Lieutenant  (governor.  Gov-                 recuest     of     the     gentleman     from  The    chemical    group    consists   of    the   Ames 
emor.  Chairman,  various  committee*  Includ-  ^'^  „<JTirnt')  Chemical  Works.  Inc.,  and  Catalyst  Develop- 
to  Finance  (2  yean) .                                                     '4iJ?f~  wiVno  oblectlon  "^^"^  Corporation.  Our  dental  supplies  mem- 
,o.fu,«  .n  .lu«nu  /n^----'                ^rMONAG^^   Mr    Speaker.  I  con-  -  >»  -  L.  D   -u-  c  _^.,,,.. 
Pr«ent:  .f^-'^*!? '"t-^^^^f.^L  ^^-  slder  It  a  distinct  privUege  to  have  the  aslUbers-^me  Manufacturing  Jewelers* 
^'*  ^^  .^r^u^  onhTKl^Ss  headquarters  of  the  International  Sliver  |J„,„^,,h,  ^f  America,  the  National  A^- 
her.   =«««"";•   Committee   of   The   Klwanls  ^^   ^  m  ^^_  district,  and  an  honor  to  count  ^i^tion  of  Mirror  Manufacturers,  and  'he  Re- 
Founoation.  i^f-                 tv,,^--,    ,4    vearsl  as  one  of  my  friends  the  execuUve  vice  tall  Jewelers  of  America  inc. 
Me^li^r  ''^•e.S^e    C^mS^   Chal^i  president  of  that  company.  Mr.  John  R  Prom  this  list,  you  can  easily  see  that 
^S^6o^^  on  Kxtenmon:   Property  gtevens.  Mr,  Stevens  Is  a  highly  respected  silver  using  md..f ry  is  -^^f  J,P^°  .,^"^ 
iadSuppUes:    Public    Relations.    Sponsored  expert  within  the  silver  Industry  and  he  more  than  Just  the  New   England  siuerw 
Youth  Organizations    Member.  Board  Com-                    g^  ^he  chairman  of  the  executive  "^^^^^y'^''^-^^  „f  ,w^  Association  1»  » 
S!S  ^nf^^^if  S^arr  SSSS^;  committee  of  the  Silver  Users  Assocla-  .^^^^^  .^r^^b^^an^d  ^he^umiri^ornie. 

BT^^^^'^^^:^.  "Sn  auly   U    1.6V.  aohn  Stevens  de-  ^  -:.n:^lV^T.^s:^^ 

??S^rty  iL'sTppllesSp;^.  Club  services'.      livered   an    outstanding    address    to     he  availability,  uses,  prices  and  other  matte- 

SooiMored  Youth   Organizations.  Chairman,      convention  of  the  Idaho  Mining  Associa-  u  is  estimated  that  members  of  the  sirte 

International  Committees  on  Boys  and  Girls      tion.    which    was    meetinK    In    Wallace,  users  AMoclatlon  account  for  approxims^. 

Work;  vocational  Guidance.  Member.  Inter-      j^^^^^  His  speech  is  an  excellent  analysis  76%  of  all  silver  consurned  by  ^he^r« 

national  Committee  on  Vocational  Guidance;      ^   ^^^    present   state   of   the   silver   In-  Industry  In  the  ""•^^^^f,';*^^^",.  ^''"^^  been 

SpecUl  international  Committee  on  Golden     "^    ^^    P    ^.^,1  ^^  ^  j^^^^  discussion  of  '^Tm^'J°^Z''ZmZTonnces^'^^- 

T^^'Z'g  iVi^nlnr  28  years.                      Problems  facing  the  Industry.  In  view  of  -JX^^^ragMs  «t.mat°ed"  as  follow. 

"rXt   Kiic^uciubftrH  a  member?     the   Important   questions   currently   be-  ^.j„„„  ounces 

Chaile.  Town.  Waat  Virginia.  hig  debated  and   resolved  Involving  the     photographic  film  and  paper ♦«  ? 

QOALmcATTONS  IN  CNxaAi.  silve"    Industry.    I    strongly   /;fCO"H"f"«J     Electrical  and  electronics 3 

»  -.  B,„,..«^    Btrfu^.tvw   Banker      Mr.  Stevens'  spccch  to  Members  Of  this     silverware  and  jewelry " 

B«^n^55  or  Frofe,sicm.   Educator.  Banker.      ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  solders.... j"  \ 

eiucoflon    B  A.  Berea  College    MA  .  Duke  Almost    three    months    ago    when    Simon     Batteries  ^-. ------- ^5 

University  D  Ed.   University  of  Virginia  StrauFS    Informally    asked     me    whether    I      Dental  and  medical 3, 

Perionainy.  Ab-.Ufj    etc     Pleasing  per.-on-      might  be  available  to  accept  an  InvltaUon     »Jlrro^-"    -" ::::..       «^ 

aliry  and  a  soft  clear  v'.lce  which  combine  V.     to   speak    to   the   Convention   of   the   Idaho     M.sce.K.neoua 

bring  attention  and  respect  Thinks  logically.      Mining  Conventlon-and  a  little  later  when  ,50  c 

plani  thoroughly  and  lict.  carefully.  the  offlclal  invitation  came  from  Al  Teskey-  Totil    .- - 
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I  might  point  out  to  you  that  In  the  Min- 
eral Industry  Surveys  of  the  Department  of 
Interior  for  March.  1967,  the  total  estimated 
consumption  In  1966  Is  considerably  higher 
than  the  figure  I  have  just  given  you.  The 
total  net  industrial  consumption,  according 
to  that  publication  Is  184  million  ounces,  as 
compared  with  the  Handy  &  Harman  estimate 
of  150  million  ounces.  The  Bureau  of  Mines 
indicates  that  this  difference  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  inclusion  of  scrap  In  Its 
consumption  figure. 

The  scrap  Item  Is  not  Insignificant.  For 
example.  In  the  silverware  Industry,  the 
manufacture  of  flatware,  generates  approxi- 
mately 50  "f  scrap.  In  other  words,  the  strip 
from  which  we  stamp  out  knives,  forks,  and 
spoons  Is  only  50 '"i  consumed.  In  cases  where 
we  do  not  manufacture  our  own  strip  mate- 
rlsl.  It  Is  returned  to  the  fabricator  for  re- 
cycling, 

I  would  like  to  stress  one  thing.  We  are 
very  much  interested  in  the  silver  mining 
industry.  Your  production  Is  our  llfeblood. 
We  are  concerned  with  your  problems  and 
win  support  you  In  your  efforts  to  obtain  any 
necessary  assistance  you  need  from  the  gov- 
ernment. We  fully  realize  th.it  sliver  does  not 
grow  on  trees. 

The  demands  of  the  arts  and  Industry  are 
increasing.  Uses  are  expanding.  We  may  use 
upwards  of  160  million  ounces  this  year.  Last 
year  U.S.  production  was  only  42  million 
ounces. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  subject.  "Silver 
Sheds  Its  Shackles,"  Has  It?  We  are  talking 
about  prices  The  price  of  silver  In  the  Lon- 
don or  World  market  yesterday  was  $1,71  per 
ounce  The  futures  prices  In  New  York  are 
yo-yolng  The  price  for  those  who  cannot  ob- 
tain silver  from  the  Treasury  Is  somewhere 
near  the  London  figure.  Some  of  you  are 
MlUng  your  sliver  abroad.  Has  sliver  truly 
«hed  Its  shackles?  Is  It  free?  We  think  not. 

What  effect  will  the  supply-price  situation 
have  on  the  users  of  silver?  It  Is  too  early 
to  determine  the  full  Impact  on  the  users. 
Those  who  qualify  are  still  able  to  obtain 
free  silver  from  the  Treasury  at  $1,293  per 
ounce.  Others  must  pay  almost  50 ""r  more  for 
•liver.  This  two  price  market  Is  a  confusing 
element  which  makes  most  dlfScuIt  any  anal- 
ysis of  the  future  for  silver. 

The  manufacturers  of  sterling  silver  prod- 
ucts— which  Include  my  company — will  be 
seriously  affected.  Approximately  two- thirds 
of  the  manufacturing  costs  of  these  products 
Is  for  sliver.  While  It  Is  true  that  my  company 
has  broadly  diversified,  there  are  those  who 
will  be  In  serious  difficulty  If  the  price  ex- 
ceeds a  figure  somewhere  near  $1.55  per  ounce. 
My  old  college  classmate  and  close  friend. 
Senator  Peter  Domlnlck  of  Colorado,  who  In 
spite  of  our  differences  on  this  subject  In  my 
opinion  represents  his  state  and  country  well, 
has  referred  time  and  again  to  the  lack  of 
essentiality  of  the  silverware  Industry.  He 
has.  by  Implication,  Indicated  that  the  Treas- 
ury policy  on  silver.  In  effect,  subsidizes  the 
New  England  silversmiths.  In  his  testimony 
'>efore  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  on  May  4.  he  said.  ".  .  .  the  time 
1*  past  due  for  placing  our  national  defense 
fequlrements  for  silver  ahead  of  sliver  can- 
dlesticks, platters  and  trinkets,"  With  that 
statement  I  understand  well  the  Frenchman 
who  once  pleaded.  "Defend  me  from  my 
friends;  I  can  defend  myself  from  my 
enemies." 

Senator  Domlnlck  further  stated,  "I  would 
urge  that  some  provision  be  made  to  Insure 
Uiat  there  will  be  an  adequate  supply  of 
silver  available  for  use  in  coining  the  new 
iialf  dollars.  The  American  people  are  en- 
titled to  a  prestige  coin,"  My  own  reaction  Is 
that  a  40 '--p  sliver  coin  can  hardly  be  called 
PWstlge  and  that  the  situation  would  be  bet- 
t«  served  by  either  discontinuing  the  half 
dollar  or  use  base  metal  completely  if  ita 
wnUnued  use  Is  deemed  esaentlal. 
Silver  today   Is  an   Industrial  commodity; 


sliver  a  hundred  years  ago  was  a  monetary 
metal.  The  technological  demands  of  the 
20th  century  have  forced  the  abandonment 
of  the  last  remnants  of  the  monetary  tradi- 
tions of  the  19th. 

Naturally,  we  are  all  In  accord  that  na- 
tional defense  comes  first — ahead  of  all  other 
needs — but  photographic  films,  dental  sup- 
plies— yes,  sterling  knives,  forks  and  spoons 
are  more  Important  to  the  American  people 
than  40 '"c  sliver  coins. 

There  Is  no  substitute  for  silver  at  this 
time  In  some  uses  such  as  photographic  film 
and  paper.  However,  every  price  Increase  re- 
sults In  more  Intensive  search  for  substitutes. 
What  Is  the  silver  situation?  First  of  all, 
you  are  all  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  con- 
sumption exceeds  new  production.  The  ex- 
tent of  this  shortage  Is  variously  estimated. 
However,  the  best  estimates  from  your  peo- 
ple and  mine,  and  the  government,  are  that 
new  production  cannot  be  Increased  suffi- 
ciently to  overcome  the  deficit. 

One  of  the  substantial  uses  of  sliver  has 
been  greatly  reduced.  I  refer  to  coinage.  The 
United  States  government  has  eliminated 
sliver  In  subsidiary  coins,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  half  dollar,  which  is  now 
composed  of  60',;  copper  and  40%  silver. 

We  In  the  silverware  Industry  are  sorry  to 
see  the  use  of  900-fine  silver  discontinued  In 
the  minting  of  subsidiary  coins.  They  were 
almost  sterling  In  quality.  However,  In  our 
coins  we  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of 
using  silver — a  vital  commodity  in  short  sup- 
ply. 

Other  nations  have  already  discontinued 
or  are  In  the  process  of  discontinuing  the 
use  of  silver  In  coins.  The  United  Kingdom 
ceased  using  silver  In  1947.  The  latest  coun- 
try to  follow  this  example  Is  Canada  which 
only  recently  announced  the  shift  from  silver 
in  coins  to  the  use  of  nickel  on  a  crash  pro- 
gram basis.  Thus,  the  use  of  silver  in  coins 
outside  the  United  States  is  dropping  to  per- 
haps in  the  neighborhood  of  40  million 
ounces  a  year.  The  elimination  of  this  usage 
will  not  result  however.  In  enough  silver  to 
eliminate  the  deficit. 

As  already  stated,  we  feel  very  strongly 
that  the  United  States  Treasury  should  Im- 
mediately discontinue  the  minting  of  half 
dollars.  If  thla  coin  Is  needed  as  a  medium 
of  exchange,  It  should  be  made  of  material 
without  silver.  The  cupro-nlckel  material 
now  used  in  our  quarters  and  dimes  is  prov- 
ing to  be  satisfactory.  Perhaps,  the  Coinage 
Commission  will  recommend  some  other  ma- 
terial. Forty-one  million  ounces  of  silver  were 
used  in  the  minting  of  the  half  dollar  in 
1966,  This  sum  amounts  to  approximately 
the  United  States  newly  mined  production 
during  that  year.  In  1967.  already  more  than 
30  million  ounces  have  been  consumed  in 
this  operation,  I  understand  that  on  Wednes- 
day Congressman  Conte  of  Massachusetts 
and  Congressman  Reuss  of  Wisconsin  intro- 
duced a  bill  In  the  House  to  remove  silver 
from  the  half  dollar. 

In  connection  with  the  use  of  sliver  in 
coins.  I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention 
the  experience  of  the  French  with  their  ten- 
franc  piece.  About  20.000.000  of  these  hand- 
some coins  were  issued  over  two  years  ago. 
Since  that  time,  they  have  disappeared  from 
circulation.  Where  have  they  gone?  Possibly, 
they  are  being  hoarded  as  savings.  However, 
the  coins  have  been  Issued  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  old  folks  when  they  collect  their 
weekly  pensions.  The  majority  quickly  find 
their  way  Into  the  shops.  Thus,  It  appears 
that  the  French  shopkeepers  are  the  num- 
ber one  hoarders  of  the  ten-franc  piece. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  situation  in  Prance 
directly  parallels  that  existing  in  our  own 
United  States  with  the  Kennedy  half  dol- 
lar. It  doesn't  really  matter  who  is  doing 
the  hoarding — the  fact  is  that  the  Kennedy 
coins  are  virtually  out  of  circulation.  They 
are  not  doing  the  Job  a  half  dollar  was  meant 
to  do — circulate  as  a  medium  of  exchange; 


therefore,  this  silver — so  vitally  needed  by 
industry — is  lying  idle  in  the  quart  Jars  of 
collectors  throughout  the   country. 

We  in  the  sliver  using  industry  have  great 
respect  for  tradition  and  liiiks  with  the  past, 
but  we  feel  that  41  million  ounces  of  silver — 
an  Important  commodity  in  short  supply^ls 
completely  unjustified. 

How  will  we  obtain  enough  sliver  to  make 
up  the  deficit?  At  M*sent.  with  the  state  of 
confusion  existing  m  the  world  silver  mar- 
ket, it  Is  difficult  to  establish  the  actudl 
deficit.  In  fact,  fcr  the  last  two  years,  we 
know  that  a  considerable  amount  of  silver 
has  gone  into  speculative  holdings.  Certainly, 
at  some  price,  this  silver  will  come  into  the 
market.  I  should  like,  however,  to  point  out 
that  in  the  words  of  my  colleigue.  Simon 
Strauss,  sliver  is  in  "strong  hands."  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  silver  is  costly  to 
hold.  It  Is  costly  to  purchase.  At  least  some 
or,  perhaps  many  have  to  borrow  money  to 
buy  silver  and  thus  incur  what  may  be 
heavy  carrying  charges.  The  silver  must  then 
be  stored.  This  costs  money.  However,  some, 
if  not  many,  of  the  holders  of  silver  do  not 
have  to  worry  about  cost.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  governments,  wealthy  corporations, 
groups  or  individuals.  We  have  learned  too 
that  there  is  a  group  of  holders  of  silver,  for 
whatever  reason,  who  cannot  be  classed  truly 
as  speculators.  They  Just  like  to  have  and 
hold  silver  In  any  form.  So,  it  would  appear 
that  high  prices  do  not  necessarily  entice 
silver  Into  the  market. 

There  Is  a  considerable  amount  of  silver 
above  ground  which  Is  generally  referred  to 
as  secondary  silver.  We  have  been  told  that 
there  are  billions  of  ounces  in  India.  Cer- 
tainly, there  are  substantial  amounts  of  sil- 
ver In  other  countries.  Demonetized  coins 
furnish  still  another  source.  We  are  in  a 
period  of  confusion  and,  until  the  dust  clears 
away,  we  cannot  predict  what  the  silver 
market  situation  will  be  with  regard  to  either 
supply  or  price.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
again,  however,  that  a  market  price  in  excess 
of  $1.55  an  ounce  will  present  difficulties  to  a 
large  segment  of  the  sliver  using  industry. 

This  country  is  normally  a  net  Importer  of 
silver.  You,  the  mining  industry,  may  pro- 
duce in  excess  of  40  million  ounces  a  year, 
but  this  year,  as  I  stated  earlier.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  arts  and  Industry  in  the 
United  States  will  require  possibly  In  excess 
of  160  million  ounces.  Normally,  the  remain- 
ing 120  million  ounces  would  be  Imported. 
If  the  difference  had  to  be  made  up  this  year 
by  imports  at  current  prices,  our  Balance  of 
Payments  would  be  adversely  affected  In  the 
amount  of  $200,000,000.  This  Is  a  substantial 
sum.  While  our  Balance  of  Payments  situa- 
tion remains  critical,  we  must  obtain  as 
much  silver  as  possible  from  within  this 
country  for  our  industrial  needs.  This  means 
that  the  Treasury  should  make  available  to 
industry  all  of  its  silver  In  excess  of  the 
stockpile  requirements  and  we  should  obtain 
as  much  secondary  silver  in  this  country  to 
keep  the  deficit  in  balance  ot  payment*  low. 
Finally,  I  should  like  to  read  to  you  the 
position  recently  adopted  by  the  Silver  Users 
Association. 

STATEMENT   Or  POSmON    ON    sn.VER 

1,  The  Silver  Users  Association  supports 
the  silver  policies  of  the  United  States  which 
call  for  the  recognition  of  silver  as  a  com- 
modity vital  to  industry,  and  its  withdrawal 
from  our  monetary  system  both  as  backing 
for  pa|>er  currency  and  from  use  In  coins. 
Legislation  to  tiUs  effect  has  been  enacted  by 
tlie  Congress  except  for  the  use  of  40<r<.  silver 
content  in  the  half  dollar. 

2.  The  Association  calls  for  immediate  dis- 
continuance of  the  minting  of  the  half  dol- 
lar containing  silver.  Should  it  be  deemed 
necessary  to  continue  the  half  dollar  as  a 
medium  of  exchange,  provisions  should  be 
made  for  the  use  of  some  material  without 
silver. 
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3.  Th«  Resolution  under  which  the  Silver 
Usen  AMOClatlon  operates  calls  for  the  recog- 
nition of  sliver  as  a  commodity  freed  from 
governmental  measures  which  retard  its  free 
flow  In  commerce  at  prices  governed  by  com- 
petition operating  under  the  ordinary  laws 
of  supply  and  demand. 

4.  The  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  sliver 
aa  backing  for  sliver  certificates  has  resulted 
in  tbe  freeing  of  such  silver  for  useful  pur- 

POMC. 

5.  The  following  actions  are  urgently  rec- 
ommended :  , 

(a)  Aa  long  as  It  ts  necessary  to  protect 
the  coinage  of  the  United  SUtes  and  until 
BUCh  time  as  the  United  States  should  cease 
to  maintain  the  price  of  silver,  the  present 
Treasury  policy,  selling  free  silver  to  the  do- 
mestic market  at  $1,293  per  ounce,  must  be 
continued. 

During  this  period,  every  measure  must  be 
taken  to  protect  existing  Treasury  supplies: 

(1)   Continue  present  end-use  certificates; 

(3)  Add  certification  by  all  users  that 
scrap  or  other  waste  material  generated  in 
production  will  be  recycled  and  will  not  be 
sold  for  export  or  for  premium  prices; 

(3)  Export  controls  on  silver  and  processed 
silver  products  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
but  permitting  continuation  of  normal  ex- 
port trade. 

(b)  When  it  Is  no  longer  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  coins  of  the  United  States  and  when 
the  United  States  ceases  to  maintain  the 
price  of  silver 

(1)  Discontinue  the  prohibition  against 
melting  or  treating  of  coins  of  the  United 
States; 

(2)  Dispose  of  free  silver  supplies  and  all 
900-&ne  coins  still  In  the  Treasury  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  permit  an  orderly  transition 
from  a  market  Influenced  by  government 
sales  to  a  free  market  for  silver. 

6.  At  the  end  of  one  year,  all  silver  stocks 
In  the  Treasury  become  free.  At  this  time.  165 
million  ounces  must  be  transferred  to  GSA 
for  stockpiles  as  provided  by  law.  Any  re- 
maining balance  of  silver  should  be  dis- 
posed of  by  the  Government. 

7.  Disposal  of  the  remaining  balance  should 
be  made  In  such  a  manner  as  to  provide  an 
orderly  transition  from  a  market  Influenced 
by  Oovernment  sales  to  a  free  market  for 
silver.  Thereafter  disposal  should  be  made 
m  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  interference 
with  the  orderly  functioning  of  a  free  mar- 
ket. 

8.  All  900-flne  silver  coins,  other  than  thoee 
unfit  for  circulation,  shall  be  left  outstand- 
ing and  outside  the  Treasury. 

In  closing,  I  should  again  like  to  pose  the 
question  to  you— has  silver  truly  shed  Its 
shackles?  Governments  and  speculators  are 
manipulating  the  silver  markets.  Unless  the 
United  States  abandons  completely  the  use 
of  silver  in  Its  coins,  the  Treasurj-  will  be 
forced  to  go  into  the  silver  market  and  bid 
against  us — industry-— for  the  already  short 
supply  of  silver. 

Let  me  reiterate — we  are  most  sympa- 
thetically Interested  In  your  problems.  We 
hope  you  feel  it  Is  to  your  advantage  to  be 
Interested  in  ours. 


TUNNEL  BUILDER  WORKS  EVERY 
DAY  AT  YOUTHFUL  85 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Spesiker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marlLs  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week.  July  19.  the  New  York  Times  car- 
ried an  excellent  article  on  a  remarkable 
New  Yorker,  Mr  Ole  Slngstad.  Mr.  Slng- 


stad.  who  Is  85  years  old  and  a  native  of 
Norway,  continues  to  work  in  his  office 
each  day  and  is  one  of  this  country's 
greatest  tunnel  experts.  Trained  as  a 
civil,  mechanical,  and  electrical  engineer. 
Ole  Smgstad  played  a  dommant  role  in 
the  construction  of  the  Holland,  Brook- 
lyn-Battery, Baltimore  Harbor.  Lincoln 
and  Queens-Midtown  tunnels,  as  well  as 
numerous  tunnels  and  bridges  through- 
out the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries in  the  world.  One  of  his  major 
works  is  a  bridge  between  New  London 
and  Groton,  Conn.  Ole  Slngstad  has  been 
honored  by  many  States  and  countries. 
He  Is  one  of  this  country's  most  dis- 
tinguished engineers.  His  ttmnel  designs 
and  engineering  innovations  have  added 
greatly  to  vehicular  and  traffic  conveni- 
ence and  progress. 

I  include  the  New  York  Times  article 
describing  his  distinguished  career: 
Pioneer  Desio.ner  of  Tu.nnei..s  Here  Bemoans 
All  Those  Cars 
I  By  Edward  C    Burks) 

Prom  his  small  corner  office  overlooking 
the  Battery.  Ole  Slngstud  has  a  Kood  view  of 
the  ventilation  towers  i>f  the  Holland  and 
Brooklyn-Battery  tunnels  and  a  dim  view  of 
the  thousands  u!  cars  that  stream  out  of  the 
tunnels  every  day. 

•  I  think  wei.e  overdone  it"  he  says.  "The 
city  Is  choking  itself  to  death  with  autos." 

Coming  from  almost  any  of  New  York  City's 
nine  million  monoxide  sufferers,  such  a  state- 
ment would  hardly  be  startling.  But  the  85- 
year-old  Slngstud  Is  no  casual  commentator. 
He  had  a  major  part  In  building  both  tunnels. 

However,  Mr  aingstad  has  little  time  for 
gazing  out  the  window  He  Is  too  busy  over- 
seeing the  complex  engineering  plans  for 
major  tunnels  In  several  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

SUGGESTIONS    FOB    CITT 

As  for  New  York,  which  has  been  his  home 
for  more  than  a  half  centry.  the  Norwegian- 
born  engineer  says 

•The  city  should  build  more  subways. 
Do  you  realize  that  we  have  had  no  subway 
construction  to  mention  since  the  nlneteen- 
thlrltles''  There  ought  to  be  an  East  Side 
subway  We  should  have  parking  facilities 
at  outlying  subway  stations.  We  should 
build  more  rail  tunnels  under  both  the  Hud- 
son and  East  Rivers." 

In  1927,  when  Babe  Ruth  hit  60  home 
runs  and  Charles  A  Lindbergh  flew  the 
Atlantic.  Mr.  Slngstad  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  Holland  Tunnel  for  a  Novem- 
ber openlnK  A  minute  after  midnight  on 
Nov.  13  the  parade  of  trucks  and  cars 
started  through. 

President  Calvin  Coolldge  h.ad  formally 
opened  the  tunnel  by  pressing  a  button  on 
his  yacht  In  the  Potomac,  ringing  a  big  brass 
fire-alarm  type  of  bell  In  the  tunnel.  That 
alarm,  shiny  as  ever  Is  carefully  preserved 
In  Mr    Slngstad's  office. 

OrlglnaUy  he  was  the  designing  engineer 
for  the  tunnel  After  the  death  of  Clifford 
M.  Holland,  chief  engineer  on  the  project, 
and  his  successor.  Mr  Slngstad  became  the 
chief  He  designed  the  ventilation  system  to 
eliminate  exhaust  fumes,  for  It  was  the  first 
vehicular  tunnel  long  enough  to  require 
ventilation. 

The  ventilation  system,  designed  after 
2  000  tests,  became  the  standard  for  vehic- 
ular tunnels  the  world  over 

Mr  Slngstad  was  later  a  consulting  engi- 
neer for  two  of  the  three  tubes  of  the  Lin- 
coln Tunnel  Then  came  his  toughest  Job. 
supervising  the  designing  and  building  of 
the  Queens-Mldtown  Tunnel  under  the 
treacherous,  porous  bed  of  the  East  River. 
The  four  local  tunnels  that  he  has  helped 
design— the   Holland.   Lincoln.   Queens-Mld- 


town   and    Brooklyn-Battery — are    used    by 
nearly  100  million  vehicles  a  year. 

NO    PLANS    TO    EETIRE 

Mr.  Slngstad  has  also  helped  design  many 
underwater  tunnels  In  others  parts  of  tlie 
United  States  as  well  as  In  Europe  and  South 
America 

Retire''  "No,"  he  says.  "I've  had  so  many 
friends  who  retire,  and  then  about  18  months 
later  you  go  to  their  funeral.  I  like  to  work, 
and  that's  why  I'm  In  pretty  good  shape." 

As  chief  partner  of  Slngstad  &  Kehart, 
consulting  engineers,  Mr.  Slngstad  is  on  the 
Job  dally  In  the  firm's  ninth-floor  suite  at  17 
Battery  Place. 

Yesterday  was  an  exception.  He  was  on  a 
flying  trip  to  Detroit  for  consultation  on  a 
six-mile  tunnel  that  w^Ul  be  bored  by  ma- 
chine 225  feet  below  the  surface  of  Lake 
Huron   to   Increase   the   city's   water  supply 

He  Is  also  in  charge  of  engineering  plan* 
for  a  second  vehicular  tunnel  under  the  Bal- 
timore harbor,  a  highway  tunnel  through  a 
mountain  In  Virginia,  and  a  bridge  between 
New  London  and  Groton.  Conn. 

Sharp  of  wit  and  nimble  on  his  feet,  Mr 
Slngstad  Is  In  good  health.  He  has  largt 
strong   hands,   although   he   Is   rather  short 

Each  evening  he  has  a  taxi  drop  him  oS 
on  Central  Park  West,  and  he  walks  across 
the  park  to  his  home  at  Fifth  Avenue  and 
93d  Street  He  continues  this  even  though 
he  was  attacked  and  knocked  down  by  a 
young  mugger  Uist  winter. 

Mr  Slngstad  is  also  an  avid  fisherman, 
both  In  mountain  streams  and  In  the  surf 

About  his  only  concession  to  advanced  age 
Is  a  hearing  aid. 

After  obtaining  a  degree  In  civil  engineer- 
ing In  Norway  In  1905,  he  came  to  this  coun- 
try. He  has  been  a  citizen  since  1911. 

Before  the  United  States  entry  into  World 
War  I  he  had  worked  on  design  of  the  Hud- 
son-Manhattan railroad  tubes  and  had  de- 
signed stations  and  long  stretches  of  IRT 
svibway.  Including  the  underwater  tunnel 
from  Manhattan  to  Brooklyn. 

He  Is  licensed  as  a  civil,  electrical  or  me- 
chanical engineer  in  17  states.  The  wall  be- 
hind his  desk  Is  covered  with  more  than  a 
dozen  engineering  diplomas  and  certificate* 
of  appreciation  for  his  work. 

HONORED  BY    KING 

The  late  King  Albert  of  Belgium  honored 
him  with  the  Order  of  the  Crown  for  design 
work  on  tunnels  under  the  Scheldt  River  at 
Antwerp  Maryland  made  him  an  honorary 
citizen  a  decade  ago  after  he  designed  the 
world's  first  twin  tube  to  be  sunk  (In  300 
foot  sections  i  In  a  trench  on  the  iKJttom  of 
Baltimore  harbor. 

The  only  major  emergency  In  his  long  ca- 
reer was  a  stubborn  13-hour  fire  In  the 
Queens-Mldtown  tube,  extinguished  when  he 
ordered  the  air  pressure  lowered  to  permit 
the  river  to  seep  In 

A  major  Slngstand  dream  Is  a  cross-Man- 
hattan vehicular  tunnel  linking  the  Lincoln 
and  Queens-Mldtown  tubes.  But  the  posi- 
tioning of  the  third  Lincoln  tube  may  have 
made   this   connection  too   costly,   he  fears. 

From  1935  to  1945  he  was  chief  engineer  of 
the  former  New  York  City  Tunnel  Authority. 
Mr.  Slngstad  Is  a  widower  and  the  father  of 
two  children. 
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FEDERALIZING  THE  NATIONAL 
GUARD  UNITS 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Detroit, 


lOch.,  area  Is  currently  the  setting  for 
what  can  best  be  described  as  "A  state 
of  warfare."  The  toll  in  dead  and 
wounded  and  millions  of  dollars  in  prop- 
erty damage  is  appalling. 

To  prevent  any  further  loss  of  life  or 
property,  I  strongly  urge  the  administra- 
tion to  federalize  the  Michigan  National 
Guard. 

The  persons  who  are  perpetrating 
these  Climes  are  as  well  organized  in 
their  guerrilla  warfare,  as  the  "Vietcong. 
We  are  sending  troops  yonder  in  South 
Vietnam  to  fight  the  Vietcong — I  see  no 
reason  on  earth  why  we  cannot  exert 
the  same  effort  in  taking  care  of  our  own 
cities  here  in  America. 

And  whether  these  riots,  which  follow 
a  simultaneous,  well-coordinated  pat- 
tern, are  Commimist  inspired  or  not, 
they  certainly  follow  the  Communist 
Une  of  undermining  law  and  order  and 
creating  anarchy. 

If  these  riots  continue,  I  feel  strongly 
that  the  administration  should  be  pre- 
pared to  mobilize  whatever  additional 
national  guard  and  Army  units  are 
necessary  to  restore  law  and  order. 


HOUR  OP  MEETING  ON  JULY  26,  1967 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourns  to  meet  at 
11  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HR.  6098.  EXTENSION  OF  THE 
INTEREST  EQUALIZATION  TAX 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
teble  the  bill  (H.R.  6098)  to  provide  an 
extension  of  the  Interest  equalization  tax, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Mr.  Mills,  Mr. 
King  of  California,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Curtis. 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY  TO  SIT  DUR- 
ING GENERAL  DEBATE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Judiciary  may  be  permitted  to  sit  dur- 
ing general  debate  on  July  26. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ok- 
lahoma? 

There  was  no  objection.  I 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  AGRICULTURE  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT  TONIGHT  TO  FILE  A 
REPORT  ON  HR.  10915,  IMPORTA- 
"nON  OF  EXTRA  LONG  STAPLE 
COTTON 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  report  on  H.R.  10915, 
the  Importation  of  extra  long  staple 
cotton. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  BAL- 
ANCE OF  THE  WEEK 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  one 
minute  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
armouncement. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  swivise  Members  of  the  House 
that  the  two  bills  scheduled  for  tomor- 
row and  the  balance  of  the  week  will 
be  brought  up  in  the  following  order: 
First,  H.R.  9547,  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  Act  Amendments  of 
1967,  and  then  H.R.  8630,  to  extend  the 
authority  for  exemptions  from  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  it  the  intention  of  the  majority  to 
bring  up  and  conclude  the  first  bill  to- 
morrow and  then  to  schedule  the  re- 
maining one  for  Thursday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
our  plan. 

CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
further  indication  of  the  significance 
and  importance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week,  which  we  observed  last  week,  I 
Insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  several 
items  which  appeared  in  various  publi- 
cations commemorating  this  event: 
[Ftom  the  PoIlBh  American] 
Captivb  Natioks  Wkbk 

Last  Saturday,  Chicago*B  State  Street  waa 
the  scene  of  a  colorful  parade  marking  the 
start  of  Captive  Nations  Week — an  event  at- 
tended by  an  estimated  20,000  to  60,000  spec- 
tators. 

This  yearly  "celebration",  whose  purpose 
It  Is  to  remind  the  world  of  the  continuing 
existence  of  communist  Imperialism,  had  Its 
birth  In  1969  when  President  Dwlght  Elsen- 
hower signed  a  Congressional  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  third  week  In  July  to  be  ofHclally 
known  as  "Captive  Nitlons  Week."  The  dec- 
laration concluded  with  this  stirring  affir- 
mation : 

"I  Invite  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities  and  I 
urge  them  to  study  the  plight  of  the  Soviet- 
dominated  nations  and  to  commit  themselves 


to  the  support  of  the  just  aspirations  of  the 
people  of  those  captive  nations." 

This  declaration.  Inspired  by  the  Assembly 
of  Captive  European  NaUons  (ACEN).  was 
soon  to  receive  Its  greatest  publicity  from 
Nlkltl  Khrushchev,  whose  anger  upon  hear- 
ing of  the  Congressional  resolution  was 
echoed  by  a  lengthy  editorial  In  Pravda  ac- 
cusing the  United  States  of  undertaking  a 
provocative  campaign  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  thus  has  Captive  Nations  Week 
come  to  stay  . . . 

In  the  time  since  its  establishment  eight 
years  ago,  however,  we  have  come  to  view 
this  annual  observance  with  certain  mixed 
feelings. 

On  the  one  hand.  It  Is  an  occasion  for  a 
parade.  And  everyone  loves  a  parade.  (Last 
week's  festivities  In  Chicago,  for  instance, 
featured  a  karate  exhibition  by  members  of 
the  Korean  unit:  performers  broke  bricks 
with  their  hands,  and  one  of  them  pulled 
with  his  teeth  an  auto  bearing  the  consul 
general  of  Korea,  Dr.  Paul  Chung.) 

The  Week  also  provides  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  our  congressmen  and  senators 
to  make  stirring  addresses  calling  for  the 
Independence  of  the  Eastern  Europe  satel- 
lites, and  condemning  the  Soviet  Union  for 
Its  nasty  Imperialism.  And  what  congress- 
man can  pass  up  the  opportunity  of  making 
a  speech — particularly  when  the  risks  to  his 
political  career  are  nil? 

On  the  other  hand,  Captive  Nations  Week 
has  come,  more  and  more,  to  take  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  sham  and  a  farce.  As,  in  a 
sense,  so  It  has  always  been. 

For  was  not  this  yearly  observance  begun 
In  1959  by  the  same  President  Elsenhower 
who,  less  than  three  years  before,  refused 
to  aid  the  Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters  in 
the  most  gallant  insurrection  ever  to  rock 
the  Soviet  imperium? 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  procla- 
mations and  speeches  characteristic  of  the 
Week  have  failed  to  accomplish  anything 
whatever  for  the  Captive  peoples,  much  of 
this  kind  of  "antl-communlst"  and  "antl- 
Sovlet"  nolse-maklng  may  actually  be  harm- 
ful— at  least  to  the  extent  that  It  serves  as  a 
gigantic  cloud  cover  which  obscures  the  basic 
sterility  of  America's  foreign  policy  towards 
the  Captive  Nations. 

Are  the  American  people  actually  so  gulli- 
ble and  naive  as  to  believe  that  speeches  and 
parades  wUl,  In  any  way,  alleviate  the  plight 
of  the  Eastern  Europeans? 

Ever  since  the  Ignominious  betrayal  of  the 
Hungarian  Revolution  In  1956,  It  should  be 
clear  to  every  thinking  American  that  the 
Federal  Government,  and  especially  the  State 
Department,  has  made  no  genuine  effort  of 
any  kind  In  helping  the  Captive  Nations  re- 
gain their  freedom  and  Independence. 

The  parades  and  speeches  characteristic 
of  this  Week  may  provide  us  with  a  momen- 
tary diversion,  but  they  should  not  blind  us 
to  the  fact  that  the  "liberation"  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  continues  to  occupy  a  very  low 
rung  on  the  ladder  of  American  foreign 
policy  priorities. 

[From  the  Elgin  Dally  Courier  News,  July 

18,  1967] 

Before  "Captive  Nations" 

(By  Dumltru  Danlelopol) 

Washington. — ^Thls  Is  Captive  Nations 
Week.  And  1967  is  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Bolshevik  Revolution. 

The  combination  caused  me  to  realize  that 
half  a  century  ago  my  two  brothers  and  I 
were  In  Moscow  playing  under  the  shadows 
of  the  Kremlin. 

Truncated  Romania  was  expecting  a  big 
German  offensive  that  summer  and  my  par- 
ents thought  we  would  be  safer  In  Russia, 
nominally  still  an  ally,  but  already  disinte- 
grating as  a  military  power. 

There  were  no  "captive  nations."  There 
was  not  one  Communist  regime  In  the  world. 
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The  czar  had  been  overthrown  in  March 
1917  and  Russu  w<u  experiencing  us  only 
taate  of  democracy 

Alexander  Kerensky  tiie  Prime  Minister 
visited  Moscow  during  our  stay.  iThe  capital 
of  Ruwla  was  s'lK  Petrijj;rad — or  Leningrad 
as  ibe  Cocamuntsts  call  it  t 

Guarded  by  loyal  Co6.-aclc  troops  and  cadets 
from  tbe  Officers  Academy  on  beautifully 
groomed  horses.  Kerenskv  addressed  a  huge 
meeting  In  White  Square  i  which  was  later 
to  become  Red  Square  i 

'Zaftra  Budiet  Harsischo.'    Kerenslcy  said 
'■Tomorrow  all  will  be  well." 
He  was  wrong. 

Already  Bolsheviks  were  rallying  to  the 
leadership  of  Lenin  and  TYotzky  One  could 
hear  rifle  shots  In  the  nUht  in  the  streets  of 
Moscow  as  snipers  attacked  police  and  army 
units. 

la  November.  Lenin  staged  his  coup  d'etat. 
Though  be  had  only  105  seats  out  of  some 
640  In  the  Duma  'National  Assembly  i,  he 
seized  power  and  Russia  became  the  first 
captive  nation. 

I  had  left  Moscow  by  that  time  The  Ger- 
man offensive  had  been  broken  In  the  battles 
of  Marasestl  and  M.irastl  In  August  and  my 
family  made  Its  way  back  to  Odessa  on  the 
Black  Sea  and  then  to  Romania's  World  War 
I  capital  of  Jassy. 
How  well  I  remember  that  trip 
We  traveled  for  days  on  trains  Jammed  to 
the  rooftops  with  deserting  Russian  soldiers 
I  didn't  know  it  then,  but  I  was  watching  the 
collapse  of  a  nation. 

The  Russian  soldiers  thought  they  were 
running  home  to  freedom.  Instead  they  ran 
into  a  prison  that  bad  swollen  in  50  years 
until  It  holds  one  billion  people,  one  third 
of  the  world's  population 

Not  one  country  willingly  chose  commu- 
nism, but  conrununLsm  came  by  force  of  arms. 
trickery,  intimidation,  blacknxall  and 
murder. 

The  pattern  set  in  1817  has  remained  the 
same  throughout  the  years.  The  Ingredients 
ai9  tbe  same — terror,  hunger,  pillage,  rapine, 
torture,  murder  and  finally  a  numbing  de- 
spair, an  acceptance  of  the  Inevitable  After  a 
generation  or  two  the  raw  wounds  congeal 
but  tbe  ntimbness  stays  The  reasi^n  for  be- 
ing Is  gone. 

Liberty  Is  a  gift,  not  a  right.  It  Is  doled  out 
by  a  bunch  of  thugs  whose  sole  aim  is  to  .stay 
In  power  by  whatever  mean.s  and  to  subvert 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Some  Americans  grow  tired  of  the  eastern 
European  ethnic  groups'  annual  obeer\-ance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week.  Some  think  the 
exiles'  plight  is  overstated.  He  lives  on 
dreams,  critics  say.  refusing  to  face  reality 

Perbape.  But.  the  West.  too.  tends  to 
dream. 

Communism  would  never  have  succeeded 
had  It  not  been  for  the  lack  of  understand- 
ing and  wishful  thinking  of  Western  nations. 
The  Reds  never  made  a  secret  of  their  In- 
tentions. But  the  West  couldn't  believe 
them.  It  stood  by  and  saw  country  after 
country  become  enslaved. 

It  was  1947  before  .America  and  President 
Truman  finally  understood.  Perhaps  the 
Russians  appr"clate  best  whit  th.it  meant 

"The  bourgeoisie  had  been  able  to  retain 
domination  over  the  remaining  part  of 
Europe  to  a  considerable  degree  only  by  rely- 
ing on  the  military,  political  and  economic 
help  of  the  United  States.''  complained  Le- 
onid Brezhnev  secretary-general  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  pirty.  In  a  recent  speech 
In  Karlovy  Vary 

But  have  Soviet  ambitions  been  tamed'' 
Have  they  given  up  hope  of  world  conquesf 
"The  historic  nlm  of  our  movement  is 
socialism  and  communism,"  -said  Brezhnev 
In  the  same  speech.  "We  are  convinced  that 
the  working  cla.'s  and  peoples  of  West  Europe 
will  sooner  or  later  set  out  on  the  road  to 
socialism." 

To  do  this,  the  Reds  must  destroy  NATO, 


get  the  American  forces  out  of  Europe  and 
eliminate  Amenciiii  economic  strength 

■Detente"  Is  one  uf  their  weapons. 

"In  conditions  of  sLickened  international 
tensions  the  pointer  of  the  political  barom- 
eter moves  left.  "  s.'.id  Brezhi.ev  ■■the  In- 
crease in  the  influence  of  the  West  Enropeiin 
Communist  parties  Is  most  directly  corre- 
lated with  the  reduction  of  tension  which 
has  taken  place  In  Europe   ' 

There  was  still  time  in  July  1917  when 
those  rifle  shots  broke  the  mght  on  Moscow 
streets   But  no  one  used  It 

There  Is  still  time  today  for  the  United 
States 

Thill,  s  What  CiiptUe  Nations  Week  la  all 
about  It  Is  not  an  exercise  in  self  pity  Ifs  a 
plea  to  America  to  stop,  look  and  listen. 


(Prom  the  M.ini.in  Forum,  July  16.  19671 
The  PLOtrrKD  a.vd  Almost  Foboottk.m  "Cap- 
TfVE    Nations'^     R^.s^li'tion — Ab-ministra- 
Tio.v    Policy    En-ECTiVELY    Reverses   Ci..v- 

GRES.SIONAL     DECLARATION 

I  By  Dean  Clarence  E  Manlon) 

This  Is  Captive  Nations  Week.  I  am  sure 
that  President  Johnson  ,ind  his  militant, 
dedicated.  antl-Communlst  staff  at  the  White 
House  Will  want  you  to  be  reminded  of  the 
fact,  so  let  us  not  fall  t"  oblige 

I  rejjeat,  therefore,  that  this,  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  b<th  House.s  of  Congress,  Is 
Captive  Nations  Week;  that  the  same  Con- 
gressional resolution  authorizes  and  requests 
the  President  to  l.ssue  a  suitable  proclamation 
.innounclng  Captive  Nations  Week  e^ich  year 
"until  3uch  time  us  frredom  and  independ- 
encp  nhall  have  been  achieved  for  all  of  the 
Captive  Nations  of  the  icorld  " 

When  the  resolution  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress on  July  17.  1959.  President  Elsenhower 
followed  It  Immediately  with  a  ringing  procla- 
mation which  read  m  part  as  follows 

Whereas  many  nations  throughout  the 
world  have  been  made  captive  by  the  imperi- 
alistic and  aggressive  policies  of  Soviet  Com- 
munism .  and  their  peoples  .  .  .  have 
been  deprived  of  their  national  Independence 
and  their  Individual  liberties  .  .  Now  there- 
fore I,  Dwlght  D  Elsenhower,  President  of  the 
United  States  .  .  invite  the  people  of  the 
USA  to  observe  such  (Captive  Nations 
Week  I  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities,  and  I  urge  them  to  study  the 
plight  of  the  Soviet  dominated  nations  and 
to  recommit  'he.iiselves  to  the  support  of  the 
Jus":  asplr.T'lons  of  the  peoples  of  those  Cap- 
tive Nations  " 

What  Communist  subjugated  nations  was 
President  Elsenhower  talking  about?  In  Its 
Ciptlve  Nations  Resolution,  Congress  named 
l."2  of  them,  beginning  with  Poland  .uid  end- 
ing (did  you  guess  It')  \e8,  with  North  Viet 
N.i.n.  Congress  went  on  Ut  say  that  these  sub- 
merged nations  "look  to  the  United  St.ttcs 
as  the  rit.tidel  of  hum.m  freedom  for  leader- 
ship In  bringing  about  their  liberation  and 
Independence  and  In  restoring  to  them  the 
enjoyment  of  their  religious  freedoms  and  of 
,  their  Individual  llbertlee."  That  was  eight 
years  ago. 

In  the  meantime,  what  progress  have  we 
made  toward  the  accomplishment  of  this  Arm 
unanimous  resolution  t«j  lead  the  people  of 
these  CommunL-it-domlnated  countries  out 
o?  their  bondage  and  back  to  freedom''  Un- 
fortunately our  progress  h^is  been  made  in 
reverse 

Cuba  v.as  taken  over  by  the  Communists 
before  the  in'ic  was  dry  on  our  bold  Captive 
Nations  Resolution  To  dissolve  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  In  1962,  President  Kennedy 
agreed  with  Niklta  Khrushchev  that  the 
United  States  would  protect  Cnmmunlst 
Cuba  from  a  liberating  Invasion  by  anybody, 
a.nd  our  Government  Is  still  enforcing  that 
agreement  to  the  letter. 

For  Instance,  last  November  1.  the  legis- 
lature of  Costa  Rica  unanimously  agreed  to 
permit  Costa  Rlcan  territory  to  be  used  as  a 


base  for  Cuban  exiles  to  operate  against 
Cuba  and  to  get  supplies  to  anil-Castro 
groups  working  Inside  Cuba.  Immediately 
thereafter  the  US.  Ambassador  to  Costa 
Rica  nctlfled  the  President  of  Costa  Rica  that 
If  this  was  done,  all  U.S.  aid  to  Cost^  Rica 
would  be  Immediately  cut  off  iMauion 
Porum  Broadcast  No.  657  and  No    658. » 

Our  brave  Captive  Nations  Resolution  to 
the  contrary  notwlthstandip.g,  :t  :s  our  de- 
clared policy  now  to  protect  the  continued 
domination  of  Communist  tyranny  in  every 
country  that  It  controls  while  we  fondly  hope 
that  their  gangster  go\errments  will  recip- 
rocate by  leaving  us  In  peace 

The  most  scandalous  example  uf  this  re- 
versal ol  our  Captive  Nations  Resolution  is 
our  -A-ar  policy  In  Viet  Nam.  In  the  Viet  Nam 
war  we  are  spending  hundreds  of  precious 
voung  American  lives  each  week  to  repel  a 
vicious  military  aggression  by  the  Commu- 
nist tyranny  of  North  Viet  Nam  against  the 
territory,  government  and  freedom  of  the 
people  of  South  Viet  Nam.  Our  Defense  De- 
partment tells  us  that  this  terrible  toll  of 
loss  and  lives  must  now  be  Increased  and 
continued  Indefinitely. 

This  :s  to  say  that  the  United  States. 
which  In  World  War  11  dro\  e  the  two  great- 
est military  powers  then  on  earth  Into  un- 
conditional surrender  In  less  than  four  y°ars, 
has  no  hope  today  of  achieving  Its  military 
objective  against  a  pint-sized  Communist 
despotism  presently  controlling  a  primitive 
nation  of  r2  million  people 

Why?  Because  President  Joar.son  and  Sec- 
retary Rusk  ha'  e  ri'peatedh  expressed  their 
determination  not  to  destroy  or  seriously  dis- 
turb what  they  euphemistically  call  the 
■government "  of  North  Viet  .Nam  Yet.  In  the 
official  cognizance  of  the  United  Stat'^F,  there 
Is  no  .such  thing  as  a  recognizable  govern- 
ment In  or  of  North  Viet  .Nam. 

In  the  official  cognizance  of  the  United 
States,  as  expressed  In  the  unanimous  dec- 
laration of  Congress.  North  Viet  Nam  Is  a 
■captive  nation"  which  has  been  "sub- 
merged" and  "subjugated"  by  the  "direct 
and  Indirect  aggression  of  Communist  Rus- 
sia." In  this  official  cognizance  of  the  United 
States,  'the  desire  for  liberty  and  independ- 
ence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
p)eople"  of  the  submerged  nation  of  North 
Viet  Nam  "constitutes  a  powerful  deterrent  to 
war  and  one  of  the  best  hopes  for  a  Just  and 
lasting  f)eace." 

In  this  same  Congresslonallv  expressed 
policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  it  Is  resolved  that  "we  clearly  mani- 
fest to  the  people  of  North  Viet  Nam  the 
historic  fact  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  share  with  them  their  aspirations  for 
the  recovery  of  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence." 

I.      B.    J.      PUTS    HOPE    IN    RFD    TTRANT 

Up  to  the  time  th.it  this  broadcast  is  being 
recorded,  President  Johnson  has  never  mani- 
fested to  the  people  of  North  Viet  Nam  this 
historic  fact  that  we  share  with  the  people  of 
North  Viet  Nam  their  aspirations  for  the  re- 
covery of  their  freedom  and  Independence, 
On  the  contrary.  President  Johnson  gives  re- 
peated public  a.ssurances  that  his  only  pur- 
pose In  the  V^let  Nam  war  Is  to  get  the  North 
Viet  Nam  forces  out  of  South  Viet  Nam 

He  has  expressed  no  interest  In  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
[>eople  and  he  reinforces  this  lack  of  interest 
by  public  assurances  that  he  will  do  nothing 
militarily  or  psychologically  to  disturb  the 
continuity  of  the  Communist  tyranny  in 
which  the  will  of  the  North  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple Is  now  submerged. 

In  other  words.  President  Johnson  and  Sec- 
retary Rusk  have  effectively  reversed  the 
policy  declared  by  Congres.s  In  the  Captive 
Nations  Resolution.  They  have  despaired  of 
our  hope  officially  expressed  In  1959.  that  the 
■'desire  for  liberty  and  independence  by  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  people"  of  the 
submerged  nations  In  general  and  of  North 
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Viet  Nam  In  particular  "is  the  best  prospect 
tor  a  Just  and  lasUng  peace," 

yor  this  Congressionally  expressed  hope, 
P-Bldent  Johnson  has  substituted  his  per- 
Ljnai  conviction  that  he  can  end  the  war  in 
Viet  Nam  and  establish  the  future  security 
of  South  Viet  Nam  by  persuading  a  Com- 
munist tyrant  who  calls  himself  Ho  Chi  Mmh 
to  sit  down  and  reason  with  him.  How  much 
does  President  Johnson  really  know  about 
Wren  Ai  Quoc,  alias  Ho  Chi  Mlnh?  Here  is 
ibe  estimate  of  an  authority  on  the  Far  East 
who  has  made  two  recent  surveys  In  Viet 
Sam  at  the  request  of  the  President  and  the 
Defense  Department. 

•Ho  Chi  Mlnh  is  a  completely  disciplined, 
dedicated,    ruthless    Communist    leader  .  .  . 
He  Is  one  of  the  most  experienced  conspira- 
tors alive,  having  escaped  from  police  traps 
■n  manv  countries  on  dozens  of  occasions. 
During  "all   these   vears   he   took   his   orders 
airectlv    from    the    Comintern    in    Russia. 
Throughout  the  l930's  he  returned  to  Viet 
Nam  occasionally  to  direct  the  popular  front 
Lalnst  the  French.  In  the  spring   of   1941 
he  was  summoned  to  Moscow  and  It  was  at 
tMs  time  that  he  took  his  permanent  alias. 
Ho  Chi  Minh   ( •which  means)    "The  Enlight- 
ened One '  „  , 
■Those  who  think  they  can  change  Hos 
mind  merely    bv   'reasoning  together'   •with 
him  or  bv  writing  him  a  letter,  simply  do 
not  understand  the  Communist  mentality." 
(Reverend  Daniel  Lyons.  "Our  Sunday  Visi- 
tor," August  29.  1965.  i 

Nevertheless,  President  Johnson  Is  a  pa- 
tient man.  who  is  sure  that  in  due  time  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  will  melt  into  a  morally-eonscloua. 
justlce-lovlng  leader,  and  as  such.  Join  our 
President  at  the  conference  table.  Mean- 
while the  Viet  Nam  war  with  its  politically 
limited  objectives  will  go  on  as  presently 
conducted  and  Inflexibly  planned.  And  what 
a  war  It  Is.  my  friends!  ,   .„.  ,     -*-., 

For  a  firsthand  description  of  It  I  «Jer 
vou  to  "a  voice  from  the  dead."  a  letter 
written  to  his  mother  last  February  28  by 
Captain  Brooke  Shadbume.  of  Piano.  Texas. 
iu»t  a  few  weeks  before  he  was  killed  In  ac- 
tion With  the  permission  of  Mrs.  Helen  Shad- 
bume this  letter  Is  reprinted  in  full  In  the 
June  30  edition  of  the  respected  biweekly 
newsletter.  Covnterattack.  (250  West  57th 
Street.  New  York,  New  York)  I  urge  you  to 
Kt  It  and  read  It  In  Its  entirety  and.  If 
possible,  to  have  it  published  in  your  local 
newspaper. 

Captain  Shadburne  was  disgusted  with 
our  deliberate  failure  to  fight  this  war  to 
victorv.   Among  other  things,  he  'rote: 

"I've  seen  both  winter  and  summer  in  Viet 
Nam.  As  a  U.H.I.E,  Pilot  I've  flown  and  worked 
from  the  DMZ  down  to  and  Into  the  South 
and  West  to  Laos  ...  I  have  covered  the  area. 
I've  worked  hand  In  hand  with  both  troop 
and  cargo  helos  and  all  of  the  attack  Jets 
as  well.  Operation  Hastings  on  the  DMZ  was 
a  large  and  important  operation.  Since  that 
time  I  haven't  seen  a  total  effort  by  any- 
one except  small  Isolated  ground  units,  and 
then  usually  because  the  VC  found  them,  not 
the  other  wav  around. 

"Night  before  last.  South  Viet  Nam's  sec- 
ond largest  city  of  Da  Nang  had  about  130 
(Russlrtn  made)  rockets  fired  at  It  from  a 
position  not  more  than  five  miles  from  our 
large  air  base  there.  The  rockets  killed  13 
US.  soldiers  and  gravely  wounded  40  more. 
Untold  numbers  of  Viet  civilians  were  killed 
when  five  Russian  rockets  flattened  and 
burned  their  village  five  miles  from  the  run- 
way, 

"To  this  date.  I  haven't  seen  any  effort 
being  put  into  the  war.  What  War?  It's  a 
little  hard  to  believe  until  one  goes  into 
the  hospital  to  help  hand  out  the  Purple 
Hearts  every  week  and  sees  the  legless,  arm- 
less, eyeless  cripples,  .  ,  These  people  are  sit- 
ting, waiting  to  get  hit  by  new  Russian  weap- 
ons while  the  General  attends  the  New  Year's 
Sports  Festival. 


"What  we  are  currently  trying  to  do  1b  ex- 
pand our  area  of  responsibility  and  control 
the  people  Inside  that  area.  We  help  them 
build  a  model  village  and  a  school.  The  Idea 
Is  to  gradually  push  out  the  Viet  Cong- 
prove  that  we  are  good  white  people— not 
bad  like  the  French. 

"Sounds  great,  but  %  mile  south  of  our 
helo  base  at  Da  Nang  Is  a  typical  tiny  vUlage 
that  within  the  last  year  baa  lost  two  mayors. 
The  first  was  kidnaped,  the  second  killed 
along  with  his  family.  The  present  one  had 
his  young  son's  fingers  aU  broken  by  the 
Viet  Cong  and  his  finger  naUs  pulled  out  one 
by  one.  He  Is  stlU  the  mayor.  Today  there 
was  a  three  year  old  girl  In  the  hospital- 
daughter  of  a  town  chief  who  with  his  wife 
was  beaten  and  klUed  In  view  of  tbe  child 
who  was  then  beaten  with  rifle  butts  and 
left  for  dead. 

"How  can  we  educate  during  the  day 
when  In  the  night  the  VC  come  In  with  a 
new  Russian  submachine  gun  to  cast  their 
own  type  of  veto  to  any  local  election  .  .  .? 
StabUlty?  Education?  Reform?  We  can't  vHn 
hearts.  Let's  win  a  xoar.  Cut  off  all  of  North 
Viet  Nam's  sources  of  supply,  sea,  land  and 
air.  Bring  them  to  their  knees  to  stop  the 
Inflow  of  men  and  arms  to  South  Viet  Nam. 
Stop  all  international  commerce  by  putting 
a  Cuba  style  blockade  by  Haiphong  Harbor. 
Stop  their  air  by  destroying  the  runway  at 
Hanoi  .  .  Rather  than  risk  another  single 
aircraft  over  North  Viet  Nam's  murderous 
antiaircraft  Are,  use  naval  gim  fire  as  we 
did  during  and  prior  to  tbe  ParfTflc  Island 
Invasions.  Practically  every  mUltary  target 
in  North  Viet  Nam  Is  within  range  of  the 
battleships'  16  Inch  guns. 

"For  the  price  of  aircraft  lost  In  a  single 
day.  several  battleships,  now  In  moth  balls, 
could  be  refitted  and  rearmed — and  not  cost 
a  single  life.  We  should  stop  all  commerce 
with  pro-Oonmiunlst  nations  aiding  North 
Viet  Nam  and  we  should  threaten  a  total 
boycoU  of  all  NATO  nations  trading  with 
North  Viet  Nam. 

"These  moves  sound  harsh,  but  so  Is  being 
shot  through  the  chest  with  a  Chl-Com  AK- 
47  in  South  Viet  Nam.  If  we  took  a  really 
firm  stand  we  would  be  respected  as  a  na- 
tion. Our  largest  criticism,  for  which  we  are 
so  constanUy  attuned,  would  undoubtedly 
come  from  the  lunaUc  fringe  from  within." 
Thlrty-slx  days  after  writing  this  letter. 
Captain  Shadbume  was  kUled  by  a  250 
pound  bomb  planted  In  the  night  by  the 
Viet  Cong  in  a  landing  zone  for  helicopters. 
But  Captain  Shadbume's  frank  analysis  and 
bis  logical  recommendations  may  prove  to  be 
the  most  valuable  legacy  he  could  have  left 
to  his  country  If  President  Johnson  can  be 
persuaded  to  accept  It  and  use  It  before  It 
Is  too  late. 

John  Kenneth  Galbraith.  Chairman  of  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  has  al- 
ready moved  to  give  weight  and  respecta- 
bility to  the  withdrawal  theory  of  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy  and  his  pack  of  parading 
peaceniks.  "Stop  the  fighting."  says  Gal- 
braith. let  the  Communists  keep  the  large 
portions  of  South  Viet  Nam  which  they  un- 
doubtedly control.  Let  us  confine  our  mili- 
tary activities  to  the  protection  of  Saigon 
and  other  places  where  the  natives  may 
choose  to  flee  from  Communism.  In  other 
words,  let  the  far-flung,  terror-torn  area  of 
the  Captive  NaUons  now  be  further  enlarged 
by  roughly  two  thirds  of  the  size  of  South 
Viet  Nam. 

The  longer  President  Johnson  continues 
to  sacrifice  American  lives  while  he  waits  for 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to  come  to  the  conference 
table,  the  better  for  the  plausibility  of  the 
Galbraith  thesis,  the  political  fortunes  of 
Robert  Kennedy,  and  the  proliferation  of 
what  Captain  Shadburne  called  our  "lunatic 
fringe"  of  opposition  to  the  war. 

But  the  President  Is  reported  to  be  irrevo- 
cably determined  to  wait  for  Ho  Chi  BfflnH. 
In  that  case,  let  us  hope  that  in  the  mean- 


time he  'Will  muster  the  candor  and  the 
courage  to  ask  Congress  for  the  formal  re- 
peal of  Its  brave  but  futile  Captive  Nations 
Resolution. 


IProm  the  Washington  Post] 
Letter  to  the  EDrrOR 
July  Is  always  a  particularly  interesting 
month  for  The  Washington  Post  editorials. 
Since  the  third  week  In  July  commemorates 
the  annual  national  and  International  ob- 
servance of  Captive  NaUons  Week,  man's 
humanism  toward  fellow-man.  one  waits  with 
curiosity  for  the  Post's  yearly  antithesis  to 
freedom.  This  year's  "Captive  Congressmen" 
supersedes  previous  editorials.  Because  legis- 
lators have  continuously  shown  Interest  in 
every  man's  God-given  right  of  Individual 
self-determination  and  seU-reallzation,  they 
are  termed  "captive." 

Tlie  Post's  arrogant  Ignorance  toward  Idel- 
Ural.  Turkestan.  'White  Ruthenla  and  "good 
old  boesackla"  would  hold  little  hope  for  its 
understanding  of  so-called  antl-Russlan 
feelings  on  the  part  of  XJkralnlans,  which  the 
Post  feels  privileged  to  single  out.  tTkralnlans 
are  not  anti-Russian:  they  are  anti-Russian 
Imperlo-colonlallst  as  are  the  Latvians, 
Lithuanians.  Estonians.  Georgians,  Arme- 
nians and,  lest  we  forget,  the  Cossacks,  or  the 
other  non-Russian  peoples  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe,  the  mainland  Chinese,  the 
Cubans  In  our  own  Western  Hemisphere,  who 
comprise  the  long  list  of  captive  nations.  And 
this  is  a  vast  difference!  As  regards  the  dif- 
ferent type  of  captivity  of  the  Russian  people, 
they  tragically  enough,  have  been  captive  for 
five  centuries  to  their  barbaric  political  in- 
stitutions. , 

Only  the  Post  could  conjure  up  a  hy- 
phenated citizen."  Benjamin  Franklin,  one 
of  this  country's  founding  fathers,  Is  credited 
with  the  view  that  anyone  ashamed  of  his 
forebears  could  add  Uttie  to  our  coiuitry. 
This  would  certainly  discredit  hyphenated 
citizenship,  not  to  mention  the  editor's 
mythical  non-ethnic  origins. 

Russian  anxiety  over  Captive  Nations  Week 
observances  has  been  continuous  from  Khru- 
shchev down  to  Kosygln  who,  at  the  Glass- 
boro  meeting  Just  last  month,  asked  the 
President  whether  a  Proclamation  would  be 
forthcoming  since  to  his  way  of  inanlpula- 
tion  this  would  be  a  deterrent  to  detente 
and  "peaceful  coexistence."  He  too  fears  the 
identity  recognition  and  liberation  aspira- 
tions of  the  captive  non-Russian  peoples. 
The  Proclamation  was  Issued  on  July  12.  In- 
deed President  Johnson  has  stressed  Ameri- 
can 'support  for  the  "just  aspirations"  of 
peoples  everywhere,  but  not  In  the  facetious 
manner  of  the  Post's  interpretations.  What 
nation  doesn't  want  It? 

The  National  Captive  Nations  Committee 
Is  In  the  forefront  of  a  people-to-people  pro- 
eram  for  peace  and  stability— much  more  so 
than  the  Post— for  NCNC  dares  to  mention 
the  forgotten  people— those  1"  ^^he  USBRI 
This  extends  far  beyond  the  Post's  "Captive 
Congressmen." 

Visa  A.  Dowhan. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  (lU.)  Tribune] 

Ten    thousand   To    March.   Note    "Captive 

Nations"  Wefk 

About  10,000  Chicagoans  of  foreign  ances- 
try will  march  in  a  parade  Saturday  in  State 
street  observing  Captive  Nations  week. 

The  parade  will  begin  at  noon  from  Wacker 
drive  down  State  street  to  Van  Buren  street. 
Mayor  Daley  has  been  invited  to  serve  as 
parade  grand  marshal.  Floats  will  follow  the 
dual  tiaemes  of  the  parade— "Fredom  for  all 
Nations"  and  "A  Salute  to  Fighting  Men  In 
Viet  Nam."  Viet  Nam  veterans  in  Great  Lakes 
hospital  have  been  asked  to  participate,  said 
Viktors  Vlksnlns.  a  Chicagoan  of  Latvian  de- 
scent who  is  chairman  of  the  observance 
here. 

Mayor  Daley  has  proclaimed  the  week  be- 
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ginning  Saturday  aa  Captive  Nations  we«k. 
Penons  from  21  nations  are  expected  to  par- 
ticipate. A  luncheon  observing  the  week  will 
be  held  at  3  p.m.  Saturday  in  the  Conrad 
Hilton  hotel.  Rep.  Pranlc  .\nnunzlo  (D  ,  111.) 
will  be  among  the  ofBclals  to  speak. 

[Prom  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)   Wanderer.  July 

13.   19671 

Captivi:  N.^TIONS  Week 

(By  Robert  Morris) 

In  the  early  1950s  when  It  was  not  popular 
to  be  a  Communist  or  to  support  Communist 
cause*  In  the  United  States.  I  was  often  1^- 
presaed  by  the  Arm  convictions  expressed  by 
Individual  Communists  who  moved  Into  the 
spotlight  of  the  Congressional  committees  or 
other  definitive  pedestals  of  political  import. 
They  stood  up  for  their  beliefs  with  courage 

Now.  of  course,  the  tide  has  turned  and 
these  people  are  prospering,  economically  and 
politically,  and  the  antl-Communlst.  in- 
stead of  the  Communist,  Is  more  and  more 
BMiimlng  the  role  of  the  politically  unfash- 
ionable personage  One  glance  at  the  political 
stance  of  our  political  figures  who  have 
changed  their  ideological  wearing  apparel, 
dramatically  in  some  cases,  bears  this  out. 

The  story  Is  not  written  yet,  but  it  seems 
to  me  this  same  steadfast  determination  Is 
not  being  reflected  by  the  antl-Communlsts 
as  their  ranks  dwindle. 

A  good  litmus  test  of  the  political  phenom- 
enon is  the  reaction  to  "Captive  Nations 
Week." 

Eight  years  ago  Congress  unanimously 
passed  a  resolution  setting  aside  the  third 
week  of  July  to  recommit  the  Nation  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  the  twenty-one  captive 
nations.  The  purpose  was  good  and  even 
lyrical.  The  Ideal  of  liberty  for  struggling 
people  with  all  Its  exciting  reUgloua  and  po- 
litical ingredients  was  an  Ideal  aspiration  for 
a  politician.  He  could  express  his  real  feel- 
ings and  yet  suffer  no  effective  political  op- 
position. 

With  the  passing  years  the  bUllon  or  more 
people  of  the  twenty-one  nations  are  still  in 
bondage.  In  fact.  Cuba  has  been  added.  The 
cause  Is  still  as  glittering.  In  the  moral  firma- 
ment, as  It  was  then.  But  I  am  afraid  the 
Interest  Is  waning  In  this  high  purpose. 

Ted  Lewis,  the  New  York  Daily  News  col- 
umnist, has  done  a  column  on  this  issue  and 
he  tells  how  Presidential  Implementation  of 
the  resolution  has  become  Increasingly  pale 
In  the  passage  of  time.  Blr   Lewis  writes: 

"President  Elsenhower's  follow-up  procla- 
mation In  1050  simply  called  on  all  citizens 
•to  study  the  plight  of  the  Soviet-dominated 
nations'  and  to  recommit  themselves  to  the 
support  of  'the  just  aspirations  of  all  people 
for  national  Independence  In  freedom  ' 

"John  F.  Kennedy  followed  an  even  softer 
verMage  line  In  his  proclamations,  such  as 
that  In  1063  'Inviting  the  people  of  the 
'United  States  to  observe  such  a  week  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. ' 

"Last  year  President  Johnson  similarly  used 
the  soft  pedal,  with  four  whereases  citing 
how  the  United  States  since  Its  founding  'has 
firmly  subscribed  to  the  principles  of  na- 
tional  Independence   and    human    liberty." " 

Tills  need  not  be  I  write  this  column  to 
support  Captive  Nations  Week.  Professor  Lev 
E.  Dobrlansky  of  Georgetown  University  in 
Washington.  D.C..  who  Is  the  chairman  of  the 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee  and  Is 
persevering  In  his  effort  to  keep  the  cause  of 
liberty  uppermost  in  peoples  minds  during 
the  third  week  In  July,  needs  support. 

It  should  not  be  embarrassing  for  good 
men  and  women  to  do  something  during  that 
week  to  show  their  political  leaders  that 
they  do  care  for  the  freedom  of  their  brothers 
groaning  In  bondage. 

Dr.  Dobrlansky  further  makes  the  point 
that  this  year  the  observance  will  spotlight 
the  "plight  of  the  seventeen  million  captive 
North  Vietnamese."   He  says.  "It   Is  strange 


Indeed  that  few  of  our  leaders  even  discuss 
this  troublesome  subject.  Yet,  It  Is  crucial 
to  our  winning  the  war  in  South  'Vietnam." 


THE  TRUTH  ABOtJT  GREECE 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  I>ERwrNSKil  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Greek  Star,  of  Chicago,  which  carries 
the  banner  the  Voice  of  American  Hel- 
lenism, has  ver>-  thoroughly  and  objec- 
tively carried  in  depth  news  reports  on 
the  ti'Uth  of  the  .situation  in  Greece  Its 
Saturday.  July  22,  editorial  very  effec- 
tively called  for  proper  US.  evaluation 
of  the  situation  and.  under  leave.  I  insert 
it  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
The  Trvth  About  Gsexce 

The  Greek  Government  released  last  week 
certain  document,';,  which,  according  to  the 
official  communique,  establish  beyond  any 
doubt,  close  cooperation  of  a  segment  of  the 
Union  of  the  Centre,  the  strongest  of  the 
Greek  political  Parties,  and  several  Commu- 
nist deputies.  TTils  co-operation  was  to  se- 
cure more  votes  for  the  U.C  In  exchange  for 
the  recognition  of  the  outlawed  Communist 
party,  and  the  return  from  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  of  Its  leadership,  Andreas  Papan- 
dreou,  the  former  economics  professor  of 
UCLA  and  a  deputy  of  the  Union  Centre 
mow  Imprisoned  for  subversive  activities 
against  the  state  i  Is  a  prominent  figure  In 
this  alliance  which  was  to  secure  privileges 
to  the  communists  after  the  elections  that 
were  to  be  held  last  May. 

These  elections  were  never  held.  The  mili- 
tary takeover  on  April  21,  which  Installed  a 
new  government  In  Greece  of  no  political 
affiliation,  put  an  end  to  the  endless  party 
manipulations,  struggle  for  power  and  Ir- 
respwnslblllty  of  the  parties,  which  had  led 
the  country  to  a  chronic  political  crisis  that 
netted  five  different  governments  in  the  last 
two  years. 

This  newspaper,  during  the  long  years  of 
Its  service  to  the  community  has  fought  for 
and  stood  firmly  by  the  ancient  Ideals  of 
Democracy  and  freedom.  It  has  never 
changed  its  philosophy  and  Is  not  doing  It 
now  But  It  Is  forced  to  accept  an  objective 
evaluation  of  the  situation  which  prevailed 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  military 
rule  In  the  coiwtry  The  history  of  the  last 
twenty  years  In  Greece  Is  a  picture  of  endless 
fights  among  politicians  as  well  as  of  heavy 
suffering  In  life  and  material  wealth  due 
mainly  to  the  communist  aggression 

There  are  Instances  In  the  life  of  a  nation 
that  demand  drastic  changes,  which  are 
forced  by  the  necessity  to  protect  the  best 
Interest  of  Its  people  .And.  we  believe,  such 
has  been  the  situation  that  drove  to  power 
the  military  This  history  making  event  did 
not  Just  happen  It  took  political  Instability 
and  corruption  of  many  years,  fights  that 
Injured  the  nation  and  delayed  Its  economic 
advancement,  unrest  and  many  bloody  riots 
But  most  of  all,  the  Increasing  Infiltration  of 
the  governmental  machine  by  the  ever- 
present  Mkscow  agents  who  were  happy  to 
weaken  the  exl-stlng  fwlltlcal  system  and  pre- 
pare methodically  a  new  Insurrection. 

Among  the  heartening  facts  In  this  sad 
situation  of  the  present  affairs  In  Greece,  is 
the  formation  of  a  Constitution  Committee, 
which  by  revising  the  law  of  the  land  and 
separating  the  Legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment from  the  Executive,  will  secure  po- 


litical stability,  and.  the  strong  effort  for  a 
speedy  return  to  parliamentary  rule  by  the 
King. 

The  professional  Democrats,  who  lament 
for  the  setback  of  the  Republic  of  Greece,  do 
not  bother  with  the  facta  that  forced  the 
change.  They  profess  high  Ideological  mo- 
tives In  their  efforts  to  rally  support  In  their 
fight  against  the  present  Government  of 
Greece.  However,  the  near  future  may  prove 
that  the  military,  as  so  many  times  In  the 
past,  saved  Greece  from  bloodshed,  and 
helped  restore  a  well  functioning  democracy 
in  the  place  of  Its  origin. 

The  record  reveals  that  Greece.  Is  In  fact 
the  most  reliable  ally  that  America  could 
ever  count  on.  Throughout  the  history  of 
these  United  States,  Greece  and  .America 
ha\e  always  been  found  facing  the  common 
enemy  together. 

Therefore,  If  in  fact,  the  U.S.  has  stopped 
shipments  of  heavy  military  equipment  to 
Greece,  we  urge  that  the  Government  re- 
leases It  to  Greece  soon.  In  order  that  this 
faithful  ally  will  not  be  found  Inequitably 
equipped  In  the  event  of  another  crisis  In 
this  strategic  NATO  area. 


INDIA'S  SACRED   SKELETONS 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  BerryI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKERJ  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excellent 
article  on  the  food  problem  in  India, 
specifically  the  problems  caused  by 
India's  venerated  cattle,  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention.  The  article  Is 
by  Dr.  R.  O.  Whyte,  the  Asian  regional 
representative  for  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization.  It  details  the  frustra- 
tion and  waste  which  is  generated  by 
India's  attitude  toward  cattle  which 
permits  the  widespread  destruction  of 
food  and  land  in  the  face  of  a  starving 
population. 

The  article  also  compliments  an  in- 
depth  study  which  I  Inserted  into  the 
Record  on  June  7  of  this  year  which  was 
prepared  by  Dr.  Raymond  W.  Miller. 

While  the  Indian  people  do  have  the 
right  to  hold  whatever  beliefs,  religious 
and  traditional,  that  they  may  choose, 
they  do  not  have  the  right  to  expect  the 
nations  of  the  world  with  food  surpluses 
to  continue  burying  their  problems  with 
grain  and  cash  when  the  Indians  refuse 
to  take  drastically  needed  steps  to  tap  the 
resources,  at  hand  or  at  least  check  the 
rampant  destruction  which  their  tradi- 
tions are  permitting.  I  call  special  at- 
tention to  Dr.  Whyte's  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  September  8,  1966,  issue 
of  the  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review 
and,  under  unanimous  consent.  Include 
It  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
India's  Sacred  Skeletons 
(By  Dr.  R.  O.  Whyte) 

Anyone  who,  with  his  Indian  colleagues, 
has  tried  for  fifteen  years  to  do  something 
constructive  with  the  cattle  of  India,  who 
has  tried  to  help  In  designing  an  economic 
milk  production  Industry,  and  who  has  sav- 
oured the  true  dimensions  of  hopelessness  in 
these  respects,  can  feel  nothing  but  profound 
disgust  at  the  cynical  parading  of  the  cow 
that  occurs  In  election  years  In  India.  Follow- 
ing the  faked  emotional  outburst  last  montn 
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in  the  Lok  Sabha    The  Times  Delhi  Corre-  animals  because  the  bad  ones  have  a  greater  It  would  be  found  that  all  the  apparently 

mondent  showed  up  how  the  Indian  Gov-  tolerance  and  can  Uve   on   waste   material  stray    animals    belonged    to    someone.    The 

^iment  Is   evading   the  awkward   Issue  by  such  as  paper.  The  only  way  left  to  cope  with  amount  of  money  Involved  In  compensation 

nolntlne  out  that  any  ban  on  cow  slaughter  the  surplus  cattle  population  Is  to  slaughter  would  be  very  large,  but  would  be  recovered 

^  within  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  them.  Such  a  solution  affects  public  senU-  at  least  partly  by  the  return  from  hides  and 

he  States    and  that    therefore,  the  Centre  mttots.  and  no  democratic  government  can  skins  and  possibly  aUo  blood  and  bone  fer- 

cannot  respond  to  the  demand  for  an  all-  afford  to  Ignore  the  public  reaction.  Nonethe-  tUlsers.  The  main  problem  would  undoubt- 

india  ban  on  slaughter  less,   the  diary  Industry  cannot  survive   Jf  edly  be  the  replacement  of  all  the  dung  at 

The  Constitution  of  India  contains,  as  one  we  retain  thU  sentiment  much  longer."  present  used  for  fuel  for  cooking  and  also 

nfTt!  DlSve   PrlnclX^        State  Policy,         And  the  sentiment  Is  not  limited  to  cows,  for    an    Indigenous    plaster    with    cleansing 

Article  ?rPart  IV   whlcrstetes-T^e  State  Tbe  soUs  of  Rajasthan  are  so  riddled  with  properties.  As  a  fuel.  It  Is  a  very  Important 

.^Jl  endeavour  to  orgaiSse  agrtculture  and  the  holes  of  desert  rats  that  It  Is  frequently  commodity  produced  by  the  cattle  popula- 

fnlmalhusSr^  on  m^ern  and    clentlflc  Impossible  to  walk  without  stepping  on  one.  tlon,  and  of  good  quaUty  as  it  arises  from 

fmPR  and  shall    in  nartlcular   take  steps  for  but  the  Jains  wUl  not  permit  the  massive  the  grazing  of  fibrous  Jungle  grasses.  An  In- 

r„v?n^   and   imnrovlne   the   breeds    and  gassing  operation  that  would  eliminate  both  dustry  based  on  fewer  dairy  cattle  fed  on 

nfhlbmne  the  slTughler^of  ?ows  and  caWes  ?ats  and  the  SUte  grain  and  fodder  deficit  green  fodder  would  not  produce  dung  cakes 

Td  other  milch  and  draught  cltt?^^^^  In  one  fell  swoop.  The  vUlagers  of  Thlnnal-  of  the  same  quality  because  of  the  more  fluid 

and  other  milch  and  draught  cattie  thlrayampattl  village.  Pudokottal  Taluk  In  nature  of  the  droppings.  The  problem  of  fuel 

NO  more  unscientific  and  contradictory  in-  ^i  ^    P                 »              ^^^^    ^^^    g^^e  for  rural  cooking  would  therefore  have  to  be 

struct  ion  could  possibly  be    nvented  for  the  ^^^°^^  ^  destroy  the  flying  foxes  that  solved  before  cattle  slaughter  could  be  In- 

admlnlstrators  of  State  polcy.  V^ares^^^^^  had    setUed    In    the   banyan    trees    In    the  troduced.  Any  precipitate  action  would  lead 

some  half  of  the  Indian  States,  mMtly  Uiose  °»°^^                but  when  arrangements  had  to  a  great  Increase  In  the  cutting  down  of 

in  the  more  bigoted  north,  have  passed  legls-  ^^^     ^^^     ^j^  ^^  their  minds  and  trees  Ind  shrubs,  and  so  to  a  further  dlsas- 

latlon  to  ban  cow  slaughter,  "mas  we  have  a  ^l^  ^      sentimental    grounds,    saying  trous  increase  In  erosion  and  general  deslc- 

sltuatlon  of  general  hypcK;rlsy.  in  which  toose  P™^,^„  ^'^t,  ^ere  killed  toe  chUdren  and  cation  of  the  environment. 

Who  profess  sorne  concern  for  the  nutriUon  ^  ^            ^^*^^  ^        ^^^^^  ^le.  "Kill  us  Persistent   administrative   actions   and   a 

of  the  vulnerable  sections  of  the  community  ^                   ^         ^              demanded.  massive  programme  of  education  to  change 

are  trying  to  breed  and  feed  superior  milch  °^         y  public  opinion  are  essential  If  the  situation 

animals,  while  at  the  same  time,  the  villages                        The  cattle  balance  sheet  P"      be  saved.  Let  us  attend  flrst  to  preju- 

and  countryside  are  cluttered  up  with  sacred                                                                         Milium  «^to  ^e^s  Sentiment  and  superstition  and 

skeletons   that   It   would   be   a   kindness   to  ^^^  ^^me  population.  1981  Census—  225  ^^^^j.   cynical    manipulation    by    poUtlclans. 

''***''°'''-                 ,           ,     ^^            .  .    t       *  wi-  BuBaloes - - *°  When  In  the  1970'8  and  1980's,  the  food  sltu- 

Indla's  cattle  issue  Is  the  most  Intractable  ^^^^1^,  male  and  female — 1»0  ^tlon  gets  really  tough,  those  who  are  still 

problem    of    the    whole    of    the    developing  j^j^les     (50    percent,     there    being     no  ^^^^  ^       ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^j^  nostalgia  to  the 

world.  The  preservation  of  the  cow  in  India         slaughter)    ""  halcyon  days  of  the  1960's,  when  India  was 

represents  cruelty  to  dumb  animals  on  a  scale  j^^les,    percentage    strong    enough    for  ^^^  sleeping,  when  people  could  put  on  their 

never  yet  Invented  by  man.  Any  attempts         ^^^j^   (cultivation  and  draught),  not  ^^^^    ^j    hypocritical    hysteria    In    the    Lok 

to  discuss  the  problem  In  an  objective  and         ^^^^  ^j^^n  50  percent 45  sabha       when      the      yellow-robed      sadhus 

technical  manner  are  met  with  a  veil  of  jj^^^g  requUed  as  bullocks  to  cultivate  (whom  some  call  social  parasites  with  no 
mediaeval  secrecy  and  a  smokescreen  of  ggg  mlUlon  acres  of  land  at  one  pair  social  conscience)  could  camp  outside  Par- 
moral  superiority.  Yet  no  country  that  Is  so  ,  ^q  j^^res  (excluding  those  needed  nament  House,  and  when  the  Union  Home 
dependent  upon  foreign  aid  and  upon  coUa-         j^j.  draught  which  are  decreasing  with  Minister  could  still  tell  them  that  his  heart 

boratlon  for  modernising  one  aspect  of  Its         the  growth  of  motor  transport) 70  ^^s  with  their  cause. 

agriculture  (cereal  production)  can  expect  to  pgniales.  50  percent  of  total 90  ^^^  ^^^j^  problem  of  India  Is  no  longer 

evade  the  Issue  of  the  cow.  India  Is  a  member  pgniales  (cows)  with  a  sufQclent  poten-  ^    national    problem    but    an    International 

of  the  world  community,  not  an  Intellectually         ^lal  mUk  production  for  use  In  a  dairy  problem  of  the  flrst  magnitude.  The  coun- 

backward  and  remote  country  still  living  in         industry,  not  more  than  10  percent..      9  j^  ^^^^j  receiving  massive  aid  In  the  form 

an  atmosphere  of  primitive  taboos  and  super-  pemales  needed  to  provide  6  oz.   (one-  ^^        ^^     j^^  equipment  for  Its  dairy  Indus- 

stltlons.  'What  she  says  and  does  and  believes         g^j^h  of  a  litre)   per  head  of  human  ^^^^  international  and  bilateral  agen- 

Is  of  the  greatest  Interest  and  slgnlflcance         population    per  day    (I.e.   BO   million  ^^^^   ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  refuses  to  flow  from  these 

to  the  other   members  of   the  conmiunlty,         utres  per  day.  from  cows  giving  2,000  millions  of  useless  bovlnes.  The  animal  ge- 

wbose  duty  it  will   be  to  keep  India  alive         mjes  per  lactation  (AU-Indla  average  neticlsts  of  India  should  be  asked  how  they 

in  the  coming  decades.  These  donor  coun-         ^^  present  260  litres  per  lactation).-     64  ^^^  ^^  reconcile  the  flrst  part  of  Article 

tries  are  quite  Justified  in  asking  what  India                                 „       .     ^^  cities  and  travel  48  vrtth  the  latter  par1>-^  quite  Impossible 

proposes  to  do  about  the  cattle  problem.  They         Indians  J>Jo  "^^f^^  in  Coro^enes  or  over-  task.  In  the  programme  of  crossbreeding  be- 

would  also  be  Justified  In  demanding  that  ^^^^^^l.^^^^^f^^'^R^?^^^  tween  European  and  Indigenous  cows  which 

the  Indian  Government  initiates  a  more  ra-  °'8^ V.^fiJf„  "^i.^f'^JLts  In  th^  seems  to  be  the  only  hope  for  the  dairy  in- 

uonal  policy  as  a  prior  condition  to  further  Jrue  situation  that  exUts  In  the  ^eep^^^  ^^  ^                  ^^  two-thirds  culling  by  slaughter 

aid  and  assistance  from  abroad.  *I^    1   J   .ott?.    wander    like    oeregrlnatlng  is  necessary  to  remove  the  runts  and   low- 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  had  Uttle  patience  with  f/^;;::^'^K,^cattle    wande^  In  the  foists,  thi  producers  In  the  flrst  and  subsequent  gen- 

what  he  called  "the  legitimate  and  llleglt-  vermin  1"  search  of  looa  in  i         p^i^ivated  eratlons.  The  Government  of  India  must  be 

imate  offspring  of  religion  ...  No  country  fl^^f «    ^iL^'^eoS  t^tol  pat  phrase.  The  asked   how   it   proposes   to   cope   with   this 

or  people  who  are  slaves  to  dogma  .  .  .  can  crops.  ^^®*®  P    f  ,_^    j^  realltv    we   are  situation 

progress,  and  unhappily  our  country  and  our  cattle    ^fo"\ /V    „„r^'     leal    situation    in  The  usual  Hindu  reply  to  the  protagonists 

people  have  become  extraordinarily  dogmatic  faced    with    *^«    P"^^'^^*'    ^^ter  of  the  for  cow  slaughter  is:  "Would  you  slaughter 

and  lutle-mlnded  .  ,  ,  Religion  as  practised  which    ^^^.f-^^^^^Ty,.^^  t^^rra^^^^^^^      suffl-  your  mother  because  she  is  unproductive?" 

m  India   has   become   the   old    man   of   the  ^°;;\'^  ^,^^"2«  P^^mals  ^  cuftiv^^^^     the  In  the  modem  context,  the  question  to  put 

sea  (or  us,  and  it  has  not  only  broken  our  clent  «"°°f_ f?*^"  '^c^^^^  to  the   Government   of  India  must  be:    "If 

backs   but    stultified    and    almost   killed    all  l*'^'*' """"^^^^^^P'J^^^^^^  your  cow  and  your  mother  are  both  starving 

Originality  of  thought  and  mind.  Like  Sin-  duce  *»»«J«}"f  .«',,^f  ."^^^i^e^^um^           sec-  to   death,   which    would   you  save?"   If   the 

bad  the  Sailor,  we  must  get  rid  of  this  terrl-  chronic  "^^*l""^'*^°^,3?^i^u^"en^  answer  is  still  the  cow,  then  India  wlU  have 

ble  burden  before  we  can  aspire  to  breathe  tlons  of  the  community— children  ana  preg  ^^^^^^^  forever  the  sy-mpathy  of  all  those 

freely,  or  do  anything  useful,'"  nant  a^^^^f^l^f^rtv  of  India  Is  revealed  In  countries  who  are  willing  to  help  her  In  her 

Dr,  V.  Kurien,  Manager  of  the  Kaira  Milk       ^The  cattlejwverty  of  India  Ure^ea^       m  ^^^  ^^^^^^  predicaments. 

fmon  which  operates  the  Anand  mUk  proc-  the  accompanying  ^f *>^^*  °!,7;,^"^y  "^^       ^  

essmg   factory    m    Gujarat,   and    hence    one  1^^^*  25  nUUlon  strong  males  to  cul^^^^^^^^  

Of  ^dla-s  leading  milk  men    told  the  In-  '^re  t^oJL^^^^nl  pt^^leuL^^  FUNDS   CUT  FOR  WEATHER   MODI- 

N.^n?K.''?".°/,  Agricultural    Research    In  ^^lo    wXh  at  pVesent  produces  80%   or  FICATION  ACTIVITIES 

New  Delhi  last  May:  "Surplus  unproductive  Dunaio,  wmcu  •":  **      ,   ^,5^    Ag  the   Indian 

cattle  are  the  main  factor  hampering  dairy  ^".""^  °^_*^olS  out  earlier  this  year,  the  Mr.     WYATT.     Mr.     Speaker,     I     ask 

development  in  India  ...  The  surplus  cattie     buffalo  has  too  many  Idle  unproductive  years  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

population  is  growing  like  the  human  pop-  ^^  ^^  j^^        jg  ^o  give  an  economic  return  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Berry]  mayex- 

ulsuon  at  the  rate  of  2%  per  annum,  and     ^n  the  investment  In  feeding.  As  soon  as  pos-  tg^jj   ^ig   remarks  at   this  point  in   the 

lt«  maintenance  In  an  unproductive  state  is  gj^jg^  it  must  be  replaced  by  the  crossbred  record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

»a  Important   cause   of   rnral   Indebtedness  European-Indigenous  cow  In  those  parts  of  r^j^^  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection  to 

and  consequent  lack  of  progress.  The  prac-     mdla    to    which    this    superior    animal    Is  ^^^    request     of     the     gentleman    from 

tice  of  birth  control  among  cattle  has  little     adapted.  Oreeon' 

•cope  because  if  there  are  no  calves,  there         in  this  situation  one  tends  to  talk  rather  ^%r°"    '  nhipotinn 

111  be  no  milk.  The  second  solution  is  the     freely  about  cattie  slaughter,  without  fully  „  ^^Jl^  "  ,?^-'g  ""J"  ,  „„  «„r,^«=» 

tiling  Of  calves   (allowing  them  to  die  of  considering  all  It  would  entail.  In  the  flrst  Mr  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker  my  purpose 

•tarvatlon  i .    but    this    removes    the    better     place,  as  soon  as  such  a  policy  was  approved,  in   addressing   the   House  is   to   request 
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that  this  body  restore  $250,000  to  the 
fimds  cut  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations for  weather  modiflcatlon  ac- 
tivities. The  sum  being  sought  is  for 
$4,750,000  for  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
activities  dealing  with  weather  modifi- 
cation. The  Senate  has  asked  for  $10 
million  for  these  vital  investigations,  and 
hopefully  we  can  at  least  restore  the 
funds  which  the  Bureau  has  requested 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Any  cutback 
at  this  time  could  spell  delay  in  this  Im- 
portant area. 


DEATH  OF  'WHARTON  HOCH,  EDI- 
TOR-PUBLISHER. MARION  COUN- 
TY. KANS..  RECORD 

Mr.    WYATT.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    aSfc. 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr  Shriver]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recokd 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
with  deep  personal  regret  that  1  learned 
over  the  weekend  of  the  untimely  pass- 
ing of  Mr.  Wharton  Hoch.  the  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Marlon  County. 
Kana.,  Record. 

Mr.  Hoch  was  a  good  friend  of  mine 
and  I  valued  his  counsel  and  opinions 
on  many  subjects.  He  gave  high  priority 
to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  his  com- 
munity. Only  a  few  days  before  his  pass- 
ing he  conveyed  a  message  to  me 
through  my  administrative  assistant  of 
his  concern  over  the  need  for  expediting 
flood-control  measures  around  Mud 
Creek  In  Marlon. 

Today,  we  are  considering  the  final 
apprwriJatlons  for  completion  of  the 
Marlon  Dam  and  Reservoir  which  also 
Is  a  project  for  which  Wharton  Hoch 
had  ardently  crusaded. 

Some  of  the  Members  In  the  House 
may  recall  that  Homer  Hoch,  father  of 
Wharton,  served  In  the  Congress  from 
1919  to  1933. 

Wharton  Hoch  was  a  native  Kansan. 
He  was  bom  in  Topeka  and  graduated 
from  Northwestern  University  School  of 
Journalism  He  was  past  president  of  the 
Kansas  Press  Association  and  at  his 
death  was  legislative  chairman  of  KPA. 

Mrs.  Shriver  and  I  Join  In  extending 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Hoch 
and  her  children  on  the  great  loss  of  a 
devoted  husband,  a  hard-working  editor. 
and  an  outstanding  Kansan. 


DANGER  PACING  NATION'S 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  WYATT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  fMr.  Broyhill]  may  ex- 
tcfnd  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RscoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHnX  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Dr  Carl  Hansen,  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  In  Washlngrton.  D.C..  since 
1958.  and  one  of  this  Nation's  foremost 


educators,  granted  an  interview  to  a  re- 
porter of  the  US.  News  it  World  Report 
magazine,  which  appeared  in  the  July 
24.  1967.  edition,  with  regard  to  the 
school  situation  In  Washington  and  the 
Judicial  decision  which  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  continue  In  oCBce. 

In  view  of  the  Importance  of  this 
matter  not  only  to  the  people  of  the 
rastrlct  of  Columbia,  but  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  all  the  citizens 
of  this  Nation,  I  Include  the  Interview  in 
full  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Dangkr  Pacing  Nation's  Schcxjls?— Intk*- 
viKW  With  StrPERi.NTrNDEWT  or  School*  in 
Nations  Capital 

(Federal  control  of  local  schools  is  the 
danger  a  prominent  educator  sees  In  U.S. 
court  orders  and  the  agitation  of  "Boclal  ac- 
tivists ■'  It  is  time,  he  says,  to  "get  off  the 
racist  b'.nge'  and  return  the  schools  to  their 
basic  Job  of  t«ftchlng  children.  I>r.  Carl  P. 
Hansen  won  praise  for  desegregating  Wash- 
ington schools  13  years  ago  Now  he  Is  retir- 
ing In  protest  against  a  court  ruling  that 
orders  still  more  change*  In  the  school  sys- 
tem. In  this  interview,  held  in  the  conference 
room  of  "US.  News  &  World  Report."  Dr 
Hansen  tells  why  Washington's  school  prob- 
lems raise  basic  Issues  of  Importance  to  the 
entire  nation  ) 

Q  Dr.  Hansen,  you  have  had  13  years  of 
experience  with  Integration  in  Washington 
schools.  Out  of  that  experience,  what  Is 
the  major  conclusion  that  you  have  drawn? 
A.  I  thlnlc  the  main  conclusion  Is  that 
Integration  Is  a  possibility  If  we  forget  about 
race  In  relation  to  It.  What  we  have  to  deal 
with.  I  thlnlc,  Is  people — people  having  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  development  and  capacity 
to  Improve  themselves.  And  X  think  we 
should  get  off  the  racist  binge  that  we've 
gotten  Into  the  last  few  years. 

Q  What  has  stimulated  this  "racist  binge." 
as  you  call  it — the  Government? 

A.  It  seems  to  me  that  Oovemment  Is  In- 
volved to  some  extent  in  apparently  en- 
oouraging — parUcularly  through  the  antl- 
{Kjverty  activities — a  response  that  Is  based 
pretty  much  on  economic  status  and  race 
So.  In  this  respect,  the  Federal  Government 
may  be  quite  heavily  responsible  for  what  Is 
going  on 

A  possible  outcome  In  thl*  situation.  I 
think.  Is  class  warfare — class  In  terms  of 
money,  status,  economics — the  Idea  that 
I've  got  more  money  than  you,  therefore  I 
should  share  some  of  It — and  race 

The  moat  unwholesome  part  of  the  cur- 
rent racist  emphasis  Is  that  It  discourages 
the  process  of  Integration 
Q  What  Is  Integration? 
A.  In  my  judgment.  Integration  Is  simply 
defined  as  the  capacity  of  people  to  be  to- 
gether without  being  conscious  of  race — the 
appreciation  of  each  other  regardless  of  race 
or  economic  status  or  religion 

Q  Are  Wa.shlngtnn  schools  Integrated? 
A  I  would  maintain  they  are.  In  that  no 
child  1.S  e-.er  denied  a  place  or  any  activity 
because  of  race  or  creed  or  any  other  external 
condition  The  children  are  all  subject  to  the 
same  rules  and  regulations  In  respect  to 
where  they  attend  schuol  And  there  Is  actu- 
ally some  degree  of  blraclal  membership  tn 
most  of  our  schools  A.s  many  ft-i  85  per  cent 
of  Washington  children  attend  school.s  In 
which  there  are  some  children  of  the  other 
race 

Now,  of  course.  In  some  cases  there  may 
be  only  three  or  four  white  children  In  a 
school  that's  otherwise  Negro.  The  integra- 
tion factor  there  Is  not  verv  strong  If  you 
think  of  Integration  as  requiring  some  kind 
of  arbltrarv  balance  for  example.  50  per 
cent  white  and  50  per  cent  Negro 

Q  Wha'  dr  you  think  of  thl."!  Idea  of  seek- 
ing nn  arbitrary  racial  balance'' 


A.  In  my  Judgment,  this  Is  a  rldlculoui 
concept.  And  It's  foolhardy,  too.  because  you 
can  ne\er  achieve  It.  You  can't  by  edict  de- 
clare that  "you  white  folks  are  going  to  have 
to  send  your  children  to  this  school  and  you 
Negro  parents  are  going  to  have  to  send  your 
children  to  that  school  to  get  a  racial  bal- 
ance" 

Q.  What  do  you  see  as  wrong  In  this  idea 
of  moving  children  around  for  racial  bal- 
ance? 

A  The  basic  flaw  In  this  particular  prac- 
tice— I  was  about  to  call  It  philosophy,  but 
I  don't  think  it  Justifies  that  kind  of  tenn- 
is that  the  sociologist  or  whoever  It  is  who 
conjures  up  such  grandiose  schemes  is  ex- 
ploiting the  children  to  accomplish  what 
the  adults  are  not  willing  to  accompUsh 
themsei'.es 

In  so-called  ghetto  areas,  for  example  par- 
ents often  say,  "Don't  move  us:  move  the 
children  " 

Q.  In  city  after  city,  you  find  complaints 
about  schools,  and  demands  being  made  for 
changes  In  schools  Why  Is  thl«? 

A.  The  public  schools  are  being  made 
scapegoats,  not  only  In  Wa.shlngton,  but  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  Kan.=as  City,  Detroit, 
Cleveland.  You  can't  escape  the  very  clear 
evidence  that  the  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  poor  In  the  larger  cities  are  being 
transferred  to  the  systems  of  public  educa- 
tion In  tho.se  cities 

Schools  are  being  asked  to  do  what  they 
cannot  do. 

Schools  cannot  remake  a  family,  except, 
perhaps,  by  affecting  the  next  generation 
It's  almost  Impossible  for  any  sociologist. 
really  to  reconstruct  a  family  that  has  de- 
teriorated. 

Now.  I  have  another  belief  which  I  can't 
really  document,  but  which  I  think  Is  fun- 
damental and  Important: 

It  seems  to  me  there  Is  very  clear  e\idence 
that  the  concerted  attack  upon  public  edu- 
cation around  the  country  may  be  motivated 
by  the  desire  of  people  In  high  political  office 
in  Washington  to  set  the  pattern  from 
which  they  would  like  to  have  education  cut 
throughout  the  country. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  their  aim  Is  for  federal 
control  over  the  local  schools? 

A.  I  think  It  is  very  clearly  that^-to  break 
down  regional  and  local  control,  to  take  the 
schools  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people  and 
centralize  their  management  on  a  national 
scale. 

Q.  Who  are  the  people  who  want  to  do 
this? 

A.  There  are  people  who  sit  In  the  offices 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
In  the  OflSce  of  Education  who  believe  that 
they  have  a  kind  of  omniscience — that  they 
can  see  and  do  what  ought  to  be  done  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  country.  They  have 
said  that  to  me.  in  conferences  at  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  where  I  protested 
certain  reqtilrements  which  intruded  upon 
the  rights  of  boards  of  education  to  make 
appointments  and  to  conduct  the  operation 
of  the  Head  Start  program. 

These  men — well-tntentloned.  I  am  sure- 
say  to  me:  "We  can't  be  siire  that  boards  of 
education  will  do  these  things  right."  So  m 
the  quiet  of  their  offices  they  make  pattern* 
for  education  around  the  country. 

The  Intention  may  be  good,  but  I  think 
the  objective  is  tremendously  dangerous  to 
the  very  essence  of  our  freedom,  which  H 
that  schools  be  decentralized  and  locally  op- 
erated. 

Q.  These  people  sitting  In  their  quiet  of- 
flcee  who.  you  say,  are  planning  thes* 
things — what  kind  of  people  are  they? 

A.  In  my  contact*  with  people  from  the 
Ofnce  of  Education  and  HEW  (Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare)  I  am  im- 
pressed by  the — let  me  put  It  In  the  most 
pleasant  term — by  the  Innovative  aspect  of 
their  approach  to  education.  For  them.  tW 
old   ways   won't  do    Just   simply  to  have  » 
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teacher   to   teach   youngsters  to   read   In   a 
direct  manner — that's  not  acceptable. 

They  want  change.  These  men  are  brought 
into  these  offices  because  they've  got  some 
Und  of  reputations  for  being  Innovators,  for 
being  Imaginative.  Put  that  label  on  any 
Khool  man,  and  he  can  go  any  place  he 
wanU  In  the  Office  of  Education. 

In  addition  to  that.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  seeing  the  social  actlvlsta  rising  to 
dominance.  Some  of  my  severest  critics  here 
in  Washington  are  social  activists  who  are 
employed  by  HEW.  . 

Q.  What  are  social  activists?  I 

A.  These  are  people,  in  my  Judgment,  who 
flrrt  seem  to  make  It  their  business  to  cre- 
ate disturbance — not  physical  violence,  but 
disturbance;  to  be  constantly  critical  of  the 
establishment,  the  school  system;  to  be  In- 
volved In  all  kinds  of  group  activities  In 
ttlmulatlng  very  small  niunbers  of  parents 
to  participate  In  the  social  revolution. 

Now.  I  don't  know  what  the  people  propose 
to  do  In  terms  of  social  revolution,  but  they 
seem  to  be  bent  on  accomplishing  change 
without,  sometimes,  being  too  much  con- 
cerned about  what  that  change  Is  going  to  be. 

Q.  Is  It  only  from  appointed  officials  that 
these  attacks  on  our  educational  system 
come? 

A.  Antagonisms  sometimes  come  from  very 
prominent  Senators — whom  I  won't  name — 
who  give  me  the  Impression  that  their  at- 
titude toward  free  public  education  In  the 
American  style  Is  so  negative  that  they  never 
mlM  a  chance  to  deride  It.  to  speak  of  it  as 
a  failure. 

ABtTSE    or    EDtJCATION 

Q.  What  could  be  the  end  result  of  all 
this? 

A.  There  Is  no  one  party  In  power  nation- 
ally that  can  now  use  the  schools  to  per- 
petuate Itself  In  power.  So  you  ask:  Why  this 
attack  on  public  education? 

I  think  there's  a  definite  motive  to  disturb 
confidence  In  public  education  and  in  boards 
of  education  so  that  there  can  be  an  accumu- 
lation of  controls  In  Washington.  This  may 
be  a  kind  of  benign  despotism  to  start  with. 
but  I  think  ultimately  It  could  be  misused 
for  (uch  purposes  as  Hitler  used  education 
In  Germany.  You  may  ftmember  that  the  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  take  over  education  of 
the  young  Mussolini  did  this  [In  Italy].  The 
Russians  have  done  It.  The  totalltarlans  per- 
petuate themselves  In  control  through  the 
u»e  of  the  education  of  the  child. 

I  have  anxiety  about  this.  It  seems  to  me 
that  these  things  ought  to  be  thought  about. 

Q.  Is  Federal  money  being  used  to  break 
down  local  control  over  education? 

A.  Of  course.  The  money  from  the  poverty 
program — I'm  talking  here  about  Operation 
Head  Start — has  to  be  spent  In  accordance 
with  guidelines  Isad  down  by  tfie  Economic 
Opportunity  office. 

There  is  some  flexibility  in  the  Office  of  Bd- 
ucatlon  funds  right  now  becatwe  I  think  that 
office  Is  running  a  little  bit  scared  at  this 
time— they're  frightened.  But  there  are  gal<it- 
llnes  set  down  there,  too — and  I'm  not  talk- 
lag  here  about  desegregation. 

I  think  schools  ought  to  be  completely  de- 
segregated In  term  of  de  jure  segregation 
[segregation  by  law  or  official  policy).  But. 
even  in  this  case.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
guidelines  for  local  people  to  follow  are  be- 
ing set  down  by  people  who  are  a  long  way 
from  the  battlefield. 

Rules  of  such  as  U.S.  Judge  J.  Skelly 
Wright  has  set  down  for  the  schools  of  the 
bUWct  of  Columbia  [on  June  19)  are  ac- 
tually a  demonstration  of  Judicial  control 
over  education. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  Is  going  to  be  the 
effect  of  Judge  Wright's  ruling  on  the  Wash- 
logton  schools? 

A.  The  Immediate  effect  Is  going  to  bo  In- 
consequential, because  moat  of  the  things 
h*  ordered  were  already  In  the  process  of  be- 
ing done 


Judge  Wright  ordered  abandonment  of  the 
track  system  of  assigning  pupils  to  courses 
of  study  according  to  their  learning  abilities. 
The  school  board  obviously  was  going  to 
abandon  the  track  system  anyway.  Judge 
Wright  did  not  have  to  tell  them  to  do  It. 

The  judge  ordered  busing  of  children  from 
Negro  neighborhoods  Into  schools  of  the 
Northwest  part  of  the  city  [a  predominantly 
white  area] .  The  board  Is  already  busing  chil- 
dren Into  Northwest  schools  to  relieve  over- 
crowding. 

The  Judge  ordered  the  elimination  of 
optional  zones  [In  which  pupils  have  a 
choice  of  schools  to  attend].  The  board  al- 
ready had  received  proposals  to  eliminate  the 
optional  zones — not  because  we  regarded 
them  as  racist  In  nature,  but  Just  because  we 
don't  need  them  now. 

So.  m  terms  of  the  court's  decrees,  the 
board  was  on  the  way  to  enacting  them. 
But  the  long-term  effect  of  the  Wright  deci- 
sion Is  the  hazard — the  effect  of  every  school- 
board  decision  being  checked  by  the  court, 
of  the  school  board  having  to  go  to  Judge 
Wright  to  get  clearance  on  major  policy 
questions  allegedly  involving  desegregation. 
This  Is  the  hazard. 

Whether  the  board  can  function  effec- 
tively this  way  In  the  long  run  Is  a  ques- 
tion. You  don't  know  how  many  years  this 
court  control  might  last.  It  may  last  as  long 
as  Judge  Wright  Is  on  the  bench  here,  be- 
cause there  Is  no  apparent  end  to  this  con- 
trol. 

So.  In  my  Judgment,  It  is  Inevitable  that 
the  Washington  schools  will  suffer  uncer- 
tainty and  chaos.  I'm  sure  the  principals 
must  be  wondering  what  Is  going  to  happen 
this  autumn.  They  must  be  wondering  how 
to  organize. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  one  effect  of  all 
this  might  be  an  Increase  In  the  movement 
of  white  children  out  ol  the  Washington 
public  schools? 

A.  It  Is  already  accelerated.  The  private 
schools  are  being  swamped  by  applications. 
There's  a  panic  in  those  areas  of  the  city 
affected,  particularly  in  the  Northwest  sec- 
tions— also  among  teachers  who  wonder  what 
is  going  to  happen  to  them. 
Q.  Are  teachers  thinking  of  quitting? 
A.  Yes — ^because,  you  see,  under  the  Judge's 
order  to  get  more  integration  of  faculties 
there  may  be  an  arbitrary  transfer  of  many 
teachers.  In  a  predominantly  white  school 
such  as  Eaton,  for  example,  they  may  take 
50  per  cent  of  the  white  teachers  out  of 
that  school  and  say  to  them,  arbltrarUy, 
"You  go  to  thla  school  or  that  school"  which 
has  mostly  Negro  pupils.  And  there  would 
be  the  moving  of  a  slmUar  number  of  Negro 
teachers  Into  moetly  white  schools. 

This  Is  the  most  unbelievable  employment 
practice  I  could  Imagine. 

■Whether  teachers  will  quit  or  not — well, 
some  cannot  afford  to  quit,  because  they 
have  too  much  at  stake  In  retirement  bene- 
fits. But  many  will  quit.  Those  who  can 
retire  will  retire.  Some  are  doing  It  now. 

So,  by  this  measure.  It's  going  to  be  quite 
a  different  school  system,  even  In  September, 
than  It  was  In  June. 

Q.  Is  all  this  going  to  make  Integration 
even  more  difficult  In  schools  that  are  al- 
ready 91  per  cent  Negro? 

A.  It  destroys  any  possibility  of  Integra- 
tion, obviously. 

VIOLKNCE  AMONG  STODEN'TS 

Q.  Enrollment  records  show  that  there  are 
31.317  fewer  white  pupils  In  Washington 
public  schools  now  than  there  were  13  years 
ago,  when  the  schools  were  first  desegregated. 
What  Is  the  reason?  Why  are  so  many  white 
families  leaving  Washington? 

A.  The  main  reason  is  that  a  school  Is  the 
children  In  It.  more  than  anything  else.  This 
Is  a  concept  that  is  hard  to  make  clear. 

Woodrow  Wilson  High  In  Washington  Is  a 
great  school   because   It  has  fine,    middle- 


class.  Intelligent,  concerned,  well-motivated 
youngsters  In  It. 

Now,  the  tendency  of  a  parent  Is  to  regard 
this  as  a  good  context  for  the  education  of 
his  child.  This  Is  not  necessarily  snobbish- 
ness or  racism.  It  Is  a  feeling  that,  first  of  all, 
the  child  will  be  fairly  safe.  He's  not  likely 
to  be  beaten  or  robbed — that  sort  of  thing. 
Q.  Do  such  things  go  on  in  some  Washing- 
ton schools? 

A.  There  Is  a  great  deal  of  that,  yes.  Not 
In  the  classrooms,  actually.  They  are  gen- 
erally under  good  order.  It  is  when  children 
leave  the  classrooms  that  they  get  into  these 
troubles — occasionally  In  the  hallways  or  the 
playgrounds,  but  generally  while  going  to 
and  from  school.  Groups  of  children  will 
Viraylay  an  individual  child  on  the  route  to 
school.  One  of  the  Southwest  schools  had 
four  or  five  incidents  of  that  within  a  week's 
time. 

Q.  What  causes  this  lawless  behavior? 
A.  It  tends  to  become  a  way  of  life,  where 
even  surv-lval  requires  the  capacity  to  fight 
back.  I've  had  reports  that  mothers  who  go 
off  to  work  tell  their  children  to  "hit  iMck. 
fight  back."  Sometimes  these  children  carry 
small  weapons  in  order  to  protect  themselves. 
It's  a  defensive  kind  of  thing. 

Then,  apparently,  when  people  live  In  great 
congested  units,  such  as  In  public-housing 
units,  feuds  develop.  Children  are  fighting 
battles  In  the  halls,  going  Into  each  other's 
apartments  and  committing  acts  of  vandal- 
Ism.  They  become  hostile  toward  each  other. 
This  is  not  a  racial  thing,  you  see.  It's  a 
condition  of  intense  hostility,  bitterness  and 
anger  -vhich  permeates  the  relationships  of 
many  children,  particularly  In  congested 
housing — reel  slum  dwellings,  where  there  Is 
nothing  but  anger  surrounding  them. 

Q.  How  can  you  Isolate  pupils  from  this 
element? 

A.  Parents  whose  children  are  not  capa- 
ble of  survival  In  this  kind  of  situation  want 
them  In  a  school  setting  where  they  will  be 
challenged  mentally — not  by  the  threat  of 
physical  violence.  They  want  schools  where 
they  will  be  stimulated  by  others  who  are 
anxious  to  work  and  make  good,  by  children 
who  are  motivated.  They  want  schools  where 
their  children  will  not  be  held  back  by  other 
children  whose  parents  have  not  Inspired 
them  to  perform. 

Both  Negroes  and  whites  want  that  kind  of 
school — and  not  solely  the  affiuent  or  middle 
class,  but  also  often  the  poor  Negro  and  the 
poor  white.  A  great  majority  of  the  poor  want 
a  school  that  Is  orderly  and  safe  for  children 
and  where  they  will  have  a  chance  to  learn. 
Q.  If  Washington  schools  deteriorate,  what 
is  going  to  be  the  effect  on  the  Negro  middle 
class?  Are  they  going  to  be  squeezed  out  of 
the  Washington  schools,  too? 

A.  They're  already  leaving  as  fast  as  they 
can — for  the  same  reasons  that  the  white 
middle  class  Is  leaving. 

Q.  If  both  white  and  Negro  middle-class 
people  are  going  to  be  fieelng  these  schools 
In  even  greater  numbers,  are  we  going  to  wind 
up  here  In  Washington  with  schools  attended 
exclusively  by  lawless  elements,  leaving  the 
schools  a  "blackboard  jungle"? 

A.  I  want  to  avoid  any  Impression  that  the 
schools  are  blackboard  Jungles.  If  you  visit 
schools  you'll  find  the  classes  are  In  good 
order.  Occasionally  you  may  find  a  teacher 
having  some  trouble  with  the  pupils.  But 
the  school  itself  is  not  a  .dangerous  environ- 
ment. 

What  Is  dangerous  Is  that  so  many  of  the 
children  are  unmotivated,  with  poor  atti- 
tudes toward  work  or  learning,  so  that  mid- 
dle-class Negroes  .ind  mlddle-cla.<a  whites 
who  want  a  more  stimulating  environment 
for  their  children  spend  every  effort  to  get 
their  children  Into  private  schools  or  go  out 
Into  the  suburbs  of  Maryland  or  Virginia. 

DIFTERENCES    OF    ABILrTT 

Q.  Are  there  Important  differences  of  abil- 
ity among  children? 
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A.  I  suspect  that  even  going  bacit  to  the 
very  earliest  history  this  has  been  recog- 
nized as  a  fact. 

There  have  always  been  generals  and  there 
have  always  been  privates  Some  people  are 
capable  of  developing  constitutions.  Others 
are  best  able  to  buUd  dams  or  repair  ma- 
chines. Ability  differentials  are  taken  for 
granted.  We  have  very  bright  Negro  children, 
we  have  very  bright  whl'e  children.  We  have 
very  slow  Negro  children;  we  have  very  slow 
white  children 

Let  me  give  you  an  illustration:  A  white 
mother  came  to  me  about  a  year  ago  and 
said; 

"I'm  grateful  to  you  for  the  track  system. 
I'll  tell  you  why  I  have  a  very  bright  child, 
and  this  youngster  Is  In  the  honors  cur- 
riculum. I  have  a  very  slow  child,  and  he  is 
In  the  basic  curriculum  The  track  system 
Is  supplying  the  needs  of  my  entire  family." 
She  was  saying  in  effect,  what  everyone 
knows:  that  the  differential  can  occur  within 
a  family,  by  nature,  by  accident  There  can 
be  a  child  who  needs  special  attention  in 
terms  of  his  limited  Intellectual  capacity. 
and  another  child  who  needs  special  atten- 
tion because  he  Is  very  bright 

So  the  existence  of  differential  in  ability 
Is  extremely  important  in  education. 

Q.  Is  your  so-called   track  system  an  at- 
tempt to  deal   with  these  differences' 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  It  worked"" 

A.  I  think  It  has,  but  few  now  in  control 
of  schools  seem  to  believe  me  « 

Q  What  Is  the  track  system?  How  does  It 
work? 

A.  Actually.  It's  a  very  simple  system  based 
upon  one  primary  principle,  which  Is  that 
every  youngster  needs  to  be  taught  strongly 
In  the  fundamental  skills,  whether  he  is  In- 
tellectually gifted  or  whether  he  Is  Intel- 
lectually handicapped. 

In  a  class,  you  have  to  reduce  the  rnnge 
of  differences  so  the  teicher  can  te.=>.ch  a 
narrower  target — teach  the  child  who  has 
a  handicap  in  reading  some  of  the  simplest 
reading  techniques  but  teach  the  child  who 
can  read  750  words  a  minute  not  Just  how 
to  read  but  how  to  Im.prove  the  quality  of 
his  thinking  In  terms  -A  getting  the  mean- 
ing out  of  what  he  re  ids  This  ii  the  dif- 
ference. 

So  we  have  four  tracks  four  sequences 
of  study  There  Is  a  program  for  children 
with  severe  retardation  whfrh  we  call  the 
basic  program  It  stresse.s  the  basic  skills 
The  regular  or  general  pn>gram  where 
really  the  bulk  of  the  children  are-  -offers 
the  usual  variety  of  school  subjects,  but 
again  the  stress  is  on  the  ;icademlcs,  't  fun- 
damentals, which  I  think  every  child  must 
have  If  he's  going  to  be  competent  as  a 
citizen. 

For  children  who  are  plannmg  to  go  on 
to  college,  there  Is  the  college-preparatory 
program. 

Then  there's  the  honors  curriculum  If 
the  child  Is  gifted  willing  to  work,  we  offer 
him  especially  challenging  courses,  such  as 
three  years  of  mathematics — the  top-quality 
math,  not  the  eisy  stuff- -four  years  of  a 
foreign  language,  and  so  on 

Q  Can  a  child  move  from  one  track  to 
an  .ther'' 

A  Of  course  Many  do  Ab  lut  7  or  8  per 
cent  a  year  made  a  significant  improvement 
and  moved  up  from  the  basic  to  the  regular 
curriculum 

Q.  Then  why  have  some  Negroes  charged 
that  the  track  system  was  used  to  freeze 
setcregatlon'' 

A  The  charge  Is  ane  of  the  patently  dema- 
gogic elemente  In  the  attack  charging  de- 
segregation on  the  basis  of  race.  In  a  school 
system  which  Is  91  per  cent  Negro,  how  can 
you  do  thaf  What  we  were  actually  doing 
was  to  try  to  find  means  by  which  to  im- 
prove  the  quality   of  learning 

Q.  Why  do  Negroes  say  this  system  Is  un- 
fair  to  Negroes? 


A  We  want  u>  make  this  clear  It  is  chiefly 
the  clvli-rlghts  leaders  who  say  this  I  think, 
actually  If  the  rank  and  tiie  of  the  Negro 
parents  really  knew  what  the  track  system 
is.  they  would  vote  to  keep  It  But  now  the 
track  system  has  been  so  belabored^lt's 
made  a  scapegoat  lor  every  problem  a  child 
has — that  I  think  the  track  system  Is  useless 
In  Washington. 

Q  Is  the  criticism  based  on  the  Idea  that 
more  Negroes  than  whites  are  in  the  basic 
track  ^ 

A.  The  contention  hiis  been  that  a  princi- 
pal would  predetermine  what  a  youngster 
Was  Capable  of  doing  by  placing  him  In  a 
certain  slot^llke  mall.  But  this  is  not  how  it 
operates  There  Is  a  continuous  guidance 
program  We  have  more  guidance  than  ever 
before,  more  testing  more  evaluation  of 
pupils — and  we  are  learning  more  about  how 
to  teach  slow  learners  than  ever  before. 
Incidentally,  there  are  special  problems  In 
learning   how  to   teach  gifted   youngsters. 

I  would  siiy  that  all  of  this  is  going  to  go 
by  the  board  when  the  track  system  Is 
eliminated 

Q.  Is  there  some  other  form  of  grouping 
that  might  work  and  be  accepted? 

A.  There  probably  will  still  be  some  form 
of  ability  grouping,  but  I'm  not  able  to 
Imagine  what  It  will  be  I'm  going  to  have 
to  leave  that  to  the  bright  minds  that  are 
now  guiding  the  board  of  education.  I  don't 
know  what  they  are  going  to  propose. 

There  are  those,  apparently,  who  dream  of 
putting  children  together  completely  hetero- 
geneously 

Q  Isn't  there  some  form  of  ability  group- 
ing In  nearly  every  .\merlcan  school? 

A  Even  within  the  elementary  schools 
there  is  ability  grouping  I  think  that  people 
who  believe  that  it  Is  possible  to  avoid 
knowledge  of  the  level  at  which  school  work 
Is  being  done  by  dropping  titles  are  naive 

ENCOtTWGlNG    METIIOCBrTT 

Q  What  Is  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  elimi- 
nating the  track  system!' 

A.  The  Slid  part  about  the  loss  of  the 
honors  curriculum  Is  that  this  system  Identi- 
ties and  stimulates  high-level  scholarship 
I  used  the  word  "honors"  deliberately  when 
I  introduced  the  program  In  1955.  Education 
had  gone  through  a  period  when  scholar- 
ship was  rather  unfashionable  The  bright 
child  was  afraid  to  be  too  smart.  Scholarship 
was  not  honored.  The  "honors'"  system  put 
the  spotlight  on  scholarship-gave  It  distinc- 
tion. I  think  It's  been  a  good  thing,  because 
our  honors  students  have  performed  very 
well  on  the  basis  of  every  standardized  test 
given  them 

Now  all  of  this  IS  to  be  submerged  In 
mediocrity,  where  a  bright  child  doesn't  dare 
to  be  too  bright,  and  where  a  slow  youngster 
Is  pacified  Into  believing  that  he's  dolnc; 
well 

When  we  took  over  the  Integrated  schools 
In  1955  I  found  chemistry  classes  In  the 
high  schools  th.it  were  offering  no  more 
than  the  simplest  general  science  The  sub- 
ject was  called  chemistry,  and  everybody  was 
happy  But  the  pupils  were  living  In  a  fool's 
paradise  As  soon  as  they  knix;ked  on  a 
college  door,  they  were  disillusioned 

So  here  is  the  dllenama:  I  dun't  believe 
that  you  can.  In  the  lung  run,  safely  sub- 
merge the  Importance  of  scholarship  And 
I  am  sure  you  cannot  submerge  in  anonymity 
the  hazard  of  retardation  If  you  do,  you 
let  the  children  slip  by  and  get  a  hlgh-fichool 
diploma  unchallenged  by  the  fact  that  they 
really  have  not  moved  along,  educationally 

Q,  Why  Is  It  that  some  children  Just  can't 
be  brought  up  to  advanced  levels  In  school '' 

A.  You're  asking  me  a  question  that  gets 
to  the  problem  of  nature,  and  how  nature 
makes  people. 

Genetically,  there  are  always  people  who 
have  Intellectual  limitations  This  is  not  a 
racial   thing    We  are   talking   here   about   a 


group  of  people — p>erhaf>s  no  more  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  total  school  population— 
who  never  actually  are  going  to  be  able  to 
do  abstract  mathematics,  for  example.  I  have 
taught  youngsters  like  this.  I  have  taught 
slow  high-school  students  who  were  wholly 
unable,  for  example,  to  get  the  ''oncept  of 
agreement  between  subject  and  verb.  The 
only  way  you  could  teach  them  would  be  to 
say,  repetitively,  "You  were,"  not  "You  was"; 
and  "They  are,"  not  "They  is," 

There's  a  point  of  view  that  asks:  "Why 
can't  you  develop  all  youngsters  into  the 
genius  class?  Why  can't  you  get  them  all 
ready  for  college?" 

The  answer  Is  that  you  can't.  This  Is  simply 
the  way  things  are.  So  the  schools  must  de- 
velop a  program  which  is  geared  to  the  way 
children  actually  learn. 

Q  Is  this  a  problem  of  home  environment? 
A.  Some  of  this  may  he  environmental.  But 
we  have  tried  to  separate  the  child  who  has 
a  cultural,  environmental  handicap  from  the 
child  who  has  apparently  a  genetic,  Intellec- 
tual handicap.  The  child  who  has  the  en- 
vironmental handicap  can  respond  to  more- 
abstract  Instruction,  and  he  is  placed  In  the 
regular  programs  but  given  special  assistance 
and  special  enrichment  courses. 

Q.  What  happens  If  you  try  to  teach  these 
slow  learners  In  the  same  classes  with  fast 
learners? 

A,  The  teacher  has  to  make  a  choice.  If  she 
gives  the  kind  of  attention  to  the  slow  learner 
that  he  needs  to  make  progress,  then  she'a 
going  to  neglect  the  faster  learner. 

In  this  kind  of  heterogeneous  class,  what 
the  teaeher  really  does  Is  teach  the  middle 
group — the  average  She  believes  "the  bright 
child  will  learn  anyway" — and  the  very  slow, 
she  can't  do  much  with — Ju.st  lets  them  drag 
along 

Some  people  dream  that  If  the  slow  child 
sits  beside  the  bright  one  that  some  kind  of 
osmosis  win  take  place  and  he  will  become 
able  to  learn 

Q  What  about  the  Idea  that  Negroes  will  do 
better  In  school  If  they  sit  beside  whit* 
pupils? 

A.  I  think  that  Is  racist  nonsense.  It  pre- 
supposes that  the  Negro  Is  by  nature  In- 
ferior to  the  white  man. 

"The  so-called  Coleman  rejKJrt  [on  a  feder- 
ally financed  survey  of  educational  opportu- 
nity! has  been  cited  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion as  Justifying  the  conclu.slon  that  a 
Negro  child  In'  a  middle-class  white  school 
does  better  than  a  Negro  child  In  a  Negro 
school.  The  report  does  not  Justify  such  a 
conclusion  at  all.  There  Is  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  do  that. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  think  that  Just  mixing 
the  races  In  the  classroom  is  the  answer  to 
Negroes'  educational   problems — 

A  No.  not  arbitrary  mixing.  Tlie  color  of 
children's  skin  should  not  be  a  factor  In 
deciding  what  children  go  to  school  together. 
REAL  need:  betteb  schools 
Q  Would  It  be  more  effective  to  pour  more 
money  and  more  teaching  skills  into  the 
schools  as  they  are  rather  than  trying  to 
change  the  complexion  of  the  schools? 

A  This  Is  exactly  the  only  solution— Im- 
provlng  the  quality  of  schools  In  the  poverty 
nreas. 

This  Is  something  we  have  been  trying  to 
do  for  the  last  20  years  In  Washington.  And 
we  have  succeeded  to  some  extent,  de«plt< 
the  common  assumption  that  every  school  in 
downtown  Washington  Is  a  rotten  school 
We  have  been  putting  In  more  teachers,  giv- 
ing children  greater  opportunities  than  they 
have  ever  had  before  Tl^e  Idea  that  a  child  " 
being  isolated  In  so-called  ghetto  schools  1* 
stupid 

Q  Where  did  Judge  Wright  get  the  idea  b* 
expressed  in  his  decision— that  Negro  chil- 
dren and  children  In  the  low  economic  group 
have  been  discriminated  against  in  terms  of 
educational  expenditures  In  Washington? 
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A.  He  mlniMd  statistics.  Let  me  explain 

this: 

We  have  a  very  limited  number  of  schools 
in  the  far  Northwest  section  of  Washington 
where  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  Is  low  because 
Uie  enrollment  Is  small.  These  are  small 
Bchools. 
Q.  Are  these  predominantly  white  schools? 
A.  Yes.  But  some  of  the  so-called  white 
schools  actually  have  a  majority  of  Negroes, 
because  the  Negroes  have  come  In  on  the 
open-school  basis.  For  example,  one  small 
school  with  a  $600-per-caplta  expenditure 
Is  predominantly  Negro. 

The  point  is  that  the  cost  of  operating  a 
building  and  supplying  the  prlnclpalshlp  di- 
rection, the  administrative  cost,  Is  meastired 
against  the  number  of  pupils. 

.Apparently  the  Judge  took  a  half  dozen  of 
the  small  schools  of  the  type  that  I  have 
mentioned  that  were  predominantly  white 
and  computed  the  per  capita  expenditure  in 
those  schools.  Then  he  computed  the  per 
capita  expenditure  In  other  schools,  larger 
schools,  that  are  predominantly  Negro.  And 
he  found  a  differential  of.  I  think,  $100  in  per 
capita  spending. 

Now,  statlstlally,  this  sounds  overwhelm- 
ing, and  editorial  writers  have  said:  "Look, 
you  are  discriminating  against  Negro  chil- 
dren In  favor  of  whites." 

But  these  few  schools  are  statistically  in- 
significant in  relation  to  the  total  85,000 
youngsters  In  our  elementary  schools.  And 
there  Is  a  really  more  accurate  measure  of 
school  resoiu-ces.  That  is:  What  are  you  doing 
for  the  schools  In  terms  of  adjunct  services? 
Most  of  the  schools  In  the  so-called  pov- 
erty areas  are  receiving  additional  adminis- 
trative aid  In  terms  of  assistant  principals, 
counselors,  librarians,  and  so  forth.  They  get 
special  reading  Instruction,  other  free  serv- 
ices, and  food — free  lunches — none  of  which 
Is  computed  In  the  per  capita  cost. 

So  we  see  here  statistical  analysis  being 
misused  to  form  a  conclusion  which  Is  ut- 
terly unsound.  The  Judge  failed  to  point  out 
that  there  are  certain  schools  In  Negro  sec- 
tions where  the  per  capita  costs  exceed  any- 
thing In  any  school  In  the  most  affluent  sec- 
tion of  the  city.  He  also  failed  to  point  out 
that  Woodrow  Wilson,  a  high  school  in  our 
most  affltient  area.  Is  receiving  less  In  terms 
of  dollars  and  services  than  many  high 
schools  which  are  predominantly  Negro. 

Q.  Does  It  cost  more  to  educate  children 
from  poor,  predominantly  Negro  areas  than 
It  does  to  educate  children  from  more-af- 
fluent white  neighborhoods? 

A.  There  h;is  to  be  what  everybody  calls 
compensatory  education.  A  youngster  with  a 
handicap  has  to  receive  more  attention.  I'd 
like  to  point  out  that  this  Is  not  a  new  con- 
cept In  American  education.  For  example,  It 
Is  always  more  expensive  to  educate  a  blind 
child  or  a  physically  handicapped  child. 

The  same,  I  think,  can  be  said  of  the  child 
who  Is  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  proper  food 
and  clothing,  or  by  a  poorly  structured  home, 
or  by  situations  in  which  he  has  not  been 
properly  developed  or  stimulated  or  moti- 
vated. 

We  have  argued  and  worked — In  Congress 
and  every  other  source — for  more  money  for 
the  children  with  these  special  needs. 

GENEROSrrY     or     CONGRESS 

Q.  Congress  appropriates  the  money  for 
Washington  schools.  Has  Congress  been  re- 
sponsive to  your  pleas? 

A.  Extremely  responsive.  Tlie  average  an- 
nual Increase  for  operating  costs  for  the  past 
five  years  was  three  times  higher  than  for  the 
Ave  years  before  I  became  superintendent.  In 
terms  of  construction,  the  capital  outlay  In 
the  last  three  years  has  been  about  18  mil- 
lion dollars.  In  the  three  years  before  I  be- 
came superintendent  the  average  was  about 
3  million  dollars.  You  would  think  that  peo- 
ple who  were  really  working  for  the  Negro 
»nd  the  poor  would  say:  •'This  kind  of  sup- 


port is  pretty  good.  Let's  be  careful  we  don't 
lose  it." 

Q.  What  about  the  charge  that  Southern 
Congressmen  are  holding  the  purse  strings 
and  cutting  down  on  the  D.C.  school  budget? 

A.  This  Is  a  name-calling  device  which  de- 
means the  clvil-rlghts  movement  and  the 
people  who  use  It.  I  reject  the  concept  that 
the  Southerner  Is  automatically  opposed  to 
good  education.  It  Is  pretty  clear  that  the 
Congress  has  given  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  concentration  and  energy  on  improvement 
of  education  In  Washington. 

Q.  How  do  Washington  expenditures  for 
schools  compare  with  those  In  other  major 
cities? 

A.  We  are  next  to  New  York  In  per  capita 
expenditure.  We  are  above  all  the  other  major 
cities.  This  year  the  estimated  expenditure 
per  capita  here  will  be  $750.  In  1957-58  It 
was  something  over  $300.  Spending  has  more 
than  doubled. 

Q.  One  of  the  things  that  Judge  Wright 
questioned  in  his  declElon  was  the  system 
of  neighborhood  schools.  He  suggested  that, 
as  presently  administered  at  least,  they  result 
In  harm  to  Negro  children  that  caj^not  con- 
stitutionally be  fully  justified.  Do  you  think 
neighborhood  schools  should  be  broken  up 
to  get  more  racial  Integration? 

A.  They  should  not  be  broken  up,  because 
a  neighborhood  school  is  the  best  educational 
device  yet  developed,  just  from  the  educa- 
tional point  of  view.  To  break  them  up  in 
order  to  get  Integration  is  a  wlll-o'-the-wlsp 
operation. 

When  you  put  Negro  children  In  a  forced 
mixture  with  white  children  whose  parents 
are  fearful,  don't  want  them  there,  those 
parents  are  going  to  move  their  children 
out— even  If  they  have  to  build  private 
schools  of  their  own  to  do  it.  Enforced  In- 
tegration of  this  kind  does  not  work. 

IF  SCHOOLS  GET  TOO  BIG 

Q.  What  about  the  idea  of  such  integra- 
tlonal  devices  as  educational  parks,  making 
them  community  centers? 

A.  You  are  talking  about  contradictory 
terms.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  com- 
munity-centered school,  and  we  have  moved 
in  this  direction,  with  five  of  them  partially 
organized.  I  have  talked  for  10  years  about 
the  7-to-ll  type  of  school — open  at  7  In  the 
morning  untU  11  at  night.  That  Is  a  commu- 
nity-centered school,  where  the  community 
actually  can  come  In  and  use  It. 

An  educational  park  Is  the  exact  opposite. 
When  you  put  a  lot  of  children — as  many  as 
15,000  of  them — In  a  big  school  cluster,  you 
separate  them  from  their  community.  I'm 
utterly  opposed  to  this. 

Q.  Another  Idea  suggested  by  Judge  Wright 
was  that  D.C.  school  officials  explore  the  pos- 
sibility of  co-operation  with  the  suburbs — 
a  sort  of  merger  of  city  and  suburban  schools 
to  bring  together  Negroes  from  the  city  and 
whites  from  the  suburbs.  Would  this  really 
help? 

A.  I  doubt  that  It  would.  We  might  get 
better  racial  statistics  out  of  It.  Instead  of 
a  school  system  91  per  cent  Negro,  it  might 
be  50  per  cent  Negro  and  would  look  better 
on  paper. 

But  I'm  beginning  to  think  that  bigness  Is 
not  a  virtue,  that  It  Is  a  good  thing  to  have 
smaller  jurisdictions  running  their  own 
schools.  And  I  certainly  cannot  conceive  of  a 
totalitarian  system  of  artificially  moving 
chUdren  around  by  race,  forgetting  every- 
thing else  that  should  be  considered. 

Q.  In  the  light  of  the  recent  federal  court 
decisions,  do  you  see  the  time  coming  when 
such  changes  might  be  forced  upon  the 
schools  of  this  country? 

A.  Unless  there  Is  a  reawakening  of  public 
responsibility  with  respect  to  what  is  going 
on.  The  Inertia  Is  terrific. 

Even  my  desire  to  appeal  this  ruling  of 
Judge  Wright's  is  causing  me  great  anxiety. 
Should  I  or  shouldn't  I  appeal?  With  my  an- 


nounced retirement  as  superintendent,  will 
I  be  accepted  as  an  appellant?  Many  people 
have  said  they  would  like  to  appeal,  but  don't 
quite  know  how  to  do  It. 

Many  people  In  all  walks  of  life  think  that 
Judge  Wright's  decision  Is  a  disgrace  to  the 
bench,  but  they  don't  know  what  to  do 
about  It. 

So  unless  there  is  some  way  that  people 
can  express  their  attitudes  on  these  prob- 
lems, It  Is  very  possible  that  courts  will  be 
running  public  schools  around  the  country, 

Q.  One  nationally  known  Negro  leader  said 
recently  that  the  Idea  of  Improving  schools 
Is  gaining  priority  among  Negroes  over  In- 
tegrating schools.  Do  you  see  any  evidence 
of  that  trend  of  thinking? 

A.  Yes.  There  seems  to  be  a  definite  trend 
in  the  direction  of  building  quality  schools 
where  the  children  are.  I  see  a  great  deal  of 
evidence  of  that  here  in  Washington. 

For  example.  I  have  had  an  association 
with  a  group  of  Negro  ministers  who  have 
been  visiting  with  me  periodically.  These 
are  ministers  of  local  churches — not  the 
clvil-rlghts  type  of  minister,  such  as  you 
often  find  In  Washington.  They  are  com- 
pletely opposed  to  busing  for  racial  mixing. 
They  want  the  type  of  school  where  children 
will  be  taught  in  a  disciplined,  structured 
way.  They  don't  want  this  Innovation  non- 
sense, as  they  call  it.  They  Just  want  the 
children  to  be  taught.  And  I  believe  they 
speak  the  mind  of  the  bulk  of  Negro  parents 
In  saying:  "Teach  our  children  where  they 
are,  and  teach  them  In  the  basic  style." 

Q.  Yet  this  idea  seems  to  be  rejected  by 
many  Negroes — 

A.  You  are  listening  to  the  voices  of  a  few 
who  have  maneuvered  themselves  into  coft- 
trol.  They  represent  an  extremely  limited 
number  of  people. 

Q.  How  did  they  get  In  control? 

A.  Through  manipulation  and  behind-the- 
scenes  activity.  There  Is  no  question  about 
it.  I  think  other  cities  have  not  seen  the 
change  in  the  quality  of  their  boards  of 
education  that  has  occurred  here  In  the  last 
two  years.  > 

ACTS    OF    INTIMIDATION 

Q.  Where  do  the  average  Negroes  fit  Into 
this  picture? 

A.  The  good  Negro,  like  the  good  white,  Is 
being  tyrannized  by  fear.  We  have  an  at- 
mosphere of  Intimidation  In  Washington 
such  that  the  Negro  who  believes  in  hold- 
ing to  a  line  of  strong,  structured  education 
Is  afraid  to  speak  up. 

I  have  received  letters — anonymous  letters 
from  purportedly  Negro  teachers — who  say 
that  they  are  very  sorry  to  see  me  and  my 
methods  leave  the  school  system,  but  are 
afraid  to  say  anything  about  it. 

There  Is  a  level  of  intimidation  now  among 
some  members  of  our  own  school  board  that 
is  almost  unbelievable. 

I  know  of  a  principal  who  has  been  called 
late  at  night  and  castigated  for  an  alleged 
error  In  administration. 

Q.  Called  by  whom? 

A.  By  a  member  of  the  board  of  education. 

I  have  seen  letters  written  by  an  Individual 
member  of  the  board  to  principals  and  other 
school  staff  in  which  the  school-staff  mem- 
bers were  severely  taken  to  task  for  some  ac- 
tion of  which  that  board  member  disap- 
proved. 

At  a  recent  board  meeting,  I  am  told  that 
one  of  the  new  board  members  said  to  mem- 
bers of  the  school  staff — highly  respected 
educators : 

"When  we  want  you  to  talk,  we  will  call 
on  you.  All  you  are  to  do  Is  to  carry  out  our 
orders," 

Q.  What  kinds  of  organizations  are  In- 
volved In  this  Intimidation? 

A.  Well,  the  only  Negro  rights  group — and 
I'm  not  sure  that  It  deserves  this  kind  name — 
Is  the  so-called  ACT  group  headed  by  a  man 
named  Julius  Hobson,  who  has  a  coterie  of 
extraordinary    personalities    around    him — 
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many  of  them  white.  |Mr.  Hobson  brought 
th^  suit  that  produced  Judge  Wright's  rul- 
ing.] For  example,  after  a  Negro  board  mem- 
ber voted  for  my  reappointment,  members 
of  tht«  group  approached  him  in  a  threaten- 
ing manner  and  called  >'im  an  "Uncle  Tom." 
Recently  a  Negro  mUilater  who  spoke  In  my 
behalf  before  the  board  was  surrounded  and 
followed,  with  the  group  booing  and  yelling 
eplthete  at  him. 

Now  this  Is  a  small  group.  But  rational 
people  are  being  silenced  by  a  very  small 
group  of  people. 

Q.  If  their  numbers  are  so  small,  why 
aren't  they  the  ones  who  are  being  hooted 
down? 

A.  Because  there  Is  nobody  there  to  hoot 
them  down.  It  Is  coming  to  the  point  where 
the  only  people  who  come  to  board  of  edu- 
cation meetings  are  those  In  this  little  group 
of  activists. 

Q.  Why  Is  there  so  much  question  about 
the  poBBlbinty  of  appealing  Judge  Wrights 
ruling? 

A.  The  board  of  education  has  ordered  me 
not  to  appeal.  It  said  In  effect.  'If  you  appeal 
you  will  have  to  leave  our  employ — we  will 
Are  you."  So  I  have  submitted  my  resigna- 
tion, which  the  board  seemed  happy  to  re- 
ceive. 

Q.  Why  are  you  so  anxious  to  appeal  the 
Wright  ruUng? 

A.  Because  It  is  my  deepest  conviction  that 
there  are  basic  issues  involved  which  should 
be  tested  In  the  highest  court  In  the  land.  I 
have  put  my  Job  on  the  line  -^to  back  this 
conviction. 

Q.  What  are  the  Issues  you  think  should 
be  tested? 

A.  First,  there  la  the  court's  challenge  to 
the  authority  of  the  local  board  of  education 
to  run  the  local  schools.  For  example,  the 
order  to  abandon  the  track  system  Is  an  In- 
vasion of  the  board's  authority  to  decide  how 
to  organize  the  teaching  system. 

Judge  Wright  has  now  become.  In  fact,  the 
board  of  education  and  the  superintendent 
of  schools.  And  I  believe  that  the  principle 
Involved  here  is  so  deep  that  It  has  to  be 
tested  out — whether  our  local  board  has  to 
run  to  Judge  Wright  with  hat  in  hand  with 
every  proposal  it  is  considering 

Unless  this  trend  Is  checked,  local  manage- 
ment of  schools  Is  out 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  Judges  will  become 
the  rulers  of  the  schools  In  this  country? 

A.  Yes.  by  this  means  I  am  sure  the  Wright 
decision  will  be  a  landmark  decision  for  other 
court  decisions. 

I  also  WBknt  a  higher  court  to  check  on 
Judge  Wrights  misuse  of  facts  and  the  mls- 
conclualons  he  has  drawn. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  de  facto 
segregation.  Without  explicitly  saying  de 
facto  segregation  Is  unconstitutional,  the 
decision  so  treats  the  question  as  to  require 
the  board  of  education  to  come  to  Judge 
Wright  with  plans  for  Increasing  racial  inte- 
gration. 

The  question  of  whether  there  Is  such  a 
thing  as  unconstitutional  segregation  by 
economic  class  Is  also  left  vaguely  handled 
In  the  decision  But  the  question  Is  there. 
This  could  be  the  most  far-reaching  kind  of 
determination  that  one  could  Imagine.  Will 
children  have  to  be  moved  around  for  an 
economic  mix  as  well  as  a  racial  mix? 

These  are  questions  of  fundamental  im- 
portance that  one  Judge  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  settle  alone. 

OVXatOOKlNO  THS  STUDENT 

Q.  Dr.  Hansen,  in  this  country  we  are 
spending  more  money  than  ever  on  education. 
Do  you  think  we  are  getting  better  education 
for  our  money? 

A.  I  don't  think  we  are  now.  because  we  are 
not  getting  adjusted  to  using  the  additional 
resources.  I  think  Washington  schools  are  a 
case  In  point  We  have  tripled  our  super- 
visory and  administrative  staff  suad  our  ad- 
junct-service   groups    because    we    have   the 


money  to  do  It  now.  But  we  have  robbed  the 
classrooms  of  our  best  teachers.  This  hae 
been  a  loss,  though  I  think  a  temporary  loss. 

But  what  we  are  suffering  from  U  a  de-em- 
phafils  on  the  Importance  of  the  Individual 
In  the  learning  process. 

We  have  lost  sight  of  this  very  simple  fact: 
When  all  Ls  said  and  done.  It  is  the  learner 
hmuelf  who  most  dn  the  learnlug.  must 
supply  the  energy.  You  cannot  supply  that 
motivation  by  tx.ernal  social  change. 


A  MARINE'S  VOICE  FROM  VIETNAM 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  :  Mr  DevineJ  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
In  the  Congress,  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  affairs  of  Government 
from  a  legislative  standpoint,  and  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
with  administrative  matters  and  foreign 
policy,  would  do  well  to  pay  heed  to  the 
voices  of  the  young  men  who  are  out 
in  the  field  of  battle,  thousands  of  miles 
away. 

Although  the  fighting  men  are  totally 
occupied  in  their  efTorts  to  honor  the 
commitment  of  this  administration  In 
Vietnam,  together  with  survival  In  a 
conflict  of  cloudy  objectives  and  fuzzy 
direction  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
they  are  still  solid,  basic,  patriotic  Amer- 
icans who  recognize  that  their  country  Is 
the  best  In  the  world,  and  they  hope 
to  keep  it  that  way.  even  though  the 
questionable  domestic  policies  as  well 
as  foreign  policy  are  areas  of  deep  con- 
cern. 

A  letter  has  come  into  my  hands  from 
a  young  marine  stationed  near  the  so- 
called  demilitarized  zone,  and  his  com- 
ments are  of  such  a  nature  that  all 
Members  of  the  Congress,  the  President 
and  his  Cabinet,  and  indeed  all  Ameri- 
cans should  read  them  and  weigh  them 
with  serious  concern.  I  have  edited  those 
portions  of  the  letter  which  might  lead 
to  Identification  of  this  marine  erUisted 
man  for  obvious  reasons: 

TuESD.\T,  July  18. 

Deab  S  :   Sorry  for  my  tardiness  In 

corresponding  but  things  have  been  hectic 
over  here  My  unit  has  moved  north  to  with- 
in   miles  of  the  DMZ  and  as  a  result 

I'm  being  kept  bu.sy  keeping  my  head  down. 
I've  come  through  ten  months  so  far  and 
with  but  two  and  a  half  months  to  go  I'd 
hate  to  spwU  my  record  We  .  .  .  are  involved 
!r.  quite  a  bit  of  action  now.  much  more 
at  any  rate  than  we  were.  Night  before  last 
we  got  hit  here  at  our  base  camp  with  250 
140mm  rocket.s  launched  Inside  North  Vlet- 

namti    Believe  me  It  wasn't  fun    — ■ were 

killed  and  30  some  wounde4  We  work  dur- 
ing the  day  on  operat'.oiis  of  i\  se:'.rch  and 
destroy  nature  and  re-supply  runs.  At  night 
we  stand  perimeter  giiard  All  in  all  It  has 
become   pretty  rough  over  here. 

One  man  I  had  i?otten  to  know  quite  (well) 
and  we  had  become  good  friends  was  killed 
last  night  while  out  on  patrol  To  make  (it) 
worse  he  was  Icllled  by  one  of  the  members 
in  his  patrol.  Apparently  he  eot  separ- 

ated from  the  main  body  of  the  patrol  and 
when  thev  came  acroR.s  him  he  was  In  front 
of  them  It  was  dark  and  he  was  mistaken 
for  the  V  C    One  must  remember  that  any- 


where In  Vietnam,  anything  that  moves  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  darkness  is  fair  game  and 
Is  shot,  no  questions  asked.  The  whole  busi- 
ness  Is  pretty  unpleasant  and  I'll  be  glad  to 
come  home.  Please  don't  mention  any  of 
what  I've  been  talking  about  to  my  parents 
as   It  would   probably    upset  them. 

I'U  now  change  my  theme  to  something 
not  quite  as  gruesome  but  equally  unpleas- 
ant and  Just  as  Important,  the  Marine  Corp«. 
Dally  I  am  becoming  more  convinced  of  the 
Improbable  and  almost  miraculous  success 
ol  the  t.o  called  organization  of  the  "Corps" 
and  the  government  as  a  whole.  Men  of  In- 
ferlor  and  unqualified  Intelligence  and  ability 
are  placed  In  positions  ol  authority  and 
responsibility.  To  work  for.  rather  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  often  obvious  lunacy  depresses 
nie  more   than   you   know. 

I  am  also  perplexed  by  the  continued  spiral 
of  spending  and  overall  Inflation  of  prices. 
This  Is  not  to  mention  the  ever  continuing 
depreciation  of  quality  of  goods.  This  de- 
preciation can  be  evidenced  to  Include  also 
the  goals  of  values  of  many  If  not  most.  To 
settle.  In  the  long  run,  for  something  less 
than  what  one  Is  capable  of  indeed  to  fall 
to  aspire  to  goals  higher  than  one's  capa- 
bilities Is  a  trend  too  apparent  In  people  It 
.sickens  me  to  the  very  pit  of  my  mind  and 
heart  to  see  that  the  government  actually 
believes  I  am  so  stupid  as  to  tlilnk  deficit 
spending  cat  continue  unabated  without 
disaster.  As  some  wise  economist* said  "l-.ow 
can  the  government  continue  to  take  In  three 
and  give  out  four."  He  was  speaking  of  the 
U  S.  savings  bond   programs. 

Anymore  I  just  shake  my  head  when  I 
read  In  the  news  such  things  as  I  en- 
countered a  week  or  so  ago  Congress  voting 
to  Increase  the  national  debt  celling.  What 
good  does  It  do  to  have  a  celling  If  you 
arbitrarily  erase  It  every  time  you're  In  danger 
of  surpassing  that  celling?  I  tell  you.  It's 
beyond  me. 

I  apparently  Just  don't  understand  or  am 
misinformed  about  a  lot  of  things  because 
the  majority  of  Americans  are  complacent 
and  content  with  the  whole  situation— his- 
tory has  taught  them  nothing.  It's  like  a 
2nd  Lt.  I  know  who  read  someplace  that 
when  you  come  up  on  the  enemy  you  are 
to  gain  fire  superiority  and  then  proceed  to 
overrun  their  position.  Following  the  book  to 
the  "T"  he  ordered  his  platoon  to  charge  two 
machine  (gun)  emplacements  In  a  wooded 
area  about  20  miles  south  of  Da  Nang. 
Results  out  of  a  platoon  of  26  men,  12  were 
alive  and  of  the  twelve  left  5  more  were 
wounded.  The  lieutenant  came  out  without 
a  scratch. 

This  Is  Just  an  example  and  It  doesn't 
happen  very  often.  But  the  fact  remain* 
slckenlngly  clear  that  It  does  happen  and 
shouldn't. 

P.S. days  and  I'll  be  out  of  this  "hell 
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on  earth' 


CAPT.      HARRY      F.      GUGGENHEIM 
SPEAKS  OUT  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  GroverI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  mj 
colleagues  and  the  American  people  an 
excellent  essay  on  the  war  in  Vietnam 
written  by  Capt.  Harry  F.  Guggenheim, 
publisher  of  Newsday. 

Captain  Guggenheim,  a  member  oi 
one  of  America's  most  famous  famllle*. 


a  former  Ambassador,  a  newspaper  pub- 
lisher and  philanthropist,  writes  with 
great  wisdom  and  historical  perspective 
on  this  most  difficult  crisis : 

TRtTTH  AND  VirrNAM 

(By  Harry  F.Guggenielm)  "' 

Where  lies  the  Uuth  In  the  war  of  words 
between  the  Vietnam  hawks  and  doves? 

Truth  Is  always  difficult  to^come  by  be- 
cause there  Is  no  absolute  truth.  It  varies 
with  time  and  knowledge.  Men  reach  their 
conclusions  not  by  logic  alone  but  by  an  In- 
tricate process  entwined  with  emotions  and 
personal  experiences.  These  experiences  are 
»U  very  different,  even  for  men  living  at  one 
lime  and  In  the  same  place. 

For  example,  one  man  Is  born  in  abject 
poverty  and  one  with  a  sliver  spoon;  there 
iT  the  "boy  who  fought  nature  on  the  farm 
and  one  who  fousfht  gangs  on  the  city 
streets-  there  are  the  black  and  yellow  and 
white  men;  the  Protestants,  the  Catholics 
and  the  Jews;  the  ones  who  were  reared  In 
happy  homes  and  the  ones  from  broken 
homes;  there  are  the  men  who  are  weak  and 
the  men  who  are  the  strong  natural  leaders. 
Each  arrives  at  "truth"  In  his  own  way. 

Most  of  our  opinion-makers  are  men  of  di- 
verse origins  Thev  are  to  be  found  in  the 
fields  of  politics,  publishing.  Industry,  small 
business,  labor.  Jurisprudence,  engineering, 
science,  medicine,  theology  and  the  military. 
Moreover,  they  tend  to  approach  Important 
questions  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  par- 
ticular field  in  which  they  are  engrossed. 

How.  Indeed,  can  they  all  reason  together 
and  hope  to  come  to  mutual  conclusions? 

This  Is  especially  difficult  in  the  field  of 
pontics  where  men  of  diversity  compete  In 
the  marketplace  of  public  opinion  for  the 
support  of  the  American  people.  Here,  an- 
other Impediment  to  common  agreement 
emerges :   the  combatlveness  of  politics. 

THE     PRESIDENTIAL     YEAR 

In  the  U.S.,  we  elect  a  federal  administra- 
tion lor  a  term  of  four  years.  Immediately 
after  an  election,  the  administration  enjoys 
a  brief  honeymoon.  At  first,  due  to  the  popu- 
lantv  of  a"  new  President,  opposition  la 
guarded  and  reserved.  But  with  the  passage 
of  time,  the  opposition  party  strikes  out 
boldly  to  probe  every  weakness  of  the  admln- 
istraUon.  A  year  before  the  election.  It  be- 
come open  season  on  the  President,  and  the 
political  forces  begin  their  most  violent 
maneuvering.  'We  are  now  In  such  a  season. 
and  there  Is  little  hope  of  reasoning  together. 
The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  the  great  poUUcal 
Issue  of  the  coming  campaign  both  for  am- 
bitious and  unhappy  Democrats  and  for  Re- 
publicans aspiring  to  take  over  the  federal 
government.  Seeking  the  truth  in  the  war  of 
words  that  will  be  heard  between  now  and 
November  1968  is  a  task  the  average  citizen 
win  find  baffling. 

If,  as  Talleyrand  once  said,  war  Is  too  im- 
portant to  be  left  to  the  generals.  It  Is  also 
too  important  to  be  left  only  to  politicians. 
In  our  democracy,  important  decUlona 
should  be  shaped  by  public  discussion  and 
opinion.  That  Is  why  free  speech  must  not 
be  denied  or  otherwise  Impaired.  The  goQtl 
Judgment  of  the  American  people  cannot  be 
Ignored  in  determining  the  truth  about 
Vietnam. 

Pour  federal  administrations,  three  Demo- 
cratic and  one  Republican,  concluded  that 
.\sl.i  was  In  danger  of  being  taken  over  by 
International  communism.  The  present  ad- 
ministration determined  to  act  with  suffi- 
cient force  to  prevent  Communist  success  in 
South  Vietnam.  Our  policy  stemmed  from 
the  desire  to  protect  a  small  country  under 
atuck,  to  draw  a  line  behind  which  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  the  Philippines,  Thai- 
land, Malaysia,  Japan  and  other  small  but 
Independent  Asian  nations  could  flourish  in 
safety,  and  to  insure  the  security  of  our 
flank  In  the  Pacific  from  a  potentially  bel- 


ligerent China.  When  our  Vietnam  action 
began  In  force,  we  were  called  "paper  tigers" 
and  we  were  warned  that  we  faced  over- 
whelming defeat  like  the  French.  Now,  after 
two  years,  we  have  forestaUed  a  Communist 
takeover  and  are  being  called  "murderous 
Imperialists." 


SBCtnUTT   AND    PROGRESS 


There  have  been  valuable  side  benefits 
arising  from  our  stand  In  Vietnam.  Her  own 
neighbors  are  far  less  fearful  today  of  Chinese 
expansion.  Malaysia,  having  cleaned  its  own 
Jungles  of  Communist  guerrillas  after  a  bitter 
12-year  battle,  feels  secure  to  develop  In- 
ternally as  a  free  nation.  Indonesia  rose  up 
against  Communist  Infiltrators  and  pro- 
vocateurs. Burma,  which  had  maintained 
good  ties  with  China.  U  now  at  odds  with 
Peking.  ^    ,    . 

We  are  accused  In  Vietnam  of  Interfering 
In  a  civil  war.  After  throwing  the  French  out 
of  Indochina,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  with  Chinese 
backing  Imposed  a  Communist  state  on  North 
Vietnam.  More  than  1.000,000  refugees  fled 
south,  only  to  discover  In  1969  that  Ho  had 
designs  on  South  Vietnam  as  well.  Mean- 
while, South  Vietnam  had  been  taken  over 
by  warlcffds  with  anti-Communist  tenden- 
cies. They  offered  promisee  of  eventual  demo- 
cratic action.  They  appealed  to  us  for  help  In 
sectulng  their  independence.  We  responded, 
In  a  cause  we  considered  Just  and  for  our 
our  self-interest  in  the  Paclflc. 

We  have  repeatedly  been  told  by  some 
critics  of  our  military  action  that  there  Is  no 
"real"  Communist  threat  In  Southeast  Asia, 
that  we  are  obsessed  with  this  notion  and 
that  the  struggle  In  Southeast  Asia  Is  one  of 
nationalism  and  not  communism.  If  this  Is 
so.  Is  It  not  because  our  military,  political 
and  economic  aid  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
helped  to  rebuff  the  Conununlst  threat? 

Critics  of  our  military  policy  say  that  we 
must  negotiate  a  peace.  There  have  been  In- 
niunerable  attempts  to  bring  about  a  cease- 
fire and  a  conference.  But  the  consequences 
of  some  of  the  critics'  proposals  would.  In 
effect,  mean  that  after  winning  the  war,  we 
could  lose  the  peace. 

We  are  told  that  we  must  make  a  new  ap- 
proach m  our  Asian  policy;  we  must  Improve 
cultural,  political  and  trade  relations  with 
China.  Have  we  not  undertaken  this  ap- 
proach with  only  rebuffs  from  China?  The 
latest  evidence  was  our  offer  to  send  medical 
supplies  to  alleviate  an  epidemic  of  cholera 
In  China.  This  was  rudely  refused  and 
branded  as  an  "American  imperialist  dirty 
trick."  We  must  persist  In  our  attempts  to 
establish  bett«  communications  with  the 
Chinese  people  who  have  long  ties  of  friend- 
ship with  Americans.  But  we  must  not  relax 
our  vlgUance  toward  the  dangers  of  the 
regime  led  by  dictator  Mao,  who  has  de- 
manded "wars  of  Uberation"  for  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  addition  to  those  with  special  motiva- 
tions for  wanting  ua  to  abandon  otir  posi- 
tion, there  are  mlUlonB  of  people  both  here 
and  throughout  the  world  who  are  deeply 
moved  by  the  horrors  of  war  and  demand  an 
end  to  all  war.  This  is  a  yearning  In  mankind 
that  has  become  Increasingly  evident  lu 
modem  times,  and  at  this  moment  In  par- 
ticular. But  how  to  end  war?  Surely  not  by 
shouting:  "No  more  war.  Stop  the  bombs. 
Yankees  go  home." 

Because  of  the  opposition  of  the  Commu- 
nist countries,  the  United  Nations  has  no 
way  to  bring  about  a  cease-flre.  There  can 
be  no  unUateral  armistice,  nor  can  there  be  a 
peace  conference  to  bring  Justice  to  South- 
east Asians,  unless  aU  the  Interested  states 
participate.  As  long  as  there  are  In  the  world 
dictators  Intent  on  power,  maintained  by 
demagoguery.  a  unilateral  cease-flre  cannot 
bring  peace. 

There  U  no  power  today  other  than  armed 
force  to  say  to  nation*  determined  to  sub- 
Jugate  their  neighbors:  Tou  may  go  this  far. 
but  no  further. 


Critics  also  have  expressed  fear  that  our 
attempts  to  shorten  the  war  by  Increasing 
military  pressure  on  Hanoi  may  lead  to  a 
nuclear  war.  If  China  had  the  nuclear  power 
and  thought  she  might  destroy  the  VS.,  per- 
haps she  would  undertake  such  a  mad  adven- 
ture. This  la  not  within  China's  present 
abUlty. 

PEAC^  THKOTIOH  ffTSINOTH 

It  Is  also  apparent  that  Russia  does  not  rel- 
ish World  War  III  any  more  than  we  do. 
She  wants  us  out  of  Southeast  Asia  but  not 
at  that  price.  We  can,  however,  continue  to 
expect  trouble  from  the  Soviets.  They  demon- 
strated this  at  the  recent  sessions  of  the 
United  Nations  called  In  the  hope  of  prevent- 
ing an  Arab-Israeli  war.  Russia  and  her  sup- 
porters were  not  interested  In  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  problems  In  the  Mideast.  Their  ob- 
jective was  to  gain  a  dominant  influence  in  r 
Arab  affairs,  at  Israel's  expense,  if  necessary. 
Only  the  Initiative,  spirit  and  military  elan 
of  Israel  saved  that  small  nation  from 
extinction. 

Russia  refused  to  Join  with  the  VB.  in 
keeping  the  peace  In  the  Mideast,  Just  as 
she  refuses  to  Join  the  VS.  in  establishing  an 
honorable  peace  In  Southeast  Asia  for  the 
benefit  of  the  suffering  h\m:ianlty  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

This  war  has  been  called  a  dirty  war  and 
the  war  of  a  great  power  against  a  small 
underdeveloped  nation.  All  wars  are  dirty 
wars.  We  yearn  for  that  day  when  war  will 
be  something  from  the  barbaric  past.  The  ^ 
U.S.  forces  have  used  great  restraint  and 
their  military  actions  have  been  carried  out 
In  an  attempt  to  protect  civilians  In  a  man- 
ner never  practiced  before  by  a  military 
power.  Nevertheless  the  horrors  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  are  before  us  dally,  dramatized  to 
a  far  greater  degree  than  that  of  any  pre- 
vious war. 

In  a  world  not  ready  for  the  management 
of  International  affairs  by  reason,  we  must 
not  abandon  our  position  of  strength.  There 
Is  no  shortcut  to  peace,  as  there  is  no  short- 
cut to  the  gradual  civilization  of  men  Intent 
on  pilfering  and  murdering  their  neighbors. 
Until  men  of  good  will  from  aU  nations, 
regardless  of  their  political,  economic  and 
religious  Ideology,  demand  a  cessation  of  all 
war.  mankind  must  suffer  •wars.  Wars,  sought 
or  unsought,  are  won  only  by  the  strong. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  3 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  ErlenborhI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  introduced  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 740  which  would  postpone  the  effec- 
tive date  of  President  Johnson's  plan  for 
reorganizing  the  District  of  Columbia 
government. 

As  you  know,  the  President's  plan  is 
now  before  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Reorganization  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, and  I  believe  It  is  a  good  plan. 
It  would  do  away  with  the  present  three 
Commissioners.  In  their  place,  the  gov- 
ernment would  be  headed  by  a  single 
commissioner,  and  there  would  be  a 
nine-member  city  council. 

In  the  normal  course,  this  change 
would  become  effective  AiKust  10,  but 
there  Is  a  resolution  to  disapprove  It  now 
before  the  Reorganization  Subcommit- 
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tee.  It  seems  to  me  that,  without  my 
resolution,  one  of  two  things  may 
happen: 

First,  we  may  approve  the  President's 
Reorganization  Plan  No  3,  in  which  case 
the  effort  toward  a  good  home  rule  bill 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  may  be  re- 
garded as  superfluous:  or 

Second,  we  may  disapprove  the  re- 
organization plan,  only  to  find  that  Con- 
gress cannot  agree  on  a  superior  home 
rule  bin. 

My  resolution  would  postpone  the 
effective  date  of  the  President's  reorgani- 
zation plan  for  an  additional  60  days. 
During  that  time.  Congress  can  consider 
the  various  home  rule  bills. 

One  of  these  has  been  Introduced  by 
my  colleague.  Representative  CtARKWcK 
Brown.  Jr..  of  Ohio,  and  I  believe  it  holds 
much  promise.  It  is  now  before  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee. 

Let  us  say  to  the  District  Committee 
that  it  has  a  limited  but  ample  time  to 
produce  an  acceptable  home  rule  bill  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  If  the  commit- 
tee fails  in  that  endeavor,  then  I  believe 
the  President's  plan  should  be  permitted 
to  take  effect,  without  any  objection 
from  Congress. 


HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  UN-AMERI- 
CAN ACTTVmES  MUST  INVESTI- 
GATE RIOTS 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  W.atson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoRO  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  In- 
terest of  national  survival  I  am  today 
urging  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  on  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  serve,  to  conduct  an  immediate 
and  extensive  investigation  of  subversive 
activities  In  the  riots  taking  place  in 
America's  cities. 

The  active  campaigns  by  black  power 
extremists  to  change  the  social  order  In 
this  coiintry  by  violent  means  constitutes 
a  grave  national  crisis.  In  fact.  I  feel  that 
the  most  important  issue  of  national  con- 
cern today  is  the  anarchy  taking  place  in 
the  streets  of  our  Nation's  cities.  The 
gravity  of  the  situation  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized, because  we  are  sitting  on  a 
virtual  powder  keg. 

While  we  are  all  concerned,  very  deeply 
concerned,  about  the  course  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  at  this  very  moment,  I  am 
fearful  that  unless  we  curtail  these  riots. 
this  Nation  will  be  faced  with  a  full-scale 
racial  conflict — a  conflict  so  terrible  that 
combat  units  may  have  to  be  diverted  to 
the  riot  areas  to  establish  order 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities has  been  conerned  for  some  time 
with  the  extensive  role  being  played  by 
subversive  persons  and  groups  in  the  ra- 
cial disorders  throughout  this  country  I 
now  feel  that  we  must  thoroughly  ex- 
amine the  subversive  elements  behind 
these  disorders  and  recommend  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  stop  them.  In  this  connec- 
tion Z  am  contacting  my  fellow  members 


of  the  committee  to  urge  immediate 
hearings  on  this  critical  situation. 

There  are  groups  presently  at  work 
who  are  actively  fostering  a  racial  revo- 
lution in  this  country.  In  fact,  one  of 
the  leaders  taking  part  in  the  recent 
black  power  conference  in  Newark  was 
.so  bold  as  to  place  a  timetable  on  when 
the  revolution  would  begin.  It  should  now 
be  obvious  to  everyone  that  this  will  be 
a  violent  revolution.  Watts.  Harlem. 
Rochester.  Tampa.  Newark,  Detroit — to 
mention  only  a  few — are  just  a  few  minor 
skirmishes  in  this  revolution. 

The  law-abiding  people  of  this  Na- 
tion— black  and  white— have  a  right  to 
expect  an  end  to  this  violence,  and  Con- 
gress has  a  responsibility  to  see  that  our 
streets  are  free  from  this  strife.  One 
could  question  whether  there  are  ample 
laws  regarding  rebellion,  sedition,  insur- 
rection, and  sulvocating  the  overthrow  of 
the  Government,  because  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  not  made  one  positive  step 
to  prosecute  an  offender. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  there  are  laws 
governing  these  im-Amencan  and  crimi- 
nal activities,  but  the  Attorney  General 
is  obviously  afraid  to  act.  While  I  would 
applaud  the  afflrmatlve  remarks  by  the 
President  in  a  nationwide  addre.ss  aimed 
at  bringing  peace  to  Detroit,  I  am  ap- 
palled that  his  Attorney  General  is  not 
enforcing  the  laws  as  he  was  sworn  to  do. 
Ramsey  Clark  obviously  does  not  have  the 
stomach  to  enforce  the  law.  In  the  inter- 
est of  justice  and  the  protection  of  the 
American  people,  he  should  resign  and 
take  up  a  job  teaching  sociological  juris- 
prudence at  some  university.  The  Amer- 
ican people  have  a  right  to  expect  some- 
one with  a  genuine  respect  for  the  law 
as,  their  Attorney  General,  rather  than 
.someone  who  spends  his  time  analyzing 
the  so-called  sociological  causes  of  crime. 
Those  who  would  resort  to  any  means  to 
overthrow  the  Government  are  per- 
petrating these  riots,  and  they  must  be 
exposed  and  brought  to  justice  imme- 
diately. This  will  be  the  purpose  of  the 
committee  investigation,  and  this  is  why 
I  consider  it  Imperative  to  hold  hearings 
now. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  CITIZENSHIP 

Mr.  WY.\TT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Edw.\rds1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  violence  and  death  are  rampant 
in  Detroit:  Federal  troops  have  been 
called  in.  Law  and  order  has  broken 
down  and  .American  is  fighting  Amer- 
ican. 

I  am  sick  and  tired  of  hearing  excuses. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  irresponsible  citi- 
zenship. There  is  no  excuse  for  bombing, 
looting,  shooting,  and  the  destruction 
that  is  taking  place  in  our  cities'  streets. 
The  time  is  long  passed  for  treating  the 
rioters  like  poor  children  Why  should 
we  allow  a  criminal  act  to  take  place  be- 
cau.se  it  is  done  by  a  mob.  when  we 
would  jail  the  criminal  If  he  were  alone? 


What  is  taking  place  in  Detroit  and 
Newark  and  across  this  country  must  be 
stopped.  The  cities,  the  States  and,  un- 
fortunately, the  Federal  Government 
must  find  the  way  to  end  these  unbe- 
lievable atrocities.  But  we  cannot  do  it 
with  social  reformers.  It  must  be  done 
by  dealing  fast  and  with  certainty  wher- 
ever trouble  breaks  out. 

It  is  my  great  hope  that  the  Senate 
wUl  quickly  pass  the  antiriot  bill  that 
we  passed  in  the  House  last  week.  This 
law  says  to  those  who  travel  around  that 
country  stirring  up  riots — the  Stokely 
Carmichaels,  the  Rap  Browns  and  the 
others — that  the  country  is  not  going  to 
put  up  with  It  any  longer.  It  is  time  to 
quit  acting  like  the  problem  is  going 
away.  We  must  face  up  to  it. 

We  cannot  tolerate  the  lawlessness, 
the  violence,  the  murder  that  is  going 
on — and  we  will  not  tolerate  it. 


My  25,  1967 
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GAO    REPORT    ON    CCC    WHEAT 
EXPORT  SUBSIDIES 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  iMr.  FindleyI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  should  scrap 
its  costly,  confusing,  and  unnecessary 
wheat  export  .subsidy  program. 

A  report  to  Congress  released  today 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  makes 
it  clear  that  establishment  of  export 
subsidy  payments  by  USDA  is  not  based 
on  any  written  guidelines  or  formula 
and  that  there  is  inadequate  documenf 
Ution   for  the   day-to-day  changes  in 

Thio  is  a  slipshod  way  to  run  a  pro- 
gram which  has  cost  bUlions  of  dollars 
since  its  inception.  The  GAO  report 
shows  that  the  wheat  export  subsidy 
program  cost  $155  million  in  fiscal  year 
1965  about  $385  million  in  fiscal  1966, 
and  "approximately  SlOO  million  during 
the  first  half  of  fiscal  1967. 

With  that  kind  of  money  involved. 
It  seems  to  me  that  much  tighter  regula- 
tions should  have  been  applied  to  the 
program  in  the  past.  This  is  a  most  com- 
plex matter,  however,  and  in  all  fairness 
it  should  be  noted  that  it  is  probably 
impossible  to  adopt  preci.se  criteria  for 
the  establishment  of  completely  fair  and 
justifiable  export  subsidy  payment  rates. 

During  the  last  year.  U.S.  wheat  prices 
have  tumbled  by  as  much  as  40  cents 
per  bushel.  This  has  brought  the  current 
export  subsidy  payment  down  to  zero  for 
Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  and  to  only  one  or 
two  cents  per  bushel  for  Hard  wheat  As 
a  result,  the  program  Is  virtually  mean- 
ingless now.  This  provides  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  with  an  opportunity 
to  scrap  the  entire  system  of  export  pay- 
ments with  a  minimum  of  inconvenience 
to  everyone  concerned. 

On  October  24.  1966. 1  a.sked  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  to 
determine  whether  there  is  a  need  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  pay  a 


subsidy  to  exporters  to  move  U.S.  wheat 
into  world  markets.  I  raised  a  further 
question  as  to  whether  the  criteria  used 
by  USDA  in  setting  day-to-day  subsidies 
resulted  in  discrimination  against  soft 
red  winter  wheat  exports. 

It  is  now  clear  that  USDA  has  not 
maintained  adequate  documentation  of 
the  criteria  used  in  fixing  subsidy  pay- 
ments. The  GAO  report  says  the  Acting 
Administrator  of  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
has  stated  the  Department  will  take  cer- 
tain action  to  improve  this  documen- 
tation. 

The  report  says  GAO  was  unable  to 
•conclusively  determine  whether  or  not 
the  subsidy  rates  established  by  the  De- 
partment have  been  discriminatory 
against  soft  red  winter  wheat"  but  found 
no  indication  that  the  rates  in  effect 
from  July  through  December,  1966  were 
set  at  levels  Intended  to  discourage  ex- 
portation of  this  class  of  wheat. 

The  GAO  report  also  said  it  appeared 
that  payment  of  export  subsidies  tends  to 
strengthen  U.S.  wheat  prices  by  protect- 
ing them  from  the  influences  of  world 

supply. 

I  wish  to  commend  GAO  for  its  excel- 
lent and  exhaustive  study  of  this  compli- 
cated problem.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  is 
the  first  time  that  the  wheat  export  sub- 
sidy program  has  ever  been  explored  and 
explained  In  depth. 


MnJTARY  AID  TO  VIETNAM  RE- 
SPONSIBLE FOR  LOSS  OR  DAM- 
AGE TO  40  U.S.  PLANES 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon?  . 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  dispatch  from  Warsaw  on 
June  25  carried  a  report  indicating  that 
Poland  was  now  supplying  military 
weapons  to  our  enemy  in  North  Vietnam. 
The  report  quoted  a  member  of  the  Pol- 
ish Conamunist  Party  PoUtburo,  Mr. 
Zenon  Kliszko.  widely  regarded  as  sec- 
ond in  command  to  Mr.  Gomulka,  to  the 
effect  that  Poland  pledged  full  assist- 
ance to  the  Vietnamese  Communists 
"until  complete  victory." 
Mr.  Kliszko  was  quoted  as  saying: 
We  are  glad  that  Polish  guns  are  bringing 
concrete  results  to  you  in  your  fight.  We  are 
giving  and  we  will  continue  to  give  material, 
political,  and  military  aid. 

While  in  North  Vietnam  during  his 
5-day  visit,  he  reportedly  addressed  a 
Hanoi  antiaircraft  unit  which  has  been 
armed  with  "equipment  furnished  by 
Polish  workers,  technicians,  and  engi- 
neers." The  Associated  Press  reported 
that  this  one  antiaircraft  unit  has  shot 
down  or  damaged  40  American  planes. 

There  has  been  no  denial  of  the  truth 
of  Mr.  Kllsko's  remarks  from  either  the 
Polish  Communist  Party  or  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Poland.  Presumably,  then, 
the  report  Is  accurate. 

Here  we  have   a  situation  in  which 


Poland  Is  now  supplying — and  will  con- 
tinue to  supply — military  arms  and  other 
defense  material  to  North  Vietnam.  This 
assistance  is  no  token  assistance  to  a 
sister  Communist  nation.  Klisko's  re- 
marks are  not  political  rhetoric  designed 
to  appease  Moscow  or  Hanoi  or  even  the 
more  militant  Communist  leaders  in 
Poland.  His  statement  is  plain  and  the 
meaning  imequivocal:  Poland  is  now 
arming  North  Vietnam  and  will  continue 
to  arm  her  in  the  future.  Indeed,  as  a 
result  of  Polish  military  assistance  over 
40  American  planes  have  been  shot  down 
or  damaged. 

In  light  of  these  developments,  I  urged 
the  President  on  June  30,  1967,  to  Uft 
Poland's  status  as  a  most  favored  nation 
under  our  tariff  laws  imtil  such  time  as 
he  determines  she  is  no  longer  supplying 
our  enemy  with  arms.  I  insert  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  the  complete  text  of 
my  letter  to  the  President: 

^  June  30.  1967. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  urge  tJiat  you  with- 
draw "Most  Favored  Nation"  status  to  Poland 
under  United  States  Tariff  laws  because  that 
country  Is  delivering  military  hardware — In- 
cluding arms  to  North  Vietnam.  As  you  may 
have  been  Informed,  the  shipments  were  con- 
firmed by  Zenon  Kliszko,  a  member  or  the 
PoUtlburo  of  the  Polish  Communist  Party 
and  widely  regarded  as  second  only  to  Mr. 
Oomullca  In  party  control.  Poland  Is  the  only 
nation  supplying  arms  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese which  has  the  advantage  of  "Most 
Favored  Nation"  treatment. 

The  tariff  concession  of  "Most  Favored  Na- 
tion" treatment  has  been  the  most  significant 
factor  In  Poland's  favorable  balance  of  trade 
with  the  United  States.  In  1959  for  example, 
the  last  year  before  MPN  was  restored,  Po- 
land's exports  to  the  United  States  amounted 
to  $31.8  million  and  her  Imports  from  us 
were  almost  $75  mlUon,  an  unfavorable  dol- 
lar deficit  to  Poland  of  $43  million.  However, 
In  1966  Poland's  exports  to  the  United  States 
were  $82.9  million  and  Its  Imports  only  $53.0 
million  resulting  In  a  favorable  balance  to 
Poland  of  $29.9  million. 

Poland's  favorable  balance  of  trade  with  the 
United  States,  a  direct  result  of  its  status  as 
a  "Most  Favored  Nation"  Is  a  major  factor  In 
building  up  Its  dollar  and  gold  reserves  and 
depleting  our  own.  Indeed  as  a  result  of  "Most 
Favored  Nation"  treatment  Poland's  exports 
to  the  UJ3.  have  Increased  almost  three -fold. 

I  find  It  difficult  to  comprehend  a  policy 
that  extends  an  unusually  attractive  eco- 
nomic concession  to  Poland  at  the  same  time 
that  country  increases  economic,  military 
and  political  support  for  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  National  Liberation  Front. 

If  Poland  is  permitted  to  continue  to  enjoy 
MFN  status  with  Impunity,  other  nations  may 
decide  they  too  can  initiate  arms  shipments 
and  other  forms  of  assistance  to  our  enemy 
without  fear  of  economic  reprisal  on  our 
part. 

Most  Favored  Nation  status  was  extended 
to  Poland  in  1960  by  President  Elsenhower 
as  a  reward  for  the  Internal  liberalization 
within  the  country  and  with  the  hope  it 
would  give  Poland  some  economic  basis  for 
greater  Independence  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

However,  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  in- 
ternal situation  In  Poland  today  reveals  a 
retrogression  of  basic  human  freedoms,  and 
greater  restrictions  on  the  two  elements  In 
Polish  society,  the  Intellectuals  and  the 
Catholic  Church,  which  exercise  some  re- 
straining Influence  on  the  aggressive  hard- 
liners within  the  government. 

For  our  policy  vis-a-vis  Poland  to  ignore 
these  adverse  developments  serves  to  retard — 
not  promote — Polish  liberalism,  Independence 
and  neutrality. 


United  States  Influence  In  Poland  should 
not  be  measured  In  terms  of  our  personnel, 
English  language  schools,  attractively  de- 
signed magazines  or  economic  concessions, 
but  rather  in  terms  of  progress  In  Increasing 
the  natural  desire  of  the  Polish  people  for 
greater  independence  in  foreign  *nd  domestic 
policy. 

You  have  requested  the  Congress  to  enact 
the  "East-West  Trade  Bill"  which  would  au- 
thorize the  Executive,  in  Its  discretion,  to  ex- 
tend "Most  Favored  Nation"  treatment  to 
certain  Eastern  European  countries  when 
such  a  move  wouli  be  in  "our  national  inter- 
est." In  that  respect  I  agree  with  Mr.  Zblg- 
nelew  Brenzlnskl,  formerly  director  of  the  Re- 
search Institute  on  Commumst  Affairs  at 
Columbia  University  and  now  a  member  of 
the  State  Department  Policy  Planning  Coun- 
cil who  wrote  In  1965  that  "whenever  a  coun- 
try Increases  the  scope  of  Its  external  Inde- 
pendence from  Soviet  control.  It  should  be  re- 
warded .  .  .  whenever  an  opposite  trend  de- 
velops, the  U.S.  should  be  prepared  to  dis- 
continue Its  assistance,  withdraw  special 
privileges  such  as  the  most  favored  nation 
clause  (a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  East 
Europeans)  and  should  not  hesitate  to  Indi- 
cate the  political  motivation  Involved."  I 
strongly  urge  you  to  consider  this  advice  of 
one  of  the  top  policy  planners  In  the  State 
Department. 

If  this  policy  Is  not  followed,  by  withdraw- 
ing "Most  Favored  Nation"  status  from  Po- 
land, the  already-substantial  opposition  to 
giving  the  Executive  discretion  In  regard 
to  trade  concession  In  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion win  undoubtedly  Increase. 

On  the  other  hand,  withdrawal  from 
Poland  of  this  trade  advantage,  would  be 
beneflcial  notice  to  the  Congress,  as  well  as 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  the  Executive 
will  use  trade  concession  as  an  effective  tool 
of  policy — to  reward  those  who  cooperate  and 
to  punish  those  who  do  not. 

Economic  concessions  certainly  have  not 
been  used  to  the  maxim  vim.  In  fact,  I  cannot 
recall  one  single  Instance  In  which  the  Ex- 
ecutive has  withdrawn,  or  threatened  to 
withdraw,  an  economic  concession  from  an 
East  European  country  regardless  of  the  cir- 
cumstances. Quite  the  contrary,  there  have 
been  several  unilateral  economic  concessions 
granted  to  Communist  countries  when  their 
local  political  conditions  did  not  justify  this 
action.  An  example  was  the  ExecuUve's  au- 
thorization of  credit  guarantees  last  Octo- 
ber to  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia. 

This  experience  has  led  Congress  to  exer- 
cise Its  own  influence  by  limiting  presiden- 
tial discretion,  as  It  did  last  year  In  shelving 
the  East-West  trade  bill  and  by  enacting  my 
amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Appropria- 
tion Act,  and  a  similar  amendment  to  the 
Food-for-Peace  Act. 

I  sincerely  feel  the  action  against  Poland 
would  be  In  the  national  Interest,  and  at  the 
same  time  would  serve  to  reassure  those 
members  of  Congress  who  now  are  reluctant 
to  provide  Presidential  discretion. 

I  bring  this  to  your  attention,  because  I 
am  convinced  that  the  manner  In  which  o\ir 
Government  responds  to  the  disclosure  of 
Polish  aid  to  our  enemy  may  have  far-reach- 
ing Impact  on  Congressional  attitudes.  This 
Impact  may  be  felt  on  the  Export-Import 
Bank  authorization  and  other  measures,  as 
well  as  the  East-West  Trade  bill  which  is 
now  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Comraittee. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  Findley. 
Representative  in  Congress. 

Today  I  received  a  reply  to  my  tele- 
gram from  the  Honorable  William  Ma- 
comber,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Congressional  Relations,  and  I  Include 
the  text  of  his  letter— along  with  his  ac- 
companying memorandum — in  my  re- 
marks at  this  point. 
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JfLT    24,   1967 
Hon.  Paul   Pinolet. 
Home  of   Reprfsentativ^i. 
Waahington,    DC 

Deas  Congrxssman  Pindlet  Thank  you 
for  yoxir  letter  of  July  6  in  which  you  suggest 
tbat  the  President  take  away  Moat  Favored 
Nation  status  from  Poland  because  of  the 
recent  Information  that  has  appeared  in  the 
press  about  Polish  arms  shipments  to  North 
Vlet-Nam. 

We  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  In  the 
national  interest  to  withdraw  MFN  from 
Poland  at  the  present  time  Our  reasons  for 
maintaining  MFN  status  for  Poland  are. 
similar  to  the  reasons  given  In  the  Presi- 
dent's determination  of  March  26.  1964.  Justi- 
fying BfPN  at  that  time  There  Is  enclosed 
that  section  of  the  determination  pertaining 
to  Poland.  Withdrawing  MFN  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  policy  objective  of  the  last  three 
administrations  to  encourage  independence 
in  Poland  and  Eastern  Europe  It  could  seri- 
ously undermine  the  progress  we  have  made 
thviM  far  in  expanding  the  .American  presence 
in  those  countries.  While  we  certainly  do  not 
approve  of  Polish  arms  shipments  to  North 
Vlet-Nam.  we  do  not  believe  that  withdraw- 
ing ifFN  from  Poland  would  have  the  effect 
of  eaalng  our  task  In  Vlet-Nam. 

At  the  time  when  MFN  treatment  was 
granted  to  Poland  In  1960  it  was  understood 
that  this  action  was  a  key  factor  In  Inducing 
Poland  to  make  Its  $40  million  claims  settle- 
ment with  the  U  S  concluded  in  July  of  that 
year.  Furthermore.  It  Is  an  important  ele- 
ment In  Poland's  abUlty  to  pay  an  average  of 
over  WO  million  annually  on  Its  other  long- 
term  obligations  to  the  U  S  Gtovernment.  We 
will  be  glad  to  discuss  this  matter  with  you 
at  greater  length  if  you  wish.  Psychologic- 
ally, taking  ^^FN  away  from  Poland  would 
be  an  Indication  to  the  great  majority  of 
Poles  who  are  pro- American  that  we  have 
lost  Interest  In  them.  Finally.  It  would  weaken 
the  hands  of  those  In  Poland  who  are  In  favor 
of  relaxation  of  tensions  and  peaceful  ex- 
changee with  the  West,  and  strengthen  the 
position  of  those  who  favor  a  closed  society 
and  a  more  militant  and  troublcmaklng  fcr- 
elgn  policy 

Withdrawal  of  Most  Favored  Nation  status 
from  Poland  really  involves  a  much  larger 
Issue,  that  Is.  our  trade  with  Eastern  Europe. 
since  Poland  Is  our  largest  trading  partner 
In  the  area  iwlth  the  exception  of  Yugo- 
slavia) and  the  other  East  European  coun- 
tries aspire  to  Poland's  favored  status  Re- 
gardless of  whether  one  may  feel  that  this 
Is  an  appropriate  time  for  expanding  such 
trade,  a  dramatic  backward  step  such  as 
withdrawing  MFN  from  Poland  would  make 
It  appear  that  we  are  turnlBg  our  backs  on 
Eastern  Europe  for  the  foreseeable  future.  It 
would  not  affect  in  any  significant  way  the 
area's  economic  position  or  Us  attitude 
toward  Vlet-Nam  In  effect  it  would  be 
against  our  interests  because  It  would  for- 
feit the  opportunity  to  Influence  the  direc- 
tion toward  market  socialism  In  which  those 
countries  are  moving  Western  Europe  on  the 
other  hand  is  already  deeply  Involved  In 
trade  with  Eastern  Europe,  and  our  with- 
drawal would  do  no  more  than  abandon 
the  area  to  West  European  commercial 
competition. 

There  Is  clenrly  merit  In  Mr.  Brzezlnskl's 
statement  that  we  should  either  reward  a 
country  which  Increases  Us  Independence 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  liberalize  Its  do- 
mestic system,  or  wtthdr.iw  special  prlvi- 
leges,  such  as  MFN.  whenever  an  opposite 
trend  develops  However,  we  do  not  believe 
that  this  Is  the  time  for  so  drastic  an  action 
as  the  withdrawal  of  MFN  from  Poland  be- 
eatiae  the  evidence  Is  not  conclusive  that  an 
opposite  trend  has  developed  from  that 
which  is  described  in  the  attached  Presi- 
dential determination  on  Poland. 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  give 
you  our  views.  Needless  to  say.  I  would  be 


happy   to   have   any   further   comments   you 
may  wish  to  make  on  this  subject,  and  will 
be  glad  to  arrange  for  Department  officers  to 
discu.ss  this  matter  with  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WaxiAM  B    Macombek.  Jr  . 
/migrant   Secretary  for  Congreastonal 
RelatioTi3. 

Memorandum  From   Prbsident  Johnson  ' 

March  26.  1964 
Memorandtim  for:    The  Secretary   of   State; 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Subject:  Determination  under  Section  231(b) 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  as 
Amended.  Permitting  Continuation  of  Non- 
discriminatory Trade  Treatment  for  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia  f^ 

Pursuant  to  section  231(b)  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962.  iis  amended.  I  hereby 
determine  that  extending  the  beneflta  of 
trade  agreement  concessions  made  by  the 
United  States  to  products,  whether  Imported 
directly  or  Indirectly,  of  the  Polish  People's 
Republic  and  the  Socialist  Federal  Republic 
of  Yugoslavia,  both  of  which  were  receiving 
trade  concessions  on  December  16,  1963,  will 
be  Important  to  the  national  interest  and 
will  promote  the  independence  of  these  two 
countries  from  domination  or  control  by  In- 
ternational communism.  The  reasons  for  this 
determination  are  contained  in  the  attached 
statement. 

The  Secretary  of  State  Is  directed  to  report 
this  determination  and  the  reasons  therefor 
to  the  Congress,  as  required  by  section  231(b) 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  as 
amended 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  directed 
to  Inform  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  of 
this  determination. 

Lyndon  B  Johnson. 

Text  of  Statement 
B.  Poland 

Poland  has  not  achieved  the  degree  of 
Independence  from  Moscow  that  Yugoslavia 
ha.i.  Nevertheltss  sitice  the  events  of  i9-.6. 
Paland  has  attained  u  large  measure  of  auton- 
omy both  In  internal  aflairb  and  in  foreign 
relations 

After  1956.  Poland  reversed  Its  policy  to- 
ward collectivization  of  agriculture.  Today. 
87  ,  of  the  arable  land  of  Poland  l.s  privately 
held 

A  far  greater  degree  of  freedom  of  speech 
has  been  permitted  In  Poland  since  1956.  and 
Intellectual  activity  remains  stimulating  and 
lively  Poland  has  discontinued  Jamming 
broadcasts  of  the  Voice  of  America  .ind  R.idlo 
Free  Europe  and  has  participated  In  certain 
USIA  programs  by  which  American  books  and 
periodicals  have  been  made  available  to  the 
people  of  Poland  Poland  has  also  permitted 
relatively  free  emigration  to  the  West  and 
has  regularly  permitted  Poles  to  come  to  the 
United  States  to  visit. 

Finally,  basic  freedom  of  worship  Is  possi- 
ble in  Poland  today.  Poland  permits  religious 
education  for  children  as  well  a.s  a  C.ithoUc 
university  and  seminaries  A  number  of  reli- 
gious holy  d^ys  are  observed  as  nation  il  aol'.- 
days  While  religion  remains  anathema  to  the 
Communists,  and  the  Gomulka  regime  has 
pr.ibedxjjr  ways  of  bringing  the  Church  under 
some  control.  Catholicism  in  Poland  remains 
a  potent  force  and  an  obrtacle  to  ci.'mp;ete 
communist  domination  The  regime  woU 
aware  that  an  ill-out  nttack  on  the  Church 
would  prejudice  Its  beneficial  relationship 
with  the  West,  must  .show  restraint  so  long 
as  there  is  anything  to  gain  In  Poland's 
relation  wi'h  the  West 

The  United  States  and  Poland  have  made 
good  progress  In  resolving  out.st.andlng  fi- 
nancial and  economic  problems.  Over  t;ie 
past   seven    years   the   volume   of    trade    has 
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grown    and    there    are    good    prospects    for 
steady  growth  In  the  futxire. 

Nondiscriminatory  treatment  for  Polaad 
products  permits  that  country  to  earn  dol- 
lars with  which  It  can  buy  American  gocKli 
and  meet  Its  substantial  financial  obllga- 
tlons  to  the  United  States  Government  and 
to  private  American  citizens.  Poland's  pay- 
ments on  these  obligations  have  reached  al- 
most $11  million  annually  and  will  Increase 
to  over  »20  million  In  1967.  These  debts  in- 
clude, among  others,  the  obligations  arising 
from  the  settlement  of  claims  of  United 
States  nationals  whose  properties  were  na- 
tionalized In  Poland,  and  the  obligations  to 
repay  In  dollars  for  previous  purchases  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  under  PL 
480.  Cutting  off  trade  on  the  present  non- 
discriminatory basis  would  Impair  Poland's 
ability  to  meet  these  obligations. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  Polish  events  of 
1956,  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  determined, 
for  purposes  of  section  107  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended  fPL  480),  that  Poland 
was  not  a  nation  dominated  or  controlled  by 
the  foreign  government  or  foreign  organiza- 
tion controlling  the  world  communist  move- 
ment. Since  that  determination  the  United 
States  has  kept  the  Polish  situation  under 
close  and  continuing  scrutiny.  In  Novsmber 
1961  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  reaffirmed  the 
determination  of  1956.  This  Is  still  our  Judg- 
ment today. 

conclusion 
Contlntoatlon  of  nondiscriminatory  trade 
treatment  for  the  products  of  Yugoslavia 
and  Poland  Is  Important  to  our  national  in- 
terest. The  maintenance  of  commercial  trade 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
these  countries  will  further  the  objective 
of  encouraging  and  promoting  their  Inde- 
pendence from  domination  or  control  by  in- 
ternational communism. 

I  am  disappointed  to  learn  that  the 
President  will  not  exercise  his  discretion 
and  lift  this  economic  concession  to 
Poland  However,  I  am  not  surprised.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  believe  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Congress  to  express  Its  opin- 
ion on  this  matter  and  lift  Poland's  status 
by  the  appropriate  legislative  action.  I 
am  therefore  preparing  an  amendment  to 
tlie  forelKn  aid  authorization  bill  'HJi. 
7099 1  which  will  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  suspend  MFN  for 
Poland  until  the  President  determines 
that  she  is  no  longer  s'applylng  military 
arms  to  North  Vietnam.  Members  v,-lll 
recall  that  Poland's  status  as  a  MFN 
was  restored  by  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  by  a  provision  In  the  1963 
authorization  bill.  My  amendment  seeks 
to  amend  that  provision  in  the  1963  legis- 
lation 

It  is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  we  should 
continue  an  economic  concession  to  Po- 
land when  she  is  supplying  defense  ma- 
terial that  is  already  responsible  for  the 
loss  or  damage  of  40  U.S.  planes.  Poland 
is  not  under  attack  In  'Vietnam.  Indeed 
Fhe  is  a  member  of  the  International 
Control  Commission  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  maintaining  the  pro- 
visions of  the  1954  Geneva  Convention. 
Therefore  her  position  should  be  one  of 
careful  neutrality.  By  becoming  Involved 
in  the  conflict,  Poland  damages  her 
future  position  as  a  "neutral".  The 
Issues  at  stake  in  Vietnam  do  not  con- 
cern her  security  either  directly  or  in- 
directly. A  number  of  Communist  coun- 
tries do  trade  with  North  Vietnam,  some 
extend  economic  assistance.  But  others. 
such  as  Yugoslavia,  restrict  their  ac- 
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knowledged  assistance  to  medical  sup- 
plies. Poland  could  have  followed  this 
more  independent  course  In  Vietnam,  but 
she  has  not.  She  has  supplied  weapons 
knowing  the  action  would  bring  forth  ex- 
pressions of  contempt  In  the  United 
States.  What  does  Poland  have  to  gain 
by  the  shipment  of  weapons  to  Vietnam? 

I  have  been  told  by  various  embassy 
officials  of  Communist  countries  in 
Washington  that  there  can  be  no  im- 
provement in  their  relations  with  the 
United  States  until  a  political  settlement 
is  reached  in  Vietnam.  The  Vietnam  war 
IS  used  as  an  excuse  for  their  unwill- 
ingness to  improve  political  relations 
\^'lth  us.  Turnabout  is  fair  play.  They 
should  expect  that  their  assistance  to 
North  Vietnam  is  going  to  affect  our  re- 
lations with  them. 

Poland  must  learn  that  there  is  a  limit 
to  our  patience  in  this  matter.  What  is 
at  issue  here  is  not  the  status  of  internal 
liberalization  In  Poland,  but  whether  we 
will  continue  to  extend  to  her  a  very  at- 
tractive economic  concession — one  that 
is  worth  millions  of  dollars  to  her  each 
year — while  she  turns  around  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  killing  American  boys  in 
Vietnam. 

Ambassador  Macomber's  letter  con- 
tains a  number  of  observations  that  are 
irrelevant  to  the  issue  at  hand.  I  will  dis- 
cuss these  and  his  other  p>oints.  First, 
however,  I  draw  Members'  attention  to 
the  fact  that  apparently  the  State  De- 
partment recognizes  the  validity  of  the 
reports  of  arms  shipments,  because  the 
Ambassador  says: 

We  certainly  do  not  approve  of  Polish 
arms  shipments  to  North  Vietnam. 

So  let  us  understand  from  the  outset 
that  there  is  no  dispute  over  whether 
the  arms  are  being  sent.  Warsaw  has  not 
disclaimed  the  report  and  neither  has 
the  Defense  Department  or  the  State 
Department. 

The  Ambassador's  letter  begins  by  ob- 
serving that  the  administration  feels  It 
is  not  in  our  national  interest  to  with- 
draw MFN  from  Poland  at  the  present 
time.  If  one  places  the  continuation  of 
our  less  than  satisfactory  relations  with 
Poland  above  the  question  of  cutting  off 
arms  shipments  to  North  Vietnam,  then 
the  national  interest  requires  a  continu- 
ation of  the  MFN  status. 

But  one  must  inquire  what  are  to  be 
our  priorities.  This  war  might  have  been 
resolved  a  long  time  ago  if  we  had  placed 
the  resolution  of  the  conflict  as  our  num- 
ber one  priority  in  foreign  policy  and  re- 
lated all  other  aspects  of  our  policy  to 
the  one  question,  'Will  this  8u:tion  con- 
tribute to  or  retard  the  settlement  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict?"  But  we  have  not 
done  this  and  nothing  demonstrates  this 
more  clearly  than  our  relations  with  Po- 
land. The  number  one  priority  must  be 
to  end  the  Vietnam  war,  and  friend — as 
well  as  foe — must  understand  this.  Less 
than  this  is  a  betrayal  to  the  men  in 
Vietnam  and  to  our  whole  policy  there. 

I  do  not  maintain  that  lifting  Poland's 
MFN  status  will  halt  all  shipments  of 
arms  to  Vietnam.  But  I  do  think  Poland 
should  be  punished  economically  for  her 
actions.  I  think  lifting  Poland's  status 
may  well  cause  other  countries  who  now 
aid  our  enemy  In  Vietnam — or  who  may 


be  tempted  to  increase  their  assistance — 
to  stop  and  pause.  They  may  well  ask 
themselves,  "Which  is  more  important, 
trading  or  aiding  Vietnam  or  maintain- 
ing the  present  status  of  our  relations 
with  the  United  States?" 

Mr.  Macomber's  letter  states  the  lift- 
ing of  MFN  to  Poland  could  result  in 
several  adverse  reactions.  He  believes  the 
lifting  of  MEN  would  endanger  our  re- 
lations with  East  Europe,  but  I  would 
argue  that  It  may  well  save  lives  in  Viet- 
nam. Poland's  MFN  status  may  be  an 
important  factor  in  her  ability  to  fund 
her  debts,  but  she  must  recognize  that 
also.  Accordingly  I  believe  for  that  very 
reason  she  would  halt  her  military  as- 
sistance. Presumably  the  leaders  of  Po- 
land are  rational  men  who  seek  flrst  to 
promote  the  national  Interest  of  Poland. 
Should  Poland  have  to  default  on  her 
debts  or  claim  settlements  because  of  a 
scarcity  of  dollars  her  standing  in  the 
International  political  and  financial 
community  would  be  seriously  crippled. 
Poland  would  find  It  almost  impossible 
to  obtain  financing  or  loan  guarantees 
for  her  Industrial  development.  The 
stigma  of  debt  default  would  be  hers  to 
bear  for  years  to  come. 

Furthermore,  our  economic  assistance 
to  Poland  was  designed  to  help  her  be- 
come independent  from  Moscow,  as- 
suming she  wanted  to.  However,  if  we 
refuse  to  lift  MFN  because  of  a  fear  that 
Poland  may  cancel  payment  and  serv- 
icing of  her  debt  and  claims  settlement 
then  we  do  not  have  leverage  with  Po- 
land, she  has  leverage  with  us.  She  then 
can  say,  "Don't  cut  off  MFN  because  we 
will  stop  paying  our  debts,"  It  would 
appear  that  our  MFN  extension  to  Poland 
has  provided  her  with  a  valuable  leverage 
in  which  to  Influence  us  rather  than  the 
other  way  around. 

I  seriously  Question  whether  the  "great 
majority  of  Poles  who  are  pro-American 
would  feel  that  we  have  lost  interest  in 
them."  I  question  whether  one  Pole  in  a 
thousand  knows  Poland  h«us  MFN  status 
in  the  United  States.  If  the  government 
has  told  them  as  much  about  MFN  as 
they  did  about  the  children's  hospital  we 
financed,  then  I  doubt  whether  even  one 
in  one  thousand  knows  about  MFN.  Fur- 
thermore, the  average  Pole  has  many 
contacts  with  American  Ideas.  There 
have  been  welfare  programs  under  Public 
Law  480.  U.S.  exhibits  at  Polish  trade 
fairs,  UNRRA  shipments,  cultural  ex- 
changes, distribution  of  Ameryka  Mag- 
azine, radio  programs  from  VOA  and 
RFE  are  directed  to  Poland,  various  lec- 
ture programs,  exhibits,  book  fairs,  text- 
book translations,  and  medical  and  social 
welfare  research  programs  Including  the 
construction  of  the  children's  hospital. 
These  and  many  other  information  serv- 
ices, too  numerous  to  mention  here,  are 
what  Infiuence  our  relations  with  the 
Polish  people.  We  need  not  attempt  to 
buy  the  loyalty  of  the  Polish  people  to 
our  ideas.  Poland  has  looked  West,  not 
East,  for  1,000  years.  Her  people  will  not 
turn  against  the  West  because  MFN  is 
lifted.  Indeed  if  all  our  programs  were 
lifted  and  removed  in  Poland  the  pres- 
sures and  strains  created  by  the  removal 
of  any  contact  with  the  West  would 
probably  result  in  another  serious  inci- 
dent, like  that  which  occurred  in  1956. 


The  question  of  East-West  trade  is 
only  incidentally  Involved  here,  I  have 
been  in  favor  of  East- West  trade  con- 
ducted on  a  normal  commercial  basis — 
not  involving  strategic  goods — for  many 
years.  I  feel  that  trade  Is  a  way  to  in- 
fluence events  in  our  direction,  if  prop- 
erly used.  Poland  is  moving  toward 
market  socialism  not  because  of  our 
MFN,  although  it  may  be  a  factor,  but 
because  her  internal  economic  condi- 
tions require  it.  Western  Europe's  trade 
tand  contacts  with  Poland  would  not 
be  affected  seriously  by  our  lifting  MFN. 
I  could  comment  in  detail  on  other  as- 
pects of  Mr.  Macomber's  letter,  but  I 
will  restrict  myself  to  these  points : 

First,  it  is  true  that  three  adminis- 
trations have  supported  MFN  to  Poland, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  under  two  of  these 
administrations,  Eisenhower  and  Ken- 
nedy, Poland  was  not  shipping  arms  to 
North  Vietnam.  Therefore,  to  say  that 
the  present  policy  is  a  continuation  of 
the  Eisenhower  and  Kermedy  policy  is 
misleading.  Considering  President  Elsen- 
hower's remarks  last  week  to  the  fresh- 
men Republican  Congressmen  there  is 
no  question  but  he  would  lift  MFN  for 
Poland  were  he  President. 

Second,  a  realistic   appraisal  of  the 
President's  determination  in  1964  would 
indicate  that  many  of  the  promising  fac- 
tors in  Poland  which  he  then  believed 
present   are   no   longer   present.   Many 
responsible  scholars  and  commentators 
on  Poland  have  recognized  the  change 
in  internal  conditions.  Indeed,  the  State 
Department's  January   1966  report  on 
the     status     of     Communist     Parties 
throughout  the  world  contained  this  ob- 
servation regarding  Poland,  "In  recent 
years  the  Polish  regime  has  been  tighten- 
ing its  internal  controls  in  order  to  in- 
sure that  stability  remains  unimpaired." 
To  maintain  that  the  situation  today,  in 
Poland  is  similar  to  that  in  March  1964 — 
over  3  Va  years  ago — is  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
history.  To  say  with  a  straight  face  that 
"intellectual  activity  remains  stimulating 
and  lively"  when  dissendents  are  expelled 
from  the  party,  their  publications  cen- 
sored,  their   private  clubs  closed,   and 
their   passports   canceled   is   stretching 
the  imagination.  To  say  that  Poland  per- 
mits religious  education  is  to  again  alter 
the  facts.  The  Government  has  back- 
,  tracked  on  the  1956  modus  vivendi  with 
the  church  which  promised  that  reli- 
gious education  would  be  held  on  a  vol- 
untary basis  in  the  classrooms.  The  Pol- 
ish Primate  was  last  year  denied  a  pass- 
port and  Catholic  request  to  build  more 
churches  have  been  blocked  or  vetoed. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  differences 
between  the  1964  memorandum — which 
the   Department   indicates   realistically 
describes  the  situation  in  Poland  today- 
concerns  the  item  reference  to  the  fact^ 
that  in  1967  Poland  would  be  paying  the 
United  States  over  $20,000,000  for  her 
debts.  Of  course,  this  payment  is  being 
made  in  part  by  local  currency — which 
can't  be  used  except  in  Poland.  So  the 
net  gain  to  the  Treasury  is  microscopic. 
I  invite  the  State  Department  to  sup- 
port its  statement  that  Poland  "has  at- 
tained a  large  measure  of  autonomy  both 
in  internal  affairs  and  in  foreign  rela- 
tion". I  ask  the  Department  of  State  to 
furnish  the  Congress  or  make  available 
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to  Members  through  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Commlttee^by  depositing  a  confidential 
memorandum — a  statement  which  will 
support  Ita  assertion.  Can  the  Depart- 
ment name  one  major  significant  differ- 
ence In  the  foreign  policy  position  be- 
tween Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union? 
Other  than  informal  chitchats  between 
Polish  and  Soviet  leaders  where  was  such 
disagreement — If  any— expressed— in  the 
UJS..  in  published  statements?  Where? 
I  ask  the  Department  to  prove  that  there 
is  greater  internal  freedom  in  Poland  to- 


Waxsaw,  June  35    (AP). — Poland   pledged 

full  assistance  Sunday  to  the  Vietnamese 
Communists  "until  complete  victory"  and 
dlscloeed  that  Polish  flrearms  already  have 
been  sent  to  Hanoi. 

"We  are  glad  that  Polish  guns  are  bringing 
concrete  results  to  you  in  your  flght."  Polish 
Communist  Politburo  member  Zenon  KUszko 
was  quoted  as  saying  In  a  Polish  Press  Agency 
account  of  his  Just-completed  five-day  visit 
to   North    Vietnam. 

"We  are  giving  and  we  will  continue  to 
give  material,  political  and  military  aid."  he 
said. 

Kllszko.  regarded  aa  the  top  Polish  Com- 


day  than  In  January  of  1957.  Can  the^xwiunist  next  to  party  leader  wiadyslaw  Go 


Department  show  how  our  economic  as- 
sistance— other  than  perhaps  Public  Law 
480  shipments — has  in  fact  made  Poland 
or  tended  to  make  Poland  Independent  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Where  are  the  internal 
freedoms  In  Poland?  Certainly,  peasants 
may  have  the  right  to  pray  in  church  on 
Sunday,  but  what  good  does  that  accom- 
plish In  the  long  run  if  the  regime  is 
doing  everything  in  its  power  to  limit 
the  influence  of  the  church  and  interfere 
with  the  observances  of  religious  holi- 
days. What  good  does  it  do  if  two  Intel- 
lectuals can  criticize  the  government  over 
a  cup  of  coffee  in  a  Warsaw  restaurant  if 
they  can  not  publicly  express  their  point 
of  view  in  meetings  or  through  publica- 
tions. It  may  be  true  that  87  percent  of 
the  arable  land  of  Poland  is  privately 
held — and  this  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
Polish  Government — but  it  is  also  true 
that  this  is  so  only  because  the  Govern- 
ment realizes  it  could  not  collectivize  the 
peasants  without  a  serious  internal 
problem. 

In  February  I  prepared  an  extensive 
report  detailing  specific  incidents  and 
events  to  rebut  the  myth  that  Poland 
permitted  a  significant  degree  of  inter- 
nal freedom.  I  have  yet  to  see  the  Stete 
Department  answer  those  basic  points. 
To  maintain  that  Poland  today  is  the 
Poland  of  1956  or  even  of  March  1964, 
is  to  close  one's  eyes  to  the  realities  of 
history. 

Third,  even  assuming  Poland  were  in- 
ternally free,  I  believe  we  should  suspend 
MPN.  If  Brazil  shipped  weapons  to  North 
Vietnam  I  would  favor  lifting  MFN.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  Poland  is  the  only 
country  who  receives  MFN  treatment 
that  sends  military  equipment  to  North 
Vietnam.  Accordingly  I  believe  the  Con- 
gress should  act  to  suspend  this  economic 
concession  until  such  time  as  the  arm 
shipments  have  stopped  The  statement 
has  been  made  that  one  cannot  force  na- 
tions to  act  this  way.  It  has  been  said 
one  cannot  publicly  threaten  a  nation, 
but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  have.  In 
1946  we  threatened  to  lift  foreign  aid  to 
the  nationalist  government  of  China  un- 
less it  would  negotiate  with  the  Com- 
munists. We  forced  a  rightwlng  Prime 
Minister  of  Laos  to  establish  a  neutralist 
government  by  suspending  aid  for  4 
months  under  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion, and  we  threatened  to  suspend  aid 
to  President  Diem  in  South  Vietnam  un- 
less he  made  certain  changes.  Publicity  Is 
one  of  the  most  effective — not  Ineffec- 
tive— tools  in  foreign  policy. 

I  ask  that  the  Associated  Press  report 
I  referred  to  earlier  and  a  commentary 
over  Radio  Warsaw  be  Inserted  in  my 
remarks  at  this  point: 


mulka.  was  addressing  a  Hanoi  antiaircraft 
unit  which  has  been  armed  with  "equipment 
furnished  by  Polish  workers,  technicians  and 
engineers."  and  has  shot  down  or  damaged 
40  American  planes,  the  agency  said. 

(Poland  has  received  United  States  aid 
since  1957  under  a  policy  intended  to  reduce 
Warsaw's  dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union. 
Total  aid  through  June  30.  1965.  was  $979 
million.  Some  $425  million  In  food  and  ma- 
chinery was  provided  between  1057  and  1960 
alone.  Last  January.  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced he  was  ready  to  help  Poland  ease 
the  burden  of  Its  debt  to  the  U.S.  Involving 
$500  million  for  surplus  food  deliveries.) 

KUszko  returned  to  Warsaw  on  Saturd^vy 
night  after  talks  in  Moscow  with  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party  chief  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev. 

The  first  dl-sclosure  of  Polish  arms  In  Viet- 
nam coincided  with  publication  of  a  Polish- 
North  Vietnamese  communique  harshly  as- 
sailing not  only  the  American  military  effort 
but  also  "the  deceitful  maneuvers  of  the 
Johnson  Administration  for  so-called  peace 
negotiation."!  without  any  Initial  conditions." 

KlISZKO    TurP    IIXrSTRATES     SrPPORT     FOR 
VlETN.^M 

Dzlennllt  Ludowy  carries  a  commentary  by 
M  Owczarczyk.  entitled  "Never  Alone."  which 
deals  with  the  visit  of  the  Polish  party  del- 
egation to  the  DRV  It  s<iys  in  part: 

A  friend  In  need  is  a  friend  Indeed,  says 
a  proverb  The  Vietnamese  nation  struggling 
against  U  3.  aggression  knows  today  the 
meaning  of  Internationalist  friendship,  which 
links  It  above  all  with  the  socialist  states. 
It  haa  not  been  deceived:  it  Is  not  and 
win  not  be  alone  In  face  of  the  onslaught  of 
large  Imperialist  power.  Socialist  states  has- 
ten with  all-round  military,  material,  polit- 
ical, and  moral  assistance  to  the  lighting 
Vietnamese:  they  place  at  their  disposal  all 
Indispensable  means  ta  repel  the  aggression. 
Poland  Is  one  of  these  states. 

The  recently  concluded  visit  of  the  P2PR 
delegation,  headed  by  Zenon  Kllszko  to  the 
DRV  and  the  text  of  the  communique  pub- 
:ished  after  the  visit  was  new  evidence  of  the 
Polish  support  and  deep  sympathy  for  the 
struggle  of   the  Vietnamese   nation. 

Poland's  assistance  and  support  declared 
In  the  communique  stem  not  only  from  a 
sense  of  duty  and  rea.son  We  know  as  well 
as  anybody  In  Europe  what  the  fate  of  a  state 
and  nation  Is  like  when  it  has  to  face  alone 
an  overpowering  imporlallst  power  We  went 
through  It  In  1939  We  know  the  pride  and 
the  bitter  taste  of  fighting  for  "our  and  your 
freedom  "  such  as  the  Vietnamese  are  doing 
today. 

Dziennik  Ludowy  goes  on  to  say:  when 
addressing  the  General  Assembly,  Premier  J 
Cyranklewlcz  pointed  out  that  the  Middle 
East  conflict  should  not  be  examined  sepa- 
rately from  the  whole  International  situa- 
tion The  aggressive  forces  In  Washington 
believe,  and  try  to  put  this  belief  into  effect. 
thit  It  Is  worth  while  Ui  take  the  risk  of 
limited  wars  under  the  cover  of  a  "nuclear 
umbrella"  In  order  to  attain  by  force  ad- 
vantageo'is  solutions  otherwise  unattainable 
by  diplomatic  maneuver-!  The  aggressive 
Israeli  war  ag.ilnst  the  Arib  s'ates  proceeds 
from  this  concept    Opposing  U  .S    aggression 


In  Vietnam,  the  Vietnamese  people  are 
thwarting  those  concepts  and  plai:s  the 
successful  Implementation  of  which  would 
lead  directly  to  a  search  for  new  victims 

That  Is  why  aggression  cannot  be  sanc- 
tioned anywhere,  neither  In  Vietnim  the 
Middle  East,  nor  any  other  region  Prom  this 
assumption,  from  this  conviction  stems  our 
solidarity  with  the  nations  fighting  against 
the  policy  of  force  and  aggression,  above  all 
with  the  struggle  of  the  Vietnamese  nation. 
concludes  Dzlennlk  Ludowy. 

It  may  well  be  that  there  are  liberaliz- 
ing forces  in  Poland  which  hopefully 
will  have  the  Impact  of  an  Oskar  Lange 
or  Adam  Schaff.  But  we  must  deter- 
mine our  priorities  and  resolving  the 
Vietnam  conflict  should  be  the  first  pri- 
ority. In  1956  President  Elsenhower  said 
he  would  support  any  U.N.  action — In- 
cluding the  use  of  force — to  preser\e  the 
integrity  of  the  Gomulka  regime  and 
Polish  independence  from  Soviet  domi- 
nation. Accordingly  it  is  not  inappropri- 
ate or  unreasonable  to  demand  the 
Polish  Government  cease  any  shipment 
to  Vietnam  and  withdraw  MFN  should 
they  refuse. 


BILL  TO  PROVIDE  RECOMPUTATION 
OF  MILITARY  RETIRED  PAY 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Bob  Wilson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  provide 
for  the  recomputatlon  of  military  re- 
tired pay. 

In  1958  and  1963  Congress  broke  faith 
with  our  retired  militarj-  when  the  time- 
honored  retirement  formula  was 
changed.  Until  1958,  retired  pay  was  tied 
directly  to  active  duty  pay,  and  when 
active  duty  members  received  a  pay  in- 
crease, retired  members  did  likewise. 
Public  Law  85-422  in  1958,  however,  in- 
creased active  duty  pay  by  10  percent, 
but  retired  pay  by  only  6  percent.  Then 
in  1963  Congress  in  Public  Law  88-132 
tied  future  retired  pay  increa.ses  to  a  rise 
in  the  cost-of-living  index  a.s  main- 
tained by  the  Labor  Department  As 
pre.sently  stated,  the  law  provides  that 
the  retired  military-  basic  pay  rate 
will  be  adjusted  when  the  CPI— Con- 
sumer Price  Index — shows  an  increase 
of  at  least  3  percent  for  3  months.  Let 
us  consider,  for  a  moment,  just  how  this 
system  works.  Each  retired  member's  pay 
is  ba.sed  at  present  upon  the  pay  scale  at 
the  time  of  his  retirement.  Thus,  we  now 
have  many  situations  with  retirees  at  the 
same  grade  and  years  of  senice — and  the 
.same  hardships  endured — drawing  seven 
different  rates  of  pay,  dependent  upon 
the  date  of  retirement.  The  ironic  twist  to 
this  situation  is  that  these  men  enlisted 
and  reenlisted  in  the  military  sen'ice 
over  the  years  on  the  assurance  of  the 
pre- 1958  retirement  system.  They  were 
promised  that,  although  active  duty  pay 
was  low,  a  meaningful  retired  pay  system 
would  help  offset  the  cleavage  between 
civilian   and   military   pay    These   men 
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surely  fulfilled  their  part  of  the  bar- 
gain—they gave  long  years  of  faithful, 
devoted  service  in  war  and  peace.  How 
shameful  that  we  In  Congress  have 
reneged  on  our  obligation. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  to  find  that  the 
Department  of  Defense,  as  spokesman 
for  the  Johnson  administration,  main- 
tains its  adamant  opposition  to  the  re- 
computation  bills  which  have  been  intro- 
duced during  this  Congress  to  attempt  to 
correct  the  disgraceful  retirement  for- 
mula. Frankly,  it  Is  incomprehensible 
that  we  would  continue  to  pour  millions 
of  dollars  Into  "social  giveaway  pro- 
grams" while  we  refuse  to  meet  our  moral 
obUgations  to  live  up  to  the  terms  prom- 
ised the  military  for  so  many  years. 

The  time  for  action  is  now  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  Congress  will  consider 
these  recomputatlon  bills  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  in  spite  of  executive 
department  opposition.  We  should  not 
condone  this  additional  example  of  the 
Administration's  ever-growing  credibili- 
ty gap.         ^_^_^^_^^^ 

LEGISLATION    TO    TAX    INTEREST 
FROM  ARBITRAGE  BONDS 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Byrnes]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  already  Introduced  a  bill 
to  amend  section  103  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  In  order  to  take  away  the  tax 
exemption  presently  enjoyed  by  the  so- 
called  Industrial  development  bonds.  I 
have  today  Introduced  another  bill  deal- 
ing with  the  arbitrage  bond.  The  prob- 
lem Is  similar  to  that  presented  by  the 
industrial  development  bond. 

My  bill  would  amend  section  103  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  In  order  to 
exclude  from  the  exemption  granted  to 
State  and  municipal  obligations,  those 
bonds  which  are  Issued  for  the  purpose 
of  investing  the  proceeds  In  U.S.  Treas- 
ur>-  obligations  bearing  a  higher  rate  of 
Interest.  This  Is  known  in  the  trade  as 
"arbitrage." 

The  mechanics  of  an  arbitrage  bond 
are  simple.  A  State  or  local  government 
issues  bonds  and  atirees  to  invest  the 
proceeds  in  Federal  bonds  which  are 
then  placed  in  escrow  for  the  payment 
of  interest  and  principal  on  the  State  or 
local  bonds.  The  investor  in  these  bonds 
has  a  certificate  which  represents 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  interest 
In  Federal  bonds,  but  because  the  inter- 
est payments  made  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pass  through  the  hands  of  the 
State  or  local  government  it  is  argued 
that  the  Interest  is  exempt.  The  local 
government  thus  makes  a  profit  from 
the  interest  differential  that  exists  be- 
tween the  taxable  Federal  securities  and 
the  nontaxable  securities  which  it  pur- 
Ports  to  issue. 

Last  year  the  Treasury  Department 
announced  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  would  not  rule  on  extending  the 
Interest  exemption  to  arbitrage  trans- 


actions under  existing  law.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  action  is  correct.  Arbi- 
trage bonds  really  represent  an  agree- 
ment by  the  issuer  to  act  as  a  conduit  or 
trustee  for  passing  interest  on  Federal 
bonds  to  private  persons  and  they  are 
not  "obligations"  of  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment within  the  meaning  of  existing 
law.  While  the  Treasury  Department  is 
considering  further  guidelines  to  imple- 
ment the  arbitrage  ruling,  to  avoid  any 
misunderstanding  in  this  area,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  make  it  doubly  clear 
that  the  interest  in  arbitrage  bonds  is 
not  entitled  to  exemption  from  Federal 
income  tax. 

I  am  inserting  a  copy  of  my  bill  to- 
gether with  a  technical  explanation  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

H.R.  11757 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  that  arbitrage  bonds  are 
not  to  be  considered  obligations  of  States 
and    local    governments   the    Interest    on 
which  Is  exempt  from  Federal  Income  tax 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress   assembled.  That    (a) 
section   103   ol  the   Internal   Revenue   Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  Interest  on  certain  gov- 
ernmental obligations)    la  amended   by  re- 
letterlng  subsection   (c)    as  subsection    (d) 
and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 
"(c)  Arbitrage  Bonds. — 
"(1)  Subsection  (a)  (1)  not  to  apply.— Any 
arbitrage  bond  (as  defined  In  paragraph  (2) ) 
shall   not  be  considered  an  obligation  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)  (1) 

"  ( 2 )  '  ARBrraAGE  Bond*  Defined  . — 
"(A)  In  oenkral. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'arbitrage  bond'  means 
any  obligation  if,  under  the  terms  of  the 
obligation  or  any  underlying  agreement,  any 
portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Issue  of  which 
the  obligation  Is  a  part  may  be  Invested, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  In  any  securities  (other 
than  obligations  the  interest  on  which  Is  ex- 
cluded from  gross  Income  under  subsection 
(a)  after  the  application  of  this  subsection) 
which  yield  a  higher  return  (taking  into  ac- 
count any  discount  or  any  premium)  than 
the  obligation  being  Issued,  and  such  secu- 
rities are  required  to  be  held  as  security  for 
any  obligations  the  Interest  on  which  is  ex- 
cluded from  gross  Income  under  subsection 
(a)  before  the  application  of  this  subsection. 
"(B)  Exceptions. — Subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  to  an  obligation — 

"(1)  If  under  the  terms  of  the  obligation 
or  underlying  agreement  all  of  such  securities 
(other  than  those  described  In  (11)  and  (ill) 
below)  In  which  the  proceeds  may  be  in- 
vested may  not  be  held  longer  than  two  years 
from  the  date  of  the  Issuance  of  the  ob- 
ligations; 

"(11)  If  the  obligation  or  an  underlying 
agreement  limits  the  amount  of  the  proceeds 
which  may  be  Invested  In  such  securities  as 
of  the  beginning  of  any  annual  accounting 
period  provided  for  In  the  obligation  or  un- 
derlying agreement  to  not  more  than  the 
amount  of  Interest  and  principal  payments 
required  to  bo  made  with  respect  to  such 
obligation  within  such  annual  accounting 
period  and  the  accounting  period  following 
such  annual  accounting  period; 

"(111)  to  the  extent  that  the  proceeds  of 
such  obligation  are  to  be  used  to  construct 
a  facility  the  actual  construction  of  which 
(other  than  acquisition  of  land)  must  com- 
mence within  two  years  from  the  date  of 
such  Issuance  If  under  the  terms  of  the  ob- 
ligation or  underlying  agreement  the  portion 
of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  In  connection  with 
such  construction  may  not  be  Invested  In 
such  securities  for  a  period  In  excess  of  five 
years  from  the  Issuance  of  such  obligation. 


"(3)  Special  series  of  obligations. — At  the 
request  of  an  organization  described  In  sub- 
section (a)il),  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C,  sec.  752  and  following) 
to  provide  for  the  Issuance  of  a  special  series 
of  obligations  of  the  United  States  the  yields 
on  which  shall  not  exceed  the  yields 
on  obligations  described  in  paragraph  (2). 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  Interest 
on  bonds  Issued  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act."      

Technical  Explanation  of  Proposed 
Amendment  to  Section  103  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  Relation 
TO   Arbitrage   Bonds 

The  proposed  bill  amends  section  103 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  by  adding  new 
subsection  (c).  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(c)  provides  that  an  arbitrage  bond  shall 
not  be  considered  an  obligation  of  a  State 
or  locaV  government  the  interest  on  which  is 
exempt  from  tax. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  new  subsection  (c)  de- 
fines the  term  "arbitrage  bond."  Subpara- 
graph (A)  provides  that  a  bond  will  only  be 
considered  an  arbitrage  bond  (1)  If  under 
the  terms  of  the  Issue,  the  State  or  local 
government  may  Invest  the  proceeds  of  the 
Issue  in  taxable  obUgations  yielding  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  than  the  Issue  In  question, 
and  (2)  if  the  portion  of  the  proceeds  so 
Invested  is  required  to  be  held  as  security 
for  the  payment  of  the  Issue  in  question  or 
any  other  bond  Issue  the  Interest  payments 
on  which  are  exempt  from  Federal  Income 
tax. 

This  definition  and  the  several  exceptions 
discussed  below  have  been  drafted  In  a  man- 
ner that  will  permit  a  prospective  purchaser 
to  determine  from  the  terms  of  the  obliga- 
tion and  underlying  agreement  that  a  given 
obligation  Is  not  an  arbitrage  bond.  By  the 
same  token  an  Issuing  governmental  unit, 
by  carefully  drafting  the  bond  agreement, 
can  Insure  that  a  bond  will  not  come  within 
the  definition  of  an  arbitrage  bond.  This  as- 
pect of  the  bill  as  well  as  the  exceptions  con- 
tained In  subparagraph  (B)  will  allow  State 
and  local  governments  unfettered  freedom  to 
engage  In  any  financing  arrangement  neces- 
sary to  achieve  the  basic  purpose  of  a  par- 
ticular  bond   Issue.   Subparagraph    (B)    ex- 
cludes from  the  definition  of  an  arbitrage 
bond  certain  common  situations  which  may 
require  a  limited  Investment  of  the  proceeds 
In  taxable  securities   and   It  Is  anticipated 
that  these  exceptions  will  render  the  bill  In- 
applicable to  the  vast  majority  of  govern- 
mental  bond   Issues.   It  Is   also  recognized, 
however,  that   certain   abnormal   situations 
may  prompt  the  Issuance  of  bonds  which  re- 
quire an  Investment  exceeding  the  specified 
limitations.  A  municipality,  confronted  with 
such  an  abnormal  situation,  may  avoid  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  If  It  confines  any  In- 
vestment exceeding  the  specified  limits  to 
securities  which  do  not  yield  a  higher  rate  of 
Interest  than  the  bonds  being  issued.  Para- 
graph (3)  of  the  new  subsection  (c)  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Issuance  of  special  federal  ob- 
ligations which  vrtll  meet  this  requirement 
for  municipalities  which  are  unable  to  pur- 
chase bonds  yielding  the  same  or  a  lower 
Interest  rate  as  the  issue  In  question  on  the 
open  market. 

For  example,  municipalities  often  find  It 
desirable  to  engage  in  advance  refunding 
transactions  In  order  to  Insure  an  orderly 
transition  between  an  outstanding  Issue  ap- 
proaching maturity  and  a  new  Issue  which 
is  to  replace  the  maturing  bonds.  The  mu- 
nicipality win  Invest  the  proceeds  of  the 
new  Issue  in  securities  to  be  held  In  escrow 
for  the  benefit  of  the  outstanding  bonds. 
Subparagraph  (B)(1)  of  the  new  subsection 
(c)  (3)  provides  a  general  two  year  exception 
which  would  exclude  advance  refunding 
Issues  from  the  definition   of  an   arbitrage 
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bond  If  tbe  proceeds  could  not  be  Invested 
In  htgber  yield  taxable  securiues  (or  longer 
than  two  years.  The  two  year  limitation  con- 
tain* tbe  investment  profit  within  tolerable 
limits  and  Insures  that  any  profit  that  re- 
sults Is  primarily  a  by-product  of  the  trans- 
action rather  than  its  eeaentlal  purpose. 

On  the  other  hand.  In  certain  unusual 
cas«s  It  may  be  desirable  to  Invest  the  pro- 
ceeds of  an  advance  refunding  Issue  (or  a 
period  exceeding  two  years.  An  oft  cited 
example  Involves  revenue  bonds  which  were 
Issued  to  build  a  bridge  and  which  contain 
a  restrictive  convenant  prohibiting  the 
erection  of  a  second  bridge  in  the  same  area. 
A  municipality  may  engage  In  an  advance 
refunding  transaction  in  order  to  secure  a 
release  from  the  restrictive  covenant  and 
simultaneously  raise  revenues  to  build  a 
second  bridge.  If  the  portion  of  the  proceeds 
which  are  to  be  held  In  escrow  for  the  out- 
standing bonds  are  to  be  held  for  a  period  In 
excess  of  two  years  ( because  the  outstanding 
bonds  are  not  callable  i  the  newly  Issued 
bonds  will  constitute  arbitrage  bonds  under 
the  bill  unless  the  municipality  also  agrees 
that  the  proceeds  will  not  be  Invested  In 
bonds  yielding  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than 
the  advance  refunding  bonds  once  the  two 
year  period  U  past.  If  it  Is  necessary,  to 
comply  with  such  an  agreement,  the  mu- 
nicipality may  request  the  Secreury  of  the 
Treasury  to  Issue  a  special  series  of  federal 
bonds  whose  yields  will  not  exceed  the  In- 
terest on  the  advance  refunding  Issue.  In 
this  way  the  bill  provides  maximum  flexi- 
bility for  all  state  and  local  government 
financing  needs  while  limiting  the  amount 
of  unjustified  profit  that  may  be  realized 
through  arbitrage  trading  on  the  interest 
differential  between  taxable  and  nontaxable 
obligations. 

In  addition  to  a  general  two  year  excep- 
tion, subparagraph  (B)(U)  permits  a  State 
or  local  goveriunent  to  set  aside  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  a  new  issue  and  Invest  an  amount 
•qtud  to  that  needed  to  pay  the  Interest 
and  inlnclpal  (If  any)  during  a  two  year 
period  after  the  date  of  issue  of  the  obliga- 
tion. The  ftind  so  set  aside  and  Invested  as 
a  debt  service  reserve  must  be  reduced  In 
future  years  as  bonds  are  paid  off  and  the 
Interest  and  principal  requirements  needed  to 
meet  payments  during  successive  two  year 
periods  becomes  smaller.  Part  (till  of  sub- 
parsgn^h  (B)  provides  an  additional  excep- 
tion for  bonds  Issued  to  construct  new  fa- 
cilities. Under  that  provision.  If  construction 
Is  to  commence  within  one  year  of  the  bond 
Issue,  the  proceeds  borrowed  to  permit  con- 
struction may  t>e  Invested  In  taxable  obliga- 
tions yielding  a  higher  return  for  up  to  five 
years  from  the  date  of  the  bond  Issue. 

As  In  the  case  of  the  advance  refunding 
bonds.  If  a  municipality  finds  It  necessary  to 
have  a  larger  debt  service  reserve  or  to  have 
a  longer  construction  reserve,  the  bonds  wir. 
not  constitute  arbitrage  bonds  if  the  munic- 
ipality confines  the  investment  which  ex- 
ceeds the  specified  amount  or  period  to 
securities  which  do  not  yield  a  higher  rate 
of  Interest  than  the  interest  called  for  by 
the  bonds  In  question. 


SENATOR  ROBERT  P.  KENNEDY 
SPEAKS  AT  THE  HOLY  CHILD 
SCHOOL     COMMENCEMENT 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentletnan 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr  Conte]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
pleased   to  attend   commencement  ex- 


ercises recently  at  the  School  of  the  Holy 
Child  in  nearby  Potomac,  Md.  My  two 
eldest  daughters  graduated  from  the 
school  on  that  occasion,  so  naturally,  it 
was  a  proud  and  memorable  moment 
for  me. 

Main  speaker  for  the  program  was  our 
most  able  and  distinguished  colleague  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Capitol,  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  of  New  York.  For  a 
great  many  reasons,  the  junior  Senator 
from  the  great  Empire  State  has  a  tre- 
mendous appeal  to  young  people 
throughout  the  world,  as  well  as  to  their 
elders. 

His  remarks  are  ver>'  timely,  and  be- 
cause I  am  sure  his  words  to  the  1967 
graduating  class  of  the  School  of  the 
Holy  Child  will  be  of  interest  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  as  well  as  Americans 
everywhere,  I  place  the  text  of  Senator 
Kennedys  speech  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  speech  follows : 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  at  your 
graduation  ceremony. 

Daniel  Webster  once  said  of  his  college, 
Dartmouth,  that  "It  is  a  small  school,  yet 
there  are  those  who  love  It". 

Thlii  Is  a  small  school  too,  yet  not  only 
are  there  also  many  who  love  it:  but  I  for 
one  am  sure  that  as  Its  xraduates  increase  In 
number  and  you  come  to  full  participation 
In  society — as  students  and  teachers,  as 
workers  and  writers,  eventually  as  wives  and 
mothers — that  by  your  conduct  and  your 
contributions,  by  the  credit  you  will  reflect 
on  this  school,  that  you  will  bring  many 
others  to  love  It  as  well 

From  time  almost  beyond  memory.  It  ha.s 
been  customary  for  graduating  seniors  to 
hear  a  lecture  from  someone  whose  own 
graduation  took  place  long  before;  Indeed, 
there  are  those — I  tcnow  you  are  not  among 
them — who  think  the  best  speakers  are  those 
whose  graduation  took  place  before  you  were 
born. 

These  lectures,  although  they  take  place 
on  the  occasion  of  your  graduation,  are  called 
"commencement" — beginning. 

And  a  beginning  is  what  this  Is. 

This  Is  a  beginning  of  greater  Independence 
from  home  and  parents  and  the  groups  of 
your  friends — and  therefore  the  t>eglnnlng 
of   the  loneliness  of   independent  choice. 

This  Is  a  beginning  of  participation  In  the 
affairs  of  your  country — for  young  people 
can  and  do  have  an  Influence  on  this  n.itlon 
long  before  they  reach  the  legal  voting  age  of 
21. 

This  Is  a  beginning  of  contribution — the 
time  when  you  begin  the  long  process  of 
'paying  your  dues" — giving  of  yourself  to 
others,  as  others,  your  parents  and  teachera 
and  all  those  who  have  worked  and  sacrificed 
to  build  this  nation  and  our  entire  civiliza- 
tion, have  given  to  you 

This  then  is  commencement — the  begin- 
ning of  your  adult  life:  you  have  new  free- 
dom and  new  responsibility. 

What  kind  of  world  Is  it  that  you  are  now 
Joining?  And  what  are  the  responsibilities 
you  are  being  asked  to  assume? 

Above  all.  this  is  a  world  of  change — 
swirling,   constant   change. 

This  Is  more  clear  perhaps  to  your  elders 
than  to  you:  for  we  have  In  our  lifetimes 
passed  already  through  two  major  wars,  and 
now  Into  a  third:  from  passive  acceptance 
of  segregation,  through  a  civil  rights  move- 
ment. Into  a  new  crLi^ls  of  conflict  between 
the  races:  from  a  bitter  peace  after  World 
War  Two.  throueh  a  massive  confrontation 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Into  a  tentative  pe- 
riod of  easing  tensions- -and  now  again  Into 
a  time  of  uncertainty,  and  the  rise  of  the 
Empire  of  China. 


But  even  for  you.  the  children  of  this 
time  of  change,  there  Is  much  ahead  that 
win  be  challenging— and  dangerous— and 
hardest  of  all  to  understand. 

For  the  world  In  which  you  take  your 
place  is  a  world  In  revolution,  a  world  aflame 
with  the  desires  and  hatreds,  the  passions 
and  dreams,  of  multitudes  which  will  double 
in  size  Just  within  our  lifetimes. 

Around  the  world  -Irom  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  to  th«  Straits  of  Malacca,  from  the 
Nile  Delta  to  the  Am.izon  Bd.^ln,  In  Jaipur 
and  Johannesburg — we  can  hear  the  voice 
of  the  dlSF>OB8essed,  the  Insulted  and  Injured 
of  the  glot>e. 

For  uncounted  centuries,  they  have  lived 
with  hardship,  w^lth  hunger  and  disease  and 
fear 

For  the  last  four  centuries,  they  have 
lived  under  the  political,  economic,  and 
military  domination  of  the  West — of  Europe 
and  In  more  recent  vears,  of  the  United 
States. 

We  have  shown  them  that  a  better  life 
is  possible:  but  we  have  not  done  enough 
to  make  It  a  reality 

We  live  In  a  country  where  people  diet- 
but  most  of  the  world  starves. 

We  buy  8  million  new  cars  a  year— while 
most  of  the   world   goes  without   shoes. 

You  are  the  healthiest  generation  of  .Amer- 
icans In  history,  and  you  can  expect  to  Uvf 
far  longer  than  the  biblical  threescore  and 
ten — but  half  of  the  people  btirled  in  Latin 
America  are  under  the  age  of  four. 

We  and  the  other  developed  nations  spend 
over  8100  billion  a  year  on  armaments:— 
while  the  poor  countries  canmt  obtain  the 
$10  billion  they  need  to  help  two  bllMon 
people  begin  to  develop  their  economies. 

And  therefore  this  revolution  Is  directed 
against  U9 — against  the  powerful  and  the 
rich  and  the  mighty,  against  the  established 
order   of   which    we   are    the   principal   part 

Yet  It  is  a  revolution  carried  out  In  the 
name  of  Ideals  we  also  share — social  reform 
and  political  freedom.  Internal  Justice  and 
International  lndep)endence. 

We  can  recognize  the  Tightness  of  these 
Ideals — for  they  were  the  Ideals  of  our  own 
revolution. 

We  can  recognize  their  power — for  they 
have  sustained   us   throughout  our   history. 

But  In  mofit  of  the  world  today,  these  are 
subversive  Ideals,  subversive  of  the  estab- 
lished order  of  power  and  privilege. 

Political  freedom  Is  subversive  In  Russia, 
where  writers  go  to  prison  f')r  a  metaphor. 

Social  reform  Is  subversive  In  Brazil,  where 
a  great  Archbishop  Is  called  a  communist, 
and  his  students  thrown  In  Jail,  because  he 
wants  land  for  the  peasants — peasants  who 
now  work  12  hours  a  day  for  less  than  2 
dollars  a  week. 

Internal  Justice  Is  subversive  In  South 
Africa,  where  a  Nobel  Pe:ice  Prize  winner  Is 
Imprl-soned  because  he  Is  black — and  a  Nobel 
Prize-winning  writer,  who  is  white.  Is  re- 
stricted because  he  wishes  Justice  for  his 
black  compatriot. 

International  independence  Is  subversive 
In  Angola  and  Mozambique,  where  one  of 
our  own  allies  retains  colonies  by  force  of 
modern   arms  and   Jet  airplanes. 

Thus  our  choice.  In  your  lifetimes,  will  be 
whether  to  support  the  status  quo.  or  the 
forces  of  change;  whether  to  sit  content  In 
our  storehouses,  or  share  our  wealth  with 
our  fellow  human  beings  around  the  world: 
and.  In  the  last  analysis,  whether  to  recog- 
nize the  rights  of  others  to  the  Ideals  for 
which  we  have  fought  so  long — even  when 
they  can  be  achieved  only  In  opposition  to 
the  status  quo  In  which  we  ourselves  are  so 
comfortable. 

As  this  Is  true  for  our  nation  In  the  world, 
so  It  Is  true  for  us  as  the  fortunate  Within 
our  own  nation. 

Here  In  the  United  States,  I  have  seen 
children  starving 

Here   In   the   United    States,   here  In   the 
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city  of  Washington,  I  have  seen  children 
living  in  rat-infested  tenements,  going  to 
overcrowded  and  Inadequate  schools,  with- 
out books  to  study  or  fathers  to  lean  on, 
without  a  chance  and  without  hope  Itself. 
These  people,  too,  demand  change. 
These  people,  too.  demand  hope  for  their 
chUdren. 

These  people,  too.  demand  to  know  why  we 
spend  less  on  programs  to  help  people  out 
of  poverty— about  $2  billion— than  we  spend 
to  take  care  of  our  dogs,  on  which  we  spend 
$3  billion. 

Tliese  people,  too,  demand  a  revolution,  as 
profound  as  the  revolution  which  gave  our 
nation  birth. 
They  ask:  which  side  are  we  on? 
Which  side  are  you  on? 
If  you  were  four  years  older,  if  you  had 
graduated    four    years    ago.    the    answers   to 
these  questions  would  have  seemed  simpler 
than  they  are  today. 

Your  older  brothers  and  sisters  Joined  the 
Peace  Corps  and  the  Civil  Rights  movement, 
they  worked  In  Appalachla  and  Harlem.  Mis- 
sissippi and  Mauritania,  with  a  Arm  belief 
in  their  power  and  ability  to  shape  a  world  to 
the  standard  of  their  Ideals. 

But  now  our  colleges,  many  of  o\ir  best 
young  now,  seem  to  have  turned  from  en- 
gagement to  disengagement;  from  politics  to 
passivity;  from  national  purpose  to  personal 
satisfaction;  from  hope  to  nihilism;  and  all 
too  often,  from  confrontation  with  the  suf- 
fering of  their  fellows — toward  forgetfulness 
In  the  self-absorption  of  drugs. 

What  has  dlsllltisloned  so  many  of  them. 
win  face  you  as  well. 

They  are  perplexed  and  resentftil  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam— and  It  will  perplex  and 
trouble  you  as  well. 

They  are  disappointed  with  the  slow  pace 
of  progress  In  civil  rights,  and  with  the  new 
bitterness  and  potential  violence  which  frus- 
tration has  brought  In  the  Negro— and  you 
will  be  disappointed  and  frightened  as  well. 
They   are  scornful    of   all   the  hypocrUles 
and  shabby   compromises   of   the   world — of 
drug  companies  that  experiment  on  unknow- 
ing patients,  of  public  officials  who  Impugn 
the  morality  of  young  people  while  too  often 
themselves  skirting  the  boundaries  of  the 
law;  of  government  public  Information  offi- 
cers who  assert  the  right  to  He  to  the  pub- 
lic; of  university  officials  more  Interested  In 
new  buildings  than  education;  above  all,  of 
Ideals  self-rlghteously  proclaimed  and  then 
violated   whenever   that   seems   to   advance 
what  we  think  to  be  our  own  selfish  Interest. 
And  all  these  hypocrlcles,  all  these  every- 
dav  violations  of  the  Ideals  we  have  tried  to 
teach  you,   will   repel   and   disappoint   and 
anger  you  as  well. 

But  whatever  your  disillusionment,  what- 
ever your  disappointment,  you  cannot  lose 
heart:  for  too  much  depends  on  you. 

As  President  Kennedy  said,  "Our  problems 
are  man  made — therefore  they  can  be  solved 
by  man". 

But  they  cannot  be  solved,  the  cruelties 
and  obstacles  of  this  world  will  not  yield,  to 
obsolete  dogmas  and  outworn  slogans,  to 
those  who  have  failed  In  the  past. 

I  believe  that  Injustice  and  want  and 
human  degradation  can  be  lessen^,  that  a 
better  world  can  be  built,  that  we  can  meet 
our  challenges  at  home  and  abroad;  but  to 
do  so  we  must  rely  on  our  young  people,  and 
especially  on  that  privileged  minority  who 
are  the  educated  young  people  of  America. 
This  Is  the  time,  and  yours  is  the  genera- 
tion, that  cannot  only  remedy  the  mistakes 
of  the  past — but  can  transcend  them. 

"There  Is",  said  an  Italian  philosopher, 
"nothing  more  difficult  to  take  in  hand,  more 
perilous  to  conduct,  or  more  uncertain  In  Its 
success  than  to  take  the  lead  In  the  Intro- 
duction of  a  new  order  of  things." 

Yet  this  Is  the  measure  of  the  task  of  your 
generation  and  the  road  is  strewn  With  many 
dangers. 


First,  is  the  danger  of  futility;  the  belief 
there  Is  nothing  one  man  or  one  woman 
can  do  against  the  enormoiiB  array  of  the 
world's  Ills — against  misery  and  Ignorance, 
Injustice  and  violence. 

Yet  many  of  the  world's  great  movements, 
of  thought  and  action,  have  flowed  from  the 
work  of  a  single  man. 

A  young  Italian  explorer  discovered  the  new 
world,  a  young  general  extended  an  empire 
from  Macedonia  to  the  borders  of  the  earth 
and  a  young  woman  reclaimed  the  territory 
of  France. 

It  was  the  32  year  old  Thomas  Jefferson 
who  proclaimed  that  all  men  are  created 
equal — and  a  young  Nazarene  who  died  for 
all  mankind. 

"Give  me  a  place  to  stand."  said  Archi- 
medes, "and  I  win  move  the  world." 

These  men  moved  the  world,  and  so  can  we 

all. 

Few  will  have  the  greatness  to  bend  history 
Itself;  but  each  of  us  can  work  to  change  a 
small  portion  of  events,  and  In  the  total  of 
all  those  acts  will  be  written  the  history  of 
this  generation. 

Thousands  of  Peace  Corps  volimteers  are 
making  a  difference  In  Isolated  villages  and 
city  slums  In  dozens  of  countries. 

Thousands  of  unknown  men  and  women 
In  Europe  resisted  the  occupation  of  the 
Nazis  and  many  died,  but  all  added  to  the 
ultimate  strength  and  freedom  of  their 
countries. 

It  Is  from  numberless  diverse  acts  of  cour- 
age and  belief  that  human  history  Is  shaped. 
Each  time  a  man  stands  up  for  an  Ideal, 
or  acts  to  Improve  the  lot  of  others,  or  strikes 
out  against  Injustice,  he  sends  forth  a  tiny 
ripple  of  hope,  and  crossing  each  other  from 
a  million  different  centers  of  energy  and  dar- 
ing those  ripples  build  a  current  which  can 
sweep  down  the  mlghUert  walls  of  oppres- 
sion and  resistance. 

The  second  danger  is  that  of  expediency; 
of  those  who  say  that  hopes  and  beUefs  must 
bend  before  immediate  necessities. 

Of  course.  If  we  would  act  effectively  we 
must  deal  with  the  world  as  It  Is. 
We  must  get  things  done. 
But  if  there  was  one  thing  President  Ken- 
nedy stood  for  that  touched  the  most  pro- 
found feeUngs  of  young  people  across  the 
world.  It  was  the  belief  that  IdeaHsm,  high 
aspirations  and  deep  convictions  are  not 
Incompatible  with  the  most  practical  and 
efficient  of  programs— that  there  Is  no  basic 
Inconsistency  Isetween  Ideals  and  realistic 
posslblUUes— no  separation  between  the 
deepest  desires  of  heart  and  mind  and  the 
rational  appUcatlon  of  human  effort  to  hu- 
man problems. 

It  Is  not  realistic  or  hard-headed  to  solve 
problems  and  take  action  ungulded  by  ul- 
timate moral  alms  and  values. 
It  Is  thoughtless  folly. 
For  It  Ignores  the  realities  of  human  faith 
and  passion  and  belief;  forces  ultimately 
more  powerful  than  all  the  calculation  of 
economists  or  generals. 

Of  course  to  adhere  to  standards,  to  Ideal- 
Ism,    to   vision,   m   the   face   of   immediate 
dangers  takes  courage  and  self-confidence. 
But  we  also  know  that  only  those  who 
dare  to  fall  greatly,  can  ever  achieve  greatly. 
A  third  danger  is  timidity. 
Few  men  are  wllUng  to  brave  the  disap- 
proval of  their  fellows,  the  censure  of  their 
colleagues,  the  wrath  of  their  society. 

Moral  courage  Is  a  rarer  commodity  than 
bravery  In  battle  or  great  IntelUgence. 

Yet  It  Is  the  one  essential,  vltel  quality  for 
those  who  seek  to  change  a  world  which 
yields  most  painfully  to  change. 

Aristotle  tells  us  that  "At  the  Olympic 
games  It  Is  not  the  finest  and  the  strongest 
men  who  are  crowned,  but  they  who  enter 
the  lists  ...  So  too  In  the  life  of  the  hon- 
orable and  the  good  it  Is  they  who  act  rightly 
who  win  the  prize." 

I   believe   that   in   this   generation   thoae 


with  the  courage  to  enter  the  moral  con- 
flict will  find  themselves  with  companions 
In  every  corner  of  the  world. 

For  the  fortunate  among  us,  the  fourth 
danger  Is  comfort;  the  temptation  to  follow 
the  easy  and  familiar  paths  of  personal  am- 
bition and  financial  success  so  grandly 
spread  before  those  who  have  the  privilege 
of  education. 

But  that  is  not  the  road  history  has 
marked  out  for  us. 

There  Is  a  Chinese  curse  which  says  "May 
he  live  in  interesting  times." 

Like  it  or  not  we  live  in  interesting  times. 

They  are  times  of  danger  and  uncertainty; 
but  they  are  also  more  open  to  the  creative 
energy  of  men  than  any  other  time  in  his- 
tory. 

And  everyone  here  will  ultimately  be 
Judged— will  ultimately  Judge  himself — on 
the  effort  he  has  contributed  to  building  a 
new  world  society  and  the  extent  to  which 
his  Ideals  and  goals  have  shaped  that  effort. 

In  your  hands,  not  with  Presidents  or 
leaders,  is  the  future  of  your  world  and  the 
fulfillment  of  the  best  qualities  of  your  own 
spirit. 


RURAL  JOB  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Mize]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday, 
my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  took  the  leswler- 
ship  in  that  body  in  the  introduction  of 
the  Rural  Job  Development  Act,  a  piece 
of  sound  legislation  which,  in  the  light  of 
today's  conditions,  merits  prompt  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress.  Senator 
Pearson  was  joined  by  some  two  dozen 
of  his  Senate  colleagues  In  joint  spon- 
sorship of  the  bill. 

It  is  my  privilege  today  to  introduce 
the  Rural  Job  Development  Act  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  commend  it 
to  the  study  of  my  colleagues.  I  am  sure 
that  they  will  recognize  the  urgent  need 
for  this  legislation  that  I  do. 

Briefly,  what  the  bill  is  designed  to  do 
is  to  encourage  the  development  of  new 
job-creating  Industries  in  rural  areas.  It 
provides  for  a  series  of  tax  incentives  to 
encourage  private  investment  In  rural 
America  so  that  there  will  be  jobs  for 
people  In  the  thousands  of  smaller  com- 
munities across  the  land.  They  will  not 
have  to  leave  the  pleasant,  uncompli- 
cated way  of  Uving  in  these  communities 
and  move  to  the  cities  to  find  work.  We 
will  keep  more  people  from  crowding  in- 
to the  overpopulated  urban  areas  where 
the  pressures  keep  magnifying  every  day. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  legislation,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  designate 
economically  deficient  rural  areas.  Busi- 
ness enterprises  wishing  to  set  up  plants 
in  these  areas  would  receive  tax  credit 
against  investment  in  plant  and  ma- 
chinery. They  would  also  be  eligible  for 
accelerated   depreciation   schedules   for 
that  Investment  and.  in  additon,  would 
receive  extra  deductions  for  wages  paid 
to  low-Income  persons.  Another  incentive 
would    be    assistance    in    training    the 
workers. 
In  return  for  these  benefits,  the  busi- 
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ness  enterprise  would  hdVe  to  demon- 
strate that  its  operation  would  create 
new  Jobs  and  provide  employment  for  a 
specified  percentage  of  its  labor  force 
from  the  commuiilty  where  the  plant  Is 
located  and  especially  from  the  low- 
income  categories  among  the  residents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  conten- 
tion for  a  long  time  that  rural  America 
oCTers  an  ideal  way  of  life  for  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  are  caught  up  in  the 
frustrating  "rat  race"  of  modern  day 
living  In  our  centers  of  population. 

People  do  not  seek  crowded  streets  and 
.highways;  traffic  tie-ups:  contaminated 
air;  littered  streets:  congested  apartment 
dwelling  and  all  of  the  hundreds  of  in- 
conveniences that  crowded  urban  life 
Imposes.  They  are  forced  into  this  type 
of  living  because  they  have  to  be  near 
their  place  of  employment.  They  would 
prefer,  I  am  sure,  the  more  leisurely  life 
of  the  smaller  communities  where  there 
is  more  room,  more  friendliness,  more 
recreation  and  less  congestion,  less  con- 
tamination, less  traffic  and  less  strife. 

Over  the  past  few  years  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  decrease  in  our  farm  population. 
With  mechanization  has  come  larger 
farms,  populated  by  fewer  people.  As  the 
young  people  left  the  farms  and  the 
farming  communities,  they  have  gone  to 
the  metropolitan  areas  to  make  their 
livelihoods.  In  many  cases,  they  have 
gone  reluctantly.  They  would  not  have 
gone  at  all,  I  am  sure,  if  gainful  employ- 
ment could  have  been  found  in  their 
home  communities  They  would  come 
back  just  as  fast  as  they  left  if  the  jobs 
envisaged  In  the  Rural  Job  Development 
Act  were  to  open  up. 

The  adoption  of  this  legislation  offers 
us  a  golden  opportunity  to  solve  many  of 
the  sticky  problems  which  are  plaguing 
us  today.  Jobs  In  the  rural  areas  will  keep 
people  from  crowding  Into  the  cities 
where  there  Is  little  or  no  room.  The 
paramount  problem  of  too  many  people 
in  too  small  a  space  will  be  eased,  and 
with  this  easing  will  come  the  elimina- 
tion of  most  of  the  other  city-bred 
problems. 

We  will  have  a  revitalizatlon  of  rural 
communities:  people  will  be  happier  and 
they  will  be  healthier.  They  will  find  that 
they  can  live  In  peace  and  harmony  with 
their  neighbors.  They  wUl  learn  about  all 
of  the  good  things  that  can  be  enjoyed 
when  the  "pressure  Is  off"  and  there  is 
time  for  living. 

I  see  great  things  for  all  of  us  In  the 
Implementation  of  the  Rural  Job  Devel- 
opment Act.  I  would  hope  that  hearings 
can  be  scheduled  while  we  are  still  in  ses- 
sion this  year,  so  that  tbis  vital  legisla- 
tion can  come  up  for  debate  before  the 
90th  Congress  adjourns  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  adopted. 


PORZION  DAIRY  INSPECTION  ACT 

Mr.    WYATT     Mr     Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  too  long 
a  time,  the  American  dairy  farmers  and 
processors  have  been  the  victim  of  a 
double  sundard  regarding  the  sanitary 
requirements  that  they  must  meet 

They  have  invested  millions  of  dollars 
in  new  pipeline  milkers,  bulk  tanks,  cool- 
ers, and  milkhouses.  so  as  to  meet  local. 
State,  and  Federal  health  ret'.ulations. 
However,  the  American  consumer  has  no 
assurance  that  foreign  dairy  farms  and 
plants,  whose  products  are  Imported  to 
the  United  States,  operate  under  com- 
parable sanitary  requirements. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I 
wish  to  introduce  the  Foreign  E>alry  In- 
spection Act,  which  would  require  foreign 
dairy  farms  and  plants  producing  dairy 
products  for  Importation  to  the  United 
States  to  meet  sanitary  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  US.  Oovenunent. 

To  correct  this  gross  Injustice  to  our 
American  dairymen  and  to  protect  our 
consuming  public  from  this  health  haz- 
ard, quality  controls  on  dairy  imports 
are  very  much  needed. 

A  major  factor  leading  the  dairy  farm- 
er's low  return  on  his  investment  of  capi- 
tal and  labor  is  rising  production  costs. 
Ntuch  of  these  present  production  ex- 
penses are  directly  related  to  the  neces- 
sity of  meeting  and  maintaining  the  high 
standards  required  by  various  local, 
State,  and  Federal  Government  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention  that  a  dairy  farmer  with  a 
40-cow  herd  pays  out  around  $1,000  for 
a  basic  milking  system.  A  new  pipeline 
milker  can  run  well  over  $3,000.  The  cur- 
rent trend  to  the  utilization  of  a  bulk 
tank  for  every-other-day  milk  pickups 
costs  the  farmer  $4,000.  An  adequate 
milkhouse.  which  must  be  constructed 
away  from  the  bam.  can  easily  run 
$1,500  to  $2,500.  Other  required  equip- 
ment and  material  in  many  cases  add  up 
to  several  more  thousand  dollars. 

These  figures  clearly  demonstrate  that 
compliance  with  domestic  sanitary  re- 
quirements means  a  tremendous  produc- 
tion expense  to  our  domestic  dairymen. 
Thus,  to  Impose  this  tremendous  burden 
upon  them,  without  any  comparable  re- 
quirements on  the  producers  of  foreign 
products  which  directly  compete  with 
Americans  products,  is  totally  unfair  and 
discriminatory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  are  but  a 
small  sample  of  contaminated  and  un- 
sanitary imported  dairy  p.-oducts  pro- 
vided by  the  VD.\: 

Some  4.050  pounds  of  Cheddar  cheese 
from  Canada  contained  live  mites;  5.752 
pounds  of  Pecorlno-Romano  cheese  from 
Italy  contained  Insect  filth;  5,891  pounds 
of  Kashkaval  Kasserl  cheese  from  Yugo- 
slavia contained  insect  fragments  and 
manure:  3,465  cartons  of  frozen  cream 
from  New  Zealand  contained  rodent 
hairs:  200  cartons  of  cheese  from  Italy 
contained  fly  ee;gs  and  maggots;  14  339 
pounds  of  Sardo  cheese  from  ArErentina 
contained  an  unsafe  food  additive,  ben- 
zene hexachloride;  and  two  cases  of 
cheese  spread  from  Norway  contained  a 
poisonous  substance  and  pesticide  chem- 
icals. 

It  Is  disgraceful  to  have  these  dairy 
products,  which  are  earmarked  for  fam- 
ily dinner  tables,  coming  to  our  shores 
In  such  an  unhealthy  form. 


In  conclusion,  these  foreign  dairy 
products  are  produced  under  conditions 
on  farms  and  in  plants  of  which  we  have 
no  knowledge.  If  we  are  going  to  provide 
even  the  most  fundamental  of  safeguards 
against  such  an  Invasion  of  unsanitary 
food  products,  we  must  require  those  for- 
eign farms  and  plants  that  wish  to  ex- 
port  dairy  products  to  the  United  States 
to  meet  the  minimum  sanitary  standards 
established  by  our  Government. 

The  Foreign  Dairy  Inspection  Act  will 
provide  this  safeguard  and  make  sure 
that  the  health  of  ^our  Nation  is  not 
jeopardized  by  substandard  conditions 
In  other  countries. 


DOLE  WILL  HELP  POOR  BOYS  PLAY 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  SrryDER]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Kentucky  Post  and  Times-Star  car- 
ried an  article  written  by  their  Washing- 
ton correspondent,  Mr.  Arlo  Wagner, 
that  disclosed  another  Great  Society 
program.  The  article  which  I  will  include 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks  tells  of  a  new 
program  providing  poor  boys  with  an 
allowance  of  $50  a  month  to  "live  and  act 
more  like  their  peers."  As  I  understand 
it.  in  return  for  this  $50  allowance,  the 
only  thing  these  youths  have  to  do  is  be 
poor. 

The  article  goes  on  to  explain  that  the 
peer  group  referred  to  Is  that  group  of 
"teenagers  from  families  who  can  af- 
ford college  or  vocational  school."  I  have 
two  observations  in  this  regard;  first,  I 
wonder  how  many  of  these  teenagers 
whose  "families  can  afford  college  or 
vocational  school"  have  families  who  can 
afford  to  dole  out  to  their  children  $50 
every  month  for  spending  money.  It  has 
been  my  experience  that  many  college 
students  earn  not  only  their  own  spend- 
ing money  but  also  all  or  a  portion  of 
their  educational  fees.  This  situation  is 
in  part  responsible  for  the  co-op  work 
programs  instituted  by  many  colleges  and 
universities  and  also  student  placement 
services  on  college  campuses  that  provide 
part-time  and  full-time  employment  for 
students. 

Of  particular  significance  is  the  fact 
that  $50  a  month  is  $600  a  year,  or  ex- 
actly the  .same  amount  that  the  "families 
who  can  afford  college  or  vocational 
.school"  are  permitted  to  deduct  from 
their  income  tax  for  feeding,  clothing, 
and  educating  their  child:  yet  this  is  the 
figure  that  the  government  feels  poor 
youths  need  to  spend  for  "play."  I  ask 
.simply — which  group  is  the  neglected" 
group  in  this  Great  Society?  And  If  I 
may  be  so  bold  as  to  answer  my  own 
question.  I  would  suggest  that  the  answer 
is  the  taxpayer.  We  have  only  two  groups 
in  this  country  today,  those  who  pay  and 
those  who  receive.  The  paying  group  Is 
being  neglected  and  misused. 

This  latest  program  points  out  the 
success  of  the  Great  Society  in  removing 
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the  pockets  of  poverty  from  the  Amer- 
ican scene.  Instead,  poverty  today  has 
become  a  big  and  thriving  business. 
More,  not  fewer,  want  to  claim  this  status 
classification.  Bureaucrats  are  paid  good 
salaries  to  be  concerned  about  and  to 
help  the  poor;  something  that  was  once 
expected  of  all  good  Christian  people. 
Even  more  pronounced  are  the  hordes  of 
Americans  now  being  paid  to  be  poor. 

Stripped  of  their  initiative  and  dignity, 
the  only  thing  that  is  expected  of  these 
people  for  their  welfare  Income  is  for 
them  to  remain  poor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  news  article  to  which 
I  have  previously  referred  follows: 
(From  the  Kentuck  Post] 
DoLF  Will  Help  Poor  Boys  Play 
(By  Arlo  T.  Wagner) 

Washington. — Some  of  Uncle  Sam's  latest 
»434,228  dole  to  Kentucky  will  be  spent  to 
show  the  girls  a  good  time. 

The  money  will  be  In  the  form  of  *50-a- 
month  allowances  to  poor  boys. 

It  may  also  be  spent  for  movies,  laundry, 
haircuts,  eating  out  and  entertainment,  ac- 
cording to  the  family  service  division  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Department. 

The  Idea  Is  to  help  poor  youths  live  and  act 
more  "like  their  peers,"  the  teen-agers  from 
families  who  can  afford  college  or  vocational 
school. 

Family  service  Information  officer  Sid 
Leigh  said  the  grant  Is  to  perpetuate  a 
"higher  education"  project  begun  by  the 
Kentucky  Department  of  Economic  Security 
last  year  as  a  demonstration  to  other  states. 

A    SUCCESS 

"It  experienced  considerable  success  In  as- 
alstlng  promising  youths  of  Impoverished 
ramlUes  to  make  a  successful  transition  from 
high  school  to  college  and  vocational  schools," 
related  Leigh. 

The  project  also  provides  counselors  to  the 
poor  youths  "In  time  of  stress  .  .  .  tutoring 
for  those  who  have  academic  difficulties." 

However,  the  $50  allowances  comprise  a 
small  portion  of  the  (434.228.  said  Leigh.  He 
could  not  estimate  how  many  youths  will  be 
enrolled. 

ON    FAMILIES 

More  than  $295,000  Is  Kentucky's  regular 
welfare  share  and  will  probably  be  spent  on 
the  youths'  families,  he  said,  while  $114,966 
will  pay  the  salaries  of  26  persons  conducting 
the  project. 

Salaries  range  from  $5000  to  $7500  annually 
for  counselors,  clerks,  psychologists,  tutors 
and  psychiatrists. 

I 

DICKEY-LINCOLN   SCHOOL   POWER 
PROJECT 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Meskill]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
the  amendment  to  strike  out  requested 
funds  for  pursuit  of  the  Dlckey-Llncoln 
School  power  project  on  the  St.  John 
River  in  Maine. 

It  should  be  noted  that  yesterday,  at 
Haddam  on  the  Connecticut  River,  the 
world's  largest  atomic  powered  generat- 
ing plant  produced  power  for  the  first 
time.  In  October,  it  Is  scheduled  to  go 
tato  commercial  production  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  550,000  kilowatts. 


Northeastern  Utilities,  the  House 
should  also  know,  is  planning  to  spend 
half  a  billion  dollars  on  new  plant  and 
equipment  between  now  and  1970.  Other 
investor-owned,  taxpaying  companies  in 
New  England  have  similar  plans. 

In  a  few  years,  then,  private  Industry 
will  provide  more  than  enough  electric 
power  at  cheaper  rates  for  the  projected 
needs  of  the  northeast  region.  In  my 
opinion,  it  would  be  folly  to  allow  the 
Lincoln-bickey  project  to  go  forward  at 
vast  public  expense,  paying  no  taxes  and 
when  complete,  generating  power  by  an 
obsolete  method  to  fill  needs  which  are 
being  adequately  met  by  private  enter- 
prize. 


REASONS  FOR  RIOTS 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Gardner]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  note  that  so  many  of  my 
colleagues  are  expressing  deep  concern 
over  the  recent  riots  in  our  major  cities. 
The  repwrt  from  Detroit  today  is  shock- 
ing and  unbelievable.  Much  has  been 
said  about  the  causes  of  these  riots,  but 
the  real  truth  Is  not  known. 

The  citizens  of  our  coimtry  are  deeply 
concerned  over  these  riots,  and  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  to  investi- 
gate the  causes  of  these  civil  disorders 
and  then  take  some  constructive  action 
to  correct  the  situation.  As  you  realize,  I 
introduced  a  resolution  yesterday  to 
create  a  select  committee  to  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  investigation  to  de- 
termine the  causes  of  riots  which  re- 
cently occurred  in  Newark  and  Detroit 
and  other  large  metropolitan  areas.  Sev- 
eral Congressmen  have  contacted  my 
office  today  expressing  a  desire  to  co- 
sponsor  this  legislation.  I  call  on  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  join  In  this  effort  now 
and  help  pass  this  needed  legislation. 

As  you  all  realize,  I  have  repeatedly 
expressed  concern  over  the  involvement 
of  antipoverty  workers  in  political  ac- 
tivity. Such  activity  can  soon  exceed 
the  limits  of  reasonable  involvement  in 
community  affairs.  I  have  thoroughly 
documented  the  involvement  of  anti- 
poverty  workers  in  potentially  explosive 
demonstrations  In  Durham,  N.C.,  which 
resulted  in  violence.  TWs  situatjpn  did 
not  develop  into  another  Watts  *  New- 
ark as  was  threatened  because  of  the 
swift  action  of  the  local  authorities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeatedly  contacted 
Sargent  Shriver  to  warn  of  this  danger. 
He  saw  fit  to  take  absolutely  no  action 
but  to  deny  the  facts.  I  presented  on 
the  House  floor  a  copy  of  a  telegram  sent 
by  Mr.  Dominic  Spena,  police  commis- 
sioner of  Newark,  N.J.,  to  Sargent 
Shriver  on  May  25,  1967,  asking  for  him 
to  cm1»il  the  actions  of  antlpwverty 
workers  or  the  result  would  be  "riots  and 
anarchy."  Mr.  Shriver  gave  Mr.  Spena 
the  same  type  brushoff  that  he  has  given 
me.  Now  we  have  millions  of  dollars  of 
damage  and  26  persons  killed  in  Newark. 


Gentlemen,  I  have  been  to  Newark. 
Mr.  Spena  expressed  a  real  concern 
which  possibly  could  have  prevented  the 
riots  and  destruction.  The  riots  Im- 
mediately followed  a  community  action 
meeting.  Now,  after  the  needless  de- 
struction, Mr.  Shriver  !s  going  to 
Newark.  He  Is  reacting  to  criticism  by 
the  mayor  and  other  city  officials.  What 
a  shame  that  Mr.  Shriver  did  not  react 
to  Mr.  Spena's  telegram. 

The  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
today  passed  a  resolution  to  send  in- 
vestigators to  Newark  to  discover  the 
complicity  of  antipoverty  workers  in  the 
riots.  Good.  I  have  been  to  Newark  and 
I  know  what  they  will  find.  It  will  not 
be  a  pleasant  or  a  comforting  sight. 

Now  Congress  as  a  whole  must  act  to 
condemn  the  actions  of  a  few  individ- 
uals who  show  no  respect  for  law  and 
order.  Nothing  justifies  the  looting  of 
stores,  the  burning  of  large  sections  of 
cities,  and  the  taking  of  the  life  of  an- 
other. Our  public  officials  must  take 
swift  and  strong  action  to  avert  such 
developments  In  the  future.  At  the  same 
time  Congress  must  attempt  to  discover 
the  causes  of  past  riots  and  act  accord- 
ingly on  legislation. 


IS    LAW    AND    ORDER    A    HOLLOW 
TERM? 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Miller]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Nation  reels  under  the  realization  that 
law  and  order  in  no  fewer  than  a  dozen 
of  our  cities  is  a  hollow  term. 

Law  enforcement  officers  brace  them- 
selves for  the  worst  as  they  wonder  from 
which  quarter  the  next  attack  will  come. 
The  victims  of  the  lawlessness  can  do 
nothing  but  look  helplessly  at  the  de- 
struction. And  the  lawmakers  feel  the 
necessity  of  their  responsibility  to  bring 
this  country  back  to  its  senses. 

In  the  wake  of  this  emotional  and  ex- 
plosive situation  it  Is  easy  to  profess 
noble  thoughts  and  seek  rather  than  a 
solution,  a  place  to  lay  the  blame.  How- 
ever, the  situation  will  get  better  only 
when  we  stop  blaming  and  start  solving 
the  problem. 

There  is  no  cause  being  served  in  the 
current  Insurrections  save  the  satisfac- 
tions of  a  bunch  of  vicious  arsonists, 
murderers,  snipers  and  plunderers.  They 
are  pirates  without  a  ship,  rebels  with- 
out a  cause. 

As  I  see  It,  we  do  not  need  more  legis- 
lation. We  do  not  need  new  laws.  We 
do  not  need  more  welfare  and  assistance 
programs. 

What  we  do  need  is  enforcement  of 
existing  laws.  We  need  to  reevaluate  the 
give-away  programs  that  have  lulled  a 
downtrodden  element  into  the  belief  that 
society  owes  them  a  living. 

What  we  need  is  a  firm  hand  on  the 
reigns  of  our  society.  Those  who  choose  to 
disregard  the  laws  of  society  must  feel 
the  strong  arm  of  law  and  order. 
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JOINT  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
CIVIL  DISORDER 

Mr.    WYATT.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  introducing  today  a  :oint  resolution 
to  establish  a  Joint  Select  Committee  on 
Civil  Disorder,  This  measure  is  similar 
to  that  Introduced  yesterday  in  the  other 
body  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  BkxmceI,  and  I  commend  his  initia- 
tive in  proposing  swift  and  concrete  ac- 
tion to  identify  the  causes  and  Implement 
the  solutions  to  the  tragic  riots  which  are 
ravaging  far  too  many  of  our  cities. 

I  deplore  lawlessness  and  violence  and 
the  actions  of  looters  and  snipers  who 
breed  anarchy  in  our  cities  Congress 
bears  the  responsibility  to  deal  swiftly 
and  effectively  with  the  basic  reasons 
for  such  violent  acts  The  toll  in  lives 
lost.  In  property  damaged,  and  in  prog- 
ress toward  a  better  life,  setback  need 
not  be  recounted  here  to  underscore  the 
imperative  need  for  effective  and  mean- 
ingful action. 

As  Senator  Brooke  has  pointed  out. 
constructive  action  is  not  likely  to  result 
unless  we  have  an  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  disorder  which  has  occurred 
and  the  causes  of  that  disorder.  While 
others  have  suggested  different  causes  of 
the  violence.  I  share  Senator  Brooke's 
view  that  'the  seed?  of  violence  are  to 
be  found  In  the  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic disadvantages  which  have  been 
impoaed  on  so  many  Americans."  Indeed. 
hunger,  bad  housing,  111  health  and  lack 
of  work  are  sufficient  of  themselves  to 
create  an  atmosphere  that  breeds  vio- 
lence: they  need  no  allies. 

Among  the  functions  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee will  be  the  Investigation  of  the 
causes  and  effects  of  the  riots,  the  exami- 
nation of  community  attitudes  in  places 
In  which  riots  have  occurred  or  may  oc- 
cur, and  the  investigation  of  responses 
of  certain  State  and  local  governments 
to  community  grievances.  The  commit- 
tee will  also  be  mandated  to  recommend 
legislation  to  deal  with  these  basic  is- 
sues. The  resolution  requires  that  the 
committee  submit  a  series  of  interim  re- 
ports, the  first  to  be  filed  no  later  than 
3  months  after  the  i>assage  of  this  reso- 
lutl<Hi. 

Senator  Brooke's  resolution  would 
have  set  up  a  Select  Senate  Committee 
on  Civil  Disorders  while  my  measure 
would  establish  a  joint  committee  for  the 
same  purpose.  This  is  a  domestic  prob- 
lem of  the  first  magnitude  and  should  be 
subject  to  the  searching  scrutiny  of 
Members  of  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate. I  would  hope  that  the  larger  size  of 
the  Joint  committee,  and  the  necessity  for 
cooperation  between  the  two  bodies, 
would  not  delay  the  start  of  the  most  im- 
portant work  of  this  group.  Only  when 
we  have  satisfied  ourselves  and  the  Na- 
tion that  we  know  why  the  riots  have 
occurred  will  we  be  able  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  appropriate  to  alleviate 
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those  conditions  and  to  assist  construc- 
tively the  people  of  the  ghettoes  In  ob- 
taining the  opportunities  to  which  all 
Americans  are  entitled— within  the  clear 
framework  of  law  and  order. 


FEFTEENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
PUERTO  RICAN  CONSTITUTION 
DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Hagan'.  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
iMr.  Ryan]  Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr  Speaker.  July  has 
been  a  significant  month  for  our  fellow 
citizens  of  Puerto  Rico.  Fifteen  years  ago 
today  Puerto  Rico  was  formally  estab- 
lished as  a  Commonwealth.  This  unique 
status  Is  more  precisely  conveyed  by  the 
Spanish  expression,  which  literally 
translates  '  free  associated  State." 

Last  Sunday  in  a  special  referendum 
the  residents  of  Puerto  Rico  over- 
whelmingly voted  to  retain  this  special 
status  This  outcome  was  a  vindication  of 
the  vision  of  Puerto  Rico's  outstanding 
statesman,  Luis  Munoz-Marin,  who 
served  as  the  island's  first  popularly 
elected  Ctovernor  from  1949  to  1965. 

The  plebiscite  was  foreshadowed  by 
the  work  of  the  United  States-Puerto 
Rico  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Puerto 
Rico,  which  was  established  in  1963 
through  legislation  which  I  cosponsored. 

The  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Puerto  Rico  concluded  in  its  report  last 
August: 

All  three  forms  of  political  status — the 
Commonwealth,  Statehood,  and  Independ- 
ence— are  valid  and  confer  upon  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  equal  dignity  with  equality 
of   status   and   of   national   citizenship    .    .   . 

A  first  step  toward  any  change  in  political 
Btatua  must  be  taken  by  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
people  acting  through  constitutional 
processes. 

Acting  upon  this  conclusion,  the 
Legislature  of  Puerto  Rico  last  December 
took  the  initiative  of  calling  a  plebiscite, 
which  has  resulted  in  a  firm  endorsement 
for  the  continuation  of  the  Common- 
wealth status. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
have  acted.  Our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Resident  Commissioner  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Santiago  Polanco-Abreu.  told  the 
House  on  July  24 : 

Now  political  leaders  In  the  Island  should 
stop  distracting  the  people  from  their  real 
and  urgent  task,  and  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people 
should  be  free  to  devote  their  energies  to 
solving  the  important  problems  which  face 
them — to  go  forward  with  Industrialization, 
to  eliminate  poverty,  to  create  Jobs,  to  pro- 
mote education,  and  to  provide  a  better  way 
of  life  for  all  the  people. 

The  Commonwealth  form  of  govern- 
ment is  a  device  well  suited  to  the.se  pur- 
poses. It  constitutes  a  unique  hybrid,  ly- 
ing midway  between  statehood  and  out- 
right Independonce.  The  present  consti- 
tution traces  Its  origins  to  July  1950, 
when  President  Truman  signed  an  act — 
Public  Law  600  of  the  81st  Congress — 
authorizing  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  to 
draft  their  own  Constitution  to  supplant 
the  Organic  Act  of  1917  In  June  of  1951, 
Puerto  Ricans  voted  their  approval  of 
Public  Law  600  In  August  of  that  year, 
they  again  went  to  the  polls  to  select  dele- 


gates to  a  Constltutioiml  Convention.  The 
Convention  assembled  September  17, 
1951.  and  concluded  its  deliberations  on 
February  6,  1952.  submitting  for  popular 
approval  the  "Constitution  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico."  The  VS. 
Congress  agreed  to  this  Constitution, 
adding  minor  amendments,  which  were 
accepted  in  a  subsequent  referendum. 
That  Constitution  went  into  effect  on 
July  25.  1952.  and  today  marks  its  15th 
anniversary. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  In  1953 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions concluded  that  Puerto  Rico  had  ex- 
ercised Its  right  of  self-determination  in 
choosing  free  association  with  the  United 
States  through  the  commonwealth  con- 
cept. 

The  results  of  last  Sunday's  referen- 
dum show  that  the  commonwealth  status 
is  the  choice  of  the  majority  of  Puerto 
Rican  people. 

Under  the  present  system  Puerto  Rico 
now  elects  its  own  Governor,  appoints  Its 
own  judges,  the  officials  of  Its  executive 
branch,  sets  Its  own  educational  policies, 
determines  Its  own  budget,  and  amends 
its  own  civil  and  criminal  code.  This  is 
done  entirely  independently  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  While  Federal  laws  are 
generally  applicable,  exemptions  are 
granted  taking  account  of  the  special 
needs  of  the  Island,  and  usually  accruing 
to  Its  benefit. 

The  economic  benefits  of  this  system 
have  been  perhaps  the  most  spectacular. 
As  a  result  Puerto  Rico's  growth  rate  has 
been  among  the  highest  in  the  world. 

In  the  words  of  the  Commission 
report :  ^ 

Neither  Statehood  nor  Independence  is 
likely  to  assure  the  required  continued  eco- 
nomic development.  because  economic 
BTowth  under  Commonwealth  results  from  a 
successful  blend  of  economic  Integration 
(e.g.  conunon  market,  common  currency) 
and  economic  autonomy  (eg  partial  exemp- 
tion from  Federal  wage  and  tax  legislation!. 
One  or  the  other  parts  of  this  unique  mix- 
ture must  inevitably  disappear  during  a  tran- 
sition to  another  status  alternative. 

The  extraordinary  economic  gains  are 
a  tribute  not  only  to  the  wisdom  of  this 
constitutional  arrangement,  but  to  the 
energies  of  the  Puerto  Rican  people. 
Puerto  Rico's  average  family  income  in- 
creased from  S644  to  $4,244  between  1940 
and  1966  In  this  same  period,  the  gross 
product  has  ri.scn  tenfold— from  S287  to 
$2,757  billion.  Exports  also  rose  by  a  fac- 
tor of  10  from  $92  to  $974  million. 

In  the  last  10  years,  per  capita  income 
has  doubled:  in  1966  it  was  $977  an- 
nually, the  highest  in  Latin  America. 

Much  of  the  economic  success  has  been 
assisted  by  the  massive  investment  of 
mainland  companies.  Approximately  SI  2 
billion  has  been  inve.sted  since  the 
launching  of  Operation  Bootstrap  In 
1945 

In  this  period,  some  1.400  factories 
have  opened 

In  addition  to  the  operations  of  main- 
land companies,  a  large  number  of  pub- 
licly held  companies  native  to  Puerto 
Rico  are  also  successfully  contributing  to 
the  Island's  development.  The  largest 
and  best  known  of  these  is  the  Common- 
wealth Oil  Refining  Co..  or  "Corco." 
The  petrochemical  Industry  promises  to 
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be  of  great  significance  in  the  coming 
decade. 

The  record  of  progress  under  Opera- 
tion Bootstrap,  can  be  traced  socially  and 
educationally  as  well.  Life  expectancy  has 
risen  from  46  years  to  70  years  since 
1940;  public  school  enrollment  has  tri- 
pled; today  an  astonishing  27  percent  of 
the  island's  population  attend  school. 
The  enrollment  at  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico  has  increased  by  a  factor 
of  8  to  36,834.  All  told,  education  is 
allotted  nearly  30  percent  of  the  Com- 
monwealth's budget. 

Education  is  the  wisest  of  Investments. 
It  is  not  only  a  condition  of  ecpnbmlc 
success  but  a  pillar  of  Puerto  Rico's  sec- 
ond great  operation — Operation  Serenl- 
dad.  laimched  a  few  years  before  Gov- 
ernor Mufioz-Marin's  voluntary  retire- 
ment from  executive  office.  Its  aim  is  "to 
remind  us  that  man  Is  man  and  not  Just 
a  consumer:  a  society  in  which  Opera- 
tion Serenity  has  been  successful  would 
use  its  economic  power  Increasingly  for 
the  extension  of  freedom  and  knowl- 
edge, rather  than  for  a  multiplication  of 
goods  in  hot  pursuit  of  a  still  more  dizzy 
multiplication  of  wants." 

This  expression  of  spiritual  concern, 
so  characteristic  of  Puerto  Rico's  His- 
panic heritage  is  also  reminiscent  of  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  called  for  in  the 
great  North  American  manifesto  of  free- 
dom, the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
And  so  the  successful  partnership  Is 
expressed  In  congruence  of  spiritual  as- 
pirations as  well  as  mutual  economic 
benefit.  As  Puerto  Rico  celebrates  this 
15th  anniversary  of  her  constitution, 
with  new  assurance  that  her  people  ap- 
prove of  the  form  of  government,  I  want 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Inspired  political 
leadership  of  the  architect  of  modern 
Puerto  Rico,  Luis  Mufioz-Marin.  I  also 
want  to  commend  our  colleague,  San- 
tiago Polanco-Abreu,  for  the  valuable 
contribution  he  Is  making  to  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  are  fortunate 
to  be  so  ably  served  by  a  dedicated  public 
ser\'ant. 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  LONG-SUFFERING 
COMMUTER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  behalf  of  the  long-neglected 
commuter,  who  miost  use  mass  transpor- 
tation facilities  to  get  to  and  from  his 
daily  job. 

He  faces  constantly  increasing  costs 
and  decreasing  comforts  as  he  struggles 
valiantly  asHinst  enormous  odds  to  get  to 
the  pbce  where  he  earns  his  dally  bread. 

The  increasing  cost  of  traveling  to  and 
fron-.  woik  is  an  offshoot  of  the  persist- 
ent neglect  and  paralysis  afflicting  metro- 
politan transportation.  It  is  invariably 
the  commuter  who  must  pay  the  price  In 
terms  of  higher  fares  and  steadily  de- 
teriorating service. 

Early  this  year,  with  two  of  my  col- 
ieas-ues  on  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  the  gentlemen  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Bingham  and  Mr.  MultehI.  I 
Introduced  a  bill  to  provide  $1.5  billion  in 


Federal  grants  for  urban  transit  im- 
provements over  a  5-year  period.  This 
could  help  a  great  deal  in  providing  the 
kind  of  service  which  is  generally  not 
being  offered  to  the  hapless,  harried  com- 
muter. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
can  serve  as  a  form  of  indirect  assistance 
to  urban  transit.  It  would  grant  the  com- 
muter a  yearly  deduction  of  up  to  $200 
for  expenses  incurred  in  traveling  to  and 
from  work. 

It  will  help  to  offset  the  growing  finan- 
cial burdens  on  commuters  who  depend 
upon  mass  transportation.  At  the  same 
time,  it  will  offset,  to  some  extent,  the 
loss  of  business  suffered  by  mass  transit 
systems  each  time  the  fare  is  raised. 

In  many  suburban-  areas,  such  as  in 
my  home  County  of  Queens  and  in  Nas- 
sau. Suffolk,  and  'Westchester  Coimtles, 
many  commuters  must  use  their  cars  for 
work-bound  transportation. 

My  bill  would  also  give  them  the  bene- 
fit of  a  tax  deduction  for  the  costs  of 
gasoline,  oil.  auto  insurance,  mainte- 
nance and  repairs  attributable  to  travel 
to  and  from  their  jobs. 

It  is  about  time  for  the  Congress  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  transportation 
costs  to  and  from  work  are,  In  essence,  a 
legitimate  business  expense,  and  like 
other  business  expenses,  should  be  de- 
ductible from  income  taxes. 

The  Congress  owes  it  to  the  commuter 
to  give  this  long-overdue  relief  its  close 
and  prompt  attention. 


UTILIZING  SERVICES  OF  PHYSI- 
CALLY HANDICAPPED  AND  MEN- 
TALLY  RETARDED 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Burton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Federal  Government  has 
long  been  concerned  because  of  the  huge 
economic  waste  that  results  from  our 
failure  to  utilize  the  services  of  the  phys- 
ically handicapped  and  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. 

This  has  been  a  concern  of  Congress. 
It  is  no  less  a  concern  of  President  John- 
son, who  is  canylng  on  the  tradition  of 
his  predecessors  in  trying  to  fill  posi- 
tions with  handicapped  people  where 
their  talents  can  be  utilized  to  the  maxi- 
mum. 

Many  private  employers  have  learned 
that  It  is  good  business  to  hire  the  handi- 
capped in  occupations  they  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  fill. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  been 
playing  an  active  role  in  hiring  the 
handicapped  for  suitable  jobs  in  Federal 
agencies  and  departments. 

One  Federal  agency,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  has  been  very  ac- 
tive in  this  important  program.  Bernard 
L.  Boutin,  the  retiring  SBA  Adminis- 
trator, recently  informed  me  that  a  re- 
port from  the  Pacific  coastal  area  brings 
the  total  number  of  handicapped  peo- 


ple now  employed  by  the  SBA  to  almost 
200. 

When  one  considers  that  SBA  is  small 
by  Federal  Grovemment  standards,  with 
some  4,300  employees,  I  think  this  Is  a 
ct)mmendable  record.  I  am  confident,  al- 
so, that  SBA  will  continue  to  improve 
these'  figures.  The  handicapped  person- 
nel employed  on  SBA  prove  their  worth 
each  working  day  of  every  week. 

The  most  valuable  commodity  any  Na- 
tion may  have  Is  that  of  Its  htunan  re- 
sources. To  waste  these  resources  Is  utter 
folly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
my  point  by  outlining  for  my  colleagues 
the  progress  being  made  by  the  area  office 
of  SBA  in  San  Francisco. 

This  area,  under  the  able  direction  of 
Area  Administrator  'William  Schumacher 
h£is  on  its  staff  24  handicapped  em- 
ployees. The  figure  of  24  is  even  more 
significant  when  viewed  in  light  of  the 
total  work  force  of  485. 

One  of  the  handicapped  persons  em- 
ployed by  SBA  works  In  the  San  Fran- 
cisco regional  office  In  the  supply  room. 
She  is  mentally  retarded  but  is  being 
trained  to  do  a  useful  job. 

Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  an  example  of 
putting  brainpower  to  work  and  utiliz- 
ing a  talent  that  could  all  too  easily  be 
overlooked  and  wasted. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  is 
also  extending  its  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  mentally  retarded.  In  recent  years, 
much  medical  advancement  has  been 
made  in  this  field.  We  know  that  many 
mentally  handicapped  can  be  trained  to- 
day to  lead  useful  and  rewarding  lives. 
The  supervisors  of  the  handicapped 
employees  in  SBA's  Pacific  coastal  area 
report  that  they  are  doing  good  work  and 
perform  well  in  their  respective  jobs. 

Not  only  does  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration give  encouragement  to  the 
handicapped  by  offering  them  employ- 
ment, it  also  encourages  and  assists 
small  businesses  that  hire  handicapped 
persons. 

The  outstanding  record  of  the  Pacific 
coastal  area  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration is  but  one  example  of  what 
is  being  done  by  one  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  utilizing  the  capabili- 
ties of  handicapped  persons. 

SBA  is  to  be  congratulated  for  its  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  the  handicapped,  and 
I  know  that  this  agency  will  continue  to 
be  one  of  the  leaders  in  this  important 
endeavor.       fl 

JACL  PRESIDENT  JERRY  ENOMOTO 
URGES  APPLICATION  OF  LESSONS 
LEARNED  IN  WARTIME  EVACUA- 
TION TO  TODAY'S  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.    PATTEN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Hawah  [Mr.  Matsunaga]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
the  honor  earlier  this  month,  on  July 
13,  1967,  of  accompanying  national  lead- 
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era  of  the  Japanese-American  Citizens 
League  to  the  White  House  to  pay  a 
courtesy  call  on  President  Johnson.  The 
JACL,  whose  motto  is  For  better  Amer- 
icans in  a  greater  America."  Is  a  multi- 
zucial  organization  which  promotes 
racial  harmony  and  International  under- 
standing. The  JACL  has  chapters  and 
members  in  32  States  of  the  Union,  and 
it  has  become  traditional  each  biennlum 
for  the  national  president  to  visit  Wash- 
ington to  call  upon  the  President  or  Vice 
President. 

This  year's  national  president  is  Mr. 
Jerry  Enomoto  of  Sacramento.  Calif., 
and  the  dignitaries  who  visited  with  him 
at  the  White  House  were  Mr.  Kaz  Horlta 
of  Philadelphia,  governor  of  the  Eastern 
District  Council;  Mr.  Joe  Ichluji  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  vice  governor  of  the 
Eastern  District  Council :  Mr.  Kaz  Oshiki. 
chairman  of  the  Washington,  DC.  Chap- 
ter: and  Mr.  Mike  Masaoka,  the  long- 
time Washington  representative  of  the 
league. 

Another  highlight  of  this  year's  visit 
to  the  Nation's  Capital  was  the  JACL's 
eastern  district  council  banquet,  held  at 
the  Ambassador  Hotel  on  June  15.  1967. 
The  able  toastmsister  for  the  event  was 
Mr.  Harry  Takagi.  and  included  on  the 
program  were  three  former  officials  of 
the  War  Relocation  Authority,  each  of 
whom  spoke  on  the  subject  "My  Most 
DlfOcult  Problem  In  WRA  and  How  It 
Was  Resolved. "  * 

I  believe  it  pertinent  at  this  point.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  recall  that  during  the  fear- 
flUed  days  of  1942  following  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  II.  110.000  Japanese  were 
evacuated  from  their  homes  and  were  re- 
quired to  Uve  behind  barbed-wire  fences 
in  relocation  centers  extending  from  Cal- 
ifornia to  Arkansas.  Most  of  them,  an 
estimated  70,000  in  number,  were  US. 
citizens  by  birth,  and  were  charged  with 
nothing  more  than  an  accident  of  birth — 
that  of  having  Japanese  ancestors 

This  shocking  episode  In  our  Nation's 
history  was  the  subject  of  a  book  by  re- 
tired Navy  Capt.  Allan  R.  Bosworth,  en- 
titled "Americas  Concentration  Camps, 
and  it  Is  a  devastating  account  of  war- 
time hysteria  and  violation  of  civil  rights 
on  a  mass  scale. 

It  is  significant.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  note 
that  the  current  president  of  the  Japa- 
nese American  Citizens  League,  Mr.  Jerry 
Enomoto,  spent  most  of  his  teen  years 
behind  the  barbed  wire  fences  of  those 
so-called  relocation  centers — or  what 
Captain  Bosworth  refers  to  in  his  book  as 
"concentration  camps." 

The  amazing  thing  about  Jerry  Eno- 
moto—like  all  Americans  of  Japanese 
ancestry — Is  that  he  harbors  no  bitter- 
ness against  his  Government  because  of 
the  treatment  he  received  during  that 
period.  This  Is  borne  out  in  the  remarks 
of  Allan  Bosworth  In  the  dedication  of 
his  book: 

To  tbe  past  and  present  members  of  the 
Japanese  American  Citizens  League.  Through 
precept  and  example  and  their  wholehearted 
devotion  to  an  ideal,  they  could  teach  other 
Americans  a  great  deal  about  AmerlcazUBm. 

With  this  background,  Mr.  Speaker. 
my  colleagues  will  find  of  particular 
interest  and  value  Mr.  Enomoto's  speech, 
"Lessons  for  JACL."  which  he  delivered 


at  the  July  15  banquet,  and  which  I  sub- 
mit for  the  Congressional  Record: 
Lessons   for   JACL 
(By  Jerry  Enomoto) 

After  hearing  from  the  foregoing  array  of 
distinguished  Americans  who  played  major 
roles  in  the  wartime  evacuation,  it  U  my 
charge  to  discuss  the  lessons  learned  by  the 
Japanese  American  Citizens  League  since 
those  difficult  years. 

Dealing  In  hindsight  and  retrospect,  while 
often  easy.  Is  apt  to  be  equally  futile.  Yet,  It 
must  be  admitted  by  those  who  knew  the 
temper  and  politics  of  the  west  coast  of  that 
time,  that  the  evacuation  was  inevitable 
Therefore,  some  may  say,  the  stand  we  took 
then  was  of  little  practical  consequence 
Others  say,  and  a  surprising  number  In 
California  to  this  day  maintain,  that  the 
JACL  "sold  us  down  the  river,"  by  falling  to 
taken  an  aggressive  stand  against  evacua- 
tion. No  one  knows  what  the  results  of  such 
a  stand  might  have  been.  One  can  only 
speculate,  but  the  speculation  poees  some 
grim  possibilities. 

We  do  know  that  the  cooperation  urged  by 
our  JACL  leaders  of  that  era.  established  the 
beginning  foundation  upon  which  was  to  be 
built  the  success  story  of  the  Japanese  In 
America. 

Before  we  .speak  of  the  lessons  learned  by 
JACL.  I  think  It  Is  vital  that  we  think  about 
the  lesson  that  lies  In  the  evacuation  for  all 
Americans  Simply  and  coldly,  this  was  the 
deprivation  of  property  and  freedom  of 
American  born  citizens,  in  flagrant  violation 
of  the  United  States  Constitution,  presuma- 
bly as  a  military  necessity,  at  a  time  when 
our  judicial  processes  were  In  full  operation. 
A  subsequent  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  has  held  this  action  to  be 
constitutional.  .\s  Captain  .^Uan  Bosworth 
says  In  his  book.  ".America's  Concentration 
Camps",  and  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  CBS- 
Prudentlal  Life  Insurance  television  presen- 
tation of  the  evacuation  In  "20th  Century", 
this  decision  Is  Indeed  a  loaded  weapon,  ly- 
ing around  to  be  picked  up  and  aimed  at  any 
American  minority  group.  This  then,  Is  the 
first  and  basic  lesson  for  all  Americans,  that 
ng  citizen  group  should  ever  again  be  svib- 
Jected  to  that  kind  of  deprivation  of  consti- 
tutional rights. 

One  reason  why  the  only  practical  recourse 
open  to  us  In  1942  was  cooperation  with 
evacuation  was,  t.h.it  we  were  a  political  non- 
entity The  public  relations  we  had  was  bad. 
Our  Image  was  of  the  "buck  toothed", 
"sneaky  Jap  ",  variety  Although  there  was  a 
JACL,  It  was  weak  In  number,  lacking  In 
support,  financially  inadequate  and  disor- 
ganized. The  old  adage,  if  you  can't  help 
yourself,  nobody  else  can.  certainly  applied 
to  us  In  those  crisis  filled  years  No  minority 
group  ever  learned  a  harder  way.  that  the 
price  of  freedom  is  constant  vigilance  and 
aggressive  self  representaUon.  From  then  un- 
til now.  thinking  .Americans  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry have  recognized  the  value  of  a  strong, 
articulate  and  financially  solvent  national 
organization,  like  the  JACL. 

Therein.  I  am  sure,  lies  the  first  major  les- 
son for  us  and  J.ACL  However.  In  this  lesson 
lies  a  number  of  Important  variables.  It  is 
not  enough  that  we  have  a  national  organi- 
zation. The  organization  nationally  and  lo- 
cally, through  Its  chapters,  must  carry  the 
Image  of  Japanese  .Americans  as  loyal,  law- 
abiding,  clvlc-consclous  citizens.  In  brief,  it 
must  be  an  effective  public  relations  tool  for 
our  ethnic  group. 

In  order  to  minimize  the  still  felt  effects 
of  an  alien  Identification.  It  must  accentuate 
and  perpetuate  the  now  accepted  and  re- 
spected culture  of  Japan,  through  Its  pro- 
grams. To  this  end.  projects  as  the  Japan  Air 
Lines — JACL  summer  fellowship  program,  the 
soon -to-de part  national  JACL  sponsored  Ja- 
pan goodwill  tour,  and  the  general  actlvlUes 
of   the   Japan   American   Cultural   Relations 


Committee    play    tremendously    Important 
roles. 

Not  to  be  forgotten  in  this  same  vein  Is 
the  great  need  for  our  fellow  Americans  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  who  we  are,  and 
how  we  come  to  be  Americans,  despite  our 
slanted  eyes  and  black  hair.  To  accomplish 
this,  the  JACL  created  and  nurtured  the 
Japanese  American  research  project,  which 
win  soon  take  the  form  of  a  historical  and 
a  popular  novel  of  the  Japanese  In  America. 
The  sociological  study  of  the  Japanese  in 
America,  which  Is  a  direct  result  of  JACL's 
origination  of  this  project,  promises  to  be 
an  Invaluable  historical  and  sociological  con- 
tribution. 

Political  Ineffectiveness  Is  a  handicap  that 
no  ethnic  minority  can  afford  In  these  times 
Although  a  small  group  In  number,  we 
Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  have  been 
blessed  with  remarkable  political  visibility 
and  Influence,  first  through  the  yeoman  work 
of  Mike  Masaoka,  our  able  and  ageless  Wash- 
ington representative,  and  later  by  the  ac- 
complishments of  our  dl.-^tlngulshed  repre- 
sentatives from  the  State  of  Hawaii.  Senator 
Daniel  Inouye,  Congresswoman  Patsy  Mink, 
and  Congressman  Spark  Matsunaga.  You 
here  In  Washington,  DC,  need  no  speech  to 
appreciate  Mike.  As  national  president.  I 
want  to  pay  my  respects  to  him  for  his  con- 
tinuing JACL  leadership,  and  I  want  to 
thank  him  personally  for  his  always  helpful 
counsel. 

Another  lesson  that  we  surely  cannot  for- 
get Is  that,  at  times  of  greatest  travail  ap- 
pear some  of  our  truest  friends.  We  have 
Indeed  been  fortunate  In  the  kind  of  friend- 
ship we  have  enjoyed  from  many  great  .Amer- 
icans and  organizations  during  our  moEt 
difficult  times. 

Last  month  a  symposium  on  the  evacua- 
tion, titled  "It  Did  Happen  Here,"  was  pre- 
sented on  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles.  The  statements  of 
an  old  schoolmate  and  now  college  professor. 
Dr.  Harry  Kltano.  at  that  symposium  have 
generated  a  considerable  amount  of  reaction 
from  many  Nisei  quarters  Most  of  the  heat 
was  generated  by  the  suggestion  that  most 
of  us  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  might 
passively  resubmit  to  another  evacuation, 
were^he  exclusion  orders  again  to  appear  on 
the  streets  of  west  coast  cities  While  recog- 
nizing that  the  atmosphere  of  California  In 
1967  would  probably  make  such  a  happening 
highly  unlikely.  Dr.  Kltano.  I  suspect,  was 
stretching  credibility  to  make  a  psychologi- 
cal point.  -After  all,  his  role  u-as  to  examine 
the  evacuation  from  a  social-psychological 
viewpoint.  The  psychological  point  that  was 
stressed  is  the  so-called  "enryo  syndrome", 
a  Nisei  trait  having  to  do  with  extreme  mod- 
esty, shying  away  from  open  displays  of 
acquisitiveness  or  self-assertion,  denial  of 
ambition,  difficulty  In  accepting  praise  grace- 
fully, etc.  Although  the  social,  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  military  aspects  of  that  time 
made  evaculatlon  Inevitable,  the  Nisei  per- 
sonality undoubtedly  made  Its  pa.<;s:-.e, ac- 
ceptance also  inevitable.  It  has  been  said 
that  those  who  are  outraged  at  the  sugges- 
tion that  we  would  submit  to  that  indignity 
again  without  a  fight,  might  speculate  upon 
what  the  Nisei  reaction  would  be  were  s 
fight  to  become  necessary. 

Suppose  demonstrations,  marches,  sit-ins 
were  called  for  A  Nisei  columnist  asks,  how 
many  of  us  would  be  dr.igged  bodily  ov;t  of 
our  homes  in  defense  of  our  constitutional 
rights?  Perhaps  It  is  not  too  far  out  to  sug- 
gest that  Injustices  like  the  evacuation  can 
be  resisted  in  more  than  one  way.  If  it  ever 
did  happen  again  to  any  group,  other  than 
us.  would  lawful  and  active  resistance  b« 
fully  supported  by  us?  .At  Ie.wt  it  I9  interest- 
ing speculation. 

This  brings  me  to  the  most  Important 
lesson  of  all.  and  one  that  I  am  afraid  all  of 
us  have  not  learned  In  JACL.  As  an  ethnic 
minority  which  has  known  the  degrading  and 
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bitter  impact  of  race  prejudice,  Japanese 
Americans  should  Individually  and  col- 
lectively speak  and  act  out  against  the  same 
treatment  accorded  anyone.  As  members  and 
officers  in  an  organization  that  has  done  so 
much  for  our  acceptance,  JACL's  should  be 
very  much  behind  an  all  out  effort  to  help 
all  minorities  gain  fiUl  acceptance.  Un- 
fortunately, some  of  us  have  not  learned  this 
lesson  well  enough.  We  find  Nisei  who 
honestly  believe  that  legislation  outlawing 
housing  dlscrlmlatlon  Is  an  unjust  depriva- 
tion of  property  rights.  These  are  JACL's  who 
believe  that  the  resources  of  JACL  should  be 
used  only  to  deal  with  "Japanese"  problems. 
It  Is  not  rare  to  find  a  presumptuous  Nisei 
who  advises  other  minorities  to  be  like  us,  If 
they  want  to  succeed.  U  Japanese  Americans, 
JACL's  or  not,  have  learned  anything  at  all 
in  these  25  good,  as  well  as  lean,  years  since 
the  evacuation,  It  should  have  been  that  we 
cannot  stand  tall,  until  all  minority  groups 
In  this  country  stand  tall.  In  that  spirit,  as 
national  president  of  the  Japanese  American 
Citizens  League,  I  express  the  hope  that  every 
member  will  try  In  his,  or  her,  own  way  to 
exemplify  dally  the  spirit  of  American 
democracy  that  was  once  denfed  us.  This  Is 
the  only  really  meaningful  way  in  which  the 
proud  heritage,  that  has  been  the  JACL's 
during  these  25  years,  can  be  truly  carried 
forward  to  future  generations  of  Americans 
of  any  ethnic  derivation. 


RATS  ARE  LOTSA  LAUGHS     [ 
Mr.    PATTEN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DANIELS.   Mr.   Speaker,  I  have 
ser\-ed  for  8  years  in  this  body,  and  I 
consider  the  opportunity  for  service  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  great- 
est honor  that  can  be  granted  to  any 
American. 

Feeling  as  I  do  it  comes  as  a  great 
source  of  embarrassment  to  me  to  have 
this  House  held  up  to  the  kind  of  de- 
ser\'ed  criticism  that  has  come  about  as 
a  result  of  last  Thursday's  vote  when 
the  House  refused  to  consider  the  Rat 
Extermination  Act  of  1967. 

Perhaps  there  are  some  in  thla  Hous^ 
who  feel  that  the  problems  of  rats  in 
our  urban  areas  is  a  kind  of  Joke.  If  it 
is  a  joke,  then  I  say  that  it  is  on  a  par 
w-lth  Marie  Antoinette's  Jibe  at  the  starv- 
ing Parisian  street  mobs  when  she  an- 
swered their  pleas  for  bread  by  urging 
them  to  eat  cake. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  unfortunate  vote  of 
last  week  has  been  the  stimulus  for  much 
press  criticism  throughout  those  parts  of 
the  Nation  where  poverty  is  a  fact  of  life. 
In  the  14th  Congressional  District  of 
New  Jersey,  the  Jersey  Journal,  a  highly 
respected  voice  for  better  government, 
has  made  it  known  where  it  stands  on 
those  who  find  a  bill  to  control  the  spread 
of  rats  a  source  of  merriment.  In  an 
excellent  editorial  published  on  Satur- 
day, July  22.  1967,  this  fine  old  news- 
paper articulated  the  voice  of  the  people 
of  Hudson  County  who  do  not  feel  that 
rats  are  a  laughing  matter. 

Mr.   Speaker,  I  insert   this  editorial 
In  the  Record  at  this  point: 


Bats  Abe  Lotsa  Laitchs 

Some  members  of  that  august  legislative 
body  known  as  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  were  Just  as  cute  as  could 
be,  the  other  day,  on  the  subject  of  rats.  The 
occasion  was  the  Rules  Committee's  con- 
sideration of  a  blU  to  control  rat  popula- 
tions in  city  slums,  and  a  few  of  the  boys 
oEade  the  most  of  it. 

They  were  led  in  this  Jolly  endeavor  by 
the  committee  chairman,  Rep.  William  M. 
Colmer  of  Mississippi.  He  set  the  tone  of  the 
proceedUigs  by  dubbing  the  proposal  the 
"civil  rats  bill."  That  got  such  a  big  yuck 
from  fellow  leg^ators  that  Colmer  sought  to 
top  It  with,  "Why  not  subsidize  cats  Instead?" 

Rep.  James  QuiUen  of  Tennessee  got  into 
the  act.  "Has  anybody,"  he  asked  deadpan, 
"considered  Importing  blacksnakes  to  handle 
the  Job?"  Whereupon  Rep.  Delbert  L.  Latta  of 
Ohio  chimed  in  with  this  helpful  thought: 
"How  about  Including  mice?  Every  housewife 
has  trouble  with  mice."  It  was,  as  they  say, 
lotsa  laughs. 

Lotsa  laughs  that  there  are  an  estimated 
90  million  or  more  rats  in  the  United  States, 
a  large  proportion  of  them  in  poor  city  dis- 
tricts. Lotsa  laughs  that  every  year  more 
than  14,000  Americans,  mostly  babies  and 
small  children,  are  bitten — some  of  them 
fatally — ^by  rats.  Lotsa  laughs  that  rats  are  a 
filthy,  disease-bearing,  food-destroying,  psy- 
chologically destructive  part  of  daily  life  for 
mlUlons  of  our  fellow  Americans. 

Yes,  it  was  aU  lotsa  laughs  until  Rep.  WU- 
llam  Barrett  of  Pennsylvania  and  Rep.  Wright 
Patman  of  Texas  pointed  out  that  rats  were 
no  laughing  matter  but  a  serious  problem. 
It  looked  as  though  Congress  would  come  to 
Its  senses  when  the  RtUes  Commltte  did  send 
to  the  floor  finally  a  measure  to  authorize 
spending  $40  million  over  the  next  three 
years  to  help  cities  get  rat  control  eradica- 
tion programs  under  way.  But  the  optimism 
did  not  last  long. 

Thursday,  148  Republicans  and  59  Demo- 
crats could  see  only  laughs  or  politicking  In 
this  bill  which  would  have  represented  a 
national,  broad  scale  attack  on  a  grave  urban 
pubUc  health  problem.  They  voted  it  down. 


llcans  have  really  voted  against  improved 
housing  conditions  in  the  cities. 

They  have  voted  against  improved 
health  standards  in  cities. 

They  have  voted  against  the  known 
facts  of  an  alarming  increase  in  the 
niunber  of  rat  bites  in  many  of  our  large 
cities. 

And  they  voted  against  control  of  food 
and  property  damage  done  by  rats. 

President  Johnson  made  a  very  strong 
statement  after  he  heard  of  the  Repub- 
lican defeat  of  the  Rat  Extermination 
Act.  He  said  that  we  vote  Federal  fimds 
to  take  care  of  animal  health,  but  we 
will  not  vote  funds  to  prevent  human 
disease,  ilhiess,  and  injury  resulting  from 
rat  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Republicans  would  prefer 
to  vote  funds  for  animals,  rather  than 
for  people. 

Republicans  would  prefer  to  give 
votes  to  geographic  €ireas  and  cows, 
rather  than  to  people. 

Republicans  would  lavish  all  their  at- 
tention on  what  they  call  "property 
rights"  but  forget  about  the  very  people 
whose  human  rights  are  affected  by 
property  rights. 

In  short,  as  with  the  Rat  Extermina- 
tion Act  and  other  laws,  you  can  always 
expect  the  RepubUcans  to  line  up  against 
the  people. 

There  is  still  time  to  reconsider,  Mr. 
Speaker.  We  need  the  Rat  Extermina- 
tion Act.  It  is  a  modest  investment  in 
health  and  people.  Let  us  have  another 
vote,  and  pass  this  important  measure. 


DEMOCRATS  FOR'  THE  PEOPLE- 
REPUBLICANS  AGAINST  THE 
PEOPLE 

Mr.    PATTEN.    Mr.    Speaker,   I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  overwhelming  79  percent 
Republican  vote  against  the  administra- 
tion's Rat  Extermination  Act  proves  one 
thing. 

The  Republican  Party,  for  the  most 
part,  is  against  the  people  who  live  in 
cities.  It  is  against  the  elderly.  It  is 
against  those  who  must  suffer  the 
agonies  and  the  fears  of  rat  infestation 
and  rodent-borne  disease. 

But  the  Republicans  did  not  merely 
defeat  one  badly  needed  and  overdue 
urban  program. 

They  were  aiming  their  cannons  at  the 
entire  complex  of  urban  aid  and  as- 
sistance programs  which  Democrats  and 
President  Johnson  have  worked  so  hard 
to  move  forward. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  voting  against  what 
appeared  to  be  a  simple  rat  extermina- 
tion or  rat  control  measure,  the  Repub- 


THE  J.  P.  STEVENS  CASE  AND  THE 
NEED  FOR  ADDITIONAL  REME- 
DIES FOR  THOSE  DENIED  RIGHTS 
GUARANTEED  BY  THE  NATIONAL 
LABOR  RELATIONS  ACT 

l/lT.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  continue  the  dialog 
concerning  the  J.  P.  Stevens  case  and 
its  implications. 

1.  THE  LABOR  BOARD  ORDER 

The  Members  of  the  House  will  recall 
that  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  on 
March  22,  1966,  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  ruled  unanimously  that  the 
J.  P.  Stevens  Co.  had  set  out  "to  crush 
the  union  movement  in  its  plants  with 
small  regard  for  the  means  employed" 
and  in  the  process  had  discharged  71 
employees  because  of  their  union  ac- 
tivity. 

n.    DIALOG    ON    THE    HOUSE   FLOOR 

Two  days  later,  without  waiting  to 
read  the  decision,  a  distinguished  for- 
mer Labor  Committee  member  de- 
nounced it  on  this  floor.  That  member 
claimed  that  the  Labor  Board  decision 
"infringes  upon  a  fundamental  right  of 
every  American  employer." 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Dorn]  Joined  in  this  attack  on  the 
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Labor  Board  decision,  characterizing  it 
as  "an  attack  upon  our  free  enterprise 
system."  The  gentlemen  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers  and  Mr.  McMil- 
lan] associated  themselves  with  these 
remarks. 

On  April  27  of  last  year,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  Mr  TuckI  joined 
the  attack.  He  described  the  decision  as 
"base."  "unwarranted,  and  reprehen- 
sible." He  went  so  far  as  to  claim  that 
those  responsible  for  the  Labor  Board 
decision  "have  undiubtpdly  become  ex- 
posed to  the  methods  employed  by  Com- 
munists.' 

By  May  24.  I  had  had  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  117-page  opinion,  and  the 
remarks  of  my  colleagues,  and  I  felt  Im- 
pelled to  put  the  matter  In  perspective. 

I  reviewed  some  facts  about  the  J  P. 
Stevens  Co.;  that  it  is  a  giant  in  the  tex- 
tile Industry  with  its  headquarters  in 
New  York  and  some  40,000  workers  em- 
ployed in  more  than  60  mills  through- 
out the  CaroUnas.  I  told  about  the  pros- 
perous condition  of  the  company — net 
Income  had  more  than  doubled  in  the 
past  10  years — and  the  low  wage  scale — 
$62  for  a  40-hour  week. 

I  told  about  the  union  organizing  ef- 
forts which  began  in  the  spnng  of  1963, 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Wagner  Act 
which  guaranteed  the  right  to  self-orga- 
nization and  protected  this  right  by 
making  It  unlawful  for  an  employer  to 
discharge  an  employee  because  of  unioai 
activities.  I  discussed  the  pattern  of  com- 
pany opposition  to  the  union  organizing 
drive— discharging  all  known  union 
members — and  some  specific  lllustra- 
tlona.  I  told  the  stories  of  Jess  Cudd, 
flred  after  50  years  of  employment  for 
J  inefficiency :  about  William  Sibley,  fired 
after  20  years  for  InefBclency:  about 
Horace  Anderson,  fired  after  20  years  for 
inefficiency. 

I  told  what  "inefficiency"  meant  In  the 
case  of  Shirley  Hobbs.  Her  Job  to  sort 
about  8.500  napkins  a  day  Into  "firsts"  or 
"seconds"  and  count  them  Into  bundles 
of  100.  She  Joined  the  union  and  at- 
tended sn  open  meeting  on  October  3. 
On  October  8.  the  general  overseer  of  her 
plant  r^pounted  all  her  bundles,  found 
one  bundle  one  napkin  short  and  dis- 
charged her  for  IneflQclency.  This  was  her 
first,  and  only  "wrlteup." 

After  discussing  these  and  other  de- 
tails of  the  case.  I  pointed  out  that  the 
J.  P.  Stevens  Co.  had  appealed  the  deci- 
sion to  the  court  of  appeals.  My  speech, 
as  I  said,  was  on  May  24  of  1966. 

On  April  13  of  this  year,  while  the  case 
was  pending  in  the  court  of  appeals,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr 
Rivrais]  inserted  In  the  Congressional 
Rscoiio  an  open  letter  from  the  J  P 
Stevens  Co..  and  stated  that  the  Board 
decision  in  that  case  was  "nothing  short 
of  a  national  disgrace  ' 

ta.   THK    COTTHT    OF    APPE.\LS    DECISION 

On  July  7,  of  1967,  the  court  of  appeals 
handed  down  Its  long-awaited  decision 
It  did  not  agree  that  the  Board  decision 
was  a  national  disgrace  To  the  contrar>'. 
the  court  unanimously  afflrmed  the 
Board. 

The  court  held  that — 

Th«  evidence  of  antiunion  action  Is  over- 
whelming— 


And  concluded  that — 

there   la  no  room  for  doubt  of  the  Board's 
ultimate  conclusion: 

"The  company  through  Its  plant  superin- 
tendent* acting  in  collaboration.  Initiated, 
and  pursued  a  pattern  of  conduct  the  purp>ose 
of  which  was  to  crush  the  union  movemept. 
With  scant  regard  for  the  me. ins  emplcy^ed 
other  '.h\n  their  efTectlveness.  It  Interfered 
with,  restrained,  and  coerced  Its  employees 
In  ihe  exercise  of  their  rights  under  the  act. 
flagrantly    cynically,  and  unlawfully  " 

The  court  reviewed  the  evidence  con- 
cerning the  discharge  of  the  71  em- 
ployees, and  ordered  their  reinstate- 
ment It  .said  that  the  company's  attack 
on  the  Board  order  in  this  matter  "Is 
Insubstantial,"  "entirely  frivolous,"  and 
"without  merit  " 

The  court  enforced  the  Labor  Board 
order  In  this  complex  case  "with  minor 
modifications  "  The  court,  as  noted,  af- 
firmed the  Board  order  that  the  71  em- 
ployees be  reinstated.  The  court  aLso  af- 
flrmed the  Board  order  that  the  company 
post  notices  in  all  of  its  43  plants  in  the 
Carolina* ;  the  court  afflrmed  the  Board 
order  that  the  company  also  mail  this 
notice  to  the  employees  at  their  plants. 
But  the  court  held  that  the  notices  need 
only  be  read  by  company  ofBcials  at  the 
20  plants  wher.  unfair  labor  practices 
occurred,  not  at  all  43  plants  In  the  area. 
The  court  also  refused  to  enforce  the 
Board  order  granting  company  bulletin- 
board  access  by  the  imion — ^because  the 
Board  failed  to  make  an  adequate  show- 
ing that  "the  company's  bulletin  boards 
are  necessarj'  to  the  union  In  Its  orga- 
nizational campaign." 

rV.  NEED  FOB  LEGISLATIVE  ACTION 

The  Court  of  Appeals  thus,  4  years 
after  the  event,  has  ordered  the  restora- 
tion of  the  status  quo  ante.  And  I  pre- 
dict that  the  J.  P.  Stevens  Co.  will  ask 
the  Supreme  Court  to  review  the  court 
of  appeals  decision ;  and  that  some  time 
next  November  or  December,  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  deny  the  petition  for 
certiorari  This  will  gain  the  company 
6  months  more  delay  The  Board  order 
of  March  1966  ordering  the  restoration 
of  the  situation  as  It  was  In  the  spring 
of  1964  will  thus  be  enforceable  In  the 
early  spring  of  1968  But  this  obviously 
will  be  impossible.  One  carmot  unscram- 
ble the  egg  The  71  dl.'M;harged  employees 
will  be  reinstated,  with  back  pay — less 
what  they  earned  elsewhere  In  the  In- 
terim— but  the  "chilling"'  of  the  union 
drive  cannot  be  unfrozen  The  case  will 
have  'precedential  value"  only:  and  there 
are  already  ample  precedents  for  this 
tj-pe  of  situation 

The  1966  annual  report  of  the  National 
Labor  Relation.'.  Board  informs  us  that 
in  that  fiscal  year,  some  15.000  or  more 
employees  were  ordered  restored  to  their 
former  Jobs  with  back  pay  after  illegal 
discharge  The  Labor  Board  report  fur- 
ther Informs  us  that  only  a  fraction  of 
these  employees  actually  went  back;  and 
the  delay  of  2  or  more  years  between 
di.scharge  and  court  affirmance  of  Board 
order  Is  relevan*  tc  this  fact 

I  think  it  is  time  to  give  some  realistic 
protection  to  those  who  are  discharged 
from  their  Jobs  for  exercising  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Federal  labor  law. 

Accordingly.  I  am  today  introducing 
a  bill  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 


remedies  for  those  discharged  in  viola- 
tion of  .sections  8131131  or  8'b>'2i  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 


V     THE   BILL 


The  bill  Is  neither  promanagement 
nor  prolabor.  It  Is  designed  to  increa.se 
the  eflfectiveness  of  the  remedies  for  the 
15.000  or  more  employees  discharged 
each  year  because  they  exercise  their 
statutoi-y  rights  to  engage  in  union  ac- 
tivity— a  violation  of  section  8ia>i3i  — 
or  are  discharged  because  they  exercise 
their  statutory  rights  to  refrain  from 
engaging  In  union  activities — a  violation 
of  .section  8'bM2> . 

Currently,  an  employee  discharged  for 
exercising  his  rights  under  Federal  law 
gets  his  reinstatement  and  back  pay- 
less  what  he  earns  in  the  Interim — onlv 
after  a  delay  of  approximately  2  years — 
and  this  delay  to  an  unemployed  worker 
can  be  fatal.  The  case  begins  with  a 
hearing  before  a  trial  examiner  where 
the  factual  disputes  are  resolved.  Fol- 
lowing this  comes  an  appeal  to  the  Labor 
Board,  and  then  another  appeal  to  the 
Federal  court  of  appeals.  Since  the  trial 
examiner  is  the  only  person  who  sees 
the  wltnes.ses  at  firsthand,  his  findings 
of  fact  are  generally  accepted  by  the 
Board,  and  the  Board  findings  of  fact 
are  in  turn  accepted  by  the  courts. 

My  bill  will  Increase  the  effectiveness 
of  the  remedies  which  now  lie  at  the  end 
of  this  long  road  In  three  respects. 

A.  DIXXGATION 

Section  1  gives  the  Labor  Board  the 
authority  to  delegate  to  the  trial  exam- 
iner final  authority  over  the  run-of-the- 
mill  situation,  reserving  to  the  parties 
the  right  to  seek  Labor  Board  review  in 
the  UHM^ual  or  more  difficult  case.  If  the 
Labor  Board  declines  review,  the  losing 
party  can  appeal  directly  to  court.  A 
similar  delegation  of  authority  to  the 
Board  by  the  1959  Landrum-Grlflfin 
amendments  In  election  cases  cut  down 
the  administrative  time  by  over  a  half. 
with  apparent  satisfaction  to  all 
concerned. 

8.  8TAT  ORDERS 

Section  2  of  my  bill  is  designed  to  cut 
down  on  the  hardships  now  caused  by  the 
delay  of  the  year  or  more  it  now  takes  the 
reviewing  courts  to  decide  these  cases 
When  the  i.ssues  are  predominantly  fac- 
tual, and  when  the  Labor  Board  unani- 
mously affirms  the  factual  findings  of  the 
trial  examiner,  section  2  directs  the  re- 
viewing courts  not  to  stay  an  order  of 
reinstatement — the  courts  may  stay 
other  aspects  of  the  order  such  as  back- 
pay awards — except  for  good  cause 
shown. 

C.   ROTATING  LOAN   rtTND 

Many  employees  discharged  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  Federal  rights  are  imable 
to  get  a  job  In  the  community  or  are 
otherwise  unable  to  last  out  the  2-year 
effort  to  get  reinstatement.  Section  3  of 
the  bill  would  authorize  the  Labor  Board, 
when  it  thinks  the  case  Is  a  good  one,  to 
advance  to  the  employee  an  amount  not 
In  excess  of  his  weekly  wage  rate.  Upon 
completion  of  the  case,  the  employee 
would  repay  the  Board  out  of  his  back- 
pay award.  If  the  employee  lost,  then  he 
or  his  sureties — usually  his  union — would 
be  required  to  repay  the  loan 

The  committee  plans  to  explore  these 
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and  related  issues  with  independent  ex- 
perts Government  officials.  Individuals 
who  have  gone  through  the  ordeal  of 
discharge,  labor  union  organizers,  and 
management  representatives. 

It  is  our  hope  that,  after  hearing  these 
vfitnesses,  some  way  will  be  found  to 
effectuate  the  provisions  of  the  act  which 
have  been  on  the  statute  books  since 
1935.  but  which  are  now — as  in  the  case 
of  J.'P.  Stevens— largely  an  illusion. 

ADDENDUM  I 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  relates  to  im- 
proved remedies  for  those  discharged 
from  their  jobs  either  because  they  en- 
gage in  union  activlUes,  or  because  they 
refused  to  engage  in  union  activities. 

This  bill  deals  with  an  important  prob- 
lem under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  as  amended,  but  naturally  it  does  not 
deal  with  aU  the  Important  problems. 
'  It  does  not  deal  with  the  difficult  prob- 
lems of  defining  what  is  meant  by  "good 
faith"  bargaining,  or  with  the  problems 
of  remedies  for  those  who  suffer  when  an 
employer  or  a  union  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  which  require  good  faith 
bargaining. 

I  note  that  the  Labor  Board  is  now 
looking  Into  the  problem  of  remedies  in 
four  pending  cases:  Ex-Cell-O  Corp., 
Zlnkes  Foods.  Inc..  Herman  Wilson  Liun- 
ber  Co.,  and  Rasco  Olympia.  Inc.  The 
Issue  in  these  cases  is  whether  a  com- 
pany found  guilty  of  refusing  to  bargain 
should  be  required  to  pay  its  workers  the 
wages  and  benefits  they  would  have 
achieved  if  the  company  had  acted  in 
good  faith  from  the  outset. 

I  do  not  think  it  appropriate  to  com- 
ment on  the  merits  of  these  cases.  I 
would,  however,  like  to  compliment  the 
Labor  Board  on  its  approach  to  this 
problem. 

The  Board  scheduled  2  days  of  oral 
argument,  and  invited  a  broad  range  of 
interested  groups  to  augment  the  argu- 
ments of  the  parties  In  the  four  cases.  I 
am  Informed  that  the  AFL-CIO,  the  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  the  Na- 
tional Retail  Merchants  Association  are 
among  those  who  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity  to  present  briefs 
and  oral  presentations.  I  am  sure  that 
the  Labor  Board  will  benefit  by  hearing 
this  greater  range  of  arguments  on  what 
is  a  most  difficult  and  perplexing  prob- 
lem. This  problem,  however,  must  be  re- 
solved in  some  way  or  another  If  the 
"good   faith   bargaining"   requirements 
Of  the  act  are  to  be  given  substance  as 
well  as  sound.  ' 


ADDRESS  BY  GOV.  RICHARD  J. 
HUGHES  OF  NEW  JERSEY.  BE- 
FORE THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY, 
CONVENTION  OF  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL LONGSHOREMEN'S  AS- 
SOCIATION, MIAMI  BEACH,  FLA.. 
JULY  20.  1967 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  all  been  shocked  and 
saddened    by    the    violence    that    has 
wracked  our  cities  and  towns  in  the  past 
few   weeks.  Much  has  been  said   and 
written  about  these  events,  including  a 
good  deal  by  persons  who  have  not  had 
to    bear   the   terrible   responsibility    of 
bringing  order  out  of  chaos.  I  am  proud 
to  place  before  the  House  a  recent  ad- 
dress by  Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes,  of  my 
home  State  of  New  Jersey,  in  which  he 
shared   with    the   International   Long- 
shoremen's Association  the  impressions 
and  thoughts  which  he  obtained  while 
combating  the  recent  disorder  in  New- 
ark.   The    Governor's    speech    is    as 
follows: 

Address  bt  Gov.  Richaeo  J.  Hughes,  of  New 
Jeeset.  Betoke  the  76th  Anniversart 
Convention  or  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association.  Miami  Beach, 
Fla.,  Jtn.T  20.  1967 

When  I  first  accepted  the  gracious  Invi- 
tation of  your  fine  President,  my  good  friend 
Teddy  Gleason.  to  come  down  here  to  Flor- 
ida and  address  this  75th  Anniversary  Con- 
vention. I  had  planned  to  talk  with  you  a 
little  about  the  needs  of  our  times  and  the 
responsibilities  which  they  give  to  all  of  us 
as  fellow  citizens  of  this  great  nation  to  work 
together  toward  the  common  good.  Now.  re- 
cent events  \n  my  State  of  New  Jersey  give 
added  emphasis,  added  slgnlflcance,  and 
added  urgency  to  what  I  was  going  to  say. 

in  1831,  Alexis  de  TocquevUle.  a  French- 
man who  had  come  to  the  United  States 
to  observe  at  first  hand  the  workings  of 
our  democratic  system,  observed : 

"As  soon  as  several  of  the  mhabltants  or 
the  United  States  have  taken  up  an  opin- 
ion or  feeling  which  they  wish  to  promote 
in  the  world,  they  look  out  for  mutual  as- 
sistance; and  as  soon  as  they  have  found 
each  other  out,  they  combine.  Prom  that 
nioment,  they  are  no  longer  Isolated  men, 
but  a  power  seen  from  afar,  whose  actions 
serve  as  example,  and  whose  language  Is 
listened  to." 

These  words  are  still  true  today,  and  they 
apply  to  the  International  Longshoremen's 
Association.  75  years  ago,  a  group  of  men, 
out  of  common  need  and  common  desires, 
banded  together  to  foimd  this  Association. 
From  that  time  on  you  have  no  longer  been 
isolated  men  but  the  kind  of  power  to  which 
de  TocquevlUe  referred,  whose  actions,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  serve  as  an  example  for 
other  men  and  whose  vcAce  Is  heard.  This  Im- 
plies  for    sU   of   you   as   members    of    this 
Union  a  special  responsibility,  for  the  Asso- 
ciation's actions  affect  not  only  Its  members 
but  also  society  as  a  whole.  Today,  in  this 
nation  we  face  complex  and  difficult  chal- 
lenges which  profovmdly  touch  the  lives  of 
all  of  us  and.  therefore,  require  all  of  us— 
and  especially  those  of  us  who  by  virtue  of 
public  office  or  afflllaUon  with  private   or- 
ganizations have  a  special  ability— to  lend 
our  eflOTts  and  our  resources  to  effect  con- 
structive social  change.   So   I   come   before 
you  today  to  enlist  your  aid  and  your  sup- 
port—and the  aid  and  support  of  all  good 
men— In  doing  what  must  be  done  for  the 
good  of  this  nation  and  all  Its  people. 

There  Is  presently  manifesting  Itself  In 
oTir  society  a  polarization  of  thought  and 
action.  By  this  I  refer  to  that  phenomenon 
wherein  small  segments  of  the  general  popu- 
lation who  l>old' extreme  views  are  making 
themselves  Iteard  and  their  presence  felt 
above  and  beyond  the  reasonable  voice  of 
the  majority.  Thlp  nation  was  founded  upon 
the  principle  /rfreasonlng  together  and  It  Is 
8    great   natlbn   today   because   throughout 


Its  history  men  have  reasoned  together,  have 
demonstrated  attitudes  and  actions  which 
contribute  to  the  benefit  of  society  as  a 
whole.  Today,  all  this  Is  threatened  by  a 
small  minority— perhaps  1%  or  less  of  the 
American  people — and  It  Is  now  Ume  for  the 
other  99 '"o  of  Americans  to  speak  up,  to 
act,  to  counter  the  damage  which  Is  being 
wrought  against   the   common  good. 

The  events  of  last  weekend  In  my  SUte's 
largest  city  of  Newark,  like  similar  events 
In  other  cities  throughout  the  nation  In 
recent  years,  are  outgrowths  of  a  very  real 
crisis  which  faces  us  in  America  today— one 
that  has  been  termed  by  some  the  "crlslB  of 
the  cities."  Newark  Is  not  unique.  On  the 
contrary,  for  good  or  111,  Its  problems  are  the 
very  same  problei-ns  which  face  so  many  of 
our  cities.  Therefore,  all  good  Americans 
need  to  feel  a  grave  concern  for  what  hap- 
pened In  Newark  and  all  of  us  must  seek 
out  the  causes.  For  In  this  way,  I  think  we 
can  develop  an  understanding,  an  aware- 
ness which  win  enable  us  to  meet  the  ur- 
ban needs  which  comprise  the  most  serious 
domestic  challenge  facing  this  nation  at  the 
present  time. 

The  criminal  participants  in  the  riots  in 
Newark — the  ambushers  of  firemen,  the  kill- 
ers of  children,  the  mass  looters — amount  to 
approximately  1 C  of  the  Negro  population  of 
that  city.  In  the  same  way,  the  whites  who 
do  their  best  to  make  such  situations  worse — 
the  haters,  the  advocates  of  slaughtering  in- 
nocent Negroes,  the  drunks  bearing  meat 
cleavers  and  bent  on  killing— all  of  these 
amount  to  an  equally  small  percentage  of  the 
white  population.  This  Is  true  throughout  the 
nation— a  vocal,  militant,  antl-Amerlcan  mi- 
nority, comprising  again  a  small  percentage 
of  the  population,  violently  forces  Its  will  on. 
the  vast  majority  of  good  Americana. 

This  small  percentage  Is  not  composed  of 
white  men  who  hate  black  men  or  black  men 
who  hate  white  men,  but  of  criminals  who 
hate  theUhlngs  for  which  America  stands, 
and  having  contempt  for  their  fellow  man. 
reject  the  law  and  Its  authority  and  the  free- 
dom which  all  Americans  should  enjoy  in 
raising  their  families  and  living  their  lives  In 
peace. 

We  cannot  afford  to  tolerate  such  a  thing. 
It  is  time  to  extinguish  the  fiame  of  violence 
and  to  keep  the  flame  of  justice,  freedom  and 
liberty  alive  In  this  land.  It  Is  a  time  to  Insist 
on  the  rights  of  all  Americans,  a  tune  for  all 
of  us  to  work  together  to  create  an  America 
where  aU  can  get  decent  employment,  decent 
shelter  and  decent  education.  It  U  a  time  for 
us  to  face  the  truth  about  the  massive  prob- 
lems which  we  face  and  to  find  new  and 
imaginative  approaches  to  solving  them. 

Our  first  task  in  the  face  of  a  riot  situa- 
tion Is  of  course,  to  demonstrate  uneqxilv- 
ocally  that  we  will  not  tolerate  disregard  for 
law  and  order  and  violence,  whether  on  the 
part  of  Negroes  or  whites,  that  endangers  the 
lives  of  Innocent  people.  That  Is  why.  when 
the  Mayor  of  Newark  called  for  my  help  In 
that  City.  I  called  In  the  National  Guard  and 
the  State  Police  to  assist  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers  in  restoring  peace  and  protect- 
ing the  lives  and  property  of  all  Innocent 
citizens,  Negro  and  white  alike. 

But  while  force  Is  often  necessary  In  the 
Inunedlate  face  of  violence.  It  cannot  be  the 
primary  answer  to  our  problems.  As  m  the 
midst  of  the  rioting  In  Newark  we  Inunedl- 
ately  talked  to  hundreds  of  people  Including 
leaders  of  all  segments  of  the  community- 
Negro  as  well  as  white — In  an  attempt  to  re- 
solve Immediate  differences  and  moved  to 
meet  Immediate  public  needs  such  as  criti- 
cal food  shortages,  so.  too,  must  we  now  Im- 
mediately recognize  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
problems  are  the  inevitable  results  of  decades 
of  neglect,  apathy  and  Indifference  and  take 
bold  actions  to  remedy  deficiencies  which 
plague  our  society. 

Now  that  the  violence,  the  snlpmg.   the 
arson  and  the  looting  in  Newark  have  sub- 
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Bided.  »U  of  u«  mtist  take  a  long  hard  look 
to  find  tta«  real  cause*  of  this  situation  and 
similar  situations  elsewhere.  We  are  living 
In  a  time  of  unprecedented  prosperity  which 
la  abared  by  the  greatest  numbers  of  our 
people.  Yet.  trapped  in  the  ghettoea  of  our 
cities  are  vast  numbers  of  people  who  can- 
not share  In  this  abundance.  They  have  no 
resources  to  purchase  the  material  goods 
which  are  displayed  before  them  everywhere 
In  store  windows  and  advertisements  on  tele- 
vision and  In  the  mass  news  media.  They 
cannot  even  break  out  of  the  ghettoee  to  ob- 
tain the  education  or  the  employment  which 
woiild  enable  them  to  begin  to  live  as  their 
fellow  citizens  live  and  as  they  deserve  to 
live.  Instead,  they  are  trapped  In  hopeless- 
ness and  futility  and.  for  some,  a  deep  re- 
sentment which  festers  slowly  until  It  is 
Ignited  by  the  slightest  spark. 

The  real  villains  in  the  Newarks,  the 
Watts,  the  Harlems.  In  the  overall  deteriora- 
tion of  OMi  communities,  are  greed.  Indif- 
ference and,  perhaps,  all  of  us  who  are  con- 
tent In  our  complacency  '.o  avoid  thinking 
about  the  situation  until  it  is  forcibly 
brought  to  our  attention  by  events  like 
those  which  occurred  in  my  State  last  week. 

In  the  last  two  years  much  has  been  done. 
Ck>nslder  for  example,  the  fine  programs  of 
the  war  on  poverty.  I  am  proud  that  my 
State  of  New  Jersey  can  boast  of  the  best 
anti-poverty  program  In  the  nation,  and  I 
remember  escorting  the  First  Lady  of  our 
nation  on  a  tour  around  our  urban  areas 
and  showing  her  Just  what  can  be  done 
through  such  efforts.  I  am  proud  to  tell 
you  that  my  State  of  New  Jersey  can  also 
boast  of  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  com- 
prehensive civil  rights  laws  In  the  nation. 
Not  long  ago  this  law  was  extended  to  pro- 
hibit discrimination  in  the  sale  and  rental 
of  vlrttutUy  all  housing — a  measure  which 
I  miut  point  out  was  enacted  only  after 
decades  of  opposition  and  only  through  the 
enlightened  and  courageous  action  of  the 
political  party  to  which  I  have  the  honor  cf 
belonging.  Not  long  ago.  New  Jersey  en- 
acted an  optional  rent  control  law  which 
enabled  municipalities  to  curb  slum  land- 
lords who  feel  no  shame  in  charging  those 
who  least  can  afford  to  pay  exhorbltant  rent 
for  dilapidated  and  often  rat- infested  shel- 
ter. And  we  have  done  much  more,  not 
only  In  New  Jersey  but  In  the  nation  as  a 
whole. 

And  yet.  In  the  aftermath  of  Newark  I 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  much, 
much  more  remains  to  be  done.  Perhaps  out 
of  the  tragedy  of  the  Newarks  will  come  en- 
couragement for  the  Intensive  efforts  that 
are  already  going  forward  to  meet  the  crisis 
of  our  cities. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  e.xpress 
publicly  my  personal  appreriatlon  and  the 
appreciation  of  my  State  to  our  great  United 
States  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  who 
met  admirably  our  itfter-mldnl^ht  calls  for 
his  assistance.  For  example  he  quick: v  ur- 
ranged  for  aid  to  the  victims  of  the  rioting 
from  the  American  Red  Cross  and  for  a 
mobilization  of  assistance  from  the  Small 
Business  Administration  Later,  he  met  for 
several  hours  with  our  New  Jersey  Com- 
missioner of  Communltv  .■\ffalrs.  Paul  Ylvlsa- 
ker,  to  review  the  entire  situation  In  our 
State,  giving  much  thought  not  only  to  how 
he  could  help  New  Jersey  meet  our  immedi- 
ate needs  but  also  to  what  he  and  other 
federal  officials  might  learn  and  apply  to 
prevent  further  such  outbreaks  elsewhere  in 
the  nation.  The  Atorney  General  also  was 
Instrumental  In  enlisting  the  full  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  of  high  ranking  officials 
of  other  federal  departments  which  has  re- 
sulted In  the  most  constructive  Joint  effort 
New  Jersey  has  ever  experienced  with  the 
federal  government 

Neither  New  Jersey  nor  the  federal  govern- 
ment Is  In  a  position  to  forget  riots  Rather. 
we  must  repair  the  grave  damages  brought 
against  the  innocent  and  we  are  already  at 
work  to  find  the  causes  of  the  disturbances 


and  effect  constructive  remedies.  John  For- 
rer,  an  extremely  c.ip.xble  young  man  who 
formerly  worked  with  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  who  Is  now  on  the 
staff  of  the  Department  of  Commuruty  .Af- 
fairs. Is  coordinating,  from  an  office  In  Wash- 
ington, federal-state  efforts  and  will  soon— 
perhaps  within  twenty-four  hours — an- 
nounce specific  grant  in  aid  programs.  We 
have  met  with  leaders  of  our  New  Jersey 
Congressional  Delegation,  who  have  pledged 
their  full  cooperation.  Our  State  govern- 
ment, primarily  through  the  Department  of 
Community  Affairs.  Is  working  closely  with 
our  local  Mayors  of  both  the  communities 
Involved  In  the  disturbances  and  those  with 
similar  problems.  In  an  effort  to  serve  as  a 
conciliator  and.  In  some  cases,  as  a  receiver, 
dispenser,  and  expediter  of  grants  and  other 
assistance.  For.  we  have  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity and  a  vital  need  to  bring  about  con- 
structive action  without  delay,  and.  If  we 
fall  to  do  so.  we  Jeopardize  In  a  very  real  way 
the  future  of  our  society 

A  great  President  and  former  Governor  of 
New  Jersey.  Woodrow  Wilson,  once  said, 

"Liberty  does  not  consist  in  mere  general 
declarations  of  the  rights  of  men.  It  consists 
in  the  translation  of  those  declarations  Into 
definite  action." 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  equivocate. 
Rather.  It  Is  Imperative  that  such  definite  ac- 
tion be  undertaken  without  hesitation  or 
delay.  So  I  ask  your  help  and  the  help  of 
all  good  men— I  want  to  enlist  the  energies 
and  the  efforts  of  all  responsible  Americans 
In  working  together  to  create  an  America 
wherein  our  Ideals  are  become  realities.  For 
the  ultimate  test  of  our  society,  the  ultimate 
test  of  America's  greatness.  Is  In  the  quality 
of  the  Lives  of  each  and  every  one  of  our 
people. 


CONCERNINO  INTRODUCTION  OF 
LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE  EQUI- 
TABLE TAX  TREATMENT  FOR 
SAMOANS 

Mr.  PATTEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  eentle- 
woman  from  Hawaii  I  Mr.s  MinkI  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  t^ere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs  MINK  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  provide  tax  e.xemp- 
tions  for  dependents  of  tho.se  Samoans 
who  are  liable  for  Federal  income  taxes. 
This  legislation  is  designed  to  correct  an 
inequit.v  in  our  tax  laws  whereby  Sa- 
moans who  incur  such  tax  liability  are 
precluded  from  treatment  accorded  resi- 
dents of  the  50  States,  the  Viriiin  Is- 
lands, Guam,  and  Puerto  Rico  Residents 
of  the  latter  three  territories  are  con- 
sidered citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
as  such,  are  allowed  the  same  tax  deduc- 
tions and  exemptions  as  all  other  Amer- 
icans  Samoans.  however,  are  by  birth 
nationals  of  the  United  States,  owing 
their  allegiance  to  this  countr>-  without 
having  the  right  to  vote  in  national  elec- 
tions and  without  the  obligation  of  pay- 
ing Federal  tax  on  income  earned  in 
Samoa. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention, 
Mr  Speaker,  that  .some  Samoans  do  find 
themselves  in  situations  where  they  be- 
come liable  for  Federal  income  taxes, 
for  example,  by  .serving  in  the  US. 
Armed  Forces,  but  they  also  find  that 
they  cannot  claim  deductions  for  their 
dependents  if  those  dependents  are  also 


noncitlzen  nationals,  which  is  usually  the 
case.  My  bill  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
amend  section  152 ib>  (3'  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  Samoan 
nationals  the  same  tax  treatment  as  all 
other  citizens  of  the  United  States  under 
the  law,  Including  those  who  are  resi- 
dents In  other  noncontiguous  territorial 
possessions.  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  recommended  the  adoption  of 
this  legislation  to  extend  fairplay  to  Sa- 
moans. and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  also  Indicated  that  It  has  no  objec- 
tion to  such  legislation.  I,  therefore,  urge 
early  favorable  consideration  of  this  bill 
for  equitable  treatment  of  noncitizen  na- 
tionals who  pay  taxes  on  the  same  basis 
as  bona  fide  citizens  of  this  country. 


LEGISLATION  TO  SUBSTANTIALLY 
AMEND  THE  FEDERAL  CIGARETTE 
LABELING  AND  ADVERTISING 
ACT 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Moss]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  todav 
introducing  legislation  substantially 
amending  the  Federal  Cigarette  Label- 
ing and  Advertising  Act. 

When  the  act  was  reported  from  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee.  I  filed  a  minority  view  point- 
ing out  that — 

A  closer  ex.imlnatlon  of  the  bill  will  .show 
that  It  Joes  little  to  act  as  a  remedy  to  curb 
the  cigarette  heLilth  hazard. 

0\\  July  13.  1965,  I  voted  to  reject  ac- 
ceptance of  the  conference  report  on  S. 
559.  At  that  time.  102  of  my  colleagues 
also  voted  their  opposition  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  report  because.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  legislation,  while  of  sub- 
stantial benefit  to  the  cigarette  Industry. 
failed  to  protect  the  consuming  public. 
More  Importantly,  it  tied  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for  3 '2 
years  in  any  further  steps  to  protect  the 
c*tizenry  regardless  of  information  that 
might  subsequently  be  developed. 

Upon  passage  of  the  legislation,  I  vigor- 
ously requested  the  President  to  exercise 
his  veto  power.  I  was  joined  in  that  re- 
quest by  Reprp.sentatives  John  A.  Blat- 
NiK.  Richard  Bollinc.  and  Morris  K. 
Udall:  and  Senators  Paul  H.  Douglas. 
J'lSEPH  S  Clark.  Gavlord  Nelson,  and 
R.iBERT  F.  Kennedy. 

Now  that  the  test  of  time  has  been  ad- 
ministered, the  results  are  tragic 

I  include  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
the  FTC  report  to  the  Congress  issued 
on  June  30.  1967. 

Feder.\l  Trade  Commission 
Report  to  Congress  pursuant  to  the  Federal 

Cigarette    Labeling    and    Advertising    Act, 

June  30.  1967) 

PiDFRAL  Trade  Commission. 

Washington.  D  C. 
The  President  or  the  Senate 
The  Speaker  or  the  House  or  Representa- 
tives 
To  THE  Congress  or  the  Untted  States: 
It   Is  a   pleasure  to  transmit  herewith  a  re- 
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port  concerning  (A)  the  effectiveness  of 
cigarette  labeling,  (B)  current  practices  and 
methods  of  cigarette  advertising  and  pro- 
motion, and  (C)  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation which  are  deemed  appropriate.  This  Is 
a  report  directed  by  Section  5(d)(2)  of  the 
Federal   Cigarette  Labeling  and   AdverUslng 

Paul  Rand  Dixon. 

Chairman. 

Federal  Trade  Commission  Report  to 
Congress 

on  July  27,  1965.  the  Congress  enacted 
Public  Law  89-92,  known  as  the  "Federal 
Cigarette  Libeling  and  Advertising  Act",  79 
Stsl.  282  (1965),  15  U.S.C.  §1331.  The  Act 
became  effective  on  January  1,  1966. 

Section  5(d)(2)  of  the  Act  states  that 
•••he  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  trans- 
mit a  report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
eighteen  months  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act.  and  annually  thereafter,  concern- 
ing I  A)  the  effectiveness  of  cigarette  label- 
ing. (B)  current  practices  and  methods  of 
cigarette  advertising  and  promotion,  and 
iC)  such  recommendations  for  legislation 
as  it  may  deem  appropriate." 

Pursuant  to  said  provision  of  the  Act,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  respectfully  sub- 
mits the  following  report  to  the  Congress, 

INTRODUCTORY    NOTE 

In  preparing  this  report,  the  Commission 
has  used  as  source  material  the  results  of 
three  surveys.  One  was  conducted  by  the 
Commission  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"Commission  Survey")  and  the  results  which 
are  pertinent  to  the  subject  of  this  Report 
are  set  out  in  Appendix  A.  The  other  two 
were  national  surveys  of  Smoking  Behavior, 
Attitudes  and  Beliefs  of  Adults  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  in  1964  and  1966. 
Parts  of  these  surveys  which  are  pertinent 
to  this  report  have  been  Incorporated  into 
o.ne  document  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
'Public  Health  Survey")  which  Is  attached 
hereto  as   Appendix  B. 

The  Commission  Survey  was  conducted 
In  April  1967  and  consisted  of  a  question- 
naire sent  to  approximately  450  persons  and 
organizations  actively  engaged  or  interested 
m  the  subject  of  smoking  and  health.'  Close 
to  sixty  percent  responded.  The  selection  of 
addressees  was  somewhat  arbitrary  and  did 
not  include  the  entire  scientific  community. 
However,  an  effort  was  made  to  Include  per- 
sons who  had  Indicated  opposition  to  gov- 
ernmental regulation  In  the  area  of  cigarette 
Bmoklng,  although  such  persons  were  clearly 


In  the  minority.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
Commission  Survey  asked  for  the  opinions 
of  the  respondents,  rather  than  for  factual 
Information  or  for  the  results  of  scientific 
Inquiry.  (E.g.,  one  of  the  questions  was: 
"Do  you  feel  that  the  current  cautionary 
labeling  statement  Is  sufficient  to  warn  peo- 
ple of  the  hazards  of  smoking?")  Many  of 
those  responding  emphasized  that  they  had 
no  hard  facts  to  support  their  answers. 
Nonetheless,  the  Commission  considers  the 
opinions  of  scientists,  active  In  the  field  of 
cigarette  smoking  and  health  to  be  pertinent 
to  Its  report,  and  Is  presenting  them  here 
as  an  Indication  of  the  views  of  the  part  of 
the  scientific  community  that  was 
surveyed. 

The  Commission  has  also  obtained  much 
factual  data  from  the  cigarette  manufac- 
turers through  the  use  of  compulsory  proc- 
ess under  Section  6  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  Orders  to  file  Special  Re- 
ports served  upon  members  of  the., Industry 
elicited  Information  regarding  sales  volume, 
advertising  expenditures,  samples  of  current 
advertising  and  other  pertinent  data. 

The  Commission  also  carried  on  continu- 
ous monitoring  of  cigarette  advertising  and 
promotional  practices  and  vigilant  scrutiny 
of  trade  and  Industry  publications,  public 
health  Journals  and  the  general  press.  Close 
liaison  has  also  been  maintained  with  ex- 
perts In  the  field  of  smoking  and  health,  In 
such  organizations  as  the  Public  Health 
Service,  American  Cancer  Society,  Rosewell 
Park  Memorial  Institute  and  Sloan-Ketter- 
Ing  Institute  for  Cancer  Research. 
A.  The  effectiveness  of  cigarette   labeling 

Section  4  of  the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling 
and  Advertising  Act  requires  that  each  pack- 
age of  cigarettes  manufactured,  Imported  or 
packed  for  sale  or  distribution  within  the 
United  States  bear  the  following  statement: 

"Caution:  Cigarette  Smoking  May  Be 
Hazardous  to  Your  Health." 

This  warning  statement  must  be  placed  "In 
a  conspicuous  place  on  every  cigarette  pack- 
age" and  "appear  In  conspicuous  and  legible 
type  In  contrast  by  typography,  layout,  or 
color  with  other  printed  matter  on  the 
package." 

The  Act  became  effective  on  January  1, 
1966,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Com- 
mission all  cigarette  manufacturers  have 
complied  with  the  labeling  provisions.  In 
most  cases  the  warning  statement  has  been 
placed  on  the  side  panel  of  the  package.  No 


action  for  violation  of  the  Act  has  been 
brought  by  the  Justice  Department,  which 
has  sole  responsibility  for  Its  enforcement. 

There  Is  virtually  no  evidence  that  the 
warning  statement  on  cigarette  packages  has 
had  any  significant  effect. 

If  cigarette  sales  are  viewed  as  an  index 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  warning  statement, 
one  finds  that  in  1966  more  cigarettes  were 
sold  than  ever  before.  Even  during  January 
and  February  1966,  the  first  two  months  that 
the  warning  appeared  on  cigarette  packages, 
cigarette  sales  were  higher  than  they  had 
been  during  the  same  months  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Of  course,  there  Is  no  way  of 
knowing  how  many  cigarettes  might  have 
been  sold  in  the  absence  of  the  warning.  Yet 
the  inadequacy  of  the  warning  statement 
becomes  clear  by  comparing  the  sharp  drop 
in  cigarette  sales  following  publication  of  the 
Surgeon  General's  report  ■with  continuing  rise 
in  sales  after  the  warning  statement  ap- 
peared on  cigarette  packages. 

The  Commission's  evaluation  of  the  In- 
effectiveness of  the  warning  statement  on 
packages  Is  shared  both  by  the-^ scientists 
surveyed  by  the  Commission  and  by  the 
members  of  the  public  Interviewed  by  the 
Public  Health  Survey.  Eighty-two  percent  of 
those  responding  to  the  Commission  Survey 
Indicated  that  they  did  not  feel  that  "the 
current  cautionary  labeling  statement  Is 
sufficient  to  warn  people  of  the  hazards  of 
smoking"  as  against  only  10%  who  felt  that 
It  was  sufficlent.2  And  more  than  70%  of 
those  responding  thought  that  the  warning 
neither  discouraged  present  smokers  from 
continuing  to  smoke,'  nor  discouraged  non- 
smokers  from  starting.*  According  to  the 
Public  Health  Survey,  80%  of  the  Inter- 
viewees thought  that  only  "a  few"  or  no 
smokers  at  all  "might  quit  smoking  ciga- 
rettes because  of  this  warning  label".'  And 
87%  of  the  Public  Health  Survey  Inter- 
viewees answered  "no"  to  the  question  "Do 
you  think  this  health  warning  label  on  ciga- 
rette packages  might  affect  you  In  any  way?"  • 
(Emphasis  In  original.)  (However,  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  the  Public  Health  Surveys 
Indicated  that  between  1964  and  1966,  the 
number  of  former  smokers  among  adults  In- 
creased by  one  and  one-half  million.) 

Total  sales  figures  for  the  years  1963 
through  1966  have  been  obtained  from  the 
cigarette  manufacturers.  These  figures  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commission  tmder  oath,  dis- 
close the  following : 


t 


{Dollar  amounts  in  billions| 


'  .Jictually,  the  questionnaire  was  sent  to 
ten  selected  categories  of  persons,  agencies 
and  Institutions.  The  categories  and  bases 
for  selection  are  broken  down  as  follows: 

I.  State  Health  Officers— {Every  state  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.) 

II.  State  Interagency  Councils  on  Smoking 
and  Health — (Every  council  of  record.) 

III.  Af  unicipa  I  Health  Officers— {The 
twenty  (20)  most  populous  cities.) 

rv.  Chairmen,  Departments  of  Preventa- 
tive MediCine  of  Various  Medical  Schools — 
(Tvio-thlrds  of  the  schools,  selected  at 
random.) 

V.  Schools  of  Public  Health— {All  which 
were  readily  ascertainable.) 

VI.  Health.  Education  and  Youth  Leader- 
ship Agencies — (Those  most  active  and  con- 
cerned with  smoking  and  health.) 

VII.  Psychologists:  VIII.  Health  Educators; 
n.  Researchers:  X.  Surgeons  and  Internists — 
(Those  most  concerned  with  smoking  and 
health  based  upon  past  participation  In 
Conunlsslon  and  Congressional  hearings  and 
a  review  of  the  medical  literature  on  this 
•ubject,  including  In  these  categories  those 
who  took  positions  In  opposition  to  any 
warning  statement  in  labeling  or  advertising. 
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1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


Amount    i  Percent  i    Amount    [  Percent  I    Amount      Percent  i    Amount    i  Percent 


Total  cigarette  sales |      t524. 


$514.2 


J530. 3 


$539 


Filters: 

Plain 

Menthol.. 
Charcoal. 


Regular. 


Total,  fillers., 


207.0 
83.0 
15.0 


200.0 
84.0 
30.0 


215.0 
93.0 
33.0 


305.0 
220.0 


58  ^ 

42  i 


314,0 
200.0 


61 
39 


341.0 
189.0 


232 
102 
33 


64 

36 


367 

172 


68 
32 


The  subtotal  figures  above  for  filter  ciga- 
rette sales  and  regular  cigarette  sales  have 
been  rounded  off  to  the  nearest  billion,  and 
thus  do  not  add  up  to  precisely  the  overall 
total  listed  at  the  top  of  the  chart. 

Thus,  cigarette  sales  have  continued  to  In- 
crease each  year  except  for  1964,  when  they 
declined  by  10.7  blUlon  or  about  2%.  As 
noted  above,  the  decUne  In  1964  is  probably 
due  to  the  publicity  that  accompanied  the 
publication  of  the  Report  of  the  Surgeon 
General's  Advisory  Committee  on  Smoking 
and  Health  on  January  11,  1964.  In  fact,  of 
the   10.7  billion  total  decline  from   1963  to 


1964,  10  million  occurred  In  the  months  of 
January  and  February  and  the  March  sales 
figures  were  generally  higher  In  1964  than  In 
1963. 

In  1965,  sales  continued  their  upward 
swing  by  Jumping  16  billion  (about  3.1%) 
and  In  1966  they  reached  a  new  all-time  high 
of  539  billion  units. 


2  Commission  Survey,  Ques.  1. 
'  Commission  Survey,  Ques.  5(b). 
«  Commission  Survey,  Ques.  5(a) . 
'Public  Health  Survey,  Part  A,  Ques.  4. 
•  Public  Health  Survey,  Part  A,  Ques.  7. 
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Til*  itatlBtlcs  on  p«r  capita  consumption 
of  cigarettes  for  persons  18  years  oX  age  and 
over  reflect  the  statistics  on  total  sales.  In 
1963.  per  capita  consumption  reached  a  high 
oX  4346  cigarettes  and  then  dropped  to  4195 
In  1964.  increased  to  4259  In  1965  and  rose 
to  Its  second  highest  level  of  4290  cigarettes 
In  1966.  {Tobacco  Sttuation,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  March  1967  ) 

Figures  on  cigarette  shipments  for  the  first 
three  months  of  1967.  as  noted  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  May  23.  1967,  Indicate  that 
there  wa«  a  4.2  "o  gain  In  January  over  last 
year,  but  there  was  a  7.1"-,  decline  In  Feb- 
ruary and  a  7.4%  drop  In  March 

The  latest  figures  available  from  the  Al- 
cohol and  Tobacco  Tax  Division  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  show  that  cigarette 
BhlpmenU  for  April,  1967  increased  10.7% 
over  April,  1966. 

Another  factor  to  be  noted  Is  the  prolifera- 
tion of  brands  and  types  within  the  various 
brands  of  cigarettes.  Whereaa  In  1963  there 
were  approximately  40  brands  and  types  on 
the  market,  the  number  has  risen  to  over  140 
In  1966.  As  should  be  expected,  practically  all 
recent  introductions  are  In  the  filter  field. 
There  have  been  few  if  any  new  nonfllter 
cigarettaa  Introduced  in  the  past  several 
years. 

The  moat  recent  trend  has  been  the  ex- 
tension of  several  existing  brands  Into  the 
extra-long  100  millimeter  length  type  of  clga- 
rett«.  This  has  resulted  from  the  success  In 
1966  of  the  extra- long  Benson  ft  Hedges  and 
Pall  Malls. 

This  trend  Is  of  a  serious  and  disturbing 
nature  since  these  extra- long  cigarettes  also 
expose  the  smoker  to  greater  amounts  of 
tar  and  nicotine,  making  them  potentially 
more  hazardous  than  the  shorter  length 
cigarettes. 

The  failure  of  the  warning  statement  on 
packages  to  have  any  discernible  effect  on 
cigarette  consumption  Is  easily  explainable. 
The  warning  statement  on  the  package 
alone  has  proved  to  be  Ineffective,  mainly 
because  few  people  seem  to  pay  attention 
to  It. 

Despite  the  fact  that  little  attention  Is 
paid  to  the  warning  statement,  its  mere  ap- 
pearance on  the  cigarette  package  by  man- 
date of  Congress  has  served  to  convince  some 
people,  who  might  otherwise  be  In  doubt. 
that  smoking  Is  In  fact  dangerous.  Also.  It 
has  been  used  by  educators  In  the  schools  as 
"proor'  of  the  health  hazards  of  smoking. 
An  invesUgator  engaged  in  an  anti-smoking 
educational  program  advised  the  Commis- 
sion: 

"A  statement  that  I  do  not  encounter  since 
the  cautionary  label,  is.  if  It  were  really  so 
dangerous  the  government  would  do  some- 
thing about  It.'  "  (Edgar  E.  Fllbey,  Chief 
Investigator.  Smoking  Project.  Methodist 
HaaT>ltal,  Indianapolis.  Indiana  i 

If  the  public  Is  to  be  effectively  warned  of 
the  health  hazards  of  cigarette  smoking,  the 
Commission  is  convinced  that  the  present 
cautionary  statement  on  cigarette  packages 
Is  not  sulllclent  to  accomplish  the  result  The 
motivations  for  smoking  -physiologically. 
psychologically  and  sociologically— are  com- 
plex, and  a  mere  reminder  of  the  hazards  on 
the  cigarette  packsge  cannot  compete  wl»h 
the  forces  that  promote  cuarefte  smoking. 

In  considering  methods  of  adequately  com- 
municating the  health  hazards  of  cigarette 
smoking,  one  must  distinguish  between  two 
groups:  smokers  and  nonsmokers.  Because 
cigarette  smoking  Is  8<3  strongly  hablt-form- 
Ing,  it  Is  unlikely  that  a  mildly  phrased  cau- 
tionary statement  will  have  any  effect  on 
confirmed  cigarette  smokers.  For  the  Infor- 
mation of  cigarette  smokers,  the  Commission 
favors  mandatory  labeling  of  tar  and  nico- 
tine content  on  cigarette  packages  and  In 
cigarette  advertisements  and  other  measures 
that  will  prompt  cigarette  manufacturers  to 
develop  less  hazardous  cigarettes.  Also,  the 
Commission   believes   that  cont^ual  repeti- 


tion of  the  warning  statement  In  all  ciga- 
rette advertisemente  and  on  the  package  will 
serve  as  a  constant  reminder  of  the  health 
hazards,  and  further  believes  that  the  warn- 
ing statement  should  be  strengthened. 

Because,  once  started,  the  cigarette  smok- 
ing habit  is  so  difficult  to  break,  the  Commis- 
sion believes  that  people  should  be  educated 
as  to  the  health  hazards  before  they  reach 
the  age  when  they  are  Ukely  to  begin  smok- 
ing. Since  most  cigarette  smokers  start 
smoking  during  the  middle  and  late  teen- 
age years."  educational  programs  should  be 
heavily  emphasized  and  substantially  in- 
creased in  the  schools.  Now.  due  in  part  to 
the  cumulative  etiect  of  cigarette  advertising 
over  the  years— advertising  that  shows  ciga- 
rette smoking  to  be  an  enjoyable  and  pleas- 
urable activity  and  Ignores  the  suffering  and 
early  death  that  It  causes— many  youngsters 
consider  cigarette  smoking  to  be  an  accept- 
able and  socially  desirable  activity.  They 
tend  to  view  cigarette  smoking  as  a  visible 
mark  of  maturity,  a  passport  to  adulthood. 
Because  the  health  dangers  of  cigarette 
smoking  are  not  brought  home  to  them  In 
an  effective  and  meaningful  way,  many  teen- 
agers  take   up   the   smoking   habit.' 

To  develop    an   informed   attitude   toward 
cigarette  smoking  will  be  a  formld.ible  task. 
Every    day    new    youngsters    are    becoming 
habituated    smokers.    Current   cigarette    ad- 
vertising  constitutes   a   strong   force   In    our 
society    to   persuade    teenagers    to   overcome 
their  initial  distaste  for  cigarettes.  To  coun- 
teract  these   forces   may    ultimately    require 
either   termination   or   drastic   alteration   of 
cigarette  advertising  on  r:idio  and  television, 
and  will  certainly  also  require  a  vast  educa- 
tional campaign  to  neg.ite  the  image  of  cig- 
arette smoking  as   harmless  and   satisfying. 
The  Commission  feels  it  can  be  done   A  step 
In   this  direction   was  uken   by  the  Federal 
Communications    Commls.sion    In    requiring 
broadcasters  to  afford   both  sides  a  fair  op- 
portunity   to    be    heard    on    the    subject   of 
cigarette  smoking  and  he.ilth 
B.  Current  practicei  and   methods  of  ciga- 
rettes advertising  and  promotion 
1.    Cigarette    Advertising    and    Promotional 
Expenditures  by   Media 
Expenditures  on  cigarette  advertising  and 
promotions   increased  each   year  during  the 
period    1963  66.   reaching   nearly  300  million 
dollars    in    1966     More    of    this    money    was 
spent  on  television  than  on  all  other  media 
combined    Television  expenditures,  as  a  per- 
centage   of    total    cigarette    advertising    and 
promotional      expenditures,      amounted      to 
60  8%  in  1963.  65  -,  in  1964.  67"r  in  1965.  and 
66  6%  in  1966   The  next  most  utilized  media 
after  flevision  were  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines  (taken  as  a  single  medium)    and  then 
radio.  Supporting  flgure.s  ( in  million  of  dol- 
lars), based  on  information  supplied  to  the 


Commission  by  the  cigarette  manufacturers, 
are  as  follows. 


News- 

1 

1 

Total 

Year 

TV 

paper- 
maga- 
una 

Radio 

Direct 

Other 

adverlijirn 

eipendi. 

tures 

1963.... 

151.7 

45.6 

31.6 

13.2 

7.4 

249.5 

1%4.... 

179  2 

45  2 

25  5 

14  6 

5.8 

261,3 

1%5.... 

175.6 

41.9 

24.8 

14.7 

6.0 

263.0 

1966.... 

198.0 

43.4 

31.3 

17.9 

6.9 

297.5 

It  has  been  reported  that  In  1966,  an  esti- 
mated $2,765,000,000  was  spent  on  television 
advertising.*  Thus.  In  1966,  cigarette  televi- 
sion advertising  accounted  for  approximately 
7  2'"^  of  total  television  advertising  expendi- 
tures.'" 

2.  Cigarette  Advertising  and  Promotional 
Expenditures  by  Ty[>e  of  Cigarette 

Throughout  the  period  1963-66,  approxi- 
mately three-fourths  of  total  cigarette  ad- 
vertising and  promotional  expenditures  were 
on  filter-type  cigarettes.  I.e.,  on  plain  filters, 
charcoal  filters,  and  menthol  filters.  Also, 
during  this  period  the  domestic  market  share 
of  filter-type  cigarettes  Increased  from  68% 
In  1963  to  68"c  In  1966.  A  more  comprehensive 
statement  Is  as  follows: 

|ln  psrcsnti 


'  William  Haenazel  Michael  B.  Shlmkln, 
and  Herman  P.  Miller.  Tobacco  Smoking  Pat- 
temi  in  thr  United  States.  Public  Health 
Monograph  No  45.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice. Washington.  DC.  1956.  p  56.  (Table  re- 
printed In  Trade  Regulation  Rule  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cnfalr  .'r  Deceptive  Advertis- 
ing and  Labeling  of  Cigarettes  in  Relation  to 
the  Health  Hazards  of  Smoking,  p  44  i  Al- 
though none  of  the  more  recent  studies  of 
the  age  at  which  people  ftart  smiklng  are 
as  thorough  a.s  the  one  cited  whli'h  was  con- 
ducted in  1956  Its  conclusions  have  been 
borne  ovit  by  more  recent,  but  more  limited, 
studies  See  eg  the  studies  cited  In  Smok- 
Inn  and  Health.  Report  of  the  Advls  iry  Com- 
mittee to  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  p  362:  Salber.  Goldman, 
Bnka,  and  Wel.'h  "Smoking  Habits  of  High- 
School  Students  in  Newton.  Massachu.^etts.'" 
265  The  Sew  England  Journal  of  Medicine 
970  (Nov.  16.  1961). 

'  Smoking  and  Health,  supra,  p.  371-373. 


Total 

Domestic 

advertising 

market 

Yaar 

outlays 

share  ol 

spent  on 

hllet-type 

filter-type 

cigarettes 

cigarettes 

1963          

75.0 
78  2 

"77.3 
"175.0 

58 

1964  

61 

1965 

64 

1966      ., 

68 

These  figures  vere  calculated  from  Infor- 
mation supplied  to  the  Commission  by  the 
cigarette  manufacturers.  The  figures  Indi- 
cate that  the  cigarette  companies  were  even 
more  quick  to  promote  filter  cigarettes  than 
was  the  American  public  to  purchase  them. 

3.   Cigarette  Advertising:    The  Size  and 
Composition  of  Its  Audience 

What  do  the  cigarette  manufacturers  re- 
ceive for  their  substantial  advertising  ex- 
penditures and  particularly  for  that  two- 
thirds  portion  spent  on  television? 

During  the  single  month  of  January  1967, 
eighty-aeven  network  television  programs 
were  sponsored  In  whole  or  In  part  by  ciga- 
rette products  of  the  six  major  cigarette 
manufacturers.-'  Demographic  data  relating 


•  Printer's  Ink.  February  24.  1967,  page  10. 
'"It  has  been  stated  that  cigarette  adver- 
tising accounts  for  2.1 '"c  of  total  advertising 
revenues,  for  7<"c  of  the  television  Industry's 
revenues,  for  3'j^t-  ol  the  radio  Industry's 
revenues,  and  lor  3T:  of  the  advertising  in- 
come of  magazines.  See  Frederick  C.  Decker, 
"The  Economic  Effect  of  Reduced  Cigarette 
Consumption  on  Advertising."  American 
Journal  of  Public  Health,  December,  1966, 
page  32 

"  During  1965  and  1966,  many  regular 
brands  Introduced  fllter-tviJe  cigarettes  and 
thus  filter-type  and  regular-type  cigarettes 
were  sold  under  common  brands  In  a  number 
of  such  Instances,  advertising  expenditures  as 
between  the  two  types  were  apportioned  In 
direct  ratio  to  the  sales  of  eich  type.  Thl* 
basis  falls  to  allow  for  the  start-up  costs  of 
Introducing  new  filler  cigarettes  and  for  this 
reason,  it  is  likely  that  the  77  3^"^  and  75". 
figures  for  1965  and  1966  are  low. 

"BAR  Network  TV.  January  1967,  white 
section  under  the  headings:  American  To- 
bacco Co..  Brown  &  Williamson.  Liggett  * 
Myers,  P.  LorlUard  Co  .  PhlUp  Morris,  Inc., 
and  R.  J.  Reynolds.  Published  by  Broadcast 
Advertisers  Reports,  Inc. 
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to  60  of  the  87  programs  was  obtained  for 
the  week  commencing  January  11,  1967." 
TUs  data  is  set  out  in  Appendix  C  of  this 
report. 

An  estimated  1.1685  billion  viewers  watched 
the  60  programs  during  the  week  com- 
mencing January  11,  1967.  In  this  context, 
ft  person  who  watched  ten  of  the  60  pro- 
grams counts  as  ten  viewers.  This  means 
that  on  the  average,  each  of  the  197  million 
inhabltonts  of  the  United  States'*  viewed 
a  cigarette-sponsored  programs  during  the 
week  in  question  (1.1685  billion  ^  197  mil- 
lion =   5.91. 

Among  the  estimated  total  number  of 
viewers  were  125  million  tuned  Into  sport- 
ing event  programs.  Included  amoqg  the  60 
programs  were  eleven  sponsored  by  two  or 
more  cigarette  manufacttirers.  Fifty-six  of 
the  programs  appeared  either  weekly  or 
dally  and  so  of  course  were  repeated  on  suc- 
cessive weeks.  In  addition,  cigarette  com- 
panies Invested  substantial  sums  in  spot 
television  advertising.'* 

Thus,  an  Insight  into  the  extent  of  ciga- 
rette advertising  is  gained — the  audience 
reached  during  one  week  by  one  segment  of 
one  of  several  media  employed  is  numbered 
cumulatively  in  excess  of  one  billion.  The 
Commission  has  previously  described  the 
ubiquity  of  cigarette  advertising  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms: 

"Cigarette  advertising  reaches  virtually  all 
Americans  who  can  either  read,  or  under- 
stand the  spoken  word.  Cigarettes  are  ad- 
vertised on  both  network  and  spot  television, 
on  radio.  In  magazines  and  newspapers,  in 
outdoor  media,  and  by  means  of  many  types 
of  point  of  sale  advertising  aids.  So  perva- 
sive Is  cigarette  advertising  that  It  Is  vir- 
tually impossible  for  Americans  of  almost 
any  age  to  avoid  cigarette  advertising.  For 
example,  the  morning  radio  news  broadcasts 
&re  often  preceded  or  followed  by  a  spot  an- 
nouncement for  a  cigarette  brand.  Outdoor 
billboards,  trains,  and  buses  carry  advertis- 
ing visible  to  both  children  and  adults  on 
their  way  to  work  or  school.  Restaurants  and 
drug  stores  often  have  advertising  decals  for 
cigarettes  on  entrance  doors  and  a  variety  of 
other  display  material  such  as  wall  clocks 
and  change  counter  mats.  Many  of  the  day- 
time and  evening  television  programs  are 
sponsored  by  cigarette  manufacturers;  and 
numerous  m.igazlnes  and  newspapers  read 
by  the  whole  family  contain  cigarette  adver- 
tising." '• 

As  stated  above,  youth  is  also  exposed  to 
cigarette  advertising.  During  the  week  of  Jan- 
uary 11,  1967,  the  aforementioned  60  net- 
work programs  (sponsored  in  whole  or  in 
part  of  cigarette  products)  played  before 
322  7  million  viewers  who  were  under  21  years 
of  age.  These  Included  151.1  million  viewers 
aged  2-12  and  141  million  viewers  aged  13-17. 
This  means  that  on  the  average,  each  of  the 
eighteen  million  Inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  aged  13-17,"  viewed  7.8  of  the  pro- 
grams during  the  week  In  question  (141  mil- 
lion-18  million).  This  represents  a  substan- 
tial Increase  over  the  5.9  programs  viewed  on 
the  average  by  persons  without  distinction 
of  age.  Intentional  or  fortuitous,  teenagers 
appear  to  be  a  prime  target  for  televised  ciga- 
rette advertising. 
Also  dvirlng  the  week  of  January  11,  1967, 

"  Network  TeleiHsion  Target  Audience,  Jan- 
uary 1967,  published  by  American  Research 
Bureau,  Inc. 

"Population  Estimates  (Series  P-25,  No. 
852),  November  18,  1966.  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
•UB,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

'*  Advertising  Age,  April  3,  1967,  page  106. 

'•  Trade  Regulation  Rule  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Unfair  or  Deceptive  Advertising  and 
labeling  of  Cigarettes  in  Relation  to  the 
Health  Hazards  of  Smoking  And  Accompany- 
ing Statement  of  Basis  and  Purpose  of  Rule, 
federal  Trade  Commission,  June  22,  1964. 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  Trade  Regulation 
Rule)    p.  47. 

"Population  Estimates,  supra  footnote  14. 


an  estimated  37.2  million  viewers  under  21 
years  of  age  watched  sports  events  spon- 
sored by  cigarette  products.  In  addition,  per- 
sons under  21  years  of  age  comprised  45% 
or  more  of  the  audience  of  three  cigarette 
product-sponsored  programs  shown  during 
the  week,  viz..  Beverly  Hillbillies  (45%), 
Rango  (47% ) ,  and  Dick  Van  Dyke  (49% ) . 

While  no  data  has  been  secured  concern- 
ing the  size  and  composition  of  audiences 
reached  by  cigarette  radio  advertising,  the 
great  potential  of  radio  as  a  medium  for 
reaching  teenagers  should  be  recognized.  The 
following  statements  appearing  in  a  Radio 
Advertising  Bureau,  Inc.  press  release  help 
assess  this  potential — " 

Teenage  boys  surveyed  averaged  4.3  hoiu-s 
of  radio  listening  daily;  teenage  girls  sur- 
veyed averaged  5.3  hours; 

"In  every  half -hour  segment  from  8:00 
PJi.  imUl  11:00  PM.  radio  deUvers  a  min- 
imum of  24.1%  of  all  teenagers";  and 

"87.9%  of  teenage  laoys"  and  "89.6%  of 
teenage  girls  bear  radio  on  the  average  day." 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  appear 
difficult  to  advertise  on  radio  without  resich- 
ing  a  substantial  teen  audience. 

Whatever  effect  this  exposure  of  youth  to 
cigarette  advertising  may  have,  it  is  a  fact 
that  in  this  country  the  general  trend  is  to- 
ward starting  smoking  at  an  ever  earlier  age. 
The  only  national  survey  on  the  subject, 
conducted  In  1955  by  the  Bureau  of  Census 
tinder  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  revealed  that  the  median 
age  at  which  males  began  smoking  cigarettes 
was  19.3  for  those  born  prior  to  1890;  18.4 
for  those  born  In  the  decade  1901-1910;  and 
17.9  for  those  bom  during  1921-1930.  The 
female  experience  has  been  even  more  pro- 
nounced, the  median  ages  for  the  three  pe- 
riods being  respectively  39.9,  26,  and  20." 

More  recent  stu'veys,  each  confined  to  a 
single  metropolitan  area.  Indicate  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  cigarette  smoking  by  teen- 
agers. Illustrative  of  this  fact  and  of  these 
siureys  are  the  1958  Portland,  Oregon,  sur- 
vey '°  and  the  1059  Newton,  Massachusetts, 
stirvey."  The  results  of  these  surveys  with  re- 
spect to  the  percentage  of  high  school  stu- 
dents who  smoke  regularly  may  be  summa- 
rized as  follows: 


Name  of  survey 

High 
school 
grade 

Percent 

male 

smokers 

Percent 
female 
smokers 

Portland - 

I 
10 
10 

u 

11 

12 
12 

14.5 
20.4 
25.2 
38.2 
31.1 
45.6 
35.4 
45.5 

4fi 

Newton 

10.6 

Portland 

10.6 

Newton       

27.6 

Portland 

16.2 

Newton        

41.6 

Portland 

26.2 

Newton 

54.7 

"  The  statements  are  based  on  surveys  con- 
ducted In  Chicago  during  May  of  1963  and  In 
Philadelphia  dvirlng  August  of  1964  by  Mar- 
ket Dynamics,  Inc.,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

"  Tobacco  Smoking  Patterns  in  the  United 
States  (Public  Health  Monograph  No.  45) , 
1956,  Public  Health  Service,  U.S.  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  page  IB 
(Table  C). 

•"Horn,  Courts,  Taylor,  and  Solomon. 
"Cigarette  Smoking  Among  High  School  Stu- 
dents," American  Journal  of  Public  Health, 
November  1959.  See  page  1496  (Table  1). 

"Salber,  Goldman,  Buka,  and  Welsh, 
"Smoking  Habits  of  High  School  Students  In 
Newton,  Massachusetts,"  The  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine,  November  16,  1961.  See 
page  970  (Table  1).  American  Cancer  Society 
statisticians  have  projected  the  Newton  re- 
sults nationally  and  have  determined  (as- 
stunlng  the  Newton  results  to  be  representa- 
tive) that  during  1962,  an  average  of  4,000 
persons  per  day  aged  12-17  took  up  cigarette 
smoking,  for  a  total  dtu'lng  the  year  of  Just 
under  1.6  million.  See  Cancer,  July-August 
1962,  page  164  (Chart  BjT. 


Thus,  teenage  smoking  appears  to  be  wide- 
spread; youth  are  apparently  smoking  at 
ever  earlier  ages;  and  everyone,  particularly 
teenagers,  is  constantly  exposed  to  cigarette 
advertising.  The  messages  contained  in  this 
advertising  are  discussed  next. 

4.    Current    Advertising    and    I*romotlonal 
Themes 

In  Its  Trade  Regulation  Rule  and  accom- 
panying statement  published  on  June  22, 
1964,  the  Commission  reviewed  themes  and 
appeals  appearing  In  then  ctirrent  advertis- 
ing. It  found  such  advertising  to  contain  two 
principal  elements — a  portrayal  of  the  de- 
sirability of  cigarette  smoking  and  assurances 
of  the  relative  safety  of  smoking.  Desirability 
was  portrayed  In  terms  of  the  satisfactions 
engendered  by  smoking  and  by  associating 
smoking  with  attractive  people  and  enjoy- 
able events  and  experiences.*  Thus,  cigarette 
smoking  was  depicted  as  being  satisfying  In 
itself;  associated  with  desirable  persons  and 
pleasurable  activities;  and  carrying  relatively 
little  risk. 

As  noted  ea^lle^^  the  Commission  recently 
received  representative  specimens  of  current  * 
cigarette  advertisements  from  the  various 
cigarette  manufacturers.  These  submissions 
were  checked  against  files  maintained  by  the 
Commission  in  connection  with  Its  monitor- 
ing program.  Comparison  of  the  current  ad- 
vertising with  the  advertising  reviewed  in 
1964  in  conjunction  vrtth  the  Commission's 
Trade  Regulation  Rule  proceeding  shows 
that  there  has  been  no  significant  change  in 
the  basic  appjeals  made.  Advertising  con- 
tinues to  depict  smoking  as  an  enjoyable 
activity  while  Ignoring  completely  the  health 
hazards. 

Following  Is  a  review  and  analysis  of  the 
advertising  submitted  by  the  cigarette  com- 
panies and  monitored  by  the  Commission. 

The  satisfaction  theme 

Portrayal  of  satisfaction,  particularly  oral 
satisfaction,  continues  to  be  an  important 
element  of  cigarette  advertising.  As  a  Win- 
ston filter  ad  stated,  "the  name  of  the  game  is 
flavor." 

Taste  or  flavor  ol  cigarettes  Is  most  often 
described  In  terms  of  mildness:  Tareyton 
filters,  Camel  regulars,  and  Carlton  filters  all 
taste  "mild";  Montclair  menthols  have 
"mildness"  of  taste  and  Carlton  filters  pws- 
sess  "exceptional  mildness";  the  flavor  of 
Lucky  Strike  filters  and  Pall  Mall  filters  are 
"milder";  and  Chesterfield  kings  are  "mild- 
est." Similarly,  the  taste  of  Tareyton  filters. 
Pall  Mall  kings,  Newport  menthols,  and 
Lucky  Strike  menthols  are  either  "smooth," 
"smoother"  or  "smoothest."  Carlton  filters 
taste  "light,"  while  the  flavor  of  King  Sano 
filters  Is  "light,  bright." 

Despite  the  growth  in  sales  of  filter  ciga- 
rettes, the  taste  of  the  tobacco  leaf  has  not 
been  eliminated  as  an  advertising  theme. 
Raleigh  filters,  Newport  menthols,  and  Vice- 
roy filters  have  "real  tobacco"  or  "true  to- 
bacco" flavors.  Salem  menthols  have  "rich 
tobacco"  flavor  and  Philip  Morris  filters  fkds- 
sess  "great  tobacco"  taste.  F\irthermore,  the 
zeet  of  flavor  Is  still  proclaimed,  with  some 
brands  previously  described  as  being  mild 
and  smooth,  also  included  among  the  zestful. 

Thus,  Chesterfield  kings  have  "true"  flavor, 
the  taste  of  L  &  M  and  Tareyton  filters  la 
"rich"  and  that  of  Lucky  Strike  filters  and 
Chesterfield  kings  "great."  Viceroy  filters 
have  "the  taste  that's  right";  Kent  and  DuSe 
of  Durham  filters  have  "more"  taste;  Camels, 
regular  or  filter,  have  "real"  fiavor;  and  L  &  M 
and  Lucky  Strike  filters  have  respectively 
"good,  round"  and  "plenty  of"  flavor.  The 
taste  of  Winston  filters  is  not  only  "good"; 
it  Is  the  "best." 

Invariably,  the  taste  of  menthol  cigarettes 
Is  either  cool,  fresh,  and/or  refreshing  ("cool- 


"  Trade  Regulation  Rule,  page  53. 

"  The  request  was  for  all  advertisements 
disseminated  during  the  year  preceding 
March  of  1967. 
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est  flavor,"  Lucky  Strike  Green;  •forest-fresh 
taste  .  .  .  cooler  tasting."  Pall  Mall;  "as  fresh 
as  you  like  It."  Philip  Morris:  most  refresh- 
ing coolneas,"  Kool;  fresher,"  Newport; 
"fresh  menthol  flavor."  Camel;  "Springtime 
fresh"  and  "refreshes  your  taste."  Salem;  "a 
full,  fresh  taste."  Chesterfield  i .  The  impres- 
sion forms  that  "menthol  taste"  relieves 
smoking  irritation,  albeit  "smoking  Irrita- 
tion" is  never  expressly  stated. 

In  addition  to  oral  satisfaction,  generalized 
satlsf action*  are  occasionally  mentioned.  Pall 
Mall  kings  are  "pleasing";  Camel  regulars 
"satisfy  longer";  and  as  for  Chesterfield  kings, 
quite  simply  "they  satisfy." 

It  Is  noted  that  the  products  mentioned  In 
connecUon  with  the  preceding  review  ac- 
counted for  an  estimated  71.4%  of  the  1966 
domestic  cigarette  market  " 

The  aascclatlve  theme 
Associating  cigarette  smoking  with  per- 
sons, acuvltles,  places,  and  things  likely  to  be 
admired,  respected  or  emulated,  i.e.,  endow- 
ing cigarette  smoking  with  a  positive  associa- 
tive Image,  continues  unabated  in  current  ad- 
vertising. Through  their  diligence  on  this 
score,  cigarette  advertisers  may  have  already 
achieved  an  Important  role  as  social  arbiters. 
Outdoor  activity  of  an  athletic  nature. 
engaged  In  by  youthful,  fit  and  personable 
appearing  models,  serves  as  a  positive  back- 
drop to  many  cigarette  advertisements.  This 
activity  also  suggests  that  the  smoking  de- 
pleted In  the  foreground.  If  not  conducive 
to  rouslngly  good  health.  Is  certainly  not  In- 
compatible with  It. 

In  this  connection,  the  most  prevalent 
outdoor  activity  in  current  clg.irette  adver- 
tising Is  sallboatlng  (Tareyton.  Pall  Mall. 
Parliament  and  Viceroy  filters).  To  a  lesser 
extent,  flahlng  i  Viceroy  filters  and  Camel 
menthols),  tennis  (Chesterfield  filters'. 
hunting  (Camel  filters),  golf  and  outdoor 
cooking  (Viceroy  filters),  and  bowling  and 
"sandbathlng"  (Winston  filters)  are  all 
"In."  It  Is  perhaps  not  astounding  therefore 
that  an  estimated  58"  of  the  public  feel 
that  current  cigarette  advertising  leaves  the 
Impression  that  smoking  is  a  healthy  thing 
to  do." 

In  addition,  social  events  abound  in  which 
the  viewer  Is  brought  into  the  wholesome. 
jolly  company  of  cigarette  smokers.  There  l.s 
singing  aboard  the  old  paddle  wheel  steamer 
(with  Pall  Mall  kings);  cjstume  parties  and 
county  fairs  (with  Winston  filters);  plck- 
nlcklng  (with  Camel  filters);  and  coffee 
klatchlng  (with  Winston  filters).  There  Is 
also  that  Innocent  form  of  larceny  at  the 
hunting  lodge  known  as  •  fiavor  grabbing" 
(L  &  M  mters). 
Further,  frequent  appeals  are  directed  to 

vanity : 

Be  diacrimtnatmg    'Particular  about  t.iste 
.  I'm  particular"  (Pall  Mall  kings);  "They 
like  the  style  of  this  cigarette"  (Parllajnent 
filters).  Be  exclusive    "Americas  most  hard 
to  get  cigarette"    (Duke   of   Durham);    "ex- 
clusive  plastic    pack"    i  Philip   Morris   filters 
and  menthols);  "There's  no  other  cigarette" 
(Lark  filters).   Be     on   the   In":    "the  filter 
that's  in"  (Parliament  filters):  "the  smokers 
who   know"    (Camel    filters).    Be   a    succesi 
"taste*  rich,  good,  rewarding"    (Viceroy   fil- 
ters);   "This    man    was    born    rich"    (Camel 
filters).   Be   a   social   success:    ''Come   up    to 
the  taste  of  Kool'   (Kool  menthols);   "find 
something  better"'  (Old  Gold  flltersi.  Be  in- 
dependent: "break  away  from  the  crowd      .  . 
the  cigarette  for  independent  people"   (Old 
Gold  filters):   "stands  out  from  the  crowd"' 
(Salem  menthols).  Associate  icith.  important 
people:  "Chairmen     are     never    bored    with 
them"  (Benson  &  Hedges  filters);  the  char- 


ter boat  skipper  who  has  "got  a  good  ship,  a 
good  crew  and  a  gotKl  breeze'  (Camel  regu- 
lars) . 

There  Is  in  all  of  the  array  of  positive 
images  an  element  of  escape  from  actuality. 
Some  cigarette  advertising  transcends  mere 
image  a.=s(jciatlon  and  projects  Its  own  sep- 
arate and  unique  world.  Examples  Include 
"Salem  Country."  a  land  In  which  romantic 
couples  romp  and  preen  through  shifting, 
sylvan  settings;  the  "Night  People."  whose 
poet  evening  encounters  can  lead  to  smoking 
Parliament  filters,  and  "Marlboro  Country." 
where  there  dally  unfolds  the  simple  male 
heroic  virtues  of  the  "Old  West.""  Wo.'ry  over 
health  has  been  vanished  from  these 
Shangri-las 

It  is  noted  th.it  the  brands  and  types  of 
cigarettes  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
review  of  associative  themes  accounted  for 
an  estimated  73  5"  o  of  the  1966  domestic 
cigarette  market  •" 

Assuaging  anxiety 
During  1957-59.  the  theme  that  filter  cig- 
arettes substantially  reduce  the  t.iT  and  nico- 
tine content  of  cigarette  smoke  was  promoted 
extensively.-  It  has  been  suited  that  this 
promotional  campaign,  termed  the  ""tar 
derby."  coupled  with  concern  over  the  haz- 
ards of  smoking,  suggested  "that  the  mere 
addition  of  a  filter  to  a  cigarette  Is.  in  and 
of  Itself,  some  kind  of  claim  or  assurance  re- 
lating to  the  health  aspects  of  smoking"'" 
The  belief  appears  to  be  widely  held  that 
filter  cigarettes  are  less  hazardous  to  health 
than  regular  cigarettes.-'  A  recent  study  by 
the  Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute  Indi- 
cates, however,  that  many  of  the  most  popu- 
lar brands  of  filter  cigarettes  contain  as 
much  or  more  tar  and  nicotine  as  many 
brands  of  nonftlter  cigarettes  '" 

The  publlc"s  concern  over  the  health  haz- 
ard and  Its  belief  that  filter  cigarettes  mini- 
mize chat  hazard  Is  evidenced  by  the  In- 
creasing sales  of  filter  cigarettes  as  compared 
to  nonftlter  cigarettes  Between  1963  and 
1966  the  market  share  held  by  filter  cigarettes 
Jumped  from  58  to  68';,  And,  in  1964. 
when  cigarette  sales  declined  by  about  107 
billion,  the  sales  of  regular  cigarettes  dropped 
20  billion  while  filter  cigarette  sales  In- 
creased almost  10  billion. 


••Thla  figure  Is  based  upon  addition  of  the 
appropriate  market  share  figures  appearing 
la  Printer's  Ink,  December  9,  1966,  at  pa<j;e« 
12  and  13. 

■Public  Health  Survey,  Part  C,  Ques    2. 


»  See  footnote  24,  supra. 
^  Trade  Regulation  Hule,  page  60-63. 
«  Id,  page  60 

«  Public  Health  Survey,  Part  C,  Ques.  1. 
*'  Moore,     Bross,     Shamberger    and    Bock, 
"Tar   and   Nicotine    Retrieval    from   Fifty-six 
Brands  of   Cigarettes,""   Cancer.  March,  .1967 
Roswell  Park,  a  lending  cancer  re.search  In- 
stitution,  reported   that    (1)    of  56  different 
types   of   cigarettes    tested,   the   28   with   the 
lowest  t  ir  content  were  all   filter-type  ciga- 
rettes but  (2)   that  Chesterfield  regulars,  the 
cigarette  containing  the  least   tar  and  nico- 
tine among  the  regular  cigarettes  tested,  con- 
tained less  tar  than  11  other  filter  cigarettes 
and   less   nicotine  than   28   other  filter  ciga- 
rettes tested    i3i    that  Pall  Mall   filters  con- 
tained  more   tar   than   54   of   the  cigarettes 
tested,    including    16   different    regular   ciga- 
rettes, and  (4)   with  respect  to  the  Pall  Mall, 
C  imel.  Lucky  Strike  and  Chesterfield  brands, 
the    regular    cigarettes   of    each    brand    con- 
tained less  tar  and  nicotine  than  the  filter 
cigarettes  of  each  corresponding  brand    Ros- 
well Park"s  testing  procedures,  although  not 
the  results,  have  been  attacked  by  five  of  the 
six      major     cigarette     minufacturers      (see 
Hetako,    "Veanian     Haas,    Smith    and    Ramm, 
.4   Critique  of  the  March.  1907  Rosueil  Park 
Memorial     Institute     Report     on     Cigarette 
Testing.   April   10,    1967.   It  Is  noted  that  on 
May  15,  1967  the  Commission  established  Us 
own  laboratory  for  testing  tar  and  nicotine 
content— hopefully,    the    operation    of    this 
laboratory   will   serve   to  eliminate  the  type 
of  controversy  surrounding  the  Roswell  Park 
tests. 


On  March  25.  1966,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  advised  the  cigarette  Industry 
that  It  would  not  object  to  disclosure  of  tar 
and  nicotine  content  In  cigarette  labeling 
and  advertising,  provided  that  no  health 
claims  were  made.  '  Despite  this  opportunity, 
the  Industry  has  made  only  limited  use  of 
tar  and  nicotine  disclosures.  The  only  brands 
making  such  disclosures  in  current  advertis- 
ing are  Carlton.  True.  Marvel.  Cascade,  King 
Sano,  and  Duke  filters,  all  of  which  have 
relatively  low  tar  and  nicotine  yields.  With 
the  exception  of  True,  these  brands  ac- 
counted for  an  insignificant  share  of  the 
1966  market." 

True  cigarettes  present  an  Interesting  case 
study  and  provide  evidence  of  the  public's 
desire   to  smoke  a  less   hazardous  cigarette. 
Introduced    nationally    In    August    of    1966, 
True  experienced  phenomenal  sales  for  a  new 
brand,  and  based  on  total  clg.orette  sales  for 
the   year    1966.   True   ranked   2-J    among   all 
brands  of  cigarettes-"  The   probable  reason 
for  Trues  jiopularlty  Is  the  fact  that  In  late 
August   1966.  shortly  after  True   was  intro- 
duced, the  Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute 
published   the  results  of   tests   it   had  con- 
ducted on  the  tar  and  nicotine  levels  of  12 
brands  and  types  of  cigarettes.  On  the  basis 
of  those  tests,  True  ranked  lowest  In  tar  and 
nicotine  ■*  Following  publication  of  the  test 
results.    P.    Lorlllard.    the    manufacturer   of 
True,   made   use   of   the   study    distributing 
display  curds  to  retail  outlets  that  listed  the 
brands  :uid  types  of  cigarettes  tested  by  Ros- 
well Park  In  order  of  tar  and  nicotine  con- 
tent, and  sales  of  True  immediately  spurted. 
The    only    other    comparatively    overt   at- 
tempts to  allay  health  anxieties  have  been 
made  by  manufacturers  of  charcoal  filter  cig- 
arettes.   These    attemp'vS    have    consisted  of 
pictorial   details   of   the   filters   in   question, 
creating    the    Impression    that    these    filters 
prevent  the  passage  of  tars  and  i^aseous  eBu- 
slons    (T.u-eyton,    Lucky    Strike.    Tennyson, 
Cold  Harbor,  King  Sano,  Tempo,  Duke  and 
Lark) . 

For  the  most  part,  however,  assuaging  of 
smoker  anxletv  has  been  In  a  very  low  key. 
A3  previously  Indicated,  the  belief  that  filter 
cigarettes  are  less  hazardous  appears  to  be 
widespread  It  may  be  assumed  thertore  that 
to  people  holding  this  belief,  the  word  "filter"' 
Itself  connotes  "less  hazard".  And  through 
addition  of  suitable  adjectives  to  the  word 
•■filter"',  this  Impression  of  relative  safety 
can  be  enhanced.  Thus.  In  ciurent  adverUs- 
Ing  there  are  "recessed  filters'  (Benson  & 
Hedges  and  Parliaments),  "white  filters" 
(Yorks).  "menthol  filters"  (Springs)  and 
"filters  with  coconut  shell  charcoal""  (PhlUp 
Morris). 

By  far  the  greatest  use  of  the  word  ''filter 
and  whatever  charisma  It  projects  has  been 
in  connection  with  the  taste  theme.  For  to 
enjoy  cigarette  taste  In  comparative  safety 
Is  In  this  day  and  age  to  have  your  cake  and 
eat   It  too. 

On  the  other  hand,  acclaiming  the  taste 
of  filter  Cigarettes  is  not  an  all  downhill  task. 
as  Is  attested  u:>  by  the  followlnj;  excerpts 
from  current  advertising;  "Show  me  a  filter 
cigarette  that  really  delivers  taste  and  I'll  eat 
my  hat'  (Lucky  Strike  filters);  "can't  stand 
filters  with  no  flavor  .  .  .  why  smoke  then"'' 
(Old  CK)Id  filters);  "They  hke  a  mild  smoke 
but  Just  don't  Uke  filters"  (Chesterfield 
kings). 

One  approach  for  associating  taste  with 
filters  Is  to  emphasize  the  safety  factor  while 
reminding  the  viewer  that  the  cigarette  l» 
not  devoid  of  taste    This  approach  Is  iUus- 
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"  See  Federal  Trade  Commission  News  Re- 
lease dated  March  25,  1966. 

"  See  footnote  24,  supra. 

"  Maxwell.  Jr.,  "Winston  Passes  Pall  MaU 
to  become  Number  One",  Printer's  Ink,  De- 
cember 9.  1966,  p  11. 

»♦  News  releases  of  Roswell  Park  Memonai 
Institute.  August  29,  1966. 


trated  by  "only  Lark's  filter  has  two  outer 
sections  plus  an  Inner  chamber  of  charcoal 
granules.  For  a  taste  people  really  like."  The 
L  &  M  filter  ad  "flavor  through  the  white 
filter"  represents  a  somewhat  more  equal 
balance  between  safety  and  taste.  The  Win- 
ston filter  ad  ••up  front  and  the  tobacco  end 
the  flavor  comes  from  the  filter-blend"  re- 
flects a  subtle  approach. 

The  word  "filter"  Is  present  with  Its  as- 
surance to  the  smoker  that  he  has  Indeed 
shopped  around  for  a  "safe"  cigarette.  How- 
ever, to  the  word  "filter"  Is  adjoined  "blend," 
a  word  associated  with  taste,  i.e.,  tobacco 
blends.  '•Pllter-blend"  then  Indicates  "safe- 
taste."  This  '"taste"  Is  enhanced  by  the  omis- 
sion of  any  reference  to  smoke  traveling 
through  the  filter — erijoy  safe,  tobacco  taste, 
without  a  trace  of  cardboard  or  cellulose. 
Finally,  by  underplaying  the  function  of  the 
filter,  the  risk  of  frightening  Jittery  viewers 
Is  avoided.  The  ad  contains  Just  enough 
"safety"  and  quite  a  lot  of  cigarette  taste. 

Possibly  because  the  wx>rd  "filter"  standing 
alone  can  have  negative  Implications  regard- 
ing taste,  euphemisms  for  filter  taste  are 
sought.  No  euphemism  Is  more  frequently 
used  In  this  connection  than  the  word 
"mild."  Thus,  Carlton  filters  have  "Good  mild 
taste  .  .  .  created  for  those  who  are  Inter- 
ested In  the  amount  of  tar  and  nicotine  In 
the  smoke  of  their  cigarette";  similarly, 
"Montclalr  (menthol  filter)  cigarettes  are 
made  especially  for  smokers  who  seek  excep- 
tional mildness"  and  "(Lucky  Strike  filters) 
with  charcoal  and  rolled  tobacco  In  the  tip 
to  give  you  a  milder  taste*" 

The  word  "mild"  is  also  used  as  a  euphem- 
ism for  cloaking  the  dangers  of  Increased  cig- 
arette smoking — '•You  get  Pall  Mall's  famous 
extra  length  of  fine  tobaccos  .  .  .  and  a  filter 
tip.  Result?  A  new  longer  length,  a  full  100 
millimeters  long  and  a  new  milder  taste" 
and  "(Chesterfield  kings)  made  to  taste  even 
milder  through  longer  length." 

Apart  from  euphemism,  cigarette  manu- 
facturers desirous  of  avoiding  the  negative 
Implications  to  taste  of  the  word  "filter," 
have  urged  (1)  that  the  filter  lets  the  flavor 
through  (although  presumably  filtering  out 
other  substances  In  the  smoke) :  "We  get  a 
tip  of  charcoal  we  get  a  white  one  too  .  .  . 
to  bring  all  the  flavor  through"  ( 'Tareyton 
filter)  and  "lets  real  tobacco  taste  come 
through"  (Newport  menthol);  (2)  that  the 
filter  improves  the  flavor:  "Your  taste  Is  en- 
hanced by  a  charcoal  filter"  (King  Sano 
filter)  and  "charcoal  top.  It  actually  Improves 
the  flavor"  (Tareyton  filter);  or  (3)  f^iat  spe- 
cial tobaccos  have  been  vsed:  "fllter-blend  . .  . 
bright  golden  tobaccos  specially  selected  for 
the  best  taste  In  filter  smoking"  (Winston 
filter)  and  "In  a  completely  different  way, 
Camel  fllters  were  born  rich — rich  In  .  .  , 
real  taste  and  quality." 

Some  filter  cigarettes  are  not  only  sup- 
posed to  taste  go^d  but  they  are  supposed 
to  taste  good  each  time  they  are  smoked, 
f.g..  "for  good  taste  every  time"  (Winston 
filter).  In  such  advertisements,  it  Is  not 
always  clear  whether  It  Is  the  lasting  quality 
of  the  taste  or  the  lasting  quality  of  an 
Implied  Immunity  to  the  111  effects  of  smok- 
ing, which  is  being  promoted.  Examples  of 
this  ambiguity  include  "taste  extra  cool- 
ness everytime  you  smoke"  (Kool  menthols) 
and  "right  anytime  of  the  day  .  .  .  anytime 
you  light  up"  (Viceroy  filter). 

It  Is  noted  that  products  mentioned  In 
connection  with  the  preceding  review  of 
assuaging  of  anxiety  themes  In  current  ad- 
vertising accounted  for  nn  estimated  52%  of 
the  1966  domestic  cigarette  market." 

Miscellaneous  themes 

In  addition  to  the  satisfaction,  associative, 

and  assuaging  of  anxiety  themes,  a  "loyalty" 

theme  and  a  "bonus"  theme  exist  In  current 

cigarette  advertising.  This  last  Includes  pro- 


moting longer  cigarettes  at  popular  prices, 
as  well  as  coupon  promotions. 

Representative  of  advertisements  which 
extol  loyalty  to  a  particular  cigarette  brand 
are  the  following:  "Right  then  I  know  I  was 
sticking"  (Kool  menthols) ;  "change  to  Win- 
ston and  change  for  good";  "I've  changed 
to  Tempo";  and  "come  on  over  to  the  L  & 
M  side."  Tareyton  filter  advertising  copy 
features  the  most  intransigent  loyalty — "the 
unswltchables"  who  would  "rather  fight 
than  switch." 

The  purchase  of  Raleigh  cigarettes  has 
,long  been  rewarded  with  coupons  redeem- 
able for  goods.  Today,  Belalr  menthols.  Old 
Gold  filters,  York  fllters,  Spring  menthols, 
and  Domino  filters  also  carry  coupons  re- 
deemable for  goods.  Menthol  and  filter 
Chesterfields  and  Philip  Morrises  carry  cou- 
pons redeemable  for  more  cigarettes. 

Obtaining  free  cigarettes  may  or  may  not 
result  m  more  smoking.  The  Intention  be- 
hind much  100  millimeter  cigarette  advertis- 
ing leaves  no  doubt  on  this  score,  however — 

"3,  4,  maybe  5  ptifls  longer  than  king 
size  .  .  .  the  extra  puffs  are  on  us" — Benson 
&  Hedges.  "And  look  Luckles  are  longer  now, 
A  full  100  millimeters  long.  That's  a  lot 
more  Lucky."  At  the  utterance  of  this  last 
word,  the  television  camera  cuts  to  a  man 
smoking  a  cigarette,  i.e.,  "a  full  100  milli- 
meters long.  That's  a  lotfliore  Lucky  [Smok- 
ing]" (emphasis  added),, Winston  100  milli- 
meter menthols  are  said  to  "outlast  any  or- 
dinary size  filter."  Most  candid  of  all  Is  the 
Pall  Mall  100  millimeter  ad  which  states 
"smokes  longer  because  it  is  longer." 
With  a  definite  relationship  having  been  es- 
tablished between  amount  of  cigarette  smok- 
ing and  Incidence  of  lung  cancer  and  other 
diseases,"  a  fitting  motto  for  the  100  milli- 
meter cigarette  campaign  might  be  "extra 
health  hazard  at  no  extra  cost."  ^ 
5.  THEaras  That  ake  not  Used  in  Cigarette 
Advertising 

As  mentioned  many  times  In  this  report, 
cigarette  advertisements  totally  Ignore  the 
health  hazards  posed  by  smoking.  Another 
aspect  of  cigarette  smoking  that  Is  also  ig- 
nored, and  has  vital  Implications  In  terms  of 
health  hazard,  Is  the  fact  that  cigarette 
smoking  Is  strongly  hablt-formlng.  Cigarette 
advertisements  associate  cigarette  smoking 
with  pleasurable  activities  but  nowhere  dis- 
close that  few  people  can  limit  their  smoking 
to  such  moments.  There  is  no  indication  In 
any  advertisement  that  after  a  person 
smokes  cigarettes  regularly  for  a  while, 
smoking  Is  no  longer  a  matter  of  choice  for 
him.  but  becomes  a  matter  of  need.  (The 
need  may  not  be  physiological  as  In  the  case 
of  addictive  drugs,  but  It  Is  nonetheless  a 
compelling  psychological  force.)'* 


"  See  footnote  24,  supra. 


"  The  following  Information  is  from  Smok- 
ing and  Health— Report  of  the  Advisory 
Comjnittee  to  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  1964,  Public  Health 
Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (referred  to  herein  as  ACR) 
and  Hammond,  "Smoking  In  Relation  to  the 
Death  Rates  of  One  Million  Men  and 
Women,"  Epidemiological  Approaches  to  the 
Study  of  Cancer  and  Other  Chronic  Diseases, 
January  1966,  Public  Health  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare (referred  to  herein  as  Hammond).  The 
Information  consists  of  statistics  relative  to 
Incidences  of  death.  In  the  form  of  ratios 
between  the  nonsmokers  of  a  given  group 
and  the  smokers  of  various  numbers  of  ciga- 
rettes In  that  same  group. 

'^  In  addition  to  brands  already  mentioned, 
the  major  cigarette  companies  have  recently 
Introduced  100  millimeter  cigarettes  under 
the  following  brand  names:  Dover.  L  &  M, 
50-50,  York,  Spring,  Colony,  Kent,  Tareyton, 
and  Salem,  with  others  appearing  almost 
dally. 

»*  Surgeon  General's  report,  supra,  page  351. 


After  the  Surgeon  General's  report  was 
published,  cigarette  clinics  (some  similar  to 
Alcoholics  Anonymous)  were  formed 
throughout  the  country  to  help  people  stop 
smoking.  Yet,  most  of  them  have  now  been 
dissolved  because  of  the  poor  results.  Ad- 
vertisements for  cigarettes  never  show  this 
side  of  smoking.  They  never  show  an  habitu- 
ated cigarette  smoker  with  a  hacking  cough, 
groping  for  a  cigarette  upon  awakening  In 
the  morning.  They  never  suggest  the  tension 
felt  by  a  chain  smoker  when  he  runs  out 
of  cigarettes.  In  terms  of  public  understand- 
ing of  the  health  hazards,  knowledge  of  this 
aspect  of  smoking  is  essential.  Only  when 
one  realizes  that  cigarette  smoking  cannot 
automatically  be  stopped  and  started  at  ■will, 
can  he  fully  understand  how  dangerous  it 
is  even  to  start.  In  making  a  decision  on 
whether  to  start  smoking,  youngsters  espe- 
cially have  a  right  to  know  that  once  they 
start,  they  may  never  be  able  to  stop.  A 
viewer  of  cigarette  commercials  and  adver- 
tisements would  never  hear  of  this  aspect 
of  smoking. 

6.  Self  Regulation  of  Cigarette  Advertising 
The  cigarette  industry  and  t4ie  radio  and 
television  industries  have  each  adopted 
voluntary  regulations  relating  to  aspects  of 
cigarette  advertising.  Producers  of  approxi- 
mately 89  Tr  of  today's  output  of  domestic 
cigarettes  have  placed  themselves  under  the 
"Cigarette  Advertising  Code"  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  Cigarette  Code) ,  which 
went  into  effect  on  January  1,  1965.  The 
radio  and  television  networks,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  independent  stations,  have  sub- 
scribed for  some  time  to  either  "The  Radio 
Code"  or  "The  Television  Code." 

The  Cigarette  Code  (Article  IV,  Section 
1(a)  (i)  (11))  prohibits  cigarette  advertising 
directed  primarily  to  persons  under  21.  It 
was  reported  in  May  of  1966  that  when  45% 
or  more  of  an  audience  consists  of  persona 
under  21  (as  ascertained  by  two  successive 
Nielsen  Reports) ,  then  that  audience  is  di- 
rected "primarily"  to  persons  under  21.» 
As  previously  indicated,  the  American  Re- 
search Bureau  reported  that  during  the  week 
of  January  11,  1967,  each  of  three  network 
television  programs  carrying  cigarette  com- 
mercials "  had  an  audience  at  least  45  % 
of  which  was  composed  of  persons  under 
21.  During  May  of  1967,  two  of  these  three 
programs  continued  to  carry  cigarette  com- 
mercials." More  importantly,  in  view  of  the 
fact  (previously  alluded  to)  that  322.7  mil- 
lion viewers  under  21  watched  cigarette  prod- 
uct-sponsored television  during  a  single 
week.  It  would  seem  that  other  criteria  than 
percentage  composition  of  an  audience 
might  be  appropriately  considered  under 
Section  1(a)  of  the  Cigarette  Code.  This 
is  all  the  more  so  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  average  American  teenager  sees  more 
cigarette  commercials  on  network  television 
than  does  the  average  American. 

Article  IV,  Section  1(a)  (Hi)  of  the  Ciga- 
rette Code  prohibits  cigarette  advertising  in 
school,  college  or  university  media  and  Sec- 
tion 1(c)  of  the  same  Article  prohibits  pass- 
ing out  cigarette  samples  on  school,  college 
or  university  campuses.  A  survey  of  1,332 
institutions  of  higher  learning  indicates  that 
there  has  been  compliance  with  these  pro- 
visions." Also,  the  Commission's  review  of 
current  cigarette  advertising  Indicates  com- 
pliance with  the  Radio  and  Televison  Codes' 


"Advertising  Age,  May  23,  1966,  pages  3 
and  82. 

■»"  However,  only  two  of  these  programs 
were  sponsored  by  cigarette  companies  which 
were  subject  at  the  time  to  the  Cigarette 
Oode. 

"  BAR  Network  TV,  May  1967. 

"Harold  S.  Dlehl,  College  and  University 
Policies  on  Cigarette  Smoking,  March  3, 
1967. 
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"Ouldeltoes"  «•  and  the  Cigarette  Code's  pro- 
vUloiu  interdicting  the  use  of  prominent 
athletM  In  cigarette  commercials 

A  clOMly  related  prohibition— forbidding 
<l«plctlon  of  smokers  participating  in  or  ap- 
pearing to  participate  in  athletic  activity  re- 
quiring physical  exertion — is  contained  in 
both  the  Guidelines  and  In  the  Cigarette 
Ckxle.  Orcftt  debate  centers  over  the  degree 
of  Bhyalcal  exertion  that  is  proscribed  How- 
ever, so  long  a«  the  smoker  is  not  a  promi- 
nent athlete  and  does  not  appear  to  partici- 
pate In  a  rigorous  sport  or  in  rigorous  ac- 
tivity, there  are  virtually  no  limitations  on 
the  uee  of  sporting  themes  in  cigarette  com- 
mercial. It  la  arguable  that  even  these 
boundaries  can  be  crossed  through  sjionsor- 
ahlp  of  sporting  events.  That  cigarette  com- 
panies sponsored  televised  sporting  events 
viewed  by  126  million  in  one  week  lends  sup- 
port to  this  view. 

The  Cigarette  Code  states  "cigarette  adver- 
tising shall  not  represent  that  cigarette 
smoking  is  essential  (emphasis  added)  to  so- 
cial prominence,  distinction,  success  or  sex- 
ual attraction."  The  wording  would  appear  to 
permit  Indicating  that  smoking  may  con- 
tribute to  or  even  cause  success,  sexuality. 
etc.,  provided  there  is  no  representation  that 
cigarette  smoking  must  be  present  for  these 
results  to  occur.  A  more  serious  attempt  to 
regulate  "acceptance  by  association"  appears 
In  the  Radio  and  Television  Codes,  which 
prohibit  representations  to  youth  (most  rep- 
resentations on  television  and  radio  are 
viewed  by  substantial  numbers  of  youths  i 
"That  the  use  of  cigarettes  contributes  to  in- 
dividual achievement,  personal  acceptance. 
or  Is  a  habit  worthy  of  imitation."  However, 
as  was  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  discus- 
sion of  associative  themes,  the  current  adver- 
tising of  cigarette  brands  accounts  for  73  5% 
of  domestic  consumption  does  represent 
smoking  to  be  a  habit  worthy  of  imitation 
This  Is  accomplished  by  featuring  cigarette 
smoking  In  connection  with  respected,  liked 
or  desired  persons,  places  and  things. 

The  Radio  and  Television   Codes  prohibit 
statin/)  that  the  presence  or  construction  of 
a  ftlter  is  beneficial  to  health  or  well  being 
Under  the  Cigarette  Code.   advertlJilng  con- 
cerning the  filters  in  cigarettes  "should  not 
be  deemed  a  representation  with  respect  to 
health"    unless    the    Code's     Administrator 
holds    otherwise.    Whether    filter    advertise- 
ments, regardless  of  their  expllcltness.  con- 
stitute representations  with  reepect  to  health 
and  well  being,  can   best  be  Judged   by  the 
following:    44^^    of   the    public    and    57".    of 
filter   cigarette   smokers    believe    that   filters 
reduce  the  health  risk  in  cigarette  smoking  " 
Although  minor  changes  have  been  made 
in  some  advertl8em»nt«   slnre   pn:)mulgHtlon 
of  the  Cigarette  Code,  their  themes  and  basic 
Impact  remain  unchanged    Cigarette  adver- 
tising  continues   to    promote   the   Idea   that 
cigarette   smoking    Is    both    pleasurable   and 
harmless.  On  their  face    the  various  adver- 
tising codes  may  appear  to  set  proper  guide- 
lines for  cigarette  advertising,  but  in  practice 
it  Is  possible  for  cigarette  manufacturers  to 
comply     with     the     codes     without     making 
known    the    health    hazards    of    smoking    or 
diminishing  In  any  way  the  appeal  of  their 
advertisements 

for  example,  .\rtlcle  rv.  Section  lie>  of 
the  Cigarette  C>xle  stitee  In  part  that  "Na- 
tural persons  depicted  a.»  smokers  In  cigarette 
advertising  shall  be  .it  least  twentv-five  years 
of  age  and  shall  not  be  dressed  or  otherwise 
made  to  appear  to  be  less  than  twenty-five 
years  of  age."  .Mthough  advertisers  have 
compiled  with  this  provision,  they  continue 
to  use  models  who  may  be  ]u3t  aver  25  years 
old  and  show  them  smoking  cigarettes  while 
engaged     la     activities     i  such     as     strolling 


through  woods  and  picnicking,  etc.)  that 
have  special  appeal  to  younger  people.  Thus, 
the  prohibition  of  use  of  young  people  m(xl- 
els  ha-s  not  resulted  In  elimination  of  ad- 
vertising aimed  at  young  people  The  most 
startling  example  of  an  advertisement  Uiat 
does  not  violate  uny  of  the  specific  prohi- 
bitions of  the  Cigarette  Code  is  the  Lucky 
Strike  Jingle  that  states  ■'Lucky  Strike  sep- 
arates the  men  from  the  boys  but  not 
from  the  girls  "  In  which  category — with 
"the  men  "  or  with  "the  boys" — would  any 
normal  teenage  male  want  to  place  himself? 

7.  The  C.S  Public  Health  Survey  and  the 
Commission  Opl.nlon  Survey  as  They  Re- 
late to  Cigarette  Advertising  and  Promo- 
tion 

With  respect  to  the  Public  Health  Survey, 
69'""c,  of  those  surveyed  la  1966  i  is  opposed 
to  63"  of  those  surveyed  In  1964)  felt  that 
a  warning  statement  should  be  required  in 
cigarette  advertisements  to  the  effect  that 
smoking  may  be  harmful  "  With  respect  to 
those  surveyed  in  1966.  64".^  felt  that  adver- 
tising of  cigarettes  should  be  controlled  or 
limited  but  only  34'-:  of  all  sampled  agreed 
that  such  advertising  should  be  stopped 
completely.* 

With  respect  to  the  Commission  Survey, 
78%  of  those  surveyed  felt  that  the  cau- 
tionary labeling  statement  now  required  un- 
der the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and  Ad- 
vertising Act  should  be  required  In  cigarette 
advertising  and  promotion  as  well.  In  the 
event  that  a  stronger  cautionary  labeling 
statement  were  adopted.  71";  favored  re- 
quiring the  statement  to  be  In  cigarette  ad- 
vertising and  promotions." 

Eighty-one  percent  felt  that  the  overall 
Impressions  fostered  by  recent  cigarette  ad- 
vertising has  been  that  it  Is  less  hazardous 
to  smoke  filter  than  regular  cigarettes. 
Seventy-one  percent  felt  recent  cigarette  ad- 
vertising has  encouraged  young  people  to 
smoke  and  70  ~  felt  It  has  encouraged  peo- 
ple who  already  smoke  to  continue  smok- 
ing." 

On  the  question  of  placing  controls  on 
cigarette  advertising.  66'"  felt  that  cigarette 
advertising  should  be  restricted  as  to  such 
things  as  types  of  programs  or  hours;  64% 
felt  It  should  be  prohibited  from  certain 
media  (the  Illustrative  examples  were  "tele- 
vision or  magazines  whose  principal  appeal 
Is  to  youth"):  46'"  felt  cigarette  advertis- 
ing should  be  prohibited  completely:  and 
52%  would  require  tar  and  nicotine  content 
information  In  all  advertising  and  promo- 
tions" 

SUMMARY 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  warning 
label  on  cigarette  packages  has  not  suc- 
ceeded In  overcoming  the  prevalent  attitude 
'oward  cigarette  smoking  created  .ind  main- 
tained by  the  cigarette  companies  through 
their  advertisements,  particularly  the  bar- 
rage of  commercials  on  television,  which 
portray  smoking  as  a  harmleiis  .ind  enjoyable 
Borlal  actlvltv  that  Is  not  habit  forming  and 
Involves  no  hazards  to  health. 

It  appears  to  the  Commission,  from  the 
switch  toward  filter  cigarettes  and  the  popu- 
larity of  low  tar  and  nlaotlr.e  cigarettes, 
that  a  substantial  seg^ment  of  the  public  la 
most  concerned  about  the  health  hazards 
of  cigarette  smoking.  Many  smokers  would 
like  to  give  up  he  habit,  but  don't  and 
won't  Some  of  these  have  switched  to  brands 
that  they  believe,  often  erronoou.'.ly.  to  be 
less  hazardous  The  Commission  favors  giv- 
ing smokers  as  much  information  ab<iut  the 
rlslcs  involved  in  smoking  as  is  possible  and 


to  that  end  favors  mandatory  disclosure  of 
tar  and  nicotine  content,  as  measured  by  a 
sUindard  test.  Until  this  Is  done,  millions  of 
smokers  will  continue  to  be  deceived  by 
false  claims  of  "mildness"  and  misleading 
portrayals  of  filters. 

Non-cigarette  smokers,  particularly  the 
teenagers  who  constitute  an  ever-Increasing 
class  of  fhotentlal  customers,  seem  In  large 
part  to  have  been  unaffected  by  the  warning 
on  the  package  alone.  The  cigarette  adver- 
tisements, especially  on  television  and  radio, 
that  are  more  frequently  viewed  and  heard 
by  teenagers  than  other  segments  of  the 
pKopulatlon,  have  been  successful  In  their 
subtle  but  effective  attempts  to  persuade 
teenagers  to  smoke  despite  the  known  health 
hazards.  To  protect  this  group  the  Commis- 
sion feels  It  Imperative  that  adequate  health 
warnings  be  Included  In  all  cigarette  adver- 
tising. 

Cigarette  smoking  today  poses  a  very  great 
but  preventable  public  health  menace.  It  is 
strongly  habituating,  and  habitual  smokers 
subject  themselves  to  a  number  of  debilitat- 
ing lUnes.ses  and  early  death."  Despite  this, 
cigarette  companies  have  spent  billions  of 
dollars  (In  1966  almost  JSOO  million)  on  In- 
ducing the  people  to  take  up  this  habit  so 
dangerovia  to  health.  In  the  Interest  of  fair- 
ness to  the  adults  of  tomorrow,  advertising 
without  an  adequate  warning  should  not  be 
permitted  to  continue.  Self-regulation  by 
the  industry  has  proved  to  be  Ineffectual. 

Cigarette  commercials  continue  to  appeal 
to  youth  and  continue  to  blot  out  any  con- 
sciousness of  the  health  hazards.  Cigarette 
advertisements  continue  to  appear  on  pro- 
grams watched  and  heard  repeatedly  by  mil- 
lions of  teenagers.  Today,  teenagers  are  con- 
stantly exposed  to  an  endless  barrage  of 
subtle  messages  that  cigarette  smoking  In- 
creases popularity,  makes  one  more  mascu- 
line or  attractive  to  the  opposite  sex,  en- 
hances one's  social  poise,  etc.  To  allow  the 
American  people,  and  especially  teenagers, 
the  opportunity  to  make  an  Informed  and 
deliberate  choice  of  whether  or  not  to  start 
smoking,  they  must  be  freed  from  constant 
exposure  to  such  one-sided  blandishments 
and  told  the  whole  story. 

C.  Recommendations 
The   Commission   believes    that   legislation 
accomplishing    the    following    objectives    is 
necessary ; 

(1)  Section  4  of  the  Federal  Cigarette 
Labeling  and  Adve.-tlslng  Act  should  be 
amended  by  changing  the  required  warning 
statement  to  read' 

""Warning:  Cigarette  Smoking  is  Danger- 
ous to  Health  And  May  Cause  Death  Prom 
Cancer  And  Other  Dlse,»se3."' 

(2)  The  w.irnlng  statement  should  be  re- 
quired to  appear  in  all  advertisements  .is  well 
as  on  all  cigarette  packages; 

(3)  A  statement  setting  forth  the  tar  and 
nicotine  content  of  each  cigarette  should  be 
required  to  appear  on  the  package  and  In  all 
cigarette  advertising;  ■• 

(4)  Incre.ised  appropriations  should  be 
made  to  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  for  education  of  the  pub- 
lic (especlilly  young  people)  as  to  the  health 
hazards  of  smoking; 

(5)  Appropriations  should  be  made  for  re- 
search under  the  direction  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  on  the  development  of 
less  haz.ardous  cigarettes. 


"Cigarette    Advertising    Ouldellnes.    effec- 
Uve  October  9.  1966 
•*  See  footnote  29.  lup'a 


••Public  Health  Survey.  Part  B    Ques   4. 
"Public   Health    Survey,  Part   B.   Ques.    6 
and  6. 

•■  Commission  Survey.  Ques  2  and  4 
"  Oomml.sslon  Survey  Ques  6  and  8. 
"  Commission  Survey.  Ques  9-12. 


»  Cigarette  Smoking  and  Health  Character- 
istics, Public  Health  Service  Publication  No. 
1000 — Series  10.  No.  34,  May,  1967.  See  also 
footnote  36  above. 

«  The  Commission  is  of  the  belief  that  fur- 
ther scientific  study  may  warrant  extension 
of  this  requirement  to  Include  a  statement 
listing  the  results  of  quantitative  and  quali- 
tative analyses  of  hazardous  compxjnents  In  » 
clgarette"s  smoke. 
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OtATH  RATIOS 
Lung  Cancer 


Study 


Group 


1  ACR '•'en  in  9  Slates. 

'  ACR  US    veterans... 

440.558  men  .   . 

562.671  women.. 


3.  Hammond. 

4.  Hammond. 


Non- 
smokers 


Smokers,  <laily  consumption 


lto9     10  to  19   20  to  39      40  + 


5.8 
5.2 
4.6 


1.06 


7.3 
9.4 
7.48 


15.9 
18.1 
13.14 


4.76 


21.7 
23.3 
16  61 


Sourc* 


Table  22,  p.  106. 

Do. 
Table  20,  p  152. 
Table  23,  p.  154. 


Coronary  Artery  Disease 


1.  ACR    .... 

2.  ACR 

3.  ACR 

i.  Hammond 
5.  Hammond 
S.  Hammond 
7.  Hammond 


Men  in  9  Stales.. 

US  veterans 

Men  in  25  States. 
Men,  45  to  54.    .. 

Men.  65  to  64 

Men,  65  10  74.... 
Men,  75  to  84.... 


1.2 

1.3 

1.3 

2.35 

1.54 

1.26 

1.17 


L9 

1.8 

2.0 

3.09 

1.92 

1.61 

1.39 


Table  21.  p.  106. 

Do. 

Do. 
Table  ISa,  p.  146. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Chronic  Bronchitis  and  Emphysema 

Study 

finwp             1 

Nonsmokers 

Smokers,  daily 
consumption 

Source 

110  20 

20-f- 

1   ACR     

Composite  o(  6  studies 

1 

5 

8.5 

Table  23,  p.  106. 

CoNCUBKiNG    Statement    or    Commjbsionkb 
Elman 

While  concurring  fully  In  the  Commis- 
sion's Report,  I  regret  that  the  Commission 
has  not  also  recommended  to  the  Congress 
that  ( I )  cigarette  advertising  be  harmed  en- 
tirely on  television  and  radio,  and  (2)  the 
"super-king  size"  100  mm.  cigarettes,  now 
being  extensively  promoted  by  the  Industry, 
be  banned  from  Interstate  commerce  as  too 
dangerous  for  human  consumption. 

I.  ' 

Unlike  other  products  sold  to  the  consum- 
ing public.  Congress  has  found  that  Ciga- 
rettes, Ln  their  normal  and  ordinary  Intended 
use.  are  so  dangerous  to  health  that  the 
product  must  carry  a  warning  statement.  In 
this  crucial  respect,  cigarettes  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  such  products  as  automobiles, 
butter  or  candy. 

"Cigarette  smoking  is,  ■without  question, 
the  greatest  single  public  health  problem 
this  nation  has  ever  faced." '  The  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  estimates  that 
as  many  as  300,000  pe6ple  may  die  prema- 
turely each  year  because  they  have  smoked 
cigarettes.  The  cost  to  society  of  cigarette 
amoklng.  In  human  terms.  Is  staggering. 

Tet,  while  cigarette  smoking  poses  an  ever- 
Increasing  menace  to  the  public  health,  It  Is 
a  menace  that  can  be  substantially  reduced, 
If  not  eliminated.  "Many  of  the  diseases  ag- 
gravated by  cigarette  smoking  can  be  allevi- 
ated and  those  caused  by  smoking  can  be 
prevented."  ■  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Muca- 
Uon,  and  Welfare  has  stated  that  "until  haz- 
ardous substances  can  be  removed  from  cig- 
arette smoke,  the  only  effective  means  avail- 
able to  eliminate  the  health  hazards  asso- 
ciated with  smoking  Is  an  educational  pro- 
gram designed  to  Inform  people  of  the  haz- 
ards and  encourage  people  to  stop  or  not  to 
start  smoking."  '  The  message  that  should  be 
brought    home   to   the    American   people    Is 


•Dr.  Charles  A.  Ross,  Chief  of  Thoracic 
Surgery,  Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute; 
Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery,  State 
University  of  New  York  (quoted  In  Medical 
Bulletin  on  Tobacco,  May  1967) . 

'Ibid. 

•Letter  to  Senator  Warren  O.  Magnuson, 
dated  January  10,  1987,  reprinted  In  Con- 
pesslonal  Record,  Vol.  113,  p.  12949. 


summarized  In  the  warning  statement  now 
recommended  by  the  Commission  to  Con- 
gress: "cigarette  smoking  Is  dangerous  to 
health  and  may  cause  death  from  cancer  and 
other  diseases". 

Instead,  the  public  la  subjected  to  an  end- 
less barrage  of  radio  and  television  commer- 
cials that  keep  pounding  away  on  a  single 
theme:  cigarette  smoking  Is  a  pleasant  and 
satisfying  habit  which  healthy  and  attrac- 
tive people  can  enjoy.  Each  year,  the  Industry 
spends  vast  sums  of  money  to  saturate  the 
Eilrways  with  such  advertising.  In  1966  about 
$229  million  was  spent  on  cigarette  advertis- 
ing on  television  and  radio;  and  the  figure 
will  undoubtedly  be  higher  In  1967.  Subtly 
but  effectively,  the  message  delivered  by  all 
these  commercials,  whatever  the  variations 
In  words  or  pictures.  Is  that  the  health  haz- 
ards of  cigarette  smoking  are  exaggerated  or 
nonexistent.  Especially  to  those  who  want  to 
delude  themselves  that  continuing  to  smoke 
Involves  no  serious  risks,  the  advertising  nul- 
lifies the  effect  of  the  warning  statement  re- 
quired by  Congress. 

The  airwaves  constitute  a  public  resource. 
The  holders  of  broadcasting  station  licenses 
are,  trustees  for  the  public,  licensed  by  the 
Federal  Government  on  the  condition  that 
they  operate  their  stations  In  the  public  In- 
terest. The  airwaves  should  not  be  used  to 
encourage  the  sale,  for  private  gain,  of  a 
product  which  the  Health  Commissioner  of 
the  State  of  New  York  has, called  the  '"most 
serious  known  lethal  agent  today".*  Congress 
should  not  allow  broadcasters  to  carry  ad- 
vertising which  Is  designed, to  make  people 
forget  or  ignore  the  healtK  dangers  of  cig- 
arette smoking,  and  encourages  them  to  start 
or  continue  smoking.  It  Is  an  Intolerable 
abuse  of  a  public  resource  that  It  should  be 
exploited  for  private  profit  to  aggravate  "the 
greatest  single  public  health  problem  this 
nation  has  ever  faced." 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  for  Congress 
to  enact  legislation  taking,  cigarette  adver- 
tising off  the  air.  Such  a  result  could  be  ac- 
complished easily  and  Immediately  by  the 
voluntary  action  of  the  br6adcaatl»g  Indus- 
try, especially  the  three  major  networks. 
Broadcasters  are  not  public  utilities,  required 
by  law  to  carry  all  advertising  offered  for 
every  product.   Indeed,   th9   Industry's  own 


Codes  recognize  the  Impropriety  of  advertis- 
ing hard  liquor  and  firearms  on  television 
and  radio.  It  Is  taken  for  granted,  without 
requiring  an  Act  of  Congress,  that  the  air- 
waves should  not  be  used  to  promote  the 
sale  of  such  potentially  harmful  and  danger- 
ous products.  This  Industry's  failure  to  place 
cigarettes  In  the  same  category  as  hard  liquor 
and  firearms  Is  hard  to  understand.  The  In- 
dustry recognizes  that  "Television  and  all 
who  participate  In  It  are  Jointly  accountable 
to  the  American  public  for  respect  for  the 
special  needs  of  children,  for  community  re- 
sponsibility, •  •  •  and  for  propriety  In  ad- 
vertising. •  •  •  Each  television  broadcaster 
should  refuse  his  facilities  to  the  advertise- 
ment of  products  and  services,  or  the  use  of 
advertising  scripts,  which  the  station  has 
good  reason  to  believe  would  be  objectionable 
to  a  substantial  and  responsible  segment  of 
the  community." '  One  wonders  how  Indus- 
try leaders  can  reconcile  the  high  standards 
of  public  responsibility  and  obligation,  which 
are  acknowledged  in  the  NAB  Television  and 
Radio  Codes,  with  the  continuing  and  in- 
creasing use  of  the  airwaves  to  advertise  a 
product  which  is  not  only  "objectionable  to 
a  substantial  and  responsible  segment  of  the 
community"  but  has  been  specifically  found 
by  Congress  to  be  dangerous  to  health. 

While  I  support  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendation for  a  required  warning  statement 
In  all  cigarette  advertisements,  it  would  be 
better  to  deal  with  the  matter  directly  and 
forthrlghtly.  Obviously,  If  the  required  warn- 
ing were  really  hard-hitting  and  effective, 
cigarette  advertising  would  disappear  from 
the  airwaves.  Television  and  radio  commer- 
cials are  very  expensive,  and  no  manufac- 
turer will  spend  a  lot  of  money  to  broadcast 
a  commercial  whose  effect  is  to  dissuade  the 
public  from  buying  his  product.  The  only 
cigarette  commercials  worth  putting  on  the 
air,  from  the  Industry's  standpoint,  will  be 
those  in  which  the  adverse  effect  of  the 
warning  has  been  obliterated. 

If  a  warning  In  advertising  Is  required,  we 
can  be  sure  that  all  cigarette  commercials 
will  be  skillfully  written  to  blot  out  the  ef- 
fect of  the  warning.  If  a  commercial  con- 
taining the  required  warning  Is  broadcast,  it 
win  only  be  when  the  advertiser  believes  its 
net  effect  will  be  to  encourage,  not  dlsco\ir- 
age,  smoking.  For  example — and  the  Inge- 
nuity of  advertising  copy  writers  will  doubt- 
less produce  an  Infinite  variety  of  other  ex- 
amples— the  warning  might  be  accompanied 
by  a  suggestion  that  cigarettes  should  be 
smoked  only  by  mature  adults.  Like  the 
claim  that  "Lucky  Strike  separates  the  men 
from  the  boys — but  not  from  the  girls",  such 
a  suggestion  would  be  positively  guaranteed 
to  sell  the  product  to  adolescents.  One  way 
or  another,  we  can  count  on  It  that  cigarette 
advertisements,  even  with  a  warning,  will 
continue  to  get  across  the  same  basic  mes- 
sage that  smoking  is  satisfying  and  attrac- 
tive, and  can  be  enjoyed  in  good  health. 

It  Is  doubtful  whether  any  warning  state- 
ment, no  matter  how  It  is  worded,  would  be 
effective  in  regard  to  the  young  people  who 
are  most  In  need  of  protection.  As  every 
parent  knows,  it  Is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
convince  adolescents  of  the  gravity  of  the 
health  dangers  of  cigarette  smoking.  The 
psychology  of  teenagers  being  what  it  Is,  and 
living  as  they  do  under  the  "illusion  of  Im- 
morUUty",  even  the  most  bluntly-worded 
warning  may  not  be  effective  in  overcoming 
the  pressures  to  take  up,  or  continue  with, 
a  habit  that  has  been  made  to  symbolize  a 
"passport  to  adulthood". 
The  best  and  simplest  approach — and  the 


*JfetB  York  Times,  Marcb  13,  1967,  p.  33. 


•Television  Code.  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  (11th  ed.,  Aug.  1966).  pp.  2.  3. 
14.  Similar  provisions  appear  In  the  NAB 
Radio  Code  (12th  ed.,  Aug.  1966)  pp.  3-S. 
10-11. 
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one  most  urgently  required  by  the  public 
Interest — Is  to  ban  cigarette  advertising  en- 
tirely on  television  and  radio,  and  to  require 
a  clear,  conspicuous.  ar:d  forthright  war.-img 
statement  In  all  advertlsments  In  other 
media  and  In  all  point-of-sale  promotional 
materials. 

n. 

The  available  evidence  lndloate3  a  direct 
relationship  between  tar  and  nicotine  con- 
tent and  the  health  dangers  of  cigarette 
smoking.  Xs  found  by  the  group  of  scien- 
tists convened  by  the  Surgeon  General.  '■The 
preponderance  of  sclentltlc  evidence  ."strongly 
suggests  that  the  lower  the  'tar'  and  nicotine 
content  of  cigarette  smolce.  the  less  harm- 
ful are  the  effects."  •  Moreover,  since  tobacco 
also  acta  as  a  filter,  tar  and  nicotine  yield 
Is  not  consistent  throughout  the  length  of  a 
cigarette  but  Increases  disproportionately  as 
It  Is  smoked.  The  longer  the  cigarette  and 
the  farther  down  it  is  smoked,  the  bigger 
the  Intake  of  tar  and  nicotine  and  the  greater 
the  health  hazards. 

Thus,  a  cigarette  which  "smokes  longer  be- 
cause It  la  longer"  Is  also  longer  In  danger. 
In  a  cigarette,  "extra  long"  and  "extra  puffs' 
means  extra  hazards.  The  Public  Health 
Service  Technical  Report  on  "Tar  "  and  Nico- 
tine states:  "The  potential  benefit  to  the  In- 
dividual consumer  who  might  shift  to  a 
lower  tar  and  nicotine  cigarette  would  be 
negated  If  this  shift  were  accompanied  by  an 
Increase  •  •  •  in  the  length  of  each  ciga- 
rette used." ' 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  public  interest  In  develop- 
ing a  "less  hazardous"  cigarette,  the  Industr-' 
shovild  promote  shorter  cigarettes  yielding 
fewer  puffs  and  less  tar  and  nicotine.  Instead. 
the  Industry  has  moved  In  the  opposite  di- 
rection. In  recent  months.  Its  advertising 
efforts  have  concentrated  on  promoting  the 
new  "super-king  size"  100  mm.  cigarettes. 

The  Rosewell  Park  Memorial  Institute  has 
recommended  that  the  sale  of  "extra  long" 
100  mm.  cigarettes  be  banned  until  It  can  be 
shown  that  they  are  a  s<ife  product  for 
human  consumption  ■•  I  concur  In  that  rec- 
ommendation . 

SKP&aATX  Statements  by  Commissioner 
MacIntyre 

This  separate  statement  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  supplement  to  the  Commission's 
report  which  is  being  made  to  Congress  as 
required  by  Section  5id)i2i  of  the  "Federal 
Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  "  As 
has  been  noted,  the  report  was  expected  to 
concern  itself  with  "(A)  the  effectiveness  of 
cigarette  labeling.  (Bi  current  practices  and 
methods  of  cigarette  advertising  and  pro- 
motion, and  (Ci  such  recommendation  for 
legislation  as  It  may  deem  appropriate  " 

To  the  extent  the  report  has  limited  and 
concerned  Itself  with  the  matters  Congress 
expected  In  the  reporting  of  the  facts  and  in 
the  making  of  appropriate  recommendations. 
I  have  concurred  In  the  Commission's  deci- 
sion to  submit  the  report.  However,  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  refjort  gets  Into  opinion- 
making  In  the  areas  of  sociology,  education 
and  philosophy  These  are  matters.  It  seems 
to  me,  that  would  be  best  left  to  the  agencies 
of  government  expected  to  report  on  educa- 
tion and  social  problems  To  the  extent  that 
the  effectiveness  of  cigarette  labeling  and 
current  practices  of  cigarette  advertising  and 
promotion  present  problems  that  may  be 
considered  by  the  Commission  under  Its 
Jurisdiction  of  unfair  and  deceptive  acts  and 
practices  In  advertl.sing.  it  appears  appro- 
priate for  the  Commission   to  consider  and 


report  on  such  problems.  I  assume  other 
agencies  having  jurisdiction  over  problems 
In  the  areas  of  soclclogy.  education,  philos- 
ophy and  health  will  be  reporting  to  the  Con- 
gress with  appropriate  recommendations  I 
qvie.stion  whether  it  is  .ipprupr..ite  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  .ittempt  to  do 
that  for  other  policy-making  .igencles  nf  the 
Federal  government.  I  know  what  the  policy 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Is  in  its 
determination  to  eliminate  unfair  and  de- 
ceptive acts  and  practices  in  advertising  My 
position  of  adherence  to  that  policy  is  clear. 
It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  when  that 
policy  has  been  fulfilled,  the  Commission  has 
acted  to  the  limits  of  its  Jurisdiction  under 
existing  law  regarding  the  matters  Involved 
here.  Also,  it  is  my  view  th.it  when  other 
public  policy  matters  entrusted  to  other 
agencies  are  Involved,  such  as  health,  educa- 
tion, social  problems  and  related  matters, 
the  Feder.d  Trade  Commission  should  defer 
to  the  Judgment  of  such  agencies  regarding 
their  needs  and  the  program  of  the  President 
In  the  discharge  of  their  responsibilities. 
This  is  the  usual  practice  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  reporting  on  needs  for 
legislation. 

Co.vcfRRiNO  Statement  or  Commissioner 
Jones 

While  I  concur  In  the  Commission's  Re- 
port, I  believe  that  the  Commission  should 
h  we  g'jne  further  and  recommended  to  the 
Congress  that  cigarette  advertising  be 
banned  on  television. 

On  the  basis  of  the  public  record  to  date, 
the  hazard  to  health  presented  by  cigarette 
smoking  and  the  high  Incidence  of  teenage 
smoking  Is  far  greater  than  that  associated 
with  liquor  consumption  Yet  every  stiite  has 
Instituted  rigorous  coritrols  on  all  advertis- 
ing of  liquor  and  no  hard  liquor  advertise- 
ments appear  anywhere  on  TV.  I  believe  that 
tlie  evidence  at  hand  supjKirtfl  the  Institu- 
tion (-'f  a  similar  ban  on  cigarette  advertising 
at  least  in  so  far  as  TV  Is  concerned. 


*  Quoted  by  Senator  Magnuson,  Congres- 
sional Record.  Vol.  113.  p   12949. 

•Letter  of  Dr   Oeorge  E   Moore,  Director,  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  June  8,  1967, 


AprrNDix  A 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Sttrvey  on  Cer- 
tain .\spects  or  Smoking  and  Health 
1,  Do  you  feel  that  the  current  cautionary 
labeling  statement  Is  sufficient  to  w^arn  peo- 
ple of  the  hazards  of  smoking? 

Yes:     34 —  - -     9  8% 

No:    199 ai.e'-,: 

No  opinion:    21 8  6'~o 

2  E>o  you  feel  that  the  current  cautlon- 
ary  statement  now  required  In  Libeling 
should  al.so  be  required  In  advertising  .and 
promotions,  e.g.  in  television  and  radl  :>  com- 
me.'ciais  as  well  as  In  newspaper  and  mag- 
azine  advertisements? 

Yes:  190 77,9% 

No:    29 -- ---    11.9';, 

No  opinion:    25 10,2<^o 

3  Do  you  feel  that  a  stronger  statement 
than  the  current  cautlon.uy  labeling  state- 
ment  should   be   adopted?  . 

Yes:   166 6804 

No-  47 193'-. 

No  opinion-  31 12  7% 

4.  In  the  event  that  you  feel  thnt  a 
stronger  cautionary  labeling  statement 
should  t>e  adopted  do  you  feel  that  such 
statement  should  be  required  in  advertising 
and  promotions' 

Yes:   173 - 70  9  ' 

No      15 «'  1 

No  opinion,    50 23  0  i 

5,  Do  you  feel  that  the  cautionary  state- 
ment on  the  package  has  (at  dl-^^couraged 
young  people  from  starting  to  smoke  ciga- 
rettes,   (b)    discouraged   people   who   are   lU- 


ready  smoking  cigarettes  from  continuing  to 
smoke,'  Why  do  you  feel  this  way  In  these 
matters? 


I  a) 


Yes:    35 

No;     173... 
No  opinion: 


56. 


14,3  "c 

70,9  "oy 

23,0':-/ 


(b)    Yes:  29. 11.9% 

No:    176.. 72. 1% 

No  opinion:  39 16.0% 

6,  Do  you  feel  that  the  o'.  er.iU  impre.sslon 
fostered  by  recent  cigarette  advertising  is 
that  It  is  less  hazardous  to  health  to  smoke 
filter  cigarettes  tl-ian  cigarettes  which  do  cot 
have  filters? 

Yes:    198 81,2% 

No:     14 5,7% 

No   opinion:    32 13.1% 

7,  Do  you  feel  that  current  cigarette  ad- 
vertisements and  promotions  tend  to  negate, 
contradict  or  dilute  the  Import  of  the  cau- 
tionary statement  on  the  package? 

Yes:    192 78,7% 

No:    21 8.6% 

No  opinion:  31 12.7% 

8,  Do  you  feel  that  recent  cigarette  ad- 
vertising has  I  a)  encouraged  young  people 
to  smoke  ibi  encouraged  people  who  are  al- 
ready smoking  to  continue? 

(a)  Yes:    174 71,3% 

No:   27 11.1% 

No  opinion:   43 17,6% 

(b)  Yes:    171 70,1% 

No:    30 ' 12,3- 

No  opinion:   43 17,6% 

9,  Do  you  feel  that  cigarette  advertising 
should  be  restricted,  e,g,  that  its  use  be  re- 
stricted to  certain  typ>es  of  programs  or  hours 
on  television?  i  If  so.  please  indicate  the  ex- 
tent to  which  you  would  restrict,) 

Yes:     160 65,6'"c 

No:   41 16.8% 

No  opinion:  43 17.6% 

10,  Do  you  feel  that  cigarette  advertising 
should  be  prohibited  as  to  certain  media. 
e,g,  prohibited  on  television  or  In  magazines 
whose  principal  appeal  Is  to  youth?  (If  so, 
please  Indicate  the  media.) 

Yes:    157 64  4% 

No:    43 17  6% 

No  opinion:    44 18, CI- 

11,  Do  you  feel  that  cigarette  advertising 
should  be  completely  prohibited? 

Yes:    112 45,9% 

No:    100 41.0% 

No   opinion:    32 13.1% 

12,  Do  you  feel  that  additional  Informa- 
tion such  as  tar  and  nicotine  content  of 
cigarette  smoke  should  be  required  (a)  on 
the  package  and  (b)  in  advertising  and  pro- 
motions? Why  do  you  feel  this  way  In  these 
matters? 

(a)  Yes:   130 53,3% 

No:  80 32.8% 

No  opinion:   34 13.9% 

(b)  Yes:     127 52.1% 

No:     82 33.6% 

No   opinion:    35 14.3% 


Appendix  B 
National    Surveys    of    Smoking    Behavioi 
.ArriTrDES   and   Bexie»s   Conducted   Undeb 

tub    DlREtTTON-    OF   THE    US     PUDLIC    HEALTH 

Service  in  1SJ64  and  1966 
part  a 

The  following  data  revardlng  public  opinion 
about  the  warning  label  on  cigarette  pack- 
ages were  gathered  from  our  1966  (May,  June, 
July  I  national  surveys  of  adults  and  In- 
volved the  taking  of  approxlm.itely  4,100 
actual  Interviews 
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After    weighting,!    the    total    number    In- 
volved   became    5.777    of    which    2,437    were 
classified   as   current   cigarette   smokers,   929 
M  former    cigarette    smokers,    and   2,404    as 
'  never  =  having  smoked  cigarettes. 

1,  Have  you  seen  or  heard  about  the  health 
earning  label   that  Is  required  on  the  out- 
side of  each  package  of  cigarettes? 
|ln  percent] 


Total 

Current 
smo)(ers 

Former 

Never 

Yes        

79 

20 

1 

93 
7 

0) 

82 
18 

0) 

65 

No          

33 

Don't  know  and  no 

2 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

'  Less  than  1  percent. 

2.    This    warning    label    says:    "Caution: 

Cigarette  Smoking  May  Be  Hazardous  to  Your 

Health."  Would  you  say  that  this  warning  is: 

|ln  percent] 


Total 

Current 

Former     Never 

smokers 

Too  strong... 

2 

2 

1 

3 

Too  weak,.   ., 

22 

19 

27 

21 

Just  about  riglit 

59  1          59 

60 

59 

There  should  not  be  any 

warning  on  cigarette 

pacKages  at  all      

10            15 

7 

7 

Don't  know,  refused,  no 

7  i            5 

5 

10 

Total 

100 

100 

100  1 

100 

3.  How  many  cigarette  smokers  do  you 
think  might  cut  down  their  smoking  be- 
cause of  this  warning  label?  Would  you  say: 

]ln  percent] 


Total 

Current 
smokers 

Former  1    Never 

1 

1 

All  of  them. 

^'>2 
24 
43 
27 

4 

22 
42 
31 

3 

22 
49 
25 

2 

1 
2 

Some  of  them   

26 

A  few  of  them     .. 

41 

None  o(  them    

23 

Don't  know,  refused, 

W 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

■Less  than  1  percent. 

4.   How   many   cigarette   smokers    do 
think    might    quit    smoking    cigarettes 


you 
be- 


cause of  this  warning  label?  Would  you  say: 

|ln  percent] 


Total 

Current 
smokers 

Former 

Never 

Allot  them 

Mostol  them 

14 
48 

32 

5 

(') 

49 

36 

3 

(') 

0) 
16 
50 
31 

3 

^% 

SOTie  ol  them           

15 

A  tew  ot  them... 

None  ol  them 

48 
29 

Don't  know,  refused, 
no  answer            . 

7 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

'  Less  than  1  percent 


I 


5.  How   many   cigarette   smokers   do   you 
think  might  increase  their  anoklng  because 
of  this  warning  label?  Would'you  say: 
|ln  percent] 


'  The  sample  plan  called  for  a  random 
selection  of  one  adult  In  each  sample  house- 
hold to  be  Interviewed  and  then  all  current 
and  former  cigarette  smokers  Identified  by 
the  first  respondent  were  also  to  be  inter- 
viewed. Those  Identified  by  the  first  respond- 
ent as  having  never  smoked  were  (after  con- 
flnnatlon  of  this)    not  interviewed. 

It  was  necessary  to  weigh  the  sample  In- 
terviews so  that  the  Interviews  taken  with 
the  first  respondent  and  subsequent  re- 
spondents could  be  added,  and  also  to  assur^ 
proper  distributions  by  age  and  sex. 

'  Those  who  had  never  smoked  cigarettes 
»t  all  or  who  had  not  smoked  at  least  100 


[In  percent] 


Total 

Current    Former 
smokers 

1 

Never 

All  of  them       

1 

1 

6 

14 

70 

8 

1 

1 

6 

14 

72 

6 

"l 

4 

17 
71 

7 

1 

Most  of  them            

1 

6 

A  tew  ol  them         

12 

69 

Don't  know,  refused, 
no  answer -. 

11 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Agree 

1964 

1966 

Total  samole                      _  . 

78 
70 
81 
85 

77 

Current  smokers 

71 

Former  smokers              

80 

81 

3.  Cigarette  manufacturers  should  not  be 
required  to  put  on  the  outside  package  a 
warning  label  like : 

(1964)  :  "Cigarette  smoking  Is  dangerous 
to  health." 

(1966):  "Caution:  Cigarette  smoking  may 
be  hazardous  to  your  health." 
]ln  percent] 


<  Less  than  1  percent 

6.  How  about  people  who  otherwise  might 
have  taken  up  cigarette  smoking?  How  many 
do  you  think  this  warning  label  might  keep 
from  starting?  Would  you  say: 
II  n  percent] 


Disagree 


1964 


1966 


Totalsample 

Current  smokers. 
Former  smokers.. 
Never 


61 

50 
66 
69 


ToUl 

Current 
smokers 

Former 

Never 

All  ot  them 

1 

2I 
41 

20 

7 

1 

6 

24 

40 

23 

6 

28 
44 
19 

5 

0) 

Most  of  them      

5 

28 

A  few  of  them     

42 

None  of  them             .  . 

16 

Don't  know,  refused, 

9 

Total      

100 

100 

100 

100 

75 
69 
82 
78 


4.  Cigarette  advertising  or  commercials 
should  not  be  required  to  carry  a  warning 
statement  to  the  effect  that  smoking  may  be 
harmful. 

II n  percent] 


Disagree 


1964 


1966 


>  Less  than  1  percent 

7.  Do  you  think  this  health  warning  label 
on  cigarette  packages  might  affect  you  In 
any  way? 

I  Percent] 


Totalsample 

Current  smokers 
Former  smokers. 
Never 


63 

69 

5? 

61 

fifi 

/   75 

71 

76 

5.  The  advertising  of  cigarettes  should  not 
be  controlled  or  limited. 


ToUl 

Current 
smokers 

Former 

Never 

Yes             

12 
87 

1 

17 
81 

2 

13 
86 

1 

7 

No                

92 

Don't  know,  refused. 

1 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Disagree 

1964 

1966 

Total  sample.. 

Current  smokers 

Former  smokers 

Never 

57 
45 
64 

65 

64 
54 
69 
73 

6.  Cigarette  advertising  should  be  stopped 
completely. 


PART  B  ^ 

The  following  data  regarding  public  reac- 
tion to  various  "remedial  action"  proposals 
were  gathered  from  various  surveys  of  adults 
and  are  designated  In  this  matter  In  the  fol- 
lowing tables : 

%  1964:  Refers  to  data  from  the  (October, 
November)  1964  national  sample  based  on 
some  4700  interviews.  After  weighting  the 
total  became  5794,  with  2337  classified  as 
current  cigarette  smokers,  783  as  former 
cigarette  smokers,  and  2674  as  never 
smoked. 

%  1966:  Refers  to  the  1966  national  surveys 
described  In  Part  A. 

These  questions  asked  for  an  opinion  with 
choices  ranging  from  strongly  agree  to 
strongly  disagree.  For  simplicity  of  analysis, 
categories  are  collapsed  and  presented  In 
terms  of  the  per  cent  of  opinion  favorable 
to  the  smoking  control  point  of  view. 

1.  It  Is  not  the  Government's  business  to 
do  something  about  cigarette  smoking. 
|ln  percent] 


Total  sample 

Current  smokers 
Former  smokers. 
Never 


Agree 

Percent, 
1964 

Percent, 
1966 

36 
23 
37 
46 

34 
25 
37 
42 

Disagree 

1964 

1966 

60 
51 
65 
65 

61 

Current  smokers 

54 

66 

66 

2.  Cigarette  companies  should  be  required 
to  put  on  the  lyickage  the  amount  of  tar  and 
nicotine  in  their  cigarettes. 


cigarettes 
cigarettes. 


were  classified  as  "never  smoked 


There  was  practically  no  change  from  1964 
to  1^66. 

PARTC 

The  following  Information,  represents  pre- 
liminary data  from  our  1966  (May,  June, 
July)  national  survey  of  adults.  It  Is  pre- 
liminary mainly  In  the  sense  that  It  is  based 
upon  only  one  of  the  two  national  samples 
which  were  to  be  combined  to  fom  our  final 
national  sample.  Nevertheless,  the  2,073 
actual  interviews  reported  here  do  represent 
a  national  probability  sample. 

After  weighting,!  the  total  number  Involved 
became  3,001  of  which  1,273  were  classified 
as  current  cigarette  smokers,  453  as  former 
cigarette  smokers,  and  1,275  as  never  having 
smoked  cigarettes. 

1.  Filters  reduce  the  health  risk  In  ciga- 
rette smoking. 

Percent  agree 

Total  sample ** 

Current  smokers 61 

Former  smokers  *3 

Never   - —  ^^ 

Filter  smokers ^'^ 

Nonfilter  smokers 39 

'  See  Part  A  for  discussion  of  weighting 
procedures. 
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about  1  million  more  smokers  and  about  a 
million  and  a  half  more  former  smokers  than 
estirnated  by  the  survey  conducted  in  late 
1964.    The   percentages   indicate  a   small   de- 


crease in  the  proportion  of  male  smokers,  and 
increases  in  the  proportion  of  female  smoker) 
and  in  the  proportion  of  both  male  and  fem- 
ale smokers. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  CIGARETTE  SMOKING  HABITS  IN  UNITED  STATES,  ADULTS  (21  AND  OVER)  1966 


2.  Current  clgarett*  adverilelng  leavee  the 
ImpreasiOQ  that  smolclng  U  a  be&lthy  thing 
to  do. 

Percent  agree 

Total  •ample 58 

CJurrent    smokers 48 

Former  smokers <>5 

Never - 66 

PAST  D 

The  figures  tohlch  follow  were  derived  from 
the  complete  mid-1966  National  Survey  of 
adults.  There  are  presently  an  estimated  49 
milUon  adult  cigarette  smokers.  19  million 
former  smokers,  and  48  million  vho  have 
never    smoked    cigarettes.     This    represents 

ApprrfDlx  O 
Auuiunx  Data  rot  NrrwoRK  TixmsiON  Pbocrams  Sponsorzs  tn  Whole  os  n«  Past  bt  Cic^kette  11ai«tttactu«ebs,  Janttasy  1067  (In  Mtllionb) 
The  foDowlng  programs  carrying  cigarette  commercials  appeared  during  the  period  January  11-17,  1967,  for  which  audience  data  were 
available: 


Mile  (percent) 

Female  (percent) 

Male 
(millions) 

28  9 
13.  S 
13.7 

Female 
(millions) 

Both 
(millions) 

Current  cigarette  smokeri   

Former  cigarette  smoliers 

Never  smoked  cigarettes 

1 
51.8  percent  (52  9  In  1964)  ..      33  6  percent  (31  5  in  1964). 

23  6  percent  (22  2  in  1964)  . .    9  6  percent  (7  4  in  1%4)     . 

24  6  portent  (24  9  In  1964)...    56  8  percent  (61  I  in  1964). 

20.3 

5  8 

34.2 

49.2 
19.0 

48.0 

Total 

55.8 

60  3 

116  2 

Program 

Total 
audience  i 

Under 
21 

Teens, 
13  to  17 

Children. 
2  to  12 

Program 

Tatel 
audience 

Under 
21 

Teens, 
13  to  17 

Children, 
2tol2 

1.  Big  Valley      

25.1 
27.  S 
22.0 
24.2 
18.4 
26.4 
20.9 
20.1 
10.4 
18.5 
19.7 
17.4 

4.7 
23.5 
12.8 
16.9 

7.9 
16.7 

3.7 
15.8 
38  3 
30.6 

20  1 
22.6 
10.5 

7  1 
10.5 

21  9 
16.1 
32.4 
21.1 
94  3 

8.6 

5,2 
4.7 
4.4 
3.7 
5.5 
11.6 
8.5 
6  6 
2.7 
6.5 
4.1 
4.6 
1.0 

"11.0 
4  6 
4.3 
2.3 
8.7 
6 
6.3 
12.2 
7.8 
2.8 
6.6 
1.5 
.9 
1.4 
6.5 
5.0 

tl4.  « 
7.4 
1.8 
1.2 

2.  7 
5.  4 

is 

15 
2.5 
9 
.8 
1.5 
4  3 
4.4 
3.9 
1.2 
3.5 
10 

^.S 

7.4 

2.2 

1.2 

.8 

3.7 

3 

2.4 

5.7 

1.7 

1.2 

2.6 

.7 

.5 

.8 

3  6 

i6 

!s 

.3 

34    Candid  Camera  

17.2 
6  9 
36.8 
28.0 
32.4 
37.8 
14.4 
38.1 
10.3 
27.4 
13  4 
31  3 
16.7 
21.2 
25.4 
23.4 
25.8 
9.5 
7.0 
25  8 
21  2 
15.1 
15.9 
20.1 
17.5 
18.2 
4.4 

3  7 
•3  4 

11.1 
8.9 

11  3 

10.2 
5  2 

11.5 
1.4 
2.9 
3.9 

10,1 
2.9 
2.7 
7.1 
5.3 
7.1 

3.9 
4.2 
6.1 
2.3 
8.2 
2.3 
8.1 
.4 

2.0 

.6 
4.9 
3.8 
4.2 
2.9 
2.6 
3.5 

.2 
1.6 
1.8 
5.1 
1.5 
1.7 
2.4 
2.7 
3.8 
1.7 

.3 
1.9 
2.9 
2.0 
1.4 
3.7 
1.1 
3.5 

.1 

1  4 

2.  Hollywood  Palace 

3S    DicK  Van  O/ke 

2.5 

3.  Peyton  Place  1     .  .             

36    Super  Bo«l  CEIS    jL 

5  i 

4.  Sunday  Night  Movie,  ABC  

37    Famil)r  Adair 

4  J 

S.  Wednnday  Night  Movie,  ABC 

38    Hogan's  Heroes 

7  5 

6.  Invaders 

39   Jackie  Gleason     

67 

7.  Lovo  ofl  a  Rooftop^ 

40    Mission  lmpossil>le 

1  9 

J.  Rat  Patrol 

41    Red  Skelton             

7  6 

9.  12  O'Cloeh  High 

42    Art  Linkleltei's  House  Party 

1  0 

10.  Combat 

43    Dean  Martin  

.8 

11.  Fugitive 

44  Laredo    ..       

45  Saturday  Night  at  the  Movies  .       ..... 

1  1 

12.  Iron  Horse 

4  1 

46    T„e  dar  Nigh  at  the  Movies. 

.9 

14.  Ranjo 

■  47    Andy  Wilhams     

5 

15.  AtKTWids  World  of  Sports 

'  48    Daniel  Boone  

4  1 

16.  Felonv  Squad 

49    Dragnet            

1.6 

17.  NBA  Pro  Basketball 

50   Super  Bo*l  NBC         

Z.4 

U.  Phyllis  Oilier 

51    THE  Cat 

1.3 

19.  Pro  Bowlers  Tournament 

5?    Tonight  .... ......  .     .. .  .. 

0 

20   That  Girl  ...     

53    Virginian.. 

1.9 

21.  CBS  Friday  Nigtit  Mov.e    

54    1  Soy      

.5 

22.  CBS  Thursday  Night  Movie 

55   Occasional  Wite        

3.4 

23.  Danny  Kaye 

i6    Run  (or  Your  Lite              

4 

24   Gunsinoke 

57    ysr  Trek            

3.9 

25    I've  Got  a  Secret         

58   Huntl*Y-Biink!ey  News 

! 

26.  To  Tell  the  Truth  fdaytime) 

59    Man  From  UNCLE 

4  0 

27.  To  Tell  the  Truth  (mght) 

'  60.  SchererMacNeil  Report      

.2 

28   Super  Bowl  pregame  CBS 

61    Pistols  'n  Petticoats' 

29.  Supor  Bowl  postgame.  CBS 

62.  Stage67«. 

63   Showdown  World's  Football  Champion  < 

30.  Beverly  Hillbillies 

31.  Wild  Wild  West 

Total 

32.  Evening  News  (C'oniiite)    

1,168.5 
125.0 

322.7 
37.2 

141,0 
16.8 

151.1 

33.  Satntdey  Eveninj  New<  CBS 

Sports  programs  (total  sports) 

17.4 

■  47  percent 
1 45  percent. 

The  following  programs  carrying  cigarette 
commercials  did  not  appear  during  the 
audience  survey  period,  but  did  appear  dur- 
ing the  month  of  January,  1967: 

94.  Rounders. 

05.  Sonny-Money  &  the  Merger. 

66.  Man  Who  Never  Was 

67.  Prultta  of  Southhampton. 

68.  NFL  All  Pro  Team  ' 

89.  Sn,  Runner-up  Bowl  Preview  ' 

70.  KPL  Championship  Oame.' 

71.  NFL  Pro  Bowl  Oame  • 
73.  NFL  Runner-up  Bowl  ' 

73.  CBS  Playhouse 

74.  AFL  All-star  Game  ' 

75.  AFL  Championship  Oame.' 

76.  Hero. 

77.  ABC  Early  Evening  News 

78.  Orange  Bowl  Oame.' 

79.  Senior  Bowl  Oame.' 

80.  Sugar  Bowl  Oame.' 

81.  NFL  Today  ' 

83.  CBS  Sports  Spectacular.' 

83.  Peyton  Place  II. 

84.  American  Sportsman.' 

85.  NBC  Afternoon  News 
80.  Password 

87.  Secret  Storm. 

Sub«e<iuent  to  the  receipt  of  that  re- 
port the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  Issued  the  following  state- 
ment: 


'  Sports  programs. 


'  49  percent. 

•  Rating  not  o&tamed. 

SccacTABT's  Rkport  to  Concbess  on  Smoking 
AND  Health 

Public  Law  89-03,  "The  Federal  Cigarette 
Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  of  1963,"  re- 
quires that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  "shall  transmit  a  report  to 
Congress  not  later  than  18  months  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  and  annually 
thereafter,  concerning  la)  current  informa- 
tion on  the  health  consequences  of  smolcing 
and  ( b )  such  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tion as  be  may  deem  appropriate." 

The  1964  report  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee to  the  Surgeon  General  affirmatively 
answered  the  question,  "Does  cigarette  smok- 
ing cause  disease?"  Attention  and  inquiry 
have  since  shifted  to  more  precise  studies  of 
how  much  death  and  disability  Is  associated 
with  cigarette  smoking,  how  much  Illness 
and  mortality  would  be  averted  by  cessation 
of  smoking,  and  on  the  mechanism  by  which 
Ingredients  In  cigarette  smoke  Induce  harm- 
ful effects  on  the  human  body. 

Stimulated  to  a  great  extent  by  the  1064 
report  to  the  SurReon  General,  more  than 
2000  research  studies  have  been  completed 
and  reported  In  the  biomedical  literature 
throughout  the  world  In  the  Intervening 
three  and  one-half  years.  This  compares 
with  the  total  of  about  3000  studies  reported 
in  all  the  years  prior  to  1964.  Thd  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
through  the  Public  Health  Service,  has  con- 
tinued to  expand  Its  support  for  smoklng- 
and-healtb  research.  Much  of  this  additional 


research  effort  has  focused  on  the  gaps  is 
knowledge  identified  in  1964.  The  principsl 
thrust  of  these  studies  has  been  to 
strengthen  the  conclusions  reached  in  1964 
and  to  determine  more  precisely  the  extent 
of  death  and  disability  attributable  to  cig- 
arette smoking. 

Principal  features  of  the  additional  epi- 
demiological Information  now  available  are: 

1.  The  extension  of  the  time  period  of  fol- 
low-up on  smokers  and  non-smokers: 

2.  Increased  data  available  for  specific  age 
groups  among  men;  and 

3.  The  Inclusion  of  substantial  data  on 
women. 

A  large  number  of  studies  have  been  de- 
voted to  questions  of  behavioral  patterns  aa- 
Boclated  with  smoking  and  to  the  mech- 
anisms of  disease-production.  These  are  pro- 
viding basic  Information  on  smoking  pattern* 
that  may  be  important  In  developing  meane 
to  aid  in  breaking  the  cigarette  habit,  or  In 
eliminating  or  counteracting  the  effects  of 
harmful  Ingredients  in  cigarette  smoke. 

The  Surgeon  General's  summeu-y  report, 
which  has  been  Incorporated  with  this  re- 
port, contains  detailed  Information  on  the 
health  consequences  of  .■■moklng. 

RECOM^rENDATIONS 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  believes  that  the  present  warning 
label  on  cigarette  packages  Is  Inadequate.  To 
say  that  smoking  "may  be  hazardous"  Is  to 
Ignore  the  overwhelming  evidence  that  ciga- 
rette smoking  t»  clearly  hazardous  to  health. 
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Furthermore,  as  amply  shown  in  the  re- 
cent report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
the  present  warning  has  not  been  a  signifi- 
cant deterrent  to  cigarette  smoking.  Also,  the 
vamlng  on  the  package  does  not  have  any 
impact  on  the  many  children  and  young 
people  who  are  daily  exposed  to  cigarette 
advertising. 

Furthermore,  the  accumulated  evidence 
strongly  suggests  that  the  lower  the  "tar" 
and  nicotine  content  of  cigarette  smoke,  the 
lower  the  harmful  effect.  Information  on  the 
"tar"  and  nicotine  content  of  the  smoke  of 
each  brand  of  cigarette  should  be  put  before 
the  smoker  and  the  potential  smoker.  The 
consumer  would  thus  be  able  to  make  an 
informed  choice  of  product. 

Our  recommendations,  based  on  the  above 
considerations,  are: 

1.  The  warning  statement  required  by  the 
Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising 
Act  to  be  placed  on  each  package  of  cigarettes 
should  be  strengthened  to  state  more  spe- 
cifically and  positively  that  cigarette  smok- 
ing is  a  hazard  to  health. 

2.  This  warning  should  be  required  In  ad- 
vertisements as  well  as  on  cigarette  packages. 

3.  The  cigarette  package  label  and  adver- 
tising should  be  required  to  contain  infor- 

;  matlon  on  the  "tar"  and  nicotine  levels  in 
the  smoke  of  the  cigarette,  and  the  identity 
and  quantity  of  such  other  substances  or 
agents  In  the  smoke  as  may  subsequently  be 
found  by  the  appropriate  Federal  agency  to 
contribute  to  the  health  hazards  of  smoking. 
Technical  information  on  the  research 
findings  discussed  above  will  be  available  as 
an  addendum  to  the  Surgeon  General's  Re- 
port. All  the  technical  data,  and  the  recom- 
mendations presented  by  th»  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  will  be  made  available  to  the 
Lung  Cancer  Task  Force  being  established 
at  the  National  Cancer  Institute  and  the 
Smoking  and  Health  Task  Force  to  be  des- 
ignated by  the  Surgeon  General. 

These  documents,  together  with  the 
myriad  points  developed  by  discussions 
appearing  in  a  broad  range  of  publica- 
tions, point  without  question  to  the  need 
for  immediate  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  today. 

The  methods  by  which  cigarettes  are 
today  being  peddled  to  the  consuming 
public,  and  particularly  our  young  peo- 
ple, 5,000  of  whom  start  smoking  each 
day,  fall  to  disclose  the  very  real  and 
present  danger  of  cigarette  smoking.  It 
is  true  we  have  much  to  learn  about  how 
damage  to  the  human  body  is  accom- 
plished by  smoking  but  it  is  proven  be- 
yond any  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
damage  does  in  fact  occur. 

The  public  trust  with  which  the  Con- 
gress is  endowed  demands  that  we  cease 
procrastinating  about  smoking  hazards 
and  take  Immediate  steps  to  provide  for 
a  fully  Informed  public. 

The  measure  which  I  am  introducing 

follows : 

H.R.  11717 

A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Cigarette  Label- 
ing and  Advertising  Act  with  respect  to  the 
labeling  of  packages  of  cigarettes  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4  of  the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and  Ad- 
vertising Act  (15  use.  1333)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  after 
"Sec.  4.": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "'Caution:  Cigarette 
Smoking  May  Be  Hazardous  to  Your  Health."  " 
»nd  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "'Waraing: 
Cigarette  Smoking  is  Dangerous  to  Health 
luid  May  Cause  Death  from  Cancer  and  Other 


Diseases';  or  the  package  of  which  fails  to 
stete  the  average  tar  and  nicotine  yields  per 
cigarette  In  such  package  as  determined  by 
a  method  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Such  statement"  In 
the  second  sentence  thereof  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "Each  such  statement";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  disseminate  or  cause  to  be  disseminated 
any  advertisement  which  Is  Intended  to  In- 
duce, directly  or  Indirectly,  the  purchase  of 
any  cigarettes  In  commerce,  unless  there  Is 
Included  as  a  part  of  such  advertisement  the 
statement  'Warning:  Cigarette  Smoking  is 
Dangerous  to  Health  and  May  Cause  Death 
Prom  Cancer  and  Other  Diseases',  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  average  tar  and  nicotine  yields 
per  cigarette  (as  determined  by  a  method  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare)  of  the  cigarettes  referred 
to  in  such  advertising." 

Sec.  3.  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Cigarette 
LabeUng  and  Advertising  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1334) 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  caption  and  sub- 
sections (a) ,  (b) ,  and  (c)  of  such  section  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"REOULATION  OF  LENGTH  OF  CIGARETTES,  REPORTS 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  determines  that 
longer  cigarettes  Increase  the  risk  to  per- 
sons smoking  such  cigarettes  of  Incurring 
or  aggravating  any  disease  or  diseases  or  other 
debilitating  physiological  condition  or  condi- 
tions, he  may.  In  cooperation  with  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing,  prescribe  rules 
eetablishlng  a  maximum  length  or  maxi- 
mum lengths  for  cigarettes. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
manufacture,  import,  or  package  for  sale  or 
distribution  within  the  United  SUtes  any 
cigarette  which  Is  longer  than  the  maximum 
length  for  such  cigarette  under  rules  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(d)"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "(c)". 

Sec.  3.  Section  10  of  the  Federal  Cigarette 
LabeUng  and  Advertising  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1339) 
is  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  18l8t  day  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


ENRICO  FERMI  NUCLEAR 
ACCELERATOR 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anntjnzio]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing in  the  Congress  today  a  bill 
which  would  provide  that  the  nuclear 
accelerator  to  be  constructed  at  Weston, 
m.,  be  named  the  "Enrico  Fermi  Nuclear 
Accelerator"  in  memory  of  the  late  Dr. 
Enrico  Fermi. 

I  can  think  of  no  recognition  more  ap- 
propriate than  this  to  honor  the  memory 
of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  atomic 
physicists  whose  experiments  resulted  in 
the  first  self-sustaining  nuclear  chain  re- 
action ever  to  take  place. 

This  historic  event,  which  ushered  in 
the  atomic  age,  took  place  on  December 
2,   1942,  In  a  squash  court  under  the 


stands  of  the  unused  University  of  Chi- 
cago stadium.  There,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Fermi,  the  first  atomic  reactor  was 
built  and  the  discovery  of  uranium  fis- 
sion took  place. 

Uranium  fission  constitutes  the  basic 
principle  underlying  tl»  atomic  bomb  as 
well  as  the  atomic  powerplant.  Its  dis- 
covery opened  the  door  to  greater  prom- 
ise and  greater  threat  than  any  the  world 
has  known  since  the  beginning  of  time. 
I  want  to  emphasize,  however,  that  Dr. 
Fermi's  epochmaking  contribution  was 
not  confined  to  the  building  of  military 
weapons.  It  went  far  beyond  that,  to  the 
harnessing  of  the  atom  for  peacetime 
uses  to  benefit  all  of  the  people. 

The  University  of  Chicago  stadium, 
where  this  historic  event  took  place,  Is 
only  "30  miles  from  Weston,  111.,  the  site 
chosen  on  which  to  construct  the  world's 
largest  atomic  accelerator  capable  of  ac- 
celerating protons  to  an  energy  of  200  bil- 
lion electron  volts. 

Those  of  you  who  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  University  of  Chicago 
may  have  seen  the  plaque  near  the 
bleachers  where  Dr.  Fermi  conducted  his 
experiments.  The  plaque  reads.  "On  De- 
cember 2,  1942.  man  achieved  here  the 
first  self-sustaining  chain  reaction  and 
thereby  initiated  the  controlled  release  of 
nuclear  energy." 

Few  men.  if  any,  have  played  a  greater 
role  than  Enrico  Fermi  in  the  harnessing 
of  nuclear  energy  for  both  war  and  peace. 
At  the  age  of  25  he  was  a  professor  of 
physics  at  the  University  of  Rome  where 
he  began  his  experimental  work.  His  suc- 
cess in  producing  artificial  radioactivity 
won  for  him  the  1938  Nobel  Prize  In 
physics.  The  1938  Nobel  Prize  Committee 
commended  Dr.  Fermi  "for  his  discovery 
of  new  radioactive  elements  produced  by 
neutron  irradiation,  and  for  the  discov- 
ery of  nuclear  reactions  brought  about  by 
slow  neutrons." 

Shortly  after  winning  the  Nobel  Prize. 
Dr.  Fermi  exiled  himself  from  the  op- 
pression and  terrorism  of  Mussolini's 
Italy.  He  came  to  the  United  Stetes,  and 
in  1944  became  an  American  citizen.  He 
worked  first  at  Columbia  University, 
where  he  began  the  design  of  the  nuclear 
reactor,  then  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, where  he  completed  the  construc- 
tion of  this  reactor,  and  finally  at  Los 
Alamos,  where  he  contributed  to  the  de- 
sign of  the  first  atomic  bomb.  In  1946, 
he  returned  to  the  University  of  Chicago 
as  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  Nuclear 
Studies. 

Dr.  Fermi  died  of  cancer  in  1954.  at  the 
early  age  of  53.  Had  he  been  spared  a  few 
more  years,  he  might  have  been  saved 
by  medical  techniques  derived  from  his 
own  discoveries. 

Our  Nation  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Enrico 
Fermi  for  its  present  eminence  in  the  nu- 
clear field.  Dr.  Fermi,  the  Italian  immi- 
grant, gave  his  life  to  science  and  to  his 
adopted  country.  His  achievements  have 
contributed  not  only  to  the  good  of  the 
American  people,  but  to  all  humanity. 

Designating  the  nuclear  accelerator  in 
Weston.  111.,  as  the  "Enrico  Fermi  Nu- 
clear Accelerator"  would  be  a  fitting  trib- 
ute to  this  great  man  who  gave  his  life 
in  Older  to  achieve  scientific  advance- 
ment of  immense  significance  to  all  man- 
kind. 
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The  authorization  legislation  for  the 
$375  million  atomic  accelerator  has  al- 
ready been  passed  by  the  Congress  and 
sent  to  the  President  for  signature. 

I  commend  my  cjKeague.  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  flon.  Melvin  Price. 
and  the  other  distinguished  members  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Enersy 
whose  efforts  contributed  to  the  passage 
of  this  measure.  It  is  my  hope  that  in 
the  early  future  the  Congress  will  pass 
legislation  providing;  the  appropriations 
to  begin  planning  the  construction  of 
this  accelerator  which  will  make  the 
Chicago  area  an  international  center  for 
high  energy  physics  research. 

I  urge  that  the  90th  Congress  com- 
plete Its  outstanding  action  in  this  mat- 
ter by  passing  the  resolution  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  inter- 
nationally famous  Dr.  Enrico  Fermi — 
the  architect  of  the  atomic  age. 


IN    COMMEMORATION    OF    PUERTO 
RICAN  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  timt  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  AnnunzioI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  15  years 
ago  today  a  concept  unique  in  American 
and  world  history  became  a  reality.  On 
that  day  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, proclaimed  the  establishment  of 
the  Conmionwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 

Thenceforth,  this  paradise  isle  in 
America's  southern  area  was  to  be  ac- 
corded all  but  the  last  full  measure  of 
political  maturity  while  retaining  the 
economic  concessions  so  vital  to  an  ex- 
periment that  has  dismayed  the  coUec- 
tlvlsts  and  inspired  the  free 

Two  days  ago.  on  Sunday.  July  23.  a 
plebiscite  was  held  in  Puerto  Rico  to  de- 
termine whether  Puerto  Rico  should  seek 
independence,  ask  for  statehood,  or  con- 
tinue as  a  commonwealth.  In  tribute  to 
the  commonwealth  form  of  government 
which  has  worked  so  successfully  over 
the  past  15  years,  the  Puerto  Ricans  de- 
livered an  overwhelming  60.5-percent 
vote  for  continuing  the  Commonwealth 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
Hon.  Santiago  Polanco-Abreu  for  the 
fine  statement  he  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  yesterday  on  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Puerto  Ricans  to  continue 
the  Commonwealth.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  made  by  the 
distinguished  Resident  Commissioner 
from  Puerto  Rico  and  to  commend  him 
for  the  yeoman  .service  he  has  given  In 
representing  the  best  interests  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress.  And  I  want  to  wish  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  continuing  success 
in  a  relationship  which  has  proven  to  be 
fruitful  for  both  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

Neither  a  State  nor  an  incorporatf*d 
Territory,  Puerto  Rico  .still  reflects  the 
dignity  of  a  free  people    its  citizens,  who 


are  citizens  of  the  United  Stales,  enjoy 
practically  all  the  privileges  of  state- 
hood except  that  of  national  suffrage 
while  being  free  of  Federal  taxation ;  and 
in  local  affairs  its  autonomy  is  complete. 

In  Puerto  Rico  the  Governor  is 
popularly  elected,  this  privilege  was 
never  extended  to  the  people  of  either 
Alaska  or  Hawaii  until  those  incorpo- 
rated Territories  became  States. 

Thus,  in  terms  of  democratic  fulfill- 
ment, Puerto  Rico  occupies  the  highest 
rank  ever  attained  by  an  American  ter- 
ritory prior  to  admission  to  the  sister- 
hood of  States. 

What.  then,  is  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico?  No  preci.se  definition  has 
yet  been  coined,  because  there  are  no 
precedents  to  guide  us.  but  for  me,  the 
Commonwealth  represents  an  in.spired 
design  for  living  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
a  people  not  yet  fully  prepared  to  meet 
the  economic  demands  of  statehood, 
but  who  deserve  the  right  to  govern 
themselves.  They  cannot  vote  for  Presi- 
dent, but  they  have  a  Resident  Com- 
missioner to  represent  them  in  the  Con- 
gress. Tliis  representation  has  been  most 
ably  provided  by  Honorable  Santi.aco 
PoL.\NCO-ABRErn  since  he  was  elected  on 
November  3.  1964.  to  serve  a  4-year  term 

Inasmuch  as  the  Puerto  Ricans  pay 
no  Federal  income  taxes — since  they  are 
residents  neither  of  a  State  nor  of  an 
incorporated  Territor>'— perhaps  it  is 
only  fair  that  they  are  denied  the  privi- 
lege of  participating  in  national  elec- 
tions. Yet.  the  men  of  Puerto  Rico  have 
the  same  military  obligation  that  is  in- 
cumbent upon  their  fellow  citizens  in 
the  States:  and  they  have  served  honor- 
ably and  with  distinction  in  our  armed 
forces  since  World  War  I.  when  they  tirst 
acquired  citizenship 

More  than  91  percent  of  the  Puerto  Ri- 
cans engaged  in  the  Korean  conflict  were 
volunteers,  and  they  fought  with  great 
valor.   The   famed   65lh   Infantry  Regi- 
ment. "Puerto  Rico's  own."  went  into  the 
line  in  September  of  1950  along  the  Pu- 
san  perimeter,  where  they  immediately 
proved  they  could  fight  like  the  coura- 
geous Americans  they  are.  By  the  end  of 
the  Korean  conflict  in   1953  the  Puerto 
Rican  men  at  arms  had  been  aw'arded, 
among  other  testimonials,  four  Distin- 
guished Ser\'ice  Crosses.  155  Silver  Stars, 
and  more  than  900  other  combat  awards 
Including  a  multitude  of  Purple  Hearts. 
Considering  the  size  of  an  infantrv-  regi- 
ment, this  is  truly  an  impressive  record. 
In  peaceful  pursuits,  the  Puerto  Ri- 
cans   have   exhibited    the    courai^c.    the 
tenacity,  and  the  spirit  that  have  marked 
their  behavior  in  battle    In  2   decades 
they  have  transformed  the  "poorhouses 
of  the  Caribbean"  into  a  relatively  thriv- 
ing community  that  serves  as  a  showcase 
for   democracy    to   underdeveloped   na- 
tions   the    world    over.    Under    the    re- 
nowned "Operation  Bootstrap,"  begun  in 
1945  and  still  partially  in  effect,  dramatic 
economic  and  social  advances  have  been 
recorded   As  of  now.  the  t;rosi>  product  of 
Puerto  Rico  is  nine  times  greater  than  it 
was  in  1940:  and  its  annual  growth  rate, 
9  to  11  percent,  is  one  of  the  highest  in 
the  world    Per  capita  income  is  higher 
than  that  of  any  Latin  American  repub- 


lic except,  possibly,  Venezuela.  And  life 
expectancy — 70  years — is  longer  than  it 
is  in  the  States. 

Today,  on  the  15th  anniversary  of  the 
Commonwealth.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  Puerto  Rican  people  on<^e  tremen- 
dous progress  they  iiave  made  during 
this  short  span  of  time.  I  have  a  particu- 
larly warm  feeling  in  my  heart  for  the 
Puerto  Ricans.  for  I  have  the  prinlege  of 
representing  many  of  them  who  reside  in 
the  Seventh  Congressional  District  of 
Illinois.  They  have  made  valuable  con- 
tributions, in  the  United  States  as  well 
as  in  Puerto  Rico,  to  the  advancement  of 
mutual  beneficent  aims,  and  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  extend  my  best 
wishes  to  the  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  for  continuing 
peace  and  prosperity  in  the  years  ahead. 


A  BILL  REQUIRING  CAPITALIZATION 
OF  CITRUS  DEVELOPMENT  COSTS 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imammous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Herlonc]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
permitted  deduction  of  development 
costs  related  to  immature  citrus  trees. 
While  this  rule  may  be  proper  when  ap- 
plied to  groves  which  have  been  in  pro- 
duction for  many  years  or  which  are 
acquired  for  the  purpose  of  replacing 
such  groves,  it  permits  a  taxpayer  not 
previously  engaged  in  the  citrus  business 
to  deduct  amounts  which  are  capital  ex- 
penditures. Until  the  productive  state  is 
reached,  a  new  grove  does  not  represent 
an  income-producing  asset,  and  the  costs 
of  maintaining  and  caring  for  it  are,  in 
effect,  preoperating  capital  expenditures 
which  should  be  added  to  the  basis  of  the 
grove  and  depreciated  over  the  life  of 
the  grove. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Honorable 
James  A.  Haley,  of  Florida,  and  I  are  to- 
day cosponsonng  legislation  which  will 
require  that  the  taxpayer  capitalize  all 
amounts  incurred  in  planting  and  caring 
for  immature  groves  until  4  years  after 
the  close  of  the  taxable  year  in  which  the 
planting  occurred.  This  bill  also  provides 
an  exception  to  the  required  capitaliza- 
tion where  the  grove  is  planted  or  pur- 
chased to  replace  a  grove  or  a  part  of  a 
grove  lost  by  reason  of  forces  not  in  the 
taxpayer's  conrtol,  such  as  drought,  dis- 
ea.se.  freeze,  pests,  or  casualty.  In  such 
case,  the  development  costs  may  be  de- 
ducted if  they  are  deductible  under  pres- 
ent law.  The  bill  will  also  require  that 
expenses  incurred  after  its  enactment  be 
capitalized 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  PUERTO  RICO  ON 
THE  OCCASION  OF  CONSTITUTION 
DAY 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
story  of  Puerto  Rican  progress  is  re- 
markable in  every  detail.  Until  recent 
decades,  the  land  of  the  sugarcane,  the 
coffee  bean,  and  poverty.  Puerto  Rico  has 
advanced  within  a  generation,  into  a 
position  of  economic  stability,  to  the 
benefit  of  everyone  concerned. 

In  1897.  Luis  Munoz  Rivera,  the  George 
Washington  of  Puerto  Rico,  won  from 
Spain  the  "Charter  of  Autonomy,"  which 
gave  the  island  dominion  status.  In  1899, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
Puerto  Rico  became  an  American  pos- 
session and  in  1917,  Puerto  Ricans  be- 
came American  citizens  with  a  consider- 
able measure  of  local  autonomy. 

The  American  era  brought  with  It  a 
dramatic  development  in  the  sugar  in- 
dustry, a  broadening  of  the  public  educa- 
tion system,  and  the  beginnings  of  a 
comprehensive  public  health  program. 
But  a  marked  population  increase,  with- 
out corresponding  industrialization,  re- 
sulted in  serious  unemployment.  The 
Island  became  the  so-called  "poorhouse 
of  the  Caribbean."  Then,  in  the  1940's, 
Puerto  Ricans  made  a  dramatic  shift 
from  "Operation  Lament"  to  "Operation 
Bootstrap, "'fundamentally  an  industrial- 
ization program.  Since  then,  Puerto  Rico 
has  become  a  laboratory  of  economic  and 
social  development  for  the  other  less- 
developed  areas  of  the  world. 

In  the  days  when  Puerto  Rico  was 
poor,  as  recently  as  the  World  War  n 
period,  the  average  per  capita  income 
was  only  $121  a  year.  Now,  the  annual 
per  capita  income  exceeds  $900;  and  for 
the  second  successive  year — the  first 
time  in  history — Puerto  Rico's  net  in- 
come has  surpassed  the  $2  billion  level.  A 
thousand  highly  diversified  and  modem 
manufacturing  plants  are  established  on 
Puerto  Rican  soil  and  new  ones  are  going 
into  operation  at  the  rate  of  100  or  more 
a  year.  Manufacturing  has  outstripped 
agriculture  as  the  leading  source  of 
wealth  and  a  thriving  tourist  industry 
has  developed. 

Under  Operation  Bootstrap,  rivers  and 
streams  have  been  harnessed  to  provide 
pure  water  supplies  and  electric  power 
for  farm  and  home,  factory  and  office. 
Thermal  power  stations  have  been  added 
to  the  hydroelectric  system. 

Puerto  Rico  has  a  modern  highway 
network;  and  one  of  the  hemisphere's 
finest  and  most  beautiful  air  terminals 
Is  only  15  minutes'  drive  from  downtown 
San  Juan.  Served  by  10  airlines,  San 
Juan  has  becoma  the  center  of  air  traf- 
fic in  the  Caribbean  with  links  to  most 
other  islands,  every  part  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  the  major  cities  of 
Europe. 

The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  are  working 
hard,  probably  as  hard  as  any  people 
have  ever  worked,  to  Improve  their  stand- 
ard of  living.  But  their  goal  is  not  Just 
material  wealth.  Rather  it  Is  the  com- 
bining of  economic  progress  with  social 
and  political  freedom. 


The  achievements  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  are  many.  Its  solid 
economic  growth  is  a  tribute  to  the  vi- 
tality of  a  free  democratic  society.  The 
close  ties  that  exist  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  are  built  upon  this  freedom.  May 
her  progress  continue  to  the  same  re- 
markable extent  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  am  introducing  today,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Puerto  Rican  Constitution  Day, 
a  joint  resolution  designating  July  25  of 
each  year  as  "Puerto  Rican  Day  in  the 
United  States  of  America."  I  can  thinlt 
of  no  better  time  to  introduce  this  reso- 
lution than  the  the  25th  of  July.  I  fur- 
ther believe  that  it  is  right  for  us  to 
set  aside  this  date  in  order  to  pay  our 
national  respect  to  these  citizens  who 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  welfare 
of  our  Nation  and  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

I  support  this  measure  out  of  deep  per- 
sonal respect  and  affection  for  the  many 
loyal  and  productive  Americans  of  Puerto 
Rican  origin,  who  reside  in  New  York 
City,  and  particularly  within  the  19th 
Congressional  District. 


ACCENT  ON  YOUTH 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  comes  as 
no  surprise  to  me  when  I  read  of  the 
excellent  work  done  at  the  local  level  in 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  programs. 
We  are  aware  that  the  constructive  in- 
volvement of  young  people  in  the  com- 
munity is  one  of  the  surest  ways  to  keep 
employment  high  and  damage  low. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying,  then,  to 
read  of  the  work  done  in  this  realm  in 
Woodbridge.  N.J.  Early  in  May,  Wood- 
bridge  Mayor  Dr.  Ralph  P.  Barone  met 
with  various  student  leaders  of  all  the 
youth-oriented  service  organizations  of 
the  area's  seven  Jimior  and  senior  high 
schools  and  with  township  officials  to 
determine  what  were  the  main  problems 
confronting  the  youth  over  the  summer 
months.  Lack  of  recreational  facilities 
and  employment  opportimities  were  con- 
sistently the  strongest  complaints.  As  has 
been  demonstrated  all  too  convincingly, 
this  idleness  can  lead  to  restlessness  and 
to  trouble.  To  deal  with  this  problem, 
then,  the  mayor  established  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Youth  Activities  to  begin 
a  two-pronged  attack  on  the  problem 
over  the  summer:  by  keeping  teenagers 
busy  through  a  schedule  of  meaningful 
employment  and  full  recreation. 

The  mayor  established  two  new  em- 
ployment programs — the  youth  employ- 
ment service  and  the  office  of  the  may- 
or— to  supplement  already-existing  job 
plans.  By  July  12,  Mayor  Barone  had  an- 
noimced  that  through  YES,  the  office  of 
the  mayor,  the  recreation  department 
and  the  NYC,  emplojrment  was  found  for 
over  500  yoimg  people. 


The  YES  program,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  George  Bustin,  serves  as  a  re- 
ferral agency  engaged  in  job  develop- 
ment for  summer  employment  of  16-to- 
18-year-olds ;  the  office  of  the  mayor, 
under  the  direction  of  Martin  Weisman, 
serves  those  over  18.  The  NYC,  led  by 
William  Buglovsky,  employs  yoimg  peo- 
ple between  16  and  21  who  meet  fi- 
nancial requirements  and  are  still  at- 
tending school.  Each  of  these  programs 
is  designed  to  give  teenagers  a  chance 
to  "earn  and  learn"  while  occupied  with 
constructive  work  during  the  summer 
months. 

The  second  phase  of  the  Mayor's  cam- 
paign dealt  with  recreation.  First,  a 
booklet  entitled  "Where  the  Action  Is" 
was  published.  This  booklet  provided  the 
youth  of  the  area  with  information  on 
various  activities  scheduled  for  the  sum- 
mer by  systematically  listing  the  time, 
description  and  place  of  each  event.  The 
booklet  is  being  kept  timely  by  the  town- 
ship public  library  which  also  serves  as 
a  youth  activities  clearinghouse. 

Next,  the  township  recreation  pro- 
gram expanded  to  include  weekly  name- 
band  block  dances,  held  in  various  parts 
of  the  township.  Also  established  were 
bowling  leagues,  softball  leagues,  arch- 
ery and  rifle  instructions  and  various 
playground  programs — all  designed  to 
expand  and  fully  implement  the  recrea-  r 
tion  program.  The  library  further  aug- 
mented this  portion  of  the  mayor's  cam- 
paign by  developing  a  sports  and  film 
classic  series.  The  sports  shorts  include 
both  newsreels  of  "great  moments"  and 
film  clips  of  skill  demonstrations;  the 
film  series  includes  theater  classics  such 
as  "High  Noon"  and  "The  Great  Train 
Robbery."  All  these  films  are  shown  at 
township  facilities  free  of  charge.  Town- 
ship officials  estimate  more  than  10,000 
young  people  participate  in  these  events. 

The  results  of  these  programs  in  job 

development  and  recreation  have  been 

extremely  successful.  Mayor  Barone  has 

stated: 

f 
Our  "Accent  on  Youth"  program  has  thus 

far  been  very  successful.  There  Is  always 
room  for  more  action,  though,  and  we  are 
constantly  exploring  new  avenues  with 
which  to  develop  our  youth's  potential.  I 
am  confident  that  this  program  will  con- 
tinue with  the  same  degree  of  success  as 
has  been  attained  thus  far. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  Mayor  Barone's  con- 
fidence in  the  future  success  of  this 
program.  If  it  can  be  carried  over  to 
adjoining  and  neighboring  communities 
we  will  succeed  in  both  enriching  the 
summer  of  the  young  people  of  our  coun- 
try and  in  improving  living  conditions  in 
each  community. 


RATS  ARE  NOT  FUNNY 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
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opportunity  to  Insert  In  the  Concres- 
siONAL  RxcoRD  an  article  by  Jimmy  Bres- 
lin.  I  hope  that  it  will  be  read  by  ail  of 
my  colleagues  who  thlnJc  that  the  subject 
of  rat  control  Is  so  hilarious. 

The  article  follows : 
Habubm's  Ekslxss  Battlz     The  Rats  Come 

E^TERT    NiOHT 

(By  Jimmy  Breelin) 

Nkw  Tokk. — At  eight  o'clock  at  night,  the 
rdta  com*  up  from  the  spaces  around  the 
sewer  pipes  under  the  boiler  room  where 
they  have  slept  all  day  They  cling  to  the  big 
rusted  pipe  and  come  up  into  the  boiler 
room  and  then  they  siart  up  the  pipes  which 
are  inside  the  walls  or  the  flve-story  tene- 
ment. The  rats  come  for  food  and  water  in 
the  apartments  where  the  people  live. 

As  the  rats  crawled  through  the  building. 
many  of  the  people  who  live  at  220  East  lllth 
St.  In  the  part  of  New  York  called  East  Har- 
lem were  out  on  the  sidewalk  Many  of  them 
talked  about  the  trouble  of  the  night  before. 
when  a  man  with  a  knife  was  killed  by  a 
cop  up  at  the  comer. 

The  neighborhood  made  the  first  motions 
towards  a  riot,  then  stopped  when  Mayor 
Lindsay  arrived  and  plunged  into  the  crowd 
Now,  two  games  of  dice  were  played  by  men 
standing  In  seml-clrcles  around  the  bottom 
of  the  stoop.  Pour  men  sat  on  milk  boxes 
around  a  card  table  playing  dominoes.  Pedro 
Perdomo,  In  a  yellow  polo  shirt  and  floppy 
Held  worker's  hat.  sat  on  a  car  fender  and 
poimded  a  bongo  drum  held  between  bis 
knees. 

"Tare,  yare."  he  sang  out. 

"Caro,"  four  people  yelled  back 

TAKES     orr     SHOE 

Upstairs,  In  apartment  three  on  the  third 
floor.  Cathy  Mairero  shrieked.  Her  husband 
Ebro  broke  In  a  smile.  They  had  just  chased 
two  rata  from  under  the  kitchen  sink  and 
the  rats  had  run  Into  the  bathroom  and 
Ebro  had  slammed  the  door  on  them  Now. 
Ebro  said.  Now  I  have  them.  The  rats  always 
stay  la  the  bathroom,  licking  water  from 
the  tub.  They  never  crawl  out  of  the  room 
Ebro  bent  down  and  took  off  his  left  shoe. 

"Ha."  he  said. 

"Here,"  bis  wife  said  She  handed  him  a 
flatlron.  Ebro  shook  his  head  no.  He  held 
the  shoe  up  In  hla  right  hand  and  opened  the 
bathroom  door  slowly,  and  slid  inside.  He 
slammed  the  door  behind  him.  He  began 
shouting.  "Ho.  ha.  ho,"  while  he  beat  the 
two  rats  in  the  bathtub  to  death  with  the 
shoe.  The  shoe  sounded  hollow  against  the 
Bides  of  the  bathtub 

E^ro  opened  the  door  and  came  out.  his 
face  and  arms  glistening  with  sweat.  He 
pointed  to  the  rats  Inside,  In  the  bathtub. 
They  were  very  small  rats  for  East  Harlem. 
They  were  much  larger  than  mice,  but  still 
very  small  for  East  Harlem,  where  rats  are 
very  big. 

"You  came  Just  In  time,"  Ebro  said. 

"Vo  you  chase  them  like  this  every  night ''" 
he  was  asked. 

DOING    THE     DtSHES 

"Every  night?  how  could  you  work  in  the 
morning  If  you  do  this?"  He  said  "They  Just 
came  this  time  rii?ht  out  under  the  sink 
while  my  wife  is  doing  the  dishes.  She 
started   chasing  them.    So  I  chase   too  " 

His  wife  came  in  with  a  handbrush  and 
a  paper  bag.  She  swept  the  two  dead  rats 
Into  a  paper  bag  She  reached  over  and  emp- 
tied the  two  dead  rats  out  of  the  paper  bag 
and  into  the  toilet.  She  flushed  the  toilet 
She  put  the  paF>er  bag  into  t>e  bathtub 
Ebro  lit  a  match  and  set  the  bag  on  Qre. 
After  the  paper  bag  burned  away.  tUs  wife 
took  a  bottle  of  disinfectant  from  the  shelf 
and  poured  it  all  over  the  bathtub.  The 
disinfectant  smelled  strong  and  Ebro  left. 

He  walked  out  to  the  living  room  while 


his  wife  scrubbed  the  bathtub  To  get  to 
the  living  room  you  go  first  Into  the  kitchen, 
then  through  two  rooms  that  have  no  doors 
or  windows.  A  bed.  and  a  crib  next  to  It.  was 
in  each  room.  You  come  out  Into  a  small 
front  room  that  has  a  linoleum  floor.  A 
broken  couch,  two  rocking  chairs  and  a 
stuped  chair  covered  with  a  plastic  filled  the 
small   room. 

A  framed  Army  discharge  certificate  and 
pictures  of  John  P  Kennedy  and  the  Sacred 
Heart  were  on  the  wall  over  the  couch  The 
two  sooty  windows  were  open  to  the  hot  air 
of  the  street  and  the  sound  of  the  bongo 
drum. 

"The  rats  come  every  night?"  Ebro  was 
asked. 

"All  night  long,"  he  said  "You  see  into 
the  kitchen  from  here^  See  the  refrigerator? 
I  have  two  by  four  wood  holding  it  up.  That 
Is  so  we  can  get  underneath  it  with  a  broom 
to  chase  the  rats  when  they  get  under  it." 

"Don  t  you  use  a  rat  trap  or  poison?" 

"The  children."  he  .said  'You  cannot  have 
traps  and  poison  around  with  babies  No 
Nobody  uses  traps  because  everybody  has 
babies  Have  you  ever  smelled  a  rat  when  he 
dies  under  the  floorboards  or  between  the 
walls?  No  way  to  get  him  out." 

"Why  don't  you  try  cats^" 

CAT    DISAPPEARS 

He  smiled  The  Janitor  got  this  big  cat 
and  put  him  in  tiie  boiler  room  One  morn- 
ing he  told  me  to  come  and  look.  There  was 
cat  fur  all  around  the  boiler  room.  And  no 
cat.  Huh.  There  are  rats  In  the  boiler  room 
bigger  than  any  cat" 

"A  dog  then?"  'Sometimes  dogs  are  good, 
sometimes  they're  not.  Is  more  trouble  than 
It's  worth  anyway.  There  are  so  many  rats 
in  this  nelghborhcKid  for  anything  to  work." 

Ebro  Is  27.  He  works  for  the  Railway  Ex- 
press Agency.  His  wife  came  Into  the  room 
with  cans  of  beer,  Ebro  and  his  wife  sat  and 
drank  from  the  cans. 

"Our  baby  la  only  three  weeks,"  she  said. 
"We  keep  him  in  bed  with  us  The  other  two, 
we  have  the  crib  set  up  high  No  rats  come 
there  so  far.  But  you  still  can  t  leave  a  baby 
alone" 

"Has  anybody  been  bitten  by  them''" 

"Who  hasn't?"  Ebro  said. 

"What  do  you  do  when  you  get  bitten?" 

"Nothing."  he  said.  "Oh,  some  people  have 
had  to  go  to  the  doctor  But  with  me.  only 
nips." 

"Come  Into  the  kitchen  and  be  quiet  and 
you  hewr  them,"  his  wife  said. 

SOU.VD3    IN    THE    WALLS 

We  went  Into  the  kitchen  and  drank  beer 
from  the  cans  and  listened  for  what  seemed 
like  a  long  time  but  was  only  10  minutes. 
Then  there  was  this  sound  In  the  walls  A 
scratctUng  sound.  The  tumbling,  scrambling 
sound  when  one  of  the  rats  moved  quickly. 

It  Is  a  sound  by  Itself.  And  when  you  are 
young,  and  you  sle«p  on  the  side  of  the  bed 
next  to  the  wall  and  the  rats  scratch  against 
the  wall  at  your  ear.  you  carry  the  sound 
with  you  for  the  rest  of  your  life  It  Is  some- 
thing that  Is  heard  by  people  In  every  poor 
neighborhood  in  every  city  In  the  Nation. 
And  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  this  is  our 
longest  of  summers.  I^ast  week,  the  House 
of  Representatives  thought  it  all  was  a  cause 
for  laughter. 


RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  RIOTING 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Rentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temfwre.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
I  listened  with  amazement  to  a  speech 
by  a  nationally  known  recording  artist, 
whose  name  and  public  position  the  rules 
of  comity  preclude  me  from  mentioning. 
This  outstanding  American  baritone  was 
reading  an  announcement  that  indicated 
that  he  and  his  chorus  found  President 
Johnson  wholly  responsible  for  the  riot- 
ing that  has  plagued  the  Nation  in  recent 
days.  President  Johnson  was  too  busily 
involved  in  furnishing  Federal  troops  to 
cope  with  such  a  riot,  which  had  become 
too  much  for  Governor  Romney  to  han- 
dle, to  engage  in  debate  with  this  little 
band  of  hindsight  experts,  but  I  do  think 
they  require  some  response. 

Where  were  they — or  most  of  them— 
when  President  Johnson  was  pointing  out 
that  the  grinding  poverty  of  our  slums 
were  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  all 
of  us?  Today — or  most  of  them — were 
busy  advising  the  Nation  that  it  "costs 
too  much"  to  strike  at  the  conditions 
that  give  rise  to  riots.  Where  were  they 
when  legislation  was  pending  to  tear 
down  the  artificial  barriers  that  have 
turned  so  many  of  our  central  cities  into 
lands  of  no  hope  and  no  escape  for  the 
urban  poor?  They  were  filibustering 
against  it. 

But  now.  we  are  advised,  in  the  most 
musical  tones  of  which  those  splendid 
tonsils  are  capable,  they  have  "evidence" 
of  plots,  of  clandestine  munitions  fac- 
tories, of  "timetables."  But  they  will  not 
tell  an  anxious  republic  what  their  evi- 
dence Is.  They  prefer  to  wait,  we  are  told, 
"until  a  more  dramatic  moment."  When, 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  Pled  Piper  of  the 
prairies  teU  us  ordinary  citizens  what  his 
"evidence"  is?  When  will  the  "more 
dramatic  moment"  come?  When  he  Is 
satisfied  with  the  design  of  the  record 
Jacket? 

"THE  RATS  COME  EVERY  NIGHT" 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  in  my  remarks  against  the  so- 
called  antirat  bill,  I  commented: 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  do  great  haifc 
if  we  fool  ourselves  into  thinking  that  We 
have  accomplished  something  by  passlng/lt. 

The  next  day.  this  House  voted  !o  de- 
feat consideration  of  a  bill  to  help  ex- 
terminate rats  in  the  Nation's  slums.  I 
was  mistaken  In  my  remarks,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. We  will  not  fool  ourselves — we  will 
not  fool  anyone — into  thinking  this 
House  intends  to  do  anythinp  about  the 
appallin.rr  conditions  that  give  rise  to 
riots  and  disorders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened  to  the  debate 
on  the  rat  bill;  I  listened  to  the  exquisite 
humor  with  which  so  many  of  our  col- 
leagues justified  their  opposition  to  rat 
control. 

I  have  been.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Member 
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of  this  House  for  14  years.  I  have  never. 

until  last  Thursday,  been  ashamed  to  say 

that. 

The  Rats  Come  Evert  Night 

(By  Jimmy  Breslin) 

New  York. — At  eight  o'clock  at  night,  the 
nits  come  up  from  the  spaces  around  the 
sewer  pipes  under  the  boiler  room  where  they 
have  slept  all  day.  They  cling  to  the  big 
rusted  plj>e  and  come  up  Into  the  boiler 
room  and  then  they  start  up  the  pipes  which 
are  inside  the  walls  of  the  five-story  tene- 
ment. The  rats  come  for  food  and  water  In 
ttie  apartments  where  the  people  live. 

As  the  rats  crawled  through  the  building, 
many  of  the  people  who  live  at  220  East  lllth 
Bt.  in  the  part  of  New  York  called  East  Har- 
lem were  out  on  the  sidewalk.  Many  of  them 
talked  about  the  trouble  of  the  night  before, 
wlien  a  man  with  a  knife  was  kUled  by  a 
cop  up  at  the  corner. 

The  neighborhood  made  the  first  motions 
towards  a  riot,  then  stopped  when  Mayor 
Lindsay  arrived  and  plunged  Into  the  crowd. 
Now,  two  games  of  dice  were  played  by  men 
standing  in  seml-clrcles  around  the  bottom 
of  the  stoop.  Four  men  sat  on  milk  boxes 
around  a  card  table  playing  dominoes.  Pedro 
Perdomo.  in  a  yellow  polo  shirt  and  floppy 
field  worker's  hat,  sat  on  a  car  fender  and 
pounded  a  bongo  drum  held  between  his 
knees. 


"Yare,  yare,"  he  sang  out. 
"Caro."  four  people  yelled  back. 


I 


TAKES    OFF    SHOE 

Upstairs,  In  apartment  three  on  the  third 
floor,  Cathy  Marrero  shrieked.  Her  husband 
Ebro  broke  in  a  smile.  They  had  Just  chased 
two  rats  from  under  the  kitchen  sink  and  the 
rats  had  run  into  the  bathroom  and  Ebro 
liad  slammed  the  door  on  them.  Now,  Ebro 
said.  Now  I  have  them.  The  rats  always  stay 
In  the  bathroom,  llcltlng  water  from  the  tub. 
They  never  crawl  out  of  the  room.  Ebro  bent 
down  and  took  off  his  left  shoe. 

"Ha,"  he  said. 

"Here,"  his  wife  said.  She  handed  him  a 
flatlron.  Ebro  shook  his  head  no.  He  held 
the  shoe  up  in  his  right  hand  and  opened 
the  bathroom  door  slowly,  and  slid  Inside. 
He  slammed  the  door  behind  him.  He  began 
shouting,  "Ho,  ha,  ho."  while  he  beat  the  two 
rats  in  the  bathtub  to  death  with  the  shoe. 
The  shoe  sounded  hollow  against  the  sides 
of  the  bathtub. 

Ebro  opened  the  door  and  came  out,  his 
face  and  arms  glistening  with  sweat.  He 
pointed  to  the  rats  inside,  in  the  bathtub. 
They  were  very  small  rats  for  East  Harlem. 
They  were  much  larger  than  mice,  but  Still 
very  small  for  East  Harlem,  where  rats  are 
very  big. 

"You  came  Just  In  time,"  Ebro  said. 

"Do  you  chase  them  like  tills  every  night?" 
he  was  asked. 

DOING    the    dishes 

"Every  night?  how  could  you  work  In  the 
morning  If  you  do  this?"  He  said.  "They  Just 
caone  this  time  right  out  under  the  sink 
while  my  wife  is  doing  the  dishes.  She 
started  chasing  them.  So  I  chase  too." 

His  wife  came  In  with  a  handbrush  and  a 
paper  bag.  She  swept  the  two  dead  rats  Into 
a  paper  bag.  She  reached  over  and  emptied 
the  two  dead  rats  out  of  the  paper  bag  and 
Into  the  toilet  She  flushed  the  toilet.  She 
put  the  paper  bag  Irto  the  bathtub.  Ebro  lit 
a  match  and  set  the  bag  on  fire.  After  the 
paper  bag  burned  away,  his  wife  took  a  bot- 
tle of  disinfectant  from  the  shelf  and  poured 
It  all  over  the  bathtub.  The  disinfectant 
smelled  strong  and  Ebro  left. 

He  walked  out  to  the  living  room  while  his 
Wife  scrubbed  the  bathtub.  To  get  to  the 
living  room  you  go  first  Into  the  kitchen, 
then  through  two  rooms  that  have  no  doors 
or  windows.  A  bed.  and  a  crib  next  to  it,  was 


In  each  room.  You  come  out  Into  a  small 
front  room  that  has  a  linoleum  floor.  A 
broken  couch,  two  rocking  chairs  and  a 
BtuSed  chair  covered  with  a  plastic  flUed  the 
small  room. 

A  framed  Army  discharge  certlflcate  and 
pictures  of  John  F.  Kexmedy  and  the  Sacred 
Heart  were  on  the  wall  over  the  couch.  The 
two  sooty  windows  were  open  to  the  hot  air 
of  the  street  and  the  sound  of  the  bongo 
drum. 

"The  rats  come  every  night?"  Embro  was 
asked. 

"All  night  long,"  he  said.  "You  see  Into  the 
kitchen  from  here?  See  the  refrigerator?  I 
have  two  by  four  wood  holding  It  up.  That 
is  so  we  can  get  underneath  It  with  a  broom 
to  chase  the  rats  when  they  get  under  it." 

"Don't  you  use  a  rat  trap  or  poison?" 

"The  chUdren,"  he  said.  "You  cannot  have 
traps  and  poison  around  with  babies.  No. 
Nobody  uses  traps  because  everybody  has 
babies.  Have  you  ever  smelled  a  rat  when  he 
dies  under  the  floorboards  or  between  the 
walls?  No  way  to  get  him  out." 

"Why  don't  you  try  cats?" 

CAT   DISAPPEARS 

He  smiled.  "The  Janitor  got  this  big  cat 
and  put  him  In  the  boiler  room.  One  morning 
he  told  me  to  come  and  look.  There  was  cat 
fur  all  around  the  boiler  room.  And  no  cat. 
Huh.  There  are  rats  In  the  boiler  room  big- 
ger than  any  cat." 

A  dog  then?  "Sometimes  dogs  are  good, 
sometimes  they're  not."  "Is  more  trouble 
than  It's  worth  anyway.  There  are  so  many 
rats  In  this  neighborhood  for  anything  to 
work." 

Ebro  Is  27.  He  works  for  the  Railway  Ex- 
press Agency.  His  wife  came  Into  the  room 
with  cans  of  beer.  Ebro  and  his  wife  sat  and 
drank  from  the  cans. 

"Our  baby  Is  only  three  weeks,"  she  said. 
"We  keep  him  In  bed  with  us.  The  other  two, 
we  have  tbe  crib  set  up  high.  No  rats  come 
there  so  far.  But  you  still  can't  leave  a  baby 
alone." 

"Has  anybody  been  bitten  by  them?" 

"Who  hasn't?"  Ebro  said. 

"What  do  you  do  when  you  get  bitten?" 

"Nothing,"  he  said.  "Oh,  some  people  have 
had  to  go  to  the  doctor.  But  with  me,  only 
nips." 

"Come  Into  the  kitchen  and  be  quiet  and 
you  hear  them,"  his  wife  said. 

SOUNDS   IN   THE    WALLS 

We  went  into  the  kitchen  and  drank  beer 
from  the  cans  and  listened  for  what  seemed 
like  a  long  time  but  was  only  10  minutes. 
Then  there  was  this  sound  In  the  walls.  A 
scratching  sound.  The  tumbling,  scrambling 
sound  when  one  of  the  rats  moved  quickly. 

It  Is  a  sound  by  Itself.  And  when  you  are 
young,  and  you  sleep  on  the  side  of  the  bed 
next  to  the  wall  and  the  rats  scratch  against 
the  wall  at  your  ear,  you  carry  the  sound 
with  you  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  It  is  some- 
thing that  Is  heard  by  people  In  every  poor 
neighborhood  In  every  city  In  the  Nation. 
And  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  this  is  our 
longest  of  summers.  Last  week,  the  House  of 
Representatives  thought  It  all  was  a  cause 
for  laughter. 


RATS  NO  LAUGHING  MATTER 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  'was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  House  of  Representatives  took 


two  very  significant  actions.  We  passed 
an  antiriot  bill,  which  we  hoped  would 
keep  people  inside  their  ghetto  apart- 
ments. We  then  laughed  oft  the  floor  an 
antirat  bUl,  which  would  have  shown 
our  determination  to  make  those  apart- 
ments free  from  rats. 

The  World  Health  Organization  has 
recently  released  a  report  on  the  world 
population  of  rats,  which  Is  equal  in 
number  to  the  vorld  human  population. 
This  report  points  out  that  in  order  to 
fight  the  rat  mensice  effectively,  action 
must  be  taken  in  a  total  living  environ- 
ment rather  than  by  killing  individual 
rats.  The  bill,  sponsored  by  President 
Johnson,  recognized  this  fundamental 
truth  and  outlined  ways  in  which  a 
national  effort  could  be  made  to  rid 
America  of  these  loathsome  creatures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  introduce 
Into  the  Record  at  this  point  an  editorial 
from  the  Jersey  Journal  of  July  22,  which 
echoes  the  disgust  felt  by  millions  of 
residents  of  urban  areas  about  the 
"cheesy"  style  of  the  debate  which  denied 
the  bill  a  chance  for  full  and  complete 
consideration.  I  would  also  like  to  bring 
to  my  colleagues'  attention  an  article 
by  Jimmy  Breslin,  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  25.  Mr.  Breslin 
brings  into  all  too  human  terms  the  con- 
stant struggle  of  ghetto  dwellers  in  their 
competition  for  living  space  with  the 
rat  population  and  points  up  the  crucial 
importance  of  enacting  this  bill  into  law. 
I  would  urgently  request  those  who  find 
humor  in  this  situation  to  imagifie  their 
own  families  involved  in  such  guerrilla 
warfare  with  rats  each  and  every  day 
and  to  try  to  imagine  how  much  "out- 
side agitation"  it  would  take  to  bring 
them  into  a  mood  for  riot. 

[From  the  Jersey  Journal,  July  22.  19671 

Rats  Are  Lotsa  Laughs 
Some  members  of  the  august  legislative 
body  Itnown  as  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  were  just  as  cute  as  could 
be,  the  other  day,  on  the  subject  of  rats. 
The  occasion  was  the  Rules  Committee's 
consideration  of  a  bill  to  control  rat  popula- 
tions In  city  slums,  and  a  few  of  the  boys 
made  the  most  of  It. 

They  were  led  In  this  Jolly  endeavor  by  the 
committee  chairman,  Rep.  William  M.  Col- 
mer  of  Mississippi.  He  set  the  tone  of  the 
proceedings  by  dubbing  the  proposal  the 
"civil  rats  bill."  That  got  such  a  big  yuck 
from  fellow  legislators  that  Colmer  sought 
to  top  it  with,  "Why  not  subsidize  cats  in- 
stead?" 

Rep.  James  Quillen  of  Tennessee  got  Into 
the  act.  "Has  anybody,"  he  asked  deadpan, 
considered  Importing  black-snakes  to  handle 
the  Job?"  Whereupon  Rep.  Delbert  L.  Latta 
of  Ohio  chimed  In  with  this  helpful  thought: 
"How  about  Including  mice?  Every  house- 
wife has  trouble  with  mice."  It  was,  as  they 
say,  lotsa  laughs. 

Lotsa  laughs  that  there  are  an  estimated  90 
million  or  more  rats  In  the  United  States,  a 
large  proportion  of  them  In  poor  city  districts. 
Lotsa  laughs  that  every  year  more  than 
14,000  Americans,  mostly  babies  and  small 
children,  are  bitten — some  of  them  fatally — 
by  rats.  Lotsa  laughs  that  rats  are  a  filthy, 
disease-bearing,  food-destroying,  psycholog- 
ically destructive  part  of  dally  life  for  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow  Americans. 

Yes,  It  was  all  lotsa  laughs  until  Rep. 
William  Barrett  of  Pennsylvania  and  Rep. 
Wright  Patman  of  Texas  pointed  out  that 
rats  were  no  laughing  matter  but  a  serlotis 
problem.  It  looked  as  though  Congress  would^ 
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come  to  lU  senses  when  the  Rules  ComnUt- 
tee  did  send  to  the  floor  Anally  a  measure  to 
authorize  spending  $40  million  over  the  next 
three  years  to  help  cities  get  rat  control 
eradication  programs  under  way.  But  the 
optimism  did  not  last  long. 

Thursday,  148  Republicans  and  59  Demo- 
crats could  see  only  laughs  or  poUtlclclng  in 
this  bill  which  would  have  represented  a 
national,  broad  scale  attack  on  a  grave  urban 
public  health  problem    They  voted  it  down 

They  also  gave  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion you  hear  so  often:  Why  Is  it  they  can 
spend  billions  on  the  war  or  on  getting  a 
man  to  the  moon,  but  cannot  spend  any- 
thing on  cities?" 

One  ansWr  Is  that  the  congressional  ma- 
jority would  rather  laugh  at,  than  flght  the 
rat  menace. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  25.  19671 

Haxlem's  Ejjdless   B.*i-ti.e     The  Rats  Come 

EvEXY  Night 

(By  Jimmy  BresUn) 

N«w  York. — At  eight  o'clock  at  night,  the 
rata  come  up  from  the  spaces  around  the 
sewer  pipes  under  the  boiler  room  where 
they  have  slept  all  day  They  cling  to  the  big 
rusted  pipe  and  come  up  into  the  boiler  room 
and  then  they  start  up  the  pipes  which  are 
Inalde  the  walls  of  the  flve-story  tenement. 
The  rats  come  for  food  and  water  In  the 
apartments  where  the  [>eople  live. 

As  the  rats  crawled  through  the  building, 
many  of  the  people  who  live  at  220  East 
lllth  St.  In  the  part  of  New  York  called 
East  Harlem  were  out  on  the  sidewalk.  Many 
of  them  talked  about  the  trouble  of  the  night 
before,  when  a  man  with  a  knUe  was  killed 
by  a  cop  up  at  the  corner 

The  neighborhood  made  the  first  motions 
towards  a  riot,  then  stopped  when  Mayor 
Lindsay  arrived  and  plunged  Into  the  crowd. 
Now.  two  games  of  dice  were  played  by  men 
standing  in  seml-clrcles  around  the  bottom 
of  the  stoop.  Four  men  sat  on  milk  boxes 
around  a  card  table  playing  dominoes.  Pedro 
Perdomo,  in  a  yellow  polo  shirt  and  floppy 
field  worker's  hat.  sat  on  a  car  fender  and 
pounded  a  bongo  drum  held  t>etween  his 
knees. 

"Yare.  yare,"  he  sang  out. 

"Caro."  four  people  yelled  back. 

TAKES    orr    SHOE 

Upstairs.  In  apartment  three  on  the  third 
floor,  Cathy  Marrero  shrieked  Her  husbar.d 
Ebro  broke  In  a  smile.  They  had  Just  chased 
two  rata  from  under  the  kitchen  sink  and 
the  rata  had  run  into  the  bathroom  and 
Ebro  had  slammed  the  door  on  them.  Now. 
Ebro  said.  Now  I  have  them  The  rats  always 
stay  In  the  bathroom,  licking  water  from  the 
tub.  They  never  crawl  out  of  the  room.  Ebro 
bent  down  and  took  off  his  left  shoe 
"Ha,"  he  said. 

"Here."  his  wife  >iald  She  handed  him  a 
flatlron.  Ebro  shook  his  head  no.  He  held 
the  shoe  up  In  his  right  hand  and  opened 
the  bathroom  door  slowly,  and  slid  Inside 
He  slammed  the  d^oor  behind  him  He  began 
shouting.  "Ho.  ha  ho."  while  he  beat  the  two 
rata  in  the  bathtub  to  death  with  the  shoe 
The  shoe  sounded  hollow  agidnst  the  sides  of 
the  bathtub. 

Ebro  opened  the  door  and  came  out.  his 
face  and  arms  glistening  with  sweat.  He 
pointed  to  the  rats  ItLSlde.  In  the  bathtub. 
They  were  very  small  rats  for  East  Harlem. 
They  were  much  larger  than  mice,  but  still 
very  small  for  East  Harlem,  where  rats  are 
very  big. 

"You  came  Just  In  time,"  Ebro  said 
"Do  you  chase  them  like  this  every  night '^^ 
he  was  asked. 

OOUfG   THK    DISHES 

"Every  night?  how  could  you  work  In  the 
morning  If  you  do  this?"  He  said.  "They 
Just  came  this  time  right  out  under  the  sink 
while  my  wife  Is  doing  the  dishes.  She  started 
chasing  them.  So  I  chase  too." 


His  wife  came  In  with  a  handbrush  and 
a  paper  bag.  She  swept  the  two  dead  rata 
Into  a  paper  bag.  She  reached  over  and 
emptied  the  two  dead  rats  out  of  the  paper 
bag  and  Into  the  toilet  She  flushed  the 
toilet  She  put  the  paper  bag  Into  the  bath- 
tub. Ebro  lit  a  match  and  set  the  bag  on  fire. 
After  the  paper  bag  burned  away,  his  wife 
took  a  bottle  of  disinfectant  from  the  shelf 
and  f>oured  It  all  over  the  bathtub.  The  dis- 
infectant smelled   strong   and   Ebro   left. 

He  walked  out  to  the  living  room  while 
his  wire  scrubbed  the  b.ithtub  To  get  to  the 
living  ro<jm  you  go  first  into  the  kitchen, 
then  through  two  rooms  that  have  no  doors 
or  windows.  A  bed.  and  a  crib  next  to  It. 
was  In  each  room.  You  come  out  Into  a  small 
front  room  that  has  a  linoleum  floor.  A 
broken  couch,  two  rocking  chairs  and  a 
stuffed  chair  covered  with  a  plastic  filled 
the  small  room. 

A  framed  .^rmy  discharge  certificate  and 
pictures  of  John  F.  Kennedy  and  the  Sacred 
Heart  were  on  the  wall  over  the  couch.  The 
two  sooty  windows  were  open  to  the^  hot 
air  of  the  street  and  the  sound  of  the  bongo 
drum. 

"The  rats  come  every  night?"  Ebro  was 
asked. 

■'.\11  night  long."  he  said.  "You  see  Into 
the  kitchen  from  here?  See  the  refrigerator? 
I  have  two  by  four  wood  holding  It  up  That 
Is  so  we  can  get  underneath  It  with  a  broom 
to  chase  the  rats  when  they  get  under  It  " 

"Dont  you  use  a  rat  trap  or  poison?" 

"The  children."  he  said.  "You  cannot  have 
traps  and  poison  around  with  babies.  No. 
Nobody  uses  traps  because  everybody  has 
babies.  Have  you  ever  smelled  a  rat  when 
he  dies  under  the  floorboards  or  between  the 
walls?  No  way  to  get  him  out." 

"Why  don't  you  try  cats?" 

C.\T  DISAPPEARS 

He  smiled  "The  janitor  got  this  big  cat 
and  put  htm  in  the  boiler  r'xjm.  One  morning 
he  told  me  to  come  and  look.  There  was  cat 
fur  all  around  the  b<;>l>r  rtiom  And  no  cat. 
H^uh  There  are  rats  In  the  boiler  room  big- 
ger than  any  cat." 

A  djg  then?"  "Sometimes  dogs  are  good. 
sometimes  they're  not "  "It's  more  trouble 
than  It  s  worth  anyway.  There  are  so  many 
rats  m  this  neighborhood  for  anything  to 
w.)rk." 

Ebro  Is  27  He  works  for  the  Railway  Ex- 
press .\geiicy  His  wife  came  Into  the  room 
with  cans  of  beer  Ebro  and  his  wife  sat  and 
drank  from   the  cans 

"Our  baby  Is  only  three  weeks."  she  said 
"We  keep  him  In  bed  with  us   The  other  two. 
we  have  the  crib  set  up  high.  No  rats  come 
there  so  far.  But  you  still  can't  leave  a  baby 
alone." 

"Has  anybody  been  bitten  by  them?" 

"Who  hasn'f"  Ebro  said 

"What  do  you  do  when  you  get  bitten^" 

"Nothing."  he  said  "Oh,  some  people  have 
had  to  go  to  the  d'^ctor.  But  with  me.  only 
nips." 

"Come  Into  the  kitchen  and  be  quiet  and 
you  hear  them,"  his  wife  said. 

SOI-ND3  IN  THE  WALLS 

We  went  Into  the  kitchen  and  drank  beer 
from  the  cans  and  listened  for  what  seemed 
like  a  long  time  but  was  only  10  minutes. 
Then  there  w.us  this  sound  In  the  walls.  A 
scratching  sound.  The  tumbling,  scrambling; 
sound  when  one  of  the  rats  moved  quickly. 

It  Is  a  sound  by  Itself  .'\nd  when  you  are 
young  and  you  sleep  on  the  side  of  the 
bed  next  to  the  wall  and  the  rats  scratch 
against  the  wall  at  your  ear,  you  carry  the 
sound  with  you  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  It 
Is  sometiiln,;  that  Is  heard  by  people  In  every 
pot^r  nelghborhixxl  In  every  city  In  the  Na- 
tion And  It  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  this 
Is  our  longest  of  summers.  Last  week,  the 
House  of  Representatives  thought  It  all  was 
a  cause  for  l.iughter. 


THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN 
FIREARMS  LICENSING  LAWS  AND 
CRIME  RATES 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Dincell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
comprehensive  statistical  study  ever 
made  on  the  relationship  of  firearms 
availability  to  crime  with  firearms  has 
just  come  to  my  attention.  It  is  an  eval- 
uation of  the  effectiveness  of  licensing 
laws  in  the  36  States  which  regulate  the 
acquisition  and  or  carrying  of  firearms 
by  determining  the  correlation,  if  any, 
between  the.se  laws  and  crime  rates  in 
the  various  States. 

The  study  begins  with  the  hypothesis: 
States  with  firearms  licensing  laws  have 
lower  crime  rates  than  States  not  having 
such  laws.  The  result  of  the  study  was  a 
rejection  of  the  hypothesis  and  a  con- 
clusion that  there  "is  no  statistically  sig- 
nificant difTerence  in  crime  rates  be- 
tween States  that  have  firearms  licens- 
ing laws  and  those  that  do  not." 

I  believe  the  following  study  points 
out  important  facts  that  must  be  borne 
in  mind  in  the  consideration  of  restric- 
tive firearms  legislation : 

A  Statlstical  Study  of  the  Relationship 
Between  Firearms  Licensing  Laws  and 
Crime  Rates 
(By  Alan  S  Krug.  economist.  Regional  Anal- 
ysis Center.  Institute  for  Research  on  Land 
and  Water  Resources,  the  Pennsylvania 
SUte  University.  University  Park,  Pa- 
Mar.  27.  1967  > 

Thlrty-slx  of  the  fifty  states  regulate  the 
acquisition  and  or  carrying  of  firearms'  by 
some  form  of  licensing  or  prohibition,  pre- 
sumably with  a  view  to  prevent  the  misuse 
of  firearms  In  crime.  An  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  these  licensing  laws  neces- 
sarily entails  a  statistical  analysis  to  de- 
termine the  correlation,  if  any,  between  the 
licensing  laws  and  crime  rates  In  the  various 
states. 

A  rather  comprehensive  study  on  the  pos- 
sible relationship  of  firearms  legislation 
(regulation!  and  crime  rates  was  accom- 
plished by  the  Wisconsin  LegUlatlve  Refer- 
ence Library  for  the  Wisconsin  State  Legis- 
lature In  1960  ( 19 ) .  The  results  of  this  study 
Indicated  that  there  Is  no  demonstrable  cor- 
relation between  firearms  regulations  and 
crime  rates.  The  study  noted  that  other 
factors,  such  as  geography,  homogeneity  of 
population,  den.slty  of  population,  median 
school  years  completed,  and  per  capita  per- 
sonal Income,  do  appear  to  be  significantly 
related  to  crime  rat«s.  The  study  also  noted, 
interestingly,  that  firearms  legislation  (reg- 
ulation) does  seem  to  be  related  to  a  "great 
deal  of  paper  work,  particularly  on  the  part 
of  the  retailer." 

In  the  present  study,  current  data  have 
been  analyzed  by  statistical  methods  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  If  there  Is  any  statistically- 
significant  difTerence  In  crime  rates  for  the 
license  and  non-Ucense  states  at  the  present 
time. 

Table  1  shows  the  level  of  licensing  in  the 
36  license  states: 


>  For  the  most  part,  "handguns." 
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TABLE  l.-LEVEL  OF  LICENSING  IN  THE  36  LICENSE  STATES 
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Sla'e 


Manufac- 
turer 


Whole- 
saler 


Retailer    I     Person     I     Person 
Ipossessing  purchasing 


Alabama 

CaWornia 

Colorado 

(^nneclicut 

D«la*aie 

Fjofida 

iioil'i 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Indiana 

io*a --- 

Lau.siana 

Maine. 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan. 

Mississippi 

Missouri -- 

Montana 


X« 


X' 


XI 
X' 


X' 

x"»" 
x> 

X 


x> 

X'" 


Person 
carrying 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

x« 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


state 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  OaKota... 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina  >'> 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 
Wyoming 


Manufac- 
turer 


Whole- 
saler 


Retailer        Person    ,    Person         Person 
possessing  purchasing    carrying 


X 
X 
X 
X 

X« 
X 
X 
X 


x« 

X 
X 


X' 

X" 

XI 


X 
X' 


X'- 
X" 


X 
X 
X 
X 

x« 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X" 

X 

X« 

X« 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


iNo  permit  to  purchase    but  administrative  procedure  of  required  waiting  period  between 
purchase  and  delivery  ol  a  handgun  constitutes  the  equivalent  of  such  a  permit 
Jacksonville  and  Miami 

!  Columbus  and  Savannah.  ..u  »u        ■• 

I  Hawaii  fe<juires  the  registration  ot  all  handguns  with  the  police. 

I  NoticenseTo  carry  required,  but  carrying  of  a  handgun  concealed  on  the  pereon  is  prohibited. 
'  Mississippi  requires  all  firearms  having  a  muzile  velocity  Ot  more  than  2,000  feet  per  second 
10  be  registered  with  the  county  sheriff. 
I  Opbonal  by  cities  or  counties. 


•  Philadelphia  bill  560-A  requires  a  license  to  purchase  any  firearm  (rifle,  shotgun  or  pistol). 
10  South  Carolina  law  forbids  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  to    manufacture,_sell,  offer  tor 
sale,  lease,  rent,  barter,  exchange,  or  transport  tor  jale  into  this  State  any  pistol. 
u  Carrying  prohibited. 

B  Virginia  re'qmfes  a  permit  to  purchase  a  handgun  in  counties  having  a  population  density  of 
more  than  1,000  per  square  mile.  The  cities  of  Arlington,  Nortolk,  and  Richmond  also  require  such 
*  permit 

Source:  Individual  State  and  local  statutes. 


In  connection  with  the  licensing  of  flre- 
&rms  dealers  and  purchasers,  It  Is  to  be  noted 
that  all  firearms  dealers,  regardless  of  their 
state  of  residence,  must  keep  complete  rec- 
ords of  all  transactions  as  required  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938 
iUnlted  States  Code,  Title  15,  Chapter  18). 
These  records  must  Include  the  make,  mcxlel, 
type,  calibre  or  gauge,  and  serial  number.  If 
any.  of  each  and  every  firearm  (rifle,  shotgun 
or  pistol)  received  or  sold,  the  date  such 
firearm  was  received  or  sold,  and  the  name 
and  address  of  the  person  or  business  from 
whom  the  firearm  was  received,  or  to  whom 
the  firearm  was  sold,  as  the  case  may  be  (18) . 
In  addition  to  these  records,  which  must 
be  kept  for  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the 
transaction  and  made  available  to  law-en- 
forcement officers  upon  request,  there  are 
certain  records  which  must  be  maintained 
under  the  firearms  laws  of  several  of  the 
states.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  latter 
merely  duplicate  the  former. 

Table  2  presents  data  on  murder  and  non- 
negligent  manslaughter  for  each  of  the  li- 
censing and  non-Ucenslng  states.  Tables  3 
and  4  present  similar  data  for  the  crimes  of 
robbery  and  aggravated  assault,  respectively. 
These  are  the  three  crime  categories  In  which 
the  misuse  of  a  firearm  may  be  Involved. 

Table  5  depicts  the  rate  of  "serious  crimes," 
as  defined  by  the  F.B.I. ,  for  each  of  the  fifty 
states  (17).  "These  are  (1)  homicide;  (2)  forc- 
ible rape;  (3)  robbery:  (4)  aggravated  as- 
sault; (5)  burglary:  (6)  larceny  ($50  and 
over);  and  (7)  auto  theft. 
Table  2, — Murder  and  nonnegligent  man- 
slaughter rates,^  by  State,  1965 
License  States: 

Alabama    11-4 

California    4-7 

Colorado    3.6 

Connecticut    1-6 


Table    2. — Murder   and   nonnegligent   man- 
slaughter rates.^  by  State,  1965 — Continued 

License  States— Continued 

New  Hampshire 2.  7 

New  Jersey 3.2 

New    York 4.6 

North    Carolina 7. 9 

North  Dakota •  8 

Oregon    3-4 

Pennsylvania    3. 5 

Rhode  Island  2.  1 

South    CaroUna 9-6 

South    Dakota 1-6 

Tennessee    3.0 

Texas "'^  ^ 

Utah    1-5 

Virginia    6.6 

Washington , 2.2 

West    Virginia— 4.  0 

Wyoming  2.9 

Mean   4.8 

Nonllcense  States: 

Alaska 8.3 

Arizona    ^-^ 

Arkansas    ^- ^ 

Illinois    5.2 

Kansas    2.7 

Kentucky    5.3 

Maryland    6. 7 

Minnesota   ^-4 

Nebraska    2.4 

New    Mexico 6. 1 

Ohio 3.6 

Oklahoma    4.4 

Vermont  -5 

Wisconsin    1-  5 


Table  3. — Bobbery  rofes,'  by  State,  1965 — 

Continued 

License  States — Continued 

Michigan    102.6 

Mississippi    14.4 

Missouri    93.3 

Montana   15.9 

Nevada    87.5 

New    Hampshire 6.9 

New  Jersey 55.4 

New  York 61.3 

North  CaroUna ^fft.  6 

North    Dakota 4.6 

Oregon    46. 0 

Pennsylvania 51.4 

Rhode  Island 19.0 

South    Carolina 21.4 

South   Dakota 9-2 

Tennessee   28.6 

Texas   42.0 

Utah 23.1 

Virginia 38.6 

Washington   30.3 

West   Virginia 14.4 

Wyoming    17.9 

Mean    38.8 


4.1 


Mean 
•  Offenses  per  100,000  of  population. 
Sources:  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Report,  1965. 
pp.  56-70. 
DeirwarT7-.I--."-II-"-"---"--I--'r:"    5.1    J  Tabus  3.— Robbery  rates ^  by  State.  1965 

Florida    --     8.9     License  States: 

Georgia    11-3         Alabama    28.7 

Hawaii    3.2         California 113-3 


Nonllcense  States: 

Alaska   39.9 

Arizona   65.7 

Arkansas 23.7 

Illinois 164.8 

Kansas    24.0 

Kentucky    36.7 

Maryland    83.0 

Minnesota    40.3 

Nebraska 21.9 

New   Mexico 42.7 

Ohio 51.6 

Oklahoma 38.0 

Vermont    4.5 

Wisconsin  11-6 


Idaho    --   2.0 

Indiana    3.  5 

Iowa 1-3 

Louisiana    8.  1 

Maine    2.  1 

Massachusetts    2.4 

Michigan --  4.4 

Mississippi    8.9 

Missouri    6.7 

Montana    1-7 

Nevada    8.4 

Footnote  at  end  of  tables. 


Colorado   54.5 

Connecticut  19-3 

Delaware 54.9 

Florida 88.6 

Georgia    29.8 

Hawaii 18-7 

Idaho  — 10- 1 

Indiana 55.9 

Iowa 12-8 

Louisiana   51.3 

Maine    - 4.0 

Massachusetts 40.0 


Mean    45.6 

>  Offenses  per  100,000  of  population. 
Source:  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Report,  1965, 

pp.  56-70. 

Table  4. — Aggravated  assault  rate  •  by  State, 
1965 

License  States: 

Alabama   149.  1 

California 142.  9 

Colorado  78.6 

Connecticut 43.5 

Delaware 28.1 

Florida 188.6 

Georgia   147.0 

Hawaii 46.3 

Idaho 53.6 
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Tabls  a.— Aggravated  a.'ssault  rate  '  by  State, 
1965 — Continued 

License  State* — Continued 

Indiana ^'^  ^ 

Iowa - ^"^  ' 

Louisiana   1^2  6 

Maine ?0  * 

Massachusetts ^0  ^ 

Michigan - - 129  8 

Mississippi    -- - 139  3 

Missouri    11;  * 

Montana *3  ^ 

Nevada 9o.2 

New  Hampshire H   "^ 

New  Jersey 86  3 

New  York- - --   H"^  ^ 

North  Carolina 216  4 

NorthDakota 23  6 

Oregon £9  3 

Pennsylvania  "2  0 

Rhode    Island 53^ 

South  Carolina 134  9 

South  Dakota *l  ■* 

Tennessee 91   l 

Texas IS''  2 

Utah    56  0 

Virginia - - -   133  9 

Washington --- 60  4 

West  Virginia 55  4 

Wyoming    43  2 

Mean 86   1 


Tablb  5. — Total  offense  [senous  crime)   rate  ' 
by  State,  iy65— Continued 

License  Slates — Continued 

Virginia 1158  6 

Washington   1363.4 

West  Virginia 528.8 

Wyoming    1001.6 

Mean -—  1255.1 


Nonlicenae   States 

Alaska 85  0 

Arizona   113  9 

Arkansas 95.9 

nUnoU  .-- - 136  "^ 

Kansas    - 71   2 

Kentucky    60  4 

Maryland    181   5 

Minnesota 30  5 

Nebraska 28  2 

New  Mexico 129  2 

Ohio - 80  " 

Oklahoma "^"^  "^ 

Vermont   -  10  8 

Wisconsin 29.5 


Nonllcense  States: 

Alaska   --  1709.9 

Arizona 1934  5 

Arkansas 739  9 

Illinois    1613.  1 

Kansas 996.5 

Kentucky    1051.6 

Marvland    .-. - 1718.2 

Minnesota    - -  1150.3 

Nebraska 851   5 

New  Mexico  - - --  1514.4 

Ohio 1038  7 

Oklahoma 1150  0 

Vermont   579  4 

Wisconsin 737.6 


Statistical  Analysis 
The  statistical  hypothesis  to  be  tested  In 
this  study  Is:   States  with  firearms  licensing 
;ou's  hate  tower  crime  rates  than  states  not 
havjng  such  laws. 

The  mean  crime  rates  for  the  various  crime 
categories  are  listed  In  Table  6.  It  Is  Immedi- 
ately apparent  that  In  the  cases  of  murder, 
aggravated  assault,  and  serious  crime,  the 
stales  with  firearms  licensing  laws  do  not 
have  lower  i-rlme  rates  than  the  non-Ucens- 
Ing  states.  However,  In  order  to  test  the 
h> pothesls  In  terms  of  the  robbery  rates,  It 
Is  necessary  to  apply  a  "t-test"  (Student's 
t-Dlstrlbulloni  to  determine  If  the  differ- 
ence In  mean  robbery  rates  for  the  licensing 
and  non-licensing  states  Is  statistically  sig- 
nificant or  Is  merely  due  to  random  variation 
(Chance I . 
The  formula  for  the  appropriate  "t-test"  la 

t— ^^ 


sVn."^N 


Mean    1199  0 

'  Offenses  per  100.000  of  population. 
Source:   FBI  Uniform  Crime  Report,  1965. 

pp.  56-70. 
All  of  the  data  in  Tables  2  through  5  were 

taken   from   the    1965    F.B  I.   Uniform   Crime 

Report  (17.  pages  56  70 1,  and  are  the  latest 

available. 


Ni 

where  X  Is  the  mean  crime  rate  of  the  licens- 
ing group  of  states.  Y  is  the  mean  crime  rate 
of  the  non-Ucei-.sing  group.  N,  is  the  number 
of  licensing  slates,  N.  Is  the  number  of  non- 
licensing  states,  and  s  Is  the  "pooled  esti- 
mate of  the  standard  deviation"  (the  as- 
sumption Is  here  made  that  the  two  groups 
of  states  have  unknown,  albeit  Identical 
standard  deviations). 


TABLt  8 -SUMMATION  Of  RtSULTS    STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  OF 
NONLICENSING  STATfS.    1%5 

CRIME  RATtS 

FOR  LICENSING  AND 

lictin^ing 
States 

Nonhcensing 
States 

• 

Ditlerence 

U  rtiftecence 

t-value             slatislicallir 

$ifnitcjiil7 

Afithmatic  meafli: 

4.8 

38.8 

86  1 

1.255  1 

1 

4.1 
45.6 

80.0 
1.199  0 

0.7 

-6  8 

6.1 

56.1 

0.6618 

No. 

The  formula  for  s  Is 


Mean   80  0 

I  Offenses  per  100  000  of  population. 
Source:  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Report.   1965. 
pp.  5<J-70. 

TsBLS  6. — Total  offense  {serious  crime)  rate  ' 
by  State.  1965 

Llcenae  States: 

Alabama - 1067.9 

California 2643.5 

Colorado 1544  3 

Connecticut 1175.1 

Delaware 1287.6 

Plorlda  - - 2010.  9 

Georgia  .  — - -  1199.  7 

Hawaii ---  1890  1 

Idaho  — - — 927  3 

Indiana --- - 1217  9 

Iowa  -- 706.5 

Louisiana   —  1184.0 

Maine —     680  0 

Massachusetts 1507  3 

Michigan --- -   1734  8 

MlsalBslppt    - 690  8 

idiMmouTl    1602.5 

Montana - 1082.7 

Nevada    - 2395  7 

New  Hampshire 610  5 

New  Jersey - 1396  6 

New  Tork — - 1608  2 

North    Carolina    ---     980  0 

North  Dakota 501  7 

Oregon    -  I486  9 

Pennsylvania 968  8 

Rhode  Island 1417  9 

South  Carolina 1096  8 

South  Dakota 632  4 

TenneMee  - 1082  9 

Texas ---   1403  9 

Utah - 1394.3 

Footnote  at  end  of  tables. 
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where  X  and  Y  are  the  varlates  of  the  licens- 
ing and  non-llcenslng  stiles,  respectively, 
and  the  term  N.  — N. —  2  constiiuies  the  num- 
ber of  degrees  of  freedom  Alder  and  Roess'.er 
define  the  Utter  as  (1>:  "the  maximum 
number  of  varlates  which  can  freely  be  as- 
signed (le.  calculated  or  assumed)  before 
ihe  rest  of  the  varlates  are  completely  de- 
termined; that  is.  It  is  the  total  number  of 
varlates  minus  the  number  of  Independent 
rel  ii:on3h:p8  existing   among   them  " 

The  number  of  dev;rees  of  freedom  is  ordi- 
narily designated   by   v. 

Substitution  of  the  robbery  data  into  these 
formulae  yields  a  value  for  t  of  0  6618  For 
v  =  48.  t  .  T  1  679  Since  t  -06618.  which  Is 
less  than  1  679.  we  conclude  that  the  proba- 
bility Of  selecting  from  two  populations  with 
idenncil  means  and  identical  stand.ard  devla- 
auona  two  samples  whose  means  differ  by 
more  thai:  6  8  (in  alisolute  value)  Is  con- 
siderably more  than  lO".  which  Indicates 
that  the  result  Is  not  slgniflcani  T!icref<.'re. 
the  difference  between  mean  robbery  rates 
of  the  license  states  and  the  non-license 
states  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  one  Is  l.)wer  than  the  other 

These   results   Indicate   that    the   suitlstlcs 
hypothesis    States    uit^    ft'carms    licensing 
lawf  ''ave  lower  crimp  rate.t  than  itates  not 
having  such  laws  must  be  rejected. 
DiscrssioN 

Statistical  analysis  of  F.B  I  crime  data 
reveals  no  significant  difference  In  crime 
rates  between  states  which  have  firearms  li- 
censing laws  and  those  which  do  not.  In  all 


probability,  there  are  a  number  of  Interact- 
ing forces  which  define  this  situation. 

Table  7  fhows  the  relationship  of  flrearnis 
to  other  weapons  used  in  the  commission  of 
serious  crimes  in  the  United  States  in  1965. 
Crimes  In  which  firearms  were  misused  con- 
stitute only  three  percent  of  the  total.  In 
view  of  this,  laws  which  were  designed  to 
reduce  the  misuse  of  firearms  in  crime  could 
not.  from  a  statistical  standpoint,  have  an 
appreciable  Influence  on  the  overall  crime 
rate,  even  if  such  laws  were  hly:hly  effective. 
The  degree  of  eiteciiveness  of  these  firearms 
laws  wiiuld.  of  course,  determine  the  extent 
to  whi'-h  they  might  eliminate  crimes  in- 
cluded in  the  three-percent  figure  (7). 

In  1965,  firearms  were  misused  in  57  per- 
cent of  all  hom'c.des.  17  percent  of  all  ag- 
Rravaled  R?saults,  and  38  percent  of  all  rob- 
beries  (Table  7) . 

Perhaps  the  most  detailed  study  of  homi- 
cide that  has  been  accomplished  to  date  Is 
that  of  Profess.ir  Marvin  E  Wolfgang.  Grad- 
uate Chalrm.-in  of  the  Department  of  So- 
ciology at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Dr  Wolfgang's  study  dealt  with  the  588 
criminal  homicides  which  occurred  In  the 
rity  of  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania,  between 
January  1.  1948.  and  December  31.  1952. 

One  segment  of  the  work  dealt  with  the 
weapons  which  offenders  used  in  carrying 
out  their  acts  of  criminal  homicide.  The  re- 
sults of  this  study  led  Dr.  Wolfgang  to  con- 
clude: 

"It  Is  probably  safe  to  contend  that  many 
homicides  occur  only  because  there  is  suffi- 
cient motivation  or'  provocation,  and  that 
the  tvpe  of  method  used  to  kill  U  merely 
an  accident  of  availability:  that  a  gun  Is 
used  because  It  Is  in  the  offender's  possession 
at  the  time  of  Incitement,  but  that  if  It  were 
not  present,  he  would  use  a  knife  to  sUD. 
or  fists  to  beat  his  victim  to  death. 
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TABLE  7  -RELATIONSHIP  OF  FIREARMS  i  TO  OTHER  WEAP- 
ONS USED  IN  THE  COMMISSION  OF  SERIOUS  CRIMES, 
1965  


57 

23 

10 
6 


206.700 


Homicide- 

Firearins 

Knives  or  cutting  Instru- 
ments    

Personal  weapon  (hands, 

(Ml,  etc.) 

Blunt  obiects 

Miscellaneous  (un- 
known)  

Auravated  assault 

Knives  or  cutting  insttu- 

ments 

Blunt  objects 

Personal  weapon  (hands, 

leet,  etc.) 

Firearms 

Miscellaneous 

Robbery 

Armed  with— 

Firearms 

Other  weapon 

Strong  arm  (muggings).. 

Forciblerape , nV  ■jnr, 

g^rglary  ' 1-  I'J.'*' 

larceny  (JM  and  over) |    '62,400 

Autotheft 486,600 


Percent 

ot 

weapons 

used 


Total 
crimes 

com- 
mitted 


Crimes  in 

which 

firearms 

were  used 


9.850 


5,634 


35,139 


118.920 


45, 190 


22,470 


Xmai '2,790,000  t        85.963 

Total,  firearms ' 3    


(Firearms  including  the  so-called  gangster  weapons  as  so 
classified  under  the  National  Firearms  Act  of  1934.  Unfortunalelir, 
data  breaking  down  hrearms  Into  gangster  weapons  or  sporting 
firearms  is  not  available  (5). 

Source:  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Report,  1%5,  pp  3,  6,  8,  and  10 
07).  and  supplemental  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  FBI  (4). 

■The  world  around  us  abounds  In  avail- 
able means  to  Inflict  death.  Everyone  has 
access  to  many  cutting  and  piercing  instru- 
ments or  to  solid,  heavy  objects  that  can  bo 
used  to  bludgeon  a  victim.  Prom  the  Phila- 
delphia police  files  such  common  household 
Items  as  an  electric  Iron,  a  floor  lamp,  and 
a  pencil  were  uniquely  listed  as  homicide 
weapons. 

"Several  students  of  homicide  have  tried 
to  show  that  the  high  nximber  of,  or  easy 
access  to.  firearms  In  this  country  is  causally 
related  to  our  relatively  high  homicide  rate. 
Such  a  conclusion  cannot  be  drawn  from 
the  Philadelphia  data.  Material  subsequently 
reported  In  the  present  study  regarding  the 
place  where  homicide  occurred,  relationship 
Ijetween  victim  and  offender,  motives,  and 
other  variables,  suggest  that  many  situations, 
events,  and  personalities  that  converge  In  a 
particular  way  and  that  result  In  homicide 
do  not  depend  primarily  upon  the  presence 
or  absence  of  firearms.  While  It  may  be 
true  both  that  the  homicide  rate  Is  lower 
in  Europe  and  that  fewer  homicides  abroad 
Involve  use  of  firearms.  It  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  the  relatively  high  homicide  rate 
In  this  country  is  merely  due  to  greater 
accessibility  of  such  weapons. 

"Comparison  of  a  general  homicide  rate 
with  percentage  use  of  firearms  Is  not  an 
adequate  comparison.  Unless  all  methods  and 
weapons  used  In  homicide  are  compared  be- 
tween two  areas  or  communities,  the  propor- 
tionate use  of  firearms  compared  in  Isolation 
is  not  convincing  evidence  of  a  causal  rela- 
tion between  a  high  homicide  rate  and  the 
number  of  shootings.  Moreover,  comparison 
of  like  cultural  areas  having  similar  homi- 
cide rates  but  vastly  dissimilar  proportions 
of  deaths  caused  by  firearms  would  tend  to 
reject  an  hypothesis  of  a  causal  nexus  be- 
tween the  two  phenomena.  By  way  of  exam- 
ple. Brearley  noted  for  the  years  1924-1926 
that  Pennsylvania  had  a  homicide  rate  of  5.9 
per  100,000  population.  Using  Philadelphia 
victim  data  to  correspond  to  Brearley's  use 
of  mortality  statistics,  we  see  that  the  rate 
during  1948-1952  for  criminal  homicide 
deaths  was  5.7,  and  for  all  homicides — crim- 
inal and  non-crlmlnal — the  rate  was  6.1. 
Despite  the  closeness  of  these  Philadelphia 
rstes  with  the  Pennsylvania  rate  reported  by 


Brearley,  use  of  firearms  In  Pennsylvania 
amounted  to  68  per  cent  of  all  methods,  while 
use  of  flreanns  In  Philadelphia  was  only  33 
per  cent.  The  fact  that  Brearley's  figures  are 
for  an  earlier  period  of  time  has  no  effect  on 
the  conclusion.  Thus,  while  the  homicide 
rates  for  these  two  population  xmlts  are  sim- 
ilar, the  proportionate  use  of  firearms  Is  quite 
dissimilar,  being  over  twice  as  high  for  the 
state  as  for  the  city.  The  hypothesis  of  a 
causal  relationship  between  the  homicide  rate 
and  proportionate  use  of  fljearms  In  killing 
Is,  therefore,  rejected. 

"More  than  the  avallabUlty  of  a  shooting 
weapon  Is  Involved  In  homicide.  Pistols  and 
revolvers  are  not  difficult  to  purchase — le- 
gally or  Illegally — In  Philadelphia.  Police  In- 
terrogation of  defendants  reveals  that  most 
frequently  these  weapons  are  bought  from 
friends  or  acquaintances  for  such  nominal 
sums  as  ten  or  twenty  dollars.  A  penknife  or 
butcher  knife,  of  course.  Is  much  cheaper 
and  more  easily  obtained.  Ready  access  to 
knives  and  Uttle  reluctance  to  engage  In  phys- 
ical coml>at  without  weapons,  or  'to  fight  It 
out,'  are  as  Important  as  the  availability  of 
some  sort  of  gun.  The  type  of  weapon  used 
appears  to  be,  in  part,  the  culmination  of 
assault  intentions  or  events  and  is  only  su- 
perficially related  %o  causality.  To  measure 
quantitatively  the  effect  of  the  presence  of 
firearms  on  the  homicide  rate  would  require 
knowing  the  number  and  type  of  homicides 
that  would  not  have  occurred  had  not  the  of- 
fender— or,  in  some  cases,  the  victim — pos- 
sessed a  gun.  Research  would  require  deter- 
mination of  the  ntmiber  of  shootings  that 
would  have  been  stabbings,  beatings,  or  some 
other  method  of  infilctlng  death  had  no  gun 
been  available.  It  Is  the  contention  of  this 
observer  that  few  homicides  due  to  shootings 
could  be  avoided  merely  if  a  firearm  were  not 
immediately  present,  and  that  the  offender 
would  select  some  other  weapon  to  achieve 
the  same  destructive  goal.  Probably  only  in 
those  cases  where  a  felon  kills  a  police  officer, 
or  vice  versa,  would  homicide  be  av~>lded  in 
the  absence  of  a  firearm." 

Dr.  Wolfgang  also  rejects  the  idea  that 
homicide  rates  are  higher  In  the  United 
States  than  In  England  because  of  easier  ac- 
cess to  firearms. 

A  second  very  comprehensive  study  of 
criminal  homicide,  which  has  Just  been  pub- 
lished. Is  one  dealing  with  the  640  instances 
of  this  crime  which  occurred  In  the  State  of 
California  during  the  year  1960.  This  study 
was  done  In  the  California  Department  of 
Justice,  Bureau  of  Criminal  Statistics.  The 
author,  Crime  Studies  Analyst  Romey  P. 
Narloch,  reached  much  the  same  conclusions 
as  did  Dr.  Wolfgang  in  regard  to  the  relation- 
ship between  the  availability  of  firearms  and 
the  commission  of  criminal  homicide  (10)  : 

"One  of  the  clear  conclusions  of  this  re- 
search Is  that  the  mere  availability  of  weap- 
ons lethal  enough  to  produce  a  human  mor- 
tality bear  no  major  relationship  to  the 
frequency  with  which  this  act  is  completed. 
In  the  home,  at  work,  at  play,  in  almost  any 
environmental  setting  a  mixltltude  of  objects 
exist  providing  means  for  inflicting  Illegal 
death.  Though  the  true  number  of  times 
criminal  homicide  was  attempted  during 
1960  cannot  be  known,  and  In  spite  of  Im- 
proved medical  services,  it  Is  undoubtedly 
much  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
low  yearly  incidence  of  unlawful  slaylngs  Is 
largely  the  product  of  human  Inhlblthjns  to 
kill." 

While  there  are  apparently  no  statistical 
studies  which  have  successfully  linked  fire- 
arms with  criminal  homicide  in  a  casual 
relationship,  the  above  mentioned  studies  are 
among  numerous  others  which  have  placed 
the  blame  on  various  socio-economic  prob- 
lems of  the  day.  Sensing  and  Schroeder,  in 
their  detailed  study  of  homicide  in  the  Great- 
er Cleveland,  Ohio,  area  during  the  years 
1947-53,  state  (2)  : 

"Homicide  is  not  accidental.  Nor  is  the 
fact  that  some  areas  have  a  high  rate  and 


others  a  low  rate  a  matter  of  coincidence. 
The  almost  Invariable  association  of  a  high 
homicide  rate  with  so  many  other  symptoms 
of  social  Ill-health  and  economic  need  shows 
almost  conclusively  the  socio-economic  basis 
of  homicide." 

If  these  conclusions  are  Indeed  correct, 
then  there  would  be  little  reason  to  expect 
firearms  laws  to  reduce  homicide  rates.  Ag- 
gravated assault  (assault  with  Intent  to  kill) 
would  presumedly  be  subject  to  the  same  fac- 
tors as  noted  above. 

Robberies  and  felony  murders  are  usually 
committed  by  prior  offenders.  Law-enforce- 
ment officials  seem  to  have  little  hope  that 
firearms  laws  will  keep  guns  out  of  the  hands 
of  such  individuals.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
has  said  (6) : 

"True,  hoodlums  and  criminal  gangs  will 
obtain  guns  regardless  of  controls.  During 
1962,  there  were  almost  700  felonious  mur- 
ders committed  during  the  course  of  other 
crimes,  such  as  burglary  and  robbery.  This 
total  also  Included  gangland  slaylngs  and 
Juvenile  gang  killings.  Of  this  nimiber,  52 
percent  were  by  gun.  There  were  39  Juvenile 
gang  killings,  19  of  which  were  by  gun.  Of 
the  112  law  enforcement  officers  who  died 
from  criminal  action  during  the  last  3  years, 
108  were  murdered  with  guns.'  Murders  com- 
mitted during  the  commission  of  other  crimes 
will  always  be  a  problem.  Usually,  hardened 
criminals  are  Involved.  For  these  individuals, 
certain  punishment  Is  the  only  language 
they  tuiderstand.  Mandatory  penalties,  over 
and  above  the  sentence  for  the  substantive 
offense,  for  using  a  g^n  while  committing  a 
felony  should  be  a  certainty." 

In  writing  about  extremist  organizations, 
Mr.  Hoover  said  (3) : 

"But  laws  pertaining  to  owning  and  carry- 
ing firearms,  which  vary  from  state  to  state, 
bother  few,  if  any,  IClansmen,  and  weapons 
are  illegally  carried  by  them." 

Lt.  Col.  Paul  A.  Rittelmann.  acting  com- 
mander of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Police,  said 
In  response  to  an  interview  question  about 
the  effectiveness  of  firearms  legislation  (22) : 
"The  criminal  will  get  hold  of  a  gun,  re- 
gardless of  any  law  passed." 

In  testifying  before  a  House  District  of 
Columbia  legislative  committee  on  the  sub- 
ject of  proposed  flrearms  legislation,  Wash- 
ington's Chief  of  Police,  Robert  V.  Murray, 
had  this  to  say  (9) : 

"If  I  felt  that  we  cotild  take  the  guns  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  criminal  with  this  bill 
or  any  other  bill,  I  would  be  a  hundred  per- 
cent for  It.  But  a  criminal  who  is  going  to 
set  out  to  hold  up  a  place  or  assault  some- 
body with  a  gun,  the  carrying  of  a  gun  is 
not  going  to  deter  him.  He  Is  a  criminal  any- 
how, and  he  cannot  lawfully  possess  a  gun.  So 


>  When  an  examination  is  made  of  the 
prior  criminal  histories  of  those  involved.  It 
Is  found  that  76  percent  had  been  arrested 
on  some  criminal  charge  prior  to  the  time 
they  became  participants  in  the  police  mur- 
ders and,  of  even  more  significance,  over 
one-half  of  this  group  had  been  previously 
arrested  for  assaultive-type  crimes  such  as 
rape,  robbery,  assault  with  a  deadly  weapon, 
assault  with  Intent  to  kill.  etc.  In  fact,  the 
record  discloses  9  individuals  had  been 
charged  on  some  prior  occasion  with  an  of- 
fense of  murder.  Seven  of  these  had  been 
paroled  on  the  murder  charge,  one  was  an 
escapee  having  fied  confinement  while  serv- 
ing time  for  murder,  and  one  was  an  escapee 
who  fled  while  waiting  trial  for  murder. 
Sixty-eight  percent  of  the  362  persons  who 
were  responsible  are  known  to  have  had  prior 
convictions  on  criminal  charges  and  more 
than  two-thirds  of  this  group  had  received 
leniency  in  the  form  of  probation  or  parole 
on  at  least  one  of  these  convictions.  More 
than  1  of  every  4  of  the  murderers  was  on 
parole  or  probation  when  he  killed  a  police 
officer  (17.  pages  37,  38). 
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a  law  on  the  books  that  he  cannot  have  a  gun 
In  his  poesesfiion  is  not  going  to  deter  him. 

"It  may  be  argued  that  any  legislation 
that  would  reduce  the  number  of  pistols  in 
clrctilatlon  would  substantially  reduce  the 
number  of  aggravated  assaults.  The  argu- 
ment rests  upon  two  mistaken  premises. 
First,  It  assumes  that  restrictive  legislation 
will  prevent  criminals  from  obtaining  guns. 
The  fact  Is  that  experience  has  shown  that 
legislation  such  as  the  Sullivan  Law  iNew 
York  state — ed  )  does  not  reduce  the  number 
of  pistols  In  the  hands  of  criminals.  Second, 
the  argument  assumes  that  handguns  are 
used  In  most  aggravated  assaults,  whereas 
the  fact  Is  that  pistols  are  used  In  only  a 
small  percentage  of  assaults. 
'  "Legislation  imposing  further  restrictions 
on  the  ownership  and  possession  of  hand- 
guns Is  not  the  answer  to  our  law-enforce- 
ment problem.  Attention  should  be  focused 
on  the  criminal,  not  the  gun." 

Compounding  the  problem  In  robberies  and 
felony  murders  Is  the  large  number  of  fire- 
arms which  are  stolen  annually,  many  by 
individuals  who  will  later  misuse  them  In 
some  criminal  act.  The  fact  that  criminals 
do  steal  flrearms  for  use  in  crimes  naturally 
reduces  the  anticipated  eflectiveness  of  exist- 
ing firearms  control  laws. 

While  the  PB.I.  has  not  made  a  practice 
of  collecting  data  on  stolen  flrearms  (5i,  in- 
formation on  some  20.000  stolen  or  missing 
guns  Is  contained  In  the  FBI's  new  National 
Crime  Information  Center  1 15) . 

Senator  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvan!.^  re- 
cently secured  data  from  the  US.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  regarding  the  number  of 
flrearms  stolen  from  the  US.  Army.  Navy. 
Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force,  for  each  of  the 
years  1954  through  1964  i  16)  In  this  eleven- 
year  period,  some  15.848  guns  were  stolen,  an 
average  of  1.440  per  ye.ir  tl.  pages  10-12). 
In  making  this  request  in  connection  with 
proposed  federal  flre.irms  legislation.  Sen- 
ator Scott  said  ( 13)  : 

"Certainly,  there  are  no  more  stringent 
regulations  covering  the  control  of  flrearms 
than  those  put  into  effect  by  the  military, 
and  for  this  reason,  I  thought  this  informa- 
tion would  be  particularly  helpful." 

In  Washington.  DC.  police  reported  that 
"hot"  guns  (those  sold  illegally)  were  in- 
volved In  nearly  all  the  223  shootings  and  18 
gun  murders  recorded  in  that  city  during 
the  yesr  ending  June  30.  1957  il4).  "Hot" 
guns  were  used,  too,  in  probably  20  percent 
of  the  year's  937  robberies,  according  to  Dep- 
uty Police  Chief  Edgar  E.  Scott,  chief  of  de- 
tectives. Suspects  In  crimes  Involving  a  gun 
most  commonly  explain  that  they  "found  It" 
or  "bought  It  from  a  friend.  "  Detectives  who 
know  the  Illicit  market  say  the  price  of  a 
pistol  may  vary  from  $5  for  a  model  whose 
ability  to  fire  is  questionable  to  $35  or  $40  for 
a  "sleek"  specimen  1 8 ) .  These  prices  are,  of 
course,  much  lees  than  the  cost  of  a  new 
handgun  purchased  from  a  flrearms  dealer. 

In  New  York  City,  where  the  most  restric- 
tive flrearms  laws  In  the  nation  are  in  effect 
(It  Is  necessary  to  have  a  police  permit  to 
possess  a  handgun  even  In  one's  own  home), 
police  reported  that  In  1966,  not  a  single 
NYC  homicide  involved  a  licensed  firearm 
(11).  Since  1944,  New  York  City  police  have 
taken  possession  of  28,409  Ulegally-pcssessed 
pistols  (12). 

The  Los  Angeles  County  District  Attorney's 
Ofllce  conducted  a  statistical  survey  de- 
signed to  provide  Information  on  where  peo- 
ple involved  In  crimes  obtain  their  weapons 
(21).  This  1966  survey  covered  the  Investiga- 
tion of  4.045  criminal  complaints.  263  of 
which  Involved  possession  of  a  firearm  by 
involved  parties. 

A  total  of  222  guns  were  recovered  by  the 
police.  The  remainder,  according  to  the 
police,  were  destroyed  by  the  suspects,  sold 
or  given  to  other  persons,  or  in  many 
Instances  the  suspect  denied  ever  possessing 
a  gun.   Of  the   flrearms   recovered.  39   were 


stolen.  39  were  obtained  from  private  par- 
ties, and  rUe  were  found.  In  102  cases,  police 
could  not  determine  the  source  of  the  gun. 
In  only  37  instances  were  the  recovered  fire- 
arms purchased  from  a  local  retailer. 

All  of  these  data  Indicate  that  firearms 
laws  seem  to  have  little  eKect  In  preventing 
the  Illegal  acquisition  of  flrearms  for  use  In 
Illegal  activities. 

CONCLUSION 

This  study  tested  the  statistical  hypoth- 
esis Slates  u-ith  ftrearms  licensing  laws 
have  loufr  crime  rate^  than  states  not  having 
such  lau.'^.  Statistical  analysis  of  the  latest 
FBI  crime  data  resulted  In  this  hypothesis 
being  rejected.  The  conclusion  was  reached 
that  there  is  no  .statLstlcally  slgmlficant  dif- 
ference in  crime  rates  between  states  that 
have  firearms  licensing  laws  and  those  that 
do  not 

An  attempt  was  made  to  explain  the  results 
of  the  statistical  analysis  by  reviewing  the 
.nudies  which  have  so  far  been  made  In  this 
flek!. 

Some  of  the  theses  advanced  were: 

1.  Cnme  Is  caused  by  socio-economic  prob- 
lems, not  by  firearms    (2,  17.  page  vU). 

2  Firearms  are  Involved  In  only  3'^  of  all 
crimes  In  the  United  States.  Therefore,  flre- 
arms licensing  laws,  even  If  highly  effective, 
would  not  be  likely  to  cause  any  appreciable 
decrease  In  the  overall  crime  rate  (3.  7). 

3.  Firearms  laws  have  varying  degrees  of 
effectiveness.  The  degree  of  effectiveness  de- 
termines the  effect  on  the  crime  rate.  There- 
fore, enactment  of  flrearms  laws  Is  not  auto- 
matically reflected  in  a  reduction  of  crime 
rates  (7) . 

4  The  Incidence  of  non-felony  homicide 
Is  not  related  to  the  availability  of  flrearms; 
when  human  inhibitions  to  kill  are  over- 
come, whatever  weapon  Is  readily  available 
will  be  used  (10,  20)  The  easy  availability  of 
flrearms  does  not  make  murder  easy  (7). 

5  In  the  case  of  robbery  and  felony  mur- 
der, experience  of  law-enforcement  officials 
has  shown  that  criminals  are  not  deterred  In 
their  quest  for  flrearms  by  flrearms  laws,  and 
such  Individuals  persist  In  carrying  weapons 
regardless  of  any  law  which  has  so  far  been 
enacted  i3,  6.  8.  9,  11,  12.  14,  21  and  22). 

6.  Many  firearms  are  stolen  and  available 
to  the  criminal  through  illicit  channels  (8. 
13.  14.  15,  16.  20,  21  and  22)  This  limits  the 
effectiveness  of  any  law  which  regulates  the 
acquisition  of  flrearms  through  legitimate 
channels. 

7.  Criminals  will  substitute  other  wea- 
pons In  the  commission  of  crimes  when  flrej 
arms  are  not  available  Legislation  which 
prevents  criminals  from  purchasing  firearms 
Is  altogether  Irrelevant  to  the  crime  problem 
unless  It  can  be  shown  that  the  end  result 
was  an  actual  reduction  In  crime,  nut  Just  a 
reduction  In  the  number  of  firearms  pos- 
sessed by  the  criminal  element  (7). 
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AF1.-CIO 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fine 
work  done  by  the  AFL-CIO  In  other 
countries  is  well  knowTi,  but  the  par- 
ticular way  In  which  leaders  of  the 
American  labor  movement  work  with 
American  business  leaders  to  build  dem- 
ocratic trade  unionism  in  Latin  America 
is  not  fully  realized.  George  Meany,  pres- 
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ident  of  the  AFL-CIO,  discussed  this 
subject  in  a  recent  talk  to  the  National 
Press  Club  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  all  of  us  should 
know  more  about  what  is  being  done  to 
achieve  more  prosperous,  progressive, 
and  peaceful  nations  south  of  the  border, 
I  Include  Mr.  Meany's  address  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  i 

Address  by  George  Meant.  President, 

AFL-CIO 
President  LeRoy,  my  good  friend  Win 
Booth,  members  of  the  Press  Club,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  I'm  very  glad  that  the  president 
told  vou  the  ground  rules  In  regard  to  the 
questions,  because  I  think  If  he  hadn't  I 
would  have  had  all  of  my  questions  on  the 
AIFLD.  Frankly,  I  don't  think  I  can  keep 
within  the  time  limit  and  do  justice  to  this 
subject,  6o  I'll  give  you  just  an  outline  In 
the  time  allotted  to  me  of  what  the  AIFLD 
Is  all  about  and  what  we  hope  It  will  be 
about  In  the  future. 

Let  me  first  give  you  the  purpose  of  the 
AFL-CIO  In  setting  up  the  American  Insti- 
tute for  Free  Labor  Development.  Its  pur- 
pose Is  very  simple:  to  try  to  build  In  Latin 
America  strong,  democratic  trade  unions,  to 
build  up  the  standards  of  life  of  the  workers 
In  these  countries  and  at  the  same  time 
make  a  contribution  to  the  economic  health 
of  each  country. 

You  might  ask:  What  kind  of  unions? 
Well,  we  did  not  and  do  not  desire  them  to 
pattern  their  unions  after  the  United  States 
unions.  We  do  expect  and  hope,  however, 
that  they  will  build  unions  that  are  able  to 
stand  on  their  own  feet,  unions  that  will  be 
economically  strong,  capable  of  representing 
the  workers  of  these  coun«flea  and  not  de- 
pendent on  outside  elements  for  improving 
the  conditions  of  these  workers. 

There  have  been  unions  In  Latin  America 
for  many  years.  And.  I  can  say  to  you  very 
frankly  that  over  the  years  by  our  standards 
they  have  not  been  very  effective.  None  of 
these  unions  that  I've  kno'wn  over  the  years 
was  completely  Independent  In  the  sense 
that  they  depended  on  their  economic 
strength  and  on  the  strength  of  their  mem- 
bership In  order  to  improve  their  conditions 
of  life  and  of  work.  Many  of  them  were  de- 
pendent on  some  political  leader,  some  politi- 
cal boss,  and  In  a  good  many  they  depended 
on  the  whim  of  someone  who  had  dictatorial 
tendencies. 

I  think  a  case  In  point  describing  some  of 
the  problems  that  we  have  would  be  the 
case  of  the  Argentine  where  Peron  ruled  for 
many  years.  I  was  in  Argentina  some  few 
years  back  and  I  was  amazed  at  the  attitude 
of  the  unions  toward  the  government.  I  was 
amazed  at  the  attitude  of  the  unions  toward 
Peron  even  though  he  had  been  In  exile  for 
a  few  years.  The  membership  of  many  of 
these  unions  looked  upon  Peron  as  the  great 
deliverer,  the  great  man  Insofar  as  workers 
were  concerned.  The  reason  was  quite  simple. 
Any  Improvement  that  they  had  ever  had 
during  the  Peron  years  was  given  to  them  by 
Peron  from  his  balcony.  He  would  stand  on 
the  balcony  and  decree  a  raise  In  wages.  He 
would  tell  them  when  they  were  going  to  get 
paid  holidays.  They  looked  to  him  as  their 
benefactor.  If.  In  the  meantime,  he  hap- 
pened to  ruin  the  economy  of  the  country, 
that  didn't  seem  to  bother  the  workers.  They 
didn't  seem  to  understand  that. 

So.  In  all  of  these  countries  we  have  had 
a  problem  where  the  unions  had  to  have  a 
political  champion,  someone  who  took  care 
of  them.  Instead  of  their  taking  care  of 
themselves.  This  situation  was  one  reason  we 
felt  we  could  Interest  them  In  the  American 
type  of  trade  unions.  We  hope  we  could  also 
put  them  in  a  situation  where  they  could 
make  a  contribution  to  the  economic  life  of 
their  own  country.  Now  you  might  ask.  "Why 
do  we  have  this  Interest?  Why  would  Amer- 


ican unions  have  an  Interest  in  the  situa- 
tions In  Latin  America,  In  the  workers  of 
Latin  America?" 

Well,  we've  always  had  an  Interest  In 
workers  In  all  parts  of  the  world.  We  have 
a  particular  Interest  these  days  because  we 
see  the  world  divided  with  two  types  of  gov- 
errunents — the  dictatorial  type  of  govern- 
ment and  the  free  type.  And,  of  course,  our 
stake  here  In  America  Is  In  the  continuance 
of  a  free  society,  having  a  free  type  of  govern- 
ment. We  see  that  where  workers  lose  their 
freedom,  where  they  go  under  the  control  of 
a  dlcUtorshlp  or  a  tyrannical  goveriunent  of 
any  kind,  this  represents  a  threat  to  us. 
It  represents  a  menace  to  our  way  of  life. 
Perhaps,  In  order  to  bring  this  matter 
closer  to  home,  where  would  our  standing 
be  as  a  free  society  if  all  of  Latin  America 
went  the  way  of  Castro's  Cuba?  Let  me  say 
that  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  there  Is  no 
misunderstanding  on  may  part  as  to  what 
the  Intent  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  when 
they  backed  Castro.  I  don't  think  that  they 
are  satisfied  Just  to  have  Cuba  go  into  the 
Communist  orbit.  I  think  they  have  designs 
on  all  of  Latin  America. 

So  we  feel  we  have  a  stake  in  freedom.  We 
have  a  stake  In  freedom  of  workers  all  over 
the  world.  This  Is  the  reason  for  our  Interest 
In  the  ICFTU.  This  Is  the  reason  that  we 
sent  people  to  Germany  Immediately  after 
World  War  II  to  try  to  rebuild  a  free  trade 
union  movement  in  that  country  and  I  can 
say  that  effort  was  successful,  we  made  quite 
a  contribution  there.  We  made  a  contribu- 
tion In  Italy  and  Prance  and  many  other 
places  because  we  felt  that  there  was  a  men- 
ace to  our  way  of  life — a  definite  menace  to 
our  future  that  is  Inherent  In  all  dictator- 
ships— that,  we  really  had  a  stake  In  main- 
taining and  extending  freedom  throughout 
the  world. 

So  naturally  when  we  looked  to  Latin 
America,  our  closest  neighbors  In  the  trade 
union  field,  we  felt  that  we  had  to  do  some- 
thing there.  Now  I'na  not  going  to  tell  you 
that  we  performed  any  miracles.  Latin  Amer- 
ica Is  sUU  a  problem.  We  are  trying  to  make 
a  contribution  to  building  democratic  so- 
cieties through  trade  unions  there,  but  the 
Latin  American  countries  have  still  got  a 
long  way  to  go.  There  Is  still  too  much  money 
being  spent  for  military  hardware  In  these 
countries  and  too  Uttle  being  spent  on  the 
welfare  of  the  people. 

This  Idea  was  presented  to  the  AFLi-CIO 
Executive  Council  In  August  of  1960  by  Vice 
President  Joe  Belme.  We  appropriated  $20,- 
000.  We  got  a  young  professor  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  to  make  a  feasibility 
study.  We  gave  considerable  time  to  the  proj- 
ect and  finally  we  Incorporated  the  American 
Institute  for  Free  Labor  Development,  In  the 
latter  months  of  1961. 

The  trustees  of  this  organization  are  rep- 
resentatives of  American  labor,  American 
business,  Latin  American  labor  and  they  In- 
clude some  outstanding  people  from  Latin 
America  from  the  academic  world.  I  might 
say  to  you  quite  frankly  that  this  Institution 
Is  set  up  so  that  the  labor  people  are  In  the 
majority.  We  hold  the  largest  number  of 
seats  on  the  board  of  trustees  and  we  are 
going  to  keep  It  that  way. 

But  you  might  ask:  "Why  American  busi- 
ness? Why  did  we  want  American  business 
m  this?"  Well,  we  gave  a  lot  of  thought  to 
this  We  gave  a  lot  of  time  to  It.  And,  the 
Executive  Council  finally  decided  unani- 
mously that  we  should  bring  American  busi- 
ness Into  this  Institution  on  the  theory  that 
they  should  have  the  same  stake,  that  they 
should  have  the  same  Interest  In  the  build- 
ing of  free  societies  In  Latin  America  as  we 
have.  They  want  to  do  business  there,  they 
certainly  want  to  do  business  with  countries 
that  have  viable  economies  and  we  feel  that 
you  can't  have  a  successful  economy  unless 
you  have  the  cooperation  of  all  segments  of 
the  society  and  especially  those  who  are  the 


most  Important  aspects  Insofar  as  produc- 
tion is  concerned.  So  we  went  to  American 
business  and  we  told  them  what  we  thought 
they  should  do.  We  thought  that  they  should 
have  an  Interest.  And  we  got  a  very,  very  en- 
couraging response. 

The  result  Is  that  we  have  some  outstand- 
ing American  businessmen  contributing  to 
the  work  of  the  AIFLD.  We  have  several  out- 
standing American  businessmen  sitting  on 
the  board  of  trustees.  And,  I  might  say  to 
you  that  In  going  to  these  businessmen  ask- 
ing that  they  share  our  interest  In  this  work 
of  building  unions  and,  of  course,  this,  we 
told  them  quite  frankly,  this  Is  what  we 
wanted  to  do — we  wanted  to  build  unions — 
that  we  did  this  without  regard  to  whether 
or  not  the  particular  American  businessman 
had  relations  with  unions  here  or  not.  That 
did  not  enter  the  picture.  In  fact  we  have 
some  American  businessmen  who  do  busi- 
ness with  unions  and  some  who  do  not. 

Now,  let  me  get  to  the  actual  work  of  the 
ALPLD.  It  falls  into  two  categories.  One,  Is 
workers'  education.  The  second  category  Is 
the  Social  Projects  Division  set  up  to  im- 
prove workers'  standards  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  This  was  not  in  the  picture 
when  we  first  set  up  the  AIFLD,  It  came  into 
the  picture  after  President  Kennedy  set  up 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  The  AIFLD  Is  now 
an  agency  of  the  United  Stetes  government 
so  far  as  Its  social  projects  work  Is 
concerned. 

Let  me  go  first  Into  the  educational 
phases  of  the  Institute.  Small  groups  of 
trade  unionists  from  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, carefully  screened  and  selected  by  un- 
ions In  these  countries  and  covering  every 
country  In  Latin  America  except  Cuba,  Haiti 
and  Paraguay,  are  brought  to  Washington 
for  a  three-month  Intensive  training  course. 
These  young  trade  unionists  come  here  and 
are  given  courses  in  basic  economics  and 
trade  union  procedures.  They  also  travel 
around  the  United  States  to  get  a  look  at  the 
Industrial  complex  here  and  to  get  an  idea 
of  how  American  workers  live  and  how  our 
trade  unions  operate.  The  wages  and  ex- 
penses of  these  students  are  paid  for  by  the 
AIFLD  here  In  Washington. 

Then  they  go  back  home  tind  for  nine 
months  more  In  their  home  countries  their 
wages  and  expenses  are  again  paid  for  by  the 
AIFLD  as  they  act  as  Instructors  for  trade 
union  education  for  rank-and-file  workers 
m  their  home  countries.  These  people  spend 
some  12  weeks  here  In  the  United  States.  We 
call  this  an  advanced  teacher-training  pro- 
gram, because  the  people  we  train  here  go 
back  and  act  as  teachers. 

Incidentally,  we  have  just  graduated  our 
16th  class.  Over  500  yovmg  men  and  women 
from  all  these  Latin  American  countries  have 
gone  through  what  we  call  our  Washington 
school  and  those  Instructed  through  local 
training  courses  in  their  home  countries — 
19  or  20  countries — are  well  over  60,000, 

Those  who  are  brought  to  Washington 
come  here  to  enable  them  to  become  teach- 
ers, so  they  can  go  back  to  their  respective 
countries  and  do  this  job.  We  find  that  we 
get  sort  of  a  mxUtlpller  effect  In  this  way, 
teaching  one  man  who  In  turn  can  teach 
many  others.  During  the  first  week  that  they 
are  here  we  have  two  very  prominent  pro- 
fessors from  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity who  teach  them  the  techniques  of 
modern  adult  education— the  psychology  of 
training  adults,  how  to  use  visual  aids,  class- 
room techniques  and  so  forth.  They  then  go 
right  from  this  Into  the  subject  matter. 
They  are  taught  the  history  of  the  labor 
movement,  collective  bargaining,  labor  leg- 
islation, social  security  and  all  the  benefits 
that  should  be  provided  for  workers  through 
social  security  programs.  In  other  words,  they 
go  through  the  whole  range  of  trade  union 
problems.  Since  1962,  as  I  said,  over  500  grad- 
uates have  gone  through  our  Washington 
schools    and    over    60,000    students— worker 
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students — ^bave  participated   In    the  educa- 
tlonai  programs  in  these  countries. 

Now  this  work  of  the  Institute  la  expan- 
sive. We  started  a  new  venture  recently. 
Last  month  we  graduated  15  Latin  American 
trade  union  leaders  who  completed  an 
AXPLD  nine-months  course  on  labor  eco- 
nomlca  at  the  university  level.  This  course 
was  conducted  at  Loyola  University  In  New 
Orleans  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  AIFLD. 
We  expect  that  these  particular  graduates 
will  go  back  to  Latin  America  and  act  as 
labor  eoona<nlsts  for  the  various  unions  down 
there. 

All  this  ts  an  effort  to  make  these  unions 
a  more  Important  part  of  the  economy  and 
the  society  in  which  they  live.  We  don't  feel 
that  there  Is  going  to  be  any  real  change 
In  Latin  America  until  the  great  masses  of 
the  people  in  these  countries  have  a  greater 
purchasing  power  which.  In  the  anal  analysis, 
adds  up  to  a  modern  economy. 

I  could  go  much  further  into  the  academic 
side,  but  time  Is  a  factor  here  that  I  have 
to  recognize. 

The  Social  Projects  Division  of  AIFLD  came 
Into  being  after  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program  was  announced  by  President  Ken- 
nedy and  under  the  arrangements  we  have 
made  with  the  government,  the  Social 
Projects  Division  is  In  a  sense  a  working 
agency  of  the  United  States  government — 
working  with  its  expenses  paid  by  AID  and 
used  to  channel  .American  aid  under  the 
Alliance  to  union-sponsored  projects  In  Latin 
America. 

This  came  about  right  after  President  Ken- 
nedy announced  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
There  was  a  meeting  over  at  the  White  House 
and  we  told  the  President  what  we  thought 
of  the  whole  Idea.  I  remember  we  stressed 
very  strongly  that  we  were  going  to  help  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  and  that  the 
money  that  we  were  spending  was  not  Just 
to  be  channeled  to  the  established  societies 
of  these  various  countries— that  would  mean 
that  the  rich  would  get  a  little  richer  and 
there  would  be  really  no  dlfferenec  Insofar  as 
the  conditions  of  the  great  ma£s  of  the  work- 
ers In  theae  countries  were  concerned  So  we 
convinced  him  that  we  had  a  part  to  play, 
that  some  of  this  money.  Instead  of  all  of  It 
being  channeled  to  business  institutions  or 
through  banks  or  through  governments,  that 
some  of  it  should  be  channeled  through 
trade  unions,  that  trade  unions  should  spon- 
sor projects  which  are  to  be  financed  under 
the  Alliance. 

Under  this  arrangement  we  set  up  what 
we  call  the  Social  Projects  DlvUlon  of  the 
AIFLD.  Now  what  are  we  doing?  We're  build- 
ing Credit  unions  In  Latin  Annerlca.  We  have 
established  what  we  call  rural  cooperatives. 
We  have  established  workers'  banks.  The 
American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  Develop- 
ment Is  now  the  largest  builder  of  worker- 
sponsored,  low-cost  housing  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. We  have  already  completed  housing 
programs  in  nine  different  countries  to  date 
and  we  have  quite  a  program  and  quite  a 
ways  to  go. 

Our  first  big  housing  project  was  in  Mexico 
City — the  John  P  Kennedy  housing  project 
which  presently  houses  20.000  people  who 
formerly  lived  in  the  slumi  of  Mexico  City. 
Thifl  project  was  financed  by  the  AFI^CIO 
with  a  $10  million  loan  over  a  20-vear  period 
with  an  Interest  rate  of  5>2  percent  This  Is 
for  workers  who  have  never  had  any  decent 
housing  The  project  Is  owned  and  wa.s  spon- 
sored by  the  Graphic  Arts  unions  of  Mexico 

CltT. 

Now  speaking  about  Interest  rates,  the 
going  interest  rate  I  believe,  today  In  Mexico 
City  la  something  like  17  percent  Tou  can 
get  a  mortgage  on  vour  house,  a  private  home 
for  17  percent  and  you  have  to  renew  the 
mortgage  In  four  or  five  years  and  then  the 
percentage  goes  up  to  20. 

We  are  able  to  offer  5'i '".  money.  And  this 
la  American  labor  money,  this  is  not  govern- 


ment money  This  is  mortgage  money  from 
American  labor.  It  consists  of  money  taken 
from  welfare  and  pension  funds  under  a 
100  c  guarantee  by  the  federal  government. 
Now  a  few  weeks  ago  we  broke  ground  for  a 
housing  project  in  Georgetown  In  Guyana, 
where  there  is  to  be  built  S68  low-cost  work- 
ers' homes  costing  upward  of  $2  million.  The 
American  unions  have  a  loan  on  this  proj- 
ect for  $2  million  and  this  project  Is  spun- 
sored  by  the  Guyana  TUC  and  I  am  happy 
to  see  that  the  president,  Dick  Ishmael  of 
the  Guyana  TUC  is  here  In  the  audience 
today. 

On  these  housing  projects  the  AIFLD  pro- 
vides all  technical  assistance  in  all  phases  of 
planning  and  carrying  out  the  work.  We  have 
a  workers'  housing  bank  in 'Latin  America 
set  up  with  the  assistance  of  AIFLD  in  Lima, 
Peru.  This  is  the  fastest  growing  savings  and 
loan  association  in  Lima  today  with  7,800 
depositors  and  while  it  Is  less  than  2  years 
old  It  already  has  several  million  dollars  out 
on  housing  programs.  This  Is  something 
really  new  in  Latin  America,  workers  setting 
up  so.methlng  similar  to  our  building  and 
loan  associations  using  their  own  money  and 
loaning  it  out  at  reasonable  Interest  rates 
for  housing. 

We  have  campeaino  programs  going  on  In 
many  areas  of  Latin  America — educational 
programs,  vocational  training,  legal  assist- 
ance and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  We  have 
three  of  these  now  In  northeast  Brazil  and 
we  have  one  being  set  up  In  Colombia. 

In  addition  to  housing  and  other  projects 
which  call  for  AID  money  we  have  what  we 
call  AFLr-ClO  Impacts  Projects.  They  are  car- 
ried out  by  the  AIFLD.  These  are  programs 
through  which  we  either  loan  or  grant  up  to 
tS.OOO  for  small  projects  that  help  workers 
in  various  parts  of  Latin  America.  The  money 
that  Is  loaned  becomes  part  of  a  revolving 
fund  and  keeps  on  working 

Now  I  could  go  on,  of  course,  at  great 
length.  This  is  a  subject  which  takes  a  lot 
of  time,  but  I  think  It  might  be  well  to  give 
you  a  sample  of  what  Is  going  on,  to  give 
you  the  highlights  of  AIFLD's  weekly  report 
for  the  week  of  June  19  In  Central  America. 
In  Costa  Rica,  the  report  tells  of  graduation 
of  22  Transport  workers  from  a  seminar  In 
that  country.  Here  is  a  report  of  a  seminar 
graduating  30  trade  unionists  In  the  prov- 
ince of  Colon  In  Panama,  one  of  2.1  unionists 
graduating  from  a  seminar  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo. 

In  Honduras,  a  »3,30O  Impacts  Projects 
loan  was  approved  for  the  federation  there 
to  construct  a  model  hous»  on  a  c<jnstructlon 
site  to  help  determine  exact  construction 
costs  for  the  units  of  a  housing  development 
In  the  Caribbean  area  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, an  Impacts  Projects  grant  has  been 
approved  for  the  sugar  workers  of  Guaymate 
to  purchase  sewing  machines  for  use  by  their 
wives  and  d-iughters  and  t<i  a  c  impeslno  pro- 
gram In  LaVega  to  buy  materials  to  convert 
an  existing  spring  Into  a  protected  .■sanitary 
water  system  for  the  community  In  Brazil, 
the  report  shows  the  11th  resident  course 
began  May  15  at  our  institute  in  Sao  Paulo 
In  Chile,  .seminars  are  being  completed  In 
Chuqulcamata.  Concepcion  and  Antof.igns*.a 
In  Colombia,  a  two-weeks  course  for  cam- 
peslnoB  at  Sabanalarga  and  another  one  at 
Tlbacuy  In  Ecuador,  courses  have  been  com- 
pleted by  45  members  of  the  Chaviffeurs' 
union  In  a  trvde  union  seminar.  In  Guyana  a 
course  for  shop  stewards  was  completed  In 
Georgetown  on  the  20th  of  Miy 

In  Peru  a  Joint  .\IFLD  PTTI-- that's  a 
trade  union  secretarlit  in  the  postal  field  — 
seminar  In  Plura  graduated  39  communica- 
tions workers  on  M^.y  27  In  Urugu.iy  55 
workers  graduated  May  19  from  the  12th 
national  course  In  that  country  In  Vene- 
zuela, a  seminar  was  completed  for  28  union- 
ists at  Cablnrias.  In  Brazil  a  11,400  Impacts 
Projects  loan  has  been  approved  by  the  tele- 
phone workers  of  Recife  ti  help  them  repair 


their  flood-damaged  homes.  In  Bolivia,  the 
Hotel  and  Restaurant  Workers  Union  of 
Oruro  has  received  approval  of  an  Impacts 
Projects  loon  to  repair  the  union's  mauso- 
leum in  the  city's  cemetery.  Just  think  of 
that  one. 

In  Colombia,  the  Workers  Union  of  Vails 
have  received  approximately  $1,200  from  the 
Small  Projects  program  for  repairs  to  their 
Workers'  University.  An  Ecuador  Impacts 
Projects  grant  was  approved  for  the  cam- 
p>eslnos  of  Alaques  to  purchase  materials 
needed  to  construct  two  additional  class- 
rooms for  the  town  school.  In  Peru  alone, 
some  ♦347,800  has  been  approved  by  the 
Peruvian  Housing  Bank  under  the  prortncial 
program  for  the  oil  workers  of  Talara  to 
build  117  houses.  An  Imp>acts  Projects  loan 
of  11,760  was  approved  for  the  purchase  of 
cutting  and  perforating  machines  for  the  use 
of  a  printing  co-op  run  by  the  former  mem- 
bers  of  the  printers  unions  of  Plura. 

This  g^lves  you  an  Idea  of  some  of  the 
activity  that  Is  going  on  down  there.  This 
has  t)een  only  an  outline  of  what  we  are 
doing,  but  we  are  trying  to  help  the  workers 
in  these  countries  and  to  help  the  countries 
themselves,  because  Latin  America  will  never 
oome  Into  the  20th  century  unless  and  until 
the  mass  purchasing  p>ower  of  the  people  of 
these  countries  is  raised.  The  Idea  that  you 
ain  build  a  successful  society  on  the  basis  of 
wages  that  are  so  low  that  people  can't  pur- 
chase the  things  that  you  can  make  Is,  of 
course,  of  the  last  century.  We  hope  to  change 
that. 

There  ore  stUl  many  problema  In  Latin 
America,  still  too  many  military  establish- 
ments In  power.  The  wages  are  still  too  low. 
The  gap  between  the  very  poor  and  the  very 
rich  indicate  that  we  have  a  very  long  way  to 
go  However,  we  think  that  we  have  a  pro- 
gram that  will  bring  progress  in  the  long 
run.  We  hope  we  are  making  a  contribution 
that  win  help  the  Latin  American  worker* 
over  the  long  haul.  We  think  we  are  on  the 
right  track.  I  am  rather  proud  of  my  part  In 
It. 

We  now  have  76  acres  dov^n  on  the  shores 
of  the  Shenandoah  River  In  FYont  Royal.  We 
have  a  very  lovely  old  house  there.  We  flied 
it  up  a  little  bit.  We  are  going  to  enlarge  It, 
and  I  am  sure  this  Is  going  to  be  a  permanent 
Institution  and  that  eventually  it  will  not 
Just  be  a  seat  of  learning  for  our  Latin 
American  friends.  It  will  be  a  worker  uni- 
versity that  will  serve  all  the  workers,  not 
only  of  Latin  America,  but  also  our  own 
people  here  In  the  United  States. 

QrE.-jnONS    AND    ANSWERS 

Qurition  Is  AIFLD  supported  In  whole  or 
in  part  by  the  CIA? 

Meany:  AIFLD  Is  supported  In  whole  or  In 
part  by  AID.  which  Is  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  f.nd  not  by  one  cent 
from  the  CI.\  It  Is  supported  In  whole  or  In 
part  by  American  business  and  American 
labor.  And,  so  there  will  be  no  misunder- 
standing. It  Is  supported  by  quite  a  large  sum 
of  money  by  .MD  under  a  contract — and  we 
can  show  you  a  copy  of  the  contract — signed 
by  myself  as  the  president  of  the  American 
Institute  and  signed  by  the  .Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development.  I  think  that  our  share 
of  AID  funds  f  r  fiscal  1966  was  $4  million. 
So  when  you  get  that  kind  of  money,  why 
do  you  have  to  run  to  the  CI.\? 

Qurition  Do  you  think  It  will  be  possible 
to  expand  the  .^IFLD  program  to  Africa  and 
.\sia? 

Mcany  Well,  actually,  we  have  already  set 
up  an  .^frlcan  program — we  call  that  the 
.African-American  Lab  )r  Center.  It's  set  up 
In  New  York  We  are  financing  It  with  AFL- 
CIO  money  and  with  some  assistance  from 
AID 

However.  Africa  presents  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent problem  There  have  been  unions  In 
Latin  America  for  many,  many  years  Latin 
.America   has  had  some  trade  union  expert- 
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ence.  In  Africa — and  we  have  a  staff  work- 
ing on  tills  now — In  these  newly  emerging 
oountrles  we  find  they  don't  have  unions.  In 
(act,  all  you  had  in  most  of  these  colonial 
countries  were  the  white  settlers  and  the 
so-called  native  labor.  We  are  working  on  this 
and  actually  our  work  In  Africa  at  the  pres- 
ent time  Is  not  so  much  to  try  to  build 
unions — we  help  there,  we  helped  them  by 
what  they  need  mostly — transportation — 
Land  Rovers,  as  they  call  the  British  answer 
to  the  American  Jeep.  They  need  mulU- 
graphlng  machines  and  loudsp)eakers  and 
things  like  that.  Most  of  our  work  In  Africa, 
up  to  the  present  time,  is  vocational  train- 
ing. We  are  running  a  sewing  school  In 
Kenya:  we  have  a  chauffeurs  school  In  Lagoe 
»nd  this  sort  of  tiUng.  It  will  be  some  time 
before  we  wlU  get  things  In  shape  In  Africa 
where  we  could  embark  on  a  program  similar 
to  the  AIFLD  program  In  Latin  America.  But. 
I  can  say  to  you  quite  frankly,  when  that 
time  comes,  I  am  quite  hopeful  that  we  will 
set  up  an  Institute  for  Africa. 

question:  Do  you  feel  that  {jerhaps  your 
training  program  In  Latin  America  Is  too 
sophisticated  for  the  average  Latin  American 
labor  movement  worker?  Is  the  training  pro- 
gram geared  properly  to  the  level  of  educa- 
tion you  are  trying  to  reach? 

Meany:  We  have  found  out  that  It  Is  not 
too  sophisticated.  We  have  found  out  that 
the  Latin  Americans  are  wonderful  students 
and,  as  I  said  before,  I  could  not  go  Into  all 
phases  of  this  work.  We  make  a  survey  as  we 
graduate  young  men.  We  make  a  survey  to 
see  what  happens  to  them — to  see  where  they 
go.  Frankly,  we  lose  a  few.  Very  few.  Very 
few  go  back  and  find  employment  outside  the 
trade  union  movement.  I  would  say  9  out  of 
10  boys  that  we  have  graduate  since  1962 
from  the  school  have  gone  to  work  for  their 
trade  unions. 

And  I  am  sure  Dick  Ishmael  can  tell  you 
and  vouch  for  this — that  in  the  struggle  for 
free  unions  In  Guyana,  the  struggle  which 
was  engaged  In  between  Communist  dom- 
inated unions  and  free  unions — we  had  eight 
graduates  from  AIFLD  who  played  a  very, 
very  prominent  part  In  the  struggle. 

I  don't  think  our  program  Is  too  sophlBtl- 
cated.  We  find  that  most  of  the  people  that 
they  send  up  to  us  here  have  high  school 
educations  so  there  Is  no  problem  there.  We 
had  no  trouble  getting  15  trade  unionists 
with  college  educations  that  we  sent  to 
Loyola  for  our  special  course  In  labor 
economics. 

So  the  answer  to  the  question  Is  that  our 
program  Is  not  too  sophisticated. 

Question.-  Mr.  Meany.  do  you  feel  that 
further  strike  turmoil  in  the  United  States 
this  year  will  put  Congress  In  the  mood  for 
some  general  labor  law  reform?  In  other 
words,  strengthening  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
etc.? 

Meany:  I  think  Congress  Is  already  In  that 
mood.  And,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  are 
going  to  fight  any  labor  control  legislation 
that  Is  compulsory.  And  we  are  going  to  look 
with  a  great  deal  of  suspicion  on  any  former 
friends  who  tell  us  that  It  Is  good  for  us. 

Question:  Hoffa  has  been  convicted.  Is 
there  a  plan  afoot  to  bring  the  Teamsters 
and  their  I'j  million  members  back  Into  the 
APL-CIO? 
Meany:  No  comment.  No  comment. 
Question:  What  Is  the  AFL-CIO  doing  to 
compel  craft  unions  to  accept  meaningful 
numbers  of  Negro  apprentices  and  journey- 
men? 

Meany:  I  would  say  that  from  what  1  know 
about  the  craft  unions  that  they  are  ready 
to  accept  meaningful  numbers  of  Negro  ap- 
prentices and  Journeymen,  but  the  problem 
here  is,  and  I'm  sure  you  can  verify  this  by 
going  around  the  country  and  making  a  little 
Inquiry,  that  we  don't  seem  to  get  Negro  ap- 
prentices. They  seem  to  feel  that  there  Is 
some  other  way  to  get  into  the  craft  unions. 
Now  when  I  was  a  whole  lot  younger  there 


was  another  way  to  get  In  the  craft  unions. 
You  Just  decided  you  wanted  to  work  as  a 
plumber  or  do  electrical  work  or  something 
efee,  and  you  went  and  got  yourself  a  job  as 
a  helper  or  an  apprentice.  But  that  Is  no 
longer  possible.  You  cannot  become  an  ap- 
prentice at  these  trades  unless  you  have  a 
high  school  education.  You  can't  possibly 
qualify  for  the  trade  unless  you  have  a  high 
school  education. 

So  what  some  of  our  Negro  organized 
groups  fall  to  understand  Is  that  the  only 
way  you  can  come  Into  these  trades  and  make 
the  grade  Is  through  apprenticeship  train- 
ing. You  take  someone  who  has  been  a  handy 
man  and  put  him  In  my  union,  give  him 
a  full-fledged  card  and  at  the  end  of  a 
couple  of  years  he  would  be  telUng  you  that 
he  couldn't  get  any  work  and  of  course  he 
wouldn't  get  any  work  unless  he  was  quali- 
fied. ^ 

We  have  thousands  of  men  at  Cape  Ken- 
nedy In  my  union. 

The  electrical  workers  have  thousands  of 
men.  Iron  workers,  sheet  metal  workers,  and 
the  type  of  work  that  they  do  there  bears 
absolutely  no  relation  to  the  work  that  we 
used  to  do  In  the  building  line.  My  union, 
the  Plumbers  International  Union,  has  700 
full-time  Instructors  In  this  country — 700 
full-time  Instructors  for  their  apprentices. 
They  use  Purdue  University  every  summer 
for  a  two-week  course  to  upgrade  their  In- 
structors and  they  spend  more  money  for 
apprenticeship  training  than  does  the  United 
States  government — this  one  union.  So  the 
way  into  apprentice  training  Is  with  proper 
qualified  apprentices  and  the  sooner  the 
Negro  organizations  and  do-gooders  under- 
stand It,  the  better  for  all  concerned.  That  Is 
the  only  way  they  can  come  Into  these  trades 
and  there  Is  no  shortcut. 

Question:  A  related  question,  sir.  The  U.S. 
Negro  soldier  has  been  outstanding  In  Viet- 
nam. When  these  Negro  soldiers  return  to  the 
States  what  plans  are  you  making  to  welcome 
them  into  your  craft  unions  If  they  do  have 

equal  skills?  ,    ,  .„ 

Meany:  Any  of  them  who  have  equal  skills 
will  come  right  In.  There  will  be  no  problem 
there  at  all. 

Question.-  Sir,  would  you  give  us  your  views 
on  Secretary  Boyd's  proposal  to  build  U.S. 
merchant  ships  In  foreign  yards? 

Meany:  Maybe  we  should  get  our  Secretary 
of  Transportation  from  some  foreign  yard. 
The  answer  to  that  is  obvious.  U.S.  merchant 

Bhlps ^u.S.  means  United  States  merchant 

ships.  And  If  they  are  U.S.  merchant  ships,  we 
have  plenty  of  people  In  the  United  States 
ready,  able  and  willing  to  build  them.  I'm 
against  building  them  In  foreign  yards. 

Question:  Sir.  what  do  you  predict  for  the 
future   of   the   National   Farmers   Union? 

Meany:  What  do  I  predict  for  the  future 
of  the  National  Farmers  Union?  I  have  no 
prediction. 

Question:  The  Edward  P.  Morgan  radio 
program  recently  finished  after  12  years  on 
the  air  at  a  cost  of  $1  mlUlon  to  your  orga- 
nization. What  are  the  chances  that  this 
type  radio  program  might  be  discontinued 
as  an  economy  measure? 

Meany:  This  program  waa  not  discontinued 
as  an  economy  measure.  We  were  very  happy 
with  the  program  and  had  no  Intention  of 
discontinuing.  However,  when  Ed  Morgan  de- 
cided to  take  the  offer  of  a  new  venture  in 
educational  television,  financed  I  believe  by 
the  Ford  Foundation  or  one  of  the  founda- 
tions, it  gave  VIS  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
whole  question  of  our  public  relations: 
whether  using  radio  or  television  or  what 
have  you  was  best  and  we  decided  that  we 
would  let  this  period  go.  Now  what  I  want 
to  point  out  Is  that  we  had  thU  question 
under  study  last  February.  A  committee  of 
the  Council  was  appointed  to  study  this 
question.  We  had  no  Intimation  at  the  time 
that  Morgan  was  considering  any  other  offer, 
was  thinking  of  going  any  other  place,  so 


while  we  were  In  the  process  of  studying  It, 
as  to  just  what  our  future  would  be  In  the 
field  of  radio  and  television,  Morgan  came 
along  and  decided  that  he  would  accept  this 
offer.  We,  of  course,  had  to  agree  and  I  say 
this  with  a  great  deal  of  regret. 

We  think  that  this  man  made  a  real  con- 
tribution to  radio  broadcasting  and  we  think 
that  he  was  an  Intelligent  analyst  of  the  news 
and  certainly  I  would  say  from  my  point  of 
view,  a  liberal  analyst  of  the  news.  We  are 
not  happy  to  see  him  go.  However,  this  gave 
us.  In  a  sense,  a  breather  where  we  could 
spend  the  next  few  months  looking  this  situ- 
ation over  and  then  deciding  whether  we 
wanted  a  Morgan-type  program  again  or 
whether  we  wanted  to  go  into  something 
of  a  different  type;  In  other  words,  perhaps 
we  might  want  to  go  Into  something  that 
would  be  less  neutral  than  what  the  Morgan 
program  was  In  which  we  just  acted  as 
sponsor.  But  It  wasn't  economy  because  we 
are  not  sllprt  of  money  at  all.  We're  doing 
fine. 

Question:  The  Press  Club  will  be  around 
to  see  you  Just  after  this  program.  Mr. 
Meany.  U,N.  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg 
Is  an  alumnus  of  your  legal  staff.  What  do 
you  think  of  his  performance  In  the  U.N. 
debate  over  the  Mid-East  Crisis? 

Meany:  Well,  I  thought  he  did  marvelous, 
I  really  mean  that.  And  I  wish  Abba  Eban 
hadn't  followed  him. 

Question:  Sir,  a  sentimental  question.  A 
sentimental  sort  of  a  question.  You  could 
write  your  own  ticket  on  this  and  I  think 
you  might,  but  I  hope  you  will  elaborate  on 
It.  Give  us  some  of  your  recollections  of  the 
old-time  union  leaders  such  as  Phil  Murray 
and  John  L.  Lewis. 

Meany:  Well,  I  can  give  you  some  recol- 
lections of  John  and  of  Phil.  Phil  Murray, 
of  course.  I  was  very  friendly  with  him.  I 
admired  him  a  great  deal.  He  was  a  very  fine 
gentleman.  Of  course  I  knew  John.  I  thought 
you  were  going  to  ask  me  to  Include  Dan 
Tobln  in  this.  Is  he  included? 
Answer  by  questioner:  Yes. 
Meany:  Well,  you  newspaper  boys  will  get 
a  kick  out  of  this.  In  1940.  In  February,  Dan 
Tobln  and  Bill  Hutcheson  got  Into  a  very 
violent  quarrel  In  the  Executive  Council 
meeting  room.  Mr.  Green  was  very,  very  much 
disturbed.  He  said,  "Oh.  this  Is  terrible."  I 
mean  they  got  Into  a  real  shouting  match 
and  he  was  very  much  disturbed  and  he  cau- 
tioned everybody,  "Now  please  keep  this 
quiet."  The  next  morning  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  had  a  blow-by-blow  story  of 
the  whole  hassle  written  by  a  little  fellow 
by  the  name  of  Paul  Tobenkln— I  don't  know 
If  any  of  you  remember  him.  He  was  writing 
Labor  at  the  time.  He  afterwards  -wrote  music. 
He  became  a  music  critic. 

Anyway,  Mr.  Green  was  very,  very  much  up- 
set and  he  said.  "How  did  they  find  out  what 
went  on  Inside  that  room?"  So  Bill  had  an 
assistant  by  the  name  of  Frank  Welkel  and  I 
said  to  Frank  Welkel,  "Why  don't  you  ask 
Paul  Tobenkln,  That  might  be  a  good  way  of 
finding  out."  So  he  went  to  Paul  and  said. 
"Paul,  where  did  you  get  that  story?"  He 
said.  "I  got  It  from  Dan  Tobln.  He  and  I  had  a 
drink  together  yesterday  afternoon."  So  he 
got  It  from  one  of  the  participants. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  best  stories  about 
John  Lewis  was  one  of  Fred  Perkins  old 
stories  about  John  having  a  conference  with 
two  or  three  newsmen  and  down  the  hall 
there  was  four  or  five  fellows  standing  there 
talking  and  John  got  up  from  the  desk  and 
walked  down  to  the  door  and  stuck  his  head 
out  and  he  said.  "Fellows,  cheese  It."  And 
that  ended  the  conference  that  they  were 
having. 

Now  as  I  say.  I  knew  Phil  Murray  quite 
well  and  of  course  I  know  John  and  have 
known  John  for  many  years.  I've  admired 
John  for  the  things  that  he  did  for  the 
miners  and  I  have  often  said  that  John  could 
have  played  a  very,  very  Important  part  In 
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the  American  trade  union  movement.  I  think 
that  he  had  the  ability  to  do  that.  I  think  he 
waa  temperamentally  unsulted  for  It  because 
John  couldn't  play  on  a  team.  John  was  not 
a  team  player.  John  ]u»t  was  John  and  that's 
all  there  waa  to  that.  However.  a«  I  say,  I 
think  he  made  a  great  contribution  to  hla 
union  and  to  the  American  trade  union  move- 
ment over  the  years. 

Qiiestion:  Before  our  final  question,  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  present  you  with 
this  certificate  of  appreciation  to  commemo- 
rate thla  day  and  the  many  kindnesses  you 
have  ahown  the  Washington  press  corps  over 
the  years. 

Meany:  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you. 

(juestion:  Also,  sir,  the  ofBclal  silk  necktie 
of  the  National  Press  Club  which  we  hope 
you  will  wear  and  enjoy. 

Meany:  Thank  you. 

QueatUm:  Mr.  Meany.  the  final  question. 
which  I  might  say  Is  representative  of  about 
half  a  dozen  questions  of  this  sort  which  I 
have  received  and  I  don't  know  whether  I 
should  ask  It  and  duck  or  not.  but  I'll  ask  it 
and  see.  Do  you  and  Walter  Reuther  see  eye 
to  eye  as  well  as  you  did  a  week  ago  or  a  year 
ago? 

Meanji:  I  think  that  we  see  eye  to  eye  now 
Just  as  we  did  a  week  ago  and  Just  as  we  did 
a  year  ago  and  Just  as  we  did  20  years  ago 
He's  still  Walter  and  I'm  atUl  Oeorge,  I  guess. 
Oh,  I  dont  want  to  comment  on  this.  You 
people  know  as  much  about  this  particular 
caper  of  Walter's  as  I  do.  He  put  It  all  in  the 
papers.  All  I  can  say  about  It  Is  that  we  have 
as  organization — Just  as  you  have  a  Board  of 
Qovemors  here  at  the  Press  Club,  we  have  an 
Executive  Council.  We  have  conventions,  we 
have  a  Oeneral  Board  and  we  have  provisions 
for  special  conventions  and  special  meetings 
of  the  Executive  Council.  We're  old-fashioned 
enough  to  believe  that  when  any  member — 
group  or  Individual— has  a  complaint  against 
the  people  In  charge  of  things,  that  the  place 
to  go  Is  to  the  machinery  that  Is  provided 
under  the  constitution.  You  have  It  here  and 
we  have  It.  of  course,  under  our  constitution. 
And  If.  as  and  when  Walter  wants  to  come 
and  use  that  machinery,  I'll  be  there  waiting 
to  welcome  him. 


or  we  do  not.  Either  we  encourage  citi- 
zens to  assume  some  control  and  re- 
sponsibility for  their  neighborhood,  or  we 
admit  that  self-goveriiment  "is  not  for 
them." 

I  had  drafted  legislation  of  my  own  to 
encourage  the  ECCO  approach,  but  de- 
cided to  introduce  a  version  of  Senator 
Abraham  Ribuoff's  bill  into  the  House. 
The  RibicofT  bill.  S.  1433.  is  among  those 
bills  on  which  the  Senate  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee  is  conducting 
hearings.  In  my  bill  I  have  lowered  the 
population  minimum  for  an  eligible 
neighborhood  from  1.500  to  1.000  persons, 
an  alteration  designed  to  make  the  bill 
available  to  the  less-dcn.se  neichborhoods 
of  San  Antonio  and  other  Southwest 
cities. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  quote  a 
sentence  from  the  statement  of  policy 
and  purpose  of  this  legislation: 

citizen  Involvement  at  the  neighborhood 
level  mu.?t  develop  to  determine  community 
needs,  mobilize  the  hum.in  resources  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  coordinate  them  with 
puhllc  and  private  resources  for  effective 
and  acceptable  community  development 
efforts. 


NONPROFIT  NEIGHBORHOOD  COR- 
PORATIONS IN  URBAN  AREAS 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimouB  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
hia  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  a  bill  which  would  en- 
courage and  assist  the  development  of 
nonprofit  neighborhood  corporations  in 
urban  areas. 

I  believe  my  bill  is  a  prime  example  of 
self-help  legislation.  Modeled  on  the 
highly  successful  Ea.st  Central  Citizens 
Organization — ECCO — of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  it  envisions  neighborhood  corpora- 
tions choosing  the  most  needed  programs 
and  administering  these  programs — 
whether  Federal.  State,  or  local:  rang- 
ing from  recreation  to  Job  retraining. 

My  bill  would  authorize  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  assist  In  or- 
ganizing neighborhood  corporations,  and 
to  ward  grants  covering  organizational 
and  administrative  expenses  for  a  period 
of  not  more  than  2  years. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  either  believe 
In  our  form  of  representative  democracy 


TRIBUTE  TO  CARL  SANDBURG 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
only  fitting  that  this  Hou.se  pay  a  special 
tribute  today  to  the  memory  of  the  be- 
loved poet  Carl  Sandburg  Mr  Sandburg, 
who  died  this  weekend  at  his  home  in 
South  Carolina,  was  a  true  American, 
steadfastly  dedicated  to  the  American 
dream  and  believing  in  the  destiny  of 
democracy. 

Born  in  Galesburg,  III,  In  1878,  he  was 
the  son  of  August  and  Clara  Sandburg, 
recent  immigrants  from  Sweden.  At  13, 
Sandburs-'  became  a  milk-wagon  driver: 
later  he  was  a  barbershop  porter,  a 
scene  shifter  in  a  theater,  and  a  truck 
operator  in  a  brick  kiln.  When  he  was 
17  he  went  West — riding  freights,  work- 
ing in  Kansas  wheatfields.  and  washing 
dishes  in  city  hotels. 

This  hard  life  as  a  young  man  left 
vivid  Images  of  the  men  who  worked  in 
the  fields  and  the  factories,  and  provided 
the  realism  of  experience  that  he  later 
u.sed  in  portraying  the  Impulse  of  Amer- 
ican unity. 

After  serving  his  country  proudly  in 
the  Spanish-American  War.  he  worked 
his  way,  though  without  a  high  school 
diploma,  through  Lombard  College  in 
Galesburg.  At  Lombard  he  was  captain 
of  the  basketball  team,  editor  of  the  col- 
lege monthly  and  annual,  and  won  sev- 
eral prizes  in  declamation 

After  graduation  from  Lombard,  he 
held  various  jobs  in  all  parts  of  the 
country:  then  worked  as  associate  editor 
of  System  magazine,  and  later  as  edito- 
rial writer  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

While  in  college,  Sandburg  had  begun 
writing  poetry,  and  in  1914  won  Poetry 


magazine's  Levinson  Prize  for  his  poem, 
"Chicago."  His  first  collection  of  poetry, 
"Chicago  Poems,"  published  a  year  later, 
shocked  many  readers  with  its  crude 
verse;  slang  that  Sandburg  himself 
called  "a  language  that  rolls  up  its 
sleeves,  spits  on  Us  hands,  and  goes  to 
work." 

The  poems  of  Chicago  were  rich  with 
the  talk  of  the  workingman  and  his  dig- 
nity, fortitude,  and  hopes.  A  rebel  "made 
of  granite  and  flame,"  he  put  the  rough, 
simple  life  into  verse  and  made  the  songs 
of  Chicago,  his  "hog-butcher  of  the 
world,"  the  songs  of  America.  The  force 
with  which  his  poetry  awakened  the 
common  man  to  the  power  of  words  will 
forever  endear  him  to  the  American 
people  as  an  innovator — a  creative  genius 
from  the  prairies  of  the  Midwest. 

Further  volumes  of  poetry  followed: 
"Corn  Huskers,"  1918;  "Smoke  and 
Steel,"  1920;  "Slabs  of  a  Sunburnt 
West,"  1922;  and  "The  People.  Yes," 
1936,  all  utilizing  the  theme  of  hard  work 
and  the  simple,  honest  life. 

In  1940  Sandburg  was  awarded  the  Pu- 
litzer Prize  in  history  for  his  biography: 
"Abraham  Lincoln:  The  War  Years." 
The  four  volumes  of  this  work,  along 
with  the  two  volumes  of  "The  Prairie 
Years"  constitute  a  masterpiece  that 
critics  have  called: 

A  magnificent  piece  of  history,  and  epic 
story  of  the  most  stirring  period  of  national 
life  and  a  narrative  which  for  decades  will 
hearten  all  believers  In  the  stability  of  de- 
mocracy and  the  potentialities  of  democraUc 
leadership. 

The  best  suited  of  Amefican  writers  to 
construct  a  touching  biography  of  one  of 
the  greatest  Americans;  like  Sandburg, 
a  simple,  honest  man  of  the  plains,  he 
combined  vividly  recreated  scenes  and 
force  of  detail  to  "restore  Lincoln  to  the 
common  people  to  whom  he  belongs." 

A  distinguished  public  servant  for 
many  years,  greatly  revered  by  Mr. 
Sandburg,  the  late  Adlai  Stevenson 
wrote  of  his  poetry: 

His  Is  the  earthlness  of  the  prairies,  the 
majesty  of  the  mountains,  the  anger  of  the 
deep  Inland  seas.  In  him  Is  the  restles-sness 
of  the  .seeker,  the  questlonner,  the  explorer 
of  far  horizons,  the  hunger  that  Is  never 
satisfied. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  we  join  the  late 
Mr.  Stevenson  in  praising  a  man  we  can- 
not match  in  eloquence;  an  American 
who  wrote  psalms  lauding  the  beauty  of 
a  land  he  loved. 
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KAZEN  SAYS  CONGRESSIONAL 
BATTLE  BREWING  OVER  OEO 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  TMr.  Gonzalez!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  under  Sar- 
gent Shriver's  able  direction  has 
emerged  as  an  effective  and  articulate 
advocate  for  the  Nation's  poor.  And  yet, 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some  who  would 


deny  this  important  necessity  to  those  of 
our  citizens  who  continue  to  live  in  pov- 
erty. They  would  do  this  by  dismantling 
the  OEO,  reducing  its  effectiveness,  and 
cutting  its  appropriations. 

Anyone  who  has  visited  the  Job  Corps 
camps,  Headstart  schools,  or  VISTA 
volunteer  projects  knows  the  excellent 
work  that  these  and  other  OEO  pro- 
grams are  doing  on  behalf  of  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  live  in  rural  and  urban 
poverty  today. 

One  man  who  has  seen  the  OEO  at 
work  in  his  own  State  and  district,  and 
who  knows  about  its  great  national  sig- 
nificance, is  Congressman  Abraham  Ka- 
ZEN.  Jr.,  from  Laredo,  Tex. 

The  Laredo-Times  recently  ran  a  news 
article  about  "Chick"  Kazen's  interest 
in  the  OEO  program  which  mentioned 
some  of  the  important  benefits  OEO  has 
made  to  Texans  and  which  also  serves  to 
remind  us  of  the  necessity  for  keeping 
the  OEO  the  unified  and  effective  pro- 
gram it  is  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include 
this  article  from  the  Laredo-Times  of 
July  10,  written  by  Mr.  Ramon  Garces, 
which  describes  some  of  the  OEO  pro- 
grams that  "Chick"  Kazen"  and  others 
believe  is  in  the  best  interests  of  all  of 
our  people : 

Kazzn  Says  Congressional  Battle  Brewing 
Over  OEO 
(By  Ramon  Garces) 
Congressman  Abraham  (Chick)  Kazen  Jr. 
favors  keeping  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Intact  as  an  agency  handling  problems 
of  poverty  In  the  U.S..  he  told  The  Times 
Friday  on  a  visit  to  Laredo. 

He  said  some  Republican  lawmakers  favor 
abolishing  the  OEO,  directed  by  Sargent  Shrl- 
ver,  and  turning  over  Its  War  on  Poverty 
programs  to  other  existing  agencies.  He  said 
a  battle  Is  shaping  up  In  Congress  over  the 
Issue. 

'The  OEO  is  an  agency  for  the  poor  and 
It's  needed,"  he  said. 

Kazen  added  that  many  persons  who  at 
first  had  been  critical  of  the  war  on  poverty 
as  handled  through  the  OEO  favor  Its  con- 
Unuatlon.  He  mentioned  evangelist  Billy 
Graham  as  one  of  those  persons. 

Congressman  Kazen  was  In  Laredo  briefly, 
ending  a  July  Fourth  holiday,  and  returned 
to  Washington  late  Friday. 

During  the  week,  Kazen  w£is  taken  on  a 
helicopter  tour  of  both  the  San  Antonio 
River  and  Guadalupe-Blanco  River  Authorl- 
Hes'  watersheds  In  the  23rd  Congressional 
District. 

Officials,  including  Tom  Moore  of  the  Texas 
Water  Development  Board,  showed  the  Con- 
gressman plans  being  developed  along  the 
rivers  and  tributaries.  Dams  are  being 
planned  In  an  effort  to  solve  water  problemB 
faced  by  people  In  that  part  of  the  district. 
During  the  tour,  Kazen  was  presented  a 
citation  of  honor  Monday  In  Seguln  by 
Seguln  Mayor  Al  Koeblg. 

He  also  visited  GoUad,  a  county  which  will 
be  added  to  the  23rd  District  next  year.  In 
Goliad,  he  was  made  an  "Honorary  Citizen" 
and  given  a  certificate  signed  by  Mayor  H. 
P.  Clarke.  County  Judge  Robert  L.  Person 
and  Chamber  of  Commerce  president  Warner 
L.  Bego. 

A  breakfast  was  held  at  La  Bahla  Mission 
In  GoUad,  where  General  Ignaclo  Zaragoza, 
known  as  the  Washington  of  Mexico,  was 
bom. 

Kazen  also  visited  Karnes  City,  Kenedy, 
Stockdale.  Floresvllle  and  other  parts  of  the 
district.  Receptions  and  barbecues  were  held 
In  many  of  the  places  In  Kazan's  honor. 

In  Laredo,  Kazen  said  that  since  January, 
*hen  he  first  went  to  Congress,  until  June 


30.  a  total  of  $6,759,989  In  Federal  grants  and 
loans  have  been  approved  for  Webb  County. 

This  includes  $535,000  for  the  Laredo  Jun- 
ior College.  $1,130,998  In  Title  I  funds  for 
the  Laredo  schools,  and  $1,090,000  for  the 
proposed  Health  and  Welfare  Center  In 
Laredo. 

Over-all,  a  totel  of  $1,940,928  In  Economic 
Development  Administration  funds  have 
been  approved  for  Webb  Covmty  (Including 
$385,726  lor  the  Municipal  Airport  terminal) , 
and  $3,438,032  from  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Welfare. 

Also,  $419,563  from  OEO.  $148,024  from 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  $729,492 
from  the  Labor  Department  (mostly  for  the 
Neighborhood  Touth  Corps  programs),  $63,- 
300  from  the  Department  of  Interior,  and 
$20,650  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

One  of  the  most  recent  programs  approved 
is  $502,630  Operation  Mainstream  which  Is 
aimed  at  making  adiUts'J'fully  employable" 
and  at  the  same  time  developing  two  beau- 
tlficatlon  projects  In  the  Santo  Nino  and 
Buenos  Aires  areas. 


MANUEL  REYES'  ELOQUENT  TESTA- 
MENT TO  FREEDOM 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  ■was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
know  what  the  Fourth  of  July  means  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  We  often 
forget,  however,  that  this  is  also  a  very 
memorable  day  for  the  peoples  of  many 
other  countries  who  have  struggled  and 
are  continuing  to  struggle  for  their  na- 
tional freedom.  Thus,  It  was  appropriate 
for  the  Cuban  Teachers  in  Exile  Asso- 
ciation to  celebrate  July  4  in  Miami 
and  to  have  as  their  speaker,  Mr.  Manuel 
J.  Reyes,  the  distinguished  director  of 
Latin  American  news  for  television  sta- 
tion WTVJ  in  Miami. 

As  a  most  eloquent  speaker  and  a  pas- 
sionate opponent  of  the  terrible  Castro- 
Communist  regime  in  Cuba,  Mr.  Reyes 
set  forth  in  inspiring  fashion,  the  inti- 
mate friendship  of  the  people  of  Cuba 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
their  mutual  and  undying  love  for  lib- 
erty. I  place  Mr.  Reyes'  address  in  the 
Record  so  that  my  colleagues  can  have 
the  benefit  of  his  Inspiring  words: 

In  a  day  like  today— Liberty  Day— my  first 
thought  Is  for  those  In  all  latitudes  who 
have  died  In  the  struggle  for  the  conquest 
of  liberty.  For  those  Imprisoned  In  political 
prisons,  or  who  suffer  tyranny  or  oppression.. 

Their  sacrifice  will  never  be  In  vain. 
Thanks  to  them  man's  dignity  will  shine 
again  with  Its  best  carats,  there  where  they 
have  been  eclipsed. 

With  the  utmost  courtesy,  I  want  to  give 
my  sincere  thanks  to  the  National  School  of 
Cuban  Teachers  In  exile  and  to  Its  Presi- 
dent. Dr.  Rolando  Esplnosa,  for  having  In- 
vited us  to  make  the  central  speech  In  this 
act  In  which  two  countries.  United  States 
and  Cuba  are  united  In  the  best  of  their 
traditions. 

And  It  Is  precisely  the  teaching  class 
which  has  the  responsibility  of  forming 
men  and  creating  countries,  those  who  spon- 
sor this  reunion  today.  With  no  false  mod- 
esty, which  in  definitive  Is  hypocrisy,  I  con- 
fess that  there  are  many  Cubans  much 
more  able  to  face  the  responsibility  which 


has  been  delegated  to  me  by  means  of  The 
Cuban  Teachers  In  Exile,  but  as  we  have 
never  been  and  never  will  be  remiss  In  an 
appointment  regarding  Cuba,  Invoking 
God's   favor,    we   begin   our   speech. 

Archimedes,  the  great  ancient  master, 
said:  "Give  me  a  lever  and  I  shall  move  the 
world." 

This  lever  Is  Faith. 

Without  faith  the  human  being  becomes 
atheist  and  materialistic. 

Without    faith    in    liberty,    there    Is    no 
country. 
Without  faith  at  home,  there  is  no  family. 
Without  faith  in  our  fellow  beings,  there 
Is  no  friendship. 

And  precisely  tonight,  we  are  gathered 
here  In  Miami,  with  a  group  of  the  highest 
American  federal  authorities  of  these  areas, 
as  well  as  with  prominent  American  citizens 
and  a  group  of  Cuban  exUes,  without  country, 
but  with  faith  In  liberty- to  reaffirm  before 
the  world  our  traditional  friendship  between 
Cuba  and  United  States. 

As  a  paradox  reflecting  light  and  darkness, 
Cubans  and  Americans  are  sitting  together 
today  to  talk  about  a  date  of  great  emboss- 
ment for  the  dignity  of  the  human  being, 
they  with  the  glow  of  having  a  free  coun- 
try ..  .  we,  with  a  Cuba  in  darkness,  ob- 
scured by  the  shadows  of  evil  men,  but  with 
light  In  our  forehead  Inherited  from  our  an- 
cestors, that  will  glow  with  Its  utmost  brU- 
Uance  as  long  as  our  lives  are  dedicated  to  a 
supreme  ideal:  Cuba's  liberty. 

Bodies  may  die  but  the  spirit  of  liberty 
survives,  and  has  to  survive  in  the  conscience 
of  our  sons.  Because  exile  is  rebellion,  not 
cowardice. 

Every  exile's  heart  is  a  tortured  eagle.  It 
is  the  country's  liberty  wanting  to  break  Its 
chains  and  fly  high  .  .  .  very  high.  Only 
those  capable  of  being  born  twice  in  the 
same  life  can  face  exile. 

July  4th  is  a  liberty  date  which  changed 
the  course  of  a  nation  and  of  humanity. 

In  1776,  flfty-six  American  patriots  pro- 
claimed the  liberty  of  the  thirteen  colonies 
and  solemnly  swore  that  they  would  not  rest 
until  they  had  achieved  their  liberty. 

Maybe  then  those  fifty-six  patriots  were 
said  to  be  utoplc  or  dreamers.  Who  would  be- 
lieve possible  that  those  thirteen  colonies 
would   be  free   from  powerful   England? 

And  there  were  apathetlcs,  negUgents,  and 
pessimists  and  traitors.  There  is  no  peak 
without  slope.  There  Is  no  future  without 
the  dreamers  of  the  present.  Because  the 
future  realities  begin  to  cement  on  today's 
dreams. 

On  July  4,  1776  the  world  heard  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  United 
States.  As  dozens  of  years  went  by,  the 
apathetlcs,  the  negligents,  the  pessimists  and 
the  traitors  did  not  pass  on  to  history.  They 
became  anonymous.  It  Is  the  never-ending 
lesson  of  history  that  all  read  through  time 
and  space  and  very  few  learn. 

Nevertheless,  today,  after  two  hundred 
years,  this  Declaration  Is  the  monolithic  base. 
the  marble  stone,  where  the  marvelous  struc- 
ture of  the  first  potency  of  the  world  stands. 
Why?  Because  It  encloses  the  soul  of  those 
fifty-six  patricians,  who  carried  an  Ideal  to 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  consciences  .  .  . 
And  this  Ideal  created  a  mystic,  an  unbreak- 
able faith  in  liberty  tr.insmltted  from  lather 
to  son.  as  the  right  and  fundamental  duty 
of  life. 

And  on  behalf  of  this  ideal  there  were 
Imprisonments,  battles,  exile,  executions, 
dlsgregated  families  and   lost  fortunes. 

But  the  dedication  of  those  who  embraced 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the 
United  States  was  eo  complete,  so  sincere,  so 
unselfish,  so  full  of  faith,  that  Its  content 
of  liberty  became  a  reality. 

Much  more  valuable  Is  a  grain  of  liberty 
than   a  mountain  of   Injustice. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the 
United  States  has  not  only  served  as  a  guide 
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to  lt>  citizens,  but  It  has  also  stimulated 
and  Inspired  other  men  and  other  countries 
eltber  In  liberty  or  in  oppression  to  follow 
Ita  Ideal. 

Proof  of  all  this  Is  the  Congressional  R«c- 
ord  of  the  United  States,  official  document 
of  the  United  States  Congress  In  Washing- 
ton, where  In  February  16.  1966.  Congress- 
man Claude  Pepper  reproduced  the  Declara- 
tion of  Uberty  signed  by  1500  Cubans  In  Key 
West  on  January  27,  1967,  one  year  after  It 
bad  been  promulgated.  This  Declaration, 
with  the  signature  of  prominent  Cubans  In 
exile  unites  in  itself  not  a  group  nor  an  or- 
ganization but  a  mental  state  of  opinion  in 
order  to  obtain  Cuba's  liberty  based  In  the 
principles  of  belief  In  Ood's  existence.  In  the 
country.  In  the  home  and  In  the  respect  for 
the  law  aa  the  first  national  truth.  Once 
more.  United  states  and  Cuba  would  unite 
their  destiny  in  a  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence or  in  a  Declaration  of  Freedom. 

And  at  this  point  we  refer  to  the  tradi- 
tional friendship  between  our  countries. 

Many  believe  that  friendship  between  Cuba 
and  United  States  began  during  the  Liberty 
Plights  or  maybe  during  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War.  Our  friendship  came  long  before 
that. 

For  the  Cubans,  May  19th  Is  a  date  of  great 
historic  meaning.  In  this  day  In  1895,  In  Dos 
Rloa,  In  Orlente  province,  there  died  under 
the  bullets,  he  who  was  guide  and  propulsive 
brain  of  the  second  war  of  Cuba's  Independ- 
ence. Jose  Marti. 

But  In  another  May  19th.  this  time  In  1850, 
a  Cuban  of  generous  heart.  General  Narctso 
Lopez,  landed  In  Cardenas,  province  of  Ma- 
tanzaa.  to  try  to  liberate  Cuba. 

It  was  the  first  liberty  cry  that  became  a 
reality,  In  the  mounting  fight  the  Cubans  had 
to  obtain  their  Independence. 

Some  500  men  went  with  Lopez  in  this 
adventure  to  Cardenas  .  which  for  geo- 
graphical reasons  and  as  a  curiosity  of  des- 
tiny to  located  several  miles  from  Playa  Clron. 

Cardenas  was  taken  over  by  Lopez's  forces 
and  there  for  the  first  time,  free  and  sov- 
ereign, undulated  the  Cuban  flag,  that  of  the 
solitary  star. 

Together  with  Lopez  landed  a  retired 
Colonel  from  the  United  States  army,  a  Weet 
Point  graduate.  That  American  Colonel 
named  Crittenden  together  with  several  re- 
tired United  States  soldiers,  fought  for 
Cuba's  liberty  or  died  while  doing  so  Days 
later,  after  the  first  alternative  of  the  war 
waa  accomplished.  Colonel  Crittenden  died 
together  with  Narclso  Lopez,  both  killed  by 
Spanish  troops. 

There  In  Cuban  soli,  sealed  with  Cuban 
and  American  blood,  a  friendship  arose 
Which  would  grow  stronger  as  time  went  by 

Later  In  1895.  the  Cuban  patriots  were 
again  ready  for  their  liberty  war  after  17 
long  years  In  exile  TTie  permanent  open 
wound  wkich  the  exile  carries  in  his  soul 
can  only  be  closed  by  the  conquest  of  his 
faraway  land  And  it  did  not  matter  how 
much  time  passed,  even  though  a  year  In 
exile  Is  like  lOO  years  of  normal  life. 

The  Cuban  patriots  were  set  to  conquer 
their  liberty  In  1895. 

Tou  all  know  that  the  American  public 
opinion  then,  according  to  some  newspapers 
from  that  date,  was  not  moved  to  help  the 
Cubana  In  exile  nor  to  free  their  country. 

Tou  all  know  of  the  sad  disaster  of  the 
Femandlna,  in  Florida,  where  the  United 
State*  government  had  to  take  action  on 
account  of  Spanish  agents  denouncements. 
who  constantly  watched  Marti  and  con- 
flacated  the  three  ships  that  had  been  bought 
and  equipped  for  the  liberation  war  with 
great  sacrifice  One  of  them  was  supposed 
to  go  to  Coeta  Rica  to  get  General  Antonio 
Maoeo,  another  would  go  to  Dominican  Re- 
public to  get  General  Maximo  Gomez,  and 
the  third  would  go  to  Cuba  with  Jokc  Marti 

Nevertheless,  people  In.slde  Cuba  upraised 
In    anna    In    the    historic    Balre.    and    thus 


started  the  second  war  for  the  Independence 
of  Cuba,  while  Martl,  Gomez  and  Maoeo  made 
good  their  promise  by  landing  in  Playlt.»s, 
for  the  reunion  in  the  "La  Mejorana"  farm. 
On  May  19th.  Jose  Marti  died  in  combat. 
Once  more  the  bonds  of  friendship  be- 
tween United  States  and  Cuba  became  tighter 
with  the  editorial  from  "The  Sun"  newspaper 
In  New  York  on  May  23.  1895  which  read: 

"We  have  heard  with  grief  the  news  of  Jose 
Martl's  death  while  in  battle.  Marti  was  a 
well-known  leader  by  the  Cuban  revolu- 
tionaries. We  knew  him  well  and  deeply 
esteemed  him.  For  a  lon^  period  of  time 
which  dates  back  to  twenty  years  ago,  he 
collaborated  In  "The  Sun",  writing  about  all 
things  related  to  the  arts.  His  comments 
were  always  solid  and  intense,  and  his  ideas 
and  conclusion-^,  original  and  brilliant.  He 
was  a  man  of  temperament,  of  imagination, 
of  faith  and  courage,  one  of  those  Spanish 
descendants  whose  birth  and  American  in- 
stincts gave  him  the  revolutlon.iry  heritage 
that  the  modern  Spanish  Inherits.  His  heart 
warm  and  affectionate,  his  opinions,  fiery  and 
Insplrated.  he  died  like  a  man  should,  as  he 
wanted  to  die.  In  the  struggle  for  liberty  and 
democracy.  There  are  not  many  heroes  like 
him  In  the  world,  and  his  grave  in  a  battle- 
field, stands,  even  in  an  era  of  positivism  and 
materialism,  as  one  who  gave  everything  for 
his  beliefs  without  thinking  In  selfish  re- 
turns Honor  to  Jose  Marti's  memory,  and 
peace  to  his  generous  and  manly  soul." 

Up  to  here  we  have  quoted  several  of  the 
paragraphs  from  the  editorial  of  "The  Sun" 
newspaper  In  New  York  on  May  23.  1895. 

Benjamin  Franklin  once  said  "My  home  is 
where  Uberty  reigns "  And  Thomas  Pa'.ne 
added:  "My  home  Is  where  there  Is  no  lib- 
erty." 

Making  these  statements  good,  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  backed  by  their  govern- 
ment, began  to  worry  on  account  of  the 
tyranny  imposed  on  Cuba,  and  about  the 
unproportloned  struggle  which  the  Cuban 
liberators  held  against  fresh  and  well  trained 
Spanish  troops 

A  little  after  the  Maine's  explosion  In  Ha- 
vana's Bay.  before  the  beginning  of  the  Span- 
ish-American war.  once  more  the  traditional 
friendship  between  Cuba  and  United  States 
renewed  its  vows,  when  on  March  17,  1898, 
Senator  Redfeld.  Proctor  In  the  Hemlcycle  of 
Washington's  Cabinet,  said  after  an  unolBclal 
trip  to  Cuba:  "For  me.  the  greatest  appeal 
does  not  flow  from  the  barbarous  deed  pr.ic- 
tlced  by  Weyler.  nor  from  the  loss  of  the 
Maine's  armored  ship,  even  though  both  in- 
cidents are  terrible,  but  from  the  spectacle 
of  seeing  a  million  and  a  half  of  Cuba's  total 
population  fighting  for  their  Uberty  in  order 
to  liberate  themselves  from  the  worst  gov- 
ernment I  have  ever  heard  of." 

Up  to  here  the  pronouncements  made  by 
the  Proctor  Senator. 

Once  more  there  was  proof  that  Cuba  was 
not  forgotten  and  thus  began  the  Spanish- 
American  war.  in  which  the  American  forces 
Joined  the  Cuban  rebels,  fighting  together 
with  them  In  the  "Loma  de  San  Juan",  on 
the  Caney.  a  part  of  the  Lndomlt  province  In 
the  West  side  of  Cuba. 

Many  Americans  and  Cubans  died. 

But  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles  became  free 
.American  and  Cuban  blood  fused  In  Cuban 
soil  so  that  the  solitary  star  would  undulate 
free  and  sovereign,  as  it  so  happened  on  May 
20.  1902. 

Because  of  this,  year  after  year,  with  the 
heart  full  of  respect,  appreciation  and  friend- 
ship, we  Cubans  get  together  in  the  old  Ml.ami 
cemetery  on  Mem-irlal  Day.  to  render  tribute 
to  those  of  Teddy  Roosevelt's  "Rough  Riders" 
who  still  live,  and  who  though  old.  stand 
erect  when  they  hear  the  bugle  call  as  a 
reminder  of  all  who  died  in  Cuba  and  of  all 
those  who  year  after  year  start  their  eternal 
Journey  While  In  the  cemetery's  solitude  we 
have  often  thouj^ht  of  those  already  dead  for 
the   liberty   of   Cubii  and   of   those  dead   in 


exile.  And  for  each  one  that  dies  in  exile,  our 
entrails  move.  Because  exile  develops  peo- 
ple's entrails. 

And  how  well  do  we  understand  that  the 
exiles  grave  is  a  grave  with  no  rest.  Soil  may 
fall  upon  the  open  grave,  but  for  those  who 
live,  this  grave  will  only  be  closed  when  th« 
exile  can  rest  in  his  faraway  land. 

And  thus  we  arrive  to  the  present  days  in 
which  the  friendship  between  Cuba  and 
United  States  stands  as  never  before. 

Friendship  based  on  mutual  faith.  United 
States  has  shown  its  faith  In  the  Cuban  ex- 
iles receiving  and  treating  us  like  brothers. 

The  American  people  have  opened  their 
doors  so  that  we  may  come  to  a  land  of 
liberty  during  the  painful  time  of  exile. 
They  have  opened  their  doors  for  work  lo 
that  we  may  honestly  support  our  families. 

They  have  opened  their  hospitals  so  that 
we  may  cure  our  ailments.  Tliey  have  opened 
their  schools,  so  that  while  we  have  been 
forced  to  abandon  our  beloved  land,  where 
all  our  roots  remain,  we  may  feel  welcome 
and  needed. 

We  cannot  forget  that  when  one  Is  alone, 
exile  is  hard.  When  a  family  Is  In  exile  they 
start  again  the  Golgotha  path. 

On  October  3,  1965.  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  offlclally  stated,  making  unique 
history  In  the  American  Continent,  that  he 
would  receive  In  United  States  almost  half 
a  million  Cubans.  In  front  of  the  Statue 
of  Liberty.  In  New  York,  he  extended  an 
invitation  to  all  Cubans  who  wanted  to  come 
to  this  nation. 

From  then  on  more  than  70.000  Cubans 
have  arrived  to  this  land  of  liberty.  These 
Cubans  are  like  ambassadors  of  their  coun- 
try in  exile.  In  eight  and  a  half  years  they 
have  made  history  by  their  good  conduct. 
decency,  honesty,  with  no  rational  Index  of 
criminality,  with  no  Juvenile  delinquency. 
besides  contributing  with  the  richness  of  the 
Cuban  culture  wherever  they  have  arrived. 
Cubans  are  men  of  principles.  Proof  of  this 
Is  the  painful  period  they  faced  In  the  seven- 
teen long  years  of  exile  In  the  past  century 
from  78  to  95  and  the  one  they  now  face 
from  59  to  67.  Yesterday  as  today,  we  left 
for  exile  on  account  of  our  principles.  And 
we  will  return  only  when  those  principles 
may  be  exercised  freely.  Let  no  one  think 
that  the  Cubans  are  ungrateful  because  they 
carry  constantly  the  love  for  their  land  in 
their  soul.  Thoce  who  do  not  hear  the  cries 
from  their  far  away  land  have  no  exile's 
heart. 

An  exile  will  render  Its  true  fruits  when 
the  trees  get  back  to  their  roots.  When  In  the 
sacred  soil  of  our  land  the  separated  families 
embrace  again.  That  is  why  the  Cuban  in 
exile,  though  with  deep  gratefulness  for  thU 
nation,  tries  to  maintain  In  his  home  an 
altar  for  his  faraway  land.  The  land  lives 
in  the  exile's  home,  for  the  sap  of  the  prin- 
cipal trunk  win  be  lost  If  not  infused  In 
the  minor  trunk. 

In  the  la«t  eight  and  a  half  years  Cubans 
and  Americans  united,  have  made  history 
showing  the  world  what  together  they  could 
do  to  assure  a  present  for  those  fleeing  op- 
pression and  tyranny. 

Of  course,  we  are  humans  and  as  humans 
we  are  subject  to  fatigue  ...  to  short  pausee 
in  the  hard  road  of  exiles.  Because  exile 
without  sacrifice  is  not  exile 

The  hard  blows  we  have  suffered  make  ui 
talk  this  way:  Giron  was  one  of  those  blows. 
But  we  continued   forward 

The  October  crisis,  was  another  blow,  few 
tyr:mny  remained  In  Cuba,  and  yet  we  went 
fo-ward. 

Eight  and  a  half  years  have  gone  by  and 
we  go  forward,  as  liberty  missionaries— while 
seven  million  of  our  brothers  anxiously 
await  for  their  redemption.  But  how  difficult 
It  Is  for  those  not  In  exile  to  understand  u«- 
It  Is  easy  for  the  sight  to  get  lost  In  the 
grassy  plains  when  the  eyes  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  the  woods 
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Nevertheless,  we  must  go  forward.  Exile  Is 
example  and  inducement.  It  Is  as  a  warning 
uahting  that  enlightens  the  sleepy  or  lethar- 
Jc  consciences  of  those  who  were  bom  and 
live  m  liberty.  Never  was  the  storm  best  an- 
nounced than  by  the  stroke  of  thunder.  But 
«  we  said  In  the  beginning  of  these  words. 
without  faith  in  our  fellow  beings  there  U 
no  friendship.  And  we.  United  States  and 
Cuba  are  friends,  for  we  have  faith  In  each 
other  Together  with  the  Cubans,  thirteen 
million  human  beings  have  also  fled,  all 
throughout  the  world  from  materialism's  op- 
pression. Many  of  them  are  here.  In  this  na- 
tion source  of  democracy,  and  are  spectators 
of  this  4th  of  July  In  which  United  States 
celebrates  the  fundamental  rlghte  of  a  na- 
tion, liberty. 

And  in  order  that  this  liberty  may  be  main- 
tained throughout  the  world,  Cubans  and 
Americans  are  today  fighting  together  again. 
In  the  remote  Jungles  In  Vietnam,  Cuban 
and  American  youth  have  united  their  efforts. 
Let  us  hear  tonight  the  voice  of  one  of  those 
brave  liberty  fighters.  With  his  twenty  years 
of  age  he  wrote  to  me  from  the  battlefield 
In  Vietnam: 

"I  am  not  sorry  I  came.  Seeing  the  door 
closed  for  open  war  In  Cuba,  and  the  military 
service  being  an  obUgatlon,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion at  all.  I  feel  It  Is  our  duty  to  place  our 
effort  In  restricting  the  Red  Invasion  that 
only  wants  to  convert  Vietnam  into  another 
beachhead  for  the  hammer  and  the  sickle. 

"In  this  unfortunate  country  there  are 
more  Cubans  than  It  seems,  refugees,  resi- 
dents, citizens  from  all  parts  of  Cuba.  There 
are  Cubans  from  Miami,  New  York.  New 
Jersey,  CaUfornla,  In  fact  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  .  .  .  real  Cubans  fighting 
arm  to  arm  next  to  young  Americans,  white, 
black,  Chinese,  from  all  races  and  religions 
.  .  .  together  as  brothers  .  .  .  against  the 
common  enemy." 

There  Is  no  better  proof  to  ratify  before 
the  world  the  traditional  friendship  between 
Cuba  and  United  States. 

Friendship  requires  sacrifices  .  .  .  but  hav- 
ing mutual  faith,  the  day  will  come  In  which 
those  sacrifices  will  culminate  In  the  definite 
triumph  of  liberty. 

There,  in  another  part  of  the  globe,  In 
Southeast  Asia  .  .  .  and  here  ninety  miles 
from  United  States,  In  the  heart  of  our 
America.  .  .  . 

And  we  win  achieve  it  .  .  .  Together  as 
brothers  against  the  conomon  enemy. 


puted  sovereignty  over  the  Panama  Canal 
for  the  security  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. ^  _,      . 

Thus,  it  was  a  most  timely  service  to 
the  Nation  that  the  Defenders  of  the 
American  Constitution,  Ormond  Beach, 
Fla.,  have  issued  a  highly  perceptive 
"alert"  on  the  proposed  surrender  by  the 
United  States  of  its  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  to  the  mob-dominated  and 
Communist-infiltrated  Government  of 
Panama,  emphasized  by  the  completion 
of  negotiations  for  new  treaties  that 
would  surrender  the  Panama  Canal  to 
Panama. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  this 
"alert"  being  read  by  every  Member  of 
the  Congress,  especially  those  assigned  to 
cognizant  committees  of  both  Senate  and 
House.  I  quote  it  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
Caluno  Au.  Patbiots:  Betrayal  at  Panama 

MtJST  Bk  Pkevented 

(By   P.   A.   Del   Valle.   president.   Defenders 

of  the  American  Constitution) 

rACTS 


BETRAYAL    AT    PANAMA    MUST   BE 
PREVENTED 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Rarick]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEH  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  state- 
ment to  the  House  on  May  22,  1967,  on 
the  Panama  Canal,  I  quoted  two  Dan 
Smoot  reports  dealing  at  length  with  the 
proposed  surrender  by  the  United  States 
of  its  sovereignty  over  our  constitution- 
ally acquired  territorial  possession  desig- 
nated as  the  Canal  Zone. 

Since  then  dramatic  events  in  the  Near 
East  close  by  the  other  great  Interoceanic 
waterway,  the  Suez  Canal,  which  events 
the  President  of  the  United  States  him- 
self has  declared  as  "potentially  ex- 
plosive" and  capable  of  being  "disas- 
trous to  the  cause  of  peace,"  have  again 
emphasized  the  vital  importance  of  re- 
tention by  the  United  States  of  its  undis- 


(1)  The  Canal  Zone  is  a  U.S.  Government 
reservation  over  which  the  United  States 
acquired  a  grant  of  sovereignty  In  perpetuity 
under  the  1903  Treaty  with  Panama  by  an 
overall  Indemnity  of  $10,000,000  and  specific 
ownership  by  purchase  from  individual  prop- 
erty owners  for  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  Its  perpetual  mainte- 
nance, operation,  sanitation  and  protection. 
The  total  Investment  by  U.S.  taxpayers 
from  Its  inception  to  June  30,  1966,  is 
$4,889,151,000. 

(2)  The  first  serious  weakening  of  the 
U.S.  position  on  the  Isthmus  was  the  1936- 
39  Treaty  with  Panama,  which  set  in  a 
process  of  piecemeal  erosions  of  U.S.  au- 
thority. 

(3)  In  1946,  Alger  Hiss,  a  Soviet  agent 
(afterward  convicted  and  punished  for 
perjury  concerning  his  alleged  Soviet  con- 
nections) .  while  head  of  the  office  for  United 
Nations'  Affairs  In  the  Department  of  State 
and  over  the  protests  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Latin  American  Affairs,  re- 
ported on  the  Canal  Zone  to  the  UJ*.  as  "an 
occupied  territory",  which  meant  that  the 
United  States  did  not  have  complete  title  to 
It. 

(4)  This  monstrous  assault  on  United 
States  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  was 
followed  by  the  1855  Treaty  with  Panama 
(Elsenhower-Bemon)  and  a  series  of  Execu- 
tive actions  further  injuring  our  position  and 
culminating  In  January  1964  in  Red  led 
Panamanian  mob  assaults  on  the  Canal  Zone 
based  upon  the  false  claim  that  it  was 
Panamanian  territory  In  complete  disregard 
of  the  facts  heretofore  stated  and  thus  re- 
quiring the  use  of  the  U.S.  Army  to  defend 
the  lives  of  our  citizens  and  the  Canal  Itself. 

(5)  On  September  24.  1965,  the  Presidents 
of  the  United  Stotes  and  Panama  announced 
that  the  1903  Canal  Treaty  (Hay-Bunau- 
VarlUa)  would  be  abrogated  and  a  new  treaty 
negotiated  that  would  recognize  Panama's 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone,  which  pro- 
posal would  be  m  clear  violation  of  the  1901 
Treaty  with  Great  Britain  (Hay-Pauncefote) 
and  the  1914-22  Treaty  with  Colombia 
(Thomson-Urrutla)  as  well  as  the  1903  Trea- 
ty with  Panama;  and  would  immediately  an- 
nul a  great  body  of  laws  enacted  by  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  Canal  since 
1904  and  substitute  therefor  the  laws  of 
Panama. 

(6)  Wresting  control  of  the  Panama  Canal 
from  the  United  States  has  been  a  Sovleu 
objective  since  1917  and  has  long  been  a 
key  purpose  of  the  communist  revolutionary 
conspiracy   for  conquest   of   the   Caribbean. 

(7)  In  an  address  on  April  29.  1967,  the 
President  of  Panama,  following  his  confer- 


ence in  Punta  del  Este  in  April  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  stated  that 
the  Panama  Canal  treaty  negotiations  wlU 
be  concluded  "sooner  than  you  think." 

(8)  The  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  and 
the  House  of  Delegates  of  Virginia  have 
adopted  resolutions  strongly  opposing  the 
relinquishment  by  the  United  States  of  Its 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama 
Canal  and  calling  upon  their  respective  dele- 
gations m  the  Congress  to  continue  present 
treaty  provisions  In  force  as  regards  these 
subjects. 

(9)  The  President  has  been  grossly  mis- 
Informed  and  sadly  misled  by  his  trusted  ad- 
visors—a  betrayal  for  which  In  history  there 
are  unfortunately  many  precedents. 

SIGNinCANCE 

(1)  Ratification  of  the  proposed  Panama 
Canal  treaty  or  treaties  would  give  sover- 
eignty over  this  vital  waterway  to  an  un- 
stable, Red-lnflltrated  government  in  a  land 
of  endless  bloody  revolution  and  political 
instability,  :"-ius  furnishing  a  major  prece- 
dent for  revolutionary  takeovers  of  other 
Latin  countries. 

(2)  Such  ratification,  being  In  direct 
violation  of  United  States  treaties  ■with 
Great  Britain  and  Colombia  by  which  o\ir 
country  holds  exclusive  responsibility  as 
regards  the  maintenance,  operation,  sanita- 
tion and  protection  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
would  thus  cause  unsolvable  compUcatlonB, 
Including  Indemnity  for  Colombia. 

(3)  Also,  such  ratification  wlU  Inevitably 
bring  about  the  entire  loss  of  the  Canal  Zone 
and  the  Panama  Canal  with  all  property 
installations,  worth  billions  of  American  tax 
dollars,  and  its  takeover  by  Red  power,  thus 
constituting  one  of  the  grossest  and  mort 
shameful  betrayals  In  United  States  history. 


ACTION    INDICATED 

(1)  Write  your  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives m  the  Congress  opposing  ratification  of 
the  projected  Panama  Canal  treaty  or  trea- 
ties and  the  resulting  give  away  of  our  hard 
earned  tax  dollars,  enclosing  a  copy  of  this 
Alert  and  calling  for  fuU  Congressional  In- 
vestigations of  the  subjects  involved. 

(2)  Demand  of  members  of  your  State 
Legislature  and  your  Governor  the  adop- 
tion of  resolutions  as  was  done  In  South 
Carolina  and  Virginia. 

(3)  Reproduce  thU  Alert  and  give  It  the 
widest  possible  circulation  not  only  to  In- 
dividual, patriotic,  civic  and  fraternal  or- 
ganizations but  also  through  your  State  and 
focal  newspapers  and  other  communications 
media.  

LAKE  ERIE-OHIO  RIVER 
WATERWAY 

Mr  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
June  1967  issue  of  Reader's  Digest  there 
was  published  an  article  entitled  "Mikk 
KiRWAN's  Big  Ditch,"  violently  attack- 
ing the  proposed  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River 
Waterway,  impugning  the  motives  of 
Congressman  Kirwan  and  the  many 
other  Members  of  Congress  who  sup- 
ported this  project,  and  calling  into 
question  the  competence  and  integrity 
of  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  and  the 
evaluation  and  review  procedures  of  the 
Congress  and  its  committees.  This  type 
of  attack,  short  on  fact  and  long  on 
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invective  and  distortion,  tends  to  create 
in  the  public's  mind  an  impression  of  ir- 
responsibility, waste  and  extravagance 
with  respect  to  the  entire  water  resource 
development  program  This  is  a  great 
disservice,  especially  at  a  time  when  the 
public  Interest  urgently  calls  for  an  ex- 
panded program  of  development  of  this 
vital  resource  to  meet  rising  national 
needs. 

The  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation, a  stanch  supporter  of  water  re- 
source development  in  the  Onio  Valley 
for  more  than  70  years,  by  a  letter  of 
July  17,  1967.  to  the  editor  of  the  Read- 
er's Digest,  has  called  attention  to  the 
numerous  factual  errors  in  the  article 
and  has  convincingly  defended  the  In- 
tegrity, competence,  and  conservatism  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Congress 
in  this  field.  Believing  that  the  Ohio 
Valley  Improvement  Association  has 
made  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  sound  water  resource  develop- 
ment. I  Insert  the  full  text  of  OVIA's 
letter  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Ohio  Vaixet  Improvement 

Association.  Inc.. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio,  July  17.  1967. 
Mr.  HoBAKT  Lewis. 
President  and  Executive  Editor. 
The  Readers  Dtgeit.  Pleaiantville.  S  Y. 

Dkas  Ma.  Lewis:  The  Ohio  Valley  Improve- 
ment ABsocUitlon  vigorously  objects  to  the 
article  entitled  'Mike  Klrwan's  Big  Ditch"  by 
WUllam  Schulz.  which  appeared  In  your 
June.  1967.  Issue  This  .Association,  founded 
In  1895.  Is  dedicated  to  the  development  and 
more  effective  use  of  water  resources  in  the 
Ohio  River  Basin  Its  membership  Includes 
hundreds  of  industrialists,  bankers,  mer- 
chants, public  officials,  private  Individuals, 
and  farm  organizations  from  the  1  000-mlle 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Ohio  Basin  VPe 
are  seriously  concerned  lest  the  article  In 
queatlon  prove  damaging  to  public  under- 
standing and  confidence  in  the  nation's  water 
reaource  program. 

The  piece  is  marred  by  numerous  errors 
l^)^  example,  the  article  states  that  the 
Hoover  Commission  commented  unfavorably 
on  the  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  Canal  project 
This  Is  Incorrect.  The  quotation  cited  was 
taken,  not  from  the  Hoover  Commission,  but 
from  one  of  the  task  force  reports,  with 
which  the  Commission  expressed  no  concur- 
rence. The  article  repeats?  the  unfounded 
assertion  that  the  project  would  "lower  the 
level"  of  Lake  Erie  In  f  :ict.  the  project  is  de- 
signed to  make  possible  a  slight  rise  In  the 
level  of  Lake  Erie.  The  Author  refers  to  "the 
»4-bllHon  public  works  budget  "  The  current 
public  works  budget  now  pending  before 
Congress  for  Bure:m  of  Reclamation  and 
Corps  of  Engineers  projects  and  certain  other 
matters  is  not  94  billion  but  $2  1  billion,  the 
difference  being  the  funds  proposed  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  Additional  errors 
could  be  cited 

The  article  fulls  to  utilize  abundant  and 
authoritative  source  materials  which  are 
readily  at  hand  The  Pittsburgh  District  Of- 
fice of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  eneat^ed  In  an 
elaborate  three-year  study  of  the  project,  cul- 
minating In  a  five-volume,  700-page  report 
The  article  makes  no  reference  to  the  con- 
tents of  this  report  Just  as  one  example  of 
the  numerous  resulting  inaccuracies,  the 
area  to  be  Inundated  by  the  Grand  River 
Reservoir  Is  overstated  by  U  000  acres  The 
wording  implies  that  this  land  Is  especiallv 
▼aluable  and  densely  settled.  Including,  in 
the  words  of  the  article,  'some  of  the  na- 
tion's finest  dairy  farms  '  The  facts  are  that 
only  5  percent  of  this  land  is  rerldentlal  and 
that  57  percent  is  In  timber,  pasture,  brush, 
and  wasteland. 


Tlie  Pittsburgh  District  report  w.is  sub- 
jected to  meticulous  re. lews,  first,  by  the 
Ohio  River  Division  of  the  Corps,  and.  sub- 
sequently, by  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors.  Reference  to  the  report 
would  huve  uvoia<?d  an  even  more  striking 
error  Your  article  states  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  having  hired  a  "private  econo- 
mist" to  estimate  barge  rates,  "blithely 
slashed  his  hgures  25  to  35  percent."  This  Is 
entirely    Incorrect. 

The  so-called  "private  economist"  was 
actually  Mr.  C.  R.  Horton,  Jr..  one  of  the 
nations  foremost  authorities  on  water 
transport  operations.  The  Pltsburgh  District 
of  the  Corps  Incorporated  22  pages  of  solidly- 
packed  data  prepared  by  Mr.  Horton  Into  Its 
report  and  sto<xl  squaroly  on  his  estimates 
Only  by  the  reviewing  agencies  were  the 
estimates  of  barging  rates  changed,  and 
they  were  changed,  not  by  "slashing"  them, 
but  by  raising  thrm  substantially,  with  the 
effect  of  impairing  the  estimated  benefits  of 
the  canal  project  The  publication  of  so 
striking  an  error  cannot  fall  to  mislead  the 
public  as  to  the  responsibility  of  the  Corps 
personnel. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  commissioned  Ar- 
thur D  Little.  Inc  ,  to  study  the  potentials 
of  the  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  Canal  With 
respect  to  the  Little  study.  Mr  Schulz  states 
"The  Company  reported  that  the  water- 
way would  have  little  long-range  beneficial 
effect  on  the  area  " 

In  direct  contradiction  to  this,  the  over- 
all summing  up  by  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 
was  as  follows 

"In  conclusion,  other  than  the  transporta- 
tion cost  savings  Involved,  we  consider  the 
major  transportation  contribution  to  be 
made  by  the  proposed  cani^to  be  the  pro- 
vision of  an  alternative  mode  of  transporta- 
tion for  steel  Industry  raw  materials  that 
would  Insure  needed  reductions  In  r.iw  mate- 
rals  cost  disadvantages — reducticm'!  iihich 
icould  benefit  a  regional  economy  xihich 
has  serious  long-term  economic  problems." 
The  foregoing  Instances  are  sufficient  to 
Indicate  the  potentials  for  Injury  to  public 
understanding  and  confidence,  particularly 
In  the  agencies  responsible  for  the  nation's 
water  resource  development  programs.  Per- 
mit me  to  review  the  seriousness  of  these 
potentials. 

The  article  emphatically  communicates 
the  impression  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
U  S  Army,  is  Incompetent  and  irresponsible. 
It  likens  the  motivations  of  the  officers  of 
the  Corps  to  those  of  a  flve-year-old  child. 
Identifies  their  calculations  as  "Juggled  fig- 
ures." and  accuses  them  of  major  errors  on 
elementary  points  We  wonder  If  you  have 
reflected  wh.tt  the  admission  to  your  pages 
of  this  Intemperate  attack  means  to  the  pub- 
lic  Interest. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  as  a  branch  of  the 
U  S  armed  forces,  bears  a  vital  responsi- 
bility for  the  nation's  security  Many  of  the 
officers  and  other  Corps  personnel  whose 
competence  and  integrity  your  author  Im- 
pugns are  men  who  served  In  the  Pacific 
and  European  campaigns  of  World  War  11 
and  Korea.  Their  fellow-officers  and  their 
commands  ser.e  In  Vietnam  today.  If  your 
author  genuinely  believes  they  are  as  bun- 
gling and  dishonest  as  he  says,  he  should  ad- 
dress h!3  words  to  the  really  critical  Impli- 
cations, to  those  of  a  nation  in  danger  from 
alleged  Incompetence  of  battlefleUl  com- 
mand. Implications  to  which  any  water  re- 
source project  would  be  secondary.  Indeed 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  also  responsible 
for  all  navigation  Improvements  and  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  navigation  facilities 
In  American  waters.  Including  the  ocean 
harbors  and  channels  and  the  Great  Lakes, 
as  well  as  the  navigable  coastal  and  Interior 
rivers.  The  Corps  has  carried  thU  responsi- 
bility since  1824  For  many  years  the  similar 
authority  with  respect  to  fltxxl  control  has 
been   vested   In   the  Corps.  The  officers   and 


other  Corps  personnel  who  evaluated  the 
Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  project  are  the  same 
men  upon  whom  Congress  relies  for  evalua- 
tion of  every  other  water  resource  project 
In  the  country  which  involves  flxnl  control 
or  navigation,  from  New  York  H.irbor  and 
the  Hudfon  River  to  the  Golden  Gate. 

The  article  Implies  that  the  Corps  offlcerj 
have  Juggled  figures  to  distort  their  findings. 
and  have  presented  to  the  Congress  a  report 
replete  with  errors  The  broadcasting  to 
millions  of  American  readers  of  these  serloui 
Implications  throv.'s  Into  question  the  profes- 
sional Judgment  of  every  harbor  and  chan. 
nel  development,  both  past  and  prospective. 
In  the  country.  Are  you  ready  to  assert  that 
the  existing  f.icUltles  of  New  York  Harbor, 
H.impton  Roads,  the  Delaware  River,  and 
countless  other  navigation  developments  are 
the  wasteful  products  of  childish  and  L-- 
responslble  mentality? 

Many  Interests  who  oppose  the  Lake  Erte- 
Ohlo  River  project  are.  at  the  same  time, 
vigorous  supporters  of  other  r.avlgatlon  and 
flood  control  projects  elsewhere  In  the  coun- 
try. The  rallroiids  are  among  these,  favoring 
harbor  Improvements  to  enlumce  their  traf- 
fic and  flood  protection  for  their  rights  of 
way  which  often  lie  In  flood  plains.  All  of 
these  projects,  without  exception,  have  been 
analyzed  <ind  evaluated  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers You  cannot  have  It  both  ways  If 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  highly  qualified 
with  respect  to  the  projects  you  favor.  It  la 
equally  qualified  with  respect  to  those  you 
opp<->se  The  Imnioderate  attack  In  your  pages 
on  the  qualUicatlorLs  of  the  Corps  casts  a 
pall  of  doubt  and  confusion  over  the  entire 
water  resource  development  program  of  the 
country,  from  Maine  to  Hawaii,  and  from 
Alaska  to  Florida 

The  article  has  done  equally  serious  dam- 
age to  public  undersundlng  by  its  attack  on 
the  legislative  processes  of  the  Congress.  Its 
parodv  of  legislative  procedure  Is  a  shock- 
ing Indictment  of  the  democratic  process. 
The  [ilece  quotes  with  solemn  respect  those 
congressmen  and  senat<irs  who  oppose  the 
project.  But,  according  to  your  author,  these 
■  courageous"  men  are  a  small  minority, 
•shouted  down"  by  the  pack  of  Irresponsible 
colleagues  who  cynically  advocate  the  waste 
of  uxp.\yers'  money  on  a  "fant.^stlc  extrava- 
gance "  and  offer  "gushing  tribute"  to  Con- 
gressman Klrwnn  to  win  his  favors. 

Contrfirv  to  this  theme,  the  congressmen 
and  senators  who  favor  any  particular  proj- 
ect do  so  out  of  motive*  which  are  as  fully 
and  as  seriously  concerned  with  the  public 
interest  as  those  who  oppoee  It.  The  United 
States  Congress  has  served  this  country  for 
178  ye.ars  and  Is  one  cf  the  oldest  and  most 
brilliantly  effective  legislative  bodies  In  the 
world.  I  can  only  express  the  hope  th.it  this 
violent  attack  ujxjn  congressional  Integrity 
does  not  find  it^  way  Into  your  foreign 
language  editions 

Your  author  calls  Congressman  Klrwan 
the  "Prince  of  Pork",  making  much  of  this 
congressman's  alleged  power  as  Chairman  of 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works. 
Contrary  to  the  Implications  of  this  expres- 
sion, no  subcommittee  chairman  can  make 
his  views  prev.ill  without  the  concurrence 
of  (1)  a  majority  of  his  subcommittee,  (2) 
a  majority  of  the  full  committee,  and  (31 
a  majority  of  the  House  and  Senate  No  com- 
mittee chairman,  much  less  a  subcommittee 
i-h.ilrm.in  h.is  power  remotely  approaching 
that  attributed  by  your  article  to  Congress- 
m.in   Klrwati 

The  facts  are  that  Mr.  Klrwan  stands  In 
the  great  tradition  of  senators  and  congress- 
men who  have  dlstingtUshed  them.-^elves  as 
builders  of  America,  from  Webster,  Clay  and 
Calhoun  to  George  Norrls.  Alben  Barkley. 
Robert  Kerr  and  many  other  members  of 
Congress,  past  and  present.  The  record  of  the 
Congress  In  fo^terlng  a  wisely  conceived  pro- 
gram of  essential  public  Improvements  under 
sound  sundards  of  professional   evaluation 
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deserves  the  Nation's  gratitude,  not  the 
carping  and  uninformed  criticism  of  small- 
Biinded  men. 

For  over  70  vears.  the  Ohio  Valley  Im- 
BTOvement  Association  has  served  as  a  com- 
munity catalyst  for  water  resource  develop- 
ment in  the  Ohio  Basin.  We  have  long  ob- 
served the  work  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
D5  Army,  and  regard  this  work  with  the 
Mehest  respect.  The  studies  and  reports  of 
Uie  Corps  officers  and  other  personnel  have 
invariably  been  characterized  by  the  highest 
professional  standards,  by  meticulous  and 
eUborate  attention  to  detail,  and  by  a  con- 
servatism which.  If  anjthlng.  has  been  too 
cautious.  In  Its  evaluation  of  proposed  water 
improvement  projects,  the  Corps  consist- 
ently has  underestimated  prospective  bene- 
ats  and  on  major  projects  has  regularly  esti- 
mated costs  with  remarkable  accuracy.  All 
project  studies  are  subjected  to  repeated  re- 
nevrs  and  progressive  refinements  of  data 
and  findings  before  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress. Indeed,  the  standards  for  evaluation 
of  water  resources  programs  are  far  more 
strict  than  those  applicable  to  other  federal 
programs  such  as  the  highway  program, 
urban  renewal,  aid  to  agriculture,  and  for- 
eign aid,  Involving  much  larger  public 
expenditures. 

Our  Association  regards  the  Congressional 
structure  of  decision  and  legislative  pro- 
cedure with  the  highest  respect.  The  profes- 
sional findings  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
other  agencies  of  the  Executive  Branch  are 
fully  considered.  All  elements  of  the  com- 
munity receive  extensive  hearings.  All  Coips 
of  Engineers  projects  are  subjected  to 
searching  review  bv  four  Committees  of  Con- 
gress, the  Public  "Works  and  Appropriations 
Committees  of  both  Houses,  before  submis- 
sion of  funding  proposals  to  debate  on  the 
floor. 

In  the  Ohio  Valley  the  result  of  these 
processes,  followed  over  many  years,  repre- 
sents a  brilliant  record  of  water  resource  de- 
velopment. Many  of  our  communities,  once 
ravaged  by  floods,  have  now  been  made  se- 
cure with  resulting  saving  of  lives  and  prop- 
erty. Industrial  development,  and  rising  prop- 
erty values — benefits  far  exceeding  the  fed- 
eral cost  of  the  works  which  produced  them. 
Commercial  navigation  and  Improved  water 
supply  on  the  Ohio  River  and  Its  tributaries 
have  proven  a  principal  factor  In  economic 
growth.  From  1950  through  1966.  $25.3  billion 
has  been  Invested  In  major  plant  construc- 
tion and  expansion  projects  In  counties 
bordering  the  Ohio  River  and  Its  navigable 
tributaries.  The  results  In  expanding  com- 
munity employment  opportunities  and  in- 
comes and  In  Improving  the  quality  of  our 
local  government  and  civic  services  have 
been  excellent.  Portions  of  the  Ohio  Valley 
lie  In  the  Appalachian  Region,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  water-based  communities  of 
Appalachla  has  been  one  of  the  bright  chap- 
ters In  that  otherwise  depressed  region. 

Writing,  therefore.  In  behalf  of  the  Ohio 
Valley  Improvement  Association,  I  must  ex- 
press my  shock  and  dismay  that  a  Journal 
as  widely  circulated  and  as  highly  respected 
as  The  Reader's  Digest  would  have  opened 
Ite  pages  to  an  attack  so  lacking  In  modera- 
tion and  balance  upon  the  Integrity  of  Insti- 
tutions which,  over  generations,  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  development  of  the 
extensive  region  whose  interests  this  associ- 
ation represents.  You  have  done  the  cause 
of  sound  water  resources  development  In  the 
Cnlted  States  a  grave  disservice. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Paul  W.  Grubbs. 
Executive  Vice  President. 


BILINGUALISM:    AN    AMERICAN 
RESOURCE 

Mr.    PATTEN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  California  [Mr.  Brown]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, more  than  30  Members  of  this  House 
have  introduced  legislation  designed  to 
implement  a  program  of  bilingual  edu- 
cational instruction  wherever  it  might 
be  applicable  and  desired  in  this  country. 
H.R.  8177,  the  bilingual  education  bill 
which  I  have  introduced,  seeks  to  pre- 
serve the  best  of  our  many  languages  and 
cultures,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  seeks 
to  hasten  the  participation  of  all  Amer- 
icans in  the  grand  scheme  of  America — 
individual  fulfillment  and  community 
endeavor. 

I  grant  you,  there  are  some  substantive 
and  technical  differences  In  the  various 
bilingual  education  bills,  but  I  am  con- 
fident, Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  are  few 
disagreements  over  the  fundamental 
principles  and  long-range  purposes  of 
this  legislation. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  bilingual 
education  is  designed  to  facilitate  learn- 
ing by  and  for  those  students  who  find 
that  they  are  better  equipped  to  learn  in 
another  language.  May  I  stress  that  the 
key  word,  with  respect  to  what  I  am  say- 
ing, is  "learn."  I  say  this  because,  as  I 
stated  before,  our  chief  aim  is  to  facili- 
tate learning. 

There  is  one  criticism  or  concern  relat- 
ing to  this  legislation  which  I  want  to 
dispel.  It  should  be  clearly  understood 
by  all  that  this  legislation  does  not  seek 
in  any  way  or  form  to  create  divergent 
or  isolated  societies  within  the  context 
of  the  larger  society;  conversely,  our  aim 
is  unity.  We  seek,  instead,  to  foster  un- 
derstanding, through  education.  Experi- 
ence has  taught  us  that  education  fos- 
ters understanding,  and  that  under- 
standing fosters  tolerance.  With  toler- 
ance comes  acceptance  of  healthy  com- 
petition, and  the  demise  of  ignorance 
and  social  frustration. 

Senate  hearings  imder  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  able  Senator  from  Texas,  the 
Honorable  Ralph  Yarborotjgh,  have  been 
held  in  Texas  and  California,  and  are 
soon  to  take  place  in  New  York.  I  am 
confident  that  these  hearings  will  serve 
to  strengthen  the  content,  as  well  as  the 
chances  for  passage,  of  this  important 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
widespread  acceptance  and  support  for 
bilingual  education  legislation.  Letters 
continue  to  come  to  my  oflBces,  both  from 
my  constituents  and  from  persons  living 
outside  my  district,  regarding  the  present 
focus  upon  bilingual  instruction  in  our 
schools.  I  offer  for  the  perusal  of  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Speaker,  a  sample  of  the 
correspondence  which  I  have  received: 
Embassy  or  the 
Untted  States  of  America, 

Mexico  City,  June  27,  1967. 
Representative  George  Brown, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

IJear  Mb.  Beown:  It  was  most  gratifying 
to  read  in  this  morning's  newspaper  here  In 
Mexico  City,  of  your  proposed  legislation 
supporting  bilingual  Spanish-English  edu- 
cation In  select  United  States  schools. 


As  a  Foreign  Service  ofBcer  charged  with 
carrying  out  the  government's  language 
policy  In  U.S.  Installations  throughout  Mid- 
dle America,  I  believe  I  am  In  a  position  to 
appreciate  the  great  need  our  Country  has 
to  produce  bilingual  Americans  who  will  be 
capable  of  communicating  effecUvely  with 
Latin  Americans. 

Though  our  language  position  at  present 
Is  much  Improved  over  that  of  even  ten 
years  ago,  we  still  have  much  ground  to 
cover.  I  would  estimate  that  language-wise 
our  Foreign  Service  effectiveness  in  com- 
munication still  remains  vmder  70%  of  Its 
potential.  Greater  emphasis  on  learning 
Spanish  In  our  public  schools  would  both 
stimulate  Interest  In  and  create  a  more 
ample  reservoir  of  Americans  from  which  the 
United  States  could  choose  its  futtire  For- 
eign Service  personnel. 

As  Is  well  known  by  linguists  and  laymen 
alike,  a  language  learned  in  one's  youth  is 
a  much  more  useful  tool  for  effective  com- 
munication than  when  learned  during 
advUthood. 

I  would  like,  therefore,  to  register  my 
hearty  approval  of  your  most  timely  legisla- 
tion, feeling  certain  within  myself  that  Its 
meager  cost  will  be  well  repaid  within  a  very 
few  years  in  more  effective  Spanish  com- 
munication among  today's  youth  who  are 
to  become  tomorrow's  ambassadors. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Dale  Mn.i,ER, 
Regional  Language  Supervisor. 


The  Inner  Cmr  Cultural  Center, 

Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  June  26, 1967. 
Congressman  George  Brown,  Jr., 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Brown:  We  whole- 
heartedly endorse  your  position  that  Span- 
ish In  many  areas  be  the  primary  language 
used  In  the  educational  program.  We  urge 
you  to  do  everything  In  your  power  to  see 
that  appropriate  legislation  Is  passed  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.  Bernard  Jackson, 

Executive  Director. 

National  Education  Association, 

West  Coast  Regional  Oftice, 

June  6.  1967. 
Congressman  George  Beown, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  George:  We  have  noted  with  great 
appreciation  that  you  have  Introduced  a 
Bilingual  Education  Act  by  which  you  hope 
to  give  better  direct  aid  to  children  who 
enter  our  Anglo-oriented  schools  out  of 
homes  which  speak  another  language.  This 
will  of  course  have  Its  greatest  Impact  on  our 
vast  numbers  of  Spanlsh-speaklng  children. 
As  you  probably  know,  NEA  and  Its  affil- 
iates In  the  Ave  Southwest  states  have  been 
Investing  considerable  time  and  effort  on 
this  Issue  for  the  last  few  years.  In  your 
Interest  and  that  of  several  other  members 
of  the  Senate  and  House,  we  begin  to  have 
high  hope  for  a  breakthrough  In  this  difficult 
area  of  American  education.  As  you  know  It 
has  not  been  easy  to  overcome  several  well- 
Intrenched  myths,  along  with  local  prej- 
udices, against  the  vise  of  Spanish  as  a 
medium  of  Instruction  and  the  urgent  need 
for  new  programs  to  give  these  children 
something  like  equality  of  educational  op- 
portunity. 

Although  you  may  have  them  already,  we 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  your  file  has  avail- 
able materials  Including  the  enclosed  prints 
from  the  efforts  of  our  organizations  to  get 
this  subject  moving.  We  would  be  pleased, 
moreover,  to  assist  your  staff  In  any  possible 
way  with  testimony  at  hearings,  Inquiries 
from  local  schools  or  teachers,  or  In  any 
other  way  within  our  capacity. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Monroe  Swietlakd. 
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Los  Angeles,  Calif  . 

June  25.  1967. 
Hon.  Ralph  YAaBORouoH, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC 

Dkae  Senatdb  Yarborocch  I  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  you.  Senator 
a«orge  Murphy,  and  Los  Angeles  County 
Supervisor  Ernest  E  Debs  for  arranging  and 
conducting  hearings  on  your  Bl-llngual  Edu- 
cation BUI.  SB  42tl.  in  Loe  Angeles  on  June 
84,  1967.  I  know  that  the  great  majority  of 
Spanlah-speaklng  citizens  throughout  the 
nation  Join  me  In  wishing  you  and  the  other 
members  of  your  Subcommittee  success  In 
this  long  neglected  area  of  national  educa- 
tion. Yotir  BUI.  along  with  HR  8000  Intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Edward  R.  Roybal. 
and  a  Bill  introduced  by  Congressman 
Oeorge  E.  Brown.  Jr  .  will  be  a  monumental 
step  In  the  right  direction. 

As  Congreseman  Roybal  brought  out  In 
tbe  hearings,  there  are  too  many  areas  In  our 
national  life  that  have  been  sorely  neglected 
One  such  vital  area  exists  In  our  Diplomatic 
Corp*.  Our  State  Department  seems  to  be 
quite  consistent  in  sending  Diplomatic  per- 
sonnel to  Latin  America  who  "took"  Spanish 
In  college  and  who  are  not  fluent  In  said  lan- 
guage, do  not  have  the  necessary  background, 
are  too  often  not  of  the  Catholic  faith,  too, 
too  often  arrive  on  the  Latin  American  scene 
with  an  air  of  superiority,  and.  by  their 
mere  presence  and  actions,  destroy  what  they 
have  set  out  to  accomplish — the  promotion 
of  goodwill  between  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America.  Yes.  these  type  of  people  are 
sent  abroad  while  natural  talent  goes  to 
waste  at  home. 

This  Bill,  SB  428.  Is  a  very  constructive 
beginning.  Senator  Yart>orough,  you  and 
Senator  Murphy  showed  great  Interest  in 
moving  forward  with  this  Bill.  You  did  not 
hurry  the  hearings  along,  everyone  that  was 
scheduled  to  speak,  spoke.  You  had  the  great 
courtesy  of  allowing  unscheduled  speakers  to 
testify  at  the  hearings.  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  interest  in  the  behalf  of  the  Spanish - 
speaking  citizens  of  this  country. 
Very  respectfully. 
'•  William  T   Baca. 

CBrm  FOB  Aj>i»Lnn>  LiNctnsTics. 

June  21.  1967. 
Hon.  Obobos  E.  Bbowit,  Jr.. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbab  Congressman  Brown:  Since  you  have 
recently  co-sp>onsored  legislation  on  bUlngtial 
education,  I  would  like  to  call  to  your  atten- 
tion a  matter  which  would  seem  to  have  Im- 
portant consequences  for  bilingual  educa- 
tion: It  Is  a  dismal  fact  that  we  simply  do 
not  know  how  mainy  speakers  of  foreign  lan- 
guages there  are  In  the  United  States,  what 
these  languages  are,  or  where  the  speakers 
live.  (The  1960  Census  asked  questions  about 
languages  only  of  the  forelgn-bom.) 

For  almost  a  year  now  the  Center  for  Ap- 
lled  Linguistics  has  been  trying  to  convince 
the  appropriate  people  that  questions  as  to 
what  language  a  person  speaks  are  as  Im- 
portant to  the  nation  as  (for  Instance)  how 
naany  refrigerators  he  owns  We  feel  strongly 
that  such  questions  should  be  asked  during 
the  1070  Census,  and  we  hope  that  you  are 
of  the  same  opinion  since  the  Information 
sought  would  be  of  primary  usefulness  to 
the  Congress  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment. 

Professor  Joshua  Flshmam  of  Yeshlva  Uni- 
versity and  a  member  of  the  Center's  Advis- 
ory Council  on  Programs  called  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  while  attending  a  meeting 
here  last  week  and  was  told  that  the  ques- 
tionnaire Is  now  complete  and  that  no  addi- 
tional questions  can  be  Included. 

The  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics  had 
proposed  the  Inclusion  of  three  questions 
(see  enclosure)  feeling  that  these  questions 
are  the  minimum  number  requisite  to  pro- 
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vide  Information  necessary  for  Informed  sold 
Intelligent  educational  legislation  and  Im- 
plementation during  the  1970s.  If  we  fall, 
tod.ay's  flrst  graders  will  either  be  college 
freshmen  or  school  drop-outs  by  the  time 
we  get  the  next  cnance. 

Every  day    that  passes  reduces  the  possi- 
bility of  getting  these  questions  Included.  Is 
there  anything  your  office  could  do  to  help? 
Sincerely  yours. 

A.  Hooo  Roberts,  Ph.  D  . 

Associate  Director. 

The  College  or  Artesia, 
Artesta.  N.  Mes..  July  6.  1967. 
Hon.  George  Bro^h'n. 

Houie  of  Representatiies, 
Wa.^hington.  D  C 

Dear  Representative  Brown:  You  might 
be  Interested  in  kn.^wlng  that  The  College  of 
Artesia.  .America's  newest  college,  will  be  the 
H.'St  bilingual  college  In  this  country.  The 
speaking  of  Spa.ilsh  Is  a  graduation  require- 
ment for  all  student*  regardless  of  major 
area.  To  my  knowledge,  the  only  other  college 
In  this  part  of  t.^e  world  that  could  be  con- 
sidered biUngu.il  Is  Laval  University  In 
Quebec.  Canada. 

Our  decision  to  become  a  bilingual  school 
was  reached  about  one  and  a  half  years  ago 
when  the  lnltl.il  founders  of  the  college  were 
working  on  the  details.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  our  late.'^t  college  new.spaper  that  will  give 
you  some  Idea  of  our  blUnguaJlsm.  You  will 
also  note  that  we  plan  to  be  a  college  based 
on  private  enterprise  and  are  hoping  to 
complete  our  project  without  federal  or  state 
aid. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  Idea  of  blllnguallsm 
In  this  country.  It  is  time  that  we  as  Ameri- 
cans realize  that  there  are  other  nations  and 
other  people  who  speak  languages  other  than 
ours.  For  this  reason,  we  shoyld  prepare  our- 
selves in  more  than  one  language  proficiency. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  C.  Stevens. 

President. 


WHO  SHALL  CARE  FOR  THE  HOLY 
CITY? 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr  \rULTER.  Mr,  Speaker.  Pope  Paul 
recently  expressed  his  hope  that  Jerusa- 
lem will  become  internationalized  so  that 
all  religious  places  would  be  carefully 
cared  for. 

The  Pope's  concern  is  appreciated  by 
everyone,  but  Jerusalem  has  been  an 
Internationalized  city  since  1947,  and 
yet  no  Jew  was  permitted  during  the 
inter vtnin?  years  to  enter  the  Jewish 
sacred  shrines  in  the  old  city. 

Instead  of  caring  for  all  religious 
places,  the  Arabs  desecrated  most  of  the 
Jewish  sites,  leaving  Moslem  and  Catho- 
lic places  untouched  Recent  Inve-stlga- 
tions  have  disclosed  Just  how  'well"  these 
Jewish  shrines  have  been  kept. 

The  Tomb  of  Simon,  the  Righteous, 
and  the  Sanhedrln  Caves  in  the  Kldron 
Valley  were  used  as  lavatories  for  the 
military  police  in  that  area.  The  en- 
trance to  the  Tomb  of  the  Patriarch  was 
mined,  and  the  Hebron  cemetery,  a  mass 
grave  of  those  murdered  in  an  Arab 
pogrom  in  1929,  was  reduced  to  a  mar- 
ketplace. A  wall  stands  in  the  city  of 


Hebron  which  is  made  from  the  up. 
rooted  tombstones  of  the  cemetery. 

The  Arabs  were  not  to  be  trusted  In 
the  past,  find  they  cannot  be  trusted 
with  any  control  of  the  Holy  City  in  the 
future.  The  only  way  the  holy  places  of 
Jerusalem  will  remain  internationalized, 
is  if  the  city  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
Israelis.  The  Jews  have  fought  too  hard 
and  suffered  too  dearly  to  give  up  the  city 
around  which  their  entire  history  re- 
volves. 

Israel  has  already  proved  her  trust  by 
establishing  a  policy  of  religious  freedom 
to  all  faiths.  She  has  also  demonstrated 
her  sincerity  in  promising  to  keep  the 
city  holy  by  the  death  of  180  Israel 
soldiers  who  refused  to  use  any  but  small 
arms  when  they  took  the  city. 

The  only  way  the  Pope's  wish  will  be 
fulfilled  is  for  the  Holy  City  to  remain 
in  the  hands  of  Israel. 


LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON:   THE  EDUCA- 
TION PRESIDENT 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Corman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  White 
House  recently  announced  that  during 
the  school  year  just  ended  at  least  900,000 
college  students  received  help  from  Fed- 
eral programs  to  pay  their  tuition  and 
expenses.  Without  this  help  many  of 
these  students  would  not  be  on  campus. 

The  President  has  called  this  accom- 
plishment "dramatic  evidence  of  the  de- 
sire and  ability  of  this  country  to  help 
Its  young  people  attain  their  aspirations." 

He  is  right,  of  course.  And  next  year 
nearly  1.2  million  college  students  will 
receive  similar  assistance. 

This  help  is  not  only  a  dramatic 
evidence  of  our  national  commitment  to 
good  education,  but  also  of  our  Presi- 
dent's lifelong  commitment  to  help 
achieve  quality  education  for  all  Amer- 
icans. 

The  record  will  show  that  no  other 
President  has  done  as  much  for  educa- 
tion as  has  President  Johnson.  Under 
his  leadership,  four  historic  programs  are 
now  helping  tens  of  thousands  of  young 
Americans  to  become  the  skilled  and  edu- 
cated leaders  of  the  future. 

These  four  programs  are: 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1964. 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
of  1963. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 

These  programs  testify  to  President 
Johnson's  concern  that: 

If  we  cannot  educate  today's  youth,  what 
will  we  do  m  1970  when  elementary  school 
enrollment  will  be  five  million  greater  than 
In  1960?  High  school  enrollment  will  rise 
by  five  mUUon.  College  enrollment  will  in- 
crease by  more  than  three  million. 

And  SO  the  President  has  taken  the 
steps  necessary  to  Insure  that  today's 
youth  will  receive  a  quality  education. 
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while  making  certain  that  the  building 
blocks  for  future  educational  needs  are 
being  constructed  today. 

Lyndon  Johnson  is  President  of  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  country  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  Our  industrial  out- 
put and  technological  development  are 
unrivaled  In  the  world.  And  our  stand- 
ard of  living  Is  unprecedented. 

Yet,  it  seems  to  me,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  facts  of  our  national  life  has 
little  to  do  with  our  national  wealth,  but 
much  to  do  with  our  national  character: 
And  this  is  the  fact  that  today  one-fourth 
of  our  population — more  than  54  million 
young  people — is  in  school. 

Sixty-five  years  ago,  when  our  popu- 
lation was  76  million,  only  6  percent  of 
our  youth  were  graduated  from  high 
school  and  only  4  percent  of  the  college- 
age  youth  were  enrolled  on  campuses. 
Today  with  the  population  grown  to  195 
million,  fully  71  percent  are  receiving 
their  high  school  diplomas  and  30  per- 
cent of  our  college -age  students  are  on 
campus. 

These  statistics  not  only  Indicate  a 
national  commitment  to  education,  but 
also.  I  think,  demonstrate  President 
Johnson's  leadership  to  provide  the 
means  to  maintain  quality  education  in 
the  face  of  an  enormous,  splrallng  stu- 
dent enrollment. 

Many  of  us  well  remember  last  Novem- 
ber when  President  Johnson  visited  the 
scene  of  his  start  in  public  service — at 
CatuUa,  Tex.,  where  he  was  a  school- 
teacher. 

The  President  told  the  students  there: 

If  your  education  falters  or  falls,  every- 
thing else  that  we  attempt  as  a  nation  will 
fall.  If  you  fall,  America  will  fall.  If  our 
schools  and  our  students  succeed,  we  will 
succeed.  If  you  succeed,  America  will  suc- 
ceed. It  Is  just  as  simple  and  as  difficult  as 
that. 

It  is  obvious,  I  believe,  that  President 
Johnson  and  his  administration  in  part- 
nership with  Congress  and  the  American 
people  are  doing  everything  in  their 
power  to  insure  that  we  do  not  fail. 

American  education  has  never  counted 
for  more  or  stood  for  more  in  our  na- 
tional life  than  it  does  today.  This  is  our 
great  hope  for  the  future.  And  it  is  Lyn- 
don Johnson's  legacy  to  the  country  he 
serves. 

I  insert  into  the  Record  the  White 
House  statement  on  current  efforts  to 
help  needy  students  obtain  a  college  edu- 
cation: 

During  the  school  year  just  ended  at  least 
900.000  young  people  received  help  from 
four  Federally-supported  programs  to  pay 
their  college  educational  expenses.  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  John  W. 
Gardner  reported  to  President  Johnson  to- 
day 

Secretary  Gardner  told  the  President  that 
during  the  next  academic  year  these  pro- 
grams are  expected  to  assist  an  estimated 
1,175.000  undergraduate  and  graduate  stu- 
dents In  colleges  and  universities.  This  Is 
nearly  one-third  more  than  In  1966-67,  and 
more  than  double  the  500.000  students 
helped  during  the  1965-66  academic  year. 

"These  figures."  President  Johnson  said, 
"are  dramatic  evidence  of  the  desire  and  abil- 
ity of  this  country  to  help  Its  young  people 
attain  their  aspirations.  The  statistics  sug- 
gest that  In  only  one  generation  we  can  at- 
tain a  once-lmposslble  goal:  that  every 
American  boy  and  girl  will  have  the  oppor- 


tunity to  move  up  the  educational  ladder  as 
far  as  Individual  dealre  and  ability  permit." 
If  they  follow  a  pattern  establlahed  during 
the  past  few  years,  many  of  these  students 
wlU  be  attending  coUege  with  a  combination 
of  a  loan,  a  grant  and  a  Job.  This  assistance 
U  available  for  study  In  any  field. 

The  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  pro- 
gram, which  began  operation  In  the  fall  of 
1966.  is  the  newest  of  the  Federally-sup- 
ported programs.  Outright  grants  of  $200- 
800 — matched  by  the  coUege — are  made  to 
students  who.  without  this  help,  could  not 
attend  college.  Last  year  134,600  students 
were  awarded  grants  totaling  more  than  $58 
mlUlon.  Next  fall  an  estimated  221.000  stu- 
dents will  receive  grants  totaling  $110  mil- 
Uon. 

This  Is  not  a  scholarship  program  as  such. 
President  Johnson  emphasized.  The  awards 
are  Intended  for  students  who  generally  have 
come  from  the  poorest  schools  and  need  help 
to  catch  up  with  their  better  prepared  class- 
mates. The  program  Is  the  flrst  in  American 
education  Intended  speclflcally  for  disadvan- 
taged young  people  who  have  the  ability  to 
benefit  from  higher  education. 

Since  January  1965.  some  300,000  students 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  help  themselves 
through  school  under  the  CoUege  Work- 
Study  program.  They  have  earned  a  total  of 
$228  mllUon. 

During  the  past  coUege  year  184,000  under- 
graduate students  earned  more  than  $150 
million.  Their  number  Is  expected  to  increase 
during  the  1967-68  school  year  to  more  than 
200,000  and  their  earnings  to  more  than  $164 
mllUon. 

The  students  work  16  hours  a  week  while 
in  school  and  can  work  up  to  40  hours  a  week 
during  sununer  or  other  vacation  periods. 
They  work  on-campus  In  libraries,  labora- 
tories, or  In  any  capacity  that  advances  the 
purposes  of  the  coUege.  Off-campus,  they 
work  In  pubUc  or  nonprofit  organizations 
such  as  hospitals,  schools,  or  community  ac- 
tion programs. 

The  National  Defense  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram during  the  Fiscal  Year  1967  alone,  made 
$190  mllUon  avaUable  to  about  435,000  needy 
students.  Next  year.  377,000  students  are  ex- 
pected to  borrow  $230  million. 

These  loans  are  made  on  generous  terms. 
Interest  at  three  percent  does  not  accrue 
until  nine  months  after  the  borrower  has 
ceased  his  studies,  and  a  ten-year  repayment 
period  is  provided.  Borrowers  who  become 
teachers  are  eligible  for  cancellation  of  all 
or  part  of  their  loans.  Through  Fiscal  Year 
1966,  more  than  298,000  student  borrowers 
had  become  teachers,  cancelling  a  total  of 
$24.7  mlUlon. 

The  Guaranteed  Loan  Program,  which  got 
underway  last  summer,  has  thus  far  provided 
about  $360  mlUlon  In  loans  from  private 
commercial  sources  to  an  estimated  430,000 
students.  For  students  whose  adjusted  family 
income  Is  less  than  $15,000  a  year,  the  Federal 
Oovernment  pays  the  Interest.  Repayment 
does  not  begin  until  after  the  student  leaves 
school.  For  the  1967-68  college  year,  the  pro- 
gram Is  expected  to  benefit  more  than  675,000 
students  by  providing  loans  totaling  more 
than  $570  mUllon. 

The  I»resldent  also  called  attention  to  the 
"Talent  Search"  program,  which  began  last 
sununer.  Under  49  contracts  with  the  Office 
of  Education,  consortiums  of  colleges  and 
universities;  departments  of  education,  and 
organizations  of  social  concern  began  a  na- 
tionwide search  for  talented  young  people,  to 
tell  them  of  new  opportimltles  under  Fed- 
eral and  other  programs  for  higher  educa- 
tion and  training,  and  to  convince  them  of 
their  own  worth.  During  the  coming  year 
the  program  wUl  expand  and  continue  Its 
search  throughout  rural  America  and  the 
slums  of  the  cities. 

"There  Is  no  telling  how  many  thousands 
of  young  people,  now  and  In  the  future,  will 
be  reached  and  rescued  by  this  program," 


President  Johnson  said.  "But  we  do  know 
that  thousands  are  In  coUege  right  now  as 
a  result  of  It." 

President  Johnson  called  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  aid  In  the  nationwide  search 
for  talented  young  people  who  need  help,  to 
inform  them  of  opportunities  awaiting  them, 
and  of  the  larger  role  they  can  play  In  the 
American  future. 

"If  every  American,"  he  said,  "would  keep 
an  eye  out  lor  the  boy  next  door,  or  the  girl 
down  the  road,  more  of  our  Nation's  talent 
would  be  uncovered  and  developed." 


ARBITRAGE  BONDS 

Mr.    PATTEN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Gilbert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  p>oint  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  "arbitrage  bonds,"  to  comple- 
ment the  bill  I  introduced  yesterday,  HJR. 
11645,  dealing  with  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds. 

In  providing  that  interest  on  State  and 
local  obligations  Is  exempt  from  Federal 
income  tax  Congress  has  provided  a 
method  of  permitting  State  and  local 
governments  to  reduce  the  cost  of  their 
borrowing  for  governmental  fimctions. 
This  cost  saving  arises  only  because  the 
Interest  on  most  obligations,  both  cor- 
porate and  Federal  Government  obliga- 
tions, is  fully  subject  to  tax  and  State  and 
local  governments  are  therefore  able  to 
market  their  exempt  bonds  at  lower  in- 
terest rates. 

However,  in  recent  years  there  have 
been  two  different  developments  which 
threaten  to  destroy  the  basic  purpose 
that  underlies  the  tax  exemption  of  In- 
terest on  State  and  local  bonds.  One  de- 
velopment is  that  through  the  device  of 
Industrial  development  bonds  many  cor- 
porations who  would  otherwise  borrow  in 
their  traditional  capital  markets  have 
been  able  to  finance  their  business  facil- 
ities with  tax-exempt  bonds.  A  second  de- 
velopment, which  is  in  some  ways  more 
dangerous  than  the  first,  Is  that  several 
governmental  units  have  proposed  to  is- 
sue so-called  arbitrage  bonds  in  order  to 
earn  a  profit  from  the  difference  in  In- 
terest rates  between  taxable  and  tax- 
exempt  ■  obligations. 

Consider  for  the  moment  the  situation 
that  would  come  to  pass  if  this  Congress 
were  suddenly  to  exempt  the  Interest  on 
all  Federal  Government  bonds  from  the 
Federal  Income  tax.  This  coimtry's  entire 
capital  market  would  be  drastically  al- 
tered and.  of  course,  the  cost  of  all  State 
and  local  bonds  Issued  for  governmental 
purpose  would  skyrocket.  Now.  while  I 
agree  that  neither  this  nor  any  other 
Congress  Is  likely  to  exempt  the  Interest 
on  Federal  Government  bonds,  if  the  tsrpe 
of  arbitrage  transactions  that  have  been 
proposed  were  allowed  to  exist,  we  could 
end  up  with  very  much  the  same  disas- 
trous upheaval  that  would  follow  from 
a  change  in  our  tax  laws  exempting  the 
interest  on  Federal  bonds. 

The  mechanics  of  an  arbitrage  bond 
are  simple.  A  State  or  local  government 
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Issues  bonds  and  agrees  to  invest  the  pro- 
ceeds In  Federal  bonds  which  are  then 
placed  in  escrow  lor  the  payment  of  in- 
terest and  principal  on  the  State  or  local 
bonds.  The  investor  m  these  bonds  has  a 
certificate  which  represents  neitiier  more 
nor  less  than  an  mterest  in  Federal 
bonds,  but  because  the  mterest  payments 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  pass 
through  the  hands  of  the  State  or  local 
government  it  is  argued  that  the  Interest 
is  exempt.  The  local  government  seeks  to 
malce  a  profit  from  the  interest  diiTer- 
ential  that  would  exist  between  the  tax- 
able Federal  securities  and  the  non-tax- 
able securities  which  it  purports  to  issue. 

If  this  characterization  of  the  arbi- 
trage transaction  were  accepted,  it  would 
mean  that  any  governmental  unit  in  the 
country,  no  matter  how  small,  could  i.-jue 
millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
tax-exempt  bonds.  In  these  circum- 
stances It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  that  in 
a  very  short  span  of  time  the  interest  on 
virtually  all  Federal  ot'.igations  would  be 
filtered  through  local  governmental  units 
with  much  the  same  results  that  would 
follow  from  this  Congress'  deciding  to 
make  Federal  bonds  exempt 

The  potential  effects  of  arbitrage 
transactions  on  the  market  for  State  and 
local  bonds  are  not  based  on  theoretical 
considerations  The  matters  at  stake  are 
very  real  and  are  well  recognized  by 
many  of  the  practical  individuals  and 
firms  that  are  directly  connected  with 
creating  and  servicing  the  market  for 
tax-exempt  bonds. 

Aa  I  mentioned  yesterday  In  cormec- 
tion  with  my  statement  on  indu.strlal 
development  bonds,  last  year  the  Treas- 
ury Department  announced  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  would  not  rule 
on  extending  the  interest  exemption  to 
arbitrage  transactions  under  existing 
law.  My  review  of  the  matter  convinces 
me  that  this  action  is  correct.  Arbitrage 
bonds  really  represent  an  agreement  by 
the  Issuer  to  act  as  a  conduit  or  trustee 
for  passing  interest  on  Federal  bonds  to 
private  persons  and  they  are  not  "obli- 
gations" of  a  State  or  local  government 
within  the  meamng  of  existing  law.  I 
understand  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment is  considering  further  guidehnes  to 
implement  the  arbitrage  ruling  but  I 
consider  it  so  important  to  avoid  any  mis- 
understanding in  this  area  that  I  am 
today  Introducing  a  bill  that  makes  it 
doubly  clear  that  the  interest  on  arbi- 
trage bonds  is  not  exempt  from  Federal 
income  tax. 

The  bill  would  stop  the  "pure"  arbi- 
trage transaction  that  I  have  described 
and  would  limit  certain  other  types  of 
more  complicated  transactions  to  pre- 
vent them  from  being  used  to  create 
arbitrage  profits.  I  urge  that  this  bill  be 
enacted  promptly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  Record,  I  would 
like  to  Insert  the  following  technical  ex- 
planation of  my  proposed  amendment  to 
section  103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  relating  to  arbitrage  bonds: 

TSCHNZCAL  EXPT-ANATIQS  r<T  PROPOSED  AMEVD- 

MrNT  TO  SEc-no.«J  103  or  the  Internal 
RrvKNui  Code  or  1954  Relating  to  .-XaBi- 
TKACB  Bonds 

The  proposed  bill  amend  section  103  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  by  adding  new  sub- 


section (CI.  Faragraph  1 1 )  of  bubsectlo"  (C) 
provides  that  an  arbitrage  bond  shall  not  be 
considered  an  obligation  of  a  btate  or  local 
government  the  luteretit  on  which  is  exempt 
Irom  tax. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  new  subsection  (c»  de- 
fines the  term  'arDltrage  bond."  Subpara- 
graph (.^l  provides  that  a  bond  will  only  be 
considered  an  arbitrage  bond  (1)  U  under 
the  terms  of  the  issue,  the  State  or  local 
government  may  Invest  the  proceeds  of  the 
issue  in  taxable  obligations  yielding  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  than  the  issue  in  question, 
.ind  i2i  If  the  portion  of  the  proceeds  so  In- 
■•  ested  i.s  required  to  be  held  as  security  lor 
•he  payment  of  the  Issue  In  question  or  any 
ther  bond  Issue  the  interest  payments  on 
•Ahli'h  are  exempt  Irom  Federal  Income  tax. 

This  deflnitlon  and  the  several  exceptions 
discussed  below  have  been  drafted  In  a  man- 
ner that  will  permit  a  prospective  purchaser 
to  determine  from  the  term.s  of  the  obliga- 
tion and  underlying  agreement  that  a  given 
obligation  Is  not  an  arbitrage  bond  By  the 
same  token  an  issuing  governmental  unit,  by 
carefully  drafting  the  bond  agreement,  can 
insure  that  a  bund  will  not  come  within  the 
detlnltlon  of  an  arbitrage  bond  This  aspect 
of  the  bill  as  well  as  the  exceptions  con- 
tained In  subparagraph  (B»  will  allow  State 
and  local  governments  unfettered  freedom 
to  engage  In  any  financing  arrangement 
necessary  to  achieve  the  basic  purpose  of  a 
particular  bond  Issue  SubparaKraph  iBi  ex- 
cludes from  the  definition  of  an  arbitrage 
bond  certain  common  situations  which  may 
require  a  limited  investment  of  the  proceeds 
in  taxable  securities  and  it  Is  anticipated 
that  t.iese  exceptions  will  render  the  bill  in- 
applicable to  the  vast  majority  of  govern- 
mental bond  Issues  It  Is  alsci  recognized, 
however,  that  certain  abnormal  situations 
n>a>  prompt  the  usuance  of  bonds  which  re- 
quire an  Investment  exceeding  the  .specified 
limitations.  A  municipality,  confronted  with 
such  an  abnorm.il  situation  may  avoid  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  If  it  confines  any  In- 
vestment exceeding  the  speclfled  limits  to 
securities  which  do  not  yield  a  higher  rate 
of  Interest  than  the  bonds  being  Issued. 
Paragraph  (3  1  of  the  new  sub.sectlon  ici  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
provide  for  the  issuance  of  special  federal 
obligations  which  will  meet  this  requirement 
for  municipalities  which  are  unable  to  pur- 
chase bonds  yield un^  the  same  or  a  lower  In- 
terest rate  as  the  issue  in  question  on  the 
open  market 

For  example,  municipalities  often  find  It 
desirable  to  engage  In  advance  refiindlng 
transactions  In  order  to  Insure  .in  orderly 
transition  between  an  outstanding  Issue  ap- 
proaching maturity  and  a  new  issue  which 
Is  to  replace  the  maturing  bonds  The  mu- 
nicipality will  Invest  the  proceeds  of  the  new 
issue  In  securities  to  be  held  In  escrow  for 
tae  benefit  of  the  outstanding  bonds.  Sub- 
paragraph iB)(li  of  the  new  subsection  (o 
1 3 1  provides  a  general  two  year  exception 
which  would  exclude  advance  refunding  Is- 
sues from  the  definition  of  an  arbitrage  bond 
If  the  proceeds  could  not  be  invested  in 
higher  yield  taxanle  securities  for  longer 
than  two  years  The  two  year  limitation  con- 
tains the  investment  profit  within  tolerable 
Umlts  and  insures  that  any  profit  that  re- 
sults is  primarily  a  by-product  of  the  trans- 
action rat-her  than  Its  essential  purpose. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  certain  unusual 
cases  it  may  be  deslr.ible  to  Invest  the  pro- 
ceeds of  an  advance  refunding  issue  for  a 
period  exceeding  two  years.  An  oft  cited  ex- 
ample Involves  revenue  bonds  which  were 
Issued  to  build  a  bridge  and  whlcli  contain  a 
restrictive  covenant  prohibiting  the  erec- 
tion of  a  second  bridge  In  the  same  are.i.  A 
municipality  may  engage  In  an  advance  re- 
funding transaction  m  order  to  secure  a  re- 
lease from  the  restrictive  covenant  and 
slmultane<jusly  raise  revenues  to  build  a  sec- 
ond  bridge.   If   the  portion   of   the  proceeds 


which  are  to  be  held  in  escrow  for  the  out- 
standing ootids  are  to  be  held  for  a  penod  m 
excess  of  two  years  ( because  the  outstatiding 
bunds  are  not  callable)  the  newly  issued 
bonds  will  constitute  arbitrage  bonds  under 
the  bin  unless  the  municipality  also  agrees 
that  the  proceeds  will  not  be  invested  :n 
txmds  yielding  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than 
the  advance  refunding  bonds  once  the  two 
year  period  is  past.  It  it  is  necessary,  to  com- 
ply with  such  an  agreement,  the  municipal- 
ity may  request  the  Secretary  oi  the  Treasury 
to  issue  a  special  series  of  federal  bonds 
whose  yields  Will  nut  exceed  the  interest  on 
the  advai'.ce  refunding  issue  In  this  way  tbe 
bill  provides  maximum  flexibility  for  all  state 
and  local  government  financing  needs  while 
limiting  the  amount  of  unjustified  profit  that 
may  be  realized  through  arbitrage  trading 
on  the  interest  dltierentlal  between  taxable 
and  nontaxab.e  obligations. 

In  addition  to  a  general  two  year  exception, 
subparagraph  i  B  i  ( 11 1  permits  i?  State  or  local 
government  to  set  aside  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  a  new  issue  and  Invest  an  amount  equal 
to  that  needed  to  pay  the  interest  .md  pnn- 
cipal  (if  any  I  during  a  two  year  period  after 
the  date  of  issue  of  the  obligation  The  fund 
so  set  aside  and  invested  as  a  debt  service 
reserve  must  be  reduced  in  future  years  as 
bondr  are  paid  off  and  the  ijjtere»t  and  prin- 
cipal requirements  needed  to  meet  p.iyments 
during  successive  two  year  periods  becomes 
smaller.  Part  (llli  of  subparagraph  iBi  pro- 
vides an  additional  exception  for  bonds  issued 
to  construct  new  facilities.  Under  that  pro- 
vision. If  construction  is  to  commence  with- 
in one  year  of  the  bond  Issue,  the  proceeds 
borrowed  to  permit  construction  may  be 
invested  in  taxable  obligations  yielding  a 
higher  return  for  up  to  five  years  from  the 
date  of  t.he  bond  issue 

As  in  the  case  of  the  advance  refunding 
bonds.  If  a  municipality  finds  It  necessary  to 
have  .1  larger  debt  service  reserve  or  to  have 
a  longer  construction  reserve,  the  bonds  wiU 
not  constitute  arbitrage  bonds  if  the  mu- 
nicipality confines  the  Investment  which  ex- 
ceeds the  speclfled  amount  or  period  to  se- 
curities which  do  not  yield  a  higher  rate  of 
Interest  than  the  Interest  called  for  by  the 
bonds  in  question. 


iMARINE    SANCTUARIES    STUDY 
ACT 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Califomia  i  Mr.  TunveyI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Marine  Sanctuaries 
Study  Act  in  order  to  pi-otect  a  variety 
of  natural,  c  immcrcial.  recreational. 
e.-.thetic.  and  other  resources  of  immedi- 
ate and  potential  value  to  the  present 
and  future  generation  of  Americans. 
Commercial  and  industrial  development 
can  destroy  many  areas  unless  we  pre- 
sen-e  and  protect  them  in  order  to  ben- 
efit all  of  the  people. 

This  bill  will  provide  for  studies  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  deter- 
mine which  areas  should  be  designated 
as  marine  sanctuaries  for  sport  and  com- 
mercial fishing,  wildlife  conservation, 
outdoor  recreation,  and  scenic  beauty. 
This  bill  will  allow  us  to  consider  all 
points  of  view  and  consequently  deter- 
mine the  best  use  for  the  areas,  while 
there  is  still  time  to  act  with  foresight. 
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CRIME  CONTROL 

Mr.    PATTEN.    Mr.    Speaker, 


I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Califomia  IMr,  Tunney]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temixjre.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing two  bills  today  which  I  feel 
will  be  helpful  in  reducing  the  rising 
crime  rate  in  our  Nation. 

The  first  would  create  a  joint  congres- 
sional committee  to  investigate  crime.  I 
believe  that  there  should  be  continuing 
studies  and  investigations  of  all  facets  of 
the  ciime  problem  in  the  United  States, 
including  as  first  priority  the  recent 
riots  which  have  ravaged  many  of  oui* 
major  cities.  This  proposed  joint  com- 
mittee would  be  created  to  initiate  such 
action. 

The  riots  in  our  cities  are  not  caused 
by  any  single  factor  and  it  is  naive  to  iso- 
late any  one  thing  and  say  that  it  was 
the  cause  of  the  riot.  The  riots  are  the 
result  of  many  things — slums,  unemploy- 
ment, inferior  education,  and  unfortu- 
nately a  lack  of  concern  for  law  and 
order  on  the  part  of  a  few  criminals  who 
exploit  the  situation  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage. No  individual  has  the  moral 
right  to  steal,  bum,  or  pillage,  and  it  is  as 
wrong  for  the  poor  to  do  it  as  for  the 
rich.  Laws  are  passed  to  be  obeyed  In 
order  that  we  may  have  an  orderly  so- 


1965.  five  serious  crimes  were  committed 
each  minute.  One  murder  was  committed 
every  hour,  one  robbery  every  4^2  min- 
utes, one  auto  theft  each  minute,  one 
burglary  every  27  seconds,  and  one  forc- 
ible rape  every  23  minutes  These  are 
hardly  comforting  statistics.  And  yet  the 
FBI's  preliminary  report  for  1966  indi- 
cates that  the  situation  worsened  last 
year.  The  President's  Crime  Commission 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  crime  each 
year  totals  at  least  $21  billion,  or  ap- 
proximately $105  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  this  country.  The  Crime 
Commission  points  out  that  these  figures 
are  considerably  lower  than  the  true 
loss.  The  actual  amount  of  crime,  ac- 
cording to  the  Commission,  is  several 
times  that  reported  to  the  police.  Also,  it 
is  difllcult  to  assign  a  dollar  value  to  the 
sufifering  and  loss  of  human  life  resulting 
from  criminal  acts.  And  finally,  it  is  im- 
possible to  assess  the  economic  value  of 
the  many  wasted  lives  spent  in  crime, 
lives  that  might  in  other  circumstances 
have  been  productive. 

The  malignancy  of  crime  eats  away 
at  the  very  heart  of  American  society.  It 
breeds  fear  among  us — fear  for  our- 
selves, for  our  loved  ones,  and  for  the 
material  possessions  we  have  worked 
hard  to  accumulate. 

In  many  of  our  cities  people  are  afraid 
to  go  out  after  dark,  afraid  of  being 
robbed,  beaten,  raped,  or  mugged.  This 
kind  of  fear  breeds  distrust  among  peo- 
ple— distrust  which  negates  the  very 
meaning  of  democracy. 

Of  course,  the  solution  to  the  crime 


ciety  in  which  to  live.  It  is  not  an  exercise  problem  is  as  many-faceted  as  the  cause 

in  civil  rights  to  kill.  maim,  and  destroy  of  crime.  Some  of  the  factors  that  have 

and  that  cloak  should  not  be  used  in  an  been  generally  agreed  upon  as  tending 

attempt  to  hide  criminal  conduct.  to  breed  crime  are  poverty,  unemploy- 

It  is  not  fair  to  the  ovei-whelming  ma-  ment,  inadequate  housing,  poor  educa- 

jority  of  people  who  work  for  civil  rights  tion,  and  discrimination.  All  these  lead 

and  who  do  it  within  the  framework  of  almost  inevitably  to  a  sense  of  frustra- 

an  orderly  society.  The  person  who  com-  tion  and  hopelessness.  When  society  has 

mits  a  crime  must  be  punished  for  vio-  not  lived  up  to  its  duty  to  provide  equal 

lating  our  laws.  But  those  laws  must  be  opportunities  for  all  its  citizens,  those 

just,  reasonable,  fair,  and  constitutional  citizens  are  not  likely  to  feel  much  re- 

and  the  committee  created  by  this  bill  spect  for  society  and  its  law.  Nor  will 


enforced.  And  enforcement  of  laws  de- 
pends to  a  great  extent  on  the  attitudes 
of  citizens.  When  people  demand  strong 
law  enforcement  and  work  to  achieve  it, 
they  can  get  it.  The  ordinary  citizen 
must  bear  part  of  the  responsibility  for 
law  enforcement.  He  must  respect  his 
policemen  and  let  them  know  it.  He  must 
cooperate  with  the  police  in  every  way. 

Several  cities  have  local  crime  preven- 
tion programs,  but  success  is  wholly  de- 
pendent on  active  participation  by  the 
citizens.  Most  police  departments  would 
gladly  institute  local  programs,  but  first 
there  must  be  evidence  that  the  people 
whom  the  police  serve  really  want  such 
programs  and  will  be  willing  to  cooperate. 
Public  apathy  is  probably  the  most  valu- 
able ally  criminals  have,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  greatest  deterrent  to  effective 
law  enforcement. 

There  is  no  simple  solution,  no  panacea 
for  the  crime  problem,  but  it  can  be 
solved.  It  will  require  time  and  money 
and  dedication  and  hard  work;  most  of 
all,  it  will  require  a  concerned  citizenry, 
willing  to  become  involved.  No  longer 
can  we  afford,  if  indeed  we  ever  could,  to 
flounder  in  apathy,  which  is  a  form  of 
selfishness.  We  cannot  allow  ourselves  to 
bury  our  heads  in  the  sand,  refusing  to 
see  or  to  care  what  happens  to  our 
neighbors.  We  cannot  sit  idly  by  and  ex- 
pect our  already  overburdened  police  to 
solve  all  our  problems. 

We  have  to  be  willing  to  report  any 
violations  of  the  law  that  we  see.  We 
must  be  willing  to  testify  in  court.  We 
must  be  willing  to  serve  on  juries.  Police- 
men must  be  paid  a  salary  commensurate 
not  only  with  their  training  and  ability 
but  also  with  the  risks  they  take  in  the 
perfoi-mance  of  their  duties.  Law  enforce- 
ment must  keep  pace  with  our  advances 
in  other  fields.  The  profession  must  be 
made  attractive  to  capable,  bright,  well- 
educated  young  people.  We  must  demand 
higher  salaries  for  policemen. 

We  must  afford  them  the  status  and 
respect  of  professional  people,  the  same 
respect  we  demand  for  ourselves.  And  we 


would  be  able  to  recommend  just  such     they  look  up  to  its  authorities.  Too  often     must  acknowledge  our  own  responsibility 


laws,  along  with  recommendations  of 
steps  to  be  taken  to  prevent  crime  wher- 
ever possible  in  the  futm-e. 

The  second  bill  provides  for  Federal 
assistance  to  courts,  correctional  sys- 
tems, and  community  agencies  to  in- 
crease their  capability  to  prevent,  treat, 
and  control  juvenile  delinquency.  Such 
action  is  imperative  if  we  hope  to  sig- 
nificantly reduce  the  rising  national 
crime  rate.  In  1965,  according  to  the 
President's  Crime  Commission  a  major- 
ity of  all  arrests  for  major  crimes 
against  property  were  of  people  under  21. 
This  legislation  w'ould  assist  State  and 
local  communities  in  the  preparation 
and  implementation  of  crime  prevention 
plans. 

It  is  my  hope  that  these  measures  will 
make  significant  contributions  toward 
curbing  our  Nation's  alarming  crime 
rate. 

Prom  1960  to  1965,  the  number  of  seri- 
ous crimes  committed  each  year  in- 
creased 46  percent  while  the  population 
increased  only  8  percent.  Crimes  against 
property  increased  by  47  percent  and 
crimes  of  violence  by  35  percent.  During 
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the  slumdweller  regards  the  police  as 
his  natural  adversary,  not  as  his  pro- 
tector. 

This  country  has  belatedly  become 
concerned  enough  about  poverty  and  dep- 
rivation to  start  trying  to  improve  the 
conditions  and  the  opportunities  of  its 
poor.  The  war  on  poverty  has  only  be- 
gun; and  it  cannot  be  won  overnight. 
But  the  war  on  poverty  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  weapons  we  have  against 
crime.  Certainly  there  are  other  weap- 
ons, and  we  are  trying  to  find  more,  but 
poverty  programs  strike  at  the  very 
taproot  of  crime.  In 'order  to  be  ulti- 
mately succesful  in  our  efforts,  we  must 
remove  the  factbrs  that  give  rise  to  law- 
lessness. We  must  give  all  our  people  a 
stake  in  society,  a  will  to  succeed  as  a 
nation.  Without  this,  nothing  else  we 
can  do  will  have  any  real,  lasting  effect. 
As  long  as  people  have  nothing  to  gain 
by  obeying  the  law,  they  will  feel  that 
they  have  very  little  to  lose  by  disobey- 
ing it. 

Legislation  by  itself,  however,  cannot 
solve  the  problem.  No  law,  however  good 
it  may  be,  will  be  effective  unless  it  is 


for  the  enforcement  of  laws.  For  just  as 
the  citizens  are  responsible  for  the  men 
and  women  they  choose  to  make  the  laws, 
and  for  the  laws  those  elected  repre- 
sentatives enact,  so  the  citizens  are  at 
least  partially  responsible  for  seeing  that 
those  laws  are  enforced  effectively. 

The  significant  reduction  of  crime  in 
America  will  require  a  massive  assault 
at  all  levels — the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments,  local  organizations,  police 
departments,  and  private  citizens.  Espe- 
cially private  citizens.  This  point  cannot 
be  overemphasized.  Ours  has  been  called 
the  age  of  apathy. 

If  we  are  not  ourselves  victimized  by 
crime,  we  tend  to  Ignore  the  problem, 
or  at  best  shake  our  heads  and  yearn  for 
the  good  old  days  and  wonder  what  is 
wrong  with  everybody.  But  I  refuse  to  be 
pessimistic.  I  refuse  to  believe  that  Amer- 
icans really  do  not  care.  I  think  that  we 
all  care,  but  that  we  just  feel  that  there  is 
nothing  we  can  do  alone,  and  even  if 
there  were  something  we  could  do,  we 
don't  know  what  it  is. 

It  is  imperative  to  keep  oiu"selves  in- 
formed on  the  particular  problems  in  our 
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own  city.  We  must  know  what  our  own 
local  problems  are  before  we  can  even 
begin  to  solve  them  Second,  we  can  find 
out  whether  our  city  has  a  local  program 
of  crime  prevention  If  It  does,  partici- 
pate In  It  as  a  citizen  volunteer.  If  there 
Is  no  program,  try  to  stimulate  interest 
in  organizing  one 

Many  law  enforcement  officials,  in- 
cluding J.  Edgar  Hoover,  have  been 
quoted  as  saj'lng  that  the  most  valuable 
single  weapon  in  the  crime  fight  is  an 
alert,  well-informed,  concerned  citizenry. 
Third,  we  can  see  to  it  that  the  salaries 
and  the  standards  of  our  police  depart- 
ments are  brought  up  to  a  truly  profes- 
sional level.  We  must  improve  the  quality 
of  law  enforcement  if  we  are  to  reduce 
the  quantity  of  crime.  We  can  also  de- 
mand that  our  police  forces  be  equipped 
with  the  latest  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal devices  available.  Of  course,  this  de- 
mand will  have  little  effect  unless  we  also 
Insist  on  an  adequate  operating  budget 
for  the  police.  Most  of  the  cities  In  our 
ouuntry  have  no  police  laboratories  for 
criminal  investigation.  They  must  either 
depend  on  other  cities'  facilities  or  those 
of  the  FBI,  or  they  must  do  without. 

Legislation  entitled  the  "Safe  Streets 
and  Crime  Control  Act"  is  now  pending 
before  the  Congress  This  bill  provides 
for  several  different  kinds  of  Federal  sup- 
port to  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
through  training,  education,  recruit- 
ment, modern  equipment  and  laboratory 
facilities,  high-speed  Information  sys- 
tems, suid  crime-prevention  programs 

If  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control 
Act  becomes  law,  it  will  of  course  help  in 
this  direction,  but  it  will  be  only  a  be- 
ginning. Local  governments  will  have  to 
continue  and  expand  and  improve  upon 
what  the  Federal  Government  begins. 
Next,  we  can  support  our  local  police  in 
every  way.  and  we  can  let  them  know- 
about  it.  The  gratitude  and  approval  of 
private  citizens  can  act  as  a  great  morale 
booster.  It  can  also  make  the  police 
aware  that  we  expect  the  best  from  them 

Finally,  we  can  realize  that  although 
the  crime  problem  Is  national  In  scope. 
It  is  local  In  nature  If  crime  Is  to  be 
fought  and  defeated,  in  the  last  analysis 
it  will  have  to  be  on  the  local  level.  Cer- 
tainly the  Federal  and  State  Gtovem- 
ments  can  provide  funds  and  equipment, 
support,  information,  and  Ideas  about 
methods  of  dealing  with  crime,  but  it 
will  have  to  be  the  local  citizens  who 
eventually  solve  the  local  problem. 

And  we  can  do  it.  Americans  have  al- 
ways risen  to  the  occasion  in  our  hours 
of  need,  and  that  hour  is  upon  us.  We 
can  win  our  war  again.st  crime  because 
we  must.  The  only  alternative  is  chaos — 
and  the  end  of  our  dreams  of  a  workable 
democracy. 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  wtts  no  objection. 

Mr.  NICHOLS  Mr  Speaker,  it  i.s  with 
mixed  emotuns  that  I  inform  the  Hoii.se 
that  my  State  of  Alabama  today  has  a 
new  chief  executive  I  say  mixed  emo- 
tion.s.  first,  because  of  the  circumstances 
that  has  cau.sed  Governor  Wallace  to  be 
out  of  the  State  for  20  days,  but  I  am 
plea.sed  to  inform  the  House  that  the 
young  man  who  hps  assumed  the  duties 
of  Governor  is  a  fine  gentleman  and  an 
experienced  public  official.  Lt.  Gov. 
Albert  Brewer  has  served  three  terms  in 
the  State  house  of  representatives,  one 
of  those  terms  as  speaker  of  the  house. 
At  38,  Governor  Brewer  has  a  bright 
future  ahead  of  him 

Second,  Mr  Speaker.  It  Is  with  a  great 
deal  of  prayerful  gratitude  that  I  tell  the 
Members  that  Governor  Wallace  Is  fly- 
ing to  Montgomery  from  Houston  this 
afternoon  to  continue  her  convalescence. 
Upon  arrival,  she  will  again  assume  the 
official  duties  which  she  relinquished  at 
mldnlKht  last  night.  I  know  I  speak  for 
the  House  when  I  wish  Governor  WEillace 
continued  speedy  proeress  toward  com- 
plete recovery. 


WISHING  GOVERNOR  WALLACE.  OF 
ALABAMA.  SPEEDY  PROGRESS 
TOWARD  A  COMPLETE  RECOVERY 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  NicholsI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


THE  RATS  COME  HOME  EVERY 
NIGHT 

Mr  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  !Mr.  BarrzttI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning  carried  a 
poignant  stor>'  on  what  is  an  everyday 
incident  for  all  to  many  American  fam- 
ilies. It  describes  the  blight  of  one  fam- 
ily condemned  to  life  in  a  rat  infested 
buildmg.  As  the  story  says: 

Then  there  was  thl.s  sound  m  Hie  walls,  a 
scratchlni;  sound,  a  tumbling,  scrambling 
sound  when  one  of  the  ruts  moved  quickly.  .  . 
You  carry  the  sound  with  you  for  the  rest 
of  your  life 

It  is  a  disgrace  that  in  modern  Amer- 
ica such  conditions  can  exist.  And  it 
should  weigh  heavily  on  our  consciences 
that  the  writer  was  able  to  conclude  Ms 
article  with  this  statement: 

Last  week,  the  House  of  Representative* 
thought  It  all  was  a  cause  for  laughter. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

H.\RL£M  s    Endless    Battle     The    Rats 
Come   Every   Night 

I  By  Jimmy  BresUn  i 

New  York — At  eight  o'clock  at  night,  the 
rats  come  up  from  the  spaces  around  the 
sewer  pipes  under  the  boiler  room  where  they 
have  slept  all  day.  They  cling  to  the  big 
rusted  pipe  and  come  up  into  the  boiler  room 
and  then  they  start  up  the  pipes  which  are 
inside  the  walls  of  the  flve-story  tenement. 
The  rats  come  for  food  and  water  In  the 
apartments  where  the  people  live. 

As  the  rats  crawled  through  the  building, 
m.^ny  of  the  people  who  live  at  220  East  lllth 
St.  In  the  part  of  New  York  called  East  Har- 
lem were  out  on  the  sidewalk.  Many  of  them 
talked  about  the  trouble  of  the  night  before, 


when  a  man  with  a  Itnfe  was  killed  by  a 
cop  up  at  the  corner. 

The  neighborhood  made  the  first  motions 
towards  a  riot,  then  stopped  wheii  Mayor 
Lindsay  arrived  and  plunged  iir.o  the  crowd 
Now,  two  games  of  dice  were  played  by  men 
standing  in  sen:! -circles  around  rhe  bottom 
of  the  stoop  Four  men  sat  on  nuik  boxes 
around  a  card  table  playing  dominoes  Pedro 
Perdomo,  m  a  yellow  polo  shin  and  floppy 
field  workers  hat.  sat  on  a  car  leader  and 
pounded  a  bongo  drum  held  between  h:s 
knees. 

"Yare,  yare.  '  he  sang  out. 

"Caro.  "  four  people  yelled  back. 

takes  okf  shoe 

Upstairs,  in  apartment  three  on  the  third 
floor,  Cathy  Marrero  shrieked.  Her  husband 
Ebro  broke  in  a  smile.  They  had  Just  chased 
two  rats  from  under  the  kitchen  sink  and 
the  ruts  had  run  Into  the  bathroom  and 
Ebro  had  slammed  the  door  on  them  Now, 
Ebro  said.  Now  I  have  them.  Ihe  rats  always 
stay  In  the  bathroom,  licking  water  from  the 
tub  They  never  crawl  out  of  the  room.  Ebro 
bent  down  and  took  off  his  left  shoe. 

"Ha,"  he  said 

"Here."  his  wife  said.  She  handed  him  a 
flatlron.  Ebro  shook  his  head  no.  He  held  the 
shoe  up  In  his  right  hand  and  opened  the 
bathroom  door  slowly,  and  sUd  Inside  He 
slammed  the  door  behind  him.  He  began 
shouting.  "Ho.  ha.  ho,"  while  he  t>€at  the 
two  rata  In  the  bathtub  to  death  with  the 
sho«.  The  shoe  sounded  hollow  against  the 
sides  of  the  bathtub. 

Ebro  opened  the  door  aud  came  out,  his 
face  and  arms  glistening  with  sweat.  Ke 
pwlnted  to  the  rats  Inside,  in  the  bathtub 
They  were  very  small  rats  for  East  Harlem 
They  were  much  larger  than  mice,  but  still 
very  small  for  East  Harlem,  where  rats  are 
very  big. 

You  came  Just  in  time."  Ebro  said 

"Do  you  chiise  them  like  this  every  night'" 
he  was  asked. 

DOING  THE   DISHES 

"Every  night.'  how  could  you  work  in  the 
morning  If  you  do  this?"  He  said.  "They  just 
came  this  time  right  out  under  the  sink 
while  my  wife  is  doing  the  dishes.  She  started 
chasing  them  So  I  chase  too." 

His  wrlfe  came  in  with  a  handbrush  and  a 
paper  bag.  She  swept  the  two  dead  rats  Into 
ii  paper  bag  She  reached  over  and  emptied 
the  two  dead  rats  out  of  the  paper  bag  and 
Into  the  toilet.  She  flushed  the  toilet.  She 
put  the  paper  bag  Into  the  bathtub.  Ebro 
lit  a  match  and  set  the  bag  on  flre.  After  the 
paper  b«g  burned  away,  his  wife  took  a  bot- 
tle of  disinfectant  from  the  shelf  and  poured 
It  all  over  the  bathtub.  The  disinfectant 
smelled  strong  and  Ebro  left. 

He  walked  out  to  the  living  room  while 
his  wife  scrubbed  the  bathtub.  To  get  to  the 
living  room  you  go  first  into  the  kitchen, 
then  through  two  rooms  that  have  no  doors 
or  windows  A  bed.  and  a  crib  next  to  It. 
was  In  each  room  You  come  out  into  a  small 
front  room  that  has  a  linoleum  floor.  A 
broken  couch,  two  rocking  chairs  and  a 
stutfed  chair  covered  with  a  plastic  filled 
the  small  room. 

A  framed  Armv  discharge  certificate  and 
pictures  of  John  F  Kennedy  and  the  Sacred 
Heart  were  on  the  wall  over  the  couch.  The 
two  sooty  windows  were  open  to  the  hot  air 
of  the  street  and  the  sound  of  the  bongo 
drum 

"The  rats  c  me  every  night?"  Ebro  was 
asked. 

"All  night  long."  he  said.  "You  see  Into 
the  kitchen  from  here?  See  the  refrigerator' 
I  have  two  by  four  wood  holding  It  up.  Tbst 
Ls  so  we  can  get  underneath  It  with  a  broom 
to  chase  the  rats  when  they  get  under  It  ' 

"Don't  you  use  a  rat  trap  or  poison?" 

"The  children."  he  said.  "You  cannot  have 
trape  and  poison  around  with  babies.  Nc 
Nobody    uses    traps   because    everybody   ba* 
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babies.  Have  you  ever   smelled   a  rat  when 
he  dies  under  the  floorboards  or  between  the 
waUs?  No  way  to  get  him  out." 
"Why  don't  you  try  cats?" 

CAT   DISAPPEARS 

He  smUed.  "The  Janitor  got  this  big  cat 
&nd  put  him  In  the  boiler  room.  One  morning 
he  told  me  to  come  and  look.  There  was  cat 
fur  all  around  the  boiler  room.  And  no  cat. 
Huh.  There  are  rats  In  the  boiler  room  bigger 
than  any  cat." 

■A  dog  then?"  "Sometimes  dogs  are  good, 
aometlmes  they're  not.  Is  more  trouble  than 
It's  worth  anyway.  There  are  so  many  rats  In 
this  neighborhood  for  anything  to  work." 

Ebro  is  27.  He  works  for  the  Railway  Ex- 
press Agency.  His  wile  came  into  the  room 
with  cans  of  beer.  Ebro  and  his  wife  sat  and 
drank  from  the  cans. 

'Our  baby  Is  only  three  weeks,"  she  said. 
"TFe  keep  him  In  bed  with  us.  The  other 
two.  we  have  the  crib  set  up  high.  No  rats 
come  there  so  far.  But  you  still  can't  leave 
a  baby  alone." 

"Has  anybody  been  bitten  by  them?" 

"Who  hasn't?"  Ebro  said. 

"What  do  you  do  when  you  get  bitten?" 

"Nothing."  he  said.  "Oh.  some  people  have 
bad  to  go  to  the  doctor.  But  with  me,  only 
nips." 

"Come  into  the  kitchen  and  be  quiet  and 
you  hear  them."  his  wife  said. 

SOUNDS    IN    THE    WALLS 

We  went  Into  the  kitchen  and  drank  beer 
from  the  cans  and  listened  for  what  seemed 
like  a  long  time  but  was  only  10  minutes. 
Then  there  was  this  sound  In  the  walls.  A 
scratching  sound.  The  tumbling,  scrambling 
sound  when  one  of  the  rats  moved  quickly. 

It  Is  a  sound  by  Itself.  And  when  you  are 
yoimg,  and  you  sleep  on  the  side  of  the  bed 
next  to  the  wall  axid  the  rats  scratch  against 
the  wall  at  your  ear,  you  cajry  the  sound 
with  you  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  It  Is  some- 
thing that  Is  heard  by  people  In  every  poor 
neightiorhood  In  every  city  In  the  Nation. 
And  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  this  Is  our 
longest  of  summers.  Last  week,  the  House  of 
Representatives  thought  it  all  was  a  cause 
for  laughter. 


I 


ILL-WILL  TOUR 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  ther« 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House,  and  the  Members 
of  the  Senate,  a  responsible  editorial  In 
the  Evening  Star  of  July  25,  1967.  I  com- 
mend the  editorial  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

Ill-'Will  Touk 

With  the  unerring  accuracy  of  a  sadistic 
dentist.  Charles  de  Gaulle  has  drilled  straight 
to  the  most  sensitive  nerve  in  Canada's  do- 
mestic anatomy,  and  has  proceeded  to  probe 
It  gleefully  at  every  possible  occasion  during 
ni«  current  official  visit. 

Canada's  abiding  problem  is  the  division 
that  exists  between  English  and  French- 
speaking  Canadians.  Since  the  British  took 
Canada  from  the  French  more  than  200  years 
ago.  the  French  Canadians  have  remained 
unn  in  their  conviction  that  they  have  been 
getting  the  short  end  of  the  stick. 

They  have  clung  steadfastly  to  their  lan- 
K^ge  and  to  their  French  cultural  heritage 
aown  the  years,  resisting  any  taint  of  an- 
Kiicizatlon.  Today,  the  moderate  French 
^hadlan  insists  as  strongly  as  ever  on  his 


cultural  Independence,  while  a  growing  num- 
ber of  extremists  demand  secession  and  the 
creation  of  a  separate  French-speaking  na- 
tion. On  occasion,  those  demands  have  been 
dramatized  by  the  placing  of  bombs  In  pub- 
lic places. 

Into  this  situation  strode  Charles  de 
Gaulle,  president  of  Prance  and  self-ap- 
pointed adviser  to  -the  ■world.  There  was  no 
suggestion  from  liiin  that  i>erhaps  the  French 
Canadians  should  consider  letting  a  two-cen- 
tury bygone  be  bygone  and  should  start 
thinking  of  themselves  as  unpreflxed  Cana- 
dians. 

On  the  contrary,  De  Oaulle  praised  the 
separatists  and  hinted  broadly  that  France 
was  prepared  to  back  their  cause.  It  is  nat- 
ural, he  said,  that  "a  people  wishes  to  take 
its  destiny  in  its  own  hands."  France  and 
French  Canada,  he  said,  "are  linked  by  a 
past  we  will  never  forget.  We  are  linked  in 
the  present,  and  will  be  linked  in  the  future 
t}ecause  what  we  have  to  do,  we  will  do  to- 
gether." 

And  last  night,  on  arrival  in  Montreal,  De 
Gaulle  harangued  the  crowd  by  shouting  the 
separatist  slogan:  "Long  live  Free  Quebec." 

Having  thus  fanned  the  flames  of  Insur- 
rection, the  French  president  did  his  best  to 
disrupt  the  extraordinary  friendship  that  ex- 
ists t>etween  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Canadians,  he  warned,  must  flnd  ways  to 
protect  their  independence  from  contamina- 
tion from  Canada's  "colossal  neighbor"  to 
the  south. 

He  did  not,  however,  suggest  what  Canada 
should  do  about  nutty  foreign  visitors  who 
take  it  upon  themselves  to  meddle  in  Can- 
ada's internal  affairs.  And  along  about  now,  a 
good  many  Canadians  would  probably  wel- 
come some  advice  along  those  lines. 


EMPTY  SEATS  IN  THE  COCKPIT 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wolff]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  air-passen- 
ger traffic,  which  is  expected  to  double  in 
the  next  5  years,  will  require  U.S.  air- 
lines to  find  4,300  new  pilots  this  year 
alone  to  meet  the  increased  demand.  At 
the  same  time  fewer  military  pilots  are 
turning  to  airline  careers,  and  the  $4,000 
needed  to  earn  a  commercial  license  dis- 
courages many  qualified  young  men 
from  even  beginning  on  the  long  road 
toward  becoming  a  pilot. 

This  situation,  if  left  unsolved,  is  going 
to  lead  us  very  shortly  to  an  acute  pilot 
shortage  which  will  have  serious  conse- 
quences on  our  national  defense  system. 

This  is  a  prospect  none  of  us  can  af- 
ford to  face,  and  one  I  hope  will  be 
avoided  by  the  passage  of  my  bill,  H.R. 
1449,  to  create  a  Goverrmient-sponsored 
Civilian  Air  Academy,  on  a  par  with  the 
Merchant  Marine  Academy,  to  train  men 
in  this  critical  skill. 

An  excellent  statement  of  the  problems 
is  contained  in  the  June  issue  of  Reader's 
Digest  wljibh  I  would  like  to  include  in 
the  Reci6rd  at  this  point  to  further  in- 
form my  colleagues  of  the  urgency  of 
this  sitiJation.  The  article  follows: 

Emptt  Seats  in  the  Cockpit 
(Condensed  from  Air  Facts  by  Gary  Jennings) 
For  the  first  time  in  their  history,   the 
world's   airlines  are   being  forced   to  plead 
for  pilots. 


"We'll  pay  you  $1  million  to  fly  for 
United!"  tx'umpets  one  airline's  advertise- 
ment, stressing  the  amount  a  senior  pilot 
can  earn  over  a  35-year  career.  Early  this 
year,  U.S.  airlines,  which  together  employ 
some  23.300  pilots,  estimated  that  they  would 
need  4300  new  recruits  during  1967  alone. 

More  planes  are  ne^ed  in  the  sky  each 
year.  Air-passenger  traffic  (not  to  mention 
air-cargo  transport)  is  expected  to  double 
in  the  next  five  years.  The  big  question: 
where  are  the  pilots  going  to  come  from? 

A  decade  ago,  the  source  for  98  percent 
of  airline  pilots  was  World  War  II  veterans. 
But  today,  as  many  of  these  men  approach 
retirement  age,  there  is  a  scarcity  of  military- 
trained  fliers  to  replace  them. 

A  major  problem  of  recruitment  Is  that 
many  young  men  who  could  qualify  as  pilots 
are  also  In  demand  in  other  flelds,  such  as 
electronics  and  engineering,  which  offer 
them  higher  immediate  salaries  than  the 
airlines.  The  starting  salary  of  an  airline 
student  pilot  Is  about  $7000  a  year. 

Furthermore,  the  necessary  preliminary 
flying  lessons  are  so  expensive — up  to  $4000 
to  earn  a  commercial  license — that  many 
sky-minded  youngsters  are  discouraged  from 
even  beginning.  The  private  flight  schools 
report  that  the  majority  of  their  students 
are  the  over-30  mien  and  women  who  can 
afford  to  take  up  flying  purely  as  a  sport. 

LONG   RAIN^W 

Some  U.S.  airlines  now  send  recruiters  to 
college  campuses  to  persuade  promising 
young  men  to  take  private  flying  lessons, 
with  a  Job  guaranteed  as  soon  as  they  qualify. 
United  Airlines  started,  and  others  have 
imitated,  a  program  whereby  the  line  ar-  ♦■ 
ranges  a  bank  loan  to  finance  the  training — 
and  then  lets  the  recruit  repay  it  in  install- 
ments once  he's  working. 

But  this  is  only  a  stopgap  measure.  Even- 
tually, the  airlines  will  probably  heed  the 
urging  of  the  Air  Line  Pilots  Association 
(ALPA)  that  all  the  lines  cooperate — as 
BOAC  and  British  European  Airways  have 
done  m  England— to  set  up  a  centralized 
training  school  to  fiight-train  raw  recruits 
from  the  ground  up.  Still,  many  young  men 
see  a  long  rainbow  to  traverse — Intensive 
training,  accumulation  of  experience  and 
seniority — before  they  reach  the  pot  of  gold 
pictured  In  the  advertisements;  a  captain's 
top  salary  of  some  (35,000  a  year. 

Of  the  pilots  who  do  apply  for  airline  posi- 
tions, only  one  out  of  20  Is  accepted.  The 
airlines  cannot  grab  just  any  sky-jockey  who 
aspires  to  a  captain's  stripes.  As  one  execu- 
tive told  me,  "Our  minim.um  acceptable  level 
of  competence  for  a  pilot  is  'highly  profi- 
cient.' "  In  general,  minimum  requirements 
are:  age,  21  to  35;  height,  five-foot-six  to  six- 
foot-four;  weight,  140  to  210;  perfect  health; 
and  20/20  vision.  The  applicant  usually  must 
have  at  least  two  years  of  college,  a  com- 
mercial pilot's  certificate  and  instrument 
rating,  and  about  200  hours  of  previous  fiy- 
Ing  time. 

In  addition  to  meeting  these  basic  require- 
ments, the  candidate  must  endure  a  veri- 
table inquisition  by  an  airline  superintendent 
to  prove  that  he  has  the  dedication  neces- 
sary to  be  a  good  command  pilot.  Then  he 
must  undergo  an  exhaustive  physical  exam- 
ination, during  which  doctors  try  to  predict 
his  long-range  health  expectancy,  and  a  day- 
long battery  of  psychological  tests.  Finally, 
the  candidate's  dossier  Is  seen  by  the  line's 
review  board. 

If  he  passes,  the  recruit  goes  to  the  line's 
flight  school  to  begin  training.  And  bepln  Is 
the  word.  Whether  he's  a  novice  with  Just  a 
few  hundred  hours  in  the  air,  an  experienced 
pilot  transferring  from  another  line,  or  even 
a  former  Air  Force  pilot  who  has  been 
trusted  to  fly  nuclear  bombs  In  a  massive, 
elght-engtne  B-52 — he  now  begins  training, 

ATTENTIVE    STUDENTS 

Not  long  ago  I  visited  a  typical  12- week 
training  course  at  American  Airlines'  flight 
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school  at  Fort  Worth.  Texas  Fur  the  first 
eight  weeks,  the  studer.t  attends  ground 
clas8««  five  days  a  week,  for  a  total  of  268 
claMroom  hours  This  schooling  not  only 
takes  him  over  familiar  fundamentals  such 
as  "the  theory  of  flight'  ;ind  'basic  meteor- 
ology" that  he  had  to  lenrn  when  he  I'.rst 
began  to  fly— it  covers  everything  from  com- 
pany and  Pedernl  AvlaMon  Agency  reff'.ila- 
tlons  to  the  specific  systems  and  operation 
of  the  plane  he  Is  quallfylr.g  to  fly 

There  are  classes  in  cockpit  procedures, 
radio  navigation,  radar  reading,  electrical 
systems,  flight  radio  communications— even 
the  proper  way  to  address  passengers  over 
the  cabin  Intercom  The  ground  school 
utilizes  the  latest  in  training  aids,  such  as 
giant  motor-driven  replicas  of  the  plane's 
Instrument  panel  Every  student  Is  quick 
with  questions,  perpetually  taking  notes- 
Intent  on  fcnou-ing— preparing  for  that  day 
when  a  multimillion-dollar  plane,  and  the 
lives  of  all  Its  p<issengers.  will  be  In  his 
hands.  He  even  studies  "ofT  campus"  If.  for 
example,  he  is  qualifying  for  the  three-Jet 
94-pai>Benger  Boeing  727,  his  dormitory  wall 
Is  hung  with  charts  showing  every  instru- 
ment and  dial  on  the  727's  dashboard,  flour 
console,  overhead  panel  and  flight  engineer's 
board  In  every  spare  uiiment  he  menriorues 
their  location  and  function 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  ground  school- 
ing— assuming  that  he  Is  not  one  of  the 
meager  minority  (only  three  out  of  1800 
recruits  hired  by  American  since  1964)  who 
wash  out  during  training— he  takes  a  seven- 
hour  written  FAA  examination  to  qualify  for 
certification  .us  a  flight  engineer  i  second  offi- 
cer) .  Now  he  gets  to  sit  In  the  pilots  seat  of 
a  real  cockpit,  though  not  a  real  plane 

Americans  two-mllllon-doUar  727  simu- 
lator does  everything  an  actual  727  does  ex- 
cept get  off  the  ground  It  looks  like  the 
sawed-off  nose  end  of  that  plane,  mounted 
on  a  cat's-cr.adle  of  r>ckers.  beams  and 
pistons.  Inside  it  Is  a  perfect  mock-up  of 
the  727  flight  deck:  as  the  student  oper.ites 
the  controls,  the  simulator  turns,  banks, 
noses  up  or  down  just  as  the  real  plane 
would 

Computer-controlled  '.elevUlon  screens  set 
Into  the  windshield  show  the  sky  and  the 
world  ouUlde  exactly  as  they  would  look 
from  whatever  altitude  ajid  attitude  the  stu- 
dent Is  "flvlng  "  If  he  makes  a  hard  -land- 
ing" in  the  simulator,  he'll  both  feel  and  see 
his  jouncing  along  the  runway  After  three 
or  four  sessions  In  the  simulator,  the  trainee 
feels  right  at  home  when  he  finally  steps  Into 
the  cockpit  of  a  real  727 

TRYING    HIS    WINGS 

A  typical  training  flight  carries  an  In- 
stnictor-pUot.  a  student  In  the  co-pilots 
seat,  an  instructor-engineer  and  a  student 
at  the  flight  engineer's  board.  The  flight 
begins  as  every  regular  flight  does.  First  the.'e 
Is  ••walk-around"  Inspection  of  the  plane  .'. 
exterior;  then,  in  the  cockpit,  the  student 
pilot  and  student  engineer  go  through  the 
pre-start  checklist. 

Once  the  engines  are  started,  they  go 
through  an  even  lengthier,  pve-fiight  check- 
list. By  radio,  the  Instructor-pilot  gets  the 
airport  tower's  permission  to  taxi  out  and 
take  otr.  When  a  safe  altitude  Is  attained, 
the  instructor  begins  to  put  the  student- 
pUot  through  his  p.ices  After  reviewing  all 
the  normal  flight  procedvu-es.  he  gets  some 
abnormal  problems  to  deal  with 

For  example,  he  must  cope  with  engine. 
rudder  and  hydraulic  system  "failures."  with 
a  simulated  Are.  with  the  complicated  In- 
flight restarting  of  an  engine  He  must  learn 
to  handle  deliberately  induced  stalls  and  to 
make  an  emergency  descent  in  case  cabin 
pressurlzatlon  suddenly  falls 

After  dealing  with  these  extraordinary  sit- 
uations, the  student  pilot  makes  a  routine 
landing  approach,  practices  holding  an  ellip- 
tical flight  pattern  In  case  of  a  traffic  J.im 
at  the  airport,  and  finally  lands  and  taxis  up 


to  the  ramp  During  .subsequent  workouts  he 
flies  at  night  practices  visual  and  blind  (in- 
strument! landing  approaches.  learns  to 
bring  his  plane  In  under  such  abnorm.^l  con- 
ditions as  having  only  one  engine  working. 

But  even  after  the  student  has  passed  his 
final  flight  test  and  won  his  wings,  he  doesn't 
yet  move  Into  the  pilot's  seat.  With  Amer- 
ican Airlines,  for  example,  he  starts  flying  as 
a  flight  engineer,  then,  as  co-pllot  vacancies 
occur,  he  Is  promoted  to  first  ofljcer  Former- 
ly, the  newly  promoted  co-pllot  had  to  serve 
seven  to  ten  years  before  he  got  his  captains 
stripes.  Nowadays,  with  the  urgent  demand 
for  new  pilots,  his  wait  may  be  three  years  or 
less. 

Still,  even  the  most  senior  of  pilots  remains 
a  student.  Twice  a  year  he  undergoes  pro- 
ficiency tests  and  lefresher  training.  To  qual- 
ify to  fly  a  dltTereiit  type  of  plane,  he  must 
begin  virtually  from  scratch.  At  frequent  in- 
tervals, an  Inspector  will  check  his  perform- 
ance on  a  routine  flight.  In  addition,  the  FAA 
requires  twlce-3-year  physical  exams,  and 
most  airlines  require  others  of  their  own 
As  TWA  explains.  A  single  defect  that  would 
mean  slow  down'  to  the  average  citizen 
means  'finished'  to  a  pilot's  career" 

Youth  vs.  Experience  How  much  do  a  pilot  s 
capabilities  diminish  with  the  passing  years.' 
Is  the  best  pilot  a  youngster,  full  of  pep.  with 
catlike  reflexes'  Or  an  older  man  with  an 
accumulation  of  experience,  lore  and  wis- 
dom'' "The  Ideal  is  doubtless  in  between." 
says  one  pilot  "But  I'd  rather  fly  with  the 
oldest  than  the  youngest  The  youngster  may 
depend  too  much  on  his  snappy  reflexes  to 
get  him  out  of  trouble 

The  oldtlmer  will  take  precautions  to  staj^ 
out  of  trouble  For  every  move  he  makes,  he 
has  always  got  an  alternate  move  In  mind 
The  ALPA  maintains  that  the  FAA  rule 
calling  for  compulsorv  retirement  at  the  age 
of  60  Is  arbltrarv  and  Illogical.  If  a  man 
meets  the  phvslcal  qualifications  and  passes 
the  necessarv  checks  and  tests,  there  should 
be  no  reason  whv  he  can't  stay  In  the  pilot's 
seat  until  he's  65  or  even  older  This  would 
immenselv  ease  the  shortage  of  pilots. 

However,  the  airlines  are  going  to  need 
not  Just  more  pilots  but  more  and  better 
pilots.  Tomorrows  aircraft  will  be  vastly  big- 
ger—Lockheed's commercial  version  of  Its 
military  C-5A.  for  example,  will  carry  up  to 
900  people.  The  planes  will  be  fa-ster.  too  - 
the  supersonic  transport  will  fly  at  speed.s 
around  1800  m  p  h  And  It  will  be  Incredibly 
mure  complicated  to  operate  "The  S.ST  will 
not  take  off  and  land.  "  says  one  aviation  ex- 
pert. 'Like  a  spacecraft  It  will,  in  effect,  be 
•launched"  and  'recovered."  " 

Thus  tomorrows  pilot  will  have  to  be  of 
near-astronaut  qualifications.  It  is  that  sort 
of  man  that  airlines'  recruiters  are  scanning 
the  skies  and  combing  the  earth  to  find 


HIGHW.'W  SAFE  I  Y  STAND.^RDS 


Mr  PATTEN.  M:  Si)eaker.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  I  Mr,  Olsen  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKFTR  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  OLSEN  Mr  Speaker,  another  di- 
mension to  our  concern  for  the  American 
hiehway  u.ser  was  added  when  Secretar\- 
of  Tran.sixtrtation  .Man  Boyd  announced 
Federal  standards  for  State  hiRhway 
safetv  programs  The  Congress  has  la- 
bored diligently  in  the  past  2  years  to 
enact  legislation  which  would  make  our 
highways  and  vehicles  safer  for  the  trav- 
eling public  The  new  sUndards.  coupled 
with  the  vehicle  safety  standards  issued 
earlier  this  year,  are  the  results  of  that 


work  Now  we  must  await  the  eilect  thej- 
will  have  on  this  countr>"'s  risina;  high- 
way death  rates — hopefully  those  effects 
will  be  evident  in  the  not  too  distant  fu- 
ture. 

The    Department   of    Transportation. 
which  has  taken  the  lead  in  public  safety, 
will  be  continuously  working  to  imple- 
ment the  new  standards  as  well  as  tc 
promote  a  more  safety  conscious  Amer- 
ica   As  Secretary  Boyd  pointed  out  m 
announcing  the  standards,  this  is  but  a 
beginning  to  even  greater  safety  efforts 
The  13  standards  represent  goals  the 
States  are  eventually  to  reach.  The  time- 
table for  doing  so  cannot  be  set  at  this 
time  due  to  the  need  for  firm  cost  esti- 
mates and  actions  by  the  State  legisla- 
tures   But  timetables  and  enforcement, 
which  incidentally  the  SecretaiT  says  he 
foresees  absolutely  no  need  for.  are  sec- 
ondary  to   the  significance  and  imple- 
mentation of  these  standards.  The  pn- 
mar>"  significance  is  that  the  standards 
have  been  promulgated,  the  Stales  can 
begin  working  to  implement  them,  and 
even,"  Slate  has  .so  far  shown  ever>-  inten- 
tion" of   doing   so.   I   personally   cannot 
comprehend  a  lack  of  good  faith  on  the 
part  of  any  party  involved  when  it  comes 
to  tr>"ing  to  save  lives. 

It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  see  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments  working  hand 
In  hand  to  achieve  the  singularly  desired 
objectives.  Surely,  this  cooperation  is  in 
the  spirit  of  creative  federalism— a  spirit 
which  President  Johnson  has  injected 
into  all  of  his  administration's  programs 
and  one  which  offers  great  incentive  for 
our  50  State  governments. 

In  describing  the  major  roles  of  the 
new  Department  of  Transportation  in 
March  of  1966.  President  Johnson  listed 
as  a  primary'  point  the  improvement  of 
■".safety  in  ever>'  means  of  transporta- 
tion." 

This  factor  has  since  been  a  major  ele- 
ment in  every  deliberation,  ever>-  pubbc 
speech,  and  ever>"  legislative  program  o. 
the  new  Department.  Secretary  Boyd 
has  obviously  accepted  the  Presidents 
challenge  and  shares  the  Presidents 
concern.  The  highway  safety  standards 
are  another  in  a  growing  list  of  examples 
This  governmental  leadership  now  of- 
fers the  perfect  opportunity  for  the  citi- 
zens of  America  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram of  difect  benefit  to  themselves  and 
to  each  other.  I  have  every  confidence 
that  they  will  participate  and  that  even' 
State  govertmient  will  assume  the  lead- 
ership needed  to  insure  a  totally  effec- 
tive program 


PROTECT  THE  WILDERNESS 

Mr  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  OlsenI  may  extena 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recom 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  from  my  State  o. 
Montana,  the  Slate  of  Idaho,  and  othe. 
States  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  na" 
been  deeply  concerned  about  proposals  to 
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road  and  log  the  wilderness  of  Idaho's 
Upper  Selway  River.  This  unit,  known 
as  the  Magruder  Corridor,  was  until  1963 
a  part  of  the  great  Selway-Bitterroot 
Primitive  Area  which  lies  in  Idaho  and 
Montana.  Protected  as  a  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Wilderness  System  since 
its  establishment  in  1936,  this  imit  had 
been,  until  the  administrative  reclassi- 
fication in  1963,  one  of  the  largest  units 
of  wilderness  in  the  United  States.  Be- 
cause of  its  size  and  richly  diversified 
scenic  and  wildlife  resources,  conserva- 
tionists over  the  Nation  reacted  strongly 
to  ttie  1963  administrative  removal  from 
wilderness  protection  of  nearly  one 
quarter  million  acres  in  the  Upper 
Selway. 

A  recent  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times,  "An  Island  Saved,"  and  news 
items  from  the  New  York  Times  and 
Washington  Daily  News,  report  the  re- 
sults of  the  historic  decision  of  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman 
to  reexamine  this  decision  in  response  to 
the  widespread  concern  which  has  been 
expressed  by  people  over  the  Nation  over 
proposals  to  log  and  road  this  imique 
area. 

It  is  a  heartening  reflection  on  our 
Democratic  processes  that  the  Secretary 
has  ruled  recently  that  there  be  an  in- 
definite stop  order  on  logging  and  read- 
ing in  this  area,  following  the  recom- 
mendations of  a  high-level  study  com- 
mittee which  he  appointed  to  review  this 
matter  under  the  able  and  distinguished 
leadership  of  Dr.  George  Selke,  nation- 
ally recognized  conservationist  and  edu- 
cator. The  committee  and  the  Secretary 
have  given  a  solid  frame  of  reference 
and  ample  scientific  documentation  to 
justify  the  future  placement  of  the  ma- 
jor back  country  units  of  this  wilderness 
corridor  in  the  national  wilderness  pres- 
ervation system. 

It  should  be  noted.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  concern  became  widespread  because 
of  the  untiring  efforts  of  an  inspired 
group  of  conservationists  in  Idaho  and 
Montana,  who  through  their  organiza- 
tions—the Save  the  Upper  Selway  Com- 
mittee. Montana  Wilderness  Association, 
Idaho  Wildlife  Federation,  and  others — 
brought  the  issue  of  the  Upper  Sel- 
way to  the  attention  of  conservation- 
ists throughout  the  country.  I  mention 
only  a  few  names — Mrs.  Doris  Milner, 
housewife  of  Hamilton,  Mont.;  Miles 
Romney.  editor  of  the  Western  News. 
Hamilton:  Don  Aldrich,  Missoula,  presi- 
dent of  the  Montana  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion: Ken  Baldwin.  Boseman,  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Montana  Wilderness  Asso- 
ciation, immediate  past  president  ol  the 
Montana  Wildlife  Federation,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Federation  of  Western 
Outdoor  Clubs:  Morton  Brigham  and 
Harry  Palmer  of  Lewiston,  Idaho,  lead- 
ers of  the  North  Idaho  Wilderness  Com- 
mittee: Bruce  Bowler  of  Boise,  Idaho 
Wildlife  Federation ;  Art  Manley  of  Coeur 
d'Alene,  president  of  the  Idaho  Wildlife 
Federation;  and  T.  R.  Mager,  leading 
conservationist,  Pocatello.  There  were  a 
great  many  others,  in  the  Northwest  re- 
gion and  elsewhere,  who  took  their  citi- 
zen responsibilities  seriously  and  have 
now  been  assured  that  the  Upper  wilder- 
ness will  be  spared  destructive  reading 
and  clear  cut  logging. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  the  editorial  and  news 
reports  from  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Washington  Daily  News  in  the 
Record  following  these  remarks: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  13,  1967] 
An  Island  Saved 

Although  completely  landlocked,  the 
Upper  Selway  region  In  north  central  Idaho 
Is  In  many  ways  an  Island.  It  Is  an  island 
of  America's  past  where  the  visitor  can  still 
follow  centurles-old  Indian  trails. 

It  Is,  In  the  words  of  one  scientist,  "a  great 
biological  museum,  the  only  exhibit  of  pris- 
tine America  in  Its  class."  Because  of  Its  steep 
mountain  walls  and  highly  erosive  soils,  the 
area  Is  ecologically  very  fragile.  Any  logging 
or  highway  building  would  cause  the  streams 
to  silt  up  and  ruin  their  natural  quality. 

Four  years  ago,  when  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Freeman  administratively  upgraded 
the  status  ol  the  Selway-Bltterroot  region 
from  that  of  "primitive  area"  to  the  more 
highly  protected  "wilderness  area,"  he  ex- 
cluded a  considerable  section,  the  so-called 
Siagruder  Corridor,  because  It  already  had  a 
road  and.  In  the  Forest  Service's  Judgment, 
had  commercially  valuable  timber  that  could 
be  developed  by  the  building  of  additional 
roads.  However,  after  reviewing  a  report  by 
non-governmental  experts.  Secretary  Free- 
man has  now  turned  down  the  specific  plan 
developed  by  the  Forest  Service  to  build  log- 
ging roads  and  begin  cutting  timber. 

It  Is  not  often  that  an  entrenched  bu- 
reaucracy like  the  Forest  Service  Is  overruled 
In  Its  own  domain.  Secretary  Freeman  merits 
praise  for  accepting  the  committee  report 
and  for  directing  the  service  to  prepare  a 
new  plan  consistent  with  the  area"s  primary 
value  as  a  watershed,  a  spawning  ground  and 
a  scene  of  unique  history  and  beauty.  Logic. 
however,  should  Impel  him  to  go  one  step 
further  and  ask  Congress  to  give  the  Ma- 
gruder Corridor  statutory  protection  as  a 
wilderness  area.  This  unique  "Island"  de- 
serves no  less. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  2.   1967] 

Freeman  Blocks  Logging  in  Wilderness 
Area — Orders  Integrated  Plan  for  Idaho 
Forest  Corridor — Acts  To  Protect  and 
Develop  "Primary  Values"  of  Land 

(By  William  M.  Blair) 

Washington.  June  1. — A  Forest  Service 
plan  to  permit  commercial  logging  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  largest  wilderness  areas 
In  the  country  was  halted  today  by  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  OrvUle  L.  Freeman. 

Mr.  Freeman   directed   the  Forest   Service 
to  prepare  "a  new  Integrated  plan  for   the 
orderly   development    and   management"    of 
forest  land  In  the  173.000-acre  Magruder  Cor-- 
rldor  In  north  central  Idaho. 

The  new  plan,  he  said  "shall  reflect  and 
maintain  wild  land  conditions  consistent 
with  the  primary  values  of  the  Corridor: 
watershed-fisheries,  historical  and  recrea- 
tional resources." 

Conservationists  feared  that  logging  op- 
erations as  planned  by  the  Forest  Service 
would  destroy  the  fragile  wild  area  and 
harm  the  Selway  River,  which  they  hope 
will  become  a  part  of  the  national  wild  rivers 
system.  Chinook  salmon  are  beginning  to 
return  to  the  river  as  a  spawning  ground. 
senators  lead  fight 

Senators  Prank  Church,  Democrat  of 
Idaho,  and  Lee  Metcalf,  Democrat  of  Mon- 
tana, led  the  fight  to  force  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice to  teke  special  care  of  the  Corridor,  which 
lies  between  the  Selway-Bltterroot  Wilder- 
ness and  the  Salmon  River  Breaks  Primitive 
Area.  The  Corridor  Is  not  a  part  of  the 
wilderness  system.  It  Is  named  for  the  small 
settlement  of  Magruder. 

Senator  Church  said  he  was  "particularly 
pleased"  with  Mr.  Freeman's  order  because 


"this  will  mean  that  there  will  be  special 
precautions  taken  to  Improve  and  protect 
the  watershed  and  fisheries  in  the  upper 
Selway  River  basin." 

Mr.  Freeman  based  his  decision  on  recom- 
mendations of  a  special  committee  of  non- 
Government  members  who  were  critical  of 
the  Forest  Service  and  its  plans  to  build  log- 
ging roads  Into  the  area,  which  Is  In  the 
Selway-Bitterroot  National  Forest.  The  com- 
mittee was  headed  by  Dr.  George  A.  Selke, 
former  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana and  former  Commissioner  of  Conserva- 
tion in  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Freeman  said  there  was  no  need  for 
a  road  as  planned  by  the  Forest  Service. 
He  also  held  that  the  Selway  River  road 
should  be  maintained  primarily  as  a  recrea- 
tion and  administrative  service  road  and 
that  It  be  improved  promptly  for  stabiliza- 
tion and  safety. 

The  Forest  Service  was  directed  to  delay 
any  timber  harvesting  until  commercial  tim- 
ber and  timberland  values  were  more  spe- 
cifically and  comprehensively  evaluated. 
Conservationists  contended  that  the  timber 
was  of  low  quality  and  that  it  has  to  be 
trucked  at  least   1.000  miles  to  market. 

Secretary  Freeman  also  told  the  Forest 
Service  to  determine  where  and  how  cutting 
could  be  reasonably  done  without  impairing 
the  esthetic  landscapes  in  areas  of  public 
use  for  travel  and  recreation. 

The  Forest  Service  was  also  charged  with 
developing  a  strengthened  research  program 
to  help  assure  that  the  most  advanced 
knowledge  would  be  used  in  planning  land 
management  to  control  erosion  and  stream 
sedimentation  in  the  Corridor. 


[From  the  Washington  Dally  News.  June  1. 

1967] 

Woodman.  Spare  That  Tree — Freeman  Chops 

Down  Forest  Logging  Plan 

(By  William  Steif) 

Agriculture  Secretary  Orville  L.  Freeman 
today  rejected  a  Forest  Service  plan  to  per- 
mit commercial  logging  In  the  heart  of  the 
large  t  remaining  wilderness  area  in  the  con- 
tinental U.S. 

At  stake  was  a  173.000-acre  area  known  as 
"The  Magruder  Corridor  "  which  bisects  a  1.5 
million-acre  wilderness  In  north-central 
Idaho.  The  corridor  was  named  for  a  tiny 
settlement.  Magruder.  near  the  headwaters 
of  the  Clearwater  river. 

Conservationists,  led  by  Sens.  Lee  Metcalf 
(D.  Mont.)  and  Frank  Church  (D..  Idaho), 
hailed  Mr.  Freeman's  decision  as  an  Impor- 
tant victory  in  their  four-year  fight  to  save 
the  mountain  wilderness. 

WILDLIFE 

The  area's  silt-free  streams  furnish  spawn- 
ing grounds  for  steelhead  trout  and  Chinook 
salmon  and  its  high  country  is  the  home  of 
remnant  populations  of  mountain  goats,  elk 
and  other  wild  species. 

The  Forest  Service  sought  to  turn  over  the 
Magruder  Corridor's  acreage  to  loggers,  altho 
the  timber  is  of  low  quality  and  quantity  and 
would  have  to  be  trucked  1000  miles  to  mar- 
ket, conservationists  said.  The  Forest  Service 
plan  would  have  doomed  the  Clearwater 
river — mentioned  prominently  In  President 
Johnson's  program  for  a  scenic  rivers  sys- 
tem— to  pollution. 

Conservationists  protests  had  slowed  the 
Forest  Service,  but  as  late  as  last  fall  It  was 
making  plans  to  build  logging  roads  In  the 
area. 

GROUP  probe 

Sens.  Metcalf  and  Church  demanded  that 
Mr.  Freeman  appoint  an  Impartial  group  out- 
side the  Forest  Service  to  study  what  should 
be  done  with  the  Corridor.  The  group's  six 
members,  headed  by  former  Minnesota  Con- 
servation Commissioner  George  A.  Selke.  sent 
Mr.  Freeman  their  report  six  weeks  ago.  It 
was  highly  critical  of  the   Forest  Service. 
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As  a  result.  Mr  Freeman  today  ordered  the 
Forest  Service  to : 

Make  plans  for  the  173.000  acres  "conso- 
nant with  the  primary  vaUies"  of  the  Corri- 
dor. Mr.  Freeman  named  the  primary  values 
as  "watershed,  fisheries  historic  and  recrea- 
tional " 

Forget  about  building  logging  roads. 

Delay  all  logging  until  Its  decided  what 
commercial  value  the  area's  timber  h.«,  and 
then  permit  logging  unly  where  it  is  'con- 
sistent with  maintaining  esthetic  land- 
scapes " 

Develop  a  better  research  program  f'">r  the 
area. 


COPS  AND  NEGROES 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  iMr  O'H.^raI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  aientleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  issue  in  Detroit  today  is 
basically  a  question  of  law  and  order. 
The  plain  fact  of  the  tragic  situation  in 
Detroit  Is  that  the  lawless  elements  have 
had  free  rein  in  large  sections  of  the 
city.  Law  and  order  has  completely 
broken  down. 

The  distinguished  columnist,  Mr. 
Joseph  Kraft,  has  written  a  trenchant 
analysis  of  the  problem  of  urban  rioting 
In  this  summer  of  1967  which  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues"  attention 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  Mr  Kraft's 
column,  which  appeared  in  today's 
Washington  Post,  and  which  is  of  in- 
terest to  everyone  concerned  with  this 
grave  crisis,  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Cops  and  Nccroes 
(By  Joseph  Kralt) 

Cops  and  Negroes  is  the  name  of  the  ^ame 

Detroit,  Newark,  Watts  and  dozens  of  lesser 
episodes  show  that  the  critical  element  In 
the  Nation's  race  troubles  Is  the  vex^d  re- 
lationship between  police  authorities  and 
ghetto  dwellers.  Something  U  seriously 
wrong,  and  major  change  Is  obviously  re- 
quired. 

But  not,  at  least  not  preeminently.  In  the 
direction  of  softening  and  dllutlni?  police 
effort  as  religiously  prescribed  by  the  liberal 
rhetoric.  On  the  contrary,  the  major  em- 
phasis has  to  be  on  improving  police  pro- 
tection In  the  Negro  slums 

To  grasp  the  problem,  it  is  first  necessary 
to  understand  the  high  level  of  ghetto  law- 
lessness. All  studies  Indicate  the  unusual 
prevalence  of  all  kinds  of  crime  in  the  down- 
and-out  Negro  quarters  of  the  big  cities. 

Par  more  than  In  white  neighborhoods  of 
comparable  Income  level,  mixrder.  assault. 
robbery,  drug  peddUng.  prostitution  and  the 
numbers  racket  are  part  of  the  scene  As  the 
most  authoritative  source  on  the  subject,  the 
President's  Crime  Commission  report. 
pointed  out: 

"A  much  greater  proportion  of  Negroes 
than  whites  are  the  victims,  as  well  as  the 
perpetrators,   of   crime." 

No  doubt  the  reasons  for  ghetto  crime 
BiTt  complex.  Bad  housing,  poor  Job  oppor- 
tunities and  Inadequate  schools  are  Involved, 
So  la  the  breakdown  of  the  Negro  family 

But  another  vital  cause  is  the  deficiency  of 
police  protection  In  the  ghetto  areas.  While 
even  the  Crime  Commission  seems  not  to 
have  studied  the  matter,  the  poor  quality  of 
law  enforcement  In  the  Negro  slums  U  mas- 
sively attested. 


For  one  thing  there  is  the  testimony  of 
whites  living  In  Integrated  areas  of  Chicago 
and  Denver  which  I  have  Just  visited  The 
whites  In  those  parts  of  town  indicate  that 
the  arrival  of  Negroes  was  first  accompanied 
by  a  perceptible  slacking  off  In  the  police 
perform.ince.  as  If  crime  was  expected  where 
Negroes  lived  In  order  to  make  Integration 
work.  In  order  to  prevent  the  usual  exo.liis 
to  the  suburbs,  white  leaders  have  had  to 
make  special  efforts  to  sustain  police  per- 
formance at  the  level  custom.'iry  In  middle 
class  neighborhoods. 

More  important  Is  the  testimony  of  the 
ghetto  dwellers.  A  study  of  Cleveland  by  the 
Federal  Civil  Rights  Commission  found  that 
among  Negroes  the  most  frequent  complaint 
IS  that  of  permissive  law  enforcement  and 
that  policemen  fall  to  provide  adequate  pro- 
tection and  services  In  areas  occupied  by 
Negroes.  '  Evidence  along  the  same  lines  Is 
implicit  In  recent  surveys  made  In  \Vatt.i. 
Washington  and  Harlem  A  Cincinnati  .sur- 
vey of  Negro  boys  found  83  percent  agreeing 
that  "without  police  there  would  be  crime 
everywhere." 

Indifferent  police  performance  in  the 
ghetto  finds  Its  worst  expression  m  the 
toleration  of  a  small  minority  of  undoubted 
hoodlums.  This  hoodlum  element,  by  as- 
saulting people,  peddling  n;ircotlcs  robbing 
ir:d  def.iclng  buildings  exert.s  a  severe  nega- 
'A\e  drag  on  all  the  v.trlous  programs  In  edu- 
cation housing  and  racial  understanding 
designed  to  ameliorate  ghetto  conditions.  It 
Is  the  hoodlums  moreover,  who  come  to 
the  fore.  In  leading  others  to  the  burning 
and  looting  and  shooting  which  has  marked 
recent  riots. 

In  addition,  the  Inadequacy  of  the  police 
effort  In  the  Negro  -.iums  means  that  the 
law  enforcement  agencies  are  not  really  part 
of  the  scene,  not  in  touch  with  the  forces 
at  work  In  the  ghetto  When  the  police  do 
come  In.  even  on  routine  patrol,  they  tend 
to  come  m  as  Ignorant  outsiders.  They  are 
all  the  more  prone  to  treat  people  they  ap- 
prehend with  undue  severity — which  only 
works  to  breed  more  tension  between  police 
and  Negroes. 

The  right  remedy  for  these  tragedies  Is  a 
-  major  effurt  to  improve  police  performance 
in  the  ghettoes — a  program  for  police  satu- 
ration of  the  Negro  slums  aimed  at  holding 
down  crime  No  doubt  some  Items  on  the 
liberal  agenda  are  relevant  to  this  effort. 

Minority  groups  must  figure  more  import- 
antly In  manning  and  running  police  forces 
Better  community  relations,  that  Is  to  say 
ties  between  the  police  and  the  ghettoes,  ire 
required  -So  Is  training  to  equip  policemen 
with  the  background  necessary  to  treat  with 
Juvenile  offenders  And  some  device  whereby 
complaints  against  the  police  can  be  aired 
may  be  useful. 

But  that  Is  not  where  the  emphasis  be- 
longs The  emphasis  belongs  on  policing  the 
ghettos  In  order  to  contain  and  to  ellnUnate 
the  hoodlum  elemeiits 

For  It  Is  the  hoodlum  elements  which  are 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  riots.  It  Is  the 
hoodlums  who  undo  the  best-meant  pro- 
grams for  Improving  the  quality  of  Negro 
life  It  Is  the  hoodlums  who.  by  forcing  the 
white  exodus,   make  the  ghetto  the  ghetto 


RIOTS    IN    DETROIT.     NEW    YORK. 
NEWARK,  AND  OTHER  CITIES 

Mr     PATTEN     Mr     Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Kentleman 
from  Arizona  iMr  UdallI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  tx)lnt  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DDALL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  only 


one  observer  today  among  200  million 
viewing  with  shock  and  sadness  the 
trayic  events  occurring  in  Detroit,  New 
York,  Newark,  and  other  cities.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  know  all  the  causes  of  the 
riots  which  have  erupted  in  these  places. 
I  think  I  know  some  of  them 

As  I  try  to  assess  what  is  happening 
in  our  urban  nhettoes,  I  realize  that  I 
share  a  le.sponsibility  with  all  other  per- 
sons in  public  office  to  avoid  fanning  the 
flames  of  hatred  and  thereby  encourag- 
ing more  of  the  devastation  and  death  so 
widespread  in  recent  days.  I  see  these 
eventvS  as  neither  minor  nor  isolated.  I 
believe  we  are  set-ing  the  beginnings  of  a 
major  .social  upheaval  in  this  country. 
And  I  believe  all  of  us  in  the  Congress 
and  in  public  life  must  either  deal  with 
these  events  resix)nsibly  or  reap  the  fruit 
of  our  irresponsibility.  Of  course  law  and 
order  must  be  upheld.  This  has  the  high- 
est priority,  murder  and  looting  must 
stop 

Mr  Speaker,  reading  the  newspapers 
and  listenint:  to  "he  statements  of  public 
men  on  radio  and  television  in  the  past 
24  hours  I  have  been  appalled  at  the 
irre.spon.sibility  of  some  of  the  things  I 
have  heard.  In  particular.  I  have  been 
shocked  by  the  willingness  of  the  top 
leaders  of  the  Republican  Party  in  this 
Congress  to  play  pontics  with  these  riots, 
hoping  to  pick  up  a  few  votes  with  the 
"big  lie"  technique,  hoping  to  convmce 
the  confused  and  ignorant  that  some- 
how the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
responsible  when  a  rock  is  thrown  in 
Detroit  or  a  "Molotov  cocktail"  is  set 
off  in  Newark.  This  is  disgraceful  politics 
and  can  win  for  the  Republican  Party 
nothing  but  the  contempt  of  decent  and 
fairminded  citizens. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  said  I  do  not  know 
what  all  the  causes  are  of  these  distur- 
bances But  I  firmly  believe  that  some  of 
them  are  high  unemplo.NTnent  in  our  big- 
city  ghettoes.  a  long  history  of  discrimi- 
nation in  various  forms,  deplorable 
health  conditions,  and  grinding  poverty 
that  has  gotten  too  little  attention  from 
our  otherwise  affluent  society.  I  am  sure 
there  are  other  cases  as  well. 

As  a  member  of  the  affluent  portion 
of  our  society  and  as  a  public  official  I 
am  willing  to  concede  that  I  share  part 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  conditions 
which  have  led  to  these  outbreaks.  I  have 
supported  programs  to  help  alleviate 
some  of  them,  but  perhaps  I  should  have 
tried  harder.  However.  I  note  no  such 
sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
Republican  leaders  I  saw  on  television 
last  night  or  whose  words  I  read  in  to- 
day's newspapers.  Their  explanation  is 
simple:  It  is  all  Lyndon  Johnson's  fault. 
He  should  have  come  up  with  some  law 
to  put  these  rioters  in  their  place.  A 
piece  of  paper,  they  seem  to  be  telling 
us.  would  have  prevented  all  these 
troubles  Just  shake  a  big  stick  and  the 
poor,  poverty-stricken  and  hopeless 
masses  of  our  ghettoes  will  stay  in  their 
place. 

This  is  cruel,  it  is  wrong,  and,  coming 
from  these  leaders  of  the  Republican 
party,  it  is  ironic  It  is  ironic  because 
these  same  leaders  are  the  men  who  have 
fought  so  long  and  so  hard  against  meas- 
ures which  would  get  at  some  of  the  real 
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and  pressing  problems  of  this  Nation's 
urban  ghettoes. 

Just  last  week  we  saw  an  outstanding 
example  of  this  blindness  to  human  suf- 
fering and  need.  I  speak  of  the  defeat 
of  the  Rat  Extermination  Act  of  1967  at 
the  hands  of  the  Republican  leadership. 

Recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hilarious  col- 
loquy— or  so  it  seemed  to  many  of  our 
Republican  colleagues — that  preceded 
defeat  of  the  rule  on  that  bill.  They  sug- 
gested that  children  who  are  bitten  by 
rats  could  just  as  well  be  bitten  by  squir- 
rels. Should  we  exterminate  squirrels, 
one  member  asked?  They  joked  about  the 
possibilities  of  "rat  patronage"  and  "rat 
bureaucrats."  And  they  even  offered  the 
services  of  a  certain  tomcat  that  has 
"an  enviable  reputation  in  the  rat- 
catching  department."  It  was  a  day  of 
mirth  ond  merriment  among  our  Repub- 
lican colleagues — and  another  day  of 
ignoring  the  awful  and  disgraceful  con- 
ditions in  the  big  cities  of  our  country. 

This  performance,  and  the  eagerness 
to  play  politics  with  civil  strife,  are  made 
the  more  sad  by  reflections  on  the  reports 
of  recent  days  about  the  "new"  Repub- 
lican Party.  We  were  told  this  "new" 
Republican  Party  was  the  party  that 
cared  about  the  city  dweller.  It  was  the 
party  that  welcomed  the  minority  group. 
It  was  the  party  that  sought  to  form  a 
broader  base  for  its  policies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  Republican  Party  is 
a  myth.  It  never  existed,  and  the  deeds 
and  words  of  this  past  week  prove  it. 

The  "new"  Republican  Party  is  a  myth, 
Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  same  leaders  who 
accuse  the  President  of  causing  riots 
whip  their  members  into  line  in  opposi- 
tion to  rent-supplement  housing  for  the 
poor,  medicare,  unemployment  insur- 
ance, minimum  wage,  and  other  pro- 
grams designed  to  ameliorate  the  suf- 
fering and  deprivation  of  many  of  our 
people. 

The  "new"  Republican  Party  is  a  myth 
when,  at  a  time  calling  for  high  reson- 
sibility.  the  leaders  of  that  party  choose 
to  speak  irresponsibly. 

The  vote  last  week  against  the  rat- 
control  program  is  but  another  milestone 
In  a  long  trail  of  votes  cast  by  the  Re- 
publican leadership  against  meaningful 
solutions  to  problems  of  our  urban  pop- 
ulations. And  the  remarks  of  the  Repub- 
lican leadership  today  are  yet  another 
evidence  that  the  "old"  Republican  Party 
is  still  with  us,  trying  hard  to  put  on  a 
new  image  but  without  success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  our  Republican 
colleagues  will  reconsider  their  oppKJsl- 
tion  to  the  rat-control  program,  and  I 
most  certainly  hope  they  will  reconsider 
their  Intemperate,  unfounded,  and  Irre- 
sponsible attacks  on  President  Johnson. 
If,  and  only  if.  they  do  so  will  I  accept  the 
notion  that  theirs  is  a  "new"  party  look- 
ing to  the  future  and  seeking  to  serve  the 
real.  live,  and  urgent  needs  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  years  lying  Im- 


mediately ahead. 
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HARLEM'S   ENDLESS   BATTLE:    THE 
RATS  COME  EVERY  NIGHT 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  moving  comments  I  have  yet 
seen  on  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives last  week  against  considera- 
tion of  a  bill  to  help  exterminate  rats  in 
the  urban  slums  of  our  great  cities  is 
the  following  article  from  the  Washing- 
tlon  Post  of  July  25,  1967,  by  Jimmy 
Breslin. 

The  article  entitled,  "Harlem's  Endless 
Battle:  The  Rats  Come  Every  Night," 
follows : 

Harlem's  B^idless  Battle:   The  Rats  Come 
Evert  Night 

(By  Jimmy  Breslin) 

New  York. — At  eight  o'clock  at  night,  the 
rats  come  up  from  the  spaces  around  the 
sewer  pipes  under  the  boiler  room  where 
they  have  slept  all  day.  They  cling  to  the 
big  rusted  pipe  and  come  up  Into  the  boiler 
room  and  then  they  start  up  the  pipes  which 
are  Inside  the  walls  of  the  five-story  tene- 
ment. The  rats  come  for  food  and  water  In 
the  apartments  where  the  people  live. 

As  the  rats  crawled  through  the  building, 
many  of  the  people  who  live  at  220  East 
111th  St.  m  the  part  of  New  York  called  East 
Harlem  were  out  on  the  sidewalk.  Many  of 
them  talked  about  the  trouble  of  the  night 
before,  when  a  man  with  a  knife  was  killed 
by  a  cop  up  at  the  comer. 

The  neighborhood  made  the  first  motions 
towards  a  riot,  then  stopped  when  Mayor 
Lindsay  arrived  and  plunged  Into  the  crowd. 
Now.  two  games  of  dice  were  played  by  men 
standing  In  semi-circles  around  the  bottom 
of  the  stoop.  Pour  men  sat  on  milk  boxes 
around  a  card  table  playing  dominoes.  Pedro 
Perdomo,  In  a  yellow  polo  shirt  and  fioppy 
field  worker's  hat,  sat  on  a  car  fender  and 
pounded  a  bongo  drum  held  between  his 
knees. 

"Yare,  yare,"  he  sang  out. 

"Caro,"  four  people  yelled  back. 

TAKES  Orr  SHOE 

Upstairs,  In  apartment  three  on  the  third 
floor,  Cathy  Marrero  shrieked.  Her  husband 
Ebro  broke  In  a  smile.  They  had  just  chased 
two  rats  from  under  the  kitchen  sink  and 
the  rats  had  run  Into  the  bathroom  and 
Ebro  had  slammed  the  door  on  them.  Now, 
Ebro  said.  Now  I  have  them.  The  rats  always 
stay  In  the  bathroom,  licking  water  from 
the  tub.  They  never  crawl  out  of  the  room. 
Ebro  bent  down  and  took  off  his  left  shoe. 

"Ha,"  he  said. 

"Here,"  his  wife  said.  She  handed  him 
a  flatlron.  Ebro  shook  his  head  no.  He  held 
the  shoe  up  In  his  right  hand  and  opened 
the  bathroom  door  slowly,  and  slid  Inside. 
He  slammed  the  door  behind  him.  He  began 
shouting,  "Ho,  ha,  ho,"  while  he  beat  the  two 
rats  In  the  bathtub  to  death  with  the  shoe. 
The  shoe  sounded  hollow  against  the  sides 
of  the  bathtub. 

Ebro  opened  the  door  and  came  out,  his 
face  and  arms  glistening  with  sweat.  He 
pointed  to  the  rata  inside,  in  the  bathtub. 
They  were  very  small  rats  for  East  Harlem. 
They  were  much  larger  than  mice,  but  stlU 
very  small  for  East  Harlem,  where  rats  are 
very  big. 

"You  came  just  In  time."  Ebro  said. 

"Do  you  chase  them  like  this  every  night?" 
he  was  asked. 

DOIMO  THX  DISHKS 

"Every  night?  how  could  you  work  in  the 
morning  If  you  do  this?"  he  said.  "They 
just  came  this  time  right  out  under  the 
sink  while  my  wife  is  doing  the  dishes.  She 
started  chasing  them.  So  I  chase  too." 


His  wife  came  in  with  a  handbrush  and 
a  paper  bag.  She  swept  the  two  dead  rats 
into  a  paper  bag.  She  reached  over  and 
emptied  the  two  dead  rats  out  of  the  paper 
bag  and  Into  the  toilet.  She  flushed  the 
toilet.  She  put  th<»  paper  bag  into  the  bath- 
tub. Ebro  lit  a  match  and  set  the  bag  on 
fire.  After  the  paper  bag  burned  away,  his 
wife  took  a  bottle  of  disinfectant  from  the 
shelf  and  poured  It  all  over  the  bathtub. 
The  disinfectant  smelled  strong  and  Ebro 
left. 

He  walked  out  to  the  living  room  while 
his  wife  scrubbed  the  bathtub.  To  get  to  the 
living  room  you  go  first  Into  the  kitchen, 
then  through  two  rooms  that  have  no  doors 
or  windows.  A  bed,  and  a  crib  next  to  It,  was 
In  each  room.  You  come  out  Into  a  small 
front  room  that  has  a  linoleum  fioor.  A 
broken  couch,  two  rocking  chairs  and  a 
stuffed  chair  covered  with  a  plastic  filled  the 
small  room. 

A  framed  Army  discharge  certificate  and 
pictures  of  John  F.  Kennedy  and  the  Sacred 
Heart  were  on  the  wall  over  the  couch.  The 
two  sooty  windows  were  open  to  the  hot  air 
of  the  street  and  the  sound  of  the  bongo 
drum. 

"The  rats  come  every  night?"  Ebro  was 
asked. 

"All  night  long,"  he  said.  "You  see  Into 
the  kitchen  from  here?  See  the  refrigerator? 
I  have  two  by  four  wood  holding  it  up.  That 
Is  so  we  can  get  underneath  It  with  a  broom 
to  chase  the  rats  when  they  get  under  It." 

"Don't  you  use  a  rat  trap  or  poison?" 

"The  children,"  he  said.  "You  cannot  have 
traps  and  poison  around  with  babies.  No. 
Nobody  uses  traps  because  everybody  has 
babies.  Have  you  ever  smelled  a  rat  when 
he  dies  under  the  floorboards  or  between  the 
walls?  No  way  to  get  him  out." 

"Why  don't  you  try  cats?" 

CAT     DISAPPEARS 

He  smiled.  "The  Janitor  got  this  big  cat 
and  put  him  m  the  boiler  room.  One  morn- 
ing he  told  me  to  come  and  look.  There  was 
cat  fur  all  around  the  boiler  room.  And  no 
cat.  Huh.  There  are  rate  In  the  boiler  room 
bigger  than  any  cat." 

"A  dog  then?"  "Sometimes  dogs  are  good, 
sometime*  they're  not.  "Is  more  trouble  than 
It's  worth  anyway.  There  are  so  many  rats  In 
this  neighborhood  for  anything  to  work." 

Ebro  Is  27.  He  works  for  the  Railway  Ex- 
press Agency.  His  wife  came  Into  the  room 
with  cans  of  beer.  Ebro  and  his  wife  sat  and 
drank  from  the  cans. 

"Our  baby  Is  only  three  weeks,"  she  said. 
"We  keep  him  in  bed  with  us.  The  other  two, 
we  have  the  crib  set  up  high.  No  rats  come 
there  so  far.  But  you  stlU  can't  leave  a  baby 
alone." 

"Has  anybody  been  bitten  by  them?" 

"Who  hasn't?"  Ebro  said. 

"What  do  you  do  when  you  get  bitten?" 

"Nothing,"  he  said.  "Oh,  some  people  have 
had  to  go  to  the  doctor.  But  with  me,  only 
nips." 

"Come  into  the  kitchen  and  be  quiet  and 
you  hear  them,"  his  wife  said. 

SOt;NDS     IN     THE     WALLS 

We  went  Into  the  kitchen  and  drank  beer 
from  the  cans  and  listened  for  what  seemed 
like  a  long  time  but  was  only  10  mlntues. 
Then  there  was  this  sound  In  the  walls.  A 
scratching  sound.  The  tumbling,  scrambling, 
sound  when  one  of  the  rats  moved  quickly. 

It  Is  a  sound  by  Itself.  And  when  you  are 
young,  and  you  sleep  on  the  side  of  the  bed 
next  to  the  wall  and  the  rats  scratch  against 
the  wall  at  your  ear,  you  carry  the  sound 
with  you  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  It  Is  some- 
thing that  is  heard  by  people  In  every  poor 
neighborhood  In  every  city  in  the  Nation. 
And  it  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  this  Is  our 
longest  of  summers.  Last  week,  the  House  of 
Representatives  thought  It  aU  was  a  c*UM 
for  laughter. 
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GOVERNOR  SMITH  ADDRESSES  THE 
AMERICAN  LEGION 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  VirRinia  [Mr  HechlerI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  ? 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virainia  Mr 
Speaker,  the  State  American  Leyion 
convention  at  Morcantown,  W  Va  .  was 
honored  last  weekend  by  visits  by  many 
celebrities.  West  Virginia's  senior  US. 
Senator,  Jennings  R.^ndolph,  shared  the 
platform  on  Saturday  night  with  the 
main  banquet  speaker.  US  Senator 
Stu-\rt  Symington,  of  Missouri,  who  de- 
livered an  eloquent  address 

On  Friday,  July  21.  West  Virginia's 
Gov.  Hulett  C.  Smith  won  praise  from 
the  convention  delegates  by  an  mspinns; 
address,  the  text  of  wh'ch  I  include  by 
unanimous  consent; 

Remarks  or  Gov  Hrt.rTr  C  i^MiTH  St.ate 
Amckican  Legion  Convention  Morgan- 
town.  W.  Va 

I  recently  received  a  lett?r  from  a  young 
man  who  Is  now  stationed  in  Viet  Nam 
This  West  Virginia  youth — he  had  worked 
for  us  la«t  summer  at  the  State  Capitol — 
had  some  very  telling  points  about  his  first 
experiences  In  Viet  Nam.  and  I'd  like  to 
quote    from   his   letter: 

"The  war  Is  being  won  evervday  clearly 
In  combat  areas."  he  wrote,  "but  our  pacl- 
tlcatlon   program   Is  still   at   a   low   peak. 

"If  the  American  people  will  Just  take  a 
little  pride  and  patience  to  understand  this 
conflict  along  with  our  top  political  offlclals. 
I  am  sure  eventually  we  will  reap  the  prize 
of  victory  or  mutual  compromise.  I  must 
say  that  this  trip  is  an  experience  I  will 
never  forget.  It  has  given  me  the  opportunity 
to  Join  In  with  fellow  Americans  in  battling 
for  a  Just  cause  And  also.  I  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  actual  facts  concern- 
ing this  conflict 

I  think  now— while  we're  all  assembled 
here  In  convention-  is  a  good  time  for  all 
of  us.  like  our  fellow  West  Virginian  In  Viet 
Nam.  to  try  to  get  .=i  better  understanding 
of  the  facta  about  Viet  Nam 

Our  President,  thank  God.  has  had  the 
courage  to  do  what  he  believer  is  right,  and 
has  not  attached  the  p'ice'.ag  of  polit-.cal 
popularity  to  his  deterrnination  that  ue 
cannot  retreat  from  the  fundamental  issues 
of  peace  and  icar 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dissent  on 
the  Viet  Nam  Issue. 

And  the  right  of  dissent  is  a  precious  right 
In  America.  There  Is  also  the  right  of  ad- 
vocacy— of  stating  your  pasltlon  as  you  see 
It — and  that  Is  what  I  am  going  to  do  this 
morning. 

I  think  we  should  take  a  look  at  history. 
and  apply  that  history  to  the  situation  in 
Viet   Nam. 

Twenty  years  ago.  Joseph  Stalin  said  he 
was  going  to  take  the  upper  provinces  of 
what  Is  now  Iran  America  stood  firm  Harry 
Truman  gave  him  five  days  to  get  out  Mr 
Stalin  left. 

The  same  thing  happened  in  Turkey. 
And  again  In  the  Dardanelles 
And  when  he  said  he  was  going  to  t^ke 
Greece,  we  did  n  >t  sav  Take  it  "  We  •=tc  vd 
firm  In  Greece  We  stood  firm  in  Iran  We 
stood  firm  in  Turkey  We  have  taken  a  f^rm 
stand  In  Berlin,  and  we  must  stand  firm  m 
Viet  Nam. 

In  1961.  Khrushchev  said  he  would  change 
Eastern  Europe  by  the  use  of  force  We  told 
him  no. 


In  ly62.  we  were  within  hours  of  a  nuclear 
war  over  Cuba,  but  President  Kennedy  was 
determined  that  we  would  stand  firm  .\nd 
•Ae  did 

In  Korea,  we  did  not  say  to  the  Commu- 
nist.s.  "Here  Is  Korea— It's  yours."  Harry  Tru- 
man said  we  would  stay.  And  today  Korea 
represents  the  greatest  breakthrough  in  eco- 
nomic development  in  all  of  .^sla 

I  bring  ti.ese  examples  to  mind  today  be- 
cause, as  Vice-President  Humphrey  recently 
pointed  out  in  Washington.  "Aggression  un- 
checked is  aggression  unleashed."  and  by 
now  history  should  have  taught  us  that 
lesson- 
Where  it  has  gone  unchecked,  turmoil  has 
resulted  Who  knows,  for  example,  whether 
we  might  have  avoided  World  War  II  If  Hitler 
had  been  stopped  In  the  Rhlneland  .  and 
if  Japan  had  been  stopped  In  Manchuria 
Maybe  there  would  never  have  been  a  Pearl 
Harbor. 

But  that  Is  all  history 
Today,  we  find  ourselves  Immersed   in  a 
conflict  In  Viet  Nam. 

And  there  are  many  who  say  we  should  get 
out  of  Viet  Nam 

But  there's  one  question  that  hasn't  been 
answered  for  me  yet 

What  happens  to  South.  Vxei  Nam  if  ue 
pull  ouf 

No  one  has  yet  answered  that  question  lor 
me 

Do  you  think  we  can  pull  all  of  our  forces 
out.  and  then  hide  our  heads  in  the  sand. 
Ignoring  what  will  follow? 

Is  there  anyone  who  seriously  believes  that 
If  we  pull  out  of  South  Vict  Nam.  this  small 
country  will  not  be  overrun  by  the  terrorists 
and  saboteurs  of  the  North'' 

I  don't  think  anyone  believes  that  our  re- 
treat from  South  Viet  Nam  will  bring  about 
peace  for  those  people  In  fact.  I  think  Just 
the  opposite  Is  true— the  conflict  will  expand 
Into  the  rest  of  Asia,  and  we  will  have  re- 
gretted not  standing  firm  in  South  Viet  Nam. 
If  we  were  to  pull  out.  I  dread  the  horrible 
feeling  we  would  have  us  news  dispatches 
came  in  hourly  about  the  communists  crush- 
ing this  country  in  Southeast  Asia  How 
would  we  feel  then""  I  remember  how  we  felt 
about  Hungary 

Gentlemen,  you  do  not  satMfy  the  appe- 
tites of  en  aggressor  by  hc'idmg  him  pieces 
of  territory  We  tried  it  uUh  Hitler,  and  it 
didn't  work 

We  are  In  Viet  Nam  because  we  are  slgna- 
tors  to  a  treaty  In  which  we  agreed  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  a  country  In  danger  of  tyranny. 
And  the  President  of  the  United  States  must 
i;phold  our  commitments  under  our  treaties. 
If  we  had  pulled  out  of  Viet  Nam  In  1965. 
that  country  today  would  be  gone— all  of  it. 
Today,  there  are  those  who  are  saying  that 
if  we  stopped  the  bombing  In  the  north,  we 
will  have  peace. 

Believe  me.  If  our  President  thought  this 
were  so.  he  would— as  Vice-President  Hum- 
phrey pointed  out— be  stopping  the  bombing 
so  fast  you  wouldn't  know  what  happened 
But  would  this  bring  peace' 
There  wasn't  a  single  bomb  dropped  in  the 
north  f'-om  1963  to  1965  Yrt  what  happened? 
Open  aggres<iion — armed  and  directed  out  of 
Hanoi 

.\nd  the  unwillingness  of  our  government 
to  stop  the  bombing  In  the  north  does  not 
Indicate,  by  any  degree  of  the  Imagination, 
that  we  do  not  seek  peace. 

He.iven  knows  we  want  peace.  No  man  In 
the  world  wants  peace  more  than  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  know  this  for  a 
fact. 

All  the  world  today  should  know  by  now 
who  It  Is  that  wants  peace  .  .  and  who  It  Is 
that  prolongs  war  The  exchange  of  letters 
between  President  Johnson  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
has  revealed  this. 

Our  President  appealed  for  peace  one  hun- 
dred times  between  1963  and  1965. 


In  Canada,  a  member  of  the  International 
Control   Commii-slon  begged  for  peace 

But  did  North  Viet  Nam  come  to  the  con- 
ference table""  /> 

No  We  pau.'ed  for  five  days  In  May  of  1965 
because  we  were  asked  to  We  were  asked 
to  by  the  Eastern  Europe.m  Communist 
countries.  They  said  this  could  bring  North 
Viet  Nam  to  the  peace  table 

And  after  only  the  second  day — after  we 
had  granted  their  request — we  were  told  by 
,in  official  of  one  of  the  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
tries: "This  is  an  Insult.  This  is  like  an 
ultimatum.  We  will  not  knuckle  down  to 
you," 

We  paused  in  the  bombing.  But  it  was 
useless.  The  aggression  continued  And  Tnany 
of  our  boys  went  into  battle  without  the  sup- 
port of  air  power  Many  of  thevi  were  ;o5(. 
Then  they  said.  "If  you  will  only  pause 
for  fourteen  da\s.  we  think  we  can  bring 
North  Viet  Nam  to  the  peace  table.  ' 
So  we  paused  14  days. 

At  the  end  of  the  14  days,  no  North  Viet 
Nam. 

They  came  to  the  President,  and  said  give 
us  seven  more  days 

Alright,  said  the  President — seven  more 
days. 

Finally.  21  days  had  pas.«;ed.  They  said 
they  needed  another  six.  Twenty-seven  days. 
At  the  end  of  that,  they  came  back  and 
said,  "It  is  useless  " 

We  held  up  for  ten  more  days. 
But  nobody  came 

In  the  meantime,  the  supplies  kept  mov- 
ing southward 

In  the  meantime  our  boys  were  once 
again  without  the  maximum  air  support 
they  needed 

Every  time  we  have  paused,  there  has 
not  been  a  shred  of  evidence  that  the  enemy 
is  willing  to  reciprocate.  The  Infiltration  of 
men  and  supplies  increased  every  time  Down 
the  cOiistUnes  canies  thousands  of  men; 
thousands  of  supplies. 
We  were  willing  to  talk. 

We  have  always  said  we  wanted  to  tale 
the  confiict  from  the  battlefield  to  the  con- 
ference table  We  have  been  asking  for  the 
peace  table  every  day.  But  North  Viet  N..m 
has  never  guaranteed  It  would  show  up  at 
any  peace  table  They  said  thcv  might,  pos- 
sibly, consider  It— under  this  condition  or 
under  that  condition  But  they  have  never 
said  thev  would  come 

Today  ue  arc  m  Viet  Nam  to  prcserie  thr 
territorial  integrity  of  South  Vict  Nam  and 
to  bring  about  a  'tasting  peace. 

If  we  could  do  it  with  no  bombing.  I  be- 
lieve our  President  would  stop  the  bomb- 
ing immediately 

If  we  could  get  it  through  a  cease-fire. 
I  know  our  President  would  order  a  cease- 
fire. But  If  If  useless  to  have  a  cease-fire 
when  the  other  side  continues  to  fire  at 
you 

How  do  we  stand  In  Viet  Nam  today? 
We  know  that  the  enemy  cannot  win    The 
Viet  Cong  Is  In  retreat. 

Secondiv,  the  government  there  is  much 
more  stable  than  It  was  two  years  ago.  They 
have  had  a  great  election  In  South  Viet  Nam 
for  a  Constituent  Assembly.  Skeptics  said  it 
would  never  work. 

Yet,  elghtv  per  cent  of  the  eligible  voters 
cast  a  ballot  .a  record  better  than  West 
Virginia's. 

.And  evervone  said  it  would  be  fixed 
Vice-President  Humphrey  says  400  report- 
ers from  this  country  went  to  Viet  N:im  to 
observe  that  election  ...  to  try  to  find  mis- 
takes. He  said  they  came  home  heartbroken. 
They  have  written  a  constitution. 
And   they   are    bringing   about   this   stable 
condition   under   the   pressure  of  war.   It  is 
not  an  e.xsy  task. 

The  more  I  hear  about  the  Viet  Nam  con- 
fiict the  more  I  hear  In  security  briefings 
in  Wa.shingtc.n  .  .  the  more  I  am  convinced 
that  Hanoi  thinks  it  can  win  this  war  not  on 
the   battlefields  of   Viet  N^m,   but  In  Wash- 
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ington.  D.C..  and  Charleston,  West  Virginia, 
and  Morgantown, 

They  think  they  can  divide — by  public 
opinion— and  conquer. 

We  do  not  want  to  escalate  this  struggle. 
But  I  must  tell  you  that  I  feel  it  is  absolutely 
csit-ntial  that  we  persevere. 

And  I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  find  an 
honorable  peace. 

Tht-re  !.'•■  only  one  thing  worse  than  war — 
and  that's  tyranny. 

.\nd  the  story  of  the  conflict  In  Viet  Nam 
IS  a  story  of  tyranny— It  has  been  from  the 
beginning.  And  It  is  tyranny  Initiated  in 
the  north  against  the  people  of  South  Viet 
Nam— the  people  who  have  a  right  to  free- 
dom. 

Those  are  my  feelings  on  this  conflict. 

I  have  ore  other  point  to  make.  And  that 
Is  simply  this:  Lyndon  Johnson  Is  the  elected 
President  of   the  United   States  of  America. 

He  was  elected  to  this  position  In  a  free, 
open  political  election  under  our  system  of 
government. 

In  the  matter  of  war  and  peace,  he  deserves 
our  support. 

I  -vould  ask  you  to  remember  these  words 
of  columnist  Bob  Consldine,  which  I  will 
qiute  in  p.irt : 

Let's  everybody  lay  off  LBJ  this  weekend. 

He  didn't  start  the  war  In  Viet  Nam,  All 
he  s  trying  to  do  is  stop  It. 

He  didn't  raise  the  cost  of  living   You  did. 

He  didn't  make  money  tight  He's  trj-ing 
to  stretch  It. 

He'd  leap  at  any  fair  proposition  (for 
pe.icei.  There's  only  one  American  more  dis- 
gusted with  the  war  in  Viet  N.iin  than  you 
are   Him. 

So  he's  sensitive  to  criticism  Look  who's 
talking. 

So  he  may  have  to  raise  t.axes  Thit's  been 
done  before. 

So  he  doesn't  come  across  on  T^.'  like  Perry 
Conio.  Lincoln's  critics  called  him  a  baboon. 

Hav?  a  heirt  Here's  a  man  who  can  count 
on  distres.sing  or  alienating  the  affections  of 
tens  of  millions  of  fellow  Americans  every 
t;me  he  makes  a  move  that  pleases  other 
tens  of  millions. 

Here's  a  man  who  must  say  yes  or  no,  and 
put  a  positive  end  to  10,000  arguments  pro 
and  con.  The  yes  or  no  can  make  or  break 
the  country  he  loves,  preserve  the  man  him- 
self as  a  titan  among  the  great  presidents  or 
consign  him  to  the  Umbo  of  H-irdlng. 

Give  the  man   a  chance. 

Destiny  decreed  that  he  be  saddled  With 
the  hardest   Job   In   the  world. 

He's  the  first  man  to  admit  he  doesn't 
ha\e  all  the  answers.  But  he  keeps  looking 
around  for  somebody  who  does  M.iybe  you're 
the  guy  he's  been  searching  for  Drop  every- 
thing and  offer  your  services 
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Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  'West  Virginia  [Mr.  Heckler]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  "Green  Acres  "  is  the  name  of 
a  facility  for  the  mentally  retarded 
wlilch  is  being  developed  a  dozen  miles 
north  of  Huntington.  W,  Va.,  along  the 
Ohio  River.  In  the  future,  it  will  include 
a  training  center,  comprising  a  sheltered 
workshop,  greenhouse,  classrooms  and 
other  facilities.  The  groundbreaking  for 
this  project  will  take  place  this  fall. 

The  story  of  how  Green  Acres  came 
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into  being  is  an  inspiring  one  which  in- 
volves the  lives  and  efforts  of  many  dif- 
ferent people  and  organizations.  The 
work  of  almost  all  of  these  is  detailed  in 
the  enclosed  article  published  in  the  Jtily 
23  issue  of  the  Huntington  Herald-Ad- 
vertiser. The  article  does  justice  to  many 
of  those  who  worked  hard  on  this  proj- 
ect. But  it  cannot  do  justice  to  the  author 
of  the  article  himself,  C.  T.  Mitchell, 
who  put  in  many  unselfish  hours  of  effort 
to  bring  this  wonderful  dream  toward 
reality. 

The  Federal  Government  is  putting  up 
61  percent  of  the  construction  costs,  the 
article  points  out.  The  stirring  effort  of 
so  many  people  to  obtain  the  difficult  39 
percent  is  told  very  well  in  the  accom- 
panying story.  My  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress will  appreciate  the  fact,  I  am  sure, 
that  it  is  also  through  their  efforts  that 
the  major  proportion  of  the  funds  were 
made  available  for  this  worthy  project. 

I  hope  that  this  article  will  not  only 
inspire  other  commimlties  to  enlist  the 
kind  of  local  effort  which  is  producing 
the  Green  Acres  project,  but  will  also  in- 
spire the  Congress  to  continue  to  sup- 
port the  funding  of  projects  like  these. 
This  is  a  case  where  Federal,  State,  local 
and  private  organizational  effort  have 
effectively  joined  hands  to  produce  some- 
thing of  value  which  also  ennobles  the 
spirit  of  those  who  have  worked  on  it. 
Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  the 
fine  article  by  C.  T.  Mitchell : 
Green  Acres 
(By  C.T.  Mitchell) 

The  warm  summer  wind  blows  gently 
across  the  land,  leaving  waves  of  tall  grass 
weaving  In  Its  wake. 

The  scattered  buildings.  In  their  peeling 
cloaks  of  white  paint,  present  an  aura  of 
abandonment. 

Across  the  busy  highway,  almost  concealed 
in  Its  cluster  of  trees,  the  weathered  old 
farmhouse  looks  down  on  the  fiat,  verdant 
acres  below. 

Thus  It  has  been  for  10  long  years. 

There's  something  tragic  about  the  deser- 
tion of  land  that  for  so  long  produced  life 
and  growth,  something  tragic  about  watch- 
ing It  lie  fallow  and  forgotten  for  a  decade. 

And  so  It  Is  especially  rewarding  to  know 
that  soon,  very  soon  now,  life  will  be  re- 
stored to  the  land,  that  It  will  be  given  new 
purpose  and  will  nourish  life  and  growth  of 
another  sort, 

PROPERTY    UNUSED    FOR    10    YEARS 

That  land,  nearly  25  acres  of  It,  sprawls 
alongside  Ohio  River  Rd, — W.  Va.  2^about 
12  miles  north  of  Huntington,  Once  it  was 
a  productive  farm.  Later  It  brought  forth 
life  as  the  state-owned  Lesage  Tree  Nursery. 
For  the  last  10  years  It  has  produced  nothing 
but  grass,  havested  occasionally  by  nearby 
farmers  as  hay. 

But  now  It  Is  Green  Acres.  And  behind  that 
transition  lies  quite  a  story  .  .  . 

It  Is  the  story  of  a  catise. 

It  Is  the  story  of  a  small  group  of  people — 
a  curious  combination  of  tough-mlnded  do- 
gooders  who'd  push  your  face  In  if  you  dared 
speak  of  them  as  do-gooders. 

LIVES    BEING    WASTED,    NEEDLESSLY 

They  saw  a  need,  an  honest,  real  need.  They 
saw  lives  being  wasted  and  they  saw  a  way 
to  salvage  those  lives. 

They  saw  around  them  a  society  which 
didn't  care  particularly. 

They  saw  hard  work  ahead  and,  almost 
UteraUy,  a  fight. 

Nearly  two  years  ago — Sept.  26,  1965— The 
Herald-Advertiser    published    an    "Off    the 


Beat"  column  about  a  Huntington  nurse  and 
her  dream. 

Thus  we  meet  the  first  of  the  ready-to- 
flght  do-gooders.  Her  name  Is  Sadie  McGhee 
and  she  has  been  involved  In  the  struggle 
to  help  the  mentally  retarded  for  more  than 
two  decades. 

In  1965,  Sadie  McGhee's  dream  was  Just 
that — a  dream,  a  hope. 

It  was  a  dream  about  a  place — a  place 
which  would  provide  all  the  facilities  and 
services  necessary  to  meet  the  many  needs 
of  the  mentally  retarded. 

In  the  22  months  since  then,  many  things 
have  happened.  The  dream  has  glowed,  it 
has  faded  and  returned  to  glow  ever  brighter. 

Late  In  1965,  Gov.  Hulett  C,  Smith  was 
asked  to  include  In  his  call  to  the  1966  Leg- 
islature a  bill  to  make  available  the  old 
tree  nursery  for  development  as  a  facility  for 
the  mentally  retarded. 

He  agreed.  Further,  he  threw  his  active 
support  Into  the  movement, 

THREE   BIG  ORGANIZATIONS  LEND   SUPPORT 

Others,  many  others,  Individuals  and 
groups,  caught  some  of  the  fire  and  united 
behind  the  proposal.  Three  strong,  politically 
significant  state  organizations  put  muscle 
into  the  effort — the  61,000-member  'West  Vir- 
ginia Labor  Federation,  AFL-CIO,  the  West 
Virginia  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and 
the  Izaak  Walton  League. 

Enter  another  of  the  tough  do-gooders. 
He  Is  David  H.  McGlnnls,  crane  Inspector  at 
the  Huntington  plant  of  International  Nickel 
Co.,  recording  secretary  of  Local  40  of  the 
United  Steelworkers,  ex-Marine,  father  of 
three.  It  was  McGlnnls  who  swung  the  con- 
vention of  the  State  Labor  Federation  be- 
hind the  proposed  legislation. 

The  Legislature  went  about  its  work.  The 
amateur  lobbyists  rounded  up  support  as 
best  they  could.  Perhaps  the  most  effective 
of  these  was  Grover  C.  (Zip)  Little  Jr.,  then 
president  of  the  state  division  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  and  one  of  thoee  pressing  for 
Green  Acres  from  the  start. 

LONG-AWAITED      OPPORTUNTTY      IS     REALIZED 

Then,  almost  suddenly,  It  was  over.  Both 
houses  of  the  Legislature  passed  the  tree 
nursery  transfer  bill  unanimously.  And  the 
Cabell  County  Council  for  Retarded  Children 
had  the  land  and  the  opportunity  It  had 
sought  for  so  long. 

It  was  Ill-prepared  for  the  challenge. 

There  were  no  plans,  Just  the  dreams.  There 
was  no  money. 

Tt  was  obvious  the  job  had  only  begun. 
The  hard-boiled  do-gooders,  their  numbers 
slowly  growing,  rolled  up  their  sleeves  and 
went  to  work. 

They  met  with  their  old  friend.  Dr.  AUen 
Blumberg,  the  Marshall  University  special 
education  director  who  had  become  planning 
coordinator  for  the  new  State  Commission 
on  Mental  Retardation. 

Al  Blumberg  will  never  be  classed  hard- 
boiled,  but  do-gooder  he  Is.  He  pointed  out 
federal  money  was  available  and  helped  draw 
up  plans  to  obtain  It. 

ONLY  S400  IN  THE  BANK 

The  group  met  with  federal  officials.  Sure, 
the  government  would  put  up  61  per  cent  of 
construction  costs.  But  the  other  39  per 
cent  would  have  to  come  from  local  sources. 

The  dream  flickered,  nearly  died.  The 
Council  for  Retarded  Children  had  some- 
thing like  $400  In  the  bank. 

Weeks  passed,  and  one  evening  a  few  of 
the  faithful  were  gathered,  Al  Blumberg  was 
there.  Something  he  said  triggered  an  Idea 
In  Dave  McGlnnls. 

A  couple  of  days  later  the  youthful-look- 
ing steelworker  was  dressed  In  his  best  busi- 
ness suit,  standing  before  the  receptionist 
In  Governor  Smith's  office.  He  had  no  ap- 
pointment, but  the  governor  welcomed  him, 
aifevay. 

McGlnnls   quickly  outlined   his   proposal. 
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Ju»t  M  quickly,  the  governor  agreed  to  It. 
He'd  put  up  part  of  the  matching  money 
from  hla  contingency  fund,  request  addi- 
tional help  through  the  Appalachian  Re- 
glooal  Commission. 

But  by  then  it  was  late  April,  and  more 
than  tlOO.OOO  allocated  West  Virginia  for 
conatructlon  of  mental  retardation  facilities 
woxild  be  "sent  back"  to  Washington  if  U 
were  not  "encumbered"  by  July  1.  1966 
Nobody  had  applied  for  it.  If  the  Cabell 
group  got  Its  application  In  by  June  30,  full 
cooperation  would  be  assured. 

APPLICATION    A    BUmEAUCRATIC    NlbHTMAXE 

Again  the  dream  faded  The  application 
was  complex — a  four-phase  bureaucratic 
beauty  which  Included  everything  down  to 
the  architect's  working  drawings  As  for  co- 
operation. It  often  left  much  to  be  desired 

It  became  obvious  the  deadline  couldn't 
be  met.  So  Paul  Crabtree,  the  governor's  ad- 
ministrative assistant,  got  on  the  telephone. 
Soon  he  had  obtained  a  special  exception  and 
the  June  30  deadline  had  been  waived. 

Final  approval  of  the  architectural  draw- 
ings wound  Its  way  through  the  bales  of  red 
tape  a  year  later 

Meanwhile,  the  effort  continued  In  other 
directions.  Community  support  and  money 
had  to  be  obtained  to  help  with  operating 
costs. 

Women's  and  civic  groups,  as  always,  came 
through.  "Fantasies"  became  an  annual 
event  sponsored  by  a  number  of  such 
group*— 14  of  them  this  year  The  show  pro- 
duced solid  cash. 

ANnPOVEXTY    ACENCT    PROVIDES    AID 

Cabell  County  Community  Action,  Inc  . 
obtained  a  t45.000  federal  anti-poverty  grant 
to  help  get  the  struggling  Sheltered  Work- 
shop— one  day  to  be  part  of  the  Green  Acres 
complex — onto  Its  feet  financially.  Credit 
Cornelius  Williams,  another  tough  do- 
gooder,  with  that  one  among  his  many  valu- 
able contributions. 

Local  40  and  the  Beverly  HlUs  Woman's 
Club,  two  of  the  stalwarts  in  the  Green  Acres 
effort,  sold  more  than  $  1.500  worth  of  tickets 
to  a  movie  premiere  to  raise  funds 

The  Cabell  County  Court  came  up  with 
•5,000.  then  allocated  another  910,000 

Cabell-Wayne  United  Community  Services 
accepted  the  Council  for  Retarded  Children 
and  provided  S5.400  from  United  Fund  drive 
proceeds  toward  Green  Acrts. 

The  council  built  Its  membership  to  250. 

CKNTEB      TO      SERVE      FOUX      COUKTIES 

Since  Oreen  Acres  will  serve  four  counties — 
Cabell,  Wayne.  Lincoln  and  Mason — th'^ 
Wayne  County  Court  voted  to  allocate  its 
fiscal  1967  "SB  176  "  money — $9.400 — to  Green 
Acres.  Otherwise,  the  money  would  have  had 
to  go  to  the  State  Department  of  Mental 
Health. 

On  June  11.  Richard  A.  Kelly  became  the 
council's  executive  director  and  the  Gre«n 
Acres  project  administrator 

Council  leaders  had  looked  for  several 
month*  to  find  the  man  they  wanted  for  the 
job.  He  had  to  be  an  unusual  man,  capable 
of  obtaining  and  maintaining  additional 
community  support,  an  administrator,  a 
planner  and  developer.  In  Kelly  they  found 
their  man,  a  former  Journalist  who  had 
worked  for  several  years  with  P.  Ray  Power — 
the  aging  administrator  who  had  made  W^st 
Virginia's  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation one  of  the  outstanding  "rehab" 
agencies  In  the  nation 

rOWO      PROJECT      C.\THERING       OUST       IN       DESK 

In  leea  than  three  week.s  on  the  Job  he 
had  "urunagged'  the  S '2  00  000  Green  Acres 
Phase  I  project  which  had  been  gathering 
dust  In  a  Charleston  office  He  h-icl  ".xamined 
the  propoeal.  covering  'wo  residential  units, 
an  administrative  building  and  a  sewage 
treatment  Dlaxi'--ind  decided  It  was  time  to 
get  Phase  II  under  way. 

Before  July  1  he  had  produced  pUos  And 


application,  down  to  the  architects  pre- 
liminary drawings,  for  a  $300,000  training 
center,  Including  sheltered  workshop,  green- 
house, classrooms   and   other   facilities. 

MANY     TASKS    REMAIN    TO    BE    DONE 

Kelly  has  his  work  cut  out.  There  are 
Phases  III  IV  and  V  to  get  under  way  — the 
long  range  goals  to  make  Cireen  .^ores  a  com- 
prehensive center  for  the  mentrilly  retiirded. 

There  s  a  groundbreaking  ceremony  to  ar- 
range for  thl.s  fall 

Lincoln  County  and  Mason  County  officials 
must  be  brought  Into  the  picture  to  cooper- 
ate with  those  In  Cabell  .md  Wuyne  counties 
In  their  support  of   the  project. 

Huntington  and  other  municipalities  must 
be  drawn  Into  the  effort 

Cooperative  ties  must  be  established  with 
existing  agencies 

TTje  Green  .^crea  story  must  be  told  to 
naany  community  groups 

.And  where  does  this  leave  that  small  band 
of  hard-boiled  do-gooders'' 

Their  ranks  have  grown  considerably 

And  they're  working  harder  than  ever. 


VIRGINIA      MAE      BROWN;       FIRST 
WOMAN  TO  SERVE  ON  THE  ICC 

Mr.  PATTEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  !Mr.  HechlerI  may 
extend  hLs  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  HECHLER  of  West  VirRinia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  West  VirRinta  is  honored  by  the 
distincui.^hed  service  beinn  performed 
by  Virginia  Mae  Brown,  who  graces  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commis.sion  by  her 
member.ship  on  that  regulator>'  agency. 
I  am  particularly  proud  that  Mrs  Brown 
is  a  constituent  of  mine  who  grew  up  in 
Pliny,  Putnam  County,  W.  Va. 

The  July  21.  1967,  issue  of  Enginemen's 
Press  contains  an   excellent   article   on 
Commissioner    Brown,    which    I   include 
under  unanimous  coiv^ent : 
Commissioner    Brown  -  A    "Logical    Mind" 

ON  THE  ICC 
I  By    Bill    Mldc.ipi 

A  certain  Peach  from  West  Virginia  would 
make  a  lot  of  Georgia  Peaches  blush  with 
envy  and  that  same  West  Virginia  Peach  has 
stirred  up  a  lot  of  the  fuzz  that  always  seems 
to  be  clogging  the  wheels  of  logic  In  the  staid 
old  halls  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  Washington.  DC. 

The  peach  to  whom  I  refer  Is  the  vivacious 
and  charming  Virginia  Mae  "Peaches"  Brown. 
first  woman  ever  to  serve  on  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  78-year-old  fed- 
eral regulatory  body  which  reaches  into 
nearly  every  facet  of  commerce  and  Industry 
city  and  region  In  the  United  States 

To  read  of  her  accomplishments  before 
meeting  the  Commissioner  Is  no  help  In  pre- 
paring to  meet  the  lady  who  would  auto- 
matically be  mistaken  for  one  of  the  chic  sec- 
retaries who  do  the  9-tin-5  routine  in  the 
department.  Her  flashing  eyes,  brilliant 
smile,  and  radiant  personality  would  make 
her  a  mighty  refreshing  addition  to  any 
bureaucratic  organization,  but  since  hers  Is 
the  ICC,  these  attributes  seem  magnified  a 
thousand-fold. 

Now.  add  to  these  attributes  a  brilliant 
mind,  a  born  leadership  quality,  a  lot  of 
good  common  horse  sense,  and  a  soft  South- 
ern manner  and  vou  have  an  efficient,  glam- 
orou.'i  ICC  Commissioner  whose  presence  In 
this  group  can  do  nothing  but  enhance  it 
Being    first    Is    no    longer   a    surprise — U 


Indeed  it  ever  really  were — for  Mrs.  Brown, 
she's  been  first  In  so  many  categories  In  the 
world  of  government  that  she  Indeed  qualifies 
as  a  trail  blazer.  , 

Her  "firsts'"  started  back  in  1961  when  she 
became  the  first  and  only  assistant  attornsy 
general  of  the  Mountaineer  State.  Later  bl,* 
became  the  first  woman  In  the  United  States 
to  be  appointed  a  state  insurance  commis- 
sloner.  after  which  she  was  appointed  the 
first  and  only  Public  Service  Conunlssloner 
In  West  Virginia. 

Virginia  Mae  has  always  been  a  gal  on  the 
move.  So,  It  was  not  too  surprising  when, 
after  a  year  and  a  half  as  a  high  school 
teacher,  she  set  her  sights  on  yet  another 
profession,  that  of  law. 

Her  moves  onward  and  upward  came  swifTlv 
and  In  each  Job  her  ability  to  produce  results 
brought  on  greater  challenges  and  exer 
greater  demands  on  her  time.  By  the  time  she 
became  state  insurance  commissioner,  she 
was  .solely  responsible  for  regulating  the  670 
Insurance  companies  In  West  Virginia  and 
for  establishing  qualifications  for  Insurance 
agents. 

Tlie  next  move,  to  the  state's  Public  Utill- 
Uea  Commission,  set  the  suige  for  her  present 
position.  She  was  In  the  wings  awaiting  the 
call— a  call  that  seemed  destined  to  come 

Not  surprising  to  those  who  know  her  ui.is 
the  call  fr'im  President  Johnson  (although 
.she  says  it  was  the  greatest  surprise  of  her 
life  I  that  eventually  placed  her  on  the  II- 
member  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  gave  her  more  say  on  nationai  transpor- 
tation policy  than  any  other  woman  in 
history. 

A  Jump  such  as  this  would  be  staggering 
to  just  about  anyone,  but  typically.  Virginia 
Maes  attitude  was  "Where's  the  work;  lets 
get.U  it" 

And  at  it  she  got'  Literally  bushels  o.'  :t 
In  the  form  of  voluminous  records  of  rail- 
road mergers  were  awaiting  her.  With 
precious  little  time  before  decisions  would 
be  forthcoming,  she  commenced  by  review- 
ing and  studying  the  15  000-page  report  on 
the  N&W-Nlckle  Plate  merger  plans  and  was 
able  to  vote  on  It  with  the  full  Commisfxn 
a  sc,->nt  60  dnys  after  .issumliig  office 

If  President  Johnson  had  In  mind  the 
appointment  of  a  commissioner  who  vovM 
bring  ,■>.  fre.«h  new  outlook  to  the  agencv  he 
couk)   n'-it   have   made  a  better  choice 

Virginia  Mae  has  a  penchant  for  work  i^n 
athlete's  pride  in  competition,  and  -..u  e\i>n- 
gellst's  zeal  lor  the  protection  of  the  public 
lntere.st5  This  last  trait  was  roon  to  bring 
her  new  attention  upon  taking  her  seat  m 
the  ICC 

Mrs  Brown  believes  in  free  competition. 
In  good  transportation  for  p-isben^er  service 
and  in  balanced  regulation  in  other  words, 
a  oinnion-sense  approach  to  the  problems 
she  faces. 

Not  long  after  ivssumlng  office,  she  figured 
prominently  In  a  decision  which  denied  -he 
Monon  Railroad  a  combined  rail-water  rou'e 
for  transporting  coal  to  steel  mills  In  the 
Chicago  area.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  de- 
scribed her  actions  by  stating.  "She  is  cer- 
tainly giving  her  male  colleagues  some 
powerful  competition  In  the  art  of  common 
sense." 

While  she  has  played  an  ever  Increasing 
role  In  the  affairs  of  the  Commission,  help- 
ing to  decide  such  matters  as  the  Penn- 
Central  merger  plan— a  40.000-page  record 
In  Itself — her  principal  assignment  Is  on  the 
agency's  Division  1.  which  Is  often  referred 
to  as  the  paper  factory.  Fifteen  thousand 
motor  carriers  come  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  Division  1. 

Just  recently.  Commissioner  Brown  and 
two  colleagues  on  the  Commission  rendered 
a  decision  which  orders  the  C&O  Railroad  to 
continue  the  operation  of  six  of  Its  passenge: 
trains,  although  the  railroad  had  urgently 
requested  permission  to  discontinue  all  these 
trains 
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The  railroad  had  said  It  was  losing  about 
%12  million  a  year  on  the  service  because  of 
insufficient  traffic.  Mrs.  Brown,  in  a  sharp 
rebuttal  to  these  claims,  charged  the  rail- 
road. In  fact,  with  highly  questionable  book- 
keeping 

"The  computation  of  savings  and  deficits 
always  is  within  the  control  of  the  railroad. 
Too  often,  expenses  are  allocated  In  such  a 
manner  that  passenger  serv-lce  could  never 
show  a  profit.  lrresi>ectlve  of  the  num- 
ber of  fare- paying  passengers,"  Commissioner 
Brown  emphasized. 

Further  pointing  out  the  practices  used  by 
the  railroads  to  prove  deficits,  the  lady  com- 
missioner stated,  '"Here,  for  example,  labor 
I  crew  wages)  constituted  20  per  cent  of  the 
total  estimated  savings;  however,  under  un- 
ion contracts  and  agreements,  employes  are 
protected  and  their  wage  expense  would  con- 
tinue to  be  Incurred  by  C&O  even  with  dis- 
continuance. 

"'The  savable  expenses  for  depreciation  and 
operation  of  equipment  are  also  questionable 
because  the  equipment  will  continue  to  be 
tised  on  other  trains.  In  short,  there  Is  little 
basis  for  a  finding  that  the  savings  are  rea- 
sonably related  to  these  pxassenger  trains," 
she  stated  In  her  dissent. 

"Obviously,  the  forgotten  p>eople  who  want 
to  travel  by  train  have  found  a  champion  in 
Virginia  Mae  Brown,  the  West  Virginian 
whom  President  Johnson  appointed  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,"  wrote 
Harry  W.  Ernst  In  the  Charleston  Gazette,  in 
oommentlng  on  the  C&O  decision. 

What  new  fields  are  there  for  Virginia  Mae 
to  conquer'' 

Well,  already  there  is  talk  about  a  Supreme 
Court  apix)intment.  "Looking  ahead  to  a 
growing  workload  of  cases  involving  regu- 
lation. It  would  be  a  boon  to  have  a  pro- 
fessions! neutral — like  an  ICC  commis- 
sioner—on the  bench,"  a  recent  editorial  In 
the  Traffic  Management  monthly  said,  sug- 
gesting further  that  "she  (Mrs.  Brown)  is 
eminently  qualified,  according  to  her  ex- 
perience and  performance  record"  to  serve 
on  the  high  court. 

What  about  the  Presidency?  Well,  she 
certainly  has  one  vociferous  booster  for  the 
Job  and  that  Is  BLP&E  State  Legislative 
Chairman  Jack  Holt. 

Holt,  a  long-time  friend,  says  quite  frankly, 
"We  in  West  Virginia  want  her  In  an  elective 
ofBce.  She  is  the  best  qualified  lady  in  the 
whole  United  Suites  today  to  run  for  office — 
high  office  She  has  the  ability  to  do  any 
Job  there  is  In  government  and  do  it  well." 

Holt  predicts,  with  an  air  of  absolute  con- 
fidence. "Don't  worry,  you're  going  to  be 
hearing  a  lot  more  about  Virginia  Mae  as 
time  gees  on." 

This  writer  has  to  agree. 

Lady  Commissioner 

Virginia  Mae  Brown  works  in  a  man's 
world,  but  to  questions  about  gender  In  her 
dealings  with  her  colleagues,  she  says.  "The 
Way  I've  always  handled  it  is  to  operate  as 
If  there's  no  resistance  there  at  all.  Whether 
you're  a  man  or  a  woman,  you  have  to  keep 
up  and  be  as  well  Informed  as  ix>ssible.  Solid 
accomplishment  Is  much  the  best  way  for 
me." 

Solid  accomplishment  Is  a  way  of  life  with 
Virginia  Mae.  She  grew  up  In  a  speck  of  a 
town.  Pliny.  W.  Va.,  and  one  of  her  first  ac- 
complishments was  l>ecomlng  a  good  shot  .  .  . 
she  has  been  hitting  her  mark  ever  since. 

Two  stints  at  the  University  of  West  Vir- 
ginia gave  her.  first,  the  nickname  "Peaches" 
»h!ch  has  stuck  with  her,  an  AB  degree  in 
education,  and  a  husband  with  the  same  last 
nanie.  James  V.  Brown.  The  second  tour  of 
duty  at  U.  of  W.  Va.  brought  her  a  degree  in 
law  and  set  the  stage  for  a  phenomenal  rise 
on  the  political  scene. 

Today  she  lives  with  husband  James  and 
daughters  Vlcki  and  Pamela  Kay  in  Alexan- 
tlrla,   Virginia,    a   short   distance    from   her 


offices  In  the  ICC  Building  in  Washington, 
DC. 

Walk  into  those  offices  and  you  will  be  im- 
mediately Impressed  by  the  beautiful  decor 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  staff.  The  decor  is 
"Peaches' "  own  creation  with  red  carpets, 
red-and-white  drapes,  oS-whlte  walls  and 
white  furniture.  She  would  make  her  mark 
in  interior  decorating  if  she  chose. 

A  hearty  handshake,  that  radiant  smile, 
and  a  cheery  "won't  you  sit  down?"  makes 
the  stranger  a  stranger  no  longer.  Tou  learn 
very  quickly  that  here  Is  a  lady  who  knows 
her  business,  no  matter  what  the  subject, 
and  her  sweeping  personality  tells  you  why 
and  how  she  accomplishes  that  which  she 
sets  out  to  accomplish. 

On  the  wall  in  her  Impressive  office  Is  a 
picture  of  President  Johnson  on  which  he 
inscribed:  "To  Mrs.  V.  M.  Brown,  a  lady  of 
charm  and  tact." 

Meet  Mrs.  Brown  and  you  will  say,  "Presi- 
dent Johnson  knows  what  he  Is  talking  about 
this  time." 


•FIND  ROACHES.  FILTH  IN  PACKING 
PLANT  TOUR" 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Agriculture  Subcommittee  on 
Livestock  and  Grains  has  been  holding 
hearings  on  two  meat  inspection  bills 
which  I  introduced.  Some  enlightening 
news  article  have  been  carried  in  the 
Des  Moines  Register.  I  have  placed  them 
in  the  Congressional  Record  so  that  all 
who  read  the  Record  may  have  access  to 
this  information.  Another  one  published 
July  23  is  as  follows: 
Find  Roaches,  Filth  in  Packing  Plant  Tour 

Washington,  D.C. — Federal  investiga- 
tors have  discovered  shocking  sRnltary  con- 
ditions not  only  in  small  meat  packing 
plantj,  but  also  In  several  plants  operated 
by  prominent  national  meat  firms. 

The  Register  obtained  investigation  re- 
ports last  week  from  all  50  states  made  by 
Agriculture  Department  meat  inspectors 
who  looked  into  conditions  in  slaughtering 
and  processing  plants  not  under  federal  m- 
spectio-:. 

Flftesn  per  cent  of  meat  slaughtering  and 
25  per  cent  of  processing — enough  meat  to 
feed  30  million  persons — does  not  come  un- 
der federal  inspection  because  the  meat  does 
not  cross  state  lines. 

nVE  YEARS  AGO 

The  only  Agriculture  Department  survey 
of  non-federally  Inspected  plants  was  made 
five  years  ago.  The  detailed  investigation 
reports  never  became  public  until  last  week's 
congressional  committee  debate  over  bills 
designed  to  strengthen  federal  and  state 
m.eat  inspection. 

Representative  Neal  Smith  (Dem.,  la.)  be- 
lieves few  persons  realize  that  some  of  the 
large  national  Arms  operate  plants  on  an 
intrastate  basis  to  meet  state  snd  local  com- 
petition, and  that  these  plants  are  not  fed- 
erally Inspected. 

Tiie  federal  Investigators  looked  at  rela- 
tively few  Intrastate  plants  operated  by  the 
l.irge  national  firms,  but  the  following  were 
some  of  their  findings: 

At  a  Louisiana  plant  operated  by  one  of 
the  largest  firms:  "Meat  barrels  were  rusty. 
Boning  boards  were  old  and  caked  with  fats 
and  meat  Juices." 


At  a  Florida  plant  operated  by  the  same 
firm:  "'We  could  only  open  the  door  and 
look  in  the  holding  cooler  since  the  room 
was  filled  to  capacity.  Since  the  cooler  w.is 
so  congested,  footprints  were  present  on  the 
bellies.'" 

At  a  Florida  plant  operated  by  another  na- 
tional firm:  "This  branch  house  is  old  and 
rundown.  The  sanitation  is  poor.  EMdence 
of  rats  and  mice  were  present  on  the  second 
floor  in  the  dry  storage  area." 

At  a  national  firm's  Virginia  plant:  "Some 
cockroaches  were  observed  in  the  curing  cel- 
lar where  exposed  meat  is  handled  and 
stored.  Meat  grinder  bearings  had  much  en- 
crusted putrid  material  .  .  .  sausage  was 
hung  on  unclean  aluminum  smoke  sticks 
and  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  clean  the 
sausage  mixer  .  .  .  some  beef  cuts  hanging 
In  the  cooler  showed  evidence  of  soilage  and 
had  not  been  reconditioned  by  removing  the 
soiled  portions."' 

At  a  Texas  plant  operated  by  the  same  na- 
tional firm:  "Numerous  carcasses  and  tubs 
of  meat  were  observed  to  be  contaminated 
with  drippings  from  the  celling.  Paint,  scale, 
rust,  and  plaster  were  scaling  down  from 
the  walls  and  celling  on  the  products 
through  the  plant. 

"A  majority  of  the  hogs  contained  a  great 
number  of  beater  wounds  on  them  which 
were  grossly  contaminated  with  tub  water 
and  hair.  Other  carcasses  were  found  to  have 
large  chronic  wounds  on  them." 

The  investigators  also  reported  good  con- 
ditions In  some  of  the  non-federally  inspected 
branch  plants  operated  by  national  firms. 

Congressman  Smith,  the  author  of  two  bills 
designed  to  broaden  federal  inspection  and 
strengthen  presently  inadequate  state  in- 
spection, commented: 

"Some  of  the  big  companies  have  set  up 
these  Intrastate  branch  plants  strictly  for 
the  purposes  of  meeting  local  competition. 
They  have  been  forced  to  resort  to  inferior 
practices.  They  can't  compete  without  oper- 
ating  as   the   local   plants   do." 

Dorothy  Wheeler,  an  oHlclal  of  a  large  con- 
sumer co-operative,  also  expressed  concern 
about  the  national  firms  as  she  testified  in 
support  of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  before 
the  House  Agriculture  Livestock  Subcom- 
mittee. She  said: 

"We  are  quite  concerned  over  the  fact  that 
many  large  packing  plants  carefully  retain 
their  status  as  intrastate  businesses  so  as  to 
avoid  federal -inspection.  This  is  even  true  of 
individual  plants  operated  by  some  of  the 
largest  packing  corporations  In  the  country 
in  states  that  have  no  Inspection  laws.  We 
question  the  Intent  of  such  a  practice." 

INFECTION    LAWS 

Only  25  states  have  laws  requiring  manda- 
tory inspection  of  slaughtering  and  process- 
ing. The  USDA  investigation  showed  abuses 
and  inadequate  inspections  in  many  of  these 
25  states. 

The  administration  bill  would  tighten  pro- 
cedures to  insure  that  unwholesome  meat 
doesn't  get  into  channels  of  human  con- 
sumption and  would  provide  matching  funds 
and  technical  help  to  states  willing  to  come 
up  to  federal  standards  In  their  own  insfiec- 
tion  systems. 

Smith  also  is  sponsoring  another  bill  which 
would  bring  far  more  large  packers  under 
federal  inspection.  This  bill  wotUd  require 
federal  inspection  of  all  firms  considered  In 
interstate  commerce  under  provisions  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

The  American  Meat  Institute,  represent- 
ing the  large  packers,  has  indicated  its  dis- 
pleasure at  both  bills,  and  offered  a  series  of 
amendments  which  Smith  says  would  destroy 
the  effectiveness  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

There  are  indications,  however,  that  some 
of  the  largest  national  firms  might  urge  pas- 
sage of  bill  before  publicity  from  the  USDA 
Investigation  reports  leads  to  a  general  scan- 
dal. 
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A  spokesman  for  Armour  and  Co  said  in  an 
Interview  that  his  company  supports  the  ad- 
mlnlstrauon  bill  with  only  minor  reserva- 
tions. He  was  unable  to  detail  these  reserva- 
tions completelv  berore  checking  Monday 
with  legal  counsel  for  the  firm  He  also  said 
he  would  check  to  see  whether  his  company 
agrees  with  the  position  presented  by  the 
American  Meat  Institute 

He  said  that  -Ul  Armour  plants,  regardless 
of   Inspection,   meet   all   federal   standards. 


THE  RAT  EXTERMINATION  ACT  OF 
1967— A    TESTING    GROUND    FOR 
THOSE  WHO  ARE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 
Mr.    PATTEN     Mr     Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr   Resnick]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    RESNICK     Mr     Speaker,    a    few 
moments  after   the   Rat   Extermination 
Act  of  1967  bit  the  dust,  temporarily,  at 
the  hands  of  Republican  crusaders,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  said  it 
was  "a  cruel  blow  to  the  poor  children  of 
America." 

The  President  lamented  that  the  Con- 
gress did  not  see  fit  to  spend  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  money — $40  million  in 
2  years — to  undo  the  national  shame  re- 
sulting from  rat  infestation,  especially 
in  large  cities. 

Indeed,  the  next  day  in  a  speech  before 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the 
President  again  hoped  publicly  for  the 
day  that  the  Congress  would  act  as  in- 
telligently on  programs  for  our  children 
as  it  does  on  programs  to  maintain  the 
health  of  farm  animals. 

The  United  States  will  not  cease  to 
exist  because  the  Rat  Extermmation  Act 
was  not  passed  and  funded  on  the  first 
try. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  indication  of 
a  lack  of  interest,  especially  by  Repub- 
licans. In  the  daily  problems  of  millions 
of  people  who  live  in  the  cities  across  this 
Nation. 

The  stakes  are  very  great.  President 
Johnson  said  when  referring  to  this 
measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rat  problem  is  a 
growing  urban  problem.  It  Is  a  health 
problem. 

It  aggravates  housing  problems.  It  is 
a  nationwide  problem,  and  It  Is  not  being 
checked  by  the  use  of  local  resources 
alone. 

The  President  has  now  asked  Con- 
gress to  join  the  cities  in  their  fight 
agairwt  rats. 

In  the  same  manner,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  asked  the  Congress  to  Join 
in  the  fight  against  urban  deterioration. 
against  poverty,  against  tuberculosis. 
against  crime,  against  illiteracy. 

These  are  all  local  problems.  Yet  they 
are  aU  national  problems,  too. 

The  resources  of  the  U.S.  Government 
should  be  used  for  rat  control  as  much  as 
for  polio  control. 

There  Is  no  difference  as  far  as  human 
beings  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ultimate  object  of 
every  one  of  President  Johnsons  urban 
programs  is  people — human  beings,  chil- 


dren,    families,    sons,    daughters,    and 
mothers  and  fathers 

I  urge  the  Hou.'^  to  reconsider  its  ill- 
conceived  vote  on  the  Rat  Extermination 
Act.  

AMERICAN    PAVILION    AT    EXPO    67 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Rodney]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  ix)int  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  dunng  the  recent  iioliday  re- 
cess I  had  the  occasion  to  visit  Montreal, 
Canada,  and  there  to  tour  the  current 
world  exposition — "Expo  67."  Needless  to 
say,  the  publicity  surrounding  sharp 
criticism  of  the  United  States  pavilion 
at  Expo  67  led  me  to  our  exliibit  in 
Montreal  and  prompted  me  to  examine 
clo.'^ely  the  examples  of  Americana  on 
display  there. 

The  20-story-tall  geodesic  bubble 
which  is  the  .American  pavilion  has  been 
widely  acclaimed  as  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive— if  not  the  most  attractive — 
buildings  at  Expo  67.  Its  interior  is  filled 
with  many  unique  and  eye-catching  ex- 
hibits which  are  truly  indicative  of  the 
American  scene 

Certainly,  the  visitor  to  Expo  67  from 
another  land  is  familiar  with  our  coun- 
try's early  inhabitants— the  .American 
IndiatLs — and  have  ooohhed  and  aahhhed 
many  times  at  wild  we.st  movies  shown 
in  their  homeland.-;  The  cowboy  and  In- 
dian are  part  of  .America—part  of  Amer- 
ica visitors  to  our  pavilion  enjoy  .seeing. 
Few  if  any  international  tourists  are 
not  familiar  with  America's  Hollywood 
and  .American  .screen  stars.  And  Holly- 
wood IS  present  in  the  American  pavilion. 
There  are  many  fine  examples  of 
American  folk  art  and  culture.  At  the 
.American  pavilion  visitors  can  see  the 
household  art  of  quilting  which  is  still 
practiced  by  rural  families  and  church 
groups  in  my  own  congressional  district. 
U  S  achievements  in  outer  space  have 
been  heralded  the  world  over  and  at 
Expo  67  the  international  traveler  can 
see  evidence  of  the  planning,  and  testing, 
and  equipment  development  and  space 
capsules  and  vehicles  which  have  been 
and  are  being  utilized  in  American  space 
efforts. 

I  agree  with  the  position  of  the  U  S. 
Information  Agency  when  it  determined 
ours  would  not  be  a  product  .show  Any- 
one who  visited  the  Ru.ssian  pavilion  at 
the  Bru.s.sels  World's  Fair  can  attest  to 
the  boredom  experienced  by  visitors  as 
they  viewed  huge  piles  of  textiles  and  a 
clutter  of  unexciting  machinery  which 
made  up  a  large  part  of  the  Ru.ssian  dis- 
play there.  What  did  attract  visitors  to 
the  Russian  pavilion  in  Bru.s.sels""  The 
opportunity  to  view  one  exhibit  which 
stirred  excitement — the  Ru.ssian  sputnik. 
It  is  my  ob.servation  that  the  Ameri- 
can pavilion  at  Expo  67  in  one  which 
long  will  be  remembered  by  visitors  from 
other  nations,  including  Canada,  our 
neighbor  to  the  north.  We  Americans  are 
wrong  If  we  try  to  measure  its  effective- 


ness by  the  degree  of  appeal  to  ourselves 
and  fellow  Americans.  The  USIA  has  at- 
tempted to  portray  the  many-faceted 
.American  scene  and.  I  believe,  has 
achieved  its  objective  with  finesse. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to; 

Mr.  Dole  '  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  FoRD',  for  the  balance  of  the  week, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  W.'VMPLER  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford'.  for  today,  July  25,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr,  Hunt  •  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  P\)RDi,  for  today.  July  25,  on  account 
of  official  busine.ss. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  i>ermission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  10  minutes,  today;  to 
revi.se  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  Dent  lat  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert i.  for  60  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  PuriNSKi,  for  60  minutes,  on  July 
26;  to  revi.se  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wyatt)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:  > 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kvpferman,  for  30  minutes,  on 
July  26. 

Mr.  ScHwENGEL.  for  30  minutes,  on 
July  26. 

Mr.  GooDELL,  for  30   minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressionu 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Shriver  to  include  a  personal  ex- 
planation by  Mr.  Dole. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wyatt  i  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  BrsH. 

Mr.  O'KoN.sKi. 

Mr.  Reinecke. 

I  The  following  Members  «at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Patten  •  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr   Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Rarick. 

Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Brasco. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Hou.se  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title,  which  was  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 
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Hil.  10368.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  otber  purposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  1191.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  distribu- 
tion dl  Judgment  funds  among  members  of 
the  Confederated  Bands  of  the  Ute  Indian 
Tribes. 

BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  10368.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  814.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  2158. 
a  bill  to  regulate  and  foster  commerce  among 
the  States  by  providing  a  system  for  the  tax- 
ation of  interstate  commerce  (Rept.  No.  510) . 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  10915.  A  blU  to  amend  section  202  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  511).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  'Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


ADJOURNMENT  I 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly I  at  7  o'clock  and  59  minutes  p.m.) 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
July  26,  1967.  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

949.  A  letter  from  the  Ladles  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic.  Inc.,  SUver  Spring, 
Md.,  tran.smlttlng  the  annual  report  of  the 
Ladles  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
Inc..  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  86-47;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

950.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  review  of  certain  aspects  of  the  wheat 
export  program  conducted  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

951.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  an  applica- 
tion for  a  supplemental  loan  and  graift  from 
the  St.  John  Irrigating  Co.,  of  Malad  City. 
Idaho,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
10  of  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of 
1956;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

952.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  activities 
carried  on  by  the  Geological  Survey  during 
the  reporting  period  January  1  through  June 
30.  1967,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  87^26;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  AlTalrs. 


REPORTS      OF      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  8629.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
act  of  July  4.  1966  (Public  Law  89-491 ) :  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  509).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  pubUc 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

HJl.  11705.  A  bill  to  provide  for  scenic  de- 
velopment and  beautlflcation  of  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  systems;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 

HJl.  11706.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
a  commission  to  study  and  appraise  the  orga- 
nization and  operation  of  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  Government;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H.R.  11707.  A  blU  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  BOOGS: 

H.R.  11708.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
certain  States  bordering  the  Mississippi  River 
In  the  construction  of  the  Great  River  Road; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  EILBERG: 

H.R.  11709.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VH  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  Federal 
grants  under  the  open-space  land  program 
for  the  development  and  redevelopment  of 
exslting  open-space  land  and  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  outdoor  and  indoor  recreational 
buildings,  centers,  facilities,  and  equipment, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Bankmg  and  Currency. 

H.R.  11710.  A  bill  to  amend  the  prevailing 
wage  provisions  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  to 
include  subsistence  allowances;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 

H.R.  11711.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction 
for  income  tax  pvyposes,  in  the  case  of  a 
disabled  individual,  for  expenses  for  trans- 
portation to  and  from  work,  and  to  provide 
an  additional  exemption  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  is  dis- 
abled; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HAIiPERN: 

H.R.  11712.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  Income  tax  purposes  of  expenses  incurred 
by  an  individual  for  transportation  to  and 
from  work;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
MeaiLB. 

By  Mr.  HERLONO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Haley) : 

H.R.  11713.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reqiUre  the  capital- 
ization of  certain  costs  incurred  In  planting 
and  developing  citrus  groves:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  IRWIN: 

HJl.  11714.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  Pop  War- 
ner Little  Scholars,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  KARTH: 

H.R.  11715.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
certain  States  bordering  the  Mississippi  Riv- 
er in   the  construction  of  the  Great  River 
Road;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA : 

H.R.  11716.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction 
for  income  tax  purposes,  in  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled individual,  for  expenses  for  transpor- 
tation to  and  from  work,  and  to  provide  an 
additional   exemption  for  income  tax  pur- 


poses for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  is  dis- 
abled; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  MOSS: 
H.R.  11717.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  with 
respect  to  the  labeling  of  packages  of  cig- 
arettes and  for  other  purpKSses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MIZE: 
H.R.  11718.  A  bill  to  provide  incentives  for 
the  establishment  of  new  or  expanded  Job- 
producing  industrial  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments in  rural  areas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  11719.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  program  under  which  tickets 
to  professional,  semiprofesslonal,  and  ama- 
teur baseball,  football,  basketball,  hockey, 
and  soccer  games  will  be  furnished  at  no 
cost  by  local  poUce  officers  and  fireman  to 
individuals  under  the  age  of  19,  particularly 
such  individuals  who  are  economically  un- 
derprivileged; to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  11720.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  indus- 
trial development  bonds  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered obligations  of  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments, the  interest  on  which  Is  exempt 
from  Federal  Income  tax;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CKONSKI: 
H.R.  11721.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  honey  and  honey  prod- 
ucts and  to  Impose  impyort  limitations  on 
honey  and  honey  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   RIVERS: 
H.R.  11722.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction  at   military   Installations   and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.R.  11723.  A   bill    to    provide   for   orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona: 
H.R.  11724.  A   bill   to   provide   for   orderly 
trade   in  textile  articles;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,    Mr.    O'Hara    of    Michigan, 
Mr.   ScHEtJER,   and   Mr.  William   D. 
Ford)  : 
H.R.  11725.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  in  order  to  Increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  remedies;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  11726.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  nu- 
clear sccelerator  to  be  constructed  at  Weston, 
111.,  shall  be  named  the  "Enrico  Fermi  Nuclear 
Accelerator"    in    memory    of    the    late    Dr. 
Enrico  Fermi;    to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  BATTIN: 
H.R.  11727.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  honey  and  honey  prod- 
ucts and  to  impose  Import  limitations  on 
honey  and  honey  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  11728.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  ROGEms  of  Colorado)  : 
H.R.  11729.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Mount 
Carbon  project  for  flood  protection  and  other 
purposes  on  the  Bear  Creek  In  Colorado;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  11730.  A   bill    to   provide  for   orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;    to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HALL: 
H.R.  11731.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6(a) 
(1)   of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
to  delay  for  1  year  the  effective  date  of  the 
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minimum  wage  rate  of  $1  60  an  hour:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON : 
H.R.  11732.  A  bin   the  amend   the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  so  aa   to   require   that   certain 
firearms  transported  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  must  be  consigned  to  the  recipi- 
ents through  local  law  enforcement  officers. 
to  the  committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina: 
HJl.  11733.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  In  order  to  provide 
that  product  advertising  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  discussion  of  Issues  of  pub- 
lic Imixn-tance:   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  McMIlXAN: 
H.R.  11734.  A   bill   to  amend   the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  In  order  to  provide  that 
product  adyertlslng  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
constitute  the  discussion  of  Issues  of  public 
Importance;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Cotumerce. 

H.R.  11735.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MacOREGOR 
H.R.  11736.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  aircraft 
noise  abatement  regulations  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce 

By   Mr.   MAILLIARD: 
H.R.  11737.  A    bill    to    eetabUsh    the    Port 
Point   National   Historic   Site   in   San    Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  and  for  other  purp<3ses:   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MILLS 
H.R.  11738.    A    bill     to    amend    the    tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  certain  watch  move- 
ments;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  MINK 
H.R.  11739.  A  bin  to  amend  section  152 
(b)  (31  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
for  the  purpose  of  including  nationals  of 
the  United  States  within  the  definition  of 
the  term  "dependent"  in  connection  with 
deductions  for  personal  exemptions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Wauczb)  : 

H.R.  11740.  A  bin  to  provide  an  additional 

Inveeiment    tax    credit    for    potash    mining 

equipment;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 

H.R.  11741.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  potassium  chloride  or 
muriate  of  potash,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  Yorlc 
H.R.  11742.  A  bill  to  amend  the  college 
work-study  program  with  respect  to  institu- 
tional matching  and  [>ermisslble  hours  of 
work;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  SISK  i  f or  himself.  Mr  Brrrs. 
Mr.  BuBKK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Johnson  of  California.  Mr  Mathias 
of  California.  Mr.  Teagve  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr  TUNNCY.  Mr  Talcott. 
ttx.  Moss.  Mr  McFall.  Mr  Gubscr. 
Mr.     LECcrrr.      .-ind      Mr       Don      H. 

CLAtJSKN  I 

H.R.  11743.  A  bill  to  amend  t;ne  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  witn  rf=>pect 
to  the  rate  of  duly  on  olues  packed  in  cer- 
tain airtight  containers,  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  UTT 

H.R.  11744.  A    bill    to    amend    Public    Law 
874,  8l8t  Congress,  to  include  federally  con- 
nected children  living  In  institutions,  to  the 
Committee   on   Education   a.nd    Labor. 
By  Mr.  WATKINS 

H.R.  11745.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  authority 
for  the  current  wheat  and  feed  grain  pro- 
grams and  to  authorize  programs  that  will 
permit  the  market  system  to  work  more  ef- 


fectively for  wheat  and  feed  grains,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

HR  11746  A  bUl  to  control  unfair  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products  ai'.d  associations  of  .luch  producers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture 

By  Mr.  WYMAN   i  for  himself  and  Mr. 
De.nney) 
HR   11747.  A  blU  to  cut  off  Federal  bene- 
fits for  conviction  of  noting  and  prohibiting 
entitlement    to  such    benefits   thereafter;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  .\Ir.  BEVILL: 
HR   11748     A    bill    to   provide  for   orderly 
trade   In    textile   articles;    to   the   Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr    DOW 
HR    11749    .\  bill  to  clarify  and  otherwise 
amend   the  Meat   Inspection   Act.   to  provide 
for  cooperation  with  appropriate  State  agen- 
cies   with    respect    to   State   meat   Inspection 
programs,    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Commltfee  on  .Agriculture 
By  Mr   GETT\'S 
HR     11750    A   bin    to  provide   for  orderly 
trade   In   te.xtile   articles:    to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr    RIVERS: 
HR   11751     .-V    bill    to    provide    for    orderly 
trade   In    te.xtUe   articles;    to  the   Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr   STEPHENS 
HR   11752     .■A    bill    to   provide    for   orderly 
trade   In    textile   articles;    to   the  Committee 
on  Ways  .ind  Means. 

HR  11753  A  bin  to  assist  In  the  promo- 
tion of  economic  «t:ibUl2Uitlon  by  requiring 
the  disclosure  of  finance  charges  In  connec- 
ti..)n  with  extension  of  credit;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  BanKlnn  .iml  Currency. 
By  Mr  BOB  WILSON: 
H  R  11754  A  bin  to  amend  title  10  United 
Stale  Code  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  ye^irs  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices 

By  Mr    ANDERSON  of  Tennessee: 
H  R   11755    A    bin    to   regulate   Imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products    and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   BRINKLEY 
HR   11756     A    bni    to    provide    for   orderly 
trade   in   textile   articles,    to   the   Conunlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  BYRNES  )r  Wl.sconsln  (for 
himself  and  Mr  Gilbekti 
HR  11757  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  C'Xle  of  1954  to  provide  that  ar- 
bitrage bonds  are  not  to  be  considered  obli- 
gations of  States  and  local  governments,  the 
intere.it  on  which  l.s  exempt  from  Federal 
Income  tax.  to  the  Cimmlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr  BUCHANAN: 
HR  11758  K  bill  to  determine  the  claims 
of  certain  prisoners  of  war  permanently  dis- 
abled, and  to  confer  Jurisdiction  upon  the 
Court  of  Claims  in  the  event  of  disagree- 
ment as  to  such  claims;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    CARTER 
HR    11759    .\  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of   1934  in  order  to  provide  that 
product  advertis^mg  sh.ill  not  be  deemed  to 
constitute  the  d;fcusslon  of  issues  of  public 
Import.xnce;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and   Foreign   Commerce 
By  Mr   DONOHUE 
HR   11760     \    bill    to    provide    for   orderly 
trade   .n   textile   articles,    to   the   Committee 
on  Ways  a:;d  Means. 
By  Mr   HALl  : 
HR   11781    .\  bin  to  assure  the  purity  and 
qualitv    nf   all    Imported    dairy    pnxlucts    for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  dairy  Industry 
and    protecting    the    public    health;    to    the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 


By  Mr  KORNEGAY: 
H.R   11762     A    bill    to    provide    for   orderly 
trade   In   textile   articles;    to   the   Committee 
^n  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  MAKSH: 
HR   11763.    A   bin    to   provide   for   orderly 
i.-ade   In   textile   articles;    to   the   Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  XL\TSUNAGA: 
HR   11764    .\   bin   to   amend   section   1575 
of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  m  order 
to  clarify  the  type  of  asslst.ince  which  per- 
sons receiving  exemplary  rehabilitation  cer- 
tihc.iies  are  entitled  to  receive;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  S'^rvlces. 
By  Mr  POLLOCK: 
HR   11765    A  bin  to  provide  incentives  for 
the  establl-.hment  of  new  or  expanded  Job- 
producing  industrial  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments  In  rural   areas;    to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  RARICK: 
H  R.  11766.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  redemp- 
tion In  gold  of  any  obligations  of  the  United 
States  for.  and  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  any 
gold    of    the    United    States    to.    any    nation 
which  is  indebted   to  the  United  Slates;   to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr  RIVERS: 
HR   11767    A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary  of    the    Navy    to    adjust    the   legu'^latlve 
Jurisdiction   exercised   by   the   United   Slates 
over  lands  comprising  the  U.S.  Naval  Station. 
Long    Beach.    Calif ;    to    the    Committee   on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  SNYDER : 
HJl.  11788.  A  bin  to  cut  off  Federal  benefits 
for  conviction  of  rioting  and  prohibiting  en- 
titlement to  such  benefits  thereafter;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  TUNNEY; 
HR.  11769    A   bill   to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  study  the  most  feasible 
and  desirable  means  of  establishing  certain 
portions  of  the  tldelands.  bays,  and  estuaries. 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  seaward  areas,  and 
Great  Lakes  of  the  United  States  as  marine 
sanctuaries  and   for   other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on   Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

BvBlr.  ZWACH: 
H.R.  11770.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  honey  and  honey 
products  and  to  Impose  Import  limitations  on 
honey  and  honey  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.DERWINSKI: 
H  R.  11771  A  bill  for  the  esUbllshment  of 
a  commission  to  study  and  appraise  the  or- 
ganization and  operation  of  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

H.R.  11772.  A  bni  to  Incorporate  Pop 
Warner  Little  Scholars,  Inc.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr  FOLEY: 
HR.  11773.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961  to  permit  financing  of  water  and  waste 
disposal  facilities  In  resort  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
HR  11774.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  assist 
in  the  formation  of  local  organizations  by 
residents  of  urban  nelghb<.,rhc  ids  for  the 
purpose  of  Improving  the  physical,  economic, 
and  social  conditions  prevailing  In  such 
neighborhoods;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania 
HR   11775.  A  bill   to  amend   the  National 
Housing  Act  to  establish  a  new  program  of 
mortgage     Insurance     and     counseling     as- 
sistance    to     aid     low-Income     families     to 
achieve   the  goal  of  homeownershlp:    to  the 
Committee  on  Binklng  and  Currency. 
Bv  Mr   KUPFERMAN: 
H  R   11776    A  bill  to  amend  section  202  of 
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the  Agricultural   Act  of   1956:    to   the  Com- 
aiit'ee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
H.B.  11777.  A  bUl  to  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance to  courts,  correctional  systems,  and 
coir.munity  agencies  to  increase  their  capa- 
bility to  prevent,  treat,  and  control  juvenile 
delinquency,  to  assist  research  efforts  In  the 
prevention,  treatment,  and  control  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.SCHEUER: 
HR.  11778.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  food  and 
medical  services  on  an  emergency  basis  to 
prevent  human  suffering  or  Iocs  of  life;  to 
the  Committee  en  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia : 
HR.  11779.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  designate  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  an  officer  to 
establish,  coordinate,  and  administer  pro- 
jrams  authorized  by  this  act,  for  the  reclama- 
uon,  acquisition,  and  conservation  of  lands 
and  water  adversely  affected  by  coal  mining 
operations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on   Interior  and  Insular   Affairs. 

By  Mr.BEVTLL: 
HJ  Res,  741.  Joint    resolution    creating    a 
J3:nt  Committee   To   Investigate  Crime;    to 
t.ie  Committee  on  Rules.  i 

ByMr.  DENT:  ' 

H. J  Res.  742.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  October  31  of 
each  year  as  National  UNICEF  Day;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.J.  Res.  743.  Joint   resolution   designating 
July  25  of  each  year  as  Puerto  Rlcan  Day  In 
the  United  States  of  America;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  i 

ByMr,  PICKLE:  I 

H  J.  Res.  744.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Called  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS:  I 

H  J,  Res.  745.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H  J  Res,  746.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  requiring  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  House  of  Representatives  In  the 
making  of  treaties;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REID  Of  New  York : 
H  J  Res.  747.  Joint  resolution   to  establish 
a  Joint  Select  Committee  on  Civil  Disorder; 
•■0  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
H  J.  Res.  748.  Joint    resolution    creating    a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  424.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concerning  military  forces  In  the 
Congo;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Abends,  Mr.  LaniD,  Mr. 
Crameb,  Mr.  PoiT,  Mr.  Rhodes  of 
Arizona,  Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  Mr. 
GooDELL,  Mr.  Smith  of  California, 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Martin,   Mr.   Latta,   and   Mr.   Qun.- 

LEN)  : 

H.  Con.  Ret    425.   A  resolution   to  estab- 
lish a  Joint  congressional  committee  to  In- 
vestigate riots  and  violent  civil  disorder;  to 
■•*ie  Commttee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.   BUTTON: 

H,   Con.   Res.   aog.   Concurrent    resolution 
telative  to  military  forces  In  the  Congo;  to 
'he  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MYERS: 

H    Con.   Res.   427.  Concurrent  resolution 


relative  to  military  forces  In  the  Congo;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FRELINQHU YSEN : 
H.  Res.  819.  Resolution  to  create  a  select 
committee  to  investigate  the  cause  of  riots 
in  large  metropolitan  areas;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.  Res.  816.  Resolution    concerning    Rho- 
desia; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.  Res.  817.  Resolution  to  create  a  select 
committee  to  investigate  causes  of  riots  in 
large  metropolitan  areas:  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
H.  Res.  818.  Resolution    concerning    Rho- 
desia; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


to  be  coped  with,  to  implement  the  1966  In- 
ternational Education  Act  and  to  support  an 
effective,  long-range  foreign  aid  program, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  private 
bills  Eind  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  11780.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 
R.  Ouerra;  to  the  Conomittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr,   BROWN  of  California: 
HJl.   11781.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Dea 
Lay-Hong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
HJl.  11782.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  accept  allot- 
ment relinquishments,  approve  a  lieu  allot- 
ment selection,  and  issue  appropriate  patents 
therefor  to  the  heirs  of  Dolly  McCovey;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs.   

By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
HR.  11783.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bessie 
WilllamB;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  GOODLING: 
H.R.  11784.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Kim 
Young  Nam;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  HANLEY: 
H.R.  11785.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gaetano 
Di  Marco,  Benedetta  Di  Marco,  and  Gustavo 
Dl  Marco,  husband,  wife,  and  minor  child; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  11786.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  VI to 
Williams;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  11787.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Con- 
rado  Gonzalez-Nunez;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KAZEN: 
HJl.  11788.  A   bill  for  the   relief  of   Mrs. 
Gisela  Haller;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Itlr.  LONG  of  Maryand: 
HR.  11789.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Domingo   A.   Oarcia,   bla   wife,   Puriflcacion 
Romoeo  Garcia,  and  their  children,  Margaret 
Garcia  and  Virginia  Oarcia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  11790.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosa- 
mond H.  Campoplano;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  11791.  A    bill    for   the    relief   of   Ana 
Adellna  Machado;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  TENZER: 
H.R.  11792.  A   bill   for  the   relief   of   Llvla 
VUlano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU, 
132.  Mr.  8TRATTON  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Center  for  Human  and  International  Re- 
lations, Geneva,  N.Y.,  urging  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate funds,  commensurate  with  the 
importance  and  magnitude  of  the  problems 
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SENATE 

Tuesday,  July  25,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  DJD.,  minister, 
Capitol  Hill  Methodist  Church.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  God  of  peace,  good  will,  and  under- 
standing love,  we  bow  before  Thee  in  re- 
pentance for  our  sins.  Today  we  see  in  our 
own  cities  brother  fighting  against 
brother,  neighbor  against  neighbor,  even 
children  against  parents.  We  have 
strayed  from  our  intended  creation.  We 
are  not  living  in  touch  with  each  other  or 
Thee.  We  do  not  know  the  serenity  of 
peace,  good  will  and  understajiding  love. 
In  fact,  dear  Lord,  reason  and  intelli- 
gence have  taken  second  place  to  venge- 
ance. 

Look  upon  us  in  our  frustrations  and 
bewilderment  with  a  quickening  of  new 
faith,  hope,  and  love.  Keep  steady  and 
enlighten  the  leadership  of  this  Nation. 
Give  pause  to  its  citizens  as  we  contem- 
plate the  consequences  of  irresponsibility. 

Bring  peace  to  the  streets  of  our  cities. 
Help  us  to  learn  together  what  has  caused 
our  plight  and  show  us  the  path  to  a 
better  life  for  all  coming  from  the  trage- 
dies we  have  brought  on  ourselves.  We 
pray  in  the  Master's  name.  Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  commimicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bUl  (8.  1191)  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  a 
judgment  against  the  United  States  re- 
covered by  the  Southern  Ute  Tribe  of 
the  Southern  Ute  Reservation  in 
Colorado." 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday,  July  24,  1967,  was  dispensed 
with. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  entered  yesterday,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke] 
is  to  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin] 
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Is  then  to  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 
I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts Is  necessarily  absent,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  be  recognized  at  this  lime. 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  this  privilege. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield  to  me  for  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas. 


THE  JOE  ANDERSON  PLATOON 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  tonight. 
at  10  p.m..  the  CBS  television  network 
will  tiave  a  special  program  which  I  urge 
all  Senators  and  friends  to  watch.  It 
is  a  rare  opportimlty  to  gain  a  little  bet- 
ter imderstandlng  of  what  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  Vietnam  involves  for  the  young 
American  men  who  are  fighting  in  that 
war. 

The  program  is  entitled  The  Joe 
Anderson  Platoon,"  and  is  a  rerun  of  a 
program  presented  earlier  this  month 
The  program  was  filmed  by  a  French 
company  and  was  first  shown  m  Europe 
I  understand  that  it  had  a  very  favorable 
and  widespread  effect  on  the  Europeans 
who  had  the  opportunity  to  see  It. 

A  good  portion  of  the  film  was  taken  in 
actual  combat  situations  in  the  northern 
zone  of  South  Vietnam.  I  am  sure  Sena- 
ators  will  agree  with  me  that  it  contains 
some  of  the  finest  pictures  ever  taken 
of  combat  action. 

The  program  has  already  won  wide 
acclaim  for  its  presentation  of  the  con- 
flict In  Vietnam,  and  for  this  reason, 
I  recommend  it  to  everyone. 

But  I  have  a  more  personal  Interest 
In  recommending  the  film  The  featured 
Individual  in  the  program,  Lt  Joe  An- 
derson. Is  from  Topeka.  Kans  ;  and  when 
I  appointed  him  to  West  Point  in  1961. 
he  was  the  first  Negro  ever  appointed 
from  Kansas  to  a  service  academy 

Lieutenant  Anderson  had  a  record  of 
outstanding  achievements  long  before 
the  film  was  produced  He  was  an  honors 
graduate  and  captain  of  the  Topeka  High 
School  football  team  He  was  an  out- 
standing graduate  of  the  Military  Acad- 
emy. Then,  at  the  Army  Ranger  School, 
he  was  No.  1  in  his  class 

In  July  of  1966.  Lieutenant  Anderson 
was  sent  to  Vietnam  Only  days  after 
arriving,  he  and  his  platoon  were  given 
the  assignment  of  rescuing  another  pla- 
toon which  had  been  nearly  wiped  out 
by  a  North  Vietnamese  battalion.  Despite 
heavy  fire  from  the  numerically  su- 
perior enemy  troops.  Lieutenant  Ander- 
son s  platoon  forced  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese battaUon  to  withdraw.  The  enemy 
took  heavy  casualties,  eight  members  of 
the  platoon  were  saved,  and  Andersons 
platoon  suffered  only  one  Injury. 

For  his  leadership  and  for  his  heroism 
in  constantly  exposing  himself  to  enemy 
fire  in  this  action.  Lieutenant  Anderson 
was  awarded  the  Silver  Star.  Later  acts 
of    hercrfsm    by    Lieutenant    Ander.son 


earned  him  the  Bronze  Star  and  an  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster. 

There  is  an  interesting  footnote  to  this 
fact  The  superintendent  at  West  Point 
when  I  appointed  Lt.  Joe  Anderson  to 
the  academy  was  General  Westmoreland, 
our  present  commander  in  Vietnam. 
When  I  was  in  Vietnam  earlier  tiiis 
month.  General  Westmoreland  reminded 
me  of  this  and  told  me  of  the  outstand- 
ing work  done  by  Lieutenant  Anderson 
when  he  was  at  West  Point  and  the  won- 
derful job  he  has  done  for  his  country  In 
Vietnam 

I  urge  everyone  to  obser\'e  this  very 
fine  film  this  evening. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  for  his 
suggestion.  I  support  his  position,  and  I 
trust  that  many  of  our  colleagues  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  see  the  film. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  vield'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADCE  in  the  chair  >.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

RIOTS  VERSUS  LAW  AND  ORDER 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, yesterday  morning  at  10:56,  Gov- 
ernor Romney  notified  the  President  that 
the  State  of  Michigan  was  unable  to 
maintain  order  In  Detroit. 

At  11:02 — Just  6  minutes  later — the 
President  In.structed  Secretary  McNa- 
mara  to  begin  moving  troops  to  an  air 
base  outside  the  city  Within  a  few  hours, 
approximately  5.000  troops  were  on  the 
ba.se— ready  to  move  if  they  were  needed. 

Late  yesterday  afternoon,  it  was 
thought  that  State  and  local  forces 
could  maintain  order  in  Detroit.  But  the 
troops  remained  on  30-minute  alert 

At  10:30  last  night,  the  situation  had 
seriously  wor.sened  Acting  on  the  unani- 
mous advice  of  all  concerned — the  Gov- 
ernor, tlie  mayor  and  his  advisers  on  the 
spot — the  President  ordered  the  troops 
into  Detroit. 

He  did  this  with  the  greatest  reluc- 
tance, for  it  Is  the  solemn  duty  and  re- 
spon.sibility  of  local  authorities  to  insure 
the  peace  in  their  commimlties  Only  in 
extraordinan.-  circumstances,  where  the 
local  authorities  offer  proof  that  they 
cannot  insure  that  peace  or  enforce  the 
laws,  should  Federal  troops  be  deployed 
In  civil  situations. 

The  President  acted  deliberately, 
prudently,  but  forcefully  He  acted  out  of 
respect  for  the  American  Federal  sys- 
tem—and in  the  Interest  of  law  and 
Older. 

Last  night,  addressing  the  Nation,  the 
President  sternly  warned  that 

We  will  not  tolerate  lawlessnese  We  will 
not  endure  violence  It  matters  not  by  whom 
It  Is  rlone  or  under  what  slogan  or  banner 
It  »T11  not  be  tolerated  This  nation  will 
do  whatever  Is  necessary  to  suppress  and  to 
punish  those  who  engage  in  It. 


He  put  the  riots  in  perspective.  He 
said: 

Pillage,  looting,  murder  and  arson  have 
nothing  to  do  with  cIvU  rights.  They  are 
criminal  conduct 

Our  Nation  is  going  through  a  time 
of  crisis  in  its  cities.  It  shocks  and  dis- 
turbs every  man  and  woman,  while  and 
Negro,  who  loves  this  country,  and  who 
wants  to  see  it  prosper  in  unity  and 
peace. 

This  crisis  will  pass  if  we  act  with  wis- 
dom and  cool  heads.  It  will  pass  if  we  set 
about  healing  the  wounds  it  has  caused. 

When  it  does  pass,  we  shall  be  grateful 
for  the  wise  and  forceful  leadership  the 
President  has  shown  in  this  hour  of 
crisis. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  for  his 
kindness  in  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for 
the  statement  he  has  made  and  for  the 
position  he  has  taken,  not  only  In  this 
InsUnce  but  also  for  his  continuing  de- 
sire to  be  of  assistance  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 
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ALTERNATIVES  TO  HIGHER  TAXES 
ARE  AVAILABLE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gress faces  a  critical  economic  decision. 
Very  soon  It  will  have  to  decide  the  fate 
of  a  proposed  surtax  Increase,  a  measure 
wholly  and  enthusiastically  supported  by 
the  administration.  Hardly  a  day  goes  by 
now  when  one  of  its  spokesmen  is  not 
dinning  the  Nation's  ears  with  justifica- 
tions for  still  higher  taxes. 

Initially,  the  justification  was  alto- 
gether economic,  as  the  President  him- 
self voiced  in  his  1967  state  of  the  Union 
message:  a  modest  surtax  increase  was 
necessar>'.  we  were  told,  to  head  off  infla- 
lon.  which  then,  as  now.  was  a  serious 
national  problem.  But  many  Americans, 
myself  included,  were  unconvinced.  The 
economy  even  then  showed  telltale  signs 
of  needing  a  fiscal  stimulant  more  than 
a  depressant,  and  the  likelihood  of  a  re- 
cession was  hardly  more  attractive  than 
Inflation,  especially  for  the  thousands  of 
Americans  who  would  face  the  ver>'  real 
prospect  of  being  uiiemployed. 

But  the  adminstratlon  was  not  to  be 
denied.  It  quickly  altered  Its  rhetoric  to 
fit  the  new  situation,  a  situation  in  which 
economic  theory  became  secondan'-: 
these  are  moral  reasons,  we  were  re- 
proved, why  in  wartime  the  homefront 
should  be  called  upon  to  make  additional 
.sacrifices.  One  respected  journalist,  who. 
by  the  way.  very  much  opposes  US.  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam,  went  so  far  as  to 
write,  'To  raise  taxes  In  time  of  war  is 
the  moral  and  decent  and  self-respect- 
ing thing  to  do."  The  fight  for  higher 
taxes  was  thereby  anointed  a  holy  war. 
with  the  advocates  of  higher  taxes  fight- 
ing alone  to  preserve  duty,  honor,  and 
countrv-  Or  so  they  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. 

But  the  claim  is  patently  false,  wh(»lly 
ridiculous.  Logically,  If  it  Is  moral  to 
raise  taxes  In  time  of  war,  It  is  immoral 
to  keep  them  at  high  levels  in  peacetime 


But  logic,  unfortunately,  seldom  is  the 
guiding  spirit  of  political  discourse.  The 
somewhat  overlooked  fact  is  that  Ameri- 
cans already  turn  over  to  goverrmient — 
local,  State  and  Federal — as  high  a  per- 
centage of  our  income  as  we  did  in  1943 
and  1952,  the  years  when  defense  costs 
for  World  War  II  and  Korea  were 
enormous.  The  point  I  am  making  here 
is  not  that  Americans  cannot  pay  more 
in  taxes,  and  for  the  most  part  do  so 
willingly,  to  finance  the  war— should  the 
administration  ever  present  evidence  that 
more  money  is  required  for  that  purpose. 
But  this  the  administration  has  not  done. 
This  Nation  is  most  assuredly  con- 
fronted with  a  crisis  in  its  fiscal  affairs. 
And  Congress  must  make  the  decision 
which,  rightly  made,  could  assure  eco- 
nomic stability  and  progress  or,  wrongly 
made,  could  retard  business  growth  and 
usher  in  a  period  of  recession  coupled 
with  inflation.  Needless  to  say,  this  is  a 
fateful  decision — one  which  the  Con- 
gress, unlike  the  administration,  cannot 
rightly  make  by  closing  its  eyes  to  cer- 
tain economic  realities. 

One  such  reality  is  that  a  tax  increase 
is  not  the  only  weapon,  and  certainly  not 
the  best  weapon,  for  limiting  inflation 
or  for  regulating  the  national  economy. 
A  far  more  sensible  approach  is  to  re- 
duce expenditures,  at  least  to  the  level 
where  Federal  spending  matches  tax 
receipts.  But  this  approach  the  adminis- 
tration has  not  proposed;  nor,  regret- 
fully, does  Congress  appear  willing  to 
enforce. 

The  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  just 
ended  was  a  staggering  $11  billion,  an 
amount  exceeded  only  by  the  deficits 
recorded  during  World  War  I,  World 
War  n  and  fiscal  1959.  Moreover,  the 
planned  deficit  for  fiscal  1968  Is  $13.6 
billion— a  level  that  can  be  maintained 
only  if  the  costs  for  Vietnam  do  not  grow 
and  if  the  administration  wins  its  sur- 
charge increase.  The  most  reliable  esti- 
mates now  are  that  the  1968  deficit  will 
total  far  more  than  that,  perhaps  as  high 
as  $30  billion. 

Now  I  realize  it  is  fashionable  in  new 
economics  circles  to  question  whether 
deficits  cause  Inflation,  and  it  does  de- 
pend in  part  on  the  method  of  financing. 
Still,  deficits  can  help  swell  the  money 
supply,  and  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that 
easy  money  has  played  a  significant  part 
In  the  drastic  decline  of  the  dollar's  pur- 
chasing power.  For  example,  the  U.S. 
dollar  that  was  worth  100  cents  in  1941 
has  today  become  a  4  5 -cent  dollar  In 
terms  of  the  goods  and  services  it  will 
buy.  Also,  huge  and  uncontrolled  Fed- 
eral spending  can  be  Itself  inflationary, 
especially  when  It  operates  in  conditions 
of  labor  shortage  and  generally  high  use 
of  plant  capacity.  And.  at  least  imtU  very 
recently,  these  conditions  for  the  most 
part  dominated  the  economy. 

Of  course,  another  chief  cause  of  infla- 
tion Is  organized  labor's  excessive  wage 
and  benefit  demands,  which  have  no  re- 
lationship whatever  to  increased  produc- 
tivity. Yet  in  light  of  this,  the  adminis- 
tration cowardly  abandoned  its  former 
wage-price  guldeposts  of  3.2  percent. 
Now,  as  the  economy  rises,  as  costs  con- 
tinue to  climb,  as  productivity  increases, 
it  is  only  right  that  labor  share  in  the 


general  well-being.  But  the  administra- 
tion is  only  opening  the  anti-inflation 
dike  by  not  setting  strong  barriers 
against  the  granting  of  wage  demands  of 
6  or  even  8  percent.  Therefore,  if  it  is 
Inflation  that  concerns  the  administra- 
tion, it  could  take  an  effective  step  by  re- 
establishing and  enforcing  realistic 
wage-price  guidelines. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  tragic 
effects  of  inflation,  especially  on  indi- 
viduals on  fixed  incomes,  whether  they 
are  wage  earners,  bondholders,  pension- 
ers, or  creditors.  That  fact  Is  well  known. 
But  inflation  also  is  costly  for  Govern- 
ment, which  flnds  itself  obligated  to  pro- 
tect those  groups — at  least  the  most  po- 
litically powerful — ^whose  incomes  cannot 
keep  pace  with  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. This  is  happening  now  not  only  in 
social  security  but  in  welfare  and  relief 
programs  of  all  Icinds. 

We  have  had  a  budget  deflcit  in  each  of 
the  past  7  years  and  31  deficits  in  the 
last  37  years.  And  these  results  have  not 
been  accidental.  So  large  has  the  na- 
tional debt  become,  at  its  present  level 
of  $322  billion,  that  10  cents  of  every  tax 
dollar  goes  just  to  pay  the  interest  on  it. 
In  fact,  as  one  writer  pointed  out,  the 
estimated  $14.2  bilUon  interest  charge  on 
the  debt  in  1968  is  more  money  than 
Congress  will  appropriate  to  operate  the 
Departments  of  State,  of  Labor,  of  In- 
terior, of  Justice,  of  Commerce,  and  of 
Agriculture,  as  well  as  to  finance  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

But,  again,  the  size  of  the  debt  is  not 
a  concern  of  the  new  economists,  who 
repeatedly  remind  us  that  the  Federal 
debt  in  real  per  capita  terms  has  ac- 
tually dropped  during  the  last  20  years, 
from  $1,817  at  the  end  of  the  1946  cal- 
endar year  to  $1,641  In  1965.  Very  weU. 
But  what  those  statistics  do  not  reveal  is 
that  the  per  capita  debt  burden  for  all 
governments — Federal,   State,    and   lo- 
cal— actually  increased  from  $1,932  to 
$2,163  during  the  same  period.  The  ad- 
vocates of  the  new  economics  also  con- 
veniently overloolc  the  rise  in  personal 
debt,  which  has  jumped  more  than  500 
percent  in  the  past  20  years.  Now.  if  the 
personal  indebtedness  merely  reflected  a 
tendency  to  keep  up  with  ones  neigh- 
bors, we  could  perhaps  dismiss  it  out  of 
hand,  though  that  would  in  no  way  les- 
sen its  burden  on  the  individuals  them- 
selves. The  simple  fact  is,  however,  that 
a   significant   amount   of   personal   in- 
debtedness can  be  tied  to  such  vital  na- 
tional needs  as  higher  education,  and  is 
therefore  hardly  a  frill.  Rather  than  con- 
cern themselves  only  with  the  Federal 
debt,  public  planners  should  take  into 
account  total  per  capita  debt,  which  has 
jumped  to  an  alarming  $7,250  in  1966,  or 
approximately  double  its  $3,130  level  of 
20  years  earUer.  Clearly,  every  American 
man.    woman,    and    child    already    is 
shouldering  a  heavy  burden. 

Of  course,  the  administration  has 
sought  to  tie  the  deficits  and  its  record 
budgets  to  higher  defense  costs.  But  this 
is  not  the  case.  Since  1960,  annual  Fed- 
eral expenditures  have  increased  83  per- 
cent, with  expenditures  for  national  de- 
fense—including $22  billion  this  year  for 
Vietnam — up  68  percent  and  nondefense 


expenditures  up  97  percent.  Further- 
more, spending  for  national  welfare  and 
health  programs  has  increased  210  per- 
cent during  the  same  8-year  period.  This 
indicates,  therefore,  as  former  Budget 
Director  Maurice  Stans  noted,  that  the 
major  thrust  of  higher  Federal  spending 
since  1960  is  not  due  to  Vietnam,  but  is  in 
the  civilian  nondefense  activities  of  the 
Government. 

Naturally,  should  the  Nation's  miUtary 
commitment  increase  in  Vietnam,  we 
would  perhaps  be  left  with  no  alternative 
to  a  tax  increase.  But  higher  taxes  should 
not  come  before  nonessential  spending  is 
cut  to  the  lowest  possible  level.  As  my 
distinguished  colleague  Senator  Wil-' 
LiAM  Proxmire  said : 

If  the  government  has  to  allocate  more  of 
the  national  resources  to  defense  purposes, 
we  should  cut  down  on  the  government's, 
other  claims  on  resources.  Why  should  the 
government  go  on  consuming  more  than  ever 
when  it  asks  the  private  sector  to  do  less? 

And  therein  lies  the  illogic  of  the  new 
tax  proposal.  On  one  hand  the  Govern- 
ment is  pursuing  inflationary  policies, 
which  obviously  penalize  the  people; 
then,  precisely  because  of  those  mis- 
guided policies,  it  wants  to  impose  fur- 
ther penalties  on  the  people  in  the  form 
of  stiffer  taxes.  The  one  economic  reality 
it  refuses  to  consider,  or  even  to  recog- 
nize, is  a  cutback  on  its  own  ballooning 
nondefense  spending.  No  one  denies  the 
existence  of  problems  for  which  large 
amounts  of  money,  no  less  than  imacina- 
tlon,  are  needed.  But  impatience  to  cor- 
rect these  ills  is  not  sufficient  reason  to 
abandon  basic  economic  truths.  A  sur- 
charge of  6  percent,  while  imposing  a 
heavy  burden  on  individuals  and  cor- 
porations, would  raise  approximately  $6 
billion  during  this  fiscal  year,  and  then 
only  if  it  were  made  retroactive  to  July  1. 
Therefore,  while  giving  the  illusion  of 
soimd  fiscal  policy;  namely,  an  attempt 
to  bring  the  budget  into  balance,  the 
higher  tax  would  make  no  more  than  a 
small  dent  in  the  estimated  deficit.  It 
would  be  far  more  sensible  to  cut  back 
spending  by  the  $6  bUlion  figure,  espe- 
cially in  light  of  expert  testimony  that 
even  greater  cuts  can  l>e  made  without 
harming  those  who  truly  need  and  de- 
serve our  help. 

Speciflcally.  substantial  savings  can 
be  effected  by  reducing  our  present  mili- 
tary troop  strength  in  noncombat  the- 
aters, primarily  Western  Europe.  Recent 
breakthroughs  in  war  technology,  cou- 
pled with  the  Western  European  nations' 
ability  to  provide  for  more  of  their  own 
defense,  greatly  lessens  the  necessity  for 
a  substantial  U.S.  manpower  commit- 
ment, even  as  high  as  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  level  of  225,000  troops. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  light  of  Great 
Britain's  recently  announced  cuts  in  its 
overseas  militai-y  obligations. 

A  second  area  for  budgetary  savings 
is  the  Nation's  space  program,  at  least 
those  phases  not  wholly  tied  to  national 
defense  or  military  security.  Obviously, 
we  cannot  and  should  not  abandon 
efforts  to  learn  more  about  our  environ- 
ment, but  neither  should  we,  in  this  criti- 
cal fiscal  period,  proceed  as  though 
money  were  no  problem  whatever. 
Third,  big  cuts  can  be  made  in  the 
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administrative  costs  of  the  poverty  war. 
which  Is  topheavy  with  high-paid  exec- 
utives and  consultants. 

Another  area  in  which  to  bnng  about 
savings  is  the  personnel  costs  of  the 
executive  aKencles.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished by  setting  and  enforcing  nuraer:- 
cal  employee  levels  above  which  Federal 
agencies  cannot  hire  For  example,  1960 
civilian  employment  in  the  Federal  Gtov- 
emment  has  grown  by  25  percent  while 
U.S.  population  has  increased  by  only 
10  percent.  This  trend  must  and  can  be 
stopped. 

These  are  by  no  means  the  only  areas 
in  the  budget  for  savings.  But  they  do. 
I  believe,  support  the  belief  that  the 
budget  can  be  cut.  and  cut  significantly 
A  respectable  reduction  in  spending 
would  Invalidate  any  need  for  higher 
taxes. 

There  is.  of  course,  also  the  Important 
question  whether  a  tax  increase  Is  by 
Itself  an  effective  remedy  for  reduclna; 
deficits.  As  our  experience  with  the  In- 
vestment tax  credit  and  the  1964  tax 
reduction  should  have  proved,  business 
activity  Is  largely  responsible  for  the  big 
flow  of  tax  money  Into  the  Government. 
But  tax  receipts  increase  when  business 
activity  Is  expanded,  not  when  new  bar- 
riers to  the  sale  of  goods  are  Imposed. 
If  a  tax  increase  is  voted  now,  the  result 
might  be  to  slow  down  business  to  such 
a  degree  that  tax  receipts  would  rise 
very  little  In  spite  of  the  higher  rates 
Imposed.  Or.  also,  if  the  tax  rate  Is  In- 
creased, it  seems  as  likely  as  not  that  the 
administration  would  use  the  additional 
revenues  to  expand  Inflationary  spend- 
ing, thereby  adding  to  the  Nation's  al- 
ready great  fiscal  problems. 

Also  open  to  question  is  the  wisdom 
of  constantly  Juggling  taxes  in  accord- 
ance with  someone's  view  of  how  the 
economy  should  be  performing.  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  the  level  of  taxation 
should  be  necessarily  static,  never  to  be 
revised  upward  or  down  That  position 
would  be  illogical.  But  frequent  tax 
changes  are  unsettling  to  business  plan- 
ning as  well  as  to  family  and  even  Gov- 
ernment budgets.  And  until  such  time 
that  Government  economists  perfect 
their  ability  to  produce  a  thriving  econ- 
omy, free  of  both  inflation  and  recession, 
tax  Juggling  «ill  remain  a  real  and  valid 
objection. 

A  remedial  step  Congress  could  take, 
at  least  to  protect  against  the  high  defi- 
cits which  prompt  calls  for  higher  taxes. 
would  be  to  demand  honest  budget  re- 
quests from  all  agencies,  military  as  well 
as  civilian.  In  its  annual  budget  message 
to  Congress,  the  administration  has  time 
and  again  underestimated  expenditures 
and  overestimated  receipts — the  end  re- 
sult of  which  Is  the  need  for  supple- 
mental appropriations  and  far  bigger 
deficits  than  first  estimated  This  prac- 
tice must  end.  First,  the  administration 
must  start  presenting  a  realistic  budget 
request  to  the  Congress,  perhaps  setting 
aside  a  flO  billion  contingency  fund  to 
provide  for  higher-than-estimated  ex- 
penses or  lower-than-est' mated  tax  re- 
ceipts. Second,  the  military  and  civilian 
agencies  of  Government  should  be  re- 
quired to  live  within  their  budgets,  unless 
it  can  be  proven  that  by  so  doing  the 
national  security  Is  being  Jeopardized. 


But  should  all  nonessential  .<t>ending 
not  be  cut.  or  should  our  commitment  to 
Vietnam  increase,  it  will  doubtless  be 
necessary'  for  Congress  to  head  off  the 
potentially  disastrous  effects  of  a  huge 
Federal  deficit  That,  however,  should 
be  the  last,  not  the  first,  step  And  should 
a  higher  tax  come,  in  whatever  form, 
Con^re.ss  ha.s  a  responsibility  to  label  it 
t:mporar>"  and  to  provide  for  its  termi- 
nation at  the  end  of  1  year  In  no  case 
should  the  new  tax  be  u.sed  to  .support 
a  generally  higher  level  of  spiending 

A  decision  to  cut  and  posljxjne  si>end- 
ing  is  admittedly  not  an  ea.^y  one  to 
make  But  it  is  the  course  favored  by 
most  Americans  Both  the  Harris  and  the 
Gallup  polls  recently  reported  that  as 
many  as  two-thirds  of  the  public  favor  a 
cut  in  spending  over  yet  higher  taxes,  a 
finding  completely  borne  out  by  my  cor- 
respondence And.  most  surprisingly  of 
all,  a  recent  poll  of  union  members  re- 
vealed that  their  foremost  concern  was 
not  for  more  benefits,  but  against  higher 
taxes  Surely  this  tend.s  to  confirm  the 
belief  that  most  Americans  are  finding 
It  very  difficult  to  pay  more  than  they 
presently  do  toward  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment 

The  lime  has  come  for  the  Congre.ss  to 
put  restraints  on  the  exces.ses  that  we 
ourselves  have  permitted  Our  choice  in 
the  weeks  ahead.  I'Ur  decision  either  to 
raise  taxes  or  to  cut  spending,  will  affect 
the  Nation's  economy  for  a  long  time 
to  come  Either  it  will  continue  to  move 
ahead,  or  it  will  not  Either  it  will  permit 
us  to  operate  from  a  position  of  economic 
strength,  or  it  will  not.  Esther  it  will  help 
us  improve  the  lot  of  all  Americans,  or 
It  will  not  The  choice  is  ours  And  we 
must  make  it  now. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke],  who  had  30  minutes  allocated 
to  him  today,  has  vacated  his  request 
Therefore  I  ask  unanl.nous  consent  that 
I  may  proceed  for  not  to  exceed  10  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUMMER  OF  DISSENT  AND 
VIOLENCE 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  summer  of  dissent  and  violence  in 
our  country.  It  does  no  good  to  point  tlie 
finger  of  blame  at  an  administration,  a 
political  party,  the  Congress,  or  State 
and  local  authorities.  All  of  us.  I  daresay, 
must  assume  a  share  of  that  burden. 
Neither  does  It  do  any  good  to  raise  the 
cry  of  "police  brutality  "  on  each  and 
every  occasion  when  a  disturbance  oc- 
curs 

It  does  no  good  in  times  of  difficulty 
to  put  in  false  alarms,  to  commit  arson 
or  to  plague  the  work  of  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  keeping  of  the  public 
safety  in  the  cities  where  these  outbreaks 
occur.  The  police  ui  almost  all  Instances 
are  seriously  undermanned  and  under- 
paid The  respect  which  the>-  should  and 
must  have  to  uphold  the  law  has  been, 


all  too  often,  made  the  mark  of  the 
dema^Ok'. 

No  citizen  of  this  country  has  the  right 
to  riot  There  are  ways  and  means 
through  lawful  procedures  to  redress 
mievances,  and  those  grievances  wher- 
ever they  exist  must  be  ^iiven  the  most 
.serious  and  prompt  attention  Where 
legitmiate,  all  citizens  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
correct  them. 

The  pattern  of  \  iolence  which  has,  still 
is,  and  will  perhaps  continue  to  plague 
our  Nation  throughout  this  simmering 
^ummtr.  barely  a  month  old.  must  be 
faced  at  the  local  level  where  it  cccurs, 
at  the  State  level  when  it  gets  out  of 
control,  and  at  the  national  level  when 
the  Governors  of  the  State,  tor  good  and 
\alid  reasons,  petition  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  assistance 

There  is  much  that  can  be  done  at 
the  local  and  State  level,  and  that  should 
be  the  first  recourse.  But  there  is  much 
which  has  been  done  and  still  can  and 
must  be  done  at  the  national  level. 

The  difficulties  which  confront  us  call 
for  a  united  effort  on  the  part  of  both 
parties  In  the  Congress.  We  must  work 
ngether  to  pass  necessary  legislation  and 
to  do  so  in  a  spirit  of  understanding  and 
cooperation  rather  than  with  the  voice  of 
the  demagogue. 

I  would  urge  the  Senate,  therefore, 
to  give  prompt  consideration  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  proposals  on  safety  in 
the  streets,  to  the  providing  of  funds  to 
cDmbat  poverty,  to  the  passing  of  anti- 
riot  legislation  which  at  the  same  time 
will  protect  the  rights  of  all  our  citizens, 
to  consider  legitimate  gun  control  leg- 
islation, and  to  report  out  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  proposals  seeking  to 
set  up  a  special  Joint  committee  or  com- 
mi-ssion  to  Investigate  the  reasons  for 
the  civil  disorders  and  spreading  discon- 
tent in  our  cities  and  to  recommend 
remedies. 

I  commend  the  President  for  the  many 
proposals  he  has  made  to  the  Congress 
seeking  to  alleviate  the  difficulties  of  our 
less  fortunate  citizens  of  all  races,  colors, 
and  creeds,  and  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
give  as  prompt  consideration  as  possible 
to  the  proposals  he  has  suggested  to  It 
this  year.  Instead  of  blaming  the  Presi- 
dent for  what  has  occurred  in  various 
parts  of  our  Nation  and  which  will  be 
a  continuing  occurrence  imless  attended 
to,  I  would  recall  to  my  colleagues  the 
old  truism  that  while  the  President  pro- 
poses, the  Congress  disposes. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  any  of  us  to 
find  fault  with  the  other  party,  nor  Is  It 
the  time  for  any  of  us.  regardless  a 
party,  to  find  fault  with  the  President. 
The  situation  calls  for  as  much  of  a 
meeting  of  the  minds  as  is  possible.  In 
this  travail  which  affects  all  of  us  di- 
rectly, we  must  try  to  work  together  and 
pass  the  legislation  necessary  to  meet  the 
difficulties  In  these  areas  of  discontent, 
dissension,  and  disillusion. 

The  price  we  have  already  paid  Is  very 
high.  If  we  do  not  work  together  regard- 
less of  politics,  the  price  will  go  far  high- 
er. The  consequences  of  inaction  and 
avoidance  of  responsibility  by  all  con- 
cerned in  goverrunent  will  be  as  a 
shadow  lengthening  over  our  land. 
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It  is  time  also  for  our  citizens  to  rec- 
ognize that,  individually  as  well  as  col- 
lectively, they  have  a  bounden  duty  to 
respect  and  cooperate  with  the  law,  to 
accept  the  responsibilities  which  go  with 
citizenship,  In  order  to  see  to  it  that  a 
very  small  minority  will  not  rim  rampant 
over  all  rights  in  the  areas  which  have 
been  plagued  or  are  threatened  by  riots, 
murders,  and  looting. 

This  Republic  will  survive  this  sum- 
mer and  other  summers  which  will  come, 
I  hope,  however,  that  It  will  survive  on 
the  basis  of  dignity,  mutual  respect,  and 
adherence  to  the  law.  There  can  be  no 
yielding  to  the  demagoguery  of  any  in- 
dividuals or  any  group,  or  the  days  of  the 
Republic  would,  indeed,  be  numbered. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  rise  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  our  majority 
leader,  for  once  again  making  a  state- 
ment of  great  leadership  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  It  Is  a  further  dem- 
onstration of  his  statesmanship.  I  quite 
agree  with  him  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  basis  for  the  entry  of  partisan- 
ship into  the  consideration  of  the  great 
crisis  that  faces  the  Republic. 

As  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
yesterday  afternoon,  in  my  judgment  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  demon- 
strating coursige  and  leadership  that  de- 
serve the  thanks  of  every  American,  ir- 
respective of  the  politics  of  that  Ameri- 
can. 

I  regret  that  there  has  been  some  ref- 
erence to  partisanship  In  regard  to  the 
matter  and  criticism  of  the  President  by 
some  newspapers  because  he  vetoed,  for 
example,  some  crime  legislation.  But  he 
vetoed  the  crime  legislation,  as  he  made 
perfectly  clear,  because  of  the  obvious 
unconstitutionality  of  various  sections 
of  it.  He  took  the  same  oath  we  took  to 
uphold  the  Constitution.  In  my  judg- 
ment, he  should  have  vetoed  that  legisla- 
tion. It  is  up  to  Congress  to  pass  legisla- 
tion that  complies  with  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  regard  to  constitu- 
tionality. We  do  not  help  solve  the  crime 
problems  in  this  country  by  passing  leg- 
islation that  is  certain  to  be  declared 
unconstitutional. 

Certainly,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  not  be  acting  in  keeping 
with  his  responsibilities  as  President  of 
the  United  States  if  he  did  not  follow  the 
advice  of  his  Department  of  Justice, 
which,  in  that  instance,  pointed  out  to 
him  its  views  as  to  the  unconstitution- 
ality of  that  act. 

I  am  for  passing  legislation  to  control 
crime;  but  let  it  be  constitutional.  I  raise 
my  voice  In  defense  of  my  President  for 
having  the  courage  to  carry  out  his  re- 
sponsibility to  veto  that  legislation  and 
any  other  legislation  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  by  newspapermen  in  re- 
cent hours. 

Here  Is  a  President  who,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, will  be  remembered  In  history  for 
proposing  one  piece  of  legislation  after 
the  other  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
underprivileged,  of  the  people  who  need 
jobs,  who  need  better  education,  who 
need  housing,  who  need  assistance  for 
rent  supplements  so  they  can  live  in  de- 
cent quarters.  I^et  us  face  up  to  the  fact 


that  there  is  a  need  for  legislation  to 
provide  domestic  aid  in  behalf  of  the  un- 
derprivileged among  our  citizenry. 

President  Johnson  concentrated  on  the 
situation  in  Detroit  yesterday — as  he 
should  have.  He  refused  to  be  diverted  by 
the  partisan  attacks.  He  is  the  President 
of  all  of  the  American  people  responding 
to  their  needs  and  rights  in  an  hour  of 
great  crisis  in  our  coimtry's  history.  To 
throw  political  brickbats  at  him  at  a 
time  when  all  Americans  should  rally  be- 
hind him  is  but  a  form  of  political  riot- 
ing by  shortsighted  partisans. 

Some  of  the  congressional  political 
critics  have  voted  methodically  against 
every  program  of  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion for  our  cities.  Just  last  week  some 
of  them  tried  to  laugh  a  bill  off  the  floor 
of  the  House,  that  would  have  helped 
families  living  in  dehumanizing  ghettos 
to  fight  the  rats  that  attack  their  chil- 
dren. 

Not  long  before  that,  some  of  his  politi- 
cal detractors  helped  kill  a  plan  to  create 
more  low-income  housing  for  the  poor, 
in  the  cities.  They  voted  against  a  rent 
supplement  bill.  They  joined  in  reducing 
the  appropriation  for  model  cities  from 
$600  million  this  year  to  $200  million. 
They  oppose  any  form  of  a  gim  control 
bill,  that  just  might  have  kept  a  few 
rifles  out  of  the  hands  of  snipers.  If  they 
were  allowed  to  have  their  partisan  way, 
they  would  gut  the  poverty  program. 
They  have  hacked  and  thrown  political 
bricks  at  and  pummelled,  the  safe  streets 
bill  that  would  give  our  cities  better  tools 
for  fighting  crime  and  enforcing  order. 
Yet  they  have  the  political  effrontery 
to  blame  the  Johnson  administration  for 
the  riots  that  are  exploding  in  our  cities. 
What  is  their  program?  More  artillery? 
More  tanks?  Air  strikes  on  the  cities?  It 
Is  hard  to  tell. 

They  seem  to  support  one  bill,  anyway : 
a  bill  to  seize  those  persons,  whoever 
they  may  be,  who  cross  State  lines  under 
the  blanket  charge  that  they  plan  to  in- 
cite a  riot.  They  give  the  impression  that 
they  would  rather  pick  off  rabble-rousers 
than  deal  with  the  problems  of  under- 
privileged tens  of  thousands  in  our  cities. 
They  would  rather  swat  a  mosquito  than 
drain  the  ghetto  swamps  that  breed 
thousands  of  social  problems.  They  would 
rather  build  a  bigger  jail  than  help  people 
stay  out  of  the  ones  we  have. 

They  demonstrate  political  irresponsi- 
bility in  an  hour  of  great  peril  by  feed- 
ing flames  of  disunity  In  a  partisan  at- 
tempt to  place  the  blame  for  the  unrest 
in  our  cities  on  this  administration,  and 
to  charge  the  President  with  neglect — 
with  "totally  failing  to  recognize  the 
problem." 

I  am  sure  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  American  people  will  call  them  to 
the  bar  of  public  opinion  for  their  unfair 
attack  on  the  President.  They  shovld  be 
asked  why  they  have  steadfastly  fought 
the  programs  that  would  relieve  the  con- 
ditions that  feed  the  riots.  They  should 
be  challenged  on  their  bookkeeping— 
these  great  defenders  of  budgetary  pru- 
dence. Do  they  prefer  to  see  an  American 
city  lose  $150  million  In  2  days  of  riot, 
than  to  spend  $20  million  to  help  rid  our 
city  slimis  of  rats? 

So  I  rise  to  support  every  word  that 
the  majority  leader  has  uttered.  We  are 


in  an  hour  of  great  crisis,  and  tliis  is 
the  time,  in  my  Judgment,  for  us  to  rally 
in  a  nonpartisan  fashion  behind  our 
Government. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  what  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  said  about  the 
crisis  which  confronts  us  and  agrte  with 
him  that  the  President  has  not  ignored 
this  problem. 

I  point  out  that  the  legislation  which 
the  President  has  been  accused  of  veto- 
ing, and,  which  he  did  veto,  was  vetoed 
on  constitutional  grounds,  as  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  indicated.  But  apart 
from  that  and  to  demonstrate  the  ir- 
relevance of  that  presidential  veto  to  the 
present  crisis,  it  was  legislation  which 
applied  only  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
as  I  recall,  and  not  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

The  President  has  also  been  accused 
of  being  against  antiriot  legislation.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  President 
has  never  issued  a  statement  on  such 
legislation,  because  it  originated  in  Con- 
gress, and  he  was  letting  Congress  work 
its  will. 

I  would,  of  course,  hope  that  if  and 
when  antiriot  legislation  is  considered 
in  the  Senate  the  constitutional  safe- 
gTiards  guaranteed  to  all  our  citizens  will 
be  maintained. 

Then,  of  course,  we  know  that  the 
President,  who  can  only  propose,  did 
send  to  Congress  legislation  having  to 
do  with  housing,  model  cities,  ren:  sup- 
plements, safety  in  the  streets,  and  a 
number  of  other  proposals.  The  difficulty 
is  that  Congress  has  not  acted  on  those 
proposals. 

Therefore,  I  cannot  see  how  the  Presi- 
dent can  be  blamed  for  Congress  not 
acting,  when  the  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  the  proposals  which  he  has 
advanced,  seeking  to  face  up  to  these 
problems  in  the  cities  and  the  urban 
areas,  have  not  been  taken  up  by  com- 
mittees nor  brought  to  the  floors  of  Con- 
gress for  consideration. 

So  I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon in  commending  the  President  for  the 
action  which  he  has  taken.  It  was  most 
difficult.  He  did  so  only  in  response  to 
a  request  from  a  Grovernor  of  a  State.  He 
had  no  other  choice,  if  he  was  to  exer- 
cise his  leadership  as  the  Chief  of  State 
of  this  Nation. 

I  only  hope  that  out  of  this  travail 
thi-ough  which  we  are  all  passing,  there 
will  come  some  peace  and  stability,  some 
recognition  of  the  needs  of  these  people, 
who  are  underprivileged,  undernour- 
ished, dispossessed,  disillusioned,  and 
discouraged. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  pi-evious  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  statements  lim- 
ited to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
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following  committees  were  authorized  to 
meet  dviring  the  session  of  the  Senate 

today:  _,  „ 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency; ^  ^ 

The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations; 

The  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Debn- 
quency  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: „  ^ 

The  Military  Construction  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Sen,- 

ices* 

The  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

and 

The  Subcommittee  on  Business  and 
Commerce  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 
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LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr  Byrd  of  West  Vlr- 
gmia,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  tlie  absence  of  a  quoriun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescnaded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ao  oideri>d. 


EXECXmVE  SESSION 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  executive  session,  for 

action  on  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia '^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received. 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.  > 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUiON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce 

Grant  E.  Syphers.  of  California,  to  be  an 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner; 

Aahton  C.  Barrett,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  a 
Federal  Maritime  Commissioner;  and 

Dale  Wayne  Hardin,  of  Illinois,  to  be  an 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner 

By  Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations 

Benjamin  H  Oehlert.  Jr  .  of  Georgia,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  Pakistan;  and 

Kennedy  M  Crockett,  of  Virginia,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  2,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
Nicaragua. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nomination  on  the 
Executive  Calendar 


NATIONAL  MEDIATION  BOARD 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Leverett  Edwards,  of  Oklahoma. 
to  be  a  member  of  the  National  Media- 
tion Board.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  this  nomination 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate   the    following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report      on       Property      .\CQt  isitions      of 

E.MERGENCV      SrPPLIES     AND     EQUIPMENT 

.\  letter  from  the  Acting  Director  of  Civil 
Defense.  Department  of  the  .\rmy,  report- 
ing, pursuant  to  law.  on  property  acquisi- 
tions of  emergency  supplies  and  equipment 
by  that  Department,  for  the  quarter  ended 
June  30.  1967;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

Report  of  Ladies  of  the  Grand  Armv  or  the 
Republic 

A  letter  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
Representatives.  Ladles  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  Inc.  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  of  that  organization 
for  their  national  convention,  held  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich  .  In  1966  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report  I.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

Report    or   Projects    CoMMrrrEE,    National 
Rivers    and    Harbors    Congress 

.\  letter  from  the  executive  vice  president, 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congre.ss,  Wash- 
ington. DC,  transmitting  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  lienate,  report  of  the  Project* 
Committee  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congress  prepared  following  public 
headings  on  May  31.  1967.  at  the  54th  an- 
nual convention  of  the  association  iwlth 
accompanying  papers  i,  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  ColumbU.  with  amendments: 

HR  8718  An  act  to  Increase  the  annual 
Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  to  provide  a  method  for  computing  the 
annual  borrowlni?  authority  for  the  general 
fund  of  the  District  of  Columbia  (Rept. 
No    406  I 

By  Mr  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  an  amendment 

S.  1003  A  bill  to  amend  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  to  Increase  the  protection  af- 
forded consumers  against  Injurious  flamma- 
ble fabrics   (Rept.  No.  407). 


BILLS      .\ND      JOINT      RESOLLTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   KCCHEL  [tor  himself  and  Mr. 
Mttrphy)  : 


S  2159  A  bill  to  establish  the  Fort  Point 
National  Historic  Site  in  San  Francisco. 
Calif.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kdchel  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr,  ERVIN: 
S.  2160  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  C-ode,  to  make  a  mi.^demeanor  the 
flight.  In  Interst-ite  or  foreign  commerce,  by 
any  person  who  is  the  parent  of  a  miner 
child  or  who  Is  a  married  man.  If  such  person 
s-j  flees  with  the  Intent  of  eviidmg  his  legal 
responsibilities  w.th  respect  to  the  supper, 
or  maintenance  of  his  minor  child  or  of  his 
wife;    and 

S  2161  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  upon 
the  US.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  de- 
termine, and  render  Judgment  upon  the 
claim  of  Sue  Crawford  Robinson:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  BIBLE 
S  2162  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Janu- 
ary 17.  1936  (49  Stat  1094).  reserving  cerum 
public  domain  lands  in  Nevada  and  Oreijon 
•  us  a  grazing  reserve  for  Indians  of  Fort  Mc- 
Dermltt,  Nev  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
.ind    Insular    Affair? 

By  Mr  PASTORE: 
S  2163  A  bill  to  remove  the  authority  cf 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  prohibit. 
curtail,  or  regulate  the  melting  or  treating 
of  coins  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency 

iSee  the  remarks  of  Mr  Pastore  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appeal 
under   a   peparate    heading  i 

By  Mr  YARBOROUGH  (for  himself 
and  Mr  Tower  i  (by  request  I: 
S  2164  A  bill  for  the  amendment  of  the 
patent  laws,  title  35  of  the  United  States 
Code,  to  eliminate  delay  In  the  Issue  of  pat- 
ent .ippUcations  caused:  (ai  by  protracted 
prosecution  due  to  the  filing  of  successive  ap- 
plications on  the  same  subject  matter, 
namely;  divisions,  contlnu.ition.":,  and  con- 
tlnuatlons-m-part,  and  due  to  interference?. 
and  due  to  .appeals;  (bi  by  congestion  of  the 
Patent  Office  due  to  Government-sponsored 
.uid  other  defensive  patent  applications,  ar.d 
due  to  multiple  applications  on  several  simi- 
lar or  related  inventions  more  easil;.'  exam- 
ined together,  and  (ci  by  delayed  filing  c! 
applications,  thereby  to  promote  the  prog- 
ress of  the  useful  arts;  to  the  Committee  en 
the  Judiciary 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Y.ardoRovoh  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  headiui;  I 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 
S.  2165.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of    Rene  E. 
Montero;  and 

S.  2166,  A  bin  for   the  relief  of   Yeung  Yl 
San.  also  known  as  Lee  Cheung  On;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr  HOLLAND: 
S.  2167,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Rolando 
Pozo  V  Jimenez;   and 

S  2168.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Pedro 
Pina  y  Gil;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr,  DOMINICK    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Allott  I  : 
S.  2169.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Mount  Car- 
bon  project   for   flood   protection   and   other 
purposes  on  the  Bear  Creek  in  Colorado;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Domimck  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Allott.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr,  Cotton. 
Mr.  DiRKSEN.  Mr.  Dominkk.  Mr 
Eastland.  Mr.  Grvening,  Mr.  Fan- 
nin. Mr.  FoNG,  Mr  Kennedy  of  New 
York  Mr.  Kuchel.  Mr.  McCartht. 
Mr  MoNDAiE.  Mr.  Morton,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr  Murphy.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr 
Prouty,  Mr  RiBicoFf  .  Mr.  Scott.  Mi. 
Sparkman,  and  Mr.  Yarborouch)  ; 
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S  2170,  A  bin  to  amend  title  10,  United 
qta'es  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
eoual  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

i5ee  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

Bv  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself,  Mr.  MoN- 
'dale,  Mr.  MoNRONEY.  Mr.  Tydings. 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  and  Mr.  Btm- 

DICK  )  : 

SJ  Res.  97.  Joint  resolution  establishing 
a  Joint  Commission  on  Civil  Strife;  author- 
ing the  Commission  estabUshed  to  Investi- 
gate riots  and  clvU  strife  In  the  cities  and 
u'ban  centers  of  the  United  States  and  to  re- 
port and  make  recommendations  on  an 
emergency  basis  for  the  prevention  of  such 
nets  and  the  elimination  of  the  causes  there- 
of, to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, bv  unanimous  consent  order. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Harris  when  he 
mtrodured  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


I 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  JOINT  CON- 
GRESSIONAL COMMITTEE  TO  IN- 
VESTIGATE RIOTS  AND  VIOLENT 
CIVIL  DISORDER 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  <for  himself.  Mr. 
Brooke,  and  Mr.  Percy)  submitted  a 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  34) 
to  establish  a  joint  congressional  com- 
mittee to  investigate  riots  and  violent 
civil  disorder,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tiou. 

I  See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
DiRKSEN,  which  appears  under  a  sep- 
arate heading."! 

I 

FORT  POINT  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  distinguished  colleague.  Mr.  Mur- 
phy, "and  myself,  I  send  to  the  desk,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  authorizing 
the  establishment  of  the  Fort  Point  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  in  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Just  under  the  south  tower  of  the 
Golden  Gate  bridge,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bay,  stands  a  classic 
example  of  a  coastal  fortification  of  the 
mid-19th  century.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  such  military  architecture 
in  the  United  States  and  certainly  the 
finest  on  the  west  coast  of  North  Amer- 
ica. Fort  Point  has  been  standing  since 
1861.  but  all  too  few  people  have  noticed 
it.  or  even  know  of  its  existence.  To  me, 
this  seems  to  be  a  waste  of  historical 
value,  and  for  this  reason.  I  am  propos- 
ing this  legislation  to  bestow  on  it  the 
designation  it  so  richly  deserves. 

So  that  the  historical  significance  of 
Fort  Point,  known  to  some  as  Fort  Win- 
field  Scott,  can  be  realized,  I  would  like 
briefly  to  give  its  history.  In  1776,  long 
before  Fort  Point  was  even  thought  of, 
the  Presidio  at  San  Francisco  Bay  was 
founded  by  Spanish  settlers  to  serve  the 
dual  function  of  controlling  the  Indians, 
and  serving  as  a  base  for  the  great  Span- 
ish expeditions  that  explored  the  interior 


and  northern  areas  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  region.  After  1792.  the  Presidio  be- 
came the  northernmost  stronghold  of  the 
Spanish  Empire,  and  the  chief  barrier 
against  the  British,  Russian,  and  Ameri- 
can expansion  on  the  west  coast. 

The  advances  by  the  Russians,  English, 
and  Americans  into  the  northern  coast 
of  California  alarmed  the  Spanish;  and, 
when  Capt.  George  Vancouver,  in  the 
first  non-Spanish  ship  to  enter  the  San 
Francisco  Bay,  the  Discovery,  sailed 
through  the  Golden  Gate  on  November 
14,  1792,  the  Spanish  began  to  realize 
how  poorly  the  Golden  Gate  was  being 
defended.  This  prompted  the  Spanish 
Viceroy,  Revilla  Gigedo,  to  build  a  new 
fort  at  the  San  Francisco  Presidio.  It  was 
located  about  iVa  miles  northwest  of  the 
original  Presidio,  100  feet  above  the 
shoreline  of  the  Golden  Gate,  and  named 
Castillo  de  San  Joaquin. 

The  news  that  Mexico  had  won  its  in- 
dependence from  Spain  arrived  in  Cali- 
fornia in  March  1822,  and  on  April  13, 
the  soldiers  and  citizens  in  San  Fran- 
cisco took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Mexican  Government.  This  marked  the 
end  of  the  Spanish  Empire  in  California. 
Mexico  was  more  careless  than  Spain 
in  her  military  establishments  in  Cali- 
fornia. From  1822  to  1835,  the  Mexicans 
watched  the  adobe  walls  of  the  Presidio 
and  Castillo  de  San  Joaquin  disintegrate 
as  a  result  of  the  rainy  weather,  and  poor 
maintenance.  Under  the  command  of 
Mexican  Lieutenant  Vallejo,  most  of  the 
Presidio  garrison  was  transferred  to  the 
newly  established  frontier  post  of  So- 
noma, leaving  only  seven  artillerymen  to 
guard  the  ruined  Presidio  and  Castillo  de 
San  Joaquin. 

The  city  of  San  Francisco,  then  called 
Verba  Buena,  was  founded  in  1835.  By 
the  end  of  1836,  all  troops  from  the  Pre- 
sidio had  been  withdrawn,  and  all  that 
remained  were  a  few  retired  soldiers  and 
their  families.  The  forts  were  in  ruins 
by  1840. 

Six  years  later  Captain  John  Charles 
Fremont  led  about  20  American  settlers 
in  an  attack  on  Castillo  de  San  Joaquin, 
met  little  resistance,  and  took  possession 
of  the  town  of  Yerba  Buena  for  the 
United  States.  Two  years  later,  in  1848, 
the  war  ended  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  and  the  Presidio  and  the 
Castillo  were  formally  ceded  to  the 
United  States.  The  Fort  by  this  time  was 
rubble. 

When  the  United  States  troops  finally 
came  to  occupy  the  Presidio,  the  old 
Spanish  forts  were  reconstructed  and 
put  into  a  suitable  condition.  Two  new 
forts  were  erected,  one  on  Alcatraz  Is- 
land, and  the  other  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Bay  where  the  ruined  Castillo  de  San 
Joaquin  once  stood.  They  named  the 
latter  Fort  Point. 

During  the  Civil  War,  the  Presidio  and 
Fort  Point  were  standing  by  to  meet  any 
attacks  which  might  come  their  way. 
However,  the  war  ended  without  any  of 
the  Bay's  defensive  works  having  fired  a 
shot.  Fort  Point  served  its  defensive  mis- 
sion simply  by  existing.  After  the  Civil 
War,  the  old  war  guns  in  Fort  Point  were 
transferred  to  permanent  Army  posts 
for  ornamental  use.  In  1905,  the  Fort  was 


declared  obsolete  and  9  years  later  was 
completely  abandoned. 

Today,  the  granite  and  brick  of  the 
fort  is  practically  in  the  same  condition 
as  it  was  when  it  was  built  in  1861.  Un- 
fortimately,  all  of  the  iron  work  has  rust- 
ed badly,  and  the  mortar  pointing  of  the 
masonry  is  eroded.  Edward  B.  Page  pres- 
ident of  the  Fort  Point  Museum  Associa- 
tion, estimated  it  would  cost  $300,000  to 
restore  the  fort  and  turn  it  into  a  mu- 
seum. This  historical  landmark  is  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  military  architecture  in  the 
United  States;  and,  as  stated  on  a  bronze 
tablet  which  was  placed  at  Fort  Point 
on  June  24,  1966,  by  the  Fort  Point  Mu- 
seum Association,  it  is  the  only  major 
building  constructed  in  San  Francisco 
before  the  Civil  War  which  has  remained 
basically  unchanged. 

This  Congress  has  the  opportuiuty  to 
restore  and  preserve  this  historic  edifice. 
My  bill  would  transfer  approximately  29 
acres  from  the  Army  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  without  the  transfer  of  any 
funds.  As  indicated,  a  relatively  small  ex- 
penditure will  restore  the  fort  and  pro- 
vide the  necessary  visitor  services.  I 
strongly  recommend  favorable  consider- 
ation of  this  bill,  and  hope  it  may  meet 
with  very  prompt  and  early  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. ^      ^, 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  has  the 

bill  been  referred? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  To  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  committee  to  which  it  would  be  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  ^S.  2159)  to  establish  the  Fort 
Point  National  Historic  Site  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Kuchel  (for  himself 
and  Mr  Murphy),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af-  ^ 
fairs. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO  PER- 
MIT THE  MELTING  DOWN  OF  U.S. 
COINS 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  remove  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  prohibit,  curtail, 
or  regulate  the  melting  or  treating  of 
coUis  of  the  United  States. 

This  bill  involves  silver  and  the  consu- 
mer—the people  who  use  silver  products, 
essential  in  everyday  life.  They  are  not 
luxuries.  The  silver  in  an  X-ray  film  may 
save  your  life.  This  bill  Is  In  protest 
against  the  fantastic  increase  in  the  mar- 
ket price  of  silver— an  increase  brought 
about  by  the  decision  of  the  Treasury 
to  get  out  of  the  business  of  selling  silver. 
I  do  not  object  to  this  decision.  I  object 
strenuously  to  the  effect  It  has  had  on 
the  market  price  of  sliver.  The  price  of 
silver  has  soared  from  $1.29  to  $1.85  an 
ounce— an  increase  of  45  percent. 

An  important  segment  of  Industry  to. 
my  State  and  all  over  the  country  is 
threatened  with  extinction  unless  some 
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Immediate  action  Is  taken.  Not  only  is 
the  Induatry  threatened,  but  thousands 
of  Americans  and  their  families,  thou- 
sands of  Jobs  are  in  Jeopardy. 

About  10  days  ago.  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  the  Coinage,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  met  for  the  second  time  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

We  were  Informed  that  the  Treasury 
had  minted  sufflclent  new  coins  so  that  it 
would  no  longer  be  necessary  to  sell  sil- 
ver at  a  price  which  would  make  it  un- 
profitable to  hoard  or  melt  down  our  old 
coins.  This  price  was  $1  29  per  ounce.  In- 
stead of  selling  silver  at  this  price,  the 
Treasury  now  proposes  to  sell  up  to  two 
million  ounces  a  week  at  the  going  mar- 
ket price  through  sealed  bids. 

The  first  of  the  Treasury's  sales  will 
be  announced  on  Ausrust  4  In  the  mean- 
time, the  market  price  of  silver  has  risen 
to  $1.85  per  ounce.  There  is  nothing  to 
stop  the  price  from  going  higher  except 
an  action  which  the  Treasury  did  not 
take  and  that  was  to  lift  the  prohibition 
against  melting  and  treating  0  900  fine 
silver  coins. 

The  Treasury  has  informed  us  it  has 
successfully  completed  its  new  coinage 
program.  My  congratulations  to  the  mint 
upon  the  successful  completion  of  the 
most  costly  crash  coinage  program  in 
the  history  of  coinage. 

The  Coinage  Act  of  1965  states  that 
whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Treasury,  such  action  is  neces- 
sary— to  protect  the  coinage.  I  repeat,  to 
protect  the  coinage  of  the  United 
States — he  is  authorized  to  prohibit,  cur- 
tail, or  regulate  the  melting  or  treating 
of  any  coin  of  the  United  States 

The  silver  in  our  old  coins  is  the  last 
readily  available  supply  of  silver  atx)ve 
ground.  There  is  an  ever  increasing  defi- 
cit between  supply  and  consumption 
The  Treasury  is  attempting  to  make  up 
a  portion  of  this  deficit  through  the  sale 
of  Its  excess  supply.  This  Is  commendable 
but  insufBcient 

The  Treasury  must  immediately  lift 
the  prohibition  against  melting  or  treat- 
ing of  old  silver  coins  This  would  make 
available  to  the  market  a  portion  of  the 
3  billion  ounces  taken  away  by  the  Oov- 
emment  in  the  last  30  years,  and  more 
particularly,  the  three  quarters  of  a  bil- 
lion ounces  wastefully  minted  into  coins 
since  1962. 

I  believe  that  tl;e  availability  of  this 
silver  In  the  market  would  stabilize  the 
price  at  a  free  market  level.  The  bill  I 
have  Introduced  would  make  the  silver 
in  our  old  coins  available — now 

For  this  reason.  I  urge  speedy  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  to  permit  the  melting 
down  of  our  silver  coins  and  to  reduce 
the  price  of  silver  on  the  open  market. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  »S  2163'  to  remove  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  prohibit,  curtail,  or  regulate  the  melt- 
ing or  treating  of  coins  of  the  United 
States:  introduced  by  Mr.  Pastore,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 


PATENT  LAW  CHANGE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President.  I 
Join  with  my  colleague  from  Texas,  Sen- 
ator Tower,  in  introducing  in  the  Sen- 
ate a  bill  amending  and  reforming  the 
patent  laws.  This  bill  has  t)een  drafted 
by  the  Houston  Patent  Law  Association 
and  is  presented  as  an  alternative  to  the 
administration-backed  bill.  S.  1042,  now 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
It  IS  a  revised  version  of  H  R.  10027.  by 
Mr.  Casey,  and  H.R.  10006  by  Mr. 
Bush 

My  colleague  and  I  offer  this  bill  so 
that  these  alternatives  may  be  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  when  this  subject 
is  considered.  This  bill  incorporates  the 
recommendations  of  the  Houston  and  the 
Texas  Patent  Bars  and  is  expected  to 
parallel  the  recommendations  of  the 
American  Bar  Association. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR.  The  bill 
will  be  rece.vfd  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  bill  S  2164'  for  the  .unendment 
of  the  patent  laws,  title  35  ol  ine  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  delay  in  the 
issue  of  patent  applications  caused:  >&' 
by  protracted  prosecution  due  to  the  fil- 
ing of  successive  applications  on  the 
same  subject  matter,  namely,  d.vi.sions. 
continuations  and  continuations-in-part, 
and  due  to  interferences,  and  due  to  ap- 
peals :  '  b  >  by  congestion  of  the  Patent 
OfBce  due  to  Government-sponsored  and 
other  defensive  patent  applications,  and 
due  to  multiple  applications  on  several 
similar  or  related  inventions  more  easily 
examined  together;  and  'c>  by  delayed 
filing  of  applicatioios.  thereby  to  promote 
the  progress  of  the  useful  arts:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Yarborough  'for  him.self  and  Mr. 
Tov^'ER  I  'by  request"  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S    2164 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepreHentatiiea  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Conges-;  as'ifmbled.  That  title  35 
or  the  United  States  Code,  entitled  "P.itents" 
13  hereby  amended  by  adding  new  .sections 
as  follows: 
■•5  123    Joinder  of  Inventions  and  applicant* 

"A  plurality  of  Invention.*  that  are  related 
or  slnrilUr  or  both,  ?nd  whl<;ii  have  been  made 
by  the  same  or  different  Inventive  entitles  at 
the  s  ime  or  different  tlmea.  may  be  combined 
in  a  single  application,  subject  to  such  Uml- 
tttians  as  the  Commissioner  may  prescribe 
Provided,  Tliat  no  Imiltutlon  shall  be  based 
on  the  fact  that  plural  Inventive  entitles  have 
Joined  m  one  application  No  patent  claim 
shall  be  InvaUdated  because  less  than  all  of 
the  inventors  named  m  the  application  con- 
tributed to  the  Invention  defined  by  such 
claim  so  long  as  at  le.isl  one  of  the  named 
inventors  so  contributed  tJnless  otherwise 
agreed,  applicants  joining  In  one  application 
shall  thereby  be  joint  owners  of  the  entire 
cl.Umed  subjei-t  matter  cf  the  application 
and  any  divisions  or  continuations  thereof 
and  any  patent  or  patents  Issued  based  on 
any  such  applications 
"3  124    Filing  by  assignee 

"One  claiming  to  be  the  assignee  of  the 
Inventor   may   file   a    pitent   application    In- 


stead tf  the  inventor:  Provided.  That  such 
ass.gnee  names  the  Inventor  in  the  applica- 
tion and  the  Inventor  rrukes  the  oith  re- 
quired as  In  the  case  of  an  application  by  the 
Inventor  or  the  assignee  makes  an  oath  on 
Information  and  belief  as  to  the  fact  of  in- 
vention by  such  Inventor  And  prond^'d. 
further.  That  the  assignee  shall  present  prior 
to  the  LSfiue  of  any  patent  thereon  sufficient 
evidence  to  make  a  prima  facie  show.ng  cf 
legal  or  equluible  ownership  of  the  subject 
matter  claimed  In  the  application,  and  In  the 
case  of  an  Invention  made  outside  of  the 
United  States  such  evidence  of  such  owner- 
ship of  a  corresponding  forelsn  patent  app;,- 
cation  may  be  accepted  In  place  of  such  evi- 
dence relative  to  the  United  States  applici- 
tlon 

"§  136  Order  of  examination  of  applications 
"As  near  a-s  may  be  possible  consistent  with 
the  orderly  operation  of  the  Patent  Office, 
each  patent  application  shall  be  taken  up  for 
inl'lal  examination  and  for  reexaniinHtion 
In  the  order  of  the  earliest  alleged  effective 
United  States  filing  date  of  any  claim  con- 
tained therein  .Applicants  ."hall  identify  such 
date  for  each  claim  presented:  bvit  the  entire 
appllca'lon  shall  be  examined  according  to 
the  earliest  dale  for  any  claim 
"5  1S5    Issue   pending   appeal 

■  Whenever  an  applicant  .=  hall  ha\e  ap- 
pealed to  the  Board  of  .\ppeals  he  shall  be 
required  promptly  to  correct  all  informal- 
ities In  his  application,  whereupon  a  notice 
of  allowance  sh.ill  be  given  or  mailed  to  the 
applicant  Proceedings  thereafter  shall  be  the 
same  as  In  the  ca.se  of  an  ordinary  notice  cf 
allowance  e.xcept  that  the  rejected  claims 
that  have  been  appealed  will  be  incUideti. 
al"ng  with  any  claims  considered  allowable. 
and  so  Identified.  In  the  l.'ssue  patent,  but 
-such  rejected  claims  will  be  ineffective  unless 
and  ui  ; il  held  allowable  by  the  Board  of  Ap- 
peals or  m  sub.sequent  proceedings. 

"§  1.06    Lssue  pending  Interference 

■  Regardless  of  whether  Interference  pro- 
ceedings are  in  progress,  o.x  p.irte  prosecution 
of  all  the  Interfering  applications  shall  con- 
tinue through  and  including  final  action,  al- 
low.ui'.-e  and  Issue,  and  other  proceedings, 
as  the  case  may  require,  the  same  as  absent 
such  Interference,  except  that  cl.".lms  which 
are  the  subject  of  pending  interference  pro- 
ceedings or  whOFe  allowability  Is  held  to  de- 
pend upKsn  winning  such  pending  Interfer- 
ence shall  be  conditional  claims  and 
treated  In  the  manner  hereinafter  provided 
Interfering  applications  and  patents  shall 
not  be  references  against  each  other  with  re- 
spect to  conditional  claims  during  ex  par'e 
prosecution  until  such  interference  is  re- 
solved Ex  parte  proceedings  in  connection 
with  such  conditional  claims  shall  he  the 
same  as  for  other  claims,  except  thiit  the 
conditional  claims  shall  be  so  Identified  and 
win  be  Ineffective  unless  and  until  tlie 
patentees  priority  has  been  establlslied  in 
an  interference. 

•5  157    Term  of  activated  claims 

"The  term  of  any  rejected  or  conditional 
claim  activated  into  effectlvene.S6  as  provided 
in  section  155  or  section  156  herei.)f  shall 
begin  at  the  date  of  such  activation  and  ex- 
pire ten  years  from  the  date  of  activation  cr 
on  the  same  date  as  would  an  ordinary  claim 
If  one  is  or  were  contained  In  the  patent. 
whichever  Is  the  later 
"5  158    I.'sue  of  dedicated   applications 

"Whenever  during  the  pendency  of  an 
application  the  owner  of  the  entire  right. 
title,  and  interest  shall  tile  a  dedication  to 
the  public  of  all  tlie  subject  matter  claimed 
therein,  the  owner  shall  be  required 
promptly  to  correct  all  Informalities  in  the 
application  whereupon  a  notice  of  allowance 
shall  be  given  or  mailed  to  the  applicant 
Proceedings  thereafter  shall  be  the  same  as 
In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  notice  of  allow- 
ance except  that  conspicuous  notation  shall 
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appear  on  the  patent  that  the  claims  have 
been  so  dedicated.  IX  the  dedication  Is  filed 
prior  to  the  first  examination  of  the  appU- 
caUon,  the  Issue  fee  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  filing  fee  already  paid.  Own- 
ers of  applications  which  have  been  dedi- 
cated and  of  the  patents  Issued  on  such 
applications  shall  have  the  same  rights  of 
interference  as  other  persons  as  to  claims 
found  allowable  In  other  applications  but 
claims  won  In  Interference  by  such  dedicat- 
ing owners  shall  Ukewlse  become  dedicated 
to  the  public.  The  dedication  by  an  owner 
of  his  own  claimed  subject  matter  shall  not 
affect  the  rights  of  other  claimants  to  such 
lubject  matter." 
••§  159.  Issue  to  first  applicant 

"Notwithstanding  the  provision  of  Section 
156,  conditional  claims  In  a  patent  based  on 
the  first  application  disclosing  the  subject 
matter  of  such  conditional  cladms  shall  be 
conditional  only  to  the  extent  of  being 
subject  to  cancellation  pursuant  to  section 
135  and  shall  have  the  same  term  and  im- 
mediate effectiveness  as  ordinary  patent 
claims." 

Sec  2.  This  amendment  shall  take  effect 
ninety  days  after  enactment  but  shall  not 
affect  appeals  already  pending.  . 


MOUNT  CARBON  DAM        | 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  senior  colleague 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  authorize  the  Moimt 
Carbon  project  for  flood  protection  and 
other  purposes  on  Bear  Creek  in  Colo- 
rado. Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  would  be  author- 
ized to  prosecute  the  project  on  Bear 
Creek,  substantially  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Board  of 
Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  in  its 
report  dated  April  14,  1967.  A  companion 
measure  to  this  bill  is  being  introduced 
today  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Congressmen  Brotzman  and  Rogers. 

Mr.  President.  Bear  Creek  is  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  South  Platte  River  and  has 
its  confluence  with  the  South  Platte 
within  the  area  comprising  the  south- 
western portion  of  Metropolitan  Denver. 

You  may  recall,  Mr.  President,  that  in 
June  1965,  another  upstream  tributary 
of  the  South  Platte  River,  Plum  Creek, 
dumped  an  unprecedented  volume  of 
water  into  the  river  just  above  Denver. 
Extensive  flooding  followed  and  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  13  lives  and  damage  of  over 
$500  million.  As  a  consequence,  plans  for 
the  construction  of  Chatfield  Dam  were 
reactivated  and  initial  construction  will 
soon  be  underway.  But  even  with  the 
construction  of  Chatfield  Dam  and  the 
existing  Cherry  Creek  Dam  on  another 
upstream  tributary  over  30  percent  of 
the  entire  drainage  area  above  the 
downstream  limits  of  Metropolitan  Den- 
ver remains  uncontrolled. 

Mr.  President,  Bear  Creek  has  already 
been  the  subject  of  extensive  study  by 
all  affected  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment due  to  the  intense  local  concern 
of  citizens  of  the  Denver  metropolitan 
area  to  avoid  further  destruction  due  to 
flooding.  This  creek  has  unique  charac- 
teristics which  has  made  it  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  tributaries  within  the 
State  of  Colorado. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  tributary  basin 
lies  in  the  rugged  moimtainous  terrain 
above  Denver.  In  the  course  of  approxi- 


mately 34  miles  Bear  Creek  falls  over 
8,500  feet  onto  the  rich  alluvial  plains 
outside  Denver.  In  some  areas  the  creek 
plummets  500  feet  per  mile.  Before  its 
confluence  with  the  South  Platte  River 
it  flovfs  through  a  residential  and  com- 
mercial area  which  has  experienced  rapid 
development  marked  by  Increased  capi- 
tal and  personal  Investment  by  the  citi- 
zens of  my  State. 

Mr.  President,  this  tributary  has  a 
calamitous  history  of  flooding.  Twenty- 
two  torrents  of  water  have  raged  through 
the  basin  taking  the  lives  of  45  Colo- 
radans.  Certainly  the  people  of  Colo- 
rado do  not  need  another  flood  to  con- 
vince them  that  now  is  the  time  to 
shackle  Bear  Creek.  "Tame  the  Bear" 
has  been  the  local  banner  of  the  citizens 
who  have  tried  through  personal  en- 
deavor to  enlist  the  efforts  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  adequate  flood 
protection  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  had  the  good  fortime  to  be  able  to 
be  at  the  first  public  meeting  concerning 
the  Mount  Carbon  Dam  with  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Bear  Creek  area.  Since  that 
time,  I  have  attended  a  series  of  meetings 
with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  Denver. 
I  have  yet  to  receive  any  objections  to 
the  project  from  any  of  the  citizens  living 
in  the  vicinity. 

Mr.  President,  the  passage  of  this  bill 
will  insure  these  citizens  a  measure  of 
safety  which  has  long  been  a  source  of 
great  anxiety.  It  will  also  reflect  the  con- 
cern of  Congress  that  the  people  of  Colo- 
rado be  afforded  every  measure  of  pro- 
tection we  can  provide.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  also,  Mr.  President,  that  al- 
though the  primary  purpose  of  the 
Mount  Carbon  project  is  flood  control, 
the  proposed  dam  would  be  a  multipur- 
pose project,  since  provision  has  been 
made  for  general  recreation,  flsh  and 
wildlife  activities. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleague  and  I  are 
convinced  that  there  is  a  sense  of  ur- 
gency about  the  construction  of  Mount 
Carbon.  This  sense  of  urgency  compels 
us  to  exert  every  effort  toward  the  flnal 
completion  of  this  vital  project  for  the 
•citizens  of  our  great  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. * 

The  bill  (S.  2169)  to  authorize  the 
Moimt  Carbon  project  for  flood  protec- 
tion and  other  purposes  on  the  Bear 
Creek  in  Colorado,  introduced  by  Mr. 
DoMiNicK  (for  liimself  and  Mr.  Allott)  , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.         

COMPUTATION  OF  MILITARY  RE- 
TIREMENT PAY  ON  THE  BASIS  OF 
ACTIVE  DUTY  PAY  RATES 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  a  bill  providing  for  the  com- 
putation of  military  retirement  pay  on 
the  basis  of  active  duty  pay  rates.  This 
bill  is  essentially  the  same  bill  I  asked 
be  reprinted  in  the  Record  on  May  25. 
Inadvertently,  the  bill  was  accorded  a 
number  and  printed.  The  legislation  is 
being  Introduced  today  for  myself  and 
22  other  Senators  who  are  sponsoring  the 
legislation  with  me. 


In  1963  by  enactment  of  the  Uni- 
formed Service  Pay  Act  of  1963—76 
Statute  456 — the  Congress  provided  for 
an  automatic  adjustment  in  the  retired 
pay  of  former  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  reflect  changes  which  occur  in 
the  cost  of  living.  This  was  done  by  pro- 
viding that  when  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  went  up  by  as  much  as  3  percent, 
the  retired  or  retainer  pay  of  retired 
military  persormel  would  be  increased  by 
that  amount.  Such  adjustments  were  at 
first  made  on  an  annual  basis  but  the 
law  was  subsequently  amended  to  pro- 
vide for  adjustments  on  a  quarterly 
basis. 

The  legislation  I  introduced  today 
would  repeal  the  provisions  of  the  law 
providing  for  adjustments  in  retired  and 
retainer  pay  as  just  described  and  would 
provide  by  law  that  retired  military  per- 
sonnel—with a  few  exceptions — would 
have  their  retired  or  retainer  pay  re- 
computed to  reflect  increases  in  the  basic 
pay  of  persons  serving  on  active  duty. 
In  other  words,  whenever  the  basic  pay 
of  active  military  personnel  is  increased, 
the  retired  or  retainer  pay  of  a  retired 
member  would  be  recomputed  on  the 
basis  of  the  new  p'&y  rate  for  the  grade 
in  which  he  was  serving  at  the  time  of 
his  retirement  instead  of  being  computed 
on  the  basis  of  the  pay  rate  of  the  grade 
in  which  he  was  serving  at  the  time  of 
his  retirement,  as  is  now  the  case. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  provides  that  no 
change  would  be  made  by  the  bill  in  the 
pay  and  allowances  currently  being  paid 
to  five-star  oflQcers.  These  oCBcers  are,  by 
law.  considered  to  be  on  active  duty  at 
all  times.  That  section  would  also  pro- 
vide that  no  change  would  be  made  in 
the  pay  and  allowances  of  certain  four- 
star  officers  whose  pay  and  allowances 
are  prescribed  by  special  acts  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  bill,  if  enacted,  would  become  ef- 
fective on  the  first  day  of  the  first  cal- 
endar month  beginning  after  enactment. 
Mr.  President,  a  number  of  Senators 
have  inquired  concerning  the  cost  of 
recomputation. 

Accordingly,  I  wrote  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  requested  an  es- 
timate of  the  cost  and  an  estimate  of 
the  number  of  retirees  who  would  be 
affected  under  this  legislation. 

The  Department  furnished  me  with 
a  table  which  contains  this  information. 
I  ask  that  the  table,  entitled  "Projected 
Number  of  Military  Personnel  Receiving 
Retired  Pay  and  Annual  Disbursements, 
Including  Recomputation."  be  printed  at 
this  pKjint  in  the  Record  so  that  Senators 
mav  have  this  information. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  table 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  2170)  to  amend  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  equalize  the  re- 
tirement pay  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  of  equal  rank  and  years 
of  service,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Tower  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) .  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
inittee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  table,  presented  by  Mr.  Tower. 
is  as  follows: 
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DEPARTMt.NT  Of  DEFENSE -PfiOJECTtO  NUMBER  OF  MILITARY  PERSONNEL  RECEIVING  RETIRED  PAY  AND  ANNUAL 

OlSBURStMtNTS,  INCLUDING  RECOMPUlATlON 

IDisburiemants  in  millions  ol  dollars) 


Fiscal  year 


Assuming  no  future  pay  or  price  increases  Assuming  future  pay  and  price  increases  • 

'    Number  i — 

receiving  | 
retired 
I       pay  Presen! 


With  recomputation  for— 


Wilti  recomputation  for 


(thou- 
sands) ' 


iaof 


All  Category      Category 

persons   i       A  i       i       B ' 


PriMnt 
law 


All       ;  Cattfory  i  Category 
persons  A>       [       B> 


1967 

1970 

1975 

1980 

19«5 ,.. 

1990 

1995 

2000 

2005 

2010 

2015  

2020 

2025 

2030 

2035 

2040 -..- 


567 

722 

949 
1.151 
1.327 
1*472 
1.535 
1.665 
1.716  I 
1.744 
1.757  I 
1.762  1 
1.764 
1.765 
1.765 
1.765  ' 


SI.  780 
2.291 
2.936 
3,589 
4.160 
4.640 
5.023 
5.305 
5.496 
5.610 
5.670 
5.697 
5.708 
5.710 
5,712 
5.712 


$2,061 

*l.t<* 

2.556 

2.393 

3.171 

3.206 

3,790 

3.666 

4.324 

4,223 

4.767 

4.689 

5.U4 

5.058 

5.364 

5.328 

5.530 

5,509 

5,626 

5.616 

5.676 

5.672 

5.699 

5.698 

5.708 

5,708 

5,710 

5.710 

5.712 

5.712 

5,712 

1        5.712 

11.829 
2.337 

2.977 
3,624  I 
4.189  ! 
4.662  I 
5,039 
5,315 
5.502  ' 
5.613 
5,671 
5.697 
5.  708  ' 
5.710 
5.712  ' 
5.712 


Jl.780 

2,500  I 

3.603 

4,996 

6,616 

8,485  I 

10,621 

13.052 

15,819 

18,953 

22.520 

26.554 

31,109 

36.212 

41.878 

48,102 


»2,127  ' 
2,925 

4.309 
6,117 
8,289 
10.853  I 
13.828 
17,227 
20.998 
25.067 
29, 451 
34.176 
39, 262 
44,709 
50,535 
56,643 


tl,948 
2.704 
3,942 
5.534 
7,4U 
9.621 
12.159 
15.055 
18,303 
21.888 
25.  844 
30.210 
35,020 
40.288 
46.  026 
52.199 


$1,888 
2,630 
3,818 
5.338 

7,127 
9,208 
11.600 
14.  326 
17.400 
20.S23 
24.636 
28,  880 
33. 598 
38.806 
44.517 
50,709 


;  c'aC;°*  --tl  ;r;:,7e^r;i%^.^r;d^' rdr.,nl;.^'.:;lo^:"b,lirv  retirements  with  30  years  of  s.rv«.,  and  al,  mandafcry 

!t?hi  liV^fcInt  rT.e  Oe,on!  th^  <e.r  :000  to  av^id  increasing  ine  di.^ant,  Sel«een  the  a.erage  active  and  retired  pay 

Nairn-  Prniaclion-,  Ihis  tar  into  the  tuture  -an  be  accompiisned  only  at  the  eipense  o(  a  certain  amount  ol  rigidity  in  the  technique. 
The  e^ecl  otTnlimie^o.  relailvel,  smalHaciors  is  necessarily  omitt,d  Conseiu.  n.l,  the  rr.ults  should  be  taken  only  as  indicative  ol  a 
genjral  trend. 


JOINT     COMMITTEE     TO     INVESTI- 
GATE    CIVIL     DISORDERS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  out  of 
order,  I  submit  a  Senate  concurrent  res- 
olution— a  concurrent  resolution  has  also 
been  introduced  in  the  House  today— to 
create  a  joint  committee  to  investigate 
every  aspect  and  facet  of  the  present  civu 
disorders  in  the  United  States,  and  I  ask 
for  its  appropriate  reference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred 

The  concurrent  resolution  'S.  Con. 
Res.  34)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  as  follows 

S.    Con.    Res     34 
Whereas  the   fli^t  duty  of  government  U 
to    maintain    order    and    promote    domestic 
tranquility;   and 

Whereas  wldespre.id  rioting  and  violent 
clvU  disorder  have  grown  to  a  national  crisis: 
and  have  resulted  In  Lass  of  life  and  untold 
property  damage  In  city  after  city  through- 
out the  Nation,  and 

Whereas  riots  and  violent  civil  disorder 
affect  the  economy  of  Federal  State,  and 
local  governments  and  dlsrvjpt  the  free  flow 
of  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  through- 
out the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  root  cau.ses  of  discontent 
evidenced  In  riots  and  violent  civil  disorder 
Is  of  immediate  and  continuing  concern  to 
all  Americans;  and 

Whereas  weapons  have  been  procured  by 
the  rioters  to  murder  police  and  firemen  in 
performance  of  their  duty  to  protect  the 
community;  and 

Whereas  the  violence  of  the  few  must  not 
be  allowed  to  injure  the  cause  of  many:  and 
Whereas  riots  and  violent  civil  disorder  ev- 
idence an  open  defiance  and  disrespect  for 
the  fundamental  American  principle  of  ruie 
by  law  and  pose  an  Increasing  threat  to  the 
public  welfare,  social  order,  and  domestic 
tranquility  of  the  Nation  Now  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved  by  the  Senatt-  ■  :'i'-'  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring  i 


EST.\BLISHMENT   OF  COMMnTEE 

Sectio.v  I  There  Is  established  a  Joint 
congressional  committee  to  Investigate  riots 
and  violent  civil  disorder  (hereafter  In  this 
concurrent  resohitlon  referred  to  as  the 
■Joint  committee)  to  be  composed  of  five 
Members  of  the  Senate  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  two  of  whom  shall  be 
members  of  the  minority  party  appointed 
after  consultation  with  the  minority  lead- 
er, and  five  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives apF^Jlnted  by  the  Speaker,  two 
of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  minority 
party  appolnttxl  after  consultation  with  the 
minority  leader 

FUNCTIONS 

Sec  2  The  Joint  committee  shall  Investi- 
gate and  study  — 

1 1 )  the  elements,  causes,  and  extent  of 
riots  and  violent  civil  disorder  throughout 
the  Natl  .n 

i2i  the  adequacy  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  laws  to  deter  and  control  riots  and  vio- 
lent clvU  disorder; 

i3l  the  adequacy  of  State  and  local  law- 
enforcement  to  present  and  control  riots  and 
violent  civil  disorder: 

(4)  evidence  as  to  the  times  and  places 
of  the  occurrence  of  such  civil  disorders 
which  may  Indicate  the  existence  of  any 
conspiracy  to  Incite  or  provoke  such  clvU 
disorders  and  evidence  which  may  indicate 
that  sui'h  civil  disorders  have  been  or  may 
be  orginlzed  Instigated,  or  encouraged  by 
any  Communist  or  other  subversive  organi- 
zation. 

(5i  the  effect  of  riots  and  violent  civil 
disorder  in  urban  areas. 

(6i  the  effect  of  riots  and  violent  civil  dis- 
order on  the  economy  and  comnaerce  of  the 
Nation. 

(7i  community  attitudes  In  places  at 
which  such  riots  and  violent  civil  disorders 
have  occurred  or  may  occur: 

(8)  means  and  measures  to  prevent,  re- 
duce, and  control  riots  and  violent  civil  dis- 
order and  render  assistance  to  victims  of 
riots   and   violent   civil   disorder; 

i9i  means  and  measures  to  Increase  re- 
spect for  law  and  order  throughout  the  Na- 
tion: and 

(10  I    such  other  factors  as  the  Joint  com- 


mittee may  consider  material  to  a  determi- 
nation of  the  causes  and  effects  of  such  civil 
disorders  :ind  contribute  to  the  adoption  of 
appropriate  measures  for  the  termination  of 
such  civil  disorders 

In  addition,  the  Joint  committee  may  col- 
lect and  disseminate  data  and  Information 
on  riots  and  other  violent  civil  disorder 

REPORT 

Sec.  3  The  Joint  committee  shall  submit  an 
interim  report  to  each  House  of  Congress  as 
to  the  results  of  Its  Investigation  and  study 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  date  of  ap- 
prov.il  of  this  concurrent  resolution,  and 
not  later  than  one  year  after  such  d.ite  shall 
submit  a  final  report  to  each  House  of  Con- 
gress »Tth  respect  to  Us  activities,  investi- 
gations, and  studies  under  this  concurrent 
resolution,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions I  Including  specific  recommendations 
for  legislation)  as  it  determines  appropriate 
In  the  light  of  the  investigations  and  studies 
conducted  under  this  concurrent  resolution 

vacancies:    selection  of  chairman  and  vice 
chairman 

Sec  4  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of 
the  Joint  committee  shall  not  affect  the 
power  of  the  remaining  members  to  execute 
the  functions  of  the  Jdint  committee,  and 
shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
case  of  the  original  selection  The  Joint 
committee  shall  select  a  chairman  and  a 
vice  chairman   from   among   Its  members. 

HEARINGS.   SVBPENA  POWER 

Sec.  5  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
concurrent  resolution  the  Joint  committee. 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof  authorized  by 
the  Joint  committee  to  hold  hearings,  is  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  within  the  United  States,  Including 
any  Commonwealth  or  posses.slon  thereof 
whether  either  House  Is  in  session,  has  re- 
cessed, or  has  adjotirned.  to  hold  such  hear- 
ings, and  to  require,  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise, the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  productlotKof  such  b<x)ks. 
records,  correspondence,  mem.oranda.  papers, 
and  documents,  as  it  deems  necessary  Sub- 
penaa  may  be  issued  under  the  signature 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  committee  or 
any  member  of  the  Joint  committee  des- 
ignated by  him.  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
member 

PERSONNEL     AND     ITtLI/ATION     OF     J,ERVICES    OF 
agencies  and  ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  6.  The  Joint  committee  Is  empowered 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
experts,  consultants,  technlcl ms.  and  cler- 
ical and  stenographic  assistants,  to  procure 
su.'h  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make 
such  expenditures,  as  it  deems  necessary 
and  advisable  The  Joint  committee  Is  au- 
thorized to  utilize  the  services,  information. 
and  facilities  of  the  department.s  and  es- 
tablishments of  the  Government,  and  also 
of   private   research    agencies. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  7  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  on  vouchers  signed  by 
the  chairman  or  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint 
committee 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaiii- 
mous  consent  that  the  resolution  which 
was  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  TMr.  DirksenI  earlier 
today,  providing  for  the  investigation 
of  riot.s.  be  leferred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
obJe'Ction.  it  is  .so  ordered. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
RESOLUTION  AND  BILLS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
California  I  Mr.  KuchelI  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsI  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  resolution  (S.  Res. 
146 1  establishing  a  Select  Committee  on 
Civil  Disorder.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr,  MacntjsonI,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  Senators  Bart- 
LETT,  Brewster,  Cannon.  Cotton.  Hart, 
Hartke,  Morton,  Moss,  Pastore,  Prouty, 
Lausche,  and  Scott  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  the  bill  (S.  1003)  to  amend  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act  to  increase  the 
protection  afforded  consumers  against 
injurious  flammable  fabrics. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing 
of  the  bill  iS.  2131)  to  authorize  the  re- 
habilitation of  navigation  structures  and 
appurtenant  works  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  be  added  as 
cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark! 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S. 
21221 ,  the  Highway  Beautification  Act  of 
1967,  at  its  next  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  fS.  1796)  to  impose 
quotas  on  the  importation  of  certain  tex- 
tile articles,  the  names  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDTl,    the    Senator    from    Wyoming 

iMr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [MfT  Young],  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  be  added 

as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.    HARRIS.  Mr.    President.    I    ask 

unanimous   consent   that,    at   the   next 

printing  of  the  bill  'S.  2134)   the  Rural 

Job  Development  Act.  the  name  of  the 

Senator  from  Michigan   [Mr.  Hart]   be 

added  as  a  cosponsor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TIONS BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  following 
nominations: 

Edward  M.  Korry,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador   Extraordinary   and   Pleni- 


potentiary of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Chile. 

Martin  J.  Hillenbrand,  of  Illinois,  a 
Foreign  Service  oflBcer  of  the  class  of 
career  minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Hungary. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
these  pending  nominations  may  not  be 
considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of  6 
days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


THE  NEGRO  AND  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  April  21, 
1966,  Col.  John  R.  Hood,  Jr.,  USAF,  re- 
tired, a  native  of  North  Carolina  and  a 
descendant  of  the  fighting  Confederate 
Gen.  John  Bell  Hood,  made  an  address 
entitled  "The  Negro  and  the  Civil  War" 
before  the  Civil  War  Round  Table  of 
Southern  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

Since  this  address  manifests  much  his- 
torical research  in  a  phase  of  the  Civil 
War  with  which  the  country  at  large  has 
little  acquaintance,  it  merits  wide  dis- 
semination. For  this  reason,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Negro  and  the  Civil  War 
(A  talk  given  before  the  Civil  War  Round 
Table    of    Southern    California,    April    21, 
1966,  by  Col.  John  R.  Hood,  Jr..  USAF) 
In  order  for  us  to  consider  the  subject  of 
the  Negro  and  the  Civil  War  In  Us  proper 
prospective,  let  us  review  together  some  of 
the  history  of  this  country  and  slavery,  and 
the  events  that  led  up  to  our  ClvU  War. 

Horace  Greeley  once  said  that  slavery  was 
older  than  any  religion  In  the  world,  and  he 
was  correct.  Slavery  dates  back  to  before  the 
recorded  history  of  mankind,  and  probably 
came  Into  existence  when  man  first  discov- 
ered that  he  could  obtain  a  more  lasting 
material  benefit  by  making  his  conquered 
enemy  a  slave  to  work  for  him  than  he  could 
get  from  the  fleeting  satisfaction  of  killing 
him.  Slavery  was  In  existence  before  Biblical 
times,  and  continued  through  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Empires,  In  Arabia,  North  Africa,  and 
elsewhere.  Later  In  Africa,  It  Is  Interesting 
to  note  that  It  was  not  the  white  man  who 
rounded  up  the  slaves  to  be  sold  to  America, 
but  the  Africans  themselves. 

Slavery  through  the  ages  was  not  all  on  the 
negative  side.  Children,  without  parents  to 
look  after  them,  went  to  the  family  of  the 
head  tribesman,  or  chief  of  a  caravan,  where 
they  were  able  to  obtain  food,  clothing,  and 
security,  and  In  turn  worked  for  their  mas- 
ters. Likewise,  old  people,  with  no  one  to 
provide  for  them,  sought  some  tie  with  a 
family  or  tribal  chief  and  willingly  became 
■slaves"  to  their  masters  and  Sid  not  seem  to 
mind  being  "owned"  by  them. 

The  "master"  or  owner  of  slaves  had  a 
considerable  responsibility.  The  "master" 
had  to  care  for  his  slaves  at  all  times;  when 
the  slave  was  young,  when  sick,  and  when 
the  slave  was  too  old  tOk  work.  The  "master  ' 
had  to  feed  him,  clothe  him,  provide  him 
shelter,  to  minister  to  all  his  basic  needs, 
and  In  short,  to  treat  him  almost  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  famUy.  The  "master"  had  the  re- 
sponsibility to  teach  the  slave  his  religion, 
a  skill;  how  to  work,  how  to  care  for  himself, 
and  maybe  teach  the  slave  Christianity,  If  he 
was  a  Christian.  Most  Southern  slave  holders 
did  this. 

The  first  slave  was  brought  to  this  coun- 
try about  250  years  before  the  Civil  War 
started.  Remember,  slaves  were  brought  here 


in  chains  agf-inst  their  will,  in  slave  ships. 
These  ships  generally  were  owned  and  sailed 
by  people  of  the  New  England  and  the  other 
Northern  States.  They  found  that  slave  trad- 
ing was  Indeed  a  very  profitable  undertaking, 
but  later  realized  that  slavery  In  the  North, 
as  it  existed  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
was  unprofitable  and  as  a  result,  most  of 
them  sold  all  their  sla%'es  to  the  South.  It 
Is  interesting  to  note  that  all  the  thrifty 
New  Englanders  did  not  free  their  slaves, 
which  would  have  been  the  same  as  giving 
something  (property)  away,  but  that  most 
of  the  New  Englanders  sold  their  slaves  for 
as  high  a  profit  as  the  market  would  bear. 
This  imported  African  slave  was  put  to 
work  clearing  our  forests  to  make  fields  for 
plowing  and  for  growing  crop.s;  digging 
canals  and  ditches  to  drain  our  swamps.  He 
helped  to  build  roads,  plantation  homes,  and 
our  railroads.  He  helped  build  our  cities.  His 
efforts  contributed  to  America's  wealth.  His 
women  looked  alter  the  white  man's  chil- 
dren, nursed  them  and  did  the  dirty  work; 
washing  and  cleaning,  and  they  took  care  of 
the  master  when  the  master  was  sick.  He 
gave  us  his  music;  the  Negro  spiritual.  Dixie- 
land jazz;  and  the  banjo.  His  children  pro- 
vided playmawfc^  the  master's  children  as 
they  grew  up  together.  The  Negro  contrib- 
uted a  lot  to  America's  culture,  and  today 
we  are  much  better  off  because  of  him. 

When  this  country  finally  came  to  the 
point  of  declaring  its  independence  from 
England,  and  our  forefathers  wrote  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  all  of  the  13 
colonies  had  slaves,  and  slavery  was  not  re- 
ferred to  in  our  Constitution  In  any  moral 
manner.  The  Constitution  did  provide  that 
slaves  would  be  counted  on  a  3/5  basis  of 
the  population  in  determining  the  number 
of  representatives  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress.  It  also  stated  that 
"All  men  are  created  equal."  There  were  men 
then  in  the  North  and  South,  who  believed 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  but  some 
men  are  more  equal  than  others. 

Later,  Southerners  argued  that  since  our 
founding  fathers  did  not  condemn  slavery  in 
our  Constitution,  they  must  have  approved 
of  it  and  expected  it  to  grow  and  be  extended 
Into  all  states  which  might  later  come  into 
the  Union.  However,  a  look  into  the  back- 
ground of  the  writing  and  framing  of  this 
document  will  reveal  that  slavery  was  the 
subject  of  a  lot  of  argument  between  the 
representatives  of  the  New  England  states 
and  the  representatives  of  the  Southern 
states.  They  finally  agreed  not  to  refer  to  It 
in  our  Constitution,  as  the  Northern  states 
believed  that  slavery  would  eventually  die 
of  Its  own  accord,  even  in  the  South,  as  it 
was  doing  in  the  North.  They  later  agreed 
that  the  importation  of  slaves  would  be  pro- 
hibited by  1807,  and  legally  It  was  stopped. 
In  spite  of  this,  many  slave  ships  continued 
to  bring  in  slaves  to  the  South.  The  ban  on 
importation  of  slaves  caused  the  price  and 
value  of  slaves  to  Increase,  and  created  an 
inducement  to  breed  more  of  them  here  In 
our  country. 

This  was  the  situation  up  until  about  1860, 
Just  before  the  Civil  War  started.  The  point 
I  want  to  emphasize  here  is  that  nobody 
then  living  in  America  was  responsible  for 
bringing  slavery  to  this  country  or  starting 
it.  They  found  "it  a  going  thing,  accepted  it, 
,-ind  in  the  South,  realized  they  needed 
slavery  to  keep  their  way  of  life  going  as 
thev  found  it.  The  Southerners  needed  the 
slave  labor  to  produce  the  cotton  and  other 
rrops  on  their  vast  plantations  and  land 
holdings. 

Actually,  noi  a  majority,  but  a  minority 
of  the  Southerners  were  large  land  owners 
and  slave  owners.  Many  other  Southerners, 
who  could  not  afford  to  buy  land  in  the 
Eaft,  went  west  into  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
West  Virginia;  into  regions  where  the  hills 
precluded  the  making  of  large  plantable 
fields.  Thev  set  about  farming  small  clear- 
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Ings  themselves  Most  of  them  did  not  have 
enough  money  to  buy  a  slave,  which  sold 
for  about  8400  to  over  Jl.OOO.  They  had 
found  that  there  was  no  land  for  sale  in 
small  lota  in  the  flat  farming  areas  In  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  South  Many  of  trtese 
settlers  later  moved  further  west,  from  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  Into  Southern  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois  etc  and  froni  Texas  Into 
the  southern  parts  of  New  Me.xico  and  Sall- 
fornla. 

Later.  In  the  Confederate  Army,  a  very 
large  number  of  the  soldiers  were  from  f.im- 
lUes  of  this  type,  but  not  all  of  them  This 
gave  rise  to  the  saying  that^"It  was  a  rich 
man's  war,  but  a  poor  mans  fight  "  On  the 
other  band,  many  examples  can  be  cited  of 
very  wealthy  and  socially  prominent  men 
going  Into  the  Confederate  Army  as  privates 
from  such  cities  as  Charleston.  New  Orleans, 
etc..  with  their  slaves  as  body  servants.  Some 
of  these  men  felt  they  were  above  their  of- 
ficers socially,  and  refused  to  say  '  sir"  to 
them. 

A  fairly  large  number  of  Southerners  took 
their  body  servants  to  war  with  them  to  serve 
as  servants,  cooks,  and  to  help  them  with 
their  work.  One  colored  Ne(?ro  mammy  sent 
her  young  son.  who  had  grown  up  as  a  play- 
mate with  the  son  of  their  •master".  oCT 
to  war  with  him.  The  mammy  loved 
both  of  them  very  much,  and  when  they  left, 
the  white  boy  as  a  soldier,  and  his  colored 
namesake  as  a  servant,  the  mammy  told  her 
son  "to  look  after  him:  to  take  care  of  him" 
and  "don't  you  let  anything  hippen  to  him — 
and  don't  you  dare  return  home  without 
him!"  They  finally  did  return,   together 

Prom  about  1820  to  i860  our  statesmen 
'argued  and  debited  about  what  to  do  about 
slavery  in  the  new  ferrltorles  coming  into  the 
Union.  During  the  early  part  of  this  period. 
the  Southern  slave-holding  states  had  a  ma- 
jority In  Cons;re.ss  and  could  pretty  well  make 
their  desires  the  law  of  the  land  In  1820 
these  arguments  produced  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise which  allowed  Missouri  to  come  Into 
the  Union  as  a  slave  state,  but  which  pro- 
hibited slavery  above  the  36'  30'  parallel 
K  you  will  look  at  your  map.  you  will  see 
that  this  line  extended  west  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  Included  Southern  California.  Vew 
Mexico,  etc. 

In  the  1840s,  we  had  a  war  with  Mexico 
Lincoln  had  lust  wun  a  seat  In  Congress  He 
felt  that  the  war  wsis  all  wron/  and  was 
being  pushed  by  the  Southerners  In  Con- 
gress to  get  more  land  so  that  slavery  could 
be  extended  Into  Mexico,  and  even  Cuba 
Lincoln  voted  for  funds  to  support  our 
soldiers,  but  he  was  very  critical  of  the  ad- 
ministration for  pursuing  the  war  with 
Mexico.  Incidentally  this  war  provided  an 
opportunity  where  men  who  would  later  be- 
come famous  in  our  Civil  War  could  obtain 
some  experience  in  real  warfare  Some  ex- 
amBle«  are  Col  Robert  E  Lee.  Lt  Thomas 
Jackson,  Lt.  US  Grant  MiJ.  Braxton  Bragg, 
and  George  McClellan.  Lt  William  Tecumseh 
Sherman  was  doing  duty  at  that  time  In 
California  and  h.itlng  it 

In  1854,  the  Nebnifika-Kansas  Act  after 
much  debate,  waa  passed  by  Congress  This 
Act  allowed  the  people  of  that  territory  to 
e«tabllsh  slavery  If  they  so  decided  Notice 
this  area  Is  much  north  of  the  36th  parallel 
Also  after  this  time  (In  18.i6i.  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  handed  down  the  Dred 
Soott  Decision.  The  Court  decided  that  even 
a  slave  freed  by  his  owner  could  not  become 
a  citizen  of  the  Unlt^ed  States  with  the  right 
to  move  from  state  to  state,  enjoying  all  the 
rights  which  white  men  enjoyed. 

Gold  was  discovered  at  Sutter's  Mill  near 
Sacramento.  California  in  1848  Lt  Sherman 
personally  visited  the  area  and  sent  a  report 
to  the  War  Department  which  was  used  by 
President  Polk  to  announce  this  gold  dis- 
covery. This  started  the  flood  of  people  from 
all  oyer  the  United  States  to  the  mine  flelda 
of  Callfcrn'  i 


California  applied  for  adn\lsslon  into  the 
Union  in  1849.  but  with  a  provision  in  their 
state  constitution  prohibiting  slavery  Since 
the  36th  parallel  left  a  large  part  of  Southern 
Cahfornla  available  for  slavery,  the  South- 
prn'-ri  In  Congress  were  able  to  turn  down 
Cai:f  irnla's  bid  for  admission  However.  Con- 
gress lat-r  worked  out  an  arrangement 
whereby  t..i5  Pugittve  Slave  Law  was  made 
more  e.'.ecUve.  and  Ut.ah  and  New  Mexico 
could  cume  into  tlie  Union  as  .slave  states 
or  free  states,  as  the  p.?ople  there  so  chose, 
and  slave  trading  would  be  abolislied  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  So  things  were  settled 
for  the  time  being,  with  CnUfornia  coming 
Into  the  Union  on  9  September  1850  as  a  free 
state 

Lincoln's  view  of  slavery  was  quite  clear 
Earlier,  on  a  flatboat  trip  down  the  Missis- 
sippi River  to  New  Orleans,  he  had  seen 
slavery  flrsth;uid  and  h.id  developed  a  re- 
vulsion to  It  He  believed  it  morally  wrong 
and  he  never  changed  hl=.  personal  opinion. 

In  the  1850's.  there  occurred  the  famous 
Line  iln-Douglas  debates  In  his  'imous 
"house  divided"  speech.  Lincoln  aroused  the 
South  with  his  statement  that  tills  country 
could  not  go  on  half  slave  and  half  free  The 
Southerners  took  this  to  mean  (since  Lin- 
coln was  known  to  be  against  slavery  and 
the  extension  of  slavery  i  that  he  would  make 
the  "house"  free  Later,  when  Llncr-ln  w.is 
elected  President,  and  the  Southern  states 
started  leaving  the  Union,  beginning  with 
South  Carolina  in  December.  1860  Lincoln 
very  carefiilly  pointed  oat  to  the  South  that 
"You  think  slavery  is  right  and  ought  to  be 
e.'<tended.  while  we  think  it  is  u:rong  and 
ought  to  b»  restricted  That.  I  suppose.  Is 
the  rub  It  certainly  is  the  only  substantial 
difference  between  us  '  He  tried  to  make  It 
clear  that  he  did  not  intend  to  upset  the 
"peculiar  Institution" — not  to  touch  it — but 
he  wanted  it  to  remain  where  It  was  and  not 
be  extended  to  other  states  As  a  lawyer.  Lin- 
coln reall^^ed  that  slaves  In  the  South  were 
considered  legally  as  property.  \,ilued  at 
about  four  billion  dollars,  and  as  a  practical 
matter,  he  could  not  ask  the  people  of  the 
South  to  voluntarily  abolish  this  four  billion 
dollars  worth  of  property 

By  1860.  the  South 's  majority  in  the  United 
States  Coneress  had  changed  They  were  in 
the  minority,  and  they  feared  the  worst 
However,  in  the  North,  a  free  Negro  could 
only  vote  In  the  state  of  Maine  In  almost 
all  of  the  other  northern  states,  he  could 
not  hold  any  public  office,  serve  on  a  Jury, 
nr  testify  in  court  against  a  white  man  In 
most  northern  states,  there  was  a  prohibi- 
tion against  any  Negro  who  had  been  a  slave 
or  who  was  a  descendant  of  a  slave,  from 
becoming  a  citizen  In  short  he  was  not  ac- 
cepted as  a  fellow-man  In  the  North  A  lot 
of  working  people  In  northern  states  worried 
about  the  southern  Negro  becoming  free  and 
moving  In  to  take  over  manual  labor  Jobs  at 
lower  pay  and  putting  them  out  of  work. 

Even  as  late  as  1862,  Illinois.  Lincoln's 
home  state,  while  Lincoln  was  President 
passed  a  law  prohibiting  a  Negni  fmm  set- 
tling there  The  Negroes  so  accused  and  con- 
victed were  fined  and  fold  to  the  highest  bid- 
der as  slaves  to  pay  the  fir.es  a.'id  cost  Short- 
ly afterwards  however  the  state  rep'>aled  the 
law  Ir  seems  that  it  was  tough  to  be  a  col- 
ored man  at  that  time    North  nr  South' 

Let  me  dU'ress  again  Alviut  35  miles  south- 
east iif  Cincinnati,  Ohio  up  the  Ohio  River, 
east  of  the  place  where  General  Grant  was 
born,  there  is  a  small  town  named  Ripley. 
Ohio  It  IS  on  a  hilly  place,  and  overlooks  the 
Ohio  River  Here  occurred  an  event  In  one  of 
the  winters  before  the  Civil  War  of  the  trials 
of  an  escaped  slave  from  Kentucky  crossing 
the  river  on  Ice  floes  In  the  town  of  Ripley, 
on  top  of  a  hill,  lived  a  Presbyterian  minister. 
John  Rankin,  and  the  Rankin  house  remains 
today,  preserved  by  the  Ohio  Historical  So- 
ciety, of  which  I  am  a  member  Rankin's 
home  was  one  of  the  first  stops  on  the  un- 


derground railroad  for  escaped  slaves  Prom 
his  windows,  signals  were  flashed  by  lamps 
to  those  who  were  watching  from  the  Ken- 
ti:c!:y  side  of  the  river  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 
whose  father  was  also  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter  and  an  abolitionist,  accompanied  her 
father  on  a  visit  to  the  Runkins  and  heard 
the  stury  of  this  escaped  slave.  The  rpsult  was 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  a  bo<.)k  that  had  a 
treme.':dous  impact  on  the  northern  people 
and  their  attitude  toward  slavery 

Nrw  we  come  to  that  affair  at  Harpers  Fer- 
ry John  "Ossawatomle"  Brown,  after  a  turbu- 
lent career  ;n  Mi.^sour!,  showed  up  in  Vir- 
ginia with  t'.vo  of  his  sons  and  a  few  mis- 
guided Negroes,  plus  a  wagon  load  of  crude 
weapons  H?  hoped  he  could  persuade  the 
slaves  In  Virginia  and  the  rest  rf  the  South 
to  rise  up  in  insurrection  against  their  mas- 
ters  and  start  a  slave  revolt  against  their 
bondage.  The  .<:lave.5  did  not  rife  up  and  do 
this  horrible  thing  Many  slaves  knew  that 
such  a  move  was  wrong  These  black  people 
had  had  a  foreign  religion  foisted  upon  them, 
and  they,  by  and  large,  had  become  Chris- 
tlan-s  Tlien.  as  we'.l  as  during  the  war  and 
after,  they  had  obtained  their  freedom,  they 
never  sought  revenge  against  anyone  who  had 
wronged  them 

Col  Ribert  E  Lee  was  s':-nt  from  Warhlng- 
ton  in  cmmand  of  a  handful  of  US,  Ma- 
rines; enough,  however,  to  put  this  insur- 
rection down.  Lt.  J.  E.  B  Stewart  was  m 
Washington  at  that  time  trying  to  pet  the 
government  to  adopt  a  new  s.ibcr  earner 
he  h.id  devised  when  all  of  this  happened 
and  went  .ilong  on  the  train  with  Lee,  his  old 
Superintendent  at  West  Point,  and  the  M,i- 
rines.  .ird  was  active  In  capturir.-^  John 
Brow^n  and  his  men  at  the  ent'ine  house. 

The  spot  Is  well-marked  at  Charlpstown, 
West  Virginia,  where  they  hung  John  Brown, 
but  not,  I  th.nk,  Irom  a  sour  apple  tree  I 
have  stixjd  on  that  spot  and  looked  over  tiie 
fields  of  West  Virginia  to  the  ring  of  the 
distant  hills  on  the  horl/on  at  Brown  must 
have  looked  at  them  Tliey  have  not  ch  .nged. 
And  I  tried  to  wonder  wh  it  he  was  thinking 
about  at  that  moment  Maybe  he  knew  his 
soul  would  go  marching  on  In  any  event, 
it  did 

A  few  more  names  which  later  became 
famous  were  involved  here,  Thomas  Jonathan 
Jackson,  an  odd-ball  profe>sor  at  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute  h.id  his  corps  of  cadets 
drawn  up  Into  a  square  with  a  couple  of 
cannons  present  at  the  h..nging.  Threats  had 
been  made  that  ballocns  from  the  Midwest 
would  land  there  with  people  determined  to 
free  John  Brown 

Also  presen*  In  a  Virginia  State  Militia 
org.inlzatlon  was  a  short-term  Confederate 
soldier  by  the  name  of  John  Wilkes  Booth 
who  observed  the  hanging  His  7eal  for  the 
Army  and  the  hanging  must  have  vanished 
thereafter,  as  he  sron  became  a  civilian 
again  Thlr  w.is  apparently  enough  soldiering 
for  him  He  later  claimed  that  as  a  Con- 
federate solrlier.  he  had  been  w.  unded  by  a 
bullet  In  his  neck  and  that  a  doctor  had  re- 
moved the  bullet  A  doctor  did  lance  a  boi; 
on  the  back  of  his  neck,  v.-hlch  left  a  scar 
That  doctor  later  was  called  upon  to  identify 
Booth  when  he  was  dead  and  lying  on  a 
monitor  on  the  Potomac  In  Washington.  At 
another  time  Booth  did  get  a  pistol  shot  in 
the  rear  while  horsing  arnund  with  a  fellow 
actor  and  a  gun  in  Montgomery.  .•M.ibama 
Too  bad  his  headquarters  were  not  where 
his  hindquarters  were.  But  the  significant 
point  to  make  from  all  of  this  Harpers  Ferry 
affair  Is  that  the  Negro  Just  did  not  arise 
against  his  owner. 

Jackson  was  teaching  a  Sunday  school 
class  of  Negro  children  during  this  period. 
However.  It  was  illegal  in  the  South  at  that 
time  to  teach  a  Negro  slave  to  read  or  write- 

The  firing  upon  Port  Sumter  on  12  April 
1861  was  the  start  of  the  War.  Men.  both 
North  and  South,  knew  a  real  wa!*  was  com- 
ing and  the  patriotic  fever  was  high  They 
started  drilling  and  enlisting  and  hoped  the 
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ft-ar  would  not  end  before  they  had  a  chance 
to  fight.  In  the  North,  the  free  Negro  men 
reacted  the  same.  Many  colored  organiza- 
tion.':, church  groups,  lodges,  etc..  formed 
companies  and  started  drilling  and  offered 
their  services  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. They  were  turned  down  cold.  No  Negro 
units  or  individual  soldiers  were  accepted  or 
desired  This  situation  existed  in  spite  of  the 
pleadings  of  such  men  as  Horace  Greeley  and 
Frederick  Douglas,  a  leading  Negro  states- 
man. 

So  the  Civil  War  started.  With  a  white 
population  in  the  nation  of  about  26.000.000 
and  a  population  of  3,953,000  slaves,  all  In  the 
South.  Ixjth  sides  put  a  formidable  army  In 
the  field. 

And  a  fair  question  may  now  be  asked, 
■  What  was  the  Civil  War  fought  about?"  or 
■What  did  they  go  to  war  over?"  The  North 
said.  "To  save  the  Union."  The  South  said, 
'To  preserve  the  Constitution  and  States 
Rights  "  The  South  believed  in  the  basic 
democratic  Idea  that  the  Government  de- 
rived Its  power  to  govern  by  the  consent 
given  It  by  those  governed,  the  people;  and 
when  those  people  so  governed  chose  not 
to  be  so  governed,  they  could  as  freely  with- 
draw that  right.  In  other  words,  a  State 
could  withdraw  from  a  union  It  had  helped 
to  form  whenever  it  believed  it  was  the  best 
thing  to  do.  The  Southern  states  firmly  be- 
lieved the  Constitution  guaranteed  them 
this  right  and  so  they  believed  they  were 
within  their  constitutional  lights  by  se- 
ceding. This  was  the  so-called  'States 
rights"  they  were  fighting  for. 

I  recently  looked  up  the  history  of  the 
51st  North  Carolina  Regiment  to  see  what 
they  had  written  about  one  battle,  and  the 
old  fellow  who  wrote  this  regimental  history 
in  1890  started  off  by  presenting  a  long  argu- 
ment about  what  they  were  fighting  over, 
"States  and  Constitutional  rights,  not  slav- 
ery," which  he  made  clear. 

The  Civil  War  was  fought  over  many 
things.  Was  It  fought  over  slavery?  Many 
Northern  boys  did  not  enlist  to  abolish  slav- 
ery. Most  of  Lee's  soldiers  never  owned  a 
slave,  as  General  Lee  himself  did  not  own 
one.  He  said  he  drew  his  sword  only  In  de- 
fense of  his  native  state,  Virginia,  and  not 
in  defense  of  slavery.  However,  I  think  that 
if  slavery  had  not  existed  In  this  country, 
the  Civil  War  would  never  have  occurred. 
Carl  Sandburg,  the  famous  Lincoln  biog- 
rapher, said  the  Civil  War  was  fought  over 
one  word.  He  said  that  before  the  Civil  War, 
all  U.S.  treaties  with  other  countries  con- 
tained the  phrase:  "The  United  States  are," 
and  after  the  Civil  War  this  phrase  was 
changed  to  "The  United  States  is" — it  is 
still  so. 

What  was  it  really  fought  over?  Why  did 
it  have  to  happen?  Was  It  necessary?  Prom 
the  beginning  of  the  establishment  of  our 
Union  by  the  original  13  colonies,  or  states, 
after  winning  their  Independence  from  Eng- 
land, that  Union  was  based  upon  the  central 
idea  that  the  people  could  decide  what  was 
best  for  them.  The  Idea  that  a  government 
by  the  people  was  then  a  novel  one,  untried 
before  in  the  history  of  man  In  the  long 
struggle  of  mankind  for  freedom. 

England,  after  losing  the  Revolutionary 
War  with  the  colonies,  one  of  the  very  few 
wars  she  ever  lost,  to  this  day  is  reluctant 
to  admit  that  it  happened.  (History  books 
that  English  children  study  do  not  devote 
much  time  and  space  to  this  affair  In  Eng- 
land's history.)  England  felt  then  that  such 
•^n  Idea  was  preposterous:  that  the  people 
could  determine  their  own  form  of  govern- 
fnent  and  elect  its  leaders.  England  be- 
I'eved  that  sooner  or  later  the  whole  thing 
would  collapse  by  the  very  absurdity  of  the 
Idea,  The  coming  and  start  of  the  Civil  War 
appeared  to  bear  out  England's  dire  predic- 
tion. As  a  result,  England  found  Iteelf  In 
sympathy  with  the  South,  which  was  appar- 
ently bent  upon  destroying  the  "Union"  and 


proving  England's  point.  Also,  England's 
textile  mills  depended  upon  the  cotton  fields 
of  the  South,  However,  always  looking  out 
for  herself,  England  also  foresaw  what  might 
happen  and  starting  stockpiling  cotton  sev- 
eral years  before  the  Civil  War  began  so 
that  she  would  not  be  forced  to  pay  a  high 
price  for  It. 

The  border  states  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  Ken- 
tucky. Tennessee,  Maryland,  Delaware,  found 
It  profitable  to  hold  some  slaves  and  repro- 
duce Negroes  and  sell  them  to  the  cotton 
states  at  a  high  profit.  Remember  "My  Dar- 
ling Nelly  Gray"?  These  states  vigorously 
opposed  the  re-openlng  of  the  African  slave 
trade,  as  this  would  lower  the  price  and  value 
of  a  slave.  All  In  all.  It  seems  that  most  men's 
actions  and  reactions,  both  North  and  South, 
to  everything  Involving  slavery  and  affecting 
it.  was  a  direct  result  of  the  impact  upon 
their  pocketbooks  and  not  upon  their  moral 
conscience  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  It.  Slave 
trader  ships  had  never  been  run  by  South- 
erners but  this  had  been  a  prime  endeavor 
of  the  sea  captains  sailing  from  New  Bedford 
and  all  the  other  New  England  ports  as  long 
as  this  could  be  done.  A  Southerner  later 
summed  up  some  of  this  when  on  22  Decem- 
ber 1886,  before  the  New  England  Society  of 
New  York  City,  Mr.  Henry  Wm.  Grady,  Man- 
aging Editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  of 
AtlanU,  Georgia,  said,  (with  General  William 
Tecumseh  Sherman  In  the  audience)  "—and 
that  the  chattel  In  human  flesh  ended  for- 
ever In  New  England  when  your  fathers — not 
to  be  blamed  for  parting  with  what  did  not 
pay — sold  their  slaves  to  our  fathers — not  to 
be  praised  for  knowing  a  paying  thing  when 
they  saw  It."  Later,  I  will  again  refer  to  his 
talk. 

Through  all  of  these  mental  gyrations  of 
men  both  North  and  South,  the  one  thing 
that  was  crystal  clear  to  the  Negro,  both 
North  and  South,  was  that  the  war  was  going 
to  have  a  tremendous  Impact  upon  the  status 
of  the  slave.  The  Negro  knew  Instinctively 
what  It  was  all  about;  It  was  about  the  slaves' 
freedom.  And  It  seems  all  Negroes  sensed  this 
and  did  their  best  to  help  with  this  cause  In 
the  face  of  discouragement,  turndowns,  frus- 
trations, outright  rejections,  etc.  They  all 
kept  trying  to  help  the  Union  and  refused 
to  lose  faith. 

Lincoln  was  personally  opposed  to  slavery 
as  he  felt  It  was  morally  wrong.  He  said  then 
and  later  that — as  he  would  not  choose  to 
be  a  slave,  he  could  not  choose  to  be  a 
master.  Later,  be  said  that  If  the  color  of 
a  man's  skin  determined  whether  he  was  to 
be  a  slave,  then;  "Look  out  for  the  man 
whose  skin  was  lighter  than  yours,  or  you 
would  wind  up  being  bis  slave."  Or  on  the 
basis  of  Intelligence:  "If  you  had  a  right 
to  enslave  a  person  not  as  smart  as  you,  then 
look  out  for  the  man  who  was  more  Intelli- 
gent than  you,  for  on  this  basis,  he  had  a 
right  to  make  you  his  slave." 

All  during  the  war  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  Lincoln  worried  over  what  to  do  with 
the  freed  Negro.  He  often  stated  that  he  did 
not  feel  that  the  Negro  and  the  white  could 
even  become  socially  equal.  He  thought  the 
best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  return  the 
Negro  to  his  native  Africa,  and  proposed  many 
schemes  and  legislations  to  Congress  to  do 
this.  Nothing  much  was  ever  done  along  these 
lines.  His  Idea  of  "colonization"  resulted  in 
some  effort  on  the  part  of  some  Negroes  to 
return  to  Africa,  but  on  the  whole,  it  did  not 
seem  to  work.  One  Negro  delegation  called 
upon  Lincoln  in  the  White  House,  and  when 
Lincoln  brought  up  his  Idea  of  colonization 
they  stated  it  just  would  not  work;  that  if  the 
Negro  failed  to  obtain  recognition  as  a  human 
being  in  America,  he  would  never  obtain  it 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  The  American 
Negro  would  stay  in  America,  his  native  land, 
and  work  to  achieve  this  recognition. 

Earlier,  during  President  Monroe's  admin- 
istration, a  group  of  Americans  helped  the 
American  Negro  eatabUali  Liberia  In  Nortli 
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Africa.  The  name  honors  "liberty."  They 
named  the  capitol  Monrovia,  after  Presi- 
dent Monroe.  Also,  the  present  town  of 
Freetown  was  established  in  Sierra  Leone 
by  returned  freed  slaves,  to  honor  their 
freedom.  The  present  President  of  Liberia, 
Mr.  Tubman,  Is  a  graduate  of  a  smrJl  college 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Is  the  grandson  of  a 
freed  slave  from  Georgia.  And  talk  about 
discrimination — the  descendants  in  Africa  of 
the  returned  slaves  from  America  consider 
themselves  better  than  the  native  African. 
There  must  be  sqmethlng  about  being  an 
American,  or  a  descendant  of  one,  that 
makes  one  feel  that  he  is  better  than  anyone 
else  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

On  many  occasions  during  the  war,  Lin- 
coln proposed  to  Congress,  and  to  the 
Southern  States  that  Congress  appropriate 
the  monev  to  buy  the  slaves  from  their 
owners  and  set  them  free.  Congress  later 
actually  passed  such  a  resolution.  Lincoln 
urged  the  slaveholders  to  agree  with  this, 
that  is,  to  decide  and  agree  now  to  free  their 
slaves,  although  they  would  have  until  1900 
to  actually  free  them,  but  could  receive  pay 
for  their  slaves  now.  Even  until  three  months 
before  the  Civil  War  ended,  Lincoln  still 
held  out  to  the  Southern  States  his  offer  to 
pay  them  for  their  slaves  If  they  would 
only  free  them  and  cease  fighting  against 
the"  Union  and  return  to  the  Union.  He 
reasoned  that  the  war  was  costing  one-haU 
to  one  million  dollars  a  day  to  fight,  and 
If  he  could  bring  it  to  an  end  sooner.  It 
would  be  as  cheap  to  buy  off  all  the  slaves 
and  save  many  soldiers'  lives.  He  especially 
appealed  to  Maryland.  No  slave  states  accept- 
ed the  offer  and  as  a  result,  they  lost  both 
their  slaves  and  the  potential  money  when 
the  Federal  armies  finally  defeated  the 
Southern  armies.  _ 

I  still  have  my  great-grandfather  McNeil  s 
account  book,  listing  the  names  of  his  slaves, 
their  children,  and  their  birthdays  and 
deaths  The  list  contains  about  100  names. 
They  are  listed  only  by  their  first  name,  for 
as  slaves,  they  had  no  family  or  last  name. 
There  are  such  listing  as:  John,  son  of  Delta. 
After  the  war.  most  of  the  freed  slaves 
adopted  the  family  name  of  their  owners. 
As  a  result.  I  have  many  colored  "relatives  ' 
by  the  name  of  McNeil  in  North  Carolina. 
But,  the  point  I  want  to  make  here  is  that 
my  great-grandfather,  Colonel  Archibald  A. 
McNeil,  in  leaving  his  Ust  qf  slaves  with 
my  grandmother,  told  her  to  keep  and  save 
this  list,  as  he  was  Buie  the  United  States 
Government  would  eventually  reimburse  the 
slave  owners  for  the  valuable  property  they 
were  deprived  of.  We  are  stUl  following  his 
advice  and  have  the  Ust  available  but  are 
about  convinced  that  the  old  man  was  doing 
a  lot  of  wishful  thinking. 

Now,  back  to  the  earlier  days  of  the  war 
and  a  look  at  how  both  North  and  South 
used  the  Negro  In  the  conflict.  In  the  South 
he  was  used  by  some  soldiers  as  a  personal 
servant,  by  some  companies  as  a  cook,  and 
by  the  engineers  as  a  laborer  In  building 
fortifications.  I  have  a  receipt  for  some  of  my 
great-grandfather's  slaves  who  were  used 
in  working  on  the  defenses  for  Wilmington, 
North  Carolina.  Both  the  North  and  South 
used  them  as  teamsters.  About  one  hundred 
thousand  served  the  Northern  armies  as 
teamsters. 

In  1861  during  the  Peninsula  Campaign, 
Major  General  George  Brlnton  McClellan, 
who  was  a  Democrat,  issued  special  orders  to 
his  troops  dealing  with  the  Negro.  Whenever 
any  runaway  slave  appeared  In  a  Union 
Camp,  he  was  to  be  promptly  returned  to  his 
owner  by  the  Union  soldiers.  McClellan  also 
had  very  strong  feelings  about  protecting 
the  property  of  Southerners.  He  forbade  his 
men  to  use  fence  rails  for  their  fires  and 
he  placed  guards  around  plantation  homes, 
including  one  belonging  to  General  Lee's 
folks.  These  actions  did  not  serve  McClellan 
very  well,  for  later  when  he  was  under  fire 
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for  hl«  conduct  of  the  war  he  was  aicused 
of  being  basically  in  sympathy  with  the 
South,  and  some  went  so  far  as  to  accuse 
him  of  treason.  Most  of  his  soldiers  did  not 
care  for  the  Negro  and  surely  had  not  en- 
listed to  fight  for  the:r  freedom  The  average 
Northern  goldler  had  a  distaste  for  anything 
pertaining  to  the  Neero  They  also  resented 
being  used  as  tools  to  enforce  the  Fui^tlve 
Slave  Law. 

Down  at  Portress  Monroe.  In  Virginia  In 
early  1861.  the  Genera!  In  command  at  that 
time  wa«  Ben  Butler  a  lawyer  who  was  later 
to  become  known  as  Beast  Butler"  This 
nickname  waa  acquired  as  a  result  of  the 
edlcta  he  issued  while  m  command  at  New 
Orleans.  Then,  as  later,  Neero  slaves  ap- 
peared at  the  Union  lines  seeking  freedom 
Many  showed  up  at  Fortress  Monroe  and 
presented  General  Butler  with  a  very  real 
problem.  He  realized  'hat  they  were  valuable 
property,  valuable  to  the  South  and  valuable 
to  the  Northern  forces  as  a  source  of  labor 
He  Icnew  that  the  Southern  armies  used  the 
Negro  to  build  defenses,  to  grow  food  for 
the  Confederacy,  etc  ,  and  he  was  reluctant 
to  return  them  to  the  South  He  created  a 
new  term  for  these  runaway  slaves,  a  name 
that  remains  today  He  considered  them  to  be 
"contraband  of  war."  as  was  other  property 
of  the  Southern*>rs.  and  the  name  "Contra- 
band" was  born  Later,  escaped  slaves  showed 
up  In  Union  camps  saying  "I'se  contraband  ' 
Butler  kept  the  slaves  and  would  not  return 
them  to  their  owners 

There  Is  one  recorded  incident  at  Fortress 
Monroe  where  a  Confederate  major  came 
forward  with  a  flag  of  truce  and  demanded  of 
the  Union  commander  that  he  return  the 
slaves  who  had  escapted  and  who  belonged 
to  his  colonel.  He  rehilorced  his  demand  by 
citing  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  The  Union 
officer  In  charge  coolly  Informed  the  Con- 
federate major  that  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
applied  only  to  citizens  of  the  United  states 
and  If  the  colonel  was  prepared  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  and  prove 
his  citizenship,  the  commander  was  pre- 
pared to  return  his  property  his  slaves  The 
major  left,  and  that  was  the  end  of  this 
Incident. 

On  the  22  Septem.ber  1861  In  Kansa.=  Gen- 
eral John  Charles  Fremont,  the  command- 
ing Union  officer  In  that  area.  Issued  a 
proclamation  to  the  effect  that  all  persons 
In  rebellion  against  the  Union  would  have 
their  property  se:?ed.  and  that  their  slaves 
would  be  freed  forever  This  gave  Lincoln 
much  pain  He  was  In  3ymp:Uhy  with  the 
basic  humanitarian  idea,  but  he  had  to  keep 
Kansas,  Missouri.  Kentucky,  and  all  the 
border  states  in  the  Union  cause  Lincoln 
asked  Fremont  to  modify  his  proclamation. 
and  Fremont  refused  to  do  this.  Thereby. 
Lincoln  himself  had  to  issue  a  proclamation, 
nullifying  Fremont's  statement 

Down  In  South  Carolina,  on  the  9th  of 
May  1862,  Union  General  David  "Black" 
Hunter,  on  the  islands  off  Charleston,  was 
having  a  problem  of  what  to  do  with  all  the 
slaves  who  were  coming  to  his  camp  On  that 
date  he  issued  an  order  declaring  that  all 
slaves  In  Georgia,  Florida,  and  South  Caro- 
lina were  free  Again,  Lincoln  had  to  nullify 
this  order,  as  at  that  moment  Congress  was 
giving  favorable  consideration  to  one  of  his 
proposals,  that  So\ithern  states  be  given  fi- 
nancial assistance  if  they  would  agree  to 
gradual  abolishment  of  slavery,  and  a  Con- 
gressional Joint   Resolution   resulted 

In  1862.  Lincoln  w.«  worried  over  the  way 
the  war  was  going,  and  about  the  Negro  .^fter 
the  disastrous  defeat  at  Bull  Run  in  1861 
and  the  failure  of  McClellan's  Peninsula 
Campaign,  and  the  second  Union  failure 
at  Bull  Run  (or  second  Manassas i  in  1862  It 
appears  he  looked  to  God  for  guidance  Lin- 
coln was  not  thought  to  be,  by  some,  much 
of  a  religious  man,  he  had  never  joined  a 
church,  much  to  the  regret  of  his  wife  Mary. 
who  worried  very  much  about  this   However, 


he  -Mid  m.i:iy  things  which  Indicated  he  had 
a  deep  abiding  faith  in  God  At  this  time  It 
appears  he  Indicated  that  if  the  Lord  would 
help  him  restore  our  Union,  he  would  free 
Hts  people  Earlier,  at  Sprlngheld,  Illinois, 
on  February  11,  1861,  Lincoln  had  said  In  his 
farewell  address  to  those  gathered  to  see  him 
off  to  Washington.  D  C:  "Without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Divine  Being,  who  ever  attended 
him  (Washington),  I  cannot  succeed  With 
that  assistance  I  cannot  fall.  Trusting  in 
Him  Who  can  go  with  me.  and  remain  with 
you  and  be  everywhere  for  good,  let  vis  con- 
fidently hope  that  all  will  yet  be  well  ' 

On  19  August^  1862,  when  things  looked 
very  bad  for  the  Union,  Horace  Greeley,  pub- 
lisher of  the  NfW  York  Herald  Tribune,  took 
Lincoln  to  task  in  an  open  letter  entitled, 
"The  Prayer  of  Twenty  Million."  complain- 
ing of  the  way  Lincoln  was  treating  slavery 
In  the  South  and  in  the  border  states.  Lin- 
coln replied : 

"I  would  save  the  Union.  I  would  save  It 
the  shortest  way  under  the  Constitution  The 
sooner  the  National  authority  can  be  restored, 
the  nearer  the  Union  will  be  'the  Union  it 
was'!  If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save 
the  Union,  unless  they  could  at  the  same 
time  save  Slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them. 
If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the 
Union  unless  at  the  same  time  destroy 
Slavery.  I  do  not  agree  with  them  My  para- 
mount object  in  this  struggle  is  to  save  the 
Union,  and  Is  not  either  to  save  or  destroy 
Slavery  If  I  could  save  the  Union  without 
freeing  any  i-lave,  I  would  do  it.  and  if  I 
could  save  it  by  freeing  nil  the  slaves,  I 
would  do  It  and  If  I  could  save  it  by  free- 
ing some  and  leaving  others  alone,  I  would 
also  do  that  What  I  do  about  Slavery,  and 
the  colored  race.  I  do  because  I  believe  it 
would  help  to  save  the  Union.  I  shall  do  le'is 
whenever  I  shall  believe  what  I  am  doing 
hurts  the  cause,  and  do  more  whenever  I 
shall  believe  doing  more  will  help  the  cause. 
I  shall  try  to  correct  errors  when  shown  to  be 
errors;  and  I  shall  adopt  new  views  so  far 
as  they  shall  appear  to  be  true  views" 

"I  have  here  stated  my  pVirpose  according 
to  my  view  of  official  duty;  and  I  Intend  no 
modification  of  my  oft-expressed  personal 
wish  that  all  men  everywhere  could  be  free." 

Later  he  said :  "I  shall  do  nothing  In  malice. 
What  I  deal  with  Is  too  vast  for  malicious 
dealings." 

Even  before  answering  Greeley,  Lincoln  was 
doing  something  about  slavery.  One  night 
in  the  summer  of  1862.  Lincoln  wrote  out  a 
draft  of  The  Emancipation  Proclamation. 
Then,  after  calling  a  special  Cabinet  meet- 
ing on  July  22.  1862.  he  told  his  cabinet  of 
his  intention  to  Issue  the  Proclamation  and 
of  his  conviction  that  It  was  the  right  thing 
to  do.  not  only  as  a  war  measure  but  right. 
He  said  he  did  not  want  their  advice  about 
whether  or  not  he  should  do  this,  as  he  had 
already  made  up  his  mind,  but  he  wanted 
their  advice  on  the  contents  of  his  Procla- 
mation All  the  Cabinet  members  read  it 
and  generally  agreed.  However,  the  Secretary 
of  State  Seward  pointed  out  that  the  timing 
was  not  right,  that  after  so  many  military 
defeats,  the  world  might  think  this  a  cry  In 
the  wilderness  from  weakness,  from  the  low 
ebb  of  the  Union  cause  Seward  suggested 
that  It  be  held  and  Issued  after  a  Union 
victory  Lincoln  agreed  and  thanked  Seward 
for  his  counsel. 

After  Second  Manassas  In  September  1862, 
Lee's  grey  legions  moved  Into  Maryland.  At 
a  little  town  named  Sharpsburg.  on  .Antietam 
Creek,  a  terrible  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
more  men  were  killed  in  a  single  day  than 
have  ever  been  killed  before  or  since  in  any 
battle  on  the  American  continent.  At  best  it 
w.as  a  draw  But  really  It  was  a  Union  victory. 
While  McClellan  did  not  overwhelm  him,  Lee 
finally  had  to  withdraw  his  troops  to  Vir- 
ginia. .\3  a  result  of  the  battle,  on  22  Sep- 
tember 1862.  exactly  a  year  to  the  day  after 
Fremont's  proclamation  In  Kansas    Lincoln 


issued  a  preliminary  version  of  his  famous 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  freeing  all  slaves 
forever  As  an  old  Negro  I  know  in  North 
Carolina  stated  With  one  stroke  of  the 
goosequlll   he   freed   all   slaves   forever." 

Lincoln  did  this  after  calling  a  special 
Cabinet  meeting  that  day  When  all  t-he 
Cabinet  members  were  present.  Lincoln 
started  off  by  re.idmg  to  them  a  chapter 
from  humorist  Artemus  Ward's  book  abcn 
"High  Handed  Outrage  at  Utica."  Line  Ir. 
apparently  souglit  a  moment  of  relief  In  time 
of  trial.  Stanton  and  Secretary  of  Treasury 
Chase  did  not  try  to  hide  their  disgust  Then 
Lincoln  again  read  his  preliminary  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  and  told  them  he  would 
Issue  it. 

It  was  a  strange  document.  It  did  not  free 
any  slaves  then  It  only  held  out  the  promise 
to  free  some  sla-es  on  the  1st  of  January 
186:1;  those  held  by  the  states  m  rebellion 
against  the  Union  It  did  not  free  any  sl.ives 
In  the  border  states,  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, nor  m  any  area  occupied  bv  Federal 
troops  In  Louts. ana  or  South  Carolina  Spe- 
cial except  Ions  were  made  for  this.  In  short. 
It  declared  all  sl.ives  free  next  year  in  those 
areas  where  the  Unicn 'Army  was  not  In  con- 
trol and.  as  a  pri.ctical  result,  the  Feder.il 
Government  could  not  really  enforce  it.  How- 
ever, the  Negroes  knew  this  was  at  long  I.i5t 
their   freedom   from   bondage. 

It  was  later  made  official  b^lhe  T.hirteei,th 
Amendment  to  our  Constitution,  which  w.is 
ratified  by  Congress  on  December  18,  186: 
setting  over  four  million  slaves  free.  "Neither 
slavery  nor  tnrol:nitary  .lervitudr,  except  as 
a  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist 
within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  sub- 
ject to  their  Jurisdiction." 

The  most  significant  immediate  result  cf 
the  Battle  of  Antlet.->m  and  the  Emanclpaticn 
Proclamation,  however,  was  the  effect  it  had 
on  the  European  power<;.  particularly  Eng- 
land England  had  abolished  sl.tvery  in  1883 
The  great  hope  of  the  South  h:id  been  th.it 
England,  desiring  cotton  and  believing  th.it 
a  government  'by  the  people,  for  the  people ' 
could  never  work,  would  gr;int  forma!  recog- 
nition to  the  Confeder.icy  and  enter  the  wpr 
on  the  Side  of  the  South  and  break  the 
blockade.  This  was  Jefferson  Davis"  key  hope 
The  Emancipation  Proclamation  changed  the 
whole  nature  of  the  conflict,  from  the  politi- 
cal basis  of  restoring  the  Union  to  the  moral 
basls^f  human  Ireedom.  The  peopl?  of  Eng- 
land had  no  liking  for  slavery,  and  while 
England  was  seriously  considering  recogniz- 
ing the  Confederacy  before  .Antietam.  the 
Issuance  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
put  an  end  to  this  matter.  After  that,  the 
South  really  never  had  a  chance. 

Now  let's  consider  the  Negro  as  a  soldier 
He  p<.asessed  many  characteristics  cf  a  good 
soldier  These  characteristics  Included  loy- 
alty, obedience,  and  rhythm.  He  could  al^o 
fight,  being  descended  from  savages  At  'he 
time  of  the  Civil  War.  most  people  seemed 
1 1  have  overlooked  this,  and  there  were  r.': 
Negro  soldiers  in  the  Union  Army  at  *he 
beginning  cf  1861.  However.  Ne;;ro  soldiers 
fought,  bled,  and  died  in  the  RevoIution.Try 
War.  helping  this  nation  gain  its  independ- 
ence from  England  One  of  the  first  Ameri- 
cans to  die  was  Crlspus  At  tucks  on  Klnps 
Street  in  B  ston  during  the  attack  upcn 
the  British  soldiers  It  was  5  Ma-ch  1770 
He  was  a  Negro  During  the  Bit  tie  of  Bunker 
Hill.  British  Major  Pitoaln.  who  had  led  h:s 
troops  nt  Lexington  and  Concord,  was  killed 
by  Peter  Salem  of  Colonel  Nixon's  regimen' 
of  the  Continenuil  Army  Peter  Salem  w.is 
a  Negro  Salem  Poor  of  the  Colonel  Prye? 
regiment  fought  so  conspicuously  that  r.: 
less  than  fourteen  officers  of  General  Wash- 
ington's army  called  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress to  his  merits  for  courage  .ind  bravery 
Salem  Poor  was  a  Negro. 

During  the  War  of  1812,  Negroes  served, 
fought  and  w^n  wi'h  .Admiral  Perry  on  L.iKf 
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Erie    and     with     Andrew     Jackson     in    New 
Orleans. 

\mong  the  first  .\mcric.ins  to  die  in  the 
Civil  War  was  a  cook  from  Oluo  serving  with 
t>'e  7th  New  York  Regiment.  He  was  killed 
when  his  regiment  was  attacked  and  stoned 
bv  a  mob  when  passing  through  Baltimore 
cr  the  way  to  Washington,  DC.  In  the  early 
p'ui  of  1861  to  help  defend  our  National 
Cipitol   He  was  a  Negro. 

I  have  alreadv  related  how  at  the  begin- 
.rn?  of  the  war.'Negroes  in  the  North  formed 
companies,  organized, 'and  drilled,  etc.,  only 
to  have  their  offered  services  refused  by  the 
government.  However,  late  in  1862,  when 
th  ngs  looked  pretty  bad  for  the  Union,  Lln- 
c-:n  finallv  decided  to  try  using  Negro  troops, 
even  though  he  did  have  doubts  about  what 
k  nd  of  soldiers  they  might  make.  The  first 
official  announcement  relating  to  this  offered 
the  Negro  troops  the  same  pay  and  allow- 
ance being  given  the  white  troops. 
"  There  is  still  some  debate  about  which 
Negro  regiment  was  the  rtr.sf  one.  In  Septem- 
ber 186'J,  General  Ben  Butler  in  New  Orleans 
decided  to  use  the  freed  slaves  as  troops  and 
formed  one  regiment,  the  Louisiana  Native 
Guards,  and  requested  arms  and  uniforms 
lor  three  others.  However,  tHese  additional 
arms,  uniforms,  etc  .  were  not  furnished  and 
the  regiment  was  never  mustered  Into  the 
Federal  service.  Some  opposition  was  raised 
.imong  the  Negroes  about  Joining  this  regi- 
ment. The  men  Joining  were  told  by  other 
Negroes  that  Yankees  would  use  them  as 
mules  and  they  would  not  be  paid.  They 
weren't  used  as  mules,  but  neither  were  they 
ever  paid. 

At  about  that  same  time,  October  1862. 
Union  General  Saxton,  commanding  In  the 
Department  of  the  South,  formed  the  First 
South  Carolina  Regiment  from  contraband. 
This  regiment  was  commanded  by  Col, 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  a  white  officer 
who  later  wrote  a  book  entitled  "Army  Life 
in  a  Black  Regiment."  a  collector's  Item  to- 
day. This  regiment  saw  quite  a  bit  of  service 
and  gave  a  good  account  of  itself  and  re- 
sented having  Its  name  changed  from  the 
Fust  South"  to  the  33rd  United  States 
Colored  Troops  (USCT)  when  It  was  later 
n-.ustered  Into  Federal  service.  Also,  In  the 
siunmer  of  1862,  Colonel  James  Williams.  In 
Kansas,  organized  the  First  Kansas  Colored. 
but  this  regiment  was  never  formally  mus- 
tered into  the  Federal  service. 

On  26  J.niuary  1863,  Governor  John  An- 
drew of  Massachusetts  obtained  permission 
from  Secretary  of  War  Stanton  to  organize 
the  first  Neero  regiment  in  the  Northern 
states,  as  Massachusetts  was  hard  pressed 
to  find  enough  white  soldiers  to  fill  her  new 
quou.  Since  there  were  not  enough  free  col- 
ored men  in  Massachusetts  to  form  a  regi- 
ment. Governor  Andrew  sent  several  distin- 
guished men.  Including  Frederick  Douglas, 
an  outstanding  Negro  spokesman,  to  Ohio. 
Pennsylvania  and  to  other  states  to  make 
•-alks  and  recruit  Negro  soldiers.  The  Massa- 
chusetts regiment  soon  had  its  complement 
oi  1.000  men.  and  became  the  54th  Massa- 
chusetts Volunteer  Inf.uitry.  Governor  An- 
drew requested  that  Capt.  ,Robert  Gould 
Shaw,  a  member  of  a  very  distinguished 
Boston  family,  serving  then  as  a  Captain  In 
the  2nd  Massachusetts  Regiment,  be  pro- 
moted to  Colonel  and  placed  in  command  of 
the  regiment.  It  was  done;  Shaw  was  only  25 
years  old  and  became  known  as  the  "Boy 
Colonel."  He  was  Idecilized  by  his  men.  All 
the  commissioned  officers  were  white  men 
and  the  non-coms  were  Negroes,  one  being 
Frederick  Douglas'  youngest  son. 

This  regiment  was  somewhat  of  an  ex- 
periment. It  was  the  first  regiment  made  up 
of  free  Negroes  in  the  North  and  attracted 
the  attention  of  many  people.  It  was  on  the 
spot,  for  depending  upon  how  it  performed 
would  determine  whether  any  other  colored 
regiments  would  be  raised.  These  extra  troops 
were  badly  needed  by  the  Union.  The  men  in 


this  regiment  knew  how  much  depended 
upon  their  performance.  They  excelled  in 
drilling  and  in  presenting  a  soldierly  appear- 
ance. Desertion  was  unknown.  They  learned 
the  drills  faster  than  the  average  white  re- 
cruit. When  the  regiment  marched  down 
the  streets  of  Boston  with  their  band  play- 
ing and  flags  flying,  to  embark  upon  trans- 
ports for  the  South.  It  presented  such  a 
strange  and  stirring  sight  that  the  thousands 
of  people  who  watched  never  forgot  it  as 
long  as  they  lived.  Frederick  Douglas  was 
one  of  the  proud  spectators.  I  will  have  more 
to  say  about  the  54th  Massachusetts  Regi- 
ment later. 

It  was  becatise  of  this  regiment  that  I  be- 
came keenly  interested  In  the  Negro  Civil 
War  soldier.  One  day  In  1961.  at  Wright  Pat- 
terson Air  Force  Base.  In  Dayton,  Ohio,  my 
secretary,  Mrs.  Beverly  Day.  a  wonderful  Ne- 
gro lady  and  fine  secretary,  learned  of  my  in- 
terest in  the  Civil  Wax  and  showed  me  some 
old  letters  she  had  which  had  been  written 
to  her  grandmother  when  her  grandmother 
was  a  young  girl,  by  Negro  soldiers  serving 
in  the  54th  and  55th  Massachusetts  Regi- 
ment. 1  was  very  Impressed.  The  writings, 
thoughts,  and  the  lack  of  hatred  toward  the 
rebels  made  a  deep  Impression  upon  me. 
All  of  these  soldiers  were  from  Ripley,  Ohio, 
the  site  of  the  Inspiration  of  Uncle  Toms 
Cabin.  I  had  Beverly  reproduce  these  letters. 
Copies  were  made  and  sent  to  various  his- 
torical societies,  libraries,  etc.  Another  prized 
possession  I  have  is  a  book  written  about 
Colonel  Shaw  and  the  54th  Massachusetts— 
"A  Brave  Black  Regiment"— given  to  me  by 
Robert  Younger,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  He  Is  a 
renowned  Civil  War  book  collector,  an  au- 
thority on  the  subject,  and  a  proud  descend- 
ant of  the  Younger  brothers  of  the  Jesse 
James  era.  I  am  proud  to  know  him. 

It  is  of  Interest  to  note  that  Ohio  even- 
tually furnished  over  6,000  Negro  soldiers 
who  served  In  the  Union  Army  in  addition 
to  over  200  white  regiments.  Later  the  55th 
Massachusetts  Regiment  was  formed,  also  a 
Negrd  regiment  which  included  many  Ohio 
Negroes.  Ohio's  flrst  Negro  regiment  was  the 
127th  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  The  next 
one,  the  128th  OVI,  was  a  white  regiment 
mustered  into  service  to  be  the  guard  force 
at  the  Confederate  Officer's  Prison  at  John- 
son's Island  near  Sandusky  on  Lake  Erie. 
The  127th  OVI's  designation  was  later 
changed  to  the  1st  U.S.  Colored  Troops, 
which  was  quite  an  honor.  That  is  one  reason 
the  First  South  Carolina  had  to  take  the 
33rd  USCT  designation  later.  Eventually,  all 
of  the  Northern  states  ftirnlshed  Negro  regi- 
ments for  the  Union  Army. 

The  number  of  Negro  units  In  the  Union 
Army  eventually  amounted  to  167  organiza- 
tions, which  Included  186,097  soldiers,  plus 
over  150,000  teamsters  and  laborers.  These 
Negroes  gave  a  real  meaning  to  that  rousing 
Civil  War  song:  "We  are  Coming  Father 
Abraham,  300,000  More." 

What  kind  of  soldier  was  the  Negro?  He 
was  outstanding  in  loyalty  and  obedience. 
He  was  proud  to  be  a  soldier,  and  his  drill 
and  dress  reflected  this.  He  was  brave  and 
courageous.  He  knew  he  was  being  watched 
to  see  what  he  could  do;  that  he  was  being 
Judged.  But  most  of  all,  he  knew  what  he 
was  fighting  for.  Negro  regiments  vied  for 
key  positions  in  attacks  and  were  mostly  not 
given  this.  They  were  chaffing  to  prove  they 
could  be  good  soldiers  and  men.  I  have 
never  found  any  Incident  where  Negro  troops 
panicked  or  ran  when  confronted  by  the 
enemy.  Many  white  regiments  from  the  North 
and  South  panicked  or  ran  when  they  flrst 
encountered  the  enemy  In  combat.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  one  of  the  top  fighting  units  In 
Lee's  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  General 
John  Bell  Hood's  Texas  Brigade,  panicked 
one  night  wheh  an  army  mule  got  loose  and 
ran  through  the  camp  knocking  over  pots 
and  pans.  The  men  woke  up  and  bolted 
through  the  woods,  thinking  the  Yankees 
were   about  to  gobble  them  up.  This  was 


something  they  kidded  each  other  about  and 
laughed  about  then  and  at  their  later 
reu.iions. 

Quite  a  number  of  non-coms  and  other 
officers  in  white  regiments  were  eager  to 
transfer  to  Negro  regiments  so  they  could  get 
promoted.  It  appears  that  the  Negro  soldier 
preferred  white  officers.  There  are  references 
to  Incidents  where  negro  officers  were  told 
by  their  men:  "Don't  you  play  the  white  man 
over  me,"  However,  quite  a  number  of  Negroes 
were  commissioned  as  officers  in  their  regi- 
ments and  served  with  distinction. 

I  read  somewhere  about  an  account  of  a 
Negro  soldier  who  was  wounded  at  Spotsyl- 
vania Court  House.  He  was  told  to  go  to  the 
rear  for  medical  attention.  Later,  he  was 
seen  limping  along  the  road  to  the  Union 
hospital  on  the  Potomac,  carrying  his  haver- 
sack, gear,  atid  his  musket.  It  was  obvious 
that  he  was  badly  wounded,  and  the  person 
who  saw  him  felt  sorry  for  him  and  told  him 
to  throw  away  his  heavy  rifle  and  gear  so 
he  could  walk  more  easily.  He  refused  to 
throw  anything  away,  and  said  that  he 
wanted  the  folks  at  the  hospital  to  know  that 
he  was  a  re.il  soldier,  wounded  in  battle,  and 
not  some  teamster  or  cook  looking  for  medi- 
cal treatment.  He  had  a  right  to  be  proud  of 
his  red  badge  of  courage  and  he  kept  his 
musket  beside  him  in  the  hospital. 

General  Grant,  as  we  all  know,  was  some- 
what careless  about  his  appearance  and  his 
uniform.  Very  often  he  wore  an  enlisted 
man's  coat,  without  the  shoulder  straps  or 
his  stars.  There  is  an  interesting  account  of 
an  event  that  occurred  on  the  docks  at  City 
Point,  Virginia,  a  supply  base  for  Grant's 
campaign  against  Richmond  in  late  1864  and 
early  1865.  There  had  been  a  disastrous  ex- 
plosion of  ordnance  stores  on  the  docks. 
Some  thought  the  Confederates  had  caused 
it.  Anyway,  orders  were  issued  that  no  smok- 
ing would  be  allowed  on  these  docks  and 
these  docks  were  patrolled  by  Negro  soldiers. 
One  day  General  Grant  was  sitting  on  the 
docks  calmly  smoking  his  cigar.  He  was  wear- 
ing an  enlisted  man's  uniform.  A  Negro  sen- 
tinel walked  up  to  him  and  told  Grant  in  no 
uncertain  terms  to  put  out  his  cigar.  Grant 
did  so  and  left.  Later  the  soldier's  Sergeant 
asked  the  soldier  about  the  incident  and 
whether  he  knew  he  had  been  speaking  to 
General  Grant.  The  soldier  was  astounded, 
especially  when  his  Sergeant  told  him  that 
General  Grant  wanted  the  soldier  to  report  to 
him.  Trembling  from  head  to  toe  and  expect- 
ing the  worst,  he  presented  himself  to  Gen- 
eral Grant  at  Grant's  tent.  General  Grant 
asked  him  his  name,  complimented  him  for 
doing  his  duty,  gave  him  a  promotion,  and 
made  him  an  aide  and  guard  at  Grant's  head- 
quarters. The  soldier  remained  thereafter 
with  General  Grant  throughout  the  war. 
What  a  story  he  had  to  tell  his  children  and 
grandchildren  in  later  years! 

Of  the  29,000  men  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  one- 
fourth  of  them  were  Negroes.  I  do  not  have 
to  explain  to  you  the  outstanding  role  played 
by  the  Navy  in  clamping  the  Blockade  on  the 
Southern  ports  and  literally  strangling  the 
Confederacy  to  death.  The  outstanding 
role  played  by  the  Navy  gunboats  on  the 
rivers  of  our  country  is  a  subject  worthy 
of  a  book  Itself.  The  Navy's  cooperation  with 
the  Army  in  the  river  campaigns  Is  some- 
thing we  can  all  be  proud  of.  General  Grant 
and  Admiral  Porter  developed  the  ground- 
work for  land-sea  cooperation  that  was  a 
model  we  followed  in  World  War  II  in  the 
Pacific.  The  Navy  has  never  been  given 
the  credit  it  deserves  for  the  contribution  it 
made  to  saving  our  Union.  Without  the  U.S. 
Navy,  the  Union  would  have  lost  the  Civil 
War. 

Negro  troops  participated  in  449  battles 
and  skirmishes.  Thirty-three  thousand 
Negroes  gave  their  lives  for  our  Union,  the 
Union  of  our  states  that  you  and  1  and  our 
children  enjoy  today.  Not  all  of  them  died  in 
combat.  It  seems  that  the  Negro  soldier  was 
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more  susceptible  to  some  diseases  than  was 
the  white  soldier.  Measles  and  smallpox  took 
their  great  toll.  The  de.ith  rate  of  the  Negro 
soldier  In  the  hospitals  wus  se-.eral  tltr.es 
higher  than  that  of  the  white  -oldler.  The 
army  rations  of  pork  and  hardt.iclc  were  diffl- 
cult  for  them  to  adjust  to.  esp^ciaiiy  for  the 
freed  slave,  who  had  never  left  the  planta- 
tion and  was  used  to  eatinti;  pecinutjs.  mo- 
lasses, com,  and  cornbread  Tl.e  Negro  sol- 
dier fought,  bled,  and  died  for  something 
worth  dying  for 

Major  General  Lorenzo  TViomas  whs  placed 
In  charge  of  organizing  the  United  States 
Colored  Troops.  The  orgunlzatlon  of  167  units 
was  a  result.  Whole  divisions  of  colored  In- 
fantry added  their  weight  to  the  Union 
cause.  One  of  these  units,  known  as  the  .Afri- 
can Brigade,  waa  commanded  by  Brig.  Gen- 
eral Vogdes  and  included  the  53th  Massachu- 
setts, commanded  by  Col  Norwood  P  Hallo- 
well.  They  played  an  Important  role  In  the 
siege  operations  at  Charleston.  S  C  during 
the  period  of  August  and  September  1863 
The  brigade  also  Included  the  1st  North 
Carolina  Colored,  commanded  by  Capt.  John 
Wilder 

The  54th  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Infan- 
try was  stationed  on  the  Islands  ofT  Chirles- 
ton.  South  Carolina  On  Morris  Island,  the 
Confederates  had  built  a  fortification  known 
as  Port  Wagner  or  Battery  Wagner  This 
was  a  formidable  pl.ice  with  earthwork.^,  and 
cannons  and  a  mo.it  It  was  manned  by  sev- 
eral Confederate  regiments,  one  being  the 
51st  North  Carolina,  recruited  from  the 
counties  near  my  home  On  11  July  1863 
the  Union  forces  attacked  this  stronghold 
Colonel  Shaw  was  given  the  opportunity  by 
his  General  to  lead  this  attack  with  his  col- 
ored regiment.  His  men  were  tired  from  an 
all-night  and  day  march.  They  had  had  noth- 
ing to  eat  all  day;  but  they  Jumped  at  the 
chance  to  show  the  supporting  white  regi- 
ments what  they  could  do  At  the  appointed 
time,  late  In  the  day,  the  54th  Massachusetts 
deployed  In  a  line  of  battle  and  with  Colonel 
Shaw  leading,  they  walked  to  within  100 
yards  of  the  Fort;  then  they  charged  with 
their  bayonets.  The  terrain  forced  them  to 
bunch  up  on  the  beach  and  the  Confed- 
erate grui>9  c^t  them  down  like  wheat  They 
went  on,  over  the  moat,  over  the  parapet  and 
breastworks,  and  Into  the  Confederate  de- 
fenders, fighting  hand-to-hand  combat 
Colonel  Shaw  stood  upon  'he  parapet  waving 
his  sword,  and  called  upon  his  men  to  keep 
on  coming.  He  was  shot  down  by  three  Min- 
nie balls.  His  men  came  on  and  fought, 
killing  the  rebels  left  and  right  and  In  turn 
being  killed.  Some  laid  against  the  breast- 
works, firing  at  the  rebels  as  fast  as  they 
could  load  Some  fought  hand-to-hand  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Fort  But  their  support, 
the  white  regiments,  fell  back  from  the  In- 
tense fire  from  the  Fort  It  became  hope- 
less for  the  Negroes  The  54th  Massachusetts 
flag  bearer.  Sgt  William  Carney,  carried  the 
U.S.  flag  over  the  moat,  and  over  the  breast- 
works, and  planted  it  on  the  parapet  He 
was  shot  In  the  arm,  leg,  and  one  other  place 
but  he  laid  down  m  the  ground  and  held 
the  flag  up  with  his  hands  Later,  when 
It  was  obvious  that  the  Negro  tr'.»ps  had  to 
fall  back,  he  crawled  back  uri  his  hands  and 
knees,  still  holding  the  flag  al'^ft  The  Mas- 
sachusetts soldiers  cheered  him  and  later 
he  could  and  did  tell  them  "The  old  flag 
never  touched  the  ground,  boys  "  For  this 
he  was  one  of  the  first  Negro  soldiers  to  re- 
ceive the  Congressional  Medal  of  H^nor 

They  did  not  win  that  battle  but  the 
fault  was  not  theirs,  but  the  failure  of  the 
white  regiments  to  support  'hem  They  proved 
to  the  world  that  the  Negro  soldier  was  a  real 
soldier,  wilting  to  give  his  all  for  his  country 

Many  of  the  54th  Massachusetts  Regiment 
were  killed  at  Fort  Wagner  The  Confed- 
erates stripped  Colonel  Shaw's  body  of  his 
personal  effects,  including  his  fine  watch. 
Efforts  to  recover  these  later  failed.  The 
Confederates  burled  him  In  a  common  grave 


with  his  Negro  soldiers  and  bragged  about 
having  burled  him  "with  his  niggers."  There 
.'le  lies  todiy  at,  his  family's  Insistence.  HU 
trixjps  w.inted  to  do  something  about  tliLs. 
Later,  when  Fort  Wagner  was  eventually 
taken  by  the  Union  forces,  his  men  sub- 
scribed over  five  thousand  dollars  to  raise 
a  monument  for  him  On  their  second 
thought,  they  realized  that  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  might  tear  down  any  monu- 
mentwto  a  Yankee  oIBcer  after  the  troops 
left  So  they  used  the  money  to  est;ibILsh 
a  school  for  Negro  children  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  naming  it  the  Robert  Gould 
Shaw  school  Later  the  people  of  Boston 
did  erect  a  monument  to  Colonel  Shaw  and 
his  men  on  the  Boeton  Common  It  stands 
there  tixlay 

The  "Swamp  Angel  '  story  Is  really  a  story 
wlthm  a  story  In  their  desperate  attempts 
to  get  at  Charle8t<jn,  the  birthplace  of  seces- 
sion, the  Yankees  after  occupying  the  Is- 
lands otT  the  coast  wanted  to  place  a  large 
gun  there  which  could  shell  the  city  Gen- 
eral Glllniore  who  was  in  overall  command. 
gave  Colonel  Sherrlll  the  Job  to  place  such 
a  gun  Colonel  Sherrlll  assigned  the  task  to 
one  of  his  lieutenants  With  the  longest 
range  gun  available  to  them,  an  8-tncri  Par- 
rott  Rifle,  they  had  to  cross  a  swampy  urea 
to  their  front  to  get  to  a  place  where  the 
gun  could  reach  Charleston  The  lieutenant 
did  not  think  the  Job  could  be  done,  that  Is, 
tran-'f erring  such  a  heavy  gun  over  a  bot- 
tomless swampy  area  and  setting  It  up  In  a 
bog  He  immediately  presented  Colonel 
Sherrlll  with  a  requisition  for  "20  men.  18 
feet  tall,  to  do  duty  in  15  feet  of  mud  "  He 
was  dismissed  and  the  Job  given  to  an  engi- 
neering officer  After  a  remarkable  engineer- 
ing task,  the  gun  was  finally  In  place  At 
1  30  a  m  on  the  22  of  August  1863,  the  first 
200  pound  shell  was  fired  Into  Charleston  It 
tCMijk  20  pounds  of  black  powder  to  fire  the 
gun    and  It  was  given  the  enduring  name  of 

Swamp  Angel  '  The  shells  raised  havoc  In 
Charleston  It  kept  firing  away  for  days,  but 
later  a  large  charge  of  powder  burst  Its  bar- 
rel     The     shelling     of     Charleston     by     the 

Swamp  ,^ngel  '  had  many  repercussUms  A 
"Swamp  Angel"  Insignia,  showing  the  gun, 
was  printed  on  the  envelopes  used  by  Uie 
•I'ogro  soldiers  there  on  the  letters  they  sent 
home  One  of  the  letters  Beverly  D.iy  nas, 
shows  one  of  these  and  Is  reproduced  In  the 
copies  I  have  A  monument  to  this  gun  was 
erected  at  the  corner  of  Perry  and  Clinton 
Streets  In  Trenton.  New  Jersey  and  still 
stands   there  t(jday,  I   believe 

But  the  gun  shelled  the  Yankee  prisoners 
being  held  In  Charleston.  Including  the  Ne- 
gro soldiers  captured  dxirlng  the  attack  on 
Fort  Wagner  These  men  were  not  sold  or 
put  Into  slavery,  but  the  Confederates  did 
not  treat  them  as  normal  prisoners  of  war. 
Thev  were  held  In  the  civilian  prison  cells 
normally  used  to  hold  the  most  hardened 
criminals,  or  Negroes  accused  of  the  worst 
crimes  They  were  rarely  allowed  to  leave 
their  cells  to  go  out  into  the  prison  yard  for 
fresh  air  and  sunshine  as  were  the  white 
prisoners  They  were  made  to  do  all  the  dirty 
work  Including  cleaning  out  the  toilets  of 
the  other  prisoners  They  did  this  without 
complaint  and  the  white  prisoners  then  and 
later  expressed  their  sorrow  for  the  treat- 
ment given  them  The  Negroes  them.selvcs 
were  more  worried  about  their  families  want- 
ing them  to  knew  that  they  were  still  alive 
One  of  them  gave  a  list  of  the  names  of  the 
54th  Massachusetts  men  being  held  as  prls- 
iners  to  a  white  prisoner  being  exchanged. 
w.A  when  this  list  was  published  In  the 
Northern  newspaper.  It  was  the  first  wA'd 
received  by  the  families  of  the  54th  that 
some  of  their  missing  men  were  still  alive. 
To  try  to  stop  the  shelling  of  Charleston, 
the  Confederates  moved  a  number  of  Yankee 
officers  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  into  the 
Charleston  area  In  retaliation  the  Yankees 
shipped  a  number  of  Confederate  officers 
they  had  taken  as  prisoners  to  these  offshore 


islands  within  range  of  the  Charleston  guns 
shelling  the  Islands  I  do  not  belie\e  any 
Yankee  nor  any  Confederate  prisoners  of 
war  were  killed  by  this  shelling,  but  u  shows 
how  high  the  feeling  was  running  on  both 
sides  at  that  time. 

The  real  point  to  note  Is  that=i4]je  rebels 
did  not  kill  or  put  Into  slavery  ihe  first 
Yankee  Negroes  they  captured,  although 
they  did  not  treat  them  on  the  tame  basis 
a.s  they  did  the  white  prisoners.  This  later 
probably  became  one  of  the  factors  influenc- 
ing the  exchange  of  prisoners  The  South 
reiused  t.o  admit  that  the  Negro  captives 
they  held  were  legitimate  prlsroiers  oi  war 
and  refused  to  e.\chanye  them  This  attitude 
may  have  influenced  the  North  to  stop 
exchang.ng  prisoners  and  the  South  suf- 
fered First,  they  badly  needed  the  exchanged 
manpjwer  to  put  them  back  into  the  fight- 
ing ranks,  and  secondly,  i:  wa-  a  demoral- 
izing blow  to  the  Confederate  soldieri  held 
in  Northern  prison  camps  whose  primary 
h(jpe  w.i;  In  being  exchanged.  However,  it 
backfired  on  the  Yankees  Those  northern 
men  being  held  at  Belle  Island,  Anderson- 
viUe  and  Salisbury,  N  C.  were  also  demoral- 
ized upon  learning  that  the  exchange  of 
prisoners  had  stopped  With  this  l(}ss  of  hope, 
the  only  thing  sus'^mlng  many  of  them, 
many  of  them  died 

The  South's  reaction  was  Molen'  when 
the  North  began  to  use  Negro  troops.  Presi- 
dent Davis  stated  that  any  Negro  soldier 
captured  would  not  be  treated  as  a  soldier, 
but  as  a  slave  In  Insurrection,  and  would 
be  sold  as  a  slave  Further,  any  whi'^  officer 
c-iptured  while  leading  Ne>gro  troof>s  would 
be  shot  immediately  tor  leading  an  insur- 
rection of  slaves  against  white  people.  In 
spite  of  these  fiery  words,  this  was  in  fact 
never  done  However  at  the  time,  this  meant 
that  the  Negro  soldiers  and  their  officers 
fought  with  a  rcpe  around  their  necks,  but 
this  did  not  stop  them 

This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  North 
and  South  towards  the  Negro  soldier  might 
shed  some  light  on  what  happened  at  Fort 
Pillow,  Tennessee  on  12  April  1864  General 
Nathan  Bedford  Porreefs  attack  was  re- 
ported by  northern  sources,  and  repeated  In 
General  Grants  memoirs,  that  Forrest  s  men 
slaughtered  t-he  Negro  troops  after  they  had 
surrendered  I  have  tried  to  get  all  the  facts 
about  this,  and  I  find  that  Grant  wrote  his 
version  from  reports  made  by  Yankees  who 
were  not  actually  there  The  accounts  in 
the  northern  newspapers  were  also  not  based 
on  firsthand  Information  and  can  be  labeled 
.18  war  pri^paganda  Grant  wrote  that  Gen- 
eral Forrest  had  said  he  would  "teach  them 
to  use  Negro  soldiers"  and  that  no  quarters 
would  be  given."  I  must  align  niyself  wnth 
Confederate  General  S  D  Lee's  'jfflcial  re- 
port of  the  affair 

Fort  Pillow  was  north  of  Memphis  on  the 
Mississippi  River  At  the  time  of  Gen.  For- 
rest's attack,  while  General  Sherman  was 
conducting  his  Atlanta  campaign.  For.  Pil- 
low was  garrisoned  by  some  Northern  Ten- 
nessee regiments  of  infantry  and  cavalry, 
mainly  white  troops,  557  strong  under  the 
overall  command  of  Major  Lionel  Booth. 
These  troops  Included  a  Negro  unit  which 
iiad  with  It  the  wives  and  children  oi  some 
of  the  Negro  soldiers  At  the  time  o:  For- 
rest's attack  there  were  several  Yankee 
transports  up  the  river  bringing  more  .=oldiers 
to  reinforce  the  garrison  at  Port  Pillow  These 
troop.s  observed  the  action  from  the  river 
boats  and  most  Union  accounts  ol  what 
happened  are  based  upon  these  observations 

.After  his  cavalry  surrounded  Fort  Pillow. 
General  Forrest  sent  a  messaee  to  Major 
Booth  Informing  him  of  his  hopeless  situa- 
tion and  requested  his  surrender  Booth  took 
his  time  about  replying,  apparently  hopine 
the  transports  would  land  the  reinforcements 
to  strengthen  his  command  Finally.  Booth 
sent  a  written  message  back  to  Genera!  For- 
rest which  stated  "Negotiations  will  not 
obtain  the  desired  object."  Forrest  s  patience 
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was  duly  tried.  He  was  a  man  of  action,  not 
words,  and  Booth's  delay  in  replying,  the 
ambiguity  of  the  reply,  plus  the  neariug  of 
the  transports,  enraged  him.  He  rode  out  on 
his  horse  to  talk  to  the  Union  soldier  who 
had  brought  Booth's  message  and  told  him 
he  was  General  Forrest  and  that  he  only 
wanted  to  know  one  thing  from  Booth :  would 
he  surrender  or  fight?  Yes  or  No?  He  said 
he  would  give  Booth  twenty  minutes  to  make 
up  his  mind.  No  word  came  In  twenty  min- 
utes, so  one  hour  later  Forrest  ordered  his 
men  to  attack.  The  Confederates  drove  back 
the  defenders  at  the  first  line  of  defense  of 
the  Fort,  overran  the  defenses  and  drove  the 
defenders  below  the  bank  of  the  river.  Booth's 
troops  put  up  a  stiff  fight.  The  Negro  soldiers 
especially  knew  what  was  in  store  for  them 
if  they  surrendered.  A  Confederate  cavalry- 
man, seeing  the  Union  flag  still  flying,  cut 
the  flagpole  ropes  with  his  saber,  causing  the 
Union  flag  to  fall.  The  Union  troops  aboard 
the  transports  saw  this  and  with  the  so- 
called  striking  of  the  colors,  assumed  that 
Port  Pillow  had  surrendered,  which  was  not 
the  case.  The  defenders,  under  the  river- 
bank,  did  not  see  the  flag  fall.  They  kept  on 
fighting  and  so  did  Forrest's  men.  Reports 
from  observers  on  the  transports  gave  rise  to 
the  later  tales  that  Forrest  killed  the  Negro 
soldiers  after  they  had  surrendered.  This  was 
not  so.  The  fighting  raged.  When  It  became 
apparent  to  the  defenders  that  their  situa- 
tion was  hopeless,  they  did  surrender.  After 
that,  no  one  was  killed.  General  Forrest  took 
a  total  of  237  prisoners  including  70  Negro 
soldiers  and  40  of  their  women  and  children. 
They  were  all  made  prisoners  of  war.  I  hope 
this  will  help  to  set  the  record  straight. 

At  the  Battle  of  Crater  at  Petersburg  in 
late  July  1864,  It  was  first  planned  to  use 
Negro  troops  of  General  EMward  Ferrero's 
Dlv.  to  make  the  assault  after  the  explosion 
of  the  mine  under  the  Confederate  fortifica- 
tions. These  Negro  troops  were  pleased  and 
proud  of  the  role  assigned  them  and  prac- 
ticed and  drilled  to  perfection  Just  how 
they  would  carry  out  this  assault.  At  the 
last  minute  someone  (Meade)?  in  the  local 
high  command  learned  that  Negro  troops 
had  been  assigned  this  vital  assault  role  and 
recommended  to  Gen.  Grant  that  ■white 
troops  be  used.  Gen.  Grant  agreed,  and  the 
order  was  countermanded.  General  Ledlle's 
white  division,  unprepared,  was  to  perform 
the  role  of  first  vital  assault.  In  the  resulting 
confusion,  the  unprepared  attack  failed,  and 
the  Negro  troops  followed.  In  the  stymied 
attack,  they  were  shot  down  like  dogs  In  the 
crater.  They  moaned  about  this  as  long  as 
thef  remembered.  The  Negro  did  not  fall, 
the  high  command   did. 

One  aspect  of  using  Negro  troojjs  which 
turned  Into  a  very  embarrassing  situation  for 
Lincoln  and  our  nation,  was  the  pay  the 
Negro  troops  received  or  were  offered,  Stan- 
ton's first  authorization  provided  that  the 
Negro  soldier  would  receive  the  same  pay, 
clothing  allowance,  etc.,  as  the  white  troops. 
However,  for  some  odd  reason  their  pay  was 
actually  set  as  the  same  as  Negro  laborers; 
810  per  month,  versus  $13  per  month  the 
white  soldier  received.  To  a  man,  the  Negro 
regiments  refused  to  accept  their  $10  per 
month  pay.  believing  this  would  equate  them 
with  the  colored  hired  laborer  (although 
they  did  p)erform  laborers'  tasks  that  the 
white  troops  were  not  called  upon  to  do). 
The  Negroes  felt  they  were  real  soldiers,  and 
were  doing  their  best  to  prove  It,  and  were 
entitled  to  a  real  soldier's  pay. 

As  Secretary  of  War  Stanton  had  promised 
them  equal  pay,  the  Negro  soldier  believed, 
when  they  enlisted,  that  the  War  Department 
would  follow  through  on  its  promise.  How- 
ever, this  did  not  happen.  Pay-day  after 
pay-day  rolled  around,  and  no  Negro  soldier 
stepped  forward  to  draw  his  $10  pay.  This 
Infuriated  the  paymaster  and,  In  turn  the 
government.  The  Negro  soldier  quietly  in- 
sisted upon  his  right.  However,  one  regiment 
Was  almost  court-martialed  when  they  laid 


down  their  guns  (they  actually  stacked 
arms) ,  and  refused  to  obey  orders,  since  they 
did  not  receive  the  $13  per  month  pay.  Some 
of  their  leaders  were  tried  for  mutiny  and 
were  sentenced  to  be  shot. 

Finally,  the  Massachusetts  State  Legis- 
lature, realizing  the  unfairness  of  the  situa- 
tion, voted  to  pay  their  Negro  regiments  the 
$3  difference  between  the  U.S.  Government 
pay  of  $10  and  $13.  However,  the  Negro  troops 
refused  to  accept  even  this.  They  were  fight- 
ing for  equality  as  well  as  for  the  Union. 
They  felt  that  II  they  covUd  not  get  recog- 
nition as  real  American  soldiers,  they  could 
never  thereafter  gain  acceptance  as  fellow- 
men  in  America. 

This  situation  existed  for  over  18  months. 
As  a  result,  they  and  their  families  suffered 
many  hardships  going  without  money.  The 
Negro  soldiers'  letters  during  this  period  to 
their  families  at  home  were  pathetic  as  they 
tried  to  explain  their  inability  to  send  money 
home. 

Colonel  Shaw  and  other  white  officers  wrote 
many  letters  to  Congress  and  to  the  editors 
of  their  local  papers  explaining  the  situation 
and  the  Inequalities  and  begged  that  some- 
thing be  done.  Some  Congressman  got  very 
upset  over  it  and  took  the  War  Department 
to  task  over  this.  After  a  long  hard  struggle, 
the  War  Department  gave  in  and  finally  paid 
the  Negro  troops  the  back  pay  of  $13  per 
month.  All  that  money  was  windfall  to  the 
colored  troops.  Most  of  them  gave  it  to 
their  officers  and  Generals  to  hold  for  them, 
after  sending  some  to  their  families.  One 
General  set  up  a  bank  for  these  funds. 
However,  due  to  mismanagement  and  other 
factors,  this  bank  later  failed,  and  many  of 
the  Negro  soldiers  lost  most  of  their  savings. 
The  South'B  attitude  about  using  Negro 
troops  In  the  Confederate  army  was  paradox- 
ical. In  1861  it  was  unthinkable.  In  April 
1862,  all  white  men  in  the  South  between 
the  ages  of  18-35  were  considered  eligible  for 
the  army.  In  September  on  that  year  the 
age  limit  was  raised  to  45.  By  February  of 
1864,  the  South  broadened  this  to  Include  all 
white  men  from  17  to  60,  robbing  both  the 
cradle  and  the  grave.  Such  was  the  man- 
power shortage  In  the  Confederate  Army 
late  in  1864. 

On  II  January  1865,  General  Lee,  in  a  pri- 
vate letter  to  President  Davis,  proposed  that 
the  South  recruit  and  put  under  arms  the 
Negro  slaves  as  Confederate  soldiers,  promis- 
ing the  Negroes  and  their  families  freedom 
after  the  war.  Other  Southerners  had  earlier 
suggested  this,  but  these  suggestions  were 
never  taken  seriously.  However,  realizing  the 
desperate  condition  of  the  manpower  In  Lee's 
army  at  that  time.  President  Davis  and  the 
Confederate  Congress  finally  decided  to  use 
Negro  troops.  Several  units  were  organized 
and  were  drilling  In  Richmond  at  the  time 
Richmond  fell  In  April  1865.  They  were  obey- 
ing their  Masters'  orders.  One  prominent 
Southerner,  upon  hearing  of  the  Confeder- 
ate's decision  to  use  Negro  troops  said :  "The 
day  we  make  soldiers  out  of  them  Is  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  revolution.  If 
slaves  will  make  good  soldiers,  then  our  whole 
theory  is  wrong." 

When  Lincoln  heard  of  this  decision  he 
said: 

"If  he  (the  Negro)  shall  now  really  fight  to 
keep  himself  a  slave,  it  will  be  a  far  better 
argument  why  (he)  should  remain  a  slave 
than  I  have  ever  before  heard.  He,  perhaps, 
ought  to  be  a  slave,  if  he  desire  it  ardently 
enough  to  fight  for  it.  Or  if  one  of  four  will, 
for  his  own  freedom,  fight  to  keep  the  other 
three  in  slavery,  he  ought  to  be  a  slave  for 
his  selfish  meanness.  I  have  always  thought 
that  all  men  should  be  free:  but  if  any 
should  be  slaves,  it  should  be  first  those  who 
desire  It  for  themselves,  and  secondly,  those 
who  desire  it  for  others." 

But   Lincoln   need  not  have  worried.   No 
Southern  Negro  troops  wearing  the  Confed- 
erate uniform  ever  fought  in  battle. 
Stanton,  who  was  not  famous  for  words  of 


praise,  did  praise  the  efforts  of  the  Negro 
troops  after  the  final  assault  on  Petersburg. 
He  said:  "The  hardest  fighting  was  done  by 
the  black  troops.  The  ports  they  stormed  were 
the  worst  of  all.  After  the  affair  was  over. 
General  Smith  went  to  thank  them,  to  tell 
them  he  was  proud  of  their  courage  and 
dash.  He  says  they  cannot  be  exceeded  as 
soldiers." 

After  General  Robert  E  Lee  was  forced  to 
evacuate  Richmond  and  Petersburg  early  in 
April  1865,  President  Lincoln  entered  Rich- 
mond with  some  Negro  troops  and  he  was 
almost  mobbed  by  the  Negro  people  there, 
as  were  the  Negro  troops,  to  the  disgust  of  the 
white  people  watching.  A  few  days  later,  on 
April  9,  1865,  Lee  had  to  surrender  his  army 
at  Appomattox  Court  House  to  General 
Grant,  and  the  Civil  War  came  to  an  end. 

Now  let  us  take  a  final  look  at  some  of  the 
Southerners'  attitudes  toward  the  Negro. 
Mary  Johnston,  the  author  of  the  book  en- 
titled: The  Long  Roll,  a  realistic  account  of 
Jackson's  troops  in  the  Civil  War,  was  the 
wife  of  Major  John  William  Johnston,  of  the 
CSA  Artillery,  and  was  a  relative  to  CSA  Gen- 
eral Joseph  Eggers  Johnston.  She  emphasized 
in  her  book  that  she  hoped  the  Southerners 
would  remember  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of 
the  Negro  slave  to  the  Southerners,  and  that 
the  South  in  years  to  come  should  remember 
this  and  treat  the  Negro  with  the  respect  due 
him. 

Recently  I  was  in  Montgomery,  Alabama 
and  visited  their  State  Capitol  and  stood  on 
the  bronze  star  in  the  floor  where  President 
Jefferson  Davis  was  sworn  in  as  the  first 
President  of  the  Confederacy,  and  where 
every  governor  of  Alabama  has  been  sworn  In 
since.  In  the  Alabama  Hall  of  History,  which 
I  visited  later,  there  is  a  tremendous  collec- 
tion of  Civil  War  Items.  Battle  flags  of  Ala- 
bama were  exhibited  there,  many  of  which 
had  been  returned  by  the  Northern  states 
whose  troops  have  captured  them.  There  was 
a  remarkable  statue  of  General  Joseph 
Wheeler.  General  Wheeler  was  an  outstand- 
ing Confederate  cavalry  commander  and  he 
has  a  soft  spot  in  my  heart  for  what  he  did 
for  my  relatives.  After  the  Battle  of  Averys- 
boro,  in  North  Carolina,  March  1865.  he 
escorted  my  mother's  great  aunt  across  the 
Cape  Pear  River  near  my  home.  She  put  his 
picture  in  her  scrapbook  with  the  above 
notation.  I  still  have  it. 

As  Alabama  produced  such  men  as  ^MaJor 
General  Joseph  Wheeler,  I  would  like  t'b  re- 
mind you  that  Alabama  has  also  produced 
such  men  as  George  Washington  Carver. 

Let  us  consider  General  Wheeler  further. 
He  later  became  another  Major  General  in 
the  United  States  Army.  There  was  a  poem 
about  him  which  goes  like  this:  "Say  Phil, 
(General  Sheridan i.  have  you  heard  the 
news?  Joe  Wheeler  has  Joined  the  Blues." 
So  did  Confederate  General  S.  D.  Lee.  and 
many  others.  Later,  during  the  war  with 
Spain,  Major  General  Wheeler  (U.S.)  com- 
manded another  calvary  unit,  the  10th  US. 
Calvary,  a  Negro  unit.  They  fought  with  dis- 
tinction, and  took  every  objective  assigned 
them,  including  San  Juan  Hill,  Teddy  Roose- 
velt got  the  credit,  but  Wheeler's  Negro 
troops  really  won  the  battle,  but  received  no 
credit.  The  Alabama  general  wrote  an  In- 
troduction to  a  book,  written  by  those  Ne- 
groes, detailing  the  history  of  the  10th  US. 
Calvary.  Wheeler  was  lavish  In  his  praise  for 
the  Negro  troops,  pppeclally  mentioning 
loyalty,  "...  a  loyalty  touching  in  its  beatity 
and  simplicity;  and  unselfish  devotion." 
Wheeler  pointed  out  that  the  Negroes  cov- 
ered themselves  with  glory. 

And  finally,  William  Henry  Grady,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  In  his  speech 
In  New  York  on  that  cold  December  day  In 
1886  which  I  referred  to  earlier,  summed  up 
our  feelings  for  the  Negroes  by  saying: 

"We  remember  with  what  fidelity  for  four 
years  he  guarded  our  defenseless  women  and 
children,  whose  husbands  and  fathers  were 
fighting  against  his  freedom.  To  his  eternal 
credit,  be  It  said  that  whenever  he  struck  a 
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blow  for  his  own  liberty,  he  tought  in  open 
battle:  and  wlien  at  last  he  raised  hu  bltcK 
and  humble  hands  that  the  shackles  might 
be  struck  off.  those  ha.Tls  -Aere  innocent  of 
wrong  against  his  help;ess  charges  and 
worthy  to  be  taken  m  loving  grasp  by  every 
man  who  honors  loyalty  «ind  devotion." 
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PACEM  IN  TERRIS  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  at 
the  recent  meeting  v.\  Geneva  of  the 
Pacem  In  Terris  Conference,  Mr.  Robert 
M.  Hutchins.  president  of  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions. 
summarized  the  activities  of  the  confer- 
ence In  a  very  incisive  and  perspective 
manner.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  remarks  he  made  on  tliat  occasion  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Closing  Rem.arks   by   RuBt.'.r   M    Hutchins 

PmeSIDENT     THE    CENTER    FOR    THE    StVDY    OF 

Democratic  iNsrirtTiONs 

James  Roosevelt  is  so  good  at  his  Job  of 
Secretary  General,  there  are  signs  that  he  is 
g^ing  to  make  a  career  o:  it  Now  what  I  am 
afraid  of  Is  that  his  great  name  will  become 
synonymous  with  the  suppression  of  free 
speech.  There  will  be  a  new  verb — •  to  Roose- 


velt—which  will  mean  to  hit  anybody  on 
the  he.id  who  speaks  more  than  Ave  minutes 
Under  his  direction  this  has  been  a  great 
occasion — it  has  been  an  historic  occasion 
We  have  been  priMleged  to  be  present  at  the 
hrst  public  discussion  between  the  represent- 
atives of  the  two  Germanys  which  h.is  been 
held  since  the  war  and  there  Is  every  indica- 
tion that  this  Is  the  beginning  of  a  new  day 
We  have  seen  an  Informal  spontaneous 
grouping  of  the  nations  of  Southe.ast  Asia 
which  may  have  very  far  reaching  Implica- 
tions for  the  future  And  we  have  seen  one 
after  another  the  representatives  of  seventy 
nations — different  colors,  languages,  reli- 
gions. Ideologies  and  costumes — who  have  ex- 
pressed their  deep  common  concern  for  the 
great  problems  that  confront  the  human 
race  I  think  there  is  a  certain  area  of  agree- 
ment, and  It  Is  only  the  area  of  agreement 
I  propose  to  touch  on.  lor  I  have  already  tres- 
passed too  long  on  your  time  and  patience 
I  think  there  are  eleven  polnt& — a  rather 
large  number  of  rather  large  points — on 
which  this  assembly  has,  in  effect,  expressed 
a  consensus. 

The  Hrst  is  that  the  United  Nations  must 
be  strengthened  and  made  more  Independent 
The  second  is  that  the  membership  of  the 
United  Nations  must  be  unlverkal. 

The  third  is  that  the  war  In  Vietnam  is. 
at  best,  a  mistake.  I  consider  that  I  may 
include  the  distinguished  Jurist  from  New- 
Zealand  as  assenting  to  this  proposition  since 
his  objection  was  only  to  the  allegation  of 
wickedness  by  the  United  States  and  not  to 
Its    wrongness 

The  fourth  is  that  Southeast  Asia  must  be 
neutralized. 

The  fifth  U  that  the  Cold  War  must  he 
ended  It  poisons  every  well  and  this  means 
that  the  great  myth  of  the  communist  con- 
spiracy on  which  I  was  brought  up  and  the 
great  myth  of  capitalist  Imperialism,  on 
which  our  socialist  colleagues  were  brought 
up,  must  both  be  seriously  modified  if  not 
abandoned 

The  si.xth  point  of  general  agreement  Is 
thai    racial    discrimination    is    intolerable. 

The  seventh  Is  that  aid  to  the  developing 
oujitries  must  be  given  by  those  which  are 
better  off.  and  this  aid  must  be.  or  ought 
to  be.  multilateral  If  the  Pope's  fund  to  be 
derived  trom  taxation  on  armaments  can  be 
estiiblished,  the  Convocation,  it  seems  to  me, 
IS  for  It,  witli  only  a  tentative  objection 
from  Mr.  Hoffman,  who  has  a  competing 
charity  of  his  own. 

The  eighth  point  of  general  agreement  Is 
that  the  terms  of  trade  are  Intolerable  for 
the  developing  countries  and  that  the  ratio 
of  industrial  products  to  the  prices  of  pri- 
mary products  must  receive  the  most  earnest 
explicit  and  immediate  attention 

The  ninth  point  is  that  no  military  solu- 
tions are  adequate  for  the  present  day. 

And  the  tenth  Is  that  no  national  solu- 
tions are  adequate  for  the  present  day 
Hence,  we  are  brought  back  to  the  necessity 
of  the  Hrst  p^ilnt — the  United  Nations  must 
be  .strengthened  and  made  more  Independ- 
ent and  steps  to  the  development  of  that 
organization  into  a  new  plane  of  interna- 
tional government  must  be  taken. 

Finally.  It  seems  to  me,  that  we  have 
agreed  that  coexistence  is  a  neces.<;ary  but 
not  sufficient  condition  of  human  life.  Sur- 
vival IS  not,  perhaps,  an  ignoble  aim.  but  It 
is  not  a  noble  one  either  We  must  move 
onward  and  upward  from  coexistence  to 
what  Pope  John  called  the  universal  common 
good  This  Is  an  aim  worthy  of  humanity  and 
It  will  require  the  organization  of  the  world 
for  continuous  peaceful  change  and  a  revi- 
sion of  the  status  quo  without  war 

NC'W  If  I  were  ;isked  to  characterize  the 
spirit  of  this  Convocation  In  one  word,  I 
would  use  the  word  "generosity  '  And  I  must 
In  this  connection  file  an  official  protest 
against  the  use  of  the  term  "hypocrisy"  by 
one  of  our  Participants  when  referring  to  an- 


other. I  can  only  hope  that  he  was  Ciwried 
away.  This  Is.  I  think,  the  only  instance  In 
which  there  w.is  ,in  Impugning  of  the  veric- 
ity  or  integrity  of  any  member  of  this  group 
by  any  other 

Senator  Joseph  Clark  of  Pennsylvania  said 
"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  do  not  despair  of 
the  United  States  of  America  '  The  answer 
Is.  of  course,  that  you  should  not  despair 
of  the  United  States  of  America  because  It 
produces  men  like  Joe  Clark,  .^nd  on  the 
same  basis  we  can  say,  do  not  despair  of  a 
world  when  it  produces  people  like  you  But 
of  course  the  problem  Is  not  the  absence  of 
men  and  women  like  ycu.  The  problem  Is 
that  the  world  consists  of  structures  of 
power.  And  the  question  is  how  to  reform 
and  re-direct  these  structures.  This  is  the 
task  tiiat  Pncem  In  Terris  set  for  all  men 
of  goodwill  To  this  task  many  suggestions 
m:ide  here  will  contribute  But  the  per- 
formance of  the  task  depends  on  the  main 
tenance  and  expansion  and  extension  of  the 
spirit  you  have  shown  here.  From  the  main- 
tenance and  extension  of  this  spirit  the 
greatest  practical  results  may  ultimately  be 
pxp'^cted.  Let  us.  therefore,  each  In  his  owi. 
country,  in  his  own  sphere,  press  forward 
in  the  spirit  of  Pacem  In  Terris  II 

Ladles  and  Gi-ntlemen,  on  behalf  of  the 
Center  fur  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institu- 
tions. I  thank  you  for  the  contribution  ycu 
have  made  to  the  common  cause  of  all  man- 
kind 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  AND  EQUAL  OPPOR- 
TUNITY—A RECORD  FOR  ALL 
AMERICANS  DURLNG  THE  JOHN- 
SON  YEARS 

Mr,  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  of  all 
t;ie  historic  proposals  which  have  become 
realities  durinj;  the  past  3  ytars.  none.  I 
believe,  has  given  President  Johnson  and 
the  Democratic  Party  more  honor  or 
sati.sfaction  than  our  solid  record  of  ac- 
compli.sliment  in  equal  rights  and  equal 
opportunity. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  of  Texas,  is  the 
great  civil  nights  President  in  American 
history.  This  fact  is  a  matter  of  deep 
satisfaction  to  the  President  himself,  to 
the  Democratic  Party  he  leads,  and  to 
all  Americans  of  goodwill. 

Frotn  its  fir.st  days  in  office  the  John- 
son administration  has  been  character- 
ized by  an  unyielding  commitment  to 
fir.st-cla.ss  citizenship  and  first-class  op- 
portunity for  all  Americans. 

Eight  months  after  assuming  oCBce. 
Lyndon  Johnsoii  put  his  signature  to  the 
most  comprehensive,  most  forward-look- 
ing civil  riehts  act  since  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. 

It  was  a  fitting  climax  to  efforts  fos- 
tered by  the  Democratic  Party  for  more 
than  20  years. 

A  little  over  3  years  ago,  the  Johnson 
administration  began  a  concerted  effort 
to  pass  civil  rights  laws,  expand  job  op- 
portunity for  the  poor,  improve  educa- 
tion for  the  deprived,  and  expand  mi- 
nority group  representation  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Many  "flrsts"  were  achieved :  The  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  the  Elementarj' 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act,  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965,  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act,  the  Economic  Development  Act,  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1966,  and 
the  Model  Cities  Act. 

All  of  these  were  In  their  way  "firsts " 
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ilon^  the  road  to  equal  or  improved  op- 
portunity for  millions  of  poor,  deprived, 
or  disadvantaged  Americans. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  Govern- 
ment took  the  lead  in  providing  such 
opportunity  within  its  own  ranks. 

Robert  Weaver  became  the  first  Negro 
Cabinet  officer  in  history. 

Thuruiood  Marshall  became  the  first 
Negro  to  be  nominated  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Vicente  Ximenes  became  the  first 
Mexican-American  member  of  the  US. 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission. 

Mrs.  Constance  B.  Motley  became  the 
first  Negro  woman  Federal  judge. 

Mrs.  Patricia  Harris  became  the  first 
Negro  woman  ambassador  from  the 
United  States. 

These  are  typical  of  the  kinds  of  Amer- 
icans for  whom  President  Johnson  has 
reached  out  into  the  community  to  bring 
into  the  Federal  service. 

There  were  many  others  appointed  as 
judges,  ambassadors,  and  top-level  ad- 
ministrators. 

One  need  only  read  the  morning  news- 
paper to  see  that  the  struggle  for  equal 
opportunity  in  America  is  far  from 
finished.  It  Is  clear  that  civil  rights  is  a 
matter  of  concern  beyond  the  so-called 
long,  hot  summer.  It  is  a  year-round 
struggle  that  continues  to  demand  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  fulfill  the  rights 
of  Negro  Americans  who  desire  nothing 
more  than  to  live  useful  and  productive 
lives  in  mainstream  America. 

President  Johnson  is  not  content  to 
stand  on  yesterday's  record  of  achieve- 
ment in  civil  rights.  And  I  do  not  think 
that  the  90th  Congress  can  ignore  its 
continuing  responsibilities,  either.  We 
have  an  unfinished  agenda  of  important 
business  to  enact. 

The  President  has  proposed  vital  leg- 
islation on  a  broad  range  of  matters  di- 
rectly affecting  the  welfare  and  security 
of  the  Negreo  community. 

Now,  I  have  heard  some  white  Ameri- 
cans say:  "Haven't  they  got  enough? 
What  more  do  they  want?" 

The  answer  is  simple — Negro  Amer- 
icans, Indian  Americans,  Mexican  Amer- 
icans, and  all  the  other  minority  groups 
In  our  land,  want  to  be  full  and  produc- 
tive citizens  of  this  country ;  nothing  less 
and  nothln.g  more. 

The  United  States,  in  the  1920's, 
thouaht  it  was  time  for  normalcy,  time 
for  a  pau.sc.  And  it  took  us  three  decades 
to  pMll  out  of  that  one. 

I  CI  r, not  conceive  of  more  false  reason- 
In?  tiian  that  which  suggests  that  it  Is 
time  to  .stop,  time  for  a  pause  in  our 
que.?t  for  equal  justice.  For  when  we 
pause,  we  do  not  just  frustrate  needed 
Proprams:  we  frustrate  the  legitimate 
a'^pirations  of  millions  of  our  fellow 
citizens 

Equ:-)1  npportiuiity  will  not  produce 
equal  results  if  the  Congress  and  the 
count:-y  are  content  to  lest  on  their 
accomplishments. 

There  are  now  before  the  Congress  a 
series  of  civil  rights  laws  which  should  be 
enacted.  They  will  guarantee  equality  in 
housing,  fairness  in  jury  selection,  and 
improved  protection  to  civil  rights  work- 
ers. 


And  there  are  other  measures  which 
will  continue  and  expand  the  significant 
opportunity  battle  which  this  adminis- 
tration has  waged  since  1963. 

Yes,  the  struggle  is  far  from  finished. 

Equal  rights  and  equal  opportunity  are 
goals  that  demand  the  best  from  us — not 
just  some  of  the  time,  but  all  of  the  time. 


A  SURVEY  OF  AMERICAN  FERTILIZ- 
ER FIRMS  ON  THE  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES AND  PROBLEMS  OF  INVEST- 
MENT IN  INDIA 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  us  have  long  believed  in  the  desirabil- 
ity of  expanded  investment  by  American 
private  business  in  the  economies  of  the 
less  developed  nations.  Such  a  stepped- 
up  investment  program  would  not  only 
stimulate  the  economic  growth  in  the 
recipient  countries,  but  would  also  serve 
to  ease  the  burden  on  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
who  must  foot  the  bills  for  our  economic 
aid  programs  and,  if  well  carried  out, 
would  constitute  an  effective  demonstra- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  private  enterprise 
system. 

There  have  been  many  barriers  to  the 
expansion  of  American  private  invest- 
ment abroad.  Many  of  the  less  developed 
nations  have  been  reluctant  to  encourage 
such  investment  out  of  fear  of  excessive 
foreign  influence  and  also  because  of  the 
political  attitudes  which  tend  to  favor 
public  over  private  investment  efforts, 
whether  foreign  or  domestic.  Also,  due 
in  part  to  the  above,  there  has  been  no 
comprehensive  policy  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment designed  to  encourage  and  facil- 
itate American  investment.  And  finally, 
American  enterprise's  imf  amiliarity  with 
the  economic,  political  and  cultural  cli- 
mate of  the  less  developed  nations  has 
retarded  this  type  of  investment  effort. 

However,  within  the  past  year  or  so 
there  has  been  a  shift  in  conditions  and 
attitudes.  This  new  climate  is  particu- 
larly apparent  in  the  area  of  food  produc- 
tion. There  is  growing  evidence  that  the 
American  Government,  and  the  govern- 
ments receiving  U.S.  aid  programs,  and 
the  efforts  by  the  food  deficient  nations 
themselves  may  be  incapable  of  solving 
the  food  shortage  problems  in  sufficient 
time  to  prevent  a  massive  crisis. 

Thus,  the  world  food  crisis  and  the 
climate  of  opportunity  it  is  helping  to 
generate  constitutes  a  challenge  and  an 
opportunity  for  American  private  inves- 
tors. A  challenge  to  illustrate  that  Amer- 
ican private  investment  and  technology 
can  contribute  to  the  realization  of  goals 
which  we  all  share  by  means  acceptable 
to  all,  and  the  opportunity  to  establish 
new  market  areas  with  reasonable  rates 
of  profit — the  lifeblood  of  private  enter- 
prise. 

Mr.  President,  the  mobilization  of 
American  public  and  private  resources 
to  effectively  prosecute  the  war  on  world 
hunger  is  one  of  the  truly  great  chal- 
lenges of  the  day.  The  success  with  which 
we  prosecute  this  v.-ar  will  significantly 
influence  the  type  of  world  we  will  live  in 
10  and  20  years  from  now. 

Perhaps  the  food  crisis  is  as  great  in 
India  today  as  anjrwhere  else  in  the 
world.  The  gap  between  production  and 
consumption  needs  must  be  closed  not 


only  for  humanitariaii  reasons,  but  also 
because  until  this  problem  is  solved,  the 
question  of  whether  this  great  Asian 
country  can  demonstrate  to  the  world 
the  possibility  of  maintaining  a  political 
democracy  and  a  mixed  economy  will  re- 
main unanswered. 

One  of  India's  most  pressing  needs  is 
the  necessity  to  sharply  expand  the  pro- 
duction and  effective  use  of  agi'icultural 
fertilizers.  The  Indian  Government  has 
established  as  one  of  its  highest  priorities 
the  expansion  of  fertilizer  production 
through  a  major  public  and  private  effort. 
Part  of  this  effort  has  been  to  encourage 
foreign  private  investment.  Much  has 
been  accomplished,  but  much  more  is 
needed. 

Because  I  am  so  vitally  concerned  with 
the  overall  food  deficit  problem  and  par- 
ticularly the  problems  now  being  experi- 
enced by  India,  I  undertook,  this  spring, 
to  survey  American  firms  which  have  the 
capacity  to  develop  fertilizer  plants  in 
India  in  an  effort  to  develop  more  de- 
tailed information  about  the  types  of 
problems  that  have  been  experienced, 
what  we  may  expect  in  the  future,  and 
how  we  and  the  Indian  Government  as 
well  can  best  proceed  to  increase  the  pro- 
duction and  use  of  fertilizer  in  the  In- 
dian economy.  I  limited  my  inquiries  to 
India,  not  only  because  the  problems 
there  are  pressing,  but  because  it  was 
necessary  to  narrow  the  scope  of  the  ini- 
tial survey.  However,  I  did  ask  the  com- 
panies surveyed  to  comment  on  the  prob- 
lem of  increased  private  investment  in 
underdeveloped  countries  in  general. 
Also,  I  believe  that  much  of  the  infor- 
mation concerning  India  can  be  applied 
to  other  Asian  countries. 

I  received  replies  from  44  firms.  Of 
these,  12  had  either  seriously  explored 
the  possibiUty  of  investing  in  the  Indian 
economy  or  actually  hav^  plants  in  op- 
eration there. 

Mr.  President,  the  variety  and  detail 
of  the  responses  to  my  questions  are  such 
that  they  cannot  be  conveniently  and 
properly  evaluated  in  a  few  words. 
Therefore,  I  have  prepared  a  report  list- 
ing the  questions  which  I  asked,  followed 
by  a  detailed  summary  of  the  responses, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
report  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

However,  drawing  upon  conversations 
with  several  corporation  officers  as  well 
as  the  return  correspondence  there  are 
several  points  that  I  wanted  to  give  par- 
ticular emphasis  to. 

First,  I  was  impresed  with  the  num- 
ber of  American  firms  who  were  defi- 
nitely interested  in  investment  in  un- 
derdeveloped nations.  It  is  my  distinct 
impression  that  there  has  been  a  decided 
shift  in  the  attitude  on  the  part  of 
American  firms  in  this  respect  within 
the  past  2  or  3  years.  Many  of  the  firms 
that  responded,  while  indicating  that 
they  did  not  have  any  definite  com.mlt- 
ments  as  yet,  were  now  beginning  to 
seriously  explore  the  possibilities  of  in- 
vestment in  underdeveloped  nations.  In 
addition,  among  those  companies  with 
operational  projects  in  being,  most  indi- 
cated plans  not  just  to  continue  those 
projects  but,  hopefully,  to  expand  them 
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blow  for  his  own  liberty,  he  fought  in  open 
battle:  and  when  at  last  he  raised  h:s  bljcic 
and  humble  hands  that  the  .^hackles  might 
be  struck  off,  those  hands  were  innocent  of 
wrong  against  his  helpless  charges  ind 
worthy  to  be  taken  in  loving  grasp  by  every 
man  who  honors  loyalty  and  devotion  " 
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PACEM  IN  TERRIS  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  at 
the  recent  meeting  in  Geneva  of  the 
Pacem  In  Terris  Conference.  Mr.  Robert 
M.  Hutchins.  president  of  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions. 
summarized  the  activitie.s  of  the  confer- 
ence in  a  very  incisive  and  perspective 
manner.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  remarks  lie  made  on  that  occasion  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Closing  Remarks   by   Robe.it   M    Hltimins. 

Pkksident.  the  Center  for  the  Stvdy  or 

Demochatic  I.vstttitions 

James  Roosevelt  Is  so  good  at  his  Job  of 
Secretary  General,  there  are  signs  that  he  Is 
going  to  make  a  career  of  it  Now  what  I  am 
afraid  of  Is  that  his  great  name  will  become 
synonymous  with  the  suppression  of  free 
speech.  There  will  be  a  new  verb — "to  Roose- 


velt— which  will  mean  to  hit  anybody  on 
the  head  who  speaks  more  than  five  minutes 
Under  his  direction  this  has  been  a  great 
occasion — it  has  been  an  historic  occasion 
We  have  been  privileged  to  be  present  at  the 
first  public  discussion  between  the  represent- 
atives of  the  two  Germanys  which  h.is  been 
held  since  the  war  and  there  Is  every  Indica- 
tion l.hat  this  Is  the  beginning  of  a  new  day 
We  have  seen  an  informal  spontaneous 
grouping  of  the  nations  of  Southeast  Asia 
which  may  have  very  far  reaching  Implica- 
tions lor  the  future.  And  we  have  seen  one 
after  another  the  representatives  of  seventy 
nations — dlfTerent  colors,  languages,  reli- 
gions. Ideologies  and  costumes — who  have  ex- 
pressed their  deep  common  concern  for  the 
great  problems  that  confront  the  human 
race  I  think  there  is  a  certain  area  of  agree- 
ment, and  It  IS  only  the  area  of  agreement 
I  prcpose  to  touch  on,  for  I  have  already  tres- 
passed too  long  on  your  time  and  patience 
I  think  there  are  eleven  points — a  rather 
large  number  of  rather  large  points — on 
which  this  assembly  has.  In  effect,  expressed 
a  consensus 

The  firs-t  Is  that  the  United  Nations  must 
be  strengthened  and  made  more  independent 
The  second  is  that  the  membership  of  the 
United  Nations  must  be  universal 

The  ihlru  is  that  the  war  In  Vietnam  is. 
at  best,  a  mistake.  I  consider  that  I  may 
Include  the  distinguished  Jurist  from  New 
Zealand  as  assenting  to  this  proposition  since 
his  objection  was  only  to  the  allegation  of 
wickedness  by  the  United  States  and  not  to 
Its    wrongness. 

The  fourth  is  that  Southeast  Asia  must  be 
neutralized. 

The  fifth  la  that  the  Cold  War  must  be 
ended  It  poisons  every  well  and  this  means 
that  the  great  myth  of  the  communist  con- 
spiracy on  wlilch  I  was  brought  up  and  the 
great  myth  of  capltiiUst  imperialism,  on 
which  our  socialist  colleagues  were  brought 
up,  must  both  be  seriously  modified  If  not 
abandoned 

The  sixth  point  of  general  agreement  Is 
that    racial   discrimination    Is   intolerable. 

The  seventh  is  that  aid  to  the  developing 
cauiitnes  must  be  given  by  those  which  are 
better  otf,  and  this  aid  must  be,  or  ought 
to  be,  multilateral  It  the  Pope's  fund  to  be 
derived  trom  taxation  on  armaments  can  be 
established,  the  Convocation.  It  seems  to  me, 
:s  for  It.  with  only  a  tentative  objection 
from  Mr.  Hoffman,  who  has  a  competing 
chanty  of  his  own. 

The  eighth  point  of  general  agreement  is 
that  the  terms  of  trade  are  Intolerable  for 
the  developing  countries  and  that  the  ratio 
of  industrial  products  to  the  prices  of  pri- 
mary products  must  receive  the  most  earnest 
explicit  and  immediate  attention 

The  ninth  point  is  that  no  military  solu- 
tions are  adequate  for  i.ie  present  day. 

And  the  tenth  is  that  no  national  solu- 
tions are  adequate  for  the  present  day 
Hence,  we  are  brought  back  to  the  necessity 
of  the  first  point — the  United  Nations  must 
be  strengthened  and  made  more  independ- 
ent and  steps  to  the  development  of  tha* 
orga:i:z:itiiin  into  a  new  pl.ine  of  Interna- 
tional government  must  be  taken . 

Finally,  it  seems  t.i  me,  that  we  have 
agreed  that  coexistence  Is  a  neces.«iftry  but 
not  sufficient  condition  of  human  life  Sur- 
vival IS  not,  fjerhaps.  an  ignoble  aim.  but  it 
is  not  a  noble  one  either  We  must  move 
onward  and  upward  from  coexistence  to 
what  Pope  John  called  the  universal  common 
good.  This  is  an  aim  worthy  of  humanity  and 
It  will  require  the  organization  of  the  world 
for  continuous  peaceful  change  and  a  revi- 
sion of  the  status  quo  without  war. 

Now  If  I  were  .isked  to  characterize  the 
spirit  of  this  Convocation  In  one  word.  I 
would  use  the  word  "generosity"  And  I  must 
In  this  connection  tile  an  official  protest 
against  the  use  of  the  term  "hypocrisy"  by 
one  of  our  Participants  when  referring  to  an- 


other. I  can  only  hope  that  he  was  carried 
away.  This  is,  I  think,  the  only  Instance  la 
which  there  w.ts  an  impugning  ol  the  verac- 
ity or  integrity  of  any  member  of  this  group 
by  any  other 

Senator  Joseph  Clark  of  Pennsylvania  said. 
"Ladles  and  gentlemen,  do  not  despair  of 
the  United  States  of  America  "  The  answer 
is,  of  course,  that  you  should  not  despair 
of  the  United  States  of  America  because  it 
produces  men  like  Joe  Clark  And  on  the 
same  basis  we  can  say,  do  not  despair  of  a 
world  when  it  produces  people  like  you  But 
of  course  the  problem  Is  not  the  absence  of 
men  and  w^mcn  like  you.  Tlie  problem  Is 
that  the  world  consists  of  structures  of 
power.  And  the  question  is  how  to  reform 
and  re-direct  these  structures.  This  is  the 
task  tliut  Pacem  in  Terns  set  for  all  men 
of  goodwill  To  this  task  many  suggestions 
m:ide  here  will  contrlbut?  But  the  per- 
formance of  the  task  depends  on  the  main 
tenance  and  expansion  and  extension  of  the 
spirit  you  have  shown  here  From  the  main- 
tenance and  extension  of  this  spirit  the 
greatest  practical  results  may  ultimately  be 
expected.  Let  us.  therefore,  each  In  his  cwl 
country.  In  his  own  sphere,  press  forward 
In  the  spirit  of  Pacem  in  Terris  II. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  DemcK-ratic  Institu- 
tions, I  thank  you  for  the  contribution  you 
have  made  to  the  common  cause  of  all  man- 
kind. 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  AND  EQUAL  OPPOR- 
TUNITY—A RECORD  FOR  ALL 
AMERICANS  DURING  THE  JOHN- 
SON YEARS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  of  all 
the  historic  proposals  whicli  have  become 
realities  durin'.^  the  past  3  years,  none,  I 
believe,  has  given  President  Johnson  and 
the  Democratic  Party  more  honor  or 
satisfaction  than  our  .solid  record  of  ac- 
complishment in  equal  rights  and  equal 
opportunity. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  of  Texas,  is  the 
great  civil  ri^ihts  President  in  American 
history.  This  fact  is  a  matter  of  deep 
satisfaction  to  the  President  himself,  lo 
the  Democratic  Party  he  leads,  and  to 
all  Americans  of  goodwill. 

From  its  first  days  in  office  the  John- 
son administration  has  been  character- 
ized by  an  unyielding  commitment  to 
first-class  citizenship  and  first-class  op- 
portunity for  all  Americans. 

Eight  months  after  assuming  office. 
Lyndon  John.son  put  his  signature  to  the 
most  comprehensive,  most  forward-look- 
ing civil  ritihts  act  since  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. 

It  was  a  fitting  climax  to  efforts  fos- 
tered by  tlie  Democratic  Party  for  more 
than  20  years 

A  little  over  3  years  ago,  the  Johnson 
administration  bet:an  a  concerted  effort 
to  pass  civil  rights  laws,  expand  job  op- 
portunity for  the  poor,  improve  educa- 
tion for  the  deprived,  and  expand  mi- 
nority group  representation  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Many  "firsts"  were  achieved:  The  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  the  Elementar>' 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act,  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act,  the  Economic  Development  Act,  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1966,  and 
the  Model  Cities  Act. 

All  of  these  were  in  their  way  "firsts" 
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iionii  the  road  to  equal  or  improved  op- 
portunity lor  millions  of  poor,  deprived, 
or  disadvantaged  Americans. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  Govern- 
ment took  the  lead  in  providing  such 
opportunity  within  its  own  ranks. 

Eobert  Weaver  became  the  first  Negro 
Cabinet  officer  in  history. 

Thurgood  Marshall  became  the  first 
Negro  to  be  nominated  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Vicente  Ximenes  became  the  first 
Mexican-American  member  of  the  U.S. 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
aussion. 

Mrs.  Constance  B.  Motley  became  the 
first  Negro  woman  Federal  judge. 

Mrs.  Patricia  Harris  became  the  first 
Negro  woman  ambassador  from  the 
United  States. 

These  are  typical  of  the  kinds  of  Amer- 
icans for  whom  President  Johnson  has 
reached  out  Into  the  community  to  bring 
into  the  Federal  service. 

There  were  many  others  appointed  as 
judges,  ambassadors,  and  top-level  ad- 
ministrators. 

One  need  only  read  the  morning  news- 
paper to  see  that  the  struggle  for  equal 
opportunity  in  America  is  far  from 
finished.  It  is  clear  that  civil  rights  is  a 
matter  of  concern  beyond  the  so-called 
long,  hot  summer.  It  Is  a  year-round 
struggle  that  continues  to  demand  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  fulfill  the  rights 
of  Neiro  Americans  who  desire  nothing 
more  than  to  live  useful  and  productive 
lives  in  mainstream  America. 

President  Johnson  Is  not  content  to 
stand  on  yesterday's  record  of  achieve- 
ment in  civil  rights.  And  I  do  not  think 
that  the  90th  Congress  can  ignore  its 
continuing  responsibilities,  either.  We 
have  an  unfinished  agenda  of  important 
business  to  enact. 

The  President  has  proposed  vital  leg- 
islation on  a  broad  range  of  matters  di- 
rectly affecting  the  welfare  and  security 
of  the  Negreo  community. 

Now,  I  have  heard  some  white  Ameri- 
cans say:  "Haven't  they  got  enough? 
What  more  do  they  want?" 

The  answer  is  simple — Negro  Amer- 
icans, Indian  Americans,  Mexican  Amer- 
icans, and  all  the  other  minority  groups 
in  our  land,  want  to  be  full  and  produc- 
tive citizens  of  this  country;  nothing  less 
and  nothing  more. 

The  United  States,  in  the  1920's, 
thought  it  was  time  for  normalcy,  time 
for  a  pause.  And  it  took  us  three  decades 
top'ill  out  of  that  one. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  more  false  reason- 
infi;  than  that  which  suggests  that  it  is 
time  to  stop,  time  for  a  pause  in  our 
quest  for  equal  justice.  For  when  we 
pau.se.  we  do  not  just  frustrate  needed 
programs:  we  fru.strate  the  legitimate 
a'-pirations  of  millions  of  our  fellow 
citizeii.s 

Equ:tl  npiwrtimity  will  not  produce 
equal  results  if  the  Congress  and  the 
country  are  content  to  rest  on  their 
accomplishments. 

Tnere  are  now  before  the  Congress  a 
series  of  civil  rights  laws  which  should  be 
enacted.  They  will  guarantee  equality  in 
hou.sing,  fairness  in  jury  selection,  and 
Improved  protection  to  civil  rights  work- 
ers. 


And  there  are  other  measures  which 
will  continue  and  expand  the  significant 
opportunity  battle  which  this  adminis- 
tration has  waged  since  1963. 

Yes,  the  struggle  is  far  from  finished. 

Equal  rights  and  equal  opportunity  are 
goals  that  demand  the  best  from  us — not 
just  some  of  the  time,  but  all  of  the  time. 


A  SURVEY  OF  AMERICAN  FERTILIZ- 
ER FIRMS  ON  THE  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES AND  PROBLEMS  OF  INVEST- 
MENT IN  INDIA 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  us  have  long  believed  in  the  desirabil- 
ity of  expanded  investment  by  American 
private  business  in  the  economies  of  the 
less  developed  nations.  Such  a  stepped- 
up  investment  program  would  not  only 
stimulate  the  economic  growth  in  the 
recipient  countries,  but  would  also  serve 
to  ease  the  burden  on  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
who  must  foot  the  bills  for  our  economic 
aid  programs  and,  if  well  carried  out, 
would  constitute  an  effective  demonstra- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  private  enterprise 
system. 

There  have  been  many  barriers  to  the 
expansion  of  American  private  invest- 
ment abroad.  Many  of  the  less  developed 
nations  have  been  reluctant  to  encourage 
such  investment  out  of  fear  of  excessive 
foreign  influence  and  also  because  of  the 
political  attitudes  which  tend  to  favor 
public  over  private  investment  efforts, 
whether  foreign  or  domestic.  Also,  due 
in  part  to  the  above,  there  has  been  no 
comprehensive  policy  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment designed  to  encourage  and  facil- 
itate American  investment.  And  finally, 
American  enterprise's  unf  amiUarity  with 
the  economic,  political  and  cultural  cli- 
mate of  the  less  developed  nations  has 
retarded  this  tjpe  of  investment  effort. 

However,  wittiin  the  past  year  or  so 
there  has  been  a  shift  in  conditions  and 
attitudes.  This  new  climate  is  particu- 
larly apparent  in  the  area  of  food  produc- 
tion. There  is  growing  evidence  that  the 
American  Government,  and  the  govern- 
ments receiving  U.S.  aid  programs,  and 
the  efforts  by  the  food  deficient  nations 
themselves  may  be  incapable  of  solving 
the  food  shortage  problems  in  sufficient 
time  to  prevent  a  massive  crisis. 

Thus,  the  world  food  crisis  and  the 
climate  of  opportunity  it  is  helping  to 
generate  constitutes  a  challenge  and  an 
opportunity  for  American  private  inves- 
tors. A  challenge  to  illustrate  that  Amer- 
ican private  investment  and  technology 
can  contribute  to  the  realization  of  goals 
which  we  all  share  by  means  acceptable 
to  all,  and  the  opportunity  to  establish 
new  market  areas  with  reasonable  rates 
of  profit — the  lifeblood  of  private  enter- 
prise. 

Mr.  President,  the  mobilization  of 
American  public  and  private  resources 
to  effectively  prosecute  the  war  on  world 
hunger  is  one  of  the  truly  great  chal- 
lenges of  the  day.  The  success  with  which 
we  prosecute  this  v.'ar  will  significantly 
influence  the  type  of  world  we  will  live  in 
10  and  20  years  from  now. 

Perhaps  the  food  crisis  is  as  great  in 
India  today  as  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  The  gap  between  production  and 
consumption  needs  must  be  closed  not 


only  for  humanitarian  reasons,  but,  also 
because  until  this  problem  is  solved,  the 
question  of  whether  this  great  Asian 
country  can  demonstrate  to  the  world 
the  possibility  o&  maintaining  a  political 
democracy  and  a  mixed  economy  wiU  re- 
main unanswered. 

One  of  India's  most  pressing  needs  is 
the  necessity  to  sharply  expand  the  pro- 
duction and  effective  use  of  agricultural 
fertilizers.  Th^  Indian  Government  has 
established  as  one  of  its  highest  priorities 
the  expansion  of  fertilizer  production 
through  a  major  public  and  private  effort. 
Part  of  this  effort  has  been  to  encourage 
foreign  private  investment.  Much  has 
been  accomplished,  but  much  more  is 
needed. 

Because  I  am  so  vitally  concerned  with 
the  overall  food  deficit  problem  and  par- 
ticularly the  problems  now  being  experi- 
enced by  India,  I  undertook,  this  spring, 
to  survey  American  firms  which  have  the 
capacity  to  develop  fertilizer  plants  in 
India  in  an  effort  to  develop  more  de- 
tailed information  about  the  types  of 
problems  that  have  been  experienced, 
what  we  may  expect  in  the  future,  and 
how  we  and  the  Indian  Government  as 
well  can  best  proceed  to  increase  the  pro- 
duction and  use  of  fertilizer  in  the  In- 
dian economy.  I  limited  my  inquiries  to 
India,  not  only  because  the  problems 
there  are  pressing,  but  because  it  was 
necessary  to  narrow  the  scope  of  the  ini- 
tial survey.  However,  I  did  ask  the  com- 
panies surveyed  to  comment  on  the  prob- 
lem of  increased  private  investment  in 
underdeveloped  countries  in  general. 
Also,  I  believe  that  much  of  the  hifor- 
mation  concerning  India  can  be  applied 
to  other  Asian  countries. 

I  received  replies  from  44  firms.  Of 
these,  12  had  either  seriously  explored 
the  possibility  of  investing  in  the  Indian 
economy  or  actually  have  plants  in  op- 
eration there. 

Mr.  President,  the  variety  and  detail 
of  the  responses  to  my  questions  are  such 
that  they  cannot  be  conveniently  and 
properly  evaluated  in  a  few  words. 
Therefore,  I  have  prepared  a  report  list- 
ing the  questions  which  I  asked,  followed 
by  a  detailed  summary  of  the  responses, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
report  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

However,  drawing  upon  conversations 
with  several  corporation  oflScers  as  well 
as  the  I'eturn  correspondence  there  are 
several  points  that  I  wanted  to  give  par- 
ticular emphasis  to. 

First,  I  was  impresed  ■with  the  num- 
ber of  American  firms  who  were  defi- 
nitely interested  in  investment  in  un- 
derdeveloped nations.  It  is  my  distinct 
impression  that  there  has  been  a  decided 
shift  in  the  attitude  on  the  part  of 
American  firms  in  this  respect  within 
the  past  2  or  3  years.  Many  of  the  firms 
that  responded,  while  indicating  that 
they  did  not  have  any  definite  commit- 
ments as  yet,  were  now  beginning  to 
seriously  explore  the  possibilities  of  in- 
vestment in  underdeveloped  nations.  In 
addition,  among  those  companies  with 
operational  projects  in  being,  most  Indi- 
cated plans  not  Just  to  continue  those 
projects  but,  hopefully,  to  expand  them 
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Thus,  more  specifically  In  regard  to 
India,  the  announced  intentions  of  the 
Indian  Government  to  further  encour- 
age greater  American  Investment  and 
participation  in  the  production  of  agri- 
cultural fertilizers  has  been  warmly 
received  by  American  corporations. 

As  the  detailed  report  indicates.  Amer- 
ican businessmen  continue  to  stress  the 
dlfllc\ilties,  from  their  point  of  view,  that 
they  often  encounter  in  their  negotia- 
tions with  the  Indian  Government.  How- 
ever, there  have  been  changes  in  the 
past  year  and  the  Indian  Government 
has  shown  more  flexibility  which  has 
helped  speed  up  the  negotiations  process. 
It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  an- 
other factor  here  is  that  as  American 
investors  and  the  Indian  Government 
officials  have  become  more  familiar  with 
each  other  the  shared  experience  has 
made  negotiation  easier  and  simpler. 

Despite  the  changes  that  have  oc- 
curred the  American  firms  continue  to 
identify  bureaucratic  red  tape  and 
lengthy,  costly  negotiation  processes  as 
one  of  the  major  difficulties  that  they  en- 
counter. They  also  believe  that  present 
Indian  tax  laws  and  tariff  regulations  are 
too  restrictive  and  that  they  would  lik^Xo 
see  changes  in  these  areas. 

In  regard  to  the  specific  problem  of  the 
production,  distribution,  and  use  of  fer- 
tilizers, all  the  corporations  emphasized 
that  the  building  of  a  fertilizer  plant  was 
only  the  first  step  and  they  emphasized 
that  there  was  a  great  need  for  signifi- 
cant improvement  in  the  distribution 
system,  both  in  terms  of  physical  trans- 
port and  also  in  terms  of  the  commercial 
institutions  necessary  to  finance  proper 
distribution  and  use  of  fertilizer.  Thus, 
for  example,  most  argued  that,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  India,  Indian  farmers 
needed  access  to  low -rate  credit  to  fi- 
nance fertilizer  purchases.  Closely  re- 
lated to  this,  most  American  corporation 
representatives  also  emphasized  the  need 
for  an  intensification  of  farmer  educa- 
tional programs. 

I  think  it  is  also  interesting  to  note 
that  most  American  firms  indicated  that 
they  preferred  a  joint  venture  operation 
in  cooperation  with  Indian  private  cor- 
porations. Only  a  few  indicated  they  pre- 
ferred to  develop  fertilizer  production 
facilities  entirely  on  their  own. 

Mr.  President,  beyond  these  specific 
observations,  let  me  say  that  this  survey 
served  to  reemphasize  both  the  neces- 
sity of  action  to  improve  the  food  pro- 
ducing capacities  of  the  underdeveloped 
nations  and  the  enormity  of  the  prob- 
lems that  are  and  will  be  encountered  in 
realizing  that  goal. 

Thus  this  survey  was  both  enlighten- 
ing and  sombering.  The  responsibilities 
that  face  the  American  Government  and 
the  American  businessmen  are  formida- 
ble. I  believe  that  we  have  the  will  to 
meet  those  responsibilities.  We  must  be 
diligent  in  our  pursuit  of  the  means  to 
fulfill  those  responsibilities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
summary  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


SvMMARY  or  Responses  to  Qcestions  Asked 

OF   .■\MERKAN    FiRM.S  C\P.*BLE  OF  DEVELOPI.NG 

Fertilizer  FAtrLiriES  in  India 
1   In  regard  to  your  efforts  to  date,  what  do 
you   consider   to    be   the    rno'^t   serious   diffi- 
culties you  have  encountered'' 

(a)  Bureaucratic  red  tape  and  cautious, 
sometimes  hostile,  attitude  toward  .'Vmerlcan 
Arms,  resulting  in  lengthy  negotiations  and 
costiv  delays; 

ib'i  Laclc  of  a  free  m.irket  for  fertilizer: 
existing  fertilizer  marketing  pools  tend  to 
subsidize  the  inemcleiu  plant  at  the  e.x;pense 
of  the  efficient  plant;  and  concern  that  pri- 
vately tlnaiiced  plants  might  be  competi- 
tively undercut  by  Government; 

(C)   Present   inadequacy    of    the   distribu- 
tion and  transportation  system. 
(di    High  tax  levels; 

tei  Custom  tarllTs  and  an  Imposition  of  a 
40  percent  tariff  on  imported  capital  at  the 
beginning  of  a  construction  project; 

ifi  High  building  costs  and  controls  on 
Import  of  raw  materials  which  must  be  im- 
ported as  a  result  of  nonavailability  in  India, 
serious  delays  In  obtaining  construcUon 
licenses:  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
or  not  a  fertilizer  plant  In  India  can  obtain 
a  long  term  i  ten  veari  commitment  by  the 
Indian  Government  to  make  available  foreign 
exchange  for  the  Importation  of  raw  ma- 
terials including  .seml-flnished  raw  materials 
such  as  Dlammonium  Phosphate; 

ig)  Limited  stability  of  local  (Indian) 
currency  which  may  require  further  de- 
valuation: 

(h)  Shortage  of  personnel  with  commer- 
cial and  or  skilled  knowledge. 

2.  What  changes,  if  any,  would  you  like 
to  see  the  Indian  Government  make'' 

(a)  Simpler  and  consistent  negotiation 
procedures  *-lth  the  Indian  Government 
through  a  coordinator,  or  single  authority, 
with  whom  or  through  whom  negotiations 
with  the  several  state  governments  and 
agencies  could  be  conducted;  and  the  need 
to  reduce  the  number  of  approvals  a  for- 
eign Investor  must  obtain  by  making  a  grant 
of°  a  b.islc  Industrial  license  which  would 
eliminate  m.'iny  of  the  siibsldlary  approvals 
now  required; 

lb)  A  change  In  the  present  repressive  Ux 
laws:  currency  exchange  guarantees:  and 
protection  aga:nst  further  unnecessary  tax 
increases,  as  well  as  tax  concessions  on  man- 
ufacturing plant  earnings,  personal  Income, 
property  tax,  and  other  taxes  that  might 
otherwise  eliminate  project  profitability; 

(c)  Recognition  of  the  need  for  construct- 
ing economically  feasible  pl.ints  whose  size 
must  be  realistically  related  to  the  market 
forecast:  a  more  realistic  evaluation  of  the 
potential  supply  of  Indigenous  equipment 
for  plant  construction  Including — design. 
materials  of  construction,  availability,  delays 
Involved,  possible  foreign  exchange  savta^s. 
increased  engineering  cost  Involved  In  sur- 
veys of  shops,  etc  ;  and  the  Importation  and 
use  of  labor  saving  devices  during  construc- 
tion:  bulldozers,  cranes,  etc  ; 

id)  Permit  free  worldwide  purchase  of  raw 
material  for  plant  feed  and  source  of  In- 
digenous raw  material.s;  eliminate  the  re- 
quirements that  a  portion  of  the  output  be 
sold  to  the  Indl.in  Government  at  a  negoti- 
ated price;  and  explore  the  feasibility  of 
granting  a  ten  year  assurance  of  foreign 
exchange  to  Import  needed  raw  matcrUils; 

(e)  Rapid  expansion  of  the  Infra-struc- 
tures needed  to  market  the  fertilizer; 

(f)  Greater  wlUlngne.ss  to  accept  foreign 
management  with  a  realistic  program  for 
gradual  replacement  of  management  by 
Nationals. 

3.  What  types  of  actions  could  the  United 
States  Government  take  to  encowage  and 
facilitate  this  type  of  foreign  investment 
P'ojecf  ^ 

I  a)  Our  government  should  work  more 
cloeely  and  constructively  with   the   Indian 


Government     in     establishing     the     Infra- 
structure; 

(b)  Provide  the  necessary  money  and 
technical  help  to  assist  In  the  development 
of  Irrigation  projects,  te.'ichlng  of  agrononuc 
and  farm  management  practices,  and  estab- 
lishing   adequate    farm    credit    institutions; 

(CI  Simplify  the  procedure  and  shorten 
the  time  required  to  obtain  extended  risk 
guarantees  (both  equity  and  debti  under 
AID  programs;  and  AID  should  consider 
liberalizing  their  terms  for  subordinating 
C'ooley  Fund  rupee  loans  (destined  for  fer- 
tilizer projects  I  to  hard  currency  loans  from 
private  Investors  land  the  IFC )  In  buying 
hard  currency  debt  or  equity  securities  of  a 
private  sector  projects: 

id)  US.  Government  should  guarantee 
investments  with  regard  to  war  risks  and 
currency  convertibility;  and  whenever  loans, 
gifts,  grants,  and  Incentives  of  any  type  are 
given,  they  should  serve  to  promote  the  free 
enterprl.^e  concept  In  the  private  sector; 

lei  A  source  of  funds  might  be  made  avail- 
able to  cover  project  construction  cost  over- 
runs; 

(t)  Minimize  the  risk  of  Investors  by  em- 
phasizing to  the  Indian  officials  the  need 
for  starting  small  and  gradually  building  up 
to  a  completely  Integrated  plant  on  a  tim- 
ing sche<lu:p  that  fits  In  with  the  ability 
to  market  the  Urge  quantities  of  fertilizer 
required  to  support  a  completely  Integrated 
plant; 

4.  In  carrying  out  such  a  project,  icouU 
you  prefer  to  have  total  cont  ol  or  icould 
you  prefe'  a  joint  effort? 

(a.)  Respondents  generally  prefer  a  Joint 
ptTort;  however,  tliere  are  pros  and  cons  to 
both  means  of  coi.trol  and  the  details  of  a 
specific  project  determine  the  belter  ap- 
proach. G.^nerally  speaking,  total  control 
assures  an  American  company  of  the  right 
to  make  all  of  the  decisions  and  the  right 
to  furnish  adequate  technical  and  mana- 
gerial talent  In  the  early  critical  construc- 
tion period  and  early  years  of  operation 
However,  a  Joint  eTort  with  the  host  govern- 
ment, or  with  national  business  interests.  1.- 
generally  considered  to  a.ssure  cooperation. 
In  all  cruses  where  companies  reported  they 
preferred  a  Joint  effort  there  was  a  prefer- 
ence for   majority  control  In  the  effort. 

5.  //  vou  prefer  a  joint  effort,  should  thif 
be  a  partntrshtp  between  you  and  the 
Untied  State:'  Government,  hetueen  you 
and  the  Indian  Government,  between  jou 
and  private  Indian  business  organizations,  or^ 
a    broader    based    con^^ortium    arrangement" 

(a)  Most  American  businessmen  respond- 
ing prefer  a  Joint  effort  with  an  Indian 
partner  m  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy. Several  also  Indicated  they  would  pre- 
fer broadb,\sed  consortiums,  possibly  involv- 
ing several  American.  European  and  Indian 

firm.'  ,    , 

6  The  actva!  building  of  a  fertilizer  plan, 
is  of  course,  only  the  first  step  What  sug- 
g.'^tions  do  you  have  for  steps  that  need  to 
be  taken  to  as^ur--  that  fertilners  produced 
by  thae  plants  will  be  distributed  and  el- 
ferttvely  used  to  the  end  that  food  p'od-Jf- 
fion  m  India  will  be  subitantuilty  nic-reased 

I  a)  Assurance  that  there  will  be  an  ad- 
equate Infra-structure  to  enable  distribution 
and  marketing  of  the  fertilizer,  whlcl;  fhou.d 
Include  Improved  storage  facilities,  and  ware- 
house outlets  and  cqu!pment; 

(  b  »  Broad  farmer  education  and  provision.' 
for  technical  serviaes;  use  of  technical.) 
qualified  personnel  who  will  provide  dem- 
onstrations, advice  on  seed  programs,  lec- 
tures, literature,  and  the  supporting  services 
of  a  sou  analss's  laboratory;  and  the  moi^ 
effec'ive  use  of  available  waters  lor  Irr'.g.itlc^ 
and  guidance  to  prevent  water-logging  a2<^ 
salinity  problems; 

(c)  Easing  of  credit  restrictions:  and  inf 
commencement  of  an  In-depth  study  on  tSf 
fe.i.slblllty  of  loaning  Cooley  Fund  rupees  t^ 
the  proper  agencies  or  financial  institutloM 
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for  use  In  extending  credit  to  Indian  fer- 
tilizer dealers  and  farmers. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  July 
16-22.  was  Captive  Nations  Week,  as  es- 
tablished by  an  act  of  Congress.  Public 
Law  86-90,  unanimously  approved  by 
Congress  in  1959.  Thus,  for  nearly  a 
decade,  1  week  of  each  year  has  been  so 
designated. 

So  It  is  with  admiration  and  with  sad- 
ness that  we  pause  once  again  to  honor 
Ihe  desire  of  brave,  long-suffering  peo- 
ples to  be  truly  free. 

Periods  of  darkness  and  oppression 
have  at  times  shaded  large  portions  of 
the  globe  and  the  spirit  of  justice  has  at 
times  seemed  extinct  in  the  hearts  of 
men.  Yet  we  must  remember  that  it  is 
in  just  such  times  that  the  conscience 
of  man  has  been  stirred — that  the  forces 
of  oppression  have  either  crumbled  or 
been  overthrown  by  righteous  anger. 

In  recognition  of  the  plight  of  these 
peoples,  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  the  Honorable  John  Demp- 
sey.  issued  a  proclamation  on  Captive 
Nations  Week.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  oflficial 
statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
|An  official  .'Statement  by  His  Excellency  John 

Dempsey,  Governor,  State  of  Connecticut] 

C.\FnvE  Nations  Week,  Jvly  16-22.  1967 

Public  Law  No.  86-90,  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  1959,  authorized  the  designation  of  an 
annual  Captive  Nations  Week  until  such 
time  as  freedom  and  independence  shall  have 
been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of 
the  world. 

The  observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
takes  place  this  year  from  July  16  through 
22.  It  Is  an  occasion  which  again  calls  public 
attention  to  the  plight  of  millions  of  people 
m  Europe  and  Asia  who  are  subject  to  the 
oppressive  Influence  of  Communist  Russia. 

Deprived  of  their  national  Independence 
and  their  individual  liberties,  the  residents 
of  the  captive  nations  live  In  hope  that  their 
rightful  freedom  will  one  day  be  restored. 

As  citizens  of  a  nation  long  committed 
to  the  principles  of  Independence,  freedom 
of  thought  and  htiman  dignity,  we  share  the 
aspirations  of  our  freedom-loving  brethren 
in  the  captive  nations. 

Mindful  of  the  worthy  objectives  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  let  us  observe  this  oc- 
casion with  appropriate  ceremony  In  the 
State  of  Connecticut. 

John  Dempsey,        I 
Governor. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  fur- 
thermore, the  Connecticut  Committee  for 
Captive  Nations,  representing  various 
nationalities  as  Estonian,  Latvian, 
Lithuanian.  Cuban,  Polish,  Hungarian, 
uifrainian.  and  others,  observing  Captive 
Nations  Week  in  Hartford.  Conn.,  on 
Sunday.  July  16,  1967.  also  adopted  a 
resolution,  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESotrrnoN.  Captue  Nations  Week,  1967 
^  Whereas,  the  lm.periallstlc  policies  of  Rufi- 
^'^n  Communists  methods   (direct  or  Indl- 
««t),  through   deceit    and    fraud,    through 


force  and  murder,  have  led  to  the  subjuga- 
tion and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Po- 
land, Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czecho- 
slovakia, liatTla,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla. 
Rumania,  East  Germany,  Bulgaria.  Mainland 
China,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia.  North 
Korea,  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia,  Croatia, 
Slovenia,  Tibet,  Cossackla,  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam,  Cuba,  Mongolia,  and  others; 

Whereas,  the  Russian  Communists  are  ac- 
tively and  vigorously  supporting  aggressive 
oppression  in  many  parts  at  the  world,  in- 
cluding armaments  for  the  war  against  South 
Vietnam,  arms  and  technicians  for  the  Sjn:- 
lans,  Iraqi,  and  Egyptians  to  foment  war 
1^  the  Middle  East,  supporting  Egyptian  op- 
pression of  the  freedom-loving  Yemeni  in- 
cluding the  atrocities  of  gas  warfare,  and 
the  active  development  of  Russian  bases  in 
Somallland.  Algeria  for  the  piupose  of  defeat- 
ing the  desires  and  alms  of  freedom-loving 
Africans,  Arabs  and  South  Koreans; 

Whereas,  Russian  aggression  since  1917  and 
treacherous  violation  of  almost  all  of  Its 
International  pledges  and  agreements; 

Whereas,  the  Russian  Communists  have 
created  the  greatest  colonial  empire  In  his- 
tory, this  being  accomplished  by  the  forcible 
dominance  of  the  majority  by  a  small  minor- 
ity: 

Whereas  the  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  enables  us  to  speak  for  the  many 
millions  of  people  who  are  under  the  heel 
of  this  Communist  tyranny; 

Now,  therefore,  we  strongly  urge  the  full, 
thoughtful,  and  prayerful  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  and  we  further  urge 
and  demand  that  a  review  of  the  United 
States'  policy  be  made  with  respect  to  the 
USSR  and  its  Communist  empire  before  the 
United  States  finds  itself  to  be  one  of  the 
captive  nations  under  the  influence  and 
domination  of  the  USSR.  To  accomplish  this 
urgent  review,  we  strongly  support  the  Res- 
olution of  Congressman  Edward  J.  Derwlnskl 
H.  Res.  666.  calling  for  a  Congressional  re- 
view of  United  States'  policy  toward  the 
USSR. 

This  Resolution  was  introduced  and 
adopted  at  the  official  gathering  of  repre- 
sentatives of  Captive  Nations  as  signed 
below: 

Th^dlker  Mallzewskl,  Joyce  A  Wlegabl. 
Erich  SuBwals,  Lagle  Kalve.  Martha 
D.  SSiosuas.  Reglna  S.  Zlurys,  £.  J. 
Zlurys.  Jr..  Adolfe  Stoffler. 
John  Straedal,  August  Hlnnon,  Mate 
Kalwan,  Aaron  Feremlsco,  A.  Rind- 
fil,  J.  Alpomy,  Margo  Luz  Telauo- 
wur.  Leonard  Inb  Idermom,  E  Phuer. 
Alexander  Pupohlan,  Luayt  Petro,  Glch- 
oel  Spurport.  A  T  Momroley.  R  Tyler, 
Peterls  Aports.  Z  Cmolex.  Hlewandos 
Bohltronis. 
Dr  Jose  Amat,  Fred  Cuban.  Elizabeth 
Zub  Zdanowlz,  K  Alexandree.  Slazi 
Tamm  Plueson.  Jan  Muslal,  T.  Topeloh, 
Walter  Mayvell. 


GRAVTIY  METER  SEQUEL 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
weekend,  in  the  July  21,  1967,  edition  ol 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  able  Journalist, 
Willard  Edwards,  imfolded  still  another 
chapter  in  the  story  of  our  Government's 
incredible  zeal  for  West  to  East  traflSc  in 
strategic  materiel. 

It  is  reassuring  to  leam  that  some  of 
our  industrialists  remain  adamantly  op- 
posed to  selling  vital  strategic  equipment 
to  the  Communist  bloc  countries.  In  this 
instance.  Dr.  Lucien  LaCoste,  of  LaCoste 
&  Romberg,  refused  to  sell  a  seaborne 
gravity  meter,  which  would  have  fulfilled 
a  major  military  requirement,  even 
though  the  State  Department  infoi-med 
him  that  the  buyer  should  be  regarded 


as  no  different  from  a  West  European 
customer. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  make  this 
story  available  to  the  wide  readership  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CAprroL  Views 

(By  Willard  Edwards) 

Washington.  July  21. — From  Texas  comes 
another  extraordinary  story  of  government 
policy  In  trading  with  the  enemy. 

Except  for  the  patriotic  refusal  of  a  Texas 
manufacturer  to  profit  thru  communist 
trade,  a  deadly  missile  warfare  device  would 
now  be  in  the  hands  of  communist  Yugo- 
slavia. 

This  hitherto  unsung  hero  Is  Lucien  La- 
Coste of  LaCoste  and  Romberg,  Austin.  Tex., 
a  manufacturer  of  gravity  meters,  scientific 
Instruments  measuring  the  force  of  gravity. 
They  are  vital  to  the  provision  of  data  in 
improving  the  accuracy  of  guided  missiles. 

LaCoste  resisted  government  urging  and 
rejected  a  purchase  order  from  Yugoslavia 
for  three  of  these  Instruments.  It  took  cour- 
age because  most  of  his  business  is  with 
government  agencies. 

Only  last  week,  the  commerce  department, 
under  pressure  from  a  half-dozen  senators 
and  a  score  of  representatives,  agreed  to  the 
withdrawal  of  a  license  to  export  a  missUe- 
guldance  device  to  communist  Poland. 

Sen.  Karl  Mundt  |R..  S.D.],  who  exposed 
the  Issuance  of  the  license,  had  branded  the 
Incident  as  incredible.  Sen.  John  Tower  [R., 
Tex.],  to  whom  LaCoste  appealed,  noted  that 
LaCoste's  experience  revealed  a  continuing 
danger  In  the  Johnson  administration's  ex- 
port control  policy. 

As  disclosed  here  a  month  ago,  Mundt 
spotted  the  scheduled  shipment  to  Poland  of 
a  gravity  meter.  In  response  to  his  request 
for  Information  on  its  military  value,  Rauer 
H.  Meyer,  director,  office  of  export  control, 
wrote,  defensively,  that  the  meter  in  ques- 
tion was  for  use  only  on  land. 

READS    STATEMENT    WITH    CONSTERNATION 

"The  major  military  requirements  today 
are  concerned  with  the  effects  of  gravity  on 
seaborne  inertial  navigation  and  seaborne 
fire  control  systems,"  Meyer  said. 

His  implication  was  clear.  Only  the  sea- 
borne type  of  gravity  meter  was  of  Interest 
to  missile  experts.  Presumably,  the  com- 
merce department  would  never  dream  of 
authorizing  export  of  this  type. 

LaCoste  read  this  statement  with  conster- 
nation. His  firm  makes  a  shipboard  gravity 
meter  for  use  at  sea.  In  October,  1964.  ho 
received  an  order  from  Rudar,  a  firm  in  Za- 
greb. Yugoslavia,  for  "three  gravity  meters — - 
shlpborne  and  for  submarine  measurements." 

"Our  customer  needs  the  Instruments  ur- 
gently." the  letter  said.  "Kindly  let  us  have 
your  shortest  delivery  terms." 

LaCoste  did  not  hesitate.  "We  regret  to  In- 
form you."  he  wrote  the  Yugoslav  firm,  "that 
we  have  made  It  a  policy  not  to  deal  with 
any  of  the  conamunist  countries  because  we 
believe  it  Is  against  the  best  Interests  of  the 
United  States." 

IMPLIES    REPROOF    OF    OBDURATE    STAND 

He  notified  Tower  of  the  exchange.  Tower 
asked  the  commerce  department  about  Ru- 
dar and  was  Informed  it  was  a  licensed  Yugo- 
slav government  export-import  firm. 

A  letter  from  Robert  L.  McNeill,  acting 
assistant  secretary.  Implied  reproof  of  La- 
Coste's obdurate  stand.  Trade  with  Yugo- 
slavia, he  wrote,  was  no  different  than  trade 
with  western  Europe,  "including  the  licens- 
ing of  certain  strategic  commodities." 

For  guidance,  McNeill  included  a  state- 
ment by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  which 
praised  the  maintenance  of  friendly  relations 
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with  Tugoelavla  and  stated  that  Its  treat- 
ment aa  a  member  or  the  Russian  bloc 
"would  be  Bterlle  and  defensive,  without  the 
promise  of  real  gain  '  ^  ^^  . 

LaCoste  was  quite  plainly  being  told  that 
he  had  made  a  mistake  but  he  refused  to 
change  his  sund  Yugoslavia  did  not  get  the 
Instrxunents  now  described  by  the  commerce 
department  as  containing  "the  major  mili- 
tary gravity  requiremt-ntd  today." 


SUPPORT  OP  DICKEY-LINCOLN 
SCHOOL  HYDROELECTRIC  PROJ- 
ECT 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  before 
and  since  Congress  authorized  the  Dick- 
ey-Lincoln School  hydroelectric  project 
on  Maine's  St.  John  River  in  1965,  tra- 
ditional and  selfish  opposition  to  the 
project  by  the  privately  owned  public 
utilities  has  created  confusion  about 
Diclcey's  benefits.  The  private  utility 
lobby  clearly  has  tried  to  obscure  and 
misrepresent  the  truth  about  Dickey 

In  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  confusion. 
the  Public  Works  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  last 
year  ordered  a  staff  evaluation  of  Dickey. 
Earlier  this  year,  the  results  of  the  sub- 
committee study  were  made  public,  and 
they  decisively  substantiated  Dickey's 
value.  The  staff  found  that  every  $1  in- 
vested will  generate  $1.90  in  benefits  to 
consumers   in   New    Englarid. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the*  Providence. 
R.I..  Evening  Bulletin  summarizes  the 
staff  endorsement  of  Dickey.  Among 
other  observations,  the  Evening  Bulletin 
notes  that  in  the  last  4  years.  Cumjress 
has  approved  seven  hydroelectric  proj- 
ects with  lower  benefit-co.'^t  ratios  than 
Dickey's.  The  edit<irial  concludes  that 
the  report  -establishes  a  basis  for  the 
thesis  that  getting  on  with  the  project 
makes  good  sense.  Contiress  should  take 
the  hint."  I  acree.  and  I  ask  unanimou.s 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom    the    Providence     iRI.)     Evening 
Bulletin,    June    8,    19671 
.\    SENSIBLE    Project 
Congress  U  In  a  sound  position  to  proceed 
with  the  DicKev-Lincoln  public  power  proj- 
ect  in  Maine   now   that   the   thicket  of  con- 
tradictory   statements    about    Its    economic 
value  has  been  cut  awav. 

The  controversial  hvdroelectrlc  pr.:.)ect 
conceived  to  relieve  New  Engkmders  from 
the  highest  u..wer  rates  In  the  coun'ry  w.- 
authorlzed  In  1965.  but  getting  planning 
appropriations  throu-h  Cngref^s  has  been 
like  pulling  teeth 

The  reason  was  that  Congress  did  not 
know  whom  to  believe  Federal  agencies  like 
the  Petleral  Power  Commission  and  the  Arm; 
Corps  of  Enijlneers  have  said  right  along  th.it 
the  project  is  economically  feasible,  wherea-s 
the  Electric  Coordinating  Council  of  New 
England  has  reported  that  private  utiiries 
could  produce  ba.^e  power  f'^r  the  Maine  area 
with  a  nuclear  plant  cheaper  than  the  federal 
goveniment  could  with   Dlckev-Mncoln 

Under  instriictlons  from  Congress,  the 
staff  of  the  House  appr.jprlatl  ^ns  committee 
has  completed  a  review  of  studies  by  pub.lc 
and  private  agencies  concrnlng  the  po- 
tential of  Dlckev-Llncoln  In  the  process.  It 
baa  discredited  many  statistics  submitted  hv 
the  council  which  represent^?  private  power 
groups  opposing  the  project 

The  staff  reports  that  federally  financed 
nuclear  or  fossil-fuel  plants  in  Boston  and 


Maine  would  produce  cheaper  power  than 
Dickey-Lincoln.  but  that  pruuiely  Unaiiced 
sources  of  power— subject  as  they  are  to 
higher  debt  costs  and  taxes— would  not.  On 
the  other  hand,  says  the  staff,  the  Dickey 
project  would  afford  flood  protection  and 
create  new  recreation  centers  which  would 
not  be  the  case  with  either  federally  or  pri- 
vately financed  nuclear  or  conventional 
plants. 

The  start  clears  up  another  disputed  point 
In  finding  that  the  project  would  have  a 
favorable  benefit-cost  ratio;  that  is.  the 
a>):Ur  value  of  Us  benefits  would  e\<^eea  the 
dollar  cost  of  operating  It  The  council  had 
reached  the  opposite  conclusion— that  cost 
would  e.xceed  the  value  of  benetiis— but  the 
staff  contends  the  council  erred  lu  that  con- 
clusion by  figuring  the  Ufe  of  the  project  at 
50  years  Instead  of  100  years 

Clearing  up  the  point  Is  vital  because 
Congress  puts  much  weight  on  benefit-cost 
ratio  In  helping  It  decide  which  public  proj- 
ects to  undertake.  In  the  last  four  ye.irs.  it 
has  approved  seven  hydroelectric  projects 
with  lower  benefit-cost  ratios  th.in  the  one 
figured  by  the  staff  for  Dickey-Lmcoln. 

The  stall  report  does  not  presume  to  ad- 
vise Congress  what  should  be  done,  but  by 
removing  contradictions  that  have  obscured 
Dlckey-Lincoln's  worth.  It  establishes  a  basis 
for  the  thesis  that  getting  on  with  the  proj- 
ect makes  good  sense.  Congress  should  take 
the  hint 


Senator  Kuchel  of  Cihtirnia  st.ued  it 
well:  We  must  treat  the  ability  to  speak 
Spanish  and  other  languages  as  an  us- 
set  .  .  .  The  United  States  cm  no  longer 
pretend  that  it  can  conununlcate  with  other 
peoples  with  but  one  tongue,  no  matter  how 
widely  the  English  language  is  spread  over 
the  earth." 


BELOIT  D.MLY  NEWS  SUPPORTS 
BILINGU.^L  AMKIUCAS  EDUCA- 
TION BILL 


Mr  YARBOi:OUGiI  Mr.  President. 
the  Daily  Ne'.vs  of  Beloit,  Wis.,  is  an- 
other of  the  daily  nfvv:,papf rs  wlach  is 
supiKjrtinNi  the  Bilinsual  American  Edu- 
cation bill.  This  tine  paper  has  a  large 
circulation  in  northern  Illinois  and 
.';outhern  Wisconsin,  where  it  has  earned 
the  reputation  of  being  independent  and 
progressive  in  facing  up  to  today's  prob- 
lems 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  July  12.  1967.  Beloit 
Daily  New.'i  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  bring  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

La.nocage  Is  Another  Civil  Rights  Probi-em 
Although  many  Americans  equate  the 
drive  for  civil  rights  with  Negroes,  there  Is 
and  always  has  been  evidence  of  prejudiced 
attitudes  and  behavior  toward  other  ethtUc 
minority  groups  This  was  pointed  up  when 
Senator  Yarboroiit,'h  of  TexAS  recently  de- 
cried the  treatment  of  Mexican-Americans 
in  our  public  schools. 

One  of  the  major  problems  facing  Mexl- 
.\in-.\mcrlcan  children  lies  in  language 
us.age.  In  manv  cases  the  use  of  Sp.inish, 
which  they  hear  In  their  homes.  Is  forbid- 
den to  them  and  they  are  forced  to  struggle 
along  in  English  It  is  highly  slgniftc.int  that 
50  percent  of  Spanish-speaking  children  In 
C.Ulfornia.  for  instance,  drop  out  of  school 
by  the  eighth  grade.  The  langu.ige  dlthculty 
Is  blamed  as  the  major  cause. 

Senator  Yarborough  has  introduced  a  bill 
providing  for  15  million  dollars  yearly  for 
support  of  Spanish  as  a  native  language  and 
English  as  a  second  language  in  selected 
schools  where  such  a  problem  exl.=t.s  It  is  time 
this  step  was  taken  Americans  are  notori- 
ously lacking  in  InngiMge  f.iclllty  as  well  as 
concentration  on  languages  other  Than  Eng- 
lish In  public  scho<-'l  curricula  It  is  ironic 
that  Spanish,  which  was  es.sentlally  the  "na- 
tive" tongue  In  pome  parts  of  the  country 
long  before  English-speaking  peoples  settled 
there,  should  be  relegated  to  the  status  of 
Just  another  foreign  language. 


SHALE  OIL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  July 
1967  issue  of  Agenda  published  by  the 
AFL-CIO,  contains  a  most  interesting 
article  entitled  -Shale  Oil:  New  Petro- 
leum Frontier." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  tiie  Record, 
as  follows: 

SH.'*LE   Oil:    Nlw    Pltrollum    I-'ronties 

I  By  K.iy  Davidson) 
(Note. — Rav  Davidson  Is  director  of  public 
relations  for  the  OH.  Chemical  &  Atomic 
Workers  International  Union,  and  president 
of  the  International  Labor  Press  As.sociatlon. 
The  suggestions  concerning  goverument 
policy  on  shale  oil  represent  his  personal 
viewp>iint. » 

Suddenly,  oil  shale  is  in  the  news. 
It  made  headlines  during  Senate  AnUtrust 
Committee  hearini^s  l.«t  spring  and  again 
when  Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart  L.  L'diU 
promulgated  anew  set  of  regulations  regard- 
ing the  leasing  of  federally  owned  shale  lands 
to  private  developers 

Superlatives  fly  inhale  from  wluch  oil  can 
be  extracted  In  substantial  volume  underlies 
16  000  square  miles  of  mostly  seml-arld. 
.spirsely-populated  land  In  Colorado.  Wyo- 
ming and  Utah.  Eighty  percent  of  this  land 
is  federallv-owned. 

Some  say  there  are  2.000  billion  barrels  of 
oil  in  that  rock,  five  times  the  world's  known 
reserves  of  petroleum  and  70  times  the  proven 
reserves   In    the   United   States! 

At  present  market  prices,  that  much  oil 
would  be  worth  five  thousand  billion  dol- 
lars—or  $25,000  for  each  m;ui,  woman  and 
child  in  the  nation.  But  that  Is  a  mis- 
leading figure;  the  shale  presently  is  worta 
nothing,  and  of  course  the  oil  cann.ot  Be 
extracted  free  of  cost. 

Why  the  sudden  burst  of  oil  shale  Into 
the  news^  Oil  shale  1»  found  In  v.irious  p!.ic« 
In  the  world:  It  already  has  been  exploited 
from  tlmn  to  time  in  nations  short  of  petro- 
leum United  States  engineers  have  experi- 
mented with  it  for  decades,  and  .since  World 
War  II  the  U  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  has  con- 
ducted substintial  experimental  procnxms  on 
extraction  of  oil.  For  several  years,  various 
private  companies  have  cirrled  on  experi- 
ments   and    pilot    plant    operations. 

In  the  oil  and  mlnlns;  Industries  and  In  tB« 
western  .shale  regions,  there  long  has  been 
the  matter-of-fact  knowledge  that  Amerl» 
has  a  great  reservoir  of  fuel  in  that  tW 
and  that  sooner  or  later  It  would  be  devei- 

The  unanswered  question  has  been:  wnea 
will  that  happen? 

Tlie  "when."  in  this  profit-oriented  econ- 
omy malnlv  has  depended  on  economics-- 
that  Is.  when  the  difficult  process  of  M^racv 
mg  the  oil  from  the  shale  could  be  done 
:u  a  price  competitive  with  the  pr'" Jt 
petroleum,  and  when  gasoline-guzzling 
America  would  need  shale  oil  to  suppleme-i 
petroleum. 

But  !n  the  oil  world,  economics  .are  nevp 
■simple  This  Is  a  price  world  which  bears  ci 
relatlonshlD  to  that  of  a  pair  of  drug  stores 
on  opposite  corners  of  an  intersection  e.- 
gaging  in  a  cut-rate  war.  OH  Is  an  econoBW 
arena  so  complex  that  honest  economists  8^ 
m.ad  trying  to  dissect  It.  .\nd.  as  In  row. 
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otber  complex  situations,  It  Is  an  arena  In 
wHich  many  partisans  spout  forth  gUb 
answers. 

Suffice  It  to  say  in  this  short  article  that 
there  is  a  considerable  measure  of  prlce- 
flxing  in  the  petroleum  world,  both  Interna- 
tionally and  domestically,  through  processes 
so  involved  that  not  even  the  participants 
knows  entirely  how  they  work.  Not  all  this 
price-flxlng  Is  for  crass  purposes  and  some 
of  It  may  be  necessary  for  the  general  welfare. 
At  any  rate,  Interest  In  oil  shale  is  quick- 
ening now  because  it  is  verging  on  a  com- 
petitive position  with  petroleum  for  price 
and  other  reasons. 

Shale  oil  now  appears  to  be  somewhat  more 
expensive  than  crude  petroleum — as  petrol- 
eum prices  are  now  pegged — but  some  cred- 
ible experts  say  shale  oil  can  be  produced 
cheaper,  at  least  for  certain  key  markets, 
than  petroleum.  This  is  hard  to  prove,  lor 
no  commercial-scale  extraction  of  oil  from 
shale  has  been  carried  out  in  the  United 
States.  Pilot  plants  still  seek  to  find  the 
best  solution  to  the  tough  problem  of  getting 
the  oil  out  of  the  rock. 

.Vote  that  other  reasons  than  price  are  in- 
fluencing industry  attitudes  toward  oil  shale 
development.  The  most  important  of  these 
can  be  expressed  in  one  word:  rcseries. 

The  oil  company  prospers  In  relation  to 
pro;  c7i  reserves  of  oil  It  has  In  the  ground. 
Today's  production,  today's  efficiency  In 
reflnlng,  today's  markets  all  Influence  the 
company's  profits — but  the  real  asset  is  oil 
owned  in  reserve  under  the  ground.  With 
that  a.sset.  the  company  can  endure  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  market  place,  for  sooner 
or  later  that  asset  can  tye  withdrawn  and 
used,  like  money  In  a  savings  account. 

Presently  the  United  States,  and  each  oil 
company,  depend  on  two  basic  sources  for 
oil— and  oil  is  Americas  leading  energy 
source.  These  are  domestic  production  and 
foreign   imports   of    liquid    petroleum. 

The  U.S.  produces  about  8.6  million  barrels 
daily  from  under  its  own  soil,  and  Imports 
about  2  8  million  barrels  daily  (as  of  June  1, 
1967.) 

Those  few  big  international  companies 
with  extensive  foreign  crude  reserves  And 
this  a  most  comfortable  way  of  life.  But  even 
the  big  companies  which  depend  largely  on 
their  domestic  production  are  worried,  for 
the  U  S.  domestic  reserves  are  dwindling. 
With  old  fields  gradually  being  pumped  dry 
and  new  discoveries  both  fewer  and  leaner. 
This  nation  sooner  or  later  will  need  the 
fuel  available  from  shale  oil.  Now  the  point 
has  arrived  when  many  oil  companies  believe 
they  had  better  go  to  work  on  shale  In 
order  to  bolster  their  own  sources  and  re- 
serves. For  a  number  of  reasons,  neither  the 
nation  nor  many  companies  can  afford  to 
depend  on  foreign  petroleum. 

So  it  seems  that  the  "when"  for  which  peo- 
ple in  the  oil  shale  states  have  long  waited 
may  be  at  hand. 

Oil  shale  appears  to  be  on  the  verge  of  de- 
velopment. It  will  not  be  a  quick  and  dra- 
matic thing.  Most  knowledgeable  observers 
guess  that  It  will  be  a  decade  before  sub- 
stantial commercial  production  comes  from 
the  shale— and  perhaps  two  or  three  decades 
before  shale  accounts  for  a  goodly  percentage 
of  .America's  oil. 

In  addition  to  the  technical  problem  of  ex- 
tracting the  oil  from  the  shale  there  are  other 
handicaps.  The  shale,  lying  Just  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
Inter-Mountain  Desert.  Is  about  as  poorly 
located  In  relation  to  major  markets  as  any 
point  In  the  nation. 

TTiere  is  a  shortage  of  water  for  Industrial 
purposes,  because  the  shale  beds  underlie 
mostly  semlalrid  country.  So  the  theoretical 
$25.0OO-per-citlzen  heritage  In  the  shale 
lands  is  far  from  realization. 

The  very  fact  that  development  will  be 
•low  provides  the  nation — if  it  Is  vigilant — an 
opportunity  to  make  sure  that  the  public  in- 
terest Is  protected.   Most  raw   material  ex- 


ploitation In  the  past  has  been  carried  out 
on  a  catch-a8-catch-can  basis,  with  waste 
and  unfair  division  of  the  fruits  sort  of  slip- 
ping up  on  the  public.  In  the  case  of  oil 
shale,  care  can  be  exercised  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

Protection  of  the  public  Interest  In  oil  shale 
has  several  facets.  First,  there  Is  the  question 
of  whether  development  should  be  by  public 
or  private  agencies,  or  by  a  combination  of 
the  two. 

Some  recommended  that  a  public  corpo- 
ration, similar  to  TVA,  do  the  work.  Oth- 
ers suggest  that  the  government  run  a  com- 
mercial-scale program  to  serve  as  a  yard- 
stick to  keep  private  developers  honest. 
American  values  and  politics  being  what  they 
are,  the  shale  Is  Ukely  to  be  exploited  by 
private  companies. 

If  shale  oil  Is  brought  under  private  de- 
velopment, monopoly  must  be  avoided,  and 
m  this  area  many  Americans  profoundly  dis- 
trust the  oil  Industry. 

There  Is  the  further  problem,  under  pri- 
vate exploitation,  of  establishing  a  fair  divi- 
sion of  the  economic  pie  between  the  public, 
which  owns  most  of  the  shale,  and  the  com- 
panies which  develop  It.  To  understate  the 
point,  not  all  that  $25,000-per-person  lode 
can  ever  go  Into  public  coffers;  slice  It  any 
way  you  wish,  a  high  percentage  will  go  to 
the  cost  of  extracting  the  oil  out  of  the 
otherwise  worthless  shale.  The  question  Is, 
"What  percentage?" 

(The  standard  cut  of  the  petroleum  pie  In 
the  U.S.  Is  that  the  land-owner  gets  one- 
eighth  of  gross  production  plus  varying,  but 
generally  small,  lease  payments,  while  the 
oil  company  gets  seven-eighths.  In  some  pro- 
lific foreign  fields,  the  division  Is  50-50.  But 
there  is  an  entirely  different  set  of  circum- 
stances In  shale,  so  petroleum  practices  can- 
not be  used  as  a  guide.) 

On  May  6,  Secretary  of  Interior  Udall  pro- 
posed regulations  for  private  development  of 
federally-owned  shale. 

He  proposed  that  not  more  than  30,000 
acres— a  trivial  area,  over-all— be  leased  to 
companies  or  organizations  for  research  pur- 
poses. Any  technical  discoveries  woiUd  be- 
come puljllc  property  rather  than  private 
patents.  No  research  lease  would  extend  more 
than  10 'years  and  the  lease-holder  would 
have  to  carry  on  an  active  research  program. 
Then,  commercial  leases  would  be  granted 
as  commercial  operations  became  feasible.  No 
company  or  individual  could  lease  more  than 
5,120  acres— a  limit  set  by  a  law  passed  In 
1920  and,  by  implication,  a  size  still  deemed 
to  be  fair. 

The  government  would  be  paid  a  minimum 
royalty  of  three  percent  of  gross  value  at 
point  of  shipment  of  minerals  extracted 
(there  are  some  minor  minerals  of  value 
available  as  well  as  oil).  Royalties  would 
scale  upward  to  a  maximum  of  50  percent 
of  net  profits  on  lease-holders  making  more 
than  20  percent  return  on  Investment. 

The  Udall  plan  provides  that  leases  will 
contain  "such  provisions  as  necessary"  to  pre- 
vent air  and  water  pollution,  conserve  scenic 
beauty  and  protect  surface  resources. 

Is  the  Udall  plan  adequate  to  protect  pub- 
lic Interest  while  encouraging  private  devel- 
opment of  this  potentially  rich  resource? 

Criticism  of  the  Udall  plan,  both  from  the 
oil  Industry  and  from  non-Industry  groups 
such  as  organized  labor,  has  fallen  mostly 
In  bits  and  pieces,  and  has  tended  to  be  over- 
simplified. Industry  says.  "Just  leave  it  to 
us."  and  critics  of  Industry  say,  "You  can't 
trust  'em." 

Except  on  a  purely  theoretical  basis  no  one 
has  offered  a  complete  formula.  The  fact  Is, 
no  one  can.  The  matter  is  too  complex  for 
anyone  to  understand  It  all.  There  are  too 
many  unknown  factors. 

This  writer  offers  the  private  opinion  that 
protection  of  the  public  interest  in  oil  shale 
depends  not  on  any  plan  which  can  be  writ- 
ten down  now,  but  on  vigilance  as  future 
developments  occur. 


It  is  in  the  fine  print  of  the  Udall  pro- 
posal— or  of  any  other  proposal  that  might 
be  offered — that  loopholes  can  be  developed. 
It  is  in  the  bureaucratic  (or  odmintsfraftfe, 
if  you  prefer  a  gentler  word)  application  of 
the  Udall  proposal  or  any  other  that  the 
public  can  be  protected,  or  robbed.  The 
phrase  that  leases  shall  contain  "such  pro- 
visions as  necessary"  shows  up  more  than 
once  in  the  Udall  document. 

The  Senate  Antitrust  Committee  hearings 
rendered  a  great  service  by  throwing  the 
spotlight  on  oil  shale.  That  spotlight  must  be 
kept  in  focus  and  burning  brightly  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest. 

One  thing  is  sure:  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Interior  cannot  be  trusted  to 
police  the  oil  industry,  and  at  the  moment 
that  department  Is  pretty  mueh  the  only 
policeman  on  the  scene.  This  department 
long  has  been  dominated  by  the  Industry. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  the  personal  Integ- 
rity of  any  Secretary  of  Interior;  the  gimmick 
lies  in  the  fact  that  Interior,  like  all  agencies, 
is  substantially  guided  by  its  staff  employees, 
and  oil  company  executives  more  or  less  on 
temporary  leave  from  their  home  offices  have 
dominated  the  staff  of  the  Oil  and  Gas  Divi- 
sion of  Interior  for  a  long  time. 

The  public  needs  a  strong  Oil  Shale  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  police  the  development 
of  shale  oil,  Independent  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment and  other  agencies.  Such  commit- 
tee should  contain  representation  from  con- 
servation, consumer  and  labor  Interests  as 
well  as  from  government  and  industry. 

Still  more  importantly,  this  Advisory  Com- 
mittee should  be  underpinned  with  an  ade- 
quate and  competent  staff  of  technical  ex- 
perts independent  of  domination  by  any  of 
the  selfish  interests  involved.  In  a  subject  so 
complex,  the  members  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee who  spend  only  part  time  on  the  Job 
can  be  only  as  wise,  and  as  unbiased,  as  the 
staff  studies  they  work  with. 

Even  with  this  protective  agency,  other 
spotlights  should  be  kept  on  the  action.  Con- 
gressional committees  should  have  occasional 
open  hearings,  for  example.  At  no  time  should 
the  excuse  of  'national  security"  be  used  to 
shield  oil  bhale  activities,  as  has  necessarily 
happened  in  the  case  of  atomic  energy  and 
has  probably  resulted  in  many  deaths  be- 
cause of  inadequate  safety  regulations. 

We,  the  people,  have  time  In  this  case  to 
exercise  scrutiny  and  rare.  Oil  shale  develop- 
ment Is  an  all  but  virgin  field,  thus  far  not 
spoiled  by  previous  errors,  and  the  develop- 
ment is  due  to  be  quite  slow,  indeed. 


WIRETAPPING  AND  EAVESDROP- 
PING:   PROS  AND  CONS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  July  1967  Issue  of  the  magazine  Cur- 
rent History  contains  an  excellent  com- 
prehensive analysis  of  the  pros  and  cons 
of  electronic  eavesdropping,  ■written  by 
Prof.  Herman  Schwartz,  of  Buffalo. 

Professor  Schwartz,  who  worked  for 
the  -Senate  a  few  years  ago,  is  one  of  the 
country's  leading  experts  in  the  field  of 
law  dealing  with  electronic  eavesdrop- 
ping. Although  he  is  not  highly  opti- 
mistic about  the  enactment  of  Federal 
legislation  at  this  time,  his  article  is  well 
worth  study. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WniETAPPING     AND    E-WESDROPPING  i     PROS     AND 

Cons 
(By    Herman    Sahwartz,    professor    of    law, 

School  of  Law.   State  University   of  New 

Tork  at  Buffalo) 

Once  upon  a  time  a  man  could  retire  Into 
his  home,  free  from  prying  eyes  and  ears. 
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with  distance  between  hlmseU  and  his  neigh- 
bors. That  day  Is  gone  PuraboUc  micro- 
phone*, wiretaps,  bugs,  hovering  cameras, 
apartment  house  living— all  these  have  com- 
bined to  make  it  almost  Impc^sslble  Tor  a  man 
to  get  away  from  a  determined  spy  or  eaves- 
dropper. The  right  of  privacy,  cherished  by 
free  men  and  protected  by  the  common  law 
and  by  our  Constitution,  now  requires  spe- 
cial legislation  and  extraordinary  sclentlflc 
devices  for  lt«  preservation 

Invaislons  of  prlvicy  result  from  the  pres- 
sures of  urban  life  and  of  advancing  tech- 
nology, from  concern  about  a  growing  crime 
problem  and  from  fear  of  foreign  enemies 
The  l.ssue  thus  posed  Is  the  perennial  prob- 
lem of  the  free  society,  how  to  balance  lib- 
erty against  security,  how  to  achieve  the 
optimal  amount  of  each  without  excessively 
sacrificing  the  other.  The  answer  depends 
not  only  on  facts,  but  also  on  values — 
some  people  cherish  privacy  more  than  oth- 
ers while  some  people  think  our  police  are 
already  hnadcuffed  excessively.  Although  an 
exploration  of  the  problem  can  do  little  to 
affect  such  bedrock  attitudes.  It  can  bring  to 
light  some  of  the  realities  and  ramifications 
which  must  be  faced. 

Before  turning  to  the  issues,  a  few  prelimi- 
nary matters  can  be  resolved  quickly  First. 
almost  no  one  believes  that  private  wire- 
tapping or  eavesdropping  is  to  be  tolerated. 
The  controversy  relates  exclusively  to  wire- 
tapping and  eavesdropping  for  purposes  of 
law  enforcement  Second,  It  Is  agreed  by 
almost  everyone  that  even  If  law  enforce- 
ment wiretapping  is  permitted,  it  cannot 
be  left  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  law 
enforcement  officers— with  one  notable  ex- 
ception to  be  discussed  below — but  must 
be  strictly  controlled  by  the  courts.  Third. 
distinctions  must  be  drawn  between  wire- 
tapping and  eavesdropping  by  state  officers, 
and  the  same  practices  by  federal  ofBcers. 
The  ultimate  conclusion  may  be  the  same  In 
both  Instances,  but  different  considerations 
are  relevant  and  must  be  kept  In  mind. 

The  right  to  privacy  is  deeply  Imbedded  In 
American  history;  unfortuiately.  lnva,£:ans 
of  privacy  are  even  more  deeply  Imbedded 
As  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  the  power 
to  search  and  seize  Indiscriminately  was 
used  to  stamp  out  seditious  libel  and  writ- 
ings "contrary  to  the  form  of  any  statute, 
act  or   proclamation   made   or   to   be   made  " 

Later,  in  the  .American  colonies.  Parlia- 
ment granted  colonial  revenue  officers  com- 
plete discretion  to  search  m  suspected  places 
for  smuggled  goods  by  means  of  wTlts  of  a^;- 
sistance.  The  struggle  against  these  writs 
was  described  by  John  Adams  as  "the  first  act 
of  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  claims  of  Great 
Britain."  Revulsion  agaln-it  general  warrants 
and  writs  of  assistance  led  the  Founding 
Fathers  to  include  In  the  Fourth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  this  express  ban  on  gen- 
eral warrants:  "no  warrants  shall  issue,  but 
upon  probable  cause  .  .  .  and  particularly 
describing  the  place  to  be  searched  and  the 
person  or  things  to  be  seized  " 

In  the  early  years  after  the  Revolution, 
Americans  guarded  their  privacy  closely. 
Profeuor  Alan  Westln,  director  of  one  of  the 
most  thorough  studies  ever  made  on  the 
right  of  privacy  and  the  dangers  It  faces  to- 
day, has  stressed  the  hostorlcal  tie  in  early 
America  between  freedom  of  speech  and  the 
right  to  privacy  '  This  period  of  protection 
waa  ahort-llved,  however,  and  so  far  Ameri- 
can law  has  been  unable  to  cope  satisfac- 
torily with  the  problem 

The  modern  dilemma  started  in  1928  when. 
In  the  Otmstead  case,'  a  5-^  majority  of  the 


•  For  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  Interests 
involved  and  the  Issues  raised,  see  Alan 
Westln,  "Science.  Privacy  and  Freedom:  Is- 
sues and  Proposals  for  the  1970"s,"  Parts  I. 
n.  Columbia  Law  Review,  vol.  66  (1966)  pp 
1033.  1205. 

*Olmstead  v.  United  States.  277  US.  438 
(1938). 


Supreme  Court  held  that  wiretapping  was 
not  prohibited  by  the  Fourth  Amendment 
because,  among  other  things:  ( 1 )  the  Fourth 
Amendment  protected  only  tangible  things 
and  not  verbal  utterances,  and  (2)  the 
amendment  could  not  be  violated  where  the 
buildlni^  Itself  was  not  physically  penetrated. 
This  rigidly  unrealistic  approach,  which 
would  have  made  protection  of  the  right  to 
privacy  impossible  In  today's  world,  was 
sharply  criticized  vihen  the  caae  was  de- 
cided.' and  It  Is  clear  that  time  and  wisdom 
were  more  on  the  side  of  dissenting  Justice 
Louis  D  Brandels.  who  wrote:  "time  works 
change.s.  brings  into  exl.stence  new  conditions 
and  purposes.  .  .  Tlie  progress  of  science  In 
furnishing  the  Government  with  meajis  of 
espionage  Is  not  likely  to  stop  with  wire- 
tapping Ways  may  suine  day  be  developed 
by  which  the  Government,  without  remov- 
ing papers  from  secret  drawers,  can  repro- 
duce them  In  coiu-t.  .  .  Cm  it  be  that  the 
Constitution  affords  no  protection  against 
such  Invasions  of  privacy?" 

Unfortunately,  until  now,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  allowed  the  answer  to  Mr  Justice 
Brandels'  question  to  remain  "Yes" — the 
Constitution  affords  no  protection  against 
eavesdropping  which  does  not  {>enetrate  the 
physical  enclosure  and  almost  none  at  all 
against  wiretapping.  Despite  almost  unani- 
mous criticism,  this  aspect  of  Otmstead  has 
not  been  overruled  to  date  (although  It  Is 
now  clear  that  private  verba!  utterances  are 
protected  t . 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  wire- 
tapping or  eavesdropping  have  remained 
legally  unrestricted.  In  1934,  Congress  en- 
acted the  Federal  Communications  Act,  sec- 
tion 605  of  which  prohibited  the  Intercep- 
tion and  divulsence  of  any  wire  or  radio  com- 
mulcatlon  or  the  use  of  any  such  communi- 
cation This  was  construed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1937  to  prohibit  wiretapping  and 
to  e.xclude  from  federal  trials  any  evidence 
oot.uned  ti  rough  the  use  of  a  wiretap  on  any 
phone  either  directly  or  Indirectly.  For  a 
while  It  looked  as  If  significant  federal  re- 
strictions would  be  Imposed 

These  hopes  were  short-lived.  A  few  years 
later,  under  wartime  pressures,  the  Supreme 
Court  bega.n  to  show  a  more  permissive  atti- 
tude tow.ird  wiretapping  and  cither  forms  of 
electronic  eavesdropping  Unwilling  to  over- 
rule Olm^'.'-ad,  the  Court  held  that  a  detectu- 
phone  placed  against  (but  not  into  or 
through  a  wall  i  did  not  come  within  the 
protection  of  the  Fourth  Amendment,  thus 
eliminating  all  constitutional  regulation  of 
.such  a  practice  In  1952,  the  Court  further 
held  tJiat  evidence  obtained  by  state  wire- 
tapping could  be  admitted  In  a  state  court, 
regardless  of  the  illegality  of  such  wlreuip- 
plng  '  And  in  the  1957  Rathbun  decision,  the 
Supreme  Court  furil^er  declared  that  one 
party  to  a  telephone  conversation  could 
validly  authorize  a  detective  to  listen  in  on  an 
extension  phone  In  addition,  the  federal  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  argued  that  under 
the  statute.  It  Is  only  illegal  to  intercept  and 
dlvailge,  not  to  intercept  alone,  and  that  so 
long  as  It  does  not  use  wiretap  evidence  In 
court.   It  does  not  "divulge  " 

The  department's  position  and  these  Su- 
preme Court  rulings  have  resulted  In  an  al- 


•The  story  of  the  Olmstead  c.ise  is  told  In 
Walter  F  Murphy.  Wiretapping  on  Trial:  A 
Case  Study  in  thr  Judicial  P'ocrs?  (New 
York  Random  Hjusc.  19651  The  book,  avail- 
able In  paperback,  contains  a  go<xl  summary 
of  the  law  and  the  Issues  In  gener.il  while 
concentrating  on  Olrn'ttrid 

•This  decision  w.is  based  upon  an  analogy 
with  the  then  controlling  decision  of  Wolf  v. 
Colorado.  338  US  25  1 1949 1  .  which  held  that 
state  courts  could  consider  evidence  seized 
by  state  officials  even  though  such  seizure 
was  unconstitutional  Although  Wolf  has 
been  overruled  i  .Wapp  r  Ohio  367  US  643. 
1961 1,  this  overruling  has  not  been  extended 
to  wiretapping 


most  complete  nullification  of  the  prohibi- 
tions of  section  605,  at  le.ist  Insofar  as  wire- 
tapping by  law  enf(jrcement  ofliclals  is  con- 
cerned. Many  state  and  local  officials  have 
continued  to  tap  to  this  day.  with  complete 
Impunity  Indeed,  despite  the  clear  prohibi- 
tion of  section  605  New  York  and  other  stat« 
have  enacted  st.itures  purporting  to  author- 
ize law  enforcement  wiretapping  .ind  the  ust 
of  the  evidence  so  obtained.  Feder.il  officials 
have  eng.iged  in  Widespread  electronic  eaves- 
dropping, even  where  such  activities  are 
clearly  and  flagrantly  illegal.' 

In  1961.  however,  the  tide  .<!femed  to  turn 
again.  The  Supreme  C  ;iurt  held  that  the  In- 
tr'Xluctlon  of  u  spike  microphone  into  a  w,il! 
WHS  sufficient  to  comply  with  the  physical 
penetration  requirement  of  Olmstead,  even 
though  1,".  one  c  i.?e  the  penetration  was  no 
greater  than  the  len<^'th  of  a  thumbt  ick  and 
In  the  other,  less  tlKin  an  inch "  In  1967. 
the  Court  agreed  t.j  pass  on  New  York  States 
eave.sdropplng  statute  The  revelations  of 
widespread  federal  legal  and  llleE;.il  Plectror.lc 
eavesdropping  caused  the  Dep.irtment  of  Jus- 
tice to  drop  several  cases  where  there  was 
clear  and  flagrant  Illegal  eavesdropping  Ai.i 
In  February.  1967.  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son called  for  leguslatlon  outlu'A-lng  all  wire- 
tapping and  eavesdropping  except  In  national 
security  c.ises.  and  even  there  under  nar- 
rowly restricted  circumstances  Shortly  there- 
after, legislation  to  ertectuate  the  President's 
proixj.sal  was  Introduced  by  SenriVor  Edward 
v.  Long  of  Missouri,  whose  subcommittee  had 
exjxjsed  much  of  the  Illegal  federal  wire- 
tapping and  eavesdropping  " 

Today,  the  legal  situation  Is  In  complete 
chaos.  There  Is  a  fj-derul  law  on  the  books 
banning  all  wiretapping,  but  It  Is  ignored 
openly  by  the  states  Eavesdropping  which 
Involves  even  a  trivial  physical  penetration 
l3  forbidden  by  the  Fourth  Amendment,  but 
If  there  Is  no  such  penetration,  there  Is  no 
constitutional  protection,  no  matter  how 
gross  or  great  the  Invasion  of  privacy. 

WIRETAPPING    AND    ELECTRONIC    EAVESDROPPINX : 
CON 

The  right  to  privacy  Is  Indeed  the  most 
comprehensive  of  all  rights  A  society  which 
cherishes  liberty  and  human  dignity  cannot 
do  without  It;  a  society  which  seeks  to  sup- 
press freedom  cannot  tolerate  It. 

Wiret;'.pping  and  electronic  eavesdropping 
deeply  endanger  privacy.  The  mere  possibil- 
ity that  someone  m.iy  be  eavesdropping  on 
a  conversation  with  one's  wife  or  lawyer  or 
business  associate  will  discourage  full  and 
open  discourse'  Indeed    government  officials 


'  The  most  thorough  disclosure  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  and  other  govern- 
mental agencies'  eavesdropping  practices  ap- 
pears in  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Admin- 
l.stratlve  Practices  and  Procedures  Subcom- 
mittee on  Inv.aslons  of  Privacy,  Parts  1-6 
(1965-19661  ;  T^ic  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
March  6.  1967,  carried  a  good  summary  of 
the  revelations  of  the  FBI's  eavesdropping 
activities.  A  great  many  of  the  argumenu 
for  and  against  wiretapping  appear  in  the 
recent  congressional  hearings  on  wiretapping 
In  1961  and  1962  before  the  Senate  Constitu- 
tional Rights  Subcommittee  (1961)  and  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  ( 1962  i . 

"See  Clinton  v.  Virginia,  377  US.  158 
(1964  I :  Silverman  v.  United  States.  365  U.S. 
505   I  1961  ). 

'S  928.  90th  Cong..  1st  Scss  (1967).  M 
the  same  time  Senator  John  McClellan  In- 
troduced a  bill  which  permits  wiretapping 
by  federal  and  state  officers  under  a  court  or- 
der system,  except  In  national  security  cases, 
where  presidential  .authorization  can  dis- 
pense with  a  court  order.  S  675.  90th  Cong. 
1st  Sess  (1967  I :  Senator  James  O.  Eastland 
has  also  lr.tr<xiuced  a  bill  to  allow  federal 
officers  to  wiretap  S  634,  90th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess    ( 1 967 1 . 

•■  This  was  ironically  demonstrated  by  the 
United  States  Attorney  General's  office  in 
Washington.   DC.    In    1963,   when   a   hidden 
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who  are  in  office  for  a  period  of  time  can 
build  up  a  substantial  body  of  Information 
on  other  public  officials  and  representatives, 
which  can  seriously  Impair  the  working  of 
representative  democracy.' 

Moreover,  even  though  the  Supreme  Court 
has  held  until  now  that  citizens  are  not  pro- 
tected against  wiretapping  and  non-physical- 
entry  eavesdropping  by  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment, this  aspect  of  these  rulings  is  accept- 
able to  no  one.  Part  of  the  reason  the  Court 
so  held,  however,  is  that  wiretapping  and 
electronic  eavesdropping  cannot  easily  be 
prohibited  by  that  amendment.  The  found- 
ers of  our  nation  established  the  protections 
of  the  Fourth  Amendment  because  they  had 
seen  their  homes  subjected  to  unlimited  In- 
vasions and  searches  and  they  wanted  to 
ensure  that  such  unlimited  searches  and 
general  w^urants  would  never  be  repeated. 
Government  officials  were  therefore  to  be  al- 
lowed only  specific  warrants,  particularly 
describing,  in  the  words  of  the  Fo-urth 
.Amendment,  the  "place  to  be  searched"  and 
the  "thing  to  be  seized." 

Wiretapping  and  electronic  eavesdropping 
cannot,  however,  be  so  limited.  Any  autho- 
rization for  such  practices  would  necessarily 
be  general,  rather  than  covered  by  a  specific 
warrant  limited  to  specific  objects  and  places, 
for  It  would  necessarily  permit  a  general 
exploratory  search  for  evidence  In  aid  of 
prosecution.  This  Is  because  such  devices  in- 
evitably pick  up  all  the  conversations  on  the 
wire  tapped  or  room  scrutinized.  Thus,  not 
only  is  the  privacy  of  the  telephone  user  in- 
vaded with  respect  to  those  calls  relating  to 
the  ofTense  for  which  the  tap  Is  installed, 
but  (1>  all  his  other  calls  are  overheard,  no 
matter  how  Irrelevant,  Intimate  or  otherwise 
privileged — such  as  conversations  with  his 
lawyer,  or  doctor — and  thus  all  persons  Who 
respond  to  his  calls  have  their  conversations 
overheard;  (2)  all  other  persons  who  use  his 
telephone  are  overheard,  whether  they  be 
family,  business  associates  or  visitors;  and 
(31  all  persons  who  call  him,  his  family,  his 
business,  and  those  temporarily  at  his  home 
are  overheard.  Thus,  In  the  course  of  tap- 
ping a  single  telephone  a  police  agent  re- 
corded conversations  Involving,  at  the  other 
end.  the  JuilUard  School  of  Music,  the  Brook- 
Ivn  Law  School.  Consolidated  Radio  Artists, 
Western  Union,  the  Mercantile  National 
Bank,  several  restaurants,  a  drug  store,  a 
garage,  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company, 
a  health  club,  the  Medical  Bureau  to  Aid 
Spanish  Democracy,  dentists,  brokers,  en- 
gineers and  a  New  York  police  station.'" 

Electronic  eavesdropping  is  "emn  more 
penetrating  and  Indiscriminate,  ^■toe  1961 
Silffrman  case,  a  spike  mlcr^Bne  was 
driven  Into  a  wall  until  It  c^^Rted  the 
plumbing  system  and  made  tl^B^tem  Into 
a  crlant  and  pervasive  llstenlr^  device.  In 
another  case,  a  microphone  was  placed  in  a 
bedroom.  Thus,  any  assumption  that  wire- 
tapping and  eavesdropping  affect  only  crlm- 


mlcrophone  was  found  In  a  room  In  the  May- 
flower Hotel.  Shortly  thereafter  It  was  re- 
ported In  the  Washington  Post  that  "the 
United  States  Attorney  General's  office  which 
U  investigating  the  mysterious  Mayflower 
'bugging'  case  has  had  some  quiet  checks 
made  of  Its  own  telephone  lines  against 
electronic  eavesdropping.  .  .  .  The  security 
drive  has  spread  to  almost  everyone  con- 
nected with  the  Mayflower  case.  Lawyers  and 
private  detectives  In  the  case  have  had  their 
telephones  checked  or  have  checked  them 
personally  In  search  of  tapping  devices." 

'  For  reports  of  such  tapping,  see  William 
J  Fairfield  and  Charles  Clift,  "The  Wire- 
tappers," The  Reporter,  December  23,  1952, 
pp.  19-22,  and  the  recent  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Administrative  Practices  and  Pro- 
cedures Subcommittee,  February,  1965. 

"Westln,  "The  Wiretapping  Problem," 
Columbia  Lair  Review,  vol.  52  (1952),  pp.  165, 
188  n.  112  (emphasis  added) . 


inals  and  criminal  activities  Is  totally  un- 
warranted. Indeed,  there  are  Indications  that 
friends  of  a  suspect  may  also  have  their 
phones  tapped  In  hopes  that  he  may  call 
them. 

Wlretapplng's  broad  sweep  Is  even  more 
apparent  where  public  telephones  are  tapped. 
Of  3.588  telephones  tapped  in  1953-1954  by 
New  York  police,  1,617,  almost  half,  were 
public  telephones."  The  same  holds  true  for 
taps  on  hotel  switchboards,  large  companies, 
law  firms.  It  Is  Inevitable  that  in  these  cases, 
only  an  Infinitesimal  ntmiber  of  the  inter- 
cepted calls  are  made  by  the  suspect  or  by 
anyone  even  remotely  connected  with  him; 
yet  the  privacy  of  numerous  other  callers  Is 
Invaded,  many  of  whom  may  have  resorted 
to  a  public  telephone  precisely  in  order  to 
obtain  a  privacy  not  obtainable  at  their 
homes  or  businesses. 

The  arguments  against  state  wiretapping 
and  eavesdropping  authority  are  even 
stronger.  In  the  first  place,  telephone  com- 
munication is  frequently  Interstate;  per- 
mitting each  state  to  decide  for  Itself  whether 
to  authorize  Its  law  enforcement  ofQcers  to 
wiretap  will  Inevitably  result  in  wiretapping 
the  telephone  conversations  of  people  who 
reside  In  states  where  law  enforcement  officers 
may  not  wiretap.  Thus,  If  someone  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania, 
California  or  Michigan  Is  called  by  someone 
or  makes  a  call  to  someone  in  New  York  or 
Massachusetts,  and  the  latter's  telephone  is 
being  tapped,  the  privacy  of  the  former  will 
be  Invaded  even  though  he  did  nothing  but 
place  or  answer  a  telephone  call,  and  this 
no  matter  how  Irrelevant  the  conversation 
may  be  to  the  purpose  of  the  tap. 

Furthermore,  the  record  is  full  of  abuses 
of  the  right  to  wiretap  by  state  and  local 
officials.  Most  bills  authorizing  state  wiretap- 
ping set  either  no  limit  or  the  broadest  of 
limits  on  the  crimes  for  which  a  tap  may  be 
Imposed. 

Moreover,  the  legitimation  of  wiretapping 
will  Inevitably  produce  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  states  where  wiretapping  is  used. 
At  present,  most  states  prohibit  wiretapping 
for  law  enforcement  and  other  purposes. 
Testimony  before  the  United  States  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  In  1962  Indicated,  how- 
ever, that  If  the  bUl  passed,  wiretapping  au- 
thority would  immediately  be  sought  In  other 
states,  such  as  Pennsylvania,  Florida  and 
Connecticut.  The  reductio  ad  absurdum  was 
reached  when  a  district  attorney  from  Iowa 
testified  that  although  there  was  no  real 
problem  of  organized  crime  In  his  state,  wire- 
tapping "would  be  a  valuable  tool  in  Iowa 
to  help  us  In  solving  some  of  the  crimes  that 
we  have." 

ARGUMENTS     FOE    WIRETAPPING 

The  arguments  favoring  wiretapping  turn 
essentially  on  a  few  propositions:  1.  wire- 
tapping Is  necessary  to  fight  organized  crime, 
particularly  gambling,  which  is  the  llfeblood 
of  organized  crime;  2.  In  recognition  of  the 
dangers  to  privacy,  wiretapping  is  used  very 
sparingly;  3.  There  are  no  abuses  to  speak 
of,  especially  under  a  system  of  strict  Judicial 
control  such  as  we  have  for  more  conven- 
tional searches  and  seizures. 

Interestingly  enough,  there  have  been  few 
statements  defending  the  use  of  electronic 
eavesdropping. 

District  Attorney  Frank  S.  Hogan  of  New 
York,  certain  other  prosecutors.  Chief  Judge 
J.  Edward  Lumbard  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit,  and 
others  have  long  contended  that  wiretapping 
Is  Indispensable  to  fighting  organized  crime. 
District  Attorney  Hogan  has  named  many 
racketeers  and  gangsters  who,  according  to 
him,  could  not  have  been  brought  to  Justice 
without  wiretapping,  and  Judge  Lumbard 
has  declared: 


"In  New  Y'ork's  prosecutions  against  orga- 
nized crime,  commencing  in  1935  with  the 
Special  Rackets  Investigation  under  Thomas 
E.  Dewey  and  continuing  under  District  At- 
torney Frank  S.  Hogan,  the  single  most  val- 
uable weapon  has  been  electronic  stirvell- 
lance.  And  the  President's  Commission  [on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice]  notes  that  "Only  in  New  York  have 
law  enforcement  officials  achieved  some  level  \ 
of  continuous  success  In  bringing  prosecu- 
tions against  organized  crime.'  "  ^ 

The  need  for  wiretapping  is  based  in  part 
on  the  nature  of  the  crimes  involved.  The 
leaders  of  organized  crime  do  not  dirty  their 
own  hands  with  public  acts  of  criminality. 
Instead,  they  use  telephones  and  other  mod- 
ern scientific  devices  to  plot  and  direct  crime. 
Moreover,  gambling  is  the  llfeblood  of  orga- 
nized crime  and  it  can  be  fought  effectively 
only  by  wiretapping.  And  as  to  other  crimes 
like  bribery,  extortion  and  the  like,  wiretap- 
ping is  equally  essential.  As  examples.  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Hogan  has  given  the  following: 
".  .  .  state  wiretapping  has  been  the  only 
means  available,  in  many  InsUnces,  to  un- 
cover major  larcenies  and  frauds,  in  which 
the  telephone  served  as  the  instrument  of  the 
crime.  Wiretaps  were  used  by  my  office  in 
successfully  prosecuting  a  half-million  dol- 
lar stolen"  bond  ring  led  by  one  Irving 
Mischel,  who  acted  as  broker  for  burglars 
specializing  in  stolen  securities.  His  system 
of  marketing  these  securities  was  devious  and 
complex.  The  telephone  vas  an  important 
instrument  in  his  operations.  He  operated 
with  forgers  and  other  underworld  char- 
acters. Including  Irving  Nitzberg,  an  alum- 
nus of  Murder,  Inc.  A  wlreUp  on  Mischel'S 
home  phone  was  the  prime  factor  in  bring- 
ing about  his  indictment,  conviction,  and 
a  ten  to  twenty  year  prison  sentence.  In  addi- 
tion, Nitzberg  "and  eight  others  were  arrested 
and  Indicted.  All  pleaded  guilty  to  charges 
of  grand  larceny  and  forgery. 

"Wiretap  evidence  is  probably  the  indis- 
pensable weapon  in  any  attempt  to  deal  with 
fake  charity  racketeers  who  operate  multi- 
phone  boiler  rooms,  so-called,  from  which 
solicitations  of  funds  bring  In  fantastic 
amounts  from  the  gullible  public.  We  have 
had  a  great  number  of  such  cases  and  con- 
tinue to  get  them. 

,  »  •  •  • 

"I  cite  one  investigation  conducted  by  my 
office  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  Intercep- 
tion In  dealing  with  mob-controlled  gam- 
bling. 

"Wiretaps  enabled  us  to  break  up  an  In- 
tricate conspiracy  involving  a  ring  of  crooked 
policy  operators  who  succeeded  In  fixing  the 
figures  upon  which  their  game  was  based,  so 
as  to  reduce  their  payoffs  on  winning  num- 
bers to  a  minimum. 

"This  scheme  depended  to  a  large  extent 
upon  manipulations  of  dally  clearance 
figures  of  the  Cincinnati  Clearing  House  and 
upon  a  network  of  daily  telephone  calls  be- 
tween Ohio,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York.  The 
use  of  the  telephone  to  further  the  criminal 
conspiracy  proved  to  be  the  gangsters  un- 
doing— and  they  were  gangsters,  not  just 
gamblers."  " 

National  security  also  appears  to  be  an  area 
where  wiretapping  Is  claimed  to  be  Impor- 
tant. Thus,  even  the  Right  of  Privacy  bUl. 


«  Note,  "Wiretapping  In  New  York,"  N.Y.V. 
Law  Review,  vol.  31  (1958).  pp.  197,  210  n.  96. 


12  Testimony  before  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures,  March. 
1967. 

i»  Testimony  before  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, 1962.  It  should  be  noted  that  law  en- 
forcement officers  are  not  uniform  in  their 
praise  of  wiretapping.  Thus,  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  Ramsey  Clark, 
has  declared  that  wiretapping  is  not  indis- 
pensable. For  the  views  of  others  see  Her- 
man Schwartz,  The  Wiretapping  Problem 
Today:  A  Report  by  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union  (1965). 
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which  8«elu  to  outlaw  most  wlret<ipplng  and 
eavesdropping,  allows  these  practices  for  na- 
tional security  purp)oses:  in  1967  some  38 
Buch  tape  were  said  to  be  m  effect  Moreover, 
such  tape  have  been  installed  without  Judi- 
cial approval  and  a"y  i* tempts  to  impose 
auch  Judicial  controls  have  been  resisted  by 
all  attorneys  general,  though  some  state 
prosecutors  who  generally  favor  wiretapping 
have  criticized  the  exception  from  Judicial 
control  for  national  security  eavesdropping 
as  unnecessary  and  unwise  " 

It  has  been  urged  further  that  wiretapping 
and  eavesdropping  are  simply  additional  in- 
vestigative techniques,  more  effective  but  no 
different  In  kind  from  more  conventional 
methods  like  the  use  of  informers,  conven- 
tional searches  and  personal  eavesdropping. 
and  the  like.  And.  it  h.is  been  argued,  if  we 
allow  such  method.s — and  law  etiforcement 
purportedly  cannot  do  without  them — we 
should  not  hesitate  to  allow  more  modern 
and  effective  devices.  But  it  .scenrus  clear  that 
the  differences  in  degree  are  so  great  as  to 
be  differences  In  kind 

Despite  Its  alleged  utility,  hoxever,  those 
who  favor  its  use  corit«>nded  that  wiretapping 
is  used  quite  sparingly.  The  st.itistics  pub- 
lished by  the  district  attortieys  of  New  York 
and  Kings  Counties  show  un  aver^tge  of 
about  110  orders  per  vear  for  the  period 
1950-1059,  with  21  orders  !n  1964  in  Kings 
County  covering  29  phones.  The  New  York 
Olty  police  obtained  124  orders  tn  1958  223  in 
1959.  451  in  1963  and  671  In  1964. 

These  flgtu'es  do  not  really  seem  small 
The  enormous  Increase  in  police  wiretapping 
Is  especially  obvious  and  startling  Thus,  at 
least  335  orders  were  obtained  in  New  York 
City  in  1959.  covering  more  than  500  tele- 
phones, for  an  order  frequently  covers  more 
than  one  telephone  Since  one  tap  matches 
many,  many  p>eople  per  day.  especially  taps 
on  business  emd  public  telephones — and  per- 
haps 45  to  50  per  cent  of  the  telephones 
tapped  are  such  public  or  business  phones — 
these  orders  produced  an  invasion  of  the  pri- 
vacy of  thousands  of  people  every  day>'* 

Moreover,  there  Is  .iiiiple  evidence  of  much 
unauthorized  police  wiretapping  throughout 
the  country.'*  Much  of  this  unauthorized 
eavesdropping  is  resorted  to  as  surveillance 
and  sampling  tapping  on  the  basis  of  whlch^ 
an  application  for  an  oroer  can  be  Irumed  if* 
the  tap  turns  up  useful  information  Indeed 
the  very  vigor  of  the  claims  for  the  indispens- 
ablUty  of  wiretapping  by  New-  York  District 
Attorneys  Hogan.  Silver  and  O'Connor  makes 
It  difficult  to  underst.md  their  claims  of  in- 
frequent use.  At  one  point.  District  .^ttornev 
Hogan  called  wiretapping  "the  slnt^le  most 
Important  weapon  In  the  fight  against  orga- 
nized crtnie"  and  declared  that  without  It 
"law  enforcement  in  New  York  is  virtually 
crippled  In  the  area  of  organized  crime  " 
He  then  submitted  a  table  showing  use  In 
only  20  to  22  investigations  a  year  for  10 
years,  even  though  his  office  handled  some 
34,000  matters  a  year  during  that  period    It 


"See  testlmonv  of  former  Brooklvn  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Edward  S.  Silver.  In  1955 
House  Judiciary  Committee  Hearings  on 
Wiretapping,  at  pp   £>7-u8 

"The  statistics  and  their  sovirces  appear  in 
Schwartz,  op.  c:f    supra  n    13.  at  p    15. 

'•See  Samuel  Da.sh.  R'lbert  E  Knowlton 
and  Richard  P  Schwart.^.  The  far^^d'oppt"? 
(New  Brunswick  NJ  :  Rutgers  Unlv  Pre-<is. 
1959).  pp.  39-73.  122,  151.  168,  217.  247:  Fair- 
field and  CUtt.  "The  Wiretappers."  The  Re- 
porter, December  23.  1952  and  January  6. 
1953:  Westln,  "Wiretapping  The  Quiet  Rev- 
olution." Commentar-/  May.  1960.  pp.  333. 
337;  Westln,  "The  Wiretapping  Problem." 
ColuTTibta  Law  Review,  vol.  52.  pp.  195-96; 
also  Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy.  Look 
Magazine,  March  28.  1961  Th>-  Eavfxd'oppers 
Is  the  most  thorough  studv  vet  made  of  wire- 
tapping practices  in  the  United  States. 


is  thus  easy  to  understand  New  York  Con- 
gressman Emanuel  Celler's  trenchant  com- 
ment 

"If  you  have  a  method  which  is  so  easy  .  .  . 
I  cannot  conceive  how  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  police  wouldn't  avail  themselves 
of  that  verj'  facile  method  of  detecting 
crime." 

"On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  argued  that  the 
availability  of  legal  wiretapping  will  cut 
down  the  amount  of  Illegal  wiretapping  and 
put  It  under  Judicial  control  Moreover,  a 
clear  legitimation  of  the  law  enforcer's  right 
to  tap  will  make  it  easier  for  him  to  go  after 
the  illegal  tapper.  And,  It  is  urged,  there  are 
no  complaints  in  New  York  of  either  abuse 
oi  wlret.ipping  authority  or  cf  the  conviction 
of  an  Innocent  person  because  of  wiretap- 
ping 

It  Is  urged  also  that  Judicial  controls  are 
adequate,  although  an  extensive  two-year 
study  concluded  that  "the  experience  of  the 
statutes  throughout  the  country  providing 
for  Judicial  supervision  has  been  very  bad 
Law  enforcement  officers  have  had  no  diffi- 
culty obtaining  a  court  order  when  they 
wanted  it.  Judges  who  are  "tough"  are  Just 
bypassed.  In  addition,  police  officers  have 
shown  .  .  .  Impatience  with  the  .  .  .  system 
and  .  .  engaged  in  wiretapping  without  a 
court  order  .  .  ."  '■ 

The  law  enforcement  officers  have  argued, 
however,  that  since  the  conventional  search 
is  adequately  controlled  by  a  court  order 
system,  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  can 
also  be  adequately  controlled.  This  analogy 
to  conventional  searches  seems  dubious, 
however  In  the  flrrt  place,  a  search  warrant 
can  limit  a  conventional  search  to  a  specific 
place  or  object.  Usually,  other  evidence  that 
is  seen,  no  matter  how  relevant,  cannot  be 
seized,  unless  Its  possession  constitutes  a 
crime  or  It  is  closely  related  to  the  items 
specified.  But  a  wiretap  cannot  possibly  be 
so  limited,  for  there  Is  no  way  of  limiting 
the  person,  place  or  conversation  to  be  seized, 
even  though  the  particular  telephone  Is  spec- 
ified 

Moreover,  the  greatest  spur  to  careful 
Judicial  control  of  searches  Is  the  virtual 
certainty  that  If  anything  useful  turns  up. 
the  propriety  of  the  order  will  be  challenged; 
a  conventional  search  cannot  be  kept  .'ecret. 
But  a  wiretap  can  remain  secret  and  thus 
the  propriety  of  the  order  is  likely  never  to 
be  tested,  for  it  is  usually  almost  Impossible 
for  a  defendant  to  find  out  If  he  was  sub- 
jected to  a  tap.  This  Inevitably  makes  and 
has  made  for  lax  Judicial  scrutiny  of  the 
applications,  especially  where  Judges  are 
overworked  and  otherwise  unable  to  make 
a  close  study. 

The  real  Issue  Is  whether  the  need.-*  of  law 
enforcement  Justify  a  good  deal  of  relatively 
uncontrolled  wiretapping.  This  problem  will 
not  easily  be  resolved.  The  present  biKs  In 
Congress  seek  such  a  resolution  in  a  variety 
of  ways:  the  administration  proposal  seeks 
to  bar  m  >st  wiretiipplng  and  eavesdropping 
and  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  equipment 
to  bo  used  primarily  for  such  uses.  Other 
bills  permit  varying  amounts  of  wiretapping 
and  ea\esdropping  under  varying  degrees  of 
Judicial  control.  It  is  highly  unlikely,  how- 
ever, that  any  of  these  bills  will  be  enacted; 
so.  once  again,  we  will  have  to  rely  on  Judi- 
cial solutions  Here,  there  are  some  hopeful 
signs  that  in  the  future  the  court.s  will  face 
the  problems  more  realistically. 

Note — Herman  Schwartz  Is  the  author  of 
The  Wiretapping  Problem  Today,  a  1965 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  report,  and 
other  publications  on  criminal  law  and  civil 
rights. 


Testimony  of  Samuel  Dash  before  the 
1962  Senate  Juldlclary  Committee  Hearings 
on  the  Attorney  Generals  Program  on  Wire- 
tapping  at  pp    104-05. 


COMPREHENSIVE  PLANNING 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  today,  in 
testimony  on  proposed  housing  and 
urban  development  legislation  before  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  Slates  offered  some  useful  in- 
slghUs  and  constructive  comments  on  the 
value  ol  comprehensive  plannm;,'  at  all 
levels  of  government.  I  note  with  pleasure 
the  favorable  references  in  the  chamber's 
statement  to  my  proposed  Comprehen- 
sive Planning  and  Coordination  Act  of 
1967,  introduced  last  February  as  S.  799 
and  offeied  last  A\ni\  as  amendintnt  No. 
165  to  S.  1445.  I  ask  unananuu.s  consent 
that  the  section  of  the  chamber's  state- 
ment deahni»  with  planning  be  printed 
in  the  Recurd. 

There  bclni:  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  priiited  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

RUNNING    ^.N'D    IMf'LEMENTATIuN 

The  National  Chamber  recognizes  the  vital 
need  tor  comprehensive  planning  as  a  valua- 
ble tool  to  be  used  by  local  citizens  In  help- 
ing them  to  attain  their  goals  for  their  area. 
Certainly,  as  our  society  becomes  increasingly 
complex,  the  need  for  comprehensive  plan- 
ning becomes  even  more  app:irent. 

While  comprehensive  planning  is  still  rela- 
tively n»'w.  sulflcient  expenencr  h  >.s  be^n  de- 
veloped to  provide  some  pnnc;ples  of  sound 
planning  upon  which  there  is  widespread 
:tgreement  I'mong  planners  Mnd  non-planners 
alike  Since  we  are  considering  several  tjllls 
dealing  with  comprehensive  pliuunng  today 
a  brief  review  of  some  of  these  principles  may 
be  in  order. 

1.  Sincp  community  problems  encompass 
social  and  cultural  needs,  as  well  as  physlc;il 
needs,  and  since  these  needs  are  hit-hly  in- 
terrelated, it  is  generally  agreed  th.it  public 
planning  must  go  beyond  simply  planning 
for  physical  needs. 

2  Problems  do  not  recognize  govern- 
mental boundaries.  Often  several  govern- 
mental jurisdictions  are  seeking  solutior.s  to 
iiitfrrcl.'.ted  problems.  Therefore,  sound  pub- 
lic planning  may  need  to  encompass  broader 
geogr.iphic  area* — at  the  least,  the  pl.nning 
of  the  several  Jurisdictions  should  be  well 
coordinated. 

3.  Obviously,  plans  must  be  implemented 
If  they  are  to  serve  a  useful  purpose.  Imple- 
mentation is  highly  dependent  upon  the  plan 
being  acceptable  to  the  people.  While  there 
are  various  ways  of  g.ilniiig  this  acceptance 
the  N.uional  Chamber  believes  th.it  one  oi 
the  be.'it  wavs  is  to  Involve  local  cillzen5-  ir. 
the  development  of  the  plan.  Over  three 
thousand  local  chambers  of  commerce  in  t.*ie 
United  States  have  long  recognized  that 
greater  support  for  Implementation  of  tr-»;r 
programs  Is  attained  If  the  majority  of  mem- 
bers have  been  Involved  in  the  formulation 
of  the  progr.xm  We  believe  that  this  sanif 
principle  h.is  application  to  comprehensive 
planning.  At  the  very  least,  the  plans  de- 
veloped should  reflect  the  needs  and  desire* 
of  the  people  of  the  area.  This  Implies  the 
necessity  for  public  planning  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  levels  of  government  closest 
to  the  people.  Where  Federal  financing  of 
planning  is  invoUed.  the  actions  of  the  local 
peuple  should  not  be  unduly  restricted 

4.  Comprehensive  planning  Involves  the 
systematic  analysis  of  the  needs  and  oppor- 
tunities of  the  area  and  the  establishment 
of  priorities  based  on  an  object  Ue  analysis 
of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  each  proposal 
Emphasis  on  qualifying  for  Federal  planning 
a.sslstance  may.  in  some  cases,  result  in  the 
Inclusion  of  certain  proposals  in  local  plane 
that  would  otherwise  have  a  low  local  prior- 
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■tv.  Thus,  proposals  to  provide  Federal  plan- 
ciing  assistance  should  Involve  a  minimum 
imount  of  Federal  requirements  to  qualify 
;or  the  assistance  One  means  of  accomplish- 
ing this  objective  would  be  using  an  alter- 
nate approach,  such  as  block  grants  or  rev- 
enue sharing,  as  a  substitute  for  Federal 
categorical  urban  development  grant-in-aid 
urograms. 

5.  Continuity  of  effort  seem?  to  be  of  slg- 
iiiflcant  Importance  to  the  development  and 
implementation  of  a  sound  comprehensive 
3lan. 

T.ne  attainment  of  sound  comprehensive 
planning  is  not  an  easy  task.  The  coopera- 
•lon  and  financial  support  of  all  levels  of  gov- 
■rnnie:!!  may  be  required.  Unnecessary  and 
unduly  re:^trictlve  requirements  presently  in- 
cluded m  fzovornment  planning  programs 
ought  to  be  eliminated. 

States  should  act.  where  necessary,  to  en- 
sure that  entire  metropolitan  areas  can  exer- 
cbe  competent  planning  and  implementing 
authority,  that  related  political  Jurisdictions 
can  proceed  jointly  on  mutual  interests:  and 
that,  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  non-ur- 
banized areas  and  of  regions,  the  states  play 
central  roles  in  coordinating  comprehensive 
planning  activities  and  in  channeling  federal 
anancing. 

The  present  basic  federal  comprehensive 
planning  legislation.  Section  701  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1954.  requires  some  substantive 
changes  in  order  to  facilitate  the  develop- 
ment and  Implementation  of  sound  com- 
prehensive plans.  Some  of  these  changes  are 
proposed  in  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment amendments  of  1967  (Title  II  of  S. 
1445). 

First.  Section  209  of  S.  1445  proposes 
changes  in  the  language  of  Section  701  to 
recognize  the  fact  that.  In  practice,  compre- 
hensive planning  grants  have  been  made  to 
units  of  governments  other  than  cities.  In 
view  of  the  second  principle  of  sound  plan- 
aing,  discussed  above,  this  trend  towards 
multl-Jurisdictional  or  district  planning  ap- 
pears to  be  a  healthy  one.  and  one  which 
should  be  encouraged.  Accordingly,  we  sup- 
port those  changes  In  Section  701  encourag- 
ing the  establishment  of  planning  districts. 

Secondly,  we  believe  that  language  changes 
proposed  -for  Section  701  which,  in  effect, 
*xpjnd  the  scope  of  comprehensive  planning 
to  encompass  social  and  cultural  needs  as 
Tel!  is  physical  needs  will  maks  the  program 
more  consistent  with  the  broad  needs  of  the 
ximn^.unity.  Therefore,  we  support  these 
changes. 

The  present  701  program  is  superior  to 
m.iay  federal  categorical  grant-in-aid  pro- 
CTams  in  placlrife  reliance  on  state  and  local 
decisions  Even  so.  the  qualifying  restrictions 
still  appear  to  be  excessive  Moreover,  the 
amendments  proposed  In  S.  1445  appear  to 
open  the  opportunity  for  more  rather  than 
less  federal  involvement  and  control  and 
thus  would  tend  to  further  reduce  the  In- 
volvement of  local  citizens  In  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  comprehensive 
plans. 

Therefore,  we  recommend  certain  changes 
in  the  legislation  before  this  Committee: 

1.  H"e  recommend  deletion  of  the  last  two 
ientences  of  Subsection  i(f)  of  the  revised 
Section  701  which  state,  "He  shall  particu- 
Zflfly  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture prior  to  his  approval  of  any  district 
VUinning  grants  under  Subsection  (a)  (6) . 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  provide 
technical  assistance,  with  or  without  re- 
imbursement in  connection  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  districts  and  the  carrying 
out  of  such  planning." 

The  responsibility  to  provide,  or  to  make 
*iTangements  to  provide,  technical  assistance 
to  district  and  regional  planning  agencies 
•hould  remain  with  state  plannln^j  agencies. 
TtiU  assistance  is  already  being  provided  In 
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most  states  and  there  is  no  need  for  a  Fed- 
eral agency  to  perform  this  function. 

2.  To  place  greater  reliance  on  state  and 
local  governments,  the  boundaries  of  multi- 
unit  districts  and  regions  for  comprehensive 
planning  should  be  determined  by  state 
planning  agencies. 

While  the  language  of  Section  209  of  S. 
1445  implies  such  a  determinaUon,  we  sug- 
gest that  this  point  be  clarified.  Reliance  on 
state  planning  agencies  for  the  determina- 
tion of  these  boundaries  Is  the  most  effective 
way  to  coordinate  state  and  Federal  programs 
and  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  and 
overlapping.  Moreover,  only  the  state  gov- 
ernments are  In  a  position  to  determine  the 
appropriate  designations.  Specifically,  we 
recommend  that  the  term,  "and  acceptable 
to  the  administrator,"  in  Section  1(a)  (2)  be 
deleted  and  that  clarifying  language  be  added 
to  the  final  paragraph  of  Secton  1(a). 

The  adoption  of  these  two  recommenda- 
tions along  with  the  amendments  to  Section 
701  proposed  In  S.  1445  would  result  In  sig- 
nificantly Improved  federal  legislation  for 
comprehensive  planning.  However,  even 
more  substantive  changes  are  needed  if  we 
are  to  attain  the  goal  of  making  the  most 
efficient  and  effective  use  of  comprehensive 
planning  as  a  tool  for  progress. 

Amendment  No.  165  to  S.  1445  providing 
for  a  new  title,  Comprehensive  Planning  and 
Coordination,  goes  much  further  in  provid- 
ing realistic  federal  legislation  to  encourage 
comprehensive  planning.  For  Instance  reli- 
ance is  placed  upon  state  and  local  direction 
and  control.  There  is  heavy  emphasis  on  pro- 
■vidlng  a  framework  of  goals,  policies,  and 
standards  within  which  planning  for  vari- 
ous functions  can  be  directed  and  coordi- 
nated. Systematic  analysis,  consistent  with 
the  federal  government's  program,  planning, 
and  budgeting  program.  Is  encouraged 
through  the  use  of  supplementary  grants. 
Coordination  of  plans  is  achieved  at  the 
state  level  and  at  the  district  level  by  re- 
view of  separate  plans.  Development  of 
statewide  comprehensive  planning  and  area- 
wide  comprehensive  planning  In  metropoli- 
tan areas  is  encouraged  through  the  annual 
allocation  of  federal  funds  to  these  units. 
Continuity  of  the  planning  process  is  also 
encouraged  through  this  device. 

Amendment  No.  165  also  calls  for  better 
coordination  of  planning  grants  at  the  fed- 
eral level.  Certainly  this  Is  vitally  needed. 
In  our  Judgment,  the  amendments  to  Sec- 
tion 701  contained  In  S.  1445  tend  to  In- 
crease coordination  problems  at  the  federal 
level.  Certainly,  mandating  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  be  brought  in  on  the 
establishment  of  districts  Is  a  move  away 
from  better  coordination  and  toward  heavier 
federal  control  and  more  fragmentation. 

Section  2  of  S.  1589  makes  Section  201  of 
the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1966  applicable  to  rural 
as  well  as  metropolitan  areas.  To  the  extent 
that  the  demonstration  cities  program  Is  im- 
plemented, we  see  little  justification  for 
limiting  the  application  of  this  section  to 
urban  areas.  Certainly,  rural  areas  should  be 
treated  equitably.  However,  we  want  to  em- 
phasize that  the  entire  demonstration  cities 
program  could  be  Improved  by  lessening  the 
Federal  "strings"  In  the  existing  categorical 
grant-in-aid  programs  that  have  proven 
to  be  unsatisfactory.  Here,  again,  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  alternatives,  such  as 
block  grants  or  revenue  sharing.  In  lieu  of 
these  categorical  grants-in-aid. 

One  of  the  principles  listed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  section  dealt  with  the  impor- 
tance of  determining  costs  and  benefits  If 
rational  choices  were  to  be  made  from 
among  alternate  approaches  to  solving  prob- 
lems. This,  we  believe.  Is  a  relevant  perspec- 
tive from  which  to  examine  S.  2100,  the  Ur- 
ban Development  Act  of  1967. 


Costs  under  this  bill — which  certainly 
represents  a  new  line  of  approach  to  big  city 
housing  problems — do  not  seem  to  be  clearly 
evaluated.  These  costs  involve  not  only  the 
direct  government  expenditures,  but  also 
the  revenue  losses  stemming  from  reduced 
tax  collections. 

Knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  tax  re- 
ceipts might  be  reduced  (at  federal,  state, 
and  local  levels)  by  property  tax  abate- 
ments, tax  credits,  and  depreciation  changes 
would  be  helpful  in  evaluating  this  pro- 
posal. 

CONNECTICUT'S   DIRECTOR   OF 
ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
poverty  program  needs  friends  to  see  that 
it  is  administered  effectively  on  the  State 
level.  In  Connecticut  it  has  such  a 
friend — Joseph  P.  Dyer,  director  of  the 
Connecticut  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. Mr.  Dyer  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing job  as  a  spokesman  for  all  those  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  poverty.  He 
deserves  recognition  for  his  fine  work  as 
a  friend  of  the  poverty  program  and 
more  importantly  as  a  friend  and  active 
worker  for  the  poor.  Under  unanimous 
consent  I  include  an  article,  "W^r  on 
Poverty  a  Clean  Fight,"  by  Charles 
Morse,  of  the  Hartford  Courant,  to  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

War  on  Poverty  a  Clean  Fight 
(By  Charles  F.  J.  Morse) 

While  the  War  on  Poverty  has  run  Into 
scandal  and  bitter  political  fire  fights  in  other 
states,  Connecticut  has  thus  far  remained 
clean  and  progressive. 

No  one  can  take  greater  credit  for  the 
state's  record  than  Joseph  P.  Dyer  of  Man- 
chester, director  of  Connecticut's  OflBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

And  no  one  is  more  aware  that  the  situa- 
tion could  change  over-night. 

Dyer  is  tough,  fearless  and  totally  com- 
mitted to  the  fight  against  poverty.  He  has 
fought  both  political  machines  In  various 
communities  and  has  taken  on  the  so-called 
"establishment"  in  others. 

Connecticut,  thus  far,  has  remained  clean. 

Dyer  Is  a  man  who  makes  waves.  His  pub- 
lic criticism  has  won  him  enemies.  He  Is  a 
rough  fighter  for  the  poor.  They  need  such  a 
man. 

Last  week  Dyer  was  Invited  to  present  his 
views  on  the  War  on  Poverty  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  in  Wash- 
ington. He  gave  It  to  them  straight. 

"WAR"    VETERAN 

"I  am  a  33-month  veteran  of  the  Poverty 
War,  appointed  by  Gov.  Dempsey  with  a 
mandate  to  insure  that  federal  poverty  dol- 
lars coming  into  Connecticut  were  properly 
spent. 

"I  have  attempted,  with  a  staff  of  four,  to 
play  watch-dog  on  funds  coming  to  Individ- 
ual communities,  agencies  and  institutions, 
amounting  to  nearly  $33  million,"  he  told  the 
congressional  committee. 

"I  am  known  as  a  curmudgeon  within  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO),  and 
it  Is  to  their  credit  I  have  been  tolerated," 
he  added. 

Dyer's  major  recommendation  to  Congress 
was  to  give  more  control  to  the  states  over 
local  poverty  spending.  He  stressed  that  the 
only  control  at  present  is  a  governor's  veto, 
which  can  be  over-ridden  by  the  national 
director,  and  the  press. 
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LXITLS    CONTROL 

He  expressed  concern  that  so  mucii 
money — %33  million-  can  pour  into  Con- 
necticut with  so  little  state  control. 

"For  example,  no  contract  was  made  with 
any  Connecticut  state  otHclal  regarding  the 
allocation  of  the  state's  share  or  $75  million 
In  special  money  this  Congress  appropriated 
In  May  for  special  summer  pro-ams. 

"Our  state  was  accorded  $235,000  In  five 
locations.  This  same  allocation.  In  our  opin- 
ion, to  a  larger  number  of  localities  might 
have  more  properly  attained  the  ends  you 
seek."  he  told  the  committee. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  adminis- 
tered In  the  U.S.  Labor  Dep.irtment  but  using 
OEO  money  "has  also  become  Infected  with 
thl«  state  by-passing  tactic  and  is  malting 
a«slg:nments  on  the  basis  of  Us  own  determi- 
nation without  recourse  to  any  sute  office." 
be  reported. 

LESS    MfSCLE 

Dyer  stressed  that  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  a  state  director,  such  as  him- 
self, "has  little  muscle  to  impose  regulations. 
has  no  responsibility  for  evaluating  results 
and  Is  considered  as  an  afterthought  by  most 
OEO  Washington  and  regional  office  person- 
nel. 

"There  has  never  been  a  formal  calling  to- 
gether of  the  50  state  technical  directors."  he 
reported.  "Despite  the  pleas  of  many  of  the 
directors  of  New  England,  we  havp  never  been 
called  together  In  the  Region  1  OfHce  in  New 
York."  he  added. 

And  yet.  $33  minion  has  flowed  into  Con- 
necticut since  the  War  on  Poverty  began 

This  bugs  Dyer.  Should  some  of  this  money 
end  up  Illegally  In  the  pocket  of  a  local  OEO 
offlclal  it  will  be  the  state  director  and  the 
governor  who  will  'ake  the  blame  and  swlr.sr 
for  U,  not  the  federal  OEO  program  and  the 
system. 

Connecticut's  OEO  chief  was  also  critical 
of  the  failure  on  the  part  of  Community  Ac- 
tion boards  to  Uilce  advantage  of  volunteers 
agencies  which  could  reduce  cos's  and  grea'- 
ly  enhance  the  spirit  of  dedication  of  piUd 
staff  members. 

"To  attempt  to  flght  poverty  by  Ignoring 
the  efforts  of  the  many  thousands  of  volun- 
teers associated  with  church  groups,  youth 
groups,  fraternal  and  civic  organizations  and 
the  business  sector  h.is  proved  to  be  the 
greatest  weakness  of  current  Community  Ac- 
tion In  Community,"  he  told  the  commi'tee 
Dyer  has  long  maintained  the  position  that 
the  less  money  spent  for  administrative  sal- 
aries means  the  more  money  f^r  the  poor  He 
has  been  challenged  fgr  this  view  but  he  re- 
fuses to^udge. 

FAVORS   VOLCN-TTERS 

He  also  feels  that  there  could  be  a  lot 
less  spent  for  staff  salaries  if  Community  Ac- 
tion groufjs  turned  to  volunteers. 

Dyer  told  the  committee  that  Mrs.  Chase 
Going  Woodhouse  of  the  Women's  Service 
Bureau  of  Hartford  and  a  former  cor.gress- 
men  "has  worked  with  us  In  urging  the  use 
of  volunteers  by  Community  .\ctlon  groups. 
and  whose  bureau  could  muster  the  volun- 
teer hands  needed." 

Almost  at  the  same  time  Dyer  was  stressing 
this  point  to  the  congressional  committee,  a 
local  Community  Action  body  announced  the 
hiring  of  30  people  for  summer  work 

Included  In  his  remarks  to  the  committee 
was  his  Interpretation  of  the  goals  of  the  War 
on  Poverty  as  set  by  Congress: 

"To  get  people  off  welfare  roles;  to  stand 
a  man  and  his  family  not  on  the  moon,  mere- 
ly on  their  own  feet,  by  Improving  them 
skUlwlse  and  educationally  so  they  can  com- 
pete equally  with  their  neighbors  In  the  Job 
world:  to  loosen  them  from  the  bonds  of  dls- 


•■.\  final  congressional  goal  seems  to  us  to 
be  for  poverty  agencies  to  serve  ajs  a  voice  of 
the  poor, "  he  declared. 

Dyer,  himself,  has  been  the  poor's  most  ef- 
fective voice  In  this  state. 

Connecticut  hiis  thus  far  remained  clean. 


THE  RENT  SUPPLEMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Pre.-^ident.  without 
resolute  support  by  the  Senate  for  the 
rent  supplement  program,  this  promis- 
ing new  concept  for  meeting  the  housing 
need.s  of  poor  Americans  may  be  lost. 
With  it  would  go  the  aspirations  of  thou- 
sands of  slumdwellers  Left  would  be 
frustration  and  anger,  not  only  In  those 
persons  for  whom  the  program  was  de- 
signed, but  also  in  hundreds  of  city  halls 
across  the  country. 

In  196.5.  when  the  rent  supplement 
pio>;ram  was  authorized,  and  in  1966 
Congress  appropriated  a  total  of  more 
than  S30  million  for  405  projects  in  more 
than  '250  communities  When  completed, 
the  projects  will  contain  nearly  35,000 
dwelling    units   for   more   than    100.000 


persons. 

This  year.  President  Johnson  requested 
$40  million  in  additional  funds  to  house 
another    100,000   persons.   At   best,   this 

represented  only  a  modest  ext<>nsion  of     menu,.  But  the  n^al  damat;e  has  been  done 
the  program.  However,  the  Hou.'^e  Appro-     Congress  obviously  does  not  understand  it. 


encourage  a  wholly  new  approach  to  sub- 
sidized public  housing— a  sounder,  healthief 
and  possibly  cheaper  approach  ih.m  the  huge 
Institutionalized  public  housing  projects. 

Mr.  President,  many  other  favorable 
editorials  and  stories  on  the  need  for  and 
progress  of  the  program  have  been  pub- 
lished in  metropolitan  newspaperc  across 
the  country.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  sample  of  these,  from  Denver.  New 
York.  Minneapolis.  Lorain.  Ohio,  and 
elsewhere,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection.  tl;e  itemi 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wiishlngton  Post,  May  19,  1967] 
Broken  B.\hgains 

The  Nations  housing  policy  has  been  se- 
verely d.miaged  by  the  votes  In  the  Haui« 
of  Represent.! tues  this  week  Tne  Huuse  hoi 
broken  f.ilth  w.th  mayors  and  city  councils 
all  uver  the  United  States.  L;ieI  year,  in  pass- 
ing the  Denioa.stratlon  Cities  bill,  It  prom- 
ised them  broad  new  sources  oi  Federal  aid 
to  carry  out  what  amounts  to  social  renewal 
of  the  slums.  Now.  in  p.tssing  tlie  appropri- 
ations, it  h.^s  reduced  the  actu.il  lunfls  to 
a  point  at  which  they  amount  to  little  mere 
than  a  derisory  gesture. 

No  doubt  the  Senate  can  increase  some- 
what the  money  for  Demonstration  Cities 
perhaps  it  can  even  revive  the  rent  supple- 
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priation.^  Committee  cut  the  request  to 
SIO  million,  and  the  House  it.^^elf  elimi- 
nated even  that. 

Mr.  President,  the  appropriation 
soupht  by  President  John.son  for  this 
program  would  represent  only  0  0003  of  a 
percent  of  total  Federal  si;ending  for 
the  year.  Housing,'  is  one  of  the  most 
personal  ai'.d  immediate  needs  of  any 
family.  If  a  public  investment  of  this 
fractional  amount  can  materially  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  100,000  of 
America's  most  Impoverished  citizens, 
that  benefit  is  worth  every  cent  of  the 
investment 

Furthermore,  if  we  allow  this  proKram 
to  expire,  after  ConKress  has  fimded  it 
for  2  years  and  after  the  initial  re- 
sponse to  it  has  been  positive  and  encour- 
aging, what  Federal  pros:.' ram  is  safe 
from  irresponsible  appropriations  cuts? 
How  can  we  ext">ect  cities  to  support  other 
urban  pro:^rams  of  .social  rehabilitation? 


uid  even  the  Administration  seems  to  per- 
ceive it  only  dimly,  but  the  massive  new 
Federal-urban  programs  ure  turning  out  tc 
be  very  dangerous  lor  the  cities.  The  Federal 
C'lovt-rnment  keeps  reneging  on  lU  promises 
.1  money,  leavmg  the  blg-cuy  mayors  witn 
staffs,  plans  and  local  commitments  thai 
they  cannot  sustain.  It  Is  the  mayors,  not 
the  Appropriations  Committees,  that  wlil 
p.iy  the  political  price  for  the  failures 

Bmlding  cities  is  not  like  building  dams 
or  aircraft  carriers.  Cities  are  nut  Federa. 
operations  to  be  authorized  today  and  ear- 
ned out  whenever  money  becomes  available 
Under  the  Demonstration  Cities  Act.  a  cv- 
must  bign  a  blr.dint;  agreement  that  will  nii. 
a  decade  or  more  into  the  future.  It  mus; 
commit  Itself  to  a  plan  that  will  run  beyomi 
housing  to  m'.oive  new  road.s.  transit 
sciiiX)ls.  parks  or  hospitals.  It  commits  loCi>: 
budgets  and  ltK:al  bond  issues.  The  plan  wiU 
specify  new  social  policies  that  may  seeir. 
to  the'  mayor's  constituents,  highly  unort.nc- 
dox.  He  can  Justify  them  politically  onlv 
with  the  additional  Federal  funds  that  Uiey 
will    bnni;.   When   Congress   whacks  off  t^-e 


The  most  discouraging  aspect  of  the     appropriations,  the  mayor  is  stuck  with  all 


House  action  is  that  it  came  after  the 
program  has  becun  to  generate  genuine 
enthusiasm  and  projrre.ss.  Positive  reac- 
tion to  the  projjram  has  been  reported  In 
newspapers  across  the  Nation. 

For  example,  last  May  19  the  Pattrson, 
NJ.,  Morning  Call  said: 

The  rent-supplement  proposal  Is  worth  a 
decent  trial  ...  At  zero,  which  is  what  the 
House  hiS  now  voted,  it  :s  a  demoistratlon 
of  the  democratic  process  to  encourage  sum- 
mer heat,  slums  and  cynicism. 

Here  In  Washington,  the  Post,  on  the 
same  day.  said: 

The  Hou.<;e  has  broken  faith  with  mayors 
and  city  councils  all  over  the  United  States. 
The  Issue  now  Is  whether  the  Federa! 
Government  Intends  to  uphold  any  ptrt  of 
the  bargain  that  it  h.^  offered  the  .American 
cities  in  the  lusr.  three  years'  legislation  cre- 


ot  the  policy  and  all  of  the  commitments  but 
none  of  the  money. 

Most  of  the  votes  against  the  housing  ap- 
propriation were  Republican,  but  the  mcs: 
inlluential  oppt'Sition  came  from  Congress- 
m.in  .Mahon  of  Lubbock.  Te.xas.  who  thintf 
p.x.rlv  of  Investing  public  money  la  Demon- 
stration Cities  cr.  for  that  matter,  in  a.nv 
cities.  The  voting  in  the  Hou.se  this  week  was 
particularly  disquieting  because  these  rci: 
calls  were  the  first  and  precedent  in  a  series 
that  will  Include  the  destructive  Quie 
Amendment  to  the  Education  Act  next  week 
and  beyond  that  the  appropriations  for  the. 
Education  Act  and  all  of  the  annual  legisla- 
tion for  the  war  on  poverty.  These  three 
great  programs  bring  essential  resources  to 
the  distressed  centers  of  the  big  cities.  Th* 
central  cities  are  not  heavily  represented  in 
Congress;  reapportionment  Is  mainly  benefit- 
ting urie  suburbs. 

The    war   on    poverty    Is    currently    being 
funded  at  hardly  more  than  half  the  level 


crlmlnaUon  which  have  kept  them  at  the  atmg  m.^slve  and  complex  Joint  ventures  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  originally  been  told  » 
bottom  of  the  Job  ladder  and  to  so  Improve  'fi  soc.al  renewal.  expect.  Now.  after  some  200  cities  have  signed 
the  education  of  the  young  that  they  will  q^  j^j^^.  ot  the  Washington  Evening  pi^ns  under  the  Demonstration  Cities  Act, 
have  a  real  Head  Start  Instead  of  the  late  g  ^  ^^  appraisal:  the  money  is  cut  to  barely  a  third  of  Con- 
start   the   economically   disadvantaged   were  '^^*'  ""*"''          ,           .                  . .,  ,.  .„  ptp^-r   ow-n    nromise   last   fall    The   comln# 

getting.  "^^^  ^^^'  supplement  programs  goal  Is  to  gress  s   own    promise   last   lan. 


battle  over  allocation  of  school  money  has 
been  gathering  momentum  In  the  House  for 
weeks. 

The  Issue  now  Is  whether  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Intends  to  uphold  any  part  of  the 
bargain  that  it  has  offered  the  American 
cities  in  the  last  three  years'  legislation  cre- 
ating mivssive  and  complex  Joint  ventures  in 
social  renewal.  The  present  pattern  of  con- 
gressional votes  forces  the  cities  to  :isk  them- 
sehes  whether  any  of  these  vast  Federal- 
urban  operations  are  viable  under  the  tra- 
ditional capricious  style  of  congressional  ap- 
propriation. 

(Prom  the  Denver  Post.  May  18,  1967] 

Denver  To  Feel  Effect  of  Rent  Plan's 

Death 

(By  John  Toohey) 

Denver's  elderly  and  poor  will  suffer  If  Con- 
gress falls  to  pass  a  rent  supplements  bill, 
Denver  tJrban  Renewal  Authority  (DURA) 
officials  and  others  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lem agreed  Thursday. 

Lee  Johnson,  special  aide  to  Mayor  Tom 
Currlgan  on  urban  renewal,  called  the  House 
scuttling  of  the  rent  subsidies  bill  Wednes- 
day "a  tragic  thing:,  especially  for  the  old 
pecple  In  the  Skyline  are.i. 

"We  were  just  beginning  to  function  In 
this  area  (rent  supplements),"  Johnson  said. 
"But  now,  with  the  program  cut  out  for  next 
fiscal  year,  It  will  be  most  difficult  to  carry 
on." 

AVONDALE,     WHnTIER 

J.  Robert  Cameron.  DtJRA  executive  direc- 
tor, said  rent  subsidies  in  the  Avondale  and 
Whlttler  School  urban  renewal  areas  will  be 
saved  because  reservations  for  supplements 
have  been  made  under  present  funding. 

Cameron  said  the  Good  Americans  Orga- 
nization already  has  made  application  to 
the  Federal  Housing  Authority  (FHA)  to 
build  housing  In  the  Avondale  district  with 
the  financial  help  of  Mortgage  Investments 
Co.  of  Denver. 

He  said  DURA  and  FHA  also  have  been 
working  with  a  group  In  the  Whlttler  area 
for  subsidies  there. 

Robert  Boucher,  a  vice  president  of  Mort- 
gage Investments  Co.,  confirmed  his  com- 
pany has  been  working  with  the  Good  Amer- 
icans Organization  on  an  application  for 
rent  supplements  in  Avondale. 

"Prom  our  standpoint  as  mortgage  bank- 
ers "  Boucher  said,  "we  support  rent  sup- 
plement programs,  because  they  provide  an 
alternative  for  private  enterprise  to  take  part 
In  the  serious  problem  of  bousing  for  the 
poor, 

"Needless  to  say,  we  were  very  disappointed 
to  see  the  program  beaten  down  Wednesday," 
be  said. 

The  problem  of  providing  housing  for  the 
poor  and  elderly  "Is  there  and  It  won't  go 
away"  without  a  great  deal  of  constructive 
action.  Boucher  said. 

LAST     ALTERNATIVE 

The  only  alternative  left  now,  Boucher 
•aid.  Is  for  federal  government  financing  of 
public  housing  "to  which  mortgage  bankers 
are  philosophically  opposed.  The  program 
would  subsidize  people,  not  real  estate. 

"What  precipitated  this  drastic  attitude  In 
Washington.  I  don't  know."  Boucher  said. 

He  said  he  was  going  to  Washington  next 
week  to  discuss  the  problem  with  Sen.  Gor- 
don Allott,  R-Colo.,  and  with  other  congres- 
sional leaders. 

Cameron  said,  "Our  concern  In  DURA  is 
tliat  this  may  have  far-reaching  effects  on 
Miv  efforts  we  mav  make  for  the  poor  and 
elderiy  in  Skyline. '• 

Rent  supplements,  he  said,  were  supposed 
w  be  the  answer  for  private  enterprise  to 
get  Involved  In  the  problem  of  housing. 

"We're  going  to  house  these  people  and 
do  it  decently."  he  said,  but  added  that  most 
Of  the  work  now  must  come  through  federal 
public  housing  loans  at  3  per  cent  Interest 
over  50  years. 


"This  action  Is  most  unfortunate  for  those 
who  need  It  the  most,"  he  said. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  May  22, 

1967] 

Empty  Victoet 

On  Its  third  annua'l  try,  the  House  Re- 
publican leadership  has  finally  managed  to 
shoot  down  the  administration's  rent  supple- 
ment program — and  It  is  a  victory  In  which 
no  one  has  gained  anything. 

The  rent  supplement  program's  goal  Is  to 
encourage  a  wholly  new  approach  to  sub- 
sidized public  housing — a  sounder,  healthier 
and  possibly  cheapyer  approach  than  the  huge 
institutionalized  public  housing  projects 
which  too  often  in  the  past  have  proved  to 
be  dead-ends  lor  the  poor.  It  does  not 
broaden  the  scope  of  public  responsibility 
for  the  housing  needs  of  the  poor.  It  does 
not,  as  Representative  Scott  of  Virginia  fool- 
ishly charged  during  the  House  debate,  con- 
stitute a  threat  to  "home  ownership"  or  to 
"family  life."  And  It  surely  does  not.  as 
Representative  Ford,  the  minority  leader. 
Implied,  Impose  an  oppressive  additional  bur- 
den on  the  national  economy. 

The  full  extent  of  the  "burden,"  as  cur- 
tailed by  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, would  have  been  a  $10-mUllon  bequest 
for  all  of  next  year.  Ironically,  this  modest 
sum  was  part  of  a  multlblllion-dollar  appro- 
priation bill  that  provided  no  less  than  $275 
million  In  new  dollars  to  finance  traditional 
forms  of  public  housing — and  the  larger 
amoimt  was  never  so  much  as  questioned. 

Diu-ing  Its  three-year  life,  however,  rent 
supplementation  has  been  a  constant  source 
of  confusion  and  controversy  In  the  House. 
The  basis  of  opixKltlon,  In  our  view.  Is  en- 
tirely Invalid.  But  the  fact  Is  that  the  dls- 
sentlon  was  sufficient  to  make  this  element  of 
the  Great  Society  program  singularly  vul- 
nerable to  attack.  And  the  Republican  leader- 
ship, with  a  coalition  of  solid  southern  sup- 
port, could  hardly  wait  to  cut  it  down. 

This  is  a  strange  way  to  build  an  Image  of 
Republican  interest  In  urban  problems,  and, 
to  break  the  party's  coalition  with  southern 
Democrats  in  Congress.  Both  goals  were 
loudly  proclaimed  by  Gerald  Ford  no  less 
than  a  week  ago. 

The  victims  of  the  House  action  that  con- 
cern us  are  not  fxilltlclans,  however,  but  the 
cities  which  have  counted  on  the  rent  sup- 
plement program's  continuation.  New  appli- 
cations for  participation  are  pouring  Into 
Washington  at  the  rate  of  5,000  a  week,  and 
the  small  sums  made  available  previously  to 
get  the  program  started  are  all  committed. 
The  only  hope  of  salvage  rests  now  with  the 
Senate. 

[From  the  Paterson  (N.J.)   Morning  Call, 

May  19,  1967] 

No   Rent    Money 

Only  a  few  days  ago  the  Republicans  were 
trimipetlng  that  as  a  theoretical  proposition 
they  are  going  to  end  their  coalition  with 
Southern  Democrats.  Strategy  for  next  year's 
elections,  they  explained.  Now,  as  a  practical 
matter,  they  have  Joined  with  Southern 
Democrats  In  the  Hotise  to  defeat  the  nig- 
gardly rent-supplement  program.  The  pro- 
gram would  enable  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  make  com- 
mitments to  nonprofit  sponsors  of  new  or  re- 
habilitated housing  projects  under  which  the 
agency  would  pay  a  portion  of  the  rent  of 
poor  tenants.  The  tenant  would  commit  at 
least  a  quarter  of  his  monthly  Income  to  rent, 
and  the  difference  would  be  met  with  federal 
funds.  The  bill  defeated  in  the  House  232  to 
171  carried  an  appropriation  of  $10  million — 
remember  what  Vietnam  Is  costing — which 
was  $30  million  less  than  President  Johnson 
sought.  The232  votes  to  defeat  the  bill  came 
from  163  Re})Hi^lcans  and  from  69  Democrats 
of  whom  63  werV^rom  11  Southern  States. 

If  we  are  golnA  to  eliminate  slums  and 
long  hot  summersVlf  we  are  going  to  give 


thoughtful  young  people  reasons  for  embrac- 
ing the  principles  of  the  society  so  many  of 
them  now  reject,  an  attack  on  subhuman 
living  conditions  Is  Imperative.  President 
Johnson's  rent-supplement  plan  was  small 
even  at  $40  million.  At  $10  million  it  was 
hardly  more  than  a  tentative  nod  at  a  criti- 
cally Important  problem.  At  zero,  which  Is 
what  the  House  has  now  voted,  It  is  »demon- 
stratlon  of  the  democratic  process  to  encour- 
age summer  heat,  slums,  and  cynicism.  Yet 
it  does  have  a  rationale.  New  Jersey's  repre- 
sentative on  the  Ixjard  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers,  John  F.  Betts, 
put  It  this  way: 

"The  predominant  need.  In  the  face  of 
Vietnam  and  economic  hazards  at  home.  Is 
for  a  stricter  definition  of  today's  neces- 
sities. We  must  abandon  the  crash  psy- 
chology that  we  can  solve  all  human  Ills  by 
massive  doses  of  Instant  money." 

Mr.  Betts  was  dealing  with  the  situation 
In  general,  not  with  the  rent-supplement 
proposal,  and  the  kernel  of  his  plaint  was 
that  more  of  us  ought  to  be  writing  our  con- 
gressmen demanding  frugality. 

The  slums  are  not  good  enough  for  the  peo- 
ple who  are  caught  In  them.  The  rent-sup- 
plement proposal  Is  worth  a  decent  trial.  We 
can  still  hope  that  the  Senate  can  save  the 
program  and  provide  the  House  a  chance  to 
redeem  Itself.  As  Mr.  Betts  suggests,  a  note 
to  Senator  Williams  and  Senator  Case  might 
be  In  order. 

[From  the  Washington  Afro-American,  Feb. 

25,  1967] 

Rent  Supplements  Key  to  Housing 

There  are  many  groups  in  the  Washington 
area  which  like  to  provide  decent  housing  for 
the  unfortunate.  The  federal  rent  supple- 
ment program  in  the  District  still  has  funds 
available. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration 
(FHA)  has  some  $128,000  on  hand  for  use  in 
the  Washington  area.  Any  non-profit,  limited 
dividend  or  cooperative  organization  is  eligi- 
ble for  these  funds. 

The  funds  will  be  used  to  pay  a  portion 
of  the  tenant's  rent  and  will  permit  FHA 
to  contract  with  sponsors  of  privately  owned, 
low-Income  housing. 

Rent  supplement  is  the  key  word  In  this 
program.  FHA  allows  the  family  that  would 
not  ordinarily  be  able  to  get  decent  housing 
at  low  rates  to  do  so  and  pay  only  25  per  cent 
of  its  total  Income  in  rentals. 

FHA  win  see  that  the  landlord  gets  the 
balance.  Two  groups  that  have  already  capi- 
talized on  the  program  are  a  United  Church 
of  Christ  unit  in  Sliver  Spring,  and  the 
Presbyterians  Incorporated  to  Conserve  Hous- 
ing (PITCH). 

PITCH  has  won  approval  for  $27,600  in 
rent  supplement  funds  for  a  26-unlt  apart- 
ment biUldlng  It  Is  renovating  In  the  1400 
block  of  W  St.,  NW. 

The  apartment  house,  known  as  The  Sus- 
quehanna, will  feature  spacious  and  redeco- 
rated units,  with  modern  kitchens  and  baths. 

Target  date  for  the  completion  of  the 
renovation  project,  which  started  February 
1965  is  next  September.  Some  residents  still 
live  in  the  building,  while  other  apartments 
are  being  remodeled. 

PITCH — comprised  of  groups  from  the 
Fifteenth  Street  and  Georgetown  Presby- 
terian Churches — hopes  to  renovate  more 
housing,  after  the  Susquehanna  Is  com- 
pleted. 

But  the  next  supplement  program  is  not 
restricted  to  remodeling.  The  Church  of 
Christ  group  Is  engaged  In  construction. 

With  bright  colored  Interiors  and  modern 
equipment  PITCH  does  not  feel  that  Its  sole 
responsibility  Is  the  provision  of  shelter. 

With  Mrs.  Clarence  McMillan  appointed  as 
chairman  of  a  Tenant  Relations  Committee, 
the  group  has  seen  fit  to  see  that  tenants 
take  pride  in  their  residence. 

Mrs.  McMillan  said  she  will  work  with 
them  on  the  many  ways  to  keep  their  homes 
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looking  attractive  Or'.y  In  very  serious  cases, 
she  said,  will  any  one  be  e%lcted  for  falling 
to  care  for  the  apartments 

All  the  PITCH  personnel  are  optimistic 
about  their  project,  anxious  for  the  day 
when  work  Is  completed  and  tenants  axe 
actually  benefited. 

Others  Interested  In  sponsoring  low-in- 
come housing  through  the  rent  supplement 
program  may  contact  Mrs.  Gwendolyn 
Brooks,  at  the  FHA  Issuing  Office.  400  First 
St..  N.W..  Washington.  DC  .  20412;  telephone 
386-6146. 

"This  new  supplement  program."  said  Fred 
A.  Mann.  FHA  District  Insuring  Director, 
"will  give  many  low  Income  people  a  chance 
to  live  m  decent,  safe  and  sanitary  hou.slng 
without  being  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
community  and  without  threat  of  eviction, 
when  their  Incomes  increase  to  the  level 
where  they  no  longer  need  assistance  " 

He  said  the  housing  units  will  be  Insured 
under  the  FHA's  Section  221 1  d3)  program 
and  will  be  privately  built,  owned  and  man- 
aged by  nonproflt  limited  dividend  or  co- 
operative organizations 

Housing  for  the  elderly  under  this  pro- 
gram may  also  be  financed  under  a  Section 
202  direct  loan  program  or  under  the  FHA 
Section  331. 

"We  are  looking."  said  Mann,  "for  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  private  capital  to  flow 
Into  the  construction  of  low  income  hous- 
ing under  the  program,  which  President 
Johnson  has  described  as  the  most  crucial 
new  Instrument  In  our  efTort  to  Improve  the 
American  city  " 

To  be  eligible,  a  project  must  contain  at 
least  five  dwelling  units  located  In  detached, 
semi-detached,  row.  walkup  or  elevator  struc- 
tures. The  housing  may  be  new  construction 
or  major  rehabilitation  of  existing  struc- 
tures. 

All  rent  supplement  projects  must  meet 
the  FHA  Minimum  Property  Standards.  Also. 
they  must  be  of  mrxJest  design  in  order  to 
keep  construction  costs  at  a  minimum. 

Basic  maximum  limits  on  gross  rentals  for 
units  of  different  sizes  have  been  established 
as  follows:  885  for  no-bedroom  units,  $105 
for  one-bedroom  units,  $120  for  two-bed- 
room units  and  $140  for  units  with  three  or 
more  bedrooms. 

In  areas  where  suitable  housing  can  be 
produced  for  lower  rentals  and  the  basic 
limits,  this  win  be  done.  In  high  cost  areas 
the  maximum  rentals  may  be  Increased  up 
to  25  per  cent  above  the  basic  limits  where 
necessary. 

[Prom  the  Minneapolis  Star.  Jan    20.   1957 1 

RKNT    StrPPLEMENT    PLAN    FINDS    TAKERS 

(By  Dlcic  C-iia*eU  I 

Several  Minnesota  organizations  have  been 
quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  now  getting  under  way  across 
the  country. 

Eight  existing  hou.img  projects  In  the  state 
are  already  In  the  program  and  proposals  for 
three  new  projects  are  being  reviewed  by  the 
Minneapolis  offlre  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  (FHA).  the  agency  responsi- 
ble for  the  program 

All  three  proposed  projects  would  be  In  the 
Twin  Cities.  One  of  them,  still  quite  tenta- 
tive, would  be  built  by  a  labor  union  and 
consist  of  about  200  units.  Another,  of  96 
units,  would  be  church-sponsored.  The  third, 
141  units,  would  be  built  by  a  Umlted- 
dlvldend  corporation. 

Several  other  applications  were  submitted 
to  the  Minneapolis  office  Thursday,  an  FHA 
representative  reported 

The  rent  supplement  program  Is  one  of 
President  Johnson's  Great  -Society  favorites. 
He  once  described  it  as  "the  mnst  crucial 
new  Instrument  In  our  effort  to  improve  the 
American  city  " 

It  ts  tailored  for  low-Income  families  and 
individuals.  They  must  pay  25  per  cent  of 
their  Income  for  rent  and  the  government 
then  makes  up  the  dlfterence  between  this 


amount  and  the  full  market  rent  lor  the 
unit  m  question.  The  Federal  payments  are 
made  directly  to  the  project  owners,  who 
can  be  a  private  nonproflt  organization,  a 
co-operative  housing  corporation  or  a  lim- 
ited dividend  mortgagor. 

The  eli^ht  Minnesota  projects  that  have 
come  into  the  program  all  house  elderly  per- 
sons. Most  are  sponsored  by  religious  orga- 
nizations and  all  were  built  under  a  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
program  for  the  elderly,  financed  by  So-year 
loans  at  S'i  per  cent  Interest. 

Two  of  the  projects.  Redeemer  Arms  and 
Central  Towers,  are  located  in  St.  Paul.  The 
others  are  In  Duluth.  Elk  River,  Glenwood. 
Montevideo,   Litchfield    and   Austin. 

Because  they  were  not  built  under  the  rent 
supplement  program,  only  20  per  cent  of  the 
148  units  Involved  are  eligible  for  the  sup- 
plements A  project  started  under  the  pro- 
ijram  can  obuiln  supplements  for  all  eligible 
tenants,  but  It  Is  hoped  that  sponsoring 
organizations  will  open  40  to  50  per  cent  of 
their  units  to  tenants  who  can  pay  the  full 
market  rent. 

One  reason  for  this  Is  that  the  architects 
of  the  program  would  like  a  good  "mix"  of 
tenants  of  various  ages,  racial  and  ethnic 
backgrounds  and  Income  levels.  They  would 
like,  as  one  FHA  official  put  It,  to  "assimilate 
people  of  lo^r  income  groups  Into  the  main- 
stream society." 

It  may  be  that  some  experienced  devel- 
opers win  be  altruistic  enough  to  participate 
In  the  program,  but  they  will  be  tangling 
with  a  lot  of  restrictions.  Their  earnlnsis 
win  be  limited,  as  in  the  221(d) 3  program 
for  low  and  moderate  Income  families. 

The  rent  supplement  program  has  a  maxi- 
mum rent  limitation  of  $140  a  month  for  a 
unit  of  three  or  more  bedrooms. 

The  program  requires  that  all  projects  be 
of  "modest  design,"  free  of  such  frills  as 
swimming  pools  and  air  conditioning  units. 
There  can  be  no  more  than  one  bathroom 
per  unit  and  elevatirs  will  be  permitted  only 
where  the  project  getj  special  tax  treatment 
and  or  reduced  land  costs." 

At  the  same  time,  the  projects  "should  In- 
corporate good  design  principles  and  not  have 
features  that  will  contribute  to  premature 
obsolescence." 


[Letter  to  the  editor,  Pittsburgh  Post- 

G.izette.  Mar.  17.  1967] 

Rent     Si-ppi-ement     Program     WorLD     Help 

Low- Income  Families 

Your  editorial  of  March  ISt  entitled  "Hous- 
ing for  the  Poor."  has  performed  a  real  pub- 
lic service  to  your  readers  by  pointing  out 
the  need  for  public  subsidy  If  the  problem 
of  ridding  our  cities  of  slums  is  to  be  solved. 
We  concur 

The  editorial  has  given  clear  dimensions 
*o  the  problem  of  providing  good  housing 
for  the  poor  by  reporting  the  sad  ei'onomlc 
experience  of  a  New  York  civic  group  which 
tried,  unsuccessfully,  through  time-worn 
conventional  methods,  to  prove  that  an  80- 
year-o'id  tenement  building  could  be  rehabil- 
itated and  rented  for  a  profit. 

The  le.sson  of  this  experience,  once  again, 
only  p<ilnts  up  the  necessity  of  bringing  new 
Ideas,  new  forces,  and  new  techniques  Into 
action  to  solve  the  problem  and  eradicate 
slums  in  Pittsburgh  and  other  cities  of  the 
nation. 

In  a  previous  Post-Gazette  editorial  on 
January  24,  entitled  "Save  the  Neighbor- 
hoods." you  reviewed  ACTION-Houslng's 
proposal  for  large-scale  housing  rehabilita- 
tion which  Is  aimed  directly  at  revitalizing 
declining  nelghb<3rhoods  and  ridding  the 
Inner  cores  of  our  cities  of  their  cancerous- 
like  slums  This  proposal  pays  particular  at- 
tention to  the  needs,  desires  and  well-being 
of  the  people  now  living  in  blighted  and  slum 
:ireas. 

Unlike  the  New  York  experience.  It  rec- 
ommends the  formation  of  a  Joint  corporate 
venture,  capitalized  at  $3,000,000  to  84  000,- 


000,  to  engage  in  the  rehabilitation  of  struc- 
turally sound  but  deteriorating  housing  in 
the  Pittsburgh  Metropolitan  Area,  on  a 
profit-motivated  basis.  In  cooperation  with 
local,  state  and  federal  agencies. 

It  suggests  a  partnership  belween  private 
enterprise  and  the  public  sector.  Partici- 
pating companies  would  purchase  common 
stock  or  convertible  debenture?  with  p~Ilc'.es 
estabUshed  by  a  board  of  their  selection. 
The  participating  companies  would  create 
a  development  corporation  on  a  limited- 
profit  basis  for  the  rehabilitation  of  old  but 
structurally  sound  housing. 

As  an  integral  part,  this  development  cor- 
poration would  also  create  a  nonpro.'^.t  re- 
search organization  to  bring  new  materials, 
products  and  innovative  construction  sys- 
tems into  application. 

If  the  proposal  for  a  development  corpwra- 
tlon  for  rehabilitation  of  housing  Is  to  work 
successfully,  it  must  achieve  two  objectives: 
renovate  old  liouslng  at  rents  or  sales  prices 
tliat  people  of  low  and  moderate  income  can 
afford  to  pay:  and  provide  a  limited  profit 
return  to  the  corporation. 

One  way  in  which  both  of  these  objectives 
could  be  achieved  would  be  to  use  the  "Rent 
Supplement  Procrani"  which  became  avail- 
able to  private  developers  about  a  year  ago. 
Use  of  this  program  would  work  this  way: 

The  amount  of  rent  supplement  Is  the 
difference  between  the  normal  economic  rent 
required  and  25  per  cent  of  gross  family  In- 
come. For  example:  a  family  with  a  gross 
Income  of  approximately  ?35  a  week  (annual 
Income  of  .$1,820)  would  be  eligible  for  a 
two-bedroom  d'Aelling  that  would  normally 
rent  for  $120.  A  family  with  a  gross  Income 
of  approximately  $48  a  week  (annual  Income 
of  $2,496:  would  be  eligible  for  a  three- 
bedroom  dwelling  which  would  normally  rent 
for  $140. 

The  Urban  Redevelopment  Authority  of 
Pittsburgh  would  play  an  Important  role  In 
assisting  the  development  corporation  by 
acquiring  and  selling  the  old  houses  to  the 
corporation.  Such  URA  assistance  Is  now  pos- 
sible under  present  legislation.  After  acqui- 
sition, the  corporation  would  renovate  the 
dwellings  on  a  limited  profit  basis. 

The  corporation  could  then  transfer  titles 
to  nonprofit  organizations  approved  for  mort- 
gage insurance  purposes  by  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration. 

In  addition,  federal  legislation  has  also 
been  passed  to  m.ike  it  possible  to  sell  the 
rehabilitated  houses  t.3  individual  buyers,  al- 
though so  far  appropriation  of  funds  has  only 
been  authorized— not  made. 

After  intensive  review  of  our  January  24 
proposal,  now  being  carried  out  by  financial 
representatives  of  the  various  Interested  com- 
panies, us  well  as  federal,  state  and  local 
government  representatives,  the  proposal  will 
be  revised  for  another  presentation  to  top 
echelons  of  Industry  and  government.  It  Is 
our  hope  that,  for  the  pood  of  all.  It  Is  ac- 
cepted and  becomes  operable. 

The  success  of  this  proposal  will  have  great 
bearing  on  the  future  of  the  so-called  Model 
Cities  Program. 

J.  Stanley  Ptrnell, 
Chairman  of   the  Board  and  President, 
ACTION-Housmg,  Inc. 

PrrTSBVRCH, 

I  From  the  Baltimore  News  American. 
July  10,  19661 

FH.\  Rent  Svbsidy  To  Chance  Life  or 
Family 

New  York.  July  9.— One  day  later  this 
summer.  Mr^  Carmen  Cambrelen  will  flii 
out  Federal  Housing  Administration  form 
2501  and  sign  her  name  In  the  box  at  the 
bottom 

With  that,  this  pleasant,  roundfaced 
mother  of  four  will  become  one  of  the  first 
ordinary  citizens  to  benefit  from  the  contro- 
versial new  federal  rent  supplement  program. 

Manv  critics  In  Congress  and  out  have 
attacked  these  "rent  subsidies"— government 
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payments  for  a  share  of  your  rent — as  a 
"boondoggle"  and  a  "step  toward  socialism." 
Mrs.  Cambrelen  doesn't  see  it  that  way. 
SUnding  on  the  steps  of  the  stifling,  grimy- 
brick  tenement  in  East  Harlem,  where  she 
has  struggled  to  raise  her  family  for  the  last 
10  years,  Mrs.  Cambrelen  said  In  a  soft  Puerto 
Rlcan  accent: 

"I  think  It  Is  wonderful.  At  least  we  will 
have  a  more  decent  place  to  live.  All  the 
people  here  are  very  happy." 

Next  door,  at  319  East  102d  Street,  work- 
men chopped  away  the  crumbling  Interior 
of  an  identical,  six-story  tenement. 

By  fall.  No.  319  will  be  almost  completely 
rebuilt.  Only  the  80-year-old  exterior  walls 
of  the  original  structure  will  be  left. 

Inside,  instead  of  30  cramped  hovels,  there 
will  be  17  rcximy  apartments  with  modern 
equipment  and  simple  but  attractive  decor. 
By  Christmas,  If  Mrs,  Cambrelen's  hopes 
are  realized,  she  and  her  family  win  be  living 
In  one  of  the  new  apartments — despite  a 
rental  far  beyond  her  means. 

Rent  supplements — a  new  Great  Society 
program  launched  by  Congress  this  spring — 
wUl  make  the  difference. 

Here's  how  the  program  will  work  for 
Mrs.  Cambrelen  and  eventually  thousands 
of  others  like  her: 

At  present.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cambrelen  and 
the  four  children  occupy  four  wretched 
rcwms  at  317  East  102d,  an  "East  Side  Story" 
neighborhood  where  Negroes  and  Puerto 
Ricans  Jostle  each  other  In  heat,  dirt,  and 
discontent. 

The  Cambrelens  pay  $45  a  month  rent  for 
their  quarters  in  what  a  New  York  housing 
official  called  "one  of  the  most  ghastly  slums 
In  the  city." 

When  No.  319  Is  ready,  the  Cambrelens 
will  be  assigned  to  a  five-room  apartment, 
Thev  will  pay  about  $75  a  month  rent — one 
fourth  of  Cambrelen's  wages  as  a  factory 
worker. 

"That's  a  $30  a  month  Jump  in  rent  but 
even  that  falls  far  short  of  the  real,  so-called 
"economic  rent" — the  sum  it  takes  to  pay 
for  the  land,  building,  improvements,  op- 
eration, and  management  of  the  property. 
The  actual  cost  of  the  Cambrelens"  new 
quarters  will  be  about  $140  a  month,  even 
with  no  profit  for  their  landlord,  a  non- 
profit association  of  churches  and  private 
charitable  organizations. 

The  gap  will  be  made  up  by  the  taxpayers 
in  two  ways: 

Federal  rent  supplement  payments  esti- 
mated at  850  a  month  will  be  paid  by  the 
FHA  directly  to  the  Cambrelens'  landlord, 
Metro  Northeast  Harlem  Housing  Society. 
The  city  of  New  York  has  granted  a  100 
percent  tax  exemption  to  the  six  buildings 
In  the  project.  City  officials  estimated  this  Is 
worth  about  S16  a  month  on  the  Cambrelen 
apartment. 

Three  doors  awav,  in  an  already  rebuilt 
ex-tenement  at  30'7  East  102d,  Zlon  Paige 
was  relaxing  In  his  spic-nnd-span,  newly 
remodeled  apartment  after  his  all-night  Job 
as  a  stationary  fireman  for  the  city. 

[Letter  to  the  editor  New  York  Times. 

June  14.  19671 

Rent  Strr-PLEMENT  for  Low-Income  Groups 

To  the  Editor: 

The  May  27  article  by  Arthur  Krock  of 
The  Times  was  highly  critical  of  President 
Johnson's  proposed  rent-supplement  plan  for 
low-income  facilities.  As  Chairman  of  the 
House  subcommittee  on  housing,  I  feel  an 
obllg.itioii  respectfully  to  disagree  with  Mr. 
Krock  so  that  your  readers  -will  have  a  bal- 
anced picture  of  this  Important  new  plan 
which  the  President  has  called  "the  most 
crucial  new  Instrument  in  our  effort  to  Im- 
prove the  American  city."  , 

Mr.  Krock  quotes  extensively  from  the  mi- 
nority report  on  the  housing  bill  signed  by 
eight  Republican  members  of  the  commit- 
tee (two  other  highly  respected  Republicans, 
William  B.  'Wldnall  of  New  Jersey  and  Sey- 


mour Halpern  of  New  York,  voted  for  rent 
supplements ) . 

The  minority  report  is  written  quite 
frankly  as  an  attack  on  this  proposal  and 
naturally  gives  a  very  one-sided  point  of 
view,  one  which  I  believe  Is  unfair  and  mis- 
leading. As  Mr.  Krock  himself  noted,  the  ir- 
responsible cry  of  "socialism"  Is  "a  doctrinal 
attack." 

PRIVATE    HOUSINC 

The  rent-supplement  plan  is  essentially 
quite  simple.  The  housing  would  be  privately 
built,  privately  flnanced,  and  privately 
owned.  It  would  be  rental  and  cooperative 
housing  flnanced  under  Federal  Hotising  Ad- 
ministration Section  221(d)(3).  The  spon- 
sors would  be  private  nonproflt  or  limited 
dividend  corporations  or  cooperatives. 

The  families  to  be  aided  would  be  those 
whose  Incomes  are  so  low  that  they  cannot 
afford  decent  housing  by  paying  not  more 
than  one-fourth  of  their  total  income,  and 
who  are  elderly  or  handicapped,  displaced 
by  government  action,  or  now  living  in  slum 
housing.  The  aid  would  be  the  difference"  be- 
tween one-fourth  of  their  income  which  they 
would  pay  as  rent  and  the  fair  market  rental 
on  the  tinit,  and  the  supplement  payments 
would  end  when  the  family's  Income  rose  to 
the  point  where  it  could  pay  the  rent  on 
its  own. 

There  are  too  many  distortions  In  the  mi- 
nority report  to  go  into  all  of  them  here.  As 
one  example,  it  is  charged  that  the  proposal 
would  "kill  the  incentive  of  the  American 
family"  to  improve  its  circumstances.  In  sup- 
port of  this  claim,  the  statement  says  thaj^ 
no  famUy  making  »3,000  a  year  would  aspire 
to  purchase  their  own  modest  $7,500  home, 
but  would  Instead  seek  to  be  a  renter  in  a 
$100  a  month  apartment  for  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  pay  837.50  whUe  the 
famUy  paid  only  $62,50. 

FALSE    ASSUMPTION 

The  faUacy  of  this  argtiment  lies  In  the 
assumption  that  a  $7,500  home  is  available 
for  purchase  by  a  family  earning  $3,000  in 
the  same  community  where  $100  a  month  Is 
the  rent  required  for  a  decent  unit.  In  this 
hypothetical  conunimlty  where  a  good  home 
could  be  bought  for  »7,500,  no  rent  supple- 
ment would  be  available  for  families  earn- 
ing $3,000. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  communities  where 
decent  housing  could  only  be  obtained  for 
8100  a  month,  the  rent  supplement  program 
would  enable  the  family  to  occupy  a  good 
unit  with  only  25  per  cent  of  its  modest  In- 
come Instead  of  40  per  cent. 

I  see  nothing  in  this  very  promising  pro- 
posal to  Justify  the  extravagant  alarm  of 
those  who  have  singled  it  out  for  attack.  It 
•would  add  to  the  supply  of  decent  housing 
available  to  low-Income  families.  It  would 
take  advantage  of  the  energy  and  imagina- 
tion of  public  spirited  citizens — churches, 
cooperatives,  and  the  thousands  of  civic  or- 
ganizations— who  are  deeply  concerned  about 

slums. 

And  it  would  offer  low  Income  families  a 
healthy  third  choice  to  the  alternative  of 
slums  or  regular  public  housing. 

William  A.  Barrett, 
Chairman,  Housing  Subcommittee  on 
Housing. 
Washington,  June  1,    1965. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  13,  1966] 
Rent  Subsidt  Test  in  CAprrAL  Hailed— Most 
Families  Show  Gains  in  Housing  Experi- 
ment 

(By  Joseph  A.  Loftus) 
Washington,  Feb.  12, — ^Rent  supplements, 
or  subsidies,  have  upgraded  the  housing  and 
environments  of  50  poor  Washington  famlUes 
in  an  experiment  that  Government  officials 
pronounce  successful. 

Only  two  of  the  families  caused  adverse 
reactions  In  their  new  neighborhoods.  One 
man  had  his  friends  over  for  beer  too  often 
and   failed   to  discipline   his   children   and 


maintain  the  property.  "We  had  to-teansfer 
him,"  said  Hamilton  Smith  of  the  National 
Capital  Housing  Authority. 

The  other  case  of  adverse  reaction  Is  not 
being  taken  too  gravely.  The  man  of  the 
house  prayed  so  loudly  his  neighbors  com- 
plained. The  Government  cracked  down — 
ever  so  lightly.  The  complaints  ceased. 

integration    not    an    ISStTE 

The  housing  authority  had  $194,470  for 
what  the  law  calls  a  demonstration  grant, 
the  point  being  to  show  the  feasibility,  ad- 
vantages, and  costs  of  leasing  existing  struc- 
tures for  sublease  to  low-income  families. 
The  grant  covered  the  difference  between  the 
rentals  charged  by  the  private  owners  and 
the  amount  the  tenants  could  afford.  Similar 
experiments  are  being  made  In  Boston,  New 
Haven  and  Chicago. 

Forty-nine  of  the  families  were  Negro,  but 
the  upgrading  raised  no  problems  of  racial 
integration,  "There  were  no  extreme  cases  of 
integration,"  said  Mr.  Smith.  "The  economics 
didn't  allow  us  to  make  integration  a  point. 
We  were  limited  to  old  housing.  Our  concern 
was  price," 

With  seven  thousand  families  petitioning 
for  public  housing,  or  rent  subsidies,  the  50 
that  were  accommodated  were  about  the 
equivalent  of  a  toothpick  in  a  forest.  Most  of 
them  were  about  to  be,  or  had  been,  bull- 
dozed out  of  their  quarters  to  make  way  for 
expressways  or  some  other  pubUc  conven- 
ience or  because  of  building  code  enforce- 
ment. One  family  of  seven  had  lived  in  a  long 
basement  room  and  sloshed  around  in  an 
inch  of  water  when  the  rains  came. 

The  lucky  families  ranged  from  six  to  14 
persons.  The  Housing  authority's  big  Job  in 
a  tight  rental  market  was  to  find  houses  of 
three  to  seven  bedrooms  outside  blighted 
neighborhoods. 

Mr.  Smith  reported  enthusiastic  coopera- 
tion by  public  and  private  housing  Interests. 
The  owner  of  each  house  brought  the  prop- 
erty up  at  least  to  building  code  standards, 
spending  as  much  as  $1,500  on  it.  The  hous- 
ing authority  guaranteed  the  owner  his  rent, 
averaging  $165  a  month. 

most   income   rose 
The  occupant  agreed  to  pay  the  housing 
authority  at  least  22  per  cent  of  his  income 
and  to  report  increases  in  his  income.  His 
rent  payments  ranged  from  $34  to  $110, 

Private  agencies  made  contributions  of 
cash  and  services.  Mothers  learned  more 
about  homemaklng  and  how  to  make  social 
adjustments  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren. They  Joined  block  clubs  In  their  neigh- 
borhoods, 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Jan.  6, 

1967) 

Rent-Subsidy  Success 

Washington's  so-called  "scattered-site" 
public  housing  experiment  seemed  a  natural 
from  the  start.  And  the  most  recent  analysis 
of  Its  results,  conducted  by  the  Washington 
Center  for  Metropolitan  Studies,  assuredly 
Justifies  the  program's  expansion  here. 

The  program's  premise  was  quite  ,'-lmple: 
Instead  of  attempting  to  concentrate  publlc- 
houslng-ellgible  families  entirely  In  large, 
institutional-like  "projects,"  why  not  lease 
individual  homes  in  existing  neighborhoods, 
and  charge  eligible  families  amounts  they 
can  afford  to  pay  toward  the  rent?  Well,  the 
initial  50-home  experiment  has  worked — so 
well,  in  fact,  that  the  National  Capital  Hous- 
ing Authority  now  Is  in  the  process  of  leas- 
ing an  additional  300  homes. 

One  great  advantage  of  this  approach,,  Is 
the  ability  to  house  large  families— the  most 
difficult  to  accommodate  in  the  standard- 
tyobsprojects.  The  Washington  Center  analy- 
st'also  found  that  the  placements  of  these 
families  in  established  private  neighbor- 
hoods presented  no  insurmountable  social 
problems.  And  most  encouraginfj  of  all,  it 
found   that  the  Incomes  of   public-housing 
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eligible  families  living  In  these  more  normal 
clrcumBtancea  have  tended  to  rise,  with  the 
result  that  the  amount  of  the  public  rental 
subsidy  required  has  dropped  from  an  Initial 
average  of  $91.11  a  month  to  approximately 
»81. 

The  Washington  Centers  proposal  that 
the  NCHA  should  seek  to  e.xtend  the  pro- 
gram beyond  the  city  limits  to  the  suburbs 
Is  entirely  reasonable  in  theory,  but  hardly 
practical  as  an  Immediate  step.  Legally,  the 
NCHA's  authority  ends  at  the  District  line. 
More  Important  than  that,  however,  the 
housing  of  low-Income  District  residents  In 
the  suburb*  Is  not  likely  to  occur  until  sub- 
urban Jurisdictions  are  re.idy  to  accept 
them.  We  believe  that  discussions  leading  to- 
ward that  degree  of  acceptance  should  be  set 
In  motion.  But  it  does  not  exist,  as  a  practical 
matter,  as  yet. 

What  has  been  demonstrated  Is  that  the 
rent-subsidy  concept  Is  one  of  several  useful 
tools  In  attacking  the  problem  of  low-Income 
housing.  There  are  many  post>lble  variations. 
as  yet  unexplored,  In  applying  the  concept 
And  Washington  can  take  prUle  In  the  fact 
that  the  success  of  the  local  experiment  Is 
stimulating  similar  programs  In  other  com- 
munities throughout  the  country. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  25.   1967 1 

Arka    Orrs    $277,329     in     Rent    Funds 
(By  Carol   Honsai 

Federal  rent-supplement  funds  of  $277,329 
have  been  earmarked  to  help  pay  the  bills  of 
low-Income  families  In  the  Washington  area 
so  far  this  year. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration  said 
this  amotint  will  benefit  247  families  living 
in  new  or  rehabilitated  housing  projects 
sponsored  by  private  non-proflt  organiza- 
tions. 

Under  the  rent-supplement  program,  low- 
income  tenants  pay  a  quarter  of  their  In- 
come toward  rent,  with  the  Government 
malting  up  the  difference  between  their  pay- 
ments and  the  going  rate. 

APPLICATIONS     APPROVED 

The  FHA's  District  of  Columbia  Insuring 
OfHce  Is  still  taking  and  considering  appli- 
cations for  fiscal  1967  rent-supplement  funds 
from  private  sponsors  of  low-income  housing. 
These  applications  have  been  approved : 

A  $248,767  allocation  to  the  Washington 
Conference  of  the  .\frlcan  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  for  a  200-unlt  project  at  7100 
Central  Avenue.  District  Heights.  Prince 
George's  County.  Tenants  in  198  of  the  200 
housing  units  to  be  built  by  the  church 
group  will  be  covered  by  the  reyt-supplenient 
program. 

A  $15,600  allocation  to  Presbyterian  In- 
corporated to  Conserve  Housing  for  rent  sup- 
plements covering  all  units  in  a  26-unlt  re- 
habilitated apartment  building  at  1430  W 
St.  NW. 

A  $12,962  allocation  to  the  United  Church 
of  Christ  to  cover  partial  rents  of  23  families 
In  Its  new  124-unlt  home  for  the  elderly  at 
620  Pershing  dr..  Sliver  Spring.  April  rent 
supplement  of  $294  were  paid  for  five  fami- 
lies there  who  have  been  certified  as  eligible, 
an  FHA  spokesman  said. 

To  qualify  for  rent  supplement,  tenants 
may  not  have  Incomes  higher  than  $3900  an- 
nually for  a  family  of  four.  They  must  also 
either  be  displaced  by  Government  action,  be 
living  in  substandard  housing  be  physically 
handicapped,  be  62  or  older,  or  be  currently 
or  formerly  residing  in  hou.slng  damaged  or 
destroyed  in  a  natural  disaster. 

DIHeCT     PAYMENT 

Rent-supplement  payments  are  paid  di- 
rectly to  the  housing  owners  rather  than 
through  the  tenants.  Tenants  are  selected  by 
the  owners. 

Among  the  rent-supplement  projects  still 
under    consideration    by    the    DC.    Insuring 


OfHce  are  a  250-unlt  housing  development 
near  Oonzaga  High  School  sponsored  by  the 
Bible  Way  Church  and  a  199-unlt  develop- 
ment adjacent  to  the  old  Sibley  Hospital  site 
sponsored  by  Sursum  Corda.  a  corporation 
formed  by  area  Catholic  institutions. 

The  FH.A  .--pokesman  said  there  was  no 
fixed  limit  on  rent-supplement  granUs  in  the 
Washington  area  He  said  the  US.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
had  $32  million  available  for  rent  supple- 
ments this  year,  with  $30  5  million  from  that 
sum  already  earmarked  for  rent.',  on  33.000 
housing  units  In  271  communities. 

The  House  of  Representatives  last  week 
rejected  a  request  for  $10  million  to  expand 
the  program  The  Johnson  Administration 
had  sought  $40  million.  Current  rent-sup- 
plemental contracts,  however,  will  remain 
in  effect. 

(Prom  the  Machinist,  May  25.  19€7| 

Who  Killed  Rent  Sl-pplements? 

Conservative    Republicans    and    Southern 

Democrats  Joined  forces  last  week  to  cripple 

one  of    the   Great   Society's   most   promising 

housing  programs,  rent  supplements 

The  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  232  to  171.  All  but  12  House  Republicans 
voted  against  funds  for  rent  supplements.  Of 
the  69  Democrats  lined  up  agaln.st  the  pro- 
gram, 63  were  from  the  South.  A  complete 
state-by-state  record  of  the  roUcall  vote  ap- 
peau-s  below. 

Rent  supplements  were  first  authorized  by 
Congress  In  1965  with  strong  labor  supports. 
They  were  designed  to  stimulate  construc- 
tion of  private,  low-cost  rental  housing  as  au 
alternative  to  public  housing  projects 
The  system  has  worked  thi.s  way: 
The  government  makes  commitments  to 
non-proflt  sponsors  of  new  and  rehabilitated 
housing  projects  to  pay  part  of  the  rent  of 
low-Income  tenant.s. 

The  government  payments  go  to  the  proj- 
ect, not  to  the  ten.ints.  Size  of  the  payments 
Is  the  difference  between  the  amount  the 
project  sponsors  need  to  break  even  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  tenant's  monthly  Income. 

Prior  to  this  year.  Congress  appropriated 
more  than  $30,000,000  for  405  projects  in 
more  than  250  communities.  When  com- 
pleted, the  projects  will  contain  nearly 
35.000  dwelling  units  lor  more  than  100,000 
persons 

This  year.  President  Johnson  requested 
$40,000,000  m  additional  funds  to  house  an- 
other 103.000  persons.  The  House  .Appropria- 
tions Committee  cut  the  request  to 
$10,000,000. 

Last  week's  vote  eliminated  even  that. 
U.S.  Rep.  Glenn  Davis  of  Wisconsin,  a  Re- 
publican, offered  the  motion  to  kill  rent  sup- 
plements, arguing  that  "It  Is  wrong  to  be 
taxed  to  provide  a  bettt-r  home  for  the  man 
next  door." 

Democratic  supporters  of  the  program,  led 
by  US  Rep  Joe  Evlns  of  Tennessee,  argued 
in  vain  that  rent  supplements  are  an  im- 
proved private  enterprise  alternative  to  pub- 
lic housing. 

House  Majority  Le.ider  Carl  Albert  of  Okla- 
homa declared  that  the  Republicans  had 
shown  themselves  to  be  'the  same  old  party 
of  opposition."  He  charged  that  those  who 
voted  to  end  rent-supplements  had  "turned 
their  backs  on  mllllcins  of  residents  of  our 
metropolitan  areas"  and  had  taken  the  first 
step  to  "dismantle  and  sabot.ige  the  humane 
and  progressive  programs"  enacted  by  the 
last  Congress. 

Robert  Weaver.  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  who  has  administered 
the  rent  supplement  program,  also  attacked 
the  RepubUca.is 

"The  Republican  leadership  In  the  Houpe 
of  Representatives."  Weaver  declared,  "has 
ai<a!n  vlcltlmlzed  the  poor.  By  ."spearheading 
the  attack  upon  appropriations  for  rent  sup- 


plements, they  took  a  mnjor  step  toward 
denying  decent  housing  for  some  200.000 
Americans." 

Although  last  week's  vote  ends  expansion 
of  the  rent  supplement  program,  the  House 
did  approve  a  $5,000,000  appropriation  to 
enable  the  government  to  honor  past  com- 
mitments to  pay  rent  supplements. 

The  Administration  will  try  to  get  the  rent 
supplement  cuts  restored  In  the  Senate.  But 
some  Washington  observers  give  the  program 
little  chajice  In  this  session  of  Congress. 

(Prom  the  Niagara  Falls  Gazette. 

May  22.  1967) 

Government  Leaders  Ponder  New  View  or 

City  Problems 

A  key  problem  of  life  In  America  confront* 
the  National  Conference  on  Social  Welfare 
at  Its  52X-day  session  on  "Humanizing  the 
City"  wfilch  opened  Sunday  in  Dallas. 

Some  venturesome  programs  Intended  to 
comb.it  the  physical  blight  and  social  malaise 
m  urban  slumps  have  been  slashed  back  sharp- 
ly  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  Funds  for 
model  cities  have  been  cut  from  $400  million 
to  $249  million  and  Rep.  Henry  P.  Smith  in. 
of  this  Congressional  district,  was  one  of 
those  who  voted  to  eliminate  all  the  funds 
except  $12  million  for  planning.  Funds  for 
new  rent  subsidy  projects  have  been  refused. 
Urban  planning,  open  spaces  and  related 
programs  are  taking  a  similar  beating. 

At  the  same  time.  Congress  Is  being  urged 
to  look  at  the  plight  of  the  cities  from  a 
wholly  new  standpoint.  Lewis  Mumford.  the 
social  critic  who  has  made  a  life-long  special 
study  of  urb.in  problems,  on  April  19  told 
the  Senate  Government  Operations  subcom- 
mittee: 

"If  you  are  not  to  do  far  more  damage  than 
good  In  establishing  a  new  housing  policy, 
you  must  first  prepare  to  rebuild  the  effec- 
tive organs  for  regional  planning  and  region- 
al government  on  a  state  and  Interstate  basis, 

"Unless  human  needs  and  human  Interac- 
tions and  human  responses  are  the  first  con- 
sideration, the  city,  in  any  valid  human  sense, 
cannot  be  sa\d  to  exist,  for.  as  Sophocles  long 
ago  said.  'The  City  Is  people.'  " 

What  Mumford  Is  getting  at  Is  that  urban 
redevelopment  and  all  the  related  programs 
that  deal  with  urban  blight,  poverty  and  the 
stifling  of  the  poor  are  mechanistic,  technl- 
c.il  operations  If  they  are  not  aimed  directly 
at  the  needs  of  man  himself.  President  John- 
son In  his  remarks  to  a  recent  Conference 
of  Women  in  the  War  on  Poverty  .s,ild: 

"The  seeds  of  aspiration — of  the  will  to 
succeed  — have  been  planted  In  the  slums  and 
the  ghettos  and  the  hollows  of  America." 

By  the  mid-1970s.  It  h;is  been  estimated, 
we  win  be  spending  $130  billion  a  year  on 
iiew  housing,  schools,  streets,  sewers,  water 
systems  and  other  urban  facilities.  How  much 
of  this  should  go  Inttj  research  on  better 
ways  to  do  the  Job?  Dr.  Donald  F.  Horning. 
science  adviser  to  the  President,  says,  "We 
are  all  participants  in  a  dramatic  and  mas- 
sive experiment  which  will  test  whether  20th 
century  man — richly  endowed  and  highly 
educated — can  find  a  way  to  live  together  in 
large  metropolitan  areas  with  human  dig- 
nity." 

Dr.  Rene  Dubos.  biologist  who  has  con- 
cerned himself  with  the  effect  of  environ- 
ment on  human  life,  asserts: 

"The  total  response  of  man  to  man  Is.  I 
think,  an  absolutely  essential  part  of  human 
development  And  If  our  cities  fall  to  pro- 
vide that — and  there's  a  danger  that  they 
are  beginning  to  fall  to  provide  that — I  think 
we'll  bring  about  such  a  gross  Impoverish- 
ment of  human  development  that  our  clvlll- 
zatltm    will    eventually   die." 

City  worries  are  immediate  ps  well  as  long 
term  As  one  contemplates  another  long  hot 
summer  It's  disturbing  to  be  reminded  that 
urban  poverty  is  at  the  heart  of  the  race 
problem. 


July 
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iFrom  the  Lorain   (Ohio)   Journal,  Jan.   13, 
'  1967] 

THX    RENT     SuBsmT     AND     HOW     IT     WORKS  i 

Lobain  Is  First  in  the  United  States 

(By  Frank  Doblsky) 
"I  don't  know  of  any  other  place  I  have 
lived  that  I  have  been  as  happy  and  content 
as  I've  been  here." 

The  woman's  eyes  danced  with  Joy,  her 
Uvely  spirit  was  infectious,  as  she  sat  In  her 
small  but  comfortable  apartment  at  Flre- 
lands  Retirement  Center. 
The  reason  for  her  happiness? 
She  is  one  of  16  persons  now  living  at  the 
retirement  center,  at  1025  West  Erie  Avenue, 
who  qualified  for  federal  rent  supplement 
program  that  began  In  November. 

The  program  Is  experimental  and  residents 
at  the  retirement  center  In  Lorain  are  the 
first  In  the  nation  to  benefit  from  It.  And  one 
of  the  reasons  they  are  first  Is  the  effort  ex- 
pended by  Mrs.  Dorothy  Duke,  long  active  In 
the  field  of  housing  for  the  elderly,  and  Mrs. 
Pearl  Trotter,  manager  of  the  center. 

The  woman  who  expressed  her  delight  at 
the  program  receives  $89  a  month  from  social 
security.  That's  all.  She  has  some  savings  but 
admits  without  rent  supplement  she  would 
soon  have  exhausted  her  savings. 

Under  federal  law,  persons  receiving  this 
assistance  cannot  be  Identified.  But  two  of 
the  qualifying  women  residents  agreed  to 
discuss  the  programs  as  long  as  their  Identify 
was  not  revealed. 

One  of  the  things  that  impressed  both  resi- 
dents was  that  everyone  in  the  building — 
and  they  range  from  people  with  low  Incomes 
receiving  rent  supplement  to  people  with 
high  Incomes  who  are  financially  Independ- 
ent— really  care  about  the  others. 

■If  \ou"  enjoy  being  with  people  you  can 
have  that  here."  said  one  of  the  women.  '."But 
If  you  want  to  be  alone  yovi  can  go  Into  your 
•own  fipartment  and  shut  the  door." 

Mrs,  Duke  recalled  talking  to  a  resident,  a 
man.  who  had  been  111.  During  his  sickness, 
women  in  the  building  bustled  around  him 
like  mother  hens  watching  over  their  broods. 
The  man  was  taken  aback  and  told  her.  after 
his  recovery: 
"I  was  ne.irly  chicken-souped  to  death!" 
Mrs.  Duke  feels  the  concept  of  rent  sup- 
plement Is  "not  to  supplement  or  be  In  con- 
junction with  public  housing  but  It  Is  In 
addition  to  public  housing." 

The  center  is  operated  by  a  non-profit  cor- 
por,ition  which  has  much  of  its  backing  from 
the  United  Church  of  Christ. 

Prospective  residents,  however,  do  not  have 
to  be  members  of  that  church.  And  this  is 
where  the  Flrelands  program  differs  from 
many  other  church-sponsored  housing  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly. 

No  effort  Is  made  to  determine  a  resident's 
religion  befo.-e  he  moves  In.  There  Is  no  pro- 
vLsion  In  the  application  to  indicate  a  re- 
sident's race.  The  only  basic  requirement,  to 
qualify  under  the  federal  rent  supplement 
program ,  is  that  the  person  be  62  years  or 
older  I  although  handicapped  persons  can  be 
youncer  and  qualify),  be  an  American  citi- 
zen and  be  self-sufficient 

Also,  to  quslify,  a  single  person  must  not 
have  an  Income  exceeding  $2,600  a  year  or 
more  th.tn  $5,000  in  assets,  A  married  cou- 
ple'.s  income  can't  exceed  $3  600  and  their  as- 
se's  cannot  be  more  than  $5,000.  The  center 
checks  out  the  Individual's  bank  account.  In- 
vestments, If  any,  and  life  Insurance  policies 
to  cietermme  the  extent  of  assets. 

Mrs  Duke  fought  long  and  hard  for  the 
federal  program,  administered  by  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Department. 

The  bill  passed  Congress  In  the  spring  of 
1965,  signed  by  President  Johnson  In  August 
of  that  year  (one  of  the  pens  used  In  the 
signing  is  on  display  in  the  Flrelands  lobby) 
and  finallv  was  given  appropriations  In  July 
of  1966. 


Flrelands  filed  applications  for  the  pro- 
gram a  day  after  President  Johnson  signed 
the  bin  even  though  funds  weren't  avail- 
able. A  waiting  list  from  John  F.  Kermedy 
Plaza,  the  public  housing  for  the  elderly 
center  on  Broadway  in  Lorain,  was  made 
available  to  Flrelands.  Prom  this  list,  the 
names  of  prospective  residents  were  obtained. 
These  people  were  contacted.  Interviewed  and 
told  they  would  be  notified  when  the  pro- 
gram went  Into  action. 

On  Oct.  21,  1966,  Flrelands  was  informed 
their  program  had  been  approved  and  four 
days  later  a  40-year  contract  was  signed  with 
the  federal  government.  Between  Oct.  26  and 
Nov.  1,  the  prospective  residents  were  called 
In,  signed  their  applications  and  many  moved 
in  by  Nov.  1. 

The  first  rent  supplement  check — for 
$819 — was  received  last  month. 

Residents  pay  25  percent  of  their  income 
for  rent  and  the  federal  government  pays  the 
balance  or  up  to  70  percent  of  the  total 
rent.  Rents  for  the  15  units  under  the  federal 
program  ranges  from  $80  to  $125  a  month.  All 
the  units  are  studio  apartments.  Each  res- 
ident furnishes  his  or  her  own  apartment. 
One  of  the  women  Interviewed  lives  on  $76 
a  month — part  of  It  social  security  and  the 
balance  from  the  Lorain  County  Welfare  De- 
partment. In  addition,  she  buys  food  stamps 
from  the  welfare  department  ($16  worth  of 
stamps  can  buy  $22  of  food). 

The  two  women  were  Interviewed  separate- 
ly, neither  knowing  the  other  was  discussing 
the  program. 

And  the  second  woman,  echoing  the  first 
woman's  sentiments,  said : 

"I  love  It.  I  have  never  been  as  happy  In 
all  my  life  as  I  am  now.  All  I  can  say  Is 
I'm  very  happy." 

She  said,  "Everybody  Is  warm,  kind  and 
outgoing.  They  always  offer  to  help  one  an- 
other. The  atmosphere  Is  very  warm.  And  the 
building— well,  the  building  is  simply  beau- 
tiful." 

How  this  woman  came  to  Flrelands  is  an 
example  of  Ecumenical  spirit. 

She  said  she  was  Catholic  and  that  a 
friend  referred  her  to  a  Methodist  minister 
who  helped  vsdth  arrangements  for  her  to 
enter  the  center. 

Although  the  application  blanlss  don't  re- 
veal the  Information,  Mrs.  Duke  and  Mrs. 
Trotter  said  that  from  casual  conversations 
with  residents  they  know  there  are  Catholics, 
Jews  and  Protestants  In  the  building.  There 
also  are  Negroes. 

Mrs.  Duke  said  there  still  are  small  bygs 
m  the  program,  nothing  serious,  and  that  it 
appears  the  rent  supplement  Idea  will  catch 
on. 

"The  whole  Idea  Is  to  be  able  to  help  these 
people  without  giving  them  the  Impression 
they  are  charity  cases.  We  want  to  preserve 
their  dignity.  That  Is  Important  to  these  peo- 
ple," Mrs.  Duke  said. 

THE    LORAIN    experiment 

The  Federal  government  Is  helping  pay  the 
rent  of  13  elderly  people  living  at  Flrelands 
Retirement  Center  here  In  Lorain. 

It  Is  the  nation's  first  payment  under  an 
experimental  rent  supplement  program 
passed  by  Congress  after  much  controversy. 

Since  It  Is  an  experiment.  It  would  be  wise 
for  all  of  us  to  take  a  good,  hard  look  at  It 
with  an  open  mind.  It  still  goes  against 
American  principles  when  you  give  some- 
thing for  nothing. 

But  we're  giving  mllUons  to  feed,  cloth, 
uplift  many  strangers  In  far  away  lands. 

Let's  try  to  take  an  objective  look  at  this 
program,  vrtthout  In  any  way  exposing  the  re- 
cipients to  public  ridicule  or  embarrassment. 

And  let's  again  give  credit  to  the  one  per- 
son more  than  anyone  else  who  pushed  this 
experiment  through — Mra.  Norman  G. 
(Dorothy)  Duke.  She  made  Lorain  number 
one  In  a  social  experiment  that  could  change 
our  way  of  life. 


KHRUSHCHEV  GIVES  NIXON  AN 
UNINTENDED  BOOST 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
recent  interview  with  a  correspondent 
for  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  as  it 
was  recently  telecast  and  subsequently 
carried  throughout  the  Nation  as  an 
Associated  Press  story,  Communist  Rus- 
sia's Nikita  Khrushchev  has  given  Amer- 
ica's Dick  Nixon  an  unintentional  boost 
and  has  paid  a  tribute  to  Nixon's  realism 
and  knowledge  of  world  affairs  which  is 
without  precedent  in  Russian-American 
relations. 

By  the  same  token,  in  the  same  inter- 
view, Khrushchev,  in  his  usual  arrogant 
manner,  dealt  a  blow^  to  the  prestige  of 
former  President  Kennedy  and  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  which 
I  am  sure  is  undeserved.  I  allude  to 
Khrushchev's  boastful  blast  In  giving 
praise  to  Kennedy  when  he  said: 

I  told  him  the  fact  that  you  became  Presi- 
dent was  due  to  us.  We  made  you  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  curious  interview  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Khrushchev  Says  Reds  Thwarted  Nixon 
IN  1960 

New  York.  July  11. — Nlklta  Khrushchev 
claims  the  Kremlin  thwarted  Richard  M. 
Nixon's  election  In  1960,  and  "made"  John  F. 
Kennedy  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
calls  the  former  Republican  Vice  President  a 
"good  for  nothing — an  unprincipled  puppet." 

The  former  Soviet  Premier,  now  In  forced 
retirement,  says  Nixon  sought  to  gain  votes 
by  obtaining  the  release  of  U-2  Pilot  Francis 
Gary  Powers  from  a  Soviet  prison.  Khru- 
shchev maintains  the  Russians  saw  through 
the  plan  and  ignored  Nixon's  request. 

In  a  National  Broadcasting  Co.  television 
program  tonight,  Khrushchev  called  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  a  good  man,  but  too  easily 
swayed  by  advisers. 

Khrushchev  reserved  his  greatest  praise  for 
Kennedy,  and  said  that  were  he  alive  today 
"he  would  never  let  his  country  get  into  such 
a  sticky  situation  as  it  now  Is  In  Vietnam." 

Speaking  from  his  dacha,  or  country  house, 
near  Moscow,  Khrushchev  recounted  a  con- 
versation he  said  he  had  with  Kennedy  In 
Vienna  In  1961: 

"I  told  him,  'The  fact  that  you  became 
President  was  due  to  us.  We  made  you  Presi- 
dent.' He  asked  m«  how  should  he  understand 
that.  I  said,  'I'll  tell  you  how. 

"  'You  collected  200,000  more  votes  than 
Nixon.  Nixon  asked  tis  for  Powers,  the  U-2 
pilot,  to  be  released  .  .  .  and  If  we  had  done 
it.  he  would  have  received  half  a  million 
votes  Just  for  that  .  .  .  because  that  would 
have  shown  that  Nixon  could  have  estab- 
lished better  contacts  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

"  'But  we  guessed  his  plans.  We  decided 
not  to  give  him  f  ny  answer,  and  Just  to  give 
it  to  you  when  you  moved  Into  the  White 
House'  So  what  do  you  think  of  that?'  I  asked 
Kennedy. 

"He  said,  'I  agree  with  you  entirely.  If  you 
had  not  acted  the  way  you  did,  Nixon  would 
definitely  have  got  his  200.000  votes.' 

"So  I  said.  'That  Is  the  way  I  voted  for  you 
and  our  votes  pulled  you  over  the  line.'  And 
this  Is  a  fact.  And  Nixon  wanted  it.  There 
were  all  sorts  of  hints. 

"Lodge,  Nixon's  running  mate,  told  me 
straight  out.  'Don't  you  pay  any  attention 
to  what  we  say  during  the  elections.  I*-  will 
all  be  thrown  overboard  and  we  will  have  an 
excellent  relationship  with  you."  But  I  didn't 
believe  it." 
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Actually.  Powers  was  not  released  until 
1962.  NBC  says  It  was  the  captured  RB— 47 
fliers  whom  Khrushchev  released  when  Ken- 
nedy entered  the  White  House 

Edwin  Newman,  narrating  the  program. 
"Klirushchev  in  Exile — His  Opinions  and 
Revelations."  said  Nixon  declined  comment 
on  the  story,  and  said  he  was  sure  he  never 
made  the  remark  attributed  to  him  by  Khru- 
sbcbev. 

The  tape  and  film  for  the  one-hour  pro- 
gram were  obtained.  NBC  said,  from  private 
sources  Inside  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
countries.  NBC  also  acknowledged  the  co- 
operation of  Parade  M.igazine.  which  last 
weekend  printed  a  word  picture  of  Khru- 
sbcheVs  life  m  retirement 

[In  the  Parade  article,  which  was  carried 
by  The  Washington  Post.  Editor  Jess  Gorkln 
reported  that  •Khrushchev  regards  the  Cuba 
crisis  of  1966  as  his  proudest  accomplish- 
ment. 

("Although  he  was  deeply  humiliated  when 
the  US.  forced  him  to  withdraw  Soviet  mis- 
siles from  Cuba,  he  exacted  a  commitment 
from  Kennedy  not  to  Invade  Communist 
Cuba." 

(On  the  NBC  program.  Khrushchev  said 
that  "after  President  Kennedys  death.  Pre.sl- 
dent  Johnson,  who  took  over,  assured  us  that 
he  would  stick  to  the  promises  made  by 
President  Keanedv  So  far.  they  have  not 
been  violated  "  1 

Speaking  of  President  Elsenhower.  Khru- 
shchev was  quoted  .is  saving 

"If  I  were  to  compare  the  two  American 
Presidents  whom  I  met.  the  compari.son  would 
obviously  not  be  in  favor  of  Elsenhower. 

"Judging  from  the  opinion  of  people  who 
knew  Elsenhower  as  a  military  leader  and 
as  a  statesman,  they  did  not  hold  him  In 
much  respect  either  in  one  field  or  in  the 
other. 

"They  considered  him  a  mediocre  general 
and  a  weak  President,  becaiis*"  of  the  s<->ft- 
ness  of  his  character  and  one  must  admit 
that  he  Is  a  good  man  He  easily  fell  under 
the  Influence  of  hi.^  aides  and  his  subordi- 
nates Obvlouslv  being  .\  President  and  rjllng 
the  country  was  a  greit  burden  for  him. 

"Esenhower.  when  we  had  any  more  or 
less  Important  negotiations  would,  at  every 
question  I  put  forward.  lmme<llar«ly  turn 
to  his  advisers  and  aides  demanding  explan.i- 
tlons  or  answers  to  my  questions 

"When  I  Ciime  to  the  States  and  met  Ei.-ien- 
hower  In  the  White  House,  the  first  thing  I 
did  was  begin  to  attack  Nixon  Esenhower 
looked  at  me  in  embarrassment  Nixon,  that 
good-for-nothing,  h.id  given  an  Interview 
sa\-lng  all  sorts  of  things.  Esenhower  later 
admitted  that  he  hadn't  seen  it. 

"Nixon  was  pushed  along  by  (the  late  Wls- 
coiwln  Sen  Joseph  B  )  McCarthy,  and  when 
McCarthy  began,  during  lUs  lifetime,  as  one 
might  say.  to  fade.  Nixon  turned  his  back  on 
him  He  is  an  unprincipled  puppet  and  that 
Is  dangerous 

"Mr.  Kennedv  made  a  very  strong  impres- 
sion on  me,  both  as  a  man  and  ;»s  a  states- 
man. I  like  the  way  he.  unlike  Elsenhower. 
had  his  personal  opinion  on  all  questions  we 
discussed    . 

"Kennedy  was  entirely  different  from 
Elsenhower  and  had  a  precisely  formulated 
answer  to  every  question  Apparently  he  had 
thought  them  out  before  and  they  corre- 
sponded to  his  main  line  of  tliought.  to  his 
personal  point  of  view. 

"I  liked  his  face,  sometimes  stern  and  at 
other  times  Ught«'ned  by  a  good-natured 
smile  .  .  . 

"Kennedy  was  a  real  statesman  .  .  . 
Neither  he  nor  I  wanted  war.  so  during  the 
Caribbean  crisis  we  established  direct  com- 
munication between  'he  Kremlin  and  thr 
White  House.  Kenne<iy  had  a  talent  for  solv- 
ing international  conflicts  by  negotiation.  I 
had  proof  of  this  during  the  so-called  Cuban 
crisis. 

"I  think  if  Kennedv  had  been  aJlve  today 


we  wuuld  ha\e  h.id  an  excellent  relationship 
with  the  United  States  because  he  would 
never  have  let  his  country  get  Into  such  a 
sticky  situation  as   It   Is   now  in   Vietnam." 

Mr.  MUNDT  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
all  thoughtful  and  knowledgeable  Amer- 
icans will  agree  that  neither  Khru- 
shchev's bitter  critici.sm  of  Nixon  nor  his 
twastful  effort  to  claim  the  major  credit 
for  Kennedy's  election  is  anything  more 
than  the  cantankerous  comments  of  a 
bitter  and  discredited  old  man  who  has 
become  sullen  in  the  silence  of  his  exile. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  tlie 
fact  that  the  former  Communist  dictator 
goes  to  such  lengths  to  discredit  our  for- 
mer collea-:ue  and  Vice  President  clearly 
indicates  that  Richai'd  M.  Nixon  is  one 
American  leader  whose  perceptiveness 
and  understanding  of  the  menace  of  mil- 
lunt.  agisressive  world  communism 
made  sucii  a  .sharp  Impression  on  Nikita 
Khrushchev  that  he  would  like  to  make 
certain  that  Dick  Nixon  never  again 
holds  a  position  of  influence  In  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  As 
one  Senator  put  it  so  well  at  lunch 
the  other  day,  "With  enemies  like  that, 
Dick  Nixon  has  little  need  for  friends." 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  President, 
John  Chamberlain  wrote  a  highly  sig- 
nificant column  the  other  day  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

NtxoN's   Sin-     He   Was   on   to   Kkrushche\' 
1  By  John  Chamberlain ) 

Nikita  Khrushchev,  emerging  briefly  from 
his  obscurity  the  other  niiihi  to  make  a  tele- 
vision appe.irance.  chilled  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hick  Nixon  a  "good  for  nothing"  (which 
may  have  been  a  polite  translation  of  a 
rougher  term)  without  causing  an  interna- 
tional crisis.  After  all.  the  once-feared  Nikita 
is  Just  a  powerless  old  man.  and  Nixon,  for 
his  part,  is  only  a  private  citizen  Even  so. 
the  American  reaction  to  the  Insult  w,ill  be 
worth  watching.  It  could  tell  us  a  lot  about 
ourselves. 

The  really  Important  question  in  the  world 
today  is  Just  how  far  gone  this  country  la  in 
Its  tired  unwllllqitness  to  face  the  realities 
of  Soviet  forelvrn  policy,  wlilch  Ls  interested 
in  peace  for  Communist  E-istern  Europe  in 
order  to  gain  a  free  hand  for  subversive  ac- 
tion In  Sijuthc;ist  Asia.  In  the  Middle  East, 
along  the  south  ^hore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  very  [wssibly  in  Oreece.  If  Khrushchev's 
Insult  to  Nixon  provokes  a  rise  in  the  latter's 
poll  ratings,  It  will  be  a  sign  that  there  is 
still  some  healthy  ability  to  react  in  the 
American  body  politic.  If  nothing  happens. 
It  will  mean  that  U.S.  citizens  have  lost  the 
ability  to  think  in  terms  of  their  own  sur- 
vival 

Khrushchev,  in  that  television  appearance 
on  a  National  Broadcastlntr  Company  pro- 
gram boa.'!ted  that  his  refusal  to  answer 
Nixon's  request  for  the  re'.p.ise  of  U-2  pilot 
Francis  Gary  Powers  resulted  in  the  election 
of  John  F.  Kennedy  to  the  presidency  The 
lotTlc  of  this  cl.nlm  may  seem  f.ir-fetched, 
but,  since  foreign  powers  aren't  supposed  to 
stick  thoir  finagling  mitts  Into  US  elections, 
the  boast  should  be  resented  even  bv  'he  pro- 
Kennedv  .^mericfins  who  may  have  benefited 
from  Khrushchev's  artJon."i.  The  special  fa- 
vor of  Oommunlsts  Is  not  something  that  any 
g'VKl  Democrat  or  Republican  would  ever 
think  of  mentioning  as  a  campaign  recom- 
mendation At  least  not  openly. 

Khrushchev's  real  objection  to  Nixon  was 
not  thn'  lie  was  "an  unprincipled  pupj^t"  or 
a  "good  for  nothing."  What  really  stuck  In 


Nlkita's  craw  was  Nixon's  pertinacity  la 
standing  up  for  good  Anierican  principles. 

Before  go.n*;  to  Moscow  In  1953  to  open  & 
US  exhibition  ot  consumer  goods.  Nixon  ha<i 
briefed  himself  thoroughly  on  Soviet  strategy 
and  tactics. 

John  Poster  Dulles  had  told  him  that  when 
Communists  talk  of  "peaceiul  co-existence" 
they  mt-an  that  "while  a  revolution  ugalr.it 
a  non-Communist  government  is  proper  and 
should  be  supported,  a  revolution  against  a 
Oommuiiist  government  is  liivanably  wrong 
and  must  be  su}  pressed."  Dulles'  last  words 
to  Nixon  were  that  the  peaceful  co-existence 
which  the  Russians  advoc.ite  "reprpsenu 
pe.^ce  for  the  Communist  world  and  constant 
strife  and  conflict  for  the  non-Communist 
world  "  The  Middle  E>ist  crisis  =hows  us  that 
nothing  h.\s  changed  In  this  respect  since 
Dulles  died 

Armed  with  t.'ue  insight.  Nixon  was  able 
to  t.ike  Khruthrhev  on  in  the  famouf 
"Kitchen  Debate"  at  the  .Americ.in  Consumer 
Goods  Exhibition  In  Moscow's  Sokollniki 
Park.  "Don't  give  me  your  ultimatum."  Nixon 
shouted  at  Khrushchev  in  full  view  of  both 
.American  and  Soviet  .Audiences. 

Bob  Considlne.  a  great  reporter,  gi'es  an 
unforcettAble  eye-witness  picture  of  the  con- 
frontation In  this  recent  autobiography  "It's 
All  News  to  Me  "  When  Nlxon  said  tc 
Khrushchev.  "Listen,  for  every  word  you 
print  in  your  papers  from  .t  speech  by  our 
president,  we  print  a  hundred  words  of  your 
speeches."  Consldlne  found  himself  .-uddenlv 
yellme.  "That's  telling  him.  Dick!" 

This  picture  of  Nlxon  .as  the  defender  o! 
US  Interests  Is  what  Americans  should  have 
recalled  when  Khrushchev  called  Nixon  a 
"grxxl  for  nothing"  the  other  night.  For  what 
Khi-u.shchev  w.is  saying  was  actually  some- 
thing quite  different  He  was  t.icltly  :idm!t- 
ting  that  Nlxon  wa.<!  a  knowledgeable  .Ameri- 
can patriot,  not  a  supine  chiirarter  who  could 
be  manipulated  by  the  Kremlin  to  its  own 
subtle  ends. 
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EDUCATION   MEANS   INNOVATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  a  ver>-  interesting 
article  which  appeared  in  the  June  1967 
issue  of  California  School  Boards,  en- 
titled. "Fountain  Valley:  Education 
Means  Innovation." 

Dr.  Edward  W.  Beaubicr,  district  su- 
perintendent, and  his  as.>;ociatcs  of  the 
Fountain  Valley  School  District,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  article,  exemplify  what 
can  be  done  by  dedicated  educators  in 
bringing  Into  being  programs  and  serv- 
ices to  those  young  people  In  such  areas 
which  meet  the  needs  of  the  boys  and 
girls. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
alluded  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pi-intcd  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Fountain  V.alley  Educ.\tion  Means 
Innovation 

Tlie  *'.me  Is  coming,  If  it  Is  not  .ilready 
here,  when  d.inger  signals  are  flashing — sig- 
nals thit  say  something  is  nut  of  phase,  that 
most  public  schools  may  be  lavishing  vast 
and  Increasing  amounts  of  time  and  energv 
preparing  students  for  a  world  th.it  no  longer 
exists. 

ThouRh  this  has  been  a  time  of  educa- 
tional research,  the  real  reforms  that  mlgS- 
be  expected  have  as  yet  only  touched  a  sm&l' 
portion  of  our  schools.  While  such  st^ible  or- 
ganlzTtlons  as  banks  and  Insur.ince  com- 
panies have  been  altered  almost  beyond  rec- 
ognition, tod  ly's  cla5srx>m. — In  physical  lay- 
out,  method   and   content   of   Instruction— 


sull  resembles  the  classroom  of  30  years  or 
more  ago. 

The  demands  of  an  electronic  technology 
preclude  the  status  quo.  By  the  time  this 
vears  babies  have  become  1989's  college  grad- 
uates, schooling  as  we  know  It  now  may  only 
be  a  memory. 

Resistance  to  change  Is  understandable 
and  perhaps  unavoidable  in  an  endeavor  as 
complex  as  education,  particularly  as  It  deals 
with  human  lives.  However,  it  Is  precisely 
because  it  deals  with  human  lives  that  ed- 
ucation takes  on  such  an  urgent  need  for 
action. 

The  line  of  action  for  education  lies  In 
capitalizing  on  and  developing  human 
powers — powers  such  as  "tlme-blndlng" — the 
use  of  which  makes  each  man  unique  from 
all  others.  This  momentous  power  Is  the 
means  by  which  one  Individual  can  benefit 
from  all  the  knowledge,  the  wisdom  and  the 
experience  of  other  persons  throughout  his- 
tory. 

Just  as  the  needs  of  civilization  and  so- 
ciety are  complex  and  ever  changing,  the 
potential  of  the  individual  as  a  "time-binder" 
will  vary  widely.  It  Is  a  significant  function 
of  education  to  strengthen  to  Its  highest 
degree  this  power  In  each  Individual  so  that 
he  may  contribute  as  an  active  participant, 
not  a  passive  onlooker,  to  the  fulfillment  of 
society's  needs  as  well  as  to  his  own  fulfill- 
ment. 

What  kinds  of  programs  accomplish  these 
objectives?  California  school  boards  asked 
this  question,  and  among  the  responses  was 
invariably  the  Fountain  Valley  School  Dis- 
trict In  Orange  County.  Evidence  of  that 
district's  success  is  Its  selection  as  the  first 
demonstration  center  for  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  and  demonstration  center 
for  the  Kettering  Foundation's  League  of 
Cooperating  Schools,  such  films  as  "The  Cut- 
ting Edge  of  Teaching"  produced  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  and  "Make  a  Mighty 
Reach"  produced  by  the  Kettering  Founda- 
tion, which  feature  the  district,  awards  from 
the  California  Psychologists  Association  for 
"Educational  Excellence",  the  Exchange 
Club  for  American  Heritage  Programs,  and 
special  recognition  from  the  California  State 
Department  of  Education  for  building  de- 
sign. Fountain  Valley  was  asked  to  present 
feature  presentations  by  the  California  Ele- 
mentary School  Administrators  Association, 
the  Department  of  Elementary  School  Prin- 
cipals (NEA).  Individualized  Instruction 
Conference  In  San  Diego,  and  the  Third  In- 
ternationa! Curriculum  Conference,  St.  Cath- 
erine's College  In  Oxford.  England. 

The  district  personnel  are  enthusiastic 
about  their  programs,  of  course,  but  we  asked 
"Why?"  of  legislators,  congressmen,  school 
board  members,  the  mayor,  educator,  and 
others.  Their  answers  will  help  to  explain 
why  this  district  has  been  singled  out  so 
often. 

Solutions  to  the  perplexing  problem  of 
keeping  education  In  step  with  a  fast  chang- 
ing world  have  been  analyzed  by  the  board 
and  administration  of  Fountain  Valley  who 
believe  that  the  following  questions  must 
be  answered  to  plan  an  educational  program 
for  the  future: 

It  is  one  that  Is  Ufe-orlented  and  there- 
fore geared  toward  the  development  of  prob- 
lem solving,  analysis.  Inquiry,  and  decision- 
making skills? 

Will  It  be  one  In  which  the  student  is 
actively  and  Intimately  Involved  as  a  par- 
ticipant rather  than  being  spoon-fed  a  pack- 
age of  facts  which  may  very  early  become 
obsolete? 

It  Is  built  on  a  student's  successes  as  an 
individual  rather  than  on  his  failure  at  a 
rigid  norm'' 

Will  It  be  one  that  Is  designed  with  the 
Involvement  of  the  community  and  will  It  be 
In  step  with  the  community's  demands? 

"The  Fountain  Valley  School  District  has 
been  the  most  rapidly  growing  area  In  Orange 
County  during  the  past  10  years — at  a  rate 


of  2.380%.  During  the  la^t  three  years  the 
board,  staff  and  community  have  really 
'pulled  together'  to  provide  quality  educa- 
tion while  faced  with  the  huge  task  of  build- 
ing schools,  employing  personnel  and  es- 
tablishing teaching  programs.  .  .  .  There  has 
obviously  been  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
energy  invested  in  developing  this  school 
district.  The  County  Board  of  Education,  and 
the  County  Schools  staff  is  certainly  proud 
of  the  leadership  Fountain  Valley  has  shown 
in  Orange  County. 

"Dr.  D.  S.  Stylianou, 

"President,  Orange  County  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation." 
"Fountain  Valley  has  demonstrated  effec- 
tively that  it  is  possible  to  cope  with  unusual 
problems  and  still  engage  in  forward-looking, 
Irmovative  educational  activity.  Unfortu- 
nately, some  school  systems  in  America  have 
used  rapid  growth,  overcrowding,  and  diffi- 
culties In  securing  competent  teachers  as 
excuses  for  not  keeping  abreast  of  the  times 
in  developing  educational  programs.  Super- 
intendent Beaubler  and  his  staff  have  come 
to  grips  with  these  problems  aggressively, 
while  moving  forward  toward  the  frontiers 
of  new  practices  in  education. . . . 

"John  I.  Ooodlad, 

"Director,  Research  and  Development 
Division,  Institute  for  Development  of 
Educational  Activities." 

COMMUNITY  INVOLVEMENT 

In  developing  the  school  district  and  its 
educational  program,  the  Board  of  educa- 
tors have  worked  with  the  community  in  a 
sincere  interest  to  solicit  and  actively  Involve 
community  leaders  and  groups,  associations, 
and  service  organizations  in  the  planning 
and  affairs  of  the  district.  In  addition,  the 
Parent-Teacher  groups,  the  Superintendent/ 
Parent  Council,  President's  Round  Table,  and 
Citizens  Advisory  Committee  meet  for  orien- 
tation workshops  and  study  sessions  at  the 
school  and  district  levels. 

"The  community  of  Fountain  Valley  has 
recognized  the  Importance  and  the  values  of 
the  work  being  done  in  their  schools  and  has 
actively  supported  In  every  way,  and  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  financing,  the  efforts 
of  their  school  district  personnel.  In  times 
of  financial  difficulty  this  strong  community 
support  represents  the  highest  type  of 'ac- 
colade for  public  education. 

"Dr.  Robert  Peterson, 

"Superintendent, 
"Orange  County  Schools." 

An  Integral  part  of  this  Involvement  with 
the  community  Is  a  public  Information  pro- 
gram which  has  been  developed  with  the  co- 
operation of  -three  local  newspapers,  to  il- 
lustrate features  of  the  total  program— new 
methods,  techniques,  organization,  design, 
financing,  awards  and  general  information. 

BUILDING  PROGRAM 

"There  are  several  features  of  the  Foun- 
tain Valley  School  District's  program  that 
make  It  outstanding  among  the  nation's 
school  systems.  The  buildings,  themselves, 
for  example,  each  constructed  on  plans  de- 
veloped cooperatively  by  architects  and 
school  personnel,  are  especially  well  adapted 
to  meeting  the  needs  of  all  the  children.  No 
child  or  groups  of  children  has  to  wait  for 
some  moments  before  or  after  school  to  get 
help.  He  goes  at  once  to  the  center  room 
where  an  especially  able  teacher  and  one  or 
two  students  or  adult  sub-professionals  are 
available. 

"Gebtrude  Noar, 
"Educational     Consultant,     Anti-Defa- 
mation League  of  B'nai  B'rith." 

The  11  schools  in  the  district,  all  construc- 
ted since  1963,  have  reorganized  the  use  of 
space  so  that  six  to  eight  classrooms  are 
clustered  about  a  core  room  called  a  Learn- 
ing Center.  The  Learning  Center  Is  used  as 
a  resource  and  teaching  center  for  maximum 
utilization  of  the  buildings  to  implement  the 
instructional  program. 

In  addition,  the  schools  are  so  designed 


that  areas  can  be  converted  for  use  as  com- 
munity centers  to  be  used  by  church  groups, 
scouts,  service  groups,  associations,  and  civic 
groups  for  their  meetings  and  activities. 

In  each  building,  provisions  have  been 
made  for  moveable  walls,  vinyl  covered  cork 
walls,  moveable  desks,  cabinets  and  case 
work  on  casters  to  provide  for  flexibility  in 
organizing  classroom  areas  for  special  centers. 
Construction  for  the  total  program  utilizes 
brick,  steel,  glass,  ceramic  tile  and  plastics  to 
limit  maintenance  costs. 

instructional  program 

"Individual  needs  for  students  are  given 
the  highest  priority  in  planning  and  pro- 
graming by  the  board,  administrators,  and 
staff  of  the  FV  school  district.  Mutually,  they 
have  developed  a  program  along  with  ccm- 
munity  participation  which  encourages 
teachers  to  recognize  the  individual  differ- 
ences of  students,  and  which  provides  the 
facilities  and  aid  needed  by  teachers  to  fol- 
low through  so  that  their  youngsters  are 
actually  educationally  challenged  at  their 
different  levels. 

"Dr.  Peterson." 

"In  the  past  year  I  have  visited  many 
schools  in  the  U.S.  in  search  of  innovative 
practices  in  staff  utilization  and  staff  de- 
velopment. We  have  selected  160  demonstra- 
tion centers  for  our  national  project.  The 
Year  of  the  Non-Conference — Emphasis:  The 
Teacher  and  His  Staff.  In  these  centers 
teachers  and  administrators  are  testing  out 
new  and  more  efficient  and  effective  ways  to 
utilize  the  talents  available  in  a  school  and 
community  and  to  develop  the  kind  of  school 
and  community  environment  which  helps 
teachers  teach  well   and   children   learn. 

"The  FV  school  district  was  the  first  dem- 
onstration center  selected.  .  .  .  The  ad- 
ministrative leadership  Is  Imaginative  and 
sound;  the  teaching  staff  participates  in  a 
genuine  and  helpful  way  in  planning  and 
carrying  out  the  program;  parents  are  di- 
rectly and  appropriately  Involved  as  volunteer 
aides;  the  community  is  providing  strong 
support  for  the  school  system. 

"However  the  most  exciting  and  significant 
thing  happening  In  the  FV  schools  Is  that 
each  child   is  getting  more  Individual   help 
and  attention  and  the  talents  of  the  teachers 
and  other  staff  members  are  being  utilized 
more    effectively    and    efficiently    than    they 
are  in  the  conventional  school  programs. 
"Dr.  Don  Da  vies. 
"Executive  Secretary,  National  Commis- 
.^ion  on   Teacher  Education   and  Pro- 
fessional Standards,  NEA." 

The  first  casualty  In  this  changing  proc- 
ess has  been  one  of  the  whole  business 
of  teacher-led  instruction — the  shift  has 
been  from  teaching  to  learning.  Instruction 
here  Is  personalized  through  techniques  of 
pupil  placement,  academic  diagnosis,  pre- 
scription, and  constant  evaluation.  The 
prime  effort  Is  to  match  the  student  with 
the  necessary  and  appropriate  materials,  con- 
cepts, and  people  to  provide  for  Individual- 
ized Instruction. 

"The  district's  looking  ahead  was  not  con- 
fined only  to  the  enlargement  of  the  student 
population,  but  in  the  field  of  education. 
They  embarked  on  a  program  of  individual- 
ized instruction  and  other  new  innovations 
that  have  not  only  been  the  talk  of  the 
County,  but  its  Impact  cm  the  educational 
community  has  been  felt  throughout  the 
State. 

"I  am  proud  to  represent  a  district  whose 
people,  teachers,  administrators,  and  school 
board  members  have  the  courage  and  sellT- 
determlnatlon  to  accept  the  local  responsi- 
bility of  improving  the  educational  system, 
and  who  have  therefore  contributed  so  much 
to  the  continued  quality  educaUon  in 
California.  ■> 

"Robert  H.  BtraKE, 
"Assemblyman,  Seventieth  District." 

"Taking  up  the  new  tools  of  our  modern 
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technology  and  adapting  the  techniques,  the 
material*  and  even  the  building  faculties  to 
make  these  tools  effective,  PV  Is  showing  all 
of  U8  how  we  can  do  in  an  Improved  and 
more  relevant  manner  the  Job  of  educating 
our  youngsters.  ...  We  have  surveyed  their 
plants,  tasted  of  the  spirit  of  those  Involved 
and  witnessed  the  results  In  the  performance 
of  their  pupils  It  moves  us  to  say  to  the 
other  districts  in  California;  Go  you  and  do 
likewise. 

"RlCH.IRO   T    H.\NNA, 

US.     Con^essman.     34th     DUtnct     of 
California:' 

THl    CLASSROOM    PROGRAM 

Working  In  a  nongraded  school  district, 
the  teacher  may  be  operating  In  a  flexibly 
grouped  class  or  multi-grade  but  w:th  multi- 
level basal  systems,  books,  materials,  reading 
labs,  science  labs  and  electronic  equipment. 

The  class  grouping  arrangement  allows  the 
teacher  to  spend  more  than  one  year  with 
the  children  In  order  to  expand  and  more 
personalize  the  program. 

Such  equipment  as  the  tape  recorder  with 
headset*  function  much  as  a  'second 
teacher"  to  provide  skill  lessons  In  phonics 
or  mathematics,  spelling  or  enrichment  ma- 
terials. Tapes  are  prepared  by  the  teacher 
for  Immediate  skill  lessons,  provided  by  the 
districts  for  more  general  needs,  or  commer- 
cially prepared 

Self-contained  projector  .ind  screen  units 
with  headsets  provide  additional  opportunity 
for  individualizing  instruction  Students 
mav  take  a  self-selected  or  teacher  pre- 
scribed film  to  this  se'.f-loidlng  projector 
and  vlew.lt  In  the  classroom  without  dis- 
turbing children  involved  In  other  learning 
experiences. 

Pupil-teacher  conferences  are  conducted 
during  class  time  for  the  purpose  of  iden- 
tifying academic  problems  or  successes  and 
to  prepare  a  fo'.mdatlon  for  Individual  and 
small  group  assignments  or  iesvsons  These 
Individual  conferences  permit  person.il  eval- 
uations In  the  form  of  an  analysis  for 
growth.  This  analysis  can  be  converted  Into 
an  ongoing  profile  developed  on  e.ich  child 
to  continue  effective  personalized  prescrip- 
tions. 

Cooperative  teaching  provides  for  addi- 
tional grouping  of  children  to  capitalize  on 
teachers'  strengths  for  in-depth  instruction 
Self-directed  learning  activities  Include 
Individual  contracts,  self-selected  reading 
with  follow-up  and  evaluation,  sm.ill  er 'up 
discussion  with  summary  and  evaluation. 
research,  experimentation,  creative  drama- 
tization, projects,  deb.ite.  that  place  more 
responsibility  for  learning  with  the  Individ- 
ual child. 

LE-^RNING    CENTER 

The  Learning  Center  functions  (for  6  8 
teachers)  as  an  extension  of  the  regular 
classroom  and  ^.^perates  as  a  resource  center 
for  diagnostic  materials,  electronic  teaching 
devices,  tape  banks,  test  banks,  science  cen- 
ters, a  rotating  library  system,  audio-visual 
equipment,  reference  and  resource  mate- 
rials. Additionally.  It  operates  iis  a  teaclung 
center  supervised  by  a  Coordinating  Teach- 
er who  also  conducts  individual,  small 
group,   and   cooperative    teaching   programs 

COORDINATING    TEACHER 

The  Coordinating  Teacher  is  .^elected  on 
the  basis  of  being  a  master  teacher  and  an 
expert  In  interpersonal  relations.  Ten  per- 
cent additional  salary  is  paid  for  assuming 
this  responsibility  The  C'.x^rdinatlng  Teach- 
er Is  not  assigned  to  a  regular  classroom  but 
works  with  the  teachers  and  children  In  the 
classroom  cluster  bv  ct'operatively  diagnos- 
ing the  academic  prosrr.ams  for  the  children 
evaluating  pupil  progress,  and  scheduling 
children  for  instructional  purposes  She  de- 
velops and  participates  in  cooperative  teach- 
ing programs.  Implementing  new  methods 
and  special  programs 


AUXILIARY    PERSONNFX 

In  the  Learning  Center  Is  a  teaclier  aide 
who  serves  as  a  secretary  and  non-lnstr\ic- 
tlonal  assistant  to  the  Coordinating  Teacher 
and  other  cluster  teachers.  Her  responsibili- 
ties Include  clerical  work,  filing,  duplicating. 
Circulating  and  retrieving  mat«rlals.  record- 
ing systems,  and  operating  audio-visual 
equipment 

In  addition  to  this  paid  aide  program  Is  a 
volunteer  program  of  approximately  1,000 
parents  who  work  in  service  capacities  to 
the  schools  and  district  for  approximately 
four  hours  each  day 

Curriculum  Materials  Center  Aides  fill  re- 
quests by  using  hand  tools  to  make  teach- 
ing devices,  visual  ald.s,  and  Instructional 
games. 

Library  Aides  assist  the  central  library  staff 
with  such  ta.sks  as  pasting  pockets  In  books, 
shelving  books,  filing  catalogue  cards,  check- 
ing books  in  and  out.  and  circulating  re- 
quested books. 

Health.  Welfare  and  Safety  Aides  assist 
the  school  nurse  with  vision  and  hearing 
tests.  Immunization  programs,  health  proj- 
ects and  programs,  safety  programs  and  pup- 
pet shows  for  primary  children. 

CURRICVLtTM     MATERIALS    CENTER 

In  a  program  geared  to  the  needs  and  In- 
terests of  individual  children.  It  Is  essential 
to  have  a  storehouse  of  ideas,  materials,  and 
equipment.  In  F\'  the  Curriculum  Materials 
Center  operates  an  in-ser'.lce,  dissemination 
and  work  area  for  the  teachers  and  teaching 
programs  of  the  district  It  Is  staffed  with 
certificated  and  clas-^ifled  personnel  who  are 
highly  skilled  in  the  areas  of  curriculum  Im- 
plementation  and   human   dynamics. 

•The  FV  school  district  staff,  with  the 
liberal  use  of  a  variety  of  audio-visual  aids, 
described  certain  features  of  their  program 
at  the  recent  California  Elementary  School 
Administrators  .^.ssoclatlon  slate  conference. 
Following  the  meeting,  one  prlnlcpal  wrote 
on  his  evaluation  sheet  .  .  .  'Fountain  Valley! 
.  .  who  do  they  think  they  are?"  The  ques- 
tion was  relevant,  although  the  writer's  in- 
ference was  clear.  He  was.  as  a  proper  'tra- 
ditionalist,' offended  by  the  confidence  and 
skill  with  which  these  professionals  discussed 
their  solutions  to  educational  problems. 
There  appeared  in  them  no  hesitation,  no 
doubt  that  they  had  the  answers,  and  right 
answers  at  that. 

"Two  things  are  clear  to  me  after  close 
Inspection  of  the  operation  of  their  school 
district  (1)  they  have  a  substantive,  excit- 
ing and  productive  program  for  boys  and 
girls,  successfully  Implemented  by  an  out- 
standing staff,  and  (2)  no  reluctance  to  sell 
this  program  to  their  community  and  any- 
one else  who  will  listen.  This  Is  a  rare  and 
valuable  combination  of  characteristics. 
unique  in  our  school  Establishment. 

"FV  .  .  .  not  only  knows  who  they  are  but 
they  know  what  they're  doing!  Tliey  deserve 
a  thoughtful  look,  encouragement  and  com- 
mendation from  their  colleagues. 

"Thomas  D.  Wood. 
"Executive  Sccrctarij.  CESAA." 

PRE-E.MPLOYMENT    SEMINAR 

A  seminar  is  conducted  each  summer  In 
order  to  assist  teachers  new  to  the  district 
In  orienting  themselves  to  new  teaching 
techniques  and  methods  In  FV  educational 
pro::rram  The  emphasis  for  this  program  Is 
placed  m  five  major  areas:  (1)  the  mechan- 
ics of  classroom  organization  and  district 
point  of  view;  (2»  methods  of  individualiz- 
ing the  curriculum;  (3i  use  of  materlal;s  and 
audio-visual  equipment  In  Indlvldu.iUzIng 
instruction:  (4t  cooperative  teaching:  (5) 
use  of  the  Curriculum  Materials  Center  and 
district  services 

A  12  month  school  year  with  four  week 
summer  sessions  also  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  new  teachers  to  observe  demon- 
strations given  by  regular  classroom  teach- 


"There  is  much  talk  In  American  schools 
about  Innovation.  One  school  system  which 
has  taken  national  leadership  in  actually 
accomplishing  innovation  Is  the  FV  school 
district,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Edward 
A.  Beaubler.  It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  salute 
the  FV  school  district  and  Ed  Beaubler  for 
their  very  substantial  contribution  toward 
a   better  educational  system. 

"Don  Whtte. 
"Executive    Vice    President,    National 
Avdio-Visual  Association,  Inc." 
'  Our  City  of  Fountam  Valley  Is  very  proud 
of  ihe  FV  Element.iry  School  Dlr.trlct.  I  be- 
lieve the  success  of  the  District  is  due  to  a 
combination   of  circumstances  which  begin 
basically  with  the  people  of  the  community 
and    their   fine   attitude    toward   education. 
.  .  .  this  district  Is  an  outst^mding  example 
of  modern   educational  programming  which 
makes  the  best  use  of  the  talents  of  its  school 
children. 

"Robest  D.  Schwerdtfecer. 

"Mayor." 
"Conversation  ten  years  ago,  or  even  five 
years  ago,  about  ^V  seemed  to  always  brtng 
the  question,  'Where  Is  It?*  This  year  hun- 
dreds of  school  board  members,  administra- 
tors, teachers,  .tnd  educational  research  peo- 
ple have  come  to  our  schools  from  as  far  away 
a-s  Hawaii  and  New  'York  and  also  such  coun- 
tries as  Japan.  Germany.  England.  Canada, 
and  Israel  Recently,  the  Director  for  the 
Texas  Governor's  Committee  on  Public  Ed- 
ucation and  committee  members  spent  the 
day  analyzing  our  progr.im. 

"Before  growth  first  started  in  1963  (250 
enrollment),  the  .school  board  and  adminis- 
tration organized  a  m.ister  plan  for  the 
schix)l  district  and  agreed  upon  the  type  of 
educational  program  that  would  provide  the 
best  possible  basic  education  for  the  children 
coming  to  FV.  (Current  enrollment  is  6,700  i 
".  .  .  Our  community  har  gi\en  a  great 
amount  of  support  during  these  few  short 
years  In  passing  bond  and  tax  elections  along 
with  considerable  interest  In  the  various 
tearhlng  protjrams.  The  number  of  parents 
and  the  work  they  do  without  pay  In  health 
and  safety  areas.  In  library  materials,  and 
making  aids  for  the  teachers  Is  truly  In- 
spiring. 

"Mrs    Naomi  .Jonkman, 
•■Clerk.  Board  of  Trustees." 


TEXTILE  IMPORTS  BILL 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  clad  to  join  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1796,  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollincs]  and  cospon- 
sored  by  more  than  30  Senators. 

Last  March  1.  I  joined  with  a  number 
of  Senators  in  a  discussion  in  the 
Senate  of  the  problems  our  domestic 
textile  industry-  faces  from  ever-rising 
imports.  These  problems  are  still  with 
U.S,  and  they  involve  plant  closings,  lay- 
offs, and  other  situations  of  grave  con- 
cern to  those  of  us  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  the  working  man  and  his 
family. 

The  bill  Introduced  by  Senator  Hol- 
lincs would  meet  this  problem  by  en- 
couraging negotiations  on  voluntary 
agreements.  Then,  if  agreements  could 
not  be  con.summated.  a  system  of  quotas 
on  the  importation  of  certain  textile  ar- 
ticles would  be  Imposed.  If.  however, 
there  exist  or  later  come  into  existence 
any  bilateral  or  multilateral  agreements 
governing  textile  import.s.  then  the  Presi- 
dent is  given  the  authority  to  modify 
the  quota  system  to  reflect  t^e  terms  oi 
the  agreement. 

It  Is  my  belief,  Mr.  President,  that  our 
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best  textile  import  policy  is  one  based 
on  voluntary  agreements.  This  is  the 
guiding  principle  of  our  Federal  textile 
y  policy,  and  it  has  been  so  since  1961.  I 
think  that  the  existence  of  viable  trade 
agreements,  effectively  enforced,  is  the 
best  guarantee  that  we  will  have  both  a 
healthy  trade  expansion  policy  and  a 
healthy  textile  industry. 

I  invite  attention,  at  this  point,  to  the 
bill  introduced  in  the  House  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  Representative 
Wilbur  Mills.  His  bill,  the  proposed 
Textile  Trade  Act  of  1967,  would  author- 
ize the  President  to  undertake  negotia- 
tions looking  to  the  consummation  of 
agreements  to  provide  orderly  trade  in 
textile  articles.  If  after  180  days  follow- 
ing the  passage  of  the  bill  there  remained 
certain  categories  of  textile  articles  not 
covered  by  agreement,  then  these  arti- 
cles would  be  subject  to  the  imposition 
of  quotas. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  tried 
to  enter  into  workable  agreements  with 
those  coimtries  whose  imports  to  this 
country  are  large,  but  without  much  suc- 
cess. I  would  hope,  now  that  the  Ken- 
nedy round  is  concluded,  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  redouble  its  efforts 
to  win  bilateral  and  multilateral  agree- 
ments. This  is  the  key  to  an  orderly 
international  trade  in  textile  articles, 
and  I  hope  that  we  can  greatly  enlarge 
our  participation  in  them. 


DR.  LOR  AN  B.  MORGAN  OP  WYO- 
NHNG  FIGHTS  THE  "OTHER  WAR" 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
people-to-people  aspect  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam — the  so-called  other  war — 
which  is  fought  in  the  schools  and  hos- 
pitals, rather  than  on  the  battlefields,  has 
been  waged  for  the  past  60  days  by  Dr. 
Loian  B.  Morr;an,  an  ophthalmologist 
and  ophthalmic  surgeon  from  Torring- 
ton.  Wyo. 

I  have  had  a  number  of  exchanges  of 
correspondence  with  Dr.  Morgan  during 
his  tour  in  Vietnam,  and  he  has  favored 
me  with  a  copy  of  his  April-May  report, 
in  whiQh  he  makes  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations which  I  feel  are  deserving  of 
implementation. 

In  his  report.  Dr.  Morgan  alludes  to 
■  two  serious  practical  problems"  which 
were  and  are  present  as  an  Impediment 
to  the  treatment  of  patients  in  Vietnam. 
The  first  is  the  difficulty  of  transporta- 
tion: the  second  is  the  lack  of  a  smoothly 
functioiiing  supply  system  for  medical 
needs. 

I  would  hope  that  when  this  matter  is 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Pentagon 
and  the  Department  of  State,  some  cor- 
rective steps  might  be  taken  along  the 
line^  recommended  by  Dr.  Morgan. 

The  people  of  Wyoming  and  the  Na- 
tion can  be  very  proud  of  volunteer  doc- 
tors, teachers,  scientists,  and  other 
civilians  who  willingly  go  to  Vietnam,  ex- 
posing themselves  to  many  of  the  dan- 
gers found  in  any  combat  area  'which 
has  neither  front  nor  rear  lines.        ^^^ 

I  commend  Dr.  Morgan  for  leaving  his 
practice  and  community  to  go  to  Viet- 
iiam  for  what  he  has  called  "the  most 


challenging  and  hardest  job  I  have  ever 
done,  but  one  to  which  I  hope  to  apply 
myself  again." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Ophthalmoloct  Vietnam,  Aprii/-May  1967 

To  write  a  report  on  the  sixty  day  "tour  of 
duty"  as  a  volunteer  ophthalmologist  In  Vinh 
Long,  Vietnam,  Is  an  almost  Insurmountable 
task.  In  one  sentence.  It  Is  the  most  gratify- 
ing experience  of  my  life;  the  most  chal- 
lenging, hardest  job  I  have  ever  done,  but 
one  to  which  I  hope  to  apply  myself  again. 

The  patient  load  and  the  working  condi- 
tions have  been  covered  well  by  previous  re- 
ports. I  would  like  to  add  only  two  profes- 
sional observations  and  two  practical  ob- 
servatlon£. 

Professionally,  corneal  transplants  can  be 
done  In  unlimited  numbers.  Preserved  cor- 
neae  are  there  now  and  will  be  resupplled 
by  the  International  Eye  Foundation  on  re- 
quest. Most  cases  require  penetrating  kerato- 
plasty, however,  and  the  equipment  for  an 
eye  bank  Is  there  now.  I  have  been  assured 
by  the  Medicine  Chief  of  the  Vlnh  Long  Hos- 
pital, B%c  SI  Phung,  that  fresh  eyes  can  be 
obtained  without  trouble.  I  would  hope  a 
corneal  transplant  team  would  see  fit  to 
take  a  tour  there.  The  political  Impact  would 
be  tremendous.  The  State  Department  of  the 
United  States  would  do  well  to  consider  this 
possibility. 

The  perforated  cornea  Is  a  dally  clinical 
problem.  Many  of  these  eyes  can  be  saved  by 
the  flush  fitting  scleral  lens.  I  assembled  a 
kit — In  an  ordinary  attache  case — that 
worked  very  nicely.  I  would  recommend  any 
future  volunteer  to  spend  some  time  con- 
sidering this  before  he  goes. 

Two  serious  practical  problems  exist.  I 
spent  hours  trying  to  solve  them,  but  after 
one  month,  my  replacement  says  they  are 
still  present. 

First,  the  only  transportation  available  Is 
obtained  by  begging.  Doctors  by  natvu-e  are 
Independent  people  and  are  reluctant  to  beg 
for  rides  to  meals,  hospital,  Px,  Church,  etc. 
My  work  output  could  have  doubled  If  I 
had  had  my  own  transportation.  Vietnamese 
civilians.  State  Department  personnel,  and 
Allied  Forces  are  aU  driving  American  mo- 
tor vehicles  furnished  free  of  charge.  The 
ophthalmologist  should  have  his  own  vehicle 
24  hours  a  day. 

Second,  the  need  for  a  smooth  running 
supply  system  Is  urgent.  AU  of  us  have  had  to 
beg  for  anesthetics,  suture,  antibiotic  solu- 
tions— yes,  even  caps  and  gowns.  Surgical  In- 
struments are  only  what  you  bring  yourself, 
and  I  am  still  waiting — now  6  weeks — for 
mine  to  return.  This  Is  of  considerable  worry 
to  me.  The  lack  of  proper  refraction  equip- 
ment and  frames  and  lenses,  especially  for 
the  aphakia  we  create,  is  most  frustrating. 

However,  each  one  of  us  has  Improved  the 
situation.  I  urge  constant  communication 
between  all  past,  present,  and  future 
ophthalmologists  in  the  program.  This  duty 
can  be  the  greatest  experience  in  your  entire 
personal  and  professional  life.  And,  who 
knows,  maybe  this  program  could  actually 
change,  and  shorten,  the  whole  course  of  the 
■War,  and  thus  the  history  of  the  world.  Few 
men  have  the  opportunity  to  contribute  to  a 
program  with  such  high  ideals  and  unques- 
tionable motives. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  A  NUCLEAR 
NAVY 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  on  this  floor  and  In  the  meeting 
rooms  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 


Atomic  Energy,  I  have  voiced  my  strong 
support  for  a  greater  American  nuclear 
fleet. 

Congress  has  provided  the  leadership 
in  getting  the  Navy  to  use  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion in  its  submarine  and  surface 
fleets.  We  are  finally  getting  on  with  our 
second  nuclear  propelled  aircraft  carrier 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  has  re- 
quested advanced  funding  for  a  third 
nuclear  carrier. 

Congress  is  pushing  for  additional  first 
line  warships  to  support  these  carriers, 
eliminating  some  conventionally  fueled 
warships  from  the  DOD  budget  and  sub- 
stituting nuclear-powered  ships. 

Still,  we  are  not  moving  far  enough  or 
fast  enough  in  the  development  of  a  nu- 
clear Navy.  This  point  is  well  taken  in 
editorials  recently  published  in  news- 
papers in  my  home  State,  in  the  Seattle 
Times  and  the  Tacoma  News  Tribune.        \ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
editorials  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom    the   Seattle   Times,    Jime    16,    1967] 

It  Pays  To  Listen  to  Admiral  Rickoveb 

Vice  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rlckover,  the  crusty 
Navy  officer  who  pioneered  the  nuclear 
Polaris  submarine  program,  has  renewed  his 
undeclared  philosophical  war  against  the 
Pentagon's  cost-analysis  approach  to  weap- 
ons development. 

The  controversial  admiral,  whose  running 
battles  uith  anyone  who  doesn't  agree  with 
him  make  for  exciting  moments,  once  again 
has  turned  to  his  faithful  ally.  Congress,  to 
support  his  recommendation  for  several 
nuclear-powered  surface  ships  to  escort  nu- 
clear aircraft  carriers. 

The  cost  accotmtants,  who  Rickover  says 
run  the  Pentagon,  want  oil-fueled  ships  be- 
cause their  computers  report  they  can  get 
more  ships  for  the  least  money. 

The  admiral  contends  the  Pentagon's  cost- 
effectiveness  policies  are  WTong  In  that  they 
emphasize  getting  the  most,  not  necessarily 
the  best.  Nuclear  ships,  the  admiral  Is  fond 
of  pointing  out,  can  operate  far  from  refuel- 
ing points  for  months  at  a  time  while  oil- 
fueled  ships  have  to  refill  their  tanks 
frequently. 

Rickover  recalls  that  the  same  arguments 
posed  by  the  Pentagon's  present  generation 
of  cost-analysts  were  used  against  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  submarines  20  years 
ago. 

The  admiral  Is  a  gadfly  whose  persistent 
buzzing  about  faults  he  finds  In  defense 
policies  annoys  his  superiors  in  the  Pentagon 
no  end.  But  he  has  been  right  so  many  times 
in  the  past  In  defense  areas  In  which  this 
nation  cannot  afford  to  be  wrong  that  Ws 
recommendations  merit  more  than  passing 
attention  both  by  public  officials  and  the 
public. 

[From  the  Tacoma  News  Tribune  and  Sunday 

Ledger,  July  2,  1967] 

Shottld  We  Increase  Nuclear  Navy? 

America  is  a  maritime  nation,  although 
currently  she  seems  to  be  letting  the  title  go 
by  default.  Wherever  you  examine  this  area 
of  our  national  Interest  today — fishing,  marl- 
time  commerce,  Navy — we  seem  to  be  re- 
treating. ' 

Should  this  trend  continue,  the  United 
States  will  suffer,  because  we  are  a  have-not 
nation  In  respect  to  many  natural  resources.  » 
Many  metals  and  raw  materials  vital  to  our 
security  as  well  as  to  our  prosperity  are  no 
longer  available  within  our  continental 
borders.    Among    these   are    the   bulky   raw 
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materlalB  which  must  come  to  us  over  Tree 
sea  lanes. 

In  this  frameworfc  the  Navy  has  played  a 
historical  role  in  maintaining  the  freedom 
ot  the  seafl.  This  is  a  phrase  with  a  very  real 
meaning.  We  have  witnessed  at  the  GuU  of 
Aquaba  how  suddenly  this  freedom  can  be 
threatened. 

Yet  there  has  been  a  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  Defense  Secretary  Robert  Strange  Mc- 
Namara  to  keep  the  Navy  as  modern  as  It 
could  be.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Sercetary 
MacNamara  has  the  supremely  difficult  Job 
of  auurlng  adequate  defense  at  a  cost  we 
can  pay,  and  such  things  as  nuclear  ships  axe 
not  purchased  in  a  baream  basement.  Never- 
theless, there  are  some  things  which  can  be 
said  for  accelerating  nuclear  construction. 
Today,  on  the  eve  of  our  national  birthday. 
It  might  be  well  to  consider  them: 

WORRISOME  THING  IN  THE  DEEP 

Russia  today  has  an  estimated  50  nuclear 
and  350  conventional  submarines.  And  hleh 
U.S.  Navy  officials  are  concerned  that  we  are 
lagging  behind  In  our  submarine  warfare 
program. 

The  officials  are  concerned  about  the  cur- 
rent btUldlng  program  for  attack  submarines. 
about  the  advanced  age  ot  the  eight  anti- 
submarine warfare  carriers  In  the  fleet,  and 
about  delays  and  soaring  costs  In  develop- 
ment of  better  anti-submarine  torpedoes. 

Well  they  might.  The  Soviets  are  basing 
most  of  their  naval  strength  on  their  sub- 
marine fleet,  and  they  are  constantly  Im- 
proving It. 

However,  the  Navy  has  not  received  much 
sympathy  from  Defense  Secretary  McNa- 
mara.  The  Navy  wanted  five  nuclear  attack 
submarines  in  1968  and  several  m^jro  each 
year  thereafter  Mr  McNam.ira  decided  the 
Navy  was  to  have  three  In  1968  and  three 
more  In  1969 

In  the  meantime.  Vice  Admiral  C  B.  Mar- 
tell.  director  of  the  antl-submarliie  warfare 
program,  told  Congress  that  the  current 
building  pn  gram  of  nuclear  attack  sub- 
marines Is  "entirely  Inadequate;  the  sub- 
marine building  program  cannot  be  turned 
on  and  off  like  a  spigot  of  water  " 

Vice  Admiral  Hym.m  G  Rickover  told  Con- 
gress that  he  considers  the  submarine  build- 
ing program  technically  deficient 

'The  way  things  are  going."  Admiral  Rlck- 
over  told  Congress,  "the  technical  proficiency 
Of  the  Navy  is  being  reduced  every  day.  If 
this  trend  continues,  and  the  Russians  take 
advantage  of  it.  they  may  get  ahead  of  us  In 
nuclear  submarines.  That  Is  my  opinion,  and 
I  will  stick  to  It. " 

PrTKOLrCM    HAS   DEFENSE    DRAWBACKS 

One  major  shortcoming  of  petroleum- 
powered  flghtmi^  ships  Is  the  necessity  for 
frequent  refueling  This  problem  became 
acute  In  World  War  II  and  the  Navy  devel- 
oped refueling  at  sea  for  its  huge  carrier  task 
forces.  Nevertheless,  the  very  amount  of  fuel 
needed  to  keep  such  a  force  going  strained 
our  supply  lines  In  contrast,  nuclear  ships 
can  operate  for  years  without  refueling. 

The  fact  has  been  brought  forcefully  to 
mind  by  the  Arabians,  who  have  moved  to 
cut  our  Middle  E.ist  oil  supply.  Shlpc  operat- 
ing m  Vietnam  have  been  getting  their  fuel 
from  this  comparatively  nearby  and  con- 
venient sovirce  The  same  source  ha^i  been 
supplying  our  land  forces 

While  there  Is  plenty  of  oil  available  else- 
where In  the  world,  it  will  take  60  instead  of 
25  tankers  to  keep  our  force  supplied.  The 
strain  on  our  supplv  line  will  be  considerable. 

The  total  requirement  would  have  been 
reduced  had  the  Navv  been  op>eratlng  with 
nuclear  pwwered  .<ihips  And  although  nu- 
clear fuel  has  a  high  first  cost,  over  the  long 
haul  there  might  be  a  real  economy,  com- 
pared to  the  cost  of  millions  of  gallons  of 
petroleum  used  to  fuel  a  regular  carrier  for, 
say.   10  years 

In  the  event^we  are  ever  called   upon   u-> 


wage  another  two-front  war  as  we  did  from 
1941  to  1346  it  Is  quite  possible  that  our  sup- 
ply of  overseas  ull  would  be  severely  cur- 
tailed. In  thLs  event,  having  a  navy  substan- 
tially powered  with  nuclear  fuel  certainly 
viould  materially  ease  our  defense  supply 
problem. 

CASE  FOR  A  BALANCED  TASK  FORCE 

Today  the  US.  Navy  has  only  four  nu- 
clear powered  ships:  the  carrier  Enterprise, 
cruiser  Long  Beach  and  frigates  Bainbrld/e 
and  Truxton.  Under  the  circixmstances,  it 
has  been  necessary  for  these  ships  to  operate 
w.th  conventionally  fueled  ships. 

Thus,  when  the  Enterprise  started  home 
from  Vietnam  last  year,  she  could  be  accom- 
panied only  by  the  U  S.S.  Bainbrldge.  \^lch 
could  keep  up  with  the  carrier  wlihouf  re- 
fueling. With  only  one  escort,  the  com- 
mander placed  the  Bainbrldge  in  the  most 
likely  direction  a  Russian  reconn.Tl.ssance 
plane  would  appro.ich  from  But  a  Russian 
long  range  bomber  happened  to  approach 
from  a  different  direction  and  was  not  picked 
up  until  it  got  within  range  of  the  Enter- 
prise's radar.  It  should  be  obvious  how  gerl- 
ous  this  would  be  under  combat 

In  time  of  war  a  carrier  tisk  force  Is  ringed 
by  a  protective  fleet  of  supporting  ships: 
cruisers  and  destroyers  who  keep  a  sharp 
watch  for  enemy  aircraft  and  submarines. 
They  must  be  able  to  keep  up  with  the 
carrier. 

Although  an  atomic  destroyer  costs  about 
50  per  cent  more  to  build  than  a  conven- 
tional destroyer,  when  one  considers  the 
long-range  fuel  savings,  the  Increased  effi- 
ciency of  a  nuclear  task  force  and — in  fact — 
the  absolute  necessity  to  give  our  expensive 
nuclear  carriers  adequate  protection  in  time 
of  war.  It  seems  only  logical  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  would  support  the  Navy's 
recommendation   for   a   balanced   fleet. 


THE  CONTINUING  COMMITMENT  OF 
PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  AND  THE 
DEMOCRATS  TO  AMERICAS  OLIV- 
ER CITIZEN 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  uf  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Pre.sident.  a.'-  we  review  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Johnson  administration  and 
two  fcjreat  Democratic  Congresses,  one 
fact  becomes  clear:  The  programs  we 
have  achieved  will  touch  the  lives  of 
evei-y  American  man,  woman,  and  child 
for  generations  to  come. 

Certainly  the  commitment  we  ha\e 
made  to  older  Americans  would,  in  itself, 
stand  as  a  monument  to  human  progress 
and  human  compassion. 

This  fact  has  not  been  lost  on  the  ma- 
jority of  our  people  They  know  that,  his- 
toncally,  the  Democratic  Party  has  been 
associated  with  every  effort  Ui  raise  the 
dignity  of  the  citi'en  over  65,  and  to 
insure  his  economic  and  physical  se- 
curity. 

And  our  generation  of  Democrats  has 
been  true  to  that  tradition. 

On  Jtily  1,  President  Johnson  reminded 
us  of  just  how  much  we  have  accom- 
plished bv  Issuing'  a  statement  marking 
the  first  birthday  of  the  national  health 
proi^ram  known  as  medicare.  He  told  us 
that — 

Benefits  of  $2.4  billion  were  paid  to  4 
million  older  Americans  who  entered 
hospitals  during  the  past  year  alone. 

Two  hundred  thousand  older  patients 
received  home  health  .<;e;vtce^ 

Almost  three- fnurtl.s  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars were  paid  out  to  those  in  the  volun- 
tary insurance  phase  of  medicare 

These  are  the  .statistics  of  accomplish- 


ments. Though  we  may  never  be  able  to 
measure  the  full  degree  of  psychological 
security  which  millions  of  American  citi- 
zens have  realized  through  medicare,  we 
can  certainly  feel  pride  and  accomplish- 
ment in  the  public  and  editorial  opinion 
which  has  pronounced  medicare  an  un- 
qualified success  on  its  first  birthday. 

On  the  same  day  the  President  issued 
his  first  year's  progress  report  on  medi- 
care. He  also  signed  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1967.  It  was  my  privilege  and 
honor  to  introduce  this  legislation  in  the 
Senate.  This  act  extends  the  Nation's 
commitment  to  provide  new  community 
and  other  specialized  .services  to  19  mil'- 
lion  Americans  over  65,  throus^h  their 
States  and  through  their  own  local  com- 
munities. 

Little  do  we  j;ealize  tiie  revolution  im- 
plicit in  these  t^^ivhistonc  acts. 

That  revolution  was  succinctly  ex- 
pressed by  the  President  in  his  message 
to  the  Congress  on  Older  American  in 
Janu.^ry.  where  he  wrote: 

Wr  .siiould  look  upon  the  growing  number 
of  older  citizens  not  as  a  problem  or  a  bur- 
dtn  for  our  democracy,  but  as  an  opportu- 
nity to  enrich  their  lives,  and.  tjirough  then: 
the  lives  of  all  of  us. 

I  need  not  tell  you  here  how  Ion?  it 
took  .such  a  statement  to  be  accepted  by 
many  in  thi.s  loimtry  as  national  policy 

I  need  not  tell  you  how  lone  the 
Democratic  Party,  from  Roosevelt  to 
John.son,  fought  to  have  the  older  person 
treated  as  something  more  than  an  un- 
wanted object,  fit  only  for  the  scrap  heap 
or  the  poorhouse. 

Today,  we  accept  medicare,  the  Olde: 
Americans  Act,  Federal  aid  to  hospitals. 
and  social  security,  just  as  we  accept  the 
air  we  breathe. 

But  how  Ion.;  did  it  take  the  ongina'. 
Social  Security  Act  to  tnuir.ph  over 
the  narrow  opposition  of  the  1920's  ar.d 
1930's?  ' 

It  was  only  the  popularity  of  Franklin 
Roo.^evelt  and  the  spectacle  of  a  nation- 
wide economic  breakdown  which  pot  it 
through  over  the  opposition  of  many 
who.se  voices — if  not  votes — are  still 
heard  in  this  Chamber. 

The  U.S.  Social  Security  Commis- 
sioner reported  a  few  months  back  that 
one  out  of  every  nine  American.s — '22  mil- 
lion— received  monthly  .social  security 
benefits  in  1966.  They  shared  in  benefits 
of  $20  billion. 

And  how  long  was  medicare  in  the 
coming?  It  took  almost  20  years  from  the 
day  President  Tiuman  first  proposed  It 
until  the  day  President  Johnson  finally 
signed  it  into  law. 

When  President  Johnson  signed  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1967.  It  .'^•^cmed 
like  a  simple  act.  Yet  how  many  years  of 
fi'.'hting  by  the  Democratic  Party  for  the 
older  citizen  preceded  that'.'  How  many 
years  of  speaking  out  for  low-rent  hous- 
ing for  senior  citizens,  for  community 
and  health  programs  for  senior  citizens, 
for  employment  opportunities?  Hot 
many  years  of  advocating  civil  rights 
laws  to  prohibit  dLscrimination  because 
of  age'' 

Yet  there  is  .still  more  to  be  done.  There 
are  programs  now  before  the  Congress  to 
be  acted  on. 

There  is  the  proposed  Increase  in  social 
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security  benefits  by  President  Johnson. 
jO  badly  needed  because  of  rising  costs 

Thtre  is  the  proposal  to  permit  older 
citizens  to  earn  more  money  without 
jacrificmg  social  security  benefits. 

There  are  new  housing  and  community 
programs  which  will  help  the  older  citi- 
zen. ,      ,., 

There  is  the  prcventicare  health  pro- 
posal which  would  help  to  prevent  ill- 
■icss  and  disease  before  they  become  a 
s'e-ious  or  debilitating  problem. 

The  record  of  Democratic  Presidents 
and  Democratic-led  Congresses  on  re- 
spondir.e;  to  the  needs  of  the  older  citi- 
zenis  public. 

I  am  proud  to  have  played  a  part  in 
these  programs.  I  am  deeply  proud  that 
we  have  a  President  who  cares  and  feels 
for  the  older  citizen. 

I  am  deeply  proud  to  belong  to  a  party 
that  cares  for  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  recent  statements 
of  President  Johnson  on  medicare  and 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1967,  and  a 
recent  column  by  Marquis  Childs,  com- 
menting on  the  first  anniversary  of 
medicare. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  by  the  President  on  the  Fibst 
Anniversary  of  Medicare 
The  success  of  the  Medicare  Program  in 
its  first  year  has  surpassed  even  the  expecta- 
tions of"  some  ot  its  staunchest  supporters. 
The  program  Is  fulfilling  the  promise  that 
older  Americans  and  their  families  will  be 
free  of  the  fear  of  mdjor  financial  hardship 
because  of  Illness. 

Secretary  John  Gardner  submitted  a  re- 
port to  me  today  In  which  he  advised  that 
in  the  past  year  u.ider  Medicare: 

Four  million  older  Americans  entered 
hospitals,  and  $2.4  billion  In  hospital  bills 
was  paid  out. 

$640  million  for  other  medical  services, 
primarily  physicians'  services,  was  paid  out 
for  the  elderly  enrolled  In  the  voluntary 
medical  Insurance  part  of  the  program. 

200,000  people  have  received  home  health 
services. 

Since  January  1,  1967  another  200,000 
people  have  received  care  In  professional 
nursing  homes.  Tlie  Impact  of  Medicare  goes 
far  beyond  what  can  be  learned  from  a  re- 
cital of  statistics.  The  program  has  triggered 
deep  and  beneficial  changes  In  American 
life: 

In  the  past,  many  aged  Americans  received 
the  medical  care  they  needed  as  ward 
patlenu  or  on  a  charity  basis.  Today  they 
receive  care  on  a  private  patient  basis,  with 
the  dignity  and  freedom  of  choice  that  goes 
with  the  ablity  to  pay  provided  by  Medi- 
care. 

KUUions  of  aged  Americans  now  have  the 
peace  of  mind  that  comes  from  the  knowl- 
edge that  health  care  will  not  entail  deep 
financial  distress.  They  know  they  will  not 
have  to  ask  their  children  or  other  relatives 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  their  medi- 
cal bills.  Before  Medicare  only  a  little  over 
half  of  the  aged  had  any  health  Insurance, 
and  less  than  one-half  of  those  had  broad 
protection  against  hospital  costs. 

As  a  result  of  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  as  applied  to  Medicare,  members  of 
minority  groups  In  many  communities  have 
access  to  quality  hospital  care  previously 
barred  to  them.  Over  95  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's hospitals  are  now  In  compliance. 

Medicare  has  been  a  powerful  force  In  up- 
grading the  level  of  health  care  available  to 


all  Americans.  Today,  6,800  hospitals,  con- 
taining 98.5  percent  of  the  bed  capacity  of 
non-federal  general  care  hospitals  In  the 
United  States,  meet  the  quality  standards  of 
Medicare.  For  several  hundred  of  these  hos- 
pitals considerable  upgrading  was  required  In 
order  to  participate.  In  addition,  the  partici- 
pation of  320  psychiatric  Institutions.  4.000 
extended  care  facilities  and  about  1.800  home 
health  agencies  is  also  conditioned  on  their 
ability   to   provide   quality  care. 

Medicare  has  stimulated  the  development 
of  alternatives  to  hospital  care:  hospital  out- 
p.itient  services,  post-hospital  extended  care, 
home  health  care,  as  well  as  physicians'  serv- 
ices in  the  hospital,  office  or  home.  This  wide 
range  of  Medicare  alternatives  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  doctor,  patient  or  family  to 
make  a  realistic  choice  of  the  service  which 
best  meets  the  patient's  needs.  In  1963,  only 
about  250  home  health  agencies  In  the  coun- 
try could  have  met  Medicare  standards.  To- 
day 1,800  agencies  are  certified  for  Medicare 
participation.  ♦^ 

The  comprehensiveness  of  Medicare  cover- 
age sets  a  standard  against  which  all  age 
groups  measure  the  scope  of  their  health  in- 
surance coverage.  Medicare  Is  stlmiilatlng 
Improved  health  insurance  coverage  In  the 
private  sector  for  the  entire  population. 
Improving  Operations: 

Medicare  Is  an  enterprise  Involving  many 
millions  of  people  and  thousands  of  orga- 
nizations. In  setting  up  a  program  of  such 
magnitude,  there  were  many  unprecedented 
administrative  and  procedural  problems  to 
be  solved. 

For  the  most  part,  the  administration  of 
hospital  benefits  has  gone  well.  Most  hospi- 
tals are  reimbursed  on  a  timely  basis.  Some 
simplifications  are  possible  and  are  being 
pursued,  but  the  administrative  problems  In 
this  area  are  no  longer  substantial. 

The  payment  of  out-patient  hospital  bene- 
fits continues  to  present  problems.  We  have 
recommended  to  Congress  a  major  simpli- 
fication of  these  benefit  provisions. 

On  a  national  basis,  insurance  carriers  had 
a  backlog  of  nearly  eight  weeks  work  after 
the  first  two  months  of  the  opening  of  the 
program.  By  the  first  of  this  year,  this  had 
been  cut  to  five  weeks.  Today,  It  is  down  to 
about  2.3  weeks. 

In  51  of  59  carrier  service  areas,  serving 
90  percent  of  the  Medicare  beneficiaries,  phy- 
sicians' bills  are  being  processed  on  an  aver- 
age of  less  than  21  days,  and  In  14  of  these 
areas  the  average  bill  processing  time  is  10 
days  or  less.  Our  goal  1»  that  all  Insurance 
carriers  should  achieve  the  processing  time 
that   these    14    carriers   have    attained. 

Carriers  are  continuing  to  reduce  proc- 
essing time,  although  bills  are  still  coming 
in  at  a  rate  of  over  700,000  a  week.  Reduc- 
tions result  from  the  introduction  of  elec- 
tronic data  processing  equipment  by  the 
carriers.  Increases  In  staff  and  improve- 
ments In  training,  and  simplifications  In 
policies  and  procedures.  The  Informational 
efforts  of  the  carriers  and  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  have  also  led  to  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  program  by  phy- 
sicians and  beneficarles.  reducing  the  pro- 
nortlon  of  Improperly  filed  claims  that  had 
to  be  returned.  The  rate  of  claims  returned 
by  carriers  for  additional  Information  Is 
down  from  an  earlier  30  to  40  percent  to 
4V2  percent. 

One  major  current  problem  concerns  how 
the  patient  can  be  relieved  of  the  hardship 
caused  by  large  bills  submitted  by  a  physi- 
cian who  Is  unwilling  to  take  payment  on 
assignment,  thereby  forcing  the  patient  to 
pay  the  physician  out  of  his  own  funds  be- 
fore Medicare  can  make  payment. 

Nearly  57  percent  of  the  physicians  In  the 
country  accept  assignments,  at  least  part  of 
the  time.  However,  some  patients  of  the  other 
43  percent  may  suffer  seriotis  hardships.  We 
are  studying  ways  to  relieve  the  patient  of 
unnecessary  burdens,  without  Increasing  In- 


flationary pressures  on  the  size  of  the  physi- 
cian's fees. 

Medicare  goes  Into  Its  second  year  on  a 
sound  administrative  basis.  Many  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  arose  have  been  ironed  out  and 
the  entire  process  is  being  carefully  reviewed 
to  assure  that  it  operates  at  maximum  effi- 
ciency and  with  minimum  difficulty  for  all 
who  are  Involved  In  or  affected  by  it. 

During  the  first  year  of  Medicare,  superior 
health  care  has  been  provided  for  millions 
of  aged  Americans,  and  health  standards  have 
been  raised  for  all  Americans.  This  has  come 
about  because  of  cooperation  between  the 
federal  government,  physicians,  insurance 
carriers  and  the  states.  It  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  the  strong  support  of 
each  of  these  groups.  We  have  forged  a  part- 
nership for  a  healthier  America. 


Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing 

THE  OlD^AIMERICANS   ACT   AlVIENDMENTS  OF 

1967        Y 

Today,  we  honor  in  law  our  continuing 
commitment  to  tlae  19  million  older  Amer- 
icans among  us. 

The  bill  I  am  signing— The  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  Amendments  of  1967 — builds  re- 
spected tradition. 

In  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  day,  the  hand 
of  Justice  was  extended  when  the  first  social 
security  act  was  passed.  Now  we  need  to 
bring  that  act  up  to  date,  with  the  greatest 
increase  In  benefits  In  more  than  30  years. 
In  our  own  time,  we  have  extended  the 
hand  of  hope — through  Medicare.  That  his- 
toric program  is  one  year  old  today. 

All  the  doubts  and  dire  predictions  have 
vanished  in  the  glow  of  Its  success.  Millions 
have  already  benefited.  And  this  year  we  hope 
to  make  Medicare  even  stronger  and  Jsetter. 
In  our  day  too,  we  have  taken  inother 
progressive  step.  The  Older  Americans  Act 
which  we  passed  in  1965  reaffirmed  a  nation's 
sense  of  responsibility  and  respect  for  the 
dignity  of  age. 

For  the  first  time,  states  and  communities 
in  a  true  home  town  effort  were  able  to  plan 
and  develop  special  programs  to  enrich  the 
later  years. 

Here  is  the  record  of  accomplisliment: 
550  communities  in  44  states  have  launch- 
ed programs  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
for  their  aged. 

50  community  organizations  are  carrying 
forward  research  and  pilot  projects,  to  put 
new  life  Into  later  years. 

2  000  specialists  are  being  trained  In  col- 
leges and  universities  to  work  with  the 
elderly. 

But  the  full  meaning — and  the  hu- 
manity—of  this  effort  cannot  be  found  In 
these  statistics  alone. 

These  programs  have  Ignited  a  sure  sense 
of  usefulness  in  lives  once  lost  to  loneliness 
and  boredom.  Thousands  of  older  people 
have  found  friendship,  education  and  recrea- 
tion. Thousands  more  have  volunteered  their 
stiU  valuable  services  to  their  community. 

The  legislation  I  am  signing  today  will 
strengthen  this  great  work. 

The  $43  million  it  authorizes  will  greatly 
increase  our  efforts  of  the  last  two  years  by: 
Adding  275  new  community  projects  such 
as  establishment  of  centers  for  senior  citi- 
zens for  recreational,  educational  and  coun- 
seling activities  to  the  550  already  started. 

Making  possible  a  comprehensive  national 
study  to  determine  what  kinds  of  specialists 
are  needed— and  how  they  can  be  better 
trained — to  work  with  the  elderly. 

Carrying  forward  research  programs  such 
as  research  to  develop  new  roles  for  retired 
persons  to  participate  in  full  time,  part  time 
or  volunteer  community  activities,  including 
75  new  pilot  projects. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  sum  up  the 

vitality   and  the  hope  of  our  programs  for 

older  Americans   than   to   report   the  words 

of  a  volunteer  worker: 

"We  are  enabling  men  and  women  In  their 
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years  of  retirement  to  plow  their  goodness 
back  Into  the  world  they  helped  to  build  " 

With  the  bill  I  sign  today,  we  are  return- 
ing some  ot  that  gocdnesa  to  the  world. 


(Prom  the  Washington   (D.C  )   Post,  July  7. 

19671 

MlDlCAjtE'3    Year-    A    Happt    Birthoat 

(By  Marquis  Chllds) 

At  leaat  two  cheers  should  go  up  for  the 
analversary  Just  past.  Medicare  Is  one  year 
old  and,  despite  some  delays  and  disloca- 
tions. It  has  been  Instituted  with  remark- 
able success.  To  put  19  million  people  under 
a  program  entirely  new  to  American  medical 
practice  and  resisted  by  a  large  part  of  the 
organized  medical  profession  as  a  socialist 
Intrusion  on  the  free  way  of  life  was  no 
small  task.  As  President  Johnson  has  said, 
this  Is  the  greatest  single  civilian  undertak- 
ing since  World  War  II 

Small  wonder  that  Social  Security  Com- 
missioner Robert  M.  Ball  is  proud  of  what 
he  and  his  staff  have  been  able  to  accom- 
plish. His  report  on  the  first  12  months 
bulges  with  Impressive  statistics — 4  million 
persons  for  in-patlent  hospital  services;  J2  4 
billion  paid  to  hospitals  for  these  services: 
25  million  doctor  bills  for  which  $640  million 
was  paid  out. 

The  gloom  and  doom  opponents  of  Medi- 
care predicted  that  so  many  people  over  65 
would  rush  to  the  hospitals  for  free  service 
that  hospital  care  would  mevit.ibly  break 
down.  This  has  not  happened.  The  expected 
Increase  has  been  within  reasonable  lim- 
its, according  to  Ball.  There  has  been  a  15 
to  20  per  cent  liicrease  In  hospital  use  by 
those  qualifying  under  Medicare  but  this 
has  resulted  In  less  than  a  5  per  cent  In- 
crease In  total  hospital  use. 

The  President  with  his  extraordinary  ca- 
pacity for  spreading  his  interest  far  and 
wide,  together  with  his  driving  energy,  has 
helped  to  nurse  the  program  along  He  was 
determined  to  bring  Into  active  cooperation 
groups,  such  as  the  -American  Medical  .As- 
sociation, that  had  fought  Medicare.  Under 
his  direction  Social  Security  contracted  with 
Blue  Cross.  Blue  Shield  and  27  commercial 
Insurance  companies  to  admlnUter  both  the 
hospital  and  the  doctor's  service  phases. 

Not  the  least  of  the  achievement  Is  the 
Integration  of  the  hospitals  as  required  un- 
der the  Civil  Rights  Act  before  they  could 
benefit  from  Medicare  Of  6550  hospitals 
throughout  the  country  only  146  cannot 
qualify.  Of  the  latter  43  are  In  Mississippi, 
21  In  Alabama  and  the  rest  scattered 
throughout  the  South 

This  Is  a  revolution  In  custom  and  be- 
havior. Blacks  and  whites  share  rooms  In 
Southern  hospitals.  Where  Negro  doctors 
qualify  they  serve  on  hospital  staffs. 

At  the  start  of  Medicare  delays  In  the  re- 
payment to  Individuals  for  what  they  had 
paid  out  to  doctors,  unwilling  to  accept 
responsibility  for  collecting  directly  from 
Social  Security,  caused  hardships.  Older  peo- 
ple on  small  Incomes  had  to  borrow  money 
to  meet  these  obligations  while  they  waited 
often  for  months  to  be  reimbursed  Ball  says 
that  the  waiting  time  has  now  been  reduced 
to  days  Instead  of  weeks  In  virtually  every 
state.  There  are  still  problems  in  adminis- 
tering certain  outpatient  phases  of  Medicare, 
with  the  need  perhaps  to  make  minor  changes 
In  the  law. 

With  these  minor  qualifications  the  over- 
whelming fact  Is  that  millions  of  .Americans 
ar«  getting  quality  medical  care,  many  ot 
them  for  the  first  time  In  their  lives.  They 
are  getting  it  as  a  right  grounded  in  the  So- 
cial Security  System  and  not.  as  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  would  have  It  In  Its 
swing  toward  reaction,  as  a  privilege  Nor  Is 
there  evidence  that  the  program  has  con- 
tributed substantially  to  the  splrallng  costs 
of  medical  care. 

Pride  of  achievement  to  one  side,  when 
measwed  against  need  this  is  a  small  revo- 


lution indeed.  Sargent  Shrlver  produced  the 

other  day  appalling  figures  to  show  how  an 
affluent  .America  with  the  highest  medical 
standards  In  the  world  roughly  one-third  of 
the  Nation  has  little  or  no  share  In  the  bene- 
fits of  medicine  or  dentistry. 

Two  black  marks  on  the  record  point  this 
up.  One  Is  the  high  proportion  of  rejections 
m  the  draft  for  physical  reasons.  The  second 
is  the  fact  that  the  rate  ot  Infant  mortality 
In  the  U.S.  stands  seventh  or  eighth  In  the 
Ust  of  nations,  below  countries  with  far  more 
scarce  resources. 

It  was  so  long  In  coming  with  Harry  Tru- 
man denounced  as  a  dangerous  radical  for 
danng  to  propose  It,  that  Medicare  must 
seem  the  successful  end  of  the  road  rather 
than  merely  a  beginning  The  pinch  ot  the 
cost  ot  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  the  threat  ot 
a  big  government  deficit,  together  with  the 
Increasingly  conservative  temper  of  Con- 
gress, seems  to  put  a  period  to  any  further 
advance  Shrlver  is  battling  to  sive  his  pov- 
erty program  from  destruction  with  the  odds 
against  hltp- 

Yet  Medicare  proved  what  can  be  done. 
.And  history  has  shown  that  revolutions  can 
rarely  be  checked  In  midcourse. 


COMXfENCFMFNT   .ADDRESS   DELIV- 
ERED  BY   SENATOR   MONDALE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  public 
commimity  college  a.s  a  member  ol  the 
family  of  instltuthon.s  of  higher  educa- 
tion may  be  comparatively  youni;;  but  it, 
like  the  youngsters  in  our  hitman  fami- 
lies, is  growing  rapidly  and  tilliiiLj  out. 
It  carries  the  bloom  of  yout.h  and  the  ex- 
uberance of  youth  with  it.  and  its  poten- 
tialities for  .service  to  our  young  people 
are  tremendous  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
in  the  spring  of  19*50  there  were  nation- 
ally only  310  public  junior  and  com- 
munity colleges  with  an  enrollment  of 
but  348.533.  The  latest  figure  I  have 
found  shov.s  that  as  of  the  fall  of  1966. 
the  public  and  junior  community  col- 
leges in  our  country  niunbered  565  and 
were  educatinu  1  316.980  \oimtf  men  and 
women.  I  am  confident  that  the  rate  of 
i?rowth  in  1968  and  1969  will  continue  to 
increase  sharply,  since  200  new  ories  are 
now  in  the  planning  stages  and  50  per 
year  or  more  start  operation. 

I  am  moved  to  make  these  comments, 
Mr.  President,  because  I  have  recently 
been  privileged  to  read  the  commence- 
ment address  of  the  distinmiished  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  which  was 
given  at  Anoka-Ramsey  Junior  College 
in  Minnesota  on  June  9.  1967.  I  con- 
gratulate my  dlstingruished  colleague 
upon  the  remarks  he  gave  at  that  occa- 
sion. 

The  questions  he  asked  in  it  are  ques- 
tions which  are  beiiikt  a.sked  hi  campus 
after  campus  through  the  country.  They 
are  questions  which,  in  my  own  State  of 
Oregon,  are  being  asked  at  Clatsop  Com- 
munity College,  Lane  Community  Col- 
lege, and  each  of  the  other  new  members 
of  the  system  in  the  State.  The.se  insti- 
tutions Will.  I  am  sure,  find  the  answers 
to  the  questions  he  has  posed  through 
the  .service  each  will  give  to  the  com- 
munity they  grace. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  to  which  I  have 
alluded  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  beine;  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows. 


Anoka-Ramset  Jvnior  College  Commencx. 
MENT  Speech  by  Se.vaior  Walter  P.  Mon- 

DALE,    JfNE    9,    1967 

Dean  Wllken,  distinguished  members  of  ttu 
faculty,  students,  and  friends  of  Anoka- 
Ramsey  State  Jiuilor  College,  I  am  proud  to 
be  here  tonight  at  the  first  commencement 
exercises  at  this  college.  Those  of  you  who 
are  graduating  tonight  after  two  years  of 
study,  and  those  of  you  who  have  contribute*! 
the  buildings  of  your  school  dlst.'-lct  to  this 
new  college,  and  those  of  you  who  have  built 
currlculums  and  courses,  those  of  you  who 
have  encouraged  your  sons  and  daughters, 
and  those  of  you  whose  support  ot  this  new 
college  has  come  In  many  other  ways— you 
are  all  part  of  a  great  new  experiment.  What 
goes  on  here  tonight  Is  the  first  fruit  ot  an 
exciting  thrust  in  education,  tor  Minnesota 
and  tor  the  nation. 

Pour  short  years  ago,  while  I  was  Attorney 
General  ot  the  State  of  Minnesota,  I  wm 
plea.sed  to  help  work  for  passage  ot  a  brie! 
law  which  carried  the  seed  for  a  revolution 
In  Junior  college  education  In  this  state. 
The  law  began;  "Not  to  exceed  fifteen  state 
Junior  colleges  are  hereby  established  under 
the  management.  Jurisdiction,  and  control  of 
a  state  junior  college  board  which  Is  hereby 
created." 

The  State  had  previously  been  economi- 
cally Involved  with  Minnesota's  junior  col- 
leges through  specl.il  state  aid  formulas.  But 
th>>  p.issage  ot  that  lav.-  .UTirniod  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  people  ot  Minnesota  to  a  state- 
wide program  of  opportunity  for  young 
people.  To  the  local  effort  that  had  pre- 
vlou.sly  brought  eleven  junior  colleges  Into 
operation  since  1915,  the  state  now  added 
Its  broad  economic  and  administrative  pow- 
ers Except  for  Fergus  Fall;  in  1960  and  Wlll- 
mar  In  1062,  no  new  Junior  colleges  had  been 
established  in  the  state  since  1940  Since 
1965.  colleges  have  developed  ,U  International 
Fails.  Thief  River  Falls,  and  here  In  the  Twin 
Cities  Metropolitan  area.  More  are  on  t.he 
way. 

I  certainly  do  not  need  to  tell  most  of  you 
what  a  tremendous  effort  it  has  taken  to  es- 
tablish this  college  and  the  other  new  Junior 
colleges  and  to  move  the  existing  colleges  un- 
der a  central  administration.  You  have  been 
I  part  of  It  The  cooperation  of  the  legisla- 
ture has  been  consistent  with  Its  1?63  au- 
thorization. The  State  Junior  College  Board 
h.!5  demanded  and  received  tremendous  ef- 
fort.s  from  its  appointed  members  and  its 
staff,  and  a  fine  record  of  planning  and  de- 
velf>pmcnt  h  i.'i  been  established. 

Of  coarse,  there  have  been  frustrations.  Of 
course  the  temporary  facilities  have  some- 
times been  Inadequate.  Of  course  there  bas 
been  .i  scramble  fur  staff. 

But  here  you  are.  the  1967  graduating  class 
of  Anoka-Ramsey  State  Junior  College,  and 
'>ver  west  there  on  the  Mississippi  a  per- 
manent home  Is  being  completed  for  occu- 
pancy next  fall.  This  event  tonleht  is  a  mark 
of  the  success  th.tt  can  be  obtained  when 
dedicated  Individuals,  organized  local  com- 
munities, and  a  forward-lot  king  state  gov- 
ernment combine  their  efforts  In  a  common 
cause. 

It  Is  Important  to  consider  that  cause  and 
these  forces  \erv  briefly,  for  what  Is  happen- 
ing In  Minnesota  in  the  st,ite  junior  college 
program  can  be — I  hope  It  will  be  — the  first 
stages  of  a  truly  different  kind  of  instltutloa 

There  is  an  op[K)rtunity  here^and 
throughout  the  United  States  where  various 
exp>crlments  with  two-year  colleges  i^re  tak- 
ing place — for  community  colleges  which 
truly  serve  their  commimltles  That  will  not 
happen  unless  someone  tries  to  make  It  hap- 
pen— but  It  is  possible.  We  need  pioneers 
with  vision  and  courage  to  devote  them- 
selves to  a  task  which  will  be  fully  achieved 
only  after  many  years. 

.\  number  of  opportunities  are  built  into 
the  structure  of  the  Minnesota  state  Junior 
college  system    First  of  all,  an  attempt  bit 
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been  made  to  preserve  the  unique  local  re- 
sponsiveness of  the  former  junior  coUeges. 
Although  they  have  the  advantages  of  cen- 
tral management  procedures,  each  college  Is 
relatively  autonomous.  The  law  which 
created  these  schools  provided  for  local,  ad- 
visory boards.  These  will  eventually  be  as 
effective  as  the  local  commimity  and  the 
school  administration  want  them  to  be,  but 
the  possibilities  are  there. 

This  means  that  a  community  college  can 
truly  be  a  community  resource.  Let's  talk  to- 
night about  what  It  can  be. 

It  can  offer  education  to  adults  as  well  a8 
to  18-year-olds.  It  can  offer  non-academic 
programs  as  well  as  academic  programs.  Its 
library  can  be  a  community  library  as  well  aa 
a  college  library.  It  can  serve  part-time  stu- 
dents as  well  as  full-time  students.  It  can 
feed  students  to  universities  and  technicians 
to  local  businesses  and  Institutions. 

There  is  a  marvelous  flexibility  which  Is 
possible  and  partly  realized  In  nearly  every 
junior  college  In  this  state.  It  Is  limited  only 
by  the  Imagination  and  effort  which  Is  pres- 
ent in  Its  staff,  among  Its  advisors  and  plan- 
ners, and  In  Its  students,  who  are  potentially 
the  entire  community. 

Another  special  possibility  for  the  com- 
munity college  arises  from  the  conception 
that  there  should  be  many  ot  them  and  they 
should  be  located  strategically  tor  the  con- 
venience of  their  students.  Minnesota  la  not 
the  only  place  where  these  colleges  are  devel- 
oping rapidly.  There  are  now  nearly  850  two- 
year  colleges  In  the  United  States,  and  they 
are  being  created  at  the  rate  ot  one  per  week. 
Partly  this  Is  happening  everywhere — In- 
cluding Minnesota — because  we  have  a  huge 
population  of  young  people  who  cannot  be 
accommodated  physically  by  the  existing  col- 
lege structure^.  But  partly  it  Is  happening 
because  of  a  growinc:  feeling  that  education 
beyond  the  high  school  should  be  located 
conveniently  for  all — that  the  educational 
needs  of  the  society  demand  that  most  young 
people  have  more  education  than  the  twelve 
years  we  have  been  providing,  and  that  they 
should  be  able  to  obtain  this  education  as 
conveniently  as  possible.  We  now  are  behav- 
ing as  if  we  felt  that  colleges  should  come  to 
our  young  people  Instead  of  young  people 
going  to  our  coUeges. 

Not  loo  many  years  ago,  this  would  have 
been  lmpos.sible.  But  today,  even  in  a  state 
with  the  geography  of  Minnesota  and  the 
sparselv  settled  nature  of  many  of  Its  areas, 
transportation  Is  such  that  the  borders  of  a 
community  have  been  greatly  expanded.  This 
has  made  It  f>osslble  In  Minnesota  for  the 
State  Junior  College  Board  to  prepare  a  plan 
for  location  of  two-year  colleges  that  puts 
the  great  majority  of  our  people  within  com- 
muting distance  of  higher  education.  And 
these  schools  will  come  to  these  communi- 
ties, for  our  commitment  to  increased  educa- 
tion is  clear. 

When  they  do  come,  these  two-year  col- 
leges have  the  potentiality  to  interact  with 
their  communities  In  more  than  the  tradi- 
tional ways  that  educational  Institutions 
change  communities. 

If  we  put  these  two  characteristics  to- 
gether— the  unique  commitment  of  the  two- 
year  college  to  respond  to  the  local  situation 
and  the  convenient  location  of  these  col- 
leges for  the  great  majority  of  our  citizens — 
the  possibilities  expand  tremendously. 

Within  our  state  we  will  soon  have  the 
opportunity  for  community  colleges  to  serve 
as  unique  social  Institutions,  as  community 
resources  to  unite  separated  citizens  and 
carry  on  a  continuous  seminar  on  the  needs 
and  opportunities  of  people  who  live 
together. 

I  see  no  reason  that  this  community  col- 
lege and  the  others  In  this  state  should  not 
become  centers  of  community  action — orga- 
nizations that  concern  themselves  with  gen- 
eral community  needs  In  a  pattern  similar 
to  that  served  by  the  Community  Action  Pro- 
grams ot  the  war  on  poverty. 


Perhaps  they  can  become  resources  for 
the  Community  Action  Programs  that  now 
exist,  but  this  Is  much  too  narrow  a  con- 
ception of  what  It  Is  possible  to  do.  There 
are  all  kinds  of  poverty  around  us  besides 
economic  poverty,  and  the  projected  two- 
year  college  program  In  Minnesota  provides 
an  opportunity  to  deal  with  them. 

Why  shouldn't  this  community  college  and 
others  like  It  become  the  Instrument  for 
analyzing  the  unique  Individual  and  co- 
ordinating needs  of  governments  In  its  sub- 
urban setting — or  rural  setting  as  the  case 
may  be? 

Why  shouldn't  this  community  college 
examine  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  citizens 
of  this  community  for  continuing  education 
for  adults — for  the  study  of  International 
relations,  for  home  and  neighborhood  Im- 
provement, for  additional  technical  train- 
ing, for  the  study  of  art  and  literature  and 
music? 

Why  shouldn't  this  community  college 
become  a  resource  for  citizens,  young  and 
old,  who  need  help  In  adjusting  to  life  in 
the  suburbs — who  need  to  learn  how  to 
buy,  how  to  borrow,  how  to  get  along  with 
htisbands  and  children  and  neighbors  and 
village  councils? 

Why  shouldn't  this  community  college 
study  the  transportation  needs  of  a  com- 
munity where  the  great  majority  of  Its 
citizens  commute  to  work  on  Inadequate 
streets  and  highways  and  travel  miles  to 
shopping  centers? 

Why  shouldn't  this  community  college  be- 
come the  place  where  the  solution  Is  finally 
found  to  the  needs  of  racial  balance  In  the 
metropolitan  community — to  plan  for  ac- 
ceptance and  educate  citizens  in  the  htunan 
relations  problems  that  we  are  all  going  to 
face  with  greater  and  greater  Intensity? 

Why  shouldn't  this  community  college  be- 
come the  place  where  people  learn  to  grow 
old  gracefully  and  retire  without  tension? 
This  week  I  have  conducted  hearings  in  my 
subcommittee  on  Retirement  and  the  In- 
dividual. 

I  am  frightened  by  what  I  am  finding  out 
about  our  lack  of  preparation  of  people  for 
a  period  which  is  going  to  become  a  larger 
and  larger  portion  of  our  life  span.  In  a 
young  community.  It  Is  easy  to  ignore  age 
because  there  Is  so  little  of  It  to  be  seen 
around:  but  It  Is  coming  and  it  Is  going  to 
swamp  us  If  we  are  not  ready  for  It. 

This  Is  only  a  sample  of  what  a  com- 
munity college  can  do  If  it  sets  out  to  be- 
come truly  a  community  resource.  And  It 
can  adjust  to  any  kind  of  local  situation  be- 
cause It  has  that  flexibility  built  Into  Its 
conception.  And  It  can  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems because  It  Is  convenient  to  the  area  It 
serves. 

Last  fall  I  heard  a  prediction  that  by 
1985,  one-third  of  our  population  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  30  will  be  unemployed.  If 
we  use  present  definitions  of  unemployment 
as  a  criterion  for  judgment.  Community 
junior  colleges  are  a  way  of  dealing  with  that 
problem  by  extending  education  beyond  the 
years  that  we  have  traditionally  established. 
But  If  they  see  their  function  entirely  as 
an  educational  resource  for  18-year-olds  and 
19-year-olds  who  go  on  to  universities  or 
jobs,  they  will  be  missing  a  great  opportunity. 
Tnese  colleges  can  become  community 
centers  that  deal  with  the  new  kind  of  life 
we  are  all  facing,  that  recognize  that  the 
day  Is  coming  when  a  65-year-old  man  or 
woman  will  be  physiologically  equivalent  to 
a  45-year-old  man  or  woman  today  and  will 
try  to  do  something  to  wipe  out  the  horrible 
poverty  of  spirit  that  such  a  citizen  may 
face. 

Those  of  you  who  are  graduating  tonight 
are  the  first  formal  products  of  a  new  experi- 
ment In  education  that  can  help  to  trans- 
form community  Ife.  Wherever  you  go  from 
here,  I  hope  you  will  remember  all  of  the 
possibilities  that  this  experiment  can 
produce. 


And  I  hope  that  you  will  watch  this  com- 
munity college  grow,  and  help  It  grow,  so 
that  wherever  you  may  spend  your  life  In 
Minnesota  or  elsewhere,  conununlty  resources 
like  Anoka-Ramsey  Junior  College  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  you,  yotir  families,  and  yotir 
neighbors  as  you  are  entitled  to  be  served 
and  as  community  colleges  are  uniquely 
equipped  to  do. 


THE  IRSTON  BARNES  REVIEW  OF 
JUSTICE  DOUGLAS'  "THE  VANISH- 
ING WILDERNESS,"  SUPPORTS 
THE  BIG  THICKET  NATIONAL 
PARK  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  July  20  Washington  Post,  Mr.  Irston 
R.  Barnes  reviewed  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas'  eloquent  book  on  Texas,  "Fare- 
well to  Texas,  the  Vanishing  Wilder- 
ness." By  this  review.  Mr.  Barnes,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  Audubon  Naturalist 
Society,  an  organization  devoted  to  the 
promotion  of  conservation  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  joins  the  ranks  of 
praisers  of  Justice  Douglas  as  "the  most 
forthright  and  Independent  spokesman 
for  recognition  of,  and  prompt  action  to 
preserve,  our  heritage  of  natural  values." 
The  Big  Thicket  region  of  eastern 
Texas  is  part  of  "the  great  and  varied, 
although  fragile  and  easily  destroyed, 
natural  beauty"  of  the  Lone  Star  State 
which  Justice  Douglas  writes  about.  He 
praises  the  Big  Thicket  as  an  "area  of 
speciation"  remarkable  for  its  plant 
communities  and  calls  for  Federal  rec- 
ognition of  the  area  in  order  that  the 
once  great  forest  now  reduced  to  one- 
tenth  of  its  original  size  be  adequately 
preserved — in  time.  My  bill  S.  4,  creating 
the  Big  Thicket  National  Park  was  in- 
troduced to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
book  review  of  Mr.  Justice  Douglas'  book 
to  which  I  have  referred,  entitled 
"Where  the  Ahabs  Devour,"  written  by 
Mr.  Irston  R.  Barnes,  and  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  July  20,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  book 
review  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Where  the  Ahabs  DEVotm 
(By  Irston  R.  Barnes) 
With  the  appearance  of  "Farewell  to 
Texas."  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  becomes 
the  most  forthright  and  Independent  spokes- 
man for  recognition  of,  and  prompt  action 
to  preserve,  our  heritage  of  natural  values. 

To  Justice  Douglas,  as  to  most  Americans, 
Texas  was  synonymous  with  dry  plains  and 
oil  field  wastelands.  But  after  six  years  of 
exploring  its  vanishing  wilderness,  he  gives 
us  an  authoritatively  minted,  two-sided  coin: 
Texas  was  originally  a  state  of  great  and 
varied,  although  fragile  and  easily  destroyed, 
natural  beauty,  and  much  that  remains  Is 
worthy  of  preservation.  Texas  also  presents 
the  ultimate  of  all  the  forces  working  to 
destrov  the  natural  values  of  the  American 
scene.  Conservationists  In  Texas  are  "a  lonely 
lot." 

Texas  has  one  national  park  in  full  opera- 
tion, another  in  process  of  creation  and  a 
third  proposed. 

Big  Bend  National  Park  has  Its  challenging 
Rio  Grande  canyons,  its  relic  forests  In  the 
Chlsos  Mountains  and  its  dramatic  geology 
everywhere,  but  these  were  only  part  of  the 
reason  for  its  creation.  The  ranchers  who  had 
worn  out  the  land  with  overgrazing  wanted 
to  be  "balled  out"  by  the  Government.  Thus 
Big  Bend  Is  also  "a  monument  to  free  enter- 
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prise  that  wsia  unrestrained  and  private  Initi- 
ative that  knew  no  standard  except  greed." 

In  far  western  Texas,  the  Guad:Uupe  N-i- 
tlonal  Park  Is  in  process  of  establishment. 
having  been  started  with  Important  gifts  of 
land  by  some  Tex.ms  and  strong  support 
from  others.  It  is  Indeed  a  geological  wonder- 
land. But  this  area,  like  Capote  Falls  i  which 
Douglas  recommends  us  the  core  ot  a  wilder- 
ness area)  can  never  stand  the  human 
erosion  through  overuse  which  has  become 
characteristic  of  some  of  our  most  I'amotis 
parks. 

The  third  potential  national  park,  deline- 
ated in  a  bill  sponsored  by  Sen  YarboroHigh. 
IS  the  Big  Thicket  region  of  eastern  Tex.ts. 
The  Big  Thtcke:  is  an  "area  ol  speciation" 
which  l8  remarkable  for  its  plant  communi- 
ties. Justice  Do'.inlas  would  have  liked  to 
see  it  a  wilderness  area,  but  no  single  area 
of  5000  acres  remains  The  quality  of  the 
opposition  to  this  park  may  be  Judged  by 
the  poi«onlng  of  a  1000-year-old  magnolia, 
reportedly  to  make  the  area  less  attractive 
for  a  park. 

How  Justice  Douglas  came  to  be  the  voice 
of  conservation  is  a  story  m  lt.self,  tracing 
back  to  hlr  Nayhood  davs  as  described  in  "Ol 
Men  and  Mountains."  He  writes  from  direct 
p>ersonal  observation  and  experience,  not  with 
poetic  descriptions  ;>f  l.intlsc  ipes  or  philo- 
sophical speculations  but  with  the  outdoors- 
man's  response  to  the  full  spectrum  of  the 
natural  world. 

Borrowing  from  the  Old  Testament,  Doug- 
las has  given  us  a  new  word — the  "Ahabs," 
referring  to  the  kin*;  who  despoiled  his  sub- 
ject's vineyards  (I  Kings.  Chapter  12) — for 
all  the  antlconservationlsts  who.  by  putting 
profit  ahead  of  other  considerations,  are  de- 
stroying the  Nations  lierltaie 

Ahabs  are  strongly  entrenched  In  Texas 
(and  elsewhere!  They  are  the  lumber  barons 
who  are  destroying  the  Big  Thicket  at  the 
rate  of  50  acres  a  day;  the  stockmen  whose 
cattle,  sheep  and  goat.s  are  still  oinerting 
range  Into  deserts:  the  oil  companies  which 
are  creating  wastelands  with  pollution. 

They  are  also  the  public  utilities  and  the 
pipelines,  whose  rights  of  way  scour  the 
countryside,  and  the  dam  builders,  particu- 
larly the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  tribe  And 
perhaps  most  siirprising.  the  Ahabs  are  m 
the  saddle  In  the  National  Park  Service,  with 
Its  new  slogan  of  "Parks  for  people."  moving 
ruthlessly  ahead  with  overdevelopment  pro- 
grams. 

A  reviewer  mav  di.=isent  on  details.  I  should 
reject  outright  the  propxisitlon  that  the  gold- 
en eagle  causes  substantial  damage  to  live- 
stock. But  all  must  applaud  the  vigor  and 
accuracy  with  which  Justice  Douglas  identi- 
fies what  must  be  done  and  where  the  oppo- 
sition lies. 


GOVERNMENT  INJUSTICE  TO 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
has  written  a  ver\'  interesting  and  in- 
formative article  on  the  "need  for  re- 
forming the  procedures  followed  by  Fed- 
eral administrative  agencies. 

Senator  Kennedy  stresses  the  far- 
reaching  effect  exerted  on  business  and 
private  rights  by  regulations  and  deter- 
minations of  some  three-score  Federal 
agencies. 

Although  the  Senate  approved  a  bill 
last  year,  which  was  desiecned  to  improve 
the  administrative  process,  it  was  not 
acted  upon  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives during  the  89th  Congress.  Again, 
this  year  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
has  before  it  a  measure  which  would  re- 
vise the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  of 


1946.  Extensive  hearings  on  this  meas- 
ure have  been  held  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
LoNGi,  and  careful  consideration  has 
been  given  to  the  divergent  viewpoints 
expre.ssed  by  public  otlicials,  various  or- 
ganizations, and  a  iiumber  of  individual 
citizen.';. 

Senator  Kennedy  has  drawn  upon  his 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  governmental 
process,  in  paiticular  his  experience  as 
Attorney  Geneiai,  to  point  out  a  number 
of  current  problems  in  the  area  of  ad- 
ministrative rulemaking  and  adjudica- 
tion He  cites  a  number  ol  examples  of 
delay  and  sugti^.ts  scvf-ral  t^uidchnes  for 
impartial  and  equitable  settlements. 

Mr  President,  it  iii  imjxjrtant  that 
every  eiTort  be  made  to  m.rure  that  Fed- 
eial  statutes  asMst  rather  than  hinder 
the  establishment  of  expeditious  and 
consistently  fair  administrative  proce- 
dures Because  oi  the  siiinificant  contri- 
bution which  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  made  to  the  consideration  of 
this  important  topic,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  article,  entitled  "Gov- 
ernment Injustice  to  Business,"  which 
was  published  in  the  June  1967  issue  of 
Nation  s  Business,  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
\tas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfxord, 
as  follows; 

Robert  Kennedy  on  Government  Injustice 
TO  Business 

We  are  properly  concerned  today  about  the 
rights  of  indigents,  of  those  accused  of  crime, 
and  of  Individuals  suing  and  being  sued  in 
civil  court  cases.  But  we  should  also  be  con- 
cerned about  federal  administrative  agency 
action  against  business,  large  and  small. 

The  Importance  of  these  agencies  In  the 
day-to-day  business  affairs  of  American  com- 
panies can  hardly  be  overstated  and  may  not 
be  fully  appreciated  by  the  public. 

And.  despite  giant  strides  In  recent  years 
in  the  quality  of  Justice  dispensed  by  these 
agencies,  we  still  have  not  achieved  the  high 
degree  of  fundamental  fairness  to  which 
business  concerns  are  entitled 

People  differ,  of  course,  about  what  Is  fair 
Administrators  differ.  Just  as  businessmen 
do  In  fact,  one  of  the  few  times  I  have  heard 
busine.ssmen  all  of  one  voice  on  this  subject 
was  after  the  Bl:;  Steel  price  controversy  of 
1962.  when  they  apparently  agreed  to  a  man 
that  what  this  country  needed  most  was  a 
new  Attorney  General. 

Today,  there  are  some  5.5  to  60  federal 
administrative  agencies  with  rule-making 
and  adjudicative  powers  affecting  private 
rights  Virtually  every  business  In  the  coun- 
try is  subject,  or  potentially  subject,  to  one 
or  more  of  them 

Matters  in  dispute  range  from  a  few  dollars 
or  a  single  product  to  millions  of  dollars, 
thousands  of  employees,  dozens  of  mergers 
and  huge  stock  offerings 

There  are  approximately  twice  as  many 
agency  hearing  examiners  as  there  are  Fed- 
eral District  Court  jud::es  And  yet  these 
agencies,  despite  their  Importance,  remain 
what  a  Presidential  committee  called  them 
almost  30  years  ago.  "a  headless  'fourth 
branch'  of  the  Government" 

The  progress  made  in  recent  years  In  Im- 
proving agency  processes  has  come  about  In 
part  through  Internal,  self-induced  reform,  In 
part  by  legislative  edict  and  In  part  through 
pressures  by  the  bar. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  14  years  ago.  most  agencies 
have  been  acutely  aware  of  their  own  short- 
comings and  have  Instituted  reforms. 

The  fact   remains,   however,   that   the  law 


administered  by  these  agencies  Is  still  not  aa 
fair,  equitable  and  expeditious  as  we  have  a 
right  to  expect. 

I  here  discuss  only  two  aspects  of  needed 
reform,  although  many  could  be  mentioned. 
The  first  is  delay  In  adjudication,  and  the 
other  is  a  more  precles  and  universal  applica- 
tion of  the  simple  rules  of  ordinary  Justice 
that  have  long  been  t-nlorced  by  our  courts. 

TOO    MUCH    DELAY 

Delay  is  a  relative  factor.  More  than  48 
hours  to  process  the  claim  of  a  veterans 
widow  may  be  too  long,  whereas  18  months 
to  place  In  hearing  the  location  of  interstate 
pipelines  might  be  so  short  a  time  as  to  prej- 
udice  the  right  of  parties  to  intervene  and 
to  gather  and  present  evidence. 

But  v.e  can  generalwe  about  delay  at  least 
to  this  extent:  The  agencies  t.ike  far  too  long 
to  decide  some  cases.  A  couple  o£  examples 
will  suffice. 

On  June  16,  1952,  the  Feder.U  Trade  Com- 
mission Issued  a  complaint  agiinst  PiUsbury 
Mills.  Inc  (now  the  Pillsbury  Co.i,  charging 
It  with  violating  Section  7  of  the  Clayton 
Act  I  the  so-called  "anti-mer<,;er"  section)  by 
its  acquisition  of  Ballard  &  Ballard  The  com- 
plaint was  later  amended  to  Include  a  charge 
relatincr  to  the  additional  purchase  of  the 
Duff  Baking  Mix  Co.,  a  Division  of  American 
Hr>m'3  Foods 

Hearings  In  the  case  began  on  Sept.  23. 
1952.  Th"  Commission  completed  Its  direct 
case  in  Jiinuary.  1953,  and  In  April  of  tliat 
vear  the  hearing  examiner  ruled  that  the 
Commission  had  failed  to  make  a  case. 

This  decision  was  reversed  by  the  full  Com- 
mission in  December.  1953.  and  thereafter 
PiUsbury  began  putting  on  Its  evidence.  This 
was  not  completed  until  June.  1957.  Rebuttal 
hearings  by  the  Commission  ended  In  Jan- 
uary. 1958. 

In  other  words.  It  took  almost  six  years 
for  the  case  to  be  tried.  By  then,  the  testi- 
mony totaled  more  than  32  000  pages  and  ex- 
hibits accounted  for  many  thousands  more. 

Thereafter,  'he  PTC  did  not  rule  until  Dec. 
16.  1960.  when  it  held  that  PiUsburys  acqui- 
sitions violated  the  Act.  Years  passed  be- 
fore both  sides  had  designated  the  portions 
of  the  record  to  be  printed,  the  printing  had 
been  completed  and  the  case  Wiis  ready  for 
argument  In  the  Filth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. 

Ihe  Court  decided  the  case  on  Jan.  7,  1966, 
holding  that  Pillsbury  had  been  denied  a  fair 
hearing  because  Congressional  subcommittee* 
had  Inter/ogated  Commission  members  about 
the  ca.se  before  the  Commission  had  reached 
the  merits. 

At  this  point,  the  Commission  was  faced 
with  the  decisiiin  of  whether  to  take  new 
evidence  agams*  PiUsbury,  to  review  the  out- 
dated record  again  with  new  Commission 
members,  to  start  all  over  or  to  dismiss  the 
complaint. 

It  dismissed  the  complaint. 

Thus  more  than  13  years  elapsed  between 
the  filing  and  the  dismissal  of  this  complaint. 
The  substantive  Issues  at  stake  In  the  case 
wore  never  finally  decided. 

I  do  not  pass  Judgment,  of  course,  on  the 
merits  of  this  case,  nor  do  I  lay  the  blame 
for  the  delay  at  anyone's  door.  I  merely  pwlnt 
out  that  no  matter  how  complex,  a  case 
which  takes  13  years  to  decide  land  even 
then  IS  not  decided  on  the  merits)  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  administrative  process  gone 
awry. 

THE    PENNSY    MERCER 

A  second  example  Is  the  proceeding  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in- 
volving the  merger  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Co  and  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
Co.  The  Joint  applications  for  merger  were 
filed  In  that  case  on  Mar.  9.  1962.  Hearing* 
lasted  from  August.  1962.  xintU  October.  1963. 
with  a  brief  reopening  for  further  testimony 
in  September,  1964. 

In  all,   there   were   129   hearing  days.  291 
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prepared  statements,  450  witnesses,  20.051 
pages  of  transcript  ( five  million  words)  and 
approximately  20  bound  volumes  of  addl- 
Uonal  exhibits. 

The  two  hearing  examiners  ruled  in  favor 
of  the  merger  on  Mar.  29,  1965.  The  Commis- 
sion did  the  same  on  Sept.  19,  1966,  and  sub- 
sequently ruled  on  petitions  for  rehearing. 
Applications  for  an  Injunction  were  filed  in 
court  by  Intervenors,  and  the  case  was  re- 
cently remanded  by  the  Supreme  Court  for 
further  review  by  the  ICC. 

In  other  words,  this  Important  merger 
between  two  huge  railroads  has  not  finally 
been  approved  or  disapproved  more  than 
four  years  after  the  applications  were  filed. 

I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that 
cases  like  this,  which  Involve  many  parties, 
tremendously  complex  facts,  and  numerous 
legal  Issues,  can  be  or  should  be  decided  over- 
night. Obviously,  the  development  of  a 
proper  record  for  the  adjudication  of  some 
cases  necess.irlly  takes  a  substantia!  amount 
of  time.  But  Just  as  obviously,  businessmen 
are  entitled  not  to  have  their  cases  bogged 
down  in  red  tape.  Irrelevant  facts,  unneces- 
sary haggling,  and  the  like. 

FAIRNESS    ALSO    AN    ISSUE 

Another  area  of  concern  Is  whether  the 
agencies,  even  today,  are  being  as  fair  and 
impartial  in  all  their  dealings  with  business- 
men as  simple  Justice  requires. 

We  often  hear  that  the  agencies  were  de- 
s.gned  to  decide  cases  more  Informally  than 
courts  and  that  they  are  not  strictly  bound 
by  the  rules  of  evidence  or  other  strictures 
enforced  in  a  court  of  law. 

This  is  partly  true. 

But  an  Informality  of  procedure  can  never 
serve  as  an  excuse  for  the  denial  of  basic 
rights.  That  is  why  It  Is  Important  to  re- 
sute  certain  truisms  that  should  govern  all 
agencis  In  the  decision  of  cases. 

1.  A  ca.se  should  be  decided  only  on  the 
basis  of  a  public  record  after  all  the  facts 
have  been  presented.  It  should  never  be 
prejudged. 

In  an  airline  case  a  few  years  ago,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  issued  an  order  In- 
stituting an  Investigation  to  determine 
whether  two-carrier  or  thxee-carrier  service 
between  Seattle  and  Fairbanks  would  not  be 
preferable  to  the  then  prevailing  four-carrier 
service. 

The  result  of  such  a  decision  would  have 
been  to  terminate  Pan  American's  certificate 
to  serve  the  route. 

In  Its  order,  the  Board  stated  the  Issue  to 
be  whether  certificates  should  not  be  termi- 
nated or  amended  "In  accordance  with  the 
tentative  conclusions  set  forth  In  the  at- 
tached study." 

Both  the  attached  study  and  the  ordering 
paragraph  o;  the  order  Itself  Included  de- 
tailed recitals  of  facts,  reasons  and  conclu- 
sions. 

On  review  the  court  pointed  out  that,  In 
effect,  "The  Board  made  an  ex  parte  decision 
in  camcro,  and  then  set  hearings,  giving  an 
opportunity  to  the  affected  parties  to  show 
cause  why  the  decision  should  not  be  carried 
into  effect," 

Such  a  procedure  was  illegal,  said  the 
court,  for  it  Is  an  "indispensable  principle 
that  a  case  must  not  be  prejudged  by  the 
tribunal  that  is  going  to  hear  and  decide 
It.  .  .  ." 

2.  Each  case  must  be  decided  without  bias, 
and  the  appearance  as  well  as  the  fact  of  Im- 
partiality is  essential  to  a  fair  result. 

In  a  1966  case,  the  court  pointed  out  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Conunls- 
slon,  prior  to  his  appointment,  had  been 
chief  counsel  and  staff  director  of  the  Senate 
subcommittee  that  had  Investigated  the 
irunufacture  and  sale  of  tetracycline. 

While  with  the  subcommittee,  he  had 
been  responsible  for  statements  to  the  effect 
that  tetracycline  prices  quoted  by  various 
<lrug  companies   were   artificially   high  and 


collusive  and  that  there  had  been  improprie- 
ties in  the  transfer  of  patent  rights  between 
two  of  these  companies. 

These  same  Issues  and  same  companies 
were  subsequently  Involved  In  a  case  decided 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  par- 
ticipated m  by  the  chairman. 

Since  the  court  concluded  that  the  chair- 
man had  formed  an  opinion  as  to  the  facts 
before  hearing  the  evidence  In  the  Commis- 
sion case,  his  participation  in  the  decision 
constituted  a  denial  of  due  process,  even 
though  his  vote  was  not  necessary  for  a 
majority. 

The  court  remanded  the  case  for  a  new 
hearing  without  the  participation  of  the 
chairman. 

3.  Agencies  should  be  relatively  consistent 
in  their  rulings  or  at  least  prepared  to  ex- 
plain why  Inconsistency  is  warranted. 

A  Federal  Communications  Commission 
case  reflected  a  subsequent  chapter  in  the 
well-known  television  scandal  of  1960  in- 
volving rigged  quiz  shows.  Two  producers  of 
these  shows  owned  stock  in  WGMA,  a  radio 
station  m  Hollywood,  Fla.  As  the  result  of  a 
hearing  to  determine  whether  the  station's 
license  should  be  renewed,  the  examiner 
found  that  while  the  producers  had  engaged 
in  censurable  conduct,  they  had  violated  no 
law  then  in  effect  and  WGMA  itself  had  pro- 
vided outstanding  service. 

Therefore,  the  examiner  recommended 
renewal  of  the  license. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
reversed  on  the  ground  that  the  producers 
lacked  the  requisite  character  qualifications 
to  be  licensees. 

It  developed,  however,  that  while  the 
WGMA  case  was  proceeding,  the  Commis- 
sion was  also  considering  applications  for 
the  renewal  of  operating  licenses  by  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.,  the  network 
which  had  carried,  and  for  a  time  owned, 
the  same  quiz  shows  Involved  in  the  WGMA 
case. 

The  examiner  In  the  NBC  proceeding 
found  that  the  network  had  framed  Its  con- 
duct in  regard  to  these  shows  In  response 
to  business  necessity  rather  than  public 
morality.  Nevertheless,  he  too  recommended 
renewal   of  NBC's   licenses. 

The  Commission  denied  a  request  for  re- 
consideration of  its  WGMA  ruling. 

One  week  later  it  affirmed  the  examiner  In 
the  NBC  case  and  renewed  NBC's  licenses 
without  any  mention  of  the  network's  role 
in  the  deceptive  quiz  shows. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  and  re- 
manded the  WGMA  decision,  pointing  out 
that  "the  Commission's  refusal  at  least  to 
explain  its  different  treatment  of  [WGMA] 
and  NBC  was  error." 

4.  Agencies  should  adopt  reasonable  stand- 
ards by  which  rartles  can  anticipate  future 
action. 

Several  years  ago,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  discontinued  Eastern  Airlines'  service 
between  New  Haven  and  New  York  City,  and 
further  held  that  Allegheny  Airlines'  service 
to  New  Haven  and  Bridgeport  should  be  con- 
solidated at  the  Bridgeport  airport. 

The  cities  of  New  Haven  and  Stratford 
(where  the  Bridgeport  airport  was  located) 
appealed.  The  Cotu't  of  Appeals  found  that 
the  Board  had  totally  failed  to  develop  stand- 
ards by  which  Interested  parties  could  pre- 
dict with  any  assurance  what  decision  could 
be  expected  in  such  cases.  The  Board  had 
also  reached  its  decision  "with  prolific  In- 
difference" to  its  own  earlier  policy  state- 
ment. 

The  court  concluded  that  the  Board  had 
acted  in  an  arbitrary  and  capricious  man- 
ner. 

5.  Agencies  should  not  use  overly  technical 
and  unrealistic  Interpretations  of  rules  and 
regulations  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  prop- 
erty rights. 

An  example  is  an  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission   case  Involving   several   moving 


companies.  The  Commission  Issued  an  order 
which  Interpreted  the  term  "household 
goods"  In  Its  rules.  A  group  of  motor  carriers, 
each  of  which  possessed  ai  certificate  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  designating  them 
as  carriers  of  "hotisehold  goods,"  brought  a 
suit  to  enjoin  the  Commission  on  the  ground 
that  the  traditional  understanding  in  the 
Industry  of  "household  goods"  had  been  sub- 
stantially changed  by  the  order,  and  the 
companies'  property  rights  had  been  nar- 
rowed, without  a  hearing  and  therefore  with- 
out due  prcx;ess  of  law. 
The  court  agreed. 

The  court  pointed  out  that  the  "Interpre- 
tative" order  required  a  change  of  dwelling 
of  a  householder  or  a  change  of  location  of 
a  business  establishment.  This  requirement 
was  nonexistent  prior  to  the  order,  and  there- 
fore the  Commission  had  injected  a  new  con- 
cept into  the  meaning  of  "household  goods." 
6.  Each  agency  must  allow  the  correction 
of  errors  or  mistakes  which  are  not  the  fault 
of  the  party  against  whom  they  operats. 

In  1960,  Clark  Tank  Lines  Co.  applied  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  a 
certificate  to  transport  fertilizers  between 
points  in  Washington  and  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce. 

The  Williams  Co.,  which  already  held  such 
a  certificate,  indicated  to  the  Commission  by 
letter  that  it  Intended  to  oppose  the  appli- 
cation. 

However,  prior  to  the  hearing,  Clark's  at- 
torney called  Williams'  attorney  and  agreed 
to  an  amendment  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  eliminating  Williams'  Interests  in 
the  proceeding. 

As  a  result  of  this  stipulation  Williams  waa 
not  represented  at  the  hearing  on  Clark's 
application,  and  the  examiner  granted  a  por- 
tion of  the  authority  requested,  but  not  au- 
thority between  points  in  Washington. 
Thereafter,  the  Commission,  without  notice 
to  Williams,  increased  the  authority  recom- 
mended by  the  examiner  to  Include  trans- 
portation of  fertilizers  from  and  to  points 
in  Wastolngton. 

Williams  did  not  learn  of  this  develop- 
ment until  it  found  Clark  soliciting  its  ship- 
pers. 

Williams  promptly  requested  hearing  as  to 
the  relevant  facts,  including  whether  the  no- 
tice of  the  stipulation  had  actually  been  in 
conformity  with  the  agreement  between 
counsel.  "This  petition  was  denied  by  the 
Commission  without  a  hearing. 

7.  Such  traditional  rights  and  privileges 
as  the  attorney-client  relationship  should  be 
carefully  protected. 

Not  many  years  ago  a  Court  of  Appeals 
had  to  reject  a  contention  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  that  documents  exchanged  be- 
tween the  Air  Transport  Association  and  its 
attorneys  were  nevertheless  subject  to  pro- 
duction by  subpoena.  The  court  quite  prop- 
erly observed  that  "The  very  existence  of  the 
right  of  counsel  necessitates  the  attorney- 
client  privilege  In  order  that  a  client  and  his 
attorney  may  communicate  between  them- 
selves ^eely  and  confidentially." 

EXCEPTIONS    TO    RULE 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  by  the  use  of 
these  few  examples  I  do  not  mean  to  reflect 
In  any  way  upon  the  over-all  operation  of 
the  administrative  agencies.  These  cases 
are,  instead,  exceptions  to  the  high 
standard  of  fairness  established  by  the 
agencies  themselves.  The  point  Is  that 
as  long  as  these  exceptions  do  exist — as  long 
as  the  agencies  do  have  unmet  problems — 
we  should  acknowledge  them  and  attempt  to 
Improve  the  administrative  process. 

Actually,  the  vehicle  by  which  many  of 
these  problems  can  be  met  and  ameliorated 
Is  already  at  hand. 

President  Kennedy  sent  a  "Special  Message 
on  Regulatory  Agencies"  to  the  Congress  on 
Apr.  13,  1961.  He  announced  an  executive 
order  calling  for  a  conference  of  agency  per- 
sonnel, the  bar  and  university  faculties. 
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He  Bald  the  conference  would  consider 
questions  concerning  the  effective  dispatch 
of  agency  business,  "along  with  the  desira- 
bility of  making  this  conference.  If  It  proves 
Itself,  a  continuing  body  tor  the  resolution 
of  these  varied  and  changing  procedural 
problems." 

The  conference,  which  totaled  some  75 
members,  studied  and  experimented,  with 
the  finest  professional  assi.stance  procurable. 
for  almost  two  years  It  produced  a  recom- 
mendation as  to  how  the  delay,  procedure 
and  expense  1p.  administrative  proceedings 
in  government  could  best  be  attacked 

I  was  the  Presidents  executive  at;ent  In 
the  venture  takUiK  part  in  the  prepir.itlon 
of  the  executive  ord»r  and  ;n  the  selection 
of  the  groups  members  I  believed  in  what 
the  cofference  w.is  trying  to  establish  rhen. 
and  I  still  do  In  particular.  I  supported  the 
creation  of  a  permanent  Administration  Con- 
ference so  that  a  continuing  effort  could 
be  made  to  solve  these  troublesome  and 
frustrating    agencv    problems. 

Congress  pu.ssed  .ind  President  Johnson 
Signed  a  bill  in  1964  which  established  a 
permanent  Administrative  Conference  The 
Act  pointed  out  that  "the  protection  of  pub- 
lic and  private  Interests  requires  continu- 
ing attention  to  the  administrative  proce- 
dure of  Federal  agencies    ,  .  .'' 

The  conference  was  to  eon^^ist  of  not  more 
than  91  and  not  fewer  than  75  members,  to 
be  drawn  not  only  from  the  agencies  them- 
selves but  from  outside  sources.  The  confer- 
ence would  study  administrative  procedure. 
make  recommendations  to  the  Individual 
agencies  and  also  to  the  President,  collect 
relevant  Information  and  see  that  the  Infor- 
mation viras  Interchanged  between  agencies 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  the  Act  pro- 
vided for  the  appo'ntgient  of  a  full-time 
conference  chairman,  to  serve  for  a  five-year 
term 

needed:    a  sp.^rk   plug 

The  lmport.\nce  of  this  provision  lies  In 
the  fact  that  at  present,  no  or.e  within  gov- 
ernment has  an  overall,  continuing  respon- 
sibility to  see  either  that  the  agencies  Im- 
prove their  own  procedures  or  that  improve- 
ments are  Imposed  upon  th-_>m  The  agencies 
themselves,  of  course,  are  concerned  about 
their  own  affairs;  virlous  Congressional 
committees  exercise  some  degree  of  super- 
vision; the  President  has  the  ultimate 
responsibility. 

But  no  one  man  goes  to  work  each  morn- 
ing with  the  single  responsibility  of  strength- 
ening the  processes  of  all  the  agencies. 

As  yet,  despite  continuing  and  persistent 
efforts  by  the  Administration,  a  suitable 
man  has  not  been  found  to  take  on  the 
Important  task  of  ch.ilrman  of  the  Admlnls. 
tr.itlve  Conference 

Yet  the  need  for  such  an  Individual  Is  as 
great  now  as  when  the  Act  was  passed.  For 
while  the  ombudsman  of  Norway,  Sweden, 
Finland.  Denmark,  New  Zealand  and  Britain 
may  not  be  an  approrlate  Innovation  insofar 
as  our  agencies  are  concerned,  there  Is  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  not  m.\ke  a  single  offi- 
cial responsible  for  bringing  about  as  many 
Improvements  as  possible  in  administrative 
procedure. 

The  chairman  of  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference would  seem  to  be  the  logical  offlclal 
to  undertake  such  a  task,  especially  since, 
under  the  Act  he  can  receive  complaints  and 
render  reports  on  his  own. 

A  permanent  Administrative  Conference 
undoubtedly  will  not  be  the  only  answer. 
The  agencies  are  capable  of  much  self-help. 
The  rendering  of  advisory  opinions  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Is  the  type  of  step 
in  the  right  direction  that  does  not  require 
Intergroup  action. 

But  experience  has  also  shown  that  with- 
out such  a  conference,  many  needed  Improve- 
ments will  not  be  achieved 

It  is  well  worth  the  effort,  at  least,  because 
bualneaa,  large  and  small.  Is  entitled  to  the 


finest  quasl-Judlclal  mechanism  we  can  ad- 
vise to  protect  rights,  expedite  hearings  and 
assure  fair  and  equitable  results. 

It  is  only  when  bu.slness  Is  satisfied  that 
law  Is  being  administered  both  with  dis- 
patch and  with  complete  fairness  to  all  that 
we  can  be  fully  satisfied  with  our  "fourth 
branch"  of  government 


SENATOR  EDWARD  BROOKE  LEADS 
THE  SENATE  IN  OUR  PRESENT 
DOMESTIC    CRISIS 

Mr.  HANSEN  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maivsachu.'^etls  i  Mr.  Brooke] 
introduced  Senate  Re.solution  146  to 
e.stabli.sh  a  Select  Senate  Committee  on 
Civil  Disorder. 

Today,  I  want  to  express  publicly,  as 
I  have  often  done  in  p.nvate,  my  feelings 
of  great  re.'^pect  for  Senator  Brooke  and 
my  deep  sympathy  for  the  effort  which 
it  is  his  to  make  in  the  Senate. 

Senator  Brooke  and  I  have  been  here 
only  a  short  time.  But  there  is  no  Sena- 
tor who  has  made  a  greater  impression 
on  me.  and  I  am  sure  on  others  of  this 
body,  than  Edward  Brooke.  His  intellec- 
tual honesty  and  his  unstinting  energy 
have  repeatedly  brought  enlightenment 
to  the  debates  in  which  we  have  en- 
gaged, both  in  and  out  of  the  Senate. 

Yesterday,  Senator  Brooke  said: 

We  ire  dividing  the  Nation  at  a  time  when 
unity  Is  crucial.  We  are  erecting  almost  In- 
superable b.\rTler8  to  the  ach.evement  of  that 
society  of  equal  opportunity  which  America 
has  promised. 

Senator  Brooke  is  one  of  the  many 
men  of  good  will  who  have  spoken  out 
recently  on  the  domestic  crisis  posed  by 
rioting  and  violence  in  our  northern 
cities.  Yesterday  and  today,  three  of  this 
countrj''s  great  newspapers  editorialized 
on  this  crisis.  These  editorials,  from  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, and  the  Washington  Post,  remark 
on  different  aspects  of  the  common  prob- 
lem, but  they  are  all  marked  by  a  high 
degree  of  sensitivity,  forthrightness,  and 
a  dedication  to  find  some  solution  to  the 
conditions  giving  rise  to  the  problem. 
I  can  find  much  to  agree  with  in  all  of 
these  editorials. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torials be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IFrom   the  New  York  Times.  July  25.    1967] 
R'-LE  or  Law 

In  a  country  ruled  by  law.  maintenance  of 
civil  authority  and  protection  of  life  and 
order  are  absolute  requisites,  the  premises  on 
which  the  social  fabric  rests  While  suppres- 
sion Is  obviously  no  cure  fur  the  root  causes 
of  the  rioting  that  h;is  shaken  Detroit,  New- 
ark and  other  .\merlc,in  cities  In  recent  days, 
the  arsonists  and  the  looters  have  to  be  dealt 
with  jis  the  criminals  they  are  And  If  fed- 
eral troops  have  to  be  called  In.  as  they  were 
to  the  Detroit  area,  then  there  can  be  no 
hesitation  in  calling  them  to  restore  and 
preserve  the  peace. 

The  ftrebombers  and  snipers — and  the 
leaders  of  radical  Negro  organizations  who 
provoke  and  excuse  lawbreaklng — are  harm- 
ing not  only  Innocent  white  persons  and 
their  homes  but  the  majority  of  Negroes 
trying  to  break  out  of  the  slvim  life,  turn- 
ing back  In  suicidal  anger  the  forward  thrust 
of    community    confidence    and   civil    rights 


legislation,    damning   themselves    .md   their 
larger  cause 

The  fires  must  be  extlnguL^hed,  the  rlflei 
taken  from  the  hands  of  rioters,  and  punisli. 
ment  meted  out  to  fit  the  crimes.  While 
stores  burn  and  rocks  are  thrown  at  fire- 
men, the  cries  of  police  brutality  sound 
feeble  as  excuses  for  inexcusable  criminal 
conduct.  Police  and  firemen  must  be  sup- 
ported in  their  painful  assignments — and  re- 
sponsible Negroes,  if  should  be  pointed  out, 
have  protected  them  in  some  neighborhoods. 

But  It  was  the  Irresponsible  Nesjroes  who 
prevailed  at  the  National  Conference  on 
Black  Power  In  Newark — and  sent  forth  a 
drumbeat  of  hostility  ..round  the  country. 
The  violent  elements  there  prrached  hatred, 
scp.iratism  and  revolution.  They  have  seri- 
ously harmed  the  constructive  aims — eco- 
nomic self-Improvement  and  full  exercise 
of  political  rights — of  the  black  power  move- 
ment Itself.  They  have  betrayed  the  potential 
of  that  conference  as  a  positive  force  for 
good. 

Here  Is  where  an  Immediate  need  exists  for 
responsible  Negro  leadership  In  the  United 
States  to  speak  forth  quickly  and  uncompro- 
misingly The  Negro  leaders  who  have  labored 
In  the  ghettos  of  the  northern  cities,  on  the 
marches  In  t.^.e  Deep  South.  ar,d  In  the  vine- 
yards of  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court 
now  have  the  responsibility  to  condemn  the 
violence  and  the  lawbreaklng.  The  saner 
voices  of  the  Negro  community  must  b« 
heard  with  greater  fervor  than  those  of  the 
Flck  nationalists,  first,  to  support  the  forces 
of  law  and.  second,  to  recapture  the  non- 
violent leadership  that  Is  the  only  cause 
for  a  genuinely  forward  advance  of  the  Ne- 
gro people 

Lack  of  equality  and  opportunity  In  jobs. 
housing,  education  are  underlying  causes  of 
social  unrest.  Governor  Rockifellcr  unde.'- 
scored  this  theme  yesterday  while  condemn- 
ing fhe  violence. 

'We  have  to  understand  the  causes  of  this 
frustration  and  eradicate  them."  he  declared. 
"When  a  child  ^jf  a  Negro  family  has  his  nose 
and  ears  chewed  up  by  rats,  the  fimily  loses 
hope  In  the  society.  ...  At  Its  deepest  and 
most  fundimental  level,  this  Is  a  human 
problem  and  mvist  be  met  with  a  human 
effort  " 

Bvit  until  the  rule  of  law — and.  as  Im- 
portant, respect  for  the  law  as  the  strongest 
weapon  In  safeguarding  rights  of  Americans 
regardless  of  color — prevails  in  rlot-tom 
cities,  the  basic  and  essential  liuman  effort 
to  Improve  these  conditions  can  only  be 
distracted,  distorted  and  delayed 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  July  24. 1967] 
Riots  and  Mor^l  ArrnoRrrT 

The  time  has  come  for  a  few  second 
thoughts  about  the  folk  wisdom  that  the 
only  cause  of  racial  riots  worth  talking  about 
Is  Intolerable  conditions   In   urban  slums. 

In  the  last  few  weeks,  after  all,  disturb- 
ances have  rocked  not  only  Newark  but  sev- 
eral more  Idyllic  places.  Molotov  cocktails 
suddenly  appeared  In  Waterloo,  Iowa.  In 
sleepy  Nyack  NY  .  a  crowd  of  Negro  youths 
re,-- ponded  with  a  window  breaking  spree 
when  police  ordered  them  not  to  loiter 

In  these  places — as  David  Paul  Oarlno 
recently  documented  on  this  page  with  re- 
speo*  to  Waterloo — no  one  cnn  really  blame 
the  violence  on  high  unemployment.  Inferior 
sohOiils  or  oppressive  housing.  Doubtless 
these  f.ictors  are  critical  In  the  fax  more 
brutal  rioting  In  places  like  Newark;  but  out- 
bursts elsewhere  Indicate  other  causes  are 
also  operating 

Important  among  those  other  causes,  there 
Is  every  reason  to  fear.  Is  the  force  of  ex- 
ample and  fashion  Part  of  the  problem  Is 
that  Negro  riots  are  In  style. 

If  this  Is  so.  the  folk  wisdom  produces  a 
highly  Inapproprate  reaction  to  the  rioting 
For  while  perhaps  no  outsider  can  reach  the 
truly   alienated    among   Negro    youths.   dl«- 
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:ouraglng  a  vogue  of  violence  Is  a  task  of 
aior.il  authority.  And  many  of  those  In  a 
position  to  express  such  autliorlty  have  been 
perfunctory  in  their  reproach  to  violence  and 
eloquent  In  their  sympathy  for  the  high 
motives  they  attribute  to  rioters. 

When  reporters  asked  President  John^n 
t»i  comment  on  the  Newark  riots,  for  ex- 
ample, his  first  reaction  was  to  plug  his 
legislauve  proposals  for  rent  supplements, 
model  cities  and  poverty  wars.  The  general 
thrust  of  Ills  comments  was  that  the  rioters 
were  reacting,  though  in  a  misguided  way,  to 
the  legitimate  needs  of  the  Negro 
community. 

The  gravest  hint  of  reproach  in  the  Presi- 
dent s  remarks  was,  "No  one  condones  or 
approves — and  everyone  regrets — the  diffi- 
culties that  come  m  tl.e  Watlses.  the  New- 
arks  and  the  othef  places."  Many  comments 
m  the  press  and  by  moderate  civil  rights 
leaders  showed  similar  combinations  of  care- 
fully hedged  regret,  profuse  sympathy  for 
Negro  grievances,  and  implicit  or  explicit 
blame  for  anyone  wlio  did  not  back  the  latest 
welfare  proposals. 

This  view,  of  course,  is  not  without  a  cer- 
tain foundation.  Conditions  in  Newark  are 
pretty  beastly.  While  it  seems  fatuous  to 
blame  whites  because  Newark's  city  council 
does  not  reflect  the  city's  Negro  majority, 
political  leadership  there  has  not  always 
been  foreslghted.  And,  while  reasonable  men 
can  differ  on  the  efficacy  of  many  programs 
to  help  slum  residents,  they  clearly  do  need 
Uelp. 

Even  so,  drawing  a  close  connection  be- 
tween these  causes  and  the  riots  undeniably 
tends  to  Justify  the  rioters.  We  question 
whether  any  good  purpose  is  served  by  drap- 
ing the  mantle  of  civil  rights  around  loot- 
ers and  burners. 

We  further  question  whether  the  argu- 
ment that  rlota  prove  the  need  for  social 
legislation  advances  such  proposals  in  any 
meaningful  way.  If  any  particular  program 
does  help  cure  slums.  It  would  be  desirable 
even  without  riots.  And  no  riot  will  be  pre- 
vented by  any  program  so  Ineffective  It  can- 
not stand  on  Its  own  merits.  Indeed.  In- 
effective programs  no  doubt  help  breed  riots 
by  raising  false  hopes. 

Connecting  riots  and  social  uplift  pro- 
grams, moreover,  allows  new  programs  to  be 
pictured  as  rewards  for  rioting.  Similarly, 
Unking  looting  with  legitimate  grievances 
maligns  the  vast  bulk  of  Negroes  who  share 
the  grievances  but  are  victims  rather  than 
perpetrators  of  violence. 

Finally,  blurring  the  distinction  between 
rioting  and  expressing  legitimate  grievances 
dilutes  the  reprobation  that  moral  author- 
ity should  attach  to  violence.  It  Is  not  es- 
pecially comforting  to  know  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  does  not  "approve 
or  condone"  rioting.  In  talking  of  fire- 
bombers  and  police  killers,  we'd  think,  he 
might  at  least  escalate  to  a  verb  like  "con- 
demn." 

New  Jersey  Governor  Richard  Hughes,  who 
was  appalled  by  the  holiday  atmosphere 
he  personally  saw  among  Newark  rioters, 
caught  the  right  tone  In  saying  the  riot  "was 
plain  and  simple  crime  and  not  a  civil  rights 
protest."  Certainly  rioting  Is  at  most  a 
grotesque  debasement  of  anything  to  do  with 
civil  rights,  and  the  Governor  usefully  as- 
serts the  authority  of  a  responsible  man's 
utter  abhorrence  of  mass  violence. 

Governor  Hughes'  attitude,  we  hasten  to 
add,  certainly  does  not  prevent  him  from 
advocating  programs  to  meet  slum  griev- 
ances, nor  from  also  raising  the  voice  of 
moral  authority  to  exhort  white  citizens  who 
^■MX  too  frequently  retain  residuals  of  racial 
prejudice.  The  Important  thing  Is  that  he 
does  his  advocating  and  exhorting  at  another 
time  and  In  another  context. 

While  pubHp  authorities  should  condemn 
rioting  forthrlghtly.  their  reactions  could 
also    usefully    reiterate    one    more    positive 


point.  The  most  striking  thing  In  our  Mr. 
Garlno's  exploration  of  Negro  attitudes  In 
Waterloo  was  that  the  youths  had  low  ♦elf- 
Images  and  expectations.  These  attitudes 
hardly  seem  Justified  at  a  time  when  many 
Negroes  are  In  fact  escaping  the  slums.  Pub- 
lic spokesmen  should  stress  that  while  riots 
can  accomplish  nothing,  there  Is  an  alterna- 
tive that  demonstrably  does  succeed  for  Ne- 
groes as  well  as  whites.  The  alternative  is 
personal  effort. 

No  comments  by  public  figures.  It's  true. 
are  likely  to  prevent  all  the  riots  the  nation 
Is  now  experiencing.  But  to  the  extent  the 
riots  are  spread  by  fashion  and  example, 
leaders  should  try  to  combat  them  by  re- 
acting with  untempered  condemnation  and 
emphasis  that  responsible  alternatives  do 
work. 

Even  If  It  has  no  discernible  effect  on  fu- 
ture violence,  that  reaction  would  at  least 
be  a  more  responsible  discharge  of  moral 
authority  than  praising  rioters  with  faint 
reproach. 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  July  24.  1967] 
On  Black  Power 

Black  power  is,  more  than  a  slogan,  an 
Idea  with  many  very  promising  uses  for  Ne- 
groes and  for  the  country  generally.  The  hys- 
terical reaction  that  generally  greets  the 
phrase  speaks  poorly  of  American  common 
sense. 

Lower  class  blg-clty  politics  In  this  coun- 
try has  almost  always  been  ethnic  politics. 
If  there  Is  to  be  strong  leadership  and  real 
political  power  In  the  Negro  wards,  it  will 
have  to  be.  neo^arlly,  black  power.  One  very 
strong  element  in  the  grievances  that  lead 
to  rioting  Is  the  powerlessness  and  the  lead- 
erlessness  that  leaves  the  Negro  population 
disastrously  underrepresented  in  a  city  like 
Newark  where  most  of  the  people,  but  only 
two  of  the  nine  city  councllmen,  are  Negro. 
TTie  remedy  has  to  come  from  within  these 
voiceless  communities.  If  the  Idea  of  black 
power  assists  the  Internal  organization  of 
political  strength  In  the  Negro  slums,  then 
it  will  have  served  a  very  iiseful  national 
purpose  Indeed. 

Currently  a  vigorous  struggle  is  under  way 
among  Negro  organizations  over  the  posses- 
sion of  the  copyright  to  the  label  "Black 
Power."  The  phrase  appeared,  certainly,  at  a 
time  when  the  country  was  greatly  preoccu- 
pied with  the  ghetto  riots.  Now  a  group  of 
Negro  leaders,  styling  themselves  a  Black 
Power  Conference,  have  unfortunately  cho- 
sen to  meet  in  Newark  while  the  ashes  of  the 
riot  are  still  warm.  They  hope,  no  doubt,  to 
establish  an  identification  between  them- 
selves and  the  people  of  the  Newark  slums. 
But  while  these  visitors  are  for  the  Newark 
slums,  they  are  not  of  the  Newark  slums. 
The  Negro  slums  of  Newark  have  very  few 
genuine  spokesmen  of  their  own,  and  that 
constitutes  a  very  large  part  of  the  city's 
tragic  collapse  into  anarchy. 

Some  of  the  people  at  the  Newark  confer- 
ence, certainly,  have  continued  to  use  the 
phrase  "black  power"  as  a  threat  of  further 
violence.  But  to  be  truly  powerful,  the 
spokesmen  of  the  slums  will  discover,  like 
other  ethnic  politicians,  that  they  need  firm 
alliances  with  other  constituencies.  For  this 
reason  it  is  suicidally  destructive  to  hint 
that  power  means  riot  and  arson.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  use  of 
black  power  to  threaten  the  mayor  of  New- 
ark with  a  recall  referendum,  as  Mr.  McKls- 
slck  of  CORE  is  threatening  him.  Recall  Is  a 
weapon  written  into  the  law  for  precisely 
the  purpose  that  Mr.  McKlsslck  proposes  to 
make  of  it.  There  Is  power  In  the  law,  and  it 
Is  there  for  black  aa  well  as  white  to  grasp. 

It  is  Ironic  that  In  the  world's  most  power- 
ful country  the  very  word  "power"  should 
have  such  a  strong  connotation  of  evil  and 
violence.  Power  politics  means,  for  example, 
amoral  politics.  The  phrase  "Catholic  power" 


usually  appears  in  arm-waving  rhetorical 
attempts  to  prove  that  the  Vatican  is  trying 
to  take  over  the  country.  Talk  of  Jewish 
power  is  a  constant  staple  of  anti-Semitism. 
And  now  we  have  black  power  with  its  strong 
overtones,  in  most  Americans'  minds,  of  riot 
and  gunplay.  Black  power  will  never  exist 
as  a  monolithic  national  force,  but  there  is 
room  for  many  kinds  and  degrees  of  black 
I>ower  in  this  country. 

Negro  intellectuals  and  the  theorists  of  the 
civil  rights  movement  have  been  debating 
for  some  time  whether  their  future  lies  with 
integration  or,  with  black  power.  The  answer 
is,  of  course,  that  it  lies  with  both.  There  is 
no  need  to  choose  between  them. 

More  Negroes  tlian  ever  before,  in  the  next 
decade,  will  move  into  the  predominantly 
white  suburbs  and  Into  the  predominantly 
white  world  of  high  salaries  and  security. 
But  the  great  paradox  is  that,  simultane- 
ously, more  Negroes  than  ever  before  will 
live  in  the  heavily  Negro  Inner  city  pre- 
cincts. For  these  citizens  a  great  avenue  to 
opportunity  lies  through  black  power,  exer- 
cised legaUy  but  forcefully  at  the  polls,  In 
the  market  place,  in  the  councils  of  govern- 
ment, in  the  national  tradition  of  the  use 
of  power. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr,  President,  for  my 
own  part,  I  can  bring  to  the  Senate  no 
complex  formula  for  understanding  or 
dealing  with  this  problem.  But  I  merely 
wish  to  state  my  conviction  that  the  path 
to  a  better  life  for  all  Americans  lies  not 
through  anger,  violence,  and  tjie  threat 
of  separatism. 

The  first  tenet  of  democracy  rests  upon 
a  willingness  of  all  citizens  to  observe^ 
and  respect  the  law.  Progress  of  civilized 
mankind  is  best  assured  through  the 
maintenance  of  order.  The  whole  thrust 
of  cooperative  effort  among  and  within 
nations  has  been  based  upon  the  recog- 
nition that  violence  and  war  are  im- 
proper means  for  the  achieving  of  civ- 
ilized ends. 

We  must  always  insist  upon  observ- 
ance and  respect  for  the  law.  This  is  our 
first  and  foremost  duty  and  responsi- 
bility. 

Further,  I  am  convinced  that  real 
progress  can  only  be  achieved  by  men 
of  good  will  who  are  able  honestly  to 
tell  of  their  peoples'  grievances  and  op- 
pressions and  who  will  then  work  re- 
sponsibly for  their  relief. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate must  have  the  courage  to  lead  out  in 
this  effort.  Criticism  is  not  enough.  The 
Senate  cannot  satisfy  itself  with  merely 
decrying  the  misguided  efforts  of  black 
power  advocates  if  we  do  not  provide  a 
forum  where  the  responsible  political 
leaders  of  our  Nation's  minorities  might 
be  welcomed  and  heard.  Good  faith  re- 
quires a  recognition  of  the  common 
problem  in  the  Congress  as  much  as  in 
the  street. 

In  today's  New  York  Times,  one  expert 
on  urban  and  racial  problems,  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Daniel  Pat- 
rick Moynihan,  is  reported  to  have  said : 

It  was  possible  to  foresee  what  was  com- 
ing, but  we  couldn't  get  the  country  to  get 
serious  about  It. 

That  may  be  true, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  today's 
New  York  Times  article  entitled  "Moyni- 
han Blames  Low  Status,  Not  Race,  for 
Riots"  be  printed  at  this  point  ^in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

BfoTNiHAN  Blames  Low  Staivs.  Not  Race, 
FO«  Riots — SociOLooLsr  A.nglred  No  One 
Saw  Violence  Coming- -UfRisiNLJa  Laid  to 
Unhappy.    Disorcanizeb    CoMMrNrrY 

(By  Paul  Hufmann) 
"It  was  possible  to  foresee  what  was  com- 
ing, but  we  couldn't  «ft  the  country  to  gel 
serloxw  about  It.  I  am  angry." 

The  speaker  was  Danle!  Piitrlck  Moynlhan. 
a  leading  expert  on  urb.in  problems,  a  for- 
mer Assistant  SecrPtary  of  Labor  under  Pres- 
Iden^John  P.  Kennedy  md  President  John- 
son, and  the  director  of  the  Joint  Center  of 
Urban  Affairs  of  Harvard  University  and  the 
Bitossachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  In 
Beaton. 

Interviewed  yesterday  about  the  rash  of 
riots  around  the  country  the  40-year-old 
sociologist  said  that  he  believed  that  cla?s. 
rather  than  race,  was  at  their  root. 

"Race  interacts  with  e'.erythlng  In 
America."  Dr  Moynlhan  s;nd  But  he  empha- 
sized that  In  his  view  the  present  violence 
was  essentially  caused  by  'a  large,  desper- 
ately unhappy  and  disorganized  lower-class 
community"  in  .American  cities  that  hap- 
pened to  be  prevalently  nonwhite. 
violence  a  way  of  lite 
Dr.  Moynlhan  was  speukir.g  from  his  farm 
near  West  Davenport  in  Delaware  County. 
N.T.  He  Is  using  a  vacation  to  write  .i  book. 
"Violence  is  a  routine  way  of  life  with 
destroyed  and  broken  families,"  he  said.  The 
sociologist  recalled  Karl  M.irxs  term  of 
lumpenproletariiit  i  rigged  proletariat)  to 
denote  a  very  low  stratum  in  the  c'.as.s  struc- 
ture that  U  essentially  anarchistic  rather 
than  revolutionary. 

"Curiously."  Dr  Moynlhan  observed,  "life 
patterns  among  the  lower  class  in  Khai  Har- 
lem and  the  Jet  set  af  the  E.iSt  50's  are 
almost  ldentlcal--they  like  their  dances,  take 
existence  casu.illy  " 

The  chasm  between  the  lower  cla.ss  and 
the  real  working  class  U.  in  his  view,  widen- 
ing. He  said  "Tlie  boy  who  works  In  the  post 
office  at  $5,900  a  year,  who  holds  down  a 
second  Job  parking  cars  to  pay  Interest  on  a 
home  in  Queens,  the  working  class  fellow 
who  tries  t3  keep  the  family  together,  to 
lead  a  decent  life— he  t.ikes  life  pretty  seri- 
ous. He  cannot  understand  this  I  lower  class] 
behavior  and  resents  it  He  keeps  saying 
'What  do  they  want'?" 

THE     "MOYNlH\N     REPORT' 

In  1965,  Dr.  Movnlhan  wrote  a  government 
report,  entitled  ■The  Negro  Famllv  The  Case 
for  National  Action."  which  became  widely 
and  controverslallv  known  as  the  ■Moynlhan 
Report."  ITie  document  argued  that  the  true 
cause  of  the  American  Negro's  plight  w;is  not 
ao  much  segregation  or  lack  of  political  power 
as  an  unstable  family  structure  "approach- 
ing complete  breakdown  "  The  causes.  Dr 
Moynlhan  Insisted,  are  the  result  of  centuries 
of  discrimination  and  economic  starvntlon. 

The  report  pointed  to  the  absence  of  a  hus- 
band from  nearly  two  million  of  the  nation's 
five  million  Negro  families  and  contended 
that  Negro  children  reared  in  fatherless 
homes  found  it  hard  to  adjust  to  the  coun- 
try's essentially  patriarchal  society,  especially 
when  they  were  confronted  also  with  poverty 
and  racial  Injustice. 

The  sociologist  who  himself  grew  up  In 
a  broken  home  and  knew  poverty  In  East 
Harlem,  recalled  yesterday  that  when  he  had 
submitted  the  information  to  the  White 
Hovise  "the  President  accepted  It.  but  the 
civil  rights  movement  said  No.  no.  you  can  t 
talk  about  that"' 

President  Johnson  planned  to  use  the  re- 
port, which  offered  no  solutions,  as  a  basis 
for  discussion  at  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  CtvU  Rights  m  Washington  In  July. 
196fl.  However  according  to  Dr  Moynlhan  a 
barrage  of  criticism  from  Negroes  and  whites 


prompted  the  President  to  disassociate  him- 
self from  the  study,  and  the  Negro  family 
structure  wasn  t  mentioned  at  the  confer- 
ence. 

Critics  of  the  report  called  It  "glib  "  and 
even  "racist  "  One  civil  rights  leader.  Floyd 
McKisslck.  said  "My  major  criticism  of  the 
report  Is  that  it  assumes  that  middle-class 
•American  values  are  the  correct  values  for 
everyone  In  America  " 

Since  then.  Dr.  Moynlhan  has  formulated 
recommendations  to  strengthen  ghetto  socie- 
ty, including  a  system  of  family  allowances 
and  Federal  guar.intees  of  Jobs  for  the  under- 
privileged. He  has  proposed,  for  example, 
that  the  post  office  be  put  back  on  two  resi- 
dential mail  deliveries  a  day,  thereby  provid- 
ing Jobs  for  50.000  needy  men. 

DfE   PROCESS  OF  LAW 

Yesterday  the  sociologist  declared  himself 
appalled  by  Negro  nationalists  and  white 
liberals  who  were  advocating  or  condoning 
ghetto  violence. 

"They'll  have  an  awful  lot  to  explain,"  he 
said,  "because  the  one  thing  the  American 
Negro  now  has  Is  due  process  of  law." 

"The  present  outbreaks  endanger  constitu- 
tional safeguards  for  ghetto  dwellers.  Dr 
Moynlhan  asserted. 

He  sruggested  that  a  continued  wave  of  riots 
would  lead  to  "repression  that  gets  more 
savage.  ■  He  feared  that  United  Suites  society 
might  "lapse  Into  reaction,  as  happened  In 
France." 

Dr.  Moynlhan  deplored  the  fact  that  "we 
have  become  accustomed  to  employing  troops 
in  our  cities — that  Is  the  great  synibol  of 
totalitarianism  In  the  world." 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr  President,  Dr  Moy- 
nlhan is  also  quoted  as  saying  "I  am 
angry." 

I  am  sure  that  is  true.  But  the  natural 
feelinp  of  anger  displayed  by  all  of  us 
throughniit  the  country  today,  yester- 
day, and  a  week  ago  will  bring  us  no  per- 
manent relief. 

Rather,  let  us  examine  the  facts  and 
then  .stand  ready  to  change  those  things 
which  need  changing. 

Thus    will    America    be    strengthened 
The  inspired  and  quiet  but  forcef-.il  lead- 
ership of  Massachu.setts'  newe."^  S^^nator 
offers  great  hope  to  the  country  i;i  this 
cri.sis. 


WATER   POLLUTION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  reduction  in  appropria- 
tion for  .sewace  facility  construction 
grants  under  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  which  Is  embodied  in  H  R.  11641, 
the  Public  Works  and  Atomic  Energy  Ap- 
propriation Act,  is  a  matter  for  serious 
concern  to  all  Americans. 

Our  Nation's  lakes  and  streams,  a 
heritage  of  limitless  value,  are  being 
turned  into  running  sewers.  Once  beau- 
tiful waterways  are  usele.'^s  for  water 
supply  and  recreation  and  are  avoided 
as  dangerous  to  the  touch.  Tliey  are  pol- 
luted with  industrial  waste  and  raw- 
sewage. 

The  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  has 
offered  a  program  of  accelerating  Fed- 
eral grants  for  .'^ewace  facility  construc- 
tion as  a  partial  solution.  This  act  has 
.spurred  many  States.  Including  New 
Jersey,  to  initiate  bold  and  comprehen- 
sive pollution  abatement  programs  in 
cordination  with  Federal  and  local  ef- 
forts Many  States  have  .set  water  quality 
standards  and  .itome  have  enacted  grant 
programs  of  their  own.  These  are  de- 


signed to  supplement  and  stimulate  use 
of  the  Federal  program  by  municipal 
and  regional  sewer  authorities. 

But.  nonetheless,  it  is  an  unfortunate 
fact  that  even  with  this  encouragement, 
sewage  treatment  plant  construction  is 
barely  beginning  to  meet  our  rapidly 
increasing  needs.  The  hard-core  and 
long-term  pollution  problems  remain 
untouched. 

Last  year  we  tried  to  make  tliis  pro- 
gram more  effective.  We  estimated  that 
more  than  $600  million  would  be  needed 
in  1968  to  begin  to  implement  an  effec- 
tive protjram.  and  we  authorized  that 
amount.  Wc  are  removed  a  grant  ceiling 
thereby  encouraging  large-scale  attacks 
on  our  most  severe  sewage  problems.  The 
House  cut  the  authorized  figure  to  $450 
million. 

Last  Thursday,  the  Hou^e  Appropria- 
tions Committee  reported  the  adminis- 
tration's recommendation — $203  million, 
which  is  le,ss  than  half  the  amount  of 
the  authorization.  Exiierts  tell  me  that 
this  means  that  fewer  sewage  treatment 
plants  will  be  built  this  year  than  were 
last  year. 

Representative  Howard,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, has  offered  an  amendment  to  this 
bill  which  would  restore  the  program  to 
its  authorized  amount  of  $450  million. 
I  think  this  is  a  very  wise  move. 

Water  pollution  control  is  an  essential 
program  in  our  industrial  society.  While 
cleaning  up  polluted  rivers  is  exoensive. 
it  will  oe  more  expensive  in  the  future. 
As  the  water  of  a  river  turns  to  a  lifeless 
carrier  of  waste  and  decay,  the  loss  be- 
comes conii)!ete.  Rehabilitation  will  be 
hard,  slow,  and  very  expensive.  ExpertvS 
state  that  this  critical  juncture  has  now 
been  reached  in  many  areas.  If  we  solve 
our  problem  now.  we  can  prevent  this 
accelerating'  physical  destruction. 

The  10.SS  of  psychological  and  human 
momentum  is  just  as  .serious. 

.■\  slowdown  in  Federal  action  will  be 
multiplied  in  the  States.  State  legisla- 
tures which  have  been  waiting  to  enact 
new  enabling  legislation  will  wait  until 
next  session — 2  years  in  many  States 
Where  standards  have  already  been 
planned,  and  where  project  plans  have 
been  developed,  bond  i.ssues  will  be  de- 
layed and  financing  lost  As  of  May,  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  .Ad- 
ministration had  a  backlog  of  1.884  ap- 
lications  on  hand,  which  required  over 
$2  8  billion  in  Federal  funds  to  imple- 
ment. There  was  but  $76  million  left  to 
meet  this  demand  The  year  1968  will  be 
more  drastically  out  of  balance. 

New  Jersey  has  already  submitted  22 
applications  for  Federal  aid  in  1968  total- 
hig  over  $13  million  More  applicatioa's 
are  being  prepared.  The  already  sub- 
mitted protects  alone  will  draw  forth 
over  S29  million  in  non-Federal  funds 
Yet  less  than  half  of  the.se  urgently 
needed  projects  will  be  funded  should  the 
appropriation  be  cut.  The  situation  1^ 
similar  in  most  other  States.  The  States 
have  counted  on  Federal  money  to  Imple- 
ment their  programs.  They  have  planned 
on  this  basis.  Fluctuating  and  uncertain 
appropriations  will  kill  the  enthusiasm 
and  momentum  which  has  been  gen- 
erated and  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  will  be  a  dead  letter. 
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Last  year,  Congress  assigned  a  high 
priority  to  water  pollution  control.  We 
recognized  that  this  is  a  problem  which 
must  be  solved  if  we  are  to  live  under 
tolerable  conditions,  and  we  made  a  com- 
mitment to  the  States.  The  American 
people  want  clean  water  and  are  pre- 
p^ed  to  pay  for  it.  Therefore,  I  com- 
mend Representative  Howard's  effort  to 
appropriate  the  full  $450  million  and, 
should  it  not  be  successful,  I  pledge  to 
take  up  the  effort  in  the  Senate. 


THE  FINANCING  OF  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Honorable  Joseph  W.  Barr.  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  had  occasion  on 
June  18,  1967.  to  address  the  Sixth  An- 
nua! International  Conference  for  Credit 
Union  Executives  at  the  Americana 
Hotel  in  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

The  address  was  entitled  "Problems 
and  Perspectives  in  the  Financing  of 
Higher  Education." 

It  is  a  very  interesting  exposition  of 
a  problem  which  is  of  interest  not  only 
to  the  Treasury  but  certainly  to  the 
higher  education  community. 

Because  I  feel  it  can  be  helpful  to 
Senators  at  the  time  further  amend- 
ments are  made  to  the  insured  loan  pro- 
gram I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Bars. 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  the 

Sixth  Annual  International  Conference 

for  Credtt  Union  Executives 

PROBLEMS  and  PERSPECTIVES   I.N  THE  FINANCING 
OF    HICJIER    EUICATION 

I  appreciate  tue  opportunity  to  meet  with 
you  today.  I  expect  that  I  shall  surprise 
you— but  I  hope  that  In  the  end  I  shall  not 
dis-ippoiiit  you— If  I  do  not  address  my  re- 
m.irks  to  tl'ie  u.suul  subjects  that  Treasury 
officials  discuss.  Such  topics  as  Government 
and  private  finance,  tax  and  monetary  pol- 
icy, the  bal.mce  of  payments,  and  the  eco- 
norr.ic  outlook,  for  example,  certainly  are  as 
inicrPsTlng  to  me  a"5  they  are  to  you.  But  I 
believe  it  Is  imperative  for  the  financial  com- 
munity—b,^th  public  and  private — occasion- 
ally to  turn  Its  atteiition  to  less  parochial 
milters,  particularly  when  -we  may  have 
something  useful  to  contribute  to  the  de- 
velopmei.t  of  ideas  In  otVier  fields. 

The  example  I  should  like  to  pursue  to- 
day Is  the  iin?.iv,'ing  of  higher  education. 
Here  is  a  topic  that  both  private  financial 
offici.Us  and  Treasury  officials  do  not,  at 
first  blush,  consider  part  of  their  direct  re- 
sponsibility. Yet  I  -Aould  suggest  that  for 
several  reasons  this  Is  a  subject  th.-^t  should 
be  of  cimccrn  to  us. 

First,  we  are  Involved  with  finance,  and 
higher  education  poses  on  Important  and 
growing  financing  problem  in  this  country. 
To  IHustr.Ue:  In  1930,  total  expenditures  on 
higher  education  In  the  imited  States  were 
about  $630  million.  la  1950  the  figure  had 
multiplied  more  than  four  times  over — to 
about  $2  7  bi:ilon  In  the  current  year.  1967. 
these  expenditures  are  expected  to  reach  a 
level  rf  .-ipprnxlmately  $16.8  billion,  or  over 
25  times  the  1930  level.  Financing  of  this 
magnitude  should  not  be  Ignored  by  those 
whose  J,jb  It  Is  to  concern  themselves  with 
the  nation's  financial  needs. 

Second,  precisely  because  the  financing  of 
education  has  received  relatively  little  atten- 
tion from  the  financial  community,  there  Is 


a  distinct  possibility  that  we  may  have 
fresh  Ideas  to  contribute.  The  talent  and 
Ingenuity  that  characterize  the  financial 
Institutions  of  this  country — and  our  credit 
unions,  which  are  one  of  the  fastest-growing 
segments  of  the  financial  community — surely 
should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  this,  one  of 
the  most  basic  problems  facing  the  United 
States. 

Finally,  and  most  personally,  the  problem 
of  college  costs  is  one  that  will  affect  most 
of  us  individually.  'With  costs  continually 
rising,  the  vast  majority  of  American  fami- 
lies are  finding  it  a  burden  to  bear  the  college 
expenses  of  their  sons  and  daughters. 

I  therefore  propose  to  subject  you  to  a 
few  observations  on  this  topic.  I  shall  first 
review  with  you  a  recently  enacted  program 
that  serves  as  a  good  example  of  the  poten- 
tial benefits  of  a  cooperative  public  and 
private  eflfort  in  meeting  this  problem.  Then 
I  should  like  to  set  before  you  some  of  the 
broader  questions  that  all  of  us  will  have 
to  consider. 

Let  me  start  from  first  principles.  I  believe 
that  perhaps  the  most  significant  and  unique 
characteristic  of  this  country  is  our  histori- 
cal commitment  to  equality  of  opportunity. 
This  is  a  nation  built  on  the  talents  and 
energies  of  its  people.  It  has  derived  its  un- 
precedented strength  from  a  commitment 
to  give  every  young  man  and  woman  the 
opportunity  fully  to  realize  his  or  her  poten- 
tial. 

In  the  United  States  of  1967,  this  com- 
mitment requires  us  to  provide  an  increas- 
ing number  of  our  young  people  with  the 
higher  education  that  Is  so  vital  in  a  so- 
phisticated economy.  At  the  same  time,  with 
rising  college  costs,  higher  education  is  an 
ever-increasing  financial  burden  to  Ameri- 
can families. 

In  this  important  sense,  then,  financial  aid 
for  higher  education  is  a  critical  national 
problem.  It  is  these  clrcumsUnces  that  neces- 
sitated a  renewed  commitment  to  the  goal 
that  no  young  American  who  is  admitted  to 
college  shall  be  deprived  of  an  education  for 
lack  of  the  necessary  financial  resources. 

We  have  accepted  that  goal.  The  issue  Is, 
How  do  we  achieve  It? 


I.  The  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
In  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  the 
Congress  established  a  new  approach  to  the 
problem  of  assisting  students  to  meet  col- 
lege costs.  Basically  the  program  contains  no 
radical  departures  from  sound  practices  in 
other  areas  of  finance.  Rather  It  Involves  the 
application  of  experience  gained  in  other 
areas  to  this  vital  problem.  The  program 
works  as  follows: 

A  college  student  applies  to  borrow  up  to 
$1500  per  year  from  his  local  credit  union, 
bank,  savings  and  loan  association,  or  other 
lending  Institution.  The  terms  of  the  loan 
provide  for  6  percent  Interest,  with  no  re- 
payment of  principal  while  the  student  Is  In 
school,  and  up  to  10  years  thereafter  to  repay. 
These  are  the  sort  of  terms  that  students 
really  need,  and  the  basic  concept  here  Is 
that  the  acquisition  of  a  college  education 
is  at  least  as  sound  a  reason  to  borrow  money 
as  the  Requisition  of  a  house,  an  automobile, 
or  a  tele'vlslon  set. 

Although  the  loan  and  Its  terms  may  be 
Just  what  the  student  needs,  the  credit  union 
or  other  lender  normally  would  not  be  able 
to  extend  such  Uberal  credit  to  a  student. 
To  make  the  transaction  feasible  for  the 
lender,  the  program  provides  for  the  loan  to 
be  guaranteed  by  a  state  or  private  nonprofit 
student  loan  guarantee  agency.  During  the 
current  academic  year — the  first  year  that 
this  program  has  been  In  operation — the  Fed- 
eral Government  advanced  $17.5  million  In 
"seed  money"  to  these  guarantee  agencies 
across  the  country,  to  provide  the  initial  re- 
serves that  they  would  need  to  back  up  their 
guarantees.  If  the  student  should  default  on 
the  loan,  the  guarantee  agency  promptly 
makes  good  to  the  lender. 


For  many  students,  even  the  loan  terms 
that  I  have  described  would  not  be  favorable 
enough.  Accordingly,  under  this  program  the 
Federal  Government  provides  an  interest  sub- 
sidy lor  students  from  families  with  income 
below  about  $20,000  (the  precise  level  vary- 
ing with  the  size  of  the  family).  In  these 
cases,  the  Government  pays  all  of  the  inter- 
est while  the  student  is  in  school  and  one- 
half  of  the  interest  after  he  leaves  school. 

As  you  can  see,  this  is  a  cooperative  effort 
In  which  the  Federal  Government,  the  State 
governments,  and  the  private  financial  com- 
munity all  play  a  part. 

•     The  lending  community,  with  its  vast  re- 
sources, supplies  the  actual  funds. 

The  state  governments,  ■with  their  familiar- 
ity with  local  conditions,  administer  the 
guarantee  arrangements. 

Tlie  Federal  Government,  with  the  best 
credit  rating  in  the  world,  stands  ready  to 
supply  the  ultimate  backing  and  subsidizes 
part  of  the  borrowing  costs  for  lower  and 
middle  Income  families. 

Thl?  Is  an  example  of  what  President  John- 
son refers  to  as  "creative  federalism." 

Any  new  program  requires  a  little  time 
before  it  can  be  functioning  smoothly — and 
particularly  where  a  cooperative  effort  such 
as  this  is  involved.  To  make  sure  that  this 
loan  program  would  progress  satisfactorily, 
the  President  directed  us  a  few  months  ago 
to  study  Its  operations  and  recommend  any 
appropriate  improvements.  I  was  assigned  the 
responsibility  for  coordinating  the  inter- 
agency study. 

If  I  say  so  myself,  we  did  a  fairly  diligent 
piece  of  work.  'We  reviewed  all  of  the  data 
available.  'We  consulted  not  only  with  ex- 
perts within  the  Goverrmient,  but  also  with 
representatives  of  the  credit  unions,  the 
banks,  the  savings  and  loan  associations,  the 
colleges,  and  the  state  and  private  guarantee 
agencies,  among  others. 

Our  basic  conclusion  was  that  the  pro- 
gram was  well-conceived  and  had  gotten  off 
to  a  promising  start,  with  an  expected  total 
by  June  30,  1967  of  $400  mUllon  in  loans  to 
480,000  students. 

Tliere  were,  however,  some  problems  that 
required  resolution.  These  problems  did  not 
lie  in  the  area  of  student  demand  for  loans. 
There  seems  little  doubt  that,  as  the  pro- 
gram becomes  known  to  students,  they  are 
finding  it  sufficiently  attractive  and  useful. 
The  problems  seem  to  relate  to  the  other 
two  parties  to  the  arrangement — the  lender 
and  the  guarantor. 

■With  a  fixed  6  percent  Interest  rate,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  program  was  a  loss  opera- 
tion for  a  great  many  lenders.  The  combina- 
tion of  high  Interest  rates  and  tight  money 
last  year,  plus  the  administrative  costs  In- 
volved in  this  program,  discouraged  many 
lenders. 

The  long-term  nature  of  these  loans  also 
presents  a  potential  problem.  Smaller  lenders 
such  as  some  of  the  credit  unions,  and  In  the 
long  run  larger  lenders  as  well,  could  face 
liquidity  problems  If  too  much  of  their  funds 
became  tied  up  In  these  loans. 

Guarantee  capacity  generally  has  been  ade- 
quate up  to  now.  but  we  could  see  clearly 
that  It  would  not  continue  to  be  adequate 
In  a  number  of  states  for  the  coming  year. 
The  reserves  of  some  of  the  state  and  private 
agencies  had  consisted  solely  of  the  Fed- 
eral "seed  money"  advances  that  I  have  men- 
tioned. ■With  these  funds  exhausted,  the 
states  would  have  to  supplement  the  guar- 
antee reserves,  or  the  Federal  Government 
would  have  to  provide  additional  support  In 
some  fashion. 

We  are  convinced  that  these  problems  can 
be  dealt  with  successfully,  and  we  are  mov- 
ing to  deal  with  them.  Here  are  the  steps 
that  are  In  progress. 

:.  Since  we  cannot  expect  the  private  fi- 
nancial community  to  support  a  major  loan 
program  on  a  loss  basis,  we  have  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  law  that  would  author- 
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Ize  the  Federal  Government  '.o  pay  loan 
placement  and  conversion  fees  In  amounts 
up  to  •35.  The  amount  of  the  fees  would  be 
adjusted  from  time  to  time,  to  take  ac- 
count of  varying  coets  of  money  and  admlq- 
Istratlve  costa.  Basically,  however,  the  fee 
authority  would  <u<sure  lenders  that  they 
should  not  have  to  take  a  losa  on  these  loans. 

2.  The  paperwork  involved  in  the  program 
also  caul  and  should  be  reduced  to  cut  coets. 
Wo  are  substantially  slmplK'ylng  the  appli- 
cation forms  andt.procedures,  and  we  have 
proposed  a  statutory  amendment  that  would 
provide,  at  the  lenders  option,  a  slmpliried 
method  of  collecting  the  interest  subsidies 
due  from  the  Federal  Government.  Along 
the  same  lines,  we  have  proposed  to  reduce 
administrative  expenses  by  combining  the 
two  separate  loan  program.?  for  vocational 
and  college  students. 

3.  The  Interest  rate  and  credit  situation 
generally  In  the  ecor.omy  have  eased  sig- 
nificantly. Although  of  course,  we  have  many 
other  reasons  to  encourage  that  trend,  we 
are  hopeful  that  It  will  facilitate  Increased 
lender  participation  In  this  student  loan 
program. 

4.  These  changes  should  encourage  sub- 
stantially Increased  participation  In  the  pro- 
gram by  all  types  of  lending  Institutions. 
This  will,  we  expe-t.  spread  the  student  loan 
business  around  quite  a  bit  However,  to 
assist  smaller  lenders  and  tn  anticipation 
of  a  substantially  Increased  volume  of  loans 
we  are  exploring  the  feasibility  of  establish- 
ing arrangements  for  pooling  lending  re- 
sources, and  the  possibility  of  creating  a 
secondary  market  in  these  education  loans. 
We  Intend  to  find  out,  for  example,  whether 
some  of  the  Insurance  companies  might  pro- 
vide a  secondary  market  for  student  loans 
metde  by  credit  unions. 

5.  On  the  guarantee  side,  we  plan  to  move 
administratively,  with  maximum  cooperation 
with  the  sutes,  to  a.^ure  the  guarantee 
capacity  that  will  be  needed.  A  number  of 
states  are  taking  care  of  their  own  needs  in 
this  area  most  admirably.  We  have  been  In 
touch  with  each  of  the  Governors  and  have 
been  pleased  with  the  wlde-spre.id  support 
for  this  program  But  where  necessary,  we 
can  extend  direct  Federal  guarantees — prefer- 
ably to  be  administered  by  the  existing  state 
loan  guarantee  agencies — to  make  certain 
that  students  are  not  denied  loans  for  lack 
of  gtuarantees  to  back  them  up 

As  you  can  see.  this  Involves  some  fairly 
technical  matters.  There  Is.  however,  a  fairly 
simple  observation  that  I  hope  you  will  bear 
In  nUnd:  A  cooperative  effort  of  this  type 
obviously  cannot  succeed  without  full  co- 
operation. The  colleges  and  the  students  are 
ready  and  willing.  The  state  and  private 
guarantee  agencies  are  generally  performing 
quite  admirably  .^nd  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  doing  It.^  very  best  to  play  Its  proper 
role  m  the  endeavor.  The  program  cannot 
function,  however,  without  the  support  of  the 
private  lending  community. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  support 
of  our  private  financial  Institutions  has  been 
lacking.  Despite  some  Initial  problems,  the 
loan  program  got  off  to  a  promising  start  I 
am  also  very  much  aware  of  the  limitations 
that  arose  from  the  extraordinary  credit 
conditions  that  prevailed  last  year.  But  now 
that  the  problems  are  being  eliminated.  I 
hope  that  we  can  look  forward  to  substan- 
tially Increased  .-upport  from  all  quarters. 

I  particularly  hope  that  this  program  will 
commend  itself  to  the  nation's  credit  unions. 
We  have  appreciated  CUN.\'s  support,  advice. 
and  encouragement  in  developlne;  this  pro- 
gram and  resolving  some  of  the  problems  it 
has  presented.  We  know  that  you  have  hU- 
torlcally  been  committed  to  serving  the 
needs  of  your  members — and  that  by  doing 
so,  you  have  become  one  of  the  fastest-grow- 
ing elements  on  the  flnanclal  scene.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  program  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  Increased  service  to  your  members 
In  an  area  In  which  they  are,  and  increasingly 


will  be,  in  need  of  assistance.  I  am  confident 
that  you  will  rise  to  that  task. 

//.    SoTne    broader    perspectw^ 

I  have  taken  your  time  to  review  the  status 
of  the  guaranteed  loan  program  because  It  Is 
the  program  that  Is  currently  on  the  book-s. 
and  because  It  illustra.tes  several  of  the  more 
basic  Issues  in  this  area 

.\s  I  have  mentioned,  this  propr;im  at- 
tempts to  proceed  through  the  extension  of 
assistance  directly  to  students.  And  It  at- 
tempts to  do  this  through  a  public  and  pri- 
vate, state  and  Federal  effort.  I  b»lleve  that 
there  Is  wide-spread  a^rreement  that  this 
program  Is  a  sensible  and  practlc.il  approach 
to  the  problem  The  assumptions  upon  which 
the  program  proceed.",  ht  we\er.  have  Im- 
plications that  warra'it  examination. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  fantastic 
increase  In  recent  years  In  the  size  of  our 
college  population,  but  this  has  been  only 
the  beginning.  In  1965.  full-time  enrollment 
in  our  colleges  stood  at  5  5  million  students. 
By  1975,  we  expect  the  total  to  reach  nearly 
9  million  students 

I  think  we  must  aisume  that  the  need  for 
financing  higher  education  In  this  country 
Is  going  to  grow  at  least  as  rapidly  as  college 
enrollment  I  think  we  must  also  accept  the 
fact  that  thi.'i  need  !.?  going  to  be  met.  one 
way  or  another 

We  are  then  discussing  Just  what  Is  the 
best  way  of  moving  financial  resources  to 
this  particular  area  of  need.  This  Is  the  sub- 
)ect  that  deserves  some  attention  from  all  of 
us. 

The  loan  program  aims  at  assisting  stu- 
dents— not  colleges — to  carry  the  costs  of 
higher  education.  In  the  long  run.  Is  this 
the  right  road  to  travel?  In  our  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  we  basically  assume 
that  the  cost  of  education  should  be  borne 
by  the  tax-paying  public  at  large,  and  the 
education  should  be  provided  free  of  cost 
to  the  student  Our  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion has  been  and  still  Is  something  of  a  hy- 
brid In  this  respect,  since  we  have  public 
universities  at  which  some  of  the  expenses 
are  covered  by  tuition  fees;  and  private  col- 
leges which  depend  largely  on  tuition  and 
alumni  support  for  their  financing,  but  for 
which  Government  isslstance  has  become  In- 
creislnglv  significant  In  recent  years. 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  we  should 
move  in  the  direction  of  extending  the  pub- 
lic education  concept  to  virtually  all  of  cur 
colleges  and  universities.  This  view  Is 
grounded  in  large  piirt  upon  principle,  and 
upon  'he  contrlbutl  in  that  education  makes 
to  the  national  well-being  Although  the  pri- 
mary benefits  of  higher  education  accrue  to 
the  student,  there  also  are  Important  bene- 
fits to  the  economy  and  the  Nation  us  a 
whole  The  public  education  concept  also 
finds  support  In  the  concern  that  many  feel 
about  the  ability  of  young  people  to  assume 
heavy  debt  responsibility,  and  the  scK.'lal  and 
economic  effects  of  such  debts,  In  terms  of 
other  uses  of  credit  and  the  form.itlon  of 
families,  for  example. 

At  the  same  time.  It  can  be  argued  that 
the  logical  basij  for  tax-supported  public 
education  must  be  the  near-unlvers.il  avail- 
ability and  use  of  the  educational  system. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  our  young 
people  do  go  to  element.iry  and  secondary 
schools,  but  a  great  many  do  not  go  on  to 
college  It  may  be  unfair  to  tax  them  and 
their  families  to  support  the  expansion  of 
public  higher  education 

It  also  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  tax- 
support  arrangement  Is  Inefficient  and  In- 
equitable in  the  sense  that  It  requires  all  of 
us  to  pay  for  the  college  education  of  students 
who  can  well  afford  to  pay  their  own  way. 
This  viewpoint  obviously  has  not  been  al- 
lowed to  stand  in  the  w.tv  of  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  but  some  feel 
that  It  has  greater  force  in  the  context  of 
higher  education. 

As  you  can  see.  these  financing  questions 


brln(<  ui  unavoidably  to  some  of  the  most 
basic  Issues  In  the  field  of  higher  education. 
Indeed,  the  choice  between  putting;  the  bur. 
den  upon  the  student— in  ellect,  a  aser  meth- 
od of  financing— and  putting  the  burden 
upon  the  tax-payers  k^enerally.  Is  an  issue 
with  vast  social,  economic,  and  political  im- 
plications, and  one  to  which  there  is  no 
easy  answer. 

The  guaranteed  loan  program  proceeds  oa 
the  assumption  that  the  major  resources  to 
be  utilized  in  financing  tlie  expanded  needs 
of  higher  education  wi!l  be  at  least  In  this 
Inst.ince.  supplied  by  the  private  financial 
community  In  the  ccntext  of  this  particular 
proiiram,  this  is.  I  believe,  quite  clearly  a 
sensible  and  constructive  approach.  It  does 
lead  us,  however,  to  more  fund;imental  qaes- 
tlons  as  to  the  method  of  moving  resources 
in  thU  area  I.  for  one.  believe  that  methods 
can  be  devised  lor  increasing  the  Involvement 
of  the  private  financial  sector.  This,  of 
course,  depends  upon  the  ingenuity  of  the 
decisionmakers  as  well  as  the  willingness  of 
the  fmanclnl  institutions  of  this  country  to 
explore  new  financing  possibilities.  The  ob- 
jrfous  alternative  Is  for  Government — Fed- 
eral, state,  and  local — to  t;ix  the  resources  out 
of  the  private  sector  and  directs  them  where 
they  are  needed,  either  In  assistance  to  stu- 
dents or  assistance  to  colleges. 

Finally,  the  student  loan  program  pursuf? 
policies  of  "creative  federalism  "  It  relies  upon 
a  division  of  responsibility  between  the 
states  and  the  Federal  Government.  This  i.- 
a  basic  approach  which  President  Johmcn 
has  committed  himself  to  follow,  whenever 
possible  And  in  this  instance,  it  appears  that 
It  can  and  will  do  the  job  in  an  effective 
manner. 

The  broader  implications  here  again  are 
obvious.  As  I  have  indicated,  the  needs  of 
higher  education  in  this  country  are  gofng 
to  be  met.  I  believe  that  much  of  the  re- 
spionslblUty  should  be  assumed  by  suite  and 
local  government,  but  whether  tills  can  and 
will  be  done  depends  upon  the  Interest  and 
energy  of  state,  local,  and  community  lead- 
ers— such  as  yourselves— :n  ^r.isping  the 
problems  and  devising  methods  to  cope  with 
them.  We  must  recognize  that,  whether  we 
like  It  or  not,  if  the  Job  Is  not  done  at  tiie 
state  and  local  level,  there  will  be  irresi>t- 
Ible  pressure  to  try  to  do  it  from  Washing- 
ton. 

///.  Conclusion 

You  no  doubt  have  noticed  that  I  am 
much  better  at  posing  tough  questions  th.in 
at  providing  easy  answers.  Tliat  is  the  na- 
ture of  this  problem. 

I  have  tried  to  put  two  tasks  before  you 
In  reverse  order,  they  are.  first,  to  apply 
your  own  t.ilent  and  experience  to  some  of 
these  vital  problems  In  the  area  of  financing 
higher  education;  and  second,  to  give  sup- 
port, If  you  can,  to  one  Immediate  erfort  tliat 
is  underway  to  meet  these  needs — the  guar- 
anteed student  loan  program. 

The  history  of  this  Nation  proves  again 
and  again  how  much  can  be  accomplished 
by  the  effort  of  our  people.  I  hope  that  you 
share  with  me  the  conviction  that  no  en- 
deavor Is  more  worthy  of  our  effort  than  the 
education  of  cur  children. 


TIIE    \\'.\R     IN    VIETNAM— SERMON 
BY  REV.  ROYALD  V.  CALDWELL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Rev- 
erend Royald  V.  Caldwell,  pastor  of  the 
First  Cont-Tcgational  Church  in  Port- 
land. Oreg..  has  delivered  a  memorable 
sermon  on  the  subject  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  It  was  given  In  his  church  on 
July  9.  1967,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Peace  Before  Pieces 
, Sermon   preached   by  Royald   V.   Caldwell, 
Pastor,      First      Congregational      Church. 
Portland.  Oregon^Jyly  9,  1967)  . 

Scripture:  Jeremiah  6:1-15 
several  weeks  ago,  I  was  visiting  In  a 
convalescent  home  and  there  was  an  aged, 
confused,  woman  sitting  in  a  wheel -chair 
m  the  hallway.  She  was  chanting,  over  and 
over  again.   "Peace  on  earth," 

There  are  millions  of  people  who  are  not 
aged,  who  are  not  confused,  who  are  pray- 
ing earnestly  that  there  might  be  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  toward  men.  There  are 
people  like  Pope  Paul,  like  President  Arthur 
Plemmlng  of  the  University  of  Oregon  and 
President  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches.  There  are  people  in  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  In  the  Portland  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  and  In  our  own  denomination. 
There  are  the  Senators  representing  ub  In 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  millions  of  other 
people  who  want  to  have  peace  come  before 
mankind  and  all  that  man  feels  Is  precious 
has  been  blown  to  pieces. 

The  people  who  are  considered  dissenters, 
generally,  are  against  escalation  in  this  war, 
against  the  bombings  In  North  Vietnam,  and 
against  the  terrible  war  atrocities. 

Does  anyone  need  to  be  persuaded  that 
wars  are  futile?  The  most  recent  interna- 
Uonal  conflict  in  the  Middle  East  shows  us 
how  Israel  and  the  Arabs  are  set  against 
each  other  and  in  confUct  now.  Why?  Back 
up,  and  one  sees  1956  when  that  conflict  did 
not  settle  the  tensions  In  the  Middle  East. 
Back  up  to  1948  when  the  conscience  of  the 
world  felt  that  the  people  who  had  been 
persecuted  ought  to  have  someplace  to  live, 
and  Israel  was  carved  out  of  the  Arabic  na- 
tions. Go  back  farther  than  that  to  World 
War  n  when  the  civilized  world  decided 
that  they  were  going  to  try  to  stop  the  mad- 
man of  Germany.  Go  back  even  farther  to 
World  War  I  and  see  that  World  War  II  was 
predicated  because  after  that  terrible  war, 
which  was  to  make  the  world  safe  for  demo- 
cracy, there  was  an  unjust  peace,  and  we, 
who  thought  that  we  were  preparing  the 
world  for  democracy,  did  not  support  that 
infant  democracy.  And  you  can  go  back- 
ward and  backward  and  backward  Into 
history  anc^see  that  really  the  conflicts  of 
men  are  based  upon  some  of  the  Injustices 
of  precedent  events. 

So  there  are  people  who  are  against  the 
Idnd  of  war  we  are  now  Involved  in  and 
against  escalation  of  this  war.  Winston 
Churchill  said  to  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  In  1954,  "Do  not  enter  this 
conflict."  The  British  listened;  we  did  not. 
It  Is  not  only  the  Church  that  is  say- 
ing that  there  should  not  be  this  kind  of 
war  or  escalation  In  It.  The  United  States 
Army  Chief  of  Staff.  General  Harold  K.  John- 
son said  it  would  be  foolish  to  expand  the  war 
and  destroy  Vietnam's  economic  and  military 
capabilities  since  this  would  only  double 
the  price  of  the  war.  And  he  is  joined  in  this 
bv  Generals  Gavin  and  Rldgway. 

Why  raise  questions  like  this  anyway  In 
a  Church? 

1  I  suppose  we  could  say,  like  Martin 
Luther  King  did,  "I  oppose  war  in  Vietnam 
because  I  love  America.  I  speak  against  It 
no-  In  anger,  but  with  anxiety  and  sorrow, 
and  above  all  to  see  my  Country  stand  as 
i  moral  example  of  the  world.  I  speak  out 
against  this  war  because  LJftn  disappointed 
with  America.  There  Is  noTgreat  disappoint- 
ment where  there  Is  no  »eat  love." 

2.  We  have  a  politicalAluty  to  ask,  "Are 
we  working  for  peace?"  Richard  A.  Falk,  the 
Mllbank  Professor  of  International  Law  at 
Princeton  University — a  consultative  coun- 
sel of  the  Lawyers'  Committee  on  America's 
Policy  toward  Vietnam— stated ;  "The  State 
Department's  assertion,  'At  no  time  has  the 
Security  Council  taken  action  to  restore 
peace  and  security  to  Southeast  Asia'  over- 


looks some  relevant  information.  First  of  all, 
neither  South  Vietnam  nor  the  United  States 
ever  brought  a  complaint  about  the  alleged 
aggression  by  North  Vietnam  before  the  Se- 
curity Council.  Secondly,  the  United  States 
circumvented  the  Security  Council  action  by 
Its  unilateral  war  action." 

3.  Are  we  stopping  Communism's  spread? 
Influential  Buddhist  Monks  signed  a  state- 
ment on  February  18  of  this  year:  "The  more 
the  war  goes  on.  the  stronger  communism 
becomes,  and  the  more  American  colonialists 
and  our  people  are  destroyed." 

So  we  ask  these  kind  of  questions.  Are  we 
stopping  Communism? 

In  a  speech  at  Harvard  University  by  Rob- 
ert Vaughan,  The  Man  From  Uncle — and 
after  he  finished  his  speech  there  was  a 
standing  applause  for  five  minutes — it  was 
he  who  said:  "In  otir  fervor  to  halt  the  po- 
tential spread  of  totalitarianism,  what  in- 
credible precedent  are  we  setting  in  Viet- 
nam? Is  this  the  way  we  Intend  to  conquer 
OommunlBm?  Are  we  to  oppose  Inevitable 
emerging  popular  revolutions  when  they 
don't  meet  with  our  fancy,  and  by  our  op- 
position totally  Ignore  the  wUl  of  the  people 
involved?  Are  we  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
Communism  by  sacrificing  the  principles 
of  democracy?  Oppose  them  by  disseminating 
lies  to  our  own  people;  oppose  them  by 
clandestine  and  Illegal  plotting  In  order  to 
set  up  puppet  militarist  governments;  by 
breaking  treaties,  by  giving  no  heed  to  inter- 
national law,  by  marching  our  legions 
through  the  countryside  of  foreign  conti- 
nents, burning  homes,  laying  waste  to  the 
land,  and  indiscriminately  killing  friend  and 
foe  alike  in  the  zealotis  ptu^ult  of  our  own 
ends?  Can  we  iKieslbly  Imagine  that  this 
bloody  insanity  will  prove  that  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  1b  more  fulfilling  than 
Communism? 

"If  we  t>'<"'f  our  methods  are  righteous, 
we  are  fooling  no  one  but  ourselves.  Cer- 
tainly not  the  rest  of  the  world!  And  cer- 
tainly not  history  I" 

What  do  we  say  about  these  things?  We  are 
saying  that  we  ought  to  try  to  find  a  way  for 
peace  before  we  find  this  world  blown  to 
pieces. 

Probably  we  ought  to  look  at  a  brief  his- 
tory of  what  la  going  on  in  this  conflict.  In 
1945,  Vietnam  proclaimed  its  Independence 
and  quoted  our  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  we  did  not  support  It.  We  supported 
Prance,  which  attempted  to  recapture  Its 
colony;  hence  we  are  called  colonialists.  This 
went  on  for  nine  years,  and  at  the  end  we 
were  paying  80%  of  Prance's  bills. 

In  1954.  the  Geneva  Accord  was  drawn,  and 
It  was  done  against  our  will;  and  what  we 
don't  like,  apparently  we  disregard. 

Then,  we  helped  Diem,  who  betrayed  the 
Geneva  Accord.  Thereafter,  we  have  sup- 
ported dictatorships.  There  was  an  Insurrec- 
tion to  overthrow  Diem,  and  we  were  led  to 
believe  that  Hanoi  was  behind  the  revolt, 
when  really  It  was  a  civil  conflict. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  an  undeclared  war 
with  over  500,000  United  States  troops.  It 
costs  tis  over  $300,000  to  kill  an  enemy — while 
we  feel  that  $53.00  Is  too  much  to  spend  per 
person  to  fight  the  war  on  poverty.  We  begin 
to  think  about  this,  and  we  begin  to  ask  some 
questions. 

The  symbol  of  all  our  opposition  Is  Ho  Chl 
Mlnh.  We  probably  ought  to  look  at  him.  He 
Is  a  Marxist  and  has  always  been  a  Marxist, 
He  was  a  Marxist  when  he  stood  with  us 
against  the  Japanese  and  helped  rescue  air- 
men shot  down  over  Vietnam.  He  resisted 
France's  attempt  to  retake  her  colony  and 
became  thereby  a  national  hero.  He  agreed 
to  the  Geneva  Accord.  Our  President  Eisen- 
hower wrote  that  he  had  the  support  of 
80  To  of  the  natives. 

Senator  Hatfield,  In  the  Saturday  Review 
of  July  1st,  refers  to  Joseph  Buttlnger's  pro- 
file of  Ho  and  says  that  Ho  Is  a  Vietnamese 
Nationalist  and  has  never  really  been   In- 


terested In  International  communism.  I  was 
Interested  to  learn  that  he  Is  a  brilliant  com- 
municator, and  he  communicated  to  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  David  Lloyd  George,  and  Clem- 
enceau  at  the  Versailles  Treaty  in  1919.  He 
spealts  perfect  English,  French,  Russian, 
Mandarin  Chinese,  and  several  Vietnamese 
dialects  as  well  as  German.  This  man  is  the 
symbol  of  the  kind  we  oppose. 

So  we  keep  on  asking,  "How  can  we  achieve 
peace  before  the  world  goes  to  pieces?"  Why 
are  we  Interested  In  this,  anyway?  Because 
we  are,  I  pray,  humanitarians.  If  you  will 
read  what  Senator  McGovern  of  South 
Dakota  said  after  his  visit  to  Vietnam,  you 
will  see  that  there  are  some  Inhumane  things 
going  on.  He  said,  "I  visited  a  civilian 
casualty  hospital  In  Danang.  The  poorly 
equipped  wards  were  jammed  with  terribly 
burned,  broken  and  torn  men,  women  and 
children — Innocent  victims  of  our  bombs, 
napalm  and  artillery.  They  lay  silently — two 
persons  on  each  cot."  And  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  "There  is  a  growing  resentment  toward 
doubters  and  dissenters.  The  Impression  Is 
being  created  that  while  freedom  of  con- 
science and  expression  are  desirable  theoreti- 
cal principles,  they  are  too  dangerous  to  prac- 
tice in  wartime.  It  Is  still  a  truism  that  truth 
is  the  first  casualty  In  wartime." 

Near  the  end  of  his  speech  he  said,  "I  have 
never  regretted  my  service  as  a  bomber  pilot 
In  World  War  II  when  we  stopped  the  mad- 
man Hitler  ...  I  do  not  believe  Vietnam 
Is  that  kind  of  a  testing  ground.  It  Is  a  con- 
fusing civil  conflict.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
my  son  or  other  boys  die  In  that  doubtful 
struggle." 

If  we  still  believe  that  we  are  humani- 
tarian, we  ought  to  read  the  speech  of  Sena- 
tor Gruenlng  of  May  4,  of  this  year,  where 
he  points  out  many  Inhumanities  that  are 
going  on.  And  if  you  want  a  shock  that  will 
stir  your  conscience  and  make  you  sick  at 
heart,  read  the  paperback  co-edited  by  re- 
sponsible people  like  Robert  McAfee  Brown, 
Rabbi  Abraham  Heschel  and  Michael  Novak. 
It  Is  called  "Vietnam:  Crisis  of  Conscience" 
and  m  it  you  will  find  reports  of  incredible 
brutalities  Inflicted  by  our  men. 

We  plead  for  peace  before  our  world  Is 
blown  to  pieces,  and  we  plead  for  It  because 
we  are  Christian.  We  are  a  nation  that  put 
Into  our  pledge  of  allegiance  "Under  God". 
Do  we  really  mean  It?  Do  we  mean  the  God 
who  Is  the  God  of  love?  Do  we  really  mean 
the  God  who  teaches  us  that  we  ought  to 
believe  in  the  brotherhood  of  all,  that  we 
ought  to  be  the  respecter  of  a  person  who 
holds  a  different  point  of  view,  so  that  If 
he  conscientiously  does  not  want  to  kill,  we 
understand  why  he  so  desires  not  to  kill. 

Do  we  recognize  the  need  for  having  peace 
before  mankind  uses  his  great  Implements 
of  destruction?  I  read  with  horror  about 
the  new  Russian  shell  that  can  penetrate 
eleven  Inches  of  steel,  and  our  tanks  have 
no  way  of  standing  up  against  It. 

What  happens  now?  Are  we  now  going  to 
resort  to  other  weapons  that  we  have  In  our 
arsenal?  Are  we  now  going  to  use  Inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles?  Are  we  going 
to  resort  to  atomic  bombs?  Will  we  turn 
loose  biological  warfare  upon  people?  You 
see,  as  war  begins  to  escalate,  the  danger  for 
all  mankind  increases. 

What,  then.  Is  the  solution  for  us?  In  a 
democracy  we  share  In  the  decisions  of  this 
nation.  Therefore  we  must  seek  to  know  the 
facts  about  what  is  going  on.  We  need  to 
read,  and  we  need  to  enter  into  discussions 
such  as  those  proposed  by  our  own  Commis- 
sion on  Social  Action  in  order  that  we  may 
gain  the  facts.  How  many  of  us  who  speak 
so  glibly  about  this  have  bothered  to  read 
very  much  to  get  facts?  If  you  will  read  what 
our  Senator  Hatfield  has  said  In  The  Satur- 
day Review,  you  will  find  many  books  re- 
ferred to,  and  if  you  will  read  only  one,  you 
will  have  some  Insight  Into  what  Is  happen- 
ing. Therefore,  when  we  know  our  facts  in  a 
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Ize  the  Federal  Government  to  pay  loan 
placement  and  conversion  fees  In  amounia 
up  to  »35.  The  amount  of  the  fees  would  be 
adjusted  from  time  to  Ume.  to  talce  ac- 
count of  varying  costs  of  money  and  admin- 
istrative costs.  Baslc.illy,  however,  the  fee 
authority  would  assure  lenders  that  they 
should  not  have  to  take  a  loss  on  these  loans. 

2.  The  paperwork  involved  In  the  program 
also  can  and  should  be  reduced  to  cut  costs. 
We  are  substantially  simplifying  the  appli- 
cation forms  and  procedures,  and  we  have 
proposed  a  statutory  amendment  that  would 
provide,  at  the  lenders  option,  a  simplified 
method  of  collecting  the  interest  subsidies 
due  from  the  Federal  Government.  Along 
the  same  lines,  we  have  proposed  to  reduce 
administrative  expenses  by  combining  the 
two  separate  loan  programs  for  vocational 
and  college  students. 

3.  The  Interest  rate  and  credit  situation 
generally  In  the  economy  have  eased  sig- 
nificantly. Although  of  course,  we  have  many 
other  reasons  to  encourage  that  trend,  we 
are  hopeful  that  It  will  facilitate  Increased 
lender  participation  In  this  student  loan 
program. 

4.  These  changes  should  encourage  sub- 
stantially Increased  participation  In  the  pro- 
gram by  all  types  of  lending  institutions. 
This  will,  we  expect,  spread  the  student  loan 
business  around  quite  a  bit.  However,  to 
assist  smaller  lenders  and  In  anticipation 
of  a  substantially  Increased  volume  of  loans 
we  are  exploring  the  feasibility  of  establish- 
ing arrangements  for  pooling  lending  re- 
sources, and  the  possibility  of  creating  a 
secondary  market  in  these  education  loans. 
We  Intend  to  And  out.  for  example,  whether 
some  of  the  Insurance  companies  might  pro- 
vide a  secondary  market  for  student  loans 
made  by  credit  unions. 

5.  On  the  guarantee  side,  we  plan  to  move 
administratively,  with  maximum  cooperation 
with  the  states,  to  a.=^ure  the  guarantee 
capacity  that  will  be  needed.  A  number  of 
states  are  taking  care  of  their  own  needs  In 
this  area  most  admirably.  We  have  been  In 
touch  with  each  of  the  Governors,  and  have 
been  pleased  with  the  wide-spread  support 
for  this  program  But  where  necessary,  we 
can  extend  direct  Federal  guarantees— prefer- 
ably to  be  administered  by  the  existing  state 
loan  guarantee  agencies — to  make  certain 
that  students  are  not  denied  loans  for  lack 
of  guarantees  to  back  them  up. 

As  you  can  see.  thLs  involves  some  fairly 
technical  matters.  There  15,  however,  a  fairly 
simple  observation  that  I  hope  you  will  bear 
In  mind:  A  cooperative  effort  of  this  type 
obviously  cannot  succeed  without  full  co- 
operation. The  colleges  and  the  students  are 
ready  and  willing.  The  state  and  private 
guarantee  agencies  are  generally  performing 
quite  admirably  .\nd  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  doing  !ta  very  best  to  play  Its  proper 
role  In  the  endeavor.  The  program  cannot 
function,  however,  without  the  support  of  the 
private  lending  community. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  the  support 
of  our  private  financial  Institutions  has  been 
lacking.  Despite  some  Initial  problem!;,  the 
loan  program  got  off  to  a  promising  start  I 
am  also  very  much  aware  of  the  limitations 
that  arose  from  the  extraordinary  credit 
conditions  that  prevailed  last  year.  But  now 
that  the  problems  are  being  eliminated,  I 
hop*  that  we  can  look  forward  to  substan- 
tially increased  .-upport  from  all  qiuirters. 

I  particularly  hof>e  that  this  program  will 
commend  itself  to  the  nation's  credit  unions. 
We  have  apprecl.ited  CUN.\'s  3upp<_irt,  advice, 
and  encouragement  In  developinc  this  pro- 
gram and  resolving  some  of  the  problems  it 
has  presented.  We  know  t.hat  you  have  his- 
torically been  committed  to  serving  the 
needs  of  your  members — and  that  by  doing 
so,  you  have  become  one  of  the  fastest-grow- 
ing elements  on  the  financial  scene.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  program  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  Increased  service  to  your  members 
in  an  area  in  which  they  are.  and  Increasingly 


will  be.  In  need  of  assistance.  I  am  confident 
that  you  will  n&e  to  tiiat  task. 

//.     SoTJir     broader    perspectiitci 

I  have  taken  your  time  to  review  the  status 
of  the  guaranteed  loan  program  because  It  Is 
the  program  that  is  currently  on  the  books. 
and  because  It  Illustrates  several  of  the  more 
basic  Issues  In  this  area 

.\s  I  have  mentioned,  this  program  at- 
tempts to  proceed  through  the  extension  of 
a-sslstance  directly  to  students.  And  It  at- 
tempts to  do  this  through  a  public  and  pri- 
vate, state  and  Federal  effort  I  believe  that 
there  Is  wide-spread  agreement  that  this 
program  Is  a  sensible  and  practical  approach 
to  the  problem  The  assumptions  upon  which 
the  program  proceed.^,  however,  have  Im- 
plications that  warrant  examiniitlon 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  fantastic 
Increase  in  recent  years  In  the  size  of  our 
college  population;  but  this  has  been  only 
the  beginning.  In  1965.  full-time  enrollment 
In  our  colleges  stood  at  5  5  million  student.s 
By  1975.  we  expect  the  total  to  reach  nearly 
9  million  students 

I  think  we  must  assume  that  the  need  for 
financing  higher  education  In  this  country 
!s  going  to  grow  at  least  as  rapidly  as  college 
enrollment  I  think  we  must  also  accept  the 
fact  that  fii?  nred  is  going  to  be  met.  one 
way  or  another 

We  are  then  discussing  Just  what  Is  the 
best  way  of  movlr^  financial  resources  to 
this  particular  area  of  need.  This  Is  the  sub- 
ject that  deserves  some  attention  from  all  of 
us 

The  loan  program  alms  at  assisting  stu- 
(ienti — not  colleges — to  carry  the  costs  of 
higher  education.  In  the  long  run.  Is  this 
the  right  road  to  traveP  In  nur  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  we  basically  assume 
that  the  cost  of  education  should  be  borne 
by  the  tax-paying  public  at  large,  and  the 
education  should  be  provided  free  of  cost 
to  the  student.  Our  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion has  been  and  .still  Is  something  of  a  hy- 
brid In  thl.<!  respect  since  we  have  public 
universities  at  whl-h  some  of  the  expenses 
are  covered  by  tuition  fees:  and  private  col- 
leges which  depend  largely  on  tuition  and 
alumni  support  for  their  financing,  but  for 
which  Government  assistance  has  become  In- 
cre.aslnglv  significant  In  recent  years. 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  we  should 
move  In  the  direction  of  extending  the  pub- 
lic education  concept  to  virtually  all  of  our 
colleges  and  universities.  This  view  Is 
grounded  in  large  part  upon  principle,  and 
upon  the  contributlnn  that  education  makes 
to  the  national  well-being  .Mthough  the  pri- 
mary benefits  of  higher  education  accrue  to 
the  student,  there  also  are  Important  bene- 
fits to  the  economy  and  the  Nation  as  a 
w.hole  The  public  education  concept  also 
flnd.s  support  in  the  concern  that  many  feel 
about  the  ablUtv  of  young  pe.jple  to  assume 
heavy  debt  responsibility,  and  the  social  and 
economic  effects  of  such  debts,  in  terms  of 
other  uses  of  credit  and  the  form.itlon  of 
families,  for  example. 

At,  the  same  time.  It  can  be  argued  that 
the  logical  basis  for  tax-supported  public 
education  must  be  the  near-universal  avail- 
ability and  use  of  the  educational  system. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  our  young 
people  do  go  to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  but  a  great  many  do  not  go  oa  to 
college  It  may  be  unfair  to  tax  them  and 
their  families  to  support  the  expansion  of 
public  higher  education 

It  also  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  tax- 
support  arrangement  Is  inefficient  and  In- 
equitable in  the  sense  that  it  requires  all  t)f 
us  to  pay  for  the  college  education  of  students 
who  can  well  afford  to  pay  their  own  way. 
This  viewpoint  obviously  has  not  been  al- 
l.iwed  to  stand  In  the  w.iy  of  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  but  some  feel 
that  It  has  greater  force  In  the  context  of 
higher  education. 

.\s  you  can  see,  these  financing  questions 


bring  us  unavoidably  to  some  of  the  most 
basic  issues  in  the  field  of  higher  education. 
Indeed,  the  choice  between  putting  the  bur. 
den  upian  the  student — in  eflect.  a  user  meth- 
od  of  financing— and  putting  the  burden 
upon  the  tax-piyers  tienerally.  Is  an  issue 
with  vast  social,  economic,  and  political  im- 
plications, and  one  to  which  there  is  no 
easy  answer. 

The  guaranteed  loan  program  proceeds  on 
the  assumption  that  the  major  resources  to 
be  utilized  In  financing  the  expanded  needs 
of  higher  education  will  be  at  least  in  this 
Instince.  supplied  by  the  private  financial 
community.  In  the  context  vi  this  particular 
program,  this  is.  I  believe,  quite  clearly  a 
sensible  and  constructive  approach.  It  does 
lead  VIS,  however,  to  more  fund:: mental  ques- 
tions as  to  the  method  of  moving  resources 
In  this  area  I,  for  one,  believe  that  methods 
can  be  devised  for  increasing  the  involvement 
of  the  private  financial  sector.  This,  of 
course,  depends  upon  the  ingenuity  of  the 
decisionmakers  as  well  .is  the  willingness  of 
the  financial  Institutions  of  this  country  to 
explore  new  financing  possibilities.  The  ob- 
vious alternative  is  for  Government — Fed- 
eral, state,  and  local — to  tax  the  resources  out 
of  the  private  sector  and  directs  them  where 
they  are  needed,  either  in  assistance  to  stu- 
dents or  assistance  to  colleges. 

Finally,  the  student  lo.in  program  pursius 
policies  of  "creative  federalism."  It  relies  upon 
a  division  of  responsibility  between  the 
states  and  the  Federal  Government,  This  !.- 
a  b.asic  approach  which  President  Johnscr, 
has  committed  himself  to  follow,  whenever 
possible  And  in  this  instance,  it  appears  that 
it  can  and  will  do  the  Job  in  an  effective 
manner. 

The  broader  Implications  here  again  are 
obvious.  As  I  have  Indicated,  the  needs  o.' 
higher  education  in  this  country  are  go-:':g 
to  be  Tprt.  I  believe  that  much  of  the  re- 
sponsibility should  be  assumed  by  state  and 
local  government,  but  whether  this  can  ard 
will  be  done  depends  upon  the  interest  and 
energy  of  state,  local,  and  community  lead- 
ers— such  as  yourselves — m  ^ir.isplng  the 
problems  and  devising  methods  to  cope  with 
them.  We  must  recognize  th.it.  whether  we 
like  It  or  not.  If  the  Job  is  not  done  at  tiie 
state  and  local  level,  there  will  be  Irresist- 
ible pressure  to  try  to  do  it  from  Washing- 
ton, 

///.  Conclitsion 

You  no  doubt  have  noticed  that  I  am 
much  better  at  posing  tough  questions  than 
at  providing  easy  answers.  That  Is  the  na- 
ture of  this  problem. 

I  have  tried  to  put  two  Uisks  before  vou 
In  reverse  order,  they  are,  first,  to  apply 
your  own  t.ile:it  and  experience  to  some  of 
these  vital  problems  in  the  area  of  finai'.cmg 
higher  education;  and  second,  to  give  sup- 
port. If  you  can.  to  one  Immediate  ciTort  that 
Is  underway  to  meet  these  needs — the  guar- 
anteed student  loan  program. 

The  history  of  this  Nation  proves  asaln 
and  again  how  much  can  be  accomplished 
by  the  effort  of  our  people.  I  liope  that  you 
share  with  me  the  conviction  that  no  en- 
deavor Is  more  worthy  of  our  effort  than  the 
education  of  our  children. 


July  25,  1967 
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THE    WAR     IN    VIETNAM— SERMON 
BY  REV.  ROYALD  V.  CALDWELL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  the  Rev- 
erend Royald  V.  Caldwell,  pastor  of  the 
First  Conirresational  Church  in  Port- 
land. Oreg..  has  delivered  a  memorable 
sermon  on  the  subject  of  the  v.ar  in 
Vietnam.  It  was  Riven  In  his  church  on 
July  9.  1967,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp. 
as  follows : 


Peace  Befoke  Pieces 
(Sermon  preached   by  Royald  V.   Caldwell, 
Pastor,     First      Congregational      Church, 
Portland,  Oregon.  July  9,  1967) 
Scripture  1  Jeremiah  6;  1-15 
Several    weeks   ago,    I    was    visiting   In   a 
convalescent  home  and  there  was  an  aged, 
conlused,  woman  sitting   in   a  wheel-chair 
in  the  hallway.  She  was  chanting,  over  and 
over  again,   "Peace  on   earth," 

There  are  millions  of  people  who  are  not 
aged,  who  are  not  confused,  who  are  pray- 
ing earnestly  that  there  might  be  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  toward  men.  There  are 
people  like  Pope  Paul,  Uke  President  Arthur 
Plemmlng  of  the  University  of  Oregon  and 
President  of  the  National  Council  '  of 
Churches.  There  are  people  In  the  World 
CoimcU  of  Churches,  in  the  Portland  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  and  in  our  own  denomination. 
There  are  the  Senators  representing  us  In 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  millions  of  other 
people  who  want  to  have  peace  come  before 
mankind  and  all  that  man  feels  Is  precioua 
has  been  blown  to  pieces. 

The  people  who  are  considered  dissenters, 
generally,  are  agEdnst  escalation  in  this  war. 
against  the  bombings  In  North  Vietnam,  and 
against  the  terrible  war  atrocities. 

Does  anyone  need  to  be  persuaded  that 
wars  are  futile?  The  most  recent  interna- 
tional conflict  In  the  Middle  East  shows  us 
bow  Israel  and  the  Arabs  are  set  against 
each  other  and  In  conflict  now.  Why?  Back 
up,  and  one  sees  1956  when  that  conflict  did 
not  settle  the  tensions  In  the  Middle  East. 
Back  up  to  1948  when  the  conscience  of  the 
world  felt  that  the  people  who  had  been 
persecuted  ought  to  have  someplace  to  live, 
and  Israel  was  carved  out  of  the  Arabic  na- 
tioos.  Go  back  farther  than  that  to  World 
War  n  when  the  civilized  world  decided 
that  they  were  going  to  try  to  stop  the  mad- 
man of  Germany.  Go  back  even  farther  to 
World  War  I  and  see  that  World  War  II  was 
predicated  because  after  that  terrible  war, 
which  was  to  make  the  world  safe  for  demo- 
cracy, there  was  an  unjust  peace,  and  we, 
who  thought  that  we  were  preparing  the 
world  for  democracy,  did  not  support  that 
Infant  democracy.  And  you  can  go  back- 
ward and  backward  and  backward  into 
history  and  see  that  really  the  conflicts  of 
men  are  based  upon  some  of  the  injustices 
of  precedent  events. 

So  there  are  {>eople  who  are  against  the 
Idnd  of  war  we  are  now  Involved  in  and 
against  escalation  of  this  war.  Winston 
Churchill  said  to  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  In  1954,  "Do  not  enter  this 
conflict."  The  British  listened;  we  did  not. 
It  Is  not  only  the  Church  that  is  say- 
ing that  there  should  not  be  this  kind  of 
war  or  escalation  In  It.  The  United  States 
.^rmy  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Harold  K.  John- 
son said  It  would  be  foolish  to  expand  the  war 
and  destroy  Vietnam's  economic  and  military 
capabilities  since  this  would  only  double 
the  price  of  the  war.  And  he  Is  Joined  In  this 
iiy  Generals  Gavin  and  Rldgway. 

Why  raise  questions  like  this  anyway  In 
rt  Church? 

1  I  suppose  we  could  say,  like  Martin 
Luther  King  did,  "X  opjxjse  war  in  Vietnam 
because  I  love  America.  I  speak  against  It 
no-  in  anger,  but  with  anxiety  and  sorrow, 
ind  above  all  to  see  my  Country  stand  as 
a  moral  example  of  the  world.  I  speak  out 
against  this  war  because  I  am  disappointed 
«ith  America.  There  Is  no  great  disappoint- 
ment where  there  Is  no  great  love." 

2.  We  have  a  political  duty  to  ask,  "Are 
we  working  for  peace?"  Richard  A,  Palk,  the 
Mllbank  Professor  of  International  Law  at 
Princeton  University — a  consultative  coun- 
sel of  the  Lawyers'  Committee  on  America's 
Policy  toward  Vietnam— stated :  "The  State 
Department's  assertion,  'At  no  time  has  the 
Security  Council  taken  action  to  restore 
P«ace  and  security  to  Southeast  Asia'  over- 


looks some  relevant  Information.  First  of  all, 
neither  South  Vietnam  nor  the  United  SUtes 
ever  brought  a  complaint  about  the  alleged 
aggression  by  North  Vietnam  before  the  Se- 
curity Council.  Secondly,  the  United  States 
circumvented  the  Security  Council  action  by 
its  unilateral  war  action," 

3.  Are  we  stopping  Communism's  spread? 
Influential  Buddhist  Monks  signed  a  state- 
ment on  February  18  of  this  yean  "The  more 
the  war  goes  on,  the  stronger  communism 
becomes,  and  the  more  American  colonialists 
and  our  people  are  destroyed." 

So  we  ask  these  kind  of  questions.  Are  we 
stopping  Communism? 

In  a  speech  at  Harvard  University  by  Rob- 
ert Vaughan,  The  Man  From  Uncle — and 
after  he  finished  his  speech  there  was  a 
standing  applause  for  five  minutes — it  was 
he  who  said:  "In  our  fervor  to  halt  the  po- 
tential spread  of  totalitarianism,  what  in- 
credible precedent  are  we  setting  In  Viet- 
nam? la  this  the  way  we  intend  to  conquer 
Communlfim?  Are  we  to  oppose  inevitable 
emerging  popular  revolutions  when  they 
don't  meet  with  our  fancy,  and  by  our  op- 
position totally  Ignore  the  will  of  the  people 
Involved?  Are  we  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
Communism  by  sacrificing  the  principles 
of  democracy?  Oppose  them  by  disseminating 
lies  to  our  own  people;  oppose  them  by 
clandestine  and  Illegal  plotting  in  order  to 
set  up  puppet  militarist  governments;  by 
breaking  treaties,  by  giving  no  heed  to  inter- 
national law,  by  marching  our  legions 
through  the  countryside  of  foreign  conti- 
nents, burning  homes,  laying  waste  to  the 
land,  and  indiscriminately  killing  friend  and 
foe  alike  in  the  zealous  pursuit  of  our  own 
ends?  Can  we  possibly  imagine  that  this 
bloody  Insanity  will  prove  that  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  is  more  fulfilling  than 
Communism? 

"If  we  tr>''"'f  our  methods  are  righteous, 
we  are  fooling  no  one  but  ourselves.  Cer- 
tainly not  the  rest  of  the  world!  And  cer- 
tainly not  history!" 

What  do  we  say  about  these  things?  We  are 
saying  that  we  ought  to  try  to  find  a  way  lor 
peace  before  we  find  this  world  blown  to 
pieces. 

Probably  we  ought  to  look  at  a  brief  his- 
tory of  what  Is  going  on  In  this  conflict.  In 
1945,  Vietnam  proclaimed  its  independence 
and  quoted  our  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  we  did  not  support  it.  We  supported 
Prance,  which  attempted  to  recapture  its 
colony;  hence  we  are  called  colorUallsts.  This 
went  on  for  nine  years,  and  at  the  end  we 
were  paying  80%  of  France's  bills. 

In  1954,  the  Geneva  Accord  was  drawn,  and 
it  was  done  against  our  will;  and  what  we 
don't  like,  apparently  we  disregard. 

Then,  we  helped  Diem,  who  betrayed  the 
Geneva  Accord.  Thereafter,  we  have  sup- 
ported dictatorships.  There  was  an  Insurrec- 
tion to  overthrow  Diem,  and  we  were  led  to 
believe  that  Hanoi  was  behind  the  revolt, 
when  really  it  was  a  civil  conflict. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  an  undeclared  war 
with  over  500,000  United  States  troops.  It 
costs  VIS  over  $300,000  to  kill  an  enemy — while 
we  feel  that  $53.00  is  too  much  to  spend  per 
person  to  fight  the  war  on  poverty.  We  begin 
to  think  about  this,  and  we  begin  to  ask  some 
questions. 

The  symbol  of  all  our  opposition  Is  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh.  We  probably  ought  to  look  at  him.  He 
Is  a  Marxist  and  has  always  been  a  Marxist. 
He  was  a  Marxist  when  he  stood  with  us 
against  the  Japanese  and  helped  rescue  air- 
men shot  down  over  Vietnam.  He  resisted 
France's  attempt  to  retake  her  colony  and 
became  thereby  a  national  hero.  He  agreed 
to  the  Geneva  Accord.  Our  President  Elsen- 
hower wrote  that  he  had  the  support  of 
80 '"o  of  the  natives. 

Senator  Hatfield,  In  the  Saturday  Review 
of  July  1st,  refers  to  Joseph  Buttlnger's  pro- 
file of  Ho  and  says  that  Ho  is  a  Vietnamese 
Nationalist  and   has  never  really   been   in- 


terested In  International  communism.  I  was 
Interested  to  learn  that  he  Is  a  brilliant  com- 
municator, and  he  communicated  to  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  David  Lloyd  George,  and  Clem- 
enceau  at  the  Versailles  Treaty  In  1919.  He 
speaks  perfect  English,  French,  Russian, 
Mandarin  Chinese,  and  several  Vietnamese 
dialects  as  well  as  German.  This  man  Is  the 
symbol  of  the  kind  we  oppose. 

So  we  keep  on  asking,  "How  can  we  achieve 
peace  before  the  world  goes  to  pieces?"  Why 
are  we  Interested  in  this,  anyway?  Because 
we  are,  I  pray,  humanitarians.  If  you  will 
read  what  Senator  McGovern  of  South 
Dakota  said  after  his  visit  to  Vietnam,  you 
will  see  that  there  are  some  Inhumane  things 
going  on.  He  said,  "I  visited  a  civilian 
casualty  hospital  in  Danang.  The  poorly 
equipped  wards  were  Jammed  with  terribly 
burned,  broken  and  torn  men,  women  and 
children — Innocent  victims  of  our  bombs, 
napalm  and  artillery.  They  lay  silently — two 
persons  on  each  cot."  And  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  "There  Is  a  growing  resentment  toward 
doubters  and  dissenters.  The  Impression  Is 
being  created  that  while  freedom  of  con- 
science and  expression  are  desirable  theoreti- 
cal principles,  they  are  too  dangerous  to  prac- 
tice In  wartime.  It  Is  still  a  truism  that  truth 
is  the  first  casualty  In  wartime," 

Near  the  end  of  his  speech  he  said,  "I  have 
never  regretted  my  service  as  a  bomber  pilot 
in  World  War  II  when  we  stopped  the  mad- 
man Hitler  ...  I  do  not  believe  Vietnam 
is  that  kind  of  a  testing  ground.  It  Is  a  con- 
fusing civil  conflict.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
my  son  or  other  boys  die  in  that  doubtful 
struggle." 

If  we  still  believe  that  we  are  humani- 
tarian, we  ought  to  read  the  speech  of  Sena- 
tor Gruenlng  of  May  4,  of  this  year,  where 
he  points  out  many  Inhumanities  that  are 
going  on.  And  if  you  want  a  shock  that  will  ^ 
stir  your  conscience  and  make  you  sick  at 
heart,  read  the  paperback  co-edited  by  re- 
sponsible people  like  Robert  McAfee  Brown. 
Rabbi  Abraham  Heschel  and  Michael  Novak. 
It  is  called  "Vietnam:  Crisis  of  Conscience" 
and  In  It  you  will  flnd  reports  of  Incredible 
brutalities  inflicted  by  our  men. 

We  plead  for  peace  before  our  world  is 
blown  to  pieces,  and  we  plead  for  It  because 
we  are  Christian.  We  are  a  nation  that  put 
Into  our  pledge  of  allegiance  "Under  God". 
Do  we  really  mean  it?  Do  we  mean  the  God 
who  Is  the  God  of  love?  Do  we  really  mean 
the  God  who  teaches  us  that  we  ought  to 
believe  In  the  brotherhood  of  all.  that  we 
ought  to  be  the  respecter  of  a  person  who 
holds  a  different  point  of  view,  so  that  If 
he  conscientiously  does  not  want  to  kill,  we 
understand  why  he  so  desires  not  to  kill. 

Do  we  recognize  the  need  for  having  peace 
before  mankind  uses  his  great  implements 
of  destruction?  I  read  with  horror  about 
the  new  Russian  shell  that  can  penetrate 
eleven  Inches  of  steel,  and  our  tanks  have 
no  way  of  standing  up  against  it. 

What  happens  now?  Are  we  now  going  to 
resort  to  other  weapons  that  we  have  In  our 
arsenal?  Are  we  now  going  to  use  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles?  Are  we  going 
to  resort  to  atomic  bombs?  Will  we  turn 
loose  blologiCEil  warfare  upon  people?  You 
see.  as  war  begins  to  escalate,  the  danger  for 
all  mankind  Increases. 

What,  then,  is  the  solution  for  us?  In  a 
democracy  we  share  in  the  decisions  of  this 
nation.  Therefore  we  must  seek  to  know  the 
facts  about  what  is  going  on.  We  need  to 
read,  and  we  need  to  enter  Into  discussions 
such  as  those  proposed  by  our  own  Commis- 
sion on  Social  Action  in  order  that  we  may 
gain  the  facts.  How  many  of  us  who  speak 
so  glibly  about  this  have  bothered  to  read 
very  much  to  get  facts?  If  you  will  read  what 
our  Senator  Hatfield  has  said  in  The  Satur- 
day Review,  you  will  flnd  many  books  re- 
ferred to,  and  If  you  will  read  only  one,  you 
will  have  some  insight  Into  what  is  happen- 
ing. Therefore,  when  we  know  our  facts  In  a 
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democracy,  we  mus:  of  course  makf  oux  feel- 
ings felt  to  those  who  represent  us. 

It  seems  to  me  we  must  urge  International 
law  and  that  the  United  Nations  be  strength- 
ened. Sovereignty  must  he  expanding  No 
longer  can  we  he  content  to  have  our  sover- 
eignty In  our  city  or  in  our  state  or  In  our 
nation.  As  we  are  growing  in  our  international 
relationships,  so  must  the  sovereignty  of  peo- 
ple be  yielded  to  a  greater  and  an  universal 
kind  of  direction  for  us  .ill.  vve  must  be 
ready  to  help  after  the  conflict  In  the  restor- 
ing of  what  victims  and  vanquished  suffer  In 
the  times  of  war  We  always  have — and  I  pray 
we  always  will. 

It  Is  necessary  for  us  to  forget  and  to  for- 
give. And  some  people  thlnt  this  Is  dlfflcult 
It  la  not.  If  you  go  back  fifty  years,  how  many 
of  the  nations  who  are  now  our  friends  were, 
during  that  period  our  foes.  They  vacillate. 
They  flip-flop.  There  are  tno.se  who  were  our 
bitterest  enemies  who  now  are  our  most 
trusted  friends. 

We  must  cease  the  bombing,  and  we  must 
move  from  the  battlefield  to  the  conference 
table.  And  we  must  urge  our  President  to 
wipe  out  his  •'conditions"  for  the  conference 
that  he  says  he  is  willing  to  hold,  or  else 
neither  the  South  Vietn.imese  nor  the  North 
Vietnamese  wllL  go  to  the  conference  table, 
nor  will  we. 

We  must  support  peace  efforts — of  the 
Pope,  of  the  World  Counc.l  of  Churches,  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches,  of  our  own 
denommatlon.  of  Ul  groups  who  are  working 
toward  peace.  And  above  all  we  must  use 
peaceful  means  for  peaceful  ends 

We  must,  as  Christians,  say  our  prayers — 
and  this  la  more  than  Just  lighting  a  candle 
or  saying  a  few  Hall  M<\rys.  It  is  more  than 
BU>le  reading.  This  means  applying  what  we 
know  of  the  Christian  Gospel,  where  we  are 
seeking  to  "love  our  enemies  ivnd  to  pray  for 
them",  where  we  seek  to  "feed  our  enemies", 
where  we  know  that  "God  makes  of  one 
blood  every  nation  to  dwell  upon  the  face 
of  this  earth."  We  are  thoee  who  cannot  be 
"conformed"  to  this  world  but  we  must  be 
"transformed  by  the  renewal  of  our  minds" 
so  that  We  will  seek  to  "overcome  evil  with 
good." 

We  are  the  ones  who  ought  to  know  that 
"the  Lord  He  Is  God  and  not  we  ourselves." 
I  have  not  much  patience  with  the  people 
who  want  to  scare  me  ir.to  peace  by  saying 
that  there  is  an  Armageddon  on  the  way. 
Who  knows  when  that  day  Is?  Jesus  Christ 
said  he  dldnt,  and  I  doubt  if  any  other 
mortal  man  does.  The  last  days  are  in  the 
hands  of  Clod — In  the  hands  of  a  moral  God. 
In  a  moral  universe  In  this  kind  of  a  uni- 
verse where  w'e  always  reap  what  we  sow. 
we  must  begin  to  li-.e  by  some  universal 
absolutes.  We  must  begin  to  respect  the 
wortb  of  others  and  what  they  hold  as  their 
own.  When  Ahab.  the  king,  decided  he  was 
going  to  take  Naboth's  vineyard,  he  was 
warned  by  the  prophet,  "You  will  die  for 
this."  and  he  did. 

Why  win  we  not  learn  to  respect  the  other 
man.  to  respect  wfiat  he  has''  Do  we  want  to 
have  the  kind  of  a  world  where  strength  Is 
always  going  to  be  right""  Is  might  al'ways 
going  to  be  rlghf  Or  do  we  believe  In  the 
Integrity  of  the  f)erson?  If  we  are  going  to 
live  by  the  law  that  we  can  uike  whatever 
we  want,  then  if  I  am  stronger  than  you.  I 
will  take  of  yours  what  I  want  and  I'll  keep 
It.  We  can't  live  In  a  world  such  as  this  at 
all.  We  must  begin  to  live  in  the  world  that 
the  prophet  talked  about. 

I  agree  with  what  Martin  Luther  King  said 
In  Riverside  Church  "The  past  is  prophetic 
In  that  It  asserts  loudly  th.it  wars  are  poor 
chisels  for  carving  out  peaceful  tomorrows." 
So  X  pray  and  plead  that  we  may  use  what- 
ever energies  we  have  to  find  peace  before 
this  world  and  all  of  us  go  to  pieces  in  It. 
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SHERMAN,  TEX..  DEMOCRAT  POINTS 
OUT  AMERICA  S  f^AILURE  TO  PRO- 
MOTE TOURISM  AS  ERROR  IN 
ECONOMICS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
In  the  Sherman.  Tex  ,  Democrat  of  June 
15.  1967.  a  column  was  printed  which 
contained  insight  into  a  problem  which 
has  long  been  of  concern  to  me.  As  one 
of  the  original  supporters  of  the  1961 
legislation  which  created  the  U.S.  Travel 
Service,  I  have  worked  long  for  an  in- 
creased tourist  lndustr>'  for  America,  for 
the  purpose  of  bolstering  our  economy  as 
well  as  increasing  the  understanding  of 
nation  for  nation. 

It  is  a  tra?ic  mistake  to  spend  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  building  and  beauti- 
fying our  countrj-.  millions  of  dollars  in 
aid  to  countries  abroad,  but  spend  al- 
most nothing  to  provide  information 
about  our  countr>'  to  the  rest  of  the 
w'orld.  And  this  is  a  land  with  more  than 
enough  to  be  proud  of — the  unrivaled 
grandeur  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  the 
soaring,  modern  buildings  of  New  York 
City,  the  tropics  of  the  South,  the  maj- 
esty of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the 
West — and  Te.xas. 

As  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Dem- 
ocrat points  out.  Texas,  herself,  only 
lately  began  to  realize  the  potential  she 
h£is  for  becoming  a  tourist  attraction, 
and  has  greatly  benefited  from  the  at- 
tention at  last  being  applied  to  the 
tourist  Industry.  I  think  that  the  Nation 
would  do  well  to  follow  the  example  of 
Texas  in  this  new  campai'-;n.  and  to  in- 
crease her  efforts  to  bring  people  from 
other  nations  of  the  world  to  the  United 
States  to  see  this  vast  ai^d  beautiful  land 
we  live  in. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  from  the  ."Sherman 
Democrat  of  June  15,  under  the  title 
"Let's  Promote  Tourism."  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp. 
as  follows: 

Let's  Promote  Tourism 

Sylvia  Porter,  financial  writer  whose  col- 
umn appears  regularly  on  thus  page  made  a 
valid  point  recently  by  criticizing  the  admin- 
istration and  Congress  for  failure  to  act  posi- 
tively In  the  travel  gap. 

As  she  pointed  out.  the  difference  In  what 
.Americans  spend  abroad  and  what  tourists 
from  foreign  countries  spend  here  is  plavlng 
havoc  with  our  balance  of  payments.  This 
year's  difference  is  expected  to  be  S2  billion. 

Congress  made  the  right  start  six  years 
ago  when  it  created  the  U  S.  Travel  Service. 
But  Congress  has  refused  to  finance  the 
service  adequately. 

Texas  has  been  through  thp  same  process. 
For  years  the  Legislature  refu.sed  to  do  any- 
thing so  radical  as  use  state  funds  to  pro- 
mote tourism.  It  failed  to  recognl7e  that 
using  tax  money  to  help  create  an  expand- 
ing economy  under  which  all  persons  bene- 


fit Is  one  of  government's  most  practical 
functions.  But  in  recent  years  Texas  has  been 
promoting  tourism  and  the  results  are  ap- 
parent in  the  Texas  economy. 

Congress  ought  to  realize  that  tourlBm 
must  be  promoted.  If  we  want  to  close  the 
travel  gap.  US  Tra-, el  Service  offices  must  be 
financed,  so  that  advertising,  brochures.  In- 
formation and  service  cau  be  provided  to 
lure  travelers  to  our  shores.  Simply  saying 
"yall  come  '  ioid  expecting  a  flood  of  visitors 
Is  not  enough.  Tiie  competition  today  for 
the  travel  dollar  Is  too  tough.  Other  nationj 
have  long  been  doing  what  we  are  falling  to 
do. 

Here  Is  an  opportunity  to  get  a  practical 
return  on  tax  dollars.  As  Miss  Porter  point* 
out.  every  $1  spent  on  travel  becomes  as  much 
as  $3  on  Its  trip  through  the  economy.  We 
are  missing  a  golden  opportunity  to  close 
the  travel  gap  because  of  government's  fail- 
ure to  give  the  U.S.  Travel  Service  the 
means  to  do  the  Job. 


DR.  ETHEL  PERCY  ANDRUS 

Mr.  WILLL^MS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  death  of  Ethel  Percy 
Andrus  on  July  14  ended  a  long  life  of 
dedication  to  youth  and  more  recently 
to  tiie  elderly.  Educator,  organizer,  writ- 
er, she  excelled  in  all  the.se.  not  for  per- 
sonal prestige,  but  for  the  benefits  which 
might  accrue  to  others.  This  was  espe- 
cially true  in  the  years  when  she  might 
have  relaxed  and  rested  in  retirement. 

The  National  Retired  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation, which  she  founded  and  led  for 
the  past  20  years,  and  its  companion  or- 
i^anization,  the  American  A.ssociatlon  of 
Retired  Persons,  have  pioneered  many  of 
the  services  and  benefits  now  commonly 
enjoyed  in  retirement.  Through  her  in- 
spiration members  of  both  associations 
have  given  uenerously  in  retirement  of 
their  time  as  volunteers  nationally  and 
ir.  their  own  communities  in  serving 
others. 

The  loss  of  her  leadership  may  well  be 
mourned,  but  the  organizations  she 
founded  will  continue  as  living  monu- 
ments to  her  Ideals  of  "purpose,  inde- 
pendence and  dignity"  in  the  later  years. 
Her  ciiallenge  of  continuing  service  will 
insure  the  ongoing  of  the  programs  to 
which  slie  dedicated  her  life.  Truly,  she 
has  had  a  major  role  in  altering  social 
trends  for  the  betterment  of  mankind  in 
maturity. 

An  article  published  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  July  7  de.scribed  Dr.  Andrus' 
contrlbutit'ns  to  our  .society.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
ErHCL  P.  Andri-s.  Aide  of  .■\ced.  Dies — Activi 

Lobbyist  on  Bfhaut  of  Retired  Te.\chess, 

82 

Dr  Ethel  Percy  Andrus,  founder  ami  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Retired  Teaclirrs  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  As.soclatlon  of  Re- 
tired Persons,  died  Thursday  In  Long  Beach. 
Calif    Her  age  was  83. 

A  stately  auburn-haired  woman  with  blue 
pves  Dr.  Andrus  won  fame  after  her  retire- 
ment. She  began  teaching  In  1903  and  from 
1910  to  1944  was  principal  of  Lincoln  Hleh 
School  In  Los  Angeles.  But.  In  spite  of  her 
long  service,  her  pension  on  her  voluntary  re- 
tirement turned  out  to  be  $60  a  month. 

Although  she  had  some  money  of  her  own. 
.she  began  to  wonder  how  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tion's thousands  of  retired  teachers  were  able 
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to  exist  She  found  out  there  was  no  national 
organization  to  speak  for  retired  teachers  and 
decided  to  become  their  spokesman. 

She  traveled  all  over  the  country.  By  1947 
she  had  Interested  enough  persons  to  start 
■.ne  National  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
aimed  "at  putting  dignity  back  into  the  life 
ot  the  penniless  former  teacher." 

She  set  up  branches  in  every  state  and  is- 
sued many  pamphlets  and  periodicals.  She 
persuaded  thousands  of  former  teachers  to 
•..ike  up  jobs  as  tutors,  counselors  or  con- 
sultants to  children's  courts,  to  visit  the 
sick  m  veterans  hospitals  and  to  serve  the 
handicapped  and  disabled — anything  to  keep 
a.-ti'.e. 

Her  favorite  advice  to  people  thinking  with 
u.'ead  of  retirement  was:  "Don't  retire;  have 
3  second  career."  The  advice  was  based  on  her 
own  experience 

In  1938  Dr.  Andrus  organized  the  American 
.Association  of  Retired  Persons  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  her  work  with  the  aging.  One  of  Its 
f.rst  undertakings  was  to  organize  12  tours  to 
Europe. 

Dr.  Andrus  and  her  members — they  say 
they  number  more  than  a  million — have 
lobbied  for  bills  to  enable  ex-teachers  to  work 
as  substitutes,  to  Improve  pension  plans  and 
generally  to  benefit  older  people.  She  ap- 
peared at  Congressional  and  subcommittee 
nearlngs  to  speak  In  favor  of  health  programs 
lor  the   elderly. 

In  1958  she  instituted  for  her  members  a 
group  Insurance  plan  and  the  following  year 
opened  a  non-profit  drug-buying  service  to 
provide  pharmaceuticals  at  low  cost. 

She  worked  almost  16  hours  a  day  to  make 
the  word  "retirement"  lose  its  terrors. 

"As  it  Is,"  she  said.  In  an  Interview  in  1954, 
"when  you  leave  a  Job,  they  often  Just  give 
you  a  gold  watch  and  all  you  can  do  is  look 
at  It  and  count  the  hours  until  you  die.  Yet 
think  of  all  the  grand  things  we  can  do  that 
youth  can't.  Think  of  all  the  things  we  al- 
ready have  done.  Some  day,  the  retired  'teach- 
ers In  this  country  will  have  the  dignity  they 
deserve." 

Dr.  Andrus  was  born  In  San  Francisco  and 
received  a  Ph.D.  from  the  University  Of 
Southern  California  in  Los  Angeles.  Her 
pupils  at  Lincoln  High  School  included 
Robert  Preston,  Robert  Young  and  Gen. 
James  Dooiittle. 

She  had  served  as  executive  secretary  for 
the  American  School  for  Girls,  Damascus, 
Syria,  as  a  member  of  the  national  advisory 
committee  for  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging  In  1961,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
.livisory  board  of  the  American  Association 
of  Homes  for  the  Aged  She  edited  22  publica- 
tions and  spoke  widely. 

In  1954  she  was  chosen  as  national  teacher 
3f  the  year  by  the  International  Senior 
League.  Last  month  she  received  an  award 
lar  excellence  In  educational  journalism  from 
the  N.  R.  T.  A.  Journal  for  her  editorial. 
The  Good  Samaritan,"  published  last  Janw 
ary. 

Dr.  Andrus  lived  In  Long  Beach,  Calif. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  HAVE  OCCUPIED 
SPECIAL  PLACE  IN  AMERICAN  HIS- 
TORY—CVII 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Human  Rights  Conventions  on  Forced 
Labor,  Freedom  of  Association,  Genocide, 
Political  RiKhts  of  Women,  and  Slavery 
all  embady  fundamental  principles  which 
tlistmeuish  our  concept  of  government 
fiom  all  forms  of  tyranny. 

No  principle,  no  tradition  is  more  con- 
sistent with  our  Constitution  and  our 
•aws  than  human  rights,  and  no  cause 
■^as  stirred  the  American  people  to  arms 
^-j  often  as  a  threat  to  the  freedom  and 
'■e  rights  of  men. 
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On  February  23  of  this  year  Ambas- 
sador Arthur  Goldberg,  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, declared  that  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  all  peoples  is  a  principal  feature 
of  our  foreign  policy.  Throughout  our 
history  the  United  States  has  considered 
liuman  rights  in  other  countries  to  be  a 
matter  of  our  deepest  interest  and  con- 
sonant with  the  profoimd  commitment  to 
the  heritage  of  freedom  which  has  nour- 
ished us.  Examples  abound  of  our  Gov- 
ernment's humanitarian  intervention  in 
behalf  of  oppressed  religious  and  ethnic 
minorities  in  other  lands. 

The  United  States  has  intervened  on 
behalf  of  oppressed  religious  minorities 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  1840;  in  Mo- 
rocco in  1863;  in  Rumania  in  1872;  and 
in  Poland  in  1918-19. 

Illustrative  of  this  commitment  was  the 
action  taken  by  President  William  Taf  t 
in  1911  in  abrogating  a  trade  treaty  with 
czarist  Russia  because  of  the  latter's  dis- 
criminatory practices  directed  against 
Jews.  Distinguished  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, together  with  prominent  civic 
and  religious  leaders,  were  then  active  in 
expressing  the  conscience  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  and  providing  the  President's 
initiative  with  vigorous  support.  It  is  ap- 
propriate to  recall  that,  at  that  time,  an 
American  Jewish  leader,  Jacob  H.  Schiff, 
commented  that  the  day  would  come 
when  the  quality  of  all  religions  in  trea- 
ties between  States  would  become  an  in- 
ternational truism. 

America's  historic  commitment  to  the 
protection  of  human  rights  found  fur- 
ther expression  In  the  efforts  of  Presi- 
dent Taft  In  1913  to  obtain  guarantees 
for  minority  rights  in  the  peace  treaties 
that  followed  the  Balkan  wars.  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  urged  a  similar  course 
in  the  peace  treaties  of  1919  Involving 
central  and  east  European  countries. 

It  was  this  distinctive  humanitarian 
character  of  American  tradition  in  for- 
eign affairs  that  enabled  American 
statesmen  to  be  the  first  to  recognize 
during  World  War  II  that  the  ultimate 
consequence  of  Internal  suppression  of 
freedom  was  external  aggression,  and 
therefore,  that  peace  and  human  rights 
are  necessarily  and  Inextricably  linked 
together.  In  President  Kennedy's  words 
so  well  remembered,  "Peace  in  the  last 
analysis  is  basically  a  matter  of  human 
rights." 

Let  the  Senate  move  positively  toward 
both  peace  and  international  securing 
of  human  rights  by  ratifying  the  Human 
Rights  Conventions  on  Freedom  of  Asso- 
ciation, Forced  Labor,  Genocide,  Polit- 
ical Rights  of  Women,  and  Slavery. 


THE  DEFICIT  AND  THE  INFLATION 
THREAT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  July 
8  issue  of  Business  Week  contains  a 
trenchant  assessment  of  the  deficit  and 
the  inflation  threat.  It  amplifies  remarks 
I  made  on  the  recent  occasion  of  fiscal 
New  Year's  Eve,  June  29.  I  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Deficit  and  the  Inflation  Threat 

Once  again,  these  are  unmistakable  signs 
that  the  U.S.  economy  is  expanding  credit 
too  fast — blowing  up  the  money  supply  and 
inviting  a  new  round  of  inflation. 

This  time,  however,  it  is  monetary  expan- 
sion with  a  difference.  In  1965  and  1966, 
excessive  demand  for  credit  arose  from  the 
fact  that  the  economy  was  growing  at  an 
unsustainable  rate.  The  way  to  deal  with  the 
problem  was  clear  to  most  economists.  If  not 
to  the  government  jKJllcy  makers.  Since  the 
pressures  came  from  excessive  demand,  the 
solution  should  have  been  to  raise  taxes  and 
take  some  of  the  heat  out  of  the  economy. 

This  year.  It  Is  not  so  simple.  Business 
still  is  somewhat  soft,  and  most  Industry  is 
operating  well  below  capacity.  Yet,  In  the 
first  six  months  of  1967,  corporations  have 
gone  into  the  bond  market  for  about  $8- 
bilUon — almost  as  much  as  they  borrowed 
in  the  whole  of  1966,  which  was  Itself  a 
record  year.  Interest  rates  have  been  driven 
back  up  almost  to  last  summer's  peaks  In 
spite  of  the  Federal  Reserve's  easy  money 
pKJllcy.  And  the  Fed  has  been  forced  to  pump 
new  reserves  into  the  banking  system  at  a 
rate  that  no  central  bank  should  keep  up 
indefinitely. 

Part  of  the  trouble  seems  to  be  that  cor- 
porations are  borrowing  far  beyond  current 
needs  in  an  eflfort  to  build  liquidity  and  en- 
sure against  a  new  credit  squeeze  In  the 
future.  This  is  entirely  understandable  after 
the  manhandling  that  many  corporate  treas- 
urers endured  in  last  year's  credit  pinch.  But 
if  the  process  goes  too  far,  it  will  be  self- 
defeating. 

If  the  wrild  scramble  for  liquidity  continues. 
It  will  bring  tight  money  regardless  of  Fed 
policy.  It  would  be  much  the  better  part 
of  wisdom  for  business  to  limit  Its  borrowing 
voluntarily  to  what  It  actually  needs  for 
current  spending  programs.  Otherwise,  the 
over-eager  borrowers  may  find  that  they  have 
created  a  credit  crisis  without  realizing 
what  they  were  doing. 

SFEa^DING    AND    TAXES 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  however,  for 
Administration  policymakers  to  conclude 
that  nothing  is  wrong  except  an  excess  of 
forehandedness  on  the  part  of  corporate 
treasurers.  For  the  government's  own  budget- 
ary policy  is  what  has  sent  so  many  corpora- 
tions rushing  into  the  securities  market  In 
the  first  half  of  1967. 

The  size  of  the  federal  deficit  forecast  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  has 
risen  in  a  succession  of  Jumps  ever  since  the 
budget  was  first  presented  last  January. 
From  an  original  estimate  of  $8.1 -billion,  it 
now  has  climbed  to  $13.6-billlon.  And  many 
analysts  think  that  $5-biillon  or  so  higher 
than  that  is  much  more  plausible. 

A  deficit  of  these  dimensions  would  far 
exceed  anything  that  the  countr j»  ever  before 
has  handl^  under  peacetime  conditions. 
The  prospect  of  it  hangs  over  the  securities 
market  like  a  threatening  cloud — even  be- 
fore the  inflationary  impact  on  the  economy 
as  a  whole  has  made  Itself  felt.  In  this  situ- 
ation, it's  no  wonder  that  corporations  have 
been  scrambling  to  get  money  while  they 
could.  Later  this  year  and  in  1968,  the  Treas- 
ury's needs  may  well  sop  up  everything  that 
the  market  can  supply  and  more. 

The  government's  problem  is  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  case  for  a  tax  Increase 
now  is  by  no  means  as  strong  as  it  was  at 
the  start  of  1966.  With  business  dragging,  a 
tax  boost  might  well  slow  down  the  expan- 
sion of  the  economy  and  actually  reduce  tax 
yields  rather  than  swell  them.  The  timing  of 
a  tax  increase  will  have  to  be  handled  skill- 
fully so  that  it  comes  into  play  after  the 
economy  Is  launched  on  a  vigorous  expan- 
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slon  but  before  Inflationary  forces  haT.e  got 
out  of  hand. 

The  most  important  thing  that  the  Admin- 
istration can  do  it  this  time  Is  to  get  the 
expenditure  side  of  the  budget  under  con- 
trol. Ordinarily,  old  hands  in  Washington 
are  cynical  about  budget  cutting,  and  his- 
tory suggests  that  they  have  good  reason  to 
be  BO.  But  these  are  not  ordinary  times,  and 
It  should  not  be  lmp>ossible  fur  both  the  Ad- 
ministration and  Congress  to  recognize  that 
fact. 

In  simplest  terms  the  Administration  is 
asking  too  much  of  the  economy  It  is  trying 
to  fight  what  has  become  a  major  war  and 
expand  its  Great  Society  programs  at  the 
same  time.  The  non-defense  portion  of  the 
budget  has  Increased  by  more  than  $10-bll- 
Uon  from  fiscal  1966  to  the  level  requested 
for  fiscal  \968  Even  In  the  military  budget, 
there  Is  substantial  new  spending  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Vietnam 

Supporters  of  .ill  these  programs  will  pro- 
test that  they  cant  be  cut  without  hurting 
They  are  right  that's  what  budget  cutting 
means.  But  there  comes  a  time  when  budget 
cutting  is  what  has  to  be  done. 

Obviously,  the  Administration  should  be 
getting  Its  plans  tor  a  tax  Increase  In  order 
As  economist  Paul  Samuelson  told  Congress 
last  week.  "The  time  has  come  to  cock  our 
guns." 

But  before  President  Johnson  puli.s  tlie 
trigger  on  that  gun.  he  owes  It  to  the  coun- 
try to  see  that  everything  that  can  be  done 
has  been  done  to  scale  down  and  stretcn  out 
the  programs  that  are  producing  the  deflclt 


EAST-WEST  TRADE 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr 
DoMiNicKl  addressed  himself  to  the 
question  of  East-West  trade  In  a  speech 
m  this  Chamber.  The  Senator  quite  ac- 
curately reported  the  position  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  which  is  that  the  result 
of  expanded  trade  In  nonstrateglc  ma- 
terials will  be  to  relax  tensions  and  foster 
a  closer  understanding  between  the  East- 
em  and  Western  Worlds.  Conceding  that 
these  are  goals  that  are  desired  by  ever>' 
Member  of  the  Senate,  the  Senator 
raised  the  question:  Are  they  realistic? 

The  answer,  in  my  judffment.  Is  clearly 
yes.  What  the  opponents  of  the  Presi- 
dent's trade  bill  forget  is  that — to  quote 
from  an  editorial  in  Life  magazine,  a 
periodical  with  unimpeachable  creden- 
tials when  it  comes  to  anti-commu- 
nism— 

By  restricting  our  trade  we  forfeit  the 
chance  to  influence.  In  a  thousand  small 
ways,  the  direction  In  which  East  European 
countries  will  move 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  from  the  April  7,  1967,  issue  of 
Life  magazine  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.  I  al.so  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  editorial  from  the  Balti- 
more Sun  of  May  29.  1967,  on  the  same 
subject  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  Uts  magazine.   Apr.  7.   1967) 
Shortsichtfd  View  of  Trade 

The  East-West  bridge  builders  have  run 
into  some  construction  snags.  While  the 
Congress  has  finally  agreed  to  ratify  the  con- 
sular treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  out- 
look now  seems  less  hopeful  for  an  equally 
Important  link  — the  East-West   trade   bill. 

The  men  who  tjppose  trade  with  East  Eu- 
rope    as   long  as   the  Vietnam   war   contin- 


ues— speak  from  tiie  emutiotu  of  the  hour. 
But  their  opposition  hinders  our  own  actions 
far  more  than  those  of  the  cjther  side — and 
unnecessarily  restricts  the  President's  dip- 
lomatic maneuvering  room. 

It  Is  easy  to  protest  that  we  should  not 
deal  with  any  nation  that  helps  arm  our 
enemy.  But  in  the  case  of  East  Europe,  we 
should  apply  the  test  of  logic,  not  of 
emotion,  to  that  policy,  and  ask.  "What  does 
it  accomplish?"  If  the  prime  reason  for  our 
refusal  to  expand  trade  with  East  Europe  Is 
to  'force  those  countries  to  side  with  us 
against  North  Vietnam,  then  we  are  accom- 
lishlng  nothing 

No  Communist  country  Is  so  Independent 
of  the  others  that  it  could  side  openly  with 
us  against  a  fraternal  regime  and  we  cannot 
expect  this  But  by  restricting  our  trade  WO 
forfeit  the  chance  to  Influence.  In  a  thou- 
sand small  ways,  the  direction  in  which  East 
European  countries  will  move. 

Yugoslavia  stands  out  as  an  example  of 
what  can  happen  when  a  country  has  options 
other  than  being  locked  inside  the  Conunu- 
nist  bloc.  Our  continuance  of  normal  trade 
with  Yugoslavia  was  a  .Ital  support  to  that 
country  after  lis  split  with  the  U.SS.R.  In 
1948  Now  65 '"c  of  Yugoslavia's  trade  Is  with 
non-Communist  countries,  its  citizens  can 
work  and  travel  abroad,  and  while  the  gov- 
ernment proclaims  Iteelf  as  stoutly  Commu- 
nist as  other  East  Europeun  countries.  Yugo- 
slavs have  recently  been  treated  to  the  expe- 
rience of  seeing  a  vote  of  non-confldence 
at;  ur.t  a  regional  government. 

Tr)  help  speed  the  development  of  other 
East  European  countries  along  Yugoslav 
lines,  we  need  at  least  the  East-West  trade 
bill  profHJsed  to  Congress  last  year  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  The  bill  s  key  provision  would 
extend  '  mo6t-favored-nailon  '  status — al- 
ready In  force  with  Poland  and  Yugoslavia — 
to  other  East  European  countries.  While  the 
phrase  "most-favored-nntion  '  Is  a  little  mis- 
leading. It  means,  simply,  that  the  goods  of 
such  ft  nation  will  not  be  as.-=es8ed  higher 
tariffs  on  entering  this  country  than  the 
goods  of  any  other  nation— as  long  a."?  the 
reverse  applies  and  our  exports  are  not  dis- 
criminated   against    at    their    end, 

Without  such  a  provision.  It  Is  nearly  im- 
possible for  East  Europeans  to  trade  with  us. 
With  no  backlog  of  the  hard  currency  on 
which  we  now  insist,  they  must  nearly  bal- 
ance their  trade  accounts,  exporting  as  much 
as  they  Import.  To  buy  from  us.  they  must 
at  the  same  time  .sell  to  us  And  their  goods 
cannot  compete  In  our  markets  with  others 
that  have  come  In  from  West  Europe  under 
lower  taritTs.  We  do  not  really,  by  our  pres- 
ent policy,  keep  them  from  getting  Western 
goods.  There  l.s  hardly  an  item  we  make  that 
East  Europeans  cannot  buy  from  our  West 
European  allies. 

The  East-West  trade  bill,  restricted  .is  It  Is 
to  the  question  of  most-favored-natlons,  for- 
tunately steers  clear  of  other  are;i8  of  trade 
with  Commuiilst  nations  which  might  be 
more  open  to  argument.  Congress,  In  Us  last 
session,  voted  two  amendments  to  our  food 
programs  that  prevent  subsidized  sales  of 
commodities  to  countries  that  trade  with 
North  Vietnam  or  sell  strategic  items  to  Cu- 
ba. Since  subsidized  sales  or  guaranteed  cred- 
its can  be  clashed  as  furtns  of  aid.  they  ral.se 
more  questions  than  does  the  simple  exten- 
sion of  "most-favored-natlon"  status. 

There  Is  no  logic  to  cutting  off  what  could 
be  the  normal  trade  of  nallon.s.  And  particu- 
larly so  when,  in  the  words  of  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk,  "we  need  to  make  unmistakably 
clear  to  the  Commnnl.•^t  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  that  their  best  interests  lie  In  eco- 
nomic development  and  peaceful  trade,  not 
m  support  of  futile  attempts  to  gain  advan- 
tage through  the  use  of  force." 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  May  29,  1967) 

East- West  Tu^de 
The  debate  about  the  President  s  proposals 
for  easing  trade  with  the  Soviet  and  the  So- 


viet bloc  should  be  held  as  closely  as  possible 
to  a  debate  about  trade.  There  are.  obvi- 
ously enough,  political  overtones,  which  is  to 
say.  diplomatic  and  even  military  overtones, 
to  a  trade  debate  simultaneous  with  expand- 
ing War  in  Vietnam  and  potential  war  m  the 
Near  Ea.st  But  the  debater  who  puts  politics 
before  trade  in  a  trade  debate  may  end  up 
with  neither  political  nor  trade  advantages 
So  far  the  hard-line  Republican  opposition 
to  the  President's  proposals  puts  politics 
first-  and  It  may  be  that  a  like  error  Is  made 
by  some  on  the  other  side  and  from  the 
opposite  point  of  view. 

But  if  there  are  commodities  which  the 
American  economy  needs  from  the  Commu- 
nist nations,  then  they  ought  to  be  bargained 
for,  as.  Indeed,  they  have  been  bargained  for 
under  the  harsher  terms  which  the  President 
would  ease  One  thinks  Immediately  of  the 
gold  which  Russia  produces  and  exports  from 
time  to  time  American  gold  reserves  are  de- 
clining and  to  the  direct  or  Indirect  extent 
'h.it  Russian  purchases  In  the  We.st  are  fi- 
nanced by  Russian  exports  of  gold,  the  whole 
free  world  trading  complex,  of  which  gold  is 
the   basic   credit  energlzer.   is  strengthened 

More  narrowly,  the  American  foreign  pay- 
ments deficlt.s  require  us.  other  considera- 
tions favoring,  to  expand  our  sales  abroad 
and  so  our  foreign  dollar  earnings  wherever 
po.sslble.  Other  considerations  do  not  favor 
if  foreign  sales  will  hurt  us  militarily,  a  point 
which  all  parties  readily  accept.  To  capsule 
the  whole  debate  on  the  Preside). -s  pro- 
posals— we  should  trade  wherever  there  is 
economic  adNantage  not  neutralized  by 
political  or  milttary  disadvantage  And  clear 
eyes  and  tough  minds  are  needed  in  reckon- 
ing the  balance. 


PUERTO    RICO    DAY    AND    THE 
PUERTO  RICAN  PLEBISCITE 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr 
President,  today  is  Puerto  Rico  Day,  a 
day  when  all  of  us  who  are  friends  of 
the  Commonwealth  Kive  special  recog- 
nition to  the  contribution  which  its  peo- 
ple have  made  to  our  culture,  our  aru. 
and  our  economy.  And  Puerto  Rico  Day 
comes  at  a  time  which  is  especially 
.significant  for  the  Commonwealth.  For 
last  Sunday  the  voters  of  Puerto  Rico 
clearly  indicated  their  will  as  to  the  in- 
land's future,  so  we  mark  the  results  of 
the  plebiscite  a.>  we  celebrate  Puerto 
Rico  Day. 

Like  others,  I  avoided  comment  duriiie 
the  plebiscite  campaign  becau-'-e  the  i>- 
sue  was  for  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  Ki 
determine.  But  the  people  h;ne  now 
spoken  decisively  about  the  future  of 
their  relation.ship  with  the  United  States 
and  I  pledge  my  full  support  for  their 
decision.  Now  that  the  status  issue  is 
settled,  all  of  us  who  are  interested  in 
the  future  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  must  unite  to  help  it  movev 
forward  in  its  continuing  effort  to  insure 
economic  well-bemg  and  .social  justice  to 
all  of  its  people. 


PART   V:    EISENHOWER-REMON 
TRE.\TY.    1955 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  President,  ir. 
four  previous  .--tatrmrnts  to  the  Senate 
I  di-scusscd  and  quoted  from  the  three  key 
treaties  that  form  the  basi.s  for  U.S 
authority  regarding  the  Panama  Cana. 
I  also  spoke  of  a  fourth  treats  in  which 
the  process  of  the  breakdown  of  that  au- 
thority was  beTur..  Today.  I  .sha'.l  disCuSS 
briefly  and  quote  the  major  portions  of  a 
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fifth  treaty  that  advanced  the  process  of 
weakening  our  juridical  structure  on  the 
Isthmus — the  Eisenhower-Remon  Treaty 
of  1955.  which  was  described  optimisti- 
cally on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  a  "good 
treaty"  that  should  "endure  for  many 
years." 

The  ink  was  hardly  dry  on  this  treaty 
before  agitation  and  violence  broke  out, 
aimed  at  getting  another  treaty.  This 
agitation  culminated  in  the  January 
1964  Panamanian  mob  assault  on  the 
Canal  Zone  that  required  the  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  defend  our  citizens  and 
the  canal  itself. 

Specifically,  the  1955  treaty  provided 
for  the  following: 

First  Increased  the  annuity  from 
$430,000  to  $1,930,000. 

Second.  Contemplated  the  liquidation 
of  the  Panama  Railroad. 

Third.  Ceded  to  Panama  valuable  real 
estate  and  property  in  the  cities  of  Pan- 
ama and  Colon,  including  the  terminal 
yards  and  passenger  stations  of  the  Pan- 
ama Railroad,  all  without  consideration 
and  without  provision  for  replacement. 

Fourth.  Modified  the  boimdary  agreed 
upon  in  the  boiindary  convention  of 
September  2.  1914. 

Fifth.  Abrogated  the  1903  treaty  pro- 
vision giving:  the  United  States  respon- 
sibility for  enforcement  of  sanitary  ordi- 
nances in  the  terminal  cities  of  Panama 
and  Colon. 

The  effect  of  the  1955  treaty  was  to 
complete  the  withdrawal  of  the  United 
States  to  the  boundaries  of  the  Canal 
Zone.  The  $1,500,000  increase  to  the  an- 
nuity was  added  to  the  Department  of 
State  budpet  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

Another  interesting  provision  con- 
temijlated  the  liquidation  of  the  Panama 
Railroad,  and  the  transfer  to  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  of  the  railroad's  prop- 
erty v.ithin  the  boundaries  of  the  Re- 
public. While  the  President,  with  the 
advise  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  agreed 
to  this  provision,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives conducted  an  independent 
study  and  refused  to  assent  to  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  railroad  within  the  zone. 
Thus  the  main  line  was  saved,  but  the 
terminals  in  Colon  and  Panama  City 
were  abandoned.  We  now  have  a  rail- 
road with  the  two  ends. 

Mr.  Piesident,  in  order  to  make  the 
text  of  the  Eisenhower-Remon  Treaty 
easily  available  for  study  in  connection 
^1th  the  overall  subject,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  REcoRn.  I  also  ask  unani- 
noDs  consent  that  the  interim  report 
and  the  final  report  on  the  abandonment 
of  ihe  Panama  Railroad,  published  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
line  and  Fi&heiies  on  March  13,  1956, 
and  January  3.  1957,  respectively,  be 
IHlnted  in  the  Record  following  the 
treaty. 

There  beint?  no  objection,  the  items 
were    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
il.  Panama— 1955:    Treaty   of  Mutual  Un- 

DERST.XNDINC.    AND   COOPERATION   WFTH    MEM- 

OR.\NDiM  OF  Understandings  Reached 
I  Signed  at  Panama  January  25.  1955;  Ratl- 
ficaUon  Advised  by  the  Senate  July  29,  1955: 
Ratified  by  the  President  August  17.  1955: 
R«lfled  by  Panama  Augiist  15,  1955:  Ratlfl- 
Citlons    Exchanged    at    Wn.shlngton    Aufrmt 


23,   1955;    Proclaimed  August  26,   1955;    En- 
tered Into  Force  August  23,  1955.) 
[TIAS   3297;    243    UNTS   211;    6    UST   2273] 

ARTTCUiS 

I.  Aimuity  to  Panama;  method  of  pay- 
ment; supersedure  of  1936  Treaty,  Ar- 
ticle VII. 

II.  Panamanian  taxes  on  Income  of  cer- 
tain employees;  exemptions  and  ex- 
ceptions. 

m.  Renunciation  of  right  of  monopoly  for 
trans-Isthmian  communications  sys- 
tem by  railroad;  abrogation  of  certain 
exclusive  road  rights;  exclusion  of  third 
country  or  Its  nationals  from  con- 
struction or  operation;  maintenance  of 
Panama  Railroad  operations. 

IV.  Abrogation  of  1903  Treaty,  Article  VII, 
second  paragraph,  relating  to  sanitary 
ordinances  in  cities  of  Panama  and 
Colon. 
V.  Conveyance  of  certain  lands  and  im- 
provements to  Republic  of  Panama. 

VI.  Boundary    line  .  between    Colon    and 

Canal  Zone. 
VII.  Abrogation  of  1914  Boundary  Conven- 
tion, Article  VII,  second  paragraph; 
Manzanlllo  Island  landing  pier. 
VIII.  Reservation  of  certain  area  for  ma- 
neuvers and  military  training;  exemp- 
tion of  United  States  armed  forces  per- 
sonnel from  Panamlan  taxes;  other 
stipulations. 

IX.  Waiver  by  Panama  of  rights  In  respect 
to  free  transportation  by  railway. 

X.  Right  of  United  States  to  prohibit  or 
restrict  use  of  part  of  strategic  high- 
way, with  respeet  to  certain  busses  and 
trucks. 

XI.  Sales  at  post  exchanges  to  military  per- 
sonnel of  friendly  third  countries. 

XII.  Exclusion  of  certain  persons  from  mak- 
ing purchases  or  importations;  imposi- 
tion of  Panamanian  duties  and  other 
charges  upon  goods  destined  or  con- 
signed to  certain  persons. 
XIII.  Ratification;  entry  Into  force. 

[  5  121]  The  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  I>resldent  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  desirous  of  concluding  a  treaty 
further  to  demonstrate  the  mutual  under- 
standing and  cooperation  of  the  two  coun- 
tries and  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  under- 
standing and  friendship  between  their 
respective  peoples,  have  appointed  for  that 
purpose  as  their  respective  Plenipotentiaries: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America:  Selden  Chapln,  Ambassador  Extra- 
ordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of  Panama, 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Panama: 
Octavlo  Fabrega,  Minister  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
who,  having  communicated  to  one  another 
their  respective  full  powers,  found  In  good 
and  due  form,  and  recognizing  that  neither 
the  provisions  of  the  Convention  signed  No- 
vember 18,  1903 ',  nor  the  General  Treaty 
signed  March  2,  1936  =,  nor  the  present 
Treaty,  may  be  modified  except  by  mutual 
consent,  agree  upon  the  following  Articles: 
ArticU  I 

[§122]  Beginning  with  the  first  annuity 
payable  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications 
of  the  present  Treaty,  the  pajrments  under 
Article  XIV  of  the  Convention  for  the  Con- 
struction of  a  Ship  Canal  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  signed  November  18,  1903 ',  as 
amended  by  Article  VII  of  the  General  Treaty 
of     Friendship     and     Cooperation,     signed 


March  2,  1936 «,  shall  be  One  Million  Nine 
Hundred  Thirty  Thousand  and  no  100  Bal- 
boas  (B  1,930,000)  as  defined  by  the  agree- 
ment embodied  in  the  exchange  of  notes  of 
March  2,  1936  ^  between  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Members  of  the  Panamanian  Treaty 
Commission,  The  United  States  of  America 
may  discharge  its  obligation  with  respect  to 
any  such  pajmient  in  any  coin  or  currency, 
provided  the  amount  so  paid  is  the  equivalent 
of  One  Million  Nine  Hundred  Thirty  Thou- 
sand and  no/ 100  Balboas  (B  1,930^)00)  as 
so  defined. 

On  the  date  of  the  first  payment  under 
the  present  Treaty,  the  provisions  of  this 
Article  shall  supersede  the  provisions  of  Arti- 
cle VII  of  the  General  Treaty  signed  March  2, 
1936. 

Nothwlthstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
Article,  the  High  Contracting  Parties  recog- 
nize the  absence  of  any  obligation  on  the 
part  of  either  Party  to  alter  the  amount  of 
the  annuity. 

Article  II 

[§  123]  (1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  Article  X  of  the  Convention  signed  No- 
vember 18,  1903 «  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Panama,  the 
United  States  of  America  agrees  that  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  may,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this 
Article,  impose  taxes  upon  the  Income  (In- 
cluding Income  from  sources  within  the 
Canal  Zone)  of  all  persons  who  are  employed 
In  the  service  of  the  Canal,  the  railroad,  or 
auxiliary  works,^  whether  resident  within 
or  outside  the  Canal  Zone,  except: 

(a)  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

(b)  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, including  those  who  have  dual  national- 
ity, and 

(c)  other  individuals  who  are  not  citizens 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  who  reside 
within  the  Canal  Zone. 

(2)  It  is  understood  that  any  tax  levied 
pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 1  of  this  Article 
shall  be  Imposed  on  a  non-dlscrlminatory 
basis  and  shall  In  no  case  be  Imposed  at  a 
rate  higher  or  more  burdensome  than  that 
applicable  to  income  of  citizens  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  generally. 

(3)  The  Republic  of  Panama  agrees  not  to 
Impose  taxes  on  pensions,  annuities,  relief 
payments,  or  other  similar  payments,  or  pay- 
ments by  way  of  compensation  for  injuries 
or  death  occurring  in  connection  with,  or 
Incident  to,  service  on  the  Canal,  the  rail- 
road, or  auxiliary  works  •■  paid  to  or  for  the 
benefit  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  or 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  or 
the  lawful  beneficiaries  of  such  members  or 
citizens  who  reside  in  territory  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  be 
operative  for  the  taxable  years  beginning  on 
or  after  the  first  day  of  'January  following 
the  year  in  which  the  present  Treaty  enters 
Into  force. 

Article  III 

|.i;124]  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
succeeding  par.igriiph  of  this  Article,  the 
United  States  of  America  agrees  that  the 
monopoly  granted  in  perpetuity  by  ti:e  Re- 
public of  Panama  to  the  United  States  for 
the   construction,    maintenance   and   opera- 


'  For  the  1903  Convention,  see  App.  Ill, 
§  61  et  seq. 

=  For  the  1936  Treaty,  see  §  31  et  seq.,  ante. 

'For  Art.  XIV  of  the  1903  Convention,  see 
App.  Ill,  §  75. 


«For  Art.  Vn  of  the  1936  Treaty,  see  f  38. 
ante. 

=^  For  the  193G  Agreement  referred  to.  see 
App.  VIII,  §§61,  62. 

■=  For  Art.  X  of  the  1903  Convention,  see 
App.  Ill,   §  71. 

•  Agreement  by  Uiiited  States  that  the  term 
"auxiliary  works",  as  used  in  this  Treaty,  in- 
cludes the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States, 
see  item  11  ( §  148,  pest  i  in  the  Memorandum 
of  Understandings  Reached,  which  accom- 
panied this  Treaty. 

»  See  footnote  55.  nnte. 
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tlon  of  any  system  A  cximinunlcatlon  by 
meaoa  of  canal  or  railroad  across  Ita  territory 
between  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  by  Article  V  of  the  Convention  slgne<l 
November  18.  1903"  shall  be  ibrogated  us  or 
the  effective  date  of  this  Treaty  in  so  far  i& 
It  pertains  to  the  construclon.  maintenance 
and  operation  of  any  system  of  trans- 
Isthmian  communication  by  railroad  wuhm 
the  territory  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama. 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  succeeding 
paragraphs  of  this  .\rtlcle  *.he  United  .states 
further  agrees  that  the  exclusive  right  to  es- 
tablish roads  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
acquired  by  the  United  States  as  a  resalt 
of  a  concessionary  contract  granted  to  the 
Panama  Railroad  Company  shall  be  abrogated 
as  of  the  date  of  the  entry  Into  force  of  this 
Treaty,  In  so  far  as  the  right  pertains  to  the 
estabUsbment  of  roads  within  the  territory 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama. 

In  view  of  the  vital  Interest  of  both  coun- 
tries m  the  effective  protection  of  the  Canal. 
the  High  Contracting  Parties  further  agree 
that  such  abrogation  Is  subject  to  the  un^Jer- 
standlng  that  no  system  of  inter-oceanic 
communication  within  the  territory  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
by  means  of  railroad  or  highway  niay  be  fi- 
nanced, constructed,  maintained  or  oper- 
ated directly  or  indirectly  by  a  third  country 
or  nationals  thereof,  unless  In  the  opinion  of 
both  High  Contracting  Parties  such  flnanc- 
Ing.  construction  maintenance  or  operation 
would  not  affect  the  security  of  the  Canal. 
The  High  Contracting  Parties  also  agree 
that  such  abrogation  as  Is  contemplated  by 
this  .Article  shall  In  no  wise  affect  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  the  present  Pan- 
ama Railroad  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  in  ter- 
ritory subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama. 

A.n\cle  IV 
li  1251    The   second    paragraph    of    Article 
VII  of  the  Convention  signed  November   18. 
1903  ■'.    having   to  do  with   the  issuance   of. 
compliance  with,  and  enforcement  of,  sani- 
tary ordinances  in  the  Cities  of  Panama  and 
Colon    shall  be  abrogated  !n  its  entirety  as 
of  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty. 
Arlxcle   V 
[11261   The     United     .States     of     America 
agrees  that,  subject  to  the  enactment  of  leg- 
islation by  the  Congrcs.s    there  shall  be  con- 
veyed to  the  Republic  of  Panama  free  of  cost 
all  the  right,  title  and  interest  held  by  the 
United  States  of  .America  or  its  agencies  In 
and   to  certain   lands   and   Improvements   in 
territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  when  and  as  determined 
by  the  United  States  to  be  no  longer  needed 
for    the   operation,    m.iintenance     sanitation 
or  protection  of  the  Panama  Canal  or  of  its 
auxiliary    works.      or    for    other    authorized 
purposes  of  the  United  States  In  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama    The  lands  and  Impruvements 
referred  to  In  the  precedini;  sentence  and  the 
determinations     by     the     United     States     of 
America  respecting  the  same,  subject  to  the 
enactment  of  legislation  by  the  Congress,  are 
designated  and  set   forth   in   Item   2   of  the 
Memorandum   of   Understandings   Reached   ■ 
which   bears   the   same  date   Eis   this  Treaty. 
The    United    States    of    .■\inerlca    also   agrees 


'For  Art.  V  of  the  1903  Convention  see 
App   III,  i  66 

"For  Art.  VII  of  the  1903  Convention,  see 
App.  ni.  5  68. 

•-Agreement  by  United  States  that  the 
term  •auxiliary  works  "  as  u>ed  in  "his  Tre  >tv. 
includes  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States,  see  Item  11  i  5  148.  post)  In  the  Mem- 
orandum of  Understandlni,'s  Reached,  which 
accompanied  this  Treaty 

■-  For  Item  2  of  the  Memorandum  referred 
to,  which  accompanied  this  Treaty,  see  I  139. 
post. 


that,  subject  to  the  enacunent  of  legislation 
by  th^fcongress.  there  shall  be  conveyed  to 
the  Re^bllc  of  Panama  free  of  cost  all  Its 
right  title  and  interest  to  the  land  and  Im- 
provements in  the  area  known  as  Paitilla 
Point  and  that  effective  with  such  convey- 
ance the  United  -States  of  America  shall  re- 
linquish all  the  rights,  power  and  authority 
granted  to  It  in  such  area  under  the  Conven- 
tion signed  November  18.  1903  The  Repub- 
lic of  Panama  agrees  to  save  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  harmless  from  any  and 
all  claims  which  may  arise  incident  to  the 
conveyance  of  the  area  known  as  PaltiUa 
Point  to  the  Republic  of  Panama   ' 

ArUclc  VI 

II  127 1  Article  V  of  the  Boundary  Conven- 
tion, signed  September  2.  1914  '\  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  shall  be  replaced  by  the  following 
provisions 

It  is  agreed  that  the  permanent  boundary 
line  between  the  City  of  Colon  ( Including 
the  Harbor  of  Colon,  as  defined  In  Article  VI 
of  the  Boundary  Convention  of  19 14 1  "I,  and 
other  waters  adjacent  to  the  shores  of  Colon) 
and  the  Canal  Zone  shall  be  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  an  uiunarked  point  called 
E".  located  on  the  northeasterly  boundary 
of  the  Colon  Corridor  (at  Its  Colon  extrem- 
ity I.  the  geodetic  position  of  which,  referred 
to  the  Panama-Colon  datum  of  the  Canal 
Zone  trlangulatlon  system.  Is  in  latitude 
9*  2r  N  plus  0  00  feet  (0  000  meters)  and 
longitude  79°  54'  \V.  plus  356  09  feet  (108  536 
meters  I . 

Thence  from  said  Initial  point  by  metes 
and    bounds 

Due  East  266J  83  feet  (811.632  meters). 
along  -North  latitude  9'  21'  plus  0  OO  feet 
(0  000  meters),  to  an  unmarked  point  In 
Polks  River,  called  "P",  located  at  longitude 
79^  53'  W.  plus  3700  00  feet  (1127.762  meters); 

N  36»  36'  30"  E.  2616  00  feet  (797.358 
meters: .  to  an  uimiarked  point  In  Manzanlllo 
Bay.  called  "G"; 

N.  22'  41'  30"  W  ,  1192.00  feet  (363.322 
meters! .  to  an  unmarked  point  In  Manzanlllo 
Bay.  called  "H"; 

N  56°  49'  00"  W  .  777  00  feet  (236.830 
meters) ,  to  an  unmarked  point  m  Manzanlllo 
Bay.  called  'I", 

N.  29'  or  00  W,  2793.00  feet  (851.308 
meters) .  to  an  unmarked  point  in  Manzanlllo 
Bay.  called    "J"; 

N  50^  56'  00  •  W.,  3292  00  feet  (1003  404 
meters),  to  an  unmarked  point  in  Llmon 
Bay.  called  "K  ■. 

S.  56*  06'  ir  W..  4258  5  feet  i  r298.100 
meters),  to  an  unmarked  point  In  Llmon 
Bay.  called  "L".  which  Is  located  on  the 
.lortherly  t>oundary  of  the  Harbor  of  Colon. 

Thence  following  the  boundary  of  the  Har- 
bor of  Colon,  as  described  In  .Article  \'I  of  the 
Boundary  Convention  signed  September  2. 
1914,  to  monument     D  ".  as  follows: 

N.  78'  30'  30-  W..  2104  73  feet  (641.523 
meters  I.  on  a  line  to  the  light  house  on  Toro 
Point,  to  an  unmarked  point  m  Llmon  Bay. 


'For  the  1903  Convention,  see  App.  Ill, 
§  61  et  seq 

"For  subisequent  legislation  of  Congress 
authorizing  the  conveyance  to  the  Republic 
of  Panam.i  of  the  lands  and  Improvements 
referred    to    In    this    article    and    in    Item    2 

1  5  139.  post  I  of  the  Memorandum  of  Under- 
.standmgs  Reached,  see  Act  Aug  33.  1957. 
Pub   Law  85   223.  71  Stat.  509. 

For  prior  agreement  with  respect  to  the 
transfer,  to  the  Republic  of  Panama,  of  rall- 
roid  l^s  In  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon. 
aid  the  removal  of  the  terminal  facilities  of 
the  Panama  Railroad  In  Panama,  see  points 

2  -ind  10  of  the  Ge  ler.-.l  Relations  .Agreement 
of  M  ly  18.  1942  i  \  61.  antei 

For  Art  V  of  the  1914  Boundary  Con- 
vention, see  App   II.  5  36. 

For  -Art.  VI  of  the  1914  Boundary  Con- 
vention, see  .\pp   II.  5  37. 


called  "M".  located  330  meters  or  1082.67 
feet  easterly  and  at  right  angles  from  the 
centerllne  of  the  Panama  Canal; 

S  00*  14'  50'  W.  3074  46  lee:  (937  097 
meters),  pwrallel  to  and  330  meters  or  1082  67 
feet  easterly  from  the  centerllne  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  to  an  unmarked  jxjlnt  In 
Limon  Bay,  called /N"; 

S.  78°  30'  30"  E.,  3952.97  feet  ( 1204  B68 
meters  I.  to  monument  "D".  which  is  a  con- 
crete monument,  located  on  the  easterly  shore 
of  Llmon  Bay 

Thence  following  the  boundary  between 
the  City  of  Colon  and  the  Canal  Zone  as 
described  in  Article  V  of  the  Boundary  Con- 
vention signed  September  2,  1914.  to  monu- 
ment "B  "  as  follows : 

S  78"  30'  30  •  E  ,  258  65  feet  (78  837  metersi 
through  monuments  Nos  28  and  27  which  are 
brass  plugs  In  pavement,  to  monument  D" 
which  IS  a  concrete  monument,  the  distances 
being  159  96  feet  (48  756  metersi.  28  26  feet 
(8  614  metersi ,  and  70  54  feet  (21.467  metersi, 
successively,  from   beginning  of  the  course; 

N.  74*  17'  35"  E,  533.60  feet  (162  642 
metersi,  along  the  centerllne  of  Eleventh 
Street,  through  monuments  Nos  26.  25.  24 
and  23.  which  are  brass  plugs  In  the  pave- 
ment, to  "C".  which  Is  an  unmarked  point 
beneath  the  clock  pedestal  on  the  centerllne 
(jf  Bolivar  Avenue,  the  distances  being  95  16 
feet  (29  005  meters),  9102  feet  ^27  743 
metersi,  166  71  feet  (50.813  metersi.  15866 
feet  (43  360  metersi  and  22.05  feet  (6.721 
meters),  successively,  from  beginning  of  the 
course. 

S.  15°  58'  00"  E,  965,59  feet  (294  312 
metersi,  along  the  centerllne  of  Bolivar  .Ave- 
nue, through  monuments  Nos  22.  21.  20  and 
19.  which  are  brass  plugs  In  the  p.-wenient 
to  monument  "B  ".  which  Is  a  brass  plug,  the 
distances  being  14  35  feet  (4.374  metersi, 
143  13  feet  i43  626  meters) ,  238.77^feet  (72  777 
meters),  326  77  feet  (99  600  meters)  and 
242  57  feet  (73  935  meters),  successively  from 
beginning  of  the  course  (Monument  'B"  is 
the  point  of  beginning  referred  to  In  .Article 
I  of  the  Convention  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of 
Panama  regarding  the  Colon  Corridor  and 
certain  other  Corridors  through  the  Canal 
Zone,  signed  at  Panama  on  XLiy  24,  1950'M 

Thence  following  the  boundary  between 
the  City  of  Colon  and  the  Canal  Zone,  to 
monument  "A",  as  described  in  Article  I  of 
the  Corridor  Convention  referred  to  in  the 
next-preceding  paragraph: 

S  15  57' 40"  E  .  117.10  feet  (35.692  metersi 
■ilong  the  centerllne  of  Bolivar  Avenue  to 
Monument  No  A-8,  which  Is  a  brass  plug 
located  at  the  intersection  with  the  center- 
llne of  14th  Street  projected  westerly,  in 
North  latitude  9'  21'  plus  1356.18  feet  (413- 
364  meters)  and  West  longitude  79'  54'  plus 
1862  57  feet  (567.712  meters); 

N.  73  '  59'  35"  E  .  172.12  feet  (52.462  meters' 
along  {he  centerlme  of  14th  Street  to  Monu- 
ment No  A  7.  which  Is  a  brass  plug  located 
at  the  Intersection  with  the  line  of  the  west 
curb  of  Boundary  Street  projected  northerly 
in  North  latitude  9  21'  plus  1403  64  feet 
(427  830  metersi  and  West  longitude  79  54' 
plus   1697  12  feet   i517'283  meters); 

Southerly  along  the  westerly  curb  of 
Boundary  Street  and  its  prolongation  to 
Monument  No.  A  4,  which  Is  a  brass  plug 
looted  at  the  Intersection  of  'wo  curves,  m 
North  latitude  9"  21'  plus  833  47  feet  (254- 
042  metersi  and  West  longitude  79  54'  plus 
980  94  feet  (298  991  meters)  (this  last  .nen- 
tioned  course  passes  throui»h  a  curve  t-o  the 
left  with  a  radius  of  40  8  feet  1 12  436  metersi 
and  the  intersection  of  Its  tangents  at  point 
A  6  in  North  latitude  9  21'  plus  1306  23  ft^i 
(398  140  meters)  and  West  longitude  79  54' 
plus    1669  37    feet    (508  825    meters),   and   a 
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cune  to  the  right  with  a  radius  of  1522  feet 
,463.907  metersi  with  the  point  of  Inter- 
section of  its  tangents  at  point  A-5  In  North 
latitude  9"  21'  plus  958.14  feet  (292.042 
metersi  and  West  longitude  79'  54'  plus 
U05  89   feet    (337  076   meters)); 

Through  a  curve  to  the  left  with  a  radius 
of  262  2  feet  (79.919  meters)  and  the  inter- 
section of  Its  tangents  at  point  A-0  In  North 
latitude  9  21'  plus  769.07  feet  (234.413 
metersi  and  West  longitude  79-  54'  plus 
955.43  feet  (291.216  meters);  a  curve  to  the 
right  with  a  radius  of  320.0  feet  (97.536  me- 
t*>rsi  and  the  intersection  of  Its  tangents  at 
point  A-2  In  North  latitude  9°  21'  plus  673.38 
:eet  (205  247  meters)  and  West  longitude  79" 
54  plus  836  40  feet  (254.935  meters);  and  a 
cur\e  to  the  left  with  a  radius  of  2571.5  feet 
(783.795  meters)  and  the  Intersection  of  Its 
t.ingents  at  point  A-1  In  North  latitude  9° 
21'  plus  302  15  feet  (92.096  meters)  and  West 
longitude  79  54'  plus  680.96  feet  (207.557 
meters)  to  Monument  No.  "A",  which  Is  a 
Us  Inch  brass  plug  located  In  the  old  sea 
wall,  in  North  latitude  9"  21'  plus  45.60  feet 
.13  899  metersi  and  West  longitude  79=  54' 
plus  487  65  feet  (148  636  metersi; 

S  21  34'50  ■  W,  29.19  feet  (8.897  meters), 
to  an  unmarked  point  called  rl; 

Southeasterly.  23.26  feet  (7.090  meters). 
alontt  a  curve  to  the  left  with  a  radius  of 
2596  48  feet  (791.409  meters)  (the  chord  of 
which  bears  S.  37°28'20"  E.,  23.26  feet  (7.090 
metersi  to  an  unmarked  point  called  i?2.  lo- 
cated on  the  southwesterly  boundary  of  the 
Colon  Corridor  at  North  latitude  9'21'  plus 

0  00  feet  (0.000  meters)  ). 

Tlie  directions  of  the  lines  refer  to  the  true 
meridian - 

The  above  described  boundary  is  as  shown 
on  Panama  Canal  Company  drawing  No. 
6117-22.  entitled  "Boundary  Line  Between 
the  City  of  Colon  and  the  C.\nal  Zone",  scale 

1  inch  to  600  feet,  dated  December  23,  1954, 
prep.ired  for  the  Canal  Zone  Government, 
attached  as  an  annex  hereto  and  forming  a 
part  hereof."  ' 

Article  VIU  of  the  General  Treaty  signed 
M:irch  2,  1936,  '  as  amended  by  Article  HI  of 
the  Convention  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Panama  re- 
garding the  Colon  Corridor  and  certain  other 
corrldor.5  through  the  Canal  Zone,  signed 
May  24.  1050.'  is  hereby  modified  by  remov- 
ine  frcm  the  Colon,  or  westerly,  end  of  the 
Colon  Corridor  the  portion  theieof  lying 
north  of  North  latitude  9'2r  and  incorpo- 
rating such  prrtion  within  the  L-oundary  of 
the  City  cf  Colon  as  described  a'^ove. 

This  Article  shall  become  effective  upon 
completion  cf  the  withdrawal  by  the  United 
States  of  Am-erlca  from  the  sections  of  the 
c'.ty  of  Colon  known  as  New  Cristobal,  Colon 
Beach  and  the  de  Lesseps  Area,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  lots  retained  for  consulate 
purposes  except  that  It  shall  In  no  case 
become  effective  prior  to  the  exchange  of  the 
Inftrument.s  of  ratification  of  this  Treaty  -^ 
and  tlie  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Convention  signed  May  24.  1950, 
referred  to  In  the  preceding  paragraph.- 

Article    VU 
18  128]    The  second  paragraph   of   Article 
V'll    of    the    Boundary    Convention    signed 
September  2,  1914,  between  the  United  States 


of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Panama.^^ 
shall  be  abrogated  in  Its  entirety  as  of  the 
date  of  entry  Into  force  of  the  present  Treaty. 

The  landing  pier  situated  in  the  small  cove 
on  the  southerly  side  of  Manzanlllo  Island, 
constructed  pursuant  to  provisions  con- 
tained In  the  second  paragraph  of  Article  VII 
of  the  Boundary  Convention  of  1914  between 
the  two  countries,  shall  become  the  property 
of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama as  of  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the 
present  Treaty. 

Article  VllI 

[I  1291  (a)  The  Republic  of  Panama  will 
reserve  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  ma- 
neuvers and  military  training  the  area  de- 
scribed In  the  maps  (Nos.  SGN-7-54  and 
SGN-8-54.  each  dated  November  17,  1954) 
and  accompanying  descriptions  prepared  by 
the  Comislon  Catastral  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  attached  as  the  Annex  hereto."  and 
wUl  permit  the  United  States  of  America, 
without  cost  and  free  of  all  encumbrances, 
exclusively  to  utilize  said  area  for  the  indi- 
cated purpose  for  a  period  of  fliteen  (15) 
years,  subject  to  extension  thereafter  aa 
agreed  by  the  two  Governments.  This  au- 
thorization includes  the  free  access  to,  egress 
from,  and  movements  within  and  over,  said 
area.  This  utilization  will  not  affect  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  or 
the  operation  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  of  the  Republic  over  the  mentioned 
area. 

(b)  The  United  States  Armed  Forces,  the 
members  thereof  and  their  families  actually 
residing  with  them,  and  United  States  na- 
tionals who,  in  an  official  capacity,  ,are  serv- 
ing with  or  accompanying  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  and  members  of  their 
families  actually  residing  with  them  will  be 
exempted  within  the  said  area  from  all  taxa- 
tion by  the  Republic  of  Panama  or  any  of  Its 
political  subdivisions. 

(c)  Prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  period 
envisaged  In  this  Article  and  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  thereafter  the  United  States 
shall  have  the  right  to  remove  from  this 
training  and  maneuver  area,  or  otherwise  to 
dispose  of,  without  limitation  or  restriction 
all  structiu-es.  Installations,  facilities,  equip- 
ment and  supplies  brought  Into,  or  con- 
structed or  erected  within  this  training  and 
maneuver  area  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States.  The  Republic  of  Panama  will  not 
be  required  to  reimburse  the  United  States 
for  any  structures,  installations,  facilities, 
equipment  and  supplies  not  removed  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  as  provided  herein. 

(d)  Th:  United  St-te3  Eh.-^ll  be  under  no 
rbllgatiou  to  restore  this  irainitig  and  ma- 
neuver area  nr  the  fr.cilitles  and  ir.Lt-iUations 
t.hereo'.i  to  tliclr  original  condit.ons  upon  the 
te;mi;>  itlon  of  this  Art'.cle.  cx.ept  fcr  the 
l:ind.ng  strip  which  Wi.!  be  returned  in  at 
le  i.^t  as  gosd  conditions  as  that  obtaining 
at  t'le  time  of  joming  into  cffejt  of  this  .Ar- 
ticle. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  in 
no  manner  terminate  or  modify  the  provi- 
sions concerning  the  holding  of  military 
maneuvers  In  the  Republic  of  Panama  estab- 
lished by  the  Notes  ancillary  to  the  General 
Treaty  signed  March  2,  1936,^  other  than  as 


'•'  For  Art  I  of  the  Convention  of  1950  re- 
garding the  Colon  Corridor  and  certain  other 
corridors,  see  App.  II,  §  72. 


■"A  reproduction  of  drawing  No.  6117-22, 
referred  to,  wUl  be  found  In  Vol.  6,  UST,  fac- 
ing page  2308. 

For  Art.  VIII  of  the  1936  Treaty,  see  S  39. 
ante. 

-'  For  Art.  Ill  of  the  1950  Convention  re- 
garding the  Colon  Corridor  and  certain 
other  corridors,  see  App.  II,   §  74. 

^  The  Instruments  of  ratification  of  this 
Treaty  were  exchanged  August  23,  1655. 

^Tlie  Instruments  of  ratification  of  the 
1950  Convention  regarding  the  Colon  Corridor 
and  certain  other  corridors  were  exchanged 
April  11.   1955. 


^Tor  Art.  VII  of  the  1914  Boundary  Con- 
vention, see  App.  n,  §  38. 

-« Reproductions  of  maps  Nos.  SGN-7-5* 
and  SGN-8-54,  referred  to,  will  be  found  in 
Vol.  6,  UST.  facing  page  2308.  The  descrip- 
tions of  the  area,  also  referred  to.  which  ac- 
companied the  maps,  are  set  out  herein  fol- 
lowing this  Treaty   (§§135,  136,  post). 

-•  The  Agreement  referred  to  was  effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  signed  February  1,  1939, 
and  It  is  ancillary  to  the  General  Treaty  of 
March  2,  1936  (5  31  et  seq.,  ante),  also  re- 
ferred to.  Points  2  and  3  of  such  Agreement, 
which  relate  to  military  maneuvers,  and  ac- 
tion In  sudden  emergency,  are  set  out  In 
footnote  32.  ante. 


provided  herein  for   this  training  and  ma- 
neuver area. 

Article  IX 
I  §130 1  The  Republic  of  Panama  hereby 
waives  the  right  under  Article  XIX  of  the 
Convention  signed  November  18,  1903, ■"  to 
transportation  by  railway  within  the  Zone, 
without  paying  charges  of  any  kind,  of  per- 
sons in  the  service  of  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama, or  of  the  police  force  charged  with  the 
preservation  of  public  order  outside  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  as  well  of  their  baggage,  muni- 
tions of  war  and  supplies. 

Article  X 
I  §131 1  The  High  Contracting  Parties 
agree  that,  in  the  event  of  the  discontin- 
uance of  the  Panama  Railroad,  and  of  the 
construction  cr  completion  by  the  United 
States  of  a  strategic  highway  across  the 
Isthmus  lying  wholly  within  the  Canal  Zone 
intended  primarily  for  serving  the  operation, 
maintenance,  civil  government,  sanitation 
and  protection  of  the  Panama  Canal  ;.nd 
Canal  Zone,  and  notwithstanding  anything 
to  the  contrary  in  Article  VI  of  tlie  Conven- 
tion signed  November  18,  1903,"  the  United 
States  of  America  may  in  its  discretion  either 
prohibit  or  restrict  the  use,  by  busses  or 
trucks  not  at  the  time  engaged  exclusively 
in  the  servicing  of,  or  the  transportation  of 
supplies  to,  installations,  facilities  or  resi- 
dents of  the  Canal  Zone,  of  that  portion  o: 
such  iiighway  which  lies  between  Mount 
Hope,  Canal  Zone  and  the  intersection  of 
such  highway  with  the  Canal  Zone  section  of 
the  Trans-Isthmian  Highway  referred  to  in 
the  Trani=-Isthmian  Highway  Convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  ,ind  tiie 
Repuljlic  of  Panama,  signed  March  2,  1936.-' 

Article  XI 

I  §132]  The  Republic  of  Panama  agrees, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Article  III 
of  the  General  Treaty  signed  March  2,  1936  -■". 
that  the  United  States  of  America  may  ex- 
tend the  privilege  of  purchasing  at  post  ex- 
changes small  items  of  personal  convenience 
and  items  necessary  for  professional  use.  to 
military  personnel  of  friendly  third  countries 
present  In  the  Zone  under  auspices  of  the 
United  States. 

Article  XII 

I  §133]  The  United  States  of  America 
agrees  that,  effective  December  31.  1956.  there 
will  be  excluded  from  the  privilege  of  making 
purchases  in  the  commissaries  and  other 
sales  stores  In  the  Canal  Zone  as  well  as  the 
privilege  of  making  impiortations  in  the  Canal 
Zone  all  those  persons  who  are  not  citizens 
cf  the  United  States  of  America,  except  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  do  not  actually  reside  In  the 
Canal  Zone  but  who  are  Included  in  the 
categories  of  persons  authorized  to  reside  in 
said  Zone;  it  being  understood  nevertheless 
that  all  personnel  of  the  agencies  of  the 
United  States  of  America  will  be  permitted 
under  adequate  controls  to  purchase  small 
articles  such  as  meals,  sweets,  chewing  gum, 
tobacco  and  similar  articles  near  the  sites 
of  their  Jobs. 

The  United  States  of  America  further 
agrees  that,  effective  December  31,  1956.  and 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  first 
paragraph  of  Article  IV  of  the  General  Treaty 
signed  March  2,  1936  2',  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama  may  Impose  Import 
duties  and  other  charges  upon  goods  destined 
or  consigned  to  persons,  other  than  citizens 


«  For  Art.  XIX  of  the  1903  Convention,  see 
App.  III.  §  80. 

-•For  Art.  VI  of  the  1903  Convention,  see 
App.  Ill,  I  67. 

--For  the  1936  Trans-Isthmian  Highway 
Convention,  see  App.  X,  Highways. 

»  For  Art.  Ill  of  the  1936  Treaty,  see  §  34. 
ar.te. 

"  For  Art.  IV  of  the  1936  Treaty,  see  I  35, 
ante. 
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of  the  United  States  of  America  Included 
In  class  (a)  in  Section  -'  of  Article  III  of 
said  Treaty  ".  who  reside  or  sojourn  in  terri- 
tory under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama  during  the  performance  of  their 
service  with  the  United  St-ites  of  America 
or  Its  agencies,  even  though  such  goods  are 
Intended  for  their  own  use  and  beneflt 
A'ticlc  XI 1 1 

II  134)  The  preeent  Treaty  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  ratlflcition  .md  the  Instruments  of 
ratification  shall  be  exchanged  at  Washing- 
ton. It  shall  e!itpr  into  force  on  the  date  of 
the  exchange  of  the  insirumcMts  of  rati- 
fication « 

In  witness  whereof,  the  Plenipotentiaries 
have  signed  this  Treaty  In  duplicate,  in  the 
English  and  Spanish  langu.iges.  both  texts 
being  authentic,  and  have  hereunder  a.-n.\ed 
their  seals. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Panama  the  25th  day 
of  January  1955. 

For  the  United  St.ites  of  America: 

Sexden      Ch*pin. 

ISkalI 

For  the  Republic  of  Panama; 

OcT.wio   Faerega. 

[SealI 
msmoiundum   of  f  voerstandincs  reached'-' 

[S  1371  In  connection  with  the  1953-1954 
negotiations  between  representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  which  have  resulted  In  the  signa- 
ture of  a  Treaty  between  the  two  countries. 
the  following  understandings  have  been 
reached: 

On  the  part  of  the  United  States  of  .Amer- 
ica: 

[J  138]  1.  Legislation  will  be  sought  which 
will  authorize  each  as^ency  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  Canal  Zone  to  con- 
form Its  existing  wage  practices  In  the  Zone 
to  the  foUowlnit  principles:  ^ 

(a)  The  basic  wage  for  any  given  grade 
level  will  be  the  same  for  any  employee  elig- 
ible for  appointment  to  *he  position  without 
regard  to  whether  he  Is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 

(b)  In  the  case  of  an  employee  who  Is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  Stare?  there  may  be 
added  to  the  base  pay  an  l.nrrement  repre- 
senting an  overseas  dltTerentlal  plus  an  al- 
lowance for  those  elements,  such  as  ta.xes. 
which  operate  to  reduce  the  dLsposable  in- 
come of  such  an  employee  .is  compared  with 
an  employee  who  is  a  resident  of  the  area 

(c)  The  employee  who  Is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  will  also  be  eligible  for  greater 
annual  leav^  benefits  and  travel  allowances 
because  of  the  necessity  for  periodic  vaca- 
tions in  the  United  States  for  recuperation 
purposes  and  to  maintain  contact  with  the 
employee's  home  environment. 

Legislation  will  be  sought  to  make  the 
ClvU  Service  Retirement  Act  uniformly  ap- 
plicable to  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama  employed  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  In  the 
Canal  Zone  » 


»  For  Art.  Ill  of  the  1936  Treaty,  see  5  34. 
ante. 

■  Ratifications  were  exchanged  at  Washing- 
ton on  August  23,  1955 

"This  Memorandum  Ls  related,  and  was 
attached,  to  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Under- 
standing and  Cooperation,  which  was  signed 
at  Panama  January  25,  1955  (S  121  et  seq  . 
ante).  See  second  paragraph  of  i  152.  post. 
and  footnote  99.  post. 

"For  legislation  of  Congress  pursuant  to 
that  part  of  this  item  relating  to  wage  and 
employment  practices,  see  5  141  et  seq  of 
Title  2,  Canal  Zone  Code,  and  derivation 
note*  thereunder.  See.  also,  section  13  of  Act 
July  26,  1968,  Public  Law  85-550.  72  Stat. 
410  (6  U.3.C.  J  2252  note). 

■For  legislation  of  Congress  pursuant  to 
this  pacagraph.  see  S  181  of  Title  2.  Canal 
Zone  Code,  and  derivation  note  thereunder, 
particularly  subsec.  (c)  of  such  section. 


The  United  States  will  afford  equality  of 
opportunity  to  citizens  of  Panama  fi>r  em- 
ployment in  all  United  States  Government 
positions  In  the  Canal  Zone  for  which  they 
are  qualified  and  la  which  the  employment 
of  United  States  citizens  is  not  required.  In 
the  Judgment  of  the  United  States,  lor  se- 
curity reasons. 

The  agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment will  evaluate,  classify  and  title  all  posi- 
tions m  the  Canal  Zone  without  regard  to 
the  nationality  of  the  Incumbent  or  pro- 
po.sed  Incumbent. 

Citizens  of  Panama  will  be  afforded  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  In  .such  training  pro- 
grams as  may  be  conducted  fi'r  employees  by 
United   States   agencies   In    the   Canal   Zone. 

I?  1391  2.  With  reference  to  that  part  of 
Article  V  of  the  Treaty  signed  today  "  which 
deals  with  the  conveyance  to  the  Republic 
of  Panama  free  of  cost  of  all  the  right,  title 
and  interest  held  by  the  United  States  of 
America  or  Its  agencies  In  and  to  certain  lands 
and  improvements  situated  In  territory  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
steps  will  be  taken  as  provided  in  this  Item 

lai  Legislation  will  be  sought  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  transfer  to  the  Republic  of 
Panama  of  all  the  right,  title  and  Interest 
held  by  the  United  States  or  Its  agencies  In 
or  to  the  following  real  property  ;  '^ 

1.  The  J.  N.  Vlalette  and  Huerta  de  San 
Doval  tracts  In  the  city  of  Panama  and  the 
A.-plnwall  tract  on  the  Island  of  Taboga. 

2.  Las  Isletas  and  Santa  Catallna  Military 
Reservations  on  the  IslrAnd  of  Taboga.  This 
transfer  will  Include  the  cable  rights-of- 
way  which  have  a  width  of  20  feet  (6.10 
meters!  and  extend  between  the  Ancon 
Cove  Military  Reservation  and  the  Santa 
Catallna  Military  Reservation,  and  between 
the  El  Vlgla  Military  Reservation  and  the 
Las    Isletas    Military    Reservation. 

3  The  lot  m  Colon  now  reserved  for  con- 
sulate purposes. 

4  Certain  lands  on  the  westerly  shores  of 
the  city  of  Colon  described  roughly  as  ex- 
tending from  the  southerly  boundary  of  the 
de  Lesseps  area  (4th  Street  extended)  to  the 
Colon-Canal  Zone  boundary  and  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  east  wall  of  the  old  freight 
house  and.  below  that  structure,  by  a  line 
25  feet  i  7  622  meters)  west  of  the  center  line 
of  the  most  westerly  railroad  track.  This 
transfer  will  Include  the  certain  Improve- 
ments consisting  of  the  old  freight  house 
and  Colon  Pier  Number  3 

ibi  Legislation  will  be  s<-)Ught  to  author- 
ize and  direct  the  Pana.Tia  Canal  Company 
to  remove  Its  railway  terminal  operations 
from  the  city  of  Panama  and  to  transfer  to 
the  Republic  of  Panama  free  of  cost  all  of 
the  right,  title  and  Interest  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  In  and  to  the  lands  known 
.  as  the  Panama  Railroad  Yard,  Including  the 
Improvements  thereon  and  specifically  In- 
cluding the  railway  passenger  station.  This 
action  will  also  relieve  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama  of  Its  obligation 
under  Point  10  of  the  General  R?latlons 
.Agreement  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Republic  of  Panama  signed 
May  18  1942  to  make  available  without  cost 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  a  suitable  new  site  for  such  terminal 
facilities  "" 

ic\  With  respect  to  those  are.is  In  the  city 
of  Colon  known  as  de  Lesseps.  C<ilon  Beach 
and  New  Cristobal  i  with  the  exception  of  two 
lots  In  the  de  Lesseps  area  which  the  L'nlted 


"  For  Art.  V  of  the  Treaty  ( 1955 ) .  see  5  126, 
ante 

*"  For  legislation  of  Congress  authorizing 
transfer  of  the  properties  referred  to  in  all 
paragraphs  and  subparagraphs  of  this  Item, 
enacted  pusuant  to  this  Item,  see  Act  Au- 
gxist  30,  1957.  Public  Law  85-223.  71  Stat   509. 

"  Regarding  the  legislation  referred  to.  see 
footnote  85.  ante  For  point  10  of  the  General 
Relations  Agreement  of  May  18,  1942,  referred 
to.  see  i  61.  ante. 


States  Intends  to  use  for  consulate  pur- 
p<^ses  • .  legislation  will  be  souyht  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  gradual  withdrawal  from  these 
,ueas  and  the  conveyance  or  transfer  to  the 
Republic  of  Panama  free  of  cost  of  all  the 
right,  title  and  Interest  of  the  United  Stales 
and  of  Its  agency,  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany, in  and  to  the  lands  and  Improvement* 
thereon.  Under  this  process  of  gradual  with- 
drawal the  United  States  Government,  and  or 
its  agencies,  will  not  be  obligated  to  Install 
any  new  structure  In  such  areas  and,  as  sever- 
able parts  of  the  areas  cease  to  be  needed,  the 
l.inds  and  Improvements  would  be  conveyed 
or  transferred.  The  severability  of  parts  of 
the  areas  depends  upon  a  numt>er  of  practical 
considerations  Including  those  having  to  do 
with  the  present  oblUations  of  the  United 
States,  with  respect  to  the  subject  areas,  con- 
cerning water  and  sewerage  facilities,  street 
cleaning  and  paving,  water  supply,  et  cetera, 
as  stipulated  In  the  Instrument  of  Transfer 
of  Water  and  Sewerage  Systems,  executed  be- 
tween the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Panama  on  De- 
cember 28.  1945  •" 

(d)  With  respect  to  the  railroad  passenger 
station  and  site  In  the  city  of  Colon,  legisla- 
tion will  be  sought  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  withdrawal  from  such  site  and  structure 
at  such  time  as  the  withdrawal  from  the 
areas  known  as  de  Lesseps  Colon  Beach  and 
New  Cristobal,  contemplated  by  the  next 
preceding  subparagraph,  shall  have  been 
fully  completed,  and  the  conveyance  to  the 
Republic  of  Panama  free  of  cost  of  all  the 
right,  title  and  Interest  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Its  agency,  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany. In  and  to  such  site  and  structure.  How- 
ever, the  railroad  tracks  and  trackage  area  m 
Colon,  being  required  for  switching  purposes 
fervlng  the  Cristobal  piers,  will  be  retained 
for  such  purposes. 

(e)  All  transfers  or  conveyances  of  lands 
and  improvements  contemplated  by  this 
Item,  subject  to  legislative  authorization  and 
direction,  will  necessarily  be  made  subject  to 
any  leases  which  may  be  outstanding  in  the 
respective  areas,  and  will  also  contain  pro- 
visions fully  protecting  the  Government  o! 
the  United  States  of  .America  against  .my 
claims  by  lessees  for  damages  or  losses  which 
may  arise  as  a  result  of  such  transfers  or 
conveyances. 

(f)  The  transfers  or  conveyances  contem- 
plated by  this  Item,  subject  to  legislative 
authorization,  are  In  addition  to  the  con- 
veyance of  PaltlUa  Point  as  specifically  cov- 
ered by  Article  V  of  the  Treaty  signed  today 
and  to  the  transfer  of  real  property  ertected 
by  Article  VI  of  said  Treaty. '- 

IS  140]  3.  Articles,  materials,  and  supplies 
that  are  mined,  produced  or  manufactured 
In  the  Republic  of  Panama,  when  purchased 
for  use  in  the  Canal  Zone,  will  be  exempted 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Buy  American 
Act." 

[§  141]  4.  Referring  to  the  exchange  of 
notes  dated  March  2.  1936.  accessory  to  the 
General  Treaty  between  the  United  St.ites 
of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Panani.i 
signed  on  that  date,  relative  to  the  s.'.le  to 
ships  of  goods  Imported  Into  the  Canal  Zone 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America",  the  United  States  of  America 
agrees,  effective  December  31.  1956.  and  in 
benefit  of  Panamanian  commerce,  to  with- 
draw wholly  from,  and  thereafter  to  refr.iin 
from,  any  such  sales  to  ships,  provided  that 
nothing  In  this  Item  shall  apply: 

(a)    to  sales   to  ships  operated   by   or   f^ir 
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"  See  point  1  of  the  General  Relations 
Agreement  of  May  18,  1942  (5  61.  ante),  and 
footnote  35.  ante. 

*»For  Arts.  V  and  VI  of  the  Treaty  (19551. 
see  §§  126.  127.  ante. 

"See  41  use   5  5  lOa-lOc 

"The  notes  dated  March  2.  1936.  referred 
to.  which  were  accessory  to  the  Treaty  of  that 
date,  are  set  out  In  footnote  17.  ante 


the    account    of    the    Govc;nm?:;t    of    the 
United  States   of   America, 

(b)  to  the  sale  of  fuel  or  lubricants,  or 

(c)  to  any  sale  or  furnishing  of  ships 
stores  which  is  incidental  to  the  perform- 
ance of  ship  repair  operations  by  any  agency 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
.\merlca. 

(§142)  5.  Legislative  authorization  and 
the  necessary  appropriations  will  be  sought 
for  the  construction  of  a  bridge  at  Balboa 
referred  to  In  Point  4  of  the  General  Rela- 
tions Agreement  of   1942." 

I5H3I  6.  The  United  States  of  America 
agrees,  effective  December  31,  1956,  to  with- 
draw from  persons  employed  by  agencies  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  the  Canal  Zone  who  are  not 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  who  do  not  actually  reside  in  said  Zone 
the  privilege  of  avaUing  themselves  of  serv- 
ices which  are  offered  within  said  Zone  ex- 
cept those  which  are  essential  to  healt*i  or 
necessary  to  permit  them  to  perform  their 
duties." 

|§  144)  7.  It  Is  and  will  continue  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  Panama  Canal  agencies  and 
of  the  Armed  Forces  in  the  Canal  Zone  in 
making  purchases  of  supplies,  materials  and 
equipment,  ro  far  as  permitted  under 
United  State.s  legislation,  to  afford  to  the 
economy  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  full 
opportunity  to  compete  for  such  business. 

(§1451  8.  In  general  connection  witrfthe 
matter  of  the  Importation  of  items  of  mer- 
chandise for  resale  In  the  sales  stores  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  It  will  be  the  practice  of  the 
agencies  concerned  to  acquire  such  Items 
either  from  United  States  sources  or  Pana- 
manian sources  unless,  in  certain  liistances. 
It  Is  not  feasible  to  do  so. 

I  §  1461  9.  With  respect  to  the  manufacture 
and  processing  of  goods  for  sale  to  or  con- 
sumption by  Individuals,  now  carried  on  by 
the  Panama  Canal  Company,  It  will  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  of  Ame^^ca  to 
terminate  such  activities  whenever  arCd  for 
so  long  as  such  goods,  or  particular  classes 
thereof,  are  determined  by  the  United  States 
of  .America  to  be  available  in  the  Republic 
of  Panama  on  a  continuing  basis.  In  satis- 
factory qualities  and  quantities,  and  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  The  United  States  of  America 
will  give  prompt  consideration  to  a  request 
m  writing  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
Panama  concerning  the  termination  of  the 
manufacture  or  processing  of  any  goods  cov- 
ered In  this  Item  as  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  Panama  may  consider  the  criteria 
specified  In  this  Item  to  have  been  met. 

15  1471  10.  Prompt  consideration  will  be 
given  to  withdrawing  from  the  handling  of 
commercial  cargo  for  transshipment  on  Canal 
Zone  piers  so  soon  as  Panamanian  port  fa- 
cilities are  in  satisfactory  operation  in 
Colon." 

15  148 1  11.  The  United  States  agrees  that 
the  term  "auxiliary  works"  as  used   in  the 


Treaty    Includes   the  Armed   Forces   of   the 
United  States  of  America.'" 

On  the  part  of  the  Republic  of  Panama : 

[§149]  1.  The  Republic  of  Panama  will 
lease  to  the  United  States  of  America,  free  of 
all  cost  save  for  the  recited  consideration  of 
one  Balboa,  for  a  period  of  99  years,  two  par- 
cels of  land  contiguous  to  the  present  United 
States  Embassy  residence  site,  as  designated 
on  the  sketch  (No.  SGN-9-54,  dated  Novem- 
ber 19,  1954)  and  accompanying  descriptions 
prepared  by  the  Comlsion  Catastral  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  attached  hereto.*' 

[§150]  2.  The  Republic  of  Panama  assures 
the  United  States  of  America  that  the  prop- 
erty, shown  and  described  on  the  attached 
map  (No.  SGN-6-54,  dated  October  1954)  and 
accompanying  description  prepared  by  the 
Comlsion  Catastral  of  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama," in  front  of  the  United  States  Embassy 
ofHce  building  site  and  between  the  Bay  of 
Panama  and  Avenlda  Balboa  as  It  may  be 
extended  between  37th  and  39th  Streets,  will 
be  preserved  permanently  as  a  park  and  not 
developed  for  commercial  or  residential  pur- 
poses. 

(I  151]  3.  So  long  as  the  United  States  of 
America  maintains  In  effect  those  provisions 
of  Executive  Order  No.  6997  of  March  25.  1935 
governing  the  importation  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages into  the  Canal  Zone,"  the  Republic 
of  Panama  will  grant  a  reduction  of  75  per- 
cent in  the  import  duty  on  alcoholic  bev- 
erages which  are  sold  In  Panama  for  Importa- 
tion into  the  Canal  Zone  pursuant  to  such 
Executive  Order. 

1  §  152]  4.  In  connection  with  the  authori- 
zation granted  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Article  VIII  of  the  Treaty,'-"  the  United 
States  shall  have  free  access  to  the  beach 
areas  contiguous  to  the  maneuver  area  de- 
scribed in  said  Article  VIII  for  purposes  con- 
nected with  training  and  maneuvers,  subject 
to  the  public  use  of  said  beach  as  provided 
under  the  Constitution  of  Panama. 

The  provisions  of  this  Memorandum  of 
Understandings  Reached  shall  enter  into 
force  upon  the  exchange  of  Instruments  of 
ratification  of  the  Treaty  signed  this  day 
by  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  Panama." 

Done  in  duplicate  in  the  City  of  Panama, 
in  the  English  and  Spanish  languages,  this 
25th  day  of  January  1955. 

For  the  United  States  of  America: 
Selden  Chapin, 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

For  the  Republic  of  Panama: 

OCTAVIO  Fabrega, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama. 
[seal] 


"For  point  4  of  the  General  Relations 
Agreement  referred  to.  see  §  61.  ante.  For  sub- 
sequent legislation  of  Congress  on  the  subject 
of  a  bridge  over  the  Panama  Canal  at  Balboa, 
see  5  §  471  and  472  of  Title  2,  Canal  Zone,  and 
derivation  notes  thereunder.  Construction  of 
the  bridge  has  been  completed. 

"For  note  of  March  2.  1936,  ancillary  to  the 
General  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Coopera- 
tion of  that  date,  relating  to  limitation  on  use 
of  Canal  Zone  facilities,  see  that  part  of  foot- 
note 17.  ante,  headed:  "United  States  Note. — 
Limitation  on  Use  of  Canal  Zone  Facilities". 

"  For  note  of  March  2,  1936,  ancillary  to  the 
General  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Coopera- 
tion of  that  date,  relating  to  the  conduct  by 
the  Qovernmentr  of  the  United  States  of  a 
bonded  warehouse  business  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  to  the  continuance  of  the  "hold  for 
orders"  business  in  the  terminal  ports  of  the 
Canal,  see  that  part  of  footnote  17.  ante, 
headed  'United  States  Note.— Bonded  Ware- 
house and   Hold  for  Orders'  Businesses". 


«  For  use  of  the  term  "auxiliary  works"  in 
the  Treaty  (1955),  see  pars.  (1)  and  (3)  of 
Art.  II  ( i  123,  ante) ,  and  Art.  V  ( §  126.  ante  > , 
thereof. 

<•  A  reproduction  of  sketch  No.  SQN-9-54. 
referred  to,  will  be  fovmd  in  Vol.  6,  UST.  fac- 
ing page  2350.  The  descriptions  accompany- 
ing the  sketch,  also  referred  to,  are  set  out 
herein  following  this  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standings Beached  (S{  163,  154,  post). 

♦"A  reproduction  of  map  No.  SON-6-54, 
referred  to,  wiU  be  found  in  Vol.  6,  UST,  fac- 
ing page  2360.  The  descriptions  accompany- 
ing the  map,  also  referred  to,  are  set  out 
herein  following  this  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standings Reached  ( i  155,  post) . 

"With  respect  to  Exec.  Order  No.  6997  of 
March  25,  1935,  referred  to,  see  note  under 
section  731  of  Title  2,  Canal  Zone  Code. 

»For  Art.  VIII  of  the  Treaty  (1955),  see 
{  129,  ante. 

siThe  Instruments  of  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  (Treaty  of  Mutual  Understanding  and 
Cooperation,  §  121  et  seq.,  ante),  which  was 
signed  at  Panama  January  25,  1955,  were  ex- 
changed at  Washington  August  23,  1955.  The 
Treaty  entered  Into  force  on  August  23,  1955. 


184th  Congress,  2d  Session.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Report  No.  1878] 
Interim  Report  on  Ab.\ndonment  of  Panama 
Railroad 
Pursuant   to   the   authority   contained    in 
House   Resolution    118.    the    Panama    Canal 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant    Marine    and   Fisheries   undertook 
an  investigation  of  the  Panama  Railroad. 

The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  has  adopted  and  ordered  reported 
the  report  of  the  subcommittee. 

Early  In  1954.  the  Panama  Canal  Company 
Indicated  Its  intention  to  abandon  the  rail- 
road and  substitute  a  new  highway  on  its 
roadbed.  In  connection  with  its  plan,  the 
Company  caused  an  economic  study  of  rail- 
road transportation  of  its  own  freight  and 
passengers  to  be  made,  in  which  the  conclu- 
sion was  drawn  that  construction  and  use  of 
the  proposed  highway  would  result  in  lower 
transportation  costs  for  the  Company.  The 
report  stressed  the  loss  of  business  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  other  Government  agen- 
cies notably  the  military,  had  substituted 
the  use  of  trucks  for  freight  movements,  as 
had  the  Company-Government  itself,  and 
that  the  future  trend  of  strictly  commercial 
business  was  downward.  Subsequently,  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  between  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  and  the  United  States, 
with  its  surrender  of  all  terminal  properties 
located  in  Panama  on  Ixith  sides  of  the 
isthmus  to  that  country,  placed  further  ob- 
stacles in  the  course  of  continued  railroad 
operation. 

The  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  at  a  hear- 
ing held  by  this  subcommittee  In  June  1955 
nated  his  intention  to  abandon  the  railroad 
and  cited  as  his  authority  section  249  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  Act.  which  sets 
forth  the  specific  powers  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  and  Includes,  among  others, 
the  provision  that  the  Company  "may  con- 
struct, maintain,  and  operate  a  railroad 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama."  According 
to  his  reasoning,  the  word  "may"  Is  permU- 
sive  and  implied  therein  is  the  discretion  on 
the  part  of  the  Company  to  cease  operations 
without  seeking  the  approval  of  Congress. 
When  It  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  the 
Company's  authority  to  operate  the  canal 
was  expressed  In  the  same  permissive  form, 
he  disclaimed  any  belief  on  his  part  or  that 
of  his  Directors  that  the  canal  could  be 
abandoned  without  action  by  Congress.  It 
Is  the  view  of  the  subcommittee  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  Panama  Canal  Company  to 
abandon  operation  of  the  railroad,  in  the 
light  of  the  history  of  the  legislation  under 
which  it  operates,  is  at  least  questionable. 

The  railroad  Is  the  only  means  of  land 
transportation  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
located  wholly  vrtthln  the  Canal  Zone.  Its 
abandonment  would  entail  either  the  con- 
struction of  a  road  within  the  zone  or  use 
of  the  existing  translsthmlan  highway  in 
the  Republic  of  Panama.  For  a  number  of 
reasons,  the  latter  course  would  not  be  de- 
sirable from  the  point  of  view  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States.  The  cost  of 
the  new  highway  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated at  $9  million  to  $35  million. 

Since  World  War  n,  traffic  on  the  railroad 
has  been  steadily  declining.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  causes  for  this,  the  first  in  point  of 
time  being  the  opening  of  the  Boyd-Roose- 
velt Highway  across  the  isthmus  in  1943. 
This  road,  connecting  the  terminal  cities 
of  the  railroad,  has  diverted  some  freight  and 
passengers  to  a  truckllne  and  a  busline. 
Then  too,  aside  from  housing,  large-scale 
construction,  with  the  need  for  transporta- 
tion of  quantities  of  materials,  has  largely 
been  completed  in  the  Canal  Zone.  In  addi- 
tion use  of  the  railroad  by  the  military  has 
virtually  ceased  and  the  Company's  use  of 
its  owm  facility  has  been  steadily  decUnlng. 
The  management  of  the  railroad  has  made 
little  or  no  effort  to  meet  this  problem  of 
developing  business.  The  views  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
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operations  of  both  the  Army  and  the  Panama 
Canal  Company,  will  be  sought  by  the  com- 
mittee 

The  subcommittee  has  held  a  number  of 
bearings  both  In  Washington  and  the  Canal 
Zaae  and  has  heard  both  from  Company 
wltneaeea  and  those  interested  in  continuing 
operation  of  the  railroad  A  considerable 
amount  of  the  testimony  was  necessarily 
conflicting  and  would  require  the  services 
of  an  expert  to  evaluate  properly  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  subcommittee  that  the  op- 
eration of  the  raJlro.id  should  be  continued 
pending  an  examination  and  report  by  quali- 
fied railroad  experts  In  addition  to  other 
matters,  the  subcommittee  desires  a  report 
on  the  physical  condition  of  the  railroad.  Its 
trafflc  potential,  an  estimate  of  the  prob- 
able overall  cost  of  operaton  as  compared 
with  a  highway  and,  if  Its  retention  is  recom- 
mended, a  statement  of  the  steps  required  t<i 
reduce  the  losses  in  operation  presently  be- 
ing Incurred 

Until  such  repKjrl  Is  made  and  the  subcom- 
mittee has  h.ul  oppKjrtunlty  to  consider  It. 
It  Ls  recommendetl  "hat  operatK>ri  of  U.e 
railroad  be  continued  at  present  levels  of 
service  and  equipment  and  that  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  consider  the  advisability  of 
utilizing  the  railroad  for  a  larger  part  ot  Its 
own  transportation  needs. 

[84th  Congress.  2d  Session.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Report  No   29741 

ASANDONMF.XT  OF  PaNAM.\  RaSJUIAO 
LETTER    OF    TRANSMTTTAI, 

House  OF  REPRESI:^^^.^TIvls.  Com- 

MlTl'Lt      ON     MraCHANT     Mabxne 
AND    PlSHERIE.S, 

Wasnington.  DC  .  January  3,  1957. 
Hon.  Ralph  Roberts, 
Clerk  of  the  House, 
The  Capitol.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Roberts  ;  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  to  be  filed  In  the  House,  while  It 
Is  not  In  session,  a  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  which 
waa  this  day  ordered  reported  to  the  House, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  118,  by  the 
full  committee  In  executive  session. 

I  request  that  the  report  be  printed. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Herbert  C    Bonner, 

Chairman. 

Pwsuant  to  the  authority  contained  In 
the  House  Resolution  118,  the  Panama  Canal 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  undertook 
an  investigation  of  the  Panama  Railroad. 

Early  In  1954.  the  Panama  Canal  Coeipany 
Indicated  Its  Intention  to  abandon  the  rail- 
road and  substitute  a  new  highway  on  It.s 
roadbed.  In  connection  with  the  plan,  the 
Company  caused  an  economic  study  to  be 
made  of  railroad  transportation  of  its  own 
freight  and  passengers  As  a  result  of  this 
study,  the  conclusion  was  drawn  that  co!i- 
structlon  and  u.se  of  the  proposed  highway 
would  result  in  lower  transportation  costs  for 
the  Company  The  Company's  report  stressed 
the  loss  of  business  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
not  only  the  Panama  Canal  Company  and 
Canal  Zone  Government,  but  other  Govern- 
ment agencies,  notably  the  military,  had 
substituted  the  use  of  trucks  for  freight 
movements  In  lieu  of  use  of  the  railroad, 
and  that  the  future  trend  of  strictly  com- 
mercial business  by  rail  was  downward  Sub- 
sequently, the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
^  between  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the 
United  States,  with  Its  surrender  of  all 
terminal  properties  located  In  Panama  on 
both  sides  of  the  Isthmus  to  that  country. 
placed  further  obstacles  in  the  course  of 
continued  railroad  operation 

The  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  at  a 
hearing  held  by  this  subcommittee  in  June 
1955.  stated  hi^  Intention  to  abandon  the 
railroad  and  cited  as  his  authorir-  cprfm.^ 
249  Of  the  Panama  Canal  Company  Act, 
which  seta  forth  the  specific  powers  of  the 


Panama  Canal  Company  and  Includes, 
among  others,  the  provision  that  the  Com- 
pany may  construct,  maintain  and  operate 
a  railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama." 
According  to  his  reasunlng,  the  word  "may" 
Is  permissive.  Accordingly,  there  Is  Implied 
discretion  on  the  part  of  the  Company  to 
cease  operations  without  seeiclng  the  ap- 
proval of  Ciingress.  When  It  was  pointed  out 
to  him  that  the  Company's  authority  to  op- 
erate the  canal  was  expressed  In  the  same 
permissive  form,  he  disclaimed  any  belief  on 
his  part  or  that  of  his  Directors  that  the 
canal  could  be  abandoned  without  action  by 
Congress. 

It  Is  the  view  of  the  subcommittee  that 
the  Panama  Canal  Company,  in  view  of  the 
legislation  under  which  it  operates,  has  no 
authority  to  abandon  operation  and  scrap 
the  railroad  without  specific  authorization 
of  Congress. 

The  Committee  on  .Appropriations  of  the 
Senate,  In  Its  report  accompanying  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  related  agencies 
appropriation  bill,  1956,  Included  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  conunltiee  directs  that  no  action  be 
taken  to  abandon  the  Panama  Railroad  until 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress  have 
Investigated  the  proposal  and  Indicated  their 
approval. 

Mr  Merle  'WhUman.  Secretary  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Company,  at  the  hearing  held  by 
this  subcommittee  on  June  17,  1955,  In  re- 
sponse to  a  question  as  to  the  authority  of 
the  Company  to  abandon,  stated. 

I  think  we  can  say  that  we  consider  that 
at  this  time  we  are  bound  not  to  proceed 
with  that  until  the  Congress  In  one  way  or 
another  has  authorized  us  to  proceed. 

On  March  13.  1956.  the  committee  sub- 
mitted an  Interim  report  to  the  House  iH 
Rept  18781  In  which  It  recommended  the 
retainer  of  qualified  railroad  experts  to  ex- 
amine the  problem  Thereafter,  the  commit- 
tee retained  Mr  John  T  Ridgely.  former 
official  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  operation  of  the  rail- 
road and  to  render  an  expert  opinion  as  to 
the  desirability  of  Its  abandonment.  This 
entailed  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  pres- 
ent opOTation  the  heads  of  the  various  Gov- 
ernment agencies  Involved,  the  prospective 
requirements  of  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
costs  of  operation  of  trucks  as  against  the 
rallrriad  and  what.  If  any.  action  could  be 
taken  to  eliminate  the  losses  presently  being 
suffered  by  operation  of  the  railroad.  Need- 
less to  say.  this  Involved  many  Intricate  and 
complex  problems  and  relationships  as  well 
as  a  number  of  Intangibles. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  situation,  it  is 
necessary  to  realize  that  the  principal  con- 
signees who  recel\e  freisjht  and  who  likewise 
require  pas.sen^er  service  are  (  1 1  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  and  Canal  Zone:  (2i  the 
.Armed  Forces,  and  i3>  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama. .All  three  are  now  served  by  (  1  i  rail- 
road: (2i  trucks  and  buses:  and  (3),  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  Panama  Canal  Company,  due  to  Its 
multiplicity  of  operations  Is  the  most  com- 
plex, having  to  serve  It.s  commiss.trles  which 
feed  and  clothe  its  employees,  deliver  sup- 
plies to  Its  stnrehouse.s  handle  machinery 
and  equipment  for  Its  maintenance  and  re- 
pair departments  of  the  cnnnl  proper,  furnish 
the  materials  for  its  streets,  highways,  sewer 
and  Water  departments  and  housing,  etc., 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  transportation  of 
Its  employees  and  their  families 

The  Armed  Forces  are  faced  with  similar 
operations  In  their  own  departments. 

The  Republic  of  Panama,  up  until  1942. 
was  required  to  make  use  of  the  Panama 
Railroad  to  a  very  grent  extent,  as  It  was  the 
only  avenue  for  trafflc  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific,  and  vice  versa.  Even  with  the 
construction  of  Boyd-Roosevelt  Hlphwav  In 
1942.  connecting  Colon  nnd  Panamn  Pit- 
very  liitle  use  was  made  of  it  freightwlse 
until  1949,  when  a  trucking  line  called  Ter- 


minales  Panama  S.  H.,  owned  and  operate 
by  Panamanians,  entered  the  field.  Due  ;c 
various  reasons,  this  company  was  unable  ^ 
actively  compete  with  the  railroad  un;.: 
1962.  Smce  this  date  It  hits  made  serious  ir.- 
roads  into  the  tonnage  handled  by  the  ra..- 
road  acrtj-ss  the  Isthmus. 

In  order  to  properly  analyze  these  prct- 
lems.  a  brief  outline  is  herewith  made  of  u.t 
v.arlous  forms  of  transportation  mentlocM 
above: 

(1)     THE    PANAMA     RATLROAD    COMPACT 

This  line  was  completed  In  1855.  the  firs: 
transcontinent.il  railroad  In  the  America? 
It  Is  47.64  miles  In  length  with  numerLjs 
passing  sidings  and  spurs  to  all  the  Impc:- 
tant  trafflc  destinations,  a  total  of  .ipprox.- 
niately  142  miles  of  track.  It  Is  laid  wit.n 
90-  and  lUO-pound  rail  to  a  5-foot  gage 
stone  ballasted,  and  operated  by  trau;  orders 
and  automatic  signals  Its  highway  and  strtet 
crossings  are  protected  by  automatic  gate? 
and  flashing  light  signals.  It  Is  well  mai::- 
talned  and  fairly  well  operated.  The  equip- 
ment Is  a  mixture  of  old  .md  fairly  moder,': 
but  all  well  maintained  List  att.iclied  ir,- 
cludes  freight  cars  and  mahogany  pa.ssenger 
cars  built  from  1915  to  1945,  said  liit  marked 
"Exhibit  A"  The  locomotives  in  use  ,-.rf 
dlesels  acquired  in  1942:  9  are  class  9(K? 
1,500  horsepower,  and  5  are  class  400,  l.OCC 
horsepxawer.  The  latter  being  used  In  yard 
service  and  for  extra  road  service,  both 
freight  and  passenger,  and  are  In  good  order 
Both  locomotUe  and  car  equipment  Is  main- 
tained under  standards  used  on  railroads  i.': 
the  States. 

The  supervisory  force  are  United  State? 
citizens,  and  the  following  are  likewise  in 
this  classification:  dispatchers,  agents  opera- 
tors, car  and  enginehouse  foremen,  conduc- 
tors and  englncmen,  machinists,  car  Inspec- 
tors, and  track  foremen.  There  are  86  persons 
in  this  group.  The  b.ilance  of  the  railroad 
force  consists  of  322  P.inamanlans  (local 
rate),  who  fill  positions  of  clerks,  locomoti'.e 
firemen,  brakemen.  freight  and  passenger 
helpers  in  the  enginehouse  and  carshops,  and 
In  the  signal  department,  and  track  laborers 
and  truckers  in  the  freight  houses.  The  ra.l- 
road  through  its  track  layout  on  the  piers 
on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts,  and 
Its  spur  tracks  leading  to  the  principal  points 
of  delivery  for  cargo,  is  prcpcrly  equipped  to 
deliver  all  types  of  freight,  heavy  or  light  It 
depends,  of  course  on  volume  for  its  maxi- 
mum economic  results.  It  naturally  requires 
the  use  of  trucks  to  locations  In  the  terminas 
not  provided  with  spurs  or  sidetracks.  The 
same  situation  and  conditions  apply  to  :ti 
passenger  transportation.  A  comptirison  is 
shown  herewith  of  both  freight  and  pas- 
sengers carried  In  fiscal  year  1954.  the  last 
year  in  which  the  railroad  iticurred  no  finan- 
cial Icsi.  and  before  competition  with  trucks 
really  began,  and  fiscal  year  1956,  when  .; 
loss  of  $281,249  was  experienced  from  the 
truck  and  bus  competition  i 
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Total  freight 
tonnage 

Total 
ge's 

pasre-- 
earned 

Fiscal  year: 
1954 
19S6        

186,576 
110.603 

«0,» 
417, 2M 

Loss .   

76.973 

i.W 

Further  analysis  will  be  shown  later,  but  it 
must  be  realized  that  there  w,is  handled  in 
both  years  a  considerable  tonnage  not  sho»n 
which  was  handled  by  the  railroad  in  eacS 
terminal  in  what  Is  known  as  switching  serv- 
ice at  a  very  low  rate  per  freight  car  handled 
This  freight  is  In  volume,  and  is  at  a  rate 
that  Is  not  profitable  to  trucks.  This  includes 
freight  from  pier  No,  8  to  Mount  Hope,  thf 
main  commissary  warehouse  on  the  .Atlantic 
as  well  as  to  certain  -Army  installat.ons  :" 
that  district,  also  on  the  Pacific  side  between 
pier  No.  18  and  Panama  City  freight  station 


and.  likewise,  from  this  pier  to  the  United 
outes  .Army  cold-storage  building  and  Army 

warehouses. 

21     TRUCK    AND    BUS    TRANSHORTATION 

Prior  to  construction  of  the  transisthmian 
Bovd  Roosevelt  Highway  at  a  cost  of  $9,735,- 
000  bv  the  United  States  m  1942,  joining  »he 
citv  of  Panama  on  the  Pacific  v^-ith  Colon  on 
the  Atlantic,  the  railroad  was  supreme.  How- 
ever by  1949.  several  Panamanian  truckers 
began  operations.  The  nio.«:t  important  being 
the  firm  of  Terminales.  a  corporation  owned 
by  imporunt  Panamanians  This  company 
purchusfd  excellent  equipment  and  Is  well 
operated,  but  was  unable  until  1952  to  obtain 
any  of  the  through-bill  freight  between  Cris- 
tobal and  Panama  City  being  carried  from 
ihe  east-coast  cities  of  the  United  States  by 
P.inama  Caml  Company  boats  Since  that 
privilege  has  been  obtained,  their  business 
.has  grown  tremendously,  with  resulting 
'.osses  to  the  railroad. 

A  decision  just  prior  to  1954  was  also  made 
by  the  P.uiama  Canal  Company,  after  a 
rather  perfunctory  study,  to  start  operating 
trucks  in  transisthmian  service  In  direct 
competition  with  the  railroad,  the  principal 
freight  to  be  handled  being  frozen  foods  and 
commissary  commodities  This  required  the 
purchase  of  insulated  trailers  and  a  number 
of  tractors  .A  decision  was  made  at  this  time 
not  to  revamp  some  of  the  refrigerator  cars 
with  rather  inexpensive  mechanical  refrig- 
eration equipment  costing  installed  $4,000 
per  car.  This  decision  definitely  denied  the 
rjllroad  the  opportunity  to  handle  frozen 
foods  and  resulted  in  the  .Armed  Forces  like- 
wise acquiring  semi-insulated  trailers  and 
hauling  their  own  frozen  foods. 

The  derision  to  enter  into  truck  transpor- 
tation, I  feel,  was  dictated  also  on  the  premise 
so  widely  publicized  In  the  States  that  rail- 
roads are  unable  to  compete  with  trucks  In  a 
50-m:le  haul.  This  theory  in  the  States  Is 
based  on  the  heavy  terminal  expense  experi- 
enced by  the  railroads  due  to  high  cost  of 
land,  exce.s.^ive  taxes,  and  the  difficulties  and 
expen.i^e  necessary  to  reach  many  industrial 
p;.ints  with  track  sidings  This  is  further 
augmented  by  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
•i.d  .'.viimg  their  own  right-of-way,  while 
trucks  operate  en  roads  and  highways  owned 
and  maintiilned  by  the  public. 

(3  1      THE     PANAMA     CANAL 

Transportation  via  the  ci'.nal  is  only  In- 
volved in  this  study  insofar  as  it  furnishes 
service  to  the  Panama  Canal  Company,  the 
amied  services,  and  Republic  of  Panama. 
This  co\  er?  cargo  landed  at  either  end  of  the 
canal  for  use  of  operations  immediately  ad- 
jacent thereto.  There  is  no  benefit  to  the 
consignee,  as  rates  are  the  same  as  those 
charged  for  ship  and  rail  transshipment. 
Some  barging  Is  done  on  the  canal  by  the 
Company  but.  In  general  only  for  heavy 
cargo  to  points  not  reached  by  the  railroad. 
To  further  expand  on  the  users  of  the 
transportation  operations  enumerated 
above — 

1 1 1  The  Panama  Canal  Company  and 
Canal  Zone  do  not  have  the  largest  tonnage, 
•''it  do  have  greatest  diversity  of  operation. 
These  include  the  steamship  terminals  on 
both  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic,  all  piers  being 
sened  by  reailroad  tracks  which  are  also 
available  to  handle  railroad  cars  on  which  to 
place  cargo  too  heavy  for  any  but  the  ship's 
O'^n  derrick  to  handle.  Much  of  this  cargo 
'5  "in-transit"  In  nature  The  cargo  received 
at  these  piers  In  addition  to  the  "In-translt" 
is  ioi  through  cargo;  ib)  local  cargo:  or  (c) 
cargo  destined  to  the  Immediate  territory  or 
tliat  adjacent  to  the  terminals. 

'ai  Through  cargo  Is  shipment  landed 
from  steamship  at  one  terminal  but  en  route 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Isthmus,  on  which 
tbe  land  carrier  receives  20  percent  of  the 
total  revenue. 

lb)  Local  cargo  Is  freight  unloaded  at  one 
terminal  but  destined  to  either  the  opposite 
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side  of  the  canal  or  to  intermediate  points  on 
which  revenues  are  derived  from  payments  of 
prescribed  tariffs. 

(c)  The  cargo  destined  to  locations  in  the 
territory  immediately  contiguous  to  the 
terminals  and  handled  by  switching  rates  or 
local  trucks.  The  points  beyond  the  Im- 
mediate terminals  into  which  cargo  is  de- 
livered are  the  main  commissary  warehouses 
at  Mount  Hope,  Cristobal,  Camp  Bird,  and 
Rainbow  City  on  the  Atlantic  and  Balboa, 
Tivoll,  La  Boca,  and  Gamboa,  as  well  as  a 
cold-storage  facility  at  Corozal,  which  are  all 
served  by  railroad  spurs,  but  which  are  also 
equipped  for  truck  loading  or  unloading.  In 
addition  are  a  number  of  service  clubs  and 
smaller  retail  stores  not  served  by  tracks, 
but  solely  dependent  on  truck  deliveries. 
There  are  various  storehouses  for  material 
and  equipment,  large  maintenance  bases  at 
Gatun.  Gamboa,  Pedro  Miguel,  Mira  Flores, 
and  Balboa. 

(2)  The  Armed  Forces  receive  a  larger 
cargo  than  the  Canal  Company,  but  are 
located  at  points  which  are  more  inaccessible 
for  rail  deliveries.  Sidetracks  do  serve  the 
quartermaster  warehouse  and  the  United 
States  cold  storage  warehouse  at  Corozal 
on  the  Pacific  side,  from  which  Albrook  Field, 
Fort  Clayton,  Fort  Amador,  as  well  as  Rod- 
man Naval  Station  and  Port  Kobbe,  are  all 
reached  by  trucks.  The  railroad  also  has 
tracks  to  the  ammo  storage  and  Signal  Corps 
warehouses  at  Madden  and  Fort  Davis  on  the 
Atlantic  side,  but  Port  Sherman,  Fort  Ran- 
dolph, as  well  as  Fort  Gullck  and  France 
Field  '  can  be  only  reached  by  trucks. 

(3)  Republic  of  Panama  has  an  extremely 


large  Important  commercial  cargo  of  freight 
which  Inbound  travel  on  fairly  attractive 
rates,  either  through  or  local,  from  foreign 
countries  and  the  United  States,  and  is 
handled  primarily  from  piers  at  Cristobal  aBd 
Balboa  in  the  Canal  Zone.  The  major  por- 
tion of  through  traffic  is  now  being  handled 
on  Panamanian  trucks,  the  balance  being 
handled  through  the  Canal  Company  freight- 
house  at  Panama  City,  after  being  trans- 
ferred from  pier  No.  18  by  rail  on  a  switching 
tariff  of  75  cents  per  ton.  This  rate  is  con- 
siderably less  than  would  be  the  rates  by 
trucks. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  following  tonnage  was  received  over 
the  docks  at  Cristobal  and  Balboa  in  the 
year  1956: 


I 


Cristobal    Balboa      Total 


Canal  Company  and  Canal  Zone 

Government '64.357  6.784       71.141 

Military..-     - 31.786  79.183     110.%9 

Canal  Zone  commercial 15.813  7?3       16,536 

Republic  of  Panama. 204.941  52.580  .  257.521 

Total - -316,897  139.270  i  456,167 


'  France  Field  did  have  a  railroad  track, 
bvit  this  was  removed  in  1955. 


1  See  footnote  2  to  the  table  tollowmg. 

This  tonnage  is  broken  down  Into  subdi- 
visions showing  (1)  tonnage  transported  by 
rail  across  the  Isthmus;  (2)  tons  handled 
by  Canal  Company  trucks  across  the  isth- 
mus; (3)  amount  handled  by  military  trucks 
across  the  isthmus;  and  (4)  amount  hatUed 
by  Panamanian  trucks.  The  remaining  ton- 
nage was  delivered  either  to  intermediate 
points  or  to  destinations  In  territory  In  close 
proximity  to  the  docks  on  either  the  Atlantic 
or  Pacific  sides. 


Railroad        Company  trucks        Military  Ottier  trucks 

(1)  (2)  (3)  W 


Canal  Company  and  Canal  Zone  Government. 

Military -  -   .     -   -     

Canal  Zone  commercial 

Republ.c  of  Panama 

Total 


1  36. 667 

-7.714 

8,337 

<  57.885 


2  24,700 


66.156 


110.603 


I  Includes  21  933  tons  ol  freight  from  commissary  at  Mount  Hope,  Atlantic  side,  to  Balboa  commissary  on  Pacific  side,  on  wtiich 
only  $1  50  per  car-mile  or  11.66  per  ton  is  estimated  as  revenue  on  basis  of  21,933  tons  (Actually  tfiere  is  almost  double  this  tonnage, 
as  there  are  72  576  car-miles,  but  only  48.384  car-miles  are  paid  for  by  the  Company.)  No  explanation  was  offered  lor  this. 

-  Carco  shown  handled  by  Canal  Company  trucks.  24,700  tons,  includes  tonnage  moved  from  Mount  Hope  comnw^sary  to  commis- 
sary at  Balboa  and  cold  storage  warehouse  at  Corozal  on  Pacfic  side,  and  includes  frozen  foods,  bread,  pastry,  groceries,  clothing. 


were  received  similar  to  that  paid  for  commercial  tonnage  from  pier  Mo.  18  on  the  Pacific  side  to  I'anama  uty. 

3  Of  the  traffic  moved  for  the  military  or  Armed  Forces  there  was  also  12,500  tons  moved  in  switching  service  from  pier  No  18  on 
Ihe  Pacific  side  to  quartermaster  storehouse  and  cold-stotage  warehouse  at  Corozal  at  switching  rates  This  likewise  would  cost  trucks 


$1  75  per  ton  in  lieu  of  J7.50  per  car,  or  21  cents  per  ton  credited  to  railroad  ,        ,      .,  .-,1.       ,  .      .„  D,„,m, 

<  Commercial  freight  for  Republic  of  Panama  landed  at  pior  No.  18  is  moved  primarily  by  railroad  cars  ft  75  cents  per  ton  to  Panarna 
City  for  redistribution  by  trucks  in  the  city.  This  freight  could  not  be  moved  profitably  by  trucks  for  less  than  $2  per  ton   This  tonnage 

^The^NVvylfkewlse" moved  appronimately  5,000  tons  of  treieljtfrom  Balboa  and  Cristobal  piers  under  contract  with  the  Panamanian 
firm  Terminales  at  a  cost  of  J2  per  ton.  This  is  done  becatrfeof  unsatisfactory  trucking  by  the  Army  trucks. 

No  accurate  costs  are  available  from  the  Armed  Forces  on  the  cost  of  trucking  or  the  tonnage  handled  -figures  used  were  furnished 
by  the  military. 


From  the  above  facts  It  Is  evident  that  the 
railroad  through  lack  of  understanding  of 
management  is  being  penalized  and  fails  to 
receive  credit  for  the  foUowlng  services.  These 
are  as  follows  and  would  tend  to  decrease,  if 
not  eliminated,  the  deficit  of  ♦281,000  in  fiscal 
year  1956: 

(a)  Revenue    credited   railroad    for 

48.384  car-mllee — Mount  Hope 
to  Balboa  for  commissary  ton- 
nage—when actual  car  mile- 
age Is  72.576.  at  $1.60  per  car 
mile — rate  Itself  Is  low  and 
tonnage  Is  estimated $36,438 

(b)  Revenue    credited   railroad    for 

switching  movement  from 
Cristobal  piers  to  Mount  Hope 
commissary  of  $7.50  per  car, 
or  21  cents  per  ton  for  42,385 


tons,  as  well  as  further  mis- 
cellaneous tonnage  also  han- 
dled at  switching  rates  of 
$7.50  brings  total  to  51,255 
tons,  which  rate  should  be 
adjusted  to  75  cents  per  ton, 
an  Increase  to  railroad  of $26,235 

(c)  Revenue  from  military  on  Pa- 

cific side,  12,500  tons  at  a  rate 
of  $7.50  per  car,  should  be 
increased  75  cents  per  ton,  re- 
sulting in  additional  revenue 
in  the  amount  of 6,750 

(d)  Canal    Company   should   elimi- 

nate competitive  trafflc  by 
truck  on  Transisthmian  High- 
way, which  Is  costing  mini- 
mum of  $4.21  per  ton  for 
24,700  tons,  or 104,087 
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ie)  Military  should  discontinue 
trucking  from  coast  to  coast 
of  28.656  tons  at  a  co6t  of 
$4.21  per  '.on,  which  Is  cost  ol 
Canal  Compmy   trucitlng $120  641 

(/)  Consider  revising  upward  cost  of 
handling  commercial  cargo 
from  pier  No  18  to  Panama 
freight  station  by  50  cents  per 
ton  for  52  580  tons 26.290 


Total    --   320.441 

This  can  be  .iccompUshed  by  proper  direc- 
tive and  an  expenditure  of  $4  000  per  car  for 
reconverting  10  refrigerator  cars  to  low  tem- 
perature bv  mechanical  refrigeration  It  will 
Involve  a  change  of  freight-train  schedules 
with  very  little  increase  In  operating  costs. 
Bus  operation 
The  Canal  Company  hits  birfs  furnished 
by  a  concesslonnalre  operating  in  both  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  areas  of  the  Canal  Zone 
They  do  not  operate  across  the  isthmus  nor 
do  they  extend  Into  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
They  are  solely  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
transportation  to  the  various  comniunlties 
In  the  zone  and  serving  v:irious  labor  concen- 
tration, as  means  of  bringing  employees  to 
and  from  their  homes  to  places  of  employ- 
ment. The  concesslonnalre  receives  no  re- 
compense from  the  Canal  Zone  Government, 
nor  does  he  pay  rental  to  the  Government 
for  the  use  of  the  streets  and  highways  The 
fares  charged  users  are  regulated  by  the 
Canal  Zone  Government 

The  Canal  Company  does  use  Its  own  pas- 
senger cars  and  pickups  for  handling  em- 
ployees In  competition  with  the  railroad. 
This  Includes  transporting  pilots  and  their 
crews  and  doctors  and  their  families,  and 
for  other  similar  services  This  service  and 
the  cost  thereof  should  be  more  closely 
policed  and  the  cost  accurately  determined. 
Some  Is  undoubtedly  necessary. 

The  Armed  Forces  use  buses  as  well  as 
other  vehicles  for  transportation  across  the 
Isthmus,  many  times  In  direct  competition 
with  the  railroad  The  bu.ses  are  tho.se  used 
In  transporting  children  to  and  from  schools 
as  part  of  their  assignment,  but  no  accurate 
cost  of  mileage,  maintenance,  and  deprecia- 
tion are  available 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  it  Is  possible. 
as  in  the  use  of  trucks  for  translsthmlan 
hauling,  that  the  most  economical  means 
are  not  being  employed 

Proposed  highicay  from  Oatun  to  Gamboa 
This  2-lane  32-mile  highway  which  Is  pro- 
posed to  be  built  between  Gatun  and 
Gamboa  on  the  right-of-way  of  the  railroad 
U  It  Is  abandoned,  will  cost  an  estimated  $9 
million,  although  detailed  investigations  may 
Increase  this  cost  A  portion  of  the  railroad 
right-of-way  between  mlleposts  12  and  16.  a 
distance  of  4  miles.  Is  narrow,  and  In  places 
rather  unstable,  particularly  In  the  vicinity 
of  Monte  Lino,  .ind  requests  frequent  resur- 
facing. Whether  this  condition  will  be  el'.m- 
Inited  or  augmented  by  construction  of  i 
highway  Is  a  question  that  can  only  be 
answered  by  further  tests 

The  estimate  of  $2,000  per  mile  for  mainte- 
nance Is  very  questionable,  as  the  Boyd- 
RDoaevelt  Highway  now  costs  $2,700  per  mile. 
and  will  very  Uke'.y  increase  with  the  heavier 
trunk  tonnage.  A  more  realistic  estimate 
wou'.d  be  at  least  $2,500  per  mile.  The  road 
Should  be  depreciated  In  25  years,  as  this  Is 
the  life  of  a  two-lane  highway  carrying  th? 
proposed  traffic.  This  would  mean  $360  000 
per  year  for  depreciation,  and  Interest  at 
2\^  percent  would  Involve  an  additional 
•225.000  If  the  cost  does  not  exceed  $9  mil- 
lion, a  total  yearly  charge  including  mainte- 
nance of  $665,000. 

At  least  20  percent  of  the  cost  should  be 
charged  bo  truck  and  bus  operation,  or  an 
amount  of  $133,000.  In  addition,  an  amount 
ot  $7  million,  the  present  value  of  the  rail- 


road, woild  be  washed  out  with  very  little 
return  In  salvaee  A  verv  heavy  price  to  pay 
for  a  substitute  tor  an  existing  means  of 
moving  freight  and  passengers  simply  be- 
cause the  method  has  siiown  a  loss 

The  Intangibles  la  this  study  are  due  pri- 
marily to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  Under 
the  treaty  the  United  States  h.os  agreed  to 
the  following  items,  eich  of  which  cre.ite 
some  cost  and  one  at  least  is  the  question  of 
i;roper   location   for  the  displaced  facilities 

il)  The  present  pa.'senger  station,  now 
lC)cated  on  land  In  the  Cfinal  Zone  adjacent 
to  Colon,  is  to  be  deeded  to  the  Republic  of 
Panama.  This  .st^itlon  ran  be  relocated  a 
short  distance  from  Its  present  site  to  one  In 
the  Canal  Zone  at  13th  and  14th  Streets. 
west  of  Bolivar,  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$31,500. 

i2t  The  present  passenger  station  and 
freight  .station,  as  well  as  the  supporting  yard 
tracks  In  Panama  City,  but  on  land  owned 
by  the  Canal  Company,  must  be  relocated 
further  north  on  other  property  owned  by 
the  Canal  Zone  TTils  primarily  because  the 
switching  of  these  facilities  interfere  with 
the  street  traffic  on  Central  Avenue,  one  of 
the  main  thoroughfares  of  the  city  and.  fur- 
ther, the  present  layout  and  ownership  di- 
vides the  city's  ownership 

A  number  of  prominent  Panamanians,  who 
would  prefer  to  remain  anonymous,  stated 
they  would  prefer  to  hai.e  the  railroad  re- 
main: one  of  these  Is  the  president  of  liie 
trucking  Arm  Termlnales  They  all  claim  it 
Is  a  stabilizing  influence  on  tnithc  rates.  Also, 
th^t  they  prefer  using  pa.ssengfr  service 
rather  than  using  the  highway  because  of  its 
grades  and  curves  which  are  hiizardous  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season,  together  with  the  added 
danger  from  fogs. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Panama  Railroad  should  be  retained 
due  to  the  fact  that  It  does  perform  the  most 
economical  form  of  ma-ss  transportation,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  it  showed  a  deficit 
of  $281,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1956. 

The  Importance  of  the  railro.id  in  the 
event  of  a  national  emergency  should  not 
be  underestimated. 

Insofar  as  the  deficit  is  concerned,  this 
can  be  reduced.  If  not  eliminated  by  the  fol- 
lowing actions: 

(f»  Make  reductiona  in  railroad  costs  in 
line  vith   the  follouinq  siigfjestionft: 

lai  Reduce  overhead  by  decreasing  the 
number  of  supervisory  otlioers  At  present 
there  Is  a  superintendent,  a  master  of  trans- 
portation, and  a  roadmaster  A  capable  super- 
intendent could  handle  all  three  positions;  a 
savings  of  at  least  $20,000  This  railroad  Is 
le?s  than  50  miles  in  length  end  Is  not  oper- 
ated to  near  capacity 

I  b)  Eliminate  agent  operators  at  passenger 
stations,  saving  of  $18,000  Replace  the  agent 
operator  at  Colon  by  installing  train  dis- 
patchers In  the  station  where  he  can  dis- 
patch trains  and  perform  st.itlon  agent's 
duties,  as  well  as  other  functions  to  be  as- 
signed At  Panama  City  use  a  clerk  for  the 
station  operations.  Train  orders  can  be  taken 
by  conductors,  thereby  eliminating  trans- 
mission by  telegraphy, 

(C)  Reduce  maximum  speed  from  60  to  50 
miles  per  hour,  all  other  speeds  to  remain 
as  specified  In  the  timetable.  This  will  not 
materi.illy  affect  operation,  but  will  give  op- 
portunity for  greater  saving  in  maintenance 

(d)  Use  weed  killer  in  lieu  of  cutting  and 
pulling  zrass  and  weeds  along  right-of-way, 
resulting  in  reduction  In  size  of  track  gangs, 
saving  at  least  $10,000  annually 

(e)  Reschedule  freight  trains  Nos.  31  and 
32  and  eliminate  frei;.;ht  trains  Nos.  41  and 
42.  Have  train  No.  31  leave  Mount  Hope  not 
later  than  5  30  a  m  .  to  move  all  loads  and 
empties  accumulated  to  that  time  for  early 
placement  on  the  Paci:ic  side  before  7  a.m. 
This  should  regain  some  of  the  traffic  lost  to 
trucks    Have   32   rescheduled   to   leave   at   a 


convenient  later  time  to  handle  all  loads  and 
empties  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  side 
iind  also  do  all  local  work  en  route  It  is  pos- 
sible this  setup  will  reduce  yard  operations 

I  ,'i  Study  passenger- train  schedules,  m,tk- 
i.-ig  checks  of  number  of  passengers  handled 
per  train,  with  the  idea  of  eliminating  some 
non-paying  service.  Also  consider  elimination 
of  round-trip  fares,  which  will  serve  to  in- 
L.'ease  the  rate  per  passenger  by  apprcxl- 
mately  20  percent. 

(2)  Methods  to  be  used  to  regain  tra^c 
now  being  haridlt'd  by  trucks  and  buses 

^a)  Study  the  placing  of  trailers  on  flat- 
cars  by  using  blocking  used  by  circus  opera- 
tion Lari;e  temporary  blocks  and  Iron  plates 
to  be  swung  between  cars  will  perform  a 
fairly  adequate  substitute  for  more  expensive 
methods  employed  in  the  States.  It  is  indi- 
cated th;U  a  rate  of  $15  per  trailer,  plus  M 
for  loading  and  unloadln;^,  would  be  rcscn- 
able  This  Is  to  be  dore  only  If  the  Canal 
Company  and  Armed  Forces  cannot  be  pre. 
\ii;led  upon  to  return  the  buslne.ss  now  han- 
dled unprofitably  by  trucks  to  the  railroad 
All  this  tonnage,  both  refrlper.ited  and  other 
now  costing  at  last  $4  21  per  ton  by  truclts. 
can  be  handled  by  rails  at  a  lesser  cost  This 
will  require  no  more  than  10  refrlceraled  cars 
converted  to  freezing  temperatures  by  addi- 
tion of  mechanical  units  of  $4,000  per  car 

(  b  I  The  Panam.i  Canal  Company  and  the 
.\rmed  Forces  consider  the  deslr.ibility  of  giv- 
ing the  railroad  traffic  now  handled  by  trucks 

((I  The  confiscatory  rates,  such  as  the 
$1,50  per  load  car-milcs  for  commissary,  tlie 
switcliing  rate  of  $7,50  per  car,  and  the  rate 
of  75  cenis  per  ton,  pier  No  18  to  Pan,<ma 
City  freight  station,  be  reviewed  and  cor- 
rected. 

(ci)  That  cost  of  bus  operation  by  Armed 
Forces  and  the  cost  of  haudllng  73.800  per- 
sons .innually  by  the  Canal  Company  with 
3  sedans  and  11  pickups  be  further  studied. 
that  accur.ite  costs  be  assembled  for  return 
of  this  traffic  to  the  rails. 

(3)    Miscellaneous  recomvietidations 

(a)  That  records  of  operating  statistics 
be  maintained  of  trucks  and  buses  in  trans- 
Isthmian  operation,  showing  tonn.ige  han- 
dled per  truck  or  trailer  by  numbers,  num- 
ber of  light  mov^  per  trailer  and  or  tractor 
original  cost,  depreciated  value,  mileage  and 
hours  operated,  gasoline  and  oil  consumed 
cost  of  repairs,  tire  cost,  labor  in  operation 
and  rep.Urs.  cost  of  parts  used,  depreciation. 
Interest  on  investment,  cost  and  deprecia- 
tion of  repair  facilities  and  garages.  This  to 
be  kept  on  monthly  and  yearly  basis,  both  by 
Canal  Company  and  the  Armed  Forces. 

(bi  That  the  railroad  division  keep,  in 
addition  to  tlieir  present  stullstlcs.  the  load- 
ed cars  per  yard  engine-hour,  empty  cars  per 
\.trd  engine-li>  ur,  the  p.nssengcr  cars  pe: 
yard  engine-hour,  the  number  of  cars  han- 
dled between  piers  and  various  consignees 
witliln  switching  linilts, 

(c)  That  accurate  records  be  kept  of  ton- 
nage handled  by  trucks,  divided  between 
that  dispatched  from  piers  located  on  either 
the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  side  to  points  con- 
tiguous to  the  terminals,  as  well  as  across 
the  isthmus.  This  tonnage  being  further  di- 
vided between  that  consigned  to  the  Canal 
Company  and  the  Canal  Zone  Government, 
Armed  Forces,  and  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
Similar  Information  as  to  tonnage  to  be  as- 
sembled for  cargo  handled  on  railroad  cars 

(d)  That  the  Panama  Canal  Company 
should  give  consideration  to  placing  in  tb' 
cost  of  both  truck  and  bus  transportation  a 
portion  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  de- 
preciation of  highways  and  streets  In  tM 
Canal  Zone,  amounting  to  $550,843  In  fiscal 
year  1956,  and  of  $156,972  maintenance  on 
Boyd-Roosevelt  Highway.  The  railroad  wai 
charged  in  fiscal  year  1956,  $233,706  for 
mjilntenance  of  Its  right-of-way.  Both  oper- 
ations are  owned  by  the  same  Government- 
United  States  of  America. 
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EXHIBIT    A  I 

Car   equipment:    Roster — Active   service 

Baggage  cars 7 

Passenger  coaches: 

1st   class 22 

2d  class 13 

Total   passenger   equipment 42 

Box  cars :  == 

Wood,  40-ton 150 

Steel.    50-ton 60 

Gondola  cars,   steel,   50-ton 15 

Steel  dump  cars,   19-yard 50 

Caboose   cars 3 

Plat  cars : 

35-foot,    50-ton 22 

50-foot,    50-ton 55 

Refrigerator    cars 18 

Stock  cars,  wood,  40-ton 5 

Oil  tank  cars 6 

Wrecker  cars 5 

Ballast  cars,   steel 6 


Total  freight  equipment 395 

In  the  cost  of  operation  of  the  railroad,  no 
allowance  for  cost  of  Canal  Zone  Govern- 
ment overhead  was  incMded.  'While  the 
Comptroller  General  has  stated  that  this 
should  be  included,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  various  figures  involving  exclusive 
use  of  trucks  likewise  omitted  any  such  Item, 
The  addition  of  such  a  figure  to  both  esti- 
mates would  not  change  the  relationship  of 
the  results  nor  affect  the  conclusion  that 
the  railroad  oSers  the  more  economical 
method  of  trans[X)rtation. 

SVBCOMMITTEE    ON    PANAMA    CaNAL, 

Edward  A.  Garmatz,  Chairman. 

Leiwor  K.  Sullivan. 

James  A.  Byrne. 

T.  James  Tumulty.  ] 

John  J.  Allen,  Jr. 

Francis  E.  Dorn. 

William  K.  'V'an  Pelt. 

William  S.  Mailliard. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY  ROY 
NISHI  TO  HIGH  SCHOOL  CLASS, 
MITCHELL.  OREG. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  North- 
west Rurallte  is  published  in  my  State 
of  Oregon  principally  for  matters  of  in- 
terest to  rural  electric  co-ops  and  users 
of  public  powder  in  the  Northwest.  Its  edi- 
tor is  Hank  Alderman. 

In  a  recent  issue,  the  editorial  column 
was  devoted  to  a  commencement  address 
given  a  year  ago  to  a  graduating  high 
school  class  in  Mitchell.  Oreg. 

Mr.  Alderman  believed  that  that  com- 
mencement address,  delivered  by  Roy 
Nishl,  was  so  appropriate  for  the  Fourth 
of  July  that  he  saved  it  for  reprinting 
this  year  in  the  Ruralite.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Nishi's  remarks 
and  with  the  introduction  to  them  by  Mr. 
Alderman  be  printed  in  the  Recobd,  to  be 
followed  by  a  letter  from  a  man  who 
heard  the  Mitchell  commencement  cere- 
mony, Mr.  Ned  Norton,  of  Mitchell. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
Rot  Nishi's  Father  and  the  Fourth  or  July 

i  About  this  time  a  year  ago,  the  eight  grad- 
ating seniors  at  the  Mitchell,  Oregon,  high 
school  chose  Mr.  Roy  Nishi,  a  field  officer  for 
"le  Bonneville  Power  administration,  to  be 
"leir  commencement  speaker.  They  knew  Mr. 
f^ishi  through  the  Columbia  Power  co-op 
fchich  supplies  their  school  and  town  with 
electricity.  Ruralite  didn't  get  a  copy  of  the 
>peech  until  end  of  summer;  and  since  we've 
^^ng  onto  it  since  then,  thinking  it  would  be 


something  to  print  around  July  4.  It's  a  pity 
that  we've  had  to  prune  some  to  fit  it  into 
this  space,  but  here  is  most  of  it.) 

To  be  asked  to  share  this  moment  of  re- 
joicing and  anticipation  by  your  graduating 
class  1b  an  honor  for  which  I  will  always  be 
grateful  and  shall  remember  lorever. 

During  the  past  eight  years,  I  have  vis- 
ited the  Monument,  Klmberly,  Spray,  and 
Mitchell  areas  as  an  ofllclal  representative  of 
the  Bonneville  Power  administration.  Don't 
let  anyone  ever  tell  you  about  the  hospitality 
of  the  deep  South  or  of  the  big  cities.  I  have 
been  In  the  deep  South,  and  I  have  lived  In 
some  of  tht  larger  cities.  They  can't  begin 
to  match  your  hospitality,  nor  can  they  com- 
pete with  your  ability  to  make  strangers 
feel  at  home.  Cherish  this  ability  for  it  will 
stand  you  well  In  the  future. 

When  I  graduated  from  Washington  State 
University  In  1951,  my  goal  In  life  was  to  be 
as  successful  as  my  father.  He  characterized 
everything  In  life  that  I  thought  was  ideal — 
all  except  raising  children — there  were  eleven 
children  In  our  family. 

Before  the  turn  of  the  century,  at  the  age 
of  16,  my  father  migrated  to  this  country 
from  Japan.  With  only  an  eighth  grade  edu- 
cation, he  landed  In  Seattle,  Washington,  fac- 
ing a  new  world,  a  strange  world,  a  world 
without  a  family,  a  world  of  strange  lan- 
guages. To  meet  this  challenge,  my  father 
enrolled  In  the  Seattle  public  school  system 
to  learn  English.  With  the  scant  knowledge 
that  he  acquired,  he  went  to  work  near  Mu- 
kllteo,  Washington,  north  of  Seattle,  as  a 
cook  for  a  railroad  section  gang.  Prom  Mukll- 
teo,  he  moved  to  the  Yakima  valley  where  he 
farmed  everywhere  from  Naches,  near  Yak- 
ima, to  the  lower  valley  near  Mabton,  Wash- 
ington. He  could  not  purchase  any  farmland 
because  the  Washington  State  laws  prohibited 
aliens  o'wnlng  property.  He  accepted  and  con- 
quered this  challenge.  My  dad  became  a  suc- 
cessful farmer  and  established  a  reputation 
as  an  expert  In  raising  watermelons. 

Not  only  was  he  able  to  harvest  the  lands, 
but  he  asked  each  of  hls*ons  and  daughters 
to  harvest  the  knowledge  from  the  public 
school  systems  here  In  the  United  States. 
Years  have  gone  by  since  he  pas-sed  away,  but 
I  am  glad  today  that  he  encouraged  us  to  go 
to  school.  Today,  all  of  his  sons  and  daugh- 
ters are  reaping  the  benefits  of  his  foresight. 
He  realized  that  an  education  such  as  you 
have  achieved  through  hard  work  prepares 
you  for  the  tasks  which  He  ahead. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  if  even  I  appreciate 
the  challenges  which  my  father  faced.  Was  I. 
for  Instance,  denied  the  right  to  be  a  citizen 
of  this  country?  No,  but  his  family  was  placed 
behind  barbed-wire  fences  during  World  War 
II.  Have  any  of  my  belongings  been  confis- 
cated as  property  of  the  federal  government? 
No,  but  his  belongings  were. 

My  father  took  all  of  these  things  In 
stride,  and  I  cannot  recall  that  he  expressed 
any  bitterness  or  recriminations.  Yet  he  saw 
four  of  his  sons  march  off  to  war  during  the 
forties.  The  war  which  saw  him  moved  from 
his  home  In  the  Yakima  valley  to  a  relocation 
center,  the  war  which  classified  his  ■'•unlly  as 
enemy  aliens,  the  war  which  was  to  end  all 
wars.  Before  he  passed  away,  he  saw  a  fifth 
son  return  from  the  Korean  War.  This  to  me 
represented  courage,  tolerance,  faith,  and 
loyalty  to  hU  adopted  country. 

But  waltl  Tou  are  not  here  to  listen  to 
tales  about  the  past.  You  are  here  tonight  to 
embark  on  a  future;  a  future  which  no  one 
seems  to  fully  comprehend;  a  future  that  Is 
moving  so  rapidly  that  we  find  It  difficult  to 
keep  i>ace;  a  future  which  should  be  blessed 
with  the  past,  but  Is  still  plagued  by  war. 

Relating  the  story  of  my  father's  will  and 
determination  Illustrates  the  same  traits 
which  I  hope  prevail  In  each  of  you.  Each  of 
you  should  have  faith;  faith  in  your  fellow- 
man,  whether  he  be  black,  yellow,  red.  or 
white.  Each  of  you  should  have  the  will  and 
desire  to  succeed  and  overcome  the  obstacles 


that  you  face.  Each  of  you  should  strive  to 
become  an  asset  to  your  family,  to  your  com- 
munity and  to  your  country.  Each  of  you 
should  still  believe  in  the  flag  and  not  hesi- 
tate to  wave  It.  even  thchigh  this  may  not  be 
considered  "in  '  or  "camp". 

Each  of  you  should  do  your  utmost  to  pre- 
serve the  freedoms  which  we  enjoy  as  a  God- 
given  right.  Let  me  dwell  on  this  point  a 
little.  Freedom  Is  not  an  unabridged  license 
to  do  as  one  pleases.  Recently,  Attorney 
General  Nicholas  Katzenbach  pointed  out 
that  freedom  to  protest  "doesn't  mean  that 
any  number  of  people  can  do  It  any  time,  any 
plEice  they  choose," 

Freedbm  means  many  things  to  many 
people.  Freedom  Is  the  right  to  criticize  your 
government,  but  freedom  does  not  give  you 
license  to  betray  your  government.  Freedom 
is  the  right  to  criticize  your  supervisors,  but 
freedom  is  not  a  license  to  libel  and  defame 
your  supervisors.  Freedom  Is  the  right  to 
move  from  place  tp  place,  but  freedom  is 
not  a  license  to  occupy  the  property  of  others. 
Freedom  is  the  right  to  acquire  what  one 
wishes,  but  freedom  is  not  a  license  to  steal. 
Too  often  we  who  preach  and  wish  for  free- 
dom forget  that  In  no  country  and  In  no 
society  can  we  live  without  laws,  ■without 
policing,  without  moral  restrictions,  or  ■with- 
out the  firm  belief  In  a  Supreme  Being. 

In  essence,  then,  freedom  Is  a  God-given 
right  to  be  preserved  by  you  through  your 
actions.  We  ask  you,  the  graduating  class 
of  1966,  to  share  this  responsibility. 

I  believe  that  you  students  here  have  de- 
veloped more  human  understanding  than 
those  students  In  the  large  cities.  Prom  my 
o'wn  personal  experience  I  will  always  stack 
up  the  t.-^lents  of  a  boy  or  girl  who  has  grown 
up  on  the  farm  or  in  the  rural  areas  against 
those  who  have  grown  up  in  the  city.  I  have 
seen  gr.iduate  engineers  from  the  city  who 
could  hardly  use  a  wrench.  I  have  seen  women 
In  the  citv  who  believe  the  same  as  my  four- 
year-old  "daughter — she  thinks  milk  comes 
from  a  carton. 

Perhaps  I  am  prejudiced,  but  young  peo- 
ple from  the  farms  and  rural  areas  learn 
the  practical  facts  of  life  which  can  be  of 
value  In  the  future.  If  or  when  you  leave 
Mitchell  to  go  to  the  larger  cities,  be  proud 
of  your  heritage,  of  your  up-brlnglng,  «nd  ^ 
of  Mitchell,  Oregon.  Certainly,  there  will  be 
things  that  your  city  cousins  may  know 
more  about,  but  you'll  know  more  about  the 
Important  things  of  life.  Don't  be  alarmed 
If  some  people  consider  you  a  simple  country 
boy  or  girl.  Prove  to  them  through  excellence 
in  everything  that  you  do  that  the  nation 
can  look  to  the  rural  areas  for  examples  In 
leadership.  Integrity,  and  moral  fibre.  . 

The  graduates  of  Mitchell  High  School  ^ 
should  be  proud.  Be  proud  that  you  are  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States — proud  that  you 
can  face  the  future  knowing  that  our  repub- 
lican type  of  government  has  prevailed  and 
can  prevail  under  adverse  conditions — proud 
that  you  grew  up  in  the  country  close  to  the 
soil.  We,  who  are  witnesses  to  this  great 
event  tonight,  share  this  pride.  We  are  proud 
that  graduates  of  your  calibre  will  help 
shoulder  our  great  responsibilities. 


Norton  on  Nishi 

After  hearing  Mr.  Nishi's  address,  Ned 
Norton,  of  Mitchell,  a  retired  rancher  who 
■writes  correspondence  for  some  eastern  Ore- 
gon papers,  sent  the  following  note  to  Ben 
Spain,  manager  of  Columbia  Power  co-op: 

"Dear  Ben:  X  am  sending  you  part  of  my 
column  of  graduation  week.  I  had  never  seen 
or  heard  of  Roy  NUhl  before  and  I  probably 
will  never  see  him  again,  but  he  made  the 
best  graduation  speech  here  that  I  ever  heard 
or  expect  to  hear.  I'll  go  even  farther  and  say 
that  it  was  the  best  damned  speech  I  ever 
heard  anywhere.  Furthermore,  everyone  I 
talked  to  agreed  with  me,  which  Is  some- 
thing unusual  to  say  the  least. 
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"The  years  of  my  life  are  lengthenine  be- 
hind me  at  an  ever  faster  pace.  I  have 
learned  at  least  a  few  truths,  among  them 
the  utter  uselessness  of  human  hatred  Bv  his 
own  example  and  that  of  his  family  Nlshl 
put  that  truth  before  those  kids  in  a  manner 
that  I  do  not  think  they  will  ever  fors;et. 
In  any  political,  economic  and  social  Insti- 
tution as  vast  as  the  United  -Slates  it  Is  not 
always  possible  to  render  strict  and  Impar- 
tial Justice  to  every  indivldu.il  and  I  think 
that  most  of  us  have  known  Injustice  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  decree  at  some  time  In  our 
lives.  It's  inescapable  It  Is  an  unpleasant 
thing  for  us  to  remember  that  we  perpe- 
trated one  of  the  tcreatest  Injustices  of  the 
ages  In  our  treatment  of  hundreds  of  loyal 
Japanese- Americans  during  the  secon"B 
World  War  when  we  unthinkingly  condemned 
a  whole  people  for  the  offenses  of  a  few  of 
their  leaders.  Well,  anyway  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  they're  getting  revenge  with 
these  Hondas  that  aggravate  me  day  and 
night. 

"Sincerely 

"Nkd  Norton." 


THE  PENTAGON  TAKES  FIRST  STEP 
TOWARD  TIGHTENINO  ENFORCE- 
MENT OP  TRUTH  IN  NEGOTIA- 
TIONS ACT 

Mr.  PROXMTRE.  Mr  President,  the 
Economy  in  Government  Subcommittee 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  discovered  during 
a  4-day  inquiry  last  May  into  Federal 
procurement  and  inventory  management 
procedures  that  the  Pentagon's  lax  ad- 
ministration of  the  Truth  in  Nesotiation.s 
Act  was  costing  the  taxpayers  billions  of 
dollars  In  overcharges  on  defense  con- 
tracts. 

I  was,  therefore,  gratified  to  learn  that 
new  administrative  regulations  have  re- 
cently been  proposed  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment that,  if  adopted,  will  represent 
a  significant  step  toward  translating  the 
directives  of  the  Truth  in  Negotiations 
Act — Public  Law  87-652 — which  was  put 
on  the  books  over  4  years  ago — into 
effective  administrative  action. 

Public  Law  87-653.  which  requires  that 
contracting  officers  obtain  current,  accu- 
rate and  complete  cost  data  from  con- 
tractors, is  the  taxpayer's  only  defense 
against  the  establishment  of  unreason- 
ably high  cost  levels  In  negotiat^Ki  con- 
tracts. And  it  should  be  noted  that  such 
contracts,  in  contrast  to  those  based  on 
advertised  competitive  bidding,  account 
for  some  85  percent  of  the  huge  sums 
spent  on  defense  procurement  annually. 
An  estimate  placing  the  loss  to  the 
taxpayers  due  to  the  loose  enforcement 
of  this  law  by  the  Pentagon  in  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  is  not  unreasonable  when 
in  very  minimal  spot  checking  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OCQce  foimd  overcharges 
totaling  some  $130  million  on  defense 
contracts. 

The  proposed  revisions  in  the  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Regulation  would 
clarify  the  requirement  for  submission 
of  cost  of  pricing  data  by  contractors. 
These  new  rules  would  make  It  clear  that 
the  law  calls  for  actual  submission  or 
specific  Identification  of  the  data  in 
writing  rather  than  simply  making  the 
books  and  records  available  for  inspec- 
tion. They  would  make  the  contractor 
Justify  his  prices  by  going  on  record  with 
supporting  data.  Pentagon  procurement 


officials  would  be  under  orders  to  de- 
mand such  documents. 

The  regulations  would  include  a  re- 
quirement that  the  contracting  olticer 
request  a  postaward  audit  if.  after  the 
award,  he  obtains  information  which 
leads  him  to  beheve  that  the  data  fur- 
nished may  not  have  been  accurate 

In  general,  the  resulation-s,  if  adopted 
and  followed,  would  be  an  important 
first  step  in  improving  enforcement  of 
the  Truth  in  Negotiations  Act  and 
thereby  lead  to  immeasurable  savings  to 
the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  analyzing 
the  propo.sed  new  regulations,  and  a 
letter  from  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  siunmarizing  the 
status  of  efforts  to  tighten  enforcement 
of  the  Public  Law  87-653  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Comptroller  CIener.al 

OK  THE  United  States. 
Was'imgton.  DC  .  Jul]f  17.  1967. 
Hon    William  Proxmire. 
V  S    Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire  In  response  to 
your  interest  in  the  Implementation  of  Pub- 
lic L.iw  87-65.'J  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
we  are  otTering  our  views  on  proposed  revi- 
sions to  the  Armed  .Services  Procurement 
Regulation,  dated  May  16  and  June  9,  1967. 
(Copies  enclosed.  I 

In  our  opinion.  Important  changes  in- 
cluded In  the  proposed  revision  of  May  16 
sire  substantially  In  agreement  with  positions 
of  the  General  Accounting  Otiice  previously 
taken  and  reported  to  the  Department  of 
Defense 

In  a  letter  dated  .April  19  1965,  ui  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  wo  recommended  that  the 
regulation  be  amended  to  require  the  con- 
tract negotiator  to  document  the  tile  to  In- 
dicate the  extent  to  which  reliance  was  placed 
on  cost  or  pricing  data  submitted  This  re- 
quirement w.is  adopted  In   February   1966. 

The  letter  of  Apnl  19.  1965,  also  recom- 
mended that  the  regulation  be  amended  to 
include  a  requirement  for  price  adjustment 
under  Public  Law  87-653  to  five  full  etfect 
to  the  amount  of  overst.itements  later  found 
in  data  submitted,  where  the  record  of  nego- 
tiations does  not  reflect  any  Indlc.ition  of 
nonrellanre  upon  the  certified  data.  This  re- 
quirement Is  included  in  the  proposed  revi- 
sion of  May  16.  1967 

Our  reporr  to  the  Congress  ( B  .39995.  Jan- 
u  iry  16  1967)  contained  the  following  pro- 
posals for  revisions  to  the  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Resiulatlon  implementation  of 
Public  Liw  87-653.  which  have  been  Included 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  In  the  pro- 
posed revision  of  May  16,  1967. 

1  The  requirement  for  submission  of  cost 
or  pricing  dat.i  has  been  clarified  to  In^-Iude 
either  actual  submission  or  specific  Identi- 
fication of  data  In  writing  to  the  contracting 
officer  Also,  it  is  Indicated  that  the  mere 
making  available  of  books,  records,  and  other 
documents  for  verification  purposes  does  not 
constitute  subml.sslon  of  cost  or  pricing  data 

2  The  certificate  of  current  cost  or  pricing 
data  has  been  revised  to  recognize  that  it 
covers  cost  or  pricing  dita  specifically  iden- 
tified or  actually  .submitted. 

The  prof>osed  revision  also  Includes  a  re. 
quirement  that  the  contracting  officer  re- 
quest, a  postaward  audit  If.  after  the  award, 
he  obtains  Information  which  leads  him  to 
believe  that  the  data  furnished  may  not 
have  been  accurate,  complete,  or  current. 
This  revision  was  recommended   In  our  re- 


port to  the  Congress  (B- 158 193.  February  23 
1966). 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  also  In- 
cluded in  the  proposed  revision  other  im- 
portatu  guidance  related  to  the  Implementa- 
tion of  Public  Uiw  87-653  This  includes 
clarification  of  such  matters  as  1 1 1  the  time 
when  cost  or  pricm:^  data  were  reasonably 
available,  so  that  determination  can  be  made 
as  to  whether  data  submitted  were  current 
ius  certified.  i2)  the  treatment  ol  understated 
cost  or  pricing  data  In  arriving  at  a  price 
adjustme.nt,  and  i3)  the  Government's  rights 
ti  price  adjustments  under  varying  clrcum- 
sran-es  where  subcontrictors  furnished  de- 
fective cost  or  pricing  data. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  copies  of  the 
proposed  revisions  to  the  Armed  Services 
Pr<x-urement  Regulation  are  distributed  to 
various  Interested  industry  associations  and 
Government  agencies  for  comment  and  that 
they  may  be  revised  on  the  basis  of  dlscus- 
.sions  and  comments  received 

The  formal  comments  of  the  Gener-il  .Ac- 
counting   Office    on    the    proposed    revisions 
have  not  ps  yet  been  submitted  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense 
Sincerely  yours. 

Elmfr   B    Staats. 

Comptroller  General  of  thr  Vn.ted  States. 

EXECT-TIVE     OmCE     OF     THE     PP.ESI- 
DEffT.      BrREAf      OF     THE     Bl-DGFT. 

Washington,  DC.  July  10.  1967. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire. 
Chai'-rnan.  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
VS.  Congress, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  This  will  refer  to 
your  letter  of  June  29,  1967.  concerning  the 
recent  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  mi 
Economy  In  Government  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  Trulh-in-Negotlatlon  Act.  P.L.  ST-e.W 
We  note  that  present  plans  call  for  the 
Subcommittee  to  review  the  foregoing  sub- 
ject, among  others,  during  October  of  this 
year. 

As  stated  In  our  letter  of  May  23,  1967,  in 
response  to  a  question  raised  at  the  hearings 
on  May  16,  1967,  we  investigated  the  criti- 
cisms cited  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
In  Its  report  to  the  Congress  regarding  De- 
partment of  Defense  compliance  with  PL. 
87-653.  We  found  at  that  time  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  had  initiated  actions  to 
Improve  Its  management  in  this  area  of  con- 
tracting and  that  satisfactory  progress  was 
being  made  This  effort  is  continuing  it  the 
pre.<;ent  time  in  close  cooperation  with  staff 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office.  It  con- 
tinues to  be  our  belief  that  satisfactory  prog- 
ress l.s  being  made  In  view  of  the  current 
close  working  relationship  of  the  two  agen- 
cies and  the  effort  that  is  being  made  toward 
corrective  action,  we  believe  it  would  be  in- 
appropriate and  untimely  for  the  Bureau  to 
initiate  an  extensive  Independent  review 
and.  in  effect,  go  over  the  same  ground  that 
DOD  and  GAO  have  been  and  are  now  cover- 
ing. 

,  More  specifically,  and  as  related  in  our 
previous  letter,  a  special  study  group  was 
established  by  DOD  to  review  the  complete 
GAO  report  and  as  a  result  revisions  to  the 
.Armed  Services  Procurement  Regulation 
were  developed  and  transmitted  to  the  GAO, 
as  well  as  to  industry,  for  review  and  com- 
ment Thef.e  revisions  are  under  active  re- 
view and  discussion  by  the  two  agencies  and 
it  appears  that  regulations  satisfactory  to 
both  agencies  wll!  be  promulgated.  These 
revisions  to  the  regulations  should  minimize 
to  some  degree  the  problems  cited  by  the 
GAO  On  the  other  hand,  the  Department 
of  Defense  readily  recognizes  that  the  cor- 
rection of  other  problems  cited  in  the  report 
depends  to  a  large  extent  on  Internal  ad- 
ministrative actions  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  These  actions  would  be  directed 
toward    assurance    that    appropriate    fiscal 
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documentation  is  being  obtained  In  the  iirst 
instance  m  compliance  with  P.L.  87-653,  and 
secondly  that  tlie  documentation  becomes  a 
part  of  tlie  back-up  record  for  the  contract 
action.  Our  Investigation  discloses  that  DOD 
has  a  number  of  planned  actions  to  Improve 
this  m.uiagement  aspect  of  Its  contracting. 
In  addition,  and  as  cited  in  our  previous  let- 
ter, some  of  tlie  problems  have  to  do  with 
G.AO  and  DOD  differences  In  the  interpre- 
tiition  of  certain  aspects  of  the  statute  which 
we  believe  c;'.n  best  be  settled  by  discussion 
between  tlie  two  agencies.  Discussions  on 
this  particular  ph.isc  of  the  problem  are 
being  held  and  we  believe  the  prospects  for 
agreement  are  good. 

.All  in  all.  it  appears  to  us  that  a  conscien- 
tious and  effective  effort  is  being  made  to 
co.'rect  the  cited  difficulties.  We  are  keeping 
uilurmed  of  current  ds\elopments  and  ac- 
tions and  will  ascertain  and  evaluate  the 
fin.i!  results  of  the  joint  DOD-GAO  effort. 
We  are  sure  that  DOD  and  GAO  will  be  in  a 
position  to  preseiit  to  you  the  results  of 
their  efforts  and  we  also  will  be  prepared 
to  relate  to  >ou  our  views  on  the  overall  re- 
sults at  such,  time  as  hearings  are  scheduled. 

With  respect  to  the  request  In  the  last  par- 
agraph of  your  letter,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  was  not  asked  to  report  on  H.R.  5532 
or  related  bills  which  resulted  in  the  enact- 
ment of  PX.  87-653. 
Sincerely. 

Phillip  S.  Hughes, 

Deputy  Director. 


CIVILIAN  MARKSMANSHIP 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  as  many  Senators  know,  I 
have,  over  the  past  several  weeks,  carried 
on  asi  extensive  correspondence  with 
Secretary  McNamara  regarding  the  civil- 
ian marksmanship  program  of  the  De- 
fense Department  and  especially  the 
National  Rifle  Match  at  Camp  Perry, 
Ohio.  In  the  Department's  most  recent 
letter,  I  was  informed  that  they  were  re- 
viewing the  entire  marksmanship  pro- 
gram, and  the  matches  in  particular,  to 
see  whether  the  Federal  expenditures  in 
this  area  remain  justifiable.  While  the 
Army  concluded  that  it  was  too  late  to 
call  o£F  the  Camp  Perry  matches  this 
year,  as  has  been  done  in  other  times  of 
warfare  and  budgetary  restraint,  they 
promised  to  complete  the  restudy  of  the 
program  in  time  to  use  the  results  in 
deciding  whether  to  hold  the  national 
matches  in  1968.  They  also  agreed  to  co- 
operate in  making  Camp  Perry  available 
for  training  and  recreation  programs  for 
urban  use  next  summer,  as  I  had  sug- 
gested in  support  of  a  similar  suggestion 
made  by  Representative  VAvnt. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  entire  ex- 
chan'Te  of  correspondence  and  especially 
Secretaiy  McNamara's  strong  endorse- 
ment of  amendment  90  to  S.  1,  the  ad- 
ministration sun  bill,  may  be  of  interest 
to  all  Members  of  Consress.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

June  13,  1967. 
Hon.  Robfrt  S  McNamara. 
^(cretary  of  Defense. 
P''ntagwi,  Wa.^hington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Secretary:  Tlie  Washington  Post 
performed  a  distinct  public  service  this 
morning  by  drawing  attention  to  the  Defense 
E^partment's  involvement  with  and  support 
i-  the  National  Rifle  Association.  This  Is  a 


matter  which  has  long  concerned  me  and 
which  I  have  discussed  at  length  with  of- 
ficials of  your  Department.  It  is  also  a  sub- 
ject which  the  members  of  the  Senate  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Subcommittee  expect  to 
look  Into  next  month  when  the  Department 
and  N.R.A.  witnesses  testify  on  the  proposed 
State  Firearms  Control  Assistance  Act  of 
1967  and  other  weapons  control  proposals. 

I  have  serious  doubts  about  the  Justifica- 
tion for  continuing  the  entire  Civilian  Marks- 
manship Program  in  this  nuclear  age,  and 
especially  about  the  privileged  position  given 
the  N.R.A.  under  that  program  despite  cer- 
tain developments  In  the  N.R,A.'s  finances, 
purposes,  and  activities.  These  questions 
will  certainly  be  reviewed  at  our  hearings. 
But  there  is  one  facet  of  this  problem  which 
should  be  resolved  Immediately  and  to  which 
I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  at  this  time, 
namely,  the  appropriateness  of  holding  the 
National  Rlfi^  Matches  this  year  in  light  of 
the  pressure  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  on  the 
personnel  and  budget  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, and  In  light  of  alternative  possible  tises 
for  Its  facilities  and  equipment. 

I  understand  that  the  National  Matches, 
held  annually  at  Camp  Perry,  Ohio,  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  NJR.A,,  cost  the  Defense 
Department  $2,717,300  In  1965.  This  was 
broken  down  as  $197,150  for  the  office  of  the 
Director  of  Civilian  Marksmanship,  $1,816,- 
250  for  the  Second  Army,  $36,000  for  the 
Army  Materiel  Command,  $272,800  for  other 
Army  sources,  $234,900  for  the  Navy,  and 
$160,200  for  the  Air  Force.  These  expenditures 
were  applied  to  the  rental  of  Camp  Perry; 
the  provision  of  support  personnel;  supplies 
and  equipment  to  house  and  feed  the  com- 
petitors and  service  personnel;  travel  ex- 
penses and  subsistence  for  civilian  competi- 
tors, service  personnel,  and  officers  and  staff 
of  competing  teams  and  the  N.R.A.;  and 
ammunition  and  other  firearms  supplies.  I 
would  assume  that  this  estimate  Is  con- 
servative since  It  does  not  Include  deprecia- 
tion of  non-expendable  equipment  used  for 
the  matches.  The  most  recent  figures  I  have 
seen  Indicate  that  about  3,000  members  of 
the  armed  forces  are  assigned  for  support 
duty  alone  at  the  matches,  but  again  the 
total  would  be  significantly  higher  if  mili- 
tary participants  were  Included,  perhaps  as 
high  as  5,000. 

Camp  Perry  Itself  Is  a  facility  of  great  size 
and  flexibility,  capable  of  providing  room  and 
board  for  about  10,000  people  for  the 
matches.  It  Is  reserved  during  the  months  of 
August  and  September  exclusively  for  the 
matches,  and  no  other  actlvtles  are  pro- 
grammed for  that  period. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  is  Impossible  to 
justify  the  use  of  5000  military  men  and  $3 
million  dollars  and  a  large  military  facility 
for  the  purpose  of  a  weapons  competition 
during  the  present  Vietnam  conflict.  In  the 
month  of  August  you  have  asked  that  29.000 
American  men  be  drafted,  and  It  seems  pat- 
ently unfair  to  ask  these  young  men  to  in- 
terrupt their  lives  when  5000  men  in  uniform 
are  assigned  to  what  must  be  considered 
non-essential,  if  not  unproductive,  duties. 
Moreover,  the  President  has  asked  that  ex- 
penditures for  all  non-essential  activtles  and 
programs  be  curtailed  to  alleviate  the  budg- 
etary strain  of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Cer- 
tainly the  rifle  matches  are  such  an  activity, 
and  there  Is  precedent  in  the  suspension  of 
the  matches  during  World  War  I,  the  De- 
pression, World  War  IT,  and  part  of  the  Ko- 
rean War. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  nation  does  have  a 
pressing  need  for  the  space  and  facilities  at 
Camp  Perry  during  the  summer  months. 
A  great  deal  has  been  acocmpllshed  to  pro- 
vide training  and  employment  programs  for 
our  urban  youth,  particularly  through  the 
Youth  Opportunities  Campaign  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Vice-President.  But  these 
programs  offer  little  In  the  way  of  recreation 
of  self-improvement  to  those  under  the  age 


of  16,  who  form  a  substantial  part  of  the 
urban  youth  poptilation  and  who  have  been 
deeply  involved  in  some  of  the  urban  dis- 
turbances over  the  recent  years. 

I  know  that  Congressman  Vanik  of  Cleve- 
land has  ascertained  that  there  are  over 
12,000  children  In  this  group  in  the  Hough 
area  of  Cleveland  alone.  He  has  suggested 
that  the  local  government,  citizen  groups, 
and  others  In  Cleveland  are  prepared  to  pro- 
vide financial  and  staff  support  for  a  pro- 
gram of  recreation  and  training  outside  the 
city  if  a  site  can  be  obtained.  I  am  sure 
there  are  other  cities  in  the  Midwest  which 
could  prepare  similar  programs. 

It  woujd  appear  to  me  that  such  programs 
would  certainly  constitute  a  much  more 
sensible  use  of  Camp  Perry  this  summer  than 
the  holding  of  weapons  competitions  re- 
quiring great  expenditures  of  military  funds 
and  manpower.  I  would,  therefore,  most  ur- 
gently suggest  and  request  that  the  matches 
be  cancelled  this  year  and  that  the  camp  be 
turned  over  to  nearby  cities  for  youth  pro- 
grams. I  am  confident  that  the  N.R.A. ,  with 
Its  traditional  concern  for  our  military 
efi'orts  and  its  new  concern  for  problems  of 
urban  tension,  would  gladly  support  such  a 
change  in  plans,  and  might  perhaps  be  able 
to  assist  In  providing  youth  counselors  and 
other  aid  from  Its  membership. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  would  cer- 
tainly support  the  rescheduling  or  relocation 
of  any  activities  carried  on  in  connection 
with  the  national  matches  which  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  conventional  battle  training  for 
members  of  the  armed  forces  on  active  duty. 
I  understand,  however,  that  any  such  purely 
military  part  of  the  program  would  require 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  expense,  man- 
power, and  facilities  used  for  the  national 
matches,  and  could  be  held  at  a  time  other 
than  the  summer  or  at  another  training 
facility. 

Of  course  fast  action  is  necessary  if  the 
cities  are  to  be   able  to  prepare   their  pro- 
grams, and  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from 
you  promptly. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Kennedy. 


The  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington,  D.C..  June  27,  1067. 
Hon.  Edward  M,  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ted:  I  have  considered  with  care  the 
points  you  raise  in  your  letter  of  June  13. 

In  my  view,  the  central  responsibility  in 
this  whole  matter  lies  with  Congress.  What 
is  fundamentally  at  Issue  here  Is  the  respon- 
sible use  of  firearms. 

I  frankly  am  shocked  that  Congress  has 
been  so  remiss  in  enacting  the  necessary 
controls  to  assure  that  the  sales  and  use  of 
weapons  are  effectively  kept  out  of  the  hands 
of  those  who  use  them  to  threaten  the  right 
of  free  dissent. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  gun  control 
proposals  before  Congress  during  the  past 
three  years,  but  wholly  without  final  effect. 

The  matter  dragged  on  through  the  89th 
Congress,  and  never  emerged  from  committee 
in  either  the  House  or  the  Senate. 

The  current  Administration  proposals,  in- 
corporated in  H.R  5384.  and  in  Amendment 
90  to  S.  1.  are  sound,  but  languish  on  with- 
out decisive  action. 

Even  in  the  case  of  the  National  Matches, 
and  the  N.R.A.'s  Involvement  in  them.  Con- 
gress has  circumscribed  the  issues  by  statute, 
in  10  use.  paragraphs  4312  and  4313.  If 
Congress  is  dissatisfied  with  these  statutes, 
then  it  clearly  has  the  responsibility  to 
change  them. 

But  in  any  event,  while  Congress  deliber- 
ates we  now  face  the  prospect  of  another 
summer  which  may  well  witness  more  blood- 
letting in  our  streets  with  weapons — from 
whatever  source — that  have  found  their  way 
Into  the  liands  of  bigots  and  extremists. 
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The  absence  of  sensible  gun  control  legfls- 
latlon  la  not  only  unreasonable,  it  Is  an  open 
and  permanent  invitation  to  violence  and 
disorder. 

I  would  hope  that  y&u  would  continue  to 
use  your  Influence  In  Coni^ress  to  brlns;  an 
end  to  this  serious  legislative  deficiency 
Sincerely, 

Robert  S    McNamak.a 

June  30.  1967. 
Hon.  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
Secretary  of  Defense. 
Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D  C. 

Dkak  M«.  SECRrT.ARY  I  was  very  pieased 
to  receive  your  response  to  my  letter  of  June 
13.  It  Is  encouraging  to  have  your  enthusi.is- 
tlc  support  for  S.  1— The  State  Firearms 
Control  Assistance  Act  of  1967  I  hope  that 
■J  when  we  hold  hearings  on  this  bill  in  the 
conning  weeks,  you  will  find  It  possible  to 
attend  and  to  express  your  support  for  this 
legislation  In  person. 

I  am  also  glad  to  have  your  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  need  for  a  Congre&sl'.^)n  il  review 
of  the  Defense  Department  s  Civilian  Marks- 
manship Program.  In  the  light  of  the  visily 
changed  circumstances  since  this  program 
was  Initiated.  I  believe  that  th'.-  90th  Con- 
gress should  untlertuke  a  thorough  recon- 
sideration of  the  statutory  provisions  In  this 
area. 

Since  It  appears  that  you  have  not  yet 
made  a  final  decision  as  to  whether  the  Cimp 
Perry  shooting  matches  should  be  suspended 
as  they  have  been  In  prior  times  of  warfare 
and  budgetary  restraint,  and  whether  the 
leased  premises  at  the  Camp  should  be  made 
available  for  summer  recreation  and  train- 
ing programs  for  urban  youth  from  Midwest 
cities,  I  would  like  to  point  out  three  devel- 
opments since  my  last  letter  which  may  bear 
on  your  decision. 

First,  on  June  20th  your  Department  an- 
nounced the  cancellation  of  ExercL^e  Kitty 
Hawk,  a  large  military  com.bat  training  ma- 
neuver planned  for  Ausrust  and  Involving 
military  units  which  mlvtht  well  be  called  up- 
on to  utilize  such  training  In  the  near  fuHire 
The  reison  given  by  the  Department  spokes- 
man for  the  cancellation  was  the  need  for 
cuitallmg  the  Department  budget  because 
of  the  rising  cost  of  the  War  in  Vietnam. 
I  should  think  that  It  necessarily  follows 
that  the  National  Matches,  involving  nearly 
$3  nxllllon  and  consuming  tbe  time  and  ener- 
gies of  three  thousand  uniformed  personnel 
for  support  purposes  alone,  but  producing 
only  the  n-ost  marginal  and  tenuous  con- 
tribution to  military  preparedness,  should 
also  be  cancelled  this  year 

Second,  on  June  21st  your  Department 
agreed  to  malce  available  t'j  the  City  of  New 
York  military  facilities  In  that  area  for 
summer  youth  programs  TTils  is  certainly 
an  exciting  and  promising  break-through 
and  should  surely  be  extended  as  expedi- 
tiously as  pxjsslble  Into  a  nation-wide  effort 
this  summer  to  provide  the  urban  youth  of 
America  with  an  opportuiuty  for  self-ox- 
pression  and  self-Improvement  away  from 
the  city  streets.  In  particular,  the  children 
of  Cleveland  and  other  Midwestern  cities 
should  surely  be  given  an  opportunity  tj 
use  Camp  Perry  during;  the  periods  It  Is 
leased  to  the  Federal  Government  but  is 
not  being  fully  utilized  for  purely  military 
purposes.  __• 

Third,  also  on  June  21st,  the  New  York 
City  Police  arrested  16  members  of  a  ter- 
rorist group,  known  as  the  Re- o'.utlonary 
Action  Movement  i  RAM  i .  who  had  al- 
legedly been  plotting  to  assassinate  national 
civU  rights  leaders  The  i?roup  was  charged 
with  forming  the  Jamaica  tiitle  and  Pistol 
Club  as  a  cover  and  front  for  Illegal  posses- 
sion of  weapons.  This  Club  apparently  was 
affiliated  with  and  received  a  certificate  of 
endorsement  from  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation,  and   thus   under   present   regula- 


tions was  entitled  to  participate  in  the  ci- 
vilian Mark-sm.rtishlp  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  As  a  result  the  Club 
was  issued  22  caliber  rifles  and  M-1  rifles, 
free  of  charge,  by  the  Department  of  the 
.Army  and  was  given  access  to  National 
Guard  Armories  for  the  purpose  of  weapons 
practice.  Its  members  were  also  given  the 
. :pp;:rtunlty.  exclusively  reserved  to  N.R.A. 
members,  tJ  purcha.se  surplus  military  weap- 
ons at  cost  frnm  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  and  at  least  one  of  the  arrested  per- 
sons had  availed  himself  of  this  oppf^rtunlty. 
About  a  third  of  the  weapons  which  were 
seized  by  the  police  when  the  arrests  were 
made  had  originated  in  the  Department  of 
Defense   Civilian   Marksmanship   Program. 

While  I  am  aware  that  the  Director  of 
Civilian  Marksmanship  and  the  N  R.A.  have 
cooperated  fully  with  Federal  and  local  In- 
vestigatory agencies  during  the  p.ist  several 
months  In  an  effort  to  assure  both  the  s.ifety 
of  the  alleged  targets  of  the  group  and  the 
arrest  of  the  alleged  conspirators,  the  fact 
is  that  for  over  a  ye:;r  this  group  had  the 
approval  and  endorsement  of  the  National 
Rifle  .Assoclat.on  and  thus  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate fully  in  your  Department's  equip- 
ment, facilities,  sales,  and  competitive  pro- 
grams I  a.Ti  also  fully  aware  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  N  R.A.  and  D  C  M.  affiliated 
firearms  groups  are  made  up  of  highly  re- 
putable sportsmen,  competitors,  and  hobby- 
ists, and  that  the  officials  of  the  N  R  A.  and 
of  the  Oitlce  of  the  Director  of  Civilian 
Marksmanship  are  dedicated  and  sincere  in- 
dividuals who  do  their  assigned  duties  in  the 
utmost  good  faith. 

Nevertheles.s.  the  New  York  Incident  Is  not 
the  first  In.sunce  of  use  of  the  N  R  .\  D  CM. 
program  by  extremist  groups.  In  the  past 
similar  circumstances  have  developed  in- 
volving the  Mlnutemen  and  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  The  New  York  disclosure  merely  em- 
piiaslzes  the  need  for  much  more  careful 
screening  of  participating  groups  so  long  as 
the  program  continues,  and  for  an  Immedi- 
ate re-screenlng  of  existing  groups  to  get  the 
very  few  questionable  ones  out  of  the  pro- 
gram It  would  seem  that  It  w -uld  be  Im- 
possible to  complete  such  a  re-screenlng  be- 
fore August,  and.  on  the  other  hand,  that  If 
the  officials  of  the  N  R  A  and  the  D  C  M  were 
relieved  of  the  necessity  for  preparing  for 
the  National  Matches,  they  would  be  able  to 
address  themselves  fully  and  deliberately  to 
the  re-screenlng  task. 

Once  more  let  me  express  my  sincere  ap- 
preciation for  your  support  for  effective  con- 
trols on  the  unfettered  flow  of  firearms  in 
the  United  States  and  my  hope  that  you  will 
seriously  consider  the  suggestion  that  Con- 
gressman Vanlk  and  I  have  made  th.it  Camp 
Perry  be  made  available  to  city  youths  this 
summer. 

With  warmest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Edw\rd  M    Kennebv 


Secreiarv  op  the  Army, 
Wa.'j^i'igfon.  July  10,  19S7. 
Hon*  Edward  M.  Ke.nnedy. 
US^ Senate.  Wa.'^'t'.'igton.  DC 

Dear  St.vAToR  Ke.nnedy  In  Secretary 
McNamara's  absence.  I  am  replying  to  your 
30  June  1967  letter  to  him  renewing  your 
suggestion  that  the  National  Matches  be 
cancelled. 

After  reviewing  the  status  of  preparation 
for  the  Matches  and  considering  the  large 
number  of  competitors  who  have  already 
forwarded  entries.  I  have  determined  that 
1- ancellation  of  the  Matches,  scheduled  to 
begin  on  August  3rd,  Is  simply  not  practical 
at  this  time. 

.\s  for  the  use  of  Camp  Perry  for  a  sum- 
mer youth  program  instead  of  the  National 
Matches,  the  State  of  Ohio  owns  the  property. 
T^e  .\rmy  uses  It  for  the  Matches  In  .August 
each  year  on  a  leased  basis  We  would  be 
pleased  to  v.-ork  with  the  state  to  reschedule 


or  relocate  the  Matches  in  future  yeirs  if  a 
different  .August  use  of  Camp  Perry  were 
desired  by  the  state. 

However,  we  are  reviewing  the  scope  of  the 
support  furnished  to  the  National  .Matches, 
together  with  other  aspects  of  the  ClMllan 
Marksmanship  Program.  This  review  will  be 
completed  in  time  to  use  Its  resvilts  In  nuk- 
ing decisions  about  the  holdlns;  of  National 
Matches  m  1968. 
Sincerely. 

Stanley  R  Resor. 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

JiLY  15,  1967. 
Hon   Robert  S.  McNamara. 
S-'CTctary  of  Defense, 
Department  of  Defense, 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Ms.  Secbrtary;  In  your  absence,  Sec- 
r°tary  Resor  was  kind  enough  to  rc.-pond  to 
my  letter  of  June  30th  regarding  the  National 
Rifle  .Matches.  He  stated  that  he  felt  it  was 
too  lite  to  cancel  this  year's  matches,  but 
that  the  Army  would  cooperate  In  making 
Camp  Perry  available  for  Urban  Youth  Pro- 
grams next  summer.  He  also  stated  that  the 
Department  will  review  the  level  of  Depar:- 
nient  support  for  the  matches,  and  will  re- 
consider the  entire  civilian  marksmanship 
program  as  well. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  Secretary  Re.'^or  has 
concjuded  that  It  Is  too  late  this  year  to 
suspend  the  Matches.  I  have  noted  with  in- 
terest the  reports  of  your  desire  to  "  =  hrlnk  ' 
the  '-water"  out  of  the  Defense  Department 
Budget,  and  certainly  the  Matches  and  the 
MarKsman-ship  program  should  be  prime  ran- 
did.ites  for  shrinking  during  tlie  currnu  pe- 
riod of  budgetary  pressure. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  was  extremely  pleased 
to  hear  that  you  are  undertaking  a  review  of 
the  entire  Civilian  Marksmanship  Program 
and  especially  your  Department's  extensive 
support  for  the  National  Matches.  It  seems 
apparent  to  me  that  most  of  the  recipients 
of  the  government's  largesse  are  beyond  the 
u^e  where  they  will  ever  serve  in  the  armed 
forces.  .Moreover  the  day  has  long  since 
passed  when  an  armed,  unorganized,  citl- 
zeiu-y  might  have  been  an  appropriate  sup- 
plementary force  for  the  defen.se  of  America's 
shores  against  foreign  enemies,  and  thus  to 
the  extent  that  the  Defense  Department's 
marksmanship  program  stems  from  such  a 
concept.  It  is  cle.irly  obsolete 

I  also  particularly  welcome  your  willing- 
ness to  Join  In  m.iking  Camp  Perry  availuble 
next  summer  for  recreational  and  training 
programs  for  urban  youth.  I  hope  that  you 
can  begin  right  now  to  plan  for  such  pro- 
grams not  only  at  Camp  Perry  but  also  at 
other  Defense  installations  throughout  the 
country  This  Is  an  Idea  which  needs  plan- 
ning and  preparation,  and  I  hope  we  can 
begin  now  to  think  about  what  we  can 
arrange  for  next  summer 

.\saln  my  thanks  for  your  continuing  con- 
cern and  assistance. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts 
This  morning  in  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Subcommittee  we  heard  the  testi- 
mony of  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army 
David  McGiffert.  His  pre.sentation  was 
eloquent  evidence  of  the  responsible  man- 
ner in  which  the  Army  has  approached 
what  is.  at  best,  an  anachronistic  man- 
date from  Congress.  Unfortunately,  the 
members  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion, who  are  the  primary  beneficiaries 
of  the  civilian  marksmanship  program. 
have  found  It  necessary  to  make  exag- 
serated  and  un.supportable  claims  about 
the  contribution  of  the  program  to  mili- 
tary preparedness.  Mr.  McGiffert  .should 
be  complimented  for  his  frank  admis- 
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sion  that  the  program  affects  \)nly  a 
miniscule  proportion  of  Army  recruits 
and  draftees,  that  the  DCM  assistance 
goes  in  large  part  to  people  who  are  too 
old  ever  to  serve  in  the  military,  and  that 
marksmanship  training  is  but  one  of  the 
many  qualities  necessary  in  a  good  fight- 
ing man.  In  addition,  it  is  clear  from  the 
discussion  we  had  this  morning  that  rifle 
preparation  can  be  obtained  just  as  well 
from  individual  hunting,  target  firing 
and  other  shooting  activities  as  it  can 
from  DCM  Club  membership.  In  fact 
it  is  plain  that  large  numbers  of  recruits 
come  to  the  Army  with  such  non-DCM 
shooting  backgrounds.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  these  boys,  whose  num- 
bers are  up  to  20  times  greater  than  the 
number  of  DCM  boys,  would  not  stUl 
enter  the  Army  in  substantial  numbers 
even  if  there  were  no  DCM  program  at 
all. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Army  will  do  a 
careful,  objective,  and  dispassionate  cost- 
effectiveness  analysis  of  this  program. 
The  information  that  is  available  at  this 
point  indicates  to  me  that  it  will  be  hard 
to  find  any  continuing  justification  for 
the  many  millions  of  dollars  being 
poured  into  the  civilian  marksmanship 
program,  but  I  shall  certainly  look  for- 
ward to  seeing  the  Army's  conclusions  in 
this  regard. 


ing  terror,  fear,  turmoil,  and  death  in 
their  wake.  How  refreshing  it  is  to  see  a 
builder  of  nations  and  a  happy,  prosper- 
ous and  advancing  people  for  a  change. 

Mr.  President;  it  is  my  belief  that  as 
Puerto  Rico  has  reaffirmed  its  faith  in  its 
commonwealth  status,  it  will  continue  to 
move  ahead  toward  its  eventual  goal  of 
a  totally  new  life  for  all  its  people. 

In  microcosm,  Puerto  Rico  represents 
what  all  of  Latin  America  can  and  should 
be.  Mufioz-Marin  has  blazed  a  trail  along 
with  men  like  Romulo  Betancourt  and 
Eduardo  Frei. 

Democracy  and  popular  re()resentation 
can  and  do  work  when  they  are  given 
the  proper  conditions. 


SUCCESS  IN  THE  CARIBBEAN 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  satisfaction  at  the  out- 
come of  the  recent  plebiscite  in  Puerto 
Rico.  Now  the  Commonwealth  can  turn 
all  of  its  considerable  energies  away  from 
debate  on  what  their  status  shall  be  vis- 
a-vis the  United  States.  It  can  apply 
these  ever-growing  energies  to  the  task 
of  making  this  island  commonwealth  the 
finest  showpiece  of  democracy  and  free 
enterprise  in  the  Caribbean. 

I  cannot  praise  too  highly  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico,  who  have  done  so  much  to 
help  themselves.  In  a  few  short  years 
they  have  almost  completely  remade  the 
I'ace  of  their  Compionwealth. 

Where  there  wei-e  slums,  there  are  now 
modern  housing  units.  Where  there  was 
the  constant  menace  of  disease,  there 
are  now  healthy,  active  citizens.  Where 
there  was  poverty,  there  is  now  a  throb- 
omg,  active  and  growing  economy.  What 
a  lesson  to  those  who  seek  the  answer  to 
all  problems  through  the  gun  and  ter- 
rorist act.  Enormous  credit  is  due  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  who  have  supplied 
brains.  Initiative,  sweat,  and  muscle. 

But  no  tribute  to  Puerto  Rico  can  be 
given  without  mentioning  one  of  Latin 
America's  alltime  true  democrats  and 
men  of  vision;  Luis  Muiioz-Marin. 

Tirelessly,  patiently,  and  brilliantly  he 
has  led  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  to  a 
greater  group  awareness  and  a  sense  of 
political  maturity  to  go  with  their  eco- 
nomic growth.  The  intelligence  of  their 
decision  in  the  recent  plebiscite  Is  not 
only  due  to  the  care  he  has  taken  and 
efforts  he  has  put  in,  but  also  to  the  bril- 
liance of  his  arguments  as  he  stimiped 
the  island  on  behalf  of  the  common- 
wealth concept. 

There  are  so  many  men  today  who 
take  pleasure  in  destroying.  They  roam 
our  world  like  birds  of  evil  passage,  leav- 


CHILDREN  BORN  IN  VIETNAM  OF 
ASIAN  MOTHERS  AND  AMERI- 
CAN   FATHERS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  although 
it  is  not  a  memorial  formally  adopted  by 
the  Oregon  State  Legislature,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  memorial  petition  signed  by  a 
great  many  members  of  the  Oregon  State 
Legislature.  I  think  it  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  because  it  deals 
with  an  aspect  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
that  Congress  and  the  American  people 
have  preferred  to  ignore  ever  since  our 
involvement  began. 

It  concerns  the  children  born  in  Viet- 
nam of  Asian  mothers  and  American 
fathers.  The  situation  there  is  reminis- 
cent of  that  which  prevailed  for  many 
years  in  Korea,  and  still  causes  consider- 
able anguish  in  that  country.  Harry 
Holt,  of  Creswell,  Oreg.,  undertook  a 
magnificent  program  to  bring  these  or- 
phans of  American  fathers  back  to  the 
United  States  for  adoption.  Mr.  Holt's 
program  was  remarkably  successful.  Yet 
no  similar  program  has  been  undertaken 
for  the  Vietnam  war  orphans. 

In  order  that  this  subject  may  receive 
some  thought  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gr«s  and  the  American  public,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  memorial, 
which  was  introduced  in  the  Oregon  Leg- 
islature, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Memorial   to   Congress 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled: 

We,  your  memorialists,  members  of  the 
Fifty-fourth  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Oregon,  most  respectfully  represent 
as  follows: 

Whereas  children  of  Asian  mothers  are  be- 
ing born  in  Southeast  Asia,  fathered  by 
members  of  our  American  Armed  Forces;  and 

Whereas  in  Asia  countries  a  child  belongs 
to  the  father,  never  the  mother,  and  lacking 
a  father,  has  no  family,  no  one  authorized 
to  register  his  birth,  and  Is,  therefore,  almost 
universally  denied  the  rights  of  schooling 
and,  later,  of  access  to  normal  employment; 
and 

Whereas  such  am  Ameraslan  child  Is  a 
stateless  person,  one  without  a  country,  and, 
hence,  a  special  kind  of  orphan,  condemned 
to  anger  and  bitterness  at  his  lot,  and,  usual- 
ly to  the  company  of  those  like  hln^  who 
often  form  roving  bands  of  Juveniles;  and 

Whereas  these  children  generally  prove  to 
be  individuals  of  real  ability  and  talent,  with 
potential  for  normal  and  wholesome  per- 
sonality development,  and  the  possibility  of 
making  real  contributions  to  society;  and 


Whereas  such  organization  as  Fathers 
Anonymous,  founded  by  Nobel  prize-winner, 
author,  and  former  Asia  missionary,  Pear) 
Buck,  seek  to  contact  the  fathers  of  these 
children  and  discreetly  arrange  their  volun- 
tary support;   and 

Whereas  the  government  is  responsible  for 
the  presence  of  our  young  men  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  for  their  being  uprooted  from  home, 
family,  and  other  community  restraints; 
now,  therefore, 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  undersigned  mem- 
bers of  the  Fifty-fourth  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Oregon : 

(1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
memorialized  to  appropriate  funds  needed  to 
aid  in  the  care,  support,  and  later  adoption 
of  Amerasian  children  within  the  United 
States. 

(2)  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  and  to  each  member  of 
the   Oregon   Congressional   Delegation. 

(Signed  by  71  members  of  the  Oregon  State 
Legislature.) 


CRAFT  POLL  OF  AFL-CIO  UNION 
MEMBERS  ON  PUBLIC  ISSUES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  AFL-CIO  Committee  on  Political 
Educatibn  recently  made  an  extensive 
survey  of  the  attitude  of  trade  union 
members  on  political  and  other  issues. 
Alexander  E.  Barkan,  director  of  COPE, 
has  wTitten  a  report  on  this  survey  for 
the  forthcoming  issue  of  the  American 
Federatlonist,  the  official  monthly  maga- 
zine of  the  AFL-CIO. 

In  view  of  the  interest  that  has  been 
expressed  in  this  survey,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Barkan's  report 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Craft  Poll  of  AFL-CIO  Union  Members  on 

PtTBLic  Issues 
(By  Alexander   E.   Barkan.   Director   of   the 
AFL-CIO,  Committee  on  Political  Education) 

Union  members  today  would  vote  over- 
whelmingly for  President  Johnson's  reelec- 
tion against  any  potential  Republican  can- 
didate. They  support  the  President's  legis- 
lative achievements  and  endorse  the  legis- 
lative goals  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  Pres- 
ident. Yet  there  Is  some  uncertainty  and 
unease  among  unionists,  notably  concerning 
Jobs  and  economic  security,  tome  areas  of 
civil  rights  and  'Viet  Nam,  though  the  vast 
majority  of  union  members  support  the 
President's  conduct  of  the  war  there. 

These  are  among  the  major  general  find- 
ings of  a  survey  taken  among  union  mem- 
bers by  professional  pollster  John  Kraft. 
Those  Intevlewed  did  not  know  the  pwU  was 
Just  of  union  members  or  who  sponsored  the 
poll. 

Behind  these  generalities  are  a  host  of 
specifics  that  point  up  the  attitudes  of  union 
members  toward  their  unions  and  their  gov- 
ernment in  the  mid  1960s. 

The  scientific  accuracy  of  the  poll  is  above 
question.  It  was  conducted  among  a  cross- 
section  of  1,700  union  members  represent- 
ing 12  separate  international  unions — in- 
dustrial, craft  and  service.  An  accurate  age, 
sex,  regional  and  racial  sampling  was  In- 
volved. 

Though  1,700  may  appear  to  be  a  small 
figure  among  an  overall  AFL-CIO  member- 
ship of  some  13.5  million.  In  the  world  of 
opinion  polling  It  is  actually  a  large 
sampling,  far  more  generous  than  moet. 
Major  national  polls — Harris,  Gallup  and 
others — normally  rely  on  a  sampling  of  only 
between  2,000  and  4,000  in  forecasting  the 
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outcome  of  presidential  elections  among  a 
potential  vote  of  more  than  110  million. 

The  Kraft  survey  was  commissioned  by 
the  AFL-CIO  Committee  on  PoiUlcal  Educa- 
tion. Its  findings  reflect  the  feelings  .md 
opinions  of  members  as  of  January  1967. 
when  the  poll  w;is  conducted. 

From  the  survey,  this  general  profile 
emerged  of  the  trade  ur.lon  member   tcxlay 

32  percent  of  anion  families  are  in  the 
$5,000  to  $7,500  a  yeiir  Income  range  (  figures 
embrace  total  family  income  of  the  union 
member,  thus  Including  in  many  cases  the 
working  wife  of  a  member  and  or  working 
offspring) ;  ,  ^,^ 

46  percent  are  in  the  $7  500  to  $lo,000  a 


tion,  76  percent  said  •yes."  Ninety-one  per- 
cent backed  truln-ln-packaglng  legislation 
and  a  like  perceniagt  supported  truth-in- 
lendlng 

There  were  lower,  but  stiU  substantial, 
percent.iges  of  support  for  expanded  federal 
aid  to  educ.itlon.  67  percent,  and  a  minimum 
wage  increase.  71  percent. 

Support  for  repeal  of  Taft-Hartley  Section 
14ibi  was  2-1  among  members,  with  54  per- 
cent agreeing  14' bi  should  be  repealed.  23 
percent  disagreeing  and  23  percent  not  sure. 
Support  lor  repeal  was  strongest  where 
awareness  of  the  right  to  work"  issue  was 
highest  In  states  where  an  open  shop  law 
prevails,  and  In  states  where  It  hits  been  a 
live    Issue,    union    members    overwhelmingly 


vear  income  range:                       .,  .             . .   ,_              ,  ^ 

25  Dercent  of  union  members  are  less  than  reject  It  and  want  14(bi  repealed. 

lOvearsold  "^'^^  strongest  support   lor  AFLCIO  posl- 

ne&Tly  5o'  percent   are   less   than   40   years  tlons   on   almost    all    major   issues   occurred 

nearly  50  percent  of  all  members  now  live 
in  suburbs; 

nearly  75  percent  of  members  under  40  Ave 
In  suburbs: 

about  20  percent  of  union  members  are 
women: 

about  13  percent  of  union  members  are 
Negro,  and  4  percent  are  Mexican.  Oriental 
or  other; 

25  percent  of  present  members  have  be- 
longed to  their  union  :or  5  years  or  less; 

54  percent  have  belonged  to  their  unlor. 
for  10  year  or  more. 

5B  percent  identify  themselves  as  Demo- 
crats 16  percent  as  Republicans  17  percen- 
as  independents  and  3  percent  are  not  sure 
When  the  union  members  were  asked  their 
choice  for  President,  they  declared  themselves 
emphatically  for  the  reelection  of  Lyndon 
Johnson  against  any  GOP  contender.  For 
example,  the  President  would  defeat  former 
Vice-President  Richard  Nixon  55-22.  Michi- 
gan Governor  George  Romney  46-30.  Cali- 
fornia Governor  Ronald  Reagan  60-16.  and 
New  York  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller  55-20 
( see  box  i . 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  the  Kraft  poll 
was  conducted  m  January,  when  the  Presi- 
dent's popularity  as  refiected  m  national 
polls  generally  was  lower  than  today.  The 
Louis  Harris  poll  in  January  showed  only 
43  percent  who  gave  the  President  a  good 
Job  rating  By  June,  it  had  soared  to  58  per- 
cent Any  Increise  In  his  popularity  among 
the  publlc-at-l.irije  inevitably  would  be  ac- 
companied bv  a  like,  or  greater.  Increase  in 
his  standing:  among  union  members.  In  the 
January  flndlnk;s  of  the  Kraft  poll,  among 
only  one  groun  of  unionists  did  the  President 
trail  any  potential  GOP  opponent  Union 
members  under  30  at  that  time  favored 
Governor   Romney   over   LBJ.   47  42. 

When  members  were  asked  how  they  voted 
In  the  presidential  election  of  1964.  they  re- 
sponded Johnson  over  former  Senator  Barry 
Goldwater  by  60-12  A;^ked  how  they  would 
vote  touay  if  the  same  two  were  paired,  mem- 
bers declared  56-  15  for  Johnson,  a  remarkably 
slight  slippage  given  the  President's  length 
of  time  In  office  and  the  momentous  events 
of  his  tenure 

The  President'^  popularity  as  a  candidate 
is  mirrored  in  the  widespread  acceptance  of 
his  legislative  achievements  and  goals,  most 
of  which  are  supported  by  the  AFL-CTO 

Members  were  queried  on  the  m.ijor  na- 
tional Issues  of  recent  years  as  to  their  degree 
of  support  or  opposition  From  medicare  to 
pollution  control  they  backed  by  huge  mar- 
gins the  achievements  and  ain^  of  the  Ad- 
ministration and  projected  improvements  in 
most  progressive  programs  already  on  the 
books  ( see  box  i 

For  example  when  asked  if  medicare  cover- 
age should  be  expanded.  74  percent  re- 
spflhded  "yes  "  A.=ked  if  they  supported  fed- 
eral efforts  toward  water  pollution  control, 
94  percent  said  "yes  '  and  91  percent  we  e 
for  air  pollution  control  programs  On  ex- 
panding the  scope  of  workmen's  compensa- 


amoiig  women  members 

Interestingly,  a  mild  division  between 
younger  and  older  members  crops  up  In  the 
degree  of  support  evidenced  for  certain  Is- 
sues More  recent  prominent  l.ssues — like  air 
and  water  pollution  control  and  consumer 
legislation — achieve  a  slightly  higher  degree 
of  support  among  younger  than  among  older 
members  Conversely,  Issues  that  dwelled  in 
Congress  for  years  -issues  with  roots  in  the 
1930s.  40s  and  50s— garner  higher  support 
among  older  than  among  younger  members 
Medicare  for  example,  gets  75  percent  sup- 
port from  members  In  their  408  and  78  per- 
cent from  members  50  and  over,  while  It  gets 
70  percent  support  from  members  under  30. 
many  of  whom  apparently  view  it  as  a  prob- 
lem that  won't  crop  up  for  them  until  far 
down  the  road 

Despite  their  clear  approval  of  President 
Johnson's  performance  and  program,  union 
members — like  other  Americans-  -do  not 
view  contemporary  America  as  Elysium 
They've  got  problems  and  in  their  minds 
the  problems  are  big  ones. 

Members  polled  were  ;isked  this  question: 
"What  are  the  big  problems  on  your  mind — 
the  things  that  bother  you  and  should  be 
getting  attention"""  The  Issues  clearly  up- 
permost in  their  minds  were  those  involving 
Jobs  and  economic  security,  the  war  in  Viet 
Nam  and  civil  rights. 

Fifty-three  percent  of  all  members  listed 
economic  problems  ranging  from  the  cost 
of  living  and  taxes  to  the  employment  pic- 
ture and  wages.  Forty-two  percent  listed  the 
war  in  Viet  Nam.  with  the  largest  percent- 
age of  these  supporting  the  President'! 
policies  there  More  than  33  percent  listed 
civil  rights  as  a  major  Issue.  While  most 
members  supported  civil  rights  progress  m 
voting  and  public  accommodations,  support 
for  open  housing  was  slightly  below  the  50 
percent  point 

Beyond  these,  concern  about  many  other 
issues  reflected  the  members'  special  In- 
dividual problems.  For  example,  one  of  the 
biggest  problem.?  for  niembers  in  their  40s 
and  early  50s  turned  out  to  be  education. 
It  is  they,  lifter  all.  who  have  children  In 
the  schools  and  nearlng.  or  at.  college  age. 
Members  were  asked  what  problems  the 
President  should  wrestle  with  and  which 
ones  are  in  the  province  of  congressmen  and 
senators.  The  weight  of  responsibility  for 
action  on  almost  all  major  Issues,  in  the 
eyes  of  members,  falls  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  President  The  White  House.  In  their 
view,  is  where  the  action  is. 

Finally,  in  terms  of  issues,  Kraft  found 
that  suburban  living  naturally  has  directed 
members'  attention  to  suburban  problems, 
often  in  higher  priority  than  national  is- 
sues Members  In  the  suburbs  share  their 
neighbors'  concern  about  local  tax  assess- 
ments, zoning,  sewage  and  garbage  disposal, 
street  repairs,  transportation  and  school 
bond  Issues.  It  Is  not  that  they  change 
from  liberal  Jckylls  to  conservative  Hydes 
the  moment  they  cross  they  city  line  Into 
the  suburbs;    it  Is  that  in  many  cases  their 


roster   of   i'l'erest    In   shuffled   and   becomes 
more  locally-oriented. 

In  his  polling.  Kraft  found  most  tmlon 
members  — 64  percent  of  them— quickly  re- 
ferred to  their  membership  when  asked  to 
list  affiliations  with  various  public,  private, 
church  or  job-related  organi/.ation.s  Ail  of 
those  sampled  answered  affirmatively  when 
asked  directly  If  they  are  union  members 

Yet  thoug.h  their  status  as  members  is 
clearly  in  tiie  forefront  of  their  conscious- 
ness, this  is  no  guarantee  of  member  partici- 
pation. Nor  does  it  assure  that  the  member 
is  always  listening  when  the  union  ipeak.' 
These  facts  became  apparent  when  Kra!- 
asked  a  related  question  about  attendance 
at  meetings  and  attention  paid  to  union 
publications. 

The  poll  revealed  that  about  20  percent 
of  members  reported  attending  almost  ever\- 
local  union  meeting- -a  surprisingly  high 
figure— and  that  an  additional  14  percent 
attend  "quite  frequently."  However,  son-.e 
36  percent  attend  "rarely  "  Members  under 
30  vears  of  age  rate  highest  in  reguUir  at- 
tendance, while  this  age  group  also  has  the 
largest  percentage  attending  meetings  only 
rarely 

Some  63  percent  of  all  members  answered 
that  they  read  their  union  publications  "a 
lot  "  The  highest  readership  w.w  among 
members  50  years  and  older.  77  percent  cf 
whom  answered  they  pay  a  lot  of  attention 
Uj  their  union  pubilcut.on.s  i  Four  percen: 
reported  they  receive  no  union  publication, 
which  suggests  a  problem  in  union  adminis- 
tration or  the  age-old  problem  of  keeping  . 
mailing  lists  up-to-date. i 

The  entire  area  of  communications 
emerged  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  sec- 
tions of  the  poll.  For.  though  members  ty 
and  large  read  their  union  Journals,  they 
appear  to  rely  generally  on  television,  dally 
papers  and  magazines  In  that  order— as 
their  mo.st  trusted  sources  of  Information 

Forty-seven  percent  responded  that  TV 
Is  their  most  reliable  source  i  small  wonder— 
the  poll  found  that  58  percent  of  members 
spend  10  or  more  hours  per  week  In  front  of 
the  tube) ;  31  percent  look  to  the  daily  news- 
papers and  about  9  percent  to  weekly  news 
magazines.  Radio  ran  a  poor  fourth;  only  6 
percent  of  members  consider  It  the  most 
reliable  information  source. 

Despite  the  overwhelming  competition  of 
the  mass  media,  however,  it  was  clear  that  a 
fair  portion  of  members  still  look  to  union 
•sources  as  helpful,  reliable  providers  of  in- 
formation From  a  list  of  sources  of  informa- 
tion, only  President  Johnson,  a  leading 
nightly  network  TV  newscaster  and  a  major 
weekly  news  magazine  came  before  AFl-CIO 
President  George  Meany  as  the  "most  help- 
ful source  for  information."  Considered  in 
context,  this  Is  an  excellent  showing  The 
regularity  of  national  exposure  for  the  Presi- 
dent, a  iilghtly  network  broadcaster  and  a 
news  magazine  obviously  far  exceed.^  the  ex- 
posure President  Meany  achieves  on  a  na- 
tional platform  Of  those  who  n.imed  Presi- 
dent Meany.  78  percent  did  so  because  he 
■  represents  mv  interests,  levels  with  me.  tries 
to  solve  problems."  This  was  a  lar  higher 
percentage  of  identity  of  Interest  between 
the  persons  pulled  and  the  information 
sijurce  selected  than  any  other  listed  source 
achieved. 

The  Kraft  poll  on  the  whole  is  encourag- 
ing It  indicates  that  the  policy  positions 
adopted  by  the  AFL  CIO  convention  ac- 
curately reflect  the  feelings  of  union  mem- 
bership, with  the  single  exception  of  opeii 
occupancv  housing  This  has  43  percent 
overall  support  and  48  percent  support 
among  members  under  30. 

Yet  there  are  warning  signals  Where  sup- 
port appears  least  strong  generally  is  among 
vounger  members  and  more  and  more  the 
t?ade  u  lion  movement  Is  becoming  a 
younger  movement. 

While  two-thirds  of  members  over  30.  fcf 
example,  said  they  pay  a  lot  of  attention  to 
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their  union  publications,  only  half  of  those 
under  30  do. 

Though  members  under  30  were  more  em- 
phatic in  believing  their  union  should  take 
a  stand  on  important  issues,  they  responded 
generally  In  lower  percentages  in  supporting 
their  union's  positions. 

Though  a  higher  percentage  of  young 
members  reported  they  attend  union  meet- 
ings "nearly  always,"  a  higher  percentage  of 
them  also  answered  they  "never"  attend. 

On  some  basic  union  positions  In  support 
of  old-line,  though  still  crucial,  matters  It 
IS  the  younger  members  whose  support  Is 
softest.  (This  problem,  it  should  be  pointed 
out.  is  not  unique  to  the  labor  movement. 
Throughout  all  groups  in  society  today,  It  Is 
the  younger  members  who  are  most  restive.) 

It  Is  the  younger  members  who  are  both 
less  informed  and  less  concerned  with  these 
issues.  The  tribulations  of  30  years  ago  are 
remote  from  a  young  member"s  experience. 
The  Depression  is  a  moment  of  history  and 
the  Issues  it  spawned  are  tangential  to  his 
own  life  or  unrelated  to  his  problems.  To 
younger  members.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
who  was  a  live  Inspiration  to  many  of  us, 
18  but  a  name  In  the  history  books  and  his 
great  achievements  a  matter  for  the  archives. 

The  1960s  and  their  unique  problems  are 
what  is  right  now  to  the  younger  member 
and  the  problems  of  yesteryear  seem  to  bear 
little  if  any  relationship  to  the  problems  he 
sees  today  and  tomorrow. 

As  with  the  younger  member,  so  with  the 
suburban  member.  There  is  no  minimizing 
the  Impact  of  local  issues  on  the  life  of  a 
suburbanite.  In  his  mind,  the  Issues  are 
deeply  important  and.  in  fact,  they  are.  They 
Involve  his  welfare  as  Intimately  as  most  of 
the  larger  national  Issues.  They  Involve  his 
home,  his  money,  his  child's  education,  his 
security,  his  recreation.  In  effect,  we  compete 
with  these  problems  when  we  attempt  to  cap- 
ture the  member"s  attention  and  these  are 
problems  which  from  a  national  level  are 
hard  to  articulate  and  even  harder  to  engage. 

It  Indicates  that  for  many  members  we 
have  not  yet  succeeded  In  showing  that  na- 
tional Issues  have  as  great  an  Impact  on  their 
dally  lives  and  welfare  as  local  ones. 

In  all.  the  problems  faced  are  far  easier 
to  define  than  to  deal  with  and  the  Kraft 
poll  projects  more  questions  than  answers. 

For  example.  In  terms  of  labor's  political 
efforts,  is  there  a  way  to  channel  the  subur- 
ban member's  natural  Interest  In  local  af- 
fairs and  candidates  to  constructive  action  In 
the  COPE  program,  which  Is  geared  primarily 
to  national  Issues  and  candidates?  Can  COPE 
organize  In  the  suburbs  first  around  local 
Issues?  Can  It  then  branch  out  to  Involve 
suburban  members  In  national  issues  and  be- 
hind COPE-endorsed  national  candidates?  We 
now  have  pilot  projects  seeking  ways  to  reach 
and  involve  members  in  the  suburbs. 

Most  importantly,  can  the  labor  movement 
In  it,'^  political  and  all  other  asjjects  keep  the 
commitment  and  loyalty  of  its  younger  mem- 
bers, who  make  up  an  ever  larger  part  of 
the  movement?  There  is  evidence  that  most 
of  them  enter  with  commitment.  Some  in- 
ternational unions  are  making  efforts  now 
through  new-member  programs  to  fan  the 
commitment  and  keep  it  burning.  A  COPE 
program  with  building  trades  apprentices  Is 
attempting  to  Interest  them  in  labor's  politi- 
cal activities  and  to  Involve  them  in  the  po- 
litical life  of  their  communities.  Is  there 
more  we  can  do? 

These  and  other  questions  suggest  them- 
selves as  a  result  of  the  Kraft  poll's  fi"ndlngs. 
The  final  question  Is:  Can  we  find  the 
answers? 

Speaking  for  COPE.  I  say  we  must  and  we 
will. 

HOW  me:mbers  Tar<N  the  isstjes 
Following  Is  the  degree  of  union  member 
support,  expressed  In  percentages,  on  some 
ol  the  major  Issues  of  today : 


|ln  percent] 


Age  group 


Total 


Expanding  medicare: 

Agree,  

Disagree 

Not  sure... - 

Water  pollution  control: 

Agree 

Disagree 

Not  sure. --- 

Truth  in  lending: 

Agree - 

Disagree 

Not  sure 

Repeal  sec.  14(b): 

Agree — 

Disagree 

Not  sure 

Air  pollution  control: 

Agree 

Disagree 

Not  sure .. 

Improved  workman's 
compensation: 

Agree 

Disagree 

Not  sure 

Truth  in  packaging: 

Agree -- 

Disagree 

Not  sure 

Higher  minimum  wage 

Agree 

Disagree — 

Not  sure.-- 

Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion: 

Agree-- — 

Disagree 

Not  sure — 

Open  housing: 

Agree — 

Disagree 

Not  sure 


74 
13 

13 

94 
2 
4 

91 
4 
5 

54 
23 
23 

91 
4 
5 


76 
U 
13 

91 
3 
6 

71 

21 

8 


67 

20 
13 

43 
46 
11 


70 
15 
15 

98 


93 
4 
3 

55 
25 
20 

95 
3 

2 


77 

15 

8 


75 
U  I 
11 

94 
3 
3 

91 
5 
4 

55 
24 
21 

89 
6 
5 


78 
10 
12 


92 

93  ; 

2 

,     3 

6 

'     4 

72 

73 

23 

20 

5 

7 

71 

70  1 

19 

21 

10 

9 

48 

41 

48 

48 

4 

11 

78 

9 

13 

91 
3 
6 


4 
8 

53 
20 
27 

89 
4 
7 


73 

8 

19 

89 
3 
8 

67 
20 
13 


61 

21 
18 

39 
43 
18 


now   MtMBERS   WOULD  VOTE 

The  Kraft  poll  revealed  that,  as  of  January 
1967,  union  members  would  have  voted  for 
P>resldent  Johnson's  reelectioia  overwhelm- 
ingly against  any  of  the  prominently-men- 
tioned potential  Republican  candidates.  Since 
January  represented  a  low  ebb  In  tne  Presi- 
dent's popularity  WTth  the  public  at  large 
and  since  recent  public  opinion  polls  show  a 
sharp  upturn  in  his  popularity,  inevitably 
this  would  refiect  an  even  higher  standing 
for  the  President  among  union  members  than 
the  following  figures  show: 

|ln  percent] 


WHAT    MEMBERS    SEE    AS    PBOBLEMS 

The  Kraft  poll  asked  union  members  this 
question:  "What  are  the  big  problems  on 
your  mind — the  things  that  bother  you  and 
should  be  getting  attention?" 

The  three  big  Issues  on  their  minds  and 
how  they  feel  about  them  follow.  The  figure 
In  parentheses  represents  the  percentage  of 
those  polled  who  mentioned  the  Issue,  Per- 
centages under  It  represent  those  who  felt 
the  listed  aspect  of  the  overall  Issue  was  most 
Important. 

[In  percent! 


Economic 

High  cost  o(  living 

Taxes.- 

Unemployment 

Wages,  salaries 

Working  cond'tions-. 

Other...  

Vietnam 

President  doing  best 
he  can 

Escalate  war 

End  war— make 
peace 

Escalate  or  get  out... 

National  unity, 
patriotism 

Stop  (lessen)  foreign 
aid — 

All     other     foreign 
affairs. - 
Civil  rights  and  law  en- 
forcement  

Open  housing 

Juvenile  delinquency. 

Back  civil  rights  prog- 
ress    

More  police  protec- 
tion  

Crime  rate .   .. 

Highway  safety   . . . 

Auto  safety 

All  other  civil  rights 
and  law  enforce- 
ment..     


Total 


Age  group 


Under 
30 


30  to 
49 


50  and 
over 


(53) 


(42) 


(61 

(55) 

20 

13 

13 

28 

13 

3 

10 

5 

2 

1 

3 

5 

(56) 

(37) 

(33) 


20 
13 

8 
5 

5 

3 

2 

(49) 

10 
7 


7 
7 
2 


13 
9 

6 
2 

1  I 

5  I 

1 

(20)1 

3  I 
6 


(44) 
8 

21 
5 
4 
1 
5 
(33) 

11 
5 

8 

2   ■ 

1 
5 

1 

(30) 
3 
3 


Total 

Age  group 

Under 
30 

30  to 
49 

50  and 
over 

Johnson  

55 
22 
IS 

8 
46 
30 
19 

S 

60 
16 
17 

7 

55 
20. 
18 

7 

55 

25 

12 

8 

42 
47 
10 

1 
57 
23 
15 

5 
58 
27 

8 

7 

53 
21 
18 

8 
43 
29 
25 

3 
62 
16 
16 

6 
55 

\^ 
6 

55 
21 

Not  sure.. 

11 

Neither     

10 

Johnson 

51 

Romney         . 

25 

Not  sure 

17 

Neither.. 

7 

Johnson _. 

59 

Reagan 

Not  sure 

13 
20 

Neither     ...  , 

3 

Johnson  ^.. 

55 

Rockefeller 

Not  sure            

Neither             

19 
V 
9 

HOW    THE    PRESS    DISTORTED    THE    POLL 

Before  being  released,  the  Kraft  poll  was 
the  subject  of  a  spate  of  newspaper  stories — 
most  of  them  completely  distorted. 

On  the  basis  only  of  hearsay.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  ran  a  lengthy  article  on  the 
poll  last  month.  One  press  service  picked 
up.  and  provided  wider  distribution  fcr.  the 
Journal  piece.  In  an  article  crowded  with 
distortions  and  Inaccuracies,  some  of  the 
worst  of  them  were  these : 

The  Journal  claimed  the  poll  showed: 
"Labor's  traditional  legislative  goals  are  far 
out  of  line  with  union  members'  mam  in- 
terests. .  .  .  The  AFL-CIO's  No.  1  goal  in  this 
session  of  Congress — boosting  social  secu- 
rity payments — draws  more  boos  than 
cheers.  .  .  ." 

The  fact  is:  The  poll  reflected  overwhelm- 
ing support  among  union  members  for  AFlr- 
CIO  legislative  positions  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  open  occupancy  housing.  Further, 
a  social  sectu"lty  per  se  was  not  included  as 
a  question  In  the  poll.  Medicare  was.  and 
members'  support  for  expanded  medicare 
was  74  percent. 

The  Journal  claimed:  "A  surprisingly  high 
proportion  of  rank-and-filers  won't  readily 
admit  they  belong  to  a  union."  They  "owned 
up  to  being  union  members  only  when 
pressed.  .  .  ." 

The  fact  is:  Sixty-four  percent  of  mem- 
bers quickly  Identified  themselves  as  such 
when  asked  to  iiame  their  associations  from 
a  list  of  various  church,  civic,  social  and  Job- 
related  organizations.  The  rest,  when  asked 
If  they  were  members  of  a  union,  answered 
affirmatively  without  hesitation  The  loaded 
phrases  in  the  Journal  article,  "won't  read- 
ily admit"  and  "owned  up."  make  it  appear 
many  members  view  their  membership  as 
something  sinister  and  to  be  hidden  at  all 
costs.  This  was  not  the  case. 

The  Journal  claimed:  "The  poll's  political 
findings  were  stunning.  .  .  ."'  It  quoted  "one 
Incredulous  union  man"  as  saying.  "It 
showed  almost  anyone  could  beat  Lyndon 
Johnson  In  1968,  even  (Illinois  Republican 
Senator)    Charles   Percy." 

The  fact  is:  President  Johnson  was  an 
overwhelming  favorite  for  reelection  among 
union  members  when  pitted  In  the  poll 
against  the  most  prominently  mentioned 
potential  Republican  candidates,  Michigan 
Governor  George  Romney,  former  Vlce-Pres- 
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Ident  Richard  Nixon,  Calllornia  Governor 
Ronald  Reagan  and  New  York  Goveinor 
Nelson  Rockefeller.  Senator  Percys  ni'tne  did 
not  even  figure  In  the  poll 


CONCLUSION  OP^  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mf 
President,  is  there  further  n:oimng  busi- 
ness? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business''  If  not,  morn- 
ing buslnes.s  is  concluded 


INTEREST  EQUALIZATION  TAX  EX- 
TENSION ACT  OF  19G7 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President.  I  move  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
ished business  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title 

The  Legislative  Clerk  A  bill  HR 
60981  to  provide  an  extension  of  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bilL  

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Viri?inia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that. 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  rule 
Vin.   I   be   permitted   to   spealc   out   of 

order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We.st  Virginia  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered 


RIOTS  IN  THE  CITIES 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
identr- 
A   thousnnd    ye.irs    scarce    serve    to   form    a 

state; 
An  hour  may  lay  It  in  the  dust 

{Byron— Ch tide  Harold  \ . 

Mr.  President,  the  city  of  Detroit  has 
now  been  added  to  the  scores  of  US. 
cities  that  have  recently  been  plagued 
with  destructive  race  riots  The  Wasli- 
inpton  Evening  Star  of  ye.sterday  re- 
ported that  Michigan  Gov  Geo.-;e  Ro:n- 
ney  and  Mayor  Jerome  Cavana.^h  had 
"asked  President  Johnson  for  .5,000  Fed- 
eral troops  as  Negro  riotini;  raged  into  its 
second  day  and  claimed  its  fourth  life  " 
The  Washington  Star  also  stated  that  the 
request  was  "the  second  for  Federal  help 
that  Romney  and  Cavanagh  had  made  in 
the  wake  of  the  worst  racial  rioting  to  hit 


Detroit  since  1943.'  The  Star  story  stated 

that— 

Rumney  withdrew  the  earlier  request  mo- 
tnenti  after  making  it  believing  that  Feder.il 
troops  might  be  needed  In  other  areas  of  the 
country  hit  by  racial  strife  over  the  week- 
end. 

The  Star  indicated  that  1.000  State 
and  local  police  and  6,000  National 
Guardsmen  were  already  on  the  scene. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  fully  in  accord  with 
the  idea  that  Federal  troop.s  should  be 
used  if  and  when  a  situation  involving  in- 
surrection has  gotten  entirely  out  of 
hand  and  if  the  troops  are  requested  by 
appropriate  authorities  However.  I  am 
against  the  use  of  Federal  troops  to  pre- 
.seive  peace  until  such  time  as  the  sit- 
uation has  gone  entirely  beyond  the 
power  of  a  State  to  control  it.  and.  from 
the  facts  as  stated  by  the  Star  on  yes- 
terday, it  is  not  entirely  clear  that  the 
Governor  had  utilized  all  of  the  force*  at 
Ins  di.-p.:;.«al  before  asking  for  US  troops. 
It  .seems  to  me  that  with  10,000  Army  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  in  Michigan,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  hundreds  of  city  and  State 
policemen,  the  rioters  could  have  l)een 
.subdued 

If  I  were  the  Governor  of  a  State.  I 
would  feel  it  my  duty  to  utilize,  to  the 
utmost,  all  of  the  forces  at  my  command 
t)efore  calling  upon,  as  a  final  resort,  th" 
?\'deral  Government  to  intervene  with 
military  force  This  is  not  to  say  that  I 
am  against  the  u.se  of  Federal  troops,  if 
necessary  I  say  that  Federal  troops 
should  be  used  only  as  a  last  resort. 

News  reports  having  stated  that  6.000 
National  Guardsmen  were  on  the  scene. 
it  would  anpear  that  the  full  utilization 
of  forces  availabl^'at  the  State  kvel  had 
not  been  made,  bu'  the  facts  may  have 
been  otherwise  In  any  event  I  hope  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  will 
insist  upon  the  full  ai'phcation  of  maxi- 
mum forces  available  at  the  local  and 
State  levels  before  allowing  Federal 
troops  to  be  sent  into  a  State  situation 
In  other  words.  I  do  not  want  to  see  Fed- 
eral troops  used  upon  the  slightest  of 
pretexts,  and  this  is  what  could  ulti- 
mately develop  at  some  future  time  if  we 
do  not  carefully  guard  against  it,  and 
the  best  insurance  is  for  a  Governor  to 
utilize  the  police  and  military  strength 
which  are  available  to  him  at  the  local 
and  State  levels  to  the  fullest  extent  bo- 
fore  he  acts  to  involve  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  forces  at  his 
command 

I  would  be  the  first  to  criticize  Fed- 
eral authorities  for  sending  Federal 
troops  into  a  State  except  at  the  request 
of  the  a[)propriate  State  authoritie.s: 
but,  at  the  same  time.  I  fe<l  that  State 
authorities  have  a  responsibility  of  fully 
using  the  instrumentalities  at  their  dis- 
po.sal  before  sending  out  an  SOS  involv- 
ini;   the  Commander  in  Chief, 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  Presi- 
dent did  evei-ything  he  could  do.  He  had 
no  oth'M-  choice  but  to  act  as  he  did  i:i 
sending  Federal  troops  to  Detroit,  for 
"lawlessness,  if  not  checked,  is  the 
precursor  of  anarchy  '" 

MEET    FORCE   WITH   GHE.^TER   FORCE 

Mr  President  it  is  later  than  we  think. 
Hoodlums,  looters,  snipers,  and  the  crim- 
inal element  involved  in  such  riots  should 


no  longer  be  handled  with  kid  gloves 
Any  mayor  who  is  confronted  with  a  riot 
should  order  his  police  department  to 
meet  force  with  force,  and  when  the 
situation  has  gotten  out  of  hand  to  tlie 
extent  that  a  Governor  must  send  in  his 
National  Guardsmen,  they  should  be 
given  orders  to  put  down  such  msurrec- 
tions  with  all  of  the  force  available. 
Firemen  should  be  equipped  witii  arms 
with  which  to  protect  themselves  if  nec- 
essary, and  orders  should  be  issued  to 
tiie  police  and  National  Guardsmen  to 
shoot  adult  looters,  snipers,  and  brick 
and  bottle  throwers. 

It  is  absolutely  unbelievable  to  read  of 
looters  driving  pickup  trucks  loaded 
with  everything  from  floor  mops  to  new- 
furniture  with  price  tags  still  dangling 
from  the  merchandise.  I  recall  one  news- 
paper story  concerning  the  recent  New 
Jersey  riots  which  stated  that  the  "old 
folks  were  looting  while  the  young  folks 
were  shooting."  Regarding  the  Detroit 
riots,  the  story  is  the  .same  as  with  other 
recent  riots: 

Looters  filled  cartor..s  and  shopping  b.igs 
.u.d  backed  their  autos  up  to  stores  stuffing 
f'.i'ods  into  the  trunks  and  b.ick  seats 

In  Detroit  the  police,  at  first,  were 
ordered  to  withhold  gunfire.  Then  ac- 
cording to  the  press  story.  Mayor  Cava- 
i^agh  asserted — 

rhelr  safety  is  at  st.ike  and  If  they  must 
rr:urn  tire.  It  must  be 

Mr.  President,  as  long  as  these  mobs 
feel  that  they  can  loot  and  pillage  and 
burn  and  destroy  and  maim  without  get- 
ting shot  in  return  for  their  crimes,  they 
will  commit  these  acts  increasingly. 
The.se  insurrections  should  be  put  down 
with  determined  force,  and  the  hood- 
lums and  criminal  element  should  be 
warned  that  police  and  National  Guards- 
men will  not  wait  until  fired  upon  before 
firing  tiieir  own  wea!X)ns  Adult  looters. 
caught  in  the  act.  should  be  shot  on  the 
spot, 

A  policeman  has  always  been  under  a 
duty  to  use  whatever  force  is  neces.sar>' 
to  prevent  a  felony  from  being  commit- 
ted in  his  presence,  and  the  looting  of 
business  places  and  the  stealing  of  valu- 
able property,  depending  on  the  amount, 
of  course,  constitute  a  felony.  Were  it 
only  a  situation  in  which  one  individual 
were  attempting  to  rob  a  business  estab- 
lishment, then  there  would  he  everj*  rea- 
son for  the  use  of  force  only  as  a  last  re- 
sort. But  where  mobs  are  roaming  the 
streets,  breaking  the  windows  of  business 
establishments,  dragging  innocent  people 
from  automobiles,  setting  fires  to  build- 
ings, and  carrying  away  valuable  mer- 
chandise to  which  they  have  no  just 
claim,  they  should  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  they  do  so  at  the  peril  of 
losing  their  own  lives.  Government  has 
a  right  to  survive.  There  is  only  one  way 
to  deal  with  rioters  who  are  bent  upon 
the  wanton  destruction  of  property  and 
life  and  that  is  to  deal  with  them  swiftly 
and  forcefully.  So  long  as  public  offi- 
cials, local.  State  or  Federal,  temporize 
or  vacillate  or  show  hesitancy  in  dealing 
with  the  rioters,  the  rioters  will  run 
amuck  and  endanger  the  lives  and  prop- 
erties of  law-abiding  citizens.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  rioters  are  made 
clearly  to  understand  that  the  patience 
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01  a  nation  is  coming  to  an  end  and  that 
iliose  who  are  caught  in  the  aci  of  looting 
and  destroying  will  be  shot  on  the  spot, 
they  will  stop  this  mad  mockery  of  the 
law, 

PJVERTV,  GHETTOS,  SLUMS,  AND  DISCR:MIN.\TION 
\RE  THE  USUAL  EXCUSES  KOR,  BUT  ARE  NOT 
THE     BASIC     CAUSES     OF,     RIOTS     AND     VIOLENT 

j:;:mes 

Mr,  President,  the  usual  excuses  are 
being  made  for  violence  in  the  streets. 
They  are  the  same  excuses  that  were 
trotted  out  in  the  wake  of  the  Watts 
riot.  We  hear  that  slums  constitute  a 
basic  cause.  Yet,  Plainfield,  N,J..  is  not 
a  slum,  with  its  tree-lined  streets  and 
two-family  apartments.  Watts  was  not  a 
slum. 

No  slum  was  ever  deliberately  planned 
to  be  a  slum.  No  slum  was  ever  delib- 
erately built.  Slums  develop  as  a  result 
of  the  carelessness  of  the  inhabitants. 
Slums  are  developed  by  slummy  people. 
The  people  may  be  taken  out  of  the 
slums,  but  the  slums  cannot  be  taken  out 
of  some  people.  As  long  as  people  throw 
their  trash  into  the  hallways,  and  throw 
their  beer  cans  and  their  whiskey  bot- 
tles and  their  rotting  garbage  into  the 
yards  and  onto  the  streets,  there  will 
continue  to  be  slums.  And  wherever  these 
same  people  go.  the  slums  will  follow 
after  them.  As  long  as  they  insist  upon 
ripping  up  the  steps  and  the  bannisters, 
tearing  off  the  wallpaper,  punching  holes 
in  the  walls,  kicking  the  panels  out  of  the 
doors,  breaking  the  windows,  and  rip- 
ping loose  the  plumbing  fixtures,  there 
will  be  slums,  and  the  landlord  can 
scarcely  be  blamed  for  his  reluctance  to 
repair  such  destruction. 

As  to  the  ghetto,  a  ghetto  need  not  be 
a  slum.  It  depends  upon  the  inhabitants 
thereof. 

Many  immigrants  who  have  entered 
our  country  have  been  housed  in  ghettos, 
but,  for  the  most  part,  they  have  taken 
a  personal  interest  in  their  surroundings 
and  have  sought  to  keep  the  ghettos 
clean.  They  have  not  considered  this  to 
be  an  excuse  or  justification  to  riot,  but 
rither  they  have  sought  to  make  their 
surroundings  livable  and  they  have 
sought  to  improve  those  surroundings. 
There  are  those  who  blame  the  riots 
on  poverty.  Yet,  poverty-stricken  white 
Americans  outnumber  poverty-stricken 
Negroes,  but  white  Americans  have  not 
resorted  to  violence  In  the  streets.  More- 
over, there  are  millions  of  poor  Negroes 
in  America  today  who  deplore  the  riots. 
If  poverty  were  an  excuse  for  rioting, 
Abraham  Lincoln  would  have  been  the 
Siokely  Carmichael  of  his  day  and 
Booker  T.  Washington  would  have  been 
the  Floyd  McKissick  of  his  time. 

I  remember  the  depression  of  the  early 
1930's.  Thousands  of  men  and  women 
and  children  in  West  Virginia  were  in- 
adequately clothed,  fed,  and  sheltered, 
but  they  did  not  attempt  to  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands.  Negroes  and  whites 
saw  hunger  in  the  mining  communities, 
but  they  did  not  find  in  this  an  excuse 
to  bum  and  loot  and  destroy.  The  min- 
ing communities  where  I  lived  as  a  boy, 
and  during  my  early  adult  years,  were 
areas  of  grinding  poverty. 

I  have  seen  men  wearing  hemp  sacks 
around  their  feet  in  the  wintertime  be- 


cause they  lacked  shoes.  I  have  seen 
Christmases  come  and  go  without  a 
stick  of  candy  in  many  a  home.  I  have 
seen  children  without  shoes  and  tables 
without  food.  I  have  seen  men  without 
jobs,  and  I  have  seen  rat-infested  houses. 
As  to  plumbing  fixtures,  there  were  none. 
Air  conditioning  was  unheard  of.  Few 
people  could  boast  of  owning  a  radio  or 
a  refrigerator,  and  fewer  still  possessed 
an  automobile. 

There  were  times  when  an  owner  of 
an  old  automobile  could  not  afford  the 
cost  of  a  new  license  plate.  Running 
water  in  the  houses  was  but  a  dream. 
A  washtub  constituted  the  bathing  fa- 
cilities. Yet,  these  poor  people,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  kept  their  floors  scrubbed  and 
their  steps  clean.  Here  and  there  they 
planted  a  flower  or  a  piece  of  shrubbery. 
Their  few  bits  of  clothing  were  washed 
on  a  scrubboard  in  a  No.  3  tub.  They 
could  not  afford  the  luxury  of  a  washing 
machine.  Yet,  these  people,  Negro  and 
white,  were  law-abiding  citizens  and  they 
taught  their  children  to  obey  the  law  and 
to  respect  governmental  authority. 

Negroes  and  whites  got  along  well  to- 
gether. I  often  visited  in  Negro  churches 
and  Negro  homes  when  I  was  a  young 
man.  Whites  and  Negroes  respected  one 
another.  They  worked  together,  and  they 
helped  one  another  during  difficult  days. 
As  I  indicated  in  a  Senate  speech  re- 
cently, I  formerly  worked  in  a  coal  com- 
pany store  as  a  produce  clerk  and  as  a 
meat  cutter.  Many  times  I  placed  an 
empty  flour  barrel  at  the  end  of  the  meat 
comiter  and  started  off  a  "pounding"  for 
a  stricken  Negro  miner.  'Whites  and  Ne- 
groes lining  up  at  the  counter  contri- 
buted lard  and  bacon,  meal  and  flour, 
pinto  beans  and  potatoes  to  the  stricken 
family.  People  tried  to  help  one  another 
rather  than  to  hurt  one  another.  People 
sought  to  give,  even  when  they  had  little 
to  give,  instead  of  taking  that  which  was 
not  rightfully  theirs.  And,  believe  it  or 
not,  people  did  not  have  to  lock  their 
doors  at  night  and  bar  their  windows. 
Nobody  ever  heard  of  homes  being  bur- 
glarized, of  women  being  raped,  of  old 
men  being  knocked  to  the  ground  and 
robbed,  and  of  pockets  being  picked  in 
those  communities. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  have  much 
sympathy  •with  those  who  attempt  to 
blame  the  riots  upon  poverty.  Strangely 
enough,  many  of  these  so-called  poverty- 
stricken  rioters  seem  to  be  mainly  inter- 
ested in  looting  the  liquor  stores.  Accord- 
ing to  the  news  reports,  these  are  the 
establishments  that  are  first  looted. 

Some  would  have  us  believe  that  these 
rioters  want  jobs.  I  happen  to  believe 
that  most  of  them  would  not  hit  a  lick  at 
a  snake.  They  are  allergic  to  work,  and 
as  the  old  saying  goes,  a  drop  of  their 
sweat  would  cure  the  leprosy. 

One  has  only  to  look  at  the  job  oppor- 
tunities in  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
area,  or  in  any  other  city,  to  see  that 
many  jobs  go  begging  for  want  of  people 
to  fill  them.  The  Eastern  Panhandle  of 
West  Virginia  Is  a  great  apple-growing 
area,  and  it  is  but  a  few  miles  from  the 
Nation's  Capital.  Yet.  fruit  pickers  have 
to  be  imported  every  year  to  help  harvest 
West  Virginia  apples.  There  are  reported 
to  be  between  7,000  and  8,000  individuals 


here  in  the  city  of  Washington  who  sup- 
posedly constitute  the  hard  core  unem- 
ployed, and  yet,  heretofore,  it  has  been 
impossible  to  recruit  people  from  this 
area  who  are  willing  to  travel  to  the  apple 
orchards,  just  a  few  miles  away,  to  help 
harvest  the  fruit. 

Look  at  the  classified  section  in  the 
Washington  newspapers  on  any  day  of 
the  week,  and  one  will  find  advertise- 
ment after  advertisement  calling  for 
domestic  help.  Most  of  these  domestics 
can  get  $12  for  8  hours'  work  and  their 
transportation  paid  and  lunch  provided, 
but  all  too  many  of  the  employable 
women  do  not  want  to  work,  and  so  the 
jobs  are  not  filled.  Many  of  these  people 
would  rather  draw  welfare  checks  than 
to  go  to  work. 

All  that  one  has  to  do  is  to  travel  about 
six  blocks  from  the  Capitol  building, 
wherein  I  am  now  speaking,  in  any  one 
of  three  directions,  and  look  at  the 
young,  defiant  hoodlums  who  are  con- 
gregated on  the  street  corners  and  listen 
to  their  vulgar  language,  and  one  will 
readily  understand  the  reluctance  of  em- 
ployers to  give  them  jobs.  The  element 
about  which  I  speak  would  constitute  a 
danger  to  the  employer,  in  the  first  place, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  they  are  ab- 
solutely untrustworthy. 

When  a  man  heaves  a  brick  through  a 
store  window  and  makes  off  with  a  tele- 
vision set  or  other  loot,  he  thereby  brands 
himself  as  an  irresponsible  individual 
who  is  not  worthy  of  employment  and 
one  whom  no  sensible  employer  would 
want  to  hire. 

Discrimination,  some  say,  is  the  cause 
of  the  riots,  I  referred  earlier  to  millions 
of  foreign  immigrants  who  have  come  to 
this  country,  immigrants  who  could  not 
even   speak   the   English   language   and 
who  were  thus  placed  at  great  disad- 
vantage  as  against  people   born   here. 
They  were  Germans,  they  were  Poles, 
they  were  Hungarians,  they  were  Italians, 
Jews,  Lebanese,  Greeks,  and  other  na- 
tionalities.    They     were     discriminated 
against.  Even  the  Irish  were  discrimi- 
nated against  in  earlier  years.  But  these 
people  did  not  riot.  They  went  to  work 
and  lifted  themselves  up  by  their  own 
bootstraps,  so  to  speak.  If  they  could 
not  find  work,  they  peddled  papers  or 
fruits  and  vegetables,  or  opened  their 
own  shops.  Many  of  them  walked   the 
country  roads  in  my  State  or  the  streets 
of  big  cities  and  peddled  laces,  liniments, 
and  other  wares,  until  they  could  get 
enough  money  to  establish  a  shop.  They 
contributed  to  the  communities  in  which 
they  lived,  and  they  proved  themselves  to 
be     responsible    citizens     and     thereby 
earned  the  respect  of  other  people.  They 
did  not  resort  to  violence  in  the  streets, 
to  rioting  and  looting  and  burning. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  many  of  our 
Negro  citizens.  They,  too,  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  worthy  of  respect.  They 
have  worked  hard  and  saved  a  little  here 
and  there  and  bought  themselves  a 
home.  They,  too,  have  lifted  themselves 
up  through  their  own  initiative.  Many  of 
these  responsible  Negro  citizens  have 
been  the  first  to  suffer  in  Detroit  and 
other  cities  at  the  hands  of  rioters.  Many 
of  their  homes  have  been  burned  by  the 
raging  fires. 
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So,  Mr.  President,  many  people.  Ne- 
groes and  whites,  have  been  subjected  to 
discrimination  through  the  years,  but 
they  have  not  joined  the  mobs  in  the 
streets.  No,  discrmiination  is  not  an  ex- 
cuse. Moreover,  there  are  more  la^*s  on 
the  statute  books  today  against  di.scrmn- 
nation  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
our  country,  while  at  the  same  tmie  there 
is  more  unrest,  more  crime,  and  more 
violence  in  the  streets.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  doing  more  today  than  it  ha.s 
ever  done  before  to  wipe  out  discrimi- 
nation. 

In  recent  years.  Federal  policies,  and 
congressional  statutes,  have,  in  actual 
practice,  often  favored  Neiiro  jobseekers 
and  Negro  jobholders  Federal  atiencus 
go  out  of  their  way  to  employ  Negroes. 

Look  at  the  Post  OflRce  Department, 
and  you  will  see  that  Negroes  have  been 
employed  in  mcrea.sing  numbers  Civil 
service  standards  have,  in  .some  m- 
stances,  been  lowered  :n  order  to  accom- 
modate Negro  applicants  But  even  in  the 
face  of  these  things  r'ots  are  tncrasing 
and  have  become  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  charge  is  often  m.ade  that  police 
brutality  is  at  the  root  of  the  growing 
unrest  in  our  cities  One  is  at  a  lo.s.s,  how- 
ever, to  understand  how  this  can  be  the 
case,  when  the  va.stly  overwhelming 
majority  of  such  charges  have  been 
proved  untrue  and  utterly  unfoui^.ded 
Our  Nation  has  come  to  a  sad  state  of 
affairs  when  a  police  officer  cannot  make 
an  arrest  in  the  proper  performance  of 
his  duty,  and  m  properly  enforcing  the 
laws  of  the  community,  without  being 
immediately  surrounded  by  a  jeering. 
threatening  mob  shouting  "Polxe  bru- 
tality." It  has  become  vu'tually  a  pattern 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  fu.se  to 
many  of  the  recent  riots  has  been  ignited 
by  an  arrest  properly  executed  What  is 
going  to  happen  to  law  and  order  if  the 
community  is  unable  through  its  prop- 
erly constituted  authorities,  to  enforce 
the  law?  Anarchy  wil;  result.  Mob  rule 
will  prevail  Every  man  will  be  a  law  un- 
to him.self.  And  every  man  will  arm  for 
his  own  protection  and  for  the  protection 
of  his  own  family. 

Society  based  on  the  rule  that  each  one  Is 
a  law  unto  himself  would  soon  be  con- 
fronted with  disorder  and  anarchy  (Justice 
Harlan.  U  S  S  C  > 

No,  Mr.  President,  police  brutality  is 
not  the  cause  of  the  unrest  sweeping  over 
the  Nation.  I  do  not  condone  police  bru- 
tality, and  I  do  not  believe  that  much  of 
it  can  be  found  to  exist.  It  is  iea.son£\^le. 
however,  to  believe  that  the  citizen  who 
obeys  the  laws  and  who  conducts  lam- 
self  properly  will  need  have  no  fear  of 
police  brutality  All  too  often,  the  In- 
dividual who  charges  police  brutality  has 
been  giillty,  first,  of  breaking  the  law, 
and  then  of  resisting  the  oCQcer  who 
made  the  arrest.  The  policeman  is  more 
often  abused  and  mistreated  than  is  the 
person  who  cries    Police  brutality  " 

Where  would  we  be.  Negro  and  white. 
without  the  policem.an''  Society  would  be 
at  the  mercy  of  the  hoodlum,  the  arson- 
ist, the  murderer,  the  rapist. 

Laws  are  made  to  be  obeyed  by  all  of 
the  people  all  of  the  time  Respect  for 
the  Ifw  Is  the  basis  for  orderly  govern- 
ment, and  law-abiding  and  peace-loving 


citi-ceiLs.  regardless  of  race,  need  to  rally 
around  tb.e  police,  who,  too  often,  play 
a  thankless  role  in  riotous  and  difficult 
and  dangerous  situation.s 

Some  people  say  the  riots  result  from 
the  slow  pace  of  integration  and  poor 
educational  facilities.  But  one  does  not 
have  to  have  an  integrated,  interracial 
education  to  have  a  good  education.  If 
this  were  so,  it  would  be  impo.ssible  to 
get  a  good  education  in  many  European 
schools.  If  it  were  true,  few  Americans, 
relatively  speaking,  would  have  had  a 
good  education  over  the  years. 

Moreover,  most  people  of  my  age  In 
Amenca  can  remember  the  one-room 
sch(X)l.  the  twa-ra<3m  school,  the  school 
without  running  water  and  without 
plumbing  fixtures,  the  school  with  a 
Burnside  stove  I  am  not  advocating  that 
we  go  back  to  that,  but  more  moneys 
are  beine  spent  today,  and  rightly  so,  to 
educate  i^eople  in  these  troubled  areas 
than  were  ever  spent  before  Whereas 
most  of  our  parents  had  to  furnish  our 
books  when  we  went  to  school,  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments  today  supply 
the.se  and  other  necessities  Libraries, 
gymnasiums,  air-conditioned  school- 
rooms, modern  teaching  aids,  free  text- 
book.s — all  of  the.se  and  more  are  pro- 
vided at  great  cost — and  I  support 
thi^m — to  many  in  the  areas  which  are 
beins  beset  by  riots 

Of  coui-se.  not  all  of  the  schools  in  the 
crowded  cities  are  the  best — no  one  would 
maintain  that  to  be?  the  case — but  they 
are  rapidly  being  replaced  with  new  and 
modern  facilities,  and  even  the  oldest 
and  worst  of  the  city  schools  today  are 
often  better  than  many  of  those  in  which 
most  Americans  my  at;e  and  older  ac- 
quired their  education  Yet.  tx)or  school 
facilities  were  never  heretofore  consid- 
ered an  excuse  or  justification  for  rlotint; 

After  all.  it  is  not  the  sch(X)l  .so  much, 
perhaps,  as  it  is  the  student  himself  We 
can  only  provide  the  opportunity  for  an 
education,  but  if  the  student  shows  no 
Inclination  to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity, he  will  not  become  educated 
Education  cannot  be  administered  as  a 
drug  throut^h  a  hypodermic  needle  It 
cannot  be  absorbed  by  osmosis.  It  re- 
quires effort  And  many  people  will  never 
put  forth  the  effort.  iTsardless  of  how 
modern  the  school  may  be  Some  people 
simply  are  allerclc  to  study  just  as  some 
peonle  are  allergic  to  work. 

No,  Mr.  President.  There  is  no  such 
things  as  a  vested  right  ti  do  wrong." 
These  words  were  spoken  by  a  former 
Justice  of  the  US.  Supreme  Court  In 
the  context  of  the  riots  which  are  fast 
becoming  commonplace  'n  our  .American 
cities,  the  words  are  worth  repeating. 

In  a  degree,  however.  It  is  understand- 
able that  the  rioters  would  harbor  the 
Idea  that  they  have  a  vested  rit^ht  to  do 
wronc  because  they  have  sometimes  been 
encouraged  to  believe  this.  They  have 
been  .so  encouraged  by  those  who  say  that 
poverty  or  di.scnminatlon  or  lack  of  jobs, 
et  cetera,  are  the  cau.ses  for  riots  Public 
officials,  if  they  are  forced  by  recent 
events  to  deplore  the  riots,  often  do  so 
in  one  .sentence,  but,  almost  invariably, 
they  immediately  embark  upon  a  speech 
wher"!.!  they  seek  t  >  rxcuse  the  \  n'enre 
and  excuse  those  who  perpetrate  It  by 
placing  the  blame  upon  a  .society  which 


has  been  unable  fully  to  eradicate  ;x)v- 
erty.  discrimination,  and  unemployment. 
Little  wonder  that  the  rioters  .ire  en- 
couraged to  do  violence. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  man.tai:;  that 
poverty  and  slums  and  ur.employment 
are  to  be  Ignored,  or  that  we  should  close 
our  eyes  to  these  thlng.s  Indeed,  we 
should  take  feasible  action  to  effectively 
deal  with  them.  I  do  say.  however  that 
they  are  not  a  justification  for  insurrec- 
tion and  riot.  They  4.ie  not  an  excuse  for 
violence.  Most  people"Tt»vc  Ji^d  lo  work 
for  what  they  own  Most  peoplf*  are  will- 
ing to  work  for  what  they  receive  Mo.n 
people  havt-  demonstrated  the  patience, 
the  Initiative,  and  the  effort  to  get  where 
they  are.  and  the  obstacles  they  have  had 
to  overcome  have  often  been  areat 

The  Issue  here  is  whether  any  minor- 
ity group  In  the  country  shouid  be  able 
to  bring  such  pressure  to  bear  '^n  Gov- 
ernment by  the  threat  of  violerice  that  it 
can  exact  funds  from  the  Public  Treas- 
ury. 

If  democracy  means  anything  at  all.  It 
means  that  the  taxpayers'  money — that 
the  people's  property  which  has  been 
taken  for  public  purpcse.s — shall  be  .spent 
only  in  accordance  with  laws  and  pol- 
icies determined  by  the  people  ^  repie- 
.sentatlves  And  if  demnc.acy  means  any- 
thing at  all.  it  means  that  such  laws  and 
policies  are  formulated  and  ado:)ffd  only 
through  a  process  whereby  th"  ;roples 
representatives  are  persuaded  to  mpport 
them  by  rational  arguments  pif- -  .-.-.ed  in 
democratic  debate. 

To  .shortcut  the  proces,  of  deh-ite  by 
threatening  violence  Is  to  attack  democ- 
racy Itself.  Whoever  takes  up  and  uses— 
however  Indirectly— the  threat  of  vio- 
lence. Is  guilty  of  something  like  black- 
mall.  And  it  may  behoove  us  ail  to  re- 
member Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter's  ad- 
monition- "Respect  for  law  cannot  be 
turned  off  and  on  as  though  it  were  a 
hot-water  faucet." 

Increasing  numbers  of  public  l-raders 
are  attempting  to  persuade  Congress  to 
vote  more  funds  for  various  urban  and 
antlpoverty  programs  by  warning  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  of  the  vlo'.en'  conse- 
quences that  will  occur  should  Congress 
not  fund  such  program.^  It  mUiit  be  said 
that  this  Is  a  most  effective  argument. 
In  fact,  it  Is  not  an  argument  at  all. 

An  effective  argument  Is  made  by  rea- 
.son.  Violence  Is  not  reason — it  l.s  the  very 
opposite  of  rea.son.  To  u^e  the  probability 
of  consequent  violence  as  a  means  of 
argument  Is  to  corrupt  the  democratic 
process  of  per.suasion  through  debate  I 
am  appalU^,  Mr  President,  tha*  pre- 
sumably responsible  men  of  mfl'.ience  Id 
our  public  life  should  fail  to  see  the  cor- 
ruption they  work  when  they  use  the 
implicit  threat  of  violence  as  a  m^^ans  of 
persuasion. 

To  make  such  an  argument  ,-  f.  .uiva- 
lent  to  .saying:  "Fund  these  pi  o.^iams  in 
thi    amounts  we  ask  for,  or  ei.-e 

When  he  was  elected  national  direc- 
tor of  the  Congre.ss  of  Racial  Equality 
last  July,  Floyd  McKlssuk  stated 

You  can  interpret  this  any  way  you  want, 
but  all  I  am  .saying  Is  that  the  black  man's 
CUD  Is  runninij  over  In  the  ghetto  a:!d  yoa 
rrm  n  •  longer  expect  him  to  re:nalri  non- 
violent. 

I  am  not  going  to  condemn  him  If  he  do** 


July  25,  1967 
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becoi-t  violent,  either,  because  I  have  been 
plejd.-^  and  begging  for  positive  action 
from  Ttie  government.  (Washington  Star. 
July  3.  1966:  A-31. 

When  he  was  asked  recently  by  the 
U.S  News  &  World  Report  about  the  pos- 
sibiiiiy  of  simomer  riots  in  1967,  McKls- 
sick  replied  in  this  manner: 

Hardly  a:n-  community  in  this  country  can 
rail  itself  imnuuie  to  trouble  this  coming 
Eumnier. 

Pointing  to  particular  cities.  McKis- 
sick  said : 

Cleveland  stands  out  like  a  very  sore 
thumb  Nearly  every  city  In  New  Jersey  Is 
in  trouble.  I  bet  that  New  Jersey  will  never 
ge:   '.I'-rough    the   summer   without    trouble. 

He  was  risht.  Mr.  President.  I 

Continuing  McKlssick's  reply: 
.'.n.  jng  other  cities.  I  name  New  York,  De- 
tnit  Om.iha.  Kansas  City.  St  Louis,  and  es- 
peciaHy  Eist  St.  Louis.  Chicago,  Gf.ry.  In- 
dlanii.  Srin  Francisco  and  Oakland,  Los  An- 
eele.v  of  course,  and  also  Washington,  D.C. 
,C.-    News.  May   1.   1967:   42 » . 

.According  to  McKlsslck,  he  had  begged 
.md  pleaded  In  vain  "for  positive  action 
from  the  Government,"  and  so  he  would 
not  blame  the  Negro  if  he  lesorts  to 
violence. 

Last  April,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr..  said: 

111  still  preach  nonviolence  with  all  my 
mizht.   but   I'm   afraid   it   will   fall   on  deaf 

And  he  continued: 

I'm  sorry  to  have  to  say  this,  but  the  in- 
tolerable conditions  which  brought  about 
racial  violence  last  summer  still  exist. 
(Washington  Star.  April  17.  1967:  A-6) . 

These  words  do  not  .seem  to  fit  a  win- 
ner of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  And  they 
have  the  same  persuasive  character  as 
a  olackjack. 

The  same  kind  of  "argument" — if  we 
can  call  it  such — was  made  by  Eniest 
Cooper  of  the  Urban  League — a  fore- 
most civil  rights  organization — in  Cleve- 
land. Asked  by  an  interviewer  from  the 
U.S  News  whether  violence  might  hit 
Cleveland  this  summer.  Cooper  stated 
that  the  prospect  looks  "very  dismal  un- 
less a  number  of  things  happen  soon  to 
indicate  that  Cleveland  is  going  to  be 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  Its  people." 
U.S.  News.  May  1.  1967,  page  44. 

William  G.  Robinson,  director  of  pub- 
lic welfare  in  Cook  County.  111.,  when 
asked  about  the  situation  in  Chicago  by 
the  US.  News,  asserted  that,  unless  the 
State  legislature  passes  an  open-housing 
bill,  "we  win  be  In  for  trouble."  Same 
issue,  page  45. 

It  Is  even  more  subversive  of  the 
de.iiocratic  process  when  the  "put-up- 
or-else'  argument  is  offered  to  Congress. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reor- 
ganization of  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee  was  confronted 
by  this  kind  of  shotgun  persuasion  sev- 
eral times  in  the  course  of  its  hearings 
last  year  on  the  Federal  role  in  urban 
affairs. 

Bayard  Rustln.  who  organized  the 
1963  March  on  Washington  and  who  is 
presently  executive  director  of  the  A. 
Phillip  Randolph  Institute,  testified  last 
year.  I  am  informed,  before  the  Subcom- 
niittee  on  Executive  Reorganization.  He 


cited  two  instance* — the  riot  in  Chicago 
and  the  riot  in  Watts — in  which  young 
Negroes  stated  that  they  got  what  they 
wanted  from  the  city  government  only 
after  they  resorted  to  violence  and  not 
before.  The  moral  that  he  drew  from  this 
for  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
was  clear.  Mr.  Rustin  said: 

If  these  two  Instances  are  not  clear  Il- 
lustrations of  the  extent  to  which  the  con- 
duct of  the  society  creates  and  nourishes 
the  despair  and  violence  among  Negro  youth, 
then  I  do  not  know  at  any. 

I  maintain,  therefore,  that  unless  a  forth- 
right master  plan  is  executed,  one  that  sees 
the  problem  of  housing,  schools,  jobs,  and 
the  psychology  of  the  ghetto,  as  a  single  prob- 
lem, then  this  society  will  have  to  acknowl- 
edge that  it  is  Indirectly  saying  to  the  young 
dispossessed  in  this  Nation  that  If  they  want 
something,  the  only  way  they  can  get  it  Is 
not  to  depend  on  leaders  who  are  temperate, 
leaders  who  advocate  nonviolence,  but  that  „.„ 

they  themselves  must  take  the  law  Into  their  4  more  "enduring  "ills.  Nor  is  It  necessary  for 


er,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  Mr.  Weaver 
cited  the  problems  of  American  cities, 
and  then  said  to  the  members: 

Now  that  there  Is  violence  In  the  streets 
to  bring  these  problems  to  our  attention 
more  forcefully  than  ever  before,  I  simply 
want  to  identify  .  .  .  root  causes  of  our  dif- 
ficulties, (/bid.:  182). 

We  are  evidently  to  asstime,  from  what 
Mr.  Weaver  says — and,  incidentally,  oth- 
ers have  implied  or  said  the  same  thing — 
that  violence  in  the  streets  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  means  of  bringing  social 
problems  to  our  attention  more  force- 
fully than  ever  before.  Indeed,  in  con- 
cluding his  testimony,  Mr,  Weaver  said: 

The  most  Immediate  domestic  problem  fac- 
ing us  is  the  unrest  and  violence  In  our 
cities.  I  need  not  labor  the  point  before  this 
Committee  that  these  dangerous  occurrences 
are  but  siu-face  manifestations  of  deeper  and 


own  hands. 

This  is  a  tragedy,  and  I  ask  you  to  see  it 
as  a  tragedy  which  is  being  assisted  and 
deepened  by  the  Inability  of  this  society  to 
produce  or  facilitate  victories  for  the  dis- 
possessed so  that  they  can  maintain  their 
faith  In  this  Nation,  In  law  and  order,  and 
In  the  cement  of  society,  which  Is  nonviolent 
action.  (Hearings:  1855). 

And  so  the  Government,  says  Rustin, 
must  come  up  with  a  master  plan  to  meet 
the  problems  of  housing,  schools,  jobs — 
and  why  must  it  do  so?  That  is  the  point 
about  his  testimony.  Why  must  the  Gov- 
ernment undertake  this  planning  and  ex- 
penditure? To  forestall  violence,  and  to 
keep  Negro  young  people  from  taking  the 
law  into  their  own  hands.  This  is  the  kind 
of  argument  which  is  tantamount  to 
blackmail. 

I  am  advised  that  A.  Phillip  Randolph, 
an  outstanding  Negro  labor  leader  and 
president  of  the  institute  that  bears  his 
name,  offered  the  same  kind  of  argu- 
ment to  the  subcommittee.  He  referred 
to  "these  teenagers  who  throw  the 
Molotov  cocktails,  who  set  stores  and 
houses  afire,  who  turn  over  automobiles, 
who  create  disorder  in  the  streets,  and  so 
forth."  And  he  went  on  to  say  about 
them: 

Well,  now,  I  am  definitely  of  the  belief 
that  these  youngsters  can  be  rescued,  but 
they  have  not  been  touched  as  yet.  You  go 
through  Harlem  or  Detroit  or  St.  Louis  or 
Chicago.  You  will  find  them  standing  on  the 
street  corners,  standing  on  the  stoops,  some 
shooting  crap,  some  engaged  In  this  and  that 
thing,  but  not  any  work  Is  visible.  They 
have  nothing  to  do,  and  this  Is  the  tragedy, 
because  Idle  hands  and  idle  minds  naturally 
flow  Into  antisocial  activities. 

Mr.  Randolph  continued  by  saying: 
We  have  got  to  reach  the  unreached.  They 
are  the  young  teenagers  who  represent  the 
explosive  force  In  every  community,  and  with 
that  chemistry  of  the  loss  of  hope  and  the 
loss  of  Jobs,  or  no  possession  of  Jobs,  and 
with  the  belief  that  society  Is  against  them, 
that  Is  the  chemistry  out  of  which  you  have 
social  and  racial  explosions.  (Ihid:  1994, 
1995). 

So  Mr.  Randolph  offered  Congress  the 
alternatives  of  Federal  funding  of  vast 
programs  or  "social  and  racial  explo- 
sions" complete  with  Molotov  cocktails, 
the  burning  of  stores  and  houses,  and  the 
overturning  of  cars,  and  so  on. 

The  same  alternatives  were  presented 
to  the  subcommittee  by  Robert  C.  Weav- 


me  to  urge  upon  you  support  for  remedial 
action  to  deal  with  this  unfinished  business 
of  democracy.  {Ibid.:  214). 

Presumably,  it  is  not  necessary  for  Mr. 
Weaver  to  urge  remedial  action  upon  us 
because  the  violence  in  our  cities  should 
be  urging  enough. 

Even  Mr.  Nicholas  Katzenbach,  who 
was  then  Attorney  General,  offered  the 
threat  of  urban  violence  as  a  prime  argu- 
ment for  funding  Federal  programs  of 
urban  assistance.  Testifying  before  the 
subcommittee,  Mr.  Katzenbach  said  that 
the  Justice  Department  had  investigated 
recent  city  riots  and  foimd  that  the 
riots — and  I  am  quoting  his  words — 
"were  indeed  fomented  by  agitators — 
agitators  named  disease  and  despair, 
joblessness  and  hopelessness,  rat-in- 
fested housing  and  long-impacted 
cynicism.  These  sources  of  agitation  are 
not  the  product  of  Communists  or  Black 
Nationalists  or  terrorists.  They  are  the 
product  of  generations  of  indifference  by 
all  the  American  people  to  the  rot  and 
rust  and  mold  which  we  have  allowed  to 
eat  into  the  core  of  our  cities." — C.  O. 
Almanac  1966  r  232. 

R.  Sargent  Shriver,  Director  of  the 
GEO,  imported  the  threat  of  violence  into 
the  argument  for  Federal  aid  to  the 
cities.  Shriver  said  to  the  subcommittee: 

The  urban  ghettos  of  this  Nation  are  cry- 
ing out  for  help  In  a  voice  desperate  to  be 
heard  and  to  be  understood.  In  Watts  a  year 
ago,  we  had  not  heard.  Or  If  we  heard,  we 
did  not  heed.  When  we  finally  listened.  It 
was  to  the  crack  of  exploding  firebombs  and 
sniper  fire.  (Ibid.:  233). 

In  a  similar  vein,  A.  V.  Sorensen,  may- 
or of  Omaha,  told  the  subcommittee  that 
the  riots  in  Omaha  and  in  other  cities 
were  partly  the  result  of  maladministra- 
tion of  Federal  programs  or  urban  as- 
sistance. Mayor  Sorensen  said: 

The  Negro  wants  first  class  citizenship  now 
and  he  Is  tired  of  headline  promises  from 
government.  (Ibid.:  236). 

I  suppose  the  mayor  intends  that  we 
draw  from  this  statement  the  implication 
that  either  the  Federal  Government 
comes  through  on  its  promises  or  the 
Negro  will  take  to  the  streets. 

Jerome  P.  Cavanagh,  who  is  mayor  of 
Detroit,  also  raised  the  specter  of  the 
violent  city  mob  in  order  to  add  urgency 
to  his  argument  for  a  total  approach  by 
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Congress  toward  urban  problems.  In  his 
criticism  of  the  present  administration 
of  Federal  aid  which  divides  such  aid 
among  many  agencies  for  different  prob- 
lems. Mayor  Cavanagh  cited  a  cataloij  of 
Federal  programs  Issued  by  OEO  which 
Is  over  400  pases  Ion?  Then  the  mayor 
added  these  words: 

But  the  sad  .'act  of  the  matter  Is  that  the 
so-called  an^y  youn?  man  stand. ng  on  :\ 
ghetto  street  t<Klay  is  seldum  reached  by  the 
content  of  that  catalog  And  that  young  m.-in 
today  Le  the  symtxi;  of  i  .national  and  very 
great  national  domestic  crisis.  (Hearings' 
610.1 

Let  me  say  a?ain.  Mr  Ff*sident.  that 
the  public  leaders  whom  I  hSv^^ited 
should  understand  that  they  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  democratic  process  of  persuasion 
through  reasoned  debate  And  this  sense 
of  respjonsibility  should  prevent  them 
from  replacing  reasoned  argument  with 
the  kind  of  blackjack  ■arErument"  of 
which  I  have  given  numerous  examples 

And  I  earnestly  hope  that  Meml)ers  of 
Congress,  when  they  are  considering 
programs  of  aid  to  disadvantaged  groups 
of  citizens  or  to  urban  areas,  will  be  fully 
aware  of  the  difference  between  suppwrt- 
Ing  such  programs  out  of  reasoned  con- 
viction of  their  usefulness  in  promotlns 
the  general  welfare,  and  supporting 
them  out  of  apprehension  of  the  threat- 
ened violence  that  mii^ht  occur  in  the 
absence  of  such  programs. 

I  have  worked  for  years  to  improve  the 
lot  of  the  poor  and  to  better  their  condi- 
tions, I  have  supported  most  housint,'  pro- 
grams, most  of  the  social  welfare  and 
economic  procrams  designed  to  help  peo- 
ple, and  I  want  to  see  all  of  our  people 
enjoy  a  better  life  if  they  will  work  for 
It  and  If  they  will  shoulder  the  responsi- 
bilities that  are  a  part  of  living  in  a  free 
society.  But  I  also  believe  that  people 
have  to  do  a  few  things  for  thcm.selves. 
The  Government  cannot  do  ever>lhing 
for  them.  And  pouring  more  and  more 
money  into  more  and  more  prot.'ram.s  is 
not  going  to  stop  these  people  from  not- 
ing, because  tho.se  who  are  doing  the 
rioting  are  not  the  .solid  Neuro  citizens 

It  Is  the  criminal  element — the  hood- 
lums and  the  inesfxmsible  hooligans  who 
have  an  apparent  ob.sesiion  for  trouble 
and  mischief.  They  will  only  stop  it  when 
they  are  made  to  fully  understand  that 
the  local,  State,  and  Federal  governments 
mean  business,  and  that  violence  will  not 
be  tolerated  any  longer,  and  that  force 
will  be  overcome  with  greater  force. 
so-cAi.i.Fi>  crvn.  disubedience  and  demo.mstra- 

TldNS    HAVE    SET    THE    STAGE 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  single  cause 
for  the  riots.  I  believe  however,  that  the 
wave  of  civil  disobedience  and  demon- 
strations which  swept  over  this  country 
during  the  last  few  years  laid  the  founda- 
tions for  today's  violence.  The  wind  was 
then  sown  and  today  we  are  reaping  the 
whirlwind.  Laws  were  broken,  court 
orders  were  flaunted,  tow  ns  were  overrun, 
and  police  were  made  helpless.  Lawless- 
ness has  begotten  anarchy. 

SOME   STEPS    WHICH    SHOVLD   BE  TAKEN 

Likewise,  there  is  no  easy  or  simple 
or  single  solution  to  the  street  violence 
and  the  riots.  They  are  obviously  not  all 
ignited  by  outside  agitators,  and  they  are 
not  all  Communist  inspired,  if,  indeed, 


anv  of  Ihf-m  are  .so  in'-pired  But  of  one 
thini,'  we  can  he  .sure  They  cannot  be 
tolerattfd  if  our  i^eople  are  to  remain  a 
free  people  under  a  irovernnient  of  laws. 

Peaceful  assembly  is  protected  by  the 
Constitution  and  so  is  the  right  to  peti- 
tion the  Government  again.«t  grievances. 
But  willful  violation  of  the  law— whether 
the  law  be  municipal,  State,  or  Federal — 
should  not  be  tolerated  The  civil  rights 
of  all  Americans  are  t'uaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
the  individual  who.se  rights  are  denied 
should  seek  redre.^'s  in  the  courts  rather 
than  in  the  streets  For.  a.s  a  threat  As.so- 
ciate  Justice  of  the  .Supreme  Court.  Louis 
Brandei.*.  once  said: 

.■\I!  rights  are  derived  from  the  purposes  of 
the  society  In  which  they  exist;  above  all 
rights  rises  duty  to  the  community. 

Every  effort  should  be  put  forth  to 
stamp  out  illiteracv,  and  the  emphasis, 
for  every  individual,  should  be  upon  edu- 
cation. Education  for  the  sake  of  educa- 
tion, rather  than  integration  for  intecra-N^ 
tion's  sake,  is  the  important  thing.  Edu- 
cation will  lieht  the  paths  to  mutual  re- 
spect, cooperation,  and  better  under- 
.standmg.  Education  is  the  cornerstone 
for  amicable  race  relations. 

Booker  T  Washington,  ore  of  the 
ereatest  of  .American  Negroes,  lived  as  a 
boy  in  Maiden.  W.  Va  .  where  he  toiled 
in  the  salt  works  and  in  the  mines  In 
later  years  when  he  had  become  a  great 
educator,  he  made  a  statement  the  wis- 
dom of  which  can  benefit  not  only  the 
Negro  boy  or  srirl.  but  also  the  white 
youth  who  Is  desirous  of  making  a  suc- 
cess in  life: 

When  a  Neero  girl  le.irns  to  cook,  to  wa.sh 
dishes  to  sew.  to  write  a  bock,  or  a  Negro 
b':>y  leftrns  to  groom  horses  or  to  grow  sweet- 
potatoes,  or  to  produce  butter,  or  to  build 
a  house,  or  to  be  able  to  pr.ictlce  medicine 
aa  well  or  better  than  someone  else,  they  will 
be  rf'x.'irded   regardless  of  race  or  color 

Moreover,  every  man  should  have  the 
opportunity  for  employment  on  the  basis 
of  merit,  and  he  should  expect  to  be 
chosen  onlv  on  the  basis  of  merit,  educa- 
tion, trainincr,  ext^erience.  industry,  and 
character — not  the  color  of  his  .skin 
Nor  should  the  color  of  one's  skin  t)e  a 
badee  for  preferential  treatmf^nt  in  hir- 
ing and  promotion  any  more  than  it 
should  be  a  badge  for  discriminatory 
treatment 

Also  family  planning  is  imperative, 
and  civil  riehts  organi-Tations  should 
make  intensive  efforts  to  promote  such 
The  high  birth  rate  amom'  low -income 
N'eero  families  simplv  cannot  l>e  over- 
looked Por.  whatever  importance  may  be 
assisned  to  unemployment  as  a  factor  in 
riots  and  other  developments  w  hich  have 
racial  overtones  the  fact  is  that,  in  this 
age  of  automation,  cvbernation.  and  ad- 
vancine  technologv.  the  problem  of  un- 
emplovment  will  alwavs  be  with  us,  and 
no  amount  of  Government  larcess  and 
costly  poverty  programs  will  constitute  a 
panacea  therefor  as  lone  as  the  birth 
rate  is  permitted  to  .soar,  unchecked  and 
uncontrolled,  amone  those  families  least 
prepared  and  least  able  to  provide  for 
lartre  numbers  of  children  who,  in  later 
years,  will  be  unprepared  candidates  for 
jobs  which  no  longer  exist. 

.Additionally,  the  problem  of  illegiti- 


macy must  be  dealt  with  In  New  York 
City's  Harlem,  where  Nenro  rioting  has 
flared  in  the  past,  one  out  of  every  f.ve 
Ni-.^ro  child  tn  is  illegitimate.  .An  indi- 
cation of  the  concomitant  social  evils 
can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  there  vere 
12  times  as  many  ca.ses  of  venereal  disea.'^e 
per  100,000  people  in  Harlem  as  there 
were  per  100,000  people  in  New  York 
City  as  a  whole. 

Illegitimacy  is.  more  and  more,  becom- 
ing a  frightening  factor  in  this  whole 
equation.  How  the  Nation  can  continue 
to  clo.se  its  eyes  to  this  disturbing  fact 
is  beyond  comprehension.  Something 
will  have  to  be  done  about  it,  or  the 
burden  of  crime,  riots,  and  the  dole  will 
ultimately  become  unbearable.  Militant 
civil  rights  croups  should  stop  blamir.t; 
the  white  power  structure  for  all  of  the 
ills  that  are  visited  upon  the  Nepro 
coinmunity 

Negroes  mu.-t  them.selves  take  the  lead 
in  doing  something  constructive  for 
themselves;  and  they  can  do  this  by 
wa'Mng  war  upon  the  evils  of  illegitimacy 
as  one  imixjrtant  becinning 

The  Negro's  lot  can  be  infinitely  bet- 
ter in  the  future  if  something  is  done 
now  to  encourage  and  promote  planned 
parenthood  and  parental  responsibility 
This  is  not  to  say  that  illegitimacy  i;; 
nonexistent  among  wiiite,  but  the  sta- 
tistics show  clearly  where  the  problem  i.*; 
greatest,  and  it  should  there  be  attacked 
mo.st  intensriy. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  no  amount  of 
Government  paternali.sm  can  take  the 
place  of  drive  and  ambition  when  it 
comes  to  developing  the  substantial  and 
upris,ht  citizen  Hard  work,  pcnseverence, 
and  self-accomplishment  breed  inde- 
pendence and  strength,  and  courage  and 
resourcefulness  in  the  man  or  woman. 
Somehow  the  glory  of  honest  toil  is  going 
to  have  to  be  restored  if  this  Nation  is 
going  to  survive  all  of  the  domestic  dan- 
gers that  confront  it.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  Centra!  Government 
has  a  responsibility  to  a.ssist,  a  respon- 
sibility to  provide  certain  services,  but  if 
that  Government  is  to  endure,  the  people 
must  not  be  encouraged  more  and  more 
to  depend  upon  the  Government  for  the 
supplying  of  every  want  and  even'  need. 
A  nation  on  the  dole  can  never  hope  to 
maintain  the  moral  fiber,  the  spiritual 
:.trength.  and  the  rugged  re-sourcefulness 
to  keep  her  people  free. 

E£i.sy  money,  easy  living,  laziness, 
shiftle-ssness — all  these  go  hand  in  hand 
with  Irresponsibility,  a  di.sordored  soci- 
ety, and  ultimate  decay. 

Disobedience  to  law  and  acts  of  vio- 
lence by  a  few  can  hurt  the  just  cause 
of  the  many.  Not  alone  this.  The  perpet- 
uation of  ours  as  a  government  of  laws 
depends  upon  the  preservation  of  the 
constitutional  process  through  which  the 
rights  of  minorities  can  be  safecuarded 
and  only  through  which  the  freedoms  of 
all  our  citizens  will  endure. 

It  may  be  a  tedious  process,  a  long  and 
painstaking  process,  but,  like  the  mills  of 
the  gods,  it  grinds  exceedingly  fine.  And 
anything  that  is  antithetic  to  that  con- 
.stitutional  process,  whether  it  be  the 
street  riot  or  the  lynchman's  noo.sc.  or 
whether  it  be  the  false  doctrine  of  self- 
determination  by  one's  conscience  as  to 
what  laws  should  be  obeyed  or  disobeyed 
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does  violence  to  this  Republic  and  to 
constitutional  American  liberty. 

In  the  words  of  a  former  Supreme 
Court  Justice : 

The  foundation  of  a  republic  Is  the  virtue 
of  Its  citizens.  They  are  at  once  sovereigns 
and  subjects.  As  the  foundation  Is  under- 
mined, the  structure  Is  wealtened.  When  It  is 
destroyed,  the  fabric  muat  fall.  Such  Is  the 
voice  of  universal  history.  (Swayne.  U.S.S.C.) 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  Virginia.  Mr,  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  I  yield  to 
the  able  and  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia. 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  Virginia.  Mr,  President, 
I  feel  that  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  rendered  a  conspicuous  service 
to  his  fellow  Americans  by  his  strong 
plea  in  the  Senate  today  for  law  and 
order. 

The  Senator's  speech  is  well  reasoned, 
provocative,  and  restrained;  yet  he  puts 
his  finger  on  many  basic  facts  that  need 
to  be  brought  before  the  American 
people. 

With  the  rioting  that  is  taking  place 
all  over  the  United  States,  it  i.s  vitally 
important  that  men  in  public  life  speak 
out  frankly  and  strongly  for  law  and 
order.  That  is  what  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  been  doing  today. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  is  necessary 
is  that  those  in  administrative  positions 
and  in  high  public  office,  charged  with 
enforcement  of  our  laws,  enforce  them 
without  fear  and  without  favoritism. 

The  speech  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  today  is  not  the  first  that  he  has 
made  on  this  subject.  The  current  issue 
of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  publishes 
excerpts  from  another  speech  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  on  July  17,  In  that  speech,  he 
ended  with  these  words: 

We  cannot  stand  idly  by  and  tolerate  the 
shameful  rape  of  democracy  In  our  Republic, 
Those  who  choose  to  step  outside  the  law 
must  be  punished.  And  those  who  Insist 
upon  force  mu,st  be  met  with  a  greater  force. 
Mobs  must  not  be  permitted  to  prevail. 

That  speech  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  was  made  prior  to  the  rioting 
whicli  recently  occurred  in  New  Jersey 
and  prior  to  the  rioting  which  has  been 
taking  place  over  the  past  weekend  and 
is  perhaps  even  now  continuing  in  the 
city  of  Detroit. 

Although  the  speech  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  on 
July  17  was  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  I  think  it  is  so  provocative  and 
so  well  reasoned  that  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  entitled 
"Poverty:  Phony  Excuse  for  Riots?  'Yes,' 
Says  a  Key  Senator,"  published  in  the 
US  News  &  World  Report  of  July  31. 
1967.  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Povxbtt:   Phony  Excuse  for  Riots?  "Yes," 
Says  a   Key   Senator 

Just  being  p>oor  or  being  part  of  a  mi- 
nority group  is  no  excuse  for  rioting,  says 
Senator  Robert  Byrd.  His  philosophy:  People 
should  take  pride  In  themselves  and  their 
surroundings,  be  considerate,  work  together 
and  be  orderly. 

If  they  do  "this,  he  believes,  the  laws  will 


protect  them.  But  If  they  do  not  obey  the 
laws  and  resort  to  force,  they  must  be  met 
with  greater  force,  be  declares. 

The  West  Virginia  Democrat — who  lived 
amid  poverty  as  a  youth  and  Is  now  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Bubcommlttee  which  ap- 
propriates millions  of  dollars  In  funds  for 
the  District  of  Columbia — made  his  remarks 
In  a  Senate  speech  on  July  17.  Here  are  ex- 
cepts from  the  speech: 

"We  hear  the  usual  excuses  for  the  riots. 
They  are  the  same  excuses  that  were  trotted 
out  In  the  wake  of  the  Watts  riot.  The 
ghettos  are  blamed;  yet,  people  of  all  races 
have  lived  In  ghettos  In  the  past,  but  they 
have  not  rioted. 

"Poverty  Is  blamed  for  the  riots;  yet  pov- 
erty-stricken whites  outnumber  poverty- 
stricken  Negroes  in  America,  but  they  are  not 
rioting.  Moreover,  there  are  millions  of  poor 
but  upstanding  Negro  citizens  who  deplore 
violence  and  disorder  and  who  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  riots. 

"If  living  in  poverty  reposes  In  one  a  duty 
or  a  right  to  riot,  then  Abraham  Lincoln 
would  have  been  the  Stokely  Carmichael  of 
his  day, 

HOW  SOME  MiNoarriES  react 
"Discrimination,  we  hear.  Is  back  of  the 
riots;  yet  millions  of  lowly  Immigrants  have 
come  to  this  country,  Immigrants  who  could 
not  even  speak  the  English  language  and  who 
were  thus  placed  at  an  additional  great  dis- 
advantage. The  Lebanese,  the  Germans,  the 
Italians,  the  Poles,  the  Greeks,  the  Jews,  and 
others — they  too  were  discriminated  against. 
but  they  did  not  react  with  violence  in  the 
streets. 

"They  also  lived  In  ghettos,  but  they  kept 
their  ghettos  clean.  Their  ghettos  did  not  be- 
come slums. 

"The  immigrants  reacted  to  the  discrimina- 
tion against  them  In  a  totally  different  way. 
When  they  could  not  find  work,  they  created 
it  by  setting  up  their  own  little  shops.  Their 
ghettos  did  not  become  slums.  They  became 
homes  where  they  gave  thanks  for  what  they 
had  earned.  These  Immigrants  did  not  believe 
that  they  had  a  right  to  demand  hand- 
outs ...  to  plunder  or  to  burn  or  to  de- 
stroy or  to  kill.  ' 

"Eradicate  the  slums,  we  are  told,  and 
this  will  prevent  riots.  Yet,  Watts  was  not  a 
slum.  Slums  are  not  built.  They  develop  as 
a  result  of  the  careless  living  of  people — peo- 
ple who  throw  their  trash  In  the  hallways 
and  on  the  stairways.  Into  the  yards  and  onto 
the  streets.  If  people  are  irresponsible  and 
dirty  in  their  vwiy  of  living,  and  have  no  de- 
sire to  put  foi^  the  effort  to  improve  their 
surroundings,  then  we  will  have  slums  with 
slovenly  people  residing  In  them. 

"For  years  I  lived  In  the  coal-mlnlng  com- 
munities of  West  Virginia.  I  recall  the  de- 
pression of  the  1930s.  Poverty  was  every- 
where. It  was  everyone's  companion.  Yet. 
West  Virginians,  whether  white  or  Negro, 
did  not  riot.  They  were  law-abiding  citizens, 
as  they  are  today.  One  may  explain,  "But 
there  were  no  large  urban  ghettos."  True. 
But  there  was  poverty — grinding  poverty. 
That  was  before  the  days  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. Social  Security  and  welfare  checks, 
or  even  unemployment  compensation. 

"Yet  those  people  did  not  burn  and  plun- 
der and  loot  and  engage  In  mass  anarchy. 
They  believed  In  an  orderly  society.  And  even 
though  they  were  poor,  most  of  them,  Negro 
and  white,  were  not  willing  to  leave  their 
floors  unscrubbed  or  a  step  unrepaired.  Of 
course,  there  were  no  plumbing  fixtures  to 
worry  about.  Many  of  those  poor  people  .  .  . 
took  pride  In  their  surroundings.  Their  floors 
were  clean,  their  yards  were  clean.  Here  and 
there  they  planted  a  flower  or  a  piece  of 
shrubbery. 

"And  beet  of  all,  white  and  N«gro.  they 
got  along  well  together.  If  a  Negro  became 
unable  to  work,  whites  and  Negroes  would 
try  to  help.  If  a  white  miner  became  111  or 
was  Injured  in  the  mines,  Negroes  and  whites 


would  try  to  help.  There  were  many  times 
when  I,  as  a  meatcutter  or  produce  clerk  in 
the  company  store,  placed  a  large  flour  bar- 
rel at  the  end  of  the  meat  counter  and 
started  a  "pounding"  for  a  sick  Negro  miner 
or  a  sick  white  miner.  At  the  end  of  the 
day.  the  barrel  would  be  filled  with  flour, 
meal,  bacon,  pinto  beans  and  other  provi- 
sions and  ready  to  deliver  to  the  stricken 
family. 

"So,  Mr,  President,  people  may  be  poor  and 
yet  considerate  of  others.  They  may  live  in 
poverty  and  yet  take  pride  in  their  humble 
surroundings"  Poverty  neither  provides  a 
license   for   laziness  nor   for  lawlessness. 

"We  can  take  the  people  out  of  the  slums. 
but  we  cannot  take  the  slums  out  of  the 
people.  Wherever  some  people  go,  the  rat- 
holes  will  follow.  Wherever  some  people  go, 
the  slums  will  follow.  All  the  housing,  and 
all  the  welfare  programs  conceivable,  will 
not  stop  the  riots  or  do  away  with  the  slums. 
People  first  have  to  clean  up  inside  them- 
selves. They  must  stop  tearing  off  the  wall- 
paper, breaking  the  windows,  ripping  up  the 
banisters  and  the  stairs,  and  destroying  the 
pfcimbing  fixtures  of  rented  properties  be- 
fore they  can  properly  take  care  of  their 
own.  The  rr.ts  vlll  not  be  kept  away  as  long 
as  the  g.nrb..?-e  is  tossed  into  the  yard  Ixistead 
of  into  the  garbage  can. 

JVDGEO    BY    THEDl    CONDUCT 

"Moreover,  men  will  not  deserve  or  enjoy 
the  respect  and  approbation  of  their  fellows 
except  bv  earning  it.  It  cannot  be  acquired 
in  any  other  way.  They  will  be  largely  Judged 
by  their  conduct.  If  they  conduct  themselves 
m  an  orderly  way.  they  will  not  have  to  worry 
r.bout  police  brutality.  If  they  obey  the  laws, 
the  laws  wi!!  protect  them.  But  a  Govern- 
ment of  laws  cannot  tolerate  disrespect  for, 
and  violation  of.  its  laws.  To  do  so  would 
herald  the  first  evidence  of  society's  de- 
cay.     ,  . 

"We  cannot  stand  idly  by  and  tolerate  the 
shameful  rape  cl  democracy  in  our  republic. 
Those  who  choose  to  step  outside  the  law 
must  be  punished.  And  those  who  insist  upon 
force  must  be  met  with  a  greater  force.  Mobs 
must  not  be  permitted  to  prevail.  .  .  ." 

Mr.  B'ifRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  the  excellent 
address  he  has  made  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  B"irRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguishd  Senator 
from  Virginia  for  his  kind  and  gracious 
contribution. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  B"7RD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  President, 
as  the  Senator  so  well  knows,  it  was  the 
States  of  the  Union  which  created  the 
United  States,  rather  than  the  other  way 
around.  /■ 

It  was  fundamental  to  government 
even  before  the  creation  of  the  United 
States  of  America  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  a  government  to  maintain  law  and 
order  and  to  provide  for  the  protection 
of  person  and  property  within  the  area 
ever  which  that  government  was  re- 
sponsible. 

That  principle  predated  the  United 
States  of  America.  And  it  is  fundamental 
to  government  that  citizens  of  any  com- 
munity have  a  responsibility  to  one 
another. 

As  the  Senator  has  so  well  indicated, 
that  is  a  part  of  citizenship — the  duty  of 
being  a  good  neighbor  and  respecting  the 
rights  of  others  and  helping  to  defend 
and  protect  them. 

I  was  dismayed  to  see  in  this  morning's 
newspaper  a  picture  of  a  looter  running 
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off  with  a  valuable  piece  of  property,  ob- 
viously stolen  from  an  innocent  business- 
man's store,  while  a  group  of  perhaps  30 
or  40  adult  citizens  were  simply  stand- 
ing by  as  observers. 

I  have  noticed  that  some  of  those  peo- 
ple who  have  been  shot  were  shot  by 
businessmen,  presumably  small  mer- 
chants trying  to  protect  their  property, 
much  of  which  is  subject  to  mortgages 
and  severe  mdebtedness. 

The  duty  of  good  citizenship  seems 
to  escape  a  lot  of  people. 

It  would  seem  that  one  of  the  first 
things  that  should  be  impressed  upon 
citizens — not  only  adults,  but  also  people 
of  all  ages — is  that  they  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  help  their  neighbors  defend 
their  families  and  their  property.  That 
seems  to  be  escaping  some  people  in 
large  cities.  It  is  their  responsibility  and 
duty  to  help  their  neighbors  in  the  same 
block  or  down  the  street. 

Furthermore,  the  local  law  enforce- 
ment should  be  adequate  to  meet  the 
local  disturbances  that  arise.  That  does 
not  mean  that  the  police  force  should  be 
large  enough  to  do  this  on  all  occasions. 
but  there  certainly  should  be  a  police 
reserve  that  can  be  called  up  to  assist  in 
times  of  emergency 

I  hope  that  in  every  community  the 
civic  clubs  and  businessmen  and  neigh- 
boring people  wUl  become  ■^o  r,reani?ed 
that  they  c^ii  assist  kral  law  enforce- 
ment officer'-  in  tirr.ps  of  emergency  Vet- 
erans' organizations  and  other  organiza- 
tions can  make  a  contribution.  Civic 
clubs  can  make  a  contribution. 

It  would  be  well  that,  instead  of  the 
leaders  of  certain  groups  stressing  the 
fact  that  the  members  of  those  groups 
have  been  deprived  of  their  rights  and 
are  entitled  to  .something  additional, 
they  should  be  stressing  the  fact  that 
the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  go 
along  with  the  privileges 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimou.s  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled  "Insight  and 
Outlook — Cops  and  Negroes."  written  by 
Joseph  Kraft,  and  published  in  the 
Washington  J'ost  of  today,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Insight   and   OrrLooK      Cops   asd    Negroes 
(  By  Joseph  Kraft  i 
Copa  and  Negroes  is  the  name  of  the  game. 
Detroit.  Newark.  W.itts  and  dozens  of  lesser 
episodes   show   that    the   critical   element   In 
the  Nation's  race  troubles  is  the  vexed  rela- 
tionship    between     police     authorities     and 
ghetto     dwellers.     Something     Is     seriously 
wrong,   and   major  change   is   obviously   re- 
quired. 

But  not,  at  least  not  preeminently.  In  the 
direction  of  softening  and  diluting  police 
effort  as  religiously  prescribed  by  the  liberal 
rhetoric.  On  the  contrary  the  major  emphasis 
has  to  be  on  Improving  police  protection  in 
the  Negro  slums 

To  grasp  the  problem,  it  is  first  necessary 
to  understand  the  high  level  of  ghetto  law- 
lessness. All  studies  indicate  the  unusual 
prevalence  of  all  kinds  of  crime  In  the  down- 
and-out  Negro  quarters  of  the  big  cities 

Far  more  than  In  white  nelghtxsrhoods  of 
comparable  Income  level,  murder,  assault. 
robbery,  drug  peddling,  prostitution  and  the 
numbers  racket  are  parr  of  the  scene.  As  the 
most  authoritative  source  on  the  subject.  th« 


Pre.sldent's       Crime       Commission       report, 
pointed  out: 

■A  much  greater  proportion  of  Negroes 
than  whites  are  the  victims,  as  well  as  the 
perpetrators,  uf  crime." 

No  doubt  the  reasons  for  ghetto  crime  are 
complex.  Bad  housing,  poor  Job  opportunities 
and  inadequate  schools  are  Involved  So  Is 
the  breakdown  of  the  Negro  family 

But  another  vital  cause  Is  the  deficiency 
of  police  protection  In  the  ghetto  areas. 
While  even  the  Crime  Commission  seem.s  not 
to  have  .studied  the  matter,  the  p^'Or  quality 
of  law  enforcement  in  the  Negro  slums  Is 
massively  attested. 

For  one  thing  there  Is  the  testimony  of 
whites  living  In  Integrated  areas  of  Chicago 
and  Denver  which  I  have  Just  visited  The 
whites  In  those  parts  of  town  indicate  that 
the  arrival  of  Negroes  was  first  accompanied 
by  a  perceptible  slacking  off  In  the  police 
performance,  as  If  crime  was  expected  where 
Negroes  lived  In  order  to  make  Integration 
work.  In  order  to  prevent  the  usual  exodus 
to  the  suburbs,  white  leaders  have  had  to 
make  special  efforts  to  su.staln  police  per- 
formance at  the  level  customary  in  middle 
class  neighborhoods 

More  important  Is  the  testimony  of  the 
ghetto  dwellers.  A  study  of  Cleveland  by  the 
Federal  Civil  Rights  Commission  found  that 
among  Negroes  'the  most  frequent  com- 
plaint Is  that  of  permissive  law  enforcement 
and  that  policemen  fall  to  provide  adequate 
protection  and  services  In  areas  occupied  by 
Negroes."  Evidence  along  the  same  lines  Is 
implicit  In  recent  surveys  made  In  Watts. 
Washington  and  Harlem  A  Clnclnn.Ttl  sur- 
vey of  Negro  boys  found  83  per  cent  .agreeing 
that  without  police  there  would  be  crime 
everywhere." 

Indifferent  police  performance  In  the 
ghetto  finds  Its  worst  expression  In  the  tol- 
eration of  a  small  mjnorltv  of  undoubted 
hoodlums.  This  hoodlum  element,  by  as- 
saulting people,  peddling  narcotics,  robbing 
and  defacing  buildings  exerts  a  severe  nega- 
tive drag  on  all  the  various  programs  in  edu- 
cation, housing  and  racial  understanding  de- 
signed to  ameliorate  ghetto  conditions.  It 
Is  the  hoodlums,  moreover,  who  come  to  the 
fore.  In  leading  others  to  the  burning  and 
looting  and  shooting  which  has  m.irkrd  re- 
cent riots 

In  addition,  the  Inadequacy  of  the  police 
effort  In  the  Negro  slums  means  that  the  law 
enforcement  agencies  are  not  really  part  of 
the  scene,  not  In  touch  with  the  forces  at 
work  In  the  ghetto  When  the  police  do  come 
In.  even  on  routine  patrol,  they  tend  to  come 
in  as  ignorant  outsiders  They  are  all  the 
more  prone  to  treat  people  they  apprehend 
with  undue  severity — which  only  works  to 
breed  more  tension  between  police  and 
Negroes 

The  right  remedy  for  these  tragedies  Is  a- 
major  effort  to  Improve  police  performance 
In  the  ghettoes— a  program  for  police  satur.i- 
tlon  of  the  Negro  slums  aimed  at  holding 
down  crime.  No  doubt  some  items  on  the 
liberal   agenda   are  relevant   to  this  effort. 

Minority  groups  must  figure  more  Impor- 
tantly In  manning  and  running  police  forces. 
Better  community  relations  that  Is  to  say 
ties,  between  the  police  and  the  ghettoes.  are 
required  So  Is  training  to  equip  policemen 
with  the  background  necessary  to  treat  with 
Juvenile  offenders  And  some  device  whereby 
complaints  against  the  police  can  be  aired 
may  be  useful 

But  that  Is  not  where  the  emphasis  be- 
longs The  emphasl.s  belongs  on  policing  the 
ghettoes  In  order  to  contain  and  to  elim- 
inate the  hoodlum  elements 

For  It  l3  the  ho.xllum  elements  which  are 
chleflv  responsible  for  the  riots  It  Is  the 
hoodlums  who  undo  the  best-meant  pro- 
grams for  Improving  the  quality  of  Negro 
life  It  Is  the  hoodlums  who.  by  forcing  the 
white  exodus,  make  the  ghetto  the  ghetto 


Mr.  BYRD  of  "West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  thank  the  distinguished  major- 
ity whip  for  liis  observations  which,  in 
my  judgment,  are  very  timely,  pertinent, 
and  appropriate. 


INTEREST    EQUALIZATION   TAX 
EXTENSION  ACT  OF   1967 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  tlie  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  6098'  to  provide  an  ex- 
tension of  the  interest  equalization  tax, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  hope  that  wo  can  vote  on  the 
pending  amendment  sometime  in  the  im- 
mediate future,  and  I  hope  that  there 
will  not  be  further  requests  to  dispense 
with  the  germanene.^s  rule  after  the  quo- 
rum call  which  I  am  going  to  propose, 
knowing  that  the  large  absenteeism  is 
due  in  considerable  measure  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  meeting  of  the  Policy 
Committee  on  the  other  .side  of  the  ai.s!e, 
a  committee  of  which  all  member.^  of  the 
Republican  Party  are  presumed  to  be 
membeis. 

Mr.  Pre.'iident.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
ordpr  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Tal- 
MADCE'  :n  the  chair.  Without  objt'Ction. 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  very 
gra.ve  reservations  about  the  measure  be- 
fore us.  I  must  say  that  this  is  a  con- 
sistent position  for  mo  I  have  had  these 
re.servat'ons  before,  and  I  shall  certainly 
.support  the  1-year  extension  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  !Mr.  WilmamsI. 

However.  I  al.so  w!sh  to  deal  with  the 
substantive  a.-pecfs  of  the  bill  before  u.s. 
in  a  strictly  public  policy  .sen.se:  and  I 
point  out  that  I  speak  from  a  double 
vantage  point. 

First.  I  rcpre.sent  the  principal  finan- 
cial market  of  the  country.  I  use  those 
wov's  ndvistdly.  becau.sp  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  principal  .source  of  money  or 
the  richest  place  m  the  country  It  is 
the  principal  financial  market  of  the 
country,  which  has  a  certain  as.set  value 
to  our  Nation,  as  it  results  in  the  mark- 
ing of  the  overwhelmingly  large  amount 
of  domestic  financing  as  well  as  foreign 
financing,  such  as  it  is.  which  is  floated 
to  investors  in  the  United  States 

Second.  I  have  sp<nt  a  great  part  ol 
miy  life  as  a  lawyer  engaged  in  small  and 
large  financial  tran.sactions.  and  I  know 
something,  in  a  personal  sense,  about 
the  banking  business 

Urxjn  both  grounds  I  have  very  grave 
concern  about  interest  equalization  tax 
and  whether  or  not  it  is  counter  pro- 
ductive 

I  point  out.  first,  that  the  basic  justi- 
fication for  the  bill  is  that  it  cuts  private 
capital  outflows  which  we  are  concerned 
about  as  being  of  a  critical  nature.  T»"0 
aspects  of  that  matter  are  very  impor- 
tant. One  IS  the  capital  outflow,  which  is 
repre-sent^d  by  overseas  private  invest- 
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ment.  This  it  does  not  cut  at  all,  because 
that  is  the  subject  of  a  voluntary  re- 
straint program  which  affects  both  the 
banks  anu  American  investors  abroad. 
But  it  does  affect — at  least,  it  seeks  to 
ggect — the  amount  of  capital  flotations 
in  the  country  by  foreigners  by  really 
putting  a  penalty  upon  them. 

The  main  objection  I  have  to  the  bill 
is  that  we  have  now  had  this  tax  on 


Association  of  Security  Dealers  is  op- 
posed; the  Investment  Bankers  Associa- 
tion Is  opposed.  It  seems  to  me  that  these 
are  the  people  who  are  most  Intimately 
affected,  and  therefore  would  have  a  very 
interesting  viewpoint  with  respect  to 
what  Is  to  be  done  about  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tes- 
timony given  by  Mr.  Henri  L.  Froy, 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Committee  of 


the  books  for  4  years,  and  we  have  little,     the  National  Association  of  Securities ^ ^ 

if  anything,  to  show  for  it,  except  the    Dealers,  Inc.,  and  Mr.  Robert  F.  Seebeck     several  months  ago  of  possibfe  wrongdoing  of 


thereafter  sold  at  a  premium,  but  below  the 
total  price  had  the  tax  been  paid.  In  view  of 
the  provisions  of  the  existing  law.  the  broker- 
dealer  who  received  the  security  with  an 
American  ownership  certificate  attached  can 
rely  upon  the  certificate  as  being  conclusive 
proof  of  prior  American  ownership  of  the 
security  unless  he  has  actual  knowledge  to 
the  contrary.  The  buyer  does  not.  therefore, 
pay  the  tax  and  the  purpose  of  Its  Imposi- 
tion is  defeated  by  increasing  rather  than 
decreasing  the  outflow  of  funds. 

The   Association   became   gradually   aware 


fact  that  the  United  States  has  been  im 
paired  as  the  major  capital  market  of 
the  world;  and  there  is  a  great  asset 
value  in  being  the  major  capital  market 
of  the  world.  That  asset  value  is  not  only 
in  commissions  and  fees  which  are 
earned  for  being  the  originator  of  capi- 
tal issues,  but  also,  it  is  an  insurance  in 
many  other  types  of  services,  from  ad- 
vertising and  public  relations  to  more 
technical  and  engineering  services,  all 
of  which  introduce  very  worthwhile  in- 
come in  the  United  States,  important  to 
our  balance  of  payments;  because  in 
many  cases  it  is  money  which  is  paid 
here  by  foreign  concerns  in  their  own 
currency,  which  is  of  critical  impor- 
tance to  us. 

I  point  out  that  our  balance  of  pay- 
ment.s.  while  we  have  had  this  interest 
equalization  tax,  has  not  necessarily  been 
improved,  but  has  gone  the  other  way. 
I  do  not  lay  that  at  the  door  of  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax.  but  I  simply  point 
out  that  it  has  not  had  any  major  or 
material  effect  upon  the  situation. 

In  1966,  we  had  a  balance  of  payments 
against  us  in  the  area  of  $1,357  million. 
In  the  first  quarter  of  1967,  we  are 
running  at  the  rate  of  roughly  $2,176 
million  a  year.  So  I  do  not  see  that  we 
have  had  any  real  result  in  terms  of 
the  overall  aspect  of  the  matter,  which 
interests  us.  with  respect  to  imposing 
this  tax. 

.Another  important  aspect  is  that  it 
represents — the  leaders  of  the  free  world 
in  terms  of  capital  and  capital  move- 
ment— a  restriction  on  trade  and  capi- 
tal movement.  Therefore,  it  represents  a 
creat  disadvantage  to  the  system  which 
we  have  sought  to  establish  in  the  world 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  on  the 
theory  that,  as  the  most  important  pro- 
duction center  and  financial  center  in 
the  world,  it  is  much  better  for  us  to  have 
a  m..nimum  of  restrictions  on  trade  and 
capital  movement,  rather  than  contribute 
to  it  ourselves,  as  we  have  in  this  inter- 


testifying  for  the  Foreign  Investment 
Committee  of  the  Investment  Bankers 
Association  of  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Henki  L.  Peot,  Chairman  of 

THE  Foreign  Committee  of  the  National 

Association  of  SEcrrRiTiES  Dealers,  Inc., 

ON  H.R.  6098  Before  the  Senate  Finance 

Committee,  July  17,  1967 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Henri  L.  Froy,  Chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Securities  Dealers,  Inc. 
and  a  General  Partner  In  Abraham  &  Co.,  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and 
broker  In  domestic  and  foreign  securities.  I 
am  accompanied  today  by  Frank  J.  Wilson, 
Associate  General  Counsel  of  the  Association. 

I  have  testified  before  this  Committee  sev- 
eral times  in  the  past  on  this  Associations 
behalf  and  I  feel  certain  the  respective  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  are  aware  of  the  back- 
ground, nature,  purpose  and  function  of  the 
Association.  Suffice  it  to  say,  therefore,  that 
the  Association  is  nationwide  in  scope  and 
is  composed  of  approximately  3.659  member 
broker/dealers  actively  engaged  in  the  In- 
vestment banking  and  securities  business 
and  has  registered  with  it  approximately 
90.575  securities  salesmen.  The  Association  Is 
organized  and  registered  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  as  a  national  se- 
curities association  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  15A  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934,  and  has  the  responsi- 
bility under  that  Act  of  enforcing  upon  it.s 
members  just  and  equitable  principles  of 
trade  for  the  protection  of  the  public.  It  is 
the  means  by  which  the  principle  of  self- 
regulation  has  been  effectuated  in  the  over- 
the-counter  securities  market.  Virtually  all 
foreign  securities  transactions  are  executed 
by  its  members. 

In  February.  I  testified  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  at  that  time  noted  that 
ever  since  an  Interest  equalization  tax  was 
first  proposed  by  the  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  the  Association  has  expressed  its 
opposition  thereto.  That  opposition  has  been 
expressed  to  the  respective  Committees  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  every  time  the 
matter  has  been  before  them  and.  while  the 


en  equalization  tax.  »  members  of  the  Association  and  the  Foreign 

The  third   point   is — and   it   has  been*  yjommlttee  are  in  complete  agreement  with 


developed  during  the  course  of  the  de 
bate — that  the  tax  is  being  avoided  on  a 
large  scale,  thereby  nullifying  its  effects, 
through  various  contrivances,  including 
the  charade  about  the  securities  being 
bought  and  sold  as  between  Americans, 
about  which  we  have  heard  much  in  the 
course  of  the  debate. 
What  is  interesting  in  that  regard  is 


the  government's  efforts  to  curb  the  con- 
tinuing balance  of  payments  deficit,  we  must 
again  reiterate  our  opposition  to  the  tax  be- 
cause we  do  not  believe  it  is  a  proper  way  to 
attack  the  problem. 

We  have  previously  pointed  to  the  prob- 
lems inherent  in  the  Job  of  enfoAlng  this  so- 
called  tax  which,  ^s  this  Committee  knows, 
was  proposed  as  a  deterrent  and  not  as  a 
revenue  producing  agent.  Recent  articles  in 


that  it  is  freely  anticipated  and  predicted     the   press  dramatized   and,   in   my   opinion 


that  even  if  we  pass  the  provisions  which 
are  contained  in  the  bill  to  tighten  up  on 
the  avoidance,  there  is  bound  to  be  found 
yet  another  way  in  which  to  avoid  the 
tax.  thereby  contributing  to  nullify  it  to 
major  part. 
Next,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  consider 


have  given  credence  to  that  concern.  Those 
articles  reported  that  simple  schemes,  al- 
rsost  worldwide  In  scope  have  been  Invented 
to  circumvent  this  levy.  These  schemes  are 
apparently  perpetrated  by  paying  U.S.  per- 
sons abroad,  and  at  home,  for  their  signature 
which  is  then  afflxed  to  a  Certificate  of 
American    Ownership    for    delivery    in    the 


able  opposition  to  the  bill.  The  National     United    states   market.   The    securities   are 


the  type  I  have  jtist  described.  It  is  not  the 
type  of  thing  which  one  immediately  discov- 
ers, because  of  the  nature  of  the  evasion. 
The  awareness  of  its  existence  arises  over 
a  period  of  time  as  a  result  of  occurrences 
which  one  suspects  while  conducting  his 
business.  It  becomes  manifestly  clear, 
though,  when  one  learns  that  a  small  dealer 
or  dealers,  who  had  previously  done  little  if 
any  business  in  foreign  securities,  suddenly 
have  unlimited  amounts  of  a  given  foreign 
security  or  of  several  different  foreign  securi- 
ties, American  owned.  The  Association  is  not, 
of  course,  in  a  position  to  police  a  scheme  as 
grandiose  as  this  one  appears  to  be  and  the 
action  it  can  take  is  rather  limited  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  law  and  the  language  of 
our  rules.  As  a  result  of  action  of  the  For- 
eign Committee,  however,  this  Association  in 
March  sent,  over  the  signature  of  its  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Robert  W.  Haack.  a  notice  to  all 
of  its  3.659  members  warning  them  of  the 
possible  criminal  consequences  of  such  ac- 
tions. This  notice  is  attached  hereto  as  Ap- 
pendix A  and  I  should  be  appreciative  if  it 
is  made  part  of  the  record  here.  Also,  in- 
formation which  had  come  to  us  during  the 
course  of  our  investigations  was  referred  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  pursuant  to  a 
previous  Informal  agreement  between  the 
Service  and  the  Association.  I  cannot  say  th.Tt 
all  broker-dealers  have  lived  up  to  their  re- 
sponsibility by  not  consummating  transac- 
tions which  had  all  sorts  of  "red  flags"  fliylnp 
to  warn  them  of  possible  wrongdoing,  but  1 
can  assure  you  that  the  National  Association 
of  Securities  Dealers  has  and  will  continue 
to  live  up  to  its  responsibilities,  and  will 
take  whatever  action  it  can  under  the  law 
and  its  rules. 

The  Association  Is  on  record  as  opposing 
the  concept  of  an  interest  equalization  tax 
We  also  oppose  the  increase  In  the  maximum 
tax  to  22'2'"'  as  provided  for  in  H.R.  6098, 
now  before  this  Committee,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  tax  for  two  more  years.  We,  there- 
fore, urge  the  bill's  rejection. 

Recognizing  the  strong  possibility  of  pa.«,- 
.-age.  however,  the  Association  expressed  its 
desire  to  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  cooperate  In  ev- 
erv  way  possible  with  them  In  attempting  to 
step  this  evasion  of  tax  and  if  possible  to 
clofp  the  loopholes  in  the  law  which  gi\e 
rise  to  it.  I  reiterate  that  offer  at  this  time 
and  I  al.-^o  hope  that  if  a  situ.Ttion  arises 
whereby  the  expert:se  of  the  members  of  mv 
committee  (all  of  whom  are  exports  in  the 
field  of  foreign  securities)  can  be  utilized. 
thev  will  be  called  upon  for  assistmce.  They 
arc'-.villing  to  give  it.  We  did  in  f.tct  partici- 
pat?  in  meeting  last  week,  but  regret  that 
noiiC  of  our  ndvice  was  taken. 

At  this  point.  I  think  I  should  state  that 
mv  ccmmittec  had  agreed,  notwithstanding 
our  rtrong  opposition  to  the  tax  itself,  to  go 
on  record  that  we  wUl  support  any  rea.'^onable 
proposals  outUned  by  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  on  Friday.  July  14,  1967.  in  try- 
ing to  plug  these  loopholes.  I  have,  how- 
ever, the  gravest  doubts  that  the  additional 
bookkeeping,  controls  and  reporting  proce- 
dures would  achieve  the  desired  result.  The 
whole  tax  concept  looks  to  the  world  as  a 
type  of  uncontrollable  foreign  exchange  con- 
trol. 
Since  studying  the  contents  of  Mr.  Dem- 
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Ing's  statemtnc.  we  teel.  however,  we  would 
fail  in  our  duties  to  the  UiUted  States,  to 
the  American  investor  aiid  to  the  members 
of  this  Assocution.  If  we  did  not  take  issue 
with  the  statement  Oy  the  Under  Secretar;. 
of  the  Treasury  and  I  quote,  "The  United 
State*  trade  position  la  improving  .  .  '■  but 
In  view  of  the  cust  of  the  Vietnam  war  "we 
have  no  recourse  but  to  continue  to  moder- 
ate the  flow  of  our  c-.ipltal  exports  The  I  E  T. 
help*  us  to  do  this  ' 

The  Under  secretary  tries  to  make  a  strong 
cas«  for  the  need  for  the  lET  on  account 
Of  discrepancies  of  interest  rates.  I  will  leave 
the  tuiswer  to  this  statement  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  IB  A  Foreign  Committee  He  Is 
more  qualified  to  answer  this  It  la  not  quite 
clear  to  us  what  the  Under  Secretary  means 
In  his  statement  that  the  effect  of  the  I  E  T 
on  the  outflow  of  U3  capital  in  the  form  of 
bank  loans  Is  Impressive  If  all  these  favor- 
able factors  apply  what  need  is  there  for 
continuation  of  I  E  T  ■• 

We  further  learn,  "The  Interest  Equaliza- 
tion Tax  and  the  Voluntary  Cooperation 
Program  have  worked  In  tandem  and  have 
complimented  each  other  as  measures  for 
correcting  the  balance-of-payments  def- 
icit. .  .  .  Failure  to  extend  the  Interest 
Equalization  Tax  would  have  adverse  bal- 
ance of  payments  consequences  and  would 
place  undue  strain  on  other  elements  of  the 
administration's  economic  program  "  May  we 
ask  at  this  point,  where  the  Interest  Equal- 
ization Tax  on  ouLstandlnij  equities  has  as- 
sisted the  United  States  In  the  balance  of 
payments  deticit?  We  agree  with  the  views 
of  the  Under  Secret.iry  of  the  Treasury  that 
the  tax  Is  not  a  revenue  prr.ducing  measure 
nor  an  absolute  deterrent  for  the  purchase 
of  foreign  securities  It  !s  neither  one  nor  the 
other  as  can  be  demonstrated  We  are  further 
told  that  the  existing  presidential  discre- 
tionary provisions  of  the  I  E.T  law  has  re- 
sulted In  substantial  gains  for  the  balance 
of  payments  position  Is  it  in  view  of  these 
gains  that  the  I  E  T  rate  needs  an  upwards 
change? 

There  are  other  means  of  controlling  the 
Inflow  of  outstanding  securities  less  trouble- 
8om.e  and  more  eSectlve  than  the  hurriedly 
prepared  recommendations  of  the  Treasury. 
In  my  presentation  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  I  pointed  out  that  a  differenti- 
ation between  the  treatment  under  the  I  E  T. 
law  of  outstanding  equities  and  debt  secu- 
rities would  be  Justified  The  liame  given  the 
Impost — Interest  eq\iallzatlon  tax  —  Itself  Im- 
plies such  a  dirTerentiatlon  since  interest  can 
never  be  attributed  to  equities 

We  urge  this  Committee  to  tAke  cognizance 
of  our  request  for  a  differentiation  between 
equity  and  debt  securities  At  the  very  least. 
the  Treasury  Department  should  be  requested 
to  Justify  Its  failure  to  support  a  differenti- 
ation In  spite  of  our  urging  The  bill  calls  for 
amendment  of  Section  4911  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  the  President  with 
the  authority  to  vary  the  amount  of  tax  be- 
tween IS'^r  and  22'. .'"c.  such  authority  com- 
mencing 30  days  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Act.  Notwithstanding  our  comments  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  giv- 
ing limited  support  to  the  proposed  presi- 
dential discretion,  the  members  of  mv  Com- 
mittee clearly  feel  that  suGh  a  flexibility 
would  create,  here  as  well  as  abroad,  a  new 
and  dangerous  Indicator  as  to  our  monthly 
balance  of  payments  fluctuation  Should. 
however,  this  Comnnlttee  feel  that  such  flex- 
ibility would  serve  a  useful  purpose.  I  sub- 
mit that  the  discretion  to  be  given  to  the 
President  should  permit  him  to  raise  or  lower 
the  rates  of  tax  individually  by  category  and 
downwards  to  zero.  As  presently  written,  any 
change  in  rate  must  be  proportionate  as  to 
each  rate  of  tax,  that  is.  it  must  app'.y  to  the 
rate  Imposed  on  the  stock  category  as  well  as 
the  sliding  scale  rate  on  the  debt  obligations 
and  commercial  bank  loan  categories  and 
the  discretion  Is  limited  to  between  15%  and 


22'j^-.  House  Report  No  68  accomp.mylng 
Hit"  6098.  on  page  15  states  the  .-iame  per- 
centage increase  or  decreise  would  have  to 
app'.y  to  all  categories  We  In  the  securities 
business  do  not  feel  such  Is  wise  because  we 
belie'.e  a  valid  case  can  be  made  now  for  the 
reduction  or  complete  elimination  of  the  tax 
on  equity  securities  We.  therefore,  urge  this 
Committee  to  amend  the  bin  to  give  the 
President  authority  to  vary  the  rate  by  c.ite- 
gory  down  to  zero 

As  securities  dealers,  we  naturally  are  con- 
cerned with  the  effect  of  the  proposed  In- 
crease in  the  tax  on  our  market  m.iblng 
ability  as  well  as  on  our  businesses  We  are 
also  concerned  about  the  im.ige  of  the 
United  States  In  the  marketplaces  abroad  and 
especially  In  the  eyes  of  foreign  Investors 
and  Institutions 

The  United  States  securities  Industry  an'l 
American  broker-dealers  have  done  a  fabu- 
lous selling  Job  in  placing  American  securi- 
ties with  foreign  Investors.  Their  research 
and  know-how  have  been  so  successful  that 
there  are  now  no  foreign  stock  exchanges 
which  function  en  a  par  with  those  of  this 
country  The  result  of  this  marketing  effort 
has  created  a  considerable  commission  in- 
come in  the  form  of  foreign  currency  which 
has  become  a  permanent  asset  In  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  picture  In  fact,  the  United 
State<i  securities  markets  have  become  a 
model,  but  more  importantly,  a  haven  for 
foreign  capitalists.  Tlie  Foreign  Investors  Tax 
Act  signed  by  the  President  on  November  13. 
19t56.  in  addition  to  the  recommend.itlons  of 
the  Fowler  report  I'sued  April  27.  1964  have 
helped  us  in  our  task. 

The  inactlvitv  of  foreign  stock  e.xchanges 
and  the  many  r.-ononilc  nroblems  which  for- 
eign Investors  have,  resulted  In  a  completely 
negative  approach  by  the  United  States  per- 
sons to  those  markets. 

Foreigners  look  up  to  the  United  States 
for  their  economic  example  and  freedom  of 
trade  They  are  extremely  disturbed  by  this 
so-called  tax  and  they  believe  it  is  b.i.-^lcally 
a  levy  on  foreign  exchange  or  a  lew  on  the 
Import  of  securities  rather  than  a  tix.  This 
Is  especially  so  In  the  case  of  outst.mdlng 
equitv  securities  since,  in  respect  to  them 
there  is.  as  I  said  before,  no  Interest  to  equal- 
ize Should  this  Committee  against  <ur  ad- 
vice and  taking  fully  into  consideration  our 
balance  of  payments  problem  still  decide  in 
Its  wisdom  not  to  reject  this  levy,  we  shall 
urge  the  President — If  he  Is  given  the  au- 
thority by  Congress — to  reduce  the  t;iX  on 
equity  securities  to  zero.  If  he  Is  given  this 
drcretion.  he  would  also  be  In  a  position  to 
order  a  change  upward  promptly  If  such  was 
found  necessary  thus  diluting  the  possibility 
that  the  elimination  of  the  tax  Winild  ad- 
versely affect  our  taal.mce  of  p.iyments  for 
any  length  of  time.  The  securitle.i  industry 
would  certainly  be  In  a  considerably  Im- 
proved position  In  placing  American  securi- 
ties abroad  If  this  threatening  levy  on  for- 
eign equity  securities  were  eliminated. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  reemphaslze 
the  oTiposltlon  of  the  Foreign  Conxmlttee  of 
•:he  National  Association  of  Securities  Dealers 
t  ■>  the  Interest  Equalization  Tax  and  espe- 
cially to  Increasing  the  tax  since  the  need 
for  that  action  has  In  no  way  been  demon- 
strated and  we  do  not  believe  It  can  be 
demonstrated  Indeed,  we  feel  the  tax  should 
be  allowed  to  exp're  on  .July  31  1967.  which 
will  occur  If  this  Committee  takes  no  action 

In  any  event,  whether  the  rates  are  In- 
creased or  left  the  same  the  President  should 
be  given  discretion,  clearly  fpelled  out  In  the 
bill,  to  vary  rates  of  tax  as  to  one  or  the  other 
of  the  categories.  Individually. 

Also.  In  the  event  the  Congress  desires  to 
continue  the  tax.  the  .A.=soclatlon  pledges  tt« 
cooperation  with  the  Treasury  Department 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  -Service  to  stop 
the  evasion  scheme  which  we  understand 
has   been   running   rampant     Again.   I   offer 


the  services  of  the  Association  and  the  For- 
elgn  Committee  toward  accomplishing  that 
goal. 

In  addition  Mr  Chairman,  the  Association 
would  also  like  to  request  that  the  Commit- 
tee hold  the  record  open  so  that  It  can  sub- 
mit a  supplemental  statement  .-'peclflcally 
directed  Uiward  that  section  of  the  Treas- 
ury's  proposals  designed  to  prevent  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  Uix.  ev.tslon  problem 

National  Association  of  Securi- 
ties De.\lers,  Inc  , 

Washington,  DC. 
Re  Improprieties  In  foreign  securities  trans- 
actions. 

Important  Notice  to  NASD  Foreign 

SECCRITIES  DEALE31.S 

The  Association's  Foreign  Committee 
strongly  urges  members  of  the  Association 
to  use  special  caution  when  transacting  busi- 
ness Involving  foreign  securities  with  banks, 
brokers  or  private  clients  located  or  residing 
outside  of  the  United  States  To  fully  pro- 
tect yourselves.  It  may  sometimes, be  advis- 
able to  attempt  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
security  In  question  prior  to  trading  ar.d 
prior  to  introducing  the  security  into  the 
United  States.  By  doing  so.  all  suspicion  of 
wrongdoing  on  your  part  can  be  relieved  if 
subsequent  events  reveal  WTongdolng  by 
others  It  should  be  remtmbered  that  viola- 
tions can  be  criminal  In  nature  and  If  the 
situation  Is  such  that  you  knew  or  should 
have  known  of  Improper  activity  on  the  part 
of  others,  or  that  a  "Certificate  of  .■\merican 
Ownership"  was  fraudulently  executed,  and 
you  continued  to  participate  with  the  wrong- 
doer, you  po.islbly  could  be  charged  criminal- 
ly. An  example  of  a  situation  where  you 
might  want  to  investigate  further  would 
be  a  case  In  which  a  United  States  person 
seems  to  have  an  unlimited  amount  of  many 
foreign  securities 

Members  should  also  be  aware  that  a 
"signature  guarantee"  guarantees  the  sUna- 
ture  of  the  signer  only  and  In  no  way  guar- 
antees the  validity  of  a  "Certificate  of  Amer- 
Ic.in  Ownership  '  In  this  connection,  mem- 
bers should  be  aware  of  their  res;>oiislbllltlM 
under  the  Interest  Equallzati<ni  Tax  Act 
and  reculatlons  promulgated  pursuant 
thereto  Rule  147  5-1  of  the  referred  to  reg- 
ulations requires  members  to  "maintain 
records  sutBclent  to  Identify  the  United 
States  owner  for  whom  the  stock  or  debt 
obligations  were  held  and  to  establish  the 
st-atus  of  such  owner  as  a  United  States  per- 
son eligible  to  execute  a  certificate  of  .Amer- 
ican ownership  for  purposes  of  section 
4981  (a)."  Thus,  you  are  required  to  have  as 
part  of  your  records  proof  of  the  status  of 
a  signer  of  a  "certificate"  as  a  United  States 
p«'rson. 

The  Administration  has  proposed  to  ex- 
tend the  Interest  Equalization  Tax  Act.  due 
to  expire  July  31,  1967,  to  July  31,  1969  It 
now  appears  that  the  maximum  rate  of  tax 
will  be  increased  from  15'",  to  22<.j'".,  and  that 
th*e  President  of  the  United  States  will  be 
given  discretion  to  make  certain  changes  In 
that  rate  within  specified  limitations  If  he 
determines  such  changes  will  be  consistent 
with  the  balance  of  payments  objectives  of 
the  United  States  In  view  of  the  expected 
continuation  of  the  Interest  Equalization 
Tax  Act.  It  Is  appropriate  to  again  empha- 
size that  members  use  the  prudent  business- 
man's approach  In  transactions  Involving 
foreign  securities. 

The  Foreign  Committee  wishes,  therefore, 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  advise  you  to 
familiarize  yourself  fully  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  above-mentioned  Act.  Previous 
notices  have  drawn  members"  attention  to 
this  measure  and  Its  Implications  and  the 
Committee  reiterates  them  at  this  time. 
Very  truly  yours. 

ROBEKT  W    HAACK, 

President. 
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Investment  Commit- 
Bankers  Association  of 


iHearings  by  the  U.S.  Senate  Finance  Com- 
niittee  on  Interest  Equalization  Tax  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1967,  July  17,  1967) 

'Statement   of   Robert   F.   Seebeck,   Former 

~  chairman.   Foreign 
TEE.  Investment 

.l^MERICA 

Mr.  Seebeck.  I  am  Robert  P.  Seebeck,  a  vice 
president  and  director  of  Smith.  Barney  & 
Co .  Inc.  Until  approximately  1  month  ago, 
I  was  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Investment 
Committee  of  the  Investment  Bankers  Aseo- 
c'.atlon  cf  .America,  when  a  change  of  my 
.-»sponslbilltles  within  my  firm  caused  me 
•0  pass  this  position  to  Stephen  Kellen,  presi- 
dent of  the  firm  of  Arnhold  &  S.  Blelchroeder, 
I'.e  of  New  York.  Mr.  Kellen  planned  to  be 
i-esent  but  a  rescheduling  of  hearings  pre- 
■,e:ited  him  from  being  here.  Also  Mr.  Steven- 
so:..  our  sl>eclal  counsel,  had  prior  commit- 
ments to  be  In  Europe. 

I  have  adapted  this  statement  somewhat 
from  the  one  before  you,  and  I  request  that 
.•  be  Included  In  the  record.  I  can  give  the 
reporter  this  copy.  It  varies  only  somewhat. 
Senator  McCarthy.  Thank  you. 
.Mr  Seebeck.  At  the  outset,  I  should  like 
to  reiterate  our  association's  previously  ex- 
pressed opiX)s!tion  in  principle  to  the  Interest 
equ.illzat.on  tax  which  we  view  as  a  form  of 
control  that  Impairs  the  position  of  the  dollar 
and  the  longstanding  U.S.  espousal  of  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  capital  movements. 
Representatives  of  the  IBA  testified  at  the 
ir^tlal  hearings  In  1963  when  the  tax  was 
first  proposed  and  again  In  1964  when  It  was 
first  enacted.  I  would  like  to  repeat  for  the 
record  our  belief  that  mvich  better  answers 
ran  and  must  be  found  which  deal  more  di- 
rectly with  the  fundamentals  of  the  balance- 
of-payments  deficit. 

The  Investment  banking  industry  is  not 
unaware  of  the  basic  causes  of  this  deficit 
which  have  resulted  in  such  strains  on  the 
dollar.  We  are  not  unaware,  for  example,  of 
the  difficulties  Inherent  in  seeking  to  decrease 
the  deficit  through  reduced  military  expendi- 
tures abroad,  through  a  larger  trade  surplus, 
through  reduced  allocations  of  foreign  aid 
«"th  Increased  nmounts  of  such  aid  tied  to 
exports,  and  through  attempts  to  reduce  the 
net  exchange  lo.ss,  now  Hearing  $2  billion 
annually,  resulting  from  greater  expeadl- 
t'jres  by  An-.erlcan  tourists  abroad  than  by 
foreign  tourists  in  the  United  States.  Finally, 
we  are  not  unaware  of  the  economic  and 
political  considerations  involved  In  monetary 
and  budgetary  policy  which  bear  on  the  Im- 
portant subject  of  the  competitive  interna- 
tional position  of  the  United  States. 

With  the.se  longer  terms  considerations  in 
mind,  our  hrst  recommendation  is  that  the 
proposed  extension  of  the  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  be  limited  to  1  additional  year  or 
until  July  1.  1968.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
sufficient  changes  may  occur  within  the  next 
year  that  It  will  be  In  the  national  Interest 
to  review  a  question  of  this  magnitude  at 
that  time.  Though  It  seems  unlikely  right 
now,  the  military  phase  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict could  be  reduced  or  could  terminate; 
our  trade  surplus  could  Increase;  the  admin- 
istration's attempt  to  Induce  Americans  to 
"see  America  first"  may  result  In  less  Amer- 
ican spending  for  travel  to  other  countries; 
foreign  aid  outlays  not  restricted  to  exports 
"lAy  be  further  reduced;  support  of  their 
own  foreign  military  establishments  at  home 
by  foreign  creditor  countries  should  Increase 
In  the  years  ahead.  Not  the  least  Important 
reason  for  seeking  only  a  1-year  extension  Is 
that  this  measure  was  adopted  as  a  tempo- 
rary expedient.  A  2-year  renewal  would  mean 
that  the  tax  had  existed  for  6  years,  hardly 
a  temporary  period.  For  these  many  reasons, 
*e  therefore  believe  that  a  review  of  the  In- 
terest equalization  tax  Is  not  only  warranted, 
but  lipperatlve  sooner  than  2  years  from  now. 
Our  second  recommendation  relates  to  the 
proposed  Increase  In  the  tax  on  foreign 
equity  securities  from  16  to  22 1 2  or  30  per- 


cent as  recently  mentioned  on  Friday.  The 
Treasury  Department  fl.gures,  which  we  have 
seen  and  which  were  referred  to  by  Under 
Secretary  Demlng  In  his  remarks  to  you  last 
Friday,  Indicate  that  Americans  for  the 
fourth  year  In  a  row  were  net  sellers  of  for- 
eign equities  In  1966;  that  Is,  they  were  not 
purchasers  of  foreign  equities  on  balance,  but 
rather  the  reverse. 

This  obviously  means  there  was  a  dollar 
Inflow  on  foreign  equity  portfolio  account. 
We  do  not  believe  that  increasing  the  levy 
on  the  purchase  of  foreign  equities  will  sig- 
nificantly Increase  this  "disinvestment. " 

The  administration  is  presently  attempt- 
ing, and  properly  so  we  think,  to  induce  more 
Europeans  to  become  interested  in  the  Amer- 
ican equity  market.  To  the  extent  that  this 
drive  Is  successful,  it  will  stimulate  an  in- 
flow of  dollars — a  positive  approach  to  the 
deficit  problem — and  one  which  we  there- 
fore enthusiastically  applaud  and  are  sup- 
porting by  our  own  efforts.  A  substantial  In- 
crease In  the  tax  is  certainly  not  likely  to 
attract  more  foreign  buying.  European  re- 
action to  the  current  proposal  is  under- 
standably anguished,  particularly  in  light  of 
the  recommendations,  for  example,  of  a  meet- 
ing earlier  this  year  sponsored  by  the  At- 
lantic Institute  and  the  Business  and  In- 
dustry Advisory  Committee  to  the  OECD  at- 
tended by  representatives  of  10  Western 
European  nations,  Japan,  Canada,  and  the 
United  States.  Among  the  recommendations 
made  by  this  group  after  their  deliberation 
were  the  following: 

"(IX.)  To  assure  the  most  effective  use 
of  available  resources,  measures  should  be 
taken  aiming  at  the  complete  liberalization 
of  International  capital  flow  . . . 

"(X.)  The  use  of  restrictions  on  Interna- 
tional capital  movements  to  correct  eco- 
nomic disturbances  originating  In  areas  other 
than  capital  markets  should  be  avoided  as 
such  practices  result  in  fragmented  na- 
tional capital  markets."  ' 

We  believe  It  is  neither  wise  nor  desirable 
to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  adverse  points  of 
view  that  are  being  expressed  from  abroad 
about  this  legislation.  The  implications  of 
H.R.  6098  are  giving  concern  to  many  of 
these  people — they  wonder  whether,  in  terms 
of  finance,  the  dollar  Is  truly  a  fully  con- 
vertible currency.  The  question  was  raised  in 
an  editorial  earlier  this  year  in  the  London 
Times,  a  copy  of  which  Is  appended  to  this 
report.  We  believe  adequate  evidence  exists  to 
support  the  contention  that  a  15-percent 
rate  has  been  sufficient  to  Implement  the 
lET  as  it^was  passed.  We  do  not  feel  that 
doubling  or  Increasing  the  Tate  by  50  percent 
will  be  an  additional  deterrent,  and  question 
the  purpose  that  would  be  served  by  so 
doing. 

In  light  of  the  testimony  on  last  Friday 
by  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Demlng, 
I  would  like  to  depart  very  briefly  from  the 
text  of  my  statement  which  was  mailed  to 
each  member  of  this  committee.  These  re- 
marks are  obviously  for  inclusion  in  the 
record. 

In  brief,  your  committee  Is  being  asked  to 
consider  an  Increase  in,  and  extension  of,  the 
Interest  equalization  tax.  By  Its  very  designa- 
tion. Interest  equalization,  it  should  simply 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  equity  securi- 
ties. As  I  will  point  out  later,  we  In  the  in- 
dustry believe  the  administration's  concern 
about  the  dollar  outflow  was  prompted  origi- 
nally by  the  aggregate  amount  of  foreign 
borrowings  through  the  sale  of  debt  securi- 
ties. The  Under  Secretary  has  satisfactorily 
shown  that  these  figures  were  in  fact  large 
when  the  tax  was  first  proposed  and  have  in 
fact  declined  substantially  during  the  time 
the  tax  has  been  In  existence.  His  later  re- 
marks concerning  the  growth  of  the  Intema- 


i  Atlantic  Institute,  B.I.A.C.,  "Recom- 
mendations, Capital  Markets  Conference, 
Cannes,"  Jan.  22,  1967. 


tlonal  capital  market  refer  solely  to  the  In- 
creased ability  of  the  European  market  to 
handle  a  large  volume  of  debt  securities. 
International  bond  issues.  But  we  have  been 
told  that  Americans  have  been  net  sel'ers  of 
foreign  equity  securities  for  the  past  4  years. 
If  the  "tax"  has  contributed  to  this  state  of 
affairs,  what  reason  is  there  to  believe  that 
a  larger  tax  would  be  more  effective? 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  la*  that 
wholly  different  considerations  govern  wheth.- 
er  an  Investment  manager  or  an  Individual 
invester  will  place  his  funds  In  a  debt  or 
equity  security.  He  will  generally  Invest  the 
funds  going  Into  debt  obligations  of  similar 
quality  and  safety  In  the  one  paying  the 
higher  return.  When  considering  equity  In- 
vestments, he  almost  invariably  will  seek 
capital  appreciation  or  growth.  If  the  growth 
potential  of  an  equity  security  were  suffi- 
ciently attractive,  there  Is  no  real  reason 
why  the  Investor  would  not  accept  a  30-per- 
cent handicap,  for  example,  if  he  felt  the 
security  in  question  offered  the  possibility 
of  doubling  over  a  given  period.  This  has 
been  proved  in  the  past  by  British  Investors 
who,  despite  a  premium  of  20  percent  or  more 
on  "investment  dollars,"  have  still  been  im- 
portant purchasers  of  U.S.  equity  securities. 
Looking  at  the  question  from  the  point 
of  view,  of  the  issuer,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  several  reasons  why  debt  capital 
would  be  more  desirable  than  equity  capital, 
and  this  has  been  the  case  as  the  figures  you 
have  heard  point  out.  In  the  first  place,  the 
treatment  of  Interest  charges  In  many  coun- 
tries has  a  tax  advantage  to  the  borrower 
much  as  Is  true  here  In  the  United  States. 
Thus  the  real  cost  of  money  Is  less  than  the 
apparent  rate  which  is  Indicated  by  the 
coupon  on  the  Issue.  Perhaps  more  Impor- 
tantly, the  Issuer  who  chooses  to  sell  a  new 
equity  security  must  consider  the  effects  of 
dilution  on  the  company's  earnings,  as  these 
earnings  are  spread  over  a  larger  number  of 
outstanding  shares.  Both  considerations 
would  tend  to  favor  his  selling  a  debt  obli- 
gation. Thus,  as  we  have  said,  we  are  more 
sympathetic  to  the  Treasury's  concern  about 
the  prospective  dollar  outflow  through  debt 
Issues  than  we  are  by  way  of  new  equity 
offerings  or  the  trading  In  outstanding 
equities. 

Our  original  recommendation  was  that  the 
least  disruptive  approach  would  be  to  ex- 
tend the  present  15-percent  tax  on  foreign 
equities  purchased  from  foreigners  for  only 
1  year,  at  which  time  we  would  have  asked 
a  review  with  this  committee  of  the  then 
current  plcttire.  However,  as  Mr.  Froy  Just 
told  you,  we  are  aware  that  members  of  the 
NASD  Foreign  Committee  have  been  work- 
ing closely  with  the  Treasury  in  order  to 
evolve  an  effective  way  of  dealing  with  out- 
standing equity  securities.  We  believe  the 
NASD  to  be  competent  to  deal  satisfactorily 
wrlth  this  problem  and  support  In  principle 
their  recommendations. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  what  we  be- 
lieve Is  a  wholly  different  question,  and  that 
is  the  tax  as  it  affects  debt  financing,  which 
may  have  been  the  original,  and  was  cer- 
tainly the  principal.  Intent  of  the  Interest 
equalization  tax. 

At  the  time  the  administration  requested 
the  tax  be  doubled  retroactive  to  January  25, 
1967,  It  was  apparently  concerned  that  an- 
ticipatory borrowing  would  occur  in  this 
market  prior  to  the  passage  of  legislation 
extending  the  JET  which  had  been  due  to 
expire  in  July  of  this  year.  For  a  variety  of 
reasons,  not  the  least  important  of  which 
Is  the  fact  that  interest  rates  In  the  United 
States  have  returned  to  a  very  high  level 
historically  after  a  substantial  decline  early 
In  the  year,  such  borrowing  has.  In  fact,  not 
taken  place  nor  would  It  have  done  so  even 
without  the  request  publicly  for  an  Increase 
in  the  lET. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  relative  stability  in 
the  foreign  dollar  market  has  permitted  a 
substantial    amount    of    financing    to    take 
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place  In  Europ*.  at  quite  attractive  rates 
until  a  very  recent  reversal  in  the  long-temi 
market. 

As  we  mentioned  In  our  appearance  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  In 
testimony  about  this  bill  on  February  16. 
1967.  the  decline  in  rates  for  high-grade 
domestic  borrowers  from  mid -January  until 
about  March  was  not  transmitted  to  the 
same  extent  either  to  companies  with  lower 
credit  standings  or  the  securities  of  foreign 
Issuers.  We  said  in  that  statement 

'••  •  •  sufBcient  improvement  in  rates 
here  In  the  US  for  foreign  bonds  over  rates 
abroad  has  not  manifested  Itself,  nor.  for  a 
variety  of  reasor;*.  is  it  likely  to  do  so  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  second  the  Guldeline.s 
for  Institutional  Investors,  combined  with 
both  a  sympatherlc  psychological,  or  If  yfiu 
will,  'patriotic'  rei'jctance  to  lend  to  for- 
eigners and  appealing  rates  on  domestic 
financing  have  tended  to  limit  interest  In 
such  foreign  loans  here  " 

This  statement  Is  still  trtie  today  On  the 
other  hand,  strength  in  the  market  abroad 
permitted  the  foreign  subsidiaries  of  some 
American  companies  to  borrow  at  long  term 
with  interest  rates  of  6  percent  or  less,  the 
lowest  such  coupons  since  February  of  1966 
A  continuing  strong  dem.-ind  for  long-temi 
capital  both  here  iind  abroad  to  date  has 
caused  Interest  rates  in  both  markets  to  rise 
once  again,  essentl.illy  preserving  the  relatr.e 
spread  In  rates  that  have  existed  The  US 
market  has  therefore,  not  become  any  more 
appealing  in  the  recent  past  to  prospective 
forelgfn  borrowers  The  availability  of  funds 
Is  what  governs  the  Investment  decisions  of 
Investors,  both  individual  and  institutional 
The  continuing  heavy  demand  for  funds  over 
the  next  several  months  on  the  part  of  do- 
mestic corpor.ite  and  municipal  borrower.s 
Is  likely  to  preclude  foreign  obligors  from 
obtaining  slcniflcant  amounts  of  capltil  In 
the  U.S.  market. 

While  we  understand  the  administrations 
rationale  in  seeking  to  extend  this  tax.  we 
suggest  that  the  tax  on  debt  obligations  be 
continued  at  existing  rates  un'U  July  31. 
1968  We  do,  however,  subscribe  to  the  Treas- 
ury's proposal  that  a  de.slrable  element  of 
flexibility  be  added  by  ijlving  the  Presiden' 
the  right  to  v  irv  the  rate  applicable  to  debt 
securities  in  su-l;  ,i  -^-.ty  that  the  differential 
could  be  as  itttl*"  a.s  zero  or  as  much  as  I'i 
or  even  2  percent,  if  conditions  warranted. 
It  Is  our  hope,  of  course,  that  the  administra- 
tion will  react  as  promptly  la  reducing  the 
tax  when  appropriate  as  It  wii;  in  raising  the 
levy  when  such  a  deterrent  seems  advisable 

In  order  to  further  increase  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasurer's  ability  to  permit  the  U.S. 
capital  market  to  function  ;n  as  normal  a 
manner  as  possible  within  the  limits  deter- 
mined by  him  to  be  compatible  with  the  US 
balance-of-payrnents  position,  we  advance 
again  a  sut;gestlon  made  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  tiie  House  of  Reprn- 
sentatlves  m  July  of  1964  by  the  then  Chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Investment  Committee 
of  the  IB.\  regarding  the  enactment  of  the 
Interest  equalization  tax  It  was  stated  that. 
for  many  years,  there  had  been  a  history  of 
Interest  on  the  part  of  Europeans  In  buvlng 
dollar  bonds  of  foreign  obligors  even  when 
these  Issues  vere  registered  under  the  Securi- 
ties Act  of  1933  and  originally  offered  only  In 
the  United  States  pre-IET  daysi.  Such' In- 
terest still  exists,  of  course  Tlie  IBA  Com- 
mittee's proposal  Is  that  any  debt  or  equity 
Issue  of  a  foreign  Issuer  or  obligor  acquired 
by  a  U.S.  underwriter  would  be  exempt  from 
the  Interest  equalization  tax  if  It  can  be 
shown  that  not  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
principal  iuno'int  of  debt  obligations  or  of 
the  shares  of  stock  of  the  aggregate  Issue  had 
been  sold  to  U  S  persons.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  would  have  the  authority.  In  his 
discretion,  to  increase  or  decrease  the  speci- 
fied percentage  applicable  to  all  Issues  from 
time  to  time,  in  accordance  with  the  Treas- 


ury s  view  ol  the  US  balance-of -payments 
position.  If  an  amount  in  excess  of  this  sp>ecl- 
fied  percentage  were  sold  Uj  US  persons,  this 
provision  could  be  implemented  by  requiring 
that  an  Interest  equalization  tax  equal  to  150 
percent  of  thai  norm.illy  due  be  paid  on  the 
excess  amount  In  order  t^i  avi>ld  a  possible 
■  flowback'  to  the  United  Suites  of  securities 
sgid  to  foreigners,  the  exemption  would  apply 
only  tt>  the  Initial  distribution  or  placement 
and  not  to  the  security  itself;  that  Is.  a  sub- 
sequent resiUe  to  a  U.S.  person  by  a  foreign 
purchaser  wuuJd  be  subject  to  the  tax  If  the 
number  uf  issues  contemplated  on  this  b:isls 
bec<une  too  large,  the  percentiige  which  must 
be  sold  abroad  could  be  Increiised  up  to  100 
percent  Such  aji  arrangement  has  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  flexibility  and  ease  of  super- 
vision, and  would  give  the  US  Investment 
banking  Industry  a  chance  to  participate 
more  actively  In  International  dolhir  financ- 
ing 

In  1964  we  fdso  proposed  the  exemption 
from  the  tax  of  new  Issues  of  securities  the 
proceeds  of  which  are  used  to  pay  US  per- 
sons for  goods  or  services.  The  financing  of 
the  purchase  of  US.  goods  or  services  does 
not  adversely  affect  our  balance  ot  payments 
On  the  contrary.  It  Is  an  effective  means  of 
Carrying  out  the  administration's  objoctue  of 
stimulating  exports  and  reversing  the  3-year 
downward  trend  in  our  merchandise  trade 
surplus  We  then  proposed  in  order  to  give 
assurances  to  the  Treasury  that  the  pro<'eeds 
of  a  particular  foreign  Issue  for  which  exemp- 
tion was  claimed  would.  In  fact,  be  used  lor 
purchases  from  US.  persons,  that  the  pro- 
ceeds be  escrowed  with  a  bank  subject  to 
withdrawal  only  In  order  to  make  payment 
to  V  S.  persons  for  goods  and  services  We 
believe  that  the  proceeds  of  a  foreign  bond 
purchase  should  be  escrowed  with  a  bank 
subject  to  withdrawal  only  In  order  to  make 
payment  to  US  persons  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices. We  believe  that  the  proceeds  of  a  bond 
issue  for  a  foreign  borrower  could  readily  be 
escrowed  with  a  US.  commercial  bank  and 
released  against  documents  evidencing  ship- 
ment of  U  S.  goods  abroad,  and  thereby  qual- 
ify for  exemption  from  the  lET  on  the 
grounds  of  financing  US  exports  We  again 
recommend  th  U  such  :\n  exemption  be  con- 
sidered and  would  be  pleased  to  work  with 
thi  Tre.vsury  and  the  staff  of  the  committee 
in  developing  effective  administrative  pro- 
cedures In  this  area 

In  the  Interest  of  saving  the  valiiible  time 
of  this  committee  as  requested  of  me  by  Mr 
Tom  Vall.  I  will  not  read  certain  techniral 
recommend. itions  we  have  made  for  liberaliz- 
ing this  legislation.  This  does  not  mean  that 
we  feel  any  less  strongly  about  these  pro- 
poBals,  and  I  respectfully  request  that  this 
committee  study  these  su?;gestlons  which  are 
contained  in  my  written  statement. 

In  summary,  we  urge  again  that  your  com- 
mittee think  of  this  legislation  not  as  a  sub- 
stitute f<")r  the  admittedly  more  dllTicult  yet 
decidedly  basic  policy  question  which  ad- 
versely affect  the  balance  of  payments  and  to 
give  careful  consideration  as  to  reactions 
the  proposed  legislation  Is  engendering 
abroad  Europeans  are  assuming  that  the 
Situation  in  the  United  States  Is  more  critical 
than  It  may  really  be  It  Is  a  serious  matter 
when  the  Judgment  Is  made  by  resf>onslble 
Europeans  that  the  dollar  Is  no  longer  a  fully 
convertible  currency  U  S  prestige  declines 
when  defensive  measures  of  this  type  are 
unduly  prolonged  or  made  more  drastic  than 
our  conditions  warrant  It  Is  our  committee's 
view  that  the  Congress  should  think  more  In 
pxjsltive  terms  of  stimul.itlng  a  dollar  InHow 
through  such  measures  as  the  Foreign  In- 
vestors Tax  Act  (Which  we  believe  could  have 
gotie  even  further  In  eliminating  taxes  on 
foreign  holders  of  U.S  securities*  rather  than 
In  ptrpetu.itlng  existing  controls  or  creating 
new  ones  We  In  the  industry  are  desirous  of 
restoring  to  the  U  S  capital  market  Its  proper 
role  as  the  financial  capital  of  the  free  world 


The  worldwide  demand  for  funds  for  projec's 
which  are  truly  sound  and  forward  looking  , 
enormous;  It  Is  Impossible  to  conceive  r> 
these  projecu  procee<llng  without  drawing  o.-i 
the  huge  pool  of  American  capital  V.'e  mus- 
strive  to  free  our  market  and  other  markets 
of  controls— not  e.v.tend  them.  Thank  vc' 
gentlemen.  i    *^ 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  Presidpnt,  the  final 
point — to  me.  the  most  important  point 
with  respect  to  the  measure— is  that 
the  administration  can  do  many  thing? 
other  than  those  contained  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  uhicli  would  b>;-  much 
better  alternatives,  considennc  the 
amount  involved. 

Mr.  President,  this  seems  to  ID"  to  bf 
ven.'  self-defeatinu  in  terms  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  in  continuing 
to  be  the  major  capital  market  of  the 
world  Yet  we  justify  this  mea.sure  on 
the  balance-of-payments  grounds. 

Let  me  sjive.  for  example,  an  alterna- 
tive on  balance-of-payments  prounds 
that  we  could  adopt  in  this  bill.  One  of 
the  major  contributoi's  to  the  Imbalance 
rf  our  payments  is  the  e.xcess  of  expendi- 
tures by  American  tourists  abroad  ove;- 
what  Is  spent  by  foreigners  in  the  United 
States.  This  amount  was  close  to  $2  bil- 
lion per  annum  as  of  the  last  fiscal  year 
Yet  our  Government  i.^  not  taking  anv 
real  positive  steps  to  bring  touri.'^ts  in 
greater  numbers  to  the  United  States 
notwithstandinc  this  imbalance 

The  best  estimate  which  I  have  ind;- 
cates  that  it  is  entii-ely  practiciil  to  booht 
tourfst  expenditures  in  the  United  States 
by  an  intelligent  system  of  touri.^t  pro- 
motion adequately  financed — and  I  em- 
pha-size  the  words  "adequately  fi- 
nanced"— by  r>erhaps  .■?!  billion  a  year 
which  would  have  a  creater  impact  on 
our  balance  of  payments  than  this  self- 
inhibitory  ordinance,  the  interest  equali- 
zation tax  Right  now.  we  ab.solulely 
starve  the  US  Travel  Ser\  ice  and  ci'^e  it 
S3  million  a  year  to  encourage  foreizn 
tourusm  in  the  United  States,  which  is  en- 
tirely impractical.  The  United  Slates 
should  be  the  leadinfi  tourist  countiy  in 
the  world.  Instead,  it  is  far  down  th" 
line,  and  we  neelect  the  situation.  In  his 
Economic  Repoit  this  January,  the  Prpv- 
dent  announced  that  he  is  establi.shins  a 
Presidential  task  force  on  travel  to  make 
recommendations  on  how  to  make  US 
travel  policy  more  effective.  It  has  net 
yet  been  appointed — 6  months  later. 

I  have  proposed  legislation  for  2  yea:- 
now  to  significantly  expand  the  US 
travel  service  Action  on  the  bill  has  been 
blocked  for  one  reason  or  another  since 
then. 

This  is  one  of  the  mo.st  neelected  areas 
of  American  life  in  which  the  course  I 
have  described  could  be  vei-y  materially 
reversed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  July  8  issue 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  en- 
titled "The  Travel  Gap"  as  well  as  a  bill 
I  introduced  in  the  89th  Congress  which 
would  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
U.S.  Travel  Service,  with  explanator>-  re- 
marks, be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial. 
the  bill,  and  the  accompanying  state- 
ment, were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REroRD,  as  follows: 


.jidij  25,  1967 
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iFrom   Christian    Science    Monitor,    July   8, 
'  19671  I 

The   Travel   Gap 

Another  boom  year  In  foreign  travel  by 
toencans  Is  In  the  making.  This  Is  fine  from 
ine  standpoint  of  promoting  International 
urderstanding  but  bad  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments.  In  her 
rolumn  in  The  Herald  recently,  economist 
Svlv.a  Porter  predicted  the  "travel  gap"  may 
hjt  %2  billion  this  year.  Tlie  gap  is  the  dlf- 
•erence  between  what  Americans  spend  in 
f'.her  countries  and  what  foreign  visitors 
jpendln  the  US. 

The  deficit  is  becoming  so  serious  that 
Sen.  Jacijb  Javlts,  New  York  Republican,  has 
ix'ned  ".  .  .  if  we  cannot  deal  with  our 
;,-avel  deficit  through  positive  measures,  then 
ive  will  have  no  alternative  but  to  consider 
ihe  imposition  of  restrictions  on  travel, 
which  would  result  In  damaging  conse- 
quences." 

Indeed  It  would,  Americans  should  have 
no  limits  on  their  right  to  travel.  What  form 
such  restrictions  might  take  Is  open  to  specu- 
lation. Special  taxes?  Ceilings  on  the  dollars 
citizens  could  carry  out  of  the  U.S.?  What- 
eier   the  restrictions  would  not  be  popular. 

The  fact  is  that  the  U.S.  has  never  really 
concentrated  on  what  Javlts  calls  "positive 
measures  "  Our  efforts  to  attract  foreign  vlsl- 
tr)rs  are  limited.  There  Is  the  U.S.  Travel 
ser\ice.  charged  with  promoting  tourism  In 
our  nation,  but  Its  budget  Is  Inadequate — 
a  million  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The 
agency  repeatedly  has  asked — and  been  de- 
nied—the  full  $4.7  minion  appropriation  au- 
thorized by  the  act  that  created  It  In  1961. 
The  travel  service  has  had  to  get  along  on 
.ibout  003  per  cent  of  the  U.S.  federal  bud- 
jet  Spain  devotes  almost  half  of  1  per  cent  of 
Its  budget  to  tourism.  So  does  Greece,  Mexico 
allots  .26  per  cent,  Switzerland  .23,  France 
02, 

Beyond  the  question  of  dollars,  however, 
IS  the  fact  that  It  Is  in  our  national  Interest 
to  have  Americans  travel  abroad  and  citizens 
of  other  nations  visit  the  U.S.  Travel  Is  an 
educational  prcKess.  It  serves  to  inform 
.Americans  about  other  countries  and  about 
the  US.  role  in  the  world.  If  our  nation  is 
to  be  a  world  leader,  it  needs  citizens  who 
are  knowledgeable  about  other  countries. 
hnd  any  foreigner  who  visits  America — who 
sees  how  we  live  and  how  our  economy  and 
system  of  government  work — is  less  likely  to 
misjudpe  the  intentions  and  capacity  of  our 
Ijiid  Lefore  taking  any  negative  steps  to 
limit  American  travel  because  of  a  concern 
(or  the  balance  of  payments,  our  govern- 
ment should  take  more  positive  steps  to  en- 
coiiraee  foreign  travel  In  the  U.S..  starting 
■*iih  a  beefed-up  U.S.  Travel  Service. — The 
Bo-ston  Herald. 


Major  US.  Tourism   Effort   Essential 

.Mr  JAvrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a  bill  to 
the  desk  to  expand  the  US  Travel  Service 
•■'■\  order  to  Increase  domestic  travel,  and  to 
n^iake  it  the  focal  point  for  all  U.S.  activities 
related  to  the  expansion  of  domestic  and 
'riternational  travel.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  US  Travel  Service  is  confined  to 
encouraging  foreign  travelers  to  travel  in  the 
t'nited  States 

I  '.vlsh  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Vice  President 
''''  the  United  Stales,  who  has  taken  an  ex- 
traordinary leadership  In  this  matter  and 
brought  aljout  an  arrangement  for  voluntary 
private  .action,  through  the  "See  the  USA" 
progr;.m,  providing  $500,000  from  private 
''nterprise,  in  the  so-called  Discover  America 
project  which  is  to  develop  a  nationwide 
campaign  to  publicize  travel  within  the 
United  States. 

The  reason  for  introducing  the  bill  Is  that 
•;  U.  very  clear  to  me  that  the  problem  Is  very 
much  greater  than  this  voluntary  effort. 
standing  alone,  would  develop,  and  it  needs 


action,  at  a  far  greater  increase  In  terms  of 
tune  and  on  a  broader  scale  than  would  be 
the  result  of  the  efforts  for  which  the  Vice 
President  has  been  respons.lble  to  date. 
The  bill  Is  necessary  because: 
First.  The  present  U.S.  effort  to  close  the 
so-called  travel  gap,  which  adversely  affects 
our  balance  of  payments  to  the  extent  of  an 
estimated  $1.6  billion  annually  Is  not  ade- 
quate; foreign  visitors  here  do  not  find  the 
advanced  facilities  for  foreign  guests  that 
are  available  in  practically  all  major  travel 
centers  of  the  world. 

Second.  Funds  now  being  spent  by  a  dozen 
agencies  of  the  Government  for  the  encour- 
agement and  promotion  of  tourism  within 
the  United  States  are  not  coordinated  suffi- 
ciently. 

Third.  There  is  a  great  need  for  a  national 
Inventory  of  domestic  travel  and  tourism 
needs,  and  for  the  development  of  plans  for 
the  future  development  of  this,  the  third 
largest  Industry  In  the  Nation. 

Fourth.  Extensive  State  and  local  efforts 
In  the  field  of  domestic  travel  and  tourism 
need  to  be  coordinated  and  facilitated. 
The  bill  Introduced  today  would: 
First.  Provide  for  an  expanded  U.S.  Travel 
Service  with  a  director  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  responsible  directly  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  director  would 
have  two  deputies,  one  responsible  for  the 
promotion  of  foreign  travel  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  other  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  domestic  travel  program. 
The  functions  of  the  new  domestic  travel 
program  would  be  to  develop  a  coherent  na- 
tional travel  policy;  to  coordinate  present 
Federal  travel-related  activities;  to  encour- 
age construction  of  new  tourist  facilities 
within  the  United  States  and,  to  coordinate 
and  act  as  the  Federal  Government's  liaison 
with  State  and  private  tourist  organizations. 
Second.  Increase  funds  for  the  national 
travel  program  to  $15  million;  $10  million  to 
be  allocated  to  encourage  foreign  tourists  to 
visit  the  United  States  and  $5  million  to  begin 
the  proposed  domestic  travel  program. 

Third.  Authorize  a  national  Inventory  of 
domestic  travel  resources  to  lay  the  ground- 
work for  a  long-term  national  travel  pro- 
gram. The  bill  calls  for  the  creation  of  a  15- 
member  National  Tourism  Resources  Review 
Commission  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  among  private  citizens  knowl- 
edgeable and  experienced  In  the  travel  field. 
I  hope  very  much  the  administration  and 
my  congressional  colleagues  will  study  this 
bin  with  the  greatest  care,  and  will  support 
it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Introduce  the  bill  out  of  order.  1  ask  also  that 
the  bill  lie  at  the  desk  for  a  week  to  permit 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  an  opportunity 
to  cosponsor  it. 

The  Preshjing  Officer.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred;  and. 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie  at  the  desk 
as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  2305)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
national Travel  Act  of  1961  in  order  to  pro- 
mote travel  in  the  United  States,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Javits,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  few  brief 
remarks  on  this  subject.  One  of  the  big  prob- 
lems facing  our  country  is  the  problem  of  the 
balance  of  payments.  I  have  addressed  my 
self  to  that  problem  many  times.  One  of  the 
biggest  efforts  we  can  make  to  reduce  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit  is  to  reduce  the 
difference  between  what  the  United  States 
earns  from  and  what  It  pays  out  for  Inter- 
national travel,  which  in  1964  added  $1.6 
billion  to  that  deficit.  This  Is  the  so-called 
travel  gap.  That  Imbalance  of  payments, 
though  we  are  not  undergoing  It  at  the 
present  time,  will  ^oon  show  up  again,  ac- 
cording to  expectations  and  probabilities. 


The  time  has  now  come  to  mount  a  major 
natlon.ti  effort  with  an  eye  on  the  overall 
aspects  of  tourism,  both  as  it  pertains  to 
the  effort  of  attracting  foreign  tourists  to  our 
shores  and  as  It  touches  upon  a  need,  which 
is  becoming  clearer  every  day;  namely,  to 
gear  up  this  Nation  for  increasing  travel  by 
."Vmericms  in  America. 

The  travel  industry  hais  hardly  touched  its 
potential:  80  percent  of  our  people  have 
never  been  In  an  airplane;  80  million  Ameri- 
cans took  no  trip  anywhere  last  year;  and 
more  than  half  of  our  people  have  never  been 
more  than  200  miles  from  home. 

The  U.S.  travel  Industry,  composed  of 
thousands  of  hotels,  motels,  resorts,  airlines, 
national  parks  and  forests,  gas  stations,  sea- 
shores, restaurants.  Is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant national  resources.  It  is  a  $30  billion 
industry,  ranking  as  third  largest  behind 
manufacturing  and  agriculture.  It  is  vitally 
Important  as  an  employer  of  6  million  in- 
dividuals, 3  million  directly  and  an  additional 
3  million  Indirectly,  many  of  them  unskilled 
and  semiskilled;  as  a  source  of  profits  to  in- 
vestors and  owners,  as  a  source  of  tax  revenue 
both  to  the  States  and  the  Fetieral  Govern- 
ment. A  vigorous  domestic  travel  industry  is 
also  vital  as  the  most  effective  me.ins  of 
dealing  with  the  so-called  tourism  gap — the 
difference  between  money  spent  by  U.S. 
tourists  overseas  and  foreign  tourists  In  the 
United  States. 

By  promoting  foreign  and  domestic  travel 
effectively  at  the  National.  State,  and  local 
levels,  we  will  be  in  a  much  better  position  to 
attract  foreign  tourists,  confident,  lor 
example,  that  when  they  arrive  they  will  be 
able  to  convert  their  currency  easily  at  points 
of  entry  and  in  the  larger  cities,  that  they 
will  be  able  to  find  officials  and  employees  in 
the  hotel  and  transportation  field  cap.>.b;e  of 
speaking  their  language,  that  the  natural 
and  manmade  wonders  of  our  country  will  be 
made  available  to  them  with  the  least  pos- 
sible difficulty.  In  short,  that  they  will  find 
facilities  awaiting  them,  similar  to  the  fa- 
cilities and  services  available  to  foreign 
visitors  in  Europe  for  the  last  half  century. 

The  responsibility  to  own,  Invest  in,  and  to 
promote  and  manage  our  travel  industry  be- 
longs to  the  private  sector.  The  responsibility 
to  encourage,  assist,  and  to  act  as  a  catalyst 
and  spearhead  for  our  travel  Industry  rests 
with  the  National.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments In  cooperation  with  private  Industry. 
Since  the  end  of  World  'War  II,  European 
countries,  Canada,  and  Japan,  as  well  as  de- 
veloping countries,  have  whbarked  on  large- 
scale  efforts  to  increase  foreign  travel  to  their 
countries,  as  well  as  to  increase  travel  within 
their  borders.  They  realized  early  the 
enormous  earnings  potential  of  travel  and 
as  a  source  of  employment  and  tax  revenues. 
■With  this  realization  in  mind,  budgets  fi)r 
travel  promotion  have  risen  each  year. 

A  few  statistics  will  demonstrate  what  is 
at  stake  here:  In  1963,  International  travel 
accounted  for  $8,355  billion  in  the  flow  of 
world  trade,  of  which  U.S.  tourism  generated 
$3.19  billion.  Western  Europe,  $4.05  billion 
and  the  rest  of  the  globe  $1,015  billion.  Close 
to  B  million  Americans  spent  this  $3.19  billion 
in  Canada.  Mexico  and  to  a  lesser  extent  In 
Europe  and  the  Mediterranean.  Some  90  mil- 
lion foreign  visitor  arrivals  were  recorded  by 
68  countries  in  1963,  including  6  million  in 
the  United  States  earning  for  the  United 
States  $1.05  billion  in  that  year.  Here  It  must 
be  nq^d  that  of  the  8  million  Americans 
travenng  abroad,  6  million  traveled  In 
Canada;  and  of  the  6  million  visitors  here. 
5  million  were  Canadians. 

The  United  States  is  a  late  starter  In  the 
competition  for  the  foreign  traveler.  It  was 
not  until  the  creation  of  USTS  in  June  1961 
that  the  United  States  Government  seriously 
started  to  promote  foreign  travel  to  our 
shores.  This  effort  has  been  extremely  fuc- 
cessful  as  Is  demonstrated  by  the  steep  rise 
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In  foreign  travel  to  the  United  States  since 
the  USTS  went  to  work  On  a  budge',  that 
has  reached  $3  million  only  in  the  current 
fiscal  year,  the  USTS  has  succeeded  in  In- 
creaalng  foreign  travel  to  the  United  States 
by  17  percent  in  1»62  22  percent  in  1963.  and 
by  over  30  percent  in  1964. 

According  to  information  supplied  by 
John  Black,  the  director  of  the  USTS.  to  the 
House  Banltlng  and  Currency  Committee  on 
November  30.  1964.  the  estimated  number 
of  foreigners  whose  Income  level  would  per- 
mit a  visit  to  the  United  States  Is  3  5  to  4 
million  as  compared  to  the  1  million  or  so 
who  have  vlsred  this  country  from  over- 
seas excluding  C:»nada  It  Is  therefore  quite 
clear  that  the  USTS  budget  should  be  sharp- 
ly increased  if  an  effec'lve  travel  promotion 
campaign  is  to  be   mounted  by   the  United 

States.  _     ^,   _ 

It  Is  rather  obvious  that  before  an  effective 
national  effort  can  ^e  mounted  to  fully  ex- 
ploit the  potential  of  travel  In  the  United 
States  there  must  be  developet  a  focal  point 
within  the  Federal  Government  to  orches- 
trate the  activities  of  the  Government  in 
travel  and  tourism. 

If  anyone  today  attempts  to  discuss  the 
problem  of  improving  our  American  travel 
resources  with  official  Washington  he  would 
find  it  lmp<^sslble  to  find  any  one  agency 
Involved  with  the  br'Jad  a.spect  of  travel. 
There  Is  an  agency  to  promote  foreign  travel 
to  this  country,  another  to  encourage  out- 
door recreation. 

The  Agriculture  Department  Is  encourag- 
ing farmers  to  build  campsites.  Interior  is 
helping  Indian  reservations  to  create  tourist 
attracUons.  ARA  is  lending  money  for  tourist 
development  in  distressed  areas.  Interior  has 
National  Parlts.  and  Agriculture.  National 
Forests.  The  Commerce  Department  estab- 
lished transportation  policy  and  so  do  a 
ntunber  of  independent  agencies. 

More  than  a  dozen  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  spend  millions  of  dollars  on 
travel  and  tourism  functions  Depa<;^tments 
or  agencies  not  already  named  Include  the 
Forest  Service,  the  U  S  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  the  Civ:l 
Aeronautics  Board  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  Bureau  uf  Public  Roads  and 
the  Armed  Forces.  The  »eed  Is  obviously 
great  for  a  -entral  coordinating  body  which 
can  at  leas"  thlnlt  about  the  overall  state 
of  the  American  travel  industry. 

Providing  the  specialized  facilities  and 
services  needed  by  foreign  and  domesuc  visi- 
tors must  also  be  considered.  There  Is  a  great 
need  for  talcing  a  national  inventory  of  our 
national  travel  resources  and  assessing  It-s 
adequacy  over  the  next  decade.  A  new  muta- 
tive must  be  t.iken  to  establish  a  close  rela- 
tionship between  our  national  efforts  to  pro- 
mote dompstlc  .md  foreign  travel  In  the 
United  States  ur.d  the  efforts  of  the  State- 
Such  an  inventory  would  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  National  Tourism  Resources 
Review  Commission  which  is  authorized  by 
the  bin  I  mrrcduce  today.  The  C' mmi.'^^lon. 
whose  members  would  be  experienced  In  the 
tourism  and  travel  industries,  would  bring 
into  focus  ovir  rurren:  restjurces  a.'.d  facil- 
ities and  help  dr.\ft  long-range  plans  for  the 
future. 

Under  my  bill,  the  Commission  would  be 
provided  with  i  budeet  -if  82  5  million  .ii.d 
w^ould  be  ordered  to  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  within  2  years  The  st.iff  of 
the  U.3.  Travel  Service  would  be  authorized 
to  Jifalst  the  Commission,  but  expert  con- 
sultant hire  would  also  be  author.zed 

Among  the  problems  that  shfeuld  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Commission  In  the  course  of 
Its  study  are  two  which  are  of  vital  interest 
to  the  travel  Industry  It-self  Whether  a  sepa- 
rate Federal  agency  should  be  created  to 
consolidate  and  coordinate  the  tourism  re- 
search, planning  and  development  now  han- 


dled by  many  different  dep.irtmeiits.  ofUces. 
and  agencies,  and  whether  It  would  be  prac- 
c.cal  to  establish  a  matching-fund  program 
to  assist  the  States  in  developing  their  own 
promotion  and  facilities  improvement  pro- 
grams. 

The  administration  has  recently  started  to 
deal  with  tnis  problem  m  earnest  In  March 
rJ65.  President  Johnson  appointed  Vice 
President  Humphrey  as  Chairman  cjf  a  spe- 
cial Cabinet  la&k.  force  on  travel  to  develop  a 
positive  program  to  encourage  foreign  travel- 
ers to  come  to  the  United  .states  and  to  stl.Ti- 
ulate  greater  travel  by  our  own  citizens  The 
tajik  force  supported  an  lncrea.se  in  the 
budget  of  US.  Travel  Service  from  $3  million 
to  SJ  5  million  The  House  cut  this  request 
'.  >  83  million,  and  U  S  TY.ivel  .Service  Is  now 
attempting  to  get  $500,000  restored  in  the 
Senate  It  also  supported  legislation  to  re- 
duce from  $100  to  $50  the  duty  allowance  of 
returning  travelers  I  believe  that  this  piece 
of  legislation  was  uncalled  for.  would  have 
been  of  little  consequence  In  balance-of- 
payments  terms,  but  could  have  caused  great 
harm  to  International  travel.  As  a  result  of 
strong  opposition  In  ixjth  the  House  and  the 
Senate — m  which  I  played  an  active  p.irt — 
the  duty-free  allowance  of  returning  travel- 
ers was  left  at  $100  retail  and  the  law  was 
.^lade  permanent 

Congress  also  authorized  the  President  in 
.\ugust  1964  to  appoint  an  unpaid  national 
chairman  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  pri- 
vate Industry  In  carrying  out  the  purpose  of 
tne  "See  the  USA."  program.  The  chairman 
of  the  program.  Robert  Short  of  Mlnne.ip- 
olls.  was  appointed  in  May  and  with  strong 
sipport  from  the  Vice  President  mounted 
the  Discover  .America.  Inc.  project  which  will 
publicize  travel  within  the  United  States 
with  $500,000  in  contributions  obtained  from 
key  segments  of  the  travel  Industry. 

Efforts  by  private  urg.inizations  to  cope 
with  this  enormous  and  complex  Industry 
have  been  commendable  but  successful  only 
In  a  limited  area — public  relation?,  advertis- 
ing and  publicity  within  the  United  States. 
This  Is  a  Job  whicti  under  our  constitutional 
form  of  government  should  be  left  in  pri- 
vate hands  This  Is  how  objectives  of  the 
US.  Travel  Service  are  carried  out  and  this 
Is  how  "See  the  U.S.A."  program  is  imple- 
mented. 

.\t  the  siime  time  I  want  to  make  it  en- 
tirely and  unmistakably  clear  that  I  do  not 
think  that  public  relations  Job  financed  with 
$500,000  In  prUate  contributions  can  ever 
solve  our  travel  nroblems  nor  could  It  pro- 
vide for  an  adequate  national  travel  pro- 
gram This  Is  a  ;ob  which  calls  for  Federal 
initiative  and  financial  support  It  is  a  Job 
that  calls  for  an  Inventcry  of  our  travel  re- 
sources and  needs  .so  that  our  private  travel 
industry  can  Invest  and  make  Its  own  plans 
with  a  clear  Idea  of  where  the  opportunities 
lie  In  the  decide  ;ihend 

This  I  feel  the  bill  I  am  introducing  to- 
day will  do,  and  I  urge  that  it  receive  the 
r'.iisest  attention  of  the  Congress. 

I  am  offerlne  this  measure  as  a  result  of 
a  longstanding  interest,  for  I  cosponsored, 
with  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
MagnctsonI,  chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  the  bill  to  establish  the  U.S. 
Travel  Service  in  1961.  It  followed  a  long- 
time effort  m  which  I  had  been  engaged  In 
since  1953.  when  I  w.as  ch.ilrninn  of  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Interna- 
tional economic  cooperation,  which  devel- 
oped the  whole  aspect  of  travel  as  a  major 
element  In  our  International  financial  af- 
f.ilrs  in  respect  to  foreign  policy. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  v.irlous  exhibits  relating  to  this  matter 
be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exhibits 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


■tXHiBiT  1.  — TRAVEL  PROMOTION  EXPENDITURfS  Of  » 
COUNTRIES  AS  COMPARED  TO  THEIR  GROSS  NATIONAL 
PRODUCT  AND  GROSS  EARNINGS  FROM  TRAVEL i 


"Country 


Travel  pro- 
motion ex- 
'  penditures 


GNP 


Austria     J892. 

Belgium I  2.(X)0, 

Canada 3.700, 

Denmark......  600. 

fmla-id  I  700. 

France 1  «.500, 

Germany-!  1.500. 

Giea!  Britain.  7,000, 

Gieece     » 12, 400, 

Ireland   3.100. 

Ilaly '  2.990. 

Lunembourg. . .  92. 

Memco   I  4,  SCO, 

Nether  land*....  I  870, 

Norway |  360. 

Spam       2,000, 

Sweilen  ....  481. 

Switzerland  2.000. 

Turkey           .  2.000, 

United  States    .  3.40O, 


000  V 

000  13, 

000  15 

000  7. 

000  5 

000  79 

OCO  94. 

000  84. 

000  4, 

000  2. 

000  45, 
000  525 

000  15, 

000  14. 

000  5 

000  14, 

000  15 

000  11, 
000  6, 
000  583 


666.000,000 
900,  OCO,  000 
375, 000, 000 
970. 000. 000 
810.000.000 
360.000.000 
200.000.000 
170. 000. OCO 
367.  OOO.  000 
265. 000. 000 
100.000.000 
000.000.000 
375.000,000 
400,000,000 
638.000.000 
970.000.000 
560, 000, OOC 
630,000,000 
975,000.000 
900. 000, 000 


Gross 

earnings 
Irom  travel 


J5O3,00O,CO5 

(') 
609.000,000 
164,000,0(10 

808.0«I,MIO 

688.000,000 

613.000,000 

91. 000. 000 

165,000.000 

1.000,000.(100 

(0 

656.000,000 

78.  (M).  000 
S39.000.OIX) 

(=) 
560.000,000 
8,300,C«) 
1.005,000,0013 
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"I  Intocmation  as  pertains  to  the  year  1963. 

■"  Not  available 

">  Including  hotel  maintenance  costs 

'Source.  OtCD  report,  1964,  US.  Travel  Service." 

/  'Exhibit  2 

"Budgt't^   of    Federal   agencie.^  dtal:ng   Kit". 
!orne  aspects  of  travel,  fiscal  year  i96«' 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service S52.  169  500 

Bureau   of   Indian   Affairs 206.  264.  OO-D 

Bureau  of  L  ind  Man.igement.         64.236.000 

National  Park  Service 119.668,000 

Bureau  ot  Reclamation  (esti- 

mitei     -      JS^ 327.883.000 

.^rmy  Corps  of  Engineers  civil 
works   program,    fiscal    year 

1965    "----   1.  253.748  2fi0 

Bureau    of    Outdoor    Recrea- 
tion            128,398.000 

Area    Development    Adminis- 
tration    73.200  00(1 

Forest  Service 360.  000.  OOC 

"'  Funds  available  for  travel  promotion  or 
facilities  used  by  travelers  are  contained 
within  these  budgets." 


'EXHIBIT  3.  EXPENDITURES  OF  STATE  GOVERNMENTS  FOR 
TRAVEL  PROMOTION,  1964 


State 


Biennial 
budget 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Ariiona 

$60,000 
500.000 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut ..„ 

Delaware.     , ... 

Florida . . 

Georgia ..        .. 

Idaho    

Illinois. „ „.. 

Indiana ... 

Iowa : .,. 

Kansas . . 

Kentucky , 

Louisiana 

Maine.. .. 

M,if»land „...„.. 

Massachusetts...,. , ... 

Michigan.  

Minnesota ...^.. .„..__.„. 

Mississippi . ...... 

Missouri           ...... 

"iH'M 

Montana 

Nebraska .  .. 

125.000 

Nevada   ...     .......... 

New  HampshirB, . . 

New  Jersey.  

New  Mexico 

New  York 

— - 

North  Carolina.. 

North  Dakota 

125,  OCO 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon               .  . 

P»nnsylvani3 

Hhole  Island  

.South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota 


Annual 
budget 

t355.500 

389.600 

150,880 

610.227 

None 

305.692 

30.000 

30.000 

I. roc. OCO 

475,211 

■  1.100,000 

•  157,344 

250.000 

5^,000 

.■273.0(» 

680,000 

■.•230.000 

325. 123 

I77.2M 

lOO.OCC 

691, 0« 

,    M83.84T 

377.850 

96,310 

126.000 

64.500 

50.000 

274.500 

.^  49. 000 

216, 63» 

,      720. 63S 

450,000 

64.500 

Now 

402.000 

52f.,00C 
123.070 
2?5.00(» 


EXHIBITS,  EXPENDITURES  OF  STATE  GOVERNMENTS  FOR 
TRAVEL  PROMOTION,  1964- Continued 


"State 


Biennial 
budget 


Ttnnessee 

'"tesas  Tourist  Development  Agency 

Ttus Highway  Department.  Travel 

information  Division 

bUfi 

Vermont 

Vi'ginia.. - - 

«fj;tiin|tton 

»e!i  Virginia 

(Kiscansin • 

♦toui'OJ 


$1,193.4951 
692.234, 


Total. 


402.288 


Annual 
budget 

$375,000 

126.146 

310,000 
150,000 
213.639 
596, 747 
345,117 
161,000 
420. 000 
201, 144 

115,368,581 


"I  Paid  by  Stale  to  Hawaii  Visitors  Bureau.  j 

"1  For  iJveitising  and  promotion.  I 

"1  No  budget 
■t  Apprommate. 

"Source     1964  Development  Advertising  Reports,'  edited 

ky  Rli.tl  H.  LO   g  "  _ 

"Exhibit  4 
■Partial  List  of  Private  Travel   Organiza- 
tions PaoviDiNC  Primary  Travel  Industry 
Ptnctions  in   the  United  States 
"American      Automobile      Association 

IA.A.A.).  .   ^, 

"American     Hotel     &     Motel     Association 

iA.H.  &M.A.). 
■American       Motor       Hotel       Association 

IA.M.H.A.). 

"American  Petroleum  InsUtute   (AP.I.). 

".Air    Transport    Association    of    America 
I.A.T.A.). 

"Hotel       Sales       Managers       Association 
(H.S.MJi.). 

"National  Association  of  Motor  Bus  Owners 
(N.AM  B.C.). 

"National  Association  of  Travel  Organiza- 
tions (N.A.T.O.). 

"Rail  Travel  Promotion  Agency  (R.T.P.A.). 

•Trans-Atlantic  Passenger  Steamship  Con- 
lerence. 

"Trans-Pacific        Passenger        Conference 
I  steamship) . 
iXHIBiT  5   -US    TRAVEL  SERVICE   BUDGET  AND  STAFF 


Size  ot 

start  in 

Over- 

tJum- 

"fiscal  year 

Budget 

Dis- 
trict of 
Colum- 
bia 

seas 

ber  ot 
offices 

1962... 

$2. 500. 000 

26 

20 

7 

1963 

3. 350. 000 
2. 600.  000 
3. 000, 000 

28 

27 
31 

44 
43 
42 

9 

1964 

9 

1965 - 

9 

1966: 

House  allow- 

lowance. 

3. 000, 000 

30 

50 

U 

Seriate  appeal. 

3,345,000 

30 

50 

11 

"Source:  U.S.  Travel  Service.' 

Mr.  JAvrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  may  also 
be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

The  Prfsiding  Officer.  Without  objection, 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  (S,  2305)  Is  as  follows: 

"S. 2305 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  International  Travel  Act 

of  1961  in  order  to  promote  travel  In  the 

United  States 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
International  Travel  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C. 
2121-2126)  is  amended— 

"il)  by  striking  out  the  first  and  second 
sections  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
.  lowing: 

"  'That  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
strengthen  the  domestic   and  foreign  com- 


merce of  the  United  States,  airf  promote 
friendly  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  United  States  by  encouraging  foreign 
residents  to  vlait  the  United  States  and  by 
facilitating  International  travel  generally, 
and  by  otherwise  encouraging  and  facilitat- 
ing travel  within  the  United  States  (includ- 
ing Its  possessions  for  the  purpose  of  this 
Act). 

••  'Sec.  2.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  (here- 
inafter In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  'Sec- 
retary') shall — 

"'(1)  formulate  for  the  United  States  a 
comprehensive  policy  with  respect  to  domes- 
tic travel; 

"  *(2)  develop,  plan,  and  carry  out  a  com- 
prehensive program  designed  to  stimulate 
and  encourage  travel  to  and  within  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  study,  cul- 
ture, recreation,  business,  and  other  activities 
and  as  a  means  of  promoting  friendly  under- 
standing and  good  will  among  peoples  of 
foreign  countries  and  the  United  States; 

•"(3)  encourage  the  development  of  tourist 
facilities,  low  cost  unit  tours,  and  other  ar- 
rangements within  the  United  States  for 
meeting  the  requirements  of  all  travelers; 

"  '(4)  foster  and  encourage  the  widest  pos- 
sible distribution  of  the  benefits  of  travel  at 
the  cheapest  rates  between  foreign  countries 
and  the  United  States  and  within  the  United 
States  consistent  with  sound  economic 
principles; 

"  '(5)  encourage  the  simplification,  reduc- 
tion, or  elimination  of  barriers  to  travel,  and 
the  facilitation  of  travel  to  and  within  the 
United  States  generally; 

"  '(6)  collect,  publish,  and  provide  for  the 
exchange  of  statistics  and  technical  Informa- 
tion, including  schedules  of  meetings,  fairs. 
and  other  attractions,  relating  to  travel  and 
tourism;  and 

"'(7)  establish  an  office  to  be  known  as 
the  Office  of  Travel  Program  Coordination, 
which  shall  assist  the  Secretary  In  carrying 
out  hU  responsibilities  under  this  Act  for  the 
purpose  of  (A)  achieving  maximum  coordi- 
nation of  the  programs  of  the  various  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  promote  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  (B)  consulting  with  appropriate  officers 
and  agencies  of  State  and  local  governments, 
and  with  private  organizations  and  agencies, 
with  respect  to  programs  undertaken  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  and  (C)  achieving  the 
effective  cooperation  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governmental  agencies,  and  of  private 
organizations  and  agencies,  concerned  with 
such  programs.'; 

"(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  section  3(b)  the  following:  'and  shall 
not  othervrtse  compete  with  the  activities  of 
other  public  or  private  agencies'; 

"(3)  by  Inserting  '(a)'  after  'Sec.  4',  and 
by  inserting  at  the  end  of  such  section  4  a 
new  subsection  as  follows : 

"'(b)  The  Secretary  may  appoint  two  as- 
sistant directors  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 
Such  assistant  directors  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  the  rate  provided  for  GS-18  In  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949.'; 

"(4)  by  redesignating  sections  5,  6,  and  7 
as  sections  6,  7,  and  8,  respectively,  and  by 
Inserting  after  section  4  a  new  section  as 
follows : 

"  'Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
a  National  Tourism  Resources  Review  Com- 
mission. Such  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  15  members  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
from  among  persons  who  are  Informed  about 
and  concerned  with  the  Improvement,  de- 
velopment, and  promotion  of  the  United 
States  tourism  resources  and  opportunities 
or  who  are  otherwise  experienced  In  tourism 
research,  promotion,  or  planning.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  appoint  a  chairman  from  among 
such  members.  The  Commission  shall  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  Secretary. 

"■(b)  The  Commission  shall  make  a  full 


and  complete  study  and  Investigation  for  the 
purpose  of — 

"  •  ( 1 1  determining  the  domestic  travel 
needs  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
of  visitors  from  other  lands  at  the  present 
time  and  to  the  year  1980; 

"'(2)  determining  the  travel  resources  of 
the  Nation  available  to  satisfy  such  needs 
now  and  to  the  year  1980; 

"'(3)  determining  policies  and  programs 
which  will  Insure  that  the  domestic  travel 
needs  of  the  present  and  the  future  are 
adequately  and  efficiently  met; 

"'(4)  determining  a  recommended  pro- 
gram of  Federal  assistance  to  the  States  in 
promoting  domestic  travel;  and 

"'(5)  determining  whether  a  separate 
agency  of  the  Government  should  be  estab- 
lished to  consolidate  and  coordinate  tourism 
research,  planning,  and  development  activi- 
ties presently  performed  by  different  exist- 
ing agencies  of  the  Government. 

"  'The  Commission  shall  report  the  results 
of  such  investigation  and  study  to  the  Sec- 
retary not  later  than  two  years  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  section.  The  Secretary 
shall  submit  such  report,  together  with  his 
recommendations  with  respect  thereto,  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress. 

"■(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  en- 
gage such  technical  assistance  as  may  be  nec- 
cessary  to  assist  the  Commission,  and  the 
Secretary  shall  In  addition,  make  available 
to  the  Commission  such  secretarial,  clerical, 
and  other  assistance  and  such  pertinent  data 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  as 
the  Commission  may  require  to  carry  out  its 
functions. 

"'(d)  Members  of  the  Commission,  while 
serving  on  business  of  the  Commission,  shall 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by 
the  SecreUry,  but  not  exceeding  $100  per 
day,  including  travel  time;  and,  while  so 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  they  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5 
of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946 
(5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  Intermittently. 

"'(e)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  $2,500,000  for  the  purpose 
of  this  section.' 

"(5)  by  striking  out  '$4,700,000'  In  the  sec- 
tion redesignated  as  section  7  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  '$15,000,000';  and 

"(6)  by  striking  out  'International  Travel 
Act  of  1961'  in  the  section  redesignated  as 
section  8  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'In- 
ternational and  Domestic  Travel  Act'." 

Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader  for  his  great  consideration  in 
allowing  me  to  interrupt  a  quorum  call  so 
that  I  might  present  this  matter  . 

The  bill  is  sponsored  by  Mr.  Javits.  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Willlams  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Pearson.  Mr.  Bible,  and 
Mr.  Cl.-irk. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
other  aspects  vith  respect  to  the  balance 
of  payments  far  more  pertinent,  direct, 
and  meaningful  to  the  cause  of  the  im- 
balance than  the  self-defeating  interest 
equalization  tax. 

One  of  the  great  strengths — even 
political  strengths  of  the  United  States — 
until  the  interest  equalization  tax  came 
along,  •was  the  fact  that  it  was  the  prin- 
cipal capital  market  in  the  world.  There 
is  tremendous  leverage  in  that,  because 
foreign  nations  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  acceptability  of  their  capital 
issue  by  the  leading  underwriters  in  the 
world.  We  have  literally  dragged  the 
American    underwriting    and    banking 
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community  down  from  Its  pinnacle  in 
the  world  by  assessing  tlie  interest  equal- 
ization tax  which  does  not  gaui  us  a 
great  deal  in  connection  with  the  imbal- 
ance of  international  payments  and  it 
costs  us  so  heavily. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  of  those  reasons. 
I  .believe  the  measure  Is  counterproduc- 
tive and  ill-advised  to  be  continued  It 
was  originally  begun  as  a  temporary 
measure,  and  it  has  now  been  on  the 
books  for  4  years.  Now  we  propose  to  put 
it  on  the  books  for  2  more  years.  Unle.ss 
we  accept  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
frojn  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams!,  which  I 
support,  it  looks  as  if  it  will  be  built  in  as 
a  constant  aspect  on  the  American  scene. 
with  its  effect  on  the  American  banking 
opportunities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  July  19.  1967  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post  entitled  "A  Mischievous  Tax."  as 
well  as  a  June  30  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  entitled  "Stock-Tax 
Dodge."  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

and    the    article    were    ordered    to    be 

printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  iDC  i   Post.  July  19. 

19671 

A  MiscHicvot'S  T.\.< 

Anyone  who  doubts  that  Government  ef- 
forts to  regtilate  international  flnanclal 
transactions  can  only  lead  to  a  proliferation 
of  mercantilist  controls  would  do  well  to 
consider  the  predictable  history  of  the  Inter- 
est Equalization  Ta.x. 

Adopted  as  a  "temporary"  measure  In  1963. 
the  nST  places  stllT  levies  ^n  foreign  stocks 
and  bonds:  and  by  making  them  less  attrac- 
tive to  United  States  invest.ors,  it  attempts  to 
stanch  one  of  the  outflows  of  capital  that 
contributes  to  the  balance  of  payments  def- 
icit. But  from  the  very  outset  this  lll-dls- 
gutsed.  partial  devaluation  of  the  dollar  was 
a  source  of  mischief  When  the  tax  was  first 
levied  on  stock  and  btmcls.  foreign  borrowers 
negotiated  long-term  bank  loans.  After  the 
bank-loan  loophole  was  closed,  the  rise  in 
European  interest  rates  diminished  the  de- 
terrent effect  of  the  lET,  and  so  the  Admin- 
istration requested  broad  .^nd  unprecedented 
authority  to  vary  the  rates 

Now  the  Treasury  reveals  that  there  Is 
wholesale  evasion  of  the  lET  by  sharp  oper- 
ators. They  buy  securities  abroad,  where 
prices  are  lower  than  in  this  market  and  at- 
tach phony  certificates  of  .\merlcan  owner- 
ship. Subsequent  transactions  between  one 
"American"  and  another  are  then  not  sub- 
ject to  the  lET. 

The  Treasury,  confronted  by  Illegal  trans- 
actions that  may  be  running  as  high  as  Si 
billion  a  year,  would  require  .American  sellers 
of  foreign  securities  to  obtain  a  "validation 
certificate"  to  show  that  the  lET  had  been 
paid.  But  ways  will  doubtless  be  found  to 
evade  that  rule,  especially  if  the  Illicit  profits 
to  be  made  are  doubled  by  increasing  the 
lET  rates. 

The  Finance  Committee,  which  votes  on 
the  lET  today,  is  confronted  with  two  unat- 
tractive prospects.  To  the  extent  that  the 
lET  la  effective,  it  Inhibits  the  Integration 
of  International  capital  markets  and  per- 
petuates the  very  interest-rate  differentials 
that  force  foreign  borrowers  into  this  mar- 
ket. To  the  extent  that  it  is  evaded,  and  It 
surely  will  be,  the  lET  will  engender  demands 
for  addltlon.il  b'.ire  lucrutic  controls.  The 
only  correct  c  .ur^e  f  >t  t'le  Committee  is  a 
vote  to  strike  down  tn.s  mischievous  tax. 


I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  30,  1967  j 

.-^TOCK-TaX       DoijGt  UNITED       STATES       FeARS 

Ma.vy  skirt  15  Percent  Levy  un  Pukcjiasbs 
OF  FoREiiiN  Securities-  Sh.^hes  Involved 
May  Total  81   Billion  a  Year;   Criminals 

SEEN        PRjFlrtNG        BY        PRACTICE-- COLLEGE 

Boys.  Skid-Row  Bums 
I  By   Lee   Sllberman   and   Norman   C.   Miller) 

An  intensive  Government  Investigation  Is 
turning  up  strong  evidence  that  a  tax  on 
purchase;s  of  foreign  stocks  by  Americans  Is 
being  evaded  on  a  gigantic — and  still  grow- 
ing-scale 

The  scheme  Is  complex  It  Involves  dum- 
my accounts  in  Canada  and  England,  skid- 
row  derelicts,  college  boys  and  probubly  the 
Maha.  Government  officials  now  suspect  the 
evasion  has  been  going  on  ever  since  the 
15'  tax  was  enacted  In  Septem.ber  1964  to 
slow  the  flow  of  dollars  out  of  the  US  .  and 
they  say  that  it  now  involves  annual  stock 
purchases  totaling  $250  million  to  $1  billion. 

Thus,  the  Government  is  being  gypped 
out  of  about  $40  million  to  $150  million  In 
taxes  a  year,  assuming  the  purchasers  would 
have  bought  the  stock  legally  had  the  Il- 
legal opportunities  not  existed  In  addition, 
international  rings  of  crooks  are  taking  as 
their  cut  some  $15  million  to  $60  million  a 
year 

Top  officials  of  the  Treasury  Department 
.ind  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  have 
known  that  the  tax  was  being  evaded  to 
some  extent  from  the  very  start  But  for 
reasons  that  can  best  be  described  as  burea- 
cratic  bumbling  Washington  officialdom  has 
until  recently  been  ignorant  of  the  size  of 
the  fraud 

IS    WALL    STREET    INVOLVED'' 

Officials  still  don't  know  for  sure  who  Is 
masterminding  the  operation,  though  Can- 
ada appear.s  to  be  the  main  center  for  the 
illegal  activity.  One  Investigator  says  the 
scheme  is  so  complex  It  rivals  "a  medieval 
cathedral  in  magnificence  of  size  and  de- 
sign" And  It  Is  said  that  some  Wall  Street 
securities  concerns  aren't  necessarily  Inno- 
cent dupes  It's  believed  that  some  traders 
tor  big-name  Arms  are  at  least  condoning  — 
If  not  fostering — the  practice,  though  they 
remain  within  the  letter  of  the  law  them- 
selves 

The  tax  Itself  Is  simple  The  law  merely 
provides  that  If  an  American  buys  a  foreign 
.security  from  a  foreigner,  he  must  pay  a 
15'  levy  to  the  Government  to  deter  the 
outflow  of  dollars  caused  by  his  transaction 
If  he  buys  the  same  foreign-company  shares 
from  an  American,  though,  he  needn't  pay 
the  tax — because  the  dollars  involved  in  the 
transaction  theoretically  don't  leave  the 
country 

The  question,  though.  Is  how  can  the  Gov- 
ernment tell  If  a  seller  of  the  foreign  shares 
Is  an  American  or  a  foreigner  The  Treasury, 
after  conferring  with  the  securities  Indu.s- 
rrles,  decided  that  foreign  stocks  sold  by  an 
.\merlean  had  to  be  accompanied  by  a  "cer- 
tificate of  American  ownership,"  signed  and 
.ittested  to  by  the  seller 

HOW    THE    SCHEME    WORKS 

.And  that's  where  the  crooks  come  In  They 
obtain  the  blank  affidavit  forms  i  which  are 
readily  available  at  most  of  the  60  IRS  of- 
fices! and  then  solicit  slgn.itures  from 
drunks,  derelicts  and  anyone  else  needing 
the  $10  to  $35  that  the  crooks  are  willing 
to  pay. 

Then  they  buy  the  foreign  stock  abroad — 
where  It  sells  cheaper  than  It  does  In  the 
U  S  because  of  the  t.ix — and  att.ich  the  af- 
ftdavits  The  crooks  then  sell  these  shares, 
at,  say,  an  8"  to  10  :  markup,  to  small  se- 
curities firms  In  the  United  States  These 
firms,  which  must  be  menibers  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Securities  Dealers  In 
order  for  the  scheme  to  work,  then  sell  the 
stock  in  the  open  market  in  the  U.S.  at  a 


price  equivalent  to  the  going  price  in  the 
U  S.  Their  profit  is  the  dirference  between 
the  slightly  cut  rate  they  paid  the  crooks  for 
the  stock  and   the   US.  market  price 

The  .sec-unties  hrnis  app-.treutly  h.i\e  no 
trouble  rehelimg  the  shares  to  otner  brokers 
specializing  in  loreign  stocks  The  l.iw  pro- 
vldps  that  only  the  first  American  securities 
firm  buying  American-owned  foreign  securi- 
ties must  receive  the  affidavit  .\  sub.sequent 
purchaser,  if  a  securities  firm,  doesn't  need 
the  affidavit  so  long  as  the  selling  firm  Is  a 
member  of  the  NASD,  which  regulates  over- 
the-counter  trading. 

E.VTER     THE     BIG     NA.MES 

Here  is  where  the  big-nam?  securities 
houses  enter  the  picture  M;iny  tra'ders  know 
which  little  houses  have  hot  supply's  o!  what 
Slocks,  so  thev  can-  and.  apparently,  often 
do — Just  phone  these  little  houses  and  place 
their  orders  at  the  market  price  or.  perhaps, 
Just  a  shade  below  It. 

Why  would  a  big  trader  order  from  a  small, 
unethical  house  '  The  .mswer  Bec.iuse  he  is 
assured  of  a  supply  for  which  he  and  his  firm 
don  t  have  to  bother  with  the  documenta- 
tujn.  He  receives  the  stock  on  a  "clean  con- 
tirmatlon"    basis. 

The  affidavits  are  kept  on  file  by  the  little 
securities  Arms  that  buy  the  stock  from  the 
crooks  When  and  if  the  Government  audits 
these  firms.  It  checks  the  names  on  the  slips 
to  see  If  these  people  paid  the  tax,  which  is 
known  formally  as  the  Interest  equalization 
tax  The  person  signing  the  slip — not  the 
brokerage — Is  responsible  for  paying  the  tax. 
The  U  S  ,  however,  has  a  slim  chance  of  col- 
lecting millions  of  dollars  from  derelicts.  Or 
from  the  college  boys  who  signed  phony 
papers  while  on  vacation  in  Nassau  not  so 
long  ago  Or  from  the  $4.800-a-year  Ameri- 
can milkman  In  Canada  who  regularly  sells 
his  signature. 

It  would  seem  that  even  the  little  securities 
firms  are  within  the  letter  of  the  law.  But 
tliat  Isn't  necessarily  so.  Some  of  these  firms 
are  knowingly  buying  the  stock  with  the 
phony  affidavits,  and  they  thus  are  as  vulner- 
able as  the  suppliers  of  the  affidavits 

They  may  be  more  vulnerable.  In  fact  Even 
If  Investigators  finally  penetrate  the  maze  of 
screens  protecting  the  masterminds.  It  is 
doubtful  they  will  be  able  to  prosecute  them. 
Members  of  the  ring  siren't  violating  the  laws 
of  Canada  or  other  countries  where  they  find 
Americans  willing  to  sign. 

Moreover,  foreign  authorities  have  little 
rejison  to  sympathize  with  the  US.  The  in- 
terest equalization  tax  Is  widely  despl."!ed 
by  other  governments  because  It  has  almost 
choked  off  their  access  to  new  capital  In  the 
big  New  York  money  market. 

"We  find  ourselves  In  a  very  difficult  posi- 
tion." says  John  B.  Doran.  a  commissioner  of 
the  Quebec  Securities  Commission.  "There 
are  known  undesirables  In  this  scheme,  and 
we  don't  like  that.  But  we  might  be  criticized 
I  by  fellow  Canadian  politicians )  If  we  showed 
concern  for  the  enforcement  of  another 
country's  law"  Nonetheless.  Canadian  au- 
thorities and  stock  exchange  officials  say  they 
have  brought  Informal  pressure  on  their 
brokers    to    turn   down   suspicious   business 

A    KEY    MAN    VANISHES 

The  whole  thing  leaves  U.S.  authorities  In 
a  muddle.  About  all  they  can  do  Is  periodi- 
cally audit  the  files  of  small  seciu-ltles  firms 
suspected  of  cheating  If  they  find  an  Inordi- 
nate number  of  "affidavits,"  they  can  Investi- 
gate further  That's  what  Is  happening  in- 
creasingly, and  they  are  turning  their  findings 
over  to  a  Federal  grand  Jury  In  New  York 

But  so  far  there  have  been  only  two  Indict- 
ments. Last  December  four  men  were  indicted 
for  evading  more  than  $7  million  of  taxes  in 
foreign  stock— but  the  key  figure  In  that  in- 
dictment has  vanished  In  February  1966,  an 
Indictment  was  handed  up  against  Stone, 
Ackerman    &    Co.    a    New    York    over-the- 
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counter  firm,  charging  the  evasion  of  $522,160 
of  taxes.  The  firm  and  two  cited  offlclala  deny 
the  charges. 

There  are  maneuverlngs  on  the  selling  side 
that  are  Just  as  complex  as  those  on  the  buy- 
ing side.  The  Canadians  or  others  who  sell  the 
stock  to  the  small  U.S.  securities  firms  get 
their  own  supplies  through  dummy  accounts 
in  various  nations.  These  diunmy  accounts, 
which  are  used  to  conceal  the  identity  of  the 
r«ftl  buyer,  purchase  the  shares  on  various 
markets  throughout  the  world. 

Vast  sums  of  money  are  required  to  finance 
these  purchases.  Since  the  criminals  behind 
these  dummy  accounts  understandably  pre- 


fer not  to 


deal  with  banks,  they  frequently      which  Is  proposed 


ministration-sponsored  bill  that  would  in- 
crease the  tax  to  22%%  from  15%  and  the 
Senate  has  been  expected  to  approve  the  in- 
crease routinely.  Under  the  House  bill,  the 
rise  would  be  retroactive  'to  Jan.  25. 

The  differential  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
foreign  prices  of  some  stocks  has  widened  In 
recent  months  on  the  assumption  the  bill 
will  be  passed.  This  has  allowed  the  illegal 
suppliers  to  Increase  their  markup — and  take 
more  money  out  of  the  U.S. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  for  all  of 
those  reasons,  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill, 
and   I   shall   support   the   amendment 


Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur in  the  remarks  which  have  just  been 
made  by  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York. 

I  think  the  Achilles  heel  of  our  Gov- 
ernment is  the  weakness  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  through  the  annual  ad- 
verse imbalance  of  payments  by  our 
country.  This  subject  has  been  discussed 
and  it  has  been  reiterated. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  since  1957. 
when  the  total  treasury  of  gold  was 
about    $23    billion,    the    amount    has 

_  dropped  to  $13.5  billlonjln  1957  we  had     

were  lost  In  bureaucratic,  pigeonholes  For.  ghort-term  foreign  crediwrs  to  whom  we  dered  with  regard  to  the  loss  of  American 
one  thing,  IRS  officials,  many  of  whom  don  t  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^jg  bUUon.  In  1967  those  dollars  by  American  tourists  going 
understand  the  Intricacies  of  the  stock  mar-      j^    ^.^gj^  creditors  of  foreign  nations     abroad  would  be  a  well-publicized  pro 


turn  to  loan  sharks.  Although  the  identity 
of  the  loan  sharks  Isn't  known,  it  is  assumed 
they  have  Mafia  ties. 

LOST    IN    THE    BUREAtTCRACT 

Ironically,  top  officials  of  the  Treastu-y  and 
Internal  Revenue  Service  believed  for  some 
time  that  the  Interest  eqtialization  tax  was 
working  smoothly  precisely  because  they 
were  not  collecting  much  revenue.  In  more 
than  three  years,  only  $54  million  in  taxes 
was  paid  by  Americans  buying  foreign  se- 
curities from  foreigners,  and  officials  tended 
to  regard  this  low  total  as  evidence  that  they 
had  succeeded  in  discouraging  purchases. 

The  warnings  sent  repeatedly  to  Washing- 
ton bv  Investigators  In  the  field  apparently 


investors  in  foreign  enterprises  to  vol- 
untarily impose  restrictions  in  making 
investments.  There  has  been  a  favorable 
response  to  that  request.  He  has  called 
upon  the  banks  to  quit  buying  foreign 
bonds,  thus  sending  American  dollars 
into  foreign  countries  and  further  en- 
dangering the  stability  and  value  of  the 
dollar. 

The  lenders  of  our  Nation  have  re- 
sponded favorably  to  that  course.  But 
the  query  is:  How  long  shall  that  vol- 
untary restraint  continue?  Cracks  are 
already  beginning  to  appear  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  men- 
tioned that  one  of  our  gravest  losses  of 
dollars  comes  from  the  fact  that  more 
dollars  are  spent  by  American  tourists  In 
foreign  countries  than  are  spent  by  for- 
eign tourists  coming  to  the  United 
States.  My  understanding  is  that  $2.1 
billion  more  is  being  spent  by  Americans 
in  foreign  countries  than  by  foreign 
tourists  in  America.  The  tourist  outflow 
of  dollars  is  one  of  our  great  difBculties. 

I  believe  it  was  4  years  ago  that  I  stated 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  I  thought  the 
principal  service  which  could  be  ren- 


ket,  simply  didn't  grasp  the  potential  for 
profiteering  by  evasion. 

At  the  Treasury,  officials  were  concerned 
with  the  balance  of  payments,  and  the  tax 
seemed  to  be  working  for  their  purposes.  So 
they  Ignored  warning  signs.  Workers  at  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  pos- 
sessed the  stock  market  savvy — but  they 
lacked  direct  jurisdiction  over  tax  problems. 

Now  that  the  dimensions  of  the  evasion 
scheme  finally  have  caught  the  attention  of 
top-level  officials,  their  underlings  are  strug- 
gling into  action  in  all-but-desperate  at- 
tempts to  avoid  taking  the  rap. 

THE    OPPOSrrE    EFFECT 

Ironically,  the  tax  law  so  far  has  had  Just 
the  opposite  effect  on  stocks  of  what  was  In- 
tended. It  has  actually  worsened  the  U.S. 
deficit  In  the  balance  of  payments.  When  the 
tax  was  first  enacted,  the  price  of  many  for- 
eign-owned foreign  stocks  fell  about  15% 
below  the  price  of  the  same  stocks  held  by 
.Americans,  reflecting  the  new  tax. 

But  as  the  crooks  began  to  flood  the  X33. 
market  with  foreign  stocks  bought  at  the  dis- 
counted foreign  price  but  Intended  for  sale 
at  the  higher  U.S.  price,  the  U.S.  price  of 
these  stocks  began  to  fall,  too.  In  effect,  the 
price  differential  became  whatever  the  crook- 
ed suppliers  thought  the  traffic  would  bear. 
At  the  moment,  It  generally  la  8%  to  10%. 

This  lower  price,  coupled  with  a  general 
decline  in  stock  prices  abroad,  has  made 
some  foreign  stocks  look  like  bargains  to  UJS. 
Investors,  so  they  have  been  turning  increas- 
ingly to  them — sending  their  money  outside 
the  U.S.  and  hiutlng  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Federal  officials  who  keep  track  of 
the  balance  of  payments — which  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  amount  of  money  the 
U.S.  spends,  lends  and  gives  a'way  abroad  and 
the  amount  it  takes  in  from  foreigners — have 
been  bewildered  by  the  International  securi- 
ties figures. 

After  three  quarters  in  which  Americans 
had  been  net  sellers  of  foreign  securities,  in 
this  years  first  quarter  they  become  net  buy- 
ers. Of  course,  it  Is  impossible  to  say  to  what 
extent  this  change  has  been  prompted  by  the 
tax-evading  scheme. 

ADDING    TO    THE    PROBLEM 

Government  officials  have  unwittingly 
prompted  an  increase  in  the  evasion  In  re- 
cent months.  The  House  has  passed  an  Ad- 
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have  credits  that  we  owe  to  them  of  $30 
billion. 

We  have  taken  the  silver  out  of  our 
coins.  We  have  taken  the  gold  support 
out  of  the  fortification  of  the  deposits 
made  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  It  is  now 
recommended  that  we  remove  the  gold 
support  from  the  paper  Federal  Reserve 
notes  that  are  issued  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

If  one  will  look  into  his  pocket  and 
find  a  $10  bill,  he  now  knows  that  that 
paper  is  secured  by  25  percent  in  gold. 
It  is  proposed  to  remove  that  25  percent 
support  of  the  ciurency  with  the  gold 
that  we  have. 

I  merely  point  out  these  figures  to  es- 
tablish the  grave  problem  confronting 
us  without  people  of  the  Nation  recog- 
nizing it;  that  our  paper  currency  will 
soon  be  without  substantial  gold  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  President,  I  made  the  statement 
a  moment  ago  that  in  1957  the  short- 
term  creditors  in  foreign  countries,  who 
had  the  ability  to  demand  payment  of 
their  credits  in  gold,  amounted  in  the 
aggregate  to  $15  billion.  Today  that 
amount  Is  $30  billion.  In  1957,  we  had 
$23  billion  in  gold  in  the  Treasury.  To- 
day we  have  $13.5  billion. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  Is:  What 
would  happen  if  there  were  a  flight  of 
confidence  in  the  American  dollar  and 
our  short-term  foreign  creditors  ask  for 
the  payment  of  $30  billion  in  short-term 
debts,  when  we  have  only  about  $8  billion 
of  free  gold  to  meet  it? 

I  stated  a  moment  ago  that  I  subscribe 
to  the  argument  made  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  We  have  been  talking 
about  this  subject,  but  we  have  not  taken 
any  action  that  is  realistic  and  sound 
to  solve  it.  The  interest  equalization  bill 


gram  urging  Americans  to  see  America. 

But,  what  is  the  situation  today? 

Every  day  we  read  in  the  newspapers 
about  our  leading  citizens  leading  the 
way  as  tourists  to  foreign  nations.  I  shall 
not  identify  those  who  are  setting  the 
example.  But,  do  we  not  have  enough 
historic  shrines  here,  enough  places  of 
geographic  interest,  enough  places  re- 
flecting the  heroism  of  American  boys 
on  the  battlefield,  for  Americans  to  want 
to  visit  their  own  country  and  thus  help 
solve  the  imbalance  in  payments? 

The  appropriation  of  moneys  allocated 
to  the  agency  of  government  in  the  Com- 
merce Department  which  has  the  respon- 
sibility of  promoting  the  program  of  in- 
viting tourists  from  abroad  to  come  here 
is  inadequate,  that  we  are  spending  less 
than  Ireland,  Canada,  Greece,  India  and 
other  nations  in  trj^ing  to  induce  foreign 
tourists  to  come  to  our  shores.  The 
amount  we  are  giving  to  that  agency 
which  was  established,  I  believe,  in  1963. 
is  inadequate.  But  over  and  above  the 
effort  to  bring  foreign  tourists  to  Amer- 
ica, it  would  seem  to  me  that  our  ener- 
gies should  be  directed  towards  acquaint- 
ing the  American  people  with  the  immi- 
nent danger  confronting  the  American 
dollar  and  urging  them  to  stay  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  and 
spend  their  tourist  money. 

Mr.  President,  what  have  we  done  to 
protect  the  American  dollar  and  prevent 
its  immediate  collapse? 

We  have  begged  our  foreign  debtors  to 
advance  payments  on  the  long  term  debts 
they  owe  us.  We  have  begged  our  foreign 
purchasers  to  make  advance  payments 
on  the  contracts  which  they  make  for  the 
purchase  of  goods  even  before  those 
goods  are  delivered  to  the  buyer.  Our  bal- 
ance with  respect  to  sales — that  is,  sales 
of  American  goods  to  foreigners  and  the 


is  one  of  them.  It  is  an  inconsequential    purchase  of  foreign  goods  by  Americans- 
part  of  the  remedy  that  is  needed.  has  shown  approximately  a  $5  bUhon 
The  President  has  called  upon  the  U.S.     favorable  balance  to  the  United  States. 
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I  repeat  that:  The  balance  as  between 
exports  and  unport-s  shows  a  favorable 
balance  to  the  United  States  of  $5  bil- 
lion. But  that  favorablf  balance  Is  being 
reduced.  It  is  being  reduced  primarily 
because  of  our  inability  lo  compete  with 
foreign  vendors  in  the  sale  of  American 
goods.  I  do  not  know  yet  what  the  Ken- 
nedy round  agreement  will  do  but  on  the 
basis  of  what  I  heard,  no  confidence 
should  be  placed  in  the  Kennedy  round 
that  it  will  improve  our  imbalance  of 
payments. 

Mr.  CCK>PER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  mentioned 
eSorts  made  to  secure  advance  payments 
on  contracts  and  advance  payments  on 
debts.  Let  me  mention  to  the  Senator 
that  we  have  also  resorted  to  another 
effort  to  secure  payments,  and  that  is 
through  arms  sales. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes;  the  Senator  is 
correct.  The  argument  has  been  made 
that  If  we  sell  more  arms  we  will  get 
back  more  dollars. 

The  answer  to  that  argument  Is  Shall 
we  become  the  principal  arms  seller  to 
the  world,  selling  to  countries  who  are 
In  bitter  conflict  with  each  other  and 
finding  them  eventually  at  war.  with  the 
question  being  asked.  Who  supplied  the 
arms?  * 

We  have  also  taken  the  step  in  our 
foreign  aid  program  to  give  money  to 
foreign  countries  provided  they  use  It  to 
buy  American  goods. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  other 
steps  taken,  but  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  that  my  final  thinking 
Is.  none  of  these  remedies  lead  to  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  that  we  have. 

Why  did  we  take  the  silver  out  of 
coins?  Why  did  we  take  the  25-percent 
support  from  bank  deposits  in  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve?  Why  are  we  now  going  to 
take  out  the  25-percent  support  on  paper 
dollars? 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield.  You  ansser 
the  questions.  Senator  Miller. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  well  knows 
that  I  agree  with  much  of  what  he  has 
been  saying.  Earlier  this  year,  at  a  hear- 
ing of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  I 
asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasur>' 
whether  there  were  any  plans  afoot  to 
come  over  and  ask  Congress  to  take  oft 
the  25-percent  cover  from  our  Federal 
Reserve  notes.  The  answer  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  was  that  there  were 
no  such  plans  to  do  so 

I  thought  the  Senator  might  like  to 
know  the  answer  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  gave  during  the  hearings  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Let  me  add  to  that,  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  remove  the  25-percent 
gold  support  on  the  paper  currency  that 
we  have.  McChesney  Martin,  to  my  great 
surprise.  h3is  supported  him  I  cannot 
understand  the  support  of  McChesney 
Martin  except  that  he  finds  hunself  In  a 
most  desperate  situation  and  concludes 
that  "Though  I  do  not  like  it.  It  Is  the 
only  thing  we  can  do." 
Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  suggest  that.  In 


light  of  the  testimony  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  we  miyht  expect 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  oppose 
the  Hartke  bill   I  hope  he  will. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  I  doubt  that  he  will. 
With  McChesney  Martin  .supporting  il 
and  Senator  H.\rtke  presenting  it.  I 
anticipate  that  Fowler  will  have  to  go 
alont?  with  it. 

Mr  MILLER  Surely  the  Secretary-  of 
the  Trexburj-  would  not  change  his  mind 
so  rapidly  on  planning  to  ask  Congress 
to  repeal  the  gold  cover. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  When  water  bei;ins  to 
run  down  Iils  throat,  he  cannot  help  but 
begin  to  gulp. 

Mr.  MILLER.  One  way  would  be  to  re- 
peal the  gold  cover  contrary  to  the  com- 
mitment The  other  would  be  to  do  some- 
thing about  deficit  spending  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  engaging  In  throut^h  the 
years.  I  know  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
agrees  with  those  of  us  who  have  advo- 
cated stoppini;  deficit  spending.  Un- 
fortunately, we  have  been  voices  crymg 
in  the  wilderness  But  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing IS  coming. 

I  noticed  in  the  press  reports  that  the 
President  has  isjiued  a  directive  to  sev- 
eral agencies  to  Impound  a  ^;oodly 
amount  of  their  appropriations.  If  Con- 
gress does  not  have  the  willpower  to  cut 
down  on  domestic  spending,  the  only 
hope  Is  for  the  President  to  take  action. 
I  hope  that  will  be  forthcoming.  That 
would  be  the  bett<>r  route  to  take  than 
to  repeal  the  gold  cover  and  then  let  the 
printing  presses  pour  out  cheap  money. 
I  know  how  strongly  the  Senator  feels 
about  it,  but  I  do  not  thmk  we  are  neces- 
sarily forced  Into  that  unpleasant 
position. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  regret  to  state  that 
I  am  of  the  feeling  that  we  are  beyond 
the  point  where  we  can  avoid  damaging 
results.  It  IS  a  fact  that  we  have  had 
deficit  operations  for  27  out  of  the  last 
33  years.  The  foreign  creditors,  who  have 
S30  billion  of  callable  obligations,  will  be 
watching  how  we  continue  to  operate  on 
a  deficit  basis.  If  they  see  no  retrench- 
ment In  spending,  we  can  expect  them 
to  begm  to  call  for  the  i>ayment  of  their 
debts  In  gold  and  not  In  paper  dollars. 
I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky 1  Mr.  Cooper!  that  there  Is  another 
phase  of  this  subject  which  should  be 
mentioned.  The  Treasury  Department 
has  completely  changed  the  method  of 
keeping  Its  books.  It  considers  as  national 
obligations  of  the  United  States  to  for- 
eign creditors  only  these  dollars  that  are 
held  by  the  central  banks  of  the  foreign 
nations,  and  not  the  dollars  that  are 
held  by  individual  enterprises.  It  tries  to 
find  solace  In  the  fact  that  only  the  dol- 
lars held  by  the  central  banks  are  call- 
able in  gold.  The  truth,  however,  is  that 
every  dollar  held  by  an  enterprise  or  In- 
dividual In  a  foreign  country  can  be 
turned  over  to  the  central  bank  and  the 
aggregate  demands  held  In  the  possession 
of  the  central  bank  thus  increased. 

I  spoke  of  the  Achilles  heel.  I  point 
out  that  our  gravest  and  most  painful 
weakness  now  is  the  racial  riots  We  have 
civil  insurrection.  We  have  rebellion  and 
civil  war,  and  we  seemingly  refuse  to 
recognize  it  In  my  Judgmtnt,  our  prob- 
lem economically  Is  aolng  to  come  when 
we  have  to  face  up  to  the  tremendous 


decrease  in  our  gold  reserves  and  we  are 
faced  With  the  tremendous  increase  in 
obligations  to  foreio'ii  creditors  and  the 
inevitable  result  that,  because  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  war  our  deficit  will 
grow. 

Mr.  MILLER.  And  inflation  will  grow 
with  u. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  Taltnng  about  In- 
flation, in  Cleveland  the  building  crafts- 
men have  been  granted  a  40-percent 
wage  increase — I  did  not  say  4  percent; 
I  said  40  percent — over  a  three-year 
period.  That  would  mean  IS'a  percent  a 
year.  The  statement  was  issued  that  the 
cost  of  building  a  school  in  Ohio  will  rise 
by  25  percent  this  year.  If  the  building 
craftsmen  are  getting  an  lncrea.se  of  13 '3 
percent  a  year,  what  chance  is  there  for 
an  ordinary  individual  with  an  ordinary 
Income  ever  buying  a  house? 

Rent  subsidies  are  asked  for.  Rent 
subsidies  to  go  to  whom?  The  present 
wage  IS  $5.20  an  hour.  With  that  40  per- 
cent Increase,  it  will  be  about  $7.30  an 
hour.  It  will  cost  about  $58  a  day  to  hire 
a  plumber  or  painter  or  bricklayer  to 
work  on  one's  house.  Who  is  going  to 
provide  the  houses  with  that  situation? 
The  Government  and  the  taxpayer.  That 
should  not  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  for  this 
measure,  but  I  think  it  is  just  a  picayune, 
inconsequential,  meaningless  instrumen- 
tality In  attemptmg  to  sjlve  the  grave 
problem  confronting  the  people  of  the 
United  States  because  of  the  constant 
adverse  Imbalance  In  payments  in  our 
international  relations  and  Its  conse- 
quent outflow  of  our  meager  gold  pos- 
sessions.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  and  Mr. 
LONG  of  Louisiana  requested  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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THE  DETROIT  RIOT 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  following 

President   Johnson's   order,   which   was 

finally   issued   shortly   before   midnight 

last  night,  sending  Federal  paratroops 
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Into  the  riot-torn  Detroit  area,  a  state  of 
relative  calm  has  been  restored.  Every- 
one hopes  and  prays  that  this  Is  not 
merely  a  daylight  lull  before  another 
storm. 

Earlier  today,  some  reference  was 
made  to  the  chronology  of  President 
Johnson's  action  last  night.  In  the  after- 
noon editions  of  Detroit's  only  afternoon 
paper,  the  Detroit  News,  the  following 
storj'  appears: 

The  Presidential  order  to  use  federal  troops 
followed  by  15  minutes  a  telephone  call  to 
the  White  House  In  which  Rep.  Charles 
Dlggs,  Detroit  Democrat,  threatened  to  go 
on  television  and  denounce  the  President  for 
"playing  politics"  unless  he  acted. 

The  incident  was  reported  by  negro  lead- 
ers this  morning,  and  was,  In  essence,  veri- 
fied by  Dlggs. 

i  outlined  the  situation  In  pretty  strong 
language,"  he  said. 

"The  situation  was  obviously  out  of  hand. 
That  was  admitted  by  the  Governor  and  the 
Mayor,  and  Representative  John  Conyers 
bad  Issued  a  statement  saying  the  same 
thing.  Still  Washington  was  hanging  back." 

■it  was  obvious  that  there  were  political 
implications.  Governor  Romney  did  not  want 
to  expand  the  use  of  the  National  Guard.  As 
I  understand  It,  he  had  more  guardsmen 
available,  but  the  best  trained  units  were 
already  In  Detroit  and  he  was  afraid  as  to 
what  might  happen  If  he  brought  in  units 
that  were  not  so  disciplined." 

i  certainly  agreed  that  It  would  have  been 
awful  to  start  Injecting  unsophostlcated 
people  into  this  fight." 

"It  should  have  been  obvious  to  every- 
body we  needed  federal  troops  right  then.  I 
told  the  White  House  that  In  very  strong  lan- 
guage and,  whether  or  not  I  had  anything 
to  do  with  It,  I  got  a  phone  call  back  in  16 
minutes  saying  the  President  was  going  to 
move." 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  President 
Johnson  for  finally  taking  action.  I  be- 
lieve, without  seeking  to  characterize  his 
motives,  that  it  was  unfortunate  such  a 
considerable  period  of  time  elapsed  be- 
tween the  time  the  Federal  troops  actu- 
ally arrived  at  Selfrldge  Air  Force  base — 
about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon — and  the 
time  President  Johnson  actually  decided 
tc  Issue  the  order  sending  troops  to  the 
riot  scene.  During  that  period  of  time, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  additional 
lives  were  lost,  property  damage  mounted, 
and  rioting  and  looting  continued.  In  the 
morning  hours  today,  we  found  that  be- 
cause of  this  riot,  which  has  raged  48 
hours,  24  people  now  lie  dead  and  prop- 
erty damage  is  In  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

We  are  holding  our  breaths,  hoping 
that  the  worst  is  over. 

Because  some  reference  has  been  made 
to  chronology.  I  wish  to  add  this:  As  I 
understand  it,  in  the  very  early  hours  of 
Monday  morning,  the  Governor  of  Mich- 
igan, Mr.  Romney,  and  the  Attorney 
General,  Mr.  Ramsey  Clark,  held  con- 
versations, and  it  was  Governor  Rom- 
ney's  understanding  that  upon  request. 
Federal  troops  would  be  sent  in  If  needed. 

later  In  the  morning,  shortly  before 
10  a.m.,  the  Governor's  office  learned 
irom  the  office  of  the  Attorney  General 
that  certain  statutory  requirements 
^ould  have  to  be  met.  There  followed  a 
long  telegram  from  Governor  Romney  to 
Attorney  General  Clark  and  President 
Johnson.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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the  wire  from  Governor  Romney  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  which  was  sent  between 
10  a.m.  and  11  a.m.  Monday,  July  24, 
and  the  telegram  in  response  from  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  Governor  Romney, 
which  according  to  United  Press  Inter- 
national was  sent  at  11:42  a.m.,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Wire  From  Governor  Romney  to  the 
President 

With  further  reference  to  present  Detroit 
problem  covered  In  my  earlier  telegram  to 
the  Attorney  General. 

As  Governor  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  I 
do  hereby  officially  request  the  Immediate 
employment  of  Federal  troops  Into  Michigan 
to  assist  State  and  local  authorities  in  re- 
establishing law  and  order  In  the  city  of  De- 
troit. I  am  Joined  in  this  request  by  Jerome 
P.  Cavanaigh;  mayor  of  the  city  of  Detroit. 
There  Is  reasonable  doubt  that  we  can  sup- 
press the  existing  looting,  arson  and  sniping 
without  the  assistance  of  Federal  troope. 
Time  could  be  of  the  essence. 

George  Romney, 
Governor  of  Michigan. 

Telegram  From  the  President  to  Governor 
Romney 
In  response  to  your  otBclal  request,  joined 
by  Iifayor  Cavanagh,  that  federal  troope  be 
sent  to  assist  local  and  state  police  and  the 
8000  Michigan  National  Guardsmen  under 
your  command,  and  on  the  basis  of  your  rep- 
resentation that  there  Is  reasonable  doubt 
ttiat  you  can  maintain  law  and  order  In  De- 
troit. I  have  directed  the  troops  you 
requested  to  proceed  at  once  to  Selfrldge 
Air  Force  Base.  Michigan.  Tliere  they  will  be 
available  for  immediate  deployment  as  re- 
quired to  support  and  assist  police  and  the 
Michigan  National  Guard  forces.  These 
troops  will  arrive  at  Selfrldge  this  afternoon. 
Immediately,  I  have  Instructed  Cyrus  Vance. 
Special  Assistant  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara.  to  proceed  to  Detroit  for  confer- 
ences with  you  and  to  make  specific  plans 
for  providing  you  with  such  support  and 
assistance  as  may  be  necessary. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Governor  Romney  was 
advised,  following  the  sending  of  the 
telegrams,  that  troops  would  be  dis- 
patched to  Selfridge  Air  Force  Base  and 
would  be  held  there  pending  further  or- 
ders by  the  President.  The  Governor's 
office  was  advised  that  Mr.  Cyras  Vance, 
a  special  assistant  to  the  President, 
would  arrive  in  Detroit  at  2  pjn.  to  con- 
fer with  the  Governor  and  with  Detroit 
officials.  Actually,  Mr.  Vance  arrived  at 
approximately  4:30  p.m.  It  was  immedi- 
ately apparent  to  those  at  the  scene  that 
Mr.  Vance  did  not  Intend,  or  was  not 
ready,  to  commit  troops  when  he  arrived 
at  4:30.  He  spent  from  5  p.m.  to  7  p.m., 
approximately,  on  an  inspection  tour.  At 
7,  he  met  with  Negro  leaders  in  the  De- 
troit area,  most  of  whom  urged  him  very 
strongly  to  recommend  to  the  President 
that  the  troops  be  sent  in  immediately. 

As  dusk  fell  at  8:30  p.m.,  Mr.  Vance 
was  still  reappraising  the  situation.  At 
10:30  pjn.,  some  of  the  troops  were 
finally  moved  from  Selfridge  Air  Force 
Base  to  the  State  fairgrounds.  It  was  not 
until  after  President  Johnson  took  to  the 
air  waves  shortly  before  midnight,  how- 
ever, that  the  troops  were  finally  called 
into  action. 

Mr.  President,  in  some  ways  the  situa- 


tion yesterday  is  reminiscent  of  a  situa- 
tion 24  years  ago,  the  last  time  Federal 
troops  were  dispatched,  at  a  Governor's 
request,  to  assist  in  putting  down  a  riot — 
which  also  occured  in  Detroit. 

On  that  occasion,  it  took  about  11 
hours  to  move  Federal  troops  into  ac- 
tion, even  though  they  were'already  in 
place  in  the  Detroit  area.  The  728th  Mili- 
tary Police  Battalion  was  actually  in 
River  Rouge  Park,  and  two  provisional 
military  police  battalions  were  at  Self- 
ridge Field. 

In  their  book,  "The  Detroit  Race 
Riot — A  Study  in  Violence,"  Robert 
Shogan  and  Tom  Craig,  point  out  that 
Detroit  authorities — at  that  time  Mayor 
Jeffries  and  Police  Commissioner  John 
Witherspoon — had  thought  they  had 
firm  assurances  from  military  authori- 
ties and  the  Federal  Government  con- 
cerning a  plan  for  the  use  of  Federal 
troops  if  needed. 

When  the  situation  demanded  it — 

Said  Mayor  Jefifries — 

I  was  to  ask  the  Governor  for  troops.  The 
Governor  was  to  phone  the  military  com- 
mander of  the  Sixth  Service  Command  In 
Chicago.  He  was  to  give  the  order  by  phone 
to  Colonel  Blrech  In  Detroit,  and  Colonel 
Krech  was  to  bring  the  troop*  In. 

The  authors  proceed  to  recount  how, 
on  that  occasion,  there  was  a  delay :  some 

II  hours  elapsed  before  the  troops  were 
actually  put  into  service,  despite  the  fact 
that  they  were  standing  by,  trained  and 
equipped. 

Mr.  President,  some  reference  has 
been  made  on  the  floor  to  the  com- 
petency of  the  Michigan  National  Guard. 

The  Michigan  National  Guard,  which 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  review  at  Camp 
Grayling  in  Michigan  only  last  Satur- 
day, Is  a  very  efficient  and  effective  mili- 
tary force. 

They  were  unable  to  cope  with  the 
situation  in  Detroit  not  because  of  any 
lack  of  competency,  but  merely  because 
of  lack  of  numbers  and  the  fact  that  this 
particular  riot  spread  out  over  such  a 
^very  large  area. 

The  assigned  strength  of  the  Michi- 
gan Guard  is  12,167,  which  includes 
9,988  Army  guardsmen  and  2,179  air 
guardsmen.  Approximately  8,000  Army 
guardsmen  were  mobilized  late  Sunday 
and  arrived  on  the  scene  in  Detroit  on 
early  Monday. 

Thus,  of  the  9,988  Army  guardsmen, 
8,000  were  sent  into  the  turbulent  city. 
The  remainder  of  the  Army  guardsmen 
were  either  in  high-priority  air  defense 
units  or  stationed  out  of  State  in  the 
performance  of  their  6-month  active 
training  duty. 

Furthermore,  it  is  significant  to  recall 
that  Detroit  is  not  the  only  city  in 
Michigan  which,  unfortunately,  has  been 
struck  by  riots. 

Of  the  8.000  guardsmen  sent  into  De- 
troit, approximately  5,000  had  been  In 
field  training  status  at  Camp  Grayling 
at  the  time  of  their  mobilization.  The 
remaining  3.000  had  performed  their 
field  training  during  the  month  of  June. 

Mr.  President,  to  put  the  situation  in 
perspective,  the  riots  last  week  in  New- 
ark and  2  years  ago  in  the  Watts  area 
of  Los  Angeles  each  lasted  5  days.  The 
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riot  In  Detroit  has  so  far  lasted  only  2 
days.  But  Detroit  has  suffered  more 
devastation  than  occurred  in  either  of 
the  other  two  cities. 

It  Is  remarkable — thank  God— that 
the  most  important  statistic,  that 
of  people  killed,  is  at  this  time  only 
one  more  than  the  number  of  deaths 
that  occurred  in  Newark. 

In  Watts.  34  persons  were  killed  In  5 
days.  In  Newark,  23  persons  were  killed 
in  the  same  length  of  time.  Twenty-four 
people  have  been  killed  in  Detroit — but 
in  a  period  of  48  hours 

In  Watts  1,032  were  Injured  About 
1.200  were  Injured  in  Newark.  The  total 
In  Detroit  Is  already  1.500  persons. 

In  Watts  3.927  people  were  arrested. 
In  Newark,  about  1.600  people  were  ar- 
rested. In  Detroit,  there  have  been  2,100 
arrests  so  far. 

A  Presidents  Crime  Commission  Task 
Force  report  on  "Crime  and  Its  Impact — 
an  Assessment"  recites  that  In  Watts, 
200  buildings  were  destroyed,  720  more 
were  looted  or  damaged,  and  $40  million 
worth  of  property  was  destroyed 

In  Newark,  the  total  estimated  dam- 
age was  much  lower — something  in  ex- 
cess of  $15  million. 

The  property  damage  In  Detroit  in 
the  last  2  days,  according  to  estimates. 
Is  moving  toward  $200  million. 

.California's  13.400  National  Guard 
troops  In  Watts  supplemented  some  1,000 
State  and  local  officers  there  for  a  total 
of  something  under  15.000  men  to  quell 
a  riot  m  a  city  of  2,479.000  population. 
In  Newark,  with  a  current  population 
of  about  400,000,  1,700  State  and  local 
police  were  Joined  by  3,000  National 
Guardsmen,  for  a  total  of  4.700. 

In  Detroit,  a  city  with  a  population 
of  1,670.000,  according  to  the  1960  cen- 
sus— or  a  city  four  times  as  large  as 
Newark — there  were  10,000  Michigan- 
based  men  when  the  1,500  active  and 
3,200  standby  Federal  troops  arrived. 

I  recite  these  figures  only  to  put  the 
Detroit  riot  in  perspective  so  that  It 
might  be  better  realized  why,  although 
Governor  Romney  and  Mayor  Jerome 
Cavanagh  had  done  even-thing  possible 
and  used  every  law  enforcement  resource 
at  their  command,  they  found  it  neces- 
sary to  call  for  Federal  assistance. 

I  hope  that  my  report  will  not  have  to 
be  supplemented  with  similar  statistics 
tomorrow.  I  hope  that  we  can  begin  the 
Job  of  rebuilding  and  restoring  the 
great  city  of  Detroit. 

I  intend  to  leave  later  this  afternoon 
to  go  to  Detroit  for  an  inspection  tour 
and  to  be  on  the  scene  tonight.  I  hope 
that  we  will  not  see  any  more  violence 
take  place  In  that  city 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  we  all  hope 
that  we  shall  see  no  more  violence  to- 
night. 

The  first  order  of  business  Is  to  assure 
that  all  action  necessary  to  reestablish 
law  and  order  in  Detroit  and  Michigan 
is  taken  and  taken  in  time.  We  wUl  then 
consider  the  agonizing  problem  of  re- 
construction and  the  reestablishment  of 
normal  relations. 

I  have  been  In  constant  contact  with 

the  White  House,  as  I  am  sure  that  my 

distinguished  Junior  colleague  has  been. 

Let  me  report  from  the  President  him- 


self that  he  Issued  the  order  to  put  the 
Federal  troops  on  the  streets  promptly 
upon  receiving  recommendations  from 
those  Federal  officials  on  the  scene  who 
were  responsible  for  making  that  de- 
cision. 

I  hope  that  their  judgment  as  to  the 
appropriate  time  to  do  so  was  sound. 

As  my  junior  colleague  has  .said,  fol- 
lowing the  riot  in  1943,  experts  evaluated 
that  situation  and  filed  an  opinion. 

I  hope,  when  law  and  order  are  re- 
established, that  such  an  objective  eval- 
uation of  the  evidence  will  occur  and  a 
judgment  reached  as  to  the  soundness  of 
the  decislon.s  made. 

However.  I  have  the  feeling  that  mak- 
ing that  Judgment  at  the  height  of  an 
emotional  crisis  is  not  the  most  prudent 
thing  to  do. 

The  ver>'  first  obligation  of  society  Is  to 
protect  each  individual  in  that  .society. 
What  has  happened  in  Detroit,  as  I 
have  heard,  is  mindless  mob  action  of  the 
worst  irresponsible  sort,  devastation  be- 
vond  ones  Imapination.  callousness, 
cruelty,  and,  in  terms  of  the  conse- 
quences, action  of  incredible  stupidity. 
For  who  will  suffer  the  most?  It  will  be 
the  men  and  women  in  the  core  of  De- 
troit. 

Let  us  get  law  and  order  reestablished. 
I  have  a.sked  the  President  for  .swift 
transportation  to  Detroit,  and  have 
asked  my  junior  colleague  to  accompany 
me  in  order  that  we  can  get  there  while 
there  is  as  much  daylight  as  pos.'^ible  so 
we  can  per.sonally  .survey  the  devastation 
that  lias  occurrtxl.  More  important  we 
should  make  sure,  so  far  as  we  can,  that 
Federal  troops  in  the  number  required 
and  the  Federalized  National  Guard  are 
on  the  streets  of  Detroit  to  protect  and 
reassure  our  cituens. 

While,  as  I  understand,  the  decision 
was  made  not  to  bring  the  Detroit  Police 
Department  under  the  commai^.d  of  Gen- 
eral Throckmorton,  inquiry  should  be 
made  a^  to  the  deployment  of  the  police. 
I  hope— and  I  believe— that  we  will  dis- 
cover that  all  elements  are  deployed 
fully.  If  they  are  not.  then  we  should 
make  ver>-  clear  that  an>thlng  less 
than  full  deployment  fails  the  expecta- 
tions of  all  Americans. 

The  danger  is  that  our  visit  will  be 
misunderstood  and  might  contribute  to 
confusion  and  turmoil,  rather  than  con- 
tribute to  reestablishment  of  tranquility. 
We  have  made  our  Judgment  that,  on 
balance,  it  is  clear  that  we  should  go. 

.'Vs  I  have  ."^ald.  I  have  been  told  by  the 
President  that  once  Mr.  Vance;  the  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General.  Mr.  Christopher; 
General  Tlirockmorton.  Roger  Wilklns 
of  the  Federal  Community  Relations 
Service  and  the  representatives  of  J.  Ed- 
■rar  Hoover  had  concluded  that  the  Intro- 
duction of  Federal  troops  and  the  fed- 
eralization of  the  Guard  were  In  order, 
the  President  signed  the  order. 

But  in  addition  to  subsequent  evalua- 
tion of  the  sequence  of  events,  historians 
will  remind  us  of  something  of  which  we 
should  be  acutely  aware  at  this  moment: 
Whatever  our  emotional  reactions  may 
be,  let  us  remember  that  it  was  not  a 
group  that  was  respon.sible  for  what  hap- 
pened at  Detroit.  There  was  an  indi- 
vidual who  threw  a  rock;  there  was  a  par- 


ticular person  who  fired  a  gun;  there 
was  a  hand  attached  to  a  particular  Indi- 
vidual who  reached  in  and  stole  whiskey. 
Not  everj'body  west  of  Woodward  or  ev- 
erybody east  of  Woodward  did  it. 

Let  us  discipline  ourselves  to  recognize 
that  the  judgment  we  want  passed  on 
ourselves — namely,  am  I  a  good  or  a 
bad  citizen,  in  terms  of  my  individual 
conduct? — must  be  accorded  by  each  of 
us  to  everj-one  else  For  everyone  has  the 
right  to  demand  that  this  type  of  indi- 
vidual judgment  be  made  with  respect  to 
him.  We  must  have  none  of  this  business 
that  everj'body  who  spells  his  name  a 
certain  way.  or  bears  a  certain  color  that 
God  gave  him,  Ity-'ho  goes  to  a  particular 
church,  or  wb^^Ves  on  a  particular  side 
of  the^^w^lroad  tfftcks,  is  guilty.  Our 
judgments /in  this  situation,  as  in  every 
other,  muA  <w  based  on  the  individual 
conduct  of  a  particular  person.  And  when 
the  particular  person  whose  conduct  is 
in  violation  of  law  is  identified,  whether 
he  is  black,  white,  or  pink,  the  law  should 
take  Its  course — and  promptly.  If  we 
miss  this  point,  we  shall  delay  still  fur- 
ther the  development  of  a  community 
where  such  lawlessness  will  not  occur. 

There  is  this  lesson  of  history  that  we 
need  not  wait  for  historians  to  remind 
us  of,  which  is  critically  important  at  a 
moment  such  as  this. 

In  Detroit,  one  fact  Is  clear  about  the 
nature  of  the  violence.  This  was  not  a 
civil  rights  demonstration  under  any 
kind  of  definition:  it  was  massive  crimi- 
nal action. 

Indeed,  if  I  could  say  it  without  ap- 
pearing to  be  glib  in  a  tramc  situation, 
Detroit  saw  integrated  looting.  There  was 
a  lawless  man,  a  couple  of  lawless  men- 
four  In  one  situation — looting  a  store.  I 
do  not  know  how  they  spelled  their 
names,  or  where  they  went  to  church,  or 
what  side  of  the  railroad  tracks  they 
came  from;  but  two  were  wiiite  and  two 
were  black. 

I  hope  that  when  Senator  Griffin  and 
I  return,  we  will  be  able  to  report  a 
quieter  night. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  ex- 
press my  sympathy  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  and  the 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan with  regard  to  the  regrettable  events 
that  have  occurred  at  Detroit. 

It  seems  to  me.  and  I  believe  to  most 
of  us,  that  with  regard  to  a  tragedy  of 
this  nature,  as  the  Senator  has  so  well 
stated,  we  do  better  to  make  judgment 
on  who  is  to  blame,  who  Is  not  to  blame, 
and  what  society  at  all  levels  can  do  about 
it,  after  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
analyze  the  tragedy,  and  to  study  it  in 
calmer  times. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  he  will 
find,  when  he  makes  his  trip  to  his  State, 
as  I  found  when  disasters  had  hit  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  that  there  is  really 
not  much  he  can  do  about  it  He  will  be 
able  to  report  back.  I  believe  he  will  find 
that  those  who  are  in  charge  are  doing 
the  very  best  they  can  with  a  difficult 
and  unfortunate  situation. 

When  the  junior  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan issued  the  statistics  on  the  property 
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damage  in  Detroit— approximately  $200 
million— it  brought  to  my  mind  a  recent 
disaster  in  Louisiana — Hurricane  Betsy — 
in  which  the  property  damage  was  up- 
ward of  $1  billion,  which,  by  property 
damage  standards,  is  much  greater.  The 
loss  of  lives  ran  into  several  hundred. 

Prior  to  that,  we  were  caught  by  sur- 
prise in  the  western  section  of  the  State, 
when  Hurricane  Audrey  brought  great 
disaster— not  nearly  as  great  property- 
wise,  but  over  400  people  were  killed. 

When  events  such  as  these  occur,  we 
must  think  in  terms  of  first  things  first. 
I  believe  the  Senator  will  discover  that 
Insofar  as  the  Federal  Government  is 
concerned.  It  is  doing  the  best  it  can  with 
the  disaster  in  Detroit;  and  I  believe  that 
on  hindsight  he  will  find  that  we  have 
reason  to  be  grateful  for  our  Federal 
Government  and  Its  agencies,  in  the  way 
they  react  to  disasters  such  as  these.  This 
Is  a  different  type  of  occurrence  than  a 
tropical  hurricane,  but  I  remind  the  Sen- 
ator that  the  deaths  in  those  tropical 
hurricanes  exceeded  by  himdreds  the 
number  that  were  caused  by  the  riots 
in  Detroit. 

Although  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
were  displaced  from  their  homes,  the 
help  we  received  was  immediate,  sympa- 
thetic, and  beneficial.  Without  it,  many 
more  people  would  have  suffered  need- 
lessly, and  many  more  would  have  died. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
will  find  that  the  Federal  Government,  so 
far  as  It  Is  concerned,  will  do  a  good  job 
of  helping  the  citizens  of  Detroit  and  of 
Michigan  through  this  trying  period. 
Very  little  was  left  to  be  desired  in  the 
assistance  that  came  to  us  from  our  Fed- 
eral Government  when  those  two  tragic 
disasters  struck  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

We  may  talk  in  days  to  come  about 
what  can  be  done  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment—indeed, at  all  levels  of  society — 
to  try  to  prevent  occurrences  of  this  na- 
ture In  the  future.  I  believe  it  will  be 
found  that  the  civil  defense  and  the 
armed  services  are  doing  everything  they 
can  to  assist  the  State  of  Michigan  to 
quell  the  disturbance  and  to  solve  the 
problem.  I  hope  that  when  the  Senator 
returns  to  his  State,  he  will  find  that  the 
rioting  has  subsided  and  that  law  and 
order  have  been  restored. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 


I 


THE  FOUR  BARDHA  BROTHERS 
OF  DETROIT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  we  some- 
times let  ourselves  be  convinced  that  the 
days  of  "America,  land  of  opportunity," 
are  over  and  that  the  journey  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  is  almost  impossible 
to  travel  in  as  dramatic  a  way  as 
formerly. 

On  July  6  of  this  year,  the  Detroit 
News  published  a  story  about  the  four 
Bardha  brothers,  penniless  immigrants 
from  Albania  10  years  ago  and  today 
successful  businessmen  with  their  own 
homes.  Their  years  of  frugal  living,  hard 
*ork,  and  training  have  paid  off. 

This  modern  Horatio  Alger  story  is 
8ood  medicine  for  all  of  us.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Brothers  Style  a  Success  Story 
(By  Lulse  Leismer) 

Many  Horatio  Alger  success  stories  seem 
dull  in  comparison  to  the  rise  to  prominence 
of  four  Birmingham  businessmen,  who  were 
pemUless  refugees  Just  10  years  ago. 

The  four  Bardba  brothers,  whose  high 
fashion  beauty  salon  at  911  Haynes  In  Bir- 
mingham attracts  more  customers  dally 
than  their  large  staff  of  stylists  can  accom- 
modate, arrived  In  Detroit  with  big  dreams 
but  empty  pockets  In  1957,  after  fleeing  the 
Communists  in  their  native  Albania. 

They  have  since  made  good  a  promise  to 
their  widowed  mothe^  who  reluctantly  came 
with  them:  That  they  would  buy  her  a  lovely 
home  In  the  land  of  freedom  and  help  her 
forget  the  nightmare  of  three  years  In 
crowded  refugee  camps. 

They  also  have  their  own  homes,  a  $200,000 
salon  in  Birmingham  and  are  about  to  open 
a  branch  salon  In  Southfleld's  plush  North 
Park  Towers. 

Eric,  34,  business  manager  for  the  Bardha 
team,  credits  determination  and  hard  work 
for  their  success. 

"When  we  arrived  in  Detroit,  we  had  little 
more  than  the  price  of  a  telephone  call  to 
our  uncle,  who  wrorked  In  a  restaurant  In 
Wayne,"  he  reflected. 

They  also  owed  $2,000  to  a  relief  agency 
for  their  passage  to  the  United  States. 

Within  a  few  days,  all  had  Jobs  and,  by 
living  frugally  and  pooling  their  wages,  were 
able  to  pay  off  their  debt  six  months  later. 

Eric,  then  24,  was  employed  In  a  factory: 
20-year-old  Aglm  worked  In  a  florist  shop; 
Nlazl,  29,  and  Myflt,  22,  found  Jobs  in  a  car 
wash  and  restaurant. 

"Nlazl,  Myflt  and  I  were  satisfied  with  our 
Jobs  and  content  Just  to  be  together,"  said 
Aglm.  "But  Eric  had  great  ambition,  not  Just 
for  himself  but  for  all  of  us." 

Eric  detested  factory  work.  He  had  at- 
tended the  Bavarian  Beauty  School  in  Mu- 
nich, Germany,  for  a  short  time  and  his 
goal  was  to  become  a  hair  stylist. 

He  worked  days  In  the  factory  and  en- 
rolled m  night  classes  to  complete  training 
as  a  beautician.  After  getting  a  Job  In  a 
beauty  shop,  he  encouraged  Aglm  to  begin 
similar  studies. 

"He  convinced  me  that  someday  we  would 
be  partners  In  a  fashionable  shop  of  our 
own,"  said  Aglm.  "It  waa  a  fascinating 
dream  for  a  couple  of  young  foreigners  who 
had  never  been  off  our  farm  In  Albania 
until  we  escaped  across  the  border  Into 
Greece." 

When  Aglm  received  his  diploma,  he  and 
Eric  approached  their  Idol,  the  coif  stylist 
Nino,  and  asked  for  Jobs  In  his  Birmingham 
salon. 

"He  didn't  want  to  hire  two  Inexperienced 
brothers."  said  Eric.  "We  told  him  we  would 
stay  at  least  four  years  and  work  very  hard 
for  him." 

Four  years  later,  Eric  and  Aglm  were  given 
a  party  by  their  boss  prior  to  launching  their 
owm  salon  on  Haynes  street. 

"Friends  who  had  laughed  at  our  penny- 
pinching  were  Impressed  with  our  building 
and  all  of  the  going  without  seemed  worth- 
while," said  Eric. 

"I  had  driven  an  old  rattletrap  of  a  car 
and  we  had  saved  our  money  with  a  venge- 
ance for  so  long  It  seemed  wonderful  to 
splurge  on  the  best  of  everything  In  furnish- 
ing our  salon,"  he  added. 

Eric's  crusade  for  beauticians  In  the  fam- 
ily also  was  Joined  by  his  wife  of  eight  years, 
Lumterl.  They  met  In  the  Detroit  Albanian 
community,  where  she  had  lived  since  child- 
hood. Except  for  brief  Intermissions  during 
the  birth  of  her  three  children,  she  has 
worked  at  her  husband's  side. 

The   immediate  success  of  their  venture 


prompted  Eric  and  Aglm  to  lure  their  other 
two  brothers  Into  the  business. 

Nlazl  and  Myflt  were  moderately  success- 
ful partners  In  a  painting  and  decorating 
business.  Both  had  married  Albanian  girls 
and  had  famUles  and  were  unhappy  about 
the  seasonal  slumps  of  their  trade. 

"We  are  as  enthusiastic  now  as  the  other 
two  about  hair  styling,"  said  Myflt. 

Aglm,  the  only  bachelor  of  the  Bardha 
brothers,  lives  with  his  mother,  Mrs.  Bule 
Bardha. 

Mrs.  George  Romney  is  among  their  "reg- 
ulars," which  also  Includes  a  host  of  secre- 
taries and  housewives. 

"We've  come  a  long  way  from  €Ee  refxigee 
camps  In  Greece  and  Germany,"  said  Eric. 
"This  Is  truly  a  land  of  opportunity." 


PROGRESS  IN  THE  WAR  ON 
POVERTY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  wars  are 
undertakings  so  large  with  instances  of 
failure,  and  examples  of  stupidity  are  to 
be  found  in  the  most  successful  of  them. 
On  occasion  we  have  had  examples  of 
failures  in  our  war  on  poverty,  reported 
in  sharply  critical  terms.  I  hope  where 
the  criticism  is  valid,  that  the  responsible 
agency  takes  the  action  which  will  avoid 
repetition  of  such  mistakes.  Congress, 
too,  should  leam  from  such  lessons.  Ex- 
amples of  success  in  the  war  on  poverty 
are  always  less  exciting,  less  dramatic, 
harder  to  sell  in  terms  of  praise  and  pub- 
lic attention.  It  is  always  the  turmoil  and  ^ 
strife  which  gets  the  headlines,  but  the 
truth  is  that  there  are  many  more  ex- 
amples of  men  and  women  cooperating 
with  each  other  in  seeking  to  Improve  our 
society.  I  think  this  is  the  case  in  the 
war  on  poverty.  The  success  stories  are 
the  more  frequent,  though  less  exciting. 

Last  Satiu-day  night  I  had  the  privilege 
of  sharing  in  the  culmination  of  one 
dramatically  successful  effort  in  the  war 
on  poverty.  I  attended  the  graduation 
exercises  of  the  Area  Training  Center  at 
Northern  Michigan  University,  at  Mar- 
quette. Mich.  It  celebrated  the  fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  Center. 

The  Center  has  trained  more  than 
1,650  unemployed,  vmderemployed,  or 
undereducated  men  and  women,  almost 
allef_2i^m  have  been  placed  in  jobs. 
This  success  story  is  reported  and  Its 
healthy  implications  analyzed  in  the  edi- 
torial of  the  Mining  Journal  of  Friday 
July  21,  1967. 

Because  I  believe  It  is  important,  in- 
deed it  is  essential,  that  our  successes  in 
these  efforts  to  help  Americans  help 
themselves,  which  Is  labeled  the  "war  on 
poverty,"  be  known,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  in  order 
that  it  may  have  widespread  national 
attention. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

fSee  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  at  the  grad- 
uating ceremonies.  I  congratulated 
Northern  Michigan  University  on  its 
willingness  to  sponsor  and  lend  its  aca- 
demic prestige  and  leadership  to  these 
programs,  and  I  would  like  to  repeat 
this  here  for  the  Record.  I  congratulated 
also  the  men  who  put  11  months  as  stu- 
dents into  the  training  program,  and 
their  families  for  encouraging  them  to 
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do  what  In  many  cases  must  not  be 
easy — going  back  to  school  after  a  good 
many  years  away  from  the  classroom 
discipline.  In  reading  their  names,  one 
is  struck  by  the  fact  that  they  are  drawn 
from  most  of  the  nations  which  have 
contributed  their  sons  to  the  growth  of 
this  land.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
their  names  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

MACHXNC    SET-UP    OPERATOR 

Chester  M.  Kamey 
Edward  J  Karney 
Michael  R.  Lummuklca 
Gerald  L.  Lundln 
Albert  E.  Marohnlc 
Larry  J.  Metz 
Robert  J.  Pan^azz! 
James  T.  Pascoe 
Phillip  L.  Passamonl 
Renwood  W.  PUarskl 
Kenneth  W.  Qulnneil 
David  J  Rautanen 
Robert  P  Rlstanen 
Domenlo  Slgnorln 
Robert  S.  Swlenty 
Richard  J.  Telgen 
Dennis  D.  Valentl 
George  Williams 


John  M.  Bellalre 
Richard  J.  Bellalre 
WllUam  R.  Bellalre 
Alfred  W.  Borchers 
Lloyd  R.  BrannBtrom 
Alex  B.  Cameron 
Chester  E  Dahl 
Jaimea  J.  DePotsle 
Raymond  L.  Durocher 
Wayne  C.  Fleming 
William  J.  Germain 
David  C.  Hudson 
Robert  P.  lUDtalnen 
Gary  J.  Jaakola 
Ralph  R.  Jaa«ko 
Lawrence  W.  Jandron 
Oeraid  D.  Johnson 
William  A.  Johnaon 


AtrroMOTrvE  mechanics 


John  J.  BouUllon 
George  K.  CMrtia 
John  E.  Demaray 
Gerald  R.  Duachalne 
Larry  J.  Eisner 
Donald  J.  Fletcher 
John  A.  Gallo 
Robert  F.  Gllbertaon 
WUbert  H.  Grawlen 
Alvln  J.  Laurln 
Ernest  L.  McKlnstry 
Ivan  M.  Mohn 


James  A.  NegrlneUl 
Bruce  A.  01«)n 
Leonard  C.  Peterson 
Alfred  G.  Rowledge 
Albert  F.  Ruby 
Thomas  P.  Silver 
Br\ice  A.  Slscho 
James  S.  Stewart 
Dennis  J.  Turner 
Joseph  P.  Urbla 
Laurl  L.  Walsanen 


AUTO    BOOT    REPAIR 


Wesley  R.  Aho 
Michael  T.  Blahnlk 
Dow  C.  Crlbb 
Gary  L.  Edwards 
John  G.  Fair 
James  W.  Peltner 
Theodore  I.  Hammar 


Robert  W.  Harris 
David  B.  Jacobson 
William  O.Lahtl 
John  E.  Lemlre 
Glenn  D.  Matheson 
Duilel  H.  Ostwald 
Gary  J  St.  John 


WELDER,    COMBINATION 

Wayne   E.  Anderson     Johannes  L  Hurkmans 
Thomas  P.  Ball  Gerald  A.  Johnson 

Sylvester  A.  Barbeaux  Eugene  J    Joslln 
Robert  M.  Bozlle  Richard  L    Kaiser 

Robert  A.  Brunlng        Peter  E    LeClalre 
Colby  M.  Coualneau     Sumner  V.  Lee 
John  W.  Crafard  Karl  E    Reed 

Marston  R.  Croff  Robert  E    St.  Andrew 

John  J.  Domzalskl        Charles  R.  Sandstrom 
Edward  Garcia  Eugene  L.  Williams 

Richard  T.  Gustafson  Douglas  D.  Wilson 
Axel  J.  Harju  Gregory  D   Wollangur 

ELSCTRICAL    APPLIANCE   REPAIR 

Andrew  P.  Aho  Richard  W.  Lalturl 

WllUam  Besaw  Gustaf  O.  Llnja 

Jack  S.  Brown  Willlim  J    Mellon 

Arnold  W.  Jenk.s  Edward  A    ParkkUa 

David  E.  Kemppalnen  Jacob  H    Syrelnl 

ExHiBrr  1 

[From  the  Mining  Journal.  July  21,  1967] 
NMU  .A.REA  Traini.vc.  Center 

One  of  the  most  succes.'iful  battles  in  the 
War  on  Poverty  has  been  waged  by  Northern 
Michigan  University's  Area  Training  Center 
Established  In  1962.  the  center  has  trained 
an  estimated  l.tJ75  unemployed,  underem- 
ployed or  undereduc  iti'd  men  and  women — 
90  per  cent  of  whom  h.i'.  e  been  placed  in  Jobs. 
In  other  words,  more  than  1500  Michigan 
residents  hold  |obs  todav  who  might  well  be 
unemploved  if  it  weren't  for  the  NMU  center. 
Many  of  these  people  might  now  be  recipients 


of  public  funds  had  they  nut  received  train- 
ing at  the  center.  Inbtead.  they  now  are  gain- 
fully employed  and  contributing  to  the  na- 
tional economy. 

At  the  same  time,  graduates  of  the  training 
center  have  helped  to  solve  miuipower  short- 
ages in  some  Upper  Peninsula  industries. 
The  ATC  program  has  given  trainees  the  op- 
portunity to  develop  new  skills  In  15  occupa- 
tions in  which  there  has  been  a  demand  for 
more  workers. 

Some  of  the  training  programs  were 
tailored  specifically  for  a  certain  Industry. 
For  instance,  the  tirst  program  to  be  con- 
ducted with  a  grant  under  the  M.uipower 
Development  and  Training  Act  was  a  welding 
course  designed  for  the  LoDal  Corp.  of  Nor- 
way. Mich.  The  ATC  later  conducted  a  bull- 
dozer training  course  for  the  Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron  Co  ,  which  waa  In  the  market  for  per- 
sons with  this  skill  to  help  operate  the  com- 
pany's expanding  open  pit  mining,  and  a 
series  of  aircraft  welding  programs  for  the 
Enstrom  Corp.  of  Menominee,  a  new  Upper 
Peninsula  Industry  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  helicopters.  Trainees  who  completed 
the  LoDal.  CCI  and  Enstrom  programs,  as 
well  as  others  not  enumerated  here,  were 
thus  able  to  begin  employment  with  thoee 
corporations  immediately  upon  graduation. 

The  NMU  center  was  the  first  of  Its  kind  In 
Michigan.  Since  its  establishment,  more  than 
100  training  programs,  supported  by  federal 
grants  totaling  more  than  $2,000,000.  have 
been  conducted  at  the  center.  The  programs 
have  provided  training  In  sales,  screw  ma- 
chine operaUon.  appliance,  radio  and  tele- 
vision repair,  welding,  bulldozer  operation, 
refrigeration,  air  conditioning  and  heating, 
automotive  mechanics,  general  clerical  v/ork 
and  stenography  In  addition,  a  basic  educa- 
tion program  for  adults  w.is  Instituted  this 
year  as  part  of  the  center's  functions. 

"Northern  Is  hrmly  committed  to  a  phi- 
losophy of  helping  people  to  help  themselves 
through  education  and  application  of  knowl- 
edge and  skills,"  Dr.  Edgar  L  Harden.  NMU 
president,  has  s.Ud,  and  nothing  Is  more  11- 
lustraUve  of  this  than  the  training  center 
program. 

It  has  meant  the  opportunity  to  compete 
successfully  for  Jobs  In  a  climate  of  tech- 
nological change  It  has  meant  the  opportu- 
nity for  people  to  develop  their  talents  and 
thereby  help  to  establish  the  worth  of  each 
Individual.  It  h.is  meant  a  steady  Job  Instead 
of  a  welfare  dole.  And  It  h.is  meant  a  bol- 
stering of  the  economy  of  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula. 

Graduation  ceremonies  will  ^e  conducted 
Saturday  night  for  the  latest  group  of  ATC 
trainees.  These  same  ceremonies  will  signal 
the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  center,  a  truly 
Impressive  achievement  In  education. 


RIOTING  AND  REBELLION 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  awakened  this  morning  to  tragic  and 
alarming  headlines  in  the  newspapers. 
•Violence  is  spreading  across  the  country 
like  a  rampant  fever:  Newark  last  week. 
Detroit  this  week,  Cambridge  last  niuht, 
and  next  week,  nob  idy  knows  where. 

This  situation  is  intolerable.  Riot  has 
developed  into  open  rebellion.  All  force 
necessary  must  be  employed  to  end  the 
violence  and  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  those  who  have  been  caught 
in  the  rebellion  s  path.  All  mean.s  within 
the  law  must  be  directed  to  the  restora- 
tion of  order  Public  order  comes  first, 
and  the  short-term  remedy  must  take 
precedence  over  the  long-term  solutions 
until  the  street  fiKhtlne;  ends. 

The  events  of  the  last  few  days  show 
that  the  violence  is  eetting  worse,  and 
that  none  of  our  cities,  larue  or  small, 


is  immune.  Those  of  us  who  represent 
big  cities  that  have  not  yet  enipted  would 
be  fooling  ourselves  if  we  did  not  realize 
that  what  has  happened  in  Detroit  can 
happen  In  any  city  at  any  time.  The  riot- 
ing and  rebellion  know  no  limits,  and.  as 
the  situation  in  E>etroit  proves,  no  ra- 
tional cause.  Unfortunate  though  it  may 
seem,  plain  force  must  be  used  on  the 
side  of  law  and  order  in  times  like  these. 
In  Maryland  last  night  there  occured 
an  incident  that  gives  a  perfect  example 
of  the  volatile  situation  we  now  find  our- 
selves in.  A  black  power  advocate,  fresh 
from  the  black  power  conference  in 
Newark,  arrived  in  Cambridge.  Md., 
where  the  troubles  of  1963  have  not  been 
forgotten,  and  delivered  a  fiery,  pro- 
black  power  speech  to  a  crowd  of  about 
350  assembled  in  a  parking  lot.  Before 
midnight,  gunfire  was  heard  once  again 
in  Cambridge;  two  men  had  been  shot. 
The  bla6k  power  speaker  was  one  of 
them. 

I  commend  the  Capibridge  and  Mary- 
land authorities  for  the  efficient  way  In 
which  they  handled  the  situation. 
Quickly,  the  scene  of  the  shootings  was 
sealed  off.  and  a  National  Guard  con- 
tingent, under  the  very  able  command 
of  the  Adjutant  General  of  Maryland, 
MaJ.  Gen.  George  Gelston.  moved  in. 

Now  Cambridge  is  calm,  but  how  long 
1*111  it  stay  that  way?  The  black  power 
advocate,  whose  speech  brought  on  the 
trouble,  is  nowhere  to  be  found,  although 
I  understand  there  is  a  warrant  out  for 
his  arrest.  Who  knows  where  he  will 
speak  next,  hurling  cries  of  "Get  a  gun," 
'Burn  a  school,"  "An  eye  for  an  eye,  a 
tit  for  a  tat  ■  into  a  restless  crowd  of 
deeply  resentful  people.  Who  knows 
where  next  the  gunshots  will  be  heard, 
and  in  what  other  States  a  Governor  and 
an  attorney  general  will  be  awakened 
after  midnight  for  the  long  drive  to  the 
trouble  spot? 

We  do  not  want  traveling  troublemak- 
ers in  Marj'land  or  any^vhere  else  in  thl5 
Nation.  We  believe  in  the  Constitution, 
and  we  will  uphold  it,  but  make  no  mis- 
take: the  right  of  freedom  of  speech 
does  not  extend  to  the  preaching  of  re- 
bellion. Those  who  do  preach  rebellion 
must  be  made  to  learn  this  lesson.  They 
must  be  brought  to  understand  that  in 
this  country  reason  will  prevail,  reason 
restored  by  force,  if  necessary. 

To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  allow 
demagoguery  to  overrule  law.  Where  It 
takes  force,  force  must  be  used  to  sup- 
press the  hollow  rebelhon  of  the  black 
power  leader,  and  show  him  up  as  the 
false  friend  to  his  people  that  he  really 
is. 

Black  power  is  a  false  friend  to  the 
Negro.  It  win  do  him  more  harm  than 
big3try  ever  could  do  at  this  point.  It  is. 
in  it.^-elf,  the  most  arrogant  form  of 
racism.  This,  together  with  its  theme  of 
rebellion,  is  why  I  am  entirely  against 
black  power.  I  oppose  black  power,  white 
po'.ver.  green  power,  pink  power,  or  any 
IX)wer  but  the  power  of  law  and  order. 
I  do  not  mean  to  advocate  jwlice  bru- 
tality. Nor  do  I  me.in  to  itmore  the 
deeper  remedies  to  the  problems  of  the 
urban  ghettos.  In  the  la.^t  3  years.  Con- 
gress has  done  more  than  ever  before 
to  deal  with  the  causes  of  poverty.  iK- 
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norance,  and  disease  in  the  slums.  The 
most  creative  energies  of  our  Government 
have  been  directed  to  the  solution  of 
urban  problems.  But  results  do  not  come 
overnight,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  ask- 
ing too  much  to  expect  the  Negro  to 
place  his  faith  In  law  and  order  to  pro- 
tect the  civil  rights  of  all  Americans,  and 
to  attack  poverty  through  legal  means. 
Riot  and  destruction  help  no  one,  and 
only  advance  the  causes  of  slum  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  in  times 
like  this,  commonsense,  reason  and  su- 
perior force  will  demonstrate  the  utter 
uselessness  of  black  power  to  the  cause 
of  civil  rights  and  Negro  advancement  in 
America.  Black  power  Is  the  opiate  of  a 
radical,  immature,'  and  unthinking  mi- 
nority who  must  be  prevented  as  quickly 
as  possible  from  undoing  the  great  ac- 
complishments of  the  more  reasonable 
Negro  leaders  in  this  country. 

But  today,  there  is  one  thought  upper- 
most in  my  mind:  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  restore  law  and  order  and  pro- 
tect the  lives  and  property  of  our  citi- 
zens. Right  now,  today,  public  order 
comes  first. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  is  discussed 
most  capxably  in  editorials  published 
today  in  the  Washington  Post  and  Balti- 
more Sim.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the   Baltimore   Sun,   July   25,    19671 

DEMAGOCI-TERIES 

II  the  firebrands  who  speak  for  what  they 
call  "the  black  revolution"  would  pause  for 
a  moment,  and  consider  what  they  are  say- 
ing and  doing,  they  could  see  a  Btartling, 
ugly  resemblance  to  the  racists  who  for  years 
have  been  preaching  white  supremacy. 

Demagoguery  knows  no  racial  barriers. 
Negro  citizens,  too.  can  be  led  up  the  blind 
alley  of  racial  conflict,  unthinking  mob  ac- 
tion and.  disregard  for  law  and  order.  There 
Is  a  way  to  a  black  revolution  In  which 
Negro  citizens  exercise  their  full  political 
rights  and  assert  their  economic  power,  but 
It  Is  not  the  way  of  violence  which  begets 
violence,  of  black  racism  which  promotes 
white  racism.  What  we  have  been  seeing  in 
the  excesses  of  the  black  power  conference  in 
Newark,  in  the  riots  In  Detroit.  Minneapolis 
and  other  cities  is  simply  self-defeating. 
Shooting,  smashing  windows,  looting  and 
rioting  will  Inevitably  be  put  down — with 
armed  force,  if  necessary — by  the  responsible 
representatives  of  the  millions  of  Americans, 
of  all  colors,  who  believe  in  the  ultimate 
power  of  law  and  order. 

The  tragedy  of  all  this  Is  written  not  only 
In  lost  lives  and  destroyed  property.  It  is  a 
dark  blot  on  our  entire  structure,  which  Is 
being  spread  by  the  very  persons  who  claim 
to  be  trying  to  expunge  It.  It  is  a  common- 
place of  our  political  history  that  moderate, 
commonsense  Amerlcns  In  the  South,  deep- 
ly conscious  of  the  need  to  meet  their  acute 
racial  problems,  were  intimidated  and  de- 
terred by  the  white  demagogues  who  ex- 
ploited the  race  Ifsuc  Now  we  see  a  minority 
of  Negroes  in  the  North  exploiting  the  race 
Issue  and  shouting  down  the  many  moderate 
Negroes  who  hue  shown  by  their  own  ac- 
tions that  there  Is  a  way  out  of  the  ghetto 
and  who  want  to  Khow  the  way  to  others. 

There  should  he  no  doubt,  in  any  minds, 
about  the  Immocilatp  outcome  of  this  tur- 
moil. LiH-  mu.=t  be  respected:  order  must  be 
maintained  R'.ot  nnd  disorder  offer  no  solu- 
tions; all  Americans  suffer  and.  worst  of  all. 
those  most  In  need  of  help. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  July  25.  1967] 
The  Greatest  Tragedy  of  All 
This  country  is  now  coming  into  a  bad 
time.  In  this  fourth  summer  of  slum  rlote, 
the  sense  of  despair  is  beginning  to  rise 
steeply  amidst  a  Nation  struggling  for 
remedies.  Americans  know  only  that  the 
traditional  rules  are  no  longer  holding,  that 
the  present  solutions  are  not  enough,  and 
that  a  great  deal^fepends  upon  the  speed 
with  which  we  can  respond  to  a  protest  that, 
for  all  its  urgency,  Is  as  Incoherent  as  it  is 
demonically  destructive. 

If  these  rlote  continue,  It  will  be  a  very 
bad  time  Indeed  for  civil  rights,  for  social 
legislation,  and  for  the  prosperous  develop- 
ment of  the  great  cities.  The  movement  for 
racial  equality  haa  been  forced  onto  the  de- 
fensive. If  the  disorders  persist,  public 
authorities  can  be  expected  to  resort  to  In- 
creasingly crude  methods  of  repression,  as 
the  wanton  tise  of  firearms  by  police  and 
National  Guardsmen  In  Newark  suggests.  The 
contagion  of  riots  will  assuredly  end  In  the 
re-establishment  of  order,  throughout  the 
Nation,  but  It  may  be  order  at  a  terrible 
price. 

The  Detroit  riot  Is  the  greatest  tragedy  of 
all  the  long  succession  of  Negro  ghetto  out- 
bursts. In  other  cltlea  it  has  been  possible 
to  seek  causes  in  the  Ineptitude  of  govern- 
ments, the  hostlUty  of  employers  and  unions, 
the  desrtltutlon  of  the  slum's  people.  But  De- 
troit is  different. 

For  years  Detroit  has  been  the  American 
model  of  Intelligence  and  political  courage 
applied  to  the  governance  of  a  huge  Indus- 
trial city.  Mayor  Cavanagh  has  gone  further, 
over  a  longer  period  of  years,  to  respond  to 
the  people  of  the  slums  than  any  other  big- 
city  mayor;  and  now  Mr.  Cavanagh  Is  doubt- 
less destroyed  as  a  political  leader.  Detroit's 
gifted  young  Congressman  Conyers,  one  of 
six  Negroes  In  the  House,  was  booed  and 
pelted  by  the  crowd. 

Detroit's  poverty  program  has  been  re- 
peatedly cited  as  the  most  effective  in  the 
United  States.  Its  police  force  Is  considered 
a  model  of  temperate  restraint.  Its  Inner 
city  schools  are  one  of  the  country's  lead- 
ing examples  of  forcefiU  reform  in  education. 
The  United  Automobile  Workers  have  done 
more  for  racial  equaUty  than  any  other 
union  In  the  history  of  American  labor,  and 
they  have  been  met  with  the  steady  co- 
operation of  the  automobile  manufacturers. 
Whatever  the  deprivations  of  Detroit,  there 
is  no  shortage  of  weU-pald  Indtistrtal  jobs 
free  of  racial  discrimination.  The  city  of 
Detroit  was  badly  shocked  by  its  fearful 
race  riot  in  1943.  Over  the  past  decade  there 
has  been  no  other  large  American  city  in 
which  government,  business  and  labor  have 
devoted  as  much  skill  and  effort  to  the  cause 
of  the  Negro  and  the  poor. 

The  sources  of  these  riots  He  beyond  any 
easy  explanations  In  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic statistics.  They  are  painfully  similar 
to  the  riots  currently  endemic  In  under- 
developed countries.  They  are  similar  to  the 
riots  in  the  European  cities  of  a  century  or 
two  ago.  It  Is  never  easy  for  cities  to  absorb 
large  and  sudden  tides  of  rural  Immigra- 
tion. That,  of  course.  Is  the  long  view:  the 
riots  are  a  stage  of  social  transformation,  and 
the  cities  wiU  ultimately  pass  through  it. 

But  the  long  view  Is  not  good  enough.  Talk 
of  social  transformation  is  very  thin  comfort 
to  those  who  died,  and  to  those  whose  homes 
and  shops  were  burned  and  looted.  This 
country,  never  long  on  patience  in  crises, 
now  needs  an  immediate  course  of  action. 

Public  order  necessarily  comes  first.  It  is 
simply  recognizing  reality  to  say  that  every 
deeper  remedy  will  be  pushed  aside  imtu 
order  has  been  reliably  protected  in  Detroit, 
Newark,  Plalnfleld,  Waterloo,  and  every  other 
American  city,  large  or  small.  Everyone  who 
lives  In  cities  needs  to  understand  that  con- 
tinued street  fighting  wUl  Ineluctably  lead 
to  the  increased  militarization  of  the  police. 


That  process  of  militarization  can  even  be 
Justified  on  the  evidence  of  Newark,  whei« 
frightened  and  vengeful  police  and  over- 
armed  National  Guardsmen  appear  to  have 
gone  far  beyond  any  permissible  limits  In 
their  use  of  automatic  weapons.  This  news- 
paper recently  reported  that  one  body  con- 
tained 39  bullet  holes,  a  number  difficult  to 
explain  by  any  rational  policy.  Those  39 
bullet  holes  suggest  the  atmosphere  now 
prevalent  in  some  of  the  less  well  run  urban 
police  forces  as  the  wave  of  rioting  pro- 
gresses. 

Clearly,  police  need  new  weapons  for  riot 
control.  Revolvers  are  not  very  useful  to  con- 
trol crowds;  the  National  Guard's  machine 
guns  and  carbines  ought  never  to  be  used  In 
areas  where  women  and  children  are  likely  to 
be  caught  In  the  crossfire.  Some  police  au- 
thorities have  experimented  with  temporarily 
debilitating  chemicals  that  can  be  sprayed  or 
hosed  from  a  distance.  Certainly  police  need 
training  In  riot  control.  Here  are  areas  where 
the  present  Federal  effort  can  be  heavily  ex- 
panded with  great  profit.  And,  of  course, 
sniping  will  always  be  a  danger  as  long  as 
Federal  and  state  law  makes  It  possible  for 
every  criminal  and  every  maniac  on  the  con- 
tinent to  get  a  gun. 

The  continued  riots,  particularly  In  De- 
troit, will  no  doubt  lead  to  renewed  political 
attacks  on  the  public  programs  of  community 
action.  Job  training,  improved  education  and 
expanded  hwuslng.  They  have  not  prevented 
riots.  It  wUl  be  argued.  But  the  answer  U 
that  they  are  all  slow,  difficult  Jobs  In  which 
the  profit  only  appears  over  the  long  haul. 
The  country  Is  going  In  the  right  direction 
with  its  campaigns  to  end  poverty  and  to 
build  model  cities.  The  country  needs  steady 
hands  in  this  moment,  and  cannot  let  Itself 
be  baited  or  distracted  by  the  black  Insur- 
rectlonarles  or  the  white  reactionaries  who 
are,  not  for  the  first  time,  singing  In  close 
harmony. 

The  riots  have  done  Immense  and  Irrepara- 
ble harm  to  the  fabric  of  the  cities,  and  to 
the  march  for  clvU  rights.  The  question  Is  not 
whether  order  wUl  eventually  be  ensured: 
certainly  it  will  be  ensured.  It  Is  the  manner 
In  which  this  Is  done  that  must  be  our  first 
concern.  The  real  question  Is  the  oldest  ques- 
tion of  the  American  republic,  one  that  has 
been  met  many  times,  one  that  Is  always 
answered  In  a  different  way,  and  at  a  new 
cost.  The  question  is  whether  a  nation  of 
free  men  can  achieve  order  and  social  Justice 
as  well. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS— RULE  OF 
GERMANENESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, In  view  of  the  enormous  interest 
in  the  riot  situation  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed here,  particularly  by  those  who 
discussed  it,  I  have  not  insisted  on  ad- 
herence to  the  germaneness  rule.  How- 
ever I  am  constrained  to  do  so  from  this 
point  forward,  at  least  until  we  vote  on 
the  pending  amendment. 


INTEREST  EQUALIZATION  TAX 
EXTENSION  ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6098)  to  provide  an  ex- 
tension of  the  interest  equalization  tax, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  discussed  with  the  Senator 
from'  Delaware  the  method  of  consider- 
ing his  amendment.  We  have  informally 
agreed  that  we  would  address  ourselves 
to  the  amendment  briefly,  in  the  hope 
that  we  might  vote  thereafter.  Inasmuch 
as  this  is  the  only  amendment  on  which 
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there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote,  as  far  as 
I  know. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
the  interest  equalization  tax  Is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  important  measures  that 
has  been  enacted  by  Congress  to  meet 
the  very  difflcult  problem  which  we  have 
facing  us  In  connection  with  the  gold 
outflow  from  this  country  and  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  problem  with  which 
we  have  been  plagued  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  years  and  which  worsened  begin- 
ning in  1958. 

Mr.  President,  the  significant  fact, 
more  than  any  single  item.  Is  that  In- 
terest rates  abroad  are  higher  than  In- 
terest rates  here. 

Personally.  I  very  much  dislike  to  see 
Americans  paying  6'i  percent  Interest  on 
FHA  home  mortgages.  They  are  paying 
something  more  than  that,  and  about 
the  same  rate  of  Interest  on  mortgages 
which  are  not  FHA  mortgages.  I  dislike 
to  see  taxable  Oovemment  bonds  yielding 
Interest  of  4.8  percent  and  for  3  to  5 
years  Issues  of  Government  securities  to 
yield  as  much  as  5.14  percent.  I  dislike 
very  much  to  think  that  Interest  rates 
would  be  even  higher,  that  Interest  on 
housing  loans  might  well  be  as  much  as 
7.5  percent  were  It  not  for  this  equaliza- 
tion tax.  If  we  did  not  have  this  tax.  the 
demand  for  our  capital  in  Western 
Europe,  Canada,  Japan,  and  elsewhere, 
would  cause  American  Interest  rates  to 
go  up  and  the  homeowner  would  be  pay- 
ing 7.5  percent  Instead  of  6  4  per::ent. 
I  say  this  because  the  present  differ- 
ientlal  between  United  States  and  Euro- 
pean bonds  is  now  slightly  over  1  per- 
centage point. 

If  one  dislikes  seeing  Americans  hav- 
ing to  pay  Interest  raies  to  that  extent. 
if  he  dislikes  seeing  the  Government 
having  to  pay  an  extra  $3  to  $5  billion  a 
year  on  the  national  debt  In  Interest  for 
which  no  additional  service  Is  made 
avaUable,  then  he  would  like  to  hold 
interest  rates  down.  The  Interest  equali- 
zation tax  which.  In  effect,  makes  up  the 
difterence  between  what  bonds  yield  In 
Europe,  Japan,  Canada  and  certain  other 
areas,  as  compared  to  what  they  earn 
here,  helps  us  to  keep  the  Interest  rates 
here  at  a  level  where  they  do  not  Injure 
the  American  consuming  public  any 
more  than  they  do.  We  should  keep  In 
mind  that  the  public  and  private  debt 
runs  $1  trillion,  600  billion.  One  percent 
interest  on  that  amount  of  money  comes 
to  about  $16  bUlion  a  year  which.  In  the 
last  smalysis,  Is  a  burden  which  the  con- 
suming public,  the  rank  and  file  of  our 
people,  would  have  to  bear. 

Yet  that  is  what  we  would  save  if  we 
did  not  have  this  interest  equalization 
tax  today.  There  are  a  number  of  ways 
the  tax  could  be  eliminated.  One  would 
be  for  the  interest  rates  in  Europe 
gradually  to  come  down  to  meet  the  levels 
here.  I  would  like  to  see  that  I  think^ 
that  would  be  most  desirable 

Another  way  would  be  for  American 
Interest  rates  to  ?o  up  to  meet  the  in- 
terest rates  of  the  other  developed  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  such  as  Europje.  Japan. 
Canada,  and  others.  I  have  Indicated 
what  the  effect  would  be,  under  those 
circtmistances. 

So  the  alternative,  then,  is  to  have  this 


Interest  equalization  tax,  to  tax  the  dif- 
ference between  what  the  money  earns 
here  and  what  it  earn.s  in  the  other  de- 
veloped countries  of  the  world 

On  page  5  of  the  committee  report. 
Senators  will  note  the  difference  between 
the  balance  of  payments  in  those  years 
in  which  we  have  had  the  intere.st  equal- 
ization tax  and  the  balance  of  payments 
in  those  years  m  which  we  did  not  have 
the  Interest  equalization  tax  The  tax 
went  into  effect  m  1963.  If  we  take  the 
3  years  immediately  prior  to  that  and 
compare  them  with  the  3  years  after 
1963,  it  would  appear  that  our  balance- 
of-payment  situation  is  impruvi:i.t,'  by 
about  $1  billion  a  year  The  Trea.sury  De- 
partment has  estimated  that  much  of 
this  Improvement  is  attributable  to  the 
interest  equalization  tax. 

I  heard  the  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr. 
LauscheI  refer  to  the  fact  that  not 
enough  Is  being  done  to  meet  the  bal- 
ance-of -payments  problem  I  would 
agree  that  more  should  be  done.  I  would 
like  to  see  more  done.  Let  me  say  that 
this  tax  does  much  of  the  Job  If  we 
look  at  the  unfavorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments we  have  had  since  the  tax  went 
Into  effect,  shown  In  the  first  column  of 
the  table  on  page  5  of  the  committee  re- 
port. It  would  appear  that  our  unfavor- 
able balance  of  payments  has  been  about 
$7  billion  since  the  enactment  of  the  tax. 
It  could  well  have  been  $3  to  $4  billion 
worse  had  we  not  had  this  tax.  So  we 
might  say  that  the  tax  has  done  about 
one-third  the  Job  of  helping  with  our 
balance  of  payments. 

But  Insofar  as  portfolio  investments 
In  countries  where  the  tax  applied  are 
concerned,  during  the  period  the  tax  has 
been  In  effect,  the  balance  has  been 
actually  favorable  to  the  United  States. 
There  has  been  more  money  from  these 
developed  nations  flowing  toward  the 
United  States  in  the  form  of  portfolio 
Investments  than  has  been  flowing  away 
from  the  United  States. 

Thus,  Insofar  as  this  flow  of  capital 
Is  concerned,  the  tax  has  developed  a 
favorable  flow  to  the  United  States  If  we 
can  bring  under  control  this  flow  of 
capital  and  also  other  things  that  ad- 
versely affect  the  balance  of  payments, 
perhaps  we  might  eventually  eliminate 
this  unfavorable  balance  altogether.  But 
this  tax  is  one  of  the  essential  elements 
It  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  we  are  to 
permit  the  American  people  to  enjoy  a 
relatively  lower  level  of  Interest  rates 
than  In  other  developed  countries  In  the 
world. 

The  alternatives  it  would  seem  to  me. 
are  higher  Interest  rates  or  an  Increased 
International  deficit  of  $3  to  $5  billion  a 
year.  The  higher  interest  rates  would 
cau.se  an  increase  in  Interest  charces  on 
the  national  debt.  There  also  would  be 
problems  with  the  higher  mortgage  pay- 
ments that  people  would  have  to  pay,  and 
the  additional  burden  on  businesses — 
.small  borrowers  and  others — that  would 
be  Imposed  by  higher  interest  rates.  This 
it  would  seem  to  me  wou'd  be  a  less  sat- 
isfactory answer  to  our  problem  than 
to  continue  this  tax. 

Any  improvement  which  can  be  made 
In  the  administration  of  this  tax  can  be 
presented  as  it  Ls  worked  out  and  either 


acted  upon  as  a  bill  by  itself  or  added  to 
another  tax  bill  being  considered  by  the 
tax  committees.  There  is  no  need  to  pro- 
vide a  1-year  exteitsion  merely  to  assure 
the  reexamination  of  the  administrative 
provisions.  I  am  sure  with  the  consider- 
ation given  this  matter  already,  the 
Treasury  will  promptly  call  our  attention 
to  any  needed  measures  in  this  area. 

On  the  overall  question  as  to  whether 
the  tax  will  be  needed  for  a  period  of  2 
years  or  more,  I  really  think  there  \& 
little  doubt  tliat  It  will.  You  will  recall 
that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  provide  this 
tax  in  the  first  place  was  the  fact  that 
the  European  capital  markets  had  not 
developed  to  the  stage  of  the  American 
capital  markets  and  that  as  a  result  Eu- 
ropeans were  borrowins  funds  over  here 
because  of  the  greater  efficiency  of  our 
markets.  While  there  have  been  improve- 
ments in  the  European  capital  markets, 
I  think  it  is  clear  that  a  2-year  period 
will  nevertheless  still  be  required  before 
they  are  sufficiently  developed  to  handle 
a  larger  portion  of  European  financing. 

I  should  also  point  out  that,  in  any 
event,  if  it  should  become  possible  to  re- 
duce or  eliminate  the  tax,  that  a  feature 
the  Finance  Committee  added  to  the  bill 
makes  it  possible  to  take  this  action  by 
the  administrative  route.  I  refer  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  given  the  President  the 
discretionary  authority  to  move  the  rate 
up  to  an  interest  cost  equivalent  of  2  per- 
cent or  down  to  zero.  Should  the  tax  no 
longer  be  needed  within  this  2-year 
period,  this  discretionary  authority  un- 
doubtedly will  be  used  to  reduce  the  ta.x 
to  zero,  however  long  an  extension  we 
may  provide  at  this  time. 

The  Senate  should  also  recognize  that 
a  1-year  extension  of  this  act,  when  a  2- 
year  extension  has  been  requested  by  the 
administration,  might  well  have  the 
effect  of  suggesting  to  the  security  mar- 
ket that  the  Senate  Is  displeased  with 
the  provisions  Included  in  this  bill  to  stop 
evasion  and  avoidance  of  the  tax.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  quite  to  the  contrary, 
the  will  of  the  Senate  is  to  completely 
stop  tax  evasion  and  to  provide  the  Treas- 
ury with  all  of  the  tools  necesary  to 
finish  this  Job.  I  think  the  best  way  we 
can  express  our  confidence  In  the  loop- 
hole-plugging provisions  in  this  bill  Is  to 
give  the  Treasury  the  2-year  extension 
requested. 

Still  another  factor  which  should  be 
considered  Is  the  unsettling  effect  on  the 
security  market  which  a  mere  1-year  ex- 
tension might  bring  about.  A  1-year  ex- 
tension would,  of  course,  indicate  dis- 
pleasure on  the  part  of  Congress  with 
the  tax  and  with  the  present  program  for 
restraining  capital  outflows  from  this 
country.  I  believe  it  would  be  unfortunate 
if  the  security  market  were  to  assume 
from  a  1-year  extension  that  Congress 
was  not  favorable  to  the  restraint  of 
cap.tal  outflow  and  looked,  forward  Ir. 
the  very  near  future  to  abandoning  this 
policy.  The  best  way  we  can  overcome 
such  possible  implication.^  as  the.se  is  to 
extend  the  tax  for  the  full  2-year  period 
requested  bv  the  administration. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Pre.Mdent.  will  the 
Senator  from  LouL-^iana  yield'' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  looking  at  table  2 
on  page  7  of  the  committee  report,  which 
gives  a  breakdown  of  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments.  I  am  trying  to  ascertain 
from  that  table  how  the  interest  equali- 
zation tax  has  had  a  helpful  Impact. 

I  notice  that,  about  midway,  capital 
outflows  of  a  direct  Investment  nature 
have  increased  rather  dramatically  in  the 
last  4  years.  New  Issues  of  foreign  securi- 
ties seem  to  have  gone  up  substantially. 

I  am  wondering  how  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  can  reconcile  his  statement 
that  the  Interest  equalization  tax  has 
been  helpful  in  light  of  this  table. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  the 
Senator  would  do  best  to  look  at  table 
4  on  page  11  of  the  report.  The  table  to 
which  the  Senator  refers  Includes  both 
capital  investments  which  are  subject  to 
tax  and  those  which  are  not.  The  Sena- 
tor will  notice  that,  in  terms  of  those 
types  of  Investments  that  are  subject  to 
the  Interest  equalization  tax,  there  has 
been  a  very  dramatic  change,  even 
though,  as  to  those  types  which  are  not 
subject  to  the  Interest  equalization  tax, 
theje  has  not.  With  regard  to  the  in- 
crease, most  of  which  involves  Canada, 
we  have  an  agreement  with  that  govern- 
ment as  to  the  extent  to  which  they  will 
seek  capital  from  the  U.S.  market. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  ask  the  Senator  to 
clarify  the  table  because  I  am  looking  at 
those  Items  subject  to  the  Interest  equal- 
ization tax,  which  show  that  for  1965  the 
figure  was  $80  million,  and  for  1966  it 
was  $9  million.  What  does  that  indicate? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  look  at  the  line  immediately 
above  that,  he  will  see  the  subtotal  for 
all  countries  subject  to  the  interest 
equalization  tax.  This  is  in  terms  of  new 
issues.  He  will  see  that  in  1962,  the  figure 
was  S356  million.  The  tax  went  into  ef- 
fect In  the  second  half  of  1963.  In  the 
first  half  of  that  year,  the  issues  were 
S343  million.  In  the  second,  they  fell  to 
$110  million.  In  1964.  they  were  down  to 
$20  million.  In  1965.  the  figure  was  $132 
million.  In  1966,  it  was  $19  million. 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  looks  like  we  are  pos- 
sibly talking,  in  round  numbers,  about  a 
decrease  of  upward  of  $300  million  in 
1964  and  1966  and  perhaps  $200  million 
in  1965.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  refers  to 
new  security  issues.  If  the  Senator  will 
look  at  the  next  page  of  the  report,  page 
12,  table  5,  he  will  see  that  the  average 
outflow  was  S274  million  from  1960  to 
1963.  That  has  been  reversed  from  the 
second  half  of  1963  forward  to  an  aver- 
age inflov.-  of  $238  million  a  year  through 
1966.  If  the  Senator  will  add  those  to- 
gether, it  will  (?ive  him  $512  million  of 
improvement.  That  refers  to  the  out- 
standing issues 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  understand  the  de- 
crease in  the  outflow,  but  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  the  interest  equalization  tax 
would  necessarily  be  accompanied  by  the 
change  in  the  inflow. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  point  is 
that  these  are  net  figures  that  the  Sen- 
ator is  looking  at — taking  into  account 
inflows  and  outflows.  A  further  point  is 
that  a  great  deal  of  money  is  being  re- 
patriated because  it  would  be  subject  to 
'ax  if  reinvested  in  foreign  securities.  If 
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an  American  citizen  sells  securities  he 
holds  in  a  foreign  country,  the  tax  goes 
into  effect  if  he  reinvests  it  in  foreign 
securities.  It  is  therefore  to  his  advan- 
tage to  reinvest  it  in  American  securities 
which  are  not  subject  to  the  tax.  Thus 
the  tax  has  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
some  money  home,  repatriating  it,  and 
helping  our  balance  of  payments. 

By  adding  the  two  figures  together,  the 
Senator  will  see  the  situation  has  im- 
proved by  about  $500  million  a  year  with 
regard  to  outstanding  issues  and  over 
$300  million  a  year  with  regard  to  new 
issues. 

Bank  loans  are  not  listed  here,  but  if 
bank  loans  were  added  to  those  figures, 
we  would  come  to  the  figure  of  about  the 
$1  billion  which  I  mentioned. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  tliink  the  Senator  has 
answered  that  point  reasonably  well;  but 
now  I  come  back  to  table  2,  which  shows 
direct  investment  and  capital  outflow. 
The  Senator  said  he  did  not  want  to  take 
that  table  into  consideration  because  it 
was  a  mixture  of  the  items  subject  to  the 
interest  equalization  tax  and  the  items 
not  subject  to  the  Interest  equalization 
tax.  If  the  Senator  will  look  at  the  figures 
he  mentioned  he  will  see  that  the  total 
in  1963  was  nearly  $2  billion,  and  in 
1966,  it  was  about  $3.5  billion.  There  is 
a  $1.5  billion  increase  in  capital  outflow 
on  direct  investments.  It  looks  to  me  like 
the  situation,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned, 
has  got  worse.  Maybe  it  has  got  better  as 
far  as  the  interest  equalization  items  are 
concerned,  but  it  is  worse  as  to  the 
others.  That  leads  to  the  conclusion  that, 
because  of  the  interest  equalization  tax, 
the  outflow  capital  is  going  into  other 
items. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  That  includes 
direct  investments  which  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  Interest  equalization  tax. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  correct.  My 
point  is  that  where  investments  are  sub- 
ject to  the  interest  equalization  tax,  in- 
vestors quite  apparently  reduced  their 
purchases  there,  but  it  looks  like  they 
put  their  capital  into  the  exempt  areas, 
which  have  gone  up  very  substantially. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  direct  in- 
vestments are  imder  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram handled  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  These  direct  investments  are 
being  held  down  by  the  voluntary  agree- 
ments under  that  program.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  this  tax,  there  would  be  even 
more  money  flowing  out,  in  the  form  of 
portfolio  investments. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Much  as  I  dislike  to  con- 
tradict the  Senator,  they  are  not  being 
held  down.  As  I  pointed  out,  in  1963, 
when  this  interest  equalization  tax  went 
into  effect  and  when  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram was  supposed  to  have  gone  into 
effect,  the  total  capital  outflows  on  direct 
investment  amounted  to  about  $2  billion. 
Last  year  it  was  up  to  about  $3.5  billion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  volun- 
tary agreements  did  not  go  into  effect 
until  1965.  If  the  Senator  will 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  looks  like  1965  and 
1966  were  about  $1.2  billion  worse  than 
1964. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  item  Is 
unfavorable  if  you  look  only  at  direct 
capital  outflows  but  not  if  you  also  take 
into    account    the    investment    income 


flowing  the  other  way.  This  is  getting 
smaller,  and  it  would  be  much  less' favor- 
able if  we  did  not  have  this  law  to  help 
with  portfolio  investments. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  do  not  wish  to  labor 
the  point,  but  it  is  not  getting  smaller.  It 
is  getting  worse.  In  1954,  it  was  $2.4  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Senator 
looking  only  at  capital  outflow,  or  at 
investment  income  as  well  as  capital 
outflow? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  looking  only  at 
capital  outflow. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
should  look  at  the  line  just  below  it, 
which  is  investment  income.  That  would 
be  money  coming  this  way.  For  example, 
in  1966,  we  had  capital  outflow  of  $3,462 
million,  and  investment  income  of 
$4,045  million.  That  would  be  a  favorable 
balance. 

In  other  words,  if  we  simply  subtract 
the  capital  outflow  from  the  investment 
income,  the  figure  that  results  is  $583 
million  of  direct  benefit. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  was  going  to  say 
roughly  $600  million  by  way  of  a  favor- 
able balance.  But  compare  that  to  1963, 
when  the  favorable  balance  was  about 
$1.2  billion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  $583 
million  coming  in  our  direction. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  understand.  But  com- 
pare that  to  1963,  when  we  had  twice  as 
much  coming  our  way.  That  is  why  I 
question  the  Senator's  suggestion  that 
the  situation  is  improving. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  situa- 
tion is  improving  in  the  area  where  this 
tax  applies.  The  direct  investment  has 
to  do  with  how  much  money  is  put 
abroad  by  the  large  companies  in  their 
subsidiaries.  It  really  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  purpose  we  are  trying  to  achieve 
under  this  tax. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  just  the  point  I 
am  making.  My  point  is  that  if  one  looks 
at  1963,  on  this  direct  investment,  he  will 
find  a  favorable  balance  of  approxi- 
mately S1.2  billion.  Looking  at  1966,  he 
flnds  a  favorable  balance  of  half  that 
amoimt;  and  he  will  further  flnd  that  di- 
rect investment  has  gone  up  from  about 
$2  billion  in  1963  to  about  $3.5  billion 
in  1966. 

The  point  is  that  the  circumstantial 
evidence,  at  least,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  because  of  the  diminished  amount 
of  investment  in  interest  equalization 
tax  securities,  the  capital  has  gone  else- 
where into  channels  which  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  interest  equalization  tax. 

I  am  wondering  whether,  while  we  may 
point  with  great  pride  to  the  reduction 
in  interest  equalization  tax  securities  on 
the  one  hand,  on  the  other  hand  the  cap- 
ital is  going  out  of  the  country  under 
other  conditions. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  I  say,  the 
situation  would  be  much  worse  if  we  did 
not  have  this  tax.  Of  course,  as  the  Sena- 
tor can  see,  direct  investments  are  an 
area  where,  on  balance,  dollars  are  mov- 
ing toward  the  United  States,  not  as 
rapidly  as  formerly,  but  the  situation 
would  be  worsened  If  we  had  to  add  to 
this  a  big  deficit  in  the  case  of  portfolio 
investments. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  know  that  is  what  the 
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Senator  Is  arguing,  and  I  hope  he  Is 
correct.  But  I  point  out  that  while  per- 
haps capital  Is  being  blociced  here,  it 
looks  to  me  as  if  it  is  going  out  in  other 
areas,  and  I  am  not  so  sure  that  we  have 
put  a  control  on  it.  If  this  area,  outflows 
of  capital,  has  worsened  by  $15  billion 
In  3  years,  it  would  seem  that  some  of 
that  capital,  at  least,  that  would  have 
been  going  into  the.se  .securities  has  been 
going  into  other  Investments  So  while  we 
may  hope  that  this  has  reduced  some  of 
the  outflow,  I  do  not  know  that  we  can 
necessarily  conclude  that,  In  view  of  this 

table. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  direct  in- 
vestments were  largely  investments  by 
big  companies  .seeking  to  get  their  plants 
operating  on  an  expanded  basis  In  Eu- 
rope. The  Senator  knows  of  .some  of  them. 
They  were  trying  to  get  their  plants  op- 
erating In  the  Common  Market  area. 
where  they  felt  they  would  lose  the  sales 
otherwise.  Even  In  this  area  we  have  a 
voluntary  agreement  to  limit  the  out- 
flow. 

If  we  applied  this  tax  to  direct  Invest- 
ments we  could  certainly  keep  a  lot  of 
direct  Investment  money  from  leaving 
the  country  But  It  has  been  felt  that  we 
should  not  go  any  further  than  we  are 
going  with  the  voluntary  program  In  this 
area  In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  this  area. 
considering  the  Investment  Income,  we 
still  had  a  favorable  balance  to  the  extent 
of  $583  million  last  year.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  the  balance  was  $301 
million.  If  It  continues  as  well  as  in  the 
first  quarter,  that  may  mean  a  very 
favorable  figure  by  the  end  of  the  year 
It  rrtfcy  be  almost  as  good  as  the  figure  to 
which  the  Senator  referred  in  the  year 
1963 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  response.  The  thing  that  concerns  me 
is  that  when  all  of  these  figures  are  taken 
into  account,  the  picture  Is  not  too 
bright,  and  I  have  had  the  uneasy  feel- 
ing that  too  much  credit  is  being  given 
this  interest  equalization  tax  in  the  face 
of  these  other  figures 

I  know  that  some  large  corporations 
are  sending  their  Investments  overseas. 
but  I  would  feel  a  lot  better  about  it  If 
we  had  a  good  breakdown  of  the  capital 
outflows,  to  see  whether  or  not  the  point 
I  made  Is  borne  out — namely,  that  In- 
vestors are  blocked  because  of  the  Inter- 
est equalization  tax  on  the  one  hand,  so 
they  put  their  money  into  direct  capital 
outflows  of  some  other  nature  on  the 
other  hand. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  direct 
outflow  Is  by  lartre  corporations  which 
are  operating  plants  which  they  own 
overseas. 

Mr.  MILLER  Is  it  entirely  that? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes,  it  is  en- 
tirely investments  in  controlled  subsidi- 
aries. American  companies  are  expand- 
ing their  operations  overseas.  For  in- 
stance, they  are  manufacturing  in  for- 
eign countries  automobiles  which  we 
could  not  export. 

If  we  consider  the  Investment  Income 
which  Is  coming  our  way  as  a  result  of 
that,  it  causes  us  to  have,  on  balance,  a 
favorable  figure.  For  example,  even  the 
worst  year  that  occurred  In  direct  in- 
vestments showed  a  surplus  of  $545  mil- 
lion for  the  United  States.  If  the  remain- 


ing three-quarters  of  tiii.s  ye.ir  are  as 
favorable  as  the  first  quarter,  the  surplus 
might  be  as  hit'h  as  $200  bill' on.  Nat- 
urally, I  cannot  guarantee  that  will 
happen 

Mr  MILLER.  I  am  pleased  to  hear 
that  I  have  one  further  question,  and  I 
apolou'ize  for  askm^'  it.  becau.se  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  many 
cjmplex  data  with  which  to  concern 
hi.Tiself.  It  may  take  some  dipfjing  to 
re:>pond  to  .some  of  the  questions.  How- 
ever, I  am  wondering'  whether  the  Sen- 
ator knows  whether  the  investments  sub- 
ject to  the  interest  equalization  tax  have 
been  made  in  any  substantial  measure 
bv  some  of  the  corporations  which  are 
making;  the  foreign  investments  to  which 
we   have  Just   been   referring. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Of  course,  the 
Senator  knows  that  the  tax  applies  when 
one  purchases  portfolio  .securities  It  does 
not  apply  to  direct  Investments. 

Mr  MILLER  I  understand.  I  am  won- 
dering to  what  extent  corporations  have 
been  Involved  in  such  purchases 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  would 
be  covered  by  the  tax.  if  these  companies 
Increase   their   portfolio   investments. 

Mr.  MILLER  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. Are  any  of  tho.se  corporation's  which 
have  been  making  the  direct  capital  out- 
flows, to  which  we  have  been  referring, 
the  same  companies  that  had  been  in- 
vesting in  these  securities  to  which  the 
Investment  Ux  credit  is  applicable? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Those  com- 
panies generally  speaking  are  not  buying 
securities.  They  simply  are  Investing  In 
foreign  subsidiaries  In  which  they  own 
more  than  50  percent. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  understand  that,  but  I 
would  stiU  like  to  know  whether  any  of 
these  securities  have  In  the  past  been 
purchased  by  the  same  corporations.  If 
they  have  been,  then  the  point  I  have 
been  making  would  be  valid,  that  they 
would  no  lon:ier  hf  buying  these  secu- 
rities, but  would  be  sending  their  capital 
out  of  the  country  In  other  ways. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  do  not 
think  they  would  generally  be  buying 
portfolio  securities  because  they  might 
very  well  then  be  subject  to  the  accumu- 
lated earnings  tax  if  they  were  doing  so. 
It  is  our  best  Information  that,  while 
there  may  be  some,  there  would  be  ver>- 
little  of  it 

Mr  McCarthy  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  does  not  mean  to  say  that  there 
might  not  be  a  few  cases  In  which  that 
would  have  been  done.  The  number 
would  be  very  small  There  Is  a  built-in 
device  to  cover  it.  As  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  pointed  out,  the  accumu- 
lated earnmgs  tax  would  begin  to  run 
against  them  We  would  say:  "You  peo- 
ple are  putting  your  money  into  that 
security  You  will  have  to  bring  that 
money  back."  Very  little  of  that  would 
occur 

Mr  MnXER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  .Senator  for  his  patience  in  answer- 
ing these  questions.  I  do  think  tliey  are 
Important 

A  number  of  us  have  the  feeling  that 
the  interest  equalization  tax  has  been 
oversold  We  do  not  .say  that  It  has  not 
had  some  effect.  But  I  think  that  the 
effect  may  not  be  as  dramatic  as  the 
proponents  have  stated.  And  I  think  a 


number  of  us  are  still  uneasy  about  the 
reaction  that  has  taken  place  and  we 
wonder  whether  this  tax  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  our  balance  of  payment  in  the 
Ion;;  run. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  tried  to  indicate  to  the  Senator 
how  we  arrived  at  the  figure.  I  tried  to 
Indicate  how  we  arrived  at  the  estimate 
showing  how  we  have  Improved  cur  bal- 
ance  of  payments  by  approximately  $l 
billion  a  year. 

That  is  the  estimate  of  the  Treasury 
Department. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Interest  equalization  tax  was 
flrst  enacted  in  1963,  and  the  pending  bill 
would  extend  this  act  for  another  2-year 
period. 

My  amendment  would  limit  that  exten- 
sion to  1  year. 

I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  question 
but  that  the  interest  equalization  tax  on 
the  short-term  ba.sis  has  been  beneficial, 
but  there  is  a  question  in  the  minds  of 
many  as  to  whether  the  long-ranse  bene- 
fits ^•ill  be  good  as  they  relate  to  our 
country  and  Its  future  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

I  agree  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  said.  This  act  has  been  greatly  over- 
sold by  the  administration  as  to  the  ef- 
fect it  has  had  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, our  Interest  rates,  and  our  gold 
reserves. 

They  pull  the  magic  flgure  of  $1  bil- 
lion out  of  the  air.  It  sounds  nice  to  say 
that  they  have  saved  that  much  money 
in  1  year.  If  that  is  true  certainly  the 
bill  would  be  meritorious,  but  I  point  out 
that  flgures  and  statistics  furnished  by 
the  Treasury  Department,  as  shown  on 
page  12,  table  5,  do  not  include  intra- 
government  transactions. 

During  the  past  4  years,  some  govern- 
ments, as  the  result  of  negotiations,  have 
made  their  payments  In  advance.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  borrowed  sizable  amounts- 
several  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars- 
from  various  governments,  money  that 
was  borrowed  in  order  to  stem  the  out- 
flow of  gold  and  encourage  those  coun- 
tries not  to  convert  the  dollars  into  gold 
Those  transactions  are  not  taken  into 
consideration  or  included  In  this  tabu- 
lation. We  do  not  know  what  effect  It 
would  have  on  the  an.swer  If  all  of  these 
tran.sactlons  were  Included. 

As  to  the  argument  that  this  measure 
has  caused  a  tremendous  inflow  of  money 
In  the  past  4  years  compared  to  what 
happened  in  the  preceding  4  years,  that 
may  or  may  not  be  true.  Let  us  not  at- 
tribute all  of  the  cash  Inflow  to  the  In- 
terest equalization  tax.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  the  Interest  rates  in  thls^ountry 
are  about  1  '2  percent  or  2  percent  higher 
than  they  were  4  years  ago,  and  as  » 
result  of  these  high  Interest  rates  we  are 
encouraging  the  Investment  by  foreign- 
ers In  this  country*. 

What  the  result  would  have  been  u 
the  interest  rates  had  not  advanced  so 
high  In  this  country  is  a  question  whicn 
is  again  op>en  to  speculation,  but  cer- 
tainly It  would  have  made  a  difference. 
Concerning  the  argument  that  this 
measure  has  held  down  the  Interest  rates 
In  this  country,  certainly  the  measure 
cannot  be  passed  on  the  ground  that  n 
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holds  down  the  interest  rates  because  the 
Interest  rates  in  the  last  4  years  in  this 
country  have  consistently  advanced.  To- 
day they  are  at  the  highest  level  in  40 
years.  So,  If  we  want  to  examine  the 
actual  results,  one  could  say  that  the 
interest  equalization  tax  has  caused  high 
interest  rates  in  this  country  rather  than 
low  interest  rates.  I  do  not  think  such 
was  the  case,  but  one  Is  certainly  not 
proving  anything  when  he  refers  to  pres- 
ent interest  rates. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  administration 
even  mentions  them  because  I  would  not 
think  the  administration  was  very  proud 
of  its  record  as  far  as  interest  rates  are 
concerned. 

Getting  back  to  the  pending  bill,  the 
reason  I  thirik  it  should  not  be  extended 
for  more  than  1  year  at  the  very  most  Is 
that  In  this  bill  for  the  first  time  In  hls- 
torj-  we  are  delegating  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  the  authority  to 
raise  taxes  on  these  securities  at  rates 
ranging  from  0  to  30  percent. 

Under  the  pending  measure  the  Presi- 
dent regulates  this  tax.  It  could  be  10, 
15.  20,  30  percent,  or  0  at  his  discretion. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  Congress  has 
delegated  to  the  President  the  authority 
tc^  regulate  the  tax  rates  in  any  category. 
I  (jTiestion  the  wisdom  of  taking  that  flrst 
step.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
the  President  has  asked  that  he  be  given 
similar  power  with  reference  to  our  do- 
mestic tax  policy.  If  such  power  Is  ever 
granted  to  the  President  I  think  it  will 
be  disastrous  for  this  country. 

Fixing  tax  rates  Is  the  responsibility  of 
Congress. 

I  would  be  more  receptive  to  this  bill 
if  it  embraced  a  fixed  rate  of  tax,  and 
then  if  Congress  wishes  to  change  the 
tax  we  can  change  it.  Nevertheless,  that 
Is  a  provision  in  the  bill,  and  as  we  vote 
upon  the  bill  we  should  not  be  urunlnd- 
ful  of  that  precedent. 

The  question  again  arises :  Do  we  need 
this  law,  and  what  was  its  purpose? 

In  the  beginning  the  law  was  recom- 
mended on  the  basis  that  it  would  help 
us  with  respect  to  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  would  stop  the  outflow  of  gold. 
As  I  have  said,  I  believe  that  on  a  short- 
term  basis  it  has  been  successful. 
Whether  it  will  be  equally  successful  over 
a  long  period  of  time  or  whether  we  will 
lose  more  than  we  make,  that,  too,  is 
a  question.  There  are  many  in  this  coun- 
try- who  believe  that  the  long-range  effect 
of  the  enactment  of  this  bill  will  be  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  economy. 

The  next  question  is.  Has  It  served  Its 
purpose?  I  have  referred  to  the  claims 
that  have  been  made,  and,  as  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  has  pointed  out,  I  believe  the 
claims  have  been  greatly  oversold  and 
exaggerated. 

With  respect  to  this  being  the  only 
measure  that  we  have  with  which  to  cope 
with  the  large  deficits,  I  would  agree 
that  it  is  the  only  measure  that  the  ad- 
niinistration  has  adopted,  but  It  Is  not 
the  only  measure  or  the  most  construc- 
tive measure  that  we  could  enact  to  help 
solve  the  fiscal  problems  in  this  country. 
Fiscal  sanity  in  this  country  can  be  re- 
stored only  by  reducing  our  expenditures 
at  home.  That  action  would  contribute 
KTeatly   toward   the   protection   of   our 
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dollar    and    the    reduction    of    interest 
rates. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  I  believe 
the  law  should  be  extended  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1  year.  The  enforcement  provisions 
of  the  act  are  very  Important.  There  is 
no  question  but  that  the  law,  as  it  has 
been  in  effect  for  the  past  4  years,  has 
not  been  enforced.  The  Treasurj'  Depart- 
ment has  said  that  that  has  been  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  law  was  Inadequate. 
But  what  disturbs  me,  as  I  said  yester- 
day, is  the  fact  that  It  took  them  4  years 
to  find  out  that  the  law  had  loopholes, 
and  it  took  them  4  years  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  with  respect  to 
amendments  which  would  close  those 
loopholes.  Their  recommendations  for  a 
change  in  the  law  were  not  sent  to  Con- 
gress until  the  scandalous  record  with 
respect  to  enforcement  was  exposed  in 
the  public  press. 

I  am  disturbed  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment apparently  knew  nothing  about 
the  widespread  evasion  or  the  avoidance 
of  the  tax  law  that  was  taking  place.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  now-recog- 
nized evasion  has  cost  us  millions. 

Treasury  Department  representatives, 
in  testifying  before  our  committee  with 
respect  to  this  legislation  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Insisted  that  they  did  know  about 
the  loopholes.  Treasury  claims  that  it 
knew  about  the  evasion  in  March  1967 
and  that  it  was  in  the  process  of  taking 
steps  to  correct  It  when  the  news  articles 
appeared.  Its  representatives  gave  the 
full  committee  the  strong  impression,  on 
repeated  questioning,  that  they  did  not 
know  about  this  evasion  prior  to  the 
spring  of  this  year. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Department  was 
alerted  in  1966.  It  was  alerted  in  1965, 
as  I  quoted  from  memorandum  that  I 
placed  In  the  Record  yesterday — memo- 
randum that  were  filed  with  the  Depart- 
ment In  Washington  In  1965  stating  that 
the  evasion  of  thls-law  was  so  widespread 
that  instead  of  contributing  toward  our 
balance  of  payments,  instead  of  stopping 
the  outflow  of  gold,  the  law  was  actually 
increasing  the  outflow  of  capital  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  evasion  tactics.  Certainly  that 
was  warning  enough. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  in- 
formed us  that  the  amendments  it  rec- 
ommends— 16  pages  of  them — which  are 
Incorporated  in  the  pending  measure, 
will  plug  these  loopholes.  I  hope  they  will, 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  they  will.  I  do  not 
question  the  good  intention  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  when  It  submitted  the 
amendments,  but  I  point  out  again  that 
the  16  pages  of  amendments  submitted 
to  our  committee  were  before  us  less  than 
48  hours  before  we  adopted  them.  I  ask 
Senators  to  read  the  bill,  and  I  wonder 
how  many  can  analyze  these  amend- 
ments in  the  short  time  we  have. 

In  that  connection,  I  point  out  that  at 
this  moment  the  Treasury  Department 
Is  preparing  another  amendment,  which 
It  circulated  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  to  me  yesterday  while  we 
were  discussing  the  bill.  The  purpose  of 
this  amendment  is  to  close  a  loophole  In 
this  law — an  amendment  we  are  to  con- 
sider on  another  bill. 

They  are  preparing  amendments  to 
this  law  before  It  is  even  enacted. 


In  light  of  such  widespread  evasion  as 
has  been  disclosed  in  the  press  and  which 

1  discussed  yesterday  we  should  not  ex- 
tend the  act  for  more  'Wian  1  year.  At 
the  end  of  1  year  it  should  be  reexamined 
and  the  representatives  of  the  Treasury 
Department  should  appear  before  our 
committee.  Let  the  Treasui-y  come  before 
the  committee  and  tell  us  how  the  law 
is  working.  I  hope  that  when  they  make 
the  report  they  can  state  that  these 
amendments  are  adequate  and  that  the 
law  is  functioning  properly.  But  if  the 
law  is  not  functioning  properly  we  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  it  to  continue  another 

2  to  4  years  before  we  find  it  out. 
While  I  respect  the  American  press, 

and  I  congratulate  It  upon  having  alerted 
the  Treasui-y  Department  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  evasion  of  a  law  that  the 
Treasury  Etepartment  v.as  supposed  to 
be  administering,  I  do  not  believe  that 
neither  the  Congress  nor  the  Treasury 
should  depend  entirely  upon  the  press. 
The  Treasury  Department  has  a  respon- 
sibility. They  should  have  known  about 
it. 

We  as  members  of  our  committee  have 
a  responsibility  to  examine  these  laws  a 
little  more  carefully  than  we  have  done 
In  the  past. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  It  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  that  Inasmuch 
as  failure  to  pay  taxes  continued  over 
a  protracted  period  through  loopholes, 
and  after  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
had  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
loopholes  had  been  found,  no  action  was 
taken  by  the  Treasury  Department  until 
the  amendments  which  now  are  Included 
In  the  bin  before  us  were  submitted? 
And  is  it  the  judgment  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  that  in  face  of  that  error 
on  the  original  bill,  we  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  take  a  look  at  It  again 
in  1  year,  rather  than  in  2  years? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  look  at 
it  after  it  has  been  operating  1  year, 
rather  than  in  2  years. 

However,  to  keep  the  record  straight, 
I  point  out  that  I  did  not  call  this  wide- 
spread evasion  to  the  attention  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  As  one  member 
of  the  committee,  I  had  no  knowledge 
of  any  evasion  of  this  law  until  I  read 
about  it  in  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  June  30, 
1967.  Prior  to  that  time,  to  my  knowl- 
edge the  Treasury  Department  had  not 
alerted  our  committee  or  the  committee 
in  the  House  that  such  a  condition  exist- 
ed. If  the  Treasury  Department  knew 
about  It  It  was  keeping  it  confidential. 

Representatives  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment testified  in  favor  of  this  bill 
before  the  Hou.se  committee  In  February 
of  this  year,  and  the  bill  was  passed  by 
the  House  and  sent  to  the  Senate.  At 
that  time  Psaw  nothing  in  the  record  of 
those  hearings  indicating  that  the  Treas- 
ury Departrftent  witnesses  told  the  House 
committee  that  any  amendments  were 
needed  to  close  loopholes  or  that  the  law 
was  being  evaded. 

After  the  disclosure  of  the  scandals 
In  the  Wall  Street  'ournal  the  Treasury 
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Department  In  Its  testimony  before  our 
committee  said.  "We  have  amendments 
that  we  recommend  you  put  on  this 
House  bill  to  correct  these  loopholes."  we 
accepted  them  .       >,„ 

The  point  that  disturbs  me  Is  \vhy. 
after  4  years,  they  did  not  know  about  It 
before.  If  they  did  Icnow  about  It  why 
did  they  not  tell  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  try  to  have  the  amend- 
ments included  there? 

The  chairman  of  our  committee  was 
most  anxious  to  get  every  amendment  In 
the  bin  that  he  thought  would  tighten 
up  on  the  enforcement.  The  conunlttee 
supported  that  position,  and  we  put  In 
this  bill  every  provision  that  we  believed 
would  tighten  up  the  enforcement  pro- 
visions I  do  not  claim  that  the  provi- 
sions will  not  work,  but  I  say  that  we 
do  not  know.  What  Is  wrong  with  coming 
back  in  a  year  and  finding  out  whether 
or  not  they  do  work? 

I  do  know  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment wa»  alerted  In  1965  and  in  1966 
yet  they  did  not  seem  to  be  too  concerned 
about  the  evasion.  ,  _♦  ^ 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  were  they  alerted 

In  1965?  _. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  They 
were  alerted  by  their  own  Department 
InterofBce  memorandums. 

I  should  point  out  that  there  have 
been  two  indictments,  I  think,  in  New 
York.  They  claim  they  are  bringing  more 
of  these  cases  to  the  grand  Jury,  but  why 
the  delay  -,,    ,„ 

However,  the  point  Is  that  untU  10 
days  ago  we  had  no  indication  that  these 
extra  amendments  were  needed.  Con- 
gress should  accept  this  proposal  reduc- 
ing the  extension  to  1  year.  Then  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  commit- 
tees can  review  the  matter  next  year  and 
determine  whether  or  not  it  Is  working. 
It  is  Important  that  we  proceed  on 
this  measure  on  the  basis  of  1  year  and 
come  back  next  year  and  see  whether  it 
Is  working:. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  shall  address  myself  to  only  one 
point  made  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, and  that  has  to  do  with  the  prob- 
lem of  tax  violations. 

There  have  been  some  violations.  I  do 
not  believe  that  anyone  in  this  Chamber 
Is  capable  of  dealing  with  tax  laws  in- 
volving many  billions  of  dollars  and 
drafting  them  so  that  corrupt  and  dis- 
honest people  will  not  seek  to  violate 
them  and.  therefore,  become  subject  to 
whatever  procedure  we  have  for  the 
punishment  of  those  who  do  not  pay 
their  taxes  or  those  who  try  to  Illegally 
evade  a  tax. 

The  Treasury  Department  found  in 
1965  that  there  was  some  effort  to  vio- 
late this  Interest  equalization  tax.  My 
understanding  Is  that  the  amount  of  the 
violation  was  not  regarded  as  involving 
a  great  deal  of  money  but  it  was  re- 
garded as  a  very  serious  matter  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  could  very  well  lead 
to  a  large-scale  violation  if  It  were  not 
prosecuted. 

Mr.  President,  the  Treasury  sought 
grand  Jury  indictments  and  some  of 
these  people  were  indicted.  It  was  felt 
that  it  would  be  better  to  indict  them 
through  grand  Jury  indictments  because 


it  would  give  more  publicity  than  if  the 
U.S.  attorney  nied  a  bUl  of  Information. 
It  was  felt  at  that  time  that  the  indict- 
ments served  their  purpose  because  there 
were  no  more  violations  detected  until 
this  year. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  the  Treasury 
Department  became  aware  of  some  vio- 
lations.  Those   violations   came   to   the 
knowledge   of   the   Treasury   after   the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  this  bill. 
It  was  mainly  in  April  and  later  that 
this  Information  came  to  the  attention 
of  the  Treasury  Department.  When  an 
article  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation,  which  helps 
the  Committee  on  Finance  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Inquired 
immediately  of  the  Treasury  as  to  the 
basis  of  the  articles.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment confirmed  that  the  articles  had 
some  substance  to  them  and  that  the 
Treasury  was  working  on  the  problem 
and  preparing  amendments  to  recom- 
mend to  us  to  stop  any  future  violations. 
This  bill  did  not  have  loopholes,  and 
it  does  not  really  have  any  loopholes  now. 
These  people  violated  the  law.  but  by 
being  outside  the  country  and  doing  busi- 
ness through  foreign  dealers.  It  Is  very 
difficult  for  this  Nation  to  reach  them. 
However,  we  are  assured  that  whatever 
power   this  Goverrxment   has   to   reach 
these  people  outside  the  Nation  who  have 
conspired  and  contrived  to  violate  this 
tax,  those  people  will  be  punished  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  law.  as  far  as  the 
Treasury  Department  is  concerned.  The 
Treasury  Department  proposed  exten- 
sive amendments  which  they  feel  will 
stop  future  violations  of  this  law. 

In  the  past  the  law  could  be  violated 
with  some  Impunity  because  we  were  re- 
lying upon  the  "know  your  customer 
rule"  that  exists  amoni;  stockbrokers. 
It  was  felt  they  could  Inform  the  Treas- 
ury as  to  whether  there  was  any  tax 
when  people  were  purchasing  stocks  and 
bonds  or  selling  them :  the  broker  would 
know  whether  they  were  Americans  or 
foreign  citizens  who  were  doing  so. 

However,  when  a  foreign  dealer  is  in- 
volved, it  was  found  in  the  spnnsj  of  this 
year  that  we  simply  could  not  safely  rely 
upon  the  "know  your  customer  rule." 
Therefore,  we  amended  the  bill  so  that 
when  persons  certify  they  are  American 
citizens  selling  securities,  unless  we  have 
a  Imputable  participating  dealer,  well 
known  to  the  Treasury,  who  has  sub- 
sUnce  behind  him,  the  Iiiternal  Revenue 
Service  would  have  to  certify  this  per- 
son to  be  an  American  holding  foreign 
secuntles  and  therefore,  not  .subject  to 
the  tax  because  he  always  held  them.  We 
think  that  takes  care  of  the  violation 
problem. 

The  Senator  did  mention  a  so-called 
loophole  plugger  to  plug  a  loophole.  In 
the  first  place,  there  was  no  loophole. 
No  one  escaped  through  a  loophole.  They 
only  escaped  In  violating  the  law  be- 
cause they  are.  perhaps,  beyond  Ameri- 
can law  enforcement.  We  have  strength- 
ened the  enforcement  procedure  in  such 
a  manner  that  we  believe  the  bill  cannot 
be  successfully  evaded  in  the  future. 

The  so-called  additional  amendment 
being  drafted  was  the  suggestion  of  the 


security  dealers  because  they  feel  there 
are  better  ways  In  which  they  can  co- 
operate with  the  Treasury,  in  abiding  by 
the  tax  provision  and  in  paying  the  tax 
when  it  is  due.  They  feel  they  can  reduce 
the  burden  on  the  security  dealers. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  certain  that  if  a 
procedure  can  be  perfected  which  Is  to 
the  advantage  of  the  stock  exchanges  and 
the  American  security  dealers,  everyone 
on  the  committee  will  welcome  the  sug- 
gestion and  we  will  promptly  enact  it. 
Until  that  time  we  would  do  well  to  stay 
by  the  carefully  studied  procedure. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Bxjrdick  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  be  but  a  moment  more. 
I  would  point  out  that  the  Treasury 
Department  tried  to  make  the  same  argu- 
ment to  the  committee — that  there  were 
no  loopholes  In  the  existing  law.  They 
had  scarcely  gotten  that  out  of  their 
mouths  before  they  turned  around  and 
submitted  16  pages  of  amendments  to 
correct  what  they  referred  to  as  defects 
in  the  law.  Certainly  they  recognized 
that  there  were  loopholes. 

I    understand     that    altogether    the 
Treasury  has  collected  about  $55  to  $60 
million  in  taxes  under  this  act.  This  was 
not  a  revenue  measure.  It  was  to  stop  the 
outflow  of  capital,  but  nevertheless  It  is 
administered  as  a   tax.   In  addition  to 
this  collected  tax  there  was  another  $27 
million  of  tax  that  has  been  assessed,  but 
all  expectations  never  will  be  collected 
because  the  securities  were  sold  by  this 
group  under  the  name  of  shell  corpo- 
rations, which  had  absolutely  little  or  no 
assets.  They  filed  tax   returns  and  re- 
ported their  tax  liabilities  of  $2  or  $3 
million,  but  made  no  payments.  When 
the  Treasury  Department  went  to  collect 
they  said  that  they  had  no  assets.  In 
some  instances  the  total  assets  were  $100. 
and  m  others  they  were  as  much  as  $oOO. 
Treasury  could  take  the  corporation  and 
what   was   left.    Let   us   face   it^these 
multimillion-dollar  tax  assessments  are 
not  worth  the  paper  they  are  written  on. 
Yesterday  I  placed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  several  examples  showing 
how  this  tax  avoidance  scheme  operated. 
Certainly  there  have  been  violations, 
and  the  Treasury  knew  about  It  as  far 
back  as  1965.  I  quot«  from  a  1965  report 
prepared   by   officials   of   the  Treasury 
Department: 

Information  developed  to  date  Indicates 
that  certain  Individuals  are  employing  a 
scheme  to  violate  the  interest  equalization 
tax  and  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  law.  « 
you  know,  the  Interest  equalization  tax  an 
was  designed  to  discourage  the  purchase  o. 
foreign  securities  by  United  States  clUzeM 
and  curtail  capital  outflow.  However,  tM 
scheme  emploved  by  these  violators,  bM 
actually  stimulated  the  sales  of  foreign 
securities  In  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  President,  that  quotation  was 
taken  from  a  Treasury  Department  re- 
port prepared  in  1965.  They  were  wa™^ 
again  in  1966  and  warned  again  in  1961^ 
Maybe  they  have  got  it  all  corrected,  h 
they  have,  they  have  performed  » 
miracle.  But,  nevertheless.  It  will  do  Con- 
gress and  the  committees  good  next  yeai 
to  examine  this  one  miracle  which  tne 
Treasury  Department  may  have  per- 
formed. 


Mr.  President,  the  amendment  shouW 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  now  pending,  offered  by 
the  able,  perceptive  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams]  to  the  interest 
equalization  tax  bill.  As  is  usual  in  debate 
on  the  Senate  floor,  he  has  contributed  a 
very  valuable  perspective  to  the  legisla- 
tion at  hand.  His  amendment  to  reduce 
the  extension  of  the  present  law  from 
the  2  years  called  for  in  the  bill  to  1  year 
deserves  the  consideration  and  support 
of  all  Senators. 

The  original  justification  for  this  legis- 
lation was  largely  based  on  the  fact  that 
U5.  interest  rates  were  well  below  those 
of  Western  Europe.  There  was  a  strong 
Incentive  for  European  borrowers  to  en- 
ter the  U.S.  capital  market. 

Today  the  situation  Is  quite  different. 
U.S.  Interest  rates  are  at  levels  that  are 
nearly  competitive  with  those  In  Europe. 
The  need  to  close  the  Interest  rate  gap 
through  the  Interest  equalization  tax  is 
thus  less  urgent. 

I  join  previous  speakers  in  emphasiz- 
ing that  this  tax  should  not  be  considered 
as  anything  more  than  an  emergency  or 
stopgap  measure.  It  has  had  some  bene- 
nciai  effect  In  curbing  the  purchase  of 
new  European  securities  by  Americans, 
although  there  have  been  serious  eva- 
sions of  the  law  which  the  present  bill 
is  designed  to  correct.  My  only  concern 
Is  that  this  type  of  legislation  may  simply 
alleviate  symptoms  and  reduce  pressure 
on  the  administration  to  take  steps  to 
strengthen  our  fundamental  balance-of- 
payments  position.  First  and  foremost, 
this  means  restoring  cost  and  price 
stability  in  the  American  economy. 

Mr.  President,  few  laws  defy  revoca- 
tion or  recislon  as  stubbornly  as  tax 
laws,  even  notwithstanding  that  their 
primary  purpose  may  not  be  to  raise 
revenue.  Accordingly,  I  Join  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  In  urging  that  the  pro- 
posed 2-year  extension  be  cut  in  half, 
so  that  we  may  better  evaluate  the 
effect— and  effectiveness — of  these  so- 
called  perfecting  amendments  to  this 
temporary  law.  I  do  so  also  in  the  hope 
that  this  measure  will  not  remain  on  the 
books  longer  than  Is  wise  and  necessary 
to  accomplish  its  limited  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart- 
LETT],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr,  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin] 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Hatfield]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Baker]  is  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker]  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  34, 
nays  51,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allott 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Carlson 

Case 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 


Anderson 
Bayb 
Bible 
Brewster 
Burdick 
Byrd,  Va. 
eyrd,  W.  Va. 
Cannon 
Church 
Dodd 
Eastland 
EUender 
Pulbrlght 
Gore 
Harris 
Hayden 
Hm 
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YEAS— 34 

Fannin 

Pong 

Hansen 

Hlckenlooper 

Hriisica 

Javlts 

Jordan, Idaho 

Eucbel 

Lausche 

MlUer 

Morton 

Mundt 

NAYS— 51 

Holland 

Hollings 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kennedy,  Idass 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnvison 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Mondale 

Monroney 


Murphy 

Pearson 

Percy 

Prouty 

Scott 

Smith 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams,  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Montoya 

Morse 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RlbicoS 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Ty  dings 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yar  borough 

Yoting,  Ohio 


Baker 

Bartlett 

Clark 

Ervin 

Orlffin 


NOT  VOTINC3 — 15 
Gruening  Metcalf 

Hart  Mobs 

Hartke  Pell 

Hatfield  Russell 

Kennedy,  N.Y.    Smathers 


So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware  was  rejected. 


MESSAGE      PROM      THE      HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  10368)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  legislative  branch 
for  '„he  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and  it  was 
signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


INTEREST  EQUALIZATION  TAX 
EXTENSION  ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  can.  6098)  to  provide  an  ex- 
tension of  the  interest  equalization  tax, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendnjent. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  niraxber  of  technical 
amendments  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
amendments  en  bloc?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  offered  en  bloc  by 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  are  as  follows: 

Page  18,  line  9,  after  the  semicolon  Insert 
"or". 

Page  18.  line  10,  strike  out  "his"  and  in- 
sert "its". 

Page  26,  line  6,  after  "If"  insert  "either". 

Page  34,  line  18,  strike  out  "Transfer  of 
Custody  Certificates"  and  Insert  "transfer  of 
custody  certificates". 

Page  42,  U^e  21,  strike  out  "amendment" 
and  Insert  "amendments". 

Page  43,  line  4,  strike  out  "4717(d)"  and 
insert  "4917(d)". 

Page  43,  line  6,  strike  out  "Amendments" 
and  Insert  "Extension". 

Page  43,  line  12,  strike  out  "amendment" 
and  insert  "amendments". 

Page  56,  line  12,  before  "malnUins"  Insert 
"and". 

Page  56,  line  18,  strike  out  the  comma. 

Page  57,  line  23,  strike  out  "of  this  sec- 
tion". 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  understand  these  are  tectmical 
amendments. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  cor- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments  en 
bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

On  page  36.  line  15,  strike  out  "or". 

On  page  36,  line  20,  strike  out  "decedent."  " 
and  insert  "decedent,  or". 

On  page  36,  after  line  20,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(ill)  a  United  States  person  who  after 
July  18,  1963,  transferred  such  property 
(whether  or  not  for  consideration)  to  a  trust 
created  by  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  318  (a)  (1) ),  If  such  trust  is  the  per- 
son acquiring  such  obligation." 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  v,-as  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee and  action  was  postponed  pend- 
ing further  study  by  the  Treasury.  We 
received  a  letter  from  the  Treasury  dated 
July  24,  which  supports  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  extends  to  trusts  upon 
living  persons  essentially  what  is  extend- 
ed to  trusts  Involved  in  estates.  It  pro- 
vides that  interest  equalization  shall  not 
apply  on  the  assumption  of  a  debt  lia- 
bility when  property  is  put  into  trust  and 
then  the  trust  sells  it. 

If  the  amendment  is  adopted,  there  is 
a  likelihood  of  a  sale  of  approximately 
$2  million  that  will  be  made  in  a  foreign 
country,  all  of  which,  as  I  understand, 
eventually  will  be  repatriated  to  the 
United  States.  This  money  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  capital  gains  tax  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

If  this  amendment  Is  not  adopted,  ex- 
tending the  same  kind  of  exemption  to 
this  kind  of  trust  obligation  that  we  have 
already  applied  to  testamentary  trust  ob- 
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ligations,  there  will  be  no  discouragement 
for  reinvestment  in  foreign  investments 
or  no  inducement  for  repatriation  of  tnt 

"l  therefore  urge,  with  the  support  of 
the  Treasury  of  th:s  paiticuiar  amend- 
ment, tnat  it  be  adopted  at  this  time. 

Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana.   Mr.   presi- 
dent   as   the   Senator   has   stated,   this 
amendment  was  nut  agreed  to  in  com- 
mittee for  the  reason  that  more  informa- 
tion was  wanted  on  it.  This  ameridment 
appUes  to  a  situation  which  will  actu- 
ally improve  the  balance  of  payments  for 
this  country.  The  amendment  relates  to 
a  situation  in  which  property  outside  the 
country  is  to  be  sold  and  the  person  who 
is  expected  to  buy  it  Is  a  foreign  citizen^ 
This  would  cause  money  to  flow  to  tnis 
country,  to  the  extent  of  the  cash  re- 
ceived and  still  more  later  on  as  the 
mortgage  note  is  paid  off. 

The  House  bill  took  care  of  this  sltua 
tion  with  regard  to  American'^  citizens 
who  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
act  in  1963  owned  property  and  wanted 
to  sell  it  to  foreigners  who  would  give  a 
note  for  it  and  in  turn  pay  it  off  to  the 
American  who  sold  it 

The  Senate  committee  amended  the 
bUl  to  provide  that  if,  in.stead  of  being 
a  Uvlng  person,  it  were  a  testamentary 
trust-in  other  words,  a  trust  created  by 
a  will— the  same  result  would  occur  The 
Senator's  amendment  applies  to  an  Inter 
vivos  trust  set  up  by  a  person  wno  was 
living  at  the  time  the  trust  was  estab- 

There  is  no  real  basis  for  disagreeing  to 
the  amendment  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  provide  thPt  an  American  citizen  or 
a  U  S  testamentary  trust  would  have  the 
same  consideration  the  Senator  seeks  to 
grant  to  the  inter  vivos  trust.  The  amend- 
ment the  Senator  offers  would  actually 
help  with  our  balance  of  payments,  and 
therefore  help  what  we  are  trying  to  ac- 
complish, in  that  it  would  apply  to  a 
transaction   in   which   American-owned 
real  property  would  be  disposed  of  to  a 
foreign  person,  with  the  result  that  the 
money  paid  for  the  property  would  flov, 
to  this  country.  In  that  respect,  it  would 
help  our  balance  of  payments 

There  are  so  manv  different  things  in- 
volved In  these  international  transactions 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Treasury-  to 
foresee  each  transaction,  and  to  say 
whether  they  would  be  for  it  or  against 
it  If  It  were  desired  to  amend  the  act_ 
'But  the  Treasury  Department  did  send 
me  a  letter  which  stated  that  the  Treas- 
ury does  not  object  to  the  amendment. 
The  letter  says: 

Such  ex»er.s:on  of  the  exclusion.  U  applied 
on  a  prospec'ive  biisis.  as  are  the  other  ex- 
tenBlons  in  the  b.ll,  falls  within  the  spirit  of 
the  extensions  already  agreed  to.  and  would 
not  be  objected  to  by  the  Treasury 
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In  other  words,  the  Treasury  sees  no 
problem  with  the  principle  Involved  In 
the  amendment 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will   t>e 

agreed  to. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  cannot  support  the  amendment 
For  2  days  we  have  been  hearing  the 
argument  that  this  tax  should  be  ex- 
tended because  it  would  help  our  balance 
of  payments.  We  now  are  hearing  the 


argument  in  reverse.  This  amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  exempt  from  that  tax  one 
individual,  and  one  individual  alone,  and 
the  amount  of  tax  involved  is  around 
$350,000.  . 

Let  us  face  what  is  being  proposed. 
The  Senate  has  ju.>t  decided  that  it 
wishes  to  extend  this  tax  for  2  years_ 
Now  the  pendinii  amendment,  if  agrted 
to  would  exempt  one  person,  one  person 
only  from  that  tax  on  a  $2  million  sale. 
I  understand  that  the  tax  involved  is  a 
minimum  of  $325  000.  and  it  could  be  a 
maximum  $445,000  tax. 

I  repeat,  let  the  Senate  understand 
what  this  amendment  does  As  for  the 
Treasury  Department  s  letter,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  i.>  not  always  ri>;ht.  It 
oftimes  operates  on  both  sides  Tins  is 
not  prospective,  in  effect  Ihi.'^  l.^  rttroac- 
tive  Ux  relief  in  that  it  describes  but  one 
taxpayer,  and  it  involves  a  property 
transaction  that  took  place  between  1963 

and  1967. 

I  oppose  the  amendment. 
Mr  GORE  Mr  President,  once  again 
we  see  an  amendment  oiTered  from  the 
fioor  on  a  bill  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  without  the  approval  of  the 
committee,  accepted  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  This  Is  a  practice  that 
has  led  the  Senate  to  a  sad  end  before^ 
This  is  not  a  t^ood  amendment.  I  ask 
for  a  roUcall. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr  LaUSCHE  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Delaware  a  ques- 
tion'  Do  I  understand  correctly  that  this 
is  an  amer.dment  that  will  apply  to  only 
one  Individual? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  It  is  my 
understanding  that  that  is  the  siluation. 
Mr  LAUSCHE.  Has  anyone  denied  the 
claim  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  that 
it  would  apply  as  a  special  tax  exemp- 
tion? ._,  ^  ,,  ..  „ 
Mr  MCCARTHY  Mr  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  this  is  prospective. 
It  will  apply  only  to  trusts  selling  prop- 
erty and  takint'  a  note  for  it  m  the 
f'^ture. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  In  the 
future  It  would  apply  prospecUvely.  but 
this  is  retroactive. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
It  IS  only  prospective  as  to  the  time  of 
takins  the  debt  and  selling  the  prop- 
ertv  It  will  apply  to  any  trust  arrange- 
ment of  tliis  kind,  which  is  sinular  to 
what  we  have  already  granted  as  related 
to  estates,  to  tfstlmentary  trusts,  and  to 
individuals  This  amendment  would  pro- 
vide that  inter  vivos  trusts  would  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  exemption. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  fact 
that  an  amendment  is  prospective  lends 
no  mfrit  to  It.  It  ju.st  opeiis  up  a  loop- 
liole  to  be  taken  advantage  of.  That  is 
what  prospective  means 

This  amendment  should  be  defeated. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  was  not 
present  in  the  committee  room  when  the 
committee  discussed  the  amendment.  I 
rfcret  that  he  was  not  pre.sent.  At  his 
place  there  was  a  pamphlet  which  ex- 
plained the  amendments.  It  indicated 
that  the  Treasury  had  no  objection  to 
the  amendment. 

The  Treasury  has  subsequently  sent 


us  a  letter  to  explain  that  the  Treasury 
IS  of  that  view.  I  regret  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  did  not  read  it.  or  was 
not  in  the  room  at  the  time  it  was  dis- 
cussed. 

What  we  were  dealing  with  was  simply 
Lire  problem  that  when  an  American 
wishes  to  sell  property  ouside  this  coun- 
try, and  a  foreigner  will  pay  him  for  that 
property,  that  helps  with  our  balance  of 
payments.  We  put  the  tax  on  securities 
which  Americans  acquired  from  foreign- 
ers. So  if  an  American  sells  a  property, 
and  he  takes  a  mortgage  note,  the  mort- 
gage note  is  subject  to  the  interest 
equalization  tax.  just  as  though  he  had 
bought  any  other  foreign  security,  such 
as  stock  in  a  foreign  company. 

That  being  the  case,  we  already  had  a 
Ho  use- passed  provision  that  said  if  an 
American  owned  this  property— just  an 
ordinary  American;  if  Russell  Long 
owned  a  piece  of  property  in  a  developed 
country  prior  to  1963,  and  wanted  to  sell 
it.  and  take  a  note  and  let  a  Frenchman 
or  an  Englishman  pay  him  the  money 
over  a  period  of  time,  the  transaction 
was  exempt.  The  Treasury  saw  no  prob- 
lem with  the  amendment,  because  it  was 
felt  that  it  would  help  with  the  balance 
of  payments  problem  by  making  money 
flow  in  this  direction.  The  Treasury  said, 
•If  that  Is  what  your  problem  is.  we  have 
no  problem  with  it." 

So  the  bill  came  to  us.  and  during  our 
consideration,  someone  pointed  out, 
•Wait  a  minute,  that  is  all  fine,  but  sup- 
pose someone  left  this  property  ir  a  wiU, 
or  it  winds  up  in  a  trust  which  was  set 
up  bv  a  will,  and  the  trustees  would  like 
to  sell  the  property  and  achieve  exactly 
the  same  result?  Why  should  it  not  apply 
to  a  testamentary  trust  also?" 

The  committee  .said.  "Fine."  That  was 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  only  difference  here  in  the  amend- 
ment before  us  is  that  the  trust  was  set 
up  by  a  gift  inter  vivos,  rather  than  a 
trust  by  testament.  What  is  different  in 
saying  that  every  living  American  and 
every  trust  set  up  by  a  will  would  tx 
treated  alike?  On  what  basis  would  you 
treat  it  differently  if  it  was  a  trust  inter 
vivos,  if  the  man  was  Uving  and  wanted 
to  set  up  a  trust  for  his  children?  It  is 
all  the  same. 

That  in  effect  is  what  the  Treasury 

letter  says.  If  Senators  can  think  of  any 

other  category  of  persons  who  might  m 

this  tvpe  of  situation,  we  would  be  ui 

favor  of   treating   them   the  same  way 

al.so.  . 

This  is  a  situation  which  has  not  ye 

been  coiisumated.  and  probably  will  n« 

be  consumated.  because  of  the  interes^ 

equalization  tax.  if  the  amendment  is  noi 

agreed  to.  If  the  amendment  is  agreed  to, 

it  would  mean  some  additional  money 

would  come  this  way. 

It  does  not  affect  any  of  my  constitu- 
ents in  Louisiana,  and  is  of  no  Particu- 
lar moment  to  me,  but  I  say  it  is  rlgm 
There  is  a  Treasury  letter  saying  mucc 
the  same  thing. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  me 
Senator  yield?  . 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  ao" 
that  the  procedure  employed  with  rei- 
erence  to  this  amendment  Is  perfect 
proper  and  no  one  Is  trjing  to  put  any- 
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thing  over  on  anyone.  This  amendment 
was  suggested  to  the  committee  in  a 
statement  which  is  a  part  of  the  printed 
hearing  of  the  committee  on  this  bill. 
The  amendment  was  explained  to  the 
committee  members  by  our  staff  during 
our  deliberations  on  the  bill.  When  some- 
one on  the  committee  said  he  wanted 
additional  information  on  it.  the  amend- 
ment was  passed  over,  but  it  was  agreed 
that  the  amendment  might  well  be  of- 
fered on  the  Senate  floor  with  the  com- 
mittee's blessing  after  the  necessary  In- 
formation had  been  obtained  and  the 
Treasmy  had  reviewed  the  matter.  That 
Information  was  obtained,  Treasury  did 
review  the  matter  and  posed  no  objection 
to  the  amendment  and  thus  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  committee  has 
offered  it  as  a  floor  amendment.  With 
this  background,  it  is  perfectly  proper 
for  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment  on  behalf  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  members. 

It  is  a  prospective  amendment.  No  one 
kncfRs  what  the  revenue  involved  would 
be.  The  Treasury  thinks  there  Is  nothing 
wrong  with  the  amendment,  and  I  agree. 
They  said  so  before  the  committee.  I 
think  to  fail  to  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment would  be  doing  somebody  an  Injus- 
tice, because  the  fact  that  a  gift  was  an 
Inter  vivos  gift  would  not  mean  that  it 
differed  essentially  from  a  trust  by  testa- 
ment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  remember 
another  prospective  amendment  which 
went  into  the  law — a  provision  by  which 
a  rich  man  in  the  United  States,  even  in 
contemplation  of  death,  could  liquidate 
his  holdings  and  invest  in  real  estate  in 
any  foreign  country  on  earth,  and  then 
his  heirs  could  sell  that  property,  bring 
the  money  home,  and  completely  avoid 
the  payment  of  any  tax  whatsoever,  in- 
come or  estate. 

Fortunately,  I  led  a  fight  to  repeal  that 
provision.  It  was  repealed. 

The  Treasury  Etepartment,  contrary 
to  the  statement  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  does  not 
recommend  this  provision.  It  does  not 
say  it  is  a  good  thing.  I  read  the  last 
sentence,  which  is  the  conclusion: 

Such  extension  of  the  exclusion,  if  ap- 
plied on  a  prospective  basis,  as  are  the  other 
extensions  .  .  .  falls  within  the  spirit  of  the 
extensions  already  agreed  to. 

It  does  not  say  that  the  others  al- 
readj-  agreed  to  are  good  things. 

It  falls  within  the  spirit  of  the  other 
extensions  and  would  not  be  objection- 
able to  the  Treasury.  That  is  not  a  rec- 
ommendation. That  is  an  acquiescence. 

What  I  really  object  to  is  the  writing 
of  tax  amendments  ad  hoc  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

It  Is  immaterial  that  I  was  not  pres- 
ent at  the  particular  hour  of  the  day 
when  this  matter  was  before  the  com- 
mittee and  the  committee  took  no  ac- 
tion. What  is  important  is  that  we  are 
about  to  write  into  law  here  an  amend- 
ment, the  sole  virtue  of  which  is  that  it 
Is  prospective.  That  is  true  of  all  tax 
amendments.  They  are  all  prospective. 

It  is  a  prospective  windfall  for  some- 
body who  is  in  a  position  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
^vlll  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 


Mr.  GORE.  Not  just  now.  I  will  yield 
in  a  moment. 

I  think  that  this  is  not  good  practice. 
What  Senator  really  knows  the  extent 
to  which  this  may  be  a  windfall?  Even 
the  Treasury  does  not  make  an  estimate. 
It  is  unable  to  do  so.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  does  not  make  an  esti- 
mate. The  author  of  the  amendment 
does  not  make  an  estimate. 

What  is  the  fiscal  effect  of  this?  Who 
will  be  the  beneficiary?  Let  us  wait  until 
the  committee  acts  and  the  Senate  can 
then  act  on  the  advice  of  one  of  its  duly 
constituted  committees  and  not  by  an 
impromptu  procedure  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor aware  of  the  fact  that  the  other 
amendments  to  which  the  letter  refers 
would  fall  in  the  same  category  and  the 
Treasury  did  recommend  them? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  aware  that  there  are 
other  exclusions  in  the  bill.  However,  I 
am  not  aware  that  the  Treasury  recom- 
mends this. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  other 
two  amendments  were  recommended  by 
the  Treasury,  and  the  letter  says  that 
they  fall  in  the  same  category. 

Mr.  GORE.  Similarity  is  a  loose  term 
in  tax  law.  There  is  nothing  precise  or 
exact  in  this  recommendation  except 
that  it  does  not  express  recommenda- 
tion. I  would  call  it  acquiescence. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator made  the  statement  that  if  the 
pending  amendment  is  not  agreed  to,  this 
transaction  will  probably  not  be  con- 
summated. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 

is  COlTGCt 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  are  talking  about 
the  disposition  of  property  in  a  foreign 
country.  Does  the  Senator  mean  that  the 
American  will  not  sell  that  property  If 
he  has  to  pay  the  tax? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  mean  that 
the  property  will  not  be  sold  to  a  foreign- 
er and  therefore  no  tax  will  be  owed.  If 
the  property  can  be  sold  to  a  foreigner  by 
this  American  trust,  the  money  would 
then  flow  this  way.  However,  if  the  tax 
were  to  apply,  the  probabilities  are  that 
the  property  would  not  be  sold  to  a 
foreigner. 

If  the  property  is  sold  to  an  American, 
no  tax  would  be  owed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  an  American  were 
to  buy  the  property,  would  he  not  have  to 
pay  a  tax  on  it? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  He  would  not 
have  to  pay  a  tax  if  he  buys  it  from  an 
American.  If  an  American  buys  it  from 
another  American,  no  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  would  be  owed.  If  a  foreigner 
were  to  buy  It  from  an  American,  he 
would  not  owe  a  tax  at  that  point.  How- 
ever, if  he  gives  the  American  a  note  for 
the  property,  and  the  American  accepts 
that  note,  a  tax  is  then  owed  on  the  note. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  if  he  gives  him 
cash? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  would 
be  no  tax  owed.  This  is  what  is  involved. 
The  House  considered  the  problem  and 
the  House  said  with  regard  to  everybody 
that  if  an  American  citizen  wanted  to 


sell  property  to  foreigners  and  take  back 
notes  and  money  for  it,  that  would  help 
our  balance  of  payments.  Otherwise  the 
transaction  would  not  occur.  If  the  trans- 
action did  not  occur,  that  would  not  help 
our  balance  of  payments. 

So,  the  House  sent  us  a  bill  and  recom- 
mended that  if  an  American  wanted  to 
sell  his  property  which  he  held  before 
July  18,  1963,  and  take  a  note  for  it  that 
would  be  all  right  because  it  would  bring 
money  back  here  and  help  with  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  We  are  for  that,  and 
the  Treasury  recommended  that. 

When  the  measure  got  to  our  side,  the 
committee  agreed  without  objection  on 
a  matter  concerning  almost  exactly  the 
same  problem — that  if  an  American 
owned  the  property  and  transferred  it 
by  will  to  a  trust  which  then  sold  the 
property  to  a  foreign  person,  the  answer 
would  be  the  same.  The  Treasury  said 
that  they  agreed  with  that. 

Nobody  suggested  it  in  the  House.  The 
trust  which  acquired  the  property  from 
an  American  citizen  by  will  ought  to  be 
treated  the  same  as  the  American  citi- 
zen who  had  owned  the  property  con- 
tinuously. 

The  committee  agreed  to  that  at  a 
time  when  we  had  sparse  attendance  in 
the  committee  room.  One  Senator  said 
that  he  would  like  to  go  into  the  matter 
further  with  regard  to  an  inter  vivos 
trust  which,  as  the  Senator  knows,  is  set 
up  when  a  person  is  still  alive.  That  is 
the  only  difference  between  a  testamen- 
tary trust  and  an  inter  vivos  trust.  One 
is  set  up  when  a  person  is  living. 

The  Treasury  saw  no  problems  with 
the  inter  vivos  trust. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  there  is  a  testamen- 
tary disposition  of  the  property,  there 
would  be  an  exclusion.  But  if  this  were 
something  done  during  one's  lifetime,  he 
would  not  have  an  exclusion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  would  equalize  it 
in  both  cases. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.   LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  3^eld. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  What  is  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  1963  cutoff  date  by  which 
property  must  be  acquired? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  the 
date  that  the  tax  went  into  effect.  They 
said,  "All  right,  if  you  owned  the  prop- 
erty before  1963,  the  date  that  the  tax 
went  into  effect,  and  you  want  to  sell  it 
and  take  a  note  for  it,  we  will  not  subject 
that  note  to  the  interest  equalization  tax 
because  the  transaction  actually  helps  us 
with  our  balance  of  payments.  However, 
if  you  acquired  it  after  the  1963  date,  we 
might  then  be  dealing  with  funds  that 
you  took  out  of  the  United  States  after 
the  tax  went  into  effect.  In  that  event, 
there  might  be  a  different  answer." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  purpose  of  the 
cutoff  date  is  to  prevent  trading  after 
the  date  on  which  the  law  Itself  went 
into  effect? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  is  to  apply  the  ex- 
clusion only  to  property  that  had  been 
acquired  before  the  date  of  the  law. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  exclusion.  If 
adopted,  would  apply  only  to  property  ac- 
quired prior  to  the  1963  cutoff  date  and 
deeded  to  someone  as  a  trust  inter  vivos 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
lc  correct 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  amendment  itself  does  have 
retroactive  features.  Let  us  face  it 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
Is  saying  that  this  amendment  is  both 
prospective  and  retroactive 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Yes,  it 
has  a  retroactive  feature.  This  is  an 
amendment  to  cover  just  one  case  There 
Is  no  question  about  It  In  order  to  con- 
fine the  amendment  to  one  case  It  reads: 

A  United  States  person  who  alter  July  18, 
1963.  tranaferred  such  property  (whether  or 
not  for  conalderatloni  to  ci  trust  created  by 
blm  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  his 
family  (within  the  meaning  of  section  318..-i» 
(1)),  If  euch  trust  U  the  person  acquiring 
■ucb  obligation. 

That  defines  one  specific  trust.  This 
property  was  transferred  to  the  trust 
after  JiUy  18.  1963.  but  before  this  date. 
It  had  to  be  retroactive  to  take  care  of 
this  one  case. 

It  is  true,  as  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana pointed  out,  that  the  tax  itself 
would  be  prospective  because  If  they  sell 
it  next  month  the  tax  would  be  due  next 
month  but  gives  a  retroactive  description 
of  Just  one  piece  of  property.  There  Is  no 
question  but  that  If  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to  it  would  mean  a  tax 
saving  of  a  minimum  of  $325,000  and  a 
maximum  of  $450,000  And  it  deals  only 
with  one  particular  transaction  and  In- 
volves one  person. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question"' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  Is  the  name  of 
the  trust  that  is  involved? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
have  the  name  of  the  trust.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Treasury  letter.  This  was 
discussed  In  the  committee,  and  there  Is 
just  one  case  involved. 

It  Involves  a  $2  million  transaction. 
and  without  the  amendment  the  tax 
would  be  between  $325,000  and  $400,000. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  date  of  1963  Is  in  this  amendment 
for  the  same  reason  that  it  was  in  the 
House  amendment  and  in  the  committee 
amendment  that  was  agreed  to — because 
the  Treasury  Department  wants  to  be 
sure  that  the  money  Involved  is  not 
money  that  was  taken  outside  the  United 
States  after  that  date. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  the  peo- 
ple involved.  But  the  principle  here  Is 
right.  We  had  done  the  same  thing  for 
everyone  else  except  where  there  was  an 
Inter  vivos  trust.  I  cannot  see  why  we 
should  not  do  it  in  this  case  too. 

This  matter  Is  described  on  page  239  of 
the  committee  hearings.  Anyone  who 
wishes  to  look  at  it  can  do  so.  There  is 
a  statement  submitted  by  Mr.  Roger 
Carter. 

In  the  committee  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  said  he  wanted  more  time  to 


study  it.  and  he  has  now  had  as  much 
time  as  we  can  allow  to  study  it. 

It  IS  difficult  for  me  to  understand  why 
the  Senator  would  think  this  is  special 
interest  let;islation.  The  amendment 
would  make  this  treatment  available  for 
an  inter  vivos  trust  on  the  same  basis  as 
for  a  trust  by  testament  It  would  seem 
to  me  to  be  exactly  the  .same.  I  do  not 
understand  why  he  did  not  make  such 
a  fervent  stand  acainst  the  committee 
amendment  that  was  agreed  to  unani- 
mously. I  do  not  know  who  was  inter- 
ested in  that  one,  except  that  it  made 
.sense,  and  the  Treasury  Department 
thou-'ht  it  was  rmht.  and  it  was  aureed 
to  on  that  basis.  I  still  would  not  know 
who  would  be  the  beneficiarj*  of  this 
amendment,  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  informed  me  that  he  does  not 
know  But  I  think  it  is  rii,'ht,  and  .so  does 
the  Treasury  Department. 

It  is  a  matter  of  tax  inequality  if  you 
do  not  give  the.se  people  the  .same  con- 
sideration that  the  Hou.se  and  the  com- 
mittee uave  to  the  others 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr  GORE  Mr.  President,  in  order  to 
complete  the  record,  may  I  say  that  the 
case  was  pre.sented.  as  the  chairman  has 
said,  by  a  lawyer  namtMl  Roger  M.  Car- 
ter. It  involves  an  estate  in  real  estate 
property  in  the  Bahamas — cottas^es, 
beach  property — of  considerable  trust 
holding.  The  estimates  given  to  the  com- 
mittee in  executive  session  are  in  the 
order  of  $2.5  million. 

The  amendment,  however,  is  not  con- 
fined to  special  treatment  of  this  case. 
It  provides  the  same  special  treatment 
for  any  ca.se  that  happened  to  fall  within 
the  provisions  of  the  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  inequitable  insofar  as  it  affects 
this  particular  taxpayer.  I  do  not  know 
how  inequitable  it  might  be  in  circum- 
stances of  which  we  do  not  now  know 
but  for  which  we  make  provision  pro- 
spectively. What  I  seriously  object  to  Is 
the  procedure  of  writing  technical  tax 
amendments  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
without  adequate  consideration  in  the 
committee. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  was  not  in  the  com- 
mittee when  the  amendment  was  con- 
.sidered.  I  am  .sorry  he  was  not.  I  am  sure 
he  would  have  voted  against  it  The  Sen- 
ator wanted  to  be  recorded  acalnst  all 
amendments  and  for  the  bill,  which  is 
all  right  with  me.  But  the  Constitution 
says  that  any  citizen  has  a  right  to  peti- 
tion Congress;  and  if  we  In  the  commit- 
tee who  were  present  to  consider  it  and 
vote  on  It.  and  we  on  the  floor  who  are 
present  to  consider  legislation  and  vote 
on  It  were  to  take  the  view  that  we  arc 
simply  against  any  petition  that  a  tax- 
payer brings  in — when  even  the  Treas- 
ury Department  said  it  creates  no 
problem— if  we  are  going  to  say  that  be- 
cause we  believe  there  is  merit  to  a  tax- 
payer's suggestion  we  are  voting  special- 
interest  legislation,  the  provision  In  the 
Constitution  that  assures  a  taxpayer  the 
right  to  petition  Congress  is  Indeed 
meaningless. 

To  the  same  extent.  It  is  our  duty  to 
con.sider  any  .^mt-rican's  problem — any 
taxpayer,   even   a   nontaxpayer — and   if 
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his  cause  Is  meritorious  and  he  deserves 
some  sympathetic  consideration  by  his 
government,  he  is  entitled  to  be  treated 
fairly  and  to  be  treated  as  others  are 
treated. 

If  we  pass  legislation  to  benefit  one 
taxpayer,  we  should  think  carefully  of 
the  precedent  with  regard  to  others  and 
be  prepared  to  tre.it  others  similarly, 
under  similar  circumstances,  on  the  basis 
that  everyone  has  equal  rights  under  the 
Constitution  and  under  the  laws  of  this 
country.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this 
is  what  I  have  done.  I  have  studied  this 
matter;  I  understand  it. 

I  am  not  casting  any  aspersion  or  sug- 
gesting any  improper  motive  on  the  part 
of  tho.se  who  might  not  agree  with  me. 
But  I  believe,  as  one  who  does  the  best 
he  can,  as  the  Lord  gives  him  the  light 
to  .see  it — and  sometimes  the  light  may 
not  be  very  good — we  should  do  our  best 
to  treat  taxpayers  fairly  in  coi^idering 
this  legislation;  and  to  this  day  I  do  not 
know  who  would  be  benefited  by  the  pro- 
posed amendment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr  GORE.  I  do  not  know  what  merit 
is  added  to  the  discu.ssion  by  the  able 
chairman  referring  to  the  fact  that  I  was 
not  present  when  the  committee  con- 
sidered the  proposed  amendment.  It  is 
not  important,  but  let  the  record  show 
that  I  did  attend  the  committee  that  day, 
from  10  to  approximately  12  o'clock.  I 
had  to  leave.  I  left  my  proxy  with  the 
chairman  to  report  the  bill,  but  to  vote 
me  against  the  amendment  and  some 
other  amendments  which  I  had  consid- 
ered. My  staff  had  .submitted  to  me  a 
memorandum  with  respect  to  this  par- 
ticular amendment,  and  I  left  my  proxy 
with  the  chairman,  after  2  hours  in  at- 
tendance, to  be  recorded  against  it.  So  I 
do  not  know  why  the  chairman  three 
times  states  to  the  Senate  that  I  was 
not  present.  It  certainly  does  not  add 
anything  to  the  merit  of  the  debate. 

The  Senator  has  .said  that  he  does  not 
impute  any  improper  motives  to  anyone. 
Nor  do  I.  I  question  the  validity  and  the 
wisdom  of  this  type  of  procedure,  how- 
ever— of  bringing  an  amendment  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  for  the  benefit  of  one 
taxpayer,  of  which  we  have  knowledge, 
but  prospectively  for  any  other  taxpayer 
who  may  or  may  not  come  under  these 
particular  circumstances.  This  is  not 
questioning  motives.  It  is  questioning  the 
prudence  and  wisdom  of  such  procedure. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  amend- 
ment is  prospective  since  there  is  no 
tax  owed. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  is  tailormade  for  this 
taxpayer,  but  others  might  qualify. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Any  inter 
vivos  trust  that  made  a  similar  sale  and 
took  an  obligation  In  return  would  come 
under  the  amendment.  This  sale  has 
not  been  consummated.  The  amendment 
Is  prospective  so  far  as  the  taxpayer  Is 
concerned. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Apart  from  the  Inter- 
est equalization   tax.  Is  tliis  subject  to 
a  capital  gains  tax? 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  my 
understanding. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  understand  from 
what  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
said  that,  in  the  event  that  this  trans- 
action is  consummated,  the  payment  is 
to  be  made  in  American  dollars,  both  on 
what  is  paid  as  a  deposit  and  what  is 
paid  on  the  obligation  notes. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator's 
understanding  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  this  money  comes 
back  to  the  United  States  and  the  trans- 
action is  subject  even  then  to  a  capital 
gains  tax? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.   It  Is. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  words,  if  a 
profit  has  been  made  between  the  pur- 
chase price  and  the  selling  price,  they 
have  to  pay  a  capital  gains  tax.  and  that 
would  be  paid  to  the  American  Treasury. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.   Yes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  would  be  true 
whether  the  money  comes  back  or  not. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  they  are  paying  in 
foreign  currencies,  there  would  be  no 
obligation  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GORE.   That  is  speculative. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  is  paid  in  Ameri- 
can dollars. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  Is  making  the 
point  that  if  the  American  citizen  earns 
a  profit  as  a  result  of  this,  he  brings  the 
money  back  and  pays  taxes  on  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  would  have  his  tax 
liability  waived  whether  he  brought  it 
back  or  did  not  bring  It  back. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  may  be  true,  but 
if  you  allow  the  property  to  deteriorate, 
there  would  be  no  tax  payable  to  the 
Treasury.  The  profit  is  in  foreign  land, 
and  we  would  have  no  control  over  it. 
You  keep  it  there  and.  if  it  goes  to  waste 
and  deteriorates,  no  profit  is  made  by 
the  Treasury-.  If  you  facilitate  the  trans- 
action not  only  would  American  dollars 
come  back — this  does  have  to  be  done 
\n  American  dollars;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  not  sure 
about  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  the  presenta- 
tion made  by  this  lawyer. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  probably 
would  be  paid  in  dollars  because  it  comes 
back  here. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  you  have  to  pay  a 
tax  on  any  profit  you  make. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  yield 
in  a  moment,  but  first  I  wish  to  make  the 
following  comment. 

■The  Senator  from  Tennessee  said  he 
objects  to  a  procedure  whereby  a  Mem- 
ber in  this  Chamber  ofifers  an  amend- 
ment and  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee says  that  he  supports  the  amend- 
ment. Mr.  President,  that  statement 
seems  incredulous.  Since  the  day  I  came 
to  the  Senate,  I  have  seen  Senators  come 
to  committee  chairmen  and  say.  "Here 
is  an  amendment;  I  want  to  offer  It;  I 
hope  you  will  agree  to  it."  And  I  have 
seen  the  committee  chairmen,  accept 
these  amendments.  Since  I  have  been 
handling  bills  on  the  floor.  Senators  have 
come  to  me  and  said,  "I  hope  you  will 


agree."  Ordinarily  if  someone  came  to 
me  with  a  floor  amendment  I  would  sug- 
gest that  they  show  it  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams],  the 
ranking  minority  member,  and  let  him 
consult  with  those  on  his  side,  and  I 
would  consult  with  those  on  my  side,  be- 
cause unless  it  is  shown  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  he  would  probably  object 
to  it. 

Mr.  President,  with  regard  to  this 
amendment,  it  was  well  known  what  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
was  going  to  be.  He  was  prepared  to 
speak  with  respect  to  the  amendment.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  imderstood  the 
amendment,  perhaps  not  as  well  as  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  but  I  had  an 
understanding  of  it;  it  had  been  dis- 
cussed In  the  committee,  by  the  Treas- 
ury, and  it  had  the  favorable  response  of 
the  Treasury. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  from  Louisiana  did 
advise  me  earlier  today  that  he  thought 
this  amendment  was  going  to  be  offered, 
and  he  told  me  that  if  it  was  he  thought 
he  would  support  it.  I  told  him  I  thought 
I  would  opp>ose  it.  I  was  aware  what  was 
going  on.  I  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  sdeld? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  yield 
in  a  moment. 

The  committee  had  before  it  a  great 
number  of  proposals — as  a  guess,  about 
10 — that  had  some  Treasury  objection  to 
them,  and  the  committee  saw  fit  to  agree 
to  only  one  of  them. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
propound  two  questions  to  the  Seiiator 
from  Louisiana. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  know 
whether  or  not  any  profit  will  be  made 
if  this  property  is  sold?  I  mention  this 
because  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
seemed  to  lay  great  emphasis  on  the  fact 
that  if  it  were  sold  there  would  be  capi- 
tal gains  and  some  tax,  but  that  is  only 
if  a  profit  is  made  on  the  transaction. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  know 
whether  or  not  there  will  be  a  profit? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  honestly  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Does  any  member  of  the 
committee  know? 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  property  has  not  been  sold. 
It  will  be  sold  if  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to,  and  at  a  profit.  If  the  amend- 
ment is  not  agreed  to  the  property  will 
probably  remain  in  its  present  state  of 
ownership.  I  believe  it  is  income-pro- 
ducing property  but  If  it  is  sold  it  will 
be  at  a  profit  and  the  attorney  so  testi- 
fied; and  it  then  will  be  a  capital  gains 
recovery. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  for  a 
further    question,    which    perhaps    the 


Senator  from  Kentucky  can  answer,  if 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  imable  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  assume  that  the  U.S. 
individual  is  still  living.  This  was  an  inter 
vivos  trust  which  was  set  up  in  1964. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  advised 
that  the  person  is  living :  yes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  My  question  is:  The 
interest  equalization  tax  was  enacted  in 
1963.  In  1964,  this  individual  set  up  the 
inter  vivos  trust.  In  1967,  there  is  a  prob- 
lem regarding  the  application  of  this  tax 
and  the  possible  exemption. 

Does  the  Senator  know  why  this  trust 
was  established  in  1964?  Why  did  not  the 
U.S.  individual  hang  onto  this  property? 
Why  was  the  trust  established? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  understand  this  person  set  up  the  trust 
in  1964  for  the  benefit  of  his  children 
and  grandchildren.  It  was  the  same  type 
of  trust  that  one  can  set  up  as  a  testa- 
mentai-y  trust  which  is  provided  for 
under  the  committee  amendment, 

Mr.  MILLER.  There  was  no  attempt 
to  avoid  the  interest  equalization  tax? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  None  whatso- 
ever. I  wish  to  add  that  if  this  person  who 
is  here  involved  had  simply  made  the 
sale  himself,  instead  of  putting  it  in  trust 
for  his  children,  or  if  the  trust  had  owned 
the  property  before  July  1963,  there 
would  be  no  problem. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the  ob- 
scm-ity  of  the  true  facts,  as  reflected  by 
the  debate  that  has  gone  on,  clearly  indi- 
cates that  it  would  be  most  ill  advised  to 
try  to  vote  on  this  measure.  I  do  not 
know,  nor  has  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana been  able  to  answer  many  of  the 
questions  that  have  been  propounded. 
The  committee  members  refused  to  act 
on  the  measure.  We  are  now  asked,  with 
all  this  confusion,  to  declare  that  what 
has  been  proposed  by  proponents  of  the 
measure  is  clear  and  understandable. 

Mr.  President,  I  put  the  question  to  my 
colleagues:  How  many  of  my  colleagues 
are  clear  as  to  what  the  proposal  means? 
Yes.  I  was  on  the  bench  for  10  years.  I 
practiced  law  for  10  years.  Somebody 
may  well  take  advantage  of  this,  but  my 
mind  is  in  a  complete  state  of  confusion 
in  trying  to  find  out  what  the  situation  is. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  against  the 
proposal. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  only  take  1  more  minute. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
that  here  is  the  working  document,  which 
is  well  prepared,  from  which  the  commit- 
tee worked.  It  is  established  custom  to 
proceed  in  this  fashion.  We  proceed  first 
with  Treasury  Department  recommenda- 
tions and  we  tried  to  determine  what  we 
thought  about  them.  I  believe  we  agreed 
to  the  Treasury  recommendations  with- 
out exception.  Next  we  studied  those 
proposals  on  which  the  Treasury  had  no 
objection.  Then,  we  studied  those  which 
were  opposed  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  looked  at  them. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  They  said,  "We  have 
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no  objection."  I  have  listened  to  those 
words  so  long  that  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  understand  that  there  Is  a  clear 
difference  between  "we  support*  and  "we 
have  no  objection." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Senator,  let 
me  say  that  there  Is  a  distinction  without 
It,  especially  where  the  Treasury  recom- 
mended It  with  regard  to  this  set  of  tax- 
payers and  that  set  of  taxpayers  These 
fall  in  th^-same  categor>-  They  said,  we 
have  nC'obJectlon.  In  this  Instance.  In 
my  Judgment,  that  means  they  do  sup- 
port it.  .,,  ^. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield' 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  a  question.  As  I 
understand  It.  here  is  a  property  which 
was  acquired  In  1963 
Mr   LONG  of  Louisiana.  Before  1963. 
Mr.  MILLER.   Before   1963    Now   the 
Interest   equalization    tax   was    on    the 
books  in  1964.  and  in  1964  the  trust  was 
transferred  to  the  Inter  vivos  trust,  and 
this  individual  held  onto  It  but  he  could 
sell  it  without  any  application  of  the  tax . 
is  that  not  correct '• 

Mr.  LONG   of   Louisiana.   Under   the 
provision  of  the  House  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  MILLER.  So  the  rationale  Is  that 
this  is  not  the  kind  of  transaction  at 
which  the  tax  was  originally  directed. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Exactly. 
Mr.  MILLER.  The  tax  is  not  directed 
at  that  kind  of  transaction.  They  own 
some  property  and  they  want  to  sell  It.  I 
can  linderstand  that  that  should  not  be 
subject  to  tax.  therefore;  whereas.  If 
they  want  to  invest  some  money  In  the 
property  after  1963,  that  is  something 
else.  As  I  understand  It.  that  Is  the  rea- 
son for  the  particular  amendment  be- 
fore us.  ,      ,  v.. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Let  me  say  that  after 
that  I  would  raise  my  hand.  too.  that  I 
do  understand.  I  thought  I  did,  but  I  am 
sure  I  do  now. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment  of   the   Senator   from   Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy  1. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 

call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
BartlettI,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  CtARKl.  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  fMr.  ErvinI.  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr  HartkeI.  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [  Mr  Kennedy  1 .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  MetcalfI.  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr  Mossl.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  tMr  PellI.  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathirs]   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  GruenincI.  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr  Hart]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr  Russell  1  are  ab- 
sent on  official  busine.ss, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  GriffinI 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
riBLol  are  absent  on  official  business. 


The  Senator  from  California  IMr. 
KfCHEL!  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr. 
Baker]  Is  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  B.\ker1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr  Hatfield!. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45, 

nays 39,  as  follows: 

[No.   197  Leg. I 

YEAS — 45 

Anderson  Javlts  Maskle 

Bajh  Jordan,  N.C.  Nelson 

br  le  Long,  Mo.  P,vbtore 

Byrd,  W.  Va.        Long,  La.  Percy 

Dirltsen  NlaKnuson  Proxmlre 

Dudd  Man.sfleld  Randolph 

Elaarland  MfCarthy  Rlblcoff 

EUender  McClellan  Sparkman 

Harr  s  McGee  Spong 

Havden  McOovern  Stennls 

HIU  .Mclntyre  Sym;ngton 

Holland  MUler  Taim.idi^e 

HolUngs  Mondale  W:mam.s.  N.J 

Inouye  Montoya  Young,  N  Dak. 

Jackson  Morton  Young,  Ohio 


Aiken 

.\;iott 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Hrewiter 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va 

Cannon 

Car-son 

Case 

Ch'irch 

Cooper 


Bak'-r 

Ba:t:ett 

Clark 

K.'vi;; 

Grlffln 


NAYS— 39 

Cotton  Monroney 

Curtla  Morse 

Domlnlck  Mundt 

Fantiln  Murphy 

Kong  Pearson 

Fulbrlght  Pruuty 

Gore  Scott 

Hansen  Smith 

Hlckenlooper  Thurmond 

Hiubka  Tower 

Jordan,  Id.tho  Tydlngs 
Kennedy,  Mass   Williams,  Del. 

Lausche  Yarborough 

NOT  VOTING— 16 

Hart  Moss 

Harlke  Pell 

Hatfleld  Rxissell 

Ke.medy,  NY  Smathers 
Kuchel 


Gruening  Metcalf 

So  Mr.   McCarthy's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE        PROGRAM— ORDER 
FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  THURSDAY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pre.-sldent,  prior  to 
the  tWrd  reading  of  H.R.  6098,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  majority  leader  atwut 
the  schedule  for  tomorrow  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  an- 
swering the  question  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  I  first  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  completes 
Its  business  today.  It  stand  In  adjourn- 
ment until  12  o'clock  noon  Thursday 
next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER  Mr. 
Brewster  In  the  chair >.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  i.s  so  ordered 

Mr.  NL'\NSFIELD.  On  Thursday,  the 
business  before  the  Senate  will  be  the 
District  of  Columbia  revenue  bill,  the 
flammable  fabrics  bill.  and.  following' 
those  measures,  the  Export-Import  Bank 
btU. 


INTEREST  EQUALIZATION  TAX 
EXTENSION  ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'HR  6098'  to  prjvide  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Interest  equalization  tax, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  If  there 
are  no  further  amendments  to  be  offered, 


the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  blU  was  read  the  third  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  on  passage  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  (HR.  6098)  was  passed. 
Mr    COOPER  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  state  for  the  Record  that 
had  I  arrived  In  the  Chamber  In  time, 
on   the  passage  of  HR.   6098,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill.  HR.  6098,  was  passed. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
H  R.  6098,  to  provide  an  extension  of  the 
interest  equalization  tax.  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  amended,  be  printed  with 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 
and  that  In  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  the 
Secretary-  of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
make  all  necessary  technical  and  clerical 
changes  and  corrections.  Including  cor- 
rections In  section,  subsection,  and  so 
forth,  designations,  and  cross  references 
thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  on  Its  amendments  and 
ask  for  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  thereon,  and  that 
the  Chair  appoint  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OCBcer  appointed  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Sm.athers.  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware,  and  Mr.  Carl- 
son conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  for 
more  than  a  day  now  the  Senate  has  been 
witnessing  the  outstanding  talents  and 
unsurpassed  abilities  of  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long]  who  han- 
dled so  capably  this  measure  which  ex- 
tends the  Interest  Equalization  Act  foi 
an  additional  2  years.  Undoubtedly,  as 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
Senator  Long  has  demonstrated  consist- 
ently one  of  the  broadest  and  most  pro- 
found understandings  of  this  Nation's 
tax  structure.  His  strong  efforts  in  as- 
suring the  success  of  this  measure  are 
greatly  appreciated.  It  is  hoped  that  its 
effect  in  assisting  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problems  will  continue  and  Indeed 
will  be  enhanced  by  the  modifications 
offered. 

Joining  Senator  Long  to  assure  this 
success  was  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Smathers]  who  has  a  simi- 
larly vast  appreciation  of  the  complexi- 
ties of  our  financial  structure.  He,  along 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy],  played  a  vital  role  In 
as.suring  final  passage  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing margin. 

The  Senate  is  also  grateful  for  the 
splendid  cooperation  exhibited  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  [  Mr.  Wa- 
LiAMsl  during  the  consideration  of  this 
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measure.  As  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  his  views  are  al- 
ways provocative  and  always  most  wel- 
come. Similarly,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Miller],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  fMr.  jAvrrs]  are  to  be 
commended  for  offering  their  keen  anal- 
ysis and  their  provocative  views. 

The  Senate  may  indeed  be  proud  of  an- 
other achievement  in  adopting  this  bill 
with  dispatch  and  with  full  consideration 
for  the  views  of  every  Member. 

I 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  88)  au- 
thorizing the  operation  of  an  amateur 
radio  station  by  participants  of  the  XII 
World  Boy  Scout  Jamboree  at  Farragut 
SUte  Park,  Idaho,  August  1  through 
.Wigust  9,  1967. 

INTER-AMERICAN  HIGHWAY  DEDI- 
CATION IN  PANAMA,  JULY  15.  1967, 
SYMBOLIZES  COOPERATION  OP 
THE  AMERICAS  IN  VITAL  TRANS- 
PORTATION SYSTEM  AND  ECO- 
NOMIC PROGRESS— FINAL  LINK  IS 
COMPLETED  AND  OPENED  TO 
TRAFFIC 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  15, 1967,  a  delegation  from  the  Con- 
gress joined  our  Ambassador  to  Panama, 
Charles  W.  Adair,  Jr.,  the  Governor  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  Gen.  Wal- 
ler P.  Leber,  and  representatives  of  our 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  at  a  celebration 
Incident  to  the  Inauguration  of  the  28  Vi- 
mile  Inter-American  Highway  project 
which  completes  the  Panamanian  por- 
tion of  that  vital  road,  and  Is  the  final 
link  In  the  entire  highway. 

The  ceremony  was  attended  and  parti- 
cipated in  by  the  President  of  Panama, 
the  Panamanian  Ambassador  to  Wash- 
ington, Rlcardo  Arias,  and  other  high 
officials  of  that  host  coimtry,  as  well  as 
by  the  ambassadors  to  Panama  from 
Great  Britain,  Japan,  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Uruguay, 
Honduras,  San  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and 
Costa  Rica,  and  the  ministers  of  public 
works  from  most  of  the  Central  Amer- 
ican countries,  and  other  government 
and  industry  leaders. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  its  Subcommittee  on 
Roads.  I  joined  with  our  delegation  from 
the  Congress  composed  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  chairman  of 
our  Public  Works  Subcommittee  on 
Flood  Control-Rivers  and  Harbors;  Rep- 
resentative John  C.  Kluczynski  of  Illi- 
nois, chairman  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  on  Roads;  and 
Representatives  Robert  C.  McEwen  of 
New  York  and  Roger  H.  Zion  of  Indiana, 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  statement  issued  in 
Panama  for  the  significant  July  15  event, 
I  said  it  was  a  privilege  to  t>e  a  guest 
because  of  my  long  Interest  in  and  asso- 
ciation with  the  development  of  the  In- 


ter-American Highway,  beginning  in 
1934.  And  I  suggested  that  the  opening 
of  that  highway  to  traffic,  even  though 
not  quite  completed  4  years  ago,  marked 
the  realization  of  a  dream  of  all  of  the 
Americas,  and  strengthened  the  ties  be- 
tween North  America  and  Central  Amer- 
ica. It  has  taken  40  years  to  make  the 
dream  a  reality,  but  in  that  time  we 
have  learned  more  than  how  to  build 
liighways  through  the  jungle  and  over 
mountains.  We  have  learned  the  lesson 
of  cooperation.  It  has  been  only  through 
the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  govern- 
ments involved  and  the  people  who  make 
up  those  governments  that  this  highway 
has  come  into  being.  Together  we  have 
crossed  the  peaks  and  separated  the 
jungles,  and  in  doing  so  we  have  brought 
to  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  an  in- 
dispensable tool  for  achieving  economic 
progress. 

At  approximately  the  same  time  the 
basic  idea  for  this  Inter-American  high- 
way was  being  developed,  the  United 
States  was  t>eginning  its  own  national 
highway  program.  It  does  not  take 
sophisticated  studies  to  prove  that  all- 
weather  roads  axe  absolutely  basic  to  the 
peaceful  and  prosperous  development  ol 
a  nation.  The  fsirmer  must  be  able  to 
move  his  produce  to  market  and  the 
manufacturer  must  be  able  to  distribute 
his  goods. 

On  April  27  of  this  year,  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  enacted  the  extension 
and  revision  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965.  The 
basic  thrust  of  that  legislation  is  to 
stimulate  the  economic  revitalization  of 
a  large  area  which  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  The  failure  of  the  Appalachian 
region  to  match  the  pace  of  the  rest  of 
the  United  States  has  in  part  been  due 
to  its  physical  isolation  from  the  rest  of 
the  country.  We  are  attacking  that  part 
of  the  problem  through  the  construction 
of  a  2,700-mile  developmental  highway 
system. 

This  road  network,  designed  to  high 
engineering  standards,  will  facilitate  the 
free  flow  of  people  and  goods  in  and  out 
and  through  this  area.  These  highways 
are  viewed  as  the  skeleton  on  which  the 
sinews  of  economic  health  for  the  region 
will  be  grown.  The  2,700  miles  of  major 
highways  will  be  supplemented  and  sup- 
ported by  the  construction  of  2,000  miles 
of  local  access  roads.  These  roads  will 
open  many  hitherto  remote  places. 

Without  good  roads,  it  makes  little 
difference  how  fertile  the  soil  or  how  rich 
the  natural  resources.  If  the  product  of 
the  farm  and  mine  caimot  be  transported 
to  centers  of  production  and  consump- 
tion, they  mean  little  in  terms  of  improv- 
ing the  well  being  of  people. 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  be  with  you 
In  Panama  because  I  have  been  deeply 
interested  In  and  concerned  with  the 
Inter-American  highway  and  its  devel- 
opment since  I  first  entered  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  in  1933. 1  have  con- 
tributed in  my  years  in  the  Congress 
support  to  the  development  of  roads  both 
m  the  United  States  and  in  nations  which 
are  bound  to  us  with  ties  of  friendship 
and  economic  interdependence. 

The  304  miles  of  highway  which  have 
been  completed  in  Panama  will,  I  believe, 


prove  to  be  one  of  your  basic  natural  re- 
sources. It  will  be  the  backbone  of  any 
transportation  system  designed  to  facili- 
tate your  domestic  economic  growth.  It 
will  provide  a  means  for  your  people  to 
move  about,  to  improve  themselves  so- 
cially and  culturally,  as  well  as  economi- 
cally. It  will  give  to  them  the  oppor- 
tunities for  freedom  of  movement  which 
the  citizens  of  my  country  now  take  for 
granted. 

I  hope  that  we  will  have  opportuni- 
ties to  meet  often  to  celebrate  the  re- 
sults of  our  cooperative  efforts.  I  believe 
that  when  friends  join  together  to  mu- 
tually advance  ^heir  best  interests  that 
there  is  no  goal  >too  difficult  to  achieve, 
no  ambition  which  cannot  be  realized. 
Mr.  President,  the  Panama  Division  of 
our  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  related  to 
us  these  facts : 

The  inauguration  of  project  18-B  of 
the  Inter-American  Highway  from  El  Pa- 
jal  to  Guabala  is  of  major  significance 
not  only  to  Panama  but  to  the  Central 
American  Republics  of  Costa  Rica,  Nic- 
aragua, Honduras,  El  Salvador,  and 
Guatemala  and,  indeed,  to  all  of  the 
Americas — North,  Central,  and  South 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere — and  es- 
pecially to  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  of  America.  For  with 
the  completion  of  this  project,  travel 
within  and  between  these  coimtries  can 
now  be  accomplished  on  a  continuous 
highway  some  3,142  miles  in  total  length 
from  Panama  City  to  Laredo,  Tex.  Of 
this  mileage  304  miles  lie  in  PSnama, 
1,251  miles  in  the  Central  American  Re- 
publics and  1,587  miles  in  Mexico.  While 
several  final  asphalt  surfacing  projects 
in  southern  Costa  Rica  and  northern 
Guatemala  are  yet  to  be  completed,  the 
highway  is  fully  open,  with  an  all-weath- 
er surface. 

The  opening  of  this  final  link  is  the 
culmination  of  the  dream  of  an  inter- 
American  highway  that  dates  from  as 
far  back  as  1884,  when  such  a  proposal 
was  made  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  The 
Fifth  Conference  of  American  States 
held  in  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923.  recom- 
mended that  an  Automobile  Road  Con- 
ference be  held  looking  toward  the  con- 
struction of  automobile  highways  within 
and  between  different  countries  of  the 
Americas.  This  is  considered  the  genesis 
of  the  Pan  American  highway  idea,  of 
which  the  Inter-American  Highway  Is  a 
part. 

The  initial  ftmd  of  $1,000,000  made 
available  by  the  U.S.  Congress  in  1934  to 
l>e  expended  on  the  Inter-American 
Highway  saw  the  commencement  of  ac- 
tual construction  toward  the  fulfillment 
of  that  dream.  This  fund,  used  largely  to 
build  bridges,  was  accomplished  as  a  co- 
operative project,  with  the  United  States 
furnishing  technical  assistance  and  ma- 
terials such  as  steel— purchased  in  the 
United  States — and  the  Central  Ameri- 
can Republics  furnishing  local  materials 
and  labor.  The  stately  suspension  bridge 
over  the  Chiriqui  River  Is  a  product  of 
that  cooperative  endeavor. 

Now,  with  the  riblx)n  cutting  some  33 
years  later,  and  with  the  expenditure  by 
the  cooperating  Republics  and  the  United 
States  which  will  total  some  $304,000,000, 
the  Inter-American  Highway  is  an  ac- 
complished fact.  The  magnitude  of  this 
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cooperative  program  Is  unmatched  either 
In  expenditure  or  as  a  living  example  of 
\  cooperatlveness  between  the  United 
States  and  Its  neighbors  Ln  Central  Amer- 
ica and  Panama.  The  highway  officials 
and  engineers  of  the  cooperating  coun- 
tries can  be  proud  of  the  roles  they  have 
played  in  this  program  and  the  filial  na- 
tional asset  which  has  resulted.  Cer- 
tainly, the  officials,  engineers,  and  tech- 
nicians of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  are  justly  proud  of  the  roles  they 
have  played  in  the  administration  of  the 
U.S.  funds  and  in  rendering  technical 
guidance  and  assistance. 

Through  the  years,  some  engineers 
have  devoted  the  bulk  of  their  profes- 
sional careers  to  this  vast  program.  Pan- 
suna  Is  superbly  represented  in  this  group 
by  Don  Tomas  Guardia.  whose  entire 
adulthood  has  been  devoted  to  both  the 
Idea  and  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
Inter-American  Highway.  Twenty-one  of 
his  years  were  spent  as  chief  engineer  of 
the  Carretera  Interamericana.  Such  was 
his  zeal  and  dedication  to  this  cause  that 
he  has  fittingly  been  accorded  in  Panama 
the  afTectlonate  title  of  "The  Father  of. 
the  Inter-American  Highway"  by  his  host 
of  longtime  friends  and  admirers.  While 
he  Is  imable.  due  to  health,  to  participate 
on  this  occasion  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  his  spirit  and  achievements  are 
hallmarks  of  this  ceremony.  I  have  been 
privileged  to  have  his  personal  friend- 
ship for  many  years,  as  have  other  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

Panama  can  well  be  proud  of  Don 
Tomas  Guardia. 

Invited  to  the  ceremonies  as  an  hon- 
ored guest  was  another  old  timer.  Edwin 
W.  James.  Now  retired,  and  90  years 
young.  Mr.  James  was  the  guiding  hand 
for  the  Inter-Amencan  Highway  pro- 
gram for  many  years,  and  was  the  first 
Chief.  Inter-American  Regional  Office. 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  He  had  planned 
to  participate,  but  at  the  last  minute  his 
doctor  recommended  against  the  trip. 

Pressure  of  official  duties  prevented 
Francis  C.  Turner,  Director  of  Public 
Roads,  from  making  the  trip.  Mr.  Turner 
cabled  Chief  Engineer  Mendez  the  follow- 
ing greetings  and  congratulations  to 
Panama: 

Erasmo   Mendez, 
Chief  Engineer. 
Panama.   R.P.: 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  extends  warm 
greetings  and  congratulations  to  Panama  on 
the  occaalon  of  the  Inaugxiratlon  of  the 
Inter-American  Highway.  This  accomplish- 
ment la  an  outstanding  tribute  to  the  high 
respect  and  cooperation  that  has  long  e.xlsted 
between  Panama's  Carretera  Interamericana 
and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.  My  bureau  wishes  to  commend  the 
dedicated  personnel  of  the  Carretera  Inter- 
americana that  have  so  successfully  com- 
pleted thla  Important  program.  I  sincerely 
regret  that  I  will  not  be  able  to  Join  you  for 
thlB  momentous  ceremony. 

P.  C.  Tl'rner. 
Director  of  Public  Roads 

Among  honored  guests  representing 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  were; 
Angelo  P.  GhigUone.  Deputy  Director  for 
Operations.  Washington.  DC.  and  pres- 
ident and  U.S.  delegate  of  the  Darlen 
Subcommittee:  with  whom  I  Journeyed 
over  the  road  in  1961.  Norman  B.  Wood. 
Federal  Highway  Projects  Engineer  from 


Portland,  Greg  ,  and  past  chief,  Inter- 
American  Highway  Region,  with  whom  I 
made  a  trip  over  the  partially  finished 
road  in  1946  when  I  was  a  member  of 
the  then  House  Roads  Committee,  and 
Perry  LeamiN',  pre-sent  regional  engi- 
neer, Inter-American  Highway  Region. 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 

The  305  miles  of  Inter-American  High- 
way construction  in  Panama,  from 
Panama  City  to  the  Costa  Rica  Frontier. 
commenced  when  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  constructed  the  first  section 
withm  the  Canal  Zone  to  Arraljan,  com- 
pleted in  1930.  The  next  11  miles  to 
Chorreia  were  completed  by  Panama  In 
1939.  During  World  War  11  years  the 
construction  of  the  next  55  miles  of  con- 
crete pavement  between  Chorrera  and 
Rio  Hato  was  commenced  by  Panama 
and  completed  in  1942  by  the  U.S.  Public 
Roads  Administration. 

After  the  war.  and  as  a  result  of  an 
exchange  of  letters  in  January-  1951.  be- 
tween the  US.  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson  and  Ambassador  of  Panama  Don 
Rodolfo  F.  Herbruger,  an  In'ter-American 
Regional  Project  Statement  and  Memo- 
randum of  Understanding  was  executed 
by  His  Excellency  Alcibiades  Arosemena. 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  and 
Mr.  Thomas  H.  MacDonald,  Commis- 
sioner. U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  for 
continuing,  to  completion,  the  Inter- 
American  Highway  In  Panama  from  Rio 
Hato  to  the  Costa  Rica  Frontier,  as  funds 
became  available  Working  under  that 
agreement  projects  were  progressively 
constructed  westward  from  Rio  Hato  and 
both  easterly  and  westerly  from  David 
until,  in  1964,  there  remained  only  this 
28 '2 -mile  virgin  section  to  construct. 
This  project  was  let  to  contract  in  August 
1964.  with  construction  time  so  set  as  to 
permit  completion  of  the  concrete  pave- 
ment in  the  dry  season  of  1968  By  virtue 
of  the  capability  of  Contractor  Morrison- 
Knudr^n  International  and  the  close  co- 
operation maintained  between  the  con- 
tractor, the  Panamanian  engineers  and 
Bui-eau  of  Public  Roads  eiigineers,  this 
$10  million  contract  was  completed  In 
record  time,  thus  permitting  the  travel- 
ling public  the  use  of  the  entire  section 
of  new  highway  from  Santiago  to 
Guabala.  some  63  miles  in  overall  dis- 
tance, approximately  9  months  aliead  of 
schedule. 

In  accomplishing  this  creditable  per- 
formance Morrison-Knudsen  Interna- 
tional proposed  the  use  of  the  ultra- 
modern slip-form  paving  equipment  to 
construct  the  Portland  cement  concrete 
pavement.  This  proposal  was  approved 
by  the  Panama  Carretera  Interamericana 
and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  The 
entire  28 '2  miles  of  pavement  were  con- 
structed by  the  slip-form  paving  sub- 
contractor J.  W.  Vickrey  Inc.,  of  Alamo, 
Calif.,  in  the  3 -month  period  between 
February  6  and  May  5.  1967,  another 
Inter-American  Highway  record.  This 
was  the  first  use  of  the  shp-form  paving 
method  In  Central  or  South  America. 
In  quality  and  riding  smoothness  the 
product  Is  superior  to  any  previous  con- 
crete placed  In  Panama. 

The  total  cost  of  the  construction  of 
the  Inter-American  Highway  in  Panama 
from  Rio  Hato  to  the  Costa  Rica  border 
is  approximately  $55,200,000,  of   which 


the  Republic  of  Panama  has  contributed 
approximately  $26,200,000  or  47.5  per- 
cent and  the  United  States  has  contrib- 
uted approximately  $29  million,  or  52.5 
percent.  Panama's  election  to  pay  from 
their  owTi  funds  the  extra  cost  to  con- 
struct Portland  cement  concrete  pave-  " 
ment  rather  than  the  bituminous  surfac- 
ing used  In  the  other  Inter-American 
countries  results  in  Panama's  contribut- 
ing considerably  more  than  the  minimum 
one-third  required  by  the  memorandum 
of  understanding. 

This  fine  new  highway  project,  the 
final  link  of  the  Inter-American  High- 
way, is  likewise  unsurpassed  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  accomplishment  that  can 
result  when  serious  and  dedicated  offi- 
cials cooperatively  embark  on  a  worthy 
undertaking  for  the  betterment  of  the 
peoples  of  our  hemisphere. 

Mr.  President,  the  remarks  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  of  America  were 
those  of  our  Ambassador,  the  Honorable 
Charles  W.  Adair,  Jr..  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  them  printed  In 
the  Record,  with  the  speech  of  Republic 
of  Panama  President  Marco  Aurello 
Robles  at  the  Los  Ruices  event  In  the 
Province  of  "Veraguas. 

There  being  no  objections,  the 
speeches  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

REMARK.S    BV    AMBAS.SADOR    ChARLES    W.    AOAIB. 
JR        at      iNAVCrRATION      OF      LAST     LINK     Of 

Intfr-American   Highway,   July    15.  1967 

This  Inauguration  today  marks  the  culmi- 
nation of  a  dream  of  an  Inter-American 
hlghw.iy  which  dates  at  least  as  far  back  as 
1884.  when  such  a  proposal  was  made  In  the 
United  suites  Congress. 

The  genesis  of  the  Pan  American  Highway 
Idea,  of  which  the  Inter-American  Highway 
Is  a  part.  Is  credited  to  the  Fifth  Conference 
of  American  States  held  In  Santiago,  Chile 
in  1923.  which  recommended  that  an  Auto- 
mobile Road  Conference  be  held  to  consider 
construction  of  automobile  highways  within 
and  between  different  countries  of  the 
Americas. 

This  28  >  2  mile  stretch  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican highway  which  we  are  Inaugurating 
today  Is  the  final  part  of  a  3.142  mile  high- 
way from  Panama  City  to  Laredo,  Texa*. 
While  several  final  asphalt  surfacing  projects 
in  Southern  Costa  Rica  and  Northern  Guate- 
mala are  yet  to  be  completed,  the  highway  Is 
fully   open,   with   an   all-weather  surface. 

After  33  years  of  construction,  an  ex- 
penditure of  some  304  million  dollars,  and 
line  cooperation  among  the  Central  Amer- 
ican Republics.  Panama  and  the  United 
States,  the  Inter-American  Highway  Is  an 
accomplished  fact. 

Citizens  of  Panama  and  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Central  American 
Republics,  may  well  be  proud  of  this  Im- 
pressive cooperative  effort.  No*  only  has  It 
accomplished  Us  purpose  of  providing  » 
remarkable  road  for  intercommunlcaUon 
among  our  peoples,  but  It  has  developed 
stronger  spiritual  ties  among  us  and  augurs 
well  for  greater  and  greater  ties  within  the  ^ 
Hemisphere  In  the  years  ahead  of  us.  We 
can  well  congratulate  one  another  and  re- 
aolve  that  we  will  accomplish  even  greats 
things  together  In  the  future 

On  the  United  States  side,  specifically,  tHe 
officials,  engineers  and  technicians  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  are  Justly  proud  of 
the  roles  they  have  played  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  U.  S.  financial  contribution 
and  In  rendering  technical  guidance  and 
assistance.  Contractor  Morrlson-KnudMh 
International  may  be  deservedly  proud  <rf 
the  Job  they  have  done  on  this  last  streten 
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of  highway.  Through  their  efforts  along  with 
those  of  engineers  of  Panama  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads,  the  sector  of  the  road 
1»  being  opened  approximately  nine  months 
ahead  of  schedule. 

On  the  Panama  side.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment especially  the  Panamanian  engineers, 
many  of  whom  have  devoted  their  entire 
adulthood  to  the  Idea  and  accomplishment 
of  the  Inter-American  Highway.  Special 
mention  is  due  to  Don  Tomas  Guardia  who 
spent  21  years  as  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Car- 
retera Interamericana.  His  zeal  and  dedica- 
tion to  this  project  deserve  the  thanks  of 
all  of  us.  While  he  is  unable,  due  to  health. 
to  be  with  tis  today,  I  am  sure  he  Is  with  us 
in  spirit. 

Compliments  also  are  due  to  Ing.  Erasmo 
Mfndez  Icaza  who  last  year  succeeded  Don 
Tomis  Guardia  and  has  guided  this  project 
through  Its  completion  In  Panama. 

The  interest  and  encouragement  given 
this  project,  as  given  to  many  projects  In 
the  interior,  by  President  Robles  is  as  satis- 
fying to  him  as  it  Is  to  those  who  will  ben- 
eti".  directly  from  regular  use  of  this  splendid 
artery  of  communication. 

I  hope,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  here 
hope,  that  this  highway  will  bring  a  new 
prosperity  to  the  provinces  of  the  Interior 
and  will  accelerate  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  entire  country. 

Speech  by  Republic  of  Panama  President. 
Marco    Acrelio    Robles,    at    Los    Ruices, 
Province    of   Veracvas.    at    the    Official 
Openi.n'g  of  the  Pinal  Link  of  the  Inteb 
.American   Highway,   July    15.    1967 
The  project  we  are  Inaugurating  today  is 
a  legitimate   achievement   of  the   Panama- 
nian nation,  and  It  Is.  at  the  same  time,  a 
contribution  of  extraordinary  significance  to 
the  integration  of  Central  America.  It  could 
well  be  said  that  the  paving  of  this  final  link 
of  the   Pan    American    Highway,    extending 
from  the  border  which  unites  us  with  our 
sister  Costa  Rican  nation  to  our  capital  city. 
Is  doubly  symbolic  of  the  integration  reality: 
because  It  unites  us  in  a  manner  that  Is  more 
comfortable,  secure  and  rapid  with  the  coun- 
tries of  Central  and  North  America,  and  be- 
cause It  also  unites.  Internally,  the  different 
regions  of  our  Republic. 

Many  years  have  gone  by  since  the  Pan- 
amanian people  began  Its  efforts  to  build 
what  was  then  called  the  Central  Highway, 
initiated  during  the  administration  of  Dr. 
Bellsarlo  Porras  and  continued  by  Mr.  Ro- 
dolfo Chlarl  and  Mr.  Rlcardo  J.  Alfaro.  Great 
was  the  effort  Involved  In  the  Initiation  of 
the  project  from  Mensab6  and  Aguadulce, 
in  a  creative  action  which  opened  the  nation 
to  progress,  development  and  the  utilization 
of  Its  natural  and  human  resources. 

Since  then,  organizations  such  as  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Inter  American  Highway  and  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  have  partici- 
pated In  the  procefs  of  constructing  the 
Central  Highway.  The  financing  and  con- 
struction of  this  project  Is  evident  proof  of 
the  effective  configuration  that  international 
cooperation  can  achieve. 

We  hereby  wish  to  express  our  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  decisive  and  valuable  aid 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
given  towards  the  financing  of  this  magnifi- 
cent feat,  the  extension  of  which,  from  Rio 
Rato  to  the  Costa  Rican  border.  Is  370  kil- 
ometers and  represents  an  Investment  of 
fifty  five  million,  one  hundred  eighty  seven 
thousand  dollars,  to  which  Panama  con- 
tributed the  sum  of  twenty  six  million,  one 
hundred  eighty  one  thousand  dollars,  and 
the  United  States,  twenty  nine  million 
dollars. 

I  must  mention  the  valuable  participation 
of  Mr.  Enrique  A.  Jimenez,  under  whose  gov- 
ernment the  studies  starting  at  Rio  Hato 
began  in  October.  1945,  as  well  as  of  those 
who  succeeded  him  In  office,  who  at  all  times 
gave  ample  backing  to   the   project,  which 


constitutes  one  of  the  highest  and  most  Im- 
porUnt  Investments  of  the  country.  Worthy 
of  special  mention  la  the  outstanding  per- 
formance of  Mr.  Tomas  Guardia  who.  with 
his  consecration,  dedication  and  enthusiasm. 
contributed  as  much  as  anyone  else  to  the 
realization  of  this  project.  The  Nation  owes 
this  meritorious  citizen  a  special  acknowl- 
edgement for  his  contribution  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Panamanian  road  system.  I 
must  recall  also  the  efforts  of  such  civic 
organizations  as  the  Lions  Club  and  the 
Rotary  Club,  which  promoted  a  national 
campaign  to  obtain  the  contribution  of  the 
private  sector  in  the  paving  of  a  sizeable  por- 
tion of  the  highway  In  the  provinces  of 
Chlrlqul  and  Cocl6. 

The  Inauguration  of  this  concrete  high- 
way, to  be  followed  by  the  construction  of  a 
new  highway  between  Chorrera  and  Panama 
which  my  administration  proposes  to  under- 
take, will  open  ample  opportunities  of  more 
efficient  communication  and  Insures  new  In- 
centives for  the  progress  of  the  nation. 

Building  roads  means  shortening  the  dis- 
tances between  peoples  and  nations.  The 
more  extensive  and  wider  the  roads  that  ex- 
tend their  routes  through  our  countries,  the 
more  united  we  will  be,  the  more  we  will 
understand  each  other,  deeper,  more  sincere 
and  closer  will  be  the  relationship  of  our 
friendship.  These  paths,  which  progress  turns 
into  solid  streaks  of  cement  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  products  and  commercial  trade,  are 
also  Incentives  for  the  embracing  of  cultures, 
for  learning  customs,  and  for  the  finding  of 
formulas  of  understanding  and  harmony  for 
political  and  social  Ideals  agreements. 

When  nations,  as  well  as  people,  have  the 
opportunity  of  converting  into  amicable 
knowledge  between  neighbors  the  relations 
heretofore  separated  by  distance  and  time, 
they  begin  to  discover  their  true  realities. 
And  this  mutual  understanding  brings  forth 
the  affinities  and  sympathies,  as  differences 
and  disagreements  tend  to  disappear,  above 
all  in  the  case  of  communities  that,  as  those 
on  our  continent,  are  united  by  roots  of  com- 
mon origin,  of  similar  history  and  of  paral- 
lel cultures. 

Political  divisions,  geographic  boimdarles. 
frontiers  of  one  kind  or  another,  even  though 
they  do  not  constitute  material  demarca- 
tions, tend  always  to  estrangement  and  mis- 
understanding. If,  besides  the  existence  of 
such  dividing  landmarks,  there  Is  also  the 
separation  caused  by  the  absence  of  means  of 
communication  which  permit  and  facilitate 
direct  inter-communlcatlon,  and  the  easy 
access  over  the  solid  and  firm  reality  of  the 
earth,  the  efforts  that  governments  and  pri- 
vate Initiatives  can  make  to  seek  closer  re- 
lationships yield  little  positive  and  lasting 
results.  It  is  these  highways,  over  which  the 
common  and  ordinary  man  can  transit  with- 
out making  great  efforts  nor  costly  sacrifices, 
that  truly  not  only  shorten  distances  but  also 
affirm  understanding  and  turn  into  tangible 
and  practical  realities  the  Ideals  of  brother- 
hood and  integration  such  as  those  set  forth 
by  the  visionary  genius  of  the  Liberator 
Simon  Bolivar. 

For  Panama,  this  project  means  that  the 
efforts  made  during  several  decades  to  open 
Its  doors  to  her  sister  nations  of  Central  and 
North  America  now  begin  to  be  an  effective 
reality.  With  its  termination,  we  are  saying 
to  the  neighboring  and  friendly  governments 
and  peoples  that,  with  the  same  sincerity 
with  which  we  opened  the  soil  of  our  coun- 
try in  order  to  shorten  marine  distances  and 
faclUtete  communlcatloms  between  conti- 
nents, we  also  open,  wide  open,  the  frontiers 
of  the  nation  so  that  through  them  those 
who  wish  to  know  us  and  enjoy  our  cordial 
friendship  and  our  humble  but  warm  hos- 
pitality, may  come  to  the  very  soul  and  heart 
of  Panama. 

The  termination  of  this  section  of  the  Pan 
American  Hlgffway,  which  Is  the  main  avenue 
of  the  land  communications  of  the  country, 
also  means  that  Panama  Is  advancing  firmly 


towards  its  own  Internal  Integration,  to- 
wards a  positive  association  of  all  regions 
and  all  sectors  with  the  active  life  of  prog- 
ress and  socio-economic  and  political  growth 
that  Is  on  an  accelerated  march  towards  a 
future  of  welfare  and  prosperity  for  our 
people. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  render  heartfelt 
tribute  to  the  thousands  of  laborers,  artisans, 
professionals  and  technicians,  both  national 
and  foreign,  who  have  contributed  their  ef- 
forts over  a  period  of  several  decades  to  the 
realization  of  this  project.  They  fought  to 
open  trails  through  the  Jungles,  to  span  the 
bridges  over  rivers,  to  build  the  road  that 
today  stands  as  a  hope  materializing  Into  im- 
pressive reality,  and  running  through  Pana- 
manian territory.  They  have  proven  that  in 
our  country  there  is  the  capacity  and  the 
natural  and  human  resources  to  solve  the 
most  difficult  problems  and  to  undertake  the 
most  complex  tasks,  the  duties  of  greatest 
responsibilities  to  ourselves  and  to  the  out- 
side world. 

I  am  sure  tliat  I  interpret  the  deepest  and 
most  sincere  feeling  of  my  people  when  I 
express  great  satisfaction  over  the  fact  that 
representative  personalities  from  Central 
and  North  American  countries  have  attended 
this  Inaugural  ceremony.  Having  them  with 
us  on  this  transcendental  occasion  means 
that  not  only  today  do  we  have,  as  always, 
their  solidarity  and  loyal  friendship,  but  also 
that  these  ties  will  grow  and  strengthen  as  a 
logical  consequence  of  the  process  of  im- 
provement and  development  to  which  coun- 
tries like  ours  are  dedicated. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
fortunate  that  this  monumental  and  use- 
ful highway  will,  in  the  words  of  Pres- 
ident Robles,  contribute  to  the  "process 
of  improvement  and  development"  of  the 
Americas. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR    COOPER   ON    THURSDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  reading  of  the  Journal  on 
Thursday  next,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TO  ESTABLISH  A  SPECIAL  COMMIS- 
SION   ON   CIVIL   STRIFE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  jolnUy 
with  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale]  ,  for  our- 
selves and  on  behalf  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney], 
the  Senator  from  NorthaDakota  [Mr 
BuRDicKl,  the  Senator  ffbm  Maryland 
[Mr  Tydings],  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  I  introduce  today  a 
joint  resolution  establishing  a  Special 
Commission  on  Civil  Strife,  authorizing 
the  Commission  established  to  investi- 
gate riots  and  civil  strife  in  cities  and 
urban  centers  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  report  and  make  recommendations 
on  an  emergency  basis  for  the  preven- 
tion of  such  riots  and  the  elimination  of 
the  causes  thereof. 

Mr  President,  smce  1961.  according 
to  information  compiled  for  me  by  the 
Library  of  Congress,  there  have  been 
about  128  riots  of  national  importance 
in  the  United  States.  Some  have  involved 
Negroes;  some  have  Involved  whites; 
some  have  Involved  both. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presl- 
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dent,  that  the  text  of  the  proposed  Joint 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred,  and.  in  accordance 
with  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  97 » 
establishing  a  Special  Commission  on 
Civil  Strife:  authorizing  the  Commission 
established  to  investigate  riots  and  civil 
strife  In  the  cities  and  urban  centers  of 
the  United  States  and  to  report  and 
make  recommendations  on  an  emer- 
gency basis  for  the  prevention  of  such 
riots  and  the  elimination  of  the  causes 
thereof,  introduced  by  Mr.  H.arris  ifor 
himself  and  other  Senators*,  was  re- 
ceived, read  fvice  by  Its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows : 

S.J   Res  97 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  o/  America 
in  Congress  as^em^yled, 

DCCLARATION  OF  POLICY 

SicriOK  1.  RloU)  and  civil  strife  In  many 
of  the  cltlea  and  urban  centers  of  the  United 
States  constitute  a  domestic  crisis  which 
must  b«  met  and  dealt  with  on  an  emer- 
gency basis. 

Smc.  2.  Lawlessness  and  violence  cannot 
be  tolerated  or  cendaned  in  the  American 
•oclety.  founded  on   law 

S«c.  3.  Equality  of  social,  economic  and 
political  opportunity  is  the  foundatif  n  of 
American  society  and  must  be  made  real, 
Immediately,  for  all  American  citizens. 

■STABLISHMENT  OF  COMMtSSION 

S«c.  4.  In  accordance  with  the  above-stated 
Declaration  of  Policy,  there  is  hereby  created 
a  Special  Commission  on  Civil  Strife  to  be 
composed  of  nine  members,  appointed  by 
tbe  President  of  the  United  States.  In  makir**^ 
•ucb  appointments,  the  President  shall  give 
due  consideration  to  the  need  for  representa- 
tion on  such  Commission  of  the  Executive. 
Legislative,  and  Judicial  Branches  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Municipal  and  State 
autborlttes  and  informed  citizens,  and  he 
alMill  also  give  consideration  to  appropriate 
representation  from  racial  groups  and  politi- 
cal parties. 

S«c.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  report  and  make  recommendations,  as 
hereinafter  provided,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  Senate  of  the  United  States,  for 
urgent  action  to  accomplish  the  fallowing  ob- 
jectives: (a)  the  establishment  immediately. 
of  regular  and  orderly  procedures  within  the 
Executive  Department  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, with  a  permanent  office  to  be  lo- 
cated m  the  Oftlce  of  Emergency  Planning  or 
as  may  determined,  for  advisory  services  and 
appropriate  Federal  action,  in  cooperation 
with  local  and  state  authorities,  to  prevent 
or  quell  riots  and  accompanying  lawlessness 
and  violence  immediately  upon  eruption  or 
threatened  eruption  of  the  same,  which 
procedures  could  be  called  into  operation 
rapidly  enough  in  the  earliest  stages  of  such 
disorder  or  threatened  disorder  as  to  ef- 
fectively prevent  or  limit  the  same;  (b)  Im- 
mediate action  required  for  the  elimination 
from  American  life  of  the  root  causes  of 
long-standing  bitterness  and  hostility  re- 
sulting from  existing  racial  discrimination 
and  inequality  of  social,  economic  and  po- 
litical opportunity;  and  ic)  immediate  ac- 
tion required  for  assistance  to  state  and 
local  authorities  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section  and  the  above-stated  Declara- 
tion of  Policy 

S«c.  8.  The  Commission  shall  make  Its  first 
preliminary  report  a-.d  recommendations,  as 


aereiU  provided,  witnin  one  (1)  month  from 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  and  shall  nuKe 
Its  ni.al  report,  as  herein  provided,  not  later 
than  six  (6)  mouths  from  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

ORGANIZATION    AND    OPERATION 

Sec.  7.  The  Commission  shall  elect  a 
Ch.ilrman  and  Vice  Chiilrrnan  from  among 
ita  members. 

Sec.  8.  (a>  The  Commission  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  and  flx  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel  as  It  deems  advis.Tble.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  civil 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  .imonded. 

(b)  The  Co.mmisslon  may  procure,  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  the 
clas.siflcatlon  laws,  temporary  and  intermit- 
tent cervices  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  author- 
ized for  the  departments  by  section  15  of 
the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (60  SUit.  810)  but 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  $75  per  diem  for  indi- 
viduals. 

(c)  The  Conrmilsslon  Is  authorized  to  ne- 
gotiate and  enter  into  contracts  with  private 
business  and  nonprofit  research  organiza- 
tions, including  universities  and  other  edu- 
cational institutions,  to  conduct  such  stud- 
lea  and  to  prepare  such  reports  as  the 
Commission  feels  necessary  In  order  to  dis- 
charge Its  duties. 

(d)  Financial  and  administrative  services 
(Including  those  related  to  budgeting,  ac- 
counting, flnanclal  reporting,  personnel,  and 
procurement!  may  be  provided  the  Commis- 
sion by  the  General  Services  Administration, 
for  which  payment  shall  be  made  in  advance, 
or  by  reimbursement,  from  funds  of  the 
Commission  in  such  amounts  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mlaalon  and  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services;  Prvy.d-d.  That  the  regulations  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  for  the 
collection  of  Indebtedness  '  f  personnel  re- 
sulting from  erroneous  pu/ments  i5  U.S.C 
46d)  shall  apply  to  the  collection  of  erro- 
neous payments  made  to  or  on  behalf  of  a 
Commission    employee,    and    regulations    of 

-satd  Administrator  for  the  administrative 
control  of  funds  (31  USC  665(gn  shall 
apply  to  appropriations  of  the  Commission : 
.4nd  provided  !urthrr.  That  the  Commission 
shall  not  be  required  to  prescribe  such 
regulations. 

SEC  9.  Five  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

COMPENSATION  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  10  (a)  Members  of  Congress —Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  are  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion In  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  as  Members  of  Congress,  but  they 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
them  In  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested 
in  the  Commission. 

(b)  Memper.-*  From  the  ExrctmvE 
Branch  — The  members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  serve  without  compensation  In 
addition  to  that  received  for  their  services  in 
the  executive  branch,  but  they  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
nei~essary  expenses  Incurred  by  them  In  the 
performance  of  the  duties  vested  In  the  Com- 
mission 

ici  Members  From  Private  Lirr — The 
members  from  private  life  shall  each  receive 
JlOO  per  diem  when  engaged  in  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  vested  in  the  Commis- 
sion, plus  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  In  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

POWERS    OF   THE    COMMISSION 

Sec  11  (a)  He\rincs  and  sessions — The 
Commission,  or  any  member  thereof,  may, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and 


act  at  such  times  and  places  and  take  such 
testimony,  as  the  Coniiiiission  or  such  mem- 
ber may  deem  advisable  Any  member  of  the 
Commission  may  administer  oaths  or  atfirma- 
tlons  to  witne.-^ses  .ippearing  before  the  Com- 
nasslon  or  before  biich  member. 

lb)  Obtaining  okku.  i.\l  d.\ta.-  The  Com- 
mlssiou  Is  authorized  to  secure  directly  from 
any  executive  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  commission,  oilice.  Independent  estab- 
lishment, or  instrumentality  information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act;  and  each  such  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commission. 
office,  independent  establishment,  or  instru- 
mentality Is  authorized  and  directed,  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  l.iw,  ,nj  furnish  such  in- 
formation, suggestions,  esuniatcs,  and  statis- 
tics directly  to  the  Commission,  upon  request 
made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman. 

expenses  of  the  commission 
Sec  12.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  6e 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Ac! 

termination  of  commission 
Sec.    13.    The    Commission    shall   cease  to 
exist   thirty  days   after  submitting  its  flnai 
report  as  required  by  this   Act. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  further  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  list  of  riots  compiled  by 
the  Library  of  Conercsd.  with  attached 
news  reports  and  other  articles  relating 
to  that  list. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  and 

attachments  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From   the   Library   of   Congress,   Legislative 

Reference  Service] 

Riots:    1961  to  September  25,  1966 

1961 

Birmingham,  Alabama,  May  14— a  white 
mob  attacked  "freedom  riders." 

Annlston,  Alabama,  May  14 — a  white  mob 
stoned  and  burned  a  bus  carrying  'freedom 
riders," 

Montgomery,  Alabama,  May  20 — a  white 
mob  atucked  "freedom  riders." 

Chicago,  Illinois,  June  27 — a  white  mob 
threatened  to  destroy  a  Lutheran  Church  to 
which  the  Red  Cro.ss  had  brought  Negro  fire 
refugees;  the  Negroes  were  taken  to  a  Negro 
church, 

Monroe.  North  Carolina.  August  27— a 
flght  occurred  between  white  persons  and 
Negroes  after  demonstrators,  including  "free- 
dom riders,"  began  to  picket  the  courthouse. 

McComb.  Mlssisfiippl,  November  29— a 
white  mob  attacked  Negroes  attempting  to 
desegregate  the  city  bus  terminal. 

1962 

IjOs  Angeles,  California,  April  27— a  battlt 
occurred  between  police  and  Black  Muslims 
after  a  policeman  was  attacked  when  he 
questioned  an  Individual  in  the  street 

Oxford,  Mississippi,  September  30-0ctob«r 
1— a  white  mob  attacked  U  S.  marshals  en- 
forcing compliance  with  court  orders  for  the 
registration  of  James  Meredith,  a  Negro,  at 
the  University  of  Mississippi;  rioting  was 
suppresaed  by  Federal  troops. 

Klaloch.  Missouri,  September  23-25— not- 
ing by  Negroes  in  an  all-Negro  village  oc- 
curred after  a  Negro  policeman  shot  to  death 
a  Negro  youth. 

Florence,  South  Carolina,  October  13— Ne- 
groes rioted  when  a  Negro  policeman  ar- 
rested a  Negro  woman. 

Washington.  DC.  November  22— NeP" 
students  atUcked  white  spectators  and  po- 
lice after  a  football   game  at  DC.  Stadium 

1963 

Birmingham,  Alabama,  May  12— Negro«« 
rioted  after  a  home  and  a  motel  owned  W 
Negro  leaders  were  bombed. 

Lexington.    North    Carolina.    June   6— N«- 
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groes  and  white  persons  battled;  racial  "liigh 
tension"  was  reported  as  the  cause. 

Savannah,  Georgia,  June  20 — Negroes  at- 
tacked police  and  damaged  property  after 
300  Negro  demonstrators  were  arrested. 

Savannah,  Georgia,  July  11 — Negroes  rioted 
after  70  Negro  demonstrators  were  arrested. 

Cambridge.  Maryland.  July  12— white 
people  reacted  violently  to  one  of  a  series  of 
demonstration  marches;  white  persons  In- 
vaded the  Negro  area;  shooting  became  wide- 
spread throughout  the  city. 

Charleston.  South  Carolina,  July  17 — Ne- 
groes attacked  police  after  the  latter  ar- 
rested demonstrators. 

Cambridge.  M.iryland,  July  20 — white  per- 
sons assaulted  National  Guardsmen  In  an  at- 
tempt to  Invade  a  Negro  area. 

Chicago.  Illinois.  July  29-August  2 — spo- 
radic vlolen.^e  by  white  persons  and  Negroes 
occurred  after  three  Negro  families  moved 
into  a  white  neighborhood. 

Chicago.  Illinois,  August  12 — Demonstrat- 
ors attacked  police  attempting  to  clear  a  con- 
struction site  of  obstructive  demonstrators. 

Birmingham,  Alabama.  August  20 — Ne- 
groes attacked  police  after  a  bomb  explixled 
in  the  garage  of  a  Negro  leader. 

Folcroft.  Pennsylvania,  August  30 — white 
persons  protesting  against  admission  of  a 
Negro  family  Into  a  housing  development 
damaged  the  family's  house  and  attacked 
police. 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  October  29 — 
Negroes  rioted  after  a  policeman  shot  to 
death  a  Negro  who  attacked  him  with  a 
knife.  I 

1964 

Jacksonville.  Florida,  March  24  and  days 
following — after  conviction  of  Negro  sit-ins 
and  shooting  to  death  of  a  Negro  woman  by 
a  sniper,  Negro  gangs  fought  police,  attacked 
white  persons,  damaged  property;  riot 
marked  first  major  use  of  Molotov  cocktails 
In  race  riots. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  April  7 — Negroes  attacked 
police  with  stones  and  other  missiles  after  a 
white  minister,  demonstrating  at  a  school 
construction  site,  was  run  over  and  killed  by 
a  bulldozer. 

Cambridge.  Maryland.  May  26 — Negroes 
attacked  National  Guardsmen  with  missiles 
when  the  soldiers  prevented  them  from  fight- 
ing with  a  group  of  white  persons. 

St.  Augustine,  Florida.  June  25 — segrega- 
tionists broke  through  police  line  and  at- 
tacked intcgratlonlst  demonstrators. 

Henderson.  North  Carolina.  July  12 — Ne- 
groes and  white  persons  fought  when  Negroes 
sought  service  at  a  truck-stop  restaurant. 

New  York  City  (Harlem  and  Brooklyn). 
N.Y..  July  18-23 — after  a  police  lieutenant 
shot  to  death  a  Negro  who  attacked  him 
^Mh  a  knife,  Negroes  attacked  police,  dam- 
sged  property,  and  looted. 

Rochester,  New  York,  July  24-25 — Negroes 
attacked  pnillce,  damaged  property  and 
looted  after  police  attempted  to  arrest  a  dis- 
orderly Negro. 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  August  2-4 — Ne- 
groes rioted  after  police  arrested  two  Negro 
women  for  fighting. 

Elizabeth.  New  Jersey,  August  11-13 — Ne- 
groes attacked  police  with  Molotov  cocktails, 
damaged  property;  not  sparked  by  any  ap- 
parent incident. 

Paterson,  New  Jersey,  August  11-14 — Ne- 
groes damaged  property;  no  apparent  reason 
for  noting, 

Dlxmoor,  Illinois,  August  15-17 — Negroes 
picketed  a  liquor  store  whose  white  owner 
had  accused  a  Negro  woman  of  stealing  a 
bottle;  the  picketing  degenerated  into  vio- 
lence In  which  both  Negroes  and  white  peo- 
ple took  part. 

Keansburg,  New  Jersey,  August  28 — white 
persons  and  Negroes  fought  after  a  young 
white  man  insulted  and  attacked  a  Negro. 

Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania.  August  28-31 — 
>  Negro  policeman,  later  aided  by  two  other 
ofllcers,  forcibly  arrested  a  Negro  woman  for 


public  disorder;  a  Black  Nationalist  leader 
excited  a  crowd  against  the  police  by  charg- 
ing fwUce  brutality;  Negroes  attacked  police, 
damaged  property,  and  looted. 

1965 

New  York  (Brooklyn),  N.T.,  February  17- 
18 — hundreds  of  Negro  students  taking  part 
In  a  school  boycott  conducted  by  the  Clty- 
wlde  Committee  for  Integrated  Schools  at- 
tacked police  with  bricks,  and  damaged 
property. 

Waterbury.  Connecticut,  March  26 — Ne- 
groes attacked  police  after  an  officer  arrested 
a  Negro  youth  who,  with  two  others,  was 
blocking  a  sidewalk  and  refused  to  move  on 
when  ordered  to  do  so. 

District  of  Columbia,  April  23— Negroes  at- 
tacked two  policemen  when  they  arrested  two 
Negroes  for  disorderly  conduct. 

Bogalusa,  Louisiana,  May  20 — white  per- 
sons attacked  Negroes  attempting  to  Inte- 
grate a  city  park. 

Paterson,  New  Jersey,  May  28 — Negroes  at- 
tacked two  policemen  when  they  arrested  a 
Negro  driver  for  speeding  and  hitting  parked 
cars. 

Bogalusa,  Louisiana,  May  29 — white  per- 
sons fought  with  Negro  demonstrators. 

Bogalusa,  Louisiana,  July  17 — white  per- 
sons attacked  Negro  demonstrators. 

Danbury,  Connecticut,  July  24 — Negro  and 
white  youths  fought  at  a  drlve-ln  restaurant. 

Sodufl,  New  York,  August  1 — ^Negroes  at- 
tacked two  policemen  when  they  shot  In  the 
leg  a  Negro  who  had  attempted  to  shoot  an 
officer  and  had  tried  to  flee  after  his  gun  mis- 
fired. 

Los  Angeles  (Watts).  California,  August 
11-17 — rioting  broke  out  after  policemen  ar- 
rested a  Negro  for  drunken  driving  and  re- 
sisting arrest  and  his  brother  and  mother 
for  attacking  them,  and  after  arresting  a 
young  Negro  woman  for  spitting  at  them  and 
a  man  for  inciting  to  violence.  Negroes  at- 
tacked police  and  white  persons,  damaged 
property,  and  looted. 

Chicago,  nilnols,  August  12-13 — Negroes 
attacked  white  persons  with  bottles,  bricks, 
and  rocks,  and  damaged  property.  The  sec- 
ond night's  rioting  occurred  after  a  fire 
truck  hit  a  traffic  standard  that  fell  and 
killed  a  Negro  woman. 

Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  August  25-26  (one 
night) — Negroes  broke  store  windows,  hurled 
fire  bombs,  and  threw  rocks  and  other  mis- 
siles at  fire  trucks;  an  Incident  said  to  have 
sparked  disturbances  was  (falsely)  alleged 
failure  of  police  ambulance  to  answer 
quickly  emergency  call  for  Negro. 

1966 

Birmingham,  Alabama,  January  11 — Negro 
students  stoned  police  after  civil  rights 
workers  urged  them  to  leave  classes  and 
join  a  demonstration. 

Tuskegee,  Alabama,  January  15 — Negro 
students  damaged  property  after  a  Negro 
student  was  arrested  for  fighting. 

Los  Angeles  (Watts),  California,  March 
15 — Negroes  attacked  white  persons,  dam- 
aged property,  and  looted. 

Lorman  (Alcorn  A  and  M  College) ,  Mis- 
sissippi. April  4 — Negro  youths  attacked 
police  acting  to  halt  a  demonstration. 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  11 — Negro  stu- 
dents stoned  police  cars,  ambulances  and 
private  cars,  and  other  property  after  visit- 
ing Glen  Echo   Amusement  Park. 

Los  Angeles  (Venice,  WlUowbrook).  Cali- 
fornia, May  8 — Negroes  attacked  police  with 
rocks  and  bottles. 

Bakersfield.  California,  May  22-23— Negroes 
threw  rocks  and  firebombs. 

Los  Angeles  (Watts),  California.  May  23— 
Negroes  attacked  police  and  white  persons 
after  police  arrested  a  Negro  for  throwing 
a  rock  at  a  police  car. 

Philadelphia.  Mississippi.  June  21— White 
persons  attacked  demonstrators;  later,  at 
least  one  shot  was  flred  by  a  white  man  Into 
a  group  of  Negroes,  and  Negroes  fired  back. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  24 — Negroes  threw 
rocks  at  cars  and  damaged  other  property; 
white  motorists  shot  and  wounded  a  Negro 
youth. 

Cordele,  Georgia,  June  29 — Negroes  and 
white  youths  exchanged  gunfire  for  90  min- 
utes; tension  had  risen  alter  a  racial  con- 
frontation at  an  integrated  swimming  pool 
several  days  before. 

Omaha,  Nebraska,  July  2-6 — Negroes  threw 
rocks  at  police  cars,  damaged  property,  and 
looted;   no  Initial  Incident  reported. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  July  4-6 — Negro  youths 
threw  rocks  in  a  public  park  on  two  succes- 
sive nights. 

Chicago,  Illinois,  July  12-15 — Rioting  be- 
gan after  police  turned  off  fire  hydrants  In 
a  Negro  area.  Negroes  claimed  hydrants  were 
left  on  in  adjoining  Italian  area — police  had 
turned  off  hydrants  In  both  areas,  but  resi- 
dents in  Italian  area  turned  them  back  on 
at  night.  Negroes  attacked  police  and  fire- 
men with  firearms,  firebombs,  and  other  mis- 
siles, damaged  property,  and  looted. 

South  Bend,  Indiana,  July  17 — Rioting  oc- 
curred In  a  Negro  neighborhood,  involving 
throwing  of  stones,  bricks,  bottles;  not 
evidently  sparked   by   any  incident. 

Jacksonville,  Florida,  July  18-19 — a  Negro 
demonstration  developed  into  a  riot  in  which 
Negroes  attacked  white  persons  and  damaged 
property  with  rocks  and  flret>ombs. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  18-22 — Negroes  at- 
tacked police  and  firemen  wltJi  firearms,  dam- 
aged property  with  missiles  and  firebombs, 
and  looted;  rioting  was  apparently  spon- 
taneous. 

Brooklyn,  New  York,  July  21-23 — Negroes 
fought  white  people  and  police  with  firearms, 
firebombs,  and  other  missiles;  rioting  was 
preceded  by  outbreaks  of  violence  one  to  two 
weeks  previous. 

Baltimore,  Maryland,  July  28-29 — white 
youths  invaded  a  Negro  area  and  attacked 
residents;  battles  between  Negroes  and  whites 
ensued. 

North  AmltyvUle,  New  York.  July  28— Ne- 
groes threw  stones  and  bottles  at  police  after 
a  meeting  to  Improve  poUce-commimlty  re- 
lations; violence  was  apparently  spontaneous. 

Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey.  July  30-August 
2 — Puerto  Rlcan  youths  threw  rocks  and  bot- 
tles in  the  streets  for  four  consecutive  nights; 
no  triggering  Incidents  reported. 

Los  Angeles  (Watts),  California,  July  31 — 
Negroes  attacked  police  with  bricks  and  bot- 
tles. 

Pacolma,  California,  July  31 — Negroes  at- 
tacked police  with  rocks  and  bottles. 

Chicago,  nilnols,  July  30.  31,  Augtist  3.  5. 
7 — white  people  attacked  police  and  marchers 
demonstrating  for  open  housing  with  rocks 
and  bottles,  and  set  fire  to  demonstrators' 
cars. 

Providence.  Rhode  Island,  August  1-2 — 
fighting  between  Negroes  and  police  occurred 
on  two  nights  after  Negroes  held  a  "black 
power"  meeting. 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  August  3-4 — Ne- 
gro youths  damaged  property  on  consecutive 
nights. 

Menlo  Park,  California,  August  5 — Negro 
youths  attacked  police  with  rocks  and  bottles. 

Lansing.  Michigan.  August  7-8 — white 
youths  attacked  Negroes,  and  Negroes  re- 
acted by  damaging  property  with  bricks  and 
other  missiles,  throwing  firebombs  at  passing 
cars,  and  attacking  white  youths. 

Detroit,  Michigan,  August  9-10 — Negro  and 
white  youths  fought  each  other  in  a  racially 
mixed  neighborhood;  bricks  and  firebombs 
were  thrown. 

Grenada,  Mississippi,  August  8-10— white 
persons  hurled  cherry  bombs,  pieces  of  metal 
and  other  missiles  at  civil  rights  demonstra- 
tors. 

Muskegon,  Michigan,  August  13— a  large 
crowd,  mostly  Negroes,  gathered  around  a 
police  car  answering  a  call  at  a  hotel  where 
Negroes  reportedly  attacked  white  persons; 
a  police  officer  was  struck  In  the  face;  after 
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police  dispersed  the  crowd,  a  group  damaged 
property  and  looted. 

District  of  Columbia  (Anacostlai.  August 
13 — Negro  youths  roamed  streets  throwing 
rocks  after  arrest  of  a  robbery  suspect; 
August  16 — Negro  youths  threw  rocks,  bot- 
tles, flreworlcs  at  I'lth  Precinct  Police  S*a- 
tlon  House  after  police  arrested  a  youth; 
Negro  youths  threw  bricks  at  passing  cars 
and  buses. 

Waukegan.  Illinois.  August  27-28  (three 
nights,  with  two  riots  In  one  12-hour  pe- 
riod)— Negroes  attacked  cars  with  firebombs 
(six  jMkssengers  in  a  passing  car  were  burned  i 
and  other  missiles  and  damdged  other  prop- 
erty; triggering  Incident  was  apparently  the 
arrest  of  a  Negro  youth  for  throwing  a  bottle 
In  the  street. 

Los  Angeles  i Watts).  California.  August 
29 — Negroes  attacked  jjoUcemen  who  sought 
to  question  them;  other  Negroes  attacked 
policemen  when  they  tried  to  stop  a  flgh'. 

Dayton,  Ohio.  September  1 — Negroes  stoned 
buses,  damaged  propverty.  and  looted,  after 
motorists,  reportedly  white,  shot  to  death  a 
Negro. 

Jackson,  Michigan.  August  31-September 
1 — Negroes  and  white  men  fought  pach  other, 
and   cars   and   other   property   were   stoned. 

Atlanta,  Georgia.  September  6 — Negroes 
damaged  cars,  including  two  p)ollce  cars, 
after  a  pollcenaan  shot  and  wounded  a  Negro 
suspected  of  car  theft:  September  10-12 — 
Negroes  threw  rocks  and  firebombs  on  three 
consecutive  nights  after  a  white  motorist 
shot  a  Negro  to  death  and  wounded  another. 


[Summarized  from  press  reports) 
Riots  ik  thb  UNrrrn  St.\te.s — Septtmbbr  27, 
1966-  Ji-NE  22,  1967* 
Son  Francisco.  California,  September  27, 
1966:  Several  hundred  Negroes  set  fires, 
broke  store  windows,  looted  stores  and  threw 
rocks  at  police  cars,  following  a  white  police- 
man's shooting  of  a  Negro  youth  running 
from  a  stolen  car  Three  policemen,  a  fireman 
and  a  grocer  were  hurt  by  flying  rocks  and 
bottles.  (Police  shooting  of  the  young  Negro 
was  later  declared  by  a  coroner's  Jury  to  be 
Justifiable. ) 

San  Francisco.  California.  September  28, 
1966:  Riots  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  city. 
One  newspaper  reported  "They  are  shooting 
at  anyone  that  is  white".  National  Guard 
troops  were  used  to  restore  some  order.  More 
than  80  persons  were  Injured. 

St.  Louis.  Missouri,  September  28,  1966 
Roving  Negroes  threw  rocks  and  ."smashed 
store  windows  following  the  shooting  of  a 
Negro  prisoner  by  a  policeman  (An  Inte- 
grated coroners  Jury  later  found  the  shoot- 
ing to  be  "Justifiable  homicide." 

Oakland,  California.  October  19.  1966:  Bands 
of  Negroes  smashed  store  windows,  looted. 
started  fires  with  ga-sollne  bombs,  and  as- 
saulted passersby  aft^er  arrest  of  a  Negro 
woman  for  a  traffic  violation.  Forty-seven 
biislnese  firms  were  damaged,  5  whites  were 
beaten  In  East  Oakland  Five  white  teachers 
and  3  white  students  were  beaten  In  Castle- 
mont  High  School 

Clearicater.  Florida,  November  I,  1966:  An 
estimated  400  Negroes  eng-aged  In  vandalism 
and  threw  rocks  at  cars  driven  by  white 
persons. 

Ossining,  New  York,  November  t.  1966: 
About  400  Negro  youths  rioted,  smashed 
store  windows,  stomped  one  policeman  un- 
conscious and  Injured  6  other  policemen. 

Tuskegee.  .Alabarna,  December  9,  1966: 
About  700  Negro  students  at  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute looted  a  liquor  store.  .=;mashed  windows 
and  rioted  for  3  hours.  The  Negroes  were 
said  to  have  been  "unhappy"  over  court 
acquittal  of  a  white  man  accused  of  fatally 
Shooting  a  student  of  the  Institute. 


•  Supplementing  a  list  prepared  In  the  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  covering  the  period  1961  to  Septem- 
ber 25,  1966. 


Naihvtlle,  Tennessee.  April  10.  1967: 
Several  hundred  Negro  students  of  Plsk  Uni- 
versity and  Tennessee  A.  and  I  Suite  Uni- 
versity rlot.ed  on  the  nights  of  .\pril  8,  9.  and 
10  Snipers  fired  at  policemen  At  least  17  per- 
sf>ns  were  Injured  On  April  10  the  Tennes- 
see House  of  Representatives,  the  Nashville 
Banner  and  some  Negro  leaders  blamed  the 
riots  on  the  presence  of  "black  power"  advo- 
cate Stokeley  Carmlchael.  Two  of  his  aides 
were  arrested  f^^r  inciting  to  riot.  The  Ten- 
nessee House  of  Representatives  p;uised  a 
resolution  iisklng  the  US  ImmlgraUon  and 
N.rurallzatlon  Service  to  deport  him  to 
Tnnldad,  his  birthplace. 

Cle:  eland.  Ohio.  April  16.  1967  Violence 
erupted  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Cleve- 
land's Bast  .side  Hough  area  (predominantly 
NegP))  A  rash  of  rock  throwing,  st<jre  win- 
dow  smashing   and    looting  was   reported 

Loui  vtlle,  Kentucky.  April  20.  1967:  Po- 
lice fired  tear  gas  Into  a  crowd  of  more  than 
1.000  hostile  whites  who  were  taunting  open 
housing  demonstrators.  The  mob  retaliated 
by  hurling  a  barrage  of  bricks  and  bottles. 

Washington.  DC.  April  28.  1967:  Three 
white  persons  riding  In  a  truck  which  gave 
out  of  gas,  and  a  Negro  who  tried  to  help 
them,  were  "severely  beaten"  by  a  gang  of 
about  60  Negroes  In  Northeast  Washington. 
Wichita,  Kan:.cs  May  10.  1967  A  gang  of 
Negroes  beat  two  white  high  school  .ithletes 
and  set   fire   to  a  business  establishment. 

Jackscm.  Mi.^stssfippi.  May  11.  1967:  Nation- 
al Guard  infantry  was  used  to  quell  a  riot 
ral'ed  by  1,000  Negroes  at  Jackson  State 
College  In  protest  against  the  arrest  of  a 
speeding  motorist  by  two  Negro  policemen. 
One  Negro  w;is  fatally  wounded. 

San  Francisco.  California.  May  15.  1967: 
Gangs  of  roving  Negro  youths  stoned  auto- 
mobiles Other  Incidents  of  violence  and 
vandalism.  Including  breaking  of  store  win- 
dows and  theft,  were  reported,  also  assault 
on  white  students  by  Negro  youths  In  two 
high  schi^ols. 

Hoiisron.  Texas.  May  16  and  17.  1967:  Hun- 
dreds of  students  rioted  at  predominantly 
Negro  Texas  Southern  University  One  po- 
liceman was  killed  and  two  others  shot  The 
foreman  of  the  grand  Jury  said  the  trouble 
was  caused  by  "a  few  agitators." 

Chicago.  Illinois.  May  21.  1967-  A  crowd  of 
Negroes  threw  stones  and  bottles  at  pwUce 
during  a  two-hour  disturbance  following  a 
memorial  service  for  the  Black  Nationalist 
leader  Malcolm  X  Three  policemen  and  other 
persons  were  Injured.  Thirty  persons  were 
charged  with  inciting  to  not. 

Clearwater.  Florida.  June  4,  1967:  About 
200  rock- throwing  Negroes  rioted  following 
an  attempt  by  a  white  policeman  to  aid  a 
Negro  police  officer  trying  to  break  up  a  fight 
between  two  Negro  men. 

Boston.  .Xfassachu^etts.  June  5.  1967:  A  "sit- 
in"  by  a  group  of  women  welfare  recipients 
erupted  Into  a  4-nlt;ht  riot  as  "more  than 
1000  "  persons  hurled  stones  and  bottles,  and 
fired  and  looted  stores  In  a  predominantly 
Negro  neighborhood  About  7.)  persons.  In- 
cluding 29  policemen,  were  Injured. 

Philadtlphia.  Perinsyliania  June  11.  1967: 
Brtck-and-bijttle-thrnwlng  rioting  in  a  Negro 
section  followed  a  dispute  over  a  rug  Four 
policemen  were  injured. 

Pratfiville.  Alabama.  June  12.  1967:  Negroes 
angered  by  the  arrest  of  Stokely  Carmlchael 
ex:-hani;ed  gunfire  with  police  for  3  hours. 
Ten  Negroes  were  charged  with  Inciting  a 
riot. 

Tampa.  Florida.  June  13.  1967  Two  nights 
of  rioting  in  a  60-square-block  Negro  district 
occurred  after  a  policeman  shot  and  killed 
a  Negro  burglary  suspect  who  refused  to  halt. 
Rioters  set  fire  to  an  entire  block,  smashed 
windows  and  raided  stores.  Including  a  gun 
shop,  in  a  4-b!ock  area,  and  shot  at  p>ollcc. 
Roving  mobs  chanted  "Get  Whltey,  get 
Whltey".  (The  .shooting  of  the  burglary  sus- 
t>ect  was  later  ruled  Justifiable  by  the  states 
attorney  ) 


Cincinnati.  Ohio.  June  13.  1967:  "Thou- 
sands" of  teen-agers  and  young  adults  rioted 
In  three  of  the  city's  predominantly  Negro 
sections,  hurling  Molotov  cocktails,  smasli- 
Ing  store  windows,  looting,  and  starting 
fires.  Eight  persons.  Including  2  policemen 
and  2  firemen,  were  reported  injured.  Dam- 
age was  estimated  at  more  than  Jl  million. 

Dayton.  Ohio.  June  14.  1967:  Gangs  of 
Negro  youths  smashed  shop  windows  and 
threw  rocks  following  a  speech  by  Rap 
Brown,  head  of  the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating   Committee. 

Atlanta.  Georgia.  June  22.  1967:  'Violence 
erupted  on  6  blocks  of  the  predominantly 
Negro  Dixie  Hills  section  during  the  nlghti 
of  June  18-21  Inclusive.  Snipers  shot  at  po- 
lice and  roving  bands  of  Negroes  tossed  brlcki 
and  bottles,  set  fires  and  looted  stores  after 
black  power  advocate  Stokely  Carmlchael 
exhorted  those  attending  a  rally,  telling  them 
"we  need  to  be  beating  heads."  One  Negro 
man  was  killed  and  3  other  persons  were  In- 
jured during  a  clash  between  fwUce  and 
residents.  Militant  advocates  of  "black 
jxjwer"  branded  as  "traitors"  Negro  youth 
patrols  that  were  organized  to  help  the  peace 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  July  18,  1967] 
Majos    1967    RioTs— 19    CrriES    Hrr   by   Vio- 
lence   Beginning    in    M.^y 

Outbreaks  of  Negro  violence  In  the  Nation 
during  1967: 

Omaha — About  200  Negro  youths  smashed 
windows,  looted  stores  and  damaged  police 
cars  April  12  in  ghetto  shopping  center 
Twenty-one  persons  arrested 

Houston — One  policeman  was  killed  and 
two  others  injured  In  rioting  on  campus  of 
Texas  Southern  University,  a  predominantly 
Negro  school.  May  16  17.  Police  arrested  489 
students  In  mass  campus  roundup. 

Chicago— Ten  persons.  Including  three 
policemen.  Injured  In  May  21  melee  touched 
off  when  two  white  women  tried  to  partici- 
pate In  Black  Nationalist  ceremony  honor- 
ing late  Malcolm  X.  Twenty-two  persons  ar- 
rested. Police  arrested  37  persons  In  May  30 
racial  battle  In  suburban  forest  preserve. 

Nashville — Students  of  three  predomlna.nt- 
ly  Negro  colleges,  ch;\rglng  police  brutality, 
rioted  for  three  nights  starting  April  8.  Two 
persons  wounded  In  rock  and  bottle  attacks 
on  police. 

Jackson.  Miss.— Police  arrest  of  a  Negro 
student  sparked  two  nights  of  rioting  near 
Jackson  State  College  May  12-13.  One  Negro 
was  killed  In  sporadic  gunfire.  National 
Guard  restored  order. 

Boston — One  hundred  persons  Injured  dur- 
ing four  days  of  racial  violence  In  Roxbury 
district  June  2  5.  Police  arrested  73  persons. 
Damage  estimated  at  SI  million. 

Tampa,  Fla  — A  white  policeman  shot  a 
Negro  burglary  suspect  June  11  and  Negro 
mobs  stormed  through  streets,  smashing 
vrtndows.  setting  fires,  stoning  motorist*. 
More  than  100  persons  arrested.  Damage  esti- 
mated at  $2  million  before  peace  restored  by 
National  Guard. 

PrattvlUe.  Ala  —Snipers  exchanged  gun- 
fire with  police  after  .arrest  of  Stokely 
Carmlchael  for  disturbing  the  peace  on  J'jne 
11.  Three  policemen  and  a  dog  handler 
wounded.  National  Guardsmen  arrested  10 
persons. 

Cincinnati— National  Guard  called  out  to 
quell  Negro  rioting  June  12  16  that  brought 
365  arrests,  one  death,  six  Injuries  and  t2 
mllUou  in  damage.  Violence  flared  again  July 
3-5,  bringing  19  arrests  and  $1  million  dam- 
age. 

Lansing.  Mich  Negro  gangs  on  West  Sloe 
hurl  rocks  and  bottles  at  police.  Injuring 
ttiree  persons.  Two  youths  arrested. 

Atlanta — Rioting  brtike  out  In  Dixie  HlH' 
June  19  after  address  by  Carnilch.iel  at  ralW 
protesting  shooting  nf  Negro  >outh  by  Negro 
policeman.  One  Negro  killed  and  th.ree  others 
Injured  in  three  nights  of  street  skirmishing. 

Buffalo — More  than  100  persons  injured 
and    240    arrested    during    three    nights   ol 
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Negro  rioting  June  27-29.  Conservative  dam- 
age estimate  from  fires,  looting  and  vandal- 
Ism  was  $250,000. 

Des  Moines — Rock  and  bottle  throwing 
melee  involving  Negro  gangs  July  2  resulted 
in  six  arrests.  Recurrence  of  violence  July  16 
brings  17  arrests. 

Kansas  City.  Mo. — Police  used  tear  gas  to 
duperse  150  Negroes  July  9  at  a  park  after 
crowd  dented  police  cars  and  broke  windows 
with  rocks  ai.d  bottles.  Eleven  persons  ar- 
rested, one  Injured. 

Waterloo.  Iowa — Negroes  stoned  passing 
cars  and  looted  some  stores  July  10  In  an 
outgrowth  of  two  previous  nights  of  minor 
disturbances.  Five  persons  were  injured. 

Erie,  Pa. — Negro  youths,  apparently  after  a 
police  breakup  of  a  street-corner  dice  game, 
smashed  car  windows  and  threw  bottles  at 
police  July  12-13.  Nine  youths  arrested. 

Hartford,  Conn.— Eleven  policemen  were 
Injured  In  Negro  fiareups  July  12-13.  Bricks 
and  Molotov  cocktails  thrown  through  six 
store  windows.  Twenty  persons  arrested. 

Newark — Twenty-four  persons,  all  but  two 
of  them  Negroes,  died  in  a  flareup  of  racial 
noting  highlighted  by  sniping  and  looting. 
More  than  1600  persons  were  arrested  In  the 
rioting  which  broke  out  Wednesday  night 
and  entered  its  sixth  day  Monday. 

Plainfield,  N,J. — A  policeman  was  shot  to 
death  with  his  own  pistol  Sunday  in  the 
third  day  of  racial  violence  In  which  more 
than  50  persons  have  been  arrested  or  in- 
jured. 

Waterloo.  Iowa.  | 

Detroit.  Mich. 

Cambridge,  Md. 

(Prom  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
Jime26. 1967] 
Riot  Se.\son— How   Hot  Will   It   Get? 
Violence  spread  across  America,  breaking 
out  In  city  after  city.  This  time,  much  of  It 
was   accompanied    by    angry    talk    of    race 
war,   threats   of    more    to    come    from    riot 
leaders.  There  were  signs  that  this  riot  season 
might  become  the  worse  one  yet.  i 

the  spread  of  racial  violencb 
These  27  cities  have  been  hit  by  outbursts 
of  racial  violence  in  1967: 


East 


Boston,  Mass. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Rochester.  N.T. 


Sotif?i 


Tampa,  Fla. 
PrattvlUe.  Ala. 
Montgomery.  Ala. 
Clearwater,  Fla. 
LoulsvlUe,  Ky. 

Midicest 


Houston,  Tex. 
Jackson.  Miss. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 


I 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Chicago,  m. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Wichita,  Kans. 
Lansing.  Mich. 


MassUlon,  Ohio 
Dayton.  Ohio 
Youngsto'wn,  Ohio 
Maywood.  HI. 
Mlddletown,  Ohio 


West 

Los  Angeles.  Calif.  San  Diego,  Calif. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  Vallejo^allf. 
Sacramento,  Calif.  -  | 

In  a  single  week  In  mid-June — 

Negroes  rioted,  burned  and  looted  In 
Cincinnati,   Ohio,   and  Tampa,   Fla. 

Negroes  fought  a  gun  battle  with  police  In 
PrattvlUe,  Ala.,  and  marched  against  police 
barricades  in  Alabama's  capital  city,  Mont- 
gomery. 

Gangs  of  Negro  youths  rampaged  In  the 
streets  of  Dayton,  Mlddletown  and  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  and  Maywood,  111.,  threw  rocks 
»t  police  In  Lansing,  Mich.,  and  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Negroes  hurled  bricks  and  bottles  at  fire- 
men on  the  fringes  of  Watts,  the  Los  Angeles 
ttotareaof  1965. 

National  Guard  troops  were  called  to  ac- 
tion In  Tampa,  PrattvlUe,  Montgomery  and 
Cincinnati. 


"If  fired  upon,  return  fire  and  shoot  to 
kill,"  was  the  order  given  to  National  Guards- 
men In  Ohio. 

SPREADING    VIOLENCE 

By  June  17,  outbreaks  of  racial  violence 
had  occurred  In  27  cities — with  the  predicted 
"long,  hot  summer"  still  ahead. 

Involved  In  the  spreading  outbreaks  of 
June  were  Stokely  Carmlchael,  militant 
agitator  for  "black  power,"  and  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee  (SNCC) 
which  he  once  headed. 

Mr.  Carmlchael  was  arrested  in  PrattvlUe, 
June  11,  where  police  quoted  him  as  saying: 
"We  came  here  to  tear  this  town  up  and 
weTe  going  to  tear  It  up." 

The  next  day,  the  new  SNCC  chairman. 
Rap  Brown,  said: 

"We  recognize  and  accept  yesterdby's  ac- 
tion by  racist  white  America  as  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  ...  We  are  calling  for  full  re- 
taliations from  the  black  community  across 
America." 

Rap  Brown  and  the  man  he  calls  his 
"minister  of  defense."  WlUle  Ricks,  turned 
up  In  Dayton  just  before  Negro  violence 
erupted  there  on  June  14.  Mr.  Brown  told 
a  Negro  gathering. 

"How  can  you  be  nonviolent  In  America, 
the  most  violent  country  In  the  world?  You 
better  shoot  that  man  to  death;  that's  what 
he's  doing  to  you." 

"Defense  Minister"  Ricks,  after  the  meet- 
ing. Informed  newsmen  that  he  and  Mr. 
Brown  were  In  Dayton  "to  make  white  men 
get  on  their  knees." 

TOWARD    A    RACE    'WAR? 

Mr.  Brown  told  "The  Dayton  Dally  News" 
that  the  U.S.  "seems  headed  for  a  race  war 
between  the  blacks  and  the  whites." 

On  Jtme  15,  Mr.  Brown  turned  up  In  riot- 
torn  Cincinnati  and  told  a  cheering  audience 
of  Negroes : 

"SNCC  has  declared  war." 

As  violence  spread  from  city  to  city,  slgni 
appeared  of  more  vlo'-nce  to  come. 

The  National  Welfare  Rights  Movement 
announced  it  wUl  promote  demonstrations  In 
25  cities  on  June  30  to  protest  alleged  Inade- 
quacies of  welfare  payments.  One  such  dem- 
onstration by  an  affiliated  group  touched  off 
four  days  of  Negro  rioting  In  Boston  In  early 

Jime. 

A  "New  York  Times"  survey  found : 

"Throughout  upstate  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey and  Connecticut,  dissatisfaction  and 
pent-up  anger  scar  Negro  communities  on 
such  Issues  as  schools.  Jobs,  housing  and,  less 
often,  police  relations." 

Officials  in  many  cities  moved  to  detect 
rumbUngs  of  trouble  In  Negro  neighborhoods 
and  head  off  the  development  of  large-scale 
riots. 

President  Johnson,  on  June  13,  expressed 
concern  and  said:  "We  are  trying  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  1  *  co-operation  with  the  cities, 
the  counties,  the  States  and  private  employ- 
ers to  minimize  the  tensions  that  exist." 

Ohio's  Republican  Oovernor,  James  A. 
Rhodes,  criticized  the  Federal  Government's 
programs  against  racial  unrest  as  "haphazard 
and  inept." 

Official  attitudes  hardened  as  Negro  atti- 
tudes grew  more  belligerent. 

S'rRONG  STAND  IN  OHIO 

Oovernor  Rhodes  declared  that  Ohio  will 
not  permit  "professional  agitators,  looters 
and  hoodlums"  to  run  riot.  He  announced 
that  in  the  future  the  Ohio  National  Guard 
will  be  called  out  to  quell  disturbances 
whether  such  action  Is  requested  by  local 
officials  or  not. 

In  Congress,  three  Southern  Representa- 
tives moved  to  force  an  antlrtot  bill  out  of 
committee  onto  the  House  floor  for  an  early 
vote. 

"How  much  more  looting  and  killing  Is 
going  to  take  place  before  we  act?"  asked 
Representative  William  Cramer  (Rep.),  of 
Florida. 


Mr.  Cramer  cited  Mr.  Carmichael's  pres- 
ence in  Alabama  and  said  that  representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality 
(CORE)  had  been  In  Tampa.  He  told  the 
House : 

"Let's  not  kid  ourselves.  This  Is  a  national 
conspiracy.  These  things  don't  Just  happen." 

SUMMIT  conference 

In  the  midst  of  the  June  rioting,  nine  clvll- 
rights  leaders  came  together  In  a  "summit 
conference"  and  announced  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  unity  that  they  have  achieved  In 
years  of  dissension. 

They  agreed  to  co-operate  In  a  Joint  attack 
on  what  they  called  the  "underlying  cause«" 
of  unrest:  "inequality  and  injustice." 

Cleveland,  highly  regarded  as  a  potential 
riot  spot,  was  picked  by  the  civil-rights  lead- 
ers as  their  No.  1  target.  There,  they  said, 
they  hope  to  provide  a  "working  model"  for 
co-ordinated  programs  in  other  trouble 
spots. 

This  is  the  fourth  consecutive  summer  to 
be  marked  by  Negro  riots.  Seldom  if  ever 
before  has  trouble  broken  out- In  so  many 
spots  in  so  short  a  time. 

•Violence  began  on  Sunday.  June  11,  in 
PrattvlUe,  a  county  seat  near  Montgomery, 
Ala.  It  was  set  off  by  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Car- 
mlchael on  a  charge  of  disorderly  conduct 
after  he  allegedly  threatened  a  police  officer 
outside  a  clvll-rlghts  rally  at  a  church. 

GUARD    MOVES    IN 

Shots  were  fired  at  patrol  cars.  Three  offi- 
cers and  a  dog  handler  were  wounded.  A  gun 
fight  developed  and  150  National  Guardsmen 
were  sent  to  the  scene.  They  surrounded  a 
house  that  appeared  to  be  a  center  of  resist- 
ance and  arrested  10  of  its  25  occupants. 
The  fighting  ended. 

Negroes  then  marched  on  the  State  capltol 
in  Montgomery.  National  Guards  turned 
them  back  one  day,  police  barricades  stopped 
them  the  next. 

Mr    Carmlchael  told  the  marchers: 

"These  white-helmeted  cops  are  your 
enemies." 

Tampa  exploded  on  June  12.  after  a  poUce- 
man  shot  a  Negro  youth  running  from  the 
scene  of  a  burglary.  ,      ^      ^    ^„ 

For  three  nights,  Negroes  by  the  hundreds 
rampaged  through  the  city's  slum  areas, 
setting  fires,  looting  stores  and  beating  white 

^^norida's  Governor  Claude  Kirk  sent  In  500 
National  Guardsmen  to  aid  350  police  and  150 
armed  deputies  In  battling  the  mobs. 

NEGROES    HELP    END    RIOT 

Tampa  officials  credited  a  squad  of  150 
voung  Negroes  with  helping  to  end  the  vio- 
lence. The  youths  toured  the  Negro  areas, 
telling  potential  troublemakers;  "We  don  t 
need  no  more  trouble." 

When  the  battle  of  Tampa  ended,  more 
than  100  Negroes  had  been  arrested,  20  per- 
sons injured,  several  buildings  burned  and 
looted.  „       ..    . 

An  official  inquiry  brought  the  ruling  that 
the  shooting  which  started  the  trouble  was 
"Justifiable  homicide." 

Cincinnati  also  erupted  on  June  12.  That 
trouDle  followed  the  murder  conviction  of  a 
Negro  and  the  arrest  of  a  picket  protesting 
the  conviction. 

Roving  gangs  of  Negroes  set  fires  with 
"Molotov  cocktails,"  threw  bricks  and  rocks 
through  store  windows,  looted  stores,  at- 
tacked automobiles. 

After  National  Guardsmen  with  bayonets 
and  policemen  with  riot  guns  broke  up  the 
mobs,  Negroes  switched  their  tactics  to  hit- 
and-run  raids. 

In  Cincinnati's  four  days  of  violence, 
dozens  of  persons  were  Injured,  more  than 
260  were  arrested.  Damage  was  estimated  at 
nearly  2  million  dollars. 

FROM     CITY     TO    CrTT 

Prom  Cincinnati,  trouble  spread  to  Eteyton, 
Youngstown  and  Mlddletown,  Ohio. 
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In  Dayton,  city  oflBclals  said  a  show  of 
poUcA  strength  prevented  vandalism  from 
turning  Into  a  riot.  Last  year  It  took  National 
Ouard  troops  to  put  down  a  not  in  Eteyton. 

The  Negro  rampage  In  Maywood.  Ill  .  was 
Interpreted  as  a  demand  by  Negro  youngsters 
lor  a  swimming  pool. 

At  mJd-June.  Los  Angeles  and  Philadel- 
phia, scenes  of  majcr  riots  In  the  past,  hid 
escaped  with  comparatively  small  outbursts. 

In  Warren.  Mich.,  there  was  racial  trouble 
of  another  kind.  White  neighbors  hurled 
rocks  and  epithets  at  the  home  of  a  Negro 
man  and  his  white  wife  until  police  cordoned 
off  the  house. 

June's  violence  left  no  doubt  that  the 
19«7  riot  season  has  begun.  The  only  ques- 
tion la:  How  hot  will  It  get? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  have  been  so  many 
Instances  of  lawlessness,  violence,  and 
clvU  disorder  in  the  cities  and  urban 
centers  of  the  United  States,  and  es- 
pecially because  of  the  recent,  most  un- 
fortunate riots  in  Newark.  Detroit,  and 
Cambridge.  Md..  I  think  that  we  cannot 
continue  in  this  country  simply  to  be 
surprised  each  time  that  kind  of  law- 
lessness and  disorder  occurs.  I  think  we 
need  to  realize  that  this  matter  of  civil 
strife,  lawlessness,  and  violence  has  be- 
come a  serious  national  domestic  crisis. 
and  that  action  is  required  immediately 
on  several  fronts  to  meet  that  national 
crisis. 

Each  time  such  a  riot  occurs,  there  is 
call  for  action  throuE;hout  the  country 
and  in  the  Halls  »#-Congress.  Some  calls 
for  action  are  repressive,  some  permis- 
sive. In  nature.  This  resolution,  we  think. 
Is  neither,  but  meets  the  urgency  and 
Immediacy  of  the  crisis  In  the  manner 
which  the  situation  deserves  and  de- 
mands. 

I  discussed  this  resolution  earlier  In 
the  day  with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  [Mr.  Mansfield],  who  has  had  to 
leave  the  Chamber  to  attend  a  meeting 
at  the  White  House.  I  note.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  he  has  stated  today  to  the 
press,  following  our  discussion,  that  he 
feels  that  a  Presidential  commission  sim- 
ilar to  the  Warren  Commission,  and  as 
set  forth  in  this  joint  resolution,  may  be 
the  best  means  of  getting  at  this  national 
crisis  and  the  problems  Inherent  in  it. 

Actions  which  have  been  recom- 
mended by  some.  Involving  prohibitions 
against  Interstate  movement  of  persons 
who  may  agitate  for  riots,  or  which  seek 
to  find  some  common,  organized  cause 
for  such  riots,  however  well  intentioned. 
in  my  judgment,  do  not  go  deep  enough. 
nor  do  they  recognize  the  national  crisis 
nature  of  the  .■situation. 

The  proposed  re.solution  states,  in  its 
declaration  of  policy: 

First.  That  "r:ots  and  civil  strife  in 
many  of  the  cities  and  lu-ban  centers  of 
the  United  States  constitute  a  dome.stlc 
crisis  which  mu.-t  be  met  and  dealt  with 
on  an  emerirency  ba.=is  " 

Second.  That  "lawlessness  and  violence 
cannot  be  tolerated  or  condoned  in  the 
American  snciftv.  founded  on  law." 

Third.  That  "equality  of  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  opportunity  is  the 
foundation  of  American  society,  and 
must  be  mudc  real,  immediately,  for  all 
American  citizens." 

Mr.  President.  I  applaud  the  legisla- 
tive measures  which  have  been  intro- 


duced yesterday  and  today  In  the  Sen- 
ate, one  calling  for  a  select  Senate  com- 
mittee on  civil  disorder.  I  think  that  that 
action  certainly  Is  laudable;  It  calls  at- 
tention to  the  problem  and  attempts  to 
seek  the  proper  answer.  But  I  think  that 
a  Senate  committee,  alone,  will  not  be 
able  to  achieve  the  kind  of  action  which 
is  appropriate  and  necessary. 

I  also  applaud  the  introduction  In  the 
Senate  and  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives today  of  a  measure  which  would 
establish  a  joint  committee  of  the  House 
and  Senate  on  this  same  problem.  I  think 
Congress  must  accept  responsibility  to 
get  at  this  national  crisis. 

But  I  tiiink  that  the  situation  deserves 
and  demands  more  than  that.  I  believe, 
as  has  been  stated  by  the  majority 
leader,  that  we  need  a  blue-ribbon  com- 
mission which  can  command  the  atten- 
tion, not  only  of  Congress  but  of  the  ex- 
ecutive department  as  well,  and  which 
can  call  together  leaders  from  Congress, 
from  the  executive  and  judicial  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government,  from  mu- 
nicipal and  State  authorities,  and  from 
informed  citizens. 

That  is  what  this  resolution  would  do. 
It  would  authorize  the  President  to  ap- 
point a  nine -member  Commission  on 
Civil  Strife,  giving  due  regard  to  the 
need  for  representation  from  the  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  judicial  branches  of 
the  Federal  Government,  municipal  and 
State  authorities,  and  informed  citizens, 
and  also  giving  due  regard  to  appropri- 
ate representation  from  racial  groups 
and  political  parties. 

The  resolution  requires  that  the  Com- 
mission, acting  under  the  urgency  which 
I  think  Is  necessarj'  in  this  situation,  give 
a  first  preliminary  report  to  the  legisla- 
tive bodies  and  to  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  for  appropriate 
legislative  and  administrative  action, 
within  1  month  from  the  creation  of 
the  Commission:  and  it  requires  a  final 
report  of  the  Commission  not  later  than 
6  months  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
act 

The  resolution  states  that  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  make  such 
reports  and  recommendations  to  the 
Pre.sident  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
for  urgent  action,  as  will  accomplish  the 
followin','  objectives: 

First  The  establishment  immediately 
of  regular  and  orderly  procedures  within 
the  executive  department  of  the  Federal 
Government,  with  a  permanent  oCQce  to 
be  located  in  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning,  or  a.s  may  be  determined,  for 
advisory  services  and  appropriate  Fed- 
eral action,  in  cooperation  with  local  and 
State  authorities,  to  prevent  or  quell 
riots  and  accompanying  lawle.s.sness  and 
violence  immediately  upon  the  eruption 
or  threatened  eruption  of  the  same, 
which  procf  du-cs  could  be  called  into  op- 
eration rapidly  enough,  at  the  earliest 
stages  of  such  disorder  or  threatened  dis- 
order, as  to  effectively  prevent  or  limit 
the  same, 

Mr  President,  in  connection  with  sub- 
.section  'a',  I  think  we  can  ill  afford  to 
delay,  through  dl.scussions  of  rcsnonsi- 
bility.  the  quellinc  or  the  prevention  of 
riots  a.s  between  the  Federal  Government 
and   the  State  government,   though,  of 


course,  the  State  government  and  the 
local  governments  must  make  request! 
before  Federal  action  can  be  taken  or 
Federal  assistance  given,  insofar  as  lav 
enforcement  is  concerned;  I  think  that 
is  quite  appropriate.  But,  nevertheless, 
we  should  have  a  permanent  office  in  the 
executive  department  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  regular  procedures  that  can 
routinely  be  called  into  play  so  that  there 
will  not  be.  each  time,  need  for  discus- 
sion of  a  new  departure  in  procedure  and 
a  lot  of  talk  back  and  forth  between  State 
and  Federal  oflBcers  before  the  appropri- 
ate action  is  taken  on  the  local  level  and 
assistance  given  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  think,  after  128  riots  as  detailed  by 
the  study  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
which  I  have  had  inserted  in  the  Record, 
it  is  time  that  we  become  ready  to  meet 
these  situations  on  an  orderly  and  rou- 
tine basis.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a 
sort  of  "ready  room"  within  the  execu- 
tive department  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, so  that  we  will  not  just  wake  up 
to  a  new  situation  every  time  such  a 
riot  occurs,  but  we  can  proceed  In  an 
orderly  and  planned  fashion. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  point  just  made  concerning  the  need 
for  what  the  Senator  has  accurately 
called  a  ready  room  is  well  taken,  and 
the  creation  of  .such  an  institution  at 
the  Federal  level  is  long  overdue. 

Such  a  ready  room,  as  I  envisage  it. 
could  be  immediately  contacted  by  any 
local  community  which  feared  civil  strife 
or  was  in  the  midst  of  civil  strife.  That 
local  community  could  call  upon  this  in- 
stitution which  would  have  the  benefit 
of  the  multiple  experience  and  back- 
ground of  such  specialists  as  are  neces- 
sary to  assist  the  local  communities.  The 
institution  could  assist  the  local  com- 
mimitles  by  Informing  them  of  all  the 
available  and  relevant  information  they 
had.  and  what  kind  of  aid  is  available 
from  the  Federal  level  and  from  other  in- 
stitutions, public  and  private.  It  would,  in 
essence,  be  an  ofQce  to  which  they  could 
turn  Immediately  in  case  of  need. 

This  institution  could  keep  all  avail- 
able information  on  file  .so  that  it  might 
be  distributed  in  the  event  of  similar  sit- 
uations elsewhere. 

We  have,  in  effect,  in  the  OfBce  of 
Emergency  Planning  a  ready  room  to 
assist  in  case  of  natural  disasters. 

We  now  know  that  in  the  event  of  a 
tornado  or  a  flood,  we  can  call  upon 
this  office  for  assistance  of  an  emergency 
nature  to  rebuild  houses  and  homes  and 
to  get  busine.^ses  started  acain  and  to 
assist  in  case  of  health  hazards  and  every 
kind  of  conceivable  problem  that  arise! 
in  the  event  of  a  natural  di.-ast"r  can 
be  properly  broupht  before  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning. 

Stranpcly  enough,  despite  evidence  of 
the  number  of  occurrences  of  civil  strlf< 
to  which  this  study  nuu-.es  rcfeifnce,  we 
have  no  similar  agency  to  which  the 
Government  can  turn  at  the  t:me  of  an 
occurrence  such  as  wc  have  se^^n  in  Dc* 
troit  and  otiier  communities  which  have 
very  serious  problems. 
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I  think  that  communities  which  ex- 
perience civil  strife  need  the  assistance 
of  such  an  office  even  more  than  is  the 
case  in  natural  disasters. 

I  think  this  is  an  institution  that  is 
long  overdue  and,  if  created,  can  be  of 
immediate  and  critical  importance  and 
assistance  to  these  communities. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  said.  To 
digress,  the  reason  behind  our  joint  in- 
troduction of  this  resolution  today  is  the 
bill  sponsored  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  and  cosponsored 
by  me,  that  is  now  pending  in  the  Sub- 
committee on  Government  Research,  of 
which  I  am  the  chairman,  to  create  a 
Council  of  Social  Advisers,  provide  for 
an  annual  social  report,  establish  in  Con- 
gress a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Social 
Report,  and  to  set  up  procedures  by 
which  we  may  have  national  social  goals 
and  some  indicators  or  measurements  as 
to  the  degree  those  goals  have  been 
achieved  in  our  society  and  to  measure 
the  quality  of  American  life. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Government  Re- 
search has  been  holding  hearings  on  this 
measure  and,  quite  necessarily,  in  con- 
nection with  it  the  subcommittee  has 
been  hearing  testimony  from  a  good 
many  experts  and  informed  witnesses  on 
the  very  serious  problems  of  the  major 
cities  of  the  country. 

Those  hearings  will  continue  on 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  of  this 
week,  and  they  will,  this  week  particu- 
larly, focus  attention  on  problems  of 
riots  in  our  major  cities. 

We  will  be  hearing  from  Mr.  Whitney 
Young,  of  the  National  Urban  League, 
among  others,  with  respect  to  this  prob- 
lem. 

It  is  because  of  this  experience,  the 
testimony  received  in  those  hearings,  and 
our  Interest  in  that  bill,  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
I  have  joined  as  cosponsors  of  this 
measure. 

I  think,  following  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
said,  that,  if  the  National  Guard  is  to  be 
called  up  from  time  to  time,  as  it  was  in 
the  Newark  situation  and  in  other  riots, 
we  ought  to  be  better  prepared  with  the 
proper  kind  of  training  for  the  members 
of  the  National  Guard  who  may  be  called 
upon  in  riot  situations. 

I  think  that  if,  as  in  the  request  of  the 
chief  executive  of  Michigan,  the  Presi- 
dent is  to  send  in  national  troops — as  we 
did  in  that  situation,  and  may  do  in  other 
situations— there  ought  to  be  some  prep- 
aration and  training  for  the  troops  who 
would  go  in  to  deal  with  the  riot. 

I  and  all  of  us  have  read  with  much 
dismay  and  sadness  of  some  innocent 
people  who  were  killed  in  the  Newark 
riot.  Perhaps  by  planning  in  advance  and 
setting  up  orderly  procedures,  we  may 
be  able  to  help  the  local  law  enforcement 
ofBcials,  and,  on  the  Federal  level,  if  our 
troops  are  called  in  by  the  Governor  of 
a  State,  we  can  provide  training  in  ad- 
vance for  those  troops  which  would  in- 
sure that  no  more  force  than  necessary 
Is  used  and  guard  against  innocent  peo- 
ple being  killed  or  injured  as  is  so  often, 
unfortunately,  the  case  In  this  type  of 
lawlessness  and  violence. 
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Subsection  (b)  of  section  (5)  of  the 
resolution  requires  the  report  of  the 
Commission  to  the  President  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  to 
the  President,  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  to  accomplish  the  objective  of 
"immediate  action"  required  "for  the 
elimination  from  American  life  of  the 
root  causes  of  longstanding  bitterness 
and  hostility  resulting  from  existing  ra- 
cial discrimination  and  inequality  of  so- 
cial, economic,  and  political  oppor- 
tunity." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  equal  weight  by 
the  Commission,  as  is  provided  for  in 
this  resolution,  should  be  given  to  sub- 
section (a)  and  subsection  (b) . 

I  think  that  we  should  not  only  rec- 
ognize the  urgency  and  the  Immediacy 
required  for  action  under  subsection  (a) 
of  section  5,  but  also  the  urgency  and 
immediacy  required  under  subsection 
(b)  of  section  5.  Subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 5  provides  for  recommendations  to 
accomplish  the  objective  of  immediate 
action  required  "for  assistance  to  State 
and  local  authorities  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  and  the  above 
stated  declaration  of  policy." 

Subsection  (c)  would  not  only,  I  hope, 
result  in  action  which  would  help  with 
advance  training  for  local  law-enforce- 
ment oflQclals  and  for  those  others  who 
may  be  called  in  to  help  with  rlbt  situa- 
tions, but  might  also  encompass  the  type 
of  recommendations  for  legislative  action 
that  are  involved  in  the  legislation  pres- 
ently pending  in  Congress,  recommended 
by  President  Johnson — the  safe  streets 
legislation. 

Most  of  all,  this  resolution  would,  with 
the  passage  by  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  signature  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  recognize  the  national 
crisis  that  riots  and  civil  strife  constitute, 
and  would  commit  this  Nation,  on  an 
emergency  basis,  to  do  something  about 
meeting  the  problem  of  riots  and  pre- 
venting them,  and  also  eliminating  the 
root  causes  thereof. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  at  this  time 
to  yield  to  the  joint  author  of  the  joint 
resolution,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa for  his  most  effective  statement 
upon  the  Introduction  of  our  proposed 
Special  Commission  on  Civil  Strife.  I 
commend  him  for  his  continued  leader- 
ship in  trying  to  bring  sense  and  vmder- 
standing  to  bear  on  the  great  social 
problems  of  our  country. 

I  believe  it  is  already  becoming  evident 
that  perhaps  the  chief  legislative  instru- 
ment today  in  Congress  which  has  been 
exploring  the  potential  of  modem 
knowledge  available  for  the  social  sci- 
ences, to  improve  the  way  of  American 
way  of  life,  is  the  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Research,  chaired  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma ;  and 
his  leadership  in  the  introduction  of  this 
resolution  is  an  example  of  that  fact. 

The  totals  of  death  and  destruction  in 
our  cities  is  growing,  and  it  is  clear  that 
Minneapolis,  Detroit,  Newark,  Buffalo, 
and  the  others  are  local  centers  of  a  na- 
tional crisis.  Years  of  deprivation  have 
brought  distress,  distress  has  brought 


disaffection,  and  disaffection  has 
brought  disaster.  We  are  now  counting 
our  losses  in  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  scores  of  lives,  and  the  question 
of  whether  there  will  be  more  violence 
has  become  instead  a  question  of  where 
there  will  be  more  violence. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  situation 
is  very  grave.  A  society  based  on  law 
cannot  condone  lawlessness.  A  society 
based  on  freedom  from  fear  cannot  live 
in  terror.  But  these  are  principles  that 
cut  two  ways.  There  are  those  among 
us  for  whom  the  protection  of  law  and 
the  absence  of  fear  have  long  been  a 
mockery. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  found  it  diflS- 
cult  to  learn  as  we  should  from  our  ex- 
periences. That  is  what  hurts.  We  do 
not  know  what  we  should  about  civil 
strife,  and  we  are  frantic  when  we  should 
be  responding  both  to  the  Immediate 
violence  and  to  the  long-range  frustra- 
tions. 

That  is  why  this  bill  is  particularly 
appropriate  at  this  time.  It  clearly  sets 
out  the  principles  on  which  our  action 
should  be  based — the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  law  and  order.  Beyond  that,  it 
establishes  a  body  to  examine  the 
evidence  of  our  immediate  tragedy  and 
to  place  It^in  the  perspective  of  our  long- 
range  problems.  And  it  charges  this  body 
with  recommending  procedures  to  deal 
swiftly  and  effectively  with  violence 
when  it  occurs. 

Last  week,  Mr.  President,  I  heard  an 
eminent  opinion  analyst  testify  befbre 
the  Subcommittee  on  Government  Re- 
search on  my  proposed  legislation,  the 
Pull  Opportunity  and  Social  Accovmting 
Act  of  1967.  He  lamented  the  absence  of 
institutional  machinery  to  predict 
danger  points  and  recommend  preven- 
tive action.  What  Senator  Harris  and  I 
are  proposing  today  is  a  temporary  meas- 
ure, but  it  may  help  to  lay  the  ground- 
work for  a  permanent  establishment.  It 
is  the  best  we  can  do  now,  and  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  established  quickly. 

Earlier  today,  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  and  the  distinguished  minority 
l^er  called  for  a  joint  congressional 
investigation  of  rioting  in  our  cities.  I 
applaud  this  recommendation,  and  I 
hope  that  such  an  investigation  will  pro- 
ceed promptly.  But  the  Special  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Strife  which  Senator  Harris 
and  I  are  proposing  will  provide  a  much 
more  broadly  based  investigation,  with 
representatives  from  the  executive,  leg- 
islative, and  judicial  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government,  from  State  and 
city  governments,  from  private  citizens 
and  civil  rights  constituencies. 

We  need  to  tap  the  resources  of  all 
these  areas  of  our  society  if  we  are  to  get 
at  the  sources  of  discontent  and  violence 
and  provide  the  intergovernmental  ma- 
chinery to  prevent  disorder  where  pos- 
sible and  to  deal  with  it  quickly  and  ef- 
fectively when  necessary.  The  prelimi- 
nary report  this  Commission  will  provide 
within  30  days  of  its  approval  by  Con- 
gress and  the  final  report  to  be  provided 
within  6  months  will  be  developed  by  a 
group  representing  all  the  sectors  of  our 
society  which  are  Involved  in  our  current 
urban  crisis. 

I  suppose  one  of  the  first  reactions  to 
this  proposal  is,  "Here  we  have  a  grave 
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national  problem,  and  our  answer  is  one 
more  study,  and  surely  by  now  this  mat- 
ter has  been  studied  to  death." 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  problems  we 
have  In  responding  to  the  current  spate 
of  civil  distress  Is  that  we  have  not.  sur- 
prisingly, explored  the  fundamentals  re- 
sulting In  these  examples  of  civil  strife 
and  have  not  come  to  a  national  under- 
standing of  what  they  involve. 

One  cannot  read  the  major  columnists 
In  our  papers  or  the  statements  of  our 
major  public  officials  without  finding  a 
siirprlsing  disagreement  and  uncertainty 
over  what  Is  brmgint?  about  this  disgrace- 
ful national  phenomenon. 

I  would  hope  that  this  study  would 
help  disclose  to  the  American  people — 
and  would  help  create  a  consensus — the 
enormous  character  of  the  social  prob- 
lem we  are  facing.  I  believe  that  this 
Nation  Is  as  sick  as  it  has  ever  been. 
I  believe  that  one  of  the  first  and  neces- 
sary steps  to  its  cure  Is  an  understanding 
of  the  vast  character  of  the  problem 
that  lies  ahead  of  us.  It  literally  involves 
the  remaking  of  our  Nation.  Unless  we 
imderstand  that,  unless  we  approach  it 
with  that  In  mind.  I  fear  that  all  our 
remedies  will  fall  far  short  of  the  mark. 

We  need  a  fair  housing  law  which  de- 
clares that  It  should  be  national  policy 
that  no  realtor  and  no  homeowner  can 
discriminate  in  the  sale  or  rental  of 
housing  on  the  basis  of  race,  creed,  or 
color;  because  so  long  as  we  consign  the 
vast  majority  of  colored  America  to  a 
few  crowded  blocks  of  rotting  cores  of 
our  major  cities,  it  will  drive  up  the 
prices  artificially  and  will  create  condi- 
tloiu  that  are  bound  to  lead  to  human 
explosions. 

We  must  deal  with  the  problems  of 
employment,  for  the  unemployment 
levels  In  our  slums  clearly  show  that 
their  unemployment  rate  is  at  least 
double  that  of  the  rest  of  American  so- 
ciety, and  It  is  growing  worse. 

We  must  deal  with  the  problems  of 
providing  adequate  housing,  for  today 
it  is  estimated  that  over  8' 2  million 
families  in  those  communities  are  living 
In  substandard  and  unsanitary  housing. 

We  must  deal  effectively  for  the  first 
time  with  the  problems  of  law  enforce- 
ment. A  magnificent  analysis  of  that 
problem  appeared  this  morning  In  a 
column  by  Joseph  Kraft,  pointing  out 
how  little  we  know  and  how  little  is  be- 
ing done  to  create  an  understanding  of 
an  adequate  system  of  law  enforcement 
to  deal  in  the  ghettos  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  be  sure  that 
public  services  which  are  necessary,  such 
as  flxe  departments,  garbage  collection, 
street  cleaning,  and  so  forth,  are  ade- 
quate for  this  need  We  have  to  be  sure 
that  the  children  who  t;row  up  in  the 
ghettos  are  given  an  education  that  is 
adequate  not  only  for  the  world  in  which 
we  live  but  that  it  is  especially  adequate 
In  light  of  the  social  conditions  in  which 
they  begin  life.  This  Involves  adequate 
funding  of  manpower  tralninj;  programs 
and  other  programs  to  assist  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  President,  some  people  believe  that 
the  problems  of  today  could  best  be 
solved  by  the  pas.sage  of  an  antiriot  bill. 
and  that  the  problem  will  go  away  if  we 
pass  an  antiriot  bill.  Some  persons  say 


that  if  we  change  the  emphasis  from 
public  to  private,  that  something  magic 
will  flow  from  that  and  that  the  prob- 
lem will  disappear.  Some  say  that  a  spe- 
cial alchemy  flows  from  homeowner- 
ship,  and  that  all  that  is  needed  is  to 
change  the  legal  ownership  and  people 
will  be  changed  overnight. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that  the  truth 
was  probably  best  epitomized  by  the  car- 
toon by  Herb  Block  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  yesterday  morn- 
ing which  showed  Congress  armed  with 
a  popgun  shooting  at  an  enormous  lion 
entitled    The  Slum  Lion." 

This  effort  will  require  the  best  that 
everv'one  in  society  can  provide,  the  best 
of  the  pnvate  and  the  public  sectors, 
the  best  of  local  and  State  governments, 
the  best  of  private  Inundations,  unions. 
cooperati%es,  churches,  and  all  of  the 
other  organizations  and  sectors  of  Amer- 
ican society. 

We  have  now  begun  to  pay  the  price 
of  at  least  a  winter  of  social  neglect.  The 
answer  cannot  be  .simply  found  in  the 
suppression  of  the  riots  as  important  and 
indispensable  as  that  is  because,  as  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  stated  this 
morning : 

The  question  la  whether  a  nation  of  free 
men  can  achieve  order  unci  .social  Justice  as 
well. 

Therefore.  I  would  ask,  Mr.  President, 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the  edi- 
torial which  was  publi.shed  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  this  morning.  This  is  a  bril- 
liant editorial  indicating  the  problems  in 
Detroit  and  showing  that  despite  all  that 
the  citizens  of  Detroit  did.  despite  the 
magnificent  and  in.spired  leadership  of 
one  of  America's  great  mayors.  Mayor 
Cavanagh.  and  de.spite  one  of  the  finest 
antipoverty  programs  In  tlie  country,  we 
still  have  as  eloquent  an  example  of  the 
outrage  that  can  come  from  a  frustrated 
people,  the  outrage  of  death,  human  in- 
jury, and  property  damage  as  this  coun- 
try has  seen,  apart  from  a  civil  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Greatest  Tk.\cedy   of  All 

This  country  Is  now  coming  Into  a  bad 
time  In  this  fourth  summer  of  slum  rlota. 
the  sense  of  despair  Is  beginning  to  rise 
steeply  amidst  a  Nation  struggling  for  reme- 
dies. Americans  know  only  that  the  tradi- 
tional rules  are  no  longer  holding,  that  the 
present  solvitlons  are  not  enough,  and  th.it 
a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  speed  with 
w^hlch  we  can  respond  to  a  protest  that,  for 
all  Its  urgency.  Is  as  Incoherent  as  It  Is 
demonically   destructive. 

If  these  riots  continue  it  will  be  a  very  bad 
time  indeed  for  civil  rights,  for  social  legis- 
lation, and  for  the  prosperous  development 
of  the  great  cities  The  movement  for  racial 
equality  has  been  forced  onto  the  defensive 
If  the  disorders  persist,  public  authorities 
can  be  expected  to  resort  to  increasingly 
crude  methods  of  repression,  as  the  wanton 
use  of  ftrearms  by  police  and  National 
Guardsmen  In  Newark  suggests  The  con- 
tagion of  riots  will  assuredly  end  m  the  re- 
estabtlshment  of  ordpr.  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, but  It  may  be  order  at  a  terrible  price 

The  Detroit  riot  is  the  greatest  tragedy  of 
all  the  long  succession  of  Negro  ghetto  out- 
bursts In  other  cities  It  has  been  possible 
to  seek  causes  In  the  Ineptitude  of  govern- 
ments, the  hostility  of  employers  and  unions, 
the  destitution  of  the  slum's  people.  But 
Detroit  Is  different. 


For  years  Detroit  has  been  the  American 
model  of  Intelligence  and  political  courage 
applied  to  the  governance  of  a  huge  Indus- 
trial  city.  Mayor  Cavanagh  has  gone  further, 
over  a  longer  period  of  years,  to  respond  to 
the  people  of  the  slums  than  any  other  blg- 
clty  mayor:  and  now  Mr.  Cavanagh  Is  doubt- 
less destroyed  as  a  political  leader.  Detrolt't 
gifted  young  Congressman  Conyers.  one  of 
six  Negroes  In  the  House,  was  booed  and 
peltnd   by   the   crowd. 

Detroit's  poverty  program  has  been  re- 
peatedly cited  as  the  most  effective  In  the 
United  States  Its  police  force  is  considered 
a  model  of  temperate  restraint.  Its  inner  city 
schools  are  one  of  the  country's  leading  ex- 
amples of  forceful  reform  in  education.  The 
United  Automobile  Workers  have  done  more 
for  racial  equality  than  any  other  union  in 
the  history  of  .American  labor,  and  they 
have  been  met  with  the  steady  cooperation 
of  the  automobile  manufacturers.  'Whatever 
the  deprivations  of  Detroit,  there  Is  no  shon- 
age  of  well-paid  Industrial  Jobs  free  of  racial 
discrimination.  The  city  of  Detroit  was  badly 
shocked  by  its  fearful  race  riot  in  1943.  Over 
the  past  decade  there  has  been  no  other 
large  American  city  In  which  government, 
business  and  labor  have  devoted  as  much 
skill  and  effort  to  the  cause  of  the  Negro 
and  the  poor. 

The  sources  of  these  riots  lie  beyond  any 
ea.sy  explanations  in  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic statistics.  They  are  painfully  similar 
to  the  riots  currently  endemic  in  underde- 
veloped countries.  They  are  similar  to  the 
riots  in  the  European  cities  of  a  century  or 
two  ago.  It  is  never  easy  for  cities  to  absorb 
large  and  sudden  tides  of  rural  Immigration. 
That,  of  course.  Is  the  long  view  the  riots 
are  a  stage  of  social  transformation,  and  the 
cities  will  ultimately  pass  through  it. 

But  the  long  view  is  not  good  enough. 
Talk  of  social  transformation  Is  very  thin 
comfort  to  those  who  died,  and  to  those 
whose  homes  and  shops  were  burned  and 
looted.  This  country,  never  long  on  patience 
in  crises,  now  needs  an  immediate  course  of 
action. 

Public  order  necesarlly  comes  first.  It  is 
simply  recognizing  reality  to  say  that  every 
deeper  remedy  will  be  pushed  aside  until 
order  has  been  reliably  protected  in  Detroit, 
Newark,  Plaintleld,  Waterloo,  and  every  other 
American  city,  large  or  small  Everyone  who 
lives  in  cities  needs  to  understand  that  con- 
tinued street  fighting  will  in-eluctably  lead 
to  the  increased  mlUtariratlon  of  the  police. 
The  process  of  militarization  can  even  be 
Justified  on  the  evidence  of  Newark,  where 
frightened  and  vengeful  police  and  over- 
armed  National  Guardsmen  appear  to  have 
gone  far  beyond  any  permissible  limits  in 
their  use  of  automatic  weapons  This  news- 
pi\per  recently  reported  that  one  body  con- 
tained 39  bullet  holes,  a  number  difficult  to 
explain  by  any  rational  policy.  Those  39 
bullet  holes  suggest  the  atmosphere  now 
prevalent  in  some  of  the  less  well  run  urban 
police  forces  as  the  wave  of  rioting  pro- 
gresses. 

Clearly,  police  need  new  weapons  for  riot 
control.  Revolvers  are  not  very  useful  to  con- 
trol crowds;  the  National  Guard's  machine 
guns  and  carbines  ought  never  to  be  used  m 
areas  where  women  and  children  are  likely 
t^>  be  caught  in  the  crossfire.  Some  police  au- 
thorities have  experimented  with  temporary 
debilitating  chemic.ils  that  can  be  sprayed 
or  hosed  from  a  distance.  Certainly  police 
need  training  in  riot  control  Here  are  areas 
where  the  present  Federal  effort  dxn  be 
heavily  expanded  with  great  profit.  And.  of 
course,  sniping  will  aways  be  a  d.inger  a» 
long  lis  Federal  and  state  law  makes  it  poe- 
slble  for  every  criminal  and  every  manlM 
on  the  continent  to  get  a  gun 

The  continued  riots,  particularly  in  De- 
troit, will  no  doubt  lead  to  renewed  politi- 
cal attacks  on  the  public  programs  of  com- 
munity action.  Job  training,  improved  edu- 
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cation  and  expanded  housing.  They  have  not 
prevented  riots,  it  will  be  argued.  But  the 
answer  is  that  they  are  all  slow,  difficult  Jobs 
m  which  the  profit  only  appears  over  the 
long  haul.  The  country  Is  going  In  the  right 
direction  with  Its  campaigns  to  end  poverty 
and  to  build  model  cities.  The  country  needs 
steady  hands  in  this  moment,  and  cannot 
let  itself  be  baited  or  distracted  by  the  black 
insurrectlonarles  or  the  white  reactionaries 
who  are.  not  for  the  first  time,  singing  in 
dose  harmony. 

The  riots  have  done  Immense  and  irrepar- 
able harm  to  the  fabric  of  the  cities,  and  to 
the  march  for  civil  rights.  The  question  Is 
not  whether  order  will  eventually  be  en- 
sured: certainly  it  will  be  ensured.  It  Is  the 
manner  in  which  this  is  done  that  must  be 
our  first  concern.  The  real  question  is  the 
oldest  question  of  the  American  republic,  one 
that  has  been  met  many  times,  one  that  Is 
always  answered  in  a  different  way,  and  at  a 
new  cost.  The  question  is  whether  a  nation 
of  free  men  can  achieve  order  and  social 
justice  as  well. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
hope  that  this  commission  would  be  ap- 
pointed on  a  nonpartisan  basis  and  that 
It  would  be  composed  of  some  of  the 
finest  minds  we  can  bring  to  bear  to 
work  in  connection  with  the  problem  so 
that  the  Nation  can  gird  all  of  its  forces 
to  an  adequate  extent  to  deal  with  this 
Incredibly  difficult  and  compellingly 
unique  problem. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Miri- 
nesota.  and  I  compliment  him  on  his 
statement  and  on  his  interest  in  this 
subject,  which  is  so  vital  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  cleared  the  re- 
quest I  am  about  to  make  'with  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  [Mr.  Mans- 
field), who  has  been  called  to  the  White 
House  and  who  is  not  in  the  Chamber 
at  this  time.  I  am  authorized  to  make  the 
request  in  his  absence.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  joint  resolution  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
think  it  is  vital  that  this  resolution  be 
adopted  immediately  by  the  Congress  in 
order  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress as  to  the  urgency  Involved,  never- 
theless, in  addition  to  pressing  for  im- 
mediate Senate  and  House  action,  I 
might  say  that  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota and  I  will  this  afternoon  dispatch 
a  copy  of  the  resolution  to  the  President, 
urging  him,  as  I  now  do.  pending  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  in  Congress,  to 
proceed  at  once  by  executive  order  to 
create  this  blue-ribbon  commission  and 
set  it  to  its  work. 

Moreover,  now  that  the  resolution  has 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  I  intend  to  confer 
this  afternoon  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  that  committee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  McClellan],  and,  if  the 
resolution  Is  to  be  kept  In  the  full  com- 
mittee I  shall  urge  him  to  hold  immedi- 
ate hearings  thereon;  if  It  is  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Research,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
we  shall  hold  hearings  on  the  resolution 
auring  the  balance  of  this  week. 


PERMISSION  TO  PILE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES,    TOGETHER    WITH 

MiNORrry,  individual,  and  sup- 
plemental VIEWS  UNTIL  NOON 
ON  THURSDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
today  until  noon  on  Thursday  next,  all 
committees  of  the  Senate  be  permitted 
to  file  their  reports,  together  with  mi- 
nority, individual,  or  supplemental  views, 
if  desired.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  THURSDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  is  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Thursday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Thursday,  July  27.  1967, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  25, 1967: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

Martin  J.  Hillenbrand,  of  Illinois,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  min- 
ister, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Hungary. 

Edward  M.  Korry,  of  New  York,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Chile. 
In  the  Coast  Quard 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  perma- 
nent commissioned  warrant  officers  of  the 
Coast  Guard  in  the  grade  of  chief  warrant 
officer,  'W-4: 

Michael  Baron,  Jr. 

Jackie  S.  Thornhlll 

The  following-named  ofllcers  to  be  perma- 
nent commissioned  warrant  officers  of  the 
Coast  Guard  In  the  grade  of  chief  warrant 
officer,  W-2 : 

John  R.  Carllle,  Jr.        Lawrence  J.  Murphy, 
Anthony  G.  Kasparlan     Jr. 

Larry  E.  SarUo 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  perma- 
nent commissioned  officers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  (jimlor 
grade) : 

John  McDonald  Galen  R.  Siddal 

Alfred  T.  Wilcox  Steven  A.  Pope 

John  T.  Keating  Wayne  I.  Smith 

Hugh  A.  Dayton  Sperry  C.  Storm 

Edward  L.  Wellbacher  James  T.  Fenner 
Roger  R.  Roznoskl         Walter  B.  Perm 
Richard  R.  Bock  David  R.  Van  Dreumel 

Alfred  W.  Harrell  Richard  G.  Evans 

James  L.  Van  Horn  John  R.  Carllle,  Jr. 
William  A.  Swansburg  Thomas  L.  Osborne 
Thomas   V.   Fielding,  Gerald  J.  Pounds 

Sr.  Richard  G.  Johns 

Donald  P.  BllUngs  David  F.  Orszak 

Robert  D.  Weddell  Robert  L.  Zeller 

Donald  J.  Strathern      Gary  A.  Rogers 
Jack  W.  Wroton  James  E.  Cornell 

Dennis  R.  Kay  Lawrence  R.  Rodgers 

Milford  G.  Glllam,  Jr.   James  D.  Crisp,  Jr. 
David  A.  Meadows         William   H.    Rollins. 
David  C.  Newton  Jr. 

Richard  G.  Gobble        Charles  C.  Wllliamfi 
Robert  C.  Wright  Richard  H.  King 

Harold  D.  Willis  Larry  P.  Scarborough 

Delbert  L.  Hemphill      Rene  N.  Roussel 


Robert  H.  Miller  Roy  E.  Henderson 

Anthony  G.  Kasparlan  James  L.  Golden,  Jr. 

Jlmmle  H.  Hobaugh  Ted  B.  Bryant 
Bernard  W.  Chlng 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant: 

John  McDonald  William  E.  Remley 

Alfred  T.  Wilcox  Martin  C.  Miller 

John  T.  Keating  James  W. 
Hugh  A.  Dajrton  Peatherer.  Jr. 

Edward  L.  Weilbacher  Walter  C.  Relsslg 

Roger  R.  Roznoskl  Larry  A.  Murdock 

Richard  R.  Bock  William  M.  Senske.  Jr. 

Alfred  W.  Harrell  Timothy  V.  Johnson 

James  L.  Van  Horn  James  M.  Landt 

William  A.  Swansburg  Terrance  R.  Pletenpol 

Thomas  V.  Fielding,  David  Zawadzki 

Sr.  Robert  J.  Held 

Donald  P.  Billings  Richard  B.  Ralph 

Robert  D.  Weddell  Thomas  Rutter 

Donald  J.  Strathern  George  A.  Bachtell 

Jack  W.  Wroton  Steven  C.  Martin 

Dennis  R.  Kay  Paul  T.  Potter 

Milford  G.  Glilam,  Jr.  Frank  R.  Long 

David  A.  Meadows  Paul  W.  Needham,  Jr. 

David  C.  Newton  Earl  J.  Meiers,  Jr. 

Richard  G.  Gobble  Richard  C.  Waterman 

Robert  C.  Wright  William  G.  MacDonald 

Harold  D.  Willis  Burton  F.  Folce,  Jr. 

Robert  L.  Armacost  Thomas  H.  Galllgan 

Kurt  G.  Zimmerman  Jerry  C.  Bacon 

John  N.  Naegle  Martin  L.  Lindahl 

Ronald  A.  Walrod  Charles  W.  Murray 

Harold  J.  Capell  Richard  V.  Butchka 

Morris  D.  Helton  Donald  G.  Campbell 

David  E.  Clements  William  R.  Ladd 

Norman  T.  Saunders  Walter  F.  Bodner,  Jr. 

John  R.  Harrald  Gary  C.  Nelson 

James  C.  Card  Kenneth  W.  Bates 

William  E.  Wheelock  Ronald  J.  Davies 

Richard  S.  Jarombek  Joseph  J.  Wehmeyer 

William  R.  Wilklns  Grant  W.  Rlsinger      ' 

George  E.  Watts  James  A.  Monahan 

John  H.  McGowan  Larry  R.  Hyde 

Richard  D.  Herr  Gilbert  T.  George 

Richard  W.  Hawkins  John  R.  Carllle,  Jr. 

Michael  B.  Stenger  Ralph  C.  Yetka 

Stephen  P.  Plusch  Stephen  R.  Edmond- 
Kenneth  W,  son 

Thompson  Thomas  Nunes 

Lewis  W.  Parker  II  David  L.  Priddy 

Peter  K.  Valade  F.  Michael  Kien 

David  N.  Arnold  William  W.  Furrer 

Robert  Bates  Robert  R.  Dudley 

James  R.  Sherrard  Stephen  H.  Davis 

Robert  L.  Sundin  James  W.  Kunkle 

Fred  H.  Halvorsen  William  H.  Thompson 

Raymond  E.  Andrew  F.  Hobson 

Cunningham,  Jr.  James  M.  Sharpe,  Jr. 

Philip  R.  Laut  Delbert  L.  Hemphill 

Robert  T.  Dailey  Galen  R.  Siddal 

Michael  J.  Meehan  Steven  A.  Pope 

Richard  J.  Beaver  Wayne  I.  Smith 

Harry  E.  Budd.  Jr.  Sperry  C.  Storm 

Berne  C.  Miller  James  T.  Fenner 

Richard  E.  Walter  B.  Ferm 

MacDonald  David  R.  Van  Dreumel 

Leo  J.  Black,  Jr.  Richard  G.  Evans 

Peter  J.  Helstand  Thomas  L.  Osborne 

Harold  G.  Reed  Gerald  J.  Pounds 

Alan  D.  Rosebrook  Richard  G.  Johns 

Jerry  J.  Surbey  David  F.  Orszak 
Robert  E.  Hammond  n  Robert  L.  Zeller 

James  M.  Loy  Gary  A.  Rogers 

Gordan  G.  Plche  James  E.  Cornell 

Edward  V.  McGulre  Lawrence  R.  Rodgers 

John  A.  Gloria  James  D.  Crisp.  Jr. 

Frank  E.  Rockwell  William  H.  Rollins.  Jr. 

Arnold  H.  Lltteken,  Charles  C.  Williams 

Jr.  Richard  H.  King 

Joseph  M.  Maka  Larry  P.  Scarborough 

Paul  A.  Martin  Rene  N,  Roussel 

Thomas  A.  Welch  Robert  H.  Miller 

Anthony  J.  Lutkus  Anthony  G.  Kasparian 

Thomas  J.  McCarthy  jimmle  H.  Hobaugh 

Richard  L.  Anderson  Bernard  W.  Chlng 

Donald  F.  Potter  Roy  E.  Henderson 

Robert  L.  Hanna,  Jr.  James  L,  Golden,  Jr. 

Gary  Russell  Ted  B.  Bryant 
Douglas  B.  Engel 
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Is  THE  Army 

The  following- named  officers  '.or  temporary 
appointment  in  tne  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  ^rade  indicated  under  the  pro- 
vlslona  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3442  and  3447: 

To  b'^  major  generals 
Brig.   Gen.   Glenn   Divid   Walker.   033282, 
Army    of    the    United    States    i  colonel.    US 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Russell  Deane.  Jr..  024835. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  Harry  Cowles,  035735. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Marsden  Duke.  021753. 
Army  of  the  United  States  i  colonel.  US. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Roland  Merrill  Gleszer.  023278. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Walter  Philip  Leber,  025130. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  US. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Scarborough  Hughes. 
034271,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Marlon  Selgnlous,  II, 
O47220.  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieuten- 
ant colonel.  US.  .\rmy ) 

Brig.  Gen.  Howard  Francis  Schlltz,  038956, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brtg.  Gen.  Wendell  John  Coats,  022964, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Walter  Martin  Hlgglna,  Jr., 
031987,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Vernon  Anthony  Walters, 
01284614.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army  Reserve) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Samuel  William  Koster,  024873, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (oolonel,  US. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  William  Albert  Becker.  024267. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Brtg.  Gen.  Paul  Alfred  Feyerelsen.  039089. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Livingston  Nelson  Taylor. 
0318S3.  US.  Army. 

Brig.  Oen.  Charles  Thompson  Horner,  Jr  , 
023530,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brtg.  Gen.  Roger  Merrill  Ully.  021924. 
United  States  .\rmy 

Brtg.  Oen.  Lloyd  Brlnkley  Ramsey.  023553. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US. 
Army). 

Brtg.  Oen.  Robert  Charles  Forbes.  024511, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 


Brig.  Gen  Edward  Harleston  deSaussure, 
Jr  .  OJJTyO.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colo- 
nel   U  -3    Army  i . 

Brig  Gen.  William  Merle  Fondren,  032481. 
US    Armv- 

Brl^  Gen.  Phillip  Buford  Davidson,  Jr.. 
021l*ey,  us.  .■\rmy. 

Brii;.  Gen.  Leonard  Burbank  Taylor. 
083.^80,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieu- 
tenant colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brlf?.  Gen.  Gilbert  Hume  Woodward, 
O23I02.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  .Army) . 

Brij?.  Gen.  Charles  McNeal  Mount.  Jr. 
021849.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonol, 
US    Armv ) . 

Brig  Gen.  Charles  Martin  Gettys,  044131. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Armv  I . 

Brig.  Gen.  Walter  MacRae  Vann,  021812. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen  James  Joseph  Gibbons,  025355, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army ) . 

BrlBT.  Gen  Henry  Alfred  Rasmussen, 
040502,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  .\rmy) . 

Brig  ben.  Leonldas  George  Gavalos, 
031569,   US    Army 

Brig  Gen.  John  Clifton  Dalrymple.  031509. 
U  S.   Army. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  C<xle, 
sections  3284  and  3306: 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  Howard  Francis  Schlltz,  038956. 
-Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army  i . 

Brig  Oen.  Charles  Marsden  Duke,  021753. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Mabry  Williams.  O2I801. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army  1 . 

Brig.  Oen  Walter  MacRoe  Vann,  021812, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army ) . 

Brig  Gen.  Charles  McNeal  Mount.  Jr . 
021849.  .Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
US   Army). 

Brig  Oen  Charle.s  Martin  Oettys,  044181. 
.Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen  David  Stuart  Parker.  022907, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Wendell  John  Coats.  022964. 
.Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US 
.Army  t . 

Brig.  Gen.  Raymond  Leroy  Shoemaker,  Jr., 
022978.  .Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
US.  Army) . 


Major  Gen.  Woodrow  WUsoffi  Vaughan, 
023004,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel' 
U.S.  .Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  Henderson  Scott.  Jr.. 
023030,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.H.  Army  I  . 

Brl4.  Gen.  Gilbert  Hume  Woodward.  O23102 
Arrny  of  the  United  States  (colonel  u.S. 
.Army ) . 

Br:t».  Gen  Osmvmd  Alfred  Leahy.  023108, 
.Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Roland  Merrill  Gleszer,  023278 
.Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
.Army ) . 

Brig  Gen.  Charles  Thompson  Horner.  Jr. 
023530,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S   .Army). 

Brig  Gen.  Lloyd  Brlnkley  Ramsey.  023553. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  VS. 
Army ) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  Alfred  Rasmussen,  040502. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S 
Army) . 

MaJ  Gen.  Paul  Francis  Smith,  033169, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US 
Army) . 

MaJ  Gen.  Keith  Lincoln  Ware.  033181, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  VS. 
Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Raymond  Chandler  Conroy, 
033276,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
US.  Army ) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Glenn  David  Walker,  033282. 
.Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army  i . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Melvln  Zals,  033471,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  WUUam  Charles  Grlbble,  Jr.. 
023695,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  Philip  Seneff,  Jr.,  023738. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  US 
Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Edward  Leon  Rowny,  023744. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  US 
Army  i . 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  Harleston  deSaussurt, 
Jr..  023790.  Army  of  the  United  Statw 
(colonel.  US.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen  John  Norton,  023858,  Army  o! 
the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  General  George  Bibb  Pickett,  Jr. 
023932,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
US.  Army) . 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  25,  1967: 

National  Mediation  Board 

Leverett  Eklwards,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  • 
member  of  the  National  Mediation  Board  for 
the  term  expiring  July   1,   1970. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


PytUan  Bojt  Camp  in  Glen  Spey,  N.Y. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or  Nrw  YoaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25.  1967 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  u.s 
are  deeply  conceiTied  over  the  strife  that 
has  been  evident  In  underprivileged  sec- 
tions of  many  cities  thl.s  summer.  It  Is 
unfortunate  that  the  turbulence  that  has 
stricken  these  cities  has  tended  to  ob- 
scure continuing  efforts  by  the  private 


sector  of  society  as  well  as  by  Govern- 
ment to  develop  programs  that  will  bring 
new  hope  Into  the  lives  of  the  disadvan- 
taged. 

There  are  many  organizations  from 
coast  to  coast  that  are  concentratine: 
their  efTorts  among  young  people,  as  they 
recognize  full  well  that  the  youth  of 
today  must  assume  positions  of  responsi- 
bihty  tomorrow. 

One  such  organization  is  the  87,000- 
mcmber  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Knights  of 
P>-thias,  wliich  for  the  past  26  years  had 
provided  free  3-week  campini?  vacations 
for  underprivUeeed  boys  at  Its  Pj-thian 
Camp  in  Glen  Spey,  N.Y.  Here,  on  a  250- 
acre  site,  more  than  1,000  boys  of  every 


race,  creed,  and  color  take  part  In  a  well- 
planned,  supervised  camping  program 
every  summer. 

The  camp  offers  wholesome  recrea- 
tional, athletic,  and  cultural  programs 
for  deprived  boys  who  might  otherwise 
be  forced  to  spend  the  summer  months 
In  Idleness  on  hot  city  streets. 

The  success  of  this  camp  has  been  due 
in  great  measure  to  the  able  leadership 
of  William  Goldfine,  the  president  of  the 
camp's  board  of  managers,  and  A.  Mar- 
tin Lemer,  grand  chancellor  of  the 
grand  lodge,  men  of  vision  who  recog- 
nize the  Importance  of  instilling  ^ 
campers  an  understanding  of  the  value 
of  teamwork  and  good  sportsmanship- 
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Perhaps  the  most  unique  aspect  of  the 
Pj-thian  Camp  philosophy  is  the  desire  to 
encourage  every  boy  to  recognize  the 
ability  and  the  finer  qualities  of  his  play- 
mates This  is  in  line  with  the  guiding 
principle  at  Pythian  Camp,  a  "sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body." 

To  properly  understand  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  Pythian  Camp,  we  must 
remember  that  childhood  is  a  time  when 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  tolerance  and 
fair  play  can  be  implanted. 

Pythian  Camp,  therefore,  offers  an  ob- 
ject lesson  in  democratic  principles  in 
action,  where  all  barriers  of  race,  creed, 
and  color  are  nonexistent. 

The  youngster  returning  home  from 
a  rewarding  vacation  at  Pythian  Camp 
does  so  with  the  realization  that  there 
are  people  who  care  about  him,  about  his 
future,  and  about  the  general  well-being 
of  his  family. 

I  therefore  submit  that  we  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  excellent  work  of  the  Py- 
thian Camp,  which  is  so  typical  of  orga- 
nizations that  are  doing  so  much  to  en- 
rich the  lives  of  the  underprivileged. 
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all  joined  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  Congressman  Oren  Har- 
ris, who  was  chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee  at  the  time,  in  pre- 
venting the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  from  issuing  similar  orders 
requiring  the  word  "poison"  and  a  draw- 
ing of  croBsbones  to  be  placed  on  every 
package  of  cigarettes. 

Again  I  want  to  state  that  I  am 
astounded  and  surprised  to  learn  that  our 
own  Government  is  continuously  trying 
to  block  one  of  our  main  sources  of 
revenue. 


Theater,  Inc. 


Cigarette  Advertising 
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Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  my  remarks  with  the 
remarks  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Horace  Kornegay, 
and  several  other  leading  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  concerning  a 
ruling  recently  made  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  on  ciga- 
rette advertising. 

I  certainly  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Kornegay]  for  securing  time  for  the 
Members  to  bring  this  important  matter 
to  the  attention  of  all  the  Members  of 
Congress. 

It  Is  rather  difficult  to  understand  why 
any  Government  agency  would,  at  a  time 
when  the  country  Is  in  dire  need  of  addi- 
tional funds,  use  Its  efforts  to  cut  off  one 
of  Its  main  tax  sources. 

At  the  present  time  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment collects  approximately  $3  billion 
in  taxes  from  tobacco  products;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Federal  Government 
is  spending  several  millions  of  dollars 
annually  In  an  effort  to  block  this  im- 
portant source  of  revenue. 

Personally,  I  did  not  think  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  had  sufB- 
cient  authority,  under  the  present  law,  to 
require  private  enterprise  to  give  free 
time  to  those  who  do  not  agree  with  the 
advertisements  which  are  paid  for  by  the 
advertiser. 

I  hope  this  matter  can  be  thoroughly 
Investigated  to  see  if  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  has  been 
granted  authority  of  this  magnitude  by 
the  Congress. 

It  has  only  been  a  few  years  since  we 
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Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is 
most  appropriate  at  this  time  for  the 
Congress  to  be  cognizant  of  a  particular 
lady  and  her  theater  in  Texas  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  presently  consider- 
ing amendments  to  the  National  Foun- 
dation for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act 
of  1965. 

This  lady  is  Mrs.  Johnny  George,  and 
the  institution,  of  which  she  is  perma- 
nent director,  is  Theater,  Inc.,  of  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  For  nearly  14  years  now,  she 
has  devoted  all  of  her  efforts  as  a  pro- 
fessional director  of  the  performing  arts 
to  her  theater  in  Houston.  I  think  that 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  she  has 
never  been  paid  a  salary  for  her  work 
nor  has  she  requested  one.  In  fact,  Mrs. 
George  has  refused  many  high-salaried, 
executive  positions  with  national  foun- 
dations, local  and  national  institutions 
for  the  performing  arts,  and  other 
equally  notable  organizations  in  which 
the  creative  and  performing  arts  are 
concerned. 

A  sad  interlude  In  the  gleaming  his- 
tory of  Theater,  Inc.,  however,  has  oc- 
curred; the  physical  plant  of  the  theater 
was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  a  fire  last 
summer  and  Mrs.  Oeorge  was  stricken  by 
cancer.  Fortunately,  this  great  lady  has 
almost  completely  recovered  from  the  op- 
eration necessary  to  arrest  the  disease. 
She  is.  In  cooperation  with  her  fine  board 
of  directors  ai>d  members  of  the  private 
community,  planning  to  rebuild  the 
theater  at  a  new  location  and,  hopefully, 
she  will  have  a  totally  modem  plant  in 
which  she  can  continue  her  work  in  the 
community.  She  Is  considered  by  many 
to  be  the  "first  lady  of  Houston  theater," 
and  her  endeavors  In  the  past,  with 
their  unique  aspect  of  artistic  and  finan- 
cial success,  are  so  widely  applauded  by 
the  community  that  I  am  sure  that  the 
building  and  development  program  upon 
which  the  future  of  the  theater  depends, 
with  appropriate  support  from  all  possi- 
ble sources,  will  be  another  success  for 
Mrs.  George  and  her  theater. 

It  is  also  very  interesting  to  note  that 
Theater,  Inc.,  under  the  wise  and  very 
businesslike  management  of  Mrs.  George 
and  her  husband,  Lorraine  M.  George — 
a  Houston  construction  company  presi- 


dent and  banker — has  never  requested 
any  support  for  its  activities.  The  theater 
has  carried  on  its  operations  with  a  lim- 
ited budget  obtained  from  only  one 
source,  the  box  office.  In  light  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  report  on  the 
performing  arts,  in  which  it  is  carefully 
noted  that  almost  none  of  the  arts  in- 
stitutions in  the  country  are  able  to  sup- 
port themselves  by  box  office  receipts 
alone  and  that  they  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  do  so,  I  certainly  believe  that 
this  fine  lady  has  done  an  amazing  job 
of  attaining  a  high  degree  of  success  in 
a  field  where  stability,  financial,  and 
otherwise,  is  the  exception  to  the  rule. 

As  I  said  before.  Theater,  Inc.,  has 
never  accepted,  in  behalf  of  the  theater, 
any  public  or  private  monies  for  any  pur- 
pose. That  was,  however,  before  the  fire 
which  destroyed  the  theater,  and  It  has 
always  been  an  accepted  fact  in  their 
planning  program  that  should  the  the- 
ater decide  to  expand  its  operation,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  seek  outside  sup- 
port in  order  to  accomplish  this  expan- 
sion. I  would  certainly  hope  that  others 
would  benefit  from  Mrs.  George's  ex- 
perience in  operating  an  organization 
such  as  this.  Her  record  Is  worthy  of 
notice. 


Animal  Welfare :  An  International 
Program 
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Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  in- 
deed a  pleasure  for  me  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives information  about  a  unique  pro- 
gram of  international  relations  being 
launched  by  my  good  friend  Mr.  George 
Crosier,  general  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals. 

In  just  a  few  weeks  Mr.  Crosier  will  be 
embarking  on  an  extended  tour  to  the 
Par  East.  He  will  visit  the  Philippines, 
Formosa,  India,  Thailand,  South  Viet- 
nam, Hong  Kong,  and  Japan. 

He  will  be  meeting  with  leaders  in  gov- 
ernment, agriculture,  animal  sciences, 
business,  and  education  to  discuss  this 
unusual  and  pioneering  program. 

The  purpose  of  the  international  re- 
lations program  of  the  Los  Angeles  SPCA 
Is  to  assist  in  the  promotion  of  a  better 
imderstanding  of  the  basics  In  the  animal 
welfare  field,  to  aid  and  counsel  with  all 
countries  desirous  of  further  developing 
and  expanding  the  standards  in  their 
particular  countries  as  it  relates  to  man- 
agement, animal  control  and  general 
welfare,  and  to  further  devise  methods 
for  a  mutual  understanding  in  developing 
a  worldwide  program  of  general  animal 
welfare  acceptable  to  all  who  partlcii>ate 
in  its  development.  ^ 

The  basics  of  such  a  program  will  be 
developed  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
will  conform  to  Government  rules  and 
regulations  covering  the  operation  of 
such  a  program  on  a  volimtary  basis. 
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The  world  today  has  growii  smaller  due 
to  the  Jet  age  and  with  our  rapid  growth. 
the  animal  welfare  field  must  develop  tts 
cause  on  a  unified  basis  in  order  that  all 
countries  interested  In  the  field  of  ani- 
mal welfare  will  be  able  to  work  jointly 
In  a  program  of  unification,  making  a 
general  animal  program  a  mutual  effort 
throughout  the  world.  This  effort  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  first  studying 
and  understanding  problems  existing  in 
other  countries. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  expected 
to  take  the  forward  step  In  most  phases 
of  government  and  social  economics. 
With  the  precedent  already  established, 
we  are  able  to  converse  with  people  in 
other  countries  on  all  aspects  of  animal 
weUare  with  no  fear  of  the  implication 
that  we  are  trying  to  force  our  policies 
or  procedures  on  them.  Such  an  animal 
welfare  program  will  enjoy  success  in  all 
countries  participating  In  Its  develop- 
ment, thereby  elevating  to  a  new  high 
the  field  of  animal  welfare  throughout 
the  world. 

The  pilot  program  which  Mr.  Crosier 
is  developing  will  be  accomplished  by 
personal  contact  with  leaders  in  various 
countries.  He  will  seek  to  encourage  their 
interest  in  the  animal  welfare  field.  He 
will  seek  to  discuss  voluntary  programs 
within  the  existing  laws  of  each 
country.  The  development  of  public  edu- 
cation programs,  the  tramins;  of  tech- 
nical personnel,  and  the  raising  of  funds 
for  private  action  will  be  explored  by 
him  in  these  meetings  He  will  seek  to 
develop  basic  standards  for  the  trans- 
portation of  animals  throughout  the 
world  with  particular  emphasis  on  wild 
and  exotic  animals. 

George  Crosier  has  been  in  close  con- 
tact with  ofBcials  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  with  administrators  of 
the  international  AID  program,  and  with 
the  U.S.  Department  of  State  He  has 
received  the  endorsement  of  these  people 
for  his  efforts.  Durins;  a  recent  visit  to 
WEwhington,  DC,  he  conferred  with  the 
appropriate  officials  in  each  of  the  em- 
bassies of  the  nations  he  will  be  visiting. 
Their  response  to  his  ideas  was  enthu- 
siastic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  report  on 
this  program,  and  wish  to  extend  to  Mr 
George  Crosier  the  best  wishes  of  myself 
and  my  colleagues  in  this  House. 


The  50th  Anni^ertary  of  Company  H,  3d 
Infantry  Regiment,  New  Jersey  Na- 
tional  Guard 
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Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  in- 
deed a  great  honor — and  a  great  pleas- 
ure— for  me  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  50th  anniversary  of 
Company  H.  3d  Infantry  Regiment.  New 
Jersey  National  Guard.  This  group  of 
brave  men,  50  years  ago,  played  a  central 


role  In  American  history  which  none  of 
OS  will  ever  forget. 

Five  decades  ago.  on  the  battlefield  of 
France,  they  fought  the  war  which,  more 
than  any  other  historical  event,  shaped 
this  20th  century. 

In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1918.  each 
member  of  Company  H.  3d  Infantry.  New 
Jersey  National  Guard,  offered  his  coun- 
try the  greatest  sacrifice  a  man  can  offer. 
The  men  of  Company  H  risked  their  lives, 
and  25  gave  their  lives,  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy — to  presene  that 
which  is  at  the  heart  of  the  American 
way  of  life — liberty. 

The  beginnings  of  Company  H  are 
fouiid  before  the  turn  of  the  century.  The 
earliest  seed  of  Company  H  was  the  Mc- 
Knlght  Rifles,  the  first  semimilitary  or- 
ganization In  the  city  of  Asbury  Park. 
N.J.  Members  of  the  group,  in  1896.  be- 
came Company  A,  3d  Infantry,  the  first 
State  unit. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War.  Company  A  embarked  for  Sea 
Girt,  N.J.,  to  join  the  main  regiment. 
These  troops  reached  Rome,  Ga.,  when 
the  war  ended,  and  returned  to  Sandy 
Hook,  where  they  were  mustered  out  in 
February  1899. 

However,  upon  return  to  Asbury  Park. 
the  men  of  Company  A  reorganized  and 
took  the  name  which  they  would  garnish 
with  honor  and  fame;  Company  H,  3d 
Infantry,  National  Guard  of  New  Jersey. 

In  1915.  with  Europe  engulfed  in  a  bit- 
ter and  gro'.ving  war.  Company  H  began 
an  era  of  viKorous  military  preparation. 
The  company  expanded  Between  1915 
and  1917  recruiting  was  at  its  peak.  In 
those  years  it  was  the  ambition  of  every 
youth  of  military  age  in  the  shore  area 
to  be  a  member  of  Company  H 

As  the  flames  of  war  raged  in  Eurojie. 
President  Wilson  tried  vainly  to  lead  the 
belligerent  nations  to  peace.  However. 
German  U-boat  atrocities  increased  and 
U.S.  shipping  was  ravished  on  the  At- 
lantic. Finally,  after  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania  with  great  less  of  American 
lives,  on  April  6.  1917.  with  the  security 
of  the  United  States  threatened,  and 
with  hberty  in  Europe  at  stake,  the 
United  States  declared  war  on  Germany. 

Fifty  years  ago  today,  by  order  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  men 
of  Company  H  left  the  armory  in  Asbury 
Park  for  Camp  Edge.  Sea  Girt,  for  induc- 
tion into  Federal  service.  It  was  a  proud 
day  for  the  citizens  of  the  shore  area 
who  turned  out  to  bid  their  boys  farewell 

The  march  down  Lake  Avenue  and 
Cookman  Avenue  to  the  railroad  station 
was  the  beginning  of  a  Journey  that 
would  end  on  the  battlefield  of  France 
for  25  members  of  the  company — a  jour- 
ney which  would  leave  many  of  the  others 
with  the  scars  of  war. 

Following  a  training  period  and  a  sea 
voyage  aboard  the  Pastores  and  Wilhe- 
mina,  the  men  of  Company  H  arrived  In 
Prance.  There,  in  a  short  time,  they  re- 
ceived their  first  casualties  by  poison 
gas — a  horror  spared  fighting  men  in 
wars  since  then.  In  October  1918.  the 
company  suffered  its  heaviest  casualties. 
I  will  not  try  to  describe  the  battles  Com- 
pany H  fought  or  try  to  name  and  list 
Its  heroes  and  the  decorations  they  won. 
They  have  been  inscribed  on  the  pages 
of  history,  a  testament  to  the  men  of 


Company  H — one  for  their  descendants 
to  iroherlt  with  pride. 

The  gallantry  and  valor  they  displayed 
was  a  source  of  irispiration  and  pride  to 
the  families  and  friends  who  greeted 
them  on  their  return.  Every  member  of 
the  company  had  brought  distinction 
upon  the  community  in  which  he  lived, 
but  the  members  of  the  company  did  not 
rest  upon  their  past  record.  From  the 
ranks  of  Company  H  came  many  of  the 
business  and  political  leaders  of  the  shore 
area.  The  courage  and  dedication  they 
displayed  on  the  battlefield  was  trans- 
ferred to  combating  problems  which 
arose  from  a  rapidly  developing  modem 
society. 

I  am  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
commend  to  my  colleagues  this  group  of 
fine  men. 


The  Hope  for  the  Future 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  larger  gatherings 
during  the  Captive  Nations  Week  just 
past  was  held  in  Kenosha.  Wis.,  at  St. 
Therese's  Park  last  Sunday,  in  celebra- 
tion of  Wisconsin's  Lithuanian  Day.  Our 
colleague  who  represents  that  congres- 
.sional  district.  Henry  C.  Schadeberc,  de- 
livered the  main  address  at  the  park, 
and  the  text  of  his  si>eech  was  very  well 
received.  I  would  like  to  place  Congress- 
man's ScH.ADEBERc's  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  so  that  we  may  all 
benefit  from  them: 

The  Hope  for  the  Future 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  deeply  appre- 
ciate the  Invitation  you  have  extended  to 
me  to  share  with  you  this  occasion  whJcJi 
gives  me  the  opportunity  to  renew  friend- 
bhlps  and  to  touch  base  again  with  tliat 
segment  of  the  people  of  the  First  District 
who  through  their  own  Intim.ite  experiences 
and  those  of  loved  ones  have  witness  to  tnafee 
and  a  unique  contribution  to  make  to  our 
creat  land  ;vs  we  speak  on  behalf  of  freedom 
and  Its  extension  to  all  In  the  world. 

I'm  sure  that  many  of  you  here  today  of 
Lithuanian  tilrth  or  descent  are  famiUai 
with  the  little  prayer  bock  entitled  "Mary 
.Save  Us"  For  those  of  you  who  are  un- 
famili.^r  with  It.  it  Is  a  small  booklet  of 
prayers  written  by  four  young  Lithuanian 
girls  who  were  prisoners  In  Northern  Siberia 
The  booklet  was  smviggled  out  of  Russia, 
translated  and  printed  here  In  the  United 
States  Tlie  prayers  tell  us  a  sad  tale  of  four 
young  people  far  away  from  their  homeland 
who  ask  God  s  blessing  on  their  families  and 
their  nation  and  for  mercy  for  their  captors. 
Where  these  young  ladles  are  today  we  do 
not  know  We  do  not  even  know  If  they  are 
still  alive  for  the  booklet  Is  dated  1953. 

Similar  cases  are  known  to  many  of  you 
here  today  When  one  reads  reports  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Commuiust  Aggression 
of  the  US,  Hiuiso  of  Representatives  which 
were  issued  in  ly54.  one's  Imagination  15 
staggered  by  the  brutality  Inflicted  on  \'ast 
numbers  of  human  beings  by  the  Communist 
aggressors 

But  I  did  not  come  here  today  to  tai* 
about  tragedy  or  to  tell  you  what  you  already 
know.   It   Is   my   purpose  to  instill  hope  ^1 
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recommending  specific  courses  of  action. 
The  cau^e  of  returnina:  to  the  victims  of 
communist  enslavement  their  God-given 
nghts  IS  a  moral  and  Just  cause  and  is  cer- 
tainly worthy  of  our  persevering  efforts. 

As  m;^:iy  oi  you  know,  this  year  is  the  50th 
ilmiiversary  of  the  Bol?hcvik  Revolution.  A)- 
readv  a  concerted  propacnnda  drive  is  under 
wav  from  Moscow  to  tell  the  world  of  its 
'rult^  and  ber.erUs  to  mankind  of  the  Octo- 
ber Revolution  of  1917.  Two  major  state- 
ments one  on  January  4  raid  the  otiier  on 
June  25.  lia.e  been  issued  by  the  C?ntral 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  extolling  the  great 
gaini  to  humanitv  of  the  50  years  of  Com- 
munist progress.  Listen  to  this  excerpt  from 
the  June  '25  st..toment; 

"The  strength  of  communism  is  Inexhausti- 
ble, on  its  side  is  the  truth  of  life.  Only  com- 
munism can  solve  the  fundamental  problems 
of 'social  development,  deliver  mankind  from 
oppression  and  exploitation,  from  hunger 
and  poverty,  from  militarism  and  war,  and 
establish  on  our  planet  democracy,  peace  and 
friendship  between  peoples,  a  life  that  is  In 
keeping  with  the  dignity  of  man." 

Propaganda  you  say.  Certainly.  But  the 
dan>;pr  is  in  dismissing  the  determination 
and  dedication  cont;iined  in  this  passage  to 
eventually  bring  about  a  world  wide  Com- 
munist society.  One  newspaper  editorial, 
commenting  on  this  June  25  statement  of 
the  CPSU.  classified  the  various  references 
to  the  doom  of  capitalism  and  U.S.  criminal 
aggression  in  Vietnam  as  Just  hackneyed 
propag-mda.  The  editorial  then  went  on  to 
conclude  that,  under  certain  conditions, 
there  may  possibly  be  a  chance  for  continued 
peaceful  co-existence.  Just  as  in  the  case  of 
the  excerpt  I  Just  quoted,  there  are  other 
statements  in  the  June  25  document  which 
tell  the  free  world  that  there  Is  only  one 
way.  only  one  solution,  and  that  Is  an  In- 
ternational Communist  society.  Yet  some  edi- 
torial writers,  like  the  one  Just  referred  to, 
do  not  choose  to  believe  that  the  Commu- 
nist leaders  are  serious. 

Here  Is  where  friends  of  the  captive  peo- 
ples can  plan  an  Important  role  in  this  Im- 
portant year.  Their  experiences  and  those 
of  thPlr  friends  and  relatives  under  Com- 
munist aggression  can  help  dispel  and  neu- 
tralize the  avalanche  of  propaganda  which 
the  Soviets  will  be  churning  out  this  year. 
Letters  to  the  editors'  columns  of  local  news- 
papers can  recount  the  first-hand  experi- 
ences of  life  under  Communism  They  can 
demonstrate  for  the  uninformed  and  mis- 
informed in  this  country  what  the  true 
leg.-icies  of  the  October  Revolution  and  the 
pa.n  fifty  years  truly  are.  When  the  Soviets 
mention  their  success  in  delivering  mankind 
from  oppre«:sion  and  exploitation,  the  brutal 
truth  of  Soviet  oppression  can  be  refuted. 
Every  inhtiman  excess  committed  by  the 
leaders  of  Communist  governments  Is  a  true 
leeacy  stemmin;^  from  the  October  Bolshe- 
vik Revolution.  Imagine  the  wealth  of  ma- 
terial which  is  available  for  this  important 
year:  Soviet  colonization  and  imperialism; 
terror  ;,s  an  instrument  of  Commun..;t  policy; 
f.tmine  and  h-Linger;  deportation;  the  slave 
status  of  l.ibor;  the  r.eht  to  vote;  their  fail- 
ure to  keep  their  word — deliberate  breaking 
of  their  treaty  obligations  with  other  nations; 
their  persecution  of  religion.  The  material 
is  a!m,.st  Inexhaustible. 

Then  too  organizations  can  pass  resolu- 
tions and  issue  statements  concerning  the 
true  leg.icles  of  the  Revolution,  for  the  vari- 
ous press  media  and  for  their  elected  officials 
v.'hfther  local,  state  or  national.  The  voices  of 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  captive  peoples 
can  be  extremely  valuable  this  year  because 
they  have  learned  by  bitter  experience  the 
true  nature  of  the  Communist  menace.  How 
much  more  effective  Is  the  actual  suffering 
of  one  victim  of  Communism  In  contrast 
to  the  views  of  some  scholar  lacking  prac- 
tical experience  who  claims  that  the  Com- 
munists   .are    mellowing    while    millions    of 
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human  beings  continue  to  languish  in  Com- 
munist chains? 

You  might  ask.  "O,  what's  the  use?  Didn't 
those  In  the  free  world  see  the  butchery  of 
Budapest  In  1956  on  film.  In  magazines  and 
newspapers.  Haven't  Congressional  commit- 
tees publicized  the  tragedies  of  the  Katyn 
Forest,  Vinnitsa,  the  Korean  atrocities?  These 
are  a  matter  of  record  for  all  to  see  and 
if  they  wanted  to  believe  it  they  would. 

I  certainly  can't  blame  you  if  you  are  so 
disheartened,  for  It  would  seem  that  many 
have  forgotten  the  history  of  the  past  fifty 
years.  Let  me  suggest  that  the  Communist 
practice  the  same  policies  the  Nazi  did — Tell 
a  lie  often  enough  and  the  people  will  be- 
lieve It.  Let's  you  and  me  tell  the  truth  often 
enough — repeat  It  and  repeat  it  until  the 
people  believe  it  for  what  It  Is — The  Truth. 
Let  me  briefly  relate  a  case  which  I  recently 
learned  about  In  which  hope  and  persistent 
action  did  pay  off  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  of  May  8,  1966,  car- 
ried an  exclusive  report  on  prisoners  of  war 
in  the  Soviet  Union  entitled,  "250,000  Still 
In  Red  Slave  Camps."  The  article  recounted 
a  campaign  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on 
both  the  Pdlish  and  Soviet  regimes  to  return 
to  their  homeland  thousands  of  Poles  exiled 
to  the  Soviet  Union  during  and  after  World 
War  II.  Approximately  4,000  questionnaires 
were  sent  to  German  prisoners  of  war  who 
were  returned  to  Germany  from  the  U.S.S.R. 
when  Chancellor  Adenauer  told  the  Soviets 
that  normal  relations  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  West  Germany  were  Impossible 
until  the  German  p.o.w.'s  were  returned  from 
Soviet  Camps. 

Radio  Free  Eiu-ope,  through  the  question- 
naires, received  the  names  of  prisoners  from 
countries  all  over  the  world  who  were  still 
languishing  In  Soviet  camps.  The  Polish 
Division  then  Initiated  broadcasts  into  Po- 
land, giving  the  names  of  Poles  still  being 
held  in  the  Soviet  Union.  As  you  may  sur- 
mise, the  Polish  Government  at  first  ignored 
the  broadcasts,  for  up  until  that  time  the 
party  line  had  always  been  that  the  Soviet 
Union  held  no  more  Polish  prisoners  of  war. 
More  and  more  Polish  citizens  began  to  ques- 
tion the  Communist  ofBcials  about  the  valid- 
ity of  the  charges.  Even  Russian  soldiers, 
observers  and  advisers,  then  stationed  In 
Poland  In  great  numbers,  were  asked  about 
the  cliarges. 

Finally  in  October  1955  Radio  Warsaw  re- 
ferred to  a  certain  number  of  repatriates 
from  Russia,  and  a  few  weeks  later  stated 
that  "Poles  have  been  returning  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  for  several  months  now."  In  addi- 
tion, the  station  added: 

"We  are  certain  that  the  number  of  re- 
turnees  will   increase  in   the  near  future." 

The  persistent  action  of  Radio  Free  Europe 
finally  began  to  show  results.  By  the  end  of 
1955,  a  total  of  6,429  Poles  were  repatriated. 
The  next  year  the  figure  Jumped  to  30,786 
and  in  1957  to  a  record  93,872. 

Nor  was  this  the  end  of  the  repatriation. 

In  1958 — 13  years  after  the  war  ended — 
85,865  Poles  were  returned  from  Soviet  de- 
tention, and  In  1959,  28,400  more. 

While  the  results  of  this  venture  were 
certainly  encouraging.  Radio  Free  Europe  be- 
lieved that  many  more  Poles  were  still  being 
held  in  Soviet  camps,  even  though  the  Polish 
government  had  stated  that  the  repatriation 
liad  been  completed. 

Radio  Free  Europe  went  back  to  work 
again.  In  1959  they  again  began  assembling 
Information  on  Polish  p.o.w.'s  still  in  Soviet 
camps.  Finally,  in  February,  1966,  the 
Polish  Division  Radio  Free  Europe  deter- 
mined that  there  was  sufficient  information 
to  begin  broadcasting  again.  According  to 
the  Chicago  Tribune  article,  at  the  last  count 
forty  broadcasts  had  been  made  without 
any  recognition  from  the  Polish  Government. 

Although  this  case  Is  by  no  means  closed, 
and  I  Intend  to  pursue  It  further,  the  num- 
ber of  Poles  returned  by  the  fine  efforts  of 


Radio  Free  Europe  demonstrate  what  results 
can  be  achieved  in  the  face  of  a  discourag- 
ing situation. 

According  to  data  assembled  by  Radio  Free 
Europe,  also  included  among  the  inmates  of 
the  Soviet  camps  are  Czechs,  Hungarians, 
Germans,  Russia.ns.  Latvians,  Lithuanians, 
Estonians,  Ukrainians,  Finns,  Jews,  Bul- 
garians, Rumanian;;,  and  Kulmuks.  The  fate 
qL  these  peoples  is  certainly  a  matter  cf  great 
concern  at  any  time,  but  especially  during 
this  50th  Anniversary  year  of  the  October 
Revolution  when  the  Soviet  Union  is  claim- 
ing credit  for  so  many  benefits  to  mankind. 
This  case  is  of  special  interest  to  me  be- 
cause in  1964  I  submitted  legislation,  along 
with  other  members  of  Congress,  which 
would  instruct  our  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  to  seek  to  place  on  the  agenda  of  the 
U.N.  for  consideration  the  issue  of  self-deter- 
mination for  the  Captive  Nations,  including 
mainland  China  and  Cuba.  Part  of  this  legis- 
lation sought  to  return  to  their  respective 
homelands  all  political  prisoners  and  exiles 
now  in  slave  labor  and  prison  camps.  Need- 
less to  say,  this  legislation  gathered  dust  and 
was  never  considered.  This  year  I  have  again 
proposed  similar  legislation  and  I  fully  in- 
tend to  do  whatever  I  can  to  correct  this 
basic  error  in  our  policy  toward  the  captive 
peoples. 

You  would  be  justified  in  asking  yourself 
what  possible  reason  is  there  for  not  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  world  through 
the  United  Nations  the  moral  right  of  the 
captive  peoples  of  self-determination  and 
freedom?  When  it  is  considered  that  the 
United  Nations  was  founded  to  protect  the 
cherished  principles  of  self-determination 
and  individual  freedoms,  your  question  would 
be  fully  Justified. 

Also,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  admission  of  the  brutal  regime 
of  Red  China  to  the  U.N.  has  been  on  the 
U.N.  agenda  a  number  of  times  over  the  past 
few  years,  why  should  not  the  free  nations 
of  the  world  at  least  insist  on  the  considera- 
tion of  freedom  for  the  captive  peoples,  who 
liave  suffered  so  much  in  the  last  fifty  years? 
I  cannot  answer  for  all  of  the  free  nations 
in  tlie  U.N..  but  the  United  States  has  given 
an  answer  as  to  why  we  have  not  used  our 
influence  to  have  this  issue  discussed.  Here  is 
the  answer  given  by  the  State  Department 
to  another  Member  of  Congress  who  had  In- 
troduced this  legislation  and  who  had  asked 
for  State's  views  on  the  merit  of  this  pro- 
posal. 

Here  is  what  the  State  Department  said: 
"The  Department  of  State  believes  that  in 
the  United  Nations  Soviet  imperialism  Is 
most  effectively  exposed  by  timely  and  per- 
tinent statements  that  relate  Soviet  im- 
perialistic activities  to  a  concrete  issue  being 
discussed  before  a  major  United  Nations 
forum.  United  States  representatives  have 
delivered  forceful  and  detailed  attacks  on 
Soviet  imperialism  during  debates  on  the 
general  question  of  colonialism.  On  numbers 
of  occasions  they  have  also  called  attention 
to  Soviet  imperial  practice  by  linking  a  spe- 
cil.c  Soviet  act  or  policy  of  repression  with 
an  individual  item  being  discussed  before  a 
United  Nations  body." 

I  continue  to  quote  the  State  Department 
statement: 

"The  ejsential  problem  facing  the  United 
States  isito  adapt  existing  capabilities  most 
realistically  and  effectively  to  serve  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  in  opposing  and 
combatting  Soviet  imperialism.  The  proposed 
resolution,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  would  not  further  this  ob- 
jective." 

Removing  the  meaningless  diplomatic 
verbiage  In  the  statement  translated  it 
means  simply  this — the  State  Department 
does  not  intend  to  recognize  the  danger  of 
these  Soviet  Colonial  policies  which  prevent 
the  extension  much  less  the  preservation  of 
freedom  in  the  world. 
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II  the  State  Department  has  delivered,  aa 
It  says,  "forceful"  and  ■det.iUect"  attacks  on 
Soviet  Imperialism,  these  attacks  have  been 
State's  best  kept  secrets.  When  w.is  the  last 
time  you  heard  or  read  of  a,  U.S.  attack  In 
the  U.N.  on  the  enslavement  of  Lattla.  Lith- 
uania, or  Estonia?  Do  you  remember  the  last 
time  we  deplored  and  called  to  world  atten- 
tion In  the  U.N.  the  deprivation  of  human 
lights  In  Russia,  Hungary  or  In  Bulgaria? 

But  I'm  sure  you  remember  that  last  year, 
as  in  years  gone  by.  the  subject  of  the  ad- 
mission of  Red  China  to  the  UN.  made  head- 
lines In  our  newspapers  and  on  our  tele- 
vision newscasts. 

The  case  of  our  policy  toward  Rhodesia  is 
another  good  case  in  point.  The  United  States 
has  Joined  other  nations  In  the  United  Na- 
tions in  Imposing  sanctions  on  Rhodesia  be- 
cause the  right  to  vote  in  that  country  is 
not  extended  to  all  its  citize.is.  Our  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations  has  stated  that  in 
the  case  of  Rhodesia  there  Is  definitely  a 
moral  Issue  Involved  Without  going  into  the 
merit  of  the  Rhodeslan  Issue.  I  ami  compelled 
to  aslt  what  has  become  of  the  moral  Issue 
In  the  case  of  the  captive  nations  m  which 
there  are  no  free  elections  at  all? 

When  we  consider  the  tragic  Inconsisten- 
cies of  our  foreign  policy  in  relation  to  the 
nations  under  Communism,  we  cannot  blame 
anyone  for  despairing  of  just  treatment  for 
Communism's  victims. 

But  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  I  have  come 
here  today  to  recommend  positive  courses 
of  action  and  not  to  sow  seeds  of  despair. 
In  the  field  of  positive  action  we  might  well 
take  a  cue  from  the  Communists  them.';elves 
In  their  use  of  political  action  to  bring 
about  a  predetermined  goal. 

Their  takeover  of  Czechoslovakia  provides  a 
prime  example  of  the  use  of  popul.ir  opinion 
and  action  to  brint;  about  the  comparatively 
peaceful  fall  of  a  free  world  government.  I'm 
sure  some  of  you  are  famlU.ir  w:t.^  ^e  docu- 
ment of  Jan  Kozak,  the  historian  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Czechoslovakia,  which 
details  how  the  Czech  parliament  was  manip- 
ulated to  play  an  important  role  in  the 
downfall  of  the  Czech  nation.  This  document 
was  reproduced  by  a  House  Committee 
(HX7AC)  and  was  entitled  "The  New  Role 
of  National  Legislative  Bodies  In  the  Com- 
munist Conspiracy  " 

The  principle  of  coordinated  action  from 
"above",  that  Is  from  the  parliament  or  leg- 
islative body,  coupled  with  the  pressure  from 
"below,"  that  is  through  the  use  of  popular 
protests  by  means  of  fronts  and  clever  prop- 
aganda, combined  to  help  topple  the  Czech 
government.  The  Com.munists  m  Czechoslo- 
vakia carried  out  a  principle  expounded  by 
V.  I.  Lenin  as  early  as  190-5 

Here  is  what  Lenin  said: 

"To  restrict,  as  a  principle,  revolutionary 
actions  to  pressure  fmm  below  and  to  forego 
pressure  from  above,  l.s  anarchism." 

Kozak  elaborated  on  Lenin's  principle  In 
these  words: 

"A  preliminary  condition  for  carrying  out 
fundamental  social  changes  and  for  making 
it  possible  that  parliament  he  made  use  of 
for  the  purpose  of  transforming  a  capitalist 
society.  Into  a  socialist  one.  Ls  (at  to  right  f'.r 
a  firm  parliamentary  majority  which  would 
ensure:  and  develop  a  s'rong  pressure  from 
"above."  and  ibi  to  see  to  it  that  this  firm 
parliamentary  m.ijorlty  should  rely  on  the 
revolutionary  activity  of  the  broad  working 
masses  exerting  pressure    from  below/" 

Now  don't  get  me  wrong  I  am  not  advo- 
cating revolution  or  the  use  of  devious  means 
to  gain  an  end  But  I  am  sure  that  you  can 
see  the  application  of  the  "above"  and  "be- 
low" principle  as  it  might  be  us^d  here  In  the 
'United  States  Activity  from  above  consists 
primarily  In  spelling  out  In  dfflnlte  terms  a 
particular  Issue  and  implementing  It  with 
definite  proposals  or  le,:;l.sia'ion  This  Is  the 
specific  vehicle  around  which  the  cltlzen.s.  the 
below  group,  can  rally  around.  It  Is  then  up 


to  them  to  make  their  wishes  known  to  the 
'above"  faction  and  to  strive  to  encourage 
others  to  do  the  same  It  Is  necessary  lor  in- 
dividual citizens  to  Inform  their  sisters,  and 
their  Cousins,  and  their  aunts  of  the  need  for 
cooperative  action.  As  stated  before,  letters  to 
the  editors  of  newspapers.  If  published,  can 
alert  the  local  readers  to  the  existence  of  such 
legislation  and  the  need  for  widespread  sup- 
port. 

In  those  organizations  in  which  resolutions 
on  current  Issues  are  permitted,  resolutions 
of  support  enhance  the  c.iuse  by  putting 
whole  bixlles  on  re<' ord  as  being  in  agreement. 

Letters  to  your  representatives,  local,  state 
and  national,  help  such  orticials  to  learn  the 
sentiments  and  wishes  of  their  constitu- 
encies. 

By  these  legitimate  means,  a  legitimate 
Issue  Is  supported  In  a  real  and  active  fashion. 

In  the  case  of  self-determination  for  the 
Captive  Nations,  the  -Assembly  of  Captive 
Nations  In  New  Y.)rk  City  has.  for  a  number 
of  years,  been  recommending  the  use  of  the 
United  Nations  agenda  to  bring  the  plight 
of  the  enslaved  peoples  to  the  attention  of 
the  whole  world.  As  I  have  Ju.st  previously 
stated,  a  number  of  Members  of  Congress 
had  Implemented  this  recommendation  by 
drawing  up  and  submitting  concrete  legisla- 
tion for  the  consideration  of  Congress.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  Presidential  candidates  In 
Ut'54  was  a  sponsor  of  this  legislation. 

Yet,  how  many  voters  outside  of  the 
friends  of  the  Captive  peoples  even  knew 
this  legislation  had  been  proposed?  How 
many  citizens  would  have  been  happy  to 
endor.se  It  and   work  actively   In  Its   behalf? 

In  another  year  we  will  again  be  In  the 
midst  of  a  presidential  election.  "Vou  will 
again  be  asked  to  m.ike  a  selection  of  the 
best  candidate  to  run  this  country  for  an- 
other four  years.  What  will  be  your  criteria 
for  making  your  choice  of  the  most  suitable 
candidate  for  such  an  all-Important  posi- 
tion? Will  a  true  concern  for  the  captive  peo- 
ples be  one  of  your  standards  In  making 
your  selection?  It  is  not  too  early  to  begin 
m.iklng  Inquiries.  It  Is  not  a  day  too  early 
to  begin  writing  letters  to  those  who  might 
pos.slbly  be  candidates. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  mention  one 
definite  obstacle  to  individual  action.  In  a 
country  in  which  the  population  Is  ap- 
proaching ^00  million,  one  might  be  tempted 
»to  ask  Just  how  effective  Is  his  little  effort, 
or  his  Individual  letter  to  an  official.  Well, 
as  you  know,  a  copgre.ssm.in's  main  contact 
with  his  constituents  Is  through  the  mall. 
Each  day  thousands  of  letters  arrive  on 
Capitol  Hill,  bringing  messages  to  Members 
of  Congress  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Some  letters  ask  for  help  In  solving  a  per- 
sonal problem:  others  state  their  position 
on  specific  legislation:  while  still  others  pro- 
vide Information  which  In  seme  cases  proves 
useful  to  their  representative.  In  each  of 
these  cases  the  correspondent  believes  that 
his  or  her  problems  or  views  are  worthy  of 
consideration. 

But.  on  the  other  hand,  con.slder  the  citi- 
zen who  believes  that  his  little  letter  or  effort 
doesn't  count  He  can  hardly  blame  the  next- 
door  neighbor  who  believes  the  same  way 
And  neither  of  them  can  ridicule  the  third 
neighbor  for  holding  the  s.ime  view  Multiply 
this  Indifference  over  and  over  and  the  re- 
sult Is  apathy. 

Again  I  must  say  that  I  cannot  blame  you 
If  you  have  become  discouraged  at  the  little 
progress  made  In  extending  the  areas  of  free- 
dom to  those  now  under  Communist  domi- 
nation But.  believe  me.  you  are  not  alone. 
Take,  for  Instance,  veterans  organlz.nttons. 
Although  I  haven't  taken  a  survey  of  all  such 
organizations.  I  know  that  the  American 
Legion  In  which  I  served  for  many  years  as 
Post  Chaplain.  County  and  District  Chap- 
lain and  Department  Chaplain  of  the  State 
of  WlsconMn  In  1957  1958.  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  of  which  I  am  also  a  member 


and  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  have 
passed  resolutions  at  their  national  conven- 
tlons  last  year  supporting  the  Captive  Na- 
tions. These  three  org.mizations  alone  have 
a  membership  of  nearly  four  million  Ameri- 
can citizens.  Let  me  read  to  you  part  of  the 
American  Legion  resolution  on  the  subject 
of  United  Nations.  Rel.ittonshlp  to  Captive 
Nations  This  resolution  was  passed  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  American  Legion 
In  Washington,  D.C   last  year 

The  resolving  clau.se  of  the  resolution 
re.ids : 

"Resolved,  by  the  American  Legion  In  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  In  W.ishington, 
DC  ,  .August  30-.September  1,  19G6.  that  the 
American  Legion  urges  the  Pre.s!dent  of  the 
United  States  to  Instruct  the  U.S.  Amb.issa- 
dor  to  the  United  Nations  to  demand,  at  the 
earliest  po.ssible  date,  that  the  United  Na- 
tions enforce  its  Charter  provuslons  regardl.ig 
self-determination  of  all  peoples,  and  that 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  the  controlling  power  la 
world  communism,  be  called  upon  to  with- 
draw all  of  Its  troops,  agents,  colonl.iUsts  and 
other  controls  from  the  Captive  Nations,  and 
to  return  to  their  respective  homelands  all 
political  prisoners  and  exile.-;  now  In  slave 
and  prl.son  camps  within  the  USSR." 

So  you  see  that  the  fate  of  the  Captive 
N.itlons  h;is  not  been  forgotten,  I'm  sure 
there  are  other  organizations  which  are  con- 
cerned about  this  Issue  and  have  so  stated 
In  their  organizational  statements.  Here 
alone  Ls  a  huge  bloc  of  American  citizens 
which  can  be  counted  on  for  help  In  work- 
ing for  the  eventual  rele.ise  of  the  victims 
of  Communl.'t  aggression.  In  turn,  friends  of 
the  captive  peoples  can  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  policies  of  organizations,  such  as 
the  veterans  groups,  and  help  them  In  what- 
ever ways  possible. 

Another  Illustration  of  the  policies  of 
freedom  which  are  supported  by  most  vet- 
erans org.mizations  Is  Resolution  14  passed 
by  the  "Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  at  their 
1966  national  convention  In  New  York  City. 
The  resolution  concerned  resisting  commu- 
nism and  assisting  our  loyal  allies  in  restor- 
ing freedom  Re.^^olutlon  14  consisted  of  21 
recommendations  to  carry  out  this  policy. 
Here  Is  a  sampling 

1.  Full  support  of  Captive  Nations  "Week. 

2.  Carry  out  whatever  measures  are  neces- 
sary to  win  In  South  Vietnam. 

3.  Aid  to  those  who  have  refused  to  be- 
come Communist  slaves  In  their  own  coun- 
try and  have  become  refueecs  from  Red  op- 
pres.sion.  and  ericour.igii'.g  re.^toration  of 
freedom  In  their  homelands  by  U  S  recogni- 
tion of  the  free  governments  In  exile 

4  Oppo-f.e  all  forms  of  trade,  ci'mmerce. 
and  fln,inclal  assistance  that  will  strengthen 
Communist  nations. 

5.  Oppose  any  form  of  diplomatic  recog- 
nition of  Red  China  or  Red  Cuba. 

These  are  Ju.-^t  a  few  of  the  recommenda- 
tions which  the  V  P  W  otTcred  List  year  at 
their  national  convention  to  combat  the 
global  aggre.sslon  of  the  Communist  move- 
ment 

In  the  final  analvsl.s.  regardless  of  the 
number  of  bills  and  resolutions  or  the  vari- 
ous Ktratei,'les  which  :ire  devised  to  brin? 
freedom  to  the  captive  peoples,  the  mora! 
fiber  of  "the  American  people  w'lll  be  the 
determinant  of  victory  or  defeat.  I  fully 
reUlze  that  for  you  here  today,  who  are 
Intimately  acquainted  with  the  brutality  of 
C<>mmunl'=m  the  reliance  on  Divine  assist- 
ance Is  of  pr'me  Importance  Wlien  the  pro- 
tection of  one's  country  and  perhaps  one's 
family  have  been  taken  from  him,  the  only 
alternatives  are  usir.Ily  recourse  to  the 
Divine  Protector — or  despair. 

How  a  strong  religious  faith  serves  as  an 
Impener.-able  suit  of  armor  In  advcrsltv  was 
gr,iphlcaUy  Illustrated  recentiv  In  S<n:th 
Vietnam.  The  svndlcated  columnist.  R.iT 
Cromley,  writing  frtim  Vietnam,  described 
the  ex.xsperatlon  experienced  by  the  Viet 
Cong  In  trying  to  subd'ie  ,cnd  wtn  o'. er  Com- 
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munltles  where  religious  faith  was  strong. 
In  a  secret  document  captured  from  the  Viet 
Cong,  a  Red  Viet  Cong  official  talked  of  his 
many  successes  in  consolidating  important 
ureas  of  South  Vietnam  for  the  Communist 
cause.  But  what  concerned  him  deeply  was 
Ills  lack  of  success  with  hamlets  controlled  by 
religious  people.  The  ofllcer  stated  in  the  cap- 
tured document  that  their  efforts  to  win  over 
the  religious  elements  of  the  population  had 
met  with  many  difficulties.  Columnist  Crom- 
ley, In  traveling  through  rural  South  Vietnam 
in  14  provinces,  agreed  that  in  communities 
where  the  people  themselves  have  a  strong 
and  dyn;>mlc  sense  of  religion,  the  Conunu- 
nlsts  make  no  headway. 

This  Is  an  excellent  example  for  all  Amer- 
ica. We  must  realize  that  regardless  of  our 
military  might,  if  we  are  to  persevere  in  this 
light  for  true  peace  with  Justice  and  freedom. 
It  Is  mandatory  that  we  recapture  the  zeal 
and  dedication  which  motivated  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  of  the  United  States  almost  200 
years  ago. 


Sonth  Africa:   A  Sociopolitical  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  I 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK   | 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  25,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  in- 
terests of  peace,  and  to  keep  our  boys 
out  of  unnecessary  global  wars,  I  was 
greatly  surprised  to  learn  that  an  Army 
major,  a  former  instructor  at  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy,  provided  assistance 
in  preparation  of  the  controversial  book, 
"Apartheid  and  United  Nations  Collec- 
tive Measures — An  Analysis,"  printed  by 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna- 
tional Peace,  United  Nations  Plaza.  New 
York,  N.Y.  See  my  remarks  in  the  Record 
of  April  20,  page  10432,  April  24,  page 
10544,  and  May  18,  page  13140. 

Admittedly  the  major's  participation 
was  "intended  as  an  analysis  of  socio- 
political problems  which  eventually  may 
have  to  be  confronted"  as  a  result  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army's  policy  to  en- 
courage their  officers'  outside  scholarly 
activities. 

Regretfully  I  have  been  unable  to  de- 
termine if  the  major  has  also  prepared 
an  analysis  of  Cuba,  Red  China  or  Rus- 
sia. 

So  that  our  colleagues  may  be  ap- 
praised of  the  cooperative  ventures  of  at 
least  one  of  our  military  officers,  I  ask 
consent  to  here  insert  in  the  Record  my 
letters  to  the  Department  of  the  Army 
and  replies  from  MaJ.  Gen.  Melvin  Zais: 

May  16. 1967. 
Gen.  E.\RLE  G.  \Vheei.er. 
Chairman.  Joint  Chiefs  Of  Stag,  I 

The  Penfngoti. 

Dear  General  Wheeler:  As  representa- 
tives of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  attended  the 
November  7.  1966,  address  on  "Southern  Af- 
rica in  World  Strategy"  before  the  Cosmos 
Club  by  Dr.  Robert  Gayre  of  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  a  copy  of  my  remarks  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  referring  to  It  Is  attached 
ioT  the  information  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

The  publication  criticized  by  Dr.  Gayre  In 
his  address  Is  the  booklet.  Apartheid  and 
Vnited  Nations  Collective  Measures — An 
Analysis,  edited  by  Amelia  C.  Lelss  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  In- 


ternational Peace,  United  Nations  Plaza  at 
46th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Among  those  whose  assistance  In  prepar- 
ing the  general  staff  type  of  war  plan  against 
South  Africa,  a  friendly  country  strongly 
antl-communlstlc  In  one  of  the  key  strategic 
areas  of  the  world,  Is  Major  Sam  C.  Sarkesian, 
who  is  reported  to  be  on  the  faculty  of  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  N.Y. 
In  the  Department  of  Social  Sciences. 

The  fact  that  a  member  of  the  West  Point 
faculty  should  lend  himself  to  an  effort  of 
this  character  Is  certainly  Incomprehensible 
and  ought  to  cause  more  than  a  raising  of 
eyebrows.  Is  not  an  Army  investigation  in 
order? 

Sincerely, 

John  R.  Rarick, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Departivient  of  the  Army,  Office 
OP  THE  Depth  Y  Chief  of  Staff 
FOR  Personnel, 

Washington.  DC,  June  5,  1S67 . 
Hon.  John  R.  Rarick, 
House  of  Represeiitatives, 
New  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dea3  Mr.  Rahick:  General  Wheeler  has 
asked  that  I  reply  to  your  letter  of  18  May 
1967  In  reference  to  the  participation  by 
Major  Sam  C.  Sarkesian.  a  former  instructor 
at  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  in 
providing  assistance  in  preparation  of  the 
booklet  Apartheid  and  United  Nations  Col- 
lective Measures — An  Analysis. 

Major  Sarkeslan's  participation  In  this 
study  was  a  result  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  policy  to  encourage  the  offlcers  who 
are  on  the  faculty  at  the  Academy  to  engage 
In  outside  scholarly  activities  which  serve  to 
enrich  their  background  and  broaden  their 
perspective.  Following  this  policy,  It  can  be 
expected  that  some  of  these  activities  might 
deal  with  problems  which  are  marginally  con- 
troversial. It  Is  considered  that  controversial 
problems  of  this  type  should  not  be  the  cause 
for  limitation  which  would  regulate  scholarly 
endeavors  for  research.  However,  Department 
of  the  Army  Is  deeply  aware  of  Its  responsi- 
bility to  Insure  that  such  outside  activity  by 
officers  Is  In  the  best  Interest  of  scholarly 
research. 

It  appears  that  the  Carnegie  study  was  in- 
tended as  an  analysis  of  socio-political  prob- 
lems which  eventually  may  have  to  be  con- 
fronted, rather  than  as  a  study  for  overt 
action.  While  the  preparation  and  conclusion 
of  such  a  voluminous  report  will  always  be 
subject  to  the  Interpretation  placed  upon 
them  by  the  readers,  it  was  certainly  not  the 
Intention  of  Major  Sarkesian,  when  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  project,  to  assist  in  any  way 
In  developing  a  plan  which  would  advocate 
the  use  of  military  force  against  South  Africa. 

I  trust  that  this  Information  will  be  of  as- 
sistance to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Melvin  Zais, 
Major  General,  GS.  Director  of  Individual 
Training. 

JtJNE  16.  1967. 
Re   Major   Sarkesian,    and    "Apartheid    and 
United  Natlona  Collective  Measures — An 
Analysis." 
MaJ.  Gen.  Melvin  Zais, 
Director  of  Individual  Training, 
Department  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  General  Zais;  I  am  happy  to  have 
your  letter  explaining  Major  Sarkeslan's  role 
In  providing  assistance  to  the  preparation  of 
the  Carnegie  booklet.  Apartheid  and  Vnited 
Nations  Collective  Measures — An  Analysis, 
and  to  have  your  assurance  It  was  Intended 
as  an  analysis  of  socio-political  problems 
which  may  have  to  be  confronted  rather  than 
as  a  study  for  overt  action  of  military  force 
against  South  Africa. 

Since  the  Invasion  and  occupation  of 
Soviet  Russia  llltewlse  presents  a  pedagogical 


socio-political  problem  which  may  eventually 
have  to  be  confronted  for  defense  of  America 
and  peace  in  the  world,  I  would  appreciate 
your  advising  me  of  the  names  of  all  military 
experts  who  have  engaged  in  such  an  analysis 
and  where  I  may  obtain  same. 
Sincerely, 

John  R.  Rarick, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Department  of  the  Army,  Office 
OF  THE  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 

FOR  Personnel, 

Wasinngton.  D.C.  June  23.  1967. 
Hon.  John  R.  Rarick, 
House  of  Representatives. 
New  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rarick:  This  is  in  reply  to  your 
letter  of  June  16,  1967,  in  reference  to  the 
participation  of  Major  Sam  C.  Sarkesian  In 
providing  assistance  in  the  preparation  of 
the  booklet.  Apartheid  and  Vnited  Nations 
Collective  Measures — An  Analysis. 

There  appears  to  be  some  misinterpreta- 
tion of  my  letter  to  you  of  June  5,  1967,  on 
the  above  subject.  Nowhere  in  my  letter  was 
it  Indicated  or  implied  that  the  referenced 
study  was  one  that  presents  a  pedagogical 
socio-political  problem  which  may  eventual- 
ly have  to  be  confronted  "for  defense  of 
America  and  peace  in  the  world."  I  am,  there- 
fore, quite  puzzled  about  your  concern  in 
reference  to  which  military  experts  have 
engaged  In  such  studies. 

Furthermore,  It  would  be  quite  In  error 
to  draw  the  inference  from  my  letter  of 
June  5  that  an  "invasion  and  occupation  of 
Soviet  Russia"  falls  within  the  definition  of 
a  socio-political  problem,  and  I  want  to  as- 
sure you  that  I  nave  no  intention  of  con- 
veying such  an  idea. 

An  analysis  of  Soviet  Russia,  similar  to 
that  made  of  South  Africa,  may  have  been 
accomplished  at  some  educational  Institu- 
tion; however,  I  am  sure  you  can  visualize 
the  enormous  task  involved  in  canvassing 
the  many  colleges  and  universities  through- 
out the  United  States. 

I  regret,  therefore,  that  due  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem.  I  cannot  be   of  more 
assistance  to  you  on  this  particular  subject. 
Sincerely, 

Melvin  Zais, 
Major  General,  GS.  Director  of  Individ- 
ual Training. 


Captive  Nadont  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP    NKW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25,  1967 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
we  in  Congress  joined  all  Americans  In 
the  observance  of  the  ninth  annual  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week. 

In  his  1967  proclamation.  President 
Johnson  noted  that  the  United  States 
"from  its  founding  as  a  nation  has  had 
an  abiding  commitment  to  the  principles 
of  national  independence  and  human 
freedom." 

Our  celebration  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  is  an  occasion  for  Americans  to 
remember  that  millions  of  people  living 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  are  deprived 
of  these  basic  freedoms.  . 

The  Communists  have  not,  however, 
been  able  to  destroy  the  desire  of  these 
captive  peoples  for  their  liberty.  In  fact 
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more  and  mure  each  year  the  Com- 
munists have  been  forced  to  respond  to 
both  an  individual  and  national  Impulse 
toward  freedom.  The  forces  of  polycen- 
trism  have  made  impossible  the  type  of 
complete  control  over  these  nations  that 
the  Soviet  Union  once  had  during  Stalin's 
era.  Now  the  rulers  of  tlio  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  often  foUuw  policies  based 
on  their  perception  of  the  national  in- 
terests of  their  own  countries.  For  ex- 
ample recently  Czechoslovakia  estab- 
lished trade  relations  with  West  Ger- 
many despite  the  ansry  protests  of  East 
Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the 
recent  U.N.  debates  on  the  Middle  East 
crisis  Rumania  did  not  follow  the  Soviet 
Une. 

For  the  individual  citi/en.  life  under 
communism  has  improved  .since  the  days 
of  Stalin's  tyranny.  More  attention  has 
been  accorded  the  consumer  needs  of  the 
people.  The  exce.'-ses  of  llie  secret  police 
have  been  embed  in  some  of  the  nations. 
Recently  Rumania  established  a  com- 
mittee to  ovcr.see  the  operations  of  its 
police  force,  reputedly  the  most  repres- 
sive in  East  Eurupe. 

Despite  these  gains  the  people  of  the 
Commuriist-dominated  countries  .still  are 
deprived  of  the  ruiit  of  free  speech,  press, 
and  religion.  They  stiU  do  not  have  the 
right  to  choose  who  will  govern  them: 
nor  can  they  hold  their  rulers  responsible 
for  policies  and  administration. 

History  has  made  it  clear  that  men 
will  not  accept  forever  the  abridgement 
of  their  Individual  freedoms  and  national 
liberty.  We  in  the  free  world  must  pledge 
ourselves  to  help  the.se  captive  people  m 
their  constructive  efforts  to  win  their 
eventual  freedom. 


High  Interest  Rates  Mean  High  Unemploy- 
ment, Expert  Warns 

EXTENSION  OF  RE\L\RKS 

Of 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

Of    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVTS 

Tuesday.  July  25.  1967 

Mr.  O'KONSKI  Ml-  Speaker,  the  tight 
money  doctors  are  peddling  their  patent 
medicine  again.  Early  this  year,  they 
were  In  hiding,  as  inteiest  rates  were 
falling.  This  summer,  more  than  3  mil- 
lion are  ur.employed.  Yet  the  money- 
changers are  back  in  control  of  the  tem- 
ple of  America.  They  preach  tha"  high 
Interest  Is  helping  fight  the  old  devil- 
Inflation.  But  high  interest  does  not  ficht 
Inflation,  it  feeds  inflation.  It  docs  not 
help  the  economy,  it  adds  to  unemploy- 
ment. The  new  hiuher  interest  policy  is 
vineconomic.  unnecessary,  unfair,  and 
tragic  for  America. 

It  is  uneconomic  becau.se  Interest  is  a 
cost  of  production  Increasing  the  price 
of  money  raises  prices  lust  as  does  raising 
the  price  of  steel.  Production  is  down. 
unemployment  is  up  The  threat  of  infl.^- 
tlon  Is  a  phony  argument  for  a  policy 
that  hurts  the  worker,  but  helps  the 
banker. 

K  rates  had  been  lower  last  year,  the 
Nation  could  have  built  another  half  mil- 


lion housing  units  de.<^pite  the  Vietnam 
war.  This  would  have  given  jobs  to  an- 
other million  men:  for  one-site  construc- 
tion, materials  and  supplier,  and  house- 
liold  appliances  and  goods.  This  would 
not  iiave  mterlered  with  any  other  vital 
activity.  America  would  have  been  more 
prosperous. 

Instead,  those  who  bought  homes  paid 
heavily  for  high  interest,  and  for  the 
"points"  on  the  mortgage.  "Points"  are 
a  discount  on  the  mortgage  At  7  points, 
you  sign  for  $10,000.  but  get  only  $9,300. 
The  builder  adds  as  much  as  $1,000  to  the 
cost  of  the  house  to  cover  this  discount. 
Each  l-percent  increase  in  interest  rates 
raises  the  interest  charge  on  a  $15,000 
mortgage  by  $150  a  year. 

If  you  can  get  a  6.5-percent  loan  for  25 
years  today,  total  interest  payments  will 
be  higher  than  the  actual  mortgage  it- 
self. A  $15,000  mortgage  will  cost  SlOl  29 
a  month,  or  $30,387  to  retire.  If  rates 
were  back  at  the  old  and  reasonable  price 
of  4  5  percent,  the  S83  38  monthly  cost 
would  be  $5,373  lower  over  the  25  years. 

So  fewer  people  can  now  afford  houses. 
Fewer  are  built.  Fewer  workers  are  cm- 
ployed.  And  the  economists  too  often 
bless  this  by  calling  it  a  "trade-ofT"  be- 
tween full  employment  and  inflation. 
Some  trade.  And  the  worker  whose  job 
is  being  "tracied-off  ■  is  not  allowed  at 
the  bargaining  table.  Nor  is  the  .:uy  who 
wanted  to  buy  a  house,  but  could  not  af- 
ford the  hugher  interest.  The  money 
changers  do  all  the  trading  for  them 
both. 

The  higher  interest  charges  are  also 
unnecessary  Three  million  unemployed 
is  not  full  employment.  And  if  we  had 
it,  and  needed  to  cut  back  un  borrowing, 
there  are  better  answers  than  higher  in- 
terest. Economists  and  Government  of- 
ficials are  equally  guilty  of  failing  to  dis- 
cuss the  alternatives.  Higher  downpay- 
ments  would  restrain  borrowing.  So 
would  shorter  length  loans  that  must 
be  repaid  faster.  And  banks  could  ije- 
come  more  strict  in  granting  loans.  And 
when  the  economy  approaches  full  em- 
ployment, the  Nation  can  also  raise 
taxes. 

High  interest  is  unfair.  It  takes  more 
from  the  workers,  the  farmers  and  the 
small  businessmen.  Most  of  the  big  com- 
panies are  using  their  own  money,  so 
they  are  not  hurt.  The  interest  payments 
go  to  the  wealthy  few,  and  to  the  banks. 
The  high  interest  goes  to  the  5  percent 
who  own  85  percent  of  the  Government 
bonds,  for  instance.  It  is  the  young  and 
the  mmority  groups  who  suffer  most  of 
the  unemployment  that  hi!'.h  interest  en- 
courages. 

But  most  of  all,  high  Interest  is  tragic 
for  America.  "The  billions  that  go  to 
interest."  as  Ed  Hart,  founder  of  the 
National  Council,  has  warned,  "mean 
that  America  cannot  afford  the  money 
needed  for  schools,  for  urban  renewal. 
for  ma.«s  transit,  for  recreation  and  con- 
servation. The  more  we  have  to  pay 
moneylenders,  the  less  we  have  for  es- 
sential national  services."  This  Is  even 
more  true  today  with  the  cost  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 

Americans  were  promised  a  war  on 
po\erty.  The  hopes  of  tens  of  millions 
were  raised  by  promises  of  good  hous- 
ing, better  education,  more  jobs  As  In- 
terest rates  rise,   these  hopes  fall.  And 


it  is  no  secret  that  the  long,  hot  sum- 
mers of  protest  and  riot  are  the  fruits 
of  past  delay  and  neslect.  High  inter- 
est rales  lengthen  the  delay,  encourage 
the  neglect.  They  feed  the  resulting 
tragedies.  The  tuht-money  doctors  are 
makin.:  America  sicker,  not  healing  her 


Western  Washington  State  Achieves  Suc- 
cess in  Upward  Bound 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    C.\I.IH'RM.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  25.  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  own  in- 
terest has  been  drawn  to  tiie  success  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity's 
community  action  program  at  Western 
Washington  State  Colleiie  called  "Up- 
ward Bound,"  and  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity lo  share  that  success  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

Western's  program  was  one  of  18  pilot 
projects  designed  to  test  the  effectiveness 
of  precollege  programs  for  poverty  high 
school  students.  It  began  by  bringing  to 
the  campus  in  the  summer  of  1965.  50 
11th  grade  students  from  Seattle  and 
Tacoma  ghettos  and  Washington  State 
Indian  reservations.  Of  the  50.  18  were 
Negro.  17  were  white,  12  were  American 
Indians,  and  3  were  oriental.  The  aver- 
age high  school  grades  for  the  group  was 
a  C-.  clearly  not  typical  of  the  typical 
college-bound  American  student. 

The  summer  project  consisted  of  an 
intensive  academic  program  developed 
around  subjects  which  are  historically 
the  most  difHcult  for  college  freshmen. 
This  was  coupled  with  an  equally  inten- 
sive program  of  cultural  enrichment. 

During  the  regular  school  year,  the 
college  Upward  Bound  staff  organized 
tutorial  centers  in  the  high  scliool  dis- 
tricts and  staffed  them  with  volunteers 
from  interested  commu!.ity  action  agen- 
cies, school  district  teachers,  graduate 
students,  employees  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  and  by  VISTA  person:ie'. 

At  the  end  of  their  senior  year.  49  of 
the  students  returned  to  the  campus  for 
the  second  summer.  The  program  was 
es.sentially  the  same  except  that  each  stu- 
dent was  enrolled  in  one  regular  college 
class  for  which  they  were  given  credit 
for  successful  comple:ion.  No  record  was 
made  in  case  of  failure. 

Western's  tru.stees,  sighting  this  proj- 
ect as  one  of  the  most  important  ever 
undertaken  by  the  coUe'.'e,  pledged  ad- 
mission to  all  Upward  Bound  students 
who  successfully  completed  the  proeram 
Forty-four  enrolled  for  tlmr  freshman 
year — four  married,  one  enli-stcd  in  the 
Navy,  and  one  transferred  to  nurse  train- 
ing— after  considerable  effort  was  made 
to  provide  adequate  financial  support.  It 
is  significant  to  note  that  under  regular 
entrance  requirements  only  four  would 
have  been  elieiblc,  and  e\en  they  would 
iiave  been  unable  to  afford  the  costs. 

The  collece's  students  responded  to 
these  youncsters  by  organizing  a  special 
tutoring  society  which  proved  most  sue- 
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cessful.  Faculty  members  were  available 
to  the  students  as  counselors.  The  admin- 
istration reduced  the  minimum  course 
load  for  Upward  Bound  youngsters  who 
were  in  academic  difficulty. 

Everyone  aggressively  sought  sources 
of  financial  support  from  service  clubs, 
lodi-'es,  and  private  industi-y  as  well  as 
Federal  and  State  sources. 

Perhaps  the  key  to  the  success  of  this 
project  was  the  enthusiastic  support  it 
received  from  all  the  elements  of  West- 
em's  colleee  community.  Western's  stu- 
dents, faculty,  administrators,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  community  made  possible  this 
outstanding  success. 

Indeed  it  is  hoped  that  the  success  at 
Western  will  generate  the  same  sort  of 
sienificant  and  remarkable  change 
throughout  American  higher  education. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
congratulating  Western  Washington 
State  College  for  its  efforts  and  suc- 
ce.sses  in  reaching  these  young  people 
who  tiave  consistently  been  overlooked 
and  for  mobilizing  all  available  commu- 
nity resources  to  propel  them  out  of  pov- 
erty for  good.  Upward  Bound  has  proved 
itself  at  Western,  and  it  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  it  will  serve  as  a  positive  ex- 
ample to  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 


Captive  Nations  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  25,  1967 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  commemoration  of  Captive 
Nations  Week.  I  include  herewith  the 
text  of  my  remarks  before  the  Amerl- 
can.s  To  Free  Captive  Nations.  Inc..  cele- 
bration at  the  Statue  of  Liberty  on  July 
23.1967: 
Remarks  of  RErRESENTATivE  Johx  M.  MrR- 

PHT,  .Americ.xns  To  Free  Captive  Nations, 

In-c,  Jti.T  23,   1967 

This  nation  was  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  "all  men  are  created  equal,  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain unalienable  rights,  that  among  these 
are  Life.  Liberty,  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happi- 
ness "  These  words,  and  the  principle  they 
set  forth,  aUhongh  written  in  a  declaration 
of  one  nation's  Independence,  are  a  uni- 
versal expression  of  the  Independence  of 
all  mankind. 

It  Is  fitting,  therefore,  that  we  celebrate 


Captive  Nations  Week  In  the  United  States, 
because  the  Independence  we  were  able  to 
secure  over  150  years  ago  Is  the  Independence 
that  has  been  denied  hundreds  of  millions 
of  people  throughout  the  world;  our  com- 
mitment to  their  freedom  should  be  no  less 
than  our  commitment  to  freedom  at  home. 

It  Is  not  that  some  people  do  not  desire 
freedom,  for  freedom  is  one  of  the  most 
basic  of  human  desires.  Where  freedom  Is 
absent  In  the  world  we  find  without  excep- 
tion that  It  has  been  replaced — with  force 
or  deceit — by  some  form  of  tyranny.  No  one 
voluntarily  or  willingly  chooses  to  be  en- 
slaved. 

The  Russian  subjugation  of  Eastern 
Europe  began  behind  the  facade  of  a  mutual 
defense  assistance  pact  In  World  War  II, 
twenty-flve  years  ago.  But  any  hope  for 
Russian  cooperation  faded  before  the  Ink 
wa|  dry  on  the  pact.  With  unbelievable  bru- 
tality and  a  total  disregard  for  human  suf- 
fering the  Russians  occupied  the  Eastern 
European  nations.  Throughout  the  war,  the 
Soviets  stripped  the  area  of  its  entire  In- 
dustrial structure,  even  dismantling  entire 
factories  for  shipment  to  Russia.  After  the 
war.  what  little  doubt  remained  of  Soviet 
Intentions  in  Eastern  Europe  was  quickly 
shattered.  Instead  of  withdrawing  their 
troops,  the  Russians  began  mass  deportation 
of  Eastern  Europeans,  and  their  replacement 
through  Russian  Immigration.  This  process 
of  Russificatlon  Included  the  substitution 
of  Russian  language,  laws,  and  customs — in 
effect,  the  total  obliteration  of  the  national 
identity  of  the  Captive  Nations.  The  result 
of  the  Russian  tyranny  is  that  today  over 
one  hundred  million  Eastern  Europeans  are 
enslaved. 

This  same  process  of  enslavement  has 
since  occurred  In  other  nations  throughout 
the  world,  including  Cuba,  China,  North 
Korea  and  North  Vietnam. 

"Hie  Soviets,  of  course,  always  have  a  ready 
Justification  for  their  Illegal  action.  They 
often  point  to  the  "elections"  held  in  the 
captive  nations  as  evidence  of  popular  sup- 
port. But  we  all  know,  and  the  Soviets  know, 
that  an  election  with  only  one  slate  of  can- 
didates Is  no  election  at  all. 

They  may  claim  that  the  elections  show 
popular  support,  but  there  are  plenty  of 
signs  to  show  that  popular  support  is  a  myth. 
The  Hungarian  Revolt  In  1956  is  one  exam- 
ple. No  one  can  forget  the  brave  Hungarian 
patriots  who  were  viciously  crushed  beneath 
the  cold  steel  tread  of  Soviet  tanks.  Nor  can 
we  forget  the  brave  Poles  who  met  a  similar 
fate  In  the  Polish  October  Days.  Berlin  is  still 
another  example;  where  else  in  the  world 
can  a  government  claim  such  popular  sup- 
port that  it  must  build  a  wall  to  keep  the 
population  from  deserting. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  the  siMrit 
of  freedom  that  still  burns  in  the  hearts  of 
citizens  of  the  captive  nations.  We  must  not 
let  that  flame  die  out,  for  a  flame  that  can 
withstand  the  brutality  of  Russian  tyranny 
and  still  survive  must  surely  someday  tri- 
umph. 

But  while  we  celebrate  Captive  Nations 
Week  we  should  remember  another  reason 


for  our  commitment  to  freedom.  We  shotUd 
be  mindful  of  the  many  contributions  to  this 
country  by  people  from  captive  nations.  The 
greatness  of  the  United  States  is  founded 
on  the  many  uilents  of  a  diverse  people;  we 
have  benefitted  from  their  skills  and  their 
culture  and  their  devotion  to  freedom.  There- 
fore, our  celebration  today  should  renew 
our  spiritual  ties  with  the  people  of  Eastern 
and  Central  Europe. 

I  think  this  yearning  for  freedom  which 
periodically  slips  over  the  Berlin  Wall  in  the 
dark  of  night  or  rises  up  in  the  streets  In 
armed  protest  will  eventually  prove  to  be  the 
trojan-horse  of  Soviet  dominated  Eastern 
Europe.  Russia  can  physically  oppress  the 
people.  It  can  wall  them  In,  but  It  can  never 
defeat  the  will  to  be  free.  As  long  as  this  will 
Is  alive,  there  Is  hope. 

But  we  must  do  our  part.  We  must  give  the 
captive  people  reason  to  hope.  As  President 
Kennedy  opce  stated:  "This  country  must 
never  recognize  the  situation  behlnd^he  Iron 
Curtain  as  a  permanent  one.  but  must,  by 
all  peaceful  means,  keep  alive  the  hopes  of 
freedom  for  the  people  of  the  captive  na- 
tions." 

We  must  never  let  them  stand  alone.  Oui 
strongest  weapons  in  this  struggle  are  truth, 
facts  and  ideas.  The  Voice  of  America  and 
Radio  FYee  Europe  are  vital  to  our  purpose. 
Captive  Nations  Week  Is  another  way  of 
showing  our  support.  In  addition,  the  United 
Nations  must  also  be  encouraged  to  press 
for  freedom  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  We 
must  never  cease  to  work  for  their  freedom. 

A  second  task,  of  equal  importance  to  free- 
ing the  people  of  captive  nations,  is  to  pre- 
vent other  nations  from  being  enslaved.  This 
is  our  task  today  in  Vietnam.  We  are  taking 
a  Arm  stand  in  this  distant  nation  so  that 
one  nation  will  not  impose  its  will  on  an- 
other. We  must  not.  and  will  not,  fall  in  this 
endeavor.  In  a  larger  sense,  the  struggle  for 
freedom  In  Vietr.am  is  a  struggle  for  freedom 
everywhere.  Regardless  of  the  name  of  the 
country,  we  are  committed  to  the  proposi- 
tion tliat  all  people  shall  have  the  right  of 
self-determination.  Today  the  line  Is  drawn 
in  Vietnam:  who  knows  where  it  might  be 
drawn  tnmorrow? 

Therefore,  as  we  celebrate  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  let  us  remember  that  our  cause 
Is  freedom,  whether  It  be  for  those  who  are 
en.flaved,  for  those  who  are  fighting  to  avoid 
enslavement,  or  for  those  who  are  already 
free.  Our  policy  should  be  not  only  total  op- 
position to  tyranny  In  any  form,  but  en- 
courapoment  to  free  nations  everywhere,  es- 
pecially those  emerginix  nation.=  for  whom 
freedom  is  new  and  not  yet  firfnly  estab- 
lished. Our  policy  should  be  that  once  stated 
by  Thomas  Jefferson,  when  he  said:  "I  have 
sworn  eternal  hostility  against  any  form  of 
tyranny  over  the  minds  of  man." 

It  Is  In  the  spirit  of  JefTerson's  words  that 
we  celebrate  Captive  Nations  Week.  Let  us 
remember  that  our  celebration  must  last 
more  than  one  week  a  year  If  our  cause  Is  to 
triumph.  We  should  use  this  week  not  as  a 
one-shot  celebration,  but  as  the  beginning 
of  a  full  time  commitment  to  the  cause  of 
freedom. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

^^'I  nM;si)AV.  .fii.Y  2(i.  lOO? 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

I'Ct  love  be  qenuine:  hate  what  is  evil, 
hold  fast  to  what  is  aond.— Romans  12:  9. 

Eternal  Father  of  our  .^^pirits.  we  pray 
that  in  thi.s  sacred  minute  of  prayer  we 
may  receive  guidance  for  the  day.  wis- 
dom for  each  hour,  and  good  will  for 


every  moment.  Help  us  to  think  more 
and  talk  less;  to  pray  more  and  procras- 
tinate less;  to  live  more  by  high  prin- 
ciples and  less  by  low  prejudices.  Make 
us  so  dissatisfied  with  ourselves  that  we 
may  turn  away  from  loud  professions 
to  Quiet  practice,  from  friendly  looks  to 
friendly  lives,  and  from  speaking  excel- 
lent words  to  speeding  excellent  works. 
So  we  pray  this  morning  that  Thou 
wilt  renew  a  right  spirit  within  us  and 
send  us  out  into  this  day  with  gracious 
thoughts,  good  words,  and  a  great  spirit. 
In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen, 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  ARMED  CERVICES  TO  FILE  BY 
MIDNIGHT  TONIGHT  A  REPORT 
ON  H.R.  11722 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill 
H.R.  11722. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMIcJSION  FOR  THE  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  INVESTIGAT- 
ING THE  M-16  RIFLE  TO  SIT  DUR- 
ING GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ICHORD  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  Investigating 
the  M-16  rifle  be  permitted  to  sit  today 
during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  1:5  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT 
MARINE  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  AND  FISHERIES- 
PERMISSION  TO  SIT  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATF:  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marme  and  Fish- 
eries may  be  permitted  to  sit  while  the 
House  is  in  session  during  general  de- 
bate today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  crentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL   OF   THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Speakor.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Membcis  failed  to  answer  to  th?ir 
names : 

(Roll  No.  183) 

Arderson,  EJwarcis,  La  K.istentneler 

Tenn.  :;ab-?r.r  Long.  La. 

Andrews.  Ala.  L.eiftc  Marsh 

Ashley  F.irbsteln  Mo.-ve,  Mass. 

Blackburn  Fisher  Murphy,  HI. 

Blatnik  Forfl.  ^"edzl 

Broomfleld  William  D  Virhols 

Brow."..  Calif.  Fr.i,er  He-nlclc 

Burke,  Fla.  r  ii:on,  Tenn.  r.iegle 

Burton,  Utah  Ca.'dner  Scheuer 

Conyer*  O  aimo  Sisk 

Cowger  Ooodell  Sielger,  Wis. 

Cramer  H 'C'der.  Ma=;s.  Tcft 

de  la  Garza  H  :;o;.g  Tien. an 

Dent  Hoimeld  V.  -.rier  Ja£;t 

Diggs  Hmr.  Wnnaras.  Mis."?. 

Dole  Jo.ifs.  Mo.  W.Uis 

The  SPEAKER  On  thi.s  rollcall  384 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unaniniou.-^  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings undTr  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  news- 
paper report  in  the  paper  this  morning 
stated  that  Stokely  Carmichael  has  ar- 
rived in  Cuba  "with  a  clarion  call  for 
the  organization  of  guerrilla  groups  In 
U  S.  cities." 

This  person  who  claims  to  be  an 
American,  who  has  called  for  America 
to  be  burned  down,  said  "It  is  going  to 
be  a  strugplc  to  the  death." 

I  am  Informed  that  he  is  breaking  no 
law.  There  are  no  statutes  on  the  books 
to  hamper  the  travel  nor  the  activities  of 
this  traitor.  While  American  boys  are 
being  killed  in  the  junt^les  of  Vietnam, 
this  filthy  excuse  for  a  human  being 
advocates  that  these  same  forces  over- 
turn the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

Lan-'Uishing  in  our  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee IS  a  measure  which  would  have 
made  it  an  offense  for  this  traitor  to 
travel  in  foieign  lands  so  freely  and  un- 
hampered in  his  efforts  to  destroy  the 
United  States. 

How  long  will  we  slumber? 

Firemen  and  policemen  are  shot  down 
in  our  .streets  by  snipers  who  niipht  well 
have  been  trained  and  indoctrinated  by 
this  very  ."^ame  activity.  I  think  it  time 
for  the  Concress  to  wake  up,  for  the 
courts  to  rule  in  favor  of  preserving 
.<;ome  .semblance  of  reason  in  controlling 
those  who  seek  to  destroy  the  very 
foundation  of  freedom — particularly  in 
li,:;ht  of  the  lav.s  we  have  which  send 
young  men  to  fisht  and  die  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  freedom  in  Vietnam. 


CARMICHAEI^-TRAITOR 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revi.*;e  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 


PAY  UP  OR  SHUT  UP.  MR  DE  GAULLE 

Mr.  WOLP'F  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  WOLPF.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week, 
in  a  flagrant  and  irre.^pon.sible  abu.se  of 
diplomatic  courtesy,  President  de  Gaulle 
encou'aeed  the  separatist  movement  In 
Canada. 

While  meddling  In  the  affairs  of  this 
hemisphere.  De  GauUe,  always  a  debtor, 
continues  to  ignore  the  $6  billion  owed 
this  henil.sphere  and  the  United  States 
since  World  War  I.  Even  more  striking, 
he  has  constantly  Ignored  the  debt  of 
blood  shed  by  American  boys  in  two 
World  Wars.  This  debt  nf  blood  ar.d  lives 
is  t'.ie  only  reason  France  and  De  Gaulle 
survive  today. 

.M<a  De  Gaulle  has  impeded  our  efforts 
to  .'-ecure  a  just  peace  in  Vietnam.  Were 
it  not  for  the  vacuum  left  by  France,  we 
would  not  be  In  Vietnam  today. 

There  is  too  much  unrest  In  the  world 
today  to  permit  troublemakers  like  De 
Gaulle  to  stir  un  more  unrest  He  Is  al- 
ways present  with  open  hand  and  open 
mouth. — but  he  is  deaf  when  called  upon 
to  meet  his  International  responsibilities. 


SUMMER    1967   OUTBREAKS  OF 
VIOLENCE 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  i:OGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  rioting  and  dome.^tic  violence 
throughout  th.c  Nation  must  be  stopped 
inunvdiately  by  whatever  force  local, 
State,  and  Federal  governments  find 
neccs.sary. 

There  will  be  tlm.e  enough  after  order 
Is  restored  to  .seek  out  the  causes  and 
a.sse.ss  the  blame.  Now  Is  not  the  time  to 
.sit  back  and  debate  .social  Issues  or  ap- 
pi.ipriate  more  money.  .Actually,  in  ex- 
Cf'.ss  of  $40  million  had  been  spent  In 
Det.oit  o;.  pov<  riy  programs  alone. 

Just  a  look  at  the  list  of  the  occurrAices 
of  violence  this  summer  indicates  the 
-cope  of  the  problem: 

.*\pnl  1 :  Omaha.  Nebr. 

April  8:  Na.sliville.  Tenn. 

May  12:  Jackson.  Miss. 

May  16:  Houston.  Tex. 

May  21:  Chicaco,  111. 

May  30:  Chicago.  111. 

June  2:  Boston.  Mass. 

June  11:  Tam.pa,  Fla. 

June  11:  Prattville.  .Ala. 

June  12:  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

June  19:  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Ju.ie  27:  Buffalo.  N.Y. 

July  2:  Des  Mi^unes.  Iowa. 

July  3:  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

July  10:   Wateri;.>o,  Iowa. 

July  12:   Newark,  N.J. 

July  12:   Hartford,  Conn. 

July  12:   Ene.  P.i 

July  16:   Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

July  17:   Plainfleld.  N.J. 

July  19:   Nvack,  NY. 

July  21:   Minneapolis,  Minn. 

July  22:   Younustown,  Ohio. 

July  23:   New  Yo;::.  N.Y. 

July  23:  Detroit,  Mich. 

July  24:  Cambrid^-p.  Md. 

July  24:    R   chr-tc..  NY. 

July  24:   Toledo,  Ohio. 

July  24:   Pontiac,  Mich. 

July  24:   Flint.  Mich. 

July  24:   Lansini,',  Mich. 

There  Is  only  one  urpent  course  of  ac- 
tion nov.- — to  st-^p  the  violence.  Not  just 
In  Newark.  Not  ju.-^t  in  Detroit.  Everj'- 
where.  Now. 
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STORM  OF  PROTEST  OVER  POSTAL 
RATES 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
addre.'^s  the  Hou.se  far  1  minute,  to  re- 
vi.se  and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  was  reported  this  morning 
that  the  Postal  Rates  Subcommittee 
voted  a  very  mild,  three-step  Increase  In 
third-cla.ss  postal  rates  to  extend  over 


a  3-year  period.  After  3  years,  the  rate 
for  bulk  third  class  mailings  will  go  up 
to  3.5  cents  a  piece. 

Coming  on  top  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Postal  Rates  Subcommittee 
to  raise  first  class  rates  to  6  cents,  post 
cards  and  postal  cards  to  6  cents  and  air 
mall  to  10  cents,  this  action  will  produce 
a  storm  of  protest  from  all  over  the  Na- 
tion if  Congress  swallows  these  postal 
rates.  I  will  fight  to  the  finish  on  the 
House  floor  this  brazen  attempt  to  sad- 
dle millions  of  taxpayers  with  the  cost 
of  the  subsidies  to  the  junk  mailers.  If 
Congress  accepts  an  absurdly  low  rate  of 
3.5  cents,  after  3  years,  for  bulk  rate 
third  class  mall,  it  will  be  knuckling 
under  to  the  junk  mail  lobbyists. 

The  administration  proposed  an  im- 
mediate third-class  bulk-rate  increase 
to  3.8  cents — as  against  the  3.5  cent, 
three-step  increase  recommended  by  the 
committee.  I  feel  that  the  administration 
proposal  was  too  modest,  and  have  rec- 
ommended a  4.5-cent  rate,  which  would 
enable  third-class  mall  to  pay  its  way. 
I  believe  the  American  people  would  sup- 
port that  principle. 

Passage  of  the  proposal  of  the  Postal 
Rat«s  Subcommittee  would  be  a  bitter 
defeat  for  the  average  American,  who  Is 
tired  of  having  his  tax  dollars  frittered 
away  to  feed  those  profitmaking  con- 
cerns cluttering  up  everybody's  mailbox 
with  their  junk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  can  anybody  even 
mention  a  tax  Increase  when  so  much 
subsidy  Is  already  going  to  third-class 
mailers  and  the  postal  deficit  is  running 
so  high? 

RIOT   BLAME 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  of  the 
blame  for  this  rampant  civil  disobedi- 
ence this  country  Is  experiencing  must 
be  laid  at  the  doorstep  of  the  two  major 
parties,  who  vie  for  the  minority  vote 
necessary  to  win  a  national  election  with- 
out regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  ma- 
jority. 

If  we  do  not  halt  these  riots  at  once. 
If  we  do  not  renew  the  faith  of  the 
American  people,  I  predict  we  will  wit- 
ness a  political  upheaval  throughout  the 
Nation  that  will  shake  the  foundations 
of  the  buildings  on  this  Hill  and  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Much  of  the  blame  for  this  mess  in 
which  we  now  find  ourselves  must  be 
laid  at  the  doorstep  of  irresponsible  po- 
litical leaders  who  look  to  the  vote  rather 
than  to  the  values  of  our  Nation. 

And  we  must  blame  the  Irresponsible 
Negro,  who  Inflames  his  people  to  vio- 
lence with  no  thought  of  the  conse- 
quences and  then  reflects  his  true  po- 
litical colors  with  a  visit  to  a  Communist 
leader.  The  responsible  Negro  citizen  has 
been  betrayed. 

There  is  no  nice  way  to  stop  a  riot,  to 


end  looting,  and  killing  and  maiming. 
This  shame  in  our  communities  must  be 
stopped  by  all  force  necessary — and  it 
must  be  ended  at  once. 


MANY  AGENCIES  OF  GOVERNMENT 
HAVE  A  RAT  EXTERMINATION 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hotise 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  deal 
has  been  said  about  the  so-called  rat  bill 
that  we  had  here  and  which  was  sub- 
stantially defeated  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  the  other  day.  For  the  Informa- 
tion of  Members  of  the  Congress  and  our 
friends  in  the  press  gallery,  I  would  like 
to  inform  them  that  we  now  have  four 
agencies  of  the  Government  that  have 
such  a  program,  provided  their  author- 
ity is  extended  a  little  bit.  They  are  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  which 
has  a  program;  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  which  has  a  program;  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, which  has  a  program;  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  which  has  a 
program.  So  I  say  that  what  we  were 
attempting  to  do  here  the  other  day  In 
considering  the  so-called  rat  bill  was 
just  trying  to  build  another  department 
in  the  Government  and  to  put  layer  on 
top  of  layer  of  similar  programs. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  that  It  is  high  time  we  spent  our 
efforts  to  eradicate  some  of  these  two- 
legged  rats  rather  than  the  four-legged 
rats  over  the  country? 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  would  go  along  with 
such  a  program. 


RAISE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 

•  Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  turn  of  the  century  the  life  expect- 
ancy of  the  average  American  has  in- 
creased 23  years.  Today,  one  out  of  10 
American  citizens  is  65  years  of  age  or 
older. 

As  President  Johnson  stated  in  his 
January  message  to  Congress,  one  of 
the  tests  of  a  great  civilization  is  the 
compassion  and  respect  shown  to  its 
elderly  citizens.  In  the  United  States, 
the  record  of  compassion  began  In  1935 
with  the  passage  of  the  first  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  The  purpose  of  social  secu- 
rity was  and  is  to  provide  a  means  by 
which  the  elderly  could  avoid  living  out 
their  years  in  dependency. 

Despite  consistent  and  almost  con- 
stant review  and  revision  the  social  se- 


curity program  has  not  been  able  to 
meet  this  goal  for  today's  elderly,  prin- 
cipally because  of  our  changing  econ- 
omy. In  the  last  13  years  the  cost  of 
living  has  risen  23  percent  while  social 
security  benefits  have  increased  14  per- 
cent. Many  of  those  now  entitled  to 
social  security  have  made  significant 
contributions  to  the  growth  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  material  welfare  of  this 
country.  It  is  only  just  that  they  now  be 
able  to  participate  in  the  benefit  of  this 
growth.  They  cannot  do  this  effectively 
when  the  average  social  security  bene- 
fit amounts  to  $84  a  month.  This  figure 
is  inadequate  in  today's  high-powered 
economy. 

It  is  imperative  that  social  security 
benefits  be  increased  so  that  the  golden 
years  can  be  a  time  of  enricliment.  H.R. 
5710,  now  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  in  part  provides  a  more  real- 
istic schedule  of  benefits.  Although  this 
bill  may  have  many  controversial  facets, 
there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  about 
the  need  for  increased  benefits  for  our 
senior  citizens. 

I  strongly  support  the  recommendation 
to  raise  the  amount  of  social  security 
benefits  to  the  elderly,  and  I  hope  that 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will 
promptly  report  an  adequate  bill. 


PROXIMITY  WARNING  DEVICE  FOR 
AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
airplane  crash  between  a  commercial 
liner  and  a  private  aircraft,  with  the 
horrible  loss  of  life,  pointed  out  once 
again  something  we  have  known  for  a 
long  time,  and  that  is  the  dire  necessity 
to  come  up  with  some  safety  device, 
method,  or  procedure  to  improve  safety 
of  the  increasing  air  traflic  in  this  coun- 
try. 

I  do  not  claim  to  have  all  the  answers 
on  this  subject,  but  I  have  introduced 
a  bill,  which  I  hope  will  bo.  helpful 
toward  a  solution  of  that  problem.  This 
bill  which  would  give  congressional  di- 
rection to  the  Administrator  of  the  FAA 
to  spend  such  moneys  for  research  as 
may  be  necessary  for  research  and  de- 
velopment of  a  proximity  warning  device 
at  a  reasonable  cost,  reasonable  enough 
so  that  it  can  be  used  not  only  on  the 
2,000  commercial  airliners  we  have  but 
also  on  the  over  100,000  private  aircraft 
we  have. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  such  a 
device  can  be  manufactured,  but  that  it  is 
so  costly— in  the  $30,000  to  $40,000  class — 
that  the  Federal  requirement  for  its  use 
is  impractical.  There  Is  also  some  con- 
jecture that  such  a  device  at  a  reason- 
able cost  has  been  developed  but  for  some 
unexplained  reason  it  has  not  been  made 
available  to  the  American  public.  I  do 
not  know  whether  that  Is  true,  but  I 
know  this  Is  true:  American  Ingenuity 
and  American  technology,  given  the  op- 
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portunlty.  direction  and  money  can  pro- 
duce an  electronic  device  to  go  In  all 
aircraft,  at  a  cost  reasonable  enough  to 
be  feasible,  whicli  will  give  a  warning  of 
another  aircraft  in  flight  and  sive  the 
distance  and  direction  of  that  other  air- 
craft. 

I  trust  that  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  and  the  industrial 
groups  themselves — such  as  the  pilot  as- 
sociations, the  commercial  carriers,  and 
the  private  aircraft  operators — will  all 
get  behind  this  effort  to  develop  and  pro- 
duce such  a  proximity  warning  device. 

Such  a  device  used  on  all  aircraft, 
commercial  and  private,  could  go  a  lone; 
way  to  assure  air  traffic  safety,  prevent 
midair  collisions  and  save  lives  of  pas- 
sengers, crew  and  pilot. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  Hou.se. 

A  call  of  the  Hou.se  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Ron  No.  184 1 


Anderson, 

Dlngell 

Jones,  Mo. 

Tenn. 

Doio 

M.irsti 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Kirfistein 

NTorse.  Mass. 

Blanton 

F.sher 

Mosher 

Blatnlk 

Ford. 

Murphy,  r.! 

Broomfleld 

William  D 

OHara.  Mich 

Brown,  Calif. 

Praser 

Resnlck 

Burke.  Fla. 

Pvilton.  Tonii. 

Runisfeld 

Burton.  Utah 

Gardner 

Scheuer 

Cleveland 

Ha:isen.  Wash 

Stelger,  Wis 

Conyers 

Hpckler,  Ma.ss 

Taft 

Cramer 

Herlong 

WUllams,  Ml&s 

de  la  Garza 

Hunt 

WUils 

Dent 

Ichord 

Zlon 

Dickinson 

Irwin 

The  SPEAKER  On  this  rollcall.  387 
Meml)ers  have  ansuerrd  to  their  names. 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  farther  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


INTER-AMERICAN       DEVELOPMENT 
BANK  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1967 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  748  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H  Rfs  748 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  .St.nte  of  *h.' 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H  R 
9547)  to  amend  the  Inter-.\merlcan  Develop- 
ment Bank  Act  to  authorize  the  Uni'.ed 
States  to  partlclp.ite  In  an  Increase  l:i  '.'r.f 
resources  of  the  Fund  fnr  Special  Operations 
of  the  Inter-.Amerlc.in  Development  Bank. 
and  for  other  purpnsfs  .After  general  debate. 
whlcH  shall  be  contlned  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  rankliiii  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclu.slon  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 


committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
t.he  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shail  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bin  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage w,lthout  Intervening  motion  except  cue 
motion  to  recjinniit 

The  SPEAKER.  The  sentleman  from 
Te.xas  i.s  recot:nu<ed  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Anderson  1  for  purposes  of  debate, 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  748 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of 
H  R.  9547  to  amend  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  Act  to  authorize  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  an  in- 
crease in  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operation  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  was  established  in  19.i9  and  has  a 
membership  consisting  of  the  member 
countries  of  the  Ortianization  of  .Ameri- 
can States,  with  the  e.xception  of  Tnni- 
dad  and  Tobago.  The  purpo.se  for  which 
the  Bank  exists  is  to  contribute  to  the 
acceleration  of  the  proce.ss  of  economic 
development  of  its  member  countries. 
Since  it  began  operations  in  1961,  the 
so-called  Bank  of  the  Alliance  has  as- 
sumed a  role  of  rapidly  increasing  Im- 
portance in  the  planning  and  financing 
of  economic  and  .social  development  in 
Latin  America. 

The  Bank  carries  out  its  operations 
thruiigh  two  lendinc  •'windows":  the  Or- 
dinary Capital  Fund  of  the  Bank  ex- 
tends economic  development  loans  on 
conventional  terms:  the  Fund  for  Spe- 
cial Operations  provides  financing  for 
economic  and  social  development  proj- 
ects "on  terms  and  conditions  appro- 
priate for  dealing  with  special  circum- 
stances or  with  respect  to  specific 
projects." 

H  R.  9547  amends  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  Act  to  authorize  the 
US  Governor  of  the  Bank — the  Secre- 
tar>-  of  the  Treasury — to  vote  in  favor 
of  the  resolution  of  the  Governors  of  the 
Bank  entitled  "Incna.se  of  $1,200,000,- 
000  in  Resources  of  Fund  for  Special  Op- 
erations." The  bill  al.so  authorizes,  upon 
adoption  of  the  resolution  of  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  Bank,  the  payment  into  the 
Bank,  without  fiscal  year  limitations,  of 
a  US  contribution  to  the  Fund  for  Spe- 
cial Operations  of  the  Bank  in  the 
amount  of  $900  million.  Pursuant  to  an- 
nual appropriations,  tlie  United  States 
would  make  payment  of  $300  million  per 
annum  as  its  contribution  to  the  FSO 
during  fiscal  years  1968,  1969.  and  1970 
Each  of  the.se  three  annual  payment-s 
would  be  made  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
of  credit,  and  budgetary  expenditures 
would  coincide  closely  with  the  actual 
use  of  the  funds  in  loan  disbursements 
out  of  the  FSO.  The  resolution  of  the 
Governors  of  the  Bank  al.so  provides  for 
$300  milhon  equivalent  in  contributions 
by  the  Latin  American  members  of  the 
Bank,  in  their  own  national  currencies,  to 
be  paid  into  the  Bank  al.so  in  three  an- 
nual installments. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  US.  Gov- 


ernor to  vote  in  favor  of  a  resolution 
which,  if  adopted,  will  amend  annex  C 
of  the  agreement  establishing  the  Bank, 
which  governs  the  procedures  governing 
the  election  of  the  six  Executive  Direc- 
tors of  the  Bank  representing  the  Latin 
American  members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urt;e  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  748  in  order  liiat  H.R, 
9547   may   be  considered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  was  on  the 
13th  of  March  of  this  year  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  a  message  to 
tiie  summit  meeting  of  Latin  American 
presidents  and  foreign  ministers  at  Puma 
del  Este.  indicated  that  he  would  ask  for 
a  $150  million  increase  in  our  present 
contribution  to  the  .so-called  fund  for 
social  progress,  the  soft  loan  window  of 
the  Inter-American  Bank. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  Member 
of  this  body  wlio  does  not  appreciate  the 
importance  of  the  economic  development 
of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  or  the  im- 
portance of  promoting  hemispheric  soli- 
darity by  lending  our  best  efforts  to  the 
economic  development  of  the  impover- 
ished and  underdeveloped  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries.  Yet,  when  the  President 
made  that  statement  on  the  13th  of 
March  he  must  have  known,  because  of 
the  fate  which  a  resolution  of  support 
had  suffered  in  the  other  body  of  this 
Congress,  that  he  made  the  statement  at 
his  own  risk  and  at  his  own  peril  and 
that  it  was  very  much  subject  to  what- 
ever action  this  Congress  would  decide  to 
take. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  for  one  am  in  favor  of 
the  Inter-American  Bank.  I  for  one  am 
in  favor  of  the  principle  of  multilateral 
aid  of  this  kiiid  to  gradually  replace  and 
completely,  I  would  hope,  some  day,  take 
the  place  of  the  unilateral  aid  projects 
on  a  grant  basis  which  we  have  scattered 
with  such  abandon  all  over  the  world. 

I  do  not  bf^lieve  that  anyone  can  stand 
before  this  body  today  and  say  that  the 
United  States  of  America  has  been  sel- 
fish, that  we  have  been  less  than  gen- 
erous in  our  response  to  the  needs  of  our 
Latin  American  neighbors. 

Yet,  I  think  that  before  we  vote  here 
today  to  authorize  an  increa.sc  to  the 
sum  of  S300  million  a  year  for  the  next 
3  fiscal  years,  or  a  total  of  S900  milhon, 
in  the  .so-called  fund  for  special  lending 
operations  of  the  Inter-American  Bank, 
we  ought  to  remind  ourselves  if.  indeed, 
we  have  not  already,  of  the  fact  that 
we  take  up  this  bill  today  for  considera- 
tion under  very  unusual  and  dillerent 
circumstances. 

The  circumstances  in  the  country  to- 
day a<e  far  difTerent  th".n  they  were 
when  the  President  sent  his  budget  mes- 
sage to  the  Congi-f  ss  on  the  24th  of  Jan- 
uarj-.  They  are  far  dilTf^rent  today  than 
they  were  on  the  14th  of  March  of  this 
year  when  the  President  addressed  a 
summit  meeting  at  Punta  del  Este. 

We  know  now,  as  we  did  -not  know 
then,  that  we  face  a  budget  deficit  of 
probably  $25  billion  or.  even,  $30  billion 
for  this  fi.scal  year. 

We  know  that  that  kind  of  deficit  is 
going  to  fuel  the  fires  of  inflation  in  this 
country  to  the  point  where  the  3  3  ptr- 
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cent  increase  which  we  saw  in  the  gen- 
eral level  of  prices  last  year — an  increase, 
by  the  way,  that  robbed  the  American 
consumers  of  $16.5  bilUon  in  purchasing 
power,  and  has  complicated  the  efforts 
which  we  are  making  to  fight  the  war 
on  poverty  in  this  country.  I  will  say 
by  way  of  explanation  on  this  point  that 
I  have  on  my  desk  right  now,  as  I  am 
sure  many  others  of  you  do,  a  report 
from  one  of  the  trade  associations  of  the 
lumber  industry  in  this  country,  telling 
us  that  they  have  made  a  $60,000  study 
of  a  very  interesting  i:)roject,  whereby 
they  hoped  to  rehabilitate  150,000  hous- 
In?  units  in  the  slum  areas  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  an  area  which  was  involved  in  the 
disastrous  riots  of  last  year.  In  other 
words.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  trade  associa- 
tions were  going  in  and  attempting  to 
rehabilitate  150  housing  units,  by  em- 
ploying resources  derived  from  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  private  capital  in  order 
tocet  the  job  done. 

Do  vou  know  what  they  discovered? 
After  they  had  spent  the  $60,000.  they 
discovered  th.at  bccnusc  of  inflated  costs 
in  this  country  that  they  were  probably 
goine  to  have  to  abandon  the  project  be- 
cause the  project  would  cost  $500,000 
more  than  the  mortgage  value  of  the 
housing  that  they  were  hoping  to  reha- 
bilitate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  what  is  happening 
In  this  country  today  because  of  infla- 
tion sponsored  by  the  ruinous  fiscal  poli- 
cies of  this  administration.  It  is  one  of 
the  problems  about  which  some  people 
who  like  to  talk  about  the  root  causes 
of  poverty  do  not  like  to  discuss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  matter 
to  be  considered  as  v.e  take  up  this  bill 
today  and  this  matter  is  discussed  very 
well  in  the  minority  views  that  the  Mem- 
bers will  find  attached  to  this  report. 
Th:^t  is  the  fact  that  we  still  have  the 
problem  of  a  balance-of-payments 
deficit  in  this  country:  that  there  was  a 
deficit  of  SI. 4  billion  last  year,  and  the 
deficit  showed  an  increase  of  $800  mil- 
lion during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 
That  problem  has  not  gone  away.  In- 
deed, it  has  become  more  serious  than  it 
was  in  1966. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  is  quite  accurate  in 
referring  to  tlie  balance  of  payments  on 
a  liquidity  basis. 

The  administration — and  I  felt  that 
this  was  a  wise  move — also  sought  to 
measure  the  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem on  an  official  re.serve  transaction 
basis.  Both  of  these  procedures  ought  to 
be  taken  into  account.  But  the  adminis- 
tration this  year  does  not  speak  about 
this  problem  of  the  balance  of  payments 
in  the  terms  of  official  reserve  transac- 
tions and  understandably  so.  Yet  read- 
ing from  the  economic  indicators  of  July, 
where  we  have  the  first  quarter  figures 
of  1967  for  the  balance  of  payments,  that 
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is  measured  in  official  reserve  transac- 
tions, there  is  reflected  a  minus  of  $7,288 
billion.  This  was  a  "plus"  last  year.  And, 
just  to  illustrate  the  significance  of  it, 
a  plus  of  .225  in  1966,  and  a  minus  of  $7 
billion  in  the  first  quarter  of  1967. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  indeed  in  a  very  serious 
situation,  and  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson] 
for  making  a  splendid  statement  in 
pointing  this  out. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  for  his  contribu- 
tion on  this  subject. 

However,  permit  me  to  bring  up  an- 
other point:  We  should  also  consider  this 
bill  today  in  the  light  of  one  other  factor, 
and  it  is  an  overriding  factor  in  my  mind 
and  one  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  and  conscience  of  everyone 
of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  received  a  letter  today 
from  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara], 
informing  me  that  later  on  this  week,  he 
is  going  to  introduce  a  bill  which  would 
call  for  no  less  than  $300  million,  an 
amount  which  incidentally  is  exactly  the 
annual  contribution  the  administration 
is  seeking  by  this  bill  to  make  available  to 
the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the 
Inter-American  Bank. 

He  is  going  to  introduce  a  bill  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  $300  mil- 
lion—for what  purpose?  To  provide 
grants  to  local  law-enforcement  agencies 
to  strengthen  their  capability  to  deal 
with  riots  and  civil  disorder. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  predict  quite  frankly 
that  this  is  merely  the  first  of  many  such 
bills  that  are  going  to  be  offered  in  this 
Congress  before  this  session  adjourns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  some  very  seri- 
ous domestic  problems  in  front  of  us. 
We  are  facing  a  crisis  in  law  enforce- 
ment and  in  many  other  areas  as  well, 
and  we  ought  not  to  forget  about  that 
today  when  we  consider  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  majority  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  that  we  in- 
crease to  $300  million  annually  the  con- 
tribution that  we  are  now  making  to  this 
particular  fund. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker — and  with  this  I 
will  conclude — I  read  in  the  press  yester- 
day that  about  $100  million  of  the  $591 
million  so-called  "country  X  arms  loans" 
from  the  Export-Import  Bank  in  just 
the  last  2  fiscal  years  alone  have  gone  to 
five  Latin  American  countries — and  they 
are  named — Brazil,  Argentina,  Vene- 
zuela, Chile,  and  Peru,  I  read  further 
that  one  of  those  countries,  Peru,  soon 
will  have  some  very  expensive  super- 
sonic Mirage  Jet  fighters  which  they  in- 
tend to  purchase  from  France.  I  wonder 
if  we  do  not  have  problems  on  our  own 
hands  that  ought  to  have  a  little  bit 
higher  priority  than  making  it  possible 
for  Latin  American  countries  to  go  out 
and  deal  with  the  arms  brokers  and  buy 
Mirage  jet  bombers  and  all  of  the  ex- 
pensive and  sophisticated  weapons  of 
war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill. 
I  am  opposed  to  it  because  very  clearly 
we  have  facing  us  many  important 
domestic  priorities  that  have  to  be  taken 


care  of,  and  I  believe  we  had  better 
mobilize  our  resources  here  at  home  and 
address  ourselves  to  those  pressing  pri- 
orities before  we  start  to  increase  to  $300 
million  armually  the  contribution  to  the 
so-called  soft  loan  window  of  the  Inter- 
American  Bank. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  the  splendid 
statement  he  has  made,  and  say  that  I 
concur  with  him  completely  in  his  ap- 
proach to  this  matter  because  on  page 
115  of  the  committee  hearings  it  is  indi- 
cated that  things  are  going  pretty  well  in 
Latin  America. 

If  the  gentleman  will  bear  with  me,  I 
will  read  one  short  paragraph,  from  a 
statement  made  by  the  Honorable  Lin- 
coln Gordon.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  International  Affairs. 

He  says: 

Latin  American  central  government  reve- 
nues, according  to  estimates  consolidating 
all  domestic  sources  of  revenues,  has  risen 
by  about  25  percent  in  real  terms  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Alliance.  Most  of  the  In- 
crease is  concentrated  in  the  last  3  years, 
1963-G6.  which  have  seen  a  rise  of  some  22 
percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  economy  is  doing 
so  well,in  Latin  America,  why  should  we 
beef  up  this  soft  loan  fund  here  today 
with  more  hundreds  of  millions  taken 
Irom  already  overtaxed  citizens  of  this 
counti'y  ? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thaiik 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for  his  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  requested 
this  time  on  the  rule  because  I  believe 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important  bills 
that  is  going  to  be  before  us.  It  is  one  of 
many  different  kinds  of  bills  that  are 
directed  to  the  same  subject  matter; 
namely,  our  foreign  relations. 

If  one  wants  to  get  to  theiissues  of  war 
or  peace,  it  is  wrapped  up  to  a  large 
degree  in  these  veiT  technical,  perhaps, 
but  nonetheless  important  matters  that 
involve  economics. 

I  notice  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
HaysI  made  the  point  that  he  thought 
this  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, of  which  I  am  not  a  member,  was 
impinging  in  the  area  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

My  comments  is,  "No,"  it  was  not  at  all. 

What  the  point  is — and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  was  certainly  pointing  to 
something  that  needs  consideration — is 
that  there  are  many  committees  that 
have  subject  matters  that  bear  on  the 
whole  subject  of  foreign  or  international 
economics. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
or  rather  those  of  us  on  the  conference, 
are  going  to  meet  at  2  o'clock  today  with 
the  representatives  of  the  Senate  from 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  the 
interest  equalization  tax,  which  the 
House  passed  earlier  this  year  and  which 
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I  opposed  bitterly  again,  as  I  have  every 
time  It  has  come  up. 

What  Is  the  Interest  equalization  tax? 
It  is  a  barrier  on  piivace  investment 
abro^.  This  is  the  first  time  In  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  tiiat  we  have  ever 
Imposed  imp«'diments  on  private  invest- 
ments abroad. 

As  I  said  at  the  time,  the  strange  thint; 
was  that  at  a  time  when  we  were 
shackling  the  private  .sector,  the  same 
administration  was  pumping  more  and 
more  money  into  the  governmental  sec- 
tor of  investment  abroad. 

So  we  have  before  us  one  specific 
example,  and  there  are  many  others,  re- 
questing a  S300  million  increase  In  Gov- 
ernment investment  In  fact,  it  Is  not  an 
investment.  That  is  a  euphemism.  The 
words  "soft  loans"  amjunts  to  a  euphe- 
mism. These  are  very  thinly  disguised 
grants — and  we  know  It.  I  happen  to 
favor,  by  the  way.  the  use  of  grants  under 
certain  clrciunstances  if  we  have  the 
proper  disciplines. 

But  I  want  to  point  out  the  fact  that 
other  committees  are  dealing  with  sub- 
ject matters  that  relate  directly  to  what 
we  are  discussing  here — and  legitimately 
so — legitimately  In  the  Jurl.sdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

For  years  I  have  been  disturbed  about 
why  we  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
were  unable  apparently  to  come  up  with 
proper  solutions  on  broad  subjects,  like 
International  economics,  and  on  poverty 
In  our  own  domestic  programs. 

One  reason  is.  It  Is  both  a  plus  and  a 
minus  so  far  as  the  congressional  insti- 
tution is  concerned — we  proliferate  our- 
selves into  21  standing  committees  in 
order  to  analyze  and  to  understand  sub- 
jects— and  this  Is  as  it  should  be.  This  is 
a  plus. 

But  we  have  not  developed  techniques 
for  synthesizing,  after  we  have  done  the 
analysis. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency will  do  a  good  Job  on  this  par- 
ticular bill.  Hopefully  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  will  do  a  good  Job  on 
its  problems  and  hopefully  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  f  Mr.  H.aysI  rightly  points 
out.  has  the  bulk  of  the  Jurisdiction  of 
these  matters,  will  do  a  good  Job. 

But  there  Is  al.so  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  which  has  more  to  say  really 
about  foreign  aid  programs  than  the 
committees  I  have  mentioned  up  to  date 
through  Public  Law  480. 

And  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
which  has  Jurisdiction  over  two  subject 
matters  to  a  degree — military  aid — but 
also  still  on  the  sale  of  surplus  property 
which  generates  counterpart  funds 
abroad  which  go  into  this  same  pool 

I  have  not  mentionod  all  the  commif- 
tees  that  are  lnvi)lvcd  in  the  subject  of 
international  economics  problems,  but  I 
mention  a  few. 

Even  this  bill  that  we  have  before  us 
is  a  proliferation  of  lending  agencies  as 
anyone  reading  the  report  can  see — and 
It  is  a  fine  reixjrt— both  the  majority 
and  minority  in  my  judgment — as  I  say. 
it  is  a  fine  report  There  Is  mentioned  in 
the  report  the  Export-Import  Bank  ^ 
which  is  going  to  be  before  us  po.'^ibly 
shortly.  But  the  way  the  Export-Import 
Bank  has  been  moving  and  It  used  to  be 


a  great  factor  in  all  this  matter  of  financ- 
ing— we  are  now  moving  into  areas  so 
that  I  wonder  whether  they  are  bankers 
or  whether  they  art-  implementing  sepa- 
rate policies,  political  and  military  poli- 
cies. Also  the  IDA  is  involved  here. 

Finally,  I  wi^h  to  point  to  the  great 
area  of  trade,  our  international  trade, 
which  IS  our  grtit  plus  in  our  l>alance 
of  international  payments.  If  we  do  the 
right  thing  with  our  AID  programs — as 
if  we  do  the  right  thing  in  our  welfare 
proi,'ram.s — .AID  programs  should  be  de- 
.signed  to  get  natujns  on  their  economic 
feet  so  that  it  will  be  trade  and  nut  aid. 
Just  as  welfare  programs,  if  they  are 
properly  designed,  are  to  help  human 
beings  get  on  their  economic  feet.  But  if 
you  do  not  design  the.se  programs  with 
care,  you  will  keep  people  in  permanent 
welfare  Similarly,  you  will  keep  nations 
in  [jermanent  welfare.  You  do  not  get 
gratitude  nor  .should  we  get  gratitude  for 
keeping  either  people  or  nations  in  a 
welfare  handout  situation 

I  shall  take  time  during  general  de- 
bate, hopefully,  to  point  up  some  matters 
that  I  think  go  to  the  question  of  whetht  r 
we  are  putting  nations  on  their  economic 
fett  and  are  fiilmg  to  do  the  proper 
synthesis  with  these  various  programs 
that  bear  on  the  same  issue  Our  failure 
to  go  into  details  in  many,  many  In- 
stances. In  my  Judgment,  has  brought  us 
to  the  position  where  AID  and  foreign 
aid  are  actually  working  in  oppo-site  di- 
rections to  getting  nations  on  their  eco- 
nomic feet 

Mr  YOUNG  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  ro.solutlon  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  it.self  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H  R  9547 »  to  amend  the  In- 
ter-Aniencan  Development  Bank  .Act  to 
authorize  the  United  States  to  partici- 
pate in  an  increase  in  the  resources  of 
the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the 
Inter-.Amcncan  Development  Bank,  and 
for  other  purposes, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Of  coMMirrtE  or  the  whole 

.Accordingly  the  House  resolved  it.self 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  9547.  with  Mr. 
Delaney  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CH.AIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  !Mr.  P.mmanI 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  fMr. 
Wi:iN>.LLl  will  be  recognised  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Finance  of  your  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  heard 
testimony  from  administration  and  pri- 
vate witncs.scs  on  May  3  and  4  on  the 
bill  H  R  9547,  to  amend  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank  Act  to  authorize 
the  United  States  to  participate  In  an 


increase  in  tne  resources  of  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  of  the  Inter-.Amerl- 
can  Development  Bank,  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  full  committee  received 
testimony  from  administration  witnesses 
on  May  9.  On  May  10,  tiie  committee 
voted  to  report  favorably  on  the  bill, 
without  amendment,  ap.d  to  recommend 
that  the  bill  pass. 

This  bill  amends  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  Act  to  authorize  the 
U.S.  Governor  of  the  Bank — the  Secre- 
tar>'  of  the  Treasury— to  vote  in  favor 
of  the  re.solution  of  the  Governors  of  the 
Bank  entitled:  "Increase  of  $1,200,000.- 
000  in  Resources  of  Fund  for  Special 
0[)eratlons  ■  This  bill  also  authorizes, 
upon  adoption  of  the  resolution  of  the 
Governors  of  the  Bank,  the  payment  into 
the  Bank,  without  fi.scal  year  limitations, 
of  a  U.S.  contribution  to  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations — FSO — of  the  Bank 
in  the  amount  of  $900  million.  Pursuant 
to  annual  apjiropriations.  the  United 
States  would  make  payment  of  $300  mil- 
lion per  annum  as  its  contribution  to  the 
FSO  during  fiscal  y(kv  1968.  1969.  and 
1970.  Each  of  these  three  annual  pay- 
ments would  be  made  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  of  credit,  and  US.  budgetarj-  ex- 
penditures would  coincide  clo.sely  with 
the  actual  use  of  the  funds  in  loan  dis- 
bursements out  of  the  FSO  The  resolu- 
tion of  the  Governors  of  the  Bank  also 
provides  for  $300  million  equivalent  in 
contributions  by  the  Latin  American 
members  of  the  Bank,  in  their  own  na- 
tional currencies,  to  be  paid  into  the 
Bank  also  in  three  equal  annual  install- 
ments 

This  bill  also  amends  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank  Act  to  author- 
ize the  US.  Governor  to  vote  in  favor 
of  the  resolution  of  the  Governors  of 
the  Bank  entitled  ".Modification  of  Pro- 
visions for  Election  of  Executive  Direc- 
tors." The  adoption  of  this  resolution 
will  amend  ani^ex  C  of  the  agreement 
e.Uablishing  the  Bank,  which  governs  the 
procedures  governing  the  election  of  the 
six  Executive  Directors  of  the  Bank  rep- 
resenting the  Latin  American  members. 
Tills  will  result  in  no  chance  in  existing 
provisions  of  the  a  'reement  govemmg 
the  appointment  of  the  US.  Executive 
Director,  the  voting  power  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Executive  B.iard.  and  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Bank. 

Th<?  resolutions  of  the  Governors  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
referred  to  in  this  bill  were  unaninio'jsly 
adi|)ted  at  the  eighth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Bank, 
held  in  Washington.  DC  .  April  24-28. 
1967  At  that  mcetnv:;  the  United  States 
was  represented  by  its  Governor,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Trea-ury  Fnvler.  It  was  the 
unanimous  recommendation  that  the 
member  givernments  anpr ove  an  expan- 
sion of  the  Bank's  Fund  for  Special 
Operations — FSO— bv  $12  billion,  of 
which  the  U.S.  share  would  be  $900 
million. 

The  new  resources  authorized  by  this 
bill  would  make  it  possible  to  sustain  an 
adequate  level  of  FSO  loan  operations 
during  the  3-year  period  from  approxl- 
malely  early  1968  until  early  1971.  The 
$300  million  annual  U.S.  contribution 
represents  an  increase  of  $50  million  over 
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the  current  level  of  $250  million  and  will 
permit  the  Bank  to  expand  high  priority 
activities  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  edu- 
cation, and  health,  and  to  undertake  new 
initiatives  in  the  field  of  multinational 
project  financing,  in  accord  with  the 
declaration  of  the  Presidents  of  America 
at  their  April  1967  meeting. 

THK    INTER-AMERICAN    DEVELOPMENT    BANK 

The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  came  into  being  in  1959,  began  op- 
erations in  1960,  and  made  its  first  loan 
in  1961.  Its  membership  includes  all  of 
the  members  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  Cuba  is  no  longer  eligi- 
ble to  Join  the  Bank.  On  July  10,  Trinidad 
and  Tobago  became  a  full  member  of  the 
Bank,  the  first  new  member  since  the 
Bank  was  established  with  an  original 
membership  of  20  nations. 

The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  has  in  a  very  real  sense  become  the 
"Bank  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress" — 
providing  leadership  as  well  as  funds  for 
the  economic  and  social  advancement  of 
Latin  America.  The  Bank  has  assumed 
an  important  and  growing  role  in  Latin 
American  development,  both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  actual  project  financing 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  develop- 
ment planning  and  programing.  In  its 
lending  decisions,  it  applies  both  rigorous 
project  criteria  and  broader  criteria  of 
economic  performance  and  self-help  by 
the  borrowing  country. 

The  Bank  carries  out  its  lending  opera- 
tions through  two  "windows,"  the  ordi- 
nary capital  and  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations— FSO. 

NEED    FOR     INCREASE     IN     RESOURCES 

The  Executive  Directors  of  the  Bank 
estimate  that  the  rate  of  commitments 
In  1967  will  reduce  funds  available  at  the 
beginning  of  1968  to  approximately  $64 
million,  v  hich  v.ould  imply  exhaustion  of 
the  FSO's  resources  within  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1968.  The  requested  Increase  in 
FSO  resources  are  necessary  if  the  Bank 
Is  to  continue  and  expand  the  magni- 
tude of  financing  it  provides  to  the  top 
priority  areas  of  agriculture,  education, 
and  health  and  to  perform  the  roles  of 
leader  and  catalyst  in  the  further  de- 
velopment of  Latin  America. 

At  the  April  1967  meeting  of  the  Pres- 
idents of  Am.erica.  the  Bank's  prospective 
role  In  the  financing  of  multinational 
projects  was  further  cmphoEized  as  con- 
tributing to  the  common  market  goal 
which  the  Latin  American  Presidents 
have  set  for  themselves. 

The  Bank  expects  to  devote  up  to  a 
total  of  SlOO  million  annually  to  multi- 
national projects,  using  as  appropriate  in 
specific  instances,  resources  from  both 
the  ordinary  capital  and  the  FSO.  The 
Bank  will  also  devote  increased  resources 
to  agricultural  investment.  The  Bank  has 
been  the  outstanding  external  institution 
In  the  financing  of  agriculture,  having 
allocated  a  greater  proportion  of  its  re- 
sources to  this  area  than  any  other 
agency.  Since  well  over  50  percent  of  the 
people  of  Latin  America  are  engaged  in 
agriculture,  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
cannot  succeed  unless  there  are  direct 
and  substantial  inputs  into  the  agricul- 
tural sector. 

I-ATIN     AMERICAN     SELF-HELP     EFFORTS 

H.R.  9547  Is  presented  against  a  back- 
ground of  far-reaching  decisions  taken 
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by  the  Presidents  of  the  Americas  at 
Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay,  on  April  14, 
1967.  A  significant  feature  of  this  Con- 
ference, and  the  "Declaration  of  the 
Presidents"  which  emerged  from  the 
Conference,  was  the  increased  awareness 
of  the  crucial  role  of  Latin  America's 
own  efforts  in  the  struggle  toward  bet- 
terment of  the  lives  of  the  peoples  of 
the  Americas. 

The  doubling  of  the  Latin  American 
contributions  to  the  increased  FSO  is  a 
decision  of  major  significance  in  this  re- 
gard. The  proposed  U.S.  contribution  to 
the  increase  of  the  resources  of  the  FSO 
stands  in  a  ratio  of  3  to  1  to  the  proposed 
Latin  American  contribution.  Tills  repre- 
sents a  substantial  improvement  in  this 
ratio  since  the  establishment  of  the  FSO. 
Taking  into  account  the  resources  con- 
tributed by  the  United  States  through 
the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund,  the 
United  States  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Bank  contributed  approximately  $11  to 
every  $1  contribution  by  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries.  This  ratio  was  reduced  to 
5  to  1  in  1965,  when  the  U.S.  contribution 
of  $750  million  was  matched  by  Latin 
American  contributions  of  $150  million 
equivalent. 

In  addition,  the  proposal  Includes  an 
extension  of  the  self-help  principle  to 
that  of  mutual  self-help.  This  is  the  first 
occasion  that  a  formal  arrangement  is 
being  contemplated  whereby  assistance 
will  be  Tprovided  from  the  stronger  to 
the  weaker  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. The  four  Latin  American  nations 
with  the  largest  quotas  In  the  Bank — 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Mexico,  and  Ven- 
ezuela— which  are  also  countries  with  a 
relatively  more  substantial  resource  base 
and  financial  capability,  have  agreed  to 
the  Bank's  use  of  a  portion  of  their  ex- 
panded FSO  contribution  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  loans  to  other  members 
of  the  Bank.  In  effect,  therefore,  these 
four  countries  have  agreed  to  give  as- 
sistance to  others,  through  the  medium 
of  the  FSO. 

Self-help  efiforts  have  been  increas- 
ingly recognized  and  promoted  with 
growing  effectiveness  in  the  inter- Ameri- 
can system  and  in  the  Bank.  Only  in  this 
way  can  there  he  assurance  that  the 
funds  being  requested  can  in  fact  accom- 
plish the  intended  purpose  and  make 
possible  progress  toward  the  objectives 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

rr.S.    BCTDGET   AND    BALANCE    OF   PAYMENTS 

The  authorization  provided  for  by  H.R. 
9547  will  require,  in  the  fiscal  year  1966 
budget,  an  appropriation  to  provide  the 
first  $300  million  installment  of  the  U.S. 
contribution  to  bs  paid  by  December  31, 
1967.  As  that  payment  will  be  made  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  of  credit,  it  will  not 
e.ittil  budcetary  expenditures  unfl  li\"'a 
time  as  the  funds  are  actually  disbur.'^ed 
under  loans  committed  by  the  Bank.  No 
budgetary  expenditures  are  expected  in 
fiscal  year  1968. 

The  issuance  of  letters  of  credit  to  the 
Bank,  in  payment  of  U.S.  contributions, 
will  also  have  the  effect  of  deferring  any 
balance-of-payments  impact  from  these 
payments  until  funds  are  actually  re- 
quired for  FSO  loan  disbursements.  Only 
at  such  time — at  a  substantial  interval 
after  funds  are  appropriated — will  the 
utilization  of  letters  of  credit  entail  any 


outflow  In  our  international  accounts. 
Any  such  outflow  will,  however,  coincide 
with  the  recording  of  U.S.  receipts  de- 
rived from  the  expenditure  of  these  funds 
for  project  goocls  and  services  in  the 
United  States,  resulting  in  only  minimal 
impact  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
until  about  1970.  The  proposal  includes 
the  continuation  of  procedures  to  tie  the 
use  of  U.S.  contributions  to  the  procure- 
ment of  goods  and  services  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Bank  is  expected  to  complete  the 
commitment  of  the  $900  million  to  loans 
in  early  1971.  Loan  disbursements  of  the 
U.S.  contribution  in  the  next  3  years  are 
expected  to  approximate  $165  million. 
Of  this  amount,  at  least  $150  million 
would  return  to  the  United  States  and 
the  remaining  $15  million  would  repre- 
sent the  net  balance-of-payments  cost 
to  the  United  States  during  the  next  3 
years  ending  1970. 

The  Bank  and  its  Directors  have  dis- 
played a  cooperative  attitude  toward  the 
problems  faced  by  the  United  States  in 
making  assistance  available  under  diffi- 
cult balance-of-payments  circumstances. 
They  recot'nize  the  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem  as  a  problem  of  interest 
to  the  Bank  and  its  member  countries, 
and  one  requiring  joint  cooperative  ef- 
forts. The  proposals  recognize  the  exist- 
ence of  this  problem  in  two  ways:  by  an 
effort  to  hold  the  dollar  financing  of  local 
costs  to  a  minimum,  and  by  the  con- 
tinued review  of  aid-tying  procedures 
and  their  modification  as  necessary  to 
strengthen  their  effectiveness.  The  Bank 
specifically  proposes  that  the  portion  of 
dollar  loans  which  may  bo  used  for  local 
costs  in  all  activities  other  than  agricul- 
ture and  education  be  limited,  on  the 
average  to  the  level  of  1966. 

Considerations  of  the  U.S.  balance-of- 
payments  position  make  it  essential  that 
every  effort  be  made  to  as.'^ure  that  the 
expenr'iture  of  the  funds  provided  under 
this  bill  will  resuU  in  cdditional  U.S.  ex- 
ports of  goods  and  services  and  do  not 
substitute  for  US.  commercial  exports 
that  would  have  been  purchased  in  any 
event  by  the  country  or  countries  receiv- 
ing assistance.  The  cooperation  toward 
this  end  already  apparent  in  the  Bank 
and  its  member  countries,  and  the  clear 
and  forceful  statements  of  policy  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  before 
the  committee,  and  on  other  occa.sions. 
are  most  encouraging. 

ELECTION   OF   EXF-CUTIVE   DIRECTORS 

The  bill  under  consideration  also  pro- 
vides for  a  chant;^  in  tlie  procedures  for 
electing  the  Executive  Directors  of  the 
Bank.  There  are  seven  Executive  Direc- 
tors of  the  Bank.  The  United  States  ap- 
points one  Director.  The  remaining  six 
'Directors  arc  elected  by  tl.e  Latin  Amer- 
ican members  of  the  Bank  in  accordaiice 
with  e.3tabli.shed  procedures.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  Ccna-al  American  countries  to 
have  a  single  representative  on  the  Exec- 
utive Board— as  had  been  originally  in- 
tended. These  countries,  which  are  as- 
sociated in  a  common  market  arrange- 
ment, desire  to  speak  as  one  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Bank,  in  recognition  of  the 
increasingly  strong  bonds  of  unity  among 
them. 
The  position  and  representation  of  the 
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United  States  in  tho  Bank  is  not  affoctpd 
In  any  way  by  this  proposal.  The  US 
Executive  Director  will  continue  to  cast 
42  percent  of  total  votes 

CONCLDSinNS 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  entered 
a  new  phase.  The  Presidents  cf  America 
meetin;;  at  Pur.ta  de!  E.,:e  in  April  1967 
laid  down  an  "actnn  program"  calling 
for  increasing  r.clf-help  efforts,  greater 
attention  to  the  problems  of  agriculture, 
education,  and  health,  and  new  action 
to  launch  the  impl-mcntation  of  multi- 
national infrastructure  projects. 

The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  in  its  7  years  of  existence  has  es- 
tablished itself  as  an  effective  Instru- 
ment for  Latin  America  economic  and 
social  pro-^ves.-.  The  Ban!:  has  shown  it,s 
ability  to  c  mmit  funds  on  a  sound  basis 
and  to  carry  through  efficiently  with  the 
actual  imnl'  m'-ntation  of  projects. 

The  President  at  Punta  del  Este  as- 
signed new  responsibiliLios  to  the  Bank 
If  the  Bank  is  to  carry  out  its  assigned 
mission,  it  must  be  provided  with  re- 
srurc-'^';  ncce'^sary  to  the  task 

I  urge,  and  your  Co!nniittce  on  Bank- 
in?  and  Currency  urpcs.  the  early  pas- 
sage of  H.R  9.547. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the   gentleman   from   New   Jersey    TMr. 

WrPNALLl. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  find  myself  in  a  pecu- 
liar position  this  afternoon  on  the  bill 
before  us. 

I  want  to  mnke  it  clear  to  the  House 
that  I  support  !I  R  9,')47  and  have  been 
since  1959  a  c  insistent  supporter  of  the 
Inter-Amcrica:i  Development  Bank. 

You  will  n.ite.  however,  in  the  commit- 
tee rep.irt  before  you  that  I  did  t.i;n  the 
minority  views  .-lined  by  13  members  of 
our  committee.  Th??p  views  written  some 
2  months  aco.  addressed  them.se' vcs  to 
the  ba'.ance-of -payments  qii^sticn  as  it 
relates  to  incre.^.sed  US  comrritments  to 
the  Bank's  Fund  for  Special  Operations. 
The  minority  at  that  time,  including  my- 
self, was  d:stu:bed  over  the  fact  that 
there  was  r-mple  evidence  that  too  much 
dollar  leaka'c  was  occurrim:  through  the 
so-caUed  letter  of  credit  arrancrement 
whereby  the  United  Slates  attempts  to 
hold  a  minimum  adverse  b.alance-of-pay- 
ment.s  impact  of  the  Bi:'k's  -ose  of  dollar 
investment  for  project  deve'opment  I 
anticipate  an  an-.endment  will  be  offered 
later  on  acceptable  to  the  majority  side 
and  to  the  adn'inisfration  which  will  at- 
tempt to  further  clarify  m  statutory  form 
congre.-^siona!  concern  over  adverse  bal- 
ance-of-pavments  impact  resultin  '  from 
Inter- American  Development  Bank  oper- 
ations. 

The  second  point  covered  in  the  minor- 
ity views  was  over  the  dollar  amount 
At  the  time  that  the  minority  views  were 
written,  I  joined  with  12  of  my  commit- 
tee colleagues  requesting  that  US  con- 
tributions to  tlie  Inter-American  D?vel- 
opment  Banks  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions remain  at  the  current  S2f)0  nullion 
per  year  authorization  level  President 
Johnson  requested  a  20-i)ercent  increase 
to  $300  million  per  year  for  3  year^. 

The  reasoring  of  the  minority  is  still 
valid  in  that,  at  a  ;ime  when  our  comm.it- 


ments  in  Vietnam  and  our  obvious  com- 
mitments to  our  cities  is  .so  demanding, 
that  we  can  hardly  afford  substantial  in- 
creases in  our  foreign  as.sistance  pro- 
grams. It  was  our  thought  that  the  times 
demanded  that  we  hold  our  commitments 
to  current  levels  at  least. 

After  a  sreat  deal  of  thought,  I  have 
decided  to  support  the  Pre.sidenfs  re- 
quest for  the  full  $900  million.  This  de- 
cision was  based  on  the  awareness  on  my 
part  of  the  damage  to  US.  prestige  in 
Latin  America  that  would  result  from 
Congress  refusing  to  go  along  with 
the  modest  increa.sed  US.  commitment 
to  hemispheric  economic  de\elopment 
promi.sed  by  our  President  at  the  Punta 
del  Este  Conference  Moreover,  speaking 
as  a  Republican,  my  party  has  always 
emphasized  the  need  for  Increased  US. 
involvement  in  our  own  hemisphere  as 
opposed  to  vast  increases  in  foreign  aid 
throughout  the  world.  Furthermore.  I  am 
reminded  of  the  Republican  state  of  the 
Union  message  last  January  wherein  the 
Senate  minority  leader  emphasized  the 
need  for  concentrating  our  attention  to 
our  neighbors  in  Latin  America. 

Having  expressed  my  support  for  the 
bas!c  purposes  of  the  legislation  before 
us.  however.  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  House  would  be  making  a 
r.rave  error  in  judgment  if  we  passed  this 
bill  today. 

Mr  Chairman,  notwithstanding  my 
firm  support  for  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  at  the  appropriate  time 
I  shall  ask  that  the  bill  be  recommitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

The  reason  that  I  firmly  believe  that 
passage  of  this  lc.ji.lation  mast  be  de- 
layed IS  entirely  due  to  recent  shocking 
disclosures  concerning  U  S  arms  sales 
to  foreign  countries.  Within  the  past  10 
days,  our  committee  has  learned  for  the 
fir.n  tim?  of  the  lull  extent  of  US.  arms 
sales  abroad  and  tlic  devious  means  for 
their  financing.  During  the  past  5  years, 
more  than  Sll  billion  of  U.S.  arms  have 
been  sold  to  foreign  countries.  Of  this 
amount,  nearly  S2  billion  has  been  fi- 
nanced through  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  There  Is  ab.solutely  no  question  in 
my  i.iind  that  a  concerted  attempt  was 
made  by  the  highest  officials  of  our  gov- 
ernment to  maintain  a  cloak  of  secrecy 
over  the  extent  of  the.sc  arms  sales  and 
the  mtans  of  financing  part  of  them 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Last  Monday,  cur  committee  heard 
from  witnesses  from  the  Departments  of 
Defense  and  State  as  well  as  the  Export- 
Im.poit  Bink.  For  the  first  time,  our  com- 
mittee— the  committee  with  primary 
jurisdiction  over  the  Export-Import 
Bank — was  told  that  we  have  been 
blindly  authorizing  billions  of  rfollars  of 
additional  lending  authority  to  the  Bank, 
a  substantial  portion  of  which  financed 
the  sale  of  arms. 

Mo.ft  shocking  of  all,  however,  was  the 
revelation  that  many  of  these  sales  were 
accomplished  throu'-'h  what  the  distin- 
gu  shed  Senator  from  Mis.souri,  the  day 
before  yesterday,  appropriately  termed 
■trickery,"  I  am  referring  to  .so-called 
country  X  accounts  whereby  the  Exim- 
bank  provided  credits  for  arms  sales 
through   guarantees   from    the   E>epart- 


ment  of  Defense  to  nations,  the  identity 
of  which  the  Bank  it.'-elf  d,d  not  even 
know  Nor,  for  that  matter,  did  tlie  Bank 
know  the  items  wliich  were  being  sold 
The  Bank,  in  fact,  stres.sed  that  it  did 
not  want  to  know  eitlier  the  identity  of 
the  countries  or  the  identity  of  the  arms 
-sold.  Apparently,  the  Bank  would  have 
been  embarra.s.sed  and  did  not  want  its 
reputation  tarnished. 

Let  me  make  this  point  abundantly 
clear,  at  this  moment,  the  reputation  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  has  indeed  been 
seriously  damaged  throughout  the  world 
As  has  been  reported,  about  75  percent 
of  these  country  X  loans,  or  approxi- 
mately S450  million  worth,  went  to  four 
Middle  Eastern  countries — Iran.  Saudi 
Arabia,  Jordan,  and  Israel.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  suspect  a  substantial  amount  of 
the  Banks  collateral  is  scattered  over  the 
Sinai  Desert. 

But  more  important  in  terms  of  the 
bill  that  we  have  under  consideration  is 
the  fact  that  five  count n,-  X  recipients 
are  in  Latin  America.  Tliey  are  Brazil. 
Ar-'ontina.  Peiu.  Chile,  and  Ve'-o^npla 
At  Ica.-t  two  of  these  countries  either  have 
already  received,  or  are  negotiating  for. 
the  jpurcliase  of  late  model  militan-  fight- 
er-Bomber aircralt.  We  are  told  that 
these  aircraft  are  for  "internal  security." 
We  have  also  been  advised  that  these 
Latin  American  military  sales  have  been 
undertaken  to  combat  "Castroism.'  while 
the  American  people  in  the  meantime 
have  been  assured  that  Castro  is  not  ^ 
hemispheric  threat.  The  inconsistencies 
of  the  administration  in  this  re:jard  are 
too  obvious  to  justify  serious  rebuttal. 

The  Congress  has  been  told  in  the  last 
week  by  the  administration  that  country 
X  loans  were  made  through  the  Exim- 
bank  with  the  clear  authorization  pro- 
vided in  legislation  approved  by  Con- 
gress. In  fact,  we  were  told  that  we  knew 
what  we  were  doing  right  along.  This 
simply  does  not  square  with  the  facts. 
The  basic  authority  for  Eximbank  par- 
ticipation was  contained  in  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  19G4.  On  page  225  of 
the  Senate  appropriations  hearings  on 
the  foreign  aid  bill  in  1964.  Secretary 
McNamara  as.^ured  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Cuinmittee  that  the  Ex- 
port-Imix.'rt  Bank  was  not  chartered  for 
the  purpose  of  underwriting  military 
arms  sales,  nor  would  it  Ijc  u.sed  for  such 
purposes.  On  Monday  of  this  week  the 
senior  Senator  from  Mis.souri.  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, insisted  that  neither  he  nor  any 
other  member  of  that  committee  had 
any  idea  that  the  Eximbank  was  so 
deeply  involved  in  the  sale  of  arms. 

It  will  be  maintained  here  on  the  floor 
today  that  the  controversy  surrounding 
the  U.S.  arms  sales  procrram  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  tiaith.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
very  much  tlie  business  of  Con'^ress  to 
inqihie  as  to  the  proper  role  of  U.S.  cred- 
its for  arms  sales.  We  sliould  be  con- 
cerned with  .he  question  of  whether  or 
not  ea.sy  and  long  credit  terms — some  as 
long  as  12  years — in  fact,  encourage  the 
parcha.se  of  .sophisticated  and  expensive 
weaponry  by  underdeveloped  Latin 
American  countries  that  otherwise  >i'Ould 
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r,otnr^ur  if  the  credit  terms  were  not  so  is  not  likely  to  unless  at  least  some  Banking  and  Currency,  the  gentleman 

^°l°\-  "must"  legislation  is  delayed.  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]. 

It  is  ^our   business   to   inquire   as   to         I  realize  that  this  House,  and  for  that  The      Inter-American      Development 

whether  or  not  we  should  at  this  time  matter,  nearly  every  American  today  is  Bank  is  an  outstanding  institution.  Un- 


dou 


pvtent  of  arms  sales  in  that  part  of  the  crisis  in  our  Nation's  history.  Neverthe-  fiijest  investments  we  have  made,  because 

^^..^d  less,  if  there  is  any  single  issue  of  equal  here  are  the  fruits  of  7  years  of  the  In- 

Indced    it  can  be  proven  beyond  any  or  more  importance  than  the  anarchy  ter- American  Development  Bank: 

mbt  wlmtsoever  that  the  letter  of  credit  of  our  cities  it  is  the  question  of  world  Five   milhon   acres   of   new   farmland 

armi-emeiit    provided    by    the    Inter-  peace  and  the  role  of  an  unlimited  arms  brought  into  production    giving  a  little 

S'-rcan  Development  Bank  can  create  race  in  threatening  that  peace.  hope  to  the  poverty-stricken  campesinos 

rQiibstitution  factor  whereby  U  S.  dollars         The  worlds  largest  private  arms  bro-  of  Latin  America; 

ar  "dn  ei  ted"/om  eco'"^^^^^  ^'''  ^'-  ^^"^""^^  Cummings.  of  Interarm-  Eight   housand  miles  of  electric  trans- 

D^ojects  to  the  purchase  of  U.S.  arms,  co,  testified  a  few  weeks  ago  that  his  mission  lines; 

LruTtake  an  example  of  a  $100,000  company  and  other  foreign  arms  brokers  Nine  thousand  miles  of  highways; 

a^rirultural  school  somewhere  in  Latin  are     very     active     in     Latin     America.  Two  thousand  water  supply  systems; 

SrSa   Sr.fei  presem  rrralfgements  a  At  this  very  moment  a  letter  exists  in  Two  hundred  and  fifty  sewage  disposal 

letter  of  credit  for  $100,000  would  be  ex-  the  State  Department  requesting  urgent  ^^'o^ff-                                             . 

Sided  to  countrv  X  in  Latin  America  consideration      for      permission      from  Seventy-three  colleges  and  universities 

fnr  con^fuction  of  that  school  building.  State    and   Defense    to    permit    private  ^'Ofa-  ana 

Let  Ss  is^me  thafapproximateiy  GO  pef-  arms  brokers  to  negotiate  the  sale  of  the  f^.^Jjf  ^^-J^^-jl^thousand  homes  built 

cent  of  the  cost  of  that  project,  or  $60,000  huge    arsenal    of    weapons    existing    in  for  o\ -income  people 

Sd  be  the  local  project  cost  The  local  NATO  countries  which  will  be  sold  to  Pure,  it  is  true  today  that  m  Latin 

Drciect  CO  t  w^auld  covTr  sSch  expenses  underdeveloped  countries  in  the  next  few  America  there  still  is  a  military.  I  wish 

L    "iclaU  of  Snd    purchase  of  mate-  years.  In  Europe  ..lone  there  are  move  fy^Z't'ZZT.f  'r'''  °'h^'  T^"'''^ 

da's,  and  local  labor.  While  the  applicant  than     7.000     late     model^   tanks     and  ful  lecoid  of  Costa  Rica,  where  they  do 

coun 

full   CO, 

the  proj 

currencies,  mcicuj  pLxiniLoms  tuc  ohh"-  '"  v^.-w.    — .-    ^—             .        -  \„„f„nri 

cant  country  to  take  the  $60,000  and  use  the  downpayment  on  newer  equipment  i-istcaa.                       ^  ,  ,u  ,  .u         u     . 

it  for  the  purchase  of  arms   from  the         We  can  only  guess  that  a  substantial  But  I  would  point  out  that  throughout 

United  States.  Under  the  letter  of  credit  amount  of  this  equipment  will  wind  up  the   length   and   breadth   of  the   South 

arrangement  there  is  absolutely  no  pro-  in  Latin  America.  Arnencan  Continent,  the  total  spent  on 

tection  against  this  diversion  of  dollars         I  do  not  know  the  answer  to  the  di-  the  military  by  all  countries  is  2  percent 

from  economic  development  to  the  10-  or  lemma  presented  by  the   international  of  their  gross  national  product.  That  is 

20-percent  hard  currency  downpayment  arms  race.  I  know  that  the  United  States  the  lowest  amount  spent  by  any  contl- 

required  in  mbst  instances  for  arranging  cannot  unilaterally  remove  itself  from  nent  m  tne  worid. 

10-vear  credit  terms  for  the  purchase  of  this  race  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  and  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  is  about 

fimiter-bomber  jet  aircraft.  I  in  no  man-  Red   China   continue    in   their   present  2  percent  too  much, 

ner  wish  to  suggest  that  the  Inter-Amer-  course.  Although  I  do  not  know  the  solu-  But  nevertheless  I  think  we  ought  to 

ican  Development  Bank  has  in  any  way  tion  I  nevertheless  insist  that  Congress  make  some  contact  with  reality  on  it. 

Involved  itself  in  arms  purchases.  Never-  cannot  be  expected  to  .suggest  a  solu-  ^,  ^  ^'a%as  deeply  distressed  as  the  gen- 

theless  it  is  obvious  that  dollars  may  have  tion  until  we  know  the  facts.  These  facts  tleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall] 

been  provided  through  Inter-American  have  been  withheld  from  our  view  delib-  at  the  revelation  of  the  news  to  us  just 

Development  Bank  letters  of  credit  that  erately.  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  and  a  few  days  ago  that  the  Export-Import 

have  resulted  in  the  purchase  of  arms.  that  is  long  term,  easy  credit  arrange-  Bank,  an  entirely  different  agency  from 

Let  me  also  remind  the  House  that  ments  to  underdeveloped  countries  en-  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
earlier  this  vear  we  had  before  us  Presi-  courage  a  level  of  arms  purchases  that  had  eased  itself  into  the  business  of  cut- 
dent  Johnsons  Latin  America  resolution,  otherwise  would  not  occur  arid  that  such  rate  arms  sales.  ,  ,  ,  ,^, 
a  resolution  expressing  the  general  sup-  purchases  require  an  entirely  too  large  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  things  wrong 
port  of  the  Congress  for  the  thrust  of  his  percentage  of  hard  currency  investment  with  that^  One  thing  is  that  the  Con- 
commitments  he  wished  to  make  at  the  such  as  that  which  we  try  to  provide  gress  is  not  fully  informed  on  this.  I 
Punta  del  Este  meeting.  The  House  through  institutions  like  the  Inter-  intend  to  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
passed  that  resolution  and  it  got  no-  American  Development  Bank.  wh^n  pn'^^J^^'  ^^"^''rH^"^  'i^^li^- 
where  in  the  Senate.  Likewise  the  bill  we  It  is  imperative  that  we  seek  these  When  an  agency  that  slides  Into  the 
have  before  us  today  has  not  as  yet  been  facts  and  look  for  a  reasonable  solution  business  of  being  merchants  of  death 
reported  favorably  from  the  Senate  For-  before  considering  additional  contribu-  comes  before  us,  I  intend  to  impose  a 
eign  Relations  Committee,  nor  is  it  likely  tions  to  the  Inter-American  Develop-  truth  in  lending  amendment  on  them. 
to  be  until  that  committee  considers  the  ment  Bank.  In  spite  of  my  firm  support  I  !i"o^\.^'e  can  work  together  on  that. 
foreign  aid  bill.  There  certainly  Is  a  for  the  Bank,  I  m-gently  ask  the  House  But  that  has  nothing— but  nothing- 
strong  possibility  that  the  Senate  in  its  to  join  with  me  later  this  afternoon  in  to  do  wuth  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
constitutional  role  of  advice  and  consent  recommitting  to  our  committee  H.R.  ment  Bank.  If  another  agency  has 
on  matters  of  foreign  policy  will  insist  9547.  f 'h^'I?,  1.°""  f  ^-^J-  °^  P^ac^^"}  ^elp 
upon  a  full  and  complete  review  of  our  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  and  development  aid,  as  apparently  the 
arms  sales  program  before  taking  up  New  Jersey  has  consumed  15  minutes.  Export-Import  Bank  has  strayed,  thank 
either  the  foreign  aid  bill  or  any  foreign  Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  Heavens  there  is  an  organization,  the 
lending  bills,  such  as  the  Inter-American  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis-  Inter-American  Development  Bank,  that 
Development  Bank  bill.  Are  we  going  to  consin  [Mr.  ReussL  has  not  strayed— and,  by  its  charter,  can- 
once  again  obediently  and  passively  obey  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  an  notstiay.  ,»,  .  , 
the  desires  of  the  executive  branch  only  honor  to  take  my  place  in  the  well  here  .  ^  "^.'^^.^  ^"''^''  "^hat  I  am  going  to 
to  see  the  Senate  exclusively  exert  the  after  the  support  shown  for  the  full  $900  insert  in  the^  Record  in  full  when  we  go 
proper  role  of  Congress  bv  delaying  any  million  authorization  by  the  very  able  oack  into  the  House,  from  the  Under 
action  on  the  Inter-American  Develop-  and  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com-  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Honor- 
ment  Bank  bill  until  an  arms  review  takes  mlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  the  able  Joseph  W.  Barr,  which  was  dellv- 
place''  gentleman  from   Texas   [Mr.  Patman],  ered  to  me  this  morning  and  which  states 

There   can   be   no   question   that  the  and   after   the  equally  Inspiring   state-  i"  the  most  unequivocal  terms: 

administration  has  not  leveled  with  the  ment  by  that  fine  man,  the  ranking  ml-  The   inter-American   Development   Bank 

Congress  in  the  matter  of  arms  sales  and  nority   member   of   the   Committee    on  can  use  none  of  its  funds  direcUy  or  in- 
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directly  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  military 
equipment. 

He  goes  on  to  state,  in  effect: 
In  reviewing  the  self-help  necessary  from 
those  Latin  Ame.lcan  countries,  the  b.ia'K 
takes  into  account  whether  they  are  squan- 
dering their  funds  on  in:Utary  equipment 
and  does  Its  hest  to  prevent  such  squr.nder- 
Ing. 

The  full  text  ci  Under  Secretary  Barr';^ 
statement  follows: 

Thb    Under     Secretart     of    the 

TKEAStTRY. 

Washington,  D  C.  July  26,  1967. 
Hon.  Henry  Rev^s 

Chairman,  International  Finance  Subcom- 
mittee, House  Committee  on  Banking 
ajid  Currency.   Washington,  DC. 

Dkak  M«.  Chairman-  This  la  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  Tuesday.  July  25.  1967, 
concerning  the  policy  of  this  Government  on 
arms  sales  and  the  Inter-.\merlcan  Develop- 
ment Bank. 

In  the  first  instance,  let  me  state  emphat- 
ically and  categorically  that  none  of  the 
funds  of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  are  being  u.sed  or  have  been  used. 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  purchase  or 
sale  of  military  equipment.  The  agreement 
establishing  the  Bank  specifically  provides 
that  Bank  resources  are  to  be  devoted  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  economic  development. 
It  would  be  Impossible  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Bank's  charter  for  funds  to  be  made 
available  for  the  purchase  of  military  equip- 
ment. 

As  a  principal  contributor  to  the  resources 
of  the  Bank,  we  are  particularly  concerned 
with  Insuring  the  Bank's  success  In  achiev- 
ing economic  development  United  States 
officials,  having  responsibility  In  the  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  the  Bank,  review  proj- 
ect proposals  in  the  context  of  country  de- 
velopment proerrams  to  Insure  the  best  use 
of  our  taxpayers"  dollars  in  achieving  the 
Bank's  goals  of  economic  development 
Clearly,  the  United  States  Director  to  the 
Bank  would  object  to  any  project  Involving 
the  purchase  or  sale  of  military  equipment. 
I  might  add  that  as  the  Bank  is  a  multi- 
national Instltuti'D,  Bank  Directors  repre- 
senting other  member  States  would,  I  am 
sure,  similarly  object  to  any  .-iuch  projects. 

In  addition  to  the  proJect-by-proJect  re- 
view, there  is  an  annual  review  of  member 
country  development  prcgrams.  One  of  the 
factors  Involved  In  the  Sink's  review.  In 
coordination  with  CIAP  (Committee  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  i ,  of  member  countries 
development  pr'igrams  Is  the  consideration 
of  the  appropriate  allocation  of  national 
resources.  This  annual  review  proce.<;3  pro- 
vides an  opportunity,  apart  from  the  direct 
lending  program  cf  the  Bank,  to  determine 
whether  a  member  Is  obMaatlng  a  dispropor- 
tionate amount  of  his  bi.:d«et  for  military 
expenditures.  The  US.  piruclpates  In  and 
fully  supports  this  country  review  program. 

I  can  assure  you  that  It  Is  the  policy  of 
this  Government  to  hold  arms  sales  In  Uitln 
America  to  an  .fibROlute  minimum  through 
our  bilateral  efforts  and  through  our  efforts 
to  limit  arms  procurement  by  regional 
cooperation. 

Sincerely, 

Joseph  W.  Barr. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  nothing  could  be 
less  relevant  to  thi.s  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  bill  than  an  attempt  to 
sidetrack  It  because  there  i.s  something 
wrong  with  another  bill  or  lending  insti- 
tution. 

It  Is  as  If  we  took  out  our  pique  because 
of  the  takeover  in  Greece  by  the  military, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  by  dissolving  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Corps. 

In  plain  Latin,  it  Is  a  non  sequltur.  In 
plain  English,  "It  doesn't  analyze." 


I  hope  when  the  motion  to  recommit 
is  made  it  will  be  voted  down  with  a 
gentle  flutter  of  vote.s  Then  we  will  pet 
to  the  vote  on  the  main  Lssue  of  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank.  I  know 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  LMr. 
WiDNALLl  will  be  out  there  voting  for 
that  great  bipartisan  measure  in  favor 
of  keeping  our  commitment. 

Because.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  com- 
mitment For  9  years  and  under  three 
administrations,  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  we 
have  been  Koin«  forward 

On  March  13,  the  Prc-^ideut  came  here 
with  a  mes.sage  in  which  he  asked  the 
House  to  express  our  sentiments  on 
whether  we  wanted  to  ."^end  him  down  to 
Punta  del  Este  and  work  for  an  ex- 
panded and  even  finer  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. 

On  March  27,  by  a  vote  of  234  to  117 — 
a  2-to-l  majority — we  of  the  House  told 
the  President,  "Yes,  go  down  there.  Work 
with  our  friends  south  of  the  border." 
He  did  it  He  went  to  Punta  del  Este. 
There  the  Presidents  of  all  the  Latin 
American  countries  and  of  our  country 
pledged  a  new  revival  of  tJie  Alliance  for 
Progress,  one  which  would  hold  aloft  the 
goal  of  better  agriculture  and  education, 
and  a  common  market  for  the  whole  con- 
tinent, together  with  works  of  interna- 
tional integration  Uke  roads  and  com- 
munication systems.  And  the  Latins  re- 
sponded generously.  They  doubled  their 
contribution.  We  on  our  part,  having 
given  so  much  already,  said  that  we 
would  merely  raise  ours  by  one-sixth, 
which  we  did. 

Now  the  fruits  of  that  meeting  are  be- 
fore us  today,  and  I  am  confident  that 
the  Congress,  viewing  the  matter  from  its 
vantage  point  of  today,  will  honor  that 
commitment  and  respond  to  the  urgings 
of  our  Latin  American  friends. 

A^  to  the  budfiiet  impact  in  this  fi.scal 
year — and  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  that  this  is  a  fiscal 
year  of  bud.;et;iry  .strinc;ency — the  fis- 
cal i.Tipact  in  1968  would  be  zero  dollars; 
in  1'j69.  a  low  S2.5  million;  in  1970.  S75 
million — thus  in  the  next  3  years,  a  to- 
tal of  only  $100  million.  Sure,  in  later 
years,  as  we  honor  our  commitment, 
there  will  be  a  budgetary  impact.  But 
when  I  look  at  the  budgetary  impact  this 
year  for  armaments  and  weanons  of  de- 
struction of  S75  billion  and  compare 
that  with  the  budgetary  impact  of  the 
Alliance  for  Pro^iress'  Inter-.American 
Development  Bank,  contained  in  this 
bill,  for  fiscal  1968  of  zero  dollars,  I  would 
not  say  we  are  t;olng  overboard  on  peace- 
ful development  with  that  kind  of  ratio. 

I  re.loice,  too,  in  the  fact  that  due  to 
shrewd  and  farsightcd  American  di- 
plomacy, we  have  lowered  the  American 
contribution  t)  the  total  from  the  11- 
to-1  ratio — 11  United  States,  one  Latin 
American — that  it  has  been,  down  to  3 
to  1  today.  That  .s  progress  in  self-help. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  REUSS.  I  yield  briefly  to  the  gen- 
tlem.in  from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS  What  is  the  sentiment  in 
the  Senate  with  respect  to  this  ler:isla- 
tion? 

Mr.  REUSS  The  other  body,  of  whom 
it  is  not  permis.sible  under  parliamentary 
procedures  to  speak  m  a  derogatory  way, 
which  inhibits  my  telling  the  whole  truth, 


somehow,  lo.st  this  in  the  shuffle.  But  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives speaks  for  tlie  House  of 
Representatives,  and  we  spoke  with  an 
overwhelming  voice,  which  I  hope  will 
be  overwhtlmincily  validated  today. 

This  countiy  and  the  people  of  Latin 
Anierica  share  the  san-.e  hi~t:ry  from 
the  time  of  Columbus  on.  1  he  people  of 
Latin  .America,  coming  larr-ely  from  Eu- 
rope, mane  their  peace  and  '.vorked  out 
their  relationships  with  the  Indians,  the 
Aztecs  and  the  Incas.  They,  like  us,  were 
infused  b\'  new  waves  of  immigration, 
the  Germans  and  the  Italians,  among 
them  who  are  now  blendid  into  the 
bloodstream  of  Latin  America. 

These  are  the  people — these  Europeans 
and  Americans — who  are  now  making 
the  new  peaceful  revolution  in  Latin 
America,  the  peaceful  revolution  whicii 
can  stop  the  writ  of  Fidel  Ca.^tro  from 
running  any  further,  the  peaceful  revo- 
lution which  can  transform  the  old 
cliche  and  stereotype  of  the  lazy  Latin 
American  taking  his  siesta  in  tne  noon- 
day sun,  into  today's  picture  of  the  new 
breed  of  men  in  business,  in  government, 
and  in  the  professions  who  are  working 
for  their  cou:itiy  and  are  anxious  to  put 
down  militarism  and  to  walk  in  the  noon- 
day sun  instead  of  squatting  against  the 
adobe  wall. 

That  is  why  I  say:  Since  we  are  a 
country  with  a  $700  billion  gross  national 
product  every  year,  I  think  we  can  afford 
$300  million  a  year  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  "FYom  those  to  whom  mucli 
has  been  given,  much  shall  be  required." 
The  3300  million  that  we  are  asked  to 
give  is  a  small  amount  indeed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  need.  I  hope  the  power  and 
passion  of  the  House  will  go  forth  today 
to  tell  the  people  of  Latin  America  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  still  care. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman, I  am  sure,  will  pardon  me  if  I 
cannot  indulge  witli  him  in  this  fli^'ht  of 
fancy  born  of  a  noonday  siesta,  that  tells 
him  that  the  oligarchies  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica will  be  eliminated  by  the  terms  of 
this  bill  or  any  other  similar  bill. 

Mr.  REUSS.  No.  the  tax  evadcns  of 
Latin  America  will  fiL-ht  their  last-ditch 
battle,  as  will  the  tax  evaders  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  "WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Nev.-  York  [Mr, 
GoODELLl  .^uch  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  and  particularly  to 
the  role  it  has  played  in  the  economic 
growth  of  Latin  America.  The  Bank  more 
than  any  other  a':ency  has  pursued  an 
enlightened  and  wise  i)hilosophy  of  de- 
velopment, by  financing  people-oriented 
programs. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  permit  it  to 
become  a  casualty  of  Mr.  Johnson's  war 
In  Vietnam. 

Ver>'  clearly  this  legislation  will  have 
a  ne-rative  impact  on  both  the  alarming 
budgetar>-  deficit,  and  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, as  will  every  penny  authorized  by 
the  Congress. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  we  are  authoriz- 
ing an  expenditure  of  S300   million  ft 
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year  although  the  disagreement  is  ap- 
parently limited  to  the  increase  of  $50 
million. 

It  is  often  said  that  foreign  assistance 
has  no  constituency.  This  is  only  half  of 
the  storj'.  It  is  more  accurate  to  say  that 
foreign  assistance  has  no  constituency, 
e.xcept  our  children  to  whom  we  pass  on 
the  fruits  of  our  efforts.  It  is  the  next 
generation  of  Americans  for  whom  we 
hope  we  are  structuring  a  v.-orld  more 
conducive  to  the  pursuit  of  life,  liberty, 
and  happiness. 

Foreign  assistance  should  be  viewed  as 
the  preventive  medicine  of  national  se- 
curity. The  problems  which  compel  main- 
tenance of  a  S75  billion  Defense  Estab- 
lishment are  those  which,  ideally,  foreign 
assistance  should  be  designed  to  solve. 
These  problems  which  know  no  national 
boundaries  will  not  simply  wither  away, 
but  on  the  contrary  may  well  engulf 
mankind  if  left  unattended. 

Certainly,  the  results  of  20  years  and 
$115  billion  of  a.ssistance  are  disappoint- 
ing. More  than  $45  billion  has  been  spent 
In  the  nations  which  have  given  us  the 
Middle  East  crisis,  Charles  de  Gaulle,  a 
staning  India,  and  the  daily  expenditure 
of  $66  million  a  day  in  Vietnam. 

On  the  positive  side  of  the  ledger,  there 
are  successes.  Most  notable  among  them 
is  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  which  to  be 
sure  is  confronted  with  major  problems. 
Yet  with  the  expenditure  of  about  $13 
billion,  including  the  Inter-American 
Bank,  there  are  many  signs  of  hope.  De- 
spite intensive  efforts  by  all  shades  of 
communism,  Latin  America  remains 
more  firmly  committed  to  the  traditions 
of  democracy  which  bind  together  all 
Americans,  than  any  other  area  of  the 
world. 

This  points  up  a  principle  at  stake 
here.  Our  Interest  In  the  Americas  trans- 
cends our  commitment  to  foreign  assist- 
ance. By  reason  of  traditional  ties,  geo- 
graphic proximity  and  common  dedica- 
tion to  the  principles  which  brought 
independence  to  the  New  World,  the  In- 
ter-American system  is  a  special  case. 
We  murt  not  permit  the  mistakes  in  the 
Old  World  to  cloud  our  successes  in  the 
New. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  while 
spending  SI  billion  to  support  Nasser  in 
Egypt,  we  spent  only  S52  million  trying 
to  prevent  the  rise  of  Castro  in  Cuba. 
One  can  only  wonder  where  the  prior- 
ities went. 

Hopefully  this  lesson  of  the  past  throws 
some  li^'ht  on  the  future  we  are  building 
for  the  next  generations  of  Americans. 

Let  none  forget  that  in  the  vastness  of 
Latin  America  there  are  proven  oil  re- 
ser\es  at  least  equal  to  our  own  and  vast 
areas  yet  to  be  explored.  Almost  all  of 
the  ba.<=ic  minerals  are  known  to  exist  in 
substantial  quantities.  The  vast  areas  of 
virein  land  offer  the  greatest  hope  for 
feeding  an  increasin'ily  hungry  world. 

In  Brazil,  whose  population  is  second 
only  to  ours  in  the  Atlantic  Community 
of  Nations,  I  have  seen  the  spectacular 
indu.rtnal  evolution  of  Sao  Paulo,  now  a 
city  of  7  million  woven  into  an  Industrial 
complex  comparable  in  sophistication  to 
Chicaeo  or  the  Ruhr.  I  can  assure  you 
that  these  people  will  move  forward  to 
a.s.^ume  a  major  position  among  the  in- 
dustrial powers  of  the  world.  It  Is  Im- 


portant to  my  sons  and  yours  that  these 
people  continue  their  traditional  friend- 
ship with  us. 

Beyond  these  considerations  of  self- 
interest,  there  is  a  less  pragmatic  ques- 
tion of  our  national  integrity  before  the 
world.  In  formulating  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  The  President  and  Congress  to- 
gether forged  a  program  committing  the 
ingenuity  and  resources  of  the  United 
States  to  the  cause  of  social  justice 
throughout  the  Americas.  Accepting  the 
challenge  of  commimism,  our  Govern- 
ment proclaimed  that  our  system  of  free 
men  working  within  the  framework  of 
individual  liberty  best  serves  man's 
legitimate  aspirations  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic justice.  Through  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este,  we  in  effect  restate  the 
principles  of  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  offer  to  prove  their  appli- 
cability to  today's  world  through  the 
work  of  the  Alliance.  It  is  imperative  that 
we  remember  this  pledge,  for  the  world 
has  not  forgotten. 

The  state  of  the  Alliance  today,  de- 
spite the  successes  often  enumerated  by 
its  advocates.  Is  a  cause  for  alarm.  At 
the  beginning,  the  goals  established  at 
Punta  del  Este  were  too  optimistic.  They 
probably  could  not  have  been  met  in  the 
decade  of  the  sixties  simply  because  too 
much  was  promised  In  too  short  a  time. 
Certainly  they  were  impossible  to  achieve 
within  the  framework  of  the  resources 
allocated.  Basically,  these  are  the  goals 
established  by  our  Government.  They 
have  been  the  basis  of  the  policies  of 
the  contemporary  leaders  of  the  nations 
of  the  Alliance.  Certainly,  we  as  elected 
representatives  can  understand  the  po- 
litical implications  of  the  failure  to  de- 
liver on  the  promises  made  to  our  con- 
^  till  116  hcIgs 

One  of  the  great  fallacies  In  imple- 
mentation of  the  Alliance  has  been  the 
failure  to  recognize  certain  fimda- 
mentals  of  the  economics  of  develop- 
ment. The  people  themselves  must  be 
involved  in  the  development  of  their  own 
capacities  as  a  predicate  to  national  eco- 
nomic expansion.  We  have  consistently 
failed  to  place  our  emphasis  on  modern- 
ization of  the  rural  areas  and  develop- 
ment of  healthy  agricultural  bases  as  a 
springboard  for  industrial  development. 
It  is  precisely  here  that  the  policies  of 
.USAID  have  contributed  to  the  faltering 
of  the  Alliance.  It  is  precisely  here  that 
the  Inter-American  Bank  has  performed 

best. 

From  its  three  sources  of  funds— the 
Social  Progress  Trust  Fund,  ordinary 
capital,  and  the  Special  Operations 
Fund— a  total  of  $1.12  billion  has  been 
loaned  through  calendar  1966.  Of  this 
figure  $427.6  million  has  been  allocated 
to  agricultural  projects  having  a  total 
cost  of  $1.3  billion.  Of  the  $623.6  million 
allocated  to  housing  and  environmental 
sanitation,  at  least  25  percent  has  been 
spent  In  rural  development.  In  short  the 
Bank  more  than  any  other  agency  has 
exercised  better  judgment  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  its  resources  than  have  the  other 
organs  of  assistance. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Fino^ 

Mr  FIND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  this  bUl.  although  I  fully  intend 


to  support  an  amendment  to  cut  the 
$900  million  authorized  funds  back  to 
S750  million.  In  my  opinion,  that  is  more 
than  enough  money  to  pour  down  the 
drain  in  South  America  where  the  rich 
are  getting  richer  and  the  poor  are  get- 
ting poorer  because  the  United  States  re- 
fuses to  pressure  the  local  fat  cats  into 
changing  the  tax  laws  and  helping  their 
own  people.  I  will  oppose  any  increase  in 
foreign  aid  to  Latin  America  which  ex- 
pects the  American  taxpayer  to  assume 
a  load  which  is  not  imposed  on  Latin 
American  tax  evaders. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  reduction 
will  jeopardize  our  programs  in  Latin 
America — most  of  them  are  no  good  any- 
way, so  that  we  have  nothing  to  lose. 
The  real  problem  in  Latin  America  is 
concentration  of  wealth,  unfair  taxation, 
and  insu£Bcient  distribution  of  land — 
and  none  of  this  has  been  cured  by  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  because  the  South 
American  fat  cats  do  not  pay  much  at- 
tention to  the  pleas  of  American  planners 
when  the  money  comes  anyway.  Our 
Latin  American  programs  will  be  no  good 
unless  and  until  we  put  some  teeth  in 
them. 

Now  of  course  there  are  those  who 
will  get  up  and  say  that  we  are  selling 
the  future  of  Latin  America  down  the 
river,  ignoring  the  fact  that  Latin 
America  refuses  to  help  itself.  I  think 
it  is  time  to  face  real  facts,  both  in  the 
slums  and  in  Latin  America,  that  we 
are  wasting  time  and  money  giving 
handouts  to  those  who  will  not  help 
themselves. 

Anyone  who  doubts  that  Latin  Amer- 
ica refuses  to  put  its  own  house  in  order 
should  read  the  testimony  given  last 
week  before  a  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  subcommittee  by  Thomas  C. 
Mann,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  and  Director  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  Mr.  Mann  told  the  subcommit- 
tee which  was  chaired  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  FarbsteinI.  that  Latin 
America  was  so  riddled  with  graft  that 
it  ate  into  the  economic  confidence  of 
the  people  and  inhibited  local  ability  to 
mobilize  development  capital.  Fuilher- 
more.  Mr.  Mann  told  the  committee  that 
the  Latin  American  economic  systems 
of  today  are  neither  feudal  nor  modern, 
but  are  "rather  a  patchwork,  containing 
.some  of  the  worst  features  of  each  sys- 
tem." 

Mr.  Chairman,  until  Latin  America 
puts  its  own  house  in  order,  we  are  just 
wasting  U.S.  taxpayers'  dollars  by  lay- 
ing out  foreign  aid — and  this  is  foreign 
aid  money  we  are  talking  about  here  to- 
day,, make  no  mistake  about  it. 

To  return  to  the  testimony  of  former 
Assistant  Secretary  Mann,  he  said  that 
Latin  American  nations  would  have  to 
,ston  running  up  huge  deficits  and  in- 
flating their  currencies.  This  is  nothing 
more  than  commonsense,  of  couise,  be- 
cause as  long  as  Latin  American  curren- 
cies are  not  reliable,  local  capital  forma- 
tion will  be  risky  at  best  and  Latin 
American  money  will  be  sent  abroad — to 
Miami  Beach  or  Switzerland. 

Our  Government  keeps  pouring  aid  in- 
to Latin  America  without  Insisting  that 
these  conditions  be  rectified,  and  yet  if 
Congress  suggests  that  ourifbreign  aid  is 
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not  working  and  ought  to  be  cut,  our 
negligent  administration  screams  that  we 
will  lose  South  America.  In  my  opinion. 
this  is  a  most  ridiculous  assertion. 

As  we  said  in  our  committee  mitiority 
views,  the  Republican  position  on  this 
bill  is  very  simple:  'Sooner  or  later,  Con- 
gress will  have  to  choose  between  the 
shopworn  trumpets  of  doom  and  the 
swelling  murmurs  of  di.-content  from  the 
folks  back  home."  With  no  ifs,  ands,  or 
buts.  we  Republicans  are  for  paying  at- 
tention to  the  wi.>hes  of  the  American 
people,  and  you  all  know  that  the  people 
of  this  countr:-'  are  sick  and  tired  of 
pouring  money  into  foreign  nations 
which  refuse  to  and  will  not  help  them- 
selves. 

On  the  assumption  that  we  will  pro- 
vide the  usual  $750  million  for  the 
Bank — and  this  is  hard  enough  on  our 
taxpayers — then  I  think  that  we  must 
take  a  number  of  steps  to  see  that  this 
money  is  spent  right  here  m  the  United 
States.  To  that  end.  later  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  more  specifically  "tie"  the 
fimds  we  will  authorize  to  purchases 
within  contributing  nation.s — within  the 
United  States,  in  other  words.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  an  amendment  of  this 
kind  is  mandated  and  called  for  by  our 
balance-of-payments  problem. 

As  a  general  principle.  I  favor  the  idea 
of  international  development  banks 
which  draw  on  the  resources  of  many 
nations  to  make  foreiirn  aid  a  more  viable 
and  less  political  tool.  When  foreign  aid 
is  used  for  bribery— a  common  practice 
of  our  State  Department — we  often  get 
"sucked  into"  situations  where  we  have  a 
vested  interest  in  a  shoddy  government 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Vietnam. 
our  foreign  aid  commitment  has  esca- 
lated Into  actual  armed  intervention 
This  is  not  the  .sort  of  foreign  aid  pro- 
graming we  want  to  encourage,  and  it 
can  be  avoided  to  some  e.xtent  if  we 
channel  our  aid  through  development 
banks.  As  I  indicated.  I  favor  the  devel- 
opment bank  concept  In  general,  and  I 
favor  the  Idea  of  the  Inter- American  De- 
velopment Bank.  But  despite  my  suppf>rt 
of  development  banks.  I  do  not  feel  that 
this  is  the  time  to  raise  the  American 
contribution  to  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  Such  a  rai.se  would  not 
be  in  the  oest  interfsts  of  U  S.  tax- 
payers and  certainly  not  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  U  S  balance  of  payments. 
Therefore.  I  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  support  this  bill,  but  certainly 
with  a  cut  to  $750  million. 

Mr.  REUSS  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  AsHtEYl. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr  Chairman,  the  sit- 
uation which  confronts  as  today  is  some- 
what unique.  The  leinslation  before  us 
would  authorize  the  United  States  to  in- 
crease its  contribution  to  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  from  S250 
million  to  $300  million  per  year  for  3 
years  to  au'-:ment  the  Banks  economic 
development  lending  program  through 
Its  fund   for  special   operations. 

We  know.  Mr  Chairman,  that  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  en- 
joys a  splendid  reputation. 

Few  people  w:ll  argue  that  it  has  ac- 
complished more  in  the  area  of  social 
development   In   Latin    America   in   the 


last  few  years  than  all  of  the  lending 
institutions  combined.  Under  normal  cir- 
cum.^tancr^s  the  l(.';;islative  pioiwsal  can 
be  expected  to  have  broad  bipartisan  sup- 
port. Th;s  fact  is  underscored  by  the 
statement  of  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
WinsALLl.  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  to  the  etTect  that  he  has  con- 
sistently supported  the  Bank  and  all 
operations  for  US.  participation  in  this 
endeavor  and  that  even  he  supports  the 
full  amount  requested  by  President  John- 
son. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  circumstances  are 
not  entirely  normal.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widn.^li. ]  indicates  that, 
despite  his  support  of  the  Bank  and  the 
legislation  now  pending  before  us.  he  is 
going  to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit,  and 
lie  tells  us  that  his  rea.son  for  doing.so  is 
to  cause  or  bring  about  a  congre.ssional 
review  of  U.S.  arms  sales  to  underde- 
veloped countries 

Mr.  Chairman.  I,  too.  am  concerned 
over  the  extent  of  US  arms  sales  abroad 
and  the  means  of  financing  tliese  sales 
throu-'h  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

I  submit,  as  does  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  that  this 
in.stitution.  the  Export-Import  Bank,  was 
not  established  for  this  purpose.  P'urthcr. 
I  agree  that  this  matter  should  be  re- 
viewed. I  am  confident  that  a  review  will 
be  undertaken. 

I  do  not  agree  that  the  bill  now  pend- 
ing before  us  should  become  the  vehicle 
and  the  victim  of  a  question  which,  In  all 
truth,  is  collateral  to  the  legislation  be- 
fore us. 

From  a"  procedural  standpoint,  it 
strikes  me  that  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  fMr.  WID^•.^L^^  Is  seeking  to  re- 
commit the  wrong  bill. 

Our  committee  has  reported  the  bill 
extending  the  authority  and  increasing 
tiie  lending  authority  of  the  Export-Im- 
p<:irt  Bank.  If  efforts  were  made  to  bring 
this  bill— the  Export-Import  bill— to  the 
flo<jr  before  the  question  of  arms  sales 
is  .sufficiently  taken  care  of  and  resolved, 
then  the  motion  to  recommit  would  be 
entirely  appropriate  in  my  view  and 
would  undoubtedly  receive  biparti-san 
support  and  certainly  the  support  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey 

Mr.  FRELINGHU\'SEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  should  like  simply  to  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
in  his  argument  against  the  motion  to 
recommit  this  particular  bill 

It  .seems  to  me  most  unwise  that  we 
should  make  a  program,  which  has 
proven  to  be  of  such  value,  even  a  tem- 
porary victim  of  concern  about  the  sale 
of  arms  This  bill  should  not  be  recom- 
mitted because  we  may  feel  it  advi.sable 
that  there  be  an  Inquiry  into  the  extent 
to  which  arms  sales  are  being  encour- 
aged and  financed  by  this  countrjv 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  saying,  that  it  would  be  most 
unwisp  for  us  to  utilize  this  method  to 
diminish  or  curtail  a  different  program, 
one  which  is  not  involved  in  this  legisla- 
tion at  all. 


Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  statement  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  dlstin- 
guished  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  understands  the  point  I 
am  endeavoring  to  make,  and  that  is 
that  tiiere  is  a  connection  between  the 
economic  help  and  military  a.ssistance 
programs  as  thesa^rograms  apply  to  the 
economy  of  any  of  the  uiidcrdeveloped 
coujitnes  Involved. 

I  furtlicr  feel  that  the  time  is  long 
overdue  wherein  we  are  to  completely 
understand  wiiat  t!ie  right  hand  is  doing 
In  order  to  help  and  what  tlie  left  hand 
Is  doing  in  order  to  encourage  an  arms 
race  and  the  participation  inevitably  in 
an  arms  race  means  the  unavailability  of 
support  for  the  domestic  programs  that 
are  so  necessary  in  iiousing,  m  educa- 
tion. In  agriculture,  and  the  like.  The 
Latin  American  countries  could  partici- 
pate further,  if  tiiey  were  not  encour- 
aged to  buy  arms.  I  believe  few  under- 
stand the  dilemma  with  which  we  are 
^accd. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  gentleman's  statement  did  he  not  tell 
this  body  that  there  were,  to  his  knowl- 
edge, arms  sales,  through  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  four  Latin  American 
countries?  * 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Five. 

Mr   ASHLEY.  Five? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Yes. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further. 
this  is  not  confidential  information  that 
I  was  disclosing,  it  has  already  been  dis- 
closed. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Certainly,  but  the  real 
situation  we  are  concerned  with  here  is 
an  international  lending  institution.  The 
Int^'r-American  Development  Bank  is  an 
Institution  which  is  comprised  of  20 
member  countries.  What  ue  are  saying, 
in  effect,  is  that  we  should  recommit  the 
bill  today,  a  bill  which  lias  to  do  with 
the  funding  of  social  progress  develop- 
ment protects  in  20  countries  becau.'^e  of 
arms  shipments  whicii  may  or  may  not 
be.  api^ronnate  in  five  instances. 

Wr  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  wonder  if  I  micht  fin- 
ish my  statement,  then  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman 

The  txiint  I  was  tr\-inu'  to  make.  Mr 
Chairman,  is  that  the  apjiropviatc  rem- 
edy for  Mr.  WiPNALL  concerned  as  he 
is,  with  the  -sn'e  of  arms  abroad  financed 
through  the  Ex[)ort-Import  Bank.  Ls  the 
recommittal  of  the  Ex|X)rt -Import  b:ll 
which  ha.s  not  yet  come  before  the  Hou.se. 
and  which  must  come  before  the  House 
before  it  can  be  adopted. 

Efforts  to  recommit  the  legislation  be- 
fore us.  which  has  nothiiig  to  do  with 
the  Export-Import  Bank  or  the  financ- 
ing of  arms  abroad,  is  not  an  a!)propri- 
ate  remedy,  and  for  a  number  of  reasons 
whi'-h  I  belie\'e  to  be  extremely  ill-ad- 
vised. 
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We  all  agree  that  the  Inter-American 

Development  Bank  is  an  enormously  im- 
portant Institution,  that  its  funds  for 
special  operations  have  played  a  major 
role   for   social    development    In    Latin  ' 
America. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Bank  and  the 
le-islation  which  relates  to  it  should  be 
treated  on  their  own  merits.  We  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  as- 1  have  just 
indicated,  that  it  is  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank.  The  United 
Slates  is  one  member,  and  an  important 
one.  but  there  are  19  other  countries  that 
are  members,  and  they  are  important 

also. 

At  t!ie  recent  meeting  in  Punta  del 
Este  member  countries  met  to  negotiate 
increased  contributions  for  the  Bank, 
and  the  United  States  agreed  to  increase 
its  annual  contribution  for  .'■■pecial  oper- 
ations from  S250  million  to  S300  million 
a  year  for  the  next  3  years.  The  remain- 
der of  this  increase.  $300  million  will 
be  provided  by  the  Latin  American 
nations. 

We  should  note  that  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tion docs  represent  a  reduction  in  our 
share  of  involvement  in  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  in  com- 
parison with  Latin  American  countries 
on  two  counts:  first,  U.S.  participation 
in  the  fund  for  special  operations  would 
be  reduced  vis-a-vis  the  Latin  American 
countries,  and  second,  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tion would  stand  in  a  ratio  of  3  to  1  with 
the  proposed  contribution  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican members  compared  to  a  ratio  of  5  to 
1  which  applied  to  the  last  increase  in  the 
fund  for  special  operation  resources  In 
1965. 

Obviously.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  represents 
a  multilateral  undertaking  In  which  the 
good  faith  and  performance  of  each 
member  count n,'  is  essential  If  the  Im- 
portant objectives  of  the  Alliance  for 
Procress  are  to  be  met. 

The  proposed  motion  to  recommit 
should  be  voted  down,  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause it  casts  a  .shadow  on  the  intensions 
of  the  United  States  to  fulfill  the  obliga- 
tions we  agreed  to  at  Punta  del  Este. 

Our  aim  should  be  to  strengthen  Latin 
American  determination  and  to  encour- 
age their  larger  financial  role  In  the 
bank.  A  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  be- 
fore us  will  hardly  meet  these  aims. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Temiessee  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman.  I  believe,  will  agree 
that,  although  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  cannot  by  its  nature  fi- 
nance an  arms  race,  the  financing  of  lo- 
cal projects,  local  labor,  and  local  ma- 
terials, which  is  made  available  to  these 
countries,  does  make  available  within  the 
country  additional  dollars  of  credit  that 
would  not  be  available  under  any  other 
circum.stances.  Tho.se  dollar  credits  can 
in  turn,  since  they  are  there,  be  used  for 
an  arms  race. 

I  believe  this  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
get  at 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 


Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  think  the.  gentleman 
raises  an  incontrovertible  point.  It  oc- 
curs to  me  that  we  did  have  testimony 
on  this  very  point  and  the  committee 
appeared  to  be  satisfied  at  that  time. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  would  point  out  that 
they  were  satisfied  about  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  too,  until  It  was  revealed 
that  they  were  financing  a  couple  of  bil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  arms  sales  on  which 
no  testimony  had  been  presented. 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  But  this  Is  a  very  valid 
issue  in  International  relations.  I  think 
the  purpose  of  the  recommittal  motion 
is  to  force  the  administration,  which  has 
been  conducting  covert  operations,  to 
bring  this  matter  before  the  Congress 
for  a  thorough  review. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, I  think  this  is  an  ill-advised 
mechanism  to  achieve  that  end  because, 
after  all,  we  are  one  of  20  nations  en- 
gaged In  the  Inter-Amerkan  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  when  we  recommit  this 
bill.  If  that  Is  the  action  the  Hou.se  would 
take,  it  would  be  a  reflection  on  the  in- 
tentions of  the  United  States  in  other 
countries  that,  after  all,  are  being  asked, 
and  they  have  agreed,  to  increase  their 
contributions. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Is  it  not  true  that  any 
sales  that  countries  In  Latin  America 
make  to  this  country  create  credits  that 
could  also  be  used  to  purchase  arms? 
Is  it  not  just  as  logical  to  say  that  the 
whole  trade  program  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica should  be  deferred  pending  the  ex- 
amination of  this  arms  question? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes.  Of  course,  we  are 
very  deeply  concerned  with  the  arms 
question.  This  was  explored  during  the 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  on  the  bill  that  is  now 
before  us.  There  was  considerable  testi- 
mony and  considerable  questioning  with 
respect  to  the  generation  of  these  credits 
and  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
being  used.  It  simply  occurs  to  me  that 
if  we  are  now  no  longer  satisfied  with 
that  testimony  that  this  is  an  odd  time 
to  raise  the  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gentleman 
from  Karisas  I  Mr.  MizeI. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
many  reasons — both  economic  and  hu- 
manitarian— why  we  should  help  the 
developing  Latin  American  nations  with 
their  development  plans. 

These  nations  which  share  this  hemi- 
sphere with  us  are  highly  deserving  of 
the  type  of  economic  aid  that  Is  pai-t  of 
the  overall  Alliance  for  Progress— and 
In  many  Instances — financed  through 
loans  by  the  Inter- American  Develop- 
ment Bank. 

I  will  not  repeat  the  many  remarks 
that  have  already  been  made  in  support 
of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  Act— H.R.  9547.  However,  I  wish  to 
quote  herewith  from  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  yesterday's  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, which  reports  three  typical  loans 
made  recently  by  the  Bank.  I  quote  this 
material  as  it  is  good  evidence  of  the 


sensible  approach  this  very  worthwhile 
institution  makes  In  helping  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Let  us  not  confuse  the  activities  of 
this  Bank  with  those  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank.  The  two  are  entirely  separate. 

I  quote: 

W^ASHiNGTON. — Brazil,  Paraguay  and  Ar- 
gentina received  loans  totaling  $54  million 
from  the  Inler-American  Development  Bank 
for  projects  to  Increase  hydroelectric  power, 
aid  industry  and  expand  grain  storage  fa- 
cilities. 

Loans  totaling  $22  million  to  Brazil  will 
be  used  to  help  finance  a  S64  million  program 
under  which  credits  are  granted  to  small 
and  medium  size  Industries.  One  loan,  for 
$13.3  million,  will  be  repaid  over  12  years 
beginning  in  1970  and  carries  a  e'z'^c  annual 
interest  rate.  An  $8.7  million  loan  from  the 
bank's  si^ecial  fund  will  be  rep.ild  in  23 
semiannual  installments  beginning  in  rmd- 
1971.  This  loa:;i  carries  annual  interest  of 
334  <>  and  an  annu.il  .service  charge  of  0.75^.-. 

Loans  totaling  $17.5  million  will  be  used 
by  Argentina  to  build,  expand  or  Improve 
seven  terminal  grain  elevators.  Argentine  offi- 
cials hope  to  expand  the  stor.ige  capabilities 
at  six  major  ports  by  382.000  tons  a  year. 
A  $7.1  million  loan  from  the  development 
bank's  ordinar>'  capital  will  be  repaid  In  23 
semiannual  installments  at  B'i^:  annual  In- 
terest, beginning  in  1971.  A  $10.4  million 
loan  from  the  bank's  special  fund  is  to  be 
reprfld  over  20  years  at  3I4'.  annual  interest 
and  a  0.75^r  service  charge.  Repayment  will 
begin  In  mid-1971. 

Paraguay  will  use  two  Inter-American 
Bank  loans  totaling  $14.5  million  to  com- 
plete and  expand  the  kilowatt  output  of  a 
hydroelectric  power  facility  under  construc- 
tion on  the  Acaray  River,  some  200  miles 
east  of  Asuncion,  the  capital.  A  $2  million 
loan  will  be  repaid  over  20  years  beginning 
in  mid-1971  at  6^/2  '"c  annual  Interest.  A  $12.5 
million  special-operations  loan  will  be  re- 
paid at  3'4^f  annual  Interest  in  32  semi- 
annual Inst.illments  beginning  in  1971.  This 
loan  also  carries  an  annual  service  charge 
of  0.75  ■~^. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  HalpernI. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
in  the  past  expressed  my  support  for 
H.R.  9547,  to  amend  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  Act  and  I  strongly 
feel  that  recent  discoveries  about  Inter- 
national arms  sales  are  not  related  in 
the  slightest  and  ought  not  deter  us  from 
enacting  this  legislation  the  passage  of 
which  I  beliemto  be  In  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  that 
of  oui'  Latin  American  neighbors. 

The  major  puiT>ose  of  this  bill  Is  to 
expand  the  ability  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  through  its  Fund  for 
Special  Operations,  to  provide  low-inter- 
est loans  to  finance  economic  and  social 
development  projects  in  Latin  America. 
These  soft  loans  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly vital,  as  the  developing  nations  are 
burdened  with  expanding  debt  and  in- 
adequate supplies  of  foreign  exchange 
reserves.  It  is  precisely  by  developing 
their  basic  economic  infrastructures  that 
greater  .stability  and  economic  produc- 
tivity will  be  created  in  these  nations. 
Surely,  no  one  could  possibly  quarrel 
with  this  goal. 

H.R.  9547  authorizes  $900  million  for 
the  IDB's  fund  for  special  operations. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $150  million  above 
the  current  authorization. 

I  feel  there  are  three  primary  reasons 
why  the  Increase  should  be  supported. 
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First,  the  soundness  of  the  Bank  and  Its 
great  Importance  as  a  multilateral  arm 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Second,  the  fact  that  any  possible 
negative  impact  on  'he  balance  of  pay- 
ments Is  subslant^^^I!y  up^et  by  the  spe- 
cial letter  of  credit  procedure  which 
has  been  painstakin'.'lv  worked  out  over 
several  years  and  which  provides  any 
dollars  used  to  obtain  local  currency  for 
Bank  projects  will  tcmidn  in  the  United 
States  until  spent  hej|i. 

Third,  this  Increase  changes  the  pro- 
portions of  the  United  States-Latin 
American  contribution  from  5  to  1  to 
3  to  1.  That  is,  Latin  America  is  increas- 
ing its  contribution  by  doubling  its  share 
while  the  United  States  is  increasing  its 
share  only  by  20  percent.  Also,  if  the 
proposed  increase  is  not  approved,  the 
Bank  will  be  required  to  enter  into  an 
extensive  new  negotiation  with  all  its 
member  countries — a  procedure  which 
may  be  long  drawn  and  impede  the 
normal  development  of  the  Bank's 
operations. 

I  have  traditionally  supported  the  con- 
cept of  multilateral  lending  to  the  de- 
veloping countries — believing  Uiat  this 
concept  is  best  suited  to  avoid  political 
pitfalls  and  generate  a  surer  basis  for 
cooperation. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  our  economic 
assistance  program  should  be  increas- 
ingly shifted  to  multilateral  channeLs. 
The  concrete  and  Impressive  results  of 
Inter-American  Development  Banks 
record  shows  this  to  be  the  wisest  course. 

That  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  might  be  participating  In  the 
sale  of  arms  can  be  effectively  refuted. 
The  charter  of  the  Bank  defines  its  pur- 
pose as  the  promotion  of  development 
through  the  fir.anclne  of  various  eco- 
nomic and  social  projects,  with  pay- 
ments accompanying  progress  on  the 
projects.  It  is  Inconceivable  that  the  sale 
of  arms  could  in  any  way  be  encom- 
passed by  this  stated  objective. 

Furthermore,  the  multilateral  nature 
of  the  Inter-Amciican  Development 
Bank  effectively  guards  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  such  tranj-actions  taking 
place  surreptitiously.  Each  member  of 
the  Bank  participates  in  the  activities  of 
the  organization,  each  member  has  a 
vote  on  the  Bank's  various  operations. 
Moreover,  information  on  all  of  the 
transactions  enga;;ed  in  by  the  Bank  are 
published  and  freely  available  in  Its  an- 
nual report. 

There  are  various  programs  in  prog- 
ress in  Latin  America  based  on  the  ex- 
pectations of  financing  through  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  and 
we  have  made  commitments  to  assist  in 
expanding  these  facilities.  The  develop- 
ment plans  discu.^st-d  during  the  recent 
■Washington  m*  cting  of  the  Bank's 
Board  of  Governors  should  receive  the 
full  and  enthusiastic  support  of  Con- 
gress. 'We  could  hardly  expect  the  confi- 
dence that  the  Latin  American  countries 
place  in  the  United  States  to  remain  un- 
shaken if  we  summarily  withdraw  our 
participation,  particularly  if  we  do  so 
on  the  basis  of  a  matter  that  is  essen- 
tially of  domestic  concern. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  feel  that  It  Is 
to  the  best  advantage  of  the  United 
States  to  aid  In  all  possible  ways  the  eco- 


nomic progress  of  the  developing  na- 
tions; we  have  a  particularly  strong 
Interest  in  the  advancement  of  the  na- 
tions of  Latin  America.  I  believe  that 
multilateral  organizations  siic'n  as  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  are 
particularly  well  suited  to  this  purpose, 
and  that  we  should  continue  to  support 
the  activities  of  this  organization  and  to 
encouraue  Its  expansion.  I  therefore  urge 
the  passage  of  H  R  9547,  with  due  re- 
spect to  our  distinguished  and  beloved 
ranking  minority  Member.  I  tni.-,t  Ills 
propo.^ed  recommittal  motion  will  not 
prevail. 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania iMr.  Moorhead! 

Mr.  MOOIiHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  9547  which  would 
authorize  the  United  States  to  partici- 
pate with  the  Latin  American  countries 
in  an  increase  of  funds  for  the  Inter- 
American  Developnie.it  Bank's  P^und  for 
Special  Operations. 

This  authorization  represents  an  In- 
crease of  20  percent  over  present  levels 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  but  it 
represents  an  mcrease  of  100  percent 
over  present  levels  for  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries. 

The  increased  willingness  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  to  participate  in 
self-help  through  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  Is  the  reason  for  the 
Bank's  success  in  the  past  and  the  rea- 
.-on  why  we  should  give  it  wholehearted 
support  this  year 

F^or  many  years  we  had  been  con- 
cerned with  the  lack  of  economic  prog- 
ress of  our  friends  and  neighbors  south 
of  the  border.  One  of  the  problems  was 
the  flight  of  South  American  capital 
which  was  combined  with  an  apparent 
unwilUncness  or  inability  to  promote 
their  own  economic  development. 

Then  in  1959,  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent proposed,  and  Congress  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis  enacted  a  measure  de- 
signed to  enlist  South  Americans  in 
their  own  economic  development  Under 
the  original  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  legislation,  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can contribution  was  only  1  for  each 
11  U.S.  dollars.  Nevertheless,  this  be- 
ginnine  of  self-help  was  important  and 
the  IDE  legislation  passed  this  House  by 
a  vote  of  233  to  87  In  the  86th  Congress. 

The  words  with  which  President  Ei- 
senhower submitted  this  legislation  to 
the  Congress  are  significant  today. 
President  Eisenhower  said: 

The  establishment  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  and  our  participation  in 
It  will  be  a  most  significant  step  in  the 
history  of  our  economic  relations  with  our 
Latin-American  neighbors.  It  will  fulflU  a 
long-standing  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Latin-American  Republics  to  have  an  Infer- 
.American  Institution  specifically  designed  to 
promote  the  financing  of  accelerated  eco- 
nomic development  In  Latin  America. 

I  agreed  with  President  Eisenhower 
then  and  I  do  so  today 

In  1965,  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment BaiVic  came  before  the  Congre.^s  for 
further  authorization.  Under  this  legis- 
lation, the  Latin  American  contribution 
increased  from  the  original  1-to-l-ratlo 
to  1  to  5  The  Congies.s  recoszni/td  the 
Importance  of  this  Increased  self-help 


and  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  defeated  amo- 
tion to  recommit  by  a  vote  of  237  to  142 
and  subsequently  adopted  the  confer- 
ence report  by  a  vote  of  204  to  127. 

The  princliie  of  .self-iielp  uhich  had 
begun  so  modestly  in  1959  reached  a  cli- 
max tb.ls  year  In  the  Presidents'  declara- 
tion at  Punta  del  Este.  The  Presidents  of 
the  American  Nations  said: 

Latin  America  will  create  a  common  mar- 
ket. 

We  will  lay  the  physical  foundations  for 
Latin  American  economic  integration 
through   multinational   projects. 

We  win  Join  m  efforts  to  increase  substan- 
tially Latin  American  foreign  trade  earn- 
ings 

We  will  modernize  the  llvi.ig  conditions 
of  our  rural  populations  raise  agricultural 
pri>durf. vity  In  goiicr.il  and  increase  I'xxi 
production  for  the  benefit  uf  both  LaUn 
America  and  tiie  rest   of  the  world. 

We  will  vigorously  promote  education  for 
development. 

We  will  harness  science  and  technology 
for  the  service  of  our  peoples. 

We  will  expand  programs  for  Improving 
the   healtli  of  the  .\merican  peoples. 

L<itin  America  will  eliminate  unnecessary 
military  expenditures. 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  I 
heard  the  preceding  speaker  say  that  all 
transactions  of  this  Bank  were  public. 
I  happen  to  know  that  some  members  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  went  to 
Latin  America  last  year  and  questioned  a 
couple  loans  this  Bank  had  made  and 
asked  the  General  Accounting  OlBce  to 
look  into  those.  The  directors  of  this 
bank  told  the  General  Accounting  Office 
It  was  none  of  their  business,  that  they 
were  not  showing  their  books  or  glvbg 
any  information  about  them.  How  does 
that  coincide  with  the  statement  that 
everything  is  supposed  to  be  out  In  the 
open? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  the  Export-Import  Bank? 

Mr.  HAYS.  No;  I  am  talking  about  the 
Inter-American  Bank. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  The  Inter- American 
Bank  and  its  directors  have  always  been 
willing  to  give  us  eventiiin;;  we  have 
sought. 

Mr.  HAYS  They  would  not  let  the 
General  Accounting  Office  look  at  their 
books.  I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Selden]  has  an  amendment 
to  provide  for  that  very  thing. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  am  going  to  sap- 
port  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Selden],  because  I 
want  to  be  sure  there  arc  no  institutions 
with  American  dollars  in  them  which  will 
not  permit  us  to  find  out  where  those 
dollars  are  going.  I  will  support  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  tliank  the  ■-:cntleman. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  the  first  implenientation  of  the  decla- 
ration of  Punta  del  Este. 

Defeat,  or  ineat-ax  amendment  or  de- 
lay of  this  legislation  would  stifle  the 
spirit  behind  that  dcclaratiim.  Defeat,  or 
meat-ax  amendment  or  delay  of  this 
legislation  would  relieve  the  Latin  Amer- 
icans of  their  promise  of  a  100-percent 
increase  in  their  contribution,  and  new 
agreements  would  have  to  be  negotiated 
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ffith  all  of  the  Latin  American  countries. 
Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  pro- 
mote the  principle  of  Latin  American 
self-help,  which  has  changed  the  ratio 
of  U  S  participation  in  the  Bank  from 
11  to  1  in  1959,  5  to  1  in  1965,  and  3  to  1 
m  the  bill  now  before  us. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  for  this  program 
where  the"  priitciple  of  self-help  not  only 
exists  but  has  dramatically  grown.  Do 
not  vote  to  cut  this  program,  which,  for 
the  first  time,  looks  at  Latin  America  as 
a  unit  and  seeks  to  end  economic  balkan- 
ization by  stressing, multinational  proj- 
ects. 

History  has  proven  that  there  is  no 
better  way  to  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  a  develoinng  region  than  by 
creating  a  regional  bank  whicli  views  the 
problems  of  an  entire  region,  and  which 
transcends  and  survives  the  political 
problems  of  Its  member  nations.  The 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  has 
been  a  unifying  force  in  Latin  America — 
in  no  instance  has  a  country  pulled  out 
of  the  IDB  or  defaulted  on  a  loan  because 
of  a  change  in  government.  And  the  IDB 
also  promotes  anc'.  encourages  American 
private  business  investment  in  Latin 
America.  Recognizing  that  the  key  to 
successful  development  ultimately  rests 
with  the  private  sector,  it  helps  to  pro- 
vide the  roots  for  successful  private  capi- 
tal investment. 

Do  not  vote  to  cut  this  program  under 
which,  for  the  first  time,  some  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  are  promising  foreign 
aid  to  our  less-developed  neighbors  for 
this  Is  exactly  what  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Mexico  and  Venezuela  have  promised  to 
do  through  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank. 

Finally,  do  not  vote  to  cut  this  pro- 
gram which  has  been  so  ably  managed  in 
such  a  businesslike  manner.  What  does 
the  minority  think  of  the  management  of 
this  program?  Let  me  quote  from  the 
minority  views: 

We  have  been  and  continue  to  be  enthusi- 
astic supporters  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank.  It  is  an  excellent  institu- 
tion. 

•  •  •  a  • 

We  are  confident  that  the  Bank,  based  on 
Its  past  record,  would  expertly  administer 
any  funds  made  available. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  David  Rockefeller 
has  said: 

Surelv.  a  nation  which  can  afford  to  spend 
$20  billion  or  more  in  Vietnam,  can  afford 
to  spond  a  fraction  as  mucii  to  eliminate  the 
conditions  that  feed  such  conflicts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  pennywlse 
and  pound  foolirh  to  cut  this  program 
which  has  been  exucrtly  administered 
and  in  which  tlie  important  principle  of 
self-help  Is  developed  and  growing. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Brock  1. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few 
years  ago  a  vei-y  Intelligent  and  dedi- 
cated President  of  this  country  began  a 
program  called  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. I  believe  It  was  one  of  the  finest 
Ideas  this  Nation  has  embarked  upon 
since  the  Marshall  plan.  It  was  a  plan 
of  self-help,  a  plan  of  participation,  a 
plan  which  was  programed  to  help  peo- 
ple help  themselves. 


But  somewhere  in  the  past  5  years  this 
program  has  gotten  off  the  track.  Some- 
thing has  happened. 

'We  talk  about  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank.  'We  talk  about  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank.  'We  talk  about  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  our  foreign 
aid  rppropriations.  'With  all  the  effort 
we  have  made  through  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  some  fairly  striking  things  fall 
to  be  achieved. 

Almost  half  the  countries  in  Latin 
America  have  a  lower  per  capita  income 
today  than  they  had  when  we  started 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  'What  is  wrong? 
There  are  more  dictators  and  less  de- 
mocracy in  South  America  than  there 
was  when  the  Alliance  for  Progress  be- 
gan a  program  to  bring  enlightened  self- 
government  to  the  people  of  South 
America. 

We  have  this  bill  before  us  today.  It 
is  a  bill  to  increase  our  commitment  to 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
by  $50  million  a  year,  to  a  total  commit- 
ment of  $900  million  for  the  next  3  years. 
I  believe  it  is  a  time  when  we  should 
question  what  has  happened  in  our  total 
program  to  help  these  people  help  them- 
selves. 'Why  have  we  failed  to  involve 
private  enterprise  to  the  degree  we 
initially  insisted  it  had  to  be  iftvolved 
if  we  really  were  going  to  raise  the  pro- 
ductivity of  these  people? 

What  is  the  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund?  Where  does  the  money  go? 

It  goes  for  housing  development,  for 
educational  and  agricultural  develop- 
ment. 

■Where  is  the  complementary  money 
that  will  make  the  opportunity  available 
to  these  people  for  private  enterprise, 
for  capital  improvement  and  develop- 
ment? 

It  is  apparent  that  this  administration 
has  decided  that  they  do  not  need  free 
enterprise,  they  do  not  need  to  worry 
about  productivity  so  much  as  they  do 
about  social  progress. 

We  cannot  have  one  without  the  other. 
Unless  these  people  raise  their  income 
levels  they  cannot  afford  the  projects. 
This  bill  comes  before  tis  asking  for 
$50  million  a  year  increase.  Perhaps  not 
by  chance,  at  the  same  time  they  want 
$50  million  a  year  more,  to  a  total  S300 
million  a  year,  the  administration  is 
asking  for  a  tax  increase  on  the 
American  people. 

Where  is  the  consistency? 
Every  time  you  want  to  pass  a  bill  on 
the  majority  side  you  invoke  this  prin- 
ciple of  bipartisanship.  There  is  not  a 
Member  of  the  minority  who  does  not 
want  to  help  the  people  of  South 
America— but  within  the  capacity  of  the 
American  people.  That  capacity  is 
enormous,  but  it  is  not  unlimited, 

I  do  not  propose  a  reduction  in  the 
program  at  all.  All  I  am  saying  is  that 
it  makes  common  horsesense  that  if  the 
President  is  going  to  ask  for  a  tax  in- 
crease, our  cuts,  or  our  efforts  to  eco- 
nomize, ought  to  be  spread  all  the  way 
across  the  legislative  process. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  making  a  tremendously 
important  speech.  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.     [After     counting.]      Sixty-five 


Members   are   present,   not   a    quorum. 
The  Cierk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Cierk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  185] 

.\dams  Hole        -.  Hunt 

Ardeison,  Dow  Jones.  Mo. 

Tcnn.  Fach  Martin 

Andrews,  Ala.  Furbfteln  Morse,  Mass. 

Blatrik  Fi-h(?r  Murphy,  111. 

Broomfleld  Fraser  Pool 

Brown,  Calif.  Gardner  Scheuer 

Burke,  Fla.  Hansen,  Wash.    SLslc 

Comers  Hardy  Taft 

Corman  Herlong  Wiliiams,  Mlas. 

Cramer  Holifield  Willis  .  ■^ 

de  la  Garza  Holland 

Accordingly  the  Comm.ittee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Delaney,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Uni^n,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H.R.  9547,  and  finding  itself  with- 
out a  quorum,  he  luad  directed  the  roll 
to  be  called,  when  397  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  At  the  time  of  the 
quorum  call,  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Brock]  had  1  minute  re- 
maining. '■< 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock]. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  prior  to 
the  quoi-um  call  I  was  saying  that  I  ques- 
tion seriously  how  this  legislative  body 
can,  in  one  fell  swoop,  consider  a  tax  in- 
crease of  major  proportions  for  the 
American  people,  and  at  the  same  time 
vote  for  an  increase  in  the  funds  for  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  in 
the  amount  of  $300  million  a  year.  It  is 
inconsistent.  It  does  not  make  sense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  quorum  call 
I  obtained  a  UPI  wire  report  which  I 
would  like  to  read  to  the  Committee  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Members  during 
the  discussion  of  this  question.  The  re- 
port is  as  follows: 

Lima,  Peru's  Christian  Democrat  Party  to- 
day called  for  immediate  confiscation  of  the 
U.S. -owned  International  Petroleum  Com- 
pany's (IPC)  La  Brea  and  Parinas  installa- 
tions In  the  interior.  Party  President  Alfredo 
Garcia  Llosa  also  called  for  expropriation  of 
IPC's  Talara  refinery  at  a  mass  rally  of  sup- 
porters in  San  Martin  Square. 

Although  Congress  pa.ssed  legislation  10 
days  ago  ostensibly  authorizing  seizure  of 
the  IPC  holdingr  It  actually  only  authorized 
President  Fernando  Belaunde  Terry  to  "solve" 
the  problem.  Garcia  charged. 

He  said  Peru  would  not  have  to  pay  "a 
single  cent"  of  compensation  to  the  csmpany 
for  its  holdings,  estimated  at  more  than  $175 
million,  because  of  alleged  tax  debts  owed  the 
government  by  the  company,  a  subsidiary  of 
EsEo  .Stai.dardCil  of  New  Jersey. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tcnnesse  has  expired. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Brock]  . 

Mr.  BROCK.  Now,  gentlemen,  if  we  are 
going  to  pass  a  social  progress  bill  to  the 
extent  of  $300  million  a  year,  financed  by 
the  American  taxpayers,  I  think  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  this  administration  to 
protect  American  investments  abroad, 
not  just  for  the  sake  of  American  in- 
vestors, but  because  these  people  in  South 
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America  have  no  opportunity  whatso- 
ever to  develop  their  standard  of  livtne, 
to  increase  their  prosperity  and  Income 
except  through  the  use  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system 

This,  to  me,  is  the  basic  issue  pending 
before  us  today. 

How  can  you  in  good  conscience  sup- 
port a  bill  increasing  the  commitment  by 
$50  million  a  year  while  considering  an 
increase  in  the  rate  of  tax  upon  the 
American  people? 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  to  come  a 
time  when  we  ascertain  a  certain  amount 
of  priorities  in  th:s  country.  What  is  your 
sense  of  priorities^ 

Yesterday  we  heard  for  the  period  of 
2  hours  about  how  this  Congress  had 
done  such  a  magnificent  job  of  cutting 
the  public  works  bill  by  S300  million. 
It  did  not  take  ver>'  much  reading  to 
look  at  the  front  page  of  the  report  and 
see  that  even  after  a  cut  of  S300  million. 
we  were  still  spending  $300  million  more 
than  we  spent  the  prior  year.  What  kind 
of  sense  of  balance  is  there  in  that  ap- 
proach? If  you  want  bipartisan  support 
of  this  bill,  bipartisan  support  for  a  tax 
increase,  you  cannot  have  it  under  the.se 
conditions.  You  cannot  do  this  to  the 
American  taxpayers 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  :,'enrleman  yield'!' 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  Ret  the  impre.ssion  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  self-help  programs  that  have 
been  undertaken  by  our  neighbors  to  the 
south. 

What  is  the  situation  with  reference  to 
the  burden  which  they  have  placed  upon 
themselves  insofar  as  taxes  are  con- 
cerned? Do  those  burdens  compare  fa- 
vorably or  unfavorably  insofar  as  the 
American  taxpayers  are  concerned'' 

Mr.  BROCK  They  are  considerably 
lower. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Miclugan.  Mr  Chair- 
man, if  the  gontlrman  ^vil!  yield  further 
is  the  i?entleman  from  Tennessee  saying 
that  we  arc  asking  the  American  tax- 
payers to  a.-;sume  a  greater  rate  of  tax 
burden,  whi>  the  tax  burden  placed 
upon  the  recipients  of  this  program  is 
less:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BROCK    That  is  exactly  correct. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  self-help  pro- 
gram, at  least  insofar  a.s  Peru  is  con- 
cerned, if  I  read  the  wir*^  correctly,  i.s  to 
help  themselves  to  American  busine.sses, 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  taxpay- 
ers, and  without  paying  for  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield^ 

Mr.  BROCK  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr  Chairman.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  recent  cjuestionnaire  in  my 
district.  93  percent  of  the  people  said 
they  wanted  Government  expenditures 
cut,  88  percent  of  this  93  tjercent  said 
that  they  wanted  cuts  in  foreign  aid 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  fMitleman  from 
Tennessee  the  question.  If  he  thinks  those 
statistics  might  be  applicable  in  his  own 
district? 

Mr.  BROCK  I  would  think  the  answer 
is  that  they  would  be  applicable  to  any 
district  in  the  United  States.  That  is  the 


reason  for  the  amendment  I  intend  to 
offer,  which  is  a  reduction  of  S50  mil- 
lion a  year  in  the  proposed  legislation. 
It  does  not  gu  far  enough  in  my  opini;)n. 
but  I  believe  it  is  about  the  best  we  are 
going  to  get.  It  does  not  repre.ient  a  cut 
below  existing  levels.  It  just  reisresents 
the  maintenance  of  the  current  amount 
we  are  putting  in  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
p,entleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa 

Mr,  GROSS.  Nut  much  has  been  said 
here  t  idav  about  the  terms  on  \\  hich  the 
S900  000.000  would  be  turned  loose  in 
Latin  .America,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  tiie  gentleman  to  \eiy 
brieily  go  into  the  conditions  surround- 
ing the  so-called  loans,  the  length  of 
them,  and  the  interest  rate  if  there  is  in- 
terest to  be  paid.  I  believe  we  can  all 
agree  that  the  loans  will  i)robably  never 
be  paid  if  they  are  40-year  loans,  but  will 
the  -rentleman  discuss  tlfts  briefly? 

Mr  BROCK.  Mr  Chairman.  I  would 
explain  to  the  gentleman  that  in  effect 
the  money  is  loaned  by  tne  United  States 
to  the  Bank,  and  the  Bank  in  turn  makes 
the  .soft  loans,  long-term  loans,  and  loans 
at  low  interest  rates  for  "social  progress" 
projects — and  I  put  that  in  quotations — 
in  these  countries 

The  term  of  "loan,"  insofar  as  this 
country  is  concerned,  is  a  euphemism. 
Certainly  we  have  no  prospect  of  getting 
this  money  back.  The  repayments  are 
made  to  the  Bank. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man wliat  the  interest  rates  are.  Are 
they  2.5  percent,  or  2  percent? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  cannot  give  the  gentle- 
man a  complete  answer  on  that  question 
because  the  interest  rates  vaiT  accord- 
ing to  the  type  of  loan. 

Mr  GROSS  The  interest  rate  does  not 
exceed  2.5  percent,  does  it? 

Mr.  BROCK.  No  It  is  considerably  le.ss 
than  the  going  rate  of  interest  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  gentlegian  what  a  citizen  of  this 
country  pays  for  money  to  build  a  home** 

Mr.  BROCK  I  believe  the  answer  to 
that  is  a  minimum  of  6.5  percent,  and 
sometimes  7  5  percent.  The  interest  rate 
is  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  tliat  of- 
fered through  the  Inter- American  Devel- 
opment Bank. 

The  CHAIFiMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  a-ain  expired. 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  cjnsumc  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez]. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
listening  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee, and  his  dialog  with  the  other 
colleague,  a  few  minutes  ago.  I  am  won- 
dering how  we  can  expect  any  kind  of 
respect  and  confidence  from  people  we 
reveal  such  contempt  for. 

If  ever  this  Congress  during  this  .ses- 
sion has  an  important  and  vital  bill  be- 
fore us.  this  H  R  9547  is  it.  It  seems  in- 
credible that  after  our  negligence  in 
Latin  America — particularly  In  the  pe- 
riod between  1952  and  1960.  during  which 
period  we  gladly  trave  more  aid  to  Yugo- 
slavia than  all  Latin  America  put  to- 
gether— we  should  continue  to  hear  the 
advice   of   such   uninformed   and   inac- 


curate statements  as  those  just  uttered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

However.  I  am  confident  the  majority 
of  this  House,  as  well  as  our  citizens  will 
appreciate  the  value  of  this  legislation. 

Just  yesterday,  in  the  New  York  Times, 
a  distinguished  authority  wrote: 

LASO  I  Latin  .American  Solidarity  Organiza- 
tlon,  a  Ci  mmunlst  activity)  and  the  world- 
wide Trlcontlnental  organization  are  not  an 
Inninedlate  threat  anywhere,  but  they  have  to 
be  t  (ken  seriously  Tney  repre.-eiit  so.iie'hlng 
relatively  new  In  what  is  the  most  revolution- 
ary age  In  history.  The  blunderbuss  policy 
called  "antlcommiinlsm."  aimed  vasuely  m 
the  direction  of  Moscow  arid  Peking  is  no 
answer.  Something  much  more  sophisilcated 
and  compiex — and  much  more  positive— :s 
needed  in  Latin  America,  the  best  answer 
wovild  lie  In  making  a  success  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

Latin  America  Is  rapidly  approaching  a 
Mnlthusian  crisis. 

The  failure  of  the  agricultural  sector  will 
spell  failure  for  the  general  economic  de- 
velopment of  Latin  America.  The  Alliance 
for  Progress  could  become  an  Alliance  for 
Stagnation. 

These  grave  observations  were  made 
in  a  recent  report  by  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. HfiNRY  S.  Reuss.  on  the  basis  of  a 
study  trip  to  Investigate  Latin  American 
agriculture. 

Meeting  last  April  at  Punta  del  Este, 
and  recognizing  the  vital  iini)orta!'ice  of 
agricultuie  to  overall  econ.unic  develop- 
ment, the  Presidents  of  America  out- 
lined steps  to  be  undertaken  to  modern- 
ize rural  life  and  increase  agricultural 
productivity,  principally  in  the  area  of 
food  production. 

We  now  have  before  us  H.R.  9547  to 
authorize  US.  contribution  of  S900  mil- 
lion to  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank's  Fund  for  Special  Operations  for 
a  3-year  period.  In  view  of  the  strong 
emphasis  placed  on  agriculture  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Presidents,  it  is  of  basic 
importance  in  considering  this  legisla- 
tion to  look  carefully  at  the  Banic^s 
record  in  the  field  of  acriculture  and 
to  ask  how  this  additional  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  the  FSO  fits  in  with  the  Presi- 
dents" overall  plan  and  how  it  will  aid 
the  peoples  of  Latin  America  to  achieve 
those  objectives  whicii  we  all  support. 

Let  me  first  sketch  out  briefly  the  cur- 
rent situation  in  Latin  American  agrlcul- 
tuiT.  drawing  from  the  Reuss  report  I 
mentioned  before  and  from  a  recent  re- 
port written  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Bank. 

The  agricultui'al  sector  is  the  largest 
employer  in  Latin  America  and  is  the 
largest  .single  contributor  to  national  In- 
come in  most  of  the  couiitries  of  the 
region : 

In  recent  years,  agricultural  produc- 
tion has  been  falling  short  of.  or  has  at 
best  kept  pace  with,  population  growth; 

What  growth  that  has  occurred  In  as- 
rlculture  In  Latiii  America  has  resulted 
lart'ely  from  expanded  acreage  under 
production:  but  the  time  Is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching that  Increases  In  aericultural 
output  will  have  to  depend  on  higher 
yields,  on  greater  productivity: 

Increases  in  agricultural  productivity 
of  the  magnitude  needed  to  put  agricul- 
ture on  the  growth  path  will  require  a 
sharply  Increased  level  of  annual  Invest- 
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ment  over  the  next  decade  on  the  order 
of  $1  5  billion,  or  roughly  double  the 
current  level.  Of  this  figure,  about  $500 
million  will  be  needed  from  external 
sources. 

Since  it  made  its  first  loan  in  1961.  the 
IDB  has  contributed  a  large  and  grow- 
i.n2  proportion  of  total  external  invest- 
ment in  Latin  American  agriculture,  and 
it  has  established  Itself  as  the  external 
agency  which  has  devoted  the  greatest 
proportion  of  its  resources  to  agricul- 
tural projects— some  22 '2  percent  of 
total  IDB  loans  have  gone  to  agriculture. 
The  Bank  has  contributed  more  than 
half  of  the  external  financing  for  Latin 
American  agriculture  provided  by  the 
major  international  and  U.S.  lending 
aeencies. 

This  impressive  record  reflects  only 
loans  directly  to  agriculture— tho.=:e  for 
agricultural  credit,  irrigation,  dams, 
colonization  and  improved  land  use.  fer- 
tilizers, et  cetera.  If  we  look  at  loans 
directed  toward  the  rural  sector- and  we 
are  concerned,  of  course,  with  improve- 
ment of  the  entire  rural  setting  as  well 
as  food  production— we  .see  tliat  the  Bank 
has  allocated  about  40  percent  of  its  total 
bans,  or  nearly  $750  million,  to  rural 
development. 

But  as  the  two  recent  reports  show, 
what  is  being  done  now  in  agriculture 
will  not  be  enough  in  the  near  future.  It 
is  clear  that  the  effort  must  be  stepped 
up.  It  Is  also  clear  to  me  that  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  is  an  ap- 
propriate vehicle  for  this  efTort  and  that 
the  Bank  recognizes  well  the  responsi- 
bility it  bears.  The  report  of  the  execu- 
tive diicctors  of  the  Bank  notes  some  of 
the  problems  faced  in  tiying  to  expand 
inve:tment  in  agriculture,  primarily  a 
scarcity  of  pi-ojects  suitable  for  finpncing 
and  the  inadequacy  of  overall  agricul- 
tu'-Rl  planning.  That  report  also  notes 
the  prog-ess  which  has  been  made  in 
ove'C"iniinc  these  problems  and  .states 
that  the  Bank  will  be  able  to  increase 
the  magnitude  of  its  resources  devoted 
to  agriculture. 

A  gieat  deal  of  attention  has  recently 
been  placed  on  the  Bank's  roie  in  the 
intcpiation  movement.  But  the  Bank's 
members  are  convinced,  as  I  am.  that  the 
Bank's  efforts  in  the  field  of  integration 
should  not  be  to  the  neglect  of  agricul- 
ture, which  is  undoubtedly  of  the  highest 
immtdiate  priority. 

The  US.  contribution  to  the  Bank 
which  the  Congress  is  now  considering 
would  enable  the  Bank  to  continue  and 
expand  its  role  In  this  vital  field,  as  well 
as  to  undeitake  its  new  responsibilities 
In  inteiiration. 

I  believe  that  in  the  light  of  pa.st 
trends  and  future  piospects  for  agricul- 
ture, the  United  States  cannot  afford  to 
miss  this  opportunity  to  channel  an  ex- 
panded level  of  resources  to  Latin  Ameri- 
can atnicultiiral  development  through 
the  Bank.  A  breakdown  of  the  agricul- 
ture sector  would  mean  a  breakdown  of 
the  economic  development  process  in 
Latin  America  and  would  promptly  ne- 
gate any  effoits  we  might  make  in  the 
area  of  economic  integration.  H.R.  9547 
Is  a  bill  of  vital  importance  to  the  United 
States  and  the  entire  hemisphere,  and 
deserves  the  full  suppoit  of  the  Congress. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 


minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Hanna]. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  an- 
swer to  the  question  asked  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross],  I  be- 
lieve if  the  Members  will  read  the  report 
on  the  funds  for  special  operations  they 
will  find  that  the  rate  of  interest 
charged  during  1966  on  loans  extended 
under  the  special  operation  funds  range 
from  2.25  percent  to  4  percent  per 
annum  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
project.  In  addition,  there  was  a  service 
charge  of  three-quarters  of  a  per- 
cent to  1  percent.  Most  of  the  loans 
were  extended  over  a  period  of  any- 
where from  13  to  30  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  in  listening 
to  the  comments  o:'  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  that  we  can  see  that  he  is  ex- 
pressing a  common  feeling  throughout 
our  land  that  we  are  living  in  a  time  and 
in  a  world  that  is  not  very  comfortable. 
We  are  not  happy  with  what  we  see  at 
home.  We  are  not  satisfied  with  what  is 
occurring  abroad,  but  unfortunately  we 
are  in  somewhat  of  the  position  of  a 
man  rowing  upstream  in  a  leaky  ro^v- 
boat.  He  cannot  stop  rowing,  or  the  cur- 
rent takes  over.  That  is  our  position  at 
home,  we  may  be  protesting  on  our  end 
of  it,  and  we  may  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  progress  we  are  making,  but  we  can- 
not stop  rowing,  and  if  the  boat  is  leak- 
ing then  we  have  to  bail  a  lot,  or  the 
boat  will  fill.  And  that  is  what  is  hap- 
pening abroad.  We  have  to  do  both  of 
these  things,  or  we  are  not  going  to 
succeed. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  what  I  believe 
history  indicates,  and  that  is  that  so- 
ciety, any  place  and  any  time,  either 
solves  the  problems  that  surround  it  or 
it  goes  out  of  existence.  We  are  talking 
about  turning  ourselves  to  the  tasks  and 
the  problems  that  exist.  We  may 
not  be  able  to  see  the  solutions  ahead. 
But  can  you  lay  your  labors  down?  I  do 
not  believe  you  can.  I  do  not  believe  you 
can  in  ypur  international  approach,  nor 
can  you  with  the  problems  at  home,  and 
as  imhappy  as  you  might  be  with  the 
state  of  society  and  with  the  world,  the 
world  will  not  become  the  lovely  ])lace 
you  would  like  to  see. 

Now,  in  most  of  the  recent  years  I  be- 
lieve it  is  important  that  we  have  found 
the  emergence  in  Latin  America  of  what 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  was 
pointing  out,  the  emergence  of  forces  and 
expressions  of  thoughts  to  give  us  the 
same  kind  of  ground  swell  approach  for 
regionalism  that  we  saw  in  Europe  when 
it  began  to  create  the  Common  Market 
which  has  been  so  important  to  the  free 
world. 

Regionalism  in  Latin  America  is  just 
taking  off.  We  should  encourage  its 
flight. 

If  any  of  you  gentlemen  do  not  see 
any  difference  or  any  progress  or  any 
advances  between  the  Punta  del  Este 
of  1961  and  1967,  then  you  cannot  read 
history  at  all.  There  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent approach.  Surely,  we  have  not 
made  all  the  great  significant  progress 
and  surely  there  has  been  some  slippage 
because  the  population  increases  over  the 
years  have  outstripped  the  GNP. 

But  there  is  a  new  ball  game  in  this 
hemisphere  and  I  think  this  bill  will  help 


us  to  play  on  the  right  team  and  play  the 
right  part,  t  hope  we  all  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Buchanan]  such  time  as  he  may 
consume. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  been  sitting  here  reflecting  on  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California,  concerning  rowing  up- 
stream in  a  leaky  rowboat.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  the  best  de- 
scription of  the  Johnson  administration 
that  I  have  ever  heard. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
the  figures  did  show  what  the  gentleman 
from  California  said  in  his  rhetoric,  that 
there  was  this  progress — that  is  the  issue. 
It  is  about  time  we  started  dealing  with 
facts  and  figures  instead  of  rhetoric. 

I  am  afraid  it  is  not  such  a  new  ball 
game  as  we  might  like.  It  is  the  old  never- 
ending  one. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  support  what 
I  anticipate  v.ill  be  a  motion  to  recommit 
this  bill  back  to  the  committee  so  that  it 
can  be  coordinated  with  the  studies  into 
the  Export-Imi3ort  Bank,  which  as  we 
know  this  committee  has  been  doing 
such  good  work  de\eloping.  The  two 
leading  institutions  are  interrelated. 

I  am  also  hopeful  that  more  coordi- 
nating v.-ill  be  done  in  this  committee 
with  the  International  Development  As- 
sociation—IDA— which  also  bears  on  the 
same  subject.  As  I  said  in  my  remarks  on 
the  rule,  if  there  can  be  some  coordina- 
tion with  the  work  that  other  commit- 
tees are  doing  in  areas  that  touch  di- 
rectly on  the  same  subject  this  will  be 
helpful. 

As  I  pointed  out,  here  the  conferees  of 
my  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  are 
meeting  right  now  off  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  that  is  where  I  have  to  go  as 
soon  as  I  make  my  remarks  here,  on  the 
interest  equalization  tax  which  this 
House  passed  early  this  year,  which  is 
restricting  private  investment  abroad. 
At  the  same  time,  as  I  said,  in  opposing 
that  measure,  we  talk  about  increasing 
Government  capital  spending  abroad. 

Now  either  we  have  a  balance  of  inter- 
national payment  problem  or  we  do 
not — and  believe  me — we  have.  This  is 
not  a  matter  of  fictlcn,  as  I  said  during 
my  remarks  when  the  rule  was  being 
considered. 

Take  a  look  at  the  economic  indica- 
tors for  July  1967.  on  page  25.  and  to  get 
the  full  impact  of  it — you  have  to  look  at 
the  table. 

The  administration  about  3  years  ago 
wanted  us  to  measure  balance  of  pay- 
ments on  an  official  reserve  transaction 
teSTs  as  opposed  to  the  liquidity  basis. 
After  considerable  discussion,  we  agreed 
that  there  was  merit  in  measuring  it  in 
this  way,  but  that  we  ought  to  preserve 
both  ways. 

The  first  year  we  did  that,  of  course, 
the  administration  was  very  happy. 

In  1964,  the  liquidity  basis  showed 
minus  $2.8  biUlon. 

The  official  reserve  transaction  basis 
showed  a  minus  $1.5  billion. 

In  1965,  It  was  not  so  good-It  was 
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about  the  same— si  3  billion  In  both  In- 
stances. 

In  1966,  we  heard  a  little  boastin?  by 
the  administration  because  althoueh  the 
liquidity  basis  was  minus  $1  3  billion, 
the  ofBclal  reserve  transaction  basis 
showed  a  plus  S225  million. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  times  I  took 
the  floor  In  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee to  warn  that  this  was  a  dangerous 
boast.  This  kind  of  misinterpretation 
was  one  reason  ?ome  had  areued  atralnst 
the  use  of  the  official  re.serve  transaction 
basis. 

You  have  not  heard  a  word  from  the 
administration  this  year  about  the  def- 
icit In  the  International  balance  of  pay- 
ments on  either  of  the  bases  The  first 
quarter  shows  a  minus  S2  1  billion  on 
the  liquidity  basis.  But  look  at  the  first 
quarter  on  the  official  reserve  transaction 
basis  and  hold  your  hats:  minus  $7  288 
billion.  And  this  administration  corses 
In  here,  presents  this  bill  to  increase 
capital  Investment  abroad  to  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  and  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  pre- 
sents this  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives without  any  mention  of  this  serious 
situation  in  our  balance  of  international 
pa3rments. 

In  the  same  way  yesterday  we  Ignored 
our  Internal  fiscal  problems  Although  It 
was  pointed  out  by  your  own  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  that 
the  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1968  is  going 
to  be  $30  billion  the  way  we  are  going, 
we  went  along  and  voted  for  a  public 
works  bill  which  exceeded  the  figures  for 
fiscal  year  1967  I  did  not  I  would  have 
liked  to  do  so  I  want  the  day  to  come 
when  I  can  have  the  pleasure  that  <;ome 
of  my  colleagues  are  enjoyin;?  of  being 
for  some  things  instead  of  having  to 
stand  up  to  take  the  burden  of  tr>lng 
to  point  to  the  need  of  .some  fiscal  sense, 
and  so  try  to  keep  our  expenditures  down. 
The  public  works  bill  was  rrreatcr.  not 
less,  than  last  year. 

The  CHAIRM.AN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mi.s,sourt  has  expired. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mls.sourl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS  I  am  .sorry  the  gentle- 
man cannot  yield  me  5  minutes.  I  under- 
stand there  is  a  rea.son.  for  some  cau.se 
I  do  not  understand,  that  there  is  an 
agreement  to  tn>-  to  .shut  off  debate. 
Members  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  have  aerecd  to  take  only  5 
or  10  minutes.  If  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  reached  the  point  where 
there  Is  not  even  goin:;  to  be  study  and 
deliberation  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  where  In  the  name  of  heaven  In 
our  society  Is  dehberatlon  and  debate 
going  to  come?  The  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  Is  not  going  to  go  into 
these  matters  In  depth  or  attempt  to 
coordinate  them.  Where  will  this  pro- 
cedure lead  to''  Those  who  are  talking — 
and  I  have  listened  to  the  oratory  until 
I  am  sick  of  It — about  the  riots,  to  them 
let  me  say  that  when  the  forums  set  up 
to  establish  and  promote  justice  are 
clogged,  where  else  do  people  go? 


Gentlemen,  we  had  better  unclog  this 
forum,  this  groat  Congress,  so  these 
issues  can  be  debated  and  so  that  the 
committees  rhat  have  the  responsibility 
can  study  them  and  so  that  tliixse  of  us 
who  are  on  other  committees  with  the 
re.sfK)nsibiUty  to  study  matters  that  bear 
on  the  same  l.s.sue  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pre.sent  what  we  think  is  wis- 
dom and  fact  and  argument. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  do  justice  to 
this  in  2  minutes.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
yields  back  one-half  a  minute. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  BinchamI. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  and  enthiislastlc  support  of 
H.R.  9547. 

The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  is  perhaps  the  most  Important 
institution  engaged  in  the  vital  task  of 
carrying  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
and  we  must  give  it  our  full  support. 

These  are  days  when  our  thoughts  are 
increasingly  concentrated  on  desperate 
problems  here  at  home  and  on  the  con- 
flict In  Vietnam.  Yet,  as  a  mature  and 
powerful  nation,  we  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  other  resjxjnsibilities. 

It  is  perhaps  not  overstating  to  say 
that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  period  of 
agonies.  Vet  the  fact  remains,  and  we 
must  remember  it,  that  ours  is  the 
strongest  and  richest  country  in  the 
World  by  far,  that  our  gross  national 
product  is  equal  to  that  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  world.  It  is  eight  times  the  total 
GNP  of  tlie  Latin  American  countries. 
Tlie  stability  of  the  whole  world  is 
threatened  by  the  widening  gap  b£t*een 
the  rich  and  poor  nations.  It.^^ould  be 
shortsighted  and  foolish  for  us  to  fall 
to  carry  our  full  share  of  the  task  of 
ti-ying  to  clo.se  that  gap,  particularly 
here  on  the  Americas. 

Same  of  what  we  do  in  foreign  a.ssist- 
ance  we  have  to  do  on  a  bilateral  basis. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
all  our  foreign  aid  should  Ix"  carried  out 
on  a  multilateral  ba.si.s.  but  I  have  iound 
from  my  own  ex|ierience  in  the  |X)int  4 
proi;ram  and  at  the  U.N.  that,  to  the  ex- 
tent multilateral  institutions  can  carry 
tile  load,  they  are  far  preferable  as  a 
mechanism. 

The  Inter- American  Development 
Bank  is  such  a  multilateral  institution. 
In  its  programs  v.e  arc  in  a  tr';e  .sense 
partners  with  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors. It  is  essential  that  we  cont.nue  our 
part  in  building  this  partnersliip  and 
that  we  not  appear  to  our  partners  to  be 
losin'i  interest  in  their  problems. 

As  you  know,  the  Inter-Amencun  De- 
velopment Banks  membership  Is  com- 
po.sed  of  the  United  States  and  19  other 
members  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  Since  its  establishmeiit  in 
19.59.  the  Inter-.American  Development 
Bank  has  grown  into  a  most  useful  and 
effective  instrument  for  Latin  American 
nations  to  work  together  among  them- 
.selves  on  economic  problems. 

Moreover,  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Baiik  is  providing  the  high  ca- 
nacity  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Latin  American  countries,  in  spite  of 
difl^erences  In  size  and  wealth,  to  work 


together  constructively  and  effectively. 
The  United  States  by  no  means  always 
carries  the  day  in  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  councils:  but  the  U.S. 
voice  is  appropriately  heard  and  re- 
spected. It  IS  within  this  spirit  of  a  work- 
ing partnership  that  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can members  agreed  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Inter-Development  Bank  to 
make  a  larger  proportionate  increase  in 
their  contributions  to  the  Fund  for  Spe- 
cial Operations  than  the  United  States. 
Previously,  the  United  States  contributed 
$5  to  every  $1  contributed  by  the  Latin 
Americans.  Under  the  current  agree- 
ment, the  United  States  will  contribute 
only  $3  to  every  $1  equivalent  contributed 
by  the  Latin  nations. 

The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  has  gone  outside  of  Latin  America 
in  its  multilateral  approach.  It  has  en- 
couraged Canada  and  European  coun- 
tries to  play  more  of  a  role  in  lending 
money  for  Latin  American  development. 

In  1966  the  Intcr-Ameiican  Develop- 
ment Bank  borrowed  or  arranged  to  bor- 
row $53,433,798  from  European  and  other 
nonmember  countries  and  a, 'reed  to  ad- 
minister another  $27,359,099  in  trust 
funds  for  nonmember  countrie.'^.  The 
Bank  is  continuing  its  efforts  to  get  more 
support  for  Latin  American  development 
from  Europe  and  elsewhere.  It  is  seeking, 
for  instance,  greater  access  to  European 
capital  markets — above  and  beyond  the 
more  than  $100  million  it  has  already 
borrowed  there — parallel  financial  oper- 
ations by  European  countries  in  selected 
development  projects,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  European  investment  fund  for 
Latin  America  to  be  administered  by 
the  Bank 

In  all.  the  Intt  r-Amcricm  Develop- 
ment Bank's  multilateral  work  has  in- 
creased for  more  and  more  countries 
their  interest  in,  and  sta!:e  in.  Latin 
America  .And  as  a  result,  now,  more  than 
ever  before,  Latin  American  economic 
development  ha.'^  become  a  joint  under- 
taking of  countries  in  and  out  of  this 
hemisphere. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  stress 
today  is  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank's  proL're's  since  its  establish- 
ment in  1959.  The  Inter-.Amcrlcan  De- 
velopment Bank  has  the  impressive  rec- 
ord since  then  of  committing  almost  $2 
billion  in  economic  development  loans  to 
Latin  America  This  high  level  of  lend- 
ing activities  has  contributed  in  no  small 
part  to  the  achievement  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progre.":s'  qoal  of  a  2'j-percent  per 
capita  annual  growth  rate  in  almost  every 
year  since  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  began  operating. 

In  its  projects,  the  Bank's  emphasis  Is 
on  self-help  and  on  self-sustaining  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example:  A  hous- 
ing development  that  has  been  built  not 
far  from  Honduras'  capital.  Tegucigalpa, 
and  has  been  named  after  President 
Kennedy. 

Honduras  is  a  small,  poor  countiT,  and 
it  has  very  little  decent  housing.  Yet,  ins 
period  of  some  3  years  after  tiie  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  made  a 
loan  to  the  Honduras  Housing  Institute. 
.some  752  housir.g  units  were  built  in 
what  is  known  as  "Unidad  Vecinal 
Presidente  Kennedy."  The  people  of  Hon- 
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duras  are  prbud  of  that  project.  I  am  told 
as  you  travel  southeast  from  Tegucigalpa 
you  can  see  a  large  billboard  at  the  road's 
edge  explaining  that  the  project  was 
built  with  the  help  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Develijpment  Bank  and  the  Hon- 
duras Housing  Institute. 

Tj'pical  of  the  approach  taken  in  proj- 
ects sponsored  by  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  around  Latin  Amer- 
ica is  the  "self-help"  that  went  into  the 
building  of  this  housing  project.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  first  stage  of  the  project's 
development,  some  401  units  were  built 
directly  by  future  owners  who  worked 
either  individually  on  their  own  units,  or 
in  groups  on  specialized  jobs,  under  a 
well-planned  and  controlled  system  de- 
veloped by  the  Honduras  Housing  Insti- 
tute with  the  help  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank. 

The  Kennedy  Colony,  as  It  is  fre- 
quently referred  to,  will  eventually  pro- 
vide some  4,000  homes,  and  parks  and 
community  facilities  as  well. 

The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  is  a  well-run  institution.  Its  presi- 
dent, Felipe  Herera,  has  done  a  splendid 
job.  The  United  States  has  been  ably 
represented  in  the  Bank's  governing 
councils.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Mr.  Henry  Fowler,  who  commands  the 
admiration  and  the  respect  of,  I  believe, 
all  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  made  an  excel- 
lent presentation  on  behalf  of  this  leg- 
islation. He  stressed  how  much  damage 
would  be  done,  not  only  to  the  cause 
of  economic  progress  in  Latin  America, 
but  to  our  relationships  with  our  Latin 
American  neighbors  if  the  United  States 
were  to  fail  to  carry  its  share  of  what 
the  Banks  board  of  governors  agreed 
upon  as  the  steps  necessary  for  the  Bank 
fully  to  do  its  job  in  the  immediate 
future. 

Some  of  the  comments  made  today 
suiigest  that  support  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank  is  a  luxury  for 
the  United  States,  a  luxury  which  can 
and  should  be  deferred  during  this  period 
of  stress  and  strain.  But  it  is  not  a  lux- 
ury-, it  is  a  necessity.  It  is  a  necessary 
and  prudent  investment  in  the  future 
strength  and  stabiUty  of  Latin  America. 
What  we  cannot  afford  is  more  Cubas, 
and  we  do  not  want  more  crises  such 
as  the  Dominican  Republic  which  cost 
the  United  States  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

We  need  a  vigorous  and  effective  Inter- 
Amer.can  Development  Bank  and  we 
must  do  our  share  to  keep  it  vigorous 
and  effective. 

In  the  minority  views,  some  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  take  due  note  of  the  fact 
that  under  this  bill  the  contribution  of 
our  neichbors  in  Latin  America  to  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  Fund 
for  Special  Operations  will  rise  to  one- 
third  of  the  U.S.  contribution  but  they 
complain  that  that  is  not  enough.  To 
that  I  would  point  out  not  only  that  the 
trend  Is  in  the  right  direction,  but  that 
the  United  States  gross  national  product 
Is  almost  eight  times  that  of  Latin 
America  as  a  whole.  Compared  to  that 
ratio,  the  ratio  of  3  to  1  Is  more  than 
respectable. 
I  hope  this  House  will  pass  this  bill 


overwhelmingly  and  without  weakening 
amendments. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  ReesI. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  sup- 
port of  the  Bank,  and  I  am  strongly  op- 
posed to  any  amendments  to  the  bill. 
I  am  an  exporter  by  profession  and 
have  been  dealing  exclusively  with  Latin 
America  since  194E.  Let  me  say,  as  one 
Interested  in  progress  in  Latin  America, 
I  consider  this  Bank  perhaps  the  most 
important  factor  In  the  development  of 
Latin  America.  I  consider  this  bill  to  be 
one  of  the  most  Important  bills  we  are 
going  to  be  looking  at  in  the  next  2  or  3 
years  affecting  Latin  America,  our 
neighbors  to  the  south. 

This  is  a  bank.  This  is  not  a  giveaway 
program.  If  we  want  to  know  what  kind 
of  loans  are  made,  we  can  look  at  them 
right  here  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank. 

We  have  been  talking  about  the  Social 
Progress  Trust  Fund.  This  is  a  soft  win- 
dow bank.  There  is  a  subsidy  in  terms 
of  low  interest  rates  and  payback  of  soft 
currencies.  The  loans  from  this  source 
deal  with  the  expansion  of  a  water  sys- 
tem, they  are  dealing  with  construction 
of  1,800  low-cost  homes  in  Chil*^,  they  are 
dealing  with  a  sewerage  system,  they 
are  dealing  with  basic  economies  of  these 
governments,  they  are  dealing  with 
health,  they  are  dealing  with  basic  sur- 
vival of  the  poor  people  of  this  conti- 
nent. That  is  what  the  Social  Progress 
Trust  Fund  does. 

There  is  now  being  developed  the 
Latin  American  Foreign  Trade  Associa- 
tion. This  is  a  project  I  consider  to  be 
"a  must"  for  coordination  of  basic  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries.  This  total  of  $150  million 
we  are  discussing  is  the  guts  of  this 
economic  integration,  because  this  will 
be  the  begmning  of  the  economic  inte- 
gration which  we  must  have  in  Latin 
America.  We  must  start  development  of 
roads  between  coimtries.  We  must  start 
development  of  a  telephone  system  be- 
tween countries. 

We  must  start  development  of  power 
grids  between  various  countries.  None  of 
these  are  adequate  today.  Latin  America 
Is  fragmented.  It  is  composed  of  nation- 
alistic countries,  each  with  its  own  little 
problems.  They  must  expand  their  basic 
communication  If  they  are  ever  to  achieve 
economic  integration. 

The  Latin  American  Foreign  Trade 
Association  is  vital  to  the  growth  of  this 
continent.  Just  remember  that  by  1970 
there  are  going  to  be  700  million  people 
in  Latin  America.  Latin  America  has  the 
heaviest  birth  rate  In  the  world  today. 
There  will  be  700  million  people — the 
population  of  Red  China.  We  have  got  to 
do  something  and  help  these  people  de- 
velop to  their  fullest. 

We  are  spending  $20  million  a  year 
fighting  a  war  in  Vietnam.  We  are  spend- 
ing $70  billion  in  terms  of  defense 
budget,  and  who  knows  how  much  we 
might  spend  if  a  country  In  our  own 
hemisphere  is  wracked  by  Insurrection, 
and  that  insurrection  will  not  be  20,000 
miles  away  in  "Vietnam,  but  It  will  be 
right  here  in  our  own  corner. 
I  ask  for  an  aye  vote. 


Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  LMr.  Collier]. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak 
as  one  who  hoir'efully  supported  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  in  the  past.  However, 
I  must  say  a  previous  speaker  said  we 
must  all  agree  that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  the  bill  before  us  today  rep- 
resent a  step  of  great  imagination.  I  sub- 
mit that  in  light  of  the  facts,  it  probably 
is  more  imagination  than  reality.  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Members  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  page  5,  re- 
ferring to  the  "nature  of  future  activi- 
ties" and  the  "development  of  agricul- 
ture." Let  us  look  back  and  peel  away  the 
sugar  coating  and  find  out  what  we  really 
have  in  this  program  since  its  inception. 
Incidentally,  the  purpose  of  this  was  to 
invest,  as  I  pointed  out,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture. 

In  1965  the  index  of  farm  output  per 
capita  in  Latin  America  was  102  and  was 
the  same  as  it  was  in  1961. 

This  was  to  accelerate  the  process  of 
national  industrialization,  yet  the  aver- 
age annual  increase  in  output  of  manu- 
facturing from  1955  until  1960  was  6.6 
percent,  and  from  1961,  after  this  pro- 
gram went  into  effect,  it  slid  down  to  4.4 
percent,  which  is  the  rate  from  1961  to 
1966. 

Going  on,  this  program  was  aimed  at  a 
higher  proportion  of  the  national  prod- 
uct going  into  investment  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. What  has  happened?  Investment  as 
a  percentage  of  gross  national  product 
in  the  Latin  American  countries  has  re- 
mained relatively  constant  since  1958,  at 
a  level  below  that  of  the  period  1951  to 
1957.  In  1961  it  was  17.4  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product,  and  it  sUpped  by 
1965  to  17.3  percent. 

The  facts  just  do  not  bear  out  all  of 
the  glowing  harvest  It  is  suggested  we 
can  anticipate.  I  say  this  rather  sorrow- 
fully. And  this  will  never  come  about  so 
long  as  there  is  the  inflationary  situa- 
tion of  which  we  are  all  aware  existing 
in  Latin  America. 

Inflation  during  ^le  past  5  years  was 
especially  severe  in  a  dozen  countries. 

There  were  aveiage  annual  increases 
as  follows: 

In  Brazil  the  inflation  was  up  214.4 
percent. 

In  Chile  it  was  55.7  percent. 
In  Uruguay  it  was  49.9  percent. 
In  Argentina  it  was  46  percent. 
In  Colombia  it  was  19.5  percent. 
In  Peru  it  was  11.8  percent. 
No  one  is  more  sympathetic  as  to  the 
need  for  assisting  our  neighbors  in  Latin 
America,  than  am  I.  but  obviously  there 
is  something  wrone  with  the  program, 
and  we  had  better  look  for  a  new  ap- 
proach. Otherwise,  we  are  likely  to  see 
American  tax  dollars  go  down  the  drain 
v.-ithout  producing  the  intended  results. 
Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
j-ield  such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
ConteI. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
before  us  today  a  bill  that  will  Increase 
the  U.S.  contribution  by  $900  million  for 
the  next  3  years  to  the  fund  for  special 
operations  of  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank.  The  Banking  and  Curren- 
cy Committee  has  reported  favorably  on 
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this  legislation,  and  has  recommended 
passage  of  the  bill  without  amendments. 
I  think  this  recommendation  was  made 
with  good  reason,  and  I  heartily  endorse 
their  decision 

The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  Is.  alone:  with  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  a  vital  part  of  our  program  to 
provide  needed  economic  assistance  to 
the  nei?:hb.->nn^'  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. Of  all  the  other  peoples  of  the 
world,  tho.se  of  Latin  America,  tho.se  of 
our  own  hemisphere,  are  the  first  that 
should  receive  our  help  and  assistance 

The  Bank,  by  virtue  of  its  structure. 
stresses  and,  fact,  requires  .<;e!f-help  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  Latin  American  coun- 
tries.  The  funds  supplied  to  the  Bank 
come  not  only  from  the  United  States,  but 
also  from  the  Latin  American  countries 
themselves,  .^s  we  increa.se  our  contri- 
butions, so  do  the  other  nations  involved. 
In  fact,  the  Latin  American  countries 
have  doubled  their  quotas,  narrowing  the 
ratio  of  funds  contributed  by  us  as  com- 
pared with  funds  contributed  by  them 
since  1961  from  5  1  to  :?  1. 

This  "Bank  of  the  Aliia-ice."  as  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank  is 
often  called,  has  become  Increasingly 
important  to  the  plannint:  and  financin? 
of  economic  and  .social  development  in 
Latin  America.  The  Bank  leans  money 
for  many  health,  educational,  and  agri- 
cultural projects,  all  vitally  im[x>rtant  to 
Latin  America's  development. 

These  efforts,  alon:;  with  others,  have 
begun  to  show  sisns  of  improving  the 
complex  and  riifRcult  situation  that  ex- 
ists in  Latin  America  But  they  must  be 
accelerated,  wnlch  noces.sarily  involves 
increa.sed  hnancintr.  if  a  .sncce.ssful  con- 
clusion of  the  program  is  ever  to  be 
achieved. 

The  rate  of  enrollment  in  the  schools 
of  Latin  America  is  increasin,'.  but  it 
barely  stays  ahead  of  the  school-at'e  pop- 
ulation growth.  Food  production  has 
increased  4  5  percent  since  1961,  but 
again  the  population  growth  is  increas- 
ing too  quickly  for  this  increase  to  be 
very  significant  It  is  obvious  that  Latin 
America  Is  srowin?  econolhlcally,  but 
this  growth  must  be  increased  )r  our 
previous  etTorts  will  have  been  in  vain 

In  today's  shrinking  world,  it  has  be- 
come apparent  that  the  answer  to  many 
of  Latin  America's  problems  lies  in  co- 
operation among  tlieniselves.  Recogni- 
tion of  this  vital  concept  was  the  basis 
for  the  historic  Pur.ta  del  Este  Summit 
Conference  earlier  thi.>  year 

This  potential  economic  "revolution" 
has  started  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries on  the  path  toward  cooperation  and 
Interrelationship  No  longer  are  the 
Presidents  of  these  countries  thinking 
only  of  their  own  countries,  and  conse- 
quently not  only  wasting  duplicated  ef- 
forts, but  also  hampering  the  efforts  of 
other  coimtnes.  Now.  the  Presidents  are 
beginning  to  think  in  terms  of  Latin 
America  as  a  imlt. 

They  are  talkincr  about  developing  the 
River  Plate  into  a  productive  interna- 
tional transportation  and  indu.^trial  sys- 
tem, of  conquering  the  Amazon  and 
mastering  the  .A.nde.s — of  binding  the 
continent  together.  The.se  were  the  top- 
ics of  conversation  at  the  Punta  del  Este 
meeting.  These  were  the  hopes  as  each 


President.  IncludinEr  our  own.  promised 
to  do  everything  possible  to  increase  con- 
tributions to  the  Inter-.-\merican  Devel- 
opment Bank. 

We  cannot  allow  their  ideas  to  turn  out 
to  be  just  talk;  we  have  to  effectuate 
the  plans  of  the  Punta  del  Este. 

An  important  question  that  always 
arises  when  we  consider  economic  assist- 
ance is  what  will  be  its  effect  on  US. 
balance  of  payments.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  has  submitted  information 
to  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
which  indicates  that  the  overall  elTect  of 
th.e  Banks  operations  has  had  a  positive 
Impact  on  the  U  S.  balances  becau.se  of 
initial  dollar  contributions  to  the  Bank's 
capital  by  Latin  American  members  and 
bond  issues  made  abroad.  By  use  of  a 
.special  letter-of-credit  technique.  90 
percent  of  the  dollars  made  available  by 
the  United  States  has  stayed  m  this 
coiuitry.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the 
balance-of-payments  question  is  not  a 
legitimate  objection  to  our  contributions 
to  the  Bank. 

The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  is  helping;  is  working,  and  is 
highly  significant  Pro.jects  to  alleviate 
such  basic  obstacles  to  economic  growth 
as  the  lack  of  transportation  and  com- 
munications developments  have  been  one 
of  the  main  recipients  of  the  Bank's 
loans.  These  have  helped  increase  trade 
between  Latin  American  countries  from 
8  percent  of  the  total  volume  of  trade 
in  1961  to  14  percent  in  1965. 

In  reality,  we  cannot  afford  to  with- 
hold our  assistance  here.  We.  as  a  coun- 
ti-y.  in  fact,  benefit  ourselves  from  help- 
ing Latin  American  countries.  Willi  in- 
creasing economic  stability  comes  in- 
creasing government  stability.  We  have 
seen  nine  peaceful  eUctions  in  Latin 
America  last  year.  By  supporting  this 
bill  we  in-cvent  the  fire  instead  of  being 
forced  to  put  it  out  once  it  has  started. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Bank  needs  our 
.support  and  it  needs  it  now  The  future 
po.ssibility  of  a  Latin  American  world 
market  may  veiy  well  hang  in  the  bal- 
ance Our  funds  and  efforts  previously 
expended  will  ha\e  been  wasted  if  the 
necessary  steps  are  not  taken  on  our  part 
to  a.ssist  the  completion  of  the  momen- 
tous task  which  has  been  undertaken  in 
Latin  America 

For  the  sake  of  our  neighboring  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  our  own.  we  must  sup- 
iwrt  the  bill  pending  before  us.  and 
thercbv  nelp  Latin  America  to  help  her- 
self. 

Mr.  DEL  CL.\WSON  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michieian  fMr  Brown  1. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  CuRTisl  made  some  very  sali- 
ent points  in  his  short  remarks 

In  the  committee  report  and  minority 
\iews  v.e  have  touched  upon  the  serious 
balance-of-payments  problem,  I  hope 
every  Mrmb«'r  will  read  those  and  be 
familiar  nith  them.  Certainly  this  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  areas  of  concern  of 
the  House  In  connection  with  this  legis- 
l.itmn. 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois fMr  AnnunzioI. 

Mr  ANNUNZIO   Mr   Chairman.  I  rise 


in  support  of  this  legislation.  Clearly  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  has 
become  one  of  the  keystones  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progre.ss  under  tne  able  leader- 
ship of  Felipe  Hcrrera  the  Bank  s  Pre?), 
dent.  It  is  perhaps  pertinent  to  recall 
that  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Bank  and  the  inauguration  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progre.ss,  Latin  America  was  a 
seething  caldron  of  discontent.  In  1958. 
a  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  on 
a  •■"ood-wiU  tour  of  Snuth  .-Xmc'ica"  was 
mobbed  and  attacked.  In  19,'i9.  Fidel  Cas- 
tro took  over  Cuba  and  established  the 
first  Communist  state  in  the  heir.i.sphere. 

However,  today  the  Ailliance  for  Prog- 
ress is  6  years  old  and  we  know  that  there 
is  a  clear  record  of  progress  following  its 
establi-shment  Seven  of  the  countries  of 
the  Alliance  have  grown  since  1961  at  a 
rate  which  meets  or  exceeds  the  annual 
minimum  of  2  5  percent  established  as 
the  Alliance  target  In  196.T.  virtually 
every  country  under  the  Alliance  in- 
crea.sed its  per  capita  gross  national 
product  Export  earnings  for  the  region  ' 
have  increased  by  more  than  25  percent 
and  in  nine  countries,  have  increa.sed  b.v 
at  least  45  percent.  Nine  countries  have 
established  more  equitable  and  modern 
tax  systems  and  yearly  tax  collections  for 
the  region  have  risen  by  S2  billion  Six- 
teen countries  have  land  reform  legis- 
lation and,  since  the  Alliance,  nine  mil- 
lion more  children  are  in  schools.  Seven 
hundred  thousand  agricultural  loans 
have  been  made,  benefiting  3'j  million 
people.  Fifteen  thousar.d  miles  of  roads 
have  been  built;  28,000  cla.ssrooms  have 
been  built;  and  160.000  teachers  have 
been  trained  or  provided  additional 
training.  The.se  are  not  merely  statistics, 
these  are  the  steppinj.rstones  of  social 
progress — these  are  the  foundations  cf 
democracy.  With  social  justice  and  with 
democracy  have  c:>me  increased  stabil- 
ity. This  is  what  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress means  to  me.  This  is  why  I  vigor- 
ously support  the  bill  before  the  House 

I  only  hope  that  we  can  apply  the  les- 
son of  the  -Alliance  to  some  of  our  own 
problems  Riots  do  not  just  occur,  dis- 
content is  not  created  out  of  whole  cloth 
Where  social  justice  and  opportunity  are 
denied,  chaos  inevitably  follows.  It  is  in 
such  sewers  of  discontent  that  the  dis- 
ease of  social  disorder  is  bred. 

In  supporting  the  Inter- American  De- 
velopment Bank  legislation,  we  arc  keep- 
ing faith  with  our  Latin  American  neiph- 
bors.  I  hope  that  in  the  days  to  come  we 
will  demonstrate  equally  our  ability  to 
keep  faith  with  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  HANNA,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
preface  to  his  play.  "Major  Barbara." 
George  Bernard  Shaw,  in  a  moment  of 
.sincere  reflection,  commented  that: 

The  gre.itest  of  evils  and  the  worst  of 
crimes  is  poverty. 

Unfortunately,  poverty  is  an  evil  very 
much  a  part  of  the  20th  century.  In  the 
most  industrially  advanced,  as  well  as 
the  least  developed  nation  the  crime  of 
poverty  is  evident. 

The  advanced  nations,  however,  only 
require  the  will  and  resolve  to  overcomf 
the  limited  pockets  of  poverty  still  exist- 
ing within  their  boundaries.  Poverty  in 
the  industrially  rich  and  wealthy  states 
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of  the  world  touches  only  a  relatively 
small  proportion  of  the  population,  and 
in  most  cases  these  nations  possess  the 
resources,  talent,  technical  expertise,  and 
wealth  to  eventually  solve  the  problem 
without  assistance  from  other  countries. 

Most  ot  the  present  states  in  today's 
world,  however,  are  not  in  the  position 
to  deal  with  the  serious  causes  of  poverty 
as  are  the  few  relatively  rich  nations. 
T^a^icallv.  the  majority  of  the  world's 
peoples  must  face  daily  the  continuing 
treadmill  of  unemployment,  inadequate 
housing,  poor  health,  deficient  diets,  and 
little  hope. 

The  disillusioning  fact  that  most  of 
the  world  ekes  out  a  desperate  existence 
requires,  for  obvious  reasons,  both  moral 
and  selfish,  that  the  rich  participate  and 
assist  in  programs  which  will  raise  the 
ability  of  the  less  developed  world  to 
more  successfully  cope  with  their  intense 
internal  problems. 

A  wide  ranee  of  programs  of  assistance 
are  now  available  to  the  less  developed 
world.  Depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
assistance  program  the  success  of  these 
endeavors  is  varied.  However,  one  type 
of  assistance  has  met  with  marked  suc- 
cess. This  assistance  has  taken  the  form 
of  recional  self-help,  probably  the  most 
effeCLive  and  .satisfying  vehicle  for  im- 
provement. 

The  most  successful  of  these  self-help 
vehicles  have  been  the  regional  develop- 
ment banks.  There  are  presently  three: 
The  Inter-American,  the  African,  and 
the  Asian.  The  United  States  participates 
in  all  three.  Our  participation,  on  an 
equal  basis,  with  the  countries  of  the 
respective  regions  has  proven  beneficial 
in  two  respects. 

First,  development  projects  are  fi- 
nanced by  the  people  who  have  a  real 
stake  in  the  future  of  the  area.  The  psy- 
chological impact  on  the  less  developed 
participants  has  been  encouragingly  pos- 
itive. Where  development  bank  money 
has  been  invested,  .self-pride,  local  in- 
volvement and  progress  have  been  char- 
acteristically the  rule. 

Second,  the  United  States  has  not  nor 
is  expected  to  finance  every  aspect  of 
every  detail  of  every  program.  Such  ex- 
pectation runs  counter  to  the  purpose  of 
the  banks.  However.  becau.>^e  we  do  par- 
ticipate, sometimes  with  equal  shares, 
other  times  with  smaller  shares,  our  in- 
terests are  appreciated  rather  than  re- 
sented. We  encourage  .self-help  by  par- 
ticipating in  the  regional  banks  rather 
than  inhibit  it.  We  do  not  dominate,  biit 
we  do  assist  in  the  future  of  the  region's 
proeress.  a  role  much  more  admired  than 
a  dispenser  of  charity  whose  motivations 
arc  always  suspect. 

Today.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  is 
bem?  a.sked  to  demonstrate  its  support 
and  faith  in  one  of  these  regional  banks. 
Perhaps,  because  of  the  history  of  our 
Involvement  in  the  region,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  has  special 
significance.  As  partners  in  an  alliance 
for  progress  within  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, the  IDB  has  proven  the  most 
useful  tool  in  promoting  development, 
and  its  past  success  is  a  prelude  to  its 
future  potential. 

Through  the  Bank's  Fund  for  Special 
Operations,  capital  projects  such  as 
roads,  dams,  housing,  bridges,  commu- 


nications networks,  and  powerplants  have 
become  realities.  For  the  first  time,  there 
is  hope  that  through  regional  self-help, 
adequate  investment  will  be  made  pro- 
viding the  prescription  that  will  even- 
tually break  the  cycle  of  debilitating 
poverty. 

I  recently  visited  two  coimtries  which 
have  benefited  immeasurably  from  FSO 
loans  in  the  field  of  adequate  housing 
development,  one  of  the  Bank's  many 
priority  programs.  In  Argentina,  the 
city  of  Buenos  Aires  is  presently  carry- 
gram  costing  $700  million.  The  program . 
ing  out  a  12-year  urban  renewal  pro- 
will  transform  a  large  area  of  the  city 
into  a  modem  urban  center  and  con- 
struct a  new  development  to  house  per- 
sons displaced  from  slum  areas.  The 
Bank  is  contributing  to  the  first  stage  of 
the  program  with  two  loans  totaling 
$19.2  million.  This  will  enable  the  Com- 
mission Municipal  de  la  Vivieneda  to 
finance  the  construction  of  3,000  housing 
units. 

In  1962,  the  Bank  extended  a  $30- 
million  loan  from  its  Social  Progiess 
Trust  Fund  to  help  finance  the  construc- 
tion of  15,300  new  housing  units  for  low- 
income  families  throughout  Argentina. 

Brazil  presently  has  a  housing  deficit 
of  approximately  7  million  imits  and  is 
adding  to  the  deficit  at  a  rate  of  about 
400,000  a  year.  To  reverse  this  trend,  the 
Brazilian  Government  adopted  a  new 
housing  plan  in  1964  designed  to  mobilize 
local  and  regional  financial  resources  for 
housing  construction.  The  Banco  Nacio- 
nal  de  Habitacao,  established  in  1964  to 
serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  plan,  has  received  a  $20 
million  loan  from  IDB  which  will  finance 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  an  urban  de- 
velopment program  to  build  78,700  homes 
and  their  respective  community  services 
in  various  Brazilian  cities.  The  Brazilian 
Bank  will  finance  the  other  50  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  and  its  Fund  for 
Special  Operations,  or  soft-loan  window, 
play  a  central  role  in  regional  progress. 
The  Bank  has  been  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant institutions  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  and  the  increased  participation 
by  all  its  participants  promises  on  even 
more  meaningful  role  in  the  immediate 
future. 

The  bill  before  us,  H.R.  9547,  will  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
vote  in  favor  of  the  resolution  now  before 
the  Governors  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  providing  for  an  in- 
crease of  $1.2  billion  in  the  resources  of 
the  Fund  for  Special  Operations.  The  bill 
also  authorizes  the  payment  into  the 
Bank  of  a  U.S.  contribution  of  $900  mil- 
lion; $300  million  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
1969.  and  1970.  This  figure  represents  an 
increase  of  $50  million  beyond  our  pres- 
ent commitments  to  the  IDB's  resources. 
The  payments  would  be  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  of  credit  with  our  budgetary 
expenditures  closely  coinciding  with  the 
actual  use  of  funds  in  loan  disbursements 
out  of  FSO. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  resolution 
of  the  Governors  also  calls  for  contribu- 
tions amounting  to  100-percent  increase 
on  the  part  of  the  Latin  American  mem- 
bers of  the  bank  over  a  similar  3-year 
time  period.  In  terms  of  the  U.S.  com- 


mitment at  the  end  of  this  period  the 
ratio  to  the  Latin  American  commitment 
will  have  been  substantially  reduced. 
Originally,  the  ratio  was  $11  United 
States  to  $1  Latin.  The  result  of  the  new 
negotiation  will  reduce  the  ratio  in  the 
psb  operation  to  $3  to  $1.  This  repre- 
sents a  very  significant  increase  on  the 
part  of  the  19  Republics. 

Tlie  new  money  will  permit  the  Bank 
to  expand  its  lending  activities  in  the 
extremely  vital  areas  of  agriculture,  and 
education.  It  will  allow  the  Bank  to  un- 
dertake new  initiatives  in  the  field  of 
multinational  project  financing. 

The  arguments  favoring  the  proposed 
increase  in  our  contribution  appear  to 
me  to  be  quite  conclusive.  Let  me  review 
the  most  important  of  these. 

To  begin  with,  the  increase  will  enable 
full  continuation  of  the  important  eco- 
nomic development  work  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  which  was 
established  on  a  bipartisan  basis  under 
Pi-esident  Eisenhower  in  1959. 

Second,  the  increase  has  been  negoti- 
ated and  agreed  upon  by  all  member 
countries  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  and  endorsed  by  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  Americas.  President  John- 
son supported  increased  U.S.  participa- 
tion at  the  Punta  del  Este  meeting. 

Third,  the  Latin-American  countries 
are  increasing  their  contributions  by  100 
percent  to  match  the  S900  million  by  the 
United  States  and  are  making  efforts  to 
achieve  necessary  economic  reforms. 

Fourth,  much  has  been  done  to  try  to 
protect  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments.  In 
fact.  Treasury  Secretary  Fowler  has  sub- 
mitted information  to  the  Congress  in- 
dicating that  the  overall  effect  of  the 
Bank's  capital  by  Latin  American  mem- 
bers and  bond  issues  made  abroad. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  revolution  is  sweep- 
ing Latin  America.  It  is  not  one  prompted 
bv  Castro,  and  is  not  reflected  in  the 
activities  of  the  Bolivian  guerrillas,  or 
the  terrorism  of  the  FALN. 

There  is  a  legitimate  revolution  of  ris- 
ing expectations  among  the  growing 
number  of  students,  professionals,  tech- 
nicians, and  members  of  the  middle  class. 
This  revolution  is  reflected  in  the  new 
leaders,  like  Frei.  and  Belaunde  and  in 
the  sincere  attempts  at  reform  and  de- 
velopment. 

There  is  evident  pride  in  the  ability  of 
sell-accomplishment,  yet  there  is  also 
the  telling  reality  that  self-help  must 
be  supplemented  by  the  United  States. 
Last  year  our  gross  national  product 
was  seven  times  larger  than  the  total 
gro.ss  national  product  of  the  entire  re- 
gion being  assisted  by  the  IDB.  This 
region  has  a  population  20  percent  larger 
than  the  United  States  and  a  land  area 
four  times  ours  Its  pytcitial  for  wealth 
and  prosperity  is  staggering,  and  only 
exceeded  by  the  reality  of  its  present 
povertv.  While  we  consider  an  income 
of  $3,000  a  year  at  the  poverty  level,  the 
average  income  for  the  people  within 
the  IDB  region  is  $384  a  year. 

Certainly  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  will  not  solve  all  these 
immense  problems.  Yet,  it  is  the  most 
successful  and  encouraging  program 
operating.  For  these  reasons,  I  will  vote 
for  the  legislation  before  us.  There  is  too 
much  at  stake  to  do  otherwise. 
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Latin  America  Is  In  a  critical  period 
of  change-.  It  can  progress  toward  self- 
systalrUng  economic  growth,  democratic 
political  stability  and  greater  regional 
cooperation.  Or.  it  can  fall  prey  to  politi- 
cal and  social  turmoil  and  economic 
stagnation. 

What  course  Latin  America  will  follow 
Is  closely  linked  to  the  action  we  take  on 
the  legislation  we  are  now  discussing.  I 
urge  our  action  be  affirmative  and  con- 
structive. The  Inter-American  Bank  has 
earned  the  Congress  support. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port and  will  vote  for  this  ver>'  necessary 
legislation  which  authorizes  a  U.S.  con- 
tribution to  the  Inter- American  Develop- 
ment Bank's  Fund  for  Special  Oper- 
ations— FSO. 

I  believe  the  House  should  vote  favor- 
ably on  this  legislation;  and  in  order  to 
help  familiarize  my  colleagues  with  what 
will  be  involved,  I  want  to  address  my- 
self briefly  today  to  H.R.  9547. 

This  bill  calls  for  a  U.S.  contribution 
qf  $300  million  per  year  for  three  years 
tbi  the  FSO  which  will  need  new  funds 
by  1968  to  continue  its  easy-term  lending 
activities.  The  amount  represents  a  $50 
million  increase  for  each  of  the  next 
three  years  over  the  $250  million  the 
United  States  has  been  oontributlng  an- 
nually. The  increased  U.S.  contribution 
will  be  matched  by  stepped-up  contribu- 
tions by  Latin  American  member  coun- 
tries of  the  IDE. 

There  is  no  question  In  my  mind  that 
the  proposed  U.S.  contribution  Is  a  pru- 
dent one.  Although  it  would  require  an 
increase  in  our  dollar  commitment,  the 
net  gain  which  would  arise  from  this 
proposal  far  exceeds  the  350  million  in- 
crease sought.  Not  only  would  it  greatly 
enhance  the  economic  development  of 
our  Latin  American  neighbors,  but  help 
to  move  these  nations  toward  greater 
democratic  stability  and  unity. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  the 
Increased  U.S.  contribution  will  not  in- 
volve budgetary  expenditures  for  the 
United  States  until  such  time  as  the 
funds  are  disbursed  under  loans  com- 
mitted by  the  Bank  since  the  US.  con- 
tribution will  be  made  in  the  form  of 
a  letter  of  credit. 

Equally  important  are  t-vo  other 
points  about  the  U  S.  contribution.  First. 
It  represents  a  declining  amount  of  the 
U.S.  share  in  the  total  IDB  capital — 
from  some  85  percent  to  75  percent.  Sec- 
ond, our  balance  of  payments  will  suffer 
very  little  from  the  contribution,  if  at 
all.  because  the  payment  is  tied  to  the 
purchase  of  goods  and  services  in  the 
United  States  and  member  countries 
only. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  Increas- 
ing skepticism  these  days  about  forei:Tn 
assistance,  particularly  from  those  who 
argue  that  the  world  is  ungrateful  of 
U.S.  foreign  aid.  This  has  not  been  so  in 
the  case  of  Latin  America.  These  na- 
tions, more  than  any  other  group  in  the 
world,  have  generally  supported  the  U.S. 
position. 

If  economies  should  be  made  in  US. 
foreign  aid.  I  believe  that  they  should 
not  be  made  in  our  contribution  to  the 
IDB.  As  you  know,  this  contribution  is 
the  result  of  long  negotiations  with  other 
Latin  American  nations  and  was  reaf- 


firmed at  the  recent  Funta  del  Este  Sum- 
mit Meeting  of  Presidents. 

If  the  Bank  is  to  carry  out  its  assigned 
mission,  it  must  be  provided  with  re- 
sources nece.s&ary  for  the  task. 

The  IDB  deserves  the  full  support  of 
the  United  States.  The  Bank  provides  an 
excellent  example  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
icans' willingness  and  interest  in  work- 
ing toeether  to  help  themselves.  Since  its 
bemnnintr  in  1960.  the  IDB  has  been  one 
of  the  most  important  institutions  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  In  the  7  years 
since  then,  the  Bank  has  built  an  Im- 
pressive record  in  contributing  to  self- 
help  objectives  of  its  member  countries 
through:  First,  mobilization  of  internal 
financial  resources  at  least  equivalent  to 
the  total  amount  of  its  loans  in  fields  re- 
lated to  Its  lending  activities;  second,  the 
creation  of  new  institutions,  and  the  im- 
provement of  existing  institutions  in  the 
Banks  program  areas;  third,  the  train- 
ing of  larue  numbers  of  people  required 
for  etTiCient  public  administration;  and 
fourth,  innovations  leading  to  improved 
economic  efTiciency. 

The  additional  resources  that  are 
asked  for  under  H  R.  9547  will  permit 
the  Bank  to  expand  its  artiviLies  in  the 
fields  of  agriculture  and  education.  The 
Bank's  current  plans  are  to  double  its 
expenditures  in  agriculture  and  to  sub- 
stantially increase  lt5  expenditures  in 
education.  There  can  be  no  question  of 
the  need  for  greater  efforts  in  these  two 
areas. 

The  proposal  before  us  tomorrow.  If 
approved,  will  bring  about  one  nf  the 
greatest  steps  forward  in  terms  of  Latin 
American  self-help  and  economic  inde- 
pf  nd:'nce  since  the  IDB  was  started  in 
1959. 

Ir  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  promote  a  sound,  healthy,  in- 
dependent Latin  American  economy,  one 
based  on  the  trrow  mg  philosopiiv  of  Latin 
American  self-help.  The  legislation  be- 
fore us  today,  when  enacted  into  law, 
will  bo  a  great  .step  toward  that  end 

However,  if  we  fail  to  keep  the  $300 
million  per  year  US.  contribution  intact, 
and  if  that  amaunt  is  cut  in  any  way,  the 
economic  lo.ss  to  Latin  America  and  in- 
deed to  ourselves  will  be  great. 

I  strongly  urue  that  we  deal  with  this 
issue,  by  promptly  and  overwhelmingly. 
passing  H.R.  9547. 

Mr  WIDNALL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time 

Mr  PATM.-\N  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  and  ask  that 
the  Clerk  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Howe  of 
Repre'ientatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  In- 
ter-Amerlc.in  Development  Bank  .'\ct  (22 
use.  2R.3-283ki  is  amended  by  addlne  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Src  15  (a»  The  tJnlted  States  Governor 
of  the  Bank  Is  hereby  authorized  to  vote  In 
fav^r  of  the  resolution  entitled  'Increase  of 
$1  200  000.000  in  Resources  of  Fund  for  Spe- 
cla;  Operations'  proposed  by  'he  Oovernors 
at  their  annual  meeting  lu  April  1967  and 
now  ponding  before  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Bank  tJpon  the  adoption  of  such  reso- 
lution, the  tJnited  States  Governor  l.<!  author- 
ized to  agree  on  behalf  of  the  t^nlted  States, 
to  pay  to  the  Fund  for  Speoinl  Operations  of 
the   Bank,   the  sum   of  1900.000.000.   In   ac- 


cordance with  and  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  such  reso:ution.  The  Uuit«d 
States  Governor  is  also  authorized  to  vote  In 
f;ivor  of  the  amendment  to  Annex  C  of  the 
agreement,  now  pending  before  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Bank,  to  modify  the  pra. 
cedure  employed  In  the  election  of  E.xecutlve 
Directors. 

"(b)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap. 
proprlated  without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for 
the  United  States  sh.ire  In  the  increase  In 
the  resources  of  the  Fund  fur  Special  Opera- 
tions of  the  Bank,  the  sum  of  •300.0CO,0(DO". 

AMENDMENT    OFfERFD    BY    MR.    BROCK 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  oriered  by  Mr.  Brock.  On  page 
2.  strike  lines  4  through  7.  and  Insert: 
"Board  of  Governors  of  the  B.tnk.  and  in 
f.ivor  of  any  amendment  thereto  or  substi- 
tute therefor  the  etTec:  of  which  would  be 
to  H.x  the  share  payable  by  tiie  United  States 
at  $750.00(J.OOO.  Upon  the  adoption  of  such 
a  resolution,  the  United  States  dvernor  li 
authorized  to  agree,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  to  pay  S750.000.000  to  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  of  the  Bank,  In  accord-". 

On  page  2.  line  17.  strike:  ■'5900,000.000" 
xv.a  lu^crt:  "5750,000.000". 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  was  stated  in  the 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  The 
effect  of  it  IS  to  maintain  our  current 
commitment  of  S250  million  a  year,  and, 
if  adopted,  knock  out  the  proposed  $50 
million  a  year  increase  in  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation. 

As  I  said  earlier.  I  believe  the  jastifl- 
cation  of  sucli  an  amendment  is  fairly 
obvious  on  its  face.  The  President  has 
proposed  a  significant  tax  inciea.se.  We 
have  no  alternative  but  to  look  at  every 
piece  of  legislation  that  comes  before  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives,  and  exercise 
our  re.'-ponsibility  to  minimize  the  burden 
upon  the  taxpayer.s  of  the  United  States. 

Tiie  taxpayer  seems  to  be  the  forgotten 
American. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  analogies  wei-e 
used  In  the  debate.  I  particularly  liked 
the  one  from  the  gentleman  fiom  Cali- 
fornia wb.en  he  talked  about  rowing  up- 
stream in  a  boat  with  a  leaky  bottom. 
Tb.e  analogy  is  fairly  correct.  It  seems 
to  me  it  is  our  responsibility  to  plug  a 
few  leaks.  How  can  we  justifj'  increasing 
this  program  by  S50  million,  and  inci'eas- 
ing  the  taxes  of  the  American  people 
by  6,  8.  or  10  pe:cent? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  about  time  we 
broutin  this  boat  over  to  the  shore  and 
did  a  little  repair  work.  The  boat  is  the 
boat  of  frtedom.  It  is  borne  on  the  baclu 
of  the  Ame:lcan  people,  on  their  pro- 
ductivity, and  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
breadth  of  their  shoulders  and  their 
strength. 

Of  cciu-se,  there  is  responsibility  to 
help  build  these  nations  up.  and  to  en- 
courage them  to  have  self-government. 
But  when  you  talk  about  Bolivia.  Peru, 
and  others  falling  to  communism,  why 
do  we  not  look  at  the  source  of  the 
cancer,  and  start  talking  about  Castro? 

Please  do  not  give  me  this  business 
about  the  .social  progre.ss  fund  sanng  the 
world.  The  poverty  program  did  not  save 
Detroit  or  Newark.  Money  is  not  magic— 
and  "dollar  diplomacy"  has  failed,  too. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  about  time  we 
exercised  some  responsibility  In  this  Con- 
gress, and  some  restraint.  Two  hundred 
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and  fifty  million  dollars  a  year  is  a  whale 
of  a  lot  of  money  to  most  people.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  fully  adequate  to  fund  this 
program. 

I  would  be  deeply  grateful— and  I  be- 
lieve most  of  our  country  today  would  be 
deeply  grateful — if  you  would  support 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment.  It  will  determine 
whether  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
serious  in  supporting  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  I  am  very  proud  to  say  that  this 
is  a  bipartisan  bill  that  we  have  before  us, 
and  to  say  that  a  vast  array  of  distin- 
guished members  of  the  minority,  rang- 
ing from  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee,  Mr.  Widnall,  have 
given  their  vigorous  support  to  this  pro- 
posed additional  $300  million  a  year  for 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 

Much  has  been  said  by  the  proponent 
of  this  amendment  about  the  budget.  We 
are  indeed  in  a  period  of  deficit,  and  it  is 
indeed  true  that  a  tax  ii^.crease  measure 
is  waiting  in  the  wings.  But  let  me  make 
it  veiT  clear  that  this  proposed  addition 
to  the  funds  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  fiscal  1968  budgetary  situation.  The 
fiscal  impact  of  this  new  contribution  on 
the  American  budget,  is  zero  dollars  in 
1968,  $25  million  in  1969,  and  $75  million 
in  fiscal  1970. 

Therefore  it  has  no  budgetary  impact 
whatever  during  the  period  in  which  we 
are  admittedly  faced  with  budgetary 
stringency  and  with  a  possibility  of  a 
temporally  tax  increase. 

In  terms  of  the  need  of  Latin  America, 
the  need  is  not  for  $300  million  a  year  of 
foreign  assistance  or  $600  million  a  year 
of  foreifin  assistance,  the  need  is  nearer 
$1.5  billion  a  year  of  foreign  assistance. 
Thus  we  are  simply  putting  in  about  one- 
fifth  of  what  any  responsible  economist 
has  said  is  needed  to  prevent  chaos  and 
disaster  from  falling  upon  Latin 
America. 

I  will  remind  the  Members  of  the  fact 
that  just  a  few  months  ago  this  House,  by 
a  2-to-l  majority,  234  to  117,  told 
the  President  of  the  United  States  that 
he  should  go  to  Punta  del  Este  and  there 
agree  with  the  Latin  Americans  on  a 
Latin  American  aid  budget  of  the  precise 
dimensions  that  we  are  talking  about 
here  this  afternoon. 

So  because  we  do  not  want  to  repu- 
diate our  President  and  because  we  do 
not  want  to  back  down  on  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  now  and  because  this  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any  budg- 
etary stringencies  that  we  now  find  our- 
selves in,  I  strenuously  urpe  that  the 
amendment  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Is  it  not  additionally  true 
that  what  we  would  lose  is  the  leverage 
we  have  gained  with  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  by  their  increases?  By  a 
small  impact  of  $25  million,  which  does 
not  hit  until  the  next  budgetary  year. 
we  will  open  the  follow-on  of  additional 
capital  by  the  other  22  nations  in  the 
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Bank.  We  made  an  immediate  commit- 
ment for  a  leverage  of  3  to  1  in  Latin 
America  that  we  have  not  had  up  to  now. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  is  so  right. 
We  increased  our  commitment  by  a  very 
small  one-sixth.  Latin  America  increased 
their  commitment  by  a  very  noble  100 
percent.  They  doubled  theirs.  Therefore, 
we  get  some  leverage  out  of  this  commit- 
ment. In  the  name  of  commonsense,  we 
should  stick  to  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  jdeld  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  comment  on  the  Brock  amend- 
ment until  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin referred  to  the  fact  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  supported  the  resolu- 
tion that  preceded  the  President's  going 
to  Latin  America  earlier  this  year. 

I  think  if  anyone  objectively  reads 
that  debate  that  took  place  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  they  must  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  President  was  cau- 
tioned repeatedly  that  this  trip  should 
not  result  in  committing  the  United 
States  and  the  Congress  to  any  dollar 
figures.  We  urged  him  to  go.  We  thought 
it  would  be  helpful  for  him  to  be  there 
representing  us  and  bringing  these  vari- 
ous nations  together.  But  it  was  said  re- 
peatedly that  there  should  be  no  dollar 
commitment  that  would  later  be  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  and  used  as  a 
justification  for  any  specific  sum,  or  for 
any  subsequent  legislation.  I  think  the 
record  of  the  debate  at  that  time  proves 
that  beyond  any  doubt  whatsoever. 

Mr.  REUSS.  In  response  to  the  point 
just  made  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  let  me  say  that  in 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  It  was  made  very  clear  that  the 
President  was  going  to  discuss  the  extra 
$50  million.  It  is  ^rfectly  true  that  the 
Congress  in  voting  so  overwhelmingly 
for  that  resolution  was  not  authorizing 
any  set  sum. 

But  I  say  that  the  President  was  fair 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
com.ing  before  us  and  telling  us  what  he 
wanted  to  do.  We  told  him,  "Yes,  you  go 
there  with  our  blessing." 

Then  he  did  precisely  what  he  said  he 
was  going  to  do  and  he  made  an  ex- 
cellent bargain  of  it  and  I,  for  one,  am 
not  going  to  repudiate  today  the  vote 
that  was  made  on  March  22  when  this 
resolution  was  before  us. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Without  com- 
mitting myself  as  to  how  I  intend  to  vote, 
if  I  do  vote  either  to  recommit  the  bill 
or  to  reduce  the  amount  or  to  vote 
against  the  bill — under  no  circum- 
stances would  I  say  that  those  votes 
would  be  a  repudiation  of  the  vote  that  I 
cast  for  the  resolution,  to  which  the 
gentleman  referred  earlier. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  vote  to  make 
a  reduction  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  vote  that  was  cast  In  favor  of  the 
resolution  a  few  months  ago. 

I  would  like  to  add  just  one  thing.  I 
want  it  perfectly  clear  that  at  this  point 
I  feel  under  all  of  the  circumstances  we 
face  at  home  budgetwise  and  fiscally 
speaking,  it  is  my  intention  to  support 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  in  his  ef- 
fort to  make  a  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  money  Involved  in  this  bill. 


Mr.  REUSS.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man just  one  more  thing.  Here  1  yiO. 
referring  to  the  CoNCRESjtoNAL  Be^OiiD 
at  page  7656  of  March  22,  1967,  which 
is  when  we  were  debating  the  so-called 
Punta  del  Este  resolution. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  IMr. 
PrelinghuvsenI,  a  distinguished  Mem- 
ber of  the  party  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  and  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  said: 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  present  arrange- 
ments we  are  providing  $250  million  a  year 
for  the  Bank  and  the  President's  proposal 
is  to  make  available  an  additional  $50  mil- 
lion. 

Then  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Gerald  R.  FordI  said— and  I  want 
to  give  him  credit  for  his  position : 

There  Is  no  commitment  on  my  part — and 
I  believe  by  the  House — for  any  dollar 
amount  for  any  of  the  programs  contained 
herein  by  a  vote  in  favor  of  this  particular 
resolution. 

'^M^nk  the  gentleman's  skirts  and  con- 
science are  clear  on  this.  But  let  me  say 
that  to  many  a  scjre  of  other  distin- 
guislirfl  Members  who  heard  v.hat  Mr. 
FRELraniiuYsnN  and  v.hat  evciTone  else 
was  saying,  we  were  telling  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  go  to  Punta  del 
Este  with  our  blesi.ing,  and  that  we  did 
not  have  our  fingers  crossed,  and  that  we 
meant  to  back  him  up  in  what  he  said 
there;  and  today  Members  v.lll  vote  on 
this  according  to  their  conscience. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Since  the  gen- 
tleman mentioned  my  name,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
did  come  and  specified  that  It  was  ex- 
pected that  there  would  be  an  increase 
requested  in  the  authorization  for  this 
program.  So  I  think  in  effect  we  were  on 
clear  notice  that  if  certain  steps  were 
taken  and  that  if  the  resolution  was 
passed  and  if  the  conference  came  out 
as  it  was  anticipated,  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  come  in,  as  they  did,  and 
request  the  additional  sum.  You  can  call 
that  a  moral  commitment  or  not  as  you 
view  it  individually.  I  happen  to  feel  that 
we  were  on  notice  of  what  v/as  antic- 
ipated, and  if  we  had  reservations  about 
it,  we  might  well  have  been  cautious 
about  approving  the  resolution  itself. 

I  think  you  can  come  to  different  con- 
clusions, and  no  doubt  we  will,  but  I  think 
the  administration  was  quite  clear  with 
repsect  to  this  immediate  plan  for  this 
additional  money. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  agree,  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

StTBSTITtrrE  AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BV   MR.  GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Brock:  On  page  2,  line  7.  strike  out  "$900,- 
OOO.OOO"  and  Insert  "$500.000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  17.  strike  out  "$900,000,000" 
and  insert  "$500,000,000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  In- 
trigued by  the  colloquy  which  just  took 
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place  with  respect  to  the  Punta  del  Este 
resolution.  I  do  not  think  a:iyone  in  this 
House  thought  at  chat  time  that  they 
were  voting  for  any  kind  of  a  speciSc 
commitment  with  respect  to  the  Presi- 
dent's attendance  at  the  Punta  del  Este 
meeting. 

If  I  remember  correctly,  the  other  body 
across  the  way  took  such  a  dim  vicv.-  if 
the  resolution  that  it  took  no  action.  So 
here  we  are  told  wday  in  the  Hou.,e  of 
Representatives  that  we  must  vote  to 
carry  out  a  spec. fie  commitment,  a  com- 
mitment that  does  not  exist. 

What  would  my  amendment  do?  It 
would  put  this  on  approximatelv  the 
same  basis  as  the  subscription  of  the 
UrUted  States  to  the  capital  fund  of  the 
Inter-American  Bank.  I  can  think  of  no 
reason  why  the  Hou.se  this  afternoon 
should  support  a  75-percent  contribution 
to  this  particular  fund.  Why''  This  would 
be  the  second  highest  contribution  in 
the  life  of  this  Inter-American  Bank  It 
has  been  down  to  .•^ome  66  percent,  as  I 
understand  it.  Why  75  percent  of  the  to- 
tal subscription  to  this  fund  by  the 
United  States  at  a  time  when  the  tax- 
payers, as  has  been  .so  well  said  here  this 
afternoon,  are  already  overtaxed  and  will 
soon  be  confronted  with  another  Federal 
tax  increase  bill? 

We  have  no  obhiiation  to  build  roads 
in  Latin  America  or  anything  else  in 
Latin  America  Wo  have  a  first  obliea- 
tion  to  the  people  to  save  this  country 
from  bankruptcy.  And  I  say  to  you  that 
that  is  exactly  what  you  are  lookii^ij  at 
down  the  road.  I  want  to  see  how  you 
perform  when  the  bill  comes  in  to  in- 
crease taxes  and  relate  them  to  this  kind 
of  spendin?. 

I.  too.  happen  to  be  on  the  Foreign 
Aflfalrs  Committee  of  the  House,  and  I 
think  I  know  a  little  something  about 
what  sroes  on  in  L;itin  America.  I  know 
that  they  cto  out  and  contract  for  loco- 
motives from  Communist  East  Germany. 
We  do  not  even  tict  the  benefit  of  the 
money  we  hand  out  so  lavishly  Oh,  they 
will  tell  you  at  the  State  Department 
that  they  klo  not  use  the  money  that 
this  Government  puts  into  this  Bank  and 
other  such  institutions  to  buy  the  loco- 
motives in  East  Germany,  that  they  use 
their  own  money  But  if  they  did  not 
have  this  line  of  credit  from  the  United 
States,  this  soft  loan  window,  the 
chance."?  are  they  v.ould  not  be  buying 
locomotives  anywhere. 

Mr.  ASHLEY  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  ask  tiie  i.'ent!eman  if  we  have  no 
commitment  moral  or  otherwise,  to  build 
roads  in  I.atm  America,  or  othenvise  try 
to  assist  tho.se  muntries  in  achieving  so- 
cial progress,  why  does  the  gentleman 
limit  his  amendment'  Why  does  he  not 
go  all  the  way  ' 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  entertain  just  a  faint 
glimmer  of  hspe  that  we  might  be  rea- 
sonable enoutjh  and  .sensible  enough  here 
this  afternoon  to  cut  deeply  into  the  $900 
million  in  this  bill.  That  is  all  I  would 
gladly  offer  an  amendment  to  knock  out 
this  whole  cockeyed  business  if  I  thought 
there  was  a  chance  of  success. 


Mr.  ASHLEY  I  was  just  wondering 
why  the  centleman  did  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  gladly  do  .so.  if  I 
thought  the  gentkman  and  others  of  his 
persuasion  would  vote  with  me.  I  thought 
I  might  induce  the  gentleman  and  others 
into  giving  reasonable  consideration  of 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country,  who.  after 
all.  have  to  put  up  the  money.  I  urge 
adoption  of  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nises the  gentleman  from  New  York,  a 
member  of  the  committee  (Mr.  Milter  1. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  here  only 
about  20  years.  There  has  never  been  a 
session  during  those  years  when  some- 
body has  not  gotten  up  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  and  said  that  we  are  going 
down  the  road  to  bankruptcy  because 
we  are  spending  t.jo  much  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' money.  And  each  year  I  have  been 
proud  that  I  was  able  to  stay  here  and 
see  our  gross  national  product  increase, 
and  the  income  level  of  our  own  people 
Increase,  and  this  country  become  a  bet- 
ter and  a  more  progressive  nation  on 
every  level  and  in  every  community.  Also 
I  have  .seen  the  increa.se  of  our  ability  to 
start  and  to  carry  on  with  programs  such 
as  this. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  for  just  a  moment, 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr,  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man has  also  seen  the  staggering  Fed- 
eral debt  crow  by  the  day  and  hour. 

Mr.  MULTER,  Yes.  And  despite  the 
gentleman's  annual  dire  predictioixs, 
none  of  which  have  come  true.  I  am  glad 
to  say.  just  the  opposite  has  happened. 
The  uentleman  should  know  that  every 
business  has  grown  bigger  and  more 
profitable,  almost  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  its  debt.  Our  great 
country  has  done  just  that,  too.  Every 
dollar  of  debt  of  the  United  States  has 
produced  many  times  that  amount  m 
izood  solid  valuable  a.ssets  and  earnings 
over  and  above  all  of  the  manifold  in- 
tangible benefits  to  our  own  people  and 
to  people  the  world  over. 

If  every  debtor  spent  himself  Into 
bankruptcy  as  our  great  country  has. 
we  would  need  no  bankruptcy  laws  be- 
cause we  would  have  no  insolvency. 

I  have  also  seen  and  heard  the  same 
arguments,  and  with  all  due  deference 
to  those  who  made  them.  I  say  they  are 
the  same  nonsensical  arguments  we  are 
ht-aring  today  that  we  hav£  heard  in  the 
last  20  ycr.rs 

One  of  our  colleagues  was  talking 
about  the  balance  of  pa^Tnents  and  say- 
ing he  would  like  to  have  more  time 
to  talk  about  it  because  our  committee 
failed  to  mention  the  sub.iect.  He  asked 
why  the  Committee  on  Bankm.:  and  Cur- 
rency did  not  consider  it.  There  are  four 
pages  in  our  committee  report  on  this 
bill  entitled  "Balance  of  Payments  "  We 
did,  in  committee,  give  the  matter  verv- 
close  attention,  and  we  not  only  had  it 
in  mind  but  decided  that  this  pro';ram 
helps  our  balance  of  payments. 

We  have  in  mind  th.at  for  every  dollar 
we  send  to  Latin  American  countries  to 
help  develop  their  own  economy,  we  are 
helping   people  h-jre  at  home,  because 


most  of  that  money  is  spent  here  in  the 
United  States. 

Let  me  briefly  refer  to  the  talk  about 
commitments  and  there  bemc  no  com- 
mitment.  Maybe  there  was  not  any  com- 
mitment, but  let  me  read  Irom^the 
debate  on  March  27,  1967.  on  this 
matter,  from  a  colloquy  between  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  IMr.  Gross!,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
FRELiNGHin'SENl.  In  that  very  colloquy, 
after  talking  about  commitments,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Pre- 
linchuysenI.  said  he  thought  this  was 
a  conditional  commitment,  and  it  was 
conditional  —  conditional  on  South 
American  countries  doing  what  they 
have  now  agreed  to  do.  So  that,  having 
satisfied  that  condition,  our  conditional 
commitment  is  now  unconditional. 
Then  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
continued: 

This  is  so  especially  In  view  of  the  testi- 
mony of  tlie  Secret.iry  of  State  and  the 
Presldenfo  Mes.s.ige.  These  statements  show 
a  clear  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Execu- 
tive Department  to  provide  $50  million 
more  than  has  been  made  available  fo: 
these  purposes. 

That  is  all  we  are  asking  for  In  this 
bill,  that  additional  S50  million.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  now  would  not  only 
strike  that,  but  also  a  lot  more  besides 

Let  me  give  verbatim  the  answer  as  it 
appears  in  the  Record,  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  IMr.  Gross],  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Frelinchuy- 
SEN'I,  after  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey IMr.  FrelinchuysenI.  as  I  just  read, 
said,  "This  Ls  a  commitment," 

The  iientleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross] 
said,  "The  gentleman  is  correct." 

Perhaps  he  can  quibble  about  it.  Per- 
haps lie  can  get  out  from  under  it.  Per- 
haps there  is  no commiLmint. 

Whether  tliere  is  or  there  is  not.  this 
Ls  a  good  program.  It  is  a  procrram  where 
we  arr  helping  ourselves  v.hile  we  help 
others  to  help  themselves, 

Wiien  v.e  started  this  Bank,  we  re- 
quired the  United  States  to  subscribe  SU 
for  every  Si  which  the  South  American 
countries  subscribed.  When  we  amended 
it  the  last  time,  we  subscribed  only  S5 
for  ever\-  $1  of  tlieirs.  Now  we  reduce 
that  further  so  that  our  commitment  is 
brought  down  to  a  3-to-l  commitment. 

This  is  a  good  proL-ram.  I  beg  of  you 
do  not  gut  it.  Vote  down  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  eentleman  from  Iowa  and 
vote  down  thf>  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Tenne.s.«ee, 

Mr,  C.RO.SS,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  been  around  here 
for  19  years.  The  rea.son  w  Iiy  I  said  it  was 
a  commitment  was  b(  cause  I  have  not 
seen  a  Democrat  President  yet  who  went 
to  an  international  conference  who  did 
not  make  some  kind  of  an  under-the- 
table  deal  That  is  why,  and  it  was  the 
only  reason  why  I  spoke  of  a  commit- 
ment. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Whatever  the  reason 
may  be.  I  am  happy  to  know  the  gentle- 
man atTrees  it  was  a  commitment.  It  was 
not  ur.der  the  table.  It  was  not  only  out 
on  the  table;  it  was  publicly  announced 
in  advance. 
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Nnt  only  was  it  a  commitment  by  a 
Democratic  President,  but  it  was  also  a 
commitment  by  the  President  of  the 
United  Slates  backed  up  by  this  House 
of  Representatives.  We  ought  not  rim 
out  on  it.  This  does  not  depend  upon  who 
the  man  may  be  who  is  President.  We 
ought  not  ran  out  on  our  own  selves,  and 
we  ought  not  run  out  on  those  friends  we 
have  in  South  America. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  three  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  direct 
this  comment  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin,  who  spoke 
earlier,  h-:,  I  recall  his  statement,  he  said 
there  would  be  no  budgetary  impact  to 
speak  of  in  1968,  very  httle  in  1969. 
slightly  more  in  1970,  and  perhaps  the 
heaviest  impact  would  come  in  1971. 

As  I  read  the  report  of  the  committee, 
it  indicates  that  $300  million  will  be  made 
available  in  fiscal  year  1968,  a  similar 
amount  in  1969.  and  a  similar  amount  In 
1970,  of  course  in  the  form  of  letters  of 
credit.  There  is  nothing  in  the  report 
to  indicate  that  there  will  be  any  draw- 
ing down  of  these  funds  at  any  particu- 
lar time,  but  the  letter  of  credit  would 
be  used  whenever  the  Bank  needed  the 
money  to  make  the  loans;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  REUSS,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS,  Yes;  it  is  substantially 
correct.  ) 

Let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  to  the  exact 
words  of  the  report,  contained  on  page  7: 

As  that  payment  will  be  made  In  the  form 
0.'  a  letter  of  credit.  It  will  not  entail  budget- 
ary expenditures  tmtU  such  time  as  the 
funds  are  actually  disbursed  under  loans 
committed  by  the  Bank,  The  committee  was 
Informed  that  no  budgetary  expenditures 
are  expected  In  fiscal  year  1968. 

I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
have  as  recently  as  this  morning  recon- 
firmed that.  There  will  be  no  budgetary 
expenditure  under  this  legislation  in  this 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  cannot  understand  how 
anyone  can  give  such  assurances.  If  what 
you  .said  is  so.  they  do  not  even  need  the 
money.  Therefore,  why  are  we  asked  to 
authorize  it  now? 

Mr  REUSS  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer 
the  question.  The  same  question  occurred 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  when 
this  arithmetic  was  first  unveiled  to  him. 
What  happens,  is  that  the  authorization 
is,  of  course,  needed  so  that  the  Bank 
can  know  what  it  can  do  in  the  years  to 
come  ba.sed  upon  what  is  needed.  Each 
"country"  plan  application  is  reviewed 
in  the  country  mission,  reviewed  in 
Washington,  and  validation  of  the  ap- 
plication is  studied,  and,  then  finally,  the 
ordering  of  the  goods  from  North  Car- 
olina or  Wisconsin  or  Tennessee,  or  from 
wherever  point  they  may  come  in  the 
United  States.  Then  there  is  the  issuance 
of  a  letter  of  credit  so  that  the  actual 
budgetary  impact  is  delayed,  as  I  said. 
I  am  not  undertaking  to  kid  anyone  with 
reference  to  the  fact  that  by  the  end  of 
10  years  from  now  the  whole  amount  will 
have  been  paid  out.  But.  it  takes  about 
that  long. 


Mr.  JONAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin.  But  with  all  due  respect, 
I  must  say  that  it  is  a  rather  involved 
explanation,  and  its  fulfiUmeht  is,  of 
course,  based  upon  hope.  However,  it  is 
clear  that  the  end  result  is  that  after 
the  appropriation  is  made,  the  money 
can  be  withdrawn  whenever  the  Bank 
needs  it  and  immediately  when  that  hap- 
pens, there  is  an  impact  upon  the  spend- 
ing program. 

May  I  also  say  that  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man will  not  make  too  much  point  about 
spending  this  money  in  North  Carolina, 
Wisconsin,  or  elsewhere,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  did  in  his  remarks, 
I  call  attention  to  a  speech  made  last 
Monday  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Pelly]  in  which 
it  was  stated,  that  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  said  before  a  Senate  com- 
mittee that  arms  sales  to  foreign  coun- 
tries result  in  employment  for  U.S.  work- 
ers and  profits  for  U.S.  businessmen.  I 
think  that  was  an  unfortunate  statement. 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  justify  the  sale 
of  arms  to  both  sides,  for  instance,  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  elsewhere,  on  the  basis 
of  stimiUating  the  American  economy. 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  on  that  point? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  first  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  because  I  discussed 
this  matter  with  the  gentleman  and  he 
sought  to  interrogate  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  but  he  could  not  obtain  rec- 
ognition for  the  purpose  of  doing  so. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman's statement  is  entirely  correct.  We 
have  worked  upon  the  assumption,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  correctly 
points  out,  that  there  will  not  be  a  need 
for  this  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  But  it 
is  an  assumption.  There  is  no  guarantee 
to  that  effect.  I  think  of  more  significant 
concern  to  this  House  is  its  consideration 
of  the  proposed  Presidential  tax  rate  in- 
crease— the  possibility  of  that  tax  rate 
increase — which  will  undoubtedly  be  jus- 
tified on  the  basis  that  we  may  have  a 
$24  billion  to  $29  billion  deficit  this  year. 
This  $300  million  is  a  part  of  that  deficit. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment, 

Mr,  Chairman,  there  may  be  a  ques- 
tion about  whether  this  House  is  under 
some  form  of  commitment  by  reason  of 
our  discussions  at  Punta  del  Este.  or 
whether  our  decision  on  this  bill  should 
be  based  upon  other  considerations. 

I  certainly  believe  that  the  pending 
amendment  should  be  defeated.  I  believe 
this  bill  should  be  passed  by  the  House 
substantially  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  Per- 
sonally, I  do  not  base  my  judgment  on 
that  point  on  a  feeling  of  obligation  to 
Latin  America,  although  I  do  feel  very 
strongly  that  some  of  the  best  friends 
we  have  in  the  world  are  located  in  Latin 
America;  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
whenever  this  Nation  has  come  under 
any  threat  to  its  freedom  and  liberty, 
some  of  the  quickest  and  most  effective 
help  which  we  have  received  has  come 
from  Latin  America. 


But  I  do  not  base  my  own  convictions 
about  this  particular  bill  upon  that  con- 
sideration. I  base  them,  rather,  upon  the 
conviction  that  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  that  it  is  in  our  best 
interest  to  strengthen  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank. 

The  aentleman  from  Iowa,  who  is 
sponsoring  the  deeper  cut  of  the  two 
amendments  that  are  before  us  is,  I 
understand,  a  member  of  a  subcommit- 
tee which  reported  just  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  on  what  is  happening  in  Latin 
America  today.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  better  authority  on  Latin  America 
and  what  is  going  on  in  Latin  America 
in  this  House  than  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama '[Mr,  SeldenI,  who  has  been 
chairman  of  a  subconmiittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  for  a  number 
of  years,  dealing  with  Latin  America  and 
the  problems  of  that  continent.  And  the 
committee  on  which  these  gentlemen 
served,  my  good  friend  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
GrossI  and  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  SeldenI,  has  reported  to  the 
Nation  in  the  last  few  weeks  that  Com- 
munist guerrilla  activity  is  on  the  in- 
crease today  in  Latin  America,  tliat  the 
threat  to  the  independence  and  security 
and  stability  of  free  governments  in 
Latin  America  is  growing  by  the  hour. 
To  me  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense 
if  the  Chiefs  of  State  of  the  various  na- 
tions of  Latin  America  agree  with  our 
Chief  of  State  that  the  Inter-American 
Bank  is  one  of  the  best  bulwarks  that  we 
have  for  stability  and  for  democratic 
government  in  Latin  America,  it  would 
be  good  sense  for  us  to  put  some  chips 
on  the  table  in  support  of  that  particular 
institution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  an  institution 
that  is  endeavoring  to  strengthen  the 
free  economies  in  Latin  America.  Here  is 
an  institution  that  is  endeavoring,  and 
successfully,  I  believe,  to  build  stronger 
foundations  for  free  democratic  govern- 
ments on  that  continent.  Here  is  an 
institution  that  is  on  the  frontlines 
insofar  as  the  people  of  Latin  America 
are  concerned  in  the  fight  against  Cas- 
troism, and  communistic  aggression  by 
internal  subversion. 

We  are  presently  spending  a  couple  of 
bilhon  dollars  a  month  in  Vietnam  to 
stop  Communist  aggression  over  there, 
and  we  are  spending  also  the  precious 
lives  of  our  boys.  Does  it  not  make  sense 
to  you  to  send  the  dollars  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica necesary  to  win  the  war  against 
Communist  aggression  and  Castroism 
right  in  our  own  backyard  in  Latin 
America,  or  do  you  want  to  save  a  few 
million  dollars  here  on  this  bill  and  have 
another  Castro  regime  next  month  or  a 
few  days  from  now  established  in  Bolivia 
or  some  other  Latin  American  country 
as  a  result  of  our  failure  to  keep  the 
commitments  of  our  Chief  Executive  to 
the  le,-ders  of  the  free  governments  of 
Latin  America? 

To  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  makes  good 
sense  in  the  interest  of  our  own  country 
in  the  fi::ht  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion, and  in  the  fight  to  keep  stable, 
friendly  governments  and  stable,  friend- 
ly economies  in  operation  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica to  support  this  bill  and  to  defeat  the 
pending  amendments.  I  hope  the  amend- 
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ments  will  be  defeated  overwhelmingly 
by  this  House. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  end  the  debate  In 
5  minutes  on  the  Gross  amendment  and 
the  Brock  amendment. 

The  CH.\IRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GER.VLD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reservint;  the  riyht  to  object,  the 
gentleman  initially  said  the  Gross 
amendment. 

Mr.  PAT^LA^'.  I  did,  and  then  I 
changed  it  to  both  of  the  amendments. 
We  have  had  a  lot  of  discussion  on  this. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  appreciate 
that,  but  I  'Aanted  to  be  cr\-ital  clear  on 
what  the  gentleman  Intended,  and  I  was 
not  sure  unt:l  I  heard  the  full  explana- 
tion of  his  comment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  asking  that  the  de- 
bate close  on  both  amendments. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  object  if  it  is  on  both  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  PATM.^N.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  Gross  amend- 
ment close  In  5  minutes. 

The  motion  \va.s  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  "xords. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  here 
this  afternoon  to  this  debate  with  great 
Interest.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  serve 
for  6  years  on  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  and  as  such  I  believe  I 
came  to  be  rather  fam.iliar  with  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank.  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  have  a  com- 
mitment or  not  to  vote  for  the  total 
amount  of  this  authorization.  But  very 
franky,  I  did  have  a  pretty  good  idea 
when  that  resolution  came  before  this 
House  a  few  months  ago  that  it 
was  going  to  cost  money,  and  I  had  a 
pretty  good  idea  about  what  It  was  going 
to  cost.  We  were  told  as  much  at  that 
time.  I  very  reluctantly — and  I  mean 
that  sincerely — very  reluctantly  this 
afternoon  rise  to  oppose  the  Gross  sub- 
stitute amendment,  and  the  Brock 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.se  in  support  of  this 
bill.  I  do  not  recall  at  any  other  time 
In  the  7  years  that  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  Congress  that  I  have 
taken  such  a  position  as  I  do  now  against 
the  substitute  amendm.ent  or  any 
amendment  offered  by  one  of  my  col- 
leagues on  this  .side  of  the  aisle  and 
arisen  to  speak  against  that  amendment. 
But  I  Intend  to  do  so  here  this  after- 
noon. becau.s-'  I  think  that  the  substitute 
and  the  amendment,  both  of  which 
would  reduce  the  amount  of  our  effort, 
would  be  wrong  and  that  the  bill,  as  it 
comes  before  us,  makes  eminent  good 
sense. 

I  want  first  of  all  to  say  to  you  so  far 
as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  have 
had  some  experience  in  economy  too.  I 
stood  with  my  colleagues  on  this  cide  of 
the  aisle  and  voted  for  the  Bow  amend- 
ment on  every  appropriation  bill  that 
came  before  this  House.  I  supporte  1  that 
5-percent  reduction  over  and  over  again. 

I  will  say  to  my  colleagues.  I  have  not 
been  a  champion  of  foreign  aid  either. 
I  have  opposed  the  foreign  aid  bill  for  6 
out  of  the  7  years  that  I  have  been  here 


in  the  Congress.  But  I  have  supported 
this  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
in  the  6  yeais  that  I  have  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Banking;  and  Currency 
and  I  support  it  here  before  you  this 
afternoon,  as  I  support  also  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association. 

I  think  they  are  two  very  fine  Inter- 
national lending  associations.  They  are 
organizations  which  were  formed  during 
the  Eisenhower  administration. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  are  we  going  to  forget  that?  Have 
we  such  short  memories  as  that?  I  can- 
not believe  it.  I  just  think  that  what 
is  going  on  in  this  Bank  makes  sei'.se  in 
South  America  today  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  as  a  nation  or  that  we  in  this 
Congress  can  Ignore  one  of  the  greatest 
trouble  areas  in  the  world  and  certainly 
not  the  greatest  trouble  area  in  this 
hemisphere.  I  just  cannot  believe  that. 

I  cannot  believe  either  that  the  leaders 
In  my  own  party  have  this  short  view  of 
world  affairs  and  are  taking  such  a  short 
view  of  the  future,  with  regard  to  an 
organization  that  was  formed  under 
President  Eisenhower. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  makes  sense  to  me 
that  we  work  through  an  international 
organization  such  as  this,  with  loans  in- 
stead of  grants.  It  .makes  very  good  sense. 

It  makes  sen.se  to  me  also  that  we  do 
this  on  a  multilateral  basis  and  that  we 
thereby  trj'  to  involve  these  nations  of 
Latin  .■\merica  and  South  America  and 
that  we  try  to  get  them  to  help  them- 
selves. This  is  what  we  have  been  preach- 
ing. This  is  what  I  have  been  telling  my 
constituents  that  I  want  these  nations 
to  do.  This  Is  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
through  the  Inter-.\mcrican  Develop- 
ment Bank. 

I,  for  one,  am  not  going  to  turn  my 
back  on  Pre.sldent  Johnson  on  his  re- 
quest here  for  this  S900  million.  I  will  go 
to  my  constituents  proudly  and  tell  them 
that  this  Is  one  of  the  programs  I  voted 
for.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 
Vote  against  the  substitute  and  this 
amendm.ent  and  give  the  Inter-Amerl- 
Cixn  Development  Bank  your  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amcndmenf  oflered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross!. 

The  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  ri.se  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Brock]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fine  speech  that  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  just 
made,  It  seems  to  me  should  impress  the 
House  as  it  certainly  has  Impre.sscd  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Hou.se  made  a  commitment  In  March 
or  not.  but  I  follow  the  gentleman  when 
he  says  that  he  felt  he  had  made  a  com- 
mitment 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  felt  that  we  had 
a  commitment  when  we  said  in  House 
Joint  Resolution  428: 

The  Congress  further  supix^rta  tJnlted 
St.ite.s  p.-irtlclp:itlon  with  the  other  members 
of  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
In  the  provision  of  resources  to  th.it  insti- 
tution to  be  used  for  financlnK  multination- 
al projects  which  promote  Latin  American 
economic  Integration. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  when  we  said 
that  we  meant  it.  I  think  we  meant  to 
back  it  up  if  necessary  and  to  back  up 
the  President  of  the  United  States  after 
he  went  to  the  Punta  del  Este  Conference 
to  discuss  this  matter  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries who  attended  that  Conference,  If 
we  adopt  the  pending  amendment  It 
would  setm  to  me  that  we  would  be 
crawfishing  on  our  own  re.solution.  We 
would  be  moving  backward  on  our  own 
a.ms  and  resolutions 

The  pending  amendment  betrays  a 
spirit  of  defeatism  concerning  the  opera- 
tions of  one  of  our  most  successful  insti- 
tutions involved  in  building  a  spirit  of 
unity  and  cooperation  between  the 
Americas.  At  the  same  time  the  amend- 
ment strikes  down  our  contribution  It 
al.so  diminishes  the  contribution  of  the 
Latin  American  countries.  It  deprives  m 
of  the  riglit  and  benefit  of  an  increased 
contribution  from  those  countries.  Their 
contribution,  heretofore,  has  been  $50 
miUion  each  year.  Under  the  resolution 
pending  before  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Bank,  Latin  American  countries 
would  increase  their  contribution  by  an 
additional  $50  million  a  year.  If  we  do 
not  increase  our  contribution,  then  their 
contribution  will  remain  the  same.  Thus 
the  Banks  fund  for  special  operations 
will  be  deprived  of  $100  million  aruiually 
which  it  hoped  to  receive  to  carrj'  out 
existing  plans  for  expanded  support  of 
agriculture,  education  and  health.  Our 
neighbors  to  the  south  are  offering  a  100- 
percent  increase  In  their  contributions. 
If  we  adopt  the  pending  amendment,  we 
deprive  ourselves  of  the  present  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  about  increased  con- 
tributions from  the  Latin  American  na- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us,  Ln 
addition  to  providing  authority  for 
modifying  the  procedure  employed  in  the 
election  of  executive  directors,  will  au- 
thorize the  U.S.  Governor  of  the  Bank 
to  vote  in  favor  of  the  resolution  pend- 
ing before  the  Board  for  an  increase  of 
SI. 200, 000, 000  in  resources  for  the  Fund 
for  Special  Operations,  and  upon  adop- 
tion thereof  to  agree  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  to  pay  to  that  fund  the 
sum  of  nine  hundred  million  dollars, 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  which  by 
annual  appropriation  three  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  would  be  contributed  as  our 
share  of  the  fund  during  the  fiscal  years 
of  1968,  1969,  and  1970.  The  Latin  Amer- 
ican nations  who  are  members  of  the 
Bank  will  pay  into  the  fund  over  the 
same  period.  $300  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tho.se  who  support  the 
pending  amendment  su'rige.st  that  the 
contribution  on  our  part  be  cut  to  $750 
million  because  of  the  drain  upon  our 
resources  caused  by  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Tills  is  downgrading  the  real  strength 
and  capacity  of  our  great  country:  $50 
million  a  year  for  3  years  will  not 
endanger  our  National  financial  situa- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  our  annual  pro- 
ductive power,  which  is  on  the  increase 
each  year,  is  almost  one-half  that  of  all 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  combined.  Eleven 
Northern  States  have  more  productive 
power  than  all  of  Soviet  Russia.  Cali- 
fornia alone  produces  more  than  all  of 
Communist  China.  The  eastern  half  of 
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the  United  States  equals  in  productive 
power  that  of  all  of  Western  Europe.  All 
of  Africa  produces  little  more  than  om- 
one  great  State  of  Illinois.  De  Gaulle 
seeks  to  establish  France  as  a  political 
and  diplomatic  equal  of  the  United 
States,  yet  New  York.  Comiecticut  and 
Rhode"  Island  yearly  produce  more  than 
all  of  France  and  Ohio  produces  as  much 
as  India  with  its  teeming  millions  of 
population.  America  is  a  Nation  of  might 
and  power.  Our  Nation,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is 
strong. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  when  he  says  he 
does  not  understand  why  the  leaders  of 
any  political  party  would  oppose  this  ap- 
proach in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  out- 
standing leaders  of  both  political  parties 
for  the  past  15  years  have  favored  this 
approach. 

President  Eisenhower,  President  Ken- 
nedy, and  President  Johnson  in  turn 
have  urged  our  full  support  and  coop- 
eration with  the  aims  and  plans  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
The  authority  for  our  participation  was 
first  urged  upon  the  Congress  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.  President  Kennedy  re- 
lied strongly  upon  the  Bank  as  a  means 
of  promoting  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
In  his  message  of  March  li.  1967,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said: 

Approximately  150  million  over  a  three 
year  period  should  provide  additional  funds 
to  the  Intcr-Amerlcan  Bank's  fund  for  spe- 
cial operations.  .  .  .  We  will  request  Con- 
gressional authorization  to  provide  this 
a-Tiount  together  with  our  regular  two  hun- 
dred and  fitly  million  annual  contribution 
for  the  next  three  years  to  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can B.ink'9  Fund  for  Special  Operations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  my  part,  I  give  my 
support  to  this  bill  largely  because  of  the 
past  accomplishments  and  the  future 
program  of  the  Bank.  Let  us  briefly  con- 
sider what  great  good  it  has  already  pro- 
duced. Toward  the  goals  of  bringing 
progress  and  prosperity  to  South  Ameri- 
cans, the  Bank,  from  its  special  opera- 
tions fund,  which  is  the  fund  affected  by 
this  bill,  approved  48  loans  to  the  amount 
of  approximately  $291  million — of  this 
total  $88  million,  or  one-third,  were  de- 
voted to  agriculture  which  provided  In- 
creased food  supplies  and  contributed  to 
the  realization  of  the  aims  of  the  "Alli- 
ance for  Progress."  Included  in  this 
amount  was  $57  million  for  Improved 
land  use.  Forty-seven  million  dollars  was 
allocated  to  water  supply  and  sewage  sys- 
tems. Forty -seven  million  dollars  went 
for  improved  housing.  Twenty-nine  mil- 
lion were  advanced  for  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. 

Persuasive  argument  in  support  of  the 
$900  million  contribution  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  is  found  in  the  state- 
ment of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Lin- 
coln Gordon,  which  he  made  before  the 
committee: 

The  Bank  expects  to  double  the  amount  of 
loan  funds  It  channels  Into  agriculture. 

And.  as  stated  In  the  committee  report: 
The  requested  increase  would  permit  the 
Bank  to  expand  the  magnitude  of  financing 
It  provides  to  the  top  priority  areas  of  agri- 
culture, education  and  health  and  to  per- 
form the  roles  of  leader  and  catalyst  in  the 
further  development  of  Latin  America  in 
cooperation  with  other  financing  agencies. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  enact  the  measure 
as  proposed  by  the  committee,  and  thus 
continue  far  into  the  future  the  plan 
proclaimed  in  the  "Declaration  of  the 
Presidents"  at  Punta  del  Este,  April  4, 
1967.  By  oiu:  nine  hundred  million  con- 
tribution to  the  Inter-American  Bank, 
let  us  forge  from  its  contributions  to  the 
prosperity  of  peoples,  a  great  and  shin- 
ing sword  of  democracy  and  of  freedom 
by  which  we  may  turn  back  the  aggres- 
sive assault  upon  liberty  now  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Communist  enemies  of 
peace  and  progress. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  had  not  been  my  in- 
tention to  comment  during  the  debate  on 
this  measure,  because  there  are  some  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle  who  strongly  favor 
the  legislation  and  the  amount  that  Is 
recommended  in  the  bill.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  who  feel  that  the 
bill  is  sound  or  that  the  program  is  de- 
sirable but,  because  certain  fiscal  cir- 
cumstances today  are  different  from  any 
we  have  faced  since  the  history  of  this 
legislation,  feel  that  maybe  there  ought 
to  be  some  savings  here  in  light  of  those 
circumstances. 

And,  of  course,  there  are  some  on  our 
side,  and  I  suspect  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  who  are  just  opposed  to  this 
legislation,  and  the  most  recent  vote  and 
others  clearly  reflect  that. 

Even  though  I  have  supported  the  leg- 
islation in  the  past,  and  my  vote  indi- 
cates that,  and  even  though  I  do  support 
the  legislation  today,  I  feel  that  under 
the  current  fiscal  situation  we  face  in 
this  country,  this  program  should  not  be 
immtme  from  change. 

If  we  accept  the  $900  million  figure, 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  rubber- 
stamping  the  program  without  any  con- 
sideration of  the  merit  or  lack  of  merit 
of  that  total  amount.  I  do  not  believe  this 
Congress  ought  to  stand  idly  by  and  just 
accept  what  the  Chief  Executive  com- 
mitted this  country  to  in  this  program. 
He  did  not  go  down  there  with  any  com- 
mitment from  Congress  as  to  any  dollar 
amount.  He  does  not  have  any  assurance 
today  that  the  majority  of  this  body  will 
give  him  precisely  to  the  penny  what  he 
committed  in  Latin  America  this  year. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Of  course,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
the  gentleman  is  saying  is  true,  of  course. 
There  was  no  dollar  commitment,  and 
the  Congress  Is  not  expected  to  rubber- 
stamp  the  President.  But  after  we 
adopted  the  resolution  which  we  did 
adopt  in  March,  the  President  went  to 
Punta  del  Este  and  he  made  what  I  think 
the  gentleman  and  all  Members  of  the 
House  will  agree  was  a  proper  and  rea- 
sonable commitment  in  line  with  the 
action  which  the  House  had  taken.  Since 
the  President  did,  as  he  was  certain  to 
do,  make  a  reasonable  commitment  with 
the  representatives  of  other  nations,  it 
seems  to  me  we  should  support  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  his 
request. 

Mr.  GERALD  B.  FORD.  Of  course,  the 


commitment  that  the  President  made 
was  made  3  or  4  months  ago.  At  that 
time  I  believe  he  and  perhaps  many 
others  were  still  living  under  the  budget 
dociunent  that  was  submitted  in  Jan- 
uary, which  has  proved  to  be  a  totally 
fallacious  fiscal  statement.  Now  that  we 
know  a  little  more  about  the  state  of  our 
Federal  finances,  I  think  all  of  us,  in- 
cluding the  President,  ought  to  take  an- 
other look  at  some  of  the  programs  over- 
seas as  well  as  those  at  home.  For  a 
number  of  reasons,  including  that,  I  be- 
lieve the  House  of  Representatives  ought 
to  exercise  its  own  judgment  on  whether 
or  not  we  can  afford  to  increase  this  com- 
mitment from  what  we  have  lived  imder 
for  the  past  3  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
very  much  for  yielding.  To  make  the 
argument  that  the  fiscal  situation  is 
making  it  impossible  to  carry  out  com- 
mitments agreed  to  by  the  Presidents 
of  these  republics  goes  right  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  we  previously  passed 
the  bill  creating  the  Inter-American 
Bank  at  a  time  when  we  had  a  $12  bil- 
lion deficit,  and  at  that  time  we  entered 
into  an  agreement  to  match  Latin- 
American  funds  11  to  1,  while  now  we 
have  moved  on  to  a  3-to-l  ratio. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chalr- 
m.an,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  cor- 
rectiofi?  I  am  informed  that  at  the  time 
it  was  started,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
ratio  was  2  to  1.  I  am  Informed.by  the 
technicians  on  the  staff  as  to  this 
matter. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  may  be  correct  in  that. 
My  understanding  was  that  we  started 
at  11  to  1  and  we  have  come  now  to  3  to  1 
as  a  ratio,  which  is  a  much  more  favor- 
able ratio. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of   the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object  in  this  instance — I  wonder  if  we 
could  agree  on  a  time  for  limiting  debate 
on  the  amendment  after  the  minority 
leader  takes  his  additional  5  minutes. 
Can  we  agree  on  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  limit  the  time  to 
15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    In   15  minutes  all 
debate   will   cease  on   this   amendment, 
after  the  time  of  the  minority  leader 
is  completed. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  Is  rec- 
ognized for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
just  point  out  two  things  in  light  of  what 
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the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  said 
First,  the  bill  oritiinally  was  at  a  2-to-l 
ratio.  It  was  not  until  1961  that  the 
ratio  was  changed  to  11  to  1.  But  more 
importantly  for  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  tliis  amendment  does  not  cut 
the  existing  program  one  single  penny. 
It  simply  refu^^e.s  the  requested  increase. 
It  maintains  the  program  at  the  existing 
current  level  of  5250  million  a  year. 

Let  us  be  ab.sj!'_iteiy  sure  there  is  no 
misunderstanding'.  This  is  not  a  killing 
amendment.  It  is  not  an  amendment  to 
debilitate  the  program  It  will  maintain 
the  program  at  the  current  level  of  $250 
million  a  year. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment,  is  it  not 
true,  would  be  to  keep  the  present  level 
of  commitment  at  S7.50  million?  Is  it  not 
so  that  this  would  prevent  the  other 
member  nations  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  from  going  ahead 
with  the  increases  in  the  Fund  for  Spe- 
cial Operations  that  were  agreed  ufxin? 
Will  that  not  be  the  practical  effect' 

Mr.  BROCK  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tenne.ssee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  It  will  require  renegotia- 
tion, but  it  will  in  no  way  affect  their 
commitments.  If  their  commitments 
were  valid  before,  if  they  had  the  money 
to  put  In.  they  surely  will  have  it  now. 
There  Is  no  reason  for  them  not  to  main- 
tain their  commitments.  In  fact,  there 
is  no  reason  for  them  not  to  increase 
them. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  asked 
only  20  percent.  It  seems  to  me  these 
countries  could  spend  a  little  more.  This 
UJS.  percentage  is  still  an  awful  lot  for 
the  United  States  to  contribute. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  should  like  to  reiterate  what  I  said 
a  moment  sa^o.  The  circumstances  within 
this  country.  .>o  far  a.s  our  fi.<ral  situation 
is  concerned,  are  quite  different  today 
from  what  they  were  2  or  3  month.s  ago. 
We  have  now  what  is  allecred  to  be  factual 
information  from  the  Trea.-^uiT  Depart- 
ment which  .'^how.';  a  far  worse  .situation 
than  It  was  1  month  af;o,  or  2  months  ago. 
or  in  January. 

If  the  President  made  a  commitment 
in  April,  certainly  we  have  the  right  to 
review.  That  is  what  this  body  ou^-ht  to 
do  today.  We  do  not  have  to  rubber.stamp 
a  dollar  commitment  made  by  the  Pre.^i- 
dent,  particularly  when  it  was  clearly 
understood  m  tb.e  debute  on  this  measure 
in  March  that  there  was  to  be  no  dollar 
commitment 

I  am  int'orm.ed  that  this  particular 
amount  is  not  a  budgeted  item  in  the  first 
place.  If  that  is  the  case,  that  is  an  addi- 
tional reason  why  we  ou'-'ht  to  show  con- 
siderable restraint  and  not  merely  roll 
over  and  play  dead  for  a  commitment 
made  by  the  Chief  Executive 

It  Is  my  strong  feeling  that  the  pro- 
gram is  good,  but  that  does  not  mean  we 
have  to  say  and  do  precisely  what  the 
President  wants  us  to  do  in  respect  to  a 
commitment  he  made  without  any  au- 
thorization several  months  ago. 


The  CHAIR^L\N.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York    Mr.  Multer]   is  recognized. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
like  to  refer  tlie  Member;^  to  the  state- 
ment of  Secretary  Fowler,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  hearing  record. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  this 
program  was  initiated  our  contribution 
was  on  a  basis  of  11  to  1.  Wiien  it  was 
increased  in  1964  it  was  reduced  to  a 
basis  01  8  to  1.  In  1965.  when  it  was  in- 
creased again  our  coininiiment  was  fur- 
ther reduced  to  a  basis  of  5  to  1.  If  this 
bill  prevails,  it  will  be  then  on  a  basis 
of  3  to  1. 

If  the  Members  have  any  doubt.  I  a.'^k 
them  to  look  at  the  record  and  to  read 
Secretary  Prowler's  stat«^iiicnt. 

There  is  no  doubt  tiiat  tliis  program  is 
of  tremendous  importance  and  of  good 
use  to  our  own  economy  here  at  home. 
A  large  part  of  that  money  has  been  and 
will  be  spent  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  tliat  commitment  from  the  Bank 
officials,  and  Secretary  Fowler  indicates 
that  the  bank  lias  been  living  up  to  tnat 
commitment.  He  tells  us  that  a  large  part 
of  th:.:;  money  is  being  spent  right  here 
in  the  United  States,  thus  improving  our 
own  economy  and  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Utah  I  Mr. 
LlovdI. 

Mr.  LLOYD  Mr.  Ciiairman.  as  one  who 
supported  the  resolution  on  Punta  del 
Esle.  witli  the  understanding  there  was 
no  dollar  and  cents  commitment  as 
stated  by  the  minority  leader  and  as  one 
who  shares  the  belief  in  many  of  the 
comments  made  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Harvey  I, 
that  this  multinatiun  loan  program  re- 
payable with  interest  is  preferable  to 
traditional  foreign  aid  prog:ams  I  ri.se 
in  support  of  the  Brock  amendment,  I  do 
this  because  of  the  projected  dtficit  fac- 
ing this  countiy  and  because  of  the  pro- 
jected tax  increase  facing  the  citizens  of 
this  coiuitiT- 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  necessary 
for  me  to  vote  for  the  Bow  amendment 
calling  for  5-i3ercent  reduction  in  all  ap- 
propriation bills  which  have  been  offered, 
including  the  one  yesterday,  for  example, 
wiiich  carried  a  5-percent  leduction  for 
very  important  projects,  reclamation 
proiects  in  my  district. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wi.'^h  therefore  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remaiks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennes.see  I  Mr.  BrockI 
who  has  so  properly  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  this  legislation  does  not  call  for  a 
reduction  of  the  expenditures  previou.sly 
appropriated  to  the  Bank,  but  unly  main- 
tenance of  expenditures  which  have  been 
heretofore  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  expect  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
faced  with  a  possible  tax  increase — and 
wc  certairily  do  expect  that  demand  to 
be  made  by  this  administration  and 
further  faced  with  a  deficit  expected  to 
exceed  $20  billion  in  fiscal  1968  to  ap- 
prove a  large  increase  in  this  expendi- 
ture. 

We  mu.st  be  responsible  in  domestic 
appropriatioii-s — we  must  be  equally  re- 
sponsible in  appropriations  for  expendi- 
tures abroad.  I  will  support  this  legisla- 


tion because  I  feel  it  is  indispensable  to 
the  welfare  of  this  Natloii  as  was  stated 
at  the  inception  of  the  program  during 
the  Elsenhower  administration.  It  is  my 
niost  fervent  wish,  however,  that  the 
legislation  be  freed  from  this  inc. eased 
request  for  funds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 

BlNCHAiMl. 

Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  fir.st  of 
all.  I  would  like  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
distingvushed  gentleman  from  Michican 
[Mr.  Harvey]  for  opposing  this  amend- 
ment, and  also  to  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  distiiuHiished  -'er.tleman 
from  New  Jersey  !Mr  WidnallI,  who 
earlier  today  stated  that  he  was  opjwsed 
to  any  cuts  in  the  amount  to  which  the 
President  agreed  at  Punta  del  Este. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  the  members 
of  the  Committee  should  be  aware  of 
what  will  happen  if  the  amendment  is 
adopted.  Tomorrow  morning,  every  news- 
paper in  Latin  America  will  say  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  failed  to  .support  the  promises  that 
were  worked  out  and  supported  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson  at  the  simimit  meeting  at 
Punta  del  Este 

If  that  is  what  we  want,  then  let  us  vote 
for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  think  for  1  min- 
ute that  the  other  nations  who  com- 
mitted them.selves  to  increases  in  their 
contributions  will  go  ahead  with  their 
extra  efforts  if  we  refuse  to  carry  through 
on  the  President's  commitment,  we  are 
being  totally  unrealistic 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  reco?- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  !Mr. 
HarshaI. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
present  administration  is  requesting 
some  S900  million  for  fiscal  year  1968, 
1969.  and  1970  to  finance  "soft"  loans 
for  South  American  countries 

This  is  $50  million  per  year  more  than 
the  Congress  authorized  in  the  last 
amendments  to  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  Act  or.  a  total  of  S150 
million  over  that  previously  authorized. 

The  Congress  cannot  ignore  the  harsh 
realities  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  ou: 
economic  situation.  There  have  been 
forecasts  that  our  troop  strength  in  Viet- 
nam will  be  increased  to  600.000:  knowl- 
ed^'cable  officials  have  maintained  our 
defen.se  budget  has  been  ur.derestimated 
by  some  S6  billion;  the  Vietnam  war  Is 
imposin'T  a  serious  new  drain  rstiniatcd 
at  over  $1  billion  a  year  on  our  adverse 
balance  of  payment;  position;  there  is 
growing  speculation  in  Washington  that 
we  are  facma  a  S24  to  $30  billion  budpet 
deficit;  recently,  the  cost  of  living  went 
up  three-tenths  of  1  percent  and  prices 
are  now  2.7  percent  above  a  year  ago; 
State  and  local  taxes  are  incrrasine  and 
administration  officials  continue  vigor- 
ously to  back  a  multimillion-dollar  Fed- 
eral tax  increase. 

This  is  the  context  in  which  the  Con- 
gress mu.st  make  its  judgment  as  to  the 
amount  and  conditions  under  which  it 
will  provide  this  $900  million  for  foreign 
aid  programs 

The  total  U.S.  foreien  aid  spending 
request  for  fiscal  year  1968  is  85  6  bil- 
lion, excluding  military  a.ssistance  to 
Vietnam.  Thailand,  and  Laos. 
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It  is  difficult  to  explain  to  the  Amer- 
ican family  struggling  to  meet  the  ever- 
increasing  cost  of  living  and  taxes,  why 
our  Federal  Government,  facing  these 
realities,  should  continue  to  spend  bil- 
lions in  tax  dollars  overeas  for  foreign 

aid. 

While  it  is  nice  to  be  able  to  help  our 
foreign  neighbors,  the  time  has  come 
when  we  must  consider  the  American 
taxpayer  and  the  realities  of  the  times. 

At  the  very  least,  if  the  Congress  does 
not  see  fit  to  defeat  this  measure,  for 
the  time  being  because  of  tjaese  circum- 
stances, it  should,  in  gooa  conscience, 
not  increase  it  $150  milhon  over  what 
has  been  authorized  previously.  The 
amendment  will  not  cut  off  the  program 
but  simply  hold  it  to  previous  levels.  If 
you  fail  to  adopt  this  amendment  you 
are  placing  yourself  in  a  very  untenable 
position  when  the  request  for  a  tax  in 


threats  of  Commimist  subversion.  Guer- 
rilla warfare  inspired  by  Communist 
Cuba  is  rampant.  Far  better  that  we  help 
these  countries  stand  on  their  own  feet 
and  constructively  encoiu'age  their  abil 


These  are  the  kinds  of  loans  we  must 
continue  to  make. 

The  continent  needs  communication 
links,  cooperative  efforts  in  highways, 
education,   health   and   economic   links 


ity  to  resist  communism  than  that  we  -  of  common  markets  and  a  freer  flow  of 
should  faU  in  meeting  the  President's     goods,  services  and  labor. 


commitment  for  constructive  support 
and  have  to  finance  a  much  more  costly 
military  intervention  as  the  fruits  of  our 
failure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  members  of 
the  Committee  to  vote  against  the 
Brock  amendment.  To  do  otherwise  will 
have  drastic  and  tragic  costly  effects 
on  our  Latin  friends. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Battin]. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  too 
bad  that  after  what  I  thought  was  a 
pretty  high  level  discussion,  all  of  a  sud- 


crease  comes  before  you.  How  can  you   ^den  we  are  told  that  we  cannot  propose 

any  cut  of  the  President's  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  Interested  as 
some  seem  to  be,  in  what  the  newspapers 
in  South  America  say  with  reference  to 
the  action  taken  here  by  the  House  to- 
day. Those  newspapers  are  not  running 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

I  am  going  to  be  interested  in  know- 
ing what  the  people  who  are  now  saying 
that  we  should  not  cut  this  request,  and 
should  support  the  President,  will  write 
home  to  their  constituency  concerning 
the  President's  request  for  a  tax  increase. 
Some  support  the  request  for  spending 
and  at  the  same  time  will  not  support 
him  when  it  comes  to  raising  the  money 
with  which  to  run  the  Government? 

It  might  be  a  very  interesting  parallel 
to  watch  those  who  want  to  spend  now, 
and  who  do  not  want  to  pay  later. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the.  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hanna]. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
the  Republican  Party  Is  to  be  commended 
for  the  fact  that  they  started  this  pro- 
gram in  1959  under  President  Eisen- 
hower when  they  were  facing  a  $12  bil- 
lion-plus deficit.  They  decided  in  their 
wisdom  at  that  time  that  this  program 
was  worthy  of  investment  even  at  a  time 
of  stringency.  I  believe  that  the  worthi- 
ness of  the  investment  still  prevails. 

I  would  also  say  this  particular  amend- 
ment is  short-sighted  In  that  it  does  cut 
down  what  the  Bank  will  do.  The  Bank 
makes  loans  of  from  13  to  30  to  40  years. 
The  needs  for  money  are  continuing.  The 
loans  that  have  been  made  have  not  been 
paid  back.  Unless  we  continue  to  sup- 
port the  Bank  it  will  have  to  stop  lend- 
ing money,  until  the  payments  start 
coming  back  in,  and  that  will  not  take 
care  of  the  needs  of  Latin  America  at 
this  time.  You  know  that  and  I  know 
that. 

Agriculture  needs  fertilizer  plants, 
roads  to  market,  flood  control  and  irriga- 
tion yet  to  be  developed  if  Latin  America 
is  to  avoid  starvation  subsistence. 

Industry  needs  electricity  from  dams 
and  markets  that  highways  will  open  up. 

The  people  need  sewers,  water  supply, 
schools,  and  housing  to  achieve  dignity 
and  a  decent  standard  of  living. 


explain  your  action  to  increase  spending 
and  then  not  increase  the  taxes  to  pro- 
vide for  the  spending?  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman    from    New    York    [Mr. 

OinNGER  1 . 

Mr  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
speak  to  you  as  a  person  who  has  spent 
a  great  many  years  in  Latin  America 
and  who  helped  to  set  up  the  Peace 
Corps  in  that  area.  From  that  experi- 
ence. I  can  testify  to  the  importance  of 
the  activities  and  operations  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank. 

Even  more.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak  to 
vou  as  one  of  the  most  economy-minded 
Members  of  this  House  on  my  side  of 
the  aisle,  one  who  voted  against  the  debt 
limit  increase,  who  voted  against  the 
public  works  bill  yesterday,  a  bill  which 
carried  money  for  public  works  con- 
struction in  my  district,  and  as  one  who 
voted  for  virtually  every  5-percent  cut 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  share  a  deep  concern 
for  the  need  for  economy  in  the  opera- 
tions of  our  Government.  However,  I 
say  to  you  that  it  would  be  a  false  econ- 
omy to  make  the  cuts  which  have  been 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Brock]  under  his  amend- 
ment. We  would  inevitably  involve  our- 
selves in  a  far  more  costly  situation 
south  of  the  border  such  as  is  repre- 
sented by  our  operations  in  Vietnam, 
and  was  involved  iti  our  military  inter- 
vention in  the  Dominican  Republic 
much  more  costly  commitments  than 
this  program  provides.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  also  represent  false 
economy,  because  if  we  fail  to  meet  our 
contribution  commitment  to  the  Inter- 
American  Bank,  the  other  nations  which 
have  already  obligated  themselves  to 
increased  contributions  based  on  our 
commitment  would  undoubtedly  reduce 
their  commitments  accordingly.  We 
would  end  up  paying  more,  not  less. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  are  important  and  loyal  allies. 
It  was  throui^h  their  recent  intervention 
m  the  U.N.  that  Russian  attempts  to  un- 
dermine Israel  failed. 

The  Latin  America  countries  today 
are  faced  with  very  real  and  dangerous 
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These  are  the  new  loans  not  yet  made. 
That  is  the  reason  this  amendment  is  not 
a  good  amendment.  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Brown  L 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  this  program. 
I  believe  it  should  be  continued  at 
its  present  funding  level.  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  afford  the  luxury  of  the  addi- 
tional money.  It  seems  to  me  that  at  a 
time  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  going  to  cut — at  least,  those  are 
the  rumors  that  I  have  heard — that  the 
President  intends  to  cut  perhaps  10  or 
15  percent  of  the  actual  expenditures  of 
the  f  imds  which  have  been  appropriated, 
that  the  Congress  ought  in  effect  to  pre- 
cede him  in  tills  desire  and  maintain  the 
present  funding  level  of  this  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PatmanI. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
for  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

PKEFERENTIAL    MOTION    OFFERED    BY     MR.    CROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gross  moves  ttiat  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  bac]^  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  tbat  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken.  '~ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  has 
been  an  interesting  debate.  I  wonder 
where  in  the  State  of  Michigan  or  in  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  I  might  be  able  to 
find  a  bank  with  a  soft-loan  window 
from  which  I  could  secure  a  loan  for  40 
years  on  which  I  would  pay  suti  interest 
rate  of  about  2.5  percent,  but  with  a 
grace  period  of  10  years  during  which  I 
would  pay  nothing  on  the  principal  and 
only  three-quarters  of  1  percent  as  a 
carrying  charge. 

I  wonder  if  I  might  have  some  help 
from  the  Member  from  Michigan,  and 
the  Member  from  Oklahoma  who  have 
spoken  so  enthusiastically  in  support  of 
this  alleged  loan  program,  and  it  is  not 
a  loan  program,  because  this  money  will 
never  be  repaid. 

Is  there  a  bank  in  Oklahoma  with  that 
kind  of  a  window?  If  so,  there  are  some 
people  in  Iowa  who  would  like  to  borrow 
some  money. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  the  purpose 
of  responding  to  his  inquiry? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  could  not  guar- 
antee it,  but  I  believe  if  the  gentleman 
would  guarantee  that  he  would  move  his 
base  of  operations  to  Latin  America  and 
be  active  down  there  in  the  next  couple 
of  years  that  we  might  be  able  to  get 
him  a  loan  of  that  kind  to  finance  his 
Latin  American  operations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  suspected  that  I  would 
probably  get  an  answer  about  like  that. 
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Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  -» 

Mr.  GROSS  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  any  banks  in 
Michigan  that  will  make  that  kind  of  a 
loan  to  a  man  who  wants  to  build  a 
home?  And  now  that  Michigan  has  ur- 
ban renewal,  northern  style,  in  Detroit, 
I  wonder  If  the  victims  of  firebombs  are 
going  to  be  able  to  borrow  money  for  40 
years  at  2.5  percent  interest  to  replace 
the  buildings  and  homes  that  have  been 
destroyed? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
knows  the  answer  to  that  question,  and 
knows  what  the  commercial  rates  of  in- 
terest are.  But  I  believe  the  gentleman 
also  knows  that  it  is  better  to  receive  2.5 
percent  interest  than  to  receive  nothing 
It  is  not  In  the  form  of  a  grant,  the  gen- 
tleman knows  that  the  loan  is  made  for 
2.5  percent 

Mr.  GROSS  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  knows  exactly  what  it  will  be;  a 
grant  under  the  guise  of  a  loan.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  also  knows  that  the 
citizens  of  his  State  are  sick  and  tired  of 
thaK  deals  for  foreigners. 

Mr.  HARVEY  I  do  not  agree  that  2  5 
percent  Is  a  commercial  rate  of  interest. 
but  I  say  that  2  5  percent  is  better  than 
nothing. 

I  do  not  call  2 '2  percent  a  commercial 
rate  of  Interest,  but  I  say  2 '  2  percent  is 
better  than  nothing 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man— What  Is  he  storing  up  for  the  tax- 
payers In  the  State  of  Michigan  as  well 
as  the  taxpayers  of  Iowa  when  he  sup- 
ports this  program  to  take  their  tax  dol- 
lars and  provide  flnancmg  for  Latm 
Americans  that  is  denied  to  them? 

Does  the  gentleman  know  of  any  place 
that  the  Federal  Government  today  can 
borrow  money  at  less  than  4*4  percent? 
If  he  does  not  know  of  any  such  place, 
how  In  the  world  can  he  make  this  kind 
of  a  deal  with  the  Latin  Americans^ 

We  hear  this  program  is  necessary  be- 
cause of  communism,  yet  the  spawning 
grotmd  for  communism  in  Latin  America 
Is  on  the  island  of  Cuba  right  off  our 
shores.  Why  are  you  so  worried  about 
communism  In  Vietnam  and  In  Latin 
America  when  you  have  it  90  miles  off 
our  shores.  This  very  week  the  Tricon- 
tinental  Communist  Conference,  will  be 
held  In  Cuba 

Who  made  this  possible?  First  of  all. 
who  engineered  the  fiasco  of  the  Bay 
of  Pigs?  Then,  later,  who  made  the  mis- 
sile deal  by  which  this  Government 
agreed  not  to  invade  Cuba  and  wipe  out 
this  spawning  bed  of  Communism  which 
you  say  requires  these  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  halt  in  Latin  America?  Who  is 
responsible  for  this'  I  think  it  is  high 
time  we  spend  a  little  time  discussing  the 
responsibility  for  .some  of  the  situations 
that  have  developed  and  which  are  now- 
being  used  to  fritter  away  millions  and 
billions  of  our  taxpayers'  dollars  at  bar- 
gain prices  in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tt,  is  pretty  hard  to  see 
history  In  the  making  I  have  lived  it 
for  39  years.  I  have  lived  it  under  Presi- 
dents who  were  Democrates  and  Presi- 
dents who  were  Republican. 


We  are  just  human  beings  and  it  is 
very  difBcult  to  look  into  the  future.  But 
we  have  to  do  it — those  of  us  who  have 
the  responsibility  have  to  do  it. 

Whether  we  make  the  right  judgment 
or  not.  future  events  will  determine  be- 
cause from  our  decision  and  from  our 
judgment,  the  law  of  natural  and  prob- 
able consequences  flow.  It  is  dlfificult  to 
see  how  they  will  flow.  There  are  the 
natural  flow  of  consequences  from  a  de- 
cision that  IS  made  calling  for  action— 
the  calculated  nsk.s  of  action,  so  called 

There  are  the  natural  and  probable 
consequences  in  case.s  where  no  decision 
is  made  when  a  decision  should  have 
been  made.  And  involved  in  that  de- 
cision, there  is  the  calculated  risks  of 
inaction. 

The  countries  of  South  America  are 
our  neighbors.  We  have  a  good  neighbor 
policy.  We  have  the  Alliance  of  Prog- 
ress. There  are  iiundreds  of  millions  of 
people  there  who  are  our  Immediate 
neighbors.  We  are  the  greatest  Nation 
in  the  world  especially  when  it  comes  to 
the  cause  of  freedom 

We  are  the  greatest  Nation  in  the 
world,  the  strongest  Nation  and  the 
paramount  Nation  in  upholding  the 
principles  of  freedom.  That  carries  with 
It  certain   responsibilities. 

Of  course,  it  is  difBcult  to  see  the  re- 
sults of  a  decision — or.  as  I  have 
referred  to  it— the  results  of  a  non- 
decision 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
has  referred  to  Cuba  Yes.  it  disturbs  all 
of  us.  The  gentleman  referred  to  the  Bay 
of  Pigs,  and  that  may  be  a  proper  matter 
of  dlscuiision.  one  way  or  the  other,  ac- 
cording to  one's  views,  looking  at  it  after 
the  fact.  But  let  us  be  perfectly  frank 
I  am  not  criticizing  anyone.  Castro  did 
not  rise  during  the  present  administra- 
tion There  were  two  of  our  ambassadors 
to  Cuba  who  strongly  recommended  to 
the  Department  of  State — and  it  was 
not  under  a  Democratic  President — that 
Castro  was  a  Communist  This  was  at  a 
time  when  certain  newspapers  of  the 
country  and  others  were  playing  him  up 
as  a  great  liberator  who  was  going  to 
bring  freedom  to  the  people  of  his 
country 

I  had  formed  the  opinion  before  the 
fact  that  Castro  was  a  Communist.  Two 
of  our  Ambassadors  had  testified  to  that 
effect  before  an  appropriate  committee 
of  the  Senate  We  are  talking  about 
events  after  the  fact  We  do  things  after 
the  fact  when  men  have  to  make  deci- 
sions— yes.  human  beings  as  we  are — 
before  the  fact  So  If  we  want  to  start 
putting  blame  here  and  there,  we  can 
always  have  something  to  which  we  can 
attach  blame  or  prai.se  one  way  or  the 
other. 

This  bill  is  now  before  us  It  means  a 
lot  It  means  a  lot  to  neighbors  of  ours 
to  the  south.  It  means  a  lot  to  us  in  our 
foreign  policy.  It  has  an  effect  upon  our 
foreign  policy 

Suppose  the  amendment  to  reduce  the 
amount  carries.  Wliat  effect  will  that 
action  have  on  countries  in  South  Amer- 
ica and  the  peoples  of  South  America?  I 
am  thinkln^'  of  that  You  have  got  to 
think  of  it  I  am  not  criticizing  anyone 
who  might  disa;:ree.  but  I  see  flowing 
from  it  conditions  that  will  not  be  favor- 


able to  the  national  interest  or  the  best 
interests  of  our  country.  It  means  a 
renegotiation. 

We.  of  course,  would  increase  our  par- 
ticipation, but  the  South  Americans  are 
increasing  theirs  much  more,  percent- 
agewise, than  we  are 

I  realize  all  of  the  thinss  that  mv 
friends  say  when  they  pick  out  elemenu 
here  and  there.  I  cannot  close  my  eyes  to 
them.  But  there  is  a  broader  picture 
There  is  a  big  picture.  There  is  a  future 
There  is  history  In   the  makin? 

I  remember  an  occasion  when  I  was 
attending  a  very  important  meeting  with 
former  President  Eisenhower,  my  friend 
Some  of  my  friends  wh^.  are  here  now 
were  present  As  I  was  leaving,  we  were 
discussing  some  matter,  and  President 
Eisenhower  said.  "John.  I  wish  you 
would  help  me  out"  He  said  it  in  his 
usual  nice  way.  This  bill  that  was  pend- 
ing related  to  foreign  affairs  It  had  a 
relationship. 

I  said.  "Well.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
hoped  I  would  get  out  of  here  before  you 
asked  me.  because  I  do  not  view  It  with 
any  enthusiasm.  But  you  have  asked  me 
and  you  are  the  President  of  the  United 
State->.  And  I  am  not  .^ioing  to  say  'No'  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States."  I 
supported  the  bill. 

Whether  you  agree  with  my  decision 
then,  whether  you  think  I  was  right  or 
wrong.  I  felt  I  was  right  to  respond  ir. 
that  way  when  the  President  asked  me 
I  was  there  with  him.  I  was  not  going  to 
say  "No"  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  That  happened  not  so  many  years 
ago. 

I  am  confident  that  the  motion  to 
strike  out  the  enacting  clause — and  I 
mean  no  reflection  on  my  friend  from 
Iowa — will  be  defeated.  But  I  urge  de- 
feat of  the  amendment  pending  before 
the  committee  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  oc 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
IMr.  Gross!. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  or. 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  IMr.  Brock). 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  di- 
vision « demanded  by  Mr.  Brock  1  there 
were — ayes  97,  noes  121. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Brock  and 

Mr.  MULTER. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— ayes 
109.  noes  138 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED   BY    MR     FTNO 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a;'- 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fino:  On  pa^ 
2.  line  9,  strike  •resolution."  and  i3«f^ 
■resoluUon.  and  subject  to  the  further  cc:- 
ditlon  that  In  consideration  of  the  Uni*'<^ 
St.^tes  balance  of  payments  deficit  any  Wj- 
cost  financing,  by  project  or  otherwl.^e  »T~ 
the  funds  authorized  under  this  secUor.  ^ 
held  to  the  minimum  possible  level" 

Mr  FIND  Mr  Chairman,  I  do  r.^'- 
expect  to  take  the  full  5  minutes  - 
support  of  this  amendment.  It  is  a  very 
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simple  but  yet  a  very  Important  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINO.  Yes,  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
asked  the  gentleman  from  New  York  to 
yield  to  me  at  this  point  in  order  that 
I  may  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss]. 

Mr.  FINO.  I  am  veiT  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  York 
IMr.  FiNOl  for  what  I  feel  represents 
a  verj'  constructive  amendment  which 
the  gentleman  is  now  in  the  act  of  ex- 
plaining. It  has  been  worked  out  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  and  with 
the  rentleman  from  New  Jersey  IMr. 
WiDNALLl.  It  is  acceptable  to  all  parties 
concerned.  It  has  been  discussed  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  with  the  members  of 
the  committee  and  I  would  say  right  now 
that  it  is  perfectly  obvious  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  that  we  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINO.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  idea  as  to  what  the  Latin  Americans 
will  say  in  their  newspapers  tomorrow 
about  the  adoption  if  this  amendment  Is 
adopted? 

Mr.  FINO.  I  do  not  think  they  would 
be  too  happy  about  it.  But  at  the  same 
lime  I  think  it  is  a  very  constructive 
amendment. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  desire  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  to  proceed  forth- 
with here  in  this  matter,  but  some  of  us 
do  not  know  about  this  arrangement  that 
has  been  worked  out  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  and  would  like  to  know  what 
the  amendment  proposes  to  do. 

Mr.  FINO.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  as 
I  indicated  earlier,  it  is  a  very  simple 
amendment,  but  yet  an  important  one. 
The  purpose  of  it  is  to  give  statutory 
recognition  to  our  adverse  balance-of- 
payments  position  and  to  provide  that 
the  funds  we  provide  hereunder  be  uti- 
lised so  as  to  minimize  the  adverse  bal- 
ance-of-payments  impact. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  require  the  payments  for 
local  costs  be  held  to  the  minimum  pos- 
sible level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  our  contin- 
uing balance-of-paymcnts  deficit  and 
the  added  exchange  leakage  due  to  the 
Vietnam  war,  this  amendment  becomes 
a  must. 

So.  what  it  merely  does  is  to  make  It 
somewhat  mandatory  upon  these  re- 
cipient countries  to  minimize  their  local 
costs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  Find]  . 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SELDEN 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Selden:  Delete 
lines  4  and  5  on  page  1  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof:  "283-283k)  Is  amended  by  renum- 
bering section  14  thereof  to  section  15  and  by 
adding  a  new  section  14,  as  follows: 

"Audit 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  in- 
struct the  United  States  Executive  Director 
to  propose  the  establishment  by  the  Board 
of  Executive  Directors  of  a  program  of  selec- 
tive but  continuing  Independent  and  com- 
prehensive audit  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  in  accordance  with  such 
terms  of  reference  as  the  Board  of  Executive 
Directors  Itself  (or  through  a  subcommittee) , 
may  prescribe.  Such  proposal  shall  provide 
that  the  audit  reports  be  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Executive  Directors  and  to  the 
Board  of  Governors. 

"The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  prepare  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  the  scope  of  the  audit  and  the  au- 
diting and  reporting  standards  for  the  use  of 
the  United  States  Executive  Director  In  as- 
sisting In  the  formulation  of  the  terms  of 
reference. 

"The  reports  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  an*  Fi- 
nancial Policies  to  the  Congress  shall  Include, 
among  other  things,  an  appraisal  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Implementation  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  loans  made  by  the  Bank 
based  upon  the  audit  reports.  The  Comptrol- 
ler General  shall  periodically  review  the  re- 
ports of  audit  and  findings  Issued  and  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Con- 
gress any  suggestions  he  might  have  In  Im- 
proving the  scope  of  the  audit  or  auditing 
and  reporting  standards  of  the  Independent 
auditing  firm,  group  or  stafl." 

Immediately  preceding  line  6,  page  1,  In- 
sert ilfl^f  ollowlng : 

"Sec.  2.  The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  Act  Is  further  amended  by  adding  a 
new  section  16  at  the  end  thereof : ", 

In  line  6,  page  1,  substitute  "Sec.  16"  for 
"Sec.  15." 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  its 
inception  under  the  administration  of 
President  Elsenhower,  I  have  supported 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
and  I  do  so  again  today.  I  believe  that  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  has 
played  a  beneficial  role  In  Latin  America, 
and  I  feel  that  the  withdrawal  or  reduc- 
tion of  our  support  from  this  institution 
at  this  time  would  not  be  In  the  long- 
range  best  Interest  of  either  Latin  Amer- 
ica or  the  United  States.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  I  would  be  the  first  to  sug- 
gest that  the  administration  of  this  in- 
stitution, or  any  other  international  in- 
stitution, for  that  matter,  is  not  perfect. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  visit  to  several 
Latin  American  coimtries  last  fall  by 
our  colleague,  the  Honorable  William 
Mailliard,  and  myself,  convinced  both 
of  us  that  the  administration  of  some  of 
the  loans  made  from  the  Social  Progress 
Trust  Fund  administered  by  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  could  be 
improved.  Our  report  on  this  study  mis- 
sion. House  Report  219,  dated  May  1, 
1967,  recommended  among  other  things 
that  this  trust  fimd,  which  is  100-percent 
contributed  by  the  United  States,  and  is 
administered  imder  an  agreement  with 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
be  fully  reviewed  by  the  U.S.  General  Ac- 


counting Office.  I  have  been  informed, 
however,  that  since  this  is  an  interna- 
tional agency,  and  there  is  no  provision 
under  the  trust  agreement  for  such  an 
audit,  the  books  and  records  of  the  bank 
directly  related  to  the  Social  Progress 
Trust  Fimd  are  not  available  to  the  U.S. 
General  Accounting  Office. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sub- 
mitting for  consideration  of  the  House 
today  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  bill 
H.R.  9547,  which  would,  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  direct  the  U.S. 
Executive  Director  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  to  propose  the 
establishment  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  that  Bank  of  an  independent  and 
comprehensive  audit  program  similar  to 
the  audits  made  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  activities  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  remain  of  the 
view  that  the  Comptroller  General  should 
have  the  authority  to  review  for  the  Con- 
gress the  operations  and  administration 
of  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund,  I 
recognize  that  an  independent  review  by 
this  agency  of  any  member  government 
might  well  cause  serious  misunderstand- 
ings and  unnecessary  resentment  among 
the  Bank's  other  members. 

I  feel  that  the  amendment  I  am  pro- 
posing will  accomplish  without  these 
complications,  and  in  a  manner  that 
should  be  acceptable  to  the  bank's  mem- 
bers, a  review  of  the  operations  which  I 
believe  is  necessary  to  the  efficient  con- 
duct of  any  institution's  activities. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  in- 
formed me  that,  through  the  U.S.  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  he  will  diligently  seek 
to  have  established  the  proposed  method 
of  obtaining  an  objective  and  independ- 
ent review  and  appraisal  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  implementation  and  admin- 
istration of  the  loans  made  by  the  bank 
not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States,  but  for  that  of  the  other  members 
of  the  bank  as  well. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man is  it  not  true  that  this  amendment 
has  been  worlced  out  by  the  gentleman 
with  both  the  majority  and  minority 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  of  the  House? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  have  consulted  with 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Reuss],  and  he  has  assured  me  that  he 
has  consulted  with  the  other  members 
of  the  committee  in  connection  with  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  it  is  acceptable  to  our  side,  and  we 
have  no  objection  to  It  on  this  side. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  endorsement  of  the  amendment. 

Let  me  say  in  closing,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  am  convinced  that  one  of  the  fea- 
tures of  democracy  that  has  helped  to 
maintain  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  since  its  founding  is  the  require- 
ment that  the  actions  of  the  executive 
branch  be  independently  and  objectively 
reviewed,  either  by  the  Congress  or  by 
the  public,  so  that  Impetus  can  be  given 
to  make  needed  improvements. 
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In  my  view  there  Is  nothing  that  con- 
tributes more  to  the  laxity  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  funds  of  others,  or  to 
mistaken  suspicions  regarding  such  ad- 
ministration, than  the  knowledge  that 
owners  do  not  have  full  information 
concerning  the  quality  of  administra- 
tion. 

Because  this  proposal  includes  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  efficiency  of  loan  implemen- 
tation, it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  of 
vital  importance  to  those  who  are  bor- 
rowing and  must  repay,  and  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  other  member  coun- 
tries of  the  Bank  will  join  in  supporting 
this  proposal. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  '  Mr.  Selden  I ,  for  of- 
fering this  amendment  and  join  him  in 
urging  its  acceptance.  It  will  serve  a  very 
useful  purpose. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man will  agree  that  despite  some  loose 
talk,  the  Bank  ofRciaLs  have  done  a  re- 
markably good  job  Their  refusal  to  open 
their  books  even  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress, Is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
all  of  the  countries  that  participated  in 
the  organization  of  the  Bank  and,  in  ac- 
cordance ylth  international  law.  as  well 
as  the  charter  of  the  Bank.  The  Bank  of- 
ficials have  acted  in  good  faith.  They 
have  made  available  to  our  representa- 
tives on  the  Bank  every  last  bit  of  in- 
formation they  have  ever  asked  for 
Their  reports  have  been  full  and  com- 
plete. 

The  American  repre.sentatives  on  the 
Bank  are  always  available  to  answer  any 
and  all  congressional  inquiries. 

This  amendment  will  now  authorize 
the  congressional  representative,  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  to  assist  us  In  getting  all  the  in- 
formation we  should  have  and  in  analyz- 
ing it  for  us 

Mr.  HAYS  Mr  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
Members  of  the  Hou.se  uot  the  full  im- 
port of  what  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr  SEtDENi  was  saying  E)o  the 
Members  realize  that  there  is  a  half  a 
billion  dollars  of  American  money — no 
Latin  American  money  of  any  kind  in 
it — under  this  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund  being  administered  by  the  Inter- 
American  Bank,  and  the  Inter-Amencan 
Bank  is  telling  the  General  Accountin^:; 
OflBce,  "We  will  not  tell  you  what  we  did 
with  It.  It  is  none  of  your  business"? 

Now  how  do  you  like  that  for  inter- 
national bureaucratic  arrogance'' 

What  does  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman do.  and  I  am  going  to  support 
it.  What  does  it  do''  It  says  that  we  are 
going  to  humbly  ask  these  fellows  to  pick 
their  own  auditors  to  audit  what  they 
are  doing  with  our  money  and  then  let 
us  look  at  the  auditors'  report 

Now  I  heard  a  lot  of  sanctimonious 
arg\iments  around  here  atwut  a  few 
thousand  dollars  that  Mr  Powell  spent 
in  extracurricular  activities.  But  nobody 
seems  to  get  very  excited  about  a  half 
billion  U.S.  dollars  being  administered  in 
a  large  part — and  I  say  in  large  part 
because  the  directors  of  this  in  large  part 
are  not  American — but  as  I  say.  being 


administered  in  a  large  part  by  for- 
eigners who  say  arrogantly  to  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  "To  hell  with  you. 
We  will  not  tell  you  what  we  do  with 
your  money." 

I  supported  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  and  I  have  voted  for  for- 
eign aid  for  18  years,  but  I  am  getting 
a  little  fed  up  with  this  type  of  bureauc- 
racy— whether  it  be  international  or  the 
downtown  bureaucracy  of  our  own. 

The  only  criticism  I  have  of  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  is  that  it  does  not 
say — "Unless  the  GAO  can  audit  it.  we 
will  take  the  administration  of  the  fund 
away  from  you."  That  is  what  the 
amendment  oughi.to  .say  and  I  thought 
the  House  ought  to  know  just  what  this 
great  organization  is  doing  and  how  ar- 
rogant they  are  about  letting  us  know 
what  they  are  doing  with  our  money 

I  hope  a  little  stronger  amendment 
w-ill  come  out  of  this  some  day  which 
says.  "Yes.  we  will  know  what  you  are 
doing  with  the  United  States  taxpayers' 
money — and   you  will   tell   us" 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield" 

Mr    HAYS    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr  GROSS  I  was  in  hopes  that  the 
amendment  would  provide  for  more  ex- 
peditious reporting  to  the  Congress  of 
such  proposals  as  use  of  our  money  for 
the  buying  of  French  supersonic  fighter 
planes  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
Peru. 

Mr  HAYS  If  the  gentleman  will  let 
me  say  this.  I  propose  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment and  I  hope  that  all  of  you  will  be 
here  when  the  foreign  aid  bill  comes  up. 
which  amendment  would  prohibit  any 
countn,'  m  Latin  America  that  acquires 
supersonic  planes  alter  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  act  tioin  participating  in 
any  grant,  loan  or  anything  else  from  the 
United  States  Because  if  Peiii  gPts  su- 
personic planes,  tlie  only  people  they  can 
use  them  against  is  .some  other  Latin 
American  countr>'.  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  be  giving  them  the  money.  That 
is  what  they  propose — that  we  give  them 
$160  million  to  buy  planes  from  France, 
the  president  of  which  countn,-  is  over 
here  in  North  America  right  now  tr>ing 
to  stir  up  revolution  If  the  House  of 
Representatives  does  not  accept  my 
amendment,  then  I  would  say  we  are 
contributing  to  uiternational  delin- 
quency. However,  I  cannot  offer  my 
amendment  to  the  pending  bill,  but  I  will 
offer  it  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  when  that 
bill  is  taken  up 

Mr.  GROSS  Tiiere  was  aLso  the  case 
of  Argentina,  to  which  Government  we 
made  a  line  of  credit  available  a  few- 
years  ago  Tliat  Government  promptly 
went  out  and  bought  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  gold 

Then  there  is  Brazil's  purchase  of  83 
or  87  locomotives  from  Communist  East 
Germany  after  this  Government  made 
credit  available  to  that  country 

Mr  H.AYS  I  would  say  to  the.se  peo- 
ple, you  liave  to  make  a  determination 
whether  you  are  going  to  have  supersonic 
planes  that  the  militanr-  jet  .set  can  use  to 
play  around  with  ur  are  you  going  to  do 
something  to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
of  your  people  and  to  stave  off  revolution. 
I  think  it  is  just  as  simple  as  that    I 


think  it  is  high  time  that  we  adopt  the 
Selden  amendment  or  even  a  stricter  one, 
because  really  all  it  does  is  say,  "Please 
let  us  look  at  your  books." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  tMr.,^ELDENl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

There  are  two  major  areas  of  assist- 
ance in  which  we  are  presently  deeply 
committed  in  Latin  America.  We  have 
had  a  pretty  clear  understanding  of  the 
role  we  have  had  m  supporting  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  and  the 
purposes  of  that  major  commitment  Our 
commitment  has  been  urged  and  ad- 
vanced on  the  stated  serious  needs  of 
the  underdeveloped  countries  to  meet 
many  vital  requirements  of  their  peoples 

We  have  been  shocked  to  hear  very 
recently  testimony  as  to  the  large  com- 
mitments by  the  Export-Import  Bank 
made  for  hea\T  sophisticated  arms  sales 
to  the.se  same  impoverished  countries 
whose  citizens  must  be  helped  with  hous- 
ing,   fond,   and   the    relevant   programs 

The  Congress  should  take  a  2ood  look 
at  the  extent  to  which  economic  help 
has  released  the  Latin  American  goverr.- 
ments  of  obligations  to  their  people  and 
made  possible  the  purchase  of  arms  The 
two  programs  are  related  no  matter 
what  some  people  in  the  Congress  try 
to  do  to  divorce  them.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Hays!  made  some  per- 
tinent comments  on  this  subject  just 
prior  to  my  coming  to  the  well  of  the 
Hou.se 

Earlier  today  I  circulated  a  lett«r 
among  my  colleagues  calling  attention  to 
the.se  things  and  saying  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  today's  debate  on  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  bill  I  would 
a.sk  that  the  bill  be  recommitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
with  the  clear  understanding  that  the 
Hou.se  will  reconsider  the  legislation  aft«r 
the  appropriate  committees  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  look  in  the  acceler- 
ating arms  sales  program. 

I  have  been  told  that  your  support  of  a 
straight  recommittal  motion  would  not 
jeopardize  the  program  but  it  might 
slow  down  the  dangers  of  an  arms  race 
in  Latin  America. 

However,  I  have  decided  not  to  offer 
this  recommittal  motion,  after  talktnfl 
with  many  Members  of  the  House  and 
finding  that  they  do  not  fully  understand 
w  hat  I  am  trying  to  get  across.  They  fear 
their  vote  for  such  a  recommittal  mo- 
tion would  be  completely  misunderstood 
by  constituents  and  possibly  by  the  press 
Therefore,  I  am  deferring  the  recom- 
mittal motion,  and  another  member  of 
the  committee  will  offer  a  motion  to 
recommit 

Mr.  MULTER  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York 

Mr  MULTER.  I  thank  the  gentlemar. 
I  think  the  gentleman  can  join  with  m' 
in  saying  that  there  is  going  to  be  amp'' 
opportunity  to  review  all  these  matters 
which  have  given  so  many  of  us  cause 
to  stop  and  reflect  on  whether  or  not 
this    program    can    be    improved    a-'^ 
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whether  or  not  the  foreign  aid  program 
can  be  improved.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  will  get  an  opportunity  to 
look  at  this  question  again  and  develop 
facts  that  we  may  not  have  done  in  our 
committee.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee will  have  further  opportimity  to 
develop  other  facts,  and  other  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  will  do  likewise. 
There  will  be  ample  opportunity  to  de- 
velop the  full  story  without  impairing  or 
impeding  this  program. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  should  like  to  answer 
the  gentleman  by  saying  that  we  have 
had  ample  opportunity  in  the  past.  We 
have  not  done  it.  These  two  programs 
are  running  side  by  side  now,  and  it  is 
time  the  administration  should  make  a 
firm  decision  as  to  how  they  want  to  go : 
if  they  want  to  improve  an  underdevel- 
oped "country  or  if  they  wish  to  give 
heavy  arms  aid. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  on  his  very  good  judgment 
in  this  matter.  It  does  not  surprise  me, 
having  served  on  the  committee  with  the 
gentleman  for  14  years.  I  have  the  high- 
est regard  for  his  good  judgment.  I  do 
want  to  say  the  gentleman  has  my  com- 
plete support  in  urging  and  bringing 
about  the  kind  of  review  with  respect 
to  our  arms  sales  that  he  has  expressed 
anxiety  about. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  ac- 
tion. I  am  deeply  grateful  for  it. 

I  am  also  indebted  to  the  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  have  given 
firm  assurances  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  that  there  will  be  a  full  in- 
vestigation of  the  matters  in  which  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  is  deeply  in- 
terested. I  think  the  comments  and  com- 
mitments made  by  them  are  most  help- 
ful. I  say  again,  I  appreciate  the  decision 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  OXTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  WidnallI  for  his 
statesman  like  action  in  withdrawing  this 
motion,  and  for  his  worthwhile  inquiry 
Into  our  arms  sales  to  imderdeveloped 
countries.  I  thoroughly  support  the  gen- 
tleman's initiative  in  questioning  our 
arms  sales  through  Export-Import  Bank 
loans  and  otherwise.  I  look  forward  to 
joining  him  in  this  quest. 

It  would  have  been  a  grave  mistake, 
however,  to  impair  this  worthwhile  leg- 
islation for  the  Inter-American  Bank  be- 
cause of  the  unrelated  arms  sales  issue. 
I  am  glad  the  gentleman  withdrew  this 
motion. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  this  just  to  take  a 
couple  of  minutes  to  explain  briefly  the 
motion  to  recommit,  which  will  contain 
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my  amendment  to  maintain  the  program 
at  its  current  level  of  $750  million,  in- 
stead of  increasing  it  to  $900  million. 

Before  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time,  I  would  like  to  say  I  fully  intended 
to  support  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  in  his  effort  to  recommit,  simply 
to  force  a  review  of  these  covert  arms 
sales  to  Latin  American  countries.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  critical  area,  and  Congress 
needs  to  devote  immediate  attention  to 
it. 

Since  the  gentleman  has  decided  not 
to  offer  that  motion,  I  will  offer  my 
motion,  I  will  offer  my  motion  to  main- 
tain the  program  at  the  current  level  of 
$750  million  a  year  rather  than  the  pro- 
posed $900  million. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  perhaps  one  of 
the  few  men  in  the  Chamber  at  this  point 
who  has  not  made  a  decision  about  what 
he  is  going  to  do  when  v;e  finally  vote 
on  this  legislation.  I  have  only  one  con- 
cern and  that  is  the  long  term  interest 
of  the  United  States  and  a  free  enter- 
prise system.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  or  two  of  any  Member  of  the 
Committee  on  either  side. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  has  two 
windows.  We  have  the  ordinary  capital 
fund  window,  which  I  understand  is 
aimed  primarily  at  the  development  of 
private  industry  in  Latin  America.  Then 
we  have  the  fimd  for  special  operations, 
which  now  administers  the  Social  Prog- 
ress Trust  Fund.  It  is  further  my  under- 
standing that  this  $900  million  which  we 
propose  to  commit  to  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  today  will  all  be 
allocated  to  the  window  which  has  the 
Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  administra- 
tion now.  Am  I  correct  in  these  assump- 
tions as  I  have  expressed  them? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  for  a  response,  there 
is  one  thing  I  will  have  to  inform  the 
gentleman.  He  says  $900  is  going  to  be 
put  into  the  Bank.  The  amount  is  $900 
million.  Beyond  that,  the  gentleman  is 
correct.  It  will  all  go  into  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations.  Indeed,  that  is  the 
only  soft-loan  window  that  is  now  open, 
since  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund 
has  been  exhausted. 

Incidentally,  the  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund  was  a  100  percent  UJS.  contribution. 
The  fund  for  special  operations  will  be 
a  3  to  1,  that  is,  $3  United  States  to  $1 
Latin  American  contribution. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  report  ex- 
presses in  some  detail  the  accomplish- 
ments which  are  expected  from  these 
expenditures  from  this  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  window  which  has  control 
over  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund 
operations,  to  which  this  $900  million 
go.  We  are  talking  about  improving 
farmland.  We  are  talking  about  improv- 
ing 45  industrial  plants  which  will  be 
expanded.  We  are  talking  about  build- 
ing transmission  lines  for  electricity.  We 
are  talking  about  highways  and  water 
supply  systems  and  sewage  supply  sys- 
tems and  housing.  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  me  whether  or  not  all  of  these  are 
considered  to  be  in  the  nature  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned public  projects,  includ- 


ing the  45  private  business  expansions 
referred  to? 

Mr.  REUSS,  The  gentleman  will  be^ 
interested  in  knowing  that  the  maximum 
possible  part  of  the  contributions  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  will 
go  to  aid  to  private  sectors.  Those  45 
indiistrial  plants,  for  example,  are  pri- 
vate enterprise  industrial  plants. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
man  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  believe  we  have  to 
consider  these  questions — and  they  are 
pertinent  questions — in  the  perspective 
of  what  the  House  did  yesterday  in  vot- 
ing down  an  additional  $250  million  for 
clean  water  in  the  United  States.  The 
gentleman  remembers  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey I  Mr.  Howard].  This  House  said  this 
country  would  wait  on  its  own  problem. 
I  wonder  how  now  we  are  going  to  jus- 
tify an  additional  $250  million  or  there- 
abouts for  this  program,  when  in  our 
own  country  we  say,  "No,  'we  have  to 
wait  awhile." 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  raise  this  ques- 
tion because  a  great  deal  has  been  said, 
and  I  believe  sincerely  put  forth  today, 
that  this  legislation  proposes  to  strength- 
en free  governments  in  Latin  America. 

Certainly  no  one  can  quarrel  with  that 
position,  but  I  raise  the  question:  Are 
we  strengthening  free  enterprise  when 
we  make  this  $900  million  special  fund 
contribution  primarily  to  public  agen- 
cies rather  than  to  private  enterprise? 
Are  we  not  promoting  government 
ownership?  Are  we  not  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse?  Should  we  not  provide 
this  money  for  the  expansion  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  economy  and  then 
let  the  private*  sector  generate  the  im- 
petus to  finance  through  taxes  paid  on 
earnings  the  public  ownership  needs  of 
government?  Are  we  not  doing  things 
for  these  people  we  do  not  do  for  our 
own? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  strengthening  of  free  en- 
terprise is  a  prime  goal  of  the  Bank's 
operation.  While  in  the  first  instance 
some  of  these  loans  do  go  to  the  gov- 
ernments, in  very  many  cases  they  are 
then  reloaned  by  the  government  to  pri- 
vate enterprises  to  build  small  factories, 
to  build  retail  establishments,  to  promote 
agriculture  and  irrigation  works.  The  en- 
tire emphasis  is  to  give  the  small  enter- 
prise a  chance. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  am  not  an  isola- 
tionist. I  know  we  cannot  live  alone.  I  am 
concerned  very  much  about  the  future  for 
example  of  this  country  in  respect  to 
oil.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Members 
of  the  House  realize  it  or  not  but  we  are 
a  nation  of  have  nots  for  the  first  time 
and  the  facts  are  that  43  percent  of  the 
free  world  oil  production  today  comes 
from  the  Middle  East.  We  know  the  crisis 
there.  We  know  the  crisis  primarily  has 
to  do  with  oil.  We  know  the  Communists 
fomented  this  crisis. 

We  know  as  well  that  73  '2  percent  of 
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the  known  free  world  oil  reserves  lie  in 
the  Middle  Easr  American  oil  interests 
have  been  supplying  Europe  its  oil  from 
the  Middle  East  Sure  we  have  oil  at 
home  but  if  we  lose  the  Mideast  other 
than  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States,  we  must  depend  primarily  upon 
Latin  Amerffca  for  oil.  We  have  a  situa- 
tion In  Latin  America  now.  in  Peru 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr  Waggon - 
NER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes  I 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  Mr  Chairman, 
there  is  an  inst£(hce  in  Peru  of  a  private 
American  corporation  havma:  bouKht 
from  the  British,  in  about  1922  or  1923. 
an  oil  field  there.  The  Kovernment  of 
that  country,  by  action  of  both  legisla- 
tive bodies  of  the  Government  of  Peru. 
has  taken  action  to  confiscate  and  take 
this  property  from  this  American  indus- 
try, and  in  so  doing  they  have  said  that 
still  their  demands  have  not  been  satis- 
fied by  confiscating  the  oil  field  and  re- 
fineries and  the  related  other  industries 
to  this  particular  oil  field  and  this  par- 
ticular company  They  not  only  want 
that,  but  they  also  want  further  com- 
pensation, because  they  say  that  Ameri- 
cans and  the  American  oil  industry  have 
been  overcompensated  since  they  have 
had  this  oil  field  under  ownership  since 
1922  or  1923. 

How  do  we  Americans  compensate  for 
that  sort  of  thing?  Our  people  with  in- 
vestments there  need  protection 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  North  Americans, 
we  of  the  United  States.  compen.sate. 
under  our  Constitution,  with  full  and 
complete  payment. 

I  happen  to  be  familiar  with  the  situ- 
ation in  Peru,  and  I  have  discussed  it  at 
some  length  with  its  brilliant  President, 
Mr.  Belaunde  Terry,  a  few  months  ago 

I  can  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
Govenunent  of  Peru  has  been  doing  it.'i 
level  l>est  to  look  out  for  the  interest.^ 
of  all  people  including  the  American  oil 
company  in  Peru.  It  is  under  pressure 
from  leftist  groups  in  its  own  country. 
but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  true  today  that 
the  Government  of  Peru  is  about  to  con- 
fiscate that  company  without  fair  com- 
pensation. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  I  think  it  is  ex- 
actly true,  that  they  already  have  taken 
legislative  action. 

Mr.  REUSS  Well.  I  do  not  think 
they  would  confiscate  without  fair  com- 
pensation. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  There  has  been 
no  compensation.  They  have  demanded 
further  payment  from  this  American 
industry  and  from  this  particular  Amer- 
ican company.  Are  these  people  to  use 
our  money  now  '>  I  know  this  hemisphere 
must  survive  communism  if  it  is  not 
already  too  late. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Delaney.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  liad  under  consideration  the  bill 
<H.R.  95471  to  amend  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can  Development  Bank  Act  to  authorize 


the  United  States  to  participate  in  an 
mcrea.'-e  m  the  re.sources  of  the  F\ind  for 
Special  Operations  of  the  Inter-.Ameri- 
can  Dovel  )[)me:u  Bank,  and  for  other 
purposes  pursuant  t)  House  Re.solution 
748.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordert^ 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPFAKEFl  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  t>e  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOllUS    T<->   RE1.1.IMMIT 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
pu.sed  to  the  biH' 

Mr   BROCK    I  am,  Mr   Speaker. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Brock  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H  R.  9547  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  with  Instruction  to  report  the 
same  back  to  the  Hou-se  forthwith  with  the 
following  amendment  On  pjige  2.  strike 
lines  4  through  7  and  Insert  "Board  of 
G<jvernors  of  the  Bank  .md  In  favor  of  any 
amendment  thereto  ^r  substitute  therefor 
the  effect  o:  which  would  be  'o  fix  the  share 
payable  by  the  United  SWtes  at  $750  000.000 
Upon  the  adoption  of  such  a  resolution,  the 
United  States  Crovernor  is  authorized  to 
agree,  on  behalf  r.f  the  United  States,  to 
pay  «7,'i0  000  000  fo  'he  Fund  for  Special  Op- 
erations   of    the    Bank,    In    accord-" 

On  page  2.  line  17  strike  '  $900.000.000' 
and  Insert    ■$750,000,000" 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question   is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objecMon 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  185,  nays  217  not  voting  30. 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  1861 

YE.\S— 185 


Abbitt 
.\Derriethv 
Adair 

Anderson.  Ill 
Andrews. 
N   Dak 
Are-Kls 
Ashbrnok 
Ashmore 
Ay  res 
Barlni? 
Bates 
Battin 
Belcher 
Bell 
Berry 
B*-trs 

Blai-kburn 
Bolton 
Bt)W 
Brav 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brot/.man 
Brown.  Mich 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll   NC. 
Broyhlll   Va 
Buchanan 


Burton.  Ut.^ 
Button 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
CahlU 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmcr 
Conable 
Corbett 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Davis.  Wl.s 
Dellenback 
Deniiey 
Derwlnskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Duncan 
Dwver 
Eshleman 


Fmdley 
Fino 

Ford.  Gerald  R 
Fountain 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fuqua 
Ooolell 
aoodllng 
Gross 
G rover 
Gubser 
Oude 
Giirney 
Ha^;ar» 
Halev 
Hall 
Hnlleck 
Hammer- 
srhmidt 
H.vnscn.  Idaho 
Harrison 
Marsha 

Heckler.  Mass. 
Hoiirterson 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarmai! 


.'"hn.son.  Pa. 

Joi.a^ 

J.i;..-s.  N  C. 

Kf.rh 

Kink',  N  Y 

Kleppe 

Kuvkendall 

K\i 

Laird 

Lan^ien 

Latta 

Lennon 

l.lpsromb 

Lloyd 

Lo.it4.  La. 

Lukens 

M  Clorv 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

McUade 

M.  Do-;alci. 

Mich 
MacGretor 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif 
Mav 
Mavne 
M.-.-^kiil 
Mi.hPl 
Miller.  Ohio 
.Mi)nt»i!omery 
M'  ")re 
Morion 


Adams 
AdJabbo 
Albert 
.\nderson, 

Tcnn, 
.\ni.unzlo 
Ashley 
.\splnall 
Barrett 
Bennett 
BevlU 
Blester 
Biiifsham 
Blanton 
Blati.lk 
Bo  lilts 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Bra.sco 
Brooks 
Burke.  Mass 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif, 

BM!,h 

Byrne.  Pa 

Cabell 

Carey 

Ca^rf'V 

Celler 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Corman 

Cow«er 

Culver 

Uaddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis.  Ga 

Daw.son 

Delaney 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Edwards.  La. 

Eilbert; 

El  leiiborn 

Evans.  Colo 

Everett 

Evins.  Tenn 

Fallon 

Fascell 

Felehan 

Flood 

Flvnt 

Ford. 

William  D 
Frelin'.;huysen 
Frledel 

Fulton.  Tenn. 
Oaliflanakls 
Gallagher 


Mosher 

Myers^ 

Nt'l.sen 

O  Ne:il,  Oa 

Pa.ssman 

Pel  IV 

Pettis 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Foff 

Pollock 

Price.  Tex. 

Quillen 

Railsba<k 

Kandall 

Hirlck 

Reid.  III. 

Heifel 

Heinecke 

Rit>!le 

Roth 

Roudebijsh 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scliadeberit 

Si  hei  le 

.Schneebeli 

Sthweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Cam. 

NATS— 217 

Garniatz 

Oa'hmys 

Ctettys 

Glaimo 

CJibbons 

Gilbert 

Oo-izalez 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg 

Green.  Pa 

Grimths 

H.ilpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Ha  n  n  a 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hebert 

Hechler.  W   Va 

Helstoski 

Hlrk.-, 

Hohtield 

Hdlla'id 

Howard 

Hull 

Hangate 

Irwm 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif 

Jones.  Ala 

Karsten 

Kastcnmeier 

Ka^en 

Kee 

Kelly 

King.  Calif 

Klrwan 

Kluc/ynskl 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long.  Md 

McCarthy 

McFall 

McMillan 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
M  ichen 
Madden 
Mahon 
MalUiard 
Mathias.  Md. 
MafKunn^'a 
Meeds 

Miller.  Calif. 
Mlnish 
Mink 
Ml.^e 

Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
MoTls.  N.  Mex. 


Smith  N  Y 
Smith,  Okla 
Sayder 
Springer 
Stafford 
Stanton 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stuckey 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague.  Calif. 
'  Teague.  Tei. 
Thompson,  Ga 
Thomson,  Wig 
Tuck 
Ult 

Vander  Jagt 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Wat  kins 
Watsijn 
Whallev 
V."luftcn 
Wiggins 
Wllli.ims.  Pa 
Wll.son,  Bob 
Winn 
Woltl 
Wyatt 
Wvdler 
VVvUe 

W'yman 

Zion 

Zwarh 


Moss 

.Multer 

Murphy,  NY 

Natrher 

Ned.'l 

Nichols 

Nix 

O  Kara.  Ill 

O  Kara.  Mich 

OKonskl 

Ols.-.i 

O  Nelll,  Man. 

OttlnuHT 

I'atman 

Patten 

Perkins 

fhilbin 

Pickle 

Poage 

Pool 

Pure.  Ill 

F  lyor 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Quie 

Ree.s 

Held,  N  Y 

!!'-snirk 

Reuss 

Uhod^'s.  Pa. 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Hobison 

Rodino 

Rogers  Colo. 

Rollers.  Fla 

Ronan 

Rooney,  NY. 

RotJiiev.  Pa 

rto.se  T' thai 

Rosto:.kowsil 

Roash 

Rnvba! 

Htimsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

.St  Germain 

St    Onge 

Selden 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stelu-er,  WU. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  NJ 

Tiernan 

Tunrcy 

Uilall 

rilman 

V.m  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 
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Waldie 

Walker 

Watts 

Whalfii 

White 

.Andrews.  Ala. 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Calif 
Burke.  Fla. 
Conyers 
Cramer 
de  la  Garza 
Dole 

Edwards,  .^a. 
Esrh 


Whltener 
Widnall 
WlUls 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


Wright 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 
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Farbsteln 

Fisher 

Foley 

Fraser 

Gardner 

Herlong 

Hunt 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karth 

McEwen 


Mills 

Mlnshall 

Morse,  Mass. 

Murphy,  111. 

Pepper 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Scheuer 

Slsk 

Taft 

Williams,  Miss. 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 
The  Clerk   announced   the  following 

pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr  Burke  of  Florida  for,  with  Mr.  Morse 
of  Massachusetts   against. 

Mr  Esch  for,  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  IlUnolB 
agatast. 

Mr  McEwen  for.  with  Mr.  Farbsteln  against. 

Mr  Hunt  for,  with  Mr.  Slsk  against. 

Mr  Rhodes  of  Arizona  for,  with  Mr.  Scheuer 
against. 

.Mr  Williams  of  Mississippi  for,  with  Mr. 
Conyers  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Andrews   of   Alabama   with  Mr.  Mln- 
shall, 
Mr  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Taft. 
Mr  Pepper  with  Mr.  Dole. 
Mr  Karth  with  Mr.  Cramer. 
Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Bloomfield. 
Mr  Foley  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 
Mr.  NLlls  with  Mr.  Gardner. 
Mr  Herlong  with  Mr.  Fraser. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded^ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr  AREKDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  4,he  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question   was  taken;    and  there 
were— yeas    275,    nays     122,    answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  34,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  187] 
TEAS— 275 


Adams 

Casey 

Flno 

Addabbo 

Celler 

Flood 

Albert 

Clark 

Flynt 

Anderson. 

Cohelan 

Foley 

Tenn. 

Conable 

Ford, 

Andrews. 

Conte 

William  D. 

N.Dak. 

Corbett 

Frellnghuyser 

I 

Annunzlo 

Corman 

Fnedel 

Arends 

Cowger 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Ashley 

Culver 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Asplnall 

Daddarlo 

Fuqua 

Ayres 

Daniels 

Gallfianakis 

Barrett 

Davis,  Ga. 

Gallagher 

Bates 

Dawson 

Garmatz 

Bell 

Delaney 

Gathlngs 

Bennett 

Dellenback 

Gettys 

BevUl 

Dent 

Gialmo 

Blester 

Dlggs 

Gibbons 

Bingham 

Dlngell 

Gilbert 

Blackburn 

Donohue 

Gonzalez 

Blanton 

Dorn 

Goo  dell 

Blatmk 

Dow 

Gray 

Boggs 

Downing 

Green.  Oreg. 

Boland 

DuIsV-1 

Greei,  Pa 

Boiling 

Dwyer 

Griffiths 

Brademas 

Eckhardt 

Grover 

Brasco 

Edmondson 

Oude 

Brooks 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Halpe'-n 

Brotzman 

Edwards,  La. 

Hamilton 

Brown.  Mich. 

Eilberg 

Hammer- 

Brown.  Ohio 

Erlenborn 

schmidt 

Burke.  Mass. 

Eshleman 

Hanley 

Burton.  Calif. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Hanna 

Bush 

Everett 

Hansen.  Wasl 

1 

Button 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Hardy 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Fallon 

Harvey 

Cabell 

Fa.scell 

Hathaway 

Cahlll 

Felghan 

Hawkins 

k 

Carey 

Flndley 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

HelstosU 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hungate 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Kazan 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  Cam. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Kyros 

Laird 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McFall 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

MacQregor 

Machen 

Madden 

Mahon 

MallUard 

Marsh 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Mathias,  Md. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Meeds 

MlUer,  Calif. 


Abbitt  ' 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Anderson,  HI. 

Ashbrook 

Ashmore 

Baring 

Battin 

Belcher 

Berry 

Betts 

Bolton 

Bow 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burleson 

Burton,  Utah 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Clancy 

Clausen, 
Don  H. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Colmer 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Davis,  Wis. 

Denney 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Fountain 

Goodllng 


Mlnish 

Mink 

Mize 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Hara,  ni. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

OKonskl 

Olsen 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

PofT 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price,  ni. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Quie 

Rallsback 

Rees 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers 

Robison 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 
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Gross 

Oubser 

Ourney 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jonas 

King,  N.Y. 

Kleppe 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McClory 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

Martin 

May 

Meskill 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Myers 

Nelsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Passman 

Felly 

Pettis 

Price,  Tex. 


Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Satterfleld 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis.    , 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Tiylor 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tiernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorito 

Waldie 

Walker 

Watts 

Whalen 

White 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Willis 

Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zwach 


Quillen 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Reld,  ni. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Roudebush 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Shrlver 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Waggonner 
Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whalley 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Zion 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Chamberlain 
NOT  VOTtNO — 34 
Andrews,  Ala.     Brown,  Calif.      Conyers 
Broomfleld  Burke,  Fla.  Cramer 


de  la  Garza 

Derwlnskl 

Dole 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Esch 

Farbsteln 

Fisher 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Fraser 

Gardner 


Herlong 

Howard 

Hunt 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

McEwen 

Mills 

Mlnshall 

Morse,  Mass. 


Murphy,  111. 
1-urcell 
Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Scheuer 
Sisk 

Smith,  N.Y. 
Taft 
Williams.  Miss. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Conyers  for,  with  Mr.  Chamberlain 
against. 

Mr.  Morse  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Burke  of  Florida  against. 

Mr.  Broomfleld  for,  with  Mr.  McEwen 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Dole. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  with  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  Gard- 
ner. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

>  Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Purcell. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers]  .  If  he  were 
present,  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^^^^_ 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  1*L089. 
ADDITIONAL  GROUP  LIFE  AND  AC- 
CIDENT INSURANCE  FOR  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES    (H.  REPT.  NO.  513) 
Mr.  DANIELS  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (HR. 
11089)   to  amend  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  additional  group  life 
insurance  and  accidental  death  and  dis- 
memberment insurance  for  Federal  em- 
ployees, and  to  strengthen  the  financial 
condition  of  the  employees'  life  insurance 
fund.  

AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO  IN- 
SERT NECESSARY  PUNCTUATION 
AND  CORRECTIONS  IN  THE  BILL 
HR  9547,  INTER-AMERICAN  DE- 
VELOPMENT BANK  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk  may 
correct  punctuation  and  correct  numbers 
and  insert  the  neoessary  sections  in  the 
bill    (H.R.    9547),    just    passed    by    the 

House.  _    ., 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr    PATMAN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous   consent   that   all  Members 
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may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed  and  to  include  relevant  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSUMER  CREDIT  PROTECTION 
ACT  COSPONSORED  BY  17  HOUSE 
MEMBERS 

Mr.  MULTER  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter  on  the  Con- 
sumer Credit  Protection  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  announce  that  today  I  am  In- 
troducing as  a  cosponsor,  along  with  the 
following  Members  of  the  House,  Messrs. 
Barritt,  Rodino,  Recss,  Farbstein, 
PuciNSKi.  Ryan.  St  Germain.  Rosen- 
thal, Leggett.  Matsunaga.  Howard,  and 
Mrs.  Mink,  and  Messrs.  Resnick. 
ScHEtTER,  ViGORiTo,  and  Brasco,  the  Con- 
sumer Credit  Protection  Act.  This  bill 
incorporates  the  truth-in-lending  leg- 
islation sponsored  for  many  years  by 
that  honorable  champion  of  consumer 
rights.  Paul  Douglas,  Senator  from 
niinols. 

The  truth-in-lending  provisions  of  our 
bill  Incorporate  many  of  the  technical 
language  changes  adopted  by  the  Senate 
and  Includes  specifically  the  use  of 
"annual  percentage  rate"  instead  of  a 
"simple  annual  rate  "  However,  imlike 
the  Senate  bill,  this  bill  will  be  applicable 
to  revolving  credit  and  first  mortgage 
real  estate  credit.  Furthermore,  this  bill 
would  apply  the  disclosure  requirement 
of  truth-in- lending  to  credit  advertising, 
a  vital  link  in  the  chain  of  oonsiimer 
protection. 

It  is  a  companion  bill  to  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Sullivan  on  July 
20,  1967,  on  behalf  of  herself  and  other 
members  of  the  Consumer  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  of  which  she  is 
chairman. 

The  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act 
that  I  am  introducing  today  would  cover 
the  following  areas  of  consumer  protec- 
tion in  the  use  of  credit : 

First.  Require  full  disclosure  of  'all  fi- 
nance charges  in  terms  of  annual  per- 
centage rates  in  connection  with  credit 
transactions  and  In  credit  advertisement. 

Second.  Establish  a  maximum  finance 
charge  of  18  percent  in  the  exten.sion  of 
credit  "to  a  natural  person,"  without  dis- 
turbing State  laws  which  provide  for 
lower  rates. 

Third.  Prohibit  the  use  of  confessions 
of  judgment  in  connection  with  consumer 
credit  transactions. 

Fourth.  Proliibit  the  garnishment  of 
wages  to  satisfy  debts 

Fifth.  Provide  standby  powers  to  re- 
strict or  control  the  use  of  credit  durin.? 
a  national  emergency  proclaimed  by  the 
President. 

Sixth.  Provide  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  with  powers  to  set  margin  require- 


ments in  connection  with  trading  in 
commodity  future  contracts  similar  to 
the  authority  it  now  has  in  setting  mar- 
gins for  credit  transactions  on  stock 
exchanges 

Seventh.  Create  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Consumer  P'lnance  to  investi- 
gate all  aspects  of  the  consumer  finance 
industry  and  report  to  the  Congress  and 
the  President  by  December  31,  1969. 

As  may  be  seen  from  this  brief  sum- 
mary of  this  lei;islation.  it  contains  pro- 
visions about  which  honorable  men  may 
di.sa^ree  Not  all  of  the  cosponsors  agree 
with  every  provL^^ion  of  this  comprehen- 
.sive  bill. •However,  all  of  us  are  concerned 
with  the  underlying  problems  that  this 
legislation  would  hope  to  cure  and  all  of 
us  are  anxious  to  see  hearings  conducted 
fully  revealing  the  needs  for  appropriate 
legislation  I  am  certain  that  the  bill 
that  is  reported  by  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  will  be  molded 
and  shaped  by  the  facts  as  they  are  pre- 
sented. If  those  hearings  dictate  the 
necessity  of  change  in  the  legislation,  I 
will  certainly  be  among  those  support- 
ing such  change. 

Our  purpose  in  Introducing  this  legis- 
lation is  to  provide  greater  protection  for 
the  consumer  in  the  conduct  of  his  credit 
transactions.  We  are  intent  in  seeing 
that  this  IS  accomplished  in  the  current 
se.ssion  of  the  Congre.ss. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  Members, 
I  .set  forth  a  summary  of  this  legislation 
as  follows: 

Summary  or  the  Proposed  Consumm  Credit 
Protection  Act 

tnxe  i crfdit  transactions 

Disclosure 

This  title  provides  for  the  full  disclosure 
of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  credit  in 
connection  with  con.sumer  credit  transac- 
tlrins  Disclosure  requirements  provided  for 
are  applicable  both  with  regard  to  the  adver- 
tisement of  credit  In  connection  with  a  sale 
or  a  loan,  as  well  a.s  In  the  conduct  of  an 
actual  credit  transaction  In  advertisement, 
as  well  as  credit  transactions  coming 
within  the  scope  of  this  act,  the  creditor 
IS  required  to  provide  the  buyer  or  borrower 
with  a  statement  of  the  cash  sale  price,  the 
finance  chari?e.  and  the  annual  percentage 
rate  applicable  to  the  credit  transaction.  In 
addition  to  the  foregoing,  other  detailed  In- 
formation must  be  provided  to  the  consumer 
In  connection  with  the  advertisement  or 
credit  transaction  involved 

iWajtmum  finance  charge 
In  addition  to  such  disclosure,  the  .ict  pro- 
vides that  a  creditor  may  neither  demand 
nor  accept  a  finance  charge  In  connection 
with  the  extension  of  credit  which  exceeds 
the  maximum  rate  permltt.^  under  appli- 
cable State  law  or  18  percent  per  annum, 
whichever  is  less. 

Responsible  agency 

Regulatory  authority  to  Implement  the 
provisions  of  this  title  are  vested  In  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
In  addition  to  authority  to  Issue  regulations, 
the  Board  Is  given  jwwers  of  administrative 
enforcement  to  secure  compliance  with'  the 
act  In  addition  to  such  administrative  en- 
forcement. Individuals  to  whom  Information 
Is  required  to  be  given  under  the  act  are 
authorl?«d  to  bring  civil  suit  where  such  In- 
formation has  not  been  prof>er;y  provided. 
Confession  of  judgment 

With  regard  to  credit  transactions  coming 
within  the  scope  of  this  title,  the  Act  pro- 
hibit^ the  use  of  confessions  of  judgment 
(cognovit   notes*,   whereby  a   debtor  waives 


his  rights  to  full  legal  process  In  the  creti. 
itor's  attempt  to  obtain  legal  Judgment 
against  him. 

Criminal  penalties 
Violation  of  the  act  may  further  result  ir, 
the   Imposition   of   criminal    p>enaltles  when 
suit  Is  brought  by  the  United  States  Attor- 
ney General. 

Regulation  of  credit  for  comrnodity  futures 
trading 

For  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  specu- 
lation In,  and  the  excessive  use  of  credit  for 
the  creation,  carrying,  or  trading  in  com- 
modity futures  contract,  tending  to  lnfia:» 
consumer  prices,  the  act  provides  that  •.!-.« 
Board  of  Governors  shall  issue  regulalio.-.s 
governing  the  amount  of  credit  that  may  b« 
extended  or  maintained  on  any  such  con- 
tracts. 

Emergency  control  of  consumer  credit 
This  title  further  provides  that  whenever 
the  President  determines  that  a  nations: 
emergency  exists  which  necessitates  such 
a,cti<.>n,  the  Board  shall  Issvie  regulations  v 
control  the  extension  of  consumer  credit 

Effect  lie  date 
Tlie  act  provides  that  this  title  shsU  taie 
effect  on  July  1.  1968 

TrTLE    II  —  PROHIBITION    OF    G.^RNISHMENT   OF 
WAGES 

This  title  provides  that  the  garnishment 
of  wages  Is  frequently  an  element  in  the 
predatory  extension  of  credit  and  that  such 
garnishment  frequently  results  In  the  dis- 
ruption of  employment,  production,  and  con- 
sumption, constituting  a  substantial  burden 
on  interstate  commerce.  .Accordingly,  provi- 
sion Is  made  prohibiting  the  garnishment  cJ 
wages  or  salary  due  an  employee.  Violation 
of  the  section  subjects  an  Individual  to  pos- 
sible fine  or  imprisonment, 

TITLE  in COMMISSION    ON   CONSUMER  FINANCl 

Tills  title  provides  for  the  establlshmen*. 
of  a  bi-partisan  national  commission  on  con- 
sumer finance  to  be  composed  of  nine  mer.- 
bers:  3  members  from  the  Senate,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  3 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
be  appointed  by  The  Speaker,  and  3  persons 
ti)  be  appointed  by  the  President  The  Com- 
mission Is  called  upon  to  study  and  appraise 
the  functioning  and  structure  of  the  con- 
sumer finance  Industry  In  the  United  States 
and  to  report  Its  findings,  recommendations 
and  conclusions  to  the  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident by  December  31,  1969.  The  Commission 
Is  specifically  called  upon  to  Include  wlth;n 
the  scope  of  Its  report  and  recommendations 
a  discussion  of: 

"1.  The  adequacy  of  existing  arrangements 
to  provide  consumer  financing  at  reasonable 
rates. 

■2.  The  adequacy  of  existing  supervisorv 
and  regulatory  mechanisms  to  protect  the 
public  from  unfair  practices 

■3.  The  desirability  of  Federal  chartering 
of  consumer  finance  companies,  or  other 
regulatory  measures." 


POVERTY    PROGRAM 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  tn^ 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today  Mr.  Andrew  J,  Biemiller,  legisla- 
tive director  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
Ptanizatlons  testified  before  our  subcom- 
mittee on  the  poverty  program. 
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I  am  asking  permission  today  to  in-  api^iO  is  once  again  happy  to  lend  its 

,  J     r,  VhA  T?rrnRn  his  Pntirp  Statement  support  to  the  all-important  effort  to  make 

elude  in  ^he  Record  his  er^tire  statement  ^^>^  ^^^  ^^  ^  succese.  The  amend- 

because  as  the  whole  Nation  debates  on  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  proposed  m  HJi.  sail  seek 

the  causes  of   the  various   distlirDanceS  ^^  accompUsh  changes  which,  it  seems  to  us, 

throughout  the  coimtry  in  the  big  cities,  ^n  strengthan  the  operation  and  admlnls- 
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Our  members  have  accepted  the  war  on 
poverty.  Their  willingness  to  participate  in 
it  Is  the  best  evidence  of  this, 

I  have  Indicated  that  the  AFL-CIO  strongly 
supports  the  war  on  poverty.  I  would  like 
to  go  a  step  further  and  put  the  AFL-CIO 


Mr 


Biemiller  has  done  ah  excellent  job     tratlon  of  the  OEO  and  Its  component  pro-     on   record   as   also   supporting   the   present 


into   perspective    the    real     grams.  In  general,  the  AFL-CiO  supports 


structure  of  the  war  on  poverty.  Some  mem- 
bers of  this  Committee  have  introduced  a 
bill  which  would  drastically  alter  the  direc- 
tion and  thrust  of  the  war  on  poverty.  In 
fact,  they  would  even  rename  It  and  call  It 
the  "Opportunity  Crusade."  They  would  keep 
the  programs,  give  them  new   names,   and 


in  bringin 

causes  of  the  problems  and  the  riots  that  them. 

!vv-nrrine  ^he  results  of  the  first  two  and  a  half 

areoccuiw   6.  „r^hiomc  thof  thl«  years  of  operation  of  the  Office  of  Economic 

There  are  four  big  Problems  that  this  \^  J^    „^  encouraging.  Sargent  Shriv- 

Congress  has  to  deal  with  if  we  are  going  ^^"^^^  his  associates  at  OEO  have  shown 

to  bring  peace  back  to  our  cities :  courage  and  imagination  in  carrying  forward     . ^._„ „ 

First.   The   staggering    tmemployment  the  war  on  poverty.  They  have  carried  the     destroy  the  agency  that  brought  them  Into 

problem  in  the  ghettos.  war  to  new  fronts,  developed  better  ways  of     being  and  enabled  them  to  produce  results. 

Mr  Biemiller  pointed  out  that  among  fighting  poverty  on  other  fronts.  They  have     They  propose  to  scatter  the  component  agen- 

the  Neero  youth  in  the  ghettos   the  un-  been  both  praised  and  castigated  for  their     cles  of  OEO  among  existing  departments  of 

im^^invrnpnt  rate  is  46  oercent  for  girls  efforts,  yet  they  have  continued  to  move  for-      the  government.  This  approach  to  the  war 

'  ??i  nfrPPnf  fnr  hovs^^.  LDlorable  w^d.  -nie  important  fact  Is  that  the  anti-     on  poverty  is  hard  to  understand.  At  a  time 

^"'^,?}=-'^.^f  il5„:  fv,^^.;,.^!!^l2f?if  Lc«  poverty  effort  is  reaching  the  poor  and  is     when  objective  observers,  such  as  the  Harris 


condition  makss  the  young  people  easy 
targets  for  every  agitator  who  wants  to 
start  a  riot. 
Second.  The  indescribable  sliun  hous 


opening  doors  through  which  they  can  es- 
cape from  the  grinding  reality  of  poverty. 
True,    not   enough   of   the   poor   are   being 
.reached.  Not  enough  doors  are  being  opened. 


poll,  indicate  that  the  war  on  poverty  has 
the  approval  of  a  substantial  majority  of 
the  public,  it  Is  proposed  the  program  be 
decapitated.  The  AFL-CIO  Is  opposed  to  any 


n"    frightening   rats,  and  all  the  other     This  is  not  the  fault  of  OEO.  The  war  against     effort  that  would  tamper  with  the  existing 


ini 

evils  of  the  slums. 

Third.  The  unendurable  heat  in 
houses  and  homes  that  become  virtual 
ovens  in  the  crowded  slums  during  the 
extreme  heat  of  the  summer  months. 

Fourth.  The  abysmal  and  total  hope- 
lessness of  the  young  people  in  these 
areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  these 
are  the  four  horsemen  of  the  apocalypse 
that  is  sweeping  our  cities, 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  invite  every  Member 
in  this  Chamber  to  read  Mr.  Biemiller's 


poverty  Is  an  expensive  war  and  Congress 
has  not  been  overly  generous.  The  war 
against  poverty  requires  new  techniques,  new 
methods.  There  are  no  text  books  that  spell 
out  these  techniques  and  methods.  These 
must  be  learned  the  hard  way — by  trial  and 
error.  Despite  these  and  other  obstacles,  it  is 
our  belief  that  the  war  on  poverty  has  made 
a  substantial  impact  on  the  poor. 

Three  years  ago,  when  we  testified  on  be- 
half of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  we 
supported  the  potential,  the  promise  that  we 


structure  of  the  OEO.  We  oppose  it  because: 

1.  Such  a  move  would  eliminate  the  one 
federal  agency  that  clearly  speaks  for  the 
poor  within  the  government. 

2.  Anti-poverty  programs  would  lose  their 
visibility  and  their  forward  thrust.  They 
would  be  forced  to  compete  with  other  lower- 
priority  programs  within   existing   agencies. 

3.  Current  OEO  programs  would  be  frag- 
mented by  being  departmentellzed.  Now  it 
is  possible  to  bring  various  elements  of  dif- 
ferent   departments    into    cooperative    and 


saw  m  this  legislation  for  dealing  with  the  productive  relationships 

problem  of  poverty  in  America.  Today,  the  4.  The  innovative  and  imaginative  qual- 

AFL-CIO  is  in  a  position  to  base  Its  testi-  ities   that  have   characterized   the   develop- 

outstanding  statement  so  we  can  get  a     mony  on  hard  facts  which  we  have  assembled  ment    of    new    OEO    programs    would    be 


better  understanding  of  what  can 
leally  be  done  on  a  crash  basis  to  restore 
law  and  order  in  the  great  cities  of  our 
country.  While  none  of  us  could  ever 
condone  or  tolerate  the  rioting  which  I 
believe  is  masterminded  by  those  who 


as  the  result  of  participation  in  the  war  on 
poverty.  We  have  assisted  In  the  policy-mak- 
ing process  through  our  representation  on 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Economic 
■t^portunlty  In  the  persons  of  Mr.  David  Sul- 
livan, an  AFtr-CIO  Vice  President  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Building  Service  Employees  In- 


destroyed. 

5.  Over-all  direction  in  the  war  on  poverty 
would  be  dissipated. 

The  hue  and  cry  about  the  administrative 
failures  of  OEO  simply  does  not  Jibe  with 
the  known  facts. 

When   the   AFL-CIO   testified   before   the 


would  destroy  America,  I  believe  we  must     tematlonal  Union,  and  Mr.  James  A.  Suf-     subcommittee  on  Poverty  of  the  House  Com 


remove   the   causes    which   make    many     fridge,  an  AFL-CIO  Vice  President  and  Presl- 
people  easy  prey  for  the  agitators  who     dent,  Retail  Clerks  IntemaUonal  Association. 


start  the  riots. 

The  statement  referred  to  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Statement  of  Andrew  J.  Biemiller,  Legis- 
lative Director.  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Orga- 
nizations Before  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  on  H.R.  8311,  to 
Amend  the  Eco.nomic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  July  26,   1967 

Mr,  Chairman,  my  name  is  Andrew  J.  Blo- 
miller.  I  am  legislative  director  for  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations.  On  behalf  of  the 
KVlr-ClO.  1  want  to  express  our  appreciation 
!or  this  opportunity  to  present  to  your  Com- 
mittee our  views  on  the  proposed  1967 
•Amendments  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964. 

When  President  Meany  appeared  before 
this  ComnUttee  in  1964  to  testify  on  the  Eco- 
nomic  Opportunity    Act   of    1964,    he   said: 


In  addition,  a  group  of  18  prominent  labor 
leaders  serve  on  the  OEO's  Labor  Advisory 
Council,  which  Is  under  the  Chairmanship 
of  Mr.  Sullivan.  This  Council  consults  regu- 
larly with  Mr.  Shrlver  on  matters  of  mutual 
concern  to  organized  labor  and  the  war  on 
poverty. 

At  the  local  level  we  estimate  that  there 
are  about  3,000  AFL-CIO  leaders  who  are 
currently  serving  on  CAP  boards  and  com- 
mittees, as  well  as  on  the  boards  and  com- 
mittees of  the  component  agencies  of  local 
community  action  programs.  But,  In  addi- 
tion to  this  Involvement  In  anti-poverty  pro- 
grams, there  are  many  unions  and  local  cen- 
tral labor  councils  that  have  elected  to  be- 
come direct  sponsors  of  OEO  programs.  We 
will  refer  to  some  of  these  later  on  in  our 
testimony. 

Also,  in  addition  to  all  of  these  more  or  less 
formal  relationships  between  organized  labor 
and  the  war  on  poverty,  there  are  literally 
dozens  of  Instances  of  Informal  cooperation 


mittee  on  Education  and  Labor  on  the  1965 
Amendments  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  we  stated:  "Let  us  say  first  that  we  are 
encouraged  by  the  imagination  and  vigor 
that  have  characterized  the  Implementation 
of  the  act  thus  far.  Much  has  been  accom- 
plished during  the  brief  sU  months  since 
funds  were  first  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress. We  are  not  unduly  dismayed  by  the 
problems  that  inevitably  have  emerged,  in- 
volving the  relationships  of  the  federal,  state 
and  local  governments,  and  of  private  groups. 
in  undertaking  this  novel  and  dlfflcult  effort. 
We  are  confident  that  these  are  'growing 
pains'  that  will,  for  the  most  part,  cure  them- 
selves." 

The  legislation  that  created  OEO  directed 
that  a  whole  series  of  new  programs  be 
created  without  delay.  This  included  the  de- 
velopment of  Job  Corps  Centers  providing 
education  and  training  for  poor  young  men 
and  women  between  the  ages  of  16  and  22; 
local  community  action  agencies  to  meet  the 
local  needs  of  the  poor;  a  massive  program 
of  youth  employment  and  work-study;  pro- 


Thls  Is  not  a  new  war  for  us  In  the  lat>or      by  unions  and  union  members  with  antl-  grams  for  migrants  in  the  fields  of  educa 

poverty  programs  and  agencies.  tion,  housing  and  Job  training;  loans  to  small 
While  labor's  participation  in  the»war  on  business  and  small  farms;  a  domestic  equlva- 
poverty  had  some  central  direction  and  some  lent  of  the  Peace  Corps;  a  work-experience 
national  guidelines,  yet  a  great  part  of  our  program  to  get  welfare  families  off  relief:  and 
participation  was  spontaneous,  stemming  a  method  of  coordinating  the  poverty-related 
from  the  interest,  concern,  and  compassion  activities  of  all  federal  agencies. 
.^ ...,  ,.,,,  ,„„,  ,  .„„.^ _  of  union  leaders  and  Just  ordinary  rank-and-  In  the  two  and  a  half  years  since  Con- 
representative  of  a  segment  of  society  that  file  union  members  for  the  people  who  are  gress  issued  this  directive  to  OEO.  it  not  only 
Is  deeply  committed  to  the  elimination  of  poor.  They  wanted  to  do  something  to  help  complied  effectively,  but  it  also  managed  to 
poverty  as  a  fact  of  life  in  our  society.  the  poor  find  a  way  out  of  poverty.  Prom  the  initiate  a  broad  range  of  additional  programs. 
President  Meanv  made  the  point  that  for  variety  of  activities  In  which  they  have  co-  It  developed  and  put  into  operation  sucn 
generations  the  elimination  of  want  and  the  operated  In  their  local  communities,  we  have  pioneering  .programs  as  Head  /'^'^'  j^Bai 
'mprovement  of  the  conditions  of  work  and  been  able  to  get  a  reel  sense  of  the  meaning  services  for  the  poor  "elghbcrhooa  neaitn 
!lte  have  been  a  primary  goal  of  American  of  the  war  on  poverty  In  the  ranks  of  orga-  centers.  Upward  Bound,  Foster  Grandparents 
trade  unions    It  is  for  this  reason  that  the     nlzed  labor.  The  reaction  has  been  positive,  and  Medicare  Alert, 


movement  ,  .  .  The  elimination  of  poverty 
IS  and  always  has  been  a  primary  goal  of 
'r?anlzed  labor  and  a  b.^slc  reason  for  its 
existence."  And  he  went  on  to  say;  ".  .  . 
we  hate  poverty  in  all  its  forms  and  for 
whatever  reason  it  exists."  I  cite  this  to 
emphasize  the   fact   that   I   come   here   as   a 
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I  don't  think  it  Is  necessary  to  enumerate 
the  achievements  of  OEO  You  are  all  aware 
of  them.  We  feel  that  it  la  an  Unpreaslve 
record.  We.  therefore,  urge  this  Committee 
to  continue  the  OEO  m  the  spearhead,  the 
central  and  unifying  force  in  the  war  against 
poverty. 

It  may  well  be  that  one  of  the  most  endur- 
ing and  useful  proRrams  that  the  OEO  hus 
conceived  Is  the  Community  Action  Program. 
Here  la  a  new  force  m  the  life  of  the  Amer- 
ican community  bringing  added  urgency  and 
Vitality  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  the  poor. 
It  Is  In  the  Community  Action  Program  where 
the  poor  get  the  chance  w  participate  In  the 
development  and  management  of  local  anti- 
poverty  programs  It  is  In  CAP  where  the  poor 
can  have  a  voice  in  shaping  programs  to  help 
themaelves. 

The  Community  Action  Program  Is  an  in- 
dispensable element  of  the  war  on  poverty 
It  has  brought  the  war  to  the  local  commu- 
nity, It  has  given  all  citizens.  Including  the 
poor,  an  opportunity  to  participate.  It  has 
served  as  the  (ocaJ  point  fnr  community 
action.  It  has  served  to  identify  the  problems 
of  the  poor.  It  has  served  to  stimulate  the 
community  conscience  about  the  poverty  m 
Its  midst.  For  all  these  reasons  we  hope  that 
the  Community  Action  Prfjgram  will  continue 
within  OEO  We  hope  that  It  will  not  be  spun 
off  to  an  existing  agency  where  It  will  lose 
its  vibrant  and  crucial  role  in  the  war  on 
poverty. 

CrltlcJam  has  been  directed  at  the  Com- 
munity Action  Program  because  of  the  con- 
troversial nature  of  some  of  the  activities 
which  they  have  sponsored  This  is  under- 
standable because  local  CAP  agencies  bring 
together  people  who  never  before  talked  to- 
gether, or  perhaps  to  put  It  more  accurately. 
who  were  hardly  aware  of  each  others  exist- 
ence. Bringing  together  divers  elements  of 
community  life  may  result  In  conflict  Yet 
this  conflict  has  often  served  to  sharpen  up 
local  anti-poverty  programs.  It  has  helped 
to  make  clear  to  the  majority  of  the  com- 
munity who  live  above  the  poverty  level  what 
the  real  and  urgent  needs  of  the  p>o«jr  are 

The  AFL-CIO  supp>orts  the  "maximum 
feaalble  participation  "  of  the  poor  In  Com- 
munity Action  agencies  The  war  on  poverty 
was  never  intended  to  be  a  dole  for  the  poor. 
but  rather  it  was  conceived  as  an  opportunity 
for  the  poor  to  become  involved  in  anti- 
poverty  programs  to  assure  the  fact  that  these 
programs  respond  to  their  real  needs  We  are 
encouraged  to  note  that  of  the  almost  92  000 
Cltlaena  serving  on  Community  Action  agency 
boards,  committees  and  advisory  councils. 
over  43,000  or  about  45  percent  come  from 
among  those  being  helped  For  this  the  OEO 
deserves  to  be  commended 

In  19<J4.  when  President  Meany  testified 
on  the  original  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
he  placed  the  AFL-CIO  squarely  behind  the 
Job  Corps  Idea  when  he  said:  .  .  this  sec- 
tion— Title  1(A) — has  great  potential.  These 
young  people  can  be  taught  the  routine  of 
holding  a  Job.  the  rhythm  of  it;  the  use  of 
tools,  the  feeling  for  them,  the  familiarity 
with  them,  how  to  take  care  of  them:  the 
whole  concept  of  being  part  of  a  work-group, 
with  conunon  obligations  and,  sometimes. 
common  grievances  These  simple  experi- 
ences, which  most  of  us  take  for  granted 
are  of  the  greatest  Importance. 

"The  trainees  can  gain  from  this  the  self- 
confldence  they  may  have  lacked  before. 
They  can  emerge  from  the  program  fully 
able  to  read,  write,  and  figure,  knowing  what 
It  means  to  have  a  Job  And  they  will  thereby 
be  better  equipped  to  make  their  way  In  the 
world." 

We  supported  the  Job  Corps  in  1964.  we 
support  It  In  1967.  The  Idea  which  President 
Meany  supported,  has  become  a  reality  of 
which  we  can  all  be  proud  The  Job  Corps 
offers  young  people  who  come  from  the  poor- 
est  environments   and    the    bleakest    back- 


grounds an  opportunity  to  develop  useful 
work  experience,  a  chance  to  get  a  basic  edu- 
cation and  chance  to  live  in  a  new  and 
healthy  environment  .And  perhaps,  most  im- 
portant of  all.  It  gives  them  an  opportunity 
to  rechannel  their  sense  of  futility  and  frus- 
tration Into  a  new  sense  of  pride  in  them- 
selves and  In  their  value  as  human  beings. 

The  Job  Corps  has  been  crtticUed  because 
of  the  coet  per  trainee,  the  number  of  drop- 
outs and  disturbances  In  the  Centers  Cur- 
rent figures  indicate  that  the  coet  per  trainee 
has  been  lowered  considerably,  that  more 
boys  and  girls  are  staying  In  the  Job  Corps 
and  are  staying  longer,  and  the  problem  of 
discipline  within  the  Centers  Is  under  con- 
trol Anyhow  such  arguments  come  from 
those  with  limited  vision  We  see  the  Job 
Corps  as  a  human  reclamation  program  tak- 
ing these  young  people  off  the  streets,  away 
from  meaningless  lives  full  of  frustration  and 
anger  and  bringing  them  back  Into  society 
where  they  can  become  useful,  productive 
human  beings.  Reclamation  Is  never  cheap. 
But  In  the  long  run  It  Is  cheaper  than  riots 
In  the  streets,  crime,  and  public  welfare 

The  Job  of  traiisformlng  a  youngster's 
sense  of  alienation  from  society  by  bringing 
him  Into  the  mainstream,  through  useful 
training  re-educ.itlon  and  self  re-evaluatlon. 
Is  only  part  of  the  story  When  a  youngster 
comes  out  of  a  Job  Corps  Center,  he  needs  a 
Job  .\  5ood  Job  with  decent  p.iy  Otherwise 
he  will  slide  back  into  his  old  environment, 
In..se  his  skills  and  his  new-found  self-esteem 
We  are  happy  to  note  that  the  1967  Amend - 
merits  of  the  EOA  make  provision  for  better 
placement  procedures  for  those  C'>mlng  out 
of  the  Job  Corps  This  Is  essentl.il  to  the 
success  of  this  program. 

Because  we  in  organized  labor  have  been 
concerned  about  the  placement  of  men  and 
women  coming  out  of  Job  Corps  Centers,  we 
have  cooperated  with  the  Job  Corps  in  de- 
veloping a  Job  Corps  Center  Visitation  .md 
Recruitment  Program  This  program  has  a 
three-fold  purpose — to  let  labor  leaders  see 
the  Job  Corps  in  action,  to  get  labor  leaders 
to  help  the  Centers  in  the  placement  process 
and  to  help  recruit  for  the  Job  Corps  Over 
twenty-five  International  unions  affiliated 
with  the  AFL-CIO  and  twenty-three  state 
.AFL  CIO  central  bodies  have  p.irtlcipated  In 
tours  of  Job  Corps  Centers  with  more  than 
500  labor  people  participating  In  visits  to 
ten  Job  Corps  Centers 

The  labor  leaders  who  have  participated  In 
visits  to  one  or  another  of  the  Job  Corps 
Centers  In  all  parts  of  the  country  were  im- 
pressed by  what  they  saw  and  heard 

John  I  Rollings  President  of  the  Missouri 
State  Labor  Council.  .AFL-CIO,  after  a  tour 
of  the  Women's  Job  Corps  Center  at  Excel- 
sior Springs.  Missouri,  said  "I  wish  every- 
one could  see  the  desire  and  dedication  to 
develop  Into  better  citizens  by  thes^  girls 
I  wish  all  union  leaders  here  would  go  back 
to  their  organizations  and  tell  the  story  of 
the  Job  Corps  We  must  let  our  Congress- 
men know  how  we  feel  about  the  program 
and  see  that  It  Is  properly  and  adequately 
funrfed." 

Maurice  Lieson.  International  Representa- 
tive. American  Bakery  and  Confectionery 
Workers  Union,  said  that  his  union  would 
cooperate  with  the  Job  Corps  and  would 
seek  to  get  Jobs  for  graduates  of  the  Job 
Corps  He  cited  the  fact  that  50  percent  of 
the  members  of  his  union  were  women 

Prom  a  report  of  a  visit  of  representatives 
of  building  trades  locals  from  the  Bowling 
Green.  Kentucky  area  to  the  Job  Corps  Cen- 
ter at  Great  Onyx.  Kentucky  states:  "We 
found  the  business  agents  of  the  Laborers 
and  the  Cement  Mason's  Locals  Interested  In 
the  placement  of  the  Corpsmen  In  addition, 
the  above  two  locals  offered  on-the-job  train- 
ing during  their  busy  season  .  The  State 
President  and  the  State  Secretary  of  the 
Kentufky  Building  Trades  Council  requested 
Job  Corps  information  In  order  ti  carry  the 


message  of  Job  Corps  activities  to  local 
unions  throughout  the  State  of  Kentucky  " 
Time  does  not  permit  the  Inclusion  o; 
many  other  citations  of  this  kind  that  are 
In  our  files. 

The  AFL-CIO  would  like  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  this  Committee  to  the  work  beinj 
done  at  the  Job  Corps  Center  in  Jacciis 
Creek.  Tennessee  Sponsored  by  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Operating  Engineers  and  '.u 
affiliate.  Local  No.  917.  the  Center  is  set  up 
to  teach  young  men  to  handle  and  operate 
heavy  equipment  At  the  end  of  last  month 
the  Mrst  contingent  of  52  enrollees  completed 
their  training  The  union  has  agreed  to  place 
each  one  of  these  young  men  In  an  eni.-y- 
levet  Job.  maintaining  heavy  equipment 

Their  course  of  work  at  Jacob's  Creek  has 
prepared  them  to  compete  with  other  quali- 
fied applicants  for  a  place  in  the  registered 
apprenticeship  programs  In  this  Industr, 
Upon  completion  of  their  apprenticeship, 
these  boys  will  become  full-fledged  union 
Journeymen  In  a  highly  skilled  .Mid  well-paid 
trade. 

The  Job  Corps  provides  educational  pro- 
grams, vocational  training,  w.jrk  ex;)erler.ce 
and  counselling  tor  those  enrolled  in  this 
program  But  It  also  has  been  able,  to  a 
large  degree,  to  create  an  enMronment  In 
which  the  enrollees  can  grow  as  hura:in  be- 
ings, gain  self-confidence.  de\eIop  an  appre- 
ciation of  their  own  potential  This  Impor- 
tant element  in  the  development  of  these 
young  people  can  never  be  supplied  by  ex- 
isting vocational  education  facilities  such  as 
technical  institutes,  area  vocational  schools 
and  community  training  centers. 

These  facilities  can  serve  youngsters  com- 
ing from  families  with  greater  stability 
youngsters  who  have  not  known  acute  depri- 
vation or  suffered  from  social  discrimination 
Job  Corps  eru-oUees.  by  the  very  process  :I 
their  selection,  are  young  people  who  carry 
the  scars  of  poverty  and  deprivation.  We 
have  ample  proof  that  If  given  a  chance  these 
young  men  and  women  can  "make  it'  re- 
gardless of  their  handicaps  But  to  Ignore  the 
fact  that  the  needs  of  this  group  differs  from 
those  of  more  fortunate  young  people  would 
be  unwise.  For  this  reason,  we  urge  that 
nothing  be  done  by  Congress  that  would  im- 
pair the  existing  residential  structure  and 
program  orientation  of  the  Job  Corps 

We  feel  that  the  Job  Corps  should  be  re- 
tained as  an  Integral  part  of  OEO  and  that  it 
merits  the  continued  support  of  Congress.  We 
urge  that  It  be  expanded  to  offer  even  greater 
numbers  of  these  severely  disadvantaged 
young  people  an  opportunity  to  make  a  place 
for  themselves  In  the  economic  and  socl.il 
life  of  our  country. 

Another  program  which  the  AFL-CIO 
thinks  Is  proving  extremely  useful  in  pre- 
paring young  people  for  the  world  of  work  is 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  The  Impor- 
tance of  the  work  experience  obtained 
through  N.Y.C.  projects  becomes  clear  when 
seen  In  the  context  of  the  lack  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  open  to  these  youngsters. 
The  unemployment  rate  for  youth  16  to  21 
In  1966  was  almost  three  times  higher  than 
the  national  average  for  the  total  labor  force 
But  even  this  figure  tells  only  part  of  the 
story.  In  the  poverty  areas  of  our  major 
cities  teen-age  boys  had  a  Jobless  rate  of  25 
percent  and  teen-age  girls  of  23  percent 
However,  for  Negroes  In  the  areas  surveyed, 
unemployment  rates  In  March  1966  were  even 
higher.  "Teen-age  Negro  girls  had  a  Jobless 
rate  of  46  percent,  and  for  teen-age  Negro 
boys  It  waa  31  percent. 

Organized  labor  has  seen  this  program  m 
operation  A  number  of  unions  have  spon- 
sored N  Y  C.  programs.  These  unions  have 
been  greatly  Impressed  by  opportunities  that 
this  program  has  been  able  to  open  up  fcr 
these  young  people,  once  they  have  beeo 
given  help  In  overcoming  the  handicaps  o- 
inexperience,  lack  of  education,  and  lack  o. 
skills.  Probably  the  most  dramitlc  examp" 
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of  the  effectiveness  of  this  program  Is  the  one 
tn  Watts,  which  Is  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Watts  Labor  Community  Action  Com- 
mittee. The  Watts  Labor  Community  Action 
Committee  Is  a  nonprofit  organization  made 
up  of  eleven  unions  Including  the  Machln- 
iBts.  the  Building  Service  Employees,  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  the  United 
Rubber  Workers,  and  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers, among  others. 

The  WLCAC  developed  a  project  that  In- 
cludes programs  for  young  people  from  var- 
ious age  groups.  A  program  for  youngsters 
aged  7  through  13  was  called  the  Cadet 
Corps,  another  called  the  Community  Con- 
servation Corps  Included  the  14  and  15  year 
olds.  The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  ad- 
dressed Itself  to  youths  16  through  21  years 
of  age.  The  program  Is  funded  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  by  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  and  by  funds  from  the  unions. 

From  a  report  evaluating  the  work  of  the 
WLCAC  comes  the. following  quotation:  "The 
observation  of  crew  chiefs  who  have  worked 
with  the  Watts  area  youths  In  the  project 
since  Its  inception  In  summer  of  1966  Is  that 
there  has  been  a  tremendous  change  In  these 
young  people.  Their  attitude  toward  them- 
selves and.  consequently,  toward  the  staff  and 
also  visitors  to  the  program  are  markedly 
outgoing,  and  the  cussing  and  fighting  which 
were  common  occurrences  eight  months  ago 
are  an  exception  now."  Farther  on  in  the 
same  report,  we  find  this  paragraph;  "A  ma- 
jority of  the  N.Y.Ca  have  Indicated  an  in- 
terest in  receiving  more  than  a  salary — ^In 
being  trained  for  (1)  Jobs,  and  (2)  'leader- 
ship,' " 

Ted  Watklns,  formerly  an  active  trade 
unionist,  a  resident  of  Watts  and  the  direc- 
tor of  the  project,  said  recently:  "We  want 
to  make  these  young  guys  feel  they've  got'a 
role  to  play  as  men.  It's  amazing  to  see  the 
change  In  them — and  amazing  to  see  the 
change  In  the  adults  of  the  community,  too — 
they  used  to  be  afraid  of  these  kids. 

"Some  of  these  kids  were  the  looters,  they 
were  the  burners,  they  were  the  ones  who 
started  the  riot.  Now,  they  say  to  me,  'we 
don't  want  to  do  anything  In  this  community 
to  mess  it  up  no  more.'  Now,  they're  saying 
this  is  our  community,  this  Is  our  program." 

On  Wednesday,  July  12,  1967,  the  Los  An- 
gles Times,  a  newspaper  that  carmot  be  ac- 
cused of  being  pro-labor,  ran  an  editorial 
commending  the  WLCAC  as  "one  of  the  most 
useful  antl -poverty  programs  to  be  Inaug- 
urated for  the  Watts  area  In  recent  years." 

The  Central  Labor  Council  of  Alameda 
County.  AFL-CIO  (Oakland.  California),  Is 
the  sponsor  of  another  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  project.  A  three-phased  project.  It  Is 
Intended  to  give  400  youths  good  work  habits 
and  experience,  then  to  train  them  In  mar- 
ketable skills  and  finally  to  place  them  In 
^Jobs  at  decent  wages. 

The  East  Bay  Labor  Journal,  labor's  official 
newspaper  In  Alameda  County,  gives  the 
union's  reasons  for  sponsoring  this  project: 
"The  CLC  leaders  are  determined  to  make  the 
Labor  Council's  program  an  effective  contri- 
bution to  lowering  Oakland's  unemployment 
rate  among  teen-agers  and  easing  racial  ten- 
sion by  helping  youths  help  themselves.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  youths  In  the  pro- 
gram are  members  of  minority  groups. 

"But  Just  exposing  untrained  youths  to 
Job  training  won't  be  enough,  those  who 
planned  the  project  realized. 

"Many  of  the  youths  are  on  parole  or  pro- 
bation, and  all  are  school  drop-outs. 

"A  key  element  Is  to  restore  self-confidence 
destroyed  through  repeated  failures  since 
ewly  childhood." 

Organized  labor  Is  strongly  In  favor  of  this 
program.  Our  experience  with  It  Indicates 
that  It  has  been  efficiently  administered,  and 
Imaginatively  programed.  We  feel  that  this 
program  should  have  added  funds  for  fiscal 
1968  rather  than  have  Its  funds  reduced  more 
than  $50  million  as  requested  by  the  Admin- 


istration. The  N.Y.C,  like  Head  Start,  has 
been  one  of  the  "success"  stories  of  OEO.  It 
deserves  to  be  expanded. 

Organized  labor  has  developed  a  unique 
partnership  'with  OEO  In  connection  with  the 
training  of  union  members  for  active  service 
m  the  war  against  poverty.  In  three  pro- 
grams which  have  been  funded  by  OEO,  one 
In  Appalachla,  which  is  currently  In  opera- 
tion; another  in  the  New  England  States;  and 
a  third  In  Pennsylvania,  union  men  and 
women  are  being  given  trainlng..-^w">enable 
them  to  participate  in  the  OEQ'  program  In 
their  home  communities.  Usey  are  being 
given  si>eciflc  information  about  the  war  on 
poverty  and  its  programs.  They  are  being 
taught  how  to  help  citizens  groups  apply  for 
federal  funds  when  such  fimds  are  available 
to  meet  specific  local  problems.  They  are 
being  taught  the  skills  needed  to  help  poor 
people  get  together  in  their  neighborhoods 
to  discuss  and  seek  solutions  to  their  prob- 
lems. They  will  also  train  other  union  mem- 
bers for  active  participation  in  community 
action  programs. 

In  the  Appalachian  region  where  104  of  the 
tuiionlsts  have  completed  their  training 
course,  these  men  and  women  have  gone 
back  home  and  provided  a  leavening  In  the 
community  for  citizen  action  through  Com- 
munity Action  agencies.  We  can  look  for  sim- 
ilar results  from  the  New  England  and  the 
Pennsylvania  projects.  We  feel  that  these 
projects,  by  injecting  trained  and  dedicated 
people  into  the  Community  Action  Program, 
will  be  of  invaluable  help  in  carrying  for- 
ward local  action  In  the  anti-poverty  war. 

In  1964,  President  Meany  heartily  endorsed 
the  provision  which  called  for  federal  assist- 
ance up  to  90  percent  of  funding  for  local 
Conununlty  Action  Programs.  The  experi- 
ence of  local  labor  leaders  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  literally  hundreds  of  local  GAP 
agencies,  emphasizes  the  validity  of  our  sup- 
port of  the  90  percent  federal  contribution. 

Unfortunately,  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1966  call  for  the  lowering  of 
federal  contribution  to  Community  Action 
Programs  from  the  present  90  percent  level 
to  80  percent  after  June  30,  1967.  This 
amounts  to  a  100  percent  Increase  for  local 
communities  wishing  to  participate  in  Com- 
munity Action  Programs.  Such  an  increased 
local  oontrlbution  would  create  a  severe  hard- 
ship for  the  poorer  urban  communities,  for 
many  rural  areas  and  for  many  smaller 
commimitiee.  For  the  larger  cities  with  many 
poor  neighborhoods,  this  increase  would 
severely  limit  the  residents  of  these  poverty 
areas  from  developing  new  and  needed  pro- 
grams. 

As  we  have  already  indicated,  the  Commu- 
nity Action  Programs  are  an  essential  com- 
ponent of  the  war  on  poverty  offering  the 
opportunity  for  involvement  to  all  sectors 
of  the  community  including  the  poor.  If  the 
Community  Action  Program  is  to  maintain 
Its  catalytic  effect;  if  it  is  to  continue  to 
create  greater  responsiveness  to  the  needs  of 
the  poor  in  the  local  oommunlty,  then  it  is 
essential  that  the  persent  level  of  federal 
contribution  to  local  programs  be  maintained. 

We  urge  this  Committee  to  restore  the 
90  percent  federal  oontrlbution  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Amendments  of  1967. 

Innovation  in  programming,  new  and  bet- 
ter ways  of  helping  the  poor  break  the  pov- 
erty cycle  are  essential  if  the  war  on  poverty 
is  to  achieve  its  purpose.  To  meet  this  need 
adequate  funds  are  required  for  demonstra- 
tion and  research  purptoees. 

We  are  happy  to  support  the  Administra- 
tion's recommendation  to  increase  the 
amount  of  funds  available  for  demonstration 
and  research  ptirposes  under  the  Community 
Action  Programs  from  6  percent  to  10  per- 
cent. We  urge  favorable  action  on  this  re- 
quest by  this  Committee. 

One  proposal  for  amending  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  not  Included  in 
the  bill  under  consideration.  This  is  a  pro- 


posal that  seeks  to  provide  $60  million  for 
day-care  services.  The  proposal  would  give 
preference  to  children  from  families  on  wel- 
fare In  which  a  parent  chooses  to  undertake 
education,  training  or  employment.  It 
further  mandates  maximum  use  of  welfare 
recipients  as  sub-professional  personnel  In 
the  staffing  of  these  day-care  facilities. 

This  measure  may  well  provide  another 
way  to  reduce  dependency  on  public  welfare 
and  we  support  this  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

While  substantial  gains  against  poverty 
have  been  recorded,  we  know  now  that  the 
eradication  of  poverty  will  not  be  achieved 
overnight. 

I  believe  we  all  recognize  now  that  we  have 
to  plan  for  a  long  war.  In  light  of  this,  we 
strongly  urge  that  the  authorization  for  the 
anti -poverty  program  be  made  for  more  than 
one  year  and  certainly  no  less  than  two  years. 
This  will  permit  OEO  to  plan  more  realis- 
tically both  operationally  and  in  program 
terms.  We  don't  need  an  annual  war  of  nerves 
in  the  war  on  poverty. 

To  win  the  war  on  poverty,  much  more 
needs  to  be  done.  If  more  Is  to  be  done,  more 
money  is  essential.  The  war  on  poverty 
should  be  expanded.  The  proven  programs 
should  be  extended.  New  programs  should  be 
developed  to  meet  unmet  needs.  The  Ad- 
ministration's request  for  fiscal  1968  for  $2.06 
billion  represents  a  small  step  forward.  But  it 
is  not  enough.  In  the  face  of  32  million  per- 
sons living  b"elow  the  poverty  level,  this 
amount  is  woefully  Inadequate.  More  money 
is  needed  to  expand  such  proven  programs 
as  Job  Corps  and  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  more  money  Is  needed  for  the  Com- 
munity Action  Program,  for  VISTA,  for  mi- 
grant programs.  The  great  need  is  to  press 
the  war  on  poverty  with  greater  urgency  on 
all  fronts  and  with  increased  funds  If  we 
are  to  move  the  poor  from  their  Intolerable 
condition. 

In  our  Judgment  we  can  fulfill  our  com- 
mitments In  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  over- 
seas, and  at  the  same  time,  support  the  war 
on  poverty  more  adequately  than  we  are 
doing  now.  The  resources  proposed  for  allo- 
cation to  the  war  on  poverty  are  alttfgether 
Inadequate  In  terms  of  both  the  need  and 
our  capabilities. 

The  war  on  poverty  has  stirred  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  the  poor  all  over  America. 
The  bright  promise  of  a  better  Ufe  has  given 
hope  to  millions  and  already  for  thousands, 
Indeed  tens  of  thousands,  this  promise  has 
become  a  reality. 

For  the  millions  who  are  still  trapped  in 
the  mire  of  poverty,  this  bright  promise  must 
not  be  allowed  to  be  extinguished.  These  citi- 
zens who  have  found  new  hoj>e  must  be  en- 
couraged to  continue  their  efforts  to  build 
a  better  life  for  themselves. 

We  have  all  been  distressed  by  the  sorry 
roll  call  of  American  cities  torn  by  the  riots 
of  the  past  few  weeks.  We  certainly  do  not 
condone  these  riots.  Stemming,  as  they  do. 
from  the  conditions  which  exist  In  our  urban 
ghettos,  we  feel  there  Is  added  urgency  for 
more  adequate  support  for  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. Our  urban  ghettos  require  a  whole 
arsenal  of  programs  to  help  people  overcome 
the  handicaps  of  poverty.  The  present  level 
of  OEO  financing  is  certainly  not  adequate 
to  meet  the  needs  that  exist  in  our  centers 
of  urban  poverty. 

We,  therefore,  urge  that  the  level  of  fund- 
ing for  OEO  be  raised  substantially  to  enable 
it  to  reach  greater  numbers  of  the  p>oor. 

President  Meany  said  In  his  1964  testi- 
mony; '"When  this  country,  through  the  Con- 
gress, appropriates  money  for  education,  for 
health,  for  the  services  and  facilities  the 
people  need — yes,  and  for  the  Jobs  that  result 
from  all  these — It  Is  making  the  best  of  all 
possible  Investments. 

"We  are  here  to  lu-ge  you  to  expand  this 
investment,  an  Investment  aimed  at  ending 
poverty  In  America." 
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Today,  based  on  the  experience  of  more 
than  two  and  a  half  years,  we  repeat  our 
request  wUh  even  f^reater  emphasis,  "let  us 
expand  this  invesmen*   ' 


NEED  FOR  STRONG   MEAT   INSPEC- 
TION LEGISLATION 

Mr  FOLEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addre.ss  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  FOLEY  Mr  Speaker  Andrew  J 
Biemiller.  former  Member  of  Congress 
from  Wisconsin,  now  director  of  the 
AFL-CIO  Department  of  Legislation,  re- 
cently told  the  Subcommittee  on  Live- 
stock and  Grains,  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  that  the  AEL-CIO 
asks  for  approval  of  strong  effective 
meat  Inspection  legislation. 

So  that  we  may  all  con.sider  Mr.  Bie- 
miller's  arguments.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent. Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  text  of  his 
statement,  appear  m  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

STATrSUENT  OF  ANDREW  J  BiFMIMER,  DI- 
RECTOR or  Lecislation.  Amfrican  Fed- 
eration   OF    Labor    a.nd    Congress    or    In- 

DL-ST»IAt,         OKGANtZATIONS  BEFORE         THE 

SUBCoMMrrrEE  on  Livestock  <nd  Orains. 
or  THE  HovsE  Committee  on  Agricilt're. 
Concerning  Meat  Inspection  Legislation, 
JULT  19.  1967 

My  name  is  Andrew  J  BiemlUer  and  I  am 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Legislation  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  OrganUatlons.  a  federa- 
tion of  129  national  and  Internationa!  labor 
unions  representing  some  13.500.UOO  workers 
and  their  families 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present 
our  views  on  the  compelling  need  to  increase 
the  coverage  of  and  otherwise  improve  fed- 
eral meat  inspection  legislation  Because  of 
the  Importance  of  meat  m  the  diet  of  all 
Americans,  we  consider  this  legislation  of 
the  greatest  Imporumce  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  our  members  as  It  Is  to  all  con- 
sumers. 

As  recently  as  last  February,  the  AFL-CIO 
Executive  Council  called  for  the  "Inspec- 
tion for  wholesomeness  and  cleanliness  of  ail 
meat  and  poultry,  whether  or  not  the  meat 
crosses  interstate  lines  '  We  regret  that  some 
of  the  legislation  before  you.  especially  In- 
cluding the  bill  propcsed  by  the  US  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  would  not  accomplish 
this  objective 

The  fact  is  tha'  virtually  all  Americans 
firmly  believe  that  ill  the  meat  and  meat 
products  they  buy  have  been  inspected  by 
the  federal  government  They  believe  that 
they  are  bein<  fvillv  protected  Of  course, 
they  are  not  fully  protected  and  they  are 
being  deluded  into  a  feeling  of  false  security 
Actually,  some  15  f)ercent  of  all  meat 
slaughtered  in  the  nation  and  some  25  per- 
cent of  all  meat  products  processed  are  not 
federally  Insfjected  Some  of  this  production 
undergoes  state  inspection,  but  even  the 
best  state  programs  when  they  exist,  leave 
something  to  be  deslretl 

Also  distressing  is  the  fact  that  the  Meat 
Inspection  Act  does  not  p>ermlt  adequate 
regulation  in  many  arc.xs  where  the  Interests 
of  the  con.sumer  U  deeply  Involved  You  have 
heard  testimony  from  the  .Agriculture  De- 
partment on  these  points.  The  nped  for  mod- 
ernization of  this  60-year-old  law  Is  totally 
apparent. 


This.  Mr  Chairman.  Is  not  .in  .v  iclemlc 
issue.  Serious  illness  can  be  caused  by  un- 
wholesome and  unclean  meat  The  consumer 
Is  being  bilked  into  paying  normal  prices  for 
some  meat  which  came  from  sick  animals 
and  even  from  animals  which  died  from 
causes  other  than  slaughter 

Scandals,  especially  concerning  meat  which 
has  been  processed  Into  meat  products,  have 
occurred  in  recent  years  Potentially  danger- 
ous situations  concerning  Insecticide  residues 
in  meat  have  developed  New  means  of  hiui- 
dllng  meat  animals  and  processing  meat,  un- 
foreseen 61  years  ago,  are  creating  problems 
which  the  1906  Meat  Inspection  Act  simply 
does  not  cover 

The  Apir  CIO  firmly  believes  that  the  con- 
sumer has  a  right  to  realize  his  expectation 
He  has  the  right  actually  to  get  the  full  pro- 
tection which  he  believes  he  now  has  He  has 
the  right  to  expect  his  government  to  assure 
the  health  and  safety  of  his  family  concern- 
ing this  important  food  Item  especially 
when  so  much  publicity  has  been  l.ssued  by 
the  government  and  the  industry  concerning 
the  safeguards  available 

We  therefore  urge  that  federal  meat  in- 
spection cover  all  plants  which  are  In  or 
affect  interstate  commerce  We  are  not  Im- 
pressed by  arguments  that  such  a  proposil 
invades  state  rights.  That  Issue  was  decided 
long  ago  by  the  Congress  and  the  courts  In 
other  legislation  and  raising  It  now  is  un- 
realistic at  best 

Certainly.  Congress  will  not  tell  a  mother 
that  her  children  ran  become  ill  because 
meat  inspection  legislation  places  a  plant  In 
intrastate  commerce  when  that  very  factory 
Is  considered  In  interstate  commerce  under 
a  host  of  other  existing  legislation  Certainly, 
a  1906  decision  of  what  Is  and  whixt  is  not  In 
Interstate  commerce  can  not  be  considered 
sacred  when  the  health  of  thousands  of  con- 
sumers Is  Involved 

We  therefore  virge  that  the  Subcommittee 
approve  the  coverage  provisions  of  H  R.  1314 
the  bill  sponsored  by  Rep  Neal  Smith  This 
measure  establishes  no  new  determination  of 
interstate  commerce  On  the  contrary,  every 
single  meat  plant  already  uses  these  specific 
provisions  as  the  test  of  whether  or  not  It  is 
covered  by  the  federal  labor  laws 

We  regret  that  H  R  6168  does  not  provide 
an  extension  of  coverage  for  slaughtering  and 
processing  lnsp)ection.  It  would  continue  the 
dependence  on  state  governments,  which  we 
consider  Inadequate  dependence. 

We  also  regret  other  weaknesses  In  the  bill, 
such  as  the  provision  that  state  Inspection 
programs  will  be  subsidized  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  their  costs  if  they  merely  meet  the 
undefined  standard  that  they  be  "consistent 
with"  the  federal  program 

Even  more  regrettable  is  the  position  taken 
by  the  meat  packing  industry's  trade  associ- 
ations and  the  National  Association  of  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture  They  have  pro- 
posed amendments  which  would  weaken  an 
already  weak  bill  to  the  point  of  meaning- 
lessness. 

For  example,  these  amendments  would  re- 
quire only  that  state  programs  be  "compara- 
ble to"  the  federal  program  to  get  subsidies 
One  might  consider  the  amendments  to  be 
a  bargain  basement  proposal  for  inspection 
like  the  »2  49  price  tag  for  a  «4  00  "com- 
parable value  " 

But  there  must  be  no  bargain  basement 
gimmicks  when  the  health  of  Americans  Is 
concerned 

We  fr.inkly  believe  that  many  of  the 
amendments  of  the  meat  packing  industry 
and  the  NASD.A  would  be  a  hoax  on  the  con- 
sumer They  would  compound  in  the  con- 
sumers' minds  the  present  Illusions  about 
protections 

These  hearings  nnd  the  ensuing  Congres- 
sional activity  concerning  meat  Inspection 
legislation  will  inform  many  consumers  on 
the  missing  links  In  meat  Inspection.  The 
meat  packing  and  NASDA  amendments 
would  give  the  Impression  that  new  protec- 


tion has  been  pro.ided  when  in  actual  fact 
very  Utle  new  would  h.ive  been    idded 

The  AFl^CIO  will  not  be  a  party  uj  such 
a  hoax.  We  therefore  urge  this  Committee,  lu 
parent  body  and  the  House,  itself,  to  approve 
strong,  effective  meat  Inspection  legislation 
Including  the  coverage  provisions  of  HR 
1314.  We  and  our  affiliates  shall  do  all  we  car. 
to  support  and  win  such  legislation. 

Con.sumer  protection  is  one  of  the  md'or 
goals  of  the  labor  movement.  And  the  as- 
surance of  a  virtually  totally  safe  and  health- 
ful meat  supply  is  a  vital  factor  In  that 
goal 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  PLAN  FOR  THE 
REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  GOV- 
ERNMENT OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimou.s  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
Monday  of  this  week  our  colleague.  John 
Erlenborn.  introduced  Hou.'^e  Joint  Res- 
olution 740  which  would  extend  the  time 
limitation  for  conm-essional  action  on 
the  Pre.sident's  Reorpanization  Plan  No 
3  for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  resolution  provides  for  an 
additional  60  day.s — or  a  total  of  120 
days — between  the  time  the  plan  was 
transmitted  to  Congre.ss  and  the  date  it 
would  go  into  effect  unless  denied  by 
Congress. 

Much  publicity  has  been  given  to  the 
fact  that,  if  Congre.ss  does  not  reject  the 
President's  plan,  it  will  iio  into  effect  on 
August  10 — just  2  weeks  from  tomorrow 
It  ha^  become  apparent  to  me.  and  to 
other  of  our  colleaKues,  that  the  60  days 
provided  by  law  have  been  too  few  to  al- 
low an  adequate  study  and  firm  conclu- 
sions of  the  kind  of  let^islation  proposed 
by  the  President  for  reorganization  of 
the  complex  uovernment  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict has  not  been  reorcanizod  in  the  past 
60  years.  Is  it  de.sirable  that  we  now  limit 
coitsideration  of  an  unamendable  pro- 
posal to  only  60  days? 

I  have  introduced  an  alternative.  H.R. 
11555.  to  the  Fresident's  plan,  feeline 
that  plan  No  3  is  not  capable  of  fulfilling 
many  requirements  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  Am.onsr  these  re- 
quirements are  respon.siveness  to  the 
citizenry,  decisiveness,  and  efficiency. 
Each  of  our  colleagues  has  received  a  let- 
ter from  me  today  outlining  my  bill  along 
with  a  complete  analy.sis  which  details 
the  provi.sions  of  the  propo.sal. 

I  must  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I 
have  offered  my  alternative  based  on  a 
strong  personal  belief  that  it  will  pro- 
vide a  far  betU^r  orL;anization  for  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  and  challenges  oi 
administerins  this  city  of  800.000  resi- 
dent.s — our  Nation's  Capital.  My  plan  is 
not  parti-san  and  I  do  not  claim  perfec- 
tion for  it.  It  endeavors  to  encompass  the 
features  of  many  legislative  proposals 
previously  made  and  suggestions  arising 
fi-om  the  hearings  on  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3  held  in  both  the  Government 
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Operations  and  House  District  Commit- 
tees. 

It  is  a  plan  designed  to  provide  many 
basic  improvements  in  the  present  gov- 
ernmental design  while  preserving  and 
protecting  the  special  interest  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  in  our  Federal 
City.  And  my  plan  for  resolving  the  com- 
plex problems  of  city  government  is 
amendable. 

I  am  pleased  and  gratified  that  the 
esteemed  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Honorable  John  L.  McMillan,  has 
agreed  to  hold  hearings  before  his  com- 
mittee to  explore  the  relative  merits  of 
H.R.  11555  and  other  alternate  plans 
which  have,  or  will  be,  offered. 

The  chairman  has  informed  me  that 
hearings  will  be  scheduled  for  later  this 
week  or  early  next  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  clear  that, 
with  the  promise  of  hearings  on  the  sev- 
eral reasonable  alternatives  to  the  un- 
amendable Reorganization  Plan  No.  3, 
the  requested  extension  is  necessary  if 
we  in  the  House  are  to  satisfy  ourselves 
that  we  have  acted  in  the  best  interests 
of  good  government  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  work  the  will  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  legislative  process. 

I  have  written  to  the  President  today 
urging  him  to  support  the  60-day  exten- 
sion, and  I  have  asked  him  to  advise 
his  leadership  in  Congress  of  his  supE>ort 
of  the  Erlenborn  resolution.  May  I  point 
out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if.  at  the  end  of 
an  additional  60  days,  the  House  is  not 
presented  with  a  superior  reorganiza- 
tion plan,  the  President's  plan  could  still 
be  implemented  if  that  is  the  will  of  the 
Congress. 

I  urge  your  support,  and  the  support 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House,  for  House 
Joint  Resolution  740. 1  urge  that  this  re- 
quest for  adequate  time  be  honored. 
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REORGANIZATION   PLAN   FOR   THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
add  my  endorsement  to  the  statement 
that  has  been  made  by  my  colleague. 

The  length  of  time  that  we  have  had 
to  consider  the  reorganization  plan  is  too 
limited  for  us  to  do  a  good  job. 

I  might  also  point  out  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  will  produfce  a  re- 
organization plan  of  its  own,  that  has 
merit,  that  meets  some  of  the  problems 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  hope  the 
President  and  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  and  the  Congress  will 
give  us  ample  time  to  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  plan  before  us. 


1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Attorney 
General  is  the  chief  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer of  the  United  States.  He  has  work- 
ing under  his  direction  the  FBI,  all  Dep- 
uty U.S.  Attorneys  General,  all  district 
attorneys,  and  deputy  district  attorneys, 
all  U.S.  marshals  and  deputy  marshals. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  should  now  be  aware  that  in  many 
sections  of  the  United  States,  there  is 
rioting,  pillaging,  arson,  and  murder.  It 
is  a  state  of  insurrection,  directed  and 
encouraged  by  known  enemies  of  the 
United  States,  generally  operating  with 
impunity. 

I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
U.S.  Attorney  General  just  one  instance 
of  which  he  is  well  aware  if  he  has  been 
reading  the  papers  or  viewing  television 
or  listening  to  thq  radio.  Stokely  Car- 
michael  has  violated  the  law  many 
times:  he  is  now  Illegally  in  Cuba,  to  plan 
guerrilla  warfare  against  the  United 
States,  in  company  with  Fidel  Castro. 

I  suggest  to  the  Attorney  General  that 
he  read  lectlon  1544,  title  18,  of  the 
United  States  Code.  The  second  para- 
graph and  penalty  clause  are  as  follows : 

Whoever  willfully  and  knowingly  uses  or 
attempts  to  use  any  passport  In  violation  of 
the  conditions  or  restrictions  therein  con- 
tained, or  of  the  rules  prescribed  pursuant 
to  the  laws  regulating  the  issuance  of  pass- 
ports. .  . 

Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 
(June  25,  1948,  ch.  645,  62  Stat.  771.)        , 

The  travel  ban  to  Cuba  was  published 
in  Public  Notice  No.  257  in  the  Federal 
Register  on  Thursday,  March  16,  1967,  by 
authority  of  Executive  Order  No.  11295. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Attorney  General 
will  say  that  the  courts  will  not  enforce 
this  ban  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
written. 

The  Attorney  General  has  not  sug- 
gested to  Congress  laws  in  this  regard 
which  he  believes  can  be  enforced.  His 
office  even  testified  against  the  recently- 
passed  antiriot  bill,  which  passed  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  347  to  70.  It  is  his 
solemn  duty  and  responsibility  to  be  sug- 
gesting laws  which  he  can  and  will  en- 
force to  stop  growing  insurrection  Inside 
America  and  take  action  against  those 
who  travel  abroad  to  plot  against  us.  As 
yet,  for  reasons  diflScult  to  surmise,  he 
has  shown  a  minimum  of  Interest  in  this 
field.  The  public  demands  action  and  is 
waiting  to  see  what  course  he  will  take. 


THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  EN- 
FORCE THE  LAW 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 


RIOTS  AND  LAWLESSNESS 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  join  ray  colleagues  and  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  are  alarmed  and 
dismayed  over  the  massive  outbreak  of 


racial  insurrection  in  the  past  few  weeks. 
To  me,  it  is  inconceivable  that  such  law- 
lessness and  complete  disregard  for  hu- 
man safety  could  explode  so  violently  in 
a  country  which  prides  itself  on  being  a 
nation  of  laws. 

I  believe  it  has  become  crystal  clear 
that  a  young,  militant  group  of  former 
civil  rights  advocates  and  workers  who 
once  embraced  nonviolence  has  now 
tm-ned  to  violence.  Twenty  nine  major 
riots  and  a  host  of  lesser  racial  outbursts, 
all  in  different  urban  centers,  and  all  in 
less  than  ^years.  does  not  just  happen. 
What  we  are  faced  with  is  a  minority 
frustration  grown  so  great,  shared  by  so 
many,  and  concentrated  in  the  smallest 
of  geographical  subdivisions,  that  riots 
can  and  are  being  deliberately  and  in- 
tentionally ignited  with  relative  ease. 
These  hard  core  instigators,  in  my  judg- 
ment, have  grown  so  bitter  over  their 
seeming  failure  to  achieve  true  equality 
through  nonviolence  that  they  have 
decided  to  "Get  Whitey"  instead.  In  the 
past  few  weeks,  their  role  in  major  riots 
has  become  well  known.  They  give 
speeches  urging  Negroes  to  "fight  back." 
They  throw  the  first  fire  bombs  into 
stores  and  dwellings,  and  they  snipe  at 
police  and  soldiers,  caring  not,  in  their 
bitterness,  .whether  they  hit  "'WTiitey," 
other  Negroes,  or  innocent  women,  chil- 
dren, and  bystanders. 

Once  started,  a  riot  needs  no  further 
leadership  or  direction  to  attain  the  de- 
sired goal  especially  if  some  incident  can, 
temporarily  at  least,  be  made  to  appear 
as  police  brutality.  The  cover  of  Life 
magazine  this  week  carries  a  color  photo 
of  a  young  Negro  child  sprawled  on  a 
sidewalk  in  Newark— the  victim  of  stray 
pellets  from  a  police  riot  gun.  At  the 
height  of  a  riot,  such  a  scene  can,  indeed, 
inflame  those  caught  up  In  the  mayhem 
about  them. 

These  riots,  with  their  senseless  kill- 
ings and  needless  injuries,  have  set  back 
the  civil  rights  cause  at  least  25  years 
and,  in  the  final  analysis,  only  serve  to 
breed  new  racial  antagonism  between 
the  races.  They  have  severely  hampered 
those  of  us  who  have  worked  for  mean- 
ingful civil  rights  programs.  They  have 
hampered  the  good  works  and  over- 
shadowed tile  many  accomplishments  of 
responsible  Negro  leaders  and  spokes- 
men. And,  most  important  of  all,  they 
have  spawned  a  new  and  threatening 
form  of  social  insurrection  in  America 
which  must  be  crushed  immediately  if 
we  are  to  remain  a  nation  of  laws. 

I  strongly  support  the  creation  of  a 
special  joint  investigating  committee 
comprised  of  qualified  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  to  thorougWy  go  into 
the  facts  and  circumstances  surroimd- 
ing  these  riots.  I  believe  such  investiga- 
tion should  commence  immediately  be- 
fore the  flames  of  Newark  and  Etetroit 
have  died  out  completely.  In  the  interim, 
I  call  on  the  President  to  initiate  strong 
executive  leadership  using  all  the  means 
available  to  him,  to  crush  this  wanton 
rebellion  before  it  Is  too  late. 

On  the  matter  of  social  injustices,  the 
approaches  and  recommended  solutions 
must  be  carefully  evaluated.  Our  many 
problems  demand  the  attention  of  the 
entire  American  society— public,  private, 
and  independent  sectors  alike.  However, 
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with  these  violent  disruptions  throughout 
the  country.  I  submit  that  our  civic  and 
pohtlcal  leadership  would  be  well  advised 
to  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  the  philos- 
ophy tmd  administration  of  prosrams 
now  in  existence  I  sincerely  believe  a  new 
direction,  attitude,  and  approach  is 
needed. 

Here  in  Washington,  evidence  is 
mounting  that  officials  fear  a  not  of  ma- 
jor proportions  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
in  the  near  future.  Riot  squads  are  being 
trained  in  the  use  of  tear  gas  and  auto- 
matic weapons.  They  are  to  be  on  standby 
for  duty  in  August.  Those  who  follow  the 
movements  of  racial  rabble-rousers 
around  the  country  are  worried  that 
Washington.  DC  .  will  see  some  of  the 
hottest  days  of  a  "long,  hot  summer  " 

The  prime  question  of  the  hour  that 
demands  an  answer  is.  What  is  the  rela- 
tionship between  Stokely  Carmichaels 
call  for  guerrilla  warfare  from  Commu- 
nist Cuba  and  the  outbreak  of  racial  riots 
in  major  American  cities''  Again.  I  say, 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  civil  rights. 
We  in  Congress  and  the  American  people 
have  a  right  to  know  what  is  going  on 
and  who,  In  fact,  is  behind  these  riots 
If  they  are  Communist  Inspired,  let  us 
find  out  and  act  accordingly  and  swiftly 
to  "nip  this  thing  in  the  bud  " 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  bravery  and  dedication  of 
the  underpaid  and  unappreciated  police 
in  our  major  cities.  They  have  had  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  this  insidious  may- 
hem, tolerate  the  most  vile  abuse,  and 
face  death  and  serious  Injury  in  trying 
to  do  their  duty.  As  a  nation,  we  owe 
these  unsung  protectors  of  law  and  order 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  and  the  fullest 
measure  of  our  support. 

No  government  has  ever  tolerated  in- 
surrection and  survived  Unless  checked 
immediately  and  forcibly,  it  could  well 
lead  to  urban  and  social  decay  of  such 
magnitude  that  we  risk  the  threat  of 
national  destruction  from  within  our 
own  borders.  These  riots,  Mr.  Speaker, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  civil  rights.  This 
is  open  rebellion  sparked  by  hatred  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  more  hatred 
and  in  the  end,  outright  anarchy.  It  must 
be  stopped  now 


SCIENCE    PARK    WILL    MEET    NEED 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
brightest  academic  undertakings  in 
many  years  is  being  planned  In  central 
Texas  by  the  University  of  Texas,  the 
State  of  Texas,  and  the  residents  of 
Smithville.  Tex. 

The  project  involves  the  establishiment 
of  a  science  park  on  a  1,700-acre  tract  of 
land  near  Smithville.  This  unique  pro- 
posal has  met  with  a  good  deal  of  success 
In  the  planning  stages,  and  every  sign 
indicates  that  the  establishment  of  this 
center  will  be  an  asset  to  not  only  the 
Immediate  area  but  to  scholarly  efforts  in 
the  entire  Nation. 


At  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert  into 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
Houston,  Tex..  Post  which  describes  the 
proposed  park ; 

I  Prom  the  Houston  Post.  July  5.  19671 
Science  Park  Will  Meet  Need 
As  the  frantic  pace,  pressures  and  confu- 
sion of  modern  life  increase,  clearheaded 
thinking  becomes  ever  more  important  ajid 
ever  more  difficult  It  Is  becoming  harder  and 
harder  for  the  ordinary  person  to  find  a  lime 
and  a  place  lo  engage  in  realiy  serious 
thought.  There  are  too  many  interruptions 
and  distractions,  and  t<Jo  many  people  want- 
ing to  do  his  thinking  for  him 

Although  the  ordinary  citizen  may  be  able 
to  get  by  with  a  minimum  of  thinking,  liv- 
ing hedonlstlcaliy  and  responding  lo  the 
physical  stimuli  of  his  environment  more 
;.r  less  instinctively,  it  Is  vitally  necessary 
thai  somebody  do  the  thinking  required  to 
kee:)  the  mechanistic  s.:>clety  functioning 
smoothly  As  a  result,  greater  and  greater 
dependence  is  being  placed  upon  a  relatively 
small  number  of  scientists,  researchers,  seri- 
ous students  and  profe.sslonal  .specialist,  who 
become  consultants  of  one  kind  or  another. 
They  are  of  course,  caught  up  in  the  same 
hectic  pace,  pressures  and  confusion  as  ev- 
eryone else,  and  if  they  are  to  perform  their 
increasingly  vital  function  of  thought  and 
study.  II  Is  necessary  that  they  have  places 
to  which  they  can  escape  to  engage  In  these 
activities  Seclusi.in  and  serenity  of  atmos- 
phere are  of  the  utmost  importance 

For  this  reason,  the  plans  now  beginning 
to  take  shape  for  converting  the  Buescher 
State  Park  near  Smithville  into  a  1.700-acre 
"science  park  '  are  as  sound  as  they  are 
appealing  What  the  backers  of  the  Idea  have 
In  mind  is  a  retreat-type  area  to  which  full- 
time  and  part-time  researchers,  college  stu- 
dents and  others  interested  In  anything  from 
think"  sessions  to  concentrated  investlga- 
Uons  could  go  to  work  and  study 

Dr  R.  Lee  Clark,  director  and  surgeon-ln- 
chlef  of  the  M  D  Anderson  Hospital  and 
Tumor  Institute  at  HLiuaUin.  envisions  a 
complex  of  research  study,  teaching  and 
recreational  facilities  In  this  sclentlftcally  at- 
tractive Lost  Pines  ■  area  of  Central  Texas. 
The  land  Is  being  given  to  the  University  of 
Texas  for  development  as  a  science  park." 
It  Is  expected  that  in  time  many  studies  con- 
cerned with  various  aspects  of  man's  natural 
environment  and  his  relationship  to  that 
environment  will  be  undertaken  here  Al- 
most e\ery  area  of  natural  science  would  be 
embraced. 

The  planning  has  barely  begun,  and  the 
planners  are  limited  only  by  their  own  imag- 
inations In  determining  the  uses  to  which  the 
land  will  be  put  in  the  future  It  is  to  be 
hop>ed,  however,  that  the  emphasis  never  will 
be  taken  from  the  word  "park  "  Whatever  lA 
planned  and  devel'>ped  there  should  en- 
deavor, while  pr^ivldlng  essentl.il  creature 
comforts  and  whatever  Is  required  for  the 
work  to  be  d  me.  to  preserve  the  primitive 
n.^uire    of    the    area. 

An  effort  should  be  madt  to  preserve,  main- 
tain .ind  even  intensify  the  commvinlon  be- 
tween m.in  and  nature  .\x  the  state  becomes 
more  urbanized  and  industrialized  and  its 
universities  tend  to  become  swarming  bee- 
hives of  multitudinous  activities,  there  will 
be  increased  need  for  retreats  of  this  kind 
to  which  scientists  and  thinkers  can  escape, 
engaging  In  their  very  vital  activities  in  a 
peaceful  atmosphere  where  a  rapport  nature 
is  possible 

A  'science  park"  of  the  kind  proposed  wtU 
be>  needed  Increasingly  as  lime  g'oes  on.  and 
It  Is  gratifying  that  the  need  is  being  recog- 
nized and  steps  being  taken  to  meet  It 

But  what  about  the  plain,  ordinary  citizen 
who  from  time  to  time  might  want  to  en- 
gage in  some  heavy  thinking,  even  though  It 
may  not  be  viul?  In  all  the  plaanlng.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  his  needs  will  not  be  over- 


looked. A  few  "think  tanks"  for  his  use. 
pleasure  and  benefit  might  help  to  keep  ui 
from  becoming  totally  dependent  upon  a 
handful  of  professional  thinkers. 


A    CHANGE    OF    THOUGHT    ABOUT 
RATS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
Members  who  voted  against  the  rule  for 
the  consideration  of  the  rat  control,  and 
extermination  bill,  particularly  those 
who  may  have  honestly  believed  that  the 
bin  was  a  mere  cause  for  laughter,  may 
have  mls.sed  seeing  the  provocative  article 
In  yesterday  s  Washington  Post,  entitled 
"The  Rats  Come  Every  Night."  So,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  serve  to  bring  about  a 
change  of  thinking  on  the  Important 
matter,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  In- 
clude the  article  In  the  Record  with  my 
remarks: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  25,  1967] 
Harlem's  Endless  Battle:    The  Rats  Comi 
Every  Nioht 

(By  Jimmy  Breslln) 

Nfw  York. — At  eight  o'clock  at  night,  the 
rats  come  up  from  the  spaces  around  the 
sewer  pipes  under  the  boUer  room  where  they 
have  slept  all  day.  They  cling  to  the  big 
rusted  pipe  and  come  up  Into  the  boiler  room 
and  then  they  start  up  the  pipes  which  axe 
Inside  the  walls  of  the  flve-story  tenement. 
The  rats  come  for  food  and  water  In  the 
apartments  where  the  people  live. 

As  the  rats  crawled  through  the  building, 
many  of  the  people  who  live  at  220  East  111th 
St  In  the  part  of  New  York  called  East  Har- 
lem were  out  on  the  sidewalk  Many  of  them 
talked  a'oout  the  trouble  of  the  night  before, 
when  a  man  with  a  knife  was  killed  by  a  cop 
up  at  the  corner 

The  neighborhood  made  the  first  motion* 
toward  a  riot,  then  stopped  when  Mayor 
Lindsay  arrived  and  plunged  into  the  crowd. 
Now.  two  games  of  dice  were  played  by  men 
standing  in  seml-clrcles  around  the  bottom 
of  the  stoop.  Four  men  sat  on  milk  boxe* 
around  a  card  table  playing  dominoes.  Pedro 
Perdomo.  in  a  yellow  p>olo  shirt  and  floppy 
field  worker's  hat.  sat  on  a  car  fender  and 
pounded  a  bongo  drum  held  between  his 
knees. 

"Y&ie,  yare."  he  sang  out 

'•Caro,"  four  people  yelled  back 

TAKES  OFT  SHOE 

Upstairs.  In  apartment  three  on  the  third 
floor.  Cathy  Marrero  shrieked.  Her  husband 
Ebro  broke  In  a  smile.  They  had  Just  chased 
two  rats  from  under  the  kitchen  sink  and  the 
rats  had  run  Into  the  bathroom  and  Ebro  had 
slanuned  the  door  on  them.  Now,  Ebro  said, 
Now  I  have  them.  The  rats  always  stay  In  the 
bathroom,  licking  water  from  the  tub.  They 
never  crawl  out  of  the  room.  Ebro  bent  down 
and  took  off  his  left  shoe. 

"Ha,"  he  said. 

"Here,"  his  wife  said.  She  handed  him  » 
flatlron.  Ebro  shook  his  head  no.  He  held 
the  Shoe  up  In  his  right  hand  and  opened 
the  bathroom  door  slowly,  and  slid  Inside 
He  slammed  the  door  behind  him.  He  began 
shouting.  "Ho,  ha.  ho."  while  he  beat  the 
two  rats  In  the  bathtub  to  death  with  the 
shoe  The  shoe  sounded  hollow  against  the 
sides  of  the  bathtub. 

Ebro  opened  the  door  and  came  out,  bit 
face    and    arms    glistening    with    sweat.   Be 
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pointed  to  the  rat6  Inside,  In  the  bathtub. 
They  were  very  small  rata  for  East  Harlem. 
They  were  much  larger  than  mice,  but  still 
very  small  for  East  Harlem,  where  rats  are 

very  big'  „   „^ 

■You  came    Just   In   time,     Ebro  said. 
"Do  you  chase  them  like  this  every  night?" 

he  was  asked. 

DOING  THE  DISHES  ' 

"Every  night?  how  could  you  work  in  the 
morning  If  you  do  this?"  He  said.  "They  just 
came  this  time  right  out  under  the  sink  while 
my  wife  Is  doing  the  dishes.  She  started 
chasing  them.  So  I  *hase  too." 

His  wife  came  In  with  a  handbrush  and 
a  paper  bag.  She  swept  the  two  dead  rats  Into 
a  paper  bag.  She  reached  over  and  emptied 
the  two  dead  rats  out  of  the  paper  bag  and 
Into  the  toilet.  She  flushed  the  toilet.  She 
put  the  paper  bag  Into  the  bathtub.  Ebro 
lit  a  match  and  set  the  bag  on  fire.  After 
the  paper  bag  burned  away,  his  wife  took  a 
bottle  of  disinfectant  from  the  shelf  and 
poured  It  all  over  the  bathtub.  The  disinfec- 
tant smelled  strong  and  Ebro  left. 

He  walked  out  to  the  living  room  wljlle 
his  wife  scrubbed  the  bathtub.  To  get  to 
the  living  room  you  go  first  into  the  kitchen, 
then  through  two  rooms  that  have  no  doors 
or  windows.  A  bed.  and  a  crib  next  to  It,  was 
In  each  room.  You  come  out  Into  a  small 
front  room  that  has  a  linoleum  floor.  A 
broken  couch,  two  rocking  chairs  and  a 
stuffed  chair  covered  with  a  plastic  filled  the 
small  room. 

A  framed  Army  discharge  certificate  and 
pictures  of  John  P.  Kennedy  and  the  Sacred 
Heart  were  on  the  wall  over  the  couch.  The 
two  sooty  windows  were  open  to  the  hot  air 
of  the  street  and  the  sound  of  the  bongo 
drum. 

"The  rats  come  every  night?"  Ebro  was 
asked 

"All  night  long."  he  said.  "You  see  Into  the 
kitchen  from  here?  See  the  refrigerator?  I 
have  two  by  four  wood  holding  it  up.  That 
Is  so  we  can  get  underneath  It  with  a  broom 
to  chase  the  rats  when  they  get  under  It." 
"Don't  you  use  a  rat  trap  or  poison?" 

"The  children."  he  said.  "You  cannot  have 
traps  and  poison  around  with  babies.  No.  No- 
body uses  traps  because  everybody  has 
babies.  Have  you  ever  smelled  a  rat  when  he 
dies  under  the  floorboards  or  between  the 
walls?  No  way  to  get  him  out." 

"Why  don't  you  try  cats?" 

CAT  DISAFPEABS 

He  smiled.  "The  Janitor  got  this  big  cat 
and  put  him  In  the  boiler  room.  One  morn- 
ing he  told  me  to  come  and  look.  There  was 
cat  fur  all  around  the  boiler  room.  And  no 
cat.  Huh.  There  are  rats  in  the  boiler  room 
bigger  than  any  cat." 

"A  dog  then?"  "Sometimes  dogs  are  good, 
sometimes  they're  not.  Is  more  trouble  than 
It's  worth  anyway.  There  are  so  many  rats 
In  this  neighborhood  for  anything  to  work." 

Ebro  Is  27.  He  worlcs  for  the  Railway  Ex- 
press Agency.  His  wife  came  into  the  room 
with  cans  of  beer.  Ebro  and  his  wife  sat  and 
drank  from  the  cans. 

"Our  baby  Is  only  three  weeks,"  she  said. 
"We  keep  him  in  bed  with  us.  The  other  two, 
we  have  the  crib  set  up  high.  No  rats  come 
there  so  far.  But  you  still  can't  leave  a  baby 
alone." 

"Has  anybody  been  bitten  by  them?" 

"Who  hasn't?"  Ebro  said. 

"What  do  you  do  when  you  get  bitten?" 

"Nothing."  he  said.  ""Oh,  some  people  have 
had  to  go  to  the  doctor.  But  with  me.  only 
nips." 

"Come  into  the  kitchen  and  be  quiet  and 
you  hear  them, "  his  wife  said. 

SOUXDS  IN  THE   WALLS 

We  went  into  the  kitchen  and  drank  beer 
from  the  cans  and  listened  for  what  seemed 
like  a  long  time  but  was  only  10  minutes. 
Then  there  was  this  sound  in   the  walls.  A 


scratching  sound.  The  tumbling,  scrambling 
sound  when  one  of  the  rats  moved  quickly. 
It  Is  a  sound  by  Itself.^^d  when  you  are 
young,  and  you  sleep  on  Jp  side  of  the  bed 
next  to  the  wall  and  th^ts  scratch  against 
the  wall  at  your  ear,  you  carry  the  sound 
with  you  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  It  Is  some- 
thing that  U  heard  by  people  in  every  poor 
neighborhood  In  every  city  in  the  Nation. 
And  It  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  this  is  our 
longest  of  summers.  Last  week,  the  House  of 
Representatives  thought  It  all  was  a  cause 
for  laughter. 

JONAH  J.   GOLDSTEIN 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  "was  no  objection.        * 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  New  York 
City  lost  one  of  its  most  renowned  citi- 
zens last  Saturday  with  the  passing  of 
Judge  Jonah  J.  Goldstein.  In  a  city  noted 
for  public  spirited  citissens  Judge  Gold- 
stein's humanitarianlsm  was  exceptional. 
In  an  era  of  colorful  political  personal- 
ities Judge  Goldstein  was  conspicuous  for 
his  independence.  At  a  time  when  en- 
lightened criminal  Judges  were  rare, 
Judge  Goldstein  pioneered  in  developing 
new  approaches  to  the  social  and  psy- 
chological factors  related  to  crime. 

Judge  Goldstein's  life  was  a  kaleido- 
scope of  New  York.  He  grew  up  on  the 
Lower  East  Side,  was  helped  through  law 
school  by  the  needlework  of  his  widowed 
mother,  did  volunteer  settlement  house 
work,  and  became  a  successful  lawyer. 
As  a  New  York  City  magistrate  and  later 
as  a  Judge  of  the  court  of  general  ses- 
sions he  strived  to  humanize  the  criminal 

ISiW. 

Judge  Goldstein's  name  was  synony- 
mous with  the  Grand  Street  Boys  Asso- 
ciation of  which  he  was  president  for  32 
years  and  which  Was  his  constant  and 
absorbing  Interest,  particularly  in  his 
later  years.  Through  his  work  with  the 
Grand  Street  Boys  and  other  charitable 
causes,  the  philanthropy  of  Jonah  Gold- 
stein shaped  Innumerable  lives  which 
will  remain  his  enduring  monument. 

I  csune  to  know  Judge  Goldstein  when 
I  was  assistant  district  attorney  of  New 
York  County.  I  frequently  appeared  be- 
fore him  in  the  court  of  general  sessions. 
It  was  not  only  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
him,  but  I  learned  a  great  deal  from  his 
wisdom  and  experience.  It  is  an  imder- 
statement  to  say  he  will  be  greatly 
missed.  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Jules  Gordon,  his  sis- 
ters. Mrs.  Gertrude  Peck  and  Mrs.  Ruth 
Mesibov,  and  his  grandson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  enclose  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  the  obituary  which  was 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
Sunday,  July  23: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Julv  23,  1967] 
Jonah  Goldstein,  Ex-Jxtooe,  Is  Dead — Leader 

IN  Civic  Aitaiks  and  Jkwish  CoMMUNrrT 

Was  81 

Bethlehem.  tfS.,  July  22. — Jonah  J.  Gold- 
stein, a  retired  New  York  Judge  who  was  long 
a  leading  figure  In  New  York's  Jewish  com- 
munity and  in  the  city's  philanthropies  and 
civic  activities,  died  at  8  A.M.  today  of  a  heart 


attack  at  the  Littleton  Hospital.  He  was  81 
years  old. 

Judge  Goldstein,  who  retired  from  the 
bench  of  the  old  General  Sessions  Court  In 
New  York  11  years  ago,  came  to  his  summer 
home  here  on  July  11.  Peeling  111.  he  entered 
the  hospital  on  July  13. 

His  daughter,  Mrs.  Jules  Gordon,  was  with 
him  when  he  died.  He  Is  also  survived  by  two 
sisters.  Mrs.  Gertrude  Peck  of  New  York  and 
MiB.  Ruth  Mesibov  of  Akron.  Ohio,  and  a 
grandson.  His  wife,  the  former  Harriet  B. 
Lowensteln.  whom  he  married  in  London  in 
1920.  died  m  1961. 

Judge  Goldstein  was  better  known  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Grand  Street  Boys  Association 
than  as  a  politician.  He  was  president  of  the 
group,  a  fraternal  and  philanthoplc  organiza- 
tion of  men  who  had  risen  from  origins  In 
the  slums  of  the  Lower  East  Side  to  high 
place  In  the  life  of  the  city,  for  32  years  and 
was  still  in  office  at  his  death. 

Although  he  was  a  Democrat.  Mr.  Gold- 
stein was  the  Republican-Liberal -Ptislon 
nominee  when  he  was  defeated  for  Mayor  In 
1945  by  the  late  'William  O'Dwyer,  the  regu- 
lar Democratic  nominee. 

Judge  Goldstein  was  one  of  the  dozen  men 
like  Mayor  James  J.  Walker  and  the  city's 
greeter  and  onetime  Police  Commissioner. 
Grover  Whalen,  who  became  symbolic  of 
New  York. 

During  the  day  Judge  Goldstein,  a  short, 
slight  man  with  a  gravelly  voice  and  a 
granite  visage,  president  over  what  is  now 
the  criminal  part  of  the  State  Supreme  Court, 
then  named  for  the  coiu't  that  went  back 
to  colonial  times.  On  the  bench  he  was  stern, 
the  personification  of  the  objectivity  of  the 
law,  though  he  tempered  severity  with 
mercy. 

BORN  IN  CANADA 

His  evenings  were  divided  between  the 
Grand  Street  Boys  and  their  endless  affairs 
to  raise  money  for  the  city's  charities,  the 
Jewish  community  and  Its  organizations 
like  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthropies, 
the  Zionist  cause  and  Its  agencies  In  Palestine 
and  later  In  Israel,  and  the  civic  organiza- 
tions active  in  behalf  of  the  general  concerns 
of  the  city. 

He  was  not  a  native  New  Yorker.  He  was 
born  in  Ontario,  but  he  was  brought  up 
on  the  Lower  East  Side.  hU  family  having 
moved  there  when  he  was  6.  After  graduat- 
ing from  New  York  University  Law  School, 
he  began  his  public  career  In  1911  when  he 
became  secretary  to  another  East  Slder,  Al- 
fred E.  Smith,  then  majority  leader  of  the 
State  Assembly. 

Mr.  Smith  went  on  to  become  Governor 
and  Democratic  contender  for  the  Presi- 
dency. Mr.  Goldstein,  whose  father  had  been 
a  peddler  from  Lithuania  and  whose  mother 
put  him  through  law  school,  after  his  father's 
death,  by  her  needlework,  served  a  term  as 
clerk  of  the  Assembly's  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  then  entered  the  practice  of 
the  law.  He  became  a  partner  of  his  brother, 
David,  who  died  several  years  ago,  in  the  firm 
of  Goldstein  &  Goldstein. 

SERVED  AS  LAY  RABBI 

On  the  Lower  East  Side  he  served  as  a  lay 
rabbi  but  he  was  also  active  in  the  cultiwal 
life  of  the  Jewish-Irish  ghetto.  This  activity 
brought  him  Into  close  touch  with  Mr.  Smith 
and  with  James  J.  Walker.  With  them  he 
played  roles  in  the  parish  theatrical  group 
of  St.  James  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

But  where  Al  Smith  and  Jimmy  Walker 
occupied  themselves  with  clubhouse  politics. 
Jonah  Goldstein  devoted  himself  to  building 
up  a  law  practice  and  to  the  cultural  and 
civic  life  of  the  city. 

His  law  practice  grew  through  the  years 
to  cover  most  branches  of  the  civil  and 
criminal  law.  Among  his  clients  were  push- 
cart peddlers,  labor  unions,  poultry  dealers, 
stockholders    In    large    corjwrations    and    a 
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heterogeneous    group    accused    of    violating 
the  criminal  law. 

Having  derived  pleasure  and  Inspiration 
from  the  tower  East  Side's  settlement  houses. 
he  became  as  a  yuung  lawyer  a  volunteer 
worker  In  the  settlements  at  night  With  Dr 
Henry  Moskowltz  and  LUUan  D  Waid  he 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  East  Side 
Neighborhood  Association 

SERVED     V.^RtOL-3    ORGANIZATIONS 

He  became  a  trustee  of  the  Federation  for 
the  Support  of  Jewish  Philanthropies  now 
the  Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthropies,  a 
director  of  the  Mayfleld  Day  Nursery  for 
Negro  Children,  a  member  of  the  board  of 
the  Joint  Distribution  Committee,  a  director 
of  the  Jewish  Educational  Committee  and 
of  other  agencies 

Through  his  philanthropic  actlvtles  he  met 
the  young  woman  who  became  his  wife  The 
former  Miss  Lowensteln  was  also  a  lawyer  and 
she  was  a  certified  public  accountant  She 
was  philanthropic  adviser  to  the  late  Fell.x 
M.  Warburg  and.  for  nine  years,  volunteer 
controller  of  the  Federation  of  Jewish 
Philanthropies 

Several  times  In  the  late  1920's  Mr  CKjld- 
stetn  was  mentioned  as  a  possible  candidate 
for  Supreme  Court  Justice  But  he  could  not 
win  the  approval  of  Tammany  Hall,  the  New 
Tork  County  E)emocratlc  organization 

But  then,  in  1931.  Judge  Samuel  Seabury 
conducted  his  inquiry  Into  the  magistrate  s 
courts,  a  forerunner  to  the  investigation  by 
which  he  exposed  the  corruption  that  riddled 
the  city  government  under  Tammany  domi- 
nation. 

A  magistrate  resigned  under  fire  Mr 
Walker,  then  stlU  Mayor  but  soon  to  be  re- 
moved from  office,  picked  his  friend  Jonah 
Goldstein  to  fill  the  vacancy,  knowing  that 
he  would  not  allow  politicians  to  corrupt  his 
court. 

COURT    REORGANIZED 

As  magistrate,  Mr  Goldstein  became  chair- 
man of  a  committee  to  reorganize  the  courts 
He  also  was  Instrumental  in  the  decision  to 
take  family  relations  out  of  the  magistrate's 
courts  and  give  the  field  a  term  of  Its  own 
He  was  the  first  to  conduct  an  'adolescent 
term"  of  the  magistrate's  courts  for  dealing 
with  youthful  offenders 

In  1936  the  late  Herbert  H  Lehman  then 
OOTemor,  picked  Judge  Goldstein  from  the 
magistrates'  bench  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions.  He  served  notably 
on  the  bench.  But  in^Eiaklng  the  appoint- 
ment Ifr.  Lehman  Mm  failed  to  consult 
Tanuxiany. 

As  a  result,  when  the  term  ran  out.  Judge 
Goldstein  was  not  designated  to  succeed  him- 
self. With  wide  backing  from  independent 
Democrats  he  fought  Tammany  In  the  pri- 
mary but  lost 

Several  years  later  when  Tammany,  seek- 
ing to  overcome  its  reputation  for  political 
corruption,  backed  a  Republican  named  by 
Governor  Lehman.  Judge  Jacob  Gould  Schur- 
man  Jr.,  Judge  Goldstein  ran  Independently 
again  In  the  Democratic  primaries  and  won 
He  also  won  in  the  general  election. 

WROTE    BOOK    ON    FAMILY    COfRT 

Thereafter  Judge  Goldstein  took  a  leading 
part  In  winning  changes  In  the  law  to  pro- 
vide more  hiimane  treatment  for  the  youth- 
ful offender.  He  also  wrote  a  book,  "The 
Family  In  Court.  "  which  won  recognition  for 
the  special  needs  of  the  Pamliy  Court.  When 
his  term  expired  In  1953.  he  received,  at  the 
urging  of  the  bar  assoc Lotions,  the  desig- 
nations of  the  major  parties  and  was  re- 
elected to  a  14-year  term 

■When  he  was  70.  in  1956.  the  Federation 
of  Jewish  Philanthropies  held  a  birthday 
party  for  him  In  the  Wise  Memorial  Hall  at 
Temple  Emanu-El  In  connection  with  It 
he  reviewed  his  career  m  the  chambers  where 
his  first  act  on  getting  off  the  bench  was 
always  to  chomp  his  teeth  on  a  cigar. 

He  said   he   had   had   very   few   enjoyable 


moments  in  bis  30  x***"  on  the  bench  A 
Judge,  he  said,  hurts  those  who  have  done  no 
crime — mothers,  fathers  and  children.  "There 
IS  no  pleasure  in  hurting  these  people."  he 
said. 

He  took  Siitlsfactlon  In  the  hiunane  fea- 
tures he  had  introduced  In  the  crlminul  law 
but  he  said  he  wuuld  like  to  see  the  day 
when  law  violators  who  were  not  antlsocl,»l 
were  treated  as  offenders  rather  than  crimi- 
nals 

J1AI.FWAY  House 

In  retirement  his  chief  activity  was  the 
Grand  Street  Boys  Association.  After  the 
group  had  moved  to  Us  own  building  at 
106  West  55th  Street — with  a  turn-of-the- 
century  gas  lamppost  outside  bearing  a  sign 
reading  "Grand  Street  " — he  moved  his  apart- 
ment from  lower  Fifth  Avenue  to  the  apart- 
ment house  across  the  street,  at  101  West 
55th  Street.  He  had  the  penthouse,  but  he 
'.Tilled  It  the  top  floor 

The  clubhouse  was  sold  and  razed  this 
year  and  the  association  moved  Into  tempo- 
r.ary  quarters  at  the  Hotel  Wellington  A 
new  clubhouse  Is  being  erected  at  131-35  West 
56lh  Street. 

Once  on  a  reminiscent  visit  to  the  Lower 
East  Side  Judge  Goldstein  described  the 
neighborhood  as  "a  halfway  house  " 

Jurl^e  Goldstein's  b<>dy  will  be  .it  the  River- 
side Memorial  Chapel  Amsterdam  Ave- 
nue and  7'3th  Street,  tomorrow  The  funeral 
will  be  Tuesday  at  II  30  AM  at  Mount  Neboh 
Congregation.  130  West  79th  Street  Burial 
will  be  In  Us  cemetery  In  Glendale    Queens 


RIOTS  IN  WASHINGTON? 

Mr  DORN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DORN  Mr  Speaker,  despite  ru- 
mors to  the  contrary,  the  counsel  and 
euldance  of  the  responsible  Necro  leader- 
ship will  prevail  in  Washington,  They 
are  dedicated  Americans  who  are  deter- 
mined that  our  Nation '.s  Capital  will  re- 
main an  example  of  freedom,  decorum, 
restraint,  and  responsibility. 

Ninety-nine  percent  of  American  Ne- 
groes deplore  the  violence,  bloodshed, 
pillage,  and  looting  sweeping  American 
cities  today  These  riots  and  disrespect 
for  law  and  order  are  not  instigated  and 
promulgated  by  our  respected  Negro 
leadership 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  time  to  recognize  the 
responsible  and  devoted  majority  of  our 
Negro  people  who  will  have  no  part  in 
mob  violence  The  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  Negro  community  and  a  vast 
majority  of  our  Negro  leaders  are  respon- 
.sible  men — men  who  are  shocked  by  vio- 
lent demonstrations  that  lead  to  rebellion 
against  law  and  order  They  believe  in 
the  fundamental  principles  of  our  Amer- 
ican democracy  as  enunciated  in  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  our 
Bill  of  Riahts  They  believe  in  "peaceful 
as.sembly"  and  property  rights 

The  American  Negro  is  loyal  to  our 
American  Ideals  and  to  American  respect 
for  law  and  justice  He  believes  in  those 
principles  and  ideals  that  made  America 
great  In  Vietnam  Necro  .soldier.s  have 
demonstrated  their  courai;e.  shoulder  to 
shoulder,   with   Americans  of  all   races. 


The  American  Negro  has  conducted  him- 
self in  the  field  of  battle  with  honor  and 
distinction.  General  Westmoreland,  our 
great  commander  from  my  State  of  South 
Carolina,  recently  referred  to  the  combat 
record  of  the  Negro  soldiers  in  Vietnam 
as   "excellent." 

We  must  remember  who  suffers  most 
from  riots — it  is  the  responsible  Negro 
community,  those  with  property,  those 
who  have  taken  advantajie  of  opponu- 
nity  and  who  have  ambition.  We  should 
not  forget  that  in  the  bloodiest  riot  of 
this  summer,  of  the  26  people  killed  24 
were  Negroes. 

The  raving  agitators  who  make  the 
headlines  do  not  speak  for  the  Ameri- 
can Negro. 

Bettina  Aptheker.  the  admitted  Com- 
munist who  led  the  Berkeley  riots,  did 
not  speak  for  the  American  student. 

The  grand  wizard  and  George  Lin- 
coln Rockwell  with  his  Nazis  do  not 
speak  for  the  American  white  commu- 
nity. 

And.  Mr  Speaker,  Stokely  Carmichael. 
Rap  Brown,  Reverend  Williams  and  their 
ilk  do  not  speak  for  the  American  Necro 

Ye.sterday  Rap  Brown,  professional 
agitator,  speakin.g  m"  Cambridge.  Md . 
said: 

You  give  me  a  gun  and  tell  me  to  shoot 
my  enemy.  I  might  shoot  Lady  Bird. 

Yesterday  Stokely  Carmichael  lam- 
basted the  United  States  of  America 
from  Havana,  Cuba,  home  of  Fidel  Cas- 
tro's Communist  putsch  to  take  over  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  emphasize  that  these 
dangerous  radicals,  white  and  Negro,  are 
only  an  inflnltestimal  portion  of  Ameri- 
can society. 

The  United  States  is  in  the  throes  of  a 
grave  crisis.  Disrespect  for  law  and  order 
has  brought  our  cities  to  the  brink  of 
anarchy.  A  handful  of  agitators  and  radi- 
cals are  bringing  shame  and  suffering  to 
the  millions  of  sober  and  upright  citi- 
zens who  wish  only  to  live  and  work  in 
peace. 

The  American  people  are  now  aroused. 
They  will  reject  rebellion,  anarchy,  and 
criminal  conspiracy.  In  the  days  ahead 
the  respected  American  Negro  leader  will 
play  no  small  role  in  upholding  the  image 
of  our  great  country  before  the  world  and 
m  bringing  renewed  respect  for  law  and 
order. 


DETROIT    MUST    BE    DECLARED    A 
DISASTER  AREA 

Mr.  DINGELL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL  Mr  Speaker,  the  city  of 
Detroit  stands  today  reeling  from  the 
almost  immeasurable  damages  which  it 
has  suffered  during  these  last  few  days 
Statistics  are  hard  to  come  by  and.  in- 
deed, at  this  point  not  altogether  mean- 
ingful. When  one  reads  that  the  total 
damage  is  somewhere  between  S'200  mil- 
lion and  possibly  $1  billion,  it  is  hard  to 
envision  what   this  means   to  the  lives 
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and  the  future  of  the  people  of  the  city. 
The  last  count  which  I  have  received  is 
that  approximately  40  people  have  been 
killed.  The  precise  number  of  those 
wounded  during  the  disaster  is  not  avail- 
able. Reliable  estimates  indicate  that  it 
has  risen  to  over  1,500  and  may  well 
number  even  higher  in  the  thousands. 

There  are  people  to  be  housed  and  fed 
and  clothed.  The  debris  must  be  cleared 
away.  Health  and  sanitation  measures 
must  be  provided.  Local  government 
functions  must  be  made  operational. 
Businesses  must  be  reopened. 

In  brief,  Detroit  has  undergone  a  dis- 
aster unparalleled  by  any  major  U.S.  city 
in  recent  history.  There  is  a  clear,  pres- 
ent, and  growing  need  for  Federal  as- 
sistance to  the  people  of  the  city  and 
the  local  levels  of  government. 

On  July  25.  I  sent  the  following  tele- 
gram to  the  President: 

I  strongly  urge  that  you  Immediately  de- 
clare Detroit.  Michigan,  a  disaster  area  so 
that  the  full  resources  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  be  made  available  to  restore 
essential  services  to  full  operational  levels. 
The  devastation  In  the  riot  area  Is  of  awe- 
some proportions.  Immediate  and  total  ac- 
tion by  all  levels  of  government  Is  required 
If  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  people  are 
to  be  protected.  I  am  aware  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Disaster  Assistance  Act 
have  not  previously  been  Invoked  to  assist 
areas  hit  by  civil  disorders.  However,  the  sit- 
uation extant  In  Detroit  requires  Immediate 
and  meaningful  action,  and  I  believe  that 
an  Innovative  response  is  required. 

The  first  steps  for  Federal  assistance 
In  the  long  process  of  rebuilding  have 
already  been  arranged  for.  I  am  happy 
to  announce  that  as  soon  as  it  is  feasible 
to  do  so  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion will  have  special  interviewing  teams 
in  the  stricken  area  to  meet  with  affected 
small  businessmen  to  give  them  full  in- 
formation and  make  available  to  them 
all  of  the  usual  SBA  lending  and  coun- 
seling programs  in  an  effort  to  speed  the 
rebuilding  of  the  many  small  businesses 
which  have  been  destroyed. 

I  am  informed  by  SBA  that  they  "will 
bring  in  special  teams  who  have  worked 
in  other  cities  which  have  suffered  civil 
disorders  in  the  near  past,  such  as  New- 
ark and  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  area  in 
New  York  City.  Until  there  is  a  declara- 
tion that  Detroit  is  a  disaster  area,  this 
assistance  must  be  confined  to  the  regu- 
lar SBA  programs.  The  granting  of  long- 
term,  special  low  interest  loans  requires 
a  declaration  of  disaster. 

Public  Law  81-875  provides: 

It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  prA'lde  an 
orderly  and  continuing  means  of  assistance 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  States  and 
local  governments  In  carrying  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  alleviate  suffering  and  dam- 
age resulting  from  major  disasters,  to  repair 
essential  public  facilities  In  major  disasters, 
and  to  foster  the  development  of  such  State 
and  local  organizations  and  plans  to  cope 
with  major  disasters  as  may  be  necessary. 

A  "major  disaster"  is  defined  by  the 
act  to  include  "any  flood,  drought,  fire, 
hurricane,  earthquake,  storm,  or  other 
catastrophe  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States  which,  in  the  determination  of  the 
President,  is  or  threatens  to  be  of  suffi- 
cient severity  and  magnitude  to  warrant 
disaster  assistant  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  supplement  the  efforts  and  avail- 


able resources  of  States  and  local  govern- 
ments." 

The  statute  then  goes  on  to  say  before 
an  area  can  be  declared  a  disaster  area 
a  request  must  be  filed  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State  in  which' *he  disaster  oc- 
curred. It  was  reported  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  this  morning  that  Governor 
Romney  stated  that  "he  would  ask 
Washington  to  declare  Detroit  a  Federal 
disaster  area,  although  he  was  not  sure 
it  would  qualify." 

I  today  have  sent  Gtovemor  Romney 
the  following  telegram : 

I  urge  that  you  Immediately  request  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  declare  Detroit  a  disaster 
area.  Such  request  from  the  Governor  of  a 
State  Is  required  before  the  President  can  so 
proclaim.  On  Tuesday  I  sent  a  telegram  urg- 
ing President  Johnson  to  take  such  action. 
Although  it  would  be  a  precedent  setting 
move,  I  am  assured  by  high  Administration 
officials  that  their  minds  are  open  on  the 
matter  and  a  request  from  the  Governor  of 
Michigan  would  receive  sjrmpathetlc  consid- 
eration. Favorable  action  on  your  request 
would  make  available  substantial  ■  Federal 
resources  to  assist  the  people  of  Detroit  and 
their  government  In  recovering  from  the 
major  catastrophe  which  has  been  visited^ 
upon  them. 

I  would  urge  the  Governor  to  act  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  in  filing  his 
request.  I  would  hope  that  he  would 
agree  with  me  that  when  untold  thou- 
sands of  Detroit  people  are  homeless  and 
when  a  substantial  portion  of  our  busi- 
ness community  has  been  burned  out  or 
otherwise  put  out  of  business  that  this 
is  not  the  time  to  quibble  over  technicali- 
ties. The  law  is  quite  clear  when  it  states 
that  a  catastrophe  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  President,  requires  disaster 
assistance  may  receive  such  assistance. 

I  am  aware  that  in  the  past  damages 
caused  by  civil  disorders  and  insurrec- 
tions have  not  been  considered  as  quali- 
fying for  this  type  of  assistance. 

I  am  confident,  however,  that  the  same 
factors  which  resulted  in  the  Governor's 
request  for  Federal  troops  and  the  Pres- 
ident's prompt  action  in  honoring  that 
request  are  applicable  to  the  marshaling 
of  other  Federal  resources  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people  of  Detroit. 

I  submit  that  to  the  homeless  families, 
to  be  burned-out  small  businessmen,  to 
the  hungry,  the  woimded,  there  is  no 
difference,  real  or  imagined,  Resulting 
from  whether  the  cause  of  the  injury  was 
a  hurricane,  an  earthquake,  or  a  civil 
disorder. 

So  that  there  can  be  no  question  of 
the  kinds  of  assistance  which  I  propose  to 
be  made  immediately  available  in  De- 
troit, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  close  of  these  remarks  there  be  in- 
serted a  brief  summary  of  the  various 
applicable  Federal  programs  available 
for  disaster  purposes. 

FEDERAL    DISASTER    RELIEF 

Federal  supplemental  assistance  may  be 
given  to  state  and  local  governments  in  dis- 
aster relief  efforts  when  a  major  disaster  is 
declared  by  the  President.  The  Federal  gov- 
ernment finances  state  and  local  govern- 
ment efforts  In  debris  clearance;  protective, 
health,  and  sanitation  measures;  and  the 
emergency  repair  or  temporary  replacement 
of  essential  public  facilities,  including  pro- 
visions for  temporary  housing  or  emergency 
shelter.  It  also  reimburses  Federal  agencies 
for  disaster  relief   assistance  directly   fur- 


nished to  state  and  local  governments  at  the 
direction  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 
(Any  state  and,  or  its  political  subdivisions 
Is  eligible.) 

DISASTER    RELIEF    POR    PUBLIC    INSTU'UTIONS    OF 
HIGHER    EDUCATION 

This  program  provides  grants  or  repayable 
advances  to  public  institutions  of  higher 
education  for  restoring  or  replacing  academic 
facilities  and  equipment  that  are  destroyed 
or  seriously  damaged  as  a  result  of  a  major 
disaster.  The  Federal  payment  ■will  be  based 
on  replacement  costs  less  other  available 
funds. 

(Those  eligible  are  public  Institutions  of 
higher  education  that  suffer  loss  of  academic 
facilities  as  a  result  of  major  disasters  oc- 
curring after  October  3.  1964. ) 

DISASTER     LOANS 

The  purpose  of  this  program  Is  to  assist^ 
Independently  owned  and  operated  small 
businesses  organized  for  profit  to  acquire 
working  capital  In  order  to  reestablish  or 
continue  their  businesses  when  they  have 
suffered  substantial  economic  Injury  from  a 
major  or  natural  disaster  declared  by  the 
President. 

(Disaster  loans  are  available  to  any  small 
business  which  Is  located  In  an  area  that  the 
President  has  declared  to  be  a  major  disaster 
area  because  of  a  storm,  flood,  disease  earth- 
quake, or  similar  catastrophe.) 

MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  FOR   REPLACEMENT   HOUS- 
ING    FOR     VICTIMS     OF     NATURAL     DISASTERS 

The  full  appraised  value,  up  to  $12,000,  of 
a  new  or  existing  one-family  house  may  be 
Insured  under  this  FHA  program  for  a  buyer 
whose  housing  unit  was  completely  or  sub- 
stantially destroyed  by  a  natural  disaster. 

(Victims  of  natural  disasters  whose  home, 
owned  or  rented,  has  been  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed by  the  disaster  are  eUgible.  If  the 
property  and  borrower  meet  FHA  property 
and  credit  standards,  then  the  mortgagor  or 
builder  must  arrange  for  the  loan.) 

DISASTER    ASSISTANCE  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

This  program  provides  direct  payment  or 
loans  to  school  districts :  ( 1 )  for  replacing  or 
restoring  school  facilities  In  periodic  InstaU- 
ments  as  construction  progresses,  and  (2) 
for  current  operating  expenses  as  the  funds 
are  needed. 

(To  be  eligible,  local  educational  agencies 
must  be  in  a  disaster  area  that  is  declared 
by  the  President  to  warrant  disaster  assist- 
ance by  the  Federal  government.  The  agen- 
cy's public  school  facilities  must  either  have 
been  seriously  damaged  In  the  disaster  or 
have  accepted  children  from  private  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  schools  that  were  seriously 
damaged  in  the  disaster.) 

NATURAL     DISASTERS WARNING,     SURVIVAL,     AND 

REHABILITATION 

The  warning  of  impending  or  actual  nat- 
ural disasters  or  other  civil  emergencies  Is 
the  Joint  responsibility  of  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. The  Federal  government  supports 
state  and  local  governments  technically  and 
financially  in  the  preparation  and  Imple- 
mentation of  operations  against  natural  dis- 
asters and  emergencies  and  to  start  recon- 
struction, as  follows:  (1)  stirveys  existing 
fa.cllitles  to  identify  requirements  for  sur- 
vival, (2)  makes  available  "packaged"  disas- 
ter hospitals,  food,  medicine,  and  sanitation 
items  stocked  for  nuclear  attack  survival,  (3) 
provides  matching  funds  for  personnel,  ad- 
ministration, emergency  operating  centers, 
and  training.  (4)  provides  for  communica- 
tions and  equipment  for  warning,  and  (5) 
provides  instructors'  guides,  student  manu- 
als, and  special  education  and  training  at 
universities  and  at  the  Civil  Defense  Staff 
College.  These  services  are  provided  or  op- 
erated by  various  Federal  agencies  through 
Civil  Defense  channels. 

(State  governments  are  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  If  tbey  have  a  full- 
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tlm«  director  or  deputy  director  of  civil  de- 
fenM.  and  a  civil  defense  program  approved 
by  tba  Federal  government  , 

(LocAl  governments  ire  eligible  If  they 
have  an  operational  plan  and  a  program  that 
has  be«n  approved  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment.) 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  will  loan 
available  aircraft  for  transportation  of  sup- 
plies and  equipment 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment may  provide  interest-free  advances 
for  rehabilitation  planning  as  well  as  loans 
at  reaaonable  Interest  rates  for  construction 
of  public  facilities  .Ail  requirements  in  ren- 
dering financial  assistance  to  urban  areeis  in 
need  of  redevelopment  or  rehabilitation  may 
be  waived  as  a  result  of  major  disaster  Loan 
adjustments  on  FHA  assured  loans  can  be 
made  aad  temporiry  housing  for  disaster 
vlctlioi  In  defaulted  FHA-insured  homes  can 
be  made  available  Temporary  housing  can 
also  b«  made  available  m  any  available  pub- 
lic tiOTulng.  The  Agency  Administrator  has 
authority  to  enter  into  special  mortgatje  pro- 
cedures in  commitment  of  disaster  areas 

Tbe  OeneraU  Services  Administration  can 
provide  transportation,  communications,  en- 
gineering, and  architectural  services  They 
can  also  provide  oflL;e  and  shelter  space,  sur- 
plus properties,  and  lease  of  idle  government- 
owned  production  equipment  and  sale  of  gov- 
ernment surplus  goods 

The  Treasury  Department  can  provide  In- 
come and  other  tax  relief  of  many  types  for 
disaster  victims. 

The  Labor  Department  can  provide  for  spe- 
cial emergency  sub-ortlces  to  better  serve 
workers  in  need  The  Department  will  also 
recruit  workers  for  cleanup  and  rehabilita- 
tion operations  and  provide  manpower  from 
Nelgbb<vhood  Youth  Corps  unlu. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  can  pro- 
vide food  stocks  for  emergency  mass  feeding 
by  disaster  relief  agencies  and  for  direct  dis- 
tribution to  needy  persons  through  public 
welfare  agencies  as  well  as  technical  as- 
sistance and  Information  in  the  areas  of  san- 
itation,   feeding    and    rehabllltlatlon 

The  Poet  Office  Department  may  provide 
emergency  locater  inforni.itlon  and  materials 
together  with  temporary  postal  delivery-  sites 
facilities,  and  personnel  to  expedite  delivery 
of  priority  mall  until  normal  operations  are 
possible. 

The  Veterans  Administration  may  provide 
loan  advances  and  relief  to  assist  Veterans 
In  the  rehabilitation  and  repair  of  their 
property.  VA  will  also  guarantee  new  loans 
and  give  expedited  processing  of  claims  and 
allowances  and  also  provide  V.A  medical  fa- 
cilities, equipment  and  personnel  for  emer- 
gency work 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Is  authorized  to  provide  funds,  per- 
sonnel and  other  assistance  for  a  variety  of 
sanitary  and  disease  control  measures.  HEW 
also  has  a  program  for  aosistance  to  State 
and  local  welfare  agencies  to  enable  them  to 
provide  a  variety  of  flnanclal.  medical,  and 
welfare  services  and.  additionally,  can  pro- 
vide surplus  real  and  personal  property  for 
health  and  educational  purpose.s 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  its  com- 
ponent services  can  assist  In  provision  of 
shelter,  food  and  medical  care  as  the  situa- 
tion warrBints.  Civil  Service  Commission  Is 
empowered  to  provide  personnel  and  equip- 
ment to  assist  Stiite  or  local  governments 
In  disaster  relief  activities 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  can 
supply  manpower  from  the  Job  Corps  for 
debris  clearance  and  other  rehabilitation 
projects. 

A  number  of  other  Federal  agencies  also 
have  a  variety  of  programs  designed  to  assist 
disaster  areas 


the  special  order  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  iMr  Resnick!  for  today  be 
vacated. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee'' 

There  was  no  objection 


CARL  SANDBURG 


VACATING  SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.     FULTON     of     Tennessee.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


Mr.  McCLURE  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanunous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  MassachusetUs  !Mr.  ConteI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CONTE  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  stand- 
ing because  of  my  personal  sorrow  at  the 
death  of  Carl  Sandburti  last  Saturday 
morning  I  admired  the  man  and  loved 
his  poetry  But  I  will  speak  as  a  Member 
of  Congress,  whose  concern  is  the  liberty, 
welfare,  and  happiness  of  this  Nation.  I 
mourn  in  this  capacity,  because  America 
has  lost  one  of  her  greatest  poets,  one 
more  of  the  men  who  tell  her  what  she 
is.  who  define  and  purify  her  emotions 
and  give  her  a  soul.  Carl  Sandburg  set 
himself  this  task;  he  magnificently  per- 
formed it. 

Few  writers  in  our  Uterature  were  so 
distinctively  and  deliberately  American. 
His  spirit  was  aptly  described  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement  from  the  New  York 
Times 

It  was  Impossible  to  think  .>f  S.indburg  as 
an  expatriate,  knocking  on  the  di>or3  of  the 
British  establishment  for  admlttajice.  or 
counting  out  francs  In  some  seedy  bistro  In  a 
murky  dawn  Sandburg  wculd  never  have 
asked  "Why  should  the  aged  eagle  stretch 
Its  wings'"  His  eagle  fierce  tuloned.  glm- 
let-eyed  and  cruel  perhaps  had  a  sover- 
el,;n  s  view  of  America  Oklahoma  Badlands 
and  Kansas  wheat  fields  skyscraper  and 
bean  row.  Ty  Cobb  and  a  wandering  dvna- 
mlter  and  the  Jew  flsh  crier  down  on  Max- 
well Street    ' 

He  wrote  in  the  Democratic  style, 
broad,  vigorou.s.  sentimental  and  rough- 
hewn  If  his  defects  were  the  flaws  of 
America,  his  voice  was  as  great  as  his 
country  Perhaps  he  appeals  most  deeply 
to  Americans,  but  then  he  has  felt  and 
refined  our  deepest  passions.  A  man  must 
be  an  American  to  understand  the  mid- 
Western  poetry  of  the  ilmited  express": 

I    jjxx    riding    on    a    limited    expre.ss.    one    of 

the  crack   trains  of   the  nation 
Hurtling  across   the   prairie   into   blue  haze 

and  dark  air  go  fifteen  all-steel  coaches 

holding  a  thousand  pe'iple 
I  All  the  coaches  shall  be  scr:ip  and  rust  and 

all   the   men    and   women   laughing   In 

the  diners   and  sleepers  shall   pass   to 

ashes  ) 
I  ^sk  a  man  in  the  smoker  where  he  Is  going 

and    he    answers-    "Om.iha  " 

More  than  an  American.  Sandburg  was 
the  poet  of  our  Democracy  His  work 
grew  from  the  twin  influences  of  Walt 
Whitman  and  the  Milwaukee  Social 
Democratic  Party  He  reached  maturity 
in  the  'Chicago  School"  of  the  1910's, 
one  of  the  major  flowerings  of  literature 
from  the  Democratic  seed-bed  of  Ameri- 
can journalism.  Prom  this  training  came 
a  poetry  that  created  a  soul  and  a  mem- 
ory for  the  people,  a  poetry  tinged  with 


the  rough  edged  sentimentality  of  the 
Chicago  writers  and  Imbued  with  the 
indignation  of  the  mid-West  socialists. 
But  it  Is  was  not  a  poetry  of  ideology; 
it  grew  up  among  the  people  and  knew 
them  too  deeply,  Sandburg  asked: 

Who  shall  speak  for  the  people?  Who  ha« 
the  answers?  Where  Is  the  sure  Interpreter'' 
Who  knows  what  to  say? 

Who  can  WTite  the  music  Jazz — classical 
smokestacks — geraniums  hyacinths — blsquit* 
now  whispering  easy  now  boom  doom  crash- 
ing  angular  notr  tough  monotonous  tom- 
u>m 

Who  has  enough  split-seconds  and  slow 
sea-tides'' 

He  gave  his  own  answer  In  the  107 
stanzas  of  "The  People,  Yes",  containing 
some  of  his  best  lines  and  deepest  emo- 
tions: 

The  people,  yes. 

Out  of  what  Is  their  change 

From  chaoe  to  order 

And  chaoe  again ' 

■'Yours  till  the  hangman  doth  us  part." 

Don  Magregor  ended  his  letters. 

"It  annoys  me  to  die." 

Said  a  philosopher. 

"I  should  like  to  see  what  follows." 

To  those  who  had  ordered  them  to  death. 

One  of  them  said 

"We  die  because  the  people  are  asleep  and 

you   will   die  because   the  people  will 

awaken  " 

Greek  met  Greek  when  Phoclon  and  Democ- 

rltus  spoke. 
"You   win   drive    the   Athenians   mad  some 

day  and  they  will  kill  you." 
"Yes,  me  when  they  go  mad.  and  as  sure  as 

they  get  sane  again,  you," 

Sandburg  saw^  the  summiation  of  the 
American  midwest  and  American  Democ- 
racy in  the  person  of  Lincoln: 

A  mystery  In  smoke  and  flags 

Saying   yes    to   the   smoke,   yes   to   the  flags. 

Yes  to  the  paradoxes  of  democracy. 

He  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  his 
fellow  citizens  from  Illinois,  writing  the 
most  massive  biography  in  American 
literature  and  permanently  fixing  in  the 
American  mind  the  legend  of  the  prairie 
lawyer  and  the  emancipator.  For  much 
of  the  popular  mind.  Sandburg  created 
Lincoln,  and  in  his  creation  performed 
the  sublime  and  essential  work  of  the 
p<x't.  giving  history  and  dreams  to  the 
people  who — 

Once  having  marched 

Over     the     margins     of     animal     necessity. 

Over  the  grim  line  of  sheer  subsistence 

Had  come 

To  the  deeper  rituals  of  his  bones 

To  the  lights  lighter  than  any  bones. 

To  the  time  for  thinking  things  over  .  ■  • 

But  the  explanation  of  the  poet's  role 
belongs  to  the  poet,  and  I  will  relinquish 
that  ta.>:k  to  the  word.s  of  one  who  is  well 
known  to  many  of  us.  Whenever  I  talk 
of  poets,  I  remember  the  admonition  of 
Mr.  Archibald  MacLelsh,  a  fellow  resi- 
dent of  western  Massachusetts,  in  his 
ver.se,  "A  Poet  Speaks  From  the  Visitor's 
Gallery ': 

Have    gpntlenieii    perhaps    forgotten    this?— 
We  write  the  histories. 

Do  gentlemen  ijvho  snigger  at  the  poets, 
Who  spe  ik  the  word  professor  with  guffaws- 
Do  gentlemen  expect  their  fu.me  to  tlourlsJi 
When  we    not  they,  distribute  the  applause? 

Or  do  thev  trust  their  hope  of  long  remem- 
brance 
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To  those   they   name   with   such   respectful 

care — 
To  those  who  write  the  tittle  In  the  papers, 

To  those  who  tell  the  tattle  on  the  air? 

Do  gentlemen  expect  the  generation 

That  counts  the  losers  out  when  tolls  the 

bell 
To  wke  some  gossip-caster's  estimation, 
Sjtne  Junior  voice  of  fame  with  flsh  to  sell? 

Do    gentlemen    believe    time's    hard-boiled 

Jury, 
Judging  the  sober  truth,  will  trust  again 
The  words  some  copperhead  who  owned  a 

paper 
Ordered  one  Friday  from  the  hired  men? 

Have  gentlemen  forgotten  Mr.  Lincoln? 

A  poet  wrote  that  story,  not  a  newspaper. 
Not  the  New  Yorker  of  the  nameless  name 
Who  sp.it  with  hatred  like  some  others  later 
And  left,  as  they  will,  In  his  hate  his  shame. 

History's  not  written  In  the  kind  of  Ink 
The  richest  man  of  moet  ambitious  mind 
Who  hales  a  President  enough  to  print 
A  dally  paper  can  afford  or  find. 

Gentlemen  have  power  now  and  know  It, 
But  even  the  greatest  and  most  famous  kings 
Feared  and  with  reason  to  offend  the  poets 
Whose  songs  are  marble 
And  whose  marble  sings. 


I 


CESSATION  OF  FEDERAL  BENEFITS 
TO  PARTICIPANTS  IN  RIOTING 
AND  LOOTING 

Mr,  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Berry]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKE:r  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
joining  In  Introducing  legislation  to  cut 
off  all  Federal  benefits  to  any  individual 
participating  in  rioting  or  looting. 

The  bill,  suggested  by  the  distin- 
guished Member  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  WymanI  would  halt  such  Federal 
paj'ments  as  social  security,  welfare,  and 
unemployment  compensation  to  anyone 
arrested  and  convicted  of  participation 
In  rioting.  It  would  also  halt  future  pay- 
ments. Under  the  legislation,  It  would  be 
a  criminal  offense  for  a  State  or  Federal 
official  to  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  any 
benefits  derived  wholly  or  in  part  from 
Federal  funds  to  any  person  convicted 
of  rioting  In  any  court  In  the  land.  The 
blU  also  provides  that  such  benefits  be 
cut  off  upon  conviction  and  during  an 
appeal.  A  successful  appeal  would,  of 
course,  mean  retroactive  restoration  of 
benefits. 

We  need  to  let  these  persons  know  that 
If  they  Intentionally  participate  in  this 
mocker>'  of  law  and  order,  where  murder 
and  arson,  rioting,  and  looting  are  car- 
ried out  In  a  carnival  atmosphere,  they 
^■111  lose,  for  life,  any  Federal  benefits. 
This  strong  deterrent  Is  sorely  needed 
at  this  time.  I  urge  early  and  favorable 
consideration  of  this  bill.  | 


ALASKA'S   CENTENNIAL   YEAR 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from   Michigan    IMr.   McDonald]    may 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requestor  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  1967  the  centennial  an- 
niversaries of  the  great  events  that 
brought  Alaska  to  the  United  States  are 
being  observed.  On  the  30th  of  March, 
1867,  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of 
State  to  President  Andrew  Johnson,  con- 
cluded negotiations  with  Russia's  repre- 
sentative. Baron  de  Stoeckl,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Russian  America.  The  Senate  of 
the  United  States  ratified  this  treaty  on 
April  9,  1867,  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appropriated  the  money  for 
the  purchase  on  July  14,  1867. 

On  October  18, 1867,  at  Russian  Amer- 
ica's New  Archangel,  now  Sitka,  Alaska, 
the  flag  of  the  Russian  American  Com- 
pany, a  white,  red,  and  blue  banner  with 
imperial  Russia's  two-headed  eagle  em- 
blem, was  lowered,  and  in  its  place  was 
raised  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

For  the  sum  of  $7,200,000,  at  a  price  of 
about  2  cents  an  acre,  the  United  States 
acquired  more  than  a  half  million  square 
miles  of  land  comprising  the  largest 
peninsula  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent. No  wonder  that  the  Russians  seem 
to  have  been  angry  with  us  ever  since. 

The  first  Europeans  to  reach  Alaska 
came  in  1741,  more  than  200  years  after 
Europeans  had  landed  on  the  east  coast 
of  North  America.  They  were  led  by  an 
elderly  Danish  sea  captain  named  Vitus 
Bering  who  sailed  under  the  fiag  of  im- 
perial Russia.  Dropping  anchor  off  Kayak 
Island,  he  sent  a  few  men  ashore  for 
water,  and  then  promptly  headed  back 
toward  Siberia.  Forty-three  years  later 
the  Russians  established  a  colony  on 
Kodiak  Island,  and  Alaska  remained  a 
Russian  possession  imtll  its  586,400 
square  miles  became  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Americans,  occupied  with  settling  the 
West  and  subduing  the  Indians  who 
fought  that  settlement,  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  their  new  territory  until  1896 
when  gold  was  discovered  on  Bonanza 
Creek  in  the  Klondike.  Then  came  a 
stampede  of  prospectors  to  the  Pan- 
handle, the  Yukon  'Valley,  and  even  to 
Nome,  on  the  bleak  and  distant  western 
coast.  The  boom  petered  out  in  a  few 
years,  and  Alaska  settled  into  the  slower 
pace  of  homesteading.  Statehood  finally 
came  In  1959. 

In  an  article  reporting  the  purchase  of 
Alaska,  the  New  York  Times  took  note  of 
the  fact  that  this  acquisition  by  the 
United  States  excluded  a  large  part  of 
British  America  from  access  to  the  ocean. 
The  Times  described  the  representatives 
of  the  English  Government  in  Washing- 
ton as  both  "highly  excited  and  cha- 
grined." The  Times  expressed  its  belief 
that  the  newly  acquired  land  would  be 
valuable  for  its  natural  wealth,  fisheries, 
furs,  minerals,  and  timber,  and  "of  the 
highest  Importance  as  a  naval  depot  and 
for  strategic  purposes." 

In  the  last  30  years,  those  strategic 
purposes  have  been  of  crucial  importance 
to  the  United  States.  The  ownership  of 
Alaska   by   the   United   States   during 


World  War  11  permitted  the  fortifica- 
tion of  northern  approaches  to  this  coun- 
try against  Japanese  attack.  When  World 
War  II  was  won  and  the  cold  war  took 
its  place,  those  fortifications  and  de- 
fenses were  increased  and  expanded.  A 
strengthened  Alaska  is  now  an  Immense 
buffer  area  between  Asia  and  North 
America,  and  the  chagrin  of  the  Japa- 
nese and  the  Russians  has  exceeded  that 
felt  by  the  British  a  centry  ago. 

Thus  It  is  that  decisions  made  so  long 
ago  have  benefited  all  of  us  today.  The 
enduring  Importance  of  the  acquisition  of 
Alaska  in  1867  is  that  Russia  cannot  use 
Alaska  as  a  base  from  which  to  wage  war, 
hot  or  cold. 

In  this  centermlal  year  of  Alaska's 
purchase,  we  pay  tribute  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  men  in  Congress  and  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government  a 
himdred  years  ago  when  they  acted  to 
acquire  what  became  the  49th  State  of 
the  United  States.  But,  we  also  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  men  and  women  of  Alaska  who 
have  labored  over  the  years  to  bring 
Alaska  to  full  partnership  in  our  Union, 
and  to  her  people  who  continue  to  work 
today  to  make  Alaska  a  State  we  can  all 
view  with  pride. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  my  own  part  I  wish  to 
take  note  of  the  fact  that  a  group  of  un- 
official ambassadors  from  my  congres- 
sional district  will  be  visiting  Alaska  dur- 
ing her  centennial  celebration  to  extend 
a  warm  greeting  from  the  people  of 
Michigan  and  to  present  Gov.  Walter  J. 
Hlckel  with  the  Michigan  State  fiag. 
They  are  students.  They  have  studied 
about  Alaska.  And  they  have  saved  the 
money  to  make  the  trip. 

Their  desire  both  to  learn  about  the 
great  State  of  Alaska  and  to  save  their 
money  to  make  the  trip  was  instilled  by 
Mr.  Edward  J.  Kuhn  of  Waterford  Town- 
ship, Mich.  Mr.  Kuhn  is  a  teacher  of 
economics  at<  the  Hazel  Park  High 
School.  This  is  the  11th  year  In  a  row 
that  he  has  been  taking  students  to  'visit 
Alaska.  H}s  reason  for  the  project  is,  es- 
sentially, to  teach  the  students  thrift, 
self-reliance,  and  the  necessity  to  work 
hard  if  you  have  a  particular  goal  toward 
which  you  are  aiming.  Since  beglrming 
his  annual  trek,  Mr.  Kuhn  has  taught 
this  vital  lesson  to  133  students.  At  the 
same  time,  he  has  stimulated  their  inter- 
est in  Alaska  and  provided  them,  there- 
fore, with  a  dual  educational  opportimlty. 

Although  most  of  this  year's  group  are 
from  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area,  Mr. 
Kuhn  has  taken  students  from  Canada 
and  other  States^  This  list  of  students 
who  will  join  Mr.  Kuhn  this  year  include 
the  following: 

Bin  Lytic,  Allen  Park,  Mich. 

John  Pox,  Detroit,  Mich. 

David  Lorfel,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Paul    Kuhn    II,   Birmingham,   Mich. 

Jeff  Shanks,  Bloomfleld,  Mich. 

Don  Hacker.  Bloomfleld,  Mich. 

Joel  BUlbury,  Harsens  Island,  Mich. 

Joel  Goodman,  Huntington  Woods,  Mich. 

Steven  Pox.   New  Baltimore,   Mich. 

Michael  Weber,  Oak  Park,  Mich. 

Donald  Poren,  Royal  Oak.  Mich. 

Robin  Sharrard,  Royal  Oak,  Mich. 

Kent  Kokko,  Southfleld,  Mich. 

Michael   Stanley,   Walled   Lake,    Mich. 

Scott  Scholz,  Oalesburg.  111. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  asking  Mr.  Kuhn 
and  these  students  to  serve  as  my  per- 
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sonal  representative  and  lo  convey  my 
heartiest  congratulations  to  Governor 
Hlckel  and  the  people  ol  Alaska  dunnt? 
this,  their  100th  anniversary  as  part  of 
this  great  Nation.  I  have  further  noti- 
fied the  gentleman  from  Alaska  ;  Mr. 
Pollock  1  of  their  forthcoming  trip,  in 
order  that  he  may  know  of  the  arrival  of 
these  ambassadors  of  good  will  from 
Michigan  and,  if  possible,  be  on  hand 
to  greet  them 

They  are  a  tribute  to  my  Slate,  thi.s 
Nation,  and.  most  of  all.  themselves,  and 
I  can  think  of  no  finer  group  to  repre- 
sent my  congressional  district  at  the 
Alaska  centennial  than  Mr,  Kuhn  and 
his  students   I  think  you  will  agree 


THE  4-H  YOUTH  LEADERSHIP  AND 
HOME  ECONOMICS  PROGRAMS 
FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr,  ZwachI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZWACH,  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month. 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota.  Con- 
gressman Ancher  Nelsen.  joined  me  in 
proposing  legislation  to  establish  4-H 
youth  leadership  and  home  economics 
programs  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Since  that  time  a  number  of  Congress- 
men and  Senators  have  introduced  simi- 
lar bills. 

The  program  would  use  the  family 
approach  to  reach  those  most  in  need 
in  specified  areas  designated  In  coopera- 
tion with  a  local  university.  The  two 
primary  program  efforts  would  be  di- 
rected toward,  first,  youth  through  4-H 
projects  amd.  second,  women  and  their 
families  through  home  demonstrations. 

Professional  fulltime  youth  and  home 
economics  leaders  would  be  employed  to 
train  assistants.  These  folks  would  go 
into  the  selected  neighborhoods  working 
directly  with  residents  in  their  homes 
and  in  small  groups. 

The  program  Is  directed  toward  the 
hard-to-reach  poor — those  who  do  not 
attend  meetings  or  seek  help — In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  People  who  have 
been  working  closely  with  the  problems 
of  the  District  have  advised  me  that 
93.000  boys  and  girls  and  95,000  families 
in  Washington  live  in  abject  poverty. 

Programs  similar  to  the  type  that  we 
hope  to  see  developed  for  Washington 
have  operated  in  other  cities — Chicago. 
Syracuse,  and  Buffalo.  Data  on  program 
operations  indicate  that  it  will  cost  about 
$75  to  $100  per  youth  each  year  and  S50 
to  $80  per  family  each  year. 

We  anticipate  that  about  one-half  of 
the  money  appropriated  will  be  used  for 
each  phase  of  the  project.  Most  of  the 
money  is  used  for  salaries  for  professional 
staffing.  A  second  item  is  money  to  hire 
professional  assistants,  generally  three 
or  four  assistants  per  each  professional 
worker.  Equipment  for  these  programs 
would  Include  such  basic  materials  as 
pots  and  pans,  dishes,  silverware,  food- 
stuffs, hammers,  nails,  lumber,  automo- 
bile parts,  and  tools. 


Installing  a  stove  and  refrigerator  in 
a  vacant  building  for  use  as  a  demon- 
stration center  lo  tfpch  women  now  to 
cook  a  basic  one-course  meal  is  one 
example  of  a  cost  item  for  the  home 
economics  phase.  Securing  a  garage  and 
equipping  it  with  automobile  pails  and 
tools  might  be  done  under  the  youth 
programs. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  District  of  Columbia 
IS  the  only  area  of  this  great  Nation  to 
which  the  Federal  Extension  Services  are 
not  available.  Every  single  Swte.  as  well 
as  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  has  4-H— but  not  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

In  order  for  my  colleagues  to  review 
a  copy  of  this  legislation.  I  ask  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  as  follows; 

H  R     10680 
A    bill     to    establish    cooperative    extension 

services   In    the   District    of    Columbia 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repr'-sentatiiei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congres^i  assembled  .  That  the 
Secretary  of  .\grlculture  Is  authorized  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  cooperative  extension 
services  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
will  Include  4-H  youth  development  and 
home  economics  programs  administered  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  .Agricul- 
ture <  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ■Depart- 
ment") .  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  The  Secretary  Is 
auth'irized  to  provide  for  such  modllicatlon 
of  any  such  program  extended  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  as  he  deems  necessary  m  order 
to  adapt  It  to  the  needs  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Sec,  2  The  programs  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  be  developed  In  cooperation  with 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  shall  be  covered  by  a  memorandum  of 
unders'andlng  agreed  to  by  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Depart- 
ment, Such  memorandum  of  understanding 
shall  provide  for  Implementation  of  the  pro- 
grams by  Howard  University,  The  Secretary 
may  also  utilize  the  agencies,  facilities,  and 
employees  of  the  Department,  and  may  co- 
operate with  other  public  agencies  and  with 
private  organizations  and  Individuals  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 

Sec  3,  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $5,000  000  per  annum  to  carry 
out  the  purp.jses  of  this  Act  Sums  appropri- 
ated in  pursuance  of  this  Act  shall  be  In 
addition  to,  but  not  In  substitution  for.  sums 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  to 
the  Department,  and  may  be  allocated  to  such 
agencies  of  the  Department  as  are  concerned 
with  the  administration  of  the  program  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Pour  per  centum 
of  the  sum  so  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  shall  be  allocated  tn  the  Federal  Exten- 
sion Service  for  administrative,  technical, 
and  other  services  of  the  Department  In  car- 
rying  out   the   purposes   of   this   Act, 

Sec.  4,  All  provisions  of  the  Act  shall  ter- 
minate five  years  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 


APOLOGISTS    FOR    RIOTS    SHOULD 
NOT  PROTECT  THE  INSTIGATORS 

Mr  McCLURE  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr,  Kuykendall]  may 
extend  h's  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob.!ection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho' 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  KL'YKENDALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  it 
has  now   become  crystal  clear  to  most 


Americans  that  the  violence  and  riots 
which  are  tearing  our  cities  apart  are 
planned  in  advance  and  are  incited  by 
professional  riotmongers  for  devious  pur- 
po.ses.  At  long  last  the  Federal  law  en- 
forcement agencies  have  been  forced  to 
label  one  H.  Rap  Brown  as  one  who 
caused  a  riot  in  Cambridge.  Md,  And.  at 
long  last.  Stokely  Carmichael  has  come 
out  in  the  open  to  reveal  his  connections 
by  .showing  up  in  Communist,  Cuba  to 
confer  with  Fidel  Castro  Those  who 
have  insisted  there  is  no  Communist  in- 
fluence in  the  pattern  of  violence  which 
is  sweeping  the  country  should  take  an- 
other look  at  those  who  are  generating 
the  riots  and  leadms  the  burning,  looting. 
and  murder. 

Tlie  well-known  columnist.  Morne 
Ryskind.  has  pointed  out  the  danuer  in 
apologizing  for  these  agitators.  I  com- 
mend the  following  article  by  Mr.  Rys- 
kind which  appeared  in  last  Sunday's 
edition  of  the  Memphis  Commercial  Ap- 
peal: 

Nrw   Civil,   Rights?   Yfs,   for   PEACtm 
(By  Morrle  Ryskind) 

I  still  hold  that  ■like"  is  a  preposition,  not 
a  conjunction;  but  I  concede  the  vitahtv  nf 
the  favorite  phrase  of  ti.xlays  rek)els  ■  Teli 
It  like  it  is.  man  '■ 

Well,  let  me  try  telling  It  like  it  is— and  it 
dint  very  pretty.  Defense  Secretary  Rober: 
McNaniiira  doesn't  like  our  p.tclIiMUon  pro- 
gram— and  neither  do  I  The  difference  is 
that  he  refers  to  Vietnam,  and  I  to  the  home 
scene 

Who  are  we  to  demand  paclflcatlon  of  the 
Mekong  Delta,  when  shooting  and  looting 
mobs  run  not  m  Newark?  Just  as  they  did 
recently  in  Hartford.  Buffalo.  Tampa  and 
Cleveland. 

In  Washington,  the  cops  now  provide  es- 
cort service  (with  police  dogs)  for  Capitol 
Hill  secretaries  who  work  late  at  night.  In 
New  Yorks  highly  ti  uted  ■cultural'  Lin- 
coln Center,  residents  of  the  area  are  warned 
to  take  taxl.s  after  dark  rather  than  nsk 
walking  the  few  blocks  to  the  subway  sta- 
tion 

Here  In  Los  Angeles,  there  was  a  tire  just 
a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  Watts  area— and 
hoodlums  turned  out  to  hurl  rocks  and  Molo- 
tov  cocktails  at  the  firemen  It  probably 
didn't  make  the  out-of-town  papers,  since 
no  one  was  killed. 

And  what  do  those  brilliant  poUtlcos  who 
reaped  this  whirlwind  by  encouraging  ■dem- 
onstrations" now  suggest?  Why.  a  new  clvU 
rights  bill— though  we've  had  more  civil 
rights  legislation  In  the  last  dozen  years 
than  m  the  preceding  hundred  years  I  take 
It  this  Is  on  the  theory  that  a  hair  of  the  dog 
that  bit  vou  win  cure  you. 

Well.  I'm  for  a  civil  rights  bill,  too— one 
that  will  protect  the  law-abiding  citizen 
from  being  shot  at.  mugged  and  robbed 

Now  I  am  fully  aware  that  the  vast  major- 
ity of  .Negroes  deplore  this  situation  as  much 
a.s  the  rest  of  us-  perhaps  even  more.  But 
It  Is  high  time  they  find  spokesmen  to  make 
that  point  clear,  before  every  last  vestige  of 
hope  for  armty  between  the  races  disappears 
altogether 

Certainly  none  of  the  so-called  leaders 
hiive  denounced  this  Mau-Mau  movement  IE 
forthright  terms.  The  NAACP  passed  a  weak 
resolution  condemning  violence,  but  the 
Newi\rk  toll  (at  this  writing)  of  25  deaths 
1.500  wov'.nded.  and  more  than  1,000  Jailed 
called  for  more  than  a  slap  on  the  'WTist 

Kven  Senator  Brooke  of  Massachusetts, 
living  proof  that  a  Negro  can  make  It,  Joined 
the  demagogues  by  telling  the  NAACP  more 
riots  would  come  unless  something  ww 
"done  •■  What  needs  to  be  done  Is  simpl? 
that  other  Negroes  display  the  ability  of  Mr 
Brooke    Or  must  the  whole  Senate  be  madt 
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up  if  Negroes,  regardless  of  qualification, 
before  the  ■moderates'  are  satisfied? 

in  a  television  interview,  Roy  WUklns  re- 
fused to  label  Stokely  Carmichael  as  danger- 
ovis  In  Washington.  Carmichael  urged  Ne- 
eroes  not  to  go  to  Vietnam,  but  use  their 
euns  against  the  cops.  During  a  Southern 
tour  he  said.  "We  should  be  out  right  now 
bashing  heads  in."  Still.  Mr.  Wllklns  refuses 
to  go  so  far  as  to  cull  Stokely  •■dangerous." 

.\nd  where  are  the  hordes  of  ministers  who 
Participated  in  the  ■civil  rights"  marches? 
Or  IS  mob 'violence  only  reprehensible  when 
committed  by  white  supremacists  and  thor- 
oughlv  Justifiable  under  black  supremacists? 
That  IS  racism  with  a  vengeance. 

That  position  is  apparently  the  stance  of 
this  .\dmlnlstration.  After  the  terrible  Watts 
riots.  Federal  money  poured  Into  that  com- 
miinitv  to  Improve  the  lot  of  the  marauders. 
But  the  white  merchants  whose  life  savings 
were  wiped  out  by  the  looters  got  not  a 
pennv  from  the  Government. 

Mr  Wllklns  argued  that  Negroes  are  bitter 
because  Adam  Clayton  Powell  was  stripped 
of  power.  There  was  a  savagely  Ironic  cartoon 
bv  Bill  Mauldin  the  other  day  showing  a  cop 
chasing  a  fugitive  and  shouting.  "Stop  In 
the  name  of  the  law!  Unless,  of  course, 
you're  a  member  of  a  minority  group," 

It  was  briUiant^but  too  close  to  the  truth 
to  be  fiinnv.  McGee, 


ANTIRIOT  LEGISLATION 

Mr,  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  IMr.  Schwengel]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  House  passed  the  antirlot  bill. 
While  I  supported  the  bill.  I  realize  that 
it  is  not  a  cure-all  for  the  types  of  riots 
and  disorders  we  have  been  experiencing 
this  year. 

On  July  13  and  14.  radio  station  'WHO 
in  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  expressed  in  an  edi-j 
torial  a  viewpoint  that  parallels  mine,    f 

Antirlot  legislation  Is  by  no  means  the 
entire  answer  to  the  racial  violence  that  has 
become  more  and  more  common,  but  It  Is 
part  of  the  answer.  Not  all  of  the  riots  are 
as  spontaneous  as  they  appear  on  the  sur- 
face; in  some,  skilled  agitators  have  carefully 
cultivated  the  hatreds  in  a  community  to  set 
the  stai;e  for  a  violent  outbreak.  There  have 
been  reports  that  recent  violence  in  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  may  have  been  led  by  outside  agitators. 

Such  agitators,  of  course,  don't  create  all 
the  hatreds;  the  hostility  is  already  there. 
most  of  it  stemmins;  from  real  injustices.  We 
have  to  deal  with  these  injustices  in  any 
long-term  approach  to  ending  racial  hatred 
and  violence  But  we're  also  going  to  have  to 
deal  with  people  who  want  to  use  those 
hatreds  for  their  own  purpose  to  create  civil 
disorder.  The  antirlot  legislation  would  be  a 
big  step  In  that  direction,  by  curbing  the 
movement  of  agitators  across  state  lines. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  TO  INVESTI- 
GATE RIOTS  AND  CIVIL  DIS- 
ORDERS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  fMrs.  Dwyer] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  concurrent  resolution 
to  establish  a  joint  committee  to  investi- 
gate every  aspect  of  the  riots  and  civil 
disorders  which  have  swept  so  many  of 
our  cities — both  big  and  little — and 
reached  such  a  peak  of  destruction  this 
siunmer. 

It  is  not  only  appropriate,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  Congress  devote  immediate  and 
thorough  attention  to  events  which  have 
imperiled  millions  of  our  people,  of  all 
kinds  and  conditions,  and  in  every  part 
of  our  country.  This  proliferation  of  civil 
strife  has  clearly  surpassed  the  ability 
and  resources  of  individual  cities  to  deal 
with  it.  It  has  become  a  national  problem 
of  the  first  importance.  And  Congress, 
the  National  Legislature,  must  accept  the 
responsibility  to  investigate,  to  study, 
and  to  act. 

The  joint  resolution  I  have  introduced, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  similar  to  that  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  yesterday  by  three 
distinguished  Members  of  that  body. 
Senator  Dirksen,  of  Illinois;  Senator 
Brooke,  of  Massachusetts;  and  Senator 
Percy,  of  Illinois.  It  imposes  a  heavy 
burden  on  those  Members  of  each  House 
of  Congress  who  will  be  appointed  to 
serve  on  the  joint  committee.  For  service 
on  the  committee  will  demand  unusual 
qualities  of  judgment,  courage,  dedica- 
tion, and  wisdom.  The  problem  is  im- 
mense and  it  is  complex. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  resolution,  for 
example,  the  committee  will  be  called 
on  to  determine  how  widespread  and  de- 
structive the  riots  have  been,  to  learn 
whether  organized  conspiracy  has  been 
responsible  for  inciting,  instigating,  and 
supplying  the  disorders,  and  to  discover 
and  evaluate  the  causes  of  discontent, 
both  those  which  touch  off  the  confla- 
gration and  those  which  form  its  foun- 
dation. The  committee  must  assess  the 
effects  of  riots  on  our  economy,  on  the 
life  of  our  cities,  and  on  the  attitudes  of 
the  people  who  live  there.  It  must  judge 
whether  our  laws  are  adequate  and  our 
law  enforcement  effective  when  called 
on  to  deter,  prevent,  and  control  dis- 
order. And  the  committee  will  be  asked 
to  recommend  ways  and  means  of  im- 
proving our  capacity  to  prevent  riots 
in  the  first  place,  to  control  them  when 
they  occur,  and  to  assist  the  victims. 

It  is  a  big  order,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  a 
necessary  one.  We  cannot  allow  our 
communities  to  be  desolated  or  our  peo- 
ple endangered.  We  cannot  tolerate  re- 
sort to  violence  for  whatever  reason.  We 
cannot  sit  back  and  watch  our  country 
divided  between  black  and  white.  We 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  suffering.  We 
cannot  punish  the  irmocent  and  reward 
the  guilty.  It  is  justice  we  must  seek  more 
determinedly  than  ever — justice  for  all 
our  people,  whatever  their  color  or  class 
or  condition,  the  Justice  that  puts  down 
evil  and  violence,  helps  the  needy,  and 
renders  equity  to  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution  follows: 

Whereas  the  first  duty  of  government  Is 
to  maintain  order  and  promote  domestic 
tranquility;  and 


Whereas  widespread  rioting  and  violent 
civil  disorder  have  grown  to  a  national  crisis; 
and  have  resulted  in  loss  ol  Ufe  and  untold 
property  damage  in  city  after  city  through- 
out the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  riots  and  violent  civil  disorder 
affect  the  economy  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  and  disrupt  the  free  flow 
of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  through- 
out the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  root  causes  of  discontent 
evidenced  in  riots  and  violent  civU  disorder 
l5  of  Immediate  and  continuing  concern  to 
all  Amercans;  and 

Whereas  weapons  have  been  procured  by 
the  rioters  to  murder  police  and  firemen  in 
performance  of  their  duty  to  protect  the 
community;  and 

Whereas  the  violence  of  the  lew  must  not 
be  allowed  to  injure  the  cause  of  many;  and 

Whereas  riots  and  violent  civil  disorder 
evidence  an  open  defiance  and  disrespect 
for  the  ftmdamental  American  principle  of 
rule  by  law  and  pose  an  Increasing  threat  to 
the  public  welfare,  social  order,  and  domestic 
tranquUity  of  the  Nation:  Now,  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives—  (the  Senate  concurring)  — 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    COMMUTlEt 

Section  1.  There  Is  established  a  Joint 
congressional  committee  to  Investigate  riots 
and  violent  civil  disorder  (hereafter  in  tWs 
concurrent  resolution  referred  to  as  the 
Joint  committee)  to  be  composed  of  five 
Members  of  the  House  appointed  by  the 
Speaker,  two  of  whom  shall  be  members  of 
tOie  minority  party  appointed  after  consulU- 
tlon  with  the  minority  leader,  and  five 
Members  of  the  Senate  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  two  of  whom  shall 
be  members  of  the  minority  party  appointed 
after  consultation  with  the  minority  leader. 

FUNCTIONS 

Sec  2  The  Joint  committee  shall  investi- 
gate and  study — 

(1)  the  elements,  cavises,  and  extent  of 
riots  and  violent  civil  disorder  tliroughout 
the  Nation; 

(2)  the  adequacy  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  laws  to  deter  and  control  riots  and  vio- 
lent civil  disorder; 

(3)  the  adequacy  of  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  to  prevent  and  control  riots  and 
violent  civil  disorder; 

(41  evidence  as  to  the  times  and  places 
of  the  occurrence  of  such  civil  disorders 
which  may  indicate  the  existence  of  any 
conspiracy  to  incite  or  provoke  such  civil 
disorders  and  evidence  which  may  Indicate 
that  such  civil  disorders  have  been  or  may 
be  organized.  Instigated,  or  encouraged  by 
any  Communist  or  other  subversive  organi- 
zation; 

(5)  the  effect  of  riots  and  violent  civil 
disorder  In  urban  areas; 

i6i  the  effect  of  riots  and  violent  civil  dis- 
order on  the  economy  and  commerce  of  the 
Nation; 

(7)  community  attitudes  in  places  at 
which  such  riots  and  violent  civil  disorders 
have  occurred  or  may  occur; 

(8)  means  and  measures  to  prevent,  re- 
duce, and  control  riots  and  violent  civil  dis- 
order and  render  assistance  to  victims  of 
riots  and  violent  clvU  disorder; 

(9)  means  and  measures  to  Increase  re- 
spect for  law  and  order  throughout  the  Na- 
tion; and 

(10)  such  other  factors  as  the  Joint  com- 
mittee may  consider  material  to  a  determi- 
nation of  the  causes  and  effects  of  such  civil 
disorders  and  contribute  to  the  adoption  of 
appropriate  measures  for  the  termination  of 
such  civil  disorders. 

In  addition,  the  Joint  committee  may  col- 
lect and  disseminate  data  and  Information 
on  riots  and  other  violent  civil  disorder. 
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REPORT 

Sac.  3.  The  joint  committee  shall  submit 
an  Interim  report  to  each  House  of  Cong^ress 
M  to  the  results  of  Its  investigation  and 
study  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  date  of 
approval  of  this  concurrent  resolution,  and 
not  later  than  one  year  after  such  date  shall 
subtnlt  a  final  report  to  each  House  of  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  lt»  activities,  investi- 
gations, and  studies  under  this  concurrent 
resolution,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions (Including  specific  recommendations 
for  leglslatloDi  as  It  determines  appropriate 
In  the  light  of  the  investigations  and  studies 
conducted  under  this  concurrent  resolution 

vacancies;  selbction  op  chairman  and  vice 
chairman 

Sec.  4.  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of 
the  Joint  committee  shall  not  afTeet  the 
power  of  the  remaining  members  to  execute 
the  functions  of  the  Joint  committee,  and 
shall  be  fllled  in  the  same  manner  as  In  the 
case  of  the  original  selection  The  Joint 
committee  shall  select  a  chairman  and  a 
vice  chairman  from  among  its  members. 

hearings;  subpena  power 
S«c.  S.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
concurrent  resolution  the  Joint  committee, 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof  authorized  by 
the  Joint  committee  to  hold  hearings.  Is  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act  at  svich  times  and 
places  within  the  United  States.  Including 
any  Commonwealth  or  possession  thereof. 
whether  either  House  Is  In  session,  has  re- 
cessed, or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hear- 
ings, and  to  require,  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise, the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  qf  such  boolts. 
records,  correspondence,  memoranda,  papers, 
and  documents,  as  it  deems  necessary  Sub- 
penaa  may  be  issued  under  the  signature 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  committee  or 
any  member  of  the  Joint  committee  des- 
ignated by  him.  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
member. 

raasoKim.  and  trrn-izATioN  or  sekvices   of 

AGENCIES    AND    ORGANIZATIONS 

S«c.  8.  The  Joint  committee  Is  empowered 
to  appoint  and  flE  the  compensation  of  suph 
experts,  consultants,  technicians,  and  cler- 
ical and  stenographic  assistants,  to  procure 
such  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make 
such  expenditures,  as  It  deems  necessary 
and  advisable  The  Joint  committee  Is  au- 
thorized to  utilize  the  services.  Information. 
and  facilities  of  the  departments  and  es- 
tablishments of  the  Government,  and  also 
of  private  research   agencies. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Skc.  7.  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  signed  by 
the  chairman  or  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint 
committee. 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  FINANCIAL 
MARKETS  AND  MANAGING  THE 
PEDE31AL  DEBT 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr  CrRTisJ  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  CURTIS  Mr  Speaker,  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee on  June  28,  1967.  Mr.  TUford  C. 
Gaines.  Vice  President  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Chicago,  offered  a  re- 
markably  perceptive   summary   of   the 


outlook  for  the  financial  markets  in  the 
last  half  of  1967. 

Mr.  Gaines  summarized  his  remarks 
by  saying  that  the  outlook  is  "not  at  all 
encouraging."  He  expects  interest  rates 
to  be  subjected  to  unremitting  upward 
pressure  and  the  supply  of  credit  to  be 
InsufHclent  to  service  all  of  the  demands 
upon  the  market. 

He  recognizee  that  his  assumptions 
may  be  too  optimistic  A  number  of  con- 
tingencies may  arise  wiiich  could  darken 
the  prospects  for  the  credit  markets. 
Among  these  are  the  possibilities  of  a 
recurrence  of  the  1966  "superboom,"  a 
tight  money  policy  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, or,  most  important,  a  budget  defi- 
cit larj^er  than  $14  billion. 

It  now  appears  likely  that  the  budget 
deficit  may  indeed  be  larger  than  the 
administration  estimates.  Some  e.sti- 
mates  now  range  up  to  $29  billion.  Thus, 
we  should  carefully  con.sider  Mr.  Gaines' 
warning  that  the  financial  outlook  for 
the  balance  of  the  year  may  be  "extreme- 
ly troublesome." 

The  House  should  have  access  to  Mr. 
Gaines'  excellent  statement  It  is  an 
example  of  the  kind  of  dialoe  which 
should  be  earned  on  between  the  ad- 
ministration and  private  economists.  His 
conclusions  emphasize  how  serious  the 
economy's  position  is  as  we  enter  fiscal 
year  1968  The  admini.stration,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  carefully  avoided  a  seri- 
ous dialog  on  the  ominous  outlook  for 
the  financial  market  if  the  budget  deficit 
is  not  trimmed 

I  Insert  Mr  Gaines'  statement  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Statement  by  Tilfurd  C  Gaines.  Vice  Presi- 
dent. THE  First  Natujnai.  Bank  of  Chi- 
cago, Before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee 'IF  the  Congress.  June  28,    1967 

The  outlook  for  the  financial  markets  In 
the  last  half  of  1967  Is  not  at  all  encournglng. 
Moat  ntes  of  Interest  probably  win  be  sub- 
ject to  unrfmlttlnst  upward  pressure  and 
there  m.iy  be  In.sufflclent  credit  a%allable  to 
service  all  of  the  demands  upon  the  markets 

This  forecast  of  continuing  credit  strain 
rests  upon  relatively  optimistic  assumptions 
It  Is  assumed  that  the  acceleration  in  eco- 
nomic activity  In  the  next  six  months  will 
be  moderate,  yielding  a  gross  national  prod- 
uct for  the  year  of  only  »779  billion  It  Is 
assumed  that  the  deficit  In  the  administra- 
tive budget  will  be  of  the  order  of  $14  billion, 
much  lower  than  some  figures  that  have  been 
mentioned  And  It  is  assumed  that  the  F»Mi- 
eral  Reserve  System  will  continue  Its  present 
policy  of  making  abundant  reserves  available 
to  the  banking  system  If  any  one  or  a  com- 
bination of  these  assumptions  should  be 
wrong  It  Is  likely  that  the  error  will  be  In  the 
direction  of  underestimating  the  pressures 
on  the  credit  markets. 

Developments  In  the  financial  markets 
during  the  first  half  of  1967  have  Involved 
a  paradox  that  Is  without  precedent  In  our 
modern  history  In  spite  of  a  progressively 
easier  Federal  Reserve  policy  that  has  sup- 
ported a  5  4  per  cent  growth  rate  In  the 
money  supplv  and  12  H  per  cent  In  total 
bank  credit  and  In  .spite  of  the  stagnant 
performance  of  the  economy.  Interest  rates 
on  long-term  Investments  have  rl.sen  virtu- 
ally to  last  summers  hi.storlcally  high  levels. 
Before  attempting  to  appraise  the  outlook  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  It  Is  first  necessary 
to  explain  this  paradox  and  to  appraise  Its 
slKnlflcanoe  for  the  months  ahead 

The  simple  explanation  for  the  present 
high  level  of  long-term  Interest  rates  is  that 
the    demmds    upon    the    long-term    capital 


market  have  been  excessive  relative  to  the 
available  supply  of  long-term  funds.  In  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year,  publicly  offered 
corporate  t>ond  issues  will  total  87.7  billion 
iis  compared  with  $3.7  billion  In  the  sime 
period  lost  year.  Private  placements  are 
somewhat  lower  this  year  but  the  toial  of 
public  and  private  placements  will  be  ap- 
proximately $11  billion  dgalnst  Lust  year's 
$8  4  billion — ind  1966  was  an  all-tinie  record 
year  for  corfxirate  bond  flotations  T^.x-ej- 
empt  st.^te  and  loc.il  bends  sold  so  f;ir  this 
year  total  $7  6  billion,  substantially  more  than 
last  yenr's  $6  billion,  and  1966  was  also  a 
record  year  for  municip.il  bond  siles  Mon- 
gage  lending,  the  other  principal  user  of 
long-term  funds,  lias  not  been  as  Large  this 
year  as  in  earlier  years,  but  the  shortfall  in 
this  area  lias  not  been  sufficient  to  o.fset  the 
excess  dem.inds  on  the  bond  m.irkets 

There  are  two  relateil  re.isons  for  the  huge 
volume  of  bond  financing  this  year  First. 
during  the  period  of  rapid  bxislness  expansion 
between  1961  and  1965.  as  corporations  com- 
mitted ever-larger  amounts  ol  money  for 
plant  and  equipment,  inventories,  receiva- 
bles, and  other  purposes,  tiiere  was  not  a 
proptortlDnate  Increase  In  long-term  financ- 
ing Corporations  relied  on  bank  credit  and 
available  Internal  liquidity  to  finance  a 
larger  and  larger  part  of  their  outlays  Cor- 
porations began  funding  their  debt  during 
1966.  but  the  demoralized  market  conditions 
that  developed  after  mid-year  forced  part 
of  the  debt  restructuring  and  liquidity  re- 
building over  Into  1967.  Similarly,  a  number 
of  tax-exempt  borrowers  were  unable  to  com- 
plete their  bond  financing  In  the  last  half 
of  1966  because  Interest  rates  had  moved 
above  the  statutory  limits  they  were  per- 
mitted to  pay.  This  circumstance  partly  ei- 
plalns  the  flood  of  municipal  bone  issues 
this  year 

A  second  reason  for  the  large  volume  of 
corporate  bond  financing  In  1967  has  been 
the  uneasiness  and  uncertainty  created  by 
the  policy  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
adopted  In  the  last  half  of  last  year.  The  , 
period  of  extreme  strain  on  the  banking  sys- 
tem last  summer  and  fall  made  a  number 
of  corporate  treasurers  aware  that  a  time 
could  come  when  they  would  be  unable  to 
rely  upon  their  banks  for  additional  lines 
of  credit  to  finance  their  activities.  Funding 
of  short  debt  In  order  to  reduce  reliance  on 
banks  and  to  free  up  bank  lines  became  a 
matter  of  rather  urgent  importance 

Lrfist  year's  credit  "crunch"  has  also  had 
an  Important  Impact  upon  the  willingness 
of  lenders  to  commit  funds  to  long-term 
obligations.  The  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions and  mutual  savings  banks  that  suffered 
heavy  attrition  In  their  savings  accounts 
when  short-term  market  rates  of  interest 
rose  above  levels  they  were  able  or  permitted 
to  pay  have  been  anxious  this  year  to  build 
a  stronger  liquidity  base  before  aggressively 
seeking  new  mortgage  commitments  A  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  larger  flow  of  savings 
Into  savings  and  loan  associations  thus  Jar 
this  year  has  gone  to  repay  debt  at  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Banks  and  to  add  to  hold- 
ings of  short-term  Government  securities 
Life  Insurance  companies  that  found  a  sur- 
prisingly large  proportion  of  their  net  funds 
going  Into  policy  loans  when  market  rates 
of  Interest  rose  above  the  contractual  loan 
rate  in  their  policies  have  had  le.=.s  new 
money  to  commit  this  year  .^nd  cnmniercia! 
banks,  in  particular,  have  been  reluctant  to 
commit  funds  to  long-term  obligations  after 
their  experience  In  1966  All  commercial 
banks  suffered  attrition  from  their  savings 
accounts  as  savers  moved  money  into  higher 
yielding  marketable  securities.  And  the  larger 
banks  that  had  relied  upon  negotiable  cer- 
tificate of  deposit  money  were  particularly 
hard  'hit  last  fall  when  the  Federal  Reserve^ 
System  failed  to  change  Its  Regulation  "Q" 
to  permit  banks  to  compete  for  this  money 
and  some  83  billion  of  these  deposits  were 
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lost  to  other  niarketable  Instruments. 
Throughout  the  commercial  banking  system 
there  is  a  deep  awareness  of  the  need  to 
rebuild  liquidity  In  order  to  protect  against 
a  recurrence  of  last  year's  events,  with  the 
result  that  the  larger  flow  of  savings  money 
Into  the  banks  this  year  has  been  used  lor 
short-term  liquidity  purposes  rather  than 
lor  longer-term  credit  commitments. 

In  economic  terminolo«i;y.  what  we  have 
witnessed  has  been  a  sharp  upward  shift  In 
the  liquidity  preference  functions  of  both 
suppliers  and  users  of  funds.  The  Inevitable 
result  has  been  relatively  low  short  rates 
and  unusually  high  long  rates.  This  is  a 
situation  that  the  ordinary  Instruments  of 
Federal  Reserve  policy  are  not  equipped  to 
deal  with.  Supplying  additional  reserves  to 
the  banking  system,  lowering  the  discount 
rate,  and  lowering  reserve  requirements  have 
helped  to  feed  the  economy's  insistent  liquid- 
ity needs,  but  their  effect  has  been  almost 
wholly  on  the  short-term  market  and  only 
marginally  on  the  long-term  market.  Rec- 
ognizing this  fact,  and  partially  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  responsibility  they  share  for  the 
liquidity  preference  shift,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  has  pxirchased  a  substantial 
amount  of  longer-term  coupon  securities  In 
It*  open  market  operations.  The  net  result 
has  been  to  supply  longer-term  funds  to  the 
market  In  the  only  way  the  Federal  Reserve 
cam  but  the  sporadic  timing  of  these  pur- 
chases had  undermined  their  effect  upon 
market  confidence  and  vitiated  the  stabiliz- 
ing Influence  that  they  might  have  had  on 
the  bond  market. 

It  now  appears  that  the  flood  of  corporate 
and  tax-exempt  bond  Issues  during  the  last 
half  of  1967  may  be  as  large  as  during  the 
first  half.  The  corporate  bond  calendar  for 
July  already  totals  81  5  billion  and  for  Au- 
gust Is  an  excess  of  81  billion.  Both  months 
could  be  larger  than  these  indicated  amounts 
as  new  issues  axe  announced.  Meanwhile,  my 
contacts  with  corporate  officials  suggest  that 
a  very  large  backlog  of  potential  new  Issues 
exists  and  that  these  issues  will  be  regis- 
tered and  brought  to  market  In  a  steady 
stream  through  the  balance  of  this  year.  It 
le  not  possible  to  be  absolutely  sure  of  the 
timing,  but  It  seems  reasonably  sure  that  at 
least  84-4';.  billion  of  public  Issues  will  come 
to  market  In  the  third  quarter  and  perhaps 
83-3 ',■2  billion  in  the  fourth  quarter.  These 
estimates  suggest  a  total  of  public  bond  of- 
ferings of  some  815  billion  In  1967,  which 
compared  with  last  year's  record  88  billion. 
The  total  of  publicly  and  privately  placed 
Issues  in  1967  could  well  reach  821  billion, 
which  compares  with  a  record  $15.6  billion 
In  1966.  There  also  is  little  reason  to  expect 
the  supply  of  new  tax-exempt  bonds  to  de- 
cline. Sales  of  state  and  local  bonds  for  new 
capital  purposes  might  average  something 
more  than  81  billion  per  month,  for  a  1967 
total  of  813-14  billion,  which  compares  with 
last  year's  record  811.2  billion. 

The  outlook  for  commercial  bank  credit 
expansion  Is  not  at  all  clear.  During  the  first 
five  months  of  this  year  commercial  banks 
added  to  their  loans  and  Investments  by 
about  87ij  billion,  of  which  some  86  billion 
represented  purchases  of  "other"  securities, 
principally  tax-exempt  bonds.  If  this  rate 
of  expansion  In  earning  assets  were  to  con- 
tinue through  the  balance  of  the  year,  al- 
lowing for  a  seasonally  more  rapid  Increase 
in  loans  during  the  last  half,  total  loans  and 
Investments  In  commercial  banks  would  In- 
crease by  approximately  $28-30  billion, 
equally  divided  between  loans  and  Invest- 
ments It  does  not  seem  likely  that  this  rate 
of  expansion  will,  in  fact,  be  attained. 

If  one  could  logically  extrapolate  the  sea- 
sonally adjusted  deposit  growth  during  the 
first  five  months  of  1967  to  an  annual  total, 
the  growth  In  bank  resources  would  easily 
support  a  $28-30  billion  growth  In  bank  as- 
sets. Time  deposits  would  grow  by  828  bil- 
lion and  demand  deposits  by  $8  billion;  but 


such  an  extrapolation  would  be  an  Illogical 
use  of  statistics.  Approximately  83.5  billion 
of  the  814  billion  growth  In  time  and  sav- 
ings deposits  thus  far  this  year  has  been  In 
negotiable  certificates  of  deposit  at  the 
larger  banks,  and  it  does  not  seem  likely 
after  last  year's  experience  with  negotiable 
certificates  that  the  banks  will  continue  to 
add  to  the  total  at  this  rate.  In  fact,  most 
of  the  growth  In  large  certificates  of  deposit 
was  achieved  In  the  first  two  months  of  1967, 
as  banks  replaced  funds  that  had  been 
drained  off  last  fall,  and  the  total  of  such 
certificates  outstanding  has  been  relatively 
flat  since  the  end  of  February.  Of  the  re- 
maining $10.5  billion  growth  in  time  an^f 
savings  deposits,  much  the  larger  part  has 
been  In  savings  certificates,  which  reflects 
the  recapturing  of  savings  deposits  lost  to 
higher-yielding  marketable  Investments  last 
year  and  thus  Is  a  "one  shot"  windfall.  Banks 
have  used  this  windfall  principally  to  add  to 
their  holdings  of  short-term,  tax-exempt 
bonds  and  other  relatively  liquid  invest- 
ments. 

My  own  guess  Is  that  hank  credit  this  year 
win  grow  by  about  $25  billion,  of  which  per- 
haps 814  billion  will  be  In  loans  of  various 
types  and  the  balance  In  Investments.  Time 
and  savings  deposits  may  be  up  by  about  $20 
billion  and  demand  deposits  by  $5  billion. 

It  might  be  worth  noting  In  passing  that 
the  available  data  suggest  that  the  larger 
commercial  banks  have  thus  far  not  made 
too  much  progress  In  building  their  true 
liquidity  to  guard  against  another  credit 
squeeze  such  as  that  of  last  year.  Based  on 
data  for  the  banks  that  report  weekly  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  Including  all  the 
larger  banks  and  accounting  for  about  half 
of  all  commercial  bank  assets,  the  liquidity 
position  at  the  end  of  May  was  little  changed 
from  a  year  earlier.  Total  deposits  had  grown 
by  nearly  $10  billion,  while  loans  were  up  by 
only  $3.5  billion.  However,  $1  billion  of  the 
deposit  growth  was  in  large  negotiable  cer- 
tificates of  deposit  and  $8  billion  was  In 
"other"  time  deposits,  principally  savings 
certificates  Issued  to  Individuals.  'While  the 
deposits  represented  by  the  savings  certifi- 
cates should  not  be  considered  quite  as  "hot" 
as  the  negotiable  certificates  of  deposit,  they 
certainly  are  "hotter"  than  passbook  savings 
deposits  and  demand  deposits.  In  large  part, 
this  growth  m  savings  certificates  represents 
the  Interest-sensitive  money  that  was  trans- 
ferred out  of  savings  accounts  and  savings 
and  loan  shares  last  year  when  market  rates 
of  interest  became  Irresistibly  attractive  and 
which  could  move  promptly  out  of  the  bank- 
ing system  and  Into  marketable  Investments 
If  rates  of  Interest  were  again  to  offer  the 
same  Inducement. 

The  largest  Imponderable  In  assessing  the 
financial  outlook  for  the  balance  of  this  year 
Is  Treasury  financing.  For  purposes  of  arriv- 
ing at  an  estimate  of  the  Treasury's  cash  re- 
quirements. It  has  been  assumed  that  the 
administrative  budget  deficit  for  1968  might 
be  $14  billion,  with  a  stircharge  of  6  per  cent 
on  Individual  and  corporate  Income  effective 
as  of  January  1,  1968.  If  this  rather  modest 
assumption  should  prove  to  be  correct.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Treasury  will  have  to  sell  ap- 
proximately $18  billion  of  direct  debt  obliga- 
tions between  July  and  December  and  $2 
billion  of  participation  certificates,  for  total 
Treasury  cash  financing  In  the  last  half  of 
1967  of  about  $20  billion.  Assuming  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  Treasury 
trust  funds  In  combination  purchase  $4  bil- 
lion, the  residual  amount  to  be  absorbed  by 
other  Investors  "win  be  about  $16  billion.  The 
cash  flow  of  nonflnanclal  corporations  may 
permit  them  to  purchase  $8  billion  of  the 
total  Increase  in  the  debt,  and  commercial 
banks  might  add  $3  billion  or  so  to  their 
holdings  of  Government  securities.  The  bal- 
ance of  $5  billion  will  have  to  be  absorbed 
by  other  Investors. 
Given  tbe  anticipated  size  of  Treasury  fi- 


nancing In  the  balance  of  this  year  and  the 
expected  pressures  on  the  bond  market.  It 
seems  Inevitable  that  the  bulk  of  the  financ- 
ing will  be  In  short-term  obligations  such  as 
tax  anticipation  bills  and  other  bills  or  notes 
in  the  one  to  two  year  maturity  range.  The 
Treasury  will  no  doubt  make  every  effort  to 
place  as  much  as  possible  of  the  direct  debt 
and  the  participation  certificates  in  Inter- 
mediate or  long  maturities,  but  it  does  not 
seem  too  likely  that  the  Treasury  will  be  able 
to  do  more  than  a  nominal  amount  of  financ- 
ing in  this  maturity  area. 

The  tables  which  accompany  this  state- 
ment provide  greater  detail  on  the  outlook 
for  financial  flows  during  1967.  In  conclusion, 
I  would  like  to  suggest  some  Implications  of 
the  financial  outlook  for  the  balance  of  this 
year  as  I  have  outlined  it. 

First,  the  volume  of  Treasury  financing 
in  short-term  obligations  in  the  next  few 
months  will  almost  surely  drive  all  short- 
term  interest  rates  significantly  higher.  The 
low  level  of  Treasury  bill  rates  In  recent 
months  has  been  due  partly  to  the  economy's 
drive  for  liquidity  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
the  U.S.  Treasury  and  the  Government  agen- 
cies have,  on  balance,  been  retiring  short- 
term  debt.  If  the  steadily  large  supply  of  new 
short-term  Government  securities  Is  accom- 
panied by  an  improvement  in  automobile  and 
other  durable  goods  sales,  leading  to  an  ac- 
celerated Increase  in  finance  company  paper 
outstanding,  and  If  commercial  bank  loan 
demand  should  expand  faster  than  antici- 
pated, leading  to  an  Increased  supply  of  cer- 
tificates of  deposit  in  the  market,  the  pro- 
jected Increase  in  short-term  Interest  rates 
could  be  quite  substantial. 

A  corollary  of  this  short-term  Interest  rate 
outlook  is  the  possibility  that  these  market 
rates  might  rise  to  a  point  that  would  Induce 
a  flow  of  savings  funds  out  of  the  financial 
Institutions — dlslntermedlatlon — similar  to 
that  which  occurred  last  year.  Were  this  to 
happen,  the  financial  outlook  for  the  bal- 
ance of  this  year  would  be  extremely  trouble- 
some. However,  so  long  as  the  Federal  Re- 
serve discount  rate  remains  at  4  per  cent.  It 
should  serve  to  anchor  short-term  bill  yields 
at  a  level  no  higher  than  41/2  per  cent,  with 
yields  on  other  Instruments  scaled  up  from 
that  level  to  perhaps  a  maximum  of  4V4  to 
51/2  per  cent  on  U.S.  Government  agenclee  and 
commercial  paper,  a  range  of  rates  that 
should  not  result  in  substantial  withdrawals 
from  the  savings  intermediaries.  Still,  given 
the  potential  volume  of  short-term  financ- 
ing in  the  next  six  months,  at  least  some 
concern  over  the  prospect  of  renewed  dlsln- 
termedlatlon Is  Justified. 

Another  conclusion  Implicit  in  my  analysis 
Is  that  the  pressure  of  borrowing  demand 
upon  the  bond  markets  will  probably  pre- 
vent any  significant  decline  in  long-term  In- 
terest rates  from  present  historically  high 
levels.  The  demand  for  capital  funds  Is  so 
intense  that  further  Interest  rate  increases 
from  present  levels  are  a  possibility,  but  It 
seems  more  likely  that  the  extraordinary 
high  rates  now  prevailing  will  tend  to  dis- 
courage some  borrowing  and  thus  prevent 
long-term  Interest  rates  from  rising  much 
above  present  levels.  In  this  connection,  a 
good  deal  will  depend  upon  the  policies  fol- 
lowed by  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  A  pro- 
gram of  steady,  week-by-week  purchases  of 
long-term  Government  securities  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  would  be  most  useful  In  stebll- 
Izing  the  long-term  market  and.  if  offset  by 
sales  of  Treasury  bills,  would  have  no  In- 
flationary effect  upon  money  supply  or  com- 
■  mercial  bank  credit. 

Also,  my  analysis  and  the  supporting  tables 
suggest  that  loanable  long-term  funds  will 
not  be  available  to  finance  a  major  recovery 
in  residential  construction.  My  estimates  sug- 
gest that  the  net  growth  in  mortgage  credit 
this  year  ma«>6e  of  the  order  of  $20  billion, 
approximately  equal  to  last  year  and  con- 
sistent with  a  total  of  housing  starts  In  the 
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neighborhood  of  $1  2  to  «1  3  mlUlon  Of  cours* 
a  number  of  other  influences  such  as  the 
availability  of  intermediate  credit  Une.s  and 
the  availability  jf  construction  lab<.)r  will 
have  an  effect  upon  the  performance  of  the 
housing  industry  fltim.itely  however  ;iny 
given  level  of  resldentl.il  constructl(<n  can  be 
achieved  only  if  the  funds  are  ivaiUble  to 
finance  the  homes    ,ind  my  analysis  sugijests 


that  the  competition  :rom  the  bond  markets 
will  limit  the  supply  of  funds  avuUable  for 
mortgages. 

I  should  conclude  by  pointing  out  that 
If  my  ass'jmptlons  prove  to  be  too  optimistic, 
the  outlook  for  the  credit  markets  could  be 
even  more  ominous  than  I  have  sug(;ested 
If  economic  growth  should  assume  bix>m 
proportions.  If  the  budget  deficit  should   be 

TABLE  1  -SUMMARY  Of  FINANCIAL  FLOWS 
IFR  flow  ol  lundj  data  in  billions  of  dollarsi 


.is  huge  as  some  forec.ists  suggest,  or  if  a 
sizable  tax  surcharge  Is  not  enacted,  more 
^erlOUs  problems  could  arise.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve System  ml§ht  had  It  necessary  to  move 
away  from  the  e.i.sy  policy  I  have  assumed, 
and  the  result  of  additional  credit  demands 
m  a  setting  of  credit  restraint  could  create 
almost  intolerable  pressures  on  the  credit 
avstein. 


ISU 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

Isl  quarter, 

1967  seasonally 

adjusted 

annual  rate 

Forecast, 

1967 

Fur.ds  raised  by  nonlmancial  sectors,  total 

44.2 

54.2 

51.5 

67.0 

72.1 

71.1 

70.1 

80,0 

US  Government  securities 

Foreign  loans  and  securities     . ,,>...,...r«. ...,..-.. 

7.7 
2.6 
17 
3.7 
4  9 
7.1 
16.6 

7,9 
2  1 
5.5 
7.8 
5.0 
5.1 
20.9 

5.0 
3.3 
7.3 
8.2 
6.7 
3.6 
24.4 

7.1 
4.4 

8.0 

ia7 

5.9 

5.4 

25.6 

3.5 
2.6 
9.4 

18.3 
7.4 
5.4 

25.5 

6.7 

1.4 

6.9 

17,7 

5  9 

11.4 

21.0 

10.6 
-.8 

4.8 
14.4 

9.8 
14.5 
16.9 

12.0 
2.0 

Consumer  credit              .,«-,»..„,... 

e  s 

15.  C 

Municipal  secufifies           ...  ........................... 

8.5 

Corporate  securi'ie-,                                 

Mortjates 

16.0 
20.0 

Sources  ol  credit,  tot.) 

U.S.  Government  le" Mij  and  change  ^n  casn  balance 
Private  insurance  an<l  pension  reserves 

M  2 
2  6 
8.6 
6,7 

26.3 
3.8 

20  2 
9.0 

11.2 

4.1 

-1.8 

54  2 

4.6 

9  0 

6.2 

34.4 

2.1 

28.1 

15  0 

13.0 

2.5 

1.7 

5&S 

2.3 

lai 

(.6 

9.5 

5.9 
28.5 
13.4 
IS.1 
2.3 
2.8 

67.0 

4.0 

11. 1 

7.9 

44.1 

6.5 

28.8 

13.0 

15.8 

7.8 

1.0 

72.1 

3.7 

U.6 

7.8 

4&9 

7.8 

32.6 

19.5 

13.1 

6.1 

2.4 

71.1 

7.0 
12.8 

7.1 
44.2 

2.9 
19.6 
12.3 

7.3 
13.3 

8.4 

70.1 
-1.5 

12.8 
-1.8 

6a6 

7.6 
48.7 
32.4 
16.4 
17.0 
-12.7 

80  C 
6.0 
14  0 

Other 

5.0 

Pfivjle  domestic  noniiance  sector    ....  .............. 

55.0 

7.0 

36.0 

Commercial  ti*inks                 .       .......... ... 

20.0 

15.0 

7.0 

Other                           

5.0 

TABLE  2  -CASH  FLOW  OF  CORPORATE  NONFINANCIAL  BUSINESS 
|FR  flow  ol  fumls  <Uta  in  Ixllions  ol  dolltrs) 


1961 

1962 

1963 

tSM 

1965 

1%6 

1st  quarter, 

1%7  seasonally 

adjusted 

anndal  rale 

Forecast, 
1%^ 

Sources  of  funds  totjl                                                    ---- 

54.5 

63.3 

65.9 

7a  6 

88.0 

96.1 

98.2 

9« 

Net  savings  and  inventory  valuatran  adiustmcnt..... 

10.1 
25.4 
4.6 
2.5 
1.8 
.1 
S.6 
3.4 

12.6 
29  2 

4.6 

2J 
2.5 
4.4 
6.5 

13.1 

3as 

3.9 
-.3 
3.S 
2.9 
6.0 
6.0 

18.1 
32.8 
4.0 
1.4 
3.3 
3.6 
3.4 
4.0 

2a2 

35.1 

5.4 

0 

3.2 

9.3 

7.3 

7.5 

21.2 
37.5 
10.2 
1.2 
2.1 
7.7 
7.7 
8.5 

18.8 
39.0 
14.1 
.4 
2.0 
4.6 
6.2 
13.1 

19 

to 

Bonds                                 . . 

15 

Stocks                                

I 

Mortnses                                              -  .,..  ...... .... 

2 

5 

Trad«  dobt  

6 

Other .^ 

8 

Uses  of  funds,  total .— .- 

54.7 

63.2 

65.9 

70.5 

88.1 

96.2 

98.1 

96 

35.5 

1.5 

10.0 

40.0 
4.7 
8.2 

42.3 
4.3 
8.5 

47.8 

4.4 

■      9.1 

55.1 
6.8 
13.7 

62.3 
10.9 
10.9 

65.0 
5.5 
6.7 

65 

5 

Trade  credit                  

8 

Liquid  assets 

3.5 

4.1 

4.3 

.7 

.6 

1.1 

9.4 

10 

1.7 

1:1 
.1 

-.9 

3.7 
.5 
.9 

-.8 

3.9 

.5 

.; 

-2.5 
3.2 

-1.4 
1. 5 

-.9 

3.9 

-2.1 

.7 

.7 

-.7 

-1.2 

2.3 

1.7 

10.0 

-9.7 

7.3 

1 

t 

US  Governirent  seCuf  ities                            -     ...  ,..- 

3 

Op«n  market  paper                     

2 

Oitier                                   

4.5 
-.3 

4  6 
1.6 

6  4 

,1 

5.2 

3.3 

11.2 
.7 

8.4 
2.6 

9.4 
2.1 

S 

TABLE  3.--CHANGES  IN  ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES  OF  ALL  COMMERCIAL  BANKS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

|ln  niillions  ol  itolUnI 


Loans  and  investments 


Loans  

U  S  Government  securities. 
Other  securities 


Demand  deposits,  ad.u'.ted 
Time  deposits  

Savings      .  

Large  negotiable  C;0's. 

Oth«f 


May  1966.  to  December  1966 


OKtmber  1966.  to  May  1967 


Ntw  York 
Cttyand 
Qwafo 


2.96f 


Other 

Reserve 

City 


3.835 


Another 

New  York 
City  and 
Chicate 

7.082 

-109 

Other 

Reserve 

city 


May  1966.  to  May  1967 


Another 


2.716 


5.063 


New  York 
City  and 
Chicago 


2.854 


Other 

Reserve 

city 

6.551 


I    Forecast. 
■'       1967- 

Ali  banks 


All  other 


12.085 


25.000 


2.241 

926  I 
-204  I 


3.014 
1.084 
-263 


5.415 

40 

1.567 


-1 


,044  I 
623  I 
312 


-657 

22 

3.351 


3.151 
-585 

2,497 


1.197 

1,549 

108 


2.357 

1.106 
3,088 


8,566 
-545 
4.064 


14.000 
4,000 
7.000 


1.388 
-2. 521 

-437 

-2.262 

538 


4.356 

1.690 

-1.107 

181 

2.616 


3.906 
4,121 

(•) 

(') 

(■) 


-327 

2.282 

-22 

1.734 
570 


-3. 175 

6.234 

271 

1.730 

4.233 


-1.286 

1.061  : 

5.564 

-239 

0) 

-459 

<') 

-888 

(') 

1.108 

1.181 
7,924 
-836 

1.911 
6.849 


2.638 
9.685 

(') 
(•> 


5.000 

20.000 

4.000 

5.008 

11.000 


I  Not  available 
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Net  change  m  assets,  total. 

.  to  4-)amily  properties,  total ."^ j- 

Mulual  saiings  banks  4- 

Savings  and  loan  associations  

Lite  insurance  companies  and  private  pension  funds... 

Commercial  banks .- 

U  S.  Government   . 

Other  

Oilier  mortgages,  total 

Mutual  savings  banks 

Sa.ings  and  loan  associations 

Lite  insurance  companies 

Commercial  banks 

U  S  Government. - 

Other. - - -  -  - 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  FOREIGN 
INVESTMENT  POLICY:  THE  PER- 
ILS OP  AD  HOCCERY 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Curtis]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last 
two  administrations  have  sought  ad  hoc 
relief  for  America's  balance  of  payments 
deficit.  Instead  of  actively  seeking  funda- 
mental cures,  they  have  accepted  pallia- 
tives which,  because  they  attack  the 
s>-mptoms  rather  than  the  causes,  are 
ineffective  and  imwise. 

In  an  excellent  article  in  the  fall,  1965 
edition  of  the  Columbia  Journal  of  World 
Business.  Jack  N.  Behrman,  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Do- 
mestic and  International  Business,  cata- 
logs the  perils  of  this  ad  hoc  approach. 
He  also  offers  several  policy  objectives  in 
this  area  and  recommends  ways  to  Im- 
plement them. 

Mr.  Behrman  argues  that  the  admin- 
istration's programs  to  discourage  pri- 
vate investment  abroad  are  often  dan- 
gerous and  self-defeating.  They  rest  on 
the  tenuous  factual  assumption  that  for- 
eign investment  worsens  our  payments 
balance.  It  does  not.  In  1963,  receipts  ac- 
counted for  by  foreign  manufacturing  af- 
filiates exceeded  payments  by  $2.4  bil- 
lion. 

Instead  of  moving  to  choke  off  foreign 
investment  in  developed  nations,  the 
Government  should  take  a  more  con- 
structive tack.  We  should  aim  at  making 
U.S.  business  more  fully  competitive  with 
its  overseas  counterparts.  Our  policies 
must  be  changed  in  several  areas  in  or- 
der to  realize  this  goal. 

Mr.  Behrman  recognizes  that  some  in- 
stitutional changes  in  both  the  Gov- 
ernment and  business  are  necessary  to 
bring  these  new  policies  to  fruition.  He 
recommends  that  the  Undersecretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs  coordinate 
the  activities  of  all  the  agencies  respon- 
sible for  international  affairs.  He  further 
suggests  that  a  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  be  appointed  with  responsibil- 
ity for  foreign  economic  policies.  We  also 
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need  a  single  channel  through  which 
business  interests  on  these  issues  could 
be  communicated  to  Government. 

Mr.  Behrman's  article  deserves  care- 
ful attention.  Not  only  does  he  criticize 
the  foundation  of  the  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  and  the  other  ad  hoc  measures 
we  now  have,  but  he  also  presents  a  num- 
ber of  provocative  policy  recommenda- 
tions. His  article  is  directed  toward  find- 
ing a  fundamental  solution  to  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  difficulties.  I  wish  the 
administration  was  as  creative  and  as 
thorough  in  its  proposals  as  Mr.  Behr- 
man is  in  this  article. 

I  insert  this  article  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

Foreign   Investment   Muddle:    The   Perils 

OF  Ad  Hoccebt 

(By  Jack  N.  Behrman) 

(Note. — As  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Domestic  and  International  Busi- 
ness from  1962  to  1964,  Jack  N.  Behrman 
was  one  of  the  U.S.  Government's  chief  ad- 
visors on  questions  of  International  trade 
and  Investment.  Now  Professor  of  Interna- 
tional Business  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  he  nevertheless  retains  something 
more  than  an  academic  Interest  in  key  pol- 
icy problems.) 

For  most  of  the  postwar  period  the  U.S. 
Ciovemment  was  an  eager  promoter  of  pri- 
vate foreign  investment  while  the  business 
community  maintained  a  go-slow  attitude. 
Despite  the  Institution  of  a  government 
program  of  Investment  guarantees  In  1948, 
private  U.S.  direct  outlays  averaged  only 
$700  million  a  year  during  1947-1955,  mostly 
to  Ceinada  and  Latin  America.  This  was  well 
below  the  desired  level  of  $2  bllUon.  In  1956 
and  1957  the  outflow  soared  to  $2  billion 
and  to  $2.5  billion,  respectively — mainly  as 
a  result  of  European  recovery  and  the  pur- 
chase of  Venezuelan  oil  concessions — only 
to  drop  back  to  Just  over  $1  billion  In  1958. 

By  the  early  1960's,  however,  business  be- 
gan a  mild  scramble  to  "go  foreign,"  and 
direct  investment,  buoyed  by  substantial 
European  outlays,  climbed  sharply.  Yet  Just 
as  the  effuslan  began  to  approach  the  post- 
war target  levels,  the  signals  were  changed: 
the  business  community  vas  In  effect  told 
to  adopt  two  poses — to  concentrate  Its  In- 
vestment In  the  developing  nations  and 
restrain  Itself  In  the  industrallzed  countries. 
The  principal  avowed  reason  for  this  switch : 
the  stubborn  balance-of-payments  problem. 

It  Is  characteristic  of  the  Government's 
approach  to  the  question  of  direct  Invest- 
ment that  little  thought  was  given  to 
whether  this  Janus-llke  attitude  Is  really 
viable.  In  point  of  fact  It  Is  not,  and  won't 
become  so  even  If  Congress  passes  the  pro- 


posed 30  7o  tax  credit  on  investment  in  less- 
developed  areas. 

Few  U.S.  manufacturing  companies  begin 
their  foreign  operations  In  the  developing 
countries;  they  get  their  feet  wet  In  safer 
waters.  Dampen  the  Initiative  to  enter  or  ex- 
pand operations  in  Industrialized  nations 
and  you  reduce  the  volume  of  funds  poten- 
tially available  for  outlays  In  the  less-devel- 
oped countries.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
coin,  the  willingness  of  governments  of  de- 
veloping countries  to  permit  expansion  In 
their  private  sectors,  as  wej>  as  to  welcome 
foreign  Investors,  may  be  ctooled  by  the  re- 
cent posture  of  the  U.S.  government.  Oppo- 
nents of  private  investment  In  the  host 
countries  can  now  attack  more  freely,  assert- 
ing that  U.S.  Investors  cannot  be  counted  on 
to  continue  to  assist  In  development  after 
the  economy  is  no  longer  classified  as  "less 
developed."  While  such  arguments  may  not 
be  logical  or  supportable,  they  can  be  effec- 
tive. Constraint  on  investments  In  one  area, 
therefore,  will  undoubtedly  have  repercus- 
sions in  other  areas. 

MISINFORMATION    IS    RIFE 

This  basic  Inconsistency  In  the  govern- 
ment approach  to  overseas  Investment 
should  surprise  no  one.  We  can  hardly  ex- 
pect all  policy  makers  to  understand  the 
relationship  between  Investment  In  the  de- 
velojjed  and  less-developed  worlds  when 
many  have  failed  to  grasp  the  connection  be- 
tween overseas  Investment  as  a  whole  and 
the  nation's  international  balance  sheet.  De- 
spite Incessant  exhortations  from  those  inti- 
mately involved  and  better  informed,  many 
in  Congress,  the  Executive,  the  press  and 
elsewhere  persist  In  regarding  foreign  Invest- 
ment as  a  kind  of  dispensable  luxury.  Cut 
down  the  capital  outflow  and  you  can  Just 
about  eliminate  the  deficit  and,  as  a  side 
benefit,  stop  the  drain  of  U.S.  Jobs  overseas, 
runs  the  argument  in  Its  most  extreme  form. 
And  while  only  the  most  naive  offer  such  a 
patently  absurd  comment,  many  who  should 
know  better  share  something  of  this  psychol- 
ogy. 

In  point  of  fact,  these  people  may  have 
other  reasons  for  seeking  to  cut  down  for- 
eign investmeiH.  but  they  have  seized  on  our 
adverse  payments  situation  as  a  major  "cause 
c^l^bre."  Instead  of  bothering  to  establish 
the  preconditions  (including  the  filling  in  of 
yawning  lacunae  in  the  data)  for  an  Intel- 
ligent and  long-term  policy  toward  a  key 
debit  item — the  capital  outflow — and  a  key 
credit  item — the  return  of  earnings — they  are 
reacting  ad  hoc  with  propoeals  that  are  often 
dangerous  and  self-defeating. 

It  Is  therefore  appropriate  to  reemphaslze 
two  oft-stated  but  little-understood  truths: 
(1)  Investors  often  do  not  choose  to  move 
abroad;  they  go  because  they  have  to  If  they 
wish  to  preserve  their  markets;  and  (2)  for- 
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elgn  direct  Invc^'-men'.s  pny  their  way  in  a 
balance-of-payments  sense — over  the  long- 
term,  to  b«  sure,  but  often  In  th«  short 
range  as  well 

The  available  evidence  suggests  that  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  try  *o  huld  on  to  foreign 
marketa  by  exporting  to  them  for  as  long 
as  poMlble.  Few  enjoy  the  risks  and  the 
high  Initial  coet  >f  establishing  operations 
abroad.  When  the  manufacturer  decides  to 
move  abroad  It  l3  usually  because  changes 
In  relative  coets.  political  conditions,  foreign 
exchange  controls  or  Import  quotas,  among 
other  things,  make  it  impossible  for  him  to 
continue  to  service  his  overseas  market 
through  exports 

WHT  COMPA>nES  OO  rOREICN 

Say  that  the  foreign  market  has  grown 
large  enough  so  th.it  it  is  now  economic  to 
set  up  a  plant  there  Say  further  that  the 
local  citizens  would  more  readily  accept  the 
product  If  It  were  produced  In  their  own 
country  and  that  they  are  anxious  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  income-  and  employment- 
generating  benefits  of  local  production.  Add 
that  the  foreign  country  may  now  be  p>axt 
of  an  economic  \mlon  that  has  sharply  pared 
tariffs  among  Its  members  whll»  maintaining 
barriers  aigalnst  outsiders  And  note  finally 
that  the  host  country  may  be  experiencing 
balance-of-payments  dlfflcultles  that  force 
It  to  conserve  precious  dollars  by  slicing  so- 
called  unnecessary  imports  for  some  time  to 
come.  Weigh  all  these  considerations  and  you 
form  an  Idea  of  why  "going  foreisrn"  is 
practically  an  imperative  for  many  American 
companies.  It  Is  not  a  question  of  goln^  or 
not  going  but  of  getting  there  and  estab- 
lishing oneself  at  ead  of  the  competing  Ger- 
man. British  or  French  firm 

■XFLOWS  START  IMMEDlATfXY 

Once  having  "st-iblished  itself  overseas  to 
service  a  market  th.-it  has  become  relatively 
Inaccessible  to  similar  U  S  exports,  the  sub- 
sidiary Immediately  starts  to  offset  the  un- 
favorable payments  effects  of  the  initial  out- 
flow by  purchasing  US  capital  equipment. 
raw  materials,  components  management  and 
technical  services  etc  .^nd  although  some 
of  these  goods  and  services  are  available 
locally,  particularly  in  industrialized  coun- 
tries, moet  have  to  be  Imported  from  home 

According  to  an  extrapolation  from  a  rep- 
resentative sample  of  companies  by  the  U3 
Department  of  Commerce  it  would  appear 
that  domestic  Arms  sent  about  ts  billion 
worth  of  goods  to  foreign  afflllates  of  U  S 
companies  In  1963 —23  :  of  all  US  exports 
U.S.  manufacturing  firms  accounted  for  14  4 
billion  of  this  total  of  which  »3  2  billion  went 
to  overseas  manufacturing  facilities  On  the 
other  hand,  direct  oversea.^  outlays  amounted 
to  only  tl  9  billion  in  1963  and  investment  in 
manufacturing  facilities  totaled  »700  mil- 
lion. If  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  data  re- 
ported by  the  sample  companies  without 
extrapolation,  we  find  that  U  S  exoorts  to 
all  overseas  affiliates  In  1962  and  1963  were 
SC^  greater  than  the  total  capital  drain 
to  these  companies 

However,  these  figures  do  not  tell  the  whole 
export  story.  It  Is  well  known  that  foreign 
Investment  stlmnlates  the  economy  of  the 
hoat  country,  raising  incomes  and  consump- 
tion. Part  of  the  resulting  additional  sales 
are  made  by  US  subsidiaries,  but  8m  unde- 
termined amount  undoubtedly  represents 
Increased  V  3.  exports  that  are  not  chan- 
neled through  overseas  ifflliites 

Offsetting  these  export  advantages  Is  the 
fact  that  foreign  subsidiaries  mav  pnxlucp 
goods  that  (1)  displace  US  exports  In  third 
marketa  and  i2)  are  Imported  into  the 
United  States  to  compete  with  domestic  pro- 
duction   The  Impact  of  point  1  is  not  fully 


known  and  may  be  substantial,  but  It  l.s  also 
clear  that  when  exports  to  former  US  mar- 
kets are  made  by  or  through  a  subsidiary.  It 
Is  not  because  the  parent  wishes  to  give  up 
the  market  It  would,  in  the  main,  prefer  di- 
rect sales  for  US  dollars  and  will  permit  a 
subsidiary  to  service  a  third  market  only 
under  economic  or  political  pressure. 

Lrrri-E  coMPrrmoN  wmi  domestic  go<;>ds 

The  effect  of  the  second  p<.>lnt  Is  often 
greatly  overstated  Of  the  $313  billion  In 
foreign  manufacturing  affiliate  sales  la  1963 
only  »1  billion  worth  were  sold  to  the  U.S..' 
and  80  of  this  consisted  of  seml-finlshed 
products  for  further  processing  (mostly  from 
Canada  and  Latin  America  i  The  $l-billlon 
figure  Is  about  the  same  as  In  1962  (despite 
the  fart  that  overall  foreign  manufacturing 
affiliate  sales  rose  13  ^  )  and  was  not  much 
different  from  the  1957  amount  Moreover, 
domestic  producers  probably  would  not  have 
been  able  to  service  the  market  supplied  by 
these  US  foreign  subsidiaries,  and.  in  con- 
sequence, many  of  the  orders  for  goods  pro- 
duced by  US  foreign  affiliate.-,  mav  well  have 
been  tilled  by  foreign  firms  If  domestic  com- 
panies had  not  set  up  operations  abroad. 
This  IS  so  even  for  the  finished  manufac- 
tured imports  of  1200  million,  of  which  half 
were  automobiles  Given  the  growing  Ameri- 
can preference  for  European-tyjie  cars  it  is 
doubtful  whether  Amerlcan-bulll  autos 
could  have  been  able  to  hold  this  market 
in  the  face  of  vigorous  conipetltlon  from 
European-owned  producers  In  addition, 
many  imports  are  noncompetitive  with  US. 
production,  while  others  i  eg  .  parts  and  com- 
ponents) may  help  the  US  export  effort  by 
lowering  the  cost  of  production  of  final 
produ'-ts 

Besides  stimulating  exports,  foreign  In- 
vestment contributes  significantly  to  a  posi- 
tive payments  balance  by  repatriation  of 
earnings  From  1950  through  19»33.  repatriated 
earnings  exceeded  net  new  direct  foreign  In- 
vestment by  over  »12  billion  There  are  two 
principal  reasons  for  these  favorable  returns: 
(1)  foreign  Investments  have  been  profitable 
(earnings  on  manufacturing  Investment  In 
Europe  averaged  12  '.  of  total  book  value  of 
Investment  in  1962  and  1963.  but  were  17  ; 
in  the  1957-1960  period  and  about  19'  In 
1954  and  19551  and  {2i  over  half  of  these 
earnings  iln  the  developed  countries  i  have 
been  returned  to  the  parent 

Combining  the  earnings  and  export  effects 
of  foreign  outlays,  we  obtain  the  following 
ir.terestlr.^  balance  In  lft57,  receipts  1 1  e.. 
remittances,  royalties  and  direct  exports  re- 
ceived from  US  firms  I  accounted  for  by 
foreign  manfacturtng  affiliates  exceeded 
pavments  (le.  Impxirts  Into  the  US  and 
capital  outflowi  by  $\  2  billion,  by  1963,  the 
positive  balance  had  doubled — to  *2  4  bil- 
lion 

THE     PAYOIT     PROBLEM 

While  It  seems  Incontrovertible  that  for- 
give Investment  pays  for  It.self  In  the  long 
run,  one  Is  reminded  ;>f  J  M  Keynes'  famous 
remark  '  In  the  long  run  we  are  all  dead  " 
Obviously  It  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference 
to  the  stability  of  the  U  S  dollar  whether 
the  payout"  perl.xl  on  .i  given  foreign  In- 
vestment 13  five,  ten  or  twenty  years  As  long 
as  the  financial  transfer  Inherent  In  a  capital 
outflow  exceeds  the  flow  of  real  resources  and 
the  refiow  of  foreign  remittances,  the  possi- 
bility exists  that  a  superabundance  of  dollars 
will  find  their  way  to  foreign  central  banks 
to  be  presented  to  the  U  S  for  payment  in 
gold 

The  U  S  Treasury  constructed  a  number 
of  models  In  1961  and  1962  to  demonstrate 
Its  Ciise  that  foreign  Investment  in  European 
.manufacturing  facilities  h.as  an  uncon.sclon- 


ably  long  payout  period  The  first  models 
maintained  that  the  payout  period  w.is  about 
fifteen  years,  but  alter  subsequent  refine- 
ments, this  was  reduced  to  seven  years  Data 
on  company  operations  published  late  last 
year  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  enable 
us  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  these  calculations 
and  the  results  are  startling,  to  say  the  least. 
Let  us  consider  the  payout  period  iso  far  as 
the  balance  of  payments  Is  concerned,  not 
in  terms  of  the  company's  own  accounts)  on 
a  $10  million  Investment  in  Europe. 

If  the  venture  Is  an  entirely  new  one,  the 
actual  US.  dollar  outflow  may  be  as  much 
as  40^  of  the  total  Investment,  with  the 
rest  financed  through  overseas  borrowing;  if 
merely  an  expansion  of  an  existing  Invest- 
ment, the  outflow  Is  likely  to  be  about  20  ;- 
25";  of  total  capital  expenditures  and  the 
remilnder  will  be  financed  through  retained 
earnings  and  depreciation  allowances,  as  well 
<is  forelgn-!5ource  borrowing ''  Thus,  at  the 
worst,  we  get  an  Initial  debit  Item  of  $4  mil- 
lion un  the  810  million  Investment.  Since 
company  practice  Indicates  that  something 
like  15  ;  of  European  subsidiary  purchases 
of  capital  equipment,  which  normally  total 
about  one-half  of  the  overseas  Investment, 
are  made  in  the  U.S.,  there  Is  an  offset  of 
about  $0  8  million  (15""-  of  50' :  of  $10  mil- 
lion) even  before  production  abroad  actually 
begins  •  This  reduces  the  outflow  to  about 
♦3  2  million.  According  to  Commerce  figures, 
annual  US.  exports  of  materials,  parts  and 
finished  goods  i other  than  capital  goods)  to 
foreign  affiliates  In  Europe  average  close  to 
5^  of  affiliate  sales,  and  these.  In  turn,  are 
usually  about  2'.  times  total  Investment 
Thus  5'.  of  $25  million  i2'..  •  $10  million) 
gives  us  a  $1  25  million  export  credit  each 
year  .Adding  annual  repatriated  earnings  of 
$240,000  (6  .  of  Investment — as  noted,  Eu- 
ropean Investment  earns  12';  of  book  value 
and  at  least  half  Is  remitted  h<imei.  we  get 
a  balance-of-payments  return  of  cU»e  to 
$1  5  million  of   the  Initial   Investment. 

■VV'lthln  about  two  years,  therefore,  the 
capital  outflow  will  have  been  paid  for  In  a 
b.ilance-of-paymcnts  sense,  even  assuming 
a  40  :  initial  contribution  of  US  funds 
(Of  course,  in  these  ealculatlons  we  have 
made  no  mention  of  the  additional  export 
sales  tha'  may  be  made  diu-lng  the  "start-up" 
perlcxl  either  because  of  intensified  com- 
pany efforts  to  widen  the  market  or  because 
firelgn  customers  become  le;s  iine.isy  about 
purch.vslng  impons  when  they  know  that  a 
domestic  source  of  supply  will  soon  be  avail- 
able Al.so,  we  have  not  included  the  Indirect 
export  stimulus  resulting  from  the  Income- 
generating  effects  of  the  affllia'es  presence 
in  the  host  country,  although  this  m.iT 
amount  to  about  1  .  of  the  affiliate's  sales 
Nor.  have  we  counted,  on  the  debit  side,  the 
effects  of  imports  sent  back  to  the  U  S  .  since 
'uch  sales  from  U  S -Etiropenn  subsidiaries 
have  not  risen  significantly,  despite  expan- 
sion of  US    investment  to  this  area  ) 

A    SELF-DEFEATING    POLICT 

The  foresolng  suggests  that  the  Govern- 
ments policy  of  discouragement  of  foreign 
outlays  In  the  develops!  world  rests  on  a 
somewhat  tenuous  factual  found  itlon  Obvi- 
ously. If  one  excludes  the  less-developed 
countrlejj.  the  maximum  conceivable  benefit 
of  a  restrictive  Investment  policy  would  be 
the  disront. nuance  of  the  outflow  to  the 
industn.illzed  countries,  or  about  $1  5  bil- 
lion--equil  to  ft^irly  half  the  payments  defi- 
cit But  once  the  outflow  dries  up,  overseas 
subsidiaries  would  slow  down  the  repatria- 
tion of  earnin„-s  and  employ  them  instead  of 
expinslon  This,  together  with  a  drop  in 
exports    assi>clated    with    new    overseas   ven- 
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tures.  would  probably  wipe  out  the  entire 
benefit.  Even  If  it  did'  not,  a  partial  restric- 
tion 1  e..  of  outflows  to  only  Industrialized 
counirle.5.  Is  almost  impossible  to  administer, 
requ.rlng  not  only  the  licensing  of  capital 
but  also  control  of  export  proceeds  and  the 
cooperation  of  foreign  governments.  More- 
over, since  exporting  leads  to  licensing  or 
investment  when  the  foreign  market  is  suffi- 
ciently developed,  any  constraints  on  invest- 
ment would  adversely  affect  the  Govern- 
ment's export  drive.  Support  of  the  drive  can 
be  expected  to  wane  to  the  extent  that  busi- 
nessmen feel  they  are  developing  markets 
that  would  only  have  to  be  given  up  later — 
either  to  Indigenous  or  to  other  foreign 
producers. 

Instead  of  moving  to  choke  off  foreign  In- 
vestment In  developed  nations,  the  Govern- 
ment would  do  well  to  take  a  more  construc- 
tive tack  to  the  payments  problem — one  that 
would  take  full  account  of  the  long-run 
strength  of  the  U  S.  position.  Such  an  ap- 
proach should  aim  at  making  US.  business 
fully  competitive  with  its  overseas  counter- 
parts and  guaranteeing  that  its  contributions 
to  the  balance  of  payments  are  maximized. 
If  this  approach  is  to  be  adopted,  the  Execu- 
tive must  make  sure  that  the  policies  of  vari- 
ous governmental  agencies  are  subordinated 
to  the  overriding  exigencies  of  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy.  Let  me  note  some  problem 
areas  and  offer  a  few  remedial  suggestions. 

.\  continuing  complaint  by  U.S.  business 
has  been  that  its  interests  are  not  adequately 
represented  abroad  by  our  embassies.  The 
Kennedy  Administration  recognized  that 
commercial  activity  had  a  relatively  low  pri- 
ority In  the  embassies,  and  strove  to  pay 
more  attention  to  export  interests.  But  busi- 
ness has  felt  that  neither  its  Investment  in- 
terests nor  its  role  In  foreign  economies  has 
been  fully  appreciated  by  the  embassy  staffs. 
Only  In  exceptional  cases  is  there  a  close 
working  relationship  between  embassy  offi- 
cers and  U  S.  businessmen  overseas.  Nor  have 
US  ambassadors  In  general  gone  far  In  sup- 
porting U.S.  business  In  difficult  negotiations 
or  discussions  with  foreign  governments — 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  governmental  rep- 
resentatives of  other  countries.  While  gov- 
ernmental help  Is  more  important  in  the 
J-  developing  countries,  the  pressures  In  some 
of  the  Industrialized  nations  make  official 
counterpressure  at  times  essential. 

To  obtain  a  better  understanding  of  how 
business  views  opportunities  and  obstacles 
overseas,  all  appropriate  embassy  officials 
should  establish  a  close,  day-to-day  working 
relationship  with  local  U.S.  businessmen. 
Such  an  understanding  would  facilitate  the 
satisfactory  handling  of  conflict  situations 
overseas  and  provide  guidance  for  business- 
government  cooperation  In  the  foreign  coun- 
try 

A  second  sore  point  is  industrial  property 
rights  (patents,  tr.idemarks.  trade  secrets, 
know-how,  etc.).  The  Government's  general 
support  of  these  rights  In  Industrialized 
countries  Is  weakened  by  its  position  on 
commercial  exploitation  by  companies  de- 
veloping those  rights  under  government  con- 
tract. Until  recently,  the  Government  has 
usually  retained  title,  even  when  the  Inven- 
tion or  development  has  commercial  uses; 
It  then  ha.s  given  the  rights  away  to  foreign 
governments  for  exploitation  by  a  foreign 
company,  thus  destroying  normal  commercial 
relations  The  foreign  company.  In  turn.  Is 
free  to  move  into  a  third  market  without 
paying  royalties  to  the  U.S.  It  Is  estimated 
that  we  have  lost  something  over  $100  mil 


a   year    on    our    balance    of    payments 


•  Fred  Cutler  and  Samuel  Pizer  "US  Trade 
With  Foreign  Affiliates  of  U  S  Plrm.s  "  Survy 
of  Current  Busine'if.  December.  1964.  pp 
30-28 


■  Fred  Cutler  and  Samuel  Plzer  "U  S  Firms 
Accelerate  Capital  Expenditures  .^hroad.■■ 
Swvfj  of  Current  Busine:ii,  October.  1964. 
pp  5-12 
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'  If  the  investment  Is  an  expansion  of  old 
facilities,  the  t'litia.'  return  Is  greater  In  rela- 
tion to  the  dollar  outflow,  e  g  an  outflow 
of  $2  million  Is  offset  by  Immediate  purchases 
of  nearly  II  million. 


through  this  giveaway.  And  although  this 
situation  has  been  partially  corrected  (the 
Department  of  Defense  and  other  agencies 
are  now  permitting  the  contracting  U.S. 
companies  to  retain  some  rights  to  commer- 
cial exploitation),  more  needs  to  be  done 
to  support  fully  the  export  of  military-type 
Items  and  licensing  or  Investment  arrange- 


ments lor  foreign  production   and  sale   in 
third  markets. 

Export  controls  also  have  a  constraining 
Impact.  The  Government  requires  companies 
to  obtain  either  a  validated  license  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  or  asstirances  from 
their  overseas  licensees  that  neither  certain 
technical  data  nor  the  direct  (and  some- 
times the  second)  product  thereof  shall  be 
shipped  to  prohibited  destinations.  The  con- 
straints Impose  a  burden  on  the  licensor 
(not  borne  by  his  competitors)  In  that  he 
must  either  delay  decisions  to  come  to  the 
Government  or  insist  on  commitments  which 
his  licensee  Is  often  reluctant  to  make.  Also. 
It  Is  difficult  for  the  licensor  to  police  the 
commitment,  and  he  may  find  himself  be- 
twixt and  between  on  occasions,  as  was  one 
U.S.  company  that  licensed  a  Japanese  man- 
ufacturer who  was  found  to  be  selling  to  Red 
China  In  violation  of  U.S.  laws.  But  the 
American  firm  would  have  been  In  violation 
of  Japanese  law  If  It  had  cancelled  the  con- 
tract— a  felony.  It  required  diplomatic  ac- 
tion to  untangle  the  situation,  and  In  the 
end  the  Japanese  Ami  ceased  trading  with 
China.  Although  the  result  In  this  case  was 
salutary,  the  overall  impact  of  such  actions 
Is  to  make  foreign  companies  wary  of  tech- 
nical tie-ups  with  U.S.  companies — to  our 
detriment  and  theirs. 

The  Administration  would  do  well  to  ad-^ 
mlt  the  conflict  of  export  controls  with  the 
compeUtlve  position  of  U.S.  companies  licens- 
ing abroad.  Once  admitted,  business  and 
government  could  then  settle  down  to  de- 
vising the  most  effective  exchange  of  Infor- 
mation and  a  system  of  regulation  which  at 
the  same  time  nalnlmlzes  Interference  with 
competitive  objectives. 

THE     SEPARATE     WORLD     OP     ANTITRUST 

Another  problem  area  is  antitrust.  Anti- 
trust regulations  have  been  administered  as 
though  they  were  not  part  and  parcel  of  the 
foreign  economic  policy  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. To  my  knowledge,  such  an  attitude  of 
separateness  Is  not  accepted  in  any  other 
area  of  governmental  control.  Communica- 
tions, landing  rights,  shipping,  exports,  etc., 
are  all  subject  at  times  to  overriding  eco- 
nomic or  political  necessities.  But  only  In  the 
rarest  of  cases  have  antitrust  positions  given 
way  to  overriding  political  objectives,  and 
only  by  statutory  exemption  (the  not-so- 
effectlve  Webb-Pomerene  Act)  to  overall  ob- 
jectives of  foreign  economic  policy. 

The  Justice  Department  takes  the  position 
that  It  must  enforce  the  courts'  dictum  that 
competition  is  an  end  in  Itself  and  that  other 
supposed  benefits  from  combinations  or  anti- 
competitive acts  are  less  Important  than 
those  resulting  from  greater  competition. 
Enforcement  can,  however,  have  detrimental 
effects  on  the  bojionce  of  payments. 

For  example,  one  U.S.  company  was  anxious 
to  license  a  British  company  to  use  Its  know- 
how  for  the  manufacture  of  electronic  equip- 
ment, with  machinery  and  components  to  be 
exported  from  the  U.S.  Since  under  U.S.  anti- 
trust laws  the  licensor  could  not  exclude  the 
resulting  products  from  the  U.S.  market  (no 
patent  or  trademarks  were  Involved ) ,  he  de- 
cided to  forego  the  arrangement.  The  result: 
a  loss  of  both  export  Income  and  royalty  re- 
turns: no  consequent  gain!  Similar  cases 
can  be  cited  In  Japan  and  other  countries. 
Foreign  companies  are  under  no  such  con- 
straints. 

Alternatively,  the  U.S.  licensor  may  feel 
that  his  licensee  constitutes  a  sizable  market 
for  materials  and  components,  and  that  he 
would  like  to  get  the  licensee  to  agree,  as  a 
condition  of  receiving  the  license,  to  pur- 
chase these  Items  exclusively  from  him.  At 
present,  such  a  tle-ln  sale  Is  looked  on  un- 
favorably by  the  Justice  Department  on  the 
grounds  that  It  Is  discriminatory  to  other 
U.S.  firms  producing  these  components — 
though  It  is  common  elsewhere  and  Its  ab- 
sence may  merely  lose  sales  to  other  coun- 
tries. 


The  Inhibiting  effects  of  antitrust  regula-  , 
tlons  are  further  Illustrated  by  the  example 
of  a  U.S.  company  which  found  that  the  only 
Italian  firm  suitable  as  a  promoter  of  Its  ex- 
ports to  Italy  already  had  arrangements  that 
would  have  put  the  U.S.  firm  In  violation 
of  the  law  had  It  proceeded  with  an  agree- 
ment. Again,  foreign  companies  are  under  no 
such  constraints. 

Prerequisite  to  action  In  the  antitrust 
area  is  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  which  has  hitherto  as- 
sumed that  "there  Is  no  problem."  While 
the  Department's  view  that  It  Is  "merely  Im- 
plementing the  law"  may  be  technically  cor- 
rect. It  Is  also  the  responsibility  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  propose  changes  in  existing 
laws.  There  Is  ample  evidence  from  Congres- 
sional hearings  and  business  complaints  that 
supports  a  call  for  close  and  candid  exami- 
nation of  the  Impact  of  the  law  as  Imple- 
mented. To  some.  Including  the  present 
writer,  the  "rule  of  reason"  In  antitrust 
cases  should  not  necessarily  be  the  same 
when  applied  abroad  as  when  applied  within 
the  United  States. 

NEED     FOR     HARMONIZATION 

A  study  should  be  undertaken  to  consider 
whether  to  broaden  the  "exemptions"  from 
antitrust  regulations  or  liberalize  the  in- 
terpretation of  "reasonable  behavior."  Such 
a  study  might  also  seek  to  determine  what 
modifications  are  necessary  to  bring  U.S.  law 
and  EEC  regulations  more  Into  line,  remov- 
ing some  of  the  worst  conflicts  that  a  U.S. 
company  faces  In  operating  under  t'wo  or 
more  Jurisdictions.  Out  of  these  delibera- 
tions might  well  come  some  proposals  to 
amend  the  law,  but  there  are  some  experts 
who  consider  that  amendments  are  not  nec- 
essary %nd  that  sufficient  authority  now  ex- 
ists to  operate  In  the  fashion  more  consist- 
ent with  the  requirements  of  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy. 

In  the  tax  field  it  Is  impossible  at  this 
time  to  repeal  some  of  the  most  Intricate 
and  burdensome  provisions  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1962,  one  of  the  objectives  of  which 
was  to  restrict  overseas  Investment  by  taxing 
the  profits  of  certain  types  of  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries when  earned  rather  than  when  dis- 
tributed. 

CONQUEST    THROUGH    COMPLEXITT 

I  have  not  altered  my  position,  tpken  In 
1961,  that  many  of  the  provisions  of  this 
law  are  undesirable  and  unnecessary  to 
achieve  the  stated  objectives,  but  obviously 
extended  conunent  on  this  point  Is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  paper.  Suffice  It  to  note  that 
if  the  overall  objective  of  making  U.S.  busi- 
ness competitive  abroad  is  accepted,  it  Is  pos- 
sible for  Treasury  to  work  with  business  In 
drafting  the  regulations  so  as  to  Impose  as 
small  a  burden  as  possible  on  accounting 
and  tax  departments  of  business  firms  and 
to  make  certain  that  the  Impact  of  the  Act 
Is  no  harsher  than  that  intended  by  Con- 
gress. The  Act  is  at  present  so  complicated 
that  one  businessman  commented:  "I  did 
not  think  that  the  provisions  would  deter 
foreign  investment,  but  I  think  Treasury  has 
achieved  its  objective  by  making  them  so 
complex  and  confusing  that  it  simply  takes 
too  much  expert  and  executive  time  to  un- 
ravel them  and  make  an  investment  deci- 
sion." 

To  review  the  Impact  of  Its  regulations. 
Treasury  should  establish  a  consultation 
program  with  business  in  order  to  review 
any  complaints  of  Inequity  or  Injustice  be- 
fore they  fester  Into  acrimony  or  seriously 
Interfere  vrtth  the  pursuit  of  overall  overseas 
oblectlves.  The  Treasury  should  also  be  In- 
structed to  look  carefully  into  the  tax  sys- 
tems of  other  countries  to  assess  the  com- 
petitive position  of  U.S.  Industry  abroad. 
This  examination  might  shed  some  light  not 
only  on  the  situation  within  a  second  coun- 
try but  also  on  the  ability  of  a  VS.  company 
to  serve  a  wider  market  from  the  second- 
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country  baac.  Just  as  Us  local  competitor 
abroad  U  able  to  do  Out  of  these  delibera- 
tions could  come  some  appropriate  amend- 
ment* to  the  Revenue  Code;  but  until  such  an 
analysis  la  made  i  coupled  with  evidence  as 
to  tbe  balance-of-payments  impact  i.  It  Is 
unlikely  that  Congress  will  see  tl^ie  reason 
tor  amendments. 

On  Its  part,  business  should  proceed  to 
develop  Information  on  its  overseas  opera- 
tions which  win  answer  the  questions  posed 
by  Government — not  only  precise  data  on  the 
balance-of-payments  effects  but  also  on  the 
tax  and  antitrust  effects  The  need  for  In- 
formation was  recognized  by  the  panel  on 
"Foreign  Investment  and  Exports"  at  the 
White  House  Conference  In  1963,  which  urged 
business  to  support  a  study  being  undertaken 
by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
on  foreign  operations  Other  studies  are  under 
way:  by  the  Harvard  and  Columbi.i  Business 
Schools  on  aspects  of  the  multinational  cor- 
poration, by  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
on  the  means  of  business-government  coop- 
eration In  the  formation  of  foreign  economic 
policies,  and  by  the  University  of  Oregon  on 
conflicts  arising  m  the  development  of 
natural  resources  by  private  investment  In 
Latin  America.  Business  assistance  in  these 
independent  analyses  should  help  provide 
much  of  the  evidence  required  for  Informed 
policy  decisions 

In  the  meantime  business  should  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  reorganize  its  overseas  op- 
erations to  maximize  the  return  flow  of  f  uncts 
to  the  United  State.-;  and  minimize  the  dollar 
outflow  uithout  losing  any  opportunity  to 
compete  in  world  markets  There  is  evidence 
In  the  data  for  1963  and  1964  that  greater 
reliance  Is  being  placed  on  Internal  financing 
and  foreign  borrowing,  relieving  the  outflow 
of  funds.  In  addition,  more  ways  could  be 
found  to  Increase  purchases  In  the  United 
States.  Finally,  business  should  realize  that 
lOC^  acquisition  of  a  majority-owned  opera- 
tion overseas  may  add  little  to  the  U  .S  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  that  the  Ul-tlmed  or 
Ill-considered  actions  of  a  few  may  redound 
to  the  harm  of  all.  through  changes  In  gov- 
ernment regulations  here  and  abroad 

There  Is  little  new  in  the  above  suggestions. 
nor  la  novelty  needed  What  Is  needed  now  are 
means  to  bring  them  to  fruition.  This  will 
require  some  institutional  changes  in  both 
the  Government  and  business. 

The  executive  branch  must  establish  a  line 
of  authority  for  reconciling  differences 
within  the  Admimstratlon  on  business  prob- 
lems. Each  of  the  major  departments  has 
now  become  more  or  less  directly  concerned 
with  International  activities,  and  some  are 
attempting  to  gain  more  control  over  those 
activities  that  fall  within  their  pur\lew 
While  this  closer  attention  is  Itself  desirable. 
It  will  lead  to  complex  Jurisdictional  prob- 
lems unless  a  mechanism  Is  established  to 
achieve  coordination  A  single  center  of  co- 
ordination IS  needed,  and  It  logically  should 
be  the  poet  of  Undersecretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs  During  the  perif)d  In  which 
this  poet  was  unfilled  ■  between  George  Ball 
and  the  appointment  of  Thomas  Manm  at- 
tempts at  coordination  through  ad  hoc  com- 
mittees or  through  one  or  more  members  of 
the  White  House  staff  were  not  successful 
A  variety  of  separate  interagency  commit- 
tee*, each  with  different  terms  of  reference, 
means  that  no  one  looks  after  overall  policy 
or  makes  certain  that  decisions  are  con- 
sistent. 

To  bring  each  of  the  interested  depart- 
ments into  policy  formation  and  to  reduce 
the  Incidence  of  divergent  actions,  the  Un- 
dersecretary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs 
shotild  establish  a  weekly  or  biweekly  meeting 
of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  responsible  for  in- 
ternational affairs  In  each  major  department 
At  these  sessions,  specific  problems  can  be 
presented  and  resolved,  with  an  Administra- 
tion position  developed  or  recommendations 


made  to  the  President.  No  decision  should 
be  taken,  however.  If  a  constituent  agency 
objected,  until  the  representative  had  timf 
to  obtain  clearance  from  his  Cabinet  mem- 
ber The  latter  could  then  accede  or  take 
his  objection  higher. 

This  concert  of  Assistant  Secretaries  Is  es- 
sential, for  the  taking  of  a  position  by  the 
Undersecretary  of  State  is  not  enouch  He 
must  consider  It  Important  to  coordinate  the 
international  activities  of  all  major  agen- 
cies, and  If  his  views  are  simply  those  of 
the  State  Department  or  do  not  adequately 
take  Into  account  the  programs  of  other  de- 
partments or  tiielr  Interests,  coordination 
will  break  down  Had  there  been  greater  co- 
ordination m  the  past,  such  legislation  as 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1962  probably  would 
not  have  been  pre.sented  In  the  form  It  w.is. 
leaving  the  .Administration  so  subject  to 
criticism 

In  order  to  back  up  the  process  of  decision 
making  and  bring  the  White  House  in  at  ap- 
propriate times,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the 
meetings  from  beconilug  merely  a  rubber 
stamp  for  State  Depsirtment  positions  or 
simply  a  "hearing"  prior  to  a  State  Depart- 
ment decision,  a  Special  Assl.stant  to  the 
President  should  be  appointe<l  with  respon- 
sibility for  foreign  economic  fxjllcie.s  He 
might  succeed  to  the  Herter  position  once 
that  responsibility  Is  fulfilled,  but  his  ap- 
pointment should  not  be  delayed  on  that  ac- 
count Objections  to  a  "decision  by  the 
Undersecretary  of  State  would  be  taken  to 
the  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  an 
initial  reading  on  White  House  reaction.  If 
the  issue  is  significant  enough,  obviously  It 
should  be  decided  by  the  Cabinet  or  the 
President  A',  present,  however,  there  Is  no 
procedure  for  bringing  such  matter.";  through 
the  agency  maze  save  on  specific  Issues 
where  ad  hc>c  C'«mmittee3  exist  balance  of 
payments,  trade  negotiations,  and  export 
expansion  None  has  the  scope  necessary 
for  the  problenis  now  discussed 

These  are  the  organizational  steps  recom- 
mended for  Government,  but  the  bvuslness 
community  Itself  has  some  reorganizing  to 
do  if  It  is  to  contribute  to  an  effective  dia- 
logue on  foreign  Investment  problems  To 
date  there  is  no  single  channel  through 
which  business  Interests  may  be  heard  on 
the  Issues  discussed  here.  The  Business 
Council  speaks  on  some  problems,  but  not 
necessarily  on  these  or  to  all  relevant  offi- 
cials The  NAM  and  US.  Chamber  are  not 
sufficiently  representative  of  all  interested 
in  international  problems,  and  there  are 
still  divisions  within  their  ranks  as  to  priori- 
ties on  domestic  and  International  issues 
reflecting  a  similar  division  within  corpora- 
tions themselves.  Nor  are  any  of  the  business 
groups  that  direct  their  attention  to  one 
foreign  area  or  to  one  type  of  activity  able 
to  speak  authoritatively  for  all  None  In  fact 
fits  the  partlcuUirs  required  or  begins  Ui 
match  the  type  of  close  consultation  and 
continuing  dialogue  proved  by  the  appro- 
priate organizations  In  Germany  or  England 
The  problem  of  how  business  should  or- 
ganize to  speak  effectively  to  Government  Is 
not  easily  solved,  and  a  careful  assessment 
of  alternatives  is  needed  But  the  a.ssessment 
should  begin  now 

If  business  can  develop  appropriate  mech- 
anisms and  If  the  Government  organizes  Its 
channels  of  avithorlty  effectively,  laying  the 
responsibility  for  direct  contact  with  busi- 
ness on  the  relevant  of>er;itlng  departments 
and  establishing  proper  interagency  coor- 
dination, the  varlou.s  decisions  affecting  In- 
ternational business  should  be  more  consist- 
ent and  appropriate.  The  positions  should 
then  fit  Into  an  overall  objective,  founded 
on  sound  data  clearly  discernible  to  business 
and  foreign  governments,  and  hopefully  re- 
flecting confidence  in  the  role  of  business 
In  promoting  the  economic  growth  of  the 
free  world. 


THE  WASHINGTON  POSTS  INCREDI- 
BLE CREDIBILITY  GAP  ON  PRICES 
AND  INFLATION 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Price!  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texa.<;  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  has  been  said  in  the  newspapers  *" 
about  credibility  gaps.  After  consuming 
repeated  doses  of  editorial  arrogance 
from  the  Washington  Post's  "oil  e.x- 
perts,"  I  have  concluded  that  our  morn- 
ing newspaper's  bleatings  about  prices 
and  Inflation  reveal  a  credibility  gap  so 
incredible  as  to  put  all  others  to  shame 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  the  Post  ranted 
editorially  on  "Oil:  Shortages  and 
Prices."  with  a  reasoning  that  was  un- 
canny reaching  to  conclusions  that  were 
Infantile.  And  on  Friday,  July  14,  and 
again  on  Sunday.  July  16,  it  repeated  the 
act  On  these  occasions,  it  was  supporting 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  Mr.  Gardner  Ackley,  m 
his  urgings  that  the  oil  industry  continue 
to  absorb  rising  costs  and  "restrain" 
prices. 

On  July  16,  the  Post  says  Mr.  Ackley 
should  have  threatened  to  eliminate  oil 
import  quotas,  so  as  to  keep  oil  prices 
depressed.  This  was  hollow  advice  be- 
cause in  the  present  Middle  East  oil 
emergency  more  foreign  oil  is  unavail- 
able. If  it  was  available,  and  we  were 
dependent  upon  it.  we  would  find  our- 
selves paying — as  are  the  British— at 
least  2.5  cents  more  per  gallon  in  in- 
creased gasoline  prices.  And.  like  the 
British,  we  would  be  printing  standby 
supplies  of  gasoline  ration  coupons. 

The  Post  expresses  the  view  that  the 
oil  industry  is  heavily  insulated  from 
competition.  This  is  a  case,  if  ever  I  saw 
one.  of  the  pot  alluding  unfavorably  to 
the  kettle's  black  bottom. 

The  Post  classifies  our  State  oil  conser- 
vation agencies,  with^t  which  we  would 
have  not  a  single  Mrrel  of  reserve  oil 
producing  capacity,  as  a  compulsorj' 
cartel.  Before  the  advent  of  State  con- 
servation proRrams,  oil  was  produced 
under  the  rule  of  capture.  Oil  producers 
on  adjoining  leases  produced  to  the  hilt, 
ran  their  oil  into  open  earthen  pits,  so 
their  neiijhbors  would  not  get  more  than 
their  share.  The  law  of  the  jungle  pre- 
vailed and  hundreds  of  millions  of  bar- 
rels of  a  precious  natural  resource  were 
carried  away  in  rains  and  washed  Into 
the  .seas.  State  conservation  has  stopped 
this  wastage.  Under  orderly  State-en- 
forced programs,  this  country  fortunately 
has  about  3,000,000  barrels  daily  of  ex- 
cess or  shut-in  crude  oil  producing  ca- 
pacity. Because  of  that  idle  capacity,  we 
are  not  trembling  over  an  imminent  oil 
shortage  in   the  present  emergency. 

I  regret  that  the  Post's  editorial 
writers,  pontificating  from  their  ivory 
towers,  cannot  see  the  value  in  that 
Most  everyone  else  that  I  know,  however. 
can  see  it  and,  moreover,  are  thankful 
font. 
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Now,  the  Post  reasons  that  these  con- 
servation programs  which  have  assured 
oil  abundance  instead  of  oil  famine,  and 
the  Government's  oil  import  control  pro- 
gram—and I  use  the  word  "control" 
loosely— which  permits  imports  into  this 
country  of  2,500,000  barrels  daily,  "im- 
poses an  annual  burden  on  the  American 
consumer  that  may  run  as  high  as  $6 
billion."  This  is  an  incredible  fantasy. 

Crude  oil  prices  today  are  3  percent 
below  the  price  that  existed  before  the 
import  control  program  was  put  into 

effect.  .  ^ 

I  assume  the  Post,  by  some  weird  sense 
of  economics,  believes  if  we  pursued  a 
course  of  unlimited  dependence  on  Mid- 
dle East  oil  that  domestic  oil  prices  would 
be  forced  down  to  75  cents  a  barrel.  It 
must  mean  this  because  the  total  gross 
income  from  domestic  crude  oil  last  year, 
at  a  depressed  $2.90  a  barrel,  was  $8.7 
billion.  If  we  shaved  $6  billion  off  that, 
this  would  mean  a  $2.7  billion  income 
from  3.3  billion  barrels  of  oil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  domestic  oil  industry 
spent  about  $4  billion  last  year  just  ex- 
ploring for  oil,  and  another  $3.5  billion 
for  leases,  rentals,  bonuses,  developmen- 
tal drilling,  and  lifting  costs.  So  the  Post 
in  its  generosity  and  wisdom  is  only  ask- 
ing that  the  domestic  petroleum  Indus- 
trj-  settle  for  a  60-percent  net  Joss  as  a 
patriotic  duty. 

Worse  than  that,  it  Is  urging  the  Gov- 
ernment to  pursue  courses  of  action  that 
would  seal  our  doom  as  a  nation  depend- 
ent on  Middle  East  oil. 

The  Post  apparently  had  a  lapse  into 
the  unaccustomed  world  of  reality  at 
one  point.  It  actually  conceded  that  oil 
shortages  in  the  present  Middle  East 
crisis  could  result  in  upward  pressures 
on  prices.  This  would  not  be  an  unnat- 
ural economic  phenomenon.  But  the  Post 
wailed  that  any  advance  in  prices,  no 
matter  about  costs,  ought  to  be  tem- 
porary. 

Now,  the  Washington  Post  certainly 
ought  to  know  about  the  efTects  of  hiking 
prices  "permanently,"  not  "temporarily." 
It  ought  to  know  how  it  feels  to  be  in- 
sulated from  competition.  It  ought  to 
know  about  pricing  shenanigans  that 
contribute  to  inflationary  pressures. 

It  should  know  these  things  because 
the  Washington  Post  is  an  accomplished 
practitioner  at  raising  prices  and  mak- 
ing them  stick. 

I  offer  my  colleagues  some  very  inter- 
esting price  comparisons.  All  the  tables, 
which  follow,  compared  the  latest  prices 
with  the  average  1957-59  prices,  the  base 
years  used  by  the  Government :  . 

TABLt  I.  -PETROLEUM  PRICES 


TABLE  II.— WASHINGTON  POST  PRICES 


1957. 
1958. 
1959. 


Average,  3  years. 
May  1967 


Percent  Increase. 


Subjcriptlon        Advertising 
rates  rates,  daily 

(per  year)     j      (1  page) 


$21.00 
23.40 
23.40 


$2. 298.  00 
2, 472.  00 
2, 472.  00 


22.60 
34.20 

+51.3 


2,414.00 
3,411.00 

i-41.3 


Regular 
gasoline, 

exciuiling 
taxes 

(cents  per 
gallon) 

Regular 

gasoline, 
including     Cri 

taxes      (per 
(cents  per 

gallon)  , 
1 

de  oil 
barrel) 

1957. 

22.11 
21.47 
21.18 

30.96  ' 

30.38 

30.49 

J3.09 

\m             

19W     ' 

3.01 
2.90 

A.ersjp,  2  yeais  

May  1967 : 

21.59 
22.46 

30.61 
33.03 

3.00 
2.90 

Percent  change 

-1-4.0 

+7.9 

-3.0 

Source:  Washington  Post  subscription  rates  from  Ayers 
Directory  of  Newspapers  &  Periodicals;  Washington  Post  adver- 
tising rates  from  Newspaper  Standard  Rate  &  Data. 

TABLE  III.— GENERAL  PRICES 
(Based  on  Government  index  numbers— 1957-59  =  100) 


All  wholesale 
commodities 


All  retail 
prices 


1957-59  

100.0 
+105.8 

100.0 

1966             

113.1 

Percent  increase. 


5.8 


13.1 


I 


Source:  Gasoline  prices  from  McGraw-Hill  Publishini  Co.; 
crude  oil  prices  from  U  S  Bureau  ol  Mines. 


Source:  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that — based  on 
this  record— the  Washington  Post  is  per- 
haps the  least  qualified  lecturer  in  the 
land  on  prices  and  inflation. 

With  a  price  record  of  having  hiked 
its  subscription  rates  51  percent  and  its 
advertising  rates  41  percent — outpacing 
three  times  over  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living  in  the  past  decade— the  Post  has 
the  gall  to  take  to  task  as  contributing 
to  inflation  an  industry  which  has  ab- 
sorbed increased  wages,  materials  costs, 
and  taxes  for  10  long  years. 

If  the  Post  is  at  all  grateful  that  we 
are  not  dependent  at  this  very  moment 
on  Middle  East  oil— that  we  are  not  in 
a  position  of  begging  the  Arab  dictator- 
ships and  monarchies  for  fuel — it  fails  to 
say  so. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  here,  and  the 
American  people,  are  thankful  that  we 
have — up  to  this  time — an  oil  industry 
capable  of  meeting  our  needs.  I  am  sure 
the  American  people  would  never  ac- 
quiesce to  placing  themselves  and  their 
country  at  the  mercy  of  the  Arab  bloc 
for  oil.  Fortunately,  they  have  not  paid 
anything,  the  Washington  Post  notwith- 
standing. They  will  pay,  through  the 
nose,  if  this  Government  should  ever 
adopt  the  illusory  fascination  with  cheap 
foreign  oil  that  the  Post  exhibits.  Once 
we  become  dependent  on  so-called  cheap 
Middle  East  oil,  we  will  find  it  isn't  so 
cheap.  We  will  pay  whatever  the  traffic 
will  bear. 

Now,  on  the  subject  of  competition, 
there  are  more  than  40,000  busi- 
ness units  in  the  domestic  oil  industry 
They  are  small,  medium  and  large 
outnumber  daily  newspapers  about  20 
to  1.  When  I  drive  to  work  in  the  morn- 
ing I  have  the  option  of  buying  gasoline 
at  any  number  of  service  stations  at 
prices  for  regular  grade  that  range  from 
29.9  cents  to  33.3  cents  per  gallon. 

But  when  I  reach  for  my  morning 
newspaper,  I  have  only  one  choice  and 
the  price  Is  always  the  same  and  when  it 
Is  raised  It  is  always  permanent,  not  just 
temporary. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  against 


the  Washington  Post  making  money.  It 
is  not  exactly  a  nonprofit  organization 
in  business  just  to  give  us  consumers  its 
tender  loving  care,  I  am  sure.  While  I 
make  the  bold  statement  that  the  Post 
makes  a  profit,  that  might  be  a  somewhat 
careless^  assumption,  because  I  have 
never  s^i  a  financial  statement  from  the 
Post.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  anybody  who 
has  seen  a  financial  statement  from  the 
Post. 

In  contrast,  the  greedy  old  oil  com- 
panies that  the  Post  condemiis  with  such 
outraged  piety,  publish  their  earnings 
statements  quarterly.  The  figures  are 
there  for  all  to  see.  And  for  those  who 
care  to  examine  them,  these  figures  show 
that  the  rate  of  return  for  oil  companies 
for  some  13  years  now  has  been  below 
that  of  industry  generally.  I  would 
hazard  a  guess,  although  I  have  no  way 
to  prove  it,  that  petroleum  industry 
earnings  and  rate  of  return  on  invest- 
ment even  compare  favorably  with  those 
of  the  Washington  Post. 

If  the  publishers  of  the  Post  can  prove 
I  am  wrong  with  a  public  audit,  then  I 
will  be  most  pleased  to  stand  corrected, 
and  I  will  offer  a  gracious  apology  for 
a  grievous  error. 

As  I  said,  I  am  not  against  the  Wash- 
ington Post  making  money.  But  I  do 
choke  a  little  on  naked  demagoguery.  If 
the  Post  had  a  record  of  commendable 
price  restraint,  to  use  one  of  Mr.  Ackley's 
favorite  words,  then  it  would  be  en- 
titled to  pontificate  about  other  people's 
prices.  But  in  any  discussion  of  prices  and 
inflation,  it  obviously  must  fall  back  on 
that  demagogic  old  motto:  "Don't  do  as 
we  do;  do  as  we  say." 

As  a  self-appointed  consumer  sfJokes- 
man.  the  Post  has  not  just  singled  out 
the  oil  industry.  It  has  donned  its  price- 
policing  halo  to  pontificate  about  steel 
prices,  and  aluminum  prices,  and  food 
prices,  and  the  prices  of  just  about  any- 
one else  who  wants  to  cover  rising  costs 
in  this  inflationary  period  of  rising 
wages,  taxes,  and  material  costs.  In  light 
of  its  own  price  record,  this  can  only  be 
put  down  as  unbridled  arrogance  of  the 
worst  sort. 

I  would  like  to  talk  a  little  bit  about 
oil  prices.  There  is  a  little  booklet  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation that  contains  some  interesting 
facts.  It  points  out  that  in  1965,  the 
United  States  had  75.3  million  private 
automobiles — not  Including  the  trucks 
and  buses.  Now,  these  75.3  million  private 
automobiles  traveled  709  billion  miles  In 
1965,  all  together.  Each  averaged  9,255 
miles  and  traveled  an  average  of  14  miles 
per  gallon  of  gasoline. 

At  14  miles  per  gallon,  the  average 
family  automobile  used  661  gallons  of 
asoline  per  year.  The  price  of  gasoline 
(M-Rot  average  32  cents,  including  taxes, 
but  to  simplify  the  arithmetic,  let  us  say 
It  did.  On  this  basis,  the  average  family 
spent  about  $210  in  1965  to  run  the  family 
car.  A  third,  or  $70  of  that  went  directly 
to  pay  State  and  Federal  taxes  which 
averaged  11  cents  a  gallon. 

Now,  I  have  not  heard  anybody  but 
the  Post  and  Mr.  Ackley  complaining 
about  this.  The  States  think  It  is  a  good 
deal  because  they  collected  $3.8  billion 
in  motor  fuel   taxes  which — combined 
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with  the  $1.7  billion  in  motor  vehicle 
fees — added  up  to  25  percent  of  the  $22.1 
billion  total  incomes  of  governments  of 
the  50  States  in  1965.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  loolc  favorably  on  it. 
because  It  dragged  in  another  $4.7  bil- 
lion in  gasoline  taxes. 

If  gasoline — even  including  these  bil- 
lions in  taxes — were  such  a  terribly  ex- 
pensive Item.  I  doubt  that  we  would  see 
the  tremendous  growth  in  its  use  which 
has  occurred.  However,  the  average 
motorist,  if  he  chose,  could  do  something 
else  with  his  gasoline  money. 

He  could,  for  example,  put  his  auto- 
mobile on  blocks  and  save  that  $210  a 
year,  thus  depriving  the  oil  companies 
of  $140  and  the  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments of  $70  a  year.  If  he  continued 
this  long  enough,  he  could  accumulate 
quite  a  pile.  In  fact,  if  he  kept  his  auto 
in  storage  and  meticulously  saved  his 
gasoline  money,  in  about  16  years  and 
3  months  he  would  have  enough  to 
buy  one  page  of  advertising  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  at  its  standard  rate  and  data 
quotation  of  $3,411  per  page 

But  that  is  for  a  black  and  white  ad. 
and  the  weekday  rate  If  Mr.  Motorist 
wanted  to  buy  a  Sunday  page,  in  color, 
he  would  have  to  leave  his  car  on  blocks 
for  another  3  or  4  years 

I  know  my  colleagues,  if  they  are  to 
read  anything  in  the  morning,  must 
read  the  morning-monopoly  newspaper 
I  hope  when  they  are  confronted  with 
clever  editorial  phrases  at>out  other  peo- 
ple's prices,  that  they  will  take  it  with 
something  less  than  a  grain  of  salt,  and 
choice  It  down  without  strangling  Per- 
haps a  spoonful  of  bicartxsnate  will  help. 

Now,  a  word  about  Mr  Ackley's  urg- 
Ings  to  the  oil  industry  to  continue  ab- 
sorbing rising  costs.  In  a  paternalistic 
sermon  to  a  captive  audience  of  oilmen, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Petroleum 
Council,  on  July  13,  he  referred  to  a  12- 
percent  increase  in  gasoUne  prices — 2  4 
cents  per  gallon,  since  1964.  By  carefully 
choosing  a  year  of  severe  price  depres- 
sion, occasioned  by  price  wars  over  many 
parts  of  the  country,  he  was  able  to  come 
up  with  this  shocking  increase.  However, 
this  Is  a  tactic  that  even  a  freshman 
economics  student  would  avoid  for  fear 
of  flunking  the  course.  In  Juggling  sta- 
tistics, it  is  possible  to  pick  a  year — high 
or  low — to  make  any  point  one  wants  to 
make. 

But  deliberately  selecting  the  single 
year  out  of  the  past  decade  when  prices 
were  unduly  depressed,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  dem- 
onstrates an  irresponsibility  almoet  as 
bad  as  the  Washington  Post's.  The  Gov- 
ernment uses  1957-59  as  the  base  year  in 
its  pricing  Indexes.  Why  should  Mr  Ack- 
ley  abandon  1957-59  In  his  lecture  to  the 
oil  Industry?  He  obviously  wanted  to 
show  an  unfairly  distorted  picture  It 
would  not  make  as  good  a  new.spaper 
headline  if  he  had  merely  pointed  out 
that  gasoline  prices  currently  are  a 
whopping  4  percent  above  1957-59  be- 
cause that  shows  admirable  restraint,  so 
he  abandoned  his  own  yardstick 

If  I  wanted  to  compare  our  Federal 
budget  in  the  worst  possible  light,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  suppose  I  would  search  around 
and  find  the  smallest  budget  in  history 
and— on    that     basis — would     probably 


compare  it  to  Federal  expenditures  in  the 
first  term  of  Geortie  Washington.  That 
is  akin  to  what  Mr.  Ackley  had  done  to 
make  oil  companies  heel  on  prices 

I  must  say  that  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
Mr  Ackley  ab.3ut  inflationary  pressure. 
But  it  seems  to  mc  that  the  oil  indu-stry, 
which  has  a  price  record  that  compares 
favorably  with  any  major  necessity 
bought  and  sold  m  our  economy,  has  been 
singled  out  with  a  frequency  that  is  un- 
fair and  a  vengeance  that  is  regrettable. 
If  Mr  Ackley  mean.s  business  about  halt- 
ing inflation,  he  ought  to  ^o  ab.>ut  it  con- 
sistently. He  ought  to  ride  herd  on  wages 
which — In  the  oil  producing  industrj-— 
have  gone  up  28  percent  since  1957-59, 
while  the  pnce  of  crude  oil  remains  3 
percent  below  1957-59  He  ought  to  go  to 
work  on  nonessential  Government  spend- 
ing which,  in  the  view  of  many  of  us  is 
the  prime  culprit  in  the  inflationary 
spiral,  and  which — with  earnest  effort — 
might  be  trimmed  by  as  much  as  all  crude 
oil  sales  will  gross  in  1967 

In  fact,  if  the  total  US.  reserves  of 
crude  oil — 40  billion  barrels — were  sold 
in  a  fell  .swoop  at  the  current  average 
price  of  $2  90  a  barrel  it  would  bring  $116 
billion— nearly  $50  billion  less  than  it 
would  take  to  run  thi.s  Government  on 
the  basis  of  planned  expenditures  this 
year 

Lastly,  I  would  suggest  that  if  Mr. 
Ackley  looks  to  the  Post  as  an  ally  to 
bludgeon  people  about  price  escalation, 
that  he  ought  to  look  at  the  Post's  prices. 
Where  has  he  been  while  the  Post  has 
jumped  its  subscription  rates  51  percent 
and  its  ad  rates  41  percent,  since 
1957-59'' 

That  could  be  a  rude  question  Mr 
Ackley  perhaps  Uves  by  an  old  axiom: 
■"Never  argue  with  a  new.spaper  unless 
you  own  it."  Maybe  the  power  of  the  Post 
Inhibits  Mr  Ackley,  but  if  this  self-pro- 
claimed great  Washington  newspaper  has 
an  editorial  policy,  whether  on  prices — 
or  even  on  disclosure — particularly  in  the 
area  of  income  and  earnlne.s — then  the 
least  we  can  expect  Ls  that  it  live  itself 
by  thoee  pious  pleadings. 


SLUM    HOUSING   IMPROVEMENT 

Mr  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  fMr  RrMSFEX-ol  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  RUMSFELD  Mr  Speaker,  eer- 
tainly  there  is  no  one  legislative  solution 
to  the  problem  of  slum  housing  improve- 
ment, or  to  the  consequent  outbursts  of 
racial  violence  which  plague  our  cities 
each  summer  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Robert  Weaver, 
wh«»:i  he  charges  that  Senator  CH^RLFS 
H  Percys  homeownershlp  plan  cannot 
solve  all  the  problems,  .seems  to  be  de- 
manding that  Congre.s.s  furnish  In.stant 
total  relief  to  the  housing  problem  This 
demand  i.s  both  unfair  and  unrealistic 

Secretary-  Weaver  bases  his  judgment 
on  the  assumption  that  existing  Federal 
programs  are  designed  to  eliminate  so- 
cial unrest  caused  by  poor  housing  con- 


ditloiis,  and  that  Congress  should  there- 
fore appropriate  sufficient  fimds  for  these 
plans  to  be  implemented.  But  it  is  clear 
that  there  is  no  guarantee — and  indeed 
little  chance — that  simply  throwing 
money  at  the  problem  will  improve  the 
situation.  Senator  Percy  s  imaginative 
plan  to  engage  private  enterprise  is  ver\- 
po.ssibly  a  first  step  toward  a  .sensible 
long-term  solution  to  our  housing  prob- 
lems. 

A  recent  editorial  in  Chicago's  Ameri- 
can points  to  a  recent  administrative 
attack  on  the  Percy-Widnall  homeowner- 
-ship  concept.  The  editorial  notes  the  in- 
creasing reliance  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  solve  the  Nation's  problems  and 
concludes  by  urging  that  we  take  a  closer 
look  at  such  creative  legislation  as  the 
Percy-Widnall  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record  the 
editorial,   'Rx  by  Percy,"  from  Chicago's 
American,  July  19.  1967: 
Rx  BY  Percy 

No  amou.nt  of  reason  seems  to  bend  the 
Johnson  adniinlblratlon  from  Us  philosophy 
thill  the  nation's  problems  can  be  solved  by 
pouring  more  money  into  huge  federally  con- 
trolled spending  programs.  This  disturbing 
point  of  view  was  articulated  again  Monday 
by  Robert  Weaver,  secretary  of  housing  and 
urban  development,  during  his  appearance 
before  a  Senate  housing  sub-commlt'.ee 
Weavers  interpretation  of  admlnlstraUoa 
fXJllcy  came  during  a  verbal  battle  with  Sen. 
Charlei  H  Percy  |  R  ,  111  |  who  was  testifying 
on  behalf  of  his  own  slum-improvement  plan 

Percy  presented  a  unique  plan  which  we 
believe  deserves  careful  consideration  He 
proposed  a  government-subsidized  home- 
ownership  foundation  geared  to  winning 
pnvate-enterpri.se  support  of  private  home 
ownership  by  slum-area  residents. 

We.f. er.  of  course,  prejudged  the  plan  as  a 
f.illure  He  charged  that  it  could  actually 
provoke  outbursts  of  violence  in  ghetto  areas 
by  promising  already  disillusioned  residents 
something  they  can't  have — their  own  homes. 

Referring  to  riot  torn  cities  such  as  Newark, 
N  J..  Weaver  claimed  that  "only  basic,  gi- 
gantic, and  well-directed  positive  action" 
would  prevent  further  outbreaks  of  violence 
and  lead  to  the  solution  of  urban  problems 

Weaver  Implied  that  the  recent  outbursts 
of  urban  violence  may  have  been  the  fault 
of  Congress.  He  said  adequate  programs  exist 
to  correct  social  unrest,  but  the  lawmakers 
had  failed  to  vote  adequate  funds  to  carry 
them  out. 

It  seems  hig.hly  unlikely  to  us  that  the  ad- 
nilnistratlon  has  all  the  solutions  and  simply 
not  enough  money.  There  must  be  room  for 
updated  and  creative  legislation  which  wlU 
serve  the  public  at  a  lower  cost  than  the 
huge  government  spending  programs,  many 
of  which  are  only  miirglnally  e.lectlve 

The  Senate  would  be  well  advised  to  loolc 
Into  Percy's  prop)Osal  and  those  of  other 
senators  who  believe  as  we  do  that  pumping 
more  money  into  a  sagging  bureaucracy 
doesn't    always    solve    problems. 


THE  POOR  IN  RURAL  AREAS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Pollock  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  POLLOCK  Mr.  Si>eaker  so  much 
is  written  about  the  miserable  plight  of 
the  poor  and  their  life  in  the  cities,  their 
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poverty,  unemployment,  poor  housing, 
polluted  air,  and  water.  Yet  the  move- 
ment of  Americans  into  urban  areas  con- 
tinues. When  one  looks  at  the  status  of 
rural  America,  the  movement  can  more 
readily  be  understood.  Today,  45  percent 
of  the  Nation's  poor  live  in  rural  areas. 
While  14  percent  of  the  urban  population 
is  officially  designated  as  poor,  27  per- 
cent of  our  rural  population  is  so  desig- 
nated. While  in  1960,  73  percent  of  all 
urban  households  headed  by  an  em- 
ployed male  had  an  automobile,  tele- 
phone, hot  and  cold  running  water,  and 
sound  housing,  the  figure  for  rural  towns 
was  down  to  60  percent.  Less  than  half, 
only  44  percent  of  all  rural  farm  house- 
holds met  these  standards.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  it  is  clear  why  the  migration  that 
I  referred  to  earlier  continues  today  un- 
abated. Rural  America  is  even  more 
desperately  in  need  of  assistance  than 
our  needy  cities.  Rural  poverty  Is  no  less 
devastating  than  urban  poverty.  It  is 
merely  less  visible  in  this  urban-oriented 
age. 

Yesterday.  I  introduced  a  bill  which 
is  a  realistic  attempt  to  offer  rural 
America  a  chance  to  play  a  critical  role 
in  our  Nation's  growth.  The  bill  offers 
tax  incentives  to  business  to  expand  its 
activities  into  rural  areas  and  to  create 
useful  and  productive  jobs. 

The  bill  utilizes  what  I  feel  is  perhaps 
the  best  approach  for  joint  public-pri- 
vate effort.  We  know  how  the  Investment 
Tax  Credit  Act  of  1962  proved  to  be  a 
valuable  incentive  for  economic  expan- 
sion. Tax  incentives  are  necessary  to  In- 
duce business  to  overcome  the  factors 
disco'oraging  expansion  into  rural  areas. 
Many  favorable  rural  locations  are  dis- 
advantaged because  they  are  removed 
from  large  market  areas.  This  adds  extra 
tiansportation  costs  to  businesses  which 
attempt  to  operate  in  such  areas.  There 
is  also  a  shortage  of  trained  labor  in 
rural  areas.  This  is  not  because  the  rural 
workers  are  innately  less  capable  than 
their  urban  kin.  but  because  they  hear 
the  promise  of  the  city  for  better  jobs, 
homes  and  lives,  and  so  move  to  the  cities 
In  search  of  better  times.  As  a  result, 
many  rural  communities  lose  their  most 
talented  youngsters  to  urban  growth. 

An  additional  barrier  to  industrial  ex- 
pansion In  rural  areas  is  often  the  fact 
that  rural  communities  lack  adequate 
water,  electrical,  and  transportation 
facilities  for  Industrial  operation. 

These  conditions  may  discourage  busi- 
ness from  seriously  considering  expan- 
sion Into  rural  areas.  I  feel  that  the  ap- 
plication of  favorable  tax  treatment  to 
businesses  that  attempt  to  overcome 
these  barriers  is  necessary  to  assure 
them  a  reasonable  profit. 

Rural  poverty  Is  particularly  acute  in 
my  own  State  of  Alaska.  Hundreds  of 
tiny  villages  barely  eke  out  an  existence 
In  the  vastness  of  Alaska.  There  are  few 
opportunities  for  jobs  and  little  prospect 
for  Industry  at  the  present  time.  Much 
of  the  cash  Income  of  the  people  in  the 
remote  native  villages  comes  from  wel- 
fare. Large-scale  industry  shuns  such  an 
area,  but  there  is  opportunity  for  de- 
velopment. Alaskan  waters  abound  with 
ftsh,  and  the  land  holds  much  mineral 
wealth.  Remoteness,  fluctuating  prices 
and  supply  difficulties  make  it  difficult 


for  business  to  Invest  there.  Indeed, 
many  canneries  that  used  to  sustain  the 
economy  have  closed  down  and  fish 
processing  has  moved  elsewhere.  The  in- 
centives provided  by  this  bill  could  help 
overcome  much  of  the  difficulties  en- 
countered. It  would  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  cannery  in  a  village,  or  a 
mining  operation  where  now  investment 
might  be  too  risky.  In  this  way  it  can 
create  jobs,  and  jobs  are  the  only  real 
answer  to  poverty. 

I  trust  that  my  colleagues  will  look 
over  this  legislation  carefully  and  recog- 
nize its  merit.  I  further  hope  that  we 
can  soon  work  toward  enactment  of  this 
Important  bill. 


WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  it  most  unfortunate  that  the 
House  did  not  approve  the  amendment 
to  the  public  works  appropriation  bill 
yesterday  that  would  have  increased  the 
appropriation  for  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  from  the  $203  million  re- 
quested by  the  administration  to  the  full 
$450  million  unanimously  authorized  last 
year. 

In  anticipation  of  the  availability  of 
these  ..rf^ds,  many  communities  have 
stepped  up  the  planning  for  their  sewage 
treatment  works  construction.  The  Clean 
Waters  Restoration  Act  passed  last  year 
authorized  $450  million  for  assistance  to 
localities  for  this  purpose  and  I  think 
that  the  Congress,  once  having  recog- 
nized the  magnitude  of  this  problem, 
must,  as  a  matter  of  national  priority, 
provide  the  funds  to  meet  it  completely. 
The  sewage  treatment  construction  pro- 
vided for  by  the  1966  legislation,  fur- 
thermore, represents  only  the  beginning 
of  a  major  national  effort  that  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  combat  water  pollu- 
tion. 

While  the  public  works  appropriation 
bill  is  over  $300  million  larger  than  the 
comparable  measure  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  and  while  it  clearly  includes  far  too 
many  items  that  can  only  be  classified 
as  pork  barrel  legislation,  I  would  have 
considered  voting  for  it  had  there  been 
full  fimding  for  the  clean  waters  pro- 
grEim. 

STATE  FIREARMS  CONTROL 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REHD  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  introducing  today  the  State  Fire- 
arms Control  Assistance  Act  of   1967, 


which  has  already  been  introduced  by 
several  colleagues  in  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  I  believe  that  this  measiu^ 
contains  necessary  controls  on  the  mail- 
order shipment  of  firearms  without  im- 
p>osing  restrictions  on  the  law-abiding 
sportsman. 

The  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy and  the  senseless  tragedy  at  the 
University  of  Texas  last  year,  as  well  as 
the  countless  crimes  of  violence  com- 
mitted on  the  streets  of  every  city  in  the 
Nation,  point  to  the  need  for  legislation 
that  will  place  sensible  controls  on  the 
piu-chase  of  firearms  through  the  mails. 
Statistics  indicate  that  In  1965  alone. 
5,600  murders,  34;T00  assaults,  and  most 
of  the  68,400  armed  robberies  were  com- 
mitted with  gims.  In  a  recent  3-year  pe- 
riod, of  the  4,000  people  who  ordered 
gims  from  only  two  of  the  mail-order 
dealers  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  one- 
fourth — or  1,000 — of  them  had  criminal 
records. 

It  is  weapons  in  the  hands  of  crimi- 
nals, the  mentally  ill,  and  extremists 
that  are  dangerous — to  themselves,  to 
their  neighbors,  and  to  society  at  large. 
However,  it  would  not  serve  the  end  of 
curbing  violent  crime  nor  is  it  within 
our  democratic  tradition  to  place  re- 
strictions on  the  acquisition  of  firearms 
by  the  sportsman  or  the  himter.  The 
bill  that  I  am  introducing  today  is  aimed 
at  the  criminals  not  at  the  sportsmen. 

The  Congress  has  spent  entirely  too 
much  time  studying  what  steps  should  be 
taken  to  curb  mail-order  gim  sales  and 
no  time  at  all  in  taking  concrete  meas- 
ures to  put  such  controls  into  effect.  In 
the  meantime,  the  violence  continues  and 
needless  Injuries  and  deaths  occur. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
would  Implement  the  most  effective  ap- 
proach to  controlling  mail-order  sales  of 
firearms.  The  major  responsibility  would 
continue  to  He  with  each  State  which 
would  still  make  its  own  decisions  about 
how  best  to  prevent  the  misuse  of  fire- 
arms In  that  area  and  would  enact  the 
necessary  laws  in  their  own  legislatures. 
The  bill  I  propose  would,  by  virtue  of  its 
Interstate  provisions,  enable  each  State 
to  enforce  Its  laws  effectively.  Presently, 
a  person  residing  In  a  State  with  strin- 
gent laws  regulating  who  can  purchase 
a  gtm,  can  easily  circumvent  his  State's 
restrictions  by  ordering  his  weapon  by 
mail  from  a  dealer  In  another  State. 

Briefly,  this  bill  imposes  no  Federal 
restrictions  on  purchasing  a  gun  In  one's 
own  State  for  a  person  who  complies  with 
State  and  local  law  and  meets  two  condi- 
tions. First,  he  must  be  18  years  of  age  to 
purchase  a  long  gun  and  21  to  purchase 
other  weapons.  Second,  the  bill  specific- 
ally provides  that  "it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  licensed  Importer,  licensed  manu- 
facturer, or  licensed  dealer  to  sell  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  any  firearm  or  am- 
mimition  to  any  person,  knowing  or  hav- 
ing reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  such 
person  is  a  fugitive  from  justice  or  is 
imder  indictment  or  has  been  convicted 
In  any  court  of  a  crime  punishable  by 
imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  1 
year." 

Purchases  of  rifles  and  shotguns  can 
be  made  by  nonresidents  In  person  from 
dealers  In  other  States,  and  the  arms 
can  be  shipped  home.  If  the  transaction 
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and  delivery  comply  with  the  laws  of 
both  localities.  Other  purchases  of  rifles 
and  shotguns,  and  all  purchases  of  hand- 
guns originating  out  of  State,  can  be 
made  from  or  through  dealers  in  ones 
own  State — whose  ability  to  ship  weap- 
ons in  interstate  commerce  is  not  re- 
stricted— Just  as  a  local  purchase  is 
made. 

What  this  amounts  to  is  that  only  two 
national  standards  are  set  for  the  pur- 
chase of  guns — and  none  at  all  for  the 
use  of  guns.  The  standards  of  this  bill 
prevent  criminals  and  juveniles  from 
buying  gtins  from  licensed  dealers. 
Otherwise,  the  gun  enthusiast  who  wants 
a  handgun  will  have  to  buy  it  in  his  own 
State.  The  sportsman  who  wants  a  rifle 
will  have  to  buy  it  from  a  dealer  in  his 
own  State,  or  by  it  in  person  in  another 
State. 

In  my  Judgment,  these  provisions  will 
not  Interfere  with  the  pursuit  of  his 
hobby  and  interest  by  the  hunter  and 
sportsman.  It  will,  I  hope,  go  a  long  way 
toward  limiting  the  acquisition  of  fire- 
arms by  persons  whose  Intent  in  obtain- 
ing them  is  destructive  and  dangerous 
to  society.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
further  hearings  on  this  bill  will  be  held 
by  the  Senate  Juvenile  Delinquency  Sub- 
committee In  the  near  future.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  this  round  of  hearings  is  the 
preview  to  decisive  action  by  the  Con- 
gress. 


GUERRILLA  WARFARE. 
NOT  SNIPERS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  pomt  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker,  anyone 
who  would  watch  the  comprehensive 
coverage  of  the  Detroit  racial  not  and 
would  read  the  volumes  of  reports  al- 
ready written  must  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  few  snipers  could  not  possibly 
hold  so  many  law-enforcement  ofBcials 
at  bay.  These  men  are  not  snipers,  they 
are  guerrillas,  and  one  can  only  con- 
clude that  they  are  ver>-  able  fighters. 
How  long  did  it  take  troops  to  secure  the 
area?  Does  this  street  warfare  appear 
to  be  the  consequence  of  a  few  isolated 
acts  by  snipers!' 

No,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  clear  that  there 
is  an  organized  uprising  which  amounts 
to  insurrection.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  must  have  clearly  seen  in 
the  recent  so-called  black  power  confer- 
ence in  Newark.  N  J  ,  the  elements  of  in- 
surrection. What  these  deniogogic  lead- 
ers called  for  was  revolution.  We  are  in 
the  throes  of  revolution  but  we  will  not 
face  up  to  it. 

It  is  time  to  focus  our  investigations 
on  the  guerrilla  activities  which  have 
shown  a  pattern  over  the  past  few  weeks. 
I  have  called  upon  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  to  investigate 
this  rioting  due  to  the  clear  evidence  we 
have  that  subversive  forces  seem  to  be 
involved  to  a  notable  extent. 


PRESIDENT    MUST    GIVE    ANSWERS 
TO  QUESTIONABLE  PARDONS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  IMr,  Ashbrook  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will 
be  impossible  for  the  Justice  Department 
and  the  President  to  sweep  under  the  rug 
the  questionable  activities  in  the  field  of 
Presidential  commutations.  I  have  out- 
lined the  Johnny  Gay  case  which  was 
prepared  by  two  fine  Journalists.  Dons 
O'Donnell  and  Harry  Stainer.  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Clark  MollenhofT 
has  added  his  jounialistic  prestige  to  this 
same  call  for  probing  these  pardons. 

Today  I  received  a  letter  from  a  Lu- 
theran minister  In  Cleveland  which  seems 
to  sum  up  the  more  than  150  communi- 
cations I  have  received  thus  far  regard- 
ing the  President's  questionable  commu- 
tation of  a  notorious  dope  peddler.  John- 
ny Gay.  This  minister  said ; 

Many  In  our  area  wish  Ui  know,  and  are  en- 
titled to  know,  the  whys  and  the  wherefores. 
.\ny  further  light  on  the  subject  to  the  Plain 
D«aler  would  be  appreciated  It  is  a  .sad  day 
when  a  president  of  the  United  States,  as  It 
appears,  must  seek  the  favor  of  a  question- 
able element  I  am  not  bitter  but  I  am  sad. 
With  millions  I  say  m  your  words.  Will  you 
tell  us.  Mr  President' " 

Yes,  will  you  tell  us.  Mr  President?  At 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks  I  include 
the  article  by  Clark  MollenhofT  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  23.  1967.  issue  of  the 
Des  Moine.s  Tribune  and  Register 
Urge   PimBE   it   P\ro'ins  by   Johnson     Cite 

■Qr'ESTIii.NABLF.    C" IRIVVI STANCES  " 

I  By  Clark  MoUenhoff) 
Washington,  D  C  -President  Johnson's 
commutation  of  sentence  of  one  of  Ohio's 
biggest  narcotics  pushers  has  resulted  In 
charges  of  "politics"  and  demands  for  a  con- 
gressional  Investigation. 

Senator  John  J  Williams  i  Rep  .  Del.i  de- 
clared Saturday  tha^  there  have  been  sub- 
stantial Increases  In  the  number  of  pardons 
and  commutations  and  that  some  of  these 
have  been  under  "such  questionable  circum- 
stances '  that  he  believes  a  full-scale  Inves- 
tigation Is  needed  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee 

The  narC'.itlcs  pusher  is  Johnny  Gay.  49.  of 
Lorain.  Ohio,  who  walked  out  of  prison  Jan. 
■JO,  1966,  as  a  result  of  a  commutation  by 
President  Johnson  that  cut  his  prison  term 
In  half  The  presidential  action  came  despite 
the  views  of  the  sentencing  judge  and  the 
prosecutor  that  Gay  should  stay  in  prison 
u.'itU  lj72  and  should  receive  no  leniency 

SURPRISING    RfXEASE 

Representative  John  Ashbrook  (  Rep  .  Ohio) 
is  also  upset  by  what  he  called  "the  ctues- 
tionable  circumstances  surrounding  the  sur- 
prising and  unwarranted  releiise  of  an  Ohio 
hoodlum,  Johnny  Gay  " 

"In  1962,  federal  agents  described  Gay  as 
the  largest  single  source  of  heroin  in  the 
state  of  Ohio.'  "  Representative  Ashbrook  siild 
last  week 

.Ashbrook  declared  that  "something  smells 
very  bad"  when  "Johnnv  Gay  has  In  his  pos- 
session a  document  bearing  Lyndon  B  John- 
son's name"  that  won  him  his  freedom 

Ashbrook  pointed  out  that  US  District 
Judge  James  C  Connell  gave  Johnny  Gay 
two   consecutive    five-year   prison    terms   for 


his  wholesale  narcotics  operation  Judge  Con- 
nell In  stating  that  Gay  should  serve  the 
entire  sentence  commented  that  Gay  for 
reasons  of  his  own  chose  to  live  a  life  spiced 
with  crime,  narcotics,  proetltutlon.  bigamy, 
and  whatever  degrading  thrills  he  was  sus- 
ceptible of  absorbing  over  a  long  period  of 
time  " 

Senator  Williams  declared  that  both  the 
Johnny  Gay  case  and  one  Involving  Law- 
rence (Larry*  Callanan,  a  convicted  St 
Louis.  Mo  ,  labor  racketeer,  should  be  major 
cases  In  an  over-all  investigation  of  how  the 
presidential  pardons  and  commutations  of 
sentence  are  being  handled  under  the  John- 
son administration. 

SHAKEDOWN    CHARGE 

Senator  Williams  pointed  out  that  Cal- 
lanan. head  of  a  steamfitters  locil  in  St 
Louis,  was  convicted  in  1954  on  a  charge  of 
engaging  In  a  $28,000  shakedown  of  a  pipe- 
line contractor.  He  was  paroled  In  1U60  alter 
having  served  five  years  of  a  12-ye.tr  prison 
term,  but  he  was  still  barred  from  holding 
union  office  until  April,  1964,  when  President 
Johnson  signed  an  order  commuting  hus  sen- 
tence and  taking  him  out  from  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Board  of 
Parole 

Senator  Williams  has  been  critical  of  the 
"political  overtones"  In  the  presidential  ac- 
tion In  the  Callanan  case,  for  the  steamtitters 
local  union  gave  $25,000  to  the  "friends  of 
LB  J.  Committee  "  in  May,  1964,  a  few  weeks 
after  the  commutation  of  sentence  That 
"FVlends  of  LB  J.  Committee"  was  handled 
through  the  office  of  what  was  then  the  law 
firm  of  Abe  Fortas.  since  named  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

Within  the  last  two  weeks,  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  has  reported  that  another 
$25,000  was  contributed  to  the  Democratic 
Parly  by  the  St.  Louis  steamfltters  local  in 
1964  through  direct  payments  made  to  a  New 
York  advertising  agency. 

Senator  Williams  declared  that  the  Con- 
gress "should  not  accept  the  5elf-,serving 
statements  by  the  Johnson  administration 
th.it  these  are  non-polltlcal  and  objective 
decisions." 

"Only  a  thorough  congressional  Investiga- 
tion will  get  to  the  bottom  of  this,"  Williams 
said. 

ONLY     PART 

RepresenUtlve  H.  R.  Gross  (Rep.  la  i  de- 
clared that  "the  Johnny  Gay  case,  and  the 
Callanan  case  are  only  a  part  of  a  pattern 
of  what  is  happening  under  the  Johnson 
administration 

"These  are  shocking  matters  when  the  big- 
gest dope  pusher  in  Ohio  Is  turned  out  of 
prison  years  e.iriy  by  the  signature  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,"  Gross  says. 
What  we  kiuiw  about  a  few  of  these  cases 
leads  me  to  believe  that  there  Is  a  definite 
need  for  a  deep  inqiiiry  to  find  out  what  else 
is  h.ippening  In  this  Increase  in  pardons  and 
commutations." 

Reed  Cozart,  the  United  States  pardon  at- 
torney, declared  that  there  was  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  pardons  and  com- 
mutations in  1966.  He  said  the  number  was 
"about  double."  but  he  denied  th.it  there  wsis 
any  politics  or  political  pressure. 

He  said  the  increase  was  a  result  of  the 
work  of  a  young  man  who  came  into  the  of- 
fice "and  helped  us  to  get  rid  of  a  big  back- 
log of  cases  th.it  piled  up." 

Cozart  a  Texas  Democrat,  said  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  his  Job  in  the  mid-1950s  under  the 
Eisenhwwer  administration  and  has  never 
been  subjected  "to  any  political  pressure  by 
anyone" 

The  record  at  the  Justice  Department 
5;hows  that  Senator  Steven  Young  (Dem. 
Ohio)  was  one  of  those  who  was  "Interested" 
in  the  commutation  of  sentence  for  Gay 

However.  Cozart  said  he  made  the  decision 
to  recommend  the  commutation  t>ecause  Gay 
had   been   a  model   prisoner  at   the  federal 
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hospllal-prlson  for  narcotics  addicts  at  Lex- 
ngion,  Ky.,  and  because  he  felt  the  original 
sentence  by  Judge  Connell  was  too  severe  and 
■  out  of  line  with  the  national  pattern"  for 
sentences  on  a  first  offense  for  narcotics  ped- 

•It  is  unfortunate  that  there  are  these 
charges  of  politics  that  reflect  on  the  Presi- 
dent for  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  these 
decisions,"  Cozart  said.  "I  know  that  he 
would  oppose  getting  any  politics  Into  this. 
I  know  that  If  there  was  any  hint  of  political 
pressure  I  would  quit.  I  just  wouldn't  have 
anvpart  of  It." 


LEGISLATION     REGULATING     MAIL 
ORDER  LIST  BROKERS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Gubser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  introduced  H.R.  11451,  which  would 
impose  a  license  fee  on  the  purveyors  of 
mailing  lists  with  a  requirement  that 
they  certify  to  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment that  they  have  not  sold  such  a  list 
to  any  person  who  they  have  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  would  use  the  list  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  sell  obscene  or 
pornographic  literature  through  the 
mails. 

I  have  received  many  letters  of  en- 
dorsement from  across  the  country  for 
this  completely  new  and  novel  approach 
to  the  problem  of  controlling  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  pornographic  litera- 
ture. I  have  also  received  some  letters  in 
opposition,  most  of  which  were  based 
upon  the  high  license  fee  of  $1,000  which 
the  bill  would  impose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amount  of  the  license 
fee  is  relatively  insignificant  and  I,  for 
one,  would  be  happy  to  see  the  bill 
amended  in  a  manner  which  would  re- 
duce this  fee  to  merely  a  token  amount. 
But  I  would  not  like  to  see  any  of  the 
requirements  imposed  upon  the  purvey- 
ors of  mailing  lists  which  pertain  to  use 
of  those  lists  for  the  sale  of  pornographic 
literature  to  be  relaxed.  The  very  essence 
of  my  bill  is  the  new  approach  to  regu- 
lating the  peddlers  of  smut  and  pornog- 
raphy through  regulating  the  dealer  in 
mailing  lists. 

A  dealer  in  mailing  lists  is  a  very 
necessary  link  in  the  smut  peddler's  op- 
eration and  perhaps  by  regulating  him 
we  can  at  last  find  some  constitutional 
means  of  getting  at  the  persons  who 
profit  fiom  filth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  most  pleased  to 
receive  a  copy  of  an  assembly  joint  res- 
olution on  June  27  which  clearly  en- 
dorses the  approach  contained  in  my  bill, 
H.R.  11451.  I  am  pleased  to  include  the 
text  of  this  resolution  with  these  re- 
marks; 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  17 
Joint  resolution  relative  to  mall  order  list 
brokers 

Wherfas.  The  Attorney  General's  report 
on  pornography  Indicates  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia have  been  subjected  to  a  deluge  of  un- 
solicited mailed  material  of  a  pandering  sex- 
ual nature;  and 


Whereas,  There  Is  presently  no  adequate 
means  of  relief  from  these  unsolicited  and 
repeated  mailings;  and 

Wh£S£as,  Many  of  these  obnoxious  mail- 
ings are  caused  by  the  sale  of  lists  of  names 
by  mall  order  list  brokers;  now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  regulating  mall 
order  list  brokers;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly Is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and  'Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
each  Senator  and  Representative  from  Cali- 
fornia In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
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WOMEN  REPORTERS  BANNED  FROM 
VIETNAM  COMBAT  AREAS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Gubser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Helen 
Emmerich,  a  reporter  for  the  Sunny- 
vale Standard-Register-Leader,  is  cur- 
rently on  a  2-month  assignment  in  Viet- 
nam and  her  articles  are  carried  daily  In 
the  Standard-Register-Leader. 

I  was  proud  to  designate  Mrs.  Emme- 
rich as  a  special  representative  in  the 
hope  that  she  could  bring  back  additional 
firsthand  information  to  me  regarding 
the  progress  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Her  stimulating  and  interesting  arti- 
cles constitute  an  outstanding  job  of  re- 
porting. She  has  asked  for  no  special 
privilege  because  of  her  sex,  nor  has  she 
shrunk  from  danger  which  males  often 
refuse  to  face.  From  my  own  experiences 
in  Vietnam,  I  believe  her  articles  are 
authentic  and  factual.  In  addition  she 
has  provided  that  rare  "something" 
which  is  so  often  missing  from  the  stere- 
otyped copy  filed  by  her  male  counter- 
parts. A  woman's  insight  into  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  a  report  of  the  actual  fight- 
ing as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  mother 
have  filled  what  I  have  felt  has  long 
been  a  void  in  the  Qoverage  of  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

Now  It  has  apparently  been  decided 
that  female  reporters  shall  be  banned 
from  staying  overnight  in  the  combat 
areas.  The  motivation  for  such  a  ban  is 
undoubtedly  meritorious  and  based  upon 
a  chivalrous  respect  for  womanhood.  But 
if  a  female  reporter  does  not  hinder  a 
combat  operation  nor  ask  any  special 
favor  because  of  her  sex  and  if  she  is 
willing  to  assume  the  obvious  risks  in 
order  to  do  a  good  job  of  reporting,  then 
she  should  not  be  discriminated  against. 
Furthermore,  it  would  be  regrettable  if 
we  were  to  lose  the  type  of  insight  and 
inspired  writing  which  has  characterized 
Mrs.  Emmerich's  work  to  this  point. 

At  a  later  date  I  intend  to  put  more 
of  Mrs.  Emmerich's  articles  into  the  Rec- 
ord, but  for  the  present,  one  of  her  dis- 
patches from  Saigon  regarding  this  pos- 
sible ban  against  female  reporters   is 


interesting  and  timely.  The  article,  which 
appeared  in  the  Surmyvale  Standard- 
Register-Leader  on  Wednesday,  July  5, 

follows : 

(By  Helen  Emmerich) 

Saigon,  Soot-h  Vietnam. — I  have  Just  re- 
turned from  10  days  In  the  field,  only  to 
learn  that  there  Is  a  movement  growing  in 
the  high  command  here  to  restrict  women 
correspondents  from  remaining  in  the  com- 
bat areas  overnight. 

This  rather  startling  possibility  comes  on 
the  heels  of  my  receiving  my  first  mall  In  two 
weeks.  Including  a  Standard  Register  Leader 
reporting  on  a  UPI  correspondent  Tom 
Cheatham's  defei>pe  of  the  Saigon  corre- 
spondents, who  gather  their  news  by  attend- 
ing the  5  o'clock  follies  there. 

I  will  have  to  agree  with  Cheatham,  that 
Saigon  is  oppressively  hot,  filthy  dirty  and  in- 
conceivably stinking,  that  it  offers  little  to 
the  imagination  in  the  way  of  colorful  war 
coverage. 

And  I  will  go  along  with  the  sad  fact  that 
some  correspondents  are  doomed  to  eke  out 
day  after  depressive  day  in  the  spongy 
swamps  of  that  steaming  city. 

There  are  now,  however,  some  600  cor- 
respondents from  across  the  world  in  South 
Vietnam.  Obviously,  they  are  not  all  sen- 
tenced to  Saigon.  Many  are  there  by  choice. 
It  is,  after  all,  highly  possible  to  live  in 
relatively  Scotch-on-the-rocks  comfort  In  an 
alr-condltloned  room  in  Saigon  and  fake  It. 
My  opinion  is  that  most  people  In  the 
states  would  never  know  the  difference  If  a 
correspondent  were  to  choose  the  Saigon 
scene  or  the  war  scene  to  wTite  his  copy. 

There  are  relatively  few  women  correspond- 
ents in-country — 15  at  the  most,  some  of 
whom  are  married  to  working  correspond- 
ents. Only  about  five  to  eight  of  us  cover 
the  war  from  where  the  war  is  happening. 

I  was  m  the  field,  had  just  returned  from 
Special  Forces  Camps  in  Kahanh  Hoa  Prov- 
ince and  had  only  two  days  before  flown  a 
strike  mission  In  the  Phantom  F-4,  where 
we  dropped  six  750-pound  bombs  on  a  VC 
rallying  point,  when  I  was  told  I  had  missed 
the  meeting  called  by  MACV  for  female  cor- 
respKjndents. 

I  might  add  at  this  point  that  the  reason 
you  do  not  hear  from  me  for  sometimes  as 
long  as  10  days,  is  not  because  I  have  picked 
up  another  bug,  but  because  I  am  either 
traveling  or  out  of  communication's  reach. 
More  about  that  later. 

I  returned  to  Saigon  on  June  26  with  Just 
two  days  facing  me  before  I  leave  for  Da 
Nang  and  on  to  live  in  a  Vietnamese  village 
for  three  days. 

Therefore,  I  had  little  time  to  find  out 
what  had  been  happening,  so  I  asked  for  ana 
got  a  briefing  from  one  of  MACV's  top  brass. 
My  research  at  this  point,  drawn  In  part 
from  what  other  female  correspondents  have 
told  me,  and  sketchlly  from  what  the  colonel 
said  is  that  it  all  began  one  early  morning 
when  General  Westmoreland  got  out  Into 
the  field  and  spotted  a  female  correspondent 
there.  He  was  ctirlous  how  she  got  there 
at  such  an  early  hour — and  upset  when  she 
replied  she  had  been  there  all  night. 

This,  then,  seems  to  be  what  started  the 
black  ball  rolling  against  the  female  of  the 
correspondent  species. 

So  far,  commanders  have  exercised  their 
own  prerogative  when  it  came  to  deciding 
whether  a  man  or  woman  would  go  along  in 
an  operation.  I  know  of  no  one  being  turned 
down. 

Now,  It  seems,  if  MACV  has  its  way,  all 
commanders  will  be  made  acutely  aware  of 
the  fact  that  they  now  must  make  a  determi- 
nation whether  "to  extract  female  corre- 
spondents from  exposed  areas  at  night", 
which  I  might  add,  is  generally  the  time 
when  contact  with  the  enemy  is  made. 

The  kicker,  which  would  make  any  red 
blooded  American  female  correspondent  hit 
the  boiling  point  Is  "Female  correspondents 
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have  the  same  rtghta  and  privileges  as  male 
members  of  the  news  media.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  concern  expressed  by  some  com- 
manders the  following  guidance  is  provided;" 
In  ad  Nauseum. 

Just-to  show  how  gallant  the  brass  is  going 
to  be  about  this,  they  are  bringing  It  to  a 
vote  by  the  female  correspHDndents. 

The  handful  of  women  reporting  the  war 
here,  who  feel  they  cannot  fulfill  their  mis- 
sion In  Vietnam  without  being  in  the  "ex- 
posed combat  areas",  have  already  written 
and  signed,  along  with  yours  truly,  a  protest 
to  this  obviously  discriminatory  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 

It  appears  Incomprehensible,  In  a  country 
at  war.  where  most  everything  has  been  re- 
duced to  the  most  elementary  basics  of  life, 
that  so  much  effort  would  need  to  be  put 
into  legislating  the  working  of  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  women. 

It's  true.  If  you  chose  to  be  dramatic,  one 
woman,  EMckle  Chapelle.  has  died,  while 
walking  through  a  mine  field;  another  In- 
jured, while  photographing  war  In  the  DMZ. 
But  one  could  hardly  call  that  a  holocaust, 
much  less  a  trend . 

I  speak  for  all  working  women  reporters  In 
Vietnam  when  I  say  that  such  a  contemplated 
move  by  MACV  would  seriously  hamper  the 
reporting  efforts  of  this  war.  And  In  no  other 
war,  has  the  need  for  gut-reporting  been  so 
great,  nor  do  I  believe  has  the  American  pub- 
lic ever  been  so  huni?ry  for  such  kind  of  news 
and  served  so  little  of  It. 

Women  do  have  a  valid  place  In  the  re- 
porting of  this  war.  They  see.  know  and  feel 
things  that  man  cannot  see. 

To  asatune  that  a  woman  who  has  the 
courage  to  go  into  an  exposed  area  would 
present  a  security  problem  Is  almost  ludi- 
crous. If  not  laughable.  Women  go  out  of 
their  way  not  to  present  a  problem.  That  Is 
not  always  true  with  male  correspondents. 
I  have  walked  miles  in  the  glaring  sun, 
miles  when  hours  before  I  wished  to  drop  In 
my  tracks,  but  like  all  other  women  I  have 
known  here.  I  would  have  died  first  rather 
than  restrict  an  operation. 

I  never  blinked  an  eyelid  though  men 
around  be  became  sick,  when  forced  to  drink 
water  out  of  a  human  waste-Infected  rice 
paddle,  becaiise  there  was  no  other  water  to 
drink. 

Nor  was  I  ashamed  to  cry  bitter  tears  of 
futility  at  the  sight  of  death  when  mortar 
slammed  out  the  young  life  of  a  Marine  who 
looked  like  my  own  son 

I  have  laughed  belly  laughs  over  the  crude 
but  beautiful  humor  that  fear  and  tension 

brings  to  men  close  to  death.  

I  have  climbed  and  slept  on  AMTRACS 
while  sniper  fire  whizzed  by.  and  chased 
shadows  In  stifling  hot  sun.  and  In  loud  Joy 
poured  water  by  the  buckets  full  over  my 
sweat-dusty  body  beneath 

And  tf  I  sound  as  though  I'm  bragging 
you're  dead  right,  I  was  proud  to  l>e  there. 
It  Is  a  compulsion  I  cannot  explain  away, 
any  more  than  I  will  ?lve  away  the  right  to 
be  there  without  a  fight. 

Tet.  If  I  thought  for  one  moment  I  would 
have  been  a  threat  to  security.  I  would  hiwe 
asked  to  be  taken  out   I  was  not. 

There  are  some  desk-rhalned  men  here 
who  say  women  cause  a  problem  to  men  In 
the  field — men  who  haven't  seen  a  woman 
for  months.  Hogwash. 

I  have  never  known  such  honor,  such 
sweetness,  such  gentleness  as  I  have  seen 
from  these  rough-shxJ.  dirt-sweated  men  I 
have  w.-Uked  with  in  the  field. 

Last,  there  is  another  fine  point,  one  that 
may  emerge  as  the  MACV  wedtte 

They  say  that  If  one  GI  took  one  se:ond 
to  look  after  a  woman  flr«t.  before  per.'o.-ni- 
Ing  his  own  Job  at  the  scene  of  a  fire  fight, 
we  then  would  be  responsible  for  the  loss  of 
one.  perhaps  many  mire  lives. 

I  have  lingered  long  on  this  .iwesome 
thought  To  a  woman  we  disagree. 


The  finest  tribute  we  have  been  paid  while 
covering  the  batllefroiUs  In  this  war  In  Viet- 
nam Is  the  respect  paid  to  us  by  the  men  who 
give  us  our  own  and  let  us  fend  for  ourselves 
when  the  chips  are  down. 

I  don't  think  women  should  be  barred 
from  writing  about  men  in  their  own  lonely 
pain.  In  the  Intimacy  of  a  battlefront. 

Alter  all,  women  did  bear  those  men  In 
pain  and  in  pain  sent  them  off  to  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest that  brave  reporters  like  Mrs.  Em- 
merich be  allowed  to  contribute  to  full 
reporting  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  To  this 
end  I  urge  that  restrictions  against  them 
l)^^  eliminated. 


COOPERATION    KEY  TO  SUCCESS  IN 
A   CHALLENGING  FUTURE 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Hansen]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  body  of  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneou.s  material.  I  include  a  speech, 
eiven  by  Mr  Lewis  C.  Yount.  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Life  Un- 
derwriters, on  the  occasion  of  the  Great- 
er St.  Louis  Insurance  Day  luncheon  on 
March  21  of  this  year. 

This  speech.  Mr.  Spe-aker.  sheds  a 
great  deal  of  light  on  the  problems  and 
expectations  of  the  Insurance  Industry 
and.  particularly,  in  its  relatlorLship  to 
government — Federal  and  State. 

Mr.  Younts  address  follows: 
Cooperation:    Key   to   SrccEs.s  ij*   a   Chal- 
lenging FrrvRE 
(An  address  by   Lewis  C.  Yount.  CLU.  Pres- 
ident  of  the  National   .Association  of  Ufe 
Underwriters,  at  Greater  St.  Louis  Insur- 
ance Dav  luncheon,  St    Lor.ls,  Mo  .  March 
21.  1967) 

During  his  te'-m  of  office  the  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Life  Underwrit- 
ers Is  given  opportunity  to  travel  extensively 
throughout  the  coiintrv  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  our  state  and  lociil  associations,  life 
Insurance  company  home  offices,  and  to  rep- 
resent and  speak  for  NALU  at  gatherings  of 
Industry  officials,  legislators,  and  leaders  of 
the  business  community. 

TTiese  are  all  valu.ible  experiences.  Yet,  I 
h:ive  the  strong  suspicion  that  this  "Insur- 
ance Day"  in  St  Louis  m\ist  rate  as  one  of 
the  most  significant  speaking  engagements 
of  my  presidential  year. 

I  say  this  for  several  reasons. 
First,  no  president  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation could  be  un.iware  of  the  continuing 
Influential  role  of  the  St.  Louis  Association 
of  Life  Underwriters,  our  host  today.  It  Is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  active  of  the 
NALU's  880  local  iifflllates.  Over  the  years, 
this  association  has  demonstrated  uncom- 
mon commitment  to  the  principles  of  career 
life  underwriting  embodied  In  our  organl2»- 
tlonal  Code  of  Ethics  and  has  Implemented 
numerous  service  programs  generated  by 
NALU.  One  Indication  of  NALUs  high  rekjard 
for  this  association,  and  the  great  city  In 
which  It  Is  loctited.  Is  seen  In  the  fact  that 
five  N.ALU  national  conventions  have  been 
held  here— the  last  In  1965  right  In  thl! 
hotel. 

Secondly,  I  regard  this  "Insxirance  Day"  In 
more  than  casual  light  because  It  Is  primarily 


devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  professional  ex- 
cellence. 

Inherent  In  this  pursuit  of  excellence.  I 
believe,  is  a  paralleling  emphasis  on  our  cor- 
porate and  Individual  concepts  of  manage- 
ment .  .  a  term  I  use^ synonymously  with 
leadership. 

If  you  have  not  read — or  re.id  about— 
John  W.  Gardner's  essay  on  le.idershlp  writ- 
ten for  a  Carnegie  Corporation  report  and 
later  expanded  Into  a  book,  I  commend  It  to 
you.  Our  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  says  that  too  many  bright  young  men 
In  colleges  and  universities  today  are  being 
taught  more  and  more  about  less  and  less 
This  system,  he  says,  produces  graduates  who 
are  equipped  to  stand  off.  advl.'-e,  and  crlt:- 
cize^ — but  not  to  take  on  the  responsibili- 
ties of  leadership  .  .  .  not  to  dirty  their 
hands  on  final  decisions. 

This  tendency  to  shrink  from  responsibili- 
ties of  leadership,  adds  Mr.  Gardner,  leads  to 
the  growing  belief — and  I  quotr':  "the  world 
does  not  need  leaders,  only  experts". — un- 
quote 

Events  such  as  this  "Insurance  Day"  pro- 
g:ram  do  help  us  to  become  more  proficient 
as  professionals.  I  am  certain,  however,  that 
they  also  raise  our  sights  to  the  challenge 
and  responsibility  of  leadership  In  Insurance 
and  public  affairs. 

The  third  reason  I  am  so  gratified  to  be 
with  you  today  will  occupy  the  main  thrust 
of  these  remarks. 

This  "Insurance  Day"  Is  an  excellent  exam- 
ple of  what  Is  required  In  American  business 
life:  Empathy,  coheslveness,  and  cooperation 
between  all  components  of  the  business  com- 
munity. This  Is  true  for  all  business:  It  may 
very  well  be  absolutely  essential  to  the  con- 
tinued progress  of  the  Insurance  Industry 
What  I  am  suggesting  Is  that  among  those 
engaged  In  Insurance  Is  a  community  of  In- 
terest that  Is  greater  today  than  ever  before 
This  results  In  some  marked  deicree  from  the 
breaking  down  of  the  barriers  that  tradi- 
tionally divided  us  into  specific  lines  rf 
vocational  endeavor. 

Obviously,  things  are  different  today— 
with  the  trend  toward  the  "one  stop"  or  "all 
lines"  concept  of  selling.  Now  as  never  be- 
fore we  have  a  melding  of  lines  of  Insurance 
at  both  home  office  and  field  levels  .  •  ■  per- 
haps a^  bit  more  marked  among  general  In- 
surance men  than  their  life  prototypes. 

Certainly,  one  natural  effect  of  this  amalga- 
mating trend  has  been  to  bring  about  a  new 
Inter-relatlonshlp  between  individual  in- 
surance practitioners  and  their  trade  asso- 
ciations in  a  whole  range  of  common  inter- 
ests— from  training  ...  to  merchandising 
...  to  legislation. 

This  change  In  the  traditional  modes  of 
Insurance  marketing  la  not  the  only  propel- 
ling reason  for  rapport  between  groups  that 
often  In  the  past  felt  that  they  had  little  to 
give  one  another.  Other  equally  impressive 
reasons  applicable  to  life,  health,  and  gen- 
eral Insurance  can  be  cited.  To  name  a  few 
Complexities  and  changes  in  the  market- 
place .  .  .  highlighted  by  population  growtt 
and  mobility,  new  family  formation,  increase 
in  number  of  ynung  adults  and  young  fami- 
lies to  the  7>olnt  where  they  are  the  dominant 
factor  in  the  market  for  goods  and  servlcei 
All  require  new  emphasis  on  research  and 
analysis  .  .  .  and.  In  the  case  of  the  young 
adults,  a  new  set  of  appeals  more  in  keeping 
with  their  special  concerns  and  socl.il  Idea.- 
i.sm. 

E.Tiergence  of  more  disceri.ing  and  selec- 
tive buyers  of  our  products. 

UtlUz.itlon  of  computer  technology  in  the 
sale  and  service  of  in'^urance. 

.\pathy  If  not  ar.t.igonism  of  manv  vounf 
people  towards  careers  In  business  that  U 
having  Its  effect  on  recruitment  of  m.inpowf 
for  insurance  careers. 

Absorption  of  much  of  our  market  by  gov- 
ernmental and  mass  coverages. 

A   heightened   dialogue  .'.s   to   the  efQcacJ 
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and  effectiveness  of  state  regulation  of  In- 
surance. 

Accelerated  Intrusion  of  government  Into 
the  private  sector. 

I  am  sure  that  you  can  add  to  this  bill  of 
particulars.  The  important  point  Is  that  all 
of  us  In  Insurance  must-be  Intrigued  by  these 
and  other  developments  that  affect  the  fu- 
ture. After  all.  that  Is  where  we  will  spend 
the  rest  of  our  lives.  We  must  move  boldly 
and  creatively  to  the  tasks  at  hand.  Value  the 
past  we  must.  Draw  lessons  from  It  we  must. 
But  we  cannot  live  In  it  as  Individuals  and 
as  organizations. 

That  our  future  will  bear  little  resemblance 
to  the  past  and  present  was  recently  drama- 
tized by  H.  Clay  Johnson,  president  of  the 
Royal-Globe  Companies.  Anticipating  the 
Impact  of  computers,  he  predicts  that  an  In- 
surance company  in  the  future  might  handle 
a  consumer's  entire  salary,  making  pre-au- 
thorlzed  payments  to  public  utilities,  depart- 
ment stores  and  supermarkets,  and  meeting 
monthly  installments  for  insurance,  mort- 
gage interest  and  other  obligations. 

Sterling  T.  Tooker,  president  of  the  Trav- 
elers Insurance  Companies  sees  the  possibili- 
ties of  his  company  being  more  Intimately 
Involved  in  Its  customers'  money  manage- 
ment affairs— including  giving  them  a  fully 
rounded  family  financial  planning  service,  so 
that  for  a  fee,  irrespective  of  immediate  pur- 
chase, a  family  could  have  sound  advice  to 
plan  properly   for   their   foreseeable   future. 

Mr.  Tooker  also  suggests  that  a  life  Insur- 
ance company's  money-lending  skills  might 
be  expanded  to  include  other  types  of  con- 
sumer loans.  "Why  should  we  not  finance 
that  which  we  insure?",  he  asks. 

So  there  is  no  question  that  all  of  us  In 
Insurance  are  caught  up  In  rapid  change. 
I  think  we  can  agree  that  the  more  success- 
ful we  are  In  charting  trends  and  in  looking 
for  ways  to  use  new  developments  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  those  we  serve  and  ourselves,  the 
quicker  we  will  foresee  the  future  and  our 
place  In  it. 

After  some  20  years  of  Involvement  In  life 
underwriter  affairs,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
concerted,  cooperative  action  with  my  asso- 
ciates and  competitors  Is  a  far  better  course 
to  follow  than  to  try  to  go  it  alone.  This 
means,  of  course,  that  my  trade  association 
is  essential  to  my  professional  career. 

I  can  only  speak  for  The  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Life  Underwriters.  But  I  am  sure 
that  those  of  you  In  other  lines  of  insurance 
can  make  a  similar  analogy  to  your  organi- 
zations. 

I  have  suggested  that  there  are  several 
salient  factors  that  bind  together  all  those 
In  Insurance.  I  would  like  to  offer  my  views 
on  some  of  them.  But  before  doing  so,  let  me 
reiterate  that  the  realities  of  our  times — 
In  the  marketplace  and  in  business-govern- 
mental relationships— should  give  Impetus  to 
the  making  of  more  common  cause  and  es- 
tablishing close  contacts  In  our  Industry. 

This  "Insurance  Day"  Is  an  example  of 
what  I  mean. 

I  am  also  encouraged  by  the  formation  of 
all-industry  committees  in  several  states — 
such  as  California  and  Minnesota — and  on  a 
regional  basis  in  New  England  where  life, 
health,  and  general  Insurance  people  co- 
operate in  state  legislative  matters.  In 
Florida,  we  have  another  type  of  working 
relationship  that  helps  spark  the  teaching 
of  Insurance  In  the  state  university  and  pro- 
vides scholarships  for  high  school  teachers  so 
that  they  can  attend  workshops  In  money 
management /family  finance. 

Happily,  there  are  people  In  high  places  In 
the  several  lines  of  insurance  who  are  simi- 
larly advocating  concerted  effort  to  meet 
problems  common  to  all  Industry  segments. 

One  such  individual  is  John  A.  Bogardus, 
Jr.  who  recently  told  the  Insurance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
Dnited  States— and  I  quote:  "The  present 
fragmented  approach  to  common  problems 


must  be  overcome." — unquote.  What  Mr. 
Bogardus  means  Is  that  there  are  470  In- 
surance trade  organizations  In  the  United 
States — 80  of  which  are  national  In  scope.  Of 
necessity,  most  If  not  all  are  concerned  only 
with  their  specific  membership  needs  and 
seldom  get  involved  wtlh  the  total  picture. 

Mr.  Bogardus  and  others  suggest  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  forum  In  which 
common  problems  can  be  discussed  and  solu- 
tions considered  by  a  cross-section  of  In- 
surance leadership.  When  through  the  Forum 
process  leaders  agree  on  solutions  and  ac- 
tions, they  could  then  report  and  recommend 
this  agreement  to  their  respective  organiza- 
tions. 

To  some  extent  the  National  Chamber's  in- 
surance committee  plays  this  role.  But  many 
of  our  vexations  and  challenges  are  state 
and  local  in  nature.  Thus,  the  pressing  need 
for  cooperation  and  consultation  at  these 
levels  as  well. 

Taking  part  In  this  same  insurance  com- 
mittee meeting,  Melvin  Stark,  manager  of 
the  American  Insurance  Association,  under- 
scored what  he  termed:  "the  really  funda- 
mental tie  that  binds  us,  irrespective  of 
differing  operations  and  possible  diversions 
of  business  philosophies."  That  link,  said 
Mr.  Stark,  is  a  political  one  which  he  de- 
scribes— and  I  quote — as:  "our  unified  and 
clear  desire  to  preserve  private  enterprise 
for  insurance  and  other  fields  of  economic 
endeavor.  To  the  extent  that  government 
intrudes  in  this  area  without  Justification  or 
necessity",  he  added,  "then  we  have  a  basic 
relationship  unshaken  by  any  Internal  and 
differing  commitment." — unquote. 

I'm  confident  that  you,  too,  see  the  future 
as  eventful,  exciting,  challenging — that  you 
are  persuaded  It  will  be  a  time  calling  for  our 
best  thinking  as  individuals  ...  a  sense 
of  urgency  and  bold  planning  by  our  respec- 
tive trade  organizations  .  .  .  and  a  new  chap- 
ter m  cooperative  action  in  areas  of  com- 
mon Interest  by  various  Insurance  trade  as- 
sociations at  local,  state,  and  national  levels. 

There  are  things  to  be  done  In  meeting  the 
wave  of  the  future  that  are  primarily  indi- 
vidual responsibilities. 

For  example,  it  is  Incumbent  on  all  of 
us  as  Insurance  practitioners  to  make  certain 
that  our  efficiency,  productivity,  competence, 
and  ethical  standards  are  neither  shopworn 
nor  outmoded.  Naturally,  our  respective  or- 
ganizations are  also  heavily  engaged  in  these 
areas. 

Also,  as  individuals  and  organizations  we 
can  be  alert  to  the  new  relationship  between 
business  and  government.  If  we  understand 
the  nature  of  this  relationship,  then  there  is 
much  we  can  do  as  individuals  concerned 
with  the  preservation  of  our  free  economy 
to  make  sure  It  is  mutually  beneficial.  And 
if  truly  Informed,  then  we  can  enthusiasti- 
cally participate  in  the  kind  of  public  affairs 
and  political  education  and  action  programs 
that  our  trade  aasoclatlons  must  undertake 
to  set  fair  and  equitable  ground  rules  for 
business-government  relatloigshlps. 

The  relationship  between  government  at 
all  levels  and  the  private  business  sector  Is 
not  new  or  unique.  Bather,  it  Is  one  of  the 
hallmarks  of  our  American  way  of  life.  We 
cannot  and  should  not  object  to  govern- 
ment proper  role  In  advancing  the  common 
Interest  and  protecting  the  public  welfare. 
But  government's  recent  penetration  Into 
business  had  a  different  quality  about  it 
than  we've  ever  known  in  the  past — and  all 
of  us  must  be  concerned  about  It. 

Henry  Ford,  IT,  recently  called  attention 
to  this  fact  In  an  address  In  New  York  City, 
in  which  he  declared  that  government  In- 
volvement In  business  is  expanding  more 
rapidly  now  than  at  any  time  since  the 
1930's.  Mr.  Ford  reminds  us  that  one  direct 
result  of  this  trend  Is  that- "government  and 
business"  seems  to  be  the  No.  1  topic  at  most 
business   and  professional  meetings.   I  can 


tell  you  that  NALU's  1966  convention  had 
Just  such  overtones. 

It  Is  Mr.  Ford's  thesis  that  the  problems  of 
our  complex  society — highlighted  by  the 
"population  explosion"  and  the  "knowledge 
explosion"  demand  that  business  and  gov- 
ernment work  together  as  never  before.  But 
he  cautions  that  there  must  be  a  clear  deflnl- 
tion  of  which  function  belongs  to  govern- 
ment, which  to  business. 

We  In  Insurance  are  not  immune  from  gov- 
ernment observation  and  Involvement.  Where 
proper  and  of  benefit  to  those  we  serve,  we 
welcome  it.  As  Mr.  Ford  says,  business  and 
government  need  not  be  enemies.  They  com- 
plement one  another.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  there  must  be  rules  governing  this  part- 
nership— rules  that  are  fair,  fixed,  and  fol- 
lowed. The  key  question  Is,  therefore:  "Just 
who  will  make  these  rules?" 

I  suggest  there  are  three  separate  but 
closely  allied  ways  In  which  strong,  viable 
trade  associations — such  as  those  to  which 
we  belong — can  make  a  contribution  to  this 
cause. 

1.  Give  leadership  and  direction  to  their 
members  in  achieving  excellence  of  per- 
formance— and  really,  but  really,  enforce 
ethical  standards.  This  way,  we  preclude  as 
much  as  possible  government  finding  ex- 
cuse— real  or  Imagined — to  impinge  Itself 
unnecessarily  on  us.  More  self-regulation  is 
one  sure  way  to  stymie  too  much  govern- 
ment regulation. 

2.  Promote  equitable  legislation  In  the  best 
interest  of  those  who  buy  and  use  insurance 
and  resist  legislation  that  Is  unwarranted, 
unfair,  punishing,  and  hinders  the  progress 
of  our  economy  and  individual  opjjortunlty 
to  practice  self-reliance  and  thrift. 

3.  Assure  a  political  climate — in  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  and  at  state  and  local  levels — 
in  which  our  free  pc/lltical  institutions  and 
economy  can  flourish. 

Here  Is  a  goal  that  requires  more  thorough 
political  understanding  and  more  active  po- 
litical participation  by  each  of  us — and  by 
the  organizations  that  we've  joined  to  attain 
strength  of  numbers. 

One  might  reasonably  ponder  how  well 
the  Insurance  business  generally — and  our 
respective  trade  associations  in  particular — 
are  doing  in  fulfilling  their  responsibilities 
Inherent  in  the  growing  Inter-relatlonshlp 
with  government. 

I  suspect  that  in  the  federal  legislative 
arena  we  are  doing  fairly  well — if  not  always 
in  results,  at  least  In  techniques  employed. 
In  the  Increasingly  significant  area  of  help- 
ing to  shape  a  national  political  climate 
conducive  to  free  enterprise,  It  seems  to  me 
we  can  and  must  do  much  more.  And  the 
BSLme  can  be  said  for  giving  greater  priority 
to  Instilling  a  public  affairs  consciousness 
among  all  components  of  our  business. 

Again,  let  me  reiterate  that  the  best  way 
for  us  to  keep  government  out  of  our  busi- 
ness is  to  make  certain  that  there  are  as 
few  voids  as  possible  in  the  service  we  render. 
This  Is  no  easy  task.  It  calls  for  continual 
upgrading  of  our  present  sales  force;  the 
recruitment  of  tens  of  thousands  of  more 
qualified  agents;  a  new  emphasis  on  quality 
field  management;  practical  innovations  in 
the  products  we  offer;  total  commitment  to 
the  basic  ideals  of  this  unique  Institution. 

And  it  goes  without  saying,  that  even  our 
best  efforts  along  these  lines  will  not  suffice 
if  we  as  a  business  do  not  give  far  more  than 
lip-service  to  state  regulation  and  super- 
vision of  Insurance.  Certainly,  state  regula- 
tion should  not  be  the  chink  in  our  armor. 
Basically,  it  is  a  solid  concept — affirmed  by 
the  Congress  and  proved  effective  In  more 
places  than  not.  But  as  Intrinsically  sound 
."s  state  regulation  of  insurance  may  be,  the 
hard  truth  is  that  it  has  yet  to  reach  peak 
performance  In  every  state. 

It  is  the  National  Association  of  Life  Un- 
derwriters' long-time  purpose  to  make  cer- 
tain that  this  comes  to  pass — and  we  have 
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made  great  contributions  to  the  cause  .  .  . 
Including  strong  support  to  state  depart- 
ment«  In  their  quest  for  adequate  budgets 
and  personnel.  We  as  field  underwriters  be- 
lieve that  our  beet  Interests^and  that  of  the 
companies  and  public  we  serve — are  advanced 
by  effective  state  regT.ilatlon. 

The  neceasary  bulwarking  of  suite  regula- 
tion offers.  I  believe,  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  all  Insurance  groups  to  unite  in  attain- 
ment of  a  common  objective.  Such  coopera- 
tive action  should  also  clearly  reveal  that 
punitive  and  unfair  legislation  aimed  at  one 
particular  line  of  insurance  could  well  have 
adverse  effects  on  others  not  seemingly  di- 
rectly Involved. 

We  can  Wke  a  clue  in  this  from  Prank  J 
Barrett,  director  of  insurance  of  Nebraska 
and  current  presiden*  of  the  N.itlonal  As- 
sociation of  Insurance  Comml.-ssloners.  He 
says  that  each  segment  of  the  Insurance 
business  should— rather  than  remain  pas- 
-slvely  silent — actively  support  proposed  state 
legislation  and  .regulation  that  is  good  for 
the  Industry  and  public,  even  though  the 
proposal  in  question  may  not  directly  affect 
that  particular  Insurance  company  or  or- 
ganization's Interest. 

I,  for  one.  buy  Mr.  Barrett's  proposition 
that  any  legislation  or  regulation  which  en- 
hances the  quality  of  state  regulation  of  in- 
surance In  one  quarter,  needs  and  merits  the 
support  of  the  Industry  as  a  whole,  to  the  end 
that  the  overall  fabric  of  regulation  will  be 
strengthened.  I  hope  that  this  attitude  finds 
more  advocates  In"  insurance  circles. 

The  well-known  rudlo-TV  commentator. 
David  Brlnkley,  has  been  quoted  as  saying — 
OTid  /  quote:  "the  decline  and  fall  of  the  50 
state  governments  will  be  completed  within 
our  lifetime.  The  movement  of  political 
power  from  the  state  capitals  to  Washington 
is  Inevitable  and  unstoppable  whether  we 
like  It  or  not." — uniiuottr 

I  suspect  that  most  insurance  people  will 
challenge  this  statement— or.  at  least,  will  be 
most  exorcised  about  it.  Thus.  I  would  under- 
score the  unusual  opportumty  we  have  to 
slow  the  trend  toward  centralized  govern- 
ment through  the  bolstering  of  state  regu- 
lation and  supervision  of  insurance.  It  could 
well  be  that  the  proposal  now  before  the 
Missouri  legislature  for  a  comprehensive  re- 
vision of  your  insurance  code  is  such  an  op- 
portunity. 

Chances  are  that  my  point  is  well-under- 
stood by  this  audience  Yet,  I  feel  that  it  is 
BO  significant  that  I  would  carry  the  discus- 
sion one  step  further. 

Writing  In  the  February  27  Issue  of  United 
States  Investor,  Roger  Kenney  declares— and 
/  quote;  "...  a  poor  public  image  in  one 
branch  of  the  insurance  business  has  a  tend- 
ency to  breed  a  poor  Imaiie  for  the  entire 
Industry.  By  the  same  t/r^ken,  a  poor  Image 
of  public  regulation  In  one  branch  promotes 
a  poor  public  Image  of  state  regulation  as  a 
Vhole"— unquote. 

Mr  Kenney's  comment  comes  In  a 
thoughtful  analysis  of  Senator  Thomas 
Dodd'8  bin.  Introduced  In  the  89th  Congress. 
to  estebllsh  a  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Insur- 
ance Guarantee  Corporation  Such  a  mecha- 
nism would  provide  protection  to  policy- 
holders and  claimants  In  automobile  Insur- 
ance companies  which  have  gotten  Into  fi- 
nancial difficulties. 

I  am  not  expert  on  the  problems  of  ade- 
quate auto  Insurance:  nor  do  I  think  it  ap- 
propriate for  me  as  a  life  underwriter  to  com- 
ment on  It.  Yet,  as  one  In  Insurance  with  a 
dlspoBltlon  towards  state  regulation  of  my 
bualneas,  I  cannot  Ignore  It  .■\s  Mr  Kenney 
reports,  the  Dodd  proposal  his  greater  im- 
plications than  appear  on  the  surface' 

Fact  la  that  the  Dodd  bill  Is  just  one  evi- 
dence of  the  activity  and  open  talk  in  Wash- 
ington about  Uklng  state  regulation  out 
from  under  the  cloak  of  protection  afforded 
by  the  McCarran  Act.  This  possibility  might 
be    far-fetched  .  .  .  and    yet    Just    recently 


Sen.  Stephen  M.  Young  of  Ohio  called  for 
outright  repeal  of  the  McCarran  Act  and  sug- 
gested in  Its  stead— and  /  quote:  'I  propose 
that  the  Feder.il  Government  regulate  the 
business  of  Insurance,  Including  such  areas 
as  rates,  contracts,  advertising,  and  that  a 
Division  of  Insuran(re  be  eatiibll*ed  as  an 
Important  division  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  for  the  purpose  of  administering 
such  a  statute"— fid  of  quote 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  think  we've  had 
fair  warning  that  all  of  us  ln.surance  people 
better  get  In  t.«ndem  to  make  certain  that 
state  regulation  realli/  -but  reu/; v— works! 
Earlier,  I  mentioned  that  voluntary  trade 
associations  have  h.id  thrust  xipon  them  a 
new  and  more  direct  role  in  helping  to  shape 
the  political  climate  In  which  they  operate. 
This  Is  both  an  exciting  and  challenging  con- 
cept .  .  .  and  conceivably  another  avenue  of 
common  endeavor  for  various  component 
parts  ot  the  Insur.ince  business 

Sen.  Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen  recently 
told  a  group  of  professional  and  volunteer 
trade  association  leaders — and  I  quote:  You 
are  going  to  live  In  a  political  climate  wheth- 
er you  like  it  or  not.  Your  challenge  is  to 
help  shape  that  climate.  That  Is  partisan 
politics.  The  right  to  pick  and  choose  •—tii - 
quor>'. 

What  I  think  the  Senator  means  Is  that  we 
certainly  have  not  only  a  responsibility,  but 
an  obligation  to  take  an  active  Interest  in 
government  because  It  touches  the  lives  and 
livelihoods  of  every  citizen. 

Under  the  le.idershlp  of  NALU  and  Its  affil- 
iated state  and  local  associations,  many  life 
underwriters  have  assumed  this  obligation. 
Some  ye:»rs  ago,  NALU  began  a  serious  ef- 
fort to  encourage  Its  members  to  participate 
in  the  United  Slates  Chamber  of  Commerces 
'•/Action     Cour=.e     m     Practical    Polittcsi'.    It 
seems   to  us  that  this   non-partisan   course 
was  a  partial  answer  to  the  ImpelUnK  need 
for   life    underwriters— as   businessmen    and 
as  good  citizens — to  know   more  about   our 
political  Institutions  and  to  t.ike  a  more  ac- 
tive part  In  the  political  party  of  their  choice. 
Yet,   as   effective   as   this   program    was.   It 
soim    became    obvious    to   many    of    us — es- 
pecially   those    charged    with    representing 
NALU    In    Federal    legislative    matters— that 
much  more  had  to  be  done  to  elect  men  and 
women   to   Congress   who   were   at   the   very 
least  open-minded  and  objective  as  regards 
a   proper   relationship    between    government 
and   business  .  .  .  who   knew  that   financial 
opea-handedness  and  more  centralized  pow- 
ers are  not  the  answer  to  our  pressing  na- 
tional problems  per  se.  In  due  course,  specific 
Ideas    were    advanced    and    field-tested     The 
upshot  was  that  In  July.   1966.  a  new  Life 
Underwriters  Political  Action  Committee  wa.^ 
formed    Its  basic  purpose:  To  provide  a  me- 
dium  through  which  life  underwriters  and 
others  can  be  politically  effect.ve  In  support 
of   principles   and   philosophies   essential   to 
the  preservation  of  the  competitive,  private 
enterprise  system. 

LUPAC  Is  completely  Independent,  bi- 
partisan, and  unaffiliated  with  any  (xdltical 
party.  It  does  not  seek  to  dictate  political 
choices  to  Its  members,  who.  of  course,  are 
free  to  hold  and  express  their  Individual 
views.  It  does  not  engage  In  lobbying.  But 
LUPAC  does  afford  life  underwriters  and 
others  among  Its  m.embershlp  a  new  oppor- 
tunity to  \inlte  in  the  field  of  practical 
politics. 

Impetus  and  initial  financial  support  for 
the  admininratlve  operation  of  LUPAC  came 
friim  the  National  Association  of  Life  Under- 
writers However,  only  the  contributions  of 
its  members — not  NALU  dues  dollars — are 
used  for  one  of  its  two  primary  functions: 
That  of  political  action  in  the  form  of  finan- 
cial contributions  to  selected  candidates  for 
Congress,  who.  on  the  basis  of  records  and 
platforms  .  .  not  party  labels— demon- 
strate their  support  of  our  free  market  econ- 
omy and  Issues  of  prime  interest  to  our  busl- 


ne.ss  and  membership.  Its  other  main  func- 
tion l^  in  the  general  area  of  gathering  and 
dl.ssemlnatlng  political  Information. 

Y.)u  will  be  interested  In  knowing  that 
LUPAC  did  participate  In  the  1966  Congres- 
sional election.  It  endorsed  and  or  financially 
supported  a  number  of  candidates  for  t!ie 
House  of  Repre-sentatlves — Including  several 
from  M!.s.sourl  The  overwhelming  majority 
of  these  candidates  were  elected  to  office. 

In  balance,  LUP.^C  is  a  success  to  date  .  .  . 
not  only  in  terms  of  Its  high  batting  average 
on  political  support,  but  also  in  the  Impact 
It  h:i.s  made  on  the  business  community.  It 
seems  to  me  that  here  Is  yet  another  oppor- 
tunity f ';r  all  segements  of  the  Insurance  In- 
dustry to  make  common  cause  LUPj\C  mem- 
bership Is  open  to  all. 

Increased  political  activity  can  be  taken 
as  the  most  dramatic  evidence  of  the  pri- 
vate sector's  respon.se  to  its  growing  relation- 
ship with  governmicnt.  But  it  Is  not  the  only 
one  Equally  significant,  and  perhaps  more 
lasting  in  Impact.  Is  the  clear  fact  that  busi- 
ness is  be-comlng  a  more  social  rcsponsiblllty- 
oriented   sector. 

Robert  B.  Wolcott.  Jr  .  a  prominent  public 
relations  man.  predicts  that  as  this  trend  ac- 
celerates, the  public  at  large  will  benefit, 
further  government  encroachment  will  be 
minimized,  and  a  significant  turn-about  In 
favorable  public  attitudes  towards  business 
can  be  realized.  I  hope  he  Is  right 

Those  of  us  In  Insurance  can  take  pride  In 
our  long  record  of  public  service  and  social 
contributions.  Contributloixs  to  community 
well-being  Just  seems  to  come  naturally; 
yet  It  is  understandable  In  light  of  the 
imderlymg  social  significance  of  our  work. 
There  have  been  personal  benefits,  to  be 
sure,  in  greater  prestige  and  acceptance. 
But  far  more  important  Is  the  total  contrt- 
bution  to  community  betterment 

The  National  Association  of  Life  Under- 
writers has  long  had  a  public  affairs  con- 
.sclousness  It  Is  best  characterized  by  our 
Public  Service  Program,  co-sponsored  with 
the  Institute  of  Life  Insurance  Here  Is  an 
organized  actlvitv  that  enlists  and  assists 
local  and  state  life  underwTlter  associations 
to  g-.ve  leadership  in  worthy  causes  and 
projects  on  the  basis  of  the  large  social 
need— and  then  appropriately  honors  them 
for  doing  so.  Li\st  year  some  450  of  our 
affiliated  a.ssoclatlons  were  enrolled  In  the 
Public  Sorvice  Program. 

Success  of  the  much-honored  PubUc 
Service  Program  .  .  .  along  with  our  Increased 
effort  to  e.\tend  the  study  of  money  manage- 
ment family  finance  subjects  In  schools 
demonstrate  that  no  other  element  of  our 
society  can  m;ike  the  kind  of  contribution 
to  public  Improvement  and  social  pain  that 
business  can   The  key  Is  to  get  involved. 

What  I  am  attempting  to  convey  to  you  Is 
that  for  us  in  insurance  there  are  responsi- 
bilities that  transcend  those  related  to  Job 
and  famllv.  We  must  also  have  a  commitment 
to  political  education  and  action  and  public 
affairs  participation.  Events  could  well  pro« 
that  our  success  In  these  areas  will  be  equally 
Important  ns  our  success  In  effectively  dlt- 
tributing  more  insurance  products  to  more 
people  In  shaping  the  course  of  Insurance 
in  a  free  economv. 

lubllc  affairs  activity  can  be  a  personal 
thing.  It  can  appropriately  be  a  pArt  of  our 
organizational  fabric.  It  can  often  be  & 
catalyst  that  brings  together  various  com- 
ponents of  Insurance. 

What  stands  out  In  tod.ay's  life  Insurance 
picture  Is  the  salient  fact  that  despite  a 
whole  bevy  of  pluses  during  the  recent  past 
we  still  have  been  unable  to  build  a  fie.O 
force  adequate  In  size  and  competence  M 
meet  the  needs,  growth,  and  hUrher  standards 
of  the  marketplace.  It  could  well  be  that  tnJ 
truism  al.so  applies  to  other  lines  of  Insur- 
ance. 

In  short,  manpower— how  to  effectKeiy 
select,  train,  and  compensate  it— Is  the  ttj 
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question  facing  the  life  Insurance  btislness 
today.  In  the  manner  and  In  the  speed  that 
field  and  home  offices  work  together  In  har- 
mony to  solve  It  will  be  found  the  answer  to 
how  successful  we  will  be  In  the  years  ahead. 

The  manpower  problem  is  one  of  varying 
dimensions  and  nuances.  For  one  thing,  the 
career  of  Insurance  selling  must  be  made  so 
attractive  and  portrayed  so  graphically  that 
we  can  successfully  compete  for  young  men 
and  women.  A  sijeclal  effort  must  be  made 
among  collei;e  students,  a  goodly  number  of 
whom  display  frightening  hostility  towards 
the  business  community — and  often  out- 
right opposition  to  sales  careers. 

Each  of  us  and  each  of  our  trade  associa- 
tions must  do  a  better  Job  of  selling  the  re- 
wards and  essentiality  of  business — and  of 
Insurance  careers.  If  there  was  ever  an  op- 
portunity for  concerted,  cooperative  action, 
this  Is  It!  I  emphasize  concerted,  cooperative 
action  because  recent  polls  among  college 
students  reveal  a  frightening  fear  of  Insur- 
ance and  distrust  of  agents  and  companies — 
and  the  students  do  not  differentiate  between 
life,  fire,  or  auto  lines 

It's  all  summed  up  for  us  in  a  poll  con- 
ducted recently  by  a  student  leader  at  De 
Paul  University  in  Chicago.  A  few  of  his  con- 
clusions— and  I  quote:  "Many  students  have 
the  impression  that  Insurance  men  wear 
black  hats,  the  robber  barons  of  business, 
and  that  they  represent  only  themselves"  .  .  . 
"Distrust  of  Insurance  agents  and  companies 
is  due  to  a  lack  of  information"  .  .  .  "The 
total  Importance  of  Insurance,  what  it  la  and 
what  it  means  to  students,  what  the  agent 
represents,  and  what  an  insurance  company 
does  Is  not  at  all  clear"  .  .  .  "Most  students 
have  absolutely  no  exposure  to  Insurance. 
Courses  on  the  subject  should  be  taught,  or 
for  degree  credit."- — unquote. 

.\gain,  I  am  proud  to  note  that  NALU  Is 
moving  forward  in  the  career  Information 
field 

High  on  our  organizational  agenda  at  pres- 
ent is  the  establishment  of  association  school 
relations  committees  at  local  levels  that  will 
accelerate  this  past  cooperation  .  .  .  and 
lm.plement  the  teaching  of  money  manage- 
ment family  finance  courses.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  doing  much  to  substantially 
Increase  the  number  of  secondary  school 
teachers  attending  Summer  workshops  in 
f.imily  finance  conducted  by  the  National 
Committee  for  Education  in  Family  Finance, 
and  are  cooperating  with  the  Institute  of 
Life  Insurance  and  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  -Angeles  in  the  production  of 
a  teaching  blueprint  for  family  finance 
classes  at  adult  level. 

Keep  In  mind  that  what  is  being  done 
through  the  money  management  family 
finance  approach  Is  channeling  where  needed 
more  information  and  expert  assistance  on 
the  whole  range  of  decision-making  in  per- 
sonal and  family  affairs — how  to  save,  spend, 
and  Invest  money  wisely.  Course  curricula 
cover  all  aspects  of  insurance,  as  well  as 
estate  planning,  consumer  finance,  invest- 
ments, social  security,  home  buying,  and  so 
forth. 

We  have  barely  scratched  the  surface  in 
this  effort.  More  hands,  more  money,  more 
participation  from  Insurance  people  are 
needed.  The  public  must  be  encouraged  to 
practice  Individual  thrift  and  to  assume  their 
own  security  responsibilities  .  .  .  young  peo- 
ple must  be  made  aware  of  the  fantastic  po- 
tential of  insurance  careers.  Could  there  be 
better  reasons  for  more  all-industry  coopera- 
tion'' I  Uiink  not. 

There  Is  no  question  as  to  the  future.  It 
promises  to  be  as  eventful  as  our  past — but 
bringing  with  It  a  new  set  of  challengee.  Per- 
haps the  most  pressing  among  them  will  be 
that  of  achieving  excellence  in  the  tech- 
niques of  our  own  business  .  .  .  and  being 
aware  and  responsible  to  the  ever-changing 
human  condition. 

We  of  The   National   Association   of   Life 


Underwriters  anticipate  these  tasks — and 
other  essential  missions,  such  as  enlarging 
our  field  forces  .  .  .  protecting  political  and 
economic  Instltutlona  that  make  us  not 
only  possible  but  Indlspenslble  .  .  ,  adding  to 
the  community  well-being. 

We  know  they  call  for  unity  of  purpose  and 
total  dedication  .  .  .  for  bold  leadership.  I 
submit  that  they  suggest  new  and  ImpelUng 
reasons  for  more  cooperation  than  ever  be- 
fore among  the  insurance  fraternity. 

I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  your  attention 
and  hospitality. 

Thank  you. 


TREASURY'S  SILVER  FAILURES 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  tMr.  Conte]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
accorded  the  privilege  and  honor  to  be 
chosen  as  a  representative  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  Joint 
Commission  on  the  Coinage.  As  such,  I 
have  played  an  active  role  in  the  Com- 
mission's deliberation  concerning  the  ac- 
tions suggested  and  then  carried  out  by 
the  Treasury  Department  with  respect  to 
coinage  and  silver.  I  feel,  therefore,  that 
it  is  my  duty  and  responsibility  to  express 
the  utter  dismay  and  grave  misgivings 
with  which  I  have  observed  the  recent 
steps  taken  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

On  July  14,  1967,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment announced  that  it  was  no  longer 
going  to  sell  silver  at  the  price  of  $1.29 
per  ounce.  In  the  future  silver  was  going 
to  be  sold  at  "going  market  prices"  with 
the  intention  of  maximizing  returns  to 
Treasury.  These  sales  were  to  be  accom- 
plished by  accepting  sealed  bids  from 
industrial  users.  And  a  maximum  sales 
limitation  of  2  million  ounces  per  week 
was  established.  Furthermore,  the  ban 
on  melting  down  silver  coins  established 
on  May  18.  1967,  was  to  be  continued. 

This  combination  of  actions  by  the 
Treasury  Department  could  only  lead  to 
one  result,  the  creation  of  a  highly  arti- 
ficially inflated  price  for  this  vital  and 
precious  commodity.  And,  this  is  exactly 
what  has  happened. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  indeed 
provided  for  maximum  profits  for  the 
Treasury  from  the  sale  of  silver  as  well 
as  for  the  speculators  who  have  been  so 
active  in  silver — but  these  are  totally  un- 
justifiable profits,  and  they  are  being  de- 
rived at  the  expense  of  the  American 
public  and  the  many,  many  citizens  of 
this  country  who  are  the  ultimate  con- 
sumers of  silver. 

The  objective  with  respect  to  silver 
that  the  Treasury  should  have  had,  once 
it  could  reasonably  conclude  that  no 
coinage  shortage  would  occur,  was 
clear — ^to  provide  an  orderly  transition 
to  a  free  market  reflective  of  supply  and 
demand.  Instead,  what  the  Treasury  has 
done  Is  to  create  an  utterly  chaotic  and 
false  market  which  led  In  just  2  days 
to  the  inordinate  rise  in  the  price  of  sil- 
ver from  $1.29  to  $1. 87. 

It  has.  in  fact,  not  provided  an  orderly 
transition. 


It  has  not  provided  for  a  free  and  true 
market,  but  rather  an  artificial  market 
imreflective  of  supply  and  demand. 

It  has,  on  the  other  hand,  assured  un- 
reasonable and  unfair  prices  for  silver 
and  for  the  silver  products  which  are  so 
much  a  part  of  our  everyday  life. 

Within  3  days  of  the  action  taken  by 
the  Treasury  Department  price  rises  for 
the  consumer  were  annoimced  for  such 
common  and  everyday  items  as  photog- 
raphy products  and  silverware,  with  the 
latter  rising  in  cost  anywhere  from  20 
to  25  percent.  Other  increases  are  sure 
to  resiUt. 

It  is  of  noteworthy  interest  that  silver 
is  a  necessary  product  in  our  defense 
Industry  and  the  price  increase  will 
therefore  also  aflfect  the  cost  of  the  war 
being  waged  in  'Vietnam. 

In  following  the  inequitable  i>ath 
which  has  led  to  these  increases,  we 
are  confronted  with  a  series  of  remark- 
ably incongruous  circumstances. 

In  the  first  place,  steps  to  deal  with  the 
silver  problem  could  have  and  should 
have  been  taken  as  long  as  1  year  ago. 
Instead,  the  Treasury,  through  its  in- 
action and  lack  of  foresight  proceeded  to 
whet  the  appetite  of  the  speculator  and 
to  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  chaos  and 
disorder  which  has  since  occurred. 

Silver  had  until  July  14  been  sold  by 
Treasury  at  $1.29  per  ounce  in  order  to 
protect  our  coinage  system.  This  price 
had  been  established  to  prevent  silver 
from  reaching  the  point  where  it  would 
become  more  valuable  to  melt  coins  for 
their  metal  content  than  to  use  them  as 
coinage. 

It  was  necessary  to  protect  these  silver 
coins  because  we  have  been  in  a  transis- 
tional  period  from  a  silver  to  a  nonsilver 
coinage  system  end  until  enough  clad  or 
nonsilver  coins  were  available,  we  could 
not  afford  to  have  our  silver  coins  dis- 
appear. 

With  the  failure  by  the  Treasury  to 
timely  initiate  necessary  legislation  to 
free  more  of  its  silver  for  sale  to  the 
public.  Treasury  suddenly  found  itself 
last  May  in  the  middle  of  a  run  on  its 
silver.  In  order  to  protect  its  limited  sup- 
ply of  reserves,  it  took  the  emergency 
steps  of  limiting  sales  of  silver  at  $1,29 
per  ounce  to  domestic  industrial  users 
for  2  months  supply  and  banning  the 
melting  and  exporting  of  coins.  This  Im- 
mediately created  a  two-price  silver 
market  with  the  price  of  silver  on  the 
world  market  rising  shortly  to  $1.70. 

The  Treasury  Department  meanwhile 
had  consistently  taken  the  position  that 
we  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  fully 
rely  on  a  clad-coinage  system  until  after 
this  year's  December  holiday  season 
when  we  would  have  approximately  10 
billion  clad  coins.  Furthermore,  there  was 
no  indication  that  this  view  was  in  any- 
way changed  by  the  imposition  on  May 
18,  1967,  of  the  ban  on  melting  and  ex- 
porting coins. 

Yet,  on  July  14,  we  were  confronted 
with  the  incredulous  statement  by 
Treasury  that  all  of  a  sudden  there  was 
suflScient  clad  coinage  to  remove  any 
danger  of  a  coin  shortage.  We  were 
some  one  and  a  half  billion  coins  away 
from  the  10  billion  coin  minimum  that 
Treasury  had  established  but  amazingly 
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enough,  suddenly  the  amouiit  we  had  on 
July  14  was  sufficient 

On  the  basis  of  this  new  presumption. 
Treasury  went  on  to  conclude  that  since 
the  coinage  system  was  safe,  there  was 
no  further  reason  to  maintain  a  contiol 
on  the  price  of  silver. 

Despite  this  strange  and  contradictory 
reversal  of  positions  by  Treasury,  let  us 
continue  this  discussion  in  terms  of  the 
presumption  that  a  sufficient  coinage  sys- 
tem had  been  established  as  of  July  14. 
The  next  priority,  as  I  have  pomted 
out  earlier,  was  clear — to  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  achieve  a  silver  market 
which  allowed  for  the  free  and  open 
interplay  of  existing  supply  and  exi.>:intj 
demand  without  the  creation  of  artificial 
prices  and  unjust  speculative  profits. 

There  has  been  in  this  country  an  ex- 
ceedingly large  and  increasing  gap  be- 
tween the  production  and  consumption 
of  silver.  In  1966  total  industrial  con- 
sumption of  silver  amounted  to  150  mil- 
lion oimces  as  compared  with  production 
of  only  42  million  ounces. 

This  gap  was  filled  by  the  sale  of  "free 
silver"  from  Treasury  reserves.  It  was 
the  extreme  shortage  of  this  free  silver 
combined  with  the  failure  to  yet  have 
enacted  the  silver  certificate  legislation 
providing  for  155  million  additional 
ounces  to  be  available  as  free  silver  for 
sale,  which  led  to  the  Treasury's  emer- 
gency action  of  May  18,  1967. 

The  Silver  Certificate  Act  of  1967. 
signed  into  law  on  June  24,  1967,  pro- 
vided new  free  silver  for  the  Treasury 
and  as  of  July  13,  1967,  Trea.-ury  had  117 
million  oimces  of  free  silver  plus  the  abil- 
ity to  Immediately  obtain  through  write- 
offs an  additional  39  million  ounces. 

In  addition  Treasui-y  found  itself  in 
control  of  the  largest  known  reserves  of 
silver  in  the  world  by  virtue  of  the  two 
billion  ounces  of  ii'.ver  in  silver  coins  no 
longer  necessai^y  for  our  coinnee  system 
It  was  Incumbent  upon  the  Treasun.- 
at  this  point  to  make  available  sufficient 
supplies  of  silver  to  meet  the  strong  de- 
mands that  existed  in  order  to  prevent 
unreasonab'e  and  hishly  inflated  pricis 
for  this  utilitarian  commodity  and  its 
end  products  And  yet  Treasury  instead 
announced  that  it  would  continue  the 
ban  on  melting  coins  and  would  sell  no 
more  than  2  million  ounces  of  silver  per 
week  to  the  public  as  compared  with  the 
almost  4'2  million  ounces  per  week  that 
previously  had  been  sold  by  Treasury 
this  year  and  the  almost  3  million  ounces 
per  week  that  had  been  sold  In  1966 

This  action  paved  the  way  for  Treas- 
ury, for  silver  hoarders  and  speculators 
and  for  silver  producers  to  make  lar^e 
and  unreasonable  profits  at  the  direct 
expense  of  the  American  public. 

With   the  Treasury   sitting   on   enor- 
mous supplies  of  silver  and  doling  it  out 
in  Insufflclent  quantities  relative  to  the 
demand  for  silver,  the  Government  Is  In 
effect  still  controlling  the  price  of  silver 
By  holding  back  supply,  it  is  creating 
extremely  high   artificial   prices,   along 
with  speculative  profits,  all  of  which  is 
being  paid  for  by  the  American  consumer 
It  is  the  average  family  who  likes  to 
take  pictures  on  an  outing  or  on  a  yearly 
vacation  who  will  bear  the  burden  of 
Treasury's  maximization  of  profits. 
It  Is  the  young  housewife  purchasing 


silver  for  her  dinner  table  who  has  to  pay 
the  hoarders  and  speculators  Inequitable 
profit 

And  it  is  the  many,  many  other  Ameri- 
cans who  daily  use  silver  products  who 
will  have  to  pay  the  cost  of  Treasury 
squeezing  the  highest  po.ssible  profit  out 
of  the  sale  oi  silver. 

And  yet  how  does  this  Treasury  action 
compare  with  the  President's  Economic 
Report  to  the  Nation  last  January  when 
President  Johnson  admonished  business 
and  labor,  particularly  in  the  metals 
area,  lor  their  insistence  in  raising  prices 
and  wages ^  Well,  it  compares  veiT  un- 
favorable indeed  And  it  is  a  very  sorry 
state  when  the  Treasury  Department,  a 
direct  arm  of  the  President,  takes  steps 
designed  to  bring  about  exactly  what  the 
President  has  requested  private  enter- 
prise to  avoid. 

And  how  does  this  action  compare 
with  the  fact  that  it  has  been  a  funda- 
mental precept  of  the  economic  system 
under  whicri  we  ha\e  operated  for  almost 
200  years  ih.^.t  supply  and  demand  should 
operate  to  determine  price  uninhioited 
by  tzoveriunental  interference  or  con- 
trols? Well,  it  compares  very  unfavorably 
with  this  basic  coiictpt. 

Nor  does  it  favorably  compare  with 
the  repeated  statements  of  the  Treasury 
that  it  want.s  to  set  out  of  the  silver 
business  entirely 

Treasury  has  the  authority  and  ability 
t3  provide  for  a  true  and  free  market  to 
determine  the  price  of  silver.  It  is  truly 
unfortunate  that  they  have  completely 
and  irresponsibly  failed  to  do  this 

I  do  not  think  that  anyone  could  or 
would  ever  seriously  ar;.;ue  that  the  .silver 
in  our  silver  coins  should  never  reach  the 
consumer  public  The  important  utili- 
tarian purpo.ses  that  silver  .serves,  com- 
bined with  the  Treasury  view  that  they 
are  no  Ionizer  needed  as  coins  must  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  silver  from  these 
coins  should  be  made  available 

The  question  arises  as  to  how  this 
should  be  done.  The  best  and  most  logi- 
cal way  to  accomplish  this  aim  would  be 
to  immediately  lift  the  ban  on  melting 
down  coii^j;  In  this  manner  supplies  of 
silver  which  never  would  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  marketplace  but  for 
the  Governments  coinage  needs,  and 
which  were  withdrawn  at  premium 
prices,  would  be  allowed  to  return  to  the 
free  market  where  they  belong. 

This  would,  furthermore,  remove  the 
Government  from  the  role  it  presently 
is.  and  should  not  be  playing — that  of 
si'^nificantly  influencing  and  controlling 
the  price  of  silver. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  legitimate 
justification  for  the  alternative  argu- 
ment that  the  Government  has  the  right 
to  and  should  make  any  profits  from 
these  silver  coins  as  opposed  to  the 
people  who  presently  hold  them.  The 
Government  already  made  a  profit  on 
these  coins  when  it  first  issued  them, 
in  terms  of  the  difference  between  their 
cost  of  manufacture  and  their  face  value. 
It  had  not  been  against  the  law  to  melt 
these  coins  down  until  the  emergency 
ban  on  May  17  and  in  fact,  people  had 
been  let;ally  melting  nickels  down  for 
some  time  prior  to  the  ban  because  they 
were  worth  more  for  their  silver  than 
their  face  value. 


Coins  belong  to  their  holders  just  as 
do  the  stamps  which  the  government  is- 
sues  for  postage,  and  it  should  be  the 
holder's  to  do  with  as  he  wishes. 

Furthermore,  if  the  Government  were 
to  melt  down  the  silver  coins,  it  would 
immediately  have  the  largest  supply  of 
silver  ui  the  world  presently  available 
for  the  open  market  There  would  be  no 
way  m  which  the  Government  could  sell 
this  Sliver  without  playing  a  sitinificant 
and  meaningful  role  in  the  market. 

The  latter  would  be  a  highly  undesira- 
ble result.  Our  economic  system  does  not 
and  should  not  envision  the  Government 
playing  a  role  m  price  determination  and 
price  control  with  respect  to  such  Hems 
as  silver,  unless  an  emergency  situation 
demanded  it  or  unless  it  was  being 
treated  as  a  monetai-y  metal. 

We  could  very  well  be  faced  here  with 
Treasury  continuing  to  dole  out  smaller 
amounts  than  those  necessary  to  meet 
demand  in  order  to  "maximize  its 
profits." 

The  Government  should  not  play  any 
role  in  determining,  influeacing.  or  fix- 
ing the  price  of  silver.  And  this  can 
never  be  ace  implished  as  long  as  the 
Treasury  or  the  Government  is  in  the 
position  of  selling  the  silver  from  our 
silver  coins. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  provide  for  a 
truly  free  market,  without  Government 
Influence  or  control,  the  ba.i  on  mclung 
down  coins  should  be  lifted  immediately. 
As  long  as  such  action  is  not  taken  and 
as  long  as  the  Treasui-y  continues  to  fol- 
low Its  plan  of  selling  2  million  ounces 
a  week  at  "market  prices."  the  American 
!)ublic  and  the  American  consumer  is  go- 
in^  to  be  forced  to  bear  the  burden  and 
to  pay  the  unjust  and  unfair  price  which 
will  permit  the  Treasury,  the  speculators 
and  the  producers  to  *  maximize  "  their 
profits. 
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EGYPT'S  ALLEGED  CONTINUING  USE 
OF    POISON    GAS 

Mr.   McCLURE.    Mr.   Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Wy.manI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temj^re.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  W^'MAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  re- 
ports in  the  press  leave  little  room  for 
doubt  that  E=rvpt  has,  for  .several  years, 
been  using  poi.son  gas  asainst  certain  vil- 
la.ai'-?.  in  its  continuing  war  a^^iainst  royal- 
ist for'^es  in  Yemen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  rumor.  These 
alleuiations  appear  to  have  bt^en  substan- 
tiated by  an  investigation  of  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross,  which,  toeether 
with  the  Saudi  Arabian  Government,  has 
produced  conclu=ive  evidence  that  the 
Egyptians  have,  in  fact,  used  and  con- 
tinue to  u.se  lethal  gas. 

I  am  shocked  by  these  reports.  This  Is 
an  intolerable  situation,  and  yet  this 
Congress  and  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world  are  apparently  disregarding  this 
barbaric  action 

For  months  now,  the  Saudi  Arabian 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations  has  been 
involved  in  a   futile  effort  to  arouse  » 


sense  of  indignation  within  that  Ixxiy. 
For  reasons  that  I  cannot  understand, 
no  one  Is  saying  anything,  and  nothing, 
to  my  knowledge,  is  being  done  to  halt 
this  deplorable  alleged  use  of  poison  gas 

by  Egypt.  ,       .  .,.    ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  long  can  the  civilized 
Aorld  continue  to  stand  idly  by  while  this 
practice  continues?  How  long  will  we 
continue  to  permit  Hltler-llke  atrocities, 
and  do  nothing  about  it? 

This  Congress,  this  Nation,  and  the 
re.'t  of  the  civilized  world,  including  all 
shades  of  political  opinion  from  the 
left "  to  the  "right"  should  demand  that 
this  practice  be  fully  and  formally  in- 
vestigated. If  the  charges  are  indeed 
true.  Egypt  should  be  severly  censured, 
its  supply  of  such  gas  should  be  forcibly 
taken  away,  and  its  capability  to  produce 
such  gas  destroyed — sovereignty  not- 
»-ithstanding.  World  danger  exists  if  this 
is  not  dealt  with  firmly  and  rapidly.  The 
danger  to  Israel  is  more  pointed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees and  this  Congress  should  take  an 
initial  step  by  |investigating  this  serious 
charge  to  deterfnine  its  truth.  This  world 
cannot,  must  not.  and  will  not  tolerate 
another  Hitler. 

To  show  how  serious  the  situation  is  I 
enclose  articles  from  the  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  of  July  10,  1967.  and  the 
Washington  Star  of  July  6.  1967: 
From  tiiC  US.  News  &  World  Report.  July 
10,  1967) 
In  New  Detail — Nasser's  Gas  War 

London. — Now  coming  to  light  arc  details 
ihowing  how  widespread  has  teen  the  use  of 
poison  gas  by  Egypt  In  Its  war  In  Yemen. 

An  Investigation  by  the  International  Red 
Cross  brought  proof  of  one  Egyptian  gas  at- 
tack, against  the  village  of  Gahar.  in  which 
75  per.sons  died.  The  Red  Cross  reports  were 
:.)ubli3hed  in  the  July  3  issue  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report." 

Western  Intelligence  officials  say  the  Red 
Cross  investigation  confirmed  wliat  has  been 
going  on  for  two  years  or  more.  From  these 
sources  comes  this  account  of  Egyptian  gas 
war[.Tje.  largely  against  civilians: 

Since  last  Janu.iry.  President  Carnal  Abdel 
Nass'^r's  forces  in  Yemen  iiave  embarlced  on 
an  intensiSed  pDlson-g,is  campaign.  Earlier 
eas  att.icks  are  said  to  have  satisfied  Egyptian 
leaders  tiiat  world  opinion  would  not  be  mo- 
bilized aeainst  them  for  th.s  violation  of  the 
international  agreement  prohibiting  use  of 
gas.  In  January,  these  sources  say,  Egyptians 
for  the  nrsi  time  in  history  used  lethal  nerve 
gases  in  an  air  attack  on  two  Yemeni  vil- 
lages— at  Hadda  on  January  4  and  at  Kitaf 
on  January  5. 

More  than  200  civilians  were  said  to  have 
been  killed  in  Kltaf. 

In  April,  Eg>'pt  was  reported  to  have  used 
mustard  gas  against  three  villages  held  by 
Yemeni  Royalists. 

Then,  on  May  10.  Egyptian  pilots  flying 
Soviet-built  aircraft  carried  out  a  gas  attack 
on  the  village  of  Gadafa.  Fifteen  persons  were 
killed. 

It  was  on  the  same  day  that  75  were  killed 
in  Gahar,  in  the  attack  which  the  Red  Cross 
investigated  and  confirmed.  On  May  17,  Egyp- 
tian raiders  returned  to  Gadafa  for  another 
poison-gas  attack  which  reportedly  killed  96 
persons  sheltered  In  a  cave. 

When  Yemeni  Royalists  asked  for  Red 
Cross  assistance,  Egyptian  bombers  returned 
^  the  gassed  villages  and  dropped  high- 
explosive  bombs  in  an  effort  to  obliterate 
traces  of  the  gas  raids. 

On  May  15,  Egyptian  bombers  attacked 
two  Red  Cross  vehicles  en  route  to  the  gassed 
Tillages.  All   the  Red  Cross  equipment  was 


destroyed  and  a  Yemeni  Red  Cross  worker 
was  wounded. 

Yemeni  Royalists  report  two  attacks  dur- 
ing June  In  the  Jaul  region.  There  were  said 
to  have  been  no  human  casualties,  but  all 
livestock  In  the  area  reportedly  was  killed. 

What's  behind  this  use  of  gas? 

Intelligence  experts  say  that  the  Egyptians, 
probably  with  the  aid  of  German  scientists, 
have  developed  a  range  of  poison-gas  weap- 
ons. 

Nasser's  Army,  sent  to  Yemen  to  help  put 
down  the  Royalist  uprising,  has  been  stalled 
for  several  years. 

Now,  It  Is  believed,  the  poison-gas  attacks 
were  ordered  by  frustrated  Egyptians  in  an 
effort  to  terrorize  the  Royalists  into  sub- 
mission. 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star.  Washington,  D.C., 
July  26, 1967] 

Eotpt's  Use  or  Poison  Gas  Heightens 

Tensions 

(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

Part  of  the  untold  drama  of  the  recent 
Middle  East  war  centered  around  fears,  in 
Washington  and  Tel  Aviv,  that  the  Egyptians 
would  use  a  terrlfylngly  lethal  "nerve  gas" 
on  the  Israelis. 

And  part  of  the  Irony  Is  that  the  war 
obscured  the  fact  that  the  United  Arab 
Republic  Is  using  poisonous  gases  on  royal- 
ist forces  In  Yemen. 

Reports  by  the  InternatlonEil  Red  Cross 
establish  beyond  doubt  that  the  Egyptians 
used  gas  warfare  on  the  villages  of  Kltaf 
last  January  and  Gahar  In  May.  An  Investi- 
gating team  of  Red  Cross  doctors  cabled 
headquarters  that  they  would  not  return 
to  Yemen  unless  supplied  gas  masks. 

Incredibly,  despite  the  surface  show  of 
Arab  unity  In  the  war  against  Israel,  the 
Egyptians  have  within  the  last  three  weeks 
again  used  poison  gas  against  Yemeni  royal- 
ists. 

Tensions  and  fears  remain  high  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  because,  although  Egypt  was  so 
badly  beaten  In  recent  fighting  that  a  re- 
sumption of  conventional  warfare  seems  out 
of  the  question,  there  Is  alway^a  possibility 
of  the  sneak  use  of  gas  warfare  against 
Israel. 

So  great  was  the  fear  that  gas  would  be 
used  against  Israel  when  war  first  broke 
out  that  Washington  officials  moved  swiftly 
axd  secretly  to  see  that  the  Israelis  got  Im- 
mediate access  to  20,000  U.S.  gas  masks  that 
were  In  possession  of  the  West  Germans. 

An  urgent  shipment  of  more  U.S.  gas 
masks  to  Israel  also  was  approved.  It  turned 
out  they  were  not  needed,  Aowever.  because 
Israel  demolished  the  Egyptian  air  force  so 
quickly  that  the  U.A.R.  had  no  chance  to 
resort  to  gas  warfare — If  It  ever  contem- 
plated such. 

The  Egyptians  apparently  have  no  basic 
compunctions  against  gas  warfare.  The  Red 
Cross  and  the  Saudi  Arabian  government 
have  produced  conclusive  evidence  of  such 
warfare  by  the  U.A.R.  In  the  Yemen  conflict. 

Last  June  2,  without  naming  the  U.A.R. . 
the  Red  Cross  confirmed  the  use  of  gas  In 
the  Yemen  and  said  It  was  "extremely  dis- 
turbed and  concerned  by  these  methods  of 
warfare."  It  said  It  had  asked  the  parties  to 
the  war  to  give  a  "solemn  undertaking"  not 
to  use  gas  or  similar  poisonous  substances. 

A  report  from  the  Bern  (Switzerland)  In- 
stitute of  Forensic  Medicine  suggests  that 
mustard  gas  was  used  in  a  raid  on  Gahar  the 
morning  of  May  10.  However,  European  and 
other  Intelligence  reports  say  that  Egypt 
possesses  large  quantities  of  a  "nerve  gas"  so 
lethal  that  a  drop  on  the  skin  of  the  hand 
could  be  fatal. 

The  victim  of  this  gas,  which  attacks  the 
sympathetic  nervous  system,  reportedly  goes 
Into  a  cold  sweat  followed  by  nausea,  cramps, 
loss  of  equilibrium  and  convulsions  which 
lead  to  a  coma,  and  then  death. 

A  variety  of  reports  tell  of  seeing  contain- 


ers for  this  gas  with  markings  in  the  Cyrillic 
alphabet  of  the  Soviet  Union.  There  has  been 
speculation  that  the  gas  was  given  to  Egypt 
as  a  normal  part  of  the  military  aid  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  Some  experts  on  the  U.A.R. 
maintain,  however,  that  Egypt  Is  capable  of 
producing  such  gases  Itself. 

An  almost  bizarre  aspect  of  this  gas  war- 
fare episode  is  the  seeming  Indifference  of 
the  International  community.  The  Saudi 
Arabian  delegation  to  the  United  Nations  has 
tried  futilely  for  months  to  arouse  worldwide 
cries  of  indignation.  But  no  one,  from  Secre- 
tary General  U  Thant  on  down,  Is  saying  any- 
thing^apparently  because  of  reluctance  to 
get  involved  In  conflict  among  the  Arabs. 

But  U.N.  diplomats  surely  are  aware  that 
Egyptian  pxjssession  and  usage  of  poison 
gases  keeps  Middle  East  tensions  unusually 
high.  The  Israelis  are  bound  to  remain  at  a 
high  state  of  uneasiness — and  military  edgl- 
ness. 


MR.  SAMUEL  SPENCER,  FORMER 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  BOARD  OF  COMMIS- 
SIONERS. OPPOSES  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
GOVERNMENT  REORGANIZATION 
PLAN 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McClure]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  means 
of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3.  the  Presi- 
dent proposes  to  replace  the  executive 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Board 
of  Commissioners,  with  a  single  Com- 
missioner and  a  nine-member  part-time 
Couiicil.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the 
present  three-man  Board  wotild  be  di- 
vided between  the  single  Commissioner 
and  the  Coimcll.  Each  would  be  able  to 
exercise  veto  power  over  each  other.  All 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President. 

The  President  justifies  his  plan  on  the 
ground  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  needs  more  "efficiency  and 
responsiveness."  I.  and  many  of  our  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  are 
deeply  concerned  that  just  the  opposite 
will  result  if  the  President's  plan  is  al- 
lowed to  pass  unamended. 

Mr.  Samuel  Spencer,  former  President 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Commissioners,  evidently  shares  our 
concern  as  his  letter  which  follows  will 
indicate.  His  observations  stem  from  his 
personal  experience  at  the  head  of  the 
District  of  Coltunbia  government  and  as 
a  Ufelong  resident  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

In  addition  to  his  expressed  doubts 
about  the  workability  of  the  President's 
proposal,  Mr.  Spencer  makes  several  rec- 
ommendations, among  them:  continua- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  the 
employment  of  a  city  manager  to  assist 
the  Board  in  its  administrative  func- 
tions, and  the  abolishment  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Office  of  Adviser  to  the  Pres- 
ident on  National  Capital  Affairs,  an 
office  which  Mr.  Spencer  and  other  for- 
mer Commissioners  consider  as  being 
disruptive  of  the  lines  of  communication 
between  the  President  and  the  Board  of 
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Commissioners  and  erosive  of  the  deci- 
sionmaking power  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strenuously  urge  our 
colleagues  to  make  every  effort  to  read 
and  digest  Mr.  Spencers  letter  in  order 
to  obtain  a  more  balanced  focus  on  the 
vital  issue  Involved  here.  This  is  impor- 
tant In  view  of  much  niismformation 
that  is  making  the  rouiids.  The  letter 
follows : 

NlRRAG.^NSETT,  RI  . 

July  19,  1967. 
Hon.  ANCHS3  Nelsen. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Demi  Congressman  Nelsen:  Your  letter  of 
July  11.  1967,  requesting  my  comments  on 
the  President's  plan  r3  for  the  Reorganiza- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  Government 
and  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  testimony  of 
m&nskgement  con.sultant  MerrHl  J.  Collett  be- 
fore the  House  District  Committee  has  been 
forwarded  to  me  here  on  vacation.  Since  I 
do  not  have  the  library  facilities  available 
which  I  would  have  In  Washington,  I  will 
not  be  able  to  answer  your  letter  as  fully 
and  precisely  as  If  I  were  there,  but  I  am 
glad  to  make  a  few  gener.il  comments  re- 
garding the  Reorganization  Plan. 

I  have  studied  Mr.  Colietfs  testimony 
What  he  says  about  the  combination  of 
policy-making  functions  and  administrative 
functions  in  the  Commissioners  and  the  divi- 
sion of  administrative  re.<;ponslbilitles  amon? 
the  three  Commissioners  is  of  course  true.  I 
think,  however,  that  he  has  painted  the  pic- 
ture In  the  darkest  possible  terms  and  that 
In  practice  the  Di.^trlft  Government  has 
functioned  a  lot  better  than  reading  his 
statement  might  lead  one  to  believe.  Al- 
though over  the  ye.irs  there  have  no  doubt 
been  occasions  when  dis.\greements  between 
the  Commissioners  have  tended  to  slow  up 
decision  maklns;  I  believe  that  generally  the 
Commissioners  have  made  decisions  with  rea- 
sonable promptness  and  that  delay  from  this 
source  has  not  been  a  mijor  problem  In  the 
District  Government.  The  serious  delays  and 
stalemates  have  occurred  when  conflicts 
have  arisen  between  District  departments 
and  such  agencies  as  the  National  CaplUil 
Planning  Commission  and  the  National  Park 
Service  which  are  not  controlled  by  the  Com- 
missioners. The  Reorgnnlzatlon  Plan  would 
not  resolve  situations  of  this  type. 

A  three  man  Board  i.=!  small  enough  .so 
that  the  members  can  readKy  keep  In  close 
touch  with  one  another,  both  forniHllv  and 
Informally,  know  one  another's  thinking. 
and  ordinarily  reach  deci.slons  very  quickly 
The  usual  situation  h.ts  been  a  good  work- 
ing relationship  among  'he  three  Commis- 
sioners and  a  readiness  to  cooperate  in  the 
Interest  of  efficiency  and  getting  thins,'s  done 
Of  the  thousands  of  decisions  made  bv  the 
Commissioners  the  overwhelming  majority 
have  been  unanimous  .ind  h.ive  been  reached 
without  extended  cintroversv  or  disagree- 
ment. A  split  Board  ha.^  been  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  Although  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  does  not  have  any  more 
authority  legally  than  the  other  Commis- 
sioners, I  think  that  there  has  been  a  ten- 
dency, both  on  the  part  of  the  public  and 
among  the  Commissioners  themselves,  tn 
look  to  him  as  the  head  of  the  Government 
and  to  be  recepuve  to  his  leadership.  Of 
course,  such  things  depend  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent on  the  personalities  and  abilities  of  the 
people  Involved,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
system  obviously  suffers  If  a  serious  antag- 
onism develops  between  the  Commission- 
ers. However,  over  the  years  such  antago- 
nisms have.  I  believe,  been  infrequent. 

Mr.  Collett  says  very  little  about  the  De- 
partment of  General  Administration,  which 
has  now  been  functioning  for  about  fifteen 
years  and  which  has  been  most  useful  In 
pulling  together  the  administration  of  the 
District    Government    and    ;n    coordinating 


the  operation  of  the  various  departments. 
The  Director  of  the  Department  of  General 
Administration  h..s  been  the  central  admin- 
istrative figure  in  the  DC  Government  and 
a  most  useful  person  in  Initiating  and 
executing  all  sorts  of  administrative  im- 
provements throughout  the  Government. 
Tlie  Commissioners  have  relied  heavily  upon 
his  judgment  and  recommend.itlon3.  He  has 
been  a  powerful  coordinating  force  among 
t'.v  various  departments  and  h.is  shouldered 
a  trt-mendous  amount  of  the  administrative 
load 

However.  I  certainly  do  not  say  that  the 
administrative  structure  of  the  DC.  Govern- 
ment is  perfect  or  could  not  be  improved  I 
think  that  there  probably  should  be  a  further 
concentration  of  administrative  authority 
and  that  study  should  be  given  as  to  how 
this  can  best  be  accomplished  I  believe  that 
ways  of  Increasing  the  administrative  au- 
thority of  the  President  of  the  Board  should 
be  explored,  also  the  poeslblUty  of  employ- 
ing a  rtty  manager,  under  the  Ci  mmlsslon- 
ers,  who  would  have  full  administrative  au- 
thority over  all  the  departments.  In  addi- 
tion. I  think  that  the  President  should 
appoint  the  President  of  the  &iard  rather 
than  having  him  elected  by  the  Board  as  is 
done  at  present. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  chief  dlfHculty 
with  the  proposed  Reorganization  Plan  and 
the  part  of  it  that  would  work  considerably 
less  well  than  the  present  system  Is  the  nine 
member  Council.  Under  the  Plan  all  of  the 
so-called  policy-making  functions  of  the 
Commissioners  are  turned  over  to  the  Coun- 
cil, which  would  be  composed  of  part-time 
people  paid  a  relatively  small  sal.iry.  The 
Council  would  have  many  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  very  varied  nature.  Ap- 
proximately twenty-seven  pages  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Reorganization  Plan  is  devoted  to  a 
mere  enumeration  of  these  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities. Many  of  them  are  of  the  ut- 
most Importance.  Although  the  administra- 
tive functions  may  bo  somewhat  more 
cumbersome  under  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners thin  under  a  single  executive,  the 
policy  making  functions  are  certainly  far 
more  streamlined  under  the  present  three- 
man  Board  of  Commissioners  than  they 
would  be  under  a  nine  man  Council  which 
must  work  with  the  single  executive  and  be 
subject  to  his  veto  power  The  nine  member 
Cuuncll  would  be  much  more  cumbersome 
than  the  Board  of  Corrunlssloners.  and  I  be- 
lieve that  Its  decisions  would  be  less  expert 
than  those  of  the  Commissioners,  who  de- 
vote their  full  time  and  energy  to  the  Dis- 
trict Government. 

The  range  of  functions  of  the  District  Crov- 
ernment  is  broader  than  that  of  any  state 
or  local  government  In  the  country.  It  in. 
dudes  what  are  normally  municipal,  county, 
and  state  functions.  Thus,  the  knowledge 
and  information  needed  to  render  sound  de- 
cisions respecting  these  manifold  operatUms 
is  very  great  and  t.ixes  even  full  time  people 
of  considerable  ability.  I  believe  that  It  Is 
easier  for  the  President  to  find  two  persons 
who  have  the  requisite  ability  to  serve  as 
civilian  Commissioners  on  full  time  salaries 
than  to  find  nine  part-time  people  who  are 
capable  of  doing  a  good  J'jb  on  the  Coun- 
cil. Councllmen  will  have  a  hard  and  thank- 
less Job  with  relatively  little  prestige  and 
heavy  responsibilities. 

.As  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Council  will  operate,  let  us  take  the  budget. 
Under  the  President's  propn^ed  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  the  single  Commissioner  sends  his 
proposals  to  the  Council  which  Is  responsible 
for  making  up  the  budget,  which  is  then 
sent  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
finally  to  Congress  To  make  sound  decisions 
on  the  budget  requires  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  District  Government  in  all  Its 
various  aspect.*?  In  my  view,  the  Commission- 
ers are  fiir  better  equipped  to  make  these 
decisions  than  the  members  of  the  Council 


would  be.  However,  the  new  system  would 
be  far  more  cumbersome  than  the  present 
one.  At  the  present  time  the  departmer.t 
heads  make  recommendations  regarding  the 
budget,  the  Commissioners  then  hold  hear- 
ings on  these  recommendations  and  deter- 
mine the  budget,  which  is  then  sent  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  to  Con- 
gress. 

Under  the  President's  new  proposal,  pre- 
sumably the  single  Commissioner  would  have 
to  go  through  much  the  same  process  as  the 
present  Commissioners  now  do  in  order  to 
develop  his  recommendations  to  the  Council 
The  Council  would  then  hold  hearings  and 
make  Its  decisions,  which  would  be  slower 
and  more  difficult  because  nine  people  In- 
stead of  three  would  be  making  the  decisions. 
The  Council's  decisions  would  then  be  sub- 
ject to  review  and  possible  veto  by  the  Com- 
missioner, In  the  c.ise  of  a  veto,  the  budget 
would  pr<jb;ibly  go  back  to  the  Council  for 
further  consideration  and  possible  overriding 
of  the  veto.  Then  the  whole  procedure  before 
the  Congressional  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees would  take  place  a.s  at  present.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  long  and  cumber- 
some exercise,  which  would  be  most  demand- 
ing on  the  time  of  all  concerned  and  would 
probably  not  result  in  as  good  decisions  as  the 
present  system.  Furthermore,  it  would  bedif- 
firult  for  the  Congress  to  pin  down  responsi- 
bility for  the  deci.slons.  At  the  present  time 
the  Commissioners  are  at  least  fully  respon- 
sible to  Congress  with  respect  to  such  mat- 
ters. 

The  present  Commissioners  have  ordinance 
m. iking  powers  covering  manv  and  varied 
subjects.  Under  the  Reorganization  Plan 
these  powers  would  be  tran.^ferred  to  the 
Council.  Many  of  these  regulations  .ire  quite 
technical  in  nature  They  involve  such  m..t- 
ters  as  the  Building  Code,  the  Police  Regul.-.- 
tions,  the  Housing  Code;  Rettulations  for 
Hospitals.  Nursing  Homes,  undert.ikers.  Tral- 
ftc  Regulations,  and  a  host  of  other  matter? 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  Commissioners  are 
more  expert,  better  informed,  and  generally 
better  qualified  to  deal  with  these  questions 
than  members  of  the  Council  would  be  I 
think  that  over  the  years  the  level  of  per- 
formance of  the  Commissioners  in  the«? 
areas  has  been  high. 

I  would  llVte  to  comment  briefly  on  t.ie 
Institution  of  the  Engineer  Ciimmi.ssioner  It 
is  true  that  to  have  an  Army  oiScer  in  a 
position  of  responsibility  in  a  city  govern- 
ment Is  most  unusual  and  somewhat  con- 
trary to  accepted  governmental  theory 
However,  the  pnxjf  of  the  pudding  Is  In  the 
e.iting,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  institu- 
tion has  worked  very  well  under  the  unusu-tl 
conditions  which  exist  in  the  District  C 
Columbia,  with  the  strong  federal  Intcres! 
In  Its  government.  I  think  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  its  citizens  have  benetitted 
greatly  from  this  institution.  The  caUber  C 
the  men  appointed  as  Engineer  Commission- 
er has  been  verv  high.  They  have  been  mer. 
of  unusual  ability,  the  highest  character 
and  great  dedication  to  the  public  service 
They  have  been  keenly  aware  of  their  re- 
spoiisibilities  to  the  citizens  of  the  Distnc: 
and  have  been  readily  approachable  by  them 
Thev  have  helped  to  import  to  the  District 
Government  an  honesty,  administrative  eft- 
clency,  and  freedom  from  corruption  In  con- 
tracts and  public  works,  which  many  locw 
and  sUtte  governments  could  well  emulate.  I 
think  that  the  Congress  should  be  very  slow 
to  abolish  the  office  of  Engineer  Commis- 
sioner. 

There  Is  one  other  matter  which  I  would 
like  to  touch  upon  briefly.  In  my  opinion 
the  position  of  White  House  staff  Advisor  fo' 
District  of  Columbia  affairs,  which  was  «t 
up  a  few  years  ago.  has  tended  seriously  V> 
undermine  the  Commissioners  and  should 
be  abolished.  The  President  should  handlf 
his  liaison  with  the  District  Government  and 
his  participation  In  District  of  Columbia  af- 
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fiirs  through  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners.  The  same  problem  will  exist 
;!  the  Reorganization  Plan  goes  through. 
Tiie  Wliite  House  staff  advisor  would  tend  to 
undermine  tlie  new  single  Commissioner  Just 
iS  he  does  the  present  three  Commissioners. 
I  say  this  without  Intending  to  be  in  any 
wiv  critical  of  the  two  persons  who  have 
held  this  position,  both  of  wiiom  are  very 
able  men  and  public  servants  of  the  highest 
•vpe  I  simply  think  that  this  position  is  or- 
ganizationally unsound. 

To^sunmiarize,  1  recommend  that  the 
Bo4^  of  Commissioners  be  continued,  that 
ituav  be  given  to  concentrating  administra- 
tive authority  by  increasing  the  powers  of 
the  Prtsident  of  the  Board  and  by  other 
nie.iiis  (City  manager),  that  the  President  of 
the  Board  be  appointed  by  tiie  President, 
that  the  ordinance  and  policy-making  pow- 
ers be  coiuinued  in  the  Commissioners,  and 
that  tlie  position  of  White  House  staff  Ad- 
visor lur  District  of  Columbia  affairs  be  abol- 
:.->hed.  i 

S.acerely  yours,  I 

Samuel  Spencer, 
Fonni:r  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 

Columbia.  , 


SUPPORT  OF  WISCONSIN  CONSER- 
VATION COMMISSION  FOR  ALE- 
WIVES  BILL 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Schadeberg]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho?  | 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
alewives.  as  everyone  knows,  are  the  lit- 
tle fish  that  have  caused  the  big  stink  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  Their  pro- 
pensity to  die  by  the  millions  has  ruined 
the  pleasure  of  millions  of  vacationers 
\^ho  had  hoped  to  enjoy  the  lake. 

Ever-accumulating  dead  fish  is  an  in- 
•-olerable  situation  that  requires  action 
not  only  to  remove  the  piles  of  rotting 
fish,  but  to  eliminate  the  cause  of  the 
problem.  State  and  local  authorities  have 
been  doing  a  fine  job  of  coping  with  this 
mess,  but  a  Federal-State  partnership 
would  encourage  even  greater  sustained 
efforts  to  prevent  further  recurrence 
of  alewives'  pollution.  For  this  reason,  I 
Introduced  H.R.  11271  and  thus  joined 
the  fine  work  my  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  'Wisconsin  [Mr.  Zablocki] 
has  been  doing. 

Today,  I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
Wisconsin  State  Conservation  Commis- 
sion has  endorsed  this  approach.  As  I 
have  a  high  regard  for  the  ability  of  this 
commission  and  know  that  they  have 
been  constantly  in  the  forefront  of  the 
eSorts  to  maintain  the  ecology  of  the 
lake,  I  am  grateful  for  the  recent  letter  of 
Mr.  James  Smaby,  chairman  of  the  com- 


mission. The  letter  follows: 


I 


action  on  a  proposal  to  control  or  eliminate 
the  alewlfe  and  other  such  pests  from  the 
waters  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

I  have  reviewed  the  contents  of  this  bill, 
and  I  wish  to  advise  you  that  the  Conserva- 
tion Commission  and  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
are  wholeheartedly  In  support  of  your  pro- 
posal to  conduct  studies,  research  and  inves- 
tigations In  connection  with  the  abundance 
and  distribution  of  the  alewlfe  and  the  effect 
of  this  species  of  fish  on  the  pollution  of 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  recreational  activi- 
ties. Under  the  conditions  which  exist  at  the 
present  time,  specifically  along  our  Lake 
Michigan  shoreline,  we  realize  that  active 
consideration  must  be  given  to  tliis  prob- 
lem. One  phase  of  these  studies  certainly 
should  be  directed  toward  the  possible  con- 
trol meastires  which  may  be  applied  to  al- 
leviate the  nuisance  which  Is  created  along 
our  shoreline  by  the  heavy  mortalities  of 
this  fish  which  apparently  occur  annually. 

It  Is  noted  that  under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  the  costs  of  such  action  are  to  be 
borne  equally  by  the  federal  government  and 
by  the  states,  acting  Jointly  or  separately, 
and  that  the  total  appropriation  provided 
would  not  exceed  $5  million  for  the  federal 
share  of  the  program  authorized  under  the 
act.  Although  there  would  be  a  problem 
faced  by  'Wisconsin,  as  well  as  other  states, 
in  providing  the  matching  funds  to  utilize 
this  appropriation,  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
Wisconsin  Conservation  Commission  will  be 
very  happy  to  explore  all  possible  sources 
of  funding  in  the  event  that  favorable  ac- 
tion Is  taken  on  this  bill  by  the  United 
States  Congress. 

Thank  you  for  providing  me  with  the  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  this  desirable  legis- 
lation. 

Very  truly  yours. 

James  R.  Sm.*by. 

Chainnan. 


Stats  or  Wisconsin 
Conservation  Commission. 
La  Crosse,  Wise,  July  20. 1967. 
Hon  Henry  C.  Schadeberg. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Schadeberg:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  July  6,  1967,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
*>iH  HR.  11271  which  you  have  Introduced 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  note  that  you  are  taking  definite 
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PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  absent  on  official  business,  and 
therefore  not  present  on  the  floor  at  the 
time  of  rollcall  No.  187.  If  I  had  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


FIFTY    YEARS    OF    SERVICE    BY   J. 
EDGAR  HOOVER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Price 
of  Illinois) .  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Collier]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  COLLIER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time,  late  though  it  may  be,  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  one  of  the  greatest  Americans  of 
our  generation — indeed  one  of  the  most 
dedicated  and  able  public  servants  of 
this  century.  He  is  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Di- 
rector of  the  FBI,  who  today  marks  his 
50th  year  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice. 

John  E.  Hoover  was  bom  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  January  1,  1895.  Early  in  his 
Government  career  he  had  a  coworker 
who  was  also  listed  on  the  payroll  records 
as  "John  E.  Hoover."  As  the  story  goes, 
the  John  E.  come-lately  agreed  to  part 
his  name  on  the  side  in  order  to  avoid 
confusion.  Perhaps  the  other  John  E. 
Hoover  will  some  day  be  mentioned  in 
the  history  books,  with  a  footnote  in 
the  chapter  devoted  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Young  Hoover  attended  the  public 
school!^  and  was  graduated  from  George 
Washington  University  Law  School  in 
1916  and  received  his  master's  degree  In 


law  in  1917.  His  first  Government  job 
was  with  the  Library  of  Congress,  where 
he  began  work  October  13,  1913.  Fifty 
years  ago  today,  July  26,  1917,  he  began 
his  career  in  the  Department  of  Justice, 
at  a  starting  salary  of  $990  per  annum. 
Later  in  1917  Hoover  was  put  in  charge 
of  a  unit  in  the  Department's  enemy 
alien  registration  section. 

In  1919.  Attorney  General  A.  Mitchell 
Palmer  named  Francis  P.  Garvan  as  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  in  charge  of  all 
investigations  and  prosecutions  that 
dealt  with  the  problem  of  bomb  ex- 
plosions. As  part  of  Garvan's  adminis- 
trative staff,  Palmer  established  a  Gen- 
eral InteUigence  Division  with  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  the  special  assistant  to  the  At- 
torney General,  in  charge.  Hoover  re- 
ceived instructions  to  study  subversive 
activities  in  this  country  in  order  to  de- 
termine their  extent  and  what  action 
could  be  taken  in  the  way  of  prosecution. 
As  he  pursued  his  studies  of  the  back- 
ground of  tho  Communists,  Hoover  be- 
came aware  that  a  conspiracy,  with 
headquarters  in  Moscow,  was  dedicated 
to  the  overthrow  by  force  and  violence 
of  all  non-Communist  governments 
throughout  the  world,  including  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  He  recognized  that  the  writings 
of  Karl  Marx,  Friedrich  Engels,  Leon 
Trotsky,  Nikolai  Lenin,  and  their  disci- 
ples were  a  blueprint  for  placing  the 
entire  world  under  Communist  domina- 
tion, not  by  means  of  free  elections  and 
free  choices,  but  by  violence  and  sub- 
version. He  realized  that  the  actions  of 
the  Communist  Party  were  part  of  the 
conspiracy.  He  has  never  lost  sight  of 
that  fact. 

As  a  result  of  a  shakeup  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  Hoover  was  transferred 
to  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  as  Assist- 
ant Director  on  August  22,  1921;  his 
annual  salaiT  was  $4,000.  Harlan  Fiske 
Stone,  who  became  Attorney  General  in 
1924,  began  a  search  for  the  best  man  to 
place  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  in  place 
of  William  J.  Burns.  He  mentioned  his 
problem  at  a  Cabinet  meeting.  Herbert 
Hoover,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  re- 
turned to  his  office  and  told  his  assistant,, 
Lawrence  Richey,  that  Stone  was  looking 
around  for  an  intelligent  young  man  to 
head  the  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
Richey  asked: 

Why  should  they  look  around  when  they 
have  the  man  they  need  right  over  there 
now— a  young,  well-educated  lawyer  named 
Hoover? 

The  Secretary  asked: 

you  think  he  can  do  the  Job? 

Richey  replied: 
I  know  he  can. 

On  May  10,  1924,  Attorney  General 
•  Stone  summoned  J.  Edgar  Hoover  to  his 
office  and  said : 

Young  man,  I  want  you  to  be  Acting  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Hoover  replied: 

Mr.  stone,  I'll  take  the  Job — on  certain 
conditions. 

Stone  asked: 

What  are  your  conditions? 

Hoover  replied: 
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The  Bureau  must  be  divorced  from  politics. 
It  must  QO  longer  be  a  catchall  for  poUtlc&l 
hacka.  We  must  baae  every  ap{>olntment  on 
merit.  We  shotUd  make  promotions  on 
proved  ability  only,  and  the  Bureau  should 
be  responsible  to  no  one  but  the  Attorney 
General. 

Stone  said : 

I  wouldn't  give  It  to  you  under  any  other 
condltlonfi.  That's  all  for  now.  Good  day. 

As  he  related  the  story  over  a  third  cf 
a  century  later  In  a  magazine  account. 
"Appointment  with  Destiny."  he  told 
about  his  most  inspiring  moment : 

I  resolved  then  and  there  tn  dedlcite  my 
full  energies  to  making  the  FBI  an  organiza- 
tion which  was  efficient  at  all  times,  where 
employment  was  based  strictly  on  merit,  and 
where  political  stnng-pullliig  could  not 
exist.  I  knew  that  only  In  this  way  would 
the  FBI  win  and  hold  the  respect  of  the 
people. 

I  feel  today,  as  on  May  10.  1924,  the  chal- 
lenge to  be  a  servant  of  my  fellow  man  and 
my  God.  For  behind  that  challenge  lies  a 
basic  truth  of  the  universe:  good  icill  tri- 
umph oyer  evil;  fidelity,  bravery,  and  integ- 
rity vrill  make  men  great. 

It  was  easy  for  the  Attorney  Genrr.il 
and  the  new  .^ctins  Director  to  aaree  on 
btisic  policies  for  the  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. Three  days  after  Hoover's  ap- 
pointment as  the  actins  head  of  the  or- 
ganization, it  was  agreed: 

First.  The  Bureau  would  be  a  fact- 
gathering  oriranisation,  and  its  activities 
would  be  limited  strictly  to  investiiia- 
tions  of  violations  of  Federal   laws. 

Second.  Investi-^ations  would  be  made 
at  and  under  the  direction  of  the  At- 
torney General 

Third.  The  pier.sonnel  of  the  Bureau 
would  be  reduced  as  la;  "as  is  consistent 
with  the  proper  performance  of  its 
duties." 

Fourth.  The  incompetents  and  the  un- 
reliables  would  be  discharged  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Fifth.  All  the  '  doUar-a-year'  men. 
"honorary"  asents.  and  others  not  res- 
ularly  employed  would  be  cut  from  the 
rolls. 

Sixth.  No  new  appointments  would 
be  made  iJiithout  the  Attorney  General'.s 
approval — and  preference  would  be  eiven 
to  men  of  good  character  and  ability 
who  had  some  lesal  traininc. 

These  instructions  cave  Hoover  elbow 
room  in  which  to  carry  out  hi.'-,  reforms. 
In  a  note  to  Attorney  General  Stone,  sent 
6  days  after  the  latter  had  appointed  him 
Acting  Director,  Hoover  said: 

I  have  .  .  .  ln.structed  the  he. ids  of  the 
respective  Divisions  of  the  Bureau  that  the 
activities  of  the  Bureau  are  to  be  limited 
strictly  to  Investigations  of  violations  of  the 
federal    statutes    under    your    direction. 

In  letters  and  in.structions  to  .special 
agents.  Hoover  hammered  over  and  over 
on  a  central  theme: 

This  Bureau  Is  to  operate  solely  upon  the 
basis  of  efQclency.  Influence,  political  or 
otherwise,  will  not  be  tolerated  and  any 
Agent  or  employee  of  this  Bureau  resorting 
to  same  will  be  disciplined. 

In  May  1925,  Hoover  explained  why 
he  had  such  strong  fechncs  about  agents 
conducting  themselves  with  circumspec- 
tion. In  a  personal  and  confidential  let- 
ter to  all  special  agents  In  charge  he  told 
them: 


I  want  to  bring  to  your  personal  attention 
certal.n  conditions  existing  In  the  Bureau 
in  the  past  and  which  I  do  not  Intend  shall 
continue  in  the  future  ...  I  do  know  that 
some  years  past  the  forces  of  the  Bureau  of 
Investigation  did  not  enjoy  the  best  repu- 
tation. ...  I  am  .strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  only  way  whereby  we  can  again  gain 
public  respect  and  support  Is  through  proper 
conduct  on  our  part. 

I  do  believe  that  when  a  man  becomes  a 
part  of  this  Bureau  he  must  so  conduct  him- 
self, both  officially  and  unofficially,  as  to 
eliminate  the  slightest  possibility  of  criti- 
cism as  to  his  conduct  or  actions. 

This  Bureau  cannot  afford  to  have  a  pub- 
lic scindil  vlsl'ed  upon  It  In  view  of  the  all 
too  numerous  att.i-ks  made  .  during  the 
past  few  years.  I  do  not  want  this  Bure.iU 
to  be  referred  to  In  terms  I  ha- e  frequently 
heard  used  against  other  governmentiil  agen- 
cies 

What  I  a.ni  tn.ing  to  do  Is  to  protect  the 
force  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  from 
outside  criticism  and  from  bringing  the  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  into  disrepute  because 
of  Isolated  circumstances  of  misconduct 
upon  the  part  of  employe  s  who  are  too 
strongly  addicted  to  their  own  personal  de- 
sires and  tastes  to  properly  keep  In  mind 
at  all  times  and  upon  all  occasions  the 
honor  and  Integrity  of  the  service  of  which 
they  are  a  p.trt. 

The  .Attorney  General  appointed 
Hoover  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Inves- 
titration  on  December  10,  1924.  In  a  later 
letter  to  Dean  Young  B.  Smith  of  the 
Columbia  University  Law  School,  Stone 
said: 

I  took  the  responsibility  of  appointing 
Mr.  Hoover  as  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation, although  many  people  thougiit  that 
Mr.  Hoover  was  too  jT)ung  a  m.m,  and  had 
been  in  too  close  contact  with  the  Burn.'! 
regime  to  be  given  the  post.  I  thought  I 
knew  my  man.  and  the  event  has  proved 
that  I  was  right.  I  found  him  responsive  to 
the  ideas  I  held,  that  efficient  police  work 
could  be  done  by  men  who  were  not  crooks 
and  who  did  not  resort  to  crooked  method.'?. 
Mr.  Hoover  has  steadily  built  up  the  Bureau. 

When  a  rumor  that  ex-agents  were 
be  ng  ;:iven  access  to  Bureau  informa- 
tion cam.e  to  the  ears  of  Director  Hoover, 
he  wrote  all  employee.s  en  February  27, 
192,5,  saying: 

Rumors  .  have  come  to  my  attenti.jn. 
that  former  employees  ;uid  officials  of  the 
Bureau  may  be  abie  to  obtain  information 
of  the  Bureau's  work  and  activities  and  may 
be  shown  special  con-^lderatlon  In  their  deal- 
ings with  the  Bureau  Such  a  repr.rt.  I  trust. 
Is  without  foundation,  but  I  want  to  make 
certain  that  all  employees  of  the  Bureau 
understand  fully  that  there  Is  to  be  no 
rpecial  consideration  shown  to  anyone 
whether  or  not  he  ha.'-,  been  previously  con- 
nected with  the  Bureau  .  .  and,  further, 
that  the  files,  records,  and  activities  of  this 
Bureau  .  .  are  not  to  be  dlscus.«ed  with  or 
di.sclosed  to  anyone  not  nfflclally  connected 
With  the  Bure.iu  or  Department. 

A  few  days  after  Hoover  had  trans- 
ferred an  agent  who  had  been  too  active 
in  politics,  a  Senator  with  considerable 
Influence  called  on  the  Director  and  de- 
manded to  know  why  the  tran.sfer  had 
been  made  The  Senator  needed  the 
atrent  to  work  in  his  campaign  for  re- 
election. Hoover  told  the  Senator: 

I'm  very  sorry,  but  I  think  It  will  be  best 
for  the  agent  and  best  for  the  Bureau  If  he 
gets  away  from  his  political  ties  This  will 
give  him  a  new  chance 


The  Senator  snorted: 

I'll  take  this  up  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  Hoover  was  sum- 
moned to  Stone's  office.  Stone  asked: 
Hoover,  what  are  the  facts  In  this  case" 

Hoover  explained  the  situation.  Stone 
.said : 

I  think  you  are  not  on  entirely  eoulc 
ground.  I'm  surprised  you  didn't  fire  thf 
fellow  at  once. 

On  January  2.  1932,  Associate  Justice 
Stone  wrote  HooveT: 

I  often  look  back  to  the  days  when  I  firs; 
made  your  acquaintance  In  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  It  Is  always  a  comfort  to  me 
to  see  how  completely  you  have  confirmed 
my  judgment  when  I  decided  to  pli-ce  you 
at  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Investlgaticc 
The  Government  can  now  take  pride  In  the 
Bureau  instead  of  feeling  obliged  to  apologize 
for  it. 

On  March  4,  1933.  while  riding  with 
Fraiiklin  Delano  Roosevelt  from  the  in- 
augural ccrenionie.s,  Herbert  Hoce: 
pointed  out  to  his  successor  that  the 
Bureau  had  been  reorganized  and  oper- 
att  d  on  a  nonpartisan  bains  and  ex- 
pressed his  hope  that  it  would  continue 
under  young  Hoover's  manas^cment.  The 
two  Hoovers  were  not  related  to  each 
other.  The  new  President  promised  tc 
look  into  the  situation  and  see  wliat  he 
could  do. 

In  July  1933,  President  Roosevelt  de- 
cided that  Hoover  should  remain  t. 
charge  ol  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  served  ir. 
the  Department  of  Justice  under  the  fo;- 
luwmg  chief  executives:  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, Warren  G.  Harding,  Calvin  Coolidge. 
Herbert  C.  Hoover,  P'ranklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, Harry  S.  Ti-uman,  Dwii-'ht  D.  Eisen- 
howci',  John  F.  Kennedy,  and  Lyndon  B 
Johnson  He  has  been  head  of  the  Burca'.; 
during  the  incumbencies  of  all  but  the 
fust  two. 

During  his  .service  with  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
has  frequently  paid  his  disrespects  to 
criminals  and  tho.se  who  aid  and  abet 
them.  He  has  referred  to  criminals  as 
"scum  from  the  boiling  pot  of  the  un- 
derworld," "craven  beasts,"  "public 
rats,"  "vermin,  "  and  "vultures  '  He  haj 
hammered  on  the  theme  that  crimi.nals 
and  those  who  knowingly  associated  with 
them  were  the  real  public  enemies.  He 
has  criticized  'venal  politicians'  who 
were  allies  of  the  underworld,  and 
lawyers  'Aho  were  the  respectable  fronts 
for  gang  operations.  He  has  spoken  out 
against  crooked  police  and  has  described 
those  who  abused  the  States'  parole  sys- 
tems by  turning  habitual  criminals  loose 
time  after  time  to  commit  more  crime? 
as  "sob  sisters"  and  "sentimental  yam- 
merhcads  " 

J.  Ediiar  Hoover  Is  one  man  whoaa 
gangsters  soon  learned  they  could  not 
threaten  with  impunity.  I  will  let  Don- 
ald F.  Whitehead  relate  the  story  from 
the  pages  of  his  book  "The  FBI  Story' : 

In  the  parade  of  criminals,  Alvln  Ksrpls 
in  time  was  labeled  "Public  Enemy  NumW' 
1"— wanted  for  the  $100,000  extortlon-ltl<J- 
naping  of  William  Hamm.  Jr  .  of  St.  P*'^ 
Minnesota,  and  on  local  charges  of  inunlK 
He   was   known   In   the   underworld  as  "OW 
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Creepy."  Hoover  frequently  referred  to  Kar- 
pls  as  a  "rat,"  and  finally  this  sneering  barb 
riled  Karpls.  He  sent  word  to  Hoover  that 
he  intended  to  kill  him. 

Hoover  issued  Instructions  that  when 
agents  received  any  Information  on  Karpls' 
whereabouts,  he  was  to  be  notified  so  that 
he  might  take  charge  of  the  case.  FBI  agents 
mentally  tagged  Karpls  as  the  Boss's  man. 

Hoover  was  in  New  York  on  the  afternoon 
of  April  30,  1 19361  when  he  received  word 
that  Karpls  had  been  trailed  ,  .  .  to  New 
Orleans,  where  he  was  reported  living  In  an 
apartment  house  on  Canal  Street.  He  flew 
to  New  Orleans  with  a  squad  of  special 
agents.  The  local  police  weren't  notified.  No 
chances  were  taken  on  a  "leak"  flushing 
Karpls  Into  flight. 

As  Hoover  and  his  men  approached  the 
apartment  building  by  automobile,  Karpls 
and  a  companion  unexpectedly  walked  out 
the  door.  For  a  few  tense  seconds  the  FBI 
cars  were  blocked  by  a  man  riding  a  white 
horse  up  the  street,  then  the  horse  moved  out 
of  the  way.  Karpls  climbed  Into  his  automo- 
bile. Hoover  ran  to  the  left  side  of  the  car 
and  Assistant  Director  Earl  Connelley  to  the 
right  side.  Hoover  reached  Into  the  car  and 
grabbed  Karpls  before  he  could  reach  for  a 
rifle  on  the  back  peat. 

"Put  the  handcuffs  on  him,"  Hoover  or- 
dered. But  no  one  had  remembered  to  bring 
handcuffs.  An  agent  pulled  off  hla  necktie 
and  tied  Karpls'  hands  behind  him.  "Old 
Creepy,"  all  the  bravado  gone  and  ashen  with 
fear,  was  put  aboard  a  special  plane  to  be 
flown  to  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  to  stand  trial 
for  the  Hamm  kidnaping. 

Karpls  was  given  a  life  sentence  for  the 
Hamm  kidnaping.  ^ 

Thus  the  boss  of  the  G-Men  made  his  first 
arrest.  Then  he  followed  it  up  with  others 
equally  spectacular. 

One  of  these  was  the  arrest  of  the  notori- 
ous Louis  (Lepke)  Buchalter  whose  gang 
forced  the  baking  Industry  alone  to  pay 
them  an  estimated  $1,000,000  for  protection. 

As  the  FBI  closed  in  on  Buchalter,  Walter 
Winchell  broadcast  a  radio  appeal  for  the 
gang  leader  to  surrender,  with  the  promise 
that  his  civil  rights  would  be  respected  by 
the  FBI.  Negotiations  began  immediately 
between  Intermediaries  of  Buchalter  and 
Winchell  and  finally  an  agreement  was 
reached. 

On  the  night  of  August  24.  1939,  Director 
Hoover  walked  alone  through  New  York 
City's  streets  to  the  corner  of  28th  Street 
and  Fifth  Avenue.  And  there  the  hunted 
man,  Buchalter,  surrendered  to  him.  The 
FBI  got  Buchalter,  and  Winchell  got  an 
exclusive  story.  Buchalter  was  turned  over 
to  state  authorities  and  later  was  executed 
for  murder. 

When  Hoover  spoke  out  against  abuses 
of  the  parole  system  and  "sobsister 
wardens,"  prisons  which  were  like  "coun- 
try clubs,"  and  "convict-coddling,"  the 
National  Probation  Association  tried  to 
have  him  gagged.  President  Roosevelt 
and  the  Attorney  General  were  asked  to 
force  Hoover  to  "refrain  from  issuing 
statements  which  are  derogatory  and 
destructive  to  the  advancement  of  pro- 
bation," 
Hoover  wrote  to  the  Attorney  General: 
While  It  Is  a  fact  that  from  time  to  time 
In  my  public  addresses  I  have  taken  occasion 
to  criticize  the  admlnist-atlon  of  the  parole 
and  probation  system,  I  have  never  criticized 
or  denounced  the  theory  or  principle  of 
parole  or  probation. 

Hoover  told  Cummings :  I 

What  I  have  talked  about  has  been  the 
•dminlstratlon  of  those  systems  by  venal 
poUUclans  and  by  inefficient  and  corrupt  in- 
fluences In  some  of  our  States,  and  I  have 
not  dozens,  but  literally  hundreds  and  run- 


ning into  tbousands  of  oases  to  prove  my 
point. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Topeka  Capital  in 
1936,  Hoover  sEild: 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  be- 
lieves that  the  secret  of  crime  eradication  lies 
not  In  a  national  police  force  but  in  soli- 
darity and  the  combined  linking  of  all  law 
enforcement  agencies.  It  believes  In  a  close- 
knit  cooperation,  each  unit  capable  of  han- 
dling Its  peculiar  problems  but  capable  also, 
when  necessary,  of  mobilizing  its  efforts  In 
a  concerted  drive  against  the  criminal  ele- 
ment of  this  country. 

He  once  stated  his  aims  thus : 
I  want  to  see  our  field  of  activity  become  a 
real  career,  a  profession,  to  which  can  be 
attracted  the  decent,  honorable,  respectable 
young  men  of  the  country  who  can  go  Into 
It  as  a  career  and  look  forward  to  making 
something  out  of  their  life's  work,  rather 
than  as  a  dumping  ground,  as  all  too  fre- 
quently It  has  been,  for  some  ward  politician 
to  use  In  repaying  his  obligations  to  his 
political  party. 

Hoover  laid  down  these  ground  rules 
regarding  cooperation  between  law  en- 
forcement agencies : 

The  FBI  Is  willing  and  ready  to  cooperate 
with  all  law  enforcement  agencies.  The  only 
exceptions  are  when  officers  of  the  law  are 
corrupt  and  controlled  by  venal  politicians; 
when  they  can't  keep  a  confidence  and  be 
trusted;  or  when  they  are  so  Incompetent 
that  to  cooperate  with  them  would  defeat 
our  purposes. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
has  been  Just  as  active  in  the  fight 
against  subversion  and  treason  as  it  has 
been  in  the  never-ending  war  on  crime 
and  criminals.  Late  in  1923  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  asked  the  Department  of 
State  to  present  Its  position  regarding 
the  recognition  by  the  United  States  of 
Soviet  Russia.  Secretary  of  State  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  requested  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
then  the  Bureau's  Assistant  Director,  to 
prepare  the  brief  for  his  use  on  Commu- 
nist activities  in  the  United  States.  Hoo- 
ver's brief,  which  was  supported  by  orig- 
inal documents,  traced  the  Interlocking 
relationship  and  control  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia over  the  Third  International  and 
Communist  leaders  in  the  United  States 
in  the  preparation  and  advocacy  of  the 
use  of  force  and  violence  to  obtain  Com- 
munist ends.  Hoover  sat  with  Hughes  at 
the  witness  table.  Their  presentation  was 
neither  controverted  nor  denied  by  Com- 
munist leaders  in  the  United  States  or 
abroad.  The  subcommittee  refrained 
from  acting  favorably  on  the  Senate  res- 
olution to  recognize  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
remained  for  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
to  recognize  the  Communist  regime  in 
1933. 

Although  the  Commimists  are  known 
to  have  made  numerous  efforts  to  pene- 
trate the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, there  is  no  evidence  that  they  have 
ever  succeeded.  There  are  many  agencies 
of  the  executive  branch  of  which  this 
cannot  be  said. 

During  World  War  n,  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
rendered  a  tremendous  service  to  his 
country  by  helping  to  keep  the  Commu- 
nist secret  police,  the  NKVD,  from  set- 
ting up  an  office  in  this  country.  Once 
again  I  will  let  Don  'Whitehead  recite 
the  facts  from  "The  FBI  Story": 


In  early  1944,  FBI  Director  Hoover  received 
confidential  reports  from  the  Pentagon  and 
the  Statt  Department  which  alarmed  him. 
The  reports  came  from  sources  too  reliable 
to  be  doubted  and  both  had"  the  same  docu- 
mented story:  arrangements  were  being 
made  for  the  Communists'  secret  police,  the 
NKVD,  to  set  up  an  office  In  Washington. 

Without  prior  clearance  from  the  White 
House,  Secretary  of  State  Hull,  or  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Office  of  Strategic  Serv- 
ices had  agreed  with  Russia's  Commissar  of 
Foreign  Affairs  Molotov  for  an  exchange  of 
missions  which  wovUd  permit  OSS  men  to 
go  to  Moscow  and  NKVD  men  to  come  to 
Washington. 

F>resimaably,  each  agency  would  act  only 
in  a  liaison  capacity  In  the  interchange  of 
intelligence.  But  Hoover  knew  that  each 
country  which  had  tried  such  cooperation 
with  the  Russians  had  found  itself  In  trouble 
trying  to  curb  the  NKVD's  efforts  at 
espionage. 

Hoover  sent  a  special  messenger  to  the 
White  House  with  the  following  confidential 
letter  dated  February  10,  1944,  to  Harry  L. 
Hopkins,  the  President's  close  friend  and 
aide: 

"Dear  Harry:  I  have  Just  learned  from  a 
confidential  but  reliable  source  that  a  liaison 
agreement  has  been  perfected  between  the 
Office  of  Strategic  Services  and  the  Soviet 
Secret  Police  (NKVD)  whereby  officers  will 
be  exchanged  between  these  services.  The 
Office  of  Strategic  Services  Is  going  to  assign 
men  to  Moscow  and  in  turn  the  NKVD  will 
set  up  an  office  in  Washington,  D.C.  This 
agreement,  I  am  advised  .  .  .  has  gone  so 
far  that  War  Department  officials  now  feel 
they  cannot  change  the  program. 

"I  wanted  to  bring  this  situation  to  your 
attention  at  once  because  I  think  It  is  a 
highly  dangerous  and  most  undesirable  pro- 
cedure to  establish  in  the  United  States  a 
unit  of  the  Russian  Secret  Police  which  has 
admittedly  for  its  ptirpose  the  penetration 
into  the  official  secrets  of  various  govern- 
ment agencies.  The  history  of  the  NKVD  in 
Great  Britain  shov.'ed  clearly  that  the  funda- 
mental purpose  of  its  operations  there  was 
to  surreptitiously  obtain  the  official  secrets 
of  the  British  Government.  I  am  informed 
that  various  other  countries  where  the  NKVD 
has  operated  have  had  a  similar  experience 
with  it. 

"I  feel  that  it  will  be  highly  dangerous  to 
our  governmental  operations  to  have  an 
agency  such  as  the  NKVD  officially  author- 
ized to  operate  In  the  United  States  where 
quite  obviously  it  will  be  able  to  function 
without  any  appropriate  restraint  upon  Its 
activities.  In  view  of  the  potential  danger 
In  this  situation  I  wanted  to  bring  it  to 
your  attention  and  I  will  advise  you  of  any 
further  information  which  I  receive  about 
the  matter." 

Sincerely, 

J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Hoover  sent  a  memorandum  to  Attorney 
General  Biddle  advising  him  of  this  develop- 
ment. He  passed  on  to  Biddle  the  same  warn- 
ing he  had  given  Hopkins,  adding: 

"Secret  agents  of  this  agency  In  the  United 
States  operating  surreptitiously  have  been 
engaged  in  attempting  to  obtain  highly  con- 
fidential information  concerning  War  De- 
partment secrets.  I  think  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  recognized  unit  of  the  NKVD  In 
the  United  States  will  be  a  serious  threat  to 
the  Internal  security  of  the  country." 

The  "War  Department  secrets"  to  which 
Hoover  referred  were  the  secrets  of  the  atomic 
bomb,  which  were  being  guarded  in  the 
Army's  Manhattan  Engineer  District. 

The  exchange  of  intelligence  missions  was 
blocked  by  the  White  House  and  quietly  for- 
gotten by  everyone  concerned. 

It  remained  for  the  Rosenbergs  and 
others  to  steal  the  Nation's  atomic 
secrets  for  the  benefit  of  our  enemies. 
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I  know  that  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
are  waiting  to  add  their  tributes  to  mme, 
but  let  me  briefly  recapitulate  some  of 
the  accomplishments  oi  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
during  his  years  at  the  helm  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation.  Included 
among  the  programs  which  he  Initiated 
to  strengthen  the  Bureau  are:  the  found- 
ing of  the  Identification  Division  in  July 
1924:  the  creation  of  the  FBI  Laboratory 
in  November  1932;  the  opening  of  the 
FBI  National  Academy  on  July  29,  1935: 
and  the  beginning  of  the  National  Crime 
Information  Center  in  January  1967. 

There  were  441  special  agents  and 
195  clerical  employees  in  the  Bureau  in 
1924;  today  it  has  over  15.000  employees, 
including  6.600  special  agents. 

Mr.  Speaker.  J.  Ed?ar  Hoover  would 
have  been  a  success  in  any  other  field 
that  he  might  have  chosen.  Certainly  he 
would  have  made  a  great  President  of 
the  United  States,  but  then  we  would 
only  have  had  his  services  for  a  brief  8 
years.  As  it  is,  we  have  had  the  benefit 
of  his  ability,  his  loyalty,  his  dedication, 
his  advice,  and  his  example  for  half  a 
century — an  amazingly  long  period  of 
time  for  one  individual  to  serve  his  coun- 
try and  his  fellow  Americans. 

When  the  Lord  walked  the  earth,  he 
told  his  disciples.  -Woe  unto  you.  when 
all  men  shall  speak  well  of  you."  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  has  never  had  that  worry. 
as  there  have  always  been  men  who 
would  speak  nothing  but  ill  of  him.  All 
I  can  say  in  reply  to  these  men  is  what 
was  once  said  of  another  great  American, 
"We  love  him  for  the  enemies  he  has 
made." 

CENER.'M.    LEAVE    TO    E.XTENO 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislati'.e 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  this  special  order  in 
tribute  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Price  of  Illinois  >.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  HALL  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER  I  yield  to  tiie  gentle- 
man from  Mi:^>souri. 

Mr.  HALL  Mr  Speakti .  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  yielding  and 
I  certainly  wish  to  join  with  him  in  his 
remarks  about  this  great  American  citi- 
zen and  this  great  leader  of  men,  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
work  during  World  War  II  with  the  di- 
rectorate of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation and  the  men  and  boys  alike 
who  have  shared  in  and  have  been  bene- 
fited by  the  confidence  and  sUture  that 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  exudes  as  he  organizes 
and  leads  and  directs  our  security  forces 
around  the  world,  most  of  whom  he  has 
trained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  thankful  to  the 
good  Lord,  as  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [  Mr.  Collier]  has  said, 
that  he  has  spared  this  man  and  his 
mental  acumen  for  so  long  during  which 
to  serve  his  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  a  paradox  It  is  that 
he  continues  to  serve  our  Nation  today 
as  it  Is  being  rocked  and  buffeted  with 


turmoil  and  riots,  disturbances,  which 
J  Ld^ar  Hoover  has  striven  to  prevent 
and  wnich  indeed  he  would  have  pre- 
vented had  he  had  the  power  of  the 
iugher  tribunals,  and  the  judiciary,  and 
the  support  of  tiie  Deparin-.eiit  of  Justice. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  will  reflect 
that  in  all  instances  his  findings  have 
been  ba.sed  upon  legislation  pa.s-sed  by 
rhis  body  As  a  result  of  his  diligent  ef- 
forts and  his  intelligent  application  of 
the  art  of  his  profe.ssion,  all  of  u.->  are 
better  able  t:)  >leep  at  night  becau.^e  of 
the  eff  iiU  of  J   F:dgar  Hoover. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  place  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  in  history  in  making  this  Nation 
great  is  unexcelled  by  any  other  man. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
We  join  with  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois in  this  50lh  anniversary  celebrating 
the  service  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  to  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  COLLIER  I  thank  the  t^entleman 
from  Missouri   for   his  contribution. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
uontleman  vield' 

Mr.  COLLIER  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  yieldinp;. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  join  in  the  gen- 
tleman's tribute  which  is  being  paid  to- 
day to  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  the  Honorable  J.  Edgar 
Hoover. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  have  had  the  privilege, 
during  this  se.sslon  of  Congress  and  dur- 
ing the  last  session  of  Congress,  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  During  that  time  we  have 
considered  a  jve&t  many  antiojime  meas- 
ures, and  to  have  had  the  support  of 
J  Eduar  Hoover  in  behalf  of  meaningful 
and  worthwhile  legislation  alon;.'  this  line. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  confident  that  the 
Nation,  and  the  people  of  this  Nation, 
today  a.=;.sociate  the  subject  of  law  en- 
forcement with  the  name  of  J  Ed^ar 
Hoover.  I  know  also  that  under  his  able 
direction,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation has  come  to  mean  faithful  dedi- 
cation and  devotion  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  law. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  the  fact 
that  under  his  jurisdiction  there  has 
been  established  an  FBI  school  which  is 
a  wonderful  training  ground  for  law  en- 
forcement officers  around  our  land.  There 
is  no  greater  credit  which  a  local  law  en- 
forcement officer  achieves  than  to  have 
his  certificate  of  having  been  graduated 
from  the  FBI  school. 

I  am  hopeful  this  type  of  law  enforce- 
ment traininu'  can  be  extended  and  ex- 
panded eventually  in  accordance  with  the 
pattern  of  the  FBI  .school  under  J.  Edgar 
Hoover's  direction  so  that  we  can  follow 
through  on  the  "guidance  and  leadership 
at  the  Federal  level  which  he  has  es- 
tablished for  a-ssunng  this  Nation  of  a 
better  and  stricter  enforcement  of  our 
laws  around  our  land, 

Mr.  Speaker  I  am  happy  and  proud 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  eentleman  fr.im  IlliI^ols. 

Mr.  COLLIER  I  thank  tlie  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 


Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  the  gentleman  has 
extended  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  express  a  tew  words  in  tribute  to  Mr, 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  a  great  and  dedicated 
public  servant. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  oOth  anniversary  uf  service  of 
one  of  our  outstanding  public  officials, 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. John  Edaar  Hoover.  Mr. 
Hoover  is  to  Ije  highly  commended  on 
his  excellent  job  m  helping  to  maintain 
the  Aineriean  way  of  hie.  It  is  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  that  has 
been  responsible  for  protecting  the  lib- 
erties we  all  share.  In  Mr.  Hoover,  the 
Nation  has  a  reliable  and  respected  pub- 
lic servant  that  has  become  a  hallmark 
of  the  system  which  he  has  directed. 

The  history  of  the  Bureau  has  been 
quite  aptly  described  in  a  book  by  Don 
Whitehead,  "The  FBI  Story"  and  I 
should  like  to  quote  some  excerpts  from 
it: 

T»ie  FBI  had  its  beginning  In  1908  when 
President  Theodore  Rooseve;t  demanded 
an  investigative  agency  in  his  crusade 
against  the  'land  thieves"  in  the  West  and 
the  blg-buslness  -trusts"  In  the  East.  For 
many  \e.irs  the  agency  was  kr.uwn  us  the 
Bureau'of  Investigation.  It  wasn't  named  the 
Federal  Bureau  of 'Investigation  until  1935 
.athough  we  shall  refer  to  the  Bureau  as  the 
FBI  prior  to  tiiat  date. 

Here,  in  summary,  is  how  the  FBI  devel- 
oped through  the  years: 

1908-24 

In  Its  beginning,  the  Bureau  w.is  a  dis- 
organized and  loosely  directed  agency  with- 
out character  or  discipline.  Washing'.-m  held 
mtle  control  over  the  agents  in  the  field 
There  were  no  fixed  standards  of  training  or 
personal  conduct.  Political  endorsements  car- 
ried more  weight  than  experience  or  char- 
acter in  the  selection  of  agenus. 

The  small  and  Inept  force  of  219  agent* 
which  exi.sted  in  11*15  failed  in  Its  first  great 
mission.  It  was  totally  unequipped  to  deal 
with  the  clever  espionage  and  sabotage  ring 
of  World  War  I  wh:.-h  wa.s  organi2ed  by  Ger- 
man Ambassador  Johann  von  Bcrnstorff. 
Saboteurs  were  lelt  free  to  bring  about  such 
outrages  as  the  Inf.tnious  "Bl.ick  Tom  "  ex- 
plosion in  New  York  H.arbnr,  which  destroyed 
the  United  States'  greate.st  arsenal  with  a 
mlgiuy  roar  heard  for  more  than  a  hundred 
miles.  They  destroyed  defense  plants  with 
explosives  and  fired  wheat  fields  in  the  West 

Tiiese  were  \rars  of  violent  social  unrest, 
when  men  p:e,iched  .in  irchy,  when  myster.- 
ous  bomb  explosions  spread  terror,  and  when 
the  Communist  Party  was  first  formed  in 
America  to  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the 
government  by  force  and  violence.  In  com- 
bating violence,  the  Bureau's  agents  were 
not  trained  to  protect  civil  liberties  In  such 
affairs  as  the  "Palmer  Red  Raids"  of  191S. 
when  alien  extremists  were  rounded  up  for 
deportation.  Vigilante  groups  took  the  la* 
into  their  hands  In  many  cases. 

The--e  atio  were  the  years  when  corrup- 
tion spre.id  through  the  country  and  Into 
the  government  in  Washington.  And  the  time 
came  at  last  when  the  Bure.iu  itself  wai 
threatened  with  destruction  by  the  indig- 
nant public  reaction  to  dishonesty. 

1924     33 

Attornev  General  H.irlan  F.ske  Ptone  tool 
the  advice  of  Presldcnt-to-be  Herbert  Hoover 
and  named  young  J.  Edgar  Hoover  (no  reU- 
•loni  to  do  a  housecleanlng  ]ob  in  the 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  Hoovers  first  move 
wa.=i  to  fix  high  standards  of  per.sonal  con- 
duct for  his  agents  Then  he  began  to  g«< 
rid  of  the  political  appointees  who  couldni 
measure  up   to  these  standards    They  we** 
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replaced    by    young    men    with    training    as 
lawyers  and  accountants. 

Hoover  brought  the  agents  under  strict 
super\-lslcn.  Procedures  were  set  up  for 
checking  on  their  conduct  and  performance. 
Uniform  operating  procedures  were  adopted. 
A  school  was  established  for  training  new 
agents.  The  FBI  became  an  organizatlon-wlth 
character  and  with  a  firmly  fixed  purpose — 
to  malce  law  enforcement  an  honorable  pro- 
fession for  trained  career  men. 

1933-39 

The  times  demanded  an  aggressive,  hard- 
hitting campaign  against  gangsters  who  were 
running  wild  across  the  country  in  the  after- 
math of  Prohibition.  The  clean-up  Job  was 
given  to  the  FBI. 

.\gents  were  trained  by  Marine  and  Army 
experts  to  shoot  fast  and  shoot  straight. 
Congress  gave  them  the  authority  to  carry 
weapons  and  to  make  arrests.  A  series  of 
crime  bills  extended  the  FBI's  Jurisdiction  to 
deal  with  kldnaplngs,  bank  robberies,  ex- 
tortions and  other  crimes. 

During  these  years.  Hoover  and  his  men 
emerged  as  the  "G-Men"  (the  nickname 
coined  by  George  "Machine  Gun"  Kelly,  short 
for  government  men),  who  couldn't  be  cor- 
rupted by  all  the  millions  of  gangland.  These 
were  the  slam-bang,  rough-and-tough  years 
of  blazing  gun  battles  with  the  John 
DUllnger  gang,  the  Barker-Karpls  gang  and 
other  hoodlum  combinations  who  were 
terrorizing  the  Middle  West. 

The  FBI  was  hardened  as  a  mobile  crlme- 
flghting  organization.  Hoover  brought  science 
Into  the  fight  against  criminals  with  the 
establishment  of  the  FBI  Laboratory.  The 
FBI  National  Academy  was  organized  to  train 
local  police  officers  In  the  latest  crime-fight- 
ing techniques  and  to  encourage  federal-local 
cooperation  in  law  enforcement  as  the  means 
of  avoiding  the  national  police  force  which 
was  being  demanded  at  that  time.  ■ 

1939—45 

During  these  war  years,  the  FBI's  opera- 
tions assumed  a  new  dimension.  President 
Roosevelt  made  the  Bureau  responsible  with 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  for  guarding  against 
espionage,  sabotage  and  subversion.  The  FBI 
became  not  only  a  crlme-flghtlng  organiza- 
tion, but  also  an  Intelligence  agency. 

In  startling  contrast  to  the  Bureau's  fum- 
bling In  World  War  I.  the  FBI  was  alert  to 
Nazi  espionage,  and  spy  rings  were  broken 
up  long  before  the  United  States  entered  the 
war.  There  was  not  a  single  case  of  foreign- 
directed  sabotage  throughout  the  war — no 
"Black  Tom"  explosions  and  no  saboteurs' 
fires  sweeping  through  chemical  plants.  And 
the  huge  war  Job  was  carried  out  with  me- 
ticulous regard  for  civil  rights.  There  were 
no  mass  raids  and  no  vigilantes. 

In  a  super-secret  operation,  FBI  agents 
went  Into  Central  and  South  America  to  help 
friendly  governments  break  up  Nazi  spy  rings 
and  search  out  hidden  radios  pouring  intelli- 
gence Information  Into  Germany. 

In  contrast  to  Intelligence  work  In  the 
past,  Vhich  had  been  limited  to  specific, 
short-term  assignments.  President  Roosevelt 
made  the  FBI's  responsibility  a  continuing 
one.  Involving  a  broad  new  front. 

194  5-56 

During  the  Cold  War  years,  the  FBI  con- 
centrated largely  on  the  fight  against  com- 
munism In  addition  to  the  upsurge  In  crime. 
In  1936  President  Roosevelt  had  given  the 
FBI  a  secret  directive  through  Secretary  of 
State  Cordell  Hull  to  investigate  Communist 
activities  throughout^the  country,  and  agents 
had  kept  close  watch  on  the  Communist 
Party. 

Now  the  Investigations  began  to  uncover 
evidence  of  the  Communist  subversion  which 
Hoover  had  warned  against  for  years.  The 
stories  of  Piichs  and  Harry  Gold  and  the 
Rosenbergs  began  to  unfold,  along  with  con- 
temporary   evidence    that    the    Communist 


Party  leaders  were  conspiring  to  overthrow 
the  United  States  Government  by  force  and 
violence.  This  was  the  period  when  the  FBI 
literally  went  to  war  against  the  Commimlst 
Party.  But  the  war  against  crime  continued 
as  well  and  led  FBI  agents  down  strange 
trails  In  the  pursvUt  of  criminals  such  as 
those  Involved  In  the  kidnaping  of  little 
Peter  Weinberger  on  Long  Island  and  the 
acid  attack  which  blinded  labor  columnist 
Victor  Rlesel. 

Despite  the  strict  discipline,  long  hours 
and  hard  work,  relatively  few  agents  leave 
the  FBI  for  easier,  higher-paying  jobs.  There 
is  something  in  the  FBI  which  holds  them, 
an  Intangible  spirit  akin  to  the  pride  devel- 
oped In  the  Marine  Corps.  In  1955,  for  exam- 
ple, the  turnover  among  agents  was  less  than 
one-half  of  one  percent. 

Who  are  these  men  called  FBI  agents? 

They  are  a  cross-section  of  American  life. 
They  are  men  trained  in  law,  accounting, 
science  and  engineering.  But  adaptability 
and  versatility  are  as  Important  as  academic 
training  in  Investigative  work,  and  the  FBI 
looks  for  young  men  whose  Interests  are 
wide  and  varied. 

Some  agents  were  once  commercial  artists. 
Some  studied  medicine  and  then  decided 
they  preferred  the  life  of  an  agent.  Some 
worked  as  musicians,  pharmacists,  bookdeal- 
ers,  social  workers,  salesmen,  architects, 
newspapermen,  teachers,  auditors,  brokers, 
cashiers,  farmers  and  factory  workers,  among 
other  pursuits.  Among  them,  they  speak  or 
read  thirty  different  languages  and  dialects 
and  their  hobbies  vary  from  art  to  sports. 

These  men  form  the  FBI.  They  are  pro- 
fessionals highly  trained  for  their  work  and 
guided  by  the  principle  that  establishing  In- 
nocence is  Just  as  important  as  establishing 
guilt  In  their  Investigations. 

The  early  years  of  struggle  were  bitter 
ones.  But  there  can  be  no  understanding  of 
the  FBI  without  looking  into  the  forces 
which  helped  In  the  past  to  shape  Its  future. 

I  should  also  like  to  include  the  back- 
ground of  John  Edgar  Hoover  in  order 
that  all  Americans  would  take  pride 
knowing  the  man  directing  this  most  im- 
portant work. 

John     Edgar     Hoover — Dirbctor,     Federal 
Bureau  op  Investigation 

John  Edgar  Hoover  waa  born  January  1, 
1895,  in  the  District  of  Colimibla.  He  was 
educated  In  the  public  schools  of  the  District 
of  Colimibia  and  received  Bachelor  of  Laws 
and  Master  of  Laws  degrees  from  The  George 
Washington  University.  He  holds  honorary 
degrees  from  the  The  George  Washington 
University,  Pennsylvania  Military  College, 
New  York  University,  Kalamazoo  College, 
Westminster  College,  Oklahoma  Baptist  Uni- 
versity, Georgetown  University,  Drake  Uni- 
versity, University  of  the  South,  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  St.  John's  University  Law 
School,  Rutgers  University,  University  of 
Arkansas,  Holy  Cross  College,  Seton  Hall 
College,  Marquette  University,  Pace  College, 
Mo-i-is  Harvey  College  and  The  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America. 

Mr.  Hoover  entered  the  Department  of 
Justice  In  1917,  and  in  1919  he  was  appointed 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General. 
From  1921  until  1924  he  served  as  Assistant 
Director,  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  In 
May,  1924.  he  was  named  Director.  Mr. 
Hoover  received  a  commission  in  the  United 
States  Army  Reserves  In  1922  and  resigned 
his  commission  on  April  24,  1942,  In  view  of 
the  importance  of  the  Intelligence  work  of 
the  FBI,  of  which  he  was  Director.  At  that 
time  he  held  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
in  Military  Intelligence.  He  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  practice  law  before  the  bar  of  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  United  States  Court 
of  Claims  and  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  Mr.  Hoover  Is  a  Mason,  both  Royal 


Arch  and  Scottish  Rite,  33°,  and  a  Shrlner. 
He  is  a  member  of  Kappa  Alpha  FraterrUty; 
Omicron  Delta  Kappa;  Delta  Theta  Phi; 
Alpha  Phi  Omega;  and  Zeta  Sigma  PI.  He 
is  a  member  of  many  national  and  state- 
wide law  enforcement  associations;  a  trustee 
of  The  George  Washington  University;  mem- 
ber. Board  of  Directors,  Boys'  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica; member.  National  Court  of  Honor,  and 
honorary  member.  National  Council,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America;  Active  Member,  Grand 
Council,  Order  of  DeMolay.  He  Is  a  member 
of  the  Columbia  Country  Club.  Washington. 
D.C.  He  has  authored  three  books,  "Persons 
in  Hiding,"  1938;  "Masters  of  Deceit,"  1958: 
and  "A  Study  of  Communism,"  1962. 

On  3-8-46,  Mr.  Hoover  was  presented  the 
Medal  of  Merit  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  On  11-13-54,  he  was  awarded 
the  Cardinal  Gibbons  Medal  by  the  National 
Alumni  Association  of  The  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America  for  outstanding  service  to 
his  country.  On  5-27-55,  President  Elsen- 
hower presented  Mr.  Hoover  the  National 
Security  Medal  for  his  outstanding  service 
in  the  field  of  Intelligence  relating  to  Na- 
tional Security.  On  1-27-58,  President  Eisen- 
hower presented  Mr.  Hoover  the  President's 
Award  for  Distinguished  Federal  Civlhan 
Service.  On  4-28-58,  he  received  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  "Great  Living  Ameri- 
cans" award.  On  5-5-58,  he  received  the 
Freedoms  Foundation's  "George  Washington 
Honor  Medal"  for  his  speech,  "The  Ameri- 
can Ideal."  On  6-16-59.  he  was  presented  the 
•American  Citizenship"  award  by  the  Junior 
Order  United  American  Mechanics.  On  8-4- 

61,  the  U.S.  Senate  passed  a  resolution  com- 
mending Mr.  Hoover  upon  his  37  years  of 
"distinguished  service  to  the  United  States" 
as  Director  of  the  FBI.  On  12-7-61,  Mr. 
Hoover  received  the  Mutual  of  Omaha  Crlss 
Award  for  "his  outstanding  contribution  to 
the  personal  security  and  safety  of  the  Amer- 
ican public."  On  2-22-62,  he  received  the 
Freedoms  Foundation's  "George  Washington 
Honor  Medal"  for  the  second  time.  On  8-14- 

62,  the  Order  Knights  of  Pythias  conferred 
its  first  annual  Distinguished  Service  Award 
upon  Mr.  Hoover.  On  11-9-62,  the  Jewish 
War  ■Veterans  of  the  U.S_A.  presented  Mr. 
Hoover  their  highest  award,  the  "Gold  Medal 
of  Merit,"  which  was  Inscribed  "In  recogni- 
tion of  outstanding  and  meritorious  service 
in  the  battle  for  civil  rights  and  liberties.  His 
integrity  and  devotion  to  Justice  will  be  re- 
membered forever."  On  11-16-63,  Mr.  Hoover 
received  the  "Pro  Deo  et  Juventute  Award" 
from  the  National  Catholic  Youth  Organiza- 
tion in  New  York  City.  On  12^1-63,  Mr. 
Hoover  was  the  recipient  of  the  "Brother- 
hood Award"  from  the  Brotherhood  of  Wash- 
ington Hebrew  Congregation  "for  his  un- 
swerving devotion  to  the  betterment  of 
brotherhood  among  all  races,  creeds  and 
colors."  On  11-24-64,  Mr.  Hoover  received 
the  "Sword  of  Loyola  Award"  because  "his 
life  has  been  one  of  selfless  devotion  to  coun- 
try and  God."  On  12-12-64,  Mr.  Hoover  re- 
ceived the  "Gold  Medal"  of  Tlie  Pennsyl- 
vania Society  "for  distinguished  achieve- 
ment." He  was  awarded  the  "Grand  Cross  of 
Honour"  by  the  Supreme  Council,  Scottish 
Rite,  33°,  on  October  19,  1965. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  the  men  here  today  who  will 
salute  J.  Edgar  Hoover  for  his  completion 
of  50  years  of  service  to  our  Nation  are 
much  closer  friends  of  this  great  man 
than  I.  None,  however,  can  possibly  say 
that  he  is  more  of  an  admirer  of  Mr. 
Hoover  than  I. 

There  seems  to  be  little  reason  for  me 
to  attempt  through  additional  tribute  to 
further  embellish  the  magnificent  record 
wiiich  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  built  during 
his  career  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. The  outstanding  work  this 
man  has  performed  speaks  for  itself. 
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There  does  seem  reason  to  speak  of 
Mr.  Hoover's  weathering  the  passage  of 
50  years  In  one  of  the  most  sensitive  and 
tumultuous  positions  in  the  Federal 
EsUblishment.  I  suppose  that  there  have 
been  many  other  dedicated  public  serv- 
ants who  have  labored  f»r  the  Govern- 
ment for  half  a  century,  but  I  would  war- 
rant that  none  who  have  been  nearly  as 
openly  exposed  to  public  scrutmy  have 
emerged  with  such  an  unblemished  rec- 
ord as  has  Mr.  Hoover. 

I  know  that  there  are  those  Americans 
who  denounce  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, and  there  are  those  who 
speak  disparagingly  of  Director  Hoover. 
Fortunately  for  these  United  States,  such 
persons  certainly  constitute  only  a 
minute  segment  of  our  society.  Believe 
me,  even  among  those  who  fear  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  the  most,  it  would  be  next  to  un- 
possible  to  find  a  man  who  did  not  ha\e 
a  healthy  respect  for  the  Director  and 
the  Bureau  he  has  so  ably  built  and  ad- 
ministered; I  can  truthfully  say  that  I 
have  never  met  a  man  who  did  not  re- 
spect J.  Edgar  Hoover,  and  thank  God 
most  of  our  Nation  has  a  dedicated  ad- 
miration for  this  great  American. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  significant 
anniversary  will  be  marked  this  week:  J. 
Edgar  Hoover's  50th  year  of  service  with 
the  Department  of  Justice  There  are 
many  men  who  have  given  a  lifetime  of 
service  to  their  countn-men  but  few  have 
made  a  greater  contribution  than  J. 
Edgar  Hoover.  His  name  is  synonymous 
with  Integrity,  crime  fighting  and  as  the 
principal  combatant  of  internal  sub- 
version. 

Since  May  10,  1924,  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
has  been  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  He  has  served  under  15 
Attorneys  General  and  seven  Presidents. 
The  FBI  has  changed  vastly  from  fight- 
ing the  crime  syndicates  of  the  1920's  and 
1930's.  Yet  it  has  adapted  to  these 
changes  and  is  known  as  world  leader  in 
new  technology  of  crime  detection  and 
the  apprehension  of  criminals.  Its  growth 
Is  characterized  by  able,  well-trained 
career  personnel,  handpicked  and  pro- 
moted by  Mr.  Hoover.  Never  the  Uint  of 
p>olltlcal  or  professional  scandal  has  be- 
smirched this  pillar  of  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

We  In  the  Congress  can  be  proud  of 
this  statesman  who.  at  age  72.  conducts 
the  vital  business  of  the  FBI  each  day 
with  a  firm  and  expert  hand.  I  salute 
you.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  and  hope  you  will 
continue  beyond  this  half  century  of  serv- 
ice for  we  need  you  at  the  helm  of  the 
FBI. 

MR.    HOOVER  3    MONCMEMT 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  join  in  paying  tribute 
today  to  a  man  who,  for  the  past  50 
years,  has  done  so  very  much  to  preserve 
the  greatness  and  integrity  of  this 
Nation. 

Today,  July  26,  1967.  marks  the  50th 
year  of  continuous  service  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
All  but  7  years  of  this  service  has  been 
devoted  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  Mr.  Hoove-- 
will  remain  In  the  Nation's  service  for 
years  to  come  But  whenever  he  decides 
to  retire  he  will  leave  behind  the  finest 


monument  that  a  man  can  possess — a 
great  organization  which  he  has  built 
virtually  from  the  ground  up. 

I  can  personally  verify  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Hoover's  monument  is  a  great  one.  I 
once  served  the  Nation  as  a  US.  attor- 
ney, and  It  was  my  pleasure  to  work 
closely  with  the  FBI.  It  is  a  fine  and  ef- 
fective organization  made  up  of  an  un- 
usually high-caliber  corps  of  men  and 
women. 

But  historians  will  not  need  to  depend 
entirely  on  testimonials  such  as  mine  in 
order  to  document  the  scope  of  Mr. 
Hoover's  contributions  to  the  Nation. 
The  facts  and  statistics  which  are  a  mat- 
ter of  public  record  are  quite  sufficient. 
The  feats  of  the  FBI  have  become  al- 
most legendary,  from  the  John  Dll- 
Unger  manhunt  the  solution  of  the 
Lindbergh  kidnaping  case,  and  the 
roundup  during  World  War  II  of 
Nazi  saboteurs,  to  the  infiltration  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States. 
Today  the  FBI.  under  Mr.  Hoovers 
guidance,  is  the  central  internal  security 
and  inteUlsence  agency  to  protect  this 
Nation  from  the  threat  of  subversion 
and  espionage  from  abroad. 

In  fiscal  vcar  1966.  FBI  arrests  re- 
sulted in  13.023  convictions.  But  other 
statistics— administrative  statistics— are 
equally  impressive  Mr.  Hoover  has  es- 
tablished riKid  criteria  for  his  agents,  and 
each  agent  is  trained  In  all  aspects  of 
police  and  intelligence  work.  The  pro- 
gram works.  From  1957  to  1965.  the  Bu- 
reau reported  none  of  its  aeents  were 
killed  while  pursuing  FBI  otlicial  duties. 
And  each  year.  Mr.  Hoover  reports  to 
the  Congress  a  sizable  .saving  in  the 
form  of  more  than  1.500,000  hours  of  un- 
paid overtime  work  on  the  part  of  him- 
self and  his  acents. 

Mr.   Hoover,   your   monument   is   the 
finest  a  man  could  hope  for. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. J.  Edgar  Hoover  is  a  vintage  Ameri- 
can He  is  known  and  respected  through- 
out the  land.  His  record  of  service  in 
positions     of     grave     Importance     and 
responsibility    Is    without    parallel.    His 
devotion  to  Oils  country  Is  unsurpassed. 
In  many  nations  of  the  world  the  over- 
seer of  internal  security  is  passionately 
hated  bv  most  of  his  people.  That  Is  not 
true   in   the  United  States.  No  man  Is 
more  widely  esteemed  by  people  In  all 
walks  of  life  than  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  No 
man  has  done  more  to  encourage  respect 
for  law  and  to  make  law  worthy  of  re- 
spect than  Che  able  Director  of  the  FBI. 
This  is  a  man  of  deep  conviction,  who 
does  not  grasp  and  snatch  at  each  new 
theory  that  comes  along  ma.squcrading  as 
revealed  truth.  He  does  not  hunt  per- 
petually for  fault  in  America.  Instead, 
he  has  retained  a  steady  faith  in  the 
bedrock  principles  which  have  made  this 
country  ereat 

He  is  a  conservative  He  is  a  progres- 
sive He  is  a  man  of  letters  and  of  sci- 
ence, a  professional,  always  in  step  with 
the  best  new  thought.s  and  developments 
of  his  time.  He  is  not  afraid  of  ehan;e. 
He  has  alwavs  welcomed  progress.  But 
he  has  time  and  again  raised  his  voice 
to  warn  this  Nation  to  preserve  Its 
heritage 

Of  course  he  has  enemies.  'What  man 
of  stature  and  ability  does  not?  The  dis- 


cordant clash  of  interests  in  a  diversified 
society  inevitably  creates  these  rifts  and 
differences.  We  do  not  agree  with  him 
on  every  occasion.  But  we  do  respect 
him.  and  the  power  and  eloquence  with 
which  he  states  his  views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  man  is  above  criti- 
cism, and  no  public  man  can  hope  to 
escape  it.  Frequent  condemnation  is  the 
price  of  eminence.  But  the  test  for  men 
like  Hoover  is  whether  their  records  of 
accomplishment  can  withstand  the 
searching,  critical  light  of  history.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  his  record  will. 

Today  we  honor  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  But 
how  can  we  add  to  the  luster  of  his 
reputation?  What  can  we  say  that  peo- 
ple do  not  already  know?  His  name  is 
bound  up  irrevocably  with  the  law  en- 
forcement organization  he  has  built  to 
distinction,  and  his  place  is  secure  in 
the  alfection  of  our  people. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  former 
special  agent  of  the  FBI,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  oi  Investigation,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  completion  of  50  years'  service  with 
the  Department  of  Justice.  As  an  agent,  I 
came  to  realize  the  tremendous  role  Mr. 
Hoover  played  in  the  development  of  the 
FBI  and  in  the  great  progress  in  the  field 
of  crime  detection  in  the  United  States. 
In  my  day  in  the  Bureau  we  were  con- 
cerned principally  with  bank  robbers  and 
kidnapings.  Later  the  Bureau  was  given 
the  full  responsibility  by  President 
Roosevelt  to  coordinate  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  espionage,  sabotage,  and  violations 
of  the  neutraUty  regulations.  During  the 
administration  of  Pre.sident  Truman  the 
FBI  was  assigned  the  task  of  checking 
the  loyalty  of  all  Federal  employees.  To- 
day the  FBI  has  jurisdiction  over  more 
than  100  major  Federal  laws. 

During  these  50  years  of  service,  the 
Bureau  has  grown  not  only  In  numbers 
but  In  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
American  people.  When  Mr.  Hoover  was 
appointed  Director  by  the  then  Attorney 
General  Harlan  Stone  back  in  1924,  he 
was  given  complete  authority  to  re- 
vitalize the  Bureau.  During  these  years 
Mr.  Hoover  has  been  responsible  for  '.he 
policy  that  has  made  the  FBI  the  most 
respected  police  organization  in  the 
world. 

It  was  his  decision  that  required  spe- 
cial agents  to  have  law  training,  account- 
ing experience,  or  extensive  police  ex- 
perience. The  central  fingerprint  bureau, 
the  new  crime  laboratory,  the  National 
Police  Academy  are  but  a  few  of  the  great 
contributions  resulting  from  the  policy- 
making of  Mr.  Hoover. 

In  addition  to  his  demanding  work  as 
the  Director  of  the  FBI,  Mr.  Hoover  is  a 
noted  author,  a  confidante  to  Presidents, 
a  lecturer  of  note,  the  holder  of  honors 
too  numerous  to  mention  Including  hon- 
oran,'  academic  degrees  from  some  of  the 
leading  universities  of  our  country.  He 
is  unquestionably  one  of  the  great  men 
of  America  While  his  accomplishments 
are  many.  I  personally  believe  his  per- 
sonal example  and  his  strong  and  effec- 
tive leadership  have  been  outstanding^ 
No  man  ever  served  in  the  FBI  without 
having  been  Influenced  by  the  strengtn 
and  the  courage  and  the  dedication  of 
the  Director.  He  has  lifted  law  enforce- 
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ment  to  the  status  of  a  profession.  He 
has  proved  to  the  American  people  that 
the  FBI  Is  not  only  a  competent  but  an 
honest  and  just  police  force. 

Our  country  is  indeed  fortunate  that 
he  is  willing  at  the  conclusion  of  50  years' 
iervice  to  continue  the  arduous  and  de- 
manding role  as  the  Director  of  the  FBL 
To  Mr.  Hoover,  I  offer  my  congratula- 
tions on  a  lifetime  of  service  and  a  sin- 
cere wish  that  he  will  enjoy  good  health 
so  that  he  may  continue  for  many  years 
.lis  dedicated  work. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  real 
pleasure  for  me  today  to  join  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Collier]  and  my 
other  colleagues  in  saluting  America's 
top  law-enforcement  officer  as  he  cele- 
brates his  50th  anniversarj-  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

There  is  little  that  we  can  add  to  the 
long  Ust  of  honory  degrees,  citizenship 
awards,  and  other  recognition  which 
have  come  to  John  Edgar  Hoover  over 
his  long  and  illustrious  career.  It  is  how- 
ever, truly  fitting  that  we  pause  and  pay 
our  respects  to  this  distinguished  civil 
servant  who  has  done  so  much  in  the 
Sold  of  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  Hoover's  years  of  service  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  to 
the  whole  country  represent  the  founda- 
tion on  which  modern  law  enforcement 
.Tiethods  and  techniques  have  been  built. 
Moreover,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  a  universally  re- 
spected and  admired  civil  servant,  who 
serves  as  an  outstanding  example  not 
only  to  the  fine  men  and  women  of  the 
FBI  but  to  all  Government  employees 
and  Indeed  to  all  Americans. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  accolade  of  praise  to  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  upon  his  50th  year  of  pub- 
lic service  in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. For  a  good  many  of  those 
years,  he  has  found  himself  under  fire 
and  attack  from  those  who  would  deal 
softly  with  crime  and  subversion.  Adverse 
news  coverage,  hostile  reporters,  and 
aggravated  segments  of  the  population 
have  often  tried  to  bf  Jger  him  but  with- 
out success.  In  spi./e  of  pressure  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  breaking  of  a  lesser 
man,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  never  weak- 
ened, and  because  of  his  forbearance  and 
unwavering  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  Justice  throughout  his  last  50  years, 
he  rightly  deserves  the  title  "Hero  of  Our 
Republic." 

It  is  indeed  appropriate,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  pay  tribute  at  this  time  to  our 
Nation's  finest  law  enforcement  official. 
I  cannot  help  but  think  that  It  is  a  com- 
fort to  everyone  that  Mr.  Hoover  has  set 
an  outstanding  example  of  liberty  under 
law.  Today  when  our  society  seems  to  be 
in  a  constant  state  of  flux,  changing 
values,  morals,  and  Ideas,  it  is  with  pride 
that  we  point  to  Mr.  Hoover  as  represent- 
ing uncompromising,  no-nonsense  law 
enforcement.  Having  served  under  15 
Attorney  Generals  and  seven  Presidents, 
J.  Edgar  is  not  a  publicity  seeker.  His 
modesty  is  as  resolute  as  the  way  he 
tracks  down  criminals.  Under  his  admin- 
istration. Hoover  has  been  responsible  for 
the  arrest  of  hundreds  of  organized  crime 
and  syndicate  leaders.  FBI  Investigating 
units  have  been  sent  into  all  fields  of  en- 
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deavor — from  the  Communist  Party  to 
civil  rights  to  peace  demonstrations. 

It  Is  Indeed  appropriate,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  take  time  to  honor  and  commend 
the  Director  of  the  FBI  for  a  hard  job 
well  done.  The  land  of  the  free  is  made  a 
lot  safer  thanks  to  the  personal  insights 
and  efforts  of  one  of  America's  greatest 
public  servants.  I  would  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  therg  is  a  lot  of  truth  in  the 
old  adage  that  no  one  is  Indispensable. 
But  to  assume  that  Americans  would  en- 
joy the  security  provided  by  an  FBI  as 
sound  and  efficient  as  the  one  we  have  to- 
day without  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  is  one  as- 
sumption that  I  am  not  daring  enough  to 
make, 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  hate  to  ever  see 
the  day  come  when  we  will  have  to  give 
consideration  to  Mr,  Hoover's  successor, 
I  certainly  hope  that  we  will  enact  legis- 
lation prior  to  that  time  that  would  re- 
quire Senate  confirmation  of  this  all- 
important  post,  and  Insert  the  text  of  the 
bill  I  introduced  again  in  this  90th  Con- 
gress, H.R.  874,  to  be  reprinted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

H.R.  874 
A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  shall  here- 
after be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion In  the  Department  of  Justice  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  The  functions  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  shall  Include  the  detection 
and  prosecution  of  crimes  against  the  United 
States,  the  acquisition,  collection,  classifi- 
cation, and  preservation  of  identlflcation  and 
other  records,  the  exchange  of  such  records 
with  and  for  the  official  use  of  the  dioly  au- 
thorized officials  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  of  States,  cities,  and  other  Institutions 
(such  exchange  to  be  subject  to  cancellation 
If  dissemination  Is  made  outside  the  receiv- 
ing departments  or  related  agencies),  and 
such  other  matters  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  as  the  Attorney 
General  may  direct. 

Sec  2.  Subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section 
of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  individual 
who  holds  the  office  of  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  ASHBRCX)K.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  days  of  disturbances  in  our  Nation 
and  throughout  the  world  It  is  enjoyable 
to  take  time  to  praise  50  years  of  service 
to  the  United  States  by  one  of  the  great- 
est Americans,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  a  living 
symbol  of  the  old  fashioned,  hardline, 
bedrock  leader  who  believes  In  his  Nation 
and  works  to  the  best  of  his  many  abili- 
ties for  its  best  interests. 

I  submit  that  no  American  Is  consid- 
ered more  loyal  to  his  nation  than  our 
Director  of  the  FBI. 

Rather  than  praise  the  man,  I  believe 
I  can  accomplish  this,  and  the  added  end 
of  promoting  his  beliefs,  by  quoting  from 
various  speeches  which  Mr.  Hoover  has 
made  during  the  past  few  years. 

First  and  foremost  in  his  statements 
one  finds  Mr.  Hoover  rooted  deeply  in  the 
concept  of  a  motion  united  under  God. 
Thus: 


It  is  what  a  nation  has  Ifi  its  heart,  rather 
than  what  it  has  in  Its  hand,  that  makes  It 
strong.  The  nation  which  honors  God  Is  pro- 
tected and  strengthened  by  Him. 

We  are  a  God-Loving  people.  This  Is  our 
greatest  strength.  Let  our  national  motto 
always  be,  In  God  we  Trust. 

On  the  responsibility  of  the  individual 
to  ills  nation,  Mr.  Hoover  says: 

The  fight  against  crime  and  communism 
can  be  won,  and  it  will  be  won,  but  only  with 
the  help  of  every  decent  American  citizen. 
No  individual  in  this  great  land  of  ours 
should  underestimate  the  Importance  of  his 
or  her  role. 

On  the  threat  of  communism : 

We  are  at  wax  with  this  sinister  conspiracy. 
Every  Communist  today  must  be  considered 
an  enemy,  wherever  he  may  be.  at  home  or 
abroad. 

A  "soft"  approach  toward  the  menace  of 
communism  can  lead  only  to  national  dis- 
aster. 

We  are  at  war  with  communism  and  the 
sooner  every  red-blooded  American  realizes 
this  the  safer  we  will  be. 

On  civil  disobedience : 

The  law  of  the  land  is  above  any  Indi- 
vidual. All  must  abide  by  It.  If  we  short  cut 
the  law.  we  play  a  dangerous  game  which 
only  can  result  In  total  defeat  for  all  of  us 
because  If  we  destroy  our  system  of  govern- 
ment by  law,  we  destroy  our  only  means  of 
achieving  a  stable  society. 

It  Is  a  great  misfortune  that  the  zealots  of 
pressure  groups  always  think  with  emotions, 
seldom,  with  reason.  They  have  no  compunc- 
tion in  carping,  lying  and  exaggerating  with 
the  fiercest  passion.  They  cry  liberty  when 
they  really  mean  license.  ^ 

On  crime  and  subversion,  he  says : 
Crime  and  subversion  are  formidable  prob- 
lems in  the  United  States  today  because,  and 
only  because,  there  Is  a  dangerous  fiaw  in 
our  Nation's  moral  armor.  Self-indulgence — 
the  principle  of  pleasure  before  duty — Is 
practiced  across  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.  It  is  undermining  those  attributes 
of  personal  responsibility  and  self-disci- 
pline which  are  essential  to  our  national 
survival.  It  Is  creating  citizens  who  reach 
maturity  with  a  warped  sense  of  values  and 
an  undeveloped  conscience. 

Crime  Is  a  parasite,  feeding  upon  public 
disinterest  and  moral  lethar^. 

On  the  problem  of  civil  rights: 

America  has  taken  the  lead  In  working 
them  out,  and  It  Is  taking  the  lead  today. 
It  Is  doing  more  for  its  underprivileged  In 
minorities  than  any  other  nation  In  the 
world,  but  there  is  more  to  be  done. 

We  thank  God  that  where  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  Is,  there  Is  liberty. 

As  citizens  of  a  free  country,  we  mxist 
Judge  people  as  Individuals — not  by  race, 
creed  or  color. 

And  on  America  in  the  face  of  adver- 
sity: / 

Our  natloii  was  founded  by  overcoming  ad- 
versity. From  the  time  of  the  early  patri- 
ots—The Pioneers,  the  Civil  War,  World  War 
I,  the  Great  Depression,  World  War  II — 
always  there  has  been  a  challenge  for  us  to 
meet  and  conquer.  Greatness  won  through 
the  challenge  of  adversity  can,  however,  be 
lost  through  Inaction  and  lethargy. 

Challenge,  not  compromise — Victory,  not 
defeat — these  are  words  which  have  real 
meaning  for  true  Americans. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  Is  living  the  life  that 
he  would  ask  others  to  live — that  of  the 
concerned  American  doing  his  Job.  He 
has  built  the  FBI  into  the  actual  paragon 
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of  law  enforcement  agencies.  With  this 
In  mind  I  add  one  more  of  Mr.  Hoovers 
comments : 

Justice  has  nothing  to  do  wuh  expediency. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  temporary  stand- 
ards. We  cannot,  and  will  not.  permit  the 
FBI  to  be  used  to  super-Unpose  the  alms  of 
those  who  would  sacrlflce  the  very  founda- 
tions on  which  our  government  rests!  I  take 
humble  prtde  In  emphatically  stating  .  that 
as  long  as  I  am  Director  of  the  FBI.  it  will 
continue  to  maintain  ito  high  and  impartial 
standards  of  investigation  despite  the  hostile 
opinions  of  Its  detractors.  Furthermore,  the 
FBI  win  continue  to  be  objective  In  Us  in- 
vestigations and  *i:i  stay  within  the  bfjund-i 
of  Its  authorized  Jurisdiction  regardless  if 
pressure  groups  which  seek  to  use  the  FBI 
to  attain  their  own  selflsh  aims  to  the  detri- 
ment of  our  people  as  a  whole. 

It  is  this  type  of  dedication  which  Is 
needed  In  our  Government,  and  to  this 
end  I  have  today  introduced  a  resolution 
calling  for  Senate  approval  of  a  Presi- 
dential appointmer.t  to  succeed  Mr. 
Hoover  at  such  time  when  he  chooses  to 
end  his  dlstingmshed  service  as  Director 
of  the  Bureau. 

During  a  speech  in  1962  upon  receiving 
the  George  Washington  Award  of  the 
Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge. 
Mr.  Hoover  quoted  an  1850  speech  by 
Daniel  Webster.  I  beheve  Webster's  words 
aptly  characterize  the  man  we  praise 
today: 

I  was  born  an  .\jnerlcan.  I  will  Mve  an 
American;  I  shall  die  an  American:  and  I  in- 
tend to  perform  the  duties  incumbent  upon 
me  In  that  character  to  the  end  of  my  career. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagrue  from  Illinois,  Harold  Collier,  in 
commending  J.  Edgar  Hoover  for  the  50 
years  of  dedicated  and  effective  service 
he  has  given  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

It  is  a  properly  accepted  fact  that 
through  Mr.  Hoovers  dedication  and 
genius  the  FBI  has  become  the  most  re- 
spected and  effective  aeency  of  its  kind 
In  the  world  and  that  the  Director  de- 
serves not  only  the  laudatory  comments 
being  made  this  afternoon  in  the  House 
but  also  the  respect  and  appreciation  of 
all  America. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  a  remarkabl/  career,  the 
career  of  J.  Edgar  HooveiS  It  is  fitting 
that  we  should  pay  tribute  here  to  this 
man  who  ranks  as  one  of  the  mo.st  dedi- 
cated officials  in  our  Govemment  today. 

Mr.  Hoover's  contribution  to  his  nation 
spans  the  entire  hfe  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  as  we  know  it  to- 
day, for  Mr.  Hoover's  career  in  the  De- 
partment of  Ju.stice  bes;an  exactly  50 
years  ago  on  July  26.  1917.  It  was  not 
until  1935  that  the  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion became  known  as  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation. 

As  the  years  have  gone  by.  we  have 
seen  the  Bureau  increase  in  manpower 
and  advance  in  technology  The  latest 
equipment  and  scientific  procedures  are 
used  in  the  work  against  crime  This  ex- 
pansion of  the  Bureau  into  one  of  the 
finest  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the 
world  Is  largely  due  to  the  effective  lead- 
ership provided  by  Mr.  Hoover.  It  is  to 
his  credit  that  Mr  Hoover  has  remained 
In  close  touch  wuh  ail  his  acent.s,  refus- 


ing to  simply  sit  back  and  let  the  rest 
of  the  orgamzation  move  on  its  own 
momentum  The  effectiveness  of  the  FBI 
Is  due  in  such  a  major  way  to  this  leader- 
ship by  one  of  the  genuinely  great  Amer- 
icans of  the  20th  centurj-.  The  high  re- 
spect and  affection  Americans  feel  for 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  transcends  narrow  par- 
tisanship and  IS  shared  by  people  of 
ever>'  age  and  walk  of  hfe. 

All  Americans  owe  a  deep  debt  to  Mr. 
Hoover  for  his  relentless  efforts  to  make 
our  country  safe  from  criminals  and 
those  who  would  destroy  our  way  of  life. 
Neither  expense  nor  time  is  spared  in 
tracking  down  and  apprehending  the 
thousands  of  criminals  who  endanger  our 
society.  The  amazing  success  of  the  FBI 
is  well  known  to  all  of  us. 

As  an  outstanding  example  of  devo- 
tion to  his  country.  Mr.  Hoover  has  re- 
mained as  Director  beyond  the  retire- 
ment age.  His  personal  .sacrifices  In  de- 
clining retirement  have  further  enriched 
the  Nation  with  continuing  service. 

May  this  fine  American  continue  to 
provide  leadership  to  the  FBI  and  may 
he  enjoy  personal  happiness  and  good 
health  through  many  years  to  come, 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  his  Nation 
appreciates  him  and  is  deeply  grateful  . 
for  his  tireless  work. 

Mr.  QUIE  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  distinct 
honor  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  as  he  completes  50  years 
of  service  with  the  Department  of  Jus- 
lice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  few  public  servants  have 
sen'ed  the  people  .so  well  and  over  so 
long  a  period  The  FBI  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  fine,st  police  and 
investigative  force  in  the  world.  It  has 
greatly  advanced  the  concept  of  law  en- 
forcetnent  by  introducing  scientific 
methods  and  professional  discipline.  Un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  Hoover,  these  ad- 
vances in  the  solution  of  crime  have  been 
shared  with  State  and  local  law-enforce- 
ment agencies.  This  partner.^hip  has  been 
an  invaluable  aid  to  strengthening  law 
enforcemeiU  agencies  throughout  the 
United  States 

The  FBI  has  over  6.000  special  agents 
in  nearly  60  field  offices,  all  of  whom  are 
qualified  lawyers  or  accountants.  Under 
the  enlightened  leadership  of  Mr  Hoover, 
an  exceptionally  dedicated  force  has 
been  created.  One  measure  of  its  high 
morale  is  the  low  turnover.  Less  than  5 
percent  a  year  leave  the  FBI  Mr.  Hoover 
has  built  up  a  tough,  disciplined  corps 
of  fearless,  resolute  agents  who  work  as 
long  hours  as  any  group  in  public  service. 
Mr  Speaker.  John  Edgar  Hoover  has 
spent  all  hLs  adult  lifr  wdtking  for  the 
Govf>rnmcnt  After  attending  a  Wash- 
ington. DC.  high  school,  he  .secured  his 
first  job  at  18  as  a  messon^-er  in  the 
Librarv-  of  Congress.  Even  though  work- 
ing full  tim<\  he  attended  Georu'o  Wash- 
ington University  and  earned  both  a 
bachelor's  and  master's  degree. 

It  was  in  1917  that  Mr.  Hoo\cr  went 
tn  work  for  the  Departm-'ut  of  Justice. 
After  World  War  I  he  was  appointed  a 
special  assistant  to  Attorney  General  A. 
Mitchell  Palmer  and  took  part  in  de- 
portation procri  dings  against  the  trou- 
blemaker.'^ of  that  era.  This  early  experi- 
ence alerted  him  to  the  rising  threat  of 


Communist  subversion  from  within, 
which  is  a  continuing  danger  against 
which  we  must  ever  be  alert. 

In  the  Harding  administration  Mr 
Hoover  was  appointed  an  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation.  In 
1924,  after  the  organization  was  rocked 
by  the  Teapot  Djme  scandals.  Mr.  Hoover 
was  asked  to  take  over  and  rebuild  the 
Bureau.  He  agreed  if  two  conditions  v.e.-e 
fulfilled — that  he  have  a  free  hand  and 
that  there  be  an  end  to  politics  in  the 
organization.  The  Attorney  General, 
Harlan  Fiske  Stone,  agreed  and  the  FBI 
as  wc  know  it  today  began  to  function. 

Through  the  succeeding  years  Mr 
Hoover  has  built  an  agency  unlike  any 
other  in  the  world.  The  FBI  has  become 
a  model  for  every  agency  which  seelcs 
to  control  crime,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  It  has  never  been 
tainted  by  scandal  or  political  patron- 
age. 

The  FBI  today  is  a  monument  to  the 
integrity  of  the  man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  therefore  take  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  adding  my  tribute  to 
those  of  my  many  colleagues  in  the 
Hou.se  who  honor  one  of  America's  most 
distingui.'^hed  citizens,  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Johr. 
'Fdgar  Hoover 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
distinct  honor  for  me  today  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  paying  tribute  to  a  distinguished 
American  who  marks  his  50th  anniver- 
sary with  the  Justice  Department  this 
week.  President  Johnson  has  said  of  J. 
Edgar  Hoover: 

He  Is  a  hero  to  millions  of  decent  cltizeni 
and  anathema  to  evil  men.  No  other  Ameri- 
can now  or  in  our  past  ha.<i  ever  served  the 
cause  of  Justice  more  faithfully  or  so  well 
No  other  American  has  fought  so  long  or  so 
hard  for  a  safer  and  better  national  life. 

These  words  so  very  appropriately  re- 
flect the  deep  respect  and  admiration  so 
many  of  us  feel  for  the  man  who  took 
over  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
in  1924  and  rebuilt  it  from  top  to  bottom. 
It  has  become,  as  a  result,  the  most  ex- 
pert and  enUghtened  police  investigative 
force  in  this  country.  In  fact,  the  FBI  is 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  finest 
investigative  force  in  the  world.  It  has 
greatly  advanced  the  concept  of  law  en- 
forcement by  introducing  scientific 
methods  and  professional  disciplines 
that  have  filtered  down  to  precinct  sta- 
tion houses  in  hundreds  of  cities  across 
the  country'. 

And  J.  Edgar  Hoover  is  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  this  expertise.  His  record  of 
dedication  and  longevity  in  his  job  is 
unsurpassed.  According  to  a  recent 
newspaper  account,  there  is  no  Govern- 
ment official  of  equal  rank  outside  of 
Congress  who  has  continued  in  his  job 
as  long.  The  FBI  Director  has  .'^erved 
under  15  Attorneys  General  and  eieht 
Pre.sidents. 

Under  the  capable  leadership  of  Mr. 
Hoo\er.  the  FBI  has  rendered  valuable 
service  to  law  enforcement  agencies 
throughout  the  Nation  for  nearly  half » 
century.  Under  his  guidance,  the  Bureau 
has  remained  free  from  disriipting  in- 
fluences and  from  jwlitical.  territorial, 
and  economic  pressures  in  its  dedication 
to  the  cause  of  law  enforcement. 

Tliis  dedication  is  simply  a  reflection 
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of  its  Director.  Certainly  he  deserves 
our  praise  for  the  continued  excellence 
of  his  devoted  service  to  the  Nation. 
Surely  it  can  be  said  that  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  has  earned  the  trust,  confidence, 
and  appreciation  of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day in  admiration  of  and  congratula- 
tion to  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  We 
honor  him  today  as  he  completes  50 
years  of  service  with  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

The  mark  of  a  man's  contribution  to 
the  character  and  culture  of  our  society 
cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of  academic 
degrees,  both  earned  and  honorary,  of 
which  Mr.  Hoover  has  many.  Rather  the 
mark  of  a  man's  influence  of  the  very 
fabric  of  our  United  States  must  be 
measured  by  the  continued  adherence  to 
his  principles  by  the  citizens  of  our 
Nation. 

Director  Hoover  has  long  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  movement  to  assure  our 
Nation  against  external  and  particularly 
internal  Communist  threat.  The  founda- 
tion that  has  molded  to  combat  Com- 
munist aggression  can  only  be  main- 
tained and  strengthened — if  we  use  the 
perserverance  and  wisdom  that  Mr. 
Hoover  has  used  to  such  strong  advan- 
tage in  the  past. 

Mr.  Hoover  has  likewise  helped  to  de- 
velop in  our  Nation  a  respect  for  the 
law  of  our  land— based  on  the  fairness 
and  sureness  of  his  direction  of  the  FBI. 
Such  riots  as  are  now  occurring  com- 
pletely overshadow  and  subvert  a  true 
analysis  of  our  vast  majority  of  citizens 
who  are  law  abiding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  former  FBI  agent,  I  can 
personally  speak  of  the  courage,  wisdom, 
and  devotion  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has 
given  to  our  Nation.  It  is  for  us  to  con- 
tinue the  groundwork  laid  by  him  in  his 
50  years  of  dedication  and  unestimable 
service.  May  we  renew  our  dedication  to 
fulfill  his  goal  of  a  safe  America. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
colleagues  honoring  the  distinguished 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

It  has  been  my  distinct  privilege  to 
know  this  man  and  to  be  accorded  the 
privilege  of  training  under  his  super- 
vision at  the  FBI  National  Police  Acad- 
emy, which  I  attended  in  1947. 

Through  the  years,  he  has  proven  him- 
self to  be  the  No.  1  law-enforcement  of- 
ficer in  the  United  States,  if  not  the  en- 
tire world.  His  courage  in  the  face  of 
seemingly  insurmountable  odds  has 
earned  him  the  respect  of  every  law-en- 
forcement officer  in  this  country  as  well 
as  the  love  and  devotion  of  every  law- 
abiding  citizen. 

During  his  50-year  career  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  he  has  served  under 
eight  Presidents  and  has  earned  acco- 
lades from  all  of  these  men.  Others  have 
come  and  gone  while  the  venerable  Mr. 
Hoover  goes  serenely  on,  appearing  to  be 
immune  to  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of 
high  office.  He  has  maintained  the  al- 
most impossible  position  of  keeping  the 
FBI  free  of  partisan  politics  and  cor- 
ruption. 

Mr.  Hoover  was  appointed  Director  of 
the   Federal    Bureau    of    Investigation 


when  it  was  established  in  1908  and  has 
made  it  into  an  impressive  monument  to 
efficiency  and  integrity.  Ability  is  the  key 
factor  to  his  seemingly  inviolate  position. 
He  has  put  together  the  most  expert  and 
enlightened  police  investigative  force  in 
this  country  and  has  earned  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  all  who  have  had  the 
privilege  and  honor  of  being  associated 
with  him.  He  deserves  the  praise  and  ad- 
miration of  a  very  grateful  nation. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  mark  the  50th  anniversary  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover's  imparalleled  career  as  a  servant 
of  the  law.  On  this  day  in  1917,  Mr. 
Hoover  left  a  tedious  job  cataloging 
books  in  the  Library  of  Congress  to  take 
the  position  of  clerk  in  the  Department 
of  Justice.  He  had  just  been  admitted  to 
the  bar,  after  4  years  of  night  study  at 
the  George  Washington  University. 
Within  2  years,  he  had  become  special 
assistant  to  Attorney  General  A.  Mitchell 
Palmer  and,  within  seven,  had  been 
named  Director  of  the  Department's  cor- 
rupt and  incompetent  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation. Those  who  need  visible  proof  of 
Director  Hoover's  great  service  to  his 
country  need  only  look  to  the  present 
reputation  of  the  FBI;  the  Bureau  of 
today,  and  of  the  last  43  years,  stands 
in  the  Image  of  its  Director  as  a  model 
of  integrity,  loyalty,  and  responsible  ex- 
ercise of  a  delicate  role  in  our  Govern- 
ment. 

But  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  recount 
Mr.  Hoover's  brilliant  career,  which  my 
colleagues  have  already  so  ably  rehearsed 
today;  the  facts  are  so  well  known  that 
they  have  entered  into  public  legend. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this 
great  record  of  accomplishment  contin- 
ues a  family  tradition  of  public  service, 
extending  well  over  a  hundred  years.  The 
Hoover  family  has  lived  in  Washington 
for  five  generations,  almost  from  the  date 
of  the  founding  of  the  District.  The 
members  of  its  last  three  generations 
have  been  public  servants.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover's  father  and  grandfather  served 
in  the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
and  his  brother  was  inspector-general  of 
the  U.S.  Steamboat  Inspection  Service. 
John  Edgar  himself  was  bom  in  a 
house  in  Seward  Square,  just  five  blocks 
to  the  southeast  of  the  Capitol  and  took 
his  first  job  in  the  office  of  Senator  Jones 
of  Nevada.  I  can  think  of  no  man  more 
worthy  to  be  the  symbol  of  the  public 
servant,  both  from  family  tradition  and 
from  personal  accomplishments.  His  own 
career  demonstrates  the  virtues  that  we 
hope  to  find  in  the  entire  Federal  ad- 
ministration— efficiency,  integrity,  isola- 
tion from  politics,  and  complete  devotion 
to  duty.  We  all  know  that  the  FBI  oper- 
ates very  closely  to  a  delicate  area  of  our 
constitutional  law — State  and  local  con- 
trol of  police  enforcement — and  we 
should  remember  that  Mr.  Hoover, 
through  the  early  years  of  his  director- 
ship, faced  congressional  suspicion  that 
his  Bureau  would  become  a  national 
police  force. 

Certainly  his  position  carried  with  it 
the  dangers  that  lie  potentially  in  any 
position  of  power — dangers  of  misuse,  of 
overextension,  of  disregard  for  the  pub- 
lic good.  Mr.  Hoover  averted  this  danger 
by  his  restraint,  by  his  respect  for  the 
legal  and  constitutional  limitations  of 


his  position,  and  above  all  by  his  mani- 
fest devotion  to  his  duty.  I  cannot  re- 
member one  occasion  on  which  an  agent 
of  the  FBI  abused  the  authority  in  his 
trust.  This  devotion  makes  up  no  small 
proEKjrtion  of  the  great  prestige  of  J. 
Edgar  Hoover.  The  example  of  this  man's 
prestige  should  stand  as  a  monument  for 
emulation  by  all  the  men  in  the  service 
of  our  Govemment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfornia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  distinguished  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  recently  completed  50  years  of 
service  in  that  capacity. 

It  is  doubtful  that  any  servant  of  the 
people  and  the  Federal  Govemment  has 
ever  performed  his  duties  so  long,  so 
illustriously,  so  effectively,  and  with  such 
dedication.  In  a  sense,  Mr.  Hoover  is  the 
FBI,  for  it  is  largely  as  his  creation  that 
it  has  grown  over  a  half  century  to  be- 
come the  finest  agency  for  law  enforce- 
ment, crime  detection,  and  as  a  deterrent 
to  criminal  activity  in  the  world. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hoover,  the 
FBI,  over  the  years,  has  constantly  en- 
gaged itself  in  the  development  of  new 
scientific  and  laboratory  techniques  for 
use  in  its  never-ending  fight  to  curb  law- 
lessness, to  apprehend  the  criminal,  and 
to  bring  him  to  the  bar  of  justice. 

The  FBI  shares  all  its  knowledge  and 
methods  with  State,  county,  and  local 
law-enforcement  agencies,  under  a  pro- 
gram initiated  by  Mr.  Hoover,  which  has 
proved  of  inestimable  value  in  improving 
the  caliber  of  police  work  throughout  the 
country. 

From  my  own  experience,  as  a  former 
agent  of  the  FBI,  I  am  able  to  pay 
further  tribute  to  Mr.  Hoover  as  a  far- 
sighted  trainer  of  thousands  of  young 
men  who  have  "graduated"  from  their 
work  under  his  direction  to  useful  and 
rewarding  activities  elsewhere,  in  both 
the  public  and  private  spheres.  Among 
former  FBI  agents,  there  are  almost  as 
many  thousands  of  men  who  have  be- 
come outstanding  attorneys  and  jurists, 
business  and  industrial  executives,  pub- 
lic servants  in  high  echelons,  and,  of 
course,  a  considerable  number  of  present 
and  former  Members  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress,  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  have 
a  great  deal  for  which  to  be  grateful  to 
J.  Edgar  Hoover.  It  is  a  real  privilege  for 
me  to  have  this  opportunity  to  pay  my 
personal  tribute  to  him  before  this  body 
on  this  special  occasion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  say  a  few  words  in  tribute  to 
the  long  and  distinguished  career  of  Mr. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Through  the  years  and  the  crosswinds 
of  politics.  Mr.  Hoover  has  held  the  FBI 
on  a  steady  course  of  untarnished  service 
to  this  Nation. 

This  requires  a  Director  of  rare  cour- 
age, of  firm  conviction,  and  the  ultimate 
in  dedication.  This  is  Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  to  whom  I  am  pleased  today  to 
pay  this  small  tribute. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  few  people  who  have  contributed 
more  significantly  to  the  safety  and 
security  of  the  United  States  than  J. 
Edgar  Hoover.  Having  served  under  him 
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as  an  agent  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
investigation.  I  can  testify  personally  to 
his  capable  leadership.  His  unsurpassed 
administration  under  seven  American 
Presidents  Is  an  Inspiration  to  those  serv- 
ing under  him.  His  own  unselfish  service 
provides  a  great  example  to  his  co- 
workers. 

Mr.  Hoovers  reorganization  of  the  FBI 
upon  his  appointment  as  Director  led  to 
its  development  as  an  unparalleled  law 
enforcement  agency.  The  establishment 
of  the  central  fingerprint  bureau  as  well 
as  the  use  of  scientific  detection  methods 
has  Increased  the  efficiency  not  only  of 
Federal  law  enforcement,  but  also  that  of 
State  and  local  areas.  The  FBI  has  been 
almost  unbelievably  successful  in  deal- 
ing with  criminals,  Communist  and  Nazi 
subversion,  and  espionage,  and  yet  has 
managed  to  stay  outside  of  the  political 
arena. 

During  World  War  II  no  major  in- 
stance of  foreign-directed  sabotage  suc- 
ceeded, due.  in  the  mam.  to  the  vigilance 
of  the  FBI.  Since  then  a  paramount  FBI 
concern  has  been  to  watch  the  progress 
of  Communist  infiltration  of  the  United 
States,  to  prevent  its  growth  and  to  de- 
stroy its  effectiveness. 

The  Nation  owes  J.  Edgar  Hoover  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  continu- 
ing suid  successful  efror,s  against  crime 
and  subversion.  The  FBI  has  grown  in 
stature  and  competence  under  his  lead- 
ership and  yet  has  remained  within  its 
rigid  guidelines  of  noninvolvement  In  po- 
litical affairs,  not  interfering  in  the  free- 
doms guaranteed  to  citizens  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

An  Executive  order  was  issued  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  1964  exempting  Mr. 
Hoover  from  compulsory  retirement  for 
age.  This  was  a  tribute  to  his  tremendous 
achievement.  It  was  the  American  Gov- 
ernment's recognition  of  our  continuing 
need  for  his  abUlties.  I  want  to  congrat- 
ulate J.  Edgar  Hoover  on  his  50  years  of 
service  to  law  enforcement.  His  contri- 
butions to  our  welfare  and  stability  ex- 
emplify the  fine.st  kind  of  service  a  man 
can  offer  his  country. 


FOURTEENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
CASTROS  JULY  26  MOVEMENT 
REMINDS  US  THAT  COMMUNIST 
CUBA  CONTINUES  HER  CAMPAIGN 
TO  SL'BVERT  THE  AMERICAS 
THROUGH  INTENSIFIED  REVOLU- 
TIONARY ACTIVITIES  BY  STOKE- 
LY  CARMICHAEL  AND  OTHERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempero.  Under 
special  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  'Mr  Pccinski',  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  Mr.  Speaker  today 
Is  the  14th  anniversary  of  Fidel  Castro's 
July  26  movement  and  should  .ser\e  as 
a  reminder  that  continued  Communist 
control  of  Cuba  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  serious  dangers  to  the  United 
States. 

Not  only  does  Communist  control  of 
Cuba  constitute  a  danger  to  South 
America  but  the  presence  of  Stokely 
Carmichael  in  Cuba  today  fof  a  top 
meeting  of  Communists  demonstrates 
that  Castro  and  hjs  Communist  follow- 
ers are  now  boldly  planning  to  export 
their    revolutionary     tactics     into     the 


heartland  of   America  and  the  ghettos 
of  our  large  cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  Americans  should 
view  developments  in  Cuba  today  with 
deep  concern.  We  are  witnessing  the 
drafting  of  an  offensive  on  our  shores 
by  the  Communi.^ts  which  could  have 
profound  and  disastrous  effects  on  the 
very  survival  of  our  demo<?ratlc  system. 
Stokely  CarmiL-h-H'l'.';  arrogant  boast  in 
Havana  yesterday  that  he  will  organize 
back  power  guerrilla  groups  in  American 
cities  cannot  t^o  unchallen.:ed.  I  urge  our 
State  Department  to  withdraw  Car- 
michael's  passport  and  if  he  returns  to 
the  United  States,  we  try  him  for  trea- 
son. Here  is  a  man  who  is  in  Cuba  il- 
legally. We  have  restrictions  against 
travel  to  Cuba  unless  special  pennission 
is  uranted.  He  is  openly  consorting  with 
Castro  and  the  top  Cummunist  leaders 
of  this  hemisphere,  and  openly  advocat- 
ing guerrilla  warfare  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  United  States. 

Stokely  Carmichael  proves  to  us  that 
onlv  90  m.i'.es  south  of  Florida,  there  is  a 
Communi.st  rei-'ime  which  has  been  and 
is  in.stigatinc  violence  and  which  pro- 
claims It  always  will  do  its  utmost  to 
undermine  our  security.  It  is  a  regime 
which  has  vowed  to  employ  any  means  at 
it.s  disposal  to  disrupt  peaceful  life  in 
nei-hborSng  and  distant  Latin  American 
countries  m  order,  as  it  shamelessly  de- 
clares, to  pro- oke  bloody  upheavals 
throughout  the  hemisphere. 

Because  Cuba  is  a  country  that  has 
only  8  million  inhabitants  and  because 
her  economy  has  been  ruined  by  Com- 
munLst  rule,  we  have  tended,  recently,  to 
pav  less  attention  to  the  Marxist  regime 
of  Fidel  Ca.-;tro  and  to  minimize  it  as  a 
force  that  Is  able  to  threaten  tlie  ;)eace 
on  a  continental  scale. 

Yet  the  Cuban  dictator  has  been  en- 
gaged in  this  effort  for  8  years.  Time 
and  again  he  ha.s  denantly  proclaimed 
his  determination  to  encourage  violent 
revolutinns  everywhere,  and  has  tmasted 
of  having  meddled  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  a  number  of  Latin  .American  countries. 
I  would  like  to  draw  this  Ch.tmber's 
attention  M  two  Cuban  statements  which 
'  show  that  over  the  years  the  Communi.-t 
regime  of  Fndel  Castro  has  consistently 
followed  its  policy  of  promotlnf:  violence 
in  disregard  of  international  treaties 
and  principles  consecrated  in  the  Char- 
ter of  'he  United  Nations  and  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  .•\merlcan  States.  In  his 
si)eech  on  July  26,  1960,  Fidel  Castro  de- 
clared that  he  intended  to  "convert  the 
.Andes  mountain  ran-'e  into  the  Sierra 
Maestra  of  all  the  Americas."  his  fir-st 
official  call  for  a  revolution  in  all  of  Latin 
America. 

Seven  years  later,  the  Cuban  policy, 
far  from  turning  more  benltrn.  has  be- 
come more  extremist,  more  brutal,  and 
more  defiant  In  May  of  this  year,  the 
capture  in  Venezuela  of  Cuban  army  of- 
ficers infiltrating  the  countiT  was  an- 
nounced by  the  Venezuelan  authorities. 
following  which  the  Caracas  government 
charged  that  Cuba  is  actively  interfering 
in  the  internal  affairs  nf  that  country 

On  May  13  a  '.e;i  tliy  statement  l.ssued 
in  Havana  by  the  central  committee  of 
the  rulinfr  Communi.st  Party  of  Cuba,  not 
only  admitted  that  Cuban  officials  have 
helped  to  Infiltrate  guerrillas  into  Vene- 


zuela, but  also  defiantly  proclaimed  that 
a  policy  designed  to  "•stimulate  and  in- 
crease to  the  maximum,  the  coordinated 
assistance  to  revolutionaries,  wherever 
they  migiit  be  ...  is  morally  right  and 
of  vital  nece.ssity." 

The  May  15  statement  said  that  Cuba 
was  not  only  "disinterested  in  evading 
responsibility"  for  intervening  in  internal 
affairs  of  Venezuela,  but  that  she  "does 
not  need  to  ask  permission  or  forgive- 
ne.ss"  for  her  actions.  Then.  Communist 
Cuba  brazenly  challent;ed  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  indeed  the  whole  civilized 
world,  by  saying: 

We  are  being  accused  of  wanting  to  sub- 
vert the  est.-ibr.shed  order  in  this  Continent 
and  we,  in  effect,  do  proclaim  tlie  historic 
necessity  that  the  peoples  subvert  the  order 
esi.ibiished  by  impen.Ulsm  In  Latin  .America 
and  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  are  ^Ing 
accused  of  preaching  the  revolutionary  *er- 
throw  of  the  established  I^tin  AmWlcan 
g'lvernments  and  we.  In  eftect.  do  believe 
that  all  oligarchies  and  •gorilla"  govern- 
ments should  be  swept  away  by  revolution- 
ary struggle  We  are  being  accused  of  sup- 
p<-.rtlng  revoluiloriiiry  movements  and  we,  la 
effect,  are  gulns.  and  shall  give  help  every 
time  It  Is  asked  for,  to  every  revolutlona.'T 
movement  that  Is  fighting  against  imperial- 
ism in  every  part  of  the  world. 

Do  we,  Mr.  Speaker,  need  mere  proof 
of  the  dan^^er  Cuba  represents  to  peace 
than  this  incredible  official  statement 
issued  in  Havana? 

But  allow  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  recapit- 
ulate recent  developments  in  Cuba  and 
action.5  taken  by  the  Castro  regime  to 
promote  and  subsidize  bloodshed  in  Latin 
America. 

In  November  1964  a  .-^ecret  meeting 
of  Latin  .American  Communist  parties 
took  place  in  Havana  w.^h  the  partici- 
pation of  a  top-level  Soviet  delegation 
headed  by  Yuri  V.  Andropov,  a  member 
of  the  Soviet  Politburo,  who  significantLv 
was  appointed  chief  of  Ru.ssia's  security 
apparatus  about  a  month  au-o  At  the  In- 
.stigation  of  the  Castro  regime,  a  policy 
of  stimulating  guerrilla  struggle  in  the 
.\mericas  was  adopted  at  the  conference, 
despite  halfhearted  objections  of  some 
Latin  American  Communist  parties. 

.Another  step  in  carrying  out  Cuba's 
aagre.ssive  policy  which  was  addition- 
ally designed  to  convert  Havana  Into  a 
center  of  Latin  American  communism 
with  Castro  as  its  sole  leader,  was  the 
Tri-Continental  Conference  of  the  Asian, 
African,  and  Latin  American  Peoples 
Solidarity  Organization  held  in  January 
1966  in  Havana.  Following  that  pro- 
Communist  reunion,  the  Latin  American 
Solidarity  Organization — LASO— was 
created  with  headquarters  in  Havana_ 
L.ASO's  proclaimed  objective  was.  and 
still  is.  "to  unite,  coordinate,  and  impel 
the  struggle  acrainst  North  American  Im- 
perialism." LASO  has  delegations  not 
only  in  the  20  Latin  American  countries, 
but  L;  al^o  active  in  Guadeloupe.  Britis.. 
Guiana.  Jamaica.  Martinique.  Puerto 
Rico,  and  Trinidad  and  Tobago.  L.ASO 
also  claims  an  office  in  the  United  States. 
Since  the  creation  of  LASO,  the  Cas- 
tro regime's  subversive  activities  have 
speeded  up  dramatically.  In  November 
1966  LASO'.s  school  for  guerrilla  leaden, 
.saboteurs,  and  political  activists  for  the 
so-called  national  "liberation"  move- 
ments in  Latin  America  was  created  ID 
Havana. 
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At  the  same  time  Cuba  increased  her 
propaganda  broadcasts  to  Latin  America. 
In  what  was  described  as  the  beginning 
of  an  expansion  of  Cuba's  broadcasting 
facilities,  late  last  year  a  150,000-watt 
sundard  wave  transmitter  was  put  into 
operation  in  eastern  Cuba,  covering  a 
radius  of  about  2,000  miles.  In  1967, 
Cuban  radio's  total  power  reached  513,- 
000  watts.  As  of  April  1,  the  Castro  re- 
gime broadcasts  577  hours  30  minutes 
weekly  to  Latin  America,  Africa,  Medi- 
terranean area,  Europe.  United  States, 
a.id  Canada.  The  Havana  radio  has  pro- 
grams in  English,  French,  Portuguese, 
Spanish,  Arabic,  Creole — to  Haiti,  Guar- 
ani,  and  Quetchua.  These  incendiary  and 
bellicose  broadcasts,  directed  to  students, 
workers,  and  farmers,  exhort  Americans 
everywhere,  not  only  to  stage  protests 
and  street  demonstrations,  but  also,  as 
Havana  says,  "to  make  revolutions." 
that  is,  to  form  guerrilla  groups  in  the 
mountains  and  saboteur  groups  in  the 
cities. 

An  article  in  the  New  York  Times, 
July  15,  titled  "Pro-Red  Latin  Unit  in 
Havana  Seeking  Cooperation  in  United 
States,"  reads  as  follows : 

Miami,  July  15. — Tlie  Latin  American  Soli- 
darity Organization,  a  Havana-based  pro- 
Communist  group  that  is  promoting  guerrilla 
and  Insurrectional  activities,  has  recently 
begun  seeking  cooperation  in  the  United 
Slates  for  advancing  its  goals. 

Tne  organization,  founded  on  January  16, 
1966,  to  'unite,  coordinate  and  impel  the 
struggle  against  North  American  imperial- 
ism",  h.is  members  in  28  countries.  Besides 
delegations  In  20  other  Latin-American  na- 
tions. It  claims  members  In  Guadaloupe, 
Guyana,  French  Guiana,  Jamaica,  Marti- 
nique. Puerto  Rico,  Trinidad  and  Tobago, 
and  Surinam. 

The  Havana  radio's  daily  English-language 
broadcasts  for  the  last  fortnight  iiave  been 
stressing  coooeratlon  with  North  American 
'  anti-imperlalists  "  groups  and  saying  that 
tlie  org.inlz.itlon  had  "much  in  common  with 
Cs   workers  and  students." 

One  bro;^.dcist  reported  that  the  solidarity 
organization  had  already  pledged  its  support 
to  'he  •'Negro  liberation  movement  in  the 
United  States."  The  Havana  radio  added  that 
at  the  first  conference  of  the  organization, 
scheduled  to  begin  in  Havana  on  July  28, 
there  would  be  a  "demand  for  an  exchange 
of  views  between  the  antl-imperlallst  forces 
of  South  .America  and  North  America." 

It  further  .said  that  "noted  U.S.  pro- 
gressive fiKures"  had  expressed  support 
for  the  conference.  .Among  them  Is  listed 
P.^u:  M.  S'^veezy  and  Leo  Huberman,  edl- 
to.s  of  th-?  magazhie  Monthly  Review; 
Jolin  Gora.-.'^i,  of  New  York  University; 
and  William  W.  'Worthy,  a  newsman. 

Another  recent  broadcast  .said  that  the 
mam  item  on  the  agenda  for  the  organi- 
zation's meeting  would  be  to  "devise 
what  is  called  a  'global  strategy'  for  com- 
batting U.S.  imperialism."  It  continued: 

There  Is  the  same  awareness  of  the  need 
for  this  kind  of  global  strategy  in  the  United 
States,  particularly  among  the  Negro  people, 
as  seen  from  the  fact  that  they  make  the 
flRht  against  the  war  In  Vietnam  an  Integral 
part  of  their  own  struggle  against  racism. 

In  addition,  propaganda  activities 
from  Cuba  include  Cuban  publications 
and  magazines,  distributed  on  a  large 
scale,  by  the  U.N.  delegation  in  New 
York  Financial  and  military  assistance 
to  guerrilla  forces  operating  throughout 
Latin   America    has    been    greatly    in- 


creased, according  to  Fidel  Castro  in  a 
speech  delivered  in  Havana  on  March  13 
of  this  year. 

At  the  same  time,  insurgent  operations 
have  taken  place  for  the  first  time  in 
Bolivia,  a  country  that  appears  to  have 
been  chosen  by  Castro  and  his  missing 
comrade-in-arms,  Ernesto  Che  Guevara, 
as  the  next  victim  of  their  nefarious  ac- 
tions. Late  in  March,  the  Bolivian  Gov- 
ernment revealed  that  a  guerrilla  force 
was  active  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  coimtry.  With  proofs  at  its  disposal, 
the  Government  of  Bolivia  accused  the 
Cuban  Communist  regime  of  being  the 
instigator  of  the  insurgency.  Guerrilla 
activities  in  Bolivia  were  added  to  other 
armed  rebellions  financed  and  promoted 
by  Havana  in  Guatemala,  Colombia,  and 
■Venezuela. 

From  all  over  Latin  America  come  re- 
ports that  active  or  potential  leaders  have 
been  or  are  being  trained  in  Cuba  from 
where  they  receive  money,  arms,  and  po- 
litical direction.  A  sample  of  what  the 
Castro  regime's  activities  are,  was  the 
assassination  of  Dr.  Julio  Irribarren 
Borges,  the  brother  of  the  Venezuelan 
Foreign  Minister,  whose  bullet-ridden 
body  covered  with  Castroite  propaganda 
was  found  on  a  street  in  Caracas.  Havana 
promptly  claimed  the  credit  for  the  as- 
sassination. 

On  March  17,  a  "message"  from  the 
missing  Argentine-born  professional 
Communist  agitator  Ernesto  Guevara 
was  published  in  Havana.  It  urged  that 
guerrilla  activities  in  Latin  America  be 
increased  and  called  for  "more  Vietnams 
to  bleed  the  North  American  imperial- 
ism." This  thesis  of  creating  more  Viet- 
nams in  order  to  bleed  us  as  much  as 
possible  has  been  repeated  by  Cuban  offi- 
cial propaganda  since. 

On  April  19,  in  a  public  speech,  Fidel 
Castro  again  advocated  his  violent  policy 
for  Latin  America.  "The  only  solution  to 
the  present  situation  in  Latin  America 
is  revolution,"  the  Communist  dictator 
stated.  In  the  same  speech  Castro  re- 
ferred twice  to  Guevara  as  a  Cuban  army 
major,  thus  indicating  that  the  missing 
Communist  leader  participates  in  the 
execution  of  his  subversive  foreign  policy 
and,  consequently,  that  Cuba  is  respon- 
sible for  whatever  Guevara  does. 

Scarcely  a  week  later,  Bolivian  anti- 
guerrilla  forces  captured  Jules  Regis  De- 
bray,  a  French  Communist  and  a  close 
associate  of  Fidel  Castro,  who  had  been 
with  the  guerrillas.  In  an  interrogation, 
Debray  declared  that  in  March  he  had 
seen  Ernesto  Guevara  in  Bolivia  direct- 
ing the  operations  of  the  guerrilla  force. 
To  give  a  major  Impetus  to  armed  re- 
bellion and  subversive  activities  in  Latin 
America,  the  Castro  regime  has  convoked 
the  so-called  first  conference  of  the 
Latin  American  Solidarity  Organizations 
—LASO —  which  will  be  held  in  Havana 
between  July  31  and  August  10.  The  prin- 
cipal topics  on  the  agenda  of  the  confer- 
ence describe  perfectly  the  meeting's  sub- 
versive aims.  They  are:  first,  the  anti- 
imperialist  struggle  in  Latin  America; 
second,  several  methods  of  revolutionary 
struggle ;  armed  insurrection  in  the  proc- 
ess of  national  liberation  struggle  of 
Latin  America;  third,  common  policy  and 
action  against  imperialist  politico-mili- 
tary, economic,  and  ideological  penetra- 
tion in  Latin  America;  fourth,  the  solid- 


arity of  the  Latin  American  peoples  with 
the  national  liberation  struggles  else- 
where in  the  world;  fifth,  support  for  the 
Negro  people  in  the  United  States  in  their 
struggle  against  racial  segregation."  In 
coruiection  with  the  last  pxjint  of  the  Ha- 
vana conference's  agenda,  it  is  worthy  to 
note,  that  in  the  June  issue  of  the  Cuban 
magazine  Pensamianto  Critico,  devoted 
to  international  problems,  there  is  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Black  Power"  by  Stokely 
Carmichael. 

While  the  subversive  LASO  conference 
will  take  place  in  Havana,  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  will  debate 
charges  against  the  Castro  regime  which 
has  been  accused  by  the  Government  of 
Venezijela  of  having  carried  out  an  open 
intervention  in  that  coimtry's  internal 
affairs.  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
Chamber  should  express  its  fullest  sup- 
port not  only  for  the  Venezuelan  charges, 
but  also  for  the  meeting  of  American 
Foreign^  Ministers  which  will  take  place 
on  August  15. 

It  is  not  enough  to  continue  condemn- 
ing Cuba  for  subversive  acts.  She  has 
made  her  intention  and  role  in  this 
hemisphere  exceedingly  clear. 

We  must  meet  this  challenge  now,  by 
taking  effective  and  immediate  steps  to 
cut  off  the  flow  of  weapons,  money,  and 
personnel  from  Cuba,  or  accept  unend- 
ing guerrilla  activities  in  the  entire 
hemisphere,  including  the  United  States, 
which  can  lead  only  to  the  total  destruc- 
tion to  peace  and  security  of  this  and  all 
other  American  nations. 

We  must,  Mr.  Speaker,  take  more  con- 
certed action  against  Cuba  than  we  have 
heretofore,  and  I  urge  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  to  address  them- 
selves toward  finding  effective  solutions 
to  this  problem  which  plagues  our  se- 
curity in  ever  increasing  degrees  as  the 
Communists  grow  bolder  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  this  moryiing  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Carmichael  Ttirns  Up  in  Havana,  Cai-ls  for 

U.S.  Guerrilla  Warfare 

(By  Michael  Arkus) 

Havana,  July  25.— "Black  Power"  advocate 
Stokely  Carmichael  arrived  In  Cuba  today 
with  a  clarion  call  for  the  organization  of 
Negro  guerrilla  groups  In  United  States 
cities. 

It  was  believed  'vhat  Carmichael  did  not 
have  U.S,  Government  permission  for  his 
visit. 

He  arrived  by  air  from  Prague  as  an  ob- 
server to  the  Latin  American  Solidarity  Or- 
ganization's conference  of  revolutionary 
forces  in  Havana. 

It  was  expected  that  he  would  see  Premier 
Fidel  Castro  during  his  stay. 

Carmichael  was  welcomed  at  Havana  Air- 
port by  Capt.  Osmany  Clenfuegos,  president 
of  the  Cuban  Communist  Party's  Trl-Con- 
tlnental  Revolutionary  Organization. 

[Foreign  newsmen  were  not  allowed  to 
Interview  Carmichael  on  his  arrival  and  he 
was  whisked  away  In  a  limousine,  United 
Press  International  reported.] 

[Diplomatic  sources  said  they  thought 
Carmichael  was  taken  to  Santiago,  on  the 
eastern  end  of  the  island,  as  an  official  guest 
at  July  26  Holiday  ceremonies  there.  Castro's 
former  revolutionary  movement,  the  "26th 
of  July,"  took  its  name  from  the  1953  date 
when  he  led  a  band  of  rebel  youths  In  an 
attack  on  an  army  barracks  In  Santiago.] 

Shortly  before  Carmlchael's  arrival,  the 
Cuban    news    agency,    Prensa    Latlna,    pub- 
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lUhed  an  interview  with  him  in  London  in 
which  he  was  quoted  as  saylni? 

"In  Newark,  *e  ^re  .ipplylng  the  tactics 
of  guerrilla  warfare  We  -ire  prepanng  groups 
of  urban  guerrilKis  for  our  defense  in  the 
cities.  This  struggle  Is  not  going  to  he  a  mere 
street  meeting  It  is  going  to  be  a  struggle 
to  tbe  death." 

He  likened  the  racUl  disturbances  m  the 
U.S.  to  "real  rebellions"  and  said  the  Cub.m 
revolution  was  an  Inspiration  to  U  S.  Ne- 
groes. 

The  agency  quoted  Carmlchael  as  saying 
former  Cuban  revolutionary  leader  Che  Gue- 
vara, now  said  to  be  leading  guerrilla  war- 
fare somewhere  in  Latin  .\merlca.  was  cljser 
to  American  Negro  youth  than  anvone  else 

After  Carmlchael  left  London  yesterday, 
police  there  disclosed  that  they  were  prepar- 
ing a  report  on  his  ten-day  visit  to  Britain, 
to  be  submitted  to  the  minister  responsible 
for  internal  law  and  order— Home  Secretary 
Roy  Jenkins 


AMMUNITION  IN  THE  FIGHT  ON 
MISUSE   OF    DRUGS 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Kupferm.^nI 
Is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN  Mr  Speaker,  today 
I  am  Introducint!  le:,'islation  whicli  is  in- 
tended to  increase  the  Governments 
arsenal  of  weapor..s  needed  to  sustain  a 
successful  attack  on  our  Nation's  serious 
and  ever-present  problem  of  drug  abuse 
and  addiction. 

When  President  Johnson  signed  the 
drug  abuse  control  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Drug  and  CoortKetic  Act  in  1965. 
be  made  the  following  remarks: 

The  Drug  Abi;se  Control  Act  of  1965  is  de- 
Blgned  to  prevent  both  the  misuse  and  the 
Illicit  traffic  of  potentially  dangerous  drugs 
especially  the  sedatives  and  stimulants. 
which  are  so  lm{)ort<\nt  In  the  medicines 
which  we  use  today.  Unlike  narcotics,  some 
of  these  drugs  are  verv  easily  and  verv 
cheaply  manufactured.  Production  has  been 
rapidly  Increasing.  Some  of  that  production 
has  been  counterfeit.  But  more  important, 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  estimates 
that  at  least  one-half  the  annual  productlim 
of  certain  useful  drugs  is  being  diverted  to 
crlnUnal  traffic.  Enough  goof  balls  and  pep 
pills,  for  Instance,  are  being  m.mufactured 
this  year  to  provide  two  dozen  pills  to  every 
man.  woman  and  child  m  the  United  States. 
We  know  all  to<j  well  that  racketeers  In  this 
field  are  making  victims  of  many  of  our 
finest  young  people  ■ 

At  the  cons^re.ssional  hearings  in  1965. 
when  the  first  drug  abu-se  control  amend- 
ments were  under  con.sideration.  testi- 
mony showed  that  9  billion  barbiturate 
and  amphetamine  tablets  are  produced 
annually  in  th>'  United  States  It  wa.s 
estimated  at  the  hearings  that  over  50 
percent,  or  4'..  billion,  of  these  tablets 
are  di.stributed  through  illicit  channels. 
This  illegal  traffic  in  barbiturate  and 
amphetamine  druus  has  proven  very 
profitable  for  black  market  operations. 
Barbiturates  ;i:;ci  amphetamines  havintr 
a  retail  value  nf  appvo.ximately  only  S670 
sell  in  illicit  channels  for  amounts  In  ex- 
cess of  $250,000." 

Barbiturates  are  central  nervous  sys- 
tem   depressants    which    have    a    wide 


variety  of  medical  uses  when  a  hypnotic 
or  depre-ssant  effect  is  desired.  When 
taken  without  the  proper  medical  direc- 
tion these  drugs  act  aii  intoxicants.  The 
person  affected  later  becomes  drowsy  and 
confused,  unable  to  think  clearly.  He 
cannot  coordinate  his  mu.-^cular  action 
when  he  v.alks  or  stands,  and  sometimes 
reaches  the  point  of  collapse.  He  e.xperi- 
ences  tremors  of  his  hands,  lips,  and 
ton-;ue.  cannot  concentrate,  and  may  be- 
come inarticulate. 

It  is  similar  to  an  alcohol  reaction,"  in 
that  the  individual  who  consumes  bar- 
biturates U)  the  poir.t  of  intoxication  is 
a  menace  to  him.self  and  to  otiiers  Am- 
phetamines and  their  derivatives  are 
central  nervous  system  stimulants  When 
used  in  excessive  quantities  they  cau.se, 
among  other  things,  nervousness,  in.som- 
nia,  tremors,  irritability.  hyperten.slon. 
loss  of  weight,  and  in  some  cases  psycho- 
sis and  hallucinations 

The  Bureau  oi  Drug  Abuse  Control  has 
infonned  me  that  most  of  these  drugs, 
after  being  diverted  from  the  legal  chan- 
nels of  commerce,  enter  tiie  blaclc  mar- 
ket by  the  following  methods; 

First.  Theft  by  employees  of  manu- 
facturers of  wholesalers. 

Second  Hijackint;  of  trucks  with  drug 
cargoes  and  loadmt;  dock  thefts  from 
common  carriers. 

Third  Illicit  buyers  operating  under 
fal.se  preten-ses  to  induce  legitimate  man- 
ufacturers and  wliolesalers  to  sell  to 
them. 

Fourth.    Burglaries   and    larcenies   of 

any  of  the  above  establishments,  as  well 

as  from  retail  pharmacies  and  hospitals 

Fifth    The  counttrfeiting  of  drugs  of 

reputable,  licen.sed  drug  firms 

The  purpose  of  the  Drug  .Abu.se  Control 
Amendments  of  1965  was  to  put  the.se 
drug.s — and  others  w  hich  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  felt  were  susceptible  to 
abuse — under  an  umbrella  of  Federal 
regulation. 

Mv  bill  has  a  twofold  purpose-  first,  it 
will  amend  the  Drug  Abuse  Control 
Amendments  of  1965  by  making  It  a  fel- 
ony instead  of  a  misdemeanor  for  ille- 
gally manufacturing  or  .selling  these 
drugs:  and,  second,  it  will  provide  that 
everv-  person  engaged  in  manufacturing, 
compounding,  processing,  selling,  deliv- 
ering, or  otherwi.sc  disposing  of  any  de- 
pressant druus  shall,  at  the  direction  of 
the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abu.se  Control,  keep 
segregated  records  of  tran.sactions  deal- 
ing with  such  drugs 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  misuse  of  barbitu- 
rates, tranquilizers,  and  amphetamines 
which  are  diverted  from  legal  channels 
of  commerce  present  different  problems 
according  to  the  .segment  of  the  popu- 
lation affected  and  the  variety  of  conse- 
quences attendant  on  such  misuse:  juve- 
niles may  injure  their  health,  engage  in 
antisocial  or  immoral  acts,  or  may  be- 
come poisoned  or  addicted:  both  juve- 
niles and  adults  may  have  auto  accidents 
as  a  result  of  takin'.i  .sedatives,  tranquil- 
izers, or  stimulants;  adults  may  become 


poisoned  or  suffer  near  death  from 
overdo.se  of  these  drugs,  particularly  bar- 
biturates 

A  study  prepared  by  the  health  depart- 
ment of  New  York  City  revealed  that  in 
the  period  between  1957-63  there  were 
3,469  cases  ot  barbiturate  poisoning  in 
New  York  City  Of  this  total.  1,165  cases 
were  fatal  and  listed  as  suicides  or  deaths 
due  to  undertermmed  causes.  The  rest, 
nonfatal,  uicluded  4.179  attempted  sui- 
cides, 744  accidental  poisonings,  and 
2,351  poLsonings  due  to  undetermined 
circumstances  ' 

The  grave  situation  of  crime  rings 
counterfeiting  drugs  increases  the  dan- 
gers resulting  from  their  abase.  During 
1964.  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Phar- 
macy found  131  different  samples  of 
spurious  drugs,  A  New  York  Times  report 
in  1964  on  fake  Dexidnne  quoted  a  drug 
company  executive  as  saying: 

The  industry  Is  bedeviled  constantly  by 
counterfeit  drugs  whose  annual  sales  amoum 
to  between  50  and  100  million  dollars,' 

Tlie  FD.A  s  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Drug  Abu.se.  John  Fmlator,  estimates 
that  the  dollar  value  of  counterfeit  drugs 
.sold  annually  far  exceeds  $25  million 

These  drug  cour.terfeiting  operatioiu- 
by  their  very  nature  are  "hit  and  rd:. 
types,"  Tho.se  engaged  in  the.se  opera- 
tions are  not  interested  in  the  full-tiir.e 
legitimate  manufacture  of  drugs  A  large 
batch  or  two  of  expensive  drugs  are 
made,  distributed  through  illicit  cha:i- 
nels.  and  as  soon  as  the  producers  get  t!.e 
ca.sh  proceeds  they  "fold  up."  Invariably 
they  are  not  licen.sed  or  registered  by  any 
Federal,  State,  or  local  government  agen- 
cy. Consequently,  their  plants  or  clan- 
destine laboratories  are  not  inspected 
Hygienic  conditions  are  rarely  estab- 
lished and  quality  control  is  largely  non- 
existent. The  quantity  of  counterfei: 
drugs  presently  on  the  market  is  impossi- 
ble to  ascertain.  But  no  matter  how  small 
the  amount,  the  possibility  of  con.sumer5 
buying  antibiotics  only  75  percent  po:er.: 
to  combat  an  inf.mfs  fulmating  infec- 
tion should  provide  us  with  the  stimul'os 
for  making  the  necessary  changes  in  the 
law  to  insure  that  no  person  will  ever  be 
put  in  such  peril.  One  tablet  may  mean 
the  difference  between  life  and  death 
Yet,  under  our  present  law.  the  person 
violating  parts  of  section  301  of  the  Fed- 
eral Drusi  ar.d  Co.smetic  Act  is  guilty  o. 
a  mere  misdemeanor.  The  FDA  info.-ms 
me  that  all  too  frequently  the  defer;dant 
is  given  a  suspended  .sentence  if  it  i.^  h- 
first  offense, 

Mr.  Speaker,  health  is  big  business,  and 
wherever  laree  amounts  of  money  ca:'. 
be  made.  on;anized  crime  moves  in,  Mar- 
garet Kreig.  author  of  -Black  Market 
Medicine,"  "  testified  before  the  Leeal  and 
Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations that — 

Because  of  the  virtual  immunity  of  bla^ 
marke'eering  In  medications  with  mlUWM 
of  potential  Innocent  customers,  the  ^1*'^*  " 
moving  m.  Preparations  of  underworld  ongu! 


>  July  15,  1965.  Public  Law  89-74. 

"See.  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  89th 
Congresa.  First  Session,  on  H-R.  2  Serial  N  ' 
89-1,  p.  1. 


■lOn  May  3,  1967,  Joined  by  21  of  my  Col- 
le.Tgues  I  Introduced  the  -Alcoholism  Care 
and  Control  Act  of  1967".  My  statement.s  In 
conne'-tton  therewith  will  be  found  In  the 
Congressional  Record  of  May  3,  1967,  page 
11607. 


•  A  report  dated  by  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Health.  New  York  Academy  of  MedlclM- 
reprinted  'nipra  note  1,  at  57. 

•The   S:-u-   York   Times.  August  29,  P-  " 

Col   6,  ,^     ,,^ 

•Krele.  BJack  Market  Medicine,  Prentict- 

Hall,  1967. 
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tiave  been  found  In  druggists'  stocks  of  tran- 
quiluers,  sedatives,  stimulants,  hormones, 
bl>>oti  pressure-depressants,  antibiotics. 
diuretics,  asthma  remedies,  weight  reducers, 
arthrtus  drugs,  and  so  on.  The  dosage  forms 
range  irom  liquid  injectibles.  such  as  Vita- 
min B12.  to  tiny  thyroid  tablets. 

I  fear  that  Margaret  Kreig's  observa- 
tions are  correct.  Mr.  George  P.  Larrick, 
Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  has 
stated  that  organized  crime  rings  are  ac- 
uvely  bootlegging  these  drugs  through- 
jut  the  country  in  operations  dealing 
•Aiih  millions  of  tablets  and  capsules.' 
Ors.-inv.ed  cnme  rings  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  distort  the  use  of  needed  medi- 
cations by  turning  them  into  addiction 
traps  for  young  people  or  by  distributing 
noneffective  drug  combinations  dis- 
guised in  legitimate  packages.  They  must 
be  stopped  now.  Inasmuch  a.;  the  penalty 
for  such  activities  is  a  misdemeanor,  the 
defendant  usually  Pets  off  with  a  sus- 
pended .-sentence,  and  the  crime  syndi- 
cate merely  places  another  "frontman" 
into  the  operation  and  continues  to  oper- 
ate the  business  as  usual  w-ithout  any 
fear  of  severe  criminal  punishment. 

An  example  of  such  a  situation  was  re- 
ported by  the  California  authorities  on 
January  5,  1965.  Acting  on  an  anonymous 
call  and  subsequent  surveillance,  they 
raided  a  converted  grocery  store  in 
Berkeley.  Tlic  autiiorities  found  a  rather 
elaborate  laboratory  and  a  number  of 
chemicals  used  in  the  synthesis  of  am- 
;)hetamine  powder.  The  lone  occupant  of 
the  premises  was  arrested;  the  legal 
owner  was  never  found." 

My  bill,  by  providing  harsher  penalties, 
would  help  to  eliminate  this  type  of  ille- 
gal operation.  The  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse 
Control,  in  response  to  my  inquiry  as  to 
whether  raising  the  first  offense  from 
misdemeanor  to  felony  status  would  help 
reduce  the  traffic  in  these  drugs,  replied, 
•'We  would  warmly  endorse  legislation  to 
that  end."' 

However,  as  we  have  learned  from  the 
prohibition  era.  strict  penalties  alone  will 
not  serve  as  instruments  to  deter  pros- 
pective violators.  For  this  reason,  my  bill 
also  provides  that  the  companies  that 
are  required  to  keep  records  for  FDA  in- 
spection do  so  using  a  system  separate 
from  their  usual  bookkeeping  methods. 

The  recordkeeping  and  inspection  pro- 
visions of  the  1965  amendment  are  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  Federal  reg- 
ulatory attack  on  drug  abuse.  The  rec- 
ords are  intended  to  be  used  by  the  FDA 
to  help  furnish  information  regarding 
the  extent  of  the  dangerous  drug  prob- 
lem: for  example,  the  point  in  the  chain 
of  distribution  where  diversions  of  drugs 
occur.  However,  the  number  of  com-  ^ 
panies  and  the  mass  of  records  v.'hich  the 
PDA  must  inspect  are  too  numerous  to  be 
reviewed  in  a  manner  which  would  carry 
out  the  original  intent  of  the  provision. 
The  FDA  has  reported  that  it  once  took 
Its  inspectors  250  man-hours  to  check 
the  records  of  a  small  firm  in  New  York, 
having  an  annual  gross  volume  of  only 
5250,000    in    depressant    and    stim-dlant 

"  Supra  note  1,  at  22. 

'Supra  note  1,  at  341. 

•Letter  dated  June  15.  1967.  from  Jack 
Bologna.  Assistant  to  the  Director.  Bureau 
of  Drug  Abuse  Control. 


drugs.  This  was  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  firm's  total  gross  volume. 

There  are  approximately  6,000  firms 
including  1,000  manufacturers  and  2,400 
wholesalers,  which  are  required  to  regis- 
ter and  keep  records  under  the  amend- 
ments. In  addition,  there  are  about  73.000 
other  establishments  that  are  required 
to  maintain  records  but  are  not  required 
to  register.  Among  this  group  are  54,000 
pharmacies,  9,000  hospitals  and  clinics, 
8,000  dispensing  practitioners,  and  some 
2,000  research  facilities.'"  It  is  obvious 
that  a  productive  inspection  of  these 
records  becomes  impractical  under  the 
1965  amendment  provision,  section 
511<d)(l).  The  pertinent  part  of  the 
provision  states : 

No  separate  records,  nor  set  form  or  forms 
for  Hny  of  the  foregoing  (of  manufacture, 
receipt  and  disposition),  shall  be  required 
as  long  as  records  containing  the  required 
information  are. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  o|  Jus- 
tice, after  reviev/ing  the  effectiveness  of 
this  provision,  stated  that  they  did  not 
believe  that  a  proper  and  productive 
audit  of  such  a  mass  of  records  is  pos- 
sible under  the  1965  provision.  The  Com- 
mission recommended  that  section  511 
(d)(1)  be  amended  to  require  that  rec- 
ords be  segregated  or  kept  in  some  other 
manner  that  would  enable  them  to  be 
promptly  identified  and  inspected."  In 
my  bill  I  have  provided  for  repeal  of  the 
above  quoted  portion  of  section  511(d) 
( 1) .  This  would  permit  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  re- 
quire segregated  records  as  the  Commis- 
sion recommended. 

In  the  89th  Congress,  as  part  of  my  at- 
tack on  drug  abuse,  I  introduced  four 
pieces  of  narcotic  legislation:  H.R. 
13762,  H.R.  13765,  H.R.  13763  and  H.R. 
13764.  See  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 112,  part  5,  page  6165."  This  legisla- 
tion would: 

Authorize  pretrial  civil  commitment,  in 
lieu  of  criminal  prosecution,  for  medical 
treatment  and  probationary  aftercare  of 
those  charged  with  narcotics  offenses.  Tlie 
option  for  civil  commitments,  however, 
would  not  be  offered  to  those  who  sell  drugs 
for  resale— H.R.  13762. 

Authorize  the  appropriation  of  $15  million 
for  grants  to  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments to  construct  and  operate  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  facilities  for  drug  abus- 
ers—H.R.  13763. 

Establish  a  Federal-State  two-thirds,  one- 
third  matching  grant  program  to  provide 
support  for  State  and  local  programs  aimed 
at  rehabilitation  of  the  addict — H.R.  13764. 
Modify  the  now-mandatory  prison  sen- 
tena»»  imposed  on  addicts  to  permit  Federal 
courts  greater  discretion  In  the  employment 
of  probation  and  sentence  suspension  and 
,  program  of  parole.  Key  provision — to  end 
the  existing  5-year  minimum  sentence  im- 
posed upon  narcotics  addicts,  while  man- 
datory sentence  for  narcotics  sellers  would 
remain  unchanged — HJl.  13765. 

On  May  31,  1966, 1  was  pleased  to  sup- 
port the  Narcotic  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1966.  Today  I  present  to  this  body  a  drug 


abuse  problem,  just  as  serious  as  the 
one  we  wrestled  with  in  the  Narcotic  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1966.  These  drugs  are 
fast  replacing  the  use  of  the  "hard"  nar- 
cotics such  as  opium,  heroin,  and  co- 
caine. 

Almost  2' 2  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  passage  of  the  drug  abuse  amend- 
ments. The  time  has  come  for  this  body 
to  carefully  review  all  of  its  provisions 
and  make  the  changes  necessary  to  arm 
the  Federal  Drug  Administration  with 
the  ammunition  needed  for  its  fight 
against  misuse  of  drugs.  My  bill,  I  be- 
lieve, is  a  step  in  that  direction. 


10  The  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Justice. 
Task  Force  Report;  Narcotics  and  Drug 
Abuse,  p.  10. 

"  IXnd. 

"Portions  of  these  proposals  are  now  In 
the  law.  26  U.S.C.  4731,  1966. 


CARL  SANDBURG— A  FEW  REMARKS 
BY  A   MAN  WHO  KNEW   HIM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  LMr.  Schwengel]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
last  few  days  Americans  and  literary 
friends  from  all  over  the  world  have 
mourned  the  passing  of  one  of  the 
grandest  and  noblest  figures  in  America. 
Writers,  authors,  publishers,  clergymen, 
statesmen,  and  people  from  all  walks  of 
life  have  expressed  remorse  and  regret 
at  the  announcement  of  the  passing  of 
Carl  Sandburg. 

The  death  of  Carl  Sandburg  is  a  lit- 
erary and  a  national  calamity.  Even 
though  he  lived  to  be  89  and  left  us 
with  a  massive  contribution  that  will 
live  forever,  the  gap  in  his  passing  puts 
the  whole  world  in  deep  mourning.  What 
we  lost  in  this  fabulous  poet,  historian. 
and  biographer,  is  some  of  the  most 
precious  sounds  in  the  voice  of  America. 
And  this  cannot  be  retrieved  except  in 
the  volumes  of  his  immense  literary 
achievements,  which  is  now  a  vital  part 
of  the  tradition  of  om-  country  on  the 
most  exalted  plane. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  cherished  and 
one  of  the  proudest  fragments  of  my 
own  life  that,  on  occasion,  I  can  claim 
to  have  been  closely  and  personally  asso- 
ciated with  Carl  Sandburg  on  joint  en- 
deavors focused  right  here  in  the  Capitol 
of  the  United  States.  And.  I  hope  you 
will  forgive  me  for  this  personal  note- 
may  I  add  an  encomium  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  in  making 
itself  and  these  environs  the  occasion 
for  great  utterances  from  this  remark- 
able master  of  the  most  rugged  aspects 
of  the  American  language.  For  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  on  my  humble 
initiative,  invited  him  to  these  sacred 
and  historic  halls  of  commemorate 
events  in  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
For  right  here  and  from  this  podium 
in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Carl  Sandburg  spoke  to  us,  to  the 
Nation,  and  to  the  whole  world.  It  was 
an  address  before  a  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress held  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  House  Joint  Resolution  648,  85th 
Congress,  commemorating  the  150th  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. The  Sandburg  eloquence  of  that 
hour  left  an  indelible  impression  on  me 
personally  and,  I  am  sure,  on  the  de- 
voutly attentive  Members  of  this  House 
and  the  Senate  and  their  guests.  It  was 
on  this  occasion,  also,  that  the  distin- 
guished actor,  Fredric  March  read  the 
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Gettysburg  Address  as  one  part  of  the 
day's  ceremonies. 
Not  often — 

Said  Carl  Sandburg  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln that  day — 

not  otten  In  the  story  of  mankind  does  a 
man  arrtve  on  earth  who  la  both  steel  and 
velvet,  who  is  as  hard  as  rock  and  soft  as 
drifting  fog.  who  holds  In  his  heart  and 
mind  the  paradox  of  terrible  storm  and  peace 
unspeakable  and  perfect. 

I  am  afraid  I  am  myself  not  a  poet,  I 
am  only  a  religious  and  perhaps  a  rather 
simple  devotee  of  the  kind  of  American 
poetry  Carl  Sandburg  wrote.  And  this 
line  is  poetry  for  my  sense  of  apprecia- 
tion in  the  noblest  expression  of  that 
subtle  art.  I  carry  here  in  my  wallet,  for 
quotation  again  and  again  and  still 
again,  the  lines  I  treasure  most  from 
thftt  address,  and  this  is  for  me  the  most 
eloquent,  the  most  succinct,  the  most  im- 
peccably superb  and  meaningful  of  them 
all.  For  that  speech,  forevt-r  recorded 
March  9.  1961,  in  a  hard-cover  report  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Arrangements — 
of  which  I  happened  to  be  chairman — 
stands  high — if  not  nearly  highest — as  a 
classic  of  classics  in  the  long  catalog  of 
Carl  Sandburg  s  work.s 

In  fact  for  me,  as  I  got  to  know  him. 
there  were  sensitive  overtones  m  those 
words — "both  stee'  and  velvet" — which. 
it  seems  to  me  apply  as  much  to  Carl 
Sandburg  himself  as  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. For  how  better  describe  Sandburgs 
poetry  than  to  say  its  ingredients  con- 
tain both  the  tou8hne.ss  of  steel  and  the 
gentleness  of  velvet  Here  was  an  im- 
mortal alloy  of  words  that  helped  to 
bring  closer  to  the  heart  and  mind  of 
mankind  everywhere — in  India,  in  China, 
in  Russia,  in  Europe,  the  Near  East — 
the  greatest  of  our  ureat  Americans 

I  hope  the  ablest  of  our  academic 
American  critics  will  agree  with  me  that 
just  as  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  most 
American  of  Americans,  so  Carl  Sand- 
burg was  the  most  American  of  all  our 
American  poets,  along,  perhaps,  with 
Walt  Whitman. 

He  had  a  liaison  of  the  soul  with  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

Again,  for  me  his  slx-volimie  master- 
piece— the  biography  of  Lincoln— won 
not  only  the  Pulitzer  Prize,  but  also  the 
very  heart  and  .soul  of  America.  This 
enormously  skillful,  diligently  mastered, 
powerfully  moving  tour  de  force,  was,  I 
Insist,  not  a  eulogy  as  such:  It  was  at 
once  history  in  the  most  authentic  sense, 
scholarly  and  probing:  it  was  biography 
that  one  can  read  with  the  ea.se  of  a 
newspaper  column,  and,  above  all.  it  was 
an  appreciation  of  the  noblest  and  the 
greatest  life  in  the  history  of  American 
biography,  done  in  the  intellectual  en- 
vironment of  the  utterest  integrity. 

Much  more  than  a  work  of  pedagogic 
scholarship  it  is  a  breakthrough  in  the 
patterns  of  biographical  writing  and 
creates  a  new  and  magnificent  stand- 
ard In  this  pha.se  of  the  literary  art. 
What  made  this  excellence  possible  was 
the  imlque  partnership  of  renown  be- 
tween two  of  the  greatest  men — each  in 
his  own  sphere — produced  on  American 
soli:  the  statesman  and  the  poet.  And  It 
set  for  all  time.  In  a  state  of  permanent 
beauty  and  decency,  the  much  maligned 
Image  of  America. 


Our  country  as  long  as  It  lives  will  hold 
highest  the  memory  of  the  greatest  Pres- 
ident and  its  greatest  poet,  for  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  think  of  the  one  with- 
out thinking  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  remember  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1959.  when  the  Congress  met  in 
joint  session  lo  hear  this  private  citizen 
speak  for  all  of  us  so  eloquently  in  his 
tribute  to  Lincoln.  You  will  remember 
the  report  to  Congress  authorized  and 
published  on  the  ceremonies  to  com- 
memorate the  iDOth  anniversary  of  Lin- 
coln's birthday.  This  report  revealed, 
that  every  newspaper  in  America,  car- 
ried the  story  of  that  memorable  day 
and  with  It  the  remarks  of  Sandburg. 
The  report  al.--o  reminds  us  that  this  oc- 
casion was  noted  worldwide.  In  most 
cases,  the  publication  had  their  own 
comments.  The  television  and  radio  pre- 
sented the  program  live  and.  then,  on 
request  replayed  it  many,  many  times  all 
over  America. 

Typical  and,  yet.  one  of  the  be.st  com- 
ments made  by  Max  Freedman  in  the 
Manchester  Gua:dian  on  February  19. 
1959,  wrote  under  the  title  "Congress 
"Weeps  for  Lincoln." 

with  proud  thanksgiving  and  noble  grief 
the  Nation  today  honored  Us  martyred  Pres- 
ident. AU  over  the  United  States  there  were 
cerenior.les  to  mark  the  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birth;  but  the  su- 
preme tribute  was  reserved  for  the  Halls  of 
Congress,  where  he  once  served  and  whose 
cnticism  so  often  fell  like  a  scourge  upon 
him  m  the  agony  of  the  Civil  War. 

Never  in  livinj?  memory  has  there  been 
an  occasion  in  Washington  comparable 
to  thi.'^.  r,o  moving  In  its  contrasts,  so 
memorable  in  its  appeal,  so  majestic  In 
Its  inspiration.  The  discords  and  deb.\te 
which  janele  through  Congress  were  for- 
cTOtten  as  the  soul  of  America  stood  re- 
vealed for  all  the  world  to  see. 

A  nation  may  be  judt-ed  by  its  heroes: 
and  no  small  people  could  have  nurtured 
Lincoln  or  honored  him  in  this  matchless 
national  tribute.  Unfonzettable  were  the 
contrasts.  The  scene  was  the  sreat 
Chamber  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives, to  which  had  t)cen  invited  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate?  for  a  joint  session  of 
Con.:ress 

As  the  Senators  came  in  It  was  impos- 
sible to  fort;et  that  earlier  scene,  so  heart- 
shakins?  In  the  intensity  of  its  pathos, 
when  the  southern  Senators  on  the  eve 
of  the  Civil  War  bade  a  solmen  valedic- 
tory to  Congress  and  departed  for  their 
homes   and  States  to  stand  with  their 
neighbors  in  armed  defense  of  the  South. 
Directly  in  front  of  the  Speaker's  plat- 
form were  seated  Chief  Justice  Warren 
and   the   A.-sociato  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  all  in  their  black  robes,  and 
visibly    Impres.sed    by   their   ovation   by 
Congress  and  the  still  more  eager  wel- 
come extended  by  th"  crowded  galleries. 
In   everyone's   mind   was   the   Court's 
work  in  complctin;^  the  liberation  of  the 
Negro  so  nobly  begun  by  Lincoln  as  an 
act  of  military  necessity  but  graced  with 
a  virtue  that  the  years  have  widened  and 
enriched    Lincoln  wanted  the  Ne^ro  to 
come  into  his  Inheritance  of  freedom:  he 
wanted  him  to  vote :  he  wanted  him  to  be 
fully  educated:  and  he  hoped  the  start  In 
these  tasks  of  freedom  would  be  quickly 
made  with  the  ablest  and  most  Intelli- 
gent Negroes. 


These  old  dreams  are  now  woven  Into 
the  fabric  of  freedom — and  are  en- 
tangled, too,  in  the  knotted  cords  of  race 
hatred.  But  today  there  was  a  truce  In 
the  ancient  quarrel  as  the  spirit  of  Lin- 
coln made  a  sanctuary  out  of  Congress. 
In  little  things  as  in  great,  the  chivalry 
of  idealism  flashed  Its  message. 

But  the  greatest  tribute  of  all  was  In 
seeing  the  emotion  of  Congress  as  tears 
stood  In  the  eyes  of  many  Senators  and 
Congressmen,  They  listened  with  pro- 
found emotion  to  Mr.  Fredric  March  read 
the  Gettysburg  Address  and  gave  three 
separate  ovations  to  the  cadenced,  pas- 
sionate eulogy  of  Lincoln  spoken  by  Carl 
Sandburg,  the  poet-biographer. 

Mr.    Sandburg    patted    Mr.    March's 
hand   in   encouragement   as   the   actcr 
arose  to  read  the  famous  speech. 
Not  often  in  the  story  of  mankind- 
Mr.  Sandburg  quietly  began — 
Does   a  man   arrive   on   earth   who  Is  l)oth 
.steel  and  velvet,  who  Is  as  hard  as  rock  and 
soft  as  drifting  fog.  who  holds  In  his  heart 
and  mind  the  paradox  of  terrible  storm  and 
peace   unspeakable  and   pcrfi^ct. 

In   the    time   of   April   lilacs   In   the  year 
1865— 

Came  Mr.  Sandburg's  deep  voice— 
The  casket  with  Lincoln's  body  was  car- 
ried north  and  west  a  thousand  miles;  and 
the  American  people  wept  as  never  before— 
bells  Bobbed,  cities  wore  crepe,  people  stood 
In  tears  and  with  hats  off  as  the  railroad 
burial  car  paused  in  the  leading  cities  ol 
seven  States,  ending  Us  Journey  at  Spring- 
lield,  111  .  the  hometown. 

Mr.  Sandburg  recalled  that  during  the 
4  years  in  which  Liiicoln  was  President 
"he  at  times,  especially  in  the  first  3 
month.s.  took  to  himself  the  powers  of  a 
dictator.'  When  Lincoln  came  to  Gettys- 
burg he  spoke  not  of  the  brave  Union 
men  but  simply  of  the  "brave  men,  li\'ing 
and  dead,  who  stru^t^led  here."  Did  he 
have  a  pui-pose  in  omittiii':;  the  word, 
'Union'".'  No  one  knew  for  sm'e.  b-at  per- 
haps Lmcoln  was  thinking  of  the  Ken- 
tucky father  whose  two  .sons  died  in  bat- 
tle, one  in  Union  blue,  the  other  in  Con- 
federate gray,  the  father  Inscribing  on 
the  stone  over  the  double  grave,  "God 
knows  which  was  right." 

Now  Mr.  Sandbm-g  concluded: 

The  people  of  many  other  countries  toot 
Lincoln  for  their  own  because  "he  belongs 
to  them."  Lincoln  stood  for  decency,  hones: 
dealing,  plain  talk,  and  funny  stories.  HU 
most  enduring  memorial  was  "In  the  hearti 
of  lovers  of  liberty,  m^n  and  women  who 
understand  that  wherever  there  Is  freedom 
there  have  been  these  who  fought  and  sacri- 
ficed for  It." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  applause  went  on 
until  it  seemed  as  if  it  never  would  end 
Several  JustiO's  of  the  Supreme  Court 
cleared  their  eyes  of  tears:  so  did  Sena- 
tor Lyndon  Johnson  and  Senator  Dirk- 
sen,  the  two  party  leaders  of  tha  Senate. 
Finally  Mr.  Sandbury  and  Mr.  March 
left  the  Hall,  stopping,  appropriately 
enough,  to  salute  the  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  to  shake  hands  for 
an  instant  with  Clilcf  Justice  Warren, 
who  symbolizes  the  victory  of  law  for 
which  Lincoln,  even  in  the  heat  of  bat- 
tle, prayed  and  worked. 

Another  great  author,  Edwin  Mark- 
ham,  wrote  some  lines  about  Lincoln 
that  apply  as  well  to  this  eloquent  blo«- 
rapher.  They  read : 
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Here  was  a  man  to  hold  against  the  world, 
a  man  to  match  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 

GENERAL   LEAVE   TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  all  Members  may  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  pay  their 
tributes  to  Carl  Sandburg. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Carl 
Sandburg  was  poet,  historian,  novelist, 
and  troubadour — but  transcending  all  of 
these  professions,  he  was  the  palpable 
expression  of  an  ideal — he  embodied 
America's  faith  in  the  common  man,  In 
the  dignity  of  the  individual. 

When  he  died,  at  the  age  of  89,  he  was 
almost  half  as  old  as  the  Republic  to 
which  his  parents  had  emigrated.  He 
earned  his  living,  at  various  times  in  his 
life,  as  milkman,  barbershop  porter, 
sceneshifter,  truck  handler,  dishwasher, 
har\est  hand,  and  railroad  construction 
worker.  He  served  in  Puerto  Rico  in  the 
Spanish-American  War.  having  enlisted 
in  the  Sixth  Illinois  'Volunteers.  Upon  his 
return  he  entered  college  and  became 
editor  of  the  college  newspaper,  captain 
of  the  basketball  team,  and  janitor  of 
the  gymnasium.  After  leaving  college,  he 
v:sis  salesman,  advertising  manager,  and 
newspaperman.  He  was  one  of  those  rare 
individuals  who  cherished  all  seasons 
and  who  sought  the  tinith  in  all  things. 
"I  don't  have  an  opinion  that  stays  •with 
me  from  time  to  time.  It's  always  a  flux 
of  opinion  and  feeling  of  outlook,  from 
month  to  month."  "It  annoys  me  to  die," 
he  once  wrote.  "I  should  like  to  see  what 
follows." 

Cari  Sandburg  is  dead.  But  his  fierce, 
rugged  cadences,  which  owed  so  much 
to  the  rough  verse  of  'Whitm.an.  are  a 
part  of  the  American  heritage.  He  loved 
the  broad  flat  prairies  of  his  native  Illi- 
nois, and  the  harsh  brawl  of  Chicago — 
"hog  butcher  for  the  world."  He  loved 
simplicity — the  company  of  children,  the 
honesty  of  labor.  His  mammoth  six-vol- 
ume biography  of  Lincoln,  lauds  the 
simplicity  of  a  man  whose  will  was  of 
Iron— a  man  of  whom  Sandburg,  stand- 
ing before  Congress  in  1959.  paid  a 
tribute  which  could  well  be  his  own 
epitaph : 

Not  often  In  the  story  of  mankind  does  a 
man  arrive  on  earth  who  Is  both,  steel  and 
velvet,  who  is  hard  as  rock  and  soft  as  drift- 
ing fog,  who  holds  in  his  heart  and  mind  the 
paradox  of  terrible  storm  and  peace  unspeak- 
able and  perfect. 

Carl  Sandburg  was  far  more  than  a 
gentle  patriarch.  His  fierce  indignation 
at  social  Injustice  motivated  his  work  in 
the  thirties  as  a  labor  organizer  and  so- 
cial reformer.  He  saw  firsthand — and 
never  forgot — the  human  misery  which 
Industrial  growth  can  so  callously  spawn, 
and  he  devoted  the  better  part  of  his 
middle  years  to  the  cause  of  justice  and 
humanity. 

But  most  of  all  he  loved  America.  In 
ansT^'er  to  his  own  question — "What  is 
the  greatest  single  result  from  our  Civil 
War  related  to  the  present  hour  of  fate 
and  history?"— Carl  Sandburg  replied: 

It  could  be  that  the  answer  is  we  are  a 
united,  powerful  nation  and  our  power  rests 
chiefly  on  our  unity.  Our  nation  of  unbreak- 
able United  States  is  the  foremost  powerful 


contender  for  freedom  for  aU  men  the  world 
over. 

Carl  Sandburg's  charm  and  his  great- 
ness captivated  audiences  of  all  kinds.  He 
could  move  stem  political  assemblies, 
even  as  he  could  capture  the  hearts  of 
an  outdoor  crowd  carelessly  gathered  on 
a  warm  simimer  night.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  bladcsButh,  but  he  came  to  know 
Presidents  anil  statesmen,  and  the  King 
of  Sweden,  his  ancestral  land.  But  he 
never  repudiated  his  origins,  nor  wanted 
to. 

I  was  bom  on  the  prairie  and  the  milk  of 
Its  wheat,  the  red  of  Its  clover,  the  eyes  of  Ita 
women  gave  me  a  song  and  slogan — 

He  wrote  in  a  poem  called  "Prairie." 
He  could  also  sing  of  "Smoke  and  Steel," 
and  his  pride  in  the  big  city: 
Smoke  of  the  finished  steel,  chilled  and  blue. 
By  the  oath  of  work  they  swear:   "I  know 
you." 

His  legacy  is  one  of  hope  for  the  hu- 
man race.  He  expressed  pride  in  being, 
and  humility  in  creating.  His  life  was 
a  testament  to  the  tough  virtues  that 
made  this  country  great,  and  to  the  dur- 
ability of  the  human  race: 
Man  is  a  long  time  coming. 
Man  will  yet  win. 

Brother  may  yet  line  up  with  brother : 
This  old  anvil  laughs  at  many  broken  ham- 
mers. 
There  are  men  who  can't  be  bought. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  truly  great  Americans  is  no 
longer  with  us,  and  we  are  much  the 
poorer  for  it. 

Carl  Sandburg  was  more  than  a  poet, 
although  he  was  satisfied  to  bear  that 
title.  Mr.  Sandburg  was  a  minstrel,  a 
bard,  folk  singer,  a  teller  of  tales  uniquely 
American,  and  one  of  the  greatest  biog- 
raphers of  that  great  American  Presi- 
dent. Abraham  Lincohi. 

Mr.  Sandburg,  who  sang  the  glories  of 
industrial  and  prairie  America  in  verse 
and  prose,  was  himself  a  slice  of  Ameri- 
cana. He  was  easily  the  most  national 
American  poet  since  Walt  Whitman. 

It  took  a  poet  with  Sandburg's  soul 
to  sense  beauty  in  the  harsh  skyline  of 
industrial  America,  the  smoke  funnel- 
Ing  from  its  steel  mills  and  ihe  sounds 
and  smells  emanating  from  Chicago's 
stockyards.  It  took  Sandburg  with  his 
special  feel  for  raw  beauty  and  love  of 
a  lusty  and  growing  America  to  translate 
these  sights  and  sounds  into  the  lan- 
guage of  midwestern  music. 

Mr.  Sandburg  drew  his  greatness  as  a 
writer  from  his  love  for  people  and  his 
love  for  the  glorious  land  that  is  Amer- 
ica It  was  because  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
a  man  "of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people"  that  Carl  Sandburg  la- 
bored so  devotedly  for  30  years  to  produce 
his  monimiental  Pulitzer  Prlze-wlrming 
biography  of  Lincoln. 

There  was  much  of  Lincoln  In  Sand- 
burg for  Sandburg  too  was  honest,  witty, 
and  earthy,  and  endowed  with  a  unique 
kind  of  simple  eloquence. 

Like  Lincoln,  Sandburg  spoke  to  the 
American  people  in  language  they  un- 
derstood. The  critics  were  hopelessly 
wrong  when  they  criticized  Sandburg 
for  employing  slang  words  and  phrases 
that  bordered  on  the  crude.  He  commu- 
nicated. He  used  words  that  fit.  He  was 
therefore  among  the  best  of  poets. 


America  spoke  through  Carl  Sandburg. 
America  should  also  listen  to  him,  for 
Carl  Sandburg  had  the  vision.  And  he 
had  integrity.  We  should  "listen  good" 
when  Carl  Sandburg  says: 
Man  Is  a  long  time  coming. 
Man  will  yet  win. 

Brother  may  yet  line  up  with  brother : 
•Hiis  old  anvU  laughs  at  many  broken  ham- 
mers. 
There  are  men  who  can't  be  bought. 

Carl  Sandburg  could  have  been  writ- 
ing his  own  epitaph  when  he  shaped 
those  sentences,  for  he  was  one  of  those 
men. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation  is  saddened  by  the  loss  of  one 
of  her  most  honored  and  beloved  writers, 
Carl  Sandburg.  A  poet,  a  singer  of 
American  folk  tales,  and  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
biographer  of  Abraham  Llncohi,  Carl 
Sandburg  held  a  special  place  In  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen.  His  was  a 
uniquely  authentic  American  voice.  "He 
celebrates  what  Is  best  in  us,"  Henry 
Steel  Commager  wrote  of  him,  "and  re- 
calls us  to  our  heritage  and  our  hu- 
manity." Many  of  us  here  in  the  Con- 
gress will  remember  his  moving  address 
on  February  12,  1959,  before  a  joint 
session  commemorating  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  In  this  respect  that 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  editorial  eulogizing  the  late 
Carl  Sandburg  which  appeared  In  the 
July  26,  1967,  Madison,  Wis.,  State 
Journal: 

Rough  and  Gentle  Poet — A  Lot  of  Lincoln 
IN  Sandbtjrg 
Poet  for  the  people,  biographer,  novelist, 
singer  of  folk  songs,  and  teller  of  tales — He 
was  Carl  Sandburg,  a  man  with  shaggy  halx 
who  retired  to  a  goat  farm. 

He  was  the  son  of  an  Immigrant  who 
roughened  his  hands  at  any  work  that  would 
put  bread  on  the  table. 

He  was  a  milk  wagon  driver,  a  barbershop 
porter,  a  worker  in  a  tin  shop,  and  In  the 
winter  he  carved  some  of  the  cold  Into  blocks 
of  Ice  to  be  stored  In  sawdust  for  next  sum- 
mer's use. 

He  was  a  dish  washer,  a  railroad  section 
hand,  a  toiler  who  followed  dusty  harvest  and 
reaped  folk  songs  along  the  way,  storing  them 
In  his  own  personal  granary  for  use  years 
later. 

He  was  a  soldier,  a  salesman,  a  political 
party  organizer,  an  advertising  manager,  an 
aide"  to  a  Socialist  mayor,  a  foreign  corre- 
spondent, editorial  writer,  and  a  goat  raiser. 
He  was  all  that,  and  more. 
He  put  Chicago  into  words  for  the  world 
to  see  and  feel— from  Its  stockyards  and 
sprawling  railways  to  its  loud  laughter  of 
youth,  the  "City  of  the  Big  Shoulders." 

He  pulled  Abraham  Lincoln  out  of  a  fog 
of  myth  and  gave  him  back  to  history  aa  he 
really  was,  a  warm  man  but  a  human  one 
with  frailties. 

There  was  a  lot  of  Lincoln  In  Sandburg, 
Just  as  there  was  a  lot  of  Chicago  In  him— 
■■under  his  ribs  the  heart  of  the  people." 

Like  Whitman,  he  heard  America  singing; 
and  like  Ulysses,  he  was  a  part  of  all  that  he 
had  met. 

But  he  could  be  the  despair  of  newspaper 
editors  by  disappearing  at  a  labor  convention, 
overwhelmed  by  the  Importance  and  the  ex- 
citement. 

If  he  had  never  written  anything  except 
his  grand  scale  biography  of  Lincoln,  from 
the  prah-le  years  through  the  presidency  and 
the  assassination,  he  would  have  been  hon- 
ored and  remembered. 
He  could  be  rough,  as  with  his  Chicago 
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poem:  or  gentle,  aa  with  his  Fog  coming  in 
on  little  cat  feet."  And  he  could  answer  critics 
with  defense  of  slang  'a  l.ir.guage  th.^t  rolls 
up  Its  sleeves.  spl'..s  en  Us  h.ird.=i,  nr.d  goes 
to  work." 

Carl  Sandburg  did  not  ask  much:  "a  little 
love  In  the  home  and  a  little  affection  and 
esteem  outside  the  home  " 

The  love  and  .iffection  for  him  now  remain 
a  legacy  that  will  grow  and  grow  as  long 
as  the  story  of  America  Is  told. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinci.> 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ihank 
the  gentleman  for  yieldint;. 

First  of  all.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  the  very  meanins'iul  and 
very  deep  felt  and  eloquent  remarks  on 
behalf  of  Carl  Sandburg 

I  also  want  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man for  his  leadership  m  arranging  and 
directing  arrangements  for  the  joint  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  at  which  Carl  Sand- 
burg appeared.  It  was  an  occasion  which 
was  before  my  election  to  Congress,  but 
it  was  an  event  which  I  and  many  other 
Americans  had  the  opportunity  to  wit- 
ness on  television. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  today 
in  tribute  to  one  ol  America's  great  citi- 
zens and  a  native  son  oi  my  home  State 
of  Illinois.  Carl  Sandburg 

It  was  my  privilege  to  meet  and  visit 
with  Carl  Sandburg  on  various  occasions 
during  the  height  of  iiis  career  as  poet, 
historian,  and  articulate  narrator  of  var- 
ious forms  of  Ameiicana  During  the  pe- 
riod from  1941  to  19,51  I  was  a.ssociatcd 
in  the  practice  of  law  m  Chicago  with 
the  late  Oliver  R.  Barrett,  about  whom 
Carl  Sandburg  wrote  -i  biography  entitled 
•■Lincoln  Collector:  The  Story  of  Ohver 
R.  Barrett's  Great  Private  Collection." 
One  of  my  proud  possessions  i.^  a  copy  of 
this  volume  autoRraph.ed  by  Carl  Sand- 
burg and  Oliver  R.  Barrett  Of  cour.^^e. 
the  volume  describes  the  original  manu- 
scripts and  other  memorabilia  of  Lincoln 
and  of  the  Lincoln  period,  which  Oliver 
Barrett  collected  during  his  lifetime,  and 
which  were  examined  by  Carl  Sandburg 
in  the  course  of  his  thorough  research 
resulting  In  his  brilliant  biography  of 
Abraham  Lincoln 

However,  my  personal  contacts  with 
Carl  Sandburg  were  not  related  s  >  much 
to  the  Lincoln  theme  as  t  :>  the  more  con- 
temporary American  life,  which  he  de- 
scribed and  portrayed  in  .song,  verse,  and 
melodic  prose.  Carl  Sandburgs  voice 
fairly  rang  with  the  spirit  of  urban  and 
rural  indigenous  .America — the  voice  and 
the  sound  of  the  pioneer — the  rough- 
hewn  citizens  who  ro.-;e  from  tlie  soil  to 
build  this  great  and  mighty  land.* 

Combined  with  Carl  Sandburgs  dra- 
matic and  poetic  portrayal  of  America, 
there  appeared  intermittently  a  brilliant, 
dry  sense  of  humor,  so  essential  in  giving 
full  meaning  to  the  America  which  he 
loved  and  depicted 

Both  Mrs.  McClory  and  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  meeting  and  visiting  with  Carl 
Sandburg  informally  in  the  office  of  Oli- 
ver R.  Barrett  in  Chicago  some  18  years 
ago.  a  privilege  which  came  to  few  of 
our  citizens.  On  those  occasions  we  came 
under  the  spell  of  this  resourceful  Amer- 
ican, whom  we  pause  to  recall  today.  We 
received  a  rare  and  rich  blessing  from 
his  presence,  which  through  the  modem 


medium  of  television  has  reached  count- 
less millions  of  our  fellow  citizens  since 
that  time 

America  is  a  more  meaningful  and 
more  appreciated  land  because  Carl 
Sandburg  lived  and  worked  here  The 
world  it.-elf  is  far  richer  because  of  his 
life  and  devotion  to  his  fellow  man.  Carl 
Sandburg  fulfilled  the  gi-eat  scrijJture 
according  to  St.  John  that.  "Yc  love  one 
anotfier  even  as  I  have  loved  you." 

Mrs.  McClory  joins  in  this  tribute  and 
in  expressing  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Sand- 
burg, and  to  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much. 

Mr.  RAILSB.ACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  L'reat  respect  and  admiration  that  I 
pay  tribute  today  to  Carl  Sandburg — the 
American  bard.  He  was  that,  but  so 
much  more  He  caught  in  his  pages  a 
certain  moment  and  cei  tam  place  m  our 
history.  Those  pa::es  have  become  a  part 
of  our  permanent  record. 

Born  in  the  prairie  town  of  Galesburg. 
which  lies  in  my  congressional  district 
in  Illinois.  Carl  Sandburg's  ashes  will  be 
•scattered  there.  But  his  le'tacy  claims  no 
geographical  location;  he  belongs  to  us 
all.  He  was  a  national  poet,  one  of 
.America  s  greatest. 

He  came  at  a  time  when  the  prairie 
meriicd  with  the  metropolis.  He  under- 
stood both  worlds  and  synthesized  them 
in  his  mind  He  was  able  to  e.xplain 
America  it.self — for  the  people,  in  their 
language.  For  his  was  writing  rich  from 
authentic  experience,  full  of  folklore 
and  idiomatic  speech — of  talk  from 
farms,  mines,  hobo  camphres,  section 
gangs,  soapboxes.  It  tells  what  the  com- 
mon man  thiriks.  it  atlirms  ins  strength 
iind  value. 

How  appropriate  that  our  President 
should  .say  of  Carl  Sandburg;  He  "was 
more  than  the  voice  of  America,  more 
than  the  poet  of  Its  strength  and  genius. 
He  was  America" 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr  SCHWENGEL  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  fit- 
ting that  the  chairman  of  the  US.  Capi- 
tol Historical  Society  here  in  Washington 
should  lead  the  tnbute  today  to  this 
great  American.  Carl  Sandtaur,'.  I  should 
like  to  a.s.sociat€  my.se'f  with  the  inspired 
tribute  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  just 
rendered 

.As  one  who  comes  from  Chicago  and 
has  recognized  that  more  poople  learn 
to  love  and  to  resptx-t  Chicago  from  the 
works  and  the  poetry  of  Carl  Sandburg 
than  from  anything  else  ever  wnttcn 
about  the  city.  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  today  for  taking  this 
time  to  preF>are  such  an  inspiring  tribute 
to  this  great  American  author. 

There  is  no  question  that  Carl  Sand- 
burg had  that  unique  facility  and  ca- 
pacity to  see,  where  there  was  darkness, 
light:  to  see.  where  tlierc  was  despair, 
hope. 

There  is  no  question  that  Carl  Sand- 
burg captured  the  rugged  spirit  of  the 
Midwest,  and  in  particular  he  captured 
the  daring,  the  hope,  the  light  and  the 
beauty  of  Chicago,  "Hog  butcher  for  the 
world" 

Carl  Sandburg  knew  how  to  treat  peo- 


ple and  to  place  their  noble  character  in 
inspiring  ver.se. 

The  world  is  certainly  fortunate  and 
so  much  the  richer  today  that  in  this 
fleeting  moment,  as  time  flies  over  the 
centuries,  Carl  Sandburg  was  liere.  Even 
though  he  .sliall  never  pass  again,  the 
beauty  of  his  talent  shall  survive  all 
time,  because  Carl  Sandburg  had  that 
one  capacity  I  believe  has  made  him  the 
inspiration  of  so  many  people — Carl 
Sandburg  dared  to  be  different 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much 


SELF-HELP    IN   SOUTH   AMERICA— n 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentle- 
man fi-om  New  York  I  Mr.  Goodell]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President,  addressing  himself  to  revision 
of  tlie  Foreign  Assistance  Act  on  Febru- 
ary 9,  asked  that  we  establish  'agricul- 
ture, health  and  education  as  our  pri- 
mary concerns."  ■Sell-help,"  he  said,  is 
the  "overriding  principle"  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  goals.  "Foreiizn  assistance 
programs,"  he  said,  "must  respond  to  the 
ideas  which  move  men  in  the  emerging 
nations  today.  They  must  draw  upon  the 
le.ssons  of  experience." 

In  our  consideratloiis  of  these  laud- 
able recommendations,  we  mi^iht  well 
draw  on  the  experience  of  Colombia. 

Accion  Comunal,  the  national  com- 
munity action  program,  was  organized 
in  1958,  3  years  before  the  birth  of  the 
.Alliance  for  Progress  It  has  played  an 
increasingly  significant  role  in  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  life  in  rural  aieas 
Significantly,  it  is  a  wholly  indigenous 
program  Ttiere  is  no  indication  that  it 
has  received  a  single  penny  of  U.S.  as- 
sistance. 

On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  consist- 
ently plagued  by  inadequate  funds  and 
personnel,  and  only  in  the  last  year  has 
it  achieved  substantial  integration  with 
the  activities  of  the  Peace  Corps.  None- 
theless, the  annual  contribution  of  the 
program  is  impressive.  In  1965.  102.9  mil- 
lion pesos — more  than  SIO  million — wa-s 
invested  in  .Accion  Comunal  projects. 
Tills  investment,  winch  is  more  tlian  one- 
sixth  of  the  average  annual  U.S.  assist- 
ance allocation  for  the  country,  is  grow- 
ing The  administrative  budget  for  1967, 
2  5  million  pesos,  is  a  50-percent  increase 
over  the  1965  figure. 

Among  the  objectives  of  the  program 
are  improved  ai-'iicultural  productivity, 
scli(X)l  construction  and  improved  en- 
vironmental sanitation.  The  principal 
contribution  has  beeii  classrooms,  water 
systems  and  sewerage  facilities. 

In  1965.  3.556  .school  projects  were  un- 
dertaken, including  the  construction  or 
enlargement  of  2.478  classrooms. 

The  .savings  effected  through  the  pro- 
gram is  al.so  impre.ssive.  The  national 
budget  for  1965.  a  surprisingly  detailed 
document,  lists  appropriations  by  indi- 
vidual schools.  Average  classroom  costs 
for  Accion  Comunal  projects  are  13,000 
pesos.  Those  classrooms  provided  con- 
ventionally through  the  Ministry  of  Ed- 
ucation average  48,000  pesos,  indicating 
a  savings  of  more  than  two-thirds. 

The  basic  unit  in  the  program  is  the 
local  community  action  council,  or  junta, 
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organized  by  the  people  of  the  commu- 
nity in  much  the  same  way  as  our  own 
community  citizens  associations.  There 
are  8,812  such  juntas  functioning 
throughout  the  country. 

Advising  these  juntas  is  a  corps  of  co- 
ordinators, who  serve  as  liaison  between 
the  local  and  national  levels.  These  young 
men  and  women  assist  in  planning  of 
local  projects,  process  applications  for 
financial  assistance  from  the  National 
Government,  arrange  and  coordinate 
technical  assistance  from  the  various 
government  agencies,  and  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  proper  use  of  assistance.  This 
corps  numbered  165  on  July  1,  1966,  and 
v^-as  supported  by  another  124  personnel 
in  supervisory  and  technical  capacities. 

Accion  Comunal  functions  as  a  co- 
ordinator between  the  local  commimities 
and  the  national  government  to  integrate 
self-help  public  works  into  the  national 
planning  effort  and  support  the  local  ef- 
fort with  technical  assistance  available 
in  existing  agencies.  For  example,  when  a 
junta  decides  to  build  a  school  or  a  road, 
engineering  and  architectural  services 
are  arranged  thi'ough  the  Department 
of  Public  Works. 

In  July  of  last  year  total  persormel 
working  in  the  program  was  523,  includ- 
ing in  addition  to  289  Columbians,  206 
Peace  Corps  volunteers,  and  28  Dutch 
volunteers.  That  number  has  increased, 
but  the  latest  figures  are  not  available. 

I  have  recently  received  the  report  on 
Accion  Comunal  which  I  referred  to  in 
my  earlier  discussion  of  the  program — 
H2637.  It  reflects  the  details  of  the  pro- 
eram.  The  following  information  was  ob- 
tained from  Accion  Comunal  of  the 
.Ministry  of  Government  in  answer  to 
questions  in  reference  cable: 

iln  pesos) 


1.  Budget: 


Opera- 
tional 


Invesb 
menti 


Calendar  year  1965  budget;  Acci6n 

comunal    . .  -    2.  500.  000     7. 400,  000 

Calendar  yejr  1967  budget;  Accion  ' 

comunal ,2,  SCO,  OCO  ;22,700,000 

In  addition  to  budget  allocated  directly  to 
Accl6n  Comunal,  there  are  additional  Inputs 
Irom  other  ministries  (Health,  Education, 
etc. I.  In  CY  1965,  for  example,  total  Invest- 
ment In  Accl6n  Comunal  projects  was  102.9 
million  pesos  from  the  following  sources: 
Community  29.4;  Nation  (Including  Accl6n 
Comunal)  40  4;  Departments  22.5;  Regional 
Corporations  0.9;  Municipalities  1.3;  Private 
Donations  7.9;  International  Organizations 
0.5. 

2.  Personnel  in  Accl6n  Comunal  (Mld- 
calendar  ye.ir  1966)  : 

National  level 63 

Central  office -       5 

Regional  promoters 19 

Local  promoters   39 

Departmental   level 91 

Departmental  promoters 91 

Municipal  level 16 

Municipal  promoters 16 

Other  national   and   departmental   per- 
sonnel     119 

Total  Colombian   ."289 

Peace  Corps  volunteers  206 

Dutch    volunteers    28 

Grand  total .  523 

The  aix)ve  probably  does  not  Include  semi- 


government  or  private  efforts  from  such  or- 
ganizations M  INCORA,  the  CAFETEBOS, 
private  volunteers,  etc.,  and  does  not  Include 
UN  personnel.  Private  Rural  Reconstruction 
Group,  Future  for  Children  Foundation, 
Community  Development  Foundation. 
3.  Number  of  community  action  councils: 

Registered   (Personerla  Juridlca) 4,702 

Not  registered 4, 110 


Totel    — — 8,812 

This  total  is  probably  low.  Spontaneous 
Councils  are  difficult  to  tabulate. 

4.  Number  of  classrooms  and  kilometers  of 
roads:  Available  statistics  based  on  number 
of  projects  not  on  number  of  classrooms  and 
kilometers  of  roads.  (See  6  below.) 

5.  Statistics  on  accomplishments  past  year: 

INVESTMENTS  ACCOMPLISHED  IN  1964-65  (CALENDAR  YEAR 
1965)  BY  COMMUNITY  ACTION 


Project  and  status 


I  Number 

ot 
I  projects 


Number 

of 

units 


I.  EDUCATION 
Classrooms: 

Construction  or  enlargement: 

Completed 

Initiated 

Planned 


1 


436 
545 
311 


Subtotal - '    1,292 


730 

1,113 

635 

2.478 


Fix,  repair,  or  improve: 

Completed 

Initiated 

Planned 


246 
46 
40 


377 

133 

82 


Subtotal. 


332 


592 


Installations  or  additional  services: 
Water  supply  line  for  school: 

Completed 

Initiated 

Planned 


27 
19 

10 


28 

21 
10 


Subtotal. 


Road  for  the  school: 

Completed 

Initiated 

Planned... 


Subtotal. 


Bathrooms  for  the  school: 

Completed 

Initiated 

Planned 


Subtotal. 


Electrification  for  the  school: 

Completed... 

Initiated 

Planned 


Subtotal. 

Others: 

Completed. 
Initiated... 
Planned... 


Subtotal. 


Equipping: 
Completed. 
Initiated... 
Planned 


Subtotal. 


Teachers'  quarters: 

Construction  or  enlargement: 

Completed 

Initiated 

Planned 


56  1 

59 

6 

^5  1 

6 
4 
7 

15 

17 

1 

32 

1 

12 

45 
2 
18 

45  1 

65 

4  ' 
0  ' 
0 

8 
0 
0 

4 

8 

1  1 

1 

0 

1 

1 
0 

2  1 

2 

10 
0 
0 

18 

0 

0 

10  1 

18 

Subtotal.. 

Fix  or  repair: 
Completed. 
Initiated... 
Planned 


Subtotal. 


School   restaurants— Construction  or  en- 
largement: 

Completed 

Initiated... 

Planned 


10  1 

14 

1  ' 

0  ' 

1 
0 
0 

1 1 

1 

14 
2 
8 


15 
4 
8 


Subtotal. 


24 


27 


INVESTMENTS  ACCOMPLISHED  IN  1964-65  (CALENDAR  YEAR 
1965)  BY  COMMUNITY  ACTION-Continued 


Project  and  status 


Number   Number 


of 
I  projects 


of 
units 


I.  EDUCATION— Continued 

Community  centers: 

Construction  or  enlargement: 

Completed.-- - 

Initiated 

Planned- 


82 

8: 

1? 

12 

22 

22 

Subtotal. 


Fix,  repair,  or  improve: 

Completed-- 

Initiated - 

Planned 


Subtotal. 


Additional  services- 
Completed 

Initiated 

Planned 


-Bathrooms: 


Subtotal. 


lie 

116 

2 

0 
0 

2 
0 
0 

2 

2 

0 

1 
0 
0 

1  i 

1 

Athletes  fields: 

Construction  or  enlargement: 

Completed 

Initiated 

Planned 


79 
19 
18 


82 
19 
18 


Subtotal. 


Fix,  repair,  or  improve: 

Completed 

Initiated 

Planned 


Subiotal. 


116  i    119 

1  1 
0      0 

2  2 

3  1     3 

Installations  or  additional  services- 
Others: 

Completed - 

Initiated - 

Planned 


Sbblotal. 


Children's  parks: 

Construction  or  enlargement: 

Completed 

laitiated 

Planned - 


Subtotal 


Fix,  repair,  or  improve: 

Completed 

Initiated 

Planned-- 


13 
6 

11 


13 

6 

11 


Sub'otal. 


total: 

Completed- 
Initiated... 
Planned 


II 


Grand  total 

WATER  SUPPLIES 


Aqueducts: 

Construction  or  enlargement: 
Completed 

Initiated 

Planned 


Subtotal. 


Fix,  repair,  or  improve: 

Completed 

Initiated 

Planned 


Subtotal- 


Wells  and  reservoirs— Construction  or  en- 
largement: 

Com  pleted - - 

Initiated 

Planned 


30 

30 

2 

0 
0 

2 

a 

0 

2 

2 

964 
658 

441  1 

1,420 

1,318 

818 

2,063  1 

3,556 

92 
65 
145 


93 

65 

147 


302 

305 

9 
9 
5 

9 
9 
5 

23 

23 

24 
5 
2 


27 
6 
2 


Subtotal. 


31 


35 


Basins  or  pumps: 

Construction  or  enlargement: 

Completed 

Initiated  

Planned 


Subtotal. 


10 
0 
6 


16 
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INVESTMENTS  ACCOMPLISHED  IN  1964-65  (CALENDAR  YEAR 
1X5)  BY  COMMUNITY  ACTION-Contmuad 


Protect  and  status 


II.  WATER  SUPPLIES-Continued 

Basins  or  pumps— Cominwed 

Installations  or  adJitiona    services- 
Nater  supply  tanks. 

Completed ......... 

Initaled ....... 

Planned 


Number 

Ol 

projacls 

Number 
0) 

units 

9 
3 

2 

12 
9 
2 

Subtotal 


Total 


Completed... 
Initialed. .„. 
Planned.    .-. 


Grand  total  .  

Ill   SEWERAGE 

Sewerage    systems— Construction    or   en- 
largemenl 

Completed 

Initiated . ....... . 

Planned ..^.........».» 


14             23 

m 

82 
115 

,51 

89 

162 

381 

402 

19 
30 
40 


26 
27 
40 


Subtotal 


Urban    sewers  -Construction    or    enlarge- 
ment: 

Completed 

Initiated „,..,..,. 

Planned  .       .  . . . .... 


Subtotal  

Latrines— Construction  or  enlargement: 

Completed ., 

Initiated ..^ 

Planned.. „.-... 


Subtotal      

Total 

Co-niiieted  .......... 

Initiated 

Planned  . 

Grand  total   . . 

IV.  NEIGHBORHOOD  ROADS 

Neigliborlraod  roads    Construction 

Completed 

Initiated 

Planned ..^.r.,  ...... 


89 

93 

4 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5 

s 

31 

1.306 

11 

794 

0 

0 

42 

2.  IOC 

54 

1.336 

42 

822 

40 

40 

138 

2,198 

Totals 

Completed 
Initiated... 
Planned 


ToUl 


I.  Education: 

Completed 
Initiated  .. 
Planned 


964  1,420 
658  1.313 
441  818 


Total     

II.  Water  suopl.es: 

Completed        ..     .......... 

2.063  1 

.44! 

82 

155 

3.556 
IM 

Initiated       .... . 

89 

162 

Total       

381  1 

102 

III    Sewerage 

Completed. 
Initiated  . 
PlaniMd  . . 


Total    . 

IV    Nelgliborliood  roads: 
Completed 

Initiated      ..... 
Planned       


54 

42 
40 


136 


1,336 

822 

40 


2.198 


Total,  I,  II.  III.  and  IV 

Completed..., 

Initiated 

Planned        


1.162  I  2,907 
782  2. 229 
636  1      1,020 


Grandtolal I    2.580        6,156 


6.  Accldn  Comunal  literacy  or  education 
program:  Accion  Comunal  activities  do  con- 
tribute to  literacy  and  education  via  develop- 
ment of  facilities  and  community  organlza- 
Uona  that  can  carry  out  such  projects  but 
does  not  have  a  specific  functional  pro^rum 
In  these  fields  at  this  time   National  and  De- 


partmental Ministries  of  Education  do.  For 
example,  ETV  has  pilot  proi;riun  in  literacy 
In  AnUoquia  testing  possibilities.  Laubuch 
Foundation,  Peace  Corps  and  Unlversuy  of 
Antloqula  collaborate  la  elTort  Private  eltorta 
are  sl^ltlcant  throutth  secondary  school  and 
unlversuy  volunteers,  Luubach  Foundation. 
Orgajuzacion  Civica.Colomblana  para  la  Al- 
fabetlzaclbn  (Colombian  Civic  Orgaulzation 
for  Literacy),  etc. 


A  FINE  PUBLIC   SEfiVA.NT   RETIRES 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  tne  Kentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Corm.\n1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  thus  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  native 
Californian,  an  outstanding  engineer 
and  a  j;reat  public  servant  is  beint;  hon- 
ored by  his  friends  and  a.ssociales  In 
Los  Angeles  on  August  9  on  the  occasion 
of  his  retirement  after  more  than  40 
years  of  public  service 

Edward  T.  Telford  was  born  in  Santa 
Ynez.  Calif  .  a  small  town  In  Santa  Bar- 
bara County  He  .served  his  Nation  in 
two  world  wars.  During  World  War  I. 
he  saw  service  in  the  Infantry,  leaving 
the  service  in  1919  with  the  rank  of 
sergeant  major.  He  remained  in  the 
Army  Re.serves,  and  in  February  1941 
was  recalled  to  active  duty  with  the  rank 
of  captain  Alter  duty  in  North  Africa 
and  in  the  India-Burma  area,  he  retired 
from  the  service  in  1946  with  the  rank 
of  colonel. 

Mr  Telford  s  career  began  with  his 
employment,  prior  to  World  War  I.  with 
the  city  of  Santa  Baroara  .Mter  the  war. 
he  became  a  highway  .surveyor  for  Santa 
Barbara  County,  and  m  1927  joined  the 
California  State  Division  of   Highways. 

In  1956,  Mr.  Telford  was  appointed 
district  engineer  in  charge  of  Califor- 
nia's district  VII.  consisting  of  Los  An- 
geles. Orange,  and  Ventura  Counties. 
This  post,  from  which  he  is  now  retiring. 
charged  him  with  rtspon.sibihty  for  an 
annual  budget  of  over  $200  million  and 
supervision  of  over  4.000  employees 

When  Mr  Telford  wa.-;  appnmted  dis- 
trict engineer,  district  VII  had  76  miles 
of  freeways  Today.  5.il  miles  of  free- 
ways carry  5  million  vehicles  daily,  and 
an  additional  70  miles  are  under  con- 
struction Mr  Telford  and  his  as,sociat<-s 
have  plotted  the  general  plan  for  con- 
struction of  another  1,200  miles  of  free- 
ways in  these  California  counties 

A  recognized  authority  on  urban  traf- 
fic planning.  Mr  Telford,  at  tlie  invlta- 
tio:i  of  the  Repub'ic  of  South  Africa, 
served  v  ith  distinction  as  consultant  on 
traffic  pr-'blems  to  the  cities  of  Pretoria, 
Capetown,  Johannesburg,  Port  Elizabeth, 
and  Durban 

For  many  years  Mr  Telford  retained 
membership  on  the  Design  Committee  of 
the  Highway  Research  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science  He  al.-o 
served  a.s  president  of  the  Engineer's 
Club  of  Los  Angeles  In  addition,  Mr.  Tel- 
ford had  membership  in  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineer.s.  the  American 
Association  of  State  Highway  OfBcials, 


the  American  Public  Works  Association, 
and  the  American  Road  Builders' 
A.ssociation. 

During  Mr.  Telford's  career  many 
changes  have  taken  place  In  his  field  of 
endeavor.  Radio  and  television,  data 
proces-sing,  computer  programing,  aerial 
surveying,  and  other  modern  man- 
agement and  planning  tools  have  become 
available  Instead  of  shovels  and  simple 
horse-drawn  equipment,  contractors  novt? 
use  the  L'^test  mechanized  equipment  and 
machinery.  Mr.  Tdtord  and  his  asso- 
ciates have  mobilized  these  tools  of  sci- 
ence in  the  planning  and  development  of 
one  of  the  greatest  systems  of  freeways 
in  the  world 

In  leaving  the  C:ilifornia  State  Divi- 
sion of  Highways,  Mr.  Telford  will  leave 
behind  him  younger  men  and  women  he 
has  helped  to  train  and  inspire.  This  may 
well  prove  to  b<'  his  greatest  public  con- 
tribution, and  one  he  can  taKe  pride  in. 

I  congratulate  Mr  Telfoid  on  his  out- 
standing record  of  .service  I  wish  for 
him  much  happiness  in  his  retirement 
years 

UNITED    NEIGHBORHOOD    HOUSES 
OF  NEW  YORK.  INC. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  1  Mr.  F.arbstei.n'I  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEJR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Irom  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  United 
Neighborhood  Houses  of  New  York,  Inc., 
is  one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding 
six>kesmen  for  the  poor.  Recently. 
United  Neighborhood  Hou.ses,  a  federa- 
tion of  35  nonsectarlan  settlement 
houses  in  New  York  City,  sponsored  a 
.s[}ecial  hearln'T  on  antipoverty  in  order 
to  give  poor  people  in  New  York  City  an 
opportunity  to  voice  their  views.  As  you 
know,  on  May  8  and  9  the  U.S.  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Man- 
power, and  Poverty  held  a  hearing  in 
New  York  City.  Of  30  or  more  people 
who  were  called  to  testify,  there  was 
minimal,  if  any.  repre.sentation  of  the 
actual  consumers  of  antipoverty  pro- 
grams. 

United  Neighborhood  Houses  thought 
that  there  should  be  testimony  from 
tJiose  who  are  most  vitally  concerned  In 
the  war  against  poverty.  .Ml  of  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  special  hearing  were  low- 
income  people,  residents  of  poverty 
neighborhoods — settlement-connected  as 
neighborhood  workers,  policymakers, 
service  consumers.  Their  words  were 
eloquent  proof  of  the  eflectiveness  of  the 
poverty  program.  I  only  wish  that  we 
could  dedicate  more  of  our  national  re- 
sources to  this  program.  I  would  like  w 
introduce  Into  the  Record  a  summary  of 
the  recent  testimony. 

The  tone  of  the  majority  of  the  re- 
marks was  generally  positive.  Many 
praised  the  opportunities  made  available 
to  them  and  their  children  through  the 
war  on  poverty,  particularly  In  Project 
Headstart  and  a  special  preschool  pro- 
gram financed  by  OEO  In  three  settle- 
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ment  houses.  Mothers  noted  marked  im- 
provement in  their  children's  social  ad- 
justment, reading,  and  other  skills. 
However,  several  parents  observed  that 
the  kindergartens  in  local  schools  have 
failed  to  keep  in  step  with  the  times  and 
negate  the  positive  results  of  Headstart. 
They  called  for  closer  cooperation  be- 
tween Headstart  and  the  board  of  edu- 
cation to  remedy  the  inadequacies  of  the 
kindergartens.  One  Headstart  mother 
complained  that  the  income  ceiling 
0:  $4,000  for  eligibility  for  Headstart  is 
too  low  for  many  New  York  City  dwell- 
e:s.  where  living  costs  are  high.  These 
cellln^^  rule  out  many  poor  families  who 
cannot  otherwise  afford  pieschool  ex- 
perience lor  their  children.  A  scaling  of 
income  ceilings  for  poverty  programs 
based  on  locality  merits  consideration. 

The  elderly  testified,  bearing  witness  to 
their  plight.  All  were  concerned  about  the 
low  social  security  checks  they  received 
and  the  difficulty  they  had  in  living  on 
these  sums.  A  few  of  the  elderly  indicated 
an  interest  in  part-time  employment  but 
said  that  they  were  not  successful  in 
gaining  it  themselves.  No  one  would  hire 
them.  One  suggested  that  they  help  in 
day  care  centers,  fulfilling  their  own 
needs  and,  concurrently,  the  need  for  in- 
creased day  care  services  to  children. 

Many  women  wanted  to  continue  their 
education  and 'or  find  employment  as  a 
consequence  of  their  active  participation 
in  community  action  programs  but  were 
unable  to  do  so.  They  have  small  children 
and  present  day  care  facilities  are  scarce. 
Many  mentioned  the  need  for  more  day 
care  centers.  Others  who  testified 
pointed  out  that  there  are  no  jobs  for 
those  who  receive  special  training  in  the 
antipoverty  program,  although  the  need 
for  services  in  the  ghetto  neighbor- 
hoods— services  they  have  been  trained 
to  perform — is  enormous. 

Many  expressed  their  feelings  of  In- 
security concerning  the  stability  and  per- 
manence of  existing  programs.  As  one 
woman  testified: 

The  poor  sire  very  popular  right  now.  But 
the  spotlight  might  not  be  on  us  In  a  couple 
of  years.  It  might  peter  out.  I  would  like 
w  see  programs  that  we  have  started  go  on. 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  partici- 
pants feel  i^articularly  squeezed  by  the 
lack  of  funds.  They  complain  of  inade- 
quate tools  for  vocational  training  and 
a  lack  of  proper  instruction  in  these 
skills. 

Another  complaint  was  that  welfare 
payments  to  families  of  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  members  are  decreased  due 
to  their  earnings.  A  panelist  commented 
that  Commissioner  Ginsberg  has  been 
trylne  to  develop  some  new  formula  and 
that  this  condition  has  to  be  changed  in 
Albany  and  Washington. 

All  of  the  witnesses  were  unanimous 
in  their  determination  to  pull  themselves 
and  their  children  out  of  poverty.  None 
asked  for  handouts.  On  the  contrary, 
their  goals  were  education,  training, 
jobs — education,  training  and  jobs  that 
lead  somewhere,  that  are  not  dead  ends 
and  false  starts.  Many  of  those  who 
spoke,  however,  offered  grim  proof  of 
how  inadequately  Government-financed 
programs  have  tackled  these  goals  thus 
far.  Some  witnesses  had  been  trained  but 
could  not  get  jobs.  Others  wanted  train- 


ing but  had  no  way  of  obtaining  it  with- 
out some  place  to  leave  their  young  chil- 
dren— some  place  safe.  Still  others  were 
in  training  but  the  training  was  weak, 
handicapped  by  inadequate  and  uncer- 
tain funding  for  tools,  equipment,  train- 
ers. We  carmot  afford  to  overlook  their 
commentary — both  its  positives  and  its 
negatives. 

TEXTILE  IMPORTS 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  to  the  continued  flow  of 
foreign  imports  of  cotton  goods  which 
continue  to  plague  our  American  textile 
industry.  This  relentless  increase  in  im- 
ports has  occurred  under  existing  tariff 
regulations,  and  is  further  depressing 
textile  employment  throughout  the  coim- 
try. 

In  my  own  district  in  Alabama,  a  great 
nimiber  of  my  textile  mills  are  on  short 
time,  with  some  of  the  yam  mills  being 
particularly  hard  hit,  and  working  on  a 
3 -day  workweek.  This  means,  of  course, 
a  smaller  paycheck  for  the  textile  work- 
er, and  seriously  threatens  the  economy 
of  those  communities  dependent  on  tex- 
tiles as  their  largest  industry.  The  cot- 
ton farmer,  of  course,  is  also  affected  in 
that  foreign  goods  spun  with  foreign  cot- 
ton take  away  the  American  cotton- 
growers'  domestic  market,  and  this  is 
most  disturbing  to  those  of  us  who  come 
from  cotton-producing  States. 

The  recent  Kennedy  rounds  which  re- 
duced tariffs  by  approximately  20  per- 
cent on  imported  cotton  goods  actually 
places  the  American  cotton  industry  in 
a  worse  position  than  before  the  Ken- 
nedy roimds  started.  Almost  200.000  jobs 
in  the  textile  mills  of  this  coimtry  have 
been  displaced  by  foreign  imports,  and 
it  is  a  matter  which  rightly  concerns  all 
of  us  who  continue  to  believe  in  the  free 
enterprise  system  of  this  great  coimtry. 
The  U.S.  textile  industry  is  by  far  more 
efficient  than  any  cotton  mills  anywhere 
in  the  world.  They  pay  top  wages,  and 
the  working  conditions  in  the  industry 
are  constantly  being  Improved.  They  con- 
tribute significantly  to  every  good  cause 
in  the  commimities  where  they  operate. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  are  not  so  effi- 
cient that  they  can  compete  against 
these  foreign  imports  made  with  cheap 
labor,  which  I  see  every  time  I  go  to  look 
for  a  cotton  shirt  on  department  store 
coimters  here  in  Washington. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  Joined  me 
in  introducing  companion  legislation  to 
place  a  reasonable  limitation  on  these 
imports,  and  I  hope  and  trust  that  be- 
fore the  90th  Congress  has  adjourned 
that  we  will  take  the  necessary  action 
to  pass  this  particular  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. It  so  happens  that  I  come  from  a 
district  and  a  State  where  textiles  com- 
prise a  major  segment  of  the  economy. 
My  hometown  of  Sylacauga,  Ala.,  is  the 


home  of  Avondale  Mills,  one  of  the  giants 
of  the  Am.erican  textile  industry.  Re- 
cently Avondale 's  most  able  president, 
Mr.  J.  Craig  Smith,  wrote  an  article  in 
their  company  newspaper,  the  Avondale 
Sun,  which  was  later  reprinted  as  Avon- 
dale  Mills'  annual  ad  in  the  "Man  of  the 
South"  edition  of  Dixie  Business.  Be- 
cause this  article  so  ably  sums  up  some 
of  the  aspects  of  the  foreign  textile  trade, 
and  the  resulting  dangers  of  doing  busi- 
ness with  Hong  Kong,  Red  China,  and 
other  Communist  countries,  directly  or 
indirectly.  I  place  Mr.  Smith's  article  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Hazards   of  Trading   With   the  Enemy 

A  friend  has  sent  me  some  clippings  from 
the  Kong  Kong  newspapers.  As  was  the  case 
when  I  was  In  Hong  Kong,  we  are  continually 
crltclzed  for  not  permitting  more  of  their 
textile.?  to  displace  textiles  made  in  this 
country.  Hong  Kong  Is  a  teeming  city  of 
some  three  million  people.  Although  a  British 
colony,  located  partly  on  a  small  Island  and 
partly  on  a  small  peninsula  of  the  Chinese 
Mainland,  the  population  is  at  least  ninety- 
eight  per  cent  Chinese.  The  average  wage  Is 
less  than  a  dollar  a  day  in  American  money. 
Hong  Kong  textile  exports  to  this  country 
are  tremendous. 

Hong  Kong  imports  a  large  volume  of 
cloth  from  Red  China.  Our  State  Department 
says  garments  made  from  Chinese  cloth  don't 
come  to  the  tJnlted  States.  I  can't  prove  that 
they  do  come  and  the  State  Department  can't 
prove  they  don't  come.  Whether  the  actual 
Red  Chinese  cloth  comes  here  or  not  makes 
no  difference.  The  effect  on  Red  China  and 
the  effect  on  the  United  States  Is  the  same 
even  if  al!  of  the  Chinese  cloth  Is  substituted 
for  cloth  made  in  Hong  Kong  or  Imported 
from  Japan. 

Any  time  the  Red  Chinese  wanted  to  push 
the  British  out  of  Hong  Kong,  they  could  do 
so  overnight  with  a  minimum  of  effort.  They 
don't  do  this  because  Hong  Kong  is  very 
valuable  to  Red  China  as  a  source  of  for- 
eign exchange.  One  of  the  largest  banks  in 
Hong  Kong  Is  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Chinese  communists. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  State  of  Union 
message,  called  for  increased  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  communist  coun- 
tries. In  some  respects,  this  increased  trade  Is 
desirable.  Hopefully,  It  would  help  the  people 
in  the  communist  countries  find  out  how 
much  better  human  life  Is  in  the  free  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  Hopefully.  It  would  make 
these  people  want  the  things  we  have  bad 
enough  to  encourage  them  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  communism.  On  the  other  hand, 
trade  with  the  communists  presents  great 
hazards  to  some  industries.  Including  ours. 

For  example,  when  Red  China  wishes  dol- 
lars, she  prices  her  textiles  to  get  these  dol- 
lars without  any  regard  whatsoever  to  what 
It  costs  to  make  the  textiles.  This  means  that 
Avondale  Mills  Is  placed  in  a  completely  im- 
possible competitive  position.  Along  with 
other  companies  in  the  free  world,  we  must 
price  our  product  with  some  relation  to  what 
It  costs  to  make  It.  To  do  otherwise  Is  to  In- 
vite bankruptcy.  Communist  China,  Russia, 
and  their  satellites  don't  have  to  consider  the 
economics  in  fixing  their  prices.  They  con- 
sider only  the  political  effect  of  the  exports 
and  Imports.  Unless  this  trading  with  the 
enemy  which  President  Johnson  recommends 
Is  very  closely  regulated  and  supervised,  the 
result  for  the  economy  of  the  United  States 
in  general  and  for  the  textile  Industry  In  par- 
ticular can  be  disastrous. 


U.S.    BARGE   LINES    PRODUCTIVITY 
SOARS 

Mr.   PUCINSKI.  Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boccsl  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneoits  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Star  has  reported  that  the  Na- 
tion's Inland  barge  hnes  have  doubled 
their  productivity  in  the  last  decade. 
The  barge  lines  carry  9  percent  of  the 
intercity  freight  of  the  Nation.  They 
have  been  able  to  reduce  their  rates  as 
a  result  of  increased  productivity. 

Hearings  have  just  been  completed  In 
the  Senate  on  a  proposal  to  modernize 
section  303' b>,  the  so-called  dry  bulk 
exemption,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  so  that  the  barge  lines  can  continue 
to  apply  their  improved  technology.  I 
have  Introduced  the  same  proposal  In 
the  House  as  H.R.  10659. 

The  proposal  has  broad  support  from 
shipping,  farm  and  mantmie  labor 
groups,  includmg  the  Manufacturmg 
Chemists  Association,  the  National  In- 
dustrial Traffic  League,  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  the  coal  mdustrv',  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Association,  the  Gulf 
Intracoastal  Canal  Association,  the  Sea- 
farers International  Union,  the  National 
Maritime  Union  and  the  Ohio  Valley  Im- 
provement Association.  Efficient  barge 
transportation  is  vital  to  the  continued 
economic  development  of  Louisiana  and 
the  Port  of  New  Orleans. 

I  would  like  to  .share  the  Washington 
Star  report  of  the  Senate  hearings  with 
my  colleagues  We  look  forward  to  early 
action  in  the  House. 

The  article  follows: 

U.S.  Barge  Lines  PRoarcrnrrY  Soars.  Senate 

U.MiT  Told 

(By  WllMani  Reddlg.  Jr  , 

Productivity  3f  the  nation's  barge  lines 
has  doubled  in  the  l.ist  decade,  a  Senate 
Commerce  subcommittee  w.u  told  today 

Advances  in  haulln?  go<3ds  down  the  in- 
land waterways  should  not  be  blocked  by 
present  inflexible  commodity  regulations 
said  J.  W.  Hershey,  president  of  American 
Commercial  Lines  and  representing  the 
Common  Carrier  ConXerence  of  Domestic 
Water  Carriers. 

TestlfylDg  In  favor  of  a  bill  to  rewrite  part 
of  the  bill  applying  to  exemptions  for  dry 
bulk  cargo,  Hershey  said  that  the  average 
towboat  In  1955  produced  1.505.000  cargo 
ton  miles  per  boat  operating  day.  but  by 
1966  this  had  risen  to  3.310,000  ton  miles. 

Meanwhile,  freight  rates  charged  by  the 
barge  Unes — which  carry  about  9  percent 
of  the  nation's  Inter-clty  freight— dropped 
from  an  average  $2.56  per  ton  In  1960  to 
$2.31  in  1966. 

Hershey  attributed  the  changes  to  more 
powerful  6.000  horsepower  towboats  and  the 
ability  of  the  Industry  to  move  40-b.irge  tows 
carrying  more  than  40  000  tons.  He  testified 
to  the  surface  transfKDrtatlon  subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Commerce  Unit 

Also  lauding  technical  breakthroughs  by 
the  barge  industry  was  L.  P  Struble.  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  Dravo  Corp..  of 
Pittsburgh,  which  builds  barges.  Strub'.e  said 
Increases  In  power,  automatic  steering  con- 
trols, use  of  radar  and  electronic  depth 
finders  along  with  bigger  barges  has  brought 
vast  changes  to  the  ways  of  doing  business 
Sklong  the  25,000  miles  of  navigable  water- 
ways. 

With  better  channels  and  creation  of  canals 
along  major  rivers,  operators  will  soon  be 
handling  50  and  60  barge  tows  loaded  to  12- 


foot  depths.  Struble  said.  The  1,700  com- 
panies now  operating  on  the  Inland  waters 
LLse  barges  with  7  and  8  foot  drafts 

The  barge  operators  working  as  common 
carriers  want  Congress  to  adopt  legislation 
which  would  permit  mingling  of  commodi- 
ties some  of  which  ore  exempt  from  rate 
regulation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. A  tow  carrying  tliree  or  fewer  dry 
bulk  comniodltle?.  such  as  grain,  coal  or 
sand,  IS  exempt  If  a  fourth  bulk  or  nonbulk 
commrjtliry  .like  steel  pipe  ur  packaged 
sugar)  Is  added,  the  entire  tow  becomes  sub- 
ject to  regulation. 

The  exempt  bulk  traffic  makes  up  90  per- 
cent of  the  business.  Hershey  claimed  that 
the  regulated  carriers  can't  put  all  of  their 
traffic  under  ICC  jurisdiction  and  still  meet 
competition  of  the  non-regulated  barge  lines. 
There  are  about  1.150  of  these  short-haul 
operators. 

Opposition  to  the  legislation.  Introduced 
by  Senators  Warren  G.  Magnuson.  D-Wash  . 
and  Vance  H.artke,  D-Ind  ,  Is  expected  from 
the  railroads,  who  have  sought  the  same  ex- 
emption from  regulation  granted  the  barge- 
men. 

Hershey  claimed  that  the  railroads  would 
not  be  adversely  affected  by  the  move  and 
that  they  were  asking  for  "artificial  handl- 
caps'  to  be  placed  on  the  water  carriers 


A  SKARCHING  LOOK  AT  THE  FCC 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  th.it  the  Rcntleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  OttincerI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  m  the 
REroRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.^KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER  Mr  Speaker,  tech- 
nological progress  in  the  communica- 
tions field  has  been  truly  startling  in 
recent  years.  Seriou.s  questions  are  being 
raised  with  respect  to  the  ability  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
serve  the  public  interest  in  the  face  of 
these  chances. 

The  July  issue  of  the  Atlantic  maga- 
zine features  a  penetrating  examination 
of  the  FCC  by  Elizabeth  Brenner  Drew, 
one  of  the  most  perceptive,  resourceful 
reporters  on  the  Washlnitton  scene.  I  be- 
lieve this  article  deserves  wide  reader- 
ship and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

Is  THE  FCC   Dead^ 

(By  Elizabeth  Brenner  Drew) 
There  are  scattered  about  Waslhngton  a 
number  of  relics  of  the  1930s,  Including  some 
government  agencies  They  stand  as  anti- 
quated responses  to  the  challenges  of  another 
era.  They  go  about  their  bu.'^lness  with  thirty- 
year-old  machinery  while  the  space  age 
streaks  by  them  In  seme  cases  this  Is  harm- 
less enough  But  with  new  communications 
technology  exploding  all  about,  the  obso- 
lescence of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  Is  ncit  to  be  taken  lightly. 

The  Idea  was  that  an  Independent  federal 
agency  would  regtil.ite  the  use  of  the  pub- 
licly owned  airwaves  in  the  public  Interest, 
and  assure  an  economic  and  etficlent  com- 
munications system  Yet  the  FCC  botched 
the  development  of  AM  and  FXI  radio,  of 
VHF  and  UHP  television,  of  allocating  radio 
channels  for  other  services,  and  it  Is  now 
spreading  confusion  In  the  new  Seld  of 
community  antenna  television  It  has  been 
Immobilized  over  pay-TV  for  fourteen  years 
To  this  day,  there  is  no  coherent  FCC  policy 
on  minimal  performance  standards  for 
broadc;titing 

Disappointing   as   this   record    Is.   It  could 


be  lived  with,  as  other  pvoUcy  failures  are 
tolerated,  if  that  were  all  there  was  to  it. 
What  worries  close  observers  is  that  ihu 
same  agency  Is  now  confronting  a  new  set 
of  developments  undreamed  of  whe.n  it  was 
establl.^hed — of  nations  communicating 
within  and  between  each  other  via  satellites. 
of  communication  through  a  laser  beam,  of 
computers  taking  over  from  telephones  and 
wire  services,  of  ingenious  electronic  meth- 
ods of  invading  privacy,  of  saturation  of 
the  electromagnetic  spectrum  w.hile  techno- 
logical breakthroughs  await  Its  use,  of 
mergers  within  the  Industry  with  unforeseen 
consequences  The  evidence  Is  that  it  cannot 
handle  the  Job.  What  the  consequences  wui 
be  of  permitUng  it  to  continue  to  try  is 
anybody's  guess. 

Newton  Ml  now,  who  took  a  turn  not  lone 
ago  as  chalrnion  of  the  FCC,  described  ;t 
after  his  resignation  as  "a  quixotic  world  C 
undefined  terms,  private  pressures  and  tools 
un-sulted  to  the  work." 

In  regulating  broadcasting,  for  Instance. 
the  C<jmmlsslon  Is  to  "encourage  the  larger 
and  more  effective  use  of  radio  in  the  public 
Interest"  What  the  Commission  has  made  of 
these  Instructions  is  only  one  example  of 
how  the  FCC  chronically  resolves  the  dilem- 
ma of  nurturing  the  private  and  protecting 
the  public  Interests  Over  the  years  the  ma- 
jority of  FCC  commissioners  have  escaped 
the  broadcasting  conundrum  by  wrapping 
themselves  in  Section  326  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934.  which  proscribes  cen- 
sorship. While  It  Is  a  Ion.;  way  from  censor- 
ing to  rcquLrin;;  nunimal  quahty  program- 
ming, they  make  the  trip  \vith  no  ditSculty 

The  Commission's  power  over  broadcast- 
ing stems  from  Its  re.=.pon5ibility  for  allocit- 
Ing  space  In  the  publicly  owned  electrom.ig- 
netlc  spectrum.  The  spectrum  Is  like  a  nia.T,- 
moth  rainbow  divided  Into  "bands,"  or 
groups  of  frequenciM.  which  are  allocated 
for  use  bv  a  particular  type  of  radio  service— 
the  AM  and  FM  bands  for  radio.  VHF  .ind 
UHF  b.ind-s  tor  television,  or  other  bands  for 
private  uses  A  company  seeking  to  operate 
a  radio  or  television  broadcasting  station  ap- 
plies to  the  FCC  for  the  use  of  a  particular 
frequency,  or  channel,  during  certain  hours 
over  a  given  radius.  Tlie  a'lplicaiii  pays  honi- 
age  to  the  principles  of  serving  the  commu- 
nity by  providing  public  affairs  bro.idcasls 
and  quality  services;  and  if  he  Is  more  per- 
su.Lsive  than  fell'>w  applicants  for  the  s-ime 
channel,  lu  exchange  f.  r  a  «75  to  $100  fw 
he  Is  granted  a  lucrative  broadcast  license. 

In  1965  the  television  broadcasting  indus- 
try had  a  net  Income  of  S447  9  million,  nearly 
tnple  that  of  ten  years  ago;  the  radio  broad- 
custing  Induiitry  had  a  net  income  of  $81 
million,  nearly  double  that  of  1955.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  some  T\'  Et.itlons  earn 
over  .810  million  a  year  But  the  FCC  has  long 
agreed  with  the  indiustry  that  to  suggest 
me.usurable  obligations  to  the  public  is  to 
interfere  with  "free  enterprise"  and  "free- 
dom of  speech"  Edwarc*  R.  Murrow  once  re- 
marked: "I  can  nnd  nothing  in  the  Bill  cl 
Rights  or  the  Communications  Act  whlcb 
says  that  |  networks  and  stations]  must  in- 
crease their  net  profits  each  ye.ir,  lest  the 
Republic  collapse  "  On  the  other  hand,  the 
current  FCC  chairm.-n  Roscl  Hyde,  typifies 
the  traditional  FCC  sumce:  •The  law  for- 
bids 7HC  from  interfering  with  programmlog. 
even  if  it  doesn't  forbid  some  other  commis- 
sioners "  The  argument  goes  on.  even  thougt 
the  propyonents  of  minimal  standards  have 
long  since  lost. 

The  Commission  grants  and  renews  licenses 
to  use  the  airways  for  some  five  million 
transmitters — radio,  television,  marine,  po- 
lice, fire.  Industrial,  transportation,  amateur 
citizens,  and  cummoii  carrier.  Each  year  K 
processes  some  800.000  license  and  renewal 
applications  The  7000-odd  commercial  radio 
and  television  llcen.ses  must  be  renewed  everr 
three  years  When  any  station  wants  to  In- 
crease its  power  or  move  Its  antenna,  the 
FCC  must  consider  the  request.  While  It  says 
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that  it  cannot  spare  the  manpower  to  check 
on  whether  broadcasters  actually  perform  as 
promised  In  their  license  applications,  the 
Commission  vigilantly  tracks  down  shrimp 
fishermen  who  use  dirty  words  over  their 
radios.  The  1966  annual  report  tells  us  that 
;t  "closed  down  40  unlicensed  broadcast  op- 
erations, the  latter  mostly  by  Juveniles,"  and 
investigated  "over  500  cases  of  troublesome 
radiation  from  faulty  garage  door  openers." 

To  handle  all  of  this,  plus  regulating 
.'^T&T,  a  $35  billion  Industry,  and  the  other 
common  carriers,  such  as  ITT  and  Western 
Union,  plus  facing  the  issues  raised  by  new 
developments  in  the  fast -changing  com- 
munications industry,  the  Commission  has  a 
staff  of  1500  and  a  budget  of  $17  million. 
This  is  slightly  more  than  one  third  of  the 
budget  of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries. 

There  are  seven  commissioners,  more  than 
on  any  other  major  regulatory  agency  ex- 
cept the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
each  serving  seven  years.  The  commission- 
ers are  ;ippointed  by  the  President,  who  also 
designates  the  chairman,  and  are  confirmed 
by  the  Senate. 

The  Com.misslon's  problems  are  deeper 
than  the  personalities  of  seven  men  at  any 
given  time.  Partly  they  are  the  problems  of 
any  bureaucracy — of  frozen-ln  personnel,  of 
overproceduralized  methods,  of  Indecision. 
Partly  they  are  the  problems  of  any  commis- 
sion— of  getting  a  majority  In  sustained 
agreement  on  complex  issues,  of  each  of  the 
commissioners  ..sscrling  prerogatives  and  in- 
dependence, of  the  difficulty  for  the  staff  to 
proceed  on  any  assumption  of  what  the  Com- 
misslons  view  is,  of  staff  and  commissioners 
making  alliances  and  playing  off  one  against 
the  other.  One  staff  member  told  me  how  a 
certain  FCC  commissioner  Is  considered  to 
be  inclined  to  the  most  recent  view  he  has 
heard,  so  various  staff  members  vie  to  be  the 
last  to  phone  him  before  a  Commission  meet- 
ing. The  turnover  in  Commission  member- 
ship exacerbates  the  problem  of  policy  con- 
tinuity and  even  simple  administration  of 
the  agency.  More  than  one  FCC  commissioner 
has  complained  recently  of  the  difficulty  of 
securing  paper  clips. 

Partly,  the  FCC's  problems  are  those  shared 
by  all  of  the  regulatory  agencies.  John  Ken- 
neth Galbralth  has  written  that  "regulatory 
bodies,  like  the  people  who  comprise  them, 
have  a  marked  life  cycle.  In  youth  they  are 
vigorous,  aggressive,  evangelistic,  and  even 
Intolerant.  Later  they  mellow,  and  in  old 
age— after  a  matter  of  ten  or  fifteen  years — 
they  become,  with  some  exceptions,  either 
an  arm  of  the  industry  they  are  regulating 
or  senile."  Supreme  Court  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas,  who  once  headed  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  has  suggested  that 
every  regulatory  agency  be  abolished 
every  ten  years.  Nobody  loves  them.  For  in- 
stance, the  FCC  occupies  two  dingy,  laby- 
rinthine floors  In  the  Post  Office  Department, 
1th  the  spillover  staff  lodged  over  a  grocery 
store  on  12th  Street.  While  other  agencies 
liave  limousines,  FCC  commissioners  ride 
around  In  the  mail-delivery  station  wagon; 
when  all  seven  are  being  transported,  the 
most  Junior  rides  in  a  Jump  seat  facing  out 
the  back. 

Presidents  pay  fitful  attention  to  the  regu- 
latory agencies  and  have  frequently  used 
them  as  dumping  grounds  for  burned-out 
politicians  or  difficult  characters  who  must 
be  given  a  Job.  Presidents  Kennedy  and  John- 
son put  up  admirable  but  incomplete  resist- 
ance to  this  tradition.  Congress  Insists  that 
they  are  an  "arm  of  Congress,"  keeps  them 
weak  through  meager  budgets,  and  fre- 
quently Jumps  on  them  when  they  make  a 
move  or  badgers  them  for  not  moving.  Early 
In  the  Kennedy  Administration,  regulatory 
agency  chairmen  met  informally  to  share 
their  sorrows;  they  called  their  group,  appro- 
priately. "The  Tightrope  Club." 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  more  politically 


powerful  Is  the  Industry  to  be  regulated,  the 
more  likely  are  congressmen  to  frown  at  reg- 
ulation, and  there  are  few  groups  more  pow- 
erful than  the  broadcasters.  A  broadcaster's 
friendship  can  mean  life  or  death  for  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress;  his  station  may  treat  the 
congressman's  every  utterance  as  newsworthy 
or  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  FCC  has  been  all  too  prone  to 
bend  before  the  real  and  Imagined  and  an- 
ticipated pressures  from  Congress.  It  tends, 
even  more  than  other  agencies,  to  confuse 
the  demands  of  a  few  congressmen  for  the 
will  of  Congress.  At  times  it  retreats  further 
than  the  opponents  require. 

For  years,  for  example,  the  Commission  had 
a  vague  policy  that  too  many  commercials 
were  too  many,  but  It  never  stipulated  how 
many  were  too  many.  In  1963  It  proposed  to 
adopt  as  a  rule  the  limits  contained  in  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters'  Code: 
that  commercials  should  take  up  no  more 
than  eighteen  minutes  out  of  an  hour  of 
radio  time,  and  sixteen  minutes  out  of  an 
hour  of  television  time.  The  FCC  would  en- 
force a  rule  to  which  the  broadcasters  in  a 
burst  of  public  spirit  had  "voluntarUy"  sub- 
scribed. If  the  NAB  caught  an  offender,  he 
lost  his  Seal  of  Good  Practice;  if  the  FCC 
caught  him,  he  might  be  fihed  $1000  a  day. 
Industry  codes  are  a  time-honored  tactic  for 
heading  off  government  regulation;  and  al- 
though the  FCC  would  not  have  been  ex- 
pected seriously  to  enforce  the  Industry's 
standards,  many  stations  did  not  want  It 
even  to  entertain  the  idea  of  regulating  com- 
mercial time.  The  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee,  then  heavily 
weighted  by  congressmen  Inclined  to  indus- 
try's viewpoint,  held  a  hearing  and  issued  a 
report  condemning  the  Commission's  pro- 
posal. Shortly  thereafter,  the  FCC  formally 
backed  off,  but  to  underscore  the  point,  the 
House  voted  317  to  43  not  to  permit  it  to 
adopt  the  rule  anyway. 

Since  the  Senate  did  not  act  on  the  House 
resolution,  it  did  not  have  the  force  of  law. 
In  light  of  the  lopsided  House  vote,  it  would 
have  been  understandable  for  the  Commis- 
sion to  drop  the  commercial  issue  for  the 
time  being.  But  the  FCC  kept  marchlpg 
backward.  The  Commission  had  been  asking 
radio  stations  that  were  members  of  the  NAB 
code  to  explain  their  reasons  If  they  ran  more 
than  the  code's  limit  of  eighteen  minutes  of 
commercials  in  an  hour.  Stations  that  did 
not  belong  to  the  code  were  queried  only  If 
they  ran  more  than  twenty  minutes.  The 
NAB  complained  to  the  FCC  that  it  had  es- 
tablished a  double  standard,  which  was  en- 
couraging members  to  drop  out  of  the  code. 
In  response,  last  fall  the  FCC  changed  its 
policy  and  asked  all  stations  if  they  planned 
more  time  for  commercials  than  permitted 
under  the  NAB  code,  and  if  so,  why.  How- 
ever, Chairman  Hyde,  according  to  Broad- 
casting magazine,  quickly  reassured  broad- 
casters that  the  FCC  would  not  be  inflexible. 
It  quoted  him  as  saying  the  Commission 
would  still  "stress  the  idea  that  responsibili- 
ty in  this  matter  Is  more  properly  the  con- 
cern of  the  licensee." 

Subsequently,  Broadcasting  reported  that 
"word  got  around  that  the  FCC  was  accepting 
explanations  from  a  good  many  licenses  who 
reported  they  were  exceeding  the  code's  lim- 
itations on  commercials."  In  desperation,  the 
NAB  early  this  year  eased  the  already  gener- 
ous code  rules  In  order  to  be  as  lenient  to- 
ward Its  members  as  the  government  agency 
supposedly  regulating  them. 

There  are  a  number  of  broadcasting  pres- 
sure groups — the  networks,  FM  broadcasters, 
"Daytimers,"  advertisers,  and  so  on — which 
form  ad  hoc  coalitions,  depending  on  the  is- 
sues at  hand.  That  they  do  as  well  as  they  do 
is  less  a  testimonial  to  their  professionalism 
than  to  the  fact  that  there  Is  hardly  ever 
anyone  on  the  other  side.  Even  "public- 
spirited"  newspapers,  often  owned  by  station 
owners  as  well,  may  applaud  calls  for  better 
programming,   but  when  an  issue  such  as 


commercials  arises,  they  are  either  silent  or 
pro-industry. 

Each  year,  tlie  commissioners  dutifully  at- 
tend the  NAB's  convention  in  Chicago  (ex- 
cept in  a  presidential  inaugural  year,  when 
the  broadcasters  go  to  Washington) ,  visiting 
the  hospitality  suites  and  learning  to  under- 
stand the  Industry's  problems.  Then  they  re- 
turn to  Washington  to  regulate  it.  The  key 
pressure  on  the  Commission,  however,  works 
more  quietly.  "It  works  subtly,  almost  silent- 
ly," says  a  former  commissioner,  "like  the 
water  on  the  stone.  If  you  want  to  be  re- 
appointed, you  do  not  want  to  earn  the 
enmity  of  AT&T,  a  network,  a  multiple-sta- 
tion owner.  These  are  really  the  insidious 
pressures.  We  spend  too  much  time  reading 
the  trade  press,  and  care  too  much  what  they 
say  about  us." 

If  a  commissioner  does  not  want  to  stick 
around  the  agency,  likely  as  not  lie  ends  up 
with  the  industry.  If  one  were  to  include  law 
practices.  It  Is  probable  that  90  percent  of 
the  commissioners  who  leave  the  FCC  take 
Jobs  involving  the  industry. 

Occasionally,  as  in  the  late  fifties,  there  are 
out-and-out  scandals  involving  the  FCC,  but 
it  seldom  comes  to  that.  The  industries  that 
deal  regularly  with  the  Commission  learn  to 
be  decorous.  In  more  than  one  sense.  Com- 
missioners' desks  are  Uttered  with  little  plas- 
tic gewgaws,  pieces  of  cable,  models  of  satel- 
lites, many  of  them  personally  inscribed.  One 
commissioner  approvingly  explained  to  me 
that  when  he  lunches  at  an  AT&T  head- 
quarters "they  never  serve  pat6  de  fole  gras, 
or  strawberries  out  of  season." 

Many  an  FCC  staff  member  also  has  de- 
parted for  the  more  lucrative  pasture  on  the 
other  side  of  the  FCC,  but  as  a  general  rule 
the  staff  is  not  as  soft  on  Industry  as  the  com- 
missioners are.  Some  of  the  highest-level  staff 
inevitably  reflect  the  commissioners'  views, 
but  as  a  general  rule  it  is  the  staff  which 
wants  to  act,  punish,  or  investigate,  and  the 
Commission  which  demurs. 

I  have  been  assured  by  several  longtime 
observers  of  the  FCC  that  It  now  enjoys  the 
highest-caliber  set  of  commissioners  in  its 
history,  a  claim  which  Invites  a  closer  look  at 
the  group.  (I  am  told  on  good  authority  that 
one  of  the  commissioners  was  to  go  to  the 
FPC,  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  but 
ended  up  on  the  FCC  through  a  typographi- 
cal error.)  Three  out  of  the  seven  commis- 
sioners, including  Chairman  Hyde,  have  made 
a  career  of  serving  on  the  Commission. 
Robert  T.  Bartley,  fifty-eight,  a  Texas  Demo- 
crat and  nephew  of  the  late  House  Speaker 
Sam  Rayburn,  served  on  the  staff  in  the 
1930s,  later  worked  for  the  NAB,  then  was 
appointed  an  FCC  commissioner  In  1952. 
Bartley  opposes  the  growth  of  large  commu- 
nications companies,  but  otherwise  does  not 
believe  In  an  active  FCC.  "My  personal  feel- 
ing Is  the  least  regulation  the  better,"  he  told 
me.  "I  don't  think  the  government  should 
attempt  to  spoon-feed  or  lead.  The  regula- 
tory agencies  were  brought  about  to  correct 
abuses.  We  should  wait  for  signs  of  abuses." 
Robert  E.  Lee,  a  flfty-five-year-old  Republi- 
can, is  a  former  accoimtant  and  FBI  agent 
who  was  appointed  to  the  Commission  in 
1953  through  his  connections  with  Joseph  R. 
McCarthy.  Lee's  apologists  point  out  that  he 
has  made  himself  quite  an  expert  on  UHP. 

James  J.  Wadsworth,  sixty-two.  Is  a  former 
U.S.  representative  to  the  United  Nations  who 
was  appointed  'to  the  Commission  In  1966. 
Like  others,  he  believes  that  the  FCC  Is 
"bogged  down  in  trivia,"  and  he  says  that  his 
own  problem  is  that  "I  don't  understand  the 
•technical  jargon,  the  communicators'  lan- 
guage." "I  hate  to  read  a  long  memorandum," 
he  told  me.  "Anything  over  two  or  three 
pages,  I  can't  handle  It." 

Kenneth  A.  Cox,  a  fifty-year-old  Democrat, 
Is  a  former  Seattle  attorney  who  served  on 
the  staff  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, headed  the  FCC's  Broadcast  Bureau  un- 
der Mlnow,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Com- 
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mlMlon  In  1963  Cox  Is  thought  to  be  one 
ol  the  ablest  and  hardest-working  commls- 
aloners. 

Lee  Loevlnger,  flfty-four.  Is  perhaps  the 
most  controversial  comminsloner  A  former 
law  profesaor  and  Minnesota  Supreme  Court 
Justice.  Ixjevlnger  came  from  Minnesota  with 
a  reputation  as  a  flre-breathlng  trustbuster 
to  head  the  Justice  Department's  antitrust 
division  when  the  Kennedy  Administration 
took  over.  Whether,  as  some  say.  he  was  too 
trustbiiatery  for  the  Kennedys,  or,  as  others 
maintain,  he  was  too  difficult  to  deal  with, 
or  both.  Robert  Kennedy  wanted  him  out. 
and  he  was  placed  on  the  PCC  in  1963  Since 
then.  Loevlnger  has  turned  out  to  be  almost 
constantly  on  the  side  opposing  new  regula- 
tory moves,  and  is  an  Industry  favorite  for 
the  intellectual  glass  he  puts  on  the  non- 
regulation  philosophy  His  harsh,  sometimes 
brutal,  criticism  of  some  of  his  coUeag-ues 
and  the  staff  has  caused  an  even  fur'her  de- 
cline In  agency  morale  He  once  called  the 
Broadqaet  Bureau  the  "pigpen"  of  the  FCC 
He  caused  a  stir  by  stating  In  a  speech  last 
year:  "The  more  I  see  of  television  the  more 
I  dislike  and  defend  It.  Television  is  not  for 
me  but  for  many  others  who  do  like  It.  but 
who  have  no  time  for  many  things  that  I  like 
It  seems  to  me  that  television  is:  the  Utera- 
txire  of  the  Illiterate:  the  culture  of  the  low- 
brow; the  wealth  of  the  poor;  the  privilege 
of  the  underprivileged:  the  exclusive  club 
of  the  excluded  masses.  If  television  Is  forced 
to  admit  the  elite,  it  will  lose  lU  exclusivity 
for  the  masses.  .  Television  Is  a  golden 
goose  that  lays  scrambled  eggs,  and  It  Is 
futile  and  probably  fatal  to  beat  It  for  not 
laying  caviar  " 

Nicholas  Johnson  thirty-two.  a  former 
professor  of  administrative  law,  was  named 
to  the  FCC  last  year  after  two  stormy  years 
of  trying  to  breathe  life  Into  the  Federal 
Maritime  Administration,  which  he  headed. 
Quickly  dismayed  by  the  FCC.  Johnson 
busied  himself  trying  to  spread  concern  over 
the  agency's  lack  of  resources  to  meet  what 
he  sees  as  "conimunlcatlons  crises  of  sub- 
stantial proportions  "  After  spelling  out  some 
of  the  new  problems  in  a  recent  speech. 
Johnson  characteristically  reeled  off  a  series 
of  thoughtful  questlon.s  "The  topics  differ  — 
and  many  more  could  be  added — but  for  each 
similar  questions  spring  to  mind.  W^at  l.s 
the  Impact  on  our  society  How  can  this 
new  force  most  effectively  be  channeled  to 
human  good''  Are  unrestrained  market 
forces,  or  some  form  of  government  regula- 
tion most  appropriate''  .  .  .  What  are  the 
forces  regulating  the  development  and  rate 
of  Introduction  of  the  new  technology''  Are 
they  effective  in  serving  interests  beyond 
private  economic  gain?  Who  Is  asking 

these  questions'"  Who  answers  back'  What 
price  do  we  pay  fiir  this  placid  comfort  of 
silence  In  a  boat  none  dares  to  rock  nor 
cares  to  navigate''"  S  me  of  Johnson's  col- 
leagues dismiss  him  as  a  brash  and  some- 
what quixotic  pubUclty-seeker,  a  naive  youth 
who  asks  questions  that  older  and  wiser  men 
have  long  since  laid  aside. 

Apparently  President  Johnson  hoped  that 
the  appolntmer.t  of  a  spirited  young  man 
would  temper  the  dismay  among  the  caring 
public  and  glee  among  the  broadcasters  at 
his  promotion  four  days  earlier  of  Rosel 
Hyde  to  the  chairmanship.  Hyde,  a  slxty- 
seven-year-old  Idaho  Republican,  has  been 
with  the  Commission  and  the  Federal  Radio 
Commission  which  preceded  it  for  forty  years 
and  has  been  a  commissioner  since  1946. 
Hyde  has  a  reputation  as  a  kindly  conserva- 
tive who  believes  In  mlnlm:il  regulation  and 
has  learned  through  long  training  In  the 
bureaucracy  not  to  rock  the  boat  Associates 
of  the  President  say  that  Hyde  was  selected 
In  the  hopes  that  appointing  a  Republican 
chairman  would  negate  suspicion  of  favor- 
able treatment  for  the  broadcast  Interests 
still  held  by  the  Johnson  family.  If  this  Is 
so,  the  President's  antenna  failed  him  to  a 


surprising  degree  "The  broadcasters,"  com- 
mented Teleiiaion.  a  trade  magazine,  "have 
recently  begun  to  breathe  a  little  esi.sier  An 
old  friend,  very  much  to  their  Uklng.  has 
been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  agency."  When 
a  com.Tilssloner.  Hyde  opposed  FCC  proposals 
to  tlmlt  network  ownership  of  programming, 
to  further  limit  the  number  of  sUitions  in 
major  m.irkets  one  broadcaster  could  own. 
to  police  overcommerclallziitlon.  and  to  re- 
quire programming  plans  from  license  ap- 
plicants One  of  his  first  major  acts  was  to 
appoint  as  head  of  the  Broadcast  Bureau — 
the  section  that  grants  and  renews  radio 
and  television  licenses — George  Smith,  a  con- 
servative Republican  who  had  been  a  private 
communications  lawyer  for  thirty  years  and 
then  an  assistant  to  Commissioner  Lee 
I  Smith,  who  appears  to  be  in  his  sixties, 
refused  to  reveal  his  age  He  and  Hyde  are 
known  among  the  sta.T  as  "The  Dynamic 
Duo  "  I  Hyde  likes  to  focus  on  other  than 
broadcasting  Issues  and  says  that  'he  prob- 
lems facing  the  agency  are  "awesome  In- 
deed" "We  must  pioneer  new  policies  In  un- 
charted areas.'  he  says  The  rhetoric  Is  fine: 
the  results  remain  to  be  seen 

The  Hyde  appointment  signaled  the  end 
of  a  sequence  of  troublemakliig  young  chair- 
men Mlnow.  and  his  successor.  E  William 
Henry  Mlnow.  thirty-five  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  former  law  partner  of  Adl.il  Ste- 
ven.'ion  and  WlUlard  Wtrtz  came  on  st-ong 
in  the  fashion  of  the  New  Fron'ler«men  His 
speech  calling  television  a  "vast  wnstel>\nd" 
was  his  first  before  the  SAB  The  broad- 
cjiters  retaliated.  In  1960.  President-elect 
Kennedy  asked  James  M  Uindls,  a  law  pro- 
fessor and  former  'hiilrman  of  two  agencies. 
to  m.ike  a  spec!.-»l  study  of  all  the  regulatory 
agencies  The  PCC  reported  L.indlii.  "presents 
a  somewhat  extraordinary  spectacle  .  The 
Commission  has  drifted,  vacillated  and  stalled 
In  almost  every  major  area  It  st-ems  inc.ipa- 
ble  of  policy  planning-,  of  disposing  within 
a  reason.tble  period  of  time  the  buslnir-ss  be- 
fore It.  of  fashioning  procedures  that  are 
effective  to  de.^I  with  Its  problems  "  He 
charged  the  agency  with  excessive  subser- 
vience to  congressional  committees  .uid  the 
network.?  Unfortun  itely  however,  the  por- 
tion of  the  Landls  report  that  drew  the  most 
attention  was  a  proposal  characterized  In 
the  press  as  sugsrestlng  a  White  Hotise  "czar" 
over  the  agencies  This,  plus  the  new  .Ad- 
ministration's greennes-?  In  the  first  "hun- 
dred days."  Jeopardized  all  the  regulatory 
.igency  proposals.  The  FCC  proposal,  which 
would  have  strengthened  the  h.ind  of  the 
chairman  and  provided  for  considerably  more 
delegation  to  the  staff,  w.is  openly  opposed 
by  .i  majority  of  Mlnow's  fellow  commission- 
ers .^nd  gave  the  Industry  an  opportunity  to 
strike  back  It  was  roundly  defeated  In  Con- 
gress (A  watered-down  version  wjis  later  ap- 
proved.! In  retraspect,  1961  offered  a  I'reat 
missed  opportunity. 

Regardless  of  his  formal  powers,  however, 
and  of  whether  he  can  command  a  majority 
of  the  commissioners'  votes —as  Mlnow  with 
rare  exception  could  notr  an  FCC  chairman 
can  have  an  ImporUmt  effect  He  sets  the 
ton<".  focuses  the  Issues  appoints  kev  staff 
members,  attracts  or  drives  away  fresh  talent, 
drums  up  public  and  press  interest.  More- 
over. If  It  Is  believed  that  he  Is  close  to  the 
throne,  he  can  have  considerable  Influence 
over  his  colte.i^ues  all  of  whom  are  subject 
to  reappointment  during  a  President's  eight 
veirs  In  office  Mlnow  was  believed  to  be  close 
to  President  Kennedy-  closer,  perhaps  than 
he  In  fact  was—  and  he  was  probablv  the  first 
man  to  m^ke  the  FCC  glimorous  Moreuver, 
he  pushed  through  Congress  bills  to  promote 
UHF  television  and  give  federal  aid  to  educa- 
tional tele-lslon.  and  he  steered  the  .agency 
to  closer  examination  of  licensees'  perform- 
ance It  l9  also  said  that  he  shnmed  the  net- 
works Into  more  public-service  prni;r,imm!ng. 
but  how  much  this  was  a  result  of  his  harass- 
ment and  how  much  of  the  networks  trying 


to  climb  out  of  the  trough  of  the  quiz  scan- 
dals is  problematic 

Minow  departed,  however,  after  only  two 
years.  Loevlnger  w.is  appointed  to  the  Com- 
mission In  "nls  place,  and  Henry  w.is  named 
chairman.  Henry,  then  a  thirty-four-year- 
old  Memphis  attorney  with  Kennedy  con- 
nections, was  In  tiie  Minow  mold  but  had  to 
begin  again  the  making  of  alliances.  Some 
of  his  colleagues  never  forgave  Henry  the 
fact  that  he  moved  In  glamorous  social 
circles,  and  thought  It  unpardonable  that 
he  appeared  In  a  much-publicized  charity 
show  as  Batman.  Henry  continued  to  fight 
for  more  ecUjcatlon.il  television,  for  closer 
examination  of  licensees'  performance,  and 
pushed  t'lrough  the  FCCs  first  full  study  of 
.AT&T  since  the  1930s  Until  then,  the  FCC 
and  .\TA:T  simply  negotiated  .is  sovereign  If 
unequal  powers  When  a  commissioner  sug- 
gested that  there  ought  to  be  a  full-blown 
study  of  AT&T.  .\T&T  offici-ils  a.ssured  him 
that  he  was  quite  an  export  already;  when 
commissioners  a^ked  questions.  AT&T  help- 
fully showered  them  with  facts  and  figures: 
If  commi.-sloiiers.  particularly  the  chairman. 
sought  a  rate  reduction,  AT&T  would  gladly 
discuss  It  It  was  always  a  matter  of  who 
had  the  votes,  the  chairman  or  AT&T,  with 
AT&T  taking  care  not  to  Inspire  any  noisy 
dissent. 

Mlnow  Is  particularly  proud  of  securing  a 
rate  of  81  for  the  first  three  minutes  on  sta- 
tlon-to-statlon  calls  after  9pm  and  on  Sun- 
days. The  problems  with  such  a  procedure 
are  that  It  Is  difficult  to  trace  where  .^T&T 
might  make  up  for  the  lost  revenue,  and 
perhaps  .-mother  chairman  will  prefer  low 
rates  on  Tuesdays,  or  when  there  Is  a  full 
moon  The  AT&'f  Investigation  Is  still  under 
way.  with  a  grand  total  of  eighteen  s'aT 
members  spending  full  or  part  time  on  it 

The  most  common  explanation  put  forward 
for  the  Comniisflon's  chronic  failure  of  fo.-e- 
slght  Is  that  It  Is  too  busy  with  Its  day-to- 
day problems  It  Is  therefore  fair  game  tc 
examine  how  well  the  Commission  does  what 
It  does  do  (It  should  be  said  here  that  In  my 
many  visits  to  the  Commi.^slon  offices  I  de- 
tected no  signs  of  frenzied  labor,  or  of  long 
hours  )  For  all  of  Its  burdens,  the  Commis- 
sion meeti  only  one  day  a  week,  and  fre- 
quently dlspoees  of  Its  business  by  lunch- 
time  Each  Wednesd.ay  morning,  the 
Corrunlssloners  mount  the  semicircle  dais  m 
their  meeting  rcxjm  and  deliberate  whether 
Bro.adcaster  X  may  move  his  antenna  tower 
or  Broadc;aster  Y  may  go  from  250  watts  to 
500  watts  A  Commission  meeting  apparently 
resfmbles  nothing  so  much  as  a  Mad  Tea 
Party,  with  commissioners  dozing  and 
bickering  and  ca'chlng  at  straws. 

Earlier  this  year,  for  example,  the  Com- 
mission deliberated  whether  an  unpopulated 
mountain  Is  a  "communltv"  and  somberlv 
concluded  th:'t  It  was  not.  On  another  (ci-a- 
slon  the  staff  brought  before  the  Commis- 
sion the  request  of  a  group  of  Delaware  edu- 
cators for  a  smaJ!  clo.sed-clrcuit  television 
system.  The  staff  suKgested  that  since  the 
rules  Involved  were  so  many  and  so  complex 
the  Commission  should  waive  the  lot  of  them 
John  Gardner  once  remarked  that  "the  V^-f^ 
act  of  a  dying  organization  Is  to  get  out  a 
new  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  rule  hock  ' 

While  some  problems  before  the  Commis- 
sion take  years  to  resolve  It  cxn  net  with 
surprising  dispatch,  as  !t  did  In  the  case  of 
the  merger  of  ABC  and  ITT  Tlie  proposed 
merger  would  be  the  largest  In  the  history 
of  broadcasting;  the  two  companies  have  » 
combined  revenue  of  over  ?2  billion  annually 
ABC  and  ITT  applied  for  FCC  approval  of 
the  merger  on  March  31,  19C6.  During  tne 
summer,  because  Con.ml.sslonor  Btu-tley  ''" 
pushing  for  a  full  evidentiary  hearing,  tJi< 
Commission  scheduled  a  one-day  meetinp  IQ 
which  principals  of  the  two  comp-mles  wcuM 
te'l  the  commissioners  why  they  wanted  w 
merge  Questioning  by  Bartley,  Cox,  nnd 
Johnson    extended    the    "hearing"   into  two 
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days,  September  19  and  20.  Meanwhile,  Hyde 
had  been  wTltlng  to  the  Justice  Department's 
Antitrust  Division,  asking  If  It  saw  any  prob- 
lems The  Division  finally  responded  with  a 
Sve-page  single-spaced  letter  from  Assistant 
.Mtomey  General  Donald  F.  Turner  stating 
that  Justice  was  "not  presently  contemplat- 
ing an  action  under  the  antitrust  laws"  but 
laying  out  the  possibilities  of  adverse  effects 
[which]  are  significant  enough  .  .  .  that  they 
deserve  full  and  serious  consideration  by  the 
Commission."  Turner's  letter  arrived  after  6 
pjn.  on  December  20.  The  following  morning 
the  Commission  approved  the  merger. 

The  principal  reason  given  for  approval 
was  the  one  advanced  by  the  applicants:  that 
ABC  needed  additional  revenues,  which  ITT 
could  provide,  to  make  It  more  competitive 
with  the  other  networks.  Bartley.  Cox,  and 
Johnson  dissented.  Bartley  charged  that  the 
Commission  had  "rushed  Into  an  approval  of 
the  merger"  without  considering  "funda- 
mental questions  of  highest  Importance." 
Johnson  said  he  was  "simply  stunned  and 
bewildered."  He  pointed  out  that  ABC  was 
already  a  profitable  venture,  and  that  ITT 
had  made  no  commitment  of  funds  to  ABC. 
He  and  Bartley  worried  about  the  effects  on 
ABC's  news  and  public-affairs  programming 
of  nT's  extensive  overseas  holdings,  and 
»bout  the  economic  effects  on  the  broadcast- 
ing Industry  of  having  one  major  broadcaster 
part  of  a  huge  conglomerate  corporation. 

Justice  petitioned  the  PCC  to  reopen  the 
case,  charging  that  the  PCC  had  violated  the 
law  by  holding  such  a  brief  hearing,  that  It 
had  failed  to  examine  "crucial  facts."  The 
Department  later  produced  evidence  that 
ftmds  would  not  actually  be  passing  from 
ITT  to  ABC,  but  that  ITT  was  looking  upon 
ABC  as  a  source  of  funds — 8100  million  over 
the  next  five  years.  The  FCCs  own  staff  sub- 
sequently agreed  with  Justice  on  this  key 
point,  and  the  Commission  reluctantly  re- 
opened the  case.  It  declared  that  In  the  light 
of  "the  public  Interest  In  a  prompt  settle- 
ment of  the  present  uncertainty,  we  think 
that  expedition  Is  required."  A  new  decision 
was  expected  as  early  as  June. 

The  Commission  can  also  show  dispatch  In 
renewing  license  applications.  'When  a 
broadcaster  applies  for  a  license,  he  makes 
specific  pledges  about  the  amount  of  time 
he  will  devote  to  public  affairs  programing 
and  local  service.  It  Is  explained  that  the 
Commission  does  not  have  the  manpower  to 
monitor  stations  to  see  if  In  fact  these 
pledges  are  carried  out.  but  that  his  program 
practices  will  be  closely  examined  when  he 
flies  for  his  triennial  license  renewal.  Mlnow 
and  Henry  Instituted  a  renewal  application 
form  designed  to  draw  more  Information 
about  actual  programing  practices,  but  this 
information  appears  to  be  of  little  moment 
to  the  Commission.  Earlier  this  year.  Cox 
and  Johnson  dissented  from  the  routine  re- 
newal of  a  group  of  206  licenses  when  the 
applications  showed  that  2  proposed  no  news 
programing  whatsoever,  7  proposed  no 
public-affairs  programing,  23  proposed  less 
than  one  percent  of  their  time  to  be  devoted 
to  public  affairs,  and  88  proposed  no  other 
type  of  public-service  programing.  "It  seems 
to  me,"  said  Cox,  the  stations  "are  down- 
grading their  commitments  .  .  .  because  they 
'eel  the  majority  of  the  Commission  won't 
do  anything  about  It."  Cox  charged  that  the 
Commission  was  making  "a  farce  of  the 
'»'-o;e  reporting  and  reviewing  process." 

Theoretically,  the  Commission  sought  to 
reduce  Its  agenda  by  developing  a  set  of 
standards  for  licensees  and  permitting  the 
Broadcast  Bureau  Itself  to  grant  and  renew 
licenses  if  they  meet  those  standards. 
"Prankly,"  conceded  one  commissioner,  "I 
couldn't  tell  you  what  the  standards  are  now. 
The  staff  sort  of  figures  out  our  current 
policy  from  what  we  did  In  the  last  two 
months-  Though  there  Is  a  great  deal  ol 
talk  about  delegating,  the  Commission  W 
too  suspicious  of  the  staff  and  the  staff  is 


too  perplexed  about  Commission  policy  for 
it  to  happen  much.  One  of  the  penalties  of 
all  this  is  a  serious  backlog  of  contested  ap- 
plications, and  for  the  wrong  reasons.  There 
are  some  cases  of  competing  applications  for 
licenses,  or  appeals  from  a  Commission  de- 
cision, which  have  been  before  the  Commis- 
sion for  ten  or  twenty  years. 

Mlnow  believes  that  the  station-by-station 
license  and  renewal  procedure,  conceived  in 
the  days  before  networks,  amounts  to  swat- 
ting gnats.  Henry  came  to  believe  that  it 
would  make  more  sense  to  establish  minimal 
requirements  and  then  give  licenses  away 
by  lottery.  The  broadcasters,  typically  con- 
fusing a  privilege  with  a  right,  say  that  sta- 
tion licenses  ought  to  be  granted  perma- 
nently, subject  to  revocation  for  cause.  It 
is  possible  that  they  suggest  this  In  knowl- 
edge of  the  Commission's  record  of  revoking 
licenses:  1  In  1961,  &  in  1962.  4  or  1963.  4  in 
1964.  0  in  1965,  and  2  In  1966.  The  record 
of  renewals  refused  Is  not  much  more  exten- 
sive: 16  In  the  last  5  years.  Hyde's  solution 
is  to  renew  licenses  for  five-  Instead  of  three- 
year  periods  ("with  maturity  goes  responsi- 
bility"). 

When  Congress  in  1962  created  the  hybrid 
Communications  Satellite  Corporation — part 
owned  by  the  common  carriers,  most  AT&T, 
and  part  a  public  corporation — to  operate 
an  international  satellite.  It  left  a  number 
of  Issues  unresolved.  Should  Comsat  com- 
pete with  the  common  carriers,  or  should  it 
be  a  common  carriers'  carrier?  The  Commis- 
sion chose  the  latter  course,  thus  guarding 
against  severe  competition  for  the  carriers. 
Who  should  operate  the  lucrative  ground 
stations.  Comsat,  the  carriers,  or  someone 
else?  The  Commission  "temporarily"  per- 
mitted Comsat  to  operate  the  fiirst  ones  and 
told  Comsat  and  the  carriers  to  get  together 
and  carve  up  the  rest.  This  is  an  odd  way 
to  proceed  on  such  an  important  matter,  but 
by  thus  splitting  the  baby,  nobody  got  too 
hurt.  Except  perhaps  the  baby,  but  it  is  too 
early  for  the  layman  to  know  that. 

Also  left  imresolved  by  Congress  was  the 
enormously  Important  and  complex  question 
of  who  is  to  operate  a  domestic  satellite  sys- 
tem, or  systems,  and  for  what  purposes.  What 
kind  of  domestic  system,  or  systems,  should 
there  be.  available  for  what  kinds  of  uses, 
by  whom,  and  how  competitive?  Should  the 
common  carriers  continue  to  be  protected 
from  the  competition  of  new  technology? 
Who  will  benefit — or  will  anyone — from  the 
costs  saved  by  communicating  by  satellite? 
Technically,  some  of  the  Issues  are  before  the 
Commission  In  the  form  of  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation's proposal  for  a  satellite  system  for 
television,  with  the  money  saved  when  the 
commercial  networks  switch  from  conven- 
tional to  satellite  communication  to  be 
turned  over  to  public  television.  Comsat,  now 
an  aggressive  creature  Itself,  countered  by 
urging  the  FCC  to  permit  It  to  operate  a 
general-purpose  domestic  system,  arguing 
that  that  Is  what  Congress  intended,  that 
technology  Is  ready  and  time  is  wasting. 
(Whether  technology  is  ready  is  debated  by 
the  experts.)  The  satellite  Issues  are  so  fun- 
damental, the  competing  Interests  so  great — 
the  networks,  AT&T,  which  earns  $50  million 
a  year  from  carrying  tele'vislon  signals,  the 
nation's  largest  foundation,  Comsat — and  the 
stakes  are  so  large  that  It  Is  possible  that 
Congress  and  the  White  House  will  make 
the  decisions.  (The  separate  Issue  of  public 
television  raised  by  the  Ford  and  Carnegie 
Foundations  is  already  before  Congress.) 
That  might  be  Just  as  well.  I  asked  Chair- 
man Hyde  how  many  PCC  employees  were 
studying  the  issues  raised  by  Ford.  "Only  one 
full-time  person,"  he  replied. 

The  Commerce  Department,  ordinarily  not 
a  very  melodramatic  place,  completed  a  study 
not  long  ago  of  what  It  called  the  "silent 
crisis" — the  shortage  of  spectrum  space — and 
recommended  a  special  group  with  an  initial 
budget  of  $11  million,  eventually  $50  million. 


to  handle  the  problem.  The  FCC,  In  a  major 
leap  forward,  will  devote  $300,000  to  research 
on  spectrum  allocation  this  year.  The  ques- 
tions involved  are  complicated  and  Impor- 
tant: what  are  the  relative  social,  economic, 
even  political  implications  of  allocating  more 
or  less  space  to  the  various  users — from  doc- 
tors' beepers  to  police  cars  to  television  sta- 
tions to  communications  satellites?  Should 
traditional  users,  such  as  oil  companies  and 
ham  radio  operators,  be  displaced  in  favor  of 
new  technologies  such  as  pocket  telephones? 
The  popularity  of  a  children's  walkie-talkie 
toy  last  Christmas  caused  something  of  a 
crisis  for  the  PCC.  What  should  be  done 
about  this?  Or  Is  it  perhaps  time  to  rearrange 
the  allocations  among  private  spectrum 
users?  The  FCC  still  proceeds,  according  to  a 
system  established  some  twenty  years  ago,  to 
grant  a  certain  band  across  the  country  to 
each  type  of  private  user,  although  the  need 
for  the  forestry  band  is  minimal  In  New 
York  City,  and  there  is  even  less  demand  for 
the  taxlcab  band  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Is  cable  television,  which  reduces  the  use 
of  spectrum  space,  something  that  ought  to 
be  encouraged  on  those  grounds,  regardless 
of  the  discomfort  to  establish  television  In- 
terests? Does  It  suggest  methods  of  bringing 
other  services,  such  as  facsimile,  data,  or 
shopping,  into  the  home?  What  does  it  mean 
that  within  five  years  about  half  of  all  In- 
formation transm.itted  will  be  between  com- 
puters, and  how  can  the  competing  Interests 
between,  say  AT&T  and  IBM,  be  resolved, 
preferably  with  the  public  getting  its  share 
of  the  benefits?  The  FCC  has  begun  a  study 
of  the  computer  issue,  but  no  special  staff 
has  been  assigned  to  It. 

Chairman  Hyde  explains  that  the  acute 
staff  shortage  is  ameliorated  by  the  fact  that 
"we  get  a  lot  of  valuable  help  from  various 
Industry  groups."  Hyde  said  that  the  indus- 
try groups  give  information  and  advice,  and 
that  a  representative  of  the  FCC  sits  In  their 
meetings  to  prevent  collusion.  But  collusion 
is  not  the  only  danger,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be 
eradicated  by  the  FCC  representative.  Many 
government  agencies  set  up  business  advisory 
committees  as  a  way  of  getting  advice  and 
keeping  peace;  but  there  can  be  a  problem 
when  a  limited  staff  is  dependent  upon  the 
Industry  to  the  point  where  the  Industry  can 
dominate  the  agency's  policies.  Presumably 
Congress  did  not  set  up  regulatory  agencies 
with  the  Intent  of  having  the  agencies  turn 
to  the  industry  to  inquire  how  it  should  be 
regulated. 

There  is  thus  a  great  deal  of  evidence  that 
It  Is  time  to  redefine  and  re-evaluate  the 
FCCs  mission.  It  is  time  to  dust  off  "the 
public  Interest"  and  re-examine  where  it 
comes  in.  It  is  not  all  that  new  to  suggest 
that  the  PCC  should  be  revised.  The  law 
Journals  are  full  of  suggestions  for  changing 
the  PCC,  and  the  literature  Is  a  nltpicker's 
delight.  Most  of  it  is  in  terms  of  establishing 
more  clear-cut  procedures  on  behalf  of  the 
applicants.  But  the  FHUC's  problems  are  be- 
yond nitpicking,  and  of  Importance  to  more 
than  the  clients.  A  thorough  re -evaluation 
would  suggest  a  number  of  new  combina- 
tions, ranging  from  tinkering  with  the  ex- 
isting institution,  to  transferring  some  of  Its 
functions  elsewhere,  to  starting  afresh.  There 
are  some  basic  principles  on  which  thought- 
ful critics  agree:  somewhere  there  must  be 
an  agency  with  sufficient  funds  for  research, 
in  house  or  contracted  out,  that  can  keep  the 
government  abreast  of  communications  de- 
velopments. There  must  be  sophisticated 
analysis  of  the  interrelated  communications 
issues  which  are  now  approached  in  a  hap- 
hazard ad  hoc  manner. 

It  is  all  too  easy  to  call  for  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  an  agency  which  dfes  not  seem  to  be 
coping,  for  reorganization  for  its  own  sake 
means  next  to  nothing  without  a  redefinition 
of  purpose  and  without  sufficient  resources  In 
both  staff  and  funds  to  carry  it  out.  Yet 
there  have  been  many  worthy  suggestions 
for  structural  changes:  almost  all  observers 
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of  the  FCC  feel  that  seven  commissioners  is 
at  least  two  too  many  t  Henry  thinks  It  Is 
four  too  many,  and  Mlnow  concluded  It  was 
six  too  many):  no  one  disputes  that  the  ma- 
chinery must  be  streamlined  But  none  of 
this  will  matter  unless  the  FCC,  or  what- 
ever agency  emerges,  is  Invested  with  the 
mission  and  prestige  which  the  issues  before 
It  demand,  and  which  In  turn  will  attract. 
and  hold,  good  men  It  would  be  naive  to  sug- 
gest that  such  an  agency  could  operate,  or 
Its  leaders  could  be  chosen,  without  regard 
to  the  political  context,  but  It  Is  not  too 
much  to  ask  that  it  be  more  Independent  of 
It. 

One  close  observer  has  suggested  that  the 
Issues  are  so  Important  that  the  agency 
should  be  as  prestigious  as  a  U  S  Court  of 
Appeals,  and  the  appointments  to  it  taken  as 
seriously.  Perhaps  commissioners  should 
serve  for  longer  terms.  Certainly  the  agency 
might  be  less  composed  of  men  who  use  it 
as  a  sinecure  or  springboard.  The  PCC  can- 
not be  expected  to  wurk  a  self-transforma- 
tion. That  leaves  Congress  and  the  White 
House,  and  this  sort  of  reform  is  not  Uitely 
to  start  In  Congress. 


ROSTOW-STATE  DEPARTMENT  PAN- 
AMA CANAL  POLICIES  PERILOUS 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD  Mr  Speaker,  on  repeated 
occasions  during  my  addresses  on  Isth- 
mian Canal  policy  questions,  I  have 
stated  that  the  President,  In  whose  name 
the  proposed  surrender  at  Panama  has 
been  advanced,  cannot  possibly  know  the 
highly  complicated  interoceanic  canal 
subject  and  has  been  the  victim  of  some 
very  bad  advice,  chiefly  from  the  State 
Department.  Who  all  these  advi.sers  have 
been,  and  now  are.  I  do  not  know  but  I 
do  know  their  key  Ideas  as  voiced  in 
Presidential  statements  that  have  been 
embodied  In  recently  concluded  treaties 
with  Panama  soon  to  be  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  ratification. 

On  June  21,  following  the  Near  East- 
em-Suez  Canal  crisis.  I  wrote  the  Presi- 
dent emphasizing  that  the  proposed  sur- 
render at  Panama  is  a  matter  of  the 
gravest  consequence  and  urging  him  not 
to  permit  it.  Though  the  resulting  ex- 
change of  letters  is  not  confidential  in 
character,  it  does  reveal  the  attitude  of 
responsible  officials  in  connection  with 
the  proposed  treaties  ar.d  thus  should  be 
of  interest  to  all  Members  of  Congress. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  re- 
ceived many  thoughtful  letters  about  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty  situation  from 
various  parts  of  the  Nation,  Including 
some  from  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
on  the  Isthmus.  These  men  know  the 
situation  there  from  direct  ob.servation 
and  do  not  get  their  knowledge  .second 
hand  from  text  books  or  "  official"  re- 
ports. It  is.  Indeed,  refreshing  to  read 
them  and  to  compare  their  realistic  ap- 
praisals with  the  naive  statements  of  one 
of  the  President's  principal  advisers.  Be- 
cause of  the  possibility  of  reprisals 
against  the  Armed  Forces  writers  on  the 
isthmus.  I  shall  not  reveal  their  names 
or  otherwise  Identify  them. 

The  indicated  exchange  of  letters  with 


the  White  House  and  major  excerpts 
from  one  of  lhe.se  Armed  Forces  letter- 
writers  follow: 

June  21,  1967. 
The  President. 
The  Wtitte  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

De.\r  Mr.  Pre.sident:  In  view  of  the  grave 
crisis  presented  by  present  day  domin.T.nce  of  ' 
the  Suez  Canal  by  President  Nasser  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  I  venture  to  urge  you 
to  review  the  policies  of  our  Government  now 
proposed  for  the  C.inal  Zone  and  Panama 
Canal.  The  surrenders  contemplated  for  the 
Panama  Canal  enterprise  will  unquestion- 
ably render  our  Nation  powerless  to  prevent 
Soviet  domination  of  It  and  will  seriously  Im- 
pair our  capacity  to  defend  the  United  States 
and  otlier  nations  of  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere. 

Certainly,  this  Is  not  the  time  nor  the 
Canal  Zone  the  place  for  surrenders  that 
will  further  augment  Soviet  power  In  the 
Western  World  and  that  will  greatly  weaken 
our  own  capability  to  resist  the  cruel  and 
merciless  advance  of  communist  aggressions 
everywhere.  Permit  me  to  quote  what  was 
stated  by  one  of  our  most  patriotic  and  clear- 
vlsloned  Presidents,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  In 
the  Kansas  City  Star  of  December  2,  1918, 
following  the  1917  Bolshevik  Revolution  In 
Russia  when  Internationalization  of  the 
Panama  Canal  was  one  of  the  points  advo- 
cated by  the  Reds.  Roosevelt's  words  were: 

"The  Panama  Canal  must  not  be  Interna- 
tionalized. It  is  our  canal;  we  built  It;  we  for- 
tified It;  and  we  will  protect  It.  and  we  will 
nut  permit  our  enemies  to  use  It  In  war.  In 
time  of  pei'.ce.  all  nations  shall  use  it  alike 
but  in  time  of  war  our  Interest  at  once  be- 
comes dominant."  (H.  Doc.  No.  474.  89th 
Congress,  p.  388) . 

History  shows  that  Free  World  submissions 
and  surrenders  can  never  match  or  overcome 
the  cold,  ambitious,  cruel,  and  relentle.ss 
aggressions  of  communist  power. 

In  these  connectlnns.  Mr  President,  I  am 
sure  that  you  must  be  deeply  concerned  be- 
cause of  the  explosion  by  Red  China  on  June 
17,  1967.  of  its  first  hydrogen  bomb.  The  gov- 
ernment of  that  country  may  soon  be  pre- 
pared to  come  to  the  conference  table  with 
North  Viet  Nam,  each  armed  with  tieudly 
nuclear  bombs  to  be  used  as  powerUil  argu- 
ments and  threats. 

In  the  meantime,  Soviet  policy  will  be  dl- 
re<"ed  toward  escalating  the  war  m  Viet  Nam 
and  the  suspended  war  in  Korea  to  include 
Red  China— wars  that  will  be  mutually  de- 
structive of  those  nations  and  our  own  with 
the  Soviet  standing  to  prorit  vastly  through- 
out the  Western  Hemisphere,  Africa,  and  the 
Far.  Middle  and  Near  Easts  Surely  Mr  Pr^•^l- 
dent.  this  Is  not  the  time  for  our  officials  to 
play  Russian  roulette,  a  game  that  Is  fatally 
tragic. 

The  liquidation  of  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Panama  Canal  now  being  considered  In  high 
echelons  of  our  Government  are  matters  of 
the  gravest  consequence  In  view  of  the  re- 
cent dangerous  developments.  I  would  re- 
spectfully, but  most  earnestly,  urge  that  you 
do  not  permit  f.uch  liquidation  but  maintain 
our  undiluted  sovereignty.  The  posture  of  the 
world  so  requires. 

As  I  particularly  desire  that  you  receive 
this  letter,  to  this  end.  I  shall  be  grateful 
for  an  acknowledgment. 

With  warm  personal  regards  and  best 
wishes.  I  remain. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Daniel  J.  Flood, 

.Vf ember  of  Congress. 

The  White  Hovsr 
Washington.  D  C  .  June  US.  1967. 
Hon.  Danizl  J.  Flood, 

Hou>f  ur  Hfprt'.^f'it'itneS. 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  CoNCRESsstA.v  Tl^ank  you  for  your 
recent  letter  to  the  President  regarding  the 
Panama  Canal.  Yuur  recommendations  will 


have  the  careful  attention  of  the  President 
and  his  advisers. 
Sincerely. 

Barefoot  Sanders. 
Legislative  Counsel  to  the  President. 

The  WHtTE  House, 
Washington.  D  C    July  11,1967. 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  F^ood. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Di:.\R  Congressman  Flood:  The  President 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  June 
21  concerning  the  recently  concluded  Panama 
Canal  negoti.itlons. 

I  understand  your  desire  that  the  security 
Interests  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
the  Canal  be  fuUy  protected  This  ha-s  been 
uppermost  In  the  mind  of  our  negotiating 
team.  They  have  conducted  the  talks  In  the 
closest  consultation  with  the  Departments  of 
-State  and  Defetvse  Another  way  of  protect- 
ing these  security  Interests  Is  by  timely  rec- 
uirnltlon  that  changing  circumstances  make 
11  wl.se  and  prudent  to  negotiate  new  arrange- 
ments lor  operating  and  maintaining  the 
Canal.  In  announcing  the  decision  to  begin 
tii'.ks  with  the  PanamaiUans  In  December. 
1964,  the  President  noted:  "The  strength  of 
our  American  system  Is  that  we  have  .dways 
tried  to  u:;derstand  and  meet  the  needs  of 
the  future  " 

When  the  texts  of  the  trejitles  are  released 
In  the  near  future,  you  will  see  the  careful 
bal.mce  worked  out  between  the  new  realities 
of  our  relations  with  Panama  and  the  safe- 
guarding of  our  vital  Interests  In  the  Canal, 
Sincerely  yours. 

W.    W.    ROSTOW. 

July   17.   1967. 
The  President. 
The  White  House, 
Wdshmgion,  D.C. 

De.\r  Mr  President:  I  have  read  the  reply 
(.if  Presidential  Assistant  W.  W.  Rostow  of 
July  11.  1967.  to  my  letter  of  June  21  re- 
garding the  proposed  Panama  Canal  Trea- 
ties, of  which  he  Is  credited  with  being  a 
principal  architect. 

I  am  very  much  disappointed  at  the  na- 
ture of  his  reply  and  Its  failure  to  answer 
the  questions  raised  by  me  This,  however 
permit  me  to  say.  Is  characteristic  of  the 
policies  pursued  by  the  treaty  makers 
throughout  the  period  of  the  negotiations, 
both   In   Panama  and   the  United   States. 

Mr.  Rostow,  In  his  letter,  defends  the 
proposed  new  treaties  because  of  alleged 
charges  Induced  by  time.  Yes.  Mr  President 
there  have  been  vast  changes  In  circum- 
stances during  the  past  few  years  and  they 
.ire  dangerous  changes  for  the  worse  Be- 
i  uKse  anti-Free  World  policies  of  communi-OT. 
are  more  perilous  than  e\cr  before  there  is 
greater  need  now  for  continuation  of  our 
complete  sovereignty  and  power  with  re- 
spect to  the  great  waterway;  and  this  is 
best  for  Panama  as  well  as  ft>r  the  United 
States. 

With  the  Suez  Canal  out  of  commission 
because  of  the  blundering,  stupidity,  and 
bias  of  the  Egyptian  Government,  that  great 
waterway  is.  for  all  practical  purpose,  under 
.Soviet  control  and  will  be  used  against  the 
Free  World  as  the  Soviets  may  dictate  The 
Panama  Canal  faces  a  like  danger  because 
of  recent  policies  culminating  in  the  nego- 
tiation of  the  proposed  treaties.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  our  power  and  authority  may  be 
diluted  on  the  Isthmus  the  efficiency  and 
protection  of  the  great  Hemispheric  agencj 
will  be  Impaired,  with  Pan.ima  and  thf 
United  States  as  the  first  to  suffer  This  is 
not  the  time  to  scuttle  our  workable  treaty 
;<>r  the  Panama  Canal. 

In  brief.  Mr  President,  and  with  all  di^^ 
respect.  I  must  Indicate  my  Judgment  that 
.Mr.  Rostow's  letter  is  alfigether  evasive  and 
unresponsive 

With  assurances  of  esteem.  I  am, 
Sincerely  >"Ours. 

Daniel  J.  Flood. 


My  26,  1967 
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July  10,  1967. 

Dear  Representative  Flood:  Lately  I  have 
been  reading  in  the  local  English  language 
newspapers  here  In  Panama  certain  articles 
concerning  statements  you  have  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  concerning  the  new  treaty 
with  Panama  over  the  canal.  I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  feel  the  Same  as  you  do,  that  to 
give  Panama  one  Inch  of  Zone  territory  or 
one  brick  of  one  building  In  the  Zone,  would 
be  the  height  of  stupidity.  •  •  • 

I  have  been  stationed  here  In  Panama  with 
the  Armed  Forces  for  eighteen  months  now. 
•  •  •  During  the  past  year  and  a  half  I  have 
been  able  to  observe  things  that  many  of  the 
80  called  authorities  from  the  United  States 
have  not  observed.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  if 
the  United  States  wants  the  Panama  Canal 
to  be  run  at  the  whim  of  about  ten  to  twelve 
fanjlUes.  then  it  should  give  the  Canal  to 
Panama.  As  you  probably  know,  Panama  is 
run  by  a  small  group  of  families  all  inter- 
related to  one  another  To  give  the  Canal  to 
Panama  would  only  place  In  the  control  of 
these  few  rather  ruthless  people  the  most 
strategic  waterway  in  our  hemisphere.  If  not 
the  world.  •  •  •  I  wish  for  once  that  the 
United  States  would  stop  all  this  talk  about 
doing  what  Is  In  the  best  Interest  of  this 
country  and  that  country,  and  do  what  Is  in 
the  best  interest  for  its  own  people.  With  the 
present  crisis  in  Southeast  Asia,  we  need 
the  Canal  to  insure  quick  transit  of  the 
goods  necessary  to  carry  out  our  war  effort. 
To  even  talk  of  giving  up  this  Canal  at  the 
present  time  Is  absurd.   •    •    • 

From  what  I  have  been  able  to  surmise 
from  what  rumors  are  going  around  about 
the  treaty's  provlsion.s.  it  appears  that  the 
United  States  Is  planning  to  desert  its  citi- 
zens down  here.  It  seems  impossible  to 
imagine  the  beautiful  Canal  Zone  being 
taken  over  by  Panama.  Panama  can't  even 
collect  its  ow.i  garbage,  and  no^  it  wants 
to  take  the  Zone  also.  We  hear  all  this  talk 
that  the  people  of  Panama  desire  the 
United  States  t,i  get  out.  You  know  as  well 
a«  I  do  that  that  Is  lot  of  bull.  The  only 
people  in  Panama  that  want  the  United 
States  out  of  here  are  the  communists  and 
the  small  griuip  of  wealthy  people.  •  •  • 
These  people  will  take  over  the  shops  In  the 
Zone  and  make  huge  profits  for  themselves. 
The  average  Panamanian  will  never  see  one 
dollar  from  the  many  millions  that  will  go 
to  Panama.  As  it  stands  now.  the  Zone  Is 
the  only  place  where  a  Panamanian  can  go  to 
get  a  decent  Job  at  decent  wages.  The  aver- 
age wage  in  Panama  Is  about  forty  cents  an 
hour.  A  quart  of  milk  costs  thirty  cents.  In 
the  Zone,  the  wage  is  about  $1  20  an  hour 
and  a  quart  of  milk  costs  about  twenty  five 
"entfe.  It  is  the  small  group  of  oligarchs 
headed  by  Foreign  Minister  Eleta  and  the 
■Vlas  family  that  are  telling  the  people  of 
Panama  what  they  want.  Tliese  people  are 
also  telling  the  United  States  what  the  aver- 
age Panamanian  wants  too.  Again  I  can  only 
hope  that  United  States  Senate  votes  down 
this  treaty.  I  know  that  there  will  be  trouble 
here  If  it  does,  taut  we  must  put  our  foot 
down  so  to  speak,  and  now  Is  the  time. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  time.  I 
hope  that  you  and  Mrs.  Sullivan  and  your 
dedicated  fellow  congressmen  that  know 
what  a  stupid  thing  this  new  treaty  Is,  will 
he  able  to  prevail  in  your  fight. 

Thank  you  again. 


RIOTS  MUST   BE   CURBED 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion must  respond  to  the  Increasing 
tempo  of  violence  and  racial  disorder 
which  continue  to  erupt  in  our  cities. 

Lawlessness  must  be  met  by  such  force 
as  is  necessary  to  restore  and  preserve 
order.  Our  citizenry  have  a  right  to  be 
secure  in  person  and  property  and  im- 
mediate steps  must  be  taken  to  assure 
their  protection. 

We  can  no  longer  regard  what  has 
taken  place  as  a  sei-ies  of  isolated  local 
disturbances.  In  the  first  6  months  of 
this  year  some  26  cities  in  every  part  of 
the  country  have  fallen  victim  to  arson, 
wanton  destruction,  looting,  stoning, 
sniping,  killing.  We  are  confronted  with 
a  crisis  which  is  national  in  scope.  It  must 
be  met  by  local.  State,  and  Federal  ac- 
tion. 

Where  needed.  Federal  assistance  must 
be  available  to  adequately  staff  and  equip 
local  law  enforcement  agencies.  Train- 
ing must  be  upgraded  and  new  tech- 
niques developed  to  deal  promptly  and 
more  effectively  with  acts  of  crime. 

These  are  urgent  requirements,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  our  responsibility  goes  fur- 
ther. We  must  come  to  grips  with  the 
shameful  conditions  in  our  American 
cities  which  will  continue  to  be  a  tinder- 
box  until  they  are  radically  improved. 
Frustration  and  hopelessness  are  the 
parents  of  crime  and  we  must  deal  with 
them  as  effectively  as  we  deal  with  crim- 
inals if  we  are  ever  to  enjoy  a  peaceful 
society. 

There  are  those  among  us  who  take 
the  view  that  the  use  of  force  to  put  down 
violence  is  all  that  is  needed.  I  submit 
that  an  orderly  society  can  never  be 
achieved  in  this  country  by  police  ac- 
tion. It  can  be  achieved  only  when  we 
find  a  way  to  eliminate  the  resentments 
and  hostilities  which  make  police  action 
necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  joining  a 
number  of  colleagues  in  introducing  a 
resolution  for  the  establishment  of  a 
select  committee  to  investigate  the  causes 
of  rioting  in  our  metropolitan  areas.  I 
hope  these  resolutions  will  be  acted  upon 
promptly  and  that  the  investigation  will 
help  us  chart  the  kind  of  comprehen- 
sive approach  which  I  believe  we  must 
undertake  if  the  crisis  of  our  cities  is  to 
be  met  in  a  meaningful  fashion. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE  PRO- 
TECTION FOR  THE  AMERICAN 
ALLIGATOR 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a 
source  of  great  pride  to  me,  to  have  with- 
in my  district  a  natural  resource  which  is 
recognized  around  the  world  for  Its 
uniqueness  and  for  the  pleasure  which 
It  provides.  The  tiny  key  deer  which  are 
found  in  the  Florida  Keys,  and  whose 
protection  I  have  worked  for,  would  serve 


as  sufiQcient  basis,  I  am  sure,  for  con- 
gressional pride  such  as  I  mentioned. 
This  diminutive  native  however,  is  only 
an  introduction  to  the  resource  delights 
of  southern  Florida.  Nearby  Is  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park,  often  described  as 
the  subtropical  jewel  of  the  national 
park  system. 

Man's  efforts  to  make  productive  much 
of  the  area  surrounding  the  park  through 
construction  of  drainage  and  flood 
control  facilities  have  created  some 
problems  with  regard  to  water  supply  in 
recent  years,  and  these  problems  have 
been  accentuated  by  severe  aberrations 
of  climate.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  are 
acquainted  with  the  feast  or  famine 
nature  of  rainfall  at  the  park  which  has 
received  nationwide  publicity.  The  ca- 
lamitous effect  of  these  factors  on  the 
wildlife  of  the  park  evoked  a  massive 
reaction  on  the  part  of  people  across  the 
country.  These  people  expressed  their 
heartfelt  desire  that  something  be  done 
to  Insure  survival  of  the  Everglades.  We 
may  hope  for  a  permanent  solution  to 
the  problem  in  the  report  which  Is 
now  being  prepared  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

One  of  the  most  renowned  residents 
of  the  Glades  Is  the  American  alligator. 
Alligator  mississipplensis,  as  he  Is  known 
scientifically.  The  alligator,  however,  Is 
unfortunately  faced  with  possible  ex- 
tinction. Its  numbers  have  severely  de- 
clined because  of  the  recent  droughts.  In 
addition,  the  alligator  faces  another  and 
growing  threat.  Poachers  are  invading 
the  presumed  sanctuaries  of  Federal  and 
State  parks  and  wildlife  refuges  to 
slaughter  the  reptiles  in  order  to  obtain 
the  valuable  hides. 

The  State  of  Florida  endeavored  to 
insure  the  continued  existence  of  the 
alligators  by  closing  the  legal  hunting 
season  on  them  in  1961.  Continued  high- 
fashion  demands  for  alligator  skins  for 
bags,  belts  and  shoes  have,  however, 
produced  a  lucrative  opportimity  for  il- 
legal poachers  who  are  slaughtering  the 
reptiles.  A  pair  of  operators  can  clear  as 
much  as  a  thousand  dollars  In  a  night  as 
a  result  of  their  poaching  activities. 

Doubtless  many  of  the  thousands  of 
Americans  who  took  time  to  write  ex- 
pressing their  concern  over  the  water 
situation  in  the  Everglades  would  be 
equally  Infuriated  if  they  knew  of  these 
revolting  hide-hunting  forays.  Because 
the  operators  work  so  stealthily,  how- 
ever, the  general  public  knows  little  of 
the  problem.  I  am  sure  that  there  are 
some  who  feel  a  genuine  concern  for  the 
need  to  protect  the  biological  wonders  of 
the  park  who  are  unwittingly  supporting 
the  poachers  by  buying  alligator  skin 
products.  A  vast  educational  campaign 
would  lead  many  persons  to  reject  these 
products  on  the  market. 

Much  the  same  situation  prevailed 
late  in  the  last  century  when  fashion 
dictated  the  use  of  vast  quantities  of 
plumage  from  beautiful  native  birds. 
The  market  hunters  massacred  imtold 
numbers  of  these  birds  to  supply  the 
fashion  centers.  So  severe  was  the  na- 
tional reaction,  that  the  Lacey  Act  was 
passed  granting  Federal  control  over  in- 
terstate shipment  of  wildlife. 

I  wish  to  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
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erence  a  bill  tx)  amend  the  United  SUtes 
Code  so  as  to  prohibit  the  transportation 
and  shipment  In  Intersute  and  foreign 
commerce  of  alligators  and  alligator 
hides  taken  In  violation  of  Federal  or 
State  laws. 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania.  Congressman  John 
SAYtOR,  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  for  Joining  me  In  sponsor- 
ship of  this  bill.  As  we  all  know,  Con- 
gressman Saylor  Is  one  of  the  Nation's 
foremost  conservationists,  the  father  of 
the  Wilderness  Preservation  Act  and  co- 
author of  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Act.  He  is  a  truly  knowledgeable 
and  dlstlngiiished  champion  of  national 
resources  conservation,  and  his  support 
Is  greatly  appreciated. 

An  Identical  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
other  body  on  February  1.  1967,  by  my 
esteemed  friend  and  colleague.  Senator 
Oeorck  Smathers.  He  remarked  at  the 
time: 

Ax  waa  done  100  years  ago  with  the  .Ameri- 
can blaon  and  again  when  egreta  were  beln« 
alaugbt«red  by  the  thousands  for  their 
plumage,  indiscriminate  and  greedy  hunters 
are  destroying  a  rare  form  of  wildlife  with- 
out regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  species 

This,  I  believe,  clearly  delineates  a 
serious  conservation  problem  which 
State  action  has  been  unable  to  elimi- 
nate. Thus  the  matter  of  preserving  a 
natural  resource  which,  if  protected,  pro- 
vides the  people  of  the  nation  an  enrich- 
ment of  the  variety  of  the  living  world 
about  us,  comes  to  this  body  for  resolu- 
tion. 

This  body,  which  has  gained  a  reputa- 
tion In  the  last  and  preceding  Congress 
as  the  "conservation  Congress,"  has  be- 
fore It  once  again  a  number  of  items 
designed  to  further  the  ends  of  resource 
protection  and  conservation.  All  my  col- 
leagues are  aware  that  some  of  these 
proposals  carry  large  price  tags,  which. 
In  light  of  general  heavy  budgetary  de- 
mands, must  be  fully  and  carefully 
considered. 

The  bill  which  I  am  Introducing  today 
to  protect  an  endangered  species  of  na- 
tive wildlife  thus  presents  a  unique  op- 
portunity. By  prompt  and  judicious  ac- 
tion on  the  measure  we  may  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  structure  of 
conservation  law  without  imposing  any 
strains  on  an  already  heavily  laden 
budget. 

B4r.  Speaker,  I  want  to  read  three  short 
articles  which  will  graphically  docu- 
ment to  my  colleagues  the  need  for  the 
protection  which  this  bill  would  afford 
an  endangered   American  species: 

The  alligator,  the  Big  Boas  of  the  swamp. 
Is  In  trouble. 

Dame  Fashion,  the  same  callous  wench 
who  dealt  America's  wading  birds  a  savage 
blow  fifty  years  ago  just  for  feathers  for 
milady's  hats,  is  now  pushing  alligator  shoes 
and  handbags.  The  rural  hardcases  have  shut 
up  the  whisky  stills  and  now  they  spend 
their  nights  in  the  swamps,  coming  home 
richer  by  two  to  five  hundred  dollars  for  one 
night's  work.  They  are  killing  the  gators 
faster  than  they  can  reproduce  and  In  defi- 
ance of  the  law. 

Well,  why  worry?  Who  cares  about  a  fero- 
cious monster  who,  when  he  Isn't  busy  kill- 
ing off  aU  the  Osh  and  the  birds.  Is  lurking 
near  a  boat  just  waiting  for  some  luckless 
flaberman  to  fall  overboard? 


Don't  answer  that  until  you  bear  what  the 
wildlife  biologists  have  recently  learned, 
wh.kt  the  old-tiaie  swampers  and  glades  run- 
ners have  always  known  The  Big  Boss  Is  a 
sissy  He  can  clamp  those  choppers  on  a 
snapping  turtle  and  the  shellback  Is  instant 
turtleburger,  and  he  can  whip  that  tail 
around  and  bat  a  raccoon  across  the  pond 
for  a  fleid  goal,  but  he's  afraid  of  anything 
bigger  than  these  The  slightest  commotion 
near  his  sunning  spot  and  he  drops  Into  the 
water  to  hide. 

.Attack  Is  the  farthest  thing  from  his 
mind-but  don't  mess  around  with  an  alliga- 
tor nest  or  young,  because  momma  gator  will 
defend  her  offspring.  Any  lurid  tale  you  hear 
of  attack  by  a  bloodthirsty  gator  has  as  Its 
foundation  something  as  stupid  as  this 

.As  for  competing  with  man  for  the  wildlife 
harvest.  Just  read  the  old  accounts  of  the 
sportsmans  paradue  the  southland  used  to 
be  Back  then,  they  really  had  the  gators, 
too;  Its  a  matter  of  record  that  two  men 
killed  lO.OOO  gatfirs  In  one  month.  This  was 
probably  some  sort  of  a  record,  but  teams  of 
gator  hunters  could  and  did  skin  several 
thousand  in  a  year,  regularly.  The  hunting 
and  fishing  hasn't  ever  been  so  good  again. 
Does  this  sound  as  If  there  might  be  a 
connection  between  gators  and  other  wild- 
life, that  maybe  the  more  you  have  of  one 
the  more  you  have  of  the  other?  Well,  here's 
a  fact  to  ponder  The  gators  were  killed  out 
of  the  canals  along  the  Tamlaml  Trail  In 
South  Florida  because  they  were  interfering 
with  the  ftshlnu  What  happened  next  was 
that  the  rough  fish,  the  gars  and  the  mud- 
fish, had  a  population  explosion  that  crowded 
out  the  ba.ss  and  the  bream  So  the  conserva- 
tion people  had  to  use  fish  shockers  to  clean 
out  the  rough  fish. 

That's  one  instance.  In  one  small  area,  but 
It's  not  the  only  place  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened. And  that's  not  the  only  story,  either; 
there's  a  much  bigger  one.  and  the  Big  Boss 
is  the  hero  of  that  one.  too. 

The  water  leve'  In  Florida's  Everglades 
isn't  at  all  stable  In  dry  years,  when  the 
agricultviral  Interests  manage  to  grab  oJI  the 
water  that  used  to  flow  through  the  glades 
to  Florida  Bay.  the  glades  become  a  parched 
land.  There  are  few  natural  depressions  In 
this  vr\£t  flatness,  and  the  creatures  of  the 
wild  die  under  a   burning  sun. 

Or  they  would.  If  it  weren't  for  the  gators. 
These  ugly  reptiles  have  been  working  out 
survival  techniques  since  the  dinosaur  days, 
and  by  now  they're  pretty  crafty. 

Before  the  drought  gets  really  bad.  they 
find  a  spot  m  the  glades  where  the  mud  Is 
de^  They  dig  and  they  chum,  bringing  up 
the  mud  and  letting  the  water  carry  It  away. 
until  they  have  a  pit  that  may  contain  only 
a  few  gallons,  or  It  may  hold  tons.  The  im- 
portant thing  Is  that  In  these  gator  holes 
and  In  the  very  few  sloughs  that  don't  go  dry, 
and  only  In  them,  can  the  fish,  turtles,  frogs, 
and  other  aquatic  creatures  survive,  while 
the  tMxliea  of  their  less  fortunate  brethren 
parch  on  the  baking  mud  Only  here  can  the 
deer,  the  raccoon,  and  the  rabbit  find  water 
to  drink,  and  the  otters  and  herons  find  fish 
on  which  to  feed  The  Big  Boss  isn't  all 
heart,  he's  a  large  part  appetite;  he  lays  a 
tax  on  the  users  of  his  pool,  but  there  are 
always  enough  survivors  to  repopulate  the 
glades  after  the  spring  raln.s 

But  now.  It's  handbag  time  on  the  boule- 
vards Chinese  crocixllle  and  Cuban  gator 
hides  are  now  off  the  American  market,  and 
the  price  tag  on  our  domestic  gator  has  gone 
up  to  »5  a  foot  In  Louisiana. 

It  has  been  illegal  to  kill  an  alligator  In 
Florida  since  1961.  but  In  that  time  gator 
hunting  In  the  Sunshine  State  has  become 
a  thriving,  bloody,  and  outlaw  business.  The 
poachers  cruise  through  the  sloughs  at  night, 
the  man  In  the  bow  spotting  the  reflection 
of  the  gator's  eyes  in  the  beam  of  a  head- 
band torch  and  then  puts  a  22  slug  right 
between  them.  Or  they  ride  along  the  levees, 
shooting   from    the   car.   Some   use   an   air- 


boat,  which  Is  a  scow  with  an  airplane 
propellor  that  can  ride  the  grassland  after 
a  heavy  dew.  There  are  even  gunshy  poachers, 
who  dazzle  the  gator  with  their  lights,  then 
bash  his  skull  m  with  a  hammer.  They  In- 
vade private  land,  public  parks,  wildlife  ref- 
uges, even  gator  farms  and  tourist  attrac- 
tions. 

Why  doesn  t  the  law  step  in''  Where  Is  the 
game  warden'  Well,  he's  around,  probably 
following  a  take  lead  tifty  miles  aw.iy,  every 
step  he  takes  being  watched  by  a  poacher 
with  a  walkie-talkie  to  advise  the  rest  of  the 
gang  of  his  whereabouts.  The  territory  is  »o 
huge,  and  the  wardens  so  lew.  and  the  money 
so  govKl  that  some  poaching  is  me\ liable. 

Some  poachers  do  get  caught,  but  unless 
the  conservation  man  can  p.-ove  that  he 
caught  them  in  the  act  or  with  undisputable 
evidence,  and  unless  he  can  present  his  case 
exactly  In  conformance  with  rules  that  are 
weighted  against  him.  the  judge  v^ill  throw 
the  whole  thing  out  of  court.  Some  cases 
are  so  obvious  that  the  judge  simply  has  to 
nnd  the  poachers  guilty.  In  which  case  they 
risk  a  lecture  before  they  are  releiised  on 
bond,  or  fined  $25  which  is  a  small  price 
to  pay  to  be  released  to  continue  their  opera- 
tions. 

When  a  man  can  make  up  to  $500  In  one 
night,  a  $25  fine  isn't  something  to  lose 
sleep  over.  The  judge  holds  an  elective  office, 
the  p>oacher  Is  usually  a  local  man  with  lot* 
of  voting  klnfolk.  and  the  lawman  Is  almost 
bound  to  be  one  of  those  strangers  with  a 
biwlge  and  a  college  education. 

But  you  can't  sell  a  gator  hide  in  Florida, 
At  least  not  legally  So  here's  where  the 
shady  businessman  steps  In.  The  black-mar- 
ket buyer  for  the  operation  picks  up  the 
skins  from  the  poachers,  pays  In  hard,  cold, 
tax-free  dollars,  and  the  skins  go  across  the 
state  lines  Into  Georgia  or  Louisiana. 

And  to  it  goes.  The  game  warden  gets  dis- 
gusted and  quits;  the  tax  man,  and  all  lu 
taxpayers,  get  cheated;  the  hunter  and  the 
fishermen  wonder  where  the  game  has  gone; 
and  the  gator  starts  down  the  road  after  the 
passenger   pigeon   and   the  dodo   bird. 

It  doesn't  have  to  be  that  last  walk  down 
the  one-way  road  for  the  Big  Boss.  We 
brought  back  the  buffalo,  the  antelope,  and 
the  plume  birds.  ITiey  were  worth  the  saving, 
and  the  right  people  did  the  right  things  to 
get  the  job  done.  Now  the  same  sort  of  action 
Is  needed  for  one  of  the  ugliest,  laziest,  and 
most  misunderstood  reptiles  on  the  face  of 
the  earth— the  American  alligator,  the  boM 
of  swamp  and  glade,  and  the  best  and  mo«t 
effective  conservationist  In  the  southland. 
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The  Troubled   Alligator 
( By  George  Laycock ) 

We  watched  the  yellow  light  blink  softly. 
"That's  a  working  light."  the  game  warden 
said.  He  meant  that  a  poacher  was  out  there 
searching  the  surface  of  the  lake  for  the 
ruby  eyes  of  an  alligator.  The  light  made  one 
low  swing  against  the  distant  shore  and 
flicked  off. 

Shortly  we  were  In  the  air  boat  skimming 
across  the  lake  The  roardlng  of  the  125  hp 
airplane  engine  drowned  out  all  the  night 
sounds.  When  we  reached  the  middle  of  the 
lake  the  light  appeared  again,  thl.s  time  hold- 
ing steady  There  was  not  the  slightest 
chance  that  we  would  be  eluded. 

The  other  boat  drifted  to  a  stop  In  the 
middle  of  the  lake.  As  we  came  In  beside  It. 
our  two  strong  electric  beams  splashed  over 
Its  occupants.  "Frog  hunting."  they  explain- 
ed. There  were  no  signs  of  firearms  or  dead 
alligators — or  frogs. 

Two  of  the  five  men  In  the  boat  were 
known  to  the  wardens;  they  had  previously 
been  arrested  for  alligator  poaching.  Thl* 
time,  however,  there  was  no  evidence.  All 
the  wardens  could  hope  to  accomplish  w»* 
to  discourage  them  for  the  rest  of  the  rilgl'*"' 
and  give  a  few  of  Florida's  most  famous  Wu" 
creatures  a  little  longer  to  live. 

A  drama  slmUar  to  this  one  la  repeated 


night  after  night  across  those  sections  of  the 
South  where  alligators  still  hold  on  against 
mounting  human  pressure.  Florida  game 
wardens  now  siiend  fully  a  third  of  their 
time  protecting  alligators.  The  problem  Is 
equ£Jly  bad  in  Louisiana,  where  biologists  are 
convinced  that  their  alligators  would  already 
be  greatly  depleted  if  It  had  not  been  for  the 
state  and  Federal  refuges.  "We  expect  that 
prices  for  alligator  hides  will  go  up  to  $10  a 
foot,"  one  of  these  biologists  recently  told 
me.  As  the  supply  dwindles  the  demand 
grows,  and  so  do  the  prices.  This  Is  one  of 
the  reiisons  why  Alligator  mississipiensis  now 
enjoys  the  dubious  honor  of  having  his  name 
on  the  official  list  of  endangered  American 
wildlife.  They  have  dwindled  In  Florida  to 
the  point  where  hunting  them  Is  Illegal  at 
all  times. 

One  would  think,  to  look  at  an  alligator, 
that  the  creature  could  take  care  of  him- 
self. And  a  big  one  can.  If  people  will  leave 
him  alone.  In  the  early  years  of  his  life  he 
may  be  caught  and  eaten  by  raccoon,  otter, 
bass,  heron,  anhlnga,  wild  hog.  gar,  and  a 
host  of  fellow  predators.  But  If  he  can  escape 
these  hazards  long  enough  to  live  past  the 
3-foot  length,  he  enters  a  new  age  of  social 
•ocurlty.  The  big  alligator  needs  fear  virtu- 
ally no  predator  except  man.  His  size,  temper, 
armored  hide,  muscular  development,  and 
rows  of  meat -grinding  teeth  are  proof  against 
most  dangers. 

Down  his  back  the  alligator  wears  rows  of 
horny  scutes,  or  plates,  which  are  his  farm- 
fitted  armor.  His  viselike  jaws  clamp  shut 
and  hold  his  victims  "with  a  grip  that  cannot 
be  broken.  Even  a  large  animal  such  as  a  bog, 
cow,  or  deer  may  be  drowned  by  a  big  alli- 
gator. The  reptile  then  gets  a  grip  on  his 
victim's  leg.  folds  his  own  legs  In  close  to  his 
body,  and  begins  revolving  on  his  axis  until 
he  tears  his  food  apart. 

When  hunting,  the  alligator  floats  with 
only  the  top  of  his  back  and  his  eyes  and 
nostrils  above  the  surface.  He  seems  as  life- 
less as  a  water-soaked  log.  But  If  he  can  drift 
within  striking  distance  of  a  victim,  the  sur- 
face of  the  pond  erupts.  His  battering-ram 
tail  whips  around  as  his  head  turns  on  Its 
stubby  neck,  and  his  body  forma  a  semicircle. 
With  his  taU,  the  alligator  knocks  the 
atunned  victim  within  reach  of  his  Jaws.  He 
usually  rises  to  the  surface  to  eat,  flips  his 
head  to  one  side  and  catches  the  food  bead 
first.  Bigger  Items  may  be  ground  between 
his  powerful  teeth  until  reduced  to  bite  size. 

Alligators  are  well-equipped  for  under- 
water action.  'Valves  keep  water  out  of  their 
ears  and  nostrils,  and  the  back  of  the  tongue 
forms  a  valve  to  keep  them  from  swallowing 
water  when  they  open  their  mouth  to  cap- 
ture food. 

These  large  reptiles  are  not  much  good  at 
traveling  overland.  Their  short  legs  and 
rather  small  webbed  feet  will  carry  them  lim- 
ited distances  at  moderate  speeds.  In  the 
water,  however,  it  is  another  story.  Here  the 
magnlflcent  tall  comes  into  action.  If  an  alli- 
gator wants  to  move  fast  through  the  buoy- 
ant water,  he  folds  his  legs  back  against  his 
body.  Then,  whipping  his  tall  from  side  to 
aide,  he  rockets  through  the  water  like  a 
aelf-propelled  torpedo.  He  can  turn  and  twist 
with  bursts  of  speed  that  enable  him  to  over- 
take many  kinds  of  aquatic  creatures. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  the  alligators'  long 
success  on  earth — they  have  been  here  40 
million  years — U  their  atrtllty  to  catch  and 
consume  such  a  wide  variety  of  foods.  'What 
sn  alligator  eats  depends  upon  which  of  his 
natural  foods  is  most  abundant.  These  in- 
clude turtles,  garfish,  coot,  frogs,  snakes, 
muskrat.  swamp  rabbit,  and  sometimes  even 
•nialler  alligators. 

Dogs  seem  to  hold  a  special  attraction  for 
them.  A  Florida  t>oacher  once  explained  to 
«a«  a  sure-fire  technique  of  finding  aUlga- 
tow.  "Take  a  hound  dog  out  In  the  boat 
with  you,"  he  said.  "Then  hiut  him  untU  he 
•*WTs  yapping  and  them  gators  start  stick- 
"»g  their  heads  up  all  over." 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that,  by  himian  stand- 
ards, alligators  are  ugly  creatures  with  un- 
attractive eating  habits,  there  Is  much  con- 
cern about  their  welfare.  They  are  Interest- 
ing members  of  the  native  American  fauna, 
and  besides,  they  have  g;reat  practical  value. 
In  Florida  they  are  high-ranking  tourist  at- 
tractions. In  Louisiana,  where  alligators' 
bides  are  said  to  be  the  finest  of  all,  there  is 
a  firm  belief  that  they  can  still  be  managed 
as  an  economic  resotirce. 

A  century  ago  there  were  probably  three 
million  of  these  creatures  living  across  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  country,  but  prej- 
udiced people  killed  them  for  no  particular 
reason,  and  swamps  were  drained,  reducing 
the  size  of  their  domain.  Worst  of  all,  they 
were  taken  In  growing  numbers  for  their 
hides.  In  a  century  the  alligator's  numbers 
were  reduced  from  millions  to  remnant  pop- 
ulations largely  centered  on  refuge  areas.  In 
Florida  the  biggest  concentrations  are  in 
such  places  as  Loxahatchee  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  and  the  Everglades  National 
Park.  State  and  National  wildlife  refuges 
harbor  the  bulk  of  Louisiana's  population. 
Okefenokee  National  Wildlife  Refuge  In 
southeastern  Georgia  has  an  estimated 
5,000. 

As  tbelr  numbers  dwindled  the  maxlmtim 
size  of  alligators  also  seemed  to  shrink.  Old 
records,  probably  reliable,  tell  of  alligators 
more  than  19  feet  long.  Florida's  biggest 
known  alUgator  today  Is  In  Ross  Allen's  col- 
lection at  Silver  Springs.  TTiIb  giant  reptile, 
known  affectionately  as  "Big  Oeorge,"  meas- 
ures 15  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  Today  there  may 
not  be  a  wUd  one  anywhere  longer  than  14 
feet.  The  reason  may  be  simply  that  although 
alligators  continue  to  grow  throughout  their 
lives,  few  of  them  today  live  long  enough  to 
reach  the  majtlmum  lengths  of  the  old- 
timers. 

What  Is  the  difference  between  an  alliga- 
tor and  a  crocodile?  Most  of  the  visible  dif- 
ference la  In  the  bead.  Looking  down  on  the 
heads  of  the  two  creatures,  you  will  notice 
that  the  snout  of  the  crocodile  Is  thinner  and 
more  pointed,  and  his  teeth  are  more  prom- 
inent when  the  mouth  Is  closed.  He  is  more 
vicious  than  the  alligator.  Alligators,  In  fact, 
are  Justifiably  frightened  of  people.  There 
are  few,  if  any,  genuine  Instances  of  their 
attacks  on  humans.  A  female  alligator  guard- 
ing her  nest,  however,  Is  not  to  be  trusted. 

In  Florida,  businessmen  have  Installed 
alligators  In  roadside  enclosures.  Here 
totulsts  may  stare  at  them  to  their  heart's 
content,  and  In  some  places  they  may  pur- 
chase marshmallowB  to  feed  the  alligators 
and  amuse  themselves.  There  is  something 
ludicrous  about  a  12-foot  alligator  snap- 
ping up  a  Uttlo  white  marshmallow.  All  the 
flexing  of  muscles  and  bone  that  goes  into 
the  consumption  of  a  large  wild  prey  Is  ex- 
pended on  the  tidbit.  One  cannot  help  feel- 
ing that  In  addition  to  killing  oB  most  of 
the  alllgatora,  we  have  oorrupted  those  that 
remain. 

In  1969,  biologists  In  Lotilslana  decided  to 
Investigate  the  little  known  facts  of  life 
among  alligators.  How  much  traveling  did 
alligators  do?  How  long  did  they  live,  and 
did  they  really  grow  as  slowly  as  they  were 
said  to?  All  of  these  questions  were  Important 
ones  If  alligators  were  to  be  managed  for 
hide  production. 

Acquiring  the  answers  called  for  time  and 
some  sloppy  wrestling  matches  out  In  the 
swamps.  The  specialists  worked  out  a  method 
of  marking  the  creatures  by  clipping  toes, 
notching  scales,  and  attaching  metal  tags. 

Alligators,  however,  are  shy,  elusive,  and 
uncooperative.  They  could  not  care  less  about 
having  their  toes  clipped  or  tags  attached  to 
their  scaly  hldea.  Those  caught  and  marked 
measured  up  to  8  feet  In  length,  and  there 
was  always  the  possibility  of  an  alligator 
Injuring  one  of  the  workmen  or  turning  the 
boat  over.  To  safeguard  against  such  oc- 
currences, one  worker  would  grab  the  snout 
of  an  alligator,  sometimes  with  his  hands 


and  sometimes  "with  a  snare,  while  his  assist- 
ant secured  the  la&hlng  tall.  Then  the  strug- 
gling reptile  was  dragged  Into  the  boat  and 
dropped  into  a  large  burlap  bag.  Once  marked 
he  was  released  again  Into  the  swamp. 

More  recently  the  biologists  have  imbedded 
miniature  radio  transmitters  In  large  balls 
of  hair  and  forced  their  research  subjects  to 
swallow  them.  Alligators  are  known  to  retain 
hair  balls  In  their  stomachs  for  long  periods 
of  time,  and  so  the  Instruments  were  sure 
to  stay  In  plsice  for  a  while.  As  the  radlo- 
equlpped  alligator  travels  around  his  terri- 
tory, biologists  with  receivers  monitor  the 
beeps  from  his  transmitter. 

It  has  long  been  said  that  alligators  grow 
slowly  and  that  the  big  ones  are  ancient  ani- 
mals. From  recapturing  tagged  ones,  it  be- 
came known  that  the  young,  which  are  about 
8  inches  long  at  the  time  of  hatching,  aver- 
age 22  Inches  at  the  age  of  1 .  By  their  second 
birthday  they  are  3  feet  long,  and  by  the 
time  they  are  In  their  fifth  year  they  average 
514  feet  and  have  reached  breeding  size. 

After  the  fifth  year  their  rate  of  growth 
slows  down.  But  what  Interested  the  Loui- 
siana people  especially  was  the  speed  with 
which  alligators  reach  a  length  of  5  feet, 
where  their  hides  are  of  high  commercial 
value.  Partly  as  a  result  of  this,  Louisiana 
began  transplanting  alligators  back  into 
parishes  where  they  had  been  killed  off. 
The  aim  is  to  maintain  a  healthy  population 
that  can  contribute  a  hide  crop  without  fur- 
ther endangering  the  species.  For  the  last 
three  years  Louisiana  has  had  a  completely 
closed  season  on  alligators. 

The  wild  alligator's  year  Is  divided  Into 
two  parts.  In  the  warm  stmimer  months  he 
lives  abundantly.  During  the  cold  winter 
months  he  lies  burled  In  the  mud  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  pond  or  secluded  at  the  back  of  a 
cave  beneath  a  river  bank  or  the  edge  of  an 
island.  For  months  he  goes  without  food,  and 
according  to  recent  studies  In  Louisiana,  he 
apparently  survlvee  for  extended  periods 
without  coming  up  for  air. 

In  March  or  April  the  waters  warm  up  and 
alligators  come  out  and  start  to  feed.  The 
breeding  season  comes  in  May  and  June. 
Mating  is  proclaimed  throughout  the 
swamps,  because  the  bull  alligator  is  not  a 
quiet  lover.  He  has  no  vocal  cords,  but  he  gets 
his  messages  across  by  inhaling  deeply  and 
then,  like  a  giant  bellows,  emitting  a  series  of 
booming  roars  that  can  sometimes  be  heard 
for  miles.  His  spring  bellowing  probable 
serves  two  purposes:  It  attracts  the  females 
and  warns  other  males  out  of  his  territory.  As 
he  roars,  a  heavy  musk  oozes  from  two  glands 
beneath  his  chin  and  perfumes  his  territory. 

The  time  for  mating  Is  something  best 
determined  by  alligators.  Recently  Louisi- 
ana research  biologists  put  a  male  alliga- 
tor In  a  female's  pen  In  what  they  presumed 
was  the  mating  season.  The  female,  far  from 
being  appreciative,  killed  her  smaller  in- 
tended mate.  A  few  nights  later,  however,  an- 
other alligator  came  In  from  the  nearby 
swamps  and  climbed  up  and  over  the  6-foot 
wire  fence  to  Join  the  female.  He  stayed  for 
several  days,  biit  apparently  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  hostess,  'because  one  night  she  drove 
him  back  out  of  the  pen  the  way  he  had  en- 
tered— up  and  over  the  fence. 

Alligators  usually  mate  in  the  water,  and 
a  male  may  have  several  females  In  his  terri- 
tory. Tills,  however.  Is  the  limit  of  his  famUy 
responsibilities,  duties  of  raising  the  young 
fall  fully  upon  the  female.  She  may,  In  fact, 
have  to  protect  them  eventually  from  their 
own  father. 

The  female  buUds  her  nest  by  piling  up  a 
mound  of  mud  and  vegetation.  She  works 
out  a  depression  In  the  top.  There,  In  a  single 
visit,  she  drops  from  twenty-flve  to  seventy 
eggs,  depending  on  her  size.  Then  she  covers 
the  eggs  with  several  Inches  of  moist  chopped 
plant  materials  and  mud.  Within  a  few  days 
the  process  of  decay  begins  to  warm  up  the 
nest.  The  temperature  rises  to  between  78 
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and  78  degrees  and  stays  tbere  regardless  oi 
outside  temperatures. 

The  lemale  usually  guards  her  neet.  She 
knows  when  the  newly  hatched  alligators  are 
ready  to  leave  because  they  tell  her.  As  they 
chip  their  way  out  of  the  hard-shelled  white 
eggs  they  set  up  a  grunting  noise.  The  fe- 
male removes  the  topping  from  her  nest 
and  waddles  off  to  the  water's  edge,  where 
she  waits  for  the  young  to  follow.  They 
scramble  down  the  side  of  the  nest  and  rush 
toward  the  water.  They  stay  with  her  through 
that  year,  and  sometimes  Into  the  following 
year. 

II  no  wild  creature  catches  them  before 
they  are  3  feet  long  their  chances  of  survival 
improve.  But  there  Is  always  that  other  pred- 
ator— the  most  deadly  one  to  all — the  man 
who  kills  Illegally  with  his  bullets  and  bis 
axe. 

Did  Oud  Joe  Dm  in  V.mn  ' 

For  years  an  alligator  named  Old  Joe  had 
thrived  In  the  crystalline  waters  of  Plorldas 
WakuUa  Springs,  which,  since  1962.  has  been 
a  National  Audubon  Society  wildlife  sanctu- 
ary under  lease  from  the  Wakulla  Edgewater 
Company.  Old  Joe  was  a  great  favorite  of 
visitors  at  Wakulla  Lodge  near  Tallahassee 
and  was  perhaps  the  most  photographed 
gator  In  the  country.  Herpetologlsts  esti- 
mated the  11-foot  patriach's  age  at  two  cen- 
turies. 

On  the  night  of  July  31st  Old  Joe  was 
slain  by  a  malicious,  unknown  killer  who  in- 
vaded the  sanctuary  and  shot  the  alligator 
in  the  head.  His  lifeless  hulk  was  found  the 
following  morning  ai  the  bottom  of  the 
Wakulla  River. 

With  funds  promptly  pledged  by  a  Florida 
conservationist,  the  National  Audubon  So- 
ciety offered  a  $5,000  reward  for  Information 
leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the 
killer.  Any  person  having  information  about 
the  crime  was  asked  to  contact  agents  of 
the  Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water  F*lsh 
Commission  at  Tallahassee.  Killing  any  al- 
ligator Lb  against  Florida  law  Moreover. 
WakuUa  Springs  Is  an  official  state  wUdUfe 
refuge  as  well  as  an  Audbon  sanctuary.  The 
kUler  has  not  been  apprehended,  and  the  re- 
ward stands. 

As  columnist  John  Pennekamp  observed 
in  The  MiaTTii  Herald,  the  senseless  death  of 
Old  Joe  may  at  last  spark  enough  public 
outrage  to  halt  the  poaching  that  threatens 
the  alligator's  very  survival  throughout  its 
greatly  reduced  range  In  the  Southeastern 
states. 

Our  conviction  that  a  federal  law  must  be 
passed  to  choke  off  the  existing  large-scale 
interstate  traffic  in  alligator  hides  has  only 
been  strengthened.  The  1900  law  known  as 
the  Lacey  Act  prohibits  Interstate  commerce 
in  any  wild  bird  or  mammal  that  is  caught, 
killed  or  possessed  in  violation  of  state  law. 
A  bill  amending  this  act  to  extend  protec- 
tion to  reptiles  and  amphibians  was  intro- 
duced in  the  last  session  of  Congress  bv  Rep 
T.  A.  Thompson  of  Louisiana,  who  died  tragi- 
cally shortly  thereafter  in  an  automobile 
accident. 

With  no  sponsor,  the  bill  foundered  in  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  It  must  be  re- 
Introduced  and  passed  in  the  next  Congress. 


THE  ANARCHY  MUST  END 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tracedy  of  these  riots  which  are  sweeping 


the  country  for  the  fourth  summer  lies 
not  alone  in  the  deaths  which  have  oc- 
curred, or  in  the  senseless  destruction 
which  has  taken  place,  but.  unfortu- 
nately, m  the  long-range  effects  on  the 
important  issues  of  civil  rights,  educa- 
tion, housing,  and  other  public  programs 
geared  to  provide  social  and  economic 
assistance  to  our  citizens  and  to  help  in 
the  orderly  and  prosperous  development 
of  our  cities. 

The  Long  Island  Press  of  July  25 
contained  an  excellent  editorial  on  the 
current  situation,  entitled  "The  Anarchy 
Must  End."  and  I  am  taking  the  liberty 
of  inserting  it  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point.  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleacues.  and  all  those 
who  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  this 
Record: 

The  An.\rchy  Must  End 

The  most  immediate  task  before  America 
at  this  moment  is  to  bring  back  law  and 
order  where  anarchy  and  arson  have  taken 
hold.  There  can  be  no  temporizing  in  this 
mailer. 

So  long  as  madness  continues  to  erupt  any- 
where and  everywhere  throughout  the  na- 
tion, there  can  be  no  security  for  anyone  of 
any  color  The  fact  th.^t  wliltos  as  well  as 
Negroes  looted  In  Detroit  underlines  the 
basic  falacy  In  color  lines  Depravity  is  not 
simply  a  matter  of  black  and  white.  And 
bringing  quiet  to  the  streets  and  putting  out 
fires  will  not  get  at  the  causes  underlyirit;  the 
madness  Putting  out  a  Are  may  be  Impera- 
tive, but  It  win  no  more  ."iolve  our  vast  social 
iU.s  than  did  surting  the  fire  In  the  lirsc 
place. 

Its  easy  —  too  easy — to  bl.ime  the  Black 
Powerlsts.  They  may  provide  the  sparks,  but 
the  kindling  must  be  there  to  catch  Are  The 
Negro  extremists  are  noihlni|  new;  they  are 
simply  the  latest  version  of  the  extremists 
of  all  colors  who  down  through  hlstor>-  have 
deluded  themselves  into  thinking  violence 
and  terror  is  the  only  way  to  serve  their  par- 
tlcuLir  causes 

The  wind  was  sown  in  slavery  and  the  last 
100  years  of  false  f.'eedom  We  are  now  reap- 
ing the  whirlwind  It  s  a  force  without  logic. 
There  is  no  more  reason  behind  the  mani- 
festoes of  the  Black  Powerlsts  than  there  is 
in  the  m.idness  of  the  rioting  mobs. 

"How  dumb  can  they  get."  a  reporter 
quoted  a  Negro  In  Detroit  who  was  cursing 
the  looting  mobs.  "Where  are  we  going  to  get 
our  food  tomorrow,  where  are  all  these  people 
going  to  work  .1  feel  like  crying." 

This  man.  as  Roy  Wilklns  wrote  in  The 
Sunday  Press,  was  "caught  in  between,"  as 
are  ■millions  of  Negro  Americans  who  hate 
rioting  as  much  as  they  hate  injustice." 

The  vast  number  of  all  Mr  Inbetweens— 
black  and  white — lost  In  the  whirlwind 
brings  comfort  only  to  those  who  desire  the 
destruction  of  a  democratic  America.  These 
include  the  black  and  white  racist  extremists 
who  see  the  world  as  divided  between  good 
and  bad.  each  casting  the  other  as  the  proto- 
type of  evil  Joining  this  chorus  are  the 
Moscow  propagandists  with  Tass  talking 
about  "cruel  measures"  by  the  American 
police  The  Russians,  still  living  with  the 
legacy  of  their  own  simplistic  notions  of 
revolutionary  terror,  cast  white  America  aa 
the  bad  guys  and  black  America  as  the  good 
guys,  as  if  alBuence  makes  all  the  affluent 
evil  and  poverty  makes  all  the  poor  good. 

Yet  the  ultimate — the  only — hope  for 
America  rests  with  the  Mr  Inbetweens— 
black  and  white — who  must  go  out  after  the 
wiiirlwlnd  has  passed  and  laboriously,  piece 
by  piece,  renew  building  what  their  more 
Impatient  brothers  so  contemptuously  would 
destroy  America's  grievous  social  ills  cannot 
be  cured  by  bullets,  no  matter  from  whose 
guns,  but  only  through  understanding — 
mutual,  and  self-respect. 


RETURNING  SOLDIER  CRITICAL 
OF  M-16  RIFLE 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  all 
of  my  collea^es  share  my  desire  for  as 
much  Information  as  possible  on  the 
problems  we  face  in  Vietnam  and  the 
conduct  of  the  war  there.  I  believe  they 
will  be  interested  in  an  article  by  Frank 
Roderus,  which  appeared  in  the  Lake- 
land Ledger  in  my  State,  reporting  on  his 
interview  with  Pfc.  Albert  Johnson,  who 
has  just  returned  after  a  year  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  have  requested  pennission  to  insert 
in  the  Record  this  article,  which  includes 
sharp  criticism  of  the  M-16  rifle's  effec- 
tiveness under  Vietnamese  battle  con- 
ditions : 

Our  Guns  Let  Us  Down  in  Battle 
I  By  Prank  Roderus ) 

A  Polk  County  soldier  has  come  home  from 
Vietnam  with  two  wounds,  a  Bron2^  Star,  a 
Purple  Heart  and  engrossing  accounts  of: 

Tough  North  Vietnamese  regulars. 

Red  Chinese  volunteer  troops  trained  and 
equipped  "as  well  as  our  own  soldiers." 

.American  weapons  that  won't  tire. 

And  "allies"  who  sometimes  shoot  Amer- 
ican OI's  In  the  back. 

In  Vietnam  for  a  year.  Pfc.  Albert  John- 
son came  home  at  1  a.m.  Thursday  to  a  happy, 
whooping  reunion  with  his  parents  and  his 
10  sisters  and  5  brothers  at  the  parents' 
home  in  the  K-vllle  community  near  Au- 
burndale. 

"It  was  Just  a  big  dream  that  I'd  ever  get 
back,"  he  said.  "I  didn't  realize  that  I  was 
'back'  until  I  hit  Tampa  last  night  and  saw 
my  brothers." 

Johnson  shipped  over  to  Vietnam  as  one 
of  a  group  of  21  dog  handlers  from  Fort  Ben- 
nlng.  Oa.  The  handlers  work  alone  with  their 
dogs  as  the  "point"  men  In  Infantry  advances 
during  dense  Jungle  fighting.  They  are  the 
first  to  make  contact  with  the  enemy. 

Johnson  was  among  nine  of  the  21  who 
retximed  this  week.  The  others  were  either 
killed  or  severely  wounded. 

During  his  year  In  Vietnam  the  K-vllle 
soldier  was  on  175  combat  missions  and  243 
ambush  missions. 

"Usually  the  o[)eratlons  would  only  last 
a  nionth  or  so."  Johnson  said  as  he  relaxed 
at  home.  "I  guess  the  longest  we  were  ever 
out  was  for  three  months  in  the  Mekong 
Delta.  I  lived  alone  In  a  Viet  Cong  hut. 
Just  me  and  my  dog." 

Other  troops  of  the  25th  Division  were 
quartered  nearby,  though,  he  explained. 

Johnson  trained  his  German  shepherd, 
Ramo,  himself  before  going  to  Vietnam. 
Ramo  was  taught  to  turn  on  anyone  other 
than  Johnson  once  night  fell. 

"I  really  hated  to  leave  him  over  there.  He 
saved  my  life — I  don't  know  how  many 
times."  John-son  said. 

"When  he'd  smell  the  Viet  Cong  he  would 
stop  and  stand  still,  looking  straight  at  the 
enemy."  the  soldier  recalled. 

Then  Johnson  would  message  the  patrol 
leader  about  the  VC.  The  patrol  would  form 
into  a  battle  line,  and  helicopter  gunshlps 
would  be  called  to  blast  the  enemy  position. 

"The  gunshlps  carry  great  big  lights,  and 
when  they  turned  those  things  on.  it  was 
Just  like  daylight.  We  could  cut  down  on 
them." 

Sometimes,    though,    Johnson    said,    the 
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Jungle  was  so  dense  that  helicopters  could 
not  come  close  enough  to  lift  out  the 
wounded  and  the  dead. 

"A  lot  of  guys  died  because  we  couldn't 
get  them  out,"  he  said. 

His  own  wounds,  he  explained,  were  not 
gerious.  Once  he  stepped  on  a  "pungl"  stick 
and  another  time  was  hit  In  the  foot  by 
shrapnel. 

Supplies  on  the  Jungle  missions  were 
"seldom"  a  problem,  Johnson  said,  although 
once  he  and  some  other  troops  were  pitmed 
down  in  the  Jungle  for  27  hours  without  food 
or  water. 

"You  aren't  wanting  to  eat  anyway,"  he 
said.  "You  Just  want  to  get  out  otyuiere." 

The  young  veteran  said  that  one  of  the 
biggest  problems  facing  GI's  In  Vietnam  are 
their  own  weapons. 

"If  they  (M-16  rifles)  get  the  least  bit 
dirty,  they  wont  function,"  he  said. 

"I  know  of  guys  who  have  refused  to  go 
out  with  an  M-16." 

Johnson  said  that  at  one  time  be  and 
six  others  were  pinned  down  In  a  depression. 
The  other  men  had  M-16  rifles,  while  he 
was  carrying  one  of  the  lighter  M-15  carbines. 

"After  a  few  minutes  I  was  the  only  one 
capable  of  returning  their  Are,"  he  said.  The 
M-16s  had  all  Jammed. 

The  old  M-14  rifles  are  better,  he  said,  but 
they  are  heavy.  As  a  dog  handler,  Johnson 
carried  the  submachine  gun-Uke  M-15.  He 
swears  by  It.  But  few  of  the  troops  have 
them. 

The  enemy,  he  said,  are  carrying  weapons 
at  least  as  good  as  ours.  They  have  Russian 
and  Chinese  weapons  and  many  of  them  carry 
American  equipment. 

'I  know  they  capture  some  of  It  in  fire 
fights — but  not  that  much.  I  don't  know 
where  it's  all  coming  from." 

Johnson  said  that  many  times  the  Ameri- 
cans have  found  brand  new  M-16s  and  M-16 
magazines  on  dead  North  Vietnamese.  Even 
the  Viet  Cong,  the  South  Vietnamese  Irregu- 
lars, are  well  armed  now,  he  said.  And  the 
lied  Chinese  are  always  well  armed  and  well 
trained. 

"A  lot  of  times  we've  killed  Red  Chinese 
lighting  with  them  (the  Viet  Cong).  I  know 
people  don't  believe  that,  but  it's  true." 

"They're  really  getting  together  now," 
Johnson  said  of  the  enemy. 

"Charlie  plans  his  moves.  He  knows  where 
your  operation  is  going  to  be  and  what  your 
support  Is.  He  learns  all  this  some  way. 

"He  used  to  just  go  into  a  battle.  Now  he 
plans  everything." 

Johnson  said  that  travel  in  Vietnam,  at 
least  where  he  was  based  near  the  Cambodian 
border.  Is  fairly  safe  in  daytime,  but  that 
Charlie  owns  the  country  at  night. 

At  night,  he  said,  the  civilians  and  many 
of  the  ARVN  allies  become  Viet  Cong. 

"I  know  of  one  outfit  that  went  out  at 
night  with  seven  ARVN  to  set  up  an  ambush. 
The  ARVN  had  notified  the  Viet  Cong,  they 
were  Viet  Cong  themselves,  and  the  VC  set 
up  an  ambush.  Nearly  all  of  the  Americans 
got  killed. 

"One  of  the  survivors  told  me  later  that 
he  saw  a  couple  of  ARVN  sJiootlng  our  guys 
in  the  back  during  the  fight,  trying  to  kill 
them  all." 

The  best  Vietnamese  fighters  working  with 
Americans  are  the  rehabilitated  Viet  Cong, 
Johnson  said. 

Otherwise,  he  said,  "vou  can't  tell  who  you 
are  with." 

"They  are  reallv  scared  people  over  there," 
tie  said. 

"You  Just  can't  fight  everyone,  though — 
unless  you  go  into  the  Jungles  where  you 
Imow  there's  all  Viet  Cong.  Then  you  destroy 
everything  In  sight." 

All  In  all,  Johnson  said,  he  thinks  the  war 
in  Vietnam  is  probably  worth  the  effort,  al- 
though he  thinks  there  must  be  a  better  way 
of  doing  things.  "After  all,  you've  got  to  stop 
communism  somewhere." 


"We  did  a  lot  of  good  In  the  last  year,"  he 
said,  "but  It  shouldn't  have  taken  us  a  year 
to  do  It." 


SUBVERSIVE  ACnVITIES  CONTROL 
BOARD 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Tuck]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  an  act  and 
mandate  of  the  Congress — the  Internal 
Secmlty  Act  of  1950 — a  board  was  estab- 
lished to  be  known  as  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board,  composed  of 
five  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
Senate.  Exercising  the  duties  Imposed 
upon  him  by  that  act,  the  President  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Simon  P.  McHugh  to  fill  a 
vacancy  on  the  Board.  Last  week  this 
appointment  was  duly  approved  by  the 
Senate,  and  Mr.  McHugh  was  sworn  in 
as  a  member  of  the  Board. 

I  have  not  personally  had  the  oppor- 
timity — ^nor  do  I  have  the  particular 
responsibility — to  examine  into  the 
qualifications  of  Mr.  McHugh.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  passing  upon  this  ap- 
pointment Is  Imposed  by  statute  upon 
the  Senate.  I  assume  that  they  have  per- 
formed their  duties  with  regard  to  the 
appointment. 

The  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  is  a  body  established  to  fulfill  a 
specific  function  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  I  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act.  This  title  is  cited  as  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950.  The  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  that  act  is  to  establish  a 
system  of  registration  of  Communist  or- 
ganizations and  members  of  Communist- 
action  organizations  as  defined  in  the 
act,  so  as  to  provide  the  people  of  the 
United  States  with  a  reliable  public  reg- 
ister of  organizations  controlled  by  for- 
eign Communist  governments  and  those 
Individuals  working  actively  on  their  be- 
half, whose  basic  aim  is  to  destroy  demo- 
cratic representative  government.  This 
public  register  Is  based  on  the  results  of 
full  due-process,  Judicial  hearings.  It  is 
the  function  of  the  Board  to  make  the 
determinations  as  to  the  character  of, 
and  membership  in.  Communist  organi- 
zations. Also,  important  consequences 
flow  from  these  determinations  both 
with  regard  to  employment  of  members 
of  Communist  organizations  in  govern- 
ment and  in  defense  facilities. 

The  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  was 
the  product  of  many  years  of  intensive 
hearings  and  study  conducted  by  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
and  its  predecessors.  In  1961,  its  basic 
provisions  were  upheld  in  a  landmark 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  whose 
opinion  was  delivered  by  the  late,  distin- 
guished Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter. 

The  registration  and  disclosure  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  are  designed  to 
draw  the  Communists  from  the  under- 
ground into  the  light  of  day,  so  that 
our  people  may  better  Judge  and  evalu- 
ate their  activities,  as  Justice  Frank- 


furter said,  "against  the  revealed  back- 
ground of  their  character,  nature,  and 
connections."  The  provisions  of  the  stat- 
ute are  designed  to  promote  and  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  free  speech  and 
therefore  to  serve  to  strengthen  demo- 
cratic processes.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  not  one  of  the  Justices,  excepting 
Justice  Black,  expressed  the  view  that 
first  amendment  rignts  were  in  any  way 
violated  by  the  registration  provisions, 
although  the  dissenters  raised  certain 
fifth  amendment  objections  which  were, 
by  the  Coui-t,  at  that  time  held  not  to  be 
in  issue  and  consequently  not  decided. 

Until  1965  the  Board  was  able  to  per- 
form its  work  well  and  effectively.  It 
carried  a  heavy  workload.  Subsequently, 
certain  questions,  unanswered  in  the 
1961  Communist  Party  cases,  were  raised 
for  decision  with  regard  to  the  powers 
of  the  Board.  I  refer  particularly  to  the 
Albertson  and  Proctor  cases,  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1965,  holding  in- 
valid requirements  for  self-registration  of 
individual  members  of  Communist-ac- 
tion organizations;  and  the  Communist 
Party  case,  decided  in  1967  by  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Circuit,  holding  unenforceable  the 
penalty  provisions  for  failure  of  Com- 
munist organizations  to  register.  These 
decisions  have  forced  a  certain  amount 
of  inactivity  on  the  Board. 

While  these  cases  were  before  the 
courts,  it  was,  we  believe,  not  feasible 
to  introduce  corrective  legislation.  Now 
that  we  have  clear  pronouncements  upon 
the  issues  we  are  prepared  to  restore  the 
Board  to  full  activity.  We  have  legisla- 
tion now  pending  for  that  purpose.  There 
is  before  the  House  three  identical  bills, 
H.R.  10390,  H.R.  10391,  and  H.R.  10681. 
sponsored  by  51  Members  of  the  House. 
They  will  put  the  Board  back  in  business. 
These  bills  remedy  deficiencies  pointed 
out  in  the  latest  decisions  of  the  Court. 
They  also  add  new  provisions  which  will 
strengthen  the  working  of  the  Board  and 
make  it  a  truly  effective  instrument.  The 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
will  hold  hearings  on  these  bills  in  the 
near  future.  I  assure  the  Members  of 
Congress,  and  those  who  may  be  inter- 
ested, that  when  corrective  legislation 
is  adopted  as  proposed  by  the  bills,  in 
which  I  and  others  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  have  joined,  there  will  be  no  cause 
for  alarm  that  the  Board  will  not  earn 
its  pay. 

THE   YEAR   OF   THE   RAT 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  how  often  you  have  to  repeat  some- 
thing before  you  can  get  your  point 
across — but  with  the  Republicans,  we 
might  do  well  to  start  using  a  recorded 
announcement.  Nothing  else  seems  to 
work. 

On  Monday,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Repub- 
lican friends  decided  to  make  some  polit- 
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leal  hay  out  of  the  tragic  situation  In 
Detroit  by  trying  to  lay  the  blame  for  the 
riots  there  at  the  doorstep  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  was  a 
new  low  In  Republican  irresponsibility. 

And  I  had  thought.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
your  own  statement  of  Monday  evening 
would  settle  the  Issue  once  and  for  all. 

You  said: 

Tboae  who  today  speak  plouBly  of  anarchy 
In  the  streets  have  not  hesitated  to  strike 
down  aome  of  the  most  progressive  laws 
aimed  at  these  problems 

I  assumed  that  once  the  Republicans 
were  reminded  of  how  vulnerable  they 
are  In  this  area — of  how  they  have  voted 
to  kill  every  enlightened  piece  of  social 
legislation  that  has  come  before  this 
body — of  how  they  have  turned  their 
backs  on  the  legitimate  aspirations  of 
every  single  slum  dweller  in  the  Nation — 
they  would  have  ceased  their  partisan 
sniping. 

But.  somehow,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  did 
not  seem  to  get  the  word.  Even  when  our 
distinguished  majority  leader  yesterday 
repeated  the  Republican  record  of  in- 
difference, they  did,  not  respond.  Even 
when  he  accused  them  of  "seeking  to 
squeeze  a  few  votes  out  of  the  miseries 
and  disorders  of  America's  cities,"  the 
Republicans  continued  to  act  like  petu- 
lant schoolchildren. 

In  the  face  of  their  own  record  of  in- 
action and  obstructionism,  they  refused 
to  agree  that  the  grievances  of  our  slum 
dwellers  are  real. 

In  the  face  of  President  Johnson's  rec- 
ord as  the  greatest  civil  rights  President 
since  Abrahsun  Lincoln,  they  implied  that 
he  was  somehow  personally  responsible 
for  the  riots. 

In  the  face  of  President  Johnson's 
swift  response  to  Governor  RonrmeTi''s 
call  for  Federal  troops,  the  Republicans 
accused  the  President  of  not  acting  fast 
enough  or  firm  enough. 

It  is  Incredible  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  should  charge  the  President 
of  the  UrUted  States  with  political  ex- 
pediency In  his  response  to  the  riots 

It  Is  Incredible  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  should  accuse  the  President 
of  having  an  attitude  that  "crime  does 
pay." 

It  Is  Incredible  that  on  the  day  after 
President  Johnson  appealed  to  the  Na- 
tion to  help  restore  law  and  order  In  De- 
troit and  In  other  cities  across  the  Na- 
tion, this  same  gentleman  from  Iowa  was 
still  urging  the  President  to  address  the 
Nation. 

Where  was  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
on  Monday  night  last? 

I  would  remind  this  House  that  this 
same  gentleman  from  Iowa  who  now  at- 
taclu  our  President.  Is  the  same  man  who 
a  few  days  ago  quipped  and  Joked  and 
helped  defeat  the  Rat  Extermination  Act 
of  1967.  which  he  called  "ludicrous  " 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  Is  the  same  man 
we  find,  day  In  and  day  out,  attacking 
other  Federal  programs  such  as  those 
which  promote  artistic  and  literary  crea- 
tion through  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  Ls  against 
foreign  aid.  on  principle.  He  does  not 
really  care  about  Its  purpose. 


He  opposes  every  program  which  would 
broaden  the  horizons  of  the  American 
citizen,  give  him  a  better  place  to  live. 
Increase  his  Job  opportunities  for  the 
future,  and  generally  make  him  a 
stronger  part  of  American  society. 

But  I  think  the  Members  and  the  peo- 
ple have  come  to  accept  anything  he  says 
on  this  floor  with  a  grain  of  salt. 

We  have  become  accustomed  to  his 
ridiculing  every  program  of  value. 

We  have  become  used  to  his  making 
jokes  about  rat  control  programs  for  the 
cities.  Are  there  no  rats  in  the  country? 

We  have  become  jaded  by  his  barbs 
and  attacks  against  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Really,  no  one  Is  listening  to  him  any- 
more. 

But.  the  American  people  are  listening 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

They  are  also  watching  the  incredibly 
obtuse  and  blockheaded  record  being 
compiled  by  most  Republicans  in  this 
House — against,  against,  against  every 
good,  forward-looking  program  that 
comes  to  the  floor. 

In  the  land  of  the  blind,  the  one-eyed 
man  is  king,  so  goes  the  parable. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  open  at  least  one 
eye.  Let  a  little  light  come  into  your 
mind  on  these  riots  and  on  the  Presi- 
dent's progressive  urban  reform  pro- 
gram. And  let  u.s  vote  our  hearts  and  our 
consciences,  not  our  prejudices  and  our 
provincialisms. 


RIOTING 


Mr.  PUCTNSKI  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Willis]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  WILLIS  Mr  Speaker,  there  l.s  not 
a  Member  of  this  body.  Democrat  or  Re- 
publican— and  no  matter  what  his  gen- 
eral political  leaning — who  does  not  be- 
lieve that  something  must  be  done  to 
bring  an  end.  once  and  for  all,  to  the 
type  of  rioting  which  Is  now  racking  our 
country  and  which,  unfortunately,  has 
occurred  all  too  frequently  in  recent 
years  Certainly  everj'thlng  possible 
.should  be  done  to  And  out  the  causes  of 
these  riots  becau.se  only  If  those  causes — 
all  of  them — are  known  with  certainty 
can  effective  steps  be  taken  to  end  this 
deplorable  looting,  burning,  violence,  and 
kiUing 

It  has  been  proposed  that  an  Investi- 
gation be  undertaken  to  determine  the 
cau.ses  of  the  riotin;?  This  is  a  sound  sug- 
gestion. I  welcome  it  An  effort  .should  be 
made  to  determine  to  ju.st  what  extent 
all  possible  factors — poverty,  unemploy- 
ment, slum  living  and  other  conditlon.s — 
may  have  caused  or  affected  the  rioting 
Only  if  we  know  all  the  factors  involved 
can  we  come  up  with  a  complete  answer 
to  the  problem 

The  point  I  want  to  .stress,  however, 
is  that  we  cannot  ignore,  and  should  not 
Ignore,  subversive  Influences  if  they  exist. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  this  vio- 
lence has  not  only  hurt  our  Nation  In- 


ternally but  that  It  has  done  immeasur- 
able damage  to  the  Image  of  the  United 
States  in  all  parts  of  the  world;  that  It 
has  greatly  aided  our  enemies.  The 
American  public  has  a  right  to  know 
whether  organizations  and  individuals 
who  are  opposed  to  our  way  of  life  and 
form  of  government,  and  who  are  trying 
to  undermine  and  destroy  this  Nation, 
have  had  a  hand  in  the  rioting. 

The  riots  and  this  possibility  have 
concerned  me  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time.  I  would  like  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues in  this  body  that  early  last 
October,  because  of  my  concern  and  on 
the  basis  of  certain  information  in  my 
possession.  I  directed  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  to 
undertake  a  preliminary  inquiry  to  de- 
termine whether  these  acts  of  mass  vio- 
lence had  been  planned  and  Instigated 
by  subversive  elements,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent, "if  any."  and  I  repeat,  if  any, 
such  elements  had  succeeded  In  broad- 
eninK  and  prolonging  them  after  they 
had  broken  out. 

I  also  appointed  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  and  former 
distinguished  Governor  of  that  State,  to 
oversee  the  general  conduct  of  the  pre- 
liminary inquiry  and.  early  in  this  Con- 
gress, appointed  our  colleague  from 
South  Carolina  to  assist  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Tuck)  in  this. 

The  inquiry*  has  been  underway  since 
that  time.  It  has  Involved  extensive  re- 
search on  the  part  of  the  committee 
staff  and  also  detailed.  diflQcult  and  far- 
reaching  investigative  effort. 

An  interim  report  on  the  status  of  this 
preliminary  mquiry  was  made  by  the 
staff  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  TrcKl  and  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Watson  1  in  the 
latter  part  of  January  and  I  have  gen- 
erally been  kept  informed  of  information 
developed.  The  overall  report  on  this 
preliminary  Inquiry  Is  now  being  pre- 
pared and  It  is  expected  that  it  will  be 
submitted  to  the  full  committee  next 
week. 

It  would  be  premature  and  Inappropri- 
ate for  me  to  reveal  at  this  time  any- 
thing specific  about  the  contents  of  this 
report.  However,  while  I  do  not  now  say 
that  subversive  elements  have  Instigated 
all  or  most  of  these  riots  or  that  they  are 
primarily  or  solely  responsible  for  them. 
I  believe  that  the  information  developed 
to  date  will  Justify  public  hearings.  I  am 
convinced  that  this  Information  should 
be  made  part  of  a  public  record  for  the 
Information  of  the  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country. 

The  report  of  the  preliminary  Inquiry 
will,  of  course,  have  to  be  considered  by 
the  full  committee.  I  have  no  Intention 
of  trj'ing  to  bind  the  committee  members 
In  advance  on  the  action  they  will  take 
after  considering  that  report  and  I  can- 
not predict  with  certainty  what  their  ac- 
tion will  be.  I  feel,  however,  that  they 
will  share  my  views  on  the  matter. 

I  make  these  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  I  believe  that  with  the  consider- 
ation that  Is  now  being  given  to  the  riot 
problem,  and  because  of  certain  pro- 
posals which  have  been  made,  the  House 
should  l>e  Informed  of  the  facts  I  have 
outlined. 
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ADDRESS  OP  CONGRESSMAN  JOHN 
BRADEMAS,  OF  INDIANA,  COM- 
MENCEMENT EXERCISES,  CAR- 
DOZO  HIGH  SCHOOL,  WASHING- 
TON, D.C..  JUNE  13.  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Cohelan]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  my  6 
years  of  service  on  the  House  District 
Committee  I  became  familiar  with  the 
many  serious  problems  which  the  schools 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  face.  As 
Members  of  Congress  we  all  are  repeated- 
ly reminded,  both  by  our  deliberations 
within  the  Congress  and  by  school  of- 
ficials In  our  own  constituencies,  of  the 
demands  made  upon  our  educational  fa- 
cilities today.  All  too  frequently,  however, 
these  same  needs  within  our  capital  city 
do  not  get  sufficient  attention. 

I  was  greatly  heartened,  therefore,  to 
note  the  remarks  made  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  Congressman  John 
Bradb MAS  of  Indiana,  before  the  gradu- 
ating class  of  Cardozo  High  School  here 
in  Washington  last  month. 

John  Brademas  was  graduated  magna 
cum  laude  from  Harvard  University  and 
was  himself  a  Rhodes  scholar.  A  former 
college  educator  himself,  he  Is  now  serv- 
ing with  distinction  on  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  and  giving 
talented  leadership  to  our  efforts  on  edu- 
cation legislation.  It  Is  altogether  fitting 
that  this  gifted  man  should  give  his  at- 
tention and  offer  his  inspiration  to  the 
graduates  of  the  Cardozo  High  School 
class  of  1967. 

The  recommendations  which  John 
Brademas  makes  concerning  the  inter- 
relationship of  the  community  and  the 
schools,  the  vital  need  to  Improve  voca- 
tional opportunities,  and  the  obligations 
of  universities  to  the  Federal  City — all 
are  recommendations  to  which  we,  as 
Members  of  Congress,  should  give  care- 
ful attention.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
this  speech  to  my  colleagues: 
Address  of  Congressman  John  Brademas.  of 

Indiana.   Commencement  Exercises.   Car- 
dozo High  School.  Washington.  D.C,  June 

13,  1967 

Faculty,  friends,  members  of  the  class  of 
1967—1  am  pleased  and  honored  to  be  with 
you  at  the  commepcement  exercises  of  Car- 
dozo Hleh  School. 

I  know  that  as  you  sit  here  on  this  warm 
evening  you  are  hoping  that  the  speechee 
will  be  brief.  Or  perhaps.  In  the  words  of  two 
of  this  week's  top  songs  on  the  Soul  Survey, 
you're  afraid  that  you'll  be  "Hypnotized"  or 
maybe  even  'Turn  to  Stone"  by  the  end  of  a 
long  commencement  address.  In  fact,  you 
may  even  be  saying  to  yourselves.  In  the 
words  of  two  other  songs  on  the  Soul  Sur- 
vey. "Ooh.  Baby".  "Here  We  Go  Again"!  Well. 
let  me  hasten  to  assure  you  that  my  speech 
"Ain't  No  Mountain" — at  least  In  length! 

Now  that  your  English  teachers  have  prob- 
ably given  up  In  gloom,  jjerhaps  even  "Seven 
Rooms  of  Gloom",  let  me  say  a  few  words 
about  less  melodious  but  somewhat  more 
serious  matters. 

I  want  to  share  with  you,  your  teachers, 
your  parents — indeed  with  everyone  con- 
cerned with  our  schools  and  our  cities — a 


few  reflections  on  education  and  the  city, 
particularly  on  education  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

And  I  want  to  speak  particularly  to  the 
class  of  1967  about  some  of  the  special  re- 
sponsibilities which  you  and  other  members 
of  your  generation — many  of  whom  are  also 
receiving  their  diplomas  this  week  in  schools 
Just  across  the  Potomac  and  all  over  the 
country — ^must  now  face. 

EDUCATION    AND    TBK    CITT 

As  a  Member  of  Congreas  and  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  for  the  past 
rUne  years,  I  can  testify  that  we  on  Capitol 
Hill  have  for  too  long  Ignored  both  the  prob- 
lems and  the  potential  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. Indeed,  It  Is  only  In  the  past  few 
years  that  we  have  begun  to  pay  close  atten- 
tion to  education  In  the  big  cities  of  America 
and  to  this  city  of  some  800,000  people  In 
which  you  and  I  live  and  In  which  we  all 
work. 

But  this  failure  1b  ours  In  Congress  and 
not  yours,  for  you  are  graduating  today  from 
a  school  system  which  has  a  history  both  of 
solid  accomplishments  and  of  overburden- 
ing problems. 

Did  you  know,  for  example,  that  Thomas 
Jefferson,  the  third  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  the  first  President  of  Washing- 
ton's Board  of  Education  and  that  he  served 
In  that  capacity  at  the  same  time  that  he 
was  President  of  the  whole  country?  Did  you 
know  that  a  little  later,  Washington's  school 
system  served  as  a  model  for  the  entire  na- 
tion when  In  1864  It  adopted  a  compulsory 
school  attendance  law  earlier  than  any  of 
the  states,  except  Massachusetts? 

CARDOZO    HIGH A    FIONEZR 

And  you  have  maintained  this  pioneering 
tradition  right  here  In  you  own  high  school. 
The  Teacher  Intern  Program  which  began 
in  Cardozo  provided  the  model  for  the  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps,  which  we  are  con- 
sidering this  week  In  the  committee  of  which 
I  am  a  member.  I  hope  that  both  the  Car- 
dozo Intern  Program  and  the  Teacher  Corps 
will  continue  to  provide  dedicated  young 
people  with  the  opportunity  to  teach  In  city 
schools  In  Washington  and  elsewhere. 

The  Model  School  System,  of  which  Car- 
dozo Is  the  focal  point,  has  become  a  symbol 
of  our  nation's  efforts  to  Improve  education 
of  the  young  people  In  our  Inner  cities.  Each 
of  you  can  be  proud  to  have  been  a  part  of 
this  experiment.  There  are  many  persons 
concerned  with  education,  including  me. 
who  wish  the  Model  School  System  would 
move  faster  and  further  In  upgrading  edu- 
cation in  Washlntgon.  But  at  the  sam%  time, 
I  recognize  that  problems  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  years  of  neglect  will  not  be  turned 
back  In  a  few  weeks  or  months  or  even  years. 
But.  as  President  Kennedy  suggested,  "Let 
us  begin." 

So  let  us  look  at  the  record  which  Cardozo 
High  School  has  achieved,  for  It  Is  of  national 
significance. 

Among  last  year's  Cardozo  graduates.  37% 
have  gone  on  to  continue  their  education  be- 
yond high  school. 

Of  this  number,  31%  are  enrolled  In  four- 
year  liberal  arts  colleges. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectnun,  only  3  % 
of  last  year's  Cardozo  graduating  class  are 
out  of  school  and  out  of  work.  This  flg^ure 
Is  substantially  below  the  national  average. 

These  facts  and  figures  are  good  evidence 
that  our  efforts — your  efforts — to  improve 
the  schools  in  the  heart  of  our  cities  have 
borne  fruit  and  that,  given  sufficient  time, 
dedication  and,  I  had  better  add,  money,  we 
can  meet  the  challenge  of  preparing  young 
people — inner  city  or  suburban,  black  or 
white,  poor  or  well-to-do — for  full  pwirtlcl- 
patlon  in  American  life. 

EDUCATION    IN    WASHINGTON 

The  record  of  Cardozo  High  School,  there- 
fore, is  essentially  a  success  story,  but  the 
success  should  not  be  allowed  to  conceal  the 


very  serious  educational  needs  which  are  still 
unmet  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

For  we  cannot  be  complacent  about  a 
school  system  In  which  many  students  miist 
go  to  school  crowded  Into  markeshlft  class- 
rooms. 

We  cannot  be  complacent  when  part-time 
classes — which  were  eliminated  In  the  Dis- 
trict this  past  year — are  again  a  serious  pos- 
sibility for  next  year. 

We  cannot  be  complacent  about  a  school 
system  which  sends  its  students  into  build- 
ings of  which  many  should  long  ago  have 
been  torn  down  and  replaced.  It  Is  a  matter 
of  national  shame  that  schools  in  our  na- 
tion's capital  have  leaky  roofs,  cracked  black- 
boards and  warped  floors — that  many  of  the 
classrooms  in  our  capital  city  are  overcrowd- 
ed, while  others  go  partially  empty. 

THREE    RECOMMENDATIONS 

I  could  spend  the  rest  <St  my  time  talitlng 
about  these  problems  alone,  but  I  want  to 
focus  on  three  specific  areas  of  particular 
concern  to  you  and  me,  and.  Indeed,  to  us  all. 

1.  the  relation  of  the  community  to  the 
schools: 

2.  the  need  to  improve  vocational  oppor- 
tunities;  and 

3.  the  role  of  the  universities. 

Two  recent  events  underline  my  belief  that 
our  schools  must  become  more  responsive  to 
the  communities  they  serve:  the  first  is  the 
Introduction  by  President  Johnson  of  the 
plan  to  reorganize  the  District  government. 
The  second  is  the  recent  petition  by  the 
Judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia  that  they 
be  relieved  of  their  duty  to  appoint  school 
board  members. 

SCHOOL     AND     COMMUNITY 

Both  Of  these  developments  underline  the 
need  to  make  both  government  in  the 
District  and  the  D.C.  schools  more  responsive 
to  the  will  of  the  community.  In  particular, 
the  schools  themselves  must  become  commu- 
nity centers,  both  responding  to  the  needs  of 
those  they  serve  and  broadening  the  hori- 
zons of  the  people,  young  and  old  alike,  who 
benefit  from  what  our  schools  can  offer. 

Senator  Robert  Kennedy  pinpointed  the 
Issue  sharply  when  he  spoke  at  the  Model 
School  Division  Community  Meeting  here  at 
Cardozo  and  said:  "Community  Involvement, 
to  be  candid,  is  harder  to  bring  about  where, 
as  in  the  District,  the  absence  of  self-govern- 
ment means  an  absence  of  political  account- 
ability. Your  efforts  as  parents  will  tend  to 
be  Ineffective  unless  the  school  administra- 
tion, more  or  less  voluntarily,  decides  to  seek 
your  advice  and  participation.  Our  school 
officials  therefore  have  a  special  responsi- 
bility. Let  us  hope  they  meet  it." 

VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION 

A  second  area  of  specific  concern  is  the 
need  to  Improve  and  update  vocational  edu- 
cation opportunities  In  the  District.  I  cite 
here  the  June  1966  report  of  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  which  con- 
cluded that:  "Criticism  has  been  made  that 
the  techniques  and  training  given  In  voca- 
tional education  courses  In  senior  high 
schools  and  In  courses  of  the  vocational  edu- 
cation high  schools  are  not  closely  related 
to  the  needs  of  the  labor  market." 

What  this  all  means  Is  that  too  many 
youngsters  are  receiving  vocational  training 
for  Jobs  that  either  are  not  available  or  which 
will  not  exist  in  the  near  future.  Modern 
technology,  the  needs  of  business.  Increasing 
automation  and  the  special  needs  of  govern- 
ment all  demand  a  more  up-to-date  and 
sophisticated  approach  to  vocational  train- 
ing than  the  more  traditional  vocational 
courses  have  provided.  For  many  students, 
the  new  Job  opportunities  require  special 
remedial  work  in  English,  math,  and  other 
technical  subjects. 

DISTRICT     OF     COLUMBIA     A     MODI3.     VOCATIONAL 
CENTER 

Tou  and  I  know  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment Is  the  principal  employer  In  the  Dls- 
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trlct  of  Columbia  In  many  ways  the  govern- 
ment Is  a  model  of  the  large  organizations 
which  will  provlUe  employment  for  the  tech- 
nically trained  in  coming  years  I  believe 
that.  In  cooperation  with  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, the  District  of  Columbia  should  taKe 
concrete  steps  toward  planning  and  operat- 
ing a  model  vocational  center  to  train  young 
men  and  women  In  the  computer  and  other 
related  skills  up.m  which  modern  govern- 
ment, business  tmd  industry  will  Increasingly 
rely.  This  model  center  should  be  equipped 
with  the  latest  and  best  equipment  and 
staffed  with  the  best  available  teachers,  in 
order  to  serve  as  an  example  for  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  vocational  training  In  other 
parts  of  the  nation. 

■OLK    OF    THB    UNIVERSITIES 

The  third  area  of  particular  concern  to  me 
Is  the  role  of  the  universities  of  greater 
Washington  .n  improving  the  quality  of  ed'.i- 
catlon  offered  in  the  schools. 

As  we  all  Know,  more  and  more  Americans 
are  living  In  cities  and  we  are  increasingly 
affected  by  the  many  problems  of  urban  life. 
To  a  growing  deijree.  therefore,  we  are  turn- 
ing to  our  Institutions  of  higher  education. 
especially  the  urban*  colleges  and  university. 
for  assistance  In  understanding,  planning 
and  managing  the  impersonal  forces  at  play 
in  the  city.  In  no  area  Is  the  potential  for  a 
contribution  to  the  life  of  the  citv  greater 
than  in  the  field  of  education.  Only  last 
night  I  talked  at  the  Baltimore  Junior  Col- 
lege about  the  role  of  two-year  colleges  in 
meeting  urban  problems 

As  an  example.  I  note  the  new  cooperative 
venture  between  Antioch  College  of  Ohio 
and  the  Adams-Morgan  Community  Council 
under  which  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  .authorized  Antioch 
and  the  Adams-Morgan  Council  to  rvm  an 
elementary  school  which  will  be  espe'-ially 
keyed  to  the  needs  of  the  local  community. 

I  think  It  is  revealing  that  this  effort,  the 
first  of  which  I  am  aware  in  Washington,  is 
being  conducted  by  a  college  In  Ohio  Instead 
of  one  of  the  major  universities  In  Wash- 
ington. 

I  am  glad  to  note,  however,  that  Trinity 
College.  Howard  University,  and  once  again. 
Antioch  College  will  8'X>n  piirtlclpate  in  an 
intern  program  with  the  DC  schools  under 
which  academic  credit  will  be  given  for  worn 
In  local  classrooms  and  communities.  Should 
not  other  colleges  and  universities  in  greater 
Washington  consider  taking  part  In  similar 
efforts,  some  involving  the  schools,  others 
Involving  such  fields  as  social  work,  psychol- 
ogy, urban  planning  and  others'* 

The  universities  in  and  near  Washington 
have  developed  outstanding  reputations  in 
International  studies  and  other  disciplines 
which  cause  them  to  look  outward  from  the 
city  toward  foreign  countries  Is  It  not  now 
time  that  they  look  mw  ird  tow-^.rd  the  Amer- 
ican city  which  nurtures  =ind  sustains  them"" 
Is  it  not  time  tor  these  colleges  and  universi- 
ties to  turn  the  talents  of  their  f.acultles  .ind 
students  to  some  of  the  pressing  domestic 
problems  which  are  so  clearly  written  across 
the  surface  of  the  city  of  which  they  are  a 
part? 

FEDERAL    CrTT    rNIVTRSITY 

And  let  me  suggest  to  those  who  are  work- 
ing to  establish  a  Federal  Cl'.y  University 
here  that  they  think  about  a  university  not 
only  new  in  buildings  and  staff,  but  new  m 
Its  commitment  to  helping  solve  some  of  the 
nettlesome  problems  of  the  capital  city.  If 
such  a  university  were  established,  active 
service  and  participation  in  the  life  of  the 
city  could  bring  unique  opportunities,  nut 
only  for  attacking  the  problems  of  the  na- 
tion's capital,  but  for  bringing  new  insights 
and  knowledge  Into  the  classrooms  and  the 
lives  of  Its  st'.iJents 

RESPONSIBILITIES    OF    CR.*DV*TES 

X  have  spoken  at  length,  perhaps  too  long. 
about  the  problems  and  promises  of  educa- 


tion in  Washington.  Before  closing.  I  want 
to  say  Just  a  few  words  about  special  responsi- 
bilities which  you  and  the  other  members  of 
your  generation  will  face. 

Although  I  graduated  from  Central  High 
School  in  South  Bend.  Indiana,  22  years  ago. 
I  have  particular  sympathy  for  the  class  of 
1967.  For  I.  too,  graduated  in  a  time  of  na- 
tional testing  We  were  then  involved  In  the 
trials  of  the  Second  World  War  even  as  our 
country  Is  now  engaged  In  a  complex  and 
burdensome  conflict  in  Vietnam. 

But  tonight  I  am  les,s  concerned  with  the 
world  beyond  our  borders  than  with  the 
pressing  problems  we  face  here  at  home. 

PROBLEMS  OF  DISCRIMINATIOM 

Most  thoughtlul  Americans  know  that  ra- 
cial discrimination  Is  the  most  Important 
problem  we  face  here  at  home. 

West  Roxbury.  PlattsvlUe  and  Tampa  are 
the  dramatic  reminders  of  the  moment,  but 
the  problems  run  f.ir  deeper  than  the  sporadic 
violence  In  the  cities  which  has  sadly  come  to 
characterize  our  summers. 

The  problems  stem  chiefly  from  the  deep 
dissatisfaction  of  large  parts  of  our  Negro 
population  with  the  pace  of  our  national 
drive  toward  si;>cial  advancement  and  equality 
of  opportunity  for  people  of  all  races  and 
kinds. 

Paradoxically,  our  present  domestic  diffi- 
culties stem  in  part  from  the  successes  we 
have  achieved  in  eliminating  inequality  at 
home  during  the  past  few  years. 

PROGRESS     BEING     MADE 

In  «ie  civil  rights  movement,  both  whites 
andylfegroes  have  Joined  In  Selma.  in  Mont- 
gomerv.  here  in  Washington  — all  over  the 
nation— to  declare  that  a  century  of  denial 
of  Negro  rights  must  come  to  an  end  As  a 
result  of  this  activity  much  has  been  accom- 
plished to  make  real  for  all  Amerlcan.s  the 
promise  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Constitution  The  laws  oi  the  land 
have  been  changed  More  Negro  Americans 
than  ever  before  are  assured  the  right  to 
vote  and  exercise  it 

Schools  all  over  the  country  are  gradually 
being  opened  U>  students  of  .all  races  al- 
though not  without  strong  resistance  in 
many  places 

Only  todav  President  Johnson  appointed 
the  distinguished  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  States.  Thurgood  Marshall,  to  the  US. 
Supreme  Court  the  first  Negro  to  sit  on  the 
nation's  highest  tribunal. 

And  only  yesterday  the  Court  iWelf  struck 
down  as  unconstitutional  16  state  laws  which 
punished  marriage  between  people  of  differ- 
ent races. 

But  we  all  know  that  much  remains  to  be 
done,  and  the  sometimes  slow  p.ire  of  change 
must  be  particularly  frustrating  to  those  who 
face  in  their  own  daily  lives  the  burdens  of 
discrimination. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  It  will  take  the 
efforts  of  both  white  and  black  Americans 
to  assure  the  succes-s  of  this  struggle  for 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all  Americans. 

I  know  that  we  have  come  to  a  moment  In 
the  civil  rights  struggle  In  which  stiffening 
opposition  has  led  many  Negroes  to  conclude 
that  only  separate  action  by  Negroes  alone 
can  bring  about  genuine  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

Some  call  this  black  power  But  even  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  Stokely  Carmlchael,  Roy 
Wllklns.  Floyd  McKlsslck  and  Whitney 
Young  cannot  agree  on  a  definition  of  black 
power— not  to  mention  Marlon  Barry! 
So  I  certainly  won't  try  to  define  it 
But  I  can  sav  this  Many  white  Americans 
are  dedicated  to  working  long  and  hard  for 
equal  opportunity  for  all  Americans 

It  Is  for  many  not  only  a  responsibility 
Imposed  upon  us  by  our  common  citizenship 
In  a  free  land,  but  a  conviction  stemming 
from  our  religious  beliefs. 

And  In  that  struggle  to  make  life  better 


and  freer  for  all  Americans,  you  must  play 
your  role. 

For  this  country  Is  not  so  rich  or  so  wealthy 
or  so  productive  or  so  Intelligent  that  we 
can  afford  to  do  without  the  contributions 
of  every  citizen — whatever  his  race  or  name 

Therefore.  I  say  to  you.  as  you  prepare 
to  leave  Cardozo  High  School  to  go  on  to 
further  education,  or  to  your  chosen  Job  or 
career,  do  not  forget  the  words  of  John  F 
Kennedy  to  another  group  of  high  school 
students  seven  years  ago. 

"Take  advanuge  of  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity to  increase  your  knowledge  of  the 
world  In  which  you  live,  and  ol  the  ideat 
which  have  contributed  to  the  development 
of  our  civilization  lis  It  now  exists  For  you 
will  soon  be  discovering  that  you  can  take 
a  direct  hand  in  many  ways  In  sh.iplng  and 
Influencing   the   sort   of   world   we   li-.e  in" 


AGAIN,    GUN    REGISTRATION    AIDS 
CONFISCATION 

Mr.   PUCINSKI    Mr.   Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  DingellI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  ixiint  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  temi>ore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DINGEIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  excellent  editorial  from  the 
Plaid  and  Khaki  publication  of  July  1967 
regarding  gun  registration. 

The  editorial  shows  how  in  New  York 
and  at  times  in  New  Jersey,  firearms  con- 
fi.scation  does  occur  under  retii.'^tration 
It  brings  up  the  Lssue  of  firearms  con- 
fiscation in  Greece  which  accompanied 
a  general  suspension  of  civil  rights. 

This  editorial  makes  an  important 
point  that  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  the 
corisideration  of  restrictive  firearms  leg- 
islation. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Again.  Gun  Rfgistr.ation  Aids  Confiscation 
For  decades,   US    gun   owners  have  been 
politely  saying  that  gun  registration  leads  to 
firearms  confiscation    Yet  the  anti-gun  ele- 
ment  h,as   remained    strangely    unimpressed 
although  b(X5ted  troopers  seized  private  fire- 
arms ,vs  one  of  the  first  moves  In  Mussolini's 
Italy.  Hitlers  Germany,  the  Nazi  occupation 
of  Europe,  and  Communist  take-overs  after 
World    War    II.    Intense    animosity    toward 
guns    ha-s    even    blinded    some    sincere   sup- 
porters of  constitutional  rights  to  the  fact* 
that  law-abiding  Americans  have  a  right  to 
own  and  use  guns. 

Anti-gun  spokesmen  assert  that  registra- 
tion of  guns  is  Ju.>t  like  registration  of  cars, 
so  whv  should  luiyone  object"  As  events 
prove,  the  two  are  far  different.  One  big  dif- 
ference Is  that  gun  registration  can  lead  to 
confiscation  In  New  York  City  when  the 
owner  of  a  car  and  registered  pistol  dies, 
police  respect  his  estates  property  nghu  W 
the  car  but  often  confiscate  the  pl.stol  be- 
cause there  Is  no  longer  a  permit  holder  for 
it  This  impose.s  an  uiLfalr  financial  loss  on 
the  heirs.  So  firearms  confisi^atlon  not  only 
can  happrn  here  under  registration — it  does 
happen  in  New  York  City  and  at  times  in 
New  Jersey  While  we  do  not  foresee  any 
blanket  seizure  of  private  firearm.=.  a  gnaw- 
ing-away  by  confiscation  is  conceivable 

Confiscation  of  the  private  guns  of  a  whole 
nation  occurred  recently  with  scarcely  a  rip- 
ple of  notice  or  comment  In  the  US.  press 
Greek  army  leaders  who  unseated  the  civilian 
government  with  the  aid  of  old  American- 
made  Sherman  t.inks  promptly,  according  to 
The  Associated  Press.  Issued  military  or*^*" 
for  the  army    "to  search  private  homes"  aoa 
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"requiring  all  hunting  rlSes,  shotguns  and 
ammunition  to  be  turned  In  to  the  nearest 
police  sution;  canceling  all  hunting  licenses 
and  forbidding  all  hunting." 

Firearms  registration  furthered  the  gun 
seizure,  which  was  part  of  a  general  suspen- 
don  of  civil  rights.  Without  reference  to  the 
Internal  affairs  of  Greece,  a  classically  coura- 
geous nation  with  an  unquenchable  flre  to 
survive,  the  NRA  feels  that  the  episode  shows 
how  registration  lends  Itself  to  confiscation. 
This  is  also  of  Interest  to  the  estimated 
50,000.000  American  gun  owners  becaiose  the 
Congress  and  State  Leijlslatures  have  been 
urged  to  enact  laws  which,  in  effect,  could 
gradually  lead  to  nationwide  firearms  regis- 
tration in  the  United  States. 

Happily,  the  new  Greek  Government  has 
pledged  Itself  to  restore  civil  rights.  It  has 
already  done  so  in  some  respects.  Firearms 
restrictions  were  relaxed  last  month  to  au- 
thorize a  resumption  of  hunting. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  Greece  will  soon 
have  all  her  ancient,  classic  freedoms  re- 
stored. 


CONGRESS       MUST       NOT       TURN 
AGAINST  THE  POOR 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Van  Deerlin]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis  that  Is  wrack- 
ing cities  across  the  land. 

In  the  emotionally  charged  climate  of 
the  House  today,  there  are  those  among 
us  who  would  now  turn  their  backs  on 
the  poverty  that  is  behind  the  rioting. 
They  would  penalize  the  many  for  the 
offenses  of  a  few. 

I  personally  have  nothing  but  con- 
tempt for  an  individual  such  as  H.  Rap 
Brown,  national  chairman  of  the  oddly 
named  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee. 

But  in  addition  to  punishing  Brown, 
should  we  not  also  consider  the  innocent 
victims  of  his  deadly  visit  this  week  to 
Cambridge.  Md.? 

What  do  they  have  to  show  for 
Brown's  attentions,  beyond  the  fact  that 
their  community  has  been  burned  to  the 
ground? 

And  what  about  the  homeless  chil- 
dren in  Detroit,  who  never  had  much 
but  have  next  to  nothing  now?  Do  we, 
as  the  elected  Representatives  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  now  tell 
them  that  we  do  not  care,  that  their 
problems  are  of  no  concern  to  us. 

It  might  be  tempting,  in  these  trou- 
bled times,  to  move  toward  the  perma- 
nent repression  of  the  poor.  A  case  can 
be  made  for  repression.  A  watchful  and 
patrolling  militia,  well  trained  and  well 
armed,  can  keep  a  relatively  defenseless 
population  subdued  for  a  long  time.  And 
w'e  can  always  supplement  martial  law 
with  repressive  legislation.  We  can  fos- 
ter restrictions  on  speech,  and  we  can 
outlaw  the  assembly  of  mere  than  three 
people.  We  can  confine  people  to  their 
homes,  and  shoot  them  down  for  break- 
ing curfew. 

In  a  riot  situation,  we  must  resort  to 
thes3  stern  measures. 
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But  a  show  of  force  Is  only  good  for 
the  moment.  It  is  no  guarantee  against 
future  riots  and  disorder.  We  in  the 
House,  therefore,  must  ultimately  com- 
mit ourselves  to  do  battle  with  the  condi- 
tions of  family  and  community  life  which 
engender  the  violence  now  besetting  the 
Nation. 

The  riots  have  common  characteristics, 
and  they  should  be  closely  examined  be- 
fore we  form  conclusioiis  about  the  causes 
and  cures  of  tills  national  illness.  All  the 
riots  have  occurred  in  areas  with  poor 
and  overcrowded  housing,  and  where  un- 
employment is  at  least  twice  the  national 
average.  They  have  occurred  where  the 
infant  mortality  rate  is  tragically  high, 
and  where  rats  pose  a  daily  hazard  to 
sleeping  infants.  Perhaps  most  telling  of 
all,  the  rigfe  have  occurred  in  areas  of 
economic  hopelessness  and  despair  from 
which  there  is  no  apparent  means  of 
escape. 

Over  the  long  run,  I  believe,  our  best 
hope  for  a  solution  to  these  problems  is 
stUl  the  war  on  poverty.  The  early  skir- 
mishes have  not  all  been  as  successful  as 
we  might  like,  but  at  least  we  have  begun 
a  concerted  effort  to  eliminate  poverty  in 
all  its  manifestations. 

We  are  now  asked  to  reacarm  our  com- 
mitment to  this  enormously  important 
war.  We  are  asked  specifically  to  extend 
the  life  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portimity,  which  has  a  congressional 
mandate  to  assist  the  poor. 

I  hope  that  this  body  will  disabuse  it- 
self of  any  misguided  notions  of  venge- 
ance when  it  deliberates  the  1967 
amendments  to  the  Economic  Opport- 
unity Act.  The  elimination  of  the  war 
on  poverty,  or  the  scaling  down  of  the 
antip>overty  effort,  would  hardly  be  a 
responsible  form  of  legislative  conduct, 
particularly  in  these  trying  times. 

Instead  of  reducing  our  efforts  to  help 
the  poor,  these  times  in  fact  call  for  new 
creativity  and  compassion.  We  must 
begin  to  pay  determined  heed  to  those 
who  have  asked  us  to  overcome  stingi- 
ness, partisanship  and  delay  where  the 
problems  of  the  poor  are  concerned.  We 
must  act  with  wisdom  and  dispatch  to 
improve  the  quality  of  urban  living.  We 
must  be  more  deeply  concerned  that  we 
ever  have  before  about  finding  solutions 
to  the  problems  of  the  poor. 

We  can  only  shudder  at  the  state  our 
cities  might  be  In  today  If  the  campaign 
to  end  poverty  had  not  been  commenced 
at  all. 

LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  RE- 
GARDING U.S.  TARIFF  POLICIES 
IN  THE  TRUST  TERRITORY 

Mr,  PUCINSKI,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  assist  in  our 
long-range  endeavor  to  upgrade  and  ex- 
pand the  economy  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands.  My  bill  is  de- 


signed to  extend  to  these  Islands  of  Mi- 
cronesia the  same  tariff  treatment  as  is 
presently  accorded  other  insular  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States, 

I  regard  this  legislation  as  most  ap- 
propriate to  meet  our  United  Nations 
mandate  to  develop  this  area  economi- 
cally, politically,  and  socially.  To  this  end 
the  House  passed  our  Interior  Committee 
bill,  H,R.  5277,  on  March  21,  1967,  to 
set  up  a  3 -year  program  of  economic  de- 
velopment in  the  trust  territory,  au- 
thorizing a  $71/2  million  supplemental 
appropriation  for  1967  and  $35  million 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1968  and 
1969,  Unfortunately  the  eventual  ap- 
propriation amounted  to  only  $1,7  sup- 
plemental for  the  fiscal  year  just  past, 
$24  million  for  1968,  and  no  allocation 
has  been  made  for  1969, 

It  becomes  more  imperative  in  this 
light  that  we  do  everything  possible  to 
speed  along  the  development  of  the 
trust  territory.  In  my  remarks  on 
March  21,  in  support  of  H,R.  5277,  I 
pointed  put  the  crying  need  for  in- 
creased expenditures  for  hospitals,  medi- 
cal personnel,  schools,  communications, 
transportation,  public  works,  power,  and 
a  variety  of  other  needs. 

We  need  to  encourage  promising  in- 
dustries; for  example,  tourism  and  fish- 
ing, and  I  regard  favorable  treatment  in 
tariff  schedules  as  one  additional  sig- 
nificant step  we  can  take  at  this  point 
as  part  of  our  commitment  to  the  future 
of  the  territory. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wsis 
gratified  to  note  that  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate  in  a  July 
18  speech  suggested  that  we  reexamine 
our  tariff  policies  in  regard  to  the  trust 
territory,  and  that  with  the  same  speech 
Senator  Mansfield  introduced  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  96  to  create  a  commis- 
sion to  make  a  full  study  of  the  future 
political  status  of  the  territory, 

I  submit,  Mr,  Speaker,  that  a  self-suffi- 
cient economy  for  Micronesia  is  al>so- 
lutely  basic  to  eventual  autonomy,  and 
it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  take  every  step 
possible  toward  that  end.  The  paucity  of 
appropriations  for  the  trust  territorK. 
has  kept  the  inhabitants  in  a  state  01 
near  total  dependency,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  body  will  consider  the  favor- 
able tariff  treatment  legislation  I  am 
introducing  as  a  sensible  and  useful 
means  toward  our  larger  goals  for  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
Because  of  v.arious  problems  that  inhere 
in  our  relations  to  a  possession  that  is 
neither  domestic  nor  foreign,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  must  accord  to  the  trust 
territory  the  same  benefits  we  extend  to 
Samo»,  Guam,  and  other  possessions 
whose  economic  development  is  likewise 
directly  contingent  on  our  expression  of 
commitment  to  their  future.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  legislation  on 
behalf  of  these  people  whose  future  is  in 
our  trust. 


CONGRESSMAN  ANNUNZIO  URGES 
ELIMINATION  OF  SOCIAL  INJUS- 
TICES UNDERLYING  RIOTS 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anitunzio]  may  ex- 
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tend  hlfl  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
post  few  days  I  have  been  abhorred  as 
1  watched  my  Republican  colleagues  rise 
up  on  this  floor  and  malign  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  not  dis- 
playing adequate  leadership  In  putting 
an  end  to  the  violence  which  has  razed 
our  cities  over  the  past  weeks.  Perhaps 
this  Is  understandable,  for  Indeed  it 
would  appear  that  this  same  t^roup  has 
no  Insight  Into  long-range  social  plan- 
ning but  can  only  react  to  injustice  by 
quelling  the  outbreaks  which  this  injus- 
tice Inevitably  causes. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  are  dismayed 
by  what  must  appear  to  them  as  a  re- 
cent development  In  our  society.  "Why. 
such  things  cannot  happen  In  America." 
they  tell  me;  'it  must  be  the  Communists 
at  work."  Maybe  they  are  right.  Maybe 
there  are  Communists  at  work  But  his- 
tory has  shown  to  those  who  have  eyes 
to  see,  that  communism  cannot  exist  ex- 
cept where  it  has  poverty,  ignorance,  and 
social  injustice  to  feed  upon 

When  President  Johnson  declared  the 
war  on  poverty,  he  was  not  solicltinc 
votes.  Mr.  Speaker,  he  was  initiating  a 
preventative  war  in  order  to  avert  what 
we  are  experiencing  now.  There  are  those 
who  tell  me  that  such  a  program  Is  Inter- 
fering with  local  governments.  Well,  let 
me  ask  this — where  were  the  local  gov- 
ernments before  the  Federal  programs 
were   Instituted?    Why    is   the   "'private 
sector"  not  contributing  millions  to  rid 
our  cities  of  rats''  Why  has  private  in- 
dustry not  mobilized  to  supply  the  funds 
necessary  to  retrain  the  poor,  the  un- 
skilled, the  uneducated  in  our  ghettos? 
This  panacea  of  local  government  has 
been  shown  to  be  nothing  more  than 
superfluous  verbosity — in  short,  a  lot  of 
hot  air.  Only  the  Federal  Government. 
supplementing  the  efforts  of  the  local 
and  State  governments,  can  mobilize  the 
resources  necessary  to  get  the  Job  done 
We  are  fighting  a  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  to  insure  to  a  .small  country  the 
right  of  national  self-determination.  We 
are  spending  billions  of  dollars  to  guar- 
antee b  better  way  of  life  to  Asians,  but 
we  balked  at  spending  $40  million  in  2 
years  to   rid   our  own   Nation   of   rats 
People  had  the  audacity.  Mr  Speaker,  to 
make  a  huge  joke  out  of  this  rat  extermi- 
nation legislation,  "the  civil  rats  bill," 
they  called  it   Yet  right  in  my  own  dis- 
trict, in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  largest 
cities  In  this  Nation,  with  the  largest  an- 
nual   gross    national    product    in    the 
world,  mothers  stay  awake  at  night  to 
keep  rats  and   insects   from   attacking 
their  infants  The  humor  of  this  escapes 
me.  This  was  not  the  only  measure  cut 
down  in  this  House;  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  also  suffered  drastic 
cuts  in  allocations  It  would  appear  that 
all  the  programs  directed  toward  better- 
ing conditions  In  slums,  advancing  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  the  deprived. 
or  training  the  adult,  unskilled  worker, 
will  meet  the  same  fate 

Mr.  Speaker,   I  said   last  year  when 
speaking    in    favor    of    the    1966    Civil 


Rights  Act,  that  history  has  been  very 
patient  with  us,  but  her  patience  is  wear- 
ing thin.  I  reiterate  that  today  I  deplore 
violence  as  much  as  the  next  man.  but  I 
say  this — as  long  as  the  Congress  abdi- 
cates its  position  of  respon.sibility  In 
dealing  with  social  injustice,  as  long  as 
the  most  it  can  do  for  the  desolate  is  to 
pass  a  weak  and  meaningless  antiriot 
act,  then  deplore  it  as  we  might,  we  must 
expect  it. 


OPPOSITION  TO  REDISTRICTINQ 
COMPROMISE 


MERCHANT    \LARINE 


AMERICAN 

Mr.   PUCINSKI.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark  1  may  ex- 
tend his   remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    CLARK.  Mr   Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee.   I  see  and  hear  a 
great  deal  about  the  American  merchant 
marine  and  the  many  ways  it  serves  the 
national  interest. 

Yet  I  constantly  come  upon  new 
demon.stratlon.*;  of  what  it  means  to  our 
country  I  want  to  cite  just  one  small 
example  which  has  recently  come  to  my 
attention  Each  year  .some  400  or  more 
college  .<;tudents  are  able  to  go  on  with 
their  education  becau.se  of  opportunities 
they  have  had  during  the  summer  t^ 
work  on  ships  under  contract  to  the  Na 
tional  Maritime  Union. 

They  are  young  people  of  all  races, 
creeds,  and  colors  They  obtained  the 
Jobs  through  the  NMU  hiring  hall  which 
is  a  model  of  democracy  in  Itself. 

True  it  Is  a  relatively  small  group.  It 
does  not  put  much  of  a  dent  In  the 
mas.ses  of  young  people  looking  for  an 
opportunity  either  for  the  summer 
months  or  as  the  start  of  a  career.  We 
must  remember,  that  it  is  a  relatively 
small  merchant  marine. 

I  believe  It  Is  noteworthy  that  In  this 
relatively  small  industry,  the  National 
Maritime  Union  is  able  to  make  this  kind 
of  opportunity  available  and  that  it 
should  mean  .so  much  to  these  young 
people  today. 

There  was  a  time,  not  too  long  ago, 
when  lobs  like  the.se  aboard  American 
ships  would  provide  nothing  more  for  a 
young  person  than  the  chance  for  travel 
and  adventure.  The  jobs  did  not^ay 
enough  for  them  to  .serve  any  more  con- 
structive purpose.  This  would  still  be  true 
on  ships  of  most  other  nations 

I  point  this  out  becau.se  these  hun- 
dreds of  young  people,  who  are  shipping 
out  for  the  summer  through  NMU.  dram- 
atize a  fact  about  American -flag  ships 
which  too  few  people  give  any  thought 
to;  namely  that  our  American-flag  .ships 
reflect  the  .American  way  of  life.  They 
are  a  factor  in  supporMng  that  way  of 
life 

This  should  be  considered  by  .^merl- 
carus  when  they  plan  a  cruise  .And  by  Im- 
porters and  exporters  of  goods  when  they 
arrange  for  shipments  When  we  support 
the  American  merchant  marine,  we  are 
supporting  .American  standards  and 
American  opportunity  in  a  vital  Industry 
We  .should  not  forget  it. 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Tiernan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TIERN.AN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  un- 
equivocally opposed  to  any  redistricting 
compromise  to  be  devised  by  the  House- 
Senate  conferees  which  in  effect  would 
have  the  practical  effect  of  delaying  con- 
gressional reapportionment  imtil  the 
1972  elections. 

It  was  regrettable  that  the  House  was 
limited  to  debate  on  H.R.  2508  under  a 
closed  rule.  I  voted  against  the  closed 
rule  motion  in  hopes  that  there  would  be 
a  free  and  open  discussion  on  the  merits 
of  the  committee  bill  and  that  there 
would  be  a  possibility  for  amending  the 
bill  on  the  floor. 

Therefore,  today  I  want  to  go  on  record 
in  favor  of  the  more  equitable  Senate  re- 
districting  plan  not  only  because  It  sets 
the  permissible  population  variation  be- 
tween congressional  districts  at  10  per- 
cent, but  also  oecause  it  is  effective  for 
the  1968  congressional  elections. 

The   Senate   bill    embraces   the  true 
spirit  of   the   one-man.   one-vote  prln- 
*     ciple.  This  principle  I  supported  and  ad- 
°\  vanccd  as  a  Rhode  Island  State  Senator 
*^ven  prior  to  the  Supreme  Court's  his- 
toric  reapportionment   rulings   of   1962 
and  1964. 

The  Democratic  Party  In  Rhode  Island 
has  championed  the  doctrine  of  equal 
representation  in  our  State  legislature 
for  a  century  and  a  quarter.  From  the 
outset,  it  has  opposed  the  rotten  borough 
system  of  senatorial  apportionment  em- 
bodied in  the  State  constitution  of  1843. 
Its  attempts  to  refonn  this  Inequitable 
system  were  repeatedly  stymied  by  the 
rural-based  opposition  party,  who  were 
determined  to  maintain  the  unjust  ad- 
vantage they  held  in  the  Upper  House 
of  the  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly. 

In  1960.  as  a  freshman  senator,  I  made 
a  slight  correction  of  this  Imbalance  by 
securing  for  the  expanding  cities  of 
Warwick  and  Cranston  an  additional 
senator.  When  my  bill  was  introduced, 
the  69.000  people  of  the  city  of  Warwick 
and  the  1.169  people  of  the  town  of  West 
Greenwich  were  equally  represented  in 
the  Rhode  Island  Senate — each  group 
had  one  vote. 

In  19S2. 1  was  a  petitioner  in  the  Rhode 
Island  State  Supreme  Court  for  reappor- 
tionment of  the  Rhode  Island  House  of 
Representatives.  The  court  ultimately 
found  that  the  house  of  representatives 
was  malapportloned. 

In  1963,  I  became  a  party  to  a  .suit  in 
the  Rhode  Island  Federal  District  Court 
to  require  immediate  reapportionment  of 
the  Rhode  Island  House  of  Representa- 
tives. As  a  result  of  this  litigation,  the 
Rhode  I.sland  Legislature  began  reappor- 
tionment proceedings  and  in  1966  It  re- 
apportioned not  only  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives but  the  State  senate. 

Thus.  I  would  bo  fuilty  of  political  In- 
consistency and  I  would  violate  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  representation  :.o  long  es- 
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poused  by  the  Democratic  Party  of  my 
State  if  I  were  to  support  the  compro- 
mise agreement. 

The  conferees'  proposal  Is  an  unwar- 
ranted procrastination  and,  falHrferse,  It 
represents  a  conspicuous  evasion  of  the 
constitutional  guarantee  of  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  warn  the  House 
that  the  compromise  bill,  if  passed,  may 
bring  embarrassment  and  discredit  upon 
this  body  should  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cide that  a  1972  redistricting  constitutes 
an  unjustlflable  delay,  and  thus  requires 
Members  from  States  with  malappor- 
tloned districts  to  run  at-large. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  Court's 
ruling  on  legislative  apportionment  Is 
now  the  law  of  the  land.  I  urge  that  we 
comply  with  the  spirit  of  that  law  as 
equitably  and  as  promptly  as  possible. 


ANTIRIOT  LEGISLATION  IS  NEEDED 
MORE  THAN  EVER 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Blanton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
seen  public  disorder  throughout  this 
Nation  in  the  past  few  weeks.  We  are 
Informed  that  rioting  will  strike  numer- 
ous cities  throughout  this  summer,  and 
some  suggest  that  even  Washington, 
DC,  our  Nation's  Capitad,  will  not  be 
spared. 

Today,  news  dispatches  from  Havana 
Indicate  that  Stokely  Carmichael,  for- 
mer president  of  the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee,  and  a  full  time 
violence  coordinator,  will  be  attending  a 
conference  of  revolutionary  activists.  His 
official  status  is  called  an  observer. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  he  will  inform 
his  comrades  of  his  success  in  spreading 
rtolence  and  open  revolt  In  the  United 
States.  It  Is  even  possible  the  former 
Trinidad  citizen  will  pick  up  some  new 
techniques  In  subversive  activities. 

Carmichael  has  sown  the  seeds  of  hate 
wherever  he  has  been.  He  spoke  in 
Atlanta  not  long  ago — and  that  city  had 
rioting.  He  spoke  in  the  capital  of  my 
home  State — and  rioting  resulted.  His 
comrade  in  arms,  the  present  SNCC 
leader,  spoke  only  this  week  in  Cam- 
bridge. Md..  and  3  hours  later  that  city 
was  aflame. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  critics  of  the 
antiriot  bill  which  this  body  passed,  that 
such  legislation  Is  needed  more  than  ever. 
I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  give  its  ap- 
proval and  that  It  will  become  law. 

I  also  called  on  the  Justice  Department 
to  make  a  full  investigation  into  the  ac- 
tivities of  Mr.  Carmlchael's  trip  to 
Cuba  Citizens  are  prohibited  from  travel 
to  this  country,  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
iient  should  report  to  Congress  on  the 
steps  it  will  take  in  implementing  this 
regulation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Negro  community  of 
this  country  deserve  much  more  than  to 
oe  victimized  by  professional  agitators. 
">r  the  most  part,  it  is  the  Negro  citi- 


zens themselves  who  suffer  the  conse- 
quences of  violence  In  their  neighbor- 
hoods. It  Is  many  times  their  homes 
which  are  set  aflame,  their  streets  that 
are  littered  and  scarred  by  destruction, 
their  stores  that  are  looted  and  pillaged. 

These  are  the  very  people  who  can  less 
afford  to  be  subjected  to  this  unnecessary 
scourge. 

What  Is  perhaps  even  more  damaging 
than  mere  property  loss,  Is  the  loss  of 
respect.  America,  now  more  than  ever 
before.  Is  trying  to  help  the  people  of  the 
ghetto.  But  such  Irresponsible  actions 
by  a  few  professional  agitators  can  pro- 
duce much  alarm,  fear  and  hate  by  the 
great  majority  of  Americans. 

While  we  can  never  play  down  the 
plight  of  the  American  Negro — and  cer- 
tainly not  the  problems  of  the  modem 
urban  areas,  I  think  It  Is  well  to  keep  In 
mind  that  there  are  an  estimated 
34,300,000  poor  in  this  coimtry.  The  poor 
Negro  represents  about  one-third  of  this 
total.  More  than  seven  out  of  every  10 
poor  Americans  are  white.  Some 
6,500,000  white  families  live  in  abject 
poverty — against  1,800,000  Negro  fam- 
ilies In  a  comparable  state. 

If  we  are  to  make  progress  against  pov- 
erty, lurban  conditions,  and  the  social 
Ills  of  our  time,  we  caimot  forget  that  the 
majority  of  poor  do  not  vent  their  griev- 
ances on  others — ^they  do  not  take  to  the 
streets  In  riots.  Let  us  not  forget  these 
people  in  our  rush  to  aid  only  those  who 
demonstrate  their  discontent  in  lawless 
ways. 

And  let  us  all  keep  In  mind,  as  another 
election  year  approaches,  that  we  public 
servants  are  In  part  to  blame.  The 
promises  politicians  make  for  solving 
problems  overnight.  In  truth  will  take 
many  years  of  concerted  effort.  Let  all 
know  that  there  are  not  overnight  solu- 
tions to  problems  which  have  existed 
for  decades. 


THE  "KAIULANI"  PROJECT 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Garmatz]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Oc- 
tober 1964  the  American  jaeople  were  pre- 
sented with  a  priceless  heritage  of  Amer- 
ica's maritime  history  by  the  people  of 
the  Philippines,  the  hull  of  the  Kaiulani, 
America's  last  square-rigged  merchant 
ship.  President  Johnson  formally  ac- 
cepted this  gift  from  the  then  President 
of  the  Philippines,  Dlosadado  Macapa- 
gal,  on  behalf  of  the  American  people 
during  a  White  House  ceremony. 

President  Johnson  assigned  the  im- 
mense and  difficult  task  of  restoring  the 
Kaiulani  to  the  National  Maritime  His- 
torical Society,  which  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  on  an  extremely  small 
budget.  The  Philippine  Navy  has  assisted 
In  this  effort  by  generously  donating  the 
use  of  the  ship  repair  facility  at  Cavite 
City  for  the  restoration  of  the  Kaiulani; 
and  the  U.S.  Navy  has  given  every  pos- 
sible assistance. 


To  date,  a  great  deal  of  basic  hull  res- 
toration has  been  completed  by  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Historical  Society.  This 
work  has  been  financed  entirely  through 
voluntary  contributions  from  interested 
Americans  and  Filipinos. 

Continuing  Philippine  Interest  in  the 
Kaiulani  project  Is  evidenced  by  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  President  of  the  Philip- 
pines, Ferdinand  Marcos,  as  honorary 
chairman  of  the  National  Maritime  His- 
torical Society. 

It  is  plarmed  that  upon  completion  of 
the  restoration,  the  Kaiulani  will  be 
sailed  from  the  Far  East  to  the  Nation's 
Capital  by  a  volunteer  American  crew, 
where  she  will  be  permanently  berthed 
on  the  Washington  waterfront  as  a  non- 
profit maritime  museiun  and  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  American  merchant  marine. 

Last  year  on  May  2,  1966,  I  introduced 
House  Resolution  837,  "expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  the  Kaiulani  project  deserves  the 
full  support  of  the  American  people  and, 
particularly,  the  full  support  of  the 
American  merchant  marine." 

Unfortunately,  the  National  Maritime 
Historical  Society  has  not  received  all 
of  the  financial  support  necessary  to 
complete  the  restoration  of  the  Kaiulani. 
Since  American  prestige  is  involved  In 
completing  this  project  which  symbolizes 
the  goodwill  and  friendship  between  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  our  own 
country,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
amending  title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  guarantee  certain  loans 
made  to  the  National  Maritime  Historical 
Society  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  and 
returning  to  the  United  States  the  last 
surviving  American  square-rigged  mer- 
chant ship,  the  Kaiulani. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  this 
legislation  is  being  cosponsored  by 
Messrs.  Lennon,  Downing,  Murphy  of 
New  York,  Hathaway,  Mailliard,  Pelly, 
Morton,  Edwards  of  Alabama,  Reinecke, 
and  Pollock,  all  members  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee. 

This  legislation  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  issue  a  Federal 
ship  mortgage  guarantee  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Maritime  Historical  Society. 
This  would  allow  the  society  to  borrow 
the  funds  necessary  to  complete  the  res- 
toration from  a  commercial  lender  with 
a  Federal  guarantee  of  repayment  of  in- 
terest and  principal.  The  society  will  be 
in  a  position  to  repay  a  commercial  loan 
through  receipts  earned  as  a  museum 
ship  on  the  Washington  waterfront. 
However,  we  are  leaving  it  up  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  determine  the 
financial  feasibility  of  the  project. 

Under  this  arrangement  the  Federal 
Government  can  assist  the  Kaiulani  proj- 
ect without  the  expenditure  of  any  Fed- 
eral fimds.  This  is  the  very  least  the 
Government  can  do  to  save  America's 
last  square-rigged  merchant  vessel. 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  CITIES  CON- 
DEMNS PARTISAN  POLITICAL 
STATEMENTS  ABOUT  RIOTING 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Meeds]  may  ex- 
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tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  14.300-member  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  had  emphatically 
and  rightly  condemned  as  nothing  short 
of  deplorable  the  Republican  coordinat- 
ing committee's  partisan  political  state- 
ments blaming  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion for  the  current  riots  in  many  U.S. 
cities. 

NLC  Executive  Director  Patrick  Healy  s 
statement  to  the  press  cries  out  to  be 
read  by  those  who  would  exhibit  such  a 
glaring  paucity  of  state.smanshlp  as  to 
seek  political  gain  out  of  the  awful  de- 
struction and  misery  of  the  recent  urban 
violence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  with  all  possible 
emphasis  that  we  .simply  cannot  coun- 
tenance the  irresponsibility  which  would 
lay  at  the  feet  of  one  man  or  one  political 
party  the  blame  for  the  rioting  in  our 
cities.  It  Is  particularly  reprehensible,  in 
my  opinion  for  anyone  to  point  accusinc 
fingers  at  President  Johnson  As  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  statement  points 
out: 

It  Is  a  matter  of  record  th.tt  President 
Johnson  has  offered  more  constructive  pro- 
posals for  the  Improvement  of  our  cities 
and  the  well-belnij  of  their  dls.idvant.iaied 
citizens  than  any  other  President  in  history. 

I  am  appalled,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  some 
Members  of  this  Consress  would  seek  to 
exploit  the  fears  of  an  apprehensive 
public  by  propounding  the  blatant  fal- 
lacy that  President  Johnson  is  respon- 
sible for  urban  rioting  and  crisis. 

TTiese  are  times  which  require  instead 
the  resolute  application  of  blpartisart 
wisdom. 

Indeed,  if  the  recent  history  of  oppor- 
tunities missed  were  needed,  the  Nation- 
al League  of  Cities  has  furnished  it.  It 
has  reminded  us  with  telling  accuracy 
about  the  record  of  shortsightedness  ex- 
hibited by  those  who  have  consistently 
failed  to  heed  the  President's  requests 
for  remedial  urban  programs. 

The  very  BepubUc&n  leaders  who  now 
ooudemn  the  President  and  decrf  the  cur- 
rent unrest  have  consistently  opposed  these 
constructive  programs  and  slashed  their  ap- 
propriations No  better  evidence  exists  than 
their  recent  attack  nn  funds  for  model  cities. 
their  successful  elimination  of  funds  for 
rent  supplements  and  their  current  attempt 
to  destroy  the  antlpoverty  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  hasty  and  improvi- 
dent accusations  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred only  widen  the  breaches  of  com- 
munication which  we  must  begin  rapidly 
to  heal.  I  know  I  am  joined  by  all  think- 
ing men  when  I  hope  rationality,  wis- 
dom, and  reflection  will  now  elevate  our 
deliberations  We  must  recognize  the 
urgency  of  dealing  intelligently  with  our 
enormous  urban  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  League  of 
Cities'  statement  which  follows  will,  I 
know,  be  of  great  Interest  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

Washington,  July  25^^The  14.300  mem- 
ber city  National  League  of  Cities  today  took 
sharp  Issue  with  the  Republican  Coordinat- 
ing   Committee's    statements    blaming    the 


Johnson  Administration  for  the  current  riots 
in  many  tJ  S.  cities. 

NlX:  Executive  Director.  Patrick  Healy 
issued  the  following  statement: 

•The  RepubUc;^n  Cixjrdlnatlng  Commit- 
tees attempt  to  make  the  current  strife  In 
Detroit  and  dozens  of  other  American  cities 
a  partisan  political  issue  Is  deplorable.  It 
represents  a  callous  disregard  of  the  needs 
of  the  people  .ind  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
factors  Involved  in  the  disturbances 

"We  agree  with  S^ii.  Dirksens  statement 
that  the  condition.?  in  our  dries  have  de- 
teriorated In  recent  ye.irs.  Republican  and 
Democratic  mayors  alike  have  documented 
this  condition  to  committee  after  commit- 
tee of  the  Congress. 

■We  do  not  seek  to  enpage  In  a  partisan 
debate  but  as  a  spokesman  for  14.300  Ameri- 
can cities.  I  am  compelled  to  set  the  record 
straight  in  the  Interest  of  reaching  a  realistic 
solution 

"It  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  President 
Johnson  has  offered  more  constructive  pro- 
posals for  the  Improvement  of  our  cities  and 
the  wellbelng  of  their  dlsadvantatted  citizens 
than  any  other  president  In  history.  Time 
and  again  these  have  been  reduced  or  re- 
jected by  the  Congress  The  very  Republican 
leaders  who  now  condemn  the  President  and 
decry  the  current  unrest  have  consistently 
opposed  these  constructive  programs  and 
slashed  their  appropriations  N.:)  better 
evidence  exists  than  their  recent  attack  on 
funds  for  model  cities,  their  successful 
elimination  of  funds  for  rent  supplements 
and  their  current  attempt  to  destroy  the 
anti-poverty  program. 

"It  Is  naive  to  think  the  current  problems 
of  our  cities  will  be  resolved  by  suppressive 
antl-rlot  laws  The  strife  we  now  endure  Is 
not  the  product  of  Interstate  agitation  but 
is  a  vented  anwjer  resulting  from  poor  hous- 
ing, lack  of  education.  Inadequate  Job  oppor- 
tunities and  a  failure  to  appreciate  these 
facts  by  some  of  those  in  positions  of  leader- 
ship In  the  Congress." 


LLBERIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  PUCTNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  fMr.  0'H.ar.\)  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Liberia  celebrates  today  the  120th  anni- 
versary of  Its  independence  The  Repub- 
lic had  its  origin,  however,  at  a  much 
earlier  date  when,  in  1816,  the  American 
Colonization  Society  was  given  a  charter 
by  the  U.S.  Congress  to  send  freed  slaves 
to  the  west  coa.st  of  Africa. 

The  country  was  first  .settled  in  1822, 
and  in  1847  the  free  and  independent 
Republic  of  Liberia  was  constituted,  it 
being  the  only  Independent  Neiiro  repub- 
lic in  Africa.  Its  con.stltution  was  modeled 
after  our  own.  It  is  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  we  in  the  United  States  have 
a  special  place  in  our  hearts  for  the  citi- 
zens of  Liberia  and  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  the  two  nations  close  and  cordial 
relations  have  been  enjoyed. 

President  Tubman,  long  a  friend  of 
the  United  States,  has  successfully  es- 
tablished a  productive  collaboration  be- 
tween Liberia  and  American  business 
Arms,  notably  in  the  development  of 
Liberia's  mineral  and  plantation  re- 
sources. 

It  Is  my  great  pleasure  In  the  name 


of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
all  the  citizens  of  this  Nation,  to  salute 
the  people  of  Liberia  and  her  most  capa- 
ble President.  At  the  same  time  I  express 
my  warm  personal  good  wishes  to  Li- 
beria's dlstlngixlshed  able  and  popular 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  His  Ex- 
cellency S.  Edward  Peal. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Burke  of  Flor- 
ida <at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R, 
Ford)   on  accoimt  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman,  for  60  minutes,  on  July  27, 
1967;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter, 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McClure)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Laird,  for  1  hour,  on  July  27. 

Mr.  GooDELL,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  15  minutes,  on  July 
27. 

Mr.  Duncan,  for  20  minutes,  on  July  27, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McClure)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Reinecke. 

(The  following  Members  *at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  PuciNSKi)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  EiLBERG  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BENNETr. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  In  two  Instances. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  Ws  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution  of 
tiie  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S  J.  Res  88  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  operation  of  an  .unateur  radio  station 
by  participants  In  the  XII  World  Boy  Scout 
J.imboree  at  Farraprtit  State  Park.  Idaho, 
.\ugust  1  through  .^ugust  9.  1967. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  29  minutes  p.m.),  tie 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, July  27,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


July  26,  1967 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

953.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  a 
letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Criminal 
Code  to  expand  the  jurisdiction  of  U.S. 
commissioners  relative  to  petty  offenses 
committed  within  Federal  lands,  was 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.    

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
U.C  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  RIVERS:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  11722.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  mUltary  Installations,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  512).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DANIELS:  Committee  of  conference. 
Hit.  11089.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  group  life 
Insurance  and  accidental  death  and  dismem- 
berment Insurance  for  Federal  employees, 
and  to  strengthen  the  financial  condition  of 
the  employees'  life  Insurance  fund  (Rept. 
No.  513).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


I 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
^     bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

H.R.  11793.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  program  under  which  tickets 
to  professional,  semlprofesslonal,  and  ama- 
teur baseball,  football,  basketl>all.  hockey, 
and  soccer  games  will  be  furnished  at  no 
cost  by  local  police  officers  and  firemen  to 
Individuals  under  the  age  of  19,  particularly 
luch  Individuals  who  are  economically  un- 
derprivileged; to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  i 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK:  I 

HJl.  11794.  A  bill  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 

H.R.  11795.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

HJi.  11796.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  train- 
ing and  equipping  of  the  National  Guard  in 
rtot  control;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 

HJl.  11797.  A  bill  to  cut  off  Federal  bene- 
fits for  conviction  of  rioting  and  prohibiting 
entitlement  to  such  benefits  thereafter;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  BOW : 

H.R.  11798.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Saugus 
Iron  Works  National  Historic  Site  In  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CARET: 

H.R.  11799    A  bin  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment  and    promotion   of   deputy   U.S.   mar- 
shals; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.    CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.R.11800.  A  bUl  to  require  the  licensing 
by  the  States  or  the  Federal  Government  of 
operators  of  certain  vessels  on  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 
HJl.  11801.  A   bill   to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    FASCELL    (for    himself    and 

Mr.  Satlor)  : 
HJi.  11802.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  so  as  to  prohibit 
the  transportation  and  shipment  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  of  alligators  and 
alligator  hides  taken  In  violation  of  Federal 
or  State  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  11803.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  make  grants  to  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  assist  them  In  the 
prevention  and  control  of  riots;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
H.R.  11804.  A  bill  to  amend  the  record- 
keeping provisions  of  the  1965  Food  and 
Drug  Amendments  to  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  that  rec- 
ords must  be  segregated  or  kept  in  some 
other  manner  that  enables  them  to  be 
promptly  Identified  and  Inspected,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
H.R.  11805.  A  bin  to  amend  title  VII  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  Fed- 
eral grants  under  the  open-space  land  pro- 
gram for  the  development  and  redevelop- 
ment of  existing  open-space  land  and  for 
the  acquisition  of  outdoor  and  Indoor  rec- 
reational buildings,  centers,  facilities,  and 
equipment,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  BanlElng  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MULTEB  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bah- 

SXTT.   Mr.    RoDiNO,   Mr.   Reuss,   Mr. 

Fabbstedt.  Mr.  PuciNSKi,  Mr.  Ryan, 

Mr.  St  Oesmaqt,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 

IiECGETT.  Mr.  Matsttnaoa,  Mr.  How- 

AKD.   Mr.  ViGORTro,   Mrs.   Mink,   Mr. 

Resnick.    Mr.    BcHZXTER,    and    Mr. 

Bbasco)  : 
H.R.  11806.  A  bill  to  safeguard  the  con- 
sumer In  connection  with  the  utilization  of 
credit  by  requiring  full  disclosure  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  finance  charges  In 
credit  transactions  or  in  offers  to  extend 
credit;  by  establishing  maximum  rates  of 
finance  charges  In  credit  transactions;  by 
authorizing  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  Issue  regulations 
dealing  with  the  excessive  use  of  credit  for 
the  purpose  of  trading  In  commodity  futures 
contracts  affecting  consumer  prices;  by  es- 
tablishing machinery  for  the  use  during  pe- 
riods of  national  emergency  of  temporary 
controls  over  credit  to  prevent  Inflationary 
spirals;  by  prohibiting  the  garnishment  of 
wages;  by  creating  the  National  Commission 
on  Consumer  Finance  to  study  and  make  rec- 
ommendations on  the  need  for  further  reg- 
ulation of  the  consumer  finance  Industry; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  11807.  A  bin  to  promote  fair  compe- 
tition among  prime  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors and  to  prevent  bid  peddling  on  pub- 
lic works  contracts  by  requiring  persons  sub- 
mitting bids  on  those  contracts  to  specify 
certain  subcontractors  who  will  assist  In 
carrying  them  out;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  11808.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional $3,500  exemption  from  Income  tax  for 
amounts  received  as  annuities,  pensions,  or 
other  retirement  benefits;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 
HJl.  11809.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  In  order  to  provide  for  regulation 
of  the  construction  of  electric  power  trans- 
mission lines  near  national  parks,  national 
forests,  national  historic  sites,  and  certain 
other  areas  in  order  to  preserve  the  histori- 


cal, recreational,  or  scenic  character  of  such 
areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  11810.  A  bin  to  establish  the  Saugus 
Iron  Works  National  Historic  Site  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular A^irs. 

»y  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H.R:  11811.  A  bin  to  provide  assistance  to 
certain  States  bordering  the  Mississippi  River 
in  the  construction  of  the  Great  River  Road; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  WYMAN: 
H.R.  11812.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  study  the  most  feasible 
and  desirable  means  of  establishing  certain 
portions  of  the  tldelands.  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  seaward  areas,  and  Great  Lakes  of  the 
United  States  as  marine  sanctuaries  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  11813.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
HJl.  11814.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  extend  and  Im- 
jyi-ove  the  Federal-State  program  of  child  wel- 
fare services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    BARRETT    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Nrx,  Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
EiLBERG,    and   Mr.    Green   of    Penn- 
sylvania) : 
HJi.  11815.  A  bUl  to  authorize  a  Federal 
contribution    toward    the   cost    of    the    1968 
conference  of  the  International  Federation 
of  Housing  and  Planning;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania   (for 
himself,  Mr.  Poff,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Dowdy,    Mr.   Feighan,   Mr.   Eilberq. 
Mr.     BlESTER,     Mr.     Ashmore,     Mr. 
HuNCATE,  Mr.  Tenzer,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New    York,    Mr.    Meskill,    and    Mr. 
Sandman) : 
H.R.  11816,  A  bill  to  provide  certain  bene- 
fits for  law  enforcement  oflScers  not  employed 
by  the  United  States  who  are  killed  or  In- 
jured while  apprehending  violators  of  Fed- 
eral law;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 
H.R.  11817.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  program  under  which  tickets 
to  professional,  semlprofesslonal,  and  ama- 
teur baseball,   football,   basketball,   hockey, 
and  soccer  games  wUl  be  furnished  at  no 
cost  by  local  police  officers  and  firemen  to 
individuals  under  the  age  of  19,  particularly 
such  individuals  who  are  economically  un- 
derprivileged; to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  11818.  A    bin    to    amend    the    Inter- 
American    Development    Bank    Act    to    au- 
thorize the  United  States  to  participate  in 
an  increase  in  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for 
Special    Operations    of    the    Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT : 
H.R.  11819.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H.R.  11820.  A  bin  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  extend  and  Im- 
prove the  Federal-State  program  of  child 
welfare  services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  11821.  A    bill   to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.  11822.  A    bill    to    amend    the    tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  to  accord  to 
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tbe  Tru«t  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islanclfl 
the  •ame  tariff  treatment  aa  is  provided  for 
laaular  possessloos  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  REID  of  New  Yorlc: 
HJl.  11823.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Ptrsaniis  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  REINECKE 
HJl.   11824.   A   bill  creating  a  commlMlon 
to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Noxious 
and  Obscene  Matters  and  Materials;   to  the 
Committee  on  Education  aiid  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RESNICK 
HJl.  11825.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  the  Surgeon  General 
of   the   United   States   to   provide   food   and 
medical   services  on   an   emergency   basis  to 
prevent  human  suffering  or  loss  of  life;    to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  REUSS    ( for  himself,   Mr.  An- 
NUNZio,   Mr.    Wu-LiAM    D    Ford,   Mr. 
Fraser,     Mr.     McCarthy.     Mr.     Mc- 
Clort,    Mr.   MosHER,    Mr.   Pucinski, 
Mr.  Zablocki.  and  Mr    Stanton)  : 
HJl.  11826.  A  bill  to  authorize  rehabilita- 
tion of  navigation  structures  and  appurte- 
nant works  of  the  St  Lawrence  Seaway  proj- 
ect to  be  carried   out  by   the   St    Lawrence 
Seaway    Development    Corporation    and    fi- 
nanced  from    appropriations:    to    the   Co«n- 
mlttee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr  SCHEUER 
HJl.  11827    A  bin  to  remove  certain  restric- 
tions of  Federal  Uw  from  lotteries  conducted 
by  States  for  the  support  of  public  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  11828.  A  bill  to  remove  certain  restric- 
tions of  Federal  law  from  lotteries  conducted 
by  States  for  the  support  of  public  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND; 
H.J.  Res.  749  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.J.  Res.  TfiO  Joint  resolution  propoeini?  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  requiring  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  House  of  Representatives  In  the 
making  of  treaties:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By    Mr     GARMATZ    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Lennon.  Mr   Downing,  Mr.  Murphy 
of    New    York,    Mr     Hathaway,    Sir 
Maq-llard    Mr.   Pkxy,   Mr.   Morton. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  AUb.ima.  Mr.  Rein- 
ECKE.  and  Mr  Pollock)  : 
H.J  Res. 751    Joint     re,'<olutlon     amending 
title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to 
authorize  the  Se<rretAry  of  Commerce  to  guar- 
antee   certain    loans    made    to    the    National 
Maritime   Historical   Society  for  the  purpose 
of    restoring    and    returning    to    the    United 
ritites   the    '.ASl  surviving   American    square- 
rigged  merchcint  ship,  the  Katulani.  and  tor 
other   purposes,    to  the  Committee  on   Mer- 
chant Marli'.e  and  Plsherlee 

By   Mr    BETTS   t  fur   himself,  Mr.   Mc- 
culloch.   Mr.    AoAiR,   Mr    Bow,    Mr 
Berrv.  Mr    BROYHtLL  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Broyhill  of   Virginia.  Mr. 
CEDCRBERr..     Mr      Hutchinson.     Mr. 
King  of  New  Ywrk,  Mr.  Martin.  Mr. 
Mosher.       Mr.        RouDEBusii,       Mr. 
Schnezbeli,  Mr  Shriver,  Mr.  Thom- 
son of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr  Um  : 
H  Con.  Ree  428    Concurrent   resolution   to 
est.ibllsh  a  Joint  congressional  committee  to 
investigate  riots  and   violent   civil   disorder: 
t4j  the  Committee  on  Rules 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina: 
H     Con     Res     429     Concurrent    resolution 
to   establish   a   Joint   congressional   commit- 
tee   to    Investigate    rlota    and    violent    civil 
disorder:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
By    Mr     DON    H.    CLAUSEN: 
H    Con    Res    430    Concurrent  resolution  to 
eetablish    a    Joint    congressional    committee 
to    Investigate    riots    and    violent    civil    dis- 
order,   to    the    Committee    on    Rules. 
By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
H.    Con     Res.    431     Concurrent    resolution 
lo  establish  a  Joint  congressional  committee 
to    Investigate    riots    and    violent    civil    dis- 
order,   to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By   Mr.  PINO: 
H     Con.    Res    432.    Concurrent   resolution 
to  establish  a  Joint  congressional  committee 
to    Investigate    riots    and    violent    civil    dis- 
order,   to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By   Mr    EDMONDSON: 
H     Res     819     Resolution    authorizing    the 
creation    of   select   committee    to   conduct   a 


full  and  complete  Investigation  of  riots;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 

H.  Res.  820.  Resolution  to  create  a  select 
committee  to  investigate  causes  of  riots  in 
large  metroftoUtan  areas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr   PRICE  of  Texas: 

H.  Res.   821.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee   to   conduct   an    Investigation  of 
the  cause  of  recent  riots  In  large  metropoli- 
tan areas;   to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  RARICK: 

H.  Res.  822.  Resolution  to  authorize  an 
Investigation  of  anarchy  on  the  streets  of  the 
United  States:   to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Ree.  823.  Resolution  to  create  a  select 
committee  to  Investigate  Into  the  uses  and 
effects  of  L£D,  STP  and  other  psychedelic 
drugs:   to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  prlvat* 
bills  and  resolution's  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.R   11829    A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Alberlgo 
Romeo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  FINO 
H.R.  11830     A    bill    for    the    relief   of   Joao 
Perelra;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H.R.  11831.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Concetta 
d'Amlco;  to  the  Committee  un  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
HR.  11832.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Nicola 
Femla;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   ST.   ONGE: 
HR.  11833    A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Mario 
GftgUaidl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

133.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Pennsylvania  Bar  Association.  Harrlsburg, 
Pa.,  relative  to  the  creation  of  one  addi- 
tional Judgeship  for  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Third  District,  which  was  re- 
ferred   to   the  Conmilttee  on   the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    R^ARKS 


StB  Fenuado  Valley  Neighborhood 
Legal  Senricea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or    CALIrORNLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26.  1967 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
outstanding  accomplishments  and  serv- 
ice of  the  San  Perruindo  Valley  Neigh- 
borhood Legal  Services.  Under  the  able 
direction  of  Mr.  Stephen  N.  Besser.  this 
program,  operating  under  a  Federal 
grant  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, has  rendered  legal  service  to 
more  than  6.000  people  in  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley  area  of  Los  Angeles. 

There  are  more  than  1  million  people 
living  In  our  valley.  Of  these  an  esti- 
mated 116,000  are  in  ar  Income  bracket 
where  they  would  be  unable  to  pay  for 
their  own  legal  advice. 

I  am  pleased  that  many  private  attor- 


neys In  my  district  have  contributed  their 
professional  services  to  this  program. 
This  is  one  area  li^  which  concrete  serv- 
ice can  be  given  to  those  who  need  it 
from  ever>-  circumstance. 

I  wish  to  commend  Mr  Besser  and  his 
colleagues  for  their  fine  work. 


National  Crime  Rate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

or    NrBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1967 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
the  most  distressing  domestic  problem 
now  facing  the  United  States  is  the  dra- 
matic rise  In  the  Nation's  crime  rate.  At 
the  present  time,  the  Nation's  crime  rate 
is  growing  approximately  six  times  faster 
than  the  population  of  our  country.  In 
1966  there  was  a  serious  crime  committed 
every  11  seconds. 


The  reasons  behind  this  Increase  are 
several.  The  society-is-at-fault  theory 
has  some  merit.  Often  better  education 
and  housing  is  badly  needed.  But  the 
basic  cause  for  this  cancer  In  our  Na- 
tion's moral  fiber  is  that  many  people 
have  lost  respect  for  the  law  which  must 
govern  and  protect  our  society.  But  why 
this  loss  of  respect? 

It  Is  my  belief  that  recent  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  have  so  entangled 
law-enforcement  authorities  In  so-called 
criminal  rights  that  there  has  been  a 
terrible  neglection  of  the  public's  right  of 
protection.  Respect  is  often  based  on 
fear,  and  unless  the  potential  criminal 
fears  swift,  certain,  and  Impartial  Jus- 
tice, his  respect  for  the  law  is  lost. 

Also,  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark, 
inexperienced  at  law  enforcement,  re- 
fuses to  allow  the  use  of  electronic  sur- 
veillance equipment.  It  Is  my  firm  belief, 
as  a  former  FBI  agent,  that  these  de- 
vices, with  the  proper  safeguards  for  civil 
liberties,  can  be  Invaluable  in  the  flgW 
against  crime. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  citizens  in  the 
United  States  do  maintain  respect  for 


law  and  order.  If  they  did  not,  we  would 
be  In  a  state  of  chaos.  If  these  law- 
abiding  citizens  will  let  their  views  be 
strongly  known.  Attorney  General  Clark 
and  the  Supreme  Court  may  do  some- 
thing about  this  shocking  Increase  in 
crime.  ^^_^^^^^^ 

On  Diehardt  for  Right-to-Work 
Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PENNSYLVANIA  ^.^^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  26,  1967 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  report 
prepared  by  the  National  Right- To-Work 
Committee,  which  was  Inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  May  16,  1967, 
is  a  charact-eristic  sample  of  the  peren- 
nial misrepresentations  and  distortions 
regularly  ground  out  by  this  assiduous 
group  of  diehards  in  behalf  of  so-called 
right-to-work  legislation. 

The  occasion  for  this  blast  was  an 
article  in  Seafarers  Log  inserted  in  the 
daily  Record  for  April  20 — page  A1961 — 
by  Congressman  Multer,  of  New  York, 
reciting  in  some  detail  the  historical  lag 
in  personal  per  capita  income  in  States 
with  right-to-work  laws  as  compared 
with  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Without  reproducing  all  this  material 
as  originally  presented,  suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  latest  figures  on  personal  per 
capita  income  released  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce — Survey  of 
Current  Business,  April  1967 — show  that 
in  1966,  per  capita  Income  In  the  19 
rlght-to-work  States  averaged  $2,406,  a 
figure  $534  below  the  national  average 
of  $2,940  and  $749  below  the  $3,155  aver- 
age In  the  group  of  States  without  right- 
to-work  laws. 

TABLE  1. -POPULATION  AND  PERSONAL  INCOME,  1%6 
(PRELIMINARY) 


Population 

Total 
personal 
income 

(millions) 

Per 

capita 
personal 
income 

Unitm  States 195.857.000  '  J575.895 

"ijiil-to-work 

stales (19). 56.121.000  I     135.044 

Noft-rijht-to-work  [ 

States  (32,  including     , 

I)istrictolColumbia).Jl39.736.000       440,851 


$2,940 
2,406 

3,155 


Source:  US  Oeparlment  ot  Commerce,  Survey  ot  Current 
Business.  April  1967,  and  the  Bureau  ot  the  Census,  Current 
Population  Reports,  Series  P-25.  No.  354,  Dec.  8,  1966. 

Astonishingly,  the  Rlght-To-Work 
Committee  tries  to  enlist  Secretary  Wirtz 
in  its  cause  by  quoting  him  to  the  efifect 
that  he  has  no  confidence  in  studies 
which  purport  to  show  the  economic  ef- 
fects of  having  rlght-to-work  laws  or 
not  having  right-to-work  laws. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  among  the 
studies  in  which  Mr.  Wirtz  has  no  con- 
fidence is  the  hoary,  although  updated 
from  time  to  time,  set  of  statistical  ta- 
bles put  out  by  the  Right-To-Work  Com- 
mittee purporting  to  show  that  right-to- 
work  States  "lead  the  Nation  in  rate  of 
economic  growth:  In  the  creation  of  new 
jobs  in  business  and  industry,  in  wage 


rate  Improvement  in  industrial  jobs," 
and  so  forth.  The  "conclusions"  from 
these  tables  are  repeated  in  the  present 
report. 

In  response  I  am  attaching  a  commen- 
tary prepared  in  July  1965  by  the  AFL- 
CIO  with  respect  to  the  edition  of  the 
tables  behig  circulated  by  the  Right-To- 
Work  Committee  at  that  time.  In  par- 
ticular, we  pointed  to  the  false  conclu- 
sions to  be  drawn  by  citing  large  "per- 
centage" increases  irom  very  small  basic 
numbers — see  appendix  A. 

May  I  also  refer  to  a  portion  of  Mr. 
Wirtz'  remarks  in  the  same  exchange 
with  Mr.  Scott  quoted  by  the  Right-To- 
Work  Committee,  but  conveniently 
omitted  from  its  propaganda  report.  The 
rest  of  the  exchange,  directly  following 
the  portion  quoted  by  the  Right-To- 
Work  Committee  was  as  follows: 

Secretary  Wiktz.  What  It  comes  down  to 
is  this:  If  you  take  a  percentage  impression 
or  picture  of  what  has  happened  in  the  last 
18  years,  the  rigbt-to-work  states  show  gains, 
larger  percentage  gains,  economically  during 
that  period,  becatise  they  start  from  a  lower 
base. 

If  you  take  It  In  terms  of  absolute  figures, 
they  show  a  lesser  gain  during  that  period 
and  a  widening  of  the  gap;  I  could  supply 
quite  a  good  many  studies  of  that  kind,  but 
not  with  confidence. 

Mr.  Scott.  It  Is  true,  then,  that  union 
members  In  rlght-to-work  states  have  en- 
joyed a  faster  rate  of  economic  progress  than 
in  non-right- to-work  states? 

Secretary  Wirtz.  Only  because  a  15-cent 
wage  Increase  is  a  higher  percentage  If  you 
start  from  a  90-cent  base  than  If  you  start 
from  a  $2  base.  But  recognizing  that,  the 
statement  Is  true  completely. 

Mr.  Scott.  Tliank  you. 

As  a  group,  rlght-to-work  States  not 
only  have  a  lower  level  of  per  capita  in- 
coaie  but  also  lower  wage  levels.  The 
figures  for  1966  perfectly  illustrate  this 
fact.  Using  an  unweighted  average — 
weighted  average  would  show  even  more 
glaring  differences — average  weekly 
earnings  in  right-to-work  States  came  to 
$101.51  in  1966,  as  compared  with  a  na- 
tional average  of  $111.92  and  an  average 
of  $114.87  in  free  labor  States.  On  an 
hourly  basis,  workers  in  rlght-to-work 
States  averaged  $2.44  in  1966  as  against 
a  national  average  of  $2.71  and  an  aver- 
age of  $2.78  In  non-right-to-work 
States. 

TABLE  2.— WAGES  OF  PRODUCTION  WORKERS  IN   MANU- 
FACTURING, 1966 


United  States 

Riglit-to-work  States  (19) 

Nor>-right-to-work  States  (32. 

IrKluding  District  o( 

Columbia) 


Average 
weekly  wages 


Average 

liourly 

earnings 


$111.92 
101. 50 


114.87 


$2.71 
2.44 


2.78 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Employment  and  Earnings, 
May  1967. 

In  1966,  there  were  only  six  rlght-to- 
work  States  with  wsige  levels  exceeding 
the  national  average  or  the  average  for 
New  York.  These  six  States — Arizona, 
Iowa,  Utah,  Kansas,  Nevada,  and  Wyo- 
ming— are  the  among  the  least  Indus- 
trialized in  the  Nation.  Together  they 
accounted  for  a  total  of  481,000  workers 
in  manufacturing,  while  the  remaining 
13   right-to-work   States,   with   below- 


average   wages,   accounted   for   nearly 
4,234,000 — 88  percent  of  the  total. 

It  is  patently  ridiculous  to  suggest  that 
industry  could  "pour"  out  of  such  States 
as  Arizona,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nevada,  and 
Wyoming  to  New  York,  or  anywhere  else, 
since  there  is  so  little  industry  to  "pour." 
New  York,  it  may  be  noted,  had  a  total 
of  1,903,000  workers  in  manufacturing 
in  1966. 

Typical  of  the  selective  distortions 
made  by  the  National  Right-To-Work 
Committee  is  the  weekly  wage  compari- 
son cited  between  Jackson,  Miss.,  and 
Fall  River,  Mass.  Citing  a  large  weekly 
wage  differential  In  favor  of  Jackson,  the 
statement  omits  the  fact  that  the  differ- 
ential was  entirely  accounted  for  by  long 
hours  of  work  In  Jackson  which  con- 
cealed lower  hourly  rates.  In  1966,  aver- 
age hourly  earnings  in  Jackson  were 
$1.96  as  against  $2.05  in  Fall  River.  For 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  as  a  whole 
weekly  wages  averaged  $104.60,  as  against 
$78.85  in  the  State  of  Mississippi.  Hourly 
earnings  averaged  $2.57  for  Massachu- 
setts as  against  $1.90  in  Mississippi — 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Employment 
and  Earnings,  May  1967,  page  ill. 

A  wild  assertion  is  made  to  the  effect 
that  the  State  of  New  York  had  "one  of 
the  lowest  personal  income  Increases  of 
any  State  in  the  country  during  the  past 
5  years"  and  that  none  of  the  rlght-to- 
work  States  had  smaller  increases. 

The  truth  is  that  between  1961  and 
1966,  per  capita  personal  income  In  New 
York  increased  by  $685 — $9  more  than 
the  national  average — and  that  increases 
in  all  except  three  of  the  right-to-work 
States — Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  North  Da- 
kota— were  smaller.  In  1966,  New  York's 
per  capita  personal  income  at  $3,400  was 
the  fifth  highest  In  the  country.  The 
States  above  New  York  were  all  non- 
right-to-work  States— District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Connecticut,  Delaware,  and  Il- 
linois. Iowa  ranked  21st,  Nebraska  25th, 
and  North  Dakota  39th. 

The  assertion  that  "New  York  has  a 
higher  unemployment  rate  than  all  of  the 
19  right-to-work  States"  is  simply  a  lie. 
Despite  the  tendency  of  industrialized 
States  to  have  higher  rates  of  imemploy- 
ment  than  the  more  agricultural  States 
predominating  in  the  right-to-work 
group — see  appendix  B — the  figures  re- 
ported in  the  April  1967  Manpower  Re- 
port of  the  President  show  that  seven  of 
the  rlght-to-work  States  had  rates  at  or 
above  the  4.2  percent  reported  for  New 
York.  They  are  as  follows: 

Percent 

Alabama 4.  2 

Arkansas 4.  a 

Mississippi   4.2 

Nevada    e.  1 

North  Dakota 4.6 

South  Carolina 4.3 

Utah    4. « 

Reference  to  "industrial  strife"  in  New 
York  and  other  States  as  compared  with 
right-to-work  States  was  answered  by 
President  Meany  in  a  memorandum  for 
the  Special  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  submitted  Jime  10,  1965,  from 
which  the  following  excerpt  is  here  re- 
produced : 

The  Incidence  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in 
any  particular  state  or  region  varies  from 
vear  to  year,  depending  on  a  wide  variety  of 
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factors  and  special  sltuatlona,  of  which  the 
preaence  or  absence  of  a  "rtgbt-to-worlc"  law 
Is  only  one. 

In  "rlght-to-work"  Utah,  for  example,  the 
percentage  of  time  lost  on  account  of  work 
stoppages  was  one  of  the  highest  la  the  na- 
tion In  1954  <0  66  percent),  but  was  much 
lower  In  1963  (0  14  percent)  Similarly.  In  non 
"rlght-to-worlf  Michigan,  time  lost  came  to 
0.83  percent  in  M64  but  was  0.12  percent  In 
1963. 

In  1964,  work  stoppages  resulted  In  a  na- 
tional average  of  0  18  percent  of  total  work- 
ing time  lost.  Of  the  16  states  in  the  South- 
east and  Southwest  regions,  only  two — West 
Virginia  and  Florid ;i-h. id  percentages  high- 
er than  this  figure.  In  1963,  when  the  na- 
tional average  of  time  lust  was  0.13  percent, 
5  of  the  16  states  In  the  two  Southern  re- 
gions had  higher  percentages  (West  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  Florida,  Louisiana  and  New 
Mexico).  In  the  other  11  states  the  percent- 
age of  working  time  lost  was  less  than  the 
national  average. 

A  very  low  level  of  strike  activity  cannot  be 
taken  as  a  necessary  sign  of  "industrial 
peace"  in  areas  where  workers  are  relatively 
unorganized  and  unable  to  make  effective 
protest  against  low  wages  and  substandard 
working  conditions.  Suppression  of  unrest 
cannot  be  equated  with  true  harmony  In  in- 
dustrial relations,  any  more  than  the  absence 
of  civil  rights  demonstrations  before  the 
1960a  and  1960s  can  be  taken  as  a  sign  of 
Negro  contentedness  with  the  status  quo  in 
rmce  relations. 

The  statement  quoted — and  misquot- 
ed— by  the  Right-To-Work  Committee 
from  Mr.  Meanys  prepared  testimony 
was  taken  completely  out  of  context.  Mr. 
Meany's  point  in  his  prepared  statement 
was  that  the  subject  of  union  security  is 
properly  one  of  Federal  jurisdiction 
rather  than  a  partial  preserve  of  the 
States.  Like  other  labor-management  is- 
sues, it  is  a  proper  subject  for  collective 
bargaining  under  uniform  ground  rules 
available  through  Federal  law. 

The  entire  quotation  from  which  the 
excerpt  was  lifted — as  well  as  doctored 
by  the  propaganda  report — reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  more  general  ques- 
tion of  whether  union  security  should  be 
regulated  by  Federal  or  by  State  law.  We 
tlilnk,  of  course,  that  it  Is  a  proper  subject 
for  Federal,  and  not  State,  legislation.  Just 
as  much  as  the  other  Issues  dealt  with  by 
tbm  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

The  purposes  of  the  act  Is  to  lay  down  for 
all  Industries  affecting  commerce  a  labor  re- 
lations code  which  will  promote  Industrial 
peace,  minimize  strikes,  and  raise  the  living 
standards  of  the  working  population,  by  pro- 
tecting their  rights  to  form  unions  and  bar- 
gain collectively.  The  regulation  of  union  se- 
curity Is,  as  the  act  Itself  recognizes,  an  es- 
sential part  of  any  such  labor  relations  code. 

Disputes  over  union  security  have  been  a 
frequent  cause  of  Industrial  strife:  union 
security  Is  a  major  subject  of  collective  bar- 
gaining: and  sometimes  a  union  security 
provision  Is  essential  to  the  very  survival  of 
a  union  In  a  specific  workplace. 

The  Issue  of  union  security  Is.  In  a  prac- 
tical sense.  Inseparable  from  many  other 
issues  dealt  with  by  the  national  act.  such 
as  employer  interference  with  the  workers' 
frea  choice  of  a  union:  discrimination  in 
employment  to  encourage  or  discourage 
membership:  the  obligation  to  bargain  col- 
lectively, and  so  on. 

Singling  out  union  security  as  a  partial 
preserve  of  the  States  has  caused  continuing 
confusion  and  litigation.  The  States  have 
bad  to  be  reminded,  sometimes  by  their  own 
supreme  courts,  that  14ib)  does  not  permit 
th«m  to  regulate  checkoff,   hiring  balls,  or 


peaceful  picketing  The  confu.slon  of  State 
legislatures  Is  understtindable.  for  union  se- 
curity cannot  rationally  be  separated  from 
other  labor  relations  Iwues. 

A  foolish  attempt  is  made  to  suggest 

that  migration  of  Industry  from  such 
States  as  New  York  wa.s  in  no  way  in- 
fluenced by  the  low  wage  levels  prevail- 
ing in  the  right-to-work  States  but  was 
accounted  for  by  the  healtliy  economic 
chmate  of  antiunioni.sm.  This  point  is 
supposedly  proved"  by  the  fact  Arizona 
with  higher  wages  tiian  New  York  gained 
43,000  new  job.s.  In  point  of  fact,  during 
the  1948-64  period  when  New  York  lost 
178,200  jobs  in  manufacturing,  over  four- 
fifths  of  the  job  gains  in  right-to-work 
States  were  concentrated  in  nine  States 
with  wages  well  below  the  national 
average — S2.53  in  1964 — and  even  finr- 
ther  below  the  average  in  New  York — 
S2.60  in  1964.  These  States  and  their 
average  hourly  earnings  in  1964  are 
shown  in  the  table  below: 

TABLt  3.     INCREASE    IN  MANUFACTURING   EMPLOYMtNT. 
1944-64 


Job  increase      Average  hourly 
(thousands)      earnings,  1%4 


All  right-lo-wofk  Slates 

+  1.084.9 

Texas         

North  Carolmj 

-1-191.0 
+  143.4 
+I4ai 
+99.5 
+95.0 
+69.7 
+66.6 
+50.3 
+M.7 

J2.42 
1.75 

Florida                

2.11 

Tennessee 

2.03 

Georgia 

1  92 

Virginia. . 

South  Carolina 

?.04 
1  80 

Mississippi 

1.76 

Arkansas.           

1.78 

Total 

904.3 
180.6 

All  other  righ|-to-worH 
Slates 

Source     Tables  2  and  4,  lurmshed  by  Secretary  Wirtz  to 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Labor,    Hearings,"  pp  36  anj  38 

Arizona  accounted  for  exactly  4  per- 
cent of  the  total  Job  Increase  in  rlght-to- 
work  States. 

Current  statistics  indicate  that  the 
effort  to  sell  Industry  on  the  benefits  of 
low-wage  economies  and  antilabor  legis- 
lation is  wearin:^  thin.  From  the  period 
1964  to  1966,  States  without  rlght-to- 
work  laws  gained  1,331,000  Jobs  In  manu- 
facturing as  against  a  gain  of  524,000  In 
rlght-to-work  States.  The  State  of  New 
York  accounted  for  108,000  of  the  in- 
crease in  free  labor  States. 

The  appendixes  referred  to  follow: 

APPENDIX  A 

RiGHT-To-\VoRK  St.^tistics:  Comments  on 
Economic  Infdsm.\tio.n  From  the  National 
KiGHT-To-WoRK  Committee 

For  the  pa.Bt  several  weeks,  the  National 
R!ght-to-Work  Committee  has  been  r'.rcu- 
Utlng  a  set  of  misleading  tables  purporting 
to  demonstrate  that  economic  progress  Is 
specifically  assoclatetl  with  "rlght-to-work" 
legislation  and  that  states  with  such  laws  are 
more  prosperous  than  states  without  such 
laws  Statistics  from  these  tables  have  been 
picked  up  and  widely  used  In  pamphlets, 
articles,  and  In  letters  to  Congressmen  to 
propagandize  against  rep>eal  of  Section  14(bi 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 

These  figures  are  grossly  misleading  In 
their  construction  and  selectivity.  The  im- 
plied interpretations  they  carry  are  abso- 
lutely false 

The  following  material  analyzes  some  of 
the  most  widely  used  of  these  figures  and 
points   out  typical   distortions. 

The  National  Rlght-to-Work  Committee's 
tables  use  the  "rlght-to-work"  list  of  states 


as  of  1963.  and  In  general  make  economic 
comparisons  for  the  period  1953  to  1963.  Al- 
most all  simply  cite  "percentage  Increases" 
with  no  reference  to  the  basic  numbers 
involved.  Thus,  Impressive  percentage  galna 
are  cited  from  very  low  levels  and  extremely 
misleading  Impressions  given.  It  Is  facts,  not 
f)ercentages.  that  count. 

.S.miples  of  frequently  used  propaganda 
Items  are  given  beiow  followed  by  analytical 
comment : 

PROPAGANDA    ITEM 

"While  the  country  as  a  whole  showed  & 
3  3  percent  decline  in  manufacturing  Jobs  In 
the  period  1953-1963,  the  rlghi-to-work 
states  had  an  Increase  of  12.8  percent." 

ANALYSIS 

Manufacturing  employment  for  the  na- 
tion .i.s  a  whole  dropped  between  1953  and 
1963,  due  In  larire  part  to  rising  productivity, 
making  fewer  Jobs  available  In  the  com- 
modity-producing sectors  of  the  economy. 
.■\t  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  long-term 
.shift  In  manufactvu'lng  from  the  older  In- 
dustrialized areas  of  the  country — the  North- 
east and  the  Great  Lakes  regions — to  the  less 
developed  areas  of  the  South  and  West. 

The  "rlght-to-work"  states  are  concen- 
trated In  America's  under-developed  areas, 
which,  beginning  with  World  War  II.  bene- 
fitted greatly  from  the  placement  of  military 
Installations  and  the  growth  of  new  Indus- 
tries related  to  national  defense. 

In  addition,  certain  types  of  Industries 
(such  as  textiles,  apparels  and  shoes)  seeking 
abundant  and  Inexpensive  manpower,  ran 
away  from  the  higher-wage  Industrial  areas 
to  the  low-wage,  rlght-to-work  states.  They 
were  draw^n  by  the  low  wages,  antl-unlon  at- 
mosphere, and  low  standards  of  labor  and 
welfare  legislation.  In  addition,  these  states 
subsidized  Industry  through  revenue  bonds 
and  tax  concessions. 

PROPAGANDA  ITEM 

"The  top  three  states  In  the  nation  In  the 
rate  of  new  Jobs  created  by  business  and 
industry  were  "rlght-to-work"  states  (Ij 
Nevada,   (2)   Arizona,  (3)   Florida." 

ANALYSIS 

This  Is  a  clear  example  of  statistical  lying. 
TTie  most  Impressive  "i>ercentage"  gains  in 
employment  In  "rlght-to-work"  states  reflect 
very  few  Jobs  in  absolute  numbers.  For  ex- 
ample. Nevada,  one  of  the  least  developed 
states  In  the  country,  recorded  a  96  percent 
Increase  In  non-farm  employment  from  1953 
to  1963  but  this  represented  only  69,400  Jobs. 
The  neighboring  state  of  California,  which 
twice  rejected  "rlght-to-work"  legislation. 
added  over  I'/i  million  Jobs  In  the  1953-1963 
{>erlod. 

PROPAGANDA  ITEM 

"In  the  period  1953-1963,  per  capita  per- 
sonal Income  in  the  rlght-to-work  states 
Increased  43.7  percent,  while  that  of  non- 
rlght-to-work  states  Increased  only  35.4  per- 
cent." 

ANALYSIS 

The  truth  Is  that  "rlght-to-work"  states 
lag  far  behind  the  rest  of  the  nation  In  In- 
come levels,  and  that  the  "dollar  gap"  In  per 
capita  Income  has  actually  been  Increasing. 

In  1963,  per  capita  Income  in  the  "rlght- 
to-work"  states  averaged  $1,998  as  compared 
with  an  average  of  $2,623  In  the  other  states. 

Average  per  capita  income  In  the  "rlght- 
to-work"  states  rose  by  $589  In  those  10  years, 
while  In  the  rest  of  the  states,  the  gain  was 
$669.  The  "rlght-to-work"  states  fell  further 
behind. 

In  1953  they  were  $545  per  person  behind 
the  non-"rlght-to-work"  states  and  by  1963 
they  were  $625  p)er  person  behind. 

PROPAGANDA    ITEM 

"Hourly  earnings  by  manufacturing  work- 
ers Increased  46.7  percent  from  1953  to  1963 
In  the  rlght-to-work  states;  for  non-rlght-to- 
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work  states  the  increase  was  only  41.5  per- 
cent." 

ANALYSIS 

Percentages  don't  tell  the  story  but  the 
dollar  figures  do. 

Average  hourly  earnings  for  the  "rlght-to- 
work"  states  rose  from  $1.52  in  1953  to  $2.23  in 
1963.  an  increase  of  71  cents  an  hour.  In  the 
states  without  "rlght-to-work"  laws,  average 
hourly  earnings  rose  from  $1.76  In  1953  to 
$2.49  in  1963,  an  Increase  of  73  cents  per 
hour.  Thus  the  dlfl^erentlal  widened  from  24 
cents  per  hour  in  1953  to  26  cents  per  hour 
in  1963. 

PROPAGANDA    ITEM 

"Six  of  the  15  states  with  the  highest  aver- 
age weekly  earnings  for  production  workers 
are  rlght-to-work  states." 

ANALYSIS 

We  could  Juggle  statistics  too  by  pointing 
out  that  the  five  states  at  the  very  bottom 
of  this  list  were  "rlght-to-work"  states. 

The  Important  fact  is:  for  the  "rlght-to- 
work"  states  as  a  whole,  average  earnings 
were  more  than  $10  a  week  below  the  aver- 
age for  non-"rlght-to-work"  states. 


Appendix  B 
RiCHT-To-WoRK    Statistics:    Comments   on 
Unemployment    Rate    Comparisons   Fur- 
nished BY  THE  National  Right-To-Work 
Committee 

The  National  Right-to-Work  Committee 
has  been  circulating  propaganda  to  the  ef- 
fect that  "rlght-to-work"  laws  have  produced 
low  unemployment  rates  in  the  states  that 
have  adopted  such  laws,  as  compared  with 
states  without  "rlght-to-work"  legislation. 

Recently,  the  Reader's  Digest  published  the 
following  Item,  credited  to  the  National 
Rlght-To-Work  Committee: 

"tJnemployment  rate  In  rlght-to-work 
states  as  of  1962  was  4.6  percent;   In  other 

5.6  percent." 

Another  version  of  this  approach  uses  1964 
figures,  and  claims  a  4  percent  rate  In  "rlght- 
to-work"  states  as  against  5  percent  In  non- 
"rtght-to-work"  states, 

COMMENT 

These  bare  comparisons  are  extremely  mis- 
leading in  the  conclusion  they  suggest,  as 
to  the  beneficial  effects  of  "rlght-to-work" 
legislation.  They  Ignore  such  basic  economic 
considerations  as  the  following: 

1.  As  a  group  the  "rlght-to-work"  states 
have  a  much  larger  component  of  agriculture 
In  their  economies  than  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. (In  1960,  13  percent  of  the  population 
In  "rlght-to-work"  states  lived  on  farms, 
as  compared  with  only  5  percent  In  the  rest 
of  the  country.) 

Unemployment  rates  for  those  who  seek  a 
livelihood  In  agriculture,  are  much  lower 
than  average.  In  1964,  for  example,  the  offi- 
cial farm  unemployment  rate  was  only  3.1 
percent  as  compared  with  an  average  of  5.2 
percent  for  the  entire  labor  force,  and  In 
1962  It  was  only  2.2  percent  as  against  the 
overall  national  rate  of  5.6  percent.  These 
low  unemployment  rates  In  agriculture,  how- 
ever, conceal  severe  underemployment  and 
poverty  among  both  self-employed  farm- 
*rs — who  technically  do  not  experience  "un- 
employment"— and  those  employed  on  farms 
for  wages. 

2.  Historically,  the  rural  areas  of  the  na- 
tion (in  whlcli  "rlght-to-work"  states  pre- 
dominate) have  "exported"  population  to  the 
more  highly  developed  urban  regions  (where 
non-"rlght-to-work"  states  predominate)  In 
search  of  better  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions. These  migrants  have  helped  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed  In  the  Industrial- 
ized areas.  Out-mlgratlon  from  the  14  "rlght- 
to-work"  states  In  the  South  (excluding 
Florida)  and  the  Plains  regions  totaled  over 

2.7  million  In  the  1950-1960  decade,  accord- 
Ihg  to  Census  figures. 


3.  Unemployment  In  non-"right-to-work" 
states  has  been  aggravated  by  the  movement 
of  industries  seeking  the  lower  wages  and 
substandard  working  conditions  associated 
with  "rlght-to-work"  laws.  New  England  and 
the  Middle  Atlantic  states  have  been  the 
areas  hardest  hit  by  the  pirating  of  such 
Industries  as  textiles,  apparel,  shoes  and 
furniture  to  the  low-wage  "right-to-work" 
states  of  the  Southeast.  In  addition,  special 
factors  such  as  the  decline  of  mining  em- 
ployment (due  to  technological  change) 
have  had  Important  consequences  for  unem- 
ployment In  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia. 


Antiriot  Training  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  FLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1967 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  crisis  Is 
piling  on  crisis  throughout  our  Nation. 
Law  and  order  have  broken  down.  An- 
archy and  rioting  and  insurrection  dot 
the  map. 

It  is  time  for  our  national  leadership 
to  speak  up  against  those  who  are  caus- 
ing this  blot  on  America,  our  beloved 
Nation. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
those  who  are  tearing  down  the  basic 
institutions  of  our  country — based  on 
law,  order  and  justice — are  such  as  the 
H.  Rap  Browns  and  the  Stokely  Car- 
michaels,  who  openly  call  for  riots  upon 
riots  in  every  part  of  the  United  States. 

Only  prompt,  certain  and  sufficient 
penalties  can  bring  a  return  to  civilized 
behavior.  Those  in  responsibility  at  the 
Federal,  State  and  local  levels  must  first 
crack  down  on  those  who  Incite  riots. 
These  people  must  be  punished. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  equip  and 
train  our  law  enforcement  officers  to 
deal  with  riots,  anarchy  and  insurrec- 
tion. It  is  apparent  from  local  disturb- 
ances that  our  police  officers  and  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  do  not  have  the 
needed  training  and  abilities  to  cope 
with  instant  and  dangerous  riots  such 
as  the  ones  in  Newark  and  Detroit.  I 
have  sponsored  and  pushed  for  legisla- 
tion to  assist  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  with  modem  methods  of  crime 
detection,  and  have  vigorously  worked 
for  antiriot  legislation,  which  has 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives. 

There  is  another  thing  we  can  do  in 
Congress.  That  is,  the  training  of  Na- 
tional Guard  troops  specifically  in  riot 
control  techniques  and  furnish  the 
necessary  equipment  so  as  to  more  effec- 
tively deal  with  riots  and  other  violent 
disturbances.  Today,  I  am  introducing 
legislation  to  accomplish  this.  The  Con- 
gress should  set  immediately  to  direct  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  begin  this 
training.  The  hour  is  late,  and  we  must 
act  to  preserve  law  and  order.  A  copy  of 
the  bill  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  at  the  "National  Guard  Riot 
Control  Training  Act." 


Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that  recent  riots  and  other  violent  civil 
disturbances  point  to  the  need  for  the  train- 
ing of  National  Guard  troops  In  riot  control 
techniques  so  as  to  more  effectively  deal  with 
such  situations  when  called  upon  by  the 
Governors  of  the  respective  States  or  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  directed 
to  initiate  and  conduct  a  program  among 
National  Guard  troops  of  training  in  riot 
control  and  is  directed  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary training,  personnel,  equipment  and  ma- 
terial for  the  riot  control  activities  of  the 
National  Guard, 

Sec.  4.  Section  502(a)  of  title  32,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  participate  in  training  for  riot  con- 
trol." 


Amend  the  Meat  Inspection  Act' 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  26.  1967 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  I  introduced  a  bill, 
H.R.  11480,  to  amend  the  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Act  in  order  to  provide  for  coopera- 
tion with  appropriate  State  agencies  with 
respect  to  State  meat  inspection  pro- 
grams. 

At  that  time.  I  indicated  that  the  de- 
plorable situation  in  the  inspection  of 
meat  packing,  processing,  and  slaughter- 
ing plants  in  Peruisylvania  was  one  of 
the  best  arguments  for  passage  of  an 
even  tougher  Federal  meat  inspection 
bill. 

Inspection  in  Pennsylvania  is  at  best 
catch-as-catch-can.  Philadelphia  and  a 
handful  of  other  cities  like  Reading  and 
Wilkes-Barre  have  control  over  the  con- 
dition of  meat  shipped  into  them.  But 
consumers  in  the  rest  of  the  State  have 
few  assurances  in  the  quality  of  the  meat 
they  buy. 

The  State  has  30  Inspectors  for  all 
food,  and  spends  only  $200,000  specifi- 
cally for  meat  inspection.  This  means 
that  Pennsylvania  is  operating  at  the 
same  level  it  was  in  1915  when  it  passed 
its  present  weak  voluntary  law. 

Pennsylvania,  with  1,263  meat  process- 
ing or  slaughtering  plants,  has  only  132 
subject  to  Federal  inspection  because 
they  deal  in  interstate  products.  Another 
54  are  subject  to  inspection  which  they 
pay  for  themselves — because  they  ship 
into  Philadelphia  and  other  communities 
requiring  inspection.  The  remaining 
1 ,000  plants  are  Inspected  only  for  licens- 
ing purposes. 

With  more  than  4,5  miUion  hogs,  cat- 
tle, calves,  and  sheep  slaughtered  each 
year  and  only  eight  veterinarians  work- 
ing in  the  meat  hygiene  division  of  the 
State  health  department,  full  protection 
of  the  public  is  impossible. 

What  Is  worse,  fully  25  percent  of  the 
fresh  meat  and  50  percent  of  the  pro- 
cessed meat  In  Pennsylvania  come  from 
plants  not  subject  to  inspection. 

Modem  science  has  led  the  way  for 
meat  from  animals  to  be  doctored  with 
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coloring,  emulslilers,  chemicals,  and 
drugs  so  that  they  can  pass  for  quality 
foodstuffs.  Not  only  is  the  public  being 
duped  by  this  kind  of  comer  cutting,  but 
the  honest  operators  who  run  quality 
shopa  are  forced  into  situations  of  un- 
fair competition. 

I  have  been  told  that  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  dead,  diseased,  or  disabled  cattle 
to  be  dragged  to  the  slaughterhouses  and 
ground  up  for  beef  in  ray  State.  Such 
shocking  conditions  rest  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  State  officials  who  have  al- 
lowed them  to  exist.  However,  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  the  States  are  moving  too 
slowly  and  that  Federal  legislation  is  now 
the  only  answer  to  give  the  public  the 
protection  needed. 

Should  meat  inspection  legislation 
pass,  the  American  public  is  in  the  debt 
of  Representative  Ne.\l  Smith  of  Iowa, 
who,  7  years  ago.  started  the  fight  to 
move  meat  packing  and  processing  out 
of  the  last  vestiges  of  the  jungle  de- 
scribed by  Upton  Sinclair  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century. 

My  bill,  H.R.  11480.  Is  a  companion  to 
Mr.  Smith's  H.R.  6168.  which  extends 
Federal  Inspection  standards  to  plants 
handling  intrastate  meat  In  efTect.  th:s 
legislation  would  provide  for  Federal- 
State  agreements  under  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  pay  50  percent 
of  the  costs  and  supply  technical  assist- 
ance to  States  willing  to  create  and  en- 
force Federal  standards  Such  a  coopera- 
tive arrangement  might  be  an  incentive 
to  my  own  Slate  to  pass  the  mandatory 
meat  inspection  legislation  which  is 
ready  for  introduction  in  the  general 
assembly.  Certainly  Pennsylvania,  and 
most  of  the  25  other  States  lacking  man- 
datory regulation,  could  benefit  from 
higher  standards 


Ted  Foedisch  Reelected  Peniityivaiiia 
State  Commander  of  the  American 
Lefioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PEWNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  26.  1967 

Mr.  EILBERG  Mr.  Speaker,  very  often 
I  have  seen  constituents  of  various  Mem- 
bers on  the  Hill  and  have  overheard  their 
comments  of  pride  in  'their'  Congress- 
man. I  would  like  to  be  eillowed  a  minute 
to  turn  the  tables. 

I  happen  to  be  proud  of  a  longtime 
friend  and  fellow  member  of  the  Rhawn- 
hurst-Castor  Memorial  Post  No.  754.  For 
Ted  Poedlsch  has  just  been  reelected 
Pennsylvania  State  commander  of  the 
American  Legion. 

Commander  Poedlsch.  who  also  lives  in 
my  district,  is  a  22-year  member  of  our 
post.  He  is  its  past  commander  and  he 
also  served  as  commander  of  the  Legion's 
fifth  district,  which  is  composed  of  21 
posts  throughout  greater  northeast  Phil- 
adelphia, which  is  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. 


Since  1961  when  Ted  was  elected  east- 
em  vice  commander  of  the  Pennsylvania 
American  Legion,  he  has  served  as  chair- 
man of  its  statewide  membership  and 
uniform  and  emblem  committees.  Dur- 
ing the  past  5  years  he  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  Legions  Keystone  Boys  State, 
a  summer  leadership  encampment  at 
Penn  State  University  for  high  school 
seniors. 

Ted  Foedisch  is  the  first  Philadelphlan 
to  head  a  Pennsylvania  American  Le- 
gion since  1956  I  mi^ht  point  out  that 
the  Pennsylvania  Legion  is  the  largest 
State  unit  currently  boastmg  enrollment 
of  245,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  honor  was  all 
mine  last  Friday  when  Ted  Foedisch 
was  chosen  State  commander  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  again  last  Sunday  when  I  was 
thrilled  to  ride  with  him  m  a  parade  and 
join  m  a  celebration  for  him  at  our 
Rhawnhurst-Castor  Memorial  Post 


air  pollution.  The  time  for  action  is  now, 
Mr.  Speaker. 


Air  Foliation  Control  Bill  Will  Receive 
House  Consideration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUdE  OP  REPREiSBNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26. 1967 

Mr.  HANNA  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  most 
plea."ed  to  note  that  on  Au^'u.st  1.  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreisn 
Commerce  will  commence  hearings  on 
various  bills  to  help  combat  air  pollu- 
tion. 

Of  special  Interest  the  committee  will 
be  concerned  with  S.  780  which  passed 
unanimously  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  I 
urce  the  committee  to  reach  an  enlight- 
ened decision  of  these  measures  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Everythint,'  that  we 
In  Con'^ress  do  to  help  further  the  battle 
against  air  pollution  l.s  a  consti-uctivc 
step  forward. 

In  southern  California  just  last  week, 
an  area  generally  acknowledged  to  al- 
ready have  the  most  effective  antismog 
programs  in  operation,  citizens'  eyes 
were  watering,  \1sion  was  ob.scured"by 
smog  den.se  enough  to  warrant  the  call- 
ing of  a  "smog  alert."  It  Is  time.  Mr 
Speaker,  for  Congress  to  greatly  expand 
Federal  efforts  in  pollution  abatement  as 
well  as  to  encourage  increasing?  State  and 
local  participation  in  antipollution  of- 
fen.<;ives 

While  the  committee  deliberates  the 
air  pollution  bills.  I  believe  that  we  in 
Comre.ss  should  continue  thinking  about 
enacting  the  recent  HEW  task  force  rec- 
ommendation that  a  unified  Environ- 
mental Protection  Act  be  shortly  en- 
acted 

As  I  have  stated  in  previous  comments. 
it  Is  time  for  us  to  take  a  mcxst  active  in- 
terest In  lmpro\1nik'  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment It  is  mo.st  deplorable  that  a 
majority  of  citizens  believe  that  we  in 
Congress  and  the  Federal  Government  in 
general,  are  not  doing  all  that  is  possible 
In  attempting  to  combat  the  scourge  of 


Remarks  of  Wet  President  Hobert  H. 
Hnmphrey,  at  the  Retail  Clerks  Interna- 
tional Convention 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26,  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
one  of  the  highlights  of  the  Retail  Clerk's 
International  Convention  in  Miami,  Fla.. 
was  the  appearance  of  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey,  and  his  stirring  mes- 
.sage  about  the  future  of  America. 

Vice  President  Humphreys  appear- 
ance was  the  highlight  of  a  long  list  of 
distinguished  speakers  who  addressed 
what  is  frequently  referred  to  as  one  of 
the  most  important  labor  meetings  of 
this  country. 

Under  tne  impressive  leadership  of  its 
president.  James  Suffridge.  the  Retail 
Clerk's  International  Association  is  to- 
day one  of  America's  fastest  growing 
unions. 

Mr.  Suffridge  has  brought  to  this  union 
a  scope  of  leadership  seldom  paralleled 
in  the  American  labor  movement.  His 
initiative  and  abiding  dedication  to  hu- 
man dignity  has  brought  respect  not 
only  fur  himself,  but  every  member  of  the 
Retail  Clerk's  International  Association 
and  so  it  is  no  surprise  that  some  of 
.America's  tcip  GoveiTiment  officials  be- 
sides the  Vice  President  appeared  in 
per.son  at  the  convention. 

The  tribute  paid  by  Mr.  Humphrey  and 
all  the  other  speakers,  including  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Wlllard  Wirtz.  reflects  the 
high  regard  that  we  Americans  have  for 
Jim  Suffridge  and  his  Retail  Clerk's  In- 
ternational Association. 

Mr.  Suffridge  and  the  membership  of 
this  union  have  welded  together  a  lead- 
ersliip  team  which  makes  up  the  execu- 
tive board  of  this  inspiring  union,  which 
today  brings  guidance  to  the  whole  social 
structure  of  America.  The  ofiQcers  of 
the  Retail  Clerk's  International  Associa- 
tion are  among  the  Nation's  most  dedi- 
cated people  who,  through  careful  and 
dignified  understanding,  have  brought 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
employed  in  the  retail  industry  a  new 
concept  of  opportunity  and  remunera- 
tion for  their  efforts. 

The  retail  industry  in  America  is  one 
of  the  most  significant  segments  of  our 
economic  and  social  structure.  In  the 
past  quarter  century,  Jim  Suffridge,  his 
executive  board,  and  the  men  and  women 
who  make  up  the  Retail  Clerk's  Inter- 
national Association  have  brought  new 
hope  and  new  understanding  in  labor- 
management  relations  to  this  entire 
industry. 

Vice  President  Humphrey,  in  his  ex- 
cellent remarks,  brought  the  contribu- 
tion of  Mr.  Suffridge  and  his  organiza- 
tion into  proper  and  sharp  perspective. 
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The  Vice  President's  inspiring  message 

follows: 

Remarks  op  Vice  Prksident  Hobeet  Httm- 

PHRET,  Retail  Clerk's  International,  As- 
sociation, Miami,  Pla.,  Jury  20,  1967 

I  have  not  missed  an  RCIA  convention 
since  I  went  to  the  Senate  in  1948.  I  am 
alwajrs  glad  to  be  Invited  back. 

And  many  things  have  hap>pened  to  me 
since  we  laat  met  four  years  ago.  One  of 
which  I  am  especially  proud  occurred  about 
a  year  ago,  when  yovir  executive  board  came 
to  my  office  and  made  me  a  Gold  Card  mem- 
ber of  the  Association.  That  Is  a  great  honor, 
and  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
you  all  for  It. 

Another  thing  that  has  happened  to  me 
since  we  last  met  Is  that  I  have  been  elected 
Vice  President.  This  Is  the  first  chance  I  have 
had  to  thank  all  of  you  for  the  support  you 
gave  both  President  Johnson  and  me  at  the 
Convention  In  1964  and  In  the  election. 
Judging  by  my  reception  here  today.  I  think 
we  can  expect  to  find  some  friends  in  RCIA 
in  1968  as  well. 

But  today  I  would  like  to  look  past  the 
election  of  1968 — even  past  the  election  of 
19T2 — to  ask  some  questions  about  the 
future. 

I  am  not  talking  about  the  distant  future. 
I  do  not  mean  to  speculate  about  the  enter- 
taining curiosities  we  might  expect  in  the 
year  2000, 

I  am  talking  about  the  future  all  of  us 
will  experience.  I  am  talking  about  America 
la  the  mld-70's.  when  your  children  who  are 
now  In  grammar  school  will  be  In  college  .  .  . 
When  some  of  you  will  be  buying  your 
next  house  .  .  .  When  others  will  be  retiring 
for  a  well-earned  rest  and  seeking  creative 
leisure. 

I  am  not  talking  about  your  heirs  or  even 
about  another  generation.  I  am  talking  about 
you  and  me,  about  the  kind  of  society  we 
want  for  ourselves,  as  well  as  for  those  who 
come  after  us. 

As  we  look  ahead  over  the  next  decade, 
we  can  predict  some  features  of  the  Ameri- 
can scene  with  certainty. 

There  will  be  nearly  40  million  more  Amer- 
icans 10  years  from  now. 

This  country  will  be  almost  entirely  urban- 
ized, with  over  three-quarters  of  our  people 
living  In  cities. 

The  American  Industrial  establishment, 
which  has  doubled  In  size  In  the  last  15 
years,  will  probably  have  come  close  to  dou- 
bling again. 

Communications  will  be  both  faster  and 
cheaper  than  today.  We  vrill  be  quite  used 
to  having  men  land  on  the  moon. 

Tissue  will  be  transplanted  from  one  per- 
son to  another  with  ease.  Artificial  organs 
will  be  relatively  commonplace.  Many  types 
of  cancer  and  mental  Illness  will  have  gone 
the  way  of  smallpox  and  polio. 

Teaching  will  have  been  Individualized  for 
niany  students  through  the  use  of  teaching 
machines. 

These  are  the  symbols  of  a  powerful  and 
wealthy  society.  They  represent  the  material 
basis  for  unparalleled  prosperity. 

And  they  will  be  achieved  more  or  less 
automatically  because  of  the  momentum  of 
scientific  and  Industrial  development  In  the 
tJnlted  States  today. 

These  predictable  gains  will  be  symbols  of 
power  and  wealth;  but  they  will  not  neces- 
sarily be  the  symbols  of  a  great  democracy. 

The  real  quality  of  the  society  you  and  I 
live  In  a  decade  from  now  will  be  evaluated 
in  human  terms,  and  very  specifically  by  the 
degree  of  opportunity  available  to  each  In- 
(llvldual  American. 

Will  the  liberties  of  an  American  citizen 
mean  as  much  as  they  should  to  you  and 
to  those  around  you  when  measured  In  terms 
of  real  opportunity? 

Win  all  of  us  have  an  opportunity  to  take 
Wlvantage  of  advances  In  medical  science — to 


be  protected  from  Blckness  and  to  be  cared 
for  when  we  are  ill? 

There  are  some  who  say  Medicare  Is 
enough.  Nineteen  million  Americans  are  now 
covered  by  a  program  which  was  Instituted 
only  a  year  ago.  Four  million  patients  have 
received  hospital  care  since  the  program 
started;  25  million  medical  bills  have  been 
paid.  Some  say: 

"Medical  care  lb  a  privilege  not  a  right." 

"Do  any  more  and  you  will  Interfere  with 
the  rights  of  the  Individual." 

Medicare  represents  great  progress  today. 

But  ten  years  from  now  we  will  be  deeply 
shamed  as  a  nation  If  the  one-third  of  our 
population,  who  today  have  no  regular  access 
to  doctors  or  dentists,  are  still  deprived  of 
medical  care. 

It  will  be  imacceptable  If  illness  can  still 
mean  financial  disaster  to  the  family  of  a 
working  man  or  woman. 

What  about  education  and  training? 

Win  every  American  have  an  opportunity 
to  get  all  the  education  he  can  use? 

Win  we  have  training  and  re-tralnlng  pro- 
grams capable  of  giving  people  skills  which 
will  enable  them  to  lead  productive  lives  In 
an  economy  of  rapid  technological  change? 

Will  your  children  now  In  grammar  school 
be  able  to  find  a  place  In  college? 

Here  again  the  record  as  of  today  looks 
pretty  good.  Six  million  Americans  are  In 
college,  and  a  million  of  them  are  receiving 
some  form  of  federal  assistance. 

Head  Start  has  already  given  more  than 
a  million  and  a  half  youngsters  a  critically 
Important  boost  toward  successful  educa- 
tions and  rewarding  lives. 

Job  Corps  centers  established  Just  two 
years  ago  have  already  sent  over  60  thousand 
new  workers,  earners,  and  buyers  Into  the 
economy,  and  over  41  thousand  more  are  now 
In  training. 

But  will  this  be  enough  a  decade  from  now? 

Will  we  still  have  poor  schools  In  poor 
neighborhoods  which  can  afford  only  p>oor 
teachers — schools  which  will  turn  bright- 
eyed  youngsters  into  poor  students,  poor 
workers  and  poor  citizens? 

Win  young  people  coming  out  of  schools 
find  Jobs  and  hope,  or  unemployment  and 
despair? 

What  about  our  cities? 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  American  people 
already  live  In  urban  areas,  and  the  chances 
are  very  great  that  most  of  us  will  live  out 
our  lives  in  cities. 

The  Federal  Government  will  supply  over 
10  billion  doUars  in  grants  and  loans  to  cities 
this  year  for  the  Improvement  of  urban  life. 
That  is  almost  three  times  the  amount  avail- 
able in  1961. 

But  If  each  of  us  Is  to  have  a  decent  place 
to  live  at  a  price  we  can  afford,  we  will  need 
new  urban  housing  units  at  the  rate  of  2 
million  a  year  a  decade  from  now. 

If  we  are  not  to  waste  our  leisure  hours 
getting  to  and  from  work,  we  will  need  trans- 
portation facilities  to  move  200  mUllon 
people. 

We  will  need  more  and  safer  airports. 

We  will  need  efficient  rapid  transit  systems 
In  the  heavily  populated  iirban  corridors 
which  by  then  will  be  a  dominant  feature  of 
American  Geography. 

We  will  need  parks  and  recreation  facilities. 

We  will  need  clean  air  and  clean  water, 
neither  of  which  we  now  enjoy. 

Even  as  the  physical  and  cultural  facili- 
ties of  our  cities  Improve,  we  will  still  need 
more    and    better   law    enforcement. 

Thlnic  about  wages.  Last  year's  amend- 
ments of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  in- 
creased the  minimum  wage  of  one  dollar 
forty  cents  an  hour  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  and  it  will  be  one  dollar  sixty  cents 
an  hour  next  year. 

Four  million  retail  store  employees  bene- 
fited from  these  Increases  and  an  addi- 
tional 1.6  mllUon,  never  before  covered  by 
minimum  wage  legislation,  now  enjoy  this 
fundamental  American  rlgbt. 


For  the  first  time  minimum  wage  protec- 
tion was  extended  to  some  American  farm- 
ers. 
Now  this  is  real  progress. 
We  fought  hard  for  It.  Your  vigorous  cam- 
paign had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  i>assage  of 
those  amendments. 

But  you  and  I  know  that  this  was  only 
a  step  In  the  right  direction,  and  that  there 
are  many  more  steps  ahead  of  us. 

A  worker  earning  one  doUar  forty  cents 
an  hour  Is  condemned  to  raise  his  family  In 
poverty  according  to  present  Federal  stand- 
ards. 

A  dollar  and  forty  cents  Is  better  than 
a  dollar.  But  are  we  still  going  to  be  content 
ten  years  from  now  to  guarantee  our  work- 
ers no  more  than  a  poverty  Income? 

We  cannot.  And  that  Is  one  reason  why 
we  need  active,  vigorous  labor  unions. 

In  the  past,  organized  labor  has  always 
led  in  the  struggle  for  decent  wages  and 
working  conditions. 

That  struggle  must  go  on,  and  the  unions 
must  continue  to  lead.  They  must  continue 
to  grow,  and  to  extend  their  help  and  pro- 
tection to  the  millions  of  American  workers 
who  still  lack  the  benefits  of  union  mem- 
bership. 

And  let  me  say  this  to  the  younger  union 
members:  You  have  a  special  obligation  to 
continue  organized  labor's  historic  struggle 
for  the  rights  of  all  working  men;  for  It  Is 
you  who  have  benefitted  most  from  the  hard- 
fought  victories  of  those  who  went  before 
you. 

I  could  list  dozens  of  other  areas  In  which 
the  remarkable  social  progress  of  recent  years 
has  still  to  be  nourished.  Re-enforced  and 
extended. 

Civil  rights — progress  in  the  last  few  years 
has  been  enormous.  Tomorrow  It  will  not  be 
enough.  Ten  years  from  now,  no  American 
will  quietly  accept  discrimination  of  any 
kind. 

Privacy — the  Attorney  General's  recent 
limitation  on  the  use  of  wiretapping  re- 
enforces  a  fundamental  constitutional  right. 
But  what  of  private  bugging?  What  about 
polygraph  tests  for  prospective  employees? 
Do  we  want  these  in  our  national  or  individ- 
ual futures? 

I  have  not  even  mentioned  our  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  A  decade  from 
now  we  win  be  an  even  more  Integral  part 
of  a  world  society  than  we  are  today. 

Win  that  society  be  one  of  hunger,  pov- 
erty, unrest  and  anxiety;  or  will  It  be  a  so- 
ciety of  hope,  of  growth,  of  confidence,  of 
Individual  dignity  and  peace? 

Now  I  hear  people  every  day,  both  In  gov- 
ernment and  outside,  who  say  that  we  have 
done  enough. 

"Rome  wasn't  built  in  a  day." 
"The  majority  are  well-fed,  well-clothed." 
"Don't  go  any  further  or  you'll  destroy  the 
rights  of  the  Individual." 
"Enough  for  now." 

These  tired  people  usually  use  the  war  In 
Vietnam  as  their  excuse  for  Inaction  on  do- 
mestic Issues.  They  say  we  can't  afford  to 
meet  our  national  commitments  abroad  and 
at  the  same  time  build  schools,  train  teach- 
ers, and  open  opportunities  to  the  poor  at 
home. 

President  Johnson  does  not  agree  with 
these  tired  people.  He  asked  Congress  this 
year  for  26  billion  doUars  to  finance  pro- 
grams specifically  designed  to  aid  the  poor. 
That  Is  an  Increase  of  3.6  bUUon  dollars 
over  last  year,  or  14  per  cent. 

And  I  don't  agree  with  these  tired  people 
either. 

One  reason  is  that  we  simply  cannot  af- 
ford to  have  almost  20  per  cent  of  our  peo- 
ple living  In  poverty,  unable  to  purchase  the 
goods  we  produce. 

I  remember  my  father  telling  me  time  and 
again  when  I  worked  behind  the  counter  In 
our  family  drug  store  that  our  livelihood  de- 
pended up>on  the  prosperity  of  our  customers. 
That  Is  Just  as  true  today. 
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We  cannot  afford  to  let  the  energies  and 
talenta  of  one  Negro  child  In  an  urban  ghetto 
go  undiscovered  for  lack  of  education. 

We  canrwt  afford  to  let  one  fanner  while 
away  his  time  on  a  sagging  front  porch  In 
the  midst  of  unplanted  fields  because  he 
can't  get  tools,  credit,  seed,  or  land  of  his 
own. 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  one  youngster  end 
up  in  Juvenile  court  because  his  father  could 
not  support  his  family  or  because  his  mother 
had  to  work  to  feed  her  children. 

In  case  aiiv  ue  doubts  that  an  Invest- 
ment m  human  resijurces  Is  imp'jrtant  to 
proeperlty,  let  me  give  viju  a  statistic. 

An  economist  named  Denison  recently 
completed  a  &".udy  of  the  re^isons  for  Amer- 
ican economic  growth  between  1929  and 
1957  He  found  that  23  per  cent  of  th.it 
growth  was  due  to  <»n  improvement  in  the 
educational  level  of  workers,  and  mother  20 
per  cent  wis  due  to  an  "advance  of  knowl- 
edge" In  general.  A  mere  15  per  cent  was  at- 
tributable to  expansion  of  capital  equip- 
ment. 

I  know  It  does  not  surprise  you  to  hear 
that  Improving  men  is  worth  more  than 
Improving  machines. 

While  f*?Hh  quoting  statistics,  I  cannot 
resist  giving  you  one  more 

A  recent  study  Indicates  that  every  dol- 
lar Invested  by  Government  Federal.  State 
or  local — In  health,  education,  housing,  the 
development  of  natural  resources,  pollution 
control,  and  community  development  gen- 
erates 2  dollars  40  cents  worth  of  private 
Investment  and  adds  10  dollars  to  the  Gross 
National  Product 

That  Is  a  return  any  banker  would  wel- 
come. 

But  we  are  not  a  nation  of  bankers 

We  are  a  nation  which  has  grown  and 
prospered  on  the  basis  of  individual  oppor- 
tunity. 

We  are  a  nation  which  hits  discovered  that 
the  assurance  of  full  human  rights  and  op- 
portunity for  all  does  not  detract  from  the 
well-being  of  the  majority,  but  rather  en- 
hances It. 

We  are  a  nation  which  has  slowly  and 
painfully  fought  to  insure  those  rights  and 
opportunities,  not  because  of  an  economic 
return  but  because  they  are  right 

We  are  a  nation  that  believes,  m  the  words 
of  Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  that  "The  test  of 
our  progress  Is  not  whether  we  add  more 
to  the  abundance  of  those  who  have  too 
much;  It  Is  whether  we  provide  enough  for 
those   who   have    too   little" 

We  have  accomplished  a  great  deal,  but 
the  Job  Is  unfinished.  If  we  stop  now.  the 
proud  progress  of  today  will  surely  become 
the  dismal  Inadequacy  of  tomorrow. 

The  tired  people  are  suffering  from  some- 
thing Oerltol  won't  fix.  It  Is  a  permanent  In- 
clination to  like  the  present  better  than  they 
expect  to  like  the  future,  and  to  like  the 
past  even  better  than  that. 

They  are  never  quite  able  to  catch  up.  Just 
as  they  are  grudgingly  about  to  accept  the 
present.  It  slips  into  the  past. 

They  are  saved  from  themselves  only  by 
the  foresight  and  dedication  of  others.  Tou 
know  who  they  are. 

I  am  not  too  tired  to  carry  on  the  struggle 
for  a  better  future. 

Tour  administration  Is  not  too  tired  to 
carry  It  on. 

And  I  know  the  RCIA  Is  not  too  tired. 

Jim  Suffrldge  Is  a  leading  member  of  the 
President's  National  Advisory  Council  for  the 
War  on  Poverty. 

And  this  whole  union  has  a  long  and  out- 
standing record  of  energetic  determination 
to  meet  the  kind  of  challenges  I  have  dis- 
cussed. 

As  I  look  out  over  this  convention  today,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  this  nation  will  continue 
to  move  forward  to  fulflll  the  promise  of 
American  democracy. 


Unwise   Firearms   Legislatioa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

of    SorTH     Ll.\KOT.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI'RESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  26.  1967 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr  Si)eaker.  a  new  drive 
is  being  mounted  to  iiave  Con^re-ss  enact 
strict  firearms  regulations  in  a  hasty  re- 
spon.se  to  the  outbreaks  of  violence  m 
the  past  month  I  trust  that  the  Congress 
will  not  be  stampeded  into  action  which 
Is  constitutionally  questionable  and 
would  not  control  those  at  whom  it  is 
supposedly  aimed. 

We  mu.st  not  confuse  two  separate  is- 
sues. Certainly  all  appropriate  action 
must  be  taken  to  halt  this  violence.  Cer- 
tainly we  must  make  every  effort  to  bring 
violators  of  the  law  to  justice.  Just  be- 
cause several  weapons  have  been  in- 
volved in  these  criminal  riots,  however, 
should  not  be  taken  as  the  green  flag  for 
a  rush  to  enact  restrictive  controls.  Reg- 
ulating  firearms  is  not  the  answer. 

It  is  necessary  for  Congress  to  con- 
sider all  sides  to  the  question,  including 
the  neglected  argument  that  while  these 
firearms  proposals  cannot  be  shown  to 
have  any  effect  upon  the  criminal  ele- 
ment which  now  misuses  them,  they  will 
have  an  adverse  effect  and  infringe  upon 
the  50  million  honest,  law-abiding  gun 
owners  of  the  country.  Let  us  take  an- 
other look  at  cau.se  and  effect  in  the 
pre.ient  situation,  sort  out  the  Lssues.  and 
realize  that  we  are  not  going  to  attack 
a  very  serious  crime  problem  with  un- 
needed  and  unwise  firearms  legislation. 


Water  Pollution  Control  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARVIN  L  ESCH 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1967 

Mr.  ESCH  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  dis- 
tre.ssed  at  the  action  taken  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  yesterday  in  cuttln.g 
back  funds  for  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act. 

One  of  the  most  Important,  pressing, 
and  far-reaching  problems  In  our  Nation 
today  is  the  pre.servation  and  restoration 
of  our  natural  resources.  This  program 
has  called  forth  great  enthusiasm  and 
interest  from  local  government  oEBcials. 
Local  and  regional  governments  have 
filed  pLaiis  for  construction  which  would 
fully  utilize  the  $450  million  authorized 
under  the  act 

It  Is,  therefore,  with  a  great  deal  of 
concern  that  I  note  the  House  action  to 
cut  back  these  funds  by  more  than  half 
to  $203  million  The  enthusiasm,  support, 
and  momentum  for  this  program  may 
well  be  hampered  by  this  drastic  and  un- 
wise action.  Both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 


ate unanimously  passed  the  higher 
authorization  several  weeks  ago.  Our  ac- 
tion yesterday  on  the  appropriation  it- 
self was  a  step  backward  from  our 
commitment  to  clean  up  our  Nation's 
water.  The  real  losers  from  our  precipi- 
tous action  will  be  the  small  communi- 
ties and  suburban  areas  of  our  Nation 
who  must  turn  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  assistance  in  their  efforts  to  cut 
back  on  pollution.  The  Government's  as- 
sistance will  now  be  drastically  delayed. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  reflect  fully 
on  the  importance  of  our  national  com- 
mitment, restore  full  funding,  and  that 
tlie  House,  in  conference  committee,  u1ll 
accept  full  appropriations  for  this  most 
significant  program. 


Sixty-three  Out  of  Sixty-four  Witnesses 
Urge  Continuation  of  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    I1.LIN01S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  26.  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  has 
completed  hearings  on  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Amendments  for  1967  and  the 
$64  question  has  been  answered.  Of 
the  64  public  witnes.ses  who  addressed 
their  remarks  to  the  proposal  that  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  be  elimi- 
nated, only  one — only  one,  I  repeat — 
called  for  OEO  to  be  abolished. 

On  the  64  witnesses  from  outside  the 
Federal  Government,  from  all  walks  of 
life  and  from  both  political  parties,  only 
one  spoke  out  against  OEO  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency  to  determine  and  serve 
the  needs  of  the  poor. 

This  solid  support — 63  to  1 — should 
put  to  rest  for  good  the  suugestlon  that 
there  is  merit  to  breaking  up  OEO  and 
placing  its  antipoverty  programs  un- 
der various  other  established  agencies 
of  Government.  The  idea  did  not  make 
sense  in  the  first  place — and  it  did  not 
make  sense  with  the  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  the  House  Education  and 
Lalor  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the  most  slg- 
niilcant  aspect  of  the  testimony  before 

;r  committee  was  the  testimony  of 
bar^-ent  Shriver  himself.  As  Director  of 
the  OEO,  Mr.  Shriver  told  the  committee 
tiiat  he  has  been  able  to  fund  only  14 
percent  of  the  funds  requested  by  De- 
troit, only  6  percent  of  the  funds  re- 
quested by  Hartford;  only  12  percent  of 
the  funds  requested  by  New  York  and 
only  40  percent  of  the  funds  requested 
by  Atlanta. 

Keep  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  re- 
quests for  funds  are  made  by  the  local 
mayors  and  other  local  officials ;  not  by 
someone  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Shriver's  testimony  clearly  shows 
how  highly  local  communities  regard  the 
antipoverty  program. 


July  27,  1967 

SENATE 

Thtrsday,  Ji  ly  27,  1967 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Hon- 
orable Jennings  Randolph,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

Rev.  Delmer  E.  Van  Horn,  pastor, 
Washington  Seventh  Day  Baptist 
Church,  Laurel,  Md.,  ofifered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

0  Thou  who  art  the  creator  of  the 
majestic  and  beautiful  arches  of  the 
sky,  the  seas  and  the  land;  we  would 
praise  Thee,  our  Father,  and  give  Thee 
thanks  for  the  gift  of  life,  the  rich  her- 
itage of  our  Nation,  and  for  the  inner 
strivings  of  our  hearts  which  cause  us 
to  seek  after  a  more  meaningful  way  of 
life.  May  Thy  Holy  Spirit  empower  our 
faith  to  never  falter.  Grant  that  we  may 
respond  to  Thy  love,  O  Thou  who  under- 
stands our  every  need,  and  hears  and 
answers  prayer.  Direct  now,  we  pray 
Thee,  these  who  have  been  chosen  by 
the  people,  that  they  may  have  a  wis- 
dom far  greater  than  that  of  human 
mind,  and  that  they  may  have  the  cour- 
age to  live  and  speak  the  convictions  of 
their  hearts  with  love  and  patience,  tact 
and  perseverance,  until  true  brother- 
hood in  Thee,  O  God,  exists  throughout 
the  universe.  In  Jesus'  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 

DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter:  i 
U.S.  Senatk,  ' 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  27,  1967. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate, I  appoint  Hon.  Jeitninos  Randoi.ph,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

Carl  Hatdfn, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 
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MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  submitting  nomi- 
nations, were  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6098)  to 
provide  an  extension  of  the  interest 
equalization  tax,  and  for  other  purposes; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Mills, 
Mr.  King  of  California,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Curtis 
were  appointed  as  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 


which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  9547.  An  act  to  amend  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  Act  to  author- 
ize the  United  States  to  participate  In  an 
Increase  In  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  and  for  other  puri>ose8; 
and 

H.R.  11641.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  certain  civil  functions  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal, certain  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanlc  Canal 
Study  Commission,  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission,  Interstate  Commission  on  the 
Potomac  River  Basin,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  the  Water  Resources  Council, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED    BILL  AND   JOINT   RES- 
OLUTION SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bill  and  joint 
resolution: 

S.  1191.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  distri- 
bution of  Judgment  funds  among  members 
of  the  Confederated  Bands  of  the  Ute  In- 
dian Tribes. 

S.  J.  Res.  88.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  operation  of  an  amateur  radio  station 
by  participants  In  the  Xn  World  Boy  Scout 
Jsmaboree,  at  Parragut  State  Park,  Idaho, 
August  1  through  August  9,  1967. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
indicated: 

H.R.  9547.  An  act  to  amend  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  Act  to  author- 
ize the  United  States  to  participate  In  an 
increase  in  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

H.R.  11641.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  certain  civil  functions  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Panama 
Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanlc  Canal 
Study  Commission,  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission,  Interstate  Commission  on  the 
Potomac  River  Basin,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  the  Water  Resources  Council, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
July  25,  1967,  was  dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
move  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 


session,  to  consider  the  nominations  on 
the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf  in  the  chair) .  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate,  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Executive  H.  90th  Congress,  first  session. 
Partial  Revision  of  the  Radio  Regulations 
(Geneva,  1959),  with  an  additional  protocol, 
dated  at  Geneva  April  29,  1966  (Ex.  Rept. 
No.  12). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Philip  Neville,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Minnesota; 
and 

Paul  G.  April,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

John  D.  Butzner,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the  fourth  circuit. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  report 
favorably  the  nominations  of  one  flag 
officer  in  the  Navy,  one  general  officer  in 
the  Army,  and  five  general  officers  in 
the  Air  Force.  I  ask  that  these  naitnes  be 
placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as 
follows : 

MaJ.  Gen.  Stanley  J.  Donovan,  Regular  Air 
Force,  to  be  assigned  to  p>o8ltlons  of  Impor- 
tance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President,  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general; 

Lt,  Gen.  Hewitt  T.  Wheless  (major  gen- 
eral, Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force,  to 
be  senior  Air  Force  member.  Military  Staff 
Committee,  United  Nations; 

Rear  Adm.  Ralph  L.  Shlfley,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
commands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving; 

Lt.  Gen.  Ashton  Herbert  Manhart,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (major  general.  U.S. 
Army) ,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list,  In 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  general; 

Benjamin  J.  Webster,  lieutenant  general. 
Regular  Air  Force,  retired,  and  Conrad  F. 
Necrason,  major  general,  Regular  Air  Force, 
retired,  for  appointment  as  Reserve  commis- 
sioned officers  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  In  the 
grade  of  major  generals:  and 

Reginald  M.  Cram,  colonel.  Regular  Air 
Force,  retired,  for  appointment  as  a  Reserve 
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commlMloned   officer   In   the  US    AJr  Force. 
In  tbe  grade  of  brl^dler  general. 

Mr.  mOUYE.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion. I  report  also  660  appointments  in 
the  Army  In  the  grade  of  major  and  be- 
low. 278  appointments  in  the  Navy  in  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  and  below,  23  ap- 
pointments in  the  Marine  Corps  in  the 
grade  of  second  lieutenant,  and  1,616  ap- 
pointments In  the  Air  Force  in  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  colonel  and  below.  Since 
these  names  have  already  appeared  In 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  order  to 
save  the  expense  of  printing  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  Information 
of  any  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nomlnatlon.s.  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Jack  L.  Capps.  for  appointment  as  pro- 
fessor of  English.  US    Military  Academy; 

Gilbert  W.  KIrby,  Jr..  for  appointment  as 
professor  of  earth,  space,  and  graphic 
sciences,  U.S  Military  Academy; 

Orcutt  P.  Drury.  and  sundry  other  pjersons, 
for  appotnment  In  the  Regular  Army: 

Paul  P.  Balll.irgeon.  and  sundry  other  dis- 
tinguished military  students,  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Judce  -Advocate  General's  Corps. 
Regular  Army  of  the  United  States: 

Boyce  M.  Berry.  Jr  ,  and  sundry  other  dis- 
tinguished military  students,  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Medical  Corp.").  Regular  Army  of 
the  United  States; 

Charles  H  Adams  and  .sundrv  other  dis- 
tinguished military  and  scholarship  students 
for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  Statee: 

Bumls  R.  Acuff,  and  sundry  other  officers 
for  promotion  In  the  U  3  Navv: 

Edwards  Abrams.  Jr .  and  sundrv  other 
officers,  for  promotion  In  the  Regular  Air 
Force: 

John  R  Blenvenue.  and  sundry  other  dis- 
tinguished graduates  of  the  .Mr  Force  pre- 
commlssioned  schools,  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force: 

Nathan  J.  Adams.  Jr..  and  sundry  other 
students  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps,  for  appointment  In  the  Regu- 
lar Air  Force; 

Jack  A.  Burgess,  Jr  fNaval  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  candidate),  to  be  a  perma- 
nent ensign  In  the  Navy; 

Jerry  D.  Ramsey,  and  Keith  R.  Wire,  grad- 
uates from  the  Navy  enlisted  scientific  edu- 
cation p>rogram,  to  be  permanent  ensigns 
In  the  Navy: 

Frederic  S.  Bryant  and  sundry  other  Naval 
Reserve  officers,  for  asslifnment  In  the  Navy; 

Bruce  R.  Panas,  and  sundrv  other  en- 
listed personnel,  for  promotion  In  the  Navy; 

Lawrence  C.  Lookenblll  (staff  nonconunls- 
sloned  officer),  for  promotion  in  the  Marine 
Corpe: 

David  W.  Hammel.  Ronald  P  Smee.  and 
William  H.  Schopfel  (meritorious  noncom- 
missioned officers),  for  promotion  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corpe:  and 

James  E.  Bell,  and  sundry  other  staff  non- 
commissioned officers,  for  promotion  in  the 
Marine  Corps. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar  will  be  stated. 


pore.  Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


FEDERAL    MARITIME    COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Ashton  C.  Barrett,  of  Mississippi, 
to  be  a  Federal  Maritime  Commissioner. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  nominations  of  Grant  E  Syphers 
and  Dale  Wayne  Hardin  to  be  Commis- 
sioners. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  con.sidered  and  confirmed.  \ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  Dhle 
Wayne  Hardin,  of  Illinois,  is  a  young 
man  whom,  many  years  ago,  I  nomi- 
nated for  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point.  He  had  a  distinguished  ca- 
reer in  the  Army,  and  then  left  the 
Army  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  law 
in  the  District  of  Columbia 

I  have  maintained  a  friendly  rela- 
tion.ship  with  him  over  the  years,  and  of 
course  I  am  delighted  to  see  that  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  hi.s  residency 
is,  in  a  sense,  in  Washington — although 
his  legal  domicile  is  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois— he  has  been  named  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Cummi.si;lon. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  legi-slative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tions of  Benjamin  H  Oehlert.  Jr  .  and 
Kennedy  M.  Crockett,  in  the  Department 
of  State 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objt^tion.  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  Ben- 
jamin H.  Oehlert.  Jr ,  who  has  been 
named  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  to 
Psiltistan,  is  a  very  distinguished  busi- 
nessman from  Florida.  Among  other 
things,  he  has  been  something  of  a  pio- 
neer in  popularizing  frozen  fruit  juices, 
such  as  orange  juice  and  others,  and  has 
managed  to  expand  the  marketability  of 
the  citrus  crops  of  this  country. 

He  is  distinguLshed  in  the  business 
world  in  his  own  right,  and  I  believe  it  is 
an  outstanding  nomination  for  what 
could  be  a  very  sen.sitive  spot. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  minority  leader,  in  the  kind  words  he 
has  spoken  about  Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Oeh- 
lert. Jr. 

I  met  Mr.  Oehlert  at  the  Rose  Bowl 
game  in  California  several  years  ago.  At 
the  time,  Montana  was  celebrating  its 
75th  year  as  a  State  and  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  Its  having  become  a  territor>-. 
At  that  time,  Mr.  Oehlert  Impressed  me 
as  an  outstanding  individual.  I  am  con- 
fident he  will  do  much  good  in  the  diffi- 
cult post  to  which  he  has  been  assigned. 
He  will  repre.sent  us  with  dignity,  with 
decorum,  and  with  intelligence. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  conflrmatioin  of  these 
nomtnation.s 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  all  committees  were 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
COOPER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  transaction  of  morning  busi- 
ness, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  may  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


FLAMMABLE   FABRICS   ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  394.  S.  1003. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iS.  1003) 
to  amend  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act 
to  increase  the  protection  afforded  con- 
sumers against  injurious  flammable 
fabrics. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
con.sideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments,  on 
page  1,  after  line  4,  to  insert: 

111  amending  paragraph  (b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"lb I  TTie  term  'commerce'  means  com- 
merce among  the  several  States  or  with  for- 
elcn  nations  or  In  any  territory  of  the 
United  States  or  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or 
between  any  such  territory  and  another, 
or  between  any  such  territory  and  any  State 
or  foreign  nation,  or  between  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  any  State  or  territory  or  foreign 
nation,  or  between  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  any  State  or  territory  or 
foreign  nation  or  the  District  of  Columbia." 

(2 1  amending  paragraph  (c)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(ci  The  term  'territory'  Includes  the  In- 
sular possessions  of  the  United  States  and 
also  any  territory  of  the  United  States." 

On  patre  2,  at  the  be^iinning  of  line 
10,  to  strike  out  "(1)"  and  insert  "<3)"; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  15,  to  strike  out 
"'2i"  and  Insert  "(4)"  at  the  beginning 
of  line  16,  to  strike  out  "(3'"'  and  insert 
"<5i":  at  the  beginning  of  line  18,  to 
strike  out  •(4)"  and  Insert  "(6)":  In 
line  22.  after  the  word  "and",  to  strike  out 
"ordinarily  manufactured,  sold,  or";  In 
line  23  after  the  word  "use",  to  insert  "or 
which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
used";  in  line  24,  after  the  word  "ofiBces", 
to  strike  out  "and"  and  Insert  "or";  on 
page  3.  at  the  beginning  of  line  1.  to  strike 
out  "  1 5 )  "  and  insert  "  ( 7 )  " ;  In  line  7.  after 
the  word  "Intended",  to  strike  out  "or 
sold";  In  the  same  line  after  the  word 
"use"  to  insert  "or  which  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  used";  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  10,  to  strike  out  "(6^"  and 
insert  "i8>";  in  line  13,  after  the  word 
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"foam",  to  strike  out  "that"  and  insert 
"which";  in  the  same  line  after  the  word 
"is",  to  strike  out  "used,  sold,  or";  in 
line  14,  after  the  word  "use",  to  insert 
"or  which  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  be  used";  at  the  beginning  of  line  16, 
to  strike  out  "(7)"  and  insert  "(9)";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  23  to  insert  "Sec. 
3";  on  page  5,  after  line  4  to  strike  out: 

STANDARDS    OF    n.AMMABn,rrY 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  prescribe  and  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  flammabillty  standards  (including 
conditions  and  manner  of  testing)  for  ar- 
ticles of  wearing  apparel,  and  fabrics  and 
related  materials  used  In  the  manufacture 
of  such  articles. 

(bl  In  addition  to  the  flammabillty 
standards  prescribed  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
If  he  determines  after  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  presentation  of  views  that  a  flam- 
mabillty standard  for  a  fabric,  related  ma- 
terial or  product,  not  subject  to  subsection 
la)  of  this  section,  is  needed  to  protect  the 
public  against  unreasonable  risk  of  the  oc- 
currence of  fire  leading  to  death.  Injury,  or 
significant  property  damage,  shall,  after  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  presentation  of 
views,  prescribe  and  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register  a  flammabillty  standard  (including 
conditions  and  manner  of  testing)  for  such 
fabric,  related  material,  or  product. 

(c)  If  at  any  time  after  any  standard 
prescribed  pursuant  to  this  section  becomes 
effective,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  finds 
that  the  public  interest  requires  revision  of 
such  standards,  he  shall,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  presentation  of  views,  amend 
such  standard.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall,  before  making  such  a  finding,  consider 
the  report  prepared  pursuant  to  section  14(a) 
of  this  Act. 

(d)  Each  standard  or  amendment  there- 
to promulgated  pursu.ant  to  this  section  shall 
adequately  protect  the  public  against  un- 
reasonable risk  of  the  occurrence  of  fire 
leading  to  death.  Injury,  or  significant  prop- 
erty damage,  shall  be  practicable,  shall  be 
stated  in  objective  terms,  and  shall  become 
effective  six  months  from  the  date  on  which 
such  standards  or  amendments  are  pub- 
lished, unless  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
finds,  for  good  cause  shown,  that  an  earlier 
or  later  effective  date  Is  In  the  public  In- 
terest, and  publishes  the  reason  for  such 
finding. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert:         I 

REGULATION    OF   FLAMMABLE    FABRICS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  finds  on  the  basis  of  the  Investi- 
gations or  research  conducted  pursuant  to 
section  14  of  this  Act  that  a  new  or  amended 
flammabillty  standard  or  other  regulation, 
Including  labeling,  for  a  fabric,  related  ma- 
terial, or  product  may  be  needed  to  protect 
the  public  against  unreasonable  risk  of  the 
occurrence  of  fire  leading  to  death  or  per- 
sonal injury,  or  significant  property  damage, 
he  shall  institute  proceedings  for  the  de- 
termination of  an  appropriate  flammabillty 
standard  (Including  conditions  and  manner 
of  testing)  or  other  regulation  or  amend- 
ment thereto  for  such  fabric,  related  ma- 
terial, or  product. 

(b)  Each  standard,  regulation,  or  amend- 
ment thereto  promulgated  pursuant  to  this 
section  Khali  be  based  on  findings  that  such 
standard,  regulation,  or  amendment  thereto 
Is  needed  to  adequately  protect  the  public 
against  unreasonable  risk  of  the  occurrence 
of  fire  leading  to  death.  Injury,  or  significant 
property  damage,  is  reasonable,  technolog- 
ically practicable,  and  appropriate.  Is  limited 
to  such  fabrics,  related  materials,  or  prod- 
ucts which  have  been  determined  to  present 
*uch  unreasonable  risks,  and  shall  be  stated 
In  objective   terms.   Each   standard,  regula- 


tion, or  amendment  thereto,  shall  become 
effective  twelve  months  from  the  date  on 
which  such  standard,  regulation,  or  amend- 
ment Is  promulgated,  unless  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  finds  for  good  cause  shown  that 
an  earlier  or  later  effective  date  Is  In  the 
public  Interest  and  publishes  the  reason  for 
such  finding.  Each  standard  or  regulation  or 
amendment  thereto  shall  exempt  fabrics,  re- 
lated materials,  or  products  in  inventory  or 
with  the  trade  as  of  the  date  on  which  the 
standard,  regulation,  or  amendment  thereto, 
becomes  effective  except  that,  if  the  Secre- 
tary flnds  that  any  such  fabric,  related  ma- 
terial or  product  is  so  highly  flammable  as  to 
be  dangerous  when  used  by  consumers  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  be  may 
under  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  withdraw,  or  limit  the  exemption 
for  such  fabric,  related  material,  or  product. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  obtain 
from  any  person  by  regulation  or  subpena 
issued  pursuant  thereto  such  information  in 
the  form  of  testimony,  books,  records,  or 
other  writings  as  is  pertinent  to  the  findings 
or  determinations  which  he  is  required  or 
authorized  to  make  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
All  information  reported  to  or  otherwise  ob- 
tained by  the  Secretary  or  his  representative 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  which  informa- 
tion contains  or  relates  to  a  trade  secret  or 
other  matter  referred  to  in  section  1905  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  shall  be 
considered  confidential  for  the  purpose  of 
that  section,  except  that  such  information 
may  be  disclosed  to  other  officers  or  employees 
concerned  with  carrying  out  this  title  or 
when  relevant  in  any  proceeding  under  this 
title.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  authorize 
the  withholding  of  Information  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  any  officer  or  employee  under  his  con- 
trol, from  the  duly  authorized  committees  of 
the  Congress. 

(d)  The  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
shall  apply  to  the  issuance  of  all  standards 
or  regulations  or  amendments  thereto  under 
this  section. 

(e)(1)  Any  person  who  will  be  adversely 
affected  by  such  standard  or  regulation  or 
amendment  thereto  when  it  is  effective  may 
at  any  time  prior  to  the  sixtieth  day  after 
such  standard  or  regulation  or  amendment 
thereto  is  issued  file  a  petition  with  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
wherein  such  person  resides  or  has  his  prin- 
cipal place  of  business,  for  a  Judicial  review 
thereof.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
to  the  Secretary  or  other  officer  designated 
by  him  for  that  purpose.  The  Secretary  there- 
upon shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  on  which  tbe  Secretary  based  the 
standard  or  regulation,  as  provided  In  section 
2112  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(2)  If  the  petitioner  applies  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and 
shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  cotirt  that 
such  additional  evidence  is  material  and  that 
there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  the  failure 
to  adduce  such  evidence  in  the  proceeding 
before  the  Secretary,  the  court  may  order 
such  additional  evidence  (and  evidence  In 
rebuttal  thereof)  to  be  taken  before  the  Sec- 
retary, and  to  be  adduced  upon  the  hearing, 
in  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  to  the  court  may  seem  proper. 
The  Secretary  may  modify  his  findings,  or 
make  new  findings,  by  reason  of  the  addi- 
tional evidence  so  taken,  and  he  shall  file 
such  modlfled  or  new  findings,  and  his  rec- 
ommendation, if  any,  for  the  modification  or 
setting  aside  of  his  original  standard  or 
regulation  or  amendment  thereto,  with  the 
return  of  such  additional  evidence. 

(3  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
the  court  shall  have  jvuisdictlon  to  review 
the  standard  or  regulation  In  accordance 
with  chapter  7  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  to  grant  appropriate  relief  as  pro- 
vided in  such  chapter. 


(4)  The  judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any 
such  standard  or  regulation  of  the  Secretary 
shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  upon  cer- 
tiorari or  certification  as  provided  In  section 
1254  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(5)  Any  action  instituted  under  this 
subsection  shall  survive,  notwithstanding 
any  change  in  the  person  occupying  the  of- 
fice of  Secretary  of  any  vacancy  in  such 
office. 

(6)  The  remedies  provided  for  in  this 
subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not 
in  substitution  for  any  other  remedies  pro- 
vided by  law. 

(f)  A  certified  copy  of  the  transcript  of 
the  record  and  proceedings  under  subsection 
(e)  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  to 
any  Interested  party  at  his  request,  and  pay- 
ment of  the  costs  thereof,  and  shall  be  ad- 
missible in  any  criminal,  exclusion  of  im- 
ports, or  other  proceeding  arising  under  or 
In  respect  of  this  Act,  irrespective  of  whether 
proceedings  with  respect  to  the  standard  or 
regulation  or  amendment  thereto  have  pre- 
viously been  Initiated  or  become  final  under 
subsection  (e) . 

On  page  11,  after  line  17,  to  strike 
out: 

(c)  Section  5  of  the  Act  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(e)  Every  person  who  shall  engage  in  any 
of  the  acts  or  practices  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act  shall  maintain  proper 
records  showing  the  nature  of  the  transac- 
tion and  the  acquisition,  disposition,  and 
Intended  end  use  of  the  fabrics,  related  mate- 
rials, or  products  involved.  Every  person 
claiming  an  exemption  or  exclusion  from 
the  Act  because  fabrics  or  related  materials 
are  purportedly  Intended  for  usages  not 
subject  to  the  Act  or  becau.':e  transactions 
involving  fabrics,  related  materials,  or  prod- 
ucts are  purportedly  exempted  or  excluded 
from  the  application  of  the  Act  shall  main- 
tain proper  records  showing  the  nature  of 
the  transaction  and  the  acquisition,  disposi- 
tion, and  intended  end  use  of  such  fabrics, 
related  materials,  or  products.  Such  records 
shall  be  maintained  or  preserved  for  at  least 
three  years.  The  neglect  or  refusal  to  main- 
tain the  required  records  is  unlawful,  and 
any  person  neglecting  or  refusing  to  main- 
tain such  records  shall  be  guilty  of  an  un- 
fair method  of  competition  or  an  unfair  or 
deceptive  practice,  in  commerce,  under  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act." 

On  page  12,  line  15,  after  the  word 
"inserting",  to  strike  out  "and"  and  In- 
sert "or";  in  line  16,  after  "(c) "  to  strike 
out  "and"  and  insert  "or";  on  page  15, 
line  12,  after  the  word  "or"  to  insert  "(2) 
a  continuing  guaranty  given  by  seller  to 
buyer  applicable  to  any  product,  fabric, 
or  related  material  sold  or  to  be  sold  to 
buyer  by  seller  in  a  form  as  the  Com- 
mission, by  rules  and  regulations  may 
prescribe;  or"  in  line  15,  after  the 
amendment  just  above  stated,  to  strike 
out  "(2)"  and  insert  "(3)";  on  page  16, 
after  line  10,  to  strike  out; 

SEC.  9.  Any  person  who  Imports  or  who 
has  attempted  to  import  from  any  foreign 
country  into  the  United  States  any  product, 
fabric,  or  related  material  which  falls  to 
conform  with  an  applicable  flammabillty 
standard  Issued  or  amended  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4  of  this  Act.  may  thence- 
forth be  prohibited  by  the  Commission  from 
participating  In  the  Importation  from  any 
foreign  country  Into  the  United  States  of 
any  product,  fabric,  or  related  material  ex- 
cept upon  filing  bond  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  a  sum  double  the  value  of 
said   products,   fabrics,  or  related  materials 
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and    any   duty    thereon,    conditioned    upon 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

And,  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 
Sec.  9.  An  imported  product,  fabric,  or 
related  material  to  which  flammablUty 
standards  under  this  Act  are  applicable  shall 
not  be  delivered  from  cu.stonis  custody  except 
as  provided  in  section  499  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930.  as  amended  In  the  event  an  Imported 
product,  fabric  or  related  material  Is  de- 
livered from  cu.-toms  custody  under  bond,  as 
provided  In  section  499  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930.  as  amended,  and  falls  to  conform  with 
an  applicable  flanxmablUty  standard  In  effect 
on  the  date  of  entry  of  such  merchandise, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  demand 
redelivery  and  in  the  absence  thereof  shall 
assert  a  claim  for  liquidated  damages  for 
breach  of  a  condition  of  the  bond  arl.slnt? 
out  of  such  failure  to  conform  or  redeliver 
In  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  hy 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate. 
When  asserting  a  claim  for  liquidated  dam- 
ages against  an  Importer  for  failure  to  re- 
deliver such  nonconforming  goods,  the  liqui- 
dated damages  shall  be  not  less  than  10  per 
centum  of  the  value  of  the  nonconforming 
merchandise  if.  within  five  years  prior  there- 
to, the  Importer  has  previously  been  a.ssessed 
liquidated  damages  for  failure  to  redeliver 
nonconforming  goods  In  reeponi--e  to  a  de- 
mand from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
asset  forth  above 

On  page  17.  at  the  beginning  of  line 
25,  to  strike  out  'with  respect  to"  and 
Insert  "in  transporting";  on  page  18.  line 
15.  after  the  word  "new",  to  strike  out 
"section"  and  insert  "sections";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  20,  to  strike  out  "an- 
nually"; in  the  same  line  after  the  word 
"a",  to  Insert  "continuing";  on  page  19, 
line  1,  after  the  word  "and"  where  it  ap- 
pears first  time,  to  strike  out  "investiga- 
tion" and  Insert  "investigation.";  in  the 
same  line  after  the  amendment  just 
above  stated,  to  strike  out  "and  identi- 
fication of  such  standards  prescribed 
pursuant  to  this  Act  as  appear  to  require 
revision  in  the  public  interest.";  after 
line  15.  to  Insert  a  new  section,  as  fol- 
lows: 

EXPORTS 

Sec.  15.  This  Act  shail  not  be  applicable 
to  any  fabric,  rehited  material,  or  product 
Intended  solely  for  export  and  so  labeled  or 
tagged. 

After  line  19,  to  insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows: 

PREEMPTIOM 

Sec,  16.  This  Act  is  intended  to  super- 
sede any  law  of  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  inconsistent  with  Us  pro- 
visions. 

At  the  top  of  page  20  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE   FOR  THE  FLAM- 
MABLE  r.^BRICS   ACT 

Sec.  17.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
■hall  appoint  a  National  .\dvtsory  Commit- 
tee for  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Ac*,  composed 
of  not  less  than  nine  member.?,  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  manufacturers,  distributors, 
and  the  consuming  public  Each  member 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  shall  hold  office 
for  not  more  than  two  years,  except  that 
any  member  may  be  reappointed, 

(b)  Members  of  the  Committee  who  are 
not  officers  or  employees  of  the  Cnlted  St.ites 
Bball.  while  attending  meetings  or  cnnier- 
encea  of  such  Committee  or  otherwise  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  such  Committee, 
be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding 
•100    per    diem.    Including    traveltlme,    and 


while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expen-ses.  Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  in  section  5703  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  for  per- 
sons In  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently  Payments  under  this  section 
shall  not  render  members  of  the  Committee 
employees  or  ofHclals  of  the  CTnlted  States 
for  any  purpose. 

(c»  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
the  National  .Advisory  Committee  before  pre- 
scribing flammablUty  standards  or  other  reg- 
ulations established  under  this  Act. 

And,  on  page  21.  line  5.  after  the  word 
"effect '  to  in.sert  "for  the  articles  of 
wearing,'  apparel  to  which  they  arc  ap- 
plicable ';  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

B>*  it  macted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 
of  Repre tentative  1  of  the  United  States  of 
Arienra  in  Congres:^  assernb.'ed.  That  section 
2  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  (15  U  S  C. 
1191;  67  Stat.  Ill)  Is  amended  by— 

(11  amending  pjiragraph  ibi  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  The  term  'commerce'  means  com- 
merce among  the  several  States  or  with  for- 
elRii  nations  or  in  any  territory  of  the  United 
States  or  In  the  District  of  Columbia  or  In 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  be- 
tween any  such  territory  and  another,  or 
between  any  such  territory  and  any  State  or 
foreign  nation,  or  between  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  any  State  or  territory  or  foreign 
nation,  or  between  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  any  State  or  terrlttiry  or  for- 
eign   nation    or    the    District    of   Columbia  " 

1 2)  amending  paragraph  (c)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(CI  The  term  'territory'  Includes  the  In- 
sular po.ssessioiis  of  the  United  ;^tates  and 
also  any   territory  of  the  United   States  " 

(3 1  amending  paragraph  (d)  to  read  as 
follows' 

"(d)  The  term  article  of  wearing  apparel' 
means  any  costume  or  article  of  clothing 
worn  or  Intended  to  be  worn  by  Individuals" 

(41   repealing  paragraph  (  f) : 

(5)  redeslRuating  paragraphs  (el,  (g),  and 
(h)  as  paragraphs  (f).  (li,  and  (J),  respec- 
tively; 

i6i  Inserting  therein,  Immediately  after 
amended  paragraph  (d),  the  following  new- 
paragraph  : 

"(ei  The  term  Interior  furnishing'  means 
any  type  of  furnishing  made  In  whole  or  In 
part  of  fabric  or  related  material  and  in- 
tended for  use  or  which  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  used.  In  homes,  offices,  or 
places  of  a.'isembly  ' 

(7)  amending  redesignated  paragraph  (f) 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(t\  The  term  'fabric'  means  any  material 
(except  fiber,  filament,  or  yarn  for  other 
than  retail  sa!e>  woven,  knitted  felted,  or 
otherwise  produced  from  or  In  combination 
with  any  natural  or  synthetic  fiber,  film,  or 
substitute  therefor  which  Is  Intended  for  u?e 
or  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
used  In  any  product  as  defined  In  .-ubsectlon 
(  h )  ." 

(8)  Inserting  therein.  Immedintely  after 
redesignated  paragraph  (f),  the  following 
new   paragraph: 

"(gi  The  term  'related  material'  means 
p  iper.  plastic,  rubber,  synthetic  film,  or  syn- 
thetic foam  which  Is  Intended  for  use  or 
which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  used. 
In  any  product  as  defined  In  subsection 
(h).- 

(9)  Inserting  therein.  Immediately  lUter 
redesignated  paragraph  (g),  the  following 
new  paragr,iph: 

"(h)  The  term  'product'  means  any  article 
of   we.irlng   apparel   or   Interior   furnishing  " 

Src  2.  Section  3  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"PROHISrrED    TRANSACTIONS 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  The  manufacture  for  sale,  the 
sale,  or  the  offering  for  sale.  In  commerce,  or 
the  Importation  Into  the  United  States,  or 
the  Introduction,  delivery  for  Introduction, 
transportation  or  causing  to  be  transported, 
in  commerce,  or  the  sale  or  delivery  after  a 
sale  or  shipment  In  commerce,  of  any  prod- 
uct which  fails  to  conform  to  an  applicable 
standard  issued  or  amended  under  the  pro- 
v:sions  of  section  4  of  this  Act.  shall  be  un- 
lawful and  shall  be  an  unf.ilr  method  of 
competition  and  an  unfair  and  deceptive  act 
or  practice  in  commerce  under  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act. 

"(b)  The  sale  or  the  offering  for  .sale,  in 
commerce,  or  the  Importation  into  the 
United  States,  or  the  Introduction,  delivery 
for  Introduction,  transportation  or  causing 
to  be  transported,  in  commerce,  or  the  sale 
or  delivery  after  a  sale  or  shipment  In  com- 
merce, of  any  fabric  or  related  material  which 
falls  to  conform  to  an  applicable  standard 
Issued  or  amended  under  the  provisions  of 
section  4  of  this  Act,  shall  be  unlawful  and 
shall  be  an  unfair  method  of  competition  and 
an  unfair  and  deceptive  act  or  practice  In 
commerce  under  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act 

"(CI  The  manufacture  for  sale,  the  sale,  or 
the  offering  for  sale,  of  any  product  made 
of  fabric  or  related  material  which  falls  to 
conform  to  an  applicable  standard  Issued  or 
amended  under  sectfon  4  of  this  Act.  and 
which  hivs  been  shipped  or  received  in  com- 
merce shall  be  vmlawful  and  shall  be  an  un- 
fair method  of  competition  and  on  unfair 
and  deceptive  act  or  practice  in  commerce 
under  the   Feder;\l  Trade  Commission  Act." 

Sec.  3.  Section  4  of  the  Pl:xmmable  Fabrics 
Act  Is  .amended  to  read  <is  follows: 

"REGULATION    OF    FLAMMABLE    FABRICS 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  finds  on  the  basis  of  the  Investiga- 
tions or  rese;uch  conducted  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 14  of  this  Act  that  a  new  or  amended 
flivmmablUty  standard  or  other  regulation,  in- 
cluding labeling,  for  a  fabric,  related  ma- 
terial, or  product  may  be  needed  to  protect 
the  public  against  unreasonable  risk  of  the 
occiu-rence  of  fire  leading  to  death  or  per- 
sonal Injury,  or  significant  prcperty  damage, 
he  shall  Institute  proceedings  for  the  deter- 
mination of  an  appropriate  flammablUty 
standard  (including  conditions  and  manner 
of  testing  I  or  other  regulation  or  amend- 
ment thereto  for  such  fabric,  related  ma- 
terial, or  pr<j<luct 

"(b)  E.ich  standard,  regulation,  or  amend- 
ment thereto  pmmuleated  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  b.osed  on  findings  that  such 
standard,  regulation,  or  amendment  thereto 
Is  needed  to  adequately  protect  the  public 
against  unreiisonable  risk  of  the  occurrence 
of  fire  leading  to  death.  Injury,  or  significant 
property  damage.  Is  reasonable,  techno- 
logically practicable,  and  appropriate,  1» 
limited  tt)  such  fabrics,  related  materials,  or 
pnxlucts  which  have  been  determined  to 
present  such  unreasonable  risks,  and  shall 
be  stilted  In  objective  terms.  E.ich  standard, 
regulation,  or  amendment  thereto,  shall  be- 
come effective  twelve  months  from  the  date 
on  whicli  such  standard,  regulation,  or 
iunentlment  is  promulgated,  unless  the  Secre- 
t.try  of  Commerce  finds  for  gix)d  cause  shown 
that  an  e;u-lier  or  1  iter  effective  dat*  Is  In  the 
public  Interest  and  publishes  the  reason  for 
such  finding  Each  standard  or  regulation  or 
iimendment  thereto  sh.all  exempt  fabrics,  re- 
lated miterlals,  or  products  In  Inventory  or 
with  the  trade  as  of  the  date  on  which  the 
standard,  regulation,  or  amendment  thereto, 
becomes  effective  ex:ept  thiit.  If  the  .Secretary 
finds  that  any  such  fabric,  related  material  or 
product  Is  so  highly  flammable  as  to  be  dan- 
gerous when  u.'sed  hy  consumers  for  the  pur- 
ix>se  for  which  It  Is  Intended,  he  may  under 
such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
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scribe,  withdraw,  or  limit  the  exemption  for 
such  fabric,  related  material,  or  product. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  ob- 
tain from  any  person  by  regulation  or  eub- 
pena  Issued  pursuant  thereto  such  informa- 
tion In  the  form  of  testimony,  books,  records, 
or  other  writings  as  Is  pertinent  to  the  find- 
ings or  determinations  which  he  is  reqtilred 
or  authorized  to  make  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
All  information  reported  to  or  otherwise  ob- 
tained by  the  Secretary  or  his  representative 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  which  Informa- 
tion contains  or  relates  to  a  trade  secret  or 
other  matter  referred  to  in  section  1905  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  shall  be 
considered  confidential  for  the  purpose  of 
that  section,  except  that  such  Information 
may  be  disclosed  to  other  officers  or  employees 
concerned  with  carrying  out  this  title  or 
when  relevant  in  any  proceeding  under  this 
title.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  authorize 
the  withholding  of  information  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  any  officer  or  employee  under  his 
control,  from  the  duly  authorized  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress. 

"(d)  The  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
shall  apply  to  the  issuance  of  all  standards 
or  regulations  or  amendments  thereto  under 
this  section. 

"(e)(1)  Any  person  who  will  be  adversely 
affected  by  such  standard  or  regulation  or 
amendment  thereto  when  it  is  effective  may 
at  any  time  prior  to  the  sixtieth  day  after 
such  standard  or  regulation  or  amendment 
thereto  Is  Issued  file  a  petition  with  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
wherein  such  person  resides  or  has  his  prin- 
cipal place  of  business,  for  a  Judicial  review 
thereof.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
to  the  Secretary  or  other  officer  designated 
by  him  for  that  purpose.  The  Secretary  there- 
upon shall  file  In  the  court  the  record  of 
the  proceedings  on  which  the  Secretary  based 
the  standard  or  regulation,  as  provided  in 
section  2112  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

"(2)  If  the  petitioner  applies  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and 
shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
such  additional  evidence  Is  material  and  that 
there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  the  failure 
to  adduce  such  evidence  in  the  proceeding 
before  the  Secretary,  the  court  may  order 
such  additional  evidence  (and  evidence  in 
rebuttal  thereof)  to  be  taken  before  the  Sec- 
retary, and  to  be  adduced  upon  the  hearing, 
in  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  to  the  court  may  seem  proper. 
The  Secretary  may  modify  his  findings,  or 
make  new  findings,  by  reason  of  the  addi- 
tional evidence  so  taken,  and  he  shall  file 
such  modified  or  new  findings,  and  his  rec- 
ommendation, If  any,  for  the  modification  or 
setting  aside  of  his  original  standard  or  reg- 
ulation or  amendment  thereto,  with  the  re- 
turn of  such  additional  evidence. 

"(3)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  re- 
ferred to  In  parivgraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
review  the  standard  or  regulation  in  accord- 
ance with  chapter  7  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  and  to  grant  appropriate  relief 
as  provided  in  such  chapter, 

"(41  The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part,  any 
such  standard  or  regulation  of  the  Secretary 
shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 12,54  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(5 1  Any  action  Instituted  under  this  sub- 
section shall  survive,  notwlth-standlng  any 
change  in  the  person  occupying  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  any  vacancy  In  such  office. 

"(6)  Tlie  remedies  provided  for  In  this  sub- 
action  shall  be  In  addition  to  and  not  in 
substitution  for  any  other  remedies  pro- 
vided by  Law. 

"(f)   A,*^tlfied  copy  of  the  transcript  of 


the  record  and  proceedings  under  subsection 
(e)  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  to 
any  interested  party  at  his  request,  and  pay- 
ment of  the  costs  thereof,  and  shall  be  ad- 
missible in  any  criminal,  exclusion  of  im- 
ports, or  other  proceeding  arising  under  or 
in  respect  of  this  Act.  irrespective  of  whether 
proceedings  with  respect  to  the  standard  or 
regvUatlon  or  amendment  thereto  have  pre- 
viously been  initiated  or  become  final  under 
subsection  (e)." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  5  of 
the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Commission  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions. Including  provisions  for  maintenance 
of  records  relating  to  fabrics,  related  ma- 
terials, and  products,  as  may  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  this  Act.  The  violation  of  such  rules 
and  regulations  shall  be  unlawful  and  shall 
be  an  unfair  method  of  competition  and  an 
unfair  and  deceptive  act  or  practice,  in  com- 
merce, under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act." 

(b)  Subsection  (d)(1)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  substituting  "product,"  for  "article  of 
wearing  apparel  or"  and  by  Inserting  "or 
related  material"  Immediately  after  "fabric." 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6  of 
the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  Is  amended  by 
inserting,  "or  subsections  (c)  or  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 5,"  Immediately  after  "section  3." 

(b)  Subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Commission  has  rea- 
son to  believe  that  any  product  has  been 
manufactured  or  introduced  Into  commerce 
or  any  fabric  or  related  material  has  been 
introduced  in  commerce  In  violation  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act,  it  may  Institute  proceed- 
ings by  process  of  Ubel  for  the  seizure  and 
confiscation  of  such  product,  fabric,  or  re- 
lated material  in  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
which  such  product,  fabric,  or  related  ma- 
terial is  found.  Proceedings  in  cases  Insti- 
tuted under  the  authority  of  this  section 
shall  conform  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  pro- 
ceedings in  rem  In  admiralty,  except  that  on 
demand  of  either  party  and  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court,  any  issue  of  fact  shall  be  tried 
by  Jury.  Whenever  such  proceedings  Involv- 
ing Identical  products,  fabrics,  or  related 
materials  are  pending  In  two  or  more  Juris- 
dictions, they  may  be  consolidated  for  trial 
by  order  of  any  such  court  upon  application 
seasonably  made  by  any  party  In  Interest 
upon  notice  to  all  other  parties  in  Interest. 
Any  cotirt  granting  an  order  of  consolidation 
shall  cause  prompt  notification  thereof  to  be 
given  to  other  courts  having  Jurisdiction  in 
the  cases  covered  thereby  and  the  clerks  of 
such  other  cotu-ts  shall  transmit  all  perti- 
nent records  and  papers  to  the  court  desig- 
nated for  the  trial  of  sucli  consolidated  pro- 
ceedings. 

"(c)  In  any  such  action  the  court,  upon 
application  seasonably  made  before  trial, 
shall  by  order  allow  any  party  In  Interest, 
his  attorney  or  agent,  to  obtain  a  representa- 
tive sample  of  the  product,  fabric,  or  related 
material  seized. 

"(d)  If  such  products,  fabrics,  or  related 
materials  are  condemned  by  the  court  they 
shall  be  disposed  of  by  destruction,  by  deliv- 
ery to  the  owner  or  claimant  thereof  upon 
payment  of  court  coets  and  fees  and  storage 
and  other  prof>er  expenses  and  upon  execu- 
tion of  good  and  sufficient  bond  to  the  effect 
that  such  products,  fabrics,  or  related  mate- 
rials will  not  be  disposed  of  until  properly 
and  adequately  treated  or  processed  so  as  to 
render  them  lawful  for  introduction  into 
commerce,  or  by  sale  upon  execution  of  good 
and  sufficient  bond  to  the  effect  that  such 
products,  fabrics,  or  related  materials  will 
not  be  disposed  of  until  properly  and  ade- 


quately treated  or  processed  so  as  to 
render  them  lawful  for  introduction  Into 
commerce.  If  such  products,  fabrics,  or  relat- 
ed materials  are  disposed  of  by  sale  the  pro- 
ceeds, less  costs  and  charges,  shall  be  paid 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States." 

Sec  6.  Section  7  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  ",  5(e)"  Im- 
mediately after  "section  3". 

Sec.  7.  Section  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"GUARANTY 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  No  person  shall  be  subject 
to  prosecution  under  section  7  of  this  Act 
for  a  violation  of  section  3  of  this  Act  if 
such  person  ( 1 )  establishes  a  guaranty  re- 
ceived in  good  faith  signed  by  and  contain- 
ing the  name  and  address  of  the  person  by 
whom  the  product,  fabric,  or  related  mate- 
rial guaranteed  was  manufactured  or  from 
whom  it  was  received,  to  the  effect  that  rea- 
sonable and  representative  tests  made  In 
accordance  with  standards  issued  or  amend- 
ed under  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  this 
Act  show  that  the  fabric  or  related  material 
covered  by  the  guaranty,  or  used  In  the 
product  covered  by  the  guaranty,  conforms 
with  applicable  flammablUty  standards  Is- 
sued or  amended  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act,  and  (2)  has  not.  by  fur- 
ther processing,  affected  the  flammablUty  of 
the  fabric,  related  material,  or  product  cov- 
ered by  the  guaranty  which  he  received. 
Such  guaranty  shall  be  either  (1)  a  separate 
guaranty  specifically  designating  the  prod- 
uct, fabric,  or  related  material  guaranteed, 
in  which  case  It  may  be  on  the  invoice  or 
other  paper  relating  to  such  product,  fabric, 
or  related  material;  or  (2)  a  continuing 
guaranty  given  by  seller  to  buyer  applicable 
to  any  product,  fabric,  or  related  material 
sold  or  to  be  sold  to  buyer  by  seller  in  a 
form  as  the  Commission,  by  rules  and  regu- 
lations may  prescribe;  or  (3)  a  contlntilng 
guaranty  filed  with  the  Commission  appli- 
cable to  any  product,  fabric,  or  related  mate- 
rial handled  by  a  guarantor,  in  such  form 
as  the  Commission  by  rules  or  regulations 
may  prescribe. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  furnish,  with  respect  to  any  product, 
fabric,  or  related  material,  a  false  guaranty 
(except  a  person  relying  upon  a  guaranty  to 
the  same  effect  received  In  good  faith  signed 
by  and  containing  the  name  and  address  of 
the  person  by  whom  the  product,  fabric,  or 
related  material  guaranteed  was  manu- 
factured or  from  whom  It  was  received)  with 
reason  to  believe  the  product,  fabric,  or 
related  material  falsely  guaranteed  may  be 
Introduced,  sold,  or  transported  In  com- 
merce, any  any  person  who  violated  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  Is  guilty  of  an 
unfair  method  of  competition,  and  an  unfair 
or  deceptive  act  or  practice,  In  commerce 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act." 

Sec.  8.  Section  9  of  Flammable  Fabrics  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SHIPMENTS    FROM    FOREIGN    COUNTRIES 

"Sec.  9.  An  imported  product,  fabric,  or 
related  material  to  which  flammablUty 
standards  under  this  Act  are  applicable 
shall  not  be  delivered  from  customs  custody 
except  as  provided  in  section  499  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended.  In  the  event 
an  imported  product,  fabric,  or  related  mate- 
rial is  delivered  from  customs  custody  under 
bond,  as  provided  in  section  499  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and  falls  to  con- 
form with  an  applicable  flammablUty  stand- 
ard in  effect  on  the  date  of  entry  of  such 
merchandise,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  demand  redelivery  and  in  the  absence 
thereof  shall  assert  a  claim  for  liquidated 
damages  for  breach  of  a  condition  of  the 
bond  arising  out  of  such  failure  to  conform 
or  redeliver  In  accordance  with  regulations 
prescrltied  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
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or  bla  delegate.  When  aaaertlng  a  claim  for 
llq\il(lated  damages  against  an  Importer  for 
failure  to  redeliver  such  nonconforming 
gooda,  tbe  liquidated  damages  shall  be  not 
lev  than  10  per  centum  of  the  value  of  tbe 
nonconforming  merchandise  If,  within  Qve 
years  prior  thereto,  tbe  Importer  has  prevl- 
otuly  been  assessed  liquidated  damages  for 
falliire  to  redeliver  nonconforming  goods  In 
response  to  a  demand  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  as  set  forth   above." 

Sic.  B.  Section  11  of  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"tXCLDSIONS 

"Sbc.  11.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  (ai  to  any  common  carrier,  con- 
tract carrier,  or  freight  forwarder  In  trans- 
porting a  product,  fabric,  or  related  material 
shipped  or  delivered  for  shipment  into  com- 
merce In  the  ordinary  course  of  Its  business; 
or  (b)  to  any  converter,  processor,  or  Rnsher 
In  performing  a  contract  or  commission  ser%'- 
Ice  for  the  account  of  a  person  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That 
said  converter,  proceesor,  or  ftnLsher  does  not 
cause  any  product,  fabric,  or  related  material 
to  become  subject  to  this  Act  contrary  to 
the  terms  of  the  contract  or  commission 
service,  or  (o  to  any  product,  fabric,  or 
related  material  shipped  or  delivered  for 
shipment  Into  commerce  for  the  purpose  of 
flnlshlng  or  processing  such  product,  fabric. 
or  related  material  so  that  It  conforms  with 
applicable  flammabtlity  standards  Issued  or 
amended  under  the  provisions  of  section  4 
of  thU  Act," 

S«c.  10.  The  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
tbe  following  new  sections 

"I.SVESTICATION3 

"Sac.  14.  (a  I  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  In  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shaJl  conduct  a  con- 
tinuing study  and  Investigation  of  the 
deaths.  Injuries,  and  economic  losses  result- 
ing from  accidental  burning  of  products, 
fabrics,  or  related  materials.  The  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  sub- 
mit annually  a  report  to  the  Preeldent  and 
to  tbe  Congress  containing  the  results  of 
tbe  study  and  investigation 

"(b)  In  cooperation  with  appropriate  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies,  the  Secretary  of 
Coounerce  is  authorized   to — 

"(1)  conduct  research  into  the  flamma- 
blllty  of  products,  fabrics,  find  materials: 

"(3)  conduct  feasibility  studies  on  reduc- 
tion of  flammablUty  of  products,  fabrics,  and 
materials: 

"(3)  develop  flammablUty  test  methods 
and  testing  devices,   and 

"(4)  offer  approprt.ite  training  In  the  use 
Of  flammablUty  test  methods  and  testing  de- 
vices. 

The  Secretary  shall  annually  report  the  re- 
sults of  these  activities  to  the  Congress 

"EXPORTS 

"8«c  15.  This  Act  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
any  fabric,  related  materl.il.  or  prcKluct  in- 
tended solely  for  export  and  so  labeled  or 
tagged. 

"PREEMPTION 

"S«c.  16,  This  Act  la  Intended  to  supersede 
any  law  of  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  Inconsistent  with  Us  provisions. 

"national       advisory       roMMITTEE       FOR       THE 
Fl.AMM.\BI  r    FABRICS    ACT 

"Sec  17.  lai  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  appoint  a  Natlnnal  Advisory  Committee 
for  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act,  composed  of 
not  less  than  9  members,  fairly  representa- 
tive of  manufacturers,  distributors,  and  the 
consuming  public  Each  member  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  shall  hold  office  for  not  more 
than  two  years,  except  that  any  member 
may  b*  reappointed 

"(b)   Members  of  the  Committee  who  are 


not  ofllcers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  attending  meetings  or 
conferences  of  such  Committee  or  otherwise 
engaged  In  the  business  of  such  Committee, 
be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  ex- 
ceedlrii?  JlOO  per  du-m.  Including  traveltlme, 
and  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
pUces  of  business  they  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of 
subsistence,  as  authorized  In  section  5703 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  for  per- 
sons in  the  Government  service  employed 
lntt*rmltter.tly  Payments  under  this  section 
shall  n"t  render  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee employees  or  officials  of  the  United  States 
for  any  purpuse 

(CI   The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the. 
National    .^d^ls<■>rv    Committee    before    pre- 
scribing   flammablll'y    standards    or    other 
reijuUtlons  established   under   this  Act." 

Sec  11  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  the  standards  of  flammablUty  In 
etTect  under  the  provisions  nf  the  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act.  as  amended,  on  the  day 
preceding  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  shall  Continue  In  etTect  fur  the  aJtlcl»*s 
of  wearing  apparel  to  which  they  are  appli- 
cable until  superseded  or  m'Xllfied  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority conferred  by  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  which  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee unanimously  report.ed  on  July  25 
reflects  the  conviction  of  the  committee 
that  bums  from  l«nition  of  clothln?  and 
other  household  fabrics  clearly  consti- 
tute an  extremely  serious  health  prob- 
lem In  the  United  States 

The  hazards  caused  by  the  flamma- 
blUty of  clothing  and  other  fabrics  have 
loni,'  been  known  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion and  fire  protection  aeencles.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Eieneral  public  has  not 
fully  comprehended  the  extent  of  the 
hazard — only  the  victim,  his  parents, 
and  friends  fully  understand  the  pain- 
ful, scarring  con.sequences  of  human 
bums. 

Each  year  thousands  of  men,  women, 
and  children  are  burned,  many  fatally, 
when  their  clothing  accidentally  catches 
Aire  Th  )a.vinds  more  are  burned  from 
bedding  and  other  fabric  fires 

The  Public  Health  Service  estimates 
that  one  million  people  are  burned  in 
the  home  each  year:  150.000  persons  suf- 
fer injuries  as  a  result  of  the  Irnltlon  of 
clothing. 

The  death  toll  from  human  burns  is 
itself  shockinij — an  estimated  2.000  to 
3.0no  each  year  Deaths  from  fire  rank 
third— behind  trafTlc  accidents  and 
falls — as  the  chief  cau.se  of  accidental 
deaths  and  injuries  In  this  country. 

Statistics  on  number.s  burned,  how- 
ever, do  not  bestn  to  reveal  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  Many  of  the  victims 
of  fire  do  not  die.  but  .suffer  .second  and 
third-degree  burns  involvinu  10,  20.  and 
even  30  percent  of  their  b^dies  They 
suffe.-  anguish  that  can  .scarcely  be  de- 
scribed— let  alone  endured  If  they  sur- 
vive, many  of  them  are  permanently  dis- 
abled or  disfigured.  Often  the  survival  is 
achieved  at  the  co.st  of  medical  and  .sur- 
gical treatments  reckoned  not  in  hun- 
dreds but  in  many  thousands  of  dollars — 
and  not  in  days  or  weeks  but  in  many 
months  of  hospitallTiation 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  tragic  a.spects 
of  these   fabrics   burns   Is   that  an   un- 


usually high  proportion  occur  amongst 
those  who  are  least  able  to  help  them- 
selves— the  aged,  the  disabled,  the  poor, 
and  young  children. 

The  bill  which  the  Senate  is  consider- 
ing today  will  assist  in  controlling  these 
hazards.  It  will  transform  the  limited 
terms  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  into 
a  comprehensive  fire  safety  law  for  all 
household  and  personal  fabrics. 

Specifically.  S.  1003  would,  first,  give 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  authority  to 
promulgate  flammablUty  standards  or 
other  appropriate  regulations  whenever 
he  finds  that  such  action  is  needed  to 
protect  the  public  interest;  second,  ex- 
tend the  scope  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  to  include  all  fabrics  and  related 
products;  third,  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  and  continuing 
investigation  of  the  deaths,  injuries,  and 
economic  losses  resulting  from  accidental 
burns;  and  fourth,  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  conduct  research 
into  the  flammablUty  of  fabrics  and  re- 
lated subjects. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  c:.insent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  excerpts  from  the  committee 
report  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts      From      CoMMrrrEE      Report     on 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act 

HISTORY    or   THE    ACT 

Congrress  enacted  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  (Which  became  effective  on  July  1,  19541 
to  protect  the  public  from  newly  Introduced 
highly  flammable  clothing,  including  "torch 
sweaters"  and  certain  children's  cowboy 
chaps.  Congress  .set  the  level  of  protection 
by  incorporating  fixed  standards  of  flamma- 
blUty Into  the  Act  These  standards  were 
stringent  enough  to  halt  the  marketing  of 
the  highly  flammable  articles  of  clothing 
noted  above,  but  did  not  affect  the  market- 
ing of  most  m.iterliils  and  articles  of  clothing 
that  were  then — and  are  still  now — com- 
monly In  use 

AlthoUkfh  this  Act  has  served  adequately 
to  rid  the  country  of  so-called  explosive 
clothing,  the  committee  w.ls  confronted  with 
evidence  that  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act 
may  not  provide  the  public  with  sufficient 
protection  from  other  fabrics  which  may  be 
shown  to  pose  unreasonable  risks  of  Injury 

The  committee  hearings  on  S.  1003  Iden- 
tified four  major  deficiencies  In  the  present 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act 

( 1 1  The  present  law  covers  only  certain 
articles  of  we.irln^  app.irel  and  fabrics  from 
whlrh  they  are  made.  TThls  means  that  the 
public  does  not  have  legal  protection  for 
such  Items  as  blankets,  bedding,  drapes, 
carpets,  upholstery,  and  other  products  and 
m.iterlals  even  If  It  were  determined  thit 
they  lire  unreaso.-iably  flammable.  The  pres- 
ent coverage  of  wearing  apparel  also  Is  lim- 
ited because  it  does  not  Include  hats,  gloves, 
footwear,  and  Inner  linings. 
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(3)  The  present  act  Incorporates  two  ex- 
isting commercial  standards — one  for  the 
llanimablllty  of  clothing  textiles  and  the 
other  for  general  purpose  vinyl  fllm.  There 
If  no  administrative  authority  to  Issue  new 
llmunablllty  standards  which  would  enable 
tjie  Government  to  respond  more  promptly 
to  the  changing  needs  of  Industry  and  the 
consumer,  the  Introduction  of  new  fabrics 
and  materials,  the  Impact  of  new  technology, 
or  the  Identification  of  hazards  In  areas  not 
now  covered.  Any  time  even  a  technical 
change  Is  desirable  to  afford  better  protec- 
tion, Congress  must  amend  the  Act  and  con- 
sider each  specific  technical  amendment. 

(3)  The  present  act  does  not  provide  for 
the  development  of  reliable  statistics  to  Iden- 
tify those  products  or  fabrics  which  con- 
stitute a  significant  health  hazard.  A  major 
obstacle  In  efforts  to  upgrade  flammablUty 
standards  has  been  the  lack  of  reliable  sta- 
tistics on  deaths,  Injuries,  and  economic  loss 
caused  by  flammable  fabrics.  None  of  the 
public  or  private  agencies  concerned  with  flre 
hazards  can  say  with  certainty  how  many 
victims  there  are  of  fabric  burnings.  And 
there  Is  no  central  clearing  house  where  In- 
formation  can    be   combined    and   analyzed. 

1 4)  The  present  act  does  not  provide  for 
investigation  and  research  Into  the  flamma- 
blUty of  fabrics  and  for  the  development  of 
improved  testing  methods.  The  hearings  on 
the  legislation  revealed  that  the  sclentlflc 
Information  now  available  on  the  extent  to 
which  specific  fabrics  are  associated  with 
death  and  Injuries  resulting  from  burns  is 
7ery  limited.  They  also  disclosed  that  there 
are  severe  limitations  on  our  ability  at  pres- 
ent to  mass  produce  fabrics  with  permanent 
or  durable  flame  retardant  characteristics. 
The  committee  believes  that  this  legislation 
win  help  stimulate  Improvements  In  our  ex- 
isting technology  and  assure  that  the  public 
will  have  the  benefit  of  advances  made  pos- 
sible by  scientific  research  and  Investigation. 

SCOPE    OP    THE    BILL 

This  bill  would  extend  the  scope  of  the 
present  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  to  Include  all 
Items  of  wearing  apparel  and  Interior  fur- 
nishings. 

The  critical  definitions  which  delimit  the 
scope  of  the  bill  are  those  for  "wearing  ap- 
parel" and  "Interior  furnishings." 

"Wearing  apparel"  Is  defined  as  "any  cos- 
tume or  article  of  clothing  worn  or  Intended 
to  be  worn  by  Individuals."  This  definition 
thus  Includes  those  Items  of  wearing  ap- 
parel which  are  exempted  from  the  1953  Act 
such  as  hats,  gloves,  footwear  and  Inner  lin- 
ings. 

"Interior  furnishings"  Is  defined  as  "any 
type  of  furnishing  made  In  whole  or  In  part 
of  fabric  or  related  material  and  Intended 
for  use  or  which  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  be  used.  In  homes,  offices,  or  places  of  as- 
sembly," 

Fabrics  or  related  materials  which  are  used 
for  purposes  other  than  those  covered  by  the 
delnltlons  of  "wearing  apparel"  or  "Interior 
furnishings"  would  not  come  within  the  cov- 
'rage  of  this  bill.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
Plammable  Fabrics  Act  would  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  fabrics  or  related  materials  uti- 
lized In  automobile  Interior  furnishings 
which  arc  covered  by  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Actof  19G6 

FLAMMABILrrT     STANDARDS 

This  bill  would  give  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce authority  to  Issue  appropriate  new  or 
revised  standards  of  flammablUty  for  fabrics 
Of  related  materials  used  In  articles  of  wear- 
ing apparel  or  Interior  furnishings.  Before 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  can  establish 
hew  or  revised  standards  of  flammablUty, 
however,  he  must  first  make  a  specific  find- 
ing that  a  flammablUty  standard  or  other 
appropriate  regulation  may  be  needed  to  pro- 
'wt  the  public  against  unreasonable  risk  of 


the  occurrence  of  flre  leading  to  death  or 
personal  injury  or  Blgniflcant  property  dam- 
age. Any  such  flndlng  must  be  based  on  the 
Investigation  or  research  to  be  conducted  un- 
der Section  14  of  this  bill  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Ttia  bill  provides  "that  each  standard, 
regulation,  or  amendment  thereto  .  ,  .  shall 
be  based  on  flndlngs  that  such  standard,  reg- 
ulation or  amendment  is  needed  to  ade- 
quately protect  the  public  against  unreason- 
able risk  of  the  occurrence  of  flre  leading  to 
death,  Injiuy,  or  slgnlflcant  property  dam- 
age, is  reasonable,  technologically  practica- 
ble, and  appropriate.  Is  limited  to  such  fab- 
rics, related  materials,  or  products  which 
have  been  determined  to  present  such  un- 
reasonable risks,  and  shall  be  stated  In  ob- 
jective terms." 

In  determining  whether  a  particular  stand- 
ard or  regulation  Is  "reasonable"  or  "appro- 
priate" the  committee  Intends  that  consid- 
eration be  given  to  all  pertinent  factors,  such 
as  but  not  limited  to,  reduction  of  hazard, 
cost  to  the  pubUc,  cost  to  Industry,  effect 
on  durability  and  wearablllty,  and  the  de- 
sirability of  preserving  consumer  choice. 

The  bill  gives  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
power  to  subpoena  revelant  Information  on 
which  to  base  such  findings.  The  bill  would, 
however,  prevent  disclosure  of  trade  secrets 
and  related  material. 

The  bill  provides  that  new  or  revised 
standards  or  regulations  shall  become  ef- 
fective twelve  (12)  months  from  the  date  on 
which  such  standard,  regulation,  or  amend- 
ment Is  promulgated,  except  that  for  good 
cause  shown,  the  Secretary  may  specify  an 
earUer  or  later  effective  date. 

The  power  to  specify  an  earlier  effective 
date  Is  needed  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  take  prompt  action  If  he  finds 
that  a  particular  fabric,  related  material  or 
product  Is  so  highly  flammable  as  to  be  ex- 
tremely dangerous  when  \ised  by  consumers 
for  the  purpose  for  which  It  Is  intended.  In 
addition,  the  power  to  specify  a  later  effec- 
tive date  Is  needed  because  it  may  be  im- 
practical from  an  economic  and  engineering 
standpoint,  as  well  as  a  source  of  great  hard- 
ship and  unnecessary  additional  cost,  to  re- 
quire adherence  to  new  or  revised  stand- 
ards within  one  year.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  most  changes  can  be  reasonably 
accomplished  In  one  year.  But  when  Indus- 
try satisfies  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  that 
a  particular  change  cannot  reasonably  be 
accomplished  within  1  year,  the  bill  gives  him 
discretion  to  extend   the  period. 

The  bill  also  provides  an  exemption  for 
any  fabric,  related  material  or  product  In 
inventory  or  with  the  trade  as  of  the  effec- 
tive date  of  any  standard,  cegulatlon,  or 
amendment.  This  provision  is  designed  to 
prevent  retroactive  application  of  any  stand- 
ard or  regulation  or  amendment  to  any  fab- 
ric, related  material  or  product  In  the  manu- 
facturing "plpc-Une"  or  In  the  economy  in- 
cluding previously  manufactured  goods  as  of 
the  effective  date  of  such  standard  or  regu- 
lation or  amendment.  This  exemption,  how- 
ever, may  be  withdrawn  or  limited  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  In  situations  in  which 
he  finds  that  a  particular  fabric,  related  ma- 
terial or  product  Is  so  highly  flammable  as 
to  be  dangerous  when  used  by  consumers 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  Is  Intended,  In 
such  unusual  circumstances,  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  withdraw  or  limit  the  ex- 
emption. 

The  bill  Is  Intended  to  assure  that  the  Sec- 
retary will  promulgate  only  such  new  or 
amended  standards  or  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  tbe  legislation.  Any  new  stand- 
ard or  other  regulation  would  have  to  be 
tailored  to  meet  the  particular  need  or  haz- 
ard shown  to  exist  consistently  with  the  cri- 
teria set  forth  in  the  bill.  For  example,  If  an 


appropriate  regulation  for  children's  cloth- 
ing was  shown  to  he  needed  and  deemed  to  be 
effective,  such  regulation  could  be  promul- 
gated for  children's  clothing  without  ImpKJS- 
Ing  the  same  requirement  on  aU  other  wear- 
ing apparel. 

PBOCSDXTRES  FOB  THE  PaOMtTLCATION  OT 
SXAMMABU^ITY    STANDARDS 

The  bin  provides  similar  to  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Administrative 
Procedures  Act  shall  apply  to  the  issuance 
of  all  standards  or  regulations  or  amend- 
ments. In  addition,  the  bill  similarly  speci- 
fies procedures  for  Judicial  review  by  any 
person  who  will  be  adversely  affected  by  any 
standard  or  regulation  or  amendment  when 
it  Is  effective.  The  language  of  this  section 
makes  It  clear  that  proceedings  for  such  re- 
view may  be  Instituted  regardless  of  whether 
any  action  has  been  taken  to  enforce  or  im- 
plement the  standard  or  regulation  or  amend- 
ment. 

The  provisions  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedures Act  are  Intended  to  afford  fair  pro- 
cedures to  persons  Involved  In  administrative 
agency  proceedings.  They  also  serve  to  asstu'e 
that  administrative  decisions  will  be  based  on 
evidence  and  other  relevant  Information, 
rather  than  on  conjecture  and  assumptions. 
Under  these  procedures,  Interested  parties 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  and 
In  the  event  the  Secretary's  action  is  chal- 
lenged, the  courts  will  have  to  determine 
whether  the  Secretary's  findings  are  support- 
ed by  substantial  evidence.  In  the  view  of  the 
committee,  these  procedural  safeguards  will 
strengthen  the  bill  by  making  certain  that 
whatever  action  Is  taken  will  be  based  on  a 
proper  record  and   Impartial  deliberation. 

RECOEOKEEPINO 

The  bill  wotild  give  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  clear  authority  to  require  main- 
tenance of  records  concerning  Items  that 
could  be  used  for  "Interior  furnishings"  or 
"wearing  apparel"  purposes.  The  committee 
recognizes  that  excessive  record  keeping  Im- 
poses an  undue  burden  on  Industry.  The 
committee  Intends,  therefore,  that  these 
record  keeping  requirements  be  held  to  the 
minimum  necessary  to  administer  and  en- 
force the  Act. 

IMPORTS 

Section  8  of  the  bill  tightens  the  existing 
sanctions  against  the  Importation  of  fabrics, 
related  materials,  or  products  which  do  not 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act.  This  section  modifies 
sUghtly  the  application  of  sections  499  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  fiammable  fabrics 
by  limiting  the  Secretary  of  Treasury's  dis- 
cretion to  compromise  damages.  It  provides 
that  when  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  asserts 
a  claim  for  liquidated  damages  against  an 
importer  for  failure  to  redeliver  non-con- 
forming goods,  the  liquidated  damages  shall 
be  not  less  than  10  percent  of  the  value  of 
the  non-conforming  merchandise  If,  within 
five  years  prior  thereto,  the  importer  has 
previously  been  assessed  llqiUdated  damages 
for  failure  to  redeliver  non-conforming  goods 
In  response  to  a  demand  from  the  Secretary 
of  Treasury. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
Jurisdiction  over  foreign  exporters,  the  sec- 
tion eliminates  the  present  provision  of  the 
Flanmiable  Fabrics  Act  (SejI-eiT' making  the 
prohibition  against  the  Importation  of  non- 
conforming fabrics  applicable  to  the  foreign 
exporter.  However,  this  will  not  affect  the 
applicability  to  any  person  of  any  of  the 
sanctions  provided  in  other  sections  of  the 
bin  for  violation  of  Its  provision. 

INVESTIGATIONS   AND  RESEARCH 

The  committee  bill  would  add  a  new  sec- 
tion to  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  to  author- 
ize Investigations  and  research.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  In 
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cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
woiild  conduct  a  continuing  study  and  In- 
vesUgatloa  of  the  deaths,  injuries,  and 
economic  losses  resulting  from  the  accidental 
burning  of  products,  fabrics,  or  related 
materials. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  would  also  be 
authorized  to  conduct  research  Into  the 
flammablUty  of  fabrics,  related  materials, 
and  products,  including  all  aspects  of  their 
varloua  ways  of  burning  the  products  given 
off  during  burning,  and  the  feasibility  of 
reducing  their  rates  or  intensities  of  burn- 
ing. In  addition,  the  3ecret.\ry  would  develop 
flamznablllty  test  methods  and  test  devices, 
and  offer  appropriate  training  in  the  use  of 
flanunablUty  test  methods  and  test  devices 

The  results  of  these  studies  and  investiga- 
tions would  be  reported  annually  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress 

In  conducting  his  research  functions,  the 
committee  intends  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  cooperate  wuh  other  public  and 
private  agencies  including  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  whose  Southeast  Regional 
Laboratory  has  long  pioneered  In  the  de- 
velopment of  flame  retardant  fabrics  and 
chemicals. 

EXPORTS 

The  committee  bill  explicitly  provides  that 
the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  would  not  be 
applicable  to  any  fabric,  related  material,  or 
product  Intended  solely  for  export  and  so 
labeled  or  tagged  If  they  are  actually  ex- 
ported. The  comniittee  believes  that  It  would 
not  be  appropriate  to  impose  flammablllty 
standards  or  other  regulations  on  exports 
due  to  widespread  differing  conditions  which 
exLst  In  foreign  nations 

EFFECT   ON    ST.\rE    L.VW 

The  mass  production,  high  volume,  .ind 
national  marketing  character  of  the  textile 
industry  requires  that  flammablllty  stand- 
ards be  uniform  throughout  the  country 
Accordingly,  the  bill  would  pre-empt  any  law 
of  any  state  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
which  Is  Inconsistent  with  Its  provision. 

This  bill  would  not  affect  the  states  ability 
to  set  more  stringent  requirements  for  their 
own  procurement  and  for  state  and  local  fire 
building  codes.  However,  it  would  avoid  mul- 
tiple regrulatlon  of  manufactures  covered  by 
the  Federal  law 

NATION.^L    ADVISORY    COMMrTTEE 

In  view  of  the  complexity  and  difficulty 
of  the  subject  matter  covered  by  this  bill, 
the  committee  concluded  that  It  would  be 
desirable  to  establish  a  National  Advisory 
Committee  with  which  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce would  consult  In  carrying  out  his  re- 
sponsibilities. The  committee  would  consist 
of  not  leas  than  nine  members  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  Industry,  distributor  and  con- 
sumer groups  The  term  "distributor"  refers 
to  those  engaged  In  wholesale  or  retail  dis- 
tribution or  sales  of  the  products  affected. 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  con- 
sult with  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
before  the  final  promulgation  of  any  stand- 
ard, regulation  or  amendment  but  would  not 
be  bound  to  follow  the  recommendations  of 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  The  Sec- 
retary, of  course,  could  consult  with  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  any  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  subject  matter  of  the 
legislation. 

SAVINGS  CLAUSE 

The  present  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  con- 
tains flammablllty  standards  for  certain  ar- 
ticles of  wearing  apparel  This  bill  contalns- 
a  savings  clause  which  explicitly  provides 
that  the  present  standards  of  flammablllty 
shall  continue  In  effect  until  superseded  or 
modified  only  "for  the  articles  of  wearing 
apparel  to  which  they  are  applicable  " 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr  President.  I 
have  rarely  seen  such  a  spirit  of  responsi- 


bility and  cooperative  effort  as  has  char- 
acterized the  hLstor\-  of  this  bill,  despite 
its  t,'reat  impact,  not  only  upon  the  public 
health,  but  also  upon  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  a  k'reat  industry'. 

The  textile  industry  has  demonstrated 
a  rare  w-illinKne.ss  to  accept  just  regula- 
tion, and  its  representatives  have  co- 
operated fully  and  generously  with  the 
committee  and  its  .staff. 

The  President,  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  ha^  furnished  us  with 
solid  support  and  tt'chnical  backing. 

In  addition  there  has  been  no  trace  of 
partisaiLshlp  in  the  consideration  of  this 
measure  The  di^tineuLshed  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, and  ita  Consumer  Subcommittee, 
share  fully  in  this  accomplishment. 

Finally,  I  must  single  out  for  his^ih 
praise  the  staff  counsel  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  Nomian  Maleng,  who  has 
participated  in  the  development  of  this 
bill  from  the  outset.  Without  his  expert 
effort,  the  prompt  and  harmonious  Sen- 
ate passage  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  Amendments  of  1967  would  not  have 
been  possible. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIEIX).  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  transaction  of  morning  business, 
and  before  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
IS  recognized,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No  393  iHR. 
8718'  I  do  this  .so  that  the  bill  will  be- 
come the  p)endin'..;  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana.'  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senateof  July  25.  1967. 

Mr,  HAYDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  In.sular  Affairs,  reported 
favorably,  with  an  amendment,  on  July 
26.  1967.  the  bill  'S.  1004'  to  authorize 
the  construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  the  central  Arizona  project, 
Arizona-New  Mexico,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  submitti'd  a  report  'No.  408 • 
thereon,  which  was  printed. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing communications  and  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 
Proposed  .Amendments  to  the  Budget.  1968. 

for    prfsidents    commission    o.n    postai, 

Organizatio.n,  and  the  Legislative  Branch 

(S    Doc.   No.  40) 

A  ci:>mmunlcatlon  from  the  P^p.'^ldpnt  of 
the  tJnlted  States,  tr.insmlttlnt;  proposed 
amendments  to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1968,  in  the  amount  of  $1,500,000  for 
the  President's  Comml!>slon  on  Postal  Or- 
ganization, and  $4.50928  for  the  legislative 
branch  (with  an  iK-conipanylng  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


Report  on  Approval  of  Loan  to  the  Daibt- 
LA.ND  Power  Cooperative.  La  Crosse,  Wis 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Rural 
Electriflcatlon  Administration.  Dep.irtment 
of  Agriculture,  transmlttini;,  pursuant  to  the 
provlsluns  of  Senate  Rep<irt  No  497,  a  repeat 
on  approval  of  a  loan  to  the  Dalryland  Power 
Cooperative,  of  La  Crosse,  Wis.  in  the 
amount  of  $15,760,000.  for  the  financing  of 
certiUn  generation  and  transmission  facili- 
ties (WTth  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Report  ojj  Final  Settleme.vt  op  Claims  of 
Certai.v   Indlans 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  Washington,  D  C.  trang- 
matting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
tina:  settlement  of  claims  In  dockets  Nos.  142, 
359.  360.  361.  362,  and  363  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Proposed  Increase  in  Ndmber  op  P^ag  Of- 
FicERs  Who  May  Serve  on  Certain  Seldc- 
TioN  Boards  in  the  Navy 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Na"y,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propo.-sed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  an  Increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  flag  officers  who  may  serve  on  certain 
selection  boards  In  the  Navy,  and  to  Increase 
the  number  of  officers  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  who  are  eligible  to 
serve  on  selection  boards  considering  Re- 
serves for  promotion  (with  an  nccgmpanylng 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Service*. 

Report  o.v  Petrolet-m  Emergency  RESttT- 
ING  From  Flow  From  the  Middle  East 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting  on  the  petroleum  emer- 
gency resulting  from  the  flow  of  petroleum 
from  the  Middle  East:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Reports    op    Co.mptromfr    General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  review  of  certain  aspect* 
of  the  wheat  export  program  conducted  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  dated  ,Iuly  1967  (with 
an  accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  tJnlted  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  examination  of  financial 
statements,  fiscal  year  1966,  Virgin  Islands 
Corporation.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
dated  July  1967  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations, 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  o'. 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  examination  of  financial 
statements,  fiscal  year  1966,  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association.  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  dated  July  1967 
(With  an  accompanying  report):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Expansion    of    Ji-risdiction    or    U.S.    Com- 
missioners   Relative    to    Petty    Oftenses 
Committed  Within  Federal  Lands 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  .Assi.stant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  trar.smittlng  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Criminal 
Code   to   expand    the   Jurisdiction   of  United 
States   Comml.ssioners    relative   to    petty  of- 
fenses committed  within  Federal  lands  (wlth 
an  accompanying  paper  j;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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PETITION 


Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution 
of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia,  which  was 


referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  as  follows : 

Senate  Resolution   1,  S.D.   1 
A  Senate  resolution  endorsing  the  Intent  and 

spirit  of  the  House  Joint  Resolution  No. 

594  In   the   U.S.   Congress   to   establish   a 

Commission  to  study  the  future  political 

status  of  the  Trust  Territory 

Whereas,  on  May  24,  1967,  the  Honorable 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham  of  New  York  Intro- 
duced In  the  United  States  Congress  House 
Joint  Resolution  No.  594,  to  establish  a  Com- 
•nlsslon.  Including  members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, to  study  the  future  political  status  of 
the  Trust  Territory  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  United  States  Congress;   and 

Whereiis.  at  Its  Second  Reg\;lar  Session  of 

1966.  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  passed 
House  Joint  Resolution  No.  47,  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Commission  to  ascertain 
the  political  desires  of  the  people  of  Mi- 
cronesia, and  to  develop  and  recommend 
procedures  and  courses  of  fKjUtlcal  education 
ind  action,  with  such  alternatives  as  may 
be  applicable  and  appropriate,  and  to  lead 
to  the  attainment  of  such  desires  and  de- 
termination of  the  political  status  of  Mi- 
cronesia; and 

Whereas,  the  Senate  of  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia  considers  Congressman  Bing- 
ham's Resolution  to  express  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  the  Congress  of  Mlcornesla  House 
Joint  Resolution  No.  47;   now,  therefore, 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Micronesia,  Third  Regular  Session, 

1967,  that  this  august  body  endorses  the 
spint  and  intent  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
No.  594  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  Congress  and  hereby  re- 
spectfully urges  the  United  States  Congress 
to  vote  in  favor  of  the  proposal  contained  In 
the  subject  Joint  Resolution  or  a  similar 
proposal  which  would  accomplish  the  same 
purpose;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
Congress,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, to  the  Senate  Chairman  of  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  the  Honor- 
able Henry  Jackson,  to  the  House  Chairman 
of  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
the  Honorable  Wayne  Asplnall;  to  the  Con- 
gressman from  New  York,  the  Honorable 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham;  and  to  the  High  Com- 
missioner of  the  Trust  Territory,  the  Honor- 
able William  R.  Norwood. 


AUTO  WORKERS  BACK  PENSION 
PROTECTION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
at  a  1-day  hearing  on  the  Hartke  pen- 
sion protection  bill  the  principle  which 
it  embodies  was  endorsed  by  a  number 
of  witnesses,  including  Secretary  of 
Labor  Wirtz.  Its  efforts  to  correct  a  very 
ineqiiitable  situation  are  being  continued 
m  S.  1635,  currently  before  the  Finance 
Committee. 

I  have  recently  received  copies  of  oflB- 
cial  resolutions  in  support  of  that  bill 
which  in  Identical  language  were  adopted 
by  delegates  to  the  United  Auto  Workers 
subreglonal  conferences  held  In  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  and  in  Dallas,  Tex.  These  resolu- 
tions note  that  workers  in  their  unions 
have  negotiated  contracts  to  set  aside 
niilllons  of  dollars  as  part  of  their  earn- 
ings for  pensions.  Each  year  many  com- 
panies go  out  of  btisiness  and  their 
pension  plans  evaporate  with  them. 


Congressman  Theodore  Kttpferman 
has  Introduced  the  companion  bill  to 
mine,  H.R.  9307.  in  the  House.  The  dele- 
gates In  both  meetings  stated  that  they 
go  on  record  as  supporting  S.  1635  and 
H.R.  9307  and  that  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress be  urged  in  an  oflQclal  communica- 
tion by  this  conference,  to  support  these 
bUls. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  both 
of  these  resolutions  and  ask  that  they 
be  referred  appropriately. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lutions will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolutions  were  referred  to  the 
Cotamittee  on  Finance. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  2532.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Ottawa  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma  in  docket  No.  303  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  411). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  678.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Chehalls  Tribes  of  Indians  in  Claims  Com- 
mission docket  No.  237,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  412). 

By  Mr.  HANSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  528.  A  bill  to  place  in  trust  status  cer- 
tain lands  on  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reser- 
vation in  Wyoming  (Rept.  No.  413). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1701,  A  bUl  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  in  trust  for  the  Indians  of  the 
Battle  Mountain  Colony  certain  lands  which 
are  used  for  cemetery  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
409). 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  3631.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dedi- 
cation of  certain  etreeta  on  the  Aqua 
Callente  Indian  Reservation  and  to  convey 
title  to  certain  platted  streets,  alleys,  and 
strips  of  land  (Rept.  No.  410). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  63.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Enrique 
Alberto  Rojas-Vila  (Rept.  No.  414) ; 

S.  64.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  LuU  Os- 
valdo  Martlnez-Farlnaa  (Rept.  No.  415) ; 

S.  741.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Rumlko  Sa- 
manskl  (Rept.  No.  416) ; 

S.  1279.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Francisco 
Montes  (Rept.  No.  417) ; 

S.  1394.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 
Santiago  Vldal  Santiago  (Rept.  No.  418) ; 

S.  1406.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 
Mestaa  (Rept.  No.  419) ; 

S.  1482.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ernesto 
Nesto  Prleto  (Rept.  No.  420) ; 

S.  1483.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pedro 
Lopez  Garcia  (Rept.  No.  421) ; 

S.  1500.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Adela 
Aurora  Rublo  Madariaga  (Rept.  No.  422) ; 

S.  1557.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Tn.  Carlos 
E,  Garcia  (Rept.  No.  423) ; 

S.  1606.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  John  (Gio- 
vanni) Denaro  (Rept.  No.  425); 


S.  1647.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Maria 
del  Carmen  Trabadelo  de  Arias  (Rept.  No. 
426); 

H.R.  1517.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mat- 
teo  Groppo  (Rept.  No.  427) ; 

H.R.  1532.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Al- 
fredo A.  Navarro  (Rept.  No.  428) ; 

H.R.  1564.  An  act  for  the  rehef  of  An- 
tonla  Rondinelll  Ascl  (Rept.  No.  429) ; 

H.R.  1612.  An  act  for  the  rehef  of  John  Jo- 
seph Shea  (Rept.  No.  430) ; 

H.R.  1724.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hwang 
Duk  Hwa  (Rept.  No.  431); 

H.R.  1814.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giovan- 
ni and  Francesco  Urga-Ferraro  (Rept.  No. 
432 ) ; 

H.R.  1818.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marina 
Panaglotis  Restos  (Rept.  No.  433); 

H.R.  3221.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Alexander  D.  Cross  (Rept.  No.  434); 

H  R.  3522.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ra- 
fael F.  Suarez   (Rept.  No.  435); 

H.R.  5224.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  GuU- 
lermo  Fresco  De  Jongh  (Rept.  No.  436) ; 

H.R.  5862.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Juan 
F.  Chaves  (Rept.  No.  437); 

H.R.  5996.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ber- 
nardino D.  Marcelo    (Rept.  No.  438);    and 

H.R.  9080.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Federlco 
de  la  Cruz-Munoz  (Rept.  439). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1105.  A  blil  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  G.  F. 
Valdes-Faull  (Rept,  No.  440) ; 

S.  1458.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Duk  Bee 
(Rept.  No.  441); 

S.  1471.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hugo 
Gonzalez  (Rept.  No.  442) ; 

S.  1525.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
R.  Garcini  (Rept.  No.  443) ; 

S.  1544.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Eduardo 
Aunon  (Rept.  No.  444) ; 

S.  1898.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  An- 
thony Bacsaimassy  (Rept.  No.  445) ; 

H.R.  1820.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Demetria  Messana  Barone  (Rept.  No.  446); 
and 

H.R.  4538.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  John 
E,  Yannakakis  (Rept.  No.  447) ; 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  811.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  ValenUna 
Sldorova  Parkevich  (Rept,  No.  448) ;  and 

S.  1410.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tran  Van 
Nugyen  (Rept.  No.  449) . 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  491.  A  bill  to  determine  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  Navajo  Tribe  and  the  Ute 
Mountain  Tribe  of  the  Ute  Mountain  Reser- 
vation In  and  to  certain  lands  In  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  453). 

By  Mr.  JAVITS,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  946.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tucker  Act  to 
Increase  from  $10,000  to  $50,000  the  limita- 
tion on  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  district 
courts  In  suits  against  the  United  States  for 
breach  of  contract  or  for  compensation 
(Rept.  No.  452). 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  159.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  temporary 
transfer  to  a  single  district  for  coordinated 
or  consolidated  pretrial  proceedings  of  clvU 
actions  pending  In  different  districts  which 
Involve  one  or  more  common  questions  of 
fact,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  454); 
and 

S.  828.  A  bin  to  amend  section  5(b)  of  the 
act  of  March  18,  1966  (Public  Law  89-372), 
so  as  to  make  the  prohibition  contained 
therein  on  the  filling  of  certain  vacancies  in 
the  office  of  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania  inapplicable  to  the  first 
vacancy  occurring  after  the  enactment  of 
such  act  (Rept.  No.  455) . 
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REPORT  ENTITLED  "TRADING  WITH 
THE  ENEMY  ACT"— REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE    'S.  REPT.  NO.  424) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  submitted  a  report  en- 
titled "Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act." 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  251,  89th 
Congress,  second  session,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


SUSPENSION  OF  DEPORTATION  OF 
CERTAIN  ALIENS— REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE    S.  REPT.  NO.  450) 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciar>',  reported  the  following 
original  concurrent  resolution  iS.  Con. 
Res.  36) ;  which  was  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar: 

S  Cos  Rrs.  36 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {tke  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
(avorg  the  suspension  of  deportation  In  the 
caa«  of  each  alien  hereinafter  named.  In 
which  case  the  Attorney  General  haa  siis- 
pended  deportation  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  244(a)  (2i  of  the  Inunlgra- 
tton  and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended  (66 
Stat.  204;    8   USC     1251)  : 

A-3063150,  Bong,  Young  Chung; 

A-6069505,  Pat,  Tong  LI; 

A-13756192;  Gong.  Ylclce; 

A-4 164588,    Gonzalez- Magana.  Luis; 

A-8568488.   Helmann-Angres.  Sacher; 

A-8487289,  Paocual,  Vicente: 

A-13756892.  Chu,  Nee  Chong; 

A-13282780,  Chu.  Qual: 

A-3300263.  KrsuUc.  John: 

A-14006061,  Lee.  Dom  Mln; 

A-13650906,  Lum,  Ting  Kam; 

A-S262792.  Baylln,  Meyer: 

A-2894457,  Cbln.  Huey; 

A-14eT7835,  Fong.  Mun  Quong; 

A-2SS9196,  Mesa  de  Bravo,  Cenovla; 

A-3864398.  Spiegel.  Max; 

A-I4681263.  Tang,  Howe  Fook; 

A-14219771.  Russo,  Maria  Isaura; 

A-14S98116,   Young,   Olm  Lung; 

A-1975504.  Abrams.  Samuel  S.; 

A-6271262.  Luna-Segovla,  Jose  de; 

A-6982745.  Scocos.  William  Nicholas: 

A-12613969,  Don,  Hlng  Lew; 

A-8039759.  Lee.  Chung;  and 

A-1419«929.  Yuen,  Chung  Ng. 


SUSPENSION  OF  DEPORTATION  OF 
CERTAIN  ALIENS— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE    S.  REPT.  NO.  451) 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  the  following 
original  concurrent  resolution  iS.  Con 
Res.  37);  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar: 

8.   Con    Res.   37 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  Con- 
gnm  favors  the  suspension  of  deportation  In 
the  caao  of  each  alien  hereinafter  named.  In 
Which  caae  the  Attorney  General  has  sus- 
paxuted  deportation  pursuant  to  the  provl- 
■lona  of  section  244(ai(2)  of  the  Immlgra- 
tlcm  and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended  (66 
But.  304:  8  use.  1251)  : 

A-3063150,  Bong.  Young  Chung; 

A-6069605,  Pat,  Tong  U; 

Ar-137S6192.  Gong,  Ylcke; 

A-4164588,  Gonzalez-Magana,  Luis; 

A-8568488,  HeLmann-Angres.  Sacher; 

A-M87289.  Pascual.  Vicente; 

A-13766892.  Chu.  Nee  Chong; 

A-13282780,  Chu,  Qual; 

A-33002e2.  Krsullc.  John; 

A-14006061,  Lee.  Dom  Mln; 


A- 13550905 

A-5252792 

A   2894457 

A-14677835 

A-2569196. 

A   3854398. 

A- 14681 263 

A-14219771 

A-14598116 

A-1975504. 

A-5271262, 

A-8982745. 

A-12613969 

A  8039759, 

A-14196929 


.  Lum,  Ting  Kam; 

Baylln.  Meyer. 

Chin.  Huey; 

.  Pong,  Mun  Quong; 

Mesa  de  Bravo,  Cenovla; 

SpleKel.  Max: 

.  Tang.  Howe  Fook; 

.  RU5.SO.  Maria  Isaura: 

.  Young,  Glm  Lung: 

.Abnim-s,  Samuel  S  ; 

Luna-Segovla,  Jose  de; 

Scocos.  William  Nicholas; 

.  Don.  Hlng  Lew; 

Lee,  Chung;  and 

,  Yuen,  Chung  Ng. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TB:E  on  the  JUDICIARY— REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  the  following 
original  re.solution  'S.  Rts.  149' ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  as  follows: 
3.  Res.   149 

Resolved,  That  S.  Res,  34,  Ninetieth  Con- 
gress, agreed  to  January  17  (legislative  day. 
Januarj'  12),  1967  (authorizing  a  study  and 
examination  of  the  Federal  Judicial  System) , 
la  hereby  amended  on  page  2,  line  23,  by 
striking  out  "$175,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■  S192.500". 


BELLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    DIRKSEN 
S.  2171,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Act  of  1950  so  as  to  accord 
with  certain  decisions  of  the  courts;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Dirksen  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separ:ite  heading.) 
By  Mr  MUNDT 
S.  2172,  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  sharing 
with  the  States  of  a  portion  of  the  Federal 
revenues  based  on  a  percentage  of  the  total 
taxable  Income  reported  on  Individual  and 
corporate  income  tax  returns;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr    CASE; 
S   2173    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicola  Oa- 
lotto;    to   the   Committee  on   the   Judiciary. 
By   Mr    LAU8CHE: 
S.  2174    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rozlka  Turn- 
sek    { Rose   Turnsek   or  Rose   Arms ) ;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    HOLLAND: 

5.2175.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan 
Emlllo   Calgnet   y   Crespo;    and 

5.2176,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Edgar 
Relnaldo  Nunez  Baez;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary, 

By   Mr,   NELSON: 
S.  2177    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr.    Oil 
Octavlano;  and 

S  2178    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dennis  W. 

Radtke:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NELSON   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

PnOXMIRE  I 

S  2179  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
special  milk  programs  for  the  Armed  Forces 
and  veteran.s'  hospitals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry 

By  .Mr    MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 

S,  2180,  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  flat  fee  for 
services  performed  In  connection  with  the 
arrival  In.  or  departure  from,  the  tJnlted 
States  of  a  private  aircraft  or  private  vessel, 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 


(8e«  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macnttson  wben 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BIBLE: 

S.  2181.  A  bill  for  the  renef  of  Gong  Slag 
Hom;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DODD: 

S.  2182.  A  bill  to  continue  for  a  period  of  2 
years  the  authority  to  enter  into  trade  agree- 
ments   under    the    Trade    Expansion   Act  of 
1962;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 

S,  2183.  A  bill  to  cut  off  Federal  beneflu 
for  conviction  of  rioting  and  prohibiting  en- 
titlement to  such  benefits  thereafter;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  MONRONEY; 

S.  2184.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  provide  for  a  mini- 
mum wage  for  certain  seasonal  retail  em- 
ployees; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

S.  2185.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  Federal  tai 
lien  shall  not  be  valid  against  a  purchaser  o{ 
civil  aircraft  unless  notice  of  such  Hen  has 
been  recorded  under  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Monroney  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By    Mr     H.\RT    (for   himself   and  Mr 
Brewster)  : 

S  2186,  A  bin  to  establish  a  National  Con- 
sumer Service  Foundation  as  an  Independent 
agency  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  to  the  Committee  on  Got- 
ernment  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hast  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JAVTTS: 

S,  2187,  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mai  Sul 
Lam;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 


CONCURRENT   RESOLUTIONS 

TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
A  PUBLICATION  RELATING  TO 
THE  HISTORY.  ACTIVITIES,  AND 
RULES  OF  PROCEDURE  OF  THE 
U.S.   SENATE 

Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Javits)  submitted  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  35)  to  provide  for  the 
printing  as  a  Senate  document  of  a  pub- 
lication with  respect  to  the  history,  ac- 
tivities, and  rules  of  procedure  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr 
Tower,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading," 


SUSPENSION  OP  DEPORTATION  OF 
CERTAIN   ALIENS 

Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  36' 
favoring  the  suspension  of  deportation  of 
certain  aliens,  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  In  full  when  reported  by  Mr. 
Eastland,  which  appears  under  the 
heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 


SUSPENSION  OF  DEPORTATION  OF 
CERTAIN   ALIENS 
Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on   the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
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concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  37) 
favoring  the  suspension  of  depwrtation  of 
certain  aliens,  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  reported  by  Mr. 
Eastland,  which  appears  under  the 
heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 


RESOLUTIONS 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  CRIME  AND  RIOTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia)  submitted 
a  resolution  (S.  Res.  148)  to  establish  a 
Select  Committee  on  Crime  and  Riots, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  by  unanimous 
consent. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.)  ■ 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  149)  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  EASTtANO, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.)   

SUBVERSIVE  ACTTVITIES  CONTROL 
BOARD 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  the  discussion  we  had  on 
the  Senate  floor  a  few  days  ago  relating 
to  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  first,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill — which  Is  really  identi- 
cal with  50  other  bills  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  biU  (S.  2171)  to  amend  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  so 
as  to  accord  with  certain  decisions  of 
the  courts,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Dirksen, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Second,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  the  names  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  who 
were  sponsors  of  two  similar  bills;  a 
statement  of  the  national  commander 
of  the  American  Legion  in  Washington 
on  July  25;  a  statement  by  the  national 
commander  of  AMVETS  of  the  same 
date;  a  statement  by  John  H,  Burgess, 
the  national  commander  of  the  Military 
Order  of  Purple  Heart,  under  the  same 
date;  a  statement  by  the  national  com- 
mander In  chief  of  the  Veterans  oj  For- 
eign Wars  dated  July  24;  and  finally  a 
statement  under  the  caption,  "We  Need 
To  Update  the  Internal  Security  Act,"  by 


Alice  Widener,  publisher  of  the  U.S.A. 
magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
requested  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Sponsoks  of  HJt.  10390 

Mr.  Wn-Lis  (for  himself,  Mr.  Abernetht, 
Mr.  ABBrrx,  Mr.  Ashmore,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr. 
CoLMER,  Mr.  DoRN,  Mr.  Downing,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Haley, 
Mr.  HiiBERT.  Mr.  Ichord,  Mr.  Landrum,  Mr. 
Lennon,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Pool, 
Mr.  Rarick.  Mr.  Rivers,  Mr.  Rogers  of  Flor- 
ida, Mr.  Selden,  Mr.  Stephens,  Mr.  Txjck,  Mr. 
Wagoonner,  and  Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi) . 

Sponsors  of  H.R.  10391 
Mr.  ASHBROOK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Del  Claw- 
son,  Mr.  Rottdebush.  Mr.  Watson.  Mr.  Gard- 
ner, Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Watkins, 
Mr.  MizE,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Dtjncan,  Mr. 
SCHERLE,  Mr.  Ayres,  Mr.  Clancy,  Mr.  Devine, 
Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Utt,  Mr.  Gross.  Mr.  Schade- 
BERG,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
King  of  New  York.  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Cra- 
mer, and  Mr.  Aoaib). 

National  Commander  of  the  American 
Legion,  John  E.  Davis,  Defines  Legion 
Opposition  to  Ctthrent  Efforts  To  Abol- 
ish    THE     STTBVEBSIVE     ACTTVITIES     CONTROL 

Board,  Now  Before  the  Congress 

Washington,  D.C,  July  25,  1967. — John 
E.  Davis  (NJ}.) ,  National  Commander  of  The 
American  Legion,  said  today  "The  American 
Legion  supports  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  and  believes  that  current 
efforts  to  abolish  It  are  not  in  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  this  country." 

Commander  Davis  pointed  out  that  The 
American  Legion  supported  the  enactment 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  which 
established  the  SACB  and  that  the  Legion's 
position  has  not  changed. 

Commander  Davis  said  that  the  criticism 
directed  at  the  Board  by  Its  opponents  to 
the  effect  that  the  Board  has  accompUshed 
little  If  anything  since  Its  creation  "Is  un- 
fair." The  SACB  Is  governed  by  the  statute 
establishing  It,  he  said,  and  It  cannot  act 
unless  requested  to  do  so  by  the  Attorney 
General.  The  Board  is  not  a  free  agent.  The 
Board's  alleged  lack  of  accomplishments  over 
the  years.  Commander  Davis  emphasized,  has 
been  due  to  time  consuming  litigation  In  the 
courts  by  those  called  to  appear  before  the 
Board  and  the  resulting  court  decisions  de- 
claring portions  of  the  statute  unconstitu- 
tional. The  attempts  by  the  Board  to  require 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States 
to  register  with  the  Board  and  Its  cvuxent 
effort  with  respect  to  the  WEB  DuBols  Clubs 
of  America  "are  prime  examples,"  the  Com- 
mander said. 

"At  the  present  time,"  Commander  Davis 
said,  "legislation  is  pending  In  the  House  to 
amend  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1960  so 
that  the  unconstitutional  features  will  be 
eliminated  and  at  the  same  time  permit  the 
Board  to  function  as  Congress  Intended  It 
to  do." 

The  Commander  said  "at  a  time  when  the 
Commtmlst  Party  of  the  United  States  Is 
accelerating  Its  activity  on  the  campuses  of 
American  universities,  and  elsewhere,  It 
would  be  an  injustice  to  the  American  pub- 
lic to  eliminate  the  SACB  which  Congress 
established  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  pub- 
lic record  of  these  subversive  activities." 

Statement  bt  AMVETS'  National  Com- 
mander A.  Leo  Anderson,  Issued  Jttlt  25, 
1967. 

AMVETS'  National  Commander  A.  Leo 
Anderson  on  behalf  of  his  organization  today 
strongly  urged  the  support  of  the  bipartisan 
rreasures  presently  before   Congress  which 


are  intended  to  provide  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board  with  the  requisite 
authority  to  permit  its  functions  as  orig- 
inally Intended  by  the  U.S.  Congress. 

This  Board  Is  the  only  existing  arm  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  scruti- 
nizing and  reconunendlng  specific  action 
against  subversive  groups  and  activities 
whose  aim  Is  the  destruction  of  the  Internal 
security  of  this  Country. 

Commander  Anderson  said.  "When  each 
day  reveals  ever  more  clearly  the  probable 
existence  of  a  'Fifth  Column'  directly  work- 
ing against  our  Country's  policies  in  the 
Vietnam  Conflict  and  its  strong  stand  In 
foreign  policies  all  over  the  world,  we  be- 
,Ueve  that  the  Board  should  be  strengthened 
in  its  authority  to  function  more  effectively 
than  ever. 

"The  sudden  emergence  of  local  pressure 
for  the  Board's  abolishment  at  a  time  when 
well  organized  'Fifth-Column-type'  terror 
and  public  disorder  is  taking  place  is  too 
much  of  a  coincidence  to  pass  unnoticed. 

"The  growing  violence  and  malicious  de- 
struction of  property  and  disregard  of  the 
lives  and  safety  of  the  average  citizen  re- 
veals the  type  of  communistic  guerrilla 
tactic  which  has  become  familiar  throughout 
the  world." 

Anderson  recommends  most  strongly  the 
continuation  and  enlargement  of,  the  au- 
thority of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  to  permit  it  to  function  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Nation's  Internal  Security 
in  the  crisis  which  is  obviously  here  today. 

Anderson  said.  "I  firmly  believe  that  it  Is 
the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  make  known 
his  support  of  the  Board  so  that  we  may 
keep  faith  with  our  young  men  fighting  in 
Vietnam  and  in  other  troubled  areas 
throughout  the  world,  by  maintaining  here 
at  home  the  constant  vigilance  required  to 
assure  peace  and  tranquillity  despite  the 
planned  activities  by  subversive  organiza- 
tions attempting  to  weaken  the  support  re- 
quired to  carry  out  our  National  policies 
to  successful  conclusions." 

Statement  of  John  H.  Burgess,  National 
Commander  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Purple  Heart,  July  25.  1967 

The  National  Commander  of  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  John  H.  Burgess, 
Daytona  Beach,  Florida,  today  gave  his  "un- 
qualified" endorsement  and  support  to  the 
U.S.  Government  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  (SACB) . 

"With  the  threat  of  Communism  spread- 
ing throughout  the  world  and  the  new  mili- 
tancy of  the  communists  in  Asia,  Africa  and 
even  South  America,  the  American  people 
require  the  services  of  this  Board,"  Com- 
mander Burgess  said. 

"There  has  been  a  concerted  effort  to  dis- 
credit the  SACB,"  Commander  Burgess 
pointed  out.  "Even  reputable  newspapers 
have  referred  to  the  panel  as  useless.  How- 
ever, recent  Supreme  Court  rulings  have 
played  a  large  part  in  making  the  Board  in- 
effective. Pending  now  before  Congress  are 
two  bills  which  would  correct  the  wording 
of  the  law  under  which  the  Board  operates, 
and  return  It  to  Its  former  status." 

Commander  Burgess  contended  that  the 
American  people  deserve  to  know  what  or- 
ganizations are  Communist  or  serve  as  a 
Communist-front.  "Only  through  the  actions 
of  the  Board  appointed  in  1950  by  Congress 
have  the  American  people  been  alerted  to  the 
actions  of  some  organizations  which  front 
as  patriotic  while  serving,  what  Commander 
Burgess   termed,   "two  masters." 

"There  Is  a  continuous  alert  that  must  be 
maintained  by  our  people  and  our  Govern- 
ment against  those  who  would  destroy  our 
way  of  life  and  replace  it  with  foreign  al- 
legiance to  Communist  power.  The  Subver- 
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slve  Activities  Control  Board  his  been  able  to 
accomplish  this  task 

"With  the  ruling  by  :he  ijupreme  Court 
that  the  SACB  was  vljlatlng  the  Constitu- 
tion by  requiring  Communls'.s  to  register. 
the  SACB  ha«  been  stymied  to  a  degree  In 
Its  work  of  protecting  this  nation  from 
Communist  mftltration  " 

••With  our  acti-.e  effort  in  South  Vlet-Nam 
against  Communist  aggression,  we  here  at 
home  have  a  new  obligation  to  flght  this 
threat  within  our  own  nation."  Commander 
Burgess  said  I  feel  that  the  SACB  has  done 
iin  outstanding  Job.  md  I  am  sorry  to  see 
their  hands  tied  by  the  recent  court  rulings 
However,  the  new  bills  pending  in  Congress. 
if  paased,  will  restore  the  SACB  to  Its  former 
position  of  vigilance  and  protector  of 
democracy. •■ 

V.F.W.   Supports  Si-bversive   AcrivrriES 
Control    Board 

Washujcton.  DC,  July  24 —The  National 
Commander-i.i-Chlef  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars.  Leslie  M  Fry.  Reno.  Nevada,  today 
announced  "full  support  of  the  U  3  govern- 
ment's Subversive  Activlt.es  Control  Board." 

Commander  Fry  said  the  VJ"  W.'s  action  Is 
necessary  "because  the  present  effort  to  dis- 
credit or  abolish  the  Board  h.is  already  been 
seized  upon  in  the  continuing  efforts  of  Com- 
munist elements  in  this  country  to  do  Just 
that." 

In  his  sutement  the  V  F  W  Commander 
noted  that  the  present  attack  on  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  followed  the 
President's  appointment  and  the  Senates 
conarmatlon  of  Mr  Simon  McHugh.  formerly 
of  the  Small  Business  .Administration,  ai  one 
of  the  Board  members 

••The  McHugh  appointment,  which  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  Sen.ite.  is  Incidental 
to  the  issue  of  the  compelling  need  for  the 
continued  existence  and  functioning  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board."  Com- 
mander Fry  s.ild  "Those  who  are  out  to 
destroy  this  antl-Communlst  government 
agency  are  simply  using  the  McHugh  ls^ut•  as 
a  pretext  and  .-moRe  screen  for  their  attack 
on  the  Board  " 

Amplifying  the  V  F AV  position.  Command- 
er Pry  said,  we  of  the  VFW  vigorously 
support  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  because  it  Is  needed  in  the  interests  of 
the  defense  of  our  government  This  Board 
Is  the  only  agency  In  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  government  for  determining  and  in- 
forming the  American  people  as  to  the  Iden- 
tity of  Communists  .iiid  other  subversive 
groups  working  for  the  destruction  of  our 
government." 

Continuing.  Commander  Pry  emphasized: 
"It  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  this  attack 
on  the  Board  comes  at  this  very  time  when 
the  Board  is  putting  the  public  spotlight  on 
the  W.  E.  B  DuBols  Clubs  which  have  been 
agitating  so  viciously  against  our  Nation's 
stand  against  Communist  aggression  in 
Vietnam. 

Obviously.  If  the  enemies  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  are  successful  in  de- 
stroying the  Board,  they  will  be  successful 
In  protecting  the  DuBols  club  organization 
and  Its  reported  pro-Communist  activities 
aimed  at  the  American  Youth. 

"We  of  the  V  F  W  believe  that  the  citizens 
of  our  country  are  entitled  to  know  who 
those  are  trying  to  destroy  our  country.  This 
Is  a  primary  and  nece-vsary  function  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 

"To  cut  Its  appropriation  or  eliminate  It 
would  assist  the  Commumsts  and  handicap 
patriotic  Americans." 

Continuing.  Commander  Pry  said,  "the 
V.P.W.  believes  that  instead  of  the  Board 
being  undercut  or  destroyed  when  It  Is  so 
critically  needed.  It  should  be  strengthened. 
At  the  present  time."  he  pointed  out.  "there 
are    two    bills    pending    before    Congress    to 


strengthen  the  functions  and  status  of  the 
Board  These  bills,  essentially  the  same,  have 
been  introduced  by  a  total  of  about  5U  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans.  This  underlines  the 
non-poUtlcal  nature  of  the  support  of  the 
Board. 

■The  V.P.W.  takes  this  position  for  a  very 
basic  reason.  At  a  time  when  American  fight- 
ing men  are  dying  to  resist  Communist  ag- 
gression m  Vietnam,  we  must  keep  our  faith 
with  them  by  resisting  Communist  subver- 
sion at  home. 

'It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board  to  help  our  citizens  In 
this  sacred  endeavor.  Our  citizens  must  not 
be  deprived  of  their  right  to  know  who  the 
Communist  elements  are  The  American  peo- 
ple are  entitled  to  have  this  information, 
which  they  can  get  only  through  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board." 

We  Need  To  Update  Intirnal  Security  Act 

I  By   Alice   Wldener,    publisher,   U.SA. 
magazine  i 

New  York  Crrv.  July  20.  1967 — The  ap- 
pulntment  of  -Slm.on  P.  McHugh  Jr.  to  what 
the  Wail  Street  Journal  describes  as  "a  five 
year  sinecure"  as  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  (SACBi  In 
Washington.  DC.  should  f -cus  public  at- 
tention not  on  the  new  Presidential  appoin- 
tee but  on  the  legal  situation  that  limits 
'iseful  service  by  the  SACB. 

It  was  created  by  statute  under  the  Inter- 
nal Security  Act  passed  by  Congress  In  19jO 
to  protect  our  nation  from  subversion  by 
foreign-controlled  political  groups,  or  Com- 
munist-dominated or  Infiltrated  groups.  The 
SACB  sits  as  a  quasl-Judlclal  board  to  con- 
duct hearings  on  cases  submitted  to  It  by  the 
U.S.   Attorney  General. 

Several  provisions  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  have  been  declared  unconstitutional  by 
the  Supreme  Court  or  appeals  courts  In  .i 
Ferles  of  decisions  described  by  the  press  as 
"the  Communist  cases."  In  particular,  the 
courts  ruled  that  Internal  Security  Act  pro- 
visions requiring  Communists  to  Identify 
themselves  as  such,  and  to  register  as  such, 
violate  the  constitutional  Fifth  Amendment 
which  bars  self-incrimination  In  criminal 
cases  by  declaring  that  no  person  ."^hall  be 
compelled  to  be  a  witness  against  himself. 

Pending  In  Congress  now  are  bills  that 
would  correct  those  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
nal Security  Act  which  have  been  found  un- 
constitutional and  would  permit  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board  to  function  as 
Congress  originally  Intended.  The  bills  would 
protect  Communists  under  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment and  would  protect  all  .■\merlcans  under 
the  First  Amendment  by  greatly  strengthen- 
ing their  "right  to  know"  under  freedom  of 
information. 

Whenever  the  SACB  ho'.ds  hearings  at 
the  request  of  the  US  Attorney  General, 
the  findings  are  made  public.  The  evidence 
produced  at  the  hearing.? — which  must  by 
statute  be  public — Is  what  the  public  needs 
to  know  and  what  Commtinlsts  are  deter- 
mined that  the  public  sliall  not  know  Nat- 
urally, evidence  Is  produced  by  the  Gov- 
ernmen:  and  by  witnesses  against  and  for 
the  organization  alleged  to  be  Communist 
dominated  or  Infiltrated  Since  the  results 
of  the  Board's  fliidlngs  axe  printed,  the 
public  can  read  the  evidenc*  and  weigh  Its 
credibility. 

"The  Board  'or  any  member  thereof  or  any 
examiner  designated  thereby)  may  hold 
hearings."  states  the  Internal  Security  Act. 
"administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  may 
examine  witnesses  and  receive  evidence  at 
any  place  in  the  United  Stales  and  may 
require  by  subpena  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  wltnesees  and  the  production  of 
books    papers,   correspondence,   memoranda. 


and  other  records  deemed  relevant  to  the 
matter  under  inquiry  .  .  ." 

Pending  before  the  SACB  today  Is  the 
case  of  the  WEB.  DuBols  Clubs,  an  orgaaUa- 
tiou  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Court  for 
relief  from  application  of  the  pertinent  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Security  Act  If  the 
U  S  Government  wins  Its  case  before  the 
Supreme  Court — a  case  already  upheld  by 
three  district  court  Judges — then  the  W  E.B. 
DuBois  Clubs  win  be  called  to  appear  before 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  next 
fall,  possibly   In   New  Y'ork  City. 

It  Is  unfair  to  describe  a  post  on  the  SACB 
as  a  sinecure  Rather  It  Is  a  post  of  great 
frustration  held  by  an  American  seeking 
to  protect  the  rrost  vital  possession  of  the 
United  States,  its  internal  security,  against 
those  who  would  destroy  It.  For  so  long  as  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  Is  the  law, 
there  mu.'t  be  .lu  SACB  For  so  long  as  pro- 
visions of  the  'aw  are  found  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional, the  SACB  cannot  function  ef- 
fectively. If  Congress  amends  the  Act  In  a 
manner  that  meets  with  Constitutional  re- 
quirements, then  the  SACB  will  be  able  to 
function  and  fulfill  Its  Intended  role  which, 
essentially.  Is  that  of  a  defender  of  the 
P'lrst  Amendment,  of  the  right  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  know  all  they  need  to  know 
for  adequate  protection  of  their  internal 
security  from  Communists  or  any  other  sub- 
versive group  seeking  to  tear  our  Constitu- 
tion to  shreds  to  overthrow  our  elected  Gov- 
ernment, and  set  up  a  totalitarian  regime 
m  our  nation 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  does  the  Sena- 
tor's bill  provide'' 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  This  bill  is  only  a  series 
of  amendments  to  the  present  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950.  They  aie  designed 
to  meet  the  various  decisions  handed 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court,  which  have 
virtually  tied  the  hands  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board,  and  have 
prompted  the  Attorney  General  not  to 
issue  petitions  or  to  use  the  services  of 
the  Board  imtll  this  matter  of  jurisdic- 
tion, in  the  face  of  those  Court  decisions, 
has  been  cured. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Tlie  Senator's  bill  does 
not  deal  at  all  with  the  abolition  of  the 
Board' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh.  indeed  not.  I  would 
be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  wish  to 
see  the  Board  abolished.  That  was  the 
reason  for  putting  In  the  statements 
from  all  of  these  national  veterans  orga- 
nizations, because  they  are  in  full  sup- 
port of  the  Board  and  its  activities. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much 


PROVISION  OF  PLAT  FEE  FOR  SERV- 
ICES PERFORMED  IN  CONNEC- 
TION WITH  ARRIVAL  OR  DEPAR- 
TURE OF  PRIVATE  AIRCRAFT  OR 
PRIVATE  VESSEL  IN  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  flat  fee 
for  services  performed  in  connection  with 
the  arrival  in.  or  departure  from,  the 
United  States  of  a  private  aircraft  or 
private  vessel,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks a  letter  from  the  Honorable  Jo- 
seph W.  Barr,  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  requesting  Introduction,  to- 
gether with  an  analysis  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
and  analysis  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2180>  to  provide  for  a  flat 
fee  for  services  performed  in  connection 
with  the  arrival  in,  or  departure  from, 
the  United  States  of  a  private  aircraft  or 
private  vessel,  and  for  other  purposes; 
introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  analysis  presented  by 
Mr.  Magnuson  are  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  op  the  Treasurt, 

Washington,  June  22.  1967. 
The  Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  President:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  bill,  "To  provide  for  a 
flat  fee  for  services  performed  In  connection 
with  the  arrival  In.  or  departure  from,  the 
United  States  of  a  private  aircraft  or  private 
vessel,  and  for  other  purposes,"  together  with 
an  analysis  of  its  provisions. 

The  draft  bill  is  Intended  to  alleviate  a 
situation  which  has  long  been  a  source  of 
Irritation  to  operators  of  private  aircraft  ar- 
rUIng  In  the  United  States  at  night  or  on 
Sundays  and  holidays.  Under  existing  law 
the  cost  to  the  owners  or  operators  of  such 
aircraft  for  Inspection  services  depends  upon 
the  number  of  planes  arriving  at  the  airport 
during  the  overtime  period.  The  amount  of 
compensation  payable  under  the  customs 
and  immigration  overtime  laws  for  Sunday  or 
holiday  services  Is  two  day's  pay  for  any 
time  not  exceeding  eight  hours.  If  only  one 
plane  arrives  Its  owner  or  operator  must 
pay  the  full  cost.  If  two  or  more  arrive  the 
cost  Is  prorated  among  them.  Obviously,  this 
system  is  cumbersome,  expensive  to  operate, 
annoying  to  plane  operators  and  owners,  and 
uncertain  In  Its  Impact.  The  draft  bill  would 
eUnunate  these  problems  by  providing  a  flat 
fee  for  the  Inspection  services  for  private  air- 
craft (and  also  for  private  vessels)  and  I 
recommend  that  It  be  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  draft  bill  Is  similar  to  H.R.  11448  and 
H.R.  11449.  88th  Congress  and  H.R.  6433  and 
HR.  6917.  89th  Congress. 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  would  lay 
the  draft  bill  before  the  Senate.  A  similar 
bill  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  Is  no  ob- 
jection from  the  standpoint  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's program  to  the  presentation  of  thla 
legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  W.  Barr, 
Acting  Secretary. 

Analysis 
The  bill  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  prescribe  by  regulation  a 
flat  fee  for  services  performed  at  night  or  on 
a  Sunday  or  holiday  by  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Customs  Svvlce.  the  Immigration 
aid  Naturalization  Service,  the  Foreign 
Quarantine  Division  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  or  an  officer  or  employee  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  In  connec- 
tion with  the  arrival  In,  or  departure  from, 
^t  United  States  of  a  private  aircraft  or  a 
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private  vessel.  The  bill  would  provide  for 
consultation  by  Treasury  Department  officers 
with  officers  of  the  other  agencies  prior  to 
the  Issuance  of  the  regulations  prescribing 
the  flat  fee,  but  the  regulations  would  not 
be  Joint. 

Enactment  of  the  bill,  It  Is  believed,  would 
result  in  an  overall  advantage  to  the  parties 
in  interest  as  well  as  to  the  Government. 
The  amount  of  compensation  payable  under 
the  customs  and  immigration  overtime  laws 
for  services  performed  on  a  Sunday  or  a 
holiday  is  two  days'  pay  for  any  time  not 
exceeding  eight  hours.  If  only  one  aircraft  or 
vessel  arrives,  its  owner  or  operator  must  pay 
the  full  amount.  If  others  arrive  the  two 
days'  pay  is  prorated  among  them.  Thus  the 
charge  for  the  same  service  is  unequal  and 
uncertain  depending  upon  the  number  of 
arrivals,  and  an  operator  who  wishes  to  ar- 
rive on  a  Sunday  or  holiday  cannot  know  In 
advance  what  amount  he  will  have  to  pay. 
Many  complaints  have  been  received  from 
operators  of  private  aircraft,  one  ground  of 
which  has  been  the  uncertainty  of  the 
amount  of  the  charge. 

The  Comptroller  General  held  (B-140168, 
September  24,  1959,  39  Comp.  Gen.  220)  that 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  could  not  prescribe 
a  flat  fee  for  these  services  under  existing 
law.  In  that  decision,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral said: 

"While  we  readily  recognize  the  heavy  ad- 
ministrative burden  involved  and  the  in- 
convenience to  some  aircraft  operators  In 
the  operation  of  the  present  system,  we  do 
not  view  the  law  in  Its  present  state  as  per- 
mitting the  substitution  of  a  system  of 
charges  necessarily  requiring  overpayments 
from  some  to  offset  underpayment  by  others." 

The  bill  would  supply  the  authority  lack- 
ing under  present  law. 

Since  the  Customs  Service,  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  the  Public 
Health  Service,  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture often  perform  one  another's  serv- 
ices. It  is  deemed  advisable  to  have  a  uniform 
flat  rate,  so  that  the  amount  of  the  charge 
will  not  vary  according  to  which  agency  per- 
forms the  service.  In  the  few  Instances  in 
which  the  services  of  officers  or  employees 
of  more  than  one  agency  are  required,  the 
flat  fee  would  be  charged  by  each  such 
agency. 

The  flat  fee  to  be  charged  would  include 
an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  administrative 
expenses  In  accordance  with  the  Intention 
of  Congress  expressed  In  5  U.S.C.  140. 

Because  of  variations  in  th£  laws  and  regu- 
lations of  the  agencies  relating  to  the  com- 
pensation and  expenses  of  the  officers  and 
employees  performing  the  services,  the  cost 
of  furnishing  the  services  is  not  exactly  the 
same  for  each  agency.  Under  the  bill  the  uni- 
form flat  fee  would  be  sufficient  to  provide 
full  reimbursement  to  the  agency  having  the 
highest  cost,  which  under  present  laws  and 
regulations  probably  would  be  the  Customs 
Service.  A  uniform  charge,  therefore,  would 
necessarily  result  In  payment  to  some  of  the 
agencies  of  an  amount  somewhat  in  excess  of 
the  actual  expense  of  providing  the  services. 
The  excess  would  not  be  substantial,  since 
the  Customs  Service  and  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  would  provide 
most  of  the  services  and  the  difference  be- 
tween their  costs  would  not  be  large.  No 
flat  fee,  even  If  limited  to  one  agency,  could 
result  in  recovery  of  the  exact  cost  of  fur- 
nishing the  services,  since  It  would  have  to 
be  based  on  an  estimate  of  future  costs. 

It  Is  contemplated  that  the  regulations 
will  require  the  flat  fee  to  be  computed  by 
dividing  the  estimated  annual  aggregate  cost 
of  the  services  provided  by  the  estimated 
annual  aggregate  number  of  requests  for 
such  services. 

For  the  purpose  of  uniformity,  the  bill 
provides  that  the  flat  fee  shall  be  charged 


by  each  of  the  four  agencies  for  any  services 
provided  on  a  Sunday  or  a  holiday  or  after 
5  p.m.  or  before  8  a.m.  on  a  weekday  (un- 
less, in  the  case  of  weekday  services,  an  of- 
ficer or  employee  on  his  regular  tour  of 
duty  Is  available)  In  connection  with  the 
arrival  or  departure  of  a  private  aircraft  or 
private  vessel,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  With  respect  to  services  not 
covered  by  the  bill,  the  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  agencies  would  not  be  affected.  The 
flat  fee  to  be  collected  under  the  bill  would 
be  In  lieu  of  any  other  compensation,  fees, 
or  expenses  required  by  law  or  regulation 
to  be  paid  to  the  Government  for  the  serv- 
ices Involved. 

The  bill  would  have  no  effect  upon  the 
amount  of  compensation  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  officers  and  employees.  They 
would  continue  to  receive  the  compensation 
payable  to  them  under  existing  law  for  the 
services  rendered. 

The  terms  "private  aircraft"  and  "private 
vessel"  are  defined  in  the  bill.  Under  the 
deflnltions,  the  flat  fee  would  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  any  aircraft  used  to  carry  pas- 
sengers for  hire  or  merchandise  for  hire  or 
to  any  vessel  used  to  carry  passengers  for 
hire  or  merchandise  for  hire  or  engaged  In 
the  fisheries.  It  would  not  be  applicable  to 
every  aircraft  or  vessel  not  carrying  pas- 
sengers or  merchandise  for  hire.  In  prescrib- 
ing the  categories  to  be  covered  the  Sec- 
retary would  have  authority,  for  example, 
to  exclude  aircraft  or  vessels  carrying  cargo 
for  commercial  use  though  not  for  hire. 


TWO-YEAR  EXTENSION  OF  TRADE 
AGREEMENTS  ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  extend 
for  2  years  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of 
1962. 

I  believe  that  such  a  simple  extension, 
unencumbered  by  other  substantive  and 
more  controversial  issues,  is  the  most 
reasonable  course  for  us  to  undertake  at 
the  present  time. 

A  most  significant  step  toward  freeing 
trade  among  most  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  has  been  achieved,  with  the  signing 
of  the  multilateral  agreements  in  Geneva 
last  month. 

But  the  very  fact  that  these  agree- 
ments are  "the  most  comprehensive  as- 
sault on  barriers  to  international  trade 
that  has  ever  taken  place,"  calls  for  a 
brief  pause  so  that  we  can  digest  these 
tariff  cuts  and  appraise  their  Impact  in 
an  unhurried,  intelligent  maimer. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  variety  of  other, 
equally  significant,  and  substantive  trade 
issues  that  must  be  resolved. 

These  questions  also  demand  a  little 
time,  an  interim  period  during  which  the 
Administration,  we  in  Congress,  busi- 
nessmen, labor,  and  the  general  public 
can  decide  what  major  innovations  in 
trade  policy  we  should  next  pursue,  and 
when. 

Should  we  concentrate  on  ways  to  re- 
duce barriers  to  East-West  trade? 

Should  we  give  a  priority  to  the  very 
important  need  for  the  abolition  of  non- 
tariff  barriers  to  international  trade? 

Or  should  we  devote  our  energies  in- 
stead toward  establishing  preferential 
treatment  for  exports  from  the  less  de- 
veloped nations? 

Each  of  these  areas  of  trade  policy  is 
one  which  calls  for  a  new  and  bsusic  re- 
orientation in  our  trade  relations. 
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And  this  can  be  worked  out  and  de- 
cided upon  only,  and  I  want  to  empha- 
size the  word  only,  after  a  lot  of  ground- 
work has  iseen  done  and  after  a  general 
consensus  about  the  future  direction  of 
American  trade  policy  has  been  achieved. 
Each  of  thei>e  areas  involves  a  mam- 
moth task  In  itM-lf,  both  for  the  admin- 
istration and  for  Congress 

Each  is  complex  nr.O  each  us  contrtner- 
slal.  both  as  to  their  broad  policy  out- 
lines and  as  to  their  details 

I  think,  indeed  I  feel  ver>'  strongly  that 
we  would  be  doing  ourselves  and  the 
other  countries  of  the  v,orld  a  disservice 
if  we  tried  to  do  too  nmch,  too  soon 

It  would  be  too  much  to  tackle  these 

or  any  other  major  innovations  this  year 

And  it  would  be  too  soon,  coinciding 

with   the   implementation   of   the   huge 

tariff  cuts  that  are  to  go  into  effect. 

There  will  be  enou*!h  discussion  and 
controversy  for  a  year  or  so.  not  only 
over  the  actual  reductions  in  the  duties 
on  8.000  items  but  also  over  the  proposals 
supporting  the  Geneva  agreements  to 
which  Congre.ss  will  have  to  consent 

The  Senate  will  be  asked  to  consider 
and  ratify  a  new  wheat  pact. 

Both  Houses  will  have  to  look  into  the 
merits  of  repealing  the  American  sell- 
ing price  system  on  some  products,  this 
repeal  belnt;  a  condition  of  further  cuts 
by  other  sisnatories  to  the  tariff  a«ree- 
ments. 

Surely  these  phases  of  American  trade 
policy  are  enough  to  keep  us  occupied 
for  a  while. 

I  do  not  thirik  we  can  do  a  good  Job 
on  them,  really  do  them  justice,  if  we 
at  the  same  time  go  beyond  an  extension 
of  the  residual,  or  unused  authority  of 
the  1962  act  and  become  embroiled  in 
the  Issues  of  East-West  trade,  nontariff 
barriers,  or  preferential  treatment  for  the 
exports  of  some  countries 

I  have  my  own  opinions  and  thoughts 
about  the  direction  these  new  areas 
should  take,  and  their  potential  benefits 
to  us.  as  I  am  sure  do  all  of  my  colleagues. 
I  believe  that  we  should  try  to  expand 
trade  with  the  Communist  nations,  pro- 
vided that  there  is  In  fact  a  quid  pro  quo 
for  any  steps  we  are  willing  to  undertake 
to  ease  the  impediments  to  trade  between 
the  East  and  the  West. 

I  believe  we  should  take  the  lead  in  a 
large-scale  effort  to  reduce  the  nontariff 
barriers  to  trswle  These  restrictive  de- 
vices, such  as  exchange  controls  and 
discriminatory  taxation,  are  often  the 
most  significant  impediments  to  trade. 
Now  that  tariffs  are  to  be  so  much  less 
restrictive,  nontariff  barriers  will  be  the 
greater  restraints  to  commerce  among 
nations. 

I  believe  we  should  work  out  preferen- 
tial treatment  for  exports  from  the  less 
developed  nations  This  is  especially  im- 
portant wlthm  the  context  of  our  hemi. 
spheric  relations  and  because  of  our  in- 
terest in  encouraging  the  development  by 
our  Latin  neighbors  of  a  common  market. 
But  to  make  intelligent,  lonk'-range 
decisions  on  these  matters  I.  and  my  col- 
leagues as  well,  will  need  much  more  in 
ttie  way  of  facts,  figures,  and  related  in- 
formation 


And  we  fS[x>cially  need  the  time  to  put 
all  of  this  material  and  all  of  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  implications  of  these 
new  departures  in  trade  policy  in  a  prop- 
er and  coherent  context. 

I  would  liope  that  the  administration 
will  Imiit  itself,  as  I  have  susik^ested,  to 
only  an  extension  of  the  1962  act  plus 
the  supplementary  authority  it  needs  for 
the  Geneva  agreements. 

Pp-f-haps  the  administration  will  also 
want  to  recommend  a  liberalization  of 
the  criteria  for  the  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance program  for  firms  and  workers 
injured  by  increased  imports. 

This  IS  needed,  since  no  one  has  ever 
qualified  for  this  as.sistance  during  the 
initial  5-year  period  of  the  program's  ex- 
istence Now  that  we  have  agreed  to  such 
extensive  reductions  on  duties,  the  need 
for  mitigating  the  impact  of  greater  im- 
ports on  businesses  and  workers  is  more 
pressing  than  ever 

And.  it  would  not  expand  our  consid- 
eration of  trade  legi.slation  beyond  the 
limits  I  have  discussed. 

But  to  go  beyond  this,  at  this  time, 
would  be  a  mistake  and  I  wish  to  re- 
iterate, m  closing,  my  opposition  to  any 
such  action,  to  any  such  opening  of  the 
Pandora's  t)ox  of  International  trade 
questions 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  'S  2182)  to  continue  for  a 
period  of  2  years  the  authority  to  enter 
into  trade  agreements  under  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962.  introduced  by 
Mr.  DooD  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


CHRISTMAS    SE.ASON 
SCHEDULES 


WAGE 


Mr  MONRONEY  Mr  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  to  provide  for  a  mini- 
mum waye  for  certain  seasonal  retail 
employees 

Retailing',  particularly  in  the  depart- 
ment and  si^eclalty  store  held,  is  a  high- 
ly seasonal  business.  This  is  especially 
true  during  the  months  of  October.  No- 
vember, and  December  when  the  stores 
prepare  for  the  heavy  pre-Christmas 
volume. 

Durint:  this  period  of  the  la.st  90  days 
in  the  year,  retail  employment  runs  more 
than  20  percent  abnve  the  previous  9 
months  The  ereat  majority  of  the  work- 
ers added  at  this  time  are  not  primary 
but  secondary  wase  earners  They  are 
not.  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  head 
of  the  household  but  are  individuals 
seeking  temiwrary  employment  and  fre- 
quently on  a  part-time  basis  They  come 
from  the  ranks  of  retired  employees 
who  want  to  supplement  their  social  .":e- 
curity  and  pension  Income;  from  former 
employees  who  left  to  raise  a  family  but 
who  come  bnck  to  work  for  a  few  months 
to  earn  .some  extra  money;  from  hi£;h 
school  and  college  students  eager  to  find 
jobs  which  will  provide  sijending  money 
or  to  help  to  pay  for  their  education; 


and  from  "moonlifjhters" — of  all  kinds, 
teacliers.  businessmen,  mamcipal  em- 
ployees, and  so  forth — who  want  to  in- 
crease their  incomes  lor  one  reason  or 
another.  Obviously  the  ^reat  majority  are 
Inexperienced  and  unskilled. 

The  purpo.se  of  this  bill  would  be  tc 
allow  retail  stores  to  take  on  these  tempo- 
rai-y  Christmas  workers  at  90  percent  of 
the  prevailing  mininmm  wage. 

I  believe  that  this  lO-percent  differen- 
tial will  protect  and  encourage  the  hiring 
of  high  school  and  college  students  and 
other  inexperienced  workeis  who  may 
otherwi.se  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  em- 
ployment at  the  higher  rate. 

I  know  from  personal  expe-ience  in 
the  retail  field  that  stores  are  often  hesi- 
tant to  bring  in  young  and  inexperienced 
workers  on  a  temporary  basis  when  they 
must  be  paid  the  same  rate  as  their  ex- 
perienced regular  employees  because  of 
the  re.sentment  that  this  causes  among 
the  regular  workers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  REroRn  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  2184'  to  amend  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  pro\1de 
for  a  minimum  wage  for  certain  seasonal 
retail  employees,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY.  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S     2184 

lit-  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Representatnea  of  the  United  States  o; 
Amertca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
6ia)  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand.irds  Act  o.' 
1938  l8  amended  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (4).  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5)  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  a  senilcolon  and  the 
word  "or",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  if  such  employee  Is  employed  by  » 
retail  or  service  establishment  during  the 
monthB  of  October.  November,  and  Decembei 
only,  not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  the  min- 
imum wage  otherwise  applicable  under  this 
section." 
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FILING    FEDERAL    TAX    LIENS    ON 
AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  authorizes  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  file  notice  of  all  Federal  tax 
liens  on  aircraft  with  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  and  enables  the 
FAA  to  record  such  notices. 

Under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
Federal  tax  liens  attach  to  all  prop- 
erty belonging  to  a  taxpayer  who  falli 
to  pay  his  taxes.  With  respect  to  air- 
craft, the  law  does  not  provide  for  ade- 
quate recording  of  t.ie  lien  to  give  suf- 
ficient notice  to  bona  fide  purchasen 
Consequently,  a  purchaser  of  a  used  air- 
craft does  not  have  any  reasonable  meaw 
of  determining  whether  the  aircraft  is 
subject  to  a  Federal  tax  lien. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  pro- 


vides for  the  recording  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  of  "any  con- 
veyance which  affects  the  title  to,  or  any 
Interest  in,  any  civil  aircraft  of  the 
United  States."  However,  in  1964  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  FAA  issued  a  rule 
which  specifically  precluded  Federal  tax 
liens  from  the  definition  of  "•convey- 
ance." Therefore,  today  a  review  of  an 
aircraft's  title,  which  is  registered  with 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  will 
not  reveal  whether  or  not  the  aircraft  is 
encumbered  by  a  Federal  tax  lien. 

With  the  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
prospective  aircraft  buyers  will  be  able  to 
conduct  effective  title  searches  that  will 
disclose  the  existence  of  a  Federal  tax 
lien.  If  the  lien  is  not  recorded  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  it  will  he 
unenforceable  against  a  purchaser  with- 
out previous  knowledge  of  the  lien. 

I  feel  that  it  is  fairer  to  require  the 
Federal  Government  to  record  Federal 
tax  liens  adequately  than  to  force  an  in- 
nocent purchaser  to  suffer  the  loss  of  his 
aircraft  for  the  payment  of  someone 
else's  delinquent  taxes  which  he  had  no 
way  of  discovering. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2185)  to  provide  that  a 
Federal  tax  lien  shall  not  be  valid  against 
a  purchaser  of  civil  aircraft  imless  no- 
tice of  such  lien  has  been  recorded  un- 
der the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Monroney,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


ESTABLISHMENT    OF    A    NATIONAL 
CONSUMER    SER-VnCE    FOUNDATION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  "Don't  buy 
a  pig  in  a  poke."  is  a  saw  which  has  not 
faded  away  simply  because  it  still  is 
sound  advice.  Experience  has  proven 
that  the  man  who  does  not  heed  that 
saw  fits  the  description  of  another:  A 
fool  soon  parted  from  his  money. 

No  one  has  ever  wanted  to  be  "taken." 
What  is  new  today  is  the  increasing 
number  of  consumers  who  are  willing  to 
expend  a  great  deal  of  effort  not  only 
to  avoid  being  a  fool  but  to  get  full  value 
for  their  money. 

This  is  good.  It  is  also  exceedingly  Im- 
portant in  a  free  enterprise  economy 
where  each  purchase  is  a  vote  of  ap- 
proval. These  votes  should  decide  which 
manufacturers  are  to  succeed  and  which 
should  be  put  on  notice  to  change  or 
get  out  of  the  marketplace.  At  its  opti- 
mum, free  enterprise  should  produce  an 
Idyllic  economic  world  where  all  con- 
sumer demands  are  satisfied  and  all  re- 
sources allocated  most  efficiently. 

Wonderful,  when  it  works  that  way. 
But  it  does  not  in  the  United  States  to- 
day. There  are  a  variety  of  reasons — 
many  of  which  the  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  has  delved. 

One  is  that  consumers  today  who  want 
to  make  wise  use  of  their  money  are 
frustrated.  Sometimes  this  is  because  de- 
cisions which  affect  them  are  made 
without  consulting  them.  Sometimes  it 
is  because  try  as  they  might  to  find  out 


what's  In  the  poke,  they  never  seem  able 
to. 

The  bill  I  introduced  today,  for  myself 
and  the  able  senior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Brewster],  Is  aimed  at  reduc- 
ing some  of  that  trouble  and  delivering 
on  the  commitment  Congress  gave  con- 
sumers last  year  when  we  enacted  the 
Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act:  to 
facilitate  value  comparison. 

The  bill  would  establish  the  National 
Consumer  Service  Foundation.  The 
Foimdatlon  would  be  an  Independent 
agency  in  the  executive  branch  with 
three  principal  fimctlons:  to  be  the  con- 
sumers' voice  in  government;  a  clearing- 
house for  consumer  complaints,  and  an 
Information  funnel  for  facts  helpful  in 
making  buying  decisions  and  In  making 
value  comparisons. 

Many  will  recognize  that  this  proposal 
bears  a  resemblance  to  other  bills  which 
have  been  before  Congress  periodically 
since  1959. 1  hope  that  this  bill,  strength- 
ened by  the  8  years  of  thought  and 
concern  and  study  which  precede  it.  Is 
tailored  better  to  serve  consimiers  than 
some  earlier  proposals  may  have  been. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
the  bill  to  establish  a  National  Consum- 
er Service  Foundation  be  printed  along 
with  a  detailed  analysis  of  how  it  dif- 
fers from  S.  1052,  the  bill  to  establish  an 
Office  of  Consumers,  which,  with  17  col- 
leagues, I  Introduced  tn  the  89th  Con- 
gress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  previously 
the  same  bill  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Kefauver  with  21  cosponsors.  The  Na- 
tional Consmner  Service  Foundation  will 
have  a  broader  base  with  five  Directors 
appointed  by  the  President  rather  than 
only  a  Consumer  Counsel  and  Associate 
Counsel.  Limitations  have  been  built  In 
so  that  while  representing  consiuners  be- 
fore regulatory  agencies  the  Foundation 
would  not  enter  into  adjudicated  matters. 

Like  its  proposed  predecessors,  the 
Foimdatlon  would  receive  consumer 
complaints  and  negotiate  nonlaw  viola- 
tions with  the  Industry  and  refer  viola- 
tions to  the  proper  agency. 

That  much  is  in  the  tradition  of  ear- 
lier proposals.  The  new  important  fea- 
ture goes  to  getting  facts  to  the  public; 
it  is  in  the  information  area  that  I  hope 
the  wonders  of  the  space  age  can  be  put 
to  work  for  consumers.  It  would  have  the 
best  minds  of  our  Nation  zero  in  to  strip 
the  poke  away  so  consumers  may  have 
and  know  the  facts  needed  to  make  value 
comparisons. 

This  information,  I  emphasize,  is  to 
put  out  factually  with  no  recommenda- 
tions of  one  product  over  another.  How- 
ever, it  does  need  to  be  put  out.  And 
here  I  think  the  world  of  electronics — 
which  serves  the  business  community 
and  Government  to  add  efficiency  and 
economy — can  be  of  equal  service  to 
consumers. 

Once  upon  a  time  people  might  have 
thought  that  manufacturers  would  use 
their  advertising  to  give  full  informa- 


tion about  their  products.  But  all  of  us 
have  been  educated  to  the  limitations  of 
the  20-second  TV  spot. 

If  the  Government  has  a  stake  in  the 
functioning  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, then  it  has  a  stake  in  aiding  con- 
sumers in  making  the  decisions  that 
make   the   system   function. 

Obviously,  a  consumer  shopping  for  a 
washing  machine  needs  to  know  more 
than  it  has  a  wash-and-wear  cycle  and 
comes  in  four  different  colors.  She  needs 
to  know  details  on  construction,  dura- 
bility, capacity,  and  care  requirements. 
Knowing  this  type  of  thing,  she  can 
then  decide  which  of  several  mixes  of 
qualities  will  best  serve  her  needs. 

She  needs  equally  in-depth  informa- 
tion about  paints,  furniture,  carpeting, 
wall  coverings,  clothing,  lawn  mowers, 
air  conditioners,  soaps,  polishes,  waxes, 
and  the  myriad  of  other  products  she 
must  constantly  select. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  information 
can  be  supplied  in  a  useful  way.  And  it 
should  be  available  at  the  time  and  place 
of  purchase.  It  is  also  my  conviction  that 
the  informed  consumer  is  a  goal  of  re- 
sponsible manufacturers,  and  I  hope 
they  will  aid  Government  In  spreading 
this  information. 

How  electronics  will  be  put  to  use  for 
consiuners  is  yet  to  be  decided.  In  the 
past,  I  have  suggested  the  feasibility  of 
a  nationwide  information  vending  ma- 
chine system  with  details  on  products 
available  at  the  point  of  purchase.  Fed 
into  that  machine  would  be  factual  data 
on  the  competing  products.  This  Is  one 
possibility.  The  Federal  Government 
does  a  great  deal  of  product  testing  to 
help  it  make  wise  choices  when  it  goes 
out  to  buy  things  ranging  from  shoes  to 
paint.  Why  can  this  information  not 
be  included  in  the  bank  of  information 
available  to  the  public?  It  was  collected 
with  taxpayers'  money. 

I  hope  for  hearings  on  the  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Consumer  Service 
Foundation  soon  where  alternate  possi- 
bilities can  be  explored. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2186)  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Consumer  Service  Foundation  as 
an  independent  agency  in  the  executive 
branch  of  -the  Federal  Government,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Hart  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Brewster),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Exhibit  1 
S.  2186 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Consumer 
Service  Foundation  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Informed  consumers  are  essential 
to  the  fair  and  efficient  functioning  of  a 
free  market  economy.  The  asaembllng  and 
dissemination  of  infonnatlon  on  consumer 
products  ancf  trade  practices  p-omote  the 
.  free  market.  Representation  of  constimer  In- 
'terests  directly  Involved  In  the  formulation 
of  policies  of  the  Government  will  aid  In  the 
free  flow  of  commerce  in  consumer  products. 
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Therefore,  U  Is  the  declared  policy  of  Con- 
greaa  to  assist  coasumers,  manufacturers, 
and  government  departments  und  agencies 
In  the  goal  of  a  free  market  economy  in  con- 
sumer goods. 

Sk:.  3.  There  Is  established  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government  an 
Independent  agency  which  shall  be  Isnown 
aa  the  National  Conaumer  Service  Founda- 
tion (hereafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Foundation") . 

BOARO   OF   DIRECTORS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Foundation  shall  be  headed 
by  a  Board  of  Directors  composed  of  Ave 
Directors  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  President  shall  designate  one  Director 
as  Chairman  of  the  Board.  A  vacancy  In  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  be  flUed  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  appointment  was 
made.  Not  more  than  three  of  the  Directors 
shall  be  members  of  the  same  political  party. 
Not  more  than  two  Directors  may  be  or  have 
been  within  one  year  prior  to  appointment 
an  offlcer  or  employee  of  any  business  en- 
gaged in  the  prcxluctlon  or  distribution  of 
consumer  products. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection.  Directors  of 
the  Foundation  shall  be  appointed  for  terms 
of  five  years. 

(2)  The  first  Directors  appointed  shall 
continue  In  office  for  terms  of  one.  two. 
thre«.  four,  and  Ave  years,  respectively,  the 
term  of  each  to  be  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  time  of  appointment. 

(3)  Any  Director  of  the  Foundation  ap- 
pointed to  fltil  a  vacancy  occurring  before  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his  pred- 
ecessor was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  A  Di- 
rector may  serve  after  the  expiration  of  his 
term  until  his  successor  has  taken  office.  A 
vacancy  in  the  Board  shall  not  Impair  the 
right  of  the  remaining  Directors  to  exercise 
all  the  powers  of  the  Foundation. 

(c)  Three  Directors  of  the  Foundation 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(d)  Section  5315  of  title  3,  United  States 
Code.  Is^mended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  me  toUowlng: 

"(78)  Directors,  National  Consumer  Serv- 
ice  Foundation." 

.'^DMIN•IbTa.^TOR    AND    STAFT 

Sec.  5.  (ai  The  Foundation  shall  have  an 
Administrator  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Directors.  The  Administrator 
shall  administer  the  Foundation  In  accord- 
ance with  the  directives  of  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

(b)  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(117)  Administrator,  National  Consumer 
Service  Foundation." 

(c)  The  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensatlL.n  of  such  additional 
personnel  at  the  rate  nuw  or  hereafter  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  officers  of  the  class  named 
In  the  basic  compensation  schedules  for  the 
Executive  Departments, 

ruNCTioNS  or  the  foundation 
See.  6.  (a)  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Foundation, 
In  the  performance  of  Its  functions,  to  repre- 
sent and  promote  the  Interests  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  as  consumers  of  goods 
and  services  made  available  to  them  through 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
(b)  The  functions  of  the  Foundation  In- 
clude the  following: 

(1 )  To  present  the  viewpoint  of  consumers 
of  goods  and  services  within  the  United 
States  In  the  formulation  of  policies  of  the 
Oovemment: 

(2)  To  conduct  annually  a  National  Con- 
sumers' Conference,  to  be  attended  by  ex- 
perts on  consumer  education  and  by  repre- 


sentatives of  organizations  engaged  In  foster- 
ing and  protecting  the  Interests  of  consumers 
of  goods  and  services  within  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  Informa- 
tion, recommendations,  and  suggestions  nec- 
essary or  desirable  for  the  effective  perform- 
ance of  other  functions  of  the  Foundation: 
(3)  To  receive,  assemble,  evaluate,  act 
upon,  and  disseminate  information  helpful 
to  consumers  of  the  United  States  In  p>er- 
formlng  their  economic  function  more  effici- 
ently. 

RErPRESENTATION    OF    CONSUMERS 

Sec  7.  Whenever  there  Is  pending  before 
any  regulatory  agency  of  the  United  States 
any  matter  or  proceeding  which  does  not 
Involve  the  adjudication  of  an  alleged  viola- 
tion, by  any  individual  or  corporation  named 
as  a  defendant  or  respondent  therein,  of  any 
statute  of  the  United  States  or  any  rule  or 
regulation  promulgated  thereunder,  and  the 
Foundation  Ilnd.s  that  the  determination  of 
such  matter  or  proceeding  may  affect  sub- 
stiinUally  the  economic  interests  of  consum- 
ers viithln  the  United  States,  the  Foundation 
shall  be  entitled  to  present  to  such  agency 
information  relating  to  the  effect  of  such 
matter  or  proceeding  detrimental  Ui  the  eco- 
nomic Interests  of  consumers. 

CONSUMER    COMPLAINTS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Foundation  to  receive  from  consumers  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  evaluate  complaints 
concerning  commercial  .md  trade  practices 
employed  in  the  prtxluction.  distribution, 
and  furnishing  of  goods  and  services  to  or 
for  the  use  of  such  consumers  which  may 
be  detrimental  to  their  economic  interests. 

ibl  Upon  receipt  of  any  complaint  dis- 
closing the  uf^e  of  any  commercial  or  trade 
practice  detrimental  to  the  economic  In- 
terests of  consumers  within  the  United  States 
In  any  consumer  products  industry  or  by 
any  producer,  distributor,  or  supplier  of 
goods  or  services,  which  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Foundation  does  not  violate  any  law 
of  the  United  States  the  Foundation  may 
undertake  to  net;otlate  with  such  industry 
or  such  producer,  distributor,  or  supplier  a 
voluntary  elimination  of  such  practice  If  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Foundation  such  practice 
Is  In  violation  of  any  l,iw  of  the  United  States. 
the  Foundation  shall  refer  the  complaint 
•n  the  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  whose  regulatory  or  other  authority 
provides  the  most  effective  available  means 
•-o  3erv.re  sacli  relief  for  '.he  complainant  or 
to  procetd  ag.iinot  such  v.olatioi.. 

(c)  The  Foundation  shall  publish  from 
time  to  time  and  disseminate  to  the  public, 
in  such  manner  and  form  as  the  Founda- 
tion may  determine  to  be  most  effective.  In- 
formation concerning — 

( 1)  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  Foun- 
dation; and 

1 2 1  problems  encountered  by  consumers 
generally  within  the  United  States,  Including 
partlcuUkr  commercial  and  trade  practices, 
which  are  detrimental  to  the  economic  In- 
terests of  such  consumers. 

SURVEYS   AND   INVKSTIOATIONS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Foundation.  In  the  public  Interest— - 

(1)  to  conduct  surveys  and  investigations 
with  respect  to  the  following  matters — 

(A)  the  productive  capacity  for,  and  the 
production  of,  goods  affecting  consumers 
within  the  United  SUates: 

(B)  the  systems  and  mechanisms  In  use 
for  the  distribution  of  such  goods,  and  the 
effects  thereof  on  consumer  Interests; 

(C)  the  levels  of  prices  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices affecting  consimiers; 

(D)  the  value,  quality  and  suitability  of 
goods  affecting  consumers,  and  the  factors 
influencing  the  value,  quality  and  suitability 
of  such  goods; 


(E)  the  degree  to  which  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  United  States  succeeds  In 
satisfying  consumer  needs  for  goods  and 
services;  and 

(P)  the  ascertainment  and  collection  of 
existing  Information  relating  to  consiuner 
products  In  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  useful  to  consumers 
which  Is  not  published  In  a  form  useful  to 
consumers  by  a  department  or  agency  in  the 
performance  of  Its  functions:  and 

(2)  to  analyze  and  disseminate  to  the  pub- 
lic information  obtained  through  such  in- 
vestigations and  surveys  In  such  manner  and 
form  as  may  be  best  adapted  for  public  In- 
formation and  use  by  consumers. 

(b)  Information  received  by  the  Founda- 
tion may  be  made  public  only  In  a  form  dis- 
closing factual  Information  with  respect  to 
consumer  products  and  not  as  recommenda- 
tions of  a  product  of  any  particular  corpora- 
tion, or  any  division  or  subsidiary  thereof 
over  the  product  of  another. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  Foundation  to 
engage  In  any  program  of  testing  for  the 
purpose  of  recommending  as  among  the 
pnxlucts  of  different  producers,  the  relative 
merits  of  suitability  of  products  of  any  class 
or  type  over  other  products  of  the  same  class 
or  type. 

(d)  Formulate  and  publish  standards  for 
sp>eclflc  consumer  products  or  categories  of 
such  products  which  will  facilitate  the  deter- 
mination of  values  by  consumers.  Such 
standards  may  be  determined  by  the  Founda- 
tion, derived  from  other  Government  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  from  nongovernment  or- 
ganizations, or  from  cooperative  programs 
with  manufacturers  of  such  products. 

le)  The  Foundation  shall  publish  from 
time  to  time  In  useful  form  information  for 
consumers.  It  may  file  such  publications  with 
public  libraries  and  In  other  depositories  as 
It  deems  In  the  Interest  of  consumers.  It  shall 
encourage  and  promote  programs  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  consiuner  Information  through 
electronic  systems  and  Information  media  of 
all  kinds,  public  organizations,  private  busi- 
nesses, educational  Institutions,  and  others. 
It  may  operate  or  cooperate  with  others  In 
the  of>eratlon  of  programs  and  systems  for 
that  purpose. 

(f)  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  surveys 
and  investli^atlons  under  this  Act,  the  Foun- 
dation shall  have  all  powers  which  are  con- 
ferred upon  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
by  section  9  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  Investiga- 
tions made  by  that  Commission  under  that 
Act,  except  that  the  Foundation  may  not 
grant  to  any  person  any  Immunity  from 
prosecution,  penalty,  or  forfeiture  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  that  section  with- 
out first  obtaining  the  written  consent  of  the 
Attorney  General  and  serving  upon  such  per- 
son a  duly  certified  copy  of  any  consent  there- 
for granted  by  the  Attorney  General.  The 
provisions  of  section  10  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  shall  apply  to  the  act  or 
omission  of  any  person,  partnership,  or  cor- 
poration with  regard  to  any  subpena,  order, 
requirement,  or  information  of  the  Founda- 
tion to  the  Scune  extent,  and  with  the  sams 
effect,  as  If  such  act  or  omission  had  oc- 
curred with  regard  to  a  like  subpena.  order, 
or  requirement,  or  with  reference  to  like  in- 
formation, of  the  Federal  Trade  Commlssloo. 
consulting  service  and  cooperative 
AcrrvrriES 

Sec.  10.  (a»  In  the  performance  of  Its  func- 
tions, the  Foundation  Is  authorized  to — 

1 1 )  procure  by  contract  services  as  pro- 
vided by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2, 
1946  (60  Stat.  810,  as  amended:  5  U.S.C 
65a),  at  rates  of  compensation  not  exceed- 
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ing  $70  per  diem  for  the  personal  services  of 

individuals: 

(2)  appoint  such  advisory  committees  as  It 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  for  the  ef- 
fective performance  of  Its  functions; 

(3)  designate  representatives  to  serve  on 
such  committees  as  the  Foundation  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to 
maintain  effective  liaison  with  other  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  State,  and  with  non- 
governmental organizations,  engaged  In  ac- 
tivities related  to  the  functions  of  the  Foun- 
dation: and 

(4)  use  the  services,  personnel,  and  facili- 
ties of  other  Federal,  State,  and  private  agen- 
cies and  instrumentalities  with  the  consent 
of  such  agencies  and  Instrumentalities,  with 
or  without  reimbursement  therefor. 

(b)  Upon  request  made  by  the  Foundation. 
each  department,  agency,  and  Instrumental- 
ity of  the  United  States  Is  authorized  and 
directed — 

(1)  to  make  its  services,  personnel,  and 
facilities  available  to  the  greatest  practicable 
extent  to  the  Foundation  In  the  perform- 
ance of  its  functions;  and 

(2)  subject  to  provisions  of  law  and  regu- 
lations relating  to  the  classification  of  In- 
formation In  the  Interest  of  national  secu- 
rity, to  furnish  to  the  Foundation  such  In- 
formation, suggestions,  estimates,  and  sta- 
tistics as  the  Foundation  may  determine  to 
be  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the 
functions  of  the  Foundation. 

OTHER   powers 

Sec.  1 1 .  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Its 
fimctlons  the  Foundation  may — 

(a)  Establish  and  maintain  a  laboratory, 
reference  library  and  related  facilities; 

lb)  Enter  Into  and  perform  such  contracts, 
leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
transactions  as  It  may  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary on  such  terms  as  It  may  determine  to  be 
appropriate; 

ic)  Make,  Issue,  rescind,  or  amend  rules 
governing  the  manner  of  Its  operation,  and 
the  exercise  of  Its  functions; 

(d)  Establish  an  official  seal  which  shall  be 
judicially  noticed; 

(e)  Engage  In,  and  support,  by  grant  or 
contract,  research  with  respect  to,  and  de- 
velopment of.  objective  or  quantitative 
standards  for  nonperlshable  manufactured 
consumer  products; 

(f)  Receive  money  and  other  property  do- 
nated, bequeathed,  or  devised,  without  con- 
dition or  restriction  other  than  that  it  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Foundation;  and 
to  use,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such 
property  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  Foundation. 

saving  provision 
Sec.  12.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  alter,  modify,  or  Impair  any 
provision  of  the  antitrust  laws,  or  any  Act 
providing  for  the  regulation  of  the  trade  or 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  or  to  prevent 
or  impair  the  administration  or  enforcement 
of  any  such  provision  of  law. 
definitions 
Sec.  13.  As  used  In  this  Act —  ' 

(at  The  terms  "commerce"  and  "corpora- 
tion" have  the  meaning  given  to  such  terms 
by  section  4  of  the  Federal  Grade  Commission 
Act  (15  use.  44). 

(b)  The  term  "regulatory  agencies  of  the 
United  States"  Includes  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Board,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission,  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission,  and  any  other 
board,  commission,  or  other  agency  of  the 
United  States  hereafter  established  which  is 


charged  with  administrative  or  regulatory 
duties  with  respect  to  the  trade  or  com- 
merce of  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  term  "State"  Includes  any  State, 
territory,  or  possession  of  the  United  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

ANNUAL    REPORT 

Sec.  14.  The  Foundation  shall  transmit  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  In  January 
of  each  year  a  report  which  shall  Include  a 


comprehensive  statement  of  the  activities  of 
the  Foundation  during  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  additional  legislation  as  it  may 
deem  useful  or  necessary  to  carry  out  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  15.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Foundation  such  sums 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  Into  effect  the 
provisions  of  this  Act, 


Comparison  of  Provisions 


S.    2186     (HART,    1967) 

Organization,  Sec.  4: 

National  Consumer  Service  Foundation — 
Board  of  5  Directors  appointed  on  staggered 
basis  by  President  with  consent  of  Senate, 
not  more  than  2  from  same  party. 

Functions,  Sec.  6: 

Generally:  to  protect  and  promote  the  in- 
terest of  people  as  consumers. 

Present  viewpoint  of  consumers  in  the 
formulation  of  government  policy. 

Deleted — See  Sees.  7  and  8. 

Conduct  annually  a  National  Consumers' 
Conference. 

Receive,  evaluate  and  disseminate  infor- 
mation helpful  to  consumers. 

Representation  of  Consumers 

Sec.  7:  Can  present  consumer  views  to 
regulatory  agencies  and  show  the  effect  of 
their  action  detrimental  to  constimers  when 
the  matter  pending  before  agency  does  not 
Involve  adjudication  of  a  violation  of  law. 


Consumer  Complaints,  Sec.  8 : 

Duty  to  receive  and  evaluate  consumer 
complaints  as  to  trade  practices  detrimental 
to  consumer  economic  Interests. 

Where  complaint  Indicates  practice  Is  not 
law  violation.  Foundation  may  negotiate  with 
Industry  or  manufacturer  or  distributor  to 
eliminate  the  practice. 

Where  practice  appears  to  violate  law.  com- 
plainant shall  be  referred  to  proper  agency 
with  power  to  proceed. 

No  such  provision  since  above  Is  believed 
sufficient. 

Publish  and  disseminate  Information  on 
duties  of  Foundation  and  problems  encoun- 
tered by  consumers.  Including  trade  prac- 
tices detrimental  to  their  Interests. 
Surveys  and  Investigation,  Sec.  9: 
Duty  to  conduct  surveys  and  Investigations 
as  to: 

(1)  productive  capacity  for  and  produc- 
tion of  consumer  goods, 

(2)  systems  and  mechanisms  In  use  for 
distribution  of  goods  and  effect  on  con- 
sumer Interests, 

(3)  levels  of  prices  for  consumer  goods  and 
services, 

(4)  value,  quality  and  suitability  of  goods 
and  factors  Influencing  value,  quality,  and 
suitability, 

(5)  degree  to  which  trade  Is  satisfying  con- 
sumer needs, 

(6)  ascertainment  and  collection  of  exist- 
ing consumer  Information  in  government 
not  then  published  in  useful  form  for  con- 
sumers by  an  agency  In  performance  of  Its 
functions. 

To  analyze  and  disseminate  to  public  In- 
formation obtained  In  surveys  and  Investi- 
gations. 

Not  Included. 


S.    1052     (HART,    1963) 

Organization,  Sec.  2: 
Office  of  Consumers — 
Consumer     Counsel     and     Associate     ap- 
pointed by  President  with  consent  of  Senate. 

Fimctlons:  Sec.  4: 
Generally:  the  same 

Same 

Represent  economic  Interest  of  consumers 
in  courts  and  regulatory  agencies 
Same 

Same 

Representation  of  Consumers 

Sec.  5:  Same,  but  authorizes  direct  Inter- 
vention by  Consumer  Counsel  for  same  pur- 
pose. 

Further:  in  court  or  regulatory  agency  pro- 
ceeding involving  adjudication  of  a  law  vio- 
lation Consumer  Office  shall  certify  all  Infor- 
mation it  has  to  the  prosecutor  of  the  viola- 
tion. In  app>ellate  court,  where  decision  may 
affect  economic  interest  of  consumers,  the 
Office  may  apply  to  court  for  leave  to  present 
oral  arguments  and  brief. 

Consumer  Complaints,  Sec.  6: 

Same 


Same  In  effect. 


Same,  but  requires  reports  by  agency  to 
complainant  and  to  Office. 

Information  received  from  any  source  dis- 
closing a  violation  of  law  shall  be  sent  to 
appropriate  agency. 

Same. 


Surveys  and  Investigations,  Sec.  7: 
Substantially  the  same. 


Same 


To  gather  from  and  require  corporations 
of  over  $5,000,000  assets  to  file  annual  or 
special  reports  with  Office  with  regard  to 
above  categories  on  left  side  (1)  through 
(6). 
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Comparison  of  Pkovision8 — Continued 


S.    2186     IHART,     19671 

Information  made  public  must  be  In  fac- 
tual form  and  not  as  a  recommendation  of 
a  product  of  any  particular  corporation  over 
that  of  another. 

Pronibited  :r  jm  engaging  In  any  program 
among  different  producers,  the  relative  mer- 
its or  suitability  of  any  class  or  type  of 
products  over  other  products  of  same  cKiss 
or  type. 

Formulate  and  publish  standards  for  spe- 
cific products  or  categories  of  products  to 
facilitate  determination  of  values  by  con- 
sumers. Standards  may  be  determined  by 
Foundation,  derived  from  other  govemmont 
agencies  or  non-government  organizations 
or  from  cooperative  programs  with  the  man- 
ufacturers. 

Foundation  shall  publish  from  time  to  time 
Information  useful  t^  consumers  and  miy 
file  with  publ'c  libraries  and  other  deposi- 
tories— shall  promote  programs  for  distribu- 
tion of  consumer  Information  through  elec- 
tronic systems  and  Iriformatlon  media  of  all 
kinds,  public  organizations,  private  business, 
educational  institutions  and  others  and  may 
operate  or  cooperate  In  such  programs 

Powers  conferred  on  PTC  by  Sec.  9  cf  FTC 
Act  given  to  Foundation  for  conducting  sur- 
veys and  Inve  tiganons. 

Consul c.ng  Service  and  Cooperative  Activi- 
ties.  Sec.    8: 

Contract  for  services  as  provided  by  Sec- 
tion 15  of  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  810) 

Appoint  advisory  committees  as  deemed 
necessary 

Designate  representatives  on  committees 
deemed  desirable  to  maintain  liaison  with 
agencies  of  US.  states,  and  nongovernmental 
organizations  engaged  in  related  functions. 

Use  services,  personnel  and  facilltiee  of 
federal,  state  and  private  agencies  with  or 
without  reimbursement. 

"Authorizes  other  government  agencies  to 
make  services,  personnel,  facilities  and  In- 
formation available  with  exception  of  classi- 
fied Information. 

Other  Powers.  Sec    11: 

Establish  a  laboratory,  reference  library 
and  related  facilities 

Enter  into  contracts.  leases  and  cooper- 
ative agreements 

Make  regulations  governing  the  manner  of 
Its  operations. 

Establish  an  official  seal. 

Engage  in  and  support,  by  grant  or  con- 
tract, research  to  develop  objective  or  quan- 
titative standards  for  nonperlshable  manu- 
factured consumer  products 

Receive  donations  made  without  limita- 
tion except  for  purposes  of  the  Foundation 
and  use  same  for  those  purposes 

This  Act  shall  not  alter  In  any  way  or  im- 
pair enforcement  of  antitrust  laws  or  FTC 
Act. 

Definitions. 

Annual  Report  to  President  and  Congress 
In  January. 

Appropriations  authorized. 


S      1052     (HART,     1965) 

Information  concerning  cost  of  produc- 
tion or  distribution  of  such  a  corporation 
may  be  made  public  but  without  revealing 
the  particular  corporation. 

Substantially  the  same 


Not  In  S.  1052 


Not  InS  1051 


.Same  in  S.  1052 

Consulting  Service  and  Cooperative  Activi- 
ties. Sec.  10: 
Same 

Same 

Same 


Same 


Same 


Not  In  S.  1053 


Only  provided  In  S    1053  by  Implication 


Not  In  8.  1052 


Same 


Same 
Same 

Same 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  AU- 
THORIZING THE  WRITING  OF  A 
HISTORY  OF  THE   SENATE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
a  concurrent  resolution  for  myself  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  , 
providing  for  the  compilation  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Senate  and  those  personages 
who  have  gone  before  us,  who  have  made 
this  one  of  the  greatest  deliberative 
bodies  In  the  history  of  the  world. 

Such  a  volume  would  be  of  great  value 


to  those  students  of  government  who 
desire  to  comprehend  the  many  func- 
tions of  the  Senate.  Everything  that  has 
been  done  here  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  things  that  will  be  done  here.  With- 
out understanding  the  traditions  of  the 
Senate,  the  twdy  Itself  cannot  be  com- 
prehended. A  knowledge  of  how  the  Sen- 
ate works  and  also  why  Is  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  world  of  today.  We  are 
called  upon  day  after  day  to  make  de- 
cisions that  will  affect  millions  of  people, 
sometimes  even  the  whole  world.  I  think 


that  it  Is  important  to  stress  that  no 
official  version  of  the  history  of  the 
Senate  exists.  Without  such  a  history, 
.students  of  our  system  of  government 
do  not  have  the  facts  available  to  them 
that  they  must  have  in  order  to  decide 
whether  or  not  this  is  the  system  that 
they  want  to  choose. 

Now.  more  than  ever  before,  the  story 
of  our  ^'reat  body  must  be  put  forward. 
We  have  heard  from  the  critics,  now  let 
the  .story  be  known. 

I  think  that  it  is  quite  Important  that 
In  this  history,  a  section  be  devoted  to 
a  comprehensive  discussion  and  explana- 
tion of  the  rules  which  govern  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Senate.  Without  an  under- 
standing of  our  parliamentary  proce- 
dures, it  is  very  difficult  to  see  how  the 
Senate  works.  These  procedures  must  be 
made  clear  if  a  genuine  concept  of  the 
Senate  is  to  appear  in  the  mind  of  the 
student. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
swiftly  consider  and  give  this  resolution 
Its  approval.  It  would  certainly  be  an- 
other step  forward  in  our  process  of  con- 
serving history.  It  is  certainly  my  hope 
that  this  work  will  become  a  standard  in 
the  field  of  analyzing  deliberative  bodies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The   concurrent   resolution    (S.   Con. 
Res.  35)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res  35 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concumng) ,  That  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress  is  authorized  and  dl- 
recttd  to  prepare,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, an  appropriate  publication  deplet- 
ing the  history  of  the  United  States  Senate 
and  setting  forth  a  di.scu.ssion  and  explana- 
tion of  the  course  of  business  In  and  rules 
of  procedure  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
which  publication  shall  be  printed  with 
illustrations  as  a  Senate  document. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  thirteen 
thousand  additional  copies  of  such  docu- 
ment, of  which  ten  thousand  three  hundred 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  and  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  shall  be  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  verj' 
happy  this  morning  to  Join  with  my  good 
friend  Senator  Tower  in  introducing  a 
concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  to  prepare  a  his- 
tor>'  of  the  Senate.  I  introduced  a  sim- 
ilar proposal  last  year. 

In  1962  the  House  of  Representatives 
published  as  House  Document  245  its 
own  history;  however  after  considerable 
searching,  I  have  been  unable  to  find  a 
comparable  document  in  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  has  a  great  history  and 
since  Its  beprinnintr  in  1787  has  earned 
a  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished deliberative  bodies  in  history. 
The  only  history  of  this  body  now  avail- 
able covers  the  first  14  years  of  our  ex- 
istence— from  1787  to  1801.  I  hope  this 
document  will  enable  more  Americans  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  this  In- 
stitution. 
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ESTABLISHMENT      OF      A      SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  CRIME  AND  RIOTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  I  submit 
a  Senate  resolution  to  establish  a  Select 
Committee  on  Crime  and  Riots. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  subject 
matter  would  normally  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  in  view  of  the  fact  also  that 
a  similar  resolution  was  submitted  a  few 
days  ayo  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke  1  and  was  by  unanimous  consent 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
.Administration,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  resolution  which  I  am 
now  submitting  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  received  and  printed;  and, 
without  objection,  the  resolution  will  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  148)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  148  I 

Resolved,  That  (a)  there  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished the  Select  Committee  on  Crime  and 
Riots,  referred  to  hereinafter  as  "the  com- 
mittee". The  committee  shall  consist  of 
seven  Members  of  the  Senate  appointed  by 
:he  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
Pour  members  of  the  committee  shall  be 
appointed  from  Members  of  the  majority 
party  after  consultation  with  the  majority 
leader,  and  three  members  of  the  committee 
shall  be  appointed  from  Members  of  the 
nilnorlty  party  after  consultation  with  the 
minority  leader.  Vacancies  In  the  member- 
ship of  the  committee  shall  not  affect  the 
authority  of  the  remaining  members  to  ex- 
ecute the  functions  of  the  committee,  and 
shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  original 
appointments  thereto  are  made. 

(b)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  except  that 
the  committee  may  fix  a  lesser  number  as  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  talcing  sworn 
testimony.  The  committee  shall  adopt  rules 
of  procedure  not  inconsistent  with  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  governing  standing  committees 
of  the  Senate. 

(c)  No  legislative  measure  shall  be  referred 
to  the  committee,  and  It  shall  have  no  au- 
thority to  report  any  such  measure  to  the 
Senate. 

Sec  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  com- 
mittee to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and 
Investigation  of  all  aspects  of  crime.  Includ- 
ing: 

(1)  the  elements,  causes,  and  extent  of 
crime,  violent  civil  disorders,  and  rioting 
Ithln  the  United  States; 

'2)  the  preparation,  collection,  and  dis- 
semination of  statistics  relating  thereto,  and 
the  availability  of  reciprocity  In  the  ex- 
change of  information  thereon  among  Ped- 
*fal.  State,  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies: 

'3)  the  .Tdequacy  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  law  enforcement  and  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice,  Including  constitutional 
l«ues  pertaining  thereto; 

I*)  appropriate  measures  for  the  reduc- 
tion, control,  or  prevention  of  crime.  Includ- 
ing violent  civil  disorders  and  riots; 

15)  appropriate  measures  for  Improve- 
'^f^t  In  the  methods  of  detection  of  such 
crtminai  activities  and  law  enforcement.  In- 


cluding means  for  more  effective  coopera- 
tion among  the  agencies  thereof;  and 

(6)  such  other  factors  as  the  committee 
may  consider  material  to  the  adoption  of  ap- 
propriate measures  for  the  control  of  crime, 
Including  violent  civil  disorders  and  riots. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  report  to  the 
Senate  from  time  to  time  the  results  of  its 
study  and  investigation.  On  or  before  Janu- 
ary 31,  1969,  the  committee  shall  transmit  to 
the  Senate  a  final  report  of  the  results  of  its 
study  and  investigation,  together  with  such 
recommendations  for  legislation  or  other 
measures  as  it  may  deem  appropriate.  Upon 
submission  of  such  report  the  committee 
shall  cease  to  exist. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  committee  is  authorized  to  (1) 
make  such  expenditures;  (2)  hold  such  hear- 
ings; (3)  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourn- 
ment periods'  of  the  Senate;  (4)  require  by 
subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  cor- 
respondence, books,  papers,  and  documents; 
(5)  administer  such  oaths;  (6)  take  such 
testimony  orally  or  by  deposition;  and  (7) 
employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
techmcal,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants  as  it  deems  advisable. 

(b)  Upon  request  made  by  the  members 
of  the  committee  selected  from  the  minority 
party,  the  committee  shall  appoint  one  as- 
sistant or  consultant  designated  by  such 
members.  No  assistant  or  consultant  ap- 
pointed by  the  committee  may  receive  com- 
pensation at  an  annual  gross  rate  which  ex- 
ceeds by  more  than  $2,300  the  annual  gross 
rate  of  compensation  of  any  Individual  so 
designated  by  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee. 

(c)  The  committee  is  authorized  to  utilize 
the  services,  information,  facilities,  and  per- 
sonnel of  the  various  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  to  the  extent  that 
such  services,  information,  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel, in  the  opinions  of  the  heads  of  such 
departments  and  agencies,  can  be  furnished 
without  undue  interference  with  the  per- 
formance of  the  work  and  duties  of  such  de- 
partments and  agencies. 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution,  which  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $250,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 


PROHIBITION  OP  TRAVEL  OR  USE 
OF  ANY  FACILITY  IN  INTERSTATE 
OR  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  WITH 
INTENT  TO  INCITE  A  RIOT- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    230 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  Intended  to 
be  proposed  by  me  to  the  bill  H.R.  421, 
the  so-called  antlrlot  bill,  and  ask  that 
it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  a  brief 
statement  with  respect  to  this  proposed 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  the  changes 
incorporated  In  my  proposed  amendment 
are  technical  in  nature,  and  designed  to 
improve  the  bill  from  the  standpoint  of 
draftsmanship.  For  instance,  though  a 
man  who  travels  across  State  lines  Is 
traveling  In  Interstate  commerce,  when 
an  Interstate  facility  Is  put  to  use  other 
than  for  travel.  It  is  technically  correct 
to  say  that  what  Is  being  used  Is  a  facility 
of  interstate  commerce,  rather  than  a 
facility  In  Interstate  commerce,  as  the 


phrase  now  appears  in  line  1  on  page  2 
of  the  bill  H.R.  421,  as  It  passed  the 
other  body. 

For  another  example,  the  use  of  two 
subparagraphs,  beginning  respectively  at 
lines  3  and  8  on  page  2  of  the  bill  as  it 
has  come  to  us,  makes  the  subparagraph 
(b),  beginning  on  line  8,  subordinate  to 
the  phrase  "with  Intent  to"  at  the  end 
of  line  2  above.  The  error  of  this  can  be 
seen  by  reading  line  2  in  direct  conjunc- 
tion with  line  8,  for  such  a  reading  does 
not  make  sense.  I  have  corrected  this 
error  of  draftsmanship  in  my  proposed 
amendment  by  using  just  one  subpara- 
graph instead  of  two,  removing  from 
modification,  by  the  cited  phrase  on  line 
2,  the  material  which  in  the  House  bill 
is  in  subparagraph  (b),  but  which  In  my 
bill  is  part  of  the  main  paragraph. 

Still  another  example  of  a  technical 
improvement  is  my  changing  of  the 
words  "acts  of  violence,"  as  they  appear 
in  subsection  (a)  of  the  House  bill,  under 
the  heading  "Definitions,"  on  page  2,  to 
read  "an  act  or  acts  of  violence."  The 
bill  as  it  came  from  the  other  body  ap- 
pears to  require  two  or  more  acts  of 
violence  by  the  same  individual  before 
a  violation  can  be  charged.  I  feel  sure 
this  was  not  the  intent  of  the  other  body, 
and  would  not  be  the  wish  of  the  Senate; 
so  I  have  made  this  correction  in  my 
amendment. 

In  addition  to  the  technical  changes 
contained  in  my  amendment,  of  which 
I  have  given  some  examples,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  also  contains  several 
changes  of  substance,  which  I  consider 
to  be  of  some  Importance. 

For  instance,  a  number  of  overt  acts 
are  specified  by  the  bill  as  objectionable, 
such  as  inciting  a  riot,  or  organizing, 
promoting,  or  encouraging  a  riot,  or  car- 
rying on  a  riot,  and  so  forth.  This  list 
of  forbidden  acts,  as  contained  in  the 
House  bill,  does  not  include  personal 
participation  in  a  riot.  I  feel  this  prob- 
ably was  an  unintended  omission,  and 
I  consider  it  an  omission  of  some  sub- 
stance, so  I  have  added  participation  in 
a  riot  as  one  of  the  forbidden  acts  under 
the  terms  of  my  amendment. 

The  definition  of  the  term  "riot"  in 
the  bill,  as  it  came  from  the  other  body, 
makes  reference  to  acts  of  violence  pos- 
ing an  immediate  danger  of  damage  or 
injury  to  property  or  persons,  but  does 
not  make  specific  reference  to  violence 
which  actually  results  in  or  immediately 
causes  such  damage  or  injury.  I  believe 
my  colleagues  will  agree  that  violence 
which  actually  causes  injury  is  more 
dangerous  than  violence  which  merely 
poses  an  immediate  danger  of  injury; 
and  so  I  have  specifically  included  both 
types  of  violence  within  the  definition  of 
"riot"  in  my  proposed  amendment. 

Under  the  language  of  the  bill  as  it 
has  come  to  us,  an  injury  inflicted  by  a 
rioter  upon  himself,  or  damage  inflicted 
by  a  rioter  upon  his  own  property,  could 
be  the  basis  for  a  prosecution;  or,  what 
is  more  important,  for  bringing  a  par- 
ticular situation  under  the  definition  of 
"riot."  Under  my  amendment,  only  an 
act  of  violence  which  results  in  damage  or 
injury  to  the  property  or  person  of  an- 
other individual,  or  which  constitutes  an 
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Immediate  danger  of  such  damage  or  in- 
jury, may  be  the  basis  of  a  prosecution 
under  the  act.  A  rioter  who  injured  him- 
self or  damaged  his  own  property  with- 
out either  resultant;  in.  or  constituting. 
an  immediate  danger  of  damage  or  in- 
jury to  the  property  or  person  of  another 
individual,  would  not  be  charged  as  a 
violator  of  the  act.  and  such  damage  or 
injury,  alone,  would  not  serve  to  bring 
a  situation  under  the  bill's  definition  of 
"rtot." 

My  amendment  makes  another  ciiango 
in  the  definition  of  'riot."  In  the  bill  as 
It  passed  the  other  body,  this  definition 
appears  to  require  a  joint  act  by  three 
or  more  persons,  ui  each  of  t^o  ov  more 
such  groups^ — or  "assemblages,"  as  Che 
bill  calls  it — 111  order  to  constitute  a  riot 
In  my  amendment,  although  there  must 
be  a  public  disturbance  involving  an  as- 
semblage of  three  or  more  per.sons,  in 
order  to  bring  the  situation  within  the 
definition,  a  single  act  of  violence  by  one 
of  the  persons  so  assembled  would  be 
enough  to  justify  a  prosecution  of  that 
individual  under  the  act,  or  to  bring  the 
situation  under  the  definition 

While  my  amendment,  in  defining  the 
term  "to  incite  a  riot,  or  to  organize, 
promote,  encourage,  participate  in,  or 
carry  on  a  riot,"  protects  against  prose- 
cution for  the  mere  advocacy  of  ideas. 
either  oral  or  written,  and  similarly 
protects  either  the  oral  or  written  ex- 
pression of  belief,  the  language  I  have 
offered  makes  this  p.'-otection  conditional. 
rather  than  absolute,  by  use  of  the  modi- 
fying phrase:  "not  Involving  advocacy  of 
any  act  or  acts  of  violence  or  assertion 
of  the  Tightness  of.  or  the  right  to  com- 
mit, any  such  act  or  acts  " 

The  effect  of  this  is  to  take  out  of  the 
category  of  "mere  advocacy  of  ideas  ' 
the  direct  advocacy  of  an  act  or  acts  of 
violence;  and  to  take  out  of  the  category 
of  "mere  e.xpression  of  belief"  an  as- 
sertion of  the  rlghtness  of  an  act  or  acts 
of  violence,  or  of  the  right  to  commit 
im  act  or  acts  of  violence. 

I  do  not  think  my  amendment  is  out 
of  line  with  the  Intentions  of  the  other 
body.  I  do  think  this  amendment  not 
only  Improves  the  bill,  in  terms  of  draft.s- 
manship.  but  also  makes  it  both  clearer 
and  more  explicit  In  Its  terms,  as  well 
as  more  readily  enforceable 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred 

The  amendment  No  230 1  wa.s  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


DUTIES    OF    THE    CONGRESSIONAL 
COUNSEL  GENERAL— AMEH^DMENT 

AMENDMENT     NO.     211 

Mr.  HARTKE  Mr  Pre.^ident,  I  am  of- 
fering today  an  amendment  to  S.  1384, 
a  bin  I  introduced  nn  Ma-ch  23  of  this 
year.  S.  1384  will  provide  the  Congress 
with  Its  own  ofTicial  advocate,  a  Congre.s- 
slonal  Counsel  General 

The  duties  of  this  official  advocate  of 
the  Congress  will  be  to- 
First.  Provide   advice  to  Congress  on 
the  validity  or  constitutionality  of  pro- 
posed or  standing  laws. 


Second.  Provide  advice  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  legal  ramifications  of  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Third.  Provide  advisories  on  new  or 
standing  laws  to  the  executive  and  the 
courts. 

Fourth.  Represent  in  any  pnxrecdings. 
whether  judicial  or  extrajudicial,  the 
Congress,  or  any  Member,  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Congre.ss.  when  in  court  as 
a  party,  such  appearance  arising  from 
carry-ing  out  their  official  duties 

Fifth.  Appear,  by  right,  as  amicus 
curiae  In  any  court  which  has  before  it 
the  constitutionality  or  validity  of  a  con- 
gressional act  or  other  official  prunounce- 
mcnt  or  activity. 

Sixtii.  Appear,  by  right,  a.s  amicu.s  in 
contempt  of  Congress  prnct^eciiiK's. 

These,  then,  Mr  President,  are  the  gen- 
eral duties  of  the  Congressional  Coun.sel 
General.  Specific  duties  will  be  assigned 
by  the  Judiciary  Committees  of  both 
Houses. 

In  response,  however,  to  opinions 
given  by  leading  P'ederal  jurists,  law- 
deans,  and  professors.  I  am  ofTering  this 
amendment,  which  I  now  send  to  the 
desk.  It  removes  the  wording  of  the  bill 
that  would  have  permitted  the  Congres- 
sional Coimsel  General  to  Intervene,  by 
right,  as  a  party  in  any  court  that  had 
before  it  the  constitutionality  or  validity 
of  any  congressional  act.  activity,  or  ofH- 
cial  pronoimcement. 

Among  those  that  felt  it  was  unneces- 
sary for  the  Congress  to  be  able  to  ap- 
pear as  a  party  were:  Dean  Erwin  Gris- 
wold  of  Harvara  Law  School.  Dean  Louis 
Pollak  of  Yale  University  Law  School. 
Dean  Leon  Wallace  of  Indiana  Univer- 
sity Law  School.  Prof.  Paul  Freund  of 
Harvard  Law  School,  and  Prof.  Thomas 
Emerson  of  Yale  University  Law  School. 
Rather,  it  would  be  less  controversial  for 
the  Congre,ssional  Counsel  General  to  ap- 
pear, by  right,  as  amicus  If  the  Con- 
gress IS  a  partv  because  of  the  facts,  then 
the  problem  does  not  exist.  If  Congress 
wishes  to  be  represented,  even  though  not 
a  party,  then  an  appearance,  as  amicus, 
.should  be  sufficient  to  present  the  views 
of  Congress  to  the  Court 

Mr.  President.  I  agree  with  their  ar- 
ticles. Their  arguments  are  most  per- 
suasive. And  I  want  to  take  this  opixir- 
tunity  to  thank  these  and  other  emmi- 
nent  gentlemen  for  their  interest  in  the 
bill.  Their  correspondence  not  only  has 
been  most  helpful  in  refining  tlie  bill  but 
was  a  distinct  pleasure  to  read  and  an- 
swer. I  am  also  grateful  for  their  en- 
dorsements in  those  areas  they  felt  able 
to  voice  sup{X)rt. 

Mr  President  on  July  19  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Separation  of  Powers  of 
the  Senate  Judicial'  Committee  held  its 
premier  hearing.  I  was  deeply  honored 
to  have  been  the  first  witness  and  the 
only  witness  invited  to  testify  on  a  spe- 
cific bill. 

Senator  Ervin,  the  chaiiman  of  the 
subcommittee  has  indicated  that  he  will 
.schedule  further  hearings  on  the  bill  as 
he  finds  it  particularly  pertinent  ti  the 
area  of  investigation  that  constitutes 
the  mandate  of  the  subcommittee. 

It  was  my  concern.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  erosion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sep- 


aration of  powers  that  prompted  me  to 
consider  what  steps  the  Congress  might 
take  to  make  sure  that  no  further  powers 
are  removed  from  Congress  and  those 
given  away  are  returned.  I  believe  that 
for  Congress  to  provide  it.self  with  a  voice 
to  make  clear  the  will  and  intent  of  Con- 
gress is  the  necessary  first  step  in  achiev- 
ing again  that  balance  in  the  govern- 
mental equation  that  has  sened  the 
Republic  since  the  days  of  the  Pounding 
Fathers. 

It  is  further  my  belief.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Congress  will  provide  itself  witii 
this  tool  of  sclf-cxpression  and  to  help 
insure  passage  of  the  bill,  I  intend  to  cor- 
respond with  all  Senators  and  a.sk  tiieir 
support  as  cosponsors  I  also  intend  to 
correspond  with  all  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  outlining  what 
I  hope  will  be  achieved  by  passage  of 
3.  1384. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  im- 
portant. I  even  say  it  is  vital  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  the  people  as 
vested  in  their  elected  representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  w  ill  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  'No.  231  >  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclarj-. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  PEARSON  Mr  President,  I  a5k 
unanimous  con.sent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Perin.sylvania  fMr.  Clark),  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Jord.^nI,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  I  Mr.  Ken.nedyI  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  'S.  2134- 
to  iirovide  incentives  for  the  establish- 
ment of  new  or  expanded  job-producing 
indu.-trial  and  commercial  establish- 
ments in  rural  areas. 

The  PREiSIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unainmous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senators  from 
Maryland  1  Mr  Brewster  and  Mr  Ti'D- 
iNGS  I  bo  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill 
'.S  2146'  to  abolish  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board  and  transfer  the 
I>owers.  duties,  and  functions  thereof  to 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  for  other 
purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr  President,  I  ask  unan- 
im :)us  c  jnsent  that,  at  lis  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr  McGee),  the  Senat.or  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr.  Pell  1.  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana I  Mr  HartkeI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  I  Mr  Inouye  I  be  added  as 
cospon.sors  of  the  joint  resolution  SJ 
Res.  94'  creating  a  Joint  Committee  to 
In\estigatc  Crime. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ord'-reii. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  PrfS- 
ident.  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
.sachu.setts  (Mr.  Kennedy!  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land 1  Mr.  P.ASTOREl  be  added  as  a  cospon- 


sorof  the  bill  (S.  2107)  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  remove  the  re- 
striction on  the  use  of  certain  private 
institutions  under  the  dependents'  med- 
ical care  program. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son] be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
iS  649'  to  provide  for  a  voluntary  wheat 
certificate  program,  under  which  the 
price  of  all  wheat  would  be  supported  at 
not  less  than  S2  per  bushel. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill 
as  there  is  no  one  in  the  Senate  more 
knowledgeable,  understanding  and  sym- 
pathetic of  the  problems  of  wheat  farm- 
ers than  he. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Ser.itor  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
97 1  establishing  a  Joint  Commission  on 
Civil  Strife;  authorizing  the  Commis- 
sion established  to  investigate  riots  and 
civil  strife  in  the  cities  and  urban  centers 
of  the  United  States  and  to  report  and 
make  recommendations  on  an  emergency 
basis  for  the  prevention  of  such  riots  and 
the  elimination  of  the  causes  thereof. 

The  PRESIDIN'G  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  IMr.  DoMrNicKl,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  IMr.  Tower]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  IMr.  MuskieI  be  added 
a.-  cosponsors  of  the  bill  <S.  1796)  to  im- 
pose quotas  on  the  importation  of  cer- 
tain textile  articles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  IMr.  YarborouchI,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  IMr.  HartI,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion I  S.J.  Res.  97  >  establishing  a  Joint 
Commission  on  Civil  Strife:  authorizing 
the  Commission  established  to  investi- 
gate riots  and  civil  strife  in  the  cities  and 
urban  centers  of  the  United  States  and 
to  report  and  make  recommendations  on 
an  emergency  basis  for  the  prevention  of 
such  riots  and  the  elimination  of  the 
cau.ses  thereof. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1934)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Power  Act  to  fa- 
cilitate the  provision  of  reliable,  abun- 
tlant.  and  economical  electric  power  sup- 
Ply,  by  strengthening  existing  mecha- 
nisms for  coordination  of  electric  utility 
systems  and  encouraging  the  installation 
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and  use  of  the  products  of  advancing 
technology  with  due  regard  for  the 
proper  conservation  of  scenic  and  other 
natural  resources. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 94,  heretofore  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  be  transferred 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  I  may  say,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Chair,  this  request  has 
been  cleared  with  the  leadership  on  both 
sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  ANTIRIOT 
BILL 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  give  notice  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  will  open  hearings 
Wednesday  morning,  August  2  at  10:30, 
on  the  antiriot  bill,  HJl.  421,  passed  by 
the  other  body  on  July  19. 

These  hearings  will  be  held  in  1202 
New  Senate  OflSce  Building  beginning 
Wednesday,  with  subsequent  hearings 
held  on  following  days.  These  hearings 
will  be  expedited  so  that  the  committee 
may  act  on  this  bill  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  committee  proposes  to  seek  ad- 
vice and  comment  on  this  bill  from 
prosecutors,  trial  attorneys,  and  legal  ex- 
perts in  all  parts  of  the  country.  We  shall 
also  seek  the  testimony  of  police  authori- 
ties from  the  various  cities  which  have 
faced  riot  situations  in  the  recent  past. 

Any  person  desiring  to  testify  with  re- 
spect to  this  bill  should  get  in  touch 
immediately  with  the  clerk  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  room  2226,  New 
Senate  OflBce  Building.  Times  for  the 
appearance  of  witnesses  will  be  assigned, 
as  available,  in  the  order  in  which  re- 
quests are  received.  Under  the  rules  of 
the  committee,  any  person  proposing  to 
make  a  prepared  statement  should  de- 
liver a  copy  of  the  statement  to  the  clerk 
of  the  committee  at  least  24  hours  before 
the  scheduled  appearance  of  the  witness. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TION BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  following 
nomination : 

Sheldon  B.  Vance,  of  Minnesota,  a 
Foreign  Service  oflBcer  of  class  1,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  Republic  of  Chad. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  this  pending  nomination  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  its  receipt  In  the  Senate. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JU- 
DICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

John  H.  Phillips,  of  Mississippi,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal,  northern  district  of  Mis- 
sissippi, term  of  4  years — reappoint- 
ment. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarj',  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Thursday,  August  3,  1967,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
Statement  by  him  entitled  "Stiff  Gun  Mis- 
use Penalties  Needed"  before  Subcommittee 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency  of  tlie  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  on  July  20,  1967. 


TYRANNY  IN  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  SERVICE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
August  issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest  con- 
tains an  article  by  John  Barron  entitled 
"Tyranny  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice," detailing  instances  in  which  small 
taxpayers  have  been  harassed  as  a  con- 
sequence of  collection  procedures  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  Some  of  the 
instances  therein  have  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Administrative  Practice 
and  Procedure  Subcommittee,  of  which 
I  am  the  ranking  minority  member,  in 
the  course  of  its  continuing  investiga- 
tions of  the  administrative  agencies. 

These  agencies  have  been  created  by 
Congress  to  perform  their  functions  in 
the  public  interest,  and  I  do  not  believe 
it  inappropriate  that  from  time  to  time 
Congress,  as  the  representative  of  the 
people,  whose  servants  these  agencies  are, 
should  request  they  give  an  account  of 
their  stewardship.  This  article  should  re- 
ceive the  attention  of  each  Member  of 
the  Congress,  and,  accordingly,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tyranny  in  the  Intehnal  Revenue  Sebvick 
(By  John  Barron) 

(Note. — Associate  Editor  John  Barron 
came  to  national  prominence  three  years  ago 
as  a  reporter  for  the  Washington  Star — first 
for  a  series  of  articles  on  the  tangled  finan- 
cial affairs  of  President  Johnson  and  other 
leading  politicians,  then,  with  colleague  Paul 
Hope,  for  an  award-winning  expos6  of  the 
Bobby  Baker  case.  Barron  Joined  the  Digest's 
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Washington  Bureau  in  1965.  His  Investigation 
of  IRS  spanned  six  months,  required  5800 
miles  of  travel  and  more  than  200  interviews. i 

Whenever  an  Income-tax  cheat  gets  by.  the 
rest  of  u«  have  to  make  up  the  loss  in  revenue 
for  which  he  Is  responsible.  In  fairness  to  the 
great  majority  of  honest  Americans,  we  must 
encourage  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
use  every  honorable  means  to  collect  what  Is 
owed  the  government.  But  something  is  now 
dangerously  amiss.  In  its  pursuit  of  our  dol- 
lars, the  IRS  Is  resorting  to  tactics  that 
threaten  all  taxpayers. 

"Too  many  Americans  pay  more  than  their 
share  of  taxes  because  they  are  intimidated 
by  a  tax-coUectlng  octopus  which  has  them 
at  a  disadvantage  and  keeps  them  that  way.'" 
declares  Sen  Warren  Magnuson  (D.  Wash  i , 
No  one  can  know  Just  how  many  are  treated 
unfairly  by  IRS  Last  year  It  subjected 
3,500,000  returns  to  special  examination,  ex- 
tracting extra  payments  from  1.900.000  cltl- 
sens  because  of  alleged  errors.'  Moreover. 
literally  no  one  Is  beyond  IRS's  reach. 
whether  he  has  made  a  mistake  or  not.  Be- 
wildered, afraid,  lacking  money  to  hire  law- 
yers, the  lone  individual  often  succunabs  In 
silence  when  the  awesome  powers  of  govern- 
ment are  brought  down  upon  him.  But  today 
evidence  from  all  over  the  country  shows 
that  In  the  name  of  collecting  taxes  IRS  has 
bullied,  degraded  and  crushed  countless  in- 
nocent citizens — while  unaccountably  favor- 
ing others.  For  example : 

In  Kansas  City.  Mo  ,  two  IRS  agents  In- 
truded upon  Mrs  Michael  Darrah  while  she 
was  nursing  her  six-week-old  baby.  The 
young  mother  pleaded  with  the  men  to  come 
back  another  time  Instead,  for  four  tor- 
turotis  hours  they  questioned  her  about  an 
income-tax  charge  against  her  father.  Ken- 
neth R.  Layne.  When  she  sought  to  call  him 
for  advice,  one  man  ordered.  "Don't  touch 
that  phone."  Unsure  of  her  rights.  Mrs  Dar- 
rah asked  permission  to  call  a  lawyer.  "That 
will  only  make  it  worse  for  your  father."  an 
agent  threateningly  told  her.  For  the  ter- 
rified woman.  It  was  tantamount  to  being 
held  a  prisoner  in  her  own  home.  Ultimately, 
a  Jury  unanimously  concluded  that  Layiie 
was  Innocent  of  any  crime.  But  his  daughter. 
never  accused  of  anything,  suffered  a  nervous 
breakdown. 

In  Oakland.  Calif  ,  attorney  Lew  M  War- 
den. Jr.,  patiently  .answered  questions  about 
his  tax  return  until  an  IRS  agent  demanded 
all  his  records.  "Those  flies  contain  confi- 
dential Information  about  some  of  my 
clients."  Warden  protested.  "You  have  no 
right  to  them  "  So  IRS  arbitrarily  disallowed 
his  legitimate  business  deductions  for  three 
years  and  claimed  he  owed  819.501.41  in  back 
taxes.  It  seized  his  bank  account,  ordered 
tenants  of  a  cottage  he  owned  to  pay  their 
rent  to  the  government,  confiscated  his  sail- 
boat. Worse  still,  the  constant  IRS  hdmn--^- 
ment  took  him  away  from  his  law  practice 
so  much  that  his  income  plummeted 

Insisting  on  a  day  In  court.  Warden  spent 
his  last  savings  prep.nrlng  for  his  tax  trl.il 
scheduled  April  5.  1965  But  on  April  1.  after 
hounding  him  for  33  months,  the  IRS  sud- 
denly dropped  all  charges  For.  as  It  should 
have  known  all  along  Warden  had  done 
nothing  wrong  and  owed  It  nothing. 

PP.OOP   PILFD    HIGH 

All  this  may  sound  m.-redlble  to  those  who 
have  not  yet  been  victimized  by  IRS.  I  wa-s 
skeptical  too — at  flrst  But  the  prrK'f  has 
been  piled  high  by  court  rulings.  Congres- 
sional investigations,  unrefuted  sworn  testi- 
mony, documented  complaints  to  Congress 
and  by  the  admU^ions  of  IRS  o^rials  then- 
selves.  It  Is  sci  overwhelming  that  concern 
now  grips  a  cross  section  of  Congress 


'  In  the  entire  nation  only  1324  taxpayers 
were  found  guilty  of  actual  fraud  last  year. 


More  than  half  the  Senate  membership 
has  gone  on  record  as  calling  for  something 
to  be  done  about  the  way  small  t«ixpayers  are 
abused  by  IRS.  "My  91es,  like  those  of  every 
other  Senator,  are  filled  with  mortng  appe.ils 
from  taxp-iyers  whoee  experiences  with  IRS 
have  turned  into  nightmares  of  inquisition." 
says  Sen    Norr.s  Cotton  i  R..  NH  ). 

Alarmed  by  multiplying  complaints,  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  .Adminis- 
trative Practice  .vnd  Procedure  two  ye.irs  ago 
began  asking  IRS  officials  and  their  victims 
questions  under  oath  The  ensuing  Senate 
hearings  produced  astounding  testimony  dis- 
closing that  IRS  has  defied  court  orders, 
criminally  picked  locks,  stolen  records  and 
threatened  reputable  people.  It  his  llleg.illy 
tapped  telephones,  sel/ed.  opened  and  read 
personal  letters  w.hlle  spying  on  the  private 
mall  of  tens  of  thousands  of  citizens  It  has 
Illegally  bugged  phone  booths  and  hidden 
microphones  where  taxpayers  talk  with  their 
lawyers. 

Moreover,  such  lawlessness  has  been  en- 
couraged from  high  levels  of  IRS  Its  Wash- 
ington headquarters  has  bought  elaborate 
spj-lng  equipment  for  use  about  the  coun- 
try. IRS  sent  many  agents  to  an  official 
Treasury  Schi.-Mil  ne.ir  the  White  House  to 
learn  how  to  commit  such  illegal  acts  as 
wiretapping  and  lock  picking  IRS  has  main- 
tained on  call  in  Washington  a  staff  of  sf)e- 
clalists  In  lUegiil  snooping.  "I  violate  state 
laws  at  all  times,"  special  agent  Thomas 
Mennitt  has  testified.  "It's  part  of  my 
duties" 

Summing  up  Interviews  with  631  Individ- 
uals itnd  2756  p.^ges  of  sworn  testimony.  Sen. 
Edward  V  Long  iD.  Mo  ).  chairman  of  the 
Senate  subcommittee  probing  Into  IRS  prac- 
tices, declaree-  "IRS  has  become  morally 
corrupted  by  the  enormous  power  with  which 
we  In  Congress  have  unwisely  entrusted  It. 
Too  often,  it  acts  like  a  Gestapo  preying  vipon 
defenseless  citizens  '  Senate  Minority  Lead- 
er Everett  Dlrksen.  a  sxibcommlttee  mem- 
ber, reports  Outraged  constituents  have 
Inundated  my  desk  with  letters  blistering 
the  Revenue  Service's  collection  practices. 
They  'show  it  is  frequently  the  small  tax- 
payer who  Is  hurt  worst  In  his  attempt  to 
deal    with    a    giant    bureaucracy   like    IRS." 

Naked  Power  Many  IRS  employees  who 
have  wltnesed  such  practices  firsthand  are 
deeply  disturbed.  As  a  result,  they  have 
secretly  pr'ivlded  Congress  with  evidence,  a 
major  reason  why  IRS  abuses  are  now  being 
exposed.  Indeed.  IRS's  own  personnel  have 
openly  applauded,  through  their  National 
Association  of  Internal  Revenue  Employees, 
the  Senate  Investigation,  even  while  top  IRS 
bureaucrats  have  tried  to  cover  up  and  with- 
hold data.  After  privately  Interviewing 
dozens  of  IRS  agents.  I  have  conchided  that 
most,  as  Individuals,  want  to  be  Just  and 
reasonable 

What.  then.  Is  the  matter?  Meeting  me 
furtively  in  San  Francisco,  one  veteran  agent 
explained:  "Sometimes  you  feel  like  the  cop 
who's  got  to  hand  out  so  m.any  tickets  a 
month  If  he  expects  to  get  ahead  You're 
Judged  by  how  often  you  bring  In  more 
dough.  Under  such  pressure  I  have  seen  peo- 
ple determined  to  find  taxpayer  error  whether 
It's  there  or  not  " 

Clecu-ly,  from  all  the  evidence,  the  root  of 
the  problem  is  the  IRS  "system  "  For  Con- 
gress has  given  so  much  raw,  naked  power  to 
this  one  agency  that  it  is  a  law  unto  Itself 
Consider  some  of  the  things  It  can  do — 
without  the  approval  of  any  court,  Judge  or 
anyone  else, 

IRS  car.  audit  interrogate  or  inve:itigate 
anyone,  for  as  long  as  it  wants  In  Kansas 
City,  Mo  .  policeman  Paul  R  CampbeU  halted 
a  speeding  car  driven  by  an  IRS  agent,  "We'll 
Just  have  to  check  your  taxes,"  the  ascnt 
was  quoted  as  saying,  after  other  arguments 
failed    to    stop    the    officer    from    writing    a 


ticket.  Sure  enough,  soon  after  CampbeU 
filed  his  next  tax  return.  IR.S  ordered  him 
to  report  for  an  examination  which  lasted 
two  hours  Unable  to  find  anythini;  wrong 
It  nevertheless  pestered  him  for  another 
four  months  with  phone  calls,  letters  and 
more  Interrogations  before  admitting  he 
owed  nothing. 

In  a  small  Tennessee  tow:i.  an  IRS  agent 
rifled  through  m.^.il  on  a  businessman's  desk, 
pried  open  an  envelope  and  found  a  letter 
linking  him  with  "another  woman."  The 
agent  showed  a  copy  to  the  man's  wife,  trying 
to  anger  her  so  that  she  would  agree  to  in- 
form against  her  husband. 

IRS  can  assert  that  a  citum  owes  taxes, 
force  him  to  prove  he  doc.-i  nor,  .After  con- 
tracting to  sell  his  home  In  suburban  De- 
troit, businessman  Roger  Logan  (not  his  real 
name  I  discovered  that  IRS  had  .shipped  Ileus 
of  J210  07  and  $400  07  on  It  for  alleged  non- 
payment of  tiixes,  Logan's  wife  presented 
canceled  checks  and  copies  of  pa.»t  returns 
to  prove  no  Uixes  were  due,  but  without 
avail.  "The  best  thing  to  do.-  an  IRS  clerk 
advised,  "is  to  pay  off  the  liens.  Then.  If 
you're  telling  the  truth,  you  can  .=  ue  to  get 
your  money  back"  Only  after  Locan  got  help 
from  a  lawyer  friend  would  IRS  even  take 
the  trouble  to  verify  that  he  indeed  owed 
nothing  The  ageiicy  had  tied  up  his  home 
simply  because  It  had  two  old  claims  against 
someone  with  a  sirnilar  name. 

IRS  can  merely  claim  that  a  citizen  owes 
taxes  then,  i;  he  fails  to  pay  instantly,  it 
can  im.mediately  confiscate  h:s  salary  or  all 
the  money  he  has  deposited  in  a  bank,  or 
seize  everything  he  oicns 

.N'obody  knows  this  better  than  farmer 
Noel  Smith  of  Taylor.  Mo.  IRS  checked 
Smith's  books  for  nine  years  without  telling 
him  It  suspected  any  significant  Irregularity. 
Then  one  morning  a  friend  ran  up  to  him 
with  a  newspaper  report  thai  IRS  was  tak- 
ing over  his  farms.  Smith  rushed  to  town, 
only  Uj  learn  that  IRS  had  confiscated  all  his 
money  in  the  bank,  the  contents  of  his  safe- 
deposit  box.  even  an  Insurance  policy  be- 
longing to  his  70- year-old  mother.  Five  dayi 
later.  IRS  formally  demanded  that  he  pay 
It  a  sniggering  $501,000 

With  help  from  friends.  Smith  hired  law- 
yers and  accountants  to  unravel  the  fan- 
tastic IRS  claims.  Meanwhile,  the  agency  be- 
gan selling  off  his  stored  grain,  using  sledge- 
hammers to  batter  apart  his  bins.  "High- 
handed." "unlawful."  declared  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  upon  hearing  what  IRS  had  done. 

Nevertheless.  IRS  kept  custody  of  Smlth'« 
property  and  denied  him  Income  from  It  for 
four  years  before  deciding  that  he  actually 
owed  $54,573  In  taxes  Smith  paid  this  "ran- 
som," as  he  termed  it.  so  that  he  could  re- 
cover his  land.  Another  year  Smith  overpaid 
his  taxes  but  had  to  sue  to  force  IRS  to  give 
him  back  $7,820  the  government  owed  him. 
.\nrl  to  this  day  IRS  Is  still  after  him,  "I 
did  not  think  It  could  happen  in  the  United 
States.  "  Smith   told   Sen.ite   inve.stig.itors 

But  I  have  found  that  It  does  happen.  To 
m.ike  sure  that  penjple  who  complain  are  not 
Ju.st  disgruntled  crackpots  or  conniving  tax 
dixlgers.  I  traveled  across  the  country  talk- 
ing to  IRS  victims,  their  families  and  neigh- 
bors And  I  found  that  when  IRS  misuse* 
Its  vast  powers,  the  people  most  likely  to 
suffer  are  not  gangsters  or  rich  tax  cheats. 
They  are  ordinary  people  who  do  not  com- 
mand b.itteries  of  law,  ers  and  who  have  no 
spe'ial  influence  In  Washington.  And  what 
IRS  does  to  one  citizen,  It  can  do  to  any 
other. 

KICKING  PEOPLE  AROUND 

Look  at  what  happened  not  long  ago  1b 
Richland,  Mo.,  a  smalltown  in  the  Ozark 
foothills.  As  he  told  the  Senate  committee 
the  local  bank  president.  Gordon  W.  War- 
ren, was  alone  In  his  office  when  two  IBS 
agents  marched  In  and  demanded  the  rec- 
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ordfl  of  a  depositor.  "I'll  Just  notify  this 
customer."  Warren  said,  reaching  for  the 
phone.  "If  you  do  that."  an  agent  told  him, 
"you'll  be  liable  to  a  $10,000  fine  and  a  ten- 
year  Imprisonment."  The  threats  were  as  il- 
legal as  they  were  inexcusable.  But  how  could 
Warren  know? 

Down  the  street  an  IRS  agent  confronted 
a  waitress  with  a  $275  tax  claim.  When  she 
protested,  the  agent  threatened  to  confiscate 
and  "dlspoee  of"  her  old  car  unless  she  paid 
up  that  day.  Near  tesurs,  she  went  to  see 
Warren,  who  agreed  to  lend  her  the  $275 
necessary  to  hold  IRS  off.  Only  eifter  she 
spent  days  getting  a  sworn  afiSdavlt  to  docu- 
ment her  deductions  did  IRS  admit  she  didn't 
owe  the  bill  which  it  tried  to  inUmldate 
her  into  paying. 

Across  the  railroad,  Fred  and  Katherine 
Tomllnson  r\ui  a  one-room  Dairy  Queen 
shop.  They  have  never  made  a  lot  of  money, 
but  enough  to  rear  their  children  and  make 
their  own  way.  On  March  31,  1965,  a  worried 
bank  cashier  ran  to  see  them.  "The  IRS 
has  seized  your  bank  account,"  he  reported 
"They  claim  you  didn't  pay  your  taxes  last 
year."  Tomllnson  couldn't  understand:  "The 
government's  never  said  anything  to  us  about 
owing  any  money."  That  night,  he  and  his 
wife  dug  out  a  canceled  check  proving  they 
had  paid  in  full,  and  mailed  it  to  IRS. 
Meanwhile,  checks  they  previously  had  writ- 
ten bounced  because  of  the  IRS  seizure  of 
their  funds.  "I'm  so  ashamed,"  Katherine 
told  her  husband.  Not  until  eight  days  later 
would  IRS  restore  their  money — without  the 
least  apology. 

This  callous  disregard  of  the  rights,  feel- 
ings and  welfare  of  ordinary  people  goes  on 
all  the  time.  Last  March  28,  IRS  without 
forewarning  attached  the  salary  of  Chicago 
salesman  Jerry  G.  Pfnister.  Thus  Pfnister 
was  branded  as  "financially  Irresponsible" 
In  the  eyes  of  his  associates.  Only  later 
would  IRS  give  him  a  letter  admitting 
that  it  had  made  an  error  and  he  owed 
nothing.  But  that  has  failed  to  restore 
Pfnlster's  reputation.  . 

CONrORM OR   ELSE 

The  attitude  that  it  can  do  as  it  pleases 
sometimes  causes  IRS  to  lash  out  vindic- 
tively at  people  who  disagree  or  cause  it 
trouble,  even  at  its  own  employes. 

Claude  F.  Salter,  for  example,  is  a  distin- 
guished veteran  of  34  years  -with  IRS.  His 
record  as  chief  of  its  San  Francisco  audit 
division  was  so  outstanding  that  IRS  ad- 
mits "we  cannot  deny  that  he  did  perform 
well."  Salter  was  stubborn,  though,  when  it 
came  to  principles.  To  superiors  who  asked 
special  treatment  for  certain  taxpayers,  he 
consistently  said  no.  So  in  the  spring  of 
1964,  these  officials  tried  to  have  him  de- 
clared unfit  by  ordering  him  to  the  n.a. 
Public  Health  Service  Hospital  and  sending 
along  a  letter  implying  that  he  was  mentally 
Ul.  A  battery  of  psychiatrists  and  physicians 
told  Salter  that  he  was  well  adjusted,  in- 
telligent and  healthy.  Nevertheless,  IRS  soon 
demoted  him  to  a  lesser  Job  where  he  could 
not  Influence  policy. 

In  Dedham,  Mass.,  31-year-old  accountant 
Donald  R.  Lord  resp>onded  to  a  knock  on 
his  front  door  one  Saturday  morning,  still 
In  his  pajamas,  and  three  IRS  agents  pushed 
past  him  into  his  home.  They  ordered  him 
to  get  out  corporate  records  entrusted  to 
him  by  a  local  businessman.  "You'd  better 
cooperate  If  you  expect  to  stay  in  business," 
Lord  was  warned.  "Don't  make  any  phone 
calls,  or  you'll   be   subject  to   prosecution." 

After  Interrogating  him  most  of  the  day. 
the  agents  confiscated  boxes  of  papers, 
threatening  him  with  a  Jail  sentence  if  he 
resisted,  and  drove  away. 

Soon  thereafter,  a  neighbor  phoned: 
"Some  IRS  men  were  here  today,  asking 
questions     about     you."     Meanwhile.     IRS 


agents  went  to  Lord's  bank  and  c<^led  his 
fljianclal  records.  Others  hounded  bis  rela- 
tives with  Interrogations  and  even  tried  to 
question  his  88-year-old  grandmother. 

Angered  and  worried,  Lord  engaged  a  dis- 
tinguished Boston  lawyer,  Lawrence  O'Don- 
nell.  Subsequently  IBS,  by  Its  own  admis- 
sion, subpoenaed  Lord  to  appear  at  a  con- 
ference In  a  secret  ofiSce  which  had  been 
carefully  bugged  in  advance.  Suddenly 
O'Donnell,  too  was  subjected  to  hostile  IRS 
examination.  An  employe  at  Boston's  Car- 
ney Hospital,  where  O'Donnell  had  under- 
gone five  critical  operations,  tipped  him  oB 
that  IBS  was  questioning  his  medical  ex- 
penses. Moreover,  aa  IRS  later  admitted, 
agents  pored  over  bis  tax  returns  covering 
six  years,  bunting  futllely  for  some  error. 

The  Federal  District  Court  in  Boston  de- 
clared that  IBS's  "unlawful  pressiwes" 
against  Lord  came  "close  to  extortion."  It 
ruled  the  seizure  of  the  business  records 
completely  illegal,  and  forbade  IRS  to  make 
any  further  use  of  them.  Yet,  as  O'Donnell 
subsequently  proved  with  testimony  of  one 
agent  who  resigned  In  disgust,  IBS  made 
copies  of  these  records  and  continued  to 
use  them — in  arrogant  contempt  of  the  court 
order. 

A  DOUBLE  STANDARD 

And  now,  consider  undisputed  evidence 
which  Sen.  John  J.  Williams  (R.,  Del.)  has 
unveiled  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  shows 
that  while  mercilessly  trying  to  take  the  last 
cent  of  some  taxpayers,  IRS  has  treated 
others  quite  differently. 

Over  a  period  of  seven  years,  IRS  allowed 
the  New  York-based  real-estate  firm  of  Webb 
&  Knapp  to  pile  up  tax  debts  of  more  than 
$27  million,  while  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration lavished  on  it  $67  million  in 
government-instu-ed  loans.  Upshot?  Webb  & 
Knapp  defaulted  on  the  loans,  and  IRS  in 
December  1965  wrote  off  a  whopping  $26  mll- 
Uon  as  "uncollectible."  Similarly,  IRS  last 
year  simply  wrote  off  as  "imcollectible"  a  tax 
bill  of  more  than  $23  million  owed  by  six 
American  shipping  companies  controlled  by 
Greek  magnate  Stavros  Nlarchos. 

As  Senator  Williams  notes,  still  harder  to 
explain  is  the  treatment  of  people  like  Law- 
rence L.  Callanan.  An  official  of  the  Steam- 
fitters  Local  No.  662  In  St.  Louis,  Oallanan 
was  con'vlcted  In  1954  of  extortion,  received 
a  12-year  sentence.  He  was  paroled  in  1960, 
and  in  April  1964  President  Johnson  com- 
muted his  sentence,  thereby  enabling  him 
to  become  a  union  leader  again.  The  same 
month,  IBS  settled  his  unpaid  tax  debt  of 
$40,219.84  for  a  token  $17,000  plus  an  agree- 
ment that  he  would  pay  more  if  his  income 
rose.  "No  prospect  of  any  material  increase 
(In  income),"  said  IBS.  A  few  months  later, 
Callanan's  union  lieutenant,  John  L.  Lawler, 
handed  over  $25,000  to  "Friends  of  L.B.J." 
Next,  Callanan,  supposedly  without  money 
for  his  taxes,  kicked  In  $2000  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee.  Then  he  emerged 
as  director  of  the  Ivish  "voluntary"  political 
fund  of  Local  No.  662,  bis  salary  reported  at 
$15,000  to  $20,000. 

Honest  citizens  can  derive  little  comfort, 
too,  from  the  knowledge  that  IRS  has  Issued 
a  special  ruling  to  reduce  the  tax  that  crim- 
inals owe  on  money  they  steal  I  Internal  Rev- 
enue Bulletin  No.  1966-42  of  October  17,  1966, 
states:  "Embezzled  funds  will  be  taken  into 
account  if  a  taxpayer  chooses  the  benefits 
of  the  income-averaging  provisions."  So  If 
a  crook  gets  away  with,  say,  $100,000,  It  will 
be  okay  for  him  to  pay  taxes  on  only  $20,- 
000  of  stolen  money  a  year  over  a  five-year 
period. 

A  BRmLE  roa  bureaitcract 

In  the  face  of  such  outrageous  practices, 
why  do  we  allow  IBS  power  ■that  we  would 
not  dare  entrust  to  any  other  agency?  We 
would  never  allow  police  to  roam  the  land 


grabbing  property,  confiscating  bank  ac- 
counts, persecuting  people  at  will.  If  we 
ever  are  to  start  preventing  Big  Bureaucracy 
from  dehumanizing  our  lives,  the  place  to 
begin  Is  with  the  most  powerful  bureaucracy 
of  all — the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Aghast  at  the  discovery  that  IRS  was 
reading  private  letters,  Congress  passed  a 
law  in  1965  forbidding  it  to  further  rifle  the 
mails.  Commissioner  Sheldon  Cohen  has 
pledged  an  end  to  the  illegal  wiretapping, 
bugging  and  other  illegalities,  promised  to 
piu-ge  IBS  of  the  attitude  that  the  taxpayer 
is  the  "adversary."  Experience  shows,  though, 
that  no  government  agency  can  be  trusted  to 
reform  itself.  Clearly,  some  reforms  from 
the  outside  are  needed. 

Senator  Magnuson,  Joined  by  59  other 
Senators,  has  proposed  the  establishment  of 
Small  Tax  Courts  where  taxpayers — without 
hiring  a  lawyer — could  informally  present 
grievances  in  disputes  with  IRS  involving 
less  than  $2500.  But,  in  line  virith  the  basic 
legal  principle  that  a  man  is  Innocent  until 
proved  guilty.  Congress  must  now  make  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  arbitrary 
powers  which  IRS  has  demonstrated  itself 
unfit  to  exercise.  Before  grabbing  anyone's 
salary  or  bank  account,  IRS  should  have  to 
show  in  coiu-t  some  proof  that  taxes  are 
owed.  Before  walking  off  with  all  a  man  owns, 
IBS  should  be  required  to  convince  a  Judge 
that  the  taxpayer  is  hiding  his  money  or  is 
about  to  flee. 

It  is  important  for  all  of  us  to  stop  being 
afraid  of  IRS.  When  it  acts  unfairly,  we 
should  speak  out. 

Let  your  Congressman  know  what  you 
think  of  IRS  abuses — and  that  your  vote  in 
1968  Is  going  to  be  influenced  by  what  he 
does  to  stop  them.  Moreover,  if  you  have 
documentary  evidence  of  such  abuses,  give 
it  to  your  Congressman  or  to  the  Senate  In- 
vestigators.' For  only  public  indignation, 
backed  by  facts,  will  force  reforms. 

Reforms  no  doubt  will  make  the  work  of 
IRS  somewhat  more  difficult.  But  in  recent 
years  we  have  chosen,  through  the  courts,  to 
erect  a  maze  of  legal  procedures  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  most  depraved  and  danger- 
ous criminals.  It  Is  time  we  did  something 
about  protecting  the  rights  of  the  honest 
American  taxpayer,  too. 


JUNE     PRICE     INCREASES     NOT     A 
BASIS  FOR  TAX  INCREASES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  relesised 
price  information  for  June,  revealing  a 
rise  in  the  consumer  price  index  0.3  per- 
cent since  May  and  2.7  percent  since 
June  1966.  The  wholesale  price  index  for 
June  is  up  half  a  percent  from  May  and 
0.6  percent  from  June  1966. 

However  disconcerting  these  increases 
are,  they  do  not  indicate  increases 
stemming  from  demand  pressures,  but 
rather  some  special  developments  in 
agriculture,  some  cost  push  increases, 
and  some  longrun  or  structural  price 
changes,  and  they  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  any  justification  for  a  tax 
increase. 

Prom  March  to  June,  prices  of  farm 
products  rose  4.7  percent,  while  last  year 
they  fell  by  2.4  percent.  These  prices 
respond  to  forces  peculiar  to  agriculture, 
and  last  year  farm  prices  were  a  stabiliz- 


'  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedtire.  Boom 
3214,  New  Senate  Office  Building.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20510. 
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ing  influence  In  the  June  quarter.  Crude 
material  prices,  which  are  more  sensitive 
to  demand  pressures,  have  risen  only 
about  1.0  percent  In  the  first  6  months 
of  this  year,  contrasted  to  last  year's  3  8 
percent. 

The  consumer  price  index  indicates  a 
continuance  of  structural  or  longrun 
increases  in  the  service  components. 
Service  prices  have  ri.sen  1.8  percent  m 
the  first  6  months  of  this  year  and  2  3 
percent  in  the  same  period  last  year. 
Medical  care  prices  rose  4.1  percent  in 
the  recent  period  compared  to  3.2  per- 
cent last  year. 

All  of  us  recognize  that  neither  food 
nor  medical  costs  are  subject  to  the  kind 
of  demand  pressures  that  can  be  influ- 
enced by  changes  in  ta.xes 

The  index  of  wholesale  Industrial 
prices  has  not  risen  since  February,  re- 
maining at  106  0  during  each  month 
from  February  to  June.  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize that  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
Statistics,  Arthur  M.  Ross,  referred  to 
this  index  as  the  "most  significant  meas- 
ure" of  Inflation,  and  that  it  has  been 
stable.  It  has  risen  1  percent  in  6  months. 

Mr.  President,  any  one  who  contends 


that  the  three-tenths  of  1 -percent  in- 
crease last  month  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  or  the  five-tenths  of  1 -percent  in- 
crease in  the  Wholesale  Price  Index  sug- 
gest that  excessive  demand  is  pulling 
up  prices,  is  badly  misinformed. 

It  would  be  tragic  if  the  lack  of  eco- 
nomic growth  in  this  country  were  fur- 
ther stunted  by  a  tax  increa.se  on  the 
ground  that  intlation  mu.st  be  stemmed. 
The  tax  increase  would  have  no  sitinifl- 
cant  effect  on  prices  under  present  cir- 
cuni.stauces 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanunous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  table 
showing  comparison  of  price  trends,  Dt^- 
cember  1965  to  June  1966,  and  Decem- 
ber 1966  to  June  1967:  statement  from 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  attached 
tabiC;  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  July  27,  1967,  entitled  "Food 
Cost  Increase  Rai.ses  Price  Index";  ar- 
ticle from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
July  27,  1967,  entitled  "Corusumer  Prices 
in  June  Rose  03  Percent  From  May 
Level."  and  attached  tables. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re.i.ord. 
as  follows: 


COMPARISON  OF  PRICE  TRENDS,  DECEVBiR  ;S63-JUNE  1%6  AND  DECEMBER  I96&-JUNE  1967 


March  1967- 
June   1967 

December 

:96&-March 

1967 

Sum  of 
percentage 

point 

changes, 

December 

1966-June 

1967 

December 

196vMarch 

1966 

March  1966- 
June  1966 

Sum  of 

percentage 

point 
changes. 
December 
196 '-June 

1966 

Consumer  Price  Index 

as 
lie 

0.3 

-.1 

-.2 

0 

.9 

2.5 

-I.  I 

1.2 
.5 

1.8 
4.1 

U4 

1^3 

0.9 
.9 

1.5 

-.1 

.7 

1.5 

3.4 

0.8 

1  7 

Consumer  products 

1  5 

Nondurable!. 

1  9 

Durables 

4 

Consumer  services 

2  3 

Medical  care 

3  2 

Food  at  home 

3  0 

All  Herns  less  food ! 

1.3 

Wholesale  Price  Index 

*.7 
1.9 
0 
2.7 

-.2 

-3.4 

-1.6 

.5 

-1.7 

1.2 
3.7 
1.9 
.8 
3.9 

-2.* 

1  5 

Farm  products             

1  3 

Processed  (oods  jr'd  feed 

1   1 

Industrial  commo'lities .. 

1   7 

Crude  matensis 

3  8 

[Prcjm  the  tT.S.  Department  of  Labor.  July 
28.  19671 

Pbiczs  in  June  1967 — Prelimi.nart  July 
Trends 

Prices  Increased  In  June  at  both  consumer 
and  wholesale  levels,  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics reported  today  The  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex rose  0.3  percent  to  116.0  ( 1957-59  =  100  i 
and  stood  2.7  percent  above  a  year  a^o 
Higher  food  prices  caused  a  large  part  of  the 
Increase  letat  month  On  the  other  hand,  the 
key  Index  of  wholesale  industrial  commodity 
prices,  which  has  not  risen  since  February, 
remained  unchanged. 

The  Wholesale  Price  Index  rose  0.5  percent 
to  lOfl.3  (1957-59  =  100),  following  a  similar 
Increase  in  May.  and  was  0  6  percent  above 
its  June  1966  level.  The  increase  last  month 
resulted  entirely  from  higher  prices  of  farm 
and  food  products.  Preliminary  data  for  July 
show  Industrial  prices  edging  up  and,  to- 
gether with  a  further  advance  In  processed 
food  prices,  causing  the  Wholesale  Price 
Index  to  rise  0.2  percent. 

CONSl'MCR    PBODUCTS 

Earlier  Increases  In  food  wholesale  prices 
were  transmitted  to  the  retail  level  In  June. 
The  advance  averaged  about  1  percent, 
seasonally  adjusted.  Prices  were  raised  most 


on  meats  (4  1  percent)  and  fresh  fruit-s  and 
'.  ecetables  i  4,7  percent  >  . 

Livestock  prices  In  whole^.Ue  markets 
have  risen  about  11  percent  .-Ince  .April,  They 
were  up  more  th.in  2  percent  In  .June,  when 
a  drop  In  ho^  receipt*  at  major  markets 
broiigh',  a  5  percent  price  lucre. tse.  Cattle 
s!:iughter  rose  slifnltlcantlv  but  prices  con- 
tinued tf)  Ko  up  Pork,  beef,  and  l.inib  prices 
all  climbed  .sharply,  both  at  wholesale  and 
at  re'a:l. 

Fresh  fruit  price.s  rose  nearly  12  percent 
at  wholesale  and  4'^  percent  at  retail  In 
June.  With  the  citrus  fruit  harvest  In  Flor- 
ida nearlng  cfjnip'.etlon,  the  source  of  sup- 
plies shifted  mainly  to  CallfvTnla  and 
Arizona  Grapefruit  prices  Jvmiped  about  37 
percent  and  orange  prices  15  percent  at 
w.holesale.  These  Increases  were  beginning 
to  show  up  at  retail  counters  by  mid-June. 
.Mso,  a  4'2  percent  advance  In  wholesale 
prices  of  apples,  because  of  dwindling  stor- 
age supplies,  was  reflected  In  a  price  rise 
of  more  than  6  percent  at  retail 

Higher  fresh  vegetable  prices  have  resulted 
from  reduced  yields  .ind  delayed  maturity 
of  late-spring  crops  caused  by  unfavorable 
weather.  Lettuce  prices.  In  particular. 
Jumped  49  percent  at  wholesale  and  13  per- 
cent at  retail  In  June  In  addition,  potato 
prices  went  up  6  percent  at  retail,  with  de- 


pletion of  storage  stocks  of  Eastern  potatoea 
In  advance  of  the  new  crop 

Despite  their  advance  during  the  past  two 
months,  grocery  store  food  prices  In  June 
averaged  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago. 
Prlce.s  of  meats,  poultry,  eggs,  and  fruits  and 
\cgetiibles  were  still  lower  than  last  year  at 
t!ie  same  time,  but  dairy  products,  cereals 
ai.d  b.ikery  products  h.ive  moved  up. 

The  rise  In  apparel  prices  slowed  down  In 
June,  following  a  sharp  Increase  In  May 
and  over  the  past  year.  Household  textile 
f uri;ishlnp;s  returned  to  regular  prices  fol- 
luwing  .May  "white  .sales."  Prices  of  gasoline 
receded  a  little  as  a  result  of  "price  wars" 
m  Los  Angeles  and  Kansas  City.  New  car 
prices  dropped  at  wholesale  more  than  usual 
f'.r  the  early  summer  as  manufacturers 
sptjnsored  sales  Incentive  contests,  but  re- 
t,ul  prices  were  up  slightly  on  a  seasonally- 
adju.sted  basis,  as  dealer  sales  strengthened. 
T!ie  advance  In  used  car  prices  was  smaller 
than  usual  for  June,  following  sharp  In- 
crease In  .April  and  May. 

CONSUMER    SERVICES 

Charges  for  consumer  services  were  raised 
at;aln  In  June  at  about  the  same  rate  as 
in  previous  months  this  year.  This  represents 
a  moderate  slowing  down  of  the  rate  of  in- 
crease from  that  which  prevailed  during  the 
last  h.ilf  of  19C6  Reasons  include  the  decline 
In  mortgage  Interest  rates  and  a  price  trend 
for  medical  c.ire  which,  while  still  very 
steep.  Is  somewhat  les.s  so  than  in  previous 
months  From  June  1966  through  March 
this  year,  charges  for  medical  services  were 
rising  at  nearly  a  10  percent  annual  rate. 
In  the  la.st  three  montlis.  the  rate  has  been 
closer  to  7  percent.  The  June  Increase  of 
0  6  percent  represented  higher  doctors'  fees 
and  a  further  climb  In  hospital  service 
charges. 

Property  taxes  and  Insurance  on  homes 
continued  to  climb  last  month.  Transit  fares 
and  parking  fees  were  raised  In  some  cities, 
hotel  and  motel  rates  wont  up,  costs  of 
home  repairs  were  higher,  and  beauty  shops 
charged  more  for  their  services. 

INDUSTRIAL  MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  stability  of  wholesale  prices  of  Indus- 
tri.il  commodities  through  June  and  the 
modest  size  of  the  Increase  Indicated  for 
July  appear  to  reflect  highly  competitive 
situations  In  most  Industries.  The  most 
notable  development  In  June  was  price- 
cutting  on  a  major  raw  material  for  plastics 
and  synthetic  rubber,  as  well  as  on  a  basic 
Ingredient  for  household  detergents.  Prices 
also  moved  down  for  Inedible  fats  and  oils, 
primarily  because  of  slackened  export  de- 
m.md. 

On  the  other  hand,  lumber  prices  went 
up  In  June  with  an  increase  In  building 
activity,  especially  for  Western  softwoods. 
Prices  of  hides  and  skins  also  were  raised 
significantly,  but  still  were  substantially 
below  a  year  ago.  Higher  newsprint  prices 
went  Into  effect,  bvit  wastepaper  prices  were 
down  Machinery  prices  stabilized,  at  least 
for  the  time  being,  and  metal  prices  averaged 
unchanged  In  June,  although  nonferrous 
scrap  moved  lower  while  Iron  and  steel  scrap 
prices  were  up. 

COST-OF-LIVING    ADJUSTMENTS 

About  75.000  workers  are  scheduled  to 
receive  pay  Increases  based  on  changes  In 
the  national  Consumer  Price  Index  through 
June  The  rise  in  the  Index  since  March  will 
bring  2  cents  more  per  hour  to  some  29,000 
workers  (Including  13.0(X)  employees  of  the 
Greyhound  Corporation)  and  3  cents  more 
to  approximately  46,000  (Including  36,000 
.aircraft  workers).  About  9(X)  truckdrlvers  In 
the  Chicago  area  also  will  receive  a  3-cent 
Increase  based  on  the  advance  In  the  Index 
since  last  December. 
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TABLE  L-PtRCENT  CHANGE  IN  PRICES  FOR  SELECTED  GROUPS  IN  THE  CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX  AND  THE  WHOLESALE  PRICE  INDEX 

[Seasonally  adjusted  except  where  indlcatedl 


May-June  1%7 

IVIarch-June  1967 

December  1%6- 
March  1967 

September-December  i  June-September  1966 
1966 

June  1966-June  1%7 

CPi 

WPI 

CPI 

WPI 

CPI 

WPI 

CPI 

WPI 

CPI 

WPI 

CPli 

WPli 

All  items '          .         

0.3 
.4 
.6 
.9 
,3 
.3 
-.3 

0 
.1 
.1 

0 

0 

0 

.3 
.2 
.1 
.2 

.4 
.6 
.5 
.3 

0.5 

.6 

.8 

1.3 

.2 

.3 

-1.9 

1.5 

-.1 

-.3 

-.2 

.3 

0 

0.9 

.6 

.9 

.8 

.9 

1.2 

1.1 

-.2 

.3 

.1 

-.2 

.5 

.4 

.9 

.7 

.4 

.3 

1.3 

1.6 

.8 

1.2 

0.6 

1.1 

1.7 

2.5 

.3 

1.9 

-2.2 

1.9 

-.2 

-.1 

-.7 

0 

.1 

0.3 

-.1 

-.2 

-1.1 

1.3 

.6 

1.3 

.3 

0 

-.4 
-.7 
.3 
.4 
.9 
.3 
.4 
.3 

1.5 

2.5 

1.0 

.7 

-0.2 

-.6 

-.7 

-2.4 

.7 

1.1 

3.8 

0 

.1 

-.5 

.2 

-.4 

.9 

0,5 
.  1 
.1 
-.4 
.9 
.4 
.6 
.4 
.5 

1.4 

-.1 

.9 

.5 

1.4 

2.1 

■\ 

1,7 

2.3 

.9 

1.1 

-0.8 

-1.2 

-1.9 

-2.9 

.3 

.2 

-2.2 

.1 

1.2 

2.1 

.3 

1.1 

1.0 

1.1 
.8 
.8 
.8 

1.0 

i;^o 

.6 
.3 

-'■\ 
1.1 

.9 
1.2 
1.1 

.5 
1.2 

1.6 

2.4 

1.2 

.9 

1.0 

2.2 

2.8 

4.3 

.3 

1.0 

2.2 

.4 

-.1 

-1.0 

-.2 

.4 

.7 

2.7 
1.6 
1,7 
.1 
4.2 
2.7 
4.1 
1.1 
1    1 
0 

-.9 
2.9 
2.1 
4.8 
4.3 
1.8 
1.9 

6.3 
9.2 
4.0 
4.1 

0  6 

1.5 

Nonduiable     _ 

1.8 

Food  .i'ld  beverages  at  tiome,- 

Appaiel  and  accessories 

1.4 
1  6 

haubehoi.l  luti.ishings  and  supplies 

O.isoiiiie  aiid  motor  oil. 

4.2 
I    4 
2.4 

Durable 

1.0 
.4 

Appliances 

-  3 

Fun  ilu'O  a:i,i  lloor  coverings.. 

Othoi  durables ' 

I.l 
2  6 

Insurance  and  finance  ' 

Rent  1                             .              -    

Utilities  and  public  transportation  i 

Housekeepi  ig     ahd     home     maintenance 

Medical  care  services  '              

Personal  care  services  ' 

2.1 

2.1 

.3 

.5 

-.5 

-1.1 

.6 
-.3 

.9 

1.4 

1.9 

.6 

.8 
-.3 

Wholesale  prices 
Type  ot  product 

2.4 
1.3 

0 

-.1 
.1 
.2 

-.1 
0 
.1 

.6 
.6 
.2 

.1 
1.3 

4.7 
1.9 

0 

.3 

-.3 

.5 

.2 

-.5 

0 

1.1 
1.2 
.5 

-.2 
2.7 

-3.4 

-1.6 

.5 

.1 
1.3 
-.3 
.4 
.4 
.7 

-.3 

-.\ 

.2 
-1.7 

-4.8 

-1.8 

.3 

0 

0 

-1.8 

-.1 
1.6 

-.4 

-.9 

1.5 

-.3 
-4.7 

-1  7 

.5 

Industrial  cnmrnodities  ' 







1  0 

Industrial  materials  and  equipment: 

Ciiemicals  and  allied  products         .  , 

.9 

Rubber  and  rubber  products 

.4 

Lumber  and  wood  products          

-2.8 

Pulp,  paper,  and  allied  products 





.9 

Metals  and  metal  products  ' 

.2 

Mactiinery  and  equipment. 

3.2 

Stage  ol  processing  at  wholesale: 

1.9 

Consumer  _     .                  _. __ 

1.6 

Producer                                                      

3.  1 

Intermediate  materials,  supplies,  and 
components 

.5 

-4.0 

'  Based  on  data  unadjusted  lor  seasonal  variations. 

Note:  Ihe  price  changes  shown  lor  consumer  products  and  components  are  (or  roughly  com- 
parable classes  ol  I  n  shed  consumer  products  from  the  CPI  and  WPI.  A  brief  description  of  the 


classes  of  Items  contained  in  each  group  is  included  at  the  end  o!  this  report.  Complete  listings  ot 
inclusions  in  the  CPI  and  WPI  groupings  will  be  furnished  on  request. 


TABLE  2.-C0NSUMER  PRICE  INDEX,  U.S.  CITY  AVERAGE  FOR  URBAN  WAGE  EARNERS  AND  CLERICAl  WORKERS— MAJOR  GROUP,  SUBGROUP,  AND  SPECIAL  GROUP  INDEXES,  JUNE  1967,  AND 


PERCENT  CHANGES  FROM  SELECTED  DATES 

Indexes  (1957-59=106) 

1 
1 

Percent  ch 

ange  to  June  1967  from— 

Group 

June 

1967 

May  1967 

June  1966 
unadjusted 

1 

May  1967 

March  1967 

June  1966 

Unadjusted 

Seasonally 
adjusted 

Unadjusted 

Seasonally 
adjusted 

Unadjusted 

j 

Seasonally 
adjusted 

1 
Unadjusted     Seasonally 
adjusted 

unadjusted 

All  items 

116.0 
115.1 
112.3 
118.3 
111.6 
116.3 
119.9 
100.0 
129.1 
114.1 
117.7 
112.2 
119.9 
108.6 
110.5 
108.2 
108.1 
113.9 
114.1 
109.7 
125.4 
115.7 
113.7 
132.2 
123.2 
136.3 
115.3 
119.7 
116.9 

115.6 
113.9 
110.9 
118.8 
108.5 
115.9 
116.4 
100.7 
128.7 
113.9 
117.5 
112.1 
119.7 
108.7 
110.8 
108.3 
107.9 
113.8 
114.0 
109.6 
125.2 
115.5 
113.6 
130.9 
122.8 
135.7 
115.0 
119.6 
116.7 

112.9 
113.9 
112.3 
114.7 
114.2 
109.6 
121.7 
101.3 
122.8 
111.1 
114.1 
110,2 
115.8 
108.0 
107.0 
108.1 
104.8 
109.4 
110.1 
104.7 
119.8 
112.2 
110.7 
122.8 
118.7 
127.0 
112.2 
117.0 
114.9 

0.3 
1.1 
1.3 
-.4    . 
2.9 
.3 
3.0 

-Jl 
.2  1. 

■.\- 

.2  :. 
-.1 

-.3 
-.1     . 

.2  '. 

•1 
•  1 

■\' 
.2 
.1 

1.0    - 
.3  I. 

■.\- 
.1    - 
.2    . 

0.7' 

1.0 

0.9 

.8 

-.7 

-.3 

1.5 

.5 

4.1 

-2.2 

1.1 

.7 

.9 

.4 

1.1 

-.1 

-.5 

-.1 

.7 

1.2 

1.2 

1.4 

1.0 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

.8 

1.3 

.8 

.7 

.4 

6.'9 

.9 

2  7 

Food 

115.3 
112.6 

114.5 
111.5 

1  1 

Food  at  home 

0 

Cereals  and  bakery  products 

3  1 

Meats,  poultry   and  fish               

113.1 
117.4 
115.1 
101.6 

110.3 
116.6 
113.5 
101.7 

2.5 

.7 

1.4 

-.1 

2.4 

1.6 

.3 

-1.2 

-2.3 

Dairy  products 

6  1 

Fiiiifs  and  vegetables         

-1.5 

Other  foods  at  home 

-1.3 

5.1 

Housing 

2.7 

Shelter  i                   

3.2 

Rent 

1  8 

HomeownershipJ 

' 6""" 

0 

3.5 

Fuel  and  utilities  ^            

108.8 
112.4 

108.8 
112.4 

.4 
2.7 

.6 

Fuel  oil  and  coal  ' 

3.3 

.1 

Household  lumishings  and  operation 

.2 
.2 
.2 
.1 
.3 
.1 

1 



3.1 

Apparel  and  upkeep  ' 

Men  5  and  boys'                        _ 

113.9 
114.2 
109.8 
125.3 
115.9 
113.8 

113.7 
114.0 
109.6 
125.2 
115.6 
113.7 

.9 
.9 

1.1 

1.0 

4.1 
3.6 

Aonieii's  and  girls'  

4.8 

Footwear 

4.7 

Transportation 

3.1 

Private 

2.7 

Putdic 

7,7 

Health  and  recreation                        

3.8 

Medical  care             

cC 

7.3 

Personal  care                            .       

2.8 

Reading  and  recreatron   

2.3 

Other  goods  and  services' 

1 

1.7 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  2.-C0NSUMER  PRICE  INDEX,  U.S.  CITY  AVERAGE  FOR  URBAN  WAGE  EARNERS  AND  CLERICAL  WORKERS-MAJOR  GROUP.  SUBGROUP.  AND  SPECIAL  GROUP  INDEXES,  JUNE  1967,  A:,D 

PERCENT  CHANGES  FROM  SELECTED  OATES-Continued 


lnd«x«j  (1957-59- 

IDC) 

Percent   hange  to  June  1967  trom— 

Group 

June 

1967 

May  1967 

June  1966 

unadiusted 

May  1967 

March  1967 

June  1966 

Unadiustad 

Seasonilly 
idjusted 

Unadjusted 

Seasonally 
adjusted 

Unadjuitad 

Seasonally 
adjusted 

Unadjusted 

Seasonally 
adjusted 

unadjusted 

All  ltem»— contlnu.d 
Spacui  groups: 

P.5,6 
116.5 

111. a 

1 1 3.  3 
104.  1 
127,4 
108.9 
112  7 
112.8 

110.3 
112.7 

96.8 
122.4 

98.0 
1  DO.  7 

no  3 

126  7 
128   1 
145.2 
131.3 

142  3 

239.5 

JO  862 
t.  413 

11«.3 

MO.  5 

112.6 

112.8 

109.0 
111.5 
102.6 
1 22.  0 
106.4 
IM,  5 
108.3 

106.0 
IIQ.  1 
96  8 
113.2 
96.7 
98.6 
124  8 
121    7 
123  2 
133  0 
126.4 

138.5 

233  1 

Jfl  886 
t.  '22 

0.4 

0.9 

1.0 
.9 
8 
1.2 
9 
1.0 
.8 
1.2 

':i 

-.4 

5.6 

.2 

4 

1.0 

.9 

.5 

1.6 

1.2 

2.7 



1$ 

iii.  i 

113.9 

104.1 

108.9 

112  8 
112,9 

110.4 

97.2 

120.9 

ioa6 

iio.e 

5                   0.5 
.5                    .4 

0.9 

.8 

1.1 

1.1 

Nondurabin                ............>•••- 

113  2               H3.4 
1D3  9               103.9 

2.1 

1.5 

Services  • 

Commoditie?  less  food  * 

127.0 
108.7 
112.7 

4.4 

108.8 
112.8 

0 

6 
.4 

.  i 
0 
.3 

.2 

.8 
.7 
.9 

.9 

2.3 
2.J 

Appafoi  commoddies       -- 

Apparel  commodittes  less  toot- 
wear --    

NonduraPtes  less  food  and  apparel.. 
New  cars                                           .   - . 

112.7  1             112.6 

110.2               110.2 

112.6    

%9                 97.1 
121.4,            121.9 

4.2 

4.1 
2.4 

.1 

-.8 

.1 
2.5 

0 

16 

98.1 
100.6 

1.3 

Houseturnishinas                       .......... 

loas 

.1 

.4 

2.1 

13a  4 

12S.5 
127.7 
144.4 

laas 

141.  t 

238.7 

4  8 

.. 

4.1 

..  ., 

4.0 

9.2 

3.9 

All  items  index  on  other  bases: 

1939-100.    . 
Purchasing  power  ot  the  conjumer  dollar  ■ 

1957  59  -H 

1947  49- Jl 

1<JW      tl 

}0.  865 
£419 

-  3 

-.9 

-2.7 

..... 

J  429 

'  Also  includes  hotel  and  motei  rates  not  shown  separately 

>ltielud«s  home  purcnase.  mortgage  interest,  laies,  insurance,  and  iiaintenance  and  retJir". 

•  Also  includes  teleprione.  water,  and  sewerage  service  not  shown  separately, 

•  Ctllad  solid  and  petroleum  fuels  prior  to  !%4. 
•Also  Includes  infants'  wear,  sewing  materials,  jewelry,  and  apparel  upkeep  sewices  not 

shown  soparately. 

•  Includts  tobacco,  alcoholic  beverages,  and  funeral,  legal,  and  bank  service  charges. 

TABLE  3. -CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX.  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  SELECTED  AREAS.  FOR  URBAN  *AGE  EARNERS  AND  CLERICAL  WORKERS,  ALL  ITEMS,  MOST  RECENT  INDEX  AND  PERCENT 

CHANGES  FROM  SELECTED  DATES 


■  Includes  home  purchase  costs  which  were  classified  under  services  prior  to  1%4. 
'  Aiso  incliides  auto  parts,  toys,  and  recreational  goods  not  shown  separately. 
'  f  icludes  ho-ne  purchase  costs  which  were  classified  under  this  heading  prior  to  1964. 
1"  Called  durables  less  cars  prior  to  1964. 

I'  Includes  the  services  components  ot  apparel,  personal  care,  reading  and  recreation,  and 
other  goods  and  services. 


AlM> 


Pricing  schedule  ' 


Indenes 


Percent  change  from- 


U.S.  City  average 

Chjcaco 

Detroit - 

Los  Anfa4«s-Long  Beach. 

NawYort 

Philadelphia 


Boston 

Houston 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul 
Pittsburgh 


Biiflalo  ( November  1 963  - 1 00) . . . 

Cleveland 

Dallas  tNovember  1963  =•  1 OO)    . . 

Milwaukee 

San  Oiefo  (February  1965-100). 

Seattle 

Washington 


AUanta 

Baltimore 

Cincinnati 

Honolulu  (December  1963  <>  100). 

Kansas  City 

StLoua 

San  Francaco-Oakland 


1957-59-100        1947-49-100         Other  bases 


June  1967 


US.0 
112.9 
114. 7 
117.3 
11&7 
IIK 


142.3 
142.4 
141.4 
146.3 
143.0 
143.2 


March 
1967 


June 
1966 


a9 

.5 

.3 

L6 

.4 
1.0 


2.7 
2.1 
3.1 
2L4 
^9 
2.1 


April  1967 


118.8 
113.6 
114.2 
114.2 


147.2 
14a  0 
141.3 

14a  7 


January 
1967 


April 
1966 


a  2 

.5 

.7 
.2 


1.7 
2.4 
2.1 

1.1 


May  1967 


Ul.S 


112.2 


116.  S 
115.7 


136.9 

"uV.'i 


146.8 
139.3 


109.5 


107.5 
104.1 


February  1967 


May  1966 


2.7 
1.9 
2.8 
1.9 
2.5 
2.7 
2  6 


June  1967 


114  8 
115.7 
113.1 


117.4 
116.5 
118.4 


142.1 
143.6 
137.6 


145.2 
144.6 
15a2 


107.9 


March  1967 


June  1966 


a  7 
.8 

1.3 

1.1 

-.4 

.9 

1.1 


3.3 
2.0 
2.6 
32 
.8 
2.6 
2.8 


I  Area  coverage  includes  the  jrban  portion  ot  the  corresponding  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area  (SMSA)  eicept  'or  New  Yirk  md  Chicago  «"e'e  the  more  e«t''S've  standard  consoHat^d 
areas  are  used  Area  iefmitions  a-e  'hose  established  lor  'he  .960  ce-sas  and  do  noi  include  re- 
vlekins  rrade  since  I96C 


'  Foods,  fuels,  and  several  othe'  items  price'l  every  month  in  all  cities,  most  other  goods  and 
services  DrK»(1  as  indicated:  M --every  month  1  January,  April  July,  and  October ,  2  February, 
Va,  August  and  November.  3- March   June. September,  and  December 
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TABLE  4  -WHOLESALE  PRICE  INDEXES  FOR  MAJOR  COMMODITY  GROUPS  AND  PERCENT  CHANGES  TO  JUNE  1967  FROM  SELECTED  DATES 

[1957-59  =>100| 


Group 


All  commodities. 


Firm  products  and  processed  foods  and  leeds.. 

Firm  products 

Processed  foods  and  feeds 

Industrial  commodities 

Textile  products  and  apparel 

Hides,  skins,  leather,  and  related  products. 

Fuels  and  related  products  and  power 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 

Rubber  and  rubber  products 

Lumber  and  wood  products 

Pulp,  paper,  and  allied  products 

Metals  and  metal  products 

Machinery  and  equipment... 

Furniture  and  household  durables 

Nonmetallic  mineral  products 

Transportation  equipment  ■ 

Miscellaneous  products 


Indexes 


Percent  change  from— 


June  1967 


106.3 


106.8 
102.4 
112.6 
106.0 
101.6 
115.6 
104.0 
98.5 
95.8 
104.7 
103.9 
108.9 
111.6 
100.8 
103.9 


109.6 


May  1967  April  1967 


105.8 


105.0 
100.7 
110.7 
106.0 
101.6 
115.2 
104.4 
98.8 
95.8 
104.2 
103.9 
108.9 
111.6 
100.8 
103.8 


108.0 


105.3 


103.4 
97.6 
110.0 
106.0 
101.8 
115.7 
103.3 
98.8 
95.9 
104.1 
103.9 
109.1 
111.6 
100.6 
103.9 


108.0 


June  1966     !       Annual  May  1967      I     June  1966 

j   average  1966  ' 


105.7 


105.9 


+0.5 


+a6 


107.7 
104.2 
112.0 
104.9 
102.2 
122.9 
101.5 
97.6 
95.4 
107.7 
103.0 
108.7 
108.1 
98.9 
102.5 


106.9 


108. 
105 
113. 
104. 
102. 
119. 
101. 

97. 

94.8 
105.6 
102.6 
108.3 
108.2 

99.1 
102.6 


106.8 


+  1.7 
+  1.7 
+  1.7 

0 

0 

+.3 
-.4 
-.3 

0 
+.5 

0 

0 

0 

0 
+.  1 


+1.5 


-.8 
-1.7 

+.5 
+1.0 

-.6 
-5.9 
+2.5 

+.9 

+.4 
-2.8 

+.9 

+.2 
+3.2 
+  1.9 
+1.4 


+2.5 


I  Not  available. 


TABLE  5.— WHOLESALE  PRICE  INDEXES,  JULY  1967,  PRELIMINARY  ESTIMATES 

[1957-59=1001 


Commodity  group 

Preliminary 
estimate 

Monthly  index 

Percent  change  to  July  1967  from— 

July  1%7 

June  1967 

July  1966 

June  1967 

July  1966 

All  commodities _ 

106.5 

106.3 

106.4 

+0.2 

+0.1 

Farm  products 

102.4 
113.2 
106.1 

102.4  i                  107.8 
112.6                     113.8 
106.0                     105  ? 

0 

+.5 
+.1 

5  0 

Processed  foods  and  feeds ._ 

5 

Industrial  commodities. 

+.'9 

Note:  The  preliminary  estimate  is  calculated  as  a  projection  from  the  latest  published  monthly  comprehensive  index.  It  Is  based  on  price  quotations  for  a  sample  of  all  types  of  commodities 
included  in  the  full  monthly  index. 

COMPOSITION  OF  INDEX  GROUPINGS  APPEARING  IN  TABLE  1 


Consumer  Price  Index 


All  Items — All  commodities  and  services 

Consumer  products All  commodities  except  home  purchase,  used  cars,  food  and 

beverages  away  from  home,  newspapers,  magazines  and  books. 

Nondurable |  All  nondurable  commodities  except  food  and  beverages  away  from 

home  and  newspapers,  magazines  and  books. 
Food  and  beverages  at  home Food  at  home,  alcoholic  beverages  at  home 


Wholesale  Price  Index 


Apparel  and  accessories. Apparel,  footwear,  and  accessories.' 

Household  furnishings  and  supplies.. 


Gasoline  and  motor  oil. 
Other  nondurables 


Durable 

New  passenger  cars. 

Appliances..    . 


Furniture  and  floor  coverir>gs. 
Other  durables 


Consumer  services 

Insurance  and  finance. 

Rent 


Home  maintenance  nondurables,  fuel  oil  and  coal,  textile  house- 
furnishings,  housekeeping  supplies. 


Gasoline  and  motor  oil 

Drugs  and  pharmaceuticals,  toilet  goods,  recreational  nondurables, 
tobacco  products. 


All  durable  commodities  except  home  purchase  and  used  cars. 

New  cars  

Household  appliances,  radio  and  TV 


Utilities  and  public  transportation. 


Housekeeping  and  home  maintenance  services 

Medical  care  services 

Personal  care  services 

Other  services 


Wholesale  prices 

Type  of  product 

Farm  product 

Processed  foods  and  feeds 

Industrial  commodities 

Industrial  materials  and  equipment 

Stage  of  processing  at  wholesale 

finished  goods: 

Consumer 

Producer 

Intermediate     materials,     supplies, 

components 

Crude  materials 


Fu  rnitu  re  and  floor  coverings 

Home  maintenance  durables,  other  housefurnishings,  tires,  recrea- 
tional durables,  except  radio  and  TV. 


All  consumer  services. 

Mortgage  interest,  taxes  and  insurance,  automobile  insurance  and 
other  auto  expenses.' 

Rent  of  home  or  apartment 

Gas  and  electricity,  telephone,  water  and  sewer,  public  trans- 
portation. 

Housekeeping  and  home  maintenance  services 

Medical  care  except  drugs  and  prescriptions 

Personal  care  services 

Hotels,  apparel  services,  auto  repairs  and  maintenance,  recrea- 
tional services,  reading  and  educational  services,  personal 
expenses. 


and 


All  commodities. 

Nondurable  and  durable  commodities  ready  for  use  by  home  consumers 
except  a  few  individual  consumer  products  included  in  WPI  groupings 
of  commodities  purchased  primarily  by  industrial  firms. 

A  combination  of  Indexes  listed  below.' 

Fresh  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables,  nuts,  and  eggs  from  the  farm  products 
group;  and  the  processed  foods  and  feeds  group,  excluding  crude  vegetable 
oils  and  manufactured  animal  feeds. 

Apparel  and  some  fabrics  and  sewing  materials,  leather  footwear,  leather 
gloves,  rubber  footwear,  watches  and  clocks.  Jewelry. 

Textile  housefurnishings,  fuels  tor  home  use  (except  gas),  soap  and  syn- 
thetic detergents,  sanitary  papers  and  health  products,  matches,  pens 
and  pencils,  and  prepared  paints,  and  miscellaneous  housekeeping 
supplies. 

Gasoline  and  automotive  motor  oil. 

Pharmaceutical  preparations,  cosmetics  and  other  toilet  preparations,  to- 
bacco products,  personal  brushes,  and  recreational  items  such  as  toys, 
film,  and  playing  cards. 

A  combination  of  indexes  listed  below.i 

Passenger  cars. 

Home  electronic  equipment,  room  heaters,  and  household  appliances, 
excluding  electric  lamps. 

Household  furniture  and  floor  coverings. 

Other  durable  commodities  throughout  the  WPI  which  are  used  for  home 
maintenance,  including  some  household  goods,  tires  and  tubes,  outboard 
motors,  equipment  for  home  workshops  and  home  gardens,  recrea- 
tional items  such  as  photographic  equipment,  sporting  and  athletk:  goods, 
musical  instruments,  and  phonograph  records,  electric  lamps,  typewriters, 
luggage  and  small  leather  goods,  and  caskets  and  morticlaas  goods. 


Same  as  the  wholesale  price  Indexes  for  major  groups. 


The  wholesale  price  stage  of  processing  indexes.  The  consumer  finished 
goods  Index  differs  from  the  consumer  products  index  in  weighting 
structure  and  is  based  on  a  larger  sample  of  commodities. 


'The  classification  by  durable  and  nondurable  commodities  is  based  on  CPI  classification  and 
«  101  necessarily  the  same  as  the  WPI  classification  in  the  indexes  by  durability  of  product 


'Same  as  apparel  commodities. 

*  Includes  registration  and  license  tees  and  parking  fees. 
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[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  27.  1967) 
Food  Cost  I.vcrcask  Raises  Paicx  Index 
VfhBHlnaTOS.  July  26  — A  sharp  Increase  m 
food  prices  helped  push  up  the  Con.sumer 
Price  Index  three-tenths  of  1  per  cent  in 
June  for  the  third  con-secutive  month,  the 
Labor  Department  reported  t<xlay 

The  Index  rose  to  116  per  cent  of  lt«  1957- 
69  average  from  115  7  in  May.  This  means  It 
cost  $11.60  In  June  to  buy  the  isame  market 
basket  of  goods  and  services  that  cost  «10 
nine  years  ago. 

The  depar-menr:  a:s<i  r^-p^rted  that  -A-hoIe- 
sale  prices  rose  five-tenths  of  1  per  cent  in 
Jtine.  foreshadowing  further  advances  In  re- 
tall  prices  In  the  months  ahead. 

President  Johnson  can  be  expected  to  point 
to  the  latest  rise  .is  addition, il  evidence  that 
a  tax  Increase  Is  needed  to  fight  Inflation  .^s 
well  as  to  pay  for  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

The  over-all  con.sumer  prices  were  2  7  per 
cent  above  those  of  a  year  hb;o  Fwxl  prices. 
which  fell  late  last  year  and  early  this  year. 
were  up  1.1  per  cent  over  the  level  of  June. 
19M. 

Despite  the  Increase  In  both  retail  and 
wholesale  prices,  the  Index  of  wholesale  in- 
dustrial commodity  prices,  which  has  not 
risen  since  February,  remained  unchanged 
Arthur  M.  Ross.  Commissioner  of  Labor 
statistics,  called  wholesale  Industrial  com- 
modity prices  the  "  most  significant  measure" 
of  Inflation. 

Food  prices  led  June's  cost  of  living  ad- 
vance, rising  11  per  cent. 

Meat  prices  rose  4  1  per  cent  while  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetables  went  up  4.7  per  cent. 
Clothing  prices  moved  up  one-tenth  of  1 
per  cent.  Gasoline  prices  declined  three- 
tenths  of  1  per  cent  because  of  price  wars  in 
Los  Angeles  and  Kansas  City.  Car  prices  roee 
one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  while  furniture  and 
appliance  prices  held  steady. 

Charges  for  consumer  services  rose  three- 
tenths  of  1  per  cent  and  were  up  4  8  per 
cent  over  a  year  ago.  The  June  advance  in 
B«rvlce  costs  were  about  the  same  as  In  previ- 
ous months  this  year  and  somewhat  less  than 
during  the  second  half  of  1966. 

The  department  said  that  mortgage  In- 
terest rates  were  stlU  falling  last  month,  al- 
though reports  from  other  Federal  agencies 
Indicate  that  rates  on  home  loans  have  be- 
gan rising  again. 

The  consumer  cost  increases  were  not 
enough  to  wipe  out  pay  gains  achieved  by 
workers.  The  average  weekly  paycheck  rose 
to  •101.88.  a  record,  from  $100  06  In  May  and 
$99  JO  in  June.  1966. 

The  rise  In  the  Index  will  bring  pay  In- 
creases to  about  75.000  workers  who  have 
co«t-of-llvlng  clauses  In  their  contracts. 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  jTATISTlCS 
CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 


US.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR.  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 

CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 

New  York  Area 

11957-59-1001 


Percentage 

Index 

change   Irom  - 

Point 

tor 
Jum 

change 

Irom 

1967 

M*y        Juns 
1967         1966 

May 
1967 

1117 
115.5 

118.0 

+0.3       +2.9 

+0.3 

Food '                      

t';S 

+.9 
+2.4 

+  1.2 

Housir)g  J 

+  .2 

Apparel  and  upkeep 

118.0 

0 

+5.5 

0 

Transportation     

116  6 

+  i 

+6.2 

+.1 

Health  and  recreation. .. 

127.9 

+.2 

+3.2 

+.3 

Medical  care 

138.2 

+.« 

+6.3 

+  1.1 

Personal  care 

112.5 

-.1 

+2.5 

-.1 

Reading  and  recrea- 

tion  . .    

128.4 

-.3 

+1.7 

-.4 

Other  goods,  lervtces. 

124.9 

+.2 

+2.2 

+.3 

United  States 
1957-59-1001 

« 

Index 
lor 
Jum 
1967 

Pe'cpntage 
change   irom— 

Point 
chanje 

^) 

June 
1966 

v^3 

*i3 

All  items 

116.0 
115.1 

114.1 
113  9 
115.7 
123.2 
136.3 
115.3 

119.7 
116.9 

+0.3 
+  1.1 

\:\ 

+.2 
+1.3 

+.4 

,       +■' 

+.1 

1      +'2 

+2.7 
+1.1 
+2.7 
+4.1 
+11 
+18 
+7.3 
+2.8 

+2.3 
+  1.7 

-t-0  4 

Food'..   

Housing! 

Apparel  and  upkeep 

Transportation     

Health  and  recreation... 

Medical  care 

Personal  care 

Reading  and  recrea- 
tion  

Other  goods,  services. 

+  1.2 
+  .2 
+  .1 
-r.2 
-^    4 
+  .6 

^' 

-t-.l 
+.2 

See  footnoieB  at  end  of  table. 


>  Includes  restaurant  meals  not  shown  separately 
'  Includes  home  purchases  and  other  home-owner  costs  not 
shown  separately. 

IProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  27.  1967] 

CONST-MER    PRKTS    IN   JTNE   ROSZ    0  3    PERCENT 

FRO.M        NUr        Levtx-  Fifth        Straicht 

Monthly    High    Pt-ts    Inoex    2.7    Percent 

.\BovE   1366     Whoi.e-sale   Qiotes   Climb — 

.ACENCV  Sees  Upward  Trend 

Washington. — Consumer  Prices  continued 

to  rise  In  June,  the  lAbor  Department  said. 

and  wholesale  prices  Increased  for  the  second 

consecutive    month    after    four    months    of 

decline 

At  a  record  116"  of  the  1957  59  average, 
the  consumer  price  Index  was  up  0  3';  from 
the  previous  high  of  115  6":  reached  !n  May. 
when  the  index  also  advanced  0  3"^.  The  June 
Index  was  up  2.7':  from  the  112.9  'c  of  a  year 
before  It  was  the  fifth  straight  month  It  set 
a  new  hl>;h  isee  chart  on  page  one  i . 

The  wholesale  price  Index  Is  estimated  to 
be  climb. nK  02  ;  In  July  to  ab<3Ut  106  5';  of 
the  1957  59  b.ise.  officials  said  This  would  be 
less  than  June's  0.5^,.  rise,  to  106  3'':  .  which 
matched  the  0  5  .-  May  advance.  The  gain 
estimated  for  July  would  put  the  index  0.1 '^ 
ahp.id  of  the  year-earlier  month's  106  4  "o. 

The  rise  In  retail  food  prices  was  at- 
tributed to  earlier  Increa.se.s  in  prices  of 
wholesale  ftXKl  Retail  prlce.<«  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  for  ex.imple.  were  up  3';  from 
May  and  meat,  poultry  and  fish  prices  were 
up  2  9"c.  Officials  said  they  expect  retail  food 
prices  to  rise  further.  Though  up  from  M  ly, 
fruit  and  vegetable  prices  were  clown  15': 
from  a  year  before  and  meat,  poultry  and  tt^h 
prices  dropped  2  3  '-^  from  June  1966. 

The  price  trend  is  "undoubtedly  upward," 
said  Arthur  Floss,  commissioner  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics,  though  at  rates 
"significantly  down  from  last  year."  Con- 
sumer prices  m  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year  rose  1.2':'o  from  the  year-earlier  period 
while  last  year  they  rose  1  7':^  In  the  first  six 
months. 

In  addition  to  higher  food  costs.  Increa.sed 
prices  for  apparel,  consumer  services,  new 
cars  and  medical  services  contributed  to  the 
overall  coat-of-Uvlng  rise. 

Apparel  prices  in  June  gained  0  1 '",  from 
the  previous  month,  when  prices  Jumped 
0.7<"r  from  April  June  apparel  prices  were 
4  1'^   atVDve  a  year  earlier. 

Charges  for  consumer  services  rose  0  3  '  In 
June  matching  the  May  rise.  This  represents 
a  moderate  slowing  of  the  rate  Increase  from 
that  of  the  last  half  of  1966,  the  department 
said  It  noted  that  in  the  past  three  months, 
medical-service  charges  have  been  rising  at 
about  a  7 '7  annual  rate,  down  from  the  10'"c 
pace  of  the  Ju.".e  Ii)66-to-March  1967  period. 
The  0  6';  advance  In  such  charges  last  month 


reflected  higher  doctors"  fees  and  a  further 
climb  In   hospital-service  charges. 

New-c.ir  prices  rose  In  .lune  by  a  season.illy 
adjusted  0  1  from  May  while  wholesale  car 
prices  dropped  by  an  adjut^ud  03  :. 

Both  retail  and  wholesale  prices  of  g.a-soUr.e 
fell.  June  retail  g.isolme  prices  drippea  a 
seasonally  adjusted  0  3  :  from  M  ly.  when 
there  was  a  0  4'r  decline  Wholesale  gasoline 
prices  fell  19  :  from  May.  when  s'ach  prices 
advanced  1':  The  department  attributed  the 
June  declines  to  gasoline  price  w.irs  m  some 
areas.  Still,  gasoline  prices  are  strongly  ahead 
of  last  year,  with  retail  prices  up  4.i'"  and 
wholes.ile  prices  up  1.4'"   from  June  1966. 

June  wholesale  prices  remained  stable 
among  industrial  conimodit.es.  which  have 
been  at  106  :;  of  tlie  1957  59  b.ise  since  Febru- 
ary. A  modest  rise  to  106  1':  Is  estimated  for 
July,  reflecting  highly  competitive  situations 
In  most  industries. "  the  dep.irtment  stated. 

The  June  coiisumer-lndex  rise  will  br.r.g 
cost-of-Uvlng  pay  boosts  to  about  75.000 
workers,  the  Labor  Dep.irtment  said.  The  rise 
In  the  Index  since  M.irch  will  bring  2  cents 
more  an  hour  to  some  29.000  workers,  includ- 
ing 13.000  Greyhound  Corp  employees,  and 
3  cents  more  to  about  46,000.  including 
36  000  aircraft  workers. 

The  department  also  reported  that  the 
average  after-tax,  or  spendable,  income  of 
nonfarm  and  nonsupervisory  workers  with 
three  dependents  rose  in  June  to  $90  90  a  week 
from  *89  45  In  May  and  $88  96  a  year  earlier. 
The  gain  reflected  a  2-cent  rise  in  average 
hourly  earnings  to  a  record  $2.66  in  June, 
from  $2  64  In  May. 

Expressed  In  terms  of  1957-59  dollars  to 
adjust  for  consumer  price  Increases,  the  "real" 
purchasing  power  of  such  workers  with  three 
dependents  in  June  was  $78  36  a  week,  up 
from  $77  38  the  month  before  but  down  from 
$78  80  In  June  1966. 

COMPARISON  OF  COT'lSUMER  PRICE  TRfNDS,  DECEMBER 
1965-MAY  1966  AND  DECEMBER  1956  MAY  1«:- 
CHANGES  IN  THE  CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 


(Percentage  changel 


All 
items 

All  Items        Food 
less  lood 

December  1965-May  1966 
December  1966- May  1967 

1.4 
.8 

1.1 
L2 

2.9 

-.7 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Note   June  data  are  not  available  as  ot  July  24, 


GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT-COMPOUNDED  ANUNAL 
RATES  OF  CHANGE 


1965    IV  to  1966    I 
1966 

I  to  II 

II  to  HI 

III  to  IV 

IV  to  1967:1.. 
1%7;  I  to  n   


Current 

Constant 

dollars 

dollars 

(1958) 

10.3 

7.1 

6.1 

2.4 

6.7 

3.* 

7.3 

19 

2.2 

-,2 

4.8 

H 

Source:  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  July  18. 1967. 


I'idustrial    p-orfucfion 

(Source:   Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Louis, 

July  18,  1967) 

(Index:   1957  59.:;  100] 

December   1965 1*^^ 

June  1966 156,5 

December    1966 15*^ 

June  1967 155' 

Compounded  annual  rates  of  change: 

December  1965  to  June  1966 If' 

December  1966  to  June  1967 -*■" 


I 


k 
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EXPENDITURES  OR  NEW  PLANT  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Annual  rate 

(billions  ot 

dollars) 

Change  from 

previous 

quarter 

(percent) 

■QfiS-  IV                                          .    - 

55.35 

58.00 
60.10 
61.25 
62.80 

61,65 
61,55 
62.80 
63.60 

1966 

1                 .  ... 

4.8 

II            

3.6 

III               

1.9 

IV        

2.5 

1967: 

-1.8 

II  I     

-,2 

Ill  1     

2.0 

IVi 

1.3 

I  Estimates  based  on  anticipated  capital  expenditures  as  re- 
ported by  business  in  late  April  and  May  1967, 
Souice   Economic  Indicators. 

MANUfACTURING  CAPACITY,  OUTPUT,  AND  UTILIZATION 
RATE 


Capacity 

Output 

Utilization 

rate 
(percent) 

1965-  IV    - 

167 

170 
173 
176 
179 

182 
185 

149 

155 
158 
160 
161 

159 
157 

89 

1966: 

1        

91 

II                 

91 

Ill 

IV 

1967: 

i            

91 
90 

87 

II        

85 

Source:  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
AVERAGE  WORKWEEK  OF  PRODUCTION  WORKERS 
|ln  hours) 


Manufacturing  ' 

Private, 

nonagricultural : 

December 

December 

December    December 

1965  10 

1966  to 

196510        1966  10 

June  1966 

June  1967 

June  1966    June  1%7 

December 

41.3 

40.9 

39. 0              38. 6 

January 

41.4 

41.0 

38.  5              38. 2 

February 

41.5 

40.3 

38.6              37.8 

March 

41.5 

40.4 

38. 7              38.  0 

April 

41.5 

40.5 

38.5 

37.8 

May 

41.5 

MO.  4 

38.6 

37.9 

June 

41.3 

MO.  2 

38.9 

38.3 

'Seasonally  adiusted.  , 

■  Not  seasonally  adjusted. 

'Preliminary. 

Source:  Bureau  ot  Labor  Statistics. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES,  SEASONALLY  ADJUSTED 

,  December  i  December 

l%5ta    I    1966  to 

June  1966    June  1967 


December 

January. 

February 

March 

1            4.0  1 

---1           3.9 

1           3.7 

3.8 

3,7 
3.7 
3.7 
3.6 

April.. 

'           3,7 

3.7 

May 

3  9 

3  8 

June 

3  9 

4.0 

1 

JOB  VACANCIES 


Nonagricultural  job       Index  of  help  wanted 

openings  unfilled      '   advertising  in  news- 

(in  thousands)        j  paper  (1957-59  =  100) 


December    December  I  December  i  December 

1965  to        1966  to        1965  to    I    1966  to 

May  1966  '  May  1967     May  1966     May  1967 


December 

January ,.. 

February...!.' 

March 

April.. 

May ;■■""! 

June ;j       (2) 


378 
392 

403 

428 

430 
425 


406 
393 

374 

364 

353 

1350 


186 
184 
191 

201 
189 
185 


193 
189 
190 
184 
181 
1172 


"r 


I 


'  Preliminary 
'Not  available. 

Source,  Business  Cycle  Developments. 


LAYOFF  RATE  IN  MANUFACTURING 
(Per  100  employees] 


I     December 
I       1965  to 
I     May  1966 


December 

1966  to 

May  1967 


December 

January 

February.. 

March 

April 

May I 


(=) 


1.3 
1.4 
1.5 
1.7 
'1.5 


'  Preliminary. 

2  Not  available. 

Source:  Business  Cycle  Developments, 

OUTPUT  PER  MAN-HOUR 
II  ndex  1957-59  =  1001 


Total 
private 

Private 
nonfarm 

Percent  change 

from  previous 

quarter 

Total 
private 

Private 
nonfarm 

1965- IV 

127.8 

128.4 
128.7 
128.7 
130.3 
130.3 

124.7 

125.2 
124.7 
124.9 
126.3 
126.4 

1966: 

1     

0.5 
,2 
0 

1.2 
0 

1.5 

0,4 

II 

-,4 

Ill   

.2 

IV 

1967:  1   - 

1.1 
.1 

Percent  change  1966: 
1  to  1967 ■  1 

1.0 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


CANCELLATION  OP  LICENSE  FOR 
EXPORT  OP  GRAVITY  METER  TO 
POLAND 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  was  Informed  today  by  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Trowbridge  that  the  license 
issued  by  his  department  for  the  export 
of  a  gravity  meter  to  Poland  has  been 
canceled. 

It  was  inconceivable  to  me  that  a  li- 
cense for  the  export  of  an  item  of  such 
obvious  Strategic  potential  could  be  ap- 
proved for  sale  to  a  nation  whose  ships 
daily  carry  cargo  to  North  Vietnam.  I 
protested  the  decision  vigorously  in  a 
letter  to  the  Commerce  Secretary  dated 
July  7. 

Poland  is  second  only  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  number  of  supply  ships  go- 
ing into  the  North  Vietnamese  harbor  at 
Haiphong. 

Now  that  this  particular  license  has 
been  withdrawn,  I  would  hope  the  De- 
partment will  exercise  greater  caution  in 
the  future  in  approving  sales  to  Com- 
munist countries. 

Aid  from  Russia,  Poland,  and  other 
European  Communist  countries,  is  vital 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  war  effort.  I 
believe  it  is  vitally  important  that  we  do 
nothing  which  would  aid  the  Communist 
warmaking  potential. 

Such  sales  would  be  a  disservice  to  the 
465,000  Americans  now  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  which  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  on  July  7,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

July  7. 1967. 
Hon.  Alexandeb  B.  Trowbridge, 
Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  was  Bhocked 
to  learn  this  week  that  the  Department  of 


Commerce  had  approved  the  sale  of  a  highly 
sophisticated  guidance  device  to  Communist 
Poland. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  an  item  of 
such  obvious  strategic  potential  cxjuld  be 
approved  for  export  to  a  country  which  is 
second  only  to  Russia  in  the  number  of 
supply  ships  it  sends  to  aid  the  North  Viet- 
namese war  effort. 

The  Export  Control  Division  has  acknowl- 
edged that  this  instrument — a  Worden  type 
gravity  meter — is  better  than  anything  pro- 
duced in  the  communist  world  and  that  it 
could  be  of  great  value  in  developing  an 
accurate  guidance  system  for  missiles.  It 
also  could  be  used  in  military  reconnaissance 
and  mapping  and  for  guiding  manned  air- 
craft in  low-level  flights  beneath  the  range 
of  radar. 

Certainly  Poland  would  experience  no  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  a  military  application  for 
the  instrument  either  on  its  own  or  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Nor  is  It 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  use  could  be 
made  of  the  instrument  in  the  air  defense 
systems  now  being  supplied  to  North  Viet- 
nam by  the  Communist  nations  of  E)urop)e. 

On  the  very  day  that  one  newspaper  car- 
ried the  report  of  this  proposed  sale,  there 
appeared  a  story  on  another  page  that  two 
U.S.  tanks  had  been  destroyed  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  who  used  the  latest  Soviet-made 
anti-tank  weapon. 

This  dramatizes  how  imjxirtant  aid  from 
Russia,  Poland  and  other  European  (Com- 
munist countries  is  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
war  effort.  And  it  emphasizes  how  critically 
important  it  is  that  we  do  nothing  to  aid 
the  communistic  war-making  potential. 

The  granting  of  this  license  comes  on  the 
heels  of  assurances  to  machine  tool  compa- 
nies that  the  Administration  will  look  with 
favor  on  the  export  of  equipment  to  be  used 
in  an  automobile  factory  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Again,  It  requires  little  imagination  to  see 
how  this  equipment  could  be  converted  to 
military  purposes  or  used  to  produce  mili- 
tary vehicles. 

The  license  for  the  export  of  this  gravity 
meter  was  granted  by  the  Commerce  De- 
partment to  a  private  company  In  February 
1967.  It  was  later  withdrawn  for  reconsidera- 
tion on  the  request  of  an  Intelligence  agency. 
The  objection  to  the  deal,  however,  was  not 
because  the  instrument  was  of  strategic 
value  to  the  Communist  world,  but  for  en- 
tirely unrelated  reasons. 

I  believe  such  a  sale  would  be  a  disservice  to 
the  463,000  Americans  now  fighting  in  Viet 
Nam.  I  tu-ge  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  revoke  this  license. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr. 


POLITICAL  MURDER 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  on  Monday, 
July  24,  1967,  published  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Political  Murder."  The  editorial 
states  in  part: 

The  Algerian  Judge  who  announced  that 
Moise  Tshombe  will  be  sent  to  the  Congo 
declared:  "He  Is  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
legal  Congolese  authoritiesto  be  Judged  or 
given  an  amnesty."  But  Tshombe  has  already 
been  Judged,  And  Congolese  President 
Mobutu  says:  "Tshombe  Is  a  dead  man.  He 
has  been  sentenced  by  our  courts." 

It  would  be  well  to  take  Mobutu's  words 
at  face  value.  And  they  mean  that  a  political 
murder  will  be  In  the  making  the  moment 
Tshombe  Is  handed  over  to  the  Congolese 
authorities  by  the  Algerians. 

Mr.  President,  our  Government,  with- 
in the  last  3  weeks,  while  trouble  was 
brewing  in  the  Congo,  sent  three  planes 
into  that  area  to  be  of  help  to  the  in- 
cumbent government.  Tshombe  has  been 
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a  friend  of  the  United  States.  He  has 
stood  by  our  cause  unflinchingly.  It 
seems  to  me  that  our  Government,  In 
Its  close  relationship  with  the  incum- 
bent government  of  Congo,  would  In- 
terest Itself  In  bringing  to  that  Congolese 
Qovernment  the  cause  of  Molse  Tsh- 
ombe.  This  man  was  convicted  in 
absentia.  He  is  sentenced  now  to  be  put 
to  death.  He  was  kidnaped  in  a  plane 
and  delivered  to  Algeria.  The  Algerian 
Judge  ordered  his  return  to  the  Congo. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  Judgment  a  po- 
litical murder  will  be  committed.  It  is 
a  bad  situation.  I  call  upon  the  CKxvern- 
ment  of  the  United  States  to  Interest 
itself  in  the  Molse  Tshombe  case  in  the 
interest  of  decency,  morality,  and 
Justice. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 

RSCORS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[PRxn  the  Evening  Star.  July  24,  1967 1 

POLmCAL    MXTRSCX 

Th«  Algerian  Judge  who  announced  Uiat 
MolM  Tkhombe  will  be  sent  to  the  Congo 
declared:  "He  la  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
legal  Coagolee«  authontlee  to  be  judged  or 
given  an  amnesty."  But  Tshombe  has  already 
b«en  Judged.  And  Congolese  President  Mo- 
butu says:  "Tshombe  Ls  a  dead  man.  He  has 
been  sentenced  by  our  courts  " 

It  would  be  well  to  take  Mobutu's  words 
at  fac«  value.  And  they  mean  that  a  political 
murder  will  be  in  the  makilng  the  moment 
Tsbombe  is  handed  over  to  the  Congolese 
authorlUea  by  the  Algerians. 

Tsbionxbe  was  tried  in  absentia  and  con- 
demned to  death  by  a  Congolese  court  last 
March.  Tlie  charge  was  treason.  Bui  his  of- 
fense, such  as  It  was,  was  political  In  na- 
ture. The  best  evidence  of  this  Is  that  he 
was  named  prime  minister  of  the  Congo  sev- 
eral years  after  his  alleged  treasonable  con- 
duct— conduct  which  wa«  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic knowledge  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment. In  these  clrcumstancee.  It  seems  clear 
that  what  Mobutu  really  wants  Is  to  get  rid 
of  a  potential  political  rival.  .\nd  he  w-111  not 
hesitate  to  use  a  tHrlng  squad  to  that  end. 

Tshombe,  who  had  been  living  In  exile,  fell 
Into  Algerian  hands  when  the  plane  In  which 
he  was  flying  was  hijacked  over  the  Balearic 
Islands  some  three  weeks  ago  and  forced  to 
land  In  Algiers.  The  details  of  the  hijacking 
have  never  been  spelled  out.  But  the  flagrant 
Illegality  of  the  act  is  plain  enou«h,  and  It 
should  be  utterly  condemned  throughout  the 
civilized  world . 

It  may  be  too  late  now  to  save  Tshombe 
The  final  word  as  to  whether  he  will  actually 
be  returned  to  the  Congolese  apparently 
rests  with  Algerian  President  Boumedlenne. 
But  a  qMclal  responsibility  In  this  case  also 
rests  with  the  Dnlted  States.  Our  govern- 
ment has  consistently  suppwrted  Mobutu, 
and  Just  a  few  days  ago  American  transport 
planes  were  sent  to  the  Congo  to  help  him 
put  down  a  rebellion.  In  view  of  all  this,  the 
\etist  that  President  Johnson  should  do  Is  to 
nvake  It  unmistakably  clear  to  Mobutu  that 
the  American  people  want  no  part  of  polit- 
ical murders — or  political  murderers 


DANGERS  OP  CIGARETTE  SMOKING 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  as  one  who 
has  long  been  concerned  about  the  health 
aspects  of  clgsu-ette  smoking,  I  am  grati- 
fied by  the  growing  dialog  In  this  field. 
The  medical  evidence  that  cigarette 
smoking  is  harmful  Is  overwhelming. 
We  cazmot  be  too  diligent  or  forceful  In 


calling  this  evidence  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  people — and  especially  to 
the  attention  of  our  teenagers  who  are 
taking  up  smoking  at  the  rate  of  4,500 
a  day. 

An  article  which  appeared  in  the  July 
1966  issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest,  tells 
the  graphic,  first-person  story  of  a  news- 
paperman who  died  from  lung  cancer, 
and  who  credited  his  death  to  cigarette 
smoking — a  storj-  he  finished  only  a  few 
days  before  he  died. 

A  second  article  whl;h  appeared  In  the 
January  1967  issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest, 
discusses  the  extent  to  which  chronic 
bronchitis  and  emphysema — both  re- 
lated to  Increased  cigarette  smoking — 
are  affecting  the  lives  and  well-t)eing  of 
Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  both 
articles  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th*?  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Man  Who  Wrote  His  Own  OflrruABT 
(By  Mark  Waters) 

Cigarettes  were  the  death  of  me  I  became 
acquainted  with  my  killer  when  I  was  about 
14  and  began  stealing  several  a  day  from  my 
father's  pack 

Inhaling  caused  some  nausea  at  first,  but 
persistence  conquered 

I  was  born  In  a  miniature  Hell's  Kitchen  In 
Davenport.  Iowa,  on  June  a,  1909 

At  16.  I  moved  with  my  family.  Including 
two  sisters,  to  Baltimore,  a  city  that  I  loved 
and  adopted  as  my  hometown. 

It  was  .still  no  problem  getting  cigarettes. 

I  got  odd  Jobs  after  school  to  buy  them, 
and  tried  all  sorts  of  queer  brands,  such  as 
Melachrlnos.  Omars  and  English  Ovals.  I  felt 
quite  sophisticated,  but  I  cant  recall  now 
that  I  enjoyed  smoking  them. 

In  1928,  the  coming  depression  cast  Its 
shadow  With  money  scarce,  my  father  began 
counting  his  Camels,  so  a  chiun  and  I  took 
to  picking  butts  off  the  street.  We  toasted  the 
soggy  tobacco  in  an  oven,  and  rolled  It  Into 
rice-paper  cigarette©    They  were  horrible. 

Jobs  for  youth  were  nil.  so  I  decided  to 
Join  the  Navy — a  mouth  removed  from  the 
table,  and  I  could  send  money  home. 

Now  cigarettes  were  no  problem.  If  you 
were  at  sea.  they  were  40  cents  a  carton.  I 
smoked  two  packs  a  day.  Inhaling  most  of 
the  smoke. 

When  my  20-year  Navy  career  ended.  I 
went  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
After  I  graduated  I  got  a  Job  with  the  San 
Diego  Union. 

One  night,  while  walking  to  my  car.  I  had  a 
slight  stroke  and  staggered  to  the  left.  I  had 
been  smoking  one  cigarette  after  another 
that  night,  and  I  felt  that  that  was  what 
caused  It. 

My  wife.  Muriel,  and  I  tried  to  quit.  We 
lasted  eight  days. 

It  wasn't  that  I  got  any  real  pleasure  out 
of  smoking.  Except  for  the  first  cigarette  in 
the  morning  with  my  coffee,  I  never  enjoyed 
it. 

My  mouth  always  tasted  like  a  birdcage. 
Smoking  took  away  my  appetite  It  brought 
on  emphysema  that  made  It  htu'd  to  breathe. 
My  chest  colds  were  real  dtllles. 

In  1956.  smoking  more  than  ever.  I  came 
to  Honolulu  to  work  for  the  Star-Bulletin. 

In  June  1965  my  stomach  began  hurting, 
and  I  would  get  up  every  hour  or  half  hour 
during  the  night  to  drink  milk  and  smoke 
a  cigarette. 

In  September  1965  I  came  down  with  a 
horrible  cough  I  was  hoarse,  and  there  was 
a  nasty  .soreness  In  my  left  lung 

I  went  to  my  doctor.  He  listened  to  my 
chest  and  ordered  an  X  ray. 

"Tou  have  a  lung  tumor,"  he  said. 


Four  days  later,  the  lung  surgeon  took  out 
a  left  lobe. 

A  month  later,  I  was  back  at  work.  I  hadnt 
smoked  since  the  day  before  my  operation. 
It  wasn't  hard  to  quit — for  one  simple  rea- 
son  Motivation. 

I  came  along  fine,  gained  ten  pounds  and 
really  felt  good.  Then,  on  January  3,  I 
thought  I  had  caught  a  cold. 

I  went  to  my  surgeon,  who  tapped  a  quart 
of  burgundy  fluid  from  my  left  chest  cavity. 

I  went  back  several  times,  and  my  surgeon 
said,  "The  time  Is  drawing  closer." 

Later,  my  wife  told  me  he  had  told  her 
after  the  operation  that  I  had  less  than  a 
year  to  live.  But  she  wouldn't  believe  It,  and 
she  didn't  tell  me.  I  find  no  fault  with  that. 

There  are  four  cell  types  of  lung  cancer. 
The  type  seems  to  have  a  lot  to  do  with  Its 
rate  of  growth.  My  doctor  told  me  this;  he 
also  said  that  out  of  every  20  lung-cancer 
cases  only  one  survives.  The  other  19  die. 

That's  the  survival  rate  for  lung  cancer, 
taking  Into  consideration  all  available  forms 
of  treatment  There  Is  no  50-50  chance — the 
figure  for  other  cancers — for  this  type  of  can- 
cer. 

My  doctor  has  understandable  missionary 
zeal  about  getting  people  to  quit  cigarettes. 
He  says  that  there's  no  question  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  cigarette  smoking  and  lung 
cancer.  The  statistics  are  overwhelming.  It 
Is  estimated  that  one  In  every  eight  males 
who  have  been  smoking  heavily  (20  ciga- 
rettes or  more  a  day)  for  20  years  gets  lung 
cancer 

The  bad  effect  of  cigarettes  doesn't  end 
with  lung  cancer.  Smoking  doubles  the 
chances  of  death  from  coronary-artery  dis- 
ease, and  the  chances  of  dying  from  emphy- 
i^ema  are  12  times  greater.  "Then  there's  cancer 
(^f  the  mou'.h.  larynx,  esophagus  and  all  the 
rest,  too 

I  think  doctors  get  to  feeling  pretty  help- 
less at  times  They  warn  people  like  me.  but 
their  warnings  go  unheeded. 

And  there's  all  that  cigarette  advertising. 
As  my  doctor  ."^ays.  "Millions  of  dollars  are 
spent  In  all  forms  of  advertising  to  give  the 
public  the  Impression  that  cigarettes  can 
make  up  for  a  number  of  shortcomings." 

In  Italy  and  Great  Britain,  they  have  passed 
a  ban  against  all  cigarette  advertisements  on 
TV  I  think  that's  a  step  In  the  right  dlrec- 
tl'n  because,  as  the  doctor  says,  the  big 
effort  should  be  to  stop  kids  from  getting 
.started 

Whether  this  story  will  stop  anyone  from 
smoking.  I  don't  know.  I  doubt  It.  Not  a  soul 
I've  preached  to  has  quit  smoking — not  a 
.'.ingle,  solitary  soul. 

"you  always  think:  "It  will  happen  to  the 
other  guy;  never  to  me." 

But  when  you  get  your  lung  cancer—God 
help  you 

All  you  need  to  see  Is  that  shadow  on  your 
chest  X  ray  It's  a  real  shocker  You  can't  do 
a  thing 

At  this  point.  I'm  comfortable.  The  nurses 
give  me  something  whenever  there's  pain. 

I'm  very  short  of  breath  I  can't  take  five 
steps  without  having  to  sit  The  cancer  has 
gone  Into  my  liver  and  I  don't  know  where 
else 

I  don't  have  a  ghost  of  a  chance. 

It's  too  late  for  me. 

It  may  not  be  for  you. 

Oirm   Fastest-Gsowino   Health   Menace 

(By  Don  Murray) 
In  Boston,  a  wasted  man  who  looks  20  years 
older  than  hla  actual  age  of  57  sits  staring 
out  a  window,  watching  the  postman  deliver 
the  mall.  He  rises  slowly  and  shuffles  to  the 
door  20  feet  away.  Three  steps  and  he  stops, 
gasping  for  breath.  Another  two  steps  and  a 
severe  fit  of  coughing  forces  him  to  rest 
against  the  wall.  It  takes  him  five  minutes 
to  get  to  the  door  and  back,  and  he  sits  down 
too  weak  to  open  his  letters.  He  Is  a  victim 
of  pulmonary  emphysema. 
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In  Atlanta,  a  housewife  with  three  chU- 
dren  looks  as  If  she  were  suffering  from  com- 
bat fatigue.  Her  face  drawn  and  hollow,  she 
itarts  the  day  with  a  fit  of  coughing  and 
ends  It  the  same  way,  with  many  a  seizure 
In  between.  It's  the  racking  cough  of  chronic 
bronchitis. 

This  man  and  this  woman  are  victims  of 
the  fastest-growing  health  menace  In  the 
United  States — chronic  respiratory  disease. 

MllUons — Including  no  fewer  than  ten  per- 
cent of  middle -age  and  elderly  Americans — 
gre  afflicted,  according  to  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service.  Deaths  from  chronic  bron- 
chitis and  emphysema  Increased  almost  four- 
fold between  1956  and  1965 — from  6535  to  an 
estimated  23,700.  If  deaths  from  these  two 
diseases  continue  to  Increase  at  the  current 
rate,  some  100,000  people  will  die  of  them  In 
1976,  for  a  slxteenfold  Increase  In  20  years. 

Moreover,  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphy- 
eenia  contribute  to  an  additional  43,000 
deaths  a  year.  For  example,  a  person  who  has 
chronic  trouble  breathing  Is  likely  to  suffer 
■train  on  his  heart,  and  often  dies  from  what 
might  have  been  a  nonfatal  cardiac  condi- 
tion. Also,  a  person  vrtth  respiratory  disease 
who  requires  surgery  for  another  ailment 
may  be  a  poor  operative  risk;  respiratory 
complications  are  common  causes  of  death 
after  surgery. 

Even  when  It  doesn't  kill,  emphysema 
turns  more  healthy,  vigorous  men  Into  In- 
valids than  does  stroke  or  polio,  and  ranks 
second  only  to  heart  disease  as  a  cause  of  dis- 
ability. The  Social  Secvirlty  Administration 
adds  about  14.000  victims  of  chronic  respira- 
tory disease  between  the  ages  of  45  and  65  to 
Its  disability  claimants  each  year;  one  in 
every  15  Social  Security  disability  checks  last 
year  went  to  a  victim  of  emphysema  or 
chronic  bronchitis.  The  bill  for  persons  af- 
flicted with  chronic  respiratory  disease,  cur- 
rently running  at  $80  million  a  year.  Is  In- 
creasing every  hour. 

Chronic  bronchitis  Is  a  persistent  Inflam- 
mation, causing  destructive  changes  In  the 
mucous  membrane  and  structure  of  the  tubes 
which  carry  air  In  and  out  of  our  Ixings, 
When  the  lining  of  the  bronchial  tubes  Is  Ir- 
ritated by  infection  or  other  causes,  the 
mucous  glands  and  cells  overproduce  In  self- 
defense.  Eventually  the  strain  of  constant 
coughing  to  remove  the  offending  material 
collapses  the  microscopically  thin  walls  of 
the  bronchial  passageways.  Swollen  and 
scarred,  they  become  narrower.  Thus  chronic 
bronchitis  may  set  the  stage  for  Its  more 
vicious  partner,  emphysema. 

Pulmonary  emphysema,  the  most  serious 
of  the  chronic  respiratory  diseases,  breaks 
down  the  walls  of  the  alveoli,  tiny  air  sacs 
of  which  the  lung  Is  partly  composed.  Some 
750  million  of  these  sacs  are  Joined  together 
In  grape-like  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the 
bronchioles — the  smallest  branches  of  the 
bronchial  tree.  Normally  elastic,  the  alveoli 
expand  and  contract,  enabling  the  bellows- 
Ulte  lungs,  assisted  by  the  chest  muscles,  to 
carry  out  their  vital  function.  Via  a  network 
of  capillaries  running  through  the  walls  of 
the  alveoli,  oxygen  Is  passed  Into  the  blood- 
stream while  carbon  dioxide  Is  discharged 
from  It.  But  In  emphysema  the  air  sacs  lose 
their  elasticity;  they  become  inflated  and, 
because  of  the  obstruction  and  dlstorUon  of 
the  airways,  cannot  expel  the  captive  air. 
Eventually  they  may  rupture.  This  process  Is 
responsible  for  rapid,  shallow  and  laborious 
breathing. 

Nevertheless,  because  the  normal  human 
JIM  six  times  the  amount  of  lung  tissue 
Jieeded  to  breathe,  emphysema  Is  able  to  rage 
out  of  control  long  before  It  U  discovered. 
Ine  disease  may  begin  In  the  victim's  late 
20  s.  but  he  Is  not  likely  to  suffer  the  first 
Obvious  symptom— severe  shortness  of 
breath— until  his  40's,  and  then  he  usually 
attributes  It  to  middle  age.  "By  the  time  the 
patient  becomes  aware  of  his  severe  shortness 
Of  breath  and  easy  fatigability,"  says  Dr,  Al- 


bert Haas,  of  New  York  University  Medical 
Center,  "he  has  already  lost  60  to  70  percent 
of  his  lung  function."  The  disease  Is  most 
frequently  diagnosed  when  the  emphysema 
victim  Is  In  his  50's.  Almost  always,  he  Is 
already  disabled. 

Over  the  years,  the  patient's  hunger  for 
oxygen  dominates  his  life.  His  chest  may 
change  shape;  he  sits  and  walks  wdth  a  pe- 
culiar rigidity.  Permanently  exhausted,  he 
has  trouble  sleeping,  but  sedatives  danger- 
ously depress  his  central  nervous  system  and 
slow  the  breathing  process.  "Unlike  lung- 
cancer  victims,  who  either  die  relatively 
quickly  or  receive  relief  through  radical 
treatment,  the  emphysema  patient  Is  pun- 
ished through  months  and  years  of  suffer- 
ing," says  Dr.  Richard  Overholt,  of  the  Over- 
holt  Thoracic  Clinic  In  Boston. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  startling 
Increase  In  the  number  of  known  chronlc- 
resplratory-dlsease  sufferers,  according  to  Dr. 
Edward  A.  Gaensler,  Professor  of  Surgery  at 
Boston  University  School  of  Medicine,  Is  bet- 
ter diagnosis.  A  recent  study  of  patients  in 
an  eastern  medical  center,  for  example,  re- 
vealed that  30  percent  of  those  admitted 
with  conditions  diagnosed  by  their  doctors  as 
congestive  heart  failure  really  had  chronic 
obstructive  lung  disease. 

More  Important,  Dr.  Gaensler  points  out, 
the  rise  In  deaths  from  chronic  respiratory 
disease  parallels  the  Increase  In  lung  cancer. 
And  these  two  tragic  developments  walk 
loclcstep  with  the  rise  in  cigarette  smoking. 

Says  a  USPHS  report:  "When  cigarette 
smoke  Is  inhaled  80  to  90  percent  of  the 
smoke  remains  In  the  body,  and  a  residue  of 
tobacco  tar  builds  up  In  the  air  tubes.  This 
residue  penetrates  deeply,  causes  irritation 
and  Increased  mucus  production.  Ordinarily, 
the  mucus  Is  swept  up  and  out  of  the  air 
tubes  by  tiny,  rhythmically  moving  hairs, 
(cilia).  Cigarette  smoke  paralyzes  this  mo- 
tion and  eventually  destroys  the  cilia.  The 
mucus  and  tar  slow  down,  stop,  then  clog  the 
air  tubes.  All  too  often,  the  end  result  Is 
chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema." 

In  a  report  made  In  July  1965.  the  USPHS 
added:  "For  cigarette  smokers,  the  death 
rate  from  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphy- 
sema was  found  to  be  six  times — 600  per- 
cent— greater  than  for  non-smokers." 

Although  air  pollution  Is  a  factor  In 
chronic  respiratory  disease.  It  does  not  com- 
pare In  Importance  with  cigarette  smoking; 
nevertheless,  it  aggravates  and  makes  living 
even  more  difficult  for  respiratory-disease 
victims.  Studies  made  by  Dr.  Walter  W. 
Holland,  of  St.  Thomas'  Hospital,  London, 
reveal  that  the  lungs  of  the  heavy  cigarette 
smoker  are  exposed  to  many  times  more 
damage  than  those  of  the  non-smoker  who 
breathes  the  same  polluted  air.  And  Dr. 
Roger  S.  MitcheU,  of  the  Webb-Waring  In- 
stitute for  Medical  Research,  In  Denver,  re- 
ports that  "95  percent  of  our  emphysema 
patients  having  at  least  a  SO-percent  lose  of 
lung  function  are  former  heavy  cigarette 
smokers." 

Most  emphysema  victims  today  are  men, 
to  whom  death  comes  in  their  60'8  and  70's. 
Women  now  of  that  age  have  rarely  smoked 
heavily,  and  steadily,  since  their  teens.  But 
because  today  women  smoke  as  early  as  men, 
it  Is  likely  that  emphysema  will  soon  be  a 
major  cause  of  death  In  women  as  well  as 
men.  In  fact,  during  the  past  ten  years,  the 
number  of  female  deaths  from  emphysema 
has  Increased  at  exactly  the  same  rate  as  the 
number  of  male  deaths. 

Chronic  bronchitis  can  be  reversed  by  not 
smoking.  Drugs  help  speed  up  the  process 
and  alleviate  symptoms.  There  Is  as  yet  no 
evidence,  however,  that  emphysema  can  be 
arrested,  let  alone  cured.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Chronic  Respiratory  Diseases  Branch  of 
the  PHS  Is .  testing  the  theory  that  early 
diagnosis  and  treatment  can  lead  to  arrest. 

Thus  It  is  Imperative  that  breathing  tests 
become  part  of  every  annual  checkup,   as 


routine  as  tests  for  high  blood  pressure;  and 
every  doctor  should  have  devices  that  ac- 
complish these  tests.  If  you  have  10  or  12 
spells  of  coughing  In  the  morning,  day  after 
day,  or  If  you  are  short  of  breath  when  per- 
forming normal  activities,  don't  wait  for  the 
annual  checkup — see  your  physician  at  once. 
There  Is  even  a  simple  test  that  you  can  give 
yourself:  light  a  match,  hold  it  12  inches  Ir 
front  of  your  face  and,  with  your  moutu 
open,  give  a  short,  sharp  huff.  The  match 
should  blow  out  easily.  If  It  does  not,  con- 
sult your  physician. 

If  you  have  emphysema,  there  are  many 
drugs  that  the  doctor  can  prescribe  to  re- 
lieve bronchial  spasms  and  to  help  drain 
secretions  that  plug  airways.  Special  breath- 
ing exercises — under  the  doctor's  supervi- 
sion— help  the  emphysema  victim  to  use  his 
remaining  lung  capacity  most  effectively.  In 
extreme  cases,  the  doctor  may  prescribe  oxy- 
gen therapy  or  sessions  with  IPPB  (Intermit- 
tent Positive  Pressure  Breathing)  apparatus, 
which  forces  air  In  and  out  of  the  lungs. 

If  you  have  emphysema  or  bronchitis,  your 
doctor  win  want  to  treat  all  respiratory  In- 
fections vigorously  and  Immediately,  often 
with  antibiotics.  A  minor  cold  In  a  healthy 
person  may  be  a  fatal  Illness  in  the  victim 
of  chronic  respiratory  disease.  If  you  are 
heavy,  trim  down,  for  Just  30  pounds  of  ex- 
cess baggage  can  force  you  to  breathe  twice 
as  hard  as  you  should.  Finally,  avoid  all  forms 
of  air  pollution — especially  cigarette  amoke. 

"If  young  people  could  be  prevented  from 
smoking,"  states  Dr.  Gaensler,  "you  could 
say  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  emphysema 
could  be  eliminated  from  the  next  genera- 
tion." And  unless  people  who  are  already 
smoking  stop  now.  thousands  of  additional 
Americans  will  suffer  a  slow,  smothering 
death  from  this  fast-growing  killer. 


UTAH  LAND  MANAGEMENT  DIREC- 
TOR CITED  FOR  DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  at  a  recent 
convocation  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Secretary  Udall  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award  to  Robert  D. 
Nielson,  Utah  State  Director,  Bureau  of 
Land  Management. 

Mr.  Nielson  is  an  agronomy  graduate 
of  Utah  State.  He  studied  at  Brlgham 
Young  University.  In  1935  he  joined  the 
old  Grsizing  Service  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
Since  then  he  has  built  an  enviable  rep- 
utation in  the  application  of  grazing  reg- 
ulations, in  the  conduct  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  special  studies,  and  7  years  as 
the  State  supervisor  in  Montana  bls  well 
as  service  in  Washington. 

He  came  back  to  Utah  in  1961  as  State 
director.  He  has  markedly  quickened  the 
pace  in  the  important  work  of  transfer- 
ring the  State  selections.  His  administra- 
tive skill  has  contributed  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Canyonlands  National 
Park  particularly  in  the  timely  manner 
in  which  he  conducted  the  exchange  of 
State  lands  within  the  new  park. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Secretary  Udall's  citation  for 
distinguished  service  for  Mr.  Nielson  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Secretaet  or  the  Interior, 

Washington. 

Citation  for  distinguished  service  to  Robert 
D.  Nielson  In  recognition  of  nearly  thirty-two 
years  of  superior  service  in  public  land  ad- 
ministration VTlth  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, Department  of  the  Interior. 
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Mr.  Nlelson  came  to  the  Inter'.Sf  Depart- 
ment in  July  1935,  with  the  former  Grazing 
Service,  now  knowa  as  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Tayior  Grazing  Act.  he  displayed  exceptional 
sltiU  in  his  application  of  the  grazing  regula- 
tions. He  Is  widely  recognized  as  a  veteran 
range  expert  and  one  of  the  Bureaus  out- 
standing Public  Land  Administrators  The 
Missouri  River  BaiUi  operations  were  under 
his  supervision  from  1946  until  his  designa- 
tion in  1954  as  the  Montana  State  Supervisor 
Mr.  Nlelson  became  the  Utah  State  Director 
m  1961,  and  has  served  with  distinction  m 
directing  and  CLxjrdinating  Bureau  programs 
In  the  State.  Under  his  direction,  the  program 
to  complete  the  State's  selection  of  school 
lands  was  greatly  accelerated  to  effect  the 
transfer  of  more  than  a  quarter  million  acres 
to  the  State  of  Utah  Mr  Nlelsons  coopera- 
tion with  the  National  Park  Service  In  estab- 
lishing the  Canyon-lands  National  Park  In 
UtaJi,  wa«  important  because  this  area's  sce- 
nic, •clentlflc  and  aj-cheologic  features  are 
now  being  preserved  for  the  use  of  present 
and  future  generations  In  this  cooperative 
eflort,  Mr.  Nlelson  was  responsible  for  the 
exchange  of  land  within  a  record  time,  clear- 
ing of  more  than  ten  thousand  mining  claims 
and  stirveylng  the  park  boundary.  A  similar 
exchange  of  land  for  the  Glacier  National 
Park  further  demonstrated  his  outstanding 
administrative  ability  and  leadership.  For  hu 
distinct  contributions.  Mr  Nlelson  Is  granted 
the  highest  honor  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  lt«  Distinguished  Service  Award 
Sttwart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


A  JOINT  COMMITTEE  TO   INVESTI- 
GATE CRIME 

ADDmoNAL    COSPONSOR3 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  at  any  further  print- 
ings of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  94.  cre- 
ating a  Joint  Committee  To  Investigate 
Crime,  the  following  Senators  be  shown 
as  cosponsors: 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
GexI,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
iMr.  P«ll1.  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  HartkeI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  IMr.  iNonYc  1 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CRIME    AND    CrVtL    DISORDEXS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS  I  should  like  to  direct 
the  Senator's  attention  to  the  rather 
frightening  series  of  civil  disorders,  riots. 
and  criminal  acts  which  have  taken 
place  in  a  great  many  of  our  major  cities. 
and  In  some  smaller  ones,  during  the 
past  3  to  4  weeks — Indeed,  in  a  number 
of  areas  during  the  pa.st  several  sum- 
mers— and  ask  the  Senator  whether,  in 
his  Judgment,  a  joint  Senate-House 
committee  should  not  be  set  up  to 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
has  expired 

Mr.  TYDINGS,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  10 
minutes  to  propound  some  questions  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 


Utah  whether  the  exigencies  o*  our  time 
do  not  require  that  the  Senate  and  House 
act  in  the  form  of  setting  up  a  joint  Sen- 
ate-Hou.se  committee,  not  just  to  look 
into  the  individual  riots  and  civil  dis- 
orders which  have  taken  place  but,  in- 
deed, to  look  into  the  entire  area  of 
crime,  organized  crime,  civil  disorders, 
and  riots  in  the  United  States,  that  such 
a  joint  committee  should  be  a  permanent 
committee,  just  as  the  Jomt  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy-,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  and  other  joint  comniittccs 
are.  and  that  such  a  committee  should 
look  into  all  matters  and  areas  relevant 
to  this  problem.  I  ask  the  Senator  for 
his  comment,s. 

Mr.  MOSS  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  for  his  question.  I  believe  that 
such  a  committee  could  render  a  great 
-service  I  appreciate  the  support  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  who  joined  with 
me  last  month  when  a  joint  resolution 
was  introduced  for  the  creation  of  such 
a  committee.  This  was  done  before  the 
great  violence  which  occurred  in  Detroit 
and  othi'r  cities,  although  there  have 
t>een  riots  before. 

A  joint  committee,  however,  is  pro- 
posed for  the  purpose  of  making  a  con- 
tinuing investigation  and  study  .so  that 
Congress  can  make  recommendations  for 
legislation  in  this  field,  if  legislation  is 
needed,  or  recommend  other  action  by 
the  Executive. 

As  the  Senator  is  well  aware,  the 
President  appointed  a  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice  which  conducted  an  18-month 
investigation  and  rendered  an  excellent 
report  Tliat  Commission  has  completed 
its  work  and  is  now  di.ssolved.  But  the 
field  into  which  it  delved  indicated  that 
there  should  be  a  continuing  study  of 
crime. 

One  of  the  recommendations  of  that 
Commisi.iun — I  find  it  on  page  207  of  its 
report — was  that  there  should  be  a  per- 
manent Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  Organized  Crime.  The  proposal  which 
is  before  the  Senate  for  a  joint  commit- 
tee is  that  it  be  broader  than  just  on 
organized  crime,  that  its  study  include 
all  crime,  which  has  been  growing  at 
such  a  tremendous  rate  in  this  country, 
and  that  it  should  study  also  crimes  of 
riot  and  arson  which  are  so  much  in  the 
news  today.  I  think  this  Ls  imperative. 
Some  of  the  editorials  which  have  been 
published  in  the  newsimpers  have  ac- 
cu.sed  Congress  of  not  accepting  its  full 
share  of  responsibility  In  this  field.  Al- 
though I  do  not  agree  wholly  with  the 
editorials.  I  think  they  indicate  that  Con- 
gress should  be  more  alert  and  conduct 
a  continuing  study  with  a  competent 
staff,  and  with  the  work  of  Senators  and 
Repre.sentatlves  in  this  field,  to  study 
crime,  organized  crime,  the  causes  of 
crime  and  the  methods  of  law  enforce- 
ment, and  the  penology  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  those  involved.  In  other  words,  in 
my  opinion,  the  whole  field  has  become 
of  paramount  importance  and  should  be 
focused  on  by  a  joint  committee 

Mr.  T\'DINGS  I  wonder  whether  I 
might  direct  another  question  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  although  the  riots  and  the 


lawlessness  which  have  broken  out  this 
summer  in  many  of  our  great  cities  are  a 
great  tragedy,  nevertheless,  for  the  past 
several  years,  reported  crime  in  the 
United  States  has  been  increasing  at  an 
ever  ominous  rate;  that,  in  fact,  the  Na- 
tional Crmie  Commission  report,  which 
was  submitted  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  this  year,  would  indicate 
that  the  whole,  broad  area  of  crime  in 
the  United  States  should  be  pone  into 
and  .should  be  thoroughly  and  com- 
pletely studied. 

This  should  include  not  only  riots,  civil 
disorders,  and  crimes  in  the  cities,  but 
also  the  elements,  the  causes,  the  extent 
of  crime  in  the  United  States:  the  ade- 
quacy of  law  enforcement,  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  including  con.'Jtitu- 
tional  issues  pertaining  thereto:  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  crime,  riots,  and  dii- 
turbances  in  the  metropolitan  urban 
areas:  the  effect  directly  or  Indirectly 
on  crime,  including  oiganized  crime,  on 
commerce  and  the  tax  structure  of  the 
United  States;  the  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation of  persons  convicted  of 
crimes;  measures  for  the  reduction,  con- 
trol, and  prevention  of  crime;  measures 
for  the  improvement  and  detection  of 
crime:  and  law  enforcement,  including 
increa.sed  cooperation  among  the  various 
Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies  in  the 
administration  of  justice;  and  measures 
and  programs  for  the  increase  of  respect 
for  law. 

In  other  words,  a  complete,  serious, 
and  in-depth  study  in  this  entire  prob- 
lem of  crime  in  the  United  States,  rather 
than  an  ad  hoc,  immediate,  spur-of-the- 
moment  reaction  to  a  set  of  riots — no 
matter  how  bad  they  are — occurring  in 
some  major  cities. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  could  not  agree  more  vnih 
the  Senator.  I  think  this  Is  indicated  and 
certainly  must  be  pursued  if  we  are  to 
deal  with  what  has  become  one  of  the 
greatest  domestic  problems  of  our  time, 
which  is  the  growth  and  extension  of 
crime  in  various  fields. 

I  am  very  happy  there  are  21  Senators 
who  have  Joined  in  the  joint  resolution 
that  is  now  pending  before  the  Senate 
This  is  a  bipartisan  measure,  as  indeed 
.solving  the  problem  of  crime  is  a  bi- 
partisan problem.  It  does  not  lend  Itself 
to  partisan  politics  at  all. 

I  would  hope  we  could  press  forward 
in  establishing  a  Joint  committee  so  It 
could  get  to  work  immediately  in  this 
very  important  field. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 94  was  introduced  by  some  21  Dem- 
ocrats and  Republicans  in  the  Senate 
early  in  June;  and  at  least  a  month  or 
so  prior  to  that,  In  May.  in  the  House, 
at  a  moment  or  time  when  there  was  not 
the  great  or  Immediate  press  of  civilian 
disturbances,  but  when  the  overall  prob- 
lem of  crime  in  the  United  States  was 
becoming  increasingly  apparent.  The 
provisions  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
94  provided  for  appointing  a  joint  com- 
niittee  to  be  composed  of  seven  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
seven  Members  of  the  Senate,  four  In  the 
majority  and  three  in  the  minority, 
from   each    House,    to   take    a   serious. 
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long-range,  nonpartisan,  constructive, 
effective  study  of  the  entire .  problem. 
Would  not  the  establishing  of  such  a 
committee  be  the  proper  forum  or  prop- 
er manner  in  which  to  really  tackle  this 
gravely  serious  and  really  ominous 
problem  of  crime? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  of  the  belief  that  it 
would  be.  I  am  happy  to  inform  the  Sen- 
ate also  that  a  joint  resolution  has  been 
introduced  in  the  other  body  by  a  former 
Senator.  Representative  Pepper,  and 
some  60  .Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. So  the  feeling  is  obviously 
strong  in  the  ot  ler  body  that  this  is  the 
manner  in  which  we  should  proceed,  and 
that,  as  the  Senator  has  indicated,  the 
pressure  of  events  is  such  that  it  will  not 
brook  any  m.oie  delay,  and  that  a  joint 
committee  ouRht  to  be  organized  at  the 
earlic-t  pos.sible  time  so  it  may  proceed 
with  this  important  step. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Utah.  ; 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  the  floor. 


PRAISE  FOR  OHIO  SENATOR 
YOUNGS  EXCELLENT  "WAR 
PROFITEERING"       SPEECH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished  and 
very  able  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
YotTNcl  for  his  statement  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  last  Friday  on  the  Defense 
Dep.irtment's  shameful  record  of  waste- 
ful and  inefficient  procurement  prac- 
tices. 

The  Senator  expressed  his  great  con- 
cern, which  I  share,  about  the  Penta- 
gons failure  to  enfoixe  the  Truth-in- 
Negotiations  Act.  This  law  was  enacted 
in  September  1962,  to  provide  the  tax- 
payer with  some  defense  against  over- 
charijes  to  the  Government  on  nego- 
tiated contracts.  Yet  the  Defense  De- 
partment— with  authority  over  more 
than  half  of  the  entire  Federal  budget — 
has  shrunk  from  stern  enforcement  of 
this  law,  pleading  uncertainty  about  how 
to  proceed  under  it.  But  in  the  4  years — 
almost  5  year.s — the  law  has  been  on  the 
books  no  effort  was  made  by  the  Penta- 
gon to  get  clarification  of  the  law.  The 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  doubts  any  significant  clarifica- 
tion was  ever  needed.  In  the  meantime, 
millions  upon  millions  of  tax  dollars  have 
been  drained  out  of  the  Federal  Treas- 
uiy  into  the  coffers  of  defense  contrac- 
tors who.  unshackled  by  the  discipline 
of  competitive  bidding  procedures  which 
regulates  only  about  15  percent  of  all 
defense  procurement  now,  have  been 
able  to  overcharge  the  Government  with 
Impunity. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Ohio  cited  a  number  of  hitherto  unre- 
ported cases  of  overpricing  by  defense 
contractors  which  illustrate — as  only 
such  shocking  examples  can^the  huge 
stakes  involved  in  plugging  this  gap  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Such  cases  described 
by  Senator  Young  as  that  of  the  giant 
Ohio  corporation  which  reaped  a  42- 
percent  profit  on  a  defense  contract  for 
military  hardware  produced  in  a  Gov- 
ernment-owned facility  that  the  corpo- 
ration used  rent-free  are  a  totally  un- 
necessary and  unforgiveable  waste  of  the 


taxpayer's  money.  Such  shocking  ex- 
amples as  the  Minnesota  corporation 
which  overcharged  the  Government  $1.5 
million  by  overpricing  on  some  22  sep- 
arate items  and  by  conveniently  neglect- 
ing to  tell  the  Pentagon  it  had  mecha- 
nized an  important  operation,  thereby 
drastically  slashing  its  costs,  represents  a 
severe  indictment  of  both  the  Defense 
Department  and  many  of  the  industrial 
enterprises  that  serve  it. 

I  want  to  thank  my  good  friend  from 
Ohio  for  his  generous  words  Friday  about 
the  recent  inquiry  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Economy  in  Government  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  which  focused  on  this  whole 
subject  of  wasteful  procurement  pro- 
cedures. It  is  encouraging  to  have  such 
a  stalwart  ally  in  the  effort  to  correct 
the  unhealthy  situation  which  has  de- 
veloped in  defense  prociu-ement. 


BOGGS  COMMENDED  ON  TRADE 
HEARING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
hearings  held  by  Congressman  Hale 
BocGS.  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Foreign  Economic  Policy,  and  his 
able  subcommittee  members  are  a  source 
of  pnde  to  me  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  The  re- 
cent conclusion  of  the  Kennedy  round 
negotiations  provided  a  most  timely  and 
suitable  occasion  for  taking  stock  of  our 
position  on  trade  policy — which  is  a  cru- 
cial issue  in  our  national  affairs.  At  a 
time  when  the  question  of  how  Congress 
will  foi-mulate  its  ideas  on  trade  policy, 
these  hearings  assume  great  importance 
by  setting  the  framework  for  intelligent, 
informed  decisionmaking. 

It  was  especially  appropriate  that 
Chairman  Boggs'  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Economic  Policy  undertook  this  re- 
assessment of  our  foreign  trade  policy. 
The  first  major  work  of  this  subcommit- 
tee, at  the  time  it  was  established  6  years 
ago,  was  the  review  of  trade  policy  pre- 
ceding the  enactment  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962.  As  the  forerunner 
to  the  Kennedy  round,  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  the  work  of  Mr.  Boggs  and  his 
subcommittee  was  one  of  the  key  fac- 
tors in  .making  possible  its  successful 
outcome. 

The  subcommittee's  6  days  of  hearings 
were  intended  to  be  prospective — to  look 
forward  to  the  changes  and  challenges 
facing  this  country  in  its  world  trading 
involvement  and  to  guide  our  efforts  ac- 
cordingly. It  was  not  the  intent  of  the 
subcommittee  to  evaluate  the  Kennedy 
round  in  detail,  but  to  ask  in  broad  terms 
what  lessons  the  negotiations  taught 
us,  and  what  prospects  they  held  out 
for  the  future  of  our  trading  relations. 

Among  the  expert  witnesses  testify- 
ing before  the  subcommittee  were  Wil- 
liam M.  Roth,  President's  Special  Rep- 
resentative for  Trade  Negotiations; 
Joseph  A.  Greenwald,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  International 
Trade  Policy;  Lawrence  McQuade,  Act- 
ing Assistant  Secretary  for  Domestic 
and  International  Business,  Department 
of  Commerce;  Kenneth  Younger,  Direc- 
tor, Royal  Institute  of  International  Af- 


fairs, London;  Aurelio  Peccei,  vice  chair- 
man of  Olivetti,  member  of  the  steering 
committee  of  Fiat-Turin,  and  president 
of  Italconsult,  Rome;  David  Rocke- 
feller, president.  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank;  and  George  W.  Ball,  former 
Under  Secretary  of  State.  The  commit- 
tee also  heard  from  select  panels  of 
academic  and  business  representatives. 
The  following  topics  were  among  the 
many  which  were  discussed  in  detail 
during  the  hearings:  First,  the  increas- 
ing significance  of  nontariff  barriers  to 
trade;  second,  the  U.S.  restrictions  on 
East-West  trade,  particularly  in  regard 
to  Eastern  Europe;  third,  the  need  for 
and  desirability  of  developing  trading 
blocs;  fourth,  the  US.  trading  relation- 
ship to  the  EEC  and  the  role  of  the 
multinational  corporation;  fifth,  the  de- 
sirability of  preferential  treatment  of 
underdeveloped  countries  through  quo- 
tas or  tariff  preferences;  and  .'=ixth.  the 
objectives  of  new  negotiating  authority 
to  replace  that  which  has  lapsed  under 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 

These  are  all  subjects  which  deserve 
and.  indeed,  require  the  close  attention 
of  the  Congress.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  made  by  Chairman  Boggs  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  hearings  which  I 
think  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
chairman's  broad  perspective  of  this 
vital  question. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Concluding  Statement  by  the  Honorablk 
Hale  Boggs,  Chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee, AT  THE  Hearing  of  Jtilt  20,  1967,  on 
"The  Future  of  U.S.  Foreign  Trade 
Policy" 

In  concluding  these  hearings  on  the  Fu- 
ture of  United  States  Trade  Policy,  I  wish  to 
offer  the  Subcommittee's  thanks  to  our  two 
distinguished  witnesses  of  today.  They  have 
brought  to  a  close  the  Subcommittee's  pre- 
liminary survey  of  our  trade  policy  problems. 
As  everyone  realizes,  we  are  only  at  the 
beginning  of  this  study.  But  already  it  seems 
clear  that  our  choices  of  future  action  are 
going  to  be  more  difficult  and  more  complex 
than  In  the  past:  for  example,  as  Mr.  Ball 
has  pointed  out  today,  the  Open  System,  to 
which  our  trade  policy  has  been  committed 
for  a  long  time,  is  being  subjected  to  Increas- 
ing strains. 

Also,  the  negotiating  process  is  likely  to 
undergo  great  changes.  Non-tariff  barriers 
are  of  many  ictnds.  Some  of  them  are  re- 
garded as  matters  of  purely  domestic  con- 
cern within  the  national  unit,  and  there- 
fore they  are  regarded  by  many  people  as 
not  being  negotiable.  But  even  if  the  pace 
of  change  will  be  slow,  national  policies  will 
accommodate  to  change.  'We  must  be  sure 
that  our  bargaining  Is  flexible  and  that  the 
idea  of  reciprocity,  which  Is  the  essence  of 
bargaining,  is  not  Interpreted  too  narrowly. 
Trade  policy  touches  many  other  policy  Is- 
sues, political  as  well  as  economic;  it  should 
not  be  dealt  with  as  though  it  were  In  a 
separate  compartment.  So  we  must  be  care- 
ful in  choosing  what  to  negotiate  and  how 
to  do  It. 

But  if  the  future  course  of  our  trade  poli- 
cies Is  less  clear  today  than  It  has  been  for 
many  years,  the  opportunity  for  Initiative 
Is  all  the  better.  I  believe  this  Subcommittee 
is  one  appropriate  forum  for  the  study. 

First,  the  legislative  arm  of  government 
must  make  its  full  contribution,  in  Ideas 
and  In  open  debate,  to  the  formation  of  such 
Important  decisions.  Second,  the  Joint  Eco« 
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nomlc  Committee,  removed  a  little  way  from 
the  legislative  struggles  of  eat-h  day,  can 
manage  to  take  a  longer  range  of  view  In 
looking  toward  the  future  Finally,  this  very 
Subcommittee  pUyed  an  important  role  in 
the  examination  of  trade  policy  that  led  to 
the  passage  of  the  l"rade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962. 

Therefore,  what  we  have  been  doing  Is 
necessary,  and  it  Is  timely.  And  what  we 
propose  to  do  will  take  nme  too  We  are  not 
going  to  rush  to  conclusions 

But  we  do  have  a  sense  of  the  great 
achievements  of  our  policies  in  tlie  past,  and 
a  thankful  appreciation  of  the  e.Torts  of  uur 
negotiators  In  the  Kennedy  Round,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Curtl.s.  our  representative  from  Con- 
gress. We  remember,  even  In  this  Subcom- 
mittee, the  devotion  of  men  like  ChrlstMn 
Herter  and  Will  Clayton  who  were  prepared 
to  examine  new  ide-as  and  to  recommend 
giant  steps  when  they  were  needed. 

Our  witnesses  in  these  six  hearings  have 
given  us  Invaluable  guidance  in  maintaining 
that  tradition. 

We  are  particularly  gratified  to  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller and  lis.  Ball  for  the  very  fine  contribu- 
tions they  have  made 


The  day-to-day  unfolding  of  events  makes 
It  ever  clearer  that  our  own  welfare  la  Inter- 
related with  the  rights  and  freedoms  assured 
the  pet)ples  of  other  nations 

This  urgency  for  ratification  is  grow- 
ing daily.  This  is  why  the  Senate  should 
immediately  ratify  the  Human  Rights 
Conventions  on  Forced  Liibor,  Freedom 
of  Association.  Genocide,  Political  Rights 
of  Women,  and  Slaveri' 


SENATE    SHOULD    RATIFY    HUMAN 
RIGHTS      CONVENTIONS      NOW— 

cvni 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  In  the 
past  decade  there  has  been  growing  sup- 
port for  ratification  of  the  Human 
Rights  Conventions  on  Forced  Labor, 
Freedom  of  Association,  Genocide.  Po- 
litical Rights  of  Women,  and  Slavery'.  I 
see  In  the  causes  of  this  change  compel- 
ling reasons  for  ratification  of  these 
treaties. 

In  1953,  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion's opposition  was  expressed  by  the 
late  Secretary  of  State,  John  Foster 
Dulles,  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  In  his  tes- 
timony, Mr.  Dulles  made  It  clear  that  the 
goals  and  principles  of  the  human  rights 
conventions  were  In  no  way  being  ques- 
tioned, and  that  the  United  States  would 
seek  to  promote  those  goals  But  the  ad- 
ministration opposed  ratification  be- 
cause at  the  time  "it  did  not  believe  that 
the  goals  of  the  conventions  could  be 
achieved  by  treaties  " 

Critics  of  the  Human  Rights  Conven- 
tions have  leaned  heavily  upon  this 
statement  for  the  last  14  years.  But  the 
grounds  of  the  administration's  opinion 
were  subject  to  change,  ais  Mr.  Dulles 
acknowledged  when  he  stated; 

We  do  not  ourselves  look  upon  a  treaty  as 
the  means  which  we  would  nov.-  select  as  the 
proper  and  most  effective  way  to  spread 
throughout  the  world  the  goals  of  human 
liberty  to  which  this  nation  has  been  dedi- 
cated since  Its  Inception 

We  can  reasonably  say  that  In  using 
the  word  "now,"  Mr.  Dulles  anticipated 
that  times  would  change  and  a  different 
policy  would  change  and  a  different 
policy  would  be  required.  We  need  only 
to  look  at  pre.sent  policies  to  see  that  the 
changes  have  come  and  the  demands  of 
our  time  are  new  Over  4  years  ago,  on 
July  22.  1963.  President  John  Kennedy 
asked  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Conven- 
tions on  Forced  Labor,  Political  Rights 
of  Women,  and  Slavery.  President  John- 
son as  well  has  stated  his  unequivocal 
support  for  ratification. 

As  President  Kennedy  said  In  trans- 
mitting the  three  treaties  to  the  Senate: 


TRANSFER  OF  FEDKRAL  FUNDS 
FOR  PREVENTION  OF  NEW  OUT- 
BREAKS OF  VIOLENCE 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr  President,  our 
country  is  In  the  throes  of  racial  and 
political  madness  that  unless  corrected 
can  only  lead  to  national  bankruptcy  and 
the  abdication  of  free  world  leadership. 
The  terrible  terror  that  besets  our  cities, 
breeding  material  destruction  and  moral 
decay,  is  the  worst  domestic  crisis  since 
the  Civil  War. 

Our  time  of  troubles  will  not  be  reme- 
died by  blatant  accusations  and  pious 
political  posturing.  Nor  can  peace  be  re- 
stored by  callous  equivocation  in  high 
places  by  those  who  would  seek  political 
advantage. 

Mr.  President,  what  Is  urgently  needed 
Is  some  kind  of  nationwide  preventive 
medicine  to  head  off  new  outbreaks  of 
violence  In  the  100  largest  urban  com- 
munities from  coast  to  coast.  What  Is 
needed  now  Is  an  emergency  program 
that  might  still  the  anger  and  unrest  of  a 
Newark  and  a  Detroit,  and  offer  some 
hope  that  the  bombs  that  have  exploded 
In  dozens  of  cities  In  the  past  2  weeks 
can  be  defused  elsewhere. 

Such  a  crash  program  can  be  put  into 
operation  within  hours,  initiated  In  the 
Congress,  financed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, directed  by  the  White  House, 
and  carried  out  by  local  authorities. 

I  urge  that  a  joint  resolution  be  en- 
acted as  soon  as  possible,  providing  the 
President  with  the  power  of  transferabil- 
ity to  direct  the  allocation  to  potential 
trouble  spots  of  10  percent  of  all  Federal 
urban  program  funds. 

There  Is  a  precedent  for  such  author- 
ity. In  1954.  I  participated  In  arranging 
for  such  power  of  transferability  to  be 
given  the  President  in  order  that  he 
might  meet  rising  foreign  crises  with 
fimds  previously  autlionzed  for  foreign 
aid  programs. 

Federal  funds  earmarked  for  urban 
areas  presently  amouiU  to  approximately 
$6' J  billion,  and  may  reach  $10  billion 
in  the  next  fiscal  year  I  realize  that 
most  of  the  money  appropriated  for  such 
programs  as  hou-sint;,  welfare,  educat'.on. 
and  various  antipoverty  programs  has 
already  been  spent,  but  a  resolution  en- 
abling the  Prosidt-nt  to  act  now  with  10 
percent  of  what  remains  could  be  a 
promising  start 

My  resolution  would  not  stop  there 
I  beiiove  the  Congress,  and  I  believe  the 
American  people,  recognize  the  profound 
dangers  that  are  going  to  continue  to 
threaten  the*  ver>'  fabric  of  the  urban 
areas  in  which  nearly  80  percent  of  our 
citizens  live.  Therefore,  we  must  also 
authorize  the  President  to  make  avail- 
able to  our  mayors  and  other  local  offi- 
cials up  to   10   percent  of  those  urban 


funds  yet  to  be  appropriated  in  the  next 
fiscal  year.  This  antlnot  war  chest 
could  amount  to  more  than  $1  billion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Tv- 
DiNGs  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  may 
have  an  additional  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  .so  ordered 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Piesident.  speed 
is  of  the  essence  if  an  omice  of  preven- 
tion IS  to  be  worth  a  pound  of  cure 
Present  long-range  programs  are  de- 
sirned  to  reach  distant  objectives.  Our 
tragedy  is  before  us  today  and  we  must 
act  now  Nor  will  the  nor:nal  legislative 
process  of  committees  and  debate  move 
fast  enough  to  forestall  further  anarchy 
We  must  clear  away  any  and  all  parlia- 
mentary and  political  roadblocks  and 
give  the  President  the  muscle  he  needs 
within  hours,  and  not  days. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  try  to 
spell  out  in  detail  how  the  mayor  of  a 
city  faced  with  incipient  insurrection  is 
to  use  these  emergency  funds.  The  only 
restriction  should  be  that  the  Piesident, 
In  consultation  with  groups  such  as 
the  Council  of  Mayors,  the  Municipal 
League,  and  the  Urban  League,  must 
establish  a  list  of  priority  areas  where 
constructive  action  now  just  might  pre- 
vent the  kind  of  destructive  action  that 
has  so  disrupted  law  and  order,  and 
peace  and  prosperity,  in  recent  days. 

Let  me  give  a  few  examples.  One  ap- 
proach the  President  miuht  pursue  with 
emergency  funds  which  a  joint  resolu- 
tion would  put  at  his  disposal  is  the 
creation  of  what,  for  lack  of  a  better 
word,  I  would  call  a  "Youth  Citizens 
Corps" — someone  could  come  up  with  a 
better  Idea — made  up  of  thousands  of 
unemployed  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
26.  Pay  them  a  living  wage.  These  people 
could  be  put  to  work  on  a  wide  range 
of  public  projects.  We  could  keep  them 
busy  and  put  them  to  work.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  synagogue  or  church 
In  the  country  that  could  not  use  a 
young  man  at  least  to  wax  the  pews,  11 
"nothing  else.  Put  them  to  work.  Give 
them  a  Sam  Brown  belt.  Let  them  feel 
they  are  a  part  of  society.  Do  not  have 
the  FBI  check  on  their  qualifications. 

I  want  the  boy  who  has  been  in  the 
reform  school,  not  the  Eagle  Pcout.  The 
boy  who  has  been  In  the  reform  school 
who  is  standing  on  the  corner  or  is  in 
the  pool  hall  today,  can  have  more  in- 
fluence in  stopping  some  of  the  things 
that  we  see  occurring  than  the  kid  who 
is  the  head  of  his  class  In  Sunday  school 
Thi.<;  is  unfortunate;  I  hate  to  say  it,  but 
this  is  a  fact  of  life.  Let  us  give  to  the 
mayors  of  the  cities  a  little  money  to  do  I 
that  with,  to  net  them  off  the  streets, 
and  make  them  have  pride  in  the  fact 
that  their  mother  does  live  in  a  house 
and  they  do  not  want  to  sc  that  house 
burned  down.  The  house  may  not  be  a 
decent  house;  It  may  need  a  lot  of  im- 
provements, but  it  is  L  hom.e.  It  is  better 
than  a.^he.'^. 

This  can  be  done,  and  done  quickly. 
Mr.  President.  All  we  have  to  do  is  put 
through  a  resolution  givinc;  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  the  authority 
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of  transferability  of  funds  we  have  al- 
ready appropriated. 

If  we  wait  for  the  departments  down- 
town to  come  up  with  a  program,  and 
wait  to  put  it  through  all  the  committees 
of  Congress,  and  take  the  time  to  debate 
It,  partisan  and  nonpartisan,  church  Is 
out.  We  will  have  the  same  thing  next 
year  in  the  cities  that  did  not  have  It 
this  year. 

Therefore.  I  say  if  we  move  today,  if 
we  give  the  President  the  wherewithal 
that  might  prevent  disaster  in  just  one 
city  tomorrow,  would  we  not  have  done  a 
great  service  toward  maintaining  respon- 
sible authority?  Would  it  not  be  far- 
sighted  and  fiscally  sound  to  direct  10 
percent  of  what  remains  of  already  allo- 
cated urban  funds  to  try  to  prevent  an- 
other Detroit  where  destruction,  dam- 
ages, and  business  losses  are  expected  to 
reach  $1  bilhon? 

We  talk  about  slum  clearance.  We  have 
appropriated  money  for  slum  clearance. 
That  program  may  take  care  of  itself. 
We  may  burn  down  the  slums,  if  we  con- 
tinue the  way  we  are  going  now. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  forever 
tarnish  our  way  of  government  and  our 
way  of  life  with  self-serving  political 
charge  and  coimtercharge.  Let  us,  for  the 
love  of  heaven,  get  this  tiling  out  of  the 
political  arena,  and  into  the  American 
arena,  where  it  belongs.  In  this  our  hour 
of  national  shame,  the  blame  is  on  us  all. 
So  let  each  of  us  probe  his  conscience  and 
his  brain  for  the  sure  way  to  restore 
peace  and  hope  to  despairing  America. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  for  his  constructive  sug- 
gestions on  tills  particular  matter.  As  a 
Senator  from  a  State  in  which  dvil  dis- 
order and  riot  have  produced  tragedy  in 
recent  days,  I  am  as  conscious,  I  expect, 
as  any  Senator  of  the  need  for  an  afiflrma- 
tlve  approach.  A  preventive  approach, 
which  is  the  heart  of  the  Senator's  sug- 
gestion, Is  exactly  what  we  must  all  be 
looking  for,  and  I  commend  him. 

I  wish  also  to  associate  myself  with  his 
condemnation  of  self-serving  political 
charge  and  countercharge.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  is  absolutely  wrong;  and  it 
is  certainly  the  worst  kind  of  politics  to 
attempt  to  get  partisan  advantage  out 
of  a  national  tragedy. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
proud  of  my  colleague  from  Kentucky 
today.  I  am  not  surprised  at  all  at  the 
position  he  takes;  I  merely  wish  to  state 
that  I  am  very  proud  of  everything  he 
has  said. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield.  I 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  for  his  position  and  for  the 
wisdom  he  has  shown,  once  again,  in  an 
area  of  vital  importance.  I  think  what 
he  has  suggested  should  receive  our  most 
careful  consideration,  and  soon. 

I  also  suggest  that  the  Senator  has 
performed  a  sen-ice,  as  have  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  and  others  who  have 


indicated  that  they  think  politics  has 
no  place  In  the  national  tragedy  which 
confronts  us  at  this  time. 

This  is  no  time  to  blame  a  President 
or  a  party,  as  the  Senator  has  said.  We  all 
have  to  assume  our  share  of  the  blame. 
We  all  must  face  up  to  our  responsibility. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
add  only  this  comment:  It  is  no  time  to 
blame  as  a  Governor,  either. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Nor  a  Governor. 


STRIKES  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
INTEREST 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
morning's  mail  I  received  a  copy  of  an 
article  printed  in  Newsday,  the  maga- 
zine of  which  Mr.  Bill  Moyer  is  now  the 
editor.  This  article  was  written  by 
Samuel  I.  Rosenman,  and  is  entitled  "A 
Better  Way  To  Handle  Strikes." 

As  a  subheading  to  the  caption  of  the 
article,  there  appears  the  following  state- 
ment: 

What  can  be  done  to  avert  strikes  that 
affect  the  public  Interest?  Samuel  I.  Rosen- 
man,  a  former  New  Tork  Supreme  Court 
Justice  and  special  counsel  to  Presidents 
Roosevelt  and  Truman,  urges  the  creation 
of  a  system  of  labor  courts  and  judges  to 
settle — by  compulsory  decision — labor  dis- 
putes. Rosenman  has  served  during  major 
labor  crises  on  boards  set  up  by  Trtmian, 
President  Kennedy  and  ex-New  York  Mayor 
William  CDwyer. 

I  also  have  an  article  which  appeared 
some  time  ago  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star,  written  by  James  J.  Kllpatrick, 
under  the  title  "Time  for  Congress  To 
Act  on  Labor  Laws," 

Mr.  President,  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
our  present  machinery  dealing  with 
labor  strikes  that  affect  the  national  in- 
terest and  cause  great  damage  to  many 
innocent  people  are  not  adequate, 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  Mr. 
Rosenman's  approach  is  the  proper  one, 
but  the  subject  which  he  discussed  is  one 
that  neither  Congress  nor  the  President 
of  the  United  States  can  any  longer  look 
upon  with  indifference.  Mr.  Rosenman's 
article  discusses  the  long  history  of  many 
serious  strikes  within  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  a 
bill  submitted  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin]  to  cre- 
ate labor-management  courts  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  IneflBcient  work  now  being 
done  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  The  articles  which  I  shall  ask 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  advance 
statements  and  arguments  that  can  be 
considered  in  determining  what  our 
eventual  course  on  the  subject  shall  be. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  entitled  "Time  for  Congress  To 
Act  on  Labor  Laws,"  written  by  James  J. 
Kilpatrick,  and  published  in  the  Evening 
Star  of  May  9,  1967,  the  article  entitled 
"A  Better  Way  To  Handle  Strikes,"  writ- 
ten by  Samuel  I.  Rosenman,  and  pub- 
hshed  in  Newsday  of  July  15,  1967,  and 
the  article  entitled  "Time  for  New  Look: 
Labor  Power  Demands  Inquiry,"  written 
by  William  S.  White,  and  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  May  11,  1967,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


^iME  FOR  Congress  To  Act  on  Labor  Laws 

On  the  evening  of  Jan.  12,  1966,  President 
Johnson  came  before  a  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress to  deliver  his  State  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage. Under  the  heading  of  "labor."  he  asked 
for  increased  unemployment  benefits,  and 
expanded  minimum  wage  and  repeal  of  Sec- 
tion 14(b)   of  Taft-Hartley.  Then  he  said: 

"And  I  also  intend  to  ask  the  Congress  to 
consider  measures  which,  without  improperly 
invading  state  and  local  authority,  will  en- 
able us  effectively  to  deal  with  strikes  that 
threaten  irreparable  damage  to  the  national 
interest." 

Nearly  16  months  have  elapsed.  Johnson 
has  yet  lo  send  along  the  promised  bill.  His 
latest  move  in  the  threatened  railway  strike 
amounts  to  putting  a  Band-Aid  on  a  com- 
pound fracture.  A  suggestion  is  in  order  that 
members  of  Congress  arise  from  their  slum- 
bers, spit  on  their  hands  and  contrive  the 
needed  legislation  on  their  own. 

Having  said  that  one  has  to  acknowledge 
in  the  next  breath  that  no  task  of  legisla- 
tive drafting  is  more  difficult  than  the  task 
of  drafting  a  law  to  deal  effectively  with 
strikes  that  "threaten  irreparable  damage 
to  the  national  interest." 

One  is  met  at  the  threshold  by  problems 
in  definition.  What  is  the  "national  inter- 
est"? When  is  it  "threatened"?  The  New  York 
subway  strike  in  January  of  last  year,  which 
provoked  the  President's  statement,  was  a 
serious  matter  In  Manhattan,  but  It  hardly 
affected  a  national  interest.  The  43-day  air- 
lines strike  in  the  summer  of  1965  had  a 
wider  impact,  but  it  too  fell  short  of  a  trigger 
point.  Harry  Bridges'  longshoremen  have  been 
striking  off  and  on  for  years,  at  enormous 
inconvenience  to  shippers,  but  it  is  a  doubt- 
ful proposition  that  these  strikes  caused  "ir- 
reparable damage." 

The  problems  of  definition,  and  the  dif- 
ficulties involved  in  designing  appropriate 
machinery,  are  the  least  of  the  problems. 
FHir  more  serious  is  the  philosophical,  or 
constitutional,  question.  Those  of  us  who 
believe  devoutly  that  the  right  to  work  Is 
a  basic  right  of  free  men  have  to  accept  the 
other  side  of  the  proposition:  The  right 
not  to  work,  which  is  to  say,  the  right  to 
strike,  has  to  be  defended  also.  Proposals 
for  compulsory  arbitration  run  headlong  In- 
to constitutional  objections. 

Yet  the  admitted  difficulties  ought  not  to 
be  overlnflated.  Plainly  there  are  situations, 
as  the  President  said  last  week,  when  man- 
agement interests  and  labor  interests  have 
to  yield  to  an  overriding  public  beyond  con- 
gressional reach. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  conceive  of  circum- 
stances In  which  a  major  strike  in  steel, 
in  trucking,  in  aircraft  manufacture,  in  the 
electric  power  industry,  could  cause  irrep- 
arable harm.  And  Just  as  a  right  to  work 
is  not  an  absolute  right,  neither  is  the  right 
to  withhold  work  beyond  the  congressional 
reach. 

At  the  very  least,  the  Congress  could  get 
on  with  one  admirable  proposal  advanced 
some  weeks  ago  by  Michigan's  Senator  Rob- 
ert Griffin.  A  similar  bill  was  offered  last 
week  in  the  House  by  Rep.  Albert  W.  Wat- 
son (R-S.C.l.  Their  plan  calls  for  abolition 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and 
the  establishment,  in  its  place,  of  a  15- 
Judge  labor  court 

On  the  Senate  side,  the  Griffin  prop)osal  has 
attracted  some  notable  co-sponsors,  among 
tnem  Percy  of  Illinois  and  Lsusche  of  Ohio. 
Thpy  are  convinced  that  the  NLRB,  by  reason 
of  its  pervasive  prejudice  in  labor's  favor, 
has   outlived   Its  usefulness. 

Congress  has  access  to  other  attractive 
Ideas.  At  the  bottom  of  this  whole  business 
Is  the  vice  of  compulsory  unionism.  If  the 
Railw.ty  Labor  Act  were  amended  to  restore 
the  rlght-to-work  provision,  a  major  step 
could  be  taken.  If  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
were  amended  to  provide  tax  exemption  only 
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tor  voluntary  labor  organizations,  a  power- 
ful Incentive  waulcl  be  set  ;n  motion. 

Before  there  can  be  any  attempt  at  a  leg- 
islative solution,  of  course,  there  has  to  be 
public  demand  for  It.  Nothing  else  cou)d 
move  a  Senate  I,at>or  Committee  that  in- 
cludes two  Kennedys  and  such  other  certified 
liberals  as  Clark  of  Pennsylvania  and  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jerspy  Sad  to  say.  an  apathetic 
public,  possessed  of  in  infinite  capacity  for 
swift  forgetting,  has  yet  to  raise  a  massive 
cry — which  helps  to  exphiin  why  Johnson 
Is  dra«i?lng   his   feet. 

A  Better  Way  To  Handlb  Strikes 

(By  Simuel  I  Roseum.ini 

(NoTK.— Wh.^t  can  be  done  to  avert  strikes 
that  affect  the  public  li.teresf  Samuel  I. 
Rosenman.  a  former  New  Y>>rk  Supreme  Court 
Justice  and  spert.^l  counsel  to  Presidents 
Roosevelt  and  Truman,  urges  the  creation 
of  a  system  of  labor  courts  and  Judges  to 
settle — by  comn  r.sory  decision — labor  dis- 
putes. Rosenmun  has  served  during  maj-ir 
crises  on  boards  set  up  by  Truman.  President 
Kennedy  and  ex-Ncw  York  Mayor  William 
O'Dwyer.) 

Mr  O.  Cltl'Pn  O  for  Outragedi  picks  up 
his  newspaper  on  June  15,  1961.  and  re;ids 
that  this  Is  the  24'h  dav  of  a  national  marl- 
time  strike.  Hut;dreds  of  ships  are  Idle,  cargo 
Is  piling  up.  much  of  it  is  rottlnEt,  interna- 
tional contrnrts  cannot  be  fulfilled,  thou- 
sands of  American  tirms  are  beliiK  severely 
strained  The  secretary  of  labor  had  told  the 
President  only  elzht  days  after  the  beginning 
of  the  strike  that  It  would  imperil  nntlonal 
health  and  safety  If  It  continued  And  it  had, 
for  16  more  d.iys. 

Mr.  Citizen  mutters:  "Something  has  to 
be  done  about  this  immediately,  and  also  to 
prevent  It  again  in  the  future.  There's  got 
to  be  some  law  about  it  " 

But  In  the  months  and  years  that  follow, 
he  still  reads  of  threatened  strikes,  or  of 
actual  long  strikes,  m  stevedoring,  bitumi- 
nous coal  mines,  itomic  energy  pl.ints.  basic 
8t«el  mills,  newspapers,  the  New  York  City 
subway  and  bu.s  system,  long-distance  truck- 
ing, meat  packing,  communications,  fabri- 
cating, steel  mills,  aircraft  minufacturlng. 
And  each  time  Mr  Citiz'n  complains  that 
something  must  be  done  about  it  . 

Quite  apart  from  danger  or  inconvenience 
to  the  public  Is  the  immense  lass  to  the  strik- 
ing workers  and  their  eninloyers  In  1965, 
for  example.  In  all  Industrial  disputes  3.963 
work  stoppages  occurred  which  involved 
1,550  000  workers.  Idleness  amounted  to  2J.- 
300.000  man-davs  Of  these  strikes  221  lasted 
90  days  or  more    They  averaged  25  days 

There  was  a  time  within  memory  when  It 
was  difficult.  If  not  impossible,  even  to  form 
a  union  strong  eiio'igh  to  strike.  Lack  of 
union  funds,  the  right  of  an  employer  to  d's- 
courage  or  even  to  fire  .anyone  who  ;olne<l  a 
union,  lack  of  individual  savinns  competi- 
tion among  workers  for  one  Job.  the  activi- 
ties of  professional  strikebreakers  and  strong- 
arm  men,  the  al.icrtty  of  many  courts  to 
grant  Injunctions  .igalnst  strikes — these  were 
shameful  items  in  the  American  pist  in 
labor-management  relations  There  was  no 
semblance  of  bargaining  equality  between 
an  employer  and  .m   employee. 

That  era  is  behind  'i - 

Starting  with  the  once-revolutionary  prin- 
ciple that  a  man  was  entitled  by  law  to 
Join  a  union  of  his  choice,  and  to  bargiln 
collectively,  equality  of  economic  strength 
between  management  and  labor  w,'is  grad- 
ually established.  Today  unions  sit  around 
the  bargaining  tiible  not  as  suppliants,  but 
as  equals. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  play  an  active 
role — albeit  rather  anonymous— in  some 
small  part  of  this  progress  since  1933  I  take 
great  personal  pride  In  this  growth  of  the 
labor  movement.  I  am  sure  that  this  article 
will   bring  down   upon  me   the  criticism,  if 


not  the  Imprecations,  of  all  my  friends  In 
the  labor  movement  But  what  I  urge  here 
cannot  be  dismissed  as  coming  from  an  old 
reactionary  or  labor  baiter 

My  tnesis,  baldly  and  broadly  stated.  Is 
that — with  labor  equality  insured  by  our 
.Tiany  labor  lawi — the  right  to  strike  should 
be  curtailed  when  It  Is  In  conflict  with  the 
p.ibllc  interest,  and  that  some  form  of  final 
compulsory  decision  must  be  provided 

I  wovild  limit  It — at  least  Initially — to  cer- 
tain well-defined  Industries;  transportation 
by  land,  sea  and  air;  manufacture  or  produc- 
tion of  any  material  necessary  to  national 
health  or  security;  communications;  and  es- 
sential public,  municipal  and  state  services 
£,uch  as  police,  fire,  sanitation,  subways  and 
buses,  hospitals,  and  public  health  and  wel- 
fare agencies. 

By  compulsory  decision  however.  I  do  not 
me.m  compulsory  arbitration  by  an  ad  hoc 
appointed  board  of  arbitrators.  I  mean  by  a 
separate  sy-item  of  labor  courts  and  a  sepa- 
rate labor  Judiciary  with  the  sole  function  of 
deciding  labor  disputes 

To  the  outraged  citizen  who  demands  a  law 
to  prevent  further  stoppages  I  reply:  There 
is  a  liiw^ln  fact,  several  laws — but  these  laws 
do  not  prevent  or  stop  strikes  often  enough. 
Besides,  and  equally  Important,  the  laws 
never  prevent  all  the  distress  and  economic 
disarray  which  even  a  threat  of  a  strike  in  a 
vital   Industry   brings  about. 

What  are  the  present  laws? 

There  is  a  Railway  Labor  Act  of  1926.  which 
covers  disputes  involving  railroads  in  inter- 
state commerce  md  airlines  in  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce.  When  disputes  are  not 
settled,  the  National  Mediation  Board  (three 
members  appointed  by  the  President)  tries 
to  bring  about  a  settlement  or  to  suggest 
compulsory  arbitration  If  arbitration  is  re- 
jected (as  it  almost  always  is)  and  there  Is 
substantial  danger  that  commerce  may  be 
interrupted  to  deprive  any  section  of  the 
country  of  essential  transportation,  the  board 
notifies  the  President  The  President  may 
then  create  a  Rttlway  Emergency  Board  to 
Investigate  and  report  within  30  d.^ys  During 
these  30  days,  and  the  next  30.  no  strike  or 
lockout  or  change  of  employment  rules  cm 
take  place.  This  is  the  so-called  60-day  "cool- 
ing-off"  perlrxl 

There  is  the  Taft-Hartley  Law  of  1947,  to 
deal  with  nontranslt  disputes  that  might 
result  In  a  national  emergency  when  an  en- 
tire industry,  or  a  subst.intial  p.art  of  an 
industry,  Is  involved  If  the  President  sees  a 
peril  to  the  national  heilth  or  safety,  he 
miy  appoint  a  board  of  inquiry  to  investigate 
and  report  publicly  on  the  Issues — without 
recommendations  He  then  directs  the  attor- 
ney general  w  get  a  court  injunction,  which 
Is  usually  granted.  For  the  next  CO  d.iys,  the 
parties  are  supposed  to  negotiate  with  the 
.isslstance  of  US  mediation  services  During 
these  60  d:'vs  the  President  miv  reccnvene 
the  board  to  mike  a  further  public  reoprt. 
In  the  next  15  days  the  National  Libor  Rela- 
tions Board  must  hold  an  employes'  election 
on  the  final  management  offer,  and  must  re- 
port the  results  within  five  days.  Thus  a 
coollng-off  period  of  80  days  Is  provided.  If 
the  workers  do  not  accept,  which  is  usual, 
the  p:irtles  are  then  free  to  strike  or  lockout 
and  the  President  must  give  Congress  his 
recommendations 

Prom  1947  through  1966,  Taft-HarMey  was 
Invoked  24  times — 10  by  President  Truman 
(  whose  veto  of  the  act  was  overruled  by  Con- 
gress I ,  seven  by  President  Eisenhower  and 
oix  by  President  Kennedy.  Injunctions  had 
to  be  obtained  from  the  courts  in  20  of  these 
disputes  Settlements  were  reached  during 
the  coollng-off  period  in  10  disputes,  in  .seven 
the  strikes  began  or  were  continued  even 
after  the  coolmg-off  period.  In  the  same  20- 
year  period,  109  emergency  boards  were  set 
up  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

In  .addition  to  the  major  federal  statutes. 
many  states  have  laws  dealing  with  media- 


tion, fact-finding  and  settlement  of  Intra- 
state industrial  disputes 

I  have  had  personal  experience  with  these 
boards.  In  1946  I  w.is  appointed  to  one  by 
the  mayor  of  New  York  City,  who  was  faced 
with  an  imminent  subway  and  bus  strike. 
On  July  15,  1949.  President  Truman  appoint- 
ed me  to  a  three-man  special  board  when  a 
steel  strike  wis  to  take  place  the  next  day. 
On  June  26.  1961.  President  Kennedy  ap- 
pjinted  me  to  a  Taft-Hartley  bo.ird  in  a 
n:ition;il  maritime  strike.  In  1963  President 
Kennedy  appointed  me  chairm.m  of  an  emer- 
yenL-y  board  under  the  Railway  L.ibor  Act. 

Among  my  colleagues  on  those  four  boards 
were  Clark  Kerr,  then  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Carroll  Daugherty. 
James  J.  Healy,  David  L.  Cole  and  Nathan 
Feiiisliiger,  all  experienced  labor  arbitrators 
and   conciliators  of  outstanding  reputation 

So  I  have  had  .tmple  opportunity  to  observe 
the  proces.s  at  work.  I  have  been  In  many  long 
sessions  with  the  parties  separately  and 
Jointly,  I  have  seen  the  parties  come  close: 
together,  but  have  also  seen  their  tempers 
heating   up   Instead   of   "cooling  off." 

I  am  convinced  that  there  eventually 
comes  a  time,  after  all  the  collective  bar- 
gaining, mediation,  fact-finding  and  rec- 
ommendations have  failed,  when  some  third 
entity  mu.'-t  come  in  and  settle  those  parts  of 
a  labo*  dispute  on  which  the  parties  cannot 
or  will  not  agree. 

Until  now  the  only  way.  other  than  by  con- 
sent to  arbitration,  has  been  to  send  the  mat- 
ter to  Congress.  This  happened  In  the  1963 
rail  dispute,  and  has  already  happened  twice 
in  1967, 

The  1963  situation,  ln\olvlng  railroad  fire- 
men, shows  how  desper.itely  the  government 
tries  to  avoid  compulsury  arliitration  until  it 
Is  up  against  the  gun.  And  what  happened  in 
1963  Is  being  repeated — and  even  com- 
pounded— by  what  Is  now  Komg  on  in  the 
railroad  Industry. 

The  principal  question  in  dispute  in  1963 
was  whether  the  railroads  should  have  the 
right  to  discontinue  by  attrillon.  pension, 
or  job  retraining  and  relocation  the  services 
of  ftr^rnen  who  used  to  stoke  Steam  locomo- 
tives but  who  were  no  longer  noce.ssary  on 
diesel  freight  trains.  Here's  a  chronology 
from  1959,  when  it  all  b?(;an: 

No\  ember,  1959.  Notice  served  by  railroads 
of  a  change  In  rules  re:  firemen. 

Oct.  17.  1961.  Creation  of  a  presidential 
commission  representing  inunageme.it,  labor 
and  the  public.  (Outside  the  Rall'^vay  L.abor 
Act,  It  did  not  have  powers  to  decide  but 
merely  to  recommend,  i  It  devoted  13  month? 
of  study,  had  96  days  of  hearings,  took  15,3o6 
pages  of  te.stlmony  and  examined  319  ex- 
hibits totaling  20,139  pages. 

Feb.  2,  1962  The  commission's  recommen- 
dations vi-ere  reluctantly  accepted  by  the  rail- 
roads but  not  by  the  unions. 

.\pril  3.  1963.  Creation  of  a  Railway  Labor 
Act  board,  of  which  I  wns  chairman 

May  13.  1963  Our  report  i.ssued.  No  set- 
tlement Was  reached  and  a  strike  became 
Imminent  Involving  94  per  cent  of  railroad 
employes. 

June  5.  1963.  President  Kennedy  persuaded 
the  parties  to  maintain  the  st.itus  quo 
through  July  10.  Tlie  secretary  cf  labor  and 
the  National  Mediation  Board  Intervened 
from  June  4  to  July,  10.  1963,  and  there  were 
about   HOT  meetings.  No  settlement. 

July  9,  1963.  One  day  befo.-e  the  deadline, 
the  President  suggested  final  arbitration  by 
his  former  secretary  of  labor  and  then  I'-s- 
sociate  Justice  of  the  .Supreme  Court,  .\rthur 
J.  Goldberg,  The  carriers  agreed,  but  the 
unions  did  not. 

July  10.  1963  The  President  got  both  side* 
to  agree  to  an  extension  to  July  29.  and  to 
his  appointment  of  a  new  committee  of  six 
members  of  the  Labor-M.inagement  .Advisory 
Committee  to  review  the  facts  and  report. 
There  is  no  statute  providing  for  this  third 
Committee. 
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July  19,  1963.  This  committee  reported.  No 

settlement, 

July  22,  1963.  Seven  days  before  the  next 
deadline,  the  President  finally  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress  asking  legislation.  Extensive 
congressional  hearings  took  place  while  fur- 
ther mediation  was  attempted,  and  the  dead- 
line was  postponed  to  Aug.  29. 

Aug.  29,  1963.  On  the  very  eve  of  the  strike. 
Congress  passed  a  Joint  resolution  calling  for 
compulsory  arbitration  of  the  firemen  Issue 
by  a  new  seven-man  board  (the  fourth 
board)  and  further  negotiation  of  the  other 
Issues.  The  arbitration  award  was  to  be  valid, 
however,  for  only  two  years. 

The  new  board  held  hearings  again  and 
made  its  award,  providing  for  eventual  elim- 
ination of  the  firemen.  The  railroads  ac- 
cepted It;  the  unions  rejected  It.  The  award 
was  unsuccessfully  challenged  by  the  unions 
up  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  award  of  this  board  was  carried  out, 
but  the  legislation  provided  that  It  lapse  on 
May  7.  1966.  The  entire  matter  Is  before  us 
again  Just  as  it  was  back  In  1959.  unsettled 
and  a  fruitful  source  for  a  national  strike, 
even  though  the  other  Issues  were  settled  by 
the  intervention  of  President  Johnson. 

During  all  the  developments  following  the 
President's  message  of  July  22,  1963.  which 
clearly  provided  for  compulsory  arbitration, 
all  the  political  figures  In  the  White  House 
and  on  Capitol  Hill  kept  Insisting — with 
solemn  face  and  without  a  smile — that  they 
were  not  really  exercising  compulsion,  but 
were  providing  for  a  continuance  of  collec- 
tive bargaining.  Of  course,  this  was  pure 
political  hokum  which  fooled  nobody,  and 
certainly  not  the  unions. 

Now  take  a  look  at  1967,  and  you  will  see 
the  same  kind  of  shilly-shallying  again  at 
play  In  another  threatened  strike  by  six  dtf- 
flrent  unions  representing  137,000  nonop- 
erating  railroad  shop  workers.  Indeed,  It  Is 
a  little  more  ridiculous: 

1.  An  Emergency  Railway  Act  board  made 
recommendations  for  a  settlement,  which  the 
unions  rejected,  and  a  strike  was  set  for 
April  13. 

2.  The  President  asked  for  agreement  ex- 
tending the  80-day  deadline,  but  the  unions 
refused. 

3.  The  President  then  asked  Congress  to 
extend  the  deadline  for  20  days  until  May  3. 
It  did — on  April  12,  a  day  before  the  dead- 
line. 

4.  Congress  at  the  President's  request  on 
April  30,  nearly  the  last  moment,  again  ex- 
tended the  deadline  to  June  19. 

5.  On  May  3,  the  old  deadline,  the  Presi- 
dent sent  a  message  to  Congress  asking  for 
legislation  to  (a)  outlaw  any  rail  strike  until 
Jan.  1,  1969,  (b)  provide  a  new,  five-man 
board  to  seek  a  negotiated  settlement  within 
90  days,  and  ( c  1  If  none  was  reached,  the 
board  would  make  a  final  decision  to  take 
effect  Immediately  and  remain  effective  un- 
til Jan.  1,  1969. 

Of  course,  anyone  could  see — as  did  all  the 
disputants — that  the  entire  plan  was  com- 
pulsory arbitration  If  further  mediation  by 
this  third  panel  failed,  lit  would  take  effect, 
however,  only  until  Jan.  1,  1969.)  But  both 
the  White  House  and  the  Department  of  La- 
bor called  it  "extended  collective  bargaining 
and  mediation  to  finality." 

Organized  labor  ridiculed  this  description 
of  the  proposed  legislation,  and  proceeded  to 
fight  it  bitterly  in  Congress.  The  railroads 
approved  the  legislation,  but  pointed  out 
that  It  was  only  a  tempor.ary  palliative — as 
the  last  arbitration  on  the  railroad  firemen 
Issue  had  proven  to  be — and  repeated  their 
demand  for  a  permanent  compulsory  arbi- 
tration law. 

The  bill  is  having  a  hard  time  in  Congress, 
which  of  courie  has  recognized  the  proposal 
for  what  It  is — compulsory  arbitration.  It 
can  feel  the  labor  leaders  looking  over  its 
shoulders,  insisting  on  the  right  to  strike 
and  tie  up  the  nation's  economy,  unless  there 


Is  seizure  by  the  government.  Of  course, 
seizure  has  nearly  always  proven  a  fine  weap- 
on for  the  unions,  for  they  have  a  better 
chance  of  getting  what  they  want  from  the 
government  than  from  the  railroads.  Seizure 
really  solves  nothing  permanently,  and  is  a 
much  more  drastic  departure  from  the  tradi- 
tions of  a  free  economy  than  the  President's 
proposal. 

The  Senate  passed  the  bill  substantially 
in  accord  with  the  President's  message.  But 
not  the  House.  There,  after  bitter  debate,  the 
bill  was  emasculated  by  striking  out  the  final 
compulsory  feature.  In  effect.  It  therefore  is 
nothing  more  than  an  adjournment  of  the 
strike  for  90  more  days.  As  this  Is  being  writ- 
ten the  bill  iB  going  to  a  House-Senate  con- 
ference. The  unions  agreed  to  postpone  the 
strike  from  the  deadline  of  June  19.  until 
such  time  as  Congress  agrees  on  a  bill,  and 
have  proceeded  to  flght  the  compulsory  fea- 
ture as  It  had  so  successfully  in  the  House. 

This  passlng-the-buck  between  the  White 
House  and  Capitol  Hill  is  a  repetition  of  the 
1963  railroad  crisis.  Congress  is  Justifiably 
irritated  at  having  to  shoulder  the  responsi- 
bility for  Individual  labor  disputes  with  all 
its  political  liabilities,  a  function  which  Is 
executive  rather  than  legislative. 

Congress,  consisting  of  535  members,  Is  by 
Its  very  nature  unqualified  to  find  a  fair 
settlement;  it  does  not  have  the  time  or 
facilities,  and  it  will  of  necessity  be  actuated 
by  politics.  It  should  not  be  called  upon  for 
these  ad  hoc  emergency  strikes,  any  more 
than  in  the  many  functions  which  it  has 
delegated  to  the  respective  administrative 
agencies,  such  as  granting  television  and 
radio  licenses  (FCC),  fixing  rates  and  regu- 
lations for  Interstate  electricity  and  gas 
( PPC ) ,  and  many  others. 

This  is  the  fourth  time  in  the  past  year 
that  Congress  has  had  to  come  to  grips  with  a 
strike  measure.  Everyone  knows  that  the  only 
ultimate  solution  is  some  form  of  settlement 
by  compulsion;  yet  all  hope  that  by  delay 
there  may  be  some  so-called  voluntary  settle- 
ment. 

The  President,  In  his  annual  message  of 
1966,  promised  to  propose  general  legislation 
to  prevent  emergency  strikes.  This  promise 
was  made  in  the  midst  of  the  disastrous  sub- 
way strike  in  New  York  City.  The  President 
however,  has  failed  as  yet  to  carry  out  his 
promise.  He  appointed  a  task  force  to  advise 
him  on  how  to  meet  the  problems  generally 
and  permanently,  but  he  has  not  published 
the  task  force's  recommendations — if  it  made 
any. 

The  President  says  that  he  has  not  yet 
found  a  satisfactory  permanent  proposal.  Of 
course,  if  what  he  means  is  legislation  "satis- 
factory" to  management  and  labor,  he  is 
looking  for  an  Impossible  Utopia.  But  it  Is 
equally  important  to  find  one  "satisfactory" 
to  the  public  and  fair  to  both  sides — and  that 
is  easy.  Neither  he  nor  the  congressional 
leaders,  however,  want  to  make  the  first  Jump 
into  the  cold  water  of  compulsion. 

Now  it  seems  that  the  President  has  given 
up  and  has  asked  Congress  to  find  a  "satis- 
factory" permanent  solution — which  he  has 
not  been  able  to  do — for  emergency  strikes. 
It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  or  why  Congress 
should  undertake  this  politically  dangerous 
chore  when  the  President,  after  17  months 
of  striving  to  contrive  a  "satisfactory"  law, 
passes  the  buck  to  Capitol  Hill. 

Even  if  no  strike  occurs  on  the  railroads. 
It  Is  obvious  that  the  economy  has  been  dam- 
aged by  the  uncertainty,  the  delay  and  the 
hazard  of  planning  ahead.  This  is  true  of 
threatened  strikes  In  all  industries.  Coollng- 
off  periods  are  fine,  but  the  public  gets  no 
share  of  the  cooling.  Opposition  to  compul- 
sory arbitration  has  come  with  equal  In- 
tensity from  widely  diverse  ends  of  the  po- 
litical and  economic  spectrum.  The  subject 
has  made  as  Incredible  a  set  of  bedfellows  as 
can  be  Imagined:  Wayne '.Morse  and  Barry 
Goldwater;  the  AFL-CIO  ang  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers. 


Morse  In  1953  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  compulsory  arbitration  "attacks  in 
my  judgment  some  basic  foundations  of 
economic  freedom  in  this  Republic."  In  the 
same  debate  Goldwater  said,  "It  can  mean 
price  control,  wage  control,  quality  control, 
and  even  place  of  employment  control."  The 
AFL-CIO  has  said  that  "compulsory  arbitra- 
tion means  loss  of  freedom."  And  the  NAM 
has  said  that  it  "violates  the  American  con- 
cept of  freedom,  under  which  the  Government 
Is  the  servant  rather  than  the  master  of  the 
people." 

Of  course,  these  statements  are  all  emo- 
tional and  grossly  exaggerated.  I  am  sure  the 
same  kinds  of  charges  were  made  when  the 
federal  government  was  advancing — in  viola- 
tion of  "freedom  of  contract" — to  abolish 
child  labor,  limit  hours  of  labor  for  women 
in  Industry,  establish  decent  minimum  wages 
and  many  other  items  of  social  legislation 
that  are  now  accepted  as  normal  areas  of 
concern  by  the  government. 

Labor  seems  to  overlook  the  fact  that  in 
two  out  of  three  major  fields  of  Industrial 
strife.  It  has  voluntarily  and  without  too 
much  persuasion  given  up  Its  "economic  free- 
dom" and  its  right  to  strike.  There  are  three 
principle  categories  of  labor  disputes,  all  of 
which  were  formerly  used  as  causes  for 
strikes.  These  are  (1)  Jurisdictional  disputes 
as  to  which  union  should  represent  the 
workers  In  a  plant  or  Industry.  (2)  "griev- 
ances" arising  out  of  the  performance  or 
nonperformance  of  existing  labor  contracts, 
and  (3)  making,  renewing,  or  reopening  of 
basic  labor  contracts. 

By  now,  the  first  two  categories  have  largely 
been  abolished  as  causes  for  strikes.  Nearly 
all  labor  contracts  contain  provisions  that 
any  dispute  about  the  meaning  or  application 
of  the  contract,  or  grievances,  should  be  de- 
termined by  compulsory  arbitration,  either 
on  an  ad  hoc  basis  or  by  referral  to  an  agreed- 
upon  "impartial  chairman"  or  "impartial 
umpire."  This  is  quid  pro  quo  for  a  no-strike 
clause  in  the  contract.  With  respect  to  in- 
dustries under  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  griev- 
ances or  problems  of  interpretation  or  appli- 
cability are  referred  by  statute  to  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Adjustment  Board  for  deci- 
sion. 

The  only  category  of  disputes  not  covered 
by  statute  or  agreement  is  the  making  of  a 
new  contract.  The  arguments  against  any 
form  of  compulsory  arbitration  in  this  cate- 
gory are  well-known,  and  have  been  advanced 
In  many  places.  Of  course,  most  Americans 
would  prefer  settlement  by  collective  bar- 
gaining. They  would  not  even  object  too 
strenuously  to  strikes  In  some  localized  In- 
dustry where  there  would  be  no  substantial 
Impact.  When,  however,  the  American  people 
are  faced  by  the  national  stagnation  which 
must  result  from  strikes  like  the  116-day 
steel  strike  in  1959  or  the  36-day  longshore- 
men's strike  In  1963.  or  the  railroad  strike 
threatened  In  1963  and  now  again  In  1967, 
they  will  Insist  that  the  national  Interest  pre- 
vail, and  that  such  strikes  be  nipped  In  the 
bud  by  some  form  of  compulsion. 

The  better  way  to  handle  a  national  emer- 
gency conflict — the  way  all  economic  and 
personal  conflicts  are  settled  in  a  democ- 
racy— Is  by  Judicial  determination. 

What  I  propose  is  a  new  Judicial  system  of 
courts — labor  courts — with  Jurisdiction  solely 
over  Industrial  strife,  including  strikes.  This 
would  be  confined  initially  to  Industries 
aflecting  interstate  commerce,  threatening 
the  health  or  safety  of  either  the  entire  coun- 
try or  such  portion  of  it  at  the  statute  may 
provide,  and  .ilso  to  essential  municipal  serv- 
ices like  subways  and  bases,  etc..  which  have 
been  stopped  by  a  strike. 

The  essential  feature  of  labor  courts  Is 
that  the  Judges  would  have  the  same  title, 
dignity,  respect  and  standing  as  all  the  other 
federal  Judges.  This  would  require  that  they 
be  appointed  by  the  President  for  life,  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  in  the  usual  way; 
that  their  time  be  devoted  exclusively  to  la- 
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bor  ca«e«;  that  they  have  the  same  salaries, 
the  same  retirement  privileges,  all  neces- 
sary clerks  and  assistanu.  and  the  same  d.g- 
nlfled  courtrooms  and  chambers  as  other 
U.S.  Judges.  They  should  be  empowered  to 
assure  orderly  hearings  by  ronteinpt  pro- 
ceedings and.  In  all  respects,  have  the  same 
public  standing  and  expertise  In  their  par- 
ticular fleld  of  labor  as  any  other  federal 
Judicial  officers  They  will  become  qu.ir.fled 
specialists  in  particular  industries,  and  know 
the  history  of  labor  relations  In  those  In- 
dustries. 

Labor  courts"  decisions  should  have  *he 
effect  of  Judgments,  enforceable  by  substan- 
tial fines,  and  *ippeal.»ble  to  a  Federal  Labor 
Court  of  Appeals  consisting  of  the  same  type 
of  specialized  labor  Judges,  with  powers  lo 
afflrm.  modify  or  reverse. 

Labor  court  decisions  should  be  conclu- 
sive and  binding  on  both  sides  In  that  sense 
the  result  will  be  the  same  as  by  compulsory 
arbitration.  Yet  I  hazard  a  gu?ss  that  most 
of  the  present  rejection  and  abhorrence  of 
cxampulsory  arbltr.^tlon  by  management  and 
labor  will  gradually  diminish  .ind  finally  dis- 
appear. 

I  am  sure  that  there  Is  seldom  the  same 
complete  confldenoe  In  an  ad  hoc  board  of 
appointed  arbitrators  as  there  Is  In  a  US. 
Judge.  There  Is  naturally  a  great  reluctance 
by  both  sides  to  hwe  their  economic  futurp. 
and  possibly  their  survival,  placed  in  'he 
hands  of  three  men  haphazardly  appointed 
for  one  specific  case  This  reluctance  Is 
sometimes  even  greater  with  man.igement 
than  with  labor,  although  labor  protest.8 
more  loudly. 

The  men  lisually  appnlnted  under  the 
statutes  or  otherwise  are  necessarily  part- 
time  people.  They  all  have  their  main  eco- 
nomic Interest  elsewhere  Many  of  them 
are  lawyers  with  busy  practices;  many 
are  college  prnfepEors  whose  main  con- 
cern la  not  the  disputes  before  them.  Many 
of  them  (Including  myself)  know  practically 
nothing  about  the  industry  Involved  In  the 
dispute,  or  of  the  history  of  labor  relations 
In  that  Industry  They  have  to  begin  from 
scratch,  and  learn  the  necessary  background 
While  they  are  willing  to  serve  as  a  matter 
of  public  duty,  they  still  have  their  normal 
vocations  to  which  they  will  re'urn — hope- 
fully as  soon  as  possible  Some  serve  without 
pay  on  a  Job  which  may  consume  many 
weeks  of  seven  12-hour  davs  Those  who  are 
paid  receive  a  small  fraction  of  their  normal 
earnings.  It  Is  a  particularly  thankless  Job 
because  neither  =idp,  except  In  r;u-e  In- 
stances. Is  satisfied  with  the  recommenda- 
tions or  findings,  and  they  both  publicly 
abuse  the  board 

Many  of  these  bo  ird  members  hold  Jobs 
as  professional  'impartial  chairmen"  or 
"arbitrators"  In  different  Industries.  They 
have  been  appointed  on  consent  for  a  year 
or  two  by  both  sides  of  a  labor  contract,  to 
pass  upon  grievances  or  disputes  arising 
from  the  contract  Many  Industrialists 
privately  fear  that  some  of  these  persons  tend 
to  be  partial  to  labor  because  they  look  to 
labor  for  Its  consent  to  be  an  Impartial  chair- 
man. Whether  there  Is  any  truth  In  this 
charge  or  not.  it  is  en^^ugh  if  a  .substantial 
part  of  management  believes  It  to  be  true 

Yet  the  same  Industrialist  who  views  com- 
pulsory arbitration  with  suspicion  feels  per- 
fectly content  In  submitting  controversies — 
often  involving  matters  of  greater  Impor- 
tance to  him  than  an  increased  wige  scale — 
to  a  TJS  Judge  And  he  is  quite  prepared  to 
abide  by  the  Judgment,  feeling  that  this  is 
the  way  of  life  in  a  democracy 

Labor,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  more  deeply 
concerned  over  the  fact  that  compulsory 
arbitration  makes  unions  give  up  their  right 
to  strike.  From  this  premi.se,  the  conclusion 
Is  reached  by  union  leaders,  usually  without 
any  real  analysis  or  rea.sonlng,  that  our  sys- 
tem of  collective  bargaining  must  come  to 


an  end  under  labor  courts  or  compulsory 
arbitration.  They  also  assert  that  compul- 
sion must  result  in  prlce-flxlng,  and  eventu- 
ally a  regimented  efonomy 

Nothing  In  my  proposal  calls  for  any  In- 
terference with  the  give-and-take  of  collec- 
tive bargaining.  Unions  will  continue  to 
require  the  sajne  equality  of  strength,  even 
thougii  they  cannot  strike  For  before  a  labor 
controversy  reaches  the  end  of  the  Judicial 
process,  both  sides  have  to  try  to  reach  a 
settlement  on  as  many  of  the  issues  i  ■  possi- 
ble by  collective  bargaining  Only  Items  on 
which  agreement  c«nnot  be  reached  will 
have  to  be  resolved  by  the  court.  Individual 
employes  or  eveii  .veak  unions  cannot  do 
this  kind  of  bargaining  succe.ssfuUy  They 
must  be  strong  enough  to  amass  all  the  facts 
•*ith  which  to  sit  opposite  management  at 
the  bargaining  table  They  must  be  able  to 
employ  the  best  of  economists,  lawyers, 
statisticians  and  bargainers.  And  they  must 
have  even  greater  resources  If  they  have  to 
go  to  court  on  a  long,  protracted  trial 

It  Is  not  true  that  collective  bargaining 
must  stop  when  the  right  to  strike  Is  taken 
away.  That  Is  not  true  In  the  .'\ustrallan 
system  of  labor  courts.  That  Is  not  true  of 
any  other  kind  of  civil  dispute  or  litigation 
in  our  courts.  For  every  case  actually  tried, 
there  are  scores  which  are  settled  before 
litigation,  during  litigation,  and  even  in  the 
course  of  trial  These  civil  settlements  are 
all  the  results  of  vigorous  bargaining  A 
party  settles  for  less  because  he  fears  that 
the  court  may  decide  against  him  and  thus 
he  will  lose  all.  The  weaker  his  case,  the 
smaller  his  settlement  So  each  side.  In  ne- 
gotiating, marshals  his  facts  and  his  law. 
argues  justice  and  equity  with  the  other, 
and  then  take-s  a  look  at  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  his  opponent's  case 

Labor  argues  that  If  left  alone  to  strike  It 
can  do  better  than  with  government  Inter- 
vention. That  may  be  true,  but  even  that  Is 
subject  to  debate  m  many  cases  But,  if  true, 
what  is  Just  about  that  kind  of  resulf  A 
man  In  a  civil  suit  settles,  b\it  not  because 
he  Is  afraid  that  his  adversary  will  compel 
him  to  do  so  by  force  or  violence,  or  by  eco- 
nomic warfare,  which  Is  really  what  a  strike 
Is  Why  should  Justice  In  a  labor  dispute 
depend  upon  who  Is  stronger  In  a  strike' 

Each  side  In  a  strike  wants  something.  A 
strike  will  not  determine  hov.-ever,  which  side 
Is  more  Justified,  or  reasonable,  or  Intrinsi- 
cally entitled  to  win  The  union  members 
have  to  eat;  the  union  feeds  them  as  long  as 
It  ran  The  richer  the  union,  the  longer  U  can 
hold  out  Management  In  a  strike  h.is  to  meet 
overhead,  fixed  payments,  dem.^.nds  of  cus- 
tomers, and  an  outraged  public  calUnj;  for  Its 
services.  The  stronger  It  Is.  the  greater  Its 
reserves,  the  longer  It  can  hold  out  Propa- 
ganda pours  out  of  both  sides,  expecting  that 
the  power  of  public  opinion  on  one  side  or 
the  other  will  help  it  prevail  In  actual  prac- 
tice, neither  side  wins  all  It  has  demanded 
(and  really  never  expected  to);  a  compro- 
mise Is  reached  after  untold  damage  Is  done 
to  each  other,  to  the  economy  and  to  the 
public 

How  does  this  really  differ  In  essence  from 
the  medieval  trial  by  battle  In  which  the 
strongest  w.is  declared  the  winner  of  a  dl.s- 
pute?  I  concede  that  public  opinion  may  In 
some  ca.'ies  help  toward  a  settlement  This  Is 
the  basic  argument  for  f.ict-flndlng.  But  how 
much  does  the  public  really  know  about  the 
issues  of  a  strike  and  where  Justice  lies,  de- 
spite columns  or  pages  of  fact-flndlng  satls- 
tlcs'>  On  boards  where  I  was  a  member.  I  used 
to  take  home  hundreds  of  documents,  charts, 
briefs,  analyses  of  wages  nnd  profits  In  vari- 
ous Industries,  historical  background  mate- 
rial and  legal  briefs  It  took  me  m my  hours 
Just  to  read  this  material.  I  came  to  certain 
conclusions  after  healed  arguments  with 
each  side,  and  sometimes  even  after  warm 
colloquies  with  my  colleagties  What  can  the 
general  public  know  about  any  of  this  as  a 


basis   for   forming   an   opinion?   How  many 
newspapers  print  the  fact-lmdlng  material? 

And  how  realistic  is  the  claim  that  public 
opinion  brings  about  a  Just  settlement?  Was 
there  ever  a  more  unified  public  opinion  than 
the  cry  of  outrage  at  the  union  responsible 
fur  the  1966  subway  strike  in  New  York  City'" 
Did  It  ha\e  any  etfect  on  the  union?  Of 
course  not.  The  entire  strike  w.is  illegal  un- 
der the  laws  of  Ne«.'  York  State  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  yet  the  union  von.  It  won 
only  because  Its  employer,  the  City  of  New 
York.  Just  had  to  provide  means  for  citi- 
zens to  get  to  work. 

A  dispute  between  Individuals  can  be  set- 
tled In  one  of  three  ways  i  1)  by  agreement. 
(HI  by  outside  determination,  or  (3i  by  a  tlst 
fight  behind  the  barn.  A  atrlke  is  an  enlarged, 
organized  fist  fight,  without  violence  or  phys- 
ical Injury  but  with  plenty  of  blows.  Cen- 
turies ago,  civilized  man,  la  the  pursuit  of 
Justice,  gave  up  this  kind  of  combat. 

What  has  given  workers  strength  has  been 
union,  the  ability  to  speak  with  a  collective 
voice.  That  strength  labur  courlo  will  not  Im- 
pair, but  will  increase.  That  is  obvluus  be- 
cause the  court  can  deal  with  only  one  liti- 
gant— a  union.  So  It  will  be  essential  to  the 
proper  workings  of  the  court  that  there  be 
strong,  united,  well-led  unions  to  speak  and 
act  for  their  members.  Tliat  has  been  the 
experience  in  Au.-.tralla.  where  unions  are 
relatively  Just  as  strong  as  they  are  In  thla 
i.uuntry. 

Not  only  Is  collective  barg.ilnlng  not  Jeop- 
ardized; It  will  remain  an  absolute  necessity 
If  labor  courts  are  to  be  adequate  to  fulfill 
their  functions. 

But,  the  unions  argvie— and  so  doe.s  some 
management— collective  bargaining  will  be- 
come a  farce;  neither  side  will  retreat  from 
Its  best  offer,  because  It  knows  that  a  third 
party  will  finally  have  to  decide  It  anyway, 
and  suspects  that  he  will  probably  merely 
split  the  difference 

To  this  there  are  two  answers: 

1  This  Is  not  what  happens  lu  other  klndjs 
of  civil  litigation.  It  Is  true  that  neither  side 
makes  Its  best  offer  of  seflement  at  first.  But 
iLs  negotiation  proceeds,  and  as  a  Judicial 
determination  draws  near  with  the  possibility 
presented  to  each  side  tliat  It  might  lose  much 
mijre  than  a  reasonable  offer  or  demand 
would  give  it,  they  come  down  to  rock-bot- 
tom settlement  terms.  There  Is  no  reason  why 
a  different  course  .should  follow  In  a  labor 
negotiation.  The  experience  in  Australia  with 
lab(3r  courts  hiLs  been  that  bargaining  often 
continues  right  down  to  trl.il. 

2.  The  contention  that  the  presiding  Judge 
will  ask  what  the  best  offer  on  each  side  is 
and  merely  split  the  difference  constitutes  a 
libel  on  our  Judicial  tradlllun  I  w.as  a  trial 
Judge  myself  for  10  years,  and  I  h;ive  had  trial 
experience  as  a  lawyer  for  35  years.  I  have 
not  personally  met  a  single  Judge  guilty  of 
that  practice  .aJter  a  'rial.  Besides,  there  1;< 
no  reason  why  a  Judge  should  ever  know 
about  the  offers  on  either  side,  settlement 
offers  are  inadmissible  as  evidence  In  a  court 
And  procedural  arrangements  can  be  made.  If 
necessary,  for  the  trial  of  any  case  to  t.ik<! 
place  before  a  Judge  who  ha.s  rot  tried  to 
-settle  the  dispute  in  discussion  with  the  liti- 
gants. 

I  submit  that  the  time  h.is  now  come  ts 
end  the  strikes  and  stop  the  damage,  and  tJ 
substitute  the  reason  and  considered  Jud;- 
ment  of  t,he  courtroom  for  a  verdict  b.ased 
only  on  strength  and  resources.  Giving  up 
rights  like  .the  right  to  strike — even  more 
ancient  rights— for  the  general  g.>-id  and  wel- 
fare of  the  community  Is  nothing  new  In 
civilized  countries  The  right  to  send  ycur 
children  out  to  work  to  help  the  family  banS 
account  instead  of  to  school:  the  freedom  to 
make  contracts  with  workers  on  any  terms 
mutually  .agreeable:  the  right  to  put  up  » 
building  on  your  land  of  any  height  or  bulk 
you  wish:  the  right  t.o  deal  In  securities  at 
arm's  length  In  the  good  old  way  before  the 
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1929  crash:  the  right  to  use  In  specvUatlon 
other  people's  money  entrusted  to  your  care; 
the  right  to  overproduce  crops  and  to  use 
your  farmland  as  you  wish  without  all  the 
bother  of  agricultural  regulation — all  of  these 
rights  and  hundreds  of  others  were  given  up 
because  the  public  Interest  was  served  by 
their  surrender. 

I  submit  that  the  Interest  of  the  public  In 
any  labor  strife  which  affects  Its  health, 
security  ur  s.ifety  Justifies — nay,  requires — 
the  same  surrender. 

What  about  price-fixing,  which  the  oppo- 
nents of  compulsion  say  must  follow  any 
imposition  of  settlement?  Do  not  wage  In- 
creases caused  by  strikes  do  Just  as  much  to 
fix  prices?  Of  course  they  do.  Do  you  often 
see  wage  scales  go  up  unless  they  are  fol- 
lowed by  price  rises?  Of  course  not.  Almost 
every  settleniont  of  a  major  dispute,  and 
especially  of  an  emergency  dispute,  has  been 
announced  by  the  appropriate  government 
ofliclal  with  the  expression  of  a  pious  hope 
that  prices  would  remain  static.  But  they 
seldom  have. 

Five  years  ago  I  visited  Australia.  There 
I  met  several  labor  union  leaders  and  dis- 
cussed with  them  the  workings  of  the  labor 
courts  in  their  country.  They  were  well- 
satlsfled  with  their  experiences,  and  with 
the  results  they  have  achieved.  The  argu- 
ments usually  advanced  In  the  U.S.  against 
any  form  of  compulsory  arbitration  were 
dismissed  by  them  as  contrary  to  their  ex- 
perience with  labor  courts. 

In  this  country,  we  have  had  the  present 
haphaz-ird  system  a  long  time — too  long. 
The  American  ptibllc  will  welcome  any  rea- 
sonable change  which  will  put  an  end  to  the 
needless  economic  waste  which  comes  from 
strikes  And  In  the  long  run,  I  am  confident 
that  both  labor  and  management  will  Join 
In  the  welcome. 


Time  for  New  Look:  Labor  Power  Demands 

iNQtTIRY 

(By  William  S.  White) 

The  need  for  a  grand  Inquest  Into  labor- 
management  relationships  In  this  country, 
the  first  of  real  depth  and  scope  and  raw 
courage  since  the  late  Sen.  Robert  A.  Taft 
forced  another  Congress  to  face  up  to  a 
similar  problem  two  decades  ago,  can  no 
longer  be  honestly  In  doubt. 

In  those  days  just  after  World  War  II  the 
power  of  organized  labor  had  clearly  become 
too  great  and  too  unrestrained. 

True  enough.  In  the  '30s  the  see-saw  had 
been  weighted  toward  management.  But  by 
the  time  Taft  went  Into  action  the  balance 
had  long  since  turned  too  far  the  other  way, 
through  the  Wagner  Act  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  era. 

Now  it  is  time  again  to  move  to  right  a  new 
l.Tibalance  Tlie  present  Congress  knows  this. 
The  very  air  in  the  Capitol  Is  full  of  a  reluc- 
tant recognition  that  once  again  labor  has 
become  too  privileged  and  too  Irresponsible. 

Nobody,  and  neither  party,  really  wants  to 
take  on  this  na*ty  Job;  but  taken  on  It  must 
be  either  by  this  or  the  next  Congress  to  be 
elected  next  year 

In  a  word,  the  times  cry  out  for  a  new 
Taft;  a  new  crisis  demands  a  new  labor  act 
to  strengthen  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  of  20 
years  aco  Dosper:!tely  needed  now  are  new 
deflnltlons  of.  and  new  controls  over,  those 
Isinds  of  strikes  which  are  more  than  simple 
economic  contests  between  labor  and  man- 
agement and  which  are  denying  the  elemen- 
■•  i-y  needs  of  the  people. 

Twice  Within  recent  weeks  arrogant  labor 
bosses  have  gone  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
■olerance.  First,  they  have  caused  a  totally 
■unjustified  p.irtl.al  blackout  of  television 
service  And  now  they  have  assassinated  yet 
another  newspaper  In  New  York,  again  by 
demonstrably  extreme,  unfair,  demands 
which  are  also  destructive  even  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  workers  themselves. 


The  labor  squeeze  that  has  destroyed  the 
New  York  World  Journal  Tribune  has  un- 
deniably to  some  small  extent  affected  this 
correspondent's  pocketbook,  since  his  column 
had  appeared  in  that  paper.  Still,  It  appears 
in  some  200  others,  so  perhaps  one  may 
Justly  say  that  private  mercantile  motives 
here  are  not  really  very  strong. 

For  what  has  happened  In  New  York  Is 
nothing  less  than  a  disaster  to  the  people's 
right  to  knowledge.  A  vast  city  that  once 
offered  a  choice  of  16  newspapers  now  has 
a  choice  of  three.  And  the  same  crude  and 
Insatiable  labor  union  demands  that  have 
now  destroyed  the  World  Journal  Tribune 
had  not  long  before  also  sunk  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  the  New  York  Mirror. 

Perhaps  men  in  newspaper  work  are  prone 
to  overstate  its  value  but  the  death  of  a 
newspaper  is  a  good  deal  more  than  death, 
say,  of  a  firm  making  lawn  movers  or  one 
Issuing  cosmetics  or  laundry  soap. 

When  a  newspaper  dies,  the  victims  are 
not  merely  its  employes  and  its  owners.  The 
victims  are  all  sorts  of  people,  rich,  poor  and 
middling,  who  lose  subtle  things  that  are 
irreplaceable  parts  of  American  life  above 
and  beyond  the  mere  bread  and  butter. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  proceed  for  approximately  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  ADMINISTRATIONS   RECORD 
ON  INFLATION 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Joint 
Senate-House  Economic  Committee  in 
1960  declared: 

Inflation  is  unjust.  This  Is  true  whether 
it  creeps  or  gallops.  It  redistributes  Income 
and  wealth  according  to  the  ability  of  people 
to  protect  themselves  against  its  effects.  Be- 
cause of  this  it  benefits  the  stjfong  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  weak. 

The  committee  concluded  its  report  on 
inflation  by  asserting  that  "the  avoidance 
of  inflation  is  an  important  goal  of  eco- 
nomic policy." 

Inflationary  pressure  has  been  restrained — 

Republican  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower noted  in  his  Economic  Report  to 
the  Congress  in  January  1961,  just  prior 
to  turning  over  the  White  House  to  a 
Democratic  President.  The  new  President 
already  had  his  majority  in  the  Congress. 

That  year — in  1961 — inflation  hit  $6.8 
bilUon. 

In  his  Economic  Report  of  January 

1962,  the  late  President,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, nevertheless,  said  that  "the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  year  has  shown  that 
expansion  without  inflation  Is  possible." 

In  1962  Inflation  totaled  $7.5  billion. 
The  2-year  inflation  record  amounted 
to  $14.3  billion. 

In  his  Economic  Report  of  January 

1963,  the  late  President  nevertheless  ob- 
served: 

Now  prices  have  been  essentially  stable  for 
five  years.  This  has  broken  the  Inflationary 
psychology  and  eased  the  task  of  assuring 
continued  stability. 

That  year — in  1963 — illation  spurted 
to  $8.9  billion. 

The  3-year  inflation  scorecard:  $23.2 
billion. 

In  his  first  Economic  Report  of  Jan- 


uary 1964,  President  Johnson,  ignoring 
the  scorecard,  undertook  to  say  that  the 
income  of  the  American  consumer  "is  no 
longer  being  eroded  by  inflation." 

That  year — in  1964 — inflation  rose  to 
$11.9  billion. 

The  4-year  inflation  scorecard:  $35.1 
billion. 

In  his  Economic  Report  of  January 

1965,  President  Johnson  began  to  look  at 
the  figures  and  announced: 

We  can  no  more  afford  inflation  in  1965 
than  we  could  In  1964. 

But  that  year — 1965 — inflation  soared 
to  S15.6  billion. 

The  5-year  inflation  scorecard:  $50.7 
billion. 

In  his  Economic  Report  of  January 

1966,  President  Johnson  scored  inflation 
as  "the  most  unjust  and  capricious  form 
of  taxation."  These  were  impressive 
words,  but  during  that  same  year — 
1966 — inflation  leap-frogged  to  $25 
billion. 

Tlie  6-year  inflation  scorecard:  $75.7 
billion. 

Average  inflation  for  each  of  the  6 
years:  $12.6  billion. 

In  his  Economic  Report  of  January 
1967 — this  year — President  Johnson 
warned  that  "we  must  be  equally  alert 
to  the  dangers  of  inflation." 

But  this  year — for  the  first  6  months 
of  1967 — inflation  stands  at  approxi- 
mately $10  billion. 

The  inflation  scorecard  for  6y2  years, 
with  the  Democratic  Party  controlling 
both  the  White  House  and  the  Congress: 
$85.7  billion. 

This  is  a  terribly  poor  record,  and  it 
demonstrates  that  noble  words  in  the 
name  of  so-called  new  economics  have 
not  been  matched  by  deeds.  A  great 
amount  of  national  attention  is  being 
focused  on  riots,  and  all  kinds  of  investi- 
gations and  remedies  are  being  proposed. 
There  will  be  no  one  single  cureall  an- 
swer, but  one  of  the  foundation  stones 
for  the  feeling  of  helplessness  and  hope- 
lessness among  large  segments  of  our 
people  is  the  ever-increasing  cost  of  living 
resulting  from  inflation.  I  have  been  say- 
ing since  1961  that  inflation  is  the  No. 
1  domestic  public  enemy  of  our  country. 
It  takes  purchasing  power  from  our  peo- 
ple as  surely  as  do  taxes,  but  with  the 
greatest  unfairness  to  the  low-income 
group.  The  inflationary  policies  of  this 
administration  and  its  controlled  Con- 
gress undercut  the  very  segment  of 
society  which  the  so-called  war  on 
poverty  is  supposed  to  be  helping. 

A  few  years  ago,  20  percent  of  our  in- 
creased gross  national  product  consisted 
of  inflation.  Last  year,  47  percent  of  the 
increased  gross  national  product  con- 
sisted of  inflation.  During  the  first  3 
months  of  this  year,  all  of  the  increased 
GNP  consisted  of  inflation;  and  during 
the  last  3  months  half  of  the  Increase 
consisted  of  inflation.  All  of  this  means 
that  there  is  a  dangerous  softness  in  our 
economy. 

Admittedly,  there  are  always  a  few 
who  profit  from  inflation.  Investments 
and  speculation  can  reap  substantial 
profits;  and  special  capital  gains  tax 
treatment  is  afforded  such  income. 

But  most  people  are  hurt  by  inflation. 
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and  the  tragic  fact  is  that  those  hurt  the 
most  are  the  ones  least  able  to  afford 
It — the  poor:  our  younger  people,  who  aro 
trying  to  finance  an  education,  purchase 
a  home,  maintain  a  yount:  and  ^rowin^^ 
family,  and  raise  the  capital  needed  Ui  tio 
into  business  or  farmini<:  and  the  older 
Americans  whose  earmni,'  power  is  ended 
or  greatly  diminished  and  who  rely  on 
fixed  pensions,  insurance,  annuities,  and 
savings  for  a  livelihood 

The  Employment  Act  of  1946  charged 
the  Federal  G;)vernmont— as  its  continu- 
ing policy  and  rcspoiisibility — "to  use  all 
practicable  means  consistent  with  Its 
needs  and  obliuatmns  and  other  essential 
considerations  of  national  policy  to  co- 
ordinate and  utilize  all  its  plans,  func- 
tions, and  resources  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  and  maintaining  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  foster  and  promote  free 
competitive  enterprise  and  the  eeneral 
welfare,  conditions  under  which  there 
will  be  afforded  u.soful  employment  op- 
portunities, including,'  self-employment, 
for  those  able,  willin?,  and  seeking  to 
work,  and  to  promote  maximum  employ- 
ment, production,  and  purchasintj 
power." 

Inflation  does  not  promote  purchasing 
power.  It  takes  away  purchaslnt?  power 
by  Increaslns?  the  cost  of  living  and  of 
other  goods  and  services,  which  means 
that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
goes  down.  It  drives  up  the  cost  of  real 
estate  and  homes  even  more  than  the 
rise  In  the  retail  consumer  price  index 

In  1939,  our  dollar  had  a  purchasing 
power  of  100  cents  By  May  of  this  year, 
It  had  fallen  to  41  8  cents. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  In- 
cluded In  the  Record  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks  a  table  showln?  the  annual  de- 
cline In  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar,  along  with  the  budget  deficit  or 
surplus — for  each  year 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TABLE  I  -PURCHASIfiG   POWER  OF  DOLLAR   IN    RELATION 
TO  BUDGET  DEFICITS 


Pureltasing 

Budget 

Calendar  year 

powar 
(ctnts) 

deficits 

(millions) 

1939                              

100.0 

J3.967 

1940                                

99.2 

3.823 

1941     .                           

99.4 

11,762 

1942     . 

85.3 

41.461 

1943 

80.3 

55.691 

1944 

79.0 

53.650 

194S     . 

77.2 

43,595 

1946 

71.2 

2.51? 

1947 

62  2 

(+2.434) 

1948 

•57.8 

(+5.?4!) 

1949 

158.  3 

3.592 

1950 

57.8 

4?7 

1951 

SIS 

3.358 

195?         

5?.  3 

SM-" 

1953 ^ „ 

SI.  9 

9.157 

1954 

151.7 
151  9 

51   1 

3.683 

1955 

2.771 

(f3.779) 

1957 

49.4 
48.1 
47.7 
46.9 
46  4 
45  9 
45.3 
44.7 
44.0 
42.7 
41.8 

(  +  592) 

1958 

7.088 

1959 

7  040 

1960 

(  +  1.9'i3) 

1961 

6,306 

1962 

7  199 

1%3 

6  672 

1964 

8.243 

1%5 

4,699 

1966 

7.276 

1967  (May) 

>  Years  In  whicli  fiscal  years  ended  which  Mer«  under  budget 
control  of  a  Republican  Congress. 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
observed,  words  are  not  being  matched 
by  deeds.  And  the  blajiie  lies  .squarely 
on  the  economic  policies  of  those  who 
control  the  Congress. 

The  deeds  required  to  do  something 
about  inflation  are  rcdu<tions  in  PY-deral 
Government  spending  to  avoid  running 
(lur  Government  billion.s  of  dollars  deep- 
er into  debt  year  after  year  And  in  danc- 
ing at  the  table  I  have  just  placed  in  the 
Record,  one  can  f^c  th.at  deficit  spend- 
ing on  a  calendar  year  basis  since  1961 
has  amounted  to  $40.4  billion. 

One  may  blame  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  his  economic  policies, 
but  the  people  should  understand  that 
the  real  responsibility  rests  with  Con- 
gress: and  that  the  foundation  for 
inflation  is  laid  when  a  majority  df  the 
Members  of  Congress  vote  to  spend  bil- 
lions of  dollars  more  than  our  Federal 
Government  takes  in  year  after  year. 
Such  action  permits  an  excessive  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  monov  and 
bank  credit — beyond  our  production  of 
goods  and  services 

.And  so  long  as  the  Congress  persists 
in  running  up  multibilUon-dollar  defi- 
cits, the  foundation  for  inflation  and  high 
interest  rates  will  continue. 

I  believe  inflationary  policies  are  bad, 
as  I  remembered  a  few  moments  ago, 
because  inflation  hurts  those  most  who 
can  least  afford  to  bear  it.  If  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  going  to  take  pur- 
chasing power  away  from  the  peo[)le.  it 
should  be  done  by  taxation  rather  than 
inflation  In  either  case,  the  people  end 
up  with  le.ss  purchasing  power,  but  at 
least  taxation  is  above  board  and  not 
sneaky  like  inflation. 

Inflation  is  the  root  of  many  evils. 
It  brings  higher  interest  rates,  and  we 
have  the  highest  interest  rates  in  over 
40  years  Among  other  things  this  has 
discouraged  homebuilding— new  starts 
last  year  were  the  lowest  in  10  years. 

Inflation  brings  higher  prices  which 
encourage  more  imports  from  other 
countries  and  hurts  our  competitive  po- 
sition in  overseas  markets  Our  favor- 
able balance  of  trade  fell  $1.5  billion  dur- 
ing 1966,  and  the  trend  is  continuing— 
thus  aggravating  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit. 

When  the  purchasing  power  of  our  dol- 
lar goes  down,  one  cannot  be  surprised 
if  foreign  holders  of  dollars  ask  for  our 
gold,  and  this  they  have  been  doing.  Our 
gold  supply  is  down  to  around  513  billion, 
and  we  need  SIO  billion  to  provide  the 
25-percent  reserve  required  by  law  to 
back  up  our  currency.  This  leaves  us 
with  a  margin  of  only  $3  billion  in  gold 
against  potential  short-term — immedi- 
ate up  to  1  year — demr.nds  of  $30  bil- 
lion. If  deficit  spending  is  not  stopped. 
It  will  not  be  long  before  the  administra- 
tion will  be  a.sking  Congress  to  repeal  the 
25-percent  gold  reserve  requirement, 
which  will  let  the  printing  presses  pour 
out  dolUirs  without  restraint. 

Inflation  hurts  union  members.  It  re- 
duces the  value  of  their  retirement  pen- 
sions. And  last  year,  real  income  of  wat:e 
earners  was  less  than  it  was  a  year  ago: 
Inflation  more  than  offset  wage  in- 
creases. 


Inflation  naturally  prompts  demands 
for  wage  mcreases,  and  this  forces  busi- 
nessmen to  either  increase  prices  or  re- 
duce profits  in  the  face  of  price  competi- 
tion. Either  way,  our  economy  will  be 
harmed.  In  1958,  Congresss  passed  a  so- 
cial security  pension  increase.  Not  until 
1965  did  Congress  act  to  Increase  pen- 
sions again,  and  even  with  the  T-percent 
Increase,  the  purchasing  power  of  social 
security  pensions  was  less  than  it  had 
been  in  1958.  Meanwhile,  the.sc  older  peo- 
ple suffered  a  loss  of  $1.5  bilhon  in  pur- 
chasing power  due  to  inflation.  Now,  just 
since  the  new  7-percent  increase  went 
Into  effect — just  during  the  last  2  years- 
worsening  inflation  has  cost  our  pen- 
sioners another  $1.7  billion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  In- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  a  table  which  shows  the  dimin- 
ishing value  of  social  security  pensions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TABLE  II  SHOWING  INCREASES  IN  SOCIAL  SECURlTy 
PENSIONS  LEGISLATED  BY  CONGRESS  IN  ORDER  TO 
ENABLE  PENSIONERS  TO  MAINTAIN  THEIR  PURCHASING 
POWER  IN  VIEW  OF  DECLINE  IN  VALUE  OF  THE  00LH9 

[The  example  is  a  ivorker  having  a  J3.000  annual  income  base, 
single  at  retirement  and  "tully  covered."  The  1940  yen 
figure  IS  (or  a  worker  retired  under  the  1935  act.  Other  t'gures 
are  lor  a  worker  retired  under  successive  acts  for  yens 
indicaledl 


Purchasing 

power  of 

dollar  com- 

Real value 

Year 

Annual 

pared  to 
1939  dollar 

of 

pension 

pension 

worth  100 

cents 

(in  cents) 

1940 

J499.20 

99.2 

(495.20 

1950  

870.00 

930.00 

1,062.00 

1,140.00 

1.220.00 

57.8 
52.3 
51.7 
48.1 
44.0 

502.  K 

1952 

486.39 

1954  

549.05 

1958 

548.34 

1%5 

537.  M 

1966 

1.220.00 

42.7 

510.94 

Mr.  MILLER.  During  the  last  6  years, 
the  cost  of  college  education  has  gone  up 
approximately  $300  a  year  in  public  col- 
leges and  $600  a  year  in  private  colleges. 
The  cost  of  a  $12,000  house  in  1960  soared 
to  $15,000  In  1966 — and  higher  interest 
rates  on  home  mortgages  will  add  still 
more  to  the  cost.  During  the  last  6  years, 
the  cost  of  maintaining  a  family  of 
four — husband,  wife,  and  two  children- 
has  jumped  nearly  $700.  from  $6,206  to 
$6,874  a  year. 

All  this  is  bad  enough.  But  the  present 
budget  has  added  insult  to  injury  by  lay- 
ing the  foundation  for  more  of  the  same 
With  a  deficit  of  nearly  $10  billion  for 
the  fi.scal  year  jast  ended,  instead  of  $1 8 
billion  forecast  by  the  President  in  Janu- 
ary 1966.  and  his  January  1967  estimate 
of  a  $9  billion  deficit  for  fiscal  1968  now 
threatening  to  blow  up  to  $29  billion,  the 
American  people  can  expect  more  of  the 
same  and.  if  anything,  wor.se — unless  the 
President's  "guns  and  butter"'  economic 
policy  is  relegated  to  the  waste  ba.sket. 

As  I  remarked  last  year,  perhaps  the 
best  way  to  drive  home  to  the  average 
person  what  inflation  has  been  costing 
him  is  to  use  a  sales  tax  equiviilent.  A 
sales  tax  operates  the  same  as  inflation. 
becau.se  it  strikes  at  every  man,  woman. 
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and  child;  and  it  Is  regressive  in  that  It 
bears  most  heavily  on  the  low  Income, 
large  family  groups.  As  I  noted  earlier, 
just  since  the  Democratic  administration 
and  its  controlled  Congress  took  over  in 
1961,  there  has  been  an  average  annual 
inflation  of  over  $12.6  billion.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Federal  Income  tax,  in- 
flation has  taken  more  purchasing  power 
away  from  our  people  than  any  other 
Item.  It  has  been  the  equivalent  of  a  2- 
to  9-percent  sales  tax  on  the  citizens  of 
most  of  our  States.  Worse  yet,  the  prob- 
lem has  been  growing  more  serious.  In- 
flation amounted  to  $25  billion  for  1966. 
with  a  sales  tax  equivalent  of  from  4.1 
to  18.4  percent  on  the  citizens  of  most 
of  the  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks  two  tables — one  showing  the 
average  yearly  loss  of  purchasing  power 
due  to  inflation  from  1961  through  1966 
allocated  among  the  various  States,  with 
the  amount  of  allocated  measured  in 
sales  tax  equivalent:  the  other  showing 
the  same  figures  with  respect  to  Inflation 
for  1966,  along  with  explanatory  notes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tabu:  III. —  Democratic  administration  infla- 
non  in  the  50  States.  1961-1966 

Based  on  Information  provided  by  the  Pres- 
ident's Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the 
United  States  Treasury,  and  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  following  flg^ures  show  the 
average  annual  amount  of  inflation  for  each 
of  the  50  States  for  1961-1966,  together  with 
the  sales  tax  equivalent  for  each  of  these 
States  needed  to  take  away  the  same  amount 
of  purchasing  power  from  their  people. 
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Table  m. —  Democratic  administration  infla- 
tion in  the  SO  States,  1961-1966 — Continued 


Slate 


Alabama. 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georjia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana... 

Iowa [ 

Hjnsa"; '__ 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland...""] 

Massachusetts..'! 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri _, 

Montana  

Nebraska 

Nevada. I"... 

New  Hampshire. ."! 

New  Jersey 

New  Memco 

New  York ' 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota.... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma.."'""" 

Oregon []" 

Pennsylvania.! 

"hode  Island 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota...  . 
Tennessee 
Teas 


Average  Yearly 

inflation 

1961-1966 


Sales  Tax  Equivalent 


J156. 

19, 

89. 

86. 

1.427, 

124. 

231, 

39. 
334, 
225. 

48. 

37. 
823. 
329, 
176, 
138. 
153. 
177, 

52, 
254, 
385, 
589. 
224, 

89. 
280. 

40. 

87. 

33. 

41, 
515, 

51, 

1,389, 

244. 

34. 
682. 
132. 
125, 
747, 

58, 
114, 

35. 
186. 
590, 


870,000 
404,000 
460. 000 
058,000 
454. 000 
110.000 
210,000 
816.000 
782. 000 
414.000 
636. 000 
044. 000 
662, 000 
364, 000 
022. 000 
474.000 
468. 000 
912.000 
416.000 
520, 000 
182.000 
806.000 
532,000 
082. 000 
476.000 
068. 000 
822.000 
012,000 
076, 000 
214,000 
534,  000 
906,  000 
440,  000 
020,  000 
542,000 
048. 000 
622, 000 
810.000 
464. 000 
660. 000 
028,000 
732.000 
688.000 


per- 

cent 

3.7 

General  Sales. 

6  8 

Retail  Sales.' 

2.7 

General  Sales. 

3,0 

General  Sales. 

3.8 

General  Sales. 

3.7 

General  Sales. 

5.9 

General  Sales. 

5.5 

Retail  Sales.* 

3.5 

General  Sales. 

2.9 

General  Sales. 

2.0 

General  Sales. 

3.9 

General  Sales. 

4.3 

General  Sales. 

2.3 

General  Sales. 

3.0 

General  Sales. 

3.6 

General  Sales. 

3.6 

General  Sales. 

2.5 

General  Sales. 

4,0 

General  Sales. 

5.9 

General  Sales. 

6.9 

General  Sales. 

3.5 

General  Sales. 

4.9 

Retail  Sales.' 

2.5 

General  Sales. 

3.4 

General  Sales. 

4.1 

Retail  Sales.* 

4.1 

Retail  Sales' 

2  8 

General  Sales. 

4,6 

Retail  Sales* 

5,6 

Retail  Sales.* 

2,3 

General  Sales. 

9.3 

General  Sales. 

3.8 

General  Sales. 

3  2 

General  Sales. 

5.7 

General  Sales. 

3.5 

General  Sales. 

4,6 

Retail  Sales.* 

6,2 

General  Sales. 

5,1 

General  Sales. 

.3.2 

General  Sales. 

3.9 

General  Sales. 

,3,1 

General  Sales. 

4,9 

General  Sales. 

State 

Average  Yearly 

inflation 

1961-1966 

Sales  Tax  Equivalent 

Utah 

$55,062,000 
22,932,000 

254,394,000 

213,822,000 
86, 058, 000 

267,120,000 
19,278,000 

per- 
cent 

3.0 
.4.2 
5.3 
2.3 
2.1 
8.6 
2.5 

General  Sales. 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Retail  Sales.* 
Retail  Sales.* 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin. 

General  Sales. 
General  Sales. 
General  Sales. 

Wyoming     _. 

General  Sales. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


'Percentages  for  these  10  States  are  based  on  assumption  of 
a  simple  retail  sales  tax  on  Lumber,  Building  Materials,  Hard- 
ware and  Farm  Equipment  Dealers  General  Merchandise  Group 
Stores;  Food  Stores;  Automotive  Dealers;  Gasoline  Service 
Stations;  Apparel  and  Accessory  Stores;  Furniture,  Home  Fur- 
nishing and  Equipment  Stores;  Eating  and  Drinking  Places; 
Drug  Stores;  Proprietary  Stores;  Other  Retail  Stores;  and  Non- 
store  Retailers. 
Source: 

(1)  1961-1%6  Inflation 

This  was  obtained  from  the  January  1967  Economic  Indicators, 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  p.  2.  "Total  gross  national  product 
in  1958  prices"  for  1965  was  subtracted  from  'Total  gross 
national  product  in  1958  prices"  for  1%6.  This  remainder  was 
subtracted  from  the  difference  between  "Total  gross  national 
product"  for  1965  and  "Total  gross  national  product"  for  1966. 
The  remainder,  V25  billion,  represents  Inflation  for  the  United 
States  tor  1966,  expressed  in  dollars. 

Similar  remainders  on  non-inflated  GNP  growth  statistics, 
that  is  GNP  figures  all  measured  In  1958  prices,  were  subtracted 
from  GNP  growth  figures  In  current,  inflated,  dollars  for  the 
years  1%2,  1963,  1%4,  and  1965.  The  yearly  dollar  value  of 
Inflation  thus  calculated  was: 

1961 J6.8  billion 

1962.. 7.5  billion 

1963         . 8.9  billion 

1%4.. 11.9  billion 

1965 15.6  billion 

Thus  the  total  amount  of  inflation  expressed  in  dollars  for 
the  period  1%1  to  1966  was  $75.7  billion,  an  average  of  slightly 
over  $12  6  billion  per  year.  To  assign  each  of  the  fifty  States  its 
appropriate  share  of  this  inflation,  the  Survey  of  Current  Busi- 
ness, April  1967,  was  used.  Page  12,  table  1,  contains  "Total 
Personal  Income,  by  States  and  Regions."  Personal  income  for 
the  United  States  was  divided  Into  each  State  total  which  gave 
each  State  a  percentage.  In  most  cases  three  significant  figures, 
which  represents  State  share  of  Total  National  Personal  Income. 
The  average  inflation  ($12.6  billion)  was  then  multiplied  by  this 
percentage.  The  result  appears  under  the  title  Average  Yearly 
Inflation,  1961-1966. 

The  State  percentages  of  National  Personal  Income  are: 
Rhode  Island  .464%,  Connecticut  1.835%,  New  York  11.031';, 
New  Jersey  4.089%,  Pennsylvania  5.935%,  Delaware  .316%, 
Maryland  2.020%,  District  of  Columbia  .556%,  Michigan  4.681%, 
Ohio  5.417%,  Indiana  2.614%,  Illinois  6.537%,  Wisconsin 
2.120%,  Minnesota  1.782%,  Iowa  1.397%,  Missouri  2.226';, 
North  Dakota  .270%,  South  Dakota  .278%,  Nebraska  .697%, 
Kansas  1.099%,  Virginia  2.019%,  West  Virginia  .683%,  Kentucky 
1.218%,  Tennessee  1.482%,  North  Carolina  1.940%,  South 
Carolina  .910%,  Georgia  1.789%,  Florida  2.657'7„  Alabama 
1.245%,  Mississippi  .707%,  Louisiana  1.412%,  Arkansas  .683':;, 
Oklahoma  1.0481%,  Texas  4.688%,  New  Mexico  .409%,  Arizona 
.710%,  Montana  .318%,,  Idaho  .294%,,  Wyoming  .153%,  Colorado 
.985%,  Utah  .437%,  Washington  1.697%,  Oregon  .997%, 
Nevada  .262%,  California  11.329%,  Alaska  .154%,  Hawaii 
.386%,  Maine  .416%,  New  Hampshire  .326%,  Vermont  .182',-c, 
Massachusetts  3.057%. 

(2)  New  Taxes  Needed  to  Recoup  Average  1961-1966  Loss  From 

Inflation 

This  was  obtained  in  cases  where  State  sales  and  use  taxes 
are  in  existence  from  "State  Tax  Collections  In  1966,"  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Government 
Finances,  GF  No.  8.  Additional  State  taxes  needed  to  recoup 
money  lost  through  Inflatkin  in  the  average  year  1%1-1966  were 
determined  as  follows:  "Average  Yearly  Inflation  1961-1966" 
multiplied  by  "State  General  Sales  Tax  Rate"  was  divided  by 
"State  General  Sales  Tax  Collections  for  1966"  tor  each  of  the 
fifty  States.  In  each  case,  this  gave  the  additional  tax  necessary 
to  recoup  money  lost  through  inflation. 

For  the  10  States  which  had  no  Sales,  Selective  Sales,  Gross 
Receipts  or  Use  Taxes  of  as  June  30,  1966,  a  generalization  was 
made  based  on  information  from  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States  for  1966.  Page  818  of  the  Abstract  lists  sales  for 
"Retail  Trade  Establishments  by  State"  for  the  11  groups  of 
retail  trades  utilized.  Dividing  "Average  Yearly  Inflation  1%1- 
1966"  for  each  State  by  "Retail  Sales  gave  the  percentage  tax 
rate  which  would  be  necessary,  it  imposed  on  retail  sales,  to 
raise  the  average  dollar  amount  of  Inflation  Incurred  by  that 
State  In  1961-1966. 

(3)  Accuracy 

Unfortunately,  a  certain  amount  of  internal  error  is  possible 
due  to  the  law  of  significant  figures.  Retail  trade  statistics  vary 
from  a  high  of  six  significant  figures  to  a  low  of  four  significant 
figures,  while  personal  income  statistics  vary  from  five  significant 
figures  to  three  significant  figures.  Since  average  inflation  for 
the  United  States  for  1961-19^  is  in  excess  of  $10  billion— 
11  significant  figures— these  statistics  are  useful  only  as  a 
general  guide  illustrating  simMy  and  easily  the  awesome  scope 
of  inflation,  State  by  State,  across  the  Nation. 


Table  IV. — Johnson  administration  inflation 
in  the  SO  States  for  1966 
Based  on  Information  provided  by  the  Pres- 
ident's Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  The 
United  States  Treasury,  and  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  following  figures  show  the 
amount  of  Inflation  for  each  of  the  50  States 
during  1966,  together  with  the  sales  tax 
equivalent  for  each  of  these  States  needed 
to  take  away  the  same  amount  of  purchasing 
power  from  their  people. 


State 


1966  Inflation 


Alabama $311, 

Alaska 38, 

Arizona '     177, 

Arkansas ..i     170, 

California 2.832, 

Colorado 246, 

Connecticut 458, 

Delaware 79 

Florida 654, 

Georgia :     447. 

Hawaii 96 

Idaho ..'      73 

Illinois 1.634. 

Indiana i     653, 

Iowa I    349. 

Kansas '     274, 

Kentucky i     304, 

Louisiana '     353. 

Maine.. I     104. 

Maryland |     505. 

Massachusetts '     764. 

Michigan 1, 170, 

Minnesota I     445, 

Mississippi. I     176, 

Missouri I     556, 

Montana 79, 

Nebraska 174. 

Nevada I      65 

New  Hampshire 81 

New  Jersey 1.022. 

New  Mexico 102. 

New  York 2,757, 

North  Carolina '    485 

North  Dakota 67, 

Ohio 1,354 

Oklahoma ,     262, 

Oregon 249, 

Pennsylvania 1,483, 

Rhode  Island '     116, 

South  Carolina ,    227, 

South  Dakota 69, 

Tennessee '     370, 


Texas 

Utah 

Vermont , 

Virginia 

Washington.., 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


172 
109. 

45. 
504. 
424. 
170, 
530, 

38, 


250. 000 
500, 000 
500, 000 
750.000 
250. 000 
250. 000 
750,000 
000. 000 
250. 000 
250. 000 
500, 000 
500.  000 
250, 000 
500,  000 
250,  000 
750.000 
500. 000 
000. 000 
000,  000 
000, 000 
250,  000 
250,  000 
500.  000 
750,000 
500. 000 
500. 000 
250.  000 
500. 000 
500, 000 
250,000 
250,  000 
750.000 
000, 000 
500,  000 
250. 000 
000,  000 
250.  000 
750. 000 
000. 000 
500, 000 
500, 000 
500. OOO 
000. 000 
250.  000 
500.  000 
750,  000 
250. 000 
750. 000 
000. 000 
250,  000 


j   Sales 

1 
Percent 

;   7,4 

'  13.5 

5,5 

6.0 

7.7 

7.4 

11.7 

11.0  ' 

7.0 

5.9 

4.1 

7.7 

8.5 

4.6 

6.1  1 

7.2 

7.1 

5.0 

7.9 

11.9 

13.8 

7.  1  1 

9.8 

1     5.  1 

6.8 

8.2  1 

8.3 

1     5.5 

9.2 

11.2  , 

4,5 

18.4 

7.7 

6.4 

11.4 

7.0 

!     9.3 

1   12.3 

1  10.1 

.    6.4  i 

1    7.7  1 

6.2 

9.7  1 

6.0 

8.5 

10.5 

4.6 

4.2 

17.2 

5.1 

General  Sales. 
Retail  Sales' 
General  sales. 
General  Sales, 
General  Sales, 
General  Sales. 
General  Sales. 
Retail  Sales,' 
General  Sales. 
General  Sales. 
General  Sales. 
General  Sales. 
General  Sales. 
General  Sales. 
General  Sales. 
General  Sales. 
General  Sales. 
General  Sales. 
Genearl  Sales. 
General  Sales. 
General  Sales. 
General  Sales. 
Retail  Sales.' 
General  Sales. 
General  Sales. 
Ret  il  Sales.' 
Retail  Sales.' 
General  Sales. 
Retail  Sales.' 
Retail  Sales. ' 
General  Sales. 
General  Sales. 
General  Sales. 
General  Sales. 
General  Sales. 
General  Sales. 
Retail  Sales' 
General  Sales. 
General  Sales. 
General  Sales. 
General  Sales. 
General  Sales. 
General  Sales. 
General  Sales. 
Retail  Sales.* 
Retail  Sales.' 
General  Sales. 
General  Sales. 
General  Sales. 
General  Sales. 


•Percentages  for  these  10  States  are  based  on  assumption  of 
a  simple  retail  sales  tax  on  Lumber,  Building  Materials,  Hard- 
ware and  Farm  Equipment  Dealers;  General  Merchandise 
Group  Stores;  Food  Stores;  Automotive  Dealers;  Gasoline  Serv- 
ice Stations;  Apparel  and  Accessory  Stores;  Furniture,  Home 
Furnishings  and  Equipment  Stores;  Eating  and  Drinking  Places; 
Drug  Stores;  Proprietary  Stores;  Other  Retail  Stores;  and  Non- 
store  Retailers. 

Source: 

(1)  1966  Inflation 

This  was  obtained  from  the  January  1967  Economic  Indicators, 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  p  2.  "Total  gross  national  product 
in  1958  prices"  for  1965  was  subtracted  from  "Total  gross 
national  product  in  1958  prices"  for  1966,  This  remainder  was 
subtracted  from  the  difference  between  "Total  gross  national 
product"  for  1965  and  "Total  gross  national  product"  lor  1966. 
The  remainder,  $25  billion,  represents  inflation  for  the  United 
States  for  1966,  expressed  m  dollars. 

To  assign  each  of  the  fifty  States  its  appropriate  share  of  this 
inflation,  the  Survey  of  Current  Business,  April  1967,  was  used. 
Page  12,  table  1,  contains  "Total  Personal  Income,  by  States 
and  Regions."  Personal  income  for  the  United  States  was  divided 
into  each  State  total  which  gave  each  State  a  percentage,  in 
most  cases  three  significant  figures,  which  represents  State 
share  of  Total  National  Personal  Income.  This  percentage  was 
then  multiplied  by  $25  billion.  The  total  appears  under  the  title, 
1966  Inflation. 

The  State  percentages  of  National  Personal  Income  are: 
Rhode  Island  .464%,  Connecticut  1.835%,  New  York  11.031%, 
New  Jersey  4.089%,  Pennsylvania  5.935%,  Delaware  .316%, 
Maryland  2.0207o,  District  of  Columbia  .556%,,  Michigan  4.681%, 
Ohio  5.417%,  Indiana  2.614%,  Illinois  6.537%,  Wisconsin 
2.120%,  Minnesota  1.782%,  Iowa  1.397%,  Missouri  2.226%, 
North  Dakota  .270%,  South  Dakota  .278';,  Nebraska  .697%, 
Kansas  1.099%,  Virginia  2.019%,  West  Virginia  .683%.,  Kentucky 
1.218%,  Tennessee  1.482%,  North  Carolina  1.940%,  South 
Carolina  .910%,  Georgia  1.789%,  Florida  2.657%,  Alabama 
1.245%,  Mississippi  .707%,  Louisiana  1.412%,  Arkansas  .683%, 
Oklahoma  1.048%,  Texas  4.688%,  New  Mexico  .409%,  Arizona 
.710%,  Montana  .318%,  Idaho  .294%,,  Wyoming  .153%.  Colorado 
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985'T  Utah  m%.  Washington  1  697';;,,  Oregon  .997%,  Ne.ada 
262%;  California  U  3:9  :^  Alaska  154'-;..  Hawaii  386"-. 
Main*  116  f.  New  Hampshire  326  ;.  Vermont  1S2';.  Massa- 
chujetls  3  057' ;. 

(2)  New  Taxes  NeeOe.)  to  Recoup  1966  Lois  from  Inflation 
This  «as  obtained,  in  cases  where  State  sales  and  use  laws 

are  in  eiislence.  trom  State  Ta«  Collections  in  1966.  US 
Departme'^l  ol  Commerce  Bureau  o(  the  Census.  Government 
Finances  OF  No  3  Aldilional  S'ate  taxes  needed  to  recoup 
money  lost  through  mllalion  in  i966  were  determined  ai  follows 
•■State  General  Salei  Ian  Rate'  multiulied  bt  Inflation  in 
1966"  was  Jiwided  d»  State  General  Sales  Ia«  Collections  for 
1966"  '0'  each  of  the  'illy  Stales  In  each  case,  this  gave  the 
additional  ta«  necessary  to  recoup  money  lost  through  inflation 
For  the  ten  States  which  nad  no  Sales.  Selective  Sales.  Gross 
Receipts  or  Use  Tates  as  ot  June  30.  1966,  a  generaliHtion  was 
made  based  on  information  from  the  Statistical  Abstract  ol  the 
United  Slates  for  ;%6  Pa^e  818  of  the  Abstract  lists  sales  lor 
"Retail  Trade  Estashshments  by  State"  lor  tne  eleven  groups 
of  retail  trades  utiii/ed  Dividing  1966  Inflation"  lor  each  Stale 
by  Retail  Sales  ga.e  the  percentage  ta«  rata  which  would  be 
necessary,  if  imposed  on  retail  sales,  to  raise  the  dollar  amount 
ot  Inllation  Incurred  by  tnit  State  m  1966 

(3)  Accuracy 

Unfortunately,  a  substantial  internal  error  is  possible  due  to 
the  lave  ot  signilicant  figures  When  added  up.  Slat;  percentages 
ot  Total  US,  Personal  Income  equal  99  957  percent.  The  error. 
in  other  words  is  00043.  well  witnm  tolerable  standards,  it  not 
multiplied  by  23.;X)0.ji)lJ,Ji.0  So  the  total  ol  the  SO  individual 
State  inflation  dollar  totals  as  one  might  guess,  does  not  equal 
J25  billon.  Instead,  it  equals  C4  989  billion,  an  error  of 
$10,850,000.  As  a  general  guide,  tberelore,  tnis  chart  has  value 
in  Illustrating  simtly  and  easily  the  awesome  scope  ot  inflation. 
State  by  State  across  the  Nation  It  is  cou'ting  embarrass.ment. 
hovyever.  to  use  the  dollar  values  lor  inflation  as  an  accurate 
guid*  since  in  all  but  !wo  cases  New  York  and  Calitninia— 
the  products  are  accurate  only  to  tour  sigiificant  figures  at  Best. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that,  in  light  of  these  figures  obtained 
from  Federal  Government  statistics,  the 
public  will  understand  that  when  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  speak  of  'the 
danger  of  inflation."  they  ought  to  be 
speaking  of  the  danger  of  more  serious 
Inflation." 

The  people  should  know  that,  by  Its 
deeds,  the  consensus  of  the  Democratic 
Party  believes  In  having  the  Federal 
Government  spend  billions  of  dollars 
more  than  our  revenue;  and  that. 
whether  those  In  control  of  Congress 
like  It  or  not.  this  lays  the  foundation  for 
inflation.  I  do  not  say  there  is  a  precise 
correlation  between  deficit  spending  and 
inflation;  but  the  table  showing  the  drop 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  our  dollar 
and  the  budget  deficits  clearly  shows 
there  is  a  correlation 

The  Congress  simply  must  act  to  re- 
duce domestic  spending  and  enact  a  tax 
increase,  if  needed  to  balance  the  budget. 
But  it  will  not  do  to  simply  have  a  tax 
Increase.  Sacrifice  is  a  two-way  street. 
and  where  sacrifice  Is  needed  for  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  the  Johnson  admiriistra- 
tion's  domestic  programs  must  share 
that  sacrifice. 


PROBLEM  OF  CAMPAIGN  FINANCING 
CONFRONTS  CONGRESS  WITH 
MANY  POSSIBLE  ALTERNATIVES 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr  President,  Con- 
gress is  still  grappling  with  the  vexing 
problem  of  campaign  financing.  It  Is  a 
problem  which  evades  any  simple,  easy 
answer.  Yet  it  is  a  problem  which  begs 
for  an  answer.  Campaign  costs  are  sky- 
rocketing. 

Even  In  sparsely  populated  States  like 
Montana,  the  costs  are  rising  for  travel. 
for  printing,  for  newspaper,  radio,  and 
TV  advertising. 

The  presidential  campaign  fund  Is  an 
attempt  to  meet  some  of  these  costs.  But 
the  question  of  how  to  meet  the  costs  of 
congressional  campaigns  has  been  put  on 
our  doorstep  for  us  to  resolve. 

I  have  proposed  a  simple  voucher  plan 
which  would  enable  every  taxpayer  to 


exercise  an  option  of  giving  or  not  giv- 
ing hi.s  voucher,  worth  SI.  to  the  Federal 
candidatf  of  hi.s  choice.  Such  plan.  I  feel 
certain,  would  provide  a  broad  base  of 
linancial  support  for  candidates,  while 
still  maintaining;  individual  freedom  of 
choice. 

In  1962,  the  United  Auto  Workers  sub- 
mitted a  detailed  proposal  for  a  tax  credit 
which  contains  some  approaches  still 
pertinent,  even  though  it  refers  to  legis- 
lation which  is  no  lontrcr  before  Congress. 
The  UAW  brief  contains  some  excellent 
summaries  of  various  approaches  which 
will  be  useful  to  students  of  campaign 
financmt,'  if  we  are  to  understand  the 
several  alternatives  to  a  proper  system 
of  campaiijn  financing  consistent  with 
our  tradition  of  political  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  the  costs  of  modern 
campaigns  are  staggering.  Experts  have 
estimated  that  nearly  $200  million  at  all 
levels  of  government  was  spent  in  the 
last  presidential  election  year.  This  Is 
more  than  $1  per  citizen,  and  over  $3 
per  voter.  These  costs  go  up  each  year. 
Congress  cannot  ignore  much  longer  the 
urgency  for  doing  something  consistent 
with  our  traditions  of  government  re- 
sponsibility and  individual  liberty. 

The  New  York  Times  on  June  20,  1967, 
carried  an  editorial,  "Campaign  Finance 
Dilemma,  '  which  summarizes  the  vari- 
ous proposals  now  before  Congress,  and 
indicates  the  necessity  for  Congress  to 
act  promptly  and  wisely. 

I  ask  unarumous  consent  that  the  1962 
UAW  brief  to  the  Presidential  Commis- 
sion on  Campaign  Costs  and  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  on  campaign  fi- 
nancing be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objf»ction.  the  brief 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

The  UAW  PROcaAM  for  Clean  and  Respon- 
siblj:   Fin^.ncino    or    Pedcr.vl    Elections 

I  Presented  to  the  President's  ComnUsslon  on 
Campaign  Costs  by  Walter  P.  Reuther. 
President.  United  Automobile.  Aircraft  and 
Agricultural  Implement  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica I  UAW  I,  Feb   11.  1962) 

A     DIGEST     op     THE     VAW     NINE-POINT     PROGRAM 
rOR     CLEAN     FEDERAL     ELECTIONS 

1  Limit  contributions  to  any  Federal  elec- 
tion to  $10  per  qu.^llfled  voter  per  year. 

2.  Provide  an  Immediate  t.ix  credit  up  to 
$10  In  any  one  year  for  90"  of  the  taxpay- 
er's contrltiutlons  to  Federal  elections. 

3  Allow  qualified  candidates  free  TV  and 
radio  time. 

4.  Allow  quallfled  candidates  one  free 
mailing. 

5.  Provide  a  llnalted  Federal  subsidy  for 
qualified    candidates 

6.  Protect  the  rights  of  minor  parties  to 
fair  partlclpa'lon  In  the  program 

7  Require  that  every  candidate  designate 
a  fl.?cal  agent,  with  sole  authority  to  solicit 
and  accept  contributions,  and  to  authorize 
and  report  expenditures. 

8  Strengthen  reporting  provisions 

9  Establish  a  non-partisan,  fact-finding 
body,  to  Investigate  alleged  violations,  and 
to  report  them  to  the  appropriate  enforce- 
ment agency  for  prompt  action. 

FOREWORD 

FYom  the  months  tsefore  the  primaries  or 
nominating  conventions  to  the  closing  of 
the  polls  on  Election  Day  lies  a  no-man's- 
land  that  each  candidate  has  to  cross.  When 
the  candidate  gets  to  the  other  side,  will  be 
still  be  standing  on  his  own  feet — or  wlU  he 
be  In  someone  else's  pocltet? 


President  Kennedy.  In  his  first  year  In  of- 
fice, made  clear  that  he  considered  campaign 
costs  the  biggest  single  question  In  Ameri- 
can politics.  On  October  4,  1961.  he  an- 
nounced the  establishment  of  a  bipartisan 
commls-sion  to  study  campaign  costs.  As  the 
President  said  at  that  time,  lor  candidates 
to  depend  on  "large  flnancuil  contributlooj 
of  tln.>se  wiih  special  Interest  Is  highly  un- 
desirable, especially  In  these  days  when  the 
public  Interest  req\Ures  b„slc  decisions  so 
e.«isentlal  to  our  n:ition.il  security  and 
survival  " 

Ir^  a  word.  It's  become  a  question  of  ballot 
democracy  v^.  wallet  democracy.  Under  bal- 
lot democracy — the  kind  you  l?arn  about  In 
the  high  school  civics  class — each  voter  hu 
one  vote.  Under  wallet  democracy,  men  wltb 
special  and  powerful  Interests  cast  money 
votes  above  and  beyond  the  call  and  limits 
of  civic  duty.  They  multiply  the  single  votes 
that  are  rightfully  theirs  by  a.  deft  placing  of 
big  campaign  contributions  that  the  ordi- 
nary citizen  Just  cant  mat<:h. 

After  election  day.  the  lobbyist  takes  over 
where  the  big  contributor  left  off.  The  con- 
tributor was  the  angel  who  put  the  show 
on  the  road.  The  lobbyist  is  the  prompter 
who  reminds  the  elected  candidate  that  he 
has  a  role  to  play. 

This  Is  Government  by  Insiders.  It  is  a 
process  that  can  strangle  political  freedom 
and  ballot-box  equality  in  the  looping  purse- 
strings  of  Big  Money. 

Only  the  most  flagrant  examples  of  wallet 
democracy  come  to  the  surface;  most  of  them 
go  unpubllclzed.  In  1956,  for  example,  two 
oil  company  lawyers  tried  to  give  Senator 
Francis  Case  a  reward  of  $2,500  for  his  ex- 
pected vote  In  favor  of  the  natural  gas  bill. 
The  two  lawyers  were  simply  trying  to  pour 
a  little  money  on  democracy's  waters.  It 
wasn't  a  novel  approach;  It  Just  looked  bad 
because  they  were  caught  with  their  wallet* 
unzippered  The  rash  of  righteous  Indigna- 
tion which  broke  out  In  Washington  resulted 
In  the  death,  or  at  least  the  suspended  anl- 
matlon/of  the  pending  gas  bill. 

Two  years  later,  when  the  natural  gas  bill 
was  revived.  It  went  down  for  a  second  time, 
drowning  under  the  latest  wave  of  indigna- 
tion which  swept  the  shores  of  Capitol  Hill 
The  undercurrent  which  submerged  the  bill 
this  time  was  the  result  of  an  Ill-fated  $100- 
a-plate  dinner  which  Texas  Republican 
threw  In  honor  of  Joe  Martin,  the  former 
Speaker  of  the  House.  The  Invitations  pointed 
out  that  Mr.  Martin  had  always  been  a  friend 
of  the  oil  and  gas  producing  Industries.  U 
evidenced  by  his  success  in  rounding  up  S 
of  his  party  In  the  House  behind  Industry- 
favored  legislation,  and  noted  that  he  would, 
In  effect,  be  called  on  soon  to  give  new  evi- 
dence of  this  "friendship".  The  Democrat* 
raised  the  hue-and-cry;  the  Republican  na- 
tional committee,  and  eventually  the  Re- 
publican Senate  and  House  campaign  com- 
mittees, succumbed,  and  refused  to  accept 
any  of  the  $l00.000  profits  from  the  dinner. 
But  the  truth  was  out.  and  the  natural  gas 
bill  went  down  again.' 

The  amount  of  money  it  takes  to  run  a 
campaign  today  Is  an  open  Invitation  to 
wallet  democracy.  In  1956.  while  total  re- 
ported campaign  costs  were  $29,260,068,' 
actual  total  political  costs  at  all  levels  wert 
estimated  at  $155. 000.000."  Similarly.  1980 
reported  campaign  costs  totaled  $32,896,322.' 
but  It  has  been  estimated  variously  that  both 
parties   spent   a   total   of   $100,000,000*  and 


•■  The  New  York  Times.  February  12.  1958 

'  Congressional  Quarterly,  Weekly  Report 
No.  26,  June  30,  1961  (Part  11),  Inside  front 
cover. 

■The  Brookings  Institution.  The  Presiden- 
tial Election  and  Transition  1960-1961.  118. 

'  Congressional  Quarterly,  supra  note  2. 

•  Senator  Thruston  B.  Morton,  then  the 
Republican  National  Chairman,  as  reported 
In  the  New  York  Times.  October  5.  1961. 
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$175,000,000."  The  special  interests  and  prefi- 
gures behind  these  figures  threaten  the  In- 
tegrity of  our  political  system. 

Campaign  contributions  to  this  massive 
extent  not  only  tend  to  shackle  the  recipient 
once  In  office,  but  may  even  provide  a  cover 
for  outright  bribery.  A  recent  report  as- 
suming th.it  campaign  contributions  ac- 
tually contain  hidden  pay-offs  appeared  In 
the  Washington  Post  and  Times-Herald  In 
a  story  dealing  with  the  attempts  of  the 
Justice  Department  to  uncover  the  recipients 
of  an  alleged  $600,000  slush  fund  of  Bernard 
Ooldflne.'  In  a  discussion  of  accusations 
made  by  Goldflne  and  his  secretary  against 
various  public  officials,  the  report  stated 
"One  Justice  Department  lawyer  pointed  out 
that  even  If  both  of  them  said  Goldfine  paid 
off  a  particular  official,  a  criminal  case  would 
not  be  forthcoming  Immediately.  The  pay- 
off would  have  to  be  for  something  Illegal. 
A  poUtician,  for  example,  could  explain  gifts 
from  Goldfine  in  election  years  as  campaign 
contributions." " 

As  President  Kennedy  has  said,  "(We 
must)  try  to  work  out  some  other  way  of 
raising  funds  for  these  Presidential  cam- 
paigns, because  there  Isn't  any  doubt  that 
people  give  .  .  .  under  the  expectation  that 
they  should  or  It's  expected  of  them.  .  .  ."» 
We  are  grateful  to  the  President  for  his  ef- 
forts to  meet  this  grave  threat  to  ballot 
democracy. 

One  possible  answer  Is  Federal  subsidies. 
The  President  has  himself  suggested  that 
"as  long  as  we  can't  get  broader  participa- 
tion. I  think  It  ought  to  be  done  through 
the  National  Government."  '"  The  UAW  sup- 
ports the  principle  of  Federal  subsidies  In 
Federal  elections,  but  we  believe  these  subsi- 
dies should  only  be  one  part  of  an  overall 
program  to  relieve  existing  pressures.  The 
UAW  believes  that  the  National  Government 
cannot  and  should  not  do  the  whole  Job. 
Rather,  a  combination  of  measures,  dis- 
cussed In  this  statement.  Is  needed  to  do 
the  whole  Job.  The  combination,  to  be  suc- 
cessful, must  recognize  both  the  corrupting 
liafluence  of  large  contributions  and  the  need 
for  alternative  means  of  sustaining  the  very 
large  expenses  of  Federal  campaigns — not 
only  through  Federal  subsidy  but  also 
through  small  contributions  by  a  vast  num- 
ber of  average  citizens. 

Mr.  Dooley  pointed  out  more  than  half  a 
century  ago  that  there  was  a  law  "against 
voting  the  cemeteries"  to  win  elections,  but 
the  Ingenuity  of  modem  advertising  has 
ushered  In  a  new  type  of  corruption — voting 
the  billfolds.  Electronics  now  brings  the 
overwhelming  pressures  of  high-octane  huck- 
stering into  the  living  room.  The  real  voting 
In  any  election  takes  place  In  the  mind  of 
the  voter  before  he  ever  steps  Into  the  booth 
on  election  day.  The  huckster  knows  this. 
He  knows  that  an  election  can  be  swung 
through  braln-washlng  before  the  polls  open 
on  election  day — Just  as  long  as  there  Is 
enough    money    for    the    braln-washlng. 

The  huckster's  Idea  Is  to  turn  the  Ameri- 
can voter  Into  a  captive  audience,  to  com- 
mand the  channels  that  present  candidates 
and  issues,  to  merchandise  both  candidates 
and  issues  as  he  merchandises  mouth  wash 
and  cigarettes. 

It  costs  money  to  command  the  channels — 
television,  radio,  newspapers,  magazines.  La- 
bor unions  cannot  utilize  union  dues  for 
political  contributions  to  help  candidates 
command  the  channels;  they  only  solicit 
voluntary  small  contributions  from  individ- 
ual members.  Corporations  cannot  utilize 
corporate  funds  for  political  contributions 
either;  but  many  executives  and  wealthy 
lamllles  do  get  around  the  Corrupt  Practices 


•The  Brookings  Institution,  supra  note  3. 

"December  11.  1961. 

•Emphasis  added. 

•The  New  York  Times.  May  6, 1961. 

"Ibid. 


Act  by  repeated  contributions  of  $5,000  to 
different  candidates  and  different  committees, 
by  padding  expense  accounts  and  by  applying 
the  subtle  pressures  of  business  to  get  con- 
tributions." 

Organized  labor,  contrary  to  massive  prop- 
aganda, cannot  begin  to  match  the  money 
that  finds  its  way  out  of  corporation  treas- 
uries into  the  campaign  funds  of  pro-busi- 
ness candidates.  Labor  has  to  depend  on  in- 
dividual, voluntary  contributions  from  mem- 
bers, and  the  usual  sum  asked  and  given  is 
$1.00. 

In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1956,  Just 
12  families  spent  $1,153,735  more  than  the 
total  contributions  from  15  million  trade 
unionists,  according  to  the  Senate  Elections 
Subcommittee. 

In  the  Presidential  elections  of  1960,  all 
labor  groups  together  managed  to  collect 
$2,154,244  In  small  voluntary  contributions 
from  among  16  or  17  million  workers.  But 
Just  334  wealthy  individuals  parted  with 
$2,709,294  In  Individual  contributions  of 
$5,000  or  more — 1  and  ^^  times  as  much 
as  the  entire  labor  movement. 

"Dirmer  with  Ike"  and  the  1960  "Campaign 
Dinner"  netted  the  Republicans  slightly  over 
3  million  dollars  for  approximately  121/2% 
of  the  total  reported  national  receipts.''  But 
16  or  17  million  organized  workers  and  their 
families,  representing  a  major  segment  of 
the  total  voting  population,  contributed  less 
than  9%  of  all  campaign  funds. 

The  disparity  is  much  greater  than  even 
the  reported  figures  show.  Even  assuming 
the  most  complete  disclosure  required  by  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act,  the  figures  reported 
for  contributions  and  expenditures  are  com- 
monly assumed  to  represent  only*  a  small 
percentage  of  the  actual  amounts  Involved. 

Congressional  Quarterly  states  the  situa- 
tion aptly: 

"The  reported  figures  should  be  viewed 
with  considerable  skepticism  because  of  the 
serious  gaps  which  exist  In  the  reporting  re- 
quirements of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of 
1925  .  .  .  The  Corrupt  Practices  Act  does  not 
reqiilre  .  .  .  any  reports  of  contributions  or 
expenditures  in  either  Presidential  or  Con- 
gressional primary  campaigns,  or  in  connec- 
tion with  a  party's  Presidential  nomination — 
even  though  these  efforts  Involve  millions  of 
dollars  of  expenses.  Nor  does  the  Act  require 
reports  of  poUtical  conunlttees,  as  long  as 
they  confine  their  activities  to  a  single  state 
and  are  not  subsidiaries  of  national  political 
committees.  Committees  working  within  a 
single  state  in  behalf  of  any  Senate  or  House 
candidate  are  not  required  to  report — even 
though  the  great  bulk  of  Congressional  cam- 
paign expenditures  are  made  by  such  Com- 
mittees." 

These  gaps  In  the  reporting  requirements, 
together  with  the  admittedly  widespread 
evasions  of  even  the  minimal  actual  report- 
ing requirements,  account  for  the  fact  that 
the  total  reported  cost  of  $32,896,322  for  the 
1960  election  campalg^n  represents  only  a 
fraction  of  the  $175  million  which  it  has  been 
estimated  was  actually  spent  In  that  cam- 
paign." 

Those  who  pay  the  piper — business  groups 
dominating  campaign  financing — expect  to 
call  the  tune.  At  their  most  demanding,  they 
expect  outright  support  of  their  special  in- 
terests. At  their  most  understanding,  they 
■win  expect  "sympathetic  consideration"  of 
their  special  viewpoints.  In  either  case,  de- 
mocracy loses. 

In  this  game  of  big-time,  big-money  poli- 
tics, the  voter  Is  up  In  the  bleachers  miles 
from  the  plate.  And  there  isn't  any  use  com- 


"See  Fortune,  May  1966,  infra,  note  24. 
See  also  Hearings  on  S.  636,  84th  Cong.,  let 
Sess.  at  306. 

"  Gross  proceeds  of  the  four  national  Dem- 
ocratic dinners  in  1960  were  about  $1.1  mil- 
lion. 

"  The  Brookings  Institution,  supra,  note  3. 


plaining  about  the  lobbyist  who  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  fact  that  the  legislator  has 
received  sorely-needed  help  from  the  lobby- 
ist's clients.  If  ballot  democracy  were  func- 
tioning as  it  should,  If  candidates  were  able 
to  stand  on  their  own  feel  before  election 
and  didn't  need  the  Big  Money  to  get  to  the 
people,  they'd  be  able  to  stand  on  their  own 
feet  alter  tiie  election. 

If  tlie  campaign  contributor  is  Mr.  Big  of 
Inferior  Oil,  then  the  candiiiate  is  under 
pressure  to  "sympathize"  with  Mr.  Big.  If 
the  contributor,  however.  Is  Joe  Smith,  then 
the  candidate  will  be  free  to  look  at  matters 
from  the  standpoint  of  what's  good  for  Joe 
Smith.  Moreover,  if  Joe  Smith  is  the  contrib- 
utor, he  will  want  his  dollar's  worth  of  de- 
mocracy. He  will  be  more  interested,  because 
he  will  be  in  the  game,  not  in  the  bleachers. 
He  will  have  a  sense  of  equlllty.  of  belonging. 
His  vote  will  be  as  good  as  the  next  man's. 
Concern  with  campaign  costs  is  nothing 
new;  it  goes  all  the  way  back  to  ancient  days 
when  candidates  gave  huge  banquets  and 
dinners  to  influence  the  Athenian  voters.  In 
our  country,  the  first  real  push  for  control 
of  campaign  costs  came  after  the  1904  elec- 
tions In  which  Alton  B.  Parker  charged  that 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  being  subsidized  by 
corporate  contributions  made  with  the  hope 
of  Government  favors.  Soon  after  that.  Perry 
Belmont,  Chairman  of  the  New  York  Demo- 
cratic State  Committee,  organized  the  Na- 
tional Campaign  Publicity  Association.  In 
which  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  'William  Jen- 
nings Bryan,  President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  and 
Samuel  Gompers  were  prominent.  From  that 
time  to  this,  we  have  had  discussion,  dissen- 
sion, proposed  legislation  and  plans  for  con- 
trolling Federal  election  contributions  and 
expenditures.  Much  has  been  said;  Uttle  or 
nothing  has  been  done. 

The  "clean  elections"  bill  that  eked  Its  way 
out  of  the  Senate  and  Into  the  House  last 
September,  Is  surely  no  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  campaign  costs.  S.  2426  and  its  com- 
panion H.R.  9255  fall  to  go  to  the  quick  of 
the  matter.  They  fall  to  prescribe  any  real 
limit  on  campaign  contributions  or  expendi- 
tures. Their  reporting  requirements  on  con- 
tributions and  expenditures  are  Inadequate 
and  represent  a  step  backward  from  existing 
law.  Their  suggested  tax  credit  for  individual 
political  contributions  is  inadequate.  The 
bills  even  constitute  a  threat  to  independent 
political  action  by  giving  discriminatory  ad- 
vantages to  regular  party  organizations.  Both 
bills  represent  a  show  of  virtue,  but  they 
offer  a  shadow  play  of  reform,  not  the  real 
thing.  (See  Appendix) . 

In  contrast  to  the  bills  presently  under 
consideration  by  the  Congress,  the  UAW  pro- 
posal is  a  package  composed  of  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  best  elements  of  the  plans  of 
the  past,  together  with  vitally-important  ad- 
ditions and  refinements  necessary  to  make 
the  package  workable  and  effective.  In  our 
opinion,  this  package  offers  the  best  prospect 
yet  devised  for  enforcing  the  healthy  demo- 
cratic principle  of  one  citizen,  one  vote;  for 
it  puts  a  one-vote  limit  in  the  financial  field 
as  well.  'We  submit  our  program  for  clean 
elections  In  the  belief  that  it  vs-111  meet  the 
problem  of  campaign  costs  without  Jeopard- 
izing essential  political  Ubertles. 

1.  Ten  dollar  limit  on  contributions.  The 
UAW  proposal  knocks  out  the  large  con- 
tributor. Every  contribution  to  a  Federal 
election  would  be  limited  to  $10  a  year  for 
each  qualified  voter.  Our  principle  Is  simple : 
Dollars  from  many;  no  more  than  ten  from 
any. 

In  each  year  of  Senatorial  and  Congres- 
sional campaigns,  each  contributor  could 
give  up  to  $10  to  one  Congressional  cam- 
paign and  up  to  $10  to  one  Senatorial  cam- 
paign. 

In  a  Presidential  election  year,  a  contrib- 
utor could  give  up  to  $10  to  that  campaign. 
Another  $10  would  be  permitted  each  year 
to  the  voter's  p>olltlcal  party  or  to  an  inde- 
pendent political  committee. 
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The  celling  would  thus  amount  to  $40  In 
Pre«ldentiaa  years.  130  in  Congressional  elec- 
tion years,  and  »10  in  off-years.  And  there 
would  be  no  duplications  If  the  »10  were 
given  dlrecUy  to  a  candidate,  another  *10 
could  not  go  to  a  political  conunlttee  sup- 
porting the  candidate. 

The  tlO  limit  is  the  core  of  the  U.\W  pro- 
gram. But  the  other  provisions  are  equally 
Important  for  they  alone  can  make  the  «10 
Umlt  workable  by  ensuring  the  partlcipaUon 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  mlUlona 
of  citizen*  In  financing  campaign  coets. 

2.  Tax  Credit  To  encourage  millions  of 
small  contributions,  we  propose  a  90  -  t.ix 
credit  up  to  $10  a  year  Immediately  available 
to  the  contributor. 

3  TV  and  Radio  A  major  item  in  cam- 
paign costs  would  be  reduced  by  making 
mandatory  and  broadening  the  free  TV  and 
radio  time  so  successfully  accorded  the  polit- 
ical parties  in  the  litst  campaign.  This  would 
bring  American  practice  abreast  of  accepted 
procedure  In  such  countries  as  England 
and  Canada 

4.  Free  Mailing  Each  cvndldate  would  be 
offered  one  free  m.nilng  to  every  voter  in  his 
constituency. 

5.  Federal  Subxidy.  In  addlUon  to  providing 
a  free  mailing  and  free  T\'  and  radio  Ume, 
we  recommend  a  limited  subsidy  to  candi- 
dates for  Federal  office— to  be  used  for  adver- 
tising. TV.  radio,  and  other  -vlslbie"  ex- 
penditures. This  would  jiupplement  the  small 
contrlbuUons  and  would  liberate  all  candi- 
date* from  the  pressure  of  comm.ltment*  to 
vested  Interests  by  assunng  them  access  to 
at  least  the  iiuminuni  essentials  in  u>days 
high-powered  campaigns 

6.  Minority  Parties.  Provision  should  be 
made  for  quallfled  minority  parties  to  share 
in  these  privileges, 

7.  Fiscal  Agent.  Every  candidate  would 
name  a  fiscal  agent  who  would  have  sole  au- 
thority to  solicit  and  accept  contributions 
This  assurance  of  centralized  responsibility 
has  proved  Itself  over  the  years  in  England. 

8.  Reporting  Stringent  reporting  provi- 
sions would  be  mandatory,  and  contain  real 
enforcement   m.ichlnery. 

9.  Fact-finding  Bodij.  The  UAW  plan  urges 
creation  of  a  nonp;irtisan  investigating  body, 
fact-finding  in  function,  to  investigate  al- 
leged violations  and  report  them  to  Congress 
and  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  UAW  program  eliminates  any  direct 
regulation  of  expenditures.  It  concentrates 
on  contributions.  Expenditures  for  the  most 
part  would  be  self-controlling  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  only  snuill  sums  from  many  con- 
tributors, together  with  the  amounts  to  be 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government,  would 
be  available  to  candidates  None  of  this 
money  would  have  a  special  interest  axe  to 
grind  and  no  candidate  would  feel  under 
obligation  for  such  small  contributions  The 
UAW  believes  that  this  program,  which  com- 
bine* stringent  reporting  provisions  with  as- 
surances that  large  contributions  will  be 
easily  noticed,  will  produce  for  the  first  time 
an  enforceable  limit  on  campaign  contribu- 
tions. 

The  UAW  prop<3S<il  does  not  seeic  t*>  limit 
expenditures  by  anybody  wanting  to  express 
his  own  views  on  candidates  or  Issues  If  Joe 
Smith,  or  Henry  Ford,  wants  to  speak  his 
mind  under  his  own  name  and  auspices,  he 
has,  in  the  opinion  of  the  U.\W.  that  Consti- 
tutional right.  The  UAW  plan  is  aimed  at 
Big  Money  going  to  candidates  from  the 
king-makers  on  the  sidelines  and  in  the 
wings.  It  seeks  to  encourage  the  interest. 
participation  and  small  contribution  of  the 
average  voter,  and  to  give  every  candidate  a 
fighting  chance  by  having  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernntent  make  available  a  minimum  amount 
of  funds  for  his  campaign  with  no  strings 
attached. 

Oeorge  Gallup  ha«  estimated  that  17  mil- 


lion American  families  would  be  willing  to 
give  as  much  as  $85  million  in  $5  contribu- 
tions '  Despite  the  obvious  difficulties  In- 
herent m  any  such  mass  collection,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  assume  that  some  such  fig- 
ure might  be  gathered  In  contributions  from 
$1  to  $10  per  individual,  particularly  under 
the  tax  crefllt  arr;iri^ement  prop««ed  herein. 
As  John  L  McCatTrey.  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Heritage  Foundation  recently  an- 
noiuiced.  •■Millions  of  uood  citizens  now 
wish  to  contribute  gifts  of  five  to  twenty  dol- 
lars or  more  to  the  party  of  their  choice — 
monev  with  no  strings  attached  '■=  Mr  Mc- 
Caffrey added  "  it  should  no  longer  be 
necessarv  for  political  candidates  to  con- 
tmue  the  unhealthy  pr.tctlce  of  .soliciting 
large  gifts  from  vested  interests."  '  Or.  as 
George  Gallup  put  it.  the  parties  'have  a  real 
opportunity  to  change  from  the  present  sys- 
tem of  contributions  from  rich  men  who  may 
be  looking  for  favors  in  return,  to  one  where 
a  substantial  number  of  voters  would  each 
chip  in  a  small  sum."" 

The  UAW  program  would  thus  appear  to 
be  workable  It  is  also  flexible  It  should  be 
tried  and  amended  as  experience  warrants  A 
vast  number  of  contributions  from  Indi- 
vldu.ila  might  reduce  the  need  for  the  free 
mailing  or  permit  the  lowering  of  the  Federal 
contribution  It  would  bring  the  voter  and 
the  candidate  closer  together.  It  w<'Uld  help 
to  deflate  the  lobbyist  to  his  proper  stature. 
It  would  help  to  take  legislation  out  of  the 
wings  and  corridors  and  expose  It  to  the  full, 
clear  light  of  public  scrutiny  It  would  help 
us  to  live  up  to  the  wholesome  and  necessary- 
democratic  principle  one  citizen,  one  vote 
We  turn  now  to  a  more  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  need  for  reform  in  our  campaign 
practices,  to  the  various  proposals  for  such 
reform  and  to  the  specifics  of  the  U.AW  pro- 
gram for  clean  Federal  elections 

I    THE  NEED  FOR  REFORM 

(O)  The  di:-<p'-o^portionate  weight  of  biiiiness 
contributions  in  Federal  elections 
Contributions  to  political  campaigns  by 
corporations  are  prohibited  by  law,  the  same 
law  which  prohibits  contributions  by  labor 
unions  (18  USC  i  610».  But  nothing  In  the 
law.  as  Interpreted  In  practice,  prohibits 
individual  contributlon.s  In  amounts  up  to 
$5000  by  conx>rate  executives  and  their 
agents  from  be;ng  repeated  again  and  a^CRln 
by  payments  to  different  candidates  and  to 
dilTerent  committees  for  the  same  candidate 
It  is  this  practice  which  explains  the  fact 
that  while  individual  gifts  totaling  well  over 
S5.0<:)a  in  any  one  year  may  cause  some  rai.sed 
eyebrows,  they  are  unquestionably  within  the 
present  law  In  this  manner.  Jack  J  Drey- 
fus, Jr  a  New  York  inves'ment  broker,  to- 
gether with  his  wife,  gave  reported  gifts  to- 
taling; •42,000  to  the  Republican  party  In 
1960:  ■•  and  Bart  Lytton.  a  Los  Angeles  bank- 
er, and  his  wife,  gave  $29,500  to  the  Demo- 
crats in  that  same  year  '•  These  contributions, 
although  the  largest  reported  for  1960  ""  are 
only  Illustrative  of  the  hundreds  which  ex- 
ceeded and  violated  the  spirit,  although  not 
the   letter,   of   the   law    And,   of   course,   re- 


ported contributions  represent  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  actual  donations," 

Heavy  contributions  of  this  nature  by 
corporate  executives  acting  In  their  "per- 
sonal" capacities  are  not  only  encouraged 
by  the  political  parties,  but  are  aggresslvelj 
solicited.  In  the  1960  campaign,  for  example, 
the  New  York  Times  reported  "a  new  device 
to  stimulate  political  campaign-giving  by 
corporation  directors,"  the  brainchild  of 
Arthur  A.  Houghton,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
United  Republican  Finance  Committee,  Ac- 
cording to  the  Times,  this  was  "a  letter  to  the 
president  or  board  chairman  of  about  100 
l.u-ge  corporations  with  headquarters  in  New 
York  City,  suggesting  that  the  directors  b« 
asked  to  sign  over  their  fees  for  attending 
a  board  meeting  tc  Mr.  Houghton's  Commit- 
tee " 

•These  fees,"  the  Times  continued,  "vary 
In  amount  with  different  corporations.  Some 
are  as  low  as  J50.  and  some  as  high  as  $500. 
The  average  runs  close  to  $100." 

Mr.  Houghton  "emphasized  (that]  the 
gifts  would  be  made  by  the  directors  as 
individuals;  they  would  not  be  contributions 
by  the  corporation,  which  would  be  illegal  "  => 
The  $100  dinners  sponsored  by  both  pa.'tles 
are  lucrative  sources  of  contributions  from 
corporations  which  would  be  prohibited  by 
law  from  making  direct  contributions.  It  Is 
common  practice  for  "half  a  doz^n  vice  presi- 
dents and  other  executives  of  a  big  .  .  cor- 
poration [to I  attend  a  succession  of  such 
dinners."  of  course  as  Individuals  rather 
than  in  their  corporate  capacities,  "and  fre- 
quently with  •guests'.  I  Accordingly.)  If  six 
executives  of  a  company  show  up  at  a  po- 
litical dinner,  each  with  three  'guests',  and 
turn  In  expense  accounts  for  business  enter- 
tainment'. $2400  is  transferred  from  the  cor- 
poration to  a  political  party  by  a  single 
dinner."  -'  This  might  be  called  "accepted 
illegality." 

"Some  corporations  approach  this  business 
In  a  more  sophisticated  manner.  They  avoid 
the  'expense  voucher'  pl.iy  by  pegging  the 
salaries  of  certain  executives  at  tirures 
which,  by  oral  agreement,  will  take  care  of 
extensive  entertaining,  inclucilng  a  certain 
number  of  $100  dinners  of  both  political 
parties  The  'salary'  figure  also  takes  Into 
consideration  additional  Income  tax  the 
executive  will  have  to  pay."-* 

Much  of  the  big  campaign  money  today 
conies  from  the  oil  and  gas  industry,  which  U 
repeating  the  historic  attempts  of  the  rail- 
roads In  the  nineteenth  century  and  the 
power  trust  in  the  early  part  of  Uils  century 
to  influence  legislators.  An  analysis  of  the 
1960  campaign  contributions  of  corporate 
officers  who  hud  contributed  heavily  in  1956 
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"  Washington  Post  and  Times-Herald,  Sep- 
tember  12,    1956. 

■■»  Id  ,  December  U,  1961. 

■■"  .American  Heritage  Foundation,  Press  Re- 
lease, December   11.   1961 

■  Washington  Post  and  Times-Herald.  Jan- 
uary 10.   1956. 

"  Congreeslonal  Quarterly,  Pact  Sheet   on 
Political  Contributions,  3   (August  18.  1961). 
'  Id    at  3 

*"  Congressional  Quarterly,  Press  Release,  2. 
August  18.  1961  In  1956.  the  figures  were 
even  more  startling  Heard,  The  Coxtn  of 
Drmcxr-acv.  137,  refxjrts  that  some  $70,000 
was  given  to  the  Democrats  by  L  K  Christie 
In  that  year,  and  some  #60  000,  mostly  to  the 
Republicans,  by  E.  L.  Cord 


1  See  the  discussion  of  actual  as  compared 
to  reported  contributions  and  ex[>enditure8 
by  Congressional  Quiuterly.  supra,  note  2, 
at  8,  9  When  these  realities  are  taken  into 
account,  a  figure  of  $70  000,  such  as  that  re- 
ported by  L.  K.  ChrLstle,  In  1956  (see  supra, 
note  20 >,  and  then  reported  by  Dreyfus  and 
LytU:in  In  1960,  can  more  accurately  be  esti- 
mated at  several  times  the  reported  amounts. 

«The  New  York  Times,  October   13,   19«1 

=  Id  .  October  30.  1961 

« Ibid  The  methods  used  for  getting 
^iround  the  law  iire  many  and  devious,  A 
little  imagination  can  supply  numerous  per- 
mutAtlons  on  those  means  already  cited 
Thus,  Hoic  to  Give  Money  to  Politician' 
Duncan  Norton-Taylor.  Fortune.  May  1956 
113  238  amounts  to  an  open  confession  In 
a  business  organ  that  "corporations  Just  duck 
around"  the  law  "They  cover  up  contribu- 
tions by  listing  them  In  va-lous  expense  ac- 
counts The  boss's  secretary  appe.ir"!  as  the 
purch.user  of  blocks  of  tickets  to  $100-plaW 
dinners.  Executives  contribute  handsomely 
to  campaign  chests  with  the  underswndlng 
that  they  will  get  their  money  back  in 
bonuses." 


showed  that  some  $164,000  was  given  by 
officials  of  the  29  largest  oil  companies  In 
imounts  of  S500  or  more.  Of  this  total, 
$157,600  went  to  the  Republicans,  and  $6,500 
!3  the  Democrats,-  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
t.iat  this  money  for  multiple  large  campaign 
contributions  is  perhaps  more  available  to 
the  oil  and  gas  industry  than  to  any  other 
.American  Industry  today  because  of  deple- 
tion allowances  and  other  loopholes  which 
substantially  cut  taxes  on  oil  and  gas  profits. 
But.  from  whatever  industry  it  comes,  there 
can  be  liitle  doubt  that  bu.siness  money  with 
an  axe  to  grind  is  a  main  reliance  of  Ameri- 
can candidates  and  American  political 
parties. 

The  participation  of  big  business  in  cam- 
paign activities,  despite  the  statutory  pro- 
hibition on  corporation  contributions.  Is 
brought  about  in  other  covert  ways.  Officials 
of  corporations  contact  corporate  suppliers 
or  customers  -•■  or.  as  in  the  automobile  In- 
dustry, company  dealers,  and  ask  for  con- 
tributions. The  subtle  pressure  of  these  re- 
quests Is  Increased  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
sometimes  made  on  the  stationery  of  the 
head  of  the  corporation  •'■  and  is  not  ma- 
terially diminished  by  the  fact  that  corpo- 
rate officials  claim  to  be  acting  in  a  personal 
capacity.  Indeed,  corporate  employees  them- 
selves are  subject  to  pressures  which  could 
not.  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  be 
considered  subtle.  Alexander  Heard  in  his 
book.  The  Costs  of  Democracy,  *•  cites,  as  an 
example,  a  report  of  a  letter  sent  in  1956  by 
Jack  Warner,  head  of  Warner  Brothers  mo- 
tion pictures,  soliciting  funds  from  employ- 
ees. The  letter  read  In  part:  "Please  make 
your  check  payable  to  the  United  Republican 
Finance  Committee  and  send  same  to  my 
office  Many  thanks  for  your  early  attention." 

These  large  'corporate"  contributions  can- 
not be  separated  from  the  contributions  of 
wealthy  families.  It  is  typical  of  many  cam- 
paigns that  wealthy  families  like  the  Pews, 
the  Mellons,  the  DuPonts.  the  Rockefellers 
and  the  Dreyfuses  contribute  $100,000  or 
more.-'"  and  often  considerably  more.  In  1956, 
fjr  example,  the  DuPonts  alone  gave  $250.- 
000  •  And  in  the  1960  Presidential  year,  the 
Rockefellers.  alone.  contributed  over 
«91 000.'  There  can  be  no  real  doubt  that 
the  aggregi-ite   contributions   of   a    few    Im- 


'  Committee  on  Political  Education,  AFT,- 
CIO,  Report  on  Political  Campaign  Contribu- 
tions and  Elrctions.  19-21,  October.  1961. 

'  Hearings  on  S.  636.  84th  Cong  .  1st  Sess., 
at  306 

"The  Washington  Dally  News,  March  13, 

1356 

-"■At  110.  I 

■■'Report  of  the  U.S  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections  (Gore  Commit- 
tee)  (W.\£hington.  1957)   pp.  65-67. 

"Heard,  supra,  note  20,  at  137. 

"The  exact  figure  was  $91,875  ($90,875 
Went  to  the  Republicans,  and  $1,000  to  the 
I>mocrats  ....  presumably  as  a  safety  valve) . 
Other  r.ouible  "family  contributions"  in  1960 
Included: 


Pew 


$59.  000 


I 


■^eyfus 57,000 

""Pont 51,000 

Mellon 43,500 

'^"  °,^  tfiese,  the  largest  "family  contribu- 
tions" found  m  a  spot-check  made  by  Con- 
Kressional  Quarterly,  were  i  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Rockefeller  $1,000,  noted  above), 
n^ade  exclusively  to  the  Republican  cause, 
some  fascinating  evidences  of  the  contlnu- 
ibe  affinity  of  the  Big  Money  for  ttie  Republi- 
cans are  cleaned  from  nn  analysis  of  CQ's 
tabulations  For  example,  while"  the  Demo- 
crats did  have  their  share  of  large  contribu- 
tors among  the  18  families  cited,  their  total 
contributions  amounted  to  only  $73,500,  as 
compared  to  the  $536,725  given  to  the  Re- 
publicans. This  disparity  Is  made  even  great- 
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mensely  rich  families  have  been  a  long  stand- 
ing source  of  major  campaign  funds  for  both 
parties — and  especially  for  the  Republicans,"^ 

Big  btisiness  contributions  are  only  a  part 
cf  the  problem.  A  study  made  under  the 
supervision  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina indicates  that  of  the  approximately 
$150,000,000,  which  was  spent  in  the  1952 
campaign,  a  considerable  part  came  from 
under-the-table  spending  by  illicit  groups.=^ 
Protection  money  from  gamblers  and  rack- 
eteers has  long  helped  to  fill  coffers^  and 
the  Kefauver  Crime  Hearings  indicated  that 
this  is  a  continuing  practice.=^ 

One  of  the  most  frightening  elements  in 
this  picture  of  the  corrupting  influence  of 
Big  Money  is  the  relatively  high  percentage 
of  the  total  contributions  In  recent  cam- 
paigns which  consisted  of  contributions  of 
$5,000  or  more.  These  amounts  are  obviously 
not  within  the  means  of  low  or  even  middle 
income  groups.  They  must  come  from  the 
very  wealthy.  In  1960,  334  contributors  of 
$5,000  or  more  to  national  campaigns  ac- 
counted for  10 "^r  of  all  receipts.*"  (Of  these, 
95  persons  gave  $10,000  or  more,  accounting 
for  a  total  of  $1,558,609,  or  more  than  BTc  of 
the  total  receipts.''  Similarly,  in  the  1956 
campaign,  there  were  259  donors  to  both 
parties  who  contributed  $5,000  or  more.** 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  limit  the  analysis 
of  large  contributions  to  those  at  the  $5,000 
level  In  order  to  see  the  Infiuence  of  big 
money  on  our  political  camp>aigns.  Even  at 
the  $500  level,  a  sum  still  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  average  citizen,  the  figures  give 
dramatic  evidence  of  the  disproportionate 
strength  of  the  big  money  in  national  politics. 
According  to  repwrts  filed  with  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Ptepreeentativee  5183  difi'erent 
Individuals  contributed  $500  or  more  to  1960 
national  campaign  committees  for  a  total 
of  $7,837,238  or  '/a  of  the  total  reported  gross 
receipts.™ 

(b)   Labor  contributions  contrasted  with 
management  contributions 

We  have  Just  seen  the  role  of  big  business 
and  management  contributions  in  creating 
the  problem  of  potential  corruption  and  un- 
healthy Influence  in  Federal  elections.  Claims 


er  when  It  Is  noted  that  of  the  6  (out  of  18) 
families  which  did  give  to  the  Democrats  at 
all,  3  (the  Harrtmans,  Lehmans  and  Rocke- 
fellers) gave  substantially  more  to  the  Re- 
publicans. In  point  of  fact  then,  there  were 
only  3  (out  of  18)  large  "family  contribu- 
tions" made  to  the  Democratic  Party  which 
were  not  effectively  negated  by  significantly 
large  gifts  made  to  the  Republicans,  These 
3  brave  holdouts,  who  concentrated  their  ef- 
forts on  the  Democrats,  were  the  Lyttons, 
who  gave  $27,000,  the  Factors.  $20,000,  and 
the  Pratts  who  gave  $10,000  (and  another 
$10,C0D  to  miscellaneous  committees  and  or- 
ganizations) .  Congressional  Quarterly,  supra, 
note  2.  at  1109. 

"  Ibid. 

'■'  Washington  Post  and  Times-Herald, 
February  20,  1956  (column  by  the  Alsops 
entitled  "Pandora  Gore"). 

"Overacker,  Money  in  Elections,  105-6. 

"  See  VTI  Congressional  Quarterly  Alma- 
nac, 349,  containing  a  summary  of  the  In- 
terim report  of  the  Kefauver  Crime  Investi- 
gating Committee. 

'■>'  According  to  Congressional  Quarterly, 
supra,  note  2,  at  1057,  reported  contributions 
totaled  $24,172,857.  Congressional  Quarterly, 
Fact  Sheet  on  Political  Contributions,  supra, 
note  18,  at  1,  puts  total  contributions  of 
$5,000  or  more  at  $2,709,294. 

"The  Brookings  Institution,  supra,  note 
3.  at  135. 

^  Heard,  supra,  note  20,  at  57. 

"  Congressional  Quarterly,  supra,  note  18, 
at  2.  $5,142,037  of  this  total  went  to  the  Re- 
publicans, 92,609.918  to  the  Democrats,  and 
$183,283  to  miscellaneous  groups. 


are  sometimes  made  th.it  large  contributions 
by  labor  groups  have  an  equally  unhealthy 
ii  fluence.  Tlie  figtires  do  not  support  the 
claims.'" 

Let  us  start  with  the  Presidential  elections 
in  1960.  Party  groups  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  reported  total  contributions  of 
about  $29  million. '^  Sixty  labor  groups  col- 
lected $2,154,244  '■  in  voluntary  contributions 
from  among  their  16  or  17  million  workers. 
This  figure  is  substantially  less  than  the 
$2,709,294  which  came  fromjust  334  wealthy 
people  in  amounts  of  $5,000  or  more.'=  Since 
labor  contributions  are  solicited  individually 
and  voluntarily  on  the  basis  of  $1.00  per  per- 
son, we  can  estimate  that  nearly  2,100.000 
workers  contributed  to  make  up  a  sum  con- 
siderably less  than  that  given  bv  334  wealthy 
contributors.  If,  instead  of  restricting  our 
comparison  to  the  $5,000  figure,  we  look  at 
the  $7,837,238  contributed  in  sums  of  $500  or 
more  by  5,183  individuals,  we  get  an  even 
sharper  contrast;  these  wealthy  individuals 
gave  almost  four  times  as  much  as  two  mil- 
lion workers.  In  other  words,  the  average 
"500-or-more"  donor  gave  some  1500  times 
as  much  as  the  average  labor  donor. 

The  figures  for  1956  and  1952  are  equally 
significant  and  indicate  that  the  relative 
roles  of  business  and  labor  in  political  cam- 
paigns are  fairly  constant.  In  1956.  for  ex- 
ample, the  total  reported  contributions  were 
$22,000,000;  of  this  amount,  43  labor  groups 
contributed  $1,700,000.  And  in  1952,  of  a  total 
of  $16,000,000  received,  35  labor  groups  con- 
tributed $2,000,000.**  In  each  Instance,  again, 
we  have  the  contrast  between  2.000,000  work- 
ers, each  contributing  a  dollar,  and  business 
contributions  to  both  party  organizations.  In 
amounts  of  $500  or  more,  providing  any- 
where from  55^r  to  70'r  of  the  total  receipts. 

While  the  gap  is  narrowing,  so  that  the 
percentage  of  total  gifts  received  from  rela- 
tively small  contributors  is  now  holding  Its 
own  with  that  of  large  contributions.*^  the 
basic  problem  remains.  Moreover,  business 
groups  enjoy  tremendous  political  advantage 
by  the  use  of  corporate  funds  to  affect  pub- 
lic opinion  through  the  back  door.  In  1950, 
General  Motors  Corporation  revealed  that  It 
had  given  $4,500,000  between  1947  and  1950 
to  tax  exempt  propaganda  groups  and  trade 
associations.*"  The  four-and-one-half-mll- 
Uon-dollar-expendltures  by  this  one  corpora- 
tion must  be  multiplied  100-fold  to  Include 
expenditures  by  thousands  of  other  corpora- 
tions. In  view  of  these  revealing  figures  It 
can  be  fairly  said  that  labor  contributions 
and  expenditures  In  the  field  of  Federal  elec- 
tions are  puny  indeed  when  compared  with 
those  of  management. 

No  one  can  adequately  document  or  even 
estimate  the  persuasive  effects  of  Big  Money 
on  our  public  officials.  Those  who  are  experi- 
enced in  political  campaigns  make  these 
points:  candidates  mu.=;t  constantly  think  of 


*"  We  deal  with  labor's  contributions  to 
political  campaigns  for  several  reasons.  La- 
bor's role  is,  of  course,  of  major  concern  to 
our  union.  Additionally,  and  as  part  of  this 
concern,  we  feel  obliged  to  present  the  facts 
which  refute  the  exaggerated  claims  which 
liave  been  made  concerning  that  role,  and 
the  extent  of  labor's  finanical  influence.  But 
perhaps  the  most  Important  reason  for 
focusing  our  attention  on  labor's  contribu- 
tions is  that  these  data  provide  the  best 
available  index  of  present  contributing 
habits  of  the  ordinary  American  citizen. 

*'  Congressional  Quarterly,  supra,  note  2, 
at  157. 

'-  Id.,  inside  front  cover. 

*■•  Supra,  note  36. 

♦*  Supra,  note  2. 

'■  See  Congressional  Quarterly.  Press  Re- 
lease, supra,  note  20,  at  1. 

*■  See  H.R.  Rept,  No,  3137.  81st  Cong.,  2nd 
Sess.;  Congressional  Quarterly  Almanac  763 
(1950). 
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the  flzianclal  problem:  campaign  costs  have 
mounted  sky-high,  particularly  for  televi- 
sion, a  large  proptirtlon  of  the  money  ctin- 
dldates  need  comes  from  those  who  can  af- 
ford substantial  contributions,  those  who 
make  such  contributions  expect  at  the  best 
"sympathetic  consideration  '  of  their  view- 
point and  at  the  wurst  outright  promises  of 
support  of  their  special  interest  This  vul- 
nerability to  Big  Money  is  most  ubvlous  in 
the  closing  days  of  every  campaign,  when 
candidates  take  money  from  almost  any 
source,  in  a  frantic  effort  to  get  ahead  of,  or 
catch  up  with,  the  opposition  in  television 
time.  The  necessity  of  relying  on  these  large 
contributors  puts  every  political  candidate 
in  an  increasingly  untenable  position. 

We  turn  now  to  the  various  proposals 
which  have  been  made  over  the  years  for 
meeting  this  growing  threat  to  our  system  of 
free  elections  and  democratic  government. 

n. MAJOB     P«OPOSAL3     FOR     fEDCRAL     ELECTION 

REFORM 

Concern  over  the  fal'ure  to  keep  Federal 
elections  free  from  the  disproportionate  in- 
fluence of  large  contributors  h<is  evoked  var- 
ious proposals  for  limiting  contributions  and 
expenditures.  St^me  of  these  proposals  sug- 
gest a  major  change  in  the  method  of  financ- 
ing Federal  elections,  whae  ithers  are  sug- 
gestions which  would  tU  in  with  the  present 
method  of  financing  elections.  All  of  them 
are  entitled  to  serious  consideration  in  any 
thoughtful  attempt  at  election  reform 
{at  The  Roosf'telt-Seuberger  iubndy 
proposal 
The  proposal  in  1956  by  the  late  Senator 
Richard  Neuberger,  which  he  called  his 
"Teddy  Roosevelt"  bill,  contemplates  a 
fundamental  change  in  our  method  of 
flnaiiclng  Federal  elections  '•  It  would  au- 
thorize Federal  Government  contributions 
to  major  political  parties,  the  contributions 
to  be  paid  to  the  National  Committee  of  each 
party.  The  amount  of  the  contribution  Is  to 
be  baaed  on  »  voting  formula  of  20  cents  per 
voter  in  a  Presidential  year  and  15  cents 
In  a  non-Presldentlal  year,  with  a  specified 
top  limit  for  particular  kinds  of  candid.ites. 
The  crux  of  the  Neuberger  plan  lies  In  the 
provision  that  In  order  to  receive  the  Fed- 
eral payment  the  National  Committee  must 
certify  that  no  Individual  contributed  more 
than  »100  to  a  candidate's  campaign.  In  order 
to  preserve  party  equality,  the  Federal  con- 
tribution la  reduced  by  the  amount  by  which 
private  contributions  exceed  the  authorized 
sum  to  be  paid  by  the  Government  Senator 
Neuberger's  proposed  legislation  (which  has 
since  been  advanced  In  modified  form  by 
hlB  widow,  Mrs.  Maurlne  Neuberger.  the  pres- 
ent Senator  from  Oregon  i  assumes  the  en- 
actment of  very  tight  reporting  provisions. 
along  with  the  Federal  payment.  This  plan, 
similar  In  Its  basic  premise  to  an  important 
part  of  the  UAW  proposal,  was  introduced 
by  Senator  Neuberger  In  the  hope  that  It 
would  help  toward  vountary  reduction  of 
campaign  spending,  and.  even  more,  that 
It  would  obviate  the  problems  created  for 
honeat  men  caught  in  a  system  which  they 
do  not  like  but  which  offers  them  no  practical 
alternative. 

(b)  The  Puerto  Rlco  subsidy  plan 
An  actual  experiment  with  governmental 
aubaldlea  was  recently  begun  in  Puerto  Rlco, 
Under  Its  1987  Election  F\ind  Act  ail  princi- 
pal political  parties  are  entitled  to  draw,  for 
"maintenance  and  operation"  expenses,  upon 
a  fund  established  in  the  Commonwealth 
Treasury.  Each  political  party  Is  entitled  to 
•76,000  In  off-years,  and  $150,000  In  an  elec- 
tion year.  Up  to  50"  of  the  unspent  balance 
In  an  off-year  may  be  accumulated  for  use 
In  the  election   year.   At   the   close   of  each 


election  year,  any  balance  remaining  In  the 
parties'  accounts  are  transferred  to  general 
funds  of  the  Commonwealth  government, 
so  that  the  parties  begin  each  four  year 
period  on  an  equal  footing  with  respect  to 
government  funds. 

A  corollary  provision  of  the  Act  limits  pri- 
vate contributions  to  political  parties  to 
S400  in  a  non-election  year  and  $600  In  an 
election  year. 

A  study  *"  made  of  the  operations  of  the 
Act  from  Its  Inception  In  19.57  through  the 
gubernatorial  election  In  1960  Indicates  that 
the  experiment  met  with  mixed  success  Pro- 
fessor Henry  Wells,  author  of  the  report, 
ascribed  the  main  failures  In  connection 
with  the  Act,  to  two  factors:  an  absence  of 
adequate  procedvires  for  auditing  each 
party's  annual  receipts  and  expenditures 
jnd  insufficient  restrictions  on  Individual 
contributions  Another  factor  probably  of 
equal  significance  w.^s  that  the  parties  tended 
to  run  through  their  funds  In  the  off-years 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  election  year, 
thereby  leaving  themselves  with  insufficient 
funds  for  the  final  Important  months  of  the 
campaign.  While  the  experience  with  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  law  Is  limited  In  time  and 
Inconclusive  In  result,  the  experiment  ne- 
vertheless constitutes  a  significant  innova- 
tion. Its  shortcomings  appear  definitely  re- 
mediable and  the  basic  plan  appears  clearly 
workable 

io»  Alexander  Heard'R  'political  moneii  order 
plnn" 

Another  plan  which  contemplates  Federal 
iisslstance  to  political  campaigns,  although 
in  a  more  Indirect  way.  Is  that  offered  by 
Alexander  Heard  Under  this  system,  a  con- 
tributor would  send  a  postal  money  order 
to  candidates  or  their  certified  rt-presenta- 
tives,  and  would  furnish  the  receipt  from 
the  money  order  to  the  Federal  government 
11."!  proof  of  the  tux  credit  claimed  by  him. 
The  system  Is  based  on  the  belief  that  a  tax 
credit  Is  a  necessary  stimulus  to  small  poli- 
tical contributions  and  the  anticipation 
that  some  such  detailed  mechanism  is  neo- 
es.<!ary  to  avoid  the  possibilities  for  fraud 
which  a  tax-credit  system  might  otherwUe 
offer. 

The  Heard  proposal  for  a  tax  credit  Is  a 
truly  monumental  contribution  to  campaign 
reform  Our  proposal  accepts  the  tax  credit 
principle  and  suggests  administrative 
methods  to  insure  its  success  In  stimulating 
milUons  of  clt!7,ens  Into  making  small  polit- 
ical contributions. 

id  I  The  Minnesota  plan 
The  Democratic  Farmer-Labor  Party  of 
MUinesoU  has  established  a  voluntary  and 
informal  method  at  least  partially  meeting 
the  problem  of  financing  campaigns  by  a 
sustaining  program  of  small  contribu- 
tions" The  program  calls  for  a  monthly  or 
quarterly  pledge  of  a  small  amount  by  many 
voters  Ttie  minimum  sustaining  member- 
ship is  tl  00  a  month;  In  practice  the  aver- 
age contribution  runs  to  about  $175  a 
munth  Contributors  are  regularly  sent  a 
statement  as  to  their  account  and  If  their 
contributions  exceed  $2  50  a  month,  they 
receive  regular  party  literature,  and  a  ticket 
to  the  Jefferson-Jackson  Day   Dinner 

Gef)rge  Farr.  Chairman  of  the  Party,  re- 
ports that  one  half  of  last  years  gross  re- 
ceipts came  from  these  small  contributions 
and  that  they  equalled  the  amount  of  the 
total  received  from  the  Party's  three  main 
fund-raising  events.  Mr  Farr  points  out. 
however,  that  the  expenses  of  the  fund- 
raising  events  are  quite  substantial  and  as  a 


result  the  pledged  contributions  in  small 
iunounts  resulted  in  a  much  higher  percent- 
age of  the  Party's  net  receipts.  He  anticipates 
that  the  success  of  their  plan  will  continue, 
and  that  Its  membership,  which  Jumped 
within  the  past  two  years  from  2700  to  4000. 
will  !;row  to  8000  this  year. 

A  slmiLar  proi^ram  has  recently  been  adopt- 
ed In  Wisconsin,  and  one  or  two  other  states 
are  considering  It  A  variation  on  this  plan 
was  recently  proposed  as  one  part  of  a  re- 
port submitted  to  Mayor  Wagner  of  New 
York  by  three  leading  Democratic  fund  rais- 
ers m  that  state."  This  version  proposed 
"selling  sustaining  memberships  m  the  state 
party  organiZiitlon  for  $1.  *2.  $5.  $10.  or  $25. 
and  allotting  a  portion  of  the  money  to  the 
National  Committee  " 

(e)    Philip  Graham  s  plan  for  stimulating 
small  contributions 

Another  approach  Is  that  offered  by  Philip 
CJraham.  publisher  of  the  Wiushington  Post 
and  Times-Herald.  His  plan  Is  b.i.sed  on  the 
conclusion  that  only  millions  of  ssmall  con- 
tributions will  eliminate  the  candidates  de- 
pendence on  special  Interest  mi:iney 

.Mr  Graham's  plan  has  received  widespread 
support  from  leaders  In  both  parties  and  In 
national  life,  and  ■was  partially  put  Into  ef- 
fect In  recent  years  It  was  the  basis  for  the 
substantial  public  advertising  campaign 
launched  by  the  Joint  efforts  of  ihc  Adver- 
tising Couricll  and  the  American  Heritage 
Foundation  to  stimulate  the  ordinary  voter 
to  make  a  small  contribution  to  his  own 
party.  According  to  a  study  made  by  the 
Brookings  Institution.''  the  results  of  this 
campaign,  while  Indicating  a  fairly  substan- 
tial Increase  in  the  number  of  small  con- 
tributors, were  clearly  not  sufficient  by  them- 
selves to  meet  the  problem  snucht  to  be 
solved  "^  It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Graham's 
reliance  on  public  service  advertising:  to  en- 
courage small  contributions,  while  a  partial 
solution,  cannot  be  deemed  a  complet.e  alter- 
native to  other  suggestions,  including  those 
for  t.iix  credits,  which  would  prove  far  more 
effective  than  the  advertising  campaign 
alone. 

(/)    Free   TV  arid  radio 

Free  television  and  radio  time  for  candi- 
dates has  been  proposed  repeatedly  as  a  par- 
tial solution  to  the  overburdening  costs  of 
pre.sent-day  campaigns.  Such  a  propo.5al  was 
made  In  19.')6  by  .Senator  Humphrey  and  sev- 
ernl  others.  In  1960.  a  major  attempt  at  leg- 
Islati'in  In  this  area  w.is  made,  this  time  by 
Senators  Magnuson,  Monroney.  and  some 
twenty  others  .\s  propo.^ed  in  their  bill,  the 
major  television  networks  would  have  been 
required  to  make  substantial  free  time 
equally  available  to  the  two  major  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President  The  bill 
was  supported  by  Adlal  Stevenson,  on  the 
b.i.sls  of  what  he  felt  to  be  the  overwhelming 
financial  burdens  of  Presidential  campaigns. 
There  was  strong  opposition  to  the  manda- 
tory features  of  the  bill  from  the  networks, 
and  the  bill  which  finally  p.assed  the  Congress 
had  been  amended  so  as  .^Imply  to  allow  the 
networks  to  give  broadcast  time  to  the 
two  major  candid. itos  without  the  equal- 
time  requirement  for  minority  parties  which 
woiild  ordinarily  have  been  applicable.  This 
bill  made  [x-isslble  the  debates  between  the 
two  major  Presidential  candidates  In  the  last 
campaign  The  m.irked  .success  of  this  Uiplted 
free  television  and  r.'dlo  time  Indicates  that 
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"The   bill    Is    set    out    at    102    Cong     Rec. 
2854-2860. 


"  Ifr-nry  Wells,  Government  Finmcing  of 
Politic  il  Parties  in  Puerto  Rico  (Citizens' 
Research  Foundation),  generally,  and  espe- 
cially 30  34 

'"  "This  Is  described  In  an  editorial  set  out 
at  102  Cong.  Rec.  A  1772  (Dally  Issue).  In- 
serted by  Senator  Humphrey. 


"The  New  York  Times,  December  17.  1961 

'■  Supra,  note  3,  at  133 

"  According  to  the  Brookings  Institution 
Report,  a  survey  poll  showed  that  115'"^  of 
a  natlijnal  cross  section  said  they  had  con- 
tributed In  1960  This  represented  only  a 
slight  Increase  over  the  1956  figure  of  10  r 
(when  the  same  campaign  was  conductedi 
but  a  fairly  substantial  increase  over  the 
1952  figure  of  4'-,  before  these  efforts  veTt 
begun. 


this  Is  a  practice  which  should  be  continued, 
should  be  placed  on  a  mandatory  basis, 
should  be  expanded  In  amount  of  time,  and 
the  use  of  the  time  should  be  put  under 
the  control  of  the  candidates  themselves. 

The  examples  set  by  other  countries  clearly 
demonstrate  that  such  a  practice  can  op- 
erate successfully.  In  Canada,  for  example, 
free  time  is  given  for  the  National  parties 
i proportionate  to  their  strength)  and  these 
free  programs  are  carried  both  on  the  Gov- 
ernment-Operated system  and.  by  agreement, 
on  the  private  stations.  A  similar  system  op- 
erates In  Great  Britain. 

A  requirement  that  radio  and  television 
networks  and  statlorus  make  a  reasonable 
amount  of  free  time  available  for  candidates 
appears  highly  desirable.  This  is  a  small 
enough  price  for  the  networks  and  stations 
to  pay  for  their  exclusive  franchise  to  use 
the  public  airways:  the  great  profits  from 
these  exclusive  franchises  would  hardly  be 
affected  by  reasonable  amounts  of  free  time 
at  election  periods.  By  reducing  the  cost  of 
radio  and  television  to  the  candidates,  this 
provision  would  reduce  the  need  for  funds 
by  candidates  and  their  dependence  on  large 
contributors. 

(91    Free   mailing 

In  England,  every  candidate  has  the  privl- 
lepp  of  muling  free  of  postage  one  Item  of 
printed  matter  i  limited  in  size:  to  each  elec- 
tor on  his  election  list.  This  is.  of  course,  an- 
other form  of  government  subsidy.  It  Is  one 
which  h.is  been  sugijested  here  by  experts  In 
this  field  of  Federal  elections  '^'  and  by  a  Con- 
gressional Committee  which  has  investigated 
the  subject.'  It  would  Insure  that  every  can- 
di(jate  could  reach  every  voter  in  hLs  con- 
stituency at  least  once  during  the  campaign. 
ihi  Identification  of  campaign  materials 
The  Powers  Act.  as  amended  (18  U,S,C, 
612),  provides  that  all  pamphlets,  advertise- 
ments, and  writings,  which  have  relation- 
ship to  candidates  must  contain  the  names 
of  the  persons  or  committees  responsible  for 
their  publication.  The  Constitutional  right 
of  freedom  of  speech  guarantees—and  our 
democratic  process  requires — that  individ- 
uals and  groups  be  free  to  make  expenditures 
for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  their  own 
views  on  candidates  and  elections.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  persons  or  associated 
groups  should  take  the  responsibility  for 
their  published  views  In  full  measure.  There- 
fore, It  hits  been  suggested  that  mailing  ad- 
dresses, as  well  as  names,  be  required  on 
these  documents,  and  that  criminal  penalties 
equivalent  to  those  In  the  Powers  Act  be  pro- 
vided for  failure  to  identify  adequately  the 
sources  of  any  radio  or  television  advertise- 
ments m  support  of  or  opposition  to  candi- 
dates. We  are  heartened  to  note  that  the 
former  of  these  suggestions  has  been  In- 
corporated in  S.  2426  (and  H.R.  9255)  and  we 
urge  coverage  of  radio  and  television  adver- 
tisements as  well. 

(i)  Prohjbtfton  of  interstate  contributions 
Senator  Gore  and  others  have  urged  that 
contributions  be  permitted  only  to  those 
campaigns  in  which  a  voter  has  a  direct  In- 
terest— the  National  campaigns  and  those  In 
Jils  own  state.  Such  a  provision  would  tend 
to  discourage  "pressure"  from  out-of-state 
contributors  who  actually  have  no  legitimate 
interest  In  local  campaigns  elsewhere;  multi- 
state  oil  contributions  are  a  clear  case  In 
point.  The  proposal  for  a  $10.00  limit  on 
contributions,  set  forth  in  this  statement, 
would  render  this  suggestion  unnecessary, 
although  its  value  In  the  present  situation 
•5  beyond  question. 

i;»S.  2426  and  its  companion  bill  H.R.  9255 

The  bin  that  passed  the  Senate  last  year 

13.  2426)  and  Its  companion  bUl  (H.R.  9255) 

"Overacker,  supra,  note  34;  The  Brookings 
Institution,  supra,  note  3.  at  148;  Heard, 
supra,  note  20,  at  438. 

"S.  Rep.  No.  1.  76th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  0939). 


do  not  dea:i  with  the  basic  problem  confront- 
ing the  President's  Commission  on  Campaign 
Costs.  An  Analysis  of  the  bill's  provisions  Is 
provided  In  the  Appendix. 

(fc)   Enforcement  proposals 

Almost  everyone  who  has  written.  Investi- 
gated, or  considered  Federal  election  controls 
has  come  to  the  realization  that  enforcement 
of  such  controls  has  been  practically  non- 
existent and  that  only  strict  enforcement 
will  transform  any  legislation  into  something 
more  than  a  paper  document.'^  We  have  been 
glad  to  see  that  in  some  respects,  S.  2426  and 
its  companion  House  bill  rely  on  the  power 
of  publicity  to  Insure  compliance  with  their 
provisions.  While  the  requirements  of  these 
bills  are  an  improvement  over  the  present  law 
in  that  the  reports  filed  thereunder  are  a 
little  more  accessible  to  the  general  public, 
the  entire  responsibility  for  ferreting  out 
violations  Is  still  left  with  the  public.  As  a 
result,  there  Is  little  doubt  that  violations 
will  continue  to  go  unnoticed  and.  as  a  result, 
unregulated.  These  bills  provide  only  passive 
roles  for  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  and  the  various  Secretaries 
of  State  of  the  different  states — to  retain 
copies  of  the  reports  for  specified  periods  of 
time  and  to  allow  the  copying  thereof.  No 
responsibility  is  placed  on  any  public  offi- 
cial to  compel  submission  of  reports,  to  ex- 
amine them,  or  to  report  violations  to  the 
Attorney  Genera!.  Clearly,  the  proposed  re- 
quirements do  not  go  far  enough. 

Varied  schemes  have  been  proposed  by 
commentators  on  Federal  elections  for  some 
kind  of  quasi-independent  body,  att.iched 
either  to  the  Congress  or  to  the  Executive 
Department,  which  would  have  Jurisdiction 
to  investigate  possible  violations  of  the  elec- 
tion laws.  Such  a  body  would  not.  and  prob- 
ably could  not,  under  the  Constitutional 
Provision  which  makes  each  House  of  Con- 
gress the  judge  of  the  election  of  its  mem- 
bers, take  any  direct  action  in  this  area.  It 
would  be  empowered  to  refer  the  results  of 
these  investigations  for  appropriate  action 
by  either  House  of  Congress  and  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

This  arrangement  would  not  in  any  way 
impinge  on  the  Constitutional  right  of  each 
House  of  Congress  to  determine  the  election 
of  its  own  members,  since  the  Independent 
body  would  have  only  a  fact-finding  func- 
tion. It  would,  however,  provide  a  special 
group,  perhaps  non-partisan  in  nature,  which 
could  devote  full  time  as  a  watchdog  to  the 
enforcement  which  the  election  law  requires. 
This  body  would  be  largely  Insulated  from 
those  political  pressures  which  now  make 
difficult  any  objective  consideration  of  these 
matters  by  Congressional  officials.  Congres- 
sional Conunittees,  or  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Government. 

The  late  Senator  Neuberger  made  the  first 
specific  proposal  on  this  subject.  He  sug- 
gested an  Office  of  ETlectlon  Campaign  Ex- 
penditures within  the  General  Accounting 
Office  with  power  and  authority  to  make 
audits  and  field  Investigations  of  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures  In  Federal  cam- 
paigns. The  Investigatory  body  would  be  re- 
quired to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Clerk  of  the  House  and.  In  case  of 
violation,  to  the  Attorney  General.  This  is 
the  most  concrete  proposal  In  recent  years 
for  a  separate.  Independent  investigatory 
body. 

(1)  Penalties 

The  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  and  the 
sections  of  the  Criminal  Code  which  deal 
'With  election  matters  contain  the  usual 
criminal  provisions  for  fine  or  Jail  sentence. 
These  are  also  continued  In  S.  2426  and  H.R. 
9255  as  proposed.  In  order  to  strengthen  en- 


forcement of  Federal  election  controls,  pro- 
posals have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
for  other  types  of  penalties,  including  the 
folloalng: 

1.  Mandatory  Jail  sentence  of  a  minimum 
of  30  days,  along  with  the  usual  fine  and  a 
possible  longer  Jail  sentence. 

2.  The  denial  of  the  right  to  run  for  office 
for  a  specific  time  after  conviction  for  vio- 
lating any  one  of  the  Federal  controls. 

3.  A  declaration  of  policy  by  each  House 
tliat  it  will  not  seat  anyone  who  wilfully 
falls  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Federal  election  laws  and  a  firm  adherence 
to  that  policy. 

If  some  such  tighter  penalty  provisions 
were  combined  with  the  creation  of  a  full- 
time  agency  to  uncover  violations,  the  Na- 
tion might  be  able  to  achieve  the  kind  of 
strict  enforcement  which  has  never  been 
given  to  Federal  election  laws  and  which 
alone  will  deter  all  concerned  from  playing 
fast  and  loose  with  these  regulations. 

III.  THE  VAW  PROGRAM  FOR  CLEAN  AND  RESPON- 
SIBLE FINANCING  OF  FEDERAL  ELECTIONS: 
DOLLARS  FROM  MANY;  NO  MORE  THAN  TEN 
FROM    ANY 

Most  Of  the  plans  which  we  have  Just  dis- 
cussed make  real  contributions  to  the  think- 
ing in  this  very  difficult  area.  But  none  of 
them  alone  gets  down  to  rock-bottom  in 
meeting  a  system  which,  at  its  worst,  de- 
prives politicians  of  self  respect.**  and,  even 
at  its  best,  subjects  them  to  "difficulties  and 
embarrassments." "  What  our  Nation  needs 
is  a  system — enforceable  and  enforced — in 
which  each  citizen  has  only  one  ballot  and 
only  one  vote  in  the  financial  field  as  well. 

Political  effectiveness  in  elections  Is  ex- 
erted both  with  ballots  and  with  money.  If 
the  democratic  principle  of  "one  citizen,  one 
vote"  is  not  to  be  subverted,  action  must  be 
taken  to  eliminate  the  plural  voting  power 
exercised  through  large  contributions  by 
high  income  individuals  and  corporations. 

We  have  given  serious  thought  to  the 
problems  posed  by  the  financing  of  modern 
election  campaigns  and  to  the  varying 
schemes  for  meeting  those  problems.  We 
have  evolved  a  plan  which  we  believe  draws 
upon  the  best  of  the  proposals  of  the  past 
and  which  attempts  to  utilize  the  experience 
over  the  years  under  Federal  election  laws. 
In  some  aspects,  the  plan  Is  novel;  in  some 
aspects  It  adopts  all  or  part  of  the  proposals 
of  others.  In  Its  totality,  it  should  aid  in  In- 
suring financial  democracy  in  Federal  elec- 
tions— a  goal  much  sought  and  never  yet 
achleyed. 

The  UAW  program  Is  made  up  of  nine  in- 
dividual, although  Interdependent,  elements: 

1.  Limit  contributions  to  any  election  to  tlO 
per  qualified  voter  per  year 

The  core  of  the  UAW  program  is  that  con- 
tributions to  any  Federal  election  should  be 
limited  to  $10.00  per  individual  per  year. 

Up  to  ten  dollars  to  one  Congressional 
campaign,  up  to  $10.00  to  one  Senatorial 
campaign,  up  to  $10.00  to  a  Presidential 
campaign  and  up  to  $10.00  annually  to 
either  the  voter's  political  party  or  a  single 
political  committee,  would  be  permitted. 
This  would  mean,  of  course,  a  maximum  of 
$40.00  in  a  Presidential  year,  $30.00  in  Con- 
gressional election  years  and  $10.00  in  off 
years.*  The  knowing  violation  of  these  liml- 


=*  See  Testimony  of  Lubbell  and  Heard, 
Hearing  on  S.  838,  84th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  at 
65-69;  see  also  generally  Overacker,  supra, 
note  34. 


'•*  Graham,  Philip,  speaking  before  the  An- 
nual Dinner,  School  of  Business,  University 
of  Chicago,  June  1,  1955. 

"  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  quoted  in  the 
New  York  Times,  May  6,  1961. 

^The  $10.00  permissible  contribution  In 
any  one  year  covers  nominating  convention 
expenses,  primaries,  and  the  final  election. 
In  other  words,  if  a  voter  contributes  from 
$1.00  to  $10.00  to  assist  a  Senatorial  candidate 
in  a  primary,  he  may  not  make  any  further 
contribution  to  Senatorial  elections  In  that 
year. 
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tatlons.  by  either  the  donor  or  the  recipient 
ol  a  contnbutiLin,  would  be  a  crtrne. 

The  legislation  embodying  this  plan  should 
also  make  crystal  cle.ir  that  the  $10  00  for 
each  campaign  is  au  over-all  limitation;  if  a 
person  contributes  to  a  candld.ite.  he  can- 
not contribute  to  a  political  committee  sup- 
porting him  except  for  the  single  $10  00  con- 
tribution per  year  We  i.l-o  believe  that  it 
would  'be  entirely  consistent  with  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  "one  ballot  vote,  one 
financial  vote"  that  contributions  be  per- 
mitted only  bf  persons  of  voting  age. 

The  $10.00  limitation  may  seem  a  drastic 
measure  to  many  who  tmnk  In  terms  of  re- 
peated $5,000  contributions  under  existing 
law.  And  It  may  seem  politically  unrealistic 
to  those  who  think  in  terms  of  the  Senate's 
recent  rejection  of  even  a  $10,000  over-all 
limit  on  contributions  per  annum'"  But  the 
half-hearted  and  patchwork  attempts  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  Federal  campaign  fi- 
nancing have  never  been  successful  and.  in 
our  opinion,  they  never  can  be  successful 
while  large  contributions  ire  permitted  The 
time  l«  overdue  to  take  Big  Money  out  of 
politics. 

Where  large  sums  of  mcney  count,  meth- 
ods will  always  be  found  to  evade  limitations 
which  permit  some  large  sums,  and  not 
others,  to  be  contributed  Under  the  UAW 
proposal,  any  large  wnouit  of  money  un- 
accounted for  would  be  easily  noticed.  It  Is 
on  thl*  basis  and  this  basis  only  that  one  can 
hope  to  prevent  evasion  uf  a  program  for 
clean  elections  The  $10  00  ceiling  carries  its 
own  built-in  enforcement  " 

There  will  be  objections  to  this  new  pro- 
po6al  on  the  ground  that  not  enough  money 
will  be  raised  to  tlnance  Federal  campaigns. 
But  there  Is  strong  evidence  that  even  now. 
with  only  a  partial  etlort  towards  small  con- 
tributions, millions  of  American  voters  are 
ready  and  willing  to  make  small  contribu- 
tions. Dr.  George  Gallup  reported  on  Sep- 
tember 11,  1956.  that  Sao.OOO.OOO  in  $5  00 
contributions  would  be  available  from  17 
million  American  families  for  this  purpose. 
As  he  said.  "The  parties,  therefore,  have  a 
real  opportunity  to  change  from  the  present 
system  of  contributions  from  rich  men  who 
may  be  looking  for  favors  in  return,  to  one 
where  a  substantial  number  of  voters  would 
each  chip  in  a  small  sum  " 

Certainly,  with  the  help  of  the  Advertising 
Council,  which  has  already  met  with  some 
measure  of  success  along  these  lines,  and 
with  the  more  significant  ta.x  Incentive 
which  our  proptisal  would  provide  the  po- 
tential small  contributor,  we  are  well  on  our 
way  toward  the  Gallup  estimate.  These  fac- 
tors, together  with  the  \a.st  experience  and 
expressed  willingness  to  Americans  In  door- 
to-door  fund-raising  camp.ilgns,  can  m.ike 
this  estimate  become  .in  actuality*' 

Our  package   includes.  In  addition  to  the 


"See  the  amendment  to  S.  2426  otfered  to 
this  effect  bv  Senator  Keiting  In  September. 
1961. 

••Obviously,  anv  system  llmitlnn;  contribu- 
tions must  applv"  to  all  Federal  elections  or 
the  unregulated  Federal  elections  will  be  used 
OS  a  cover  for  violating  the  prohibitions  In 
the  other  election.^. 

Concern  has  al.so  been  evidenced  lest  laxity 
In  state  elections  provide  a  menns  of  getting 
•iround  Federal  retjulatlons.  We  .tre  not.  at 
this  Juncture  m.iklng  any  propi^sals  concern- 
ing state  electU)n.-<  H  iwever  If  this  omission 
should  prove  to  be  a  loophole  for  evasions 
of  the  Federal  elections  provisions,  then  the 
need  for  new  legislation  closing  such  state- 
permitted  loopholes  would  h.ive  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

•'  In  the  same  report  mentioned  previously. 
Dr.  George  Gallup  found  that  some  38.600  000 
men  and  women  would  be  wllllnir  to  serve  as 
volunteer  workers  ror  the  political  p.irtv  of 
their  choice  Washington  Post  and  Times- 
Herald.  September  12.  1956 


$10  00  limitation,  a  number  of  provisions 
which  would  both  encourage  small  contri- 
butions and  meet  the  actual  cost  of  cam- 
paigning 

2  Provide  an  immediate  tax  credit  up  to  $10 
in  any  or.e  year  for  90  percent  of  the  tax- 
payer's contributions  to  Federal  elections 
To  encourage  small  contributions,  there  is 
need  for  u  90  ",  tax  credit— not  a  deduction — 
up  to  $10  In  any  one  year  for  each  taxpayer 
Thus,  a  contributor  of  $10  would  get  a  $J 
t^x  credit  and  a  contributor  of  $20  (eg.. 
$10  to  the  Presidential  race  and  $10  to  a 
Congressional  rucei  would  get  u  tax  credit 
of  $10.  the  maximum  In  any  year  In  our 
oplrilon,  no  one  thing  will  accelerate  the 
small  contributions  effort  more  than  such 
a  provision.  While  conceding  that  there  will 
be  a  loss  In  Federal  tax  revenues,  the  loss 
will  be  more  than  offset  by  the  strengthen- 
ing o!  effective  democracy. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  need 
lor  such  a  tax  credit  appears  to  be  gaining 
at  least  partial  recognition,  as  evidenced  by 
Its  Inclusion  In  H  R.  9255.  Unfortunately,  the 
.50^  credit  provided  for  In  that  bill  Is  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  problem.  Once  there 
Is  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  a  lax  credit 
l.s  a  necessary  stimulant  for  small  political 
contributions,  then  It  must  be  equally  un- 
derstood that  a  credit  of  only  50'  of  the 
political  contributions  will  not  serve  as  an 
adequate  stimulant.  Any  potential  small 
contributor  who  has.  until  now.  refrained 
from  making  a  contribution,  and  who  Is  to 
be  persuaded  to  do  so  by  the  promise  of  a 
tax  credit,  will  necessarily  have  In  mind  the 
amount  of  that  tax  credit  when  he  Ls  decid- 
ing upon  whether  and  what  to  contribute 
Obviously  a  100'".  tax  credit  would  provide 
the  greatest  possible  stlmuainl  to  the  con- 
tributor. We  believe,  however,  that  a  90  c, 
t.ix  credit  will  provide  an  adequate  stimu- 
lant; we  also  believe  that  the  10':  that 
win  come  out  of  the  contributor's  own 
pocket  will  give  him  the  feeling  of  participa- 
tion so  necessary  to  our  electoral  process  and 
our  democratic  system 

A  90  "t  tax  credit,  up  to  the  proposed  limit 
of  $10,  Is  necessary  as  a  stimulant  for  con- 
tributors And  this  tax  credit  will  only  work 
If  It  Is  in  the  form  of  an  Immediate  return 
to  the  contributor;  If  the  tax  credit  is  not 
available  to  the  contributor  until  the  fol- 
lowing April  or  later.  It  will  be  far  to.i 
distant  to  meet  the  Immediate  needs  of  his 
pocket  book.  While  the  large  contributor  to 
a  charitable  organlz^itlon  Is  olten  stimu- 
lated to  make  his  donation  by  the  thought 
(ij  the  tax  deduction  available  to  him  on 
hli  next  annual  return,  the  same  cannot  be 
said  of  the  small  contributor  who  makes  hu 
decision  with  far  less  regard  for  future 
tax  consequences  than  for  cash  funds  readily 
at  hand  In  our  view,  the  promise  of  a  tax 
credit  for  political  contributions  to  be  re- 
cel-.ed  at  or  after  the  time  of  his  next  yearly 
tax  return,  would  have  quite  mimmal  effect 
on  the  potential  small  donor.  The  only 
type  of  tax  credit  which  would  make  a 
real  difference  to  the  millions  of  low  In- 
come Americans  would  be  one  with  a  prom- 
ise of  an  Immediate  return  of  the  con- 
tributor's funds. 

The  mechanism  for  such  prompt  refund 
is  readily  available.  The  vast  majority  of  con- 
tributors have  regular  deductions  from  their 
wages  as  a  withholding  against  Federal  In- 
come taxes  and  this  makes  It  possible  to 
give  the  contributor  the  Immediate  bene- 
fit of  his  tax  credit  by  a  reduction  In  the 
amount  of  -.ax  withheld  from  his  next  pay 
check  (representing  90T,  of  his  p.jlltlcal  con- 
tribution up  to  the  maximum  $10  figure). 
Alexander  Heard's  suggestion  of  a  postal 
money  order  system  of  contributions  could 
be  used  here:  the  contributor  could  tile  with 
his  employer  a  copy  of  the  money  order  as 
proof  of  his  contribution,  whereupon  the 
employer  would  reduce  his   .lext   tax  with- 


holding by  the  appropriate  amount.  On  the 
other  hand.  It  may  be  objected  that  the 
postal  money  order  receipt  may  not  protect 
the  anonymity  of  the  employee's  contribu- 
tion from  his  employer's  knowledge:  and  It 
may  al.so  be  objected  that  for  the  smiU 
amounts  of  monies  here  involved  the  postal 
money  order  system  Imposes  :in  iinnpcessary 
nuisance  and  burden  upon  the  contributor. 
We  believe  a  better  metli  id  c^.uld  be 
worked  out  through  normal  Federal  report- 
ing and  bookkefplne  methods  Upon  receiv- 
ing any  political  contribution,  the  designnteU 
representative  of  the  candidate  or  political 
party  or  committee  should  be  required  to 
prepare  a  receipt  for  the  contribution  which 
he  would  turn  In  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  as  the  "control"  against  fraudulent 
tax  credit  claims  All  that  the  employee 
would  have  to  do  after  making  his  contribu- 
tion would  be  to  file  with  ills  employer  a 
simple  Internal  Revenue  form  affirming  un- 
der penalty  of  perjury  that  he  had  m:ide  a 
political  contribi;t:on  and  requlriiiR  only 
his  Insertion  upon  the  form  c.f  the  amount 
and  date  of  the  contribution  and  his  signa- 
ture Once  the  completed  form  1'  prpsented 
to  the  employer,  the  employee  would  then  be 
entitled  to  an  immediate  credit  again.st  his 
next  Federal  withholding  tax  payment  and 
the  filed  receipts  with  Internal  Revenue 
would  provide  safeguards  aealnst  fraudulent 
claims.  If  the  amount  regularly  withhsld 
from  the  contributor's  pay  is  less  than  $10, 
the  remainder  of  his  tax  credit  could  be 
returned  by  a  decre.ase  In  the  amount  of  tax 
withheld  In  his  next  pay  period  In  this 
manner  the  individual  contributor  could 
Immediately  recoup  the  tax  credit  for  his 
political  contribution. 

Of  course,  the  withholding  t.ix  mechanism 
would  not  be  avail. ible  as  the  vchlcie  by 
which  a  self-employed  individual  could  re- 
coup his  contribution  Immediately  Instead 
he  could  accomplish  the  same  thing  by  de- 
ducting the  credit  to  which  he  is  entitled 
from  his  remittance  of  that  quarter's  e.^tl- 
mated  tax.  and  would  enclose  a  copy  of  the 
receipt  for  his  contributions  with  his  final 
return 

In  our  view,  a  tax  credit  against  Federal 
Income  taxes  is  substantially  different  from 
a  direct  Federal  subsidy  Only  the  action  of 
the  individual  participating  in  the  elector^; 
process  through  his  Individual  contribution 
brings  the  governmental  tax  credit  Into  play: 
a  direct  Federal  subsidy  Is  automatic,  Irre- 
spective of  the  wishes  of  any  Individual  con- 
tributor or  t;ixpayer  The  proposed  90  T  tax 
credit  Is  little  different  from  a  charlt.ible 
deduction  from  income  taxes  for  a  wealthy 
person  lequal  to  a  OO'^r  tax  credit*:  no  one 
would  suggest  that  the  charitable  deduc- 
tion provision  of  the  Federal  Income  tax  laws 
is  the  same  as  a  direct  Federal  pavment  to 
the  charities  A  tax  credit  (like  the  charitable 
deduction)  Is  simply  a  mean;:  of  stimulating 
private  funds  into  socially  useful  channels— 
here  small  political  contributions  to  help 
take  BlK  Money  out  of  politics. 

The  drive  for  small  contributions  which  the 
prohibition  on  BIk  Money  wi'l  necessitate 
and  which  the  t.ix  credit  will  stimulate,  will 
probably  not.  at  least  Initially,  provide  ade- 
quate funds  to  bring  the  candidate's  view! 
and  the  candidate's  personality  to  the  peo- 
ple Additional  assistance  Is  neces-^ary  The 
UAW  projwsal  therefore,  calls  for  free  tele- 
vision and  radio  time,  a  free  mailing,  and  a 
llm'ited  Federal  subsidy.  We  turn  now  to 
those  Items. 

3.  Allow  qualified  candidate'!  free  televis'-oii 
and  radio  time 

We  need  to  deal  with  the  major  item  In 
current  campaign  expendltures^the  cost  of 
television  and  radio  time.  This  cost  can,  and 
should  be,  decreased  substantially,  by  a  re- 
quirement that  the  free  TV  and  radio  time 
so  successfully  accorded  the  Pre.sidentlal  can- 
didates In  the  last  campaign,  be  made  man- 
datory,   be    broadened   to   cover   all   Federa. 
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candidates,  and  be  made  directly  available 
to  the  candidates  for  use  as  they  see  fit.""-  Of 
course,  only  limited  amounts  of  time  would 
be  made  available  free  and  candidates  could 
and  would  purchase  additional  time  from 
funds  available  to  them. 

President  Kennedy  has  evidenced  his  per- 
sonal concern  about  the  fact  that  the  "enor- 
mously expensive"  problems  of  communica- 
tion, radio  and  television  time  mean  that 
candidates  chances  are  largely  "governed  by 
their  success  as  fund  raisers",  and  has  pro- 
posed that  the  Commission  on  Campaign 
Costs  study  means  to  alleviate  the  situation."^ 
An  arrangement  such  as  we  propose  has 
proved  successful  In  both  England  and  Cana- 
da and  we  heartily  endorse  its  adoption  here. 
Nothing  could  be  more  "in  the  public  in- 
terest, convenience  and  necessity" — the 
standard  by  which  broadcast  stations  operate 
on  the  airways. 

i  Allow  one  free  mailing  for  each  qualified 
candidate 
Complementary  to  the  requirement  for 
free  television  and  radio  time  would  be  an 
authorization  for  one  free  mailing  to  every 
voter  in  his  constituency  for  each  candidate 
In  primary  and  final  elections.  The  cost  to  the 
Government,  which  could  be  controlled  by 
specifying  a  maximum  weight  on  the  free 
mailing,  would  be  minimal  In  comparison 
to  the  contribution  to  fair  and  equal  election 
campaigns.  The  public  Interest  here  would 
appear  at  least  as  great  as  that  supporting 
the  Congressional  franking  privilege. 

5.  Proiide  a  subsidy  of  five  cents  per  voter  to 
qualified  candidates 

la  line  with  President  Kennedy's  sugges- 
tion concerning  the  need  for  Federal  support 
of  campaign  costs. "<  u  subsidy  should  be  of- 
fered to  qualified  candidates  for  Federal  of- 
fice in  the  general  election."^  This  subsidy, 
combined  with  free  television  and  radio  and 
one  mailing,  would  help  fill  the  gap  left  by 
the  prohibition  on  large  contributions. 

The  limited  Federal  subsidy  would  be 
made  available  on  the  following  basis: 

(1)  Each  of  the  two  major  presidential 
candidates  would  receive  5i  for  each  person 
who  voted  for  one  of  the  two  major  parties' 
candidates  for  President  in  the  last  Presi- 
dential election, 

ill)  Each  major  party  candidate  for  Con- 
gress and  the  Senate  would  receive  50  for  each 
person  who  voted  for  one  of  the  two  major 
parties'  candidates  for  Representative  or 
Senator  In  the  la,st  Congressional  or  Sena- 
torial election. 

As  we  have  noted  above,  previous  proposals 
for  Feder.aJ  subsidies  to  candidates  have 
usually  been  in  the  15-20C  per  voter  class. 
The  UAW  believes,  however,  that  when  con- 
sidered together  with  the  other  forms  of 
assistance  mentioned  above,  the  5f  figure 
will  be  adequate  to  meet  the  problem. 

In  order  to  insure  full  disclosure  and  con- 
trol over  the  uses  which  are  made  of  these 
Federal  funds,  they  would  not  be  given  di- 
rectly to  any  candidate  or  party.  Instead,  a 
drawing  account  could  be  set  up  In  the 
Treasiu-y.  ag.rnst  which  the  candidates  could 
niake  expenditures  for  television,  radio, 
newspaper   advertising,    printing,    billboards 


"-  Because  of  the  acknowledged  importance 
of  the  primary  election  or  nominating  con- 
vention in  many  states  and  localities,  limited 
free  time  on  TV  and  radio  should  be  made 
available  to  primary  and  convention  candi- 
dates for  Federal  office  as  well  as  to  candi- 
dates In  the  general  election. 

"The  New   York  Times,   October  5.    1961. 

^The  New   York  Times.   May  6.    1961. 

"In  the  early  stages  of  this  program,  it 
might  be  preferable  to  exclude  primary  elec- 
tions from  the  subsidy  provisions.  However, 
a  thorough  consideration  of  the  one-party 
s.vstem  in  many  states  and  Its  relation  to 
^he  workings  of  the  entire  UAW  program 
•nay  necessitate  their  subsequent  Inclusion. 


and  other  such  "visible"  expenditures.'"  The 
television  station  or  newspaper,  or  other  ap- 
propriate concern,  would  send  its  Invoices 
directly  to  the  Treasury,  and  these  accounts 
would  be  subject  to  auditing  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  In  this  way,  the  public 
could  see  what  was  golug  on,  and  could  rest 
assured  that  politicians  would  never  be  able 
to  appropriate  any  of  these  funds  for  them- 
selves. In  addition,  the  money  would  not 
give  any  one  a  Job  in  a  political  area,  but 
would  simply  be  used  to  pay  for  normal 
private  enterprise  services. 

6.  Protect  the  rights  of  minor  parties  to  fair 

participation  in  the  program 

It  is  important  to  protect  the  rights  of 
minor  parties  with  respect  to  our  proposals. 
It  must  be  recognized  that  minority  parties 
are  an  essential  element  in  our  system  of 
democracy,  and  that  as  such,  they  must  also 
be  given  assistance  of  the  type  here  proposed 
for  the  major  parties.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
Is  equally  Important  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment not  become  Involved  in  financing 
every  individual  who  decides  to  put  his  name 
on  the  ballot  for  his  own  gratification. 

We  would,  accordingly,  suggest  that  any 
party  which  received  15%  of  the  popular 
vote  in  the  last  election  be  considered  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  two  major  parties, 
with  respect  to  the  Federal  subsidy  and  the 
free  TV  and  radio  time  to  be  allotted.  All 
qualified  candidates  of  minor  parties  would 
be  permitted  the  one  free  mailing. 

Any  party  which  received  less  than  15% 
In  the  last  election,  would  still  be  entitled 
to  assistance,  but  only  in  the  proportion 
which  the  number  of  votes  which  it  received 
in  the  last  election  bore  to  the  total  number 
of  votes  cast. 

We  are  aware  that  votes  In  the  last  elec- 
tion do  not  necessarily  tell  the  whole  story. 
A  party  may  not  have  been  on  the  ballot  in 
the  last  election;  or  It  may  have  been  far 
weaker  at  that  time.  In  order  to  provide  for 
both  the  resurgent  and  the  insurgent  party 
candidates,  some  alternative  means  of  qual- 
ifying for  Federal  aid  and  broadcasting  time 
must  be  stipulated.  One  possibility  would  be 
to  allow  any  prospective  party  candidate  to 
make  a  showing  of  strength  by  petitions,  and 
to  afford  him  Federal  assistance  equal  to 
two  or  three  times  the  number  of  signatures 
he  has  so  gathered,  or  in  whatever  other  pro- 
portion is  deemed  an  appropriate  gauge  of 
the  number  of  votes  he  will  likely  receive. 
Thus,  if  Teddy  Roosevelt  In  1912  or  Bob  La- 
FoUette  in  1924,  had  shown  their  true 
strength  by  petitions  (over  15% ) ,  they  would 
have  been  placed  on  a  par  with  the  major 
parties  as  far  as  our  plan  for  Federal  as- 
sistance is  concerned.  Lesser  figures,  from 
Strom  Thurmond,  or  Henry  Wallace  down  to 
Dr.  R.  L.  Decker  of  the  Prohibition  Party, 
would  only  have  shared  In  the  Federal  sub- 
sidy and  the  broadcasting  time  on  a  per- 
centage basis  calculated  on  their  estimated 
strength. 

But,  however  this  matter  is  worked  out,  as 
long  as  the  basic  principle  of  fair  treatment 
for  minority  parties  is  applied,  our  demo- 
cratic Ideals  will  be  preserved,  and  our  at- 
tempts to  correct  the  evils  Inherent  In  pres- 
ent-day methods  of  campaign  financing  will 
not  have  resulted  In  the  perpetration  of.  per- 
haps, a  worse  evil — the  stifling  of  minorities 
and  independent  thought. 

7.  Require  that  every  candidate  designate  a 

fiscal  agent 
Every  candidate  for  Federal  office  would  be 
required  to  designate  a  fiscal  agent,  with  sole 


authority,  directly  or  through  his  appointees, 
to  accept  and  solicit  contributions.  He  would 
report  contributions,  expenditures,  and  tax 
credit  Information.  Such  completely  cen- 
tralized responsibility  has  long  operated  suc- 
cessfully in  England. 

8.  Strengthen  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
the  reporting  of  campaign  contributions 
and  expenditures 

The  requirement  under  present  law  that 
every  contribution  of  $100  or  more  must  be 
reported  would,  of  course,  be  inapplicable  to 
our  program.  With  Individual  contributions 
limited  to  $10.  a  provision  requiring  the  fiscal 
agent  to  report  simply  the  total  contributions 
received  during  the  reporting  period  should 
be  sufficient.  The  low  celling  on  contributions 
will,  to  a  great  extent,  be  self-enforcing,  and 
large  sums,  contributed  in  violation  of  these 
provisions,  will  show  up  easily. 

Improved  reporting  provisions  are  neces- 
sary for  the  reporting  of  campaign  expendi- 
tures. The  applicable  provisions  of  S.  2426  and 
H.R.  9255,  discussed  in  the  appendix,  repre- 
sent a  step  backward  from  the  universally 
desired  goal  of  an  Informed  public.  The  pro- 
visions of  existing  law,  while  better  than 
those  proposed  In  these  two  bills,  should  be 
strengthened  to  Include  primaries,  to  require 
that  the  first  election-year  reports  be  filed 
several  weeks  before  elections,  rather  than 
the  "10  to  15  days"  now  prescribed,  and  to 
require  that  copies  of  the  reports  be  made 
available  to  newspapers,  television  and  radio 
stations  and  other  media  of  public  communi- 
cation. 

No  plan,  however  detailed,  can  Induce 
compliance  without  such  provisions.  The 
Puerto  Rlcan  experience  illustrates  thl6 
point  graphically.  In  a  study  made  of  the 
first  few  years  of  operation  of  their  Election 
Fund  Act."'  Henry  Wells  attributes  many  of 
its  fallings  to  the  lack  of  provision  for  a 
detailed  audit  of  each  party's  annual  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures.  As  he  says  "In  the 
absence  of  such  data,  regularly  and  impar- 
tially collected,  it  Is  next  to  impossible  to 
enforce  the  act's  limitations  on  private  con- 
tributions— or  to  avoid  recurring  suspicions 
that  the  parties  are  falling  to  comply  with 
them."  These  conclusions  are  emphasized, 
also,  by  Herbert  Alexander,  in  his  recent 
comprehensive  study  of  political  campaign 
reporting  requirements,'*  Commenting  on 
the  inadequacies  of  present  statutes  and 
practices.  Mr.  Alexander  says  "The  lack  of 
provision  for  regular  audits  breeds  irrespon- 
sibility in  campaign  bookkeeping  and  a  cor- 
responding lack  of  confidence  In  the  accu- 
racy and  completeness  of  reports."  '* 

9.  Establish  a  nonpartisan,  fact-finding  body, 
to  investigate  alleged  violations,  and  re- 
port them  to  the  appropriate  enforcement 
agency  for  prompt  action 

Lastly,  this  plan  must  contain  real  en- 
forcement machinery.  The  history  of  Federal 
corrupt  practices  legislation  is  one  of  the 
most  flagrant  examples  of  the  habit  of  writ- 
ing rules  without  making  use  of.  or  In  many 
Instances,  even  creating,  corollary  enforce- 
ment machinery,  a  habit  which  Roscoe 
Pound  attributed  to  Puritan  doctrine.  "  Con- 
gressional Quarterly  reported,  In  1956,  that 
there  had  been  only  one  prosecution  In  28 
years  based  en  violation  of  the  rej  ortmg  or 
spending  requlren;eiits  of  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act.  ■  and  a  recent  study  indicates  that 
the  non-use  of  criminal  sanctions  in  enforc- 
ing publicity  requirements  continues  to  ren- 
der  them    substantially    ineffective   as   con- 


»"  In  Puerto  Rico,  as  noted  above,  the 
parties  ran  through  their  subsidies  In  the 
off-years,  thereby  leaving  themselves  finan- 
cially embarrassed  in  the  all-Important  elec- 
tion year.  Provision  must  be  made  for  spac- 
ing the  funds  available  so  that  the  total 
amount  allotted  to  candidates  will  not  be 
used  up  before  election  day. 


'  ■  Supra,  note  48.  at  33. 

•■•  Alexander.  Money.  Politics  and  Public 
Reporting,  Citizens'  Research  Foundation 
(I960). 

"•Id.  at  10. 

■■'  Roscoe  Pound.  The  Spirit  of  the  Common 
Law,  Lecture  II. 

•'  XIV  Congressional  Quarterly  Weekly  Re- 
port, 388. 
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trols."'  There  have  been  similarly  few  prose- 
cutions under  the  relateU  sections  of  the 
Criminal  Code  '  We  un?e  that  a  non-partisan 
Investigating  body  be  created,  fact-finding 
In  function,  which  wou'.d  investigate  al- 
leged vlolatlui'.s.  and  report  them  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Naturally,  this  package  prop'  sal  must  be 
kept  flexible  Wc  will  iieed  the  experience  of 
a  few  campaigns  before  we  cm  tell  how  it 
can  operate  most  succfssfully  It  may  be 
that  a  flood  of  small  contributions  will  obvi- 
ate, wholly  or  partially,  the  necessity  for 
additional  funds  from  the  Gcernment  Or  It 
may  ba  that  the  Increase  in  small  contribu- 
tions win  reduce  the  need  for  free  television 
and  radio  time  and  free  mailing  privileges 
It  may  be  that  other  forms  of  free  and  equ;'.! 
access  to  the  public  for  all  candidates  can 
be  devised.  But.  at  the  moment,  the  serious- 
ness of  this  problem  of  caa.palgn  costs  is  .sn 
great  that  the  funclament.U  step.s  of  the 
UAW  package  proposal  are  vitally  needed  to 
cleanse  our  election  processes. 

The  problem  of  political  expenditures  still 
remains.  The  plan  which  we  propose  omits 
any  direct  regulation  of  expenditures  i  ex- 
cept for  the  reporting  requirements  i .  This 
omission  is  not  inadvertent.  We  believe  that 
expenditures  may  very  well  be  self-control- 
ling in  view  of  the  fact  that  only  'he  sums 
from  numerous  small  cuuributious.  and  the 
mlmmum  amounts  made  available  by  the 
Federal  government,  will  be  available  to  can- 
didates: ■■'  expenditures  (rem  these  sums  do 
not  have  the  corrupting  effect  of  expendi- 
tures of  sums  received  from  Big  Givers  co- 
llecting favors. 

Furthermore,  uiaiiy  commentators  have 
stated  that  top  limits  on  expenditures  are 
unavailing,  unrealistic  and  unenforceable. 
and  we  tend  to  agree.  Our  analy.iis  of  the  bill 
which  has  already  passed  the  Senate  and  is 
now  pending  in  the  House  illustrates  some  of 
the  difficulties  which  any  attempt  lo  prohibit 
expenditures  above  a  certain  amount  en- 
tails. So,  instead  of  prohibition,  our  plan 
envisages  a  kind  of  dual  control  arising 
from  — 

(i(  The  unavailability  of  the  large  sums 
which  candidates  have  in  the  pa.'^t  been  able 
to  obtain  from  wealthy  contributors 

(11)  Pull  and  adequate  publicity  on  ex- 
penditures. 

Our  plan  also  omits  any  restrictions  on 
political  expenditures  by  individuals  and 
groups  wishing  to  express  their  personal 
views  on  candidates  and  elections  Any  such 
restrictions  seem  to  us  subject  to  serious 
constitutional  doubts  and  the  UAW  has 
urged  that  position  befi>re  the  courts  We 
believe  that  either  Henry  Ford,  or  John  Doe, 
has  a  constitutional  right  to  m.ike  an  ex- 
penditure In  order  to  expresr.,  under  his  o  ,  ?i 
name  and  ampicei  his  views  on  the  most 
Important  issue  before  any  citizen  -how  to 
vote  for  candid  >tps  for  high  office.  We  be- 
lieve that  citizens  can  exercise  this  right  of 
free  speech  either  as  individuals  or  as  regu- 
larly organized  groups  and  that  General 
Motors  and  the  Cnited  Auto  Workers  have 
the  right  to  express  the  views  of  their  orga- 
nizations wnd<"  their  o-granirofton.?'  ovm 
namea  and  atfipices  ''' 


"'  Alexander,   supra,    note   68   at    68. 

■'Ibid 

"'In  order  for  the  110  lim.t  on  contribu- 
tions to  be  memingful.  the  legislation  en- 
act.ng  thi.-j  progr.ni  must  Include  a  provision 
prohlbitlns  c.mdldates  a^^d  political  commit- 
tees from  incurr;ni?  a  deficit.  Such  a  provision 
would.  In  addition,  have  the  quite  commend- 
able p.Te^t  .-)f  automatically  limiting  political 
expenditures 

■  In  general,  the  line  between  exoenditures 
far  the  expression  of  an  l.idivlduals  or  orga- 
nization's v.ews  on  the  one  hind  and  Indirect 
contributions  on  the  other,  will  be  a  workable 
line  The  recoenized  right  for  the  exnres.=  lon 
of  the  speaker's  views  cannot  be  permitted  to 


Of  course,  expenditures  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  be  used  as  a  device  to  evade  the 
contribution  limit  We  must  draw  a  clear 
line  between  bona  fide  expressions  of  views 
by  Individuals  or  regularly  organized  groups 
and  the  kind  of  public  advertisement  or 
radio  or  television  broadcast  in  which  one 
person,  using  the  names  of  many,  expresses 
a  candidates,  rather  than  his  own,  views. 
But.  aside  from  that,  those  who  wish  to 
spend  money  directly,  and  not  by  way  of 
contribution,  to  express  their  own  attitudes 
and  to  give  facts  about  issues  in  an  elec- 
tion, must,  under  our  democratic  concept, 
be  allowed  to  do  s.j  Our  proposal  will  end 
the  corrupting  influence  of  large  contribu- 
tions to  the  candidates;  It  will  also  protect 
the  right  of   free   speech   of   all. 

It  is  cur  hope  that  this  basic  change  to  a 
system  of  small  contributions  will  not  only 
help  to  solve  the  current  problems  of  cor- 
ruption and  undue  influence  arising  from 
disproportionate  and  large  expenditures,  but 
win  also  give  us  a  more  informed  electorate 
A  voter  who  has  made  an  Investment,  no 
mutter  how  small,  in  a  Federal  campaign, 
will  have  a  greater  desire  than  ever  before 
to  take  part  In  the  political  process,  to  learn 
about  the  candidate,  to  p.irticipate  in  the 
campaign  and  to  cast  his  vote  on  election 
day  The  dlsco'iraging  effect  of  what  many 
voters  regard  as  the  Influence  of  Big  Money 
will  be  removed  and  the  feeling  of  equality 
will  encourage  many  more  voters  to  cast 
their  ballots  Thus,  we  believe  that  we  can 
get  back  to  our  democratic  system  of  one 
vote  and  no  more  than  one  vote  for  each 
citizen  Our  proposal  will  not  only  take  cor- 
ruption out  of  politics;  it  will  put  citizen 
participation  and  dedicati'jn  Into  politics  — 
and   build   a   stronger   America 

AI'PENDIX 

S   242S  and  !(s  fo?npar!iori  bill  H  R    9255 

On  September  15.  1961.  S  2426.  'a  bill  to 
revise  the  Federal  election  laws,  to  prevent 
corrupt  practices  In  Federal  elections,  and 
for  other  purposes"  passed  the  Senate,  to  be 
sub-sequently  Introduced  in  the  House  as 
H.R.  9255.  The  two  bills  are  identical  except 
that  the  Senate  bill  i  for  technical  reasons 
having  to  do  With  the  initiation  of  money 
bilH)  does  not.  In  its  present  form,  provid'' 
for  the  tax  credit  contained  In  the  House  bill 
For  purposes  of  this  discussion,  we  shall  treat 
the  two  bills  as  alike 

The  bills,  although  purporting  to  be  a  sub- 
stantial Improvement  over  the  present  situa- 
tion, make  few  significant  changes  In  exist- 
ing law.  and  in  some  Instances,  notably  those 
respecting  reporting,  the  changes  are  not  for 
the  better 

The  bills  pose  a  threat  to  Independent  polit- 
ical action  and  Independent  candidates  for 
Representative  and  Senator,  by  giving  dls- 
crlmin.itory  advantages  to  regular  party  or- 
ganizations Of  even  more  fundamental  im- 
portance the  bills  give  the  appearance  of  ar- 
t^on  touHird  clean  elections  utthcmt  proi-td- 
ing  the  necessary  substance  to  implement 
that  appearance 

The  following  comments  cover  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  major  deficiencies  in  the 
bills. 

1.  The  Bills  Provide  No  Celling  on 
Contributions 
Existing  law  has  been  Interpreted  in  prac- 
tice to  permit  any  individual,  whether  man. 


be  used  so  as  in  fact  to  present  the  views  of 
the  caTdldnte  or  of  other  persons  In  favor 
of  the  candidate  Nor  can  the  right  for  the 
expression  of  the  speaker's  views  be  used  as  a 
cover  for  repeated  exhortations  to  vote  for  a 
p.irtlcular  candidate  a.s  distinguished  from 
discussion  and  persuasion  through  expression 
of  the  speaker's  views  Within  these  limits  of 
course  there  will  be  hard  rases  but  todav's 
election  laws  differentiate  between  expendi- 
tures and  indirect  contributions  and  the 
same  differentiation  would  be  maintained 


woman,  or  child,  voter  or  non-voter,  to  con- 
tribute $5,000  to  each  candidate  and  to  each 
conunittee  for  each  candidate.  In  other 
words,  there  arc  no  limits  on  political  con- 
tributions In  Federal  elections  today  and 
neither  S.  2426  nor  Us  companion  in  the 
House  purports  to  make  any  change  in  this 
existing  situation.  A  bill  which  fails  even  to 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  Big 
Money  with  an  axe  to  grind  cannot  be  called 
"a  clean  elections  bill." 

2.  The  Bills  Provide  No  Effective  Ceilings  on 
Expenditures 

The  proposed  bills  would  raise  the  present 
ceilings  on  expenditures  for  candidates  as 
follows:  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  Sen- 
ator, the  celling  is  raised  from  the  present 
top  of  $10  000  (or  a  larger  figure  based  on 
a  formula  of  3c  for  each  vote  In  an  earlier 
election  but  no  more  than  $25.0001,  to  a 
limit  of  $50,000  or  a  larger  figure  based  on  a 
formula  of  20c  for  each  vote  in  an 
earlier  election,  tip  to  1  million,  plus  10« 
for  each  such  vote  In  excess  of  1  million.  In 
the  case  of  a  candidate  for  Representative, 
the  ceiling  is  raised  from  the  present  top  of 
$2,500  (or  a  larger  figure  based  on  the  same 
n.-  formula,  but  no  more  th.Tn  $5.000 1,  to 
a  limit  of  $12,500  or  a  larger  figure  h.ised  on 
the  same  formula  described  above  In  the 
case  of  a  political  committee  operating  in 
two  or  more  states  in  support  of  a  Presiden- 
tial candidate,  the  celling  is  raised  from 
$3  000.000  to  20f  per  vote  cast  In  any  of 
the  last  three  Presidential  elections  (which 
would  come  to  over  .$13,500.0001.  The  pro- 
posed bills  would  not  affect  the  expenditures 
of  candidates  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent themselves,  which  are  presently  un- 
limited. 

Existing  ceilings  on  expenditures  in  Presi- 
dential elections  have  never  had  any  restric- 
tive effect  because  there  was  no  limit  either 
on  the  amount  a  Presidential  candidate  could 
spend  or  on  the  number  of  political  commit- 
tees, each  of  which  could  spend  $3,000,000  on 
his  behalf  So.  too.  In  both  the  present  bills 
there  Is  no  limit  either  on  the  Presidential 
candidate's  expenditures  or  on  the  number 
of  political  committees  i  national.  sUite  and 
locali  which  can  each  spend  over  $13,500,000 
in  his  behalf.  Tlierc  Is  thus  no  limit  what- 
ever proposed  on  the  total  amount  that  Presi- 
dential candidates  and  their  committees  can 
spend  In  a  Presidential  election. 

Existing  ceilings  on  expendilure.s  of  can- 
didates in  Congressional  elections  likewise 
have  never  had  any  restrictive  effect  and  the 
present  bills  will  prove  no  exception  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1 1 )  Under  both  bills,  every  candidate  for 
Congress  could  create  as  many  committees 
as  he  desired  This  loophole  alone  would  per- 
mit unlimited  expenditures.  But.  In  addition, 
there  is  no  llmU  whatever  on  the  expendi- 
tures of  an  mtrabtatc  committee  Tluis  both 
bills,  although  keeping  a  theoretical  celline 
on  expenditures,  put  no  practical  limitation 
on  the  amounts  than  can  be  expended  la 
Congressional  races. 

( 11 )  Even  if  what  we  have  said  under  para- 
graph 1 1 1  were  met  by  changes  in  the  bills. 
there  would  still  be  no  limit  on  Congres- 
sional expenditures.  Under  both  bills  thert 
can  be  an  unlimited  number  of  political  com- 
minees  supporting  a  Presidential  candlda« 
and  each  of  these  political  committees,  in- 
cluding state  and  local  committees  support- 
ing a  Presidential  candidate,  can  spend  over 
$13500.000  (Section  303  of  the  blUsl.  Thus, 
in  Presidential  years,  national,  state  and  lo»' 
political  committees  working  for  a  Pr«!- 
dentlal  candidate  wotild  be  permitted  to  flow 
an  area  with  partv  material,  which  would  net 
onlv  aid  their  Presidential  candidate,  bu; 
would  al.'^^o  redound  to  the  benefit  of  t^' 
partv's  Congressional  candidates  without  ie7 
.such  expenditures  having  to  be  Included  » 
the  candidates'  ceilings 

(Mil  Even  In  the  off-year  elections  f* 
Senators  and  Congressmen,  there  is  still  do 
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workable  restriction  on  candidates'  expendi- 
tures. Section  202(e)  of  the  bills  provides 
that,  11  a  political  committee  backs  a  number 
of  candidates,  "the  amount  of  the  total  ex- 
penditures allocable  to  each  candidate  shall 
be  in  the  same  ratio  as  specific  expenditures 
on  behalf  of  each  candidate  (Including  State 
and  local  candidates)  for  printing  and  ad- 
vertising, radio  time  and  television  time 
bears  to  the  total  of  such  expenditures." 
There  are  two  loopholes  In  this  provision  big 
enough  for  either  a  donkey  or  an  elephant 
to  get  through  unscathed.  Expenditures  re- 
lating to  general  support  of  the  party  (vote 
Democratic  campaigns,  etc.)  and  not  to  spe- 
cific candidates  will  not  count  against  the 
candidates'  ceilings.  Then,  too,  the  party 
organization  can  simply  pay  the  expenses 
of  campaigning  devices  not  Included  In  the 
items  listed  above  (house-to-house  canvass- 
ing, getting  out  the  vote,  rallies,  etc.)  and 
thus  avoid  any  alloct  tlon  to  the  particular 
candidate. 

(Iv)  Finally,  whether  In  the  case  of  Presi- 
dential or  Congressional  candidates,  the  bills 
fail  to  put  any  limits  on  expenditures  In  pri- 
maries and  conventions.  This  means  that 
the  real  election  In  a  number  of  states,  and 
In  those  where  the  vast  gas  and  oil  con- 
tributions exert  their  greatest  Influence,  is 
left  completely  uncontrolled. 

As  already  Indicated,  we  believe  that  sen- 
sible limitations  on  expenditures  will  only 
flow  from  a  program  of  small  contributions. 
But,  however  that  may  be,  certainly  neither 
S  2426  nor  H.R.  9255  provide  any  limits  on 
expendlttires. 

3.  The  Reporting  Requirements  for  Con- 
tributions and  Expenditures  Are  Inade- 
quate and  a  Step  Backwards  Prom  Exist- 
ing Law 

The  reporting  provisions  of  the  bills  are 
not  only  Inadequate  but  represent  a  step 
backwards  from  existing  law. 

(1)  Like  the  expenditure  limitation  pro- 
visions, the  reporting  provisions  do  not  in- 
clude primaries  and  conventions.  The  seri- 
ous deficiency  resulting  from  the  exclusion 
of  primaries  from  the  Federal  reporting  re- 
quirements remains  untouched.  As  pointed 
out  earlier,  this  means  that  the  real  election 
in  a  number  of  states  Is  left  completely  un- 
controlled, and  not  even  subject  to  the 
scrutiny  of  the  public  eye. 

( II I  The  present  law  provides  for  quarterly 
reports  by  political  committees,  with  two 
additional  reports  required  during  an  elec- 
tion year.  Although  we  believe  that  even  this 
could  be  greatly  improved  upon.  It  Is  cer- 
tainly superior  to  the  changes  propwsed  by 
3.  2426  and  H  R.  9255.  On  the  pretext  that 
the  existing  provisions  are  "too  compli- 
cated," ™  S.  2426  reduces  the  regular  yearly 
reports  from  four  to  two.  This  rather  Inex- 
plicable move  would  appear  to  be  contrary 
to  the  announced  purpose  of  the  bills  to 
"lay  special  stress  on  the  availability  of  In- 
formation  as   to   campaign   financing." " 

(111)  The  bills  also  amend  the  present  law 
to  provide  that  the  first  of  the  two  extra 
election  yeaj  reports  of  contributions  and 
expenditures  are  due,  effectively,  7  days  be- 
fore the  election,  rather  than  the  10  to  15 
d.^ys  now  specified.  While  we  do  not  believe 
that  even  the  10  days  now  specified  is  ade- 
quate for  study  and  use  by  the  candidates, 
the  press  and  finally  by  the  voters,  in  mak- 
ing Judgments  and  casting  their  ballots  on 
election  day.  it  certainly  presents  more  of 
an  opportunity  for  such  use  than  does  the 
parallel  provision  in  the  proposed  bills.  The 
timing  of  these  reports  so  close  to  election 
tlay  indicates  that  the  reporting  provisions 
of  the  bill  may  not  even  be  intended  to  af- 
fect current  elections,  since  it  Is  obvious 
that   little   use  could   be  made  of  such   re- 


"See  Report  of  the  ComnUttee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  to  Accompany  S.  2426,  87 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Report  No.  871,  p.  9. 

"Id.  at  4. 


ports  In  time  to  aSect  the  result  of  the 
campaigns  then  In  progress.  The  argument 
that  Is  sometimes  made  that  pre-election  re- 
ports fifteen  or  twenty  days  before  election 
cannot  be  effective  because  those  reporting 
win  postpone  payment  of  obligations  until 
after  the  reporting  date  and  thus  render  the 
reports  meaningless,  is  not  valid.  This  ob- 
jection can  be  overcome  by  requiring  re- 
ports several  weeks  before  election  day  and 
requiring  the  inclusion  In  the  rejxirts  of  a 
statement  of  all  obligations,  whether  paid 
or  not  and  whether  billed  or  not. 

(Iv)  Under  present  law,  copies  of  the 
statements  of  candidates  for  Representa- 
tive and  Resident  Commissioner,  and  politi- 
cal committees,  must  be  filed  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  copies  of 
the  statements  of  candidates  for  the  Senate 
are  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
S.  2426  Improves  considerably  upon  this 
scheme  by  requiring  that  originals  of  all  re- 
ports be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  In  addition,  that 
duplicates  thereof  be  filed  with  the  appro- 
priate Secretary  of  State  of  the  states  In- 
volved. Political  conmilttees  supporting  sen- 
atorial candidates  must  also  file  a  copy  of 
their  report  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

While  this  move  to  bring  reports  closer 
to  the  local  level  by  making  them  available 
In  the  office  of  the  appropriate  Secretary  of 
State,  Is  commendable,  an  additional  pro- 
vision that  copies  must  be  made  available 
at  the  office  of  the  candidate  or  committee 
to  all  newspapers,  radio  stations,  and  tele- 
vision stations  would  do  even  more  to  insure 
adequate  public  knowledge. 

(v)  The  bills  (Section  203)  require  that 
direct  expenditures  aggregating  more  than 
$500  within  a  calendar  year  to  influence  an 
election  of  candidates  In  two  or  more  states 
shall  be  reported  by  the  Individuals  making 
them.  This  represents  a  number  of  changes 
from  the  present  rule,  the  most  significant 
of  which  is  that  under  the  existing  provision 
such  expenditures  are  reportable  If  they 
amount  to  $50  or  more  within  a  calendar 
year.  Although  the  committee  report  Indi- 
cates" that  this  change  was  made  "to  re- 
flect modern  campaign  costs  and  practices" 
it  is,  In  our  opinion,  unjustified.  We  can  see 
no  rational  basis  for  requiring  political  com- 
mittees to  report  the  names  and  addresses 
of  contributors  of  $100  or  more,  and  not  re- 
quiring the  same  reports  of  Individuals  who 
make  contributions  to  other  than  political 
committees.  Certainly,  If,  contrary  to  our 
view,  these  $100  donations  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted at  all,  they  need  the  same  public  air- 
ing whether  they  are  made  to  a  political 
committee  or  to  any  other  account  for  the 
benefit  of  a  candidate. 

(vl)  Under  the  present  law,  a  political 
committee  must  Include  In  its  report  the 
name  and  address  of  each  person  to  whom  an 
expenditure  has  been  made  by  such  com- 
mittee of  the  aggregate  amount  or  value, 
within  the  calendar  year,  of  $10  or  more, 
and  the  purpose  of  each  expenditure.  The 
proposed  bills  have  raised  this  amount  from 
$10  to  $100.  We  believe  that.  In  the  absence 
of  any  limitation  on  the  number  of  political 
committees  which  may  operate,  the  ten  dol- 
lar figure  Is  necessary  to  Insure  the  full 
disclosure  which  the  proposed  bills  purport 
to  have  as  their  aim. 

4.  The    Authorization    Requirement    Raises 
Serious  Constitutional  Questions 

Under  Section  201  of  the  proposed  bills, 
no  political  committee,  other  than  a  political 
party  or  branch,  can  operate  at  all  without 
the  authorization  of  its  chairman  or  treas- 
urer. While  we  support  the  requirement  of 
such  authorization,  we  can  see  no  reason- 
able basis  on  which  a  distinction  can  be  made 
between  political  parties  or  their  branches, 


and  other  political  committees.  Under  the 
proposed  bills,  we  have  discrimination  In 
favor  of  Individuals  and  political  parties  and 
against  Independent  political  committees. 

It  Is  argued  in  Justification  of  this  "author- 
ization" provision  that  there  is  no  other  way 
of  limiting  campaign  expenditures  and  that 
a  limitation  on  expenditures  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  elections.  The  simple 
answer  to  this  point  is  that  the  proposed  bills 
do  not  contain  any  meaningful  limitations 
on  expenditures,  this  argument  could  not 
be  used  to  support  the  proposition  that  inde- 
pendent political  groups,  and  only  such  inde- 
pendent groups  should  be  required  to  obtain 
this  authorization. 

5.  The  Suggested  Tax  Credit  for  Individual 

Political   Contributions  Is  Discriminatory 

and  Unworkable 

H.R.  9255  provides  for  a  tax  credit  of  one 
half  of  an  individual's  political  contribu- 
tions, not  to  exceed  $10.  While  we  support  a 
$10  tax  credit,  it  is  our  opinion  that  tiie  pro- 
vision in  the  form  In  which  it  is  contained  in 
the  House  bill  is  both  discriminatory  and  In- 
adequate. Section  401(c)  of  the  proposed  bill 
makes  it  clear  that  only  contributions  to  a 
particular  candidate  or  candidates  or  to  a 
committee  acting  In  behalf  of  such  candidate 
or  candidates  would  be  eligible  for  such  a 
lax  credit.  Under  these  circumstances,  a 
contributor  to  an  independent  political  ac- 
tion committee  acting  on  behalf  of  any 
particular  candidate  would  not  be  eligible  to 
receive  a  tax  credit,  since  he  would  not  have 
made  a  contribution  to  a  candidate  or  to  a 
conunittee  acting  in  behalf  of  a  candidate 
as  required  by  Section  401(c). 

For  reasons  already  set  forth,  we  believe 
that  a  tax  credit  for  only  50%  of  a  political 
contribution  (specified  limit)  Is  Inadequate 
and  tends  to  defeat  the  original  purfwse  of 
the  tax  credit.  If  a  credit  is  to  be  allowed 
at  all.  it  should  be  given  for  90  To  of  the  con- 
tribution up  to  $10.'" 

S.  2426  and  H.R.  9255  appear  to  be  ineffec- 
tive, misleading  and  discriminatory.  They 
would  be  ineffective  and  misleading  in  that, 
although  purportedly  aimed  at  promoting 
"clean  elections,"  they  would  actually  allow 
virtually  unlimited  political  contributions. 
They  appear  to  be  discriminatory  against  In- 
dependent candidates  and  elected  officials 
and  in  favor  of  political  party  committees, 
National,  State  and  local,  at  the  expense  of 
Independent  committees.  AlMve  all,  they  give 
a  pretense  of  reform  without  the  substance 
of  reform  and  lull  people  Into  thinking  that 
no  more  need  be  done. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  20,  1967] 
Campaign  Finance  Dilemma 

The  testimony  In  recent  weeks  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  on  Improving 
methods  of  paying  for  political  campaigns 
has  revealed  a  wide  divergence  of  opinJon. 
Tlie  greatest  danger  is  that  a  spirit  of  per- 
fectionism will  produce  no  substantive  re- 
form. 

President  Johnson's  plan  for  Federal  sub- 
sidies to  defray  the  major  costs  of  a  Presi- 
dential campaign  has  much  merit,  but  It 
has  failed  to  find  general  acceptance.  There 
is  still  uneasiness  that  a  Federal  subsidy  to 
the  national  committees  of  the  two  major 
parties  would  centralize  too  much  power  and 
undercut  the  independence  of  local  and  state 
parties. 

A  less  valid  objection  Is  that  Mr.  Johnson's 
plan  would  afford  no  help  to  local,  state  and 
Congressional  candidates.  Yet  the  President 
has  made  it  plain  that,  in  proposing  help 


"  Id.  at  8. 


■■'  It  is  ironic  that  H,R.  9255  permits  con- 
tributions for  primaries  (up  to  $10)  to  be 
credited  against  Income  taxes,  although  In 
the  provisions  dealing  with  ceilings  on  ex- 
penditures and  With  reporting  requirements, 
primaries  are  not  considered  sufficiently  sig- 
nificant to  require  their  Inclusion  in  the  bill. 
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only  for  Presidential  candidates,  he  was  sug- 
gesting an  experiment,  not  a  panacea. 

Senator  Long  o(  Lxsuisiana.  whose  1966  bill 
Is  still  on  the  statute  books  but  Inoperative. 
ha«  likewise  not  succeeded  .n  arous'..;?  wid^r 
support  for  his  plan  to  permit  taxpayers  to 
allocate  one  dollar  of  their  tax  payments  to 
a  fund  to  underwrite  party  expenses  m  ,i 
Presidential  campaign  Most  observers  ai;ree 
with  Senator  Gore  of  Tennessee,  who  argued 
successfully  during  the  long  Senate  wrangle 
on  this  Issue  that  it  is  contrary  to  sound 
public  policy  to  permit  individuals  to  ear- 
marlc  how  their  taxes  are  to  be  spent 

Senator  Met-calf  of  Montana  has  pro|>.>sed 
an  ingenious  variation  of  the  Long  plan  He 
would  have  the  Treasury  send  each  taxpayer 
a  one-dollar  voucher  which  could  be  con- 
tributed to  any  candidate.  This  might  create 
dliHcuitlee  In  administration,  but  it  would 
avoid  centralizing  power  In  national  party 
headquarters,  protect  the  interests  of  mi- 
nority parties  and  benefit  candidates  at  all 
levels. 

A  more  familiar  s  )lutlon  to  the  campaign 
fund-raising  dilemma  would  be  a  tax  in- 
centive for  contributors,  either  as  a  deduc- 
tion or  a  credit  Senator  Kennedy  of  New 
York  made  a  cogent  argument  for  this  ap- 
proach In  his  statement  to  the  committee. 
stressing  that  it  had  the  advantage  of  en- 
couraging citizen  participation  in  politics. 

Television  and  radio  costs  are  Urge  items 
In  modern  campaign  budgets  Under  the 
President's  plan,  the  Federal  Government 
would  subsidize  the  partlea  to  meet  these 
coats.  Senator  Clark  of  Pennsylvania  and 
others  make  the  more  persuasive  argument 
that  the  television  and  radio  industries  be  re- 
quired to  make  a  certain  amount  of  free 
time  available  to  candidates  as  a  condition  of 
holding  their  valuable  franchises 

The  dilemma  of  how  to  relieve  the  in- 
creasingly Intolerable  money-raising  prob- 
lems of  parties  .md  candidates  without  pro- 
ducing unwanted  distorting  effects  Is  too 
large  and  complicated  t,o  be  disposed  of 
In  a  single  bill.  Some  experimentation  and 
a  willingness  to  revise  solutions  m  the  light 
of  experience  are  clearly  nei^essary  Federal 
subsidies  for  some  Presidential  campnisfii 
costs  deserve  a  trial,  as  do  tax  credits  Free 
radio  and  television  time  can  be  allottetl  on 
some  reasonable  basis  pnd  adequate  dis- 
closure of  private  contributions  must  be  re- 
quired. 

A  compromise  solution  embodying  the  be«it 
of  several  rival  plaJis  seems  the  most  rea- 
sonable and  promising  way  out  of  this  maze 
If  any  member  of  Congress  doubts  that  a 
start  has  to  be  made  now.  he  need  only  con- 
template the  sorry  spectacle  of  Senator  Dodd 
of  Connecticut  Mr  Dodd  might  not  now  be 
facing  the  censure  of  his  colleagues  If  Con- 
gress had  modernized  and  reformed  laws 
governing  campaign  finances. 


one   has  been,   there   is   the   dan;;cr   of 
overreaclion. 

More  than  any  other  in  history,  this 
administration  has  committed  itself  to 
the  solution  of  the  social  and  economic 
problems  of  the  poor.  It  has  developed 
programs  to  provide  housing,  lift  the 
levels  of  education,  lower  the  incidence 
of  poverty,  assure  employment,  and 
equalize  tiie  social  status  of  Negroes. 

The  events  in  Newark  and  Detroit,  in 
Harlem  and  Cambridge,  in  a  dozen  other 
cities,  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
derogate  the  essential  rightness  of  these 
programs.  The  events  emphasize  the  ob- 
vious need  for  them 

This  dot\s  not  mean.  Mr  President, 
that  the  theory  of  "the  squeaking  wheel" 
must  be  applied — that  where  there  has 
been  riot  there  should  be  an  accelera- 
tion of  the  programs.  Rather,  it  brings 
into  focus  the  fact  that  our  overall  dedi- 
cation to  the  civil  rights  programs  mu-^t 
not  be  dissolved  by  recrimination  or  vln- 
dictiveness  Our  legislative  tools  should 
be  sharpened  and  put  to  work  with  more 
and  more  empha.Ms  This  means  that 
those  programs  which  are  proving  worth- 
while must  be  funded,  and  funded  in  ade- 
quate amounts 

The  cure  for  riots  lies  not  in  ill- 
considered  lemslatioti  winch  penalizes 
the  after-the-fact  participant.  The  laws 
already  provide  for  that  It  lies  in  the 
elimination  of  the  root  causes — in  con- 
tinuing and  supplementing  the  social 
programs  designed  to  accomplish  that 
purpose. 

It  means  too  that  our  search  for  other 
and  even  t)etter  .solutions  must  continue 
This  involves  taking  a  good,  hard  look 
at  programs  such  as  those  advanced  by 
Senator  Ribicoff  for  neighborhood  de- 
velopment, those  of  Senators  Mondale 
and  Percy  for  homeowiiership,  and  such 
administration  proposals  as  rat  control 
and  model  cities 

The  current  admonition  "to  cool  it" 
applies  not  only  to  the  impatient,  mili- 
tant Negro  who  demands  that  100  years 
of  neglect  be  righted  overnight  It  ap- 
plies similiary  to  us  so  that  we  take  no 
hasty  or  impulsive  action  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  make  certain  there  is  no 
le.ssening  of  the  effort. 

That  way.  Mr  President,  and  in  due 
time,  there  will  be  no  riots 


EVERYONE   SHOULD     COOL   IT" 

Mr.  McINTYRE  Mr.  President,  a.-- 
shocking  as  the  big-clty  riots  have  been 
these  past  few  days,  it  must  be  admitted. 
In  all  candor,  they  were  not  unexpected 
The  loss  of  life  and  the  damage  to  prop- 
erty has  t)een  appalling  to  me.  And  I 
confess  that  I  lo<3k  with  some  appre- 
hension at  the  remaining  days  of  this 
long,  hot  summer  Nevertheless,  I  am 
resolved  that  lawlessness  in  any  form 
cannot  be  tolerated  no  matter  how  great 
the  provocation.  It  would  be  inaccurate 
for  me  to  say  I  am  not  concerned  about 
what  has  happened 

However,  it  would  be  equally  inac- 
curate for  me  to  say  I  am  not  also  con- 
cerned about  the  immediate  future 
There  is  always  a  reaction  to  crisLs  And 
when  the  crisis  is  cataclysmic,  as  this 


OEO   "BUYING  •  PUBLICITY' 

Mr  MILLER  Mr  President.  I  sliould 
like  to  commend  the  Des  Moines  Register 
for  focusing  the  spotlight  on  the  latest 
attempt  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity— the  so-called  poverty  agen- 
cy— to  fool  the  public. 

In  an  editorial  in  Us  editions  of  July 
22,  the  Register  remarks  on  what  it  calls 
an  "unusual  form  of  inducement — closely 
approaching  bribery"  by  the  OEO  In  ef- 
forts to  obtain  favorable  newspaper  and 
radio  publicity 

According  to  the  editorialist,  news- 
papers and  radio  stations  In  a  seven- 
county  Iowa  area  were  asked  to  agree  to 
print  or  broadca-st  'any  and  all"  news 
releases  submitted  by  the  local  OEO  unit 
In  return,  a  credit  would  be  made  In  the 
unit's  budget  as  local  "in-kind"  .service: 
this  credit  would  then  be  applied  against 


the  10-percent  local  financing  required 
under  the  law. 

This  attempt  to  "buj'"  favorable  pub- 
licity to  a.ssure  l(x;al  financing  of  the  pov- 
erty program  should  be  stopped. 

As  the  editorialist  said: 

It  Is  surprising  that  a  government  office 
would  propo.se  such  a  policy,  and  I  hope  u 
gets  no  farther. 

I  concur. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "  "Buying'  Publicity  for 
■War  on  Poverty,"  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Buying   Publicity  for  War  on  Poverty 

An  unu.'.ual  form  of  Inducement — closely 
approaching  bribery — Is  being  contemplated 
to  gain  newspaper  and  radio  publicity  fcr  a 
seven-county  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity program  headquart-ered  at  Carroll 

Area  newspapers  and  radio  stations  have 
been  asketl  to  agree  to  print  or  broadcast 
"any  and  all  news  articles  and  publications" 
submitted  by  the  local  OEO  unit.  Commu- 
nity Opportunities.  Inc  In  return,  a  credit 
u(  $1  50  per  inch  for  new.spaper  stories  and 
$4  a  minute  for  broadcasts  (based  on  adver- 
tising rates  I  will  be  made  In  the  unlt'n 
budget  as  local  "in-kind"  .services 

Ninety  per  cent  of  OEO  financing  is  from 
federal  funds,  and  10  per  cent  mu.^t  be  pro- 
vided l<x-ally  Local  funding,  however,  may 
be  In  the  form  of  volunteer  services  and 
donat<?d  office  space  and  facilities  So  far 
Carroll  officials  have  had  no  trouble  getting 
their  10  per  cent,  but  they  are  worried  about 
the  future,  when  many  programs  will  require 
20  per  cent  local  financing. 

.Six  newspapers  and  two  radio  stations 
have  agreed  to  the  proposal  and  will  let  their 
stnnes  be  used  as  credit  In  the  budget  They 
in  turn  will  be  credited  for  their  help  m  i 
monthly  newsletter.  Most  of  the  newspape.T 
have  reserved  editorial  discretion  on  stones 
submitted  to  them  and  a  Carroll  OEO  offi- 
cial Siiid  even  unfavorable  stories  would 
count. 

Although  the  Carroll  program  Is  apparent- 
ly unique  In  Iowa,  the  Idea  was  considered 
and  rejected  by  the  Polk  County  Community 
Action  Council  State  OEO  officials  did  not 
know  of  tins  publicity  plan  and  thought  no 
Iowa  units  were  using  It. 

This  propiisal  Is  to  be  analyzed  by  tiie 
Kansas  City  OEO  office  for  approval,  and  it 
should  be  quickly  squashed  The  best  that 
can  be  suid  for  it  Is  that  it  is  foolish.  It  is  a 
naive  effort  to  buy"  f.ivorable  publicity  and 
dampen  criticism  of  poverty  war  programs. 
It  attempts  to  put  newspapers  and  radio 
sLHtlons  In  the  position  of  having  to  pub- 
licize the  prfjgrams.  regardless  of  merit,  to 
a-sfcure  their  proper  local  financing 

It  is  surprising  that  a  government  office 
would  propose  such  a  policy,  and  we  hope 
It  gels  no  farther 
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MEAT    IMPORT    SITUATION    HARM- 
FUL TO  CATTLEMEN 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  prior  to 
and  con.sistently  since  Congress  passed 
the  watered-down  meat  Imiwrt  quota 
law  In  1964,  I  have  warned  that  the 
cattle  pnxiucer  in  the  United  States 
would  sufler  the  consequences  in  the 
years  to  come. 

The  warning  was  sounded  because  the 
quota  base  provided  by  that  law  Is  un- 
fairly high  and  because  the  exemption 
of  canned,  cured,  and  cooked  Items  Is 
being  taken  advantage  of  by  foreign  ex- 


porters   when    the    fresh,    frozen,    and 
chilled  items  approach  the  quota  limits. 

The  meat  import  situation  has  been 
steadily  worsening,  with  a  rise  from  735 
million  pounds  in  1960  to  1.3  billion 
pounds  last  year.  The  record  so  far  this 
year  indicates  these  will  be  even  higher 
for  1967. 

Parity  for  beef  cattle  has  been  around 
78  for  several  months,  and  there  is  no 
question  that  increasing  imports  are  a 
substantial  factor. 

In  view  of  this,  it  is  my  judgment  that 
the  cattle  producer  has  some  justifica- 
tion in  seeking  relief  from  the  avalanche 
of  beef  imports. 

The  case  for  the  cattlemen  is  well 
pleaded  and  well  stimmed  up  in  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  August  issue  of 
the  Farm  Journal. 

The  editorial  points  out  that  beef  sup- 
plies are  at  a  record  per  capita  level; 
prices  for  fed  steers  are  still  lower  than 
they  were  15  to  20  years  ago;  imports, 
including  canned  beef,  are  pouring  into 
tlie  United  States  at  an  ever-increasing 
rate.  With  our  domestic  supply  at  a  peak, 
these  imports  spell  the  difference  of  $2 
a  hundredweight  to  our  producers — a 
difference  between  profit  and  loss. 

The  editorial  makes  several  recom- 
mendations to  ease  the  cattlemen's 
plight,  recommendations  which  do  not 
Include  elimination  of  all  beef  imports 
but  only  that  they  be  held  to  a  reason- 
able level. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "The  Cattlemen  Have  a 
Case,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  C.^TTLF.ME^•  Have  \  C\SE 

Now  that  the  Administration  has  done 
something  about  giving  dairy  farmers  relief 
from  competing  imports,  how  about  doing 
something  for  the  beef  men  of  the  country? 
'Dairymen  selling  cull  cows  are  Involved 
too) 

The  situation  Is  clear  enough. 

Beef  supplies  are  at  a  record  per  capita 
level. 

The  beef  men  themselves  are  trying  to  do 
something  about  it.  The  American  National 
Cittlemen's  Association  Is  pushing  a  cam- 
paign to  cut  output  5"^  by  selling  at  lighter 
welEThts  both  out  of  feedlots  and  off  the  range. 
In  the  early  1960s  they  were  Increasing  their 
cow  holdings  around  5'"^  a  year,  but  In  1966 
they  got  It  down  to  a  mere  six-tenths  of  one 
percent,  and  very  likely  have  trimmed  It 
even  more  by  now.  They  are  doing  their  part. 

Prices  of  fed  steers,  while  now  back  to 
around  last  year's  levels  following  a  big  mid- 
winter dip.  are  still  lourr  than  they  iiere  15 
to  20  years  ago'  For  the  five  years  1947-51 
prices  averaged  nearly  $30  per  cwt.:  for  1963 
through  mid- 1967  the  average  has  been  just 
'^nder  $25.  or  $5  less.  Meanwhile  their  costs 
a-e  higher — a  gre.it  deal  higher,  which  is  a 
further  rpa.<on  why  their  income  Is  less  than 
it  was  back  in  the  1940s.  Who  else  is  settling 
'■"r  an  income  less  than  15  to  20  years  ago? 

Yet  while  all  this  Is  the  c.ise.  the  Import- 
In?  countries  arc  pouring  fresh,  froren  and 
chilled  beef  onto  the  U.S.  market  at  a  rate 
just  shy  of  the  "trigger  "  point.  At  the  same 
time  they  have  increased  their  imports  of 
canned  beef,  not  incliKled  in  the  quota  The 
law.  passed  in  1964.  allov.s  them  110'.  of  the 
average  of  a  five-year  period.  1959-63;  fur- 
ther shipments  would  be  prohibited.  They 
we  now  shipping  In  almost  the  allowed 
quota  Meat  Imports  for  the  first  quarter  of 
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this  year  got  up  to  around  5%  of  our  beef 
supply  (and  more  than  that  of  the  kinds 
under  quota).  It  may  not  sound  like  much 
but  when  our  domestic  supply  Is  brimming 
over  It  can  mean  $2  per  cwt,  or  so,  which  can 
be  the  difiference  between  profit  and  loss. 
Alarmed  that  we'd  do  something  about  It.  the 
Importers  have  recently  slacked  off  a  bit. 

It's  easy  to  see  why  Importers  are  inter- 
ested In  our  market.  Lean  cow  beef  in  New 
York  brings  them  around  38<  a  pound, 
whereas  In  Liverpool,  England,  they  get  SOtf 
and  at  home  23  (.  Packers  In  this  country 
like  beef  imports,  too.  The  live  cattle  costs 
less  abroad  than  here,  the  boning  also  costs 
less,  and  by  keeping  beef  In  transit  on  ships 
they  don't  have  to  pay  so  much  storage. 

The  Administration  lines  up  on  the  Im- 
porters' side.  It  doesn't  want  to  do  anything 
that  might  Increase  the  price  of  hamburger, 
wieners  and  other  ground  meat,  which  Is 
what  most  of  the  Imported  beef  goes  for. 
Consumers  outnumber  cattlemen,  and  scream 
louder,  so  both  the  Administration  and  Con- 
gress prefer  to  look  the  other  way  and  ignore 
the  cattlemen's  problem. 

Importers,  packers  and  government  all 
claim  that  beef  Imports  really  matter  little 
anyway.  U.S.  producers  make  steaks  and 
roasts,  they  say,  while  Importers  supply  the 
ground  beef  market.  There  are  two  things 
phoney  about  that  argument:  (1)  About 
one-third  of  U.S.  beef  carcasses  go  Into  the 
ground  beef  market;  (2)  Ground  beef  com- 
petes with  higher-priced  beef.  'When  a  house- 
wife chooses  hamburger  she  has  Just  decided 
against  a  roast. 

Cattlemen  are  not  asking  that  all  beef  im- 
ports be  eliminated:  they  just  want  them 
held  to  a  reasonable  level. 

Here's  their  program: 

1.  Make  the  quota  the  "trigger  point" — 
not  110%  of  the  quota.  What  reason  is  there 
for  that  extra  10%? 

2.  Base  the  quota  on  1958-1962,  not  one 
year  later;  1963  was  a  year  of  abnormally 
high  Imports — 10%  of  oiar  market  supply. 
Why  not  use  a  normal  period? 

3.  Include  canned  meats  In  the  quota. 
Why  allow  a  loophole  such  as  "Colby  cheese" 
was  In  dairy  Imports? 

4.  Include  In  the  quota  any  beef  pur- 
chased from  importers  for  our  military  needs. 
Isn't  this  logical? 

Some  70  bills  have  been  Introduced  In 
Congress  embodying  these  ideas.  One  by 
Senator  Roman  Hruska  (R.,  Neb.)  is  co- 
sponsored  by  37  Senators.  It  deserves  prompt 
and  favorable  action.  The  cattlemen  are  on 
solid  ground  and  their  demands  are  both 
moderate  and  fair.  We  don't  see  how  any 
reasonable  person  could  claim  they  aren't. 

Elsewhere  In  this  Issue  Secretary  Freeman 
denies  that  the  Administration  has  a  "cheap 
food"  policy.  If  It  doesn't,  let  It  do  something 
for  the  beef  industry.  That  will  speak  louder 
than  anything  the  Secretary  has  to  say. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin]  be  rec- 
ognized as  in  the  morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  Senator  from  Vir- 


ginia [Mr.  Spong]  be  recognized  for  15 
minutes  on  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  pending  bill  is  disposed  of,  and 
I  understand  it  is  noncontroversial,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper] 
will  be  recognized;  and  following  that, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington] 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Ribicoff]  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  proceed  for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  in  the  chair).  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 


DEVASTATION  AND  DESTRUCTION 
IN'  DETROIT 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Michigan  LMr.  Hart] 
and  I  returned  yesterday  from  an  inspec- 
tion trip  to  Detroit  where  we  viewed 
firsthand  the  devastation  and  destruc- 
tion in  that  city.  We  returned  with  a  deep 
feeling  of  sadness  and  a  sense  of  great 
urgency,  as  well  as  hope  for  the  future. 

Perhaps  the  saddest  of  all  experiences 
was  to  look  into  the  faces  of  the  people 
in  the  areas  which  have  been  ravaged — 
the  faces  of  law-abiding,  upstanding  Ne- 
groes and  w'hites  who  are  the  innocent 
victims  of  this  terrible  tragedy. 

Mr.  President,  at  10  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing the  reports  from  General  Throck- 
morton and  Mr.  Vance  were  that  the  sit- 
uation in  Detroit  is  under  control.  There 
were  sporadic  instances  of  sniping  last 
night.  The  number  of  fires  and  reports 
of  looting  have  dropped  off  considerably. 
At  10  o'clock  this  morning  the  death 
toll  stood  at  36.  Tliere  have  been  more 
than  1,300  fires  in  the  area  since  trouble 
began  last  Sunday.  Members  of  the  De- 
troit Fire  Department,  with  the  help  of 
fire  departments  from  adjoining  commu- 
nities, have  worked  tirelessly  and  cou- 
rageously around  the  clock. 

At  times  the  firemen  were  unable  to 
fight  the  fires  because  snipers  were 
shooting  at  them.  On  several  occasions, 
to  their  great  credit,  members  of  the 
Negro  community  in  the  immediate  area 
quickly  formed  a  protective  ring  around 
the  firemen  so  they  could  continue  their 
efforts  to  put  out  the  fires. 

There  have  been  more  than  3,000  peo- 
ple arrested.  The  wounded  and  injured 
number  over  2,000.  Unofficial  property 
damage  is  now  estimated  in  the  area  of 
$500  million,  and  the  estinrates  of  the 
long-range  economic  loss  ranges  closer 
to  $1  billion. 

As  we  seek  to  dig  our  way  out  from 
the  rubble  and  turn  to  the  task  of  clean- 
ing up  the  debris,  the  gnawing  questions 
now  are:  Why?  and  What  now? 

Although  it  is  possible  to  assess  the  ex- 
tent of  the  deaths,  devastation,  and  de- 
struction left  in  the  wake  of  this  mad- 
ness, it  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  what  was 
going  on.  It  is  easier  to  say  what  was  not 
going  on. 
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A  few  of  the  news  reports  have  re- 
ferred to  the  outbreak  In  Detroit  as  a 
race  rlot. 

One  interestini?  and  hopeful  fact 
emerges  from  the  situation  in  Detroit 
Perhaps  It  Is  the  only  bright  part  of  the 
picture.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that,  whatever 
was  going  on,  it  was  not  a  race  riot.  It 
was  not  a  battle  of  blacks  atrainst  whites. 
When  a  mob  of  Negroes  bums  down  the 
offlce  of  one  of  Detroit's  two  Negro  Con- 
gressmen, it  is  not  a  rebellion  against 
white  men. 

While  most  of  tho.se  arrested  were 
Negroes,  it  should  be  carefully  noted  that 
a  significant  number  of  those  appre- 
hended as  looters  and  snipers  were  white. 

In  the  background  is  the  fact  that  De- 
troit has  an  outstanding  record  in  race 
relations;  extra  efforts  have  been  made 
to  maintain  close  contacts  and  good 
liaison  between  the  Negro  and  white 
communities. 

Detroit  has  many  Negroes  in  highly  re- 
sponsible offices.  An  impressive  number 
of  Negroes  sit  in  the  Michigan  Legisla- 
ture. Negroes  have  been  directly  involved 
at  leadership  levels  in  Detroit's  generally 
well-admlnistered  war  on  poverty 

Mr.  President.  Negroes  have  been  em- 
ployed side  by  side  with  white  workers  in 
Detroit's  factories  for  .so  long  that  it  can 
truly  be  said  that  most  workers  are  color- 
blind. Michigan  is  the  only  State  in  the 
Nation  which  has  established  a  Civil 
Rights  Commission  with  broad  powers 
In  Its  State  constitution 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  tragic  events 
which  occurred  in  Detroit  go  much  deep- 
er and  cannot  be  characterized  by  the 
term  "race  riot  " 

Perhaps  even  more  difficult  than  the 
question  of  "why?"  is  the  question  "What 
now?  ' 

This  afternoon  in  Detroit,  a  meeting 
called  by  Mr.  Cyrus  Vance,  who  is  the 
special  representative  of  President  John- 
son, and  Governor  Romney  and  Mayor 
Cavanagh  will  take  place  at  4  o'clock,  at 
which  community  leaders  will  bebrmight 
together  to  start  the  difficult  job  of 
charting  a  course  for  the  future  The 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr 
HartI  and  I  have  designated  personal 
representatives  who  will  attend  the  meet- 
ing this  afternoon  Of  course,  we  are 
continuing  our  efforts  on  the  Wa.shington 
scene  and  we  are  in  clo.so  contact  with 
those  who  are  developing  plans  back  in 
Michigan. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  '  Mr  Morton  ' 
for  his  suggestion  a  few  moments  aso 
that  emergency  Federal  funds  be  madf 
available  as  quickly  as  po.ssible,  with  a 
minimum  of  strings,  in  order  to  provide 
such  fiissistancp  as  is  rpa.<onablo  and  pos- 
sible. Other  suggestions  have  come  to  my 
attention  which  I  think  should  be  con- 
sidered by  the  appropriate  committees 
or  at  the  appropriate  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

A  most  serious  problem  for  those  law- 
abiding  citizens  who  have  a  stake  in  the 
community  will  be  the  matter  of  insur- 
ance coverage.  Will  thpy  be  able  to  obtain 
insurance  coverage  for  their  busine.s.se.s 
or  their  homes  in  an  area  such  as  this'' 
What  will  happen  to  the  insurance  pro- 
tection of  those  whose  property  has  been 
damaged? 


The   PRESIDING    OFFICER     The    10 

minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired. 

Mr.  GRIPTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanunous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRB:SIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objt>ction.  it  IS  so  ordered. 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Will  the  insurance  com- 
panies be  willing  to  write  policies  in  the 
future  on  property  in  such  an  area? 
How  much  will  it  cost?  Just  as  we  have 
worke<l  in  Congress  to  develop  reinsur- 
ance programs  for  areas  affected  by 
floods  and  other  kinds  of  dlsa.st^?rs  I 
believe  we  should  go  to  work  now  and  de- 
velop a  reasonable  reinsurance  program 
.so  that  those  law-abiding,  self-respecting 
citizens  who  want  to  stay  and  help  re- 
build the  area  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  so. 

Emergency  food  supplies  must  be  and 
are  being  provided 

Surely,  we  cannot  wait  much  longer 
to  get  a  committee  of  Congress  work- 
ing— whether  it  be  a  select  conrunittoe  of 
the  Senate  or  a  joint  committee  on  the 
job  of  investigating  the  root  causes  of 
this  epidemic  of  madne.ss  sweeping  our 
Nation.  The  committee  should  investi- 
gate, for  example,  a  report  which  came 
to  my  attention  yesterday  from  a  very 
reliable  source  According  to  this  source. 
It  i^as  announced  at  a  meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia la.st  Saturday  night,  or  at  least 
it  wa^s  indicated,  that  a  riot  would  begin 
in  Detroit  the  next  day.  The  Detroit  riot 
was  in  fact  touched  off  the  next  day. 

If  such  reports  are  accurate,  surely 
they  lend  credence  to  the  theory  that 
there  is  orgivnlzation  behind  tins  spread- 
ing wave  of  riots,  that  there  is  .some  lead- 
ership which  triggers  or  instigates  them. 
As  I  traveled  through  the  ravaged  areas 
of  Detroit,  I  noticed  store  after  store 
where  not  only  had  the  windows  been 
broken  and  all  the  merchandise  taken, 
but  in  most  cases  the  store  has  been 
burned  out  in.side.  The  apparent  pattern 
goes  like  this:  Someone  breaks  the  glass 
of  a  st<^)re  front,  tlie  mob  then  surges  in 
to  loot,  and  after  that  .someone  method- 
ically tasses  a  Molotov  cocktail  to  bum 
the  place  down. 

Here  and  there  I  would  notice  a  store 
which  had  been  spared  and  had  not  been 
touchfxl.  In  almost  every  case  that  store 
building  had  the  words  "black  power"  or 
"soul  brother,"  or  lx>'h.  painted  on  it 

It  IS  true  that,  in  .some  cases,  stores 
were  demolished  even  though  thev  did 
have  those  words  painted  on  them 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  situation 
in  Detroit  has  pointed  out  the  need  for 
more  riot  training  by  our  law-enforce- 
ment agencies.  The  Detroit  police  force 
is  remarkably  we:i  trained  and  equipped 
for  not  control  The  members  of  the 
Michii,'an  National  Guard  piriormed 
well,  but  I  believe  everyone  would  a'.;ree — 
includinc  the  members  of  the  Guard 
themselves — that  it  would  be  well  if  they 
received  more  riot  training 

All  in  all,  the  firemen,  the  police,  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Federal  troops 
did  an  excellent  and  an  outstanding  job 
They  worked  together  in  almost  perfect 
harmony,  and  they  deserve  the  highest 
pral.se  from  the  grateful  people  of  De- 
troit and  Michiuan 

Mr.  PROUTY  Mr.  Pre.sident,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 


Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  'Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Yesterday  I  was  in  the  riot  area  of 
Detroit  for  several  hours,  and  it  is  a 
gross  understatement  to  say  that  it  was 
a  depressing  and  frightening  spectacle. 

To  see  parts  of  an  American  city  devas- 
tated to  a  degree  reminiscent  of  the  dam- 
age inflicted  upon  European  cities  by  air 
attacks  during  World  War  II  certainly 
does  not  add  to  one's  peace  of  mind. 
To  witness  tanks,  personnel  carriers, 
firemen  carrying  rifles  to  protect  them- 
selves, and  trooi>s  patrolling  the  streets 
of  a  large  American  metropolis  can  only 
arouse  deepest  concern  for  the  future. 

Detroit's  city  officials  with  whom  I 
conferred,  were  at  a  loss  to  explain  the 
reasons  for  the  riots.  They  had  believed 
that  Detroit  had  done  more  than  most 
metropolitan  areas  in  facing  up  to  the 
multitudinous  problems  confronting  ur- 
ban centers,  but  sadly  admitted  that 
they  must  now  reevaluate  everything 
that  had  been  done  in  the  past. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  general  consen- 
sus that  while  the  rioting  was  probably 
spontaneous,  once  the  violence  started,  it 
seemed  to  follow  a  pattern  which  might 
have  been  preconceived. 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  violence  in  De- 
troit I  had  agreed  to  participate  in  a  sem- 
inar concerned  with  the  problems  of  the 
aging.  Plans  to  hold  the  meeting  in  the 
Motor  City  were  canceled  and  it  was 
held  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
Ann  Arbor,  but  inasmuch  as  I  had  sev- 
eral hours  at  my  disposal  I  determined 
to  see  for  myself  what  had  taken  place  in 
Detroit.  This  was  particularly  appropri- 
ate because  I  am  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment. Manpower,  and  Poverty  and 
did  wish  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  the 
so-called  antipoverty  workers  had  taken 
action  which  in  any  way  could  have  been 
construed  aa  incitement  to  rioting. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
I  found  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  these 
i^eople  were  involved.  In  fact,  a  number 
of  Uiem  played  a  conspicuous  role  in 
helping  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos. 

I  think  that  those  of  us  who  represent 
areas  which  are  primarily  rural  in  char- 
acter must  become  vitally  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  major  population  cen- 
ters. 

We  must  seek  out  the  root  causes  of 
the  unrest  and  tension  which  have  be- 
come apparent  in  our  cities  and  take 
whatever  corrective  action  seems  appro- 
priate. 

Above  all,  we  must  make  certain  that 
lawle.ssne.s,>  and  violence  dues  not  become 
a  way  of  Ufe  in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  'Vermont  very  much  for  his  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  stated  that  there  were  1,617 
separate  fires  in  Detroit.  I  believe  I  am 
correct  in  my  recollection.  Were  those 
fires  existent 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Over  1,300 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Over  1,300.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  Were  those  fires  existent 
In  rundown  or  developed  properties,  or 
both? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Both. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Were  there  many 
properties  burned  down  that  were  not  in 
the  category  of  slum  dwellings? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator said  that  the  homes  of  two  Congress- 
men were  burned? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No.  The  offlce  of  one  of 
Detroit's  two  Negro  Congressmen  was 
burned. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  In  other  words,  many 
useful  homes  were  burned  down  owned 
by  both  whites  and  Negroes,  which  homes 
will  have  to  be  replaced,  in  the  face  of 
what  has  already  been  the  cry  that  we  do 
not  have  adequate  housing  for  the  non- 
affluent. 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  There  were  a  good 
many  houses  burned.  However,  most  of 
the  property  damaged  resulted  because 
stores  were  looted,  ransacked,  and 
burned.  But  some  homes  were  burned, 
too. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Were  there  areas  In 
Detroit  In  which  the  inhabitants  were 
above  the  medium  range  of  Income  in 
the  economy? 

Mr.  GRLFFIN.  Many  of  the  stores  were 
fine  stores,  stores  which  could  not  be  de- 
scribed as  "rundown."  Some  of  the  homes 
burned  would  not  be  characterized  as 
slum  homes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  want  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  for  his  very  ob- 
jective recitation  of  the  facts  and  for 
his  interpretation  of  them.  We  must  be 
careful,  as  we  try  to  judge  what  hap- 
pened, not  unjustifiably  to  blame  or  to 
excuse. 

When  the  Cleveland  riot  occurred 
more  than  a  year  ago,  on  the  day  before 
the  riot  started,  there  came  to  Cleveland 
known  pro'.ocateurs  and  known  individ- 
uals connected  with  orsanizations  hostile 
to  the  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
linanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  This  is  the  first  lime  I 
have  heard  that  there  has  been  a  report 
that  on  last  Saturday  night  there  ap- 
peared in  Detroit  individuals  who  are  not 
in  accord  with  what  our  Government  is 
doing  and,  seemingly,  not  in  accord  with 
our  society  and  our  laws. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me,  I  s;iid  a  report  had  come  to  me 
from  a  rehablc  s  uirce  that  in  Philadel- 
phia last  Satinday  night  a  statement 
'•as  made  at  a  meeting  that  there  would 
be  a  riot  in  Detroit  the  next  day — and 
there  was. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  that  is  the  fact,  then 
there  was  a  plan  and  a  design  to  create 
disorder,  and  those  who  sponsored  It 
found  that  the  entire  community  became 
involved. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Beyond  that,  I  do  not 
Know.  I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  the 
report  has  been  called  to  the  attention 
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of  people  in  the  right  places  for  further 
investigation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly  for  a  statement? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  concur  with  the  pro- 
posals that  have  been  made  here  today 
about  the  need  to  adopt  programs  that 
will  bring  relief;  but  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit to  the  Senator  from  Michigan  that 
we  had  better  not  overlook  the  fact  that, 
through  the  failure  to  enforce  law  and 
order,  through  statements  made  by  civic 
and  religious  leaders  that  civil  dis- 
obedience, defiance  of  law,  is  justified  in 
certain  instances,  through  statements 
made,  on  the  public  platform  and  many 
times  in  the  pulpits  and  in  the  high 
Chambers  of  Congress  and  offices  of  U.S. 
officials  that  "If  I  lived  in  the  ghetto,  I, 
too.  would  be  engaged  In  a  riot,"  dis- 
obedience of  law  and  order  has  been  in- 
cited. It  has  been  advised.  We  cannot 
have  repetitious  statements  made  by 
high  public  officials  that,  under  certain 
circumstances,  disobedience  of  law  and 
dVder  Is  justified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  have  2  minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  object  this  time,  but  this  Is  the  last 
time.  I  feel  under  an  obligation  to  other 
Senators  who  are  waiting. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
dressing my  remarks  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Furthermore.  I  submit  the  Justice  De- 
partment of  the  United  States  had  better 
wake  up.  It  had  better  quit  coddling 
criminals.  It  had  better  quit  advocat- 
ing sympathetic  appeasement. 

There  is  one  place  to  which  attention 
should  be  directed  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
vision of  economic  improvement  of  the 
poor.  It  is  the  absolute  failure  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  perform  its  duty. 
How  can  we  expect  government  to  be 
supreme  when  the  main  enforcement 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Government  has  time 
and  time  again  stated,  "We  had  better 
not  prosecute,  for  if  we  prosecute  we  will 
infiame"? 

The  conviction  of  criminals  has  been 
seriously  hampered  by  barriers  estab- 
lished by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  protecting  the  criminal 
and  forgetting  the  innocent  victim.  Re- 
peatedly, criminals  are  being  set  free  be- 
cause of  the  inability  of  the  prosecutor 
to  produce  evidence  which  he  has  at 
hand,  but  which  evidence  is  barred  be- 
cause of  unprecedented  and  previously 
unknown  protections  provided  for  the  vi- 
olator of  the  law. 

I  want  to  help  the  oppressed  economi- 
cally, but  if  society  in  the  United  States 
is  to  exist,  it  requires  that  law  and  order 
be  enforced. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
for  his  very  appealing,  forthright,  and 
unprejudiced  description  of  what  hap- 
pened in  Detroit;  and  to  the  mayor,  to 
the  Governor,  and  to  the  citizens  of  De- 
troit I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio;  and  I  close  with  this  state- 
ment: If  this  can  happen  in  Detroit,  be  on 
guard  because  it  can  happen  in  any  city. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  FEDERAL 
PAYMENT  AUTHORIZATION  AND 
BORROWING  AUTHORITY  ACT  OF 
1967 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  pending  business,  which 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  8718>  to  increase  the  annual 
Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  to  provide  a  method  for  com- 
puting the  annual  borrowing  authority 
for  the  general  fund  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  with  an  amendment, 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "District 
of  Columbia  Federal  Payment  Authorization 
and  Borrowing  Authority  Act  of  1967". 

TrrLE  I FEDERAL  PAYMENT  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  101.  In  recognition  of  the  unique  char- 
acter of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  City,  regular  annual  payments 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
from  revenues  of  the  United  States  to  cover 
the  proper  Federal  share  of  the  expenses  of 
the  goverimient  of  the  District,  and  such 
annurJ  payments,  when  appropriated,  shall 
be  paid  into  the  general  fund  of  the  District. 
The  annual  payment  authorized  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  25  per  centum  of  the  sum 
of  all  tax  revenues.  Including  that  portion  of 
the  motor  vehicle  registration  fees  but  ex- 
cluding fees  from  licenses  and  other  charges, 
which  the  Commissioners  estimate  will  be 
credited  during  each  fiscal  year  to  the  general 
fund  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Including, 
by  way  of  illustration  and  not  as  a  limitation, 
revenues  estimated  to  be  derived  from  those 
categories  of  taxes  (including  penalties  and 
interest  thereon  i  of  which  the  following  are 
representative;  Property  taxes,  both  realty 
and  personal  tangible;  sales  and  gross  re- 
ceipts tuxes;  Income  taxe.s — individual,  cor- 
poration franchise,  and  unincorporated  busi- 
ness franchl.se;  the  real  estat*  deed  recorda- 
tion t?.x;  inheritance  and  estate  t.-ixes:  and 
so  much  of  the  motor  vehicle  registration  fees 
as  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia from  time  to  time  determine  shall  be 
credited  to  the  general  fund,  as  authorized 
by  section  3(d)  of  title  IV  of  the  Act  ap- 
proved August  17.  1937  (50  Stat.  673.  6811 .  as 
amended  (DC.  Code,  sec.  40-103(d)). 

Sec.  102.  The  Commissioners  shall  annually 
compute  the  amount  of  the  Federal  payment 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  this 
title,  and  the  amount  of  such  authorization 
to  computed,  shr.ll  be  submitted  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  with  each  regular  budget 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress. 
Each  such  computation  shall  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  estimates  of  the  tax  revenues 
referred  to  in  section  101  of  this  title  which 
.ire  expected  to  be  credited  to  the  general 
fund  of  the  District  of  Columbia  during  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  annual  payment  Is 
being  computed:  Provided,  That  the  amount 
so  determined  shall  be  subject  to  review 
after  such  fiscal  year,  and  if  the  Federal  pay- 
ment appropriated  on  the  basis  of  the 
amount  so  determined  differs  from  the 
amount  determined  on  the  basis  of  revenues 
actually  received  and  credited  to  the  general 
fund,  the  Federal  payment  authorization  for 
the  second  year  succeeding  such  fiscal  year 
shall  bo  adjusted  to  the  extent  of  such  dif- 
ference. 

Sec.  103    Article  VI  of  the  District  of  Co- 
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lumbla  Revenue  Act  of  1947  (61  Stat.  361). 
as  amended  (DC  Ccxle  sees  47-2501a  and 
47-250113).  Is  repe.^led 

Sec  104.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"District  of  Columtila  Federal  Payment  Au- 
thorization Act" 

Sec.  105.  This  t:t:e  shall  take  effect  with 
respect  to  fiscal  years  t>eglnning  on  and  after 
July   1.    1967 

TITLE     II AUTHORIZATION     f  "JR     LOANS     TO     THE 

DISTRICT     OF     COLUMBIA      TROM     THE      VNITED 
STATES  TREASURY 

Sec.  201.  ijubsection  ^bl  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  .'Vet  approved  June  6.  1958  (72 
Stat.  183),  oi  amended  iD.C.  Code,  sec.  9- 
220(bl  I,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(bi  To  assist  in  tin.inc:ng  the  cost  of  con- 
structing facilities  required  for  activities  :!- 
nanced  by  the  general  fund  of  the  District. 
the  Commissioners  .ire  hereby  authorized  lo 
accept  loans  for  the  District  from  the  United 
States  Tryisury.  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  hereby  .lUthor./ed  to  lend  to  llie 
Commissioners  such  sums  as  may  hereafter 
be  appropriated  for  such  purpose:  Provided, 
That  no  loan  made  pursu.int  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  caUEe  the  atnount  required  to  serv- 
ice the  aggregate  indebtedness  of  the  Dis- 
trict payable  from  the  general  fund  to  ex- 
ceed 6  per  centum  of  the  total  of  the  fol- 
lowing, ill  t;.e  sum  ol  '.he  t..x  revenues. 
Including  that  portion  of  the  motor  vehicle 
registration  iees  but  excluding  fees  from 
licenses  and  other  charges,  which  the  Com- 
missioners estimate  will  be  credited  to  the 
gener..l  fund  during'  the  tiscal  year  for  which 
request  for  such  loan  is  made,  including,  by 
way  of  illustration  and  not  as  a  limitation. 
revenues  estimated  to  be  derived  from  those 
categories  of  t  ixes  i  including  penalties  ard 
Interest  thereon  \  of  which  the  following  are 
representative  Pruperty  t.ixes,  both  realty 
and  personal  tantjible:  sales  and  gross  re- 
ceipts taxes.  UKi.iine  taxes -indi\idual,  cor- 
poration franchise,  and  unincorporated  busi- 
ness franchise,  the  real  estate  deed  record..- 
tlon  tax:  inheritance  .nd  estate  t  txes;  and 
so  much  of  the  motor  vehicle  retjistration 
fees  as  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  from  time  to  time  determine  lo 
to  be  credited  to  the  general  fund,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  3(d)  of  title  IV  of  the 
Act  approved  August  17.  1937  1 50  Stat  673. 
681).  as  amendej  iD  C  Code.  ser.  40  103 (d'  ) 
and  1 2)  the  .iiini' il  p.iyment  authorized  to 
be  made  from  revenues  of  the  Unlterl  States 
to  cover  the  Federal  snare  of  ttie  expen.ses  nf 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columb.a 
for  the  fiscal  year  lor  which  such  request  for 
a  loan  is  made:  Provided  further.  That  any 
loan  made  pursuant  to  this  section  fur  use 
in  any  fiscal  ye.ir  must  first  be  appropriated 
by  the  Congre.ss:  And  provided  further.  That 
such  appr<,priat:on3  shall  not  be  construed 
to  alter  or  to  eliminate  the  procedures  for 
con.sultulion,  acUice.  and  recommend  ition 
provided  in  the  Natlon:!l  Capi'.il  Planning 
Act  of  1952  iDC  Code.  sec.  1  1001  et  seq  i  : 
And  provided  further.  Such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  .innu:illv  but  not  exceeding  a  cum- 
ulative total  of  S50,000.000  of  the  princlp  il 
amount  of  loans  authorized  to  be  app.-o- 
prtated  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
available  for  appropriation  from  District  of 
Columbia  funds  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  National   Capital   Transportation   .^ct  of 

1965  1 79  St  .t  6t!3l.  and  such  sums  us  miy 
be  necessary  annually  but  not  exceeding  a 
cumulative  total  of  $40,000,000  if  the  prin- 
cipal amount  of  loans  authorized  to  be  ,Tp- 
propriated  pursuant  to  this  subsection  she'll 
be  available  tor  appropriation  from  District 
of  Columbl:i  funds  to  curry  out  the  purposes 
of  titles  I  and  II  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Public  Educ:tt:on   Act  approved  November  7, 

1966  (80  St, it  14261  Such  lo ms.  when  ad- 
vanced, shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  Sti'ps  to  the  credit  of  the  general 
fund  of  the  District  " 

See.  202.  Subsection   (f)    of  the  first  sec- 


tion of  the  Act  approved  June  6.  1958  (72 
Stat.  183).  as  amended  (DC.  Code,  sec.  9- 
220(f)  ) ,  is  repealed. 

Sec.  203.  TlUs  title  shall  take  effect  with 
re.'.pect  to  fiscal  years  beginning  on  and 
after  July  1,  1967 

TITLE  til  — ELIGIBILITY  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  GOVERNMENT 

Sec.  301.  In  any  program  of  recruitment 
of  hiring  of  individuals  to  fill  positions  In 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
no  officer  or  employee  of  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  exclude  or 
give  preference  to  the  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  any  State  of  the  United 
States  on  the  basis  of  residence,  religion, 
race,   color,   or   national   origin 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  want  to 
make  a  brief  explanation  of  the  pur- 
po.ses  of  the  bill  and  a  statement  a.s  to 
what  it  provide."?. 

H  R.  8718  is  a  District  of  Cohimbia 
revenue  authorization  bill. 

The  overall  purpo.^e  of  this  bill  is  to 
provide  additional  revenue  urgently 
needed  for  financine  District  uovern- 
ment  activities  that  are  supported  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  general  fund, 
which  includes  the  cost  of  p.jlice.  lire 
protection,  education,  health,  welfare, 
courts,  trash  and  refuse  disposal,  and 
various  other  eeneral  government  func- 
tions. 

As  reported,  with  amendments,  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee,  titles 
I  and  II  of  HR.  8718  are  identical  to 
the  Federal  payment  and  borrowing  au- 
th.irity  provisions  of  H  R.  11487  which 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  May  16. 
1966. 

Existing  law  establishes  the  annual 
Federal  paynicMt  authorization  for  the 
Di.strict  of  Columbia  at  a  fixed  sum  of 
S80  million.  As  passed  by  the  Hou.se  of 
R<>presentatlves  on  June  1.  Ut67.  the 
pre.sent  bill  H  R.  8718  would  provide  a 
1, imp-sum  increase  of  $10  nullion  m  the 
annual  authorization.  As  amended  by 
your  committee,  the  bill  would  change 
existinii  law  so  as  to  provide  a  formula 
for  compiituiK  the  annual  Federal  pay- 
ment As  amended.  H  R  8718  would  es- 
tablish the  annual  payment  at  a  level 
equal  to  25  percent  of  local  District  of 
Columbia  tax  revenues,  mcludni'-  a  por- 
tion of  the  revenues  obtained  from 
motor  vehicle  registrations. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  committee's  re- 
port, due  to  increasins  revenue  require- 
ments of  the  District  of  Columbia  pov- 
ernment,  and  the  resixinsibillty  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  help  defray  the 
costs  of  the  local  government's  oi^era- 
tions.  the  Federal  payment  authorization 
for  the  District  has  had  to  be  increa.sed 
on  six  occasions  since  World  War  II. 
Only  last  year,  it  was  rai.sed  from  $50 
million  to  $60  million. 

In  each  instance,  within  a  few  years, 
the  level  established  has  become  inade- 
quate as  the  needs  and  demands  for  gov- 
eiTimental  services  have  increased,  and 
further  letiislation  has  had  to  be  enacted 

P:ist  increa.'ies  in  the  Federal  payment 
have  been  irregular,  and  have  had  no 
consistent  relationship  to  the  District's 
annual  needs. 

Under  this  title,  the  method  Ui  be 
adopted  would  establish  the  level  of  the 
annual  Federal  payment  authorization 
at  25  percent  of  the  District  local  tax 


revenues  including  the  revenues  obtained 
through  the  motor  vehicle  registration. 

The  following  tax  revenues  would  be 
included  in  the  ba.se  of  the  proposal  for 
determining  the  Federal  payment  au- 
thorization. Income  and  franchise  taxes, 
.sales  and  gross  receipts  taxes,  and  deed 
recordation  tax,  general  fund  iX)rtion  of 
motor  vehicle  registration  revenue.  The 
amount  of  the  annual  Federal  payment 
would  be  tied  directly  to  the  amount  of 
local  revenue. 

Under  this  proposed  method  for  estab- 
lishing the  authorized  Federal  payment, 
the  Federal  payment  would  increa.se  only 
as  revenues  from  local  sources  also  in- 
crease. This  is  illustrated  by  an  estimated 
protection  for  the  next  6  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  at  this  time  to  have  incorporated  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  a  summary  of 
estimated  Federal  payment  authoriza- 
tions proposed  by  this  title  for  the  years 
ahead. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ftULRAL  PAYMLNT  SUMMARY 
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fiscjl  year 

Estimated  lotal 

general  tend  tat 

and  motor  vetiicle 

registration  fees 

J282.3 
312.8 

343.2 
379  6 
416.8 
454.6 

Federal  payment 
as  25  percent  ot 
estimated  rev- 
enues (millions) 

1968 

570.6 

1963 

78.2 

1970 
1971 

--——"- 

85.8 
949 

1972 

1W2 

1973. 

1136 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  pay- 
ment formula  contained  in  title  I  of  the 
pre.sent  amended  bill  will  relate  the  pay- 
ment directly  to  the  amount  of  revenue 
generated  locally.  Today,  out  of  the  Dis- 
tinct's  $451  milli.in  general  fund  budget, 
85  cents  out  of  every  dollar  is  paid  for  by 
local  taxes  or  is  borrowing  obligation 
against  local  taxpayers. 

Your  committee  has  through  the  years 
onsistently  favored  obtaining  the  major 
share  of  tiie  necessary  revenues  from 
District  sources.  This  continues  to  be 
our  objective.  Since  the  Senate  passed 
H.R.  11487  last  year,  nothing  has  hap- 
pened to  change  your  committee's  con- 
viction that  the  proposed  formula 
approach  to  the  Federal  payment  is 
needed  During  the  hearings  on  the  bill 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  stated  a  clear  case  and  em- 
phasized the  need  for  broadened  revenue 
s  )urces  in  the  years  immediately  ahead. 
By  relating  the  Federal  payment  directly 
t )  local  revenues,  title  I  contains  an  in- 
centive for  greater  efforts  by  the  District 
to  inrrea.^e  its  local  revenue  sources 

Title  II  of  the  reported  bill  is  also  the 
.same  as  last  year's  vSenate  bill,  and  would 
amend  existing  law  to  e.-iabli.'-h  a  new 
meth'id  for  determining  the  maximum 
amount  the  District  is  authorized  to 
b  irrow  from  the  US.  Treasury  for  gen- 
eral fund  capital  projects. 

Under  present  law,  the  ceilin::  on  the 
District's  borrowing  authority  is  set  at 
a  fixed  amount  of  S290  million— $200  mil- 
lion for  general  fund  purpo.ses,  ?50  mil- 
lion for  rail  rapid  transit,  and  S40  million 
for  the  construction  of  higher  education 
facilities. 


Under  the  change  proposed  by  title  II, 
the  total  annual  revenues  from  local 
taxes  and  the  annual  Federal  payment 
would  serve  as  the  basis  for  computing 
the  District's  annual  borrowing  author- 
ity for  the  general  fund.  Title  II  would 
limit  the  amount  of  revenue  the  District 
would  be  authorized  to  use  for  long-term 
debt  retirement  annually  to  6  percent  of 
total  estimated  annual  general  fund  reve- 
nues from  local  taxes,  and  the  Federal 
payment  for  the  year  involved. 

The  present  lump-sum  debt  ceiling 
bears  no  relationship  to  the  city's  ability 


to  repay  its  borrowings,  or  to  its  needs 
for  loans  to  finance  capital  construction. 
Also,  the  present  system  takes  no  accoimt 
of  loans  repaid.  Once  an  obligation  has 
been  retired,  the  borrowing  authority  is 
not  restored. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  incorporated  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  a  summary  illustrating 
estimated  projections  for  borrowing  au- 
thority totals  for  the  next  6  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


BORROWING  AUTHORITY  SUMMARY 
|ln  millions  of  dollars| 


Fiscal  years 


1968 


Eslmsted  loc.il  eeneral  fund  tax  and  motor  vehicle  registration  revenue.. 1  282. 3 

Plus  estimated  Feieial  payment... ^  70.6 

Tolil  revenue  base  for  loan  computation |  352.9 

Annual  debt  seivice  as  6- percent  revenue  base. .   21.2 

Aultionzed  oulstanJ.n^  indebtedness,  based  on  30-year,  4?i-percent 

Treasuryioans J  335.  0 


1969 


312.8 
78.2 


1970 


343.2 
85.8 


1971 


379.6 
94.9 


1972 


416.8 
104.2 


1973 


454.6 
113.6 


495.2 


568.2 
34.1 

539.5 


Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  ob- 
jective of  all  debt  limitation  provisions 
Is  to  limit  the  amount  of  debt  a  govern- 
ment may  incur  to  an  amount  which  it 
can  safely  repay. 

Of  the  Nation's  21  largest  cities,  'Wash- 
ington, D.C..  for  fiscal  year  1964,  had  the 
smallest  outstanding  indebtedness  as 
compared  to  local  revenues. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  incorporated  at  this  point  a 
summary  showing  the  ratio  of  revenue 
to  outstanding  debt  in  the  21  largest 
cities  in  the  United  States  for  fiscal  year 
1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


RATIO  OF  REVEfiUt  TO  OUTSTANDING  DEBT  IN  THE  21  LARGEST  CITIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FISCAL  YEAR  1965 


Tax  revenue 
(millions) 

Intergovern- 
mental 
revenue 
from  State 
(millions) 

Total  tax  and 
intergovern- 
mental 
revenue 
(millions) 

General 

Government 

long-term 

debt 
(millions) 

Ratio  of 

revenue  to 

debt 

Rank  by 
ratio 

Cincinnati 

{39.9 

47.2 
58.8 
35.2 

185.4 
18.7 
52.9 

279.5 
48.2 

55.  a 

67.6 

157.0 

42.4 

27.7 

29.3 

127.7 

2.186.2 

173.7 

146.3 

128.5 

352.0 

$8.3 

.6 

.2 

11. 1 

25.5 

.3 

13.2 

38.3 

40.4 

27.7 

5.4 

42.5 

4.6 

9.7 

8.8 

117.0 

886.5 

37.2 

78.4 

66.7 



$48.2 
47.8 
60.0 
46.3 

210.9 
19.0 
66.1 

317.8 
88.6 
83.3 
73.0 

199.5 
47.0 
34.4 
38.1 

244.7 
3, 072. 7 

210.9 

224.7 

195.2 

352.0 

»14.5 

195.0 

213.5 

159.2 

629.6 

54.9 

187.3 

643.1 

157.9 

139.4 

122.9 

342.0 

81.1 

54.2 

58.5 

309.5 

3,968.4 

262.3 

163.7 

124.3 

335.0 

1:4.5 
1:4.1 
1:3.6 
1:3.4 
1:3.3 
1:2.9 
1:2.8 
1:2.0 
1:1.8 
1:1.7 
1:1.7 
1:1.7 
1:1.7 
1:1.6 
1:1.5 
1:1.3 
1 :1.  3 
1:1.2 

1.4:1 

1.6:1 

1.1:1 

1 

Dallas 

2 

Houston.... 

3 

NewOrleans 

4 

Ptiiladelphia 

San  Antonio 

Cleveland 

5 
6 

7 

Chicago 

8 

Milwaukee 

9 

Buffalo 

10 

St  Louis 

11 

Det:oit. 

12 

P.'lsburgh.... 

13 

Seattle... 

14 

San  Oiego.. 

15 

Baltimore 

16 

Ne*  York 

17 

Los  Angeles 

Boston                      ' 

18 
19 

San  Francisco 

20 

Ttie  District  of  Columbia  position  under  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  8718  as  amended 

Source:  US   Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Census.  City  Government  Finances  In  1964-65.  Washington,  DC.  1966,  pp. 

»-63(for  other  cities). 


Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  under  title 
n,  at  the  current  U.S.  Treasury  interest 
rate  of  4^4  percent  on  30-year  bonds,  the 
District  would  be  able  to  incur  an  out- 
standing indebtedness  slightly  less  than 
its  estimated  local  revenues  and  the  Fed- 
eral payment  for  corresponding  years. 
During  the  hearings  on  the  bill,  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners  stated,  and  your 
committee  is  satisfied,  that  compared  to 
prevailing  local  government  borrowing 
practices  generally,  this  is  a  conservative 
amount  of  indebtedness  in  relation  to 
local  revenues. 

The  borrowing  formula  in  title  n  is 


the  same  as  the  formula  contained  in 
title  II  of  the  House-passed  bill.  The  two 
differ  only  in  that  as  passed  by  the  House, 
the  formula  would  be  applicable  only  for 
a  3-year  period,  that  is,  for  fiscal  years 
1968,  1969,  and  1970.  After  1970  the  level 
of  authorized  borrowing  would  remain  at 
that  established  for  that  fiscal  year,  sub- 
ject to  further  review  by  the  Congress. 
Your  committee  has  amended  title  II  to 
remove  this  3-year  limitation. 

As  I  have  said,  during  the  hearings  on 
the  bill  the  District  government  pre- 
sented a  clear  view  of  its  expanding  rev- 
enue requirements  in  the  years  ahead. 


Your  committee  recognizes  that  the  Dis- 
trict will  have  a  continuing  need  for  bor- 
rowing, and  feels  the  formula  proposed 
is  not  only  reasonable,  but  will  provide 
the  District  a  necessary  assured  basis  for 
orderly  long-term  planmng  of  its  gen- 
eral fund  public  works  program. 

Title  III  is  an  amendment  added  to  the 
bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  It  relates 
to  eligibility  for  employment  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Government,  and  pro- 
vides that  no  individual  shall  receive 
preference  for  or  be  excluded  from  em- 
ployment on  the  basis  of  residence,  re- 
ligion, race,  color,  or  national  origin. 
Tlie  District  of  Columbia  Commissioners 
informed  your  committee  that  this 
amendment  will  have  no  practical  effect 
on  the  DL^trict's  personnel  recruitment 
practices. 

Mr.  President,  your  District  committee 
believes  that  a  comprehensive  solution 
of  the  District's  revenue  problem  must 
include  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
methods  of  determining  the  annual  Fed- 
eral payment  and  the  borrowing  author- 
ity for  the  general  fund  as  incorporated 
in  this  amended  bill. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  two  things.  The 
Federal  payment  and  borrowing  authori- 
zation formulas  contained  in  this  bill  are 
not  new  to  the  Senate.  They  are  identical 
to  the  formulas  contained  in  H.R.  11487 
as  that  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  May  16, 
1966.  Also,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  this 
is  an  authorization  bill — not  an  appro- 
priation bill.  No  part  91  the  Federal  pay- 
ment or  the  borrowing  authority  pro- 
vided by  this  bill  would  be  available  for 
use  by  the  District  goverrmient  unless 
and  until  it  is  specifically  appropriated 
by  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  a  re- 
sponsive bill.  It  is  responsive  to  the  needs 
for  additional  revenues  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  revenues  which  are  urgently 
needed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  natui'e  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  "West  Vuginia.  Mr, 
President,  will  the  able  Senator  from 
■Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  "West  "Virginia.  Does 
not  the  Federal  formula,  as  provided  in 
this  bill,  permit  the  Commissioners  in- 
directly to  increase  the  authorization  for 
the  Federal  payment,  through  and  by 
the  instrumentality  of  increasing  the 
property  taxes  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  refer  the  distingLilshed 
Senator  from  'West  'Virginia  to  page  3 
of  the  committee  report,  on  which  are 
listed  the  seven  or  eight  sources  of  tax 
revenue  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

To  answer  the  Senator's  question,  only 
the  property  tax,  about  one-third  of  the 
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general  fund  tax  base,  is  subject  to 
change,  upward  or  downward,  by  the 
Commissioners.  All  the  others  can  be 
Increased  only  by  a  vote  of  Congre.ss. 
Certainly,  the  Congre.ss  has.  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  full  control  over  all 
levels  of  local  tax  rates  in  the  District. 
I  might  point  -ul  that  the  Commissioners 
this  year  increa.sed  real  and  personal 
property  taxes  to  raise  S8  million  addi- 
tionally for  Con^'re.-s  to  appropriate  as 
it  chooses  for  District  needs. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes.  But 
the  point  I  wanted  to  make,  and  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
has  indicated  is  true,  was  simply  that 
the  Commissioners,  under  the  Senate 
proposal,  shall  annually  compute  the 
amount  of  the  Federal  payment  author- 
ized, and  that  a  part  of  this  computa- 
tion will  result  from  any  action  that  the 
Commissioners  themselves  may  take  to 
incresise  the  oroperty  taxes  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 

Mr.  SPONG.  To  increase  the  property 
taxes,  that  is  true 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes  So 
In  effect  the  bill  gives  the  Commissioners 
the  opportunity  to  legislate  in  so  far  as 
the  authorization  of  the  Federal  payment 
Is  concerned? 

Mr.  SPONG.  That  is  true,  in  so  far 
as  the  property  taxes  are  concerned. 
However,  as  the  Senator  Itnows,  the  Con- 
gress delegated  to  the  Commissioners 
msiny  years  ago  the  authority  to  set  real 
and  personal  property  tax  rates.  Con- 
gress can  return  to  itself  that  delegated 
authority  any  time  it  believes  that  au- 
thority Is  being  improperly  used.  But  I 
am  happy  that  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  continues  to  point  out  that  this 
Is  an  authorization,  and  not  an  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 
Mr.  SPONG.  And  that  all  of  this  will 
be  subject  to  actions  of  his  subcommit- 
tee and  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  the  Senate 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  need  not  ac- 
cede to  the  full  limit  of  the  authorization 
that  results  from  the  actions  by  the  Com- 
missioners in  increa.sing  the  property 
taxes,  and  thus  indirectly  in  raising  the 
amount  authorized  for  the  Federal  pay- 
ment. 

I  should  like  to  .sec  the  Federal  pay- 
ment above  the  amount  allowed  by  the 
House  of  Repre.sentatives.  The  Federal 
payment  at  the  present  time  i.s  $60  mil- 
lion. The  House  bill,  as  I  understand  it. 
would  raise  that  amount  to  STO  million. 
I  think  the  Federal  payment  should  be 
higher.  I  think  it  should  be,  perhaps, 
$85  or  $90  m^lion.  But  whatever  the  pay- 
ment should  be,  I  believe  Congress  itself 
should  take  the  action  to  increase  the 
authorization  above  the  sugsrested  S70 
million,  and  not  give  such  authority  to 
the  Commissioners,  which  would  be  the 
practical  result. 

I  do  think,  that  the  proposed  formula 
is  the  wrong  approach,  because  I  do  not 
feel  that  we  should  give  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
power  or  the  authority,  by  the  act  of  in- 
creasing the  property  taxes,  to  increase 
the  authorization  for  the  Federal  pay- 
ment. This  is  not  said  in  criticism  of  the 


distinguished  cliairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee iMr.  SpongI  or  the  distinguished 
chauTiian  of  the  full  committee  IMr. 
Bible  I.  My  own  point  of  view  just  hap- 
pens to  dirter  from  theirs  in  this  instance. 
They  ha'.e  /iven  much  .study  to  the  for- 
mula approach  and  such  an  approach 
may  be  ju.^tii'ied  under  the  circumstances. 
I  do  not  .see  it  that  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Virginia 
f.)r  the  excellent  work,  the  great  amount 
of  timi".  and  the  thoioughne.ss  with 
winch  he  and  thi-  subcommittee  have 
gone  into  the  pending  matter  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote, 
but  I  do  want  the  Recoko  to  .show  that  I 
am  opposed  to  the  Federal  formula  pro- 
vided herein  and  that  I  am  not  oppo.sed 
to  an  increa.sed  authorization 

I  should  like  to  have  .seen  the  sub- 
committ€>e  raise  the  authorization  to. 
.say,  S90  million  so  that  when  the  meas- 
ure went  to  conference  with  the  House, 
tiiere  would  have  been  at  least  an  area 
of  difference  which  could  have  been  re- 
solved and  compromised  by  the  two 
Houses,  which  action  would  probably 
have  resulted  in  a  hii^her  figure  than  the 
$70  million  figure  contained  in  the 
House-passed  bill 

If  the  subcommittee  had  agreed  on 
$90  million,  perhaps  the  conference  by 
way  of  compiomi.se  could  have  resolved 
the  figure  at  $80  niilhon.  or  perhaps 
even  higher. 

I  am  .sorry  that  this  approach  was  not 
taken.  I  am  afraid  tliat.  with  the  Fed- 
eral formula  contained  iierein.  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  between  the  two 
Houses  will  not  be  able  to  resolve  the 
Federal  payment  issue  so  as  to  make 
the  conference  figure  higher  than  the 
$70  million  provided  by  the  House  bill. 
However,  the  Senate  propcsal  will  not 
allow  any  upward  adjustment  of  the 
House-passed  F'ederal  payment  authori- 
zation in  conference,  and  the  conferees 
would  be  limited  to  an  acceptance  of  the 
formula  on  the  one  hand  or  the  $70  mil- 
lion on  the  other,  as  I  understand  it. 

The  committee  of  conference  can  only 
accept  tile  House  version  providing  for 
S70  million  or  the  Senate  version  which 
would  provide  for  a  formula,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  Consequently,  it  would  be  one 
approach  or  the  other 

If  the  Senate  subcommittee  had  pro- 
vided for  S90  million  Federal  payment, 
$100  million,  or  some  other  figure  above 
that  provided  by  the  Hou.se  bill,  it  would 
have  allowed  the  conference  to  work 
out  a  compromise  which  might  be  higher 
ti'.an  the  figure  presently  contained  in 
trie  bill  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  President.  I  merely  want  to  make 
my  position  clear  for  the  Record.  I  again 
compliment  the  subcommittee  and  its 
able  and  hard-working  chairman,  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OP'FICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  for  an  additional  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  compli- 
ment tlie  Senator  for  the  very  fine  work 
he  has  done  as  the  chairman  of  the  Fis- 
cal Affairs  Subcommittee. 

I  think  the  end  result  which  appears 
here  today  is  the  correct  result. 

I  am  not  going  to  belabor  the  Record 
with  an  argument  with  my  friend,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, but  I  think  the  formula  approach 
is '  the  correct  approach,  eminently, 
justifiably,  and  equitably  correct. 

If  my  memor>'  serves  me  correctly, 
when  we  wrote  this  bill  last  year,  we  had 
the  same  problem,  an  identical  fact  situa- 
tion We  went  to  conference,  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  that  conference  we  did  not  adopt 
the  formula  theory  which.  I  again  state, 
is  in  mv  judgment  the  correct  way  to 
handle  the  problem.  However,  a  higher 
fixed  figure  was  written  into  the  bill 

As  the  able  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
may  recall,  the  other  body  approved  a 
revenue  bill  setting  the  Federal  paj-ment 
at  a  fixed  $.50  million.  The  committee, 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chair- 
man, determined  that  a  Federal  payment 
formula  identical  to  the  one  in  title  I  of 
the  pending  bill,  would  an.swer  the  Dis- 
trict's difficult  financial  problems  over 
the  years  in  a  more  efficient  and  busi- 
nesslike manner.  The  full  Senate  agreed 
with  the  committee's  decision  and  on 
May  16,  1966,  adopted  a  Federal  payment 
formula  in  the  exact  words  of  the  one 
before  the  Senate  today.  Thus,  when  the 
two  bodies  went  to  conference,  the  two 
matters  in  conference  were  the  House 
version  of  a  $50  million  fixed  amount  and 
the  formula.  The  conference  did  not  ac- 
cept the  formula  but  did  increase  the 
fixed  Federal  payment  sum  from  $50  ta 
$60  million.  That  Federal  payment 
authorization  was  adopted  by  both 
Houses  and  was  enacted  into  law.  In 
my  jud^;nient.  tlie  fixed  Federal  pay- 
ment of  $70  million  in  the  bill  as  ap- 
proved by  the  other  body  and  the  Federal 
payment  formula,  as  ijroposed  by  you: 
committee's  recommendations,  are  sub- 
ject to  conference  modification.  Ger- 
maneness is  present,  in  my  judgment. 

So.  I  do  not  believe  we  are  circum- 
scribed in  conference,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  sug- 
gests. I  am  convinced  that  the  formula 
approach  would  save  us  many  problems 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  in  attempt- 
ing to  deal  with  the  revenue  problem. 

As  we  both  recognize,  this  matter  is 
subjected  finally  to  the  very  close  scru- 
tiny and  the  fine  eye  of  the  chairman  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Appropriations 
Committee  who  does  such  careful  and 
dihgent  work  in  this  field.  I  think  that 
we  need  have  no  worry  that  this  measure 
will  be  abu.sed.  even  if  it  is  finally 
adopted,  as  I  hope  it  will  be,  and  signed 
into  law. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  con.scnt  that 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Virginia  may  have  an  additional  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr     MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,  I 
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wish  that  the  Senator  will  not  press  it 
beyond  that  time  because  we  have  been 
impinging  upon  the  hospitality  and  the 
courtesy  of  the  distin.i!uished  Senator 
from  kentuc'Ky  IMr.  Cooper]  now  for 
almost  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  d  stinuuished  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible!,  the  chnirman  of  the  sub- 
committee, for  providing  great  leader- 
ship in  this  matter. 

I  thank  the  aistmguished  Senator  from 
West  Virgitiia  for  his  kind  remarks  and 
say  that  upon  the  final  passage  of  the 
pending  bill,  the  Senator  can  then  pro- 
ceed  with    the    District    appropriations 

bill 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  B"^RD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  assure  my  distinguished 
majority  leader  that  I  do  not  intend  to 
Impinge  further  upon  the  time  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper  1. 

I  merely  say  in  answer  to  the  com- 
ments made  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada, 
the  able  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  that 
I  am  happy  to  be  corrected  with  refer- 
ence to  my  expressed  fears  concerning 
the  possibility  that  the  committee  of 
conference  would  be  circumscribed  and 
prevented  from  hammering  out  a  higher 
Federal  payment  than  that  allowed  In 
the  House- passed  measure.  I  am  glad 
that  he  has  cited  the  histoiy  of  last 
year's  conference.  In  doing  so,  he  has 
clarified  a  misunderstanding  on  my 
part. 

I  hope  that  the  final  result  will  be  a 
higher  figure  than  the  $70  million  al- 
lowed by  the  other  body. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  It  pass? 

The  bill  'H.R.  87181  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  computing  the 
annual  Federal  payment  authorization 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  estab- 
lishing a  method  for  computing  the  an- 
nual borrowing  authority  for  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
a  rare  occasion  indeed  when  the  Senate 
witnesses  a  freshman  Senator  steer  to 
overwhelming  Senate  approval  a  bill  of 
such  major  importance  as  the  one  just 
adopted.  But  that  was  the  case  today 
with  respect  to  H.R.  8718.  And  the 
achievement  marks  a  singularly  out- 
standing accomplishment  for  the  junior 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  SpongL 

He  handled  this  measure  flawlessly — 
a  measure  which  establi-shes  the  criteria 
for  computing  the  Federal  support  and 
borrowing  authority  for  the  District  of 
Columbia:  a  measure  which  in  the  past 
has  not  always  been  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate with  the  overwhelming  acceptance  it 
■net  today.  Senator  Spong  has  worked 
diligently  and  with  obviously  deep  devo- 
tion and  strong  effort  to  bring  to  this 
Chamber  a  proposal  that  offers  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  District's  rev- 
enue problems.  He  presented  the  pro- 
posal with  immense  clarity,  with  com- 
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pelUng  advocacy.  Senator  Spong  de- 
serves the  high  commendation  of  the 
Senate.  It  is  richly  deserved. 

Of  course  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]  deserves 
similarly  high  praise.  As  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
limibia,  he  has  long  demonstrated  deep 
insight  and  Immense  wisdom  with  re- 
spect to  the  problems  of  the  Nation's 
Capital.  His  leadership  on  this  proposal, 
as  on  all  proposals  affecting  the  District 
of  Columbia,  was  outstanding. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Byrd]  deserves  our  thanks  for  offering 
his  strong  and  sincere  views  on  this 
measure.  He,  too,  has  consistently  demon- 
strated a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the 
problems  that  beset  the  District  and,  as 
chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  he  has 
sought  their  resolution  with  great  dedi- 
cation. 

Again  our  thanks  to  Senator  Spong, 
and  to  the  Senate  as  a  whole  for  cooper- 
ating to  dispose  of  this  measure  with 
such  a  high  degree  of  eflaciency. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
previous  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


"VIETNAM 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  chief 
issue  before  our  country  continues  to  be 
Vietnam.  It  influences  our  ability  to  man- 
age effectively  all  our  concerns  and  pri- 
orities, domestic  and  foreign.  A  progres- 
sion of  events  since  1954,  and  even  be- 
fore, has  carried  us  to  this  place.  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  inevitable  that 
events  of  our  decisions  mast  continue  to 
carry  us  deeper  Into  an  ever  Increasing 
Involvement  in  Vietnam. 

On  May  15,  I  made  a  proposal  in  the 
Senate,  which  I  hoped  would  enable  our 
Government  to  break  out  of  the  rigid 
cycle  of  force  and  counterforce  which 
has  not  brought  negotiation  or  peace,  but 
only  a  steadily  enlarging  war. 

My  proposition  was  that  the  United 
States  should  confine  its  bombing — in 
support  of  our  troops — to  Infiltration 
routes  near  the  demilitarized  zone  where 
men  and  supplies  enter  South  Vietnam 
over  the  17th  parallel,  or  from  Laos  and 
Cambodia. 

The  key  of  the  proposal  was  that  the 
action  of  the  United  States  should  be 
without  precondition — without  the  re- 


quirement of  some  parallel  reciprocity 
by  the  North  Vietnamese;  without  stages 
of  cessation;  witlrout  fixing  terminal 
dates;  and  not  centered  upon  religious 
days,  because  the  purpose  of  the  pause 
is  unclear. 

The  unconditional  cessation  of  bomb- 
ing has  been  the  consistent  and  indispen- 
sable requirement  of  North  Vietnam  for 
negotiations.  I  do  not  believe  there  will 
be  negotiatioi:is  u'".til  the  bombing  stops, 
and  unconditionally. 

I  made  the  proposal  as  a  way  for  our 
Government  to  determine  whether  an 
unconditional  ces.sation  of  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  would  lead  to  nego- 
tiations, as  has  been  reported  by  many 
official  and  private  chamiels,  including 
Secretary  General  of  the  U.N.,  U  Thant 
and  Premier  Kosygin  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  My  proposal  was  made  as  an  al- 
ternative to  an  escalation  of  the  bombing, 
an  escalation  of  forces,  and  of  the  total 
war,  which  could  reach  a  point  when 
North  Vietnam  would  be  compelled  to 
ask  the  Soviet  bloc  for  volunteers  and 
Communist  China  to  come  to  its  aid,  and 
when  China  would  intervene  to  prevent 
the  defeat  of  its  Communist  neighbor. 

Above  all,  it  was — and  is  today — a  pro- 
posal for  negotiation,  and  for  an  honor- 
able peace,  which  our  country,  with  the 
assurance  of  its  vast  power,  and  with  the 
conviction  of  its  desire  for  an  honorable 
peace,  can  make. 

Of  course,  such  a  cessation  entails  seri- 
ous risks,  and  they  are  apparent,  but  they 
are  risks  that  the  United  States  can  take. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  United 
States,  with  its  overwhelming  power, 
could  not  protect  the  secmnty  of  our 
troops.  As  I  pointed  out  on  May  15,  the 
risks  are  not  as  great  as  a  continuing  and 
expanding  war — with  its  rising  casualties 
and  cost — the  increased  support  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  North  Vietnam,  the  pos- 
sibility of  intervention  by  Communist 
China,  and,  if  that  should  occur,  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  third  world  war,  with  con- 
sequences one  can  scarcely  contemplate. 

No  one  can  say  that  our  initiative 
would  be  successful,  but  the  retraction 
of  bombing — like  a  curtain  of  fire  pulled 
back — would  have  to  t)e  recognized  by 
North  Vietnam,  and  its  purpose  known 
by  the  world. 

The  decision  for  peace — not  war — will 
then  have  been  made  by  our  country. 
The  choice  of  peace  or  war  will  then  pass 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  and  its  Com- 
munist supporters. 

My  proposal  of  May  15  received  wide 
support  from  many  sources — from  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  including  the  ma- 
jority leader.  Senator  Mansfield,  from 
the  news  media,  and  people  throughout 
the  country.  A  thoughtful  proposal  for 
cessation — although  differing  in  some 
important  respects  from  the  one  I  have 
made — has  been  made  by  Representa- 
tive Morse  and  seven  other  Members  of 
the  House. 

In  referring  to  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  Senator  Mansfield,  I  have 
done  so  because  I  know  that  in  1954, 
when  it  was  suggested  that  the  United 
States  then  either  send  troops  into  South 
Vietnam  or  use  its  Air  Force  in  support 
of  the  French  at  Dienbienphu,  he  pointed 
out  the  danger  of  the  Involvement  of  the 
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United  States  in  that  countn'  And  year 
after  year  he  has  continued  to  point  out 
the  danger  of  further  involvement 

I  have  not  mentioned  :n  this  speech 
the  suggestion  of  Senator  Mansfield 
that  this  matter  b«  referred  to  the  Ge- 
neva Conference  or  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, a  proposal  I  have  supported,  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  place  my  emphasis 
upon  the  unconditional  cessation  of 
bombing,  which  I  belie v?  is  indispensa- 
ble for  the  start  of  newtlations.  But  if 
cessation  of  bombing  should  occur,  and 
negotiations  are  not  possible,  then,  of 
course,  his  position— his  urginti  to  sub- 
mit the  question  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
to  the  United  Nations— should  be  sup- 
ported by  our  Government  and  by  Con- 
gress, without  reservation 

But  soon  attcr  May  15,  the  attent-on  of 
the  country  was  focused  on  the  Middle 
East.  A  war  has  been  fouuht.  It  was 
mercifully  short,  but  it  brought  costly 
destruction  and  the  loss  of  many  lives- 
Including  American  lives.  It  has  not 
brought  peace  or  security  to  the  Mideast 
The  underlying  problems  remain  to  be 
settled.  And  as  with  any  war  today,  there 
was  concern  that  it  would  involve  an  in- 
creasing numb€'r  of  countries,  includin:^ 
our  own. 

The  conflict  in  the  Mideast  raised 
again,  during  that  period  of  crisis,  the 
prospect  of  a  confrontation  between  the 
United  States  and  tlie  Soviet  Union— one 
which  may  have  been  averted  or  at  least 
lessened  by  the  speed  of  the  Israel  vic- 
tory. 

The  debates  in  the  Security  Council 
and  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  conference  between  President 
Johnson  and  Premier  Kosysiln  at  Glass- 
boro,  once  again  laid  bare  with  awesome 
clarity  the  delicate  balance  between  the 
two  great  powers.  There  have  been 
Incidents  only  recently  which  warn  that 
this  balance  is  delicate  indeed  and  could 
be  upset.  Soviet  naval  vessels  have  har- 
assed our  ships,  and  Soviet  merchant 
ships  have  been  strafed  In  North  Viet- 
nam harbors.  Doubts  about  the  inten- 
tions of  each  other,  and  concern  for  .secu- 
rity are  leading— and  I  believe  inexor- 
ably—to the  establishment  of  antiballls- 
tic  missile  systems  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  These  develop- 
ments, and  the  possibility  of  the  con- 
frontation about  which  we  were  so  con- 
cerned during  the  Mideast  crisis,  dem- 
onstrate the  importance  of  a  settlement 
in  Vietnam. 

In  making  this  statement,  I  do  not 
place  our  country  on  the  same  plane  as 
the  Soviet  Union  I  know  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  United  States  sincerely  de- 
sire peace  in  Vietnam,  and  I  am  not  cer- 
tain that  the  Soviet  Union  does. 

But  despite  the  dangerous  confronta- 
tion In  the  Middle  Ea.st— a  greater  war 
was  averted.  President  Johnson  acted 
with  restraint  and  statesmanship.  The 
Soviet  Union  did  not  intervene  with  its 
forces  after  the  war  bei:an.  The  Security 
Council  was  able  to  atrree  on  a  resolution 
for  •  cease-fire  which  was  accepted 
There  is  recoenitlon  that  the  basic  prob- 
lems of  the  Mideast  must  be  met.  And 
there  grew  up  at  the  time  the  belief,  or  at 
least  hope  in  the  world,  that  steps  can  be 
taken  to  find  peaceful  solutions  in  other 


danuierous    areas,    including    Southeast 

A-sia. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  reached 
another  difficult  sta*;e  of  the  war  ui  Viet- 
nam. 

It  is  reported,  and  I  believe  accurately, 
that  the  decision  has  been  made  to  send 
additional  troops  to  Vietnam.  I  do  not 
question  the  miliury  basis  upon  which 
the  request  for  additional  troops  was 
made  I  do  not  question  the  desire  and 
duty  of  the  President  of  the  United  Slates 
and  the  Cont;ress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple to  protect  our  troops.  And  if  the  call 
IS  made.  I  shall  support  it  as  I  iiave  sup- 
poried  our  troops  in  past  years. 

But  these  decisions  deal  with  military 
policy  and  with  war,  and  implicit  in  tirem 
IS  the  prospect  of  additional  calls  for 
mjre  men,  more  supphes.  and  more 
bombiiu  if  the  war  continues. 

All  this  may  come,  but  before  it  does. 
I  urL'e  our  Government  to  take  a  path 
toward  net'otiations  and  peace  which  I 
do  not  believe  has  been  fully  tried— to 
cease  unconditionally  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  It  bears  ri.sk— but  one 
that  the  stren.uth  of  our  country— ^reat. 
free,  and  humane — and  the  conscience  of 
our  people  compel  us  to  take. 

Some  country  .■-.omeday,  must  show 
the  way  from  the  morass  of  wars  which 
IS  threatening  our  .security  and  the  peace 
of  the  world  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
country  that  has  the  power,  as  well  as 
the  obll'^ation  of  leadership  and  the  con- 
cern tj  lead  the  way,  except  the  United 
Slates  I  hope  that  ttie  United  States  will 
lead  the  way. 

Mr  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield'' 

Mr.  COOPER  I  yield 
Mr  CASE  Mr  Prestdenl.  the  impor- 
tance of  the  statement  which  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  made  cannot  be  ex- 
au'i^erated  Because  of  its  Inherent  .sound- 
ness, it  is  something  that  the  adminis- 
tration must  take  into  account, 

Mr.  President,  to  my  deep  regret  the 
.sus,'gestion  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  others,  includinc  the  ma- 
jority leader,  has  not  been  given  consid- 
eration by  the  administraMon:  nr,  if  it 
has.  we  have  not  been  advised  that  this 
is  so. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  this  point  as 
strongly  as  I  can  by  relating  the  colloquy 
I  had  with  the  .Secretary  of  Defense  at 
a  hearing  in  which  he  was  a  witness  be- 
for  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
OS  follows: 

Senator  Case  Mr  Chairman,  there  Is  Just 
one  other  thing,  unci  thnt  Is  with  reiatlon 
to  the  bombing.  Senator  Cooper  has  been 
making  suggestions  about  limitation  of 
bombing,  and  many  other  mcmber.s  of  Con- 
gress have  done  that — I  use  him  as  an  ex- 
•imple  I  myself  have  st.ited  that  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  ouKht  to  be  limited  to  that 
which  has  a  substantial  or  slgnlftc-ant  effect 
upon  the  movement  of  men  or  supplies  into 
South  Vietn.im  The  decision  apparently  has 
been  made  by  the  Administration  to  continue 
with  the  general  present  program;  is  that 
correct? 

Secretary  McNa.m.\ra  Senator  Case,  I  do  not 
wint  to  forecast  future  military  operations 
Senator  Case  But  this  I  read  In  the  news- 
papers, that  the  US,  won't  m^xllfv  the  Viet- 
nam bombing  This  is  in  the  New  York  Times 
by  William  Beecher,  July  24  ".Johnson  said 
he  would  rule  out  both  curbe  and  wider 
raids." 


Secretary  McNamara.  I  think  you  would 
have  to  ask  Mr,  Beecher  for  his  sources  He 
did  not  discuss  the  matter  with  me.  and  I 
am  sure  he  did  not  dlscu.ss  it  with  President 
Johnson, 

.Senator  Case  .So  fur  as  you  know 
there  is  no  Intention  of — I  am  not  putting 
this  in  personal  terms  but  merely  as  an 
liluitralion"  taking  Sen.itor  Coopers'  advice. 

Secretary  McNamara,  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
less  than  candid  here,  but  I  should  not.  I 
think,  give  any  Indication  of  future  mllltaxy 
iiperatlons 

Mr,  President,  I  do  not  regard  that 
reply  as  a  responsible  response  to  the 
suggestions  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  many  other  Members  of 
Congress. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  feels,  and 
he  may  properly  feel,  that  it  is  beyond 
Ills  authority,  competence,  and  what  is 
appropriate  and  proper  for  him  to  talk 
about,  and  that  it  should  be  the  Presi- 
dents  prerogative  to  make  response  to 
this  broad  question — not  alxiut  opera- 
tions but  about  the  broadest  kind  of 
American  policy — so  be  it;  but  in  that 
event  it  is  the  President  who  must  re- 
spond, and  I  hope  he  will, 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey.  One  must  recopnize  the  dif- 
ference between  what  I  propose  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  proposes— and 
questions  of  military  policy.  We  are  talk- 
ing atKjul  a  way  to  determine  if  the  war 
can  be  ended. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Mis.souri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  Senator  from  Kentucky  knows  of 
my  respect  for  him.  Nevertheless,  this 
address  of  his  creates  certain  appre- 
hensions in  my  mind  that  are  fortified 
by  a  story  in  the  press  this  afternoon 
entitled  "VC  Using  New  Rocket."  The 
article  .states: 

Uiing  a.  new  rocket  weapon.  Communist 
KUerrlUas  today  killed  11  Americans  and 
wounded  43  more  In  atticklng  a  US  camp 
and  airfield   near  Saigon. 

The  Vletcong  within  25  minutes  slammed 
1.37  shells  into  the  base.  MiUt.iry  spokesmen 
si'.d  the  Communists  iLsed  mortirs  and  122 
mm  rockets,  a  new  addition  to  the  guerrilla 
arsenal. 

It  hurls  a  30-pound  rocket  6  miles  with 
deadly  .iccur-icy,  the  US.  spokesman  said. 

The  rockets  that  have  been  killing  so 
many  marines  around  Da  Nang.  it  is  my 
under.stai".ding.  had  a  maximum  range 
of  4  3  miles, 

THE   VIETNAM    WAR — A  SUGGESTION 

During  the  week  before  last,  in  Viet- 
nam, US.  casualties  totaled  1,452.  with 
1  170  wounded,  and  282  killed. 

Nearly  all  these  cai^uakies  resulted 
from  wiHipons  shipped  direct  from  North 
Vietnam  to  South  Vietnam,  or  from 
North  Vietnam  through  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia ti  South  Vietnam 

Despite  that  fact,  there  is  continued 
Insistence,  supported  heartily  by  the 
Communists  all  over  the  world,  that  the 
Unlti  d  States  stop  its  efforts  to  halt  the 
flow  of  this  leth.al  equininent  at  the 
source,  by  attacking  mllitaiy  targets  in 
North  Vietnam. 

This  opposition  is  centered  in  the 
phrase   'stop  the  bombing;"  and  the  in- 
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fluence  of  the  campaign  that  has  cen- 
tered around  that  phrase  has  resulted 
in  mucli  of  our  air  and  sea  attack  pro- 
gram being  more  a  matter  of  'form" 
than  one  of  "substance." 

The  death  of  every  young  American  in 
combat  is  a  sad  and  terrible  business — a 
life,  with  all  its  promise  for  the  future, 
ended  forever. 

We  have  recently  received  classified 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  which  pointed  out 
that  the  ability  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  bring  down  their  heavier  artillery  dur- 
ing the  bombing  pause  incident  to  the 
let  holiday  caused  the  slaughter  of  many 
of  these  young  Americans;  and  we  have 
seen  photographs,  which  are  available  to 
any  Senator,  which  proved  it. 

It  is  easier  to  direct  this  war  from  the 
Senate  floor  than  from  the  battle  sta- 
tions of  our  fighting  men  just  south  of 
the  DMZ,  and  all  over  South  Vietnam. 

Over  here,  however,  except  for  certain 
families,  who  grieve  for  the  loss  of  their 
loved  ones,  it  is  a  fact  that  we  are  giving 
up  nothing;  whereas  over  there,  12,000 
young  Americans  have  given  up  every- 
thing. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  why  there 
would  appear  to  be  at  least  as  much  solic- 
itude for  the  lives  and  safety  of  North 
Vietnamese  military  as  again.st  American 
military  and  the  lives  and  safety  of 
young  Americans  who  have  been  drafted 
from  their  schools  and  colleges  and  Jobs 
by  their  Government,  and  who  are  fight- 
in?  with  superb  courage  for  their  coun- 
try-, 10,000  miles  from  home. 

I  do  not  know  whether  normal  mili- 
tary attacks  against  North  Vietnam  can 
ever  bring  us  any  true  "success"  in  this 
long  and  major  war.  But  I  do  know  that, 
unless  the  United  States  attempts  to  stop 
at  the  source  the  guns  coming  down  from 
North  Vietnam  which  are  killing  Ameri- 
cans in  South  Vietnam,  there  is  no 
chance  whatever  for  any  possible  success. 

Incidentally,  but  pertinent  to  overall 
thinking  on  this  subject,  the  casualties 
of  our  South  Vietnam  allies  during  that 
same  week  totalled  556,  which  were  less 
than  40  percent  of  U.S.  casualties. 

After  four  trips  to  Vietnam,  three  of 
them  In  the  last  18  months,  it  is  my 
belief  that  the  morale,  the  very  fiber,  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  has,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  withered  away; 
eroded  by  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
almost  continuous  war — first  with  the 
Japanese,  then  with  the  French,  then 
with  ourselves  and  the  South  Koreans; 
and  almost  continuously  among 
themselves. 

There  are  those  who  support  the  send- 
ing of  more  American  ground  forces  to 
South  Vietnam.  If  we  used  the  techno- 
logical advantages  of  air  and  seapower, 
however,  instead  of  such  concentration 
on  a  ground  war,  based  on  my  trips  in 
the  theater,  I  am  convinced  that  we 
would  have  more  chance  for  success  with 
less  troops  instead  of  more. 

Based  on  the  above,  let  me  make  this 
suggestion  this  morning,  if  I  may,  Mr. 
President,  that  instead  of  the  constant 
offer  to  have  our  Government  stop  air 
attacks  against  North  Vietnam  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  negotiation,  we  offer  not  only 
to  stop  the  fighting  In  North  Vietnam, 


but  also  the  fighting  in  South  Vietnam — 
and  start  negotiations  from  there. 

Surely  that  action  would  give  us  a 
better  chance  to  attain  these  negotiations 
and  we  could  then  apply  at  least  part 
of  the  appalling  cost  of  this  Vietnam 
war — already  some  $70  million  a  day — 
to  our  grave  and  growing  problems  here 
at  home. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Kentucky  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  a  few  moments  ago 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
mentioned  the  casualties  of  the  United 
States  Forces  and  the  South  Vietnam 
forces. 

As  I  recall,  he  gave  the  figures  for  1 
week.  I  would  like  to  expand  those  fig- 
ures and  give  at  this  point  the  figures 
for  the  first  5  months  of  1967. 

In  the  first  5  months  of  1967,  the  U.S. 
combat  casualties  totaled  31,036  killed 
and  wounded. 

In  that  same  period  the  South  Viet- 
namese casualties  totaled  17,003. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  carefully  to  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri,  but 
I  must  say  that  we  are  discussing  differ- 
ent approaches  to  a  solution  of  the  war. 

In  a  way,  he  made  a  strong  argument 
for  the  proposal  I  am  making.  I  have 
said  that  everyone  knows  that  should 
there  be  a  cessation  of  the  bombing  It 
would  entail  risks;  the  possibility  of  the 
introduction  of  additional  forces  and 
supplies  from  North  Vietnam.  But  with 
the  great  strength  we  have  in  -ground 
forces,  and  air  forces,  concentrating  on 
those  points  where  Infiltration  routes 
enter  South  Vietnam,  I  cannot  see  that 
the  security  of  our  forces  will  be  threat- 
ened any  more  than  they  are  now.  On 
the  other  hand — the  cessation  may  lead 
to  peace  and  greater  security  for  our 
troops, 

I  recall  that  it  was  in  February  or 
March  of  1965  the  bombing  began.  I  be- 
lieve we  had  24,000  men  in  Vietnam  at 
the  time.  There  was  no  great  movement 
of  either  men  or  supplies  into  South 
Vietnam.  But  as  we  have  stepped  up 
bombing,  the  entry  of  troops  and  sup- 
plies into  South  Vietnam  has  increased. 
The  movement  of  supplies  and  men  into 
South  Vietnam  has  not  been  stopped  by 
the  bombing. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  speaks 
about — and  rightfully  so — of  concern  for 
those  who  fight.  All  of  us  have  concern 
for  our  men  in  Vietnam.  It  is  the  greatest 
concern  of  all. 

The  chief  reason  I  have  continued  to 
make  this  proposal  is  because  of  concern 
for  those  who  fight,  who  are  wounded, 
and  who  die.  The  present  rate  of  casual- 
ties today,  could  reach  75,000  a  year. 
The  Senator  and  I  are  not  talking  about 
the  same  thing.  Of  course,  if  we  want  to 
apply  every  bit  of  force  we  have  upon 
North  Vietnam,  and  some  would  use 
nuclear  weapons,  we  could  destroy  North 
Vietnam.  I  have  made  my  proposal  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  there  has  been  an 
unconditional  cessation  of  bombing. 

I  propose  It  again  to  determine  if  it 
will  open  negotiations.  I  propose  it  as  a 
movement  toward  an  honorable  peace. 


If  negotiations  do  not  follow,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  has  the  in- 
herent power,  under  the  Constitution, 
to  take  whatever  steps  he  needs  to  protect 
our  troops. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  listened  with 
interest,  and  I  have  read  with  interest, 
the  speech  just  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  want  to  com- 
mend him  for  making  his  views  known 
once  again.  He  has  a  perfect  right  to 
speak  out  as  he  does,  as  every  Senator 
has.  When  we  speak  out,  it  does  not 
mean  we  are  planning  the  strategy  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  President  has 
that  responsibility  as  Chief  of  State  and 
as  Commander  in  Chief. 

But,  may  I  point  out  that  every  Sen- 
ator from  every  State  likewise  has  a 
responsibility,  and  the  place  to  make  his 
views  known  is  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
in  full  and  open  view. 

May  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey — and  I  think  I  can  say 
this  without  fear  of  contradiction — that 
all  proposals  which  have  been  made  or 
suggested  here  have  been  given  serious 
consideration  in  the  executive  branch  of 
tlie  Government. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  states 
that  the  chief  issue  before  the  country 
continues  to  be  Vietnam.  It  is  the  over- 
riding issue.  While,  for  the  time  being, 
the  situation  in  our  urban  areas  and 
major  cities  is  of  prime  importance,  even 
there,  in  my  opinion,  the  shadow  of  Viet- 
nam extends. 

As  I  listened  to  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky,  it 
appeared  to  me  that  what  he  has  said  in 
effect,  this  time,  is  what  he  said  on  May 
15.  The  only  difference  is  that  he  has 
gone  into  more  detail.  But,  as  I  recall  the 
Cooper  formula  proposed  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  on  the  15th  of  May,  it  was  to 
confine  the  bombing  to  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
trails  around  the  17th  parallel. 

Thus,  what  he  said  then  he  is  now  say- 
ing again :  This  is  one  way  to  confine  the 
war  to  South  Vietnam. 

I  have  assumed  all  along  that  our  chief 
objective  in  Vietnam  was  to  maintain  the 
stability,  the  integrity,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  South  Vietnam,  period. 

This  is  one  way  in  which  more  success 
can  be  achieved,  in  my  opinion,  than  can 
be  achieved  by  the  continued  bombing  of 
the  north  where,  I  believe,  our  forces 
are  rapidly  running  out  of  targets. 

What  was  the  bombing  of  the  north 
supposed  to  accomplish?  It  had  two  ob- 
jectives. One,  either  to  stop  or  decrease 
infiltration  of  men  and  material  along 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trails,  and,  two,  to 
bring  Hanoi  to  the  conference  table.  In 
both  respects,  those  objectives  have  not 
been  attained.  There  are  more  men  and 
more  tons  of  material  coming  down  from 
the  north  than  was  the  case  before  the 
bombing  started,  or  at  least  before  it 
achieved  proportions  of  great  signifi- 
cance. 

As  far  as  bringing  Hanoi  to  the  con- 
ference table  is  concerned,  in  my  con- 
sidered opinion,  it  is  farther  away  from 
that  table  than  ever  before.  You  cannot 
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bomb  those  people  into  submission.  You 
cannot  return  them  to  the  stone  age.  be- 
cause they  are  living  in  conditions  not 
very  far  from  it.  They  •.vlll  dictate  the 
kind  of  war  which  will  bf^  followed. 
whether  It  be  conventional  or  guerrilla 
They  have  been  dictating  the  kind  of 
war  and  when  it  is  to  be  fought.  They 
have  fought  it  all  too  often  at  the  time 
and  place  of  their  own  choice 

What  have  wv  ac-miplished  with  our 
search-and-destroy  tactics''  We  have 
taken,  for  a  time,  control  of  a  part  of 
their  territory,  but  after  we  do  that,  we 
go  back  to  our  bases.  There  is  even  a 
question  of  doubt  as  to  how  secure  our 
bases  are.  I  would  recall  what  happened 
last  week,  when  a  very  small  number  of 
mortars  shelled  Da  Nan::  I  read  in  the 
papers  that  our  losses  ranged  from  $60 
million  to  $80  million 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  also  per- 
forms a  service  for  the  country  when  he 
points  out  what  the  pos.sible  potentials 
In  this  war  are  if  it  keeps  going  on.  esca- 
lating step  by  step,  gradually  or  cther- 
wlse. 

I  am  taking  too  much  of  the  Senators 
time.  All  I  want  to  say  Is  I  think,  once 
again,  as  he  has  many  times,  the  Senator 
has  performed  a  public  service 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  have  10  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  merely  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  has  said,  in  commendinc; 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  read  his 
speech  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  I 
Join  In  his  recommendation  to  stop  the 
bombing.  This  subject  has  been  dis- 
cussed at  considerable  length  by  tiie 
Senator  from  Kentucky  in  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent context,  but  the  purpo.se  is  still 
the  same.  I  think,  it  is  to  try  to  bring  the 
war  to  an  honorable  end 

I  only  say.  with  respect  to  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Mis.sourl,  if 
he  knows  of  any  way  to  approach  a  ces- 
sation of  the  flghtint,'.  I  will  join  in  that, 
too.  The  principal  purpo.se  of  stoppini,' 
the  bombing  is  to  .set  the  stage  for  nego- 
tiations which  would  leave  both  parties 
In  an  acceptable  political  posture.  That 
Is  the  purpose  of  negotiations. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and  I  wish  to  bring  about  the  same  ob- 
jective. It  is  a  question  of  how  to  bring 
it  about.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky is  correct  in  pointing  out  that  we 
have  never  had  an  unconditional  cessa- 
tion of  bombing  We  have  never  given  a 
bona  fide  test  as  to  what  the  intentions 
of  North  Vietnam  are.  We  do  not  know 
what  they  would  really  do  if  there  were 
a  cessation  of  the  bumbin;-'.  without  the 
specific  conditions  such  as  have  been 
mentioned  on  m,any  occasions.  I  would 
like  to  see  us  tr>-  It 

I  would  also  like  to  have  a  cease-fire.  If 
someone  would  show  me  how  to  get  it. 


Tliat  is  what  was  negotiated  in  1954, 
when  the  French  and  the  Vietnamese 
were  in  agreement  that  the  fighting 
should  stop  I  do  not  want  to  quibble 
about  the  mtthods  that  would  promote  a 
ces.'jation  of  thi.-;  war.  but  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  Is  most  lt)£;ical 
when  he  says  we  can  do  this  without  any- 
one's a'^reemrnt  We  cannM  f;et  a  cf-ase- 
fire  without  an  agreement  on  the  other 
side  We  can  cea.se  th"  bombing  without 
obtaining  anyone  s  permission  and  see 
what  the  other  side  will  do. 

So  I  commend  the  .'Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. I  hope  that  this  suggestion  might 
reach  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr  COOPER.  I  did  not  talk  about  a 
cease-fire  or  the  subject  matter  of  nego- 
tiations, because  I  desired  to  empha.size 
the  step  that  could  lead  to  negotiations. 
As  the  Senator  has  said,  this  action  is 
within  our  control. 

Mr  .MKEN  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr  COOPER  I  yield 

Mr.  AIKEN  I  just  want  to  .say  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  given  us  a 
di.Nplay  of  a  commodity  which  is  all  too 
.scarce  in  the  world  today,  and  I  mean 
statesmanship  There  is  nothing  dishon- 
orable about  wanting  to  bring  this  war 
in  Southeast  Asia  to  a  clo.se.  I  think 
President  John.snn  would  be  fully  war- 
ranted in  taking  heed  of  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  .said  today. 

How  has  our  policy  worked  over  there? 
We  were  suppo.^ed  to  brint:  the  war  to 
a  quick  end  when  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  started  In  fact,  .some  of  our 
militarj-  experts  thought  it  would  be  only 
a  matter  of  a  few  days  before  the  North 
Vietname.se  leadership  would  be  on  its 
knees  seeking  a  conference  at  the  table. 
It  has  not  worked  just  that  way. 

Coincident  with  the  start  of  the  Ijomb- 
Ine  of  North  Vietnam  came  the  intro- 
duction of  more  modern  and  efficient 
weapons  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  We 
have  had  a  very  painful  experience  as  a 
result.  By  the  end  of  this  year,  our  cas- 
ualties, killed  and  wounded,  will  un- 
doubtedly reach  100.000  most  of  which 
will  have  been  incurred  since  the  bomb- 
ing of  Noith  Vietnam  started— they 
might  have  been  con.sidercd  of  minor 
proportions  up  to  that  time — and  we  are 
still  fighting  in  the  .same  place.?  we  were 
when  we  staited  th.at  bombing— as  the 
Senator  from  Mi.-souri  said.  4  mi'»\s  from 
Da  Nan;;  and  about  the  same  distance 
from  Saigon  and  our  other  bases  In 
South  Vietnam.. 

We  get  optimistic  reports  and  predic- 
tions evcrj-  little  while,  and  they  never 
come  true  Only  the  other  day.  top  of- 
ficials of  our  Government  assured  us  we 
were  making  progress  and  almost  the 
noxt  day  we  got  a  report  that  one  of  our 
air  bases  had  been  attacked  by  modern 
weapons  and  possibly  $100  million  dam- 
age was  done  to  our  Air  Force  In  a 
single  attack. 

I  might  say  that  when  we  follow  a 
policy  that  does  not  work  and  has  not 
worked,  then  it  Is  time  perhaps  to  try 
something  else,  such  as  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  advocated.  There  is  no 
use  .saying  that  President  Ho  Chi  Minh 
is  not  sick  of  this  war  Hf  would  not  be 
human  if  he  were  not  sick  of  it.  It  Is 


also  a  good  guess  to  say  that  he  and 
most  of  his  countrymen  would  rather 
die  than  get  down  on  their  knees  and 
b<"P. 

So  I  do  hope  the  President  will  take 
heed  of  what  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  suggested,  not  only  today,  but  a 
number  of  times.  It  would  be  no  di.sgrace 
for  the  United  States  to  seek  to  bring  this 
war  to  an  end. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr   COOPER    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  join  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  commending  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  on  the  speech  he  has  made 
t  iday  I  agree  completely  with  every- 
thing he  has  said. 

It  is  difficult  to  quarrel  with  a  col- 
league, particularly  when  he  is  a  former 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  but  I  find 
myself  in  di.sacreemcnt  with  some  of 
the  points  made  by  our  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Mis.sourl  IMr.  Symington!, 
a  few  moments  aco. 

He  was,  of  course.  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force.  It  was  my  privilege  to  have  sened 
for  4  years  in  that  branch  of  the 
service  during  the  war,  attaining  the 
rank  of  colonel:  but  I  do  not  pretend  to 
have  any  particular  competence  with 
respect  to  the  utilization  of  air  power 
at  the  present  time. 

I  must  say,  however,  as  an  observer 
who  did  serve  in  the  Air  Force  for  4 
years,  that  in  my  opinion  the  bombing 
has  been  counterproductive  and  has  had 
very  little  to  do  with  saving  the  lives  of 
any  young  Americans.  If  lives  are  saved 
by  bombing,  they  can  still  be  saved.  Li 
my  opinion,  by  bombing  south  of  the 
17th  parallel. 

On  March  31.1  made  statements  quite 
similar  to  those  which  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  made  today.  On  April  3, 
at  the  unanimous-consent  request  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
IMr.  Fdlbricht),  my  speech  was  printed 
m  the  Record.  Secretary  General  C 
Thant  publicly  espoused  the  recommen- 
dations that  I  made,  which  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

First.  Cease  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam. 

Second.  Cea.se  all  offensive  operations 
in  South  Vietnam,  firing  only  if  fired 
upon. 

Third.  Induce  General  Ky's  forces  to 
do  the  samf^. 

I  returned  to  the  same  subject  on  May 
16,  in  connection  with  the  occa.sion  cf 
Buddha's  birthday,  making  the  same 
proposals.  Those  proposals  have  never 
been  acknowledged  nor  commented  upon 
by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  ask  my  friend  from  Kentucky  this 
questlo:i:  Does  he  not  believe  that  the 
cessation  of  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam, while  it  mieht  veiT  well  result  ir. 
negotiations  with  Hanoi,  is  not  too  likelJ' 
to  have  the  effect  of  achieving  negotia- 
tions with  the  Vietcong:  and  is  it  not 
necessary  that  If  we  make  a  peace  ges- 
ture toward  Hanoi,  we  should  al.so  make 
a  similar  peace  gesture  toward  the  Viet- 
cong? 

My  suggestion  would  be  that  If  ^^ 
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announced  publicly  we  w'ould  fire  only 
when  fired  upon,  at  least  until  we  had 
an  opportunity  to  determine  whether  the 
leadership  of  the  Vietcong  was  interested 
in  arranging  a  cease-fire,  and  would  stop 
the  search  and  destroy  technique  which 
Is  costing  the  lives  of  so  many  young 
Americans  a'ld  cau.sing  so  many  others 
to  be  woutided.  we  would  then  have  a 
comprehensive  plan  which  in  my  opinion 
would  have  a  better  chance  of  success; 
for  I  am  not  convinced,  and  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
convinced,  that  Hanoi  completely  dom- 
inates the  Vietcong. 

Mr.  COOPER.  No.  I  do  not  think  Hanoi 
completely  dominates  the  Vietcong.  The 
Vietcong  were  active  for  many  years  be- 
fore the  war  expanded. 

I  have  addressed  myself  to  North  Viet- 
nam, because  North  Vietnam,  In  every 
proposal,  has  made  as  its  central  point 
the  unconditional  cessation  of  bombing. 
As  we  all  know  from  our  own  sources, 
their  proposals  have  changed  at  times 
but  always  this  has  been  the  central 
point. 

I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  ques- 
tion tha^  I  have  raised  this  afternoon 
I  do  recall  that  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, has  suggested  the  same  pro- 
posal. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  reading  the  speech  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  which  he 
furnished  to  me  before  he  gave  it.  I  read 
it  with  considerable  interest  and  care. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  may  have  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  must  say,  though 
I  would  like  to  agree  with  the  Senator, 
that  I  find  myself  unable  completely  to 
agree.  I  say  this  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  his  proposal  is  predicated  upon  the 
idea  that  North  Vietnam  wants  peace, 
while  there  has  been  no  sign  of  any  kind 
that  North  Vietnam  wants  either  to  ne- 
gotiate or  to  cut  down  its  rate  of  infil- 
tration into  South  Vietnam,  or  to  other- 
wise approach  the  peace  table. 

We  have  probably  made  the  most  ex- 
tensive effort  to  find  a  method  of  sitting 
down  at  a  table  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese that  any  coimtry  has  ever  made 
in  time  of  war.  and  we  have  been  unable 
to  find  any  possibility  whereby  they  will 
even  sit  down  and  discuss  the  matter. 

I  was  in  South  Vietnam  and  Thailand 
In  May.  There  was  certainly  no  Indica- 
tion then  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
were  moving  in  a  direction  which  would 
cut  down  on  their  involvement  In  South 
Vietnam.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  one 
pf  the  holidays,  we  were  Informed  by 
both  Intelligence  and  diplomatic  sources, 
and  by  our  ministry— I  was  personally 
«)  informed— that  the  road  south  looked 
^e  the  Los  Angeles  freeway  on  New 
Year's  Day;  that  when  we  stopped  the 
bombing,  truckload  after  truckload  and 


convoy  after  convoy,  which  up  to  that 
time  had  been  held  back  and  were  only 
dribbling  through  at  night,  were  coming 
down,  with  vast  soiu-ces  of  supplies  and 
equipment  to  be  put  Into  South  Vietnam. 
In  addition  to  the  112-millimeter  rocket 
which  has  been  talked  about  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri,  there 
were  144-millimeter  rockets,  now  being 
made  available  by  the  Russians,  which 
are  capable  of  going  7  miles  or  more 
before  they  hit. 

I  would  say  there  was  no  indication 
imder  any  circumstances  that  they 
would  be  willing  to  seek  peace.  If  we  stop 
our  bombing — and  this  is  what  concerns 
me  most — without  having  at  least  some 
kind  of  word  that  they  are  willing  to 
stop  and  sit  down  and  see  how  we  can 
find  peace;  if  we  stop  without  even  that 
assurance,  it  strikes  me  that  what  we 
will  be  doing  Is  experimenting  with  the 
position  of  our  troops  in  South  Vietnam. 

That  Is  why,  much  as  I  should  like 
to,  I  am  unable  to  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  comments  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

As  he  has  said,  there  has  not  been  any 
open  or  public  indication  upon  the  part 
of  North  Vietnam  to  negotiate.  We  know 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  undertaken  many  courses  to  try  to 
get  to  the  table. 

But  this  being  true,  I  have  asked  that 
before  we  start  on  another  stage  of  in- 
creased buildup  of  forces,  of  increased 
bombing,  Increased  casualties,  of  in- 
creased costs,  all  of  which  are  not  bring- 
ing the  war  to  a  close,  we  should  see  if  the 
one  requirement  made  again  and  again 
by  North  Vietnam',  the  unconditional 
cessation  of  bombing,  will  lead  to  nego- 
tiations and  peace. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  to  this  debate  this  after- 
noon with  a  great  deal  of  Interest.  It  is 
well  that  the  different  points  of  view 
held  by  various  Senators  be  brought 
forth.  I  appreciate  the  candor  and  the 
frankness  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington];  I 
appreciate  the  reasoning  and  the 
thoughts  behind  the  words  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  fMr. 
DoMiMCKl.  It  is  obvious  that  there  are 
divergencies  of  opinion.  But  I  believe 
that  what  we  must  face  up  to  is  that 
either  we  have  to  seek  to  find  new  ways 
of  reaching  the  negotiating  table,  or  face 
the  prospect  of  escalating  still  further. 
There  are  not  many  more  targets  out- 
side of  Haiphong  and  Hanoi  and  per- 
haps a  few  targets  further  north.  If  we 
are  to  continue  to  escalate,  we  had  better 
count  the  costs  involved — the  cost  to  us 
in  manpower,  and  how  long  it  will  take, 
what  it  may  mean  in  the  way  of  possible 
confrontation  with  China  and  perhaps 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  "socialist" 
states. 

I  appreciate  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  had  to  say  about  a  proposal 
which  I  made  about  taking  up  the  U.S. 
resolution  introduced  in  January  1966  in 
the  Security  Council,  seeking  to  bring 
all  the  participants,  both  direct  and  In- 


direct, to  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  the  cards  on  the  table.  When  I 
speak  of  indirect  participants  and  direct 
participants,  I  mean  Peking  and  the 
Vietcong — the  NLF,  the  political  arm. 
They  both  have  to  be  considered,  in  my 
opinion,  before  this  war  is  concluded. 

I  say  most  respectfully  to  the  Senator 
that  perliaps  it  will  not  be  one  formula 
alone  wliich  v.ill  bring  this  war  to  a  con- 
clusion. At  the  least,  it  will  be  a  con- 
solidated and  concentrated  effort  in 
South  Vietnam.  If  the  Cooper  proposal 
is  followed,  there  is  also  a  call  for  a  pro- 
posal to  continue  the  defense  perimeter 
just  below  the  demilitarization  zone,  be- 
low the  17th  parallel — of  which  I  under- 
stand 11  miles  has  been  built  or  cleared 
and  an  additional  12  miles  is  in  the 
process  of  being  constructed — that  would 
take  us  more  than  half  way  across  the 
17th  parallel  dividing  North  and  South 
Vietnam.  If  that  could  be  done,  if  the 
Cooper  formula  could  be  followed,  and 
if  the  U.S.  resolution  to  the  United  Na- 
tions could  be  called  up.  followed  up  and 
voted  on.  perhaps  there  would  be  a  pos- 
sibility of  finding  a  small  pathway  to  a 
road  which  might  lead  towards  negotia- 
tions and  peace. 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  down  In  a 
constant  effort  to  reach  the  negotiating 
table. 

I  assure  the  Senate  and  the  Senator 
that  as  far  as  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  concerned  he  is  just  as  desir- 
ous as  Is  anyone  in  this  body  of  reaching 
the  negotiating  table  to  the  end  that  this 
brutal  and  dirty  war  can  be  brought  to 
an  honorable  conclusion. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  Its  business 
today.  It  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE   CRISIS   IN   OUR  CITIES 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  our  Na- 
tion today  verges  on  revolution.  The 
fabric  of  our  society  is  In  danger  of  be- 
ing torn  apart  at  Its  seams  in  the  cities 
of  America. 

Established  order  must  prevail,  and  so 
must  our  Nation. 

On  some  issues,  there  are  not  two  sides 
to  the  argument. 

This  is  one  of  them. 

We  cannot  tolerate — and  will  never 
tolerate — lawlessness  and  vicious,  ram- 
paging violence. 

We  must  take  whatever  steps  are  re- 
quired to  put  down  insurrection  when  It 
occurs. 

There  is  no  need  to  call  the  roll  of  vio- 
lence. Looting,  lawiessness.  and  arson 
have  swept  more  than  50  cities  and  towns 
across  the  Nation  in  a  rising  tide  of  dis- 
order. Destruction  marks  the  central 
cities  of  Detroit,  Newark,  Toledo, 
Cambridge.  Md.,  Minneapolis.  And  dis- 
turbances have  occurred  In  Hartford  and 
New  Britain,  Conn. 

We  are  witnessing  the  destruction  of 
property  and  lives — and  more.  We  are 
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witnessing  the  destruction  of  hope  and 
the  wrecking  of  dreams.  We  are  being 
pushed  back — step  by  step — from  the 
threshold  of  proyre-ss. 

For  violence  is  5clf-dcfeatins.  Nowhere 
has  it  produced  lasting  and  positive  re- 
sults. 

Violence  does  not  eliminate  the  condi- 
tions it  seeks  to  destroy  Often  it  causes 
them  to  endure. 

Violence  does  not  make  life  in  the  slum 
any  less  mean  or  more  tolerable. 

Violence  does  not  bring  forth  respon- 
sible leadership. 

Violence  does  not  create  understand- 
ing. 

Instead,  violence  breeds  fear.  Lawless- 
ness creates  a  lack  of  coiuidence  Disor- 
der pushes  into  the  background  those 
who  would  build  The  glare  of  flames 
and  the  flashings'  lights  of  police  cruisers 
Illuminate  only  the  wreckers  and  the 
wreckage. 

The  times  and  events  cry  out  for  san- 
ity and  for  constructive  action. 

There  is  a  shocking  tendency  in  the 
national  debate  to  seek  scapegoats  rather 
than  solutions,  to  castigate  rather  than 
construct,  to  blame  rather  than  build. 
But  violence  is  not  a  partisan  issue  We 
cannot  allow  the  most  basic  domestic 
problem  of  our  time  to  degenerate  into 
political  name  calling. 

If  we  seek  to  find  tho.se  to  blame  for 
the  disorder,  let  everj-  man  look  into  the 
mirror. 

Most  of  us  have  u.sed  the  phra.se  "crisis 
In  the  city"  to  describe  the  shocking 
events  of  recent  years  By  this  we  mean 
that  nearly  every  American  city  faces 
monumental  problems  in  such  areas  as 
housing,  employmtnt.  education  and 
law  enforcement  -  problems  nf  such 
scope  and  depth  that  an  unrelated  i.ici- 
dent  can  trigger  enough  violence  to  tear 
apart  an  American  city  in  a  single 
night. 

But  even  this  description  does  not 
reach  the  core  of  the  crisis  We  face  not 
only  a  crisis  in  housing,  employment. 
and  law  enforcement,  but  we  also  face  a 
crisis  of  belief.  The  people  of  the  slums 
are  losing  their  belief  in  the  promi.se  of 
America.  And  the  rest  of  us,  though  con- 
fronted with  statistics,  that  tell  us  one  of 
three  slum  residents  has  a  serious  em- 
ployment problem,  still  are  unwilling  to 
act  upon  the  belief— and  the  fact — that 
legitimate  complaints  are  a  major  cause 
of  the  anger  and  bitterness  that  trans- 
form a  local  incident  into  a  matter  of 
national  survival 

I  cannot  argue — and  no  responsible 
person  should  argue — that  we  can  guar- 
antee an  end  to  violence  by  passing  pro- 
grams that  would  eliminate  all  the  griev- 
ances and  injustices  that  press  so 
heavily  on  the  residents  of  our  central 
cities.  But  on  the  other  hand,  ^nust  In- 
sist that  failure  to  take  major,  and  sweep- 
ing actions  to  relieve  the  legitimate  ten- 
sions; and  grievances  will  further  widen 
the  gulf  that  already  threatens  to  divide 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  this  week  the  Congress 
heard  many  calls  for  investigations  and 
studies  of  the  causes  of  the  .ecent  riot- 
ing and  violence  I  respectfully  submit 
that  much  of  the  information  we  seek  is 
contained  in  the  yearlong  hearings  on 
the  Federal  role  in  urban  affairs  con- 
ducted by  the  Subcommittee  on  Executive 


Reorganization.  I  make  this  statement 
not  in  behalf  of  the  subcommittee,  but 
as  an  individual  Senator.  I  make  this 
statement  not  because  the  remarks  of  the 
committee  members  deserve  widespread 
attention,  but  because  the  statements  and 
views  of  the  100  witnesses  can  provide 
valuable  and  significant  insight  and 
information. 

We  heard  from  witnes.'-es  from  all  levels 
of  Govermnent.  and  private  life.  We 
heard  from  businessmen  and  financiers. 
We  heard  from  representatives  of  labor, 
private  foundations,  and  universities.  We 
spoke  with  .social  .scientists — psychia- 
trists, psychologists,  and  sociologists — 
who  made  the  city  and  its  people  their 
laboratory.  And  we  heard  firsthand  testi- 
mony about  conditions  in  our  slums  and 
the  causes  of  violence  from  the  residents 
of  the  slums  thcm.selves. 

Contained  within  the  4.000  pages  of 
testimony  and  over  200  exhibits  is  a 
wealth  of  material  that  would  be  of  great 
value  to  115  today.  Some  of  this  material 
I  will  insert  m  the  Recorp  at  the  end  of 
the.se  remarks.  This  includes  the  testi- 
mony by  Derek  V.  Roeiner.  a  .social  psy- 
chologist of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  on  the  anatomy  of  a  not; 
and  the  poll  conducte-d  by  John  F.  Kraft, 
Inc  .  on  attitudes  of  Neuroes  in  various 
cities  I  will  al.so  include  the  first  report 
of  Brandeis  University's  Lembert;  Center 
for  the  Study  of  V'iolence,  an  analysis  of 
conditions  in  six  American  cities.  Dr. 
John  Spiegel,  the  center  director,  testi- 
fied before  the  subcommittee  last  Decem- 
ber 

In  addition.  I  will  suJOmit  for  the  Rec- 
ord a  copy  of  a  letter  I  .sent  yesterday  to 
Attorney  Genei"al  Clark  a.skmg  whether 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  found 
that  this  summer's  riots  are  the  product 
of — or  significantly  intluenced  or  con- 
trolled by — individuals,  an  organized 
conspiracy,  or  any  groups  of  organiza- 
tions. 

None  of  us  want  to  reward  violence. 
Thus,  the  issue  before  the  entire  Nation 
1.^  How  shall  we  convince  responsible 
citi/ens,  who  comprise  the  majority  of 
our  slum  populations,  that  there  is  an- 
other alteniatuo — a  better  alternative — 
to  violence'.'  We  must  provide  acceptable 
ways  for  men  to  achieve  their  goals.  For 
wiicn  men  cannot  achieve  their  goals  in 
acceptable  ways,  they  resort  to  shortcuts. 
And  far  too  often,  violence  is  tlie  short- 
cut chosen. 

Law  and  order  must  be  maintained. 
But  punishment  alone  is  no  answer. 
Orderly  cities  cannot  be  based  on  the 
pa.s^Nive  order  of  a  citizeni-y  b^ued  into 
submission.  They  must  be  built  on  the 
order  of  a  democracy  working  together 
for  the  common  good. 

Trucks,  tanks,  troops,  and  guns  can 
restrain  violence.  But  only  citizens  can 
maintain  democracy — citizens  with  the 
self-respect  that  comes  from  participat- 
ing in  the  society  and  the  recognition  of 
the  rewards  of  initiative.  Citizens  denied 
the  chance  t>  achieve  self-respect — eco- 
nomic. .-.  icial,  and  moral — are  denied 
fundamental  justice. 

We  face  a  .sea  of  problems.  Before  we 
set  sail  III  all  directions  at  once,  we 
should  select  the  areas  that  will  yield  the 
most  immediate  benefits. 

The  m.jst  obvious  fact  in  America  is 
that  a  good  job  at  an  adequate  wage  Is 


the  key  to  providing  self-respect  for  an 
individual  and  progress  for  a  nation. 

Each  of  the  cities  that  has  experienced 
terror  m  the  past  few  weeks  shares  a 
Common  statistic.  Unemployment  in  our 
central  cities  is  twice  the  national  rate. 
One  out  of  every  four  teenauer.s — the 
same  teenagers  who  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  riots  and  looting — cannot 
find  a  job. 

In  Newark,  the  Department  of  Labor 
estimates  that  unemployment  in  the 
central  city  area  is  about  7.5  percent— 
nearly  twice  the  rate  of  the  overall  area. 
The  unemployment  rate  among  teenagers 
nears  25  percent. 

In  central  Detroit,  where  nearly  20 
pt>rcent  of  the  labor  force  is  under  the 
age  of  25,  unemployment  in  the  riot  areas 
is  estimated  to  be  9  to  12  percent. 

Witness  after  witne.ss  before  our  sub- 
committee emphasized  the  need  for  JDbs, 
economic  security,  and  .self-respect.  In 
the  words  of  Rev.  Leon  Sullivan,  whose 
opportunities  industrialization  cente,"^ 
have  had  great  success  in  training  poor 
people  and  placinu  them  in  jobs: 

Begin  to  reliabllltate  a  people  and  you 
begin  to  reh.ibl'.ltate  a  city.  -Structures  do 
not  make  clemocrucie.s  or  clvlltz.itions.  Only 
nttltiides  and  the  spirits  and  desires  of  men 
to  promote  a  change  for  their  own  better- 
ment CUM  do  this  .  .  Poor  people  .  .  want 
a.  skill  to  prepare  them.selve.s  for  a  job  I.t 
order  that  they  might  be  able  to  stand  on 
their  own  feet 

A  Philip  Randolph,  president  of  the 
A.  Philip  Randolph  Institute,  put  it  this 
way: 

Programmatlcally.  Mr  Cha1rm;\n.  I  should 
suggest  that  the  top  priority  is  full  employ- 
ment. 

Attorney  General  Katzenbach,  testify- 
ing last  August,  stated: 

I  am  sure  if  the  rate  of  young  Negro  un- 
employed people  and  young  white  unem- 
ployed people  were  to  drop  significantly, 
tlien  we  would  have  at  least  a  significant 
drop  In   the  crime  rate. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz  said: 

The  unemployment  problem  In  the  center 
cities,  in  the  5lum,s  and  ghettos,  and  among 
minority  groups,  is  clear  and  It  Is  critical 

The  McCone  Commission,  which  ana- 
lyzed the  cau.ses  and  results  of  the  tragic 
riots  in  Watts,  concluded: 

The  most  serious  immediate  problem  that 
faces  the  Negro  in  our  community  is  em- 
ployment— securing  and  holding  a  job  that 
provides  him  an  opportunity  for  livelihood, 
a  chance  to  earn  the  means  to  support  him- 
self and  his  family,  a  dignity,  and  a  reason 
ro  feel  that  he  is  a  member  of  our  com- 
munity In  a  true  and  a  very  real  sense. 
Unemployment  and  the  consequent  idle- 
ness are  at  the  nxit  of  m.any  of  the  problems 
we  discuss  In  this  report  Many  witnessee 
have  described  to  us.  dramatically  and  we 
believe  honestly,  the  overwhelming  hope- 
les.sness  that  comes  when  a  man's  eflorts  to 
And  a  Job  tome  to  naught.  Inevitably,  there 
is  despair  and  a  deep  resentment  of  a  so- 
ciety which  he  feels  has  turned  its  back 
ufKin  him  Welfare  does  not  change  this 
It  provides  the  necessities  of  life,  but  adds 
nothing  to  a  man's  stature,  nor  relieves  the 
frustrations   that  grow. 

John  F.  Kraft,  Inc.,  a  re-spected  public 
opinion  research  organization,  conducted 
an  extensive  survey  in  Watts  several 
months  after  the  1965  riots.  To  the  ques- 
tion, "What  do  you  think  was  the  real 
cause  of  the  violence  we  had  here  last 
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summer?"  the  largest  percentage — 58 
percent  of  those  questioned — sa'w  eco- 
nomic problems  as  the  most  crucial  fac- 
tor. They  placed  most  emphasis  on  lack 
of  work  or  low  pay  and  menial  work. 

Asked  "what  is  the  biggest  single 
problem  facing  the  Negroes  in  Watts?" 
unemployment,  job  discrimination,  and 
lack  of  skills  were  the  most  common  re- 
sponses. The  provision  of  more  jobs,  with 
enough  pay  to  support  a  family,  and 
job  training  were  rated  as  key  ingredi- 
ents in  riot  prevention. 

The  Kraft  survey  also  illuminated  the 
crucial  distinction  between  the  old  resi- 
dents of  the  ghetto  and  the  newcomers — 
those  who  had  migrated  from  the  South 
in  the  past  10  years.  Ninety-three  per- 
cent of  the  newcomers  questioned  about 
the  reason  for  the  violence  blamed  eco- 
nomic problems,  the  lack  of  employment, 
or  low  pay  and  menial  work. 

But,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Lemberg  Center  for  the  Study  of  Vio- 
lence, this  fact  has  not  been  fully  recog- 
nized by  persons  outside  the  slums.  The 
report  finds: 

Only  a  small  minority  of  whites  perceive 
Negro  unemployment  or  lack  of  equal  job 
opportunit'es  as  a  major  cause  of  riots  while 
a  majority  of  Negroes  perceive  a  direct  con- 
nection between  riots  and  employment 
opportunities. 

What  are  our  responsibilities  and 
priorities? 

We  should  focus  first  on  actions  that 
can  be  taken  within  existing  authority 
and  with  available  funds.  A  rapid  survey 
of  possible  administrative  actions  has 
disclosed  the  following,  which  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  the  executive  branch. 

First,  Under  the  authority  now  vested 
in  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  im- 
mediate action  could  be  undertaken  to 
apply  the  $6  million  in  unexpended  emer- 
gency relief  funds  to  relieving  the  dis- 
aster that  has  struck  our  cities.  Such 
action  could  include  the  provision  of  jobs 
in  reconstructing  our  cities;  the  distri- 
bution of  food  and  medical  supplies;  the 
donation  or  loan  of  surplus  equipment  to 
states  and  communities  for  use  in  job 
training  programs. 

The  legislation  establishing  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning  gave  ample  au- 
thority to  that  office  to  deal  with  dis- 
asters. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  act — 42  U.S.C. 
1855  ff. — reveals  that  the  authority 
granted  is  not  restricted  to  the  relief  of 
natural  disasters. 

Further,  the  act  wisely  gave  the  OEP 
authority  to  provide  assistance  when 
di-saster  threatens.  The  tinderbox  po- 
tential of  .some  of  our  major  cities  is  well 
known.  I  suggest  that  the  possibility  of 
aiding  them  In  averting  the  unrest  that 
may  come  should  be  the  first  order  of 
bu."!lness  in  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning. 

A  few  moments  ago,  a  wire  service 
news  report  indicated  that  Michigan  and 
Detroit  officials  have  requested  this  kind 
of  a.ssistance  from  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning.  It  also  Indicates  that 
OEP  believes  it  may  lack  the  authority 
to  intervene  in  matters  of  this  nature. 

May  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  a  few  years  ago.  a  barge  with 
chlorine  sank  in  the  Mississippi  River, 
endangering  the  lives  of  the  people  in  the 


area.  At  that  time,  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  extended  assistance  to 
help  raise  the  barge  and  evacuate  the 
residents. 

If  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
can  use  its  funds  to  remedy  the  potential 
danger  of  a  barge  of  chlorine  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  I  cannot  understand  why 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  could 
not  use  its  fimds  to  help  relieve  the 
misery  in  the  cities  of  our  Nation.  I  would 
ask  that  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning go  back  to  its  own  precedent  of  the 
barge  of  chlorine  in  the  Mississippi 
River,  to  see  whether  they  cannot  act 
affirmatively  in  response  to  the  re- 
quest of  Governor  Romney  and  Mayor 
Cavanagh. 

Second.  There  is  authority  in  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  that  can  and  should  be  put 
to  work.  Under  title  III — the  technical 
assistance  section — the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  technical  assistance 
in  the  development  of  an  economic  de- 
velopment plan  to  areas  which  may  not 
be  qualified  as  eligible  redevelopment 
areas.  Further,  he  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  of  up  to  75  percent  of  the  admin- 
istrative expenses  of  organizations  which 
would  develop  such  plans. 

I  suggest  that  this  authority  be  used 
to  help  local  and  neighborhood  organi- 
zations— community  action  agencies,  for 
example — to  hire  the  expert  assistance 
and  consultants  they  would  need  to  de- 
velop their  own  economic  development 
plans.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  an  age  of 
increasing  anonymity,  we  must  find  ways 
to  bring  decisionmaking  responsibilities 
back  down  to  the  neighborhood  and  com- 
munity level.  It  Is  essential  that  people 
feel  they  have  a  stake  and  a  voice  in  de- 
termining their  futures.  The  participant 
in  mob  violence  is  anonymous. 

Third.  The  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  gives  authority  to  the 
Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  utilize  up  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  funds  appropriated  for 
training  for  meeting  areas  of  special 
need.  In  addition,  funds  not  fully  obli- 
gated under  the  act  may  be  reappor- 
tioned from  time  to  time. 

At  this  time,  I  would  hope  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  would  take  every  pos- 
sible step  to  assure  that  the  maximum 
amount  of  training  aid  is  made  available 
to  the  residents  of  our  central  cities. 

Serious  consideration  should  also  be 
given  to  the  possibility  of  establishing 
new  criteria  for  on-the-job  training  pro- 
grams— criteria  which  would  specify  that 
contracting  employers  must  offer  oppor- 
tunities to  a  stated  percentage  of  trainees 
who  reside  in  areas  of  low  income  and 
high  unemployment. 

These  actions  can  provide  some  jobs 
immediately.  But  the  need  is  so  great 
that  we  can  only  solve  our  employment 
problems  by  londertaking  a  full-scale  ac- 
tion program.  Because  employment  is 
basically  a  responsibility  of  the  private 
sector,  we  must  take  actions  to  encourage 
American  businessmen  to  locate  and  re- 
locate in  the  cities  and  train  and  hire 
slum  residents.  But  we  also  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  assist  those  who  cannot 
find  a  job  in  the  private  market.  We 
should  provide  guaranteed  job  oppor- 
tunities for  all — in  fact  as  well  as  in 
theory. 


Toward  this  end,  I  have  introduced 
several  pieces  of  legislation,  and  I  wel- 
come any  additional  proposals  in  this 
area.  We  should  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965 
to  permit  urban  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment and  low  income  to  qualify  for  as- 
sistance under  the  act.  We  should  au- 
thorize interest  rate  rebates  of  2  percent 
to  encourage  industrial  plant  location  in 
urban  areas.  We  should  provide  a  $100 
million  loan  guarantee  reserve  fund  to 
encourage  industry  investment  in  urban 
areas — a  fund  sufficient  to  guarantee  $2 
billion  in  private  loans  and  new  invest- 
ment capital.  These  proposals  are  con- 
tained in  S.  581  and  S.  2039. 

For  those  who  cannot  find  or  qualify 
for  a  job  in  the  private  market,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  function  as  an  employer 
of  last  resort.  The  Public  Service  Em- 
ployment Opportunities  Act — S.  585 — 
would  establish  a  5-year  program  to 
provide  500,000  additional  full-time 
public  service  jobs. 

People  want  a  job — not  a  handout,  and 
we  have  a  duty  to  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity for  everyone  to  become  a  useful 
contributor  to  society. 

Jobs,  it  seems  to  me,  are  the  key  pres- 
sure point  in  today's  crisis  situation.  But 
there  is  more  that  needs  to  be  done.  It 
.may  be  possible  to  take  additional  ac- 
tions administratively.  The  survey  that 
disclosed  the  suggestions  I  have  made 
was  by  no  means  exhaustive. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  abundantly  clear 
that  the  Federal  GoveiTiment's  authority 
and  flexibility  to  react  to  crises  in  our 
cities  is  severely  limited.  Congress  has  a 
clear  responsibility  to  act  positively  in 
approving  the  measures  and  appropria- 
tions proposed  by  the  President  that 
would  give  us  a  wider  range  of  tools. 

The  model  cities  program  must  be  fully 
fimded.  It  offers  a  new  horizon  in  com- 
munity and  neighborhood  development. 
It  is,  in  essence,  the  most  imaginative 
piece  of  legislation  approved  by  Con- 
gress in  recent  years.  To  strip  it  of  its 
effectiveness  by  reducing  the  level  of  ap- 
propriations would  be  folly.  The  rent 
supplement  program  is  also  fully  deserv- 
ing of  our  support. 

So,  too,  must  we  act  on  appropriations 
for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  the  violence  in 
the  streets  of  America  obscured  the  real 
progress  that  the  poverty  program  has 
made — in  the  Headstart  program,  in  job 
training,  in  help  for  the  elderly,  and 
jobs  for  the  young. 

The  President  has  proposed  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Rat  Extermination  Act  of 
1967.  It  would  provide  a  first  year  ap- 
propriation of  $20  million  to  establish  a 
program  of  assistance  to  communities 
in  eradicating  rats.  Rat  control.  Mr. 
President,  is  not  a  laughing  matter  to 
those  who  fear  for  the  lives  of  their  chil- 
dren at  night.  It  is  a  responsible  pro- 
gram, reflecting  a  proper  national  con- 
cern with  a  frightening  menace. 

If  the  senseless  violence  in  the  streets 
of  America  has  done  nothing  else,  It 
should  have  emphasized  the  need  for  en- 
actment of  gun  control  legislation  and 
the  President's  Safe  Streets  and  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1967. 

We  must  pass  legislation  which  would 
make  it  more  difficult  for  gims  to  fall 
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Into  the  hands  of  irresponsible  individ- 
uals. And  the  beleaguered  and  harassed 
police  of  America  need  help — help  which 
the  Safe  StreeUs  and  Crime  Control  Act 
could  give.  We  hear  much  of  police  bru- 
tality." But  the  cry  from  the  ghetto  is 
also  for  police  protection 

In  the  John  Kraft  survey  of  attitudes 
toward  the  police  amoni?  residents  of 
slums,  the  overwhelming  majority  felt 
that  more  police  protection— not  les.s— 
Is  necessary  in  our  cities.  The  Negro  is 
the  main  victim  of  crime.  It  is  essential 
to  his  future — and  all  of  us — that  law 
and  order  be  maintained. 

As  Federal  Judge  Georije  Edwards. 
who  served  as  Detroit  police  commis- 
sioner for  over  2  years,  tt-stified  before 
our  subcommittee: 

I  have  never  liad  a  request  from  any  Negro 
group  In  our  city  for  less  law  enforcement 
All  1  met  on  the  streets  of  ttie  community. 
and  In  the  meetings  with  Negro  leadership 
and  others,  was  the  request.  "More  police 
protection." 

All  of  these  measures  are  vitally  Im- 
portant, but  Congress  has  taken  the 
Initiative  as  well  The  Senate  can  be 
proud  of  the  leadership  that  has  come 
from  Senators  Clark,  Javits.  Kennedy  of 
New  Yorlc,  Mondale,  Muskie,  Pearson, 
Percy.  Proxmire.  and  Sparkman  These 
Senators  have  Introduced  Imaginative 
and  farslghted  legislative  proposals  to 
grapple  with  the  problems  of  our  urban 
society.  This  Congress  has  an  extraor- 
dinary opportunity  to  build  upon  this 
leadership  and  to  make  a  vital  contribu- 
tion to  national  policy  at  a  crucial  time 
In  our  history. 

I  have  introduced  19  legislative  pro- 
posals which  I  believe  would  ser\e  to  al- 
leviate the  crisis  in  our  cities.  My  pro- 
gram was  designed  around  five  basic 
elements : 

First.  Guaranteed  job  opportunities 
for  all  ; 

Second.  Providing  a  decent  home  in  a 
decent  environment; 

Third.  Offering  the  maximum  en- 
couragement to  private  investment  in  re- 
building our  cities; 

Fourth.  Involving  the  Individual  and 
emphasizing  neighborhood  develop- 
ment; and 

Fifth.  Reorganizinsr  the  executive 
branch  to  meet  the  challenges  of  today 
with  the  techniques  of  the  present — not 
the  methods  of  yesterday. 

I  do  not  claim  to  have  the  whole  an- 
swer— or  even  a  major  part  of  the  an- 
swer. But  It  does  .seem  to  me  that  we  have 
a  responslbihty— in  this  body  and  in  the 
entire  Government— to  take  action  now 
for  the  future 

Mr.  President,  historians  will  look  upon 
these  years  as  a  major  turning:  point  in 
American  history  and  the  development 
of  our  social  principles  and  political 
leadership.  They  will  .see  that  although 
we  became  an  urban  nation  many  dec- 
ades before,  not  until  the  decade  of  the 
1960s  did  we  face  the  hard  implications 
of  this  fact.  They  will  see  reflected  in  the 
cities  of  America  the  basic  conflicts  of 
our  Nation  and  its  people  And  they  will 
also  see  that  as  late  as  1967,  our  urban 
destiny  still  was  being  decided  on  an  ad 
hoc  basis  as  we  moved  from  crisis  to 
crisis  and  from  program   to  program. 


when  both  the  limes  and  the  events  re- 
quired a  systematic  approach  and  a  com- 
prehensive national  strategy. 

For  our  dilemma  is  not  that  we  once 
made  a  commitment  to  our  cities  which 
we  later  withdrew  or  reduced  Our  di- 
lemma is  that  we  have  never  made  the 
ccmmitment  in  the  first  place  We  have 
never  made  the  commitment  of  the 
spirit  or  the  commitment  of  the  pur.se. 
And  we  need  both 

Little  that  we  have  done  in  the  way 
of  administrative  actions,  congre.ssional 
appropriations,  or  .specific  legislative 
proposals  addresses  Itself  to  this  funda- 
mental issae  of  commitment  and  the 
foundation  that  must  underlie  all  our 
current  and  future  efforts. 

Time  is  running  out  We  can  no  longer 
postpone  developing  and  Implementing 
on  a  systematic  basis  a  comprehensive 
and  long-range  national  .strategy'  for 
building  our  cities  and  creating  within 
them  full  security,  full  opportunity,  full 
choice,  and  full  freedom. 

Responsibility  for  f-uch  a  statement  of 
purpo.se  and  policy— followed  with  plans 
for  reaching  defined  objectives — must  be 
accepted  by  us  all— the  executive  branch, 
the  Congre.ss.  State  and  local  ofUclals, 
private  citizens,  whites  and  Negroes. 

Achieving  our  national  goals  in  em- 
ployment, housing,  education,  transpor- 
tation, law  enforcement,  health,  and 
many  other  areas  Is  beyond  the  scope 
of  even  the  Federal  Government  to  ac- 
complish alone 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  basic  commit- 
ment can  b<:'  stated  only  by  the  Federal 
Government — and  that  includes  both  the 
executive  and  lei.;islatlve  brandies. 

The  facts  are  before  us.  The  past  is 
filled  with  examples  that  make  us  shud- 
der .\nd  if  we  make  the  decision  today 
to  act  for  tomorrow,  we  will  not  be  forced 
to  suffer  the  words  of  Santayana: 

Those  who  do  not  remember  th  pust  are 
condemned  to  relive  It. 

Mr  President,  In  conclusion.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  material  to 
which  I  have  referred  be  printed  in  the 
RECORtTat  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

The  An^tomt  or  Riots 
(Statement  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Ex- 
ecutive Re'^rganl7:atlon  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  US  Senate  Decem- 
ber 8.  1966  by  Derek  V  Roenier.  social 
psychologist  1 

Th!i  material.  Including  the  specific  Illus- 
trative iippllcatlon,  was  prepared  at  the  re- 
qufts'.  if  the  Subcommittee  on  Executive 
Reorg  tnlz.itlon.  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  United  States  Senate.  There  are 
two  sections  a  theoretical  frimfW(  rk  for 
analyzing  the  development  of  any  type  of 
riot;  and  a  hypothetlc;U  description  of  nn 
urb.\n  nice  riot  which  Is  Included  for  illustra- 
tive purposes  only.  It  should  be  emphasized 
this  material  represents  a  personal  formula- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  author  It  Is  neither 
a  complete  review  of  scientific  work  In  the 
field  nor  anything  other  than  the  pergonal 
thinking  of  the  author  as  a  social  psychol- 
ogist who  Is  concerned  with  this  area  of 
study. 

KRSMEWriRK    or    A    RIOT 

Tills  la  the  story  of  a  riot  \  concocted  riot, 
not  a  real  one  This  riot  wiis  concocted  from 
a  recipe,  really  a  theory,  which  Is  given  below 
In  outline   form    The  outline  Is  Intended  to 


show  the  developmental  phases  of  violent 
disturbances  and  indicate  .strategic  points  of 
leverage  at  which  interventions  may  be  effec- 
tive The  narr.itlve  Is  appended  to  put  flesh 
on  the  bare  bones  of  the  outline,  and  show 
how  the  Ingredients  might  work  in  a  specific 
c.<£e  The  ingredients  are  real  events  drawn 
from  a  variety  of  Journalistic  and  other  ac- 
counts of  recent  events,  put  together  here  in 
cumpofeite  for  purposes  of  UUisiratlon.  The 
recipe  as  an  analytic  fr.unework  seems  to  hold 
up  when  applied  to  narrative  and  Journal- 
istic accounts  of  a  wide  variety  of  incidents, 
from  the  Stamp  Act  Riots  of  Revolutionary 
tunes  U)  the  motorcycle  riots  of  1965,  but  It 
would  be  presumptuous  to  lise  a  riot  out  of 
hi.story  for  a  sample  analysis,  .since  I  have 
not  done  the  flr.st-h.ind,  empirical  research 
necessary  to  verify  the  scheme's  applicability 
In  all  instances.  The  scheme  Is  being  advanced 
here  for  that  very  purp've 

A  less  developed  version  did  prove  helpful 
in  devising  strategy  and  tactics  for  prevent- 
uig  a  riot  in  the  fall  of  19*35.'  But  the  real 
utility  of  this  approach  will  only  be  made 
apparent  when  It  is  u.'^ed  as  a  frame-.vork  for 
thoroughgoing,  empirical  stvidy  .An  excellent 
example  would  be  a  comparative  study  of 
cities  which  have  had  riots  and  cities  which 
have  not,  where  the  cities  In  question  are 
similar  In  other  respects.  I  am  not  otTerlng 
new  facts  about  mob  violence,  but  a  new  and 
compreheiislve  way  of  systematically  analyz- 
ing these  events. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  present 
approach  Is  not  the  only  way  of  understand- 
ing rlot.s.  nor  the  only  type  of  relevant 
knowledge  and  theory,  but  I  think  th.it  It  is 
In  many  ways  new  and  potentially  useful. 
It  has  been  developed  out  of  the  type  of 
sociological  and  social  psychological  think- 
ing represented  In  the  book.  Collective  Be- 
hai'.or.  by  Ralph  Turner  and  Lewis  Kllllan* 
There  Is  much  material  In  the  social 
psychology  of  crowds  and  the  sociology 
of  cities  that  Is  not  Included  here  as  not 
e.ssentlal  to  this  particular  point  of  view. 

No  single  one  of  the  preconditions  and 
precipitating  facts  listed  in  the  outline  can 
be  considered  nece.ssary  and  sufficient  to 
bring  about  a  riot.  Each  is  cumulative  in  lt« 
contribution  It  Is  my  contention  that  all  of 
them  are  necessary,  in  some  form  or  other, 
for  an  outbreak  of  m.iss  violence  The  num- 
bered factors  are  seen  as  essential  condi- 
tions. The  sub- heads  un<ler  them,  listed  be- 
side lowercase  letters,  are  either  qualifica- 
tions or  alternative  modes  through  which  the 
essential  conditions  may  be  realized. 

AN  Ol  TLt.VE  OF  CONDITIONS  LEADING  TO 
MOB   VIOLENCE  ' 

A.  Preconditions 

1.  The  members  or  potential  members  of 
the  mob  collect  In  physical  proximity,  in 
such  a  way  that  communication  is  possible 
Physical  formation  of  the  crowd. 

2.  Members  or  potential  members  of  the 
group  posse's  discrlminable  social  and  or 
physical  char,icteristlcs  in  common  whlcli 
dlstlngtiish  them  from  non-members,  par- 
ticularly from  potential  targets  of  violence. 

( a  1  Members  may  be  similarly  distin- 
guished from  control  personnel  leg.  police) 
and  from  poss'-ssors  of  resources  and  opera- 
tors of  facilities  for  employment,  entertain- 
ment, services,  etc. 

3.  Members,  and  perhaps  also  non-mem- 
bers, come  to  recognize  the  distinction 
between  the  two.  and  the  salient  distinguish- 
ing chanxcterlstlcs. 

4.  The  recognized  distinction  becomes  the 


'  See  Shellow.  R  ,  and  Roemer,  D.  V.  The 
Riot  That  Didn't  Happen.  Social  Problems, 
1966    14    pp    221-233. 

Englewood  clllTs,  N  J.  ■  Prentlce-Hall.  i951- 

'The  developmental  ph.ises  that  tran.splre 
within  days  or  hours  in  a  be.ich  riot  or 
stadium  riot  may  occur  over  a  period  i)f  year* 
in  a  revolution  or  urban  ghetto  riot. 
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basis  for  group  solidarity  among  members. 
ir  the  distinction  also  conduces  to  solidarity 
among  nou-members,  a  state  of  polarization 
exists.  There  are  two  kinds  of  contributing 
.'actors. 

lai  The  group  becomes  aware  of  shared 
interests,  needs,  and  purposes  related  In 
some  way  to  its  distinguishing  characteristics. 

lb)  The  group  and  Its  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics are  made  the  basis  for  labelling 
and  discriminatory  treatment.  The  group 
(the  mob-to-be)  may  be  recognized  and 
treated  as  a  group  by  outsiders  before  the 
members  themselves  become  aware  of  their 
status.  Outright  attack,  vlUflcatlon,  or  oppo- 
sition will  Increase  the  developing  coheslve- 
ness  among  the  members  of  the  future  mob. 
B  Precipitating  conditions 

(Conditions  5  through  8  and  some  aspects 
of  9  may  be  viewed  as  either  preconditions 
or  precipitating  conditions,  depending  on 
the  length  of  the  time  span  over  which  the 
development  of  the  violent  mob  occurs.) 

5.  There  is  an  absence  of  customary,  rou- 
Une  behavior  patterns,  norms  and  expecta- 
tions that  apply  to  the  group  in  Its  present 
place  and  circumstances. 

(ai  Facilities  for  individual  behavior  (rec- 
reation, employment,  service,  etc.)  are  In- 
adequate to  begin  with,  are  blocked  or  cut 
off,  or  are  flooded  and  overwhelmed  by  an 
excessive  number  of  persons  attempting  to 
use  them. 

(b)  The  group  Is  in  a  new  and  unfamiliar 
situation  for  which  no  behavior  conventions 
exist 

(c)  The  situation  is  special  and  untisual, 
but  not  totally  unfamiliar.  Emergency  or 
crisis  norms,  which  are  divergent  from  every- 
day patterns  and  may  include  violence,  exist 
and  can  be  Invoked. 

6  The  group  does  not  disperse. 

lai  The  members  are  physically  con- 
strained to  remain  together;  they  cannof 
readily  or  quickly  leave. 

ibi  Social  pressures,  attractions,  loyalties, 
and  deflniUons  of  the  situation  keep  the 
group  together. 

7  No  non-violent  possibilities  for  effective 
group  action  appear  to  exist,  or  emergency 
norms    isee    5-c    above)    prescribe    violence. 

8  Since  customary  behavior  patterns  are 
blocked,  members  turn  to  special  crisis  pat- 
terns (5-c  abovei,  or  become  lost,  bored, 
and  or  frustrated  and  seek  new  gruldelines 
for  behavior  In  the  course  of  the  search  the 
developing  mob  is  provided  with  a  focus  on 
a  potential  category  of  targets.  The  search 
cm  proceed  In  a  number  of  ways,  the  more 
import.int  of  which  follows. 

f.i)  App.irently  aimless  milling  behavior, 
during  which  communication  occurs. 

ibi  Exchange,  embellishment  and  exag- 
geration of  rumors,  which  may  Include  ex- 
pectations of  violence  and  riot 

(CI  -Attention  to  the  mass  media.  esf>e- 
cially  predlctlon.s,  thrp.it-s  and  rumors  of  vlo- 
len.:e  and  rlctmg,  and  cover.ige  of  \iolence 
flse»here 

idi  Attent'on  to  orators,  arritators  and 
would-be  leadprs  who  may  not  but  often  do 
arise  spontaneously  from  the  mob-to-be. 

9  A  sense  of  the  developing  mob's  poten- 
tial power  grows  among  the  members:  they 
sense  that  violence  will  not  be  blocked  and 
'hat  inrfi'  iriuals  will  not  be  held  responsible 
for  their  actions  Some  or  all  of  the  follow- 
ing conditions  hold  true 

'a'  Anonymity  prevails  for  individuals, 
permitting  av('idance  of  personal  respon- 
sibility 

lb  I  Real  or  ptitative  sympathy  with  the 
rnob  may  exist  on  the  part  of  significant 
Individuals  or  groups  In  the  society.  There 
m.iy  be  indications  of  future  support,  or  per- 
!ups  simply  of  unwllUngnesB  to  Interfere. 
rhls  Ls  more  apt  to  apply  to  majority  group 
'•iilence  than  to  that  of  minorities.) 

•ci  Members  of  the  developing  mob  feel 
wey  do  not  participate  in  the  systems  of 
control,  have  no  stake  in  them,  and  define 
inem  as  part  of  the  target  group,  the  enemy. 


(d)  Agitators,  orators  and  would-be  lead- 
ers (Who  as  noted  above  may  not  but  often 
do  arise  spontaneously  from  a  crowd)  may 
advocate  violence,  suggest  the  possibility  of 
violence,  or  Just  use  violent  Imagery  that 
nonetheless  similarly  Inflames  the  crowd. 

(e)  Initial  attempts  at  control  and  exer- 
tion of  authority  are  ineffectual;  or  control 
personnel  do  not  malce  any  response  to  Initial 
disorderly  or  violent  acts  of  crowd  members 
(Who  may  be,  but  are  not  necessarily,  ex- 
pressly attempting  to  test  the  efficacy  and  res- 
oluteness of  the  control  systems) .  Ineffectual 
control  efforts  are  often  provocative,  provid- 
ing an  "incident"  to  focus  crowd  attention 
and  rationalize  violence,  enraging  the  crowd 
and  escalating  the  level  of  violence. 

10.  News  of  the  possibility  of  violence  usu- 
ally attracts  numerous  excitement-seekers, 
persons  with  an  affinity  for  violence  and  per- 
sons alert  to  the  opporttmltles  for  looting. 
These  are  among  the  more  active  members  of 
the  mob,  and  may  contribute  the  Initial  inci- 
dents that  set  the  crowd  on  Its  path  of 
violence  and  destruction. 

A    HYPOTHETICAL   n.LUSTRATION 

Although  the  preceding  theoretical  scheme 
was  conceived  In  the  course  of  coping  with  a 
rather  different  type  of  event,  namely  a  mas- 
sive holiday  weeltend  gathering  of  motorcy- 
clists, the  hypothetical  application  that  fol- 
lows is  to  an  urban  race  riot.  All  the  elements 
in  the  illustration  are  commonplace  events 
and  conditions  of  urban  ghetto  life,  many  of 
them  discernible  in  accounts  of  a  number  of 
recent  riots.  No  specific  city  was  used  as  a 
model  for  this  illustration,  but  the  conditions 
described  prevail  in  many  American  cities. 

Our  hypothetical  riot  Is  an  urban  race  riot 
of  a  type  new  to  modern  times,  where  the 
minority  group  attacks  the  majority. 

The  actual  violence  lasted  two  nights.  Two 
people  were  killed,  and  a  hundred  or  so  were 
injured.  Property  damage  was  somewhere  be- 
tween half  a  million  and  a  million  dollars. 
The  dead  and  injured  were  all  Negroes,  resi- 
dents of  the  riot  area. 

Most  of  the  property  damage  was  inflicted 
on  chain  stores  and  smaller  shops  owned  by 
suburb-dwelling  whites.  The  violence  came 
to  a  stop  on  the  second  night  with  the  mo- 
bilization of  a  large  force  of  Federal  troops, 
accompanied  by  promises  from  many  sources 
of  a  wide  variety  of  new  crash  programs  in 
such  areas  as  recreation  and  youth  employ- 
ment. 

The  riot  area  remains  tense,  and  the  white 
visitor  is  made  even  more  uncomfortable 
than  before  the  riot  as  he  passes  through, 
since  now  the  comments  about  his  person 
and  the  provocative  remarks  are  made  out 
loud  and  in  broad  daylight,  and  no  effort  is 
made  to  conceal  the  antagonistic  stares  of  the 
slum  dwellers  sitting  on  their  stoops  Even 
fewer  whites  visit  the  area  now,  and  tho.se 
who  do  don't  stay  long. 

That  is  all  I  will  have  to  say  about  the 
overt  violence,  except  for  the  earliest  stages. 
and  this  brief  paragraph  is  here  only  to  set 
the  stage  for  what  follows.  This  is  the  story 
of  the  development  of  a  riot,  not  of  its  total 
course  and  final  exhaustion. 

BEGINNINGS  OF  THE   RIOT 

The  riot  began  about  20  years  ago.  That 
was  when  the  cast  of  characters  began  to 
assemble.  Then  as  now  the  tree-shaded 
streets  of  the  future  riot  area  were  lined 
with  three-story  row  houses,  with  a  few  three 
and  four-story  apartment  buildings  and  one 
or  two  larger  (six  to  eight-stories)  elevator 
apartments.  The  population  was  entirely 
white  at  that  time,  with  many  Jewish  fami- 
lies in  the  single-family  dwellings  (later, 
"the  Jew"  would  be  universally  understood 
to  mean  the  proprietor  of  the  nearest  corner 
grocery  store ) . 

The  first  phase  of  the  riot  commenced  with 

the  explosion  of  suburbia  after  World  War  II. 

White  families  who  wanted  a  yard  for  the 

children  and  a  borne  of  their  own  toolt  the 

opportunity  to  move  out  of  the  neighbor- 


hood, and  Negro  families  began  to  move  In, 
mostly  middle-class,  but  a  few  lower-class. 

All  had  large  famiUes,  and  when  the  schools 
desegregated,  a  number  of  white  heads  of 
families  decided  the  area  was  "going  colored." 
The  exodus  of  whites  grew  from  a  trickle 
to  a  flood.  At  first  the  older  white  couples 
with  grown  children  remained,  but  as  high- 
rise,  air-conditioned  apartment  buildings 
went  up  In  the  nearby  suburbs,  they  too  be- 
gan to  move,  seeking  the  convenience  of 
luxury  apartment  living. 

The  Negroes,  both  middle-class  and  lower- 
class,  were  barred  from  the  new  suburban 
neighborhoods,  at  first  by  explicit  covenants, 
more  recently  by  covert  agreements. 

The  next  phace  in  the  assembly  of  the  cast 
of  characters  began  much  more  recently, 
when  the  city  government  passed  a  fair  hous- 
ing law.  By  that  time  the  future  riot  area  was 
entirely  Negro,  even  the  corner  store  owners 
having  gone  to  live  in  the  suburbs.  The  new 
fair  housing  law  could  not  apply  beyond  the 
city  limits  and  thus  did  not  affect  the  sub- 
urbs. However,  it  did  desegregate  some  areas 
of  good  single-family  housing  In  outlying 
areas  within  the  city  limits.  And  new  build- 
ing was  stimulated  in  previously  undeveloped 
areas  within  the  city  as  the  extent  of  middle- 
class  Negro  demand  became  known,  and  with 
it  their  willingness  and  ability  to  pay. 

Even  In  the  suburbs,  in  certain  designated 
areas,  new  apartments  and  tracts  of  single- 
family  homes  began  to  go  up,  advertised  as 
"integrated,"  but,  in  reality,  all-Negro.  Now 
the  middle-class  Negro  families  could  es- 
cape— escape  the  slum,  if  not  the  ghetto. 

A  small  amount  of  public  housing  for  low- 
income  families  was  being  built  too,  but  it 
did  nothing  to  alleviate  the  shortage  of  low- 
cost  housing,  which  was  constantly  aggra- 
vated bv  freeway  construction  and  slum 
clearance  destruction.'  which  while  desirable 
In  themselves  were  not,  In  this  Illustrative 
city,  accompanied  by  an  adequate  relocation 
program. 

By  now  the  population  is  more  homoge- 
neous than  it  ever  was.  The  islands  of  well- 
kept,  middle-class  homes  with  their  shrubs 
and  window  boxes  have  sunk  Into  the  shabby 
sea.  The  former  single-family  dwellings  house 
six  and  eight  families.  The  apartment  build- 
ings. slmUarly  over-crowded,  have  become 
dark  and  dangerous  warrens  with  halls  that 
smell  like  sewers. 

Our  cast  has  been  assembled,  or  to  use  a 
more  apt  metaphor,  the  participants  in  the 
future  conflict  have  chosen  up  sides  and  the 
non-combatants  have  withdrawn  to  a  safe 
vantage  point  from  which  to  watch.  The 
residents  of  the  neighborhood  are,  one  and 
all.  Negroes  of  the  lowest  socioeconomic  class. 
Residents  are  easily  distlngvilshable  from 
non-residents,  by  social  as  well  as  physical 
characteristics. 

White  people  almost  never  enter  the  neigh- 
borhood, except  in  their  work  roles  as  the 
policemen,  the  probation  officers,  the  truant 
officers,  the  Inspectors  and  other  officials,  the 
bill  collectors,  the  peddlers  of  shoddy  goods 
on  easy  credit,  the  owners  of  the  numerotis 
and  prosperous  liquor  stores  and  the  more 
humble  corner  groceries.  The  exceptions  are 
men  seeking  vice. 

Middle-class  Negroes  also  visit  the  slums 
during  the  daylight  hours,  as  teachers  and 
social  workers,  mostly,  but  they  are  careful 
to  differentiate  themselves  from  the  in- 
d'genous  population,  through  dress,  demean- 
or and  most  especially  language.  Some  of  the 
police  officers  are  also  Negroes,  and  middle- 
class  In  present  orientation  If  not  in  origin. 
(Policemen,  postmen,  teachers,  In  fact  any 
civil  servants,  enjoy  quite  high  status  rela- 
tive to  the  mass  of  Negroes.  They  are  often 
found  to  associate  on  a  par  socially  with  doc- 
tors and  lawyers,  due  to  relative  rarity  of  the 
latter.) 


*  Only  about  six  percent  of  the  low-Income 
population  live  In  public  housing  in  one 
large  city  with  which  the  writer  Is  familiar. 
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In  general  we  see  that  all  the  resources, 
power  and  prestige  are  held  and  exercised  by 
outsiders,  and  that  outsiders  are  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  inh.ibr.antfi  by  reidlly 
apparent  social  and  physical  characteristics. 

MANT  FORCES  OPERATE  TO  CREATE  A  "CROfP" 

Our  segregated  homogenous  slum  popula- 
tion moves  closer  to  becoming  a  mob  when 
It  be^ns  to  recognize  and  '^ilk  about  Itself  as 
a  group.  Many  forces  work  together  to  bring 
this  about. 

First  of  all.  the  members  can  see  that  they 
are  different  from  .ill  the  n'>n-members.  mom 
different  of  all  from  those  non- members  with 
any  kind  of  power  or  resources.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  non-members,  the  outsiders,  may 
have  begun  treating  the  slum  dwellers  dif- 
ferentially, dlscrunsnatlni,;  against  them,  tak- 
ing pains  to  dlfferentitite  themselves  from  the 
local  people  before  the  locals  were  even  aware 
of  the  differences  Bit  now  the  potential  mob 
members,  the  insiders,  are  firmly  convinced 
that  teachers  perceive  their  children  as  more 
Ignorant  than  others,  that  policemen  see  the 
locals  as  more  criminal  than  people  1p  f  ther 
neighborhoods,  that  landlords  see  them  as 
worse  tenants  than  other  people,  that  store- 
keepers and  salesmen  see  them  as  worse 
credit  risks  and  that  the  outside  world  sees 
their  whole  neighborhood  as  more  dirty,  more 
diseased,  more  run-down  .ind  more  diflnger- 
ous  than  the  rest  of  the  city. 

And  all  these  descrlbers.  defluers  and  char- 
acterlzers  are  out^^iders  The  local  people 
begin  to  feel  themselves  an  In-group  against 
this  outside  mlddle-cla?s  and  especially 
white  mlddle-cla.ss  world,  as  represented  by 
those  who  Invade  the  slum  world  for  their 
own  purposes  Common  folk  knowledsje  and 
beliefs  about  the  slavery,  segregation  and 
discrimination  of  the  pa^t  make  ail  these 
present  conditions  seem  consistent  with  his- 
tory and  reinforced  by  it 

Now  that  the  cast  '.s  assembled,  and  senses 
the  possibility  of  n  group  role  the  behavioral 
preconditions  for  violence  begin  to  appear. 
Tbe«e  arise  from  the  very  forces  that  create 
and  maintain  the  slum.  For  one  thing,  the 
population  cannot  get  away,  cannot  disperse. 
The  people  are  too  poor  to  be  mobile  either 
In  their  day-to-day  recreation  or  in  response 
to  their  felt  need  fjr  a  better  home  and 
neighborhood  The  adults  who  work  outside 
the  slum  have  to  come  back  to  it  at  night. 
and  then  they  are  all  together,  and  there  is 
no  place  to  go 

The  amount  of  time  during  which  slum 
residents  have  nothing  to  do  is  e.xtraordlnary 
There  are  no  places  for  them  to  do  things 
In,  and  they  lack  the  resources  to  do  things 
with;  many  of  them  are  of  course  unem- 
ployed for  shorter  or  longer  periods  of  time 
and  can't  even  go  to  work  during  the  day 

There  is  nothing  to  do  but  "hang  around" 
and  talk — talk  aijout  what  they  wish  they 
could  do.  what  others  have  done  and  what 
they  might  do  Men  hang  around  taverns. 
teenagers  hang  around  street  corners  and 
alleys,  and  women  and  children  hang  around 
the  front  stoops 

In  warm  weather  all  of  them  are  out  on 
the  public  streets.  In  close  proximity,  con- 
stantly communicating  In  the  rapidly  aris- 
ing, spontaneous  crowd  this  behavior  would 
correspond  to  the  period  of  "milling."  when 
people  are  actively  seeking  new  guidelines  for 
action  In  an  unclear  situation.  Rumors  are 
exchanged  and  embellished.  The  m.tss  media 
are  scanned  and  discussed  Every  distraction, 
every  entertainment  is  ^Iven  maximum  at- 
tention. (Perhaps  this  explains  why  people 
"follow"  sports   with   such   Inten^Ty  ) 

Spectacular,  sensational,  exciting  distrac- 
tions are  moet  soutjht  and  given  m  )st  atten- 
tion. It  takes  an  extreme  spectacle  to  dis- 
tract a  person  from  extreme  misery  and 
extreme  monotony.  Inevitably,  violence.  In- 
cluding mass  violence.  Is  an  Important  part 
of  the  substance  of  this  con.stan*  commu- 
nication. And  for  many  reasons,  real  violence 
Is  a  frequent  occurrence  and  a  constant 
threat  In  the  slum    It  Is  'part  of  the  cul- 


ture '■  The  press  In  Its  coverage  of  Inner  city 
life  gives  prominence  to  violence,  and  the 
reality  is  multiplied  In  its  effect. 

Quite  often  a  variety  of  orators,  agitators 
and  would-be  leaders  are  found  In  the  slum 
crowd.  Some  arise  spontaneously  from  the 
population,  some  represent  outside  organi- 
zations or  movements.  Each  will  give  ex- 
pression to  general  grievances,  at  least  as  a 
point  of  departure,  and  thus  they  contribute 
to  the  developing  focus  and  polarization  of 
the  group. 

They  must  necessarily  make  their  r.ppeals 
exciting,  colorful  and  dramatic,  for  otherwise 
they  would  get  no  attention.  Although  few 
of  them  will  directly  Incite  people  to  specific 
violence,  their  Im.igery  Is  often  violent.  In 
connotation  if  not  denotation,  in  order  to 
attract  attention.  Violent  Imagery  can  move 
a  crowd  another  step  closer  to  violent 
behavior 

TARGET    FOR    VIOLENCE    IS    FOUND 

Through  the  exchange  of  fact  and  rumor 
our  future  mob  begins  to  focus  on  a  target 
for  Its  future  violence.  Grievances  and 
atrocity  t,Ues  ore  an  Important  pnrl  of  the 
substance  of  the  communication  In  a  slum 
crowd  As  the  most  active  agents  doing  the 
outside  society's  "dirty  work"  in  the  slum. 
the  police  necessiirlly  become  the  principal 
villains  in  many  of  the  grievance  and  atrocity 
stories.  People  are  always  ready  to  cast  them 
similarly  In  any  new  incident. 

As  the  group  moves  toward  the  possibility 
of  violence,  we  note  that  no  other  possibili- 
ties for  effective  group  action  seem  to  exist. 
Unlike  the  spectacles  and  circuses  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  staged  free  as  crowd  distrac- 
tions by  the  emperors,  most  of  our  present 
day  circuses  are  not  distracting  enough  or 
cost  too  much  for  the  slum  dweller. 

In  our  Illustrative  slum.  If  there  ever  was 
a  program  of  community  organization, 
whether  devoted  to  militant-protest  or  less 
obtrusive  self-Improvement.  It  falli'd.  No 
peaceable  organization  has  succeeded  m  mo- 
bilizing and  directing  the  group-feeling  of 
the  residents  and  drawing  them  Into  active 
Involvement.  Although  the  conventional  civil 
rights  organizations  have  as  goals  the  re- 
dress of  many  of  the  grievances  of  the  slum- 
dwelling  Negro,  most  of  their  activities  pro- 
vide no  role  for  him  He  cannot  participate 
And  as  It  happens  most  of  their  successes 
have  unfortunately  had  little  Impact  on  the 
dally  life  of  the  poor  Negro;  they  have  been 
of  benefit  primarily  to  the  middle  class  The 
poor  begin  to  lose  faith  and  cease  even  vi- 
carious participation  in  the  conventional 
civil  rights  movement. 

Members  of  a  group  are  ready  for  the 
sp.irk  that  vs-ill  set  them  In  violent  motion 
when  they  begin  to  develop  a  sense  of  po- 
tential mob  power,  of  the  possibility  that 
they  will  not  oe  prevented  from  engaging 
In  violence,  and  that  violence  will  have  some 
effect  on  somebtxly 

Slum  dwellers  have  always  known  that 
there  is  much  that  they  can  "get  away 
with."  as  a  result  of  their  very  apartness 
from  the  rest  of  society.  Anonymity  Is  char- 
acteristic of  the  slum,  and  that  Is  why  it 
can  be  the  hiding  place  of  the  crlmin.il  and 
the  unconventional,  even  those  who  do  not 
originate  there  Society  only  looks  at  the 
slum  from  ll'.e  outside,  and  thus  cm  never 
get  to  know  It.  Individual  anonymity  leads 
to  individual  abdication  of  responsibility, 
or  refusal  to  xtsume  it. 

Much  of  the  crime  of  slum  dwellers  Is 
perpetrated  against  other  slum  dwellers, 
both  victim  and  criminal  fear  and  distrust 
courts  and  police  The  relatively  sm: il  pro- 
portion of  crimes  that  are  reported  to  the 
police  are  either  not  solved  or  result  In  no 
redress,  due  .imong  other  things  to  this  same 
anonymity.  The  people  ol  the  slum  are  sur- 
rounded and  invaded  by  a  system  ol  re- 
sources and  a  system  ol  control  which  is 
foreign  to  them,  in  which  they  cannot  par- 
ticipate, Ln  which  they  have  no  stake.  In 
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no  sense  Is  It  theirs  They  may  come  to  feel 
that  they  do  not  have  to  listen  to  u,  and 
that  they  can  att.ick  it  without  immediate 
consequence  to   them   as  individuals. 

FEW    ALTERNATIVES 

We  see  now  that  there  are  few  alterna- 
tives for  group  action  besides  violence.  We 
see  that  the  deterrents  to  violence  are  few. 
We  know  v«,ho  the  targets  will  be-  the  out- 
sider, "whitey"  and  those  who  are  seen  as 
his  minlcjns  All  that  is  needed  for  a  spark 
Is  a  representative  incident,  one  typical  of 
the  grievances  that  make  up  the  substance 
of  dally  streetcorner  gossip. 

The  Idea  of  violence  Is  current.  Tne  ora- 
tors and  agitators  arc  still  around,  and  have 
Increased  the  pitch  of  their  activity.  The 
newsp.ipers  are  full  of  stories  of  noting 
Negroes  of  another  slum.  In  another  city. 
Those  riots  are  getting  plenty  of  aUention. 
whether  favorable  or  unfavorable,  from  Im- 
port.int  people  At  least  those  slum  dwellers 
are  doing  something  important,  something 
newsworthy. 

There  was  a  rumble  of  violence,  a  portent. 
Just  the  other  day.  A  police  officer  making  a 
routine  drunk  arrest  had  stopped  to  argue 
with  the  drunk's  girl  friend  while  he  was 
w.ilting  for  the  p.itrol  wagon  A  crowd  of 
thirty  cr  forty  people  hud  gathend  and  had 
gotten  pretty  noi.<!\  when  a  sergeant  arrived 
with  the  pntrol  wagon  and  managed  to  whisk 
away  the  officer  and  the  arre:  ted  m.m.  The 
rumor  begin  to  spread  through  the  area  that 
a  white  policeman  had  knocked  down  a  preg- 
nant lady  while  trying  to  take  her  husband 
away  on  some  trumped-up  charge  The 
crowd  dispersed  and  that  v.as  all  there  wa« 
to  the  incident.  But  It  was  early  In  the  eve- 
ning, and  It  had  rained  a  little  while  before. 

Tonight  another  incident  OLCurs.  Another 
white  officer,  making  another  routine  arrest. 
of  tvfco  men  who  had  been  fighting  on  the 
sidewalk.  Is  surrounded  by  another  angry 
crowd.  This  lime  the  patrol  wagon  takes 
longer  In  arriving.  Inste.id  of  removing  the 
offl.-er  and  his  charges  Immediately,  the 
tlirte  p<jiuenien  who  man  the  patrol  wagon 
try  to  disperse  the  crowd,  which  by  now 
numbers  more  than  a  hundred. 

Night  stlcko  .ire  used,  and  one  ollicer  fires 
his  gun  in  the  air  The  crowd  moves  in.  takes 
away  the  officer's  gun  and  frees  one  of  the 
pr.soncrs.  The  officers  managed  to  escape  in 
the  patrol  wagon  with  the  remaining  prison- 
er By  now  the  crowd  has  become  very  large, 
as  people  pour  out  of  the  taverns  and  into 
the  slum  business  district  from  the  adja- 
cent residential  streets.  A  youth  throws  a 
brick  through  a  liquor  st^jre  window  A  few 
men  begin  to  help  themselves.  The  proprietor 
of  tiie  store  tries  to  lock  the  front  door,  then 
runs  out  the  back  As  the  word  gets  around, 
hoodlums,  profefcsional  and  amateur  thieves, 
and  rowdies  of  .ill  kinds,  begin  to  head  for 
what  the  teIevi,<ion  new.s  broadcasts  are  now 
referring  to  as  "the  not  area." 

Tne  police  department  is  calling  in  cff- 
duty  men.  and  marshalling  forces  from  all 
over  the  city;  the  city  administration  ha 
been  alerted  to  the  possibility  that  troops 
will  be  needed  But  it  will  take  hours  » 
muster  enough  force  for  an  effective  confron- 
Uitlon  With  the  mob,  which  by  then  will 
number  In  the  thousands. 

You  know  the  rest  It  Is  In  all  the  news- 
papers. 

Six-City   Study-    A   Sltivey    of   Racial  At- 
titudes   IN    Six    Northern    Cities:    Pm- 

LIMI.N'ARY     Fl.NDINGS 

(A    report    of    the    Lemberg    Center   for  the 
Study    of    Violence.    Brandels    University 
Waltham.  Mass..  June  19671 
The    Lemberg    Center    for    the    Study  of 
Violence  at  Brandels  University  was  estab- 
lished m  September.  1966   Its  mandate  from 
the  University  w;ts  a  simple  one.   to  conduct 
research  In  the  area  of   violent   behavior  U* 
the    hope    of    learning    how    to    control   o' 
prevent  It. 
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At  present,  the  Lemberg  Center  Is  engaged 
in  a  study  of  race  relations  In  six  northern 
cities,  three  of  which  experienced  riots  in 
the  summer  of  1966  and  three  of  which  did 
not.  The  Six-City  Study  assumes  that  this 
kind  of  group  violence  is  a  social  process 
correlated  with  specifiable  strains  in  urban 
centers.  Through  our  research,  we  hope  to 
identify  the  strains  preceding  episodes  of 
racial  violence,  such  as  riots.  We  also  hope 
to  determine  what  factors  differentiate  com- 
mumties  able  to  cope  with  such  strains 
from  communities  which  undergo  the  riot 
experience.  Our  purpose  Is  two-fold:  1)  to 
develop  a  set  of  predictors  to  serve  as  an 
"early  warning  system"  of  Impending 
violence;  and  2 )  to  determine  what  sorts 
of  community  interactions  and  processes  de- 
crease strain  and  avert  violence.  Evaluations 
or  judgments  of  separate  cities  lie  outside 
our  scope.  Rather,  in  view  ol  the  Immense 
complexities  of  our  urban  and  regional  prob- 
lems, we  plan  to  develop  procedures  useful 
to  all  communities. 

In  trying  to  learn  how  to  inhibit  racial 
violence,  a  logical  first  step  Is  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  there  are  basic  differences 
In  community  attitudes  that  could  account 
for — or  help  account  for — riots  breaking  out 
In  some  places  and  not  In  others.  As  part  of 
this  objective,  the  Lemberg  Center  has  con- 
tracted with  Roper  Research  Associates  to 
undertake  a  survey  of  attitudes  of  both  Ne- 
groes and  whites  in  each  of  the  six  cities, 
under  a  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation. 

We  have  decided  to  make  public  the  pre- 
liminary findings  of  this  survey — based  on 
the  first  analysis  of  results  made  by  Roper 
Research  Associates — at  this  time  because 
of  our  belief  that  this  nation  faces  a  new 
crisis  in  race  relations  that  could  make  this 
one  of  the  longest  and  hottest  summers  In 
our  history.  Indeed,  historians  may  well  look 
upon  this  and  the  past  year  as  the  low  point 
In  the  contemporary  clvU  rights  struggle. 
To  date,  our  huge  investment  in  Vietnam 
has  wrought  havoc  with  such  crucial  pro- 
grams as  the  War  on  Poverty,  the  1967  Civil 
Rights  bin,  the  Model  Cities  program,  the 
Rent  Supplement  program,  and  the  National 
Teachers  Corps.  Meanwhile,  the  Civil  Rights 
Movement  has  been  badly  divided  by  the 
war  and  faces  an  uncertain  future  as  It 
gropes  with  the  problems  of  the  North.  At 
the  same  time,  growing  numbers  of  Negroes 
have  become  disillusioned  by  the  large  gap 
between  promise  and  performance  and  by 
the  fact  that  despite  the  Impressive  legisla- 
tive gains  of  the  1960"s.  there  has  been  little 
or  no  Improvement  In  the  lives  of  those  Im- 
prisoned In  our  ghettos. 

These  and  other  factors  could  precipitate 
racial  violence  on  an  unprecedented  scale 
this  summer  and.  indeed,  may  very  well 
signal  a  change  in  the  traditional  nature 
and  pattern  of  riots.  For  In  the  past,  the 
riots  which  have  taken  place  In  the  tirban 
centers  of  the  North  have  been  confined  to 
the  ghetto  and.  in  the  words  of  psychologist 
Dr  Kenneth  B.  Clark,  have  been  "without 
organization  and  without  leadership,  as  this 
is  generally  understood."  ' 

Yet.  In  the  year  1967.  Nashville.  Houston, 
Jackson  iMlss. ).  and  Tampa  are  among  the 
southern  cities  which  have  had  riots.  In  tact, 
few  people  noticed  that  while  Boston  was 
getting  its  first  taste  of  racial  violence,  a 
riot  was  also  taking  place  in  Clearwater. 
Florida  Meanwhile,  there  are  rumblings  In 
a  number  of  cities  across  the  nation  which 
suggest  that  riots  In  the  near  future  could 
spill  over  in  the  neighboring  suburbs.  There 
also  remains  a  distinct  possibility  that  riots 
may  become  more  organized  and  more  sys- 
tematic as  rioting  occurs  In  city  after  city. 

We  view  these  events  with  some  concern 
and  Issue  this  report  In  order  to  bring  to  the 
public's  attention  some  specific  factors  cur- 

'  Clark.  Kenneth  B..  "The  Wonder  is  There 
Have  Been  So  Pew  Rlot«."  In  The  New  York 
Times  Magazine,  September  5.  1965,  p.  10. 


rently  prominent  In  one  of  this  nation's  old- 
est and  most  critical  domestic  problems. 

Several  pwlnts  should  be  stressed  regard- 
ing the  survey.  First,  these  findings  represent 
the  preliminary  and  not  the  final  results 
of  the  survey.  The  Lemberg  Center  Is  pres- 
ently undertaking  more  intensive  analysis  of 
the  data,  the  results  of  which  will  be  released 
at  a  later  time.  Secondly,  the  results  of  this 
survey  merely  represent  one  part — although 
an  extremely  important  part — of  the  Six-City 
Study.  Comparative  statistics  as  well  as  other 
objective  data  on  conditions  In  the  cities.  In- 
cluding housing,  employment,  education,  po- 
lice-community relations,  migration  pat- 
terns, ethnic  factors  and  population  changes, 
In  addition  to  In-depth  interviews  with  the 
opinion-leaders  of  each  city  will  be  Included 
In  the  completed  study.  Finally,  we  will  not 
specifically  refer  to  any  of  the  cities  in  re- 
lation to  our  findings  because  of  a  previous 
agreement  between  the  Lemberg  Center  and 
each  of  the  cities. 

THE    SIX    CITIES 

As  previously  mentioned,  three  of  the 
cities  selected  for  the  survey  (and  for  the 
study)  experienced  riots  during  the  summer 
of  1966  and  three  did  not.  Moreover,  the 
cities  were  selected  in  pairs  so  that  specific 
Inter-clty  comparisons  can  be  made.  With 
full  realization  that  no  two  cities  In  the 
United  States  can  be  completely  alike  in  all  or 
even  In  most  characteristics,  each  riot  city 
was  paired  with  a  non-riot  one  which  had  at 
least  some  similarities  or  points  of  interest 
in  common,  thus  reducing  the  extraneous 
environmental  factors  that  could  make  one 
city  more  riot-prone  than  another. 

Cleveland  was  selected  as  one  riot  city; 
Pittsburgh,  of  approximately  the  same  size 
and  fairly  close  to  Cleveland,  was  selected  as 
its  non-riot  partner.  Besides  geographic 
proximity,  both  cities  are  essentially  Indus- 
trial. 

Dayton  was  selected  as  a  second  riot  city, 
and  Akron,  In  the  same  state  and  of  approxi- 
mately the  same  population  size,  was  se- 
lected as  its  non-riot  partner.  In  addition, 
Akron  and  Dayton  are  well-matched  for  a 
number  of  population  characteristics:  per- 
centage of  households  of  various  income 
levels,  education  of  both  male  and  female 
population,  proportions  of  people  born  in  a 
different  state,  percentages  of  people  of  vari- 
ous occupations.  While  the  Negro  popula- 
tions in  Akron  is  somewhat  smaller  than 
Dayton,  it  Is  still  sizable. 

San  Francisco  was  paired  with  the  city  of 
Boston.  Both  are  large  coastal  cities,  well  out 
of  the  southern  orbit;  both  are  cultural  and 
educational  centers;  neither  one  is  primarily 
an  industrial  center.  Also,  both  have  strug- 
gled for  decades  to  cope  with  complicated 
race  and  ethnic  questions. 

THE     SAMPLE 

In  each  city,  a  cross  section  of  500  Negroes 
and  500  white  people  18  years  of  age  and  over 
was  Interviewed  with  a  questionnaire  drawn 
up  for  the  survey.  In  order  to  maximize  free 
expression  of  opinion  concerning  their  own 
and  the  opposite  race,  all  Negroes  were  In- 
terviewed by  Negro  interviewers  and  all 
whites  (but  including  orientals)  by  white 
Interviewers. 

The  sample  In  each  city  was  confined  to 
city  limits  and  did  not  Include  suburban 
areas.  A  method  of  modified  probability  sam- 
pling was  used.  Since  the  white  population 
exceeds  the  Negro  population  In  all  of  the 
cities,  residents  were  not  sampled  In  propor- 
tion; Instead  two  separate  samples  were 
drawn — one  for  whites  and  one  for  Negroes. 
Interviews  were  first  allocated  to  Census 
tracts  in  proportion  to  their  white  (or  Ne- 
gro) populations.  Within  Census  tracts, 
blocks  were  then  drawn  at  random  propor- 
tionate to  the  papulation  of  whites  (or  Ne- 
groes) living  on  them.  For  each  block,  inter- 
viewers were  provided  with  a  starting 
household  and  followed  set  procedures  in  In- 
terviewing respondents  on  the  blocks.  In 
addition,  controls  were  used  for  sex,  age,  and 


employed  women  so  as  to  insure  the  proper 
representation  of  these  groups  m  the  sample. 
The  questionnaire  contained  over  ninety 
questions  and  took  approximately  one  hour 
to  administer.  Interviewing  was  conducted 
between  the  dates  of  October  20.  1966  and 
April   9.    1967. 

FINDINGS 

The  preliminary  findings  of  the  survey  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Riot  potential 

Comparisons  of  the  data  obtained  in  the 
riot  and  nonrlot  cities  do  not  reveal  any  sim- 
ple explanation  as  to  why  the  three  did  riot 
and  the  other  three  did  nof .  Factors  were  un- 
covered which  seem  to  Increase  the  likeli- 
hood of  riots.  Other  factors  app>ear  to  be  rlot- 
inhlblting.  But  the  study  uncovered  no 
single  factor  which  makes  any  of  the  cities 
under  study  foolproof  against  riots  today. 
While  certain  of  the  cities  seem  more  likely 
to  experience  a  riot  than  others,  a  basic  find- 
ing is  that  a  riot  could  occur  in  any  of  the 
six  cities. 

Nevertheless,  the  survey  has  shown  that 
riots  tend  to  break  out  as  a  result  of  the 
interaction  of  two  factors — the  "grievance 
level"  of  people  in  the  ghetto  and  the  infiam- 
matory  nature  of  the  event  which  precipi- 
tates the  Initial  disturbance.  These  two 
factors  are  in  a  reciprocal  relation  ■with 
each  other:  the  higher  tlie  grievance  level, 
the  slighter  the  event  required  to  trigger 
the  riot.  Low  levels  of  Negro  discontent  re- 
quire an  event  which  is  highly  inflam- 
matory in  order  that  a  riot  break  out. 
An  "inflammatory  event"  is  usually  an  in- 
cident which  is  Initiated  by  white  people 
and  which  Is  perceived  by  black  people  in  the 
ghetto  as  an  act  of  injustice  or  as  an  insult 
to  their  community.  The  greater  the  injustice 
is  perceived  to  be,  the  more  "inflammatory" 
is  the  effect  of  the  incident. 

The  evidence  for  this  interaction  of  factors 
underlying  the  riot  potential  of  cities  emerges 
from  an  accumulation  of  more  specific  find- 
ings brought  out  by  the  survey.  These  find- 
ings will  be  discussed  under  three  main  head- 
ings: 1)  the  level  of  Negro  dissatisfaction, 
2 )  the  level  of  white  resistance  to  change, 
and  3)  the  size  of  the  gap  between  Negro 
and  white  attitudes  about  a  number  of  race- 
related  Issues. 

2.  Level  of  Negro  dissatisfaction 

To  ascertain  the  level  of  Negro  dissatis- 
faction or  "grievance  level,"  a  number  of 
questions  were  selected  out  of  the  wealth  of 
data  on  racial  attitudes  and  opinions  as  key 
Indices  of  the  degree  of  Negro  discontent  in 
each  city.  The  resulting  battery  of  Indices  In- 
cluded the  following  responses: 

(1)  Selection  of  "racial  problems"  as  cur- 
rently one  of  the  most  serious  local  prob- 
lems. 

(2)  Feelings  that  the  growth  of  local  Job 
opportunities  for  Negroes  Is  going  too  slowly. 

(3)  Feelings  that  racial  Integration  in  the 
local  schools  is  going  too  slowly. 

(4)  Feelings  that  efforts  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  Negroes  to  live  where  they  want 
to  in  the  city  are  going  too  slowly. 

(5)  Feelings  that  the  city  government  is 
doing  too  little  to  encourage  racial  integra- 
tion. 

(6)  Feelings  that  the  federal  government 
Is  doing  too  little  to  encourage  racial  Integra- 
tion. 

(7)  Opinions  that  whites  have  a  greater 
tendency  to  violence  than  Negroes. 

(8)  Opinions  that  the  treatment  of 
Negroes  by  the  local  police  has  been  too 
brutal. 

(9)  Favorable  attitudes  toward  "Black 
Power". 

Using  these  indices,  the  survey  found  that 
Negro  dissatisfaction  was  highest  in  three 
crucial  areas.  1)  A  high  level  of  discontent 
occurs  In  the  Job  area:  an  average  of  60%  of 
Negroes  In  the  six  cities  think  the  growth  of 
Job  opportunities  for  Negroes  is  going  too 
slowly.  2)  Impatience  with  the  opening  Ot 
housing  opportunities  is  even  closer  to  the 
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bolUng  point;  an  average  of  76  i  feel  that 
efforta  to  provide  opportunities  for  Negroes 
to  live  where  they  want  to  are  going  too 
slowly.  Prvistratlona  in  these  two  areas  are 
directly  perceived  by  Negroes  aa  being  sig- 
nificant causes  of  rlota  3)  Equally  aa  Im- 
portant as  these  specific  Job  and  housing  dis- 
satisfactions IS  the  high  level  of  general 
dlaaatlsf action — 68  ^"c  on  the  average — with 
local  governme:.t  eHorts  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems. Large  numbfrs  of  Negroes  m  ail  the 
cities  are  clearly  duturbed  and  angry,  and 
these  feelings  have  in  ttiem  a  strong  not 
potential. 

Taking  the  average  score  on  these  nine  In- 
dices In  each  city  as  a  roui^h  measure,  the 
cities  were  then  ranked  according  to  the  level 
of  Negro  dissatisfaction  It  was  found  that 
two  riot  cities  head  the  list  as  highest  In 
Negro  dissatisfaction  with  grievance  levels" 
oX  56 "■^  and  49  ':  .  but  that  the  third  riot  city 
la  lowest  In  Negri  dissatisfaction  {3$",-)  of 
all  the  cities  studied.  Tlius.  it  Is  clear  that 
there  is  no  one-to-one  relationship  between 
level  of  Negro  dissatisfaction  in  a  city  and 
the  occurrence  of  a  not  It  Is  also  clear  that 
ir  a  riot  did  o<-cur  in  the  city  with  the  lowest 
level  of  Negro  dissatisfaction,  a  riot  ob- 
viously could  occur  in  any  of  these  cities. 

Nor  does  a  pairing  o'.  cities  an  levels  of 
dissatisfaction  produce  .my  simple  pattern 
One  riot  city  sh,.ws  a  c .nsiderably  higher 
level  of  Negro  dissatisfaction  than  its  non- 
riot  partner  Yet,  another  riot  city  shows  no 
greater  dissatisfaction  than  lu  non-rtot  part- 
ner, while  still  another  riot  city  shows  le.ss 
racial  dlssatl.sfactlon  on  nearly  all  the  In- 
dices than  Its  n(jn-riot  sister  city. 

Do  any  other  simple  patterns  of  factors 
account  for  the  occurrence  of  riots  in  some 
or  these  cities  and  not  In  others?  In  explor- 
ing this  question  further,  two  demographic 
factors  were  taken  Into  consideration  One 
was  the  percentage  of  smithern-born  Negroes 
In  each  city  The  reison  for  including  this 
data  was  that  the  answers  to  one  question 
In  the  survey  indicated  a  feeling  among  both 
whites  and  Negroes  i  though  to  a  lesser  extent 
among  Negroest  that  riota  are  more  Ultely  to 
break  out  in  Negro  communities  with  a  large 
proportion  of  newly-arrived  Southerners 
The  other  factor  was  the  level  of  full- time 
Negro  employment  in  e.ich  city.  The  rele- 
vance of  this  point  Is  obvious 

The  findings  show  that  the  first  factor  has 
a  definite  relation  to  the  occurrence  of  a  riot 
while  the  second  does  not  If  the  percentage 
of  southern-born  Negroes  Included  in  the 
sample  of  respondents  Is  averaged  for  riot 
versus  non-riot  cities,  the  result  shows  that 
75':^  of  the  Negro  respondents  In  the  riot 
cities  were  born  in  the  South  while  only  55 
of  the  Negro  respondents  In  the  non-riot 
cities  were  southern -born  On  the  other  hand. 
the  difference  in  the  average  level  of  full- 
time  employment  for  Negroes  between  riot 
and  non-riot  cities  is  not  significant.  An 
average  of  51""  of  Negroes  In  riot  cities  re- 
port full-time  emplovment  versus  an  average 
of  49%  In  the  non-riot  cities  ■ 

Thus,  the  evidence  shows  that  a  high  pro- 
portion of  southern-born  Negroes  living  In 
the  ghetto  increases  the  possibility  that  a 
city  will  have  a  not  It  must  be  p<ilnted  out. 
however,  that  there  is  no  one-to-one,  or  sys- 
tematic relationship  between  the  percentage 
of  southern-borr;  Negroes  living  in  a  city  and 
the  level  of  dissatisfaction  of  Negroes  in  that 


•  It  must  be  noted  that  the  percent.iges 
Of  southem-born  and  fully  employed  Netrroos 
reported  here  are  ba.sed  excUi.'^ivelv  on  re- 
sponses derived  from  the  questionnaire. 
Therefore,  they  applv  only  to  the  siir.ey 
sample.  The  relation  of  these  figxires  to  as- 
sessments of  the  proportion  of  southern  mi- 
grants and  to  le\els  of  emp.oyment  derived 
from  census  reports  and  other  studies  of  the 
six  cities  Is  still  uncertain  This  question  will 
be  clarified  when  the  data  are  completely 
analyzed. 


city  Higher  proportions  of  southern  migrants 
do  not  necessarily  mean  that  there  will  be 
higher  grievance  levels  In  a  particular  city. 
We  shall  return  to  this  point  again  when  we 
discuss  a  factor  that  Is  systematically  corre- 
lated with  high  levels  of  Negro  dissatisfaction. 
3  Level  cf  unite  resvtance  to  change 
It  might  be  thought,  on  common-sense 
grounds,  that  a  riot  Is  more  likely  to  occur 
In  cities  in  which  the  white  population  Is  re- 
sistant to  any  increa.se  In  opportunities  for  a 
better  life  for  the  Negro  pfipulation  White 
resistance  to  change  can  be  measured  either 
by  assessing  the  steps  taken  within  a  city 
to  improve  the  life  chances  of  the  Negro 
population  or  by  assessing  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  a  representative  sample  of  the 
white  population  In  this  report,  we  confine 
ourselves  to  the  second  kind  of  evidence,  the 
first  will  be  reported  when  the  data  are  fully 
analyzed. 

The  question  asked  of  the  data  at  this 
point  is  whether  there  Is  a  significant  dif- 
ference between  riot  and  non-riot  cities  in 
the  degree  of  while  resistance  to  change  as 
expressed  in  attitudes  and  feelings  White  re- 
sponses to  all  questions  regarding  the  speed 
and  amount  of  local  efforts  toward  opening 
opportunities  to  Negroes  were  averaged  so 
that  cities  could  be  ranked  for  level  of  white 
resl.=;tance 

The  question^  v-t-re 

(  1 )  Do  you  feel  the  growth  of  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  Negroes  In  this  city  Is  going  too 
fast,  too  .-lowly,  or  about  right? 

1 21  Do  you  feel  that  racial  Integration  In 
this  city's  schools  Is  going  too  fast,  too 
slowly,  or  about  righf 

(3)  Do  you  think  efforts  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  Negroes  to  live  where  they  want 
to  here  In  this  city  are  going  too  fast,  too 
slowly,  or  about  right.' 

(4)  Do  you  feel  the  city  government  here 
in  this  city  is  doing  too  much,  too  little,  or 
about  the  right  amount  to  encourage  racial 
integration'' 

The  measure  of  white  resistance  Is  the 
average  for  each  city  of  the  percentage  of 
whites  who  selected  "too  fast"  aa  the  answer 
to  these  four  question."?  The  results  permit 
us  to  make  three  observations.  First,  the  level 
of  white  resistance  to  change  In  all  the  cities 
Is  relatively  low  the  highest  Is  24  .  the  low- 
est 15  ;  Whites  are  much  more  likely  to  say. 
In  an.swerlng  any  of  these  questions,  that  the 
rate  of  change  is  'about  right"  than  to  say  It 
is  'too  fast".  Of  course,  an  "about  right"  an- 
swer cannot  be  taken  as  an  absolute  measure 
of  approval  of  change  since  a  city  may  not 
have  made  much  of  an  effort  to  change  the 
conditions  of  Its  Negro  population  But.  even 
given  this  situation,  we  can  assume  that  a 
'too  fast"  answer  Indicate*  a  rock  bottom, 
hard-core  resistance  to  change.  It  Is  there- 
fore significant  that  the  proportion  of  whites 
who  display  hard-core  resistance  Is  so  low 
in  all  the  cities. 

The  second  point  Is  that  the  differences 
in  levels  of  white  resistance  between  the 
various  cities  Is  so  slight  that  no  significance 
can  be  attached  to  any  attempt  to  rank  the 
cities  on  this  measure 

The  third  observation  Is  the  most  Impor- 
tant Except  for  one  riot  city- -the  one  with 
the  24  -  level  of  white  resistance — there  is 
no  direct  relation  between  the  level  of  white 
reslstancfr  and  the  level  of  Negro  dissatisfac- 
tion. Nor  Is  there  any  systematic  relation 
between  the  level  of  white  resistance  and 
the  occurrence  of  a  riot  We  are  thus  forced 
to  conclude  that  hard-core  white  resistance 
has  little  bearing  on  a  city's  riot  potential 
4  The  dtspcrttv  in  attitudes  between 
whites  and  Negrof- 

If  the  level  of  absolute  white  resistance 
to  change  makes  no  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  riot  potential  of  cities,  then  a 
more  revealing  measure  of  the  significance 
of  white  af.ltudes  may  be  the  size  of  the 
gap  between  Negro  and  white  opinions  on 
a  number  of  race-related  issues    The  gap  is 


a  measure  of  the  disparity  of  perceptions  of 
the  race  problems  between  Negroes  and 
Whites. 

The  survey  results  reveal  two  signlflcant 
findings  1»  the  size  of  the  gap  on  almost 
all  issues  Is  quite  large;  It  Is  In  fact  a  gui:. 
2 1  Variations  m  the  size  of  the  gap  from 
city  to  city  are  not  related  to  the  occurrence 
or  non-occurrence  of  a  riot.  The  gap  rep- 
resents a  national  problem  Independent  cf 
local  variations.  This  Is  not  to  say.  however, 
that  answers  to  particular  questions,  such 
as  the  perception  of  police  brutality,  do  no: 
show  striking  variations  from  city  to  city. 

This  disparity  In  attitudes  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  aggregating  answers  to  a  large 
number  of  questions  under  three  headings; 
1)  the  pace  of  inteciratlon,  2)  The  cause  of 
riots,  and  3)    the  prevention  of  riots. 

THE  P.VCE  or  INTEGRATION 

The  gap  between  Negro  and  white  atti- 
tudes concerning  the  pace  of  integration 
can  only  be  described  as  enormous.  By 
averaging  the  percentage  of  Negroes  and 
whites  In  e.ich  city  who  .'elected  a  "too 
slow"  answer  to  the  four  questions  listed  In 
the  previous  section,  we  can  obtain  a  meas- 
ure of  the  gap  on  this  issue.  The  lowest 
level  I  per  city)  of  the  gap  between  the  large 
number  of  Negroes  and  the  small  number  oI 
whites  who  answered  "too  slow"  is  39  < .  The 
highest  average  gap  (per  city)  Is  62'''c.  To 
take  an  extreme  example  from  the  city  with 
the  highest  gap.  85  :  of  the  Negroes  said 
the  city  was  doing  too  little  about  integra- 
tion while  only  Wr  of  the  whites  gave  thJ 
answer.  But  the  discrepancy  regarding  rate 
of  change  In  all  the  cities  Is  of  such  propor- 
tions as  to  constitute  a  national  problem 
of   catastrophic   dimensions 

THE  CAUSES  OF  RIOTS 

Negroes  and  whites  are  somewhat  cloeer 
together  on  answers  to  questions  concern- 
ing the  major  causes  of  riots.  The  average 
Netrro-whlte  difference  on  this  Iseue  ranges 
from  13  percentage  points  In  one  city  to  21 
percentage  pwlnts  in  another.  In  two  of  the 
six  cities,  there  Is  actual  agreement  that  bad 
living  conditions  among  Negroes  are  a  ma- 
jor cause  of  riots.  However,  Negro-wh:« 
consensus,   such    aj    It   Is,   ends   there. 

In  most  cities,  only  a  small  minority  oJ 
whites  perceive  Negro  unemployment  or 
lack  of  equal  Job  opportunities  as  a  noijor 
cause  of  riots  while  a  majority  of  Negroes 
perceive  a  direct  connection  between  rloti 
and  employment  opportunities.  The  situa- 
tion Is  the  same  vlth  respect  to  the  raising 
of  Negro  hopes  anC  the  bre.tklng  of  promises 
by  the  city  governments.  Twice  as  many 
Negroes  as  whites  see  broken  promLses  as  s 
cause  of  riots,  and.  in  most  cases,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  broken  promises  Is  laid 
sciuarely  on  the  shoulders  of  city  govern- 
ments. 

On  the  Issue  of  police  brutality.  Negroes 
and  whites  are  even  further  apart.  Very  {e» 
whites  see  police  brutality  as  a  cause  o! 
riots;  many  Negroes  see  this  as  a  major 
cause. 

T&BLE    1  -POLICE    BRUTALITY    AS    A    CAUSE    OF   RlOn 
II  n  percent! 
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which   exist   within   the   Negro   community, 
and  blame  outside  troublemakers  Instead. 


City 

N.gro 

While 

Gap 

A 

4fi 
23 
24 

40 
29 
37 

B 

C. 

n 

' 

f 

F. 

-*-- -..-.- 

The  onlv  factor  that  large  percentages  i^ 
whites  are  willing  to  Fee  as  a  major  cause  a 
riots  Is  "outsiders  coming  Into  a  city  »M 
stirring  up  trouble."  which  the  vast  majorltT 
or  Negroes  reject  as  a  m.ijor  cause.  In  othet 
words,  whites  refuse  to  see  riots  as  eng«ii| 
dered    by    basic    forces    and    real    condition-' 


TABLE  2. 

-OUTSIDERS  AS  A 
|ln  percenti 

CAUSE  OF  RIOTS 

City 

Neg 

ro 

White 

Gap 

A 

9 

12  ! 

7 
21 
17 

'^1 

34 
43 
56 

53 
52 
49 

25 

0 

31 

r 

49 

n 

32 

F 

35 

f 

37 

PREVENTION 

In  the  area  of  prevention  of  riots,  the  dis- 
agreement Is  much  wider  than  on  the  causes. 
The  avcr.ige  gap  separating  Negroes  and 
whites  ranges  from  29  percentage  points 
In  one  city  to  39  percentage  points  in  another. 
Whites  do  come  out  strongly  In  favor  of  equal 
Job  opportunities  for  Negroes,  but  this  Is 
such  a  general  statement  of  basic  democratic 
rights  that  Its  significance  Is  doubtful.  When 
it  comes  to  specific  measures  to  enhance 
Negro  Job  opportunities,  stich  as  on-the-job 
training  by  Industry  and  special  government 
training  programs  for  Negroes,  white  en- 
thusl.ism  falls  off  sharply. 

In  the  area  of  hotislng.  the  vast  majority 
of  Negroes  support  open  housing  laws.  But 
only  one-third  to  one-half  of  whites  are 
willing  to  see  such  laws  passed  as  a  way  to 
reduce  the  possibility  of  future  riots.  On  the 
average,  about  two-thirds  of  Negroes  and 
less  than  one-half  of  whites  see  a  solution 
In  the  remodeling  or  replacing  of  slums  with 
decent  housing. 

The  only  riot  prevention  measure  sup- 
ported by  a  majority  of  both  races  stressed 
a  relatively  uncontroverslal  but  nonetheless 
signlflcant  point.  Large  numbers  of  Negroes 
and  whites  agreed  that  "the  mayor  and 
other  city  officials  should  spend  more  time 
In  areas  where  riots  might  break  out.  and 
should  really  get  to  know  more  about  what 
Negroes  are  feeling."  This  Is  the  only  ques- 
tion In  the  survey  which  focussed  directly 
on  the  important  Issue  of  communication  be- 
tween Negroes  and  whites,  and  the  consen- 
sus on  this  point  is  quite  encouraging.  Evi- 
dence gathered  in  face-to-face  interviewing 
with  leaders  of  Negroes  and  whites  in  the  six 
cities  reveals  that  the  lack  of  communica- 
tion Is  a  crucial  Issue.  Whites  have  simply 
not  known,  or  have  not  fully  realized,  how 
much  bitterness  and  frustration  exists  In  the 
ghetto. 

In  fact.  It  Is  quite  possible  that  the  size 
of  the  gap  in  Negro-white  attitudes  Is  less 
a  sign  of  white  unwillingness  to  institute 
change,  more  a  product  of  the  Ignorance 
among  whites  of  the  actual  conditions  In 
the  ghetto  If  this  assumption  Is  correct,  then 
the  low  level  of  hard-core  white  resistance 
tT  change  is  placed  in  better  perspective.  The 
problem  facing  Negroes  and  whites  Is  not  a 
matter  of  p\ire  and  simple  "racism".  Rather, 
It  is  concerned  with  the  lack  of  information 
among  whites  as  to  how  Negroes  feel  and 
with  the  Inability  of  our  social  institutions 
to  meet  the  need  for  change  unless  this  need 
Is  brought  home  in  an  acute,  dram.itlc,  and 
essenti;illy  painful  form. 
5    Segro  and    white   attitudes   toward   riots 

There  is  widespread  evidence  that,  al- 
though they  are  reluctant  to  admit  it,  Amer- 
icans are  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
make  painful  decisions,  even  in  a  Just  cause, 
uiUe.ss  driven  by  even  more  painful  counter- 
irritant.';.  The  expression  "It's  the  squeaky 
wheel  that  gets  the  grease"  Is  a  sign  of  this 
Implicit  Insieht.  The  survey  results  show  that 
both  Negroes  and  whites  endorse  the 
"squeaky  wheel  "  principle,  so  far  as  riots  are 
concerned 

Although  the  numbers  vary  from  city  to 
city,  sizable  percentages  of  both  whites  and 
Negroes  agree  that  "riots  have  brought  about 
some  long-delayed   action   bv  the  city  gov- 


ernments to  help  the  Negro  community." 
The  benefits  perceived  by  both  groups  range 
from  such  psychological  matters  as  focus- 
ing attention  on  Negroes'  needs  and  prob- 
lems to  the  concrete  steps  of  providing  more 
Jobs  and  better  housing. 

Table    3. — Percentages    agreeing    that    riots 
have  brought  about  long-delayed  action  by 
the   city  governments  to  help   the   Negro 
community 
(Riot  cities:    "this  has  happened  in   this 

city."  Nonrlot  cities:    "agree  that   this  has 

happened.") 

City  A:  Percent 

Negro 63 

White 46 

City  B: 

Negro , 49 

White 43 

City  C: 

Negro 29 

■White 44 

City  D: 

Negro 53 

White 38 

City  E: 

Negro 36 

White 23 

City  F: 

Negro 55 

White 62 

In  addition,  more  than  half  of  the  Ne- 
groes and  about  a  third  of  the  whites  In 
each  city  agree  that  "If  It  had  not  been  for 
riots  in  the  past,  Congress  would  not  have 
passed  the  civil  rights  laws."  Nevertheless, 
both  whites  and  Negroes  tend  to  agree  that, 
riots  are  undesirable  and  unpopular  methods 
of  bringing  about  change. 

Table  4. — Percentages  agreeing  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  riots  in  the  past.  Congress 
would  not  have  passed  the  civil  rights 
laws 

City  A:  Percent 

Negro  64 

White 36 

City  B: 

Negro » —     66 

White - 32 

City  C: 

Negro  66 

White 36 

City  D : 

Negro  66 

White 34 

CityE: 

Negro 50 

White 36 

City  F: 

Negro - -     60 

White 39 

An  average  of  69%  of  the  Negroes  and  63% 
of  the  whites  in  all  cities  agree  with  the 
opinion  that  only  a  small  minority  of  Ne- 
groes are  in  sypipathy  with  riots.  When  Ne- 
groes were  asked  how  riots  make  most 
Negroes  feel,  the  answers  were  predomi- 
nantly negative  toward  actual  riot  behavior. 
When  Negroes  were  asked  whether  riots  help 
or  hurt  the  Negro  cause,  they  expressed  In- 
tensely mixed  feelings.  It  Is  possible  (but 
not  yet  certain)  that  Negroes  are  currently 
shifting  to  a  more  positive  attitude  toward 
1  lots  while  still  feeling  quite  uncomfortable 
iibout  using  violence  to  achieve  social  gains. 

It  would  seem  possible  that  though  Ne- 
groes do  not  particularly  like  being  the 
"squeaky   wheel",   they   are   coming  to  the 


conclusion  that  only  intense  forms  of  social 
protest  can  bring  relief  from  social  Injustice. 
The  survey  turned  up  some  Indirect  evidence 
that  this  may  well  be  the  predominant  feel- 
ing in  the  ghetto.  As  was  mentioned  previ- 
ously, the  evidence  shows  that  high  levels  of 
Negro  dissatisfaction  greatly  Increase  the 
possibility  that  a  city  will  experience  a  riot. 
We  left  unanswered  the  question:  what 
factor  Is  most  highly  correlated  with  the 
index  of  Negro  dissatisfaction?  The  answer 
to  this  question  is  highly  significant.  If  the 
cities  are  ranked  for  level  of  Negro  dissatis- 
faction, almost  an  exact  duplicate  of  the 
ranking  is  produced  by  the  averages  of  Ne- 
gro agreement  with  the  response:  the  city 
government  is  doing  too  little  to  encovirage 
racial  Integration.  This  Is  the  only  one  of 
the  questions  included  in  the  index  which 
behaves  in  this  fashion. 

TABLE  5.— RANK  ORDER  COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  NEGRO 
DISSATISFACTION  WITH  CITY  GOVERNMENT  DOING  TOO 
LITTLE 


City 

Average  Negro 

dissatistaction 

(and  rank  order 

ol  city) 

City  government 

doing  too  little 

(and  rank  order 

of  city) 

Percent          Rank 

Percent         Rank 

A 

56 
49 

42 
35 

1 
2 
2 
4 
5 
6 

85 
69 

76 
68 
59 
52 

B.   .     

n 

E  -. 

F... 

6 

It  Is  evident  that  over  half  the  Negroes 
in  all  cities  think  the  city  government  is 
doing  too  little.  Nevertheless,  it  Is  also  clear 
that  when  Negroes  feel  that  the  city  gov- 
ernment shows  a  sincere  concern  for  the 
basic  problems  of  Negroes  by  making  some 
attempts  to  encourage  integration,  their 
level  of  dissatisfaction  will  be  lower,  and 
lacking  an  inflammatory  Incident  of  con- 
siderable Intensity,  they  will  not  riot.  Con- 
trariwise, if  the  Negroes  believe  that  the 
city  government  is  paying  practically  no  at- 
tention to  their  problems  and  has  no  real 
concern  for  them,  then  their  grievance  level 
will  be  high  and  a  relatively  trivial  inci- 
dent could  release -«totiot. 

SUMMARY    AND    CONCLUSIONS 

The  findings  and  interpretations  reported 
herein  can  be  summarized : 

(1)  High  levels  of  dissatisfaction  with  Job 
opportunities,  housing,  school  integration, 
police  behavior,  and  the  efforts  of  the  fed- 
eral and  local  governments  to  encourage  in- 
tegration characterize  the  feelings  of  the 
Negro  population  in  all  six  cities. 

(2)  The  cities  vary  on  the  dissatisfaction 
Index  from  a  high  of  56??^  to  a  low  of  35% 
and  can  therefore  be  ranked  on  this  measure. 

(3)  Of  the  three  riot  cities,  two  displayed 
the  highest  level  of  dissatisfaction,  the  third 
showed  the  lowest.  Therefore,  the  level  of 
dissatisfaction  does  not  have  a  direct,  one- 
to-one  bearing  on  the  possibility  of  a  city's 
experiencing  a  riot.  Furthermore,  the  level 
of  dissatisfaction  in  all  cities  Is  sufficiently 
high  so  that  any  one  of  them  could  have 
a  riot  given  an  instigating  incident. 

(4)  The  occurrence  of  a  riot  is  the  produce 
of  the  interaction  of  two  factors:  the  level  of 
dissatisfaction  within  the  Negro  population 
of  a  city,  and  an  infiammatory  incident 
which  triggers  a  disturbance.  The  relation 
between  the  two  factors  is  reciprocal.  The 
higher  the  level  of  dissatisfaction,  the  lower 
need  be  the  inflammatory  power  of  the  pre- 
cipitating incident,  and  vice  versa. 

(5)  An  Inflammatory  incident  is  usually 
an  act  committed  by  whites  which  is  per- 
ceived by  Negroes  as  grossly  unjust  and  in- 
sulting to  their  race  or  their  community. 

(6)  While  Negroes  are  Impatient  for 
change,  whites  tend  to  think  Integration  is 
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going  'Just  about  right"  or  "too  fast  '.  If 
those  who  say  too  fust"  are  regarded  a-s  rep- 
resenting a  hard-core  resistance  to  change. 
their  numbers  are  relatively  .'•mail,  with  a 
high  of  24  "r  in  one  city,  a  low  of  15  :  In 
another 

(7)  While  the  gap  between  Negroes  and 
whites  in  regard  to  the  pace  of  change,  and 
the  cause  and  prevention  of  rioUs  is  quite 
large,  the  attitude  of  whites  seem.s  to  be 
based  on  Ignorance  of  or  Indlrference  to  the 
factual  basis  of  .Negro  resentment  and  bitter- 
ness. 

(8)  Though  disliking  violence  and  trou- 
bled with  mixed  feelings  about  Its  effects.  Ne- 
groes are  shifting  to  the  opinion  that  onlv 
Intense  forms  of  social  protest  can  brink; 
relief  from  social  injustice.  Negroes  and 
whites  both  agree  that  riots  have  produced 
some  long-delayed  action  by  city  govern- 
ments to  increase  opp<jrtiinltles  for  Negroes 

(9)  High  levels  of  Negro  dLssatlsfactlon 
are  correlated  with  hlgti  levels  of  feeling  that 
the  city  government  has  done  too  little  to 
encourage  Integration  Therefore,  the  per- 
ceived attitude  of  the  city  government  to- 
ward Integration  and  Increased  opportuni- 
ties for  Negroes  seems  to  be  the  key  factor 
in  determining   the  riot   potential  of  a  city. 

(10)  From  these  findings,  two  conclusions 
pertinent  to  the  present  situation  can  be 
drawn . 

(1)  If  city  governments  were  to  take  more 
active  steps  to  lncrea.se  opportunities  for 
Negroes  and  to  reile.e  their  sense  of  Injus- 
tice, the  riot  potentl.il  within  tke  ghetto 
would  be  reduced 

(2)  If  white  populations  generally  had  ii 
fuller  appreciation  of  the  Just  grievances  mrl 
overwhelming  problems  of  Negroes  in  thf 
ghetto,  they  would  give  stronger  supp<jrt  t.i 
their  city  governments  txj  promote  change 
and  to  correct  the  circumstances  which  give 
rise  to  the  strong  feelings  of  resentment  now 
characteristic  of  ghetto  populations 

ExursiT    124 
A   Report   or   ArrnTDEs   of    Negroes   in 

V'ARior-s  CrriEs 
(Prepared  for  the  Seriate  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  Reorganization  ) 

rf)8EWORD 

The  report  which  follows  is  based  on  inter- 
views and  surveys  which  have  been  con- 
ducted with  Negro  citizens  over  the  pn.et 
three  or  four  years 

The  research  began.  In  concentrated  lash- 
ion,  with  a  study  which  was  conducted  on 
the  upper  West  Side  ,  between  86th  and  96th 
Streets,  between  Central  Park  West  and  the 
Hudson  Riven  in  conjunction  with  a  studv 
which  was  at  that  time  being  conducted  bv 
Joseph  Lyford 

Lyford  asked  the  K.-aft  tlrm  to  contribute 
whatever  thinking  or  findings  they  could  to 
his  own  research,  and  specltled  the  survey  of 
Watts  which  had  been  conducted  for  the 
American  Broadcasting  Company  In  January 
of  1966.  and  an  earlier  effort  dating  from 
1964  in  which  the  Kr  if  •  hrm  had  worked 
with  the  New  York  Times  In  developing  a 
sample  and  questionnaire  approach  for  a 
two-part  survey  and  -subsequently  In  assem- 
bling and  analyzing   the   resulting   flndiiiijs 

The  RlblcofT  subcommlfee,  and  Lyford 
also  asked  that  ti.e  Kraft  nrni  draw  up'  n 
all  of  Its  previous  e.xpertence  with  .survev.s 
which  had  been  conduced  In  ,iny  Negro 
areas,  in  process  of  developing  a  well-rounded 
analysis,  report,   and  testimony 

The  analysis  which  follows  Is  b.ised  quite 
speclflcally  on  the  Watts  and  New  York 
Times  studies,  but  Judtrments  and  opinions 
are  also  baaed  on  work  wh.ich  has  been  done 
for  many  private  political  clients,  and  for 
various  public  agencies  and  foundations 

The  commentary  which  follows  has  Its 
basis  in  all  of  the  previous  experience  of  the 
Kraft  firm  and  its  principals  with  research 
which  has  been  conducted  with  Negroes  The 


tabulations  which  are  shown  in  the  appendix 
are  based  on  the  two  published  reports. 

In  conclusion,  and  to  stress  an  Important 
point,  the  work  which  was  conducted  for 
Lyford  on  the  West  Side,  for  the  Arntrlcan 
Broadcasting  Comp.iny  in  Watts,  for  the  New 
York  Times,  and  in  other  areas,  was  all  con- 
ducted by  residents  of  the  areas  being  talked 
abtut.  In  short,  it  w;is  felt  that  the  best  rap- 
port between  respondent  and  Interviewer 
could  be  achieved  If  the  interviewer  wns  part 
of  the  neighborhood    That  Is.  a  "peer". 

The  approach  worked. 

It  Is  one  thing  to  question  people  about 
brand  preferences  for  cigarettes,  cars,  or 
so.ips.  In  the  business  of  market  research  A 
lot  of  people.  If  not  most,  can  get  .m.-swers  to 
questions  like  that  But  It  Is  quite  another 
thing  to  get  people  to  talk  about  what  both- 
ers them  about  their  neighborhood,  their 
block,  and  their  own  ap.irtment,  without 
getting  suspicious  or  resentful  or  uncommu- 
nicative. To  Illustrate,  a  mlddle-clas.s  white 
Interviewer  may  be  much  more  able  to  com- 
municate with  a  middle-class  Negro  respond- 
ent, than  a  middle-class  Negro  interviewer 
can  establish  rapport  with  a  rioter  in  Watts. 

In  short,  the  argument  of  this  "peer"  ap- 
proach is  that  In  the  area  of  really  sensitive 
subjects,  the  best  people  to  get  the  truth  are 
just  those  people  who  understand  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

More  on — 

THE  GHETTO  SPE.^KS 

John  F  Kraft.  Inc  ,  has  conducted  a  num- 
ber of  surveys  oii  Negro  attitudes  regardln^j 
Jobs,  community  action,  riots,  urban  renewal 
ar'.d  similar  subjects  for  the  American  Bro.id- 
c.istlng  Company,  for  private  political  clients, 
for  foundations,  and  cine  In  conjunction  with 
the  New  York  Times 

In  conducting  the  surveys,  local  Interview- 
ers are  used,  and  In  the  case  of  the  Watts  and 
Harlem  surveys^for  the  American  Broad- 
casting Company  and  a  foundation  respec- 
tively— residents  were  carefully  selected  and 
specially  trained  to  Interview  other  residents 
This  special  technique  of  using  resident  In- 
terviewers established  greater  rapport  be- 
tween Interviewers  and  respondents — which 
we  believe  enhances  the  reliability  of  the 
data  The  Interpretation  of  this  data  re- 
vealed an  Important  phenomenon 

That  phenomenon  is  the  subcultural  world 
of  the  Negro,  It  may  prove  to  be  a  genuine 
stumbling  block  to  those  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government  designed  to  bring  the 
Negro  into  full  and  active  participation  In  all 
facets  of  modern  American  life  The  Watts 
sur-.ey  Indicates  that  this  may  be  all  too 
true 

W.itts.  compared  to  the  Negro  ghettoes  of 
New  York.  Baltimore  or  Chicago,  Is  an  attrac- 
tive place  to  live 

"While  the  Negro  districts  of  Los  Angeles 
are  not  urban  gems,  neither  are  they  slums. 
Watts,  for  example.  Is  a  community  consist- 
ing mostly  of  one  and  two-story  houses,  a 
third  of  which  are  owned  by  the  occupants. 
In  the  riot  area,  most  streets  are  wide  and 
usually  quite  clean:  there  are  trees,  f>arks, 
and  playgrounds  A  Negro  In  Los  Angeles  has 
long  been  able  to  sit  where  he  wants  In  a  bus 
or  a  movie  house,  to  shop  where  he  wishes, 
to  vote,  and  to  use  public  facilities  without 
discrimination  The  optJortunlty  to  succeed  Is 
probably  unequalled  In  any  other  major 
American  city"   i  McCone  Rep<irt,  page  3t 

Why  Watts? 

.Kn  alleged  act  of  police  brutality  triggered 
the  not  T\\e  words  of  one  respondent  de- 
scribe the  Incident  many  people  In  Watts 
tliouv'ht  to  be  the  cause  of  the  riot 

"Two  whl'e  policemen  was  beating  a  preg- 
nant colored  ladv  like  a  damn  dog  Thev  need 
their  heads  knocked  off  I  .igree  100  percerit 
for  the  Ne?r'M>s  going  crazv-  they  should  have 
killed  th^«f  rreak-s  Yes,  treating  niggers  like 
dirty  dogs   ■  -  Kr  if  t  ABC  Survey  » 

In    fact.    It   never   happened     According   to 


the  McCone  Report,  a  youni;  Negro  woman 
Wius  arrested  by  two  highway  patrolmen  for 
spitting  She  "was  we.iring  a  b.irber's  smock 
and  the  f.ilse  rumor  spread  throughout  the 
area  that  she  was  pregnant  ;ind  had  been 
abused  by  police,"  i  McCone  Report,  p.me  ]2i 
While  It  Is  true  that  a  .small  incident  started 
the  riot.  Its  basic  causes  were  deeper  and 
more  complex. 

For  instance,  a  gap  existed  between  expec- 
tations and  reality,  or  In  the  words  of  another 
Watts  resident 

"I  don't  think  it  w,is  tlio  we.ithcr!  a  com- 
bination of  years  and  years  of  being  fusted 
(frustrated),  A  person  who  comes  from  (the 
South) — when  they  come  here  they  expect 
a  land  of  milk  and  honey,  but  still  And 
segregation  In  a  concealed  form;  they  be- 
come lusted."   (Kraft- ABC  Survey  I 

What  this  means  Is  that  If  the  Negroes  In 
W.itts  had  had  virtually  no  hope,  such  as  In 
certain  are.is  of  the  Deep  South,  or  complete 
rights,  such  as  Lincoln  might  have  wished, 
then  there  would  have  been  no  riot.  Things 
were  getting  better,  but  not  f.ust  enough  to 
satisfy  the  desire  for  equality.  When  the  gap 
between  expectation  and  realization  became 
too  wide,  an  unstable  political  situation 
resulted 

Another  ex.imple  of  a  more  fundamental 
cause  of  the  riot  Is  the  lack  of  leadership  on 
the  part  of  Indlvldu.ils  or  orga.ilzatlons  m 
the  Community. 

John  F.  Kraft  Watts  Tabic  No.  I 
If   respondent    thinks   there   probably  will 
be  more  violence — In  order  of  lmp<]rtance— 
who  win  have  to  do  something? 

1  Police  department. 

2  Mayor   Yorty:    Tlie   city. 

3  Federal  government. 

4  Whites-  (Who  are  tlie  "Power  struc- 
ture") 

,5.  Governor  Brown   -the  state. 

6  Negroes  and  whites  must  sit  down 
together. 

7  "They"-   no  further  Information. 
8.  We.  ourselves 

There  was  a  crash  of  silence  In  these  inter- 
views about  leaders  such  as  Martin  Luther 
King  on  the  one  h.ind,  or.  on  the  other  hand, 
about  well  known  organizations,  such  as  the 
NAACP,  CORE  SNVCC,  and  the  Black  .\Ius- 
llm-s.  No  responsible  Negro  leadership  existed 
m  Watts  which  might  have  ch.mnelled  the 
need  to  get  things  done  In  the  right  direction. 
Yet  the  potential  for  response  to  such  lead- 
ership existed.  Almost  50  percent  of  those 
Interviewed  believed  that  nonviolence  woujd 
work,  more  than  75  percent  felt  It  had  worked 
In  other  places 


iOHN     F      KRAFT    WATTS    TABLE    NO 
NONVIOLENCE 

|ln  percent! 


II.— EFFICACY   Of 


Eduutlon 


High  1    year 

school       coliejecr 


Lets  than 

I   12  years 

I  ot  sctiool      graduate        more 


-- 


Nonviolence  will  work 


SO.  8 


46.7 


44  8 


Compare  the  related  tabulation: 

EFFECT    OF    PEACEFUL    CIVIL    RIGHTS    DEMONSTRATIOXS 
|ln  percent) 

Education 


Less  than        High  1  v^' 

12  years         school        collej« 
ol  school      graduate      or  more 


Helped 

80.3 
6.fi 

:      tl 

7a  0 

3.3  1 

Hurt    

Made  no  diHeience 

Not  sure 

13.3 
13.3 

75. « 
3.4 

13! 
69 


The  .Negrf)es  in  Watts  appear  to  want  lead- 
ership which  can  get  them  ecfial  rights  and 


Juhf  jr.  19G7 
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better  Jobs  by  using  nonviolent  means  rather 
than  riots. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  Watts  survey  does 
not  support  putting  the  blame  for  the  riot 
on  outsiders,  as  some  people  in  Los  Angeles 
did  At  the  peak  of  the  riot,  between  7,000 
.md  10.000  people  were  involved.  The  re- 
tpc.ndents  interviewed  were  asked,  "Did  you 
or  any  member  of  your  immediate  family 
take  p:irt  in  the  riot?"  Of  those  persons  in- 
terviewed, 72  percent  either  participated  in 
the  riot  themselves  or  had  a  family  member 
who  did. 

JOHN  F.  KRAFT  WATTS  TABLE  NO.   III.     PARTICIPATED  IN 

RIOT 

|ln  percent] 


Ing  In  Watts  by  outsiders  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  an  Important  contributing  factor, 
if  It  was  a  factor  at  all. 

There  was  considerable  evidence  in  our 
survey  that  the  people  In  Watts  felt  that  the 
riot  had  been  effective.  The  younger  men  par- 
ticularly said  that  they  had  more  pride  In 
being  Negro  than  before: 

JOHN  F    KRAFT  WATTS  TABLE  NO.  IV.-CHANGE  IN  PRIDE 

IN  BEING  A  NEGRO 

|ln  percent] 


55.6  percent  in  Watts.  Our  Watts  survey  also 
asked  if  the  riot  helped  the  Negro's  chances 
for  equality  in  Jobs,  schools,  and  housing  in 
Los  Angeles: 

JOHN  F.  KRAFT  WATTS  TABLE  NO.  V 
II  n  percent! 


Total 


By  age  group 


15  to  29       30toM    45  and  over 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Yes,  sell.. 

Yes,  Iai7iil>  member 


Total 

1 

By  age  group 

15  to  29 

30  to  44 

45  and  over 

More  pride 

About  the 

same 

Less  pride 

Not  sure 

55,6 

41.3  1 

.9  i 

3.2  ! 

1 

64,4 

33,3 
0 
2.3 

52.3 

'          43.2 
i           2.3 
1           2.3 

1 

51.4 

45.7 
0 
2.9 

The  riot: 

Helped.... 

Hurt 

Made  no 
differ- 
ence  

Not  sure.. 


48,4 
23.8 


9.5 
16.7 


48.9 

20.0 


-  13.3 
15.6 


59.1 
15.9 


9.1 
15.9 


37.1 
37.1 


5.7 

20.0 


Moreover,  in  answer  to  another  question, 
25  percent  of  the  respondents  said  that  they 
knew  at  least  one  riot  participant.  Thus,  riot- 


By  contrast,  the  respondents  In  the  other 
cities — Baltimore,  Chicago,  and  New  York — • 
said  they  had  more  pride  in  being  Negro  in 
only  34  percent  of  the  cases,  compared  to  the 

JOHN  F.  KRAFT  WATTS  TABLE  NO.  VI.— CAUSE  OF  VIOLENCE 
|ln  percent] 


"The  riot  helped." 

The  people  in  Watts  had  their  own  ideas 
about  what  caused  the  riot.  The  following 
answers  were  volunteered  when  the  ques- 
tion was  asked:  "What  do  you  think  was  the 
real  cause  of  the  violence  we  had  here 
last  summer?" 


ToUI. 


ECONOMIC  PROBLEIVIS 


Lack  ot  wort   There  are  no  lobs:  Negroes  can't  get  (hold)  a  job;  been  held  down  by  lack  of  education,  no  skills; 

autom.Uion    tne  pick  and  shovel  worker  IS  the  forgotten  man  ..    . 

to*  pay  menial  work   Few  lob  oppjrtunities .  denied  chance  to  compete  lor  decent  jobs;  qualified  Negroes  are 

turnel  lown    expect  you  to  work  lor  less,  $1  25  per  hour  not  enough      

Pc.eifv  and  hun)ier    Tired  of  half  starving  (needed  so  they  took);  lack  ot  necessities  of  life.  The  whites  got  all 

Ifie  money   We  am  t  got  nothing  but  a  damn  war  to  fight  to  get  killed 

bploitation   Charged  more  and  get  less,  credit  gouging;  local  merchants  cheat  you,  sell  inferior  goods  at  top 

puces    food  stores  within  walking  distance  are  exorbitant . . 

Subslandartl  living   Costs  as  much  Tor  Negroes  to  live  decently  as  whites.  Not  enough  money  for  proper  food, 

clotfies,  not  enough  of  nothing;  can't  keep  up  with  bills ._ 


Total 


SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION 


No  1  tfiing    a  powder  keg    Tried  of  being  pushed  around  (for  recognition),  segregated  outcasts;  impatient, 
desperate,  fiopeless  emotionai  outburst  against  poverty,  prejudice,  brutality;  the  heat;  tired  of  getting 

nothn'g  .........         

I  jnora.it  row  U  idlers    Drunkenness;  slu  pi  1  mob  rule;  Negroes  felt  It  wastheir  chance  to  get  what  they  wanted 
so  they  took  it:  saw  their  chance  to  get  clothes  and  jewelry;  kids  were  doing  it  just  for  kicks 


Total 


RACIAL  HUMILIATION 


Total 


Segregation.  Not  given  any  respect,  no  rratter  how  high  your  standards;  kept  out  ol  some  places;  no  freedom  to 
mu;  deliberately  held  down  by  blue-eyed  devils  -call  you  "nigger"  -boss  us;  a  Negro  soldier  m  Vietnam 
isa  dog  at  home,  rio  equal  nghts;  the  cynical  way  the  whites  disregard  the  hopes,  fears,  and  amtiitionr  of  the 
Negro  to  be  a  pail  ol  the  maiiistrca-n  of  American  life;  prejudice;  hear  so  much  about  the  Negroes  in  the 
South 

PAST  POLICE  ACTIONS 


Total 


Newcomers'     Old  residents' 


58 


18 

16 

10 

8 

6 


34 


93 


Men 


Women 


65 


50 


20 

32 

9 

14 

18 


28 


30 
4 


Total 


Masly  attitude  ot  the  jMlice  toward  people  in  the  area:  Highhanded,  prejudiced  bullies;  brutal— pull  guns,  use 
clubs,  beat  u^,  hick  handcuffed  suspects;  arrest  the  innocent,  pick  on  us;  bribery  by  Jews;  they  are  too  slow 
about  coming. 

PRESENT  POLICE  ACTIONS 


Brutality  to  the  people  arrested  that  day  Kicked  (hit) a  pregnant  woman,  then  arrested  her  son  for  being  drunk; 
pulled  the  man  out  ol  tfie  car  and  kicked  bm  all  in  his  side  (kicked  f-iini  after  he  was  handcuffed);  roughed 
Frys  in  front  ot  crowd,  Miot  j.eople  the*  didn't  have  to. 


20 


24 


16 


COMMUNITY  PROBLEMS 


Total 


Watts  a  forgotten  ghetto:  Poor  conditions,  bad  -.chools,  dirty,  unpaved  streets 

No  decent  place  to  live'  Segregated  into  high-price  rattraps;  poor  surroundings;  lack  of  equal  civil  rights  (lew 
were  demonstialing):  h.irdly  any  Ireedom _ _ 


12 


23 
5 


27 


36 


27 


19 


38 


33 
5 

19 


22 


14 


10 


14 
14 


36 


35 


30 

32 

6 

3 

17 

24 

22 


27 


Total. 


ORGANIZED 


Total 


It  was  organized  by  Muslims;  tension  was  up  (because  of)  with  a  couple  of  agitators;  outsiders;  happened  too 

quick  not  to  be;  by  looting  hoodluTis,  hoodlu'ins  took  over— went  wild. 

ALL  OTHER 


To'al. 


Breakdown  in  family  relations   lack  of  unity  among  ourselves  to  fight  for  our  rights;  lack  of  education  in  some 

of  t'le  rioters— schools  are  overcrowded. 

HO  COMMENT/NOT  SURE 


Really  don't  know  it  was  all  so  contused— so  many  conflicting  accounts. 


8 

14 

6 

4 

5 

< 

8 

9 

2 

3 

20 

20 

20 

li    !''*^"^*'5  ■^^f* '0  Watts  from  the  South  within  the  past  10  years;  old  residents  either  had         Note:  Percentages  add   to  more  than  100  percent  because  some   respondents  volunteered 
uvea  m  Wafts  lor  more  than  10  years  or  had  come  to  Watts  from  non-Southern  States.  more  than  1  answer  to  the  question. 

The  largest  single  category  concerns  Jobs.  "Try   to   explain   to   them   whites   that   It  plenty   of   food,    a   good    house    and   plenty 

and   the    Newcomers    complain    more    about  takes  Just  als  much  for  us  to  live  right  as  it  more,  and  we  can't  even  exist  because  of  no 

this  problem  than  the  Old  Residertts.  Several  does  for  them."  food.  They  can  send  us  to  war  to  fight  for 

quotations  will  help  to  Illustrate  their  com-  "Negroes  In  Watts  didn't  have  food  to  eat,  our  country,  but  we  are  still  nothing  to  look 

'^^'^^-  but  the  white  people  could  have  a  new  car,  up  to.  We're  sick  of  this." 
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"The  man  who  used  to  dig  ditches— the 
pick  and  shovel  man-  -is  a  forgotten  man  It 
takes  money  to  go  to  school  If  you  don  t 
have  money,  you  cant  go  to  school  I'm  in 
my  forties.  I  took  a  radij  and  televl-iion 
course,  and  It  cost  me  $250  00  You  even  h.r.  e 
to  have  money  (to  retrain  yourself)  "  i  Kraft 
Watts  Survey  i 

The  ^^eucomtT  in  the  last  quotation  ar- 
ticulated the  kind  of  problem  which  many 
Immigrants  fr'>m  the  .South  felt  themselves 
to  be  facing  The  second  quotation  points  up 
the  reaction  of  the  economically  deprived 
when  they  feel  that  they  are  getting  pushed 
around    They  are     sick  of  it  " 

Police  brutality  was  cited  a;?  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  riot,  both  as  a  long  standing 
problem  and  with  reference  to  'he  Fry  Inci- 
dent. We  aaked  the  people  Interviewed  If.  as 
far  as  they  knew,  they  thought  there  was  a 
lot  of  brutality  in  Watt.s.  only  a  little,  or 
really  none  at  all,  and  these  were  the  results 

JOHN    F    KRAFT   WATTS    TABLf    NO.   VII.-£XISTENC£   OF 

POLICE   BRUTALITY 

|lii  percenti 


Total 

By  aga  group 

IS  Id  29 

30to44    4iandov«r 

A  lot- 

22.2 

24.6 

15.1 

0 

24.4 
35  6 
17.8 
0 

25.0 
22.7 
11.4 

a 

17  1 

Alitfl« 

None  it  111.... 
Not  sure 

14.3 
14.3 
0 

Nearly  47  percent  of  all  the  respondents 
believed  in  the  presence  of  police  brutiillty 
In  the  Watta  area.  A  full  60  pjercent  of  those 
from  15  to  29  years  of  age  were  of  that  opin- 
ion. AH  those  who  thought  that  there  was 
at  least  some  brutality  were  fu-iked  if  they 
themselves  had  evi-r  witnessed  any  act  that 
they  would  regard  as  police  brutality;  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  them  said  they 
had— 

JOHN  F.  KRAFT  WATTS  TABLE  NO.  VIII. -WITNESSED 
BRUTALITY 
|ln  percent) 


By  age  group 


Further,  the  respondents  were  fLsked  to 
describe  the  brut<illty  thev  had  wltiie.'ised 
The  answers  ranged  from  the  commonplace 
of  malpractices,  such  as  kicklngs  and  beat- 
ings, to  the  unusual.  like  this:  "I  saw  a  col- 
ored man  forced  to  tie  up  a  sheriff's  booLs 
about  a  year  ago."  Humiliation  can  be  Just 
as  much  a  form  of  brutality  as  physical 
violence. 

There  Is  little  which  distinguishes  the  at- 
titudes of  the  people  of  Watts  from  those 
of  Negroes  In  other  Northern  cities  with  large 
Negro  populations  Their  attitudes  towards 
whites  were  more  Intense  than  In  New  York. 
Chicago  and  Baltimore — but  not  that  much 
more. 

For  example,  we  asked  the  respondents 
how  soon  they  thought  Negroes  would  be 
fully  Integrated,  and  they  answered  as  fol- 
lows: 

JOHN    F.    KRAFT   WATTS    TABLE    NO.    IX.— INTEGRATION 
WILL  COME 
|ln  percenti 


Watts 

Other  citMS 

Ne«r 

13 
S4 
10 
3 
20 

12 

Not  in  my  litetime 

41 

In  2  to  5  yean 

10 

Less  than  2  years 

5 

Can't  gu«ss 

32 

The  attitudes  of  pe<^>ple  in  Watts  and  the 
other  cities  are  very  similar. 

However,  when  the  people  of  Watts  and 
of  the  other  cities  were  asked  if  they  had  to 
guess,  would  they  say  Its  more  likely  that 
there  will  be  more  violence,  or  more  likely 
that  there  uon't  be  more  violence,  their  an- 
swers differed  In   this  way: 

JOHN    f     KRAfT    WAITS    TABLE    NO.    X.-LIKELIHOOD    OF 

MORE  VIOLENCE 

II  n  perceotl 


Watts 

Other  cities 

More  likely  Mill ..... .... 

39 
M 

61 

More  likely  won't 

39 

There  Is  a  dramatic  turnabout.  A  com- 
parison of  the  reasons  which  the  respond- 
ents gave  for  thinking  there  would  be  no 
more  violence,  shows  that  in  Watts  there  w.is 
a  stronger  feeling  than  in  the  other  cities 
that  the  white  community  now  would  do 
something  to  Improve  conditions.  They  had 
"got  through  '  In  Watts 

At  the  time  when  the  Watts  survey  was 
completed  last  winter,  It  seemed  all  but  cer- 
tain that  more  riots  would  occur,  especially 
In  other  cities.  If  it  happened  In  Watts,  it 
could  happen  in  Harlem.  Chicago,  and  many 
other  places  Since  that  time  riots  have 
broken  out  In  several  major  northern  cities 
and  the  summer  Is  not  yet  over.  Our  Initial 
Inquiry  Into  why  the  rtot  occurred  In  Los 
Angeles  Indicated  the  need  for  additional  re- 
search In  order  to  provide  Inslehts  Into  what 
can  be  done  to  prevent  further  riots. 

:i.    THE    "PEXR    CROUP"    .APPROACH 

The  unemployment  statistics  In  Watts,  ac- 
cording to  our  survey,  are  as  follows: 

JOHN   F    KRAFT  WATTS  TABLE  NO    XI 
|ln  percent] 


Total 


Employed 

Unemployed. 


New- 
comers 


82 
18 


Although  there  was  greater  unemployment 
among  the  Old  Residents — 11  percent 
greater — this  fact  was  not  reflected  in  their 
overall  economic  status: 

JOHN  F    rRAFT  WATTS  TABLE  NO    XII  -ECONOMIC 

STATUS 

|ln  peresnil 


Old  residents 

Newcomers 

Upper 

9 

3> 

53 

Middle 

36 

Lower 

59 

The  Old  Residents.  In  spite  of  a  higher 
percentage  of  unemployment,  are  somewhat 
t>etter  off  than  the  Newcomers 

It  follows  that  the  Newcomers  must  be 
earning  less  money  for  their  work  than  the 
Old  Residents 

In  some  cases  the  Old  Residents  are  not 
working  because  they  are  too  old,  or  dr.iwlng 
social  security  or  pensions  The  average  age 
of  the  Newcomers  Is  27.  the  aver.iee  age  of 
the  Old  Residents  Is  37  But  the  higher  per- 
centaiite  of  unemployment  among  the  Old 
Residents  must  be  traced  to  causes  other 
than  age  alone. 

The  Newcomers  are  more  often  employed 
than  the  Old  Residents  because  the  former 
are  often  more  willing  to  take  menial  and 
low-paying  Jobs.  Ttie.se  relatively  voung 
Newcomers,  as  might  be  anticipated,  are 
more  adventurous  and  ready  to  try  new 
things  than  the  Old  Resldenu.  Paradoxically 
enough,  the  Newcomers,  although  willing  to 
do  menial  and  low-paying  Jobs,  are  more 
desirous  of  bettering  their  lot  than  the  Old 
Residents.    The    frustrations    accompanying 


thwarted  ambitions  (particularly  in  refer- 
ence to  vert.cal  mobility)  resulted  In  the 
Newcomers  expressing  their  disgust  by  riot- 
ing The  Newcomers  were  active  In  the  riot  far 
out  of  proportion  to  their  actual   numben. 

The  Old  Residents,  on  the  other  hand^ 
were  less  active  in  the  not,  perhaps  due  to 
middle  class  stability— slightly  more  charac- 
teristic of  the  Old  Residents  than  the  New- 
comers. 

To  summarize  The  Newcomers,  with  an 
U  percent  higher  rat.«  among  the  employed, 
are  young,  flexible.  eai,'er  to  get  ahead— and 
probably  do  not  know  as  much  about  the  in's 
and  out's  of  welfare  as  the  Old  Residents. 
But  the  Old  Residents  (with  a  6  iwrcent 
higher  rate  among  the  combined  middle  and 
upper  classes  I  were  proportionally  less  ac- 
tive In  the  riot.  Therefore,  the  question  Is 
What  can  be  done? 

The  words  of  Moynlhan  may  help  to  put 
the  above  question  Into  Its  proper  perspec. 
tive. 

"There  are  a  great  many  Negro  Americans, 
perhaps  half  tiie  population,  which  Is  se- 
curely In  the  middle  class,  doing  very  well, 
taking  care  of  itself,  needing  iiu  help  from 
anybody,  thank  you  very  much  But  the 
slums  are  also  filling  up  with  a  lower  class 
people,  unemployed,  ill-educated.  lU-housed, 
for  whom  the  cycle  of  no  Jobs  and  bad  edu- 
cation and  bad  housing  Just  reproduces  it- 
self and  takes  its  m>st  poiynanl  form  In  the 
great  tragedy  of  the  family  lives  of  these  men 
and  Wumen  .ind  of  their  children." 

If  we  Interpret  Moynlhan  correctly,  the 
most  fruitful  undertakint;  will  be  among  the 
lowest  economic  level  or  lower  "class"  rather 
than  among  the  "black  bourgeoisie"  We  can 
add  that  the  group  amoner  the  lower  class 
people  with  the  most  promise  for  taking  ad- 
vantage of  such  things  as  new  Job  oppcr- 
tunltles  Is  the  Newcomers  In  Watts. 

However,  communications  with  the  lower 
c!a.ss  people.  In  contradistinction  to  the 
middle  class  Negroes,  will  not  be  e.asy  For 
Instance,  the  Newcomers,  active  In  the  riot, 
did  not  take  their  cues  from  the  Older  Resi- 
dents, who  apparently  were  restrained  from 
Joining  the  not  because  of  middle  class 
values. 

The  middle  class  Negroes  are  castigated 
a.s  being  "black  bourceolsle  "  by  the  lower  * 
class  Negroes  Thus,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
Is  that  many  Negroes  are  not  Interested  In. 
or  motivated  by.  the  values  of  the  "black 
bourgeol.sle"  for  the  simple  reason  that  this 
group,  while  successful,  exemplifies  the 
"white  oriented'  Negro  A  program  aimed  at 
helping  the  middle  class  Negroes  will  do 
little  to  prevent  more  riots. 

In  brief,  one  must  recognize  the  sub-cul- 
ture of  the  Neitro,  a  world  that  has  its  own 
values,  norms,  taboos.  Indeed,  its  Independ- 
ent social  order — Independent  of  both  the 
white  society  and  to  an  extent  of  the  "black 
bourgwjlsle.'"  The  young  Negro,  especially,  re- 
gards middle  class  success  as  ""HI-FI  Uncle 
Tomism  •■  Thus  the  positive  inclination  to 
derive  the  maximum  benefits  from  the  so- 
ciety as  a  whole.  Is  offset  by  the  negative 
attitude  (not  unremovable)  that  such  an 
undertaking  entails  "Uncle  Tomism," 

An  ex:imple  of  the  wrong  way  of  removing 
the  negative  attitude.  Judging  from  the  re- 
sults of  our  Watts  Survey,  is  the  showing  of 
pictures  of  some  Negro  fellow  who  has  "made 
It"  as  an  incentive  for  potential  high  school 
drop-outs  One  such  poster  In  a  recent  Plan 
for  Progress  advertising  campaign  shows 
Willy  Mays'  picture  with  the  caption:  "Willy 
Mays  made  It  In  baseball,  you  can  make  It  in 
business!"  Another  shows  pictures  of  Negro 
executives  and  high  administrative  personnel 
with  the  caption-  "You  don't  have  to  be 
white  to  get  a  white  collar  Job!"  Not  only 
does  this  approach  probably  not  work.  It 
could  even  have  a  negative  effect  In  the  first 
place,  the  Negroes  living  In  the  ghetto  know 
that  it  Just  Isn't  true:  they  are  not  going 
to  be  given  consideration  in  business  In  any 
way  comparable  to  Willy  Mays  In  baseball. 
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In  a  very  Important  sense.  Mays  and  the 
ordinary  person  In  the  ghetto  belong  to  two 
different  worlds.  Furthermore,  some  of  the 
mothers  and  young  people  who  were  asked 
about  the  Mays  poster  were  offended  that  It 
was  Mays'  picture  which  had  been  used  be- 
cause "Mays  hasn't  done  nothing  to  help 
I  the  Negro  get)  Civil  Rights."  This  is  an  ex- 
tremely sensitive  area  of  communication, 
where  much  delicacy  is  needed  if  the  people 
are  to  identify  with  the  example  chosen  of 
success. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  results  of  our  sur- 
vey appear  to  show  how  to  effectively  remove 
this  negative  attitude  towards  becoming  In- 
volved in  the  society  as  a  whole:  namely,  by 
working  through  peer  groups.  One  young 
man,  who  was  a  former  ""war  counselor"  In 
a  gang  and  is  now  in  college,  used  to  es- 
tablish immediate  rapport  with  his  "peers" 
by  talking  about  the  scars  on  his  face  which 
he  acquired  in  different  fights.  He  went  on 
to  articul.ite  what  an  education  meant  to 
him,  including  as  part  of  his  education  what 
he  had  learned  in  the  streets,  "because  edu- 
cation Isn't  Just  what  one  learns  in  school." 
And  he  concluded  by  saying:  "Look,  I  won't 
He  to  you:  I  haven"t  got  10  promotions,  but 
I  got  a  job!"  (He  had  lost  his  first  two  Jobs.) 
By  working  throvigh  such  potential  leaders 
as  this.  It  is  possible  to  reach  other  young 
men. 

The  young  man  living  In  the  ghetto  wants 
to  go  to  high  school,  "if  my  buddy  Is  going 
to  high  school."  He  wants  a  Job.  ""If  my  buddy 
has  a  Job.""  The  relevant  point  seems  to  be 
that  what  his  buddy  can  do,  he  can  do.  There 
is  the  Identification. 

The  general  problem  which  any  program 
like  Plans  for  Progress  Is  up  against  Is  two- 
fold: first.  Job  opportunities  must  be  avail- 
able; secondly,  the  unemployed  youths  have 
to  be  persuaded  to  pursue  them.  Using  path 
breakers,  as  in  the  above  example,  can  give 
incentive  to  the  unemployed  youth  once  that 
expectation  is  raised;  however,  the  program 
must  deliver,  it  must  actually  get  him  a  job. 
Our  research  indicates  that  to  frustrate  that 
expectation  Invites  disaster. 

The  peer  group  approach  seems  to  work 
well  in  the  absence  of  genuine  Negro  leader- 
ship. A  second  possibility  centers  around  the 
Negro  family.  The  '"Moynlhan  Report",  The 
Negro  Family:  The  Case  for  National  Action, 
is  a  carefully  documented  study  which  shows 
the  breakdown  of  the  Negro  family  along 
with  all  its  conp.equences.  The  results  of  our 
surveys  agree  with  the  thesis  of  this  report 
in  every  important  respect.  For  example,  one 
of  the  major  observations  made  In  the 
Moynlhan  Report  concerns  the  partial  trans- 
formation of  the  Negro  community  Into  a 
matriarchal  society. 

One  consequence  has  been  that  the  ab- 
sence of  the  natural  leadership  of  the  father 
Is  a  factor  In  causing  such  things  as  unem- 
ployment In  the  household.  "Negro  children 
without  fathers  flounder — and  fall"  (Moynl- 
han Report,  page  35) .  This  conclusion  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  results  of  our  survey  In  Watts, 
as  the  following  table  Indicates : 

JOHN  F.  KRAFT  WATTS  TABLE  NO.  XIII 
|ln  percenti 


Old  residents   Newcomers 


Where  there  Is  a  male  head  ot  the 
household: 

Someone  works 

No  one  works 

"here  there  is  no  male  head  of 
the  household: 

Someone  works 

No  one  works 


35 
-5 


100 


33 
67 


Thus,  having  a  man  of  the  house  is  of 
Blgnlflcant  Importance  for  household  em- 
ployment and  for  whether  the  children  work 
or  not.  While  It  has  been  established  that 
children  confide  more  in  their  mothers  than 
•n  their    fathers    nevertheless,    the    father's 


family    leadership    is    of    paramount    im- 
p>ortance. 

The  Importance  of  the  Negro  family  as  a 
basis  of  any  sound  solution  for  the  problems 
facing  Negroes  is  the  message  of  the  Moynl- 
han Report.  The  Report,  however,  describes 
the  breakdown  of  the  Negro  family.  It  stops 
after  having  established  that  the  problem 
exists,  without  making  any  concrete  sugges- 
tions or  proposing  solutions.  Since  the  ques- 
tion has  been  left  open,  it  can  do  no  harm 
to  draw  insights  from  our  independent  re- 
search as  to  a  few  possible  solutions. 

ni.    ENHANCING   THE    STABILrTY    AND   RESOITBCES 
OP  THE  NEGRO  FAMH^Y 

A.  Police  protection 

John  P.  Ki&tt,  Inc.  has  conducted  a  num- 
ber of  surveys  in  Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan 
areas  of  New  York  City,  and  has  Just  com- 
pleted another  survey  in  Harlem  for  a  foun- 
dation. 

In  all  studies,  the  two  main  problems  are 

(1)  dope  addiction  and  crime  in  general,  and 

(2)  better  housing. 

The  apparent  meaning  of  putting  crime 
at  the  head  of  the  list  of  problems  for  the 
respondents  is  that  more  police  protection  is 
wanted.  Problems  of  "police  brutality" — in 
all  these  surveys — are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  It  appears  that  police  malpractice  is 
an  issue  in  Harlem  or  Bedford  Stuyvesant 
only  insofar  as  the  pKilice  are  Inadequate  do- 
ing their  Jobs  or  that  there  are  enough  of 
them.  Police  brutality,  as  such,  is  not  a 
volunteered  problem  of  concern  for  the  Negro 
people  of  New  York.  This  failure  to  volunteer 
police  brutality  as  a  problem  for  major  con- 
cern contradicts  what  many  people  regard  as 
the  Negroes'  posture  in  this  respect.  In  re- 
viewing the  Watts  situation,  for  example,  the 
California  Advisory  Committee,  headed  by 
Bishop  Pike,  wrote  An  Analysis  of  the  Mc- 
Cone  Commission  Report  in  which  it  stated: 

"The  McCone  Commission  failed  totally  to 
make  any  findings  concerning  •  •  •  the  al- 
most universal  feeling  on  the  part  of  Negroes 
that  such  malpractice  exists  to  a  significant 
degree."  (Advisory  Committee,  page  4.) 

What  is  meant  by  "police  malpractice,"  as 
becomes  clear  in  the  Report  is  "police 
brutality"  and  not  inadequacy  of  police 
protection. 

In  fact,  things  are  not  so  simple.  An 
analysis  of  the  complaints  about  police 
brutality  In  our  Watts  Survey  yielded  these 
results : 

JOHN    F.    KRAFT   WATTS   TABLE   NO.    XIV.-OPINION    OF 
PRESENCE  OF  POLICE  BRUTALITY  IN  WATTS 

[In  percenti 


Total 

Less  than 
12  years 
of  school 

High 

school 

graduate 

1  year 
college 
or  more 

A  lot  

A  little 

None  at  all 

Not  sure 

22.2 
24.6 
15.1 
38.1 

23.0 
16.4 
16.4 
44.3 

26.7 

33.3 

3.3 

36.7 

17.2 
27.6 
20.7 
34.5 

A  total  of  46.8  percent  of  the  people  In- 
terviewed felt  that  there  was  at  least  some 
police  brutality.  Hence  there  is  no  denying 
that  such  a  feeling  exists  among  Watts' 
Negroes,  and  the  specific  citings  of  cases  of 
police  brutality  may  be  broken  down  into 
these  three  main  divisions : 

A.  Acts  of  Racial  Humiliation  or  emo- 
tional brutality. 

B.  Acts  of  physical  brutality  against  women 
and  children  or  youth. 

C.  Acts  of  physical  brutality  against  adult 
men. 

A  number  of  people  interviewed,  however, 
did  not  feel  that  the  blame  for  the  brutality 
was  altogether  the  policeman's  fault. 

For  example,  we  asked:  "Considering  every- 
thing, do  you  think  the  Los  Angeles  city 
police  do  an  excellent  job,  a  pretty  good  Job, 


or  a  poor  Job?  "  and  the  answers  went  like 

this: 

John   P.   Kraft   Watts  Table  No.  XV. — Los 
Angeles  police  Percent 

Excellent  or  pretty  good 47 

Not  so  good  or  poor 41 

Not  sure 12 

Then  we  asked:  "What  Is  the  main  reason 
you  feel  this  way  about  the  Los  Angeles  City 
police?"  and  got  answers  like  these: 

John  F.  Kraft  Watts  survey 

1.  They  do  a  good  Job.  the  best  they  can; 
from  what  I  hear,  It's  a  large  city:  have  seen 
good  that  they've  done. 

2.  Considering:  too  few  pwUcemen — not 
enough  pay  (I  was  once  a  policeman  my- 
self). 

3.  They  will  come  when  called. 

4.  Considering  what  they  have  to  put  up 
with — take  their  lives  in  their  hands;  some 
people  hate  cops  so  much  they  would  kill 
them  for  fun;  say  "You're  under  arrest"  and 
get  your  head  shot  off;  without  cops  every 
man  would  have  to  go  armed. 

5.  Always  polite  to  me;  treat  tis  better  than 
they  used  to — some  are  nice. 

6.  Have  caught  some  crooks;  broken  up 
some  gangs. 

7.  Don't  bother  you;  leave  you  alone  if  you 
don't  do  anything. 

8.  (correctly)  strict  on  traffic  violations. 

9.  Fair;  by  the  books. 

10.  But:  no  good  on  Watts  riot;  give  tick- 
et for  no  reason;  don't  crack  down  on  dope 
pushers;  some  rough  you  up. 

11.  No  special  reason — Just  think  so. 

12.  (Not  honest) — lie  in  order  to  get  con- 
victions. 

13.  Not  enough  police;  no  protection  for 
Negroes. 

14.  Don't  want  to  come  when  called;  you 
could  be   dead  before  they  get  there. 

15.  Are  brutal;  so  cruel  make  people  hate 
them;  all  Negroes  don't  stand  for  being  hit 
upside  the  head;  overstep  authority — pull 
gtms — rough  you  up.  Saw  them  during 
riots — promotion  happy — been  stopped,  ac- 
cused falsely  and  physically  abused  wrongly. 
Like  Hitler's  storm  troopers. 

16.  Try  to  embarrass  the  Negro;  call  you 
names;  search  you — your  car — in  public; 
question  you  and  If  you  answer  say  "shut 
up";  should  try  to  understand  us  more; 
bother  you  Just  because  you're  Negro — you 
should  hear  what  Chief  Parker  says  about 
us  on  the  radio. 

17.  Too  much  crime;  never  catch  anyone — 
people  are  scared  to  go  out  of  their  houses. 

18.  Spend  all  their  time  giving  tickets. 

19.  Not  enough  colored  police. 

20.  Present  system  not  set  up  to  give  all 
a  fair  deal. 

21.  All  other:  arrest  more  Innocent  than 
guilty  (Jails  full  of  Negroes  and  Mexicans); 
the  white  cop  was  going  to  let  my  son  go, 
but  the  Negro  policeman  took  him  in. 

22.  No  special  reason:  Just  think  so. 

In  other  words,  there  is  a  large  body  of 
Negro  opinion — the  largest  part — which 
takes  the  side  of  the  jKillceman.  Bishop  Pike's 
Advisory  Committee,  by  tacitly  equating  all 
police  malpractices  with  police  brutality,  dis- 
torts tJie  opinions  of  the  people  concerned 
at  least  as  much  as  those  who  contend  that 
there  is  no  feeling  on  the  part  of  Negroes 
that  police  brutality  exists  In  a  significant 
degree. 

The  Watts  riot  was  set  off  by  an  alleged  act 
of  police  brutality,  and  the  National  Guard 
was  brought  in  at  the  height  of  the  riot; 
both  of  which  are  heavily  criticized  by  the 
Advisory  Committee.  (In  regard  to  the  Com- 
mittee's view  about  calling  in  the  Guard,  see 
pages  8  and  9  of  the  Analysis).  The  Com- 
mittee's posture  Is  critical  of  law  enforce- 
ment bodies.  This  criticism,  however,  was 
not  shared  by  a  significant  percentage  of  the 
people  we  interviewed,  any  more  than  the 
assertion  about  a  universal  feeling  that  there 
is  police  brutality. 
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JOHN  F    KRAFT  WATTS  TABLE  NO    XVI 
Who  IS  It  that  should  li«ve  done  romeihmg  to  prevent  the  violence  and  what  is  it  that  they  should  have  done? 

I  In  percenll 


Ho«  to  prevent  vntence 


Stop  Dolice  :)ruiaiii» 


Police  should  be  mois  coiiiteoui  and  con^ijerate,  belter  educateti.  not  so  prej- 
udiced against  Megroes.  more  thorough  training,  better  class  ol  men.  rant 
pay 

Should  not  rougn  peopi:  up;  don't  beat  them,  don't  let  public  see  loice  t/emg 
jsed   rake  tnem  to  the  station,  leave  Mrs  Fry's  son  alone 

Belter  police  cniet  loudmouth  Parher  should  talk  less  and  do  more  gel  a  new 
en  ?t  


Better  more  police  D'lteclion 


^ULonai  Guar!  should  have  been  called  Siioner,  immediately  all  Negro  police 
snouirt  lave  ^een  brought  in  and  maybe  stooped  it  , ,      ,    , 

Put  'legro  polic-  '<\  our  area   Negi.oes  *ho  will  understand  our  problems       .  . 

Special  progn  "  for  teenagers,  guidance  tor  gang;  woil*  programs,  recreation,  try 
to  keep  the-ri  ,  i  school 

Obey  the  la«v  Jon  tdely  the  oolice  go  along  peaceful,  shouldn't  drive  when  drunli; 
respect  inc  law.  use  your  head  .  - 


Total 


Newcomers    Old  residents 


II 


20 

9 

3 

8 

38 


17 
4 

6 

II 


The  results  of  our  research  both  In  Har- 
lem and  Watts  sutigests  that  the  Negroes' 
volunteered  problems  of  concern  include  a 
need  for  better  and  more  police  protectu::. 
The  reason  for  this,  we  suggest,  lies  m  the 
Negroes'  concern  for  his  family 

The  Negro  like  anyone  else  wants  to  pre- 
serve his  family  from  harm,  and  for  this  there 
must  be  adequate  police  protection.  Some- 
one has  observed  that  the  Negroes  In  the 
ghettoes  seem  to  feel  as  If  they  were  dis- 
enfranchised citizens  The  absence  of  ade- 
quate police  protection  probably  contributes 
to  that  attitude  as  much  .is  any  other  single 
factor.  What  exists  In  the  "ghettoes"  at  pres- 
ent is  apparently  a  situation  whereby  a  small 
minority — the  dope  addicts,  criminal,  nnise- 
makers  and  so  on  —  tyrannize  over  the  large 
majority,  making  decent  living  all  but  ini- 
poealble  for  the  latter. 

It  was  noted  in  an  earlier  section  of  this 
report  that  between  7  000  and  10,000  Negroes 
were  out  In  the  streets  at  the  peak  of  the 
riot;  this  Is  a  small  minority  of  the  peo- 
ple who  were  living  In  the  curfew  area.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  this  minority's  at- 
titude towards  whites  had  something  to  do 
with  their  participation  in  the  not  To  meas- 
ure the  antipathy  towards  whites,  we  asked: 
"In  general,  how  do  you  think  most  Negroes 
feel  about  whites'  Do  you  think  that  most 
Negroes  hate  whites,  do  you  think  that  they 
don't  hate  them,  but  don't  like  them  either. 
or  do  you  think  that  mo^t  Negroes  re.iliy  like 
whites?"  With  these  results 

JOHN   F    KR4fT   *ATTS   TA3LE   NO    XVI 

(In  percent) 


Total 


A(«  group 


IS  to  29      30  to  44  145  and  over 


Hate  whites  .. 

7  9 

11,1 

6.8 

0 

Don't  like 

don't  hate... 

64,3 

64,4 

77.3  1 

51  4 

Like  whites  ... 

19  0 

17.8 

9  1  , 

34,3 

In  short,  the  voun^er  ones  hate  whites  the 
most,  the  middle  leed  d  in't  like  and  don't 
hate  the  most  .md  the  older  p>oon!e  like 
whites  the  most  .\se  apparently  mikes  a 
terrific  difference 

But  still  the  7  3  percent  of  the  Nr-eroes 
who  say  that  they  hate  whites  is  a  smi'l  mi- 
nority. In  our  survpy,  7  2  percent  of  the  ]ieo- 
ple  interviewed  s.iid  that  they  either  them- 
selves participated  m  the  riot  or  had  a  f  imlly 
member  who  did;  'he  7  9  percent  who  "hate 
whites"  is  an  lntern,i!!y  confirming  statistic, 

B  Educaticryi 
Only  about  2  percent  of  the  people  we  h  tve 
Interviewed  In  New  York  City  have  said  "bet- 
ter neighborhood  schtxils"  :s  'he  worst  prob- 
lem. This  relatively  low   percentage   Is   mis- 


leading as  an  Indication  of  how  Important 
edu"  ition  is  for  the  Negroes  WhHt  the  people 
really  think  at)out  schools  and  education 
came  to  light  most  clearly  when  we  a.-:ked 
how  they  feel  at>out  schools  in  their  neigh- 
borhoods 

What  always  strikes  one  In  these  surveys 
1.S  the  concern  for  the  children  that  they 
should  get  an  education  The  apparent  reison 
why  "better  neighborhix>d  scliixils"  does  not 
come  up  more  .ts  a  problem  Is  satisfaction 
In  fact,  miny  p.u-ent5  blame  the  children  Just 
as  much  for  not  t,iklng  advant.ige  of  the 
educational  opportunities  as  the  te.\chers 
not  taking  enough  Interest  In  teaching  the 
children  Whereis  one  out  of  ten  remarks 
were  to  the  effect,  "Teachers  don  t  c  ire,  in- 
ferior teachers.  Just  as  many  were  usually 
represented  by  pe  >ple  who  say.  "Kids  are  bad. 
don't  try  tcj  learn,  '  or  "Kids  have  no  manners, 
d;s-lp!lne  problems" 

In  the  words  of  one  male  respondent.  "You 
can't  teach  someone  who  don't  want  to 
learn," 

As  an  aside.  It  may  be  worth  noting  that 
a  sm.iU  percentage — one  percent. — of  the 
complaints  center  on  the  teachers  not  being 
strict  enough  on  the  pupils 

For  instance,  one  respondent  sild.  "(The 
Teachers)  ought  to  make  those  kids  behave 
more,  but  they  know  if  they  spank  them 
they're  going  to  be  sued  " 

If  we  were  to  hazard  a  comment,  it  would 
be  that  the  tone  of  the  emarks  -both  favor- 
able and  unfavorable — about  education 
strikes  on&as  rather  "old  fashioned," 

It  appears  to  be  undeniable  that  the  In- 
terest which  the  people  have  In  education 
Is  for  the  real  thing;  they  are  not  "status 
seekers,"  The  parents  appear  to  want  their 
children  to  undergo  an  "improvement." 
meaning,  of  course,  such  things  as  getting 
more  science,  learning  foreign  languages, 
music  and  so  cm,  but   also  discipline. 

Indeed,  discipline  probably  Is  U\  the  fore- 
front of  the  parents'  Interest.  One  can  get  a 
feeling  for  this  if  one  reviews  the  complaints 
about  Juvenile  delinquency  In  the  light  of 
the  favorable  and  unfavorable  remarks  about 
education  For  e-itample,  the  response  made 
by  the  people  In  Watts  Is  typical:  six  percent 
of  the  remarks  went  like  this:  "Provide  better 
schools  more  educational  opportunity;  so 
we  can  help  ourselves;  chance  for  training; 
re-educ.itlon;"  and  another  four  percent  like 
this:  "Special  Prng-ams  for  Teenagers  guid- 
ance for  gangs;  work  programs;  recreation; 
try  to  keep  them  In  school  " 

The  parents  want  their  children  to  h,ive 
the  opportunity  for  an  education;  yet,  as  ap- 
pears from  our  survey,  putting  up  new  build- 
ings, furnishing  better  facilities  and  similar 
things  are  good  but  InsufTlclent,  "Educational 
opportunltv,"  to  the  parents.  Includes  m.iny 
more  things,  such  as  teacher  Interest,  dis- 
cipline of  students    content  of  pi.-hi.ol  work. 


and  so  on  Perhaps  the  most  poim.ant  prob- 
lem, which  better  education  might  be  .ible  to 
solve,  is  lack  of  pride.  bordiTint;  on  de.spair, 
which  inhabits  some  of  the  children.  For  ex- 
ample, a  teenage  girl  in  Watts  volunteered 
the  following:  "Negroes  are  depri\ed  of 
chances  to  expand  in  culture.  "The  whites  feel 
that  thev  are  hinher  bec.iuse  they  are  lighter 
and  have  a  better  grade  of  hair.  It's  the  Cau- 
casians' fault;  going  back  to  El;;\ery.  the 
Negro  was  taken  away  man;,-  rights  and  a  lot 
of  Negroes  don't  e\en  care  any  more,  and  this 
will  destroy  the  world" 

C  HoiiSjng 
Better  housing  was  said  to  be  the  worst 
problem  for  H.irlem  more  often  than  any- 
thlii„'  else  e.xcept  crime.  One  could  argue  that 
the  problem  of  better  housing  is  present  by 
Implication  in  other  problems,  such  as  "Bet'- 
ter  family  life.  Jobs  for  men.  too  much  wel- 
fare." and  so  on.  and  therefore  is  at  le.ist  on 
a  par  with  crime  as  a  problem  for  Harlem, 
Two  quotations  may  help  to  illustrate  this 
point 

1,  "They  are  worried  about  their  mommy 
and  daddy,  about  the  daddy  straying  around 
Well,  the  fatlicrs  have  to  leave  on  account  of 
the  welfare,  then  the  children  just  .stay 
around  tlie  streets  and  this  make  them  bad" 

2,  "T<x>  crowded  This  Is  because  welfare 
dependents  are  breeding  tx)  f;ist.  These  wel- 
fare dependents  should  also  be  placed  in  a 
nelghborho<_>d  by  themselves  Instead  of  in 
projects  with  decent  working  clajss  men  and 
women.  They  build  slums  wherever  they  gc '■ 

Pcx>r  housing.  In  other  words,  can  be  both 
cause  and  effect  In  .^uch  cases  as  the  need  fir 
Jobs  for  men  and  of  t^^j  much  welfare  At  ar.y 
rate,  the  following  are  the  kinds  of  reason's 
the  people  give  for  wanting  to  live  some- 
where else 

Cleaner,  no  roaches,  no  slums. 

Nicer,  more  pleasant. 

People  like  p>eople  there,  friendlv  (f>eople 
here  not  nice  i 

Safer,  no  bums,  dope  addicts 

Convenience,  transportation. 

Quiet — no  noises. 

Housing  better,  cheaper 

Beautiful— air,  grass,  trees, 

Bfter  for  children  to  play 

Not  as  crowded;  more  private 

Mure  respectable;  out  of  Hajlcm, 

No  ditTerence, 

To  better  my  condition,  raise  my  standard 
of  living. 

Schools  better. 

In  other  w^rds,  what  the  people  In  Harlem 
want  IS  easily  recogniz.ible  as  a  better  place 
tT  live.  There  was  one  man  who  said:  "iHei 
w^anted  to  live  In  Gracie  Mansion,  because  I 
don't  think  that  there  are  any  damn  rats  or 
cockroaches  there!" 

Although  the  aspirations  are  very  slmlLar, 
the  mistake  should  not  be  made  to  attribute 
to  the  Negro  the  desire  for  merely  material 
gains.  Opportunities  are  available  to  the  ni.m 
of  extraordinary  abilities  who  was  Ixirn  a  Ne- 
gro, but  "what  atxiut  the  rest  of  us,  the 
ordinary  man  of  the  street,  black  or  white?'" 
To  regard  this  attitude  as  represent.itive  of 
"middle-class  values,"  is  to  miss  the  point. 
The  problem  Is  that  the  ordinary  Negro,  like 
the  ordln:u-y  white  man,  is  no;  possessed  rf 
those  exceptional  qu.illtles  which  produce 
the  Negroes  "of  distinction"  In  modern  Amer- 
ican life  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  introduce 
a  distinction  between  the  "black  bourgeoisie" 
and  the  ordinary  people  whom  we  Inter- 
viewed  is   with   rej.ird   to   assimilation, 

A,'=similation  with  whites,  according  to  our 
survey,  was  an  important  l.ssue  only  to  a 
relatively  small  percentage  of  those"  Inter- 
viewed Crime,  education,  and  better  housing 
nlreadv  have  been  discussed  as  major  prob- 
lems of  Harlem  or  any  other  ghetto;  integra- 
tion and  related  Issues  were  cited  as  im- 
portant problems  for  Harlem  with  a  fre- 
quency of  onlv  6  percent. 

If   one   considers    the   specially    Important 
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imp.'iit  of  the  civil  rights  nio\e!nei';t  upon 
Negroes,  including  the  organizaticiial  ac- 
t.vity  of  the  NAACP.  CORE,  SNVCC,  and 
the  Bkuk  Muslims,  these  small  percentages 
might,  m  fact,  be  surprising. 

What  has  gone  before  is  not  to  say  that 
the  le.iders  of  the  civil  rights  movement  are 
not  highly  regarded  m  the  Negro  communi- 
ties. They  are.  For  example,  in  the  Kraft- 
Ne'A'  York  Times  survey  coi".ducted  in  Har- 
lem, these  responses  \^-ere  made  to  questions 
about  Negro  leadership  and  organizations: 
Hew  York   Times   survey   table — Which   one 

do  vou  personally  think  is  doing  the  best 

for  Segrors? 

Total 
( percent) 

M.rtia  Luther  King 73 

Wiutnev    Youiir   5 

.i^dam   Ci.iyton    Powell 21 

Jimes     Farmer 8 

M,ilc"in  X 6 

J,inies   Baldwin 5 

Roy    Wilkins 22 

John    Lewis (') 

Milton   G.ilamison 5 

B.iyard     Rustin (') 

Keime'h    Cl.irk 1 

J";se   Gray 4 

L.ngston    Wingate (') 

Nine,  no  answer 11 

'  Less  than  '  j  of  1  percent. 

\\"'::ch  Negro  organization  do  you  personally 
think  is  doing  the  best  for  the  Negro? 

Total 
(percent) 

.V.^ACP    55 

Urban    League 14 

Southern  Christian  Leadership 

Conference 7 

Black   Muslims 3 

Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee        — 

Cltywlde  Committee  for  Integrated 

Schools    4 

CORE    23 

H.t.ryou    8 

Act 2 

None,  no  answer 27 

Dr,  King  and  the  N.A,A.CJ».  were  voted  the 
man  and  the  organization  winning  the 
greatest  advances  for  Negroes.  The  Reverend 
,^cJam  Clayton  Powell,  Harlem's  long-term 
Representative,  did  not  fare  as  well  as  Roy 
Wilklns,  N.AA.CP..  executive  secretary,  In 
the  popularity  ratings.  Dr.  King's  rating  gave 
lum  something  of  the  status  of  a  folk  hero. 
N'early  three  out  of  four  Negroes  Interviewed 
cited  him  as  the  nation's  top  civil  rights 
leader.  All  the  more  surprising,  therefore, 
IS  the  small  percentage  of  the  people  Inter- 
viewed who  share  Dr.  King's  views  on  in- 
tegration. 

Most  of  those  citing  Dr.  King  said:  "he 
puts  his  life  on  the  line  for  us"  or:  "He's  got 
guts  and  sense." 

Thus,  while  racial  assimilation  is  probably 
not  a  very  Important  goal  among  Negroes, 
surveys  do  suggest  that  racial  conflict  Is  In- 
dicative of  the  whole  question  of  a  better  way 
of  life  for  the  Negroes.  When  asked  about 
what  other  Negro  problems  were  "here  In 
Watts."  respondents  answered  In  terms  of 
such  things  as  Job  opportunities,  inadequate 
schools  and  poor  housing.  There  was  no  men- 
tion of  racial  prejudice  as  a  problem  of  other 
Negroes.  However,  when  asked  about  the 
cause  of  the  Watts'  riot,  "racial  humiliation" 
was  volunteered  12  percent  of  the  time.  In 
■act.  racial  humiliation  was  implicit  in  many 
of  the  other  reasons  given.  Therefore,  to  the 
'^egro,  racial  humiliation  might  well  be  seen 
a^  a,  cause  of  all  of  the  other  problems.  For 
example,  a  young  man  with  a  college  degree 
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applied  for  a  job  as  an  executive  in  a  firm 
notorious  for  hiring  only  WASPS,  exprer&ed 
indignation  when  it  became  apparent  that 
he  was  getting  the  "runaround."  "When  I 
walked  out,  they  threw  my  application  In 
the  waste-basket." 

Tables  from  Kraft  Watts  survey  conducted 
for  American  Broadcasting  Co. 

EVALUATION  OF  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 
|ln  percentl 


New  York,  Watts. 

Chicago,  Los 

Baltimore         Angeles 


Excellent 

Pretty  good     . 

1                31 

56 

29,4 
S7  1 

Not  so  good 

6 

7.1 

Poor. 

No  opinion. 


CHANGE  IN  PRIDE  IN  BEING  A  NEGRO  IN  LAST  10  YEARS 
|ln  percent] 


New  York,    i       Watts, 
Chicago,  Los 

Baltimore    !      Angeles 


More  pride .i                 50  55,6 

About  the  same .,                48  41,3 

Less  pride... 1  '  .8 

Not  sure. 1  i  ,8 

Not  reported i ,  1. 5 


COMPARATIVE  EVALUATION,  NEGROES  VERSUS  WHITES 
|ln  percent] 


I   New  York, 
Chicago,     I 
Baltimore 

1 I 

Negroes  are  better  than  whites I  6 

About  the  same 70  ! 

Negroes  are  not  as  good  as  whites,.' : 

Not  sure 1  5 

Not  reported 20 


Watts. 
Los  Angeles 


6,3 
88,9 


2,4 
1.6 


CHANGE   IN   WHITE  ATTITUDES   TOWARD   EQUAL   RIGHTS 
(In  percent] 


Total 


Male 


More  in  favor I 

More  against 

No  change | 

Not  sure I 

Not  reported | 


69.0 

11.1 

11.1 

7.1 

1.6 


71.0 
6.5 

12,9 
8.1 
1.6 


Female 


67.2 

15,6 

9,4 

6.3 

1,6 


EFFICACY  OF  NONVIOLENCE 
|ln  percent] 


New  York, 
Chicago, 
Baltimore 


Watts, 
Los  Angeles 


Nonviolence  will  work i                49  :  47,6 

Will  have  to  use  violence !                  5|  14,3 

Nonviolence,  but  some  violence      j  ! 

will  probably  occur 25!  21,4 

Don't  know,  not  sure ..!                21  15,9 

Not  reported |.. i  8 


ATTITUDE  TOWARD  WHITES 
]ln  percent] 


New  York, 
Chicago, 
Baltimore 


Walls. 
LoD  Angeles 


Hate  whites 

Don't  like,  don't  hate. 

Like  whites 

Not  reported. 


12 
40 
25 
23  ' 


I 


7,9 
64,3 
19,0 

8,7 


PA^nCIPMlO'l 


OF    RESPONDENT 
DEMO^STRATIO'.S 

[In  percent] 


U    PEACtrUl. 


New  Yorli. 
Chicago, 
Baltimore 


Yes 

No 

Not  reported 


10 
72 
18 


Walts. 
Los  Angeles 


13,5 
85.7 


EXPLCTATION   OF  ADDITIONAL  ViOLENCE 


In  perceni. 


Yes 

No. 

Mast  i(ktily  will... 
Most  likely  won't. 
Not  reported 


Tatal 


19.  U 
3S.  9 
18.3 
19.0 
4.8 


Male 


:-4.2 

■:i.9 

14.5 
14.5 
19.3 


Female 


14.1 
55.9 

21.9 

23.4 

4.7 


EFFECT  OF  PEACEFUL  CIVIL  RIGHTS  DEMONSTRATIONS 
|ln  percent) 


New  York, 

Chicago,  and 

Baltimore 

Watts  and 
Los  Angeles 

Helped 

1 

26 

77  0 

Hurt 

4  8 

Made  no  difference.. 

8  7 

Not  sure. 

8  7 

Not  reported 

g 

EFFECT  OF  RIOT 
|ln  percent] 


Total 


Male 


I 


Helped 

Hurt 

Made  no  difference. 

Not  sure 

Not  reported 


48.4 
23.8 

9.5 
16.7 

1.6 


53.2 
22  6 

S.  ! 

14.5 

1.6 


Female 


43,8 
25,0 
10,9 
18,1 
1.6 


WITNESSING    POLICE   BRUTALITY-BASED    ON    RESPOND- 
ENTS   WHO    FEEL    BRUTALITY    IS    PRESENT 
|ln  percent) 


Total 

Male 

Female 

Yes 

No 

Not  reported... 

50.8 

47.5 

1,7 

45,2 

51,6 

3,2 

57  1 

42,9 

0 

OPINION  OF  PRESENCE  OF  POLICE  BRUTALITY  IN  WATTS 
AREA 

]ln  percent) 


Total 

Male 

Female 

Alot. 

22.2 
24,6 
15,1 
38,1 

22,6 
27,4 
16,1 
33,9 

21,9 
21,9 
14,1 
42,2 

A  little  .   .. 

None  at  all 

Not  sure 

OPINION    OF  JOB    DONE    BY   LOS   ANGELES   CITY    POLICE 
(In  percent] 


Total 

Male 

Female 

Excellent 

Pretty  good 

47 

51.6 

42  2 

Not  so  good 

Poor.. 

No  opinion 

40 
13 

37.1 
11,3 

43.7 
14.1 
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VOLUNTEERtO  ANSWERS  AS  TO  WHAT  COULD  HAVE  PREVENTED  THE  VIOLENCE  IN  WATTS 

|ln  ptfCMt] 


July  >.'7,  rjiJ7 


Total 


Newcomers       Old  residents 


Men 


Women 


Racial  diuriminalion. 


23 


39  I 


39 


Citv  lathers  sKould  not  ignore  the  area  The  lungie  in  ineli  midst,  lake  Interest  in  our  complilntt.  Improve 
conditions;  raise  Watts  10  standards  o!  reil  ol  city,  clean  the  pljce  up 

Give  us  our  equal  hurrar  ughts  We  rnean  to  have  inem .  speed  up  civil  righti,  don't  treat  us  so  douish;  don't 
make  us  te«l  like  autcj^t^.  give  JO  a  little  rnore  ireedom  .         .  ..     . 

Provitte  better  schools  More  educationjl  opportunity  -.o  tit  can  help  ouis^lves.  chance  tor  training,  reedu- 
cation   

Create  better  housing  uecint  piac  •  to  live 


Money 


32 


Give  us  ilecent  lOOs  and  lai   wages   Buld  more  lactones   ^-ye  qjalihed  Negroes  better  lobs.  torce  unions  to 

Jive  usequji  opportunities,  the  uner'ucated  can  do  good  work,  let  individual  becorre  injependeni  ol  welfare 

Provide  lor  the  penniless    A  pUce  t3  live   necessities  at  lite,  give  food  if  people  are  hungry 

Stop  eiploildtion  of  Negro:  Eipioiling  meichants  s^3i.ld  be  boycoft«d. . 


I  — 


Pro  police 


Put  Negro  police  in  our  area   "legroes  who  will  understand  our  problems  ..  

Don't  defy  the  police   Go  along  peaceful,  shouldn't  drive  when  drunk,  respect  the  law.  use  your  head  . 
National  Guarj  should  have  been  called  sooner    Immediately,  all  Negro  police  should  have  been  brought  in 

and  maybe  stopped  It  

Special  programs  tor  teenagers  Guidance  tor  gangs,  work  programs,  recreation,  try  to  keep  them  in  scImoI    . 


34 


Police  brutality. 


28 


Should  not  rough  people  up  Don't  beat  them,  don't  lel  public  see  torce  being  used,  take  thern  to  the  station, 
leave  Mrs   Fr»'i  son  aione,      .  .       _ 

Police  should  3«  Tiore  courteous  and  considerate  Better  educated,  not  so  prejudiced  against  Negroes,  mof* 
thorough  lr,»'ing    better  class  of  men.  raise  pav 

Better  police  chief    Loud  mouth  Parker  s'lould  fait  less  and  do  more,  get  a  new  chief 


45 


IS 

13 

5 

6 


28 


20 

20 

S 


18 


19 
6 
3 


3S 


32 


30 


Nothing  Nothing  could  have  been  done  It  was  a  long  time  coming,  too  organized,  happened  too  fast,  Whitie  has 
been  looking  lor  ih's  stuff 'or  centuries. 

All  other:  Don't  allow  lobiess  migrants,  curb  propaganda  press,  peaceful  demonstration;  listen  to  our  leaders; 
cooperate  more  with  the  citizens.  

No  comment,  not  sure.  Don't  know  what  could  have  been  done.  nocomiMMt 


22 

4 
20 


27 
23 


21 

5 

18 


It 
U 

8 

6 


33 


42 


S 

16 

16 
b 


30 


29 

3 

19 


11 


3 
I? 


1» 
5 

3 


10 
5 


John  F.  Kraft   Watti   Survey    tasked   of   re- 

spOTidenta  ucho  think  there  is  police  bru- 
tality)— Why  do  you  say  that? 

They  have  brutalized  me — my  friends — 
I've  wUnesaed  it  or  been  told  about  It.  (I'm 
seeing  them)  during  the  beating  up,  treat- 
ing them  nice  animals 

Police  are  power  mad,  trigger  happy  cow- 
ards:  have  gun  and  badge  and  think  they 
own  the  world— wan',  us  to  fear  them;  can 
do  no  wrong  (they  caused  the  riot). 

Police  treat  Negr'ies  like  a  pack  of  dogs: 
call  ua  "nigger",  "boy",  pull  gun  and  search 
you  for  no  reason — try  to  speak  and  you 
get  slapped  In  the  mouth:  use  force  when 
there  la  no  resistance,  accuse  falsely,  harass 
us  because  we're  black  ( they  caused  the 
riot). 

Prejudiced,  low  caliber  men  on  force; 
Southerners — hate  Negro«s 

Poorly  trained — don't  understand  Nesn'o 
(or  try  to):  not  taught  how  to  handle  pro- 
voking problems. 

Parker  Is  the  Chief  so  its  all  his  fault, 
be  Is  prejudiced,  tries  to  keep  a  division 
between  white  and  black,  tells  his  officers  to 
rough  us  up — believe  his  force  can  do  no 
wrong. 

There  Is  some  fault  on  both  sides:  some- 
times suspects  get  belligerent — put  up  a 
fight — don't  obey  pKJllce  i  some  innocent  get 
hurt). 

They're  human  like  everyone  else — a  bit 
of  malice  on  both  sides— there  are  g<x>d  cop>s 
and  bad  cops — but  not  enough  cops. 

Partially  our  fault  for  letting  them  get 
away  with  it. 

Mayor  Yorty — said  he  would  get  rid  of 
Parker:  council  and  city  officials  Intercede 
between  Negro — not  let  Police  Department 
put  a  block  between  mayor's  office  and  com- 
munity. 

John   F.  Kraft   Watti  Survey    \asked  of   re- 
spondents  who   think   there   will   be   more 
violence )^Vi  hat  mil  have  to  be  done'' 
Problems  ironed  out  before  crl.sls  point  is 
reached   (city  destroyedi;    can't  be  prevent- 
ed— some  people  won't  accept  bosses  on  Jot> — 
especially  wr.h  outside  aK'.:a:ors. 

Don't  hold  his  race  against  the  Negro — 
enforce  clvU  rights  to  the  letter;  aid  for 
poverty  stricken. 


/" 


Gl'.e  them  chance  at  same  Job  us  white 
folks  (like  factory  Jobs). 

Housing — live  where  he's  not  allowed  to 

Consider  each  other  as  human  beings  until 
whites  realize  we  re  clvlll/.ed  t<x3. 

Meeting  of  the  races  and  talking  It  out  - 
but  It  will  t.ike  many  a  moon,  give  what  they 
want — not  by  the  spiKinf'.il  but  by  the  shovel 
full.  Chicago-    Jlmmie  Miller 

Permitted  schools  like  rest  of  people, 
teachers  who  co'e  about  Negro  tti'.Idren  No 
equal  rights — wont  stop  till  we  get  them 
Every  city  must  work  for  unity  elected  otti- 
clals  with  the  people  Compromise  give  It;  a 
little.  Spend  more  time  and  money  wlt.'i 
Negro— same  a.s  white  nelghbi'rh'Kid.s;  gov- 
ernment should  use  servicemen  to  help  poor 
nel^liborhoods;  stop  crime;  send  le.ss  money 
abroad 

John  F.  Kraft  Watts  Survey  -Thinking  now 
just  about  yourself  and  your  family,  what 
are  the  two  or  three  biggest  problems  you 
have  to  worry  obouf 

Jobs  cant  get  (cant  keep)  a  Job:  Just 
aren't  enough:   lay  you  otT. 

Equal  Job  opportunities,  our  wages  are 
lower. 

Not  educated  or  qualified  for  a  decent  Job: 
dropped  out 

Money  getting  ahead  up  the  ladder:  do  a 
Utile  better  every  yeir — flniuice  problem  is 
eased  Just  a  Uttle  bit  by  my  business. 

Can't  (always  I  provide  even  the  essentlal.s 
for  my  family — county  welfare  won't  help 
people  who  try-Just  loafers. 

B:;;s  we  owe  everytxxly  In  sight:  over- 
loaded ourselves:  for  hospitals,  home  and 
food. 

More  money  for  nicer  things- -put  In  bank 
I  go  to  Vegas ) . 

Pensions  too  low — welfare  Insufficient. 

Children  and  schooling:  gc«.id  home  en- 
vironment; teach  kids  to  get  along  with  each 
other;  make  them  mind  do  their  chores: 
have  done  all  I  know  and  sometimes  kids 
still  don't  do  right:  be  moral  go  to  church, 
my  brother  tells  on  me  when  I  flght.  ditch 
school. 

Keeping  kids  In  school  keeping  up  their 
Interest;   more  truant  officers. 

Quality  education  parochial  schools  ex- 
pensive, must  demand,  Negro  children  don  t 


get  sult.ible  programs;   lot  of  old  buildings, 
schools  overcrowded. 

College  aspirations:  getting  through  ichoc! 
with  sinie  knowledge;  how  to  finance,  get- 
ting  drafted— may   not   go   back   to  college 

Community  problems: 

Housing  and  transportation;  poor  housing, 
high  rent. 

Get  out  of  ghetto:  houses  too  ragged,  don; 
down  grade,  better  neighborhood — Improve- 
more  space. 

Supervised  recreational  facilities  for  young- 
sters; where  to  leave  them  while  I'm  working 

Home  of  our  own;  meeting  notes;  keeping 
up  the  taxes;  riot  upped  taxes. 

E'oor  transpwrtatlon;  infrequent  buses; 
hard  to  shop,  go  to  doctor;  hard  to  get  to 
woric. 

More  police  protection — bad  nelghborhocxl 

Racial  discrimination:  unions  unfair  to 
Negro;  Ignore  Negro  problems;  don't  give  him 
equal  chance. 

Pray  God  I  keep  healthy  (no  reserves)  con- 
tinue to  exist. 

Illness,  accidents,  disability,  bad  healt.*!; 
sudden  death. 

Siblings  bug  me,  wife  worries  all  the  time: 
parents  too  strict;  estranged  spouse;  fathe.- 
is  alcoholic. 

All  other:  lost  driver's  license  unfairly:  son 
Jailed;  boy  In  Vietnam;  Negroes  don't  pull  to- 
gether; getting  them  to  church  on  Sunday: 
my  family  lives  in  Mississippi. 

No    problems.    Everybody    working;    happy 
(mind  my  own  business). 
John  F.  Kraft  Watts  Suriry — Solution  to  two 

or   three    biggest   problems   you  and  j/oti" 

family   have   to   worry  about    {volunteered 

by  respondents) 

Make  some  work  for  us  to  do;  build  new 
housing  (SO  we  wont  have  to  depend  on  wel- 
fare) ;  city  should  do  something. 

Glv^Ais  equal  Job  opp>ortunltles  and  better 
wagcf;  Masons  are  only  one  step  from  KKK. 
unions  accept  Negro  apprentices. 

Mtst  get  more  education — learn  a  trade- 
go  back  to  school,  finish  my  course,  go  to 
college,  go  to  night  school  (government 
should  re-traln) . 

Too  Lite  now — but  If  we  had  had  a  better 
education. 

Try    hard    to    find    a    Job;    stop    quitting 
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job— settle  down  to  something  (don't  argue 
with  boss). 

Budget  what  money  we  have — make  ends 
meet;  tighten  cur  belts;  don't  give  In  to  non- 
esseniiali:  use  our  money  more  scarcely. 

Need  more  Uberal  Social  Security,  pen- 
sions: mere  enlightened  welfare;  help  with 
medical  expenses. 

Belter  moral  home  environment;  parents 
take  more  time  with  kids. 

F;r.d  a  way  to  keep  the  kids  In  school; 
preach  and  teach  not  to  drop  out. 

Better  schools  for  Negro  children  (subsi- 
dize Catholic  schools) . 

Landlords  should  not  be  permitted  to 
gouge  and  discriminate. 

More  for  our  community — clean  It  up — 
survey  our  needs;  U.S.  government  should 
send  us  money. 

Mure  police  protection  from  teenagers, 
bcxxllums. 

Put  on  more  buses. 

Reduce  propaty  tax  In  our  area. 

More  alteiulon  to  rowdy  teenagers  (com- 
munity hoodlums) . 

Give  us  our  civil  rights. 

Keep  unity  In  the  family — the  family  to- 
gettier. 

lake  (Violent)  action. 

.All  other:  eat  right;  lower  prices  on  things; 
stale  should  not  have  revoked  husband's 
drivers  license;  someone  to  stay  with  my 
k.ds.  keep  the  sheriff  off  my  kids;  bars  should 
not  serve  drunks;  my  brothers  and  sisters 
s.iould  behave;  government  should  help  am- 
bitious Negro  businessmen. 

There  Is  no  solution — It's  Just  life — roll 
with  the  punches;  Just  my  luck. 

No  solution  offered. 

Had  no  problems — therefore  no  solution. 
John  F.  Kraft   Watts  Survey — Right  now  at 

this  time  of  the  New  Year,  what  would  you 

say  IS  the  one  thing  that  you  would  like 

rnost  for  yourself  and  family  in  1966? 

Health:  to  be  able  to  work. 

Happiness — tranquility;  a  good  life,  unity 
and  love,  get  along  with  family;  religious 
nome — no  conflicts    (no  riots). 

■K  Job  (don't  have  onei — parent  or  hus- 
b:md  doesn't  iso  I  can  hold  my  head  up 
;:ke  a  man  and  support  my  family) . 

Better  Job;  decent  Job  with  better  pay. 

.Money  to  pay  off  bills  (be  able  to  sleep 
:i'.  night  I :  more  financial  security;  food  to 
ejt  every  day.  right  kind  of  food;  money  for 
shelter,   clothing,    to   send   home. 

Better  housing:  move  out  of  projects; 
move  to  better  neighborhood — better  quar- 
ters—which children  are  allowed. 

To  own  a  home:  more  room;  Integrated 
neighb<jrhood:  major  Improvements  on 
home. 

Self  (other  adult)  get  more  education;  go 
oack  to  (good)  school. 

Belter  I  education  for  the  children — 
grandchildren:  finish  high  school;  go  to  col- 
■ege  mot  be  like  me). 

Our  equal  rights:  equal  chance  to  live  as 
■••Rieric.in  citizen:  break  down  racial  bar- 
kers so  we  would  be  free  to  shake  hands 
»;th  our  fellow  man:  bring  our  community 
'Jp  to  white  stand.ards. 

A  c:ir;  I9'j6  GTO  Pontlac;  no  wav  to  get 
■iround,  " 

Tnps  and  recreation :  visit  grandma  In 
Nex  Orlean.v.  buy  boat.  World  peace;  have 
•''•ends   and    relatives    In    VIetn:im. 


Opportunity  to  contribute  to  well  being 
0.  Negro  community. 

•■^ot  have  rocks  thrown  at  me — freedom 
■'om  fear  of  IrresfK^nsible  people — protec- 
tion FROM  the  police. 

Long  range  plans:  financial  Independence. 

I^at  taxes  on  home  go  down. 

•^1  other:  better  bus  transportation  (for 
•ick  and  elderly  I ;    electric   refrigerator  and 

ishlng  m.ichine;  someone  to  watch  my 
^■lUdren  while  I'm  at  work. 

Cai-tles  In  the  air:  million  dollars;  tUtra- 
m^xiern  home;    trip  around  the  world;   TV 


in  every  room;  car  for  each  family  member; 
business  of  my  own. 

Haven't  given  it  any  thought — don't  Itnow; 
nothing  because  nothing  will  change;  don't 
want  anything;  no  particular  thing;  no  com- 
ment. 

John  F.  Kraft  Watts  Survey — What  is  the 

biggest  single  problem  facing  other   Ne- 
groes in  this  area? 

Unemployment:  no  jobs  in  Watts;  he  feels 
"I'm  living  in  'Watts,  so  forget  it";  they  need 
work;  can't  bold  a  Job  (bard  since  the  riots) ; 
won't  accept  Negro  apprentices. 

Job  discrimination:  hire  by  color;  turn 
down  qualified  men;  no  good  paying  Jobs. 

No  Jobs  for  the  unskilled;  when  they  have 
the  education,  they  lack  experience;  parents 
couldn't  afford — brought  up  without  educa- 
tion. 

Money  to  live  on  (enough);  can't  eat  If 
the  pocket  don't  have  no  lace;  so  many  are 
on  welfare  (some  abuse) ;  ha'vlng  enough  to 
sujvive;  provide  tooiX  and  shelter. 

Spending  more  than  they  make;  poor  man. 
agement;  making  bills  they  can't  pay;  easy 
credit. 

Need  money  for  the  better  things  in  life. 

Teenagers:  kids  acting  the  fool,  get  in 
serious  trouble;  nothing  to  do — no  place  to 
go;  parents  don't  control  (out  drinking  them- 
selves) . 

(Adult)  education:  something  to  flght  with. 

Overcrowded  schools;  lack  of  proper  edu- 
cation facilities. 

High  rents;  average  Negro  can't  afford  de- 
cent quarters;  best  places  won't  take  chil- 
dren (feel  exploited — put  upon). 

Rebuild  burned  out  gbettoes;  old  houses 
need  to  be  torn  down  (want  to  Improve  con- 
ditions) ;  places  all  run  down — our  neigh- 
borhood needs  stricter  Inspection;  want  to 
live  in  a  better  neighborhood. 

Poor  property  owners  threatened  by  stand- 
ards inspector. 

Poor  transportation:  need  a  car  out  here; 
buses  too  slow. 

Protection  from  police:  consider  all  Ne- 
groes bed;  give  us  a  bell  of  a  time. 

Getting  their  equal  rights:  Jobs,  educa- 
tion— everything;  segregation,  prejudice. 

Staying  alive:  "Have  to  live  to  work  to 
eat". 

Negro  his  own  worst  enemy:  quarrel 
among  selves;  don't  try;  been  cheated  so  long 
doesn't  know  how  to  use  freedom  now  he 
has  it. 

All  other:  next  riot  should  be  in  Beverly 
Hills — not  in  our  own  neighborhood;  people 
are  too  nosey;  tourists  looking  for  pickups; 
trucks  on  our  street. 

John  F.  Kraft  Watts  Survey  (solution  to 
"other  Negroes"  problems) — What  do  you 
think  should  be  done  about  it?  Who 
should  be  doing  something,  and  what  is  it 
they  should  be  doing? 

Jobs: 

Create  more;  prohibit  overtime;  govern- 
ment should  make  more  Jobs — rebuild — like 
WPA;  city  should  provide — hire  natives  first, 
not  out-of -staters;  open  up  jobs  here  In 
Watts;    keep  after  the  officials. 

Give  Negro  equal  Job  opportunities  and 
equal  wages;  government  should  enforce  and 
check  percentage  of  Negroes  hired — espe- 
cially government  contracts;  legislation  to 
prevent  discrimination  in  hiring;  labor  bill 
should  set  higher  wage  standards — $1.25  too 
low  (not  Just  wa&hing  cars) ;  provide  work 
for  unqualified. 

Provide  Training:  Negroes  are  good  at 
crafts  but  need  training  to  qualify;  force 
unions  to  accept  Negro  apprentices;  on-the- 
job  training  (for  high  school  grads);  trade 
schools  for  uneducated — help  them  with  a 
trade — war  on  poverty  program. 

All  Other  Job — for  older  people  (fear  los- 
ing Jobs) . 

Manage  money  better;  get  out  and  work  to 
pay  off  (root  hog  or  die) :  use  common  ser.se 
(we  are  easily  led  Into  debt  by  salebmen); 


no  matter  what  it  is — if  you  can  do  it — take 
the  Job. 

Parents  should  supervise  more,  not  spoil 
kids;  drunken  delinquent  parents  should  be 
Jailed;  some  place  lor  teenagers  to  go.  vaiue 
of  things — training  for  parents. 

(Adults)  Should  go  (back)  to  school,  gel 
a  skill,  a  trade,  training,  fit  themselves— 
more  schooling — night  school — gtt  as  much 
education  as  possible. 

Better,  more  appropriate  schools  for  Ne- 
groes; make  it  possible  to  get  a  good  educa- 
tion; enforce  head  start;  charities  could  help 
clothe  youngsters  who  have  nothing  to  wear 
to  school;  should  teach  no  history  until  pride 
in  heritage;   teach  trades  in  high  school. 

City  should  force  landlords  to  repair  prop- 
erty or  lower  rents;  government  should  pro- 
vide decent  integrated  housing;  landlords 
should  give  responsible  Negroes  decent  quar- 
ters (With  children);  (after  all— landlords 
were  once  children  themselves ) .  < 

More  rigid  inspection  to  keep  neighborhood 
clean  (garbage) — make  people  keep  Junk  off 
the  street;  pull  down  condemned  houses — 
rebuild  burned  out  section;  clean  up  the 
area  (might  improve  morale) . 

Inspectors  stop  harassing  homeowners  in 
low  income  neighborhoods;  we  can't  match 
our  own  dollars  on  house  improvements  be- 
cause we  don't  have  any  to  match. 

Need  better  loans — whoever  is  in  charge. 

Police  should  stop  harassing  Negroes- 
Just  because  they  are  Negroes — Mayor  should 
tell  them  not  to  be  so  mean;  have  a  Negro 
police  inspector,  too;   not  be  so  rough. 

Emphasize  the  Constitution:  President  and 
government  should  improve  laws  on  equal 
rights. 

Awaken  the  conscience  of  America;  must 
give  up  prejudice,  stop  holding  Negro  back — 
work  with  him  to  help  himself;  don't  be 
afraid  of  us  because  we're  coming  up. 

Negroes  must  work  together:  unite — pull 
together;  form  businesses  of  our  own — boy- 
cott exploiters — press  for  more;  have  peace- 
ful demonstrations. 

Fight  a  damn  war — "line  'em  up  and  shoot 
'em  down";  flght  (Lf  necessary)  for  our  rights. 

Don't  know  if  anything  can  be  done;  own 
worst  enemy:  lazy,  irresponsible — world  owes 
him  a  living,  quarrelsome,  prejudiced — don't 
know  how  to  act;  should  damn  sure  not  start 
another  riot. 

John  F.  Kraft  Watts  Table  (If  respondent 
thinks  there  probably  will  be  more  vio- 
lence)—Why  is  it  that  you  think  the^e 
will  be  more  violence  here  in  this  part  of 
Los  Angeles? 

Conditions  are  the  same:  if  something 
isn't  done  soon;  all  talk  and  no  action;  noth- 
ing has  been  done;  (we  would  have  no 
choice) . 

(If  don't  get)  better  police:  Negro  police; 
more  sympathetic  treatment. 

(If  don't  get)  enough  work:  better  Jobs; 
higher  -wages;  they  need  money  to  live:  the 
more  hungry  people  there  are,  the  more 
likely  to  cause  trouble. 

Haven't  Improved  living  conditions  In  Ne- 
gro ghetto;  haven't  cleaned  up  Watts. 

Negro  is  not  getting  equal  rights — equal 
opportunity  to  survive. 

Housing:  need  decent  places  to  live,  a  bet- 
ter thing  such  as  parks  and  places  of  en- 
joyment. 

Eklucatlon :  they  are  not  educated. 
Restless  youth:  advocates  violence;  some 
Negroes  think  they  gained;  got  a  lot  of  loot; 
when  they  run  out  of  what  they  stole,  we'll 
have  to  get  more;  want  to  burn  the  whole 
city;  If  white  man  don't  stop  raising  prices, 
we  will  burn;  hear  so  much  talk  that  there 
will  be  plan  to  burn  the  whole  city. 

Whites  still  hate  us;  give  us  freedom — 
treat  us  as  the  same — like  dogs — no  recogni- 
tion; plot  against  us — push  and  shove. 

All  other;  because  what  may  be  a  small 
demonstration  by  a  few  people  would  be  re- 
ported by  our  mislnformatlve  newspapers  ac 
a  riot.  Actually  causing  more  friction;  rabid 
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newspapers;    young   people   not   when  come 
home  from  war 

Don't  know — no  answer. 

John  F.  Kraft   Watts  Table  (Asked  of  those 

icho  expect  more  violeTice) — What  will  have 

to  be  clone  to  prevent  more  violence? 

Accept  respi.nslblUty  to  do  something;  Im- 
prove condition  of  Negroes — inythlrsg^ 
what  they  say  they  will;  what  the  people 
want;  help. 

Stop  r>ollce  bni'allty;  screen  force  for  prej- 
udice; retire  Parker;  new  approach. 

Provide  naore  Jobs  with  better  pay.  so  men 
can  support  'heir  f:imllle.s;  $1  25  per  hour  is 
not  enough;  have  .ipprentlce  Jobs — open  up 
;U;  employment-  g'.ve  Negro  Incentive  to 
train. 

Help  poverty  stricken  areas;  things  around 
I'.ere  are  old  and  dirty;  Improve  Negro  com- 
munitier,. 

Give  In  a  Uttle — peaceful  demonstrations. 

Equal  rights:  we  must  demand  them — try 
to  integrate  the  city. 

Decent  place  to  live;  not  Just  rat  traps 

Education:  equ'.l  opportunities  to  learn — 
better  schools  and  teachers 

Teenage  problem — rowdies:  Jail  guilty: 
don  t  r.^.T\-e  liquor  to  drunks:  draft  teen- 
a!<er.=!  an^irs  p.irks  and  recreation  f->r  kids; 
more  parent.xl  svipervlslon. 

Treat  Negroes  like  humans;  give  us  recog- 
nition; a  pruud  race — wont  stand  for  being 
luoke<!  dowti  I'U:  whites  must  w  :'rk  with  us 
fairy  -not  expect  us  today,  stop  exploit- 
ing us  In  stores.  Negroes  and  Jews  come  to 
understanding 

All  other:  bet'cr  transportation;  health 
centers;   print  facts,   peaceful  meetings. 

T.\BLE3    mOM    NEW     YORK    TIMES    STRVEY.    JULY 
27,    lUf>4 

Pnde 
Would  you  say   that   you  take  more  pride 
In   being  a  Negro  now   than  you  did  five  or 
ten   years  agu  or  do  you   feel   less  pride  in 
being  a  Negro? 

Percent 

Take  more  pride 29 

About    the   Siime 69 

Take   less  pride 1 

Not   sure    I 

Demonstrations 

Do  you  think  that  civil  rights  demonstra- 
tions like  sit-ins  and  picketing  and  boycotts 
have  helped  Negroes'  chances  fr>r  eqxiallty 
in  Jobs  and  schools  ivnd  hovising  and  things 
like  that  or  do  you  think  the  demonstra- 
tions have  hurt  their  chances  or  what? 

Percent 

Helped    69 

Hurt     10 

Made    no    difference 8 

Not  sure ^ 13 

No    answer 2 

Hov.sing 
If  you  had  your  choice  would   you  rather 
live    in    an     integrated     neighborhood     with 
white  families  or  in  an  all-Negro  neighbor- 
hood? 

Percent 

Integrated    neighborhoott 44 

All-Negro    nelghborhiXKl   10 

Dent  care,  doesn't  matter 39 

Not  sure,  don't  know 5 

No   answer 2 

School  integration 
Would  you  rather  have  your  children   (if 
you  had  any)  go  to  an  integrated  school  with 
white  children  or  to  an  all-Negro  school? 

Percent 

Integrated    63 

All-Negro 4 

Just  a  good  school 24 

Don't    care 6 

Not  sure,   don't    know I 

No    answer 2 


Sc'iool  prob'emf 

What    is    the    biggest    problem    wuh    the 
schools  here  in  this  neighborhood'' 

Percent 

Overcrowding,  split  sessions 22 

Teachers  have  no  incentive — disinter- 
ested   13 

Parents  apathetic,  need  more  coopera- 
tion   19 

Negro  schools  not  as  good  as  white  or 

integrated — prejudice   12 

Vicious,  hoodlums,  fights . 9 

B  .d  conditions — rats,  vermin,  unsani- 
tary   - 6 

Poor  materials,  facilities  (books,  paper. 

recreation)    3 

Children  apathetic,  drop  out 3 

Administration,    bad    syllabus,    insuf- 
ficient preparation 3 

Others  6 

Not  acquainted,  no  probletiu.  no  an- 
swer            36 

S'egro-white  feelings 
How  do  you  think  most  Negroes  feel  about 
whites?  Do  you  think  that  most  Negroes  hate 
whites,  do  you  t.hink  they  don't  hate  them 
but  don't  like  them  either,  or  do  you  think 
tiiat  most  Negroes  reaJIy  like  whites? 

Percent 

Hate  whites 6 

Some  Negroes  hate  whites 13 

Negroes  hate  some  whites 7 

Don't  hate,  don't  like  either 63 

Like    whites 5 

Don't  know,  no  answer 6 

School  busing 
Would  you  be  in  favor  of  having  your  chil- 
dren go  out  of  the  neighborhood  to  school  by 
bus  and  having  some  white  children  come 
by  bus  to  the  schools  here  as  a  means  of 
getting  racial  balance  in  the  schools  or  would 
you  be  against  It? 

Percent 


Favor 

Opposed 

Not  sure. 


46 
43 
11 


Black  Muslims 
As  you  probably  know,  the  Bi.ick  Muslims 
are  for  having  a  Negro  society  that  is  com- 
pletely separate  from  all  whites.  Do  you 
think  that's  a  good  Idea  or  don't  you  think 
It's  a  good  Idea?  (Asked  of  those  who  said 
they  had  heard  of  Black  Muslims.) 

Percent 

Good  Idea 

Not  a  good  Idea 

Depends  

Don't  kr.ow.  not  sure 

No   answer 


6 
81 

7 

4 


Police  brutality 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  lately  about 
a  police  brutality.  As  far  as  you  know,  is 
there  a  lot  of  police  brutality,  Is  there  only 
a  Uttle,  or  isn't  there  really  any  police  bru- 
tality at  all? 

Percent 

A    lot-- 12 

A   little 31 

None  at  all 20 

Not    sure 34 

No    answer 3 

Violence  versus  nonviolence 
Do  you  think  that  Negroes  will  be  able  to 
get  equal  rights  and  better  Jobs  and  so  on 
by  using  nonviolent  means  like  sit-ins  or  will 
they  have  to  use  violence  like  riots  and  fight- 
ing to  get  them? 

Percent 

Nonviolence  will  work 62 

Will  have  to  use  violence 7 

Nonviolence,     but    some     violence      vlU 

probably   occur 22 

Not  3  ire,  don't  know 9 


Major  problems 
What  would  you  say  is  the  biggest  problem 
that  Negroes  here  in  this  part  of  the  citv 
have  to  worry  about? 

Percent 
Economic     complaints      (Jobs,      welfare, 

high  cost  of  living,  low  pay.  etc.) 54 

Housing   (bad.  overcrowded,  high  rents, 

etc.  I 49 

Crime  and  criminals 39 

Education   32 

Negro  behavior  and  attitudes 29 

Inditferent,  apathetic — don't  fight  for 
reforms  or  try  to  Improve  them- 
selves   15 

Don't  raise  their  children  decently 
don't  c:^re.  adults  set  a  bad  example 
for  children n 

Civil  Rights — freedom,  discrimination.,  is 

Municipal  complaints ,    9 

Complaints    about    whites,    prejudices, 

etc e 

All  other 3 

ElxHiBrr  125 
iN'srmiTE  OF  Pi  BLic  Administration 
I  By  Study  Group  on  Housing  and  Neigiilwr- 
hood  Improvement.  City  of  New  York.  Ed- 
ward J.  Logue,  chairman) 

HARLEM    ATTtTl'DE    SURVEY 

A  detailed  attitude  survey  among  Hiirlem 
residents  has  been  completed  by  the  flrm 
of  John  F.  Kraft.  Inc.  of  New  York  City. 

The  survey  probed  the  characteristics  of 
Harlem  residents  and  their  concerns  with 
housing,  neighborhood  Imjirovement,  reloca- 
rl'i:i  pmployment,  education,  and  law  en- 
forcement. A  copy  of  the  basic  report  on  the 
survey  Is  attached. 

The  survey  was  undertaken  in  order  t'; 
provide  a  detailed  profile  of  the  chararfr- 
istics  of  Harlem  resirtpnts  .md  their  views 
on  participating  in  rebuilding  and  improvp- 
ment  programs  The  results  are  expf^cted  to 
provide  a  solid  b.x.se  of  information  to  assist 
in  the  prep.irition  of  plans  and  programs 
for  the  renewal  of  H.irlem 

The  survey  was  undertaken  under  the  gen- 
eral auspices  of  the  Institute  of  Public  Ad- 
ministration, with  financial  a.sslstance  froE 
the  Vincent  Astor  Foundation 

1'he  firm  of  John  F.  Kraft,  Inc..  Is  a  widely 
known  polling  organization  which  has  liad 
p.xten.slve  experience  in  developing  survey- 
i:;g  techniques  in  central  cl'y  phptto  nreis 
Previously,  tlie  lirm  h.us  undert.'.kcn  a  sur- 
vey amoiiji  residents  of  the  West  Side  Urban 
Honewal  Project  in  New  York  City,  as  well 
a.«;  a  comprehensive  attitude  survey  araor.g 
the  residents  of  the  Watts  area  in  Los  An- 
geles. 

In  conducting  the  Harlem  survey,  care!';. 
steps  were  t.iken  to  insure  repre-seatatlve- 
ness  in  the  sample  of  housetiolds  interviewed 
Mi>reiver.  additional  Interviews  were  con- 
ducted in  the  most  deteriorated  sectlon^  -''■ 
the  area,  since  they  have  the  mu.st  .st-r;  ui 
housing  and  riivln.nmental  pri^blems  .ir.i 
would  most  likely  be  affected  by  imprnvemer.: 
program.s 

Although  norma!  .survey  procedures  in- 
volved reliance  on  professional  interviewer^ 
the  complex  natiue  of  this  survey  indicated 
that  a  different  and  relatively  new  approach 
should  be  used.  It  w.is  de^'ided  to  locate, 
iiire.  and  triiln  residents  of  the  .irea  to  d; 
the  interviewing  in  the  belief  that  the  pft- 
son  Interviewed  would  more  readily  under- 
stand and  communicate  with  someone  frC"- 
his  or  her  own  neighborhood. 

The  interviews  were  hired  and  trained 
in  the  late  spring  and  early  sununer.  ai^^ 
test  interviews  were  conducted  The  survey 
Itself  was  conducted  from  June  15  throug" 
July    20.    1966. 

The  survey  results  showed  tliat  the  largest 
single    problem   facing   Harlem   residents  m 
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liieir  own  e\es  is  po>.r  hou.'-in;;  and  living 
conditions,  together  with  the  associated  prob- 
iein.-^  of  crime  .iid  drug  addiction.  Tlie  at- 
tacl;ed  r?port  cont.iins  verbatim  quot.itlons 
fru:n  .t  n.  ii'.lJcr  of  tae  interview's. 

Tiie  highlights  of  the  survey  as  repjrttd  by 
Mr  Kr.ift  include  the  following: 

H.irlein  re.--identb  are  new  to  the  City — 
Ie;s  than  1  out  of  6  were  born  in  the  City: 
and  they  are  very  tran.sient — only  one-half 
have  lived  wliere  tliey  are  now  living  for  as 
long  as  live  years. 

There  is  one  overndpi.:  prohicni  in  Hurlem, 
and  it's  liousing.  Most  other  problems,  such 
as  dope  addiction,  crin'.e,  winos,  and  the  rest, 
seem  to  be  by-;)rouucts  of  the  b..fic  prob- 
lem 

While  there  are  thc.;e  who  appreci:itc  tlie 
convenience  of  th.eir  ncighborliood  or  build- 
ine  tn  shoppms:  '^nd  transit,  an  appreciable? 
number  of  people  c.m't  think  of  r.ny  asset. 

Most  people  would  welcome  the  Idea  of  the 
City  mcvtiii;  in.  Or  si  mecnc.  .As  long  as  they 
would  te::r  down  and  build  up.  Eighty-fo'ar 
percent  of  those  Intcrvlewid  stroitgly  endorse 
arebUikl'ng  program. 

In  return,  they'd  like  :,■  be  moved  to  a  de- 
cent place  to  live,  witliout  .;ny  undue  ex- 
pense In  this  connection.  48  percent  of  those 
interviewed  would  find  public  housing  very 
attractive. 

And  there's  little  desire  to  stay  :n  H.,rU:n, 
as  long  a.s  it  is  what  it  is. 

In  short,  a  masjivc  rebuilding  pro^f.in 
would  be  a  welcome  thing,  would  be  n;ct 
w\\.h  resistance  by  no  more  than  a  ;;n:;ll 
minority.  Just  so  long  os  total  disruption  .jf 
finuly  lit?  doesn't  occur. 

In  addition,  the  survey  revealed  tlic  fol- 
lowing characteristics  among  Harlem  ies»- 
dents: 

Ne.irly  one-half  of  the  jxcple  livinp  In 
Hr;rlem  have  r.ot  been  in  their  present  homes 
:  r  more  than  five  years;  there  is  an  Impres- 
;.ve  degree  of  "Impermancnce"  and  this 
would  lead  one  to  infer  that  for  many  [x^ople 
roots  might  not  be  very  deep. 

Mori  than  2')  percent  of  tl;e  f  imilli.-.s  living 
in  the  most  dilapidated  housing  are  now  pay- 
ing in  exec;:.";  cf  fs80  per  inontii  rem;  an  addi- 
tional 33  percent  of  the  famlUrs  living  in  the 
most  dil.ipidated  housing  p.iy  between  ?60- 
>80  for  rent;  at  the  same  time  38  percent  of 
the  families  living  in  the  nKj&t  dilapidated 
liousing  Include  children  under  six  and  30 
percent  of  the  famines  contain  five  or  more 
tnembers. 

The  uneniployincnt  figures  follow  a  similar 
p.ittern:  30  percent  of  the  licads  of  house- 
holds in  t;:e  most  dilapidated  housing  are 
unemployed  and.  over-all.  ju.st  about  one  oiit 
of  five  men  in  H.irlem  reported  that  they 
were  nnt  regularly  employed. 

Again,  income  figures  shov.-  that  54  perc(  ut 
of  the  households  in  the  most  dilapidated 
iiousir.g  h.ive  incomes  of  under  $100  per  week. 

One-fifth  rf  the  people  living  In  the  most 
dilapidated  h:ius:ng  did  not  get  beyor.d  the 
third  jjrario,  '.vhile  an  additionnl  otic-flfth 
'•"tnpleted  only  six  grades.  Over-all.  less  than 
10  ;)ercent  graduated   from  high  school. 

In  summary,  the  families  in  Harlem  In- 
cl'Jde  a  large  nurnber  who  are  transient  cr 
new  to  the  aica;  ur.employment  is  high,  in- 
comes low.  and  the  level  of  educ:tiona! 
achievement  is  low;  moreover,  the  f.Tmilies 
li''iiig  In  the  most  dilapidated  areas  exist 
ii:.dfr  the  most  sev  ere  handicaps. 

The  basic  Intention  of  the  survey  was  to 
teve.il  the  altitudes  of  Harlem  residents 
■'W'::rd  existing  conditions  and  what  should 
^  done  about  them.  There  follows  a  brief 
ii'-immary  of  the  most  significant  results: 

Each  person  who  was  interviewed  as  part 
of  this  survey  was  asked  this  specific  ques- 
'.  on— "What  is  the  biggest  problem  worrying 
people  like  yourself  here  in  New  York  Citv 
'•ghtnow:'" 

Tnese  were  the  responses: 


Problems  in  New  York 
Housing  problems:                                   Percent 
Dilapidated  housing 36 

Poor  sanitation  In  buildings 11 

More  projects  needed 11 

Rents  too  high 9 

Too  crowded,  noisy 6 

Stricter  housing  inspection  needed 4 

Cau't  move  into  white  areas 3 

Clearly  the  number  one  "problem"  has  to 
do  with  housing  complaints.  On  top  of  that 
are  the  complaints  about  dope  addiction, 
crime,  and  general  living  conditions,  each  of 
which  is  something  of  a  re-emphasis  01  the 
complaints  about  housing.  So  that  in  one 
way  or  another,  residents  of  Harlem  seem 
couvuiced  that  the  overwhelming  problem 
facing  the  entire  City  is  that  of  finding  "a 
decent  place  to  live". 

As  a  double-check  on  these  volunteered 
comments,  respondents  were  shown  a  list  of 
possible  problems  and  asked  to  name  the 
worsi,  next-worst,  and  third-worst,  with  this 
result; 

II  n  percent] 


Problems  for  peopie  living  n 
Harlem 


Worst  Next         3d  ivors 

worst 


Lcpe  a(, jic'ioii 

2! 

15 

;3 

Better  fiouMig 

20 

13 

i3 

Ciime  d  id  luuenile  delui- 

queiicy 

11 

14 

12 

Higfi  imces 

•* 

r. 

Bo't'-r  taniily  life.. 

lu 

0 

6 

Job"  Ici  men  . .         ..... 

S 

7 

i 

loo  many  people  on  wel- 

taie             

4 

'■J 

6 

Low  pay 

3 

Race  preiuriice. 

6 

4 

5 

Better  heighborhood            1 

schools 1 

2 

6 

6 

Jobs  tor  teenagers ' 

5 

5 

Higti  school  dropouts 

.5 

J 

6 

School  integration 

2 

3 

J 

Don't  hrow,  no  answer 

1 

2 

3 

A  more  specific  question  was  asked :  "Sup- 
pose the  City  decided  to  do  something  about 
housing  in  Harlem.  They  might  tear  down 
some  of  the  buildings  to  put  up  new  ones. 
Do  you  think  this  Is  a  good  Idea  or  not  such 
a  good  idea?"  Tlie  endorsement  of  the  "tear 
down"  idea  was  pretty  solid: 

|ln  percentl 


Alir.udes  to  '.ard 
city  Itanng 

Total 

Attilud 
ho 

es  of  people  living  in 
using  which  IS— 

doivn  hou'.ing 

New 

Dilapidated  In  between 

Good  ittea.     ..     .. 
Not  a  good  idea.. 
■;ot  suif--   

84 
8 
4 

78 
13 
3 

87  :                83 
8  '                  8 
3  !                  5 

The  people  who  are  most  likely  to  be  af- 
fected by  'tearing  down"  and  "btiilding  up" 
r.re  those  In  dilapidated  housing.  And  they 
:.re  Just  the  ones  who  most  strongly  favor 
the  tearing  down  of  old  housing. 

That's  because  they  want  to  get  into  build- 
iHfTs  which  provide  better  over-all  facilities, 
which  are  free  of  rats,  and  which  are  srfcr 
than  what  they  have  to  live  with  right  now. 

Thf  Report  of  a  StmvET  of  Attitudes   of 

H.-VRLEM  RESHJENTS  TOWARD  HOUSING.  Rk- 
HABILITATION,  AND  URBAN  RENEWAL,  AUGUST 
1966 

FOREWORD 

Tills  is  the  report  of  a  study  which  was  uii- 
clert;'.ken  with  a  representEitlve  cross-section 
■  f  residents  of  Harlem. 

The  purpose  of  the  rcseirrv': 

The  over-all  purpose  of  the  research  was 
to  determine  the  attitudes  of  Negro  and 
Puerto  Rican  residents  of  Harlem  and   East 


Harlem  tow;.rd  hoiisuig.  housing  rehabilita- 
tion, and  ur'oan  renewal. 

To  serve  this  pvrpose,  but  also  to  answer 
some  quite  speciiic  questions,  it  waj  decided 
that  it  would  be  nect:3Sary  tij  question  people 
in  such  subject  areas  <.s  tliecc: 

Wiiu  a:t  the  major  problems  they  feel  face 
themscl\\s  and  their  neighbors,  in  t?nns  of 
tlie  City,  Harlem  itself,  and  the  block  on 
wliic'i  they  live? 

How  do  they  feel  a'jou:  where  ihev  live, 
as  far  as  its  being  a  decent  place  to  live  is 
concerned?  Do  they  like  the  ap  .rtnient,  the 
building,  and  the  block — and  why? 

If  housing  i^;  inadequate  or  bad.  wiiose 
-'lutlt  is  it.  and  v\ho  should  do  £om'?Llnng.  If 
any'.hing.  r.bout  if 

Kow  do  they  feel  about  Harlem  as  a  ph'.re 
^o  live.  V.'culrt  they  wish  to  be  elsewhere,  tr 
.;ie  roots  p-etty  deep? 

How  would  they  react  to  renewal  or  re- 
habilitatioti,  and  the  possible  con.-^equcnce 
of  having  to  move? 

And  what  are  they  like?  In  otr.cr  wort's, 
what  is  their  economic  and  occupation  status, 
ho'.v  large  are  the  families,  how  mobile  have 
th'^y  been  in  tlic  past? 

Tills  list  of  question-areas  is  intended  only 
to  su- cc::  some  of  the  kinds  of  questions 
which  were  asked.  Tlie  actual  questionnaire 
stiif'ciule  .appears  in  the  appendix. 

Tlie  approach 

The  method  which  was  used  in  selecting 
respondents  in  random  fasiiion  is  spelled  out 
in  detail  in  the  appendix.  For  introductory 
purposes  it  Will  sullice  to  say  that  quite  care- 
ful steps  were  taken  to  insure  representa- 
tiveness in  the  Harlem  urea,  using  most  re- 
ceiit  block  statistics,  pre-listing  households 
and  residents,  before  interviewing  began. 

On  tcp  uf  this  basic  cross-section  selec- 
tion, it  was  decided  to  add  an  "over  sample" 
of  int'-'rvicws  witli  residents  of  the  poorer  or 
'worst"  ..reus  of  Harlem.  That  is,  those 
areas  wiiich  vvo.ild  be  tlie  most  likely  pros- 
pects for  rehabilitation  if  not  for  oai-right 
razing  of  the  buildings.  For  this  rca'-on. 
much  of  the  analysis  which  follows,  along 
With  tabulations  in  the  appendix,  sho-.''  the 
attitudes  of  residents  of  "dilapidated''  build- 
ings separately  from  tliose  attitudes  of  the 
rest  of  tlie  cress  section. 

The   interviewing   and   the   intervicucrs 

Normal  survey  procedures  of  research 
firms  automatically  involve  reliance  on  pro- 
fessional interviewers — people  who  work  ..; 
their  occupation  full-time,  and  year  round. 

A  different  procedure  was  followed  In  the 
conducting  of  this  survey.  First,  of  course, 
was  the  problem  of  locating  enough  trained, 
professional  intervle'ivers  who  were  ej^lier 
Negro  or  Puerto  Rican.  On  subjects  of  a  more 
bland  nature  ("what  cigarette  do  you 
smoke?")  it  is  entirely  sensible  to  have 
whites  interview  Negroes,  or  Puerto  Rlcans 
interview  whites,  or  wliatevcr. 

But  the  subject  matter  of  this  survey  was 
certainly  more  delicate  and  more  complex. 
An  Intel  viewer  with  something  less  than  ex- 
actly the  "right"  appearance  could  bo  from 
"the  Welfare ',  from  some  other  City  Depart- 
ment, from  some  other  doubtful  source. 

For  the  reasons  like  these,  it  was  decided 
to  locate,  hire,  and  train  residents  of  tiie  area 
to  do  the  interviewing  in  i.he  belief  th  it  a 
respondent  living  at  119ih  Street  and  Lennox 
.■\venue,  for  example,  would  "unload"  more 
freely  to  an  interviewer  from  121st  and 
.Midl.son;  and.  in  turn,  the  interviewer  might 
more  readily  unders.,taiid  and  con^inunicate 
witn  a  respondent  from  his  or  her  own  iieigli- 
■'Orhood.   or   near-neigiiborhood. 

It  siioulc;  'oc  pointed  out  that  this  was  net 
by  any  means  an  untested  approach.  In  the 
croadest,  sense,  it  is  v^'.hat  any  researcli  firm 
a.complishes  when  it  hires  an  Elmira  inter- 
vuwer  to  conduct  interviev^'s  in  th^it  city. 
But  more  specilically,  the  approacii  was 
i.iorougiily    tested    in    a    svirvey    whien    was 
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conducted  shortly  after  the  Wat'^  riots  of  a 
year  ago,  and  found  to  work,  and  most 
effectively. 

The  timing 

The  hiring  and  training  of  "peer  group" 
Interviewers  began  In  late  May.  and  pre- 
liminary, "test"  Interviews  were  produced 
and  tabulated  to  provide  an  early  picture  of 
what  the  full  survey  could  be  expected  to 
produce. 

pyjnnal  Interviewing  commenced  In  mid- 
June,  and  accompanied  by  re-hirlng  and  re- 
training, was  completed  by  July  20th. 

These  dates  are  mentioned  becau.se  they 
might  be  relevant  In  any  evaluation  of  the 
analysis   or   tabulations    which   follow. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  ANALYSIS 

The  analysis  which  follows  will  fall  Into 
these  several  sections : 

A  picture  or  "profile"  of  the  residents  of 
Harlem  who  were  interviewed; 

A  presentation  of  some  of  the  actual  lan- 
guage used  by  the  people  who  were  Inter- 
viewed as  they  expressed  themselves  on  the 
several  topics  which  were  discussed: 

A  discussion  of  respondents'  attitudes  re- 
garding the  problems  they  see  facing  New 
York.  Harlem,  and  their  own  block; 

A  more  focussed  analysts  of  attitudes  to- 
wsird  rehabilitation,  renewal,  and  moving: 

A  summing  up:  and 

The  appendix  of  tables,  and  methodology. 

However,  In  anticipation  of  thU  analysis. 
these  rummlng-up  statements  should  be 
borne  in  mind: 

Harlem  residents  are  new  to  the  city — 
less  than  one  out  of  six  were  born  In  the 
city;  and  they  are  very  transient — only  half 
have  lived  where  they  are  now  living  for  as 
long  as  five  years. 

They  came,  probably,  with  high  expecta- 
tions, and  they've  got  a  lot  of  frustrations. 
One  of  them  Is  unemployment. 

But  the  two  biggest  problems  are  "housing" 
and  such  crimes  or  near-crimes  as  dope  ad- 
diction, and  Juvenile  delinquency. 

The  residents  like  their  block,  to  a  de- 
gree, and  their  neighborhood  to  a  greater  de- 
gree for  reasons  of  convenience,  shopping. 
and  education  opfxjrtunltles. 

But  they'd  be  willing  to  move,  and  they 
welcome  the  Idea  of  the  City  (or  someone) 
doing  something  about  housing,  and  other 
pressing  problems,  like,  for  example,  getting 
more  protection  from  the  police. 

But  there  Is  some  fear  that  the  "govern- 
ment" will  move  suddenly  and  unkindly. 
That  Is,  order  people  out  precipitously,  not 
taking  Into  consideration  the  costs  of  mov- 
ing, not  making  provision  for  moving  back, 
or  falling  to  help  a  person  relocate  com- 
fortably. 

All  In  all.  a  lot  of  fears  can  be  put  to 
rest,  a  lot  of  understanding  sind  even  en- 
thusiasm can  be  built  up  for  rehabilitation 
and  renewal. 

A     PROni.E     or     HAALXM 

It  has  been  said  that  about  one  out  of  five 
people  move,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
every  couple  of  years.  This  Is  probably  true. 
and  there  are  certainly  great  variations  from 
one  section  of  the  country  to  another,  or 
from  one  group  of  people  to  another.  Cer- 
tainly Harlem  residents  help  raise  the  over- 
all percentage: 

|ln  pereenll 


cans  appear  to  be  a  little  more  of  a  "transi- 
ent" group,  but  then  the  Influx  was  not 
really  underway  until  five  or  ten  years  ago. 
This  suggestion  Is  borne  out  by  the  fol- 
lowing tabulation  which  also  offers  a  meas- 
ure of  the  roots  Harlem  resident-s  may  have 
In  the  places  they  live  in  now 

|lN  petcentl 


Less  ttisn  1  year 

210  S  yMrt 

5  vMrs  or  more. 


Term  at  residence  m  present 
home 


Whether  born  here  or  not 


Total 

Negioes 

Puerto 
Ricans 

Yes,  born  here 

No.  not  bom  here 

it 

17 

10 
90 

Residents  of  newer  housing  seem  to  have 
more  young  children  than  the  residents  of 
dilapidated  or  "other"  housing,  and  fewer 
older  citizens,  than  Is  true  of  the  latter 
two  types  of  housing. 

More  specifically,  the  residents  of  what  has 
been  classified  (for  survey  purposes)  as 
"dilapidated"  housing  seem  to  be  Just  those 
with  more  children,  though  they  are  not 
necessarily  younger.  But  they  are  certainly 
significantly  less-well-off,  what  with  a  higher 
unemployment  rate: 

[In  percent! 


In  any  case,  there  Is  an  impressive  degree 
of  "Impermanence",  and  this  would  lead  one 
to  Infer  that  for  many  people  roots  might 
not  be  very  deep. 

There  are  other  considerations.  On  the 
surface  It  might  appear  that  Harlem  residents 
have  some  degree  of  comfort,  at  least  In 
terms  of  numbers  of  rooms: 

(In  percent] 


Number  of  rooms 

Number  of  rooms  in  houjing  which  is— 

N«, 

OiUpidstwl        Other 

1  or  2 

3 
IS 
31 

33 

11 

1 
5                     9 

3 

22                    20 

4               

25 
33 
15 

32 

5 

24 

6  or  more.. 

24 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  report  p?»ylng 
rents  like  these: 

|ln  percenti 


Rent  peid 

Rente  paid  in  housing  which  is— 

New 

Dilapidated 

Other 

$100  or  more .. 

WO  to  $100 

$60to$«0 

Lesstt>an  $60 

IS 
S3 
16 
IS 

8 
U 
33 
45 

8 
15 
38 
39 

The  people  paying  less  than  WO  In  "new" 
housing  may  be  living  in  one  or  two-room 
apartments  in  public  housing.  The  more  Im- 
pKJrtant  figures  may  be  that  22 '"r  who  report 
paying  in  excess  uf  eli^hty  dollars,  while  liv- 
ing in  dilapidated  buildings 

-Such  rentals,  and  apartment  sizes,  can  pre- 
sent particular  problems  to  people  with 
larger  families: 

|ln  percent) 


Number  of  people 

Number  ol  people  living 
which  IS— 

n  housing 

New 

Oilspidatwl 

Other 

2  or  less .. 

28 

43 

23 

S 

1 

32 
37 
23 

7 
1 

39 

3  Of  4       

36 

5or6   

17 

7  or  more ., 

8 

But  the  whole  problem  can  oecome  more 

complicated  when  the  ages  of  the  residents 
are  considered — whether  there  ar  children, 
or  "Senior  Citizens"  present: 

|ln  percenti 


Nearly  half  of  the  people  living  In  Harlem 
right  now  haven't  been  In  their  present 
homes  for  as  long  as  five  years.  Puerto  Rl- 


Living  in  household 

Ages  o(  people  living  in  housing  which  is— 

•re— 

New 

Dilapidated 

Other 

Children  under  6... 

Children  6  to  18 

Adults  over  60 

42 
47 
20 

38 

43 

2S 

30 
36 
25 

TottI 

109 

107 

Head  ol  house 

employment 


Employment  rate  among  residents  ol 
housing  which  is— 


New 


Dilapidated 


Othei 


Ye<i.  nave  a  lob.. 

No.  dont  

Retired, other, no 
an<i«er.    


70 
26 


As  the  appendix  will  show,  just  about  one 
out  of  five  men  reported  that  they  were  not 
regularly  employed. 

Observation:  While  standard  unemploy- 
ment figures  reflect  a  considerably  higher 
measure  of  employment,  these  people  are 
talking  about  employment  In  terms  of  "regu- 
lar" and  "steady". 

Supporting  these  flg^ures  on  employment- 
unemployment  is  the  following  tabulation 
which  reflects  "the  money  that  all  of  the 
people  who  live  here   make"  per  week: 


|ln  percenti 


Income  per  week  in  housing  which  is- 

New 

Dilapidated 

Ottier 

Under$75  

20 
18 
41 
21 

32 
22 
26 

20 

31 

$75  to  $100 

$100  or  more 

Refused,  no  answer. 

19 
30 
29 

./,////  jr,  1967 
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This  tabulation  may  make  several  point*. 
but  the  principal  finding  Is  that  residents  in 
dilapidated  bousing,  hardly  surprising,  are 
at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  pile. 

One  other  insight  may  be  worth  consider- 
ing. Not  only  are  the  people  living  in  dilap- 
idated housing  disadvantaged  In  terms  of 
where  they  live,  but  they  have  an  education 
problem  they  have  to  live  with: 


|ln  percent) 


Didn't  get  beyond 

3d  grade 

Completed  6th 

grade 

Completed  9th 

grade 

Graduated  from 

high  school 

Went  beyond 


Extent  ol  education  by  residents  ol 
housing  which  is  - 


Mew 


Dilapidated  '      Other 


13 

23 

48 

10 
6 


20 
21 
47 

8 

4 


Of  course  It's  appalling.  If  not  surprising 
that  one-fifth  of  the  people  now  living  in 
"dilapidated"  housing  never  got  beyond  the 
third  grade,  unless  one  is  conditioned  t<3 
such  figures.  It  would  be  appalling  anywhere 
And  It  Is  Just  as  impressive  to  learn  what 
the  Income  and  employment  rates  are  among 
the  people  who  formed  the  basis  for  this 
Harlem  survey. 

Again,  however,  the  purpose  of  this  section 
of  the  report  Is  to  provide  a  rough  picture 
of  the  Harlem  which  U  being  discussed.  To 
this  point.  It  seems  to  add  up  to  this  kind  o. 
definition: 

A  transient  people; 

People  new  to  the  area; 

■Who  while  they  seem  to  have  a  lot  of 
space  ( rooms ) ; 


Also  pay  pretty  good  rents; 

Which  is  a  problem  complicated  by  the 
number  of  children  and  older  folks  In  the 
homes; 

But  most  complicated  by  the  high  level  of 
unemployment,  and  the  low  weekly  Income. 

It's  been  assumed  that  many  residents  of 
Harlem  don't  like  their  present  situation, 
and  that  they  might  be  prepared  to  consider 
a  change.  But  before  getting  to  specific 
measures  of  their  attitudes  regarding  hous- 
ing, and  other  problems,  It's  useful  to  get 
something  of  a  flavor  of  the  language  and 
the  way  they  talk. 

VOICES     OF     HARLEM  I 

The  preceding  section  of  this  report  served 
to  present  a  rough  profile  of  the  kinds  of 
people  who  were  the  subjects  of  this  survey. 
Before  turning  to  the  hard  statistics  which 
the  research  has  produced,  it  will  be  useful 
to  adopt  a  kind  of  "Vox  Populi"  approach,  in 
which  an  attempt  Is  made  to  show  how  peo- 
ple put  their  thoughts  together,  whether 
they  are  talking  about  "City"  problems  or 
"block"  problems,  or  problems  of  education, 
or  anything  else. 

To  be  specific,  these  Interviews  with 
Harlem  residents,  usually  by  their  peers,  for 
the  most  part  resulted  in  dialogues  In  which 
respondents  not  only  offered  a  simple  "Yes" 
o."-  a  "No  ",  but  also  went  Into  the  business 
of  developing  reasons  for  Judgments  and 
opinions. 

For  example,  herjT'are  some  comments  of 
a  68-year-old  Negro  woman  who  works  In  a 
laundry.  She  objected  to — 

"Hoodlums  In  the  Street  and  the  people 
breaking  into  your  apartment.  I  Just  bought 
a  new  radio  In  November,  and  they  stole 
that  I  am  not  a  young  lady,  to  go  out  and 
buy  more.  But  the  biggest  problem  Is  to  go 
out  for  a  walk.  You  don't  know  when  your 
apartment  is  going  to  be  robbed. 

"And  the  dope  addicts.  And  the  wine 
heads  Tliey  sit  down  all  over  the  stoop.  If 
you  w.-tnt  to  go  out,  you  have  to  squeeze  out. 
If  you  want  to  come  in,  you  have  to  squeeze 
m. 

".\nd  the  wine  bottles  all  over  the  street! 
It's  noisy,  too.  On  the  roof,  they  Jump  up 
and  down.  The  celling  Is  coming  down, 

"And  that  old  current.  They  need  to  put 
in  a  new  current  because  It  Just  doesn't 
work. 

"But  Just  give  me  a  room  somewhere.  Any- 
where but  here." 

The  lady  has  a  long  list  of  complaints,  and 
mostly  she  seems  concerned  with  safety.  She 
doesn't  like  wlnos  or  "wine  heads",  but  It 
seems  to  be  because  she  doesn't  like  the  In- 
convenience they  present,  or  the  threat  to 
her  safety,  rather  than  to  her  sensibilities. 

In  terms  of  years,  and  perhaps  perspective, 
the  attitudes  of  a  young,  new  resident  of 
Harlem  might  be  expected  to  provide  a  con- 
trast- 

"The  problem?  Housing  and  too  many 
slums  I  just  move  here  from  Monroe,  Louisi- 
ana. You  can't  talk  or  say  much  here.  Like 
the  police  are  going  to  be  with  the  people 
who  pay  them  graft,  right? 

"The  dope  addicts.  The  wlnos.  People 
sleeping  in  hallways  and  on  roofs.  And  peo- 
ple getting  robbed  In  hallways,  and  people 
being  nosey,  minding  everyone  else's  business 
but  their  own. 

"Talk  about  population.  Talk  about  over- 
crowded. Too  damn  many  people. 

"I  like  the  roof  because  you  can  see  all 
over  the  City.  You  don't  get  too  much  steam. 
You  Just  touch  those  walls  and  think  about 
maybe  they'll  fall  dovra, 

"But  when  it  rains?  You  have  to  put  buck- 
ets to  catch  water,  and  it's  just  too  many 
roaches  jnd  rats.  You  know,  sometimes  we 
have  to  put  cardboard  up  in  the  window." 

And  then  he  summed  it  all  up,  In  his  own 
'*nns,  this  way: 

"I'm  tired  of  seeing  the  same  faces.  I 
want  to  see  new  people.  In  Louisiana,  I 
used   to." 

This  young   man   also   has  a   long   list  of 


complaints.  To  him,  expectations  don't  seem 
to  have  lived  up  to  reality,  perhaps.  But  his 
biggest  complaint  seems  to  have  to  do  with 
poor  housing.  Talking  in  some  of  the  same 
terms,  and  using  some  of  the  same  language 
was  a  46-year-old  Negro  woman  with: 

"Rent,  and  too  much  rent.  This  kind  of 
rent  hurts  the  poor  people  who  can't  afford 
It.  And  there's  that  crime.  Scared  to  walk 
the  street.  Dope  addicts.  Scared  to  walk 
through  the  apartment  at  night. 

"I'd  like  any  city  project.  More  decent, 
and  the  doors  locked,  at  night.  It's  more 
safer.  Drinkers! 

"They  Influence  the  kids  for  the  bad.  They 
do  a  lot  of  cursing,  and  the  small  kids  pick 
up  these  curse  words.  But  lower  the  rent,  and 
see  how  fast  the  problems  are  fixed.  Give  me 
a  nice  place  to  stay." 

To  her,  rents  are  high,  they  hurt  young 
people,  and  the  whole  idea  of  drinking  seems 
to  be  associated,  in  her  mind,  with  poor  hous- 
ing. A  thirty-year-old  woman  talked  this 
way: 

"Problem?  Poor  housing.  People  live  in  rat 
holes.  These  houses  aren't  safe,  and  they 
need  guards.  We're  not  protected.  We  can't 
find  the  Police  Department  when  we  need 
them.  Need  more  protection. 

"Never  can  find  the  police  in  a  crisis.  Drug 
addicts!  Wlnos!  The  terrific  concentration 
Influences  the  kids.  They  lay  on  the  stoops 
and  stairs.  Them,  and  rats  and  roaches.  Just 
corroded  with  them.  Landlord  don't  fix 
things,  ceilings  fall  in. 

"No  sir,  no  mice,  but  real  big  rats.  Can't 
put  In  decent  furniture. 

"Do  what?  Tear  this  down.  I  live  here,  and 
I  say  tear  it  down.  All  these  old  buildings — 
destroy  them.  They're  all  so  dilapidated 
they're  not  fit  to  live  in." 

To  this  woman  there  seems  to  be  at  least 
two  major  problems.  One  is  the  fact  that 
there  is  inadequate  police  protection.  The 
other  is  that  her  rat's  nest  could  be  Improved 
upon  by  moving  to  another  residence. 

A  loquacious,  and  perhaps  somewhat  long- 
winded  65-year-oId  woman  had  these  things 
to  say: 

"These  damn  niggers  getting  too  much  for 
their  needs.  They  Jtist  ain't  ready.  Too  many 
of  our  black  children  going  to  Viet  Nam.  They 
ought  to  let  them  Chinese  come  on  over 
here  and  ravish  this  country.  They  worry 
about  getting  rid  of  all  of  these  half-wit 
niggers,  off  welfare,  these  people  are  tough. 
E^verythlng  is  wrong  up  here.  These  niggers 
is  crazy.  Them  damn  dope  addicts  and 
muggers  snatching  your  pocketbook.  I  see 
the  teen-agers  selling  dope  on  the  street. 

"I  would  like  to  move  to  163rd  Street  and 
Amsterdam  Avenue.  Cause  I'm  an  out-pa- 
tient at  Medical  Center.  And  my  Aunt  takes 
the  8th  Avenue  "A"  train  and  It's  very  con- 
venient for  both  of  us.  Hell  no  I  I  don't  like 
the  project,  I  put  in  for  the  project  and  they 
told  me  I  have  to  gld  rid  of  my  big  dog  and 
two  cats.  So,  the  hell  with  them.  Crawling 
over  dope  addicts  trying  to  get  in  and  out 
of  your  house  I  Them  dope  addicts  has  Just 
took  over.  The  wino  is  Just  as  bad.  Teen-age 
pushers  in  the  block.  Investigate  them  p>o- 
Uce!  They  are  never  in  this  block.  We  need 
one  here.  When  you  call  them,  they  tell  you 
they  can't  come  across  the  street.  The  worst 
things  in  this  block  is  these  addicts  and  teen- 
age pushers  and  wlnos.  Them  welfare  people 
lay  around  and  look  pitiful  for  the  next  two 
weeks.  The  people  down  under  me  here  in 
that  apartment  that  raises  hell  all  night.  The 
man  upstairs  coming  down  to  your  window 
and  peeping  in  my  window.  The  landlord 
won't  paint  or  fix  anything.  The  landlord, 
but  he's  money-hungry.  He's  cuts  up  two 
apartments  in  here  already  and  put  people 
on  the  welfare  in  them  little  two  rooms  and 
charge  t90  a  month.  Them  mothers  need  to 
do  something.  They  ought  to  cut  out  the  wel- 
fare altogether.  They  ought  to  make  him  pay 
back  some  of  that  money.  What  the  hell.  We 
need  help  I" 

In  the  tabulations  which  follow  it  will  be 


shown  tliat  there  Is  much  concern  about 
crime,  dope  addiction  and  so  on.  But  the  use- 
fulness of  lertatim  quotations  like  the  above, 
and  those  which  follow,  lies  In  presenting  a 
rounded  picture  of  attitudes  In  the  sense 
that  complaints  about  dope  addicts  are  often 
a  by-product  of  poor  housing,  as  are  com- 
plaints about  burglary  often  a  by-product  of 
the  same  basic  problem. 

This  22-year-old  Puerto  Rican  woman,  who 
lives  in  a  project,  touched  on  many  of  these 
aspects  of  the  same  problem: 

"Housing  is  the  biggest  problem  in  Harlem 
because  there  are  plenty  of  people  living 
In  slum  areas  and  they  don't  have  the  room 
for  their  capacity.  If  something  happened 
to  this  project,  1  wouldn't  want  to  live  in 
the  city.  Because  the  Taft  Houses  are  new, 
they're  kept  clean,  the  surrounding  area  is 
nice.  There's  no  problems  as  far  as  play 
areas  go  because  the  whole  block  is  projects, 
and  It  supplies  the  playgrounds.  There  are 
no  problems  as  far  as  I  can  see  concerning 
this  block.  If  anything  happens  to  the 
plumbing,  we  Just  call  the  emergency  sys- 
tem and  they  come  up  right  away.  The 
housing  is  fire-proof.  The  tenements  are  not. 
They're  old.  Usually  In  project  housing, 
around  the  housing  projects,  stores  are 
placed  so  that  the  tenants  in  the  projects 
can  use  them.  If  you  lived  In  a  tenement 
you  would  have  to  walk  to  get  to  the  store." 

And  a  25-year-old  Negro  woman  echoed 
the  same  feelings,  but  in  the  context  of  living 
in  a  dilapidated  building: 

"Problem?  The  conditions  of  the  building 
and  this  apartment.  It's  not  safe.  In  general. 
Certain  areas  It's  dark,  and  there's  strange 
I>eople  In  hallways,  loitering.  You  have  to 
carry  something  in  your  pocket  when  you 
go  out  Into  the  street  to  protect  yourself. 
I've  been  trying  to  get  into  projects  for  a 
long  time.  You  don't  have  to  be  bothered 
with  roaches  and  rats.  The  environment  is 
safe,  the  kids  have  more  places  to  play  and 
they're  close  to  home.  Here  it's  dirty  In  the 
backyard.  People  throw  garbage  out  there. 
You  can't  raise  your  windows  when  It's  hot 
because  the  flies  come  in.  I've  had  a  lot  of 
trouble  with  water  leaks  in  the  bathroom. 
The  pipes  are  rotten.  In  the  winter  we  don't 
have  enough  heat." 

Another  woman,  a  52-year-oId  Puerto 
Rican,  expressed  the  same  desire  to  get  out 
of  her  present  apartment  and  into  a  project : 

"Everytlme  they  open  up  the  pump,  no 
water  doesnt  come.  And  when  they  close 
It  up  dirty  water  comes.  No  one  wants  to 
make  an  effort  to  correct  the  addicts.  They 
give  hold-ups  and  break  Into  stores,  like  the 
bakery  down  stairs. 

"I'd  want  to  move  into  a  project  because 
decent  people  live  in  the  projects.  Office  police 
live  there  so  they  can  have  order.  There  is 
hot  water  and  steam.  The  house  Is  kept  clean. 
The  walls  are  clean.  Give  good  service.  More 
private  buildings.  Find  a  place  for  me." 

She  said,  to  repeat,  "Find  a  place  for  me". 
The  "place"  would  be  one  without  rats,  with 
protection  against  burglary  and  molesting. 
Another  person  who  wants  to  "find  a  place 
for  me"  Is  a  54-year-old  Negro  man  who  says: 

"I'd  like  to  live  down  around  103rd  Street 
because  it's  quiet  down  there — and  they've 
built  some  projects  down  there.  I've  got  some 
friends  who  live  in  the  projects,  and  they 
never  complain.  It's  also  convenient  for  the 
bus  and  subway.  In  my  own  place,  I  don't 
like  the  way  the  apartments  are  situated. 
You  dont  get  no  air  in  the  sununer.  The 
buildings  are  built  too  close.  Dope  addicts 
hang  around  here.  It's  not  safe  to  go  out  and 
come  In  here  at  night.  You  can't  go  out  on 
your  roof  at  night  to  cool  off  because  dope 
addicts  go  on  the  roof." 

And  what  this  man  thinks  might  well  be 
some  of  the  benefits  of  living  in  a  project  are 
borne  out  by  the  comments  of  a  66-year-old 
Puerto  Rican  man  who  says : 

"Projects  are  the  best  place  to  live  for  poor 
people.  We  have  been  living  here  about  14 
years.  Course  people  who  drink  around  here 
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are  locking  for  something  to  steal  This  is  a 
very  good  place  to  live  Transportation, 
school,  hospital  and  the  house — very  good 
Friends  living  here  We  have  no  problems 
about  this  building  The  iiouslng  denurtmcnt 
should  tear  down  some  of  the  buildings  and 
apartments  tn  Harlem  because  they  will  help 
the  people  to  change  rheir  way  of  life  There 
Is  a  lot  of  trouble  in  those  old  houses.  In  a 
lot  of  old  hou=es  they  h.ive  too  much  freedom 
to  do  anything  To  put  them  to  live  in  a 
project  or  better  place,  that  may  teach  them 
to  live  better  " 

H^  talks  not  only  about  the  Immediate 
press::?  problem  of  housing  comfort  and 
safety,  but  touches  on  the  kind  of  Impact 
new.  and  bet'er  places  to  live  might  have 
on  "teach'.ns;  people  to  live  better." 

This  idea  w.is  repeated  bv  an  unemployed 
Negro,  aged  32.  who  described  himself  as  a 
"student".  He  s.iid: 

"There's  not  enough  living  space  Plres  are 
a  problem  because  of  fire  hazards  and  be- 
cause people  aren't  carefu!  A  lot  of  build- 
ings don't  have  good  wires.  There  Is  too 
much  noise.  Fire  enK:nes  blowing  horns  go- 
ing and  commri  from  fires,  trucks  running 
up  and  down  the  .ivenue  ( Lenox  i.  The  peo- 
ple contribute  tln-ir  share.  The  structure  of 
the  buildings  is  bid  .After  30  or  40  years  of 
no  repair  most  of  the  buUdlncjs  here  need 
to  be  torn  down.  Relocatinjj  people  would 
be  good  for  .some  of  the  people." 

He  talks  ;ibout  several  facets  of  living  in  a 
dilapidated  bui:d:n:r.  such  as  the  threat  of 
fire  h.izirds  t  >  l;:c'  r  ither  than,  perhaps, 
the  threats  of  cK  pe  .iddicts  and  wlnos  to 
safety  and  comfort  But  he  feels  that  relo- 
cation would  help  So  docs  this  27-year-oId 
man,  who  Is  employed  by  a  wrecking  firm 

"There  Is  nothing  I  like  about  this  hou.se. 
I  like  the  projeitj  becauso  I  would  be  safe 
from  Are.  Here  the  children  do  as  they  damn 
please.  They  .scream,  swe.ir,  steal,  and  all 
this  without  p.iren' il  .)r  police  correction. 
The  building  needs  to  he  torn  down  It's 
rotten,  and  Incon-. erile;!t  for  hot,  water  ujage. 
Or  the  city  oui^ht  to  take  over  the  building 
and  make  It  into  a  new  place  for  the  work- 
ing man  and  not  for  welfare  dependents." 

For  another,  but  closely  related  point  of 
view,  the  remarks  of  a  43-year-oId  Negro 
woman  should  be  .iclded  to  the  preceding 
ones: 

"Industrial  bus.ness  is  coming  In  this  area 
pushing  the  people  out,  which  I  think  is 
very  bad.  You  can't  even  get  to  your  own 
door  for  the  trucks.  We  have  supers  that 
sweep  their  trash  Into  the  gutter.  I  think 
It  would  be  a  gx)d  Idea  to  tear  down  these 
old  houses.  It  would  give  the  people  a  little 
Initiative  to  know  what  it  mean-;  to  live  nice, 
wholesome  and  iresh.  It  would  get  rid  of 
the  roaches  and  pe-*^  Thn.^e  that  are  so- 
cially below  sta!.da:d  should  be  put  into 
project  houses,  and  those  that  are  not 
should  be  relocated" 

Verbatim  comments  of  a  dozen  or  so  peo- 
ple who  were  interviewed  In  Harlem  as  a 
p:\rt  of  this  survey  should  not  and  cannot 
be  assumed  to  represent  the  complete  results 
of  a  survey.  But  they  can  and  should  be 
used  as  a  background  for  the  analysis  and 
the  tabulations  which  follow 

For  example,  .t  statistic  will  show  that  the 
"big  problem"  in  Harlem  is  the  worry  about 
"vnnos"  or  "dope  addicts  '  or  "dirt".  Bu"  the 
preceding  quotations  should  serve  to  p  lint 
up  relationships  like  these. 

A  wlno  Is  not  necessarily  a  "bad  person" 
except  when  he  clutters  up  a  front  stoop  A 
situation  which  miktht  not  occur  in  a  project. 

A  dope  addic  ;?  ;  r  bably  a  "bad  nerson." 
but  he  is  a  re.i!  threat  to  personal  safety 
when  there  are  no  locks  on  doors  to  prevent 
robbery  or  as.sault. 

A  dilapld.ited  building  might  be  passable 
as  a  place  in  which  Uj  eat  and  sleep,  but  it 
becomes  Intolerable  when  it  fronts  on  a 
street  where  there  Is  no  place  for  children  to 

pl.TV. 

That  same  dilapidated  building  might  be 


passable  in  still  other  respects,  but  street 
nuises  and  noises  on  the  roof.  Jar  sleep  and 
peace  of  mind. 

And  while  there  may  be  no  complaints 
a'oout  rats  or  burglary,  people  are  still  ci..m- 
plalnmg  about  the  housing  when  they  talk 
about  'no  room  to  breathe"  or  seem  to  plead, 
"Find  a  place  for  us."  which  Is  an  interesting 
twist,  to  say  the  least,  of  the  song  from  "West 
Side  Story." 

The  purpose  of  this  section  of  the  report, 
once  again,  is  to  set  a  stage  or  context  for 
proper  evaluation  of  the  tabulations  and 
analysis  which  follow: 

PROBLEMS  IN  THE  CITY 

There  is  much  repetition  in  the  preceding 
quotations,  but  they  serve  to  underscore  sev- 
eral basic  themes.  The  overriding  idea  Is  that 
people  who  talk  about  "housing"  aren't  nec- 
essarily much  different  than  those  who  may 
be  talking  about  "dope  addicts"  or  "crime." 

Each  person  who  was  interviewed  as  part 
of  this  survey  was  asked  this  specillc  ques- 
tion— ■'What  is  the  biggest  problem  worrying 
people  like  yourself  here  In  New  York  City 
right  now?" 

These  were  the  reaponses : 

Problems  in  Neu:   York 
Housing  problems  Peicent 

Dilapidated  housing ......«« 36 

Pojr  sanitation  in  buildings . U 

More  projects  lecded 11 

Rents  too  high 9 

Too  crowded,  uoisy 6 

Stricter   housing  inspectioa  ueeded 4 

Can't  move  Into  white  areas 3 

Other  major  problems: 

LiVing  conditions 29 

Crime  la  streets 28 

Dope    addiction 20 

Unemployment 14 

Prejudice    14 

Better  schools 8 

.\11  otner  problems 52 

Note. — Fcrcentages  add  to  more  than  100 'r 

beciuse  mc5.t  people  mentioned  more  than 

one  problem. 

The  complete  tabulation,  nnd  cross-breaks, 
for  this  question  appear  in  the  appendix. 

Clearly  the  number  one  "problem"  has  to 
do  with  housing  complaints.  On  top  of  that 
are  the  complaints  about  dope  addiction, 
crime,  r.nd  general  living  conditions,  each  of 
which  Is  something  of  a  re-emphasis  of  the 
compl.-»lnts  about  housing  So  that  in  oiie 
way  or  another,  residents  of  Harlem  seem 
convinced  that  the  overwhelming  problem 
f  icing  the  entire  City  Is  that  of  finding  "a 
d   -ent  place  to  l!v<»  '• 

An  effort  was  made  to  get  H.irlcm  residont" 
to  sharpen  their  focus  bv  asking  them  "wh.it 
would  you  say  Is  the  biggest  problem  that 
people  right  here  in  Harlem  have  to  worry 
about?"  The  following  summary  tabulation 
Is  a  comparison  of  the  City  and  Harlem  re- 
sponses: 

|ln  percent) 

I  Biggest  problem  facing  people 


City 


Harlem 


Houvng  problems: 

Dilapidated 

38 
» 

U 
4 
6 

11 

3 

Rents  too  high 

Poor  sanitation 

Stricter  inspection 

Too  crowded,  noisy 

More  projects  needed 

Can't  move  into  white 
areas 

Other  housing  problems.. 

Other  maior  problems: 

Dope  addiction 

20 

a 

?! 

14 
8 

521 

Cnme  .                        .  . 

General  living  conditions. 
Unemplovment 

Prejudice  

Better  schools 

All  other  problems 

26 
7 
8 


16 

28 
25 
10 
16 
8 

49 


When  people  shift  their  attention  frcn 
the  City  to  Harlem,  and  considering  the  f;-.:; 
th.it  they've  already  said  much  of  w.^.j; 
tlioy  could  say  about  housing,  then  seme 
more  "local"  problems  get  stronger  atten- 
tion; such  as  problems  of  dope  addlctlcn 
.tnd  other  problems  related  to  crime. 

Another  question  was  asked  which  w.is  de- 
signed to  narrow  tiie  fix;us  still  further,  i.r.c 
to  get  people  to  think  about  their  uwn  im- 
mediate neighborhood,  and  their  block.  Tlie 
question:  "We  have  talked  ..bout  New  York 
City,  and  about  Harlem.  Tel:  me.  what  woald 
you  say  is  the  biggest  problem  people  la 
this  block   ha\e  to   worry  about?" 

Hardly  surprisingly,  the  cunceriu  j.bfM 
Improving  hovslng.  btillding  new  proje*-?. 
?na  the  like,  diminish  in  unioit  mce'  o?- 
cause  they  pre  considered  ti  be  C'.f-w.i!e 
or  Harlem-";v)d:'  problems,  but  not  ;  c.'«- 
sartly  "what  I  worry  about  on  th".£->:^'..<' 
.Sime  of  the  m-ijor  c-.itcgories  of  com^J^nt 
were  as  follows: 

Prob'ii-rns  o;:  uiy  blodc 

Dope  addiction 32 

B.id    kids,    juvenile    dellnriucncy,   c.itne 
m  the  streets 40 

Dilapidated    liOUalUg 11 

Not  safe  in   builctings ij 

Wlnos.    drunks    in    streets 8 

Poor  sanirailon  lu  buiidtug 6 

To3   miicu   iiolie 5 

Dirty   btipets 5 

This  listing  represents  no  more  than  the 
beginning  of  the  table  which  appears  :n  the 
apjjencilx  on  p..ge  13.  But  it  serves  to  con- 
firm what  has  been  sugges>ted:  us  pecai* 
think  more  .ind  more  about  their  l.-j.neai- 
.Tte  Eurroundi.igs,  they  talk  nioio  iii.J.  ni:re 
In  terms  of  what  bothers  thc:a  fror'.  hc^ir 
to  hour,  rather  thp.n  from  diy  to  Cay,  cf 
even  month  tj  montii.  To  expHln,  th;y  srcm 
to  be  saylag  th-t  It's  up  to  the  Cii\  cr  sime 
responsible  Hiriem-wid?  uiithority  lo  cio 
Eomethlr-i  rboui  housing  and  belter  living 
coiidltlous.  But  f.'.al  on  a  purely  locai  le.c! 
the  bij  worries  have  to  do  w.tli  drus;  adJic- 
ilon    and    wlnos    and    uncontrollable    kic!5. 

There  are  some  things  people  like  a'oojt 
the  block  and  the  nelghborho.id: 

W'at  ii  liked  about  the  block 

Percent 

Convenience   to  stores,  church,   sub- 
ways       37 

Nice  neighbors.  gDod  people,  only  home 

I   know 31 

It's  quiet ' 

Clean   5 

Near  parks 5 

Other  re.isons 21 

No  aioswer,  no  reason 26 

But  better  than  ore-fourth  of  the  people 
coukia't  think  of  or  drum  up  a  reason  whv 
they  like  living  oii  "this  b)ock"'.  Bu'  eve.-y- 
one  could  think  of  somethinp  they  didn't 
like  about  living  on  ""this  block"": 

What  Hked  least  abotit  "this  block" 

Percent 

Not  enough  trees  and  grass 24 

Not  enough  policemen 15 

Bad  services   In   building 13 

Need  more  projects,  te.-'r  down  slums-.         3 

Tough  kids,  dangerous ' 

Pfople  fighting " 

Building  unsafe 6 

All  other  complaints 50 

No  problems (') 

•  Less   than  one-half  of   I   porcont. 

To  repeat,  about  three-quarters  of  t.'ie 
people  on  any  given  block  can  think  of  thi:igs 
they  like  about  living  there,  and  they  center 
on  "convenience"  and  '"friends"'.  But  every- 
one can  think  of  a  complaint  to  make  about 
that  s,;nie  block,  and  the  partial  tabul.T:  n 
shown  above  serves  to  sum  up  the  rri:-'/-' 
complaints  about  the  block. 
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The  preceding  tabulations,  and  the  ac- 
comp.inying  discussion,  are  not  intended  to 
represent  a  complete  picture  of  what  is 
bothering  people  who  live  in  Harlem.  But 
whatever  way  the  problems  are  examined, 
housing  keeps  coming  up  as  "number  one". 
.ir.d  by  wide  margins.  But  as  a  double-check 
on  these  volunteered  comments,  respondents 
v.erc  shown  a  list  of  possible  problems  and 
asked  to  name  the  worst,  next-worst,  and 
third-worst,  with  this  result: 

|ln  percent) 


I       Problems  for  people  living  in 
I  Hailem 


Worst      Next  worst    3d  worst 


Dope  addiction 

Better  housing. ' 

Crime  and  juvenile  j 

delinquency | 

High  prices 

B?tter(amily  life 

Jobs  for  men [ 

Too  many  people  or)  | 

welfare 

Low  pay 

Race  prejudice 

Better  neighborhood 

schools 

Jobs  lor  tecnaijeis  . 

Hign  school  dioi  outs  .  .. 

School  integration 

Oon"tknow;  no  answer 


21 

20 

1 

4 
10 
8 

6 
4 
6 

2 

2 
3 
2 

1 


15 
15 

14 
8 
5 
7 

6 

b 
4 

6 
5 
3 
3 
2 


13 
13 

12 

10 
6 
5 


Thi."=  question  followed  these  about  the 
problems  of  the  City,  of  Harleni.  and  of  the 
block.  In  othpr  words,  a  context  was  esta'o- 
ll:.hed  before  the  specific  question  was  asked. 

And  three  major  probltrr.s  led  the  lists: 
housing,  dope  addictioi^.  and  ciime. 

However,  as  the  previous  tabulations  have 
shown,  unil  as  the  earlier  verbatim  quota- 
tions sugg3sted.  the  tvorries  abotit  crime, 
winos.  dope  addicts,  crime,  and  the  rest,  are 
all.  In  GIT  way  or  another,  part  of  the  over-all 
wish  to  get  into  better  livint;  a.uarters. 

In  other  Words,  these  people  know  what 
their  problem.';  are.  and  they  seem  to  knov,- 
what  they  want  to  do  about  it  all.  Mainly,  it 
nic.ms  getting  out  of  where  they  live  now. 

Wliat  can  be  done 

Residents  of  Harlem  were  given  every  op- 
pjrtunlty  to  talk  about  problems  such  as 
high  prices,  taxes,  incrcp.sed  subway  fares, 
and  a  lot  of  other  city  problems  which  are 
noim:illy  brought  tip  In  similar  surveys. 

Yet  they  chore  to  talk  about  Inadequate 
housing,  and  the  problems  which  are  off- 
springs of  tl'at  major  problem,  such  as  crime, 
dope  addiction,  wlnos.  and  inadequate  police 
protection.  In  that  connection  it's  important 
to  observe  that  when  people  talked  about 
"probleins  of  Harlem"  or  even  "problems  In 
my  block",  the  mention  of  integrated  schools, 
bussing,  po'.lce  brutality,  or  .some  other  prob- 
lems V. hich  r.re  usually  considered  to  be  of 
sieniflcance  Just  don't  get  much  attention 
or  mention. 

So  it's  •housing"  which  Is  the  issue. 

This  automatically  raises  the  question  of 
what  do  these  people  want  to  do  about  it. 

And  the  answer  Is  Just  this  blunt:  "Find 
me  a  better  place  to  live,  whether  it's  here, 
or  in  atiy  of  the  other  boroughs,  or  outside 
of  the  City,  and  I'll  grab  it.  But  help  me 
finance  the  move." 

This  Is  a  conclusion  which  is  based  on  a 
great  many  tabulations  of  responses  to  this 
5:-.-vey. 

For  example,  how  would  people  feel  about 
moving  mto  a  housing  project?  Pretty  good: 

A'titude    regarding    a    move    to    a    housiixg 
project 

Percent 

L:ke  it  very  much,. 48 

All  right,  but  not  great 23 

Don't  like  It 22 

Not  stire 7 
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Nearly  half  of  the  people  Interviewed 
would  like  the  Idea  of  moving  to  a  project. 
Another  23  percent  seem  well-prepared  to 
accept  the  Idea,  If  some  of  these  basic  ob- 
jections can  be  overcome: 

Too  many  rules  In  a  project;  seems  mili- 
taristic; 

Too  crowded; 

Neighbors  probably  not  nice: 

Not  enough  protection  (still j. 

If  concerns  like  these  could  be  overcome, 
then  resistance  would  diminish  considerably. 

But  one  of  the  points  which  is  made  is 
that  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  very  great 
resistance  to  the  Idea  of  projects.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  nearly  three  out  of  Ave  Harlem 
residents  would  like  to  see  the  City  do  some- 
thing about  housing  problems. 

A  more  specific  question  was  asked:  "Sup- 
pose the  City  decided  to  do  something  about 
housing  In  Harlem.  They  might  tear  down 
some  of  the  buildings  to  put  up  new  ones. 
Do  you  think  this  Is  a  good  idea  or  not  such 
a  good  idea?"  The  endorsement  of  the  "te.ir 
down"  idea  was  pretty  solid: 


|ln  percent] 


Attitudes  toward 

city  tearing  down 

(lousing 


Good  idea  

Not  a  Bood  idea. 
Not  sure 


Total 


Attitudes  of  people  liuiig 
m  tiousing  wliich  is  — 


New      Dilapidated  In  be'/.een 


84  78 

8  13 

4  ,  3 


87 


83 
8 

5 


The  people  who  are  most  likely  to  be  af- 
fected by  "tearing  down"  and  "building  up" 
are  those  In  dilapidated  housing.  And  they 
are  just  the  ones  who  most  strongly  favor 
the  tearing  down  of  old  housing. 

That's  because  they  want  to  get  into  build- 
ings which  provide  better  over-all  facilities, 
which  are  free  of  rats,  and  which  are  safer 
than  what  they  have  to  live  with  right  now. 

It  is  often  assumed  that  people  who  are 
up-rooted  from  their  present  homes  will  sup- 
port improvement  and  renewal,  but  balk  at 
moving  into  a  new  neighborhood.  But  this 
survey  suggests,  and  very  strongly,  that  an 
assumption  like  that  would  be  wide  of  the 
mark.  For  example,  when  Harlem  residents 
were  asked  where  they'd  like  to  live,  if  they 
had  to  move: 

Just  17  percent  said  "in  Harlem": 

None  volunteered  that  they'd  like  to  see 
their  children  live  in  Harlem  when  tliey  grew 
up; 

And  on  top  of  these  measures  of  lack  of 
deep  identification  with  Harlem,  as  a  place 
to  live,  are  a  few  other  facts: 

Half  of  the  residents  of  Harlem  have  lived 
where  they  live  now  for  less  than  five  years; 

21  percent  of  the  residents  of  Harlem  are 
unemployed; 

Only  9  parcent  got  past  the  tenth  g:ade: 

In  one-quarter  of  the  homes  there  is  a 
person  over  60; 

In  39  percent  of  the  homes  there  is  a  youth 
between  6  and  18; 

In  33  percent  of  the  homes  there  is  a  child 
under  six; 

The  average  home  consists  of  about  four 
people. 

In  brief  fashion,  the  preceding  commentary 
should  serve  to  provide  a  somewhat  truncated 
picttire  of  the  Harlem  resident.  It  seems  to 
add  up  to  an  Individual  who  is  anxious  to 
find  some  solutions  to  present  living  condi- 
tions. 

SOME    CONCLUSIONS 

The  preceding  text  Is  Intended  to  be  no 
more  than  a  commentary  anticipating  the 
tabulations  which  are  shown  In  the  appen- 
dix. 

But  these  points  do  come  through : 
There  is  one  overriding  problem  in  Har- 
lem, and  it's  housing.  Most  other  problems, 
such  as  dope  addiction,  crime,  wlnos,  and 


the  rest,  seem  to  be  byproducts  of  the  basic 
problem. 

While  there  are  those  who  appreciate 
the  convenience  of  their  neighborhood  or 
building  to  shopping  and  transit,  an  appre- 
ciable number  of  people  can't  think  of  any 
asset. 

Most  people  would  welcome  the  idea  of 
the  City  moving  in.  Or  someone.  As  long  as 
they  would  tear  down  and  build  up. 

In  return,  they'd  like  to  be  moved  to  a 
decent  place  to  live,  without  any  undue 
expense 

And  there'b  little  desire  to  stay  in  Harlem, 
as  long  as  it  is  what  it  is. 

In  short,  a  ma.'-.sive  re-building  program 
would  be  a  welcome  thing,  would  be  met 
with  resistance  by  no  more  than  a  small 
minority,  just  so  long  as  total  disruption  of 
what's  left  of  familv  life  doesn't  occur. 


July  26,  1967. 
Hon.  R.^^:sEY  Cl.^ek, 
Attorney  General, 
Department  of  J^iStice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DE^R  Mr.  AxroRNEY  General:  The  riots 
and  violence  in  American  cities  are  a  grave 
concern  to  us  all.  As  you  know.  Attorney 
General  Katzenbach  testified  on  this  subject 
before  my  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Re- 
organization of  tlie  Government  Operations 
Conimlttee  on  August  17,  1966.  In  the  course 
of  his  informative  and  valuable  testimony 
regarding  the  Federal  role  in  urban  affairs, 
Mr.  Kati'.pnbacli  was  asked:  'Based  on  the 
research  your  Department  has  undertaken 
during  the  last  few  months,  have  you  found 
a  uniform  thread  or  organized  conspiracy  in 
the  cities  experiencing  violence  tills  sum- 
mer?" 

The  Attorney  General  replied:  "No  we  have 
not,  Mr.  Chairman,  most  emphatically  we 
have  not."  He  went  on  to  say:  ".  .  .  There  is 
no  indication  in  any  of  these  cities,  any  of 
them,  that  the  riots  were  planned,  organized, 
run  or  controlled  by  left  wing  or  right  wing 
extreme  groups." 

Further,  in  a  report  by  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  on  Septem'oer  18.  1964, 
the  conclusions  regarding  the  riots  in  vari- 
otis  cities  that  had  occurred  that  summer 
included  the  following: 

"5,  No  evidence  was  found  that  the  riots 
were  organized  on  a  national  basis  by  any 
single  person,  group  of  persons,  or  organi- 
zations." 

Tliese  same  questions  are  being  asked  to- 
day. The  answers  are  vitally  important,  for 
until  we  are  sure  of  what  we  are  dealing 
with,  our  efforts  to  solve  the  problem  will  be 
limited  by  doubt. 

It  would  therefore  be  greatly  appreciated 
If  your  Department  would  respond,  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  information  currently  avail- 
able, to  the  following  question: 

Is  there  evidence  that  the  rioting  and 
violence  which  have  struck  American  cities 
this  summer  are  the  product  of—or  signifi- 
cantly Influenced  or  controlled  by — individ- 
uals, an  organized  conspiracy,  or  any  groups 
or  organizations? 
Sincerely, 

Abraham  Ribicoff, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mi".  President,  -will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
li.^tening  with  great  interest  to  the  ex- 
tremely important  remarks  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
I  have  also  had  the  opportunity  to  follow 
the  text  of  the  speech  that  he  has  made. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  the  kind  words 
which  he  said  about  a  number  of  Sena- 
tors, including  me. 
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Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  point  out  for 
the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  that  for  2  or  3  years 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  and  I  have 
cooperated  in  the  same  general  field,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  from  his  po- 
sition as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Government  Operations  and  I.  from 
my  position  as  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Employment.  Manpower. 
and  Poverty 

The  comprehensive  data  which  the 
Senator  has  gathered  through  the  exten- 
sive hearings  before  his  subcommittee  has 
been  of  great  assistance  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment.  Manpower,  and 
Poverty  in  the  legislation  we  are  pres- 
ently processing  in  the  very  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  war 
on  poverty  programs. 

I  wish  to  publicly  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  for  the  assistance  he 
has  given  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  five  basic  elements  which  the 
Senator  sets  forth  toward  the  end  of  his 
speech.  Those  five  basic  elements  are 
first,  guaranteed  job  opporturiities  for 
all;  second,  providing  a  decent  home  in  a 
decent  environment;  third,  offering  the 
maximum  encouragement  to  private  in- 
vestment in  rebuilding  our  cities;  fourth, 
involving  the  individual  and  emphasizing 
neighborhood  development;  and,  fifth. 
reorganizing  the  executive  branch  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  today  with  the 
techniques  of  the  present — not  the  meth- 
ods of  yesterday. 

Mr.  President,  I  entirely  concur  In 
that  comprehensive  and  ver>'  able  analy- 
sis and  summary  of  the  problems  of  our 
urban  communities  As  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  and  I  know,  those 
problems  have  existed  for  many  a  long 
year,  but  those  problems  have  been 
brought  to  our  dramatic  and  somewhat 
tragic  attention  by  the  riots  in  so  many 
of  our  urban  areas  during  the  course  of 
the  last  several  years 

Mr.  President,  I  a^ain  commend  the 
Senator  for  the  statement  which  he  ha.s 
made  today.  I  pledge  my  wholehearted 
cooperation  in  his  legislative  objectives 
and  I  express  the  hope  that  he  will  co- 
operate with  the  committee  of  which  I 
am  the  chairman  in  bringing  about  ade- 
quate legislation  to  continue  the  poverty 
program  for  another  year  through  a  suc- 
cessful vote  in  the  Senate  in  the  reason- 
ably near  future 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  Mr  President.  I  know 
of  no  other  Senator  who  has  been  so 
deeply  concerned,  so  involved,  and  no 
successful  in  pushing  forward  essential 
progrtuns  that  will  help  In  job  training 
and  Job  employment  as  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  In  my  view,  employment 
should  be  the  No.  1  priority  in  America 
We  must  provide  jobs  and  substitute  stlf- 
respect  for  violence  in  the  youths  of  the 
slums  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21 

While  there  has  been  much  c:ltlcL-m 
of  the  executive  branch,  we  in  Congress 
must  share  a  good  deal  of  the  burden  of 
blame.  It  is  here  that  we  dispose  of  leg- 
islation: it  is  here  that  cuts  are  made  in 
appropriations;  and  it  is  here  that  we 
have  the  right  to  offer  amendments  and 
legislation  to  achieve  our  objectives. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  praise  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  for  his  contin- 


ued fight  for  worthwhile  objectives, 
through  legislation  that  would  lessen  the 
potential  for  violence  by  bringing  self- 
respect  to  so  many  people  in  the  slums  of 
America. 

Mr.  CLARK  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  comments.  I  am  sure  that  he  Joins 
me  in  the  hope  that  the  natural  resent- 
ment and.  In  fact,  to  some  extent,  the 
natural  rage,  of  law-abiding  citizens  at 
the  lnexcu.sable  acts  of  violence,  such  as 
the  firing  of  buildings,  murders,  wound- 
ing, and  killing  policemen,  which  are 
conditions  that  no  one  can  justify  or 
tolerate,  will  not  be  used  in  Congress  in 
weeks  ahead  to  curtail  and  cut  back  these 
long  needed  programs  and  the  new  pro- 
grams wiiich  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut suggested,  which  are  essential  If  we 
are  going  to  get  to  the  hard  root  core  of 
the  sickness  in  the  slums  in  our  urban 
areas. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  do  not  know  when 
there  has  been  a  greater  necessity  for 
those  of  us  in  positions  of  authority  to 
keep  cool  heads. 

These  problems  are  vast.  We  cannot 
allow  our  Nation  to  be  rent  asunder. 

These  problems  are  .so  deep  and  divi- 
sive that  men  of  good  will,  who  seek  to 
construct  a  future  for  our  countrj",  must 
try  to  eliminate  hatred  and  bring  order 
from  the  great  turmoil  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  revenge;  it  Is  a  question  of  having 
legislative  programs  and  commitments  to 
bring  a  unified  America  out  of  chaos 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr  Pre.sldent.  will  the 
Senator  yield  ' 

Mr  RIBICOFF  I  yield 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr.  President.  I  .shall  be 
very  brief,  becau.se  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  been  on  his  feet 
for  quite  a  while  I  have  read  all  and  Us- 
tenpd  to  a  portion  of  the  excellent  ad- 
dress which  the  dl.stinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  ha.s  made  In  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber  this  afternoon.  It  is  a  state- 
ment which  Is  complete,  perceptive,  and 
very  wise  I  wish  to  pay  the  highest  pos- 
sible tribute  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  for  the  great  con- 
cern and  the  depth  of  knowledge  and 
understanding  he  has  brought  to  the 
problems  that  we  have  faced  In  the 
urban  areas  of  America  uver  the  years, 
and  more  patricularly.  for  the  effort  he 
IS  making  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Executive  Reorganization 
which  last  year,  had  we  only  listened, 
commenced  to  relate  to  us  in  a  dramatic 
and  forceful  way  the  things  we  are  now 
hearing  in  ways  which  make  us  sad.  in- 
deed 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
made  a  very  careful  and  full  study  of 
these  problems  over  the  years,  particu- 
larly within  the  last  year  or  so  in  this 
body,  and  has  come  forward  with  verj' 
constructive  suggestions  and  detailed 
recommendations  of  what  should  be 
done. 

Mr  President.  I  rise  to  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  on  the  ad- 
dress and  the  recommendations  which 
he  has  made  to  this  body  today  and  in 
former  days 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  I  thank  my  distln- 
gui.shed  friend  from  Oklahoma.  The  work 
of  the  subcommittee  was  done  by  the 
entire  subcommittee.  I  am  very  proud  of 
the  membe.'-ship  of  the  subcommittee.  It 


is  composed  of  conscientious  Senators 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  They  worlt 
very  hard  and  show  deep  interest  in  the 
problems  which  face  us. 

We  have  examined  the  problems  of  our 
cities  In  depth.  We  went  Into  the  prob- 
lems of  Watts.  We  went  Into  the  matter 
of  the  riots  in  Cleveland  and  Omaha.  We 
heard  testimony  from  Government  ofB- 
cials.  businessmen,  labor  leaders,  police- 
men, sociologists  and  psychologists,  and 
residents  of  the  slums  who  gave  us  their 
descriptions  of  the  conditions  in  which 
they  live — what  the  problems  were  and 
are 

With  respect  to  the  four  summers  of 
rioting,  we  were  warned  time  and  lune 
again  that  we  were  going  to  have  another 
hot  summer.  We  were  told  that  this  Na- 
tion would  undergo  the  great  soul- 
.searchlng  agony  It  is  under  at  the  pres- 
ent time  And  one  thing  is  very  clear. 
This  is  not  the  time  to  wait  until  next 
simimer  comes  along  and  we  have  more 
violence  and  more  rioting. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  and 
the  executive  to  do  what  has  to  be  done 
during  the  coming  months  to  make  sure 
that  this  country  does  not  experler.ce  an- 
other summer  of  violence  such  as  i*.  is  go- 
ing through  at  the  present  time. 

Mr  MORTON.  I  commend  mv  col- 
league for  his  remarks.  As  former  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  knows 
that  many  of  the  programs  we  have  are 
wonderful — although  I  do  not  agree  with 
all  of  them,  and  the  Senator  may  not— 
but  they  have  worthy  goals.  However, 
they  are  not  going  immediately  to  solve 
this  problem. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  i^  abso- 
lutely correct.  Many  of  tliese  programs 
will  not  solve  the  problem  for  years  to 
come.  In  all  candor,  we  have  an.  oblii;a- 
tlon  to  tell  that  to  the  American  people 
Mr  MORTON.  Yes.  Let  us  take  the 
Hiadstart  program.  Whether  we  cut  it 
$1  rmllion  or  put  $10  million  on,  that  will 
not  stop  a  Detroit  or  a  Newark,  un- 
fortunately. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  When  we  talk  about 
cities,  we  must  talk  about  moi'  than 
buildings.  We  miLst  talk  about  people 
If  the  people  who  live  In  ghettos  feel  that 
no  one  cares,  that  their  situation  i^  hope- 
le.-vs  and  all  they  have  to  do  is  net  be- 
cause it  dues  not  make  any  difference, 
that  is  a  major  problem 

Thus.  I  would  say  that   if  we  .-.re  to 
talk  about  programs,  Headstar:   is  im- 
portant, because  It  is  at  least  a  ray  of 
hope  for  the  children  of  people  m  the  ./ 
ghettos. 

Mr.  MORTON  Yes.  I  am  not  quarrel- 
ing with  any  program.  I  think  we  have 
got  to  continue  these  programs  I  am 
not  arguing  that.  We  should  try  *.o  seek 
the  same  objectives  which  the  prot;rams 
seek.  But  as  was  pointed  out  so  well,  we 
must  do  something  right  now — today 

As  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  said— I 
think  It  was  last  night  or  the  night  be- 
fore— and  I  am  not  always  In  agreement 
with  him— I  think  he  hit  the  point,  just 
as  I  think  the  Senator  hit  the  point  In 
his  remarks,  that  a  Job  is  very  impor- 
tant, that  If  we  can  take  a  boy  off  the 
street  corner,  the  one  who  hangs  a:cund 
the  pool  room  and  the  saloon — :.  .t  the 
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Eagle  Scout  or  the  leader  in  his  com- 
munity— but  the  boy  who  has  nothing  to 
do  for  10,  12.  or  14  hours  a  day,  and  give 
him  something  to  do.  it  will  be  helpful. 

Whether  he  is  an  adjunct  of  the  local 
fire  department  or  whether  he  is  working 
on  a  lathe  in  industry,  we  would  save 
more  money,  even  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  to  pay  It,  than  was  lost  in 
Detroit  in  the  past  week. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
The  problem  we  face  is  a  question  of 
establishing  national  goals  and  national 
priorities.  There  is  a  lot  I  would  like  to 
do  and  hope  we  could  do  in  many  of 
these  programs. 

But  we  must  face  reality.  We  must 
realize  that  we  do  not  have  sufficient 
funds  in  the  present  budget  and  will  not 
have  sufficient  funds  this  year  to  fund 
them  all  and  do  them  all. 

Dnder  the  circimistances,  when  we  are 
faced  with  a  crisis  such  as  Newark  and 
Detroit,  we  must  establish  a  set  of  prior- 
ities and  use  the  money  we  have  on  a 
priority  basis  on  goals  and  objectives 
which  will  bring  us  the  best  results. 

Based  on  the  experience  of  our  sub- 
committee— a  period  of  1  year,  with  4,000 
pages  of  testimony  and  document  after 
document,  with  over  100  witnesses — I 
would  state  the  following  as  the  basic 
goals  which  should  receive  priority  in  this 
country:  Jobs;  housing;  education;  law 
enforcement. 

I  would  say  that  if  we  zeroed  in  on 
those  factors,  we  could  do  the  most  with 
the  money  we  have  to  work  toward 
elimination  of  the  crises  we  have. 

I  must  say,  in  all  candor,  that  we  are 
not  going  to  eliminate  immediately  our 
housing  crisis  by  any  money  we  vote  to- 
day. But  we  must  have  a  goal  in  mind. 
We  have  4.5  million  substandard  housing 
units  In  the  United  States,  and  it  will 
take  $50  billion  to  eliminate  those  hous- 
ing units.  Even  If  the  Senate  and  the 
other  body  voted  that  money  tomorrow, 
:t  would  take  10  years  to  replace  those 
housing  tuilts. 

My  contention  Is  that  the  model  cities 
program  should  be  expanded.  The  funds 
Congress  authorized  will  be  allocated  to 
60  or  70  cities  under  current  plans.  Since 
It  will  take  about  2  or  3  years  just  to 
plan  the  programs,  we  should  take  the 
S942  million  and  allocate  it  for  planning 
and  demonstration  grants  to  every  city  in 
America  that  qualifies.  We  should  look 
toward  the  target  date  of  1970,  when  we 
hope  and  pray  the  Vietnamese  war  will 
be  over.  Even  under  the  current  pro- 
gram, it  will  take  3  years  to  plan.  I  believe 
Congress  should  commit  Itself  to  a  pro- 
gram of  $5  bUlion  a  year  for  the  10  years 
from  1970  to  1980  to  replace  substandard 
housing  under  an  expanded  model  cities 
program. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  the  Senator 
'rom  Kentucky  that  Jobs  are  the  No.  1 
objective.  We  have  Job  training  pro- 
grams scattered  through  far  too  many 
different  agencies  of  the  Government. 
We  should  take  all  those  job-training 
programs  and  center  them  in  the  able 
Secretary  of  Labor,  where  they  could  be 
coordinated  in  one  department. 

We  spend  over  $5  billion  a  year  on 
welfare  With  the  creation  of  additional 
jobs  and  job  training,  we  could  eliminate 


from  the  Federal  Treasury  the  need  for 
that  money  and  create  a  productive  in- 
dividual who  will  earn  money  and  pay 
taxes  on  what  he  earns. 

Thus,  the  No.  1  priority  Is:  jobs.  I 
would  review  all  programs  that  do  not 
come  within  that  No.  1  priority  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  delineated  the  housing  pro- 
gram very  articulately.  I  agree  with  him. 
But,  this  will  not  stop  something  hap- 
pening in  Louisville,  Ky.,  tomorrow  night 
which  did  not  happen  in  Detroit  last 
night. 

Earlier  today,  I  made  a  proposal  that 
the  President  should  be  given  authority 
to  use  10  percent  of  all  the  money  appro- 
priated for  urban  problems,  whatever 
they  may  be,  as  he  sees  fit,  as  a  preven- 
tive of  future  crises  we  may  face. 

How  would  the  President  use  this 
money? 

He  would  go  to  the  mayors,  and  to  the 
Governors — ^the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  also  served  as 
Governor  of  his  fine  State — and  say,  "Let 
us  put  these  people  to  work.  Let  us  not 
wait  for  the  Job  training  programs,  and 
so  forth;  let  us  put  them  to  work  right 
now.  Every  fire  department  in  this  coun- 
try is  trying  to  find  men.  Let  us  put  three 
men  in  every  fire  station.  We  will  pay  for 
them  out  of  this  fund.  We  will  take  the 
'riffraff' — if  you  will — from  the  commu- 
nity and  put  them  to  work  in  the  fire 
departments.  We  will  dress  them  up — 
put  a  Sam  Brown  belt  around  them,  and 
let  them  wear  a  white  hat,  and  I  think 
we  will  do  more — and  quickly — to  stop 
these  riots  and  civil  disorders  than  any- 
thing else." 

What  we  have  got  to  do  today  is,  some- 
way, somehow,  to  initiate  a  crash  pro- 
gram and  do  something  about  prevent- 
ing this  awful  lawlessness  from  spread- 
ing throughout  the  land.  If  we  wait  for 
the  committees  in  Congress  or  the  bu- 
reaus downtown  to  do  It,  we  will  not  get 
the  job  done. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  made  a  valuable  sugges- 
tion I  question,  however,  how  many  col- 
leagues in  this  body,  or  in  the  other 
body,  would  be  willing  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent that  blank  check  authority. 

Mr.  MORTON.  If  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  will  yield  right  there 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  We  have  given  it  to 
Presidents  in  the  past  on  foreign  affairs. 
We  have  written  it  into  foreign  aid  bills 
that  a  10-percent  latitude  be  given  to 
him.  He  can  take  10  percent  out  of  any 
title  and  do  with  it  as  he  sees  fit. 

If  we  can  do  tills  with  Presidents — 
regardless  of  who  happens  to  be  Presi- 
dent— and  he  can  use  this  money  over- 
seas, why  cannot  we  give  him  authority 
to  do  it  in  the  United  States  where  it 
needs  to  be  done  right  away? 

How  do  we  look  overseas  right  now? 
We  are  trying  to  pacify  hamlets  and  vil- 
lages in  Vietnam.  Say  that  I  am  a  ma- 
rine corporal  and  I  walk  into  a  hamlet  in 
Vietnam  and  say  to  the  villagers,  "We  are 
going  to  have  law  and  order  here."  and 
then  one  of  the  villagers  shows  him  a 
picture  of  Detroit  on  fire. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  thank  the  Senator 


for  his  comments.  Let  me  emphasize  the 
point  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  makes.  Civilian  aid  to  Vietnam 
is  $800  million.  The  foreign  aid  bill  is  $3 
billion. 

Mr.  MORTON.  That  is  the  request. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Yes,  the  request.  It 
has  been  running  about  $3  billion.  We 
could  put  500,000  people  to  work  in  pub- 
lic service  Jobs  in  the  United  States  of 
America  at  a  cost  of  over  $1  billion  a 
year. 

Basically,  if  this  Nation  can  spend  $3 
billion  in  foreign  aid  in  Vietnam  and 
abroad,  then  I  think  the  Nation  should 
face  up  to  the  possibility — not  only  the 
possibility,  but  the  obligation — to  spend 
half  of  that  for  about  500,000  people  to 
work  in  public  service  employment  in 
the  United  States.  There  is  not  a  hospital 
in  Louisville  or  In  Hartford  that  could 
not  use  additional  employees  to  take  care 
of  the  sick.  Yet  their  funds  do  not  allow 
them  to  do  that.  There  is  not  a  school 
or  a  university  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut or  the  State  of  Kentucky  that 
could  not  use  more  employees,  but  they 
do  not  have  the  wherewithal  to  do  it. 
There  is  not  a  park  in  Louisville  or 
Hartford  that  could  not  use  additional 
people  to  help  keep  the  parks  clean.  I 
do  not  know  of  a  city  in  Louisville  or 
Hartford  that  could  not  use  more  peo- 
ple to  wash  and  clean  the  streets  and 
make  them  bright  and  sparkling,  but 
they  do  not  have  the  funds  to  do  it. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  has 
drafted  a  bill  to  put  this  into  effect? 

Mr.  MORTON.  It  has  to  be  a  joint 
resolution,  because  it  has  to  be  done 
quickly.  I  have  legislative  counsel  work- 
ing on  it.  It  is  difficult  to  draft.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  what  he  has  said,  because 
he  has  articulated  it  much  better  than 
I  could,  and  on  the  basis  that  I  am  ahead, 
I  am  going  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr,  RIBICOFF.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  a  good  Idea.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
work  with  the  Senator  and  his  staff 
in  this  effort. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  on  the  speech 
he  has  given  today  regarding  the  nature 
of  the  domestic  crisis  this  country  is 
facing.  I  read  the  speech  this  morning 
In  my  office,  and  had  understood  the 
Senator  would  speak  around  1  o'clock, 
or  I  would  have  been  present  in  the 
Chamber,  because  I  think  it  was  an  ex- 
tremely important  speech.  I  hope  all 
Senators  and  all  Members  of  Congress 
will  read  it.  I  think  it  is  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  dialog  now  taking 
place  in  this  country  about  the  problems 
facing  our  ui'ban  centers,  and  I  corn- 
mend  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
not  only  upon  the  speech  but  also  upon 
the  hearings  on  the  subject  which  he 
conducted  last  year. 

I  agree  with  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  speech,  that  people  are  now 
wondering — and  some  of  us  in  Congress 
are  wondering  aloud — what  is  the  cause 
of  the  riots.  I  believe  a  study  of  the 
hearings  which  were  so  ably  conducted 
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by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  would 
indicate  why  we  have  these  disorders. 
why  we  ha\e  lawlessness,  and  why  we 
have  riots,  and  some  of  the  things  that 
can  be  done  to  cuie  them. 

Many  suggestions  were  made  in  the 
course  of  the  hearings  I  think  some  of 
them  were  commendabie.  and  some  of 
them  could  be  put  into  operation  and 
would  have  a  salutaiT  effect  across  tii:' 
country. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, in  his  speech  today,  a^  well  as 
in  the  legislation  he  has  introduced  in 
the  past,  has  provided  some  important 
elements  toward  JindinK'  solutions  to  our 
present  difficulties.  In  the  course  of  his 
si>eech.  he  said: 

People  want  a  job — not  :i  hand-out,  and 
we  have  a  duty  to  provide  the  opportunity 
for  everyone  to  become  a  useful  contribu- 
tor to  society. 

Job.«.  It  seems  to  me.  are  the  key  pressure 
point  m  tod.iy's  crisis  situation. 

That,  in  my  opinion,  goes  to  the  heart 
of  the  pro'olem  If  we  can,  as  we  have  to, 
make  more  progress  than  ue  have  in 
the  past;  if  we  can  start  to  find,  to  use 
a  term  that  has  been  used  in  connection 
with  the  war  in  Vietnam,  to  find  a  light 
at  the  head  of  the  tunnel."  we  may  be 
more  successful  than  we  have  in  the  past 
in  programs  providing'  employment. 

As  I  testiiied  yesterday,  the  fact  is 
that  unemployment  in  the  United  States 
is  going  down,  but  the  unemployment  of 
the  Neern.  tht-  Mi  xuan-Amencan,  and 
the  Vuerto  Rican  in  our  urbi-n  centers 
and  our  Khettos  is  going  up.  I  mentioned 
yesterday,  concerning  thf»  Puerto  Ricans 
in  our  cities  where  the  riots  took  place. 
and  e.specially  in  New  York  City,  that  a 
fifth  of  all  of  the  school  population  in 
the  city  of  New  York  is  Puerto  Rican; 
and  vet,  in  1963,  which  i.s  the  last  year 
for  which  we  have  any  statistics,  only 
28  Puerto  Ricans  went  on  to  college  or 
to  a  university. 

Brooklyn  Col'ege,  which  is  located  in 
Brooklyn,  which  has  a  large  Nesro 
population,  has.  I  believe,  only  50  or  60 
Negro  student.-^  in  the  university,  out  of 
a  total  of  10.000  students. 

The  situation  elsewhere  is  similar.  If 
we  look  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  and  the  rest  of  the  branches  of 
the  University  ni  California,  there  are 
only  a  handful  of  Mexican-Americans  in 
the  University  of  Cal.forn-a  sy.^t-.m.  The 
educational  system  has  broken  down. 
Our  ability  to  provide  jobs  for  those  who 
desperately  need  them  has  broken  down. 
Our  housing  is  far  worse  now  than  it  was 
6  years  ago:  and  the  relation.>hips  be- 
tween the  police  and  the  people  who  live 
in  the  ghetto  are  increasingly  unsatis- 
factory. 

I  believe  there  are  many  things  we  can 
do  Immediately  There  are  many  thin^rs 
the  local  community  can  do.  and  more 
things  the  Federal  Government  can  and 
must  do.  I  believe  some  of  those  things 
have  been  outlined  most  ably,  and  witii 
great  comprehen.sion,  feeling,  and  com- 
passion, by  the  Senatar  from  Connecti- 
cut. He  condemned  the  fire,  the  disorder, 
and  the  lawlessnes.s  that  is  takmg  place 
in  the  United  States,  and  endeavored  to 
show  quite  clearly  that  we  cannot  accept 
that  as  an  aiiswer  to  our  problem,  but 


went  beyond  that  point  and  gave  some 
answers,  in  a  \evy  proper  way,  to  some  of 
the  problems  affecting  the  country- . 

So  I  commend  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, and  concur  with  wluU  he  has 
said,  uhich  I  regard  as  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  findin;<  an  answer  to  the  very  dif- 
ficult problems  now  plaguing  our  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  who  has  been  a  most 
valuable  and  constructive  member  of  our 
subcommittee,  who  has  gone  beyond  the 
work  of  the  subcommittee,  and  spent  so 
much  time  not  only  in  his  own  city  and 
the  State  of  New  York,  but  throughout 
the  United  States,  in  seeking  solutions  to 
urban  problems.  HLs  suggestion:;  and 
proposals  are  constructive. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  will  take  into 
account  many  of  the  thoughts  and  ideas 
proposed  by  various  Senators  who  are  so 
deeply  concerned,  and  who  have  done  so 
much  work  on  this  problem.  This  is  a 
time  that  calls  for  the  closest  coopera- 
tion between  the  executive  and  the  Icg- 
Li'ative  branches  of  our  Government. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 


THE  DETIiOIT  RIOT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  I  advised 
my  colleagues  on  Tuesday,  Senator 
Griffin  and  I  flew  to  Detroit  that  after- 
noon and  together  toured  the  disaster 
areas  If  ever  a  city  has  suffered  a  catas- 
trophe, this  is  such  a  one. 

Known  deaths  stand  in  tlie  thirties; 
more  than  2.000  have  been  injured  and 
hospitpb  are  taxed  to  capacity.  The 
number  arrested  approaclies  3,000,  and 
local  jails  and  improvised  detention  lo- 
cations are  filled  beyond  capacity,  and 
prisoners  are  being  sent  to  outlying  areas. 
Blocks  after  city  blocks  have  been  rav- 
aged by  fire  and  the  l(X)ters.  Damage  to 
commercial  and  residential  properties  is 
t-mtatively  e.:timated  at  over  200  million 
with  total  losses  undoubtedly  far  in  ex- 
cess of  that  figure. 

Numerous  pi  oposals  have  been  intro- 
duced in  this  Congress  to  establish 
special  committees  to  find  the  true  cau.ses 
of  civil  riats  siitlu«&. those  in  Detroit. 
Newark.  Harlem,  and  other  citie.'.  I  hope 
whatever  hearintrs  we  authori.ie  will 
prove  productive  and  helpful. 

But  there  is  a  time  for  study  and  a 
time  for  doing.  Tom  irrow  is  soon  enough 
to  learn  about  ye.^tL'rdMy's  mistakes.  To- 
day we  need  to  concern  ourselves  with 
alleviating  the  suffering  of  thousands  of 
families  and  assistance  to  the  hundreds 
of  businessmen  who  have  been  literally 
wiped  out.  Detroit  must  be  declared  a 
Federal  disaster  area  so  that  assistance 
can  begin. 

The  means  for  doing  this  are  already 
on  the  statute  books. 

Governor  Romney  today  has  asked  that 
Detroit  be  declared  a  disaster  area.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  promptly  should  declare 
It  to  be  such. 

It  is  true  that  such  declarations  up  to 
now  have  been  made  only  in  the  event 
of  natural  disasters.  In  fact,  from  1961 
through  1966,  there  were  116  such  decla- 


rations, with  Federal  assistance  exceed- 
ing S250  million. 

But  certainly  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress was  not  to  turn  away  from  man- 
made  catastrophes. 

In  the  hearing  on  July  19.  1950.  be- 
fore tire  Committee  on  Public  V.'oiks  of 
tile  House  of  Repre.'^entatives  which  was 
then  considerin::;  bills  to  authorii^e  Fed- 
eral disaster  relief,  the  then  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Elmer  B.  Staats,  said: 

I  would  like  to  state  at  the  outset  tha: 
the  kinds  of  disasters  with  which  H  R.  8336 
and  H.R.  8461  seek  to  cope  are  peacetime 
dls...sters  such  as  hurricanes  or  floods;  and 
do  not  contemplate  those  which  could  arise 
from  war  action,  such  as  bombing  raids  o: 
sabot. ige.  The  authority  contained  In  these 
bills,  however,  is  sufficiently  broad  to  pemir. 
the  Federal  government  to  mobilize  its  re- 
sources   and    render    prompt    .issl.stauce.  • 

On  September  19.  1950,  in  considerin? 
the  conference  report  on  this  same  lesis- 
lation,  the  following  colloquy  tjok  place 
on  the  floor  of  this  body : 

Senator  Robertson  asked: 

Is  It  the  Sen,'*.or'.s  Interprct.itlon  that  the 
bill  wo\iM  npply  to  whatever  disaster  the 
President  might  be  pleased  to  have  it  apply' 

Senator  McClellan  answered: 

That  Is  correct:  but  of  course  the  bill  Is 
Intended  to  reach  major  disasters,  where  the 
local  governments  find  that  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  cope  with  the  situation  withoi;' 
having  outside  assistance. 

Note  that  the  "but"  in  this  answer  re- 
lates to  the  consequences:  the  extent, 
the  .sweep  and  degree  of  devastation,  not 
to  the  cause  of  the  devastation. 

The  language  seems  clear:  There  is 
ample  authority  lor  the  appropriate 
declaration  which  aiII  enable  tiic  Fodera: 
agencies  to  come  to  the  relief  of  Detrui; 
and  its  suffering  citizens. 

The  great  irony  of  the  Detroit  destruc- 
tion— no.  indeed  the  pity — is  that  it  was 
those  who  had  the  least  who  suffered  the 
most.  The  mansions  are  standing,  bu* 
the  tenements  were  destroyed.  Th.e 
major  department  stores  are  unmane'l. 
but  the  corner  groccr>'  stores  in  the 
devastated  areas  were  razed.  In  those 
areas  essential  aids  arc  gone  or  crippled 

How  can  they  be  restored  mo.«t 
quickly'  By  u.se  of  the  proven  techniquei 
effective  in  similar  disaster.s — natural 
disasters  but  similar  catastrophic  re- 
sult.s. 

Detroit  must  be  declared  a  Federal 
disaster  area  to  bring  in  Federal  supple- 
mental assistance  for  debns  clearance 
protective  health  and  sanitation  mea>- 
ures  and  emergency  repair  or  temporarv' 
replacement  of  essential  public  facil- 
ities— including  housing  or  shelter 

If  declared  a  Federal  disaster  area. 
Detroiters  could  obtain — 

Food  stocks  for  emergency  mass  feed- 
ing by  disaster  relief  agencies. 

Funds  for  sanitarj-  and  disease  control 
measures. 

Full  appraised  value  FHA  loans — up  to 
$12.000 — for  one-family  homes. 

Working  capital  to  reestablish  or  con- 
tinue businesses. 

Loans  or  direct  payment  for  replacing 
or  restoring  .school  facilities  or  for  op- 
erating expenses. 
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Loans  for  public  construction,  rehabil- 
itation planning,  and  temporary  housing. 

Transportation,  communications,  and 
engineering  assistance. 

Tax-relief  for  disaster  victims. 

Additional  Labor  Department  offices  to 
find  jobs  for  the  displaced. 

But  these  existing  aid  programs  do  not 
meet  fully  the  needs.  Other  things  can 
and  should  be  done  immediately.  Today 
I  testified  before  the  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  on 
Senator  B.iyh's  S.  438,  a  bill  to  provide 
additional  assistance  for  areas  suffering 
a  major  dusaster"  a  bill  of  which  I  am 
a  cospo'isor. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  matching  grants 
to  homeowners  and  businessmen  pro- 
vided under  this  le.<;islation  could  be  an 
effective  loo!  in  helping  the  people  of 
Deti'oit. 

In  my  statement  I  made  the  following 
comments : 

This  bill  would  provide  additional  assLst- 
ance  for  nroas  suffering  a  major  disaster; 
most  significantly,  assistance  for  the  people 
who  f utter  from  disaster. 

My  imnipdiate  cor.cern.  of  course.  Is  De- 
troit. Thi.s  bill  can  be  an  additional  tool  In 
helping  ihe  people  of  Detroit  rebuild  their 
.homes  atid  their  places  of  business  following 
the  horrors  of  these  past  few  days. 

As  yet  no  one  knows  how  many  hundreds 
of  million.'^  of  dollars  of  destruction  have 
been  visited  on  Miciiigan's  major  city.  It  Is 
a  catastrophe  of  st:i','<:(ririft  proportionp.  nr.ci 
every  possible  mean.s  of  assistance  must  be 
provided. 

S.  438  is  such  a  possibility.  I  cospon- 
sorcd  this  bill  last  January,  months  be- 
fore Detroit's  tragedy,  believing  it  de- 
sirable and  in  the  national  interest.  Tlie 
ceilin;?  on  grants  as  proposed  in  sees.  3 
and  4  of  this  bill  are  clearly  too  low 
even  to  besin  to  help  in  a  major  catas- 
trophe. I  strongly  urge  that  the  amounts 
be  increased  in  3(a)  and  4ic)  (4) . 

Sec.  4(eii2).  requiring  "approved  flood- 
plain  zoning  controls  or  other  similar  pre- 
ventive measures,"  Is  a  proper  condition  In 
disasters  re'ated  to  floods:  It  should  not  be 
m.-ide  a  requirement  for  assisUmce  in  catas- 
trophes unrelated  to  water  control. 

Witii  these  few  changes.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  passage  of  s.  438  could  be  of  very  great 
help  to  the  people  of  Detroit,  many  thou- 
sands of  whom  have  been  left  destitute.  And 
what  happened  In  Detroit,  we  all  know,  can 
h;;ppeu  anywhere. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  the  full  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Government — not 
Just  the  full  sympathy — could  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  situation. 
Granted,  ii  i.s  my  State.  But  I  dont  like 
to  think  I  would  vote  for  anything  less 
foi  any  utiier  region  of  the  United 
States. 

The  people  need.  The  people's  Govern- 
iiient  can— and  must^ — help.  What  were 
the  causes?  What  could  have  helped 
ai.uid  it?  What  will  reduce  the  likelihood 
of  It  occurring  again,  anywhere?  We  can 
get  into  tlicse  matters,  and  should,  but 
first,  foremost  and  now— help  this  city 
and  its  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Morton]  for  his 
»'ords  of  caution  earlier  today  to  the  ef- 
fect that  pontics  is  a  fuel  that  had  better 
not  be  poured  onto  this  fire,  that  it 
serves  the  interest  of  nobody,  except  per- 
haps the  interest  of  those  who  would  be 


happy  to  see  America  continue  to  be  a 
land  of  turmoil  with  pictures  being  pub- 
lished in  the  world  newspapers  which 
deny  the  aspirations  which,  as  we  know, 
we  all  share  in  this  country,  and  we 
should  all  be  resolved  to  achieve  our  goal 
and  to  make  them  attainable  for  the 
haves  and  the  have-nots  and  for  the  lef  t- 
oihs  and  the  most  brilliant. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  voiced,  as  did  I  on  Tuesday,  the 
request  that  politics  stop  short  of  being 
injected  into  these  tragic  situations. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut [Mr.  RiBicoFF]  for  the  construc- 
tive remarks  which  he  has  just  delivered. 

Unfortunately,  because  I  was  presiding 
over  a  hearing  of  the  Antitrust  Subcom- 
mittee on  a  bill  affecting  newspapers 
from  this  morning  until  after  3  o'clock 
this  afternoon,  I  was  not  present  to  hear 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  have,  how- 
ever, been  informed  of  his  remarks. 

I  would  feel  uncomfortable  if  I  did  not, 
even  at  this  late  hour,  salute  him  for  his 
f.ne  statement. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  hrive  the  Air  Force  imdertake  an  area 
survey  of  the  sections  in  the  Detroit  area 
which  have  been  ravaged.  Specific  in- 
formation on  the  amount  of  damage,  as 
I  indicated  a  few  minutes  ago,  is  liniited. 
The  estimates  are  in  the  nature  of  barn- 
yard estimates.  Accurate  data  is  badly 
needed  for  planning  purposes. 

We  must  know  the  number  of  residen- 
tial properties  that  have  been  destroyed 
or  partially  destroyed.  We  must  know 
how  many  business  and  industrial  prop- 
erties have  been  partially  or  completely 
destroyed. 

If  the  Air  Force  could  undertake  such 
a  survey,  the  information  would  be  very 
helpful  to  the  Governor,  the  Mayor  of 
Detroit,  and  their  staffs,  and  to  the  many 
Federal  agencies  which  could  be  of  as- 
sistance to  the  community. 

Atmospheric  conditions  do  not  pres- 
ently permit  clear  pictures  to  be  taken 
by  standard  photographic  equipment. 
Some  of  the  magic  equipment  that  we 
have  developed  and  made  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense,  permitting 
it  to  overfly  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
pick  up  the  numbers  on  the  back  of  a 
trackman  running  in  a  stadium  in  Tokyo 
from  80,000  feet  above,  can  very  properly 
be  used  to  identify  the  destroyed  areas  of 
one  of  the  major  cities  of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  will  tie  done 
promptly. 

ADDITIONAL  GROUP  LIFE  AND  AC- 
CIDENT INSURANCE  FOR  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  committee  of  conference  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill — H.R.  11089 — to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  addi- 
tional group  life  insurance  and  acci- 
dental death  and  dism.emberment  insur- 
ance for  Federal  employees,  and  to 
strengthen  the  financial  condition  of  the 
employees'  life  insurance  fund.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlic  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  July  26,  1967,  p.  20606.  CoN- 

CRESSION.'\L  RECORD.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  12,  1967,  the  Senate  passed  H.R. 
11089,  to  provide  a  new  group  life  insur- 
ance program  for  nearly  all  of  cur  2,800,- 
000  Federal  employees.  That  bill  would 
have  provided  each  employee  with  a 
policy  equal  to  his  annual  salary,  rounded 
off  to  the  next  higher  thousand  dollars, 
plus  S2,000,  with  a  minimum  policy  of 
$10,000  and  maximum  of  830,000. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives provided  insurance  equal  to 
133  percent  of  annual  salary,  rounded  off 
to  the  next  higher  thousand  dollars,  with 
a  minimum  of  $1,000  and  a  maximum 
of  .S40.000. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  versions 
provided  that  40  percent  of  the  cost  \\o\i\d. 
be  paid  bv  the  Gove'-nment  rather  than 
the  present  33  percent  and  that  the  full 
cost  of  all  insurance  will  be  paid  so  that 
no  unfunded  liability  will  ever  be 
developed. 

After  a  full  and  free  conference,  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
unanimously  agreed  to  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  compromise  as  follows: 

A  minimum  policy  of  $10,000: 

Insurance  equal  to  133  percent  of  annual 
salary  rounded  off  to  the  next  higher  $1,000; 

$40,000  maximum  coverage; 

Automatic  increases  In  the  amount  of  In- 
surance In  effect  above  the  $40,000  limit 
whenever  Congress  increases  the  salary  rate 
for  Level  2  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

This  last  provision  was  included  in  the 
House  version  and  will  eliminate  the 
nece.ssity  for  separate  congressional  ac- 
tion on  the  life  insurance  ceiling  when- 
ever executive  salaries  are  increased. 

If  there  are  those  who  say  that  the 
conferees  have  conceded  too  much,  let 
me  remind  them  that  the  provisions  of 
this  conference  report  are  very  similar — 
in  some  cases  identical — to  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  6926,  which  was  developed  by  the 
Senate  Commit^tee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  in  1966  and  which  passed 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  but  was  vetoed 
by  the  Pie.sident. 

When  the  committee  took  up  the  life 
insurance  b-11  this  year,  we  aimed  to  re- 
duce the  cost  to  the  Government  and  the 
employee.  Our  efforts  have  been  succes.s- 
ful.  The  $2,000  additional  unit  of  unre- 
ducing  life  insurance,  which  was  a  part 
of  H.R.  6926  last  year  and  S.  271  as  it 
was  introduced  this  year,  has  been  re- 
moved, reducing  the  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  approximately  $35  million  a 
year. 

The  Senate  miniftium  of  $10,000, 
which  would  be  particularly  beneficial 
to  employees  in  lower  level  positions 
where  the  purchase  of  private  life  in- 
surance is  always  difficult  and  some 
times  impos.'i'ble,  has  been  retained.  At 
the  same  time,  we  adopted  the  House's 
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recommendation  for  additional  Insur- 
ance for  employees  in  the  upper  grades. 
This  bill  will  cost  the  Government 
approximately  $61  million  a  year.  It  will 
cost  the  employee  almost  exactly  the 
s<une — $61  million.  The  present  unit  cost 
of  Insurance,  when  rounded  off  to  the 
nearest  half  cent,  will  be  25  cents  for  the 
employee  and  16'2  cents  for  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  remind 
my  colleagues  that  legislation  on  life  in- 
surance has  been  hanging  fire  since  the 
end  of  the  88th  Congress.  On  September 
29,  1964,  nearly  3  years  ago,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  increase  the  maximum 
from  $20,000  to  $25,000  so  that  the  in- 
surance program  would  be  reasonably 
close  to  the  salary  increases  for  some 
employees,  agency  executives.  Federal 
Judges,  and  Members  of  Congress  which 
were  enacted  in  the  1964  pay  bill. 

Our  committee  began  consideration 
of  life  Insurance  bills  In  the  early  sum- 
mer of  1965.  On  many  occasions  we  met 
In  executive  session  to  consider  more 
than  a  dozen  possible  changes  In  the  in- 
surance program  In  order  to  modernize 
the  system,  offer  a  positive  inducement 
to  recruit  and  retain  highly  qualified 
people,  and  to  compete  with  some  effec- 
tiveness with  private  enterprise,  where 
insurance  protection  runs  Into  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  and  where 
the  employer  pays  the  total  cost. 

Our  first-effort  was  vetoed.  It  was  criti- 
cized as  being  an  ill-considered,  unde- 
bated  piece  of  legislation.  Now  7  months 
of  this  first  session  of  Congress  have 
passed.  Our  committee  held  hearings, 
again  under  the  leadership  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland.  Sen- 
ator Daniel  B.  Brewster,  who  deserves 
much  credit.  We  have  bent  over  back- 
ward to  develop  a  bill  In  keeping  with 
the  administration  program.  We  have 
waited  and  delayed  for  nearly  3  years 
to  Improve  the  program.  The  time  for 
delay  Is  used  up. 

Seven  thousand,  seven  hundred  Fed- 
eral employees  under  the  insurance  pro- 
gram have  died  In  service  since  H  R. 
6926  was  returned  to  the  Capitol  last 
September.  Since  that  same  date,  38,000 
Federal  employees  have  retired  and  car- 
ried Into  their  retirement  amounts  of 
insurance  much  smaller  than  that  pro- 
vided by  this  legislation 

Since  congressional  salaries  were  In- 
creased beginning  on  January  3,  1965, 
Olin  D  Johnston  and  Pat  McNamara 
have  died  In  service  So  have  several 
distinguished  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  including  Tommy 
Thompson  of  Louisiana,  who  was  killed 
in  an  automobile  accident  and  whose 
survivors  were  entitled  lo  double  indem- 
nity insurance.  John  Fogarty.  Clarence 
Brown,  and  Albert  Thomas  are  a  few  of 
the  other  Members  of  the  House  whose 
families  were  paid  insurance  benefits 
imder  the  $20,000  celling  established  13 
years  ago  and  stlU  In  effect. 

I  do  not  know  the  names  of  all  the 
7.000  employees  who  havj  died  since  la.'.t 
September.  But  I  know  that  the  Insur- 
ance payable  to  their  survivors  is  based 
on  an  insurance  proeram  that  should 
have  been  revised  upward  a  long  time 
ago 


I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY  I  yield 

Mr.  MORTON.  Did  the  senior  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson  1  join  the 
chairman  in  signing  the  conference  re- 
port' 

Mr  MONRONEY.  He  did  This  was  a 
unanimous  report  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
ferees. The  senior  Senator  from  Kansas 
was  present  earlier,  but  had  to  leave  the 
Chamber  The  conference  report  com- 
bines the  best  features  of  the  House  and 
Senate  bills  and  fully  protects  the  low- 
est paid  employees  by  providing  a  mini- 
mum of  $10,000  Insurance  for  even  the 
lowest  paid  Federal  workers  It  moves  the 
protection  for  the  higher  paid  Federal 
workers  to  a  maximum  of  $40,000.  In- 
cluding Member.s  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  and  of  their  staffs,  bevond  the 
previous  $20,000  limit  It  could  ko  as  hitih 
as  $40,000.  The  cost  Is  equally  borne  by 
the  employees  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, instead  of  being  borne  two-thirds 
by  the  employees,  one- third  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr  President,  the 
life  insurance  bill  which  was  reported  by 
the  conference  committee  2  days  ago  Is  a 
substantial  step  toward  understanding 
and  acknowledging  the  needs  of  our 
Federal  employees  This  bill  represents 
a  long  overdue  revision  of  the  1954  Fed- 
eral Employees  Life  Insurance  Act, 
which,  while  adequate  at  the  time  of  Its 
Inception,  is  now  considerably  outdated. 
Where  private  industry  has  made  signif- 
icant progress  in  the  field  of  employee 
life  Insurance,  correspondmg  Federal 
programs  have  lagged  far  behind.  It  Is 
unthinkable  that  the  Government  could 
Ignore  the  just  demands  of  comparability 
Is  a  matter  of  such  Immediate  concern. 

In  addition  to  updating  obsolete  aspects 
of  the  present  sy.stem.  the  bill  offers 
generous  benefits  to  lower  income  work- 
ers who  would  be  unable  to  afford  Insur- 
ance on  a  private  basis 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  this 
measure  Is  only  a  first  step  The  Govern- 
ment must  never  stop  the  constant 
process  of  reevaluating  its  programs 
in  an  effort  to  extend  maximum  benefits 
to  those  in  its  employ.  The  present  bill 
is  a  forceful  statement  which  will  hope- 
fully ser\e  as  a  precedent  for  further 
liberalization-s  m  this  field 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  con- 
ferees on  an  excellent  job  of  reconcilmg 
the  House  and  Senate  measures.  I  also 
wish  to  thank  all  those  involved  and  their 
cooperation  in  drafting  an  outstanding 
pleceof  Iftiislatlon 

I  hope  that  you,  my  colleagues  m  the 
Senate,  will  join  me  in  my  enthusiasm 
for  this  bill,  .so  essential  to  the  .•achieve- 
ment of  comparability,  and  so  well  de- 
served by  the  Federal  employee 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


ANTIPOVERTY  OFFICL^iLS  AND  THE 
RIOTS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, a  front  page  editorial  in  yesterday's 


Wheeling.  W.  Va  .  News-Register  en- 
titled "Our  Area  Wants  None  of  This" 
has  come  to  my  attention. 

This  editorial  calls  attention  to  cer- 
tain inflammatory  statements  which  the 
new  director  of  the  Northern  West  Vir- 
ijinia  Community  Action  Agency  made  to 
a  News-Register  reporter  recently 

The  director.  Mr.  Ronald  E.  Wil.'jon  l; 
reported  to  have  said  about  his  plans: 

We'll  try  to  redirect  the  program  toware 
poor  people  working  together,  setting  thei 
together  in  groups,  and  challenging  the  es- 
tablishment when  they  have  to.  I  don't  fee; 
we  have  reached  the  poor  people  .  .  .  com- 
munity action  to  me  means  control  by  poor 
people  and  until  we  reach  that  we  might  ai 
well  stay  home. 

The  News-Register's  editorial  soes  on 
to  state  that: 

Mr.  Wilson  apparently  is  following  in  ihe 
footsteps  of  other  anti-poverty  officials  :n 
other  cities  where  their  Inflaminatory  sute- 
ments  have  resulted  in  open  rebellion. 
We  must  make  It  clear  now  that  persons 
bent  on  stirring  up  racial  dissension  wltb 
attendant  rioting  and  destruction  of  proper:-. 
are  not  wanted  In  our  community.  We  cah 
(for)  an  Investigation  of  Mr.  Wilson  and 
those  responsible  for  sending  him  here. 

On  reading  this  most  penetrating  and 
disturbing  editorial,  I  immediately  sent 
a  wire  to  R.  Sargent  Shriver.  director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  urg- 
ing him  to  take  Immediate  action  to 
Investigate  the  charges  made  In  the 
News-Register  and  to  follow  the  in- 
vestigation with  appropriate  action. 

In  view  of  the  recent  rioting  which 
has  shattered  the  peace  of  some  of  our 
largest  cities.  I  think  It  Is  doubly  impor- 
tant that  such  statements  as  those  re- 
portedly made  by  the  new  director  of 
the  Northern  West  Virginia  Communltj- 
Action  Agency  be  Investigated  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  time  to  avert  Incidents  such  a£ 
have  wracked  Detroit.  Newark,  and  New 
York  Is  before  they  start.  We  must  not 
let  firebrands  go  uncontested  or  unin- 
vestigated, especially  when  those  same 
firebrands  draw  their  salaries  from 
moneys  provided  by  the  taxpayers  who 
bear  the  costs  of  repairing  and  rebuild- 
ing the  damage  left  behind  by  those  who 
inspire  and  cause  trouble  and  mass  ch"!! 
unrest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Wheeling  News-Register  editorial  en- 
titled "Our  Area  Wants  None  of  This' 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editoria'. 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

OvR  Are\  Wants  None  or  This 

This  are.i  has  been  singularly  free  trom 
the  racial  dissension  and  rioting  which  seerr.- 
ingly  is  taking  place  all  over  the  nation  For 
this  we  have  to  thank  our  line.  Intelligent, 
-seir-respectlng  Negro  citizens. 

However,  there  recently  has  come  inio  ou; 
midst  a  gentleman  by  the  name  ot  Ranald 
E.  Wilson.  He  Is  the  newly  appointed  head 
of  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Community 
Action  Agency,  an  ami  of  the  Federal  anti- 
poverty  program.  In  an  Interview  with  ' 
News-Register  reporter  published  Sundav 
Mr.  Wilson  made  several  exceedingly  dis- 
turbing pronouncements. 

Mr.  Wilson  said:  "We'll  try  to  redirect  the 
program  toward  poor  people  working  t<j- 
gether,  gef.Ing  tliem  togetiwr  in  groups  ar.i 
challenging  the  establishment  when  thev 
have  to." 
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He  further  stated,  "I  don't  feel  we  have 
reached  the  poor  people  .  .  .  community 
action  to  me  means  control  by  poor  people 
and  until  we  reach  that  we  might  as  well 
stay  heme." 

Mr  Wilson  said  that  during  August  he 
waulu  attend  a  special  Instructional  session 
on  poverty  and  law  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  adding,  "I'm  hoping  to  learn  a 
lot  there  about  this  aspect  and  tie  it  in  with 
inform. r.g  poor  people  of  their  rights." 

Mr  Wilson  apparently  Is  following  In  the 
footsteps  of  other  antl-poverty  oflBclals  In 
other  cities  where  their  Inflammatory  state- 
ments have  resulted  in  open  rebellion.  He  Is 
talking  about  "control  by  poor  people"  and 
'challenging  the  establishment"  and  "In- 
forming them  of  their  rights."  These  are 
all  familiar  terms.  Nearly  two  months  before 
the  outbreak  of  rioting  in  Newark  that  city's 
police  director  protested  to  Federal  ofiSclals 
that  the  acth-ltles  of  an  antl-poverty  agency 
"will  undoubtedly  lead  to  riots  and  anarchy." 

Yesterday.  Mayor  Hugh  J.  Addonlzlo  of 
Newark  called  for  Federal  investigations  of 
the  city  s  antl-poverty  agency  because  he 
said  actions  and  statements  by  certain  OfK- 
cials  of  that  agency  helped  contribute  to 
the  City's  recent  race  riots. 

In  view  of  all  this,  Mr.  Wilson's  statements 
cannot  be  dealt  with  lightly.  We  do  not  know 
who  Is  responsible  for  Mr.  Wilson's  appoint- 
ment but  we  do  know  it  goes  directly  back 
to  Washington  and  it  is  to  Washington  that 
our  protests  should  be  directed.  We  must 
make  it  clear  now  that  persons  bent  xxpoTO. 
stirring  up  racial  dissension  with  attendant 
rioting  and  destruction  of  property  are  not 
wanted  in  our  community.  We  call  upon  our 
Senators,  our  Congressmen  and  our  Governor 
to  Institute  an  immediate  investigation  of 
Mr.  Wilson  and  those  responsible  for  send- 
ing him  here. 


AUTHORITY  TO  FILE  REPORTS.  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES.  AND  SIGN  DULY 
ENROLLED  BILLS 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  from  the  close 
of  business  today  imtll  noon  Monday 
next,  committees  be  authorized  to  file 
reports,  including  minority,  individual. 
and  supplemental  views,  tomorrow,  July 
28.  until  5  p.m.;  that  the  'Vice  President 
or  President  pro  tempore  be  authorized 
to  sign  enrolled  bills ;  and  that  the  Sec- 
retary- of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  from  the  President  and 
from  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RELEASE  OF  PECHMAN  REPORT  ON 
TAX  SHARING 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
upon  President  Johnson  to  release  a 
Presidential  task  force  report  on  Federal 
revenue  sharing  prepared  in  1964  under 
the  able  and  distinguished  leadership  of 
Joseph  A.  Pechman,  director  of  economic 
studies  at  the  Brookings  Institution  here 
In  Washington.  ' 

Starting  Bfonday  morning,  July  31,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Policy  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  will  hold 
hearings  on  revenue  sharing  and  Its 
alternatives. 

I  think  this  report  which  was  pre- 
pared at  the  request  of  the  President 
should  be  made  available  to  the  public 
and  to  Members  of  Congress  foi*  con- 
siaeiatu-n  ot  this  appropriate  time. 


Unfortunately,  the  report  which  con- 
fronts the  vital  issue  of  federalism  and 
which  was  concluded  over  two  and  a  half 
years  ago  has  never  been  released  by  the 
White  House.  All  efforts  I  have  made  to 
discover  Its  true  contents  have  met  a 
wall  of  silence.  I  cannot  even  find  out 
who  precisely  served  on  the  task  force. 
Only  this  morning  I  asked  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  ascertain,  not  the  contents 
of  the  report,  but  only  who  served  on  the 
task  force,  and  they  were  unable  to  pro- 
duce an  answer.  The  White  House  is 
quiet.  Mr.  Pechman's  ofiQce  is  not  al- 
lowed to  comment  on  the  task  force  or 
even  to  refer  to  It  publicly. 

Fortunately,  the  American  news  media 
has  been  very  alert,  and  various  econo- 
mists and  experts  have  pieced  together 
reliable  reports  of  the  task  force  study. 
One  such  person  was  Richard  P.  Nathan, 
who  prepared  an  excellent  background 
paper  for  the  Advisory  Task  Force  on 
Financing  Local  and  State  Governments 
of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
December  22, 1966. 

In  the  interest  of  public  information, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  por- 
tion of  Mr.  Nathan's  study  relating  to 
the  Pechman  task  force  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nathan   Stitdy 
background   of  the   helleb-fechman    plan 

Walter  Heller's  recommendation  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  In  the  Spring  of  1964  for  sup- 
p.ementary  general  aid  to  the  states  gave 
the  general  aid  approach  greater  public  visi- 
bility than  It  has  had  at  any  time  in  recent 
history.^  As  discussed  by  Heller,  bis  original 
concept  was  aid  to  the  states  with  no  condi- 
tions attached  other  than  those  applying  to 
all  federal  spending,  such  as  the  various  Con- 
stitutional protections  and  civil  rights  IawB.> 

The  Pechman  Task  Force  report  to  the 
President,  submitted  In  the  early  Fall  of 
1964,  adhered  basically  to  Heller's  concept, 
although  it  apparently  discussed  a  number 
of  ways  In  which  broad  conditions  could  be 
placed  on  general  aid.  According  to  the  press 
accounts,  the  Task  Force  recommended  a 
plan  to  earmark  a  fixed  percentage  of  the 
federal  income  tax  base  to  be  set  aside  in  a 


1  Sources  of  backround  Information  on  the 
Heller  proposal  and  the  Pechman  Task  Force 
report  are : 

a.  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.,  "Subsidizing  the 
States."  New  Republic,  November  28,  1964, 
pp.  33-34. 

b.  Robert  L.  Hellbroner,  "The  Share-the- 
Tax-Revenue  Plan,"  New  York  Times  Maga- 
zine, December  27.  1964,  p.  8. 

c.  Richard  F.  Jannssen,  "Sharing  Reve- 
nues." Wall  Street  Journal,  November  17. 
1964.  p.  1. 

d.  "Library  of  Congress  Analyses  Tax  Shar- 
ing." Congressional  Record,  vol.  111.  pt.  16. 
p.  21864. 

e.  Alan  L.  Otten  and  Charles  B.  Seib.  "No- 
Strlngs  Aid  for  the  States?"  Reporter.  Jan- 
uary 18.  1965,  p.  34. 

f.  Tom  Wicker,  "The  Heller  Tax  Plan,"  New 
York  Times,  July  27, 1965.  p.  9. 

g.  Richard  C.  Worshop,  "Federal-State 
Revenue  Sharing."  Editorial  Research  Re- 
ports, December  23,  1964,  pp.  943-60. 

« In  an  interview  in  June,  1964,  Heller  sug- 
gested federal  aid  "without  federal  control" 
as  one  way  to  relieve  "fiscal  drag"  in  the  fu- 
ture. V .S.  News  and  World  Report.  June  29. 
1964.  p.  59. 


separate  trust  fund,  the  revenues  of  which 
would  be  allocated  to  states  as  general  aid. 
(The  tax  base  for  these  purposes  was  defined 
as  the  total  taxable  income  of  all  federal 
individual  income  taxpayers — approximately 
$250  billion  in  1964.)  Although  no  precise 
figure  was  endorsed,  the  Pechman  Task 
Force  is  reported  to  have  discussed  a  fund 
consisting  of  1  percent  of  the  federal  income 
tax  base,  which  would  have  amounted  to 
$2.5  billion  In  1964  and  an  estimated  $3.5 
billion  In  1970.  This  would  have  meant  ap- 
proximately $13  per  capita  in  payments  to 
the  states  In  1964. 

The  allocation  system  proposed  by  the  Task 
Force  was  to  divide  the  fund  Into  two  parts, 
the  first  part  to  be  allocated  to  the  states 
on  a  straight  per  capita  basis,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  be  distributed  among  the  lowest 
Income  states  for  equalization  purposes.  It 
was  later  estimated  by  Pechman  in  a  speech 
before  the  American  Bankers  Association 
that  "even  if  as  little  as  10  percent  of  the 
total  were  divided  among  the  poorest  third 
of  the  states  (say,  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion weighted  by  the  reciprocal  of  per  capita 
personal  Income),  the  grant  to  the  poorest 
states  would  be  almost  double  the  amount 
it  would  obtain  on  a  straight  per  capita 
basis." ' 

In  addition  to  equalization,  the  Task  Force 
apparently  considered  the  inclusion  of  a  tax 
effort  factor.  With  thU  adjustment,  states 
making  an  above  average  tax  effort  (measured 
in  terms  of  state-local  taxes  per  $1,000  of  per- 
sonal income)  would  receive  a  somewhat 
higher  per  capita  allocation.  States  making 
a  below  average  tax  effort  would  be  penalized. 

The  Heller-Pechman  plan  has  had  a  very- 
uneven  history.  At  first,  President  Johnson 
appeared  to  be  getting  ready  to  endorse  the 
plan.  Towards  the  end  of  the  1964  Presiden- 
tial campaign,  the  White  House  Issued  a 
Presidential  Statement  which  said  that  "In- 
tensive study  is  now  being  given  to  methods 
of  channeling  Federal  revenues  to  States  and 
localities." '  In  addition  to  promising  "in- 
tensive study"  of  specific  plans,  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  took  a  strong  position  in 
principle  on  the  sharing  of  growing  federal 
revenues  with  states  and  localities. 

"The  National  Government,  as  a  construc- 
tive partner  in  creative  federalism,  should 
help  restore  fiscal  balance  and  strengthen 
State  and  local  governments  by  making  avail- 
able for  their  use  some  part  of  our  great 
and  growing  Federal  tax  revenues — over  and 
above  existing  aids."  » 

On  the  day  that  the  Presidential  State- 
ment was  Issued  (October  28.  1964)  the  main 
outlines  of  the  Pechman  Task  Force  report 
appeared  in  a  page  one  story  in  the  New  York 
Times.  Thereafter,  strong  opposition  arose 
from  labor  groups  and  federal  officials  in  the 
agencies  which  administer  federal  aid  pro- 
grams and  who  regard  the  Heller-Pechman 
Plan  &s  a  threat  to  their  long-run  program 
objectives.  With  this  buildup  of  opposition 
and  apparently  unhappy  about  the  prema- 
ture release  of  the  Pechman  Task  Force  re- 
port, the  President  called  a  halt  to  specula- 
tion about  the  plan  in  mid-December  1964. 
He  Indicated  at  a  background  press  briefing 
that  the  plan  would  be  set  aside. 

Despite  the  fact  that  leading  state  officials, 
including    governors    of   both    parties,    have 


•  Joseph  A.  Pechman,  "Financing  State 
and  Local  Government,"  paper  prepared  for 
the  Symposium  on  Federal  Taxation  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  March  26. 
1965,  p.  18. 

*  "Strengthening  State-Local  Govern- 
ment," Presidential  Statement  No.  6  on  Eco- 
nomic Issues,  October  28.  1964,  as  reprinted 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  vol.  111.  pt.  16. 
p.  21869.  Alan  L.  Otten  and  Charles  B.  Seib 
In  an  article  In  the  Reporter  said  that  this 
statement  "was  commonly  Interpreted  as  a 
Johnson  endorsement  of  the  Heller  Plan." 

■'/bid. 
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continued  to  support  the  basic  concept  oi 
Heller's  proposal."  the  Administration  has 
maintained  silence  on  the  Heller-Pechman 
general  aid  plun  since  the  end  fl  lj64  Tlnre 
was  however  one  exception  Prior  to  n  dinner 
at  the  White  House  for  governors  In  March 
of  1965,  "intormed  sources  "  In  the  Adminis- 
tration inuic.ited  that  the  President  would 
be  "receptive  "  to  a  plea  by  the  governors  lor 
the  plan  '  Nothing  rime  out  of  this  meeting 
In  the  way  of  concrete  and  Immediate  re- 
sults. "^ 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  historj' 
of  the  revcnue-aliaring  proposal  dates 
back  to  the  early  part  of  thi5  decade  when 
Walter  W  Heller,  former  Chairman  of 
President  Kennedys  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Adv:.-;ers.  and  Mr.  Pechman  rec- 
ommendec:  rhit  the  States  .^hare  in  the 
Federal  Governr.ifiit's  n-venue  so  that 
the  States  could  meet  their  growing 
responsibilities  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  original  aims  of  our  Founding 
Fathers.  That  is,  they  proposed  a  system 
of  financing  State  and  local  activities 
without  increasing  Federal  controls. 

This  idea  has  uon  widespread  support. 
Former  Senat  >r  Barry  Goldwater  and 
Presideiit  Juhnscii  both  endorsed  it  dur- 
ing tiie  1964  presidential  campaign.  In 
the  90th  Congress,  more  than  100  bills 
relating  to  revenue  sharint;  have  been  in- 
troduced. The  National  G jvernors  Con- 
ference has  enthusiastically  praised  tax 
sharing. 

Next  week  hearing.s  will  beu;n  The 
hearings  have  been  called  by  Represent- 
ative Marth.a  W  Griffiths,  of  Michi- 
gan and  the  first  part  of  the  hearings 
will     continue     for     4     days.     Leading 


'  Reporting  from  the  Governors'  Confer- 
ence iri  Minneapolis.  Tom  Wicker  said  m  the 
Ne\-  York  Tim>-s.  ■Virtually  all,  the  harried 
poULcuns  who  serve  as  Governors  of  Ameri- 
can s-.ites  liked  the  Idea  of  the  Heller  Plan, 
but  many  have  different  Ideas  of  what  It  is  or 
ou^jht  'o  be  '■  S'eic  York  Times,  July  27.  1965. 
p.  9.  At  their  1966  Interim  Meeting  at  White 
Sulpa  ir  Springs,  West  Virginia,  the  Gover- 
nors .li^aln  Wo:;:  u:i  recjid  l.ivorlng  tax  snar- 
ing. They  said.  In  part: 

/?•  ?o(;.  fiori  So.  1  : 

■Rcs-lved  that  at  the  same  time  that  we 
continue  to  work  to  modernize  state  and 
local  eiovernmental  machinery,  we  believe  It 
is  essential  that  the  federal  government  adopt 
new  federal  intergovernmental  fiscal  policies 
which  reflect  a  basic  change  in  emphasis,  giv- 
ing more  discretion  iind  re--pon3lblllty  to 
.state  and  local  governments  and  moving  away 
frjm  the  over-rellnnce  or  nation;-.!  controls 
under  the  very  l.nrge  number  of  existing  cate- 
gorical federal  grant-in-aid  programs;  and 

'Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  National 
Governors'  Conference  specliically  endorses 
the  principle  of  t-ix  sharing  At-.d  the  principle 
of  block  grants — consolidating  existing  fed- 
eral categorical  grants-in-aid — to  partially  or 
wholly  offset  feder.il  categorical  grant-in-aid 
program.s  which  n.jw  exist  or  may  be  devel- 
oped In  the  future." 

Resolution  No.  2: 

■Resolved  that  the  National  Governors' 
Conference  authorize  the  Committee  on 
State  and  Local  Revenue  to  develop.  In  con- 
su'.tarion  with  experts  In  the  field  and  rep- 
resent itlves  of  local  governments,  a  federal 
tax  sharing  plan  for  appropriate  and  timely 
co::sideration  by  t:ie  Executive  Committee; 
and 

•  Be  It  furtlier  resolved  that  this  plan  In- 
clude the  allicition  of  additional  revenue 
beyond  present  levels  for  use  by  the  states 
and  for  distribution  by  the  states  to  local 
governmental  units." 

Sr-u-  York  Times,  March  24.  1965,  p.  18. 


e.ijiu)inisis  and  members  of  the  acadcnne 
community  are  scheduled  to  apix-ar.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  Congresswoman  Griffiths  and 
the  list  of  scheduled  witnes.ses  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  i^rinted  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Representative    M\RrH.\    W    GRirrnHs   An- 

.NOONCES    Ht.vaiNGS    ON    Reveni'e    Sharing 

AND   Its   Alttsnatives;    \Vn\r   Ivtcre   for 

Fi->cal    Federalism? 

Representative  Martha  W.  Griffiths  (D.. 
M.ch.i.  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fiscal  Policy  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, today  announced  that  the  Subcommittee 
win  hold  four  d  lys  of  hearings — July  31.  and 
August  1.  2  and  3— on  Revenue  Sharing  and 
Its  Alternatues;  What  Future  for  Fiscal 
Federalism? 

In  announcing  plans  for  the  hearings. 
Representative  Griffiths  said:  "Sharing  Fed- 
eral revenues  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments is  a  vitil  iS^ue  deserving  a  full  study 
by  the  Congress.  This  we  Intend  to  give  It. 
The  Issue  Is  much  broader  and  much  more 
important  than  simply  debating  any  one 
revenue  sharing  plan.  Revenue  sharing 
should  be  seen  In  the  context  of  being  one 
oi  many  alternative  means  to  deal  with  a 
changing  aj-ray  of  problems  facing  the  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  governments.  Alterna- 
tive means  that  have  been  suggested  Include 
revenue  sharing,  improved  or  consolidated 
Federal  categorlcai  grants.  Federal  tax  credits 
::gainst  Slate  Income  taxes,  direct  Federal 
«rant  programs,  such  as  for  model  cities, 
and  the  negative  income  tax  or  family  al- 
lowances Here  in  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee I  feel  th.it  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
take  a  broad  and  deep  view  of  what  policy 
alternatives  there  are — and  what  'policy  mix' 
may  be  mo^t  effective  " 

A  schedule  of  the  first  week's  hearings  Is 
attached  Dates  for  further  hearings  will  be 
announced  later. 

StHEDtTLE  or  Hearings  on  Revenue  Sharing 
A.VD  Its  Alternatives  What  Fttvre  for 
Fiscal   F*eder.alism  .' 

July  31.  and  Acoust  1.  2,  and  3 
All  SfSiiuna  to  be  Held  in  Room  AE   1.  The 

Capitol,  at  10.00  a.m. 

MONDAT.    .lULY    3  1 

Lessoni   o/   experience:   Federal,    State,   and 
local 

James  A.  Maxwell:  Professor  of  Economics. 
Clark  University. 

Clara  Penmman  Professor  of  PoUtlcal 
Science,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

L.  Laszlo  Ecker-Racz:  Formerly  with  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations. 

Paul  Ylvisaker:  Commissioner.  Depart- 
ment of  Community  Affairs.  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

TUESDAr.   AUGUST    1 

Fiscal  proicction.i  arid  tfieir  policy  implica- 

tion.i.    Fiscal    surpluses.    State    and    local 

nced.i  and  resources 

C  Lowell  Harris:  Professor  of  Economics. 
Columbia  University. 

Lawrence  R  Kegan  Director  of  Special 
Studies.  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment. 

Selma  J.  Mubhkln:  George  Washington 
University.  State-Local  Finances  Project. 

Dick  Netzer:  Professor  of  Economics  New 
York  University 

WEDNESDAY.    AUGUST  2 

Future  fiscal  option';:  Revenue  sharing 
and.'or  tax  credits 
J.    Kenneth   Oalbraith:    Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics. Harvard  University. 

Walter  W  Heeler  Profe.ssor  of  Economic*. 
University  of  Minnesota. 


Joseph  A.  Peeluaan:  Director  cr  Economic 
Studies.  The  Brooldngs  Institution. 

Herbert  Stein:  Vice  President  and  Ciiief 
Economist.  Committee  for  Econoiaic  De- 
velopment. 

Melville  J.  Ulmer:  Professor  of  E;onomics. 
University  of  Marv'land. 

THURSDAY.    AUGUST   3 

Future  options:  Other  options  for  fiscal 
federalism 

George  F.  Break:  Professor  ol  Economics. 
University  of  California.  Berkeley. 

Lyle  C.  Fitch:  Institute  of  Public  AdnUnls- 
tratlon.  New  York.  NY. 

Richard  P.  Nathan:  The  Brookings  Insti- 
tution. 

Harold  M.  Somers:  Professor  of  Economlcj. 
University  of  CalUornla,  Los  Angeies. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr  President.  I  eFpecially 
commend  Representative  CtRiffiths  for 
schedulmg  the  fust  conyrcs^ional  hear- 
in:-'s  geared  primarily  to  reven'Uf  sharing. 
These  hearings  are  timely  and  needed 
As  our  lar^ic  cities  and  States  experience 
widespread  disorders  and  disturbances.  I 
think  the  need  to  enact  a  prn:ra:ii  of  rev- 
enue sharing  is  dramatically  and  traei- 
cally  underlined  The  roots  of  di^cor.tfr.t 
of  urban  America  relate  to  poverty,  edu- 
cation, jobs,  retraining,  and  slum  cltai- 
ance — wliile  I  agree  that  more  t!:.i:'i 
money  alone  is  required  to  meet  the;e 
diiliculties.  revenue  .'-harinu  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  .supijiying  States  and  cities 
with  the  financial  resources  to  meet  our 
present  crisis. 

But.  in  conclusion.  I  think  it  would  be 
particularly  helpful  to  the  Subcominittee 
on  Fiscal  Pulicy  of  the  Joint  E'conomic 
Committee  and  to  all  Member:s  of  Con- 
uiress  if  the  actual  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Task  Force  were  released.  There  is 
no  valid  reason  why  this  report  .should  be 
liidden  in  silence.  It  is  not  comiccted  witli 
national  security.  Full  di.scussion  of  the 
problem  can  lead  only  to  a  more  complete 
understanding  of  tlie  genius  of  our  fed- 
eral system. 


July  -'/,  1!"!: 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  mrssage  from  the  House  of  Repie- 
sentatives.  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  aimounced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
tS.  16481  to  extend  the  autliority  for 
exemptions  from  tlie  antitrust  laws  to 
assist  in  safe'.uiardin,g;  the  balance-cf- 
payments  positions  of  the  United  States 


REPORT  ON  ACTIVITIES  OF  INTER- 
NATIONAL LABOR  ORGANIZA- 
TION—TRLBUTE  TO  DIRECTOR 
GENERAL   DAVID    MORSE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  I  was  ap- 
pointed as  the  delegate  of  the  Senate 
to  attOTid  the  Sl.st  se.'^sion  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  which  was  held  at  the  end 
of  June.  I  did  attend,  althou'^ih  I  was  un- 
able to  attend  for  more  than  ov.e 
weekend. 

The  International  Labor  Oreaniza- 
tion.  as  is  well  known,  i.s  one  of  the  mo.'t 
effective  and  respected  of  the  oreani^a- 
tions  of  the  United  Nations.  Its  work  in 
formulatintr  what  amounts  to  an  inter- 
national code  of  .social  ju.^ticc  and  in 
pi-DVidmc  technical  help  to  underdevel- 
oped countries  has  received  praise  from 
virtually  all  quarters  of  the  slobe. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  prepared  a  re- 
port on  the  work  of  the  International 
Labor  Organ. zation  at  its  Slst  session, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
report  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
niv  leinark;:. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  i, 

I  See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
comment  on  the  splendid  performance 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Ori^aiiizalion.  While  1  was 
at  Geneva  1  had  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve the  work  of  David  Morse,  the  di- 
rector general  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization,  who  has  been 
elected  for  his  fourth  term.  Mr.  Morse 
is  a  splendid  civil  servant,  who  is  an 
.■\merican.  and  I  muiht  mention,  by  the 
way,  a  New  Yorker.  In  his  capacity  as 
director  general  he  performs  highly 
sensitive  work  on  labor  problems  where 
the  C'lmmunist  world  confronts  the  free 
•vorld  and  there  is  a  tripartite  meeting 
by  labjr.  inaiiaf^cment,  and  government. 

Mr.  Morse's  career  is  so  distinguished 
that  I  wanted  to  remark  about  it  for  the 
Record.  He  lias  made  an  extraordinary 
record  in  over  20  years  of  service  in  one 
of  tlie  most  s^nisitive  positions  that  can 
be  .^iiled  by  any  U.S.  civil  servant.  I  con- 
sid'.i  it  a  mark  of  honor  that  he  is  one 
of  o'jr  citizens. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  join  the 
Senator  from  New  York  in  his  comments 
with  lespect  to  my  ver..-  good  friend, 
David  Morse,  who  has  done  such  a  good 
splendid  job.  He  is  a  very  able  public 
seiTant. 

Exhibit   1 

Rrpi'RT  ON  THE  51sT  Sfssion  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization 

The  International  Labor  Organization,  a 
specialized  agency  of  the  XJnited  Nations 
.'aml'.y.  \v.:s  organized  in  1919  under  the 
League  of  Nations.  However,  the  tJnlted 
States  did  not  become  a  member  of  the  Or- 
ginization  until  1934.  At  the  present  time, 
113  Member  Stntcs  belong  to  this  democratic 
institution  which  is  dodic.ited  to  principles 
which  we  as  a  nation  supjKjrt.  Its  essential 
orlentatioii  Is  towards  developing  free  Insti- 
tutions in  tlie  field  of  its  special  competence, 
that  is,  the  improvement  of  working  and  liv- 
Icg  conditions  of  labor  throughout  the  world. 
I'  15  t!ie  only  liiternntional  ort;;inization 
'here  Employers  and  Workers  can  e.xpress 
their  views  on  matters  of  vital  Concern  to 
them  iind  pLirtlclpatc  fully,  on  .in  equal  foot- 
ing with  governments,  in  decisions  on  such 
^.alters  This  tripartite  fpafare  gives  the 
ILO  lis  unique  status  in  the  family  of  in- 
•ern.itional  organizations 

The  ILO  was  founded  on  the  concept  that 
lasting  pence  can  only  be  achieved  If  based 
on  social  Justice;  that  to  achieve  this  ob- 
jective It  w.is  necessary  to  correct  conditions 
of  poverty,  health,  s.ifety,  and  general  work- 
I'-g  co!:ditions  that  undermine  social  Jus- 
tice Tile  founders  recognized  that  nrcessury 
Improvements  could  not  be  achieved  by  local, 
reKonal  cr  other  piecemeal  action  due  to  the 
wmpetitlve  nature  of  the  world  but  had  to 
M  approached  from  an  International  level. 
In  strivinc  to  obtain  Its  objective  the  ILO 
W.ploys  three  main  tools,  research  and  study, 
''fchnlcal  a.ssi.'Jtnnce,  and  st,indard  setting. 
^hese  activities  are  carried  out  chiefly  by 
the  International  Labor  Offlce,  the  Govern- 
ing Body  and  the  annual  Conference. 


There  are  presently  some  1,300  profes- 
sional and  clerical  employees  on  the  head- 
quarters stafif  of  the  Office,  with  93  different 
nationalities  represented.  This  stafT  provides 
the  secretariat  for  various  meetings  of  the 
Organization,  conducts  extensive  research  on 
labor  matters,  and,  assisted  by  technical  ex- 
perts, carries  out  the  large  technical  assist- 
ance program  conducted  by  the  Organiza- 
tion. It  Is  generally  conceded  in  international 
circles  that  the  ILO  Is  one  of  the  most  eflec- 
tive  Organizations  In  the  administration  of 
technical  assistance.  Thus,  in  a  recent  state- 
ment in  Geneva,  Paul  Hoffman,  Admin istra- 
tor  of  the  United  Nations  Development  Pro- 
gram, said: 

"As  of  this  date  ILO  has  assumed  respon- 
sibility for  the  field  Implementation  of  82 
large-scale  projects  In  nearly  50  countries. 
These  projects,  of  which  16  have  now  been 
completed,  call  for  total  expenditures  of  more 
than  $196  million,  of  which  the  recipient 
countries  are  supplying  $122  million  and  the 
UNDP  over  $74  million.  As  further  evidence 
of  the  confidence  of  our  Governing  Council 
In  ILO.  ten  major  project  proposals  have  just 
been  approved  at  the  meeting  now  in  cession. 
which  call  for  total  expenditures  of  approxi- 
mately $23  million,  of  which  the  recipient 
countries  will  supply  approximatelv  $15  mil- 
lion and  the  UNDP  over  $8  million." 

The  work  of  the  Office  is  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  the  Director-General,  an  out- 
standing and  most  able  American.  David  A. 
Morse.  I  have  already  submitted  for  the  rec- 
ord a  separate  statement  expressing  my  deep 
appreciation  of  this  great  American  who 
has  just  recently  been  elected  for  a  fourth 
term  of  offlce. 

The  Governing  Body  Is  composed  of  48 
members;  24  Government,  12  Employer  and 
12  Worker.  Ten  of  the  24  Government  seats 
are  reserved  for  the  ten  States  of  Chief  In- 
dustrial Importance,  of  which  the  United 
States  is  one,  and  the  remaining  14  Govern- 
ment along  with  all  Worker  and  Employer 
members  are  elected  by  the  Conference  every 
three  years.  The  Honorable  George  L-P 
Weaver,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  In- 
ternational Affairs,  Is  the  U.S.  Representa- 
tive on  the  Governing  Body;  Mr.  Rudolph 
Faupl,  International  Representative,  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists  and  Aero- 
space Workers,  Is  an  elected  Worker  member; 
and  Mr.  Edwin  P.  Nellan,  President  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Bank  of  Delaware, 
is  an  elected  Employer  member  of  the  Gov- 
erning Body.  In  a  functional  sense,  the  Gov- 
erning Body  is  similar  to  a  corporate  board 
of  directors,  making  policy  and  supervising 
the  program  and  finances  of  the  Offlce.  It 
meets  three  or  four  times  each  year  to  dis- 
charge these  general  management  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  International  Labor  Conference  meets 
annually.  It  elects  the  Governing  Body, 
adopts  the  ILO's  annual  budget — which 
amounts  to  $25  million  In  1968  and  is  fi- 
nanced by  contributions  from  governments 
of  Member  States — sets  International  labor 
standards,  and  provides  a  world  forum  for 
the  discussion  of  social  and  labor  questions. 
Each  of  the  119  Member  States  Is  entitled  to 
send  a  delegation  to  the  Conference  composed 
of  4  delegates,  two  representing  Government, 
and  one  each  representing  Workers  and  Em- 
ployers of  the  country.  Delegates  may  be  ac- 
compalned  by  advisers.  The  Employer  and 
Worker  delegates,  together  with  their  advis- 
ers, are  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  moi^t 
representative  Employer  and  Worker  organi- 
zations and  have  the  right  to  vote  Independ- 
ently of  their  governments.  There  is  no  re- 
quirement of  unanimity  within  a  national 
delegation  and  It  Is  not  unusual  for  the 
Worker  and  Employer  members  to  differ  with 
the  Government,  or  vice  versa.  This  year,  109 
Member  States  were  represented  at  the  Con- 
ference, most  of  them  by  full  tripartite  dele- 
gations. There  was  a  total  of  1,235  delegates 
and  technical  advisers.  In  addition,  66  minis- 


ters  responsible  for  labor  affairs   took  part 
in  the  Conference. 

For  the  most  part,  the  Conference  meets 
daily  in  plenary  sessions  for  the  delegates  to 
discuss  the  Report  of  the  Director-General. 
This  year,  his  report  dealt  with  the  prob- 
lems of  non-manual  workers  and  examined 
the  contribution  that  non-manual  activities 
make  to  social  and  economic  advance  in  both 
developed  and  developing  countries.  The  re- 
port, which  was  organized  within  the  frame- 
work of  human  resources  policy,  was  prompt- 
ed in  part  by  the  sharp  rise  in  the  abso- 
lute and  relative  importance  of  white  col- 
lar workers  in  the  labor  forces  of  advanced 
countries.  This  growth  presents  special  prob- 
lems in  such  fields  as  working  conditions, 
rates  of  pay,  employee  benefits,  union  or- 
ganization, education  and  training,  and  ad- 
justment to  technological  and  other  changes. 
In  part,  the  report  was  Inspired  by  the  quite 
different  situation  relating  to  non-manual 
workers  in  underdeveloped  countries.  In  such 
countries,  the  critical  need  is  to  ensure  a 
growing  but  occupationally  balanced  supplv 
of  managerial,  professional,  technical,  and 
other  types  of  white  collar  employees  re- 
quired for  progress  in  both  agriculture  and 
industry,  and  in  such  fields  as  education  and 
health. 

A  toial  of  214  speakers — Govern;nent.  Em- 
ployers', and  Woikers'  delegates — took  ;>art 
in  the  discussion,  wiiich  was  marred,  to  .=ome 
extent  by  the  Injection  by  some  spta':ers. 
mostly  from  the  Communist  countries,  of  ex- 
traneous political  matters,  such  as  Viet -Nan:, 
the  Middle  Eist.  irnoeriall.^-m,  colri.'iiaii.'T.! 
and  charges  of  a^eres.'^ion.  matters  be-,  one! 
the  tompete:ice  of  the  ILO.  However."  the 
vast  majority  of  the  deieg.Ues  d'leolfcl  't;,eir 
rem.irks  fj  the  Director-General's  reoort  or 
to  other  iss'.ie<  witn  wDiih  the  ILO  is  com- 
petent to  deal. 

At  the  beTiniiing  of  the  discussion  on  the 
Director-General's  Rr;ior».  the  Preside;^^  id- 
vised  the  Conference  th.it  the  Officer^  h<\d 
aar--^pd  vo  follow  the  recommpiidations  ■>■  the 
Governinkj  Body's  W'^rkino;  Party  on  Pro?ram 
and  Structure  in  cieterinining  the  limit;  of 
debate  on  the  Direcior-General's  Repor-.  He 
noted  the  obligation  of  all  dele&ates  to  .ibide 
by  parliamentary  l.uiguaee  a, id  by  the  gen- 
erally accepted  procedure,  to  be  rele-.aiit  to 
the  subject  under  discussion  and  to  ;.\oid 
reference  to  e.Mraneous  matters.  He  poiiiied 
out  particularly  tii.st.  if  a  speaker  sl.^iiders 
a  Head  of  State  or  a  H?ad  o:  Governnen:.  or 
i:;isults  another  delegate  personally,  thp  pre- 
siding officer  would  immediately "i:.!ervene. 
In  the  enforcement  o!  thi.";  position,  tiie  pre- 
siding officer  In  the  course  of  the  debate 
ruled  a  number  of  sppakers  out  of  order  and 
ordered  several  state-nents  cxpungcci  from 
the  record. 

T'ne  Conference  Oi'^icers  were  widoiv  .sup- 
ported by  spoke.sme;i  from  Latin  Amer.ca. 
Africa,  tiie  head  oi  V.ic  Eniployerc'  gro,;T  on 
behalf  of  the  Emoioyer  Deieg.ates.  t'.e  iiead 
of  t!ie  Workers'  group  on  behalf  of  the  Work- 
er Dcles^atps  and  by  the  U.S.  Delegation,  The 
United  Stater,  has  probably  never  had  such 
wide  and  broad  support  for  its  position  of 
tryinc  to  hold  the  debate  to  the  substance 
under  discu.sslo::.  Both  U.S.  Govprnmont 
Do'ecates.  as  well  as  the  U.S.  Employer  and 
Worker  Delegates,  at  diflerent  times",  inter- 
vened effectively  iii  the  debate  to  rebut  areu- 
ments  against  U.S.  pn.sltions.  and  to  make 
cle.'.r  the  position  of  t;ie  United  States.  In 
addition,  the  U.S.  Delegation  worked  closely 
with  the  Latin  American  Delegations  as  well 
a.-  with  a  number  of  other  Delegations  In 
successfully  supportlns  the  procedures  laid 
down  by  tlie  President  to  guide  the  debate. 

In  his  reply  to  the  debate,  the  Director- 
General  held  to  the  substance  of  the  debate 
and  dealt  with  various  questions  raised  by 
the  speakers.  In  the  broader  Issues  of  his 
response,  the  Director-General  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  ILO  could  become  more  firmly 
established  In  a  position  of  influence,  author- 
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Ity  and  inspiration  In  tiie  field  of  social  pol- 
icy, m  the  p<i6t.  this  had  oeen  af.a.ke:!  'n 
a  plecerneai  fashion  He  was  partlciilari)  In- 
terest-d  In  the  goals  of  freedom  froni  wjnt, 
social  and  economic  progress,  and  ecju.i.lty 
of  opportunity  Three  priority  areas  wtre 
singled  out  for  future  action  human  rights, 
IndustrlaUzdt.on  and  employment  He  in- 
cluded by  stating  his  Intention  In  19fi9  of 
putting  forward  a  world-wide  program  of 
action  for  the  development  of  human  re- 
sources. 

While  this  debate  was  being  conducted, 
the  substantive  work  of  the  Conference  was 
COing  forward  In  a  r:umber  of  committees 
which  reported  to  the  plenary  upon  the 
completion  of  their  work.  The  technical 
committees  and  the  discussion  of  th»lr  re- 
ports at  the  plenary  sittings  of  the  Confer- 
ence were  free  of  extraneous  political  Issues 
This  year,  there  were  eleven  such  commit- 
tees, six  standing  committees  and  five  deal- 
ing with  technical  or  substantive  matters 
The  United  States  delegation  participated  in 
the  work  of  moet  of  these  committees,  all 
but  one  being  tripartite  In  character 

First,  there  was  the  Selection  Committee, 
which  met  at  fremient  Intervals  during  the 
Conference  to  guide  the  work  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

Second,  the  Credentials  Committee,  com- 
posed of  three  members  only,  which  passed 
upon  the  validity  of  credentials  presented  by 
the  delegates. 

Third,  the  Standing  Orders  Committee, 
whose  recommendations  on  changes  In  the 
Standing  Orders  of  the  Conference  were 
adopted  by  the  Conference 

Fourth,  the  Committee  on  the  Application 
of  Conventions  and  Recommendations  which 
examined  the  application  of  ratified  Conven- 
tions and  the  fulfillment  by  Member  States 
of  other  obligations  flowing  from  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  ILO 

Fifth,  the  Finance  Committee  of  Govern- 
ment Representatives,  which  adopted  a 
budget  for  1968  amounting  to  nearly  t25 
million,  a  budget  subsequently  approved  by 
the  Conference 

Sixth,  the  Resolutions  Committee,  charged 
with  the  examination  of  resolutions  pre- 
sented by  the  delegates  to  the  Conference 
and  the  submission  of  recommendations  to 
the  Conference  concerning  their  disposition. 

The  five  technical  committees  prepared 
and  presented  to  the  plenary  session  of  the 
Conference  the  following  items:  (1)  draft 
texta  of  an  international  labor  Convention 
and  a  Recommendation  on  the  maximum 
permissible  weight  to  be  carried  by  one 
worker:  (2|  draft  texts  of  an  International 
labor  Recommendation  on  the  examination 
of  grievances  within  the  undertaking  with  a 
view  to  their  solution  and  a  Recommenda- 
tion on  communications  between  manage- 
ment and  workers  within  the  undertaking; 
and  1 3)  draft  texts  of  a  Convention  and  a 
Recommendation  on  invalidity,  old-age  and 
survivors'  pensions.  All  of  these  were  ap- 
proved and  adopted  by  the  Conference  In 
addition,  the  Conference  approved  a  prelimi- 
nary draft  of  a  Recommendation  on  the  Im- 
provement of  conditions  of  life  and  work  of 
tenants,  share-croppers  and  slnvllar  cate- 
gories, which  win  be  further  considered  next 
year,  a  Resolution  calling  for  a  study  of  ILO- 
related  aspects  of  agrarian  reform,  and 
adopted  a  Resolution  and  Conclusions  on 
the  ILO  technical  cooperation  program  and 
the  ILO  contribution  to  the  lndustrlallz.itlon 
of  developing  countries 

The  Convention  on  maximum  weight 
provides,  in  substance,  that  Member  States 
which  ratify  it  take  appropriate  me.^sures 
to  ensure  that  workers  assigned  to  manual 
transport  cf  loads,  other  than  light  loads. 
receive  training  and  instruction  In  working 
techniques  to  safeguard  health  and  to  pre- 
vent accidents  No  worker  Is  to  be  permitted 
or  required  to  carry  loads  likely  to  Jeopard- 
ize  his   health    i^r   safety    Manual   transport 


of  loads  by  women  and  young  workers  l-s 
to  be  limited  and.  where  they  are  so  en- 
gaged, the  maximum  weight  of  such  loads 
Is  to  be  substantially  less  than  that  permit- 
ted for  adult  male  workers 

The  Recommendation  provides  that  where 
the  maximum  weight  transported  by  an 
adult  male  worker  Is  greater  than  53  kg  (121 
lbs  I  measures  should  be  taken  as  speedily 
as  possible  to  reduce  It  to  that  level.  It  also 
provides  for  training  and  Instruction  In 
working  techniques,  approprate  medical 
examination  for  Iitness.  the  safeguarding  of 
the  health  of  women  and  young  workers, 
and  the  conducting  of  scientific  research  on 
the  manual  transport  of  loads. 

With  respect  to  the  examUiatl'in  of  griev- 
ances, the  Recommendation  provides  that 
Its  provisions  may  be  given  effect  through 
national  laws  or  regulations,  collective 
agreements,    work    rules,    arbitration    awards 

■  or  in  such  other  manner  con.slstent  with 
national  practices  as  may  be  appropriate 
under  national  conditions'"  It  contains  a 
statement  of  "general  principles"  recogniz- 
ing the  rights  of  workers  to  submit  griev- 
ances without  prejudice  and  to  have  the 
grievance  examined  under  an  appropriate 
procedure,  endeavoring  to  define  the  nature 
Of  grievances  excluding  collective  claims 
aimed  at  the  modification  if  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  which  are  generally 
dealt  with  by  collective  bargaining  or  mea- 
sures provided  by  national  law  or  practice; 
encouraging  the  inclusion  of  clauses  in  col- 
lective agreements  for  the  settlement  of 
grievances  through  established  procedures; 
stressing  the  need  for  .sound  personnel 
policies,  and  urging  that  grievances  be  set- 
tled. Insofar  as  possible  within  the  \inder- 
taklng  The  Recommendation  contains  sug- 
gestions as  to  procedures  to  be  followed  with- 
in the  undertaking  and  the  rights  of  the 
parties  to  appnspriate  representation.  It  also 
suijgests  that  where  these  procedures  fall  to 
result  in  the  settlement  of  a  grlevHRoe.  thexe 
should  be  a  possibility  for  fln.d  settlement 
through  procedures  provided  for  In  collec- 
tive agreements,  conciliation  or  arbitration. 
lat)or  courts  or  other   judicial   authority,   or 

■  any  other  procedure  which  may  be  appro- 
priate under  national  conditions  " 

The  Recommendation  on  communications 
within  the  undertaking  stresses  In  its  "gen- 
eral considerations  "  the  need  for  employers 
md  workers  and  their  organizations  to  rec- 
ognize the  ImfKjrtance  of  a  climate  of  mutual 
understanding  and  confidence  that  Is  favor- 
able both  to  the  efficiency  of  the  undertaking 
and  to  the  aspiration  of  the  workers;  stales 
that  the  communications  methods  should 
not  derogate  from  freedom  of  iissoclatlon  or 
cause  prejudice  to  freely  chosen  workers" 
representatives  or  to  their  orsjanlzatlons;  and 
suggests  that  there  should  be  mutual  con- 
sultations between  employers'  and  workers" 
organizations  to  examine  measures  tio  pro- 
mote and  encourage  the  acceptance  of  com- 
munications policies  and  their  effective  im- 
plementation Suggestions  regarding  the 
elements  for  a  communications  policy  stress 
the  need  for  effective  two-way  communica- 
tion at  all  levels  within  the  undertaking 
After  indicating  communications  media  that 
may  be  appropriate  such  as  meetings  for  the 
purpose  of  "exchanging  views  and  informa- 
tion, supervisors'  bulletins  and  personnel 
policy  manuals,  house  Journals,  magazines 
and  newsletters,  the  Recommendation  enu- 
merates a  range  of  matters  on  which  manage- 
ment should  Issue  information 

The  new  Convention  on  social  security  up- 
dates six  Conventions  adopted  In  1933  deal- 
ing with  old  age.  invalidity  and  survivors' 
Insurance  In  ratifying.  Member  States  can 
accept  the  obligations  of  the  new  Convention 
entirely  or  partially  de.  Parts,  II,  III  and 
IV I .  » 

Part  II  requires  a  ratifying  Member  State 
to  secure  to  the  persons  protected  the  pro- 
vision of  Invalidity  benefits.  The  contingency 


covered  shall  Include  Incapacity  to  engage  in 
any  gainful  activity,  to  an  extent  prescribed, 
which  Incapacity  Is  likely  to  be  permanent 
or  persists  after  the  termination  of  a  pre- 
scribed period  of  temporary  or  Initial  in- 
c.ipacity 

In  accepting  Part  III,  a  Member  Stat* 
must  secure  to  the  persons  protected  the 
provision  of  old-age  benefits.  The  contin- 
gency covered  shall  be  survival  beyond  a  pre- 
scribed  age  which  shall  be  not  more  than  65 
years  or  such  higher  age  as  may  be  fixed  by 
the  competent  authority  with  due  regard  to 
demographic,   economic   and   social   criteria 

Part  TV  requires  a  ratifying  Member  Stat« 
to  secure  to  the  persons  protected  the  pro- 
vision of  survivors'  benefits.  The  contingency 
covjped  shall  Include  the  loss  of  support  suf- 
fer<B  by  the  widow  or  child  as  the  result  of 
the  death  of  the  breadwinner. 

A  supplementary  Recommendation  con- 
tains provisions  suitable  as  a  guide  for  fur- 
ther developments  In  social  security  legisla- 
tion 

The  action  of  the  Conference  In  adopting 
the.^e  new  International  standards  was  an 
Important  one  in  my  view,  representing  u 
they  do  a  consensus  of  leading  represent- 
atlves  of  Governments,  Employers  and  Work- 
ers from  all  over  the  world  on  a  guided  ap- 
pr  jich  to  the  particular  problems  Involved 
In  addition,  the  standards  serve  as  a  meas- 
uring stick  of  progress  In  coping  with  these 
problems  and  provided  a  rich  source  of  new 
ideis  for  those   Involved 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  ILO 
In  1919.  the  Initial  concept  of  universal 
standards  binding  on  all  members  was 
blocked  by  problems  of  national  sovereignty 
The  founding  fathers  would  not  accept  a 
superleglslatlve  body  overriding  sovereign 
p  )wers  and  the  compromise  solution  embod- 
ied the  dual  approach  used  by  the  Organiza- 
tion today,  the  adoption  of  Conventions  and 
R  -commendations.  Conventions  recognize 
the  legislative  approach  and  embody  state- 
ments of  principle,  objectives  and  measures 
of  Implementation  If  accepted  by  national 
parliaments  under  their  constitutional  sys- 
tems, they  become  binding  International  in- 
struments. If  not  accepted,  they  have  no 
binding  force.  Recommendations,  on  the 
other  hand,  embody  the  non-leglslatlve  ap- 
proach. While  similar  to  a  Convention,  a 
Recommendation  Is  not  subject  to  national 
ra'lflcatlon  and  as  the  name  Implies  con- 
stitutes a  recommended  course  of  national 
action. 

Standards  adopted  by  the  ILO  cover  a  wide 
range — from  hours  of  work  to  radiation  pro- 
tection, from  survivors'  Insurance  to  fisher- 
men's articles  of  agreement,  from  migration 
for  employment  to  employment  problemi. 
Many  deal  specifically  with  the  problems  of 
women  workers.  But  particular  Interest  at- 
taches perhaps  to  the  Conventions  for  the 
protection  of  basic  human  rights.  These  are 
concerned  with  freedom  of  association  and 
collective  bargaining,  abolition  of  forced 
labor  and  the  elimination  of  discrimination 
in  employment.  The  ILO  Is.  In  fact,  the  only 
International  organization  to  have  set  pre- 
cise standards  Implementing  many  of  the 
principles  set  forth  In  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights,  by  Incorporating 
them  Into  binding  International  Instruments 
capable  of   world-wide  application. 

Although  the  ILO  cannot,  of  course,  wield 
any  coercive  force  against  delinquent  Mem- 
ber States.  It  can  and  does  keep  a  vigilant 
eye  on  the  way  governments  are  carrying  out 
their  obligations  under  ratified  Conventions 
Permanent  machinery  exists  for  this  pur- 
pose and  cases  of  dereliction  are  made  part 
of  the  public  record.  The  Committee  on  the 
Application  of  Conventions  and  Recommen- 
dations, referred  to  above.  Is  part  of  this 
machinery. 

Taken  together,  the  250  or  so  Conventions 
and  Recommendations  that  have  been 
adopted  by  the  II.O  form  the  Internationa! 
Labor  Code,   which   now  runs  to  two  thlcls 
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and  he.ivlly  annotated  volumes.  The  stand- 
a.'ds  embodied  In  the  Code  transcend  the 
signift^-^'"'<'s  of  the  specific  matters  covered. 
They  represent  a  common  pool  of  accumu- 
lated experience  available  to  countries  at  all 
stages  ol  development.  As  It  now  stands,  the 
result  oi  deliberations  over  a  period  of  nearly 
half  a  century,  the  Code  Is  an  International 
corpw  luris  of  social  Justice;  It  has  been,  and 
will  rein-Tln.  one  of  the  main  formative  In- 
fluences on  the  development  of  social  legis- 
lation throughout  the  world. 

The  ILO  Constitution  requires  that  all  Con- 
ventions and  Recommendations  adopted  by 
the  Conference  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  competent  authorities,  that  Is  the 
authorities  competent  to  enact  legislation.  In 
the  case  cf  a  federal  State,  such  as  ours,  this 
IS  done  on  two  levels.  Where  the  Instrument 
refers  to  matters  within  the  scope  of  the  fed- 
eral government  It  is  presented  to  our  Con- 
gress, with  recommendations  by  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  for  appropriate  action.  "Where 
the  matter  involved  is  appropriate  in  whole 
or  In  part  for  State  action,  the  Instrument  Is 
transmitted  to  our  Congress  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  50  States  for  Information.  All 
of  the  Conventions  and  Recommendations 
adopted  at  the  conference  "will  be  submitted 
In  due  course  to  the  Congress. 

The  only  ILO  Conventions  ratified  by  the 
United  States  have  dealt  with  maritime 
matters  During  the  past  months,  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions has  held  two  hearings  to  receive  testi- 
mony In  support  of  ILO  Conventions.  The 
Honorable  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations,  testified  on 
February  23,  1967,  in  support  of  a  number 
of  Conventions  dealing  with  human  rights, 
including  the  ILO  Convention  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  forced  labor.  Then  on  April  27,  1967, 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Department  of  State  testified  in  sup- 
port of  other  ILO  Instruments. 

I  strongly  endorse  the  views  expressed  on 
those  occEislons  and  urge  that  prompt  action 
be  taken  on  these  pending  instruments.  The 
United  States  has  been  and  is  a  world  leader 
In  the  area  of  human  rights  and  ratification 
of  these  Conventions  would  underscore  the 
fact  that  our  country,  faced  with  many  prob- 
lems of  diverse  character,  has  nevertheless 
addressed  itself  to  these  problems.  As  Am- 
bassador Goldberg  stated  in  his  testimony 
(page  20  of  Committee  Print)  ".  .  .  failure 
on  our  part  to  ratify  conventions  which  do 
no  more  than  put  Into  an  international  area 
commitments  to  which  the  United  States  la 
bound  by  its  Constitution  and  laws  Is  very 
difficult  to  explain  and  very  dUBcult  to 
Justify  '•  I  am  satisfied  in  the  light  of  my 
own  experience  that  our  failure  to  ratify  this 
type  of  convention  raises  serious  questions 
In  the  minds  of  other  delegates  as  to  what 
Is  our  law  and  practice  in  these  matters. 

During  the  period  of  my  visit  in  Geneva  I 
met  also  Representatives  ©"Hara  and  Ash- 
brook.  The  Conference  was  engaged  in  con- 
sideration of  the  reports  of  Its  various  com- 
mittees and  acting  on  those  reports.  This 
activity  constituted  a  living  demonstration 
of  democracy  at  work  in  an  International 
forum  and  I  was  impressed  by  the  similarity 
of  the  Conference  procedures  with  those  of 
our  own  distinguished  body. 

I  was  favorably  Impressed  with  the  com- 
petence of  the  United  States  Delegation 
under  the  experienced  leadership  of  the  Hon- 
orable George  L-P  Weaver.  Members  of  this 
Delegation,  who  are  listed  In  an  aimex  to 
tills  report,  were  technically  qualified  and 
well  prepared.  They  operated  as  a  close  knit 
team.  This,  to  me,  demonstrated  the  "wisdom 
ind  Indeed  the  necessity  for  continuity  in 
delegations  to  meetings  of  the  ILO  as  It  re- 
quires long  service  to  understand  fully  ILO 
operations. 

In  conclusion.  I  express  my  conviction  that 
the  rcle  of  the  United  States  In  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  is  most  credit- 
able and  that  this  Organization  deserves  our 
-very  f.:pport. 


0.3.  Delegation  to  the  61st  Session  of  the 
internationai.  labor  conterence  or  the 
ILO,  Geneva,  June  7-29,  1967 

REPRESENTINO  THK  GOVXRNMENT 

Delegates 

Chairman,  Honorable  George  L-P  Weaver, 
Assistant  Secretary,  International  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

Mr.  George  P.  Delaney,  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  and  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
national Labor  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 

Substitute  delegate 
Mr.  Robert  B.  Bangs,  Special  Assistant  for 
ILO  Affairs,  Department  of  Commerce. 

Congressional  advisers 

Honorable  Wayne  L.  Morse,  United  States 
Senate. 

Honorable  Jacob  K.  Javlts,  United  States 
Senate. 

Honorable  Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  House  of 
Representatives. 

Honorable  William  H.  Ayres,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Honorable  John  Asbbrook,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Honorable  James  G.  O'Hara,  House  of 
Representatives. 

Technical  advisers 

Mr.  Harry  M.  Douty,  Senior  Research  Con- 
sulttmt.  Office  of  the  Commissioner,  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor. 

Miss  Margaret  Pallansch,  Deputy  Counsel 
for  International  Affairs,  Office  of  the  Solici- 
tor, Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  James  H.  Quackenbush,  Chief,  Divi- 
sion of  International  Technical  Assistance, 
Office  of  Program  Development  and  Coordi- 
nation, Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Floyd  A.  Van  Atta,  Deputy  Director, 
Office  of  Occupational  Safety,  Bureau  of 
Labor  Standards,  Department  of  Labor. 

Dr.  Gene  Wunderllch,  Cliief,  Resource  In- 
stitutions Branch,  Natural  Resource  Eco- 
nomics Division,  Economic  Research  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  William  Toffee,  Technical  Liaison  Of- 
fice, Social  Security  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Other  advisers 

Mr.  Leonard  O.  Evans.  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Mr.  John  T.  Flshburn,  Labor  Attache,  U.S. 
Mission,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Mr.  John  E.  Lawyer,  Director,  Office  of 
International  Organizations,  Department  of 
Labor. 

Mr.  Irvin  S.  Lippe,  I^abor  Attache,  United 
States  Embassy,  Paris,  France. 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Persons,  Office  of  Inter- 
national Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State. 

Mrs.  Mary  D.  Carres.  Bureau  of  Interna- 
tional Labor  Affairs.  Department  of  Labor. 

Mrs.  Alicebell  S.  Mura,  Bureau  of  Interna- 
tional Labor  Affairs,  Department  of  Labor. 

Miss  Marie  Giovanelll,  Bureau  of  Interna- 
tional Labor  Affairs,  Department  of  Labor. 

REPRESENTINO    THE    XMPLOTZRS 

Delegate 
Mr.  Edwin  P.  Neilan,  President  &  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  Bank  of  Delaware,  901  Market 
Street,  Wilmington,  Delaware  19899. 

Advisers 

Mrs.  John  R.  Gilbert,  ILO  Staff  Adviser, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.,  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

Mr.  Howard  Jensen,  Vice  President  &  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  The  Lone  Star  Steel  Company, 
West  Mockingbird  at  Roper,  Dallas,  Texas 
76209. 

Mr.  Lee  E.  Knack,  Director  of  Labor  Rela- 
tions. Morrison -E^udsen  Company,  Inc.,  319 
Broadway,  Boise,  Idaho  83706. 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Lane,  Counsel,  Mobil  Oil 
Corporation  150  East  42nd  Street,  New  York, 
New  York  10019. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Smith,  Jr.,  President,  The 


Steel  Improvement  &  Forge  Co.,  970  Eiast  64th 
Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44103. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Willis,  Manager  of  Employee 
Benefits  &  Practices  Service,  General  Electric 
Company,  570  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York. 
New  York  10022. 

&EPRESENTING    THE    WORKERS 

Delegate 

Mr.  Rudolph  Paupl,  International  Repre- 
sentative, International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists and  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

Advisers 

Mr.  I.  W.  Abel,  President,  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America,  1500  Commonwealth 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15222. 

Mr.  William  E.  Fredenberger,  President. 
International  Brotherhood  of  Firemen  and 
Oilers,  V.F.W.  Building.  5th  Floor.  200  Mary- 
land Avenue  N.E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

Mr.  Matthew  Gulnan,  President,  Transport 
Workers  Union  of  America,  1980  Broadway. 
New  York,  New  York  10023. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Hickey,  Jr.,  MulhoUand, 
Hickey  &  Lyman,  Tower  BuUdlng,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

Mr.  David  P.  McSweeney.  Directing  Busi- 
ness Representative.  District  No.  38.  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists  and  Aero- 
space Workers,  Machinists'  Hall,  96  Chestnut 
Hill  Avenue,  Brighton,  Massachusetts  02135. 

Mr.  W.  Vernle  Reed,  First  Vice-President, 
Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  905  16th  Street  N.W.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

Mr.  Ralph  Reiser,  President.  United  Glass 
and  Ceramic  Workers  of  North  America.  556 
East  Town  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio  43215. 

Mr.  Bert  Seldman,  Director,  Department 
of  Social  Security,  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions, 815  16th  Street  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  without  losing 
my  right  tg  the  floor. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ANTIBALLISTIC  MISSILES  AND  THE 
MILITARY    INDUSTRIAL    COMPLEX 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Viet- 
nam war — and  now  the  Middle  East 
crisis — have  dominated  our  thoughts  and 
all  but  numbed  our  senses.  Yet  there  is 
other  pending  national  business  that 
demands  our  attention.  Aside  from  the 
Vietnam  war,  I  believe  the  most  pressing 
issue  before  us  is  whether  the  United 
States  should  build  and  deploy  an  anti- 
ballistic -missile  defense. 

I  speak  today  in  support  of  President 
Johnson  and  Secretary  McNamara,  who 
have  decided  against  sucFK^deployment. 
As  Senators  know,  the  deployment  of  an 
ABM  system  has  become  a  particularly 
serious  issue  now  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  deployed  a  so-called  anti-ballistlc- 
misslle  defense  around  Moscow  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Tallinn  system,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  a  primitive  antlballistlc 
missile  system,   in  other  parts  of   the 
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country.  At  ihe  outset  it  should  be  stated 
that  neither  of  these  systems  could  pro-, 
tors  know,  the  United  States  and  Russia 
from  complete  destruction  by  our  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles  were  we  to 
attack  Russian  tar-iets  in  strent^th. 

Nevertheless,  a  momentous  question 
is  now  before  us.  Should  we  follow  the 
Soviet  Union's  lead  and  deploy  our  own 
ineffective  Nike  X  ABMs.  or  should  we 
merely  strent;thtMi  our  off^■n.^lve  strategic 
weapons  as  the  Secretary  has  recom- 
mended':' Should  not  the  United  States 
resist  the  temptation  to  take  its  ap- 
pointed turn  in  moving  the  nuclear  arms 
race  up  one  more  notch? 

In  my  view,  the  American  public  is 
thus  far  only  dimly  aware  uf  the  per- 
plexing character  of  tlie  antiballistic 
missile  question  and  almost  certainly 
unaware  of  the  full  implications  of  the 
choices  we  will  be  forced  to  m?.\ie  in  the 
near  future. 

Let  me  .say  at  once  that  I  fully  support 
the  position  of  President  Johni.on  and 
Secretary  McNaniara.  as  reflected  m  the 
Defense  appropnaiiims  proyram  for 
1968.  that  the  United  .Srates  defer  any 
decision  on  the  deployment  of  an  pnti- 
ballistic  missile  system.  President  John- 
son feels  that  or.r  present  research  and 
deevlopnient  prosjram  is  adequate  and 
that  his  request  for  a  contingency  fund 
of  $377  million  for  a  possible  deployment 
of  an  anti-ballistic-ml.ssile  system  is  all 
that  is  necessary  at  this  staue.  As  Sena- 
tors know,  the  United  States  and  Russia 
have  agreed  to  discuss  the  deescalation 
of  both  offensive  and  defensive  nuclear 
weapons.  It  is  hoped  thai  nesot.ations 
will  get  undcrw.^y  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. There  is  some  rtason  to  believe  the 
Russians  are  not  yet  in  accord  within 
their  own  Government  as  to  what  line  to 
pursue.  We  can  afford  to  give  tiiem  a 
reasonable  time  to  make  up  their  minds. 

What  concerns  me  this  morning.  Mi;. 
President,  is  not  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's program  for  antiballistic  missiles 
for  P.-ical  year  1968.  out  reports  tiiat  Sec- 
retary McNamara  is  under  hea\-y  pres- 
sure to  decide  favorably  on  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  so-called  area  and  spot  ABM 
defense  for  the  United  States. 

The  area  defense  concept  calls  for  the 
emplacement  of  a  number  of  Spartan 
anti-ballistic-mi.ssile  batteries  around 
the  periphery  of  the  country  with  the 
mission  to  protect  us  from  a  ■  lieht"  nu- 
clear attack — whether  launched  by  the 
Soviet  Union  or  al.so.  mo.st  notably  and 
specifically.  Communist  China.  Such  a 
defense,  if  accompanied  by  a  'spfit"  de- 
fense of  sprint  missiles  deployed  either 
around  a  few  cities  or  more  likely  around 
our  own  ABM  launching;  sites,  mi  :ht  be 
effective  against  the  tlrst  or  even  the  sec- 
ond oncoming  enemy  IBM.  It  would  be 
useless  against  an  atlaclc  m  strength. 

I  think  it  imperative  tliat  all  of  us 
should  take  a  careful  look  at  not  only  the 
military  argument's  for  this  ABM  sys- 
tem, but  also  the  psychological  and  po- 
litical implications  of  such  a  program 
for  both  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 
I  say  this  because  I  am  firmly  con'.ir.ced 
that  if  the  United  Statt-s  should  decide 
to  deploy  a  "Imht"  area  and  '  spot  "  anti- 
ballistic-missile  defense,  ue  would  simul- 
taneously be  making  the  decision  to  build 
and  deploy   a   full   a!iti-ballistic-missile 


system  as  well.  Let  us  not  be  confused 
by  what  is  at  stake  here  Our  coimtry  is 
Simply  incapable  of  taking  halfway 
measures. 

Buy  the  area  defense  at  bargain  rates 
and  y.ju  have  bou'jht  the  whole  package 
at  many  times  the  cost.  With  this  as- 
sumption as  a  starting  point,  the  first 
question  to  be  answered  is;  Why  are  we 
considering  an  anti-ballistic-missile  sys- 
tem'.^ Can  ic  really  protect  us? 

Mr.  Presideiu,  ever  since  Hiroshima 
and  Naaasak;,  sens  ble  men  have  been 
saying  that  there  is  ^no  defense  against 
nuclear  weapons.  This  does  not  mean 
that  tile  United  States  is  incapable  of 
destroying  attacking  aircraft,  submar- 
ines, or  even  some  ballistic  missiles  carry- 
ing nuclear  warheads.  What  it  means  is 
that  there  is  no  defense  in  sufficient 
depth  a;;ainst  nuclear  v.  capons  which  is 
reliable  enough  to  prevent  the  offense 
from  overwhelming  the  defense  and  de- 
stroying the  target.  Cyrus  Vance,  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  underlined 
this  elemental  lact  of  iniernational  life 
when  he  told  the  Subcjmmutee  on  D:;.- 
armam-^nt  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  last  May  something 
about    winning"  a  nuclear  war: 

Let  me  simply  say — 

And  here  I  am  quoting  Mr.  Vance — 

nobody  could  win  in  a  nuclear  war  It  should 
be  suicide  for  both  countries. 

Operating  under  this  threat  of  what 
the  diSLiuguishcd  seniar  Senator  from 
Illinois  IMr.  Dirk.senI  has  appropriately 
called  coannihilation.  t:.e  nuclear  powers 
have  made  the  foundation  of  their  secu- 
rity the  deterrence  of  nuclear  attack  not 
through  defensive  but  through  offensive 
v.eapons.  To  maintain  this  balance  of  co- 
annihilation  the  United  Statfs  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  built  powerful  offen- 
sive strategic  forces  capable  of  overcom- 
ing all  eiTorts  at  defense.  In  the  process, 
th..'  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  reached  a  point  of  "nuclear  stand- 
olT"  where  nuclear  war  has  become  un- 
likely under  ordinary  ciicumstances. 

Despite  tiie  fact  that  an  effective  de- 
fense asain.-^t  nuclear  attack  is.  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  unattainable,  the 
champions  of  defens.-  systems  such  as 
the  antiballistic  m'ssiles  are  constantly 
tryinc;.  The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have,  since  the  war,  invested  enor- 
mous amounts  in  surface-to-air  mis- 
siles in  the  hope  of  protecting  tlieir  cities 
from  aircraft  carrying  nuclear  weapons. 
Each  eiTort  in  both  cou  itries  has  failed. 
Radar  networks,  air  defense  centers, 
automaticallv  aimed  surface-to-air  nu- 
c'ear  missiles  of  all  varieties — all  these 
are  part  of  the  many  billions  of  dollars 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  snent  on  defense  in  a  futile  attempt 
to  ki-ep  up  with  the  offense.  Tlv:-  trouble 
is  you  camiol  be  even  rea.sonably  surf' 
of  hitting  the  first  attacking  missile  and 
tliere  is  very  little  chance  of  hitting  the 
s-'cond  or  third. 

I  give  you  one  example  of  the  futility 
of  the  defense  in  trying  to  catch  up  with 
the  offense  In  1959,  the  US.  .Army  jiro- 
posed  the  deployment  of  the  Nike-Zeus 
-system,  the  father  of  the  present  highly 
touted  Nike  X  system  The  total  cost  of 
deploy inc  the  system  was  then  estimated 
at  S13  to  S14  billion.  This  proposal  was 


turned  down  by  President  Eisenhower 
who  said  that — 

It  Is  the  consensus  of  my  technical  and 
mlhtiry  advi.sers  that  the  system  slvould  be 
carefully  tested  before  prodiicuor.  h  begun 
and  facilities  are  constructed  for  iu  deploy- 
ment. 

I  think  we  should  remember  these 
words  as  we  approach  the  decision  on 
the  Nike  X  system 

We  siiould  also  heed  the  words  cf  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamrr.a  vhen  he 
referred  to  the  Ni!-.?  X  system  in  Jstnuai-y 
of  this  year.  Mr.  MeNamaia  .-aid; 

Had  we  produced  and  deployed  the  Nike- 
ZC'i.s  system  proposed  by  the  Army  m  luj'j  at 
an  estlm:ited  cost  of  $13  to  S14  bi;l:>n.  most 
of  It  would  h.we  hud  to  be  torn  cut  und  re- 
placed, almost  betore  it  bec.ime  cp^.-.i'nn.^.l. 
by  the  new  missiles  and  radars  o'  ihe 
Nlke-X  system.  By  the  smne  totion,  other 
technological  developments  In  otTer.sive 
forces  over  the  next  »e.en  years  may  make 
obsolete  or  drastically  degrade  the  Nlke-X 
system  as  presently  envisioned. 

The  SubcommittFe  on  Disarmament  of 
the  Korei'-rn  Relations  Commit  tec,  of 
which  subcommittee  I  am  a  member,  has 
recently  completed  a  series  of  hearings 
on  the  general  question  of  whrt  the 
United  States  should  do  about  the  Soviet 
Union's  apparent  decision  to  deploy  an 
antiballistic  missile  .'iystem.  Tlie  wit- 
nesses we  heard  includtd  Richard  Helms 
of  CIA.  John  Foster.  Director  o:  the  De- 
lensc  Department'^  Research  and  Enpi- 
nccring,  Drs.  May  a:id  Bradbury,  -^uclear 
specialists  of  the  .\EC.  Cyrus  Vance, 
Genei-fil  WhcLlf;-,  Chairman  of  tlic  Joint 
Cliiefs  of  Staff,  and  Secretary  Ru.sk.  I 
came  away  from  thes?  heaviuss  con- 
\inced  that  the  piescht  Soviet  anti- 
ballistic  defenses,  both  the  Moscow  sys- 
tem ai-'d  the  Tallinn  system,  're  q  Jte  in- 
capable of  defending  the  So'/iet  Union 
or  its  ijeople  apainst  anything  except  the 
most  primitive  missile  attack.  We  were 
also  told  that  our  own  Nike  X  sysum  can 
easily  be  overcome  by  an  all-out  Soviet 
attack,  no  matter  where  our  defences  are 
located  or  in  what  form. 

Moreover,  Secretary  Van.'e  told  the 
subcommittee  that  if  the  United  States 
built  and  deployed  a  Nike  X  system  for 
the  protection  ol  our  cities  at.ninst  the 
kip.d  ol  sophisticated  missile  aliacK  the 
Soviets  are  present'v  capable  of  ia"nc.i- 
ing,  the  result  would  be.  and  I'.'re  I 
quote : 

.  .  .  would  be  to  lnv,rea?t  great'.:-  both 
their  defense  expenditures  ..i;d  onir  with- 
out any  gain  in  rc.il  security  by  either  side 

I  might  al.so  add.  Mr.  President,  that  if 
the  United  States  built  and  depl  veci  an 
anti-ballistic-missile  system  and  then 
for  some  reason  it  failed  at  liii-  nioineni 
of  attack,  casualties  would  be  higher 
than  if  we  had  not  built  such  a  sv5tsm. 

If  from  a  military  standpoint  th:  con- 
struction of  an  anti-ballistic-missile  sys- 
tem is  pointless,  then  v\hy  is  l.''.ere  -so 
much  agitation  in  the  United  States  and 
i:i  the  Soviet  Union  to  bu/fd  such  a  sys- 
tem? Because  the  Rusi^ians  rarely  allow 
their  intragovernmental  sll•ug^iics  to  go 
on  before  the  public,  it  is  difficult  to 
know  what  is  going  on  within  the  Krem- 
lin on  the  anti-ballistic-missile  issue.  It 
is  safe  to  say.  however,  that  the  Soviet 
economy,  like  our  own.  is  badlv  strained 
and  that  the  economists  in  the  Soviet 
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leader.^hip  are  under  presstn-e  from  their 
military  to  deploy  an  anti-ballistic-mis- 
sile .-:y.-tem. 

In  an  unprecedented  exchange  of  pub- 
lic statements.  Soviet  military  leaders 
have  quarreled  over  th.e  effectiveness  of 
their  anti-ballistic-missile  defense  sys- 
tem.-. For  example,  several  months  ago. 
an  im.'ortant  Soviet  general  nublicly 
claimed  that  no  enemy  missi'e  could 
penetrate  Sriviet  detenses  around  Mos- 
cow. This  statement  was  quickly  denied 
by  the  present  Defense  Minister,  Mar- 
shal Greckho.  Marshal  Greckho  said: 

Unforfin'itclv  there  .'>re  m  mc;.:;.^  y?t 
thot  woiTld  guarantee  the  complete  secu- 
rity of  our  cities  and  the  most  Important 
objectives  from  the  blows  of  the  e.iamy 
wev.pons  of  mass  destruction. 

11.  lact.  I  have  it  on  gv  ^  authority 
that  Soviet  scientists  are  convinced  that 
f^eiv  ArJ'XI  defense  is  use'e.:.^  again.^^t  a 
saph:5t;c.-;t?d  nucle.-r  mir-'ik-  ntti^ck  ind 
fear  t'..."t  if  he  is  n:'t  careful,  Mr  Kosy- 
gin  may  be  duped  by  his  ov.n  military 
into  believing  the  So^•iet  Union  could  be 
protected  from  p.  U.S.  attack.  Apparent- 
ly nefcii^e  Miniotei  Greckho  and  Mr. 
McNania.ti  h'lve  in.i;e  in  eimninn  t'len 
cnf^  would  su.vpect- 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nr>  doubt  that 
the  discus.'^ions  and  hearin;.,s  on  anti- 
ballistic-missile  problems  have  shown 
conclusively  that  any  presently  feasible 
ABM  sy.stem  is  unworkable  aiiainst  a 
heavy  attack,  since  both  the  Soviets  and 
the  United  States  can  take  offensive 
measures  to  destroy  its  effectiveness.  This 
being  the  case,  the  champions  of  an  anti- 
ballistic-missile  deployment  have  now 
shifted  tlieir  .uround.  As  Senators  will 
remember,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who 
are  in  tlie  vanguard  of  the  ABM  en- 
thusiasts, first  recommended  that  a  deci- 
.qon  b"  made  to  deploy  a  Nike  X  system 
to  dcfci.d  oithfT  25  or  50  cities  at  a  cost 
of  S21  tn  r.40  l:illio;i.  This  sy.sten  of  the 
so-called  thin  ABM  defense  was  recom- 
mended as  a  defen.se  against  what  the 
Joint  ChiLfs  called  a  low  Soviet  threat. 
After  th's  recommendation  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  Con.irress.  it  soon  became  clear 
from  scientific  testimony  both  within  and 
without  the  Pentagon  that  the  .selected 
ciry  defense  concept  was  militarily  use- 
less and  politically  unacceptable.  First, 
r.o  one  could  quite  define  what  a  "low" 
Soviet  threat  was.  If  it  meant  more  than 
two  mi.ssiles  directed  at  the  same  target, 
the  third  one  would  get  through  and  kill 
millions  of  civilians  as  well  as  destroy 
whole  cities. 

Second,  as  a  practical  political  mat- 
ter, the  idea  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  Vtould  be  responsible  for  choosing 
the  25  or  50  cities  had  to  be  quickly  aban- 
doned after  it  became  pubhc  information 
that  one  of  the  cities  would  be  Charles- 
ton, SC,  a  town  of  81,400  inhabitants 
and  the  home  of  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

To  su.^L'est  that  in  a  democracy  v.-e  can 
confine  protection  to  our  major  cities, 
letting  the  rest  go  without  defense,  was 
ab.surd;  to  permit  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  to  determine  who  would  be  saved 
was  to  accept  the  philosophy  of  the  mili- 
tary direction  of  the  country  through  a 
"nuclear  elite."  And  so  the  selected  city 
defense  concept  has  been  quietly  shelved. 
But  the  demand  for  an   antl-balUstlc- 


missile  defense  has  not  been  stilled. 
There  is  too  much  money  and  too  much 
military  status  involved. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  and  their  industrial 
allies,  who  stand  to  make  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  from  ABM  deploy- 
ment, have  now  turned  their  attention  to 
recommending  that  we  defend  ourselves 
against  attack  from  Communist  China  or 
some  other  new  nuclear  power.  The  rec- 
ommendation is  now  for  the  so-called 
area  defense,  which  is  a  system  of  long- 
range  detection  radars  and  large  inter- 
ceptor missiles  called  the  Spartan,  plus 
a  nimiber  of  short-range  missiles,  called 
the  Sprint,  intended  to  protect  military 
launching  sites.  This  system  is  advocated 
as  an  effective  defense  against  the  Red 
Chinese  missile  threat  we  think  they  m.ay 
have  in  the  1970's — thaf  is  a  small  num- 
b"r  of  missiles  with  a  relatively  unso- 
phisticated missile  technology.  The  area 
defense  is  also  offered  as  a  safeguard 
against  a  missile  accident. 

On  the  surface  the  area  defense  has 
much  to  recommend.  Its  cost  is  ad- 
vertised as  less  than  $5  billion  over  a 
period  of  5  years,  and  we  are  told  the 
system  will  give  us  protection  against  a 
possible  Chinese  attack. 

Before  "buying"  this  rather  naive  ar- 
gument, let  us  remember  that  China  has 
no  effective  air  force  against  our  stra- 
tegic bombers  and  no  effective  surface- 
to-air  defense  against  either  high-flying 
aircraft  or  ballistic  missiles.  If  China 
were  to  give  any  evidence  of  violating  her 
pledge  never  to  be  the  first  to  use  nu- 
clear weapons,  it  would  be  far  cheaper 
and  far  more  effective  to  destroy  her  nu- 
clear capability  than  to  build  a  light 
ABM  defense.  Let  us  therefore  take  a 
careful  look  at,  what  is  involved  before 
v.-e  agree  to  this  form  of  ABM  deploy- 
ment. 

'At  this  point,  Mr.  Spong  took  the  chair 
as  Presiding  OflBcer.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  First  of  all,  why  are  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  so  confident  that 
an  area  antiballistic-missile  defense  will 
provide  a  foolproof  defense  against  the 
Chinese  in  the  1970's?  The  argument  is 
that  a  Chinese  attack — if  one  can  be- 
lieve the  Chinese  would  be  mad  enough 
to  attack  the  United  States — will  consist 
of  a  few  unsophisticated  ICBM's  that  our 
ABM  defense  will  sweep  from  the  sky. 
Splendid  theory.  But  how  dumb  do  we 
think  the  Chinese  are?  What  if  the 
Chinese  instead  of  international  missiles 
use  long-range  submarines  not  as  yet 
in  existence  to  fire  medium-range  bal- 
listic missiles  under  an  ABM  defense?  Or 
simply  fire  very  "dirty"  nuclear  weapons 
into  the  atmosphere  off  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia and  allow  the  prevailing  westerlies 
to  cover  the  United  States  with  deadly 
radiation  or  even  smuggle  nuclear  bombs 
into  Chinatown  in  a  suitcase.  Moreover, 
can  we  be  sure,  given  Chinese  skills,  that 
by  the  1970's  China  will  not  have  a  large 
number  of  missiles  and  other  penetra- 
tion aids  and  decoys,  which  will  diminish, 
if  not  destroy,  the  effectiveness  of  our 
area  anti-ballistic-missile  defense — just 
as  Russia  can  do  today? 

Second,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are 
now  using  China  as  the  justification  for 
an  ABM  deployment.  Suddenly  China  is 
in  the  foreground  of  our  defense  con- 
sideration; yet  only  a  few  months  ago. 


before  the  selected  city  defens?  proved 
bankrupted,  General  V.'heeler,  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  had  th's  to 
say  about  China  and  an  ABM  defense: 

We  do  not  believe  we  should  depioy  ;it  this 
point  in  time  an  antiballistic  missile  system 
purely  to  defend  against  the  Red  Chinese 
threat. 

This  was  because  the  general  believed 
we  had  plenty  of  leadtime  to  stay  well 
ahead  of  Chinese  capabilities.  Why  have 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  now  chani^ed 
their  minds?  Is  it  because  of  the  recent 
Chinese  nuclear  success?  This  is  higltly 
unlikely  because,  according  to  the  De- 
feiise  Department,  the  Chinese  experi- 
ment did  not  come  as  a  surprise;  even 
the  general  public  expected  it  sometime 
this  year. 

I  suggest  that  the  reason  for  this  shift 
to  recomanending  an  area  defense — 
backed  up  by  the  Sprint  mi.'^siles 
around  particular  sites — is  simply  that 
this  form  cf  ABM  defense  Is  thought  to 
be  salable  to  a  gullible  public,  while  its 
predecessor  turned  out  not  to  be.  More- 
over, the  Joint  Chiefs  ha\e  described  tliis 
area  defense  concept  as  a  "first  step." 
Therefore,  we  can  be  confident  that  if 
the  United  States  buiit's  and  deplo.vs  a 
"light"  ABM  delen.se.  we  will  not  stop 
with  this  first  stage.  Vv'e  vmU  be  mipor- 
tuned  by  the  manufacturers  of  ABM  and 
t'ne  military  to  go  on  to  a  full-scale  ABM 
deployment  even  though,  by  the  Defense 
Departments  own  admission,  such  r.  sys- 
tem will  not  protect  the  Lnited  States 
from  a  sophisticated  So\iet  attack. 

Third,  why  is  the  United  States  con- 
sidering the  immediate  deployment  of  a 
system  which  has  not  been  fuily  tested? 
Senators  should  know  that  the  T.  nited 
States  has  not  yet  experim.ented  with 
usir'i  the  Sj^rint,  the  Spartan,  and  the 
radars  touether  and  probably  will  not  be 
capable  of  doing  so  for  at  least  2  years. 
How  can  we  consider  deploying,  at  a  cost 
of  some  $5  billion  a  .system  that  has 
never  been  fully  tested?  I  personally 
think  that  such  an  expenditure  is  out- 
rageous, Considering  the  crying  need  that 
this  country  has  for  funds  for  domestic 
programs  to  alleviate  poverty,  to  pro- 
vide adequate  education  for  our  youth,  to 
rebuild  our  cities,  to  feed  the  hungry, 
and  to  eliminate  air  and  water  pollution. 

A  large  part  of  the  problem  we  face 
with  these  new  demands  for  an  ABM  de- 
ployment stems  from  that  highly  orga- 
nized military-industrial  complex  against 
which  General  Eisenhower  warned  us  in 
his  last  speech  as  President  in  these 
words : 

In  the  councils  of  government — . 

He  said — 
We  must  guard  against  the  acquisition  of  un- 
warranted influence,  whether  sought  or  un- 
sought, by  the  military-industrial  complex. 
The  potential  for  the  disastrous  rise  of  mis- 
placed power  exists  and  will  persist. 

President  Eisenhower  went  on  to  say: 

In  holding  scientific  research  and  discovery 
In  respect,  as  we  should,  we  must  be  alert  to 
the  equal  and  opposite  danger  that  public 
policy  could  Itself  become  captive  of  a  scien- 
tific-technological elite. 

We  should  all  realize  that  the  United 
States  is  all  too  often  victimized  by  the 
zeal  of  our  scientific-military  elite — the 
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"weapons  cult,"  If  you  will.  Let  me  read 
you  what  one  such  cultlst  has  had  to  say 
about  the  advance  of  weapons  technol- 
ogy and  public  opinion  In  March  of  1967. 
Dr.  Harold  Agnew,  Director  of  the  Los 
Alamos  Laboratories  Weapons  Division. 
remarked  that — 

The  b€Mla  ot  advanced  technology  Is  in- 
novation and  nothing  l«  more  stifling  to  In- 
novation than  seeing  one's  product  not  used 
or  ruled  out  of  consideration  on  flimsy  prem- 
ises Involving  public  world   opinion 

This  Is  Indeed  a  shocking  statement 
and  a  dangerous  one.  If  we  have  any  role 
here  In  the  Senate  It  Is  to  advance  what 
Dr.  Agnew  calls  the  flimsy  premises  of 
public  opinion,  or.  in  other  words,  the  im- 
pact of  an  aroused  democracy  against  the 
weapons  cultlsts.  Over  the  next  few 
months,  as  the  United  States  brings  to  a 
head  this  longstanding  issue  of  whether 
to  produce  and  deploy  an  ABM  system, 
we  will  be  inundated  by  all  shades  and 
varieties  of  expertise — both  real  and 
bog\is.  How  can  we  be  expected  to  sort 
out  the  scientifically  sound  from  the  self- 
serving?  We  will  be  asked  whether  the 
lives  of  a  few  million  American  citizens 
are  not.  for  example,  worth  an  invest- 
ment of  $4  to  $5  billion.  Senators  will  be 
hard  pressed  to  deal  with  such  argu- 
ments, particularly  when  the  cultists  are 
so  anxious  for  their  own  pride  and  their 
pocketbooks  to  go  forward  with  an  In- 
effective ABM  system 

I,  for  one,  have  confidence  in  the  good 
sense  of  the  American  people,  once  they 
are  informed  of  the  facts  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  or  their  representatives  can  be 
stampeded  into  taking  an  unwise,  indeed 
a  dangerous,  step  if  they  understand 
clearly  the  issue  before  them.  But  they 
must  have  the  facts.  They  must  have  the 
benefit  of  full  and  free  discussion  in  the 
Congress  and  in  the  public  media,  unin- 
hibited by  false  demands  for  secrecy  We 
were  told  the  basic  facts  in  the  hearings 
before  the  Disarmament  Subcommittee. 
but  then  the  testimony  was  so  censored 
by  the  Defense  Department,  the  AEC,  and 
the  CIA  that  I  have  been  unable  to  use 
In  this  speech  many  facts  the  American 
people  should  be  told.  And  this  involves 
the  clear  and  scientific  reasons  why  our 
ABM  system  is  no  good  and  why  the  Rus- 
sian ABM  system  is  no  eood  But  I  am 
not  permitted  to  state  these  facts,  be- 
cause expediency  has  t)een  allowed  to  in- 
tervene with  what  I  believe  is  incontro- 
vertible evidence  to  support  my  conten- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
construction ^nd  deployment  of  an  ABM 
system  at  the  present  time  Is  both  un- 
warranted and  unwise  I  also  believe  that 
this  conclusion  Is  strategically  sound  and 
militarily  defensible 

In  any  Issue  of  this  magnitude,  how- 
ever, there  is  inevitably  a  political  con- 
sideration as  well  At  a  time  when  the 
peace  of  the  world  is  based  to  a  large 
extent  upon  a  tenuous  balance  of  nu- 
clear power — a  delicate  balance  of  ter- 
ror, as  It  has  been  so  often  called — the 
concept  of  national  security  is  directly 
affected  by  progress  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national disarmament — the  only  viable 
alternative  to  mutual  annihilation 

It  Is  for  this  reason.  Mr.  President, 
that  I  have  long  regarded  the  negotia- 
tions in  Geneva  on  a  nonprollferation 


treaty  as  of  overriding  importance  to  our 
own  security,  as  well  as  to  the  security 
of  other  nations  from  which  ours  in  part 
derives.  I  have  also  proposed  that  If 
agreement  Is  ultimately  reached  on  this 
Issue,  the  chances  for  a  further  extension 
of  the  nuclear  test-ban  treaty  to  Include 
underground  experiments  be  explored  in 
the  light  of  current  scientific  detection 
techniques. 

Unfortunately,  as  of  this  date,  direct 
negotiations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  ABM  issue 
have  not  yet  conunenced.  However, 
President  Johnson  and  Premier  Kosygln 
were  afforded  a  unique  opportunity  at 
Glassboro  to  compare  their  respective 
positions  on  the  question  of  anti- 
ballistic -missile  defense  systems  and  of- 
fensive weapons,  as  well  us  on  more  wide- 
ranging  arms  control  measures.  If  the 
results  of  this  meeting  are  to  have  any 
significant  effect  on  the  future  of  United 
States-Soviet  relations,  precipitate  de- 
ployment action  In  the  ABM  field  should 
be  postponed  at  least  until  an  intensive 
diplomatic  effort  to  reach  agreement  has 
taken  place  and  failed. 

For  it  is  apparent  that  the  debate 
which  has  raged  in  the  Pentagon  in  re- 
cent years  over  this  subject  ha  .  also  been 
carried  on  behind  closed  doors  in  the 
Kremlin  Our  deployment  of  an  .ABM  sys- 
tem at  this  juncture  without  .serious  ef- 
forts to  come  to  an  agreement  would 
certainly-  have  the  effect  of  strengthen- 
ing the  hand  of  those  Russian  military 
advocates  of  such  an  Investment  In  the 
U.S.S  R. — probably  at  an  accelerated 
pace.  The  result.  I  am  convinced,  would 
be  a  vast,  competitive  expenditure  of 
money  and  resources  with  little  gain  in 
real  defense  capability  for  either  .side,  as 
Mr.  Vance  has  so  clearly  pointed  out. 

Mr.  President,  the  hi.'^tory  of  the  past 
two  decades  has  taught  us — if  it  has 
taught  us  anything — that  every  decision 
to  escalate  the  arms  race  is  an  irrevoca- 
ble decision  in  the  long  run. 

Before  such  a  decision  is  taken  and 
In  order  to  provide  the  public  with  a  full 
and  unbiased  account  of  the  ABM  issue. 
I  recommend  to  the  President  that  he 
convene  a  blue  ribbon  commission  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  an  ABM  system. 
Such  a  commission  could  provide  a  care- 
ful and  objective  evaluation  of  the  course 
the  United  States  should  follow.  The 
precedent  for  such  a  commission  was  es- 
tablished immediately  after  the  Second 
World  War  when  President  Truman  de- 
cided to  establish  an  independent  com- 
mission to  assess  the  complexities  of 
US.  defea.se  policies  in  the  air  ape. 
The  resulting  report  of  what  came  to 
be  called  the  Finletter  Commission  was 
bluntly  entitled  "Survival  in  the  Air 
Age",  and  this  report,  primarily  because 
of  the  authoritative  and  Independent 
stature  of  the  commission  members, 
came  to  be  the  focal  point  around  which 
subsequent  international  discussions  of 
air  strategy  revolved. 

Ten  years  later — In  1957 — President 
Eisenhower  established  a  blue  ribbon 
commission  to  assist  him  in  coping  with 
the  problems  of  defense  in  the  era  of 
strategic  missiles.  Impressed  by  the  mili- 
tary, political  and  even  psychological 
implications  of  developmg  an  American 
retaliatory     offen.sive     force     President 


Eisenhower  established  the  so-called 
Galther  Commission.  The  Galther  Com- 
mission was  comprised  of  distinguished 
figures  from  the  Nation's  business,  finan- 
cial, scientific,  and  academic  communi- 
ties. These  men  included  H.  Rowan 
Gaither,  a  former  head  of  the  Ford 
Foundation,  William  C.  Foster,  now  Di- 
rector of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  James  R.  Killlan  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology, 
Earnest  O.  Lawrence.  I.  I.  Rabi.  John  J. 
McCloy  and  Jerome  B.  Welsner.  who 
later  became  a  Department  of  Defense 
adviser  to  President  Kennedy. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Gaither  Re- 
port had  a  significant  effect  both  within 
and  outside  the  U.S.  Government  and 
led  to  some  very  hard  thinking  about 
America  In  the  missile  age. 

A  critical  moment  in  our  Nations  life 
came  when  the  Galther  report  presented 
the  President  with  an  objective  account 
of  U.S.  military  strength  vis-a-vis 
the  Soviet  Union's  and,  in  the  proc- 
ess, I  Interpolate.  Mr.  President,  it  de- 
stroyed some  myths  which  had  been  pro- 
jected for  a  good  long  while  by  certain 
members  of  the  military-Industrial  com- 
plex of  which  I  have  spoken  today. 

Now  another  10  years  have  passed  and 
again  there  seems  to  be  justification  for 
the  President  to  convene  another  blue 
ribbon  commission,  this  time  to  deal 
with  the  momentous  question  of  ABM 
deployment.  Surely  the  ABM  question  Is 
of  such  magnitude  that  it  is  essential  to 
have  a  careful  and  objective  evaluation 
of  the  course  the  United  States  should 
fdllow.  I  do  not  believe,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  already  mentioned,  that  the  mili- 
tary-Industrial complex  is  objective 
enough  to  advise  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress or  the  President  on  how  we  should 
proceed.  This  being  the  case,  I  ^trcnsly 
suggest  that  a  temporary  blue  ribbon 
commission  drawn  from  all  sectoi-s  of 
national  life  Is  the  best  way  to  bring  a 
thorough  Inquiry  into  the  issues. 

Our  very  national  survival  may  be  at 
Lssue  In  the  ABM  controversy.  It  t.^  time 
we  put  the  best  and  most  objective  nunds 
in  the  country  to  work. 

Mr.  President,  unless  the  Senate  has 
further  business.  I  have  been  requested 
by  the  majority  leader 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President  '.vill 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  was  about  to  yield  the 
floor.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield,  if  the  Sen- 
ator wishes  to  engage  in  colloquy. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Has  the  Senator 
completed  his  address? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes,  I  have. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
did  not  interrupt  the  Senator  during 
his  address,  but  there  are  a  number  of 
points  I  should  like  to  discuss  in  con- 
nection with  it  I  do  not  know  w'r.en  I 
have  heard  an  addre.ss  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  has  contained  so  many  er- 
roneous statements. 

The  Senator  did  make  one  ven.  ac- 
curate statement  in  his  address,  how- 
ever, on  the  last  page,  when  he  .said, 
"Our  very  national  survival  may  be  at 
issue  in  the  ABM  controversy."  I  heartily 
agree  with  him  in  that  statement 

The  issue  bolls  down  practically  to 
this:  If  the  Soviets  have  an  effective 
antiballistic  missile,  and  we  do  tiot.  If 
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they  can  knock  down  our  missiles  and 
we  are  unable  to  knock  down  theirs, 
where  are  we? 

It  simply  means  they  can  pound  us  to 
death  without  our  being  able  to  effec- 
tively counter  and  respond  to  their  of- 
fensive. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  very  Important 
question.  For  10  years — 10  long  years — 
I  have  been  advocating  that  our  Gov- 
ernment build  and  deploy  an  anti-bal- 
listic-misslle  system.  The  state  of  the  art 
has  matured  during  that  period  of  time, 
and  will  certainly  continue  to  do  so. 
Our  research  has  been  highly  successful. 
We  are  ready  to  go  forward  with  it.  All 
that  now  waits  is  a  decision  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President.  In  my  judgment,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  imjwrtant  steps.  If  not 
the  most  Important,  that  this  Nation  can 
take  along  the  lines  of  national  defense. 
The  building  and  deployment  of  an  anti- 
ballistic -missile  system  is  critical  to  the 
future  security  of  this  Nation.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  more  than  100  mil- 
lion lives  could  be  saved,  should  we  sus- 
tain an  all-out  attack,  if  we  have  an 
anti-balUstic-missile  system.  Even  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  McNamara, 
who  has  not  yet  recommended  that  we 
go  forward  with  It — chiefly,  I  suppose, 
because  of  the  cost — has  admitted  that 
we  can  save  millions  of  lives  if  we  have 
such  a  system. 

There  has  been  a  system  recom- 
mended, that  would  be  effective,  it  is 
said,  possibly  against  Red  China,  that 
would  save  40  million  or  50  million  lives, 
and  an  even  more  effective  system  that 
would  save  from  80  to  125  million  lives, 
that  would  be  effective  against  the  threat 
posed  by  the  Soviets. 

I  do  not  know  of  an  issue  today  that 
is  more  important  to  the  American 
people  than  proceeding  with  the  build- 
ing and  deploying  of  an  anti-ballistic- 
raissile  system. 

Mr.  President,  in  all  probability  it  will 
take  us  from  5  to  7  years  after  the  deci- 
sion is  made  to  begin,  to  actually  deploy 
the  system.  We  are  making  a  great  mis- 
take, in  my  judgment,  to  delay  this  mat- 
ter 1  day  more. 

The  Senator  feels  that  if  we  had  gone 
forward  some  years  ago.  we  would  have 
wasted  a  lot  of  money  because  of  the 
relative  primitiveness  of  that  system 
compared  with  what  we  have  today. 
When  Thomas  A.  Edison  invented  the 
electric  light,  he  did  not  start  out  with 
the  fluorescent  lamp;  he  started  with 
the  incandescent  lamp.  If  he  had  not 
done  that,  later  we  would  not  have  had 
the  fluoiescent  lamp.  A  start  had  to  be 
made. 

But  we  have  done  additional  research 
m  the  meantime.  We  are  at  the  point 
now  where  we  can  intercept  the  enemy's 
missiles  and  render  them  ineffective. 
What  we  need  to  do  now  is  to  proceed 
to  build  the  system,  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Yes;  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  in  his  statement,  on  his 
last  page,  that  our  very  national  survi- 
val may  be  at  issue  in  the  ABM  contro- 
veisy.  I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  that. 
On  th?^  other  hand,  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
lo  point  out  certain  other  areas  of  dis- 
agreement. On  page  1,  the  allegation  is 


made  that  President  Johnson  and  Secre- 
tary McNamara  have  decided  against  de- 
ployment. The  truth  is  that  no  final  deci- 
sion has  been  made,  but  the  delay  in  de- 
ployment has  been  taken  by  some  to 
mean  that  the  decision  not  to  deploy  has 
been  made. 

A  decision  has  not  been  made  not  to 
deploy.  I  hope  that  the  President  will  yet 
see  fit,  and  do  it  soon,  to  make  the  deci- 
sion to  deploy  the  ABM. 

Also  on  page  1 

Mr.  CLARk;  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  challenge  the  accuiacy 
of  the  statement  the  Senator  has  just 
made.  The  President,  acting  upon  the 
advice  of  Secretary  McNamara,  has  de- 
cided not  to  deploy,  and  has  made  a 
public  statement  to  that  effect,  despite 
the  recommendation  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  When  did  the 
President  make  the  decision  not  to  de- 
ploy the  antiballistic  missile? 

Mr.  CLARK.  There  have  been  state- 
ment after  statement  in  the  press 
throughout  the  past  several  months  to 
that  effect.  I  shall  be  glad  to  document 
it  later,  if  the  Senator  wishes.  Secretary 
McNamara  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  of  which  the 
Senator  is  a  member,  and  said  he  was 
opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  said  he  was  opposed  to  it, 
but  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  acting  with 
the  President,  has  taken  the  position,  as 
I  have  understood  it,  that  if  some  ar- 
rangement could  not  be  worked  out  with 
the  Soviets  on  this  issue,  then  they 
would  be  forced  to  employ  it,  and  the 
President  has  delayed  his  decision.  The 
President,  I  repeat,  has  not  made  the 
decision  not  to  deploy  the  ABM. 

Mr.  President,  on  page  1  of  the  Sena- 
tor's speech  he  says  that  the  United 
States  and  Russia  have  agreed  to  the  de- 
escalation  of  both  offensive  and  defen- 
sive nuclear  weapons. 

The  truth  is  that  the  United  States 
has  on  numerous  occasions  indicated  its 
willingness  to  discuss  this  issue,  but  the 
Soviet  Union  has  not  so  agreed  and  has 
been  particularly  reluctant  to  agree  to 
a  discussion  of  its  defensive  systems. 

On  page  3  of  the  Senator's  speech 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  challenge 
the  accuracy  of  the  Senator's  statement. 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  public  press 
several  times  that  President  Johnson 
and  Premier  Kosygln  have  agreed,  and 
so  has  Secretary  Rusk  and  Mr.  Gromyko, 
to  a  discussion  of  both  offensive  and  de- 
fensive missile  deescalation. 

At  Glassboro,  when  asked  when  the 
discussions  would  conunence,  Mr.  Kosy- 
gln was  somewhat  evasive  about  renew- 
ing the  discussion  in  the  future. 

These  discussions  have  continued,  and 
we  have  been  told  this  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  several  occa- 
sions. 

The  Senator  is  incorrect  in  what  he 
has  Just  said. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President  the 
Senator  is  confusing  an  agreement  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  an  agreement  to 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  They  may  ha\e 
agreed  to  discuss  the  matter,  but  there 
has  been  no  agreement  to  deescalate,  and 
I  challenge  the  Senator  to  present  one. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  never  said  there  was  an 
agreement  to  deescalate.  I  never  said 
there  was  anything  more  than  an  agree- 
ment to  discuss.  If  the  Senator  says  that 
I  said  otherwise,  he  is  misquoting. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
page  1  of  the  speech  of  the  Senator,  is 
it  not  the  effect  of  the  statement  that  the 
United  States  and  Russia  have  agreed 
to  deescalate  both  offensive  and  defen- 
sive nuclear  weapons? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No ;  that  is  not  the  effect 
at  all.  It  is  merely  that  they  agreed  to 
discuss  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  frankly  do  not  look 
for  the  Soviets  to  agree  to  anything,  even 
for  them  to  agree  to  seriously  discuss  the 
matter.  The  Soviets  are  not  going  to 
agree  to  anything  unless  it  suits  them. 

The  goal  of  the  Soviets — and  the  Sen- 
ator seems  to  lack  a  basic  imderstanding 
of  this — is  to  dominate  and  enslave  the 
world. 

The  Senator  will  rue  the  day  when  he 
accepts  at  face  value  any  step  that  the 
Soviets  take  in  the  world  today,  since 
their  policies  are  all  calculated  to  con- 
tribute to  their  domination  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  on  page  3  of  the  Sen- 
ator's speech,  it  is  said  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  reached 
a  point  of  nuclear  standoff  where  nuclear 
war  has  become  unlikely  under  ordinary 
circumstances. 

The  truth  is  that  the  point  of  nuclear 
standoff  has,  from  all  indications,  been 
eroded  because  the  United  States  clear 
superiority  in  offensive  capability  in  rela- 
tion to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  in 
jeopardy.  An  exact  "balance"  increases 
the  chance  of  nuclear  attack  or  nuclear 
blackmail  since  the  advantage  is  on  the 
side  of  the  first  strike,  and  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion is  that  we  will  never  strike  first. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  take  It  that  the  Senator 
does  not  agree  with  the  testimony  given 
by  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  Vance  be- 
fore the  disarmament  hearings  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  Senator  is  quite  at  liberty  to  dis- 
agree with  Secretary  McNamara,  with 
President  Johnson,  and  with  Mr.  Vance. 
That  is  his  right  as  a  U.S.  Senator.  How- 
ever, I  think  it  should  be  pibinted  out  that 
he  is  disagreeing  with  the  leaders  of  our 
Defense  Establishment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  certainly  do  dis- 
agree ^ith  Mr.  McNamara.  He  has  made 
more  bad  decisions  than  any  man  who 
has  ever  been  Secretary  of  Defense,  In 
my  judgment.  And  I  regret  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  so  little  wisdom  as  to 
want  to  follow  Mr.  McNamara's  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
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like  to  have  the  Record  show  my  su- 
pienic  admiration  for  Secretary  Mc- 
Nan.ara. 

Mr  THURMOND  Well  I  am  not  sur- 
prised Tiie  Seiiatur  s  thinking,  1 
imagine,  i.s  about  in  line  with  the  Secre- 
tary s 

If  Secretary  McNamara  had  his  way. 
we  would  not  have  very  much  of  a  De- 
fense Establishment.  About  the  only 
thing  he  has  produced  m  his  lifetime. 
that  I  have  heard  of.  i.-,  the  Edsel. 

On  pages  4  and  5  of  the  Senator's 
speech,  It  is  .«aid  that  If  the  Unitfd 
States  built  and  deployed  an  antl-ballis- 
tic-misslle  system  and  then  for  some  rea- 
son it  fail'^d  at  the  moment  of  attack. 
the  casualtits  sustained  by  the  United 
Stat?.s  V  ou'i'J  be  higher  tlian  if  we  had 
not  bu'lt '  ucii  a  3>stem. 

The  tiuth  IS  tha.".  it  i?  impossible  to 
su^taiji  an  aM^gvition  of  this  nature,  as- 
sumir?  that  a!!  other  factors  remain 
constant  E'en  an  absolute  failure  could 
hardly  ro.ult  in  m  to  caj.ualtics  for  th; 
United  States  than  o'jr  present  naked 
.status  would  result  in. 

Mr  President.  I  empha.size  again  that 
tlie  United  States  today  stands  naked, 
complf'telv  nude,  a/ainst  an  attack  bv 
miss  le^.  We  h-^ve  no  system  deployed 
to  protect  tpe  I'ves  and  the  i-afcty  of  the 
American  ptople  from  nuclear  attack 
by  ballistic  ml.--,£ile 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr.  THURMOND  M;-  President,  it 
is  asinine  i  '  continue  this  policy.  The 
enemy  can  shower  missile  after  mi.sslle 
in  hTc,  and  we  have  nothing  with  which 
to  i'xx)  them 

Why  do  we  not  co  ahead  and  build 
the  system?  We  have  the  know-how.  Wr- 
have  done  the  research  We  are  ready 
to  proceed.  All  we  need  is  the  decision 
of  the  Pre.-.ident.  He  need  not  wait  on 
Mr  McNarr.-^.ra,  becau;;c  I  do  not  believe 
Mr.  McNamara  would  ever  on  his  own 
advise  the  Fri'sident  to  proceed. 

If  Mr.  McNamarn  does  so  advise  the 
President,  it  will  be  under  coercion  from 
somebody  because  down  in  his  heart,  I 
understand  tl^at  he  does  not  believe  in 
it.  He  dees  not  wani  to  spend  the  money 
for  it. 

We  are  miikii  £{  a  great  mistake  in  not 
pruoeedin:^  in  that  way.  It  may  coot  S20 
million  or  $30  million.  What  is  $30 
million'' 

Tn  Detroit  they  hnrned  over  $20n  mil- 
lion of  property  a  few  d?ys  ago.  We  can 
soend  $31  million.  S40  million,  or  %^f^ 
million  and  save  billions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  property  and,  more  important  and 
mc/e  precious  than  that,  save  80  million 
or  150  million  .American  lives 

I  .say  that  is  worth  the  cost 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield ' 

Mr.  THURMOND  I  yie'.d 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr  President.  I  might 
point  out  briefly  the  ra:ionale  uf  mv 
statement  that  If  we  built  an  anti-ba'.lis- 
tic-missile  system  and  it  did  not  work. 
more  American  lives  would  be  lost  th.Tn 
otherwise.  Tlu.>  is  ba.sed  on  testimony 
before  our  Subct-mmittec  on  Di.  arma- 
ment by  Secretary  Vanre  aid  by  D.  Fos- 
ter, the  Defen.se  De;)artment  s  Director  of 
Research  and  EnKineenng  Both  of  these 
gentlemen   testified   that   the   inevitable 


result  of  our  constructing  an  anti-ballls- 
tic-mlssile  defense  would  be  to  escalate 
the  offensive  capabili!'<^'S  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  just  as  Secretary  McNamara  has 
ndlcated  that  the  inevitable  effect  of  the 
Soviet  Un  ons  deployinif  an  anti-bal- 
hslic-missile  system,  inelTective  though  it 
may  be.  would  be  to  escalate  our  offensive 
systems. 

Therefore,  if  we  build  such  an  ABM 
system,  it  will  force  the  Soviets  to  build 
a  better  offensive  missile  system  thnn 
they  now  have  and  we  will  lose  more 
lives. 

This  is  the  uncontradicted  testimony 
of  the  Defense  Department  before  our 
subcommittee. 

I  sasp^jct  that  the  Scnntor  from  Sjut!'. 
Caro'ina  quite  inadvertently  said  mil- 
lions of  dollars  when  he  meant  billions 
of  dollars 

I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  correct 
thar  when  he  come,  to  look  at  the  text 
of  hi.i  remarks. 

Mr.  THURMOND  What  figure  Is  the 
Senator  speaking  about '• 

Mr.  CLARK  The  Senator  oa  .several 
occasions  during  Ins  Inst  commeiu  sjK'ke 
about  $30  million  and  $40  million.  I  am 
sure  he  meant  $30  billion  and  S40  billion 

Mr  THURMOND  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect If  I  used  the  word  millions,  it  shou'd 
have  bec-n  billions. 

I  repeat  that  If  this  great  Nation,  the 
richest  in  the  •  -irld.  can  spend  $30  bil- 
lion or  $40  bUirn  and  sa'e  80  million  or 
more  American  lives  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  property,  it  Is  a  good  in- 
vestment. 

Mr  LONG  jf  Louisiana.  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  THURMOND  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  recall  some 
years  ago  when  we  held  .'-  session  beliind 
closed  doors  and  discussed  the  missilo 
program  That  was  some  time  ago.  Can 
the  Seniitor  recall  when  it  was? 

Mr.  THURMOND  1963. 

Mr.  CLARK  May  I  say  to  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  that 


then.  The  excuse  given  now  is  that  if  you 
build  one,  it  will  make  the  Soviets  more 
.'ii.'.iiaiu,  a:id  iluv  will  try  to  build  a 
better  one.  or  they  will  pursue  some  other 
cou'se. 

Anyone  who  knows  the  Soviets  knows 
tiiat  they  are  gouv.;  to  fol'ow  their  course 
to  build  the  best  weapons  m  the  world; 
atia  if  we  do  not  build  better  ones,  they 
will  have  the  advantage,  and  they  would 
n-jt  hesitate  to  attrick  this  country  and 
take  it  over,  as  they  have  taken  over 
and  have  behind  the  Ircn  Curtain  j6 
percent  of  the  world's  population. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Can  the  Senator  tell  mt 
whether  or  not  the  Soviets  are  in  the 
process  of  deploying  an  anti-balli.stic- 
mi.'-sile  system? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Soviets  already 
have  deployed  now.  at  this  very  moment 
an  ABM  system  around  Leningrad  and 
Moscow.  It  ic  ready  to  'jo.  It  has  been 
developed:  it  has  beeo  deployed. 

We  have  on'y  carried  on  research,  and 
we  ha\f  put  in  money  for  prepruduction 
engineerin'-i  and  development,  and  Sec- 
cretary  McNam.ara  did  not  even  permit 
that  appropriation  to  be  obligated.  We 
are  several  years  behind  the  Soviets.  It 
would  take  several  years  to  build  and 
deploy  a  system  after  a  decision  had 
bttn  made  to  proceed. 

The  Senator  has  said,  on  pases  5  and  6 
and  el.se where  in  liis  speech,  that  the 
Joint  Chiels  of  Stulf  have  abandonee 
tlieir  original  plan  which  involved  the 
defen.se  of  certain  areas  by  deployment 
around  certain  cities.  That  was  the  al- 
legation. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  o; 
Staff  stili  are  unanimou.sly  behind  the 
original  concept,  which  involves  deploy- 
ment around  certain  cities  which  were 
chosen  on  a  ba.sis  of  factors  involvui;,' 
optimum  defen.se  of  maximum  security 
interests.  No  political  factors  were  in- 
volved, and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
stand  uiianimously  behind  thi.s  recom- 
mendation. 

Mr  CLARK  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.    THURMOND.    I    am    pleased  to 
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I  have  the  floor   Of  course,  I  would  be  /yield 


/ 


happy  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the  Se 
ator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK  I  am  happy  to  yield  Jo 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  for  what- 
ever purpose  he  wishes,  so  long  as  I  do 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

I  had  gained  the  impression  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  had  yielded 
the  floor 

Mr.  CL.\RK.  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  asked  me  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  that 
my  understanding  was  that  at  that  time 
the  basis  of  the  arcumi  nt  that  we  should 
not  proceed  forthwith  to  develop  an  an- 
ti-ballistic-missile  system  was  that  the 
services  had  not  adequntely  jierfccted 
a  sufficiently  sophisticated  weapon  to 
justify  building  and  deploying  it.  That 
was  4  years  ago 

Mr.  THURMONI^  The  basic  anru- 
ment  used  was  that  it  had  not  reached 
the  necessary  state  of  the  art.  The  Sena- 
tor is  correct.  That  was  the  excuse  given 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  for  hi; 
constant  courtesy  in  yielding  to  me. 

I  would  challenrT  the  accuracy  of  the 
Senator's  statement.  I  believe  I  can  pro- 
duce a  number  ol  prs\ss  releases  from  the 
Pentation  in  recent  weeks  which  would 
make  it  pretty  clear  that  they  have  got- 
ten away  from  the  plan  to  defend  the 
cities  and  are  now  speaking  of  a  much 
different  system,  which  will  be  con- 
centrated aroup.d  nii.ssile  sites  instead  rf 
around  cities. 

In  all  friendline.  s.  I  would  not  agree 
with  the  statement  the  Senator  has  just 
made  about  the  iircsent  position  of  the 
Joint  Cliiets  of  Staff. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  President.  J 
spoke  today,  over  the  telephone,  with 
General  Wheeler,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  I  asked  him. 
-Do  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  still  stand 
behind  the  ABM  system'  T>o  they  still 
want  if  Do  they  still  recommend  if" 

He  said.  "We  do" 

They  have  unanimou.sly  recommended 
It  for  the  last  2  years.  Every  member  of 
the   Joint   Chiefs   of   Staff   has   recom- 


mended it.  Mr.  McNamara  has  not 
recommended  it.  Tliis  great  military 
figure.  McNamara,  Is  not  in  favor  of  it. 
He  wants  to  save  a  few  dollars,  he  says. 
But.  Mr.  President,  he  is  gambling  with 
the  lives  of  American  citizens  when  he 
ciaes  not  go  forward. 

It  was  not  a  political  decision.  I  asked 
General  Wheeler  if  these  cities  were 
chcsen  from  a  political  standpoint,  and 
he  said.  •'Ab.solutely  not."  He  said  the 
Army  cnose  those  cities,  that  the  Joint 
Cniefs  01  Staff  reviewed  them  and  ap- 
proved them. 

I  said.  "Did  any  politics  enter  into  it?" 

He  said.  "Absolutely  not." 

Now.  the  Senator,  on  page  6 

Mr.  CLARK.  Before  the  Senator  pro- 
ceeds. Mr.  Prcsiilent.  will  he  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  question  that  'uhe 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  still  favor  the  de- 
ployment of  an  anti-ballistic-missile  sys- 
tem What  I  do  question  seriously — and 
I  wish  the  Senator  would  produce  an 
up-to-d.ite  .'^tal.mcnt  from  General 
Wheeler — if  that  they  are  still  proposing 
to  defend  25  or  50  cities  of  thiir  own 
clioosing. 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  iji^ke  with  Goii- 
cral  Wiieeler  about  that,  and  h"  sain  the 
.Army  chose  these  cities,  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  cf  Staff  reviewed  their.,  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs  ol  Staff  api-rov^d  tlicm. 
Tnere  was  no  politico  involved,  in  spite 
of  the  insinuation  m  the  speecn  of  the 
Scnatcr  liom  Pennsylvania  ti  the  cen- 
tral.. 

On  pafee  6  ol  liis  speech,  tiie  fc'e.iatcr 
says: 

Secnnd,  as  ."  pi;'ctlcal  poUiical  matter,  the 
ide:.  that  the  Joint  Chiels  of  St:iff  would  be 
responsible  for  choosing  the  25  or  50  cities 
had  to  be  quickly  abandoned  after  it  be- 
cme  public  infuimatloii  thnt  one  of  the 
cu.fs  would  be  Charleston.  South  Carolina. 
*  Iowa  of  81,400  inhabitants  and  the  Jiome 
0.'  -.l.e  chairman  of  the  Horse  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee 

Mr  Pie-^idpnt,  that  is  ab.solute:y  in- 
coirect.  The  facts  arc  just  as  T  have 
Uated — the  Army  chose  the.-^e  cities. 
They  did  not  lia\e  to  a'oandon  ^\\y  plan. 
Wiiat  is  mcritioned  here  about  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  plan  being  abaiui.med  is 
."csolutely  incorrect.  I  asked  General 
Whcf  ler  about  tnat. 

Some  weeks  ago,  the  distinguished 
Ser.ator  from  Pennsylvania  referred  to 
t.us  matter  on  the  floor.  He  was  wrong 
t^-en.  and  he  is  wrong  now.  He  said. 
speaking  of  Charleston.  "81,400  Inhabi- 
tants." If  the  Senator  knows  anything 
about  an  ABM,  he  knows  It  covers  mo'e 
■iian  C!;arIeston.  Charleston  and  the 
;-uburbs  alone  contain  more  than  300.000 
people  Why  does  he  want  to  say  81.400 
"ight  in  the  corporate  limits  of  Charles- 
ton, when  North  Charleston  has  a  larger 
r>opulation  than  the  city  of  Charleston — 
and  it  is  not  incorporated — and  the  en- 
tire area  around  there  contains  more 
than  300,000  people?  In  addition  tofpop- 
u'ation  den.sity  factors  there  are  many 
defen.se  es.sential  installations  to  be  con- 
sidered. It  is  not  only  for  the  good  people 
of  Charleston,  although  It  would  be 
^01  th  while  to  build  the  system  for  them. 
Hereiswaat  you  have: 

Headquarters  of  the  6th  Naval  Dis- 


trict, the  Polaris  submarine  base,  the 
naval  shipyard,  the  naval  base,  head- 
quarters of  the  Atlantic  Ivline  Fleet,  the 
mine  warfare  school,  the  Military  Air- 
lift Command,  the  naval  ammmiitlon 
depot,  the  Army  transpoi-tation  depot, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital, 
the  naval  hospital. 

These  are  all  defense  installations,  lo- 
cated in  and  around  Charleston.  And  the 
antl-balUstic-missile  system  could  well  be 
deployed  there  to  protect  these  vital  de- 
fense installations,  but  this  is  not,  by 
itself,  the  only  factor  involved  in  placing 
an  ABM  installation  in  the  Charleston 
vicinity. 

At  that  location  is  the  only  Polaris 
submarine  base  In  the  United  States. 
One  is  being  built  on  the  west  coast,  but 
this  is  the  only  one  now,  and  the  main 
one,  and  It  will  continue  to  be  the  main 
one.  It  will  be  the  only  one  on  the  east 
coast.  It  Is  worth  protecting.  Our  Polaris 
.submarine  Is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
weapons  we  have,  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant; and  If  you  are  going  to  put  an 
.ABM  anywhere,  it  should  be  put  In  that 
area. 

I  was  surprised  that  the  Senator 
-rrltlcized  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  iIou.se  Armed  Services  Committee.  It 
was  Representative  Rivers  who  helpc-l  to 
save  the  naval  shipyard  In  Philadelphia. 
It  probably  would  not  be  there  now  if  it 
hid  not  been  for  Representative  Rivirs. 

In  addition  to  the  Federal  installations 
I  have  mentioned,  there  are  Parris 
Island,  the  Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot; 
t'lie  Beaufort  Marine  Air  Corps  Air  Sta- 
tion: the  Beaufort  Naval  Hospital.  The 
AB:>.I  would  protect  those  Federal  inst?l- 
I'llions. 

North  about  80  or  90  miles,  In  the  lower 
part  of  Aiken  and  in  parts  of  Allendale 
and  Bai-nwell  Counties,  is  the  great 
Savannah  River  atomic  energy  plant, 
which  is  most  vital  to  our  Nation.  The 
ABM  would  protect  that. 

There  is  the  Citadel  in  Charleston 
-.\  hich  is  training  young  men  and  Reserve 
officers  and  which  is  a  great  asset  to 
our  national  defense.  There  is  the  Port 
of  Charleston,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
natural  ports  in  the  United  States,  which 
would  be  of  extreme  importance  to  the 
United  states  in  time  of  war,  and  Is  cer- 
tainly important  from  a  commercial 
standpoint  at  all  times. 

There  are  all  of  these  Federal  and 
State  Installations  and  yet  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  wants  to  insinuate 
that  the  reason  that  Charleston,  S.C. 
was  chosen  was  because  it  is  the  home 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. That  insinuation  is  false  and  It  is 
not  true.  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
is  not  fair  to  him  w^hen  he  makes  such 
an  insinuation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
and  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  also  a  major  general 
in  the  U.S.  Army,  Is  he  not? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  the  Reserve. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  candid  answer. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  And  I  am  proud 
of  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  a  colonel  in  the  Air 
Force,  I  might  say.  I  am  happy  to  yield 


the   floor   to   the   senior   Senator   from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  courtesy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
pa.ye  7  of  his  address,  the  Senator  states 
that  \<t  could  launcii  a  "preemptive"  at- 
tack against  Red  China,  upon  any  in- 
dication that  she  Intended  to  attack  us 
with  nuclear  weapons. 

The  truth  is  that  the  fir.5t  likely  indi- 
cation that  we  w'ouid  have  of  any  iuch 
attack  by  Red  China  would  be  a.'ter  it 
was  too  late  to  prevent  the  launch;."-g  of 
the  attack  and  would  be  disa.5:rous  if 
we  had  no  defense  against  the  incoming 
missiles.  Also.  I  am  very  surprised  f  iiear 
tne  s£nior  Senator  Irom  Pennsylvania 
suu.:est  that  we  consider  a  p^e^'in.jtive 
strike-  against  any  counti-;.-  shoii  v-.  an 
all-out  atuick  aga'nst  us.  since  that  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  contrary  to  every  posi- 
tion lie  has  ever  taken.  It  Vvould  avail 
the  Unittd  Slates  very  little  to  destroy 
Red  China  after  they  had  loosed  a  nu- 
clear attack  against  ihe  United  States 
a;-aiiist  '.vhich  we  were  defenseles.=  . 

On  page  7  of  the  speech  it  Is  alleged 
tha'.  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  a'.e  'jow 
using  Red  China  as  the  justincaticn  lor 
an  ABM  dei^loyment. 

The  truth  is  that  this  is  i^lainly  con- 
trary to  the  facts.  The  Joint  Cnief'--  of 
Staff  justified  deployment  ol  nn  AB.M  on 
the  military  threat  from  all  our  potential 
adversaries.  While  they  must  take  into 
account  the  new  threat  whiclr  Red  China 
has  develo;:ed,  t.;e  originai  ,ius:i:;cation ' 
against  the  threat  posed  by  the  Soviet 
Union   is  certainly  still  valid. 

Mr.  President,  in  closmi^  I  wisii  to  re- 
peat that  there  is  nothing  more  impor- 
tant that  this  Nation  can  do  to  build 
up  our  strategic  military  postu-e  Ui.d 
protect  this  Nation  than  to  build  an  a-jti- 
ballistic-mlssile  system.  The  anti-ballis- 
lic-missile  system  will  be  a  deterrent  to 
an  attack  because  if  we  have  such  a  sys- 
tem, then  the  Soviets  and  Red  China  will 
know  and  otlier  Communist  nations  v.ill 
knov.-  that  if  we  can  incapacitate  th.cir 
missiles  they  will  hesitate  a  long  time 
in  launching  any  attack  because,  al- 
thougli  some  of  their  missile.-  mish:  set 
through,  tiiey  would  not  be  totally  effec- 
tive. They  would  know  that  if  they  v.  ere 
to  begin  such  an  attack  that  we  could 
still  respond  in  kind  and  that  would  be 
a  double  deterrent,  and  I  say  that  would 
help  stave  off  a  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  dis.in- 
guished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for 
yielding  to  me  and  allowing  me  to  :e- 
.spond  to  the  many  erroneous  statements 
made  in  his  speech. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  a  good  friend  of  mine,  is 
always  very  courteous  to  me.  It  v,as  a 
pleasure  to  yield  to  him.  It  does  not  sur- 
prise hinVany  more  than  it  does  me  that 
V.  c  do  not^  see  eye  to  eye,  but  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons  for  having  a  democratic 
institution  sucii  as  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  which  was  published  in  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  on  July  13,  1967, 
entitled  "Super  Megaton  Madness." 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mall,  July  13 
1967] 

SfPES    NtEGArON    MsDNESS 

Perhaps  the  gloomiest  re.T.arKs  made  by 
Sovter  Premier  Alexei  Kosygm  in  his  press 
conference  after  the  Glassboro  summit  meet- 
ing were  on  the  subject  or  missile  defenses. 
nrifnrf  fh*  meeting  President  Lyndon  John- 
son said  he  hoped  for  agreement  to  prevent 
a  race  to  Install  costly  systems  of  antl-lnter- 
contUiental  ballistic  missiles  lABMsi.  A 
JournallBt  asked  Mr.  Kosygln  If  there  could 
be  safeguards  for  such  an  agreement,  and 
his  reply  showed  that  he  and  President  John- 
son could  not  have  been  talking  the  same 
strateg  c  language 

Mr  Kosvgln  said  he  was  willing  to  talk 
about  complete  dlsarmajnent.  but  not  about 
preventing  this  sort  of  race.  ABMs,  he  said, 
were  a  defensive  weapon,  and  the  world 
would  be  worse,  not  better,  off  if  the  money 
saved  on  ABMs  were  spent  on  aggressive 
weapons. 

It  Is  a  characteristic  remark  But  It  is  total- 
ly at  croas-purposes  with  the  approach  of 
United  States  Defense  Secretary  Robert  Mc- 
Namara,  and  Its  effects  can  be  seen  this  week 
In  increasing  pressure  on  Washington  to 
launch  its  own  ABM  program,  which  would 
cost  MO  billion  over  10  years.  The  Russians 
have  already  spent  t4  billion  in  ABM  defenses 
around  Moscow  and  Leningrad 

This  pressure  has  been  bMilding  up  for 
months,  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  lead- 
ing some  Influential  senators  agaUist  the 
McNamara  school  But  extra  weight  was 
added  on  Tuesday  by  a  study  signed  by  four 
former  top  generals  and  Dr  Edward  Teller, 
the  nuclear  scientist.  In  their  report  to  a 
congressional  oommlttee  they  raised  the 
bogey  that  by  1971  Russia  would  enjoy  a 
massive  advantage  In  t.'^e  nuclear  megaton- 
nage  it  could  theoretically  drop  on  the  United 
States  In  an  all-out  war 

They  argued  that  an  ABM  system  had  to  be 
built  to  give  the  President  two  options  In  a 
crisis.  Since  the  United  States  had  declared 
it  would  never  Initiate  a  nuclear  war.  they 
complained  that  at  present  we  have  no  de- 
fense other  than  our  threat  to  strike  back  " 

They  are,  in  fact,  as  far  away  from  Mr 
McNamara's  thinking  as  Mr  Kosygln  Is  The 
Defense  Secretary  has  argued  for  ye&ia  the 
only  true  defense  is  an  "invulnerable  second 
strike"  system,  for  it  would  deter  the  initial 
■  enemy  move.  He  describes  an  ABM  system  as 
an  offensive  scheme  because  it  encourages 
a  power  to  think  it  cannot  suffer  a  retalia- 
tory attack.  He  once  went  so  far  as  to  say 
"the  sooner  the  better"  to  the  idea  Russia 
might  achieve  full  second-stnke  capacity, 
and  hU  critics  derided  him.  saying  he  should 
give  Moscow  some  Polaris  submarines  forth- 
with. 

Yet,  ir  anyone  makes  sense  In  the  mad 
world  of  missiles,  surely  Mr  McNamara  does 
The  ABM  system  would,  bk  the  Chiefs  of  Staff 
themselves  calculated,  only  save  one-quarter 
of  the  American  population  from  nuclear 
death.  Tuesday's  congressional  study  esti- 
mated that  by  1971  Russia  could  have  50.000 
"deliverable  megatons"  That  is  exactly  2'2 
million  times  the  amount  of  TNT  required 
to  equal  the  Hiroshima  atomic  explosion. 

Obvioualy  that  would  go  far  beyond  the 
borders  of  saturation  and  "overkill." 

The  ABM  argument  In  Washington  cannot 
be  isolated  from  other  developments  If  the 
McNamara  line  is  abandoned  In  favor  of  an 
ABM  escalation.  It  could  mean  further  delays 
before  anyone  signs  a  nuclear  non-prolLfera- 
tlon  treaty,  with  non-nuclear  nations  be- 
coming more  suspicious  of  the  big  p>owers 

It  would  also  offer  extra  arguments  for  the 
Kremlin  hawks,  whose  struggle  with  Mr 
Kosygln  and  President  Nikolai  Podgomy  was 
described   yesterday   in   a   New   York  Ttmes 


report  Some  Influential  Americans  are  argu- 
ing that  now  more  than  ever,  the  Russian 
tlovea  need  au  achievement  U)  point  to  if 
hop>e  of  big-power  co-opera  tun.  is  U)  survue 
de-eticaJation  of  the  Vietnam  war.  some  stride 
toward  a  Middle  East  settlement  that  would 
salvage  Arab  pride  and  Justify  Mr  Kosygtn's 
cautious  tactics  Either  Is  urgently  needed: 
either  would  be  a  better  defense  than  ABMs 


RESPONSE     TO     THE     NEW     YORK 
TIMES  EDITORIAL 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Mr,  President,  on 
July  26,  1967,  there  appeared  in  the  New 
York.  Times  an  editorial  under  the  cap- 
tion "While  Cities  Burn  "  I  am  men- 
tioned In  this  editorial,  and  not  par- 
ticularly in  the  happiest  and  most  favor- 
able way.  I  presume  it  comes  about  be- 
cause of  a  statement  made  by  the  Re- 
publican National  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee. Frankly.  I  did  not  prepare  that 
statement  nor  was  I  on  the  subcommittee 
that  did  so,  but  there  was  an  allusion  to 
factories  that  manufacture  Molotov 
cocktails  and,  of  cour.se.  that  must  have 
aggravated  the  pink-shirted  editorial 
writers  who  sit  in  the  ivory  tower  on 
Times  Square  and  write  these  things. 

Mr.  President,  I  presume  that  the  lines 
of  communication  between  the  editorial 
department  and  the  city  desk  have  evi- 
dently fallen  down  and  are  out  of  order, 
or  It  could  be  that  a  Berlin  Wall  has 
been  suddenly  erected  between  these  two 
divisions  of  this  great  newspaper  and  it 
has  become  one  of  tliese  huse  unman- 
ageable, and  imcontroUable  conglomer- 
ates. We  could  use  that  phrase  in  the 
Antitrust  Subcommittee. 

If  the  editors  of  the  New  York  Lmes 
had  bothered  to  read  their  own  news- 
paper on  Tuesday,  July  18,  1967,  they 
would  have  discovered  an  article  in  that 
newspaper  with  a  caption  which  looks 
to  me  as  if  it  is  at  least  three  centimeters 
high,  and  the  title  is  "Arson  'Factory' 
Discovered  Here."  The  subheadline  is 
"Brooklyn  Marshals  Seize  Cache  of  Fire 
Bombs.'  The  first  line  of  the  article 
states ; 

A  Molotov  cocktail  "factory  "  was  discov- 
ered m  a  vacant  building  in  the  Brownsville 
Section  of  Brooklyn  yesterday  by  two  Are 
marshals  cruising  the  area  in  search  of 
arsonists. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  rather  curious  that 
the  editors  who  wrote  this  editorial  had 
forgotten  to  read  the  paper  just  9  days 
earlier.  With  its  headline,  how  could 
they  miss?  I  think  I  should  dispatch  a 
note  of  sympathy  to  the  New  York  Times 
and  tell  them  It  should  be  prescribed 
reading  for  the  editorial  department  to 
take  a  look  at  their  own  newspaper  now 
and  then  and  see  what  the  reporters 
dish  up. 

In  connection  with  my  remarks,  even 
though  it  is  very  uncomplimentary,  I 
like  to  have  the  world  know  all  these 
things  they  say  about  me. 

Because  the  statement  was  so  misleading 
and  so  Irresponsible,  Senator  Dlrksen,  that 
thick-skinned,  battle-hardened  political  vet- 
eran, evidently  could  not  bring  himself  to 
face  up  to  a  defense  of  It  to  skeptical  re- 
porters and  ran  away  from  his  own  preaa 
conference 

Now,  I  shall  tell  what  happened.  I  did 
get  up  at  the  press  conference,  and  when 


I  did  get  up  in  the  press  conference  in 
our  press  gallery  at  5  o'clock  on  Tuesday 
and  a  reporter  said  to  me,  Well,  it  looks 
like  you  are  getting  a  little  sensitive." 
I  said.  "I  am  not  getting  sensitive;  I 
haven't  lost  my  cool:  there  are  times 
v\hfn  I  want  to  show  my  unspeakable 
contempt  for  somebody,  and  that  is  when 
I  get  up  in  a  meeting  and  walk  out" 

So.  Mr.  President,  there  is  the  whole 
story.  That  battle-scarred,  political 
veteran  from  Illinois  does  not  run  out 
for  or  on  or  about  anyone,  including  the 
New  York  Times.  The  New  York  Times 
does  not  coimt  for  much,  out  where  I 
live. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
editorial  and  article  referred  to,  so  that 
the  wise,  the  prudent,  and  the  self-re- 
liant people  of  Illinois  will  kr^ow  what 
Times  Square,  or  at  least  some  pink- 
shirted  editorial  writer,  thinks  about  me 
I  want  them  to  know  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  26,  1967] 
While  Cities  Burn 

The  nation  has  cause  for  deep  concern  if 
the  leaders  of  both  political  parties  are  un- 
able to  forget  fKJlltlcal  considerations  when 
murder,  arson  and  looting  are  sweeping  some 
of  Its  major  cities.  This  grave  domestic  crisis 
demands  a  level  and  a  quality  of  mature 
leadership  that  have  been  shocking  in  their 
absence. 

Because  he  holds  the  highest  office  and 
therefore  bears  the  highest  responsibility 
both  to  act  and  to  set  an  example.  President 
Johnson  offended  most  conspicuously  In  his 
pussyfooting  response  to  the  debacle  in 
Detroit  He  shilly-shallied  for  several  hours 
In  ordering  the  Army  units  Into  action  In 
the  city  despite  the  pleas  of  local  officials 
that  troops  were  urgently  needed.  And  when 
he  did  act.  Mr  Johnson  Issued  a  proclama- 
tion and  a  personal  statement  both  of  which 
were  clearly  designed  to  place  the  entire  poli- 
tical  responsibility  on  Governor  Romney 

It  Is  no  disgrace  to  either  the  Governor,  a 
Republlclan,  or  to  Mayor  Cavanagh.  a  Demo- 
crat, that  the  situation  in  Detroit  slipped  ou: 
of  local  and  state  control.  The  fact  that 
Governor  Romney  may  be  the  Republican 
Presidential  candidate  next  year  may  explain 
but  cannot  excuse  President  Johnson's 
nervous  political  posturing  at  this  critical 
time. 

But  If  the  President's  conduct  was  hesitant 
and  strangely  lacking  In  the  quality  of  lead- 
ership, the  statement  Issued  by  the  Repub- 
lican Coordinating  Committee  is  a  flagrant 
outrage.  It  is  the  most  transparent  kind  of 
seedy  politics  to  assert  that  these  terribly 
dlfBcult  and  complex  problems,  decades  and 
even  centuries  in  the  making,  have  erupted 
"since  the  present  Administration  toolt 
office." 

This  shabby  statement  insults  the  nations 
IntelUgence  when  it  asserts  that  President 
Johnson's  veto  of  a  loosely  drafted  "crime- 
control  bill"  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
contributed  to  an  upheaval  a  thousand  miles 
away  in  Detroit  or  that  the  ludicrous  snti- 
rioUng  bUl  already  passed  by  the  Hou« 
would  do  the  slightest  bit  of  ^xxl. 

"The  root  causes  of  discontent."  the  staw- 
ment  declares,  "are  of  immediate  and  con- 
tinuing concern  to  all  of  us."  The  Republi- 
can leaders  nowhere  state  what  those  "root 
causes"  are.  There  is  not  a  single  word  about 
Jobs,  housing,  health  care,  education  or  otli- 
er  urban  problems  Instead,  the  statement  1» 
replete  with  demagogic  tales  about  unspect- 
fled  factories  manufacturing  Molotov  cock- 
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tails  .>:'.d  unidentified  riot  organizers  touring 
the  C'juntry. 

Be:  ..:se  the  statement  was  so  misleading 
and  ;  ■  i.Tesponslble,  Senator  Dirksen,  that 
thlck-sk;nned,  battle-hardened  political  vet- 
eran evidently  could  not  bring  himself  to 
face  up  to  a  defense  of  It  to  skeptical  repwrt- 
ers  ar.a  ran  away  from  his  own  press  con- 
ference It  is  no  credit  to  either  of  them 
that  farmer  Governor  Dewey  shared  in  the 
drafting  of  this  document  and  that  former 
Presideiit  Elsenhower  associated  his  name 
with  :• 

It  r...w-  appears  that  Congress  will  appoint 
a  bip.^tisan  Joint  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  r;ot£.  More  good  would  be  accomplished 
If  the  conservatives  In  both  parties  would  re- 
cxaniice  their  consciences  and  their  voting 
records  on  the  model  cities  bill,  the  rent- 
subsidy  program,  the  rat-control  bill,  and 
manv  other  measures  before  Congress.  The 
new  committee  can  accomplish  little  if  Its 
members  from  both  parties  do  not  rise  above 
the  e.xecrable  level  established  by  Washing- 
ton's p.litlcal   leaders   in   recent   days. 

— ^rroR. 

IFrom  the  New  York  Times,  July  /b,  1967) 
Arson  Factory  Discovered  Here — Brooklyn 

M^RSH.^LS   Seize   Cache   of   Fire   Bombs 

A  Molotov  cocktail  "factory"  was  dis- 
covered m  a  vacant  building  In  the  Browns- 
ville section  of  Brooklyn  yesterday  by  two 
fire  marshals  cruising  the  area  In  search 
of  arsonists. 

Fire  Department  officials  said  the  Are 
bombs  being  manufactured  in  the  vacant 
building  at  238  AmtKjy  Street  were  "very 
professional "  and  capable  of  exploding  on 
Impact  "like  napalm." 

The  neighborhood  has  had  a  rash  of  fires 
In  recent  months  that  authorities  said  had 
been  started  by  volatile  liquids  such  as  gaso- 
line or  kerosene. 

In  early  June,  a  Fire  Department  official 
said,  there  were  five  such  "Incendiary" 
Mazes  in  a  single  night  on  a  single  block 
near  the  site  of  the  fire  bomb  factory. 

The  factory  was  found  by  Fire  Marshals 
John  Connell  and  Michael  Proust,  who  were 
among  a  group  of  marshals  assigned  to 
patrol  the  neighborhood  in  recent  weeks. 

SAW    YOUTH    SCATTER 

As  the  marshals  drove  along  Amboy  Street 
near  Blake  Avenue  in  an  unmarked  car,  they 
saw  a  group  of  8  or  10  youths  scatter  from  a 
burned  out  two-story  frame  building. 

On  closer  Investigation,  the  marshals 
smelled  heavy  gasoline  fumes,  and  found 
bottles  and  rags — two  ingredients  of  Molotov 
cocktails — on  the  building  stoop. 

Mr  Proust  pursued  the  youths  but  was 
unable  to  seize  any  of  them.  Mr.  Connell 
went  inside. 

"I  couldn't  believe  it,"  he  said  in  describing 
what  he  found  there. 

The  house  contained  four  completed  Molo- 
tov cocktails,  three  almost  completed  ones, 
two  dozen  empty  l)ottles,  rags  to  pro'vlde 
wicks,  tar  to  seal  the  neck  of  the  fire  bombs 
and  seven  gallons  of  gasoline,  which  neigh- 
bors said  had  been  siphoned  from  parked 
cars. 

Chief  Fire  Marshall  Vincent  M.  Canty  said 
there  had  been  "a  terrible  rash  of  Incendiary 
fires  in  vacant  buildings"  In  the  neighbor- 
hood recently.  He  said  three  men  were  ar- 
rested on  arson  charges  during  the  last  few 
weeks. 

Another  fire  official  said  that  hardly  a  night 
went  by  In  the  area  without  at  least  one  or 
two  blazes  set  by  flre  Immbs  or  volatile  fluids. 

The  official  said  most  of  the  blazes  were 
touched  off  In  vacant  buildings  by  young 
vandals  who  tossed  flre  bombs  from  roofs. 


ADDITIONAL  ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimotis  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  btisiness  was  trans- 
acted. 


THE     PRESIDENT,     COMMONSENSE. 
AND  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lem for  President  Johnson  in  Vietnam  is 
what  to  do  now,  not  what  we  should  have 
done  in  1954  or  in  1960.  And  what  hap- 
pens now  in  Vietnam  js  closely  related  to 
what  will  happen  in  Asia  and  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

These  are  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Ernest 
W.  Lefever,  a  Protestant  clergyman  and 
a  foreign  relations  expert,  writing  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Catholic  World. 

Dr,  Lefever  rightly  notes  that  in  Viet- 
nam "we  are  not  masters  of  our  destiny." 
He  continues: 

Dean  Rusk  wisely  reminded  the  rationalists 
and  those  who  want  America  to  control  sig- 
nificant slices  of  history  that  "we  are  not 
the  only  ones  writing  the  scenario"  In  South- 
east Asia. 

Why  are  we  in  Vietnam?  Dr.  Lefever 
answers  this  question  by  pointing  out 
that  "our  global  strategy  is  designed  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  to  create  an  international  order 
conducive  to  peaceful  change."  He  adds: 

'We  believe  that  holding  the  line  on  the 
postwar  settlements  In  Europe  and  Asia  will 
give  all  states,  partlctilarly  the  newer  and 
weaker  ones,  a  better  chance  to  develop  po- 
litically and  economically.  Holding  the  line 
against  Communist  expansion  by  military 
means  Is  not  a  creative  task,  but  It  does  pro- 
vide a  shield  for  constructive  change. 

He  notes  that  this  shield  has  succeeded 
in  helping  the  development  of  such  na- 
tions as  Japan,  South  Korea,  Greece, 
Formosa,  Iran,  West  Germany,  and  other 
countries  around  the  world. 

Why  does  Dr,  Lefever  support  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  policies  In  Vietnam? 

I  regard  our  Involvement  as  wholly  Just. 
In  religious  terms  our  present  f>olicy  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  lesser  of  available  evils  and. 
as  such,  merits  my  understanding  and  criti- 
cal support.  This  win  be  my  position  until 
I  can  see  a  politically  feasible  alternative 
which  promises  more  for  the  long-suffering 
people  of  Vietnam  and  the  larger  Interests  of 
International  security. 

I  commend  Dr.  Lefever  for  his  cogent 
views  on  the  Vietnam  situation.  I  believe 
his  excellent  article  is  vitally  important 
reading  for  all  Americans  who  seek  a 
greater  understanding  about  the  reasons 
why  our  Government  is  supporting  the 
integrity  and  sovereignty  of  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Catholic  World,  May   1967] 

Vietnam:  Joinino  thb  Issttzs 

(By  Ernest  W.  Lefever) 

Our  present  policy  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
lesser  of  available  evils. 

The  protracted  debate  on  American  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  has  suffered  frf m  too 
much  spot  news,  too  many  slogans,  and  too 
little  attention  to  the  political  premises  of 
the  protagonists.  The  public  demonstrations 
and  Presidential  petitions  are  designed  for 
pressure,  and  we  should  not  expect  them  to 
clarify  the  issues.  Unfortunately,  many  of 
the  church  pronouncements  and  exchanges 
among  religious  leaders  have  been  little 
better  than  the  slogans  of  the  picket  line. 
There  are  notable  exceptions.  But  In  much  of 
the  serious  exchange  the  Issues  of  our  tragic 
and  consequential  Involvement  are  often  not 
joined   because  the  debaters  fall   to   make 


clear  their  assumptions  about  political  reali- 
ties and  priorities  in  Soutlieast  Asia  and 
their  understanding  of  America's  role  in  the 
world.  (I  assume  that  ali  decent  Americans 
want  Justice,  freedom,  and  peace  for  the 
people  of  North  and  South  Vietnam,  and 
that  the  basic  moral  issue  is  one  of  means, 
not  of  ends.) 

This  nonchalance  about  expressing  one's 
working  assumptions  is  illustrated  by  the 
preoccupation  of  some  critics  of  United 
States  policy  with  specific  policies,  such  as 
bombing  In  the  North  or  defoliation  in  the 
demilitarized  zone.  They  tend  to  cite  policies 
they  oppose  as  reasons  against  being  in  Viet- 
nam when  they  really  believe  that  our  mili- 
tary presence  there  Is  fundamentally  unjust 
or  unnecessary.  This  confusioit  between  one's 
views  on  particular  tactics  and  one's  views  on 
the  basic  rightness  or  wrongness  of  an 
American  military  role  has  obscured  the 
moral  and  political  Issues  in  the  debate. 

Closely  related  to  this  fascination  with 
tactics,  abetted  by  episodic  reporting  some- 
times more  interested  in  the  sensational  than 
the  significant,  is  a  widespread  tendency  to 
violate  the  facts  with  easy  slogans.  The 
term  "indiscriminate  bombing,"  for  example, 
is  often  used  Indiscriminately. 

Whether  one  opposes  or  approves  'United 
States  bombing  in  the  North,  it  is  in  fact  the 
most  discriminating  bombing  in  the  history 
of  aerial  warfare.  It  is  restricted  to  a  limited 
number  of  military  targets  which  do  not 
even  Include  military  airfields.  As  of  this 
writing,  President  Johnson  has  prohibited 
the  bombing  of  Riiisslan  MIGs  on  the  ground. 
Despite  the  precision  of  United  States  bomb- 
ing there  has  been  a  small  number  of  civilian 
casualties,  but  nothing  compared  with  any 
previous  bombing.  The  President  has  pub- 
licly regretted  any  injury  to  civilians  and 
damage  to  civilian  property. 

In  the  South  there  is  an  entirely  different 
situation,  occasioned  largely  by  the  delib- 
erate policy  of  the  Vietcong  to  use  civilians 
(Including  women  and  children)  as  a  pro- 
tective cover  for  their  military  and  terror 
activities.  For  this  reason  the  Amei^cans  go 
to  extraordinary  measures  (i.e..  beyond  eny- 
thlng  in  previous  warfare)  to  protect  civil- 
ians, including  warning,  safe  conduct,  evac- 
uation, resettlement,  emergency  relief,  eco- 
nomic assistance,  and  medical  care.  These 
measures,  undertaken  for  political  and  hu- 
manitarian reasons,  often  interfere  with 
military  efficiency  and  result  in  greater- 
United  States  casualties.  No  national  army 
in  history  has  operated  under  stricter  rules 
of  political  self-restraint  than  the  Americans 
Ln  Vietnam,  Even  so,  there  are,  regretfully, 
thousands  of  civilian  casualties. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Communists  have  a 
deliberate  policy  of  systematically  murder- 
ing or  kidnapping  key  civilian  leaders  to 
gain  control  over  the  population.  This  cam- 
paign Is  directed  primarily  age4nst  the 
teachers,  medical  workers,  village  chiefs,  ag- 
ricultural workers,  and  the  intelligentsia.  In 
a  seven-month  period  in  1966  more  than 
3,000  civilians  were  victims  of  Vietcong  ter- 
ror. 

The  profound  difference  between  the 
American  and  the  Vietcong  practices  toward 
civilians  should  be  recognized  by  every  hon- 
est observer,  but  this  does  not  mean  the 
American  cause  Is  Just,  Such  a  Judgment 
must  be  based  on  larger  political  and  moral 
factors.  It  means  only  that  we  have  tried  to 
maintain  the  classical  moral  distinction  be- 
tween combatant  and  noncombatant  in  an 
extremely  difficult  situation. 

An  understanding  of  what  Is  Is  a  prereq- 
uisite for  understanding  what  ought  to  be. 
Too  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
political  realities  In  Vietnam,  The  United 
States  cbmbat  role  as  an  ally  of  Saigon  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  both  North 
and  South  Vietnam  are  de  facto  states  with 
the  rights  and  obligations  of  statehood,  I 
believe  this  assumption  is  essentially  cor- 
rect. The  Republic  of  South  Vietnam  is  rec- 
ognized as  an  Independent  state  by  about 
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sixty  governments.  It  is  uui  slmpiy  .t  tem- 
porary zone,  and  the  conflict  between  the 
North  and  Soutn  is  not  a  civil  war.  The  Ge- 
neva Accords  of  1354  referred  to  zones  pri- 
marily to  preserve  the  clalm&  of  both  Hanoi 
and  Saigon  to  sovereignty  o^er  the  whole 
of  V.etn.»m.  The  legal  experts  may  argue  thJ3 
point,  out  ones  •.  lew  on  It  is  crucial  to  one's 
analysis. 

The  Hanoi  regime  has  flagrantly  violated 
the  most  elementary  rule  of  accepted  state 
behavi  r.  It  lias  sent  tens  of  thousands  of 
soldiers  across  an  Internationa;  border  to 
overthrow  the  government  of  a  neighboring 
state.  Tnis  Indirect  aggression  and  subver- 
sion IS  complicated  by  the  presence  of  a 
strong  insurgency  mo-  cmcr.t  in  t!ie  South. 
In  moral  and  poiliical  terms,  however,  it  is 
very  s.mi.ar  to  tny  aggresoloii  of  North  Ko- 
rea'acr.  >■«..:>  t!ie  33th  parallel.  Kven  If  it  could 
be  demonstrated  tliat  the  so-caiied  National 
Liberation  Fiont  iVlet.^ong)  in  the  South 
was  not  essentially  an  instrument  of  Hanoi, 
Hai\oi  would  still  be  an  a-^ressor  by  any 
comm'- nsen-se  definition  of  the  term 

The  Saigon  government  has  a  right  to  de- 
ivnd  ;t.=;elf  against  enemies  from  within  and 
from  without.  Enemies  may  be  defined  as 
any  poi.tlcal-miutary  forces  seelclng  to  over- 
turow  tr.e  t;overi  ment  by  lo.ce  The  internal 
jjicture  :s  v'-ry  murky.  The  Commvinist  states 
regard  the  Vietcong  as  the  legitimate  repre- 
sentatl'. e  of  the  people  We  and  most  of  the 
world  regard  Saigon  as  the  nearest  apprcxl- 
mation  to  legitimiicv  m  that  tortured  imd 
chaotic  land.  Incidentally,  we  also  regarc^ 
Hanoi  ..s  the  legitimate  governm-int  Ui  the 
North  Neither  tlie  Ky  goverf.ment  nor  the 
V:ctco:.g  has  overwhelming  popnl;:r  sup- 
port, but  I  believe  -m  election  unfettered  by 
fear  and  terror  would  give  a  margin  to  Ky. 
perhap-  even   a  substantial  m.irgin. 

Be  i^nt  .To  it  may.  our  government  has 
decided  to  assist  Srlgon  and  not  the  Com- 
n■^uni^•'!  However  we.k  and  unpopular  suc- 
cesi'lve  Sa.ci'U  reglme.s  mav  have  been,  I  b-?- 
lieve  S  ilroii  represents  a  better  ch.ince  for 
creat.:ig  ordiT  and  Justice  than  do  the  Com- 
munist.* I  belie-  >.•  the  monstrous  m'-u'is  of 
the  Vietcors:  will  betray  Jurtlce  and  freedom 
Just  as  they  wer'.»  betraved  bv  Stalin  and  are 
r'.ow  bell  g  betrayed   by  Peking. 

Even  If  one  agrees  that  S:Mgon  represents 
the  o*tter  of  two  less  than  satisfactory 
political  option.*,  one  can  argue  that  the 
ViPtn.imtse  sliou'd  fight  It  oilt  themselves. 
This  t3  a  plausible  argument,  at  least  in 
the  abstrr;ct.  Biit  the  fact  is  we  are  there 
With  I  misSiVe  combat  presence,  and  this 
fact  Is  more  Important  than  how  we  u'ot 
there  Moral  nd  political  responsibility 
starts  with  the  existential  situation  We 
r.mno:  escape  oitr  dllemm'*  by  insisting  that 
we  shouldn't  be  there  This  !s  virtually  what 
George  Ken  nan  suggested  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relation."?  Committee  l.ist  year:  "If 
'.ve  were  not  alreHdy  liuolved  as  .ve  are  to- 
day In  Vietnam  I  would  know  of  no  reison 
why  we  should  wish  to  become  so  Involved" 
The  imollcation  is  that  we  are  responsible 
only  for  those  situations  we  deliberately  de- 
i-ide  to  get  into.  Life  Is  not  that  rational. 

Our  greatest  moral  problems,  personal  and 
tnternatloml.  arise  out  of  circumstances  we 
did  not  choose  to  be  In.  We  are  not  masters 
of  our  destiny  Dean  Ru  =  k  wisely  reminded 
the  ratlonali.sts  and  those  who  want  America 
to  control  significant  slices  of  history  that 
"we  are  not  the  only  ones  writing  the 
scenario"  In  Southenit  Asia. 

The  problem  for  President  Johnson  Is  what 
to  do  now.  not  what  we  should  have  done  In 
1954  or  1960.  The  history  of  our  increasing 
Involvement  Is  not  unimportant.  It  says 
something  about  the  nature  of  the  situation 
today.  We  are  Involved  in  Vietnam  for  many 
reasons.  We  have  been  trapped  by  the  web 
of  circumstance  We  have  also  made  delib- 
erate decisions,  some  wi.=;e  .ind  some  foolish. 
We  have  made  mistakes  We  have  misread 
events.  But,  fundamentally,  we  are  in  Viet- 
nam because  of  our  sense  of  responsibility  for 


maint, lining  the  peace  More  specifically, 
since  1945  Washington  has  with  remarkable 
consistency  sought  to  uphold  the  Integrity 
of  postwar  arrangements  in  Europe.  Asia  and 
the  Middle  East.  Our  policy  assumes  that 
stability  and  the  chance  for  constructive 
change  are  enhanced  If  the  major  Commu- 
nl.st  powers,  their  allies,  or  any  other  states 
are  prevented  from  breaching  these  lines  by 
military  force. 

Any  such  breach  upsets  the  prec.irlous 
balance  of  power  which  has  permitted  many 
states,  old  and  new,  to  ptirsue  their  political 
<.rM.  social  objectives  In  peace.  This  Is  the 
nieining  of  our  resistance  to  aggression  In 
Korea,  the  Truman  Doctrine  In  Greece  and 
Turkey,   and   NATO   Itself. 

Under  tne  SEATO  part  ift  1954.  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  pledged  to  guarantee 
ex, sting  stite  (rentiers  In  Southe.^st  Asia, 
including  the  Une  of  demarcation  m  Viei- 
uarn.  Ti.is  pledge  has  been  reifTlrmed  by  three 
Presidents.  If  it  was  right  for  us  to  draw  the 
line  at  Checkpoint  Cnarlle  and  the  38ia 
parallel,  is  it  not  right  for  us  to  attempt  to 
stop  the  military  expansion  of  Hanoi,  sup- 
ported by  Moscow  and  Peking,  at  the  17th 
p.irjl!el?  Here  is  wliere  rules  come  in  With- 
out apology  I  believe  that  respect  for  inter- 
national frontiers  provide  the  best  chanca 
for  yteAce  and  uncoerced  solf-determlnat.oa 

Because  of  its  great  po7,'cr  :ind  petition, 
the  United  states  has  a  miij>'r  r-r-sconsibility 
for  assisting  small  states  who  request  help 
when  their  survival  Is  threatened  by  e.^iterml 
ml'.t'ry  aggression  or  subversion  Even  if 
Russia  fnd  China  were  not  supporting  M  inol, 
anil  even  if  Hanoi  were  not  a  Communist 
state.  In  one  fundamental  respe:t  the  prob- 
lem would  be  the  same — aggression  should 
not  be  rewarded.  Appeasement  leads  neither 
to  peace  nor  Justice. 

The  issues  In  Vietnam  are  far  more  com- 
plex than  old-fashioned  aggression,  but  the 
moral  and  legal  Justirtratlon  for  American 
combat  presence  is  based  largely  on  the 
military  expansioii  of  the  Hanoi  regime  into 
South  Vietnam.  The  moral  problems  of  our 
military  presence  with  rcopect  to  the  civil 
war  In  the  South.  Insofar  as  that  struggle  can 
be  disentangled  from  Hanoi,  are  In  some  re- 
spects even  more  difUc-ill;  they  are  not  di:.- 
cUEsed  ill  this  brief  article. 

Senator  Pulbright  rightly  reminds  us  of 
the  temptation  of  the  powerful  to  become 
arrogant.  I  have  seen  very  little  evidence  of 
arrogance  at  the  upper  rciiches  of  our  gov- 
eriiment — the  mood  is  more  one  of  respon- 
sibility and  anguiith,  even  htimility 

Some  otjservers  believe  that  there  Is  too 
much  aiagulsh  and  liand-wnnging,  perhaps 
because  of  an  unacknowledged  and  misdi- 
rected sense  of  guilt  over  Hiroshima  and  our 
domestic  race  siti'atlon.  I  cimnot  believe  we 
are  in  Vietnam  for  reasons  of  prestige  or 
economic  advantage.  Neither  our  doctrine 
nor  our  practice  support  the  idea  of  an 
American  empire  We  are  eager,  perhaps  too 
eager,  to  wlthdruv^  our  power  in  some  places 
where  it  is  st.Il  needed  and  desi'ed. 

Nor  are  we  in  Vietnam  for  strategic  ad- 
vantage, narrowly  deftned  To  say  we  are 
there  for  str.iteglc  re.isons  begs  the  question. 
Strategy  is  not  an  end,  uut  a  means  for 
achieving  our  foreign  policy  objectives.  Our 
global  strategy  is  designed  to  prcptect  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  to  create 
an  interii.itional  order  conducive  to  peaceful 
change.  We  believe  that  holding  the  line  on 
the  postwar  settlement.s  In  Europe  and  Asia 
will  give  all  states,  particularly  the  newer 
and  weaker  ones,  a  better  chance  to  develop 
politically  and  economically.  Holding  the  line 
against  Communist  expansion  by  military 
means  Is  not  a  creative  task,  but  It  does  pro- 
vide a  shield  for  constructive  change  We 
have  seen  such  a  change,  assisted  by  .Amer- 
ican aid.  In  Japan.  South  Korea.  Formosa. 
Greece,  Turkey,  Iran,  West  Oermanv.  and 
fifty  other  countries  around  the  world 

We  are  not  the  masters  of  history  in  South- 
east  Asia,   or   even    in   South   Vietnam.   The 


most  we  can  hope;  to  do  is  to  help  crer.te 
minimal  conditions  for  the  development  of 
viable  political  and  economic  life.  We  .re 
not  a  self-appointed  world  policeman.  But 
from  time  to  tune  we  will  be  called  upon  to 
act  as  an  emergency  rescue  squad  for  a 
small  country  whose  existence  is  gravely 
threatened.  ThiS  is  not  a  happy  role.  It  is  a 
heavy  burden. 

We  should  not  expect  too  much  too  soon 
in  the  newer  states,  most  of  which  are  rent 
by  trlbalijim.  t.ictlon'.illsm,  and  other  en- 
demic centrifugal  forces.  What  these  states 
need  Is  stability.  Order  Is  the  prerequisKe 
of  elementary  Justice.  A  legitimate  regime 
cannot  evolve  without  a  minimal  degree  of 
security.  Some  critics  of  our  Vietnam  policy 
insist  that  the  Saigon  regime  become  demo- 
cratic before  we  asi-i»t  it. 

This  is  a  preposterous  demand.  Half  t.he 
states  of  the  world  do  not  have  popular  or 
democratic  governments  In  the  Anglo-Saxon 
sense,  though  most  of  them  go  through  the 
ntu.il.  Political  democracy  Is  a  rare  .ichie-.e- 
ment.  It  cannot  be  created  by  fiat.  It  can 
never  be  imposed  from  the  outside. 

We  have  limllcd  moral  and  political  lever- 
age over  Premier  Ky.  This  Is  as  It  should 
be  In  a  remarkably  frank  statement  last 
January  22,  Senator  Fulbright  declared  that 
If  the  Ky  government  "won't  do  what  we  tell 
them  to  do.  we  could  get  a  new  governmen: 
He's  there  only  because  we  put  him  In."  In 
reply,  Ky  called  Fulbright  a  "colonialist." 
The  Senator's  statement  was  arrogant  and 
f.ictually  wrong.  Even  the  mighty  United 
States  lacks  the  power  to  Install  and  depose 
prime  ministers.  Ky  came  Into  power  and 
has  exercised  authority  In  Saigon  as  a  re- 
sult of  many  forces,  one  of  which  w.a.s  Wash- 
ington. 

We  obviously  have  some  influence  in  South 
Vietnam,  but  it  ts  arrog.mt  and  dangerous 
to  exaggerate  our  leverage.  It  is  morally  In- 
admi.vsible  to  Uuow  our  weight  around  in 
another  stale  thnt  has  requested  military  or 
economic  assistance.  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy was  wholly  out  of  place  when  he  told 
Saigon  that  the  Vietcong  should  be  repre- 
sented In  a  future  government.  The  compo- 
sition of  a  future  regime  is  for  the  Vietcong 
to  decide. 

All  we  can  do  Is  help  create  enough  sta- 
bility so  that  the  Internal  political  choices 
will  be  free  of  terror  ;>.nd  Intimidation.  We 
have  no  right  to  treat  any  .;lly  as  if  It  were 
a  puppet  or  an  occupied  country. 

It  Is  a  great  irony  that  small  allies  tend 
to  have  more  leverage  over  their  powerful 
partners  than  the  other  way  around,  in  spite 
of  Machiavelli's  admonition  that  a  big  state 
should  never  permit  a  small  ally  to  make  a 
decision  for  it.  One  might  say  that  this  is 
what  small  allies  are  for ! 

Another  form  of  arrogance  among  some 
critics  of  America's  Vietnam  policy  Is  to  give 
.Asia  a  lower  priority  than  Europe.  Georie 
Kenn  in  told  the  Fulbright  committee  th.  t 
■'Vietnam  Is  not  a  region  of  major  military. 
industrial  Importance.  It  would  be  dltficui' 
to  believe  that  any  decisive  developments  oi 
the  world  situation  would  be  determined  in 
normal  circumstances  by  what  h.ippcns  on 
that  territory." 

It  Is  difficult  to  know  precisely  what  he 
means  by  this  vague  statement,  but  Kennan 
seems  to  say  that  military  and  industrl.al 
considerations  should  take  precedence  over 
the  right  of  the  people  of  SU^uth  Vietnam  to 
determine  their  destiny  free  from  outside 
military  aggrresslon.  Kennan's  further  refer- 
ence to  Vietnam  as  "a  grievous  misplacenicn; 
of  emphasis"  In  American  foreign  policy 
smarks  of  a  subtle  condescension  toward 
Southeast  Asia. 

One  need  not  buy  any  mechanistic  domino 
theory  to  recognize  tiiat  what  happens  In 
Vietnam  is  tied  closely  to  wh.it  is  happening 
and  will  happen  in  Asia  and  other  p:irtf  of 
the  world.  Who  doubts  that  the  events  ^•' 
Indonesia  during  the  past  year,  which  g-'^ 
some  hope  of  greater  justice  in  that  sprawl- 
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mg  archipelago,  would  have  been  possible 
without  the  sustained  Americ^.n  military 
p.-esence  in  Vietmm  ' 

Who  believes  that  the  jieoples  of  South 
Vietnam.  Thailand  and  Eurnii  would  be  able 
to  express  freely  their  ri'tht  of  self-determl- 
n.nnon  if  the  United  States  quit  Vietnam 
under  conditions  that  could  be  coiistrued  as 
;»  virtory  for  the  Connnunist  strategy  of  In- 
surgency and  terror? 

•If  American  troops  were  removed  from 
South  Vietn.im  tomorrow,  the  Vietcong, 
North  Vietnamese  troops,  the  Chinese  and 
North  Korean  trcxips  would  overrun  South 
Vietniim.  Thailand.  Malaysia,  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  South  Korea  And  that  would 
not  be  the  end.  Other  countries  In  Asia  would 
«x)n  similarlv  be  overrun.  Africa  and  even 
Europe  would  not  be  safe."  This  warning  by 
Dr  H.  K.inuizu  Banda.  President  of  Malawi, 
may  be  overdrawn,  but  it  is  difficult  to  deny 
the  indivisibility  of  peace. 

If  the  fragile  fabric  of  peace  can  be  rent 
with  impunity  by  larger  or  .smaller  states 
motivated  by  messianic  tnd  exp;inslonist  am- 
bitions, whether  Coniniuni.st  or  Fascist,  will 
we  not  face  a  new  er.i  of  iiiternatlon.al  turbu- 
lence that  will  pi  ly  into  the  hands  of  the 
fanatics  of  the  left  and  the  right ^ 

I  have  tried  to  Identify  some  of  the  basic 
prpmlsfs  of  United  States  policy  In  Vietnam. 
In  the  main  I  find  these  premises  more  con- 
vincing than  any  nlternative  options  being 
advanced  within  our  government  or  outside. 
I  i.ave  deliberately  not  expressed  my  views  on 
specific  .Imerican  tactics  because  I  do  not 
feel  qu  il:fied  to  do  so. 

But  as  a  citizen  I  am  qualified  to  indicate 
my  judgment  on  our  goverment's  funda- 
mental approach  to  this  perplexing  dilemma. 
If  I  can  see  no  morally  acceptable  and  po- 
litically feasible  alternative  to  our  general 
cci'.r^e  in  Vietnam  today,  this  does  not  mean 
I  regard  our  Involvement  as  wholly  just.  Nor 
does  it  mean  that  I  approve  of  all  American 
decisions  in  the  past.  In  religious  terms  our 
present  policy  teems  to  me  to  be  the  lesser 
of  available  evils  and.  as  such,  merits  my  un- 
«lerstar.dln3  and  critical  support.  This  will 
be  my  position  until  I  can  see  a  politically 
fea.iible  alternative  which  promises  more  for 
the  long-sufTerlng  people  of  Vietnam  and  the 
larger  interests  of  international  security. 


AIR  AND  WATER  POLLUTION 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time.  Congress  and  the  States  have 
been  concerned  with  the  growing  prob- 
lems of  air  and  water  pollution.  A  re- 
cent article  in  the  Hai-vard  Business  Re- 
view, coauthored  by  a  good  friend  of 
mine,  James  J.  Hanks,  emphasizes  the 
opportunities  for  private  enterprise  to 
participate — at  a  significant  profit — in 
effective  pollution-control  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  noticed  on  the 
part  of  many  Senators  and  others  in  Gov- 
ernment in  recent  months  an  enhanced 
interest  in  maximizing  the  involvement 
of  the  private  sectors  of  our  economy  in 
the  solution  of  urgent  national  prob- 
lems. I  believe  that  this  article  is  an  im- 
portant and  constructive  response  to  that 
feeling. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Industry 
Action  To  Combat  Pollution,"  published 
in  the  Harvard  Business  Review,  be 
Printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  1 

Industry  Action  To  Coivibat  PoLLtn-iON 
(By  James  J.  Hanks  and  Harold  D.  Kube) 

'James  J.  H.anks  and  Harold  D.  Kube  are 
principals  in  the  consulting  firm  of  Resottrces 


Development  Associates,  'Washington,  DC. 
Hanks  was  formerly  associated  with  Penn- 
Texas  Corporation,  Kaiser  Electronics,  and 
other  companies.  Kube  was  formerly  asso- 
ciated with  Jansky  and  Bailey,  Inc.,  and 
with  various  government  agencies.) 

Air — motor  vehicles — new  kinds  of  engines, 
nev7  fuels? 

Water — sewage — chemical  recovery,  by- 
product development? 

Solid  waste — used  containers — dlsposabil- 
ity,  degradablllty? 

Private  enterprise  has  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  a  ready-made  market  that  will 
total  at  least  $275  billion  over  the  next  34 
years  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  ensure  the 
availability  of  two  essential  resources — 
namely,  clean  air  and  clean  water.  Moreover, 
to  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  opportu- 
nity for  providing  solutions  to  the  nation's 
air  and  water  pollution  problems.  Industry 
can  gain  the  goodwill  and  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  the  public  on  a  scale  never  before  en- 
Joyed.  Just  In  case  the  above  incentives  are 
not  sufficient  Inducements,  consider  for  a 
moment  the  other  side  of  the  coin: 

Industry,  In  the  broad  sense,  Is  directly  or 
Indirectly  responsible  for  well  over  half  of 
all  the  air  and  water  pollution  now  taking 
place.  If  the  trend  Is  not  soon  reversed,  the 
expense  of  obtaining  clean  air  and  water  for 
Industrial  use — let  alone  for  our  essential 
personal  use — will  greatly  Increase  and  could 
reach  the  point  of  noneconomlc  return  or 
worse  In  certain  instances. 

The  public  through  government  at  all 
levels  will  Increasingly  demand — as  it  al- 
ready has — that  corrective  action  be  taken. 
If  such  action  is  forced  on  Industry  at  large. 
not  only  will  it  lose  much  of  its  freedom  of 
independent  action,  but  It  will  also  impair 
its  collective  Image  as  a  responsible  segment 
of  society. 

The  $275  billion  market  therefore  is  es- 
sential, is  assured,  and  is  both  sizable  and 
varied.  During  the  remainder  of  this  cen- 
tury, at  least  $110  billion  will  be  spent  for 
the  control  and  reversal  of  water  pollution 
by  Industry  and  municipalities.  Another 
$105  billion  win  be  committed  for  air  pol- 
lution control  and  abatement,  and  at  least 
$60  billion  more  will  be  Invested  for  the  dis- 
posal of  solid  wastes,  primarily  rubbish  and 
garbage. 

PROBLEMS   AND  POSSIBILmES 

What  are  the  types  of  opportunities  and 
which  are  the  industries  that  have  the  capa- 
bilities required  to  solve  the  problems  In- 
volved? In  general,  the  pollution  of  air  and 
water  is  the  result  of  things  that  man  has 
done  and  Is  doing  to  his  environment. 

The  emissions  of  the  principal  pollutants 
into  the  atmosphere  in  the  United  States 
have  been  estimated  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences'  National  Research  Council 
to  be  about  125  million  tons  (MT)  per  year 
at  the  present  time;  see  Exhibit  I. 

EXHIBIT    l.-PRINCIPAL    ATMOSPHERIC    POLLUTANTS    IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


Metrlc^ons 
per  year 


Percent 


By  type: 

Carbon  monoxide 

Oxides  of  sulfur 

Hydrocarbons 

Partfculate  matter. 

Oxides  of  nitrogen 

Other  gases  and  vapors. 

Total 


65 

52 

23 

18 

15 

12 

12 

10 

8 

6 

2 

2 

125 


100 


By  source: 

Transportation... 

Manufacturing 

Generation  of  electricity 

Space  heating 

Refuse  disposal 


Total. 


Source:  Committee  on  Pollution,  "Waste  Management  and 
Control  "  (Washington,  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Publica- 
tion 1400,  1966),  p.  11. 


Much  of  the  pollution  of  the  air  can  be 
tr.Tced  to  the  conversion  of  the  fossil  fuels 
1  petroleum,  g:^s,  and  coal)  into  energy,  as 
indicated  In  the  exhibit.  Consequently,  many 
opportunities  lie  in  designing  and  building 
equipment  which  will  either  remove  the 
pollutants  from  the  fuel  source  before  it  Is 
used,  or  capture  the  pollutants  in  ..n  energy 
conversion  process  (hopefully  as  a  w.lunb'.e 
by-product).  Thus: 

Industries  such  as  petroletim  and  coal  have 
a  vita!  stake  in  mnking.^thelr  products  more 
compatible  v,-ith  our  environment  require- 
ments, through  research,  design,  nr.d  engi- 
neering. 

The  u.=ers  of  these  energy  sources,  includ- 
ing the  automobile  manufacturers  and  other 
builders  of  mobile  equipment  and  the  elec- 
tric utility  companies,  have  an  opportunity 
to  discover  ways  of  capturing  the-pollutants 
in  an  energy  conversion  process  :ind.  in  =ome 
cases,  of  reusing  or  converting  tlie  polluting 
elements  into  valuable  by-products. 

Similar  opportunities  exist  in  chemical 
plants,  paper  and  puip^mllls,  meat-packing 
plants,  steel  mills,  and  otliers. 

There  is  also  the  opportunity  to  reduce  air 
pollution  by  developing  and  u.=ing  new 
energy  sources  which  do  not  emit  pollutants 
into  the  air.  Much  work  is  now  bcir.e  done 
on  some  of  these,  such  a.s  atomic  energy, 
fuel  cells,  solar  energy,  and  large  electric 
batteries. 

The  m.un  sources  of  water  pollution  at 
present  are  organic  wastes  of  all  types.  Sucii 
wastes  from  Industrial  plants  now  exceed 
those  contributed  by  inunicip.-iities,  and  they 
are  increasing  at  a  more  rapid  rale.  Agricul- 
tural wastes,  as  well,  from  animals  and 
plant  origin?  are  a  large  and  important  .=curcc 
of  organic  pollution.  Inorzaiiic  indu.strial 
wastes — principally  of  mineral  nnd  chemical 
origin — are  another  Important  source  of  pol- 
lution. They  contain  met:ils  (iron,  chro- 
mium, nickel,  copper),  salts  (compounds  of 
sodium,  calcium,  magnesium),  acids  (sul- 
furic, hydrochloric),  and  many  other  waste 
compounds.  Other  water  contaminates  are 
new  synthetic  chemical  wastes,  pesticides. 
*  fertilizers,  radioactive  wastes,  and  high  tem- 
perature waters  discharged  from  powder  and 
Industrial  plants. 

A  very  real  water  pollution  problem  arises 
from  the  large  quantities  of  mineral  nutrients 
(coming  mainly  from  sewage.  Industrial 
wastes,  applied  fertilizers,  and  land  drain- 
age) that  enter  our  water  courses  and  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  algae,  aquatic  weeds,  and 
other  plant  nuisances.  Such  growth  generally 
results  in  a  deterioration  of  water  quality, 
making  It  unsatisfactory  for  domestic,  in- 
dustrial, and  recreational  uses. 

The  opportunities  for  control  of  water 
pollution  are  as  many  and  as  varied  as  the 
types  of  companies  which  are  using  water 
for  industrial  purposes  and  dumping  waste 
into  streams.  These  Include  paper  and  pulp 
plants,  chemical  plants,  steel  mills,  tanneries, 
food  processors,  and  also  companies  owmlng 
abandoned  coal  mines, 

A  problem  of  increasing  Importance,  af- 
fecting both  air  and  water  pollution.  Is  the 
now  widespread  use  of  pesticides.  For  exam- 
ple, a  pesticide  directed  at  a  certain  Insect 
pest  may,  as  a  side  effect,  destroy  a  popula- 
tion of  beneficial  predator  insects.  The  re- 
sult is  that  a  population  of  beetles  which 
the  predators  had  kept  under  control  sudden- 
ly multiplies  and  becomes  highly  destructive. 
Although  tampering  with  the  balance  of  na- 
ture Is  often  necessary — as  is  being  done  in 
agriculture  on  a  huge  scale — widespread  and 
Indiscriminate  use  of  pesticides  can  and  does 
produce  unexpected  results  that  are  very 
damaging.  Further,  pesticide  chemicals  en- 
ter both  our  atmosphere  and  our  water 
courses  and  cause  further  destruction  of 
animal,  fish,  and  plant  life.  They  also  provide 
additional  complications  for  water  treatment 
processes. 

Municipalities,  too,  with  their  effluents 
of  Inadequately  treated  sewage  and  refuse, 
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are  also  heavy  contributors  to  both  air  and 
water  pollution  However,  they  are  now  re- 
ceiving financial  assistance  from  the  federal 
government  to  enlarge  and  build  new  water 
treatment  and  sewage  disposal  plants,  some 
of  which  will  also  serve  Industry  And  indus- 
try will  be  called  on  to  provide  much  of  the 
engineering,  construction,  and  equipment 
for  this  program 

CURRENT     PROGRESS 

Several  companies  In  a  few  industries  not 
only  have  been  struggling  with  these  prob- 
lems for  some  time,  but  have  made  stibstan- 
tlal  progress.  Detergent^j  are  a  c.tse  in  point 

Unfortunately,  many  detergents  survive  fur 
long  times  In  surface  and  ground  waters  be- 
cause they  contain  hydrocarbon  chains  that 
are  not  easily  decomposed  Nearly  everyone 
recalls  the  foaming  streams,  and  the  result- 
ant adverse  publicity  which  gave  the  deter- 
gent manufacturers  a  poor  public  Image  not 
so  long  ago. 

The  industry,  which  turns  out  about  4 
billion  pounds  of  detergents  annually,  lost 
little  time  in  reacting,  and  developed  a  num- 
ber of  degradable  agents,  based  on  new  hy- 
drocarbon chains,  which  can  be  broken  down 
Into  nonfoamlng  compounds  m  modern  sew- 
age treatment  plants  Although  a  few  minor 
problems  remain,  the  industry  has  regained 
Its  public  Image  and  Is  now  enjoying  record 
sales  In  a  steadily  Increasing  market 
Emission  o)  gases 

Kraft  pulp  miUs.  which  produce  over  half 
the  pulp  In  the  United  States  i  mainly  for 
the  manufacture  of  heavy  wrapping  paper 
and  paper  bags),  have  long  been  known  for 
the  cabbage-like  odors  spewing  from  their 
large  digesters  as  wood  chips  are  converted 
into  pulp  In  a  sulfate  ■'cooking"  process. 

A  lesser  problem  is  the  emission  of  par- 
tlculatea  from  smelt  tanks  and  lime  kilns. 
However,  as  much  as  95%  can  be  captured  by 
electrostatic  precipitators. 

The  basic  problem  remains  the  emission  of 
gases,  and  the  pulp  Industry  has  spent  years 
in  searching  for  a  solution  The  best  one  to 
date  Is  a  process  which  uses  a  weak  black 
liquor  solution  to  oxidize  sulfur  compounds 
Into  less  volatile  compounds  that  lose  most 
of  their  odor  and  have  less  tendency  to  escape 
Into  the  atmosphere.  This  process  offers  an 
economic  gain  to  the  mill  by  retaining  sul- 
fur In  the  recovery  system,  thus  reducing 
the  amount  of  elemental  sulfur  required  to 
maintain  a  constant  sulfldlty  in  the  cooking 
•  liquor. 

Iron  and  steel  mills  also  are  substantial 
sources  of  air  pollution  due  mainly  to  dust 
and  gases  coming  from  sintering  operations, 
coke  ovens,  blast  furnaces,  and  the  open 
hearths  where  steel  Is  made  The  effluents  are 
mainly  dust,  iron  oxide,  hydrogen  sulfide. 
and  phenols.  United  States  Steel.  Bethlehem. 
Republic.  Jones  atiJ  Laughlln,  and  Kaiser,  all 
have  air  pollution  controls  for  some  of  the 
open  hearths.  Practlc.-slly  all  of  these  con- 
trols are  electrostatic  precipitators,  al- 
though one  Is  a  Venturl  scrubber  Neverthe- 
less, these  Installations  represent  only  15" 
of  the  steel  made  In  open  hearths  In  this 
country 

As  a  result  of  advances  in  steel-making 
technology,  the  basic  oxygen  furnace  Is  re- 
placing the  open  hearth  Eml.ssion  from  this 
new  type  of  furnice  would  be  at  lea.<;t  two 
or  three  times  greater  than  the  conventlnml 
open  hearth  but.  fortunately  practically  all 
of  the  basic  oxygen  furnaces  now  In  opera- 
tion in  this  country  nre  eqiipped  with  hlgh- 
efBclency  control  devices 

It  might  also  be  noted  that  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  has  developed  a 
smoke-cleaning  process  xhich  traps  m^st  of 
the  Iron  dust  particles  and  after  putting 
them  through  a  sintering  process  recharges 
them  for  use  In  Its  older  open  hearths 

OTHER    SOURCES 

Another  Important  source  of  both  air  and 
water  pollution  Is  electric  generating  plants 


using  fossil  fuels  (coal  and  or  oili  as  energv 
sources  Unfortunately,  combustion  of  these 
fuels  releases  sulfur  dioxide,  and  the  vol- 
umes of  this  highly  noxious  and  quite  dan- 
gerous gas  pouring  forth  from  utility  smoke- 
stacks make  the  electric  utility  industry  the 
largest  single  source  of  such  contamination. 
Although  llttie  progress  has  yet  been  made 
In  developing  commercially  feasible  processes 
for  removing  sulfur  from  either  coal  or  oil 
before  combustion,  several  processes  have 
been  developed  for  capturing  sulfur  gases 
from  the  emissions  of  electric  generating 
plants:  however,  the  economic  feasibility  of 
such  processes  appears  limited  at  the  present 
time  to  the  larger  plants 

In  another  problem  area,  several  large 
utility  companies  have  developed  processes 
for  trapping  fly  ash  In  stack  gases.  They  used 
to  have  this  residue  trucked  away  to  dumps, 
but  now  most  of  them  are  selling  it  for  use 
In  cinder  blocks,  portland  cement,  paving 
material,  abrasives,  and  metal  polishing 

A  different  but  also  highly  important  pol- 
lution problem  resulting  from  the  operation 
of  thermal  electric  plants  Is  the  discharge 
of  hot  water  into  adjacent  streams  and  other 
water  courses  Most  electric  utilities  are  well 
aware  of  this  problem,  and  many  have  ac- 
quired more  efficient  cooling  towers  and 
other  equipment  to  process  and  discharge 
"cooling  ■  waters  at  tempertaures  nearer  to 
that  of  the  stream  Much  remains  to  be  done 
however,  both  in  this  held  and  in  the  control 
of  sulfur  emissions 

Important  accomplishments  so  far  are  il- 
lustrated briefly  in  these  four  case  examples: 

American  Cyanamld  Company  has  a  plant 
with  a  dust  collection  system  that  accumu- 
lates about  4.000  tons  of  fly  ash  a  year  This 
"waste"  material  contains  about  70 '"  carbon, 
and  Its  reuse  as  fuel  brings  the  company 
substantia!  savings 

At  another  of  Its  plants  that  used  to  emit 
foul  smelling  betizothlazole.  American  Cyan- 
amld has  Installed  control  equipment  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  $85,000  and  new  re- 
covers about  $50,000  worth  of  the  chemical 
each  year 

A  mineral  processing  company  with  only 
$8,000  Invested  In  control  equipment  Is  re- 
covering dust  of  such  high  quality  that  It  Is 
now  worth  $5  more  a  ton  than  the  original 
product  The  control  process  Is  now  grossing 
the  company  $25,000  a  year  on  this  Invest- 
ment 

A  chlorine  user  with  air  pollution  controls 
Is  recovering  "waste"  chlorine  that  had  for- 
merly cost  him  $60  a  liquid  ton  The  recovery 
costs  are  now  down  to  only  $19  a  ton 

Other  examples  could  be  cited  where  eco- 
nomically feasible  and  even  profitable 
processes  have  been  developed  to  control  :;lr 
and  water  pollution.  However.  In  most  fu- 
ture cases  the  necessary  control  proces.ses 
which  are  required  will  result  in  additional 
costs  for  industry,  and  such  ro^Ls  will  prob- 
ably be  passed  on  to  consumers.  In  the  end. 
therefore,  we  will  all  be  paying  for  cleaner 
air  and  water 

.MR  pontrri'iN 

There  are  some  outstanding  examples 
where  industries  contributing  heavily  to  the 
pollution  problem  have  not  vet  made  rea- 
sonable progress  In  solving  It  But  this  Is  not 
Just  a  problem  to  be  struggled  with:  it  also 
represents  opportunities — not  only  for  the 
companies  Involved,  but  for  others  as  well. 

Motor  vehiclci 

The  90  million  automobiles,  trucks,  and 
buses  now  operating  In  the  United  States 
are  the  most  numerous  and  widespread  con- 
tributors to  our  national  air  pollution  Evn 
so.  the  motor  vehicle  Industry  has  hlstorl- 
callv  been  reluctant  tD  agree  that  there  is 
a  national  solution  to  this  problem,  although 
several  states  and  the  federal  government 
are  requiring  Install:' tlons  of  devices  on 
automobiles   to  ensure   adequate  controls 

Beginning  In  196^.  the  automobile  manu- 
facturers     Installed      so-called      "blow-by" 


devices  In  most  of  their  models  for  recir- 
culating and  burning  gases  which  e.5caped 
from  the  cylinders  p.ist  the  pistons  Thsse 
gases  are  mainly  hydrocarbons  tha'  e.trller 
models  vented  into  the  atmosphere  Hca-- 
ever.  the  mcst  dangerous  source  o:  tuto- 
motlve  emissions  Is  exhaust  pipe  g -^es  be- 
cause of  their  carbon  monoxides,  ni'rogen 
oxides,  and   hydrocarbons 

California  law.  for  example.  p.'-ol,:b.'.s  the 
sale  of  new  cars  (beginning  with  1966 
models  I  In  that  state  unless  their  e:.;haust 
gases  meet  certain  minlmuni  stii.ciards. 
Therefore,  automotive  manuf.^^re:  -  are 
installing  the  required  prev^^e  equip- 
ment on  all  cars  destined  lor  Cal::  ,Tnia — 
but  only  for  that  state.  The  re-;'  :'  the 
country  Is  still  waiting. 

Numerous  Coiigresslonal  he.-rtnu  >Jiave 
been  held  on  this  problem  and  In  October 
1964  the  Senates  Special  Cutacumnii-tee  on 
Air  and   Water  Pollution  reported 

"The  contribution  of  the  automi-ioile  to 
the  national  air  pollution  problem  -m  be 
reduced  The  technological  skills  and  equip- 
ment needed  to  do  the  Job  have  pas.sed  the 
research  stage  The  subcommittee  •::'n  see 
no  valid  reason  to  delay  further  the  a'ioptlon 
of  control  meastires  as  an  Integra!  p.\rt  cf 
every  new  automobile  manufacturt<l  :n  the 
Unit»><l  States.  If  the  Industry  can,  a.-  .*  does, 
make  ma  lor  changes  In  the  appearance  of 
automof)i!es  almost  annully.  and  ;:  :"  can. 
as  it  does,  announce  advances  In  pertorrn- 
ance  with  impressive  regularity,  it  cer'.i;nly 
can  also  Incorporate  promptly  the  adjust- 
ments and  equipment  necessary  t3  reduce 
exhaust  emissions  "  • 

The  federal  "Motor  Vehicle  Air  P'.llution 
Control  Act"  becam?  law  on  Octnher  20, 
19fi.S,  empowering  the  Secretary  if  'i.-  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  WeUare 
to  prescribe  pracMcable  standards  "o  pre- 
vent or  Control  emissions  from  mot'ir  vehi- 
cles Such  standards  have  been  developed 
and  will  become  effective  with  th?  1968 
models 

The  manufacturers  know  they  can  provide 
the  necessary  controls  over  such  emissions 
by  system  changes,  new  devices  .ind  or 
modlflc'tions  of  the  engine  (Of  the  engine 
mfxllflcatlons  proposed,  the  best  tes'ed  and 
most  thoroughly  proved  to  date,  appears  to 
be   the   one   developed   by   Chrysler 

System  Change^:  -Concurrently,  mo  ;r  ve- 
hicle manufacturers  and  other  compau'es  are 
exerting  much  effort  lu  redesigning  the  in- 
ternal combustion  engine  and  developing  al- 
together new  kinds  of  engines  Or.e  :if  the 
most  Interesting  developments  to  date  is  the 
gas  turbine  engine  which  Is  also  pcwered  by 
,1  petroleum-based  fuel.  As  yet.  no  c.rnpre- 
hensive  test  data  are  available,  but  sm  e  gas 
turbine  combustors  operate  with  an  extreme- 
ly low  fuel  mixture;  we  can  expect  iheni  to 
show  relatively  small  carbjn  monoxide  and 
hydrocarbon  concentrations  in  their  exhaust 
gases.  There  Is  also  the  possibility  t;;:it  In 
time,  completely  new  klnd.s  of  afcinotive 
engines  will  be  developed.  U5liig  no.. -fossil- 
based  fuels  whose  combustion  will  !;j  con- 
siderably less  noxious  than  gasoline  .ivi  a'.e- 
sel  fuels. 

New  Dettccs. — Several  companies  iia. e  ad- 
vanced working  models  of  fuel  cells  designed 
to  create  electrical  energy  direct!..  Irom 
chemicals  without  combustion,  and  such 
energy  could  run  electric  motors  to  power 
the  cars  of  the  future.  Others  are  research- 
ing and  developing  large-capacity  electric 
storage  batteries  for  the  same  purp'^se  a 
development  carefully  watched  by  electric 
power  rompanles  anxious  to  pro\ide  luw^ofl- 
peak    charging    rates.    Finally,    solar    energy 
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systems  are  also  receiving  Increasing  atten- 
tion In  coming  decades,  research  will  be  un- 
dertaken to  determine  whether  It  might  be 
feasible  to  develop  some  practicable  solar- 
powered  automobiles  before  the  end  of  the 
century. 

While  many  of  these  research  projects  have 
run  Into  serious  problems,  the  effort  con- 
iinues  unabated.  Undoubtedly,  as  technolog- 
ical advancement  continues  In  the  futtire 
there  will  be  very  significant  changes  that 
could  have  revolutionary  impacts  on  the  au- 
tomobile industry  and  on  the  economy  as 
well. 

.Nevertheless,  the  burning  of  highly  refined 
fossil  fuels  is  still  at  the  heart  of  the  motor 
vehicle  industry's  pollution  problem.  It  ap- 
pears that  so  loi'g  as  motor  vehicle  manu- 
facturers Insist  on  present  auto  engine  char- 
acteristics for  output  (with  Incomplete  com- 
bustion cf  rich  mixtures  of  fuel),  this  prob- 
lem will  continue.  To  the  extent  that  manu- 
facturers or  others  develop  processes  ensur- 
ing better  combustion,  the  pollution  prob- 
lem Will  be  abated.  Many  petroleum  company 
laboratories,  however,  are  exerting  considera- 
ble effort  on  fuel  cell  and  other  energy  con- 
version research,  and  may  find  that  hydro- 
gen, methane,  propane,  or  some  other  chemi- 
cal, or  combinations  of  chemicals,  can  be 
effectively  and  economically  used  as  energy 
sources  for  applications  in  the  motor  vehicle, 
electric  power  generation,  and  or  other  In- 
dustries. If  so.  we  should  expect  to  see  some 
bursts  of  activity  In  such  energy  fields. 

There  Is  a  major  possibility,  however,  that 
unless  the  automobile  and  petroleum  indus- 
tries work  toward  developing  engines  and 
fuels  which  will  substantially  curtail  the 
emissions  that  now  account  for  over  half 
of  the  country's  air  pollution  problem,  other 
activities  may  lead  to  important  changes. 
Because  exhaust  emission  devices  will  soon 
be  standard  equipment  on  all  motor  vehicles, 
the  Immediate  future  of  gasoline  and  dlesel 
fuels  appears  secure.  But.  as  things  now 
stand.  It  Is  the  automotive  manufacturers, 
prodded  by  state  and  federal  laws,  not  the 
petroleum  Industry,  that  will  be  saving  the 
latter's  motor  vehicle  market.  However,  the 
petroleum  Industry  can  still  lose  this  market 
unless  It  remains  In  the  forefront  of  new  de- 
velopments In  the  energy  conversion  field  for 
motor  vehicles,  and  makes  plans  to  provide 
the  fuels  that  will  be  required,  whether 
fossil-based  or  not. 

jiLECTRic  trriLrriES 

Thermal  electric  plants  are  faced  with  a 
difficult  problem  due  to  the  fact  that  their 
primary  energy  sources — coal  and  oil — are 
high  In  sulfur  content,  and  neither  the  coal 
companies  nor  oil  refineries  seem  to  be  mak- 
ing much  progress  in  minimizing  the 
amounts  of  sulfur  In  their  products.  About 
the  best  the  coal  producers  can  do  is  to  try 
to  reach  those  coals  with  a  lower  sulfur  con- 
tent, which  are  becoming  Increasingly  scarce 
and  more  expensive  to  mine. 

These  utility  plants  are  already  the  largest 
single  source  of  sulfur  dioxide  pollution  in 
the  United  States,  and  It  Is  estimated  that  in 
the  absence  of  any  concerted  efforts  at  con- 
trol such  pollution  has  a  potential  for  in- 
creasing the  1963  level  sixfold  by  the  year 
2000.' 

The  electric  utility  Industry,  consequently, 
must  Install  adequate  equipment  to  remove 
sulfur  from  Its  flue  gases  and  also  must  de- 
velop new  devices  (for  Its  coal-bumlng  op- 
erations) to  catch  cinders  and  fly  ash  par- 
ticles. Electrostatic  precipitators  can  remove 
at  least  99-;   of  the  particles,  which  Include 
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cinders  and  fly  ash,  but  today  they  are  used 
in  only  a  small  segment  of  the  country. 

Some  progress  Is  being  made,  however,  as 
evidenced  by  recent  development  of  the 
"catalytic  gas-phase  oxidation  process"  by 
the  Peimsylvania  Electric  Company,  working 
with  Bituminous  Coal  Research,  Inc.,  to  re- 
cover sulfur  In  the  form  of  sulfuric  acid.  The 
economics  of  this  process,  as  of  today,  re- 
quire a  plant  of  at  least  1,000  megawatt 
capacity.'  Serious  efforts,  therefore,  are 
needed  to  make  this  process  feasible  for 
smaller  plants. 

It  Is  quite  iK)ssible,  however,  that  the  sul- 
fur emission  problem  for  electric  generating 
plants  win  be  affected  significantly  by  the 
extent  to  which  nuclear  power  is  used  as  an 
alternative  to  fossil  fuel  between  now  and 
the  end  of  the  century.  Because  of  substan- 
tial projected  advances  In  electric  power  gen- 
eration. It  is  expected  that  in  the  period 
prior  to  1975  fossil  generation  may  Increase, 
thus  making  the  problem  of  sulftir  dioxide 
emission  even  more  serious.  Subsequently, 
however,  nuclear  plants  may  be  producing 
a  larger  portion  of  the  nation's  power  sup- 
ply, and  this  would  begin  to  cut  the  problem 
down — that  Is,  cotirse,  unless  an  unantici- 
pated and  unlikely  but  conceivably  serious 
nuclear  accident  delays  the  pace  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Petroleum  refineries 

In  addition  to  all  these  end-product  prob- 
lems, the  petroleum  industry  has  one  on  its 
own  doorstep — namely,  the  cleaning  up  of 
pollutants  from  its  refinery  operations. 

The  determination  of  potential  sources  of 
contaminants  from  a  modern  oil  refinery 
which  contribute  to  air  pollution  is  a  diffi- 
cult task  because  of  the  complexity  of  the 
refining  process.  The  fact  is  that  refineries 
have  many  possible  emission  sources,  rang- 
ing from  stacks  on  combustion  units  to  pipe- 
line flanges.  Some  of  these  emissions  are  not 
visible,  and  many  are  odorless. 

Because  certain  hydrocarbons  react  photo- 
chemlcally  In  the  atmosphere  to  produce 
"smog"  or  other  air  pollution  manifestations, 
there  is  special  Interest  in  those  of>erations 
which  emit  hydrocarbons. 

Storage  tanlu  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
Important  sotu-ce  of  this  kind  of  emission 
in  petroleum  refineries.  Hydrocarbon  vapors 
may  be  released  through  a  number  of  mech- 
anisms— such  as  tanlc  breathing  caused  by 
temperature  changes  and  filling  operations, 
and  direct  evaporation  from  tanlts  equipped 
with  floating  roofs.  Other  emissions  occur 
in  waste-water  separators  and  in  the  so- 
called  "blowdown  systems"  for  the  recovery 
of  hydrocarbons  purged  during  shutdowns 
or  startups. 

EXHIBIT    II.— ANNUAL    FUEL    TONNAGE    AND    EMISSION 
TONNAGE  OF  SULFUR  DIOXIDE 

fp.  '  I     Emission  tonnage 

I        Fuel        I 

E  Source  tonnage     {  : 

;  Sulfur         Sulfur 

!    content    '  dioxide  > 

I I  

I  I 

Coal. 1  476,342,000   9,290,000  14,029,000 

Petroleum '  466,594,000   2,408,600   4,827,000 

Refinery  operations ' ' 1,583.000 

Ore  smelting ! I I  1,735,000 

Coke  processing | ,      462,000 

Sulfuric  add  tnanufac-     i  i  i 

ture- ' '      451,000 

Coal  refuse  banks ' ! i      183,000 

Refuse  incineration I    60,000,000| 100,000 

£  _   Total [ j |23,370,000 

'  A  small  amount  of  this  tonna^ie  is  converted  to  S0|  and 
sulfuric  acid  mist  before  discharge  into  the  atmosphere. 

Source:  Committee  on  Pollution,  "Waste  Management  and 
Control"  (Washington.  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  publica- 
tion 1400.  1966).  p.  200,  prepared  from  paper  by  Frederick  A. 
Rohrman  and  John  H.  Ludwig,  of  the  Robert  A.  Taft  Sanitary 
Engineering  Center,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  presented  at  the 
American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers  meeting,  February 
1965. 

■Theodore  T.  Trankenberg.  "Sulfur  Re- 
moral:  For  Air  Pollutton  Oontrol,"  MeohanU 

cal  Engineering,  August  1965,  p.  41. 


When  the  chips  were  down,  however,  as 
they  were  in  the  early  1950s  when  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Air  Pollution  Control  Dis- 
trict established  a  number  of  rules  and 
regulations  specifically  applying  to  emissions 
from  oil  refineries  In  that  area,  the  petro- 
leum industry  responded  with  an  excellent 
performance.  The  rules  specified  the  types  of 
storage  tanks  which  might  be  used,  required 
controls  on  waste- water  separators  and  gaso- 
line-loading operations,  and  limited  the 
emission  of  dusts,  smoke,  and  sulfur  dioxide. 

In  complying  with  these  regulations  and 
inaugurating  voluntary  control  and  employee 
educational  programs,  oil  refineries  in  Los 
Angeles  County  had,  by  1960.  reduced  sul- 
fur emissions  by  600  tons  dally  and  also  con- 
trolled several  hundred  tons  of  hydrocar- 
bons per  day.<  Petroleum  industry  emissions 
of  harmful  pollutants  in  Los  Angeles  had, 
by  that  time,  reached  the  lowest  levels  of  any 
area  in  the  country,  and  they  are  even  lower 
today.  Oil  refineries  in  other  sections  of  the 
country  are  now  taking  steps  to  abate  their 
more  serious  pollution  problems,  but  by  and 
large  they  have  not  yet  caught  up  with  the 
progress  made  In  Los  Angeles. 

Other  industries 

For  years,  manufacturing's  answer  to  air 
pollution  has  been  to  build  higher  and  higher 
smokestacks.  But  construction  costs  rise  geo- 
metrically with  height,  and  stacks  in  most 
tirban  areas  are  losing  their  effectiveness  be- 
cause of  Increasing  occurrences  of  "thermal 
Inversion" — a  weather  phenomenon  in  which 
a  layer  of  warm  air  provides  a  "Ud"  over  a 
city  and  prevents  polluted  air  from  rising 
above  It.  Even  when  there  Is  no  thermal  In- 
version and  a  favorable  wind  Is  blowing, 
smokestacks  provide  no  final  answer.  They 
do  a  good  Job  In  dispersing  particulates  over 
a  fairly  wide  area  and  thus  In  minimizing 
pollutant  effects,  but  as  more  and  more 
smokestacks  are  built,  the  pollutant  level 
from  all  combined  can  reach  dangerous  pro- 
portions In  many  tirban  areas. 

Consequently,  Increased  emphasis  needs  to 
be  placed  on  developing  new  and  more  effi- 
cient processes,  equipment,  and  devices  to 
capture  pollutants  before  they  emerge  from 
the  stacks  so  that  they  may  be  safely  col- 
lected for  disposal,  be  recycled,  or  be  sold  as 
by-products.  Sulfur  recovery  is  still  the  most 
promising  possibility  in  this  field. 

When  coal  is  burned,  60%  to  95%  of  its 
sulfur  content  is  liberated  In  stack  gases, 
while  in  the  burning  of  fuel  oil  virtually 
100%  is  freed.  As  a  result  of  the  combustion 
of  these  fuels  in  plants  throughout  the 
United  States,  approximately  23  million  tons 
of  sulfur  dioxide  are  emitted  every  year.  As 
shown  in  Exhibit  II,  well  over  half  of  this 
amount  Is  accounted  for  by  the  burning  of 
coal,  about  one  fifth  by  petroleum,  and  the 
remainder  from  other  sources.  On  the  as- 
sumption that  roughly  50%  of  the  total 
amount  can  be  recovered,  about  5  million 
tons  of  elemental  sulfur  can  be  made  avail- 
able. At  current  prices,  this  would  amount 
to  about  $125  million  a  year. 

Present  sulfur  recovery  equipment  Is 
costly,  with  the  result  that  only  the  larger 
plants  find  it  economical  to  Install.  More  con- 
centrated development,  therefore,  is  needed 
on  smaller  units  so  that  they  may  be  effec- 
tively used  in  many  plants  throughout  the 
country. 

Some  processes  are  now  recovering  sulfur 
as  sulfuric  acid.  In  this  form  the  assumed 
recovery  of  50%  of  the  sulfur  dioxide  being 
produced  would  result  in  15  million  tons  of 
sulfuric  acid — nearly  equal  to  the  entire  an- 
nual   consumption    of    the    United    States.' 


*  Atmospheric  Emissions  from  Petroleum 
Refineries,  A  Guide  for  Measurement  and 
Control,  Division  of  Air  Pollution,  Public 
Health  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  (Washington.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  1960),  pp.  17-18. 

"Theodore  T.  Frankenberg.  op.  clt.,  p.  36. 
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Again,  the  problem  is  one  of  developing  suffi- 
ciently iow-cost  equipment  ami  operritlons  to 
make  "such  reco.ery  eronomlcally  fen  Ible  fur 
a  laise  number  of  pl.inrs 

Inaddltton  to  sulfur  emission,  a  number  of 
Industries  have  other  problems  In  nlr  po'.hi- 
tlon    For  example: 

Steel  mills  not  only  must  institute  better 
controls  over  iron  oxide  emissions  from  their 
open  hearths,  but  also  must  minimize  g's 
and  dust  fnan  their  sintering  plants.  coKe 
ovens    and  blast  furr.ices  .as  well 

Aluminum  companies  still  have  much  to 
do  in  cle  inUiK  up  the  fumes  and  dust  from 
their  electrolytic  production  processes.  And 
the  ?ame  is  true  oi  copper  producers  with 
dlsch.irt5es    Irum    their    smellinsr    operations. 

Clouds  of  dust  are  also  emitted  In  the 
manufacture  of  cement,  abrasive  and  asbes- 
tos products,  rootui?  materials,  and  glass 

Producers  of  organic  solvents  for  the 
manufacture  of  paints  en.imels.  lacquers 
plastics,  and  de>rreaslng  agents,  as  well  as  in- 
dustrial users  of  such  products  tor  spraying, 
coating,  and  dry  cleanliio;  operations,  must 
make  additional  efforts  to  curb  emissions  of 
these  highly  volatile  and  no.\!ous  chemicals 
A  proce.ss  employing  activated  carbon  adsorp- 
tion, in  which  about  90  or  mere  of  the 
soUen's  used  in  a  surface  c  jatlng  operation 
are  recovered,  shows  considerable  promise 
for  that  application,  but  further  work  must 
be  done  on  others 

Companies  engaged  In  the  slaughtering 
and  rendering  of  animals.  In  tanning  hide?, 
and  in  the  production  of  fata  and  oils  are 
still  substantl.tl  sources  of  some  of  the  na- 
tlons  most  obiioxloi:s  odors 

The  manufacturers  of  pesticides  must  con- 
centrate on  replacing  their  "broad-spectruni" 
products  (mainly  DDT  and  other  chlori- 
nated hydrocarbons)  that  have  a  wide  toxic 
range  and  persl.st  for  a  long  tune,  with  "spe- 
cifics '  (mainly  organic  phosphates)  for 
strictly  limited  purposes  and  with  short  lives. 

Etiutpment  neeclrd 

There  are  complaints  from  manufacturers 
that  proponents  of  air  pollution  control  are 
trying  to  move  too  fast  and  that  although 
most  of  the  required  control  technology  has 
at  least  passed  the  research  stage,  both  time 
and  money  are  required  to  perfect  such  tech- 
niques and  put  them  to  use.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  Is.  however,  that  the  problem  of  air 
pollution  has  been  well  known  for  at  least 
three  centuries— well  before  the  Industrial 
Revolution-  and  that  little  has  been  done 
about  It  until  the  last  few  years  Today,  how- 
ever, the  problem  must  be  recognized  for 
what  U  Is — an  economic  one — and  the  bur- 
den must  be  borne  by  industry,  government. 
and  the  rest  of  vis — as  citizens  and  con- 
sumers. 

As  Indicated  In  the  foregoing  examples, 
there  are  still  many  problems  to  be  solved 
In  conquering  air  pollution  These  problems. 
however,  provide  numerous  opportunities  for 
imaginative  and  resourceful  companies  de- 
termined to  penetrate  this  market.  Although 
some  altogether  new  appri>acheis  must  prob- 
ably be  taken,  it  may  be  helpful  to  review 
the  principles  employed,  and  the  general 
classes  of  equipment  developed  to  date,  to 
deal  with  this  problem. 

The  classes  of  equipment  for  controlling 
industrial  air  pollution  are  divided  between 
those  which  collect  particulates  and  aero- 
sols (solid  and  liquid  formsi.  and  those 
which  collect  or  control  g;'..=es  Equipment  for 
the  collection  of  particulates  and  aerosols  Is 
based  on  one  or  more  of  the  following 
principles: 

Inertlal  entr.ipment  by  altering  the  direc- 
tion and  velocity  of  the  effluent 

Increasing  tlie  size  nf  the  particles  through 
conglomeration  or  liquid  mist  entralnment. 
so  as  to  subje-t  the  particles  to  Inertlal  and 
gravitational  forces  within  the  operational 
ra.ige  of  the  control  device 

Impingement  of  particles  on  Impact  sur- 
faces baffles,  or  filters 


Precipitation  of  coataminants  In  electric 
fielas  or  by  tiiermal  cinve:t;on. 

O.vses  may  be  .:jsort>id  into  reactive  sa- 
lut'ons.  collected  oy  adsorption  to  an  active 
surf.ic?  are:  of  a  solid  isuch  as  acttvatel 
carbon  I .  condensed  through  temperature  and 
pressure  chunges,  red 'iced  to  carbon  dioxide 
and  water  through  high  temperature  Con- 
trolled combustion,  catalyzed  to  harmless 
suDstances.  converted  by  chemical  reaction 
to  bv -products  or  conserved  and  reused  bv 
means  of  \a:>or-coilection  equipment. 

Some  ft  the  Itcnjs  of  equipment  developed 
to  date  for  the  collection  of  p,^ticuiates  and 
aerosols  are. 

C'LtUfctOTS  and  separaforj  --mainly  for  t.:c 
removal  of  dust  par'lcles.  which  include  set- 
tUn'^  chambers,  centrifugal  or  Inertlal  sepa- 
rators (frequently  called  "■cyclones,"  because 
of  the  whirling,  spiraling  motion  t^e  air 
takes  through  the  device  i .  and  sonic  col- 
lectors that,  use  nigh  Irequency  waves  to 
create  pressure  oscillations  m  the  dust 
stream,  forcing  the  particles  to  collide  and 
agglomerate,  and  thus  making  them  easier 
to  collect  by  other  means. 

FUtern. — e  g.,  baghouses  and  screen  collec- 
tors. 

Elect  ro.itatic  preripitator.r 
Wet  colUctora — such  as  washers,  wet  fil- 
ters, and  centrilugal  und  Venture  scrubbers. 
The  purpose  of  these  devices  is  to  .-stomize 
the  particle-laden  gas  stream  at  high  veloc- 
ities with  droplets  of  water,  thereby  pre- 
cipltitng  the  contamlnan'.s 

The  more  important  pieces  of  equipment 
developed  to  date  for  the  control  of  gases 
are 

Afterburners. — used  mainly  to  burn  efflu- 
ent gases  which  create  maloders  from  such 
fiperatlons  as  refineries,  rendering  plants, 
punt  and  varnish  facilities,  and  seafood- 
processing  plants. 

Vapor  conservators. — designed  to  capture 
vapors  escaping  from  the  storage  and  han- 
dling of  gasoline  or  other  volatile  products. 
Conservation  Is  accomplished  either  by  sealed 
floating  roofs  on  storage  tanks  and  oil-water 
separators,  or  by  vapor  recovery  equipment 
Condensation,  absorpt'.on.  d-  adsorption 
control  devices.^ 

Costs  of  the  equipment  developed  to  date 
vary  widely  According  to  a  recent  study. 
In  terms  of  capital  cost,  the  cleanest 
cement-making  plant  may  cost  10''  extra; 
the  cleanest  refinery.  1  to  lb',  extra:  the 
cleanest  Integrated  steel  mill.  3  to  5'7  extra: 
the  cleanest  foundry  melt  shop,  15  to  20'" 
extra."  " 

S<jme  control  installations  average  as  much 
as  25'";  of  the  cost  of  production  equipment, 
and  others  may  nearly  equal  or  exceed  It 
Typical  examples  of  this  Include  a  $150,000 
ele^'trlc  preclpltat^ir  which  was  added  to  a 
$200  iXK)  open-hearth  furnace,  and  a  $50,000 
scrubber  and  precipitator  that  was  added  to 
a  $40,000  asphalt  saturator  »  More  and  more, 
the  investment  and  operating  costs  of  such 
control  devices  are.  along  with  those  of  basic 
pr'xluctlon  equipment,  considered  as  normal 
costs  of  operating  a  business. 

It  Is  estimated  that  air  pollution  costs  the 
country  $11  billion  per  year  In  property 
damage  alone'  Most  of  our  pollution,  how- 
ever, can  be  controlled  for  an  average  annual 
expenditure  of  about  $3  billion,  or  approxi- 


■■  See  "Air  Pollution  Control."  Field  Opera- 
tions Manual.  Division  of  Air  Pollution.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  of  the  US  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  (Washington. 
Government  Printing  Office.  1962).  pp.  43-50. 

'Herbert  F.  Lund.  "Industrial  Air  Pollu- 
tion." Factory  .  October  1965.  p.  11 

*  Howard  R.  Lewis.  Witn  Every  Breach  You 
Take  l  New  York.  Crown  Publishers,  Inc., 
19651. p  246 

•  A  Study  of  Pollution — Air  A  Staff  Report 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  US.  Sen- 
ate (Washington.  Government  Printing  Office, 
September  19631,  p.  20. 


mately  S105  billion  In  all  by  the  end  of  the 
centixry. 

WATER  POLLUTION 

The  largest  Industrial  users  and  contami- 
nators  of  water  are  producers  of  chemicals, 
petroleum,  pulp  and  paper,  strei,  automo- 
biles, textiles,  leather,  soap,  and  determents 

In  approximately  that  order  Most  of  the 
larger  companies  in  these  industries  have 
sizable  investments  in  facilities  and  equip- 
ment  to  treat  their  Intake  waters,  and  to 
provide  additional  treatment  as  the  waters 
are  used  in  production  operations.  But  many 
of  them  still  have  problems,  especially  with 
their  discharge  waters. 

Paper  mills,  for  example,  must  drastically 
limit  their  discharges  of  inert  pulp  wastes 
which  often  not  only  cover  stream  lx>ttoms 
to  such  an  extent  no  aquatic  !if^  c.m  sur- 
vive, but  also  render  the  water  unfit  (with- 
out treatment)  for  human  consumption  or 
even  further  Industrial  use.  For  the  s.ime 
reasons,  cement  plants  must  also  reduce  to 
a  minimum  their  large-scale  discharges  of 
limest'ine  tailings  and  coal  dust. 

Pood-processing  companies  are  resix)nslb!e 
lor  Increasingly  large  volumes  of  organic 
wastes  reaching  our  water  courses.  Although 
the  battle  cry  of  meat  producers  for  many 
ye.irs  has  been  that,  for  hogs  at  least,  "every- 
thing is  used  but  the  squeal,"  this  is  nnt  al- 
together true.  The  Industry  h.i.s  done  much 
In  developing  fertilizers  from  ground-w.is'e 
pr;.ducts  and  l.s  now  prixlucmg  feeds  from 
otiier  wastes,  but  n\uch  more  of  such  prod- 
uct development  work  must  be  done  to  c".' 
down  its  still  substantial  load  of  effluents. 

Most  chemical  prodticers  are  .still  heavv 
contributors  to  v.-ater  pollution  and  .?o  are 
a  number  of  their  products,  especially  those 
used  for  industrial  processing  operations 
such  as  metal  pickling,  etching,  and  platine 

The  coal  Industry,  also,  has  a  large  prob- 
lem In  the  seepages  of  acid  waters  from  its 
abandoned  mines  and  strip  piles.  While  ade- 
quate control  is  ditTicult  and  expensive,  the 
Job  must  be  done  because  such  discharges  are 
c  lu.slng  serious  acldlMcation  of  streams  on 
which  many  communities  and  industruu 
plants  depend  for  their  water  supplies. 
Potential  processes 

The  main  oi>portunltlcs  In  water  pollution 
control  are  the  development  of  better  tre;.:- 
ment  processes  and  equipment  for  the  entire 
water-use  operation — during  InUike.  reu.se. 
aiid  especially  discharge  In  this  latter  state 
the  more  conventional  kinds  of  treatment  i-ir 
both  Industrial  and  municipal  plants  are 
screening  and  sedimentation,  neutralization, 
flotation  (air  and  gravity),  stabilization 
p<jnds,  and  biological  oxidation.  The?e  have 
all  been  known  for  some  time.  but.  with  the 
exception  of  biological  treatment.  little  prog- 
re.vs  has  been  made  with  them  In  the  las; 
tew  years  It  now  appears  that  altogether  new 
approache.s  must  be  taken,  and  a  number  ol 
potential  processes  are  being  explored.  The 
most  promising  developed  to  date  are  (1' 
foam  separation.  i2)  coagulation-solids  re- 
moval. i3i  granular  carbon  adsorption,  and 
(4)  elecirodialysls  A  persistent  and  impor- 
tant problem —treating  the  nutrients,  nitro- 
gen and  phosphorous  pouring  Into  our  water- 
ways at  an  accelerating  rate  and  causing 
algae  nuisances  and  weed  gr<^wth — requires 
special  attention. 

With  new  processes.  It  should  be  possible 
to  recover  both  liquid  and  solid  chemicals, 
and  also  to  develop  by-products  For  example 
much  gypsum  board  is  already  produced  from 
reprocessed  wcxxl  fibers;  Insulating  materl.il 
from  other  factory  wastes.  "MUorganlte,"  ■> 
high-grade  lawn  and  garden  fertilizer  is 
processed  from  sewage  sludge  and  Is  now 
being  widely  marketed. 

Although  many  of  the  required  municipal 
sewage  treatment  facilities  for  the  larger 
urban  areas  will  be  custom  designed  and  con- 
structed, there  will  be  a  substantial  market 
for  lower  priced  "p.ickaged"  plants,  especially 
for  small   communities.  There   will   also  be 
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sizable  demands  for  Individual  water  purifi- 
cation units  for  residences  and  small  com- 
mercial establishments  in  those  areas  where 
water  qualities  are  below  minimum  health 
standards. 

The  field  Is  also  wide  open  for  new  ap- 
proaches In  the  treatment  of  "cooling" 
waters  before  discharge.  The  cooling  towers 
in  use  today  do  not  appear  to  be  the  only 
solution,  and  It  Is  therefore  hoped  that 
technical  advances  achieved  In  other  heat- 
exchanging  fields  can  be  applied  to  this 
problem. 

Thus  there  are  many  opportunities  in 
water  pollution  control  for  research  firms  In- 
terested ill  developing  new  approaches,  tech- 
niques, and  processes;  for  engineers  In  de- 
signing such  processes  for  actual  plant  opera- 
tions; and  for  manufacturers  In  producing 
the  equipment  that  will  be  required.  There 
are  also  opportunities  for  the  design  and 
construction  of  thousands  of  miles  of  new 
sewers. 

Urgent  requirements 

We  have  made  estimates,  based  on  in- 
formation provided  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  that  from  now  until  the  end  of  the 
century  Industry  must  spend  $32  billion — 
an  average  of  $914  million  per  year — on 
bringing  its  water  pollution  under  control. 

There  are  additional  large-scale  require- 
ments for  much  better  water  and  sewage 
treatment  and  disposal  facilities  for  many 
municipalities  throughout  the  United  States. 
According  to  a  1965  survey  by  the  Conference 
of  State  Sanitary  Engineers,  there  are  2,700 
municipalities  in  the  United  States  that  have 
sewer  systems  but  where  sewage  treatment 
facilities  are  either  Inadequate  or  non- 
existent. There  are  also  2.600  more  com- 
munities that  need  both  sewers  and  sewage 
treatment  facilities. 

We  have  also  made  estimates,  based  on  this 
information  and  on  additional  data  from 
the  Public  Health  Service,  that  to  provide 
adequate  sewage  treatment  facilities  for  the 
above  communities  there  must  be  a  total 
expenditure  of  $29.5  billion— an  average  of 
1843  million  per  year— from  now  through 
the  year  2000.  Over  the  next  34  years,  an 
additional  $2.5  billion  must  be  spent  for  new 
sewer  systems  in  communities  without  them 
today. 

There  is  also  urgent  need  for  a  country- 
wide program  to  Install  separate  sanitary 
and  storm  sewers.  In  most  communities  these 
are  now  combined,  so  that  a  heavy  rainfall 
can  easily  provide  an  overload  on  the  system. 
The  result  is  that  large  volumes  of  raw 
sewage  must  be  bypassed  around  the  treat- 
aient  plants  and  discharged  Into  nearby 
streams.  There  are  59  million  persons  now 
b«lng  served  by  such  combined  systems,  and 
the  total  cost  for  separate  system  replace- 
ment is  an  estimated  $28  billion. 

Finally,  at  least  $18  billion  must  be  spent 
within  the  next  few  years  on  dams  and  reser- 
voirs to  provide  the  necessary  dilution  waters 
to  assist  municipalities  In  controlling  treat- 
ment processes.  Total  expenditures,  then,  of 
•110  billion  are  foreseen  for  water  pollution 
control  by  Industry  and  municipalities  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  century.  If,  however, 
't  Is  decided  to  augment  this  program  by 
striving  for  higher  levels  of  pollution  re- 
moval, .say,  lO'-r  removal  by  1980  and  80% 
by  2000,  the  total  estimated  cost  will  rise 
w  1130  billion.  (Government  reports  do  not 
indicate  pollution  removal  levels  for  the  $110 
billion  program,  but  they  are  probably,  on 
'tie  average,  somewhat  below  60%.) 
^  In  addition,  there  Is  pressure  in  Congress 
•or  the  federal  government  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  the  building  of  pilot 
plants  capable  of  treating  both  routine  mu- 
nicipal sewage  and  the  more  difficult  Indus- 
'flal  wastes. 

J^^  federal  government  has  undertaken  a 

comprehensive  study  program  of  21   major 

V'tL  ''^s'ns  of  the  nation.  The  first  phase 

n.    he  profiram.  that  of  planning  and  devel- 
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opment,  Is  scheduled  for  completion  for  all 
basins  in  1972.  The  second  phase,  that  of  im- 
plementing the  plans  and  managing  the 
programs  to  ensure  water  quality  standards, 
will  be  of  a  continuing  nature,  and  will  prob- 
ably be  administered  by  the  states.  The  states 
and  the  municipalities  will  submit  water 
quality  standards  by  June  1967.  If  they  fall 
to  do  so,  then  the  federal  government  will 
set  standards,  as  described  In  the  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1965. 

At  present,  planning  and  development 
studies  are  underway  for  ten  of  the  major 
river  basins.  The  one  for  the  Arkansas-Red 
River  Basin  has  been  completed;  those  for 
the  Delaware  and  Columbia  are  scheduled 
for  completion  In  1967,  while  those  for  the 
Great  Lakes — Illinois  and  the  Chesapeake- 
Susquehanna  wUl  be  completed  in  1968-1969. 

Information  on  the  kind  and  amount  of  all 
industrial  and  municipal  effluents  in  the 
basins  will  be  maintained  on  a  continuing 
basis.  Such  Information,  along  with  data  on 
the  chemical  content  of  the  rivers,  at  specific 
points  and  periods,  will  be  computerized  so 
that  predictions  can  be  made  on  future  po- 
tential levels  of  pollution  under  certain  con- 
ditions. 

This  activity  will  assist  the  state  govern- 
ments in  achieving  and  maintaining  desired 
water  quality  standards. 

SOLID  WASTES 

Solid  municipal  wastes  are  generally  re- 
ferred to  as  "refuse,"  and  this  category  is 
further  classified  Into  specific  components. 
"Garbage"  Is  the  term  used  for  food  wastes, 
and  "rubbish"  for  most  of  the  remaining 
solid  wastes  from  individual  households. 

It  is  estimated  that,  on  the  average,  about 
4  pounds  of  refuse  are  generated  per  day 
for  each  urban  dweller,  a  flgvu-e  that  will 
rise  to  about  5.9  pounds  per  day  in  1985. 
On  a  national  basis,  this  will  come  to  approx- 
imately 320  million  tons  a  year. 

Garbage  generally  represents  only  about 
12%  of  the  total  amount  of  municipal  refuse, 
but  because  it  Is  highly  putrescible,  it  creates 
a  major  air  pollution  problem.  Combustible 
rubbish  (newspapers,  magazines,  packaging 
materials)  makes  up  64%  of  the  total  refuse 
load,  and  noncombustible  materials  (metal 
and  glass  containers)  comprise  the  remain- 
ing 24%.  It  Is  this  latter  category,  however, 
that  constitutes  the  major  disposal  problem. 
Container  problem 

According  to  a  recent  government  publica- 
tion. "Each  year  we  must  dispose  of  48  bil- 
lion cans  (250  per  person),  26  billion  Jars 
and  bottles  (135  per  person),  65  billion  metal 
and  plastic  caps  and  crowns  (338  per  per- 
son), plus  more  than  half  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  miscellaneous  packaging  ma- 
terial." ■»  Collection  and  transportation  of 
this  refuse  load,  together  with  garbage  and 
other  rubbish,  account  for  approximately 
85%  of  all  municipal  costs  for  handling 
solid  wastes.  In  terms  of  dollars  these  costs 
are  slightly  over  $1.6  billion  per  year,  which 
projects  to  at  least  $50  billion  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  century.  In  addition.  It  la 
estimated  that  approximately  $10  billion 
will  be  spent  by  Industry  during  the  same 
period  to  clean  up  its  solid  wastes. 

Among  the  most  difficult  problems  faced 
in  solid  waste  disposal  are  these  used  con- 
tainers, billions  of  which  never  reach  dis- 
posal sites  but  litter  our  alleys,  highways, 
and  recreational  areas.  While  tinplate 
(mainly  steel)  cans  will  rust  and  disintegrate 
in  time,  aluminum,  and  especially  glass,  are 
much  more  permanent.  And  the  new  family 
of  plastic  containers  will  probably  be  even 
more  durable.  None  of  these  containers  can 
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be  completely  consumed  by  incineration. 
Consequently,  the  present  trend  toward 
"throw-away"  soft  drinks  and  beer  bottles 
and  plastic  milk  bottles  adds  to  the  prob- 
lem. The  situation  will  probably  get  worse 
if  producers  and  distributors  continue  to 
concentrate  more  on  pleasing  the  consumer 
and  the  storekeepers  than  on  the  disposal 
problem. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  fiber  foil  can 
Is  beginning  to  appear  on  the  scene.  The 
basic  stock  is  a  fiberboard,  with  a  foil  cover- 
ing and  sometimes  with  a  thin  plastic  in- 
ner coating  (although  still  with  a  metal  top 
and  bottom)  now  being  used  increasingly 
for  frozen  fruit  Juices  and  for  motor  vehicle 
oil.  It  can  be  easily  crushed  and  disposed 
of,  and  represents  the  kind  of  degradable 
container  that  should  be  developed  for  nu- 
merous uses  in  this  large  and  steadily  grow- 
ing field. 

As  the  President's  Environmental  Pollu- 
tion Panel  pointed  out: 

"The  accumulation  of  present  types  of 
non-reused  containers, » whether  made  of 
metal,  glass,  or  plastic,  is  a  substantial  and 
difficult  part  of  the  solid  waste  problem. 
The  development  of  containers  with  ade- 
quate storage  life  which  will  nevertheless  de- 
grade rapidly  when  discarded  is  not  likely  to 
be  an  easy  task,  but  the  advantages  of 
success  are  great."  " 

If  we  are  to  continue  transporting  these 
ever-increasing  loads  of  solid  wastes  to  out- 
of-town  disposal  areas,  more  and  bigger 
trucks  and  trailers  (preferably  with  com- 
paction units)  will  be  required,  and  costs 
will  be  steadily  rising.  Consequently,  it  ap- 
pears that  an  altogether  new  approach 
should  be  taken  to  this  problem. 

Possible  solutions 

Taking  a  cue  from  residential  and  apart- 
ment garbage  disposal  units,  a  system  might 
be  developed  which  would  include  several  col- 
lection depots  within  urban  areas  where  gar- 
bage and  rubbish  would  be  put  through 
grinders  and  transported  hydraulically  un- 
derground to  out-of-town  disposal  sites, 
preferably  to  dryers  and  to  incinerators.  It 
might  also  be  possible  to  transport  such 
ground-up  waste  by  means  of  some  of  the 
new  sanitary  collection  sewers  to  be  built 
throughout  the  country,  but  sewage  disposal 
facilities  would  then  have  to  be  augmented 
to  take  care  of  this  additional  load.  Perhaps 
suitable  grinding  equipment  can  be  de- 
veloped to  reduce  present  kinds  of  metal 
and  glass  containers  to  manageable  particles, 
but  development  of  the  suggested  degrad- 
able container  would  facilitate  the  grinding 
problem. 

Another  important  requirement  in  the 
solid  waste  field  is  for  better  incinerators, 
both  large  ones  for  municipalities  (a  con- 
servative estimate  is  that  an  additional  195 
will  be  required  by  1985  at  a  total  cost  of 
$337  million),  and  smaller  units  for  apart- 
ments in  densely  populated  urban  areas.  New 
charging  and  burning  processes  must  also  be 
developed  and,  hopefully,  at  least  for  the 
larger  municipalities,  new  approaches  for 
making  use  of  the  waste  heat.  Along  these 
lines,  there  are  possibilities  that  gases  from 
sewage  treatment  facilities  can  also  be  used 
as  a  heat  source  to  power  municipal 
opyeratlons. 

As  the  Conunittee  on  Pollution  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  and  its  National 
Research  Council  pointed  out: 

"The  deliberate  combination  of  sewage- 
treati^ent  operation  with  solid-refuse  dis- 
posal, water  supply  (including  desalination 
where  appropriate) ,  and  power  production  la 
worth  much  more  study.  Wasted  heat  from 
the  Incineration  of  solid  refuse  or  the  fiarlng 
of  waste  gases  from  sewage-sludge  digestion 
might  be  used  in  power  production,  with  the 
low-quality,    heat-reject    stream    then    pro- 
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vldlng  energy  for  treailng  and  perhaps  dis- 
tilling the  waste  water  Itself. 

"In  short,  the  potential  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Improved  control  technology  un- 
questionably is  very  great.  especUlly  as  scale 
economlea  can  be  reulized."  " 

Already,  an  incinerator  plant  in  Hemp- 
stead, New  York,  utilizes  steam  from  its 
waste  heat  boilers  for  the  conversion  of  sea- 
water  into  fresh  water,  aii  application  which 
could  have  widespread  use  in  coastal  areas. 

GOVERN  MEN  r    .fCTlVITDES 

Within  the  past  year  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  passed  legislation  dealing  with  ill 
these  pollution  problems,-^  and  it  has  also 
made  appropriations  to  assist  state  and  local 
governments  in  launching  their  air  and  water 
pollution  and  solid  wastf  disposal  programs. 
and  to  provide  matching  funds  to  public 
agencies  lor  construction  of  the  required 
sewage  treatment  facilities 

The  water  pollution  program  is  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  which,  early  In  1966, 
was  transferred  from  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  The  air  pollution 
program  (includlnt;  emissions  from  motor 
vehicles)  Is  administered  by  the  Division  of 
Air  Pollution  and  the  solid  waste  program 
by  the  Office  of  Solid  Wastes  (both  are  agen- 
cies of  the  Public  Health  Service  m  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  i 
Agencies  responsible  for  providing  loans 
and  grants  to  public  bodies  for  construction 
of  water  and  sewer  systems  are  the  Com- 
munity Pacllitles  Administration  (Depart- 
ment o*  Housing  and  Urban  Development), 
the  Economic  Development  Administration 
(Department  of  Commerce),  and  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  (Department  of 
Agriculture). 

Federal  funds  have  also  been  appropriated 
to  contract  for  research  and  demonstration 
projects  (In  new  or  improved  methods  of 
achieving  the  required  controls  In  all  these 
fields)  with  public  or  private  agencies  and 
Institutions,  and  with  private  individuals. 
Local  burden 
Even  with  the  federal  governments  offer 
In  the  Water  Quality  Control  Act  of  1965  of 
matching  funds— limited  to  $1  2  million  for 
a  single  project  or  »4  8  million  for  a  project 
Involving  two  or  more  communities — for 
construction  of  sewage  treatment  works. 
many  municipalities  find  themselves  unable 
to  raise  sufficient  funds  to  complete  such 
projects.  Consequently,  several  privately 
owned  utility  companies  have  been  organized 
to  provide  the  necessary  financing,  facilities, 
and  services 

A  number  of  municipalities  have  already 
entered  Into  agreements  for  such  services,  and 
others  also  appear  interested  even  though, 
under  current  legislation,  they  are  not  now 
eligible  for  federal  construction  aid  Many 
of  the  agreements  grant  municipalities  the 
right  to  acquire  the  facility  under  certain 
future  conditions,  and  such  privilege  has 
already  been  exercised  in  a  number  of  cases. 
In  short,  this  private  utility  approach  ap- 
pears to  be  a  feasible  one  in  assisting  finan- 
cially hard-pressed  municipalities  to  obtain 
adequate  sewatje  treatment  facilities  In  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  mat- 
ter of  some  form  of  tax  relief  to  encourage 
Industry  to  acquire  treatment  devices  to  con- 
trol  sir  and   water   pollution    Several    bills 


introduced  in  Congress  propose  amending  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  by  (1)  Increasing  the 
allowable  investment  credit  for  such  facili- 
ties, (2)  permitting  the  amortization  of  such 
works  over  a  36-montli  period,  or  (3)  deduct- 
ing their  complete  cost  of  acquisition.  Per- 
haps legislation  along  one  of  these  lines  will 
same  day  be  enacted,  but  there  is  likely  to  be 
quite  an  administrative  problem  in  sepa- 
rating the  costs  of  the  control  devices  from 
those  of  the  basic  processing  equipment,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  assumed  temptation 
to  indiistry  to  try  to  have  most  of  the  com- 
bined equipment  considered  as  necessary  for 
pollution  control. 

There  has  also  been  talk  of  an  'effluent 
tax,"  based  on  the  extent  of  various  kinds  of 
pollutants  being  discharged  by  industry.  But 
this  procedure  is  not  being  given  serljus  at- 
tention. Ooiernment,  at  least  for  the  present, 
seems  to  be  more  Interested  In  using  the  car- 
rot rather  than  the  stick  to  get  the  Job  done 
in  the  p<jllutlon  field. 

LOOKING     AHEAD 

The  nation  Is  already  fully  cognizant  of  Its 
rapidly  developing  air.  water,  and  solid  waste 
pollution  programs,  and  the  initial  stages  of 
corrective  measures  are  now  under  wuy. 
Much,  however,  remains  to  be  done,  especially 
if  we  give  serious  consideration  to  the  fol- 
lowing predictions  made  by  some  eminent 
scientists 

Meteorologist  Morris  Nelburger,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  has  been 
quoted  as  saying  that  If  we  continue  to  fill 
our  air  with  carbon  monoxide  and  other 
noxious  fumes,  "the  world's  atmosphere  will 
grow  more  and  more  polluted  until,  a  cen- 
tury from  now.  It  will  be  too  poisonous  to 
allow  human  life  to  survive,  and  civilization 
V1.111  pass  away."  " 

Others  claim  that  the  carbon  dioxide  being 
added  to  the  earths  atmo.sphere  by  the  burn- 
ing of  fossil  fuels  amounts  to  6  billion  tons 
a  year  At  that  rate,  by  the  year  2000  there 
will  be  about  25  :  more  CO,  in  our  atmos- 
phere than  at  present  a  condition  which 
could  modify  Its  heat  balance  to  such  an 
extent  that  marked  changes  In  our  climate. 
Including  violent  storms,  could  titke  place  It 
Is  further  predicted  that  such  atmospheric 
warming  could  in  time  result  In  the  melting 
of  the  Antarctic  Ice  Cap  which  would  raise 
the  sea  level  by  about  400  feet  and  flood 
practically  every  coastal  city  in  the  world."' 
Man.  of  a:i  the  species,  has  the  c.ipaclty 
to  exercise  a  certiiln  amount  of  control  over 
his  own  environment;  until  fairly  recently, 
however,  most  of  his  efforts  have  been  mis- 
directed. "Almost  everything  we  do."  says 
Ernst  Mayr.  Director  of  the  Harvard  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zooloery.  "is  harmful  to  the 
species  and  works  against  its  survival  '  Con- 
sequently, he  believes  we  can  take  little  com- 
fort from  the  fact  that  of  all  the  forms  of  life 
which  have  existed  on  earth.  99  "r  are  now 
extinct.'* 

It  has  been  reported  that  at  certain  pe- 
riods the  wMter  of  the  Ohio  River  Is  used  as 
much  as  3  7  times  before  It  reaches  the 
MissLsslppi  "  We  have  also  recounted  other 
liistances  where  materials  previously  treated 
as  waste  have  been  captured  and  recycled  by 
industry  to  achieve  more  economical  opera- 
tions Actually,  there  is  already  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  recycling  In  industry,  such 
as  the  collection  of  old  papers  for  paper- 
board  production  and  the  charKing  of  steel 
scrap  int  )  open  he.irths    Furthermore,  there 


has  been  the  suggestion  that  the  mos»  suble 
and  reliable  source  for  a  city's  water  supply 
is  the  outpouring  of  its  own  se'Aagc  system, 
which  is  generally  99 'o  water  even  before 
treatment.  Consequently.  It  appears  tli.it  the 
treatment  and  cycling  of  liquids.  soUds.  and 
fumes,  many  of  which  have  only  a  rel.alvely 
low  pollutant  content,  may  well  be  a  field 
of  intensive  technological  development  In 
the  very  near  future. 

Other  problems 

Control  of  air.  water,  and  solid  waste  pol- 
lution is  but  one  of  industry's  problems  in 
coping  with  today's  and  tomorrow's  environ- 
ment Another  is  noise  abatement  In  urban 
areas,  especially  around  airports.  Con'rol  of 
our  weather,  mainly  precipitation,  may  be 
possible— a  problem  on  which  government 
and  Industry  are  already  working.  A  few  cities 
are  even  studying  prospects  of  someday  con- 
trolling their  temperatures  and  humidities. 
In  short.  Industry's  opportunities  in  con- 
trolling its  terrestrial  environment  i-.ie  un- 
limited. And  now  we  have  new  envlronmentfi 
to  consider— in  space  and  beneath  the  seas- 
provided  we  solve  our  present  pollution 
problems. 

There  is  clearly  a  Job  to  be  d.  ne,  and 
industrv  still  has  the  opportunity  to  do  It. 
The  decision  rests  with  top  management 


«  Committee  on  Pollution.  Waste  Manage- 
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"The  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  (Public 
Law  89-234.  October  2.  1965).  and  Amend- 
ments to  the  Clean  Air  Act  (Public  Law  89- 
373.  October  20  1965)  Including  separate 
titles  designated  as  the  Motor  Vehicle  Air 
Pollution  Control  Act  and  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  ( Washlr.trton.  Government 
Printing  Office,  October   1965). 


'•  Thf  Evening  Star,  Washington.  DC  .  Au- 
gust 9.  196*i 

"•Restoring  the  Quality  of  Our  Environ- 
ment, op  clt  ,  pp  9  and  123 

'"  The  Wa',hington  Post.  Washington,  DC. 
March  13,  1966. 

■^  A  Study  of  Pollutton— Water.  A  Staff  Re- 
port to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  VS 
Senate  (Washington,  Government  Printing 
Office,  June  1963)  .p  3 


WISCONSIN      NEEDS      DIRECT     AIR 
SERVICE  TO  NEW   YORK 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
14,  the  distinguished  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  Hon.  Robert 
T.  Murphy,  delivered  a  speech  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  I  consider  his  remarks  on 
"The  Challenge  of  the  Jet  Age"  to  be  of 
great  importance  to  the  future  economy 
of  my  State. 

Nevertheless,  his  observations  apply 
to  the  aviation  needs  of  communities 
throughout  the  Nation. 

We  in  Wisconsin  have  long  recognized 
the  relationship  between  modem,  effi- 
cient Jet  air  transportation  and  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Senators  are  already  aware  of  the 
tremendous  growth  and  prosperity  which 
is  apparent  in  the  air  industry  today. 
Mr.  Murphy  points  out: 

Last  year  approximately  110  mlUlon  pas- 
sengers were  carried  by  our  domestic  and 
International  carriers.  This  number  Is  al- 
most double  the  ntmiber  of  a  few  years  ago. 
Traffic  has  been  growing  at  an  average  an- 
nual rate  of  about  15 '1  over  the  past  five 
years  as  compared  with  a  6"c  growth  rate 
for  total  Industrial  production  and  4"  for 
the  gross  natlon.al  product  For  the  fiscal  year 
1966— Just  prior  to  last  summer's  strike- 
trunkllne  traffic  wa.^  22'"  over  1965;  and  the 
latest  figures  continue  to  show  handsome 
increases  over  last  year.  Local  service  car- 
riers had  traffic  Increases  well  over  301;  m 
1966  over  1965  and  this  rate  of  growth  li 
continuing  into  1967. 

Further  on  In  his  speech,  I  was  happ? 
to  read  that : 

Our  (CAB)  constant  concern  Is  that  our 
traveling  and  shipping  public  shall  ba« 
available  an  adequate  air  service  at  a  res- 
.sonable  price.  We  at  the  Board  are  convincea 
that  if  we  can  insure  a  system  which  is  ade- 
quate, the  authorized  carriers  will  Insure  i 
service  which  is  superior 

Mr.  Murph.v  went  on  to  say : 
We  have  also  looked  to  local  service  carrier 
access  to  denser  traffic  markets  lis  a  means 
of  improving  public  service  us  well  as  lessen- 
ing these  carriers'  reliance  on  subsidy  sup- 
port. 
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But  more  specifically,  in  speaking  to 
the  problems  confronting  the  travelers 
and  shippers  of  Wisconsin,  the  Vice 
Chairman  continued : 

As  the  major  metropolitan  airports  be- 
come more  crowded,  both  in  the  air  and  on 
the  ground.  Increased  attention  Is  being  paid 
to  the  facilities  available  at  nearby  medium- 
size  communities — communities  which  may 
be  the  true  origin  and  destination  of  sub- 
stantial traffic.  In  the  future,  smaller,  more 
versatile  aircraft  will  b>-pass  the  big  hubs 
to  handle  traffic  on  a  through  basis  without 
tiie  difficulties  and  delays  Inherent  In  fun- 
nellng  In  and  then  out  of  a  major  hub. 
Connecting  service  for  any  substantial  flow 
of  traffic  simply  is  not  good  enough  In  this 
day  and  age. 

.  .  Tlie  phenomenal  traffic  growth  of  the 
past  few  years  has  caused  such  a  conges- 
tion and  saturation  at  some  of  our  major 
hub  airports.  Including  Chicago's  O'Hare 
field,  that  it  has  become  a  cause  for  in- 
creasing concern  for  both  the  industry  and 
the  Government.  Milwaukee's  allegation  that 
the  proximity  of  O'Hare.  the  world's  busiest 
single  airport  where  our  carriers  offer  a 
plethora  of  schedules,  has  had  an  Impact 
on  services  here  at  Mitchell  Field  warrants. 
In  my  Judgment,  serious  re-examlnatlon. 
The  so-called  surface  drainage  of  substan- 
tial thousands  of  Milwaukee's  passengers  to 
Chicago  Is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  lightly  dis- 
missed In  view  of  the  Increasing  saturation 
at  O'Hare  and  the  alleged  questionable  ade- 
quacy of  service  at  Milwaukee. 

.  .  .  From  the  viewpoint  of  service  needs 
of  passengers  alone.  It  would  appear  that 
a  new  look  should  be  taken  at  some  of  our 
medium  hub  airports,  particularly  those 
relatively  close  to  congested  major  hub  air- 
ports, so  that  the  most  direct  service  to  their 
major  communities  of  Interest  can  be  pro- 
vided without  their  being  funneled  through 
the  glut  of  a  major  hub. 

Mr.  President,  Wisconsin  now  depends 
to  a  great  extent  on  O'Hare  Airport  in 
Chicago  to  funnel  its  travelers  and 
freight  to  New  York  City  and  many  other 
major  terminals.  The  congestion  at 
O'Hare  is  legendary. 

In  its  brief  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  for  "exemption  authority  and 
expedited  hearings,"  Counsel  for  North 
Central  Airlines  quotes  from  a  study: 

R.  Dixon  Speas  Associates  for  the  PAA  In 
October  1963  showed  that  O'Hare  ranked 
first  among  50  airports  in  the  United  States 
In  number  of  arrival  delays,  and  third  among 
such  airports  In  percentage  of  arrivals  de- 
layed 

Moreover,  even  after  landing  at  O'Hare,  a 
considerable  amount  of  adventure  may  await 
the  connecting  passenger.  Because  of  Its  size 
and  volume  of  traffic,  that  terminal  has  be- 
come a  connecting  passenger's  nightmare. 

On  July  24,  I  wrote  to  Hon.  Charles 

Murphy,  Chairman  of  CAB.  setting  forth 
Wisconsin's  great  need  In  obtaining  more 
efficient  direct  nonstop  air  service  to  the 

east. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Vice 
Chaii-man  Robert  T.  Murphy's  speech 
and  my  letter  to  Chairman  Charles  S. 
Murphy  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Remarks    by    the    Honorable     Robert    T. 
Murphy,     Vice     Chairman,     Civii,     Aero- 
NAtTics  Board.  Before  the  Metropolitan 
Milwaukee     Association     of     Commerce, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  July  14,  1967 
It  Is  Indeed  a  privilege  to  be  here  In  Mil- 
waukee today  and  to  Join  with  you  In  mark- 


ing the  expansion  of  your  airport  facilities. 
Milwaukee  has  always  occupied  an  Important 
place  In  the  history  of  Amerclan  transporta- 
tion, I  am  delighted  to  note  the  progressive 
planning  that  Is  being  accomplished  at 
Mitchell  Field. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  I  speak  to  you 
today  on  "The  Challenge  of  the  Jet  Age."  The 
basic  challenge,  I  suppose,  could  be  broadly 
stated  as  this:  How  to  adapt  and  direct  the 
marvel  of  Jet  flight  capability  to  best  serve 
the  needs  and  wants  of  mankind.  And  under 
that  simple  topic  we  can  expect  to  find  a 
wide  variety  of  specific  challenges.  I  am  frank 
to  confess  that  It  Is  beyond  the  scope  of  my 
limited  abilities  to  neatly  catalog  and  classify 
them  In  simple  headings  or  to  proceed  to 
their  precise  analysis  with  concurrent  solu- 
tions. All  I  can  properly  essay,  at  the  outset, 
Is  a  general  reference  to  some  of  the  problems 
of  the  jet  age  which  range  from  engineering 
challenges  of  seemingly  great  complexity  to 
some  rather  prosaic  facets  of  everyday  life. 
The  advancing  technology  of  jet  trans- 
portation poses  some  grave  needs  for  en- 
hanced and  improved  air  safety  require- 
ments, particularly  in  the  light  of  the  ability 
to  transport  greater  numbers  of  passengers 
In  a  single  aircraft  at  higher  altitudes  and 
greater  speeds.  Improved  operational  and 
navigational  equipment.  Including  collision 
avoidance  systems,  and  air  traffic  control 
capacity  and  procedures  constitute  an  area 
with  seemingly  limitless  boundaries  for  ex- 
ploration and  comment. 

Perhaps  the  most  easily  understood  and 
readily  demonstrated  challenge  Is  the  press- 
ing need  for  the  expansion  and  development 
of  ground  facilities  to  accommodate  the  tre- 
mendous flows  of  passengers  and  goods 
which  are  now  and  will  be  moving  In  a 
variety  of  aircraft  types  In  both  Interna- 
tional and  domestic  air  transport  channels. 
It  Is  to  note  and  celebrate  just  such  an  up- 
grading of  your  terminal  facilities  here  at 
Mitchell  Field  which  brings  us  together 
today. 

Some  of  the  more  prosaic  items  among 
the  specific  challenges  confronting  us  In- 
clude the  maintenance  of  an  economic 
envlroimient  In  which  our  VS.  air  carriers 
can  continue  to  survive  and  grow  as  private 
free  enterprise  entities  relying  on  nongov- 
ernment sources  of  funds  for  the  continued 
expansion  of  their  fleets  and  facilities. 

Convenient  means  of  moving  persons  and 
goods  to  and  from  airports  are  of  vital 
concern. 

Baggage  handling  procedures  must  be  fur- 
ther Improved. 

Ticketing  practices  of  the  air  carriers, 
oftentimes  reminiscent  of  the  oldtlme  grocer 
who  wrote  down  yoiu-  entire  shopping  list  on 
a  slip  of  paper — and  kept  two  carbons — 
must  be  modernized. 

Customs  and  Immigration  requirements 
need  to  be  scrutinized  with  emphasis  on 
preclearance  In  order  to  expedite  the  flow  of 
traffic  In  and  out  of  airports  without  undue 
delay. 

The  good  work  already  done  In  developing 
cargo  containers  must  continue  with  special 
focus  on  the  Intermodal  flow  of  container- 
ized cargo. 

The  abatement  of  aircraft  noise  and  air 
pollution  In  the  airport  area  and,  of  course, 
the  portent  of  sonic  boom  with  the  advent 
of  supersonic  flight,  are  certainly  challenges 
that  one  must  associate  with  the  jet  age. 

This  by  no  means  Is  a  complex  Index  of 
present  or  future  problems  which  confront 
air  transportation.  I  must  say  that  It  Is  easier 
to  state  them  than  to  endeavor  to  answer 
them. 

As  we  all  know,  however,  we  are  well  down 
the  road  In  the  Jet  age.  The  advent  of  super- 
sonic transportation  will  merely  be  an  evolu- 
tion rather  than  a  revolution  In  this  process. 
I  suggest,  therefore,  that  perhaps  If  we  take 
a  look  at  our  present  record  we  may  glean 


some  idea  of  what  the  future  may  hold  for 
America's  air  transportation  industry. 

For  the  most  psn  these  past  few  years 
have  been  years  of  substantial  prosperity  for 
our  air  carriers.  They  have  been  enjoying  al- 
most unprecedented  growth  during  this  pe- 
riod of  time. 

Last  year  approximately  110  million  pas- 
sengers were  carried  by  our  domestic  and 
international  carriers.  This  nun.ber  Is  al- 
most double  the  number  of  a  few  years  ago. 
Traffic  has  been  growing  at  an  average  an- 
nual rate  of  about  IS^e  over  the  past  five 
years  as  compared  with  a  &''}.  growth  rate  for 
total  industrial  production  and  4^t  for  the 
gross  national  product.  For  the  fiscal  year 
1966 — Just  prior  to  last  summers  strike — 
trunkllne  traffic  was  22';;  over  1965;  and  the 
latest  figures  continue  to  show  handsome 
Increases  over  last  year.  Local  service  car- 
riers had  traffic  increases  well  over  30 't  In 
1966  over  1965  and  this  rate  ol  growth  Is  con- 
tinuing into  1967.  The  carriers  have  been 
able  to  hold  cost  increases  below  revenue 
gains  so  that  on  an  industry-wide  basis,  air- 
line profits  have  been  very  satisfactory. 

Although  air  transportation  growth  has 
outstripped  gains  In  the  general  economy. 
Its  progressive  development  relies  on  the 
continuity  of  prosperity  and  growth  In  our 
national  economy.  As  the  traffic  base  in- 
creases in  future  years  the  percentage  ratee 
of  airline  growth  may  not  continue  at  pres- 
ent levels.  However,  It  is  noteworthy  that 
reliable  forecasts  indicate  that  trunk-line 
traffic  In  1975  will  be  more  than  treble  that 
of    1965. 

Air  transportation  is  now  the  accepted 
mode  of  travel  for  the  business  and  Indus- 
trial community  and  for  our  younger  gen- 
eration for  any  and  all  purposes.  Jet  aircraft 
have  facilitated  the  mobility  of  people  and 
industry  and,  In  some  cases,  have  literally 
transformed  our  way  of  doing  business.  New 
vistas  for  economic  growth  and  opportunity 
have  been  opened  with  a  consequent  benefi- 
cial Impact  upon  our  general  economy.  I  am 
sure  that  you  gentlemen  are  keenly  aware 
of  the  burgeoning  Industrial  growth  through- 
out the  Midwest-Great  Lakes  region.  There 
are  many  sociological  and  economic  explana- 
tions but  clearly  one  vital  contributing  fac- 
tor Is  the  development  of  our  comprehensive 
air  transportation  network. 

We  have  the  equipment  and  the  great 
range  of  talent  and  skills  to  provide  a  su- 
perior air  transportation  service.  I  think  it 
Is  beyond  question  that  we  have  developed 
the  very  best  air  transportation  service  In 
the  world  but,  as  with  any  endeavor,  there 
Is  always  room  for  Improvement.  The  carriers 
themselves  are  seeking  to  better  their  service 
as  well  as  to  grov/  and  to  expand.  Likewise, 
we  at  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  are  seek- 
ing, not  only  to  foster  and  encourage  the 
development  of  our  air  transport  Industry, 
but  also  to  regulate  It  In  such  a  manner  as 
to  promote  the  overall  public  Interest.  Our 
constant  concern  Is  that  our  traveling  and 
shipping  public  shall  have  available  an  ade- 
quate air  service  at  a  reasonable  price.  We 
at  the  Board  are  convinced  that  If  we  can 
Insure  a  system  which  Is  adequate,  the  au- 
thorized carriers  will  Insure  a  service  which 
Is  superior. 

In  this  regard  let  me  mention  a  few  of  the 
things  we  have  been  doing  at  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board. 

While  the  basic  trunkllne  route  system 
has  been  established  for  a  good  many  years, 
there  is  a  continuing  need  for  expansion  and 
adjustments  as  travel  patterns  change  and  as 
competitive  authorizations  have  been  found 
to  be  required  The  Board  engages  in  a  con- 
tinuing review  of  the  route  pattern  of  all 
carriers  and  sets  down  licensing  cases  which 
appear  to  be  warranted  either  on  the  basis  of 
civic  or  carrier  requests  or  upon  our  owr 
motion. 

Recently,  we  have  placed  partlculrr  era- 
phasis  on  appropriate  means  to  reduce  the 
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Federal  subsidy  for  uur  lo^ai  service  carriers. 
We  have  processed  a  number  of  cases  to  re- 
align their  route  .-.truciure  so  that  services 
may  be  provided  in  a  more  efficient  manner 
responsive  to  consvimer  demand  and  free  of 
operating  restrictions  which  may  no  longer 
serve  a  true  puollc  interest  purpose  We  have 
also  looked  to  Ijcal  serv.ce  earner  access  to 
denser  traffic  markets  as  a  means  of  improv- 
ing public  service  as  weK  as  lessening  these 
carriers'  reliance  on  subsidy  support 

I  should  mention  actions  the  Board  has 
UJten  to  enhance  the  role  of  the  supple- 
mental air  carriers  and  air  taxi  operators. 
Ten  supplemental  air  carriers  have  been 
awarded  permir.ent  certittcates  to  pr.jvide 
charter  services  These  carriers  are  In  a  po- 
sition to  provide  specific  demand  service  on 
a  charter  basis  and  are  playing  a  most  im- 
portant role  at  ihe  present  time  m  serving 
the  requirements  of  the  national  defense. 

We  have  also  authorized  supplemental  car- 
riers to  provide  inclusive  tour  services.  Our 
Board  was  convinced  that  there  Is  a  large 
pool  of  prtce-conscious  potential  air  travelers 
who  would  make  use  of  air  transportation 
If  an  all-lnciuslve  priced  tour  were  made 
available.  Such  tours  have  been  highly  suc- 
cessful in  Europe  and  we  are  beginning  to 
see  similar  results  here  in  the  United  States. 
The  air  taxi  operators  are  the  small  plane 
operators.  They  may  provide  both  a  demand 
or  a  scheduled  service  and.  In  this  Jet  age. 
more  and  more  customers  are  calling  for  and 
relying  upon  the  special  .services  these  local 
operators  can  provide  The  Board  has  sought 
to  recognize  their  important  role  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways  such  as  their  authorization  for 
the  carriage  of  the  mall  We  are  very  con- 
scious of  the  part  they  play  in  rounding  out 
our  domestic  air  transport  system  It  would 
appear  that  air  taxis  will  play  an  increasingly 
Important  role  in  the  Post  Office's  efforts  to 
provide  over-night  mall  service  and  in  a 
number  of  markets  their  schedule  opera- 
tion* have  provided  a  used  and  useful  air 
service. 

This  is  an  extremely  broad  sketch  of  the 
status  of  the  industry  t<xlay  and  of  some 
of  the  programs  which  have  been  keeping 
us  busy  at  the  Board.  What  then,  are  some 
of  the  problems  which  must  be  faced  in  the 
future? 

As  I  said  earlier,  adjustments  in  the  basic 
route  pattern   will   continue  to  be  required 
as   the   distribution   of   our   population   and 
Industry  shifts  and  changes.  The  proportion 
of   our   total    population   residing   in    urban 
areas  Is  Increasing   sharply       On   the  other 
hand,    the    population    within    the    historic 
boundaries  of  our  very  largest  cities  Is  not 
Increasing.  The  suburban  sprawl   continues 
and  more  and  more  medium-size  cities  are 
experiencing  sharp  Incre.ises  in  their  popu- 
lation and  Industry    As  a  consequence,  pas- 
senger and  cargo  traffic   Increases  are  most 
dramatic  at  the  large  and  medium-size  cities. 
Thus,  the  prublem  of  access  to  present  .iir- 
ports  and  the  location  of  future  airports  in 
urban  areas  Is  a  singularly   pertinent   issue 
The    great    benefit    i.f    air    transportation    Is 
Its  speed.  If  that  speed  advantage  is  sacri- 
ficed  by   the   time   required   getting   to   and 
from    the    airport,    there    is    less    reison    to 
pay  for  the  premium  service    Le.ss  adequate 
substitutes  sucli   ,is  the  tclevlslon-telephune 
or  the  super-trains  may  move  Into  any  gaps 
permitted  in  the  system    The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, as  part  of  urban  renewal  and  air- 
port   planning,    must    play    the    role    of    an 
active   partner   with   kicai   civic  and   airport 
authorities    in   devising   means   of    avoiding 
such  a  result     New  devices  must  be  wcrked 
out.  including  rapid  ground  transit  sy.stems 
and  Improved  airport  terminal  facilities    An 
organized  attack  on  these  problems  is  under- 
way   In    both     industry    and    Government. 
Many  of  these  problems  cut  across  interests 
broader  than  those  of  air  transport.  They  in- 
volve  heavy   capital    investment.   Thus   It   is 


that  their  solution  must  be  found  In  a  total 
system  approach  in  a  competitive  search  for 
the  neces.sary  funding. 

As  the  majur  melrnpoUtan  airports  be- 
come more  crowded,  both  In  the  air  and  on 
the  ground,  increased  attention  Is  being  paid 
to  the  facilities  available  at  nearby  medium- 
size  communitles~<:ommunltie8  which  may 
be  the  true  origin  and  destination  of  sub- 
stantial traffic.  In  the  future,  smaller,  mure 
versatile  aircraft  will  bypa-ss  the  big  hubs 
to  handle  traffic  on  a  through  basis  without 
the  difficulties  and  delays  inherent  in  fun- 
nellng  in  and  then  out  of  a  major  hub  Con- 
necting service  for  any  subsuntlal  flow  of 
traffic  simply  is  not  good  enough  in  this  day 
and  age  And  as  the  delayed  deliveries  of  the 
new.  smaller  two-  and  three-engine  Jets  are 
made,  as  well  a-s  the  stretched  versions  of 
the  four-engine  Jets.  I  am  confident  we  will 
see  the  carriers  Improving  their  services  in 
this  manner.  It  Is  well  ttj  keep  In  mind  that 
If  all  new  aircraft  had  been  delivered  on 
schedule  in  1966  and  1967  many  of  today's 
services  would  be  vastly  superior. 

These    are    the    kinds    of    problems    which 
concern  you   here   in   Milwaukee.   We  at   the 
Board  are  generaly  familiar  with  Milwaukee's 
air  service  aspirations    John  Dregge,  our  Di- 
rector of  Community  Relations,  has  reported 
to  us  from  time  to  time  on  his  visits  here  and 
on  the  general  representatlon.s  made  by  those 
In    Milwaukee   interested    in   the   continuing 
Improvement  of  the  air  services  available  at 
General     Mitchell    Field.    My    fellow    Board 
Members  and  I.  for  example,  gave  very  serious 
con.slderatlon  to  your  desire  to  be  included 
within   the  scope  of  llie  pending  Gulf-Mid- 
west  States   area   cf.se   and   our    decision    to 
deny  your  application  to  be  included  in  that 
case    was    not    lightly    made     One    of    most 
difficult    problems,    .is    I    am    sure    you    are 
aware.  Is  to  contain  the  scope  of  our  licens- 
ing cases  so  that  there  can  be  some  hope  of 
tln.U  decision  and  the  inauguration  of  needed 
new    services    on    a    reasonably    expeditious 
basis    It  is  for  this  reiison  that  we   have  In 
the    last    year   or    two   sought   to   hear   more 
air   service   cases    but    with    more    narrowly 
drawn   l.ssues    We   are    burdened    by    the   re- 
quirements   of    the    law    that    mutually    ex- 
clusive applications  for  air  service   must  be 
heard    In   the  same  case  and    you   would   be 
amazed  at   how  qulcKly  the  scope  of  a  pro- 
ceeding   can    grow    in    size    and    complexity 
once   we   start    taking   on   additional    pieces. 
Our  action  in  the  Gulf  case,  therefore,  should 
not    be    construed    as    a    final    rejection    of 
Milwaukee's    aspirations     for    improved     air 
services  here  at  your  own  airport. 

Changing   times   call    for   changing   regu- 
latory policies  and  viewpoints.  For  example, 
the    suspension    and    deletion    of    American 
Airlines  at  Milwaukee  a   few  years  ago   was 
considered  against  a  background  of  modest 
traffic  growth  and  a  time  when  the  total  en- 
planed  pas.'.engers   in   this  country   was   ap- 
proximately half  what  it  is  today.  The  phe- 
nomenal traffic  growth  of  the  past  few  years 
has  caused  such  a  congestion  and  saturation 
at  some  of  our  majnr  hub  airports.   Includ- 
ing Chicago's  O'Hare  Field,   that   it  has  be- 
come   a    cause    for    increasing    concern    for 
both  the  industry  and  the  Government   Mil- 
waukee's  allegation    th.it    the    proximity    of 
O'Hare.    the    world's    busiest    single    airp>jrt 
where  our  carriers  offer  a  plethora  of  sched- 
ules, has  had  an  Impact  on  services  here  at 
Mitchell    Field    warrant.s.    In    my    Judgment, 
serious   reexamination.   The   so-called   "sur- 
face drainage"   of  substantial   thousands  of 
Milwaukee's  passengers  to  Chicago  Is  a  fact 
that  cannot  be  lightly  dismissed  in  view  of 
the  Increasing  saturation  at  O'Hare  and  the 
alleged  questionable  adequacy  of  service  at 
Milwaukee. 

Indeed,  the  situation  at  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport  has  recently  moved  the  Board 
to  institute  an  investigation  in  which  we 
are  urging  the  carriers  to  consider  ways  and 


means  of  alleviating  the  congestion  at  Wash- 
ington National  by  moving  some  services 
to  Baltimore  s  Friendship  Airport  and  to  our 
neighboring  Dulles  International  Airport  in 
ne.irby  Virginia.  From  the  viewpoint  of  serv- 
ice needs  of  passengers  alone.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  a  new  look  should  be  taken  at 
some  of  our  medium  hub  airports,  particu- 
larly those  relatively  close  to  congested 
major  hub  airports,  so  that  the  most  direct 
service  to  their  major  commuiiUies  of  inter- 
est can  be  provided  without  their  being  fun- 
neled  through  the  glut  of  a  major  hub. 

Obviously,  one  cannot  cliaJige  geography 
Nor,  indeed,  would  one  denitcrat*  Chicago  as 
a  great  trade  mart  of  the  country  However, 
this  does  not  mean  that  Milwaukee  must 
languish  forever  and  a  day  as  a  second-rate 
satellite  of  Chicago.  Consequently,  before  too 
long  an  appropriate  Investigation  will  be  in- 
stituted by  the  Board  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining the  present  and  future  air  trans- 
port needs  of  Milwaukee  in  the  light  of  the 
realities  of  the  Jet  age. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  while  the  Jet  age  has  confronted  us 
with  numerous  problems  we  have  met  them 
with  reasonable  success  thus  far  I  wil!  note. 
however,  that  in  Milwaukee  this  statement 
niay  be  subject  to  understandable  dusient 
This  success  Is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that 
this  country  today  hiis  the  tir.f-st  air  trans- 
portation system  m  the  world  We  must  In- 
sure that  we  keep  it  so.  In  a  sense,  we  are 
blessed  that  our  air  transport  problems,  un- 
like those  which  inhere  In  other  transport 
modes,  are  basically  problems  arlslnc  out  of 
growth  and  succ<>ss  and  from  advancing  and 
Improving  transt>)rt  technology.  But  it  la 
evident  that  we  must  look  ahead,  as  you  are 
doing  in  Milwaukee,  and  we  must  be  ready 
with  the  proper  plans  and  facilities  to  meet 
the  technological  development  of  new  air- 
craft The  air  transportation  indu.<=try  as  well 
as  ail  the  sUite  and  local  entities  concerned 
with  air  transportation  have  hisU^rically 
demonstrat.ed  preat  ingenuity  and  ability  to 
cope  wlUi  the  problems  of  this  truly  dynamic 
mcKllum  If  what  is  jxist  Is  prologue,  then  I 
am  sure  we  can  and  will  demonstrate  this 
same  ability  and  same  determination  in  the 
future. 


U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Labor  and 

Ptjblic  Welfare. 

July  24,1967. 
Ch,\rles  S.  Murphy. 
Chairman.    Civil    Aeronautics    Board, 
Unurr.ial  Building, 
Wa.ifiington.  D  C. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman:  On  July  6  the  sUte 
ot  Wisconsin  filed  a  statement  before  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  support  of  North 
Central  Airline's  application  for  exemption 
authority  and  an  expedited  •hearing  on  its 
pruposed  non-stop  service  between  Mil- 
waukee and  New  York  City   (Docket   18482 1 

Good  air  transport.itl.in  is  vitallv  impor- 
tant to  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  Frequently 
scheduled,  efficient.  Jet  air  service  from  all 
over  the  state  to  cities  In  other  parts  oJ 
the  United  States  with  which  the  people 
and  businesses  of  Wisconsin  have  many  deal- 
ings Is  a  vital  necessity  to  the  economy.  It 
Is  clear  that  North  Central  Airline's  pro- 
p<jsal  would  he  greatly  beneficial  to  this  end 
Its  plan  is  widely  supported  all  over  Wis- 
consin. 

The  average  citizen  and  businessman  oi 
Wisconsin  do  not  feel  that  their  air  trave. 
needs  are  being  adequately  met  by  uslnS 
Chicago's  O'Hare  airport.  The  congestion  and 
delays  at  that  airport  are  well  known  Ti'-eJ 
are  costly  and  often  lead  to  extremely  diS- 
cult  travel  arrangements  It  is  obvious  that 
not  only  Milwaukee  but  the  entire  stat<  o- 
Wisconsin  would  greatly  benefit  by  inij 
proved  and  direct  air  service  to  the  e.ister:; 
US  cities.  Not  only  the  leaders  of  Milwaukee 
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but  those  of  other  Important  Wisconsin  cit- 
ies have  gone  on  record  as  heartily  sup- 
pvjrtiiij;  the  proposed  service;  Madison.  Eau 
Claire.  Oshkosh.  Rhinclander.  Manitowoc. 
JanesvDle.  Belolt.  Applrton.  Green  Bay, 
Superiir-Duluth   and   Marinette. 

"Tie  .•attorney  General  of  WLsconsin.  Bron- 
son  LiiFollette,  stated: 

"Milwaukee  and  other  Wisconsin  commu- 
nities have  a  substi:nt*al  community  inter- 
est w.th  New  York. 

"For  example,  there  are  84  plants,  ware- 
houses or  s:iles  offices  of  Milwaukee  firms 
located  In  New  Tork  City — 191  In  New  York 
St.ite  .  .  M;l'«.'.iukee  and  other  Wisconsin 
communities  have  made  substantial  Im- 
provements in  their  airport  facl'ltles.  Mll- 
ft-.mkee  County  has  added  a  new  "Jet-Way 
Concourse"  to  the  terminal  building  at  Gen- 
eral Mlt-chell  Field  and  Madison  has  recently 
opened  a  new  terminal  building  at  Truax 
Field.  Various  projects  have  been  completed 
or  are  under  way  at  Green  Bay,  Eau  Claire, 
La  Crosoe.  Of  Sikosh  and  in  central  Wisconsin, 
so  as  to  accommodate  DC-9  type  aircraft  .  .  ." 

The  S».ite  of  W'sconsin  goes  on  to  say: 

"North  Central  is  the  only  carrier  provid- 
ing service  to  such  Wisconsin  commuuiLies 
as  Eau  Claire.  Oshkosh,  Central  Wisconsin, 
Green  Bay.  La  Crosse  and  Manitowoc.  North 
Central  proposes  to  provide  new  single-plane 
service  to  New  York  from  Eau  Claire,  Cen- 
tr.al  Wisconsin  communities.  Green  Bay, 
Oshkosh,  and  Madison  It  also  proposes  to 
provide  the  first  single-carrier  rervlce  to  New 
York  with  direct  on-line  connections  from 
Manitowoc  and  La  Crosse." 

It  Is  important  to  emphasize  the  statewide 
nature  of  the  proposal.  The  City  of  Oshkosh 
pointed  out  in  its  supporting  statement 
that: 

"We  have  no  doubt  that  North  Central's 
proposal  will  be  of  substantial  benefit  to 
Milwaukee,  but  the  larger  significance  of  Its 
proposal  Is  that  the  local  service  cities  be- 
hind the  Milwaukee  gateway  will,  for  the 
first  time,  realise  the  inherent  advantages 
of  air  transportation  and  the  benefits  that 
the  Jet  can  bring  to  air  transportation  to  and 
from  the  smaller  cities  of  the  nation." 

The  entire  state  of  Wisconsin  needs  and 
deserves  improved  air  service.  This  can  only 
be  attained  by  better  long-haul  service  out 
of  Milwaukee.  A  dynamic  state  which  con- 
tributes so  much  to  the  agricultural  and 
Industrial  economy  of  this  country  should 
get  the  kind  of  air  transportation  service  It 
needs  to  continue  to  make  Its  contribution 
to  the  nation  now. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  anything  you 
could  do  to  help  expedite  the  matter  pending 
before  you  now.  It  is  of  vital  Importance  to 
my  state,  to  me  and  to  my  colleagues  In 
the  House  and  the  Senate. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Gaylord  Nelson, 

U.S.  Senator. 


THE  GREATER  CHALLENGE— AD- 
DRESS BY  CIRCUIT  JUDGE  MASA- 
TO  DOI.  OF  HONOLULU 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
27.  1957.  NLsei  World  War  II  veterans 
held  their  seventh  postwar  reunion  ban- 
quet at  the  Royal  Hawaiian  Hotel,  in 
Honolulu.  Many  veterans  from  Hawaii 
and  mainland  States  attended  the  af- 
fair. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  an  old 
comrade-in-arms  of  mine.  Circuit  Judge 
Masato  Doi.  of  Honolulu,  a  veteran  of 
the  442d  Infantry  Regimental  Combat 
Team. 

Judge  Doi,  who  had  juet  been  criti- 
cized for  acquitting  a  University  of 
Hawaii    student    in    a    flag-desecration 


case,  chose  that  evening  to  defend  the 
right  of  dissent  in  this  Nation  of  ours. 
He  entitled  his  speech  "The  Greater 
Challenge." 

I  feel  proud  and  most  privileged  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  bring  the  full 
text  of  Judge  Doi's  remarks  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Judge  Doi's  remarks 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  Greater  Challenge 
(Address  by  Judge  Masato  Doi,  to  Nisei  Vet- 
erans Reunion,  June  27,  1967) 

Old  soldiers  fade  away,  but  ignorance  and 
prejudice  die  hard,  and  sometimes,  never. 

Not  more  than  a  fortnight  ago,  there  broke 
In  the  local  papers  an  Interesting  little  story 
of  special  significance  to  this  gathering. 
What  with  the  dally  swirl  of  white  and 
Negro  rioting,  of  crisis  In  the  Middle  East. 
of  mounting  crime  across  the  nation,  and 
of  murderous  encounters  on  the  'Vietnam 
battlefields,  the  local  splash  was  like  a  little 
pebble  thrown  In  a  little  puddle. 

But  the  memories  evoked  were  not  un- 
real. 

First,  a  little  background  on  the  local 
story  for  our  mainland  friends. 

It  germinated  Just  about  nine  months 
ago  with  a  decision  I  rendered  In  a  case 
called  State  v.  Noel  Kent.  Kent  was  a  stu- 
dent on  the  University  campus  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Political  Affairs  Club.  The  Club 
sponsored  an  open  rally  In  a  campus  hall 
on  the  topic  of  American  participation  In 
Vietnam. 

At  the  rally,  Kent  put  up  several  posters, 
one  of  which  was  a  caricature  of  the  Ameri- 
can flag.  The  stripes  were  pointed  and  dol- 
lar signs  were  In  place  of  the  stars.  The  Idea 
was  that  American  dollars  were  being  spent 
for  unjust  wars. 

Kent  made  a  talk  which  was  strongly  crit- 
ical of  American  participation  In  Vietnam. 
A  young  man  who  had  'been  heckling  Kent 
during  the  speech  was  Invited  to  the  stage. 
After  making  some  comments,  he  asked 
Kent  whether  the  placard  was  the  Amer- 
ican flag.  Kent  replied,  "that  Is  what"  it  has 
become",  and  that  LBJ  had  desecrated  It  by 
napalmlng  and  murdering  women  and  chil- 
dren In  Vietnam.  Boos,  Jeers  and  catcalls 
from  the  audience  ensued. 

A  young  lady  was  given  the  platform,  who 
stated  that  her  father  and  uncle  were  fighting 
In  Vietnam  and  that  she  was  proud  of  Amer- 
ica. Kent  received  the  Impression  that  she 
was  labelling  all  opponents  of  American  Viet- 
nam policy  as  traitors,  so  he  responded  by 
saying  that  he  loved  America,  that  If  he  were 
a  betrayer  who  did  not  love  America  he  would 
not  take  the  trouble  to  get  himself  Involved, 
that  he  did  not  want  to  see  i)eople  like  the 
young  lady's  father  and  uncle  killed  In  Vlet- 
najn. 

A  WAC  was  given  the  platform  £&id  spoke 
In  support  of  our  country's  Involvement. 

And  the  rally  was  ended  by  a  short  ques- 
tion and  answer  period. 

Kent  was  charged  with  defiling,  defying 
and  casting  contempt  on  the  flag  of  the 
United  States. 

My  decision  was  that  to  be  guilty  of  the 
charge,  a  defendant  must  by  words  or  con- 
duct evince  a  purpose  to  dishonor  the  flag, 
that  the  circumstances  must  show  an  Intent 
to  shame  the  American  flag. 

I  decided  that  the  American  flag  is  an 
emblem  which.  If  It  can  be  said  to  repre- 
sent anything.  Is  a  symbolic  representation 
of  the  United  States  as  an  entire  nation,  a 
unified  body  politic  embracing  the  bad  as 
well  as  the  good  and  welded  Into  one  by  a 
common  bond  of  territory  and  history.  It  Is 


not  symbolic  of  segmented  fragments  of  the 
American  nation,  whether  tliey  be  American 
military  might  or  race  riots.  Rocky  Moun- 
tain majesty  or  night  life  in  Las  Vegas.  Viet- 
nam Involvement  or  peace  marches  ag.^inst  it. 
To  this  concept  of  our  flag  as  symbolic  of 
the  entirety  of  what  we  call  America,  I  said, 
Kent  evinced  no  contempt  or  defiance; 
rather,  to  his  own  way  of  thinking,  he  wished 
to  gain  respect  for  It.  I  may  not  agree  with 
his  thinking,  I  said,  but  In  his  own  way, 
Kent,  far  from  Intending  a  desecration  of  the 
American  flag,  was  himself  accusing  others 
of  doing  the  same  and  that  the  exaggerated 
poster  caricature  was  not  Intended  to  rep- 
resent the  American  flag  but  was  displayed 
by  him  as  a  symbolic  portrayal  of  his  violent 
disagreement  with  present  American  policy 
in  Vietnam. 

And  he  was  acquitted. 

Well,  this  caused  a  little  fireworks  at  the 
time,  but  not  much.  The  Incubation  period 
was  to  be  nine  months.  And  Mr.  Kent  kept 
the  incubator  warm  during  the  period  by 
getting  into  the  news  from  time  to  time, 
identified  by  the  press  a.*;  the  man  acquitted 
in  the  "fiag-burnlng"  case. 

Then  about  two  weeks  ago.  a  district  attor- 
ney in  Brooklyn  out-did  the  old  Brooklyn 
Dodgers.  Referring  to  Kent's  acquittal,  he 
wrote  to  a  congressional  committee  stating: 
"We  must  realize  that  the  background  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii  is  not  as  steeped  In  the  same 
spirit  of  Americanism  as  are  the  other  states 
of  the  union.  Hawaii  has  a  foreign  ideology 
as  Its  background  and  that  is  probably  ex- 
planatory of  the  court's  attitude." 

Of  course.  I  have  been  kidded  about  this, 
especially  by  some  442nd  veterans.  My  flip- 
pant reply  lias  been:  "If  only  you  foreigners 
would  get  out  of  here,  my  thinking  would 
not  be  warped  so  much  by  your  foreign  Ideol- 
ogy." 

But  this  little  Incident  is  a  yellow  cau- 
tion light  of  a  deeper  danger. 

If  the  district  attorney  had  criticized  or 
condemned  me  individually,  I  would  not  be 
concerned.  In  fact,  he  quickly  said  that  he 
had  been  misinformed  and  did  not  realize 
that  no  actual  flag  but  only  a  poster  was 
Involved  In  the  case  before  me. 

But  warning  to  us  Is  how  quickly  man  Is 
wont  to  vent  his  distrust  on  fellow  man  A 
strange  face  or  a  strange  name  seems  cause 
enough  for  fear.  And  the  brush  of  fear  Is 
broad  and  Indiscriminate. 

Two  decades  and  two  years  is  short  In 
time  but  long  In  one  man's  life.  It  Is  too  short 
to  forget  and  too  long  to  have  considered 
wasted. 

■Whether  with  Merrill's  Marauders  or  the 
M.I.S.,  with  the  1399th  or  the  100th.  with  the 
442nd  or  some  other,  and  this  whether  as 
AJA  or  as  "haole",  none  can  forget  the  flery 
forge  of  World  War  II  that  caused  a  common 
fusion.  And  none  should  forget  the  comrades 
lost  In  stinking  trench  and  battered  hills. 
And  none  must  forget  our  nation's  high 
Ideal  of  Individual  worth  and  individual  re- 
spect and  individual  liberty  whatever  the 
color,  for  which  the  war  was  fought  and  won. 
And  In  the  cooling  of  a  score  of  years, 
each  of  you  have  stood  the  test  of  sober  re- 
sponsibilities. And  you  have  not  departed 
from  your  love  of  land  nor  pride  In  country. 
Oftentimes  in  war,  the  dizzying  heights  of 
glory  and  the  tragic  depths  of  despair,  the 
exhilaration  of  accomplishment  and  the 
weariness  of  exhaustion,  the  pride  In  esprit 
de  corps  and  the  resentment  at  dictation — 
oftentimes  in  war — these  varied  feelings  al- 
ternate with  such  speed  that  life  remains 
one  continuous  excitement.  The  muck  and 
stench  are  cancelled  by  the  furlough  and  the 
wine.  And  the  only  thought  is  group  survival. 
How  much  harder  It  is  to  think  and  act 
behind  the  lines  In  peacetime  on  the  common 
problems  of  common  living.  Yet  in  the  score 
of  years  Just  past,  whether  In   the  task  of 
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dally  work,  or  tn  the  silent  challenge  of  civic 
duty,  or  in  the  limelight  of  community  lead- 
ership, each  of  you  h<is  proven  strong  and 
solid. 

You  have  stood  straight  these  score  of 
years,  and  these  .ire  years  too  long  '-o  be 
surrendered  as  a  "nothing",  too  long  to  be 
erased  by  the  smearing  brush  of  thoughtless 
men. 

You  have  stood  straight,  but  standing 
straight  Ifl  not  enougn  The  ijreater  challenge 
Is  to  stand  tall. 

And  standing  tall  is  much  the  harder  task. 
Standing   straight,    you   bow   to   no   man. 
And  standing  tail,  you  aslc  no  man  to  bow 
to  you. 

Standing  straight,  you  exercise  your  right 
to  express  your  thoughts  And  standing  tall, 
you  command  nme  to  silence  his. 

Standing  strali,'ht.  you  plant  your  two  feet 
firm  and  self-sufficient  And  standing  tall, 
you  extend  your  helping  hand  to  him  who 
needs. 

Standing  straight,  you  take  pride  In  your 
country's  glory.  And  standing  tall,  you  see 
the  bigger  picture  of  mankind. 

Standing  straight,  you  are  proud  to  be  an 
American.  And  standing  tall,  you  give  con- 
scloiu,  careful  thought  to  the  meaning  of 
our  nation's  heritage. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  stand  tall  In  the  nxldst 
of  all  that  goes  on  around  ua. 

In  the  field  of  civil  rights,  the  steady  prog- 
ress of  a  decade  Is  now  threatened  by  overt 
resentment:  rioting  by  a  few  In  the  minority 
rooted  In  the  deprivations  of  a  century, 
rioting  by  a  few  In  the  majority  rooted  In 
reaction.  How  easy  It  la  to  f;ill  prey  to  dls- 
gvist  at  these  superficial  symptoms  and  turn 
our  backs  on  basic  principles  In  our  tradition 
Stand  tall  and  ask  no  man  to  bow  to  you 
Remember  always  that  our  own  humiliating 
experience  In  the  da73  of  World  War  II  as 
the  butt  of  prejudice  was  only  an  example  of 
unreasoned  acts  of  men  who  forgot  the  tenets 
of  our  nation. 

True  that  our  experience  found  Its  ugly 
birth  in  circumstances  quite  different  from 
those  In  which  the  black  mans  plight  Is 
bom.  But  the  unjustified  brxish  of  fear  and 
prejudice  remains  the  same.  It  paints  broadly 
and  Indiscriminately  and  denies  our  nation's 
heritage  of  equality,  of  the  Individual  worth 
of  man,  and  of  the  principle  that  Amencaii- 
Ism  Is  a  matter  of  mind  and  heart  and  not 
of  skin. 

Let  us  not  forget  this  lest  our  children  be 
condemned  to  relive  tliat  part  of  our  lives 
which  all  would  wish  to  blot 

I  do  not  ask  that  vou  condone  the  riots 
and  the  senseless  looting.  But  I  ask  that  you 
do  not  reiu:t  to  them  In  such  a  way  that  you 
deny  the  baalc  tenets  of  our  nation. 

Too.  as  we  look  around  us  wishing  to  stand 
tall,  we  see  our  n  it  ion  embroiled  In  conflict 
In  the  Jungles  of  Vietnam  and  see  a  raging 
controversy  as  to  our  cruntry's  course.  The 
hawks  and  doves,  the  escal,'.tors  and  the  pull- 
outs,  the  warmongers  and  the  peace-nicks, 
swirl  furiously  ui  c  jnfu.sing  array. 

I  support  our  nation's  present  course  and 
Its  posture  of  "never  tearing  to  negotiate. 
though  unwilling  to  negotiate  from  fear  " 

But  the  hawks  and  doves  who  dissent  from 
such  a  course  can  stand  straight  and  state 
their  thoughts  Expression  of  dissent  Is  not 
to  be  equated  with  treason. 

And  you  stand  tall  If  you  ask  not  for  of- 
ficial suppres-slon. 

Where  no  clear  ind  present  danger  of  sub- 
stantive evils  .ulses  under  circumstance.'^ 
which  afford  no  opportunity  for  testing  the 
merits  of  Ideas  In  the  marketplace  of  public 
opinion,  expression  of  Ideas  Is  a  bulwark 
against  unenlightened  and  arbitrary  action 
The  great  gem '.is  nf  America  Is  Us  belief 
that  out  of  untrammeled  expressions  of  men 
free  and  equal  rl.se  the  truths  which  ulti- 
mately triumph 

OflBclally  prescribed  orthodoxy  In   politics. 


nationalism,  religion  and  other  matters  of 
opinion  his  been  m.iny  times  tried  and  bat- 
tered down  This  Is  a  hallmark  of  our  nation 
that  sets  us  ap.ut  from  totalitarian  regimes. 

And  as  was  said  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
our  country:  .  a  function  of  free  speech 
under  our  system  of  government  is  to  invite 
dispute.  It  may  Indeed  best  serve  Its  high 
purpose  when  it  induces  a  condition  of  un- 
rest, creates  dissatisfaction  with  conditions 
as  they  are,  or  even  stirs  people  to  anger.  It 
may  strike  at  prejudices  and  preconceptions 
and  have  profound  unsettling  effects  :\8  It 
presses  for  acceptance  of  an  Idea." 

.And  the  "freedom  to  dltfcr  Is  not  limited 
to  things  that  do  not  matter  much.  That 
would  be  a  mere  sh.idow  of  freedom  The  test 
of  Its  substance  Is  the  right  to  differ  as  to 
things  that  touch  the  he.art  of  the  existing 
order." 

And  even  If  the  Idea  Is  one  which  we  de- 
spise, the  answer  Is  that  In  an  atmosphere  of 
freedom,  truth  will  prevail  In  any  contest 
with  error 

Other  men  now  bear  the  arms.  But  we  at 
home  must  always  bear  In  mind  what  It  Is 
that  is  being  defended.  And  most  zealously 
must  those  very  principles  be  guarded  here 
at  home 

Stand  straight,  stand  tall,  until  we  meet 
again. 

THE  PROGR.AM  "YOUTH  WANTS 
TO  KNOW" 

Mr.  McGEE  Mr  President,  recently  I 
had  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  appear- 
ing as  guest  on  the  lime-honored  and 
award-winning  television  program 
"Youth  Wants  To  Know,  "  created  and 
produced  by  Theodore  Granik  This  was 
a  new  .'^eries  of  "Youth  Wants  To  Know" 
proKrams  made  available  as  a  public 
service  throuch  a  Krant  from  Mrs.  Allie 
S.  Freed,  president  of  Buckingham  and 
Claremont  Communities  of  Virt^inia. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  "Youth 
Wants  To  Know  "  series  is  one  of  the  most 
constructive  uses  of  television  and  radio 
by  the  broadcasting  indvi.'=try  B'.icking- 
ham  and  Claremont  Communities,  and 
their  president.  M..s.  Allie  S.  Freed,  aie 
to  be  commended  for  making  Theodore 
Granik's  "Youth  Wants  To  Know"  pro- 
t,'rams  ava.lable  to  the  Metropolitan 
Washington,  DC  public  over  WETA-TV, 
the  educational  station  in  our  Nation's 
Capital. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  through 
the  outstanding  public  service  contribu- 
tion of  Mrs.  Allie  S  Freed,  president  of 
Buckingham  and  Claremont  Communi- 
ties, the  public  will  contintie  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  have  brought  to  their 
attention  the  issues  of  the  day  as  dls- 
cas^ed  by  leaders  in  government,  busi- 
ness, science,  and  the  arts  on  "Youth 
Wants  To  Know  ■ 

The  need  for  j)ublic  affairs  programs 
of  the  high  caliber  of  "Youth  Wants  To 
Kno'v"  is  essential  to  providing  for  a 
br^'-ter  infoi-m^d  public  'n^eodore  G:-anik, 
Mr.>  Allie  S  Freed,  president  of  Buck- 
ii^.Eiham  and  Claremont  Communities, 
WETA.  and  its  general  manager  William 
McCarter,  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
their  solnt  of  community  public  .'crv- 
ice,  constructive  anpi'L-ach  and  dedica- 
tion to  providing  for  a  better  informed 
!>".blic 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  follow- 
ing my  remarks  a  tran.script  of  the 
"Youth   Wants  To   Know"    program   in 


.hich  I  appeared  with  Theodore  Granik 
and  a  panel  of  Fairfax  High  Scliool  stu- 
dents be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Youth  W.^ntb  To  Know 

(Created  and  produced  by  Theodore  Granik; 
associate  producer.  Jay  B  Cutler;  as.slstant 
to  the  producer.  Susan  Gallagher) 

Youth  Wants  To  Know  presents  Senator 
Gale  McGee,  Democrat  of  Wyoming. 

Announcer:  Youth  Wants  To  Know— the 
penetrating,  provocative  questions  of  Amer- 
ica's young  people,  created  and  produced  by 
Theodore  Granik. 

Mr  Granik.  Welcome  to  Youth  Wants  To 
Know  Our  guest  Is  Senator  Gale  McOee, 
Democrat  of  Wyoming.  The  Senator  has  had 
a  dlstlngulshea  career  as  a  history  professor 
and  lecturer  on  United  States  foreign  policy. 
From  off  the  campus  he  was  first  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate  In  1958.  Senator 
McGee  serves  on  the  powerful  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  the  Comrruttee  on 
Banking  and   Currency. 

Lets  begin  our  questioning  by  a  panel 
of  Fairfax  High  School  students. 

Qufition.  Is  It  America's  obligation  to 
police  the  world,  sir? 

Senator  McGee.  I  think  America's  task  Is 
not  to  police  the  world.  I  think  our  task  as 
the  principal  victor  of  World  War  11  Is  to 
win  the  chance  to  hold  the  line  so  that  the 
world  win  get  the  chance  to  lestructure  it- 
self, we  hope  In  a  more  constructive  way 
than   the   preceding   generation. 

Questton.  Have  we  been  doing  this  In  the 
Mid  Ea.st  crisis  recently?  Are  we  actually 
presenting  this  chance  by  allowing  this  to 
continue? 

Senator  McGee.  By  allowing  what  to  con- 
tinue In  the  Mid  East?  War? 

Question.  Yes.  well  the  crisis? 

Senator  McGee  Well,  the  crisis  Is  far  dif- 
ferent from  War  We're  going  to  live  in  crisis 
the  rest  of  your  life  and  mine.  But  you  no- 
lice  that  It  hasn't  broken  out  into  open  war- 
f.ire  And  I  think  th.s  is  the  key  and  that  li 
the  difference  So  my  answer  to  your  question 
Is  yes  we  are  doing  it  In  the  Middle  East. 
Every  effort  Is  being  made  to  a\  old  an  open 
explosion  that  would  lead  to  a  spreading  of 
warfare  And  I  think  that  this  ought  to  be 
pvirsued  e\en  to  the  point  of  unilateral  ac- 
tioii  if  necessary. 

Quistion.  You  said  that  we  are  doing  ev- 
erything to  prevent  this  outbreak  What  Is 
the  United  States  doint;  to  prevent  this  out- 
break? 

.Senator  McGee.  By  we  I  mean  the  United 
St.ites 

Questwn.  What  .are  we  doing  exactly? 

Senator  McGee.  Well,  for  one  thing,  we 
have  .served  notice  o:-.  bot.h  =ldes  that  we 
hope  that  collective  action  will  Intercede  We 
have  made  it  known  to  our  own  friends  like 
the  British  that  If  necessary  we  would  hope 
we  could  bilaterally  or  muitllaterally  take 
that  action.  Finally,  I  think  it  goes  without 
saving  that  in  view  of  our  position  !n  the 
Near  East  that  If  everything  else  falls  that 
we  would  undertake  unilateral  action  :i.s  Mr. 
Elsenhower  did  In  Lebanon  In  the  late  1950's. 

Qufsfion.  To  what  degree  do  yoti  think  we 
siiould  do  this  In  a  situation  like  Sn.nto  Do- 
mingo and  Vietnam?  Sliould  we  do  It  every 
time  an  outbreak  exists? 

Senator  McGee.  I  think  that  It  depends 
upon  the  sensitivity  of  the  crisis.  In  the  Near 
and  Middle  East  crl.ses  ,ire  so  explosive  tliat 
It  would  be  difficult  t.o  turn  It  off  conven- 
iently once  It  was  at  fae  shooting  stage  In 
the  Caribbean  It  would  '-'Vf?  to  be  deter- 
mined by  outside  factors,  such  as  In  the  Santo 
Domingo  case,  the  evidence  that  wa<  appar- 
ent at  the  time  that  Influence  from  Cuba, 
for  example,  was  having  a  pressurint;.  a  warp- 
in?  effect  on  the  events  In  Santo  Domingo. 
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Question.  Was  It  ever  proved  really  that 
there  was  actual  Communist  Influence  In 
Santo  Domingo?  Wasn't  this  largely  a  ques- 
tion at  the  time?  Isii't  it  still? 

Senator  McGee.  Yes.  It  Is  still  a  question. 
The  fact  that  it  Is  still  a  question  with  two 
sides  ducks  the  real  Issue.  The  real  Issue  was 
you  had  to  make  a  decision  at  the  moment 
that  the  crisis  breaks.  The  decision  can't  wait 
for  history  five  years  later  with  the  hindsight 
view.  There  was  enough  evidence  of  some 
special  Cotnmunlst  cadres  that  had  moved  In 
there  to  make  It  the  Judgment  of  those  mak- 
ing the  decision  worth  taking  the  risk.  You 
wouldn't  have  a  chance  to  do  It  over  again. 
That  is  the  difference  between  those  who 
have  to  make  the  decision  and  those  who  can 
speculate  until  doomsday  as  to  what  ought 
to  have  been  done. 

Question.  Senator,  what  Influence  will  the 
Russian  ships  in  the  Mediterranean  have  on 
any  action  taken  by  the  United  States? 

Senator  McGee.  I  would  think  that  they 
likewise  would  be  one  of  the  compounding 
factors  that  make  it  even  more  tense  and 
more  explosive.  I  think  they  should  not  deter 
an  action  that  would  Intercede  unilaterally 
In  the  event  there  were  an  open  resort  to 
shooting. 

Question.  Senator,  do  we  have  a  right  to 
interfere  in  another  nation's  affairs  simply 
because  we  are  a  world  power? 

Senator  McGee.  I  think  we  have  a  right  to 
see  that  no  nation  forces  its  system  by  force 
on  the  throat  of  Its  neighbors.  I  think  that 
is  the  obligation  that  we  inherit  as  the  victor 
of  the  last  war.  We  didn't  want  It.  We  didn't 
seek  It.  We  tried  to  run  away  from  It.  I  be- 
lieve there  Is  no  alternative.  I  think  we  have 
no  business  in  the  internal  affairs  of  another 
country. 

Question.  Are  American  ships  In  the  Medi- 
terranean an  abrasive  factor  In  this  situation 
and  crisis  or  are  they  going  to  be  ...  . 

Senator  McGee.  I  think  that  the  American 
shipys  In  the  Mediterranean  are  probably  a 
stabilizing  factor  rather  than  an  abrasive 
one.  They've  been  there  ever  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  They're  not  a  new  element  In- 
terjected. The  new  element  Is  the  movement 
In  there  of  some  Russian  units. 

Question.  On  U.S.  Intervention  In  other 
coimtry's  affairs,  how  about  our  intervention 
Into  Vietnam?  Why  are  we  exactly  there? 

Senator  McGee.  In  my  opinion,  we  are  In 
Vietnam  because  the  issue  Is  not  Vietnam. 
The  Issue  Is  all  of  Eastern  Asia.  And  I  think 
that  m  the  case  of  the  Sixth  Fleet  that  Is 
In  the  Formosa  Straits,  In  the  case  of  our 
itand  In  Korea  on  the  38th  Parallel  In  1950- 
53,  In  the  case  of  our  aiding  the  Indians  with 
their  aircraft  when  the  Tibetan  frontier  was 
In  danger,  that  these  are  all  cut  from  the 
same  cloth,  namely,  trying  to  seek  a  stable 
base  of  operations  in  Asia  for  all  of  the  Asians 
rather  than  resort  to  violence  to  change  the 
geography  of  the  area. 

Qi^csfion.  Then  are  we  trying  to  keep  up 
presenting — giving  the  chance  for  a  Demo- 
cratic free  government? 

Senator  McGee.  I  think  that  you  go  far  too 
far.  We  give  them  a  chance  to  make  up  what- 
ever It  Is  they  want  to  have.  But  I  think  the 
Issue  Is  not  Vietnam,  I  repeat.  The  issue  Isn't 
even  the  right  of  Vietnam  to  determine  Its 
own  government.  The  Issue  Is  all  of  Eastern 
Asia  that  Is  at  stake.  If  the  National  Libera- 
tion Fronts,  which  were  a  technique  that  Mr. 
Mao  first  advertised,  which  Hanoi  has  per- 
fected, were  permitted  to  go  unchallenged, 
they  were  already  on  the  front  line  In  the 
five  provinces  of  northeast  Thailand,  which 
I  visited  a  year  ago,  they  are  already  still  In 
the  eastern  third  of  Laos,  and  refuse  to  get 
out  In  violation  of  the  Geneva  Pact.  They  are 
also  in  Cambodia.  Now,  as  Sihanouk  has 
testlf.ed — the  Issue  is  not  Vietnam,  the  Issue 
la  dlscouriiglng  and  thwarting  this  kind  of 
hew  confrontation,  the  spreading  of  some- 
body else's  control. 


Question.  'Well,  to  use  'Vietnam  to  general- 
lise  on  the  entire  trorld,  you  say  that  democ- 
racy Is  too  sophisticated  for  Vietnam.  What 
exactly  wo'uld  you  suggest  in  the  form  of  a 
goverrunent  for  Vietnam? 

Senator  McGee.  I  wouldn't  suggest  and  I 
have  no  right  to  suggest  a  form  of  govern- 
ment for  Vietnam.  I  think  history  shows  us 
that  they  will  have  all  of  those  nations  In 
that  part  of  the  world  will  have  a  more 
monolithic  type  of  authority  In  their  gov- 
ernments until  they  grow  up  to  the  respon- 
sibilities of  some  other  alternatives  that 
may  present  themselves.  We've  been  working 
at  democracy  ourselves  for  200  years.  And  we 
still  have  a  tough  time  getting  free  elections 
In  some  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Granik.  Would  we  stand  by  their  de- 
cision? 

Senator  McGee.  By  whose  decision? 

Mr.  Oranik.  The  South  Vietnamese. 

Senator  McOee.  Oh  indeed,  yes.  Any  de- 
cision they  make  la  tbelr  business  In  their 
way.  We  support  Mr.  Franco  In  Spain.  We 
supported  any  kind  of  a  contrary  system. 
That  Is  the  business  of  those  people.  Democ- 
racy Is  too  sophisticated  a  system  to  be 
thrust  down  the  throats  of  any  people. 

Question.  Do  you  support  dictatorships? 

Senator  McGee.  I  support  the  indepeirdent 
right  of  people  to  have  their  own  Independ- 
ent nationalities.  I  don't  think  we  dare  make 
little  democrats  or  little  Americans  out  of 
them,  and  couldn't  If  we  tried. 

QtTESTioN.  Then  why  didn't  we  support,  say, 
Ro  Chi  Minh,  who  was  long  a  nationalist  be- 
fore he  came  so  much  identified  as  a  Com- 
munist? 'Why  couldn't  we  support  him? 

Senator  McOee.  Mr.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  was  a 
very  dedicated  and  well  trained  Commvmlst, 
straight  out  of  his  training  In  Moscow  be- 
fore the  show  down  began  with  the  French, 
but  that  Is  still  irrelevant.  The  issue  In  Viet- 
nam in  1954  was  that  you  had  two  basic  and 
fundamental  dlflferences  of  opinion  among 
the  Vietnamese.  In  the  North  they  had  one 
set  of  concepts.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  was  going  to 
rule  the  North  without  tolerating  a  political 
difference.  All  political  opposition  was  abol- 
ished. In  the  South  you  had  the  people 
that  were  refugees  down  there,  vrtio  had  one 
point  of  view,  you  had  the  Buddhists  with 
another,  you  had  the  natives  In  the  area  with 
still  another.  So  that  the  Issue  was  to  try 
to  prevent  a  bloodbath,  thus  the  line  was 
drawn  saying  that  two  sections  should  be 
separated  until  they  could  stabilize  and 
make  their  decision  without  force. 

Question.  Senator,  have  you  found  any- 
thing encouraging  about  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion now  that  there  has  been  some  recent 
military  defeats  in  the  government  that 
is  in  Vietnam  now? 

Senator  McGee.  I  haven't  heard  of  the  re- 
cent military  defeats,  may  I  say,  but  Indeed 
It  Is  encouraging  in  two  or  three  ways.  Very 
quickly  they  are  these.  One  Is  that  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  thrust  of  the  National  Lib- 
eration Fronts  have  been  really  stopped. 
They  are  withering  on  the  vines  to  borrow 
an  old  expression  from  World  War  II,  be- 
cause we  are  there.  The  second  thing  Is  that 
the  climate  of  opinion  in  all  of  Southeast 
Asia  has  changed.  I  Just  got  back  from  there 
a  few  months  ago  and  they  know  why  we 
are  there,  and  they  say  bluntly  In  every  one 
of  those  countries.  If  you  go,  we're  finished. 
It  stretches  from  the  Philippines  to  Thai- 
land, to  Burma,  to  Malaysia,  even  to  In- 
donesia, where  the  Indonesians  are  very 
frank  to  say  that  If  you  hadn't  been  in  Viet- 
nam, the  little  explosion  that  Indonesia  had 
would  have  gone  the  other  direction.  So  that 
these  are  real  gains.  The  last  thing  that  I 
would  mention  Is  that  all  of  these  South- 
east Asians  are  now  undertaking  non  mili- 
tary collective  efforts  in  economic  develop- 
ment, in  educational  development.  In  river 
power  ■ystems,  in  International  trading  de- 


velopments that  they  themselves  are  setting 
up.  And  they  have  begun  this  since  we  were 
there. 

Question.  They  are  helping  themselves? 

Senator  McGee.  They  want  the  chance  to 
help  themselves  and  they  think  If  we  can 
help  them  win  that  time  they  can  establish 
the  new  order  In  Asia  under  their  own  steam. 

Question.  Senator,  you  say  the  overall 
Asian  picture  Is  looking  better.  How  do  you 
explain  the  recent  riots  In  Hong  Kong,  the 
new  trade  agreements  between  Red  China 
and  Japan,  riots  in  Japan  and  In  the  Philip- 
pines? I  don't  understand  this. 

Senator  McGee.  Well,  first  of  all.  let's  say 
that  in  all  of  those  fronts  that  you  Just  men- 
tioned— the  riots  In  Hong  Kong  have  a  real 
local  color  because  of  the  Impossible  con- 
gestion there.  That  Is,  It  Is  a  town  that  Is 
equipped  to  handle  about  a  third  as  many 
people  as  It  now  has  because  of  the  Chi- 
nese refugees  that  have  fied  there.  We  have 
riots  in  Los  Angeles  at  the  same  time.  It 
doesn't  mean  that  the  fabric  of  the  world 
Is  coming  apart  at  the  seams.  In  Japan,  the 
Japanese  survived  a  very  orderly  election  in 
spite  of  the  riots.  Riots  are  readily  mobilized 
In  surface  groups  that  are  ready  to  move.  In 
terms  of  the  other  parts  of  Asia,  Including 
the  Philippines,  they  are  holding  their  own 
free  elections.  They  are  maintaining  their 
own  posture,  and  the  only  dlscombobulatlng 
force  on  the  horizon  would  be  those  forces 
that  threaten  to  inject  from  the  outside 
new  elements  that  can  cause  them  to  move 
in  extreme  ways,  it  may  shatter  the  fabric 
of  their  stability.  That's  the  reason,  in  my 
Judgment,  that  we  are  there.  Let  me  hasten 
to  add  because  it  Is  a  very  good  point  on 
whether  we  are  going  to  make  little  demo- 
crats out  of  them  or  not,  that  our  position 
there  Is  not  aimed  against  the  Communists. 
Let  me  turn  It  around  that  way,  that  the 
line  we  hold  In  Korea  Is  not  antl-Communlst, 
it  Is  antl-aggresslon.  We  would  stop  the 
South  Koreans  from  going  North,  Just  as 
much  as  we  would  stop  the  North  from  going 
South.  That  fleet  off  the  Formosa  straits 
is  not  only  to  keep — to  protect  Chiang  Kai- 
shek.  It  Is  to  keep  him  from  going  back  to 
the  mainland  and  starting  a  new  war.  And 
the  same  way  In  Vietnam.  I  think  It  Is  as 
much  to  keep  the  South  from  going  North 
If  they  ever  get  that  chance. 

Question.  Is  this  your  view  or  the  view  of 
the  Administration  and  the  government  as  a 
whole? 

Senator  McGee.  I've  read  a  history  book. 
This  Is  the  record  on  why  we  are  there.  And 
this  is  the  record  now,  as  a  matter  of  the 
facts  at  the  moment.  Tills  Is  well  known 
about  the  Sixth  Fleet  In  the  straits.  This  is 
well  known  about  our  stance  In  Korea,  to 
prevent  anyone  from  going  North.  It  is  to  try 
to  restore  stability.  I  think  we  have  made  It 
clear  that  we  Intend  no  land  invasion  to 
the  North  in  Vietnam. 

Question.  Senator,  do  you  think  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  getting  an  accurate  picture 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  or  is  It  being  distorted 
somewhat? 

Senator  McGee.  I  think  that  they  are  get- 
ting a  very  realistic  picture  now  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  I  think  some  of  them  don't  want 
that  picture.  I  think  that  It  depends  upon 
what  you're  watching.  If  you're  watching 
the  TV  screen,  that  it  Is  very  difficult  to  get 
the  total  picture,  for  the  reason  that  they 
can't  run  TV  cameras  on  the  other  side.  And 
Bo  we  get  a  very  emotional  loaded  view  of 
the  war  on  one  side. 

Mr.  GRANrK.  The  pictures  of  these 
wounded,  what  effect  does  that  have? 

Senator  McGee.  In  my  opinion,  the  pic- 
tures of  the  wounded,  pictures  of  the  vio- 
lence of  the  war,  tend  to  give  It  this  emo- 
tional and  one  sided  tinge. 

Question.  But  it  Is  realistic? 

Senator  McGez.   Well,  that's   not  the  re- 
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porting  I'm  talking  about,  whether  that  Is 
the  realism  of  the  war  I  thought  you  were 
referring  to  the  Administrations  sUitements 
on  what  It  was  all  about 

Question.  No.  I  was  thinking  about  the  TV 
and  the  news  media. 

Senator  McGee  Ob.  In  that  case,  that  is 
realistic  as  far  as  It  goes  It's  Just  only  half 
of  the  realism  It  doesn't  reflect  what  pro- 
duced It  on  the  other  side  And  I  think  that's 
the  blind  side.  And  one  of  the  tragedies  of 
our  moment  It  .seems  to  me  Is  that  in  this 
time  of  great  change,  that  we  dwell  on  the 
chaoe  of  change  rather  than  on  the  perspec- 
tive of  change.  The  TV  reports  each  day  deal 
In  violence  and  chaos  and  It  mls.ses  the  big 
picture.  We  get  so  lost  in  the  nUnutla  of  day 
to  day  that  we  lose  sight  of  the  big  picture. 

Question.  If  you  don't  dwell  in  the  chaos 
of  the  moment's  perspective,  you're  Just 
going  to  lose  sight  of  the  perhpectlve  also. 
the  perspective  is  the  result  of  the  day  to  day 
chaos. 

Senator  McGee.  I  think  that  the  chaos  can 
produce  such — tends  to  trigger  panic  at  a 
moment  when  there  may  be  steady  advances 
or  steady  gains  But  that's  always  the  danger 
at  any  time.  The  richness  of  the  past  was 
that  you  could  survive  public  opinion  and 
Instant  news  because  they  would  have  time 
to  digest  It  weeks  or  months  later,  and  thus 
keep  It  In  balance.  I  think  we  ourselves  can 
recall  moments  that  seemed  to  be  the  most 
frightening  or  important  thing  that  ever 
happened,  and  in  hindsight  they  tend  to  look 
rather  commonplace  and  less  significant.  I 
think  this  Is  the  price  we're  paying  now'  In 
Vietnam. 

Question.  Senator,  a  few  minutes  ago  you 
used  the  word  nonmlUtary  to  describe  the 
action  we're  taking  In  Southeast  Asia,  action 
being  taken  by  the  governments  But  aren't 
most  of  the  goverr;ments.  in  fact,  all  the  gov- 
ernments we're  supporting  In  Southeast  Asia 
military  regimes'* 

Senator  McGeb.  Not  all  of  them  They 
happen  to  have  a  large  military  tinge  because 
that's  a  phase  through  which  they  have  first 
moved.  I  think  It  is  well  to  point  out  that 
our  first  recourse  In  our  flrst  free  election 
was  to  pick  a  General  We  came  from  a  very 
tenuous  past  with  rivalry  among  the  colonies. 
Question.  These  are  military  dlcutorshlpe, 
aren't  they,  sir? 

Senator  McGee.  In  our  terms,  they  are 
not  democracies.  I  think  they  wUl  probably 
have  somebody's  dictatorship  for  all  of  your 
life  and  perhaps  the  next  lives. 

Question.  What  Is  the  difference  between 
military  dictatorships,  sir,  and  Communism? 
Senator  McGex.  Oh,  I  think  all  the  differ- 
ence In  the  world.  You  can  get— the  Com- 
munist philosophy  in  Itself  offers  no  chance 
for  change.  As  we've  noted  In  Latin  America. 
where  we  have  a  more  sophisticated  form 
of  some  military  evolutionary  process,  you 
will  find  that  the  processes  of  change  there 
have  been  Instituted  through  the  civic  action 
programs.  In  some  cases  largely  by  the  mili- 
tary. This  would  not  be  within  the  common 
framework  of  the  rigidities  of  the  Commu- 
nists. 

Question.  But  doesn't  the  very  fact  that 
we  support  military  governments  In  South- 
east Asia  actually  drive  the  reformers  to- 
wards the  Communists? 

Senator  McOrx.  It  does  some,  particularly 
American  reformers. 

Question.  1  mean  Southeast  Asian  re- 
formers. 

Senator  McQzr  Only  when  they  don't 
respond  to  the  problem.  For  example.  In 
Thailand,  they  made  very  measurable  gains 
In  their  economic  development  and  their 
social  development,  even  though  they  have 
a  very  strong  military  regime.  In  Malaysia  It 
was  the  military  regime  that  ultimately  gave 
them  the  chance  for  stability  that  Is  now 
moving  very  rapidly  in  the  other  direction 
In  Indonesia  a  military   Infrastructure  wets 


required  to  offset  the  alternative  of  the  PKI 
Communist  Party.  And  yet  they  have  already 
launched  on  very  substantial  non  military 
refornxs  In  Indonesia,  so  that  these  are  the 
simple  starling  places  where  you've  got  to 
have  order  and  stability. 

Queation.  To  the  formation  of  govern- 
ments, like  In  South  Vietnam,  you  say  we're 
not  trying  to  Impose  u  democracy  on  the 
people.  What  you  say  Is  that  you  want  them 
to  choose  their  own  government.  Do  you 
want  to  tight  for  these  people,  have  American 
men  get  killed.  .  .  . 

Senator  McGee  No,  I'm  not  fighting  for 
these  people.  I'm  trying  to  establish  stability 
In  Asia. 

Q'lestion.  All  right,  well,  you  know,  well 
pull  out  of  South  Vietnam  and  let  them  get 
whatever  government  they  want  without 
any  guidance  from  the  Americans. 

Senator  McGee  I  think  that  this  would 
Introduce  the  factor  that  you're  leaving  out, 
which  Is  not  the  matter  of  having  them 
have  what  they  decide,  but  that  you  would 
have  this  Intrusion  from  the  North  which 
already  was  underway  very  substantially, 
that  would  force  what  the  North  wants  for 
the  South  When  I  was  last  In  Vietnam — 
I've  only  been  there  three  times,  so  I  am  no 
expert  on  Vietnam — but  when  I  w.ls  last 
there.  I  didn't  find  a  single  group  In  South 
Vietnam,  professors,  labor  leaders,  Bud- 
dhists, any  of  the  groups  that  wanted  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  National  Liberation 
Front  or  the  Nurth  They  had  unity  on  this 
question  They  each  disagreed  on  who  ought 
to  run  South  Vietnam  They  each  thought 
they  could  do  it  better.  But  that  was  for 
them  to  decide  It  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  North  Imposing  it  They  .ue  agreed  that 
they  will  not  have  It. 

Quf^tion  When  you  say  that  Is  for  thsm 
to  decide,  all  right.  Just  assume  that  we 
have  driven  the  NLF  out  and  there  Is  no 
problem  there  So  youYe  Just  going  to  let 
In  riots  between  the  Buddhists  and  the 
labor  leaders  and  the  professors,  and  all 
the  other  factions  tear  up  the  country,  prob- 
ably just  as  bad  as   the  Communists. 

Senator  McGee  Well,  they've  been  able 
to  hold,  for  example,  some  rather  substantial 
electloi's.  which  some  of  our  critics  said 
couldn't  be  held  Just  a  year  ago  That  Is,  they 
elected  a  constituent  assembly.  They  drafted 
a  constitution  They  ratified  the  constitu- 
tion Tliey  held  a  whole  string  of  village 
elections  for  the  second  time  in  their  history. 
Question  Senator,  don't  the  people  have 
to  vote  In  order  to  have  their  ration  tickets 
checked'' 

Senator  McGee  In  some  of  the  provinces 
they  do.  yes  I  think  It  Is  a  good  Idea.  And 
I  wish  we  could  do  It  here. 

Question  Haven't  they  found  a  great  deal 
of  apathy  therefore  abovit  whom  the  people 
voted  for''  They  hardly  knew  whom  they 
were  voting  for  Just  to  get  their  ration  tick- 
ets checked'' 

Senator  McGee  It  seems  to  me  like  you're 
talking  about  an  American  election  There 
Is  a  reason  that  some  people  vote  and  why  so 
many  of  them  don't  vote,  are  really  sources 
of  concern  to  us  In  any  public  theater,  and 
Vietnam,  as  In  India,  they  have  Inducements 
to  try  to  get  them  to  participate  In  any  elec- 
tion, and  I  think  this  Is  good.  And  I  wish 

there  was  some  way  to  get  Americans  to 

Question  You  Just  got  through  saying, 
sir.  that  these  people  possibly  aren't  capa- 
ble of  participating  In  a  democracy  Do  you 
believe  in  forcing  them  to  do  so  by  making 
them  vote  Is  going  to      . 

Senator  McGee  No.  no.  It's  different  when 
you're  voting  for  your  village  chief  than 
when  you're  trying  to  set  up  a  national 
symbol  which  does  not  yet  exist  They  have 
to  win  time  for  nationalism,  to  emerge 

Quesiio't  But  the  constltutent  assem'ily. 
sir.  has  often  been  described  as  Just  a  rubber 
stamp  for  Marshall  Ky. 


Senator  McGee.  Yes,  there  are  tho-^e  who 
would  take  very  serious  issue  with  that  be- 
cause of  the  diversity  of  the  representatives 
that  where  selected  In  that,  and  the  diversity 
w.is  borne  out  in  the  deliberations  over  the 
constitutional  framework.  Every  philosophy 
was  reflected  in  It.  and  most  of  the  politicaj 
.scientists  think  that  it  wasn't  a  bad  begin- 
ning. It  Isn't  the  kind  of  thing  some  of 
them  would  like  to  live  under,  but  fr.,r  com- 
ing from  scratch  it  was  a  pretty  good  docu- 
ment. 

Question.  Senator,  recently  Tlu  announced 
that  he  would  run  against  Ky  In  the  next 
election.  Do  you  think  this  will  wreck  the 
political  stability  that  has  existed  in  South 
Vietnam  for  the  past  two  years? 

Senator  McGee  I  think  It  will  probably 
Impose  political  strain,  because  everybody 
would  like  to  have  a  clear  run  at  it  himself. 
But  In  that  particular  case,  it  would  be  a 
real  serious  cleavage.  My  guess  Is  that  he  will 
probably  withdraw. 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  It  will  In  any 
way  affect  our  commitments? 

Senator  McGee,  I  wouldn't  think  that  it 
would  affect  our  commitments  in  a'ly  way. 
I  think  Ky  Is  Incidental  In  thl.^  I  think  It  is 
a  tendency  to  over-exaggerate  completely, 

Queation.  Well  supposing  Tlu  was  elected 
and  he  told  us  to  leave    Would  we  leave? 

Senator  McGee  I  think  that  In  the  flrst 
place  that  your  hypothesis  you  pose  there  is 
almost  totally  improbable.  And  that  there- 
fore, we've  got  to  live  with  reality  The  re- 
ality Is  that  the  threat  from  the  North  has 
united  even  the  most  bitter  critics  within 
Vietnam 

Que.stion.  Senator,  do  you  believe  that  the 
increase  in  the  Vietnam  War  of  the  D.S, 
ommitment  that  we  can  maintain  our  guns 
and  butter  policy 

Senator  McGet  I  think  that  we  could  have 
a  ereat  many  more  guns  and  much  more 
butter  under  the  vibrancy  of  our  present 
economy,  that  we're  Just  working  with  both 
hands  tied  behind  our  backs  here  at  home 
I  think  we're  selling  ourselves  short.  We 
ought  to  get  with  It  You  can  do  both.  I 
think  this  talk  about  how  much  we  can  afford 
right  now  Is  still  In  the  bush  leagues.  It 
Isn't  very  realistic 

Question.  I  read  In  an  article  regarding 
what  you  said  that  ynu  believed  that  all 
the  countries  on  the  rim  of  China  are  glad 
that  we  are  In  Vietnam  In  the  light  of  this, 
shotUdn't  we  escalate  the  war,  get  It  over 
with,  or  should  we  continue  to  draw  It  out? 
Senator  McGee  In  the  nuclear  age  I 
don't  think  you  get  a  war  over  with.  In  other 
words,  you  don't  win  wars  any  more,  but  you 
can  lose  them,  I  think  that  that  is  the 
reason  that  we  have  to  observe  great  re- 
.stralnt  I  think  we  have  to  keep  It  rationally 
limited  I  think  this  Is  the  sentence  of  our 
time,  and  we  have  to  learn  to  live  with  It 
We  no  longer  can  fight  the  old  fashioned, 
good  clean  wars,  or  the  good  old  days,  like 
you  play  a  basketball  game  where  you  keep 
score,  and  see  who  wins  and  who  loses.  I 
think  the  best  chance  we  have    .   .   . 

Mr  Granik  Where  Is  the  line  of  demar- 
cation. Senator?  You  say  restraint.  Just  how 
far  do  we  gC 

Senator  McOet  Well,  we  keep  the  ob- 
jective always  In  mind,  which  Is  namely,  the 
preservation  of  the  two  Vletnams.  The  Issue 
la  n'-^t  China  and  the  l.ssue  Is  nothing  else 
more  than  just  trying  to  prevent  the  breach- 
ing of  one  of  the  stabilizing  lines  by  force 
of  arms 

Question.  So  It  won't  come  to  an  end  here, 
and  then  In  the  Middle  East  buildup  These 
things  keep  popping  up  all  over  the  world. 
We're  just  going  to  keep  restraining  each 
one  of  them,  and  have  them  all  over? 

Senator  McGee  I  think  that  Is  the  obli- 
gation of  our  time  I  see  r.o  other  alternative 
for  that  short  of  nuclearlzlng  the  world,  I 
don't  happen  to  advocate  that.  I  don't  know 
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of  any  rational  person  that  would.  That's 
the  only  other  option  there  is.  And  who  would 
you  nuclearlze?  The  Russians  or  the  Chi- 
nese. I  think  as  an  historian,  I  would  be  the 
flrst  to  reject  the  inevitability  of  any  war. 
You  c.in't  accept  inevitability.  There  have 
been  too  many  wars  talked  about  that  were 
never  fought. 

Question.  Then  Senator,  you  seem  to  be- 
lieve then  that  It  Is  our  obligation  to  police 
the  world  whenever  an  outbreak  occurs? 

Senator  McGee.  I  think  It  Is  our  obligation 
to  try  to  maintain  stability  until  we  can  get 
a  world  infrastructure  under  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  can  live  under  law.  We  don't 
have  that.  We  have  a  world  of  anarchy.  Our 
job  as  the  principal  power  In  the  world  Is  to 
try  to  win  the  chance  to  do  It  better  and  more 
wisely  than  my  generation  did. 

Question.  Senator,  I'd  like  to  change  the 
subject  a  little.  Recently,  Russo- American  re- 
lations have  become  more  strained.  Do  you 
think  the  crisis  In  the  Middle  East  ■will  cause 
a  tremendous  gap  to  be  formed? 

Senator  McGee.  I  would  guess  not  a  very 
big  gap.  I  think  that  this  Is  being  played  for 
some  psychological  warfare  reason,  world 
propaganda  reason,  more  so  than  for  a  funda- 
mental showdown.  I  don't  think  It  Is  nearly 
as  critical  as,  for  example,  the  Berlin  ques- 
tion, or  the  confrontation  In  Cuba,  where  the 
issue  was  nuclear  warfare.  I  think  this  Is  a 
grade  or  two  below  that. 

Question.  Senator,  let's  get  back  to  guns 
and  butter.  Do  you  believe  the  President's 
6"  surtax  is  still  applicable? 

Senator  McGee.  I  think  it  was  applicable 
a  year  ago  and  should  have  been  applied  be- 
fore the  election  last  year.  The  politicians 
didn't  think  so.  I  wasn't  running,  I  hasten 
to  add.  last  year.  But  I  think  that  that  was 
when  it  was  due.  I  think  by  Christmastime 
last  year  it  was  already  out  of  date.  It  may 
be  back  In  need  by  Christmastime  this  year, 
but  not  now. 

Question.  There  are  reports  that  the  econ- 
omy Is  surging  a  little  bit  right  now. 

Senator  McGee.  That  would  then  call  for 
It,  but  I  think  not  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

Question.  What  plans  are  there  to  correct 
the  gold  drain  that  Is  occurring  in  our  econ- 
omy? 

Senator  McGee.  Well,  flrst  of  all,  the  gold 
drain  has  already  slowed  down  in  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year.  Secondly,  I  think  that 
the  gold  drain  Is  a  psychological  problem, 
rather  than  a  practical  economic  problem.  It's 
a  state  of  mind  rather  than  a  state  of  fact. 
And  thus  we  have  more  options  there  than 
meet  the  psychiatrists — the  financial  psy- 
chiatrists. 

Question.  So  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar 
Is  not  in  the  future? 

Senator  McGee.  In  my  Judgment,  the  de- 
valu.ition  of  the  dollar  is  not  in  sight  at  all. 

Question.  Senator.  Is  there  an  organized 
Communist  plot  In  Southeast  Asia  right 
now:' 

Senator  McGee.  X  think  that  there  Is  not 
an  organized  Communist  plot,  that  Is.  In  all 
of  Southeast  Asia.  I  think  that  It  has  been 
shattered,  I  think  that  the  stance  that  we 
have  taken  in  Vietnam  has  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  that  shattering.  I  think  that  our 
presence  there  has  likewise  had  something  to 
do  with  the  confused  order  of  events  in 
mainland  China  at  the  present  time.  And  I 
think  niKilly  that  the  kind  of  Communism 
you  get  in  China  Is  quite  a  different  breed 
of  cat  from  the  kind  that  you  see  In  mod- 
ern d.iy  Russia.  So  I  think  we  make  a  very 
seriou.s  mistake  In  trying  to  reduce  every- 
thing to  Communism. 

Que<tion.  Don't  you  think  we're  fighting  It 
fight  now  as  If  we  were  fighting  organized 
Communl<-m? 

Senator  Mi  Gkk,  No.  I  think  not.  I  think 
that  some  of  the  critics  use  that  as  a  whip- 
ping boy,  as  a  kind  of  a  stalking  horse  to 
attack   I  think  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
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It.  I  think  you  find  some  rambunctious 
people  In  this  country  that  use  the  word 
Communism  as  a  substitute  for  thinking.  I 
don't  happen  to  think  that  Is  the  issue. 

Question.  Is  Ho  Chl  Minh  a  Chinese  pup- 
pet? 

Senator  McGee.  Ho  Chl  Mlnh  is  a  North 
Vietnamese  Communist. 

Question.  And  that  doesn't  make  him  then 
an  international  Communist,  but  rather  a 
North  Vietnamese  Nationalist,  wouldn't  it? 

Senator  McGee.  That  makes  him  a  North 
Vietnamese  nationalist  who  would  like  to 
take  over  South  Vietnam,  and  this  ife  where, 
I  think,  the  line  has  to  be  drawn.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  think  that  he  would  be  the 
first  candidate  for  Tltolsm,  If  there  were  a 
counter  fprce  that  could  protect  him.  You 
can't  have  a  Tito  In  Europe  unless  there  had 
been  two  forces.  This  Is  the  fallacy  of  those 
that  argued  that  they  ought  to  let  Ho  be- 
come a  Tito.  He  can't  become  a  Tito  without 
a  counter  force. 

Question.  'Wlilch  would  be  preferable 
then,  a  Tito  In  Southeast  Asia  or  a  military 
dictatorship  and  a  separation  of  countries? 

Senator  McGee.  Hovr  you're  broadening 
your  terms.  I  think  that  Ho  would  be  an  ad- 
mirable Tito.  But  that  would  be  conditioned 
on  our  presence  In  the  South  to  be  the 
counter  force,  because  there  Is  no  other 
counter  force  available  there. 

Question.  You're  speaking  about  counter 
forces  here,  and  go  along  with  your  balance 
of  power  philosophy  In  foreign  relations.  How 
Is  the  United  States,  to  get  back  to  the  Mid- 
dle East,  to  create  a  balance  of  power  between 
Israel  and  the  entire  Arab  nations? 

Senator  McGee.  Well,  the  only  balance  Is 
you  protect  the  Independence  of  Israel,  which 
Is  a  fact  of  life  and  has  been  now  for  eighteen 
or  nineteen  years.  And  this  Is  the  element  of 
balance  that  Is  required  In  that  sector  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  Granik.  I'm  sorry  to  Interrupt.  I  know 
there  are  many  more  questions,  but  there 
Just  isn't  time.  Thank  you,  Senator  McGee, 
for  being  our  guest  on  Youth  Wants  To 
Know.  Our  thanks  to  you,  panel,  for  your 
most  interesting  questions,  and  to  you  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  for  being  with  us.  Please  join 
us  again  next  week  on  Youth  Wants  to  Know, 
where  through  the  eyes  of  youth,  we  explore, 
we  discover,  we  measure  the  Important  peo- 
ple, ideas  and  events  of  our  time.  And  now 
this  is  Theodore  Granik  bidding  you  goodbye. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  THE  POSTMASTER 
GENERAL 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  congratulations  and  com- 
mendations to  the  National  Association 
of  Postmasters  of  the  United  States  for 
their  loyal,  dedicated,  and  patriotic  sup- 
port of  postal  management  as  well  as 
service  to  the  great  American  public  far 
beyond  the  ordinary  course  of  their  em- 
ployment. 

The  July  issue  of  their  national 
monthly  magazine,  Postmasters  Gazette, 
is  offered  as  an  indication  of  their  un- 
swerving support  of  postal  policies,  all 
of  which  are  designed  with  a  singularity 
of  purpose;  improved  mail  service  for  all 
of  America  and  her  possessions. 

The  cover  of  this  issue  of  their  maga- 
zine depicts  Postmaster  General  Law- 
rence F.  O'Brien  who.  In  the  words  of 
his  own  postmasters,  is  "Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Extraordinary."  This  is  not  a  matter 
of  currying  favor  with  the  boss,  as  it 
were,  as  many  past  Issues' of  this  same 
magazine  bear  witness,  but  rather  a  sin- 
cere, heartfelt  tribute  to  leadership  un- 
precedented in  recent  postal  history.  Our 


postmasters  are  unusually  proud  of  their 
current  commanding  general,  just  as  we, 
here  in  the  Senate,  have  been  forced  to 
commend  his  imagination  and  present 
leadership  of  that  beleaguered  whipping 
boy  of  the  Nation's  greatest  services,  the 
U.S.  postal  service. 

Our  postmasters  have  a  set  of  objec- 
tives within  their  association,  which  is 
the  guiding  light  of  both  their  organiza- 
tion and  their  individual  members.  Most 
fittingly,  their  number  one  goal  is:  "To 
promote  the  interests  of  the  postal 
service." 

Our  33,000  postmasters  are  doing  this 
daily  from  Aroostoolc,  Maine,  to  San 
Diego,  Calif.;  from  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  to 
Miami,  Fla.,  and  San  Juan,  P.R.  If  they 
choose  to  quote  national  magazines  as 
saying:  "Postmaster  General  O'Brien  is 
known  for  his  demon  efiBciency  and  gen- 
uine ability"  or  "General  O'Brien,  Mr. 
Competent,  is,  of  course  just  about  the 
most  complete  professional  in  town"  in 
their  own  national  magazine,  they'  do  so 
with  little  fear  of  contradiction. 

Postmasters  are  leaders  of  their  com- 
munities— in  every  hamlet,  village,  town, 
and  city  of  the  United  States.  They  are 
perceptive  individuals  about  whom  we 
could  easily  say — they  know  a  good  thing 
when  they  see  it.  This  is  what  they  are 
saying  about  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  Postmasters 
Gazette  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Larry  O'Brien — Postmaster  General 
Extraordinary 

In  a  recent  speech  to  a  third-class  mall 
user  group,  Postmaster  General  Lawrence  F. 
O'Brien  told  how  a  stamp  machine  went 
wild  at  a  Buffalo,  New  York,  self-service 
postal  unit  when  a  man  tried  to  buy  a  25-cent 
stamp. 

The  postmaster  general  told  the  story  this 
way: 

"It  was  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  there  was 
a  strong  northwest  wind  blowing,  and  the 
temperature  was  about  8  degrees  above  zero. 
Maybe  it  was  the  cold.  I  don't  know.  But 
when  he  pressed  the  button,  the  red  light 
turned  on,  the  machine  made  a  funny  noise, 
and — nothing  happened.  The  man  pressed 
again,  and  a  stamp  popped  out.  And  then 
another,  and  another,  and  another.  'Dntil 
there  were  2,780 — worth  $695.  Did  you  ever 
try  getting  hold  of  2,780  stamps  in  a  stiff 
wind?  At  8  above  zero?  At  11:00  at  night? 
Well,  the  man  did  somehow.  And,  being 
an  honest  citizen,  he  turned  them  In  to  the 
post  office. 

"But  the  point  is  that  now  I  will  forever  be 
known  as  the  postmaster  general  who  intro- 
duced the  flrst  pari-mutuel  post  ofl5ce  In  the 
world.  And  with  a  pay-off  of  2.780  to  one." 

what  the  press  says  about  postmaster 
general  o'brien 

Mr.  O'Brien's  recital  of  the  Buffalo  inci- 
dent proved  him  to  be  both  humorous  and 
modest.  History  will  have  more  legitimate 
reasons  than  that  pari-mutuel  post  office 
to  recall  the  name  of  Lawrence  Francis 
O'Brien.  Most  likely,  history  will  remember 
Mr,  O'Brien  as  the  postmaster  general  who 
developed  the  plans  to  completely  revolution- 
ize the  postal  service.  And  he  did  that  gigan- 
tic Job  In  his  first  18  months  as  postmaster 
general.  Mr.  O'Brien's  effect  on  the  Postal 
Service  was  noted  recently  by  Fortune  maga- 
zine, which  commented  that  the  postmaster 
general  "Is  turning  out  to  be  the  strongest. 
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most  Imaginative  boss  the  Department  has 
ever  had.  ..." 

And  the  Fortwi'  article  added:  "As  post- 
master general,  he  l3  demonstrating  not  only 
unusual  energy  but  also  a  flair  for  modern 
management  practices."  Th.it  is  a  choice 
comment  from  a  magazine  that  has  Inter- 
viewed more  th.in  a  few  top  bu.=.lness  execu- 
tives In  the  past  several  decades  Though 
choice,  the  comment  Is  typical  of  what  the 
communications  media  are  saying  about 
Larry  O'Brien.  The  Kansas  City  Tima  said 
on  April  8.  1967.  thit  Mr  OBrlen  w;is  "known 
tor  his  demon  efficiency  and  Renulr.e  ability." 
Columnist  Bruce  Biossat  of  the  Neu-'ipaper 
Enterprise  Asiocia'-.an  put  it  this  w.iy:  "Post- 
master General  OBrlen:  Mr.  Competent 
Is  of  course,  just  about  the  most  complete 
professional  in  town  .  OBrlen  has  the 
capacity  for  getting  tough  without  stirring 
deep  personal  enm.lty  Somehow,  he  conveys 
a  sense  of  fairness  .ind  balance  to  nearly  all 
persons  and  factions    .  . 

The  Flint  {Michigan)  Journal  said  that  Mr. 
O'Brien  "has  earned  a  rpputatl.sn  as  .ae  of 
the  most  competent  'all  around'  men  in  the 
higher  echelon  of  public  service.  .  .  .Some- 
how the  words  \-ap.ible.'  talen'pd'  and  re- 
spected' seem  to  And  use  by  writers  who  have 
occasion  to  discuss  him  or  his  activities.  .  .  . 
He  has  a  reputation  for  directness  and  for  be- 
ing clear-headed  " 

Edward  J.  Mowery.  writing  in  the  Birming- 
ham News  last  February  said:  "The  special 
commission  which  recom.niended  sweeping 
changes  In  the  Post  Office  Department  back 
In  1949  .  .  •  must  have  had  Lawrence  P 
O'Brien  in  mind  .is  the  organizational  wizard 
to  do  the  Job.  OBrlen  has  established  a  rap- 
port with  ConjTress,  his  board  of  directors. 
never  achieved  previously  by  a  predeces- 
sor. ...  A  masterful  organizer,  the  50-year- 
old  lawyer  loathes  red  tape,  gimmickry  and 
hoopla." 

Newsweek  magazine  termed  the  postmaster 
general  "energetic,  enthusiastic  and  popul.ir  " 
While  to  Nan  Robertson  of  the  Nru-  Yo'k 
Times  he  Is  "a  tough  and  aggressive  planner 
and  admlnlstnrtor.  .  .  ." 

A  fOCNTAIN  or  n)E.\3.   .\  SPRINCIBOARD   OF  ACTION 

Mr.  O'Brien  had  hardly  lowered  his  right 
band  from  taking  the  oath  as  postmaster 
general  on  November  .3.  1965  when  the  ideas 
began  popping  our  .After  only  ten  weeks  in 
ofBce.  he  announced  plans  f  >r  a  5100  million 
accelerated  mechanization  and  moderniza- 
tion program  That  proijram  is  bearing  fruit 
each  day.  as  best  typified  by  a  publication  re- 
cently put  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Operations 
called  JKec/iani^aticm  I't.ittned  and  On  Order 
That  publication  lists  nine  pages  of  post 
otnces  that  have  installed  or  will  Install  12 
different  types  of  mechanized  equipment  The 
mechanization  includes  369  mall  prepara- 
tion lines.  421  facer-cancellers,  7  optical 
scanners.  151  letter  sorters,  6  tray  transport 
mechanisms,  14  mail  fliw  systems  114  parcel 
sorters.  73  mall  sack  sorters.  84  bulk  convey- 
ors. 39  closed  circuit  television  systems,  4 
towveyors  and  22  nior.or.u!  <''>nveyor  systems. 
That's  1,304  ple'^es  of  mechanization  in  all 
They'll  go  In  189  post  offices  from  Portland^ 
Oregon,  to  Portland,  Maine 

The  postmaster  general  remarked  one  day 
that  he  thought  hss  program  w.is  getting  re- 
sults. Or,  as  he  put  It  "Occasionally.  I  re- 
ceive some  slight  Indication  that  our  effort 
to  serve  is  meeting  with  success.  Just  a  few 
days  ago,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  woman  in 
North  Dakota  telling  me  of  improved  mill  de- 
livery. She  said.  You  Just  don't  know  how 
much  prompt  mail  serv:ce  means  to  my  hus- 
band since  he  lost  his  mind 

srrrmo  trp  pi-ans  por  tomorrow's  nccos 
Another  of  Mr  O'Brien's  projects  for  Im- 
proving the  postal  service  was  to  set  up  a 
planning,  programming  and  budgeting  sys- 
tem, also  known  as  PPBS  This  system  Is  part 
of  a  new  government-wide  budgeting  process 


designed  U>  give  Pre.'ident  Johnson  and  the 
Congress  a  more  meaningful  picture  of  fed- 
eral activities  The  OfHce  of  Planning  and 
Systems  Analysis  integrates  the  plans  of  the 
several  bureaus  within  the  Department  and 
conduc's  studies  on  matters  affecting  future 
postal  policies  and  activities.  As  Mr  QfBrien 
told  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
this  year:  "The  OfBce  of  Planning  and  Sys- 
tems Analysis  Is  giving  the  Department  in- 
valuable staff  assistance  in  devising  suitable 
plans  for  tomorrow's  postal  needs.  .  .  ." 
Ronald  B.  Lee.  a  young  (34)  soft  spoken, 
quick-minded  decision  maker,  is  director  of 
the  OfHce  Mr  Lee  is  a  West  Point  i;raduate 
who  holds  a  master's  degree  and  who  served 
as  an  advisor  to  a  Vietnamese  Infantry 
division. 

Speaking  of  planning  brings  to  mind  the 
story  Mr  OBrlen  tells  about  the  confused 
lady  in  Fr"sno  whoso  car  rolled  smashlngly 
down  the  street,  after  she  got  out  to  mall  a 
letter.  Didn't  you  set  the  emergency  brake?" 
asked  the  Judge  "Emergency  brake""'  she 
s.iUt.  surprised  "I  didn't  know  mailing  a 
letter  was  an  eiTiergency" 

COOF'EBATION    STTIE.^SBD    WITH    MAIL    USER."? 

COI-NCIl^ 

Mailing  a  letter  may  not  be  an  emergency 
to  that  lady  in  Fresno  but  to  that  man  who 
sits  under  the  Ben  Franklin  fxjrtrait  In 
W.^shington  the  mailing  of  80  billion  pieces 
a  year  Is  coming  close  to  an  emergency  To 
find  out  when  much  of  that  mall  will  be 
deposited.  Mr.  O'Brien  has  stressed  coopera- 
tion with  the  Mall  Users'  Councils  through- 
out the  nation  The  15  Regional  forums 
which  were  held  last  winter  were  universally 
acclaimed  by  both  mail  users  and  pxastal 
officials.  A  nation-wide  forum  la  slated  for 
September  14  and  15  in  Washington. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS    OF    O'BRIEN 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  largest  source  data  system  in  the  world 
Is  another  accomplishment  of  the  O'Brien 
Administration.  This  system  will  link  75 
cities  throughout  the  country  electronically, 
feeding  information  to  computers  at  In- 
formation data  centers  at  St.  Louis,  Mo  ,  and 
Paramus,  N  J  That  information  will  be 
analyzed  and  flashed  back  to  the  postmasters 
and  tour  superintendents  in  those  75  ofSces. 
The  system  will  gather  such  Information  as 
mall  voitime.  workload,  manpower  fluctua- 
'lons  and  attendance  records.  By  the  fall  of 
1968.  the  system  will  eliminate  more  than 
eight  million  ti.me  cards  a  year,  time  cards 
that  are  now  recorded  manually.  In  addi- 
tion, 25  million  work  measurement  forms 
will  be  eliminated. 

Modernization  has  lon^;  been  needed  in  the 
postal  service  As  Mr.  O'Brien  told  the  maga- 
zine publishers  recently:  "If  we  ran  our  tele- 
phone system  in  thl.s  way,  the  cirrier-pigeiin 
business  would  still  have  a  great  future      .  " 

An  upgraded  and  strengthened  Bureau  of 
Research  and  Engineering  is  another  of  the 
OBrlen  answers  to  the  modernization  prob- 
lem The  po-tmaster  general  had  recom- 
mended legislation  to  give  the  old  Office  of 
Research  and  Engineering  the  status  of  a 
bureau,  headed  by  an  assistant  postmaster 
general  appointed  by  the  President  Dr  Leo 
S.  Packer  now  head.-*  that  bureau  Dr  Packer 
came  to  the  Post  Office  Department  a  year 
ago  from  the  Xerox  Corporation,  where  he 
was  responsible  f  >r  pl.mnlng  and  carrying 
out  specialized  government  research  and  de- 
velopment contracts.  He  has  been  vigorously 
recruiting  f or  top  scientists  and  engineers  to 
start  the  bureau 

prr — AN    O'BRIEN    INNOVATION 

Someday  soon  the  initials  PIT  will  become 
part  of  the  Post  Office  vtjcabulary  The  In- 
itials stand  for  Postal  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology The  PIT  is  another  O'Brien  innova- 
tion to  train  employees  in  modern  manage- 
ment  and  supervisory  techniques.  The  De- 


partment will  be  literally  putting  the  knowl- 
edge exploiion  to  work  on  the  mail  explosion. 
With  visiting  lectures,  sophisticated  curri- 
cula, and  field  branches  to  be  operated 
throughout  the  country. 

POD A    MOT-SE    Btlt.T    TO    GOVERNMENT 

SPECIFICATIONS 

But  Postmaster  General  O'Brien'^  big- 
pest — and  most  dramatic — contribution  was 
his  proposal  to  create  a  ['overnment  corpora- 
tion in  place  of  the  pre.-ent  Po.'t  Omce  De- 
partment. In  making  that  propos,!,  Mr. 
O'Brien  said  the  Post  Office  Department,  "as 
presently  con.-'tituted,  reminds  n-e  of  the 
classic  definition  of  an  elephant— a  mouse 
built  to  government  specifications." 

Mr.  O'Brien's  propos.U  caught  evervone  by 
surprise.  It  soon  gathered  applause  from 
every  corner  of  the  country,  from  every  walk 
of  life,  frc^m  veteran  postal  employee?  .is  well 
as  long  time  Congre.ssmen.  The  proposal 
would  have  the  service  operated  by  .i  Board 
of  Dirpcv.rs  appointed  by  the  Pre>ident  and 
confirmed  by  Congres-.  and  managed  by  a 
professional  executive  appointed  by  the 
bo.ird.  The  corporation  criuld  issue  b  )i-ds  for 
caplt.il  investment  funds  The  riglirs  that 
present  employees  have  accumulated  over 
the  vei'rs  would  be  ret.ilned. 

President  Johnson  thought  the  idea  worth 
looking  into.  Five  d.iys  after  Mr.  O'Brien 
made  his  proposal,  the  President  appointed 
a  ten-man  blue  ribbon  Commission  on  Postal 
Organization,  chaired  by  Frederick  R  K.ippel, 
former  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  ^1  men- 
can  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company.  The 
commission  is  to  study  the  O'Brien  plan 
and  other  proposals  to  improve  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Postal  Service.  The  commission 
was  told  by  the  President  to  conduct  "the 
most  searching  and  exhaustive  review  ever 
undertaken  of  the  structure  and  organization 
of  the  Post  Office  Department.  ,  .  ."  The 
commLssion,  which  is  to  report  by  April 
196H,  has  set  up  he.idquartors  at  1016  16th 
Street.  NW  ,  Washington,  DC  20036  Murray 
Comarow  Is   the  executive  director 

Mr  O'Brien  found  the  responses  to  his 
proposal  Interesting  and  often  amusing.  It 
seems  that  some  people  couldn't  believe  that 
anyone  would  want  to  change  a  structure 
as  old  as  the  Post  Office,  whether  the  ch.^nge 
be  tor  Improvement  or  not.  Said  Mr  O'Brien 
"I  am  afraid  that  I  have  In  f;>.ct  committed 
the  unforgivable  crime  of  meaning  exactly 
what  I  said." 

The  postmaster  general  also  noted  that 
a  group  of  stockholders  of  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  proposed  that  the  big 
firm  buy  the  Post  Office  Quipped  O'Brien 
••AT&T  Chairman,  H  I.  Romnes,  caIcul:Ued 
that  his  net  Income  and  our  net  deficit 
Just  about  balanced  out  Mr  Romnes  con- 
cluded that  the  stockholders  had  the  wrong 
number. •■ 

POSTMASTER    GENERAL    O'BRIEN A    DOER 

The  postmaster  general  often  talk.-^  about 
the  doers  and  the  viewers  The  dorrs  are 
tho.se  people  who  get  things  done  Tlie  view- 
ers are  those  people  who  watch  the  doers. 
Mr  OBrlen  Is  a  doer.  .\nd  he  lirmly  believes 
that  now  is  the  time  for  doing  things,  before 
this  'race  with  catastrophe"  is  lost.  He  warns, 
not  entirely  facetiously,  that  at  the  present 
rate  of  hiring  the  Post  Office  Department  will 
employ  every  man,  wuman  and  child  In  the 
country  by  the  21st  century 

.^nd  that's  Larry  OBrien's  idea  of  a  wrong 
number. 


MANAGEMENT  CONTROL  • 
PROBLEMS  IN  DEFENSE 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
penditure of  our  tax  dollars  has  been  and 
Is.  quite  prop>erly.  a  prime  concern  of 
all  of  U.S.  and  quite  naturally  that  area 
which  receives  the  largest  share  of  that 
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expenditure — namely,  defense — also  re- 
ceives the  greatest  amount  of  public  in- 
terest and  scrutiny. 

In  fi.scal  year  1965,  the  budpet  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  was  approxi- 
mately $50  billion — half  the  budget  of 
the  entire  Federal  Government.  It  ex- 
ceeded the  combined  budgets  of  the  50 
States. 

The  management  and  administration 
of  a  budget  this  large,  obviously,  require 
techniques,  skills,  and  labors  so  complex 
and  .so  interlocking  that  the  layman — 
Indeed,  even  the  expert,  at  times — has 
diCBculty  under.stnnding  the  complete 
picture;  the  scheme  of  things. 

I  think  it  would  be  useful,  therefore, 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  recent 
address  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Robert  N.  Anthony,  in  which  he 
discusses  in  depth  and  detail  both  the 
enormity  of  the  task  and  the  techniques 
applied  In  handling  a  defense  budget  in 
this  day  and  age. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Secre- 
tary Anthony's  remarks  of  June  26  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Management  Control  Problems  in  Defense 
(By  Robert  N.  Anthony.  Assistant  Secretary 

of  Defense,   at   the   annual  conference  of 

National  Association  of  Accountants,  June 

26.  1967) 

Management  control  problems  of  the  De- 
fense Department,  the  largest  organization  In 
the  free  world,  are  challenging  at  any  time, 
but  they  are  p.irtlcularly  challenging  In  a 
penod  of  conflict  such  as  the  present.  You 
will  be  Interested  both  as  taxpayers,  and  as 
professionals  In  management  accounting.  I 
propose,  first,  to  describe  how  we  are  meeting 
some  of  these  current  challenges,  and,  sec- 
ond, to  discuss  briefly  some  of  the  more  basic 
control  problems — problems  that  are  perhaps 
highlighted  In  a  period  such  as  this,  but  that 
are  with  us  at  all  times. 

You  know  of  course  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  big  In  Fiscal  Year  1965,  the  year 
before  the  Southeast  Asia  buildup  started, 
our  budget  was  about  $50  billion.  This  was 
half  the  budget  of  the  entire  Federal  Gov- 
ernment It  exceeded  the  combined  budgets 
of  the  50  states.  It  w.is  r.bout  equal  to 
the  gross  national  prodvict — not  the  Govern- 
ment budgets,  but  the  total  income — of  all 
the  nations  In  Africa.  I  am  not  absolutely 
sure  01  this,  but  I  suspect  It  Is  about  equal 
to  the  combined  budgets  of  all  the  companies 
represented  In  this  room    It  Is  big. 

In  the  military  establishment,  financial 
controls  traditionally  have  been  pretty  much 
abandoned  In  periods  of  hostilities.  In  World 
War  n,  for  example.  Congress  appropriated 
money  In  great  chunks,  with  no  ..-xplanatlon 
of  what  It  was  going  to  be  spent  for.  When 
the  till  got  a  little  low,  the  Army  and  Navy 
simply  asked  for.  and  received,  an  ample  re- 
plenishment. The  controls  were  physical, 
rather  than  financial — for  materiel  they  were 
built  around  the  physical  quantities  of  steel, 
copper,  and  aluminum. 

In  the  Korean  conflict,  some  degree  of 
financial  control  was  exercised,  but  the 
budgets  were  su>3mltted  on  a  piecemeal  basis. 
In  Pl,>;c..l  Year  1951.  the  first  year  of  the 
Korean  war,  the  Defense  Department  came 
to  the  Congress  ■with  three  separate  supple- 
mental request.'  Supplemental  requests  were 
also  made  in  e.ach  of  the  following  two  years. 
These  estimates  were  not  backed  up  by  de- 
tailed studies  of  specific  requirements;  they 
*ere  in  the  form  of  large  aggregates. 

The    estimates    of    funds    needed    In    the 


Korean  conflict  turned  out  to  be  considerably 
overstated.  The  magnitude  of  the  overstate- 
ment can  be  seen  from  the  following  figures: 
The  Congress  appropriated  a  total  of  $156 
billion  for  the  Department  of  Defense  In  the 
three  fiscal  years  1951,  1952,  and  1953:  but 
the  amount  actually  expended  In  these  three 
years  was  only  $102  billion.  Unexpended  bal- 
ances rose  from  $11  billion  at  the  end  of 
Fiscal  Year  1950  to  $62  billion  by  the  end  of 
Fiscal  Year  1953.  It  took  about  five  years  to 
work  the  unexpended  balances  down  to  a 
normal  level.  During  the  four  fiscal  years 
1955,  1956,  1957  and  1958,  not  one  dollar  had 
to  be  appropriated  for  Army  procurement: 
the  Army  lived  off  Its  Inventories  and  excess 
funds  appropriated  during  the  war. 

A  major  problem  with  such  a  financial 
planning  policy  is  that  it  is  difficult  for  both 
the  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch  to 
exert  effective  budgetary  control  when  the 
authority  to  spend  Is  granted  in  undefined 
terms  and  exceeds  actual  needs^ 

FINANCIAL     PLANNING     FOR     VIETNAM 

We  have  tried  to  learn  from  the  Korean 
experience.  We  have,  therefore,  taken  a  very 
different  approach  for  financing  the  conflict 
In  Vietnam. 

The  President  announced  his  decision  to 
build  up  United  States  forces  in  Vietnam  in 
July  1965.  In  less  than  four  months  we 
deployed  100,000  men  to  Southeast  Asia  and 
during  the  fiscal  year  we  added  nearly  440,000 
men  to  our  armed  forces.  During  the  same 
period,  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese 
military  strength  in  South  Vietnam  was  also 
rising  rapidly. 

In  the  fall  of  1965  no  one  knew  how  rap- 
Idly  our  commitments  would  rise.  No  one 
could  predict  the  level  at  which  we  would 
eventually  level  off.  No  one  could  forecast 
the  reaction  of  the  enemy. 

And  yet  this  period  of  uncertainty  about 
the  financial  future  was  precisely  the  time 
when  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  prepare  the 
fiscal  1967  budget  request.  We  were  planning 
in  November  and  IJecember  for  12  months 
of  financial  requirements  that  would  begin 
the   following  July. 

And  this  was  being  done  while  the  buildup 
curve  was  streaking  upward.  The  eventual 
requirement  for  forces  was  still  uncertain. 
The  scope  of  the  air  activity  rested  on  mili- 
tary and  political  decisions  which  had  not  yet 
been  made. 

Furthermore,  there  were  many  unknowns. 
How  good  were  the  estimates  we  were  mak- 
ing of  attrition?  How  rapidly  would  equip- 
ment wear  out  In  Southeast  Asia?  How  ac- 
curate would  be  our  early  estimates  on 
amount  of  munitions  consumed  and  amount 
of  supplies  required?  What  degree  of  fire 
power  would  be  judged  most  desirable  by  the 
military  after  some  months  of  experience? 
The  Vietnamese  situation  was  quite  unlike 
the  Korean  conflict,  and  the  guidelines  and 
consumption  rates  developed  during  that  war 
were  Inadequate  as  Indicators  of  the  rates  to 
be  expected  In  Vietnam. 

Obviously,  the  outlook  at  the  time  that 
the  fiscal  year  1967  budget  request  was  pre- 
pared was  clouded  by  great  uncertainty  as 
to  the  futtire. 

In  view  of  this  uncertainty,  we  decided  to 
construct  the  FY  1967  budget  on  the  assump- 
tion that  combat  operations  would  be  fi- 
nanced only  through  June  30,  1967.  This 
didn't  mean,  of  course,  that  we  were  predict- 
ing that  hostilities  would  cease  on  June  30. 
It  was  simply  a  way  of  constructing  the 
budget  that  would  permit  the  minimum 
amount  of  uncertainty  in  the  estimates,  be- 
cause with  this  arbitrary  cut-off  date  the 
budget  explicitly  excluded  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Items  that  would  be  needed'^ln  FY 
1968  and  beyond,  should  the  war  continue. 
With  such  an  assumption.  It  was  apparent 
that  if  the  conflict  was  thought  to  continue 
beyond  June  30,  1967,  or  If  activity  rates  in- 


creased beyond  those  forecast,  then  addi- 
tional funds  would  be  needed  before  the  year 
wns   over. 

The  budget  developed  in  accordance  with 
this  assumption  contained  requests  for 
spending   avithorlty   totaling   $59,9   billion. 

Between  January,  1S66,  when  the  FY  1967 
b'.idgpt  was  presented  to  Congress,  and  Oc- 
tober, 1966,  when  it  was  enacted,  major  de- 
velopments occurred  in  the  Southeast  Asia 
situation.  A  possible  end  of  tlie  period  of 
rapid  buildup  of  forces  became  foreseeable 
and  the  dimensions  of  the  probable  extent  of 
our  commitment  began  to  emerge.  It  be- 
came clear  that  we  could  not  with  prudence 
asstime  that  hoftlllties  would  cease  by  the 
end  of  FY  1967.  Furthermore,  the  actual 
rate  of  buildup  v.as  exceeding  the  rate  as- 
sumed in  the  preparation  of  the  FY  1967 
budget. 

Some  suggested  that  additional  funds 
should  be  requested  in  the  summer  of  1966, 
but  there  still  was  not  a  good  basis  for  esti- 
mating the  total  needs  for  FY  1967.  For  ex- 
ample, at  one  stage  the  Congre,=s  added  $549 
million  to  the  Approprir.tlon  Bill  for  addi- 
tional military  personnel  costs  as  an  indi- 
cation that  more  funds  would  be  needed, 
whereas  the  actual  additional  requirements 
for  military  personnel  turned  out  to  be 
closer  to  $1.4  billion. 

Instead  of  requesting  additional  funds  on 
the  b.^sis  of  Inadequate  estimates,  it  was  de- 
cided to  operate  for  a  time  with  available 
funds,  and  hold  the  request  for  additional 
funds  until  the  needs  could  be  estimated 
more  closely. 

Early  in  1966.  we  had  only  a  feel  for  a 
broad  range  in  which  the  need  for  addition- 
al funds  might  fall.  As  the  year  proceeded 
and  the  level  at  which  our  buildup  would 
likely  flatten  became  more  apparent,  we  were 
able  to  narrow  this  range  greatly.  In  con- 
trast with  the  unsubstantiated  IJroad  esti- 
mate that  would  have  been  necessaiy  if  the 
request  had  been  submitted  earlier,  the  Sup- 
plemental request  submitted  in  January  1967 
was  based  on  a  careful  analysis  of  require- 
ments, and  was  prepared  and  submitted  in 
the  same  detail  as  omi  regular  budeet  re- 
quests. Hence,  the  Congre.ssional  Commit- 
tees were  able  to  examine  It  just  as  they  ex- 
amine any  budget  submission. 

We  believe  that  events  have  shown  this 
policy  to  be  a  good  one — a  policy  tliat  was  in 
the  national  Interest,  but  it  in  fact  has 
caused  us  a  great  deal  cf  trouble — not  trou- 
ble in  handling  Defense  operations,  but. 
rather,  trouble  in  gaining  public  under- 
standing. Certain  columnists  and  others 
have  given  a  version  of  the  facts  I  have  just 
described  In  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  we  deliberately  understated 
the  cost  of  SEA  combat,  that  we  have  tried 
to  hide  the  facts  from  the  public.  Actually, 
the  exact  opposite  has  been  the  case. 

Secretary  McNamara  tcck  every  available 
opportunity  to  explain  our  policies.  He  de- 
scribed them  to  each  of  the  Conr;resslonal 
Committees  before  which  he  appeared.  He 
explained  them  to  the  Press.  Chairman  Rus- 
sell of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  Chairman  Mahon  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  explained  the  situation 
on  the  floor.  On  August  18.  .Senator  Russell 
stated  "If  the  buildup  in  Vietnam  continues 
at  the  present  rate.  I  do  not  th  nk  there  is 
any  question  that  there  will  be  a  very  sub- 
stantial supplemental  request  the  first  of  the 
year,  which  may  be  $10  billion:  it  m.iv  be 
more."  On  August  25.  Congressman  Mahon 
said.  "It  is  generally  estimated  that  a  sup- 
plement will  be  required  next  year  ,  ,  ,  in 
the  sum  of  $5  to  $15  billion. 

But  our  attempts  to  pUtn  carefully  and  to 
describe  these  plans  fully  had  no  effect  on 
our  critics.  And  even  today,  there  is  still  talk 
about  the  "$10  billion  goof,"  as  if  the  size  of 
our  1967  budget,  instead  of  being  carefully 
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calculated,  really  represented  poor  financial 
planning. 

In  preparing  the  FY  1968  buds;et.  we  were 
able  to  follow  ;\  quite  different  planning  as- 
sumption from  that  used  la  the  preceding 
year.  Our  basic  budgetary  assuriiptlcn  for  FY 
1968  was  that  the  w^u  would  continue  indefi- 
nitely Accordiniily  we  Included  In  the  FY 
1963  budget  fund^  for  the  procurement  o! 
Items  that  will  be  consumed  in  periods  rang- 
ing from  six  months  Ui  18  months  beyond 
the  end  of  FY  1968.  the  length  u£  time  being 
governed  by  the  procurement  lead  time  for 
these  Items.  Thus,  barring  an  unexpected 
slgmflcant  change  in  the  level  of  activity  In 
Vietnam,  or  a  new  contingency  elsewhere  In 
the  world,  the  FY  1368  budget  as  submitted 
represents  a  st^itement  of  our  total  defense 
needs  for  that  year 

The  main  reason  why  we  chose  to  base 
the  FY  1968  budget  on  this  diSerent  set  of 
assumptions  was  that  we  felt  that  we  had 
a  much  better  basis  for  estimating  our  total 
needs  than  we  had  had  the  year  before  By 
the  end  of  calendar  ye.ir  1966.  the  major 
portion  of  our  projected  force  buildup  was 
completed.  Also,  we  were  beginning  to  obtain 
attrition  and  consumption  data  from  Viet- 
nam and  therefore  were  no  longer  required 
to  us«  the  obsolete  rates  based  on  the  Korean 
experience. 

Our  request  for  obllgatlonal  authority  to 
Congress  for  FY  1968  Is  $75  3  billion  It  Is 
Important  to  understand  that  what  Congress 
actually  appropriates  Is  obligating  author- 
ity, that  la.  authtirlty  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts. The  press  usually  discusses  the  budget 
in  terms  of  expenditures,  which  are  essen- 
tially the  same  .is  cash  disbursements,  checks 
written.  Expenditures  in  a  given  year  may 
result  from  woric  contracted  in  that  year. 
as  Is  essentially  the  case  with  operating 
costs,  or  they  may  result  from  contracts 
entered  Into  one.  two.  or  even  more  years 
In  the  past  We  forecast  expenditures  m 
about  the  same  way  that  an  Industrial  com- 
pany forecasts  its  cash  flow,  although  since 
we  have  thousands  of  dlsbvirslng  oCBces.  our 
forecasting  Job  is  considerably  more  compli- 
cated than  most  Obviously.  In  times  of  un- 
certainty such  as  the  present,  thfse  fore- 
casts are  especially  difficult  to  make  but 
nevertheless  we  have  been  coming  fiir'.y 
close  In  FY  1966.  the  forecast  was  S54  2  bil- 
lion, and  actutil  expenditures  were  ?55.4 
billion.  In  FY  19*37  which  ends  next  Friday. 
our  forecast  was  S68  o  billion  It  now  appears 
that  our  actual  will  be  slightly  higher,  per- 
haps I ' n  higher. 

Our  estimate  for  FY  196S  expenditures  Is 
$73.1  billion  As  an  Illustration  of  how  mis- 
conceptions develop  let  me  describe  the 
story  behind  I'ue  prevalent  report  to  the 
effect  that  thl<  figure  Is  $5  billion  under- 
stated. This  story  got  started  In  April  when 
a  government  oifici.il  —  but  one  with  no  con- 
nection at  all  w;th  Defense-— In  fact  he  Is  a 
banker  of  all  people — said  In  a  background 
Interview  that  In  his  opinion  50.000  or 
100.000  addltionil  troops  would  be  sent  to 
Vietnam.  A  few  clays  later  a  highly  respected 
Senator  was  ;isked  for  his  estimate  of  FY 
1968  expenditures,  and  he  said  that  if  50.000 
or  100.000  additional  troops  were  sent  to 
Vietnam,  expenditures  wotild  rise  by  $4  bil- 
lion or  $6  billion  Shortly  after  that  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Bu.-lness  Council  Inquired 
around  Washington  for  Information  they 
could  use  to  make  an  economic  forecast. 
and  I  suspect  that  they  ran  across  the  $4 
billion  to  $6  billion  estimate,  but  without  the 
if.  I  suspect  they  averaged  the.se  two  num- 
bers to  $5  billion  In  any  event.  In  a  meeting 
of  the  Business  Council  at  Hot  Springs  on 
May  12.  they  reported  that  Defense  erpendi- 
turps  were  underestimated  by  i5  billion,  but 
they  made  no  mention  of  the  fact  that  this 
number  assiimed  a  substantial  increase  In 
deployments  to  Vietnam.  Now  It  ir  perfectly 


obvious  that  1/  the  pl.mtied  deployment  to 
South  Vlctnafti  in.;re.i;:.es  or  if  an  emergency 
arises  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Defense  ex- 
penditures win  Increase  But  it  Is  equally 
obvious  that  we  should  not  b;ise  expenditure 
estimates  on  decisions  that  might  be  made; 
we  must  base  them  on  plans  as  they  actually 
exist  It  is  Just  plain  wrong  to  say  that  our 
expenditures  are  underestimated  because 
they  did  not  take  account  of  a  newspaper 
report  of  what  might  happen  We  do  not 
forecast  In  the  subjunctive  tense 

But  the  facts  don't  catch  up  with  the  dis- 
tortion Only  two  weeks  ago.  a  Congressman 
stated  in  the  Congressional  Record  thsjt  our 
budget  was  a  "shocking  misrepresentation 
of  Vietnam  war  costs."  and  he  based  this 
entirely  on  the  $4  to  $6  billion  story  I  have 
Just  mentioned. 

EKJET-HOSTILrriES    PLANNING 

While  we  base  our  current  program  on  the 
assumption  that  hostilities  will  continue  In- 
definitely, we  are  also  m. iking  preparation 
for  the  contingency  that  they  might  end  at 
any  time.  We  call  these  our  T-Day.  or  Termi- 
nation-Day Plans  We  have  been  making  such 
plans  for  well  over  a  year,  and  we  continually 
work  at  keeping  them  current. 

One  of  the  keys  to  a  successful  transition 
Is  the  right  Inventory  policy.  In  peacetime, 
we  must  maintain  large  reserves  of  combat 
materiel  so  that  the  ftirces  can  be  adequately 
supported  between  the  time  hostilities  begin 
and  the  time  th;it  additional  materiel  fiows 
from  exftindNl  production  facilities  Once 
this  expansion  ni  production  has  occurred, 
however,  we  no  l^ger  need  this  degree  of 
Inventory  protection  We  can  instead  rely  on 
the  then  existing  production  lines  Thus, 
during  hostilities,  inventories  can  srifely  be 
maintained  at  lou-cr  levels  than  is  necessary 
In  peacetime.  We  call  this  lower  level  the 
•hot-base"  level,  the  level  that  Is  necessary 
when  a  hot  production  base  exists 

When  hostilities  end.  Inventories  must  be 
built  back  up  to  the  "cold-base"  levels,  the 
levels  necessary  to  give  the  required  degree 
of  protection  when  production  lines  are  cold. 
The  necessity  for  making  this  buildup  pro- 
vides ;xn  Important  cushion  In  the  transition 
period  Instead  of  an  Immediate  cessation  of 
all  Southeast  Asia  related  production  when 
hostilities  cease  we  can  plan  on  a  gradual 
reduction,  ustng  the  excess  output  above  the 
then  current  consumption  needs  for  the 
buildup  In  Inventory 

The  Implementation  of  this  general  policy 
Is,  of  course,  difficult  because  while  the  con- 
flict continues,  we  must  be  sure  that  current 
production  Is  at  least  great  enough  to  meet 
consumption  requirements  at  the  end  of  the 
production  lead  time,  and  this  Is  at  least  six 
months,  and  maybe  as  long  as  18  months 
ahead.  To  be  on  the  safe  side,  we  Inevitably 
do  some  overbuying.  You  can  easily  appre- 
clhte  why  this  occurs- 

We  deal  with  about  3,000.000  Items,  and  we 
acturiUy  stock  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Items  In  Southeast  Asia.  Demand  forec.ists 
are  bound  to  be  wrong  on  some  of  these 
Items,  and  for  this  and  other  rexsons  they 
will  not  always  be  available  when  they  are 
needed  and  at  the  place  they  are  needed.  So 
every  once  in  a  while,  a  soldier  may  not  be 
able  to  draw  the  size  lib  shoe  that  he  has 
requisitioned.  If,  as  sometimes  happens,  ho 
writes  to  his  Congressman  about  this,  stories 
of  a  supply  shortage  get  started,  .'.nd  the.-^e 
are  embarrassing.  We  know  we  cannot  be 
perfect,  but  anything  less  than  perfection  Is 
a  ground  for  criticism  Quite  naturally, 
therefore,  there  Is  a  tendency  In  times  of 
uncertainty  to  order  more  than  Is  needed  In 
order  to  avoid  criticism.  During  wartime, 
you  get  criticized  only  for  shortages  It  Is  In 
peacetime,  after  hostilities  end.  that  you  get 
criticized  for  excess  Inventories, 

Within  limits,  we  mutt  accept  this  ten- 
dency, but  we  must   balance  It  agalrst  the 


desirability  of  keeping  Inventories  at  rea- 
sonable levels,  so  as  to  provide  a  cushion  for 
the  transition  period  wlien  hostilities  cease, 

INTERNAL    MANAGEMENT 

Thus  far.  I  have  dl.^cussed  the  over-all 
budgetary  problems  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment I  should  like  to  turn  now  to  some  as- 
pects of  internal  management  control. 

You  lire  all  familiar  with  the  budget.  You 
may  not  be  familiar  with  our  central  tool 
for  internal  management  pvirp<jses.  the  Five 
Year  Defense  Program  This  is  one  of  tlie 
Important  Innovations  Introduced  by  Secre- 
tary McNamara  In  1962.  The  Program  Itself 
consists  of  a  book  of  some  325  pages  of  num» 
bers.  It  shows  the  forces  that  we  plan  to 
have,  the  manpower  associated  with  these 
forces,  the  equipment  that  we  plan  to  pro- 
cure, the  Inventories  we  plan  to  have,  and  the 
costs  we  plan  to  Incur,  all  In  considerable 
detail,  and  all  for  the  current  year  and  each 
of  the  next  four  years.  At  any  moment  of 
time.  It  reflects  the  management  declsloiu 
made  up  to  that  time,  .so  it  must  be  revised 
to  reflect  the  Implications  over  the  next  five 
years,  of  all  management  decisions  when 
they  are  made.  The  annual  budget  Is.  approx- 
imately, a  one-year  slice  of  the  financial  sec- 
tion of  the  Five- Year  Program. 

We  have  not  abandoned  the  Flve-Year 
Program  with  the  advent  of  Southeast  Asia. 
Par  from  it.  The  system  is  flexible  enough 
so  that  It  can  accommodate  to  the  changes 
now  taking  place,  and  management  needs 
the  information  now  Just  as  much  as  we  ever 
did,  if  not  more  so. 

BASIC    PROBLEMS  ^ 

The  Five  Year  Defense  Program  is  one  of 
several  management  control  techniques  used 
In  the  Defense  Department.  Let  me  dlscusi 
briefly  some  of  our  basic  control  probletm. 
and  particularly  contrast  these  problems  of 
control  systems  In  government  with  similar 
problems  in  profit-seeking  companies. 

Reduced  to  fundamentals,  managers  In 
both  types  of  organizations  have  the  same 
functions.  The  organization  has  a  Job  to  do. 
and  it  Is  a  function  of  the  manager  to  see 
to  it  that  the  Job  gets  done  well,  and  that 
resources  are  used  efficiently  in  getting  It 
done.  The  role  of  the  management  control 
system  Is  to  assist  the  manager  In  this  func- 
tion and  to  measure  how  well  he  does  It. 

Although  there  Is  this  fundamental  sim- 
ilarity, there  Is  an  Important  difference  be- 
tween government  and  private  companies. 
This  Is  the  absence  of  a  profit  figure  In  the 
government.  You.  who  are  developing  and 
operating  systems  In  business  organizations, 
can  build  your  control  system  around  the 
measurement  of  profit,  and  we  in  govern- 
ment have  nothing  at  all  comparable  to  this. 
Unless  you  have  worked  in  both  government 
and  business.  I  doubt  If  you  realize  how  for- 
tunate you  are  to  have  this  profit  measure- 
ment to  work  from.  Indeed,  at  meetings 
like  this,  you  are  quite  likely  to  hear  speakers 
who  criticize  some  of  the  accovinting  princi- 
ples used  to  measure  profits,  or  who  argue 
the  merits  of  measuring  profit  as  a  return 
on  Investment  over  profit  as  a  return  on  sales, 
or  who  show  how  the  profit  figure  Is  not  an 
entirely  accurate,  or  an  entirely  complete 
measurement,  of  management  performance. 
All  of  these  points  are  certainly  worth  dis- 
cussing, but  they  tend  to  make  you  forget 
what  a  valuable  measuring  device  the  profit 
figure  is.  Like  democracy.  It  may  not  be  per- 
fect, but  Its  certainly  a  great  way  to  op- 
erate. 

You  can  test  a  new  investment  proposal 
against  the  yardstick  of  whether  It  Is  likely 
to  make  a  satisfactory  profit  on  the  Invest- 
ment We  in  government  must  use  such  sub- 
jective criteria  as  "improvement  in  our  readi- 
ness." or  "strengthening  the  defense  pos- 
ture." 

In  preparing  a  budget,  you  know  that  If 
proposed  spendl^  plans  don't  leave  an  ade- 
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quate  amount  of  profit,  something  has  to 
give.  We  have  no  such  automatic  dampener 
on  those  bushy-tailed  enthusiasts  who  think 
up  new  ways  to  spend  money. 

You  know  that  if  a  company's  profits  are 
going  down,  something  is  probably  wrong. 
We  have   no  such   clearcut  danger  signal. 

You  can.  within  reasonable  limits,  meas- 
ure each  profit  center's  contribution  to  the 
objectives  of  the  whole  organization,  and 
you  can  compare  results  obtained  with  the 
costs  Incurred.  Our  measures  of  contribu- 
tions and  results  are  vague,  often  non-quan- 
tified and  therefore  difficult  to  relate  to  costs 
Incurred. 

In  short,  management  control  Is  inherently 
more  difficult  in  the  Defense  Department 
than  It  Is  in  an  Industrial  company.  A  gen- 
eration or  so  a  CO.  some  people  argued  that 
becau<tr  the  profit  measure  does  not  exist  In 
jiovernment.  we  should  not  attempt  to  set 
up  good  mnnagement  control  systems.  This 
defeatist  attitude  is.  fortunately,  much  less 
prevalent  today.  The  correct  conclusion,  I 
think,  is  that  because  the  profit  measure 
does  not  exist  in  government,  we  need  good 
management  control  systems  even  more— to 
take  the  place  of  the  semi-automatic  control 
that  occurs  In  a  profit-seeking  company. 

This  creates  a  real  challenge.  It  forces  us 
tfi  examine  the  fundamental  characteristics 
of  the  whole  control  process,  and  to  develop 
new  techniques  that  fit  our  particular  re- 
quirements. The  fundamental  premise  Is 
that  any  organization  has  a  Job  to  do — an 
objective — and  It  Is  the  responsibility  of 
managers  at  all  levels  to  see  to  It  that  this 
job  Is  done  effectively  and  efficiently — that 
is.  that  it  Is  done  well  and  that  it  is  done 
with  the  optimum  use  of  resources.  The 
management  control  system  should  help 
the  manager  carry  o\it  this  responsibility.  In 
applying  this  general  concept  to  the  prob- 
lem In  government,  we  draw  upon  and  adapt 
techniques  developed  In  industry.  The  con- 
cept of  the  responsibility  center  Is  one  such: 
you  define  the  responsibility  of  a  manager, 
decide  on  the  resources  required  to  carry  out 
this  responsibility,  express  these  resources  in 
a  budget,  measure  actual  costs  and  actual 
performance,  and  analyze  reasons  for  the 
difference   between   budget  and   actual. 

We  even  adapt  the  idea  of  the  pro/it  center 
to  many  parts  of  the  organization,  although 
for  psychological  reasons,  we  don't  use  this 
name.  We  call  It  a  service  center,  or  a  fi- 
nancial responsibility  center,  but  It  means 
the  same.  A  maintenance  depot,  for  example, 
is  a  large  Industrial  organization  that  over- 
hauls major  items  of  equipment  such  as 
tanks  or  aircraft.  By  establishing  standard 
prices  for  the  work  done  by  these  depots, 
and  by.  in  efTect.  selling  this  work  to  Its 
customers,  a  revenue  is  generated  In  Just 
the  way  that  happens  In  a  companv  when 
one  division  sells  to  another.  This  revenue 
Is  a  measure  of  output  which  can  be  com- 
pared with  costs  incurred  and  with  planned 
output,  and  thus  provide  the  manager  of 
the  depot  with  the  same  information  that  a 
division  manager  in  a  company  would  have. 
ITils  same  Idea  Is  used  for  all  sorts  of  serv- 
ice organizations — that  is.  those  that  pro- 
vide services  to  others — shipyards,  arsenals, 
laundries,  sea  transportation, "air  transporta- 
tion, communications,  and  even  down  to 
motor  pools  and  repair  shops. 

One  of  the  great  strengths  of  the  profit- 
center  concept  Is  that  it  uses  the  powerful 
Jorce  of  competition.  Even  though  we  don't 
iiave  a  profit  motive  In  the  literal  sense,  we 
try  to  get  the  psychological  stimulus  of  the 
profit  motive  by  setting  up  competitive 
situations  wherever  it  is  feasible  to  do  so — 
competitive  in  the  sense  that  one  Defense 
organization  competes  with  another,  and 
slso  in  the  sense  that  a  Defense  organization 
competes  with  an  outside  organization.  In 
the  latter  case,  we  take  the  general  position 


that  if  an  outside  organization  can  do  the 
job  as  well  as  an  Internal  unit,  and  at  no 
higher  cost,  then  it  should  get  the  business. 
This  Is.  of  course,  consistent  with  the  gen- 
eral tenet  of  the  private  enterprise  system. 

We  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  developing 
new  control  techniques,  and  an  even  longer 
way  to  go  in  educating  managers  in  how  to 
use  them,  but  we  are  making  progress.  Many 
of  our  problems  are  similar  to  those  in  in- 
dustry; for  example,  In  your  administrative 
organizations,  your  research  and  develop- 
ment organizations,  and  in  many  types  of 
staff'  activities,  you  have  essentially  the  same 
difficulty  of  relating  costs  to  output  that  we 
have. 

Thus,  as  government  Is  learning  to  use 
management  control  techniques  developed 
in  Industry,  Industry  may  find  some  of  the 
techniques  we  are  developing  useful  in  these 
areas.  In  any  event,  the  challenges  are  ex- 
citing In  both  the  government  environment 
and  the  Industry  environment.  We  should 
work  together  to  meet  them.  These,  as  I 
said,  are  basic  problems.  They  require  a  lot 
of  experimentation,  a  willingness  to  break 
away  from  tradition.  This  is  what  makes 
them  exciting  to  those  of  us  who  work  on 
these  problems  in  both  government  and  pri- 
vate business.  And  It  Is  this  excitement,  this 
challenge,  that  makes  modern  accounting 
the  fascinating  field  that  we  know  It  to  be. 


REPORT  ON  PEACE  CORPS  AC- 
TIVITIES IN  TRUST  TERRITORY 
OF  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  as  an 
inveterate  admirer  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
I  am  pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  the  report  on  Peace  Corps 
activities  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  '■^he 
Pacific  Islands  which  was  presented  to 
the  Congress  of  Micronesia  on  July  19, 
1967,  by  Mr.  John  Pincetich,  Peace  Corps 
Director  for  Micronesia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  to  the  Congress  of  Micronesia 

(By  John  Pincetich,  Director,  Peace  Corps/ 

Micronesia,  July  15.  1967) 

On  behalf  of  the  Peace  Corps  Volunteers 
serving  In  Micronesia — "Thank  You — sincere- 
ly for  the  opportunity  to  report  on  our  ac- 
tivities to  members  of  this  Congress,  and 
through   you,   to  the  people  of  Micronesia. 

Just  a  year  ago  Ross  Prltchard,  Director 
of  the  Peace  Corps'  East  Asia  and  Pacific  pro- 
grams, spoke  to  the  Congress.  No  Peace 
Corps  Volunteer  had  yet  entered  training 
for  Micronesia;  in  fact,  many  had  yet  to  be 
Invited  to  share  in  this  unique  and  his- 
torical mission  with  you  and  your  people. 

The  commitment  he  talked  about  was  Im- 
mense— too  ambltloiis,  many  felt.  It  had 
been  less  than  three  months  earlier  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Peace  Corps  Director  Jack  Vaughn, 
said.  In  part: 

"I  am  writing  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
new  development  In  the  Trust  Terrltery  of 
the  Pacific  and  to  urge  the  greatest  possible 
Involvement  on  the  part  of  the  Peace  Corps." 

In  handling  this  request  from  President 
Johnson,  Prltchard  talked  to  you  In  terms 
of  more  than  400  Peace  Corps  Volunteers 
working  In  education,  health,  community 
development,  and  specialized  fields  such  as 
architecture,  surveying  and  law.  These  Vol- 
unteers would  arrive  between  October  and 
January,  would  be  assigned  to  remote  Islands 
as  well  as  district  centers,  would  speak  local 
language,  eat  local  food,  live  In  local  houses 


and  receive  a  monthly  living  allowance  to 
assure  a  standard  of  living  similar  to  that  of 
the  average  Mlcronesian. 

There  were  doubts  that  this  could  be  done, 
and  with  good  reason.  But  the  Peace  Corps 
has  a  history  of  reasons  for  knowing  it  could 
be  done.  As  Prltchard  said  to  you: 

"In  a  practical  day-to-day  way.  we  (Peace 
Corps)  have  learned  the  wisdom  of  the  old 
saying  that  every  Journey  of  10.000  miles 
must  begin  with  a  single  step.  We  have 
learned  to  take  that  single  step,  and  then 
the  next,  with  confidence,  knowing  that  com- 
mitment and  involvement  are  better  travel- 
ling companions  than  doubt   and   despair." 

We  have  taken  many  steps  since  that  day. 

And.  one  year  after  the  speech  and  nine 
months  after  the  first  Volunteers  arrived 
in  Micronesia,  the  early  doubts  have  dimin- 
ished, if  not  faded.  Let's  quickly  review 
some  of  the  seemingly  insurmountable  prob- 
lems faced  a  year  ago,  and  contrast  them 
with  what's  happening  all  over  Micronesia 
today  with  445  Volunteers  in  service  and 
another  175  in  training  on  the  Island  of 
Udot  in  the  Truk  Lagoon. 

We  heard  there  wasn't  enough  available 
housing  in  the  villages,  especially  in  the 
district  centers.  We  would  have  to  build. 

We  were  also  told  that  Mlcronesian  fam- 
ilies would  not  welcome  Volunteers  to  share 
their  homes. 

In  the  Marianas.  Palau.  Truk  and  Ponape 
today.  Volunteers  are  living  in  houses  pro- 
vided them  by  the  community,  renting^exist- 
ing  houses  within  the  community  or  living 
with  families.  Some  construction  was  nec- 
essary in  Yap  and  the  Marshalls,  but  these 
houses  are  being  turned  over  to  local  fam- 
ilies as  other  Volunteer  arrangements  are 
made. 

We  were  told  that  young  Americans  could 
not  live  adequately  on  our  proposed  living 
allowance.  On  Saipan,  for  example,  it  was 
said  Volunteers  would  require  up  to  $200 
per  month  to  maintain  a  subsistence  level 
of  living. 

Our  45  Saipan  Volunteers  are  now  main- 
taining adequate  health  and  living  stand- 
ards on  their  $80  monthly  allowance.  Where 
rent  is  required,  an  additional  $10  per  month 
is  supplied. 

We  were  told  that  logistics  would  make 
It  practically  Impossible  to  assign  Volunteers 
and  Install  radios  on  many  remote  Islands. 

Today.  Volunteers  are  serving  on  more  than 
80  of  the  97  inhabited  islands  in  Micro- 
nesia; each  has  at  least  access  to  a  nearby 
radio.  We  are  making  do. 

We  were  told  that  the  variety  of  lan- 
guages spoken  in  Micronesia  and  the  ab- 
sence of  published  language  materials  would 
make  it  impossible  to  teach  all  languages 
effectively  in  a  three-month  period. 

Nine  different  languages  were  taught  In 
the  first  training  programs;  materials  were 
created,  language  informants  were  sent  to 
the  training  sites.  Depending  on  his  assign- 
ment and  language  ability,  every  Volunteer 
has  some  language  proficiency,  ranging  from 
a  working  knowledge  to  fiuency. 

So  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  in  Micronesia 
are  doing  Just  what  Ross  Prltchard  said  they 
would  a  year  ago;  they're  living  in  local 
communities,  on  a  comparable  standard, 
speaking  local  languages  and  eating  local 
foods. 

All  this  Just  didn't  happen.  Many  people 
in  many  ways,  large  and  small,  in  and  out 
of  government,  officially  and  unofficially, 
helped.  There  is  one  other  factor:  Peace 
Corps  in  Micronesia  has  proved  to  be  an  idea 
whose  time  had  come. 

But  Just  getting  to  know  you  and  live 
with  you  is  not  enough.  This  is  basic  to 
Peace  Corps  and  Its  Volunteers. 

Being  a  nice  young  American  and  making 
friends  does  not  Justify  a  Volunteer's  pres- 
ence in  Micronesia,  The  fundamental  ques- 
tion is:   has  Peace  Corps  made  any  dent  In 
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the  areas  President  Jtjhnson  noted,  educa- 
tion, health,  public  works,  community  de- 
velopment.' 

The  answer  is  yes.  Motit  definitely. 
Of  the  445  Volunteers,  about  280  are  serv- 
ing In  the  Trust  Territory  education  system, 
In  all  SIX  Dlstrictj> 

With  this  added  m.^npower.  more  schools 
are  more  fully  started,  there  .ire  now  schools 
where  there  were  none  a  year  ago,  architec- 
tural assistance  Is  available  at  the  district 
level  for  government  and  individual  plan- 
ning: Peace  Corps  l.iwycro  are  actini^  as  ad- 
visors to  local  attorneys,  and  to  tills  Cori- 
gress.  the  Judiciary,  police  departments,  dis- 
trict and  municipal  legislatures  and  Indi- 
viduals; solutions  to  Micronesia  s  la>id  prob- 
lems are  being  sous'ht  by  Volunteer  lawyers 
and  surveyoro;  business  advisors  are  work- 
ing in  district  economic  development  oSiccs 
and  w.th  local  businessmen  to  increase  effl- 
ciency  and  to  sugiJiest  innovat:on.s  and  assist 
la  procuring  building  and  development  cap- 
ital; nurses,  lab  and  x-ray  technicians  are 
working  in  hiispitals  and  dispensaries,  giving 
treatment  and  tr.i:ning  Mlcroneslan  counter- 
parts, and  public  .health  Volunteers  are  in- 
volved In  a  continuing  program  consisting 
of  a  census,  disea.^e  survey  and  follow-up 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  Volunteer 
impact  Is  found  in  liie  public  health  cen- 
sus— p:.rt  of  >  ..ur  Public  Health  Program 
Peace  Corps  Volunteers.  Mlcroneslan  and 
Trust  Territory  volunteer  help  and  public 
health  employees  completed  a  Territory-wide 
census,  providing  Invalu  ible  data  for  every- 
thing from  health  programs  to  city  planning 
This  was  a  massive  undertaking  which 
went  quietly  forw.ird  in  all  Districts  at  a 
steady  pace.  In  a  few  months  varioii.s  kinds 
of  statistical  material  will  be  available  to 
Trust  Territory  planners,  permitting  a  much 
more  sophisticated  response  to  your  prob- 
lems. 

The  Impact  of  the  Volunteer  in  TESL 
(Teaching  English  as  a  Second  Language)  Is 
Impressive  and  mcumrable.  -According  to  the 
California  A'  hlevcnient  Test  administered  m 
the  Marianas  Di.strtct  this  year,  there  was 
an  8.5-month  growth  compared  to  a  three- 
month  growth  last  year.  In  other  words,  the 
average  studen'  in  the  M.^rlanas  advanced 
nearly  three  tiaies  as  :  ist  this  year  as  last. 
and  the  gap  between  U  S  schools  and  Maria- 
nas schools  woj  closed  by  nearly  a  full  year. 
This  rapid  Improvement  is  directly  attributa- 
ble to  the  Input  of  22  Volunteer  TESL  teach- 
ers in  the  Marianas  education  system  this 
year  Not  only  did  the  Volunteers'  presence 
In  the  classroom.s  allow  the  students  to  learn 
English  more  t^ulckly.  it  also  .illowed  the 
Education  Department  to  spread  its  con- 
tract teachers  into  other  vital  subject  aretis 
such  33  m.ith,  science,  iticial  studies  and 
history. 

In  Yap,  visitors  from  outer  Islands  for- 
merly had  to  stay  in  a  run-down,  crowded 
dormitory  whenever  they  came  to  Yap  proper 
for  buBlnc-ii.  because  of  illness  or  a  vi.slt. 
Plans  had  been  drawn  for  a  new  facility,  but 
the  estimated  cost  of  $15,000  was  prohibitive 
The  Peace  Corps  architect  took  'he  dormi- 
tory as  a  project  and  re<luced  the  cost  to  a 
reasonable  and  feasible  $6,000.  uyilzing  free 
labor  and  free  local  materials  donated  by  the 
Yapese  people 

When  the  r^cnt  tvphoon  hit  P.Uau.  Vol- 
unteers, Trust  Territory  employees  and  resi- 
dents combined  efforts  In  a  niasslve  cleanup 
and  rebuilding  campaign,  distributed  food 
and  offered  medical  attention  to  victims.  The 
detailed  maps  that  h.id  been  prepared  bv  the 
Volunteers  for  the  Public  Health  census 
proved  Invaluable  in  ns.sesslng  the  damage 
and  providing  information  for  rehabilitation 
of  the  affected  areas 

Many  Volunteers  In  Truk  are  actively  en- 
gaged In  community  development  projects 
There  is  a  water  improvement  project  on 
almost    every    Island    in    the    Truk    Lagixm 


where  a  Volunteer  is  aisigned.  On  Moen 
there  Is  a  highly  successful  "Head  Start"  pro- 
gram in  business  and  a  new  large  school 
going  up  on  Wonel.  with  strong  Volunteer 
leadership. 

In  Ponape.  one  example  of  Volunteer  In- 
volvement Ls  a  Peace  Corps  Legal  Services 
organization,  which  provides  counseling  to 
anyone  on  un  impartial  basis.  Activities  also 
Include  the  promulgation  of  the  Micronesian 
Advocate,  a,  quarterly  legal  journal,  and  as- 
sistance to  the  Sa'iyavm  Times,  a  weekly 
newspaper  which  is  the  I'lrst  tree  press  In  the 
district,  and  the  formation  of  formal  classes 
in  law  and  legal  procedure. 

Volunteer  architects  in  the  Mnrshalls  Dis- 
trict have  Incorporated  the  census  maps  into 
plans  for  the  mapping  of  Majuro  for  a  city 
planning  project.  Two  Volunteer  architects 
have  planned  and  designed  a  school  con- 
struction program  for  the  entire  Marshalls 
district,  liave* presented  it  to  the  Administra- 
tion in  Salpan  and  have  received  a  favorable 
response,  resulting  in  a  pilot  school  construc- 
tion project  bilng  approved  for  the  atoll  of 
Arno 

For  your  later  reading,  we  are  sending 
along  a  repoit  from  Peace  Corps  In  the 
Marshalls  to  give  you  details  of  Volunteer 
activity  as  well  as  Held  operating  philosophy. 
Similar  things  are  happening  in  all  Districts. 

Volunteers,  of  cour.se,  are  busy  in  other 
than  their  primary  Jobs 

There  Is  scarcely  a  Volunteer  who  Is  not 
Involved  in  secondary  activities,  helpini^  out 
at  district  radio  stations,  working  with  co- 
ops, environmental  sanitation  projects,  and 
m.my  others  The  Impact  of  outside  activities 
can  be  illustrated  by  the  youth  work  of 
Volvinteers  in  the  Marianas. 

More  than  half  the  population  of  the 
Marianas  Is  under  20  years  of  age.  Of  these, 
nearly  half  are  Involved  In  youth  work  spon- 
sored bv  Volunteers 

Shortly  after  arriving  In  the  Marianas, 
Volunteers  noted  a  potential  Juvenile  delin- 
quency problem.  They  decided  to  do  some- 
thing about  It.  And  did.  From  village  youth 
club.-.,  where  members  have  weekend  activi- 
ties under  supervised  conditions,  to  the 
Youth  Vill.itte,  where  all  vouth  club  members 
enjoy  sports  and  skills  such  as  dramatics, 
crafts,  modern  dance  and  so  forth,  to  the 
Island  Youth  Council,  made  up  of  elected 
leaders  of  Individual  ilubs  wlio  plan  projects 
to  benefit  their  district  and  prove  that  youth 
are  responsible  members  of  the  community, 
there  has  been  a  surprising  response  from 
you.  g  people  What  this  particular  eroup  of 
youii^'  people  means  to  the  future  of  Micro- 
nesia, within  the  next  few  years.  Is  so  po- 
tentially powerful  th.".t  the  Innocuous  phrase 
"youth  work"  seems  inadequate.  It  borders 
more  on  economic  and  political  development. 
For  at  Its  heart  Is  human  dignity,  the  basic 
ingredient  of  an>  country's  social  and  eco- 
nomic progress. 

In  the  new  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
OEO.  programs  that  have  been  started  In 
every  District  the  degree  of  Volunteer  par- 
ticipation has  been  slt^niflcant,  though  they 
have  sought  to  keep  in  the  background,  mak- 
ing certain  their  roles  did  not  foreclose  par- 
ticipation by  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity There  has  been  sm  upsurge  in  Granl- 
in-Atd  ernnts  during  the  p.ast  six  months. 
Volunteers  have  served  .is  focal  points  for 
energizing  community  Interest  and  action 
in  this  area 

Since  January  1967.  approximately  $110,- 
000  In  Grant-ln-Ald  funds  have  been  ap- 
proved compared  to  $10,000  approved  be- 
tween June   19'U5  and  January  of  this  year. 

.\nd  there  is  a  proctr.un  that  Is  totally 
Volunteer  and  Peace  Oorps  Inspired  but  co- 
ordinated with  Trust  Terrltorv  It  Is  the 
school-to-school  project.  As  of  today,  five 
school  projects,  with  more  than  $1,000  for 
each,  have  been  appro\e<l  for  Micronesia. 
This  Is  a  program  where  a  school  In  .\mer1ca 


"adopts  "  a  school  in  a  far-off  country,  then 
raises  money  to  assist  that  school  to  erect 
new  cla.Hsrooms.  We  anticipate  as  many  a« 
30  .svich  school-to-school  partnership.s  to  be 
formed  in  Micronesia  by  the  end  uf  thia  year. 

Finally,  what  is  happening  m  Peace  Corps 
training  program  on  Udot  Island  in  the 
Truk  Lagoon  is  an  Important  part  of  the 
picture 

A  year  ago,  the  idea  of  training  future 
Volunteers  in  Micronesia  seemed  but  a  dream 
for  the  di.rtant  future.  But  the  hlglily  en- 
couraging way  In  which  Micronesia  and  Peace 
Corps  formed  a  productive  and  comfortable 
alliance,  the  manner  in  which  Volunteen 
were  able  to  begin  meaningful  service,  en- 
couraged us  to  try  to  bring  the  dream  to 
quick  reality.  Again,  we  faced  questions  of 
trying  to  do  too  much  too  soon  in  Micro- 
nesia. E-al  there  was  also  strong  Mlcroneslan 
interest  It  seemed  unquestionable  that  a 
belter  Volunteer  could  be  produced  here  for 
service  here.  So,  after  con.^lderuble  soul- 
searching,  we  decided  to  mount  a  large  pro- 
gram this  summer  in  Truk.  where  pledges  of 
cooperation,  a  good  training  site,  and  other 
factors  conjoined  encouragingly. 

Starting  In  April,  and  continuing  until 
mid-June,  a  significant  transformation  oc- 
curred on  the  island  of  Udot.  a  noteworthy 
example  of  Peace  Corp&.  its  Volunteers,  the 
Trust  Territory,  and  the  people  of  Microne- 
sia bending  their  efforts  to  a  common  goal. 

Today  on  ITdot  175  trainees  with  about  110 
staff  {>eople — Volunteers,  Trust  Territory 
people  and  Microneslans — are  deeply  involved 
In  a  trainlns;  program  that  Is  making  history 
in  Peace  Corps. 

Trainees  live  In  46  new  houses,  each  about 
15  by  30  feet,  with  corrugated  tin  roofs,  wood 
siding,  screens,  concrete  floors,  In  several 
attractive  designs;  near  each  Ls  a  new  water 
seal  toilet,  with  Improved  sanitation  facili- 
ties. There  Is  a  water  system  with  pi;  ed 
water  into  each  of  six  village  areas,  w  th 
more  Improvement  planned.  Families,  on 
whase  land  the  new  houses  were  built,  help 
with  the  dally  food  service  to  the  training 
program. 

The  plan  for  Udot  called  for  a  community 
involvement  project  as  well  as  a  training 
program.  We  are  succeeding  in  both.  There 
have  been  problems,  and  many  plans  have 
changed  to  meet  conditions — but  we  are 
satlsfled  with  what  Is  being  achieved. 

Peace  Corps  will  spend  about  a  half  million 
dollars  on  this  training.  Including  a  second 
phase  st.irting  in  mld-Septembcr.  We  ex- 
pect about  275  Volunteers  to  emerge  from 
both  programs  This  summer  the  m:iin  em- 
pha.sls  is  on  TESL  teachers  plus  Volunteers 
who  will  engage  in  media  and  communica- 
tions work.  This  Fall  the  emphasis  will  be 
on  agriculture,  fisheries  and  economic  devel- 
opment programs,  each  of  which  h;is  been 
developed  In  conjunction  with  many  Trust 
Territory  people.  All  of  ihcm  are  pro;;rams 
which  the  Congress  Ir.Tdershlp.  and  the  High 
Commissioner,  have  noted  as  priority  area* 
of  concern. 

When  training  Is  finished  the  46  houses 
Will  be  turned  over  to  the  owners  of  the 
land  on  which  they  were  built.  Udot  will  b« 
an  Improved  Island  In  many  respects,  and 
Peace  Corps  will  have  an  improved  brand  of 
Volunteer,   stamped    "Made    In    Micronesia," 

We  invite  the  members  of  this  body  to 
visit  and  Inspect  the  training  program  and 
the  Island  of  Udot  and  see  for  yourselves 
what  can  only  be  described  as  a  minor  miracle 
In  Micronesia. 

At  this  point.  It  may  sound  as  If  we've 
pain'ed  too  rosy  a  word  picture  of  Peace 
Corps'  first  year  In  Micronesli  Too  self-seek- 
ing. Not  realistic;  that  there  have  been  M 
many   problems  as  there  has  been  progress 

Of  course,  we've  had  problems  aplenty 
But  we  have  considered  them  us  Inherent 
to  this  situation  wherein  a   young  govern- 
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ment  organization — Peace  Corps  Is  but  three 
years  older  than  this  Congress — meshes  Its 
operations  with  an  older  government  agency. 
Each  has  its  own  traditions.  Its  own  pace, 
its  own  views  on  how  progress  Is  achieved. 
We've  had  differences  of  approach,  but  not 
of  ends  Differences  can  contribute  to  healthy 
dialogue,  and  this  has  occurred.  Govern- 
mentally  we've  established  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation, while  tested  at  times.  Is  steadfast 
and  fundamental  to  what  has  been  achieved. 
And  the  achievements  of  this  first  year  are 
witness  to  that  spirit  of  cooperation. 

Not  all  Volunteers  In  Micronesia — or  In 
any  country — are  paragons.  Of  accomplish- 
ment Or  dre.ss.  Or  conduct.  They  are  indi- 
viduals who  have  stepped  out  of  their  Indi- 
vidual career  patterns  to  be  of  service  to 
others.  They  share  a  strong  sense  of  non- 
conformity. But  they  also  share  a  strong 
conformity  of  concern  for  their  fellow  man. 
They  are  actlon-orlented. 

They  are  young  people  of  dedication.  They 
come  In  all  sizes,  shapes  and  tenor  of  voice. 
They  can  be  a  powerful  force  In  the  develop- 
ment of  Micronesia  If  they  are  truly  under- 
stood by  you  whom  they  have  come  to  serve. 
The  past  year  certainly  gives  promise  of  their 
power  for  service  In  Micronesia. 

So  much  for  the  problems.  They  are  be- 
hind us.  It  was  with  deep  appreciation 
that  we  In  Peace  Corps  listened  to  the  words 
of  President  Nglraked  on  July  12  when  he 
strongly  endorsed  the  Peace  Corps'  participa- 
tion In  your  developmental  efforts.  This 
should  affirmatively  put  to  rest  the  question 
of  whether  the  Mlcroneslan  people  want  the 
Peace  Corps.  It's  nice  to  be  wanted.  We  shall 
live  up  to  your  trust. 

Before  turning  to  the  future,  and  our 
stewardship  of  your  trust,  let  me  summarize 
our  first  year:  It  has  been  an  attempt  to 
establish  the  Peace  Corps  In  Micronesia  In 
a  manner  responsive  to  your  needs — as  ex- 
pressed in  Trust  Territory  programs — and  in 
a  manner  which  assumes  some  continuity. 
We  feel  we've  done  that.  In  so  doing  there 
has  been  a  direct  economic  Impact,  too. 
Peace  Corps  has  spent  about  1.79  million 
dollars  on  Its  efforts  so  far,  In  Micronesia. 
On  our  district  and  headquarters  staff,  there 
are  a  number  of  positions  filled  by  Micro- 
neslans, while  a  large  number  of  others  are 
employed  temporarily  on  the  Udot  training 
staff. 

One  aspect  of  the  future  concerns  present 
progrms.  Having  resolved  "settling  In" 
problems,  we  are  now  turning  our  attention 
to  the  progr.ims  themselves,  how  to  assure 
that  our  Volunteers  are  better  teachers,  bet- 
ter health  workers,  how  to  see  that  they  be- 
cime  more  responsive  to  your  spectrum  of 
other  neodr.  Much  more  should  be  done  at 
the  village  and  Island  level,  where  we  have 
had  our  greatest  success  In  Volunteer  In- 
volvement; and  much  more  In  District  Cen- 
ters, where  the  problem  of  productive  In- 
volvement Is  more  difficult. 

We  are  excited  by  our  new  programming 
areas— particularly  In  Agrlcultvire.  The  Fall 
training  on  Udot  will  produce  about  75  Vol- 
unteers (we  are  shooting  for  100)  for  a  con- 
centrated program  to  increase  copra  produc- 
tion. It's  a  program  designed  by  Trust 
Territory  agriculturists,  who  will  assist  in 
the  training.  It  oilers  soUd  hopes  of  Increas- 
ing production  by  at  least  50  per  cent  within 
two  or  three  years,  according  to  the  experts. 

Fall  tra.nltig  will  also  produce  Volunteers 
who  wii;  cjiicentrate  In  the  cooperatives 
fleld  fs  well  as  the  private  sector  of  eco- 
nomic doiclopment. 

And  we  will  have  a  small,  but  high  poten- 
tial, eroup  of  Volunteers  to  work  In  Ttust 
Territory's  fisheries  program,  with  profes- 
sional support  coming  In  part  from  a  Peace 
Corps  EtiiSer  specifically  hired  for  this  pro- 
Pfam.  This  group  of  'Volunteers  should  be 
able  to  hclj)  answer  questions  as  to  the  role 


fisheries  can  properly  play   in  Micronesia's 
long-range  economic  future. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  then,  Peace  Corps 
Volunteers  will  be  strongly  participating  In 
three  major  areas  of  concern  for  the  future: 
education,  public  health  and  economic  de- 
velopment,  including   agriculture. 

Volunteers  will  certainly  continue  to  play 
a  prominent  role  in  assisting  the  OEO  pro- 
grams In  support  of  community  action  in  all 
six  Districts.  A  special  thrust  will  be  in  the 
"Head  Start"  programs  which  will  serve  the 
needs  of  the  very  young.  Coming  out  of  the 
summer  training  will  be  about  20  Media 
Volunteers,  young  people  with  newspaper, 
radio  and  other  communications  experience. 
They  will  be  anxious  to  help  Improve  all 
forms  of  communications,  within  existing 
frameworks.  They  will  begin  to  tackle,  with 
you,  the  thorny  problems  of  p>olitlcal  and 
economic  enllghtermient  through  civic  edu- 
cation, which  is  so  important  to  the  people 
of  Micronesia  as  they  approach  the  time 
when  a  decision  has  to  be  made  on  their 
political  future. 

Finally,  in  viewing  Volunteers'  role  for  the 
future,  it  is  Important,  as  noted  earlier,  to 
understand  the  power  of  their  presence.  It 
goes  beyond  skills,  whether  they  be  strong 
or  minimal.  It  is  the  essence  of  their  youth; 
vision,  dedication,  Impatience,  sincerity  of 
purpose.  That  presence  cannot  help  but 
make  an  Impact  on  Micronesia's  youth.  And 
as  we  look  to  the  future  of  Micronesia,  It  Is 
for  the  generations  repersented  In  this  Con- 
gress to  be  the  architects,  but  the  youth  of 
Micronesia — the  generations  to  come — will 
be  the  builders.  It  is  In  them  that  must  be 
Instilled,  more  deeply,  the  qualities  that  will  • 
make  for  soUd  nationhood.  And  It  Is  here 
that  the  power  of  the  presence  of  Peace 
Corps  Volunteers  may  have  Its  greatest  Im- 
pact In  the  years  ahead. 
Thank  you. 


THE  TAX-SHARING  BILL 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
noted  with  considerable  interest  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  that  its  Subcommittee  on 
Fiscal  Policy  has  scheduled  hearings  be- 
ginning July  31  dealing  with  the  fiscal 
future  of  our  Federal  system.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  considerable  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  tax-sharing  pro- 
posals and  other  alternatives  which  may 
be  available  for  providing  Federal  aid  to 
State  and  local  governments. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  Subcommittee  and 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations,  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  observe  a  growing  concern 
over  the  fiscal  plight  of  States  and  local 
governments.  The  burdens  placed  on 
these  governments  in  recent  years  has 
been  extraordinarily  heavy. 

Following  World  War  n.  States  and 
localities  were  faced  with  a  backlog  of 
unmet  needs*  and  have  been  struggling 
smce  that  time  to  meet  the  growing  de- 
mand for  more  governmental  services 
spurred  by  rapid  population  growth. 
The  dimensions  of  this  struggle  are  re- 
flected in  the  figures  provided  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  showing  that  these 
governments  were  spending  a  total  of 
$27,910,000,000  in  1953  and  a  decade 
later  in  1963  they  were  spending  $64,- 
816,000,000  for  an  increase  of  132.2  per- 
cent. 

The   argument   is  made   that   these 


State  and  local  governments  should 
raise  their  own  revenues  to  meet  the 
fiscal  demands  placed  upon  them. 
However,  they  are  sharply  limited  in 
their  ability  to  appreciably  expand 
their  sources  of  income  now  based 
largely  on  property,  sales,  and  income 
taxes.  State  and  local  governments 
have  traditionally,  and  by  necessity,  re- 
lied heavily  on  these  iaxes  which  rank 
low  in  their  ability  to  expand  with  gen- 
eral national  prosperity  and  a  healthy 
economy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  National  Gov- 
ernment has  preempted  a  large  share  of 
the  highly  elastic  income  tax.  The  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  in  its  study  of  October  1965, 
entitled  "Federal-State  Coordination  of 
Personal  Income  Taxes,"  describes  the 
elasticity  attribute  by  stating : 

Tax  collections  rise  automatically  whenever 
the  g^ross  national  product  Increases,  and 
when  the  GNP  declines  during  a  recession, 
the  yield  of  almost  every  tax  suffers.  This 
relationship  exists  because  Individuals'  in- 
comes and  consumption  expenditures,  which 
are  the  sources  of  nearly  all  tax  revenues, 
move  In  the  same  direction  as  the  GNP. 

Because  the  gross  national  product  has 
increased  unfailingly  for  three  decades 
while  expenses  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  been  rising  sharply,  there 
is  a  growing  body  of  opinion  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  our  national  prosperity 
should  be  shared  with  States  and  locali- 
ties. 

The  solution  to  this  Intergovernmental 
fiscal  problem  has  been  approached  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  giving  finan- 
cial assistance  in  the  form  of  grants  to 
State  and  local  governments  to  support 
specific  types  of  government  services. 
"The  Federal  Government  regulates  the 
conditions  under  which  the  funds  are 
spent.  It  can  choose  to  support  activities 
in  which  there  is  a  particularly  strong 
national  interest.  It  is  able  to  set  mini- 
mum standards  and  through  the  match- 
ing provisions  and  similar  devices,  it  can 
insure  that  the  federally  supported  pro- 
grams receive  State  support  as  well. 
Major  new  programs  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  fields  of  education,  anti- 
poverty,  manpower  training,  mass  trans- 
portation, mental  health,  air  and  water 
pollution  control,  and  aid  to  the  arts. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  figures  indicate 
that  Federal  grants  have  increased  from 
$7  billion  in  1960  late  in  the  Elsenhower 
administration  to  an  estimated  $17.4  bil- 
lion for  the  current  fiscal  year.  They  ap- 
pear to  be  headed  for  even  greater 
amounts. 

This  rapid  growth  in  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  causes  growing  apprehension  over 
the  accelerated  centralization  of  author- 
ity in  the  Federal  Government  because 
of  State  and  local  governments  growing 
dependence  on  that  aid  with  its  regula- 
tory strings  attached.  The  weakened  po- 
sition of  States  and  localities  has  un- 
balanced the  partnership  of  our  fed- 
eralism and  has  raised  concern  for  the 
future  and  the  very  existence  of  the  fed- 
eral system. 

The  growth  in  Federal  grants-in-aid 
has  also  caused  apprehension  regarding 
the  administration  and  manageability  of 
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the  many  programs  that  have  been  insti- 
tuted in  recent  years  Our  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relaiiona  held  a 
series  of  hearings  bes^inning  Ia.sr  fall  and 
continuing  into  January  and  February 
of  this  year  focusnis  on  the  problems  of 
fragmentation  and  duplication  m  the  ad- 
ministering of  these  programs  by  Federal 
agencies.  The  hearings  underscored  the 
basic  truism  that  became  evident  before 
World  War  II  that  every  Federal  activity 
means  another  administrative  unit,  more 
employees,  more  controls,  and  an  appro- 
priation of  more  funds.  There  is  much 
overlap  and  duplication  and  the  ramifi- 
cation of  Federal  operations  leads  to  a 
host  of  big  and  little  bureaucratic  em- 
pires which  compete  for  funds  and  au- 
thority while  contributing  to  diffusion  of 
responsibility  and  tangled  redtape. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  is  currently  pre- 
paring a  comprehensive  study  entitled 
"Fiscal  Balance  in  the  American  Federal 
System"  dealing  with  the  fiscal  and  ad- 
ministrative problems  posed  by  the  rapid 
expansion  in  Federal  aid  programs  and 
various  alternatives  advanced  for 
strengthening  the  financial  position  of 
State  and  local  governments,  a  study 
which  will  be  timely  and  appropriate  in 
view  of  the  aga;ravated  problems  now  ex- 
perienced in  administering  our  Federal 
grant  programs  and  the  imbalance  in  our 
federal  system  so  apparent  today 

To  overcome  these  disadvantages, 
there  has  been  increasing  interest  in  a 
proposal  by  Walter  Heller,  former  Chair- 
man of  President  Kennedy  s  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  made  in  1960.  The 
Heller  plan  would  distribute  a»part  of 
Federal  revenues  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments with  few.  if  any.  strings  at- 
tached. The  basic  premise  employed  Is 
that  general  aid  allocations  are  a  means 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  share  Its 
elastic  tax  revenues  from  Federal  Income 
taxes  with  local  governments  which  form 
part  of  our  federal  system 

President  Johnson  appointed  a  task 
force  of  individuals  from  Ciovernment 
and  business,  headed  by  Dr.  Joseph  A. 
Pechman.  director  of  economics  at  the 
Brookings  Institution,  to  study  the  prop- 
osition of  distributing  Federal  revenues 
to  States  and  local  governments.  The  ac- 
tivities of  the  fechman  task  force  and 
the  Heller  proposal  launched  consider- 
able support  and  interest  in  tax-sharing. 
Both  1964  presidential  candidates  called 
for  sharing  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  Its  growing  Federal  tax  revenues  The 
Democratic  platform  for  that  year  called 
for  Implementing  similar  fiscal  policies. 
and  in  1966  the  Republican  coordinating 
committee  submitted  its  own  proposal 
for  Federal  Government  sharing  of  per- 
sonal and  corporate  income  taxes  The 
National  Governors'  Conference  meet- 
ing in  December  1966  endorsed  the  prin- 
ciple and  the  Republican  Governors  As- 
sociation supports  the  tax-sharing  prin- 
ciple. 

The  Pechman  report  was  never  made 
public.  Speculation  for  reasons  that  this 
Important  study  were  never  released  in- 
clude the  suggestion  that  economic  pres- 
sures of  the  Vietname.se  war  delayed  the 
proposal.     It     appears,     however,     that 


strong  opposition  aro.se  from  Federal  of- 
ficials including  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
who  believed  tlu-  plan  po.sed  a  threat  to 
the  program  objectives  of  current  on- 
going grants.  Instead,  they  advocated 
the  strengthenintj.  expanding,  and  im- 
proving of  existint;  categorical  grants- 
in-aid  programs  Opposition  also  re- 
portedly came  from  groups  upiw.sed  to 
any  reversal  of  the  present  trend  toward 
centralizinK  additional  power  in  the  Na- 
tional Government. 

In  contrast.  State  and  local  govern- 
ment officials  have  exprcs.sed  strong  sup- 
port for  the  tax-sharing  proposal. 
Governors  of  both  parties  have  indicated 
their  approval  of  this  fiscal  approach. 
The  Gallup  poll  of  December  1966  indi- 
cated heavy  popular  support  with  70 
percent  of  those  questioned  voicing  their 
approval  with  only  12  percent  against. 

It  is  argued  that  with  the  pres.sing 
budgetar>-  burdens  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam that  now  is  not  the  time  to  initiate 
a  tax-sharing  program  However,  on 
March  18.  President  Johnson  told  a 
White  House  Conference  of  Governors 
that  he  foresees  the  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams reaching  a  level  of  $60  billion 
within  the  next  4  years.  This  presumably 
is  a  rise  from  the  current  $17  4  billion 
expected  to  be  spent  for  grants-in-aid 
during  the  current  fiscal  year.  If  grants 
are  to  rise  this  rapidly,  then  surely  some 
of  this  extra  Federal  expenditure  could 
be  distributed  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments under  a  tax-sharing  formula. 

In  all  events,  this  tax-sharing  proposal 
which  could  have  an  important  impact 
upon  the  fiscal  and  structural  well-being 
of  our  federal  system  deserves  careful 
and  close  scrutiny  by  the  Congre.ss  These 
study  hearings  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  will  provide  an  important 
basis  upon  which  the  legislative  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
re.sentatlves  can  act  later  this  year  or 
next  year  on  tax-sharing  legislation. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  tax-sharing 
mea.'^ure  which  I  hope  will  be  included 
in  the  overall  dialog  Initiated  by  these 
hearings.  My  bill  differs  significantly 
from  the  one  whch  I  cosponsored  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  fMr. 
JavitsI  in  the  89th  Congress  in  1965. 
This  measure  has  two  "equalizing  fac- 
tors." 

It  provides  for  tax-sharing  payments 
to  the  States  based  initially  on  1  percent 
of  the  total  national  taxable  Income 
reported  on  individual  and  corporate 
income  tax  returns  filed  during  the  pre- 
ceding year  The  Inclusion  of  corporate 
income  as  well  as  individual  Income 
represents  an  effort  to  equalize  the  ben- 
efits for  nonindustrial  States  with  those 
having  significant  industry  within  their 
own  borders  A  dozen  States  have  a  heavy 
majority  of  the  Nation's  total  Industrial 
activity  enabling  them  to  levy  property, 
income,  and  other  business  taxes  against 
these  industrial  firms. 

The  remaining  Stat<>s  are  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  that  they  are  consumer 
States,  providing  the  markets  for  indus- 
trial products  without  enjoying  the  tax 
income  The  added  feature  of  basing  tax- 
sharing  funds  on  taxable  income  of  both 


individuals  and  corporations  would  help 
eliminate  this  disparity. 

The  other  equalizing  factor  is  the  pro- 
vision that  1,5  percent  of  the  annua',  tax- 
sharing  appropriation  will  be  di-^tnbuted 
among  tho.se  States  with  per  capita  per- 
.vjnal  income  below  the  average  for 
all  States  based  on  per  capita  personal 
income. 

The  total  amount  appropriated  for  dis- 
tribution from  the  tax-.sharing  fund  each 
year  to  the  50  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  based  on  State  need  and 
State  effoi  ts  to  meet  that  need.  The  State 
need  for  shared  Federal  revenue  Ls  meas- 
ured in  two  ways:  by  population,  size, 
and  per  capita  personal  income.  State 
effort  IS  determined  by  the  ratio  of  the 
revenue  each  State  and  its  localities  have 
raised  from  their  own  sources  to  the  per- 
sonal income  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
State. 

The  revenue  is  distributed  by  dividing 
85  percent  of  the  fund  among  the  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the  basis 
of  each  jurisdiction's  share  of  the  na- 
tional population.  The  more  populous 
States  receive  greater  allotments  than 
the  less  populous  States.  This  unadjusted 
allotment  is  adjusted  up  or  down  on  the 
ba.sis  of  whether  the  State's  revenue  ef- 
fort is  above  or  below  the  average  effort 
of  all  States.  This  feature  gives  each 
State  an  incentive  to  increase  incomft 
from  its  own  revenue  sources  since  the 
larger  the  revenue  effort  ratio  the  larger 
share  of  the  revenue  sharing  fund  that 
State  will  receive. 

This  bill  provides  that  the  annual  tax- 
sharing  fund  be  beised  on  the  taxable 
income.  It  is  believed  that  taxable  in- 
come as  determined  from  individual  and 
cor{X)rate  tax  returns  before  tax  rates 
are  applied  is  more  stable  than  basing 
the  fund  on  a  percentage  of  Federal  In- 
come tax  revenues.  Under  this  approach, 
the  State's  tax-sharing  allotment  will  be 
independent  of  the  level  of  the  current 
Federal  tax  rates.  Being  free  from  the 
Federal  tax  rates,  Congress  would  have 
a  freer  hand  to  use  income  tax  for  sta- 
bilizing the  economy. 

The  partnership  between  the  national 
and  the  other  governments  of  our  Fed- 
eral system  must  be  maintained  by  as- 
.surihg  thstt  each  may  execute  its  rightful 
role  in  prodding  necessary  services  to  its 
citizens  Tht^can  only  be  done  if  rev- 
enues are  available  and  if  States  and 
localities  are  able  to  make  and  execute 
policies  best  suited  for  their  jurisdictions 
with  a  free  hand.  For  the.se  reasons,  tax- 
sharing  legislation  is  vital  to  prevent  the 
consignment  of  States  and  local  govern- 
ments to  mere  extensions  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  Washington.  It  is  fervently 
hoped  that  tax-sharing  legislation  will 
be  enacted  in  the  90th  Congress  and 
that  the  Johnson  administration  will 
give  Its  endorsement. 

The  important  aspects  of  my  bill  are 
as  follows: 

Fir.st,  appropriations  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  tax-sharinp;  purposes 
would  amount  to  1  percent  of  the  aggre- 
gate taxable  income  reported  on  individ- 
ual and  corporate  income  tax  returned 
commencing  in  the  fi.scal  vear  1969  The 
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appropriations  would  be  increased  to  IVa  and  for  the  administration  of  the  act.                     [in  minions  of  dollars] 

percent  in  fiscal  year  1970  and  to  2  per-  The  Council  is  composed  of  five  State  Alabama   83.  l 

cent  starting   in  fiscal   year   1971   and  Governors,  no  more  than  three  of  whom  Alaska   3.4 

thereafter.  are  of  the  same  political  party.  Of  the  Arizona 45.1 

Second,  payments  to  States  would  be  remaining  five  members,  no  more  than  pa^j^^rn^   ^°'^ 

made  by  distributing  85  percent  of  the  three  will  be  of  the  same  party.  The  Colorado   ^37"? 

fund  primarily  on  the  basis  of  popula-  Council  is  directed  to  reduce  to  a  mini-  Connecticut"  IIIIIII I"  '"  39  7 

tion.  This  amount  would  be   increased  mum   the  State  administrative   burden  Delaware    "1... 1. 1. 11. ."I  7[6 

or  decreased  depending  upon  the  State's  under  the  act.  Florida   105!  4 

own  tax  effort  relative  to  that  of  other  Sixth,    payments    to    States    can    be  Georgia 86.7 

Statefi  as  measured  by  a   'revenue  effort  withheld    upon    determination    by    the  Hawaii   12.1 

ratio"  for  each  State.  The  remainder  of  Council  of  Tax  Sharing  that  the  require-  ^^y^°   3°-^ 

the  fund,  15  percent,  would  be  distrib-  ments  of  the  act  mentioned  previously  "''^ian^ ^79? 

uted    among    those    States    with    per  have  not  been  complied  with.  The  Gov-  j-^^^                '_'_-_  ^gg 

capita  personal  incomes  below  the  aver-  ernor  is  notified  that  payments  will  be  Kansas"  III-"-..!.!.!""""'""  42^8 

ag;e  for  all  States.  The  per  capita  for  withheld  until  the  Coimcil  Is  satisfied  Kentucky "---l^lJim..l'l.  71!  2 

these    States    is    subtracted    from    the  that  there  Is  compliance.  Louisiana   ss'q 

average  for  all  States.  The  difference  Seventh,  any  State  aggrieved  by  the  Maine   35.0 

between  these  figures  provides  the  basis  Council's  final  action  may  file  a  petition  Maryland  50.3 

for  computing  each  State's  share  of  the  for  review  with  the  U.S.  court  of  ap-  Massachusetts   87.6 

fund.  peals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  State  ^If.^e'sou "         . Ts  I 

Third,  no  State  can  receive  a  total  is  located.  Mississippi      ...                 .         .  esc 

paj-ment  for  any  one  fiscal  year  greater  Eighth,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Missouri  ..III. .III"""".  65  5 

than  12  percent  of  the  tax-sharing  fund  would  be  required  to  provide  a  detailed  Montana    24^4 

for  that  year.  report  to  Congress  annually  on  the  op-  Nebraska   24.6 

Fourth,"  to  qualify  for  a  tax-sharing  eration  of  the  tax-sharing  program  dur-  Nevada  7.5 

payment,  States  agree  to,  first,  adhere  ing  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  on  its  ^ew  Hampshire le.i 

to  the  same  laws  with  respect  to  fiscal  expected  operation  during  the  current  New  Mexico 418 

control  and  accountability  for  these  tax-  fiscal  year.  j^g^  ^ork    """      ""  .      "I  341  8 

sharing  payments  as  it  does  with  re-  Ninth,  the  Appropriations  Committee  North  Caroiina'l" '.'.'.'.'.  gai 

spect  to  State  funds;  second,  distribute  of  both  Houses,  the  Senate  Finance  Com-  North  Dakota 31.5 

45  percent   of   the   payments   received  mittee,  and  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Ohio 134.6 

among  its  pohtical   subdivisions  on  a  Committee,  responsible  for  tax  legisla-  Oklahoma   55.3 

criteria  of  its  own  choosing  with  no  re-  tion  and  appropriations,  would  be  re-  °'"^eon        32.3 

strictions  on  those  subdivisions  excet)t  quired  to  conduct  a  complete  study  at  pt^^^^nn  "" ^fo'i! 

with  regard   to  eaucational  purposes;  least  once  during  each  Congress  of  the  o '  Lh  rnroiin»" III 

third,  use  5  percent  of  the  tax-sharing  operation  of  the  tax-sharing  program  g^^^^  Dakota      III 

payments  for  planning  and  research  in  and  provide  appropriate  legislative  rec-  Tennessee   ...I  si  6 

the  fields  of  executive  management  im-  ommendatlons.  Texas   ..    .1""""      l  leg  4 

provement  and  modernization  of  the  in-  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  utah             '                 I  33"  5 

stitutions  of  State  government;  fourth,  sent  that  some  Informative  tables  I  have  Vermont 204 

furnish  information   and   data   to   the  Prepared  be  printed  in  the  Record.  .  Virginia   70!  2 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  prescribed  There  being  no  objection,  the  tables  Washington   47.3 

by  the  Council  on  Tax  Sharing.  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  west  Virginia 55. 0 

Fifth,  a  10-member  CouncU  on  Tax-  „  "°*i-    „     ,  Wisconsin 77.2 

Sharine  is  established  to  nrescribe  nilps  Under  the  Mundt  plan  Introduced  today,  Wyoming   15.5 

ananng  IS  establisned  U)  prescribe  niles  ^he    states    would    receive    the    following  District  of  Columbia 10.2 

and  regulations  to  be  furnished  by  the  amounts  based  on  1966  figures  during  the                                                              

States  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  first  year  of  operation:                                                  Total    3,623.1 

ESTIMATED  DISTRIBUTION  BY  STATE  OF  J3,623,000,000  UNDER  SENATOR  KARL  E.  MUNDTS  FEDERAL  TAX-SHARING  BILL 


State 


Alatiima.. 

Alaska '.[[',] 

Anzoria "[' 

Arkansas 

Calitornia.''!]']^] 

Colorado ....... 

Connecticut. .. 

Dela*aie... 

D'5lf  Id  ol  Columbia 

Fiofida 

Georgia 

Martaii, 

Idaho 

Illinois. ;ii"'.';;;; 

'"diana..." 

Iowa '".'..'.'. 

'ansas  .."'.'. 

''entucliy ...V.. 

Louisiana.'.]"""' 

Maine. 

Marylandl]!!"!]]' 

Massachusetts..."' 

Michigan   , . . 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi 

Missouri...."]]]]]] 
Montana ] 


Total 
resident 
popula- 
tion, 
July  1, 
1966 


(1) 


Thou- 
sand'; 
3,517 

272 
1,618 
1.955 
18,918 
1,977 
2.875 

612 

808 
5.941 
4,459 

718 

694 
10.72? 
4.918 
2.747 
2.250 
3,183 
3.603 

983 
3.613 
5.383 
8.374 
3.576 
2.327 
4,508 

702 


Stale 

1 

popula- 

State and' 

tion  as 

local  taK  1 

a  percent 

revenues. 

of  total 

fiscal 

US 

year     < 

popula- 

1965 

tion 

(2) 

(3) 

Millions 

1.80 

t580.  2 

.14 

63.2 

.83 

428.7 

I.  00 

312.6 

9.66 

7.057.9 

1.01 

574.  8  ' 

1.47 

824,5 

.26 

152.5 

.41 

231.6 

3.03 

1,352.6 

2.28 

831.3  ' 

.37 

211.8  1 

.35 

169.  y 

5.47 

2,835.1 

2.51 

1.256.6 

1.40 

761.6  1 

1.15 

610.7 

1.63 

556.0 

1.84 

784,7 

.50 

231.6 

1.84 

919.2  ■ 

2.75 

1.615.6 

4  28 

2,381.1  , 

1.83 

1.063.9  1 

1.19 

394.5  , 

2.30 

1,001.6  , 

.36 

187.0 

Total     '  Revenue 
personal  {     effort 


income, 

calendar 

year 

1966 


(4) 


ratio 

!  (col.  3h- 

col.  4) 


(5) 


Millions- 
$7,171 

890  I 
4,090  , 
3,938  I 
65.247  ' 
5.678 
10.573 
1.824 
3,207 
15.307  I 
10.305  ' 
2.225  1 
1,694  I 
37,648 
15,054 
8,051 
6,331 
7,018 
8,133 
2,396  , 
11,634 
17,607  ' 
26.959 
10.268 
4.075 
12,824 
1.836 


Relative 

revenue 

effort 

ratio 

(col.  5■^ 

9) 


(6) 


8.1 

90.0 

7.1 

78.9 

10.5 

116.7 

7.9 

87.8 

10.8 

120.0 

10.1 

112.2 

7.8 

86.7 

8.4 

93.3 

7.2 

80.0 

8.8 

97.8 

8.1 

90.0 

9.5 

105.6 

10.0 

111.  1 

7.5 

83.3 

8.3 

92.2 

9.5 

105.6 

9.6 

106.7 

7.9 

87,8 

9.6 

106.7 

9.7 

107.8 

7.9 

87.8 

9.2 

102.2 

8.8 

97.8 

10.4 

115.6 

9.7 

107.8 

7.8 

86.7 

10.2 

113.3 

Primary  allotment 


Col.  2x 
J3,079,- 
550,000 


(7) 


Millions 

$55.4 

4.3 

25.6 

30.8 

297.4 
31.1 
45.3 
8.0 
12.6 
93.3 
70.2 
11.4 
10.8 

168.5 
77.3 
43.1 
35.4 
50.2 
56.7 
15.4 
56.7 
84.7 

131.8 
56.4 
36.6 
70.8 
11.1 


Col.  6X 
col.  7 


(8) 


Percent- 

age dis- 

Col 9X 

Col,  8- 

tribu- 

$33,700,- 

col.  10 

tion, 

000 

col.  8 

(9) 



(10) 

(U) 

!     Per-     I 
Per  Per      '  centage  '  Supple- 

capita  I  capita  I  share  ot  mentary 
personal  ^  income  |  total  de-  allotment 
income     deficiency  ficiencies  (col   Hx 


Millions 

$49.9 

1.64 

3.4 

.11 

29.9 

.98 

27.0 

.89 

356.9 

11.73 

34.9 

1.15 

39.3 

1.29 

7.5 

.25 

10.1 

.33 

91.2 

2.99 

63.2 

2.07 

12.0 

.39 

12.0 

.39 

140.4 

4.61 

71.3 

2.34 

45.5 

1.49 

37.8 

1.24 

44.1 

1.45 

60.5 

1.99 

16.6 

.54 

49.8 

1.63 

86.6 

2.84 

128.9 

4.23 

65.2 

2.14 

39.5 

1.30 

61.4 

2.02 

12.6 

.41 

Millions 
$0.6 
.04 
3 
3 
1 
4 
4 
1 
1 
0 
7 
1 
1 
6 
8 
5 
i 
5 
7 
2 
5 
0 
4 
7 
4 
7 
1 


Millions 

$50.5 

3.4 

30.2 

27.3 

361.0 
35.3 
39.7 
7.6 
10.2 
92.2 
63.9 
12.1 
12.1 

142.0 
72.1 
46.0 
38.2 
44.6 
61.2 
16.8 
50.3 
87.6 

130.3 
65.9 
39  9 
62.1 
12.7 


tor  1966 


(12) 


$2,039 
3.272 
2.528 
2.015 
3.449 


($2,940- 
COL  12) 


(13) 


$901 


(col   13- 
$15,013) 


(14) 


6.00 


$543.- 
450,000) 


(15) 


Millions 
$32.6 


412 
925 


2.74 
6.17 


14.9 
33.5 


.872 

,678 

,563 

,969 

.576 

,311 

,143 

2,441 

3.511 

3.061 

2.931 

2.814 

2.205 

2.257 

2.438 


68 


.45 


2.4 


364 
629 


499 


2.42 
4.19  I 


13.2 
22.8 


3.32 


220 
3.271 
3.219 
2.871 
1.751 
2.845 
2,615 


9 

136 
735 
683 
502 


.06 

.84 

4  90 

4.55 

3.34 


18.0 


.3 

4.6 
26.6 
24.7 
18.2 


69 

1.189 

95 

325 


.46 
7.93 

.63 
2.16 


2.5 

43.1 
3.4 

11.7 


Total 

allotment 

(col.  ll-r 

col.  15) 


(16) 


Millions 

$83.1 

3.4 

45.1 

60.8 

361.0 

37.7 

39.7 

7.6 

10.2 

105.4 
86.7 
12.1 
30.1 

142.0 
72.1 
46.3 
42.8 
71.2 
85.9 
35.0 
50.3 
-v87.6 

130.3 
68.4 
83.0 
65.5 
24.4 
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State 

Primwy  illotmaal 

Per- 

Total 
reiKfent 

popula- 
imn  as 

Slate  and 
local  lax 

Tout 
personal 

Revenue 
effort 

Relative 
revenue 

Per 

capita 

Per 

capita 

centage 
share  of 

Supple- 
mentary 

Total 

Dooula- 

a  percent 

revenues. 

income. 

rata 

effort 

Percent- 

per-.onal 

income 

total  de- 

allotment 

allotffleni 

Stan 

tion 

ol  total 

fiscal 

calendar 

(col   3  - 

ratio 

CoL2x 

Col  6X 

age  dis- 

Col  9x 

Col  8^ 

income 

deficiency 

ficiencies 

(col   14x 

(col  K- 

July  I. 

US 

year 

19C6 

col  4} 

(col  5  •- 

J3.079.- 

col.  7 

Iribu- 

"^il^-- 

eoLlO 

tor  1956 

($2,940  - 

(col.  13* 

$543- 

CDl  !5) 

1966 

popula- 

1965 

9) 

550.000 

tlMI. 

col.  12) 

$15,013) 

450,000) 

tion 

caL< 

(1) 

Thou- 

sanris 

<2) 

(J) 

Mrtlnns 

<♦> 

(S) 

<6) 

(7) 

(«) 

O) 

(tO) 

01) 

02) 

03) 

(l«) 

(15) 

(16) 

MiH«ns 

Mtlliofn 

mlllVtS 

INHIMns 

HtHltons 

Millions 

Millions 

N»bf»ik* 

1.456 

0.74 

{324  6 

U.  104 

7  9 

87  8 

$22.8 

$20  0 

a66 

$0.2 

$20.2 

$2,819 

$121 

0.81 

$4.4 

$24  6 

Nevada 

454 

.23 

141.  S 

1.512 

9  4 

104  4 

7   I 

7  4 

.24 

7.5 

3,330 

Ne*  Hampshire 

S81 

35 

147  8 

1.880 

7  9 

87  8 

10.8 

9  5 

.31 

9  6 

2,761 

179 

i.l9 

6.5 

16.: 

New  Jersey 

6.898 

3.52 

1.820.2 

23.549 

7   7 

85  6 

108.4 

92  8 

3  05 

1.0 

93.8 

3.414 



93  8 

New  Meiico. 

1.022 

52 

250.2 

2.361 

10.6 

117,8 

16.0 

18  8 

62 

19  0 

2.310 

630 

4.20 

22.8 

41  ! 

New  York    ..   

18.  258 
5,000 

9  32 
2  55 

6.725  9 
925.3 

63. 532 

11.174 

10  6 
8  3 

117  8 
92  2 

287  0 
78  5 

338.1 
72.4 

11   10 
2  38 

3.7 

341.8 
73.2 

3.480 
2.235 

34!  i 

North  Carolina 

705 

4.70 

25.5 

987 

North  Oalioto 

650 

33 

161.9 

1.560 

10.4 

115  6 

10  2 

It  8 

39 

11.9 

2.400 

540 

3.60 

19  6 

31.5 

Ohio 

10.305 

5.26 

2.308  3 

31.198 

7  4 

82  2 

161  9 

133.1 

4  37 

1.5 

134.6 

3,027 

134  6 

Oklahoma 

2.458 

1.26 

536.2 

S.038 

8  9 

98  9 

38  8 

38.4 

1.28 

38.8 

2,456 

484 

3.22 

17.5 

56.3 

Oregon   » . . 

1.955 

1.00 

533  4 

5,744 

9  3 

103.3 

30.8 

31  8 

1.04 

32.2 

2,938 

2 

.01 

.1 

313 

Peniuylvania 

11.582 

398 

2.586 

5  91 

46 

1.32 

2.823  5 
234  1 

409.0 

34.184 
2.676 
5.242 

8.3 
8.7 
7  8 

92  2 

96  7 
86.7 

18Za 
14.2 
40.7 

167  8 
13.7 
35  3 

5.51 
.45 

1.16 

1.9 

169.7 
13.9 
35.7 

2.951 
2.980 
2,027 

169  7 

Rhode  Itland    . 

•;::;;:: ': 

13  9 

South  Carolina 

913 

6.08 

33.1 

6S3 

South  Oakola 

68? 

35 

169  2 

l.SOfi 

10  ■■> 

116  7 

10  8 

12  6 

44 

12  7 

2.355 

585 

3.90 

21.2 

33  9 

Tennesse< 

3.M3 

1  90 

685  5 

8.539 

i  0 

88  9 

61  0 

54  2 

1.78 

54  8 

2,199 

74! 

4  94 

26  8 

81  i 

Tenas 

10,  752 

5  49 

2.184  8 

27.003 

8  1 

90  0 

169  1 

152.2 

5.00 

1.7 

153.9 

2.511 

429 

2.86 

15  5 

169  1 

Utah 

1,008 

.51 

252.1 

2.520 

10.0 

111.1 

15.7 

17.4 

.57 

17  6 

2.500 

440 

2  93 

15  9 

33  5 

Vermont     .., 

405 
4.507 
2.980 

i.m 

21         110.3 

2  30         838  5 

152         879  2 

.  9?         347  9 

1.049 

11.632 

9.776 

3.938 

10.5 
7.2 
9  0 
8  8 

116.7 
80  0 

100  0 
97  8 

6.5 

70.8 
468 
28.3 

7  6 
56  6 

46  8 

27  7 

.25 

*!  86 

1.54 

.91 

7  7 
57  2 
47  3 
28  0 

2.590 
2.581 
3,280 
2.195 

350 
359 

745 

2.33 
2.39 

12.7 
13.0 

20  4 

Virginia          .  

70  2 

Washington 

47  J 

West  Virginia 

4.96 

27.6 

550 

Wisconsin 

4.161 

2.12 

1.283.0 

12.211 

10.5 

116.7 

65.3 

76.2 

2.50 

77.0 

2.935 

5 

.03 

.2 

77.2 

Wyoming   ... 

329 

195. 857 

.17 

94.4 
51.577.5 

8M 

10.7 

ua.9 

5.2 

6.2 

.20 

6.3 

2.686 

254 

1.69 
100.00 

9.2 

15,5 

Total  or  avaragt.. 

100.00 

575. a»5 

9.0 

too.o 

3.079.6 

3.04S.9 

100.00 

33.7 

3.079  6 

2.940 

15.013 

543.5 

3.623  1 

'  I 
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TEMPORARY     WORKERS     ARE    BIG 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Pre.^^ident.  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  indusincs  In  the  Na- 
tion is  the  bu.slness  of  supplying  tem- 
porary workcr.s  to  a  wide  variety  of  com- 
mercial, indu.-tnal,  and  individual  con- 
sumers. Temporary-help  .services  and 
agencies  acro.^s  the  country  cunently 
employ  1  million  people  and  gross  $500 
million.  By  1970  u  Is  estimated  that  the 
industry  will  s:o-=.s  SI  billion 

The  largest,  und  one  of  the  first,  firms 
supplying  temporary  workers  is  Man- 
power, Inc..  which  since  its  establish- 
ment In  Milwaukee  in  1948  has  gro^n 
to  a  farflung  enterprise,  with  ^7  ofiQces 
around  the  world  Manpower.  Inc  .  was 
founded  by  two  entcrpriMng  Milwaukee 
lawyers.  Aaron  Schienfeld  and  Elm';r 
L.  Winter,  who  through  their  own  pro- 
fessional experience  realized  the  tre- 
mendous demand  for  skilled,  well- 
trained  office  personnel  to  m.'et  tempo- 
rary increa.ses  in  the  workloads  of  a 
multitude  of  businesses  on  a  crash  basis 
Capitalizing  on  this  unmet  demand  and 
the  large  supply  of  abln.  trained  wori:- 
ers  looking  for  convenient  part-time  em.- 
ployment  to  supplement  family  income. 
Schienfeld  and  Winter  built  Manpower 
Into  a  $61  million  annual  business,  with 
net  earnings  of  S2  5  million 

The  July  15  is.sue  of  Forbes  magazine 
contain.?  an  interesting  and  informative 
article  on  Manpower.  Inc..  and  the  bur- 
geoning temporary-help  industry.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  :n 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Women  .vt  Your  Beck  and  Call 

(NoTK. — Cripltallzlng  on  the  shortage  and 
growing  cosr,  of  tr.ilned  whit€-coU.ir  help. 
some  smart  cntreprenevirs  have  built  a  whole 
new  industry  supplying  temporary  workers. 


They're  currently  employing  1  million  people 
and  grossing  4500  mllllnn  a  year  ) 

One  day  in  M.iy  1L»48.  two  Milwaukee  law 
partners  named  A.iron  Schelnfeld  and  Elmer 
L.  Winter  found  themselves  with  two  dtiys 
to  prepare  a  brief  for  the  state  supreme  court, 
.md  a  secretarial  staff  up  tu  their  filing  cabl- 
nelo  in  other  work  "It  was  a  major  emer- 
gency f;>r  us."  Winter  now  recalls,  "until  we 
thought  of  a  former  secretary  of  ours  who 
had  married  and  h.id  left  to  have  a  baby.  We 
gave  her  a  phone  call  and  asked  if  she  would 
come  back  for  Just  this  one  Job.  She  did. 
worked  practically  day  and  night,  and  we  got 
the  brief  finished  Then  we  got  an  Idea."  The 
Idea  was  that  perhaps  the  Scheinfeld-Winter 
emergency  wasn't  an  isolated  phenomenon  in 
the  Milwaukee  legal  world  there  might  be 
other  firm"?  thit  needed  an  experienced  office 
girl  for  a  short  time  fast 

"We  took  a  market  survey  among  some  o( 
our  friends,"  says  Winter,  "and  decided  that 
the  situation  looked  promising  enough  to 
St  irt  a  business  offering  temporary  office  help. 
We  decided  on  the  name  Vl.inpower.'  We  ran 
an  ad  In  the  Milwaukee  Journal  that  said 
something  to  the  effect  of  "Women  work 
when  you  want  aa  long  as  you  want,'  and  the 
next  day  we  had  a  line  of  applicants  that 
reached  all  the  way  around  the  building.  We 
hired  a  manager  and  found  ourselves  in  busi- 
ness '  In  the  first  year  the  firm  lost  $7,000 
But  last  year  It  employed  270.000  persons  In 
447  offices  around  the  world,  reported  over 
$61  million  In  Income,  net  earnings  of  nearly 
J2  5  million.  per-sh.are  earnings  ol  $1.39  Win- 
ter's stock  .ilone  currently  has  a  market 
value  of  around  $40  million 

Manpower.  Inc.  Is  the  largest  firm  In  a 
business  that  has  grown  from  nothing  right 
after  World  War  II  to  one  that  Is  confidentlv 
talking  of  doing  $1  billion  In  bllUcgs  by  1970. 
This  year  It  will  probably  gro.>;s  $500  million 
There  are  two  indices  of  how  this  Industry  Is 
proliferating.  One  is  to  look  In  the  Yellow 
Pages  of  the  telephone  directory  under  Em- 
ployment, temporary.  New  York  City  has  6'.. 
solid  pages  of  such  listings.  The  other  Is  to 
consider  that  corporate  giants  such  as  Dicta- 
phone Corp.  have  moved  Into  the  field.  There 
are  even  rumors  that  International  Business 
Machines  Is  Interested  In  supplying  c.irefuUy 
selected  help.  ("Who.  us^"  Is  IBM's  public 
attitude  at  the  momeat.) 


Dictaphone  Is  not  a  bit  bashfyl  about  talk- 
ing, however.  It  began  an  office  help  servlc* 
called  Dot  In  San  Francisco  In  February  of 
1965:  It  now  has  23  Dot  offices  around  the 
country,  grossed  $3  million  In  1966  and  $5 
nuUlon  by  the  end  of  May  this  year.  Encour- 
aged by  these  figures.  Dictaphone  bought 
two  other  services.  Lady  Baltimore  In,  na- 
turally. Baltimore,  and  Miss  Rae's  In  New 
York:  It  has  opened  Design  Service  to  sup- 
ply technical  people 

The  entry  of  the  big  companies  has  led 
one  service  operator  to  mutter  darkly  that 
'the  day  Is  coming  when  there  will  be  a 
major  shakeout  of  the  Uttle  lellows  In  thu 
business."  But  the  business  Is  going  great 
guns  at  the  moment;  It  Is  one  of  the  few 
new  enterprises  where  the  entrepreneur  with 
Uttle  cash  but  a  willingness  to  work  hard  can 
make  a  go  of  it. 

"I      WASN'T     GETTINO      ANYWHERE" 

"I  was  working  In  the  sales  department  of 
.\mer:can  Seilcap."  s.iys  William  Olsten,  the 
48-year-old  president  of  New  York  City's  big- 
gest temporary-help  service,  "and  I  didn't 
think  I  w:ls  getting  ariywhere,  really.  That 
wa.s  ulniost  20  years  ago,  I  was  getting  to  be 
30  and  I  decided  th:it  I  hud  to  do  somothlcg 
I'd  seen  the  betilnnlni^  of  this  business,  and 
It  looked  like  something  I  could  get  into  I 
took  a  sublease  on  a  one-room  office  In  a 
brownstone  on  47th  .Street,  and  went  to  work. 

"The  problem  In  this  biuunpss  now  Is  M 
get  enough  people  to  Ml  the  "Jobs  you  have. 
There's  an  enormou.-,  turnover,  as  you  can 
Imagine — bur  the  problem  then  was  to  sell 
the  service.  It  was  a  new  co:;cept  and  there 
were  two  major  points  of  resistance.  First, 
companies,  especially  big  companies,  dldnt 
want  to  be  In  the  position  of  depending  for 
their  personnel  on  an  outfit  they'd  never 
heard  of  And  second,  they  were  worried 
about  security  How  could  they  be  sure  that 
the  person  I  sent  to  them  wouldn't  clean 
out  the  c,\sh  drawer,  or  wouldn't  use  Infor- 
mation they  picked  up  for  their  own  bene- 
fit." Olsten  Is  currently  doing  business  at  an 
annual  rate  of  $25  million  and  he  Is  a  mil- 
Uonalre-plus.  By  and  large,  problems  Uke 
these  no  longer  plague  this  new  Industry- 
Most  of  the  major  temporary-help  services— 
those  that  aren't  already  public  companies 
like  Manpower,  with  annual  reports  open  to 
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inspection— have  the  kind  of  bank  references 
that  a  big  company  like  Olsten's  can  supply. 
And  these  companies  carry  as  much  as  $1 
million  in  Insurance  (more  than  most  pri- 
vate companies  carry)  to  protect  their  clients 
against  loss. 

An  even  more  b.islc  question  has  also  been 
answered  over  the  years:  That  la,  since  many 
of  the  temporary  help  companies  frankly 
admit  th.it  their  markup  runs  anywhere  from 
20"  to  65':  over  what  the  client  would  have 
to  pay  why  hire  a  temporary,  anyway?  Ken- 
neth C  Silver,  an  ebullient  35-year-old 
Brooklynite  who  founded  the  Gal  Friday,  Inc. 
service  only  five  years  ago  and  who  did  almost 
$1  million  last  ye.ir,  cites  his  markup:  "I 
supply  the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
oSce  here  in  New  York  with  a  very  reliable 
secretary.  I  piy  her  $72.50  a  week,  I  bill  them 
8107  50  '  Olsten,  without  getting  Into  figures, 
says  'I  -supply  experienced  secretaries,  and 
I  charge  lor  experienced  salaries.  But,  since 
the  girl  is  new  to  each  office  she  goes  to,  she 
gets  paid  only  what  she  would  get  If  she 
actually  were  being  hired  to  begin  at  that 
company." 

bartenders:   $4  so  an  hour  I 

The  "Call  Arthur  Treacher"  Service  System 
drew  its  name  from  Its  founder,  the  movie 
and  television  actor  most  famed  for  his  roles 
as  a  butler,  and  it  is  slightly  different  In 
that  It  supplies  such  help  as  butlers,  parlor- 
maids, housemaids,  bartenders  and  so  on — 
all  on  a  temporary  basis.  But  the  markup  Is 
the  same.  "We  charge  you  about  $2.30  an 
hour  for  a  maid,"  say  Allen  W.  MacWrlght 
and  Robert  A.  Fralley.  two  businessmen  who 
operate  tlie  Arthur  Treacher  franchise  In 
Caldwell.  N.J.  (temporary-help  agencies  are 
alma'^t  equnl'y  divided  between  franchise 
operation  and  branch  operation),  "and  we 
pay  her  $1.80  to  $2  an  hour,  depending  on 
her  age  and  experience  and  the  length  of 
time  she's  bc^n  with  us  and  the  kind  of  work 
she  has  to  do." 

I  For  the  Forbes  businessman  party-giver. 
the  rite  for  a  bartender  Is  at  least  $25  to 
S30  for  a  four-hour  minimum,  and  $4.50  an 
hour  o\cr  that.  A  p:irlorma!d — the  fancy 
name  for  the  maid  who  passes  the  canapes — 
costs  i3  50  an  hour  with  a  hve-hour  mini- 
mum: the  cleaning  maid  will  cost  a  mini- 
mum of  JIBS'?  for  one  day.  Or  the  service 
will  c.iter  almost  the  entire  party  for  you — 
butler,  b.irtender.  maids,  food  and  all — for  a 
fee  to  be  arrived  at  by  you,  the  service  and 
your  expanse  account  auditor.) 

Since  the  size  of  these  markups  is  so  easily 
determinable,  then — to  return  to  the  ques- 
tion— why  pay  the  freight?  For  a  lot  of  rea- 
sotLs,  according  to  everyone  Interviewed  by 
Forbes — acencles  and  companies  alike: 

.Ml  the  mechanics  of  the  personnel  depart- 
ment are  taken  care  of.  There  are  no  social 
seLurlty  t.-^xes  to  be  worried  about,  no  pen- 
sion or  vacation  rights,  no  workmen's  com- 
pe.isation.  no  hospitalization. 

It  solves  morale  problems  for  companies. 
In  any  company  where  there  Is  a  big  turn- 
over—where there  are  constant  hlrlngs,  fir- 
ines  .::i(i  resignations— lowered  morale  be- 
comes a  major  factor.  If  sudden  workloads 
are  h.indled  by  people  who  are  labeled  as 
te.mporaries.  the  fear  of  permanent  employ- 
ees of  beinc  fired  when  the  workload  dimin- 
ishes are  eliminated. 

RECRUrrlNG 

What  then  of  the  people  who  do  the  tem- 
porary w.  rk  themselves?  Why  don't  they  re- 
sent the  fact  that  they  are  paid  less  than 
the  regul.ir  workers,  that  they  don't  have  all 
the  bpiieiifs  th.it  other  workers  get?  "Actual- 
ly, temporary  workers  get  everything  the  law 
requires"  says  Norman  B.  Jackson,  vice 
president  of  Kelly  Services  Inc.  (which  used 
to  be  Kelly  Girl  Service  when  It  supplied 
mainly  office  help).  Kelly  was  founded  In 
Cleveland  In  1946  by  W.  Russell.  Last  year  It 
earned  $2  million,  or  $1.65  per  share,  on  $59 
million  in  sales.  Kelly  now  has  an  office  di- 


vision for  o£Bce  personnel;  an  Industrial  di- 
vision to  supply  unskilled  and  semi-skilled 
labor — everything  from  porters  to  bulldozer 
operators;  a  technical  division  to  supply  com- 
puter data  operators,  cbemists,  engineers, 
other  skilled  technicians;  a  marketing  di- 
vision to  supply  door-to-door  salesmen  or 
women,  poUtakers,  pretty  girls  to  man  booths 
at  conventions  and  other  services.  "It's  true 
that  temporary  workers  don't  get  pensions 
or  six-week  vacations,"  Jackson  goes  on,  "but 
they  get  a  decent  wage,  not  Just  the  bare 
minimum  and  their  social  security  and  work- 
men's compensation  and  so  on.  You  also  have 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  people  who  want 
these  Jobs. 

"By  and  large,  they  are  married  women 
on  the  young  side,  without  children,  who 
want  the  extra  money  to  supplement  their 
husbands'  Incomes,  or  they're  older  women 
whose  children  have  married  and  gone 
away — perhaps  they're  trying  to  live  on  social 
security. 

"Also,  a  lot  of  them  use  our  agency  as  a 
way  of  finding  a  Job  they'll  like.  A  girl  takes 
a  Job  with  us  and  we  send  her,  say,  to  the 
X  National  Bank,  and  she  hates  everyone 
there.  So  she  doesn't  go  back  the  next  week 
or  the  next  month.  'We  send  her  to  the  Y 
National  Bank  and  she  Just  loves  it  and  they 
love  her,  so  they  ask  her  to  take  a  perma- 
nent Job  at  probably  $20  or  $25  more  than 
we're  paying  her,  and  she  takes  It." 

NATIONWTDE 

There  Is  more  to  It  than  that.  The  tem- 
porary worker  knows  that  she  (or  he)  will 
have  as  much  work  as  desired.  And  the  hours 
and  days  of  working  can  be  tailored  to  the 
wishes  of  the  worker.  It  Is  not  a  question  of 
the  worker  having  to  be  at  the  desk  at  9  a.m. 
every  working  day;  it  is  the  employee  who 
can  say;  "I  can  only  work  afternoons  from 
1  p.m.  to  6";  or  I  can  only  work  Thursdays 
through  Saturdays." 

With  the  ever-Increasing  demand  for 
skilled  personnel  of  the  kind  that  the  tem- 
porary-help agencies  can  give,  It  is  no  wonder 
that  this  boom  Is  not  only  restricted  to  New 
York,  with  Its  apparently  insatiable  demand 
for  qualified  people.  Temporary  work  In 
Houston  Is  an  up-and-coming  thing,"  says 
Ml^  Dorothy  Young  of  Colleens  Temporary 
Help  for  that  city.  (Several  of  the  35  tem- 
porary-help offices  in  Houston  have  opened 
in  the  past  year,  and  some  of  them  bear  such 
wliimslcal  names  as  Colleens  and  Lyman's 
Lassies.)  This  used  to  be  thought  of  as  Just 
a  service  to  fill  In  for  vacations,  absenteeism, 
sickness  and  so  on.  But  now  with  the  profit 
squeeze  on,  administrators  are  beginning  to 
see  that  even  with  the  fee  we  charge,  they 
can  cut  costs  la  the  personnel  department 
by  taking  our  service." 

In  the  Houston  area  alone,  with  its  boom- 
ing space-age  industries,  It  Is  estimated  that 
there  are  25,000  temporary  workers  on  call. 
and  about  5,000  of  them  on  the  Job  at  any 
given  time.  Annual  billing  for  temporary 
workers.  It  Is  estimated.  Is  now  running  at 
about  $15  million — and  it  Is  going  up  every 
month.  The  labor  shortage  here  Is  such  that 
rates  have  gone  up  an  average  of  25*^61  in  the 
last  two  years,"  said  one  Houston  temporary- 
help  operator.  "To  give  you  only  a  couple  of 
instances,  secretaries  now  get  a  charge  of 
$2.86  an  hour  compared  with  $2.45  In  1965, 
and  key-punch  operators  get  $3.25  compared 
with  $2.45." 

GOING   STRONG  AT  81 

In  Seattle,  where  temporary  workers  repre- 
sent about  1.6%  of  the  90.000  regular  clerical 
workers  In  the  metropolitan  area,  one  of  the 
liveliest  Is  Mrs.  Bernlece  Warner,  81,  who  has 
twice  been  retired  from  other  jobs  because 
of  her  age.  Says  Mrs.  Warner:  I'm  going  to 
keep  on  working  as  a  Kelly  Girl  as  long  as 
they  have  work  for  me.  If  I  didn't  work,  what 
would  I  do?  All  I  would  have  would  be  my 
social  security  and  that's  Just  enough  to 
exist  on. 


Mrs.  Marilyn  Wolff,  business  office  super- 
visor for  the  Pacific  Northwest  Bell  Telephone 
Co..  also  had  a  word  to  say  on  the  relations 
between  permanent  and  temporary  workers 
In  her  supervision:  "The  temporary  girls  do 
the  easily  explained  work  well.  They  put  out 
plenty  of  work.  Our  girls  greet  "them  on 
bended  knee  when  we  need  help  for  a  one- 
time job,  like  directory  service  changes." 

William  Rosene,  personnel  manager  for  the 
ocean -shipping  firm,  American  Mall  Line, 
adds  that  as  far  as  his  regular  office  girls 
are  concerned,  they  welcome  the  temporary 
help  because  It  relieves  them  of  the  pres- 
sure of  overtime.  "Our  office  employees  feel 
overloaded  as  It  Is  and  they're  very  much 
against  extra  work  even  on  an  overtime  basis," 
he  says. 

Kelly  Services  vice  president  In  charge  of 
the  Detroit  area,  F.  J.  Kenedy,  breaks  down 
the  demand  for  services  this  way:  "During 
summers,  of  course."  he  says,  "when  vaca- 
tions require  the  hiring  of  extra  people,  and 
during  the  holiday  season  at  the  year's  end 
when  volume  Is  at  its  peak  for  many  In- 
dustries. But  most  of  all,  the  firm  with  the 
steady  need  for  temporary  help — the  office 
that  has  a  steady  flow  of  work  for  2Vi  girls. 
I  tell  that  office,  'you  hire  the  two  girls 
permanently,  and  I'll  supply  the  half  one." " 

P.  G.  Brownell,  head  of  Editorial  Associates, 
a  Detroit  public  relations  firm,  says  that  In 
businesses  such  as  his,  where  the  work  load 
vanes  almost  constantly  as  clients'  demands 
vary,  temporary  help  "Is  indispensable;  we 
couldn't  carry  th^  load  without  It."  Brown- 
ell says  that  even  If  his  agency  wanted  to 
hire  a  much  larger  staff  "we'd  spend  far  too 
much  time  and  money  training  people  to  be 
as  efficient  as  the  people  we  get  sent  over 
by  the  agency." 

WHY  NOT  FOR  FREE? 

Malcolm  R.  Lovell  Jr.,  director  of  the  Mich- 
igan Employment  Security  Commission,  is 
wryly  adjusted  to  the  fact  that  businessmen 
pay  temporary-help  agencies  for  some  of  the 
services  his  office  offers  free.  "But  In  today's 
tight  labor  market,"  he  says,  "Judging  by  the 
way  these  agencies  are  being  used,  they  ar« 
filling  a  need.  We  like  the  Idea  of  employers 
and  employees  being  free  to  work  with  these 
agencies  If  they  want  to." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  tempo- 
rary-help agencies  obviously  must  be  filUng 
a  need  of  the  nation's  business  community, 
otherwise  they  wouldn't  be  enjoying  their 
present  boom. 

It's  not  always  as  staid  a  Job  as  filing  clerk 
or  stenographer  that's  filled  by  a  temporary 
agency.  Rosemary  Rlbar,  a  Cleveland  Kelly 
Girl,  recalled  the  time  that  she  was  hired 
by  a  private  detective  agency  to  accompany 
one  of  its  operatives  to  a  nightclub,  where 
he  would  have  been  too  conspicuous  without 
a  feminine  companion.  "Imagine  drinking 
on  the  Job,"  she  said,  "and  being  paid  for 
it." 


AIR  TRAFFIC  CONGESTION 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  week  I  pV'Hced  in  the  Record  the 
first  in  a  series  of  articles  by  Washing- 
ton Star  writer  Donald  Smith  which 
vividly  describe  the  crisis  in  congestion 
that  is  afflicting  airports  in  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  area.  "These  articles  clearly 
depict  a  problem  which  is  rapidly  en- 
gulfing many  of  the  Nation's  major  cities. 

In  two  subsequent  articles,  Mr.  Smith 
has  covered  the  control  tower  dilemma 
and  the  desire  by  airlines,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  and  private 
aviation  for  safety  and  convenience  to 
all  classes  of  the  flying  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  desire  to  correct 
an  error  which  occurred  in  the  Record 
of  Monday  In  which  my  remarks  Indi- 
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cated  the  articles  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  As  I  have  pointed  out  today, 
the  articles  were  an  excellent  series  de- 
veloped by  EXinald  Smith  for  the  Wash- 
ington Star. 

In  the  July  25  article,  entitled  "Safety 
and  Convenience — Goals  Without  a 
Blueprint,"  I  wi.sh  to  take  special  note 
of  the  material  reu-ardm^;  the  President's 
Airport  Task  Force  The  membership  of 
this  Committee  remains  secret  to  this 
day,  and  no  facts  have  been  revealed  by 
the  White  House.  I  am  certain  this  lack 
of  Information  is  a  great  source  of  frus- 
tration to  men  in  the  transportation  in- 
dustry, such  as  Secretary  Boyd  and  FAA 
Administrator  McKee.  As  the  final  in- 
stallment in  Mr.  Smith's  article  points 
out,  the  study  is  of  such  far-ranfrins  im- 
portance that  it  will  most  certainly  have 
an  everlasting  effect  on  the  aviation  in- 
dustry once  the  findintis  are  permitted  to 
become  public 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Smith's  two  additional 
articles  describing  congestion  in  airports 
serving  the  Washington,  DC-Capital 
area  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

THK     CBOWDED      \TR—LirE    IN    CONTSOL    TOW- 
ES:     MONOTONT      LaCED      WiTH      TENSION 

(By  Donald  Smith  > 

Tetulon  and  monotony  mingle  24  hours  a 
day  in  National  Airport's  control  tower  and 
the  dlmly-Ughted  radax  room  below. 

For  the  privileged  few  permitted  to  watch 
order  being  maintained  out  of  what  could 
eBislly  be  chaos,  Ifs  difficult  to  see  when 
monotony  ceases  and  stress  sets  in. 

Over  it  all  there  Is  a  deep  sense  of  dedi- 
cation and  pride. 

It's  a  life-saving  station 

Roy  Wolff,  a  34-year-old  air  traffic  con- 
troller who  speaks  with  a  Missouri  accent, 
was  In  the  routine  procedure  of  radioing  In- 
structions to  airborne  traffic. 

The  tallc  among  the  rest  of  the  tower 
crew,  five  other  controllers,  was  casual,  even 
bantering.  Each  man  had  a  specific  Job  to  do 
and  each  went  through  It  with  the  relaxed 
manner  of  a  professional 

Wolff,  a  GS-12  with  10  years  of  air  control 
experience  was  the  local  controller. 

The  flights  were  routine.  At  about  3  25  a 
twin-engine  Convalr  destined  for  Hunting- 
ton. W.  Va..  taxied  down  an  approach  r.imp 
and  swung  Into  position  on  the  runway.  It 
was  still  early,  and  the  heavy  traffic  that 
would  beg^n  to  cause  delays  would  not  pick 
up  for  another  half-hour  or  so. 

The  plane  started  down  the  runway,  pick- 
ing up  speed,  until  it  be?aii  to  nose  gently 
into  the  air.  After  a  few  minutes  the  plane 
was  several  miles  from  the  airport  and  had 
switched  its  radio  to  the  route  control  cen- 
ter in  Leesburg.  Va. 

Moments  later  a  terse  message  came  over 
Wolff's  radio  from  National's  radar  center 
one  floor  below.  The  pilot  had  told  Lees- 
burg that  he  was  having  engine  trouble  and 
wanted  to  return  to  the  airport 

The  casual  atmo.sphere  In  the  tower  sud- 
denly disappeared  Jim  Wheeling,  one  of  the 
crew  members,  picked  up  a  pair  of  binocu- 
lars and  started  scanning  for  sight  of  the 
plane.  The  others  went  about  their  business 
with  a  new  sense  of  urgency. 

A  big  707  Jet  took  off.  followed  by  a  single- 
engine  Cessna.  Pour  yelluw  Are  trucks  and 
a  sedan  sped  onto  the  field 

"There  he  Is,"  said  Wheeling,  squinting 
through  the  binoculars  and  pointing  at  a 
small  black  dot  that  had  appeared  south- 
west of  the  airport  In  the  direction  of  the 
Alexandria  Masonic  Temple. 


Minutes  passed.  Two  phuies  landed  and 
taxied  off  the  runway.  The  radar  center  re- 
ported the  Convalr  w;is  three  miles  due 
west  of  the  airport  and  had  begun  to  turn. 
Then  It  was  two  miles  away  and  turning  into 
the  first  approach. 

A  prop-Jet  taxied  toward  the  runway  and 
called   the   tuwer   for   takeoff  clearance. 

'I've  got  you,  fellow,"  Wolff  replied.  "Just 
hold  on  " 

The  fire  trucks  had  tj.ken  positions  at  in- 
tervals along  tiie  runway.  The  Conv.ilr  ma- 
neuvered Into  the  final  approach. 

"His  No.  2  engine  Is  out  und  No  1  Is  sput- 
tering like  hell.  "  Wheeling  said,  keeping  his 
binoculars  trained  on  the  craft 

The  plane  came  In  low.  The  wheels  banged 
Into  the  runway.  lea\lng  puffs  of  gray 
smoke.    Its    speed    began    to    slacken. 

"Beautiful,"  W  .Iff  whispered 

A  few  minutes  later  the  pa-'^sengers  were  In- 
side the  terminal  waiting  for  another  flight. 
The  Monday  evening  trattlc  jam  had  begun. 

Mechanical  failures  and  bad  weather  have 
a  way  of  sparking  a  spiral  that  causes  long 
delays  during  peak  congestion  periods.  Last 
month  a  small  bearing  in  a  radar  rig  at  New 
York's  Kennedy  Airport  failed  and  blacked 
out  radar  there  for  six  hours.  In  the  result- 
ing Jam,  only  80  planes  landed  per  hour  at  a 
facility  that  normally  lands  lit)  an  hour. 
After  the  radar  had  been  repaired.  It  took 
several  hours  to  work  out  the  backlog  of 
planes  that  had  built  up 

A   SERIES   OP   SMALL   THINGS 

"Delays  are  usually  caused  by  a  series  of 
circumstances  that  happen  to  occur  at  the 
same  time."  siud  Anthony  Strause.  Roy 
Wolff  and  Jim  Wheeling  at  National  They 
are  an  important  part  of  the  vast  human 
and  electronic  network  that  every  airplane 
becomes  a  part  of  from  the  moment  It  flies 
a  flight  plan  until  the  moment  It  touches 
down  safely  at  Its  destination. 

The  air  traffic  controllers  are  feeling  the 
first  squeeze  In  the  safety  .ispect  of  increased 
congestion  Gen  William  F.  McKee.  FAA  ad- 
ministrator, has  ordered  a  cutback  in  their 
duties  that  do  not  pertiiln  to  directing  the 
flow  of  air  traffic  He  also  h.ts  acted  to  liberal- 
ize pay  and  working  schedules.  An  accelera- 
tion In  recruitn-.ent  and  training  of  new  con- 
trollers at  higher  starting  salaries  has  begun. 

THE  ISSUE  OF  SAFETY 

Many  Industry  spokesmen  and  government 
officials  are  hesitant  to  talk  about  the  safety 
aspects  of  Increased  congestion.  Alan  Boyd, 
secretary  of  the  new  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, told  The  Star  flatly  that  congestion 
"Is  a  crisis  of  convenience — not  safety." 

The  House  Commerce  Committee  has  a 
hearing  under  way  today  on  the  mld-alr  col- 
lision of  a  Piedmont  .\irlines  Jet  and  a  small 
private  plane  near  Asheville.  N C,  last  week. 
The  death  toll  was  82. 

"Safety  Isn't  involved  at  all."  one  expert 
said. 

"There  Is  a  minimum  separation  that  must 
be  maintained  in  the  air  and  when  the  planes 
land  If  there  are  more  planes  ready  to  land 
'han  we  have  space  for,  some  of  them  Just 
have  to  wait" 

Sen.  A  S.  Mike  Monroney,  D-Okla.,  how- 
ever, says  that  safety  Is  an  Issue 

"The  problem  Is  not  only  crowded  ground 
space  near  the  terminal  or  on  the  run- 
way." Monroney  declared  "There  will  be 
dangerous  problems  of  congestlan  In  the  air 
space  over  and  around  the  airport" 

"If  by  1977  we  don't  have  a  good  collision 
avoidance  system  in  operation  on  all  aircraft 
operating  In  and  out  of  high  density  termi- 
nals, our  airway  death  toll  may  be  as  bad  as 
our  highway  death  toll."  Monroney  said 

"The  need  for  the  equipment."  he  added. 
"Is  with  us  now  "  * 

POSSIBLE    APPROACHES 

At  National  Airport,  there  are  several  ap- 
proaches an  airplane  might  make,  depend- 
ing upon  the  weather.  In  the  best  conditions 


a  pilot  can  see  more  than  3.000  feet  up  or 
down  and  more  than  three  miles  ahead.  In 
these  conditions,  a  plane  follows  a  radio  sig- 
nal until  It  reaches  the  Potomac  at  Cabin 
John.  Then  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  the  pilot 
following  the  river  Into  the  airport. 

In  the  worst  conditions,  when  vis:!iility 
is  below  one  mile,  the  pilot  approaches  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  airport  and  follows 
his  instruments  until  he  can  see  landing 
lights  on  the  runway.  These  "instrument 
landings"  take  more  time  than  visual  land- 
ings. 

"We  have  already  exceeded  the  in.strument 
weather  capacity  at  virtually  all  our  major 
airports  during  peak  hours."  Monroney  said. 
"We  are  rapidly  approaching  the  time  when 
our  good  weather  capacity  will  be  exceeded. 
Estimates  are  that  it  will  be  exceeded  m  the 
New  York  area  by  1970.  We  have  already 
passed  It  at  Washington  National." 

Whether  emphasis  is  placed  on  safety  or 
convenience,  there  Is  general  agreement  be- 
tween Industry  and  government  that  the  air- 
ways will  have  to  be  revamped  along  with  the 
terminals  in  dealing  with  the  congestion 
crisis. 
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The    Crowded    Am:     Safety    and    Conven- 
ience— Goals  Withovt  a  Blueprint 
(By  Donald  Smith) 

Mr  and  Mrs.  James  White  and  their  two 
small  children  were  waiting  for  a  taxi  to  take 
them  from  the  main  terminal  building  at 
Washington  National  Airport  Into  Alexan- 
dria. They  had  arrived  a  half-hour  before 
from  Atlanta.  Ga  .  after  their  flight  had  been 
delayed  an  hour  by  bad  weather 

It  was  7  o'clock  on  a  crowded  Friday  eve- 
ning 

"I  don't  mind  crowds."  Mrs.  White  y.Tld  to 
a  bystander.  "I  travel  very  little,  and  when  I 
do  I  enjoy  the  excitement.  But  I  don't  think 
I  could  take  much  of  that  mess."  she  added, 
gesturing  toward  the  terminal  door  behind 
her. 

Most  of  the  thousands  of  passengers  who 
come  through  National  Airport  every  day 
probably  would  agree. 

Alan  Boyd,  secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  has  called  congestion  at  the 
nation's  airports  a  "crisis  of  convenience." 

Sen.  A.  S.  Mike  Monroney,  D-Okla.,  how- 
ever, maintains  that  safety  Is  a  factor  also. 
He  has  pointed  out  that  two-thirds  of  all 
mid-air  collisions  occur  in  the  vicinity  of 
airports. 

Oen.  William  P.  McKee,  administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  said 
yesterday  the  collision  last  week  near  Hen- 
dersonvlUe,  N.C  ,  occurred  In  an  area  that 
was  not  served  by  radar. 

According  to  the  FAA,  418  of  the  nation's 
527  commercial  airports  have  no  radar  and 
285  have  no  towers. 

McKee,  however,  declined  to  comment 
when  asked  If  Installation  of  radar  at  the 
.Asheville.  N  C.  airport  could  have  prevented 
the  collision,  which  took  82  lives.  He  said 
investigation  is  under  way  but  that  conclu- 
sions are  not  available  yet. 

He  said  radar  could  be  installed  at  all  air- 
ports for  an  Initial  cost  of  $800  million  to 
$900  million  and  a  recurring  annual  cost  of 
JlOO  million  to  $200  million. 

Where  will  the  money  come  from? 

In  the  case  of  Washington  National  and 
Dulles  International  Airports,  operating 
funds  are  appropriated  by  Congress  and  ad- 
ministered through  the  Bureau  of  National 
CapiUil  Airports  under  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration.  Mr.  Boyd  has  suggested  that 
the  bureau  be  abolished  and  a  corporation 
set  up  to  run  the  two  airports. 

Other  airports  In  the  nation  are  operated 
by  private  businessmen  or  by  local  munici- 
palities They  receive  aid  from  the  federal 
government  under  the  Federal  Airport  Act 
of  1946.  Under  the  program,  funds  are  granted 
on  a  matching  basis  to  assist  In  building  or 
lengthening  runways. 


Sen.  Edward  Kennedy,  D-Mass.,  has  at- 
tacked this  system  as  "hopelessly  inade- 
quate," since  it  does  not  cover  construction 
of  new  airports  and  expansion  of  passenger 
terminal  facilities  at  existing  ones. 

Under  the  federal  aid  program,  Sen.  Ken- 
nedy has  pointed  out,  never  more  than  $75 
million  a  year  has  been  appropriated.  In 
1958,  no  funds  were  provided  at  all. 

For  fiscal  year  1968,  President  Johnson 
asked  for  $71  million — less  than  he  had 
gotten  the  previous  year  by  $1.5  million. 
Congress  appropriated   only  $666   million. 

"It's  unpopular  to  ask  for  money  for  air- 
ports while  we  are  Investing  so  much  in 
Vietnam,"  said  Stuart  Tipton,  president  of 
the  Air  Transportation  Association. 

many  financing  proposals 
Proposals  for  financing  new  and  expanded 
airports  have  come  from  many  sides.  Ken- 
nedy has  suggested  a  system  of  loans  to  state 
and  local  governments  to  help  them  In 
matching  federal  funds  under  the  existing 
program.  He  also  suggests  that  the  rules  be 
extended  so  that  federal  funds  can  be  had 
for  more  types  of  airport  construction. 

The  Air  Transport  Association  recently 
went  on  record  as  supporting  an  aid  program 
administered  by  a  government-owned  corpK)- 
ration.  Several  airlines  are  calling  for  a  mas- 
sive federal  aid  program  to  compare  with  the 
federal  highway  program. 

The  need  for  encouraging  the  building  of 
general  aviation  airports  to  attract  private 
flights  away  from  commercial  passenger  ter- 
minals, thus  reducing  airway  congestion,  has 
also  been  stressed. 

HUGE   SPENDING    ON    TERMINALS 

The  airline  industry  is  spending  billions  of 
dollars  for  Improvements  in  terminal  facili- 
ties such  as  ticketing  and  baggage  handling. 
By  1970  they  expect  to  spend  more  than  $2.5 
billion  for  construction  and  modification  of 
their  terminal  and  operating  facilities. 

One  airline  is  now  operating  a  drlve-ln 
ticket  window  at  Love  Field  in  Dallas.  A  cus- 
tomer can  drive  to  the  window,  talk  to  an 
agent  over  closed-circuit  television  and  ex- 
change money  for  tickets  through  pneumatic 
tubes. 

Another  firm  is  Installing  a  $40  million 
computer  system  that  can  store  1.5  million 
passenger  records  at  any  given  time.  Infor- 
mation needed  by  an  agent — Including  fare 
tables  and  ground  transportation  sched- 
ules— will  be  available  in  a  fraction  of  a 
second. 

But  by  streamlining  the  handling  of  their 
customers,  the  airlines  are  encouraging  more 
people  to  fly.  and  thus  adding  to  the  conges- 
tion problem.  And  the  matter  of  moving 
increased  air  traffic  at  safe  rates  Is  In  the 
hands  of  the  FAA. 

"We  need  a  total  systems  blueprint  for  the 
future."  says  Kennedy,  "which  will  permit 
all  the  key  operators  of  the  system — the  air- 
craft manufacturers  and  commercial  opera- 
tors, the  airway  system  planners,  and  the  air- 
port operator-owners — to  look  ahead  to  the 
demands  each  is  expected  to  meet." 

Today,  there  is  a  total  void  of  such  a 
"blueprint." 

L;ist  November,  Alan  Boyd  was  chosen  to 
head  a  task  force  set  up  by  President  Johnson 
to  study  the  nation's  airports.  Along  with 
Charles  Murphy,  chairman  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  Boyd  was  to  come  up  with 
"a  dr.istlc  new  approach  for  planning  and 
developini;  the  national  system  of  airports." 

Johnson  also  asked  the  task  force  for  ways 
to  "greatly  improve  the  comprehensive  plan- 
ning for  the  development  of  airports  as  an 
integrated  part  of  the  national  and  interna- 
tional air  transportation  system." 

Eight  months  later,  there  has  been  no  word 
from  the  task  force,  whose  report  was  expect- 
«1  by  July  4.  No  Indication  of  how  the  study 
Is  progressing  has  leaked  out  from  the  mem- 
bership— which  Is  secret. 

Some  observers  think  the  delay  is  twing 


caused  by  disagreements  among  members. 
Some  say  the  delay  Is  an  indication  of  how 
large  and  unprecedented  the  assignment  is. 

membership  secret 

In  an  Interview,  Boyd  said  the  member- 
ship of  the  task  force  is  being  kept  secret 
because  "there  isn't  any  point  In  generating 
further  pressures  until  we  make  our  propos- 
als. We  want  to  get  the  expertise  first,  and 
then  throw  It  out  and  see  what  happens. 
After  the  report  is  released,  anybody  who 
wants  to  can  take  a  whack  at  it." 

Boyd  confirmed  some  of  the  areas  that 
many  expect  the  report  to  cover. 

"The  federal  government  should  provide 
finances  to  p)ermit  airport  expansion  on  a 
major  scale,"  he  said.  "And  we  must  make 
sure  we  don't  have  the  situation  of  an  inter- 
continental Jet  airport  with  a  two-lane  high- 
way as  an  access  road.  We  need  an  integrated 
transp>ortatlon  system.  Airports  are  major 
surface  travel  generators,  just  like  business 
districts.  There  has  got  to  be  a  coordinated 
approach." 

The  task  force  is  under  pressure  from 
many  sides  to  make  its  report.  Sen.  Monroney 
is  reported  ready  to  begin  hearings  of  his 
own  Senate  subcommittee  on  aviation  by 
next  month  if  no  announcement  is  made 
by  then. 

POSITIVE   ACnON    NEEDED 

Monroney  recently  compared  Post  Office 
Department  problems  with  aviation  problems 
before  a  group  of  pilots. 

"Studies  and  task  forces  don't  change  the 
problem  any  and  changes  in  the  govern- 
mental organizations  responsible  for  solving 
them  don't  make  them  go  away,"  he  said, 
"solutions  still  require  positive  action  and 
money." 

Thus,  the  "congestion  crisis"  in  the  na- 
tion's airports  and  airways  continues  to 
worsen.  The  airlines  are  gearing  themselves 
for  increased  business,  and  government  ad- 
ministrators lack  the  authority  and  direction 
to  act  on  a  broad  enough  basis. 

Congress  In  the  past  has  seemed  largely 
apathetic.  Whether  the  flurry  of  activity  last 
week's  fatal  crash  produced  will  result  in  any 
concrete  legislative  action — particularly  in 
the  absence  of  any  administrative  proposals 
frdin  the  task  force — is  anyljody's  guess. 


REVIEW  BY  DALLAS  TIMES  HERALD 
EXPLORES  INFLUENCE  OF  THREE 
GREAT  TEXANS,  ROY  BEDICHEK, 
DR.  WALTER  P.  WEBB,  AND  J. 
FRANK  DOBIE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  Sunday  Dallas  Times  Herald  there 
appeared  a  review  by  Book  Editor  A.  C. 
Greene  of  the  recent  book  "Three  Men  in 
Texas:  Bedichek,  Webb  and  Dobie,"  by 
Ronnie  Dagger,  former  editor  of  the 
Texas  Observer.  The  three  men,  Roy 
Bedichek,  naturalist  and  philosopher; 
Walter  P.  Webb,  historian;  and  J.  Frank 
Doble,  writer,  as  Individuals  and  as  a 
group  had  a  great  influence  on  the  lives 
of  all  Texans,  This  perceptive  review 
summarizes  well  the  unique  quality  of  the 
trio ;  that  to  be  acquainted  with  the  three 
as  one  becomes  acquainted  in  reading 
this  book,  is  "to  know  not  just  three  men, 
but  the  way  a  State  and  its  people  have 
been  formed." 

These  three  men  were  part  and  parcel 
of  Texas — which  means  a  number  of 
things.  It  means  being  close  to  the  land, 
and  It  means  being  close  to  the  people — 
rich  and  poor,  educated  and  ignorant, 
citified  and  countrified — or,  as  we  say 
today,  urban  and  rural.  And  this,  for 
Bedichek,  Doble,  and  Webb,  meant  hold- 
ing very  close  to  the  elemental  values  of 


life  in  the  sophisticated  and  erudite 
world  In  which  they  moved.  ^ 

These  men  profoimdly  influenced  my 
life,  and  in  writing  the  introduction  to 
Ronnie  Dagger's  "Three  Men  in  Texas" 
I  experienced  the  great  pleasure  and 
nostalgia  of  reviving  the  memory  of  the 
Impact  that  these  men  made  on  my  State 
and  the  people  who  lived  during  their 
time.  And  I  believe  that  we  who  lived 
then  lived  at  the  base  of  Olympus,  hear- 
ing the  discussion  of  immortals  in  the 
storms  which  raged  about  us. 

Mr.  Greene  expresses  the  feeling  of  all 
of  us  who  lived  during  the  time  of  these 
men: 

Will  Texas  ever  bring  together,  In  one 
place  and  one  age,  a  trio  to  replace  their 
combined  influence? 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  excellent  review  of  a  book 
and  its  message  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

DoBTE,   Webb,   Bedichek:    They   Taught   Us 

What  Texas  Is 

(By  A.  C.  Greene,  book  editor) 

(Three  Men  In  Texas:  Bedlcheck,  Webb 
and  Doble,  edited  by  Ronnie  Dugger  (Unl- 
i'erslty  of  Texas  press,  $6.50;  U.K.  49s).) 

Were  they  the  three  best  Texas  writers  who 
stayed  home,  the  three  best  minds  of  the 
state  or  Just  ttiree  Texans  whose  Texanlsm 
was  so  strong  we  could  all  Identify  with  it? 
Some  of  all,  all  of  some.  Roy  Bedichek.  who 
set  himself  up  to  be  primarily  a  naturalist, 
was  also  a  philosopher,  a  Texas  philosopher. 
And  as  for  his  writing,  well,  few  men  this 
side  of  Henry  David  Thoreau  have  set  out  to 
write  of  nature  and  written  of  the  world  so 
well.  And  Walter  Prescott  Webb,  a  Texas 
historian,  was  as  often  a  literary  figure  as 
he  was  historian.  J.  Frank  Doble,  of  course, 
is  equally  well  known  as  writer,  as  folklorlst 
and  as  Texan  man  of  the  public.  They  came 
together  in  Austin  and  created  a  legend  and 
a  life. 

They  are  all  dead,  now.  taken  within  a 
relatively  short  span:  Bedichek  In  1959,  Webb 
killed  In  a  car  wreck  In  1963.  and  Doble  pass- 
ing away  in  1964.  Will  Texas  ever  bring  to- 
gether. In  one  place  and  one  age,  a  trio  to 
replace  their  combined  influence? 

The  Texas  soil  Is  what  seems  to  translate 
these  three  men  from  literary  and  scholarly 
figures  to  an  elevated  Importance  In  every 
Texan's  life.  To  read  these  many  tributes 
gathered  In  this  book,  all  warm,  all  sincere, 
many  amusing  and  all  informative.  Is  to 
know  not  Just  three  men,  but  the  way  a 
state  and  its  people  have  been  formed. 

And  yet  their  Texas  roots  were  unimpor- 
tant as  a  source  of  their  human  value.  For 
many  hundreds  of  natives  have  written  or 
spoken  well  of  Texas  and  reminded  Texans 
of  the  manner  In  which  the  state  shaped 
them.  No.  the  universal  humor,  wisdom  and 
application  of  what  these  three  men  knew 
and  wrote  is  what  makes  them  international- 
ists. As  Knopf  editor  Angus  Cameron  wrote, 
"The  three  of  them  make  a  formidable  trio 
of  Americans  who  have  reflected  a  universal 
wisdom  by  knowing  more  about  their  home 
region  than  anyone  else  knows."  w 

Most  of  these  tributes  appeared  originally 
In  three  special  editions  of  The  Texas  Ob- 
server, which  Ronnie  Dugger  edited.  Fortu- 
nately. Doble  was  alive  to  read  his  and  to 
contribute  to  the  others. 

It  Is  hard  to  see  how  any  Texan  of  any 
inclination  to  letters  can  fall  to  respond,  to 
find  himself,  in  the  dozens  of  articles,  very 
short  to  moderately  lone,  written  In  love  by 
the  people  who  were  around  these  men,  who 
saw  them  live,  who  felt  their  lives.  The  pieces 
gain  strength  by  the  very  fact  that  most  of 
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the  men  who  wrote  them  were  not  profes- 
sional writers  at  all  but  hum.»r.s  engaged  in 
a  multitude  of  ctiores.  Inspired  to  write  Uke 
professionals  by  what  they  had  found  in  the 
men  whom  thev  described — A  C.G. 


A  CLIMATE  OF  SPIRIT 

Mr.  MUSKIE  Mr  President.  I  con- 
sider it  a  distinct  ;>rivilet;e  to  commend 
to  tlie  attention  of  the  senate  an  article 
describing  the  summer  proj^ram  at  Pine 
Tree  Camp,  Rome.  Maine,  written  by 
William  I.anuley,  and  published  in  the 
July  16  issue  of  the  Portland.  Maine,  Sun- 
day Telegram 

Sponsored  by  the  Pine  Tree  Society  for 
Crippled  Children  and  .•\dults.  Pine  Tree 
Camp  provides  an  out'^tandin?  program 
of  rehabilitative  outdoor  activities  for 
disabled  Maine  youngsters  The  camp 
functions  within  an  environment  of 
warmth  and  imdcrstandin:'.  and  throutrh 
a  series  of  closely  supervised  programs. 
stresses  development  of  self-reliance  for 
children  who  often  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  how  to  overcome  or  live 
with  their  handicaps. 

Because  I  know  that  Senators  will  be 
Interested  in  the  superior  work  bein? 
done  at  Pine  Tree  Camp.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(By  William  Lantjley) 

Pine  Tree  Camp  at  Rome,  serving  Maine's 
handicapped  children  for  Its  22nd  year,  will 
dedicate  some  $200,000  worth  of  new  living 
cabins  and  other  facilities  on  Saturday. 

The  additional  construction  allows  the 
camp  to  accept  more  seriously  disabled  Milne 
youngaters,  Including  14  In  wheelchairs  for 
the  first  time  this  summer 

Six  new  cabins  ha\e  been  built  at  ((rade 
level,  without  threshholds  and  with  extra 
wide  doors  to  provide  easy  pas,.sage  for  chU- 
dren  with  crutches,  braces  or  wheelchairs 

New  ramps  have  been  added  to  all  existing 
buildings,  blaclc-top  walkways  have  been  laid 
down  and  a  new  seweraije  system  installed 

There  are  93  boys  and  glrU  at  the  camp  for 
thla  siunmer's  eight  week  ses.slon  Rangins? 
In  age  from  seven  to  16.  they  come  from  all 
sectlona  of  the  state:  from  Madawaska  to 
Ogiuaqult,  and  from  Calais  to  Fryeburg 

Nestled  on  the  edge  of  North  Pond,  on  a 
100-acre  site,  the  camp  offers  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  disabled  youngsters  to  experience 
an  active  outdoor  life  for  several  weeks  each 
summer. 

Pine  Tree  haa  a  staff  of  48.  Including  25 
cabin  counselors,  seven  program  st<iflers,  a 
registered  nurse  and  assistant,  speech  ther- 
apist, physical  therapist  occupational  ther- 
apist, two  administrators,  secretary,  two 
maintenance  men.  a  driver  and  a  kitchen  staff 
of  six. 

Camp  officials  and  staff  urge  tlM  children 
to  be  self-reliant  and  take  care  of  themselves 
as  much  as  possible  but  they  are  In  constant 
attendance.  Rather  than  supervision,  it  might 
be  called  friendship.  The  result  Is  a  climate 
of  spirit 

As  an  example,  after  all  meals  campers 
remain  at  their  tables  for  a  singing  lesson. 

After  a  halting  start,  the  dming  hall  soon 
flUs  with  young  voices,  clapping  hands. 
laughing  faces,  shining  freckles  and  the  shy 
smiles  of  boys  finally  giving  their  voices  to 
song. 

As  a  finale,  the  group  sings  a  marching 
song  and  a  counselor  makes  a  s'.ow  circuit  of 
the  ball,  picking  up  a  cimper  on  each  trip 
until    a    long    line    of    youngsters     holding 


hands,  marches  among  the  tables  as  the 
others  sing  and  clap  in  time  to  the  music. 

"What  most  people  don't  realize,"  says 
camp  director  Paul  Scudder,  "Is  that  most  of 
our  kids  are  not  sick — they  Just  have  dis- 
abilities. 

"Most  are  boisterous  and  tough,  with 
plenty  of  pluck  and  spirit.  They  can  take 
their  spills,  falls  and  lumps  without  com- 
plaint." 

On  an  annizal  operating  budget  of  $44.000 — 
funded  by  public  subscription.  Easter  scale 
and  service  club  contributions— the  camp 
provides  a  complete  waterfront  program,  iu- 
cluding  swimming  Irutruction  and  recrea- 
tion, boating  and  canoeing.  The  campers  also 
t.ike  part  In  arts  and  crafts  lessons,  nature 
studies,  overnight  camping  trips,  softball, 
circle  games  and  other  special  events. 

"We  want  these  children  to  do  things  for 
them.^elves,"  Scudder  says.  "Because  of  their 
handicaps,  they  have  enjoyed  more  vicarious 
experiences  than  other  children 

■Por  Instance,  they  don't  play  baseball. 
But  they  watch  It  on  television  and  can  quote 
t.'ie  batting  averages  of  the  Boston  Red  Sox 
roster.  We  want  them  to  actually  do  things. 
We  don't  care  so  much  how  well  they  do  It. 
but  we  want  them  to  do  it." 

Among  these  challenging  activities  are 
overnight  camping  trips  where  tlie  h.indl- 
capped  youngsters  learn  how  to  cook,  and 
clas-^es  In  arts  and  crafts 

'We  also  change  the  rules  for  our  kids  dur- 
ing gimes.  "  says  Scudder  "In  softball  we 
don't  go  by  the  three  strikes  and  you're  out 
rule  We  let  them  swing  until  they  hit  the 
ball  '• 

The  tiierapy  section  of  the  program  means 
much  to  the  youngsters,  many  of  whom  have 
never  prevlou.sly  had  the  opportunity  to  re- 
ceive such  treatment 

Car!  N'eU-on.  the  physical  therapist,  says 
most  of  the  children  look  forward  to  physical 
therapy  "becau.se  they  all  hope  to  Improve 
their  conditions" 

N'elson.  direct  r  of  health  services  for 
Colby  College,  has  a  warm  and  tender  touch 
with  the  campers  He  works  with  44  of  the 
youngsters  on  a  regular  se.^sion  basis  and 
also  repairs  and  services  the  bratcs.  wheel- 
chair'; and  other  therapeutic  devices 

"Up  here,  needless  to  say.  the  children  are 
hard  on  their  equipment  Thaf.s  a  healthy 
sli?-;  be  ause  if  thev  are  hard  on  the  gear 
you  know  they  are  having  a  got.d  time   " 

Tony  Giles,  a  graduate  student  at  Syracuse 
University,  the  speech  therapist,  works  a 
jiialf  hour  a  dav  with  20  campers  ages  eight 
to  14. 

Most  of  the  cases  he  sees  are  hearing  de- 
fects as  a  result  of  cerebral  palsy.  His  train- 
ing sessions  also  handle  clUldren  who  have 
difficulty  in  articulation  and  breatlilng.  or 
who  suffer  from  cleft  palate,  hearing  loss 
and  brain  Injury 

Mrs.  Richard  Beckler.  of  Norrtdgewock,  is 
the  (x-oupatloncii  therapist,  a  new  service 
this  summer  She  directs  sessions  at  which 
the  youngster.?  are  taught  how  to  overcome 
the  challenges  of  dally  living,  such  as  how 
to  button  clothing,  use  a  spoon  and  tie  shoe 
laces 

The  campers  themselves  are  selected  by 
the  parent  body,  the  Pine  Tree  Society  for 
Crippled  Children  and  Adults  Inc.,  which 
ha.s   Its   state    headquarters   In    Bath 

P.iyment  Is  on  a  more  or  less  voluntary 
basis  with  parents  who  can  afford  it  con- 
tributing toward  the  cost,  which  works  out 
iit  around  S60  per  persfin  a  week. 

Many  CiUnpers  can't  afford  to  pay  anything. 
"More  important,  most  of  them  give  each 
other  something  instead,"  says  Scudder. 


AT 


AUTOMATION     CREATES     JOBS 
PARAGON  EI.ECTRIC  CO 

Mr.   NELSON    Mr.   President,  one  of 
the    myths   that   Is   widespread    In   the 


United  States  today  is  that  automation 
means  the  loss  of  jobs.  This  myth  is  ex- 
ploded by  the  cxaniple  of  the  Paragon 
Electric  Co.,  of  Two  Rivers,  Wis. 

Paragon,  a  subsidiary  of  American 
Machine  &  Foundry  Co.,  manufactures 
automatic  timer  controls  for  hundreds 
of  ditferent  industrial,  aaricultur:il,  and 
home  applications.  Starting  as  a  small 
shop  in  1920,  Paragon  has  yrown.  under 
the  leadership  of  its  president.  Edward 
J.  Piatt,  to  a  •200.000-sciuare-foot  modem 
industrial  plant  einploymg  1,000  iJeople. 

A  motto  appearin).,'  in  the  company's 
employee  magazine  epitomizes  Parai^on's 
achievements: 

Electricity:  Ben  Fr.ml-.lln  found  it,  Tom 
Edison  brought  It  out  of  the  laboratory  and 
Paragon  married  it  to  t.me  for  modern 
living. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle on  Paragon  Electric,  published  in  the 
June  issue  of  Business  News  magazine. 
a  Wl.sconsin  publication,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Success  Throvch  Automation 

The  word  "automation"  carries  the  mean- 
ing of  "people  deprived  of  Jobs"  to  .'otne  Not 
so  at  Paragon  Electric  Comi^.my.  Inc  .  a  sub- 
sldlarv  of  the  American  M.ichlne  &  Foundry 
Company.  Paragon  Is  situated  m  Two  Rivers. 
Wisconsin,  occupying  a  modern  building 
comprising  about  200.000  square  feet  of 
manufacturing  and  office  space.  1.000  people 
headquarter  here  'o  manufacture  and  sell 
time  controls  to  farm,  home,  inriuj'ry  and 
commerce  Here  automation  hasnpt  created 
a  lack  of  opportunity  for  peop^Tjut  on  the 
contrary  has  pr^  ivided  jobs  and  f  h.allenges  for 
those  who  accept  them. 

Paragon  had  its  beginning  in  Chicago  in 
1905  as  a  small  sellint^  coinp.my.  Its  founder 
WLS  Edward  M  Piatt,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  Among  tlie  products 
Slid  were  electrical  grounds,  electrlcil  wire. 
and  most  important  of  all.  tl;e  time  switch 
It  was  the  time  switch  that  brought  Piiragon 
out  of  Illinois  and  up  to  Manitowoc.  Wiscon- 
sin where  it  was  first  assrmbied  in  a  =mal! 
shop  In  the  year  1920  .Since  then  th'.'  need 
for  time  controls  has  steadily  Increased;  so 
too  has  the  stature  of  a  company  so  that 
today  Paragon  Is  recogni/ied  as  one  of  the 
world  leading  manufacturers  of  time  con- 
trols. 

A  time  switch  i.s  basically  a  clock  mecha- 
nism arranged  to  oi>erate  a  switch  at  preset 
hours  aut.'matically  Typic.-xl  applications  for 
one  or  more  of  these  time  control.s  include 
street,  store,  and  f.arm  lighting— also  heat 
regulation.  In  general,  a  time  sv.itch  pro- 
grams any  recurrlnc  operuion  involving 
elpctrlcal  switching  on  a  day-to-dav  basis  A 
Simplified  example  is  a  Paragon  home  con- 
venience timer  that  automatically  turns  on 
and  off  appliances  as  coffee  perks,  r.^dios. 
TV's,  rotlsserles.  electric  ovei-.s.  lamps  and 
other  electrical  comforts  and  gadcets  hav- 
ing less  than  an  1800-watt  capacity 

A  more  complex  control  manufactured  by 
P.iragon  is  the  new  momentary  contact  time 
control  that  provides  momentary  switch 
closures  to  both  on  and  off  contactor  coil 
terminals  This  control  can  come  equipp*<l 
with  an  Astro  Dial  face  that  keeps  the  con- 
trol on  time,  relative  to  the  rising  and  set- 
ting of  the  sun.  without  spa.sonal  ad'ust- 
ment  Once  the  control  has  been  installed 
and  the  on  and  off  operation  set.  th.it  se- 
quence will  be  followed  until  manually 
ciianeed  This  control  can  also  be  Installed 
with  a  spring  wound  Carry-over  that  will 
keep  the  momentary  contact  time  control  on 
time  In  the  event  of  power  failure 
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Actually,  Paragon  manufactures  hundreds 
of  different  controls.  On  the  farm  they  can 
be  found  controlling  ventilation,  automating 
hog  and  cattle  feeders,  and  magically  start- 
ing and  stopping  the  egg-gathering  equip- 
ment in  modern  poultry  barns.  In  industry, 
Paragon  controls  time  metal  castings,  control 
conveyors,  lubricate  giant  machines  with 
split-second  accuracy,  and  hundreds  of  other 
applications  requiring  a  recurring  operation 
for  ma.\imum  efficiency.  In  industry,  Para- 
gon has  indeed  removed  the  human  factor 
that  could  cost  the  manufacturer  thousands 
of  dollars  due  to  man's  fallibility. 

Paraxon  soon  outgrew  Its  facilities  in 
Manitowoc  and  in  1941  with  27  employees 
moved  to  Two  Rivers.  By  the  time  World  War 
n  ended,  the  company  employed  300  people. 
A  decade  later  saw  Paragon  become  a  domi- 
nant supplier  for  defrost  controls  for  such 
customers  as  Frlgldalre,  Whirlpool  and  Cros- 
ley.  As  a  t:indem  development.  Paragon  today 
leads  the  field  In  furnishing  automatic  de- 
frost controls  for  large  customers  such  as 
Bussman,  C.  'V.  Hill.  Kramer  Trenton,  and 
others.  It  is  a  fact  that  well  over  90  percent 
of  the  open  refrigeration  cases  found  In  su- 
permarkets are  controlled  by  Paragon. 

Since  the  mld-1950's  home  automation  has 
become  more  and  more  important  and  the 
market,  of  course,  grew  for  automatic  devices. 
In  most  homes  today  you  will  find  Paragon 
controlled  automatic  washers,  driers,  water 
softeners,  etc. 

That  automation  creates  Jobs  1b  well  proven 
by  the  1.000  employees  at  Paragon.  The  con- 
trols that  are  being  built  also  take  the  lady 
of  the  house  out  of  the  kitchen  when  she 
really  has  more  Important  things  to  do.  Agri- 
culturists, too,  have  found  that  time  con- 
trols permit  them  to  have  a  bigger  and  more 
efficient  operation.  So  too  the  Industrialists. 

Not  only  does  Paragon  manufacture  time 
controls,  but  millions  of  synchronous  mo- 
tors are  also  built.  And  recently  Paragon  has 
electrified  its  version  of  the  original  Ben- 
jamlnTranklln  clock.  This  clock  Is  a  conver- 
lation  piece.  Like  Franklin's  clock,  it  has 
only  one  hand  with  which  to  tell  the  exact 
time  of  day.  Upon  receiving  one  of  these 
clocks,  Whitfield  J.  Bell  Jr.,  the  librarian  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society  Library, 
wrote:  "I  think  that  Benjamin  PrankJln 
would  appreciate  your  wiring  his  clock  for 
electricity." 

Perhaps  twenty-two  words  that  appear  In 
the  company  employee  magazine  best  de- 
scribe what  1,000  people  are  doing  In  Two 
Rivers.  "Electricity:  Ben  Franklin  found  It, 
Tom  Edison  brought  It  out  of  the  laboratory 
and  'Paragon  married  It  to  time  for  modern 
living.'  ■• 
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A  CHANCE  TO  SUCCEED 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  arti- 
cle describing  the  Upward  Bound  pro- 
gram at  Gorham  State  College,  written 
by  Kimberly  Clifford,  and  published 
in  the  July  16  issue  of  the  Portland, 
Maine,  Sunday  Telegram. 

At  this  time,  'when  much  criticism  is 
being  directed  toward  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  its  programs,  I 
believe  that  Senators  will  be  keenly  in- 
terested in  knowing  of  this  remarkable 
and  innovative  program.  Upward  Bound 
Is  directed  toward  those  underachieving 
high  school  students  from  low-income 
families.  At  Gorham  State  College,  they 
spend  a  6- week  session  aimed  at  en- 
couraging and  preparing  them  for  high- 
er education.  Tiie  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram is  to  convince  students  of  their 
ability  to  succeed. 

I  commend  the  article  to  all  who  are 


interested  in  this  program,  which  lends 
a  helping  hand  to  the  vast  pool  of  po- 
tential talent  which  has  in  the  past  been 
largely  ignored. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(By  Kimberly  Clifford) 

Gorham. — "Upward  Bound  has  lent  me  a 
new  Incentive  toward  my  education.  I  am 
sure  now  of  a  desire  to  go  on  to  college, 
whereas  before  I  was  not.  Upward  Bound 
has  defined  the  possibilities  of  my  future. 
I  have  found  the  confidence  I  lacked." 

These  are  the  words  of  Wayne  Butler,  a 
senior  at  Bonny  Eagle  High  School  who  par- 
ticipated In  Gorham  State  College's  first  Up- 
ward Bound  program  last  summer. 

UB  Is  In  full  s'wlng  here  again  and  the 
atmosphere  at  the  college  sparks  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

What  Is  Upward  Bound?  How  does  It  create 
educational  Incentive  and  make  a  young 
person  confident  in  himself? 

Upward  Bound,  part  of  the  War  on  Pover- 
ty, Is  a  six-week  session  of  study  and  guid- 
ance for  high  school  students  from  low- 
Income  families. 

They  are  young  pyeople  who  are  "potentially 
capable  of  doing  educational  work  beyond 
high  school,"  says  UB  associate  director  Nor- 
man Lapolnte. 

This  year  the  federal  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  granted  Gorham  State,  one  of 
315  'UB  sites  around  the  country,  $77,035  to 
continue  its  profpram, 

UB  has  been  called  the  "war  on  talent 
waste."  It  Is  offering  to  hundreds  of  teen- 
agers that  precious  opportunity  to  succeed. 

At  GSC,  51  high  school  students  from 
southern  Maine  are  placed  In  a  college  en- 
vironment. Here  they  learn  about  themselves. 

OEO  Director  Sargent  Shrlver  says  all  that 
UB  youngsters  need  is  "guidance,  encour- 
agement and  money. 

"They've  got  the  brains,  and  the  motiva- 
tion, once  they  realize  they  have  the  chance," 
he  says. 

At  GSC,  happiness  is  discovering  this 
chance. 

The  students  may  choose  from  several 
academic  areas:  humanities  (theater  arts, 
expression),  commtinlcatlons  (English), 
mathematics,  science  (ecological  biology), 
urban-rural  studies,  sociology,  music  appre- 
ciation and  creative  art. 

Off-campus  projects  spur  a  variety  of  In- 
terests. July  Includes  a  sailing  lesson,  an  ab- 
stract nature  forms  exhibit,  an  exchange 
weekend  with  Rhode  Island's  UB  program, 
the  theater,  a  trip  to  the  Newport,  R.I.,  folk 
festival,  a  Red  Sox  baseball  game,  a  piano 
concert.  In  June,  classes  attended  a  legisla- 
tive meeting  in  Augusta. 

"All  activities  are  academically  connected 
and  interrelated,"  says  art  teacher  Carol 
TranqulUo. 

This  year's  UB  program  places  much  more 
emphasis  than  last  year's  on  academics  so 
students  can  become  better  acclimated  to 
study  if  they  go  on  to  college,  says  Lapolnte. 

How  do  students  feel  about  the  extra  work- 
load? Says  Barbara  Adams  of  Portland:  "It's 
more  of  a  responsibility.  We  welcome  it.  It's 
being  on  your  own." 

There  are  no  grades  but  Instructors  must 
report  In  writing  to  Lapolnte  on  each  stu- 
dent's enthuslEtsm  and  motivation. 

Several  college-age  counselor-tutors  live  in 
two  dormitories  with  the  students  and  offer 
academic  help,  personal  counseling  and 
friendship. 

"Tutors  set  the  tone,"  says  tutor  Hank 
Glroux,  23,  of  Providence,  R.I. 

They  attend  classes  with  the  other  stu- 
dents. Tutors  also  offer  help  to  ITB  students 
in  high  schools  in  the  winter.  And  they  ac- 


quaint youngsters  with  UB  who  are  not 
familiar  with  It. 

Some  UB  students  have  formed  school 
clubs  to  back  the  program  and  to  encourage 
others  in  similar  situations  to  apply. 

Discussion  groups  and  team  sports  are 
spontaneous  and  frequent.  At  6  each  morn- 
ing anyone  who  Is  Interested  may  join  In 
the  30-minute  Jog  around  the  science  build- 
ing and  down  to  Gorham  center. 

The  students  receive  $10  a  week  for  spend- 
ing money.  During  the  winter  if  they  con- 
tinue to  stay  In  school  they  receive  $5  a  week. 

UB  offers  extracurricular  activities.  Stu- 
dents may  take  guitar  or  piano  lessons,  work 
on  their  newspaper.  "Leaps  and  Bounds,"  or 
Join  the  summer  reading  program.  UB  also 
has  a  small  library  on  campus. 

UB  living  Is  community  living.  The  stu- 
dents recently  held  a  vigorous  election  for 
student  government  officers.  The  government 
is  a  liaison  between  students  and  staff.  Com- 
plaints may  be  reported  by  way  of  govern- 
ment representatives  and  problems  may  be 
discussed. 

Student  government  may  also  decide  pun- 
ishment In  disciplinary  action.  However,  says 
an  Instructor,  discipline  Is  not  a  problem 
here.  "They  are  here  because  they're  In- 
terested." 

In  high  school,  says  Glroux,  the  students 
felt  they  didn't  belong.  Now  they  do  and  It  Is 
"great,"  agree  Miss  Adams  and  Dennis  Drls- 
coU,  a  second-year  UB  student  from  York. 

An  outsider's  reaction  to  UB  Is  recognition 
of  the  oneness  of  the  Upward  Bounders.  One 
sees  and  hears  youths  who  are  realizing,  per- 
haps for  the  first  time,  that  their  lives  have 
a  definite  direction,  that  have  talent,  that 
they  can  go  on  to  college. 

Drlscoll  says  when  he  first  arrived  at  GSC 
he  "wasn't  too  Impressed.  ...  I  was  home- 
sick but  everybody  was  friendly  and  nice  and 
you  blend  right  In." 

In  his  second  year  with  UB  his  favorite 
covirse  is  sociology  because  It  is  the  study  of 
people.  "After  all,  that's  what  UB  Is  all 
about,"  he  says  with  a  smile. 

Lapolnte  defines  the  program  as  the  "crea- 
tion of  alternatives."  Students  are  presented 
with  the  material:  they  are  not  pushed.  These 
are  experiences  which  help  them  lead  a  richer 
and  fuller  life,  he  says. 

Hopefully,  college  is  the  aftermath  of  UB. 
Miss  Adams  sees  UB's  purpose  as  being  to 
"encourage  most  of  us  to  keep  studying  If 
we  aren't  financially  set,  to  make  us  strive 
for  scholarships." 

Last  year  80  percent  of  high  school  seniors 
In  GSC's  UB  continued  their  education.  Only 
12  per  cent  dropped  out  during  their  fresh- 
man year  of  college. 

UB  graduate  'Wayne  Butler  summarizes 
what  UB  means  to  the  many  who  have  pro- 
fited from  It.  "All  the  money  in  the  world 
couldn't  replace  the  memories  of  our  experi- 
ences at  Gorham." 


THE  FLAG  OF  OHIO  FLIES  IN  SOUTH 
■VIETNAM 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  22  there  came  to  my  oflBce  a  letter 
from  one  of  our  sons  of  the  United 
States  who  is  serving  in  South  Vietnam. 
The  tender  and  patriotic  message  which 
he  conveyed  to  me  is  of  such  significance 
that  I  believe  it  ought  to  be  contained 
in  the  Record  of  the  Senate  of  this  day. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  is  Sp4c.  Gar- 
field Ayers  Bixler  an  Ohioan.  He  is  a 
member  of  Company  C.  the  25th  Medi- 
cal Battalion  part  of  the  25th  Infantry 
Division  serving  the  United  States  in 
South  Vietnam. 

I  point  out  especially  his  statement: 

Myself  and  every  GI  over  here  loves  the 
United  States  and  we'll  win  In  this  war  and 
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any  to  follow  so  that  we  can  retain  the  way 
ot  life  we  love  so  very  much. 

He  asked  for  the  simple  favor  that  I 
arrange  to  have  sent  to  him  two  flags 
of  the  State  of  Ohio — one  to  fly  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  USO.  the  second 
to  be  in  Company  C  of  the  25th  Medi- 
cal Battalion  of  which  he  is  a  member 
and  In  which  there  are  three  other 
Ohioans. 

I  have  already  communicated  a  letter 
to  Gov.  James  A  Rhodes  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  requesting  that  he  make  arrange- 
ments, which  I  know  he  will  do,  to  com- 
ply with  the  request  of  this  fine  young 
American,  Sp4c.  Garfield  Ayers  Blxler. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chu  Tai,  Vietnam. 

July  18.  1967. 

Deax  Honorabus  Prank  J.  Lavsche  This 
letter  will  be  different  from  most  you  receive. 
Aa  you  might  have  guessed  by  the  envelope 
I'm  here  In  Vietnam,  at  Chu  Tal  and  a  mem- 
ber of  company  "C"  25th  Medical  Battalion 
part  of  the  25th  Infantry  Division.  Myself 
and  every  GI  over  here  loves  the  United 
States  and  well  win  in  this  war  and  any 
to  follow  so  that  we  can  retain  the  way  of 
life  we  love  so  very  much  Now  I  could  go 
on  and  on  and  add  more  but  I  feel  I  got  the 
point  across  to  you  already 

Well  now  down  to  the  real  reason  for  this 
letter!  We  have  a  U3  0  here  at  Chu  Tal 
and  I've  seen  Just  a  few  state  flags  there, 
80  me  being  an  Ohio  boy  i  Palnesvllle>  I 
want  to  know  if  it  is  at  all  possible  for  me 
to  receive  two  state  flags  over  here  The 
l8t  win  go  to  the  USO.  and  the  2nd  wi:i 
be  In  the  company  area,  all  together  there 
Is  four  of  us  here  In  this  unit  from  Ohio! 

Thank  you  for  hearing  of  my  wants  and 
wishes. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Sp4c  Garj-uld  Ateks  Bixlzr. 


A    NEW    ERA    IN    FEDERAL-STATE 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr  President,  some 
years  ago  we  heard  comments  from 
many  of  our  Governors  that  the  Federal 
Government  was  unresponsive  to  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  tiie  States. 

A  few  years  later  we  heard  protests 
that  the  Federal  Government  wa.s  in- 
truding its  powers  into  local  affairs  so 
that  States  rights  were  .somehow  being 
minimized. 

An  mo.st  recently  we  heard  that  States 
were  not  being  con.sulted  on  the  new 
Great  Society  reform  programs  which 
were  moving  forward  in  cities  and  rural 
areas  across  the  Nation 

More  and  more,  we  hear  a  new  voice 
from  the  Governors.  It  is  the  voice  of 
cooperation.  It  is  the  voice  of  concerned 
Interest.  It  is  a  voire  v.hich  recognizes 
the  common  responsibility  and  partner- 
ship of  the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  a  .series  of  human  and  com- 
munity renewal  pro  ects 

There  is  rea.^on  to  hope  that  we  may 
be  entering  a  new  era  In  Federal -State 
Mlatlons. 

In  the  last  4  months,  representatives 
of  the  President  have  made  visits  to  40 
States  and  m.et,  with  hundreds  of  State 
officials. 

Many  comments  have  cnme  to  the 
President  from  Democratic  and  Repub- 


lican Governors  indicating  the  value  of 
the.se  meetings. 

The  fact  is  that  Governors  of  the 
States  now  share  more  in  executive  de- 
cisions in  Washington  than  ever  before 
111  the  history  of  the  American  Federal- 
State  structure. 

The  Governors  believe  It  Is  a  good 
thing  I  believe  it  i.s  a  good  thing.  More 
efficient  programing  has  resulted  from 
it. 

Last  November  the  President  .sent  a 
memorandum  to  the  heads  of  Federal 
agencies  which  pjomted  out  that  tiie  basis 
of  creative  federalism  is  cooperation 
and  called  upon  them  to  take  steps  to 
afford  representatives  of  the  chief  e.xecu- 
tives  of  States  and  local  governments  the 
optKirtututy  to  advi.se  and  consult  in  the 
development  and  execution  of  programs 
which  directly  affect  the  conduct  of 
State  and  local  affairs 

A  few  days  ago  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  issued  the  latest  of  its  instruc- 
tions to  the  heads  of  executive  depart- 
ments and  establishments  on  methods  to 
be  followed  in  achieving  the  objectives 
set  by  the  President.  Significantly,  the 
good  offices  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  will  be 
used  in  obtaining  the  advice  and  com- 
ment of  organizations  representing  State 
and  local  governments  on  substantive  and 
administrative  regulations  proposed  to 
be  i.ssued  These  new  guidelines  for  con- 
sultation by  the  responsible  executives  of 
Federal  Government  and  State  and  local 
governments  are  a  constructive  and  im- 
minently practical  step  forward  in  the 
practice  of  creative  federalism. 

A  recent  article  publLshed  in  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  deals  witii  some 
aspects  of  the  relationship  between 
President  John.son  and  the  Democratic 
Governors  of  the  United  States,  recog- 
nizing steps  which  the  President  has 
taken  to  strengthen  the  partnership  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States. 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  although 
the  article  refers  to  Democratic  Gover- 
nors, it  could  just  as  well  have  referred 
to  Republican  Governors 

There  is  not  and  cannot  be,  politics  In 
the  new  Federal-State  partnership  It  is 
a  new  working  relationship  which  will 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  all  public 
servants  who  are  determined  to  work  for 
the  people. 

President  Johnson  de.ser\Ts  our  prai.se 
for  what  he  has  done  to  make  this  new 
era  possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  conscTit  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  Circular  .'K-So^ated  June 
28.  1967.  and  the  text  of  the  article  from 
the  July  3  issue  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News 

There  belnc  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Circular  No.  A-851 
ExEcimvE   OrncE   of   the   Presi- 
dent,    BI7REAU    OP     THE     BVDCET. 

Washington.  DC.  June  28.  1967. 
To  the  heads  of  Executive  Departments  and 

E.stabllshments. 

Subject:    Consultation  with   heads  of  State 

and  local  governments  In  development  of 

Federal     rules,     regulations,     standards, 

prijcedures,  and  guidelines. 

I    Purpose    In  accordance  with  the  Mem'T- 

randum  of  the  President  dated  November  11, 


1966,  on  'Advice  and  Consultation  with  State 
and  Local  Officials"  (copy  attached),  the 
purpose  of  this  Circular  Is  to  afl'ord  chief 
executives  of  Stnte  and  local  governments  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  comment  on  sig- 
nificant proposed  Federal  rules,  regulations. 
standards.  proced,ures.  and  guidelines  (here- 
after called  regulations!  applicable  to  Fed- 
eral iusslstance  programs  As  an  alternative 
to  direct  consultations,  the  Circular  pro- 
vides for  assistance  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relatione 
(ACIR)  In  arranging  to  obtain  State  and 
local  advice  and  comment  on  such  matters, 
in  cooperation  with  State  and  local  general 
government  associations. 

2.  Background.  Federal  agencies  adminis- 
tering programs  of  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  normally  Issue  regulation* 
under  which  the  program.s  are  administered. 
These  regulations  aftect  the  conduct  of  State 
and  local  affairs,  including  m.inagement  and 
organization,  planning,  program  adjust- 
ments, and  fiscal  and  administrative  system*. 
Federal  requirements  may  not  be  consistent 
among  Federal  agencies  nor  permit  needed 
flexibility  for  State  and  local  governments. 
To  meet  the  President's  objective  of  making 
cert.iln  that  vital  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams are  made  workable  at  the  point  of 
impact,  heads  of  State  and  local  governmenti 
should  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  Federal  regulations  prior  to  their 
Issuance. 

3.  Policies.  Agencies  will  be  guided,  to  the 
fullest  practical  extent  consistent  with  Fed- 
eral laws,  by  the  following  policies  in  de- 
veloping regulations  for  administering  pro- 
gram.s  of  assistance  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

a  The  central  coordinating  role  of  hesdi 
"f  state  and  local  governments.  Including 
their  role  of  Initiating  and  developing  State 
■md  lix-al  programs,  will  be  supported  and 
strengthened. 

b.  Federal  regulations  should  not  en- 
cumber the  heads  of  St  ite  and  local  govern- 
ments In  providing  effective  organizational 
and  administrative  arrangements  and  In  de- 
veloping planning,  budgetary,  and  fiscal  pro- 
cedures responsive  to  needs 

c.  Duplication  of  reporting  requirement* 
and  controls  which  are  e.'^labllshed  by  State 
and  Ux-al  governments  will  be  avoided,  and 
Federal  agencies  should  rely  wherever  pos- 
sible on  Internal  or  Independent  audits  per- 
formed at  the  State  or  local  level  as  provided 
in  Budget  Circular  No.  .^-73,  dated  August  4. 
1965. 

d.  Except  as  may  be  reqvilred  by  law  or 
special  circumstances,  agency  regulations 
dealing  with  like  mutters  (e.g..  allowable 
costs,  deflnltlon.s  of  like  term.s.  and  proce- 
dures and  Information  needed  for  determin- 
ing eligibility  In  like  cases;  will  be  consistent 
ixjih  Internally  and  with  practices  of  other 
agencies. 

4.  Coverage.  This  Circular  applies  to  regu- 
lations and  revisions  thereof  which  imple- 
ment .1  Federal  assistance  program  that  in- 
cludes among  Its  eligible  recipients  State  or 
local  governments  or  quasi-public  agencies 
(eg.,  public  houslnt;  or  urban  renewal  agen- 
cies i  and  directly  affect. 

a.  Interstate  relationships. 

b.  Intergovernmental  relationships  (eg. 
State-local  and  Interlocal), 

c.  Types  of  eligible  recipients. 

d.  Designations  of  agencies  within  State 
or  local  government, 

e.  Requirements  affecting  State  or  local 
personnel, 

f.  Organizational,  planning,  or  fiscal  nctlv- 
itles   of  State   and   other   governments,  or 

g  Roles  and  functions  of  heads  of  State 
or  local  governments. 

5.  Procrdurrs  for  informmu  State  and  lo- 
cal government  assor-attons  o>  proposed  nev 
or  revised  regulations. 

a.  The  Issuing  agency  will  provide  to  the 
.ACIR  a  copy  and  a  siimmnry  of  the  proposed 
regulation.   As  a  norm,  this  should  be  done 
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not  less  than  45  days  before  the  Intended 
d.ue  of  promulgation.  If  special  legal  or  other 
circumstances  do  not  permit  sufficient  time 
for  surh  notice  and  comment,  the  agency 
jrill  advise  the  ACIR  of  the  time  available 
and  provide  at  least  a  summary  or  abstract 
in  Ueu  of  the  full  draft  text  of  the  regula- 
tion- 

b.  T!ie  ACIR  will  promptly  transmit  copies 
of  the  agency  materlaLs  to  each  of  the  follow- 
ing State  and  loc:il  government  associations: 
National  Governors'  Conference,  Council  of 
State  Governments,  International  City  Man- 
agers' .Association.  National  Association  of 
Counties.  National  League  of  Cities,  and 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors. 

c.  Unless  an  earlier  response  Is  required, 
the  State  and  local  government  associations 
desiring  to  comment  will  transmit  their 
views  within  three  weeks  after  receiving  the 
summary,  addressing  comments  to  the  Fed- 
eral agency  concerned  through  the  ACIR. 

d.  If  requested  by  either  the  Federal 
agency  concerned  or  by  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment association,  the  ACIR  will  arrange 
a  meeting  between  representatives  of  the 
agency  and  the  association  (along  with 
State  or  local  chief  executives  or  their  repre- 
sentatives, where  desirable)  to  consider 
modifications   of   the    proposed   regulation. 

e.  The  agency  will  supply  a  copy  of  the 
regulation,  when  published,  to  the  ACIR. 

f.  To  see  that  these  provisions  are  car- 
ried out,  each  agency  should  promptly  des- 
ignate one  responsible  ofHclal,  and  inform 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  ACIR 
as  to  the  name  of  the  ofHclal. 

6.  Additional  functions  of  the   ACIR. 

a.  The  ACIR  Is  prepared  to  assist  agencies 
*■    In  developing   new   regulations   covered   by 

this  Circular  and  will  assist  in  assuring  that 
regulations  dealing  with  like  matters  are 
consistent,  as  provided  in  paragraph  3(d). 

b.  By  January  31  of  each  year,  the  ACIR 
will  make  a  report  to  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  concerning  operations 
under  this  Circular.  Copies  of  the  report  will 
be  furnished  to  each  agency  and  to  the  as- 
sociations representing  general  tinits  Of 
State  and  local  government. 

7  General  considerations.  This  Circular 
deals  with  only  one  aspect  of  the  President's 
policy  on  intergovernmental  consultation: 
the  development  of  regulations  relating  to 
Federal  assistance  programs.  The  Circular 
Is  not  Intended  to  limit  the  consultation 
process  to  this  aspect  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental problem.  Well  In  advance  of  the  stage 
of  promulgating  formal  regulations,  con- 
sultation should  be  pursued  actively  with 
heads  of  Suite  and  local  governments;  and 
to  this  extent  the  burden  of  consultation 
requirements  will  be  spread  Instead  of  con- 
centrated at  the  stage  of  issuing  regulations. 

It  Is  not  Intended  that  all  proposed  regu- 
lations or  revisions  will  be  automatically 
channeled  through  the  procedure  called  for 
la  this  Circular;  no  purpose  would  be  served 
by  creating  congestion  and  delay.  Judgment 
must  be  exercised  by  the  agencies  and  by  the 
State  and  local  governments  In  applying 
the  Circular;  selectivity  will  be  needed  in 
determining  which  substantive  and  admin- 
istrative regulations  are  significant  enough  to 
be  put  through  the  consultation  arrange- 
ments. As  experience  Is  gained,  Federal 
agencies  and  State  and  local  goverrunents 
can  be  expected  to  work  out  a  mutually 
productive  system  of  consultation,  with 
flexibility  and  room  for  Judgment  as  to 
'bat  Is  Important. 

The  Circular  Is  addressed  primarily  to  new 
regulations  or  revisions  of  existing  Federal 
regulations.  However,  agencies  will  give  con- 
structive consideration  to  requests  from 
heads  of  State  and  local  goverrunents  to  re- 
lew  and  revise  regulations  already  in  effect, 
and  to  consult  with  such  officials  on  request. 

8  Effective   date.   The   provisions   of  this 


Circular  become  efifectlve  30  days  from  the 
date  of  Issuance. 

Chahles  L.  Schultze, 

Director. 
Attachment. 

[Attachment  to  Circular  No.  A-85] 
The   President's   memorandum   to   heads   of 
certain  Federal  agencies,  November   11, 
1966. 
Memorandum  from  the  President  to:  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  Acting  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,    and    Welfare,    Secretary    of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Direc- 
tor, Oflice  of  Economic  Opportunity,  Di- 
rector, Office  of  Emergency  Planning, 
Subject:  Advice  and  consultation  with  State 
and  local  officials. 
The  basis  of  creative  federalism  Is  coopera- 
tion. 

If  Federal  assistance  programs  to  State  and 
local  governments  are  to  achieve  their  goals, 
more  is  needed  than  money  alone.  Effective 
organization,  management  and  administra- 
tion are  required  at  each  level  of  government. 
These  programs  must  be  carried  out  Jointly; 
therefore,  they  should  be  worked  out  and 
planned  In  a  cooperative  spirit  with  those 
chief  officials  of  State,  county  and  local  gov- 
ernments who  are  answerable  to  their  citi- 
zens. 

To  the  fullest  practical  extent  I  want  you 
to  take  steps  to  afford  representatives  of  the 
Chief  Executives  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment the  opportunity  to  advise  and  consult 
in  the  development  and  execution  of  pro- 
grams which  directly  affect  the  conduct  of 
State  and  local  affairs. 

I  believe  these  arrangements  will  greatly 
strengthen  the  Federal  system  at  all  levels. 
Our  objective  Is  to  make  certain  that  vital 
new  Federal  assistance  programs  are  made 
workable  at  the  point  of  Impact. 

I  am  asking  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  to  work  with  you,  with  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations, and  with  the  public  Interest  groups 
representing  State  and  local  government  in 
developing  useful  and  productive  arrange- 
ments to  help  carry  out  this  policy. 
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New      Era      Possible — Johnson      Silences 

Governor  Critics 

(By   Jimmy    Banks) 

St.  Lotns,  Mo. — A  new  era  In  federal-state 
relations  may  be  opening  up  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  criticism  fired  at  President  Johnson 
In  December  by  several  democratic  gover- 
nors. 

They  met  In  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W. 
Va.,  to  lick  their  wounds  after  the  1966  elec- 
tions. They  were  highly  critical  of  Mr.  John- 
son's failure,  and  that  of  other  federal  offi- 
cials, to  consult  them  on  his  revolutionary 
"Great  Society"  programs. 

Saturday's  meeting  here  of  Democratic 
governors  proved  that,  In  typical  Johnsonian 
fashion.  It  had  taken  him  less  than  six 
months  to  win  over  some  of  his  most  severe 
critics  when  he  felt  winning  them  over  was 
necessary.  He  apparently  did  so,  In  this  In- 
stance, simply  by  Investigating  their  com- 
plaints, finding  many  of  thein  Justified  and 
taking  steps  to  correct  them. 

During  his  brief  visit  here  Saturday  the 
President  told  the  governors  the  federal 
system  Is  achieving  "a  strength  and  a  mean- 
ing it  has  never  had  before." 

But  he  also  assured  them  "your  role  in 
our  partnership  Is  critical," 

"But  to  be  effective,  your  hand  must  be 
strengthened,"  he  admitted.  "And  today,  I 
can  tell  you  of  one  measure  we  are  taking 
to  accomplish  Just  that. 

"Very  shortly,  at  my  direction,  every  one 


of  you — every  governor  in  this  country — will 
have  a  chance  to  review,  to  advise,  and  to 
consult  on  every  federal  regulation  involving 
programs  in  your  state. 

"This  is  an  historic  breakthrough,"  Mr. 
Johnson  declared.  "It  can  have  a  revolution- 
ary impact  on  our  partnership  and  your  po- 
sition In  it.  It  v^'iU  strengthen  your  ability 
to  plan,  to  budget,  to  coordinate,  to  an  ex- 
tent never  possible  in  the  Statehouse  before. 

"Other  measures  will  follow,"  he  promised, 
"to  make  your  role  stronger  and  your  job 
easier. 

"You  know  the  seriousness  of  our  pur- 
pose." he  added.  "Gov.  Farrls  Bryant  has  led 
a  team  of  top  federal  officials  into  40  states 
during  the  last  four  months  in  meetings 
with  governors  and  their  key  administrative 
officials.  He  tells  me  that  during  these  meet- 
ings 1.333  separate  problems  or  grievances 
were  identified.  Of  these.  733  were  answered 
on  the  spot:  456  were  settled  with  quick 
followup  actions. 

"That  leaves  144  queries  still  to  l>e  an- 
swered— Just  1  per  cent."  the  President  said. 
"Even  when  those  questions  have  been 
cleared  up — and  I  have  given  Instructions 
that  I  want  this  done  Just  as  quickly  as 
possible — we  don't  expect  to  rest.  New  prob- 
lems arise  each  day.  and  each  day  new  solu- 
tions must  be  searched  for  and  found." 

After  the  President  briefed  the  governors, 
they  reported  to  him  on  his  current  prospects 
for  reelection  next  year. 

"What  they  said  was  music  to  my  ears," 
the  President  reported  later. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  what  Mr. 
Johnson  promised  the  governors  about  their 
future  influence  was  music  to  their  ears. 


FRENCH  COMMUNIST  PROPAGANDA 
AGAINST  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
23,  there  came  to  my  oflBce  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Edward  L.  White  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
pointing  out  to  me  a  propaganda  sheet 
which  he  picked  up  In  a  Paris,  France, 
bookstore,  favoring  the  Colnmunists  and 
opposing  the  United  States.  Mr.  White 
asked  me  for  my  comment  about  this 
paper  that  was  replete  in  the  attempt 
to  poison  the  minds  of  American  tour- 
ists in  France  against  our  involvement 
in  South  Vietnam  and  in  favor  of  the 
Communists  in  that  region  In  spite  of 
all  of  the  atrocities,  the  falsehoods,  and 
the  efforts  to  destroy  the  dignity  of 
human  beings  and  in  favor  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  tyrannical  despotic  Com- 
munist government, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  the  sheet  carried  by  the  book- 
stores of  Paris,  entitled  "Welcome  to 
American  Tourists,"  containing  the  ma- 
terial which  I  have  Just  described,  and 
the  text  of  my  letter  dated  June  30, 
written  to  Mr.  Edward  L.  White  of  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  making  my  comments  about 
the  contents  of  the  foregoing-mentioned 
propaganda  sheet. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jdne  30.  1967. 
Mr.  Edward  L.  White, 
Dayton,  Ohio 

Dear  Mr.  White:  I  received  your  letter  of 
June  20th  and  noted  what  you  said  In  It. 

I  read  fully  the  propaganda  letter  found 
In  the  bookshops  of  Paris  under  the  title 
of  "Welcome  to  American  Tourists". 

This  "welcome"  letter  is  Intended  to  In- 
flame Americans  against  their  own  govern- 
ment In  its  participation  In  the  South  Viet 
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Nam  effort  to  repel  Communist  aggression 
Communist  China  and  Hanoi  have  greatly 
succeeded  In  propagandizing  the  citizen  ol 
the  United  States  m.iking  him  bellere  that 
the  presence  of  our  troops  in  bouth  Viet 
Nam  has  no  rt^litionship  to  the  security  ot 
the  United  States  nor  for  the  security  of 
nations  that  w.mt  to  belong  to  the  Free 
West  and  remain  unshackled  by  Communist 
dictation. 

The  letter  is  a  clever  and  effective  Com- 
munist propaganda  sheet  Obviously,  and  to 
me  painfully,  it  is  i..i'. m^  an  impact  I:  is 
replete  with  the  arguments  that  Hj  Chi 
Mloh.  leading  the  Communists  of  North 
Viet  Nam,  and  of  Mao  Tse  Tung,  the  Com- 
munist leader  of  China,  .ire  propagandizing 

I  am  against  war  I  want  the  United 
States  to  bring  the  South  Vietnamese  prob- 
lem to  the  negotiating  table  and  that  I  be- 
lieve our  government  is  trying  to  do  Ho  Chi 
Mlnb  on  the  other  hand  demands  that  we 
stop  bombing  'he  Nirth  wltiidnw  ovir 
troops  from  South  Viet  Nam.  and  allow  the 
establishment  of  a  government  in  South  Viet 
Nam  dominated  by  the  Commumst  "Libera- 
tion Front"  of  that  nation 

Can   we    at   this   time    yield    to   such   de- 
mamds''  I  do  n  .t  think  so 
Sincerely  yours, 

'  Frank  J    Lacsche. 

Welcome  to  A.xerican  Touiusts 
Every  spring  Paris  welcomes  the  arrival  of 
Its  American  visitors.  Again,  this  year,  the 
French  are  happy  to  see  you,  for  they  like 
Americans.  But  this  time  they  may  have  some 
questions  to  ask  you.  Are  the  American  peo- 
ple really  going  to  permit  the  US  Ciovern- 
ment  to  kill  every  Vietname-^e  in  Vietnam  in 
the  name  of  freedom  ■  They  hope  to  hear 
from  you  that  freedom  has  not  become  Just 
an  empty  word  used  by  .Americans  to  e.xcu.^e 
the  slaughter  of  the  Vietnamese  people  They 
hope  that  you  and  other  Americans  are  using 
your  freedom  to  bring  an  end  to  a  war  which 
Is  turning  the  world  away  from  America  In 
horror  and  Indignation. 

WHO     13    FOOLED' 

When  war  Is  called  pacification  vvhen  con- 
centration camps  are  called — new  life  ham- 
lets— when  people  fighting  on  their  own  soil 
against  a  foreign  .irmy  are  called — Invader* — 
when  hospitals  and  schools  are  called — mili- 
tary targets — when  gas.  napalm  and  frag- 
mentation bombs  ire  called— humane — when 
torture  Is  called — questioning — when  the 
herding  at  gurv(>oint  of  women  and  children 
Into  barbed-wire  enclosures  is  cilled  -de- 
fense of  the  free  world— who  Is  fooled? 

The  Vietnamese  p'>ople  are  not  foiled  If 
they  are  Ignorant  peasants,  not  ready  for  free- 
dom because  they  would  be  fooled  bv  the 
communists,  why  has  the  US  propaganda 
and  military  machine  been  unable  to  fool 
them?  They  see  the  reality  of  what  Is  hap- 
pening to  their  country  It  Is  the  American 
people,  confused  by  years  of  systematic  anti- 
communlsm.  wh'i  are  being  fooled — It  is  the 
American  fjeople  that  the  U  S.  Government 
needs  to  fool  in  order  to  carry  out  Its  geno- 
cldal  war. 

DEFEND      YOt-R      COUNTKY 

It  Is  not  defense  of  America  to  destroy  a 
small  and  dl.st.^nt  nation  It  Is  not  defense 
of  your  country's  honor  to  support  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  The  people  of  the  world  are  look- 
ing to  the  American  people  to  use  the  free- 
dom they  proclaim  to  expose  the  lies  and 
oppose  the  brutiiUty  of  their  government. 
They  want  to  know  are  you  a  blind  follower 
of  empty  propag.inda'  Or  a  courageous  citi- 
zen who  win  dem.ina  a  H.ALT  to  a  war  wl.ich 
Is  covering  .America  vilth  shame  and  dis- 
honor? 

(Paris  American  Committee  to  Stopwar. 
114.  rue  de  Vaut;irard.  Paris-VI Comitl  Viet- 
nam. National.  Bo<^te  Postale  42-05  Paris. 
M.C.A.A..  91.  rue  de  Faubourg-Salnt-Denls, 
Parts- 10"") 


CAPTrV'E  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr  TOVVEK  Mr.  President,  this 
maiitli  American.s  have  celebrated  the 
I91st  annnersiiry  of  the  fuundinn  of  the 
.■Viiierican  Rep,ubhc  However,  the  month 
of  July  mark.s  tlie  ninth  anniversary  of 
an  event  less  felicitious  and  more  sober- 
ing. For  it  was  9  years  ago.  in  1959.  when 
President  Dwight  Eisenliower  signed 
into  law  an  act  of  Congress  establisii- 
ing  the  third  week  of  July  as  Captive 
Nations  Week  While  Americans  have 
celebrated  nearly  two  centuries  of  con- 
tinual freedom  in  a  land  of  unlimited 
opportunity,  there  are  still  hundreds  of 
millions  of  our  fellow  human  beiims  en- 
slaved by  Communist  governments 
throughout  the  world.  Three  hundred 
million  of  these  enslaved  people  are  in 
formerly  indejiendent  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe.  The  rest  of  these  millions  are  in 
Soviet  Russia,  China.  Southeast  Asia, 
and  North  V'letnam. 

By  direction  of  this  historic  congres- 
sional re.solution.  the  President  of  tlie 
United  States  makes  an  annual  procla- 
mation of  our  Nation's  sympathies  for 
these  people  enslaved  under  communism. 
The  President  is  directed  by  the  re.solu- 
tion to  continue  tills  annual  proclama- 
tion of  sympathy  until  the^e  captive  na- 
tions are  once  more  free. 

The  sjrowth  and  development  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  in  our  own  country, 
the  Republic  of  China,  South  Korep.  the 
Philippines,  West  Germany.  Turkey,  and 
elsewhere  lias  demonstrattxi  the  deep- 
ened understandmij;  on  tiie  part  of  our 
people  and  otners  of  the  basic  and  fun- 
damental importance  of  all  the  captive 
nations  to  our  national  security  and  that 
of  the  free  world  Our  concentrated  sup- 
port of  all  the  captive  nations,  including 
necessarily  the  dozen  small  nations 
within  the  Soviet  Union  itself,  is  one  of 
tiie  most  powerful  nonmilitary  deter- 
rents against  further  overt  Sino-Soviet 
Ru.ssian  ak<".,'rt'sr,ion  and  a  prime,  for- 
midable force  for  peace  with  freedom 
and  justice  in  the  world 

Captive  Nations  Week  ofTers  encour- 
agement to  the  millions  of  human  beings 
who  are  forced  to  endure  foreign  domi- 
nation of  their  nations;  Captive  Nations 
Week  renders  deep  compa.ssion  for  their 
more  fortunate  countrymen  who  found 
refuge  in  other  natioius  at  the  cost  of 
being  uprooted  from  a  liomeland  to 
which  they  can  never  return  and  from 
loved  ones  they  may  never  see  again. 
Thus  the  Congress  once  a.gain  designates 
Captive  Nations  Week  when  voice  can 
be  given  to  the  acting  sympathy  of 
American  people  for  the  victims  of  Com- 
munist  expansion   and   suppression. 

Progress  has  been  made  witlnn  the 
internal  relations  of  some  Communist 
nations  The  present  .stage  of  Commu- 
nist domination  offers  .some  autonomy 
to  tlie  satellite  nations.  Russia  commu- 
nism lias  liberalized  internally  to  a  lim- 
ited e.xtent  and  has  mtant  some  amelio- 
ration of  the  living  conditions  of  the 
captive  peoples 

Hewevor,  m  the  midst  of  the  talk  of 
further  "bridge  building  with  the  East.  " 
let  us  never  forget  that  for  millions  of 
citizens  in  captive  n-'itions,  there  has  not 
been  a  restoration  of  the  national  and 
personal    freedom    whicli    is    rightfully 


theirs.  The  captive  people  continue  to 
live  in  despair,  m  enslavement,  in  an- 
guish for  their  lost  past,  in  fear  and 
trepidation  for  the  present  and  in  appre- 
liension  for  the  future.  Yet  despite  their 
sufferings,  there  is  an  undercurrent  of 
undying  hope  continually  nourished  by 
their  unsubmissive  spirit  that  once  more 
their  national  aspirations  may  be  rea- 
lized, their  personal  freedom  restored. 
Their  yearning  liopes  will  never  be  sat- 
isfied until  they  are  completely  liber- 
ated. The  way  to  build  bridges  to  the 
East  is  to  keep  faith  with  the  people  of 
the  captive  nations 
Benjamin  Franklin  once  said: 

Our  cau.se  Is  the  cause  of  all  mankind,  and 
we  are  fighting  for  their  liberty  In  defending 
our  own. 

By  our  observance  in  the  United  States 
of  Captive  Nations  Week,  we  show  our 
support  of  tJie  right  of  all  people  to  pur- 
sue their  political,  economic,  and  cul- 
tural development  as  they  deem  best. 
This  support  will  encourage  and  nurture 
the  hope  for  freedom  for  those  still  sub- 
jected to  the  yoke  of  tyranny  and  en- 
slavement that  engulfs  millions  of  peo- 
ple. The  people  of  the  United  States  can- 
not permit  themselves  to  ignore  the 
reality  of  over  a  billion  people  living  In 
Communist-dominated  captive  nations. 
As  in  Vietnam  today  and  many  satellite 
Communist  nations,  we  still  sec  the  hope, 
courage,  and  love  of  freedom  living 
within  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Depriva- 
tion of  liberty  does  not  destroy  the  de- 
.sire  for  it.  May  Captive  Nations  Week  of 
1967  remind  us  of  the  past  plight  and 
future  hopes  of  those  who  yearn  for  the 
freedom  that  Americans  have  fofind  so 
commonplace 


EASTERN    AIRLINES    NOW    SERVES 
PACIFIC  NORTHVTEST 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  Mr, 
Arthur  D.  Lewis,  senior  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  Eastern  Airlines, 
was  recently  in  Seattle,  where  he  ad- 
dressed our  Rotary  Club. 

As  is  well  known.  Eastern  was  certifi- 
cated to  serve  our  Northwest  region  just 
this  spring,  and  service  was  begun  on 
June  13.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
Eastern's  several  flights  daily  are  doing 
exceptionally  well,  both  inbound  from 
St.  Louis  and  outbound  for  the  East. 

Eastern  is  obviously  pleased  with  the 
new  route  award,  and  I  wish  to  empha- 
.size.  Mr.  President,  that  Seattle  is  just 
as  obviously  delighted  to  have  this  fine 
airline  added  to  our  city  and  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.scnt  that  Mr. 
Lewis'  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obicction,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  of  Arthi'r  D.  Lewis.  Senior  Vicx 

PRESIDE.NT    and   GtNERAl.    MANAGER,    EaSTEBN 

Airlines,  at  the  Rotary  Ci-tb  of  Seattu. 

Wash  ,   June   14,   1967 

President  Pennington.  Mr.  Ohtakl.  Mr. 
McMorran.  Mr.  Lelenecker.  Mr.  Middleton, 
Mr.   Wallls,  Members  of  the   t;eattle   Rotary. 

Yesterday  Eastern  began  terving  Seattle. 
Thl.s  IS  an  historic  occasion  fur  us.  We  have 
had  ambitions  to  serve  this  area  since  ttie 
earliest  days  of  the  company.  Now  that  we 
have  begun  dally  Jet  service  to  St.  Louis  and 
points  beyond.  let  me  assure  you  that  we  will 
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do  all  we  can  to  provide  you  with  a  fine 
quality  air  service. 

Bv  virtue  of  geography,  Seattle  is  a  natural 
airline  hub.  It  stands  at  the  junction  of  alr- 
'me  routes  from  Alaska,  from  Honolulu  and 
Austrdli.<.  from  the  Far  East,  from  California. 
from  the  East  Coast  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Fclar  routes  from  Europe. 

But  It  was  not  a  complete  air  traffic  hub 
until  we  began  service  yesterday.  There  has 
not  been  direct  service  to  St.  Louis  and  the 
Southeast  and  the  Caribbean,  a  situation 
vour  civic  and  business  loaders  have  worked 
long  and  hard  to  correct. 

Eastern  Is  pleased  to  supply  the  missing 
spoke  in  the  pattern  of  airline  routes  serving 
you.  Not  only  is  the  rout*  a  new  one.  but  It 
directly  serves  a  new  industry  as  well.  We 
will  be  serving  most  of  the  cities  importantly 
involved  In  space  exploration.  On  this  route 
will  be  Seattle  with  Boeing  and  other  re- 
lated aerospace  companies,  and  St.  Louis,  the 
site  of  the  McDonnell  Douglas  Company. 
Next  comes  HuntsvlUe,  Alabama,  the  site 
of  the  George  C.  Marshall  Space  Center  and 
the  Redstone  Arsenal.  They  build  the  engines 
to  launch  our  space  effort — and  lastly  comes 
Cape  Kennedy,  the  site  of  our  space  launch- 
ing operations.  We  dubbed  this  route  the 
Space  Age  Corridor  and  It  is  truly  that. 

We  will  begin  with  three  schedules  dally 
to  St.  Louis,  two  of  them  nonstop.  In  addi- 
tion to  serving  the  Space  Age  Corridor,  we 
Intend  to  offer  an  extensive  pattern  of  con- 
necting schedules  out  of  St.  Louis  to  points 
all  over  the  «ast.  We  will  see  to  It  that  con- 
necUons  are  available  not  only  to  points  on 
Eastern's  system,  but  also  to  cities  on  the 
systems  of  other  carriers  as  well.  St.  Louis 
hu  long  been  Identified  with  the  Northwest 
Territory.  It  was  the  starting  point  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition.  It  was  once  the 
gateway  to  the  Pacific  Northwest.  It  slipped 
from  this  role  many  years  ago  and  Chicago 
became  the  prime  gateway  to  and  from  this 
area.  With  the  advent  of  modern  air  trans- 
port. Chicago  has  become  one  of  the  worse 
bottlenecks  In  the  United  States  for  the  pas- 
sage of  through  and  connecting  traffic.  We 
Intend  to  offer  a  level  of  connecUhg  service 
at  St.  Louis  every  bit  as  good~^as  much 
through  single-plane  service  which  exists 
over  Chicago — and  once  again,  let  St.  Louis 
take  lt«  rightful  place  In  the  flow  of  traffic 
between  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the  East. 

Our  research  in  prosecuting  our  route  ap- 
plication showed  clearly  that  the  community 
of  Interest  between  the  Northwest  and  South- 
east sections  of  this  country  has  been  stunted 
by  lack  of  good  air  service  and  lower  cost 
senices  as  well.  We  Intend  to  do  a  great  deal 
to  remedy  this.  I  personally  think  this  area 
Is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  country 
but  beyond  that,  it  is  unique  unto  Itself. 
It  Is  not  only  beautiful,  but  you  must  come 
here  to  see  Its  beauty.  You  don't  find  it  In 
the  East,  in  the  South ,  In  California,  or  any- 
where else.  And  nothing  is  really  more  In- 
spiring than  the  magnificent  mountain 
massefc  in  this  area — Mount  Rainier,  Mount 
Hood.  Mount  St.  Helens — the  great  hardwood 
forest,  the  magnificent  city  of  Seattle  with 
Its  internationally  famous  Space  Needle,  the 
waterw.iys— the  ranee  country — and  we  in- 
tend to  sell  It  to  people  on  our  system  who 
need  a  new  vacation  area. 

And  we  would  like  you  to  see  some  of  our 
old  home  grounds.  I  know  a  great  number  of 
Seattlelltes  go  to  Hawaii.  I  used  to  live  there 
and  I  h.^vc  come  to  know  many  people  who 
live  In  Seattle  because  of  their  Hawaiian 
visits.  When  I  was  president  of  Hawaiian 
Alrllne.s,  I  spent  time  and  money  trying  to 
Increase  your  travel  to  Hawaii.  That  Job  Is 
done  now  -all  of  yoti  have  gone  to  Hawaii 
who  need  to  po  \ve  think  you  should  come 
see  us  In  Florida,  the  Bahamas,  and  the 
Caribbean. 

We  are  cutMne  the  rate  between  here  and 
St    Louis   by    18    percent.    Other    reductions 


exist   to  cities  beyond  St.  Louis,  but  at   a 
later  date. 

I  understand  that  one  of  the  longest  words 
in  the  world  Is  when  the  announcer  says: 
"And  now  a  word  from  our  sponsor  .  .  ." 
Occasionally,  Rotary  speakers  violate  a  sim- 
ilar taboo  when  they  tend  to  deliver  a  long- 
winded  commercial  In  lieu  of  an  Interesting 
talk.  I  would  not  want  to  l>e  the  first  guest 
speaker  to  be  convicted  of  breaking  this 
sensible  tradition,  but  I  believe  I  am  justi- 
fied on  this  occasion  In  telling  you  something 
about  Eastern  Airlines  for  the  benefit  of 
those  of  you  who  might  not  know  who  we 
are,  where  we  come  from,  where  we  fly  to. 
and  how  we  got  to  Seattle  In  the  first  place. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  overly  commercial, 
let  me  say  that  Eastern  carries  more  passen- 
gers than  any  other  airline  In  the  world 
except  one.  This  year  we  should  carry  over 
18,000,000  people.  In  terms  of  operating  reve- 
nues, we  are  the  fourth  largest  U.S.  domestic 
trunk  carrier.  This  year  our  gross  revenues 
will  approach  $700,000,000.  Our  fleet  of  207 
aircraft — 114  of  which  are  pure  jet — on  an 
average  day  we  wdll  fly  400,000  miles  and 
have  1,300  departures  over  our  route  net- 
work of  more  than  20,000  miles.  Generally 
speaking,  our  routes  run  In  a  north-south, 
or  northeast-southwest,  or  northwest-south- 
east direction  In  the  eastern  half  of  the 
country. 

We  employ  more  than  26,000  people  and 
serve  113  communities  In  28  U.S.  states,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  Canada, 
Bermuda,  the  Bahamas  and  Mexico. 

Eastern's  predecessor  companies  began 
operations  In  1928  between  New  York,  At- 
lanta, and  Miami.  For  many  years,  Eastern's 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  was 
Captain  Eddie  Rlckenbacker,  who  became 
associated  with  the  company  in  1934.  He  re- 
tired formally  In  1963,  and  Is  no  longer  con- 
nected with  the  company.  At  that  time,  Mr. 
Floyd  Hall  became  our  president  and  chief 
executive  officer. 

In  many  respects.  Eastern  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  Seattle.  We  have  bought  a  lot 
of  equipment  from  Boeing  In  the  last  ten 
years.  We  are  one  of  the  world's  largest  users 
of  Boeing  equipment  and  will  continue  to  be 
one  of  the  world's  largest.  Since  the  dawn  of 
the  jet  age,  we  have  bought  and  taken  de- 
livery of  75  jet  planes,  and  19  more  are  on 
order.  Including  4  new  747  airplanes  and  2 
SSTs.  Altogether  we  have  bought  or  have  on 
order  more  thaa^500,000.000  in  Boeing  sub- 
sonic jets.  This  iia»  created  and  will  con- 
tinue to  create  a  1^  of  Jobs  In  the  Seattle 
area.  I  have  no  Ide/how  many  Boeing  planes 
we  will  buy  In  the  decade  of  the  70s — in 
SSTs  alone,  our  orders  could  exceed  our 
present  subsonic  purchase. 

Because  Seattle  Is  such  an  air-minded 
city,  it  Is  not  an  easy  task  to  tell  you  some- 
thing you  don't  already  know  about  your 
native  Industry.  In  commercial  aviation, 
Seattle  dominates  the  U.S.  Industry.  With 
the  727-200  series  airplane,  the  737,  the  747 
and  ultimately  the  U.S.  SST.  you  will  con- 
tinue to  dominate  It.  And  not  just  dominate 
the  United  States  commercial  aviation  field, 
but  the  world,  the  free  world  at  least.  You 
should  be  proud  of  that  accomplishment, 
and  be  proud,  too,  of  the  people  in  your  com- 
munity who  brought  It  about.  And  this 
didn't  come  easy — In  fact,  the  path  of  this 
industry  is  strewn  with  Industry  giants  who 
flourished  for  awhile  and  then  fell  by  the 
wayside — some  through  merger  and  others 
by  changing  the  course  of  their  business  to 
reduce  the  a^tlvities  In  commercial  aviation. 
The  Boeing  Company  Is  certainly  one  of  the 
world's  great  companies — it  is  great  by  any 
standard. 

As  a  prelude  to  the  use  of  the  Boeing  SST, 
we  have  also  reserved  delivery  positions  for 
six  of  the  British-French  Concorde  SSTs 
which  are  expected  to  be  available  for  com- 
merlcal  service  In  1972. 


Because  of  the  delay  in  the  U.S.  SST,  we 
have  bought  more  Concordes  than  we  would 
have  likely  bought  if  the  U.S.  SST  were 
earlier  in  deliveries.  As  a  nation,  we  must 
move  forward  most  vigorously  on  our  SST 
program  or  lose  still  more  purchases  to  the 
European  SST.  We  cannot  maintain  world 
leadership  as  a  nation  unless  this  nation 
builds  an  SST.  We  are  on  the  right  track,  we 
simply  need  to  proceed  without  delay  to  its 
conclusion.  We  are  in  one  of  the  most  dy- 
namic industries  in  the  Industry — with  Seat- 
tle its  fountainhead. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  air  transportation 
Is  running  about  15  to  20  percent  per  year. 
This  conceals  the  staggering  growth  in  ab- 
solute amount  that  is  taking  place  each  year. 
This  year  Eastern  Airlines  will  grow  over 
20  percent  In  size.  Now  we  are  only  the  fourth 
largest  domestic  carrier  In  the  country  from 
a  standpoint  of  gross  revenues,  but  this  20 
percent  rate  of  growth  represents  an  increase 
in  absolute  figures  well  in  excess  of  $100,000,- 
000.  This  is  equivalent  to  placing  In  service 
this  year  an  airline  equal  in  size  to  one  of 
the  smaller  trunklines  or  several  of  the 
larger  regional  air  carriers.  We  will  place 
42  jets  in  service  this  year. 

We  have  tailored  special  newspaper  and 
television  advertising  to  launch  our  market 
development  effort,  with  an  initial  invest- 
ment of  about  $600,000  In  promotional  activi- 
ties. A  10-man  sales  team  "blitzed"  your  area 
last  week,  and  returned  with  enthusiastic  re- 
ports of  the  warmness  and  interest  expressed 
by  the  potential  customers  they  contacted. 

It  Is  difficult  to  express  the  excellent  re- 
sponse that  has  already  been  given  these  ef- 
forts. Our  reservations  phones  have  been 
busy.  We  already  know,  from  the  call  volume 
over  the  past  four  weeks,  that  our  26-agent 
force  in  reservations  will  have  to  be  In- 
creased to  at  least  50  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  Yesterday,  two  of  our  three  first-day 
flights  from  Seattle  went  out  booked  to 
capacity.  If  we  Include  the  traffic  at  Portland, 
where  one  of  the  flights  stops  before  pro- 
ceeding to  St.  Louis,  HuntsviUe  and  Florida. 
Bookings  on  later  flights  Indicate  that  our 
traffic  projections  for  this  market  have  al- 
ready been  proved  too  conservative. 

We  want  to  respond  to  this  reception  by 
Seattle  by  giving  the  best  service  possible. 
We  will  try  to  stay  ahead  of  the  traffic  de- 
mand, increasing  schedules  to  assure  ade- 
quate capacity.  We  will  try  to  give  you  prompt 
service  in  booking  reservations,  delivering 
tickets  and  providing  whatever  personal  serv- 
ice you  require.  I  do  not  say  we  will  not  make 
mistakes.  But  please  know  that  what  mis- 
takes occur  will  certainly  not  be  due  to  in- 
difference on  Eastern's  part. 

We  truly  feel  responsible  in  this  respect. 
Your  Port  of  Seattle  gave  us  airport  facili- 
ties two  and  a  half  months  ahead  of  previous 
construction  schedules.  You  helped  us  open 
a  reservations  office,  with  Its  complexity  of 
communications  facilities,  in  a  record  30 
days  from  initiation  of  planning.  You  have 
taken  us  into  your  community  in  a  manner 
that  has  literally  awed  every  one  of  our  em- 
ployees here. 

There's  no  question  in  Ea-=tern's  mind 
that  it  is  literally  charged  with  giving  you 
the  best  it  can. 

This  poses  to  us  one  of  the  very  impor- 
tant problems  of  this  Industry — the  lack  of 
compatibility  of  a  fast  growing  mass  market 
with  the  need  to  provide  the  passenger  with 
highly  personalized  service.  We  know,  with- 
out reservation,  that  an  airline  Is  Judged  by 
the  quality  of  its  service.  Quality  In  on-time 
performance.  Quality  In  the  approach  to  and 
dealings  with  the  customers.  Quality  In  its 
appearance.  These  are  the  things  that  are 
Important  to  the  person  w«  are  asking  to 
ride  on  our  airplanes.  ^ 

Financial  success  Is.  of  course,  an  impor- 
tant yardstick  of  comparison  in  any  enter- 
prise. But  to  the  traveling  public,  quality  of 
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service  Is  the  major,  and  often  the  only 
means  of  rating  one  .tlrllne  against  another. 

Eastern  comes  to  Seattle  with  this  aware- 
ness foremost  in  mind  Yesterday  we 
launched  service  In  a  totally  new  and  here- 
tofore undeveloped  market.  If  thLs  market  is 
to  bear  fruitful  profits  for  Eastern  It  must 
be  made  acceptable  and  desirable  to  airline 
travelers. 

We  have  located  in  Seattle  one  of  only 
eight  consoUd.ited  reservations  centers  on 
our  system.  We  have  bruu^ht  in  sites,  main- 
tenance, reservations  and  customer  services 
personnel.  This  agi?regate  tot.il  of  75  people 
represents  an  addition  of  around  three  qu.ir- 
ters  of  a  million  dollars  a  year  in  payroll 
spending  pKjwer  Our  employee  force  will 
grow  to  over  100  before  year's  end 

We  are  very  happy  to  be  linked  to  the 
world's  commercial  airplane  production  cen- 
ter— and  also  one  of  the  great  cities  leading 
this  country  Into  outer  space 

We  will  do  our  part  to  meet  your  travel 
needs,  to  facilitate,  not  retard,  your  great 
role  In  air  tnnsport  and  in  space  explora- 
tion. 

We  salute  you! 


ELECTION  OF  DAVID  A.  MORSE.  OP 
NEW  YORK,  AS  ILO  DIRECTOR 
GENERAL  FOR  HIS  FOURTH  TERM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  advise  the  Senate  that  Da\.1d 
A.  Morse,  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
International  civil  servants  in  our  world 
today,  has  been  elected  Director  Gen- 
eral of  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation for  his  fourth  term.  Mr  Morse  has 
headed  the  ILO  since  June  1948  and  has 
thus  served  in  office  for  more  than  18 
years — a  term  of  service  unprecedented 
In  the  annals  of  international  organiza- 
tions. The  election  was  imanimous,  as  it 
had  been  when  Mr  Morse  was  elected  for 
new  terms  in  May  1957  and  in  March 
1962.  As  the  governing  body  of  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization  reflects 
the  tripartite  character  of  the  organiza- 
tion, the  unanimous  vote  indicated  the 
support  of  employer  and  worker  repre- 
sentatives as  well  as  those  of  govern- 
ments. 

Prior  to  his  initial  election  to  the  post 
of  Director  General  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization,  Mr.  Morse  had  had  a 
distinguished  career  in  the  Government 
service  of  the  United  States.  He  headed 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  annual  Con- 
ference In  San  Francisco  in  June  1948, 
when  he  was  first  elected  Director  Gen- 
eral. At  that  time  he  was  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Labor  of  the 
United  States  and  previously  had  held 
high  positions  in  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  Department  of  Interior,  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and  In 
the  military — having  served  in  respon- 
sible posts  in  the  allied  military  govern- 
ments for  several  European  countries. 
Mr.  Morse  was  bom  in  New  York  City 
and  attended  the  public  schools  of 
Somerville,  N.J..  Rutgers  University,  and 
Harvard  Law  School. 

During  Mr.  Morse's  tenure  at  the  ILO. 
the  membership  of  the  Oruanization  has 
increased  from  55  to  119  The  regular 
budget  of  the  Organization  has  incre^-sed 
from  approximately  S4  5  million  in  1948 
to  $22.5  million  in  1967  Much  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  Organization  and  addi- 
tional large  sums — appro.ximateIy  $14  8 


million  in  1967^are  devoted  to  the  ILOs 
technical  cooperation  activities,  under 
which  more  than  650  experts  .served  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Tliis  operational 
wori:  takes  place  in  such  fields  as  voca- 
tional training,  managfinent  develop- 
ment and  productivity  manpower  serv- 
ices, cooijerativcs.  social  .security,  work- 
ers' education.  labor  administration  and 
relations  and  labor  statistics,  and  .safety 
and  health  of  workers.  At  Mr.  Morse's 
initiative,  new  educational  dimensions 
have  been  added  to  the  activities  of  the 
ILO  by  the  establishment  of  the  Inter- 
national Institute  for  Labor  Studies  in 
Geneva  and  the  International  Center  for 
Advanced  Technical  and  Vocational 
Trainini:  in  Turin.  The  Orcanization 
under  Mr  Morse's  leadership,  has  also 
played  a  leading  role  in  forcing  the  links 
among  the  specialized  agencies  and  the 
United  Nations  to  construct  a  family  of 
Institutions  working  for  world  peace  and 
development. 

Due  in  larp:e  part  to  the  per.ional  ccm- 
petfnce  of  Mr  Mor.se.  buttre.s.sed  by  his 
long  .service  wiiich  has  resulted  in  his  be- 
coming' thf  dean  of  executives  of  inter- 
national ors^anizations.  the  ILO  has  been 
able  to  take  a  commanding  jxisition  and 
to  exert  real  leadership  in  the  Adminis- 
trative Committee  on  Coordination  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations,  in  the  Advi.sory  Com- 
mittee on  Administrative  and  Budgetary 
Questions,  and  in  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council,  it.self  The  long  experience 
of  Mr.  Morse,  which  is  of  a  character 
recognized  by  the  seniority  practices  of 
the  US.  Senate,  has  given  Mr  Morse  a 
unique  position  in  the  organs  of  the 
United  Nations,  one  that  has  enabled 
him  to  make  a  major  contribution  to  the 
work  of  this  Orsranizatlon.  and  one  that 
has  reflected  with  great  credit  on  the 
ILO  as  well  as  the  United  States. 

In  accepting  his  election  to  a  fourth 
tevm,  Mr  Morse  expres.scd  his  personal 
satisfaction  in  continuing  as  Director 
General 

Because  those  things  In  which  we  are 
engaged  here  coincide  with  my  deepest  per- 
sonal convictions.  In  the  first  place.  I  hate 
discrimination  from  the  bottom  of  my  toes; 
In  the  second  place.  I  am  mide  ill  by  the 
vistixs  of  poverty  to  be  seen  ;n  the  world: 
In  the  third  place.  I  am  overwhelmed  by  the 
problems  of  .sickness  that  exist  everywhere 
and  especially  among  the  less  fortunate  peo- 
ples Next.  I  hate  war  and  I  realize  that  If 
we  are  going  to  make  some  Impact  on  the 
problem  of  war  and  peace  we  must  deal  with 
its  causes  I  feel  that  In  this  Organization 
we  are  at  grips  more  than  many  people  think 
with  the  causes  which  underlie  the  continu- 
ing (generation  of  war  Finally.  I  believe  pro- 
foundly In  the  brotherhr>od  of  man  and  in 
the  necessity  for  love  iis  the  basic  Ingredient, 
the  basic  cement  of  this  brotherhood. 

Thus,  with  underctandin'T  and  dedica- 
tion, a  di-stinguished  American  has  once 
again  taken  up  the  reins  of  an  organiza- 
tion in 'Which  the  United  States  has 
joined  with  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  in  seeking  peace  through  social 
justice 

It  IS  a  privilege  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Congre.ss  and  of  the  American 
people  the  record  of  this  .\merlcan  who 
has  placed  d'-ty  above  all  el.se.  in  help- 
ing to  provide  the  world  leadership  so 
much  needed  today. 


UNDERGROUND  POWER 
TRANSMISSION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President— 
Undergroundmg  our   wire   utilities  has  to 
be  done,  and  the  sooner  a  start  Is  made  on 
what  will  be  a  very  long  range  progr.'ni.  the 
better  off  all  communities  will  be. 

Thus  concludes  an  editorial  by  Elmer 
Ol.son  in  the  Daily  Chronicle,  a  news- 
paper serving  the  Centralia-Chehalls 
area  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

Undergrounding  is  a  twofold  problem 
The  Daily  Chronicle  editorial  speaks  of 
underground  residential  di.stribuiion— 
URD.  Progress  in  URD  is  such  that 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  has 
recently  adopted  a  policy  requiring  URD 
in  federally  financed  housing  where  URD 
is  possible. 

Putting  high- voltage  tran.smis.sion 
lines  underground  is  a  different  prob- 
lem. Progress  here  has  been  so  slight 
that  there  are  no  general,  comprehensive 
cost  figures  available.  The  problem, 
however,  is  clearly  "visible,"  and  has 
been  most  recently  exemplified  by  a  Life 
magazine  editorial  entitled  "The  Second 
Battle  of  Antietam"  concerning  whether 
the  view  from  Antietam  will  be  left  as 
is  or  will  become  a  web  of  wires  and 
power  towers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, published  in  the  June  16,  1967 
Daily  Chronicle,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUD  Takes  Le.^d  in  Undercroi-ndinc 

It  will  take  some  time  for  the  facts  to  sink 
In.  but  Lewis  County  Pvibllc  Utility  District 
he.ods  this  week  made  a  proposition  to  their 
power  users  that  ultimately  will  v.xstly  Im- 
prove most  of  our  communities 

The  PUD  commission  offered  a  share-the- 
cost  arrangement  to  property  owners  to  con- 
vert overhead  wiring  to  underground  facili- 
ties. To  do  It.  the  PUD  would  set  a.slde  five 
per  cent  of  Its  gross  revenues  In  any  com- 
munity for  its  share  of  transmission  lliie 
conversion  Property  owners  would  have  to 
pav  for  service  entrance  ch.mges  and  under- 
grounding  service  wires  to  their  property 
lines. 

In  the  past  decade  the  unsightly  overhead 
forest  of  poles  and  wires  has  come  under  at- 
tack In  majiy  areas  Most  of  the  effort  his 
appeared  to  be  concentrated  In  subdivision 
areas  of  new  building  because  the  cost  of 
converting  present  facilities  is  high  Except 
In  special  cases,  lew  utilities  can  afford  to 
pay  the  whole  bill. 

"The  PUD  doesn't  expect  a  rush  to  accept 
Its  offer  The  householders'  bill  In  the  ar- 
rangement would  be  fairly  reasonable,  but 
not  to  msny  householders  who  don't  mind 
poles  and  crn?sarms  In  front  of  their  picture 
windows  The  district  h.us  speclfled  it  will 
not  enter  any  patchwork  projects  and  hw 
set  a  minimum  of  underground  wlrine  it 
will  Install  at  one  time  This  is  necessary 
but  at  the  same  time  it  means  all  power 
users  in  probably  a  three-block  area  would 
have  to  accept  conversion  or  It  would  not  b« 
possible 

Last  March  Chehalls  citv  offlclals  ordered 
undergrcund  utilities  for  all  future  subdi- 
visions, taking  the  action  after  it  was  recom- 
mended by  the  city's  pl.innlng  commission 
The  directive  has  yet  to  meet  jjny  opposition, 
and  It  should  not 

The  PUD  Is  fairly  sure  Its  share-t he-cost 
offer  Is  the  most  generous  of  its  kind  In  the 
region,  and  It  probably  Is  The  district's  step 
Is  to  be  commended,  whether  householdei^ 
accept  what  Is  olTered  or  not. 
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Undergrounding  our  wire  utilities  has  to  be 
done,  and  the  sooner  a  start  Is  made  on  what 
will  be  a  very  long  range  program  the  better 
off  all  communities  will  be. 


URBAN  RENEWAL 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
direct  a  few  remarks  at  this  time  to  our 
urban  renewal  program. 

For  a  number  of  years,  much  congres- 
'sional  concern  has  been  expressed  by 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
relation  to  the  fact  that  urban  renewal 
has  not  provided  sufficient  housing  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  families.  In 
large  part,  this  is  due  to  noncompliance 
by  the  Urban  Renewal  Agency  Itself. 
For  example.  Congressman  Widnall  just 
last  year  had  an  amendment  to  the 
Housing  Act  adopted  which  provided 
that  in  a  predominantly  residential  re- 
newal project,  a  "substantial"  number 
of  standard  housing  units  must  be  for 
low-  or  moderate-income  families.  One 
would  think  the  congressional  intent  was 
made  quite  clear  by  the  use  of  the  word 
"substantial."  However,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment has  interpreted  the  word  "substan- 
tial" to  mean  at  least  20  percent.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  not  my  idea  of  substantial. 
Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  for  several  years 
now,  I  have  experienced  cordial  rela- 
tions for  the  most  part  with  HUD  and 
its  predecessor. 

However,  the  urban  renewal  program, 
clearly,  is  designed  to  clear  slums  and 
provide  a  decent  home  for  all  Americans. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  Widnall  amend- 
ment of  last  year  should  never  have 
been  necessary  in  the  first  place.  Urban 
renewal  should  have  been  providing 
homes  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  all  along.  Unfortunately,  this 
has  not  been  the  case,  and  with  this 
approach,  I  differ  greatly  with  HUD. 
Low-income  persons,  particularly  the 
Negroes,  have  time  and  time  again  been 
uprooted  from  their  homes  and  driven 
into  worse  slums  as  urban  renewal  tore 
down  their  homes  and  built  luxury 
apartments  with  luxury  rents  in  their 
place. 

Considering  this  history — that  urban 
renewal  has  never  succeeded  in  what  It 
was  set  up  to  do — it  seems  unwise  in- 
deed that  the  Department,  faced  with 
the  Widnall  amendment  to  redirect  the 
program  to  its  original  goals,  now  inter- 
prets the  word  "substantial"  to  mean 
only  20  percent.  Let  us  hope  that  they 
become  more  sympathetic  to  the  needs 
of  low-  and  moderate-income  families 
in  the  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  article  of  Sunday,  July  9, 
1967.  entitled  "Capital  Reexamines  Ur- 
ban Renewal,"  in  relation  to  my  above 
comments,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CvpriAL  Reexamines  Urban  Renewal 
(By  Robert  B.  Semple,  Jr.1 
Washington.  July  8. — Pressures  are  build- 
ing here   to   turn   the   frequently   criticized 
•750-nillIlon  urban  renewal  program  Into  a 
more  efTectlve  Instrument  to  help  the  poor. 
In  recent  weeks  the  Administration  Itself 
has  been  telling  cities  that  henceforth  It  will 


give  high  priority  to  projects  emphasizing 
low  and  moderate-Income  housing. 

Consequently  the  projects  long  favored  by 
mayors  and  business  interests,  commercial 
and  luxury  residential  construction,  will  get 
a  lower  priority. 

Nonetheless,  several  Congressmen — no- 
tably Representative  William  B,  Widnall,  the 
New  Jersey  Republican  who  has  been  a  long- 
time critic  of  urban  renewal  practices — have 
been  asking  the  Administration  to  place  even 
greater  stress  on  housing  for  the  poor. 

Similar  pleas  have  been  coming  from  the 
Office  ol  Economic  Opportunity,  which  ad- 
ministers the  antlpoverty  effort.  Some  offi- 
cials there  have  asserted  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
which  runs  ttie  renewal  program,  has  not 
been  doing  all  It  can  to  provide  housing  for 
low-Income  families. 

Moreover,  the  administrators,  as  well  as 
the  critics,  of  the  urban  renewal  program 
now  agree  that,  given  the  mounting  com- 
petition for  funds  and  the  worsening  plight 
of  the  urban  poor,  both  the  Image  and  thrust 
of  the  program  must  be  significantly  changed. 

AUTHORIZED   BT    1949    ACT 

Under  urban  renewal,  which  was  author- 
ized by  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  the  Federal 
Government  helps  cities  pay  for  clearing  or 
rehabilitating  blighted  neighborhoods. 

As  a  rule  of  thl^pb,  the  size  of  the  Federal 
grant  Is  about  two-thirds  of  the  so-called 
"net  project  cost,"  the  difference  between 
what  the  city  pays  for  buying  and  clearing 
the  land  and  what  It  receives  when  It  sells  the 
land  to  developers. 

The  Administration's  new  policy  on  appli- 
cations for  funds  was  detailed  In  a  memo- 
randum to  local  planning  officials  on  May  19. 
It  said  that  henceforth  applications  for  funds 
would  receive  priority  consideration  only  If 
they  contributed  to  one  of  the  following  three 
alms: 

"The  renewal  of  areas  with  critical  and 
urgent  needs,"  specifically  slums  charac- 
terized by  "physical  decay,  high  tensions, 
and  great  social  need," 

"The  conservation  and  expansion  of  the 
housing  supply  for  low  and  moderate-Income 
families" — a  clear  warning  that  the  bull- 
dozing of  low-income  neighborhoods  to  make 
way  for  expensive  high-rise  apartments 
would  be  frowned  upon. 

"The  development  of  new  employment  op- 
portunities" through,  for  example,  the  crea- 
tion of  Industries  with  jobs  for  the  hard- 
core unemployed  and  unskilled. 

As  a  whole,  the  thrust  of  the  directive  Is 
that  cities  must  focus  their  renewal  efforts 
on  residential  neighborhoods  without  de- 
pleting the  supply  of  housing  for  the  poor. 
Thus  it  places  new  emphasis  on  the  rehabili- 
tation of  existing  structures  as  opposed  to 
clearance. 

In  a  sense,  the  policy  grows  from  six  years 
of  quiet  effort  by  Robert  C.  Weaver,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Once,  urban  renewal 
was  almost  exclusively  a  clearance  program, 
but  Mr.  Weaver  has  gradually  turned  It  In 
the  direction  of  rehabilitation. 

For  example,  of  1,329  urban  renewal 
projects  In  some  stage  of  planning  or  execu- 
tion on  Dec.  31,  1963,  about  one-fourth — 
324 — Involved  rehabilitations. 

Three  years  later,  581  of  1,763  projects — 
roughly  one-third — Involved  rehabilitation. 
More  significantly,  more  than  half — 59  per 
cent — of  the  new  projects  begun  In  those 
three  years  Involved  rehabilitation. 

The  trend  toward  rehabilitation  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  rise  In  the  number  of  low 
and  moderate  income  units.  In  a  recent 
Interview,  Don  Hummel,  Mr.  Weaver's  assist- 
ant secretary  for  renewal  and  housing  as- 
sistance, said  that,  of  472  urban  renewal 
projects  In  the  later  stages  of  development. 
Involving  188,109  dwelling  units,  68,570  units 
were  designed  for  low  and  moderate  Income 
housing. 


COMPETmON    FOR    FUNDS 


l^vo  major  factors  have  reinforced  these  " 
trends.  One  is  the  intense  competition  for 
urban  renewal  funds.  Applications  for  funds 
pending  at  the  housing  agency  total  $1.3- 
bllUon.  The  backlog  has  grown  In  recent 
years,  while  urban  renewal  appropriations 
have  been  held  to  an  annual  total  of  $750- 
milllon. 

According  to  the  memorandum,  this  com- 
petition, plus  "the  urgent  needs  of  our  cities," 
make  It  necessary  for  the  housing  agency  "to 
adopt  policies  that  will  assure  that  aid  Is 
available  for  those  projects  which  advance 
national  goals  responsive  to  those  needs." 
The  second  major  factor  has  been  the 
steady  criticism  of  the  program  In  the  aca- 
demic community  and  In  Congress. 

Mr.  Widnall,  for  example,  has  long  objected 
to  what  he  says  is  the  disproportionate  use 
of  urban  renewal  money  'to  renovate  down- 
town business  districts. 

Although  the  law  prevents  the  housing 
agency  from  distributing  more  than  35  per 
cent  of  Its  total  funds  to  commercial  projects 
In  any  one  year,  there  are  no  limits  on  what 
Individual  cities  can  do  with  the  funds. 

Accordingly,  until  last  year,  some  cities — 
Including  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland 
and  Baltimore — had  used  between  half  and 
three-fourths  of  their  funds  for  commercial 
renewal.  Atlanta  used  over  90  per  cent  of  Its 
funds  for  commercial  renewal.  The  new  pri- 
orities are  expected  to  change  this. 

There  has  been  equally  intense  criticism 
of  the  program's  tendency  to  displace  the 
poor  through  the  bulldozer  process. 

This  criticism  culminated  last  year  In  Con- 
gressional approval  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Housing  Act  of  1966.  It  said  that  in  any 
predominantly  residential  renewal  project,  a 
"substantial"  number  of  standard  housing 
umts  must  be  for  low  and  moderate-Income 
families.  The  amendment  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Widnall. 

The  new  priorities  established  by  the  hous- 
ing agency  are  designed  in  part  to  carry 
out  the  Widnall  amendment.  However,  Con- 
gressional sources  say  that  Mr.  Widnall  still 
Is  not  fully  satisfied. 

The  argument  concerns  the  word  "sub- 
stantial." According  to  another  housing 
agency  memorandum,  at  least  20  per  cent 
of  the  new  or  rehabilitated  units  In  urban 
renewal  areas  must  be  for  low  and  moderate- 
Income  families. 

Mr.  Widnall,  however  says  that  "sub- 
stantial" means  more  than  20  per  cent.  He 
has  not  publicly  stated  what  he  thinlcs  the 
figure  should  be.  but  he  appears  tietermined 
to  negotiate  a  higher  one. 

He  is  also  said  to  want  additional  safe- 
guards to  insure  that  low-Income  housing 
for  persons  in  the  $4,000-to-$6,000  salary 
range  is  constructed,  as  well  as  moderate-in- 
come housing  for  those  In  the  $6,000-to- 
$9,000  bracket. 


PLEBISCITE  IN  PUERTO  RICO 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  midst  of  political  violence  around  the 
world,  it  is  encouraging  to  see  an  exam- 
ple of  the  peaceful,  democratic  exercise 
of  the  right  of  self-determination.  I  re- 
fer to  the  plebiscite  held  in  Puerto  Rico 
on  July  23,  in  which  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  were  given  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  clear  choice  among  independence, 
statehood,  and  commonwealth  status. 
They  chose  commonwealth — that  is,  a 
continuation  of  their  present  status — by 
a  substantial  margin.  They  did  so  after 
full  and  free  discussion. 

Personally,  I  think  that  Puerto  Rico 
has  made  great  progress  under  com- 
monwealth status — in  part  because  of 
the  advantages  inherent  in  the  common- 
wealth relationship  and  in  part  because 
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of  the  wise  and  farseeing  leadership  of 
former  Governor  Luis  Munoz  Mann  dur- 
ing ttie  early  years  of  the  Common- 
wealth. But  what  I  think  on  this  subject 
Is  less  important  than  what  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  think.  They  have  now 
cleared  the  a:r  and  settled  the  issue  and 
can  get  on  with  the  job  of  economic  de- 
velopment and  social  progress. 


SPECIAL 


COMMISSION 
STRIFE 


ON     CIVIC 


Mr.  PONG  Mr  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  my  cosponsorship  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  97.  to  establish  a  Spe- 
cial Commission  on  Civil  Strife.  The 
Commission  would  be  empowered  to  in- 
vestigate riots  and  civil  strife  in  the 
cities  and  urban  centers  of  the  United 
States,  to  report  and  make  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  legislative  avenues  avail- 
able to  bring  an  end  to  and  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  civil  strife 

As  one  who  has  lon^;  been  concerned 
with  the  plight  of  our  Negro  citizens  and 
other  American  minorities  living  In  our 
urban  ghettos,  I  am  deeply  disturbed  and 
shocked  at  the  lawlessness  and  condi- 
tions of  near  anarchy  rampant  in  so 
many  of  our  urban  centers.  The  situa- 
tion has  reached  crisis  proportions,  in 
my  opinion,  and  the  Congress  must  act. 

I  agree  with  the  President  in  that  this 
senseless  law!essnes.s — the  ar.son.  looting. 
and  killing — mu^t  be  brought  to  a  stop. 

It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  urgent  pri- 
ority that  the  bill  be  promptly  passed 
and  the  Commission  immediately  to  be- 
gin its  work,  to  the  end  that  order  and 
sanity  be  restored  in  the  urban  centers 
across  the  Nation. 


CENTRAL    ARIZONA    PROJECT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
29,  1967.  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  ordered  reported  favor- 
ably to  the  Senate  S  1004.  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  central  Arizona 
project.  The  committee's  report  on  S. 
1004  was  filed  yesterday  by  the  bill's 
sponsor,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
asona  [Mr.  Hayden' 

Senator  H.ayden  had  a  prepared  state- 
ment which  he  planned  to  present  to  the 
Senate  when  he  filed  the  report.  The 
Senate,  however,  was  not  in  session  yes- 
terday, and  as  a  result  of  previous  com- 
mitments, Senator  Hayden  is  in  Arizona 
today  on  official  business. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sena- 
tor Hatdkn's  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STA■^EME^r^     bt     Sevatob    Hatden 

I  am  pleased  today  to  file  the  views  and 
recommendations  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
ber* of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Inaular  Affairs  on  S  1004 — the  "Central 
Arizona  Project  Act"  The  leadership  has 
scheduled  consideration  of  this  legislation 
to  begin  on  August  3. 

This  Is  the  fourth  time  the  Committee 
has  overwhelmingly  recommended  passage 
of  the  Central  Arlznna  Project  to  the  Sen.ite 
The  Senate,  on  two  previous  occasions  has 
passed  the  bill  by  21  to  1  majorities — onlv  to 
have  the  bill  killed  or  deferred  in  the  House 


of  Representatives  Although  It  now  seems 
clear  th:it  slmllir  opposition  will  ag.iln  .seek 
to  prevent  p.issage  in  the  House  of  Uepre- 
sentdtlves — my  state  Is  hopeful  and  Is  opti- 
mistic that  the  democratic  processes  will 
prevail — that  members  of  the  Congress  will 
tlnally  be  given  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  views  and  cast  their  vote — and  that 
this  badly  needed  legislation  will  finally  be 
enacted  Into  law. 

".The  bill's  bocic  provisions  are  as  follows: 
1.  The  Central  Arizona  Project.  Including 
the  sume  general  features  contained  In  my 
previous  bills  and  similar  bills  introduced 
by  others. 

2  Hooker  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  OUa 
River  In  New  Mexico  -with  provision  for  an 
exchange  of  water  from  the  Colorado  River 
so  that  downstream  users  L>n  the  GUa  River 
will  not  be  deprived  of  their  existing  rights 
to  the  water. 

3  No  new  Colorado  River  D.ims. 

4  Purchase  of  pumping  power  from  a 
Urge-scale  steam  generating  plant  to  be  con- 
structed by  public  and  private  agencies  In 
the  Southwest. 

5.  A  guarantee  of  4,400.000  acre-feet  to 
California  for  JT  years. 

6  A  lower  Basin  Development  Fund  to 
which  win  accrue  $1  3  billion  by  the  year 
2050 

7  Five  Upper  Basin  reclamation  projects 
and  other  benefits  to  Upper  Basin  States. 

8  Integration  of  Utah's  Dixie  Project  Into 
the  Lower  Basin  Development  Fund 

DISCUSSION 

The  central  Arizona  project 
The  Central  Arizona  Project  Includes  the 
same  general  features  contained  In  previous 
bills.  The  basic  elements  are  ai  the  pumping 
plant  on  the  Colorado  River  used  tn  lift  the 
welter  from  the  river  into  the  Granite  Reef 
Aqueduct;  bi  the  aqueduct  itself  which  will 
permit  the  water  to  Mow  from  the  Colorado 
River  Into  Orme  Dam  and  Reservoir,  to  be 
constructed  on  the  Salt  River  east  of  Phoe- 
nix; and  ci  the  smaller  canals,  pipe  lines. 
pumps,  reservoirs  and  other  works  which  will 
permit  the  distribution  of  the  water  in  Mari- 
copa, Ptnal  and  Pima  Counties  in  central  and 
southern  Arizona. 

New    .\tezico's    Hooker    Dam    arid    Reservoir 

Hooker  Dam,  which  will  be  constructed  on 
the  Gll.i  River  In  New  Mexico,  will  Impound 
OUa  River  waters  made  available  t  :>  the  State 
of  New  Mexico  by  an  exchange  arrangement 
between  New  Mexico  and  the  holders  of  ap- 
p.-Dpriatlve  rights  downstream  In  Arizona. 
By  this  legislation  and  with  the  consent  of 
.Arizona.  New  Mexico  becomes  entitled  to  In- 
creased usage  of  18.000  acre-feet.  Replace- 
ment water  will  be  furnished  to  downstream 
users  out  of  .\rlzonas  2.800.000  acre-fciot  en- 
titlement Irom  the  mainstream  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  By  virtue  of  tlie  physical  Impos- 
sibility of  getting  mainstre-ini  Colorado  River 
w.iter  into  New  Me.xlco.  New  Mexico  will  use 
this  Colorado  River  wa'er  to  replace  GUa 
River  water  diverted  by  It  but  belonging  to 
downstream  users  In  Arizona. 

Colorodo  River  darn.i 
The  controversial  dams  on  the  Colorado 
River  are  not  authorized  by  this  legislation 
It  Is  common  knowledge  that  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  needs  a  substantial  amount 
of  electricity  to  pump  the  water  from  the 
river  into  the  Granite  Rerf  Aqueduct.  Under 
my  prevlou.s  bills  this  electricity  was  to  be 
provided  by  hydroelectric  dams  on  the  Colo- 
rado River  S  1004  authorizes  the  Secretary 
r  the  Interior  to  purchase  the  pumping 
power  required  for  the  Central  Arizona 
Prr.ject  from  a  non-Federal  entity.  Such 
non-Federal  entity  will  construct,  own  and 
operate  a  larg^  steam  generating  plant  with 
capacity  being  dedicated  to  the  United  States 
to  supply  the  project  pumping  power  If 
this  provision  of  the  bill  Is  approved  by 
the  Congress,  the  propose<l  Marble  Canyon 
Dam  on  the  Colorado  River  need  never  be 
built  and  the  damslte  can  be  Incorporated 


Into  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park.  Pur- 
thermore,  under  this  arrangement  the  Hua- 
!:ip,il  Dam  at  the  Bridge  Canyon  site,  just 
above  Lake  Mead,  is  deferred  for  further  In- 
vettigatlon  and  study — In  the  light  of  the 
pump-storage  plan  recently  suggested  by 
the  City  of  Los  Angeles  as  u  possible  mearxa 
of  Increasing  the  capacity  of  the  Hualapai 
ge:;eratlng  plant  from  l.SM.OOO  kllow.iits  v; 
a  total  of  5.100,000  kw  for  the  southwest'! 
pciKlng  purposes. 

Under  these  circumstances.  Arizona  Is  ulll- 
Ing  to  leave  consideration  of  Hualap.U  Dim 
lor  future  action  of  the  Congress.  However, 
I  am  hopeful  that  appropriate  agencies  of 
the  Government  will  mt  unduly  dcl:iy  this 
Investigation — and  that  a  recommendation 
will  promptly  be  brought  back  to  the  prop. 
er  committees  of  the  Congress.  Altliougti 
thi.s  bill  provides  for  the  ei.'.abllshir.cnt  of  a 
substantial  development  fund,  the  water 
needs  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  are  to 
great  thiu  all  possible  revenues  will  oe 
needed  to  augment  the  urea's  w.iter  sup- 
plies by  whatever  method  these  agencies 
and  the  Congress  Anally  conclude  will  best 
serve  the  purpose. 

Pumping  pouer  for  central  Arizona  project 
As  Indicated,  pumping  power  for  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  Project  will  be  generated  In  a 
large  coal-fired  steam  generating  plant  to  be 
constructed  by  public  and  private  agencies 
In  the  Southwest  The  United  State.s.  during 
the  Construction  period,  will  advance  funds 
In  the  aid  of  construction  and  will  receive 
appropriate  credits  ag.ilnst  Its  power  pur- 
chases The  Committee  has  concluded  that 
this  arrangement  will  provide  the  lowest 
possible  cost  for  pumping  power  In  all  prob- 
ability water  for  the  operation  of  the  plant— 
or  at  least  a  portion  of  such  water— will 
come  from  Arizona's  remaining  entitlement 
to  Upper  Basin  waters,  of  which  50,0oo  acre- 
feet  were  allocated  to  Arizona  \inder  the 
Upper  Basin  Compact. 

California  guarantee 
One  of  the  differences  between  this  bill 
and  others  Is  the  matter  of  the  guarantee 
of  44  million  acre-feet  to  Calllornla  by 
Arizona  In  times  of  shortage  S  1004,  .is  orig- 
inally introduced,  did  not  offer  or  provide 
for  any  guarantee  of  minimum  delUerles  to 
California — or  anyone — In  times  of  short- 
age. It  would  have  left  the  allocation  of 
shortages  to  the  Secretary's  judgment,  under 
the  circumstances  then  existing — which  la 
the  way  the  Supreme  Court  left  It. 

This  has  been  a  troublesome  Issue  be- 
tween Arizona  and  California.  After  losing  en 
this  issue  before  Court.  Callfcirnla  demanded 
an  unconditional  guarantee  In  times  of 
shortage  be  Included  In  this  legislation— to 
which  we  In  Arizona  could  not  agree.  Our 
unwillingness  to  accede  to  this  demand  baa 
been  neither  arbitrary  nor  unreasonable. 
As  Senator  Fannin  and  I  pointed  out  to  the 
Committee  during  hearings  on  S,  1UU4 — 

"An  unconditional  priority  to  California 
In  perpetuity  has  the  potential  of  placing  on 
Arizona  — and  tt.e  other  so-called  Inland 
states — the  entire  burden  of  augmenting  the 
water  supply  of  the  Colorado  River  in  prep- 
ar.itlon  for  the  years  of  short  supply  In  the 
Colorado  River  Basin.  The  people  of  Arizona 
must  look  solely  to  the  Colorado  Ruer  sys- 
tem for  their  water  needs — while  the  citizens 
of  Southern  California  l<iok  not  only  to  the 
Colorado  River  and  the  abundant  water  In 
the  northern  part  of  their  own  State— but  to 
the  entire  Pacific  Ocean  It  may  well  be  that 
the  people  of  the  thickly  populated  coaa»8l 
pliin  of  Southern  California  will  find  these 
alternate  sources  ultimately  less  e.\penslve 
and  more  adequate  than  a  program  to  aug- 
ment the  Ciilorado  River -In  which  event 
they  would  have  little.  If  any.  Interest  In 
aiding  the  Inland  st.ites  with  the  obviously 
difficult  and  expensive  task  of  supplementing 
the  water  supply  of  the  Colorado  Ruer  If. 
under  these  circumstances.  California  were 
to  be  guaranteed  an  annual  minimum  of  4  4 
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million  acre-feet,  the  water  supply  of  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  would  be  progres- 
s'vely  curtailed  to  provide  a  permanent  sup- 
ply of  4  4  million  acre-feet  for  California  out 
0'  the  Colorado  River — notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  people  of  the  California  coastal 
plain  may  have  solved  their  water  problems 
bv  looking  to  alternate  sources.  It  Is  our  be- 
lief this  would  be  inequitable — and  would  be 
one  of  the  circumstances  to  which  the  Secre- 
tary would  give  consideration  If  the  alloca- 
tion is  left  to  him  to  determine  at  the  time 
shortages  occur." 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  California  projects  constructed  after 
1929  had  no  priority  over  projects  subse- 
quentlv  built  for  other  states  in  the  Lower 
Basin  This  decision  came  as  a  result  of  a 
directive  of  the  Congress  to  both  Arizona 
and  California  to  submit  their  differences 
about  the  division  of  these  waters  to  the 
highest  court— as  a  prerequisite  to  further 
legislation  by  the  Congress. 

We  suggested  to  the  Committee  that  the 
Congress— and  hopefully  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia—should be  willing  to  accept  and 
abide  by  the  Court's  decision  rather  than 
legislate  awav  Arizona's  hard  fought  victory. 
We  concluded  our  statement  to  the  Commit- 
tee by  saying: 

"The  Congress  having  selected  the  Court  to 
be  the  arbiter  of  this  problem — and  the  Court 
having  decided  It  after  twelve  long  years  of 
litigation— it  now  seems  inappropriate  for 
the  Congress  to  consider  California's  plea 
that  the  decision  ite  reversed  by  congressional 
edict. 

"We  are  willing  to  rely  on  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior— whoever  he  may  then  be — 
to  exercise  his  good  Judgment  when  the 
years  of  short  supply  begin  to  come  along. 
This  may  work  to  Arizona's  advantage — or 
its  disadvantage — depending  on  the  circum- 
stances existing  in  the  southwest  at  that 
time. 

"Adjustments  In  times  of  shortage  depend 
on  the  over-all  water  supply  as  It  exists  at 
that  particular  date.  Establishment  of  pri- 
orities by  act  of  Congress  Is  not  suited  to 
making  these  adjustments  as  they  occiu- 
from  time  to  time. 

"We  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  solu- 
tion which  the  Congress  reached  In  enacting 
the  provisions  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Act— a  solution  which  the  Supreme  Court 
affirmed— namely  to  leave  the  adjustment  to 
the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary — Is  the  only 
intelligent,  statesmanlike  way  of  resolving 
the  problem,  '•  •  •  In  harmony  with  the 
Act.  the  best  Interests  of  the  Basin  States, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  Nation.' " 

However,  on  further  reflection  and  as  a 
means  of  resolving  our  differences  with  our 
neighbor  state.  Senator  Pannln  and  I  offered 
an  amendment — which  the  Committee  ac- 
cepted—which does  give  California  a  priority 
over  the  Central  Arizona  Project  for  the 
limited  period  of  27  years.  California  has 
claimed  that  unless  a  priority  of  4.4  million 
acre-feet  Is  granted,  the  repayment  of  the 
Metropolitan  'Water  District's  aqueduct 
bonds  will  be  endangered.  The  period  of  27 
years  was  selected  because  the  Metropolitan 
Water  District  Aqueduct  bonds  will  have  been 
fully  paid  by  that  time. 

Certainly.  In  27  years  the  states  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  should  be  well  on  the 
way  toward  resolving  the  water  shortages  of 
the  area.  To  give  California  a  first  priority 
In  perpetuity  would  have  the  effect  of  plac- 
ing the  entire  burden  of  augmenting  the 
river  on  the  other  states  of  the  Basin.  We 
hope  that  California  will  accept  this  offer 
In  the  same  spirit  O-  compromise  and  co- 
operation In  which  it  has  been  made. 

Dei'elopment  fund 
The  amended  bill  provides  for  a  develop- 
ment fund  in  language  which  Is  prtu:tlcally 
the  same  as  other  bills  Introduced  in  both 
the  Hou?e  and  Senate.  The  only  differences. 
Of   consequence,    are    the   reduction    of   the 


fund  by  deferral  of  Hualapai  Dam  and  a 
provision  for  additional  revenue  of  approxi- 
mately $130  million  from  the  Arizona-Ne- 
vada section  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Inter- 
tle,  now  under  construction.  By  the  year  2025 
the  fund  will  have  accvunulated  net  rev- 
enues— after  payout  of  the  Central  Arizona 
Project  of  $377,000,000  and  by  the  year  2050 
$1,282,000,000.  This  siun  will  go  far  toward 
solving  the  long-range  water  problems  of 
the  Lower  Basin.  We  hope  that  the  other 
states  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin — and  of 
the  nation— win  join  with  us  In  ovir  desire 
to  make  wise  use  of  this  fund  for  long-range 
water  development  in  the  Lower  Basin.  If 
additional  revenues  are  needed — I  have  great 
trust  and  confidence  that  the  Congress  and 
the  nation  will  give  our  Colorado  River  Basin 
water  problem  th'  same  careful  considera- 
tion and  assistance  which  Is  given  to  any 
part  of  our  country  which  finds  Itself  in 
trouble  which  Is  too  great  for  It  alone  to 
resolve  or  remedy.  This  development  fund, 
as  now  constituted,  is  adequate  to  make  a 
real  and  substantial  beginning  on  the  Job. 
I  ask  the  Congress  to  let  us  begin  now — in 
this  way — to  study  and  resolve  our  basln- 
wlde  long-range  water  problems. 

Five  upper  hasin  reclamation  projects 
As  my  friends  here  well  know — I  have 
always  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Storage  Project  In  the  Upper 
Basin  States.  S.  1004  started  out  as  what 
some  called  a  "bare  bones"  Central  Arizona 
Project  bill.  However,  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee expressed  concern  that  If  the  five 
Upper  Basin  projects  contained  In  the  var- 
ious bills  Introduced  by  my  colleagues  from 
the  Upper  Basin  States  are  not  authorized 
by  this  legislation — and  at  this  time — the 
same  forces  which  have  always  thwarted 
Arizona's  Colorado  River  development — and 
which  were  for  some  years  successful  In 
defeating  authorization  of  Glen  Canyon  Dam 
and  the  basic  Upper  Basin  legislation — will 
ultimately  oppose  these  five  Upper  Basin 
Projects  and  other  Upper  Basin  develop- 
ment as  strongly  and  as  consistently  as  they 
have  always  opposed  all  development  on  the 
Colorado  River — except,  of  course,  their  own. 
Consequently,  Senator  Pannln  and  I  request- 
ed the  Committee  to  amend  our  bill  to  In- 
clude authorization  of  these  five  projects 
In  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  as  well  as  to 
provide  for  necessary  studies  in  Utah  and 
certain  land  limitation  benefits  to  the  Seed- 
skadee  Project  in  Wyoming.  The  Committee 
acquiesced  in  this  request.  I  ask  that  you 
give  this  section  of  the  bill  (Sec.  7)  the  same 
serious  consideration  that  you  give  the  au- 
thorization of  my  own  Central  Arizona  Proj- 
ect. I  too  have  doubts  that  any  of  these 
five  projects  will  ever  be  authorized  unless 
authorized  by  thU  legislation. 
Dixie  project 

Another  feature  of  the  bill  is  the  Integra- 
tion of  Utah's  already  authorized  Dixie  Proj- 
ect Into  the  Lower  Basin  Development  Fund. 
This  badly  needed  project  in  the  southwest- 
em  part  of  Utah  needs  more  money  for  Its 
economic  feasibUity  than  the  water  tisers  can 
provide.  Although  Utah  makes  no  direct  con- 
tribution to  the  Lower  Basin  Development 
Fund — ^we  are  nevertheless  willing  that  a  por- 
tion of  these  funds  generated  from  power  and 
water  charges  in  the  Lower  Basin  be  made 
available  for  assistance  to  the  Dixie  Project. 
Upper  basin  benefits 

In  addition  to  the  five  reclamation  projects 
and  the  integration  of  Dixie  Project  into  the 
Development  Fund,  the  Upper  Basin  Is  ac- 
corded many  other  Iseneflts  and  advantages  by 
this  bill.  To  summarize,  they  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  reservoir  operating  criteria.  Sec.  11 
of  S.  1004  was  put  into  HJl.  3300  at  request 
of  the  Upper  Basin  and  retained  Intact  in 
S.  1004. 

2.  Section  10  of  S.  1004  was  put  into  HJl. 
3300  at  request  of  the  Upper  Basin  and  copied 


into  S.  1004  intact.  It  provides  for  five-year 
reports  by  Interior  on  water  uses  and  requires 
the  Secretary  to  condition  all  water  con- 
tracts on  availability. 

3.  Section  8  of  S.  1004  was  put  In  H.R.  3300 
at  request  of  the  Upper  Basin  and  copied  into 
S,  1004  intact.  It  provides  for  reimbursement 
of  the  Upper  Basin  fund  out  of  Hoover  Dam 
revenues  for  payments  by  the  Upper  Basin 
to  Hoover  for  revenues  lost  at  Hoover  as  a 
result  of  filling  Lake  Powell. 

4.  Section  6  of  S.  1004  provides  for  water 
salvage  measures  which  wlUhelp  the  entire 
Colorado  Basin  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
these  measures  will  Increase  the  water  avail- 
able to  the  Lower  Basin  and  thereby  benefit 
the  Upper  Basin  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
water  shortages  will  be  postponed  for  the 
entire  basin. 

5.  Section  13  provides  for  a  moratorium  on 
the  issuance  of  an  FPC  license  for  Hualapai 
Dam.  The  Upper  Basin  wants  this  dam  con- 
tructed  by  the  United  States  and  the  mora- 
torium protects  that  damslte  by  preventing 
others  from  receiving  a  license  under  their 
pending  applications. 

6.  SecUon  12  of  S.  1004  was  put  into  HJl. 
3300  at  the  request  of  the  Upper  Basin.  It  is 
copied  intact  into  S.  1004.  It  is  intended  to 
protect  the  water  rights  of  the  Upper  Basin 
and  the  Powers  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Commission. 

7.  Section  5,  newly  added  to  S.  1004,  pro- 
vides a  basin  account  which  Is  large  in 
amount.  Only  a  relatively  small  portion  of  it 
is  required  for  the  Central  Arizona  Project. 
The  remainder  will  be  available  for  "water 
conservation  and  development  for  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Basin  .  .  ."  Such  an  account 
will,  at  least  Indirectly,  help  to  solve  the 
water  shortage  problems  of  the  entire  Colo- 
rado River  basin. 

8.  Seedskadee  Project  (previously  author- 
ized) is  Included  in  Section  7(c)  for  the 
benefit  of  Wyoming  to  the  extent  of  modifi- 
cation of  the  160-acre  limitation  law. 

9.  Several  Utah  projects  are  given  a  pri- 
ority on  planning  by  Section  7(c)  of  S.  1004. 

IN    GENERAL 

In  this  bill  the  Committee  has  avoided 
many  of  the  pitfalls  and  obstacles  contained 
In  other  bills  which  could  ultimately  lead  to 
defeat.  I  am  confident  that  the  House  lead- 
ership— as  veil  as  the  members  of  this  body — 
will  recognize  the  merits  of  the  bill  and 
will  join  with  us  In  finally  authorizing  this 
badly  needed  rescue  project  to  bring  sup- 
plemental water  into  southern  and  centtal 
Arizona.  Although  I  appreciate  the  over- 
whelming support  which  the  Committee  has 
given  me  In  reporting  my  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate—I recognize  the  strong  pressures  that 
have  been  brought  to  bear  on  those  who  have 
subscribed  to  the  minority  report  and  their 
desires  to  protect  what  they  believe  to  be 
the  legitimate  Interests  of  their  respective 
states.  We  have  sincerely  endeavored  to  pro- 
tect the  legitimate  interests  of  all  states 
which  have  an  Interest  in  the  Colorado  River. 
The  Committee  has.  by  amendment,  gone 
far  toward  accomplishing  this  goal.  We  hope 
that  our  efforts  In  this  respect  will  be  re- 
ceived by  the  representatives  of  other  states 
In  the  same  manner  in  which  we  have  ex- 
tended them— and  that  we  can  now  move 
ahead  with  the  long-overdue  construction 
authorized  by  the  bill  for  the  States  of  Ari- 
zona. New  Mexico,  Colorado  and  Utah,  par- 
ticularly. I  hope  that  we  can  now  proceed 
with  the  badly  needed  long-range  water  aug- 
mentation program  for  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  Colorado  River  Basin. 

Although  I  have  summarized  the  basic 
features  of  the  bill.  I  think  I  should  point 
out  to  you  what  I  consider  to  be  the  prin- 
ciple basic  difference  between  this  bill  and 
the  bills  introduced  by  my  colleagues  from 
the  other  Colorado  River  Basin  States. 

I  need  not  remind  the  members  of  either 
body  of  the  controversy  and  conflict  gen- 
erated  over   our   original   proposal    to   con- 
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struct  dams  and  hydroelectric  generating  fa- 
cUUles  at  the  Bridge  Canyon  ^nd  Marble 
Canyon  damslt^s  on  the  Colorado  River. 
Never  has  the  C<>ni^res8  been  so  deluded  with 
letters  and  material  opposing  these  pro- 
posed dams— a  <reat  deal  oi  which  was  based 
on  misleading  information  concerning  the 
dams  and  the  project  itself  S  1004  dori  not 
authorize  construction  of  either  Hualapai 
or  Marble  Canyon  Dam  It  does,  however. 
reserve  the  Bridge  Canyon  site  by  removing  it 
from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power 
Oommtsslon  until  the  Congress  has  hAd  an 
opportunity  to  determine  the  ultimate  need 
for  the  site  in  connection  with  the  long- 
range  water  needs  of  the  Lower  Basin 

Fortunately,  the  Central  Arl.(:ona  Project 
la  economically  feasible  without  the  reve- 
nues produced  by  Hualapai  Dam  There  will 
be  surplus  net  revenues  In  the  Basin  Devel- 
opment Fund  far  more  than  enough  to  pay 
that  part  of  construction  costs  ahlch  are 
over  and  beyond  the  water  users  ability  to 
pay — and  also  enough  revenues  to  «;et  ;»  good 
start  on  long-range  water  development  and 
augmentation  of  water  supplies  for  the  Low- 
er Colorado  River  Basin. 

co^fCI.t.•SION 

All  of  our  Western  states — and  in  recent 
yean  most  other  states  of  the  nation — 
urgently  need  the  assistance  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  In  connec- 
tion with  their  differing  water  problems. 
Some  states  look  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
some  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
others  to  Interior  and  Its  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion for  this  needed  assistance.  Over  the  years 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  has  endorsed  and  recommended 
many  such  projects,  and  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  recommended  the 
appropriation  of  needed  funds  for  their  con- 
struction. Recently  the  Congress  considered 
and  passed  legislation  to  authorize  a  large 
desalting  plant  In  the  Los  Angeles  area  with 
a  non-relmbur^able  Federal  contribution  of 
some  $70  million.  This  plant  will  produce 
some  150  million  gallons  of  fresh  water  euch 
day  for  use  In  Southern  California — enough 
for  a  city  of  750,000  people.  Much  resource 
development  legislation.  Important  to  every 
state  Is  now  pending  before  Congress. 

Many  have  suggested  that  we  In  Arizona 
oppoae  all  such  legislation  and  appropria- 
tions until  our  own  urgent  water  needs  have 
been  recognized  and  taken  care  of.  But  this  Is 
not  the  way  our  country  developed  and  be- 
came a  great  nation.  This  Is  not  the  way  our 
country's  water  projects — whether  for  navi- 
gation, flood  control  or  badly  needed  Irriga- 
tion— have  come  Into  being.  This  Is  not  the 
way  our  great  national  highways,  our  rivers 
and  harbors,  and  our  air  traruportatlon  sys- 
tem were  developed. 

I  have  always  cooperated  with  my  col- 
leagues from  other  parts  of  the  nation  In 
helping  resolve  these  Important  problems  and 
the  needs  of  their  particular  states.  I  am 
confident  that  during  the  progress  of  this  leg- 
islation— so  critical  to  the  needs  of  my 
State — that  I  will.  In  turn,  have  their  co- 
operation and   good   wishes 

In  the  flfty-flve  years  which  I  have  served 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  It  has 
been  my  observation  that  regional  and  sec- 
tional controversies  and  disputes  between  In- 
dividual states  can  be  amicably  and  satisfac- 
torily resolved  only  If  each  side  is  willing  to 
"give"  Just  a  little — and  only  If  each  side  Is 
willing  to  select  realistic  goals  which  may  be 
reached  by  coop)eratlon  and  compromise. 

We  believe  S  1004  Is  a  b^  step  In  that  di- 
rection— and  that  Its  enactment  will  be  a 
major  step  toward  ultimately  resolving  most. 
If  not  all,  of  the  water  problems  of  the  South- 
west. 

In  light  of  the  immediate  critical  water 
shortages  we  face  In  central  and  southern 
Arizona — and  the  disastrous  consequences 
of  further  delay,  we  are  optimistic  that  the 
Congreas  will  look  favorably  upon  S.  1004.  as 


amended  and  recommended  for  prompt  pas- 
sage by  the  Committee. 

We  solicit-  and  we  welcome — the  support 
and  cooperation  of  all  Senators  iind  members 
of  the  Congress  In  enacting  this  badly  needed 
legislation. 


VIETNAM  W.AR  L.^SHED 

Mr  FULBRIGHT,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimua-.  cua.sent  to  have  printed  at 
Ihi.s  point  in  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled, 'Viet  War  La.shed  by  General." 
publLshed  in  the  May  30  i.ssue  of  the 
Capital  Tirne.s,  Madi-son.  Wi.s  The  article 
report.s  a  Memorial  Day  .speech  given  on 
the  Wisconsin  State  Capitol  t;rounds  by 
Brii,'.  Gen.  Robert  L.  Hughes.  US.  Army 
Reserve 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
VtET  War  Lashed  by  General — Hughes  Calls 

Ir    Immoral — Stuns    Crowd    at    Capitol 

Services 

I  By  Richard  Brautlgami 

A  Memorial  Day  audience  on  the  State 
Capitol  grounds  was  stunned  Into  thought- 
ful silence  today  as  a  distinguished  Army 
general  made  a  fervent  plea  for  an  end  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  a  commitment  to 
the  cause  of  Justice  and  good  will. 

Brig  Gen  Robert  L.  Hughes.  US  Army  Re- 
serve, was  the  principal  speaker  at  the  tradi- 
tional services  arranged  by  Madison  veterans' 
groups. 

He  wore  the  Sliver  Star.  Bronze  Star  with 
O.ik  Leaf  Cluster.  Purple  Heart,  Combat  In- 
fantry Budge,  Presidential  Unit  Citation,  and 
the  Army  Commendation  Rlblxm  as  he  stood 
before  an  audience  of  some  500  veterans  and 
their  f.imllles  as  well  as  citizens  generally. 

Gen.  Hughes  won  these  honors  through 
loni;  service  In  the  Pacific  Theaters  during 
W :.rld  War  II 

W  junded  severely  at  Buna,  in  New  Guinea, 
he  recuperated  !n  the  United  States  ,ind  then 
returned  to  the  Pacitlc  as  a  member  of  Gen. 
MacArthur's  staff  at  Leyte.  in  the  Philippines. 

Hughes  spoke  quietly,  but  with  the  con- 
viction of   his   long   years   of  service. 

•All  over  the  United  -St.ues  tcKlay  there 
are  observances  that  are  stereotypes  of  this 
one."  he  began 

"They  are  expressions  of  gratitude  for 
those  .Americans  who  have  fallen  In  battle 
in  our  wars  to  assure  that  the  political  In- 
tegrity  of   our   nation   remains   Inviolate. 

'The  true  significance  of  the  day  Is  most 
poignant  to  those  who  have  suffered  the  loss 
of  a  loved  one  In  the  pre.-^ent  conflict  In  Vlet- 
n.^m.■■  Hughes  pointed  out. 

"They  died,"  he  continued.  "In  support  of 
an  unstable  foreign  government  that  Is 
maintained  only  by  the  strength  of  the 
United  States." 

There  Is  a  paradox  In  the  role  of  the  United 
St.ites  m  Vietnam,  he  said. 

l!:  contra;.!  to  the  Image  of  a  country  that 
offers  hope  of  peace  and  Justice  to  the  world. 
he  said,  "we  are  prosecuting  an  Immoral  war 
In  support  of  a  government  that  is  a  dic- 
tatorship by  design  " 

"It  represents  nothing  but  a  ruling  clique 
and  Is  composed  of  morally  corrupt  leaders 
who  adhere  to  a  warlord  philosophy,"  he 
added. 

This  Is  Illustrated  currently  by  the  need 
for  the  United  States  to  lead  In  pacifying 
villages  whose  citizens  do  not  trust  their 
own  government,  he  said 

Following  World  War  II.  the  United  States 
accepted  Its  role  of  world  leadership  with 
humility  and  aided  stricken  nations  to  re- 
build with  American  dollars,  he  said. 

"In  this  new  era  of  political  unrest,  we 
cannot  police  the  world,  we  cannot  Impose 
our  social  system  on  other  nations."  he 
advised. 
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"We  stand  alone  in  Vietnam  with  token 
fojfps  from  some  other  countries  ,ind  mer- 
cenaries from  Korea  paid  by  the  United 
States,"   Hughes   went   on 

"We  are  losing  the  flower  of  American 
youth  In  a  war  that  could  stretch  into  per- 
petuity."  he  added.  "After  four  years  of 
lighting,  we  c.-mnot  be  sure  of  the  security  of 
villages  three  miles  from  Saigon,  because  we 
cant  tell  the  good  guys  from  the  bad  guys. 

"We  are  In  that  position  because  we  se- 
lected sides  In  a  civil  war,"  he  sjild. 

•  This  Is  one  hell  of  a  war  to  be  fighting. 
We  must  disengage  from  this  tragic  war  it 
Is  the  only  one  in  which  we  have  committed 
trotips  without  first  being  aggressed  against." 
he  snid. 

Hughes  called  for  a  re.ussessment  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  In  terms  of  our  own  Ameri- 
c;in  Interests. 

"We  should  recognize  our  errors  In  Judg- 
ment and  not  compound  them  by  trying  to 
police  the  world."  he  said.  "We  shall  cease  u 
a  political  force  If  we  don't  follow  a  policy 
of  co-existence  with  other  nations. 

"We  Cannot  afford  a  major  confrontation 
with  the  people  of  Asia  If  we  want  to  dedi- 
cate this  country  to  our  sons  and  future  gen- 
erations." he  concluded. 

Gen  Hughes  Is  executive  secretary  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  Colle[^e  of  Agricul- 
ture He  has  served  In  many  civic  capacities, 
including  a  term  as  president  of  the  .Middle- 
ton  School  Board,  the  Masons,  Boy  Scouts. 
Middleton  Sportsmen's  Club.  United  Givers 
and  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers. 

A  reporter  circulating  through  the  audi- 
ence found  general  approval  of  his  address, 
with  some  reservations. 

A.  M.  Ryser.  a  World  'War  I  veteran  and 
chairman  for  the  day.  told  The  Capital  Times 
he  did  not  agree  with  all  of  Hughes'  remark* 
but  would  defend  the  right  to  say  them. 

Another  veteran  said.  "It  w.is  shocking. 
but  he  gave  me  something  to  think  about," 
Where  there  was  dissent,  there  was  that 
acknowledgment  of  doubt,  also. 

Others,  however,  wholly  approved  of  hU 
address. 

"Somebody  has  to  sny  these  things."  one 
.s.'ild 

"This  was  a  surprise  package  but  I  agree 
with  him  entirely."  said  another. 


NATO  SENIOR  FELLOWSHIPS  IN 
SCIENCE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
NATO -sponsored  science  fellowship  pro- 
gram, which  continues  to  be  one  of 
NATO's  most  successful  joint  ventures 
in  developing  trained  manpower  in  fields 
of  maximum  importance  for  the  defense 
and  economic  well-being  of  the  NATO 
community. 

A  Special  NATO  Parliamentarians' 
Conference  Committee,  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  chair,  recommended  a  NATO 
science  fellowships  program  in  1957  and 
this  recommendation  was  approved  by 
the  NATO  Council,  which  launched  the 
NATO  science  fellowships  prosrram  in 
1959,  enabling  hundreds  of  science  stu- 
dents to  study  in  countries  other  than 
their  own. 

With  experience,  that  program  con- 
tinues to  develop.  I  was  pleased  to  see 
the  recent  announcement  of  20  American 
scientists  who  have  been  awarded  the 
first  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion—NATO— senior  foreign  fellowships 
in  science,  under  an  arrangement  in- 
stituted in  January  1967. 

The  scientists  will  study  new  scien- 
tific     techniques      and      developments 
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abroad  under  a  NATO  program  designed 
to  foster  interchange  of  information 
among  the  member  nations  of  NATO. 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  Department 
of  State,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion administers  this  fellowship  program 
for  the  U.S.  citizens  who  receive  fellow- 
ships. 

The  fellowships  enable  universities 
and  nonprofit  scientific  research  insti- 
tutions in  the  United  States  to  send  sen- 
ior staff  members  to  research  and  edu- 
cational institutions  in  other  NATO  na- 
tions, or  in  countries  cooperating  with 


NATO,  as  a  means  of  strengthening  the 
U.S.  Institutions'  scientific  work  at  the 
graduate  or  advanced  level.  NATO  senior 
fellows  will  receive  a  subsistence  allow- 
ance of  $16  per  day  and  a  travel  allow- 
ance covering  the  cost  of  air-tourist 
transportation  from  the  nominating  in- 
stitution to  the  fellowship  institution 
abroad  and  return.  The  fellowships 
normally  carry  short-term  tenures  of 
from  1  to  3  months. 

The  20  U.S.  citizens  offered  awards 
were  selected  from  among  53  applicants. 

The  subjects  of  study  covered  by  these 


awards  include  those  which  seem  to  me 
one  most  needs  to  exploit  for  the  twin 
goals  of  maintaining  the  peace  and 
promoting  prosperity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  list 
of  Americans  offered  NATO  senior  fel- 
lowships in  science  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  together  with  their  field  of 
study,  current  institutional  affiliation, 
and  the  name  and  location  of  the  fel- 
lowship institution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  listing 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION,  NATO  SENIOR  FELLOWSHIPS  IN  SCIENCE,  JULY  1967 


Name 


Bou«liainp.  Jack... 

Budnick.  Joseph 

Bbiliaiello.  George. 
Da. IS,  Sumnet  P   . 


Dosaniti,  Darshan. 


Diucker.  Daniel. 

Du'elii  August., 
fenech.  Henti... 


Field 


Civil  engineering 

Solid  state  physics  

Civil  engineering 

Physics,  atomic  and  molecular. 

Aeronautics 


Engineering  mechanics. 


Experimental  mechanics. 
Nuclear  engineering 


Goldstein,  Melvin Organic  chemistry. 

Hanson.  John  B Plant  physiology. 


Jans,  James  P. 
Kelfer,  Frederic. 


Pieroiti,  Robert , 

Boos,  Charles  E 

Rojenberg,  Norman. 


Mathematics-algebra. 
Solid  state  physics 


Physical  chemistry. 
Nuclear  physics.... 
Climatology 


I 


Sthicli.  Kenneth Bloengineering.. 

Sillwrman.  Edward Hydraulic  engineering.. 

Sze,  Tsung  W  1  Computer  engineering. 

(  I 

Thompson,  Milton Fluid  mechanics 

Weiss.  Voll^er '  Metallurgy 


Present  institution 


Fellowship  institution 


University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

Fordham  University , 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology.. 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

Syracuse  University 


Brown  University. 


Catholic  University 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 


Cornell  University 

University  of  Illinois 

University  of  Washington. 
University  of  Pittsburgh.. 


■■/■■ 


Georgia  Institute  of  Technology. 

Vanderbilt  University.. 

University  of  Nebraska 


Union  College 

University  oi  Minnesota. 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 


University  of  Texas.. 
Syracuse  University., 


Technological  University,  Stuttgart,  Germany. 

Atomic  Energy  Research  Establishment,  Harwell,  England 

Technical  University  of  Berlin,  Germany. 

Laboratory  Aime  Cotton,  National  Center  ot  Scientlhc  Research, 

Bellevue,  France:  Technische  Hochschule,  Hannover,  Germany. 
University  ol  Southampton,   England;   University  of  Cambridge, 

England;  Imperial  College  of  Science  &  Technology,  London, 

England. 
Technical  University,  Istanbul,  Turkey;  National  Laboratory  for 

Civil  Engineering.  Lisbon,  Portugal;  Technical  University,  Athens, 

Greece 
University  of  Nottingham,  England;  National  Laboratory  for  Bridges 

&  Highways,  Paris,  France;  University  ol  Liege,  Belgium. 
Atomic   Energy   Authority,   Risley,    England;   Center  lor   Nuclear 

Studies,  Cadarache,   France;   Baden   Institute  of  Technology, 

Karlsruhe,  Germany. 
Swiss  Federal  Institute  of  Technology.  Zurkh,  Switzerland. 
University  ol  East  Anglia,  Norwich,  England. 
University  of  Munich,  Germany. 
Oxford  University,  England;  Atomic  Energy  Research  Establishment, 

Harwell,  England. 
University  of  Bristol,  England. 
Max  Planck  Institute,  Munich,  Germany. 
Institute  for  Agronomic  Research  Versailles,  France;  University  of 

Ghent,  Belgium;  University  of  Bergen,  Norway;  University  of 

Edinburgh,  Scotland ;  National  Vegetable  Research  Station,  Wells- 
bourne,  England;  Rothamsted  Experiment  Station,  Harpenden, 

England. 
Leiden  University  Netherlands. 
Waterloopkundig  Laboratorium,  Delft,  Netherlands. 
University  of  Manchester,  England;  University  ot  Paris,  France; 

Technical  University  of  Stuttgart,  Germany. 
Aerodynamische  Versuchanstalt,  Gottingen,  Germany. 
Technische  Hochschule,  Munich,  Germany;  Technische  Hochschule, 

Karlsruhe,  Germany;  Queen's  University  ol  Belfast,  Ireland, 


ABOLISH  THE  SUBVERSIVE  ACTIVI- 
TIES CONTROL  BOARD 

Mr,  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  confirmation  of  the  nomination 
of  Simon  F.  McHugh,  Jr.,  to  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  has  cre- 
J^ted  a  furor  across  the  country,  and 
rightly  so. 

I  do  not  wish  to  attack  Mr.  McHugh 
personally.  Prom  all  accounts,  he  is  a 
responsible  citizen  who  has  been  caught 
In  the  middle  of  an  imfortunate  situation. 

I  wish,  instead,  simply  to  state  my 
strong  support  for  S.  2146,  the  bill  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Proxmire]  has  introduced 
to  abolish  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  altogether.  As  '  has  been 
demonstrated  in  many  newspaper  re- 
ports, the  Board  is  an  anachronoism  with 
no  real  function  in  today's  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  short,  the  $300,000  that  must 
be  expended  annually  to  keep  the  Board 
in  operation  is  a  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money,  pure  and  simple. 

Especially  today,  when  we  face  the 
prospect  of  a  vast  budget  deficit  by  the 
years  end,  that  unnecessary  $300,000 
outlay  seems  a  glaring  affront  to  the 
American  citizen.  For  this  reason,  I  have 
cospousored  Senator  Proxmire's  bill,  S. 
2H6,  I  hope  that  all  Senators  will  give 
it  their  most  favorable  consideration. 

Mr,  President,  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
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act  quickly  to  rectify  this  grevious  situa- 
tion. Let  us  abolish  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board,'  and  save  the  over- 
burdened taxpayer  at  least  this  $300,000. 

The  sentiments  I  have  expressed  are 
ably  set  forth  in  an  editorial  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  July  26. 1  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ASOLISH    THE    SACB 

Th^  manner  In  which  the  Senate  con- 
firmed the  President's  nomination  of  Simon 
F.  McHugh  Jr.  to  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  says  far  more  about  the  job 
he  Is  to  fill  than  about  his  qualifications  to 
flU  it. 

Neither  the  public  nor  the  Senate  knows 
what  McHugh's  qualifications  are  to  sit  on 
this  body  which  is  supposed  to  decide 
whether  a  suspected  orgtuiizatlon  is  in  fact 
a  subversive  organization.  His  background 
appears  to  consist  of  a  degree  in  business  ad- 
ministration, six  years  of  experience  In  ac- 
counting and  real  estate,  and  15  weeks'  ex- 
perience in  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, No  one  in  the  Senate  saw  fit  to  ask  how 
this  qualifies  him  for  a  quasl-Judlclal  post. 
No  hearing  on  his  nomination  was  held,  the 
Judiciary  Committee  approved  it  before  its 
deadline  for  objections,  and  confirmation 
came  before  his  name  could  be  added  to  the 
list  of  nominees  awaiting  confirmation. 

The  Senate  could  afford  to  treat  the  Presi- 
dent's choice  for  this  926,000  a  year  job  so 


casually  because  it  knows  the  job  consists  of 
very  little.  The  SACB  has  one  case  pending. 
There  are  no  new  cases  waiting  to  be  filed. 
It  held  its  last  formal  hearing  six  months  ago. 
Its  members  have  so  little  to  do  that  If  they 
are  not  bored  by  the  job,  they  ought  to  be. 
"  The  SACB  was  created  In  1950  Just  as  Mc- 
Carthylsm  was  beginning  its  annihilation  of 
reason.  It  was  a  bad  idea  at  the  time  and  It 
has  done  nothing  In  the  last  17  years  to 
Justify  Its  existence.  Most  of  Its  efforts  have 
infirmities  of  the  legislation  It  was  created  to 
help  enforce.  Congress  should  have  abolished 
It  long  ago  and  the  best  way  In  which  the 
Senate  can  atone  for  Its  outrageous  handling 
gone  in  vain  because  of  the  constitutional 
of  Mr.  McHugh's  nomination  is  abolish  the 
Board  on  which  he  is  to  sit.  This  would  save 
the  President  and  the  Senate  from  the  em- 
barrassment of  explaining  the  strange  cir- 
cumstances of  this  nomination  and  it  would 
save  the  taxpayers  almost  $300,000  a  year. 


REPUBLICANS  URGE  FUNDS  FOR 
URBAN  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  is  Just 
completing  2  weeks  of  hearings  on  new 
proposals  in  the  housing  field. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  many 
witnesses  who  came  before  the  subcom- 
mittee urged,  as  top  priority,  full  fund- 
ing for  existing  housing  programs — par- 
ticularly rent  supplements  and  model 
cities.  Many  witnesses  told  the  subcom- 
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mlttee  that  ghetto  residents  are  not  un- 
aware of  the  lack  of  support  by  Congress 
for  these  programs  and  that,  in  fact,  they 
react  to  the  seeming  indifference  of  Con- 
gress to  their  needs.  During  the  recent 
riots  In  the  Nation,  many  urbanologists 
stated  that  the  ghetto  resident  lacks 
hope;  he  needs  to  see  that  society  is  com- 
mitted to  a  sympathetic  understanding 
of  his  problems. 

In  this  regard  I  was  happy  to  Join 
nine  other  Senators  m  a  statement  sup- 
porting adequate  funding  for  new  impor- 
tant urban  programs.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Statement 

U.S.  Senator  Hutth  Soot;  tR  -Pa.)  and  nine 
other  Republican  Senators  loday  urtjed  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  adequate  funds  for  re- 
cently enacted  urban  programs.  Including 
model   cities   and    retit   supplements 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriation.? 
Is  presently  considering;  the  proposed  fiscal 
1968  appropriations  (or  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

The  following  Republican  Senators  signed 
the  statement:  Edward  W.  Brooke  (Mass  i. 
Prank  Carlson  (Kans.i.  Clifford  P.  Case 
(N.J.),  Mark  O  Hatfield  (Oreg),  Jacob  K 
Javtt*  (N.Y.),  Thomas  H  Kuchel  (Calif  i. 
Jack  Miller  (lowai,  James  B.  Pearson 
(Kans.),  Charles  H  Percy  (111.),  and  Hugh 
Scott  (Pa). 

In  the  statement,  they  said  : 

"We  urge  Congress  to  provide  adequate 
funds  for  promising  new  urban  programs 
which  It  recently  enacted 

"Otir  cities  and  metropolitan  areas,  where 
moat  Americans  live,  face  a  grave  crisis  un- 
less Congress  lives  up  to  Its  commitment 
made  over  the  past  two  years.  Decay  and 
deprivation  blight  many  older  central  cities. 
The  new  suburbs  sutler  the  consequences  of 
rapid  and  largely  unplanned  growth.  Despite 
thM*  dUIerences,  the  problems  of  our  meiro- 
polltAn  areas  cannot  be  treated  In  a  piece- 
meal fashion. 

"These  problems  did  not  spring  up  over 
night.  But  it  Is  only  recently  that  we  have 
approached  them  comprehensively  within  a 
metropolitan  framework. 

"Congress  first  declared  Its  Intention  to 
launch  a  total  and  coordinated  attack  on 
them  with  the  creation  in  1965  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

"lASt  year  Congress  began  to  carry  out 
Its  intention  In  earnest  by  approving  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act,  whose  administration  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  new  Department.  Focus- 
ing on  the  livelihood  of  the  disadvantaged 
residents  of  our  central  cities,  the  model 
cities  program  seeks  to  help  carefully 
selected  cities  Launch  a  total  attack  on  the 
human  problems  of  the  central  cities  by 
bringing  to  bear.  In  a  coordinated  and  Inte- 
grated fashion,  within  the  framework  of  a 
comprehensive  plan,  the  various  public  serv- 
ices— housing,  health  care,  education,  and 
Jobs,  for  example — appropriate  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  metropolitan  development  pro- 
gram seeks  to  promote  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  metropolitan  areas.  It  encourages  co- 
operative areawlde  planning  and  c(x>rdlna- 
tlon  by  local  governments  within  metro- 
politan areas  In  the  design  and  location  of 
such  public  taclUtles  as  airports,  water  and 
sewer  system  and  highways  so  that  their 
Installation  will  contribute  to  the  orderly 
development  of  these  areas. 

"ReeognlBlng  that  success  depends  on  the 
mobUlaatlon  and  effective  use  of  the  re- 
sources and  talents  of  all  community  groups 
and  Institutions,  Congress  has  enlisted  the 


participation  of  private  enterprise  in  an  ac- 
tive partnership  role.  This  is  the  critical 
Ingredient  of  the  rent  supplement  program 
as  well  as  of  several  Repuhllc.-in  proposals 
to  reh.ibiUtate  or  construct  low-Income 
hou-sliig  for  rent  or  sale 

"Properly  adnUnlstpred  and  adequately 
tinanred.  these  new  programs  can  revitalize 
our  metropolitan  areas  and  improve  the 
quality  of  life  of  their  residents  We  hope, 
therefore,  that  Congress,  within  the  budge- 
t.iry  constraints  necessarily  Inipo.sed  by  our 
international  obligations,  will  be  generous 
In  its  support  of  tliese  programs  for  this  new 
fiscal  vear." 


MARYLANDS     LIBERAL     RESIDENT 
REGISTRATION  LAW 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chnstlan  Science  Monitor  of  July  21, 
1967.  has  pinpointed  one  of  the  great 
problems  in  a  nation  as  mobile  as  the 
United  States  in  the  middle  1960's. 

Each  election  year  it  is  e.stimated  that 
as  many  as  8  million  Americans  are  un- 
able to  vote  for  the  presidential  candi- 
date of  their  choice,  becau.se  they  have 
moved  across  State  lines  during  the  pres- 
idential election  year  and.  as  a  result, 
have  lost  their  franchise  in  one  State 
and  not  satisfied  the  registration  laws  in 
another. 

In  this  story,  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  failed  to  give  credit  to  the 
State  of  Mar>iand  where  an  act  of  the 
general  assembly  passed  in  1965  permit- 
ted persons  who  have  resided  in  the  Free 
State  for  a  period  of  45  days  to  vote  for 
President  and  Vice  President  only. 

Interestingly  enough,  much  of  the 
push  which  resulted  in  the  adxijitlon  of 
this  new  law  came  after  a  lawsuit 
brought  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  was  rejected  by  the  US.  district 
court  and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court — 
Drueding  against  Devlin  (234  P.  Supp. 
721 1.  After  the  courts  had  rejected  the 
contention  that  Marj-land's  1-year  resi- 
dence law  was  not  so  unreasonable  as  to 
constitute  a  violation  of  due  process,  the 
then  Attorney  General  Thomas  B.  Finan, 
who  successfully  argued  the  case,  caused 
legislation  to  be  introduced  in  the  assem- 
bly to  correct  this  situation  in  Maryland. 
The  defendant  in  the  action,  Gerard  P. 
Devlin,  then  the  chairman  of  the  bO€u-d 
of  supervisors  of  elections  In  Prince 
Georges  County  and  an  advocate  of  elec- 
tion reforms  generally,  was  one  of  the 
strongest  backers  of  the  bill  when  it  was 
considered  at  Annapolis. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  it  known 
that  the  Free  State  of  Maryland  is  one  of 
America's  forward  looking  Common- 
wealths where  this  problem  has  been 
identified,  and  action  has  been  taken. 

In  all  other  ways  the  Monitor  article  Is 
outstanding.  So  that  all  States  may  emu- 
late the  great  State  of  Maryland,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Moving? — You'll  Losx  Yock  Vote  fob  a  Teas 

IN  Most  St.\tt8 

(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

Washington. — Ptve  to  eight  million  people 

who  want  to  vote  for  a  president  next  year 

won't  be  able  to  chiefly  because  Americans 

are  the  most  mobile  nation  on  earth. 

This  Is  the  story  of  a  reform  that  turned 
sour  and  that  now— as  so  often  happens  in 


human  affairs — has  become  an  abase  that 
drastically  needs  reform  on  Its  own  account. 

For  Instance: 

Paul  Metzger  moved  across  the  street  In 
Jackson.  Miss..  In  1964  and  found  that  he 
couldn't  vote.  He  was  a  carpenter,  the  head 
of  a  family  with  a  good  credit  rating,  and 
he  had  voted  regularly  In  the  past.  Across 
the  street  he  was  In  a  new  precinct,  however, 
and  like  citizens  In  many  other  communi- 
ties,  he  had  to  go  through  the  cumbersome 
business  of  e.stablishlng  a  new  legal  residence. 
TTie  regl-stratlon  requirements  would  overlap 
the  election. 

A  Harvard  economist  moved  back  to  Cam- 
bridge after  serving  his  stint  In  Washington 
and  went  e.igerly  with  his  wife  to  register 
By  the  time  they  had  established  their  coun- 
ty and  state  registration  they  discovered  In 
dism.iy  that  the  Johnson-Goldwater  battle 
would  be  all  over  They  registered  just  the 
same,  and  now  they  have  moved  to  Cali- 
fornia. They  may  never  catch  up. 

rRAUDS  brought  curbs 

A  lot  of  people  imagine  that  the  I.irgest 
disenfranchised  group  In  the  United  States 
is  composed  of  Negroes  In  the  South.  This  is 
Incorrect.  In  the  South  voting  barriers  are 
slowly  coming  down.  But  not  very  much  Is 
being  done  to  relax  regL-stratlon  restrictions 
on  a  larger  group — the  movers.  (Of  course 
this  group  Includes  Negroes,  loo.) 

At  every  election.  Americans  are  taunted  by 
p<jlltlcal  scientists  with  the  much  higher  ratio 
of  people  who  vote  In  foreign  countries  Tight 
registration  requirements  In  the  United 
States  explain  part  of  the  difference. 

What  Is  the  explanation  of  it  all?  One  can 
start  the  story  with  a  touch  of  melodrama. 

It  Is  Election  Day  In  a  town  In  Kansas  In 
the  mld-1850's.  A  band  of  "border  ruffians" 
stampedes  In,  demands  the  rlglits  to  vote 
at  the  point  of  a  pistol,  and  then  rides  off, 
never  to  be  seen  again. 

"We  had  at  least  seven  thousand  men  In 
the  territory  on  the  day  of  the  election,  and 
one-third  of  them  will  remain  there."  wrote 
Senator  Atchison  of  Missouri  exultantly  at 
the  time  "We  are  playing  for  a  mighty  stake: 
If  we  win,  we  carry  slavery  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean." 

Of  course.  Kansas  was  a  special  instance — 
It  represented  the  turmoil  over  elections  be- 
fore the  Civil  War.  Par  more  frequent  were 
the  frauds  and  "repeaters"  In  the  tumultu- 
ous big  cities,  being  swept  by  a  tide  of  be- 
wildered Immigrants.  Joseph  P.  Harris  of 
Brookings  Institution,  In  1929,  gave  this 
vivid  description: 

HOODLUMS     VOTED     OFTEN 

"Before  the  enactment  of  registration 
laws  .  .  .  elections  frequently  turned  Into 
riots  and  shooting  matches.  Under  the  sim- 
ple registration  systems  which  were  enacted 
at  first,  the  'colonization'  of  voters  was  quite 
common.  Hoodlums  were  rounded  up  and 
lodged  for  a  night  or  so  In  various  boarding 
houses  and  cheap  hotels  and  then  registered 
from  all  of  them. 

"On  the  day  of  the  election,  gangs  of  re- 
peaters were  hauled  from  precinct  to  pre- 
cinct and   voted  under  different  names. 

"Sometimes  the  same  person  would  vote 
several  times  at  each  precinct,  changing 
coats  or  hats  between  times. 

"The  early  registration  lists  were  often 
padded  with  bogus  names.  .  .  ." 

The  famous  Pennsylvania  Republican  boss, 
Matthew  Quay,  reputedly  won  the  close  pres- 
idential election  of  1888  for  Benjamin  Har- 
rison by  "colorUzlng"  several  thousand  Phil- 
adelphia hoodlums  In  New  York.  They  stayed 
long  enough  to  swing  that  bitterly  con- 
tested state  Into  the  GOP  column. 

So  the  forces  of  reform  rallied.  They  rallied 
in  slow  but  irresistible  strengths  as  they 
always  do  In  the  United  States,  and  the  re- 
formers of  those  days  with  a  glint  In  their 
eyes  said.  "We'll  fix  this;  we'll  fix  It  If  we 
make  voters  register  a  year  before  they 
vote!" 
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And  they  did.  The  movement  was  cumula- 
tive. By  1956  there  were  5  states  which  re- 
quired two-year  residence;  32  states  one 
year;  and  11  states  half  a  year.  The  climax 
of  the  longer  registration  drive  coincided 
ironically  with  the  ascending  curve  of  voter 
mobility — of  automobile  ownership,  of  quick 
travel  by  air.  and  of  automated,  shifting 
Jobs.  The  most  volatile  nation  on  earth  was 
on  the  move. 

On  May  27.  1967,  President  Johnson  sent 
a  message  to  Congress. 

I  propose  the  'Residency  Voting  Act  of 
1967.'  he  said,  which  provides  that  a  citizen, 
otherwise  qualified  to  vote  under  the  laws 
of  a  suite,  may  not  be  denied  his  vote  in  a 
presidential  election  If  he  becomes  a  resident 
of  tiie  state  by  the  first  day  of  September 
preceding  the  election." 

In  1960.  Mr.  Johnson  recalled.  "The  last 
election  for  which  studies  are  available  .  .  . 
between  5  and  8  million  otherwise  eligible 
voters  were  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote  be- 
cause of  unnecessarily  long  residency  re- 
quirements In  many  of  the  states." 

Mr.  Johnson  pointed  out  that  "almost  half 
the  states,  for  example,  through  laws  a  cen- 
tury old"  require  a  year's  residence. 

The  f:ict  i.^.jstate  registration  requirements 
now  are  coming  down.  A  new  generation  of 
reformers  has  been  born  (doubtless  descend- 
ed fi-om  the  ones  who  Imposed  the  stiff  laws) 
to  refashion  the  old  reform  to  meet  modern 
condtlons. 

states   revise   laws 

Between  1952-56  the  most  common  stand- 
ards of  residence,  as  found  by  Brookings  In- 
stitution political  scientist  Ralph  M.  Gold- 
man, required  the  prospective  voter  to  live 
one  year  In  the  state,  six  months  In  the 
county,  and  30  days  In  the  precinct. 

Today  the  trend  Is  to  shorter  periods. 
States  are  revising  their  constitutions.  In- 
cluding recently  Alaska,  Michigan,  Rhode  Is- 
land, New  York,  and  Maryland.  Election  dis- 
honesty must  still  be  guarded  against,  but 
the  situation  Is  less  desperate  in  most  places 
than  In  brawling  earlier  days. 

Yet  up  to  8  million  are  still  barred.  John 
Smith  can  go  into  a  strange  city,  show  his 
credit  card,  get  hotel  accommodations,  hire 
a  $3,0(X)  car.  buy  an  airplane  ticket  to  Europe, 
and  probably  get  drafts  at  a  bank.  But  if  he 
tries  to  set  up'resldence  to  vote  he  may  find 
only  red  tape  and  delay. 


Move — and  lose  your  vote:  Too  often  that 
describes  it. 

The  United  States  Is  creating  "a  new  class 
of  disenfranchised  Amerclans,"  President 
Johnson  told  Congress. 

Last  year,  New  York  voters  approved  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  make  voting  easier. 
It  reduced  the  period  of  minimum  residence 
in  the  state  from  12  months  to  three  months; 
in  the  county  or  city,  from  four  months  to 
three;  and  it  abolished  the  election-district 
requirement  (precinct)  altogether. 

This  gives  New  York  one  of  the  shortest 
periods  of  residence  in  the  nation,  the  New 
York  Times  proclaimed  proudly. 

Mr.  Johnson's  plan  would  make  it  even 
shorter.  Residency  requirements  in  a  s^ate 
would  be  from  Sept.  1  to  Election  Day — three 
months. 

Of  course  this  would  be  only  for  presi- 
dential elections.  States  would  still  set  the 
terms  for  their  local  contests. 

In  1963  an  11-member  presidential  com- 
mission on  registration  and  voting  participa- 
tion reported  that  United  States  voter  turn- 
out was  consistently  high  in  the  later  1800's, 
with  a  peak  of  85.8  percent  of  adult  en- 
franchised males  voting  In  1876.  The  big 
dropoff  since  then  represents  in  part  the 
pinch  of  harsh  registration  requirements. 

In  1920  only  44.2  percent  of  ellgibles  voted. 
It  never  reached  60  percent  in  the  whole  era 
of  FYanklin  D.  Roosevelt.  It  was  64  percent 
in  1960,  and  around  62  percent  in  1964.  The 
dropoff  in  1964  was  probably  due  to  voters' 
sensing  that  Mr.  Johnson  would  win  anyway. 
Give  people  a  close  contest  and  the  percent- 
age of  voters  Jumps. 

NATION    LAGS    BEHIND 

There  Is  a  vast  difference  between  states. 

Voter  participation  In  1960  in  Idaho  was 
80.7  percent  of  adult  population.  It  was  only 
25.5  percent  in  Mississippi.  Idaho  registra- 
tion formalities  were  minimal  but  effective. 
Many  Southern  states  have  harsh  require- 
ments reflecting  old  racial  views. 

The  United  States,  leader  of  the  free  world, 
lags  behind  other  democracies  In  voter  par- 
ticipation. West  Germany,  for  example,  uti- 
lizes automatic  registration  and  imposes  no 
literacy  or  property  requirements.  Voter  par- 
ticipation there  averages  between  78.5  per- 
cent and  87.8  percent. 

The  1963  United  States  commission  un- 
covered conditions  It  called  deplorable.  It 

QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  VOTING 


found  that  "registration  in  the  United  States 
often  Imposes  undue  burdens," 

In  short,  there  Is  a  vast  gap  between  the 
"get-out-the-vote"  drives  of  various  states 
and  what  the  states  actually  do  between  elec- 
tions. They  lock  the  door  and  then  put  out 
a  "welcome"  mat. 

Take  a  couple  of  characteristic  neighbor- 
hoods: 

In  one.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones,  eager  to  fulfill 
their  civic  responsibility  and  deeply  com- 
mitted to  one  side  In  the  election,  present 
themselves  for  registration  at  city  hall.  They 
explain  that  they  hav^moved  from  another 
part  of  town.  "It  will  be  quite  simple,"  says 
the  clerk,  "but  you  must  come  back  between 
9  and  3." 

Mr.  Jones  locks  blankly  at  his  watch.  It 
is  4:30,  "But  my  wife  and  I  both  work,"  he 
explains. 

The  clerk  brushes  her  nails.  "That's  the 
rule,"  she  says. 

Or  again.  In  another  neighborhood  it  is 
six  weeks'  before  the  balloting.  Every  poli- 
tician knows  that  election  excitement  doesn't 
really  catch  on  with  most  people  till  the 
last  days.  M.my  then  decide  they  will  vote 
after  all.  They  can't.  Registration  lists  closed 
anywhere  from  one  month  to  six  months 
earlier,  they  find. 

RELAXATION    NEEDED 

The  United  States  Census  Bureau  discloses 
that  more  than  20  million  adults  changed 
residence  in  1961,  the  last  date  available.  Of 
these,  13  million  moved  within  their  coun- 
ties, 6  million  from  county  to  county,  and 
3  million  from  fctate  to  state.  A  public- 
opinion  poll  in  another  year  reported  that  12 
percent  of  nonvoters  cited  residence  require- 
ments as  the  reason  for  their  absence. 

In  many  states  it  is  easier  to  get  a  fishing 
or  hunting  license  or  a  pistol  permit  than  to 
vote. 

About  this  time  next  year  nationwide  ap- 
peals will  be  made  to  stimulate  voting.  Well- 
meaning  public  speakers  will  harangue  civic 
groups,  glamorous  Hollywood  figures  will 
prettily  implore  people,  "Never  mind  how 
you  vote — vote!" 

But  the  human  energy  expended  then  will 
do  little  unless  Congress — and  Legislatures — 
act  now. 

If  the  public  is  offered  a  close  contest  and 
a  chance  to  vote  it  will  do  so,  experience 
teaches.  But  in  many  instances  authorities 
must  first  relax  outrageously  harsh  and 
archaic  registration  restrictions. 


Statv 


Previous  residence  required 


State 


AUBimj.. 

AlMka ; 

Araoni 

Arkmsas 

California 

<M)it(So...... 

Connecticut.!.! 
Deliware 
flondi ; 

G««(£ij 

Hawaii.. 

Idaho ."'_ 

lllinou 

'Wiana...'!'"" 

Iowa ['_[ 

Kansas  ....[,'. 
'^'ucKy  ..!!! 

Louisiana [ 

Maint 

Maiyland... 
[JajsjchusettJ. 

"tliijan 

Minnesota...!! 

"issBsippi 

*^B5ouri 


1  year.... 

do... 

do'.. 

do... 

do».. 

do'.. 

6  months. 
1  year. 


.do. 


do 

do 

6  months '. 

1  year 

6  months... 
do. 


do'. 

1  ywf.... 
.do. 


6  months. 

1  year 

do. 


6  months. 

do'.. 

I  years... 
1  year'.. 


County 


6  months. 


30  days.. 
S  months. 
90  days., 
do. 


6  months '.. 
3  months... 
6  months... 
do 


30  days.. 
90  days... 
60  davs  >. 


30  days... 
6  months. 
do... 


S  months. 


1  year... 
60  days. 


Precinct 


3  months. 
30  days.1 

Do. 

Do. 
54  days. 
20  days. 


State 


Previous  residence  required 


State 


County 


30  days. 


3  months. 
30  days. 

Do. 

Do. 
10  days. 
30  days, 
60  days. 
3  months.' 

Do.< 


6  months.' 
30  days. 
Do.' 
6  months.' 
60  days. 


Montana 1  year 

Nebraska 6  months'. 

Nevada do 


New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  IMexico 

NewYorK 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 
Ohio. 


Oklahoma 

Orajon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 


do... 

do... 

1  year 

do'.. 

do2.. 

do... 

do'.. 

6  months. 

do'.. 

1  year*... 
do... 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 


Utah I do. 

Vermont do. 

Virginia do. 

Washington ..s* do. 

Wast  Virginia ; do. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


.do  2. 
.do... 


30  days.. 
40  days.. 
30  days.. 
6  months. 
40  days.. 
90  days.. 
4  months. 


90  days... 
40  days... 
2  months. 


6  months. 
90  days. . 

3  months. 
6  months. 

4  months. 
90  days... 
6  months. 
90  days... 
60  days. . . 


60  days. 


1 


Precinct 


30  days. 

10  days. 

Do. 

6  months. 

30  days. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
40  days. 
20  days. 

2  months. 
6  months.' 

3  months. 
30  days. 


60  days. 
90  days, 
30  days. 

Do. 

Do. 
10  days. 

Do. 


I  Election  district 

Residence  requirement  reduced  for  qualified  voters  from  another  State  when  voting  lor  Prtsl- 
«nt  and  Vice  President 
'  Town. 

'(months  lor  qualified  voter  or  native  of  State  who  moved  away  and  raturnad. 

'  Township. 


'  Municipality. 

'  4  months  In  municipality  for  municipal  elections. 

■  With  certain  exceptions. 

Source:  From  the  1967  World  Almanac 
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AN  AMERICAN  ACHIEVEMENT 

Mr.  MtJRPHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Valedictorian  of  the  Class  of  1967,  Har- 
vard Law  School,  was  Joseph  N.  Sorren- 
tino,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Calliomia  at  Santa  Barbara.  Mr.  Sor- 
rentlno  Is  an  unusual  man.  For  one  thing. 
he  was  30  years  old  when  he  received  his 
law  degree.  The  delay  came  because  Mr. 
Sorrentlno,  a  child  of  a  slum  area,  was  a 
high  school  dropout.  His  persistence  in 
pursuing  his  education  in  later  years  was 
told  In  an  editorial  in  the  Oakland,  Calif  , 
Tribune.  The  story  contains  a  lesson  for 
all  of  us,  particularly  Mr.  Sorrentlno's 
statement: 

In  America,  all  such  things  ;ire  posalble 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Aw  America.n  Achieveme.st 

If  ever  there  were  an  inspirational  story 
for  the  youth  of  today.  It  was  the  tale  told 
by  30-year-old  Joseph  N  Sorrentlno  as  he 
delivered  the  valedictory  address  at  Har- 
vard Law  School  recently. 

Sorrentlno  grew  up  in  what  the  social 
BClentlata  would  call  the  "disadvantaged 
envlrozunental  conditions"  of  the  streets  of 
Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

And,  as  he  explained  In  his  valedictory 
address,  for  the  first  20  years  of  his  life  he 
lived  up  to  all  that  the  social  scientists 
would  have  predicted  for  him. 

He  flunked  out  of  four  high  schools,  led 
a  gang  of  young  toughs,  worked  in  a  series 
of  dreary  Jobs,  as  a  longshoreman,  factory 
hand  and  cement  worker,  and  then  was 
given  a  general  (le.ss  than  honorable i  dis- 
charge from  the  Marine  Corps  because  of 
his  rebellion  against  authority 

But  at  the  age  of  20  he  re-enrol!ed  In 
high  school  for  the  fifth  time,  attending 
classes  at  night  and  earning  a  living  as  a 
steelworker  during  the  day 

He  was  eventually  accepted  a.s  a  student 
at  the  Santa  Barbara  campus  nf  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  There  he  became  student 
body  president  and,  in  1963,  graduated 
magna  cum  laude 

He  once  again  Joined  the  Marine  Corps, 
this  time  emerging  as  a  platoon  leader  with 
an  honorable  discharge  From  there  he  went 
on  to  Harvard  Law  School,  graduating  at 
the  top  of  his  class 

Sorrentlno  told  the  graduation  audience 

"I  came  here  today  not  Just  to  tell  my 
story,  but  to  emphasize  that  In  America 
such  things  are  possible." 

One  wonders  who  eventually  would  have 
been  the  better-equipped  to  contribute  to 
the  Improvement  of  society  a  Joseph  Sor- 
rentlno who  had  spent  the  past  10  years  un- 
happily bemoaning  and  protesting  what  he 
felt  was  wrong  with  our  nation  and  society 
or  the  Joseph  Sorrentlno  whose  10  years  of 
enterprise  and  determination  Instead  so 
amply  demonstrate  what  is  right  with  our 
nation  and  society. 


POLICE  COMMUNICATION  AND  THE 
FCC:  A  CALL  FOR  ACTION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  In  March 
of  this  year  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
chief  of  police  of  Evergreen  Park.  Ill  . 
A.  L.  Breltzmann.  which  should  be  of 
great  interest  to  anyone  who  is  con- 
cerned with  effective  law  enforcement 
In  this  coimtry  It  requested  that  I  make 
an  inquiry  to  see  whether  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  could  al- 


locate additional  radio  frequencies  to 
the  police  in  Evergreen  Park,  Mer- 
rlonette  Park,  Hometown.  Oak  Lawn, 
Chicago  Ridge.  Worth,  Palos  Heights, 
Palos  Park,  Palos  Hills,  Orland  Park,  Al- 
sip.  Crestwood.  and  Summit  so  that  they 
could  make  more  effective  use  of  their 
two-way  rad.os 

It  is  axiomatic,  in  my  view,  that  effec- 
tive mobile  communications  are  indis- 
pensable to  effective  law  enforcement. 
Accordingly.  I  wrote  the  FCC  concerning 
Police  Chief  Brcitzmann's  inquiry.  The 
FCC  sent  me  r  reply  that  they  were 
aware  of  the  problem  and  were  working 
on  it  They  reported  they  were  prepar- 
ini,'  to  implement  standards  allowing  the 
splitting  of  the  450-  to  470-megacycle 
land  mobile  band,  which  would  nearly 
double  the  channels  available  therein. 

Chief  Breltzmann  lost  no  time  In 
responding  with  an  analysis  of  the  FCC's 
answer  to  my  inquiry.  He  pointed  out: 

We  were  informed  two  years  .igo  that  the 
FCC  wa.H  pondering  this  problem   .   .   . 

Please  believe  me  when  I  say  that  con- 
ditions are  acute,  and  we  need  relief  now. 

He  then  went  on  to  say: 

Since  our  plight  is  bad  enough  to  be  men- 
tioned in  both  The  Challcyigv  of  Crime  in 
a  Free  Society  and  Task  Force  Report :  Tne 
Police,  Issued  by  the  President's  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  .Administration 
i)f  Justice.  It  seem.s  to  me  that  someone  In 
Washington  would  be  willing  to  do  some- 
thing about  It. 

The  report  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Enforcement  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice.  "The  Challenge  of 
Crime  in  a  Free  Society.  '  described  the 
situation  at  page  252 : 

The  mcst  troublesome  problem  in  police 
radio  communication  Is  the  critical  shortage 
of  radio  frequencies  available  to  the  police 
community  A  police  officer  who  needs  help 
should  not  have  to  wait  for  a  clear  frequency. 
In  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area  for  exam- 
ple. 3S  .'icparate  cities  with  350  patrol  carx 
must  share  orie  frequency 

The  report  scored  the  administrative 
procedures  required  by  the  I-XTC  In  re- 
quests for  additional  frequencies,  and 
noted  the  Increased  cost  of  multi- 
channel radio  trunks,  before  concluding, 
at  page  254: 

In  addition,  irfquency  space  Is  available  In 
most  areaa  within  the  VHF-TV  and  between 
TV  stations  and  especially  within  the  under- 
loaded UHF  TV  band  One  TV  channel  can 
provide  over  100  radio  channels,  but  repre- 
sents only  a  small  loss  i2  ;  for  1  UHP'  chan- 
nel!  to  the  TV  community. 

The  Cormnission  Recommends: 

"The  FCC  should  develop  plans  for  allo- 
cating portions  of  the  TV  spectrum  to  police 
use." 

The  Task  Force  Report:  "Science  and 
Technology."  at  page  30.  was  more  point- 
ed, and  IS  most  timely  In  the  context  of 
the  Nation's  most  immediate  law  en- 
forcement problem: 

The  breakdown  In  p>oIlce  radio  communica- 
tions networks  becmes  dramatlcallv  evident 
ir  major  disorders  and  In  similar  sltuatlona 
demanding  the  coordinated  action  of  a  num- 
ber of  police  agencies.  .\t  such  Umes,  both 
the  congestion  and  the  lack  of  flexibility  of 
the  police  networks  become  glaring  weak- 
nesses Thus.  In  the  Watts  riots  of  196.T.  both 
the  police  agencies  directly  Involved  and 
the  police  brought  In  from  other  parts  of 
Los  .Angeles  attempted  to  use  hopelessly  con- 


gested channels  or  could  not  communicate 
at  all  because  of  frequency  incompatibility 
Some  pKjUce  commanders  were  unable  to  talk 
with  men  assigned  to  their  command:  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  try  to  control  a  civil 
disturbance  in  an  area  of  40  square  mlle« 
without  effective  communications.  In  Illinois, 
when  State,  county,  and  municipal  police 
have  monitored  disturbances,  their  coordi- 
nation iias  3lmilarly  been  hampered  by  lack 
of  radio  contact. 

The  report  then  concludes,  at  page  32: 

The  most  feasible  sources  for  additional 
radio  spectrum  space  are  the  television 
bands.  ,  .  .  The  FCC  should  make  space  from 
these  sources  available  for  police  mobile 
radio  use 

To  those  who  need  a  more  Immediate 
statement  of  the  problem,  and  are  con- 
cerned with  effective  law  enforcement 
response  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  I  com- 
mend the  following  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  at 
page  186: 

The  Department  currently  has  two  radio 
channels,  with  a  third  frequency  to  be  added 
for  traffic  and  detective  units  A  study  of  the 
communications  system  showed  that  some 
field  units  had  only  a  25  percent  chance  of 
establishing  Immediate  communication  with 
the  Center  because  of  the  volume  ol  air  traf- 
fic The  Commission  regards  this  as  a  serious 
matter,  a  police  officer  in  trouble  iiid  in 
need  of  immediate  assistance  should  not  be 
subject  to  communications  delays. 

I  stress  the  unfortimate  riotous  situa- 
tion facing  the  police  in  many  cities  to- 
day In  order  to  make  my  point  clear:  as 
of  today,  nothing  has  been  done  by  the 
FCC  except  to  study  the  problem.  No 
channels  have  been  split;  no  new  fre- 
quencies have  been  allocated  for  land 
mobile  use  generally  or  police  use  In  par- 
ticular. And  In  fact,  iii  the  matter  of  the 
splitting  of  the  450  megacycles  channels. 
the  Commission  may  well  be  drifting 
backward.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  penetrating  editorial  from  'Industrial 
Communications."  which  Is  addressed  to 
the  present  .statius  of  the  situation,  be  In- 
cluded at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1.' 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  Ever- 
green Park's  Chief  Breltzmann  has  good 
cause  to  be  impatient.  There  is  a  per- 
formance gap  at  the  FCC.  They  have 
been  acutely  aware  of  the  frequency  al- 
location problem  for  more  than  2  years. 
Yet  no  solutions  have  emerged. 

Four  years  ago,  in  its  1962  annual 
report,  the  Commission  admitted  that 
the  situation  was  not  good.  That  year 
the  Commission  reiwrted  in  reference  to 
availability  of  land  mobile  channel 
frequencies: 

The  various  Industrial  services  grow 
within  the  confines  of  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  u.seable  radio  spectrum.  This  situation 
has  led  to  extremely  congested  operating 
conditions  In  many  areas. 

But  the  problem  was  not  solved. 
By  19G4.  the  Commi.ssion  reported: 
One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  faced 
by  the  Commission  Is  to  find  frequency  re- 
lief for  the  Public  Safety.  Industrial  and 
Land  Transportation  Radio  Services.  These 
land  mobile  radio  operations  have  grown 
rapidly  In  the  past  few  years  and  frequency 
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shortage  has   become  acute  In   many  geo- 
graphic areas.   (Annual  Report,  p.  88). 

Time  was  passing.  The  need  for  action 
was  apparent,  but  none  was  forthcom- 
ing. The  1966  report  is  out,  and  the  Com- 
mission adds  another  dismal  picture  of 
the  situation,  at  page  48: 

The  major  problem  facing  the  Land  Mo- 
bile Radio  Services,  as  well  Eis  one  of  the 
thorniest  confronting  the  Commission,  Is 
the  congestion  in  the  limited  spectrum  space 
available  to  these  intensively  populated 
services. 

Recognizing  a  problem  and  then  fail- 
ing to  achieve  any  meaningful  solution 
is  a  performance  gap  with  serious  ad- 
verse effects  on  the  public. 

The  situation  cannot  cure  itself.  The 
PCC  has  been  warned  that  police  need 
more  frequencies  to  assure  effective  law 
enforcement  for  their  communities.  The 
riots  and  many  mass  demonstrations  that 
have  occurred  In  both  large  and  small 
communities  this  summer  and  last  are  a 
continuous  warning  of  the  grimmest  sort. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  need 
Is  for  action.  If  the  Commission  requires 
proof  of  where  the  public  interest  lies,  I 
commend  to  them  the  findings — in  fact, 
the  Importtmitles — of  two  of  the  Presi- 
dent's own  Commissions.  The  FCC  is  at 
least  candid  about  the  problem  In  their 
appraisal  of  the  problem : 

The  basic  apportionment  of  this  part  of 
the  Bpectrimi  was  begun  in  1944  In  a  lengthy 
(illocatlons  proceeding  and  more  or  less  fixed 
In  its  present  form  In  a  1949  decision  of  the 
Commission  based  on  estimates  of  projected 
need  for  the  services  In  existence  at  that 
time."  (1966  Annual  Report,  pp.  48-49). 

If  the  National  Commission  Is  correct, 
If  the  UHF-TV  band  is  "underloaded,"  it 
would  seem  that  the  solution  lies  in  ad- 
ministrative action  to  make  a  small  part 
of  this  unused  part  of  the  spectrum  avail- 
able. That  we  should  be  limited  in  such 
a  vital  area  as  two-way  communications 
by  an  18-year-old  projection  of  the  need 
for  services  is  Incredible. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  the 
PCC  will  lose  no  more  time  in  remedying 
the  problem.  What  is  required  is  a  pro- 
posal by  the  FCC  to  update  allocations  to 
meet  present  needs  and  demands  on  the 
usable  frequency  spectrum.  A  public 
hearing  can  then  be  held,  and  the  com- 
peting interests  evaluated.  The  public 
Interest,  at  the  very  least,  requires  action. 

ExHiBrr  1 
(Prom     the      Industrial      Communications 

Weekly    Information     Service,    July     14, 

1967 1 

Editoiual 

The  sabbatical  year  for  the  FCC's  450  meg- 
acycle land  mobile  radio  channel  splitting 
proposals  will  begin  on  November  14. 

In  the  original  seventh-year  plan,  the  an- 
cient Israelites  were  commanded  to  suffer 
their  fields  to  He  without  tillage  during  the 
sabbatical — a  remarkable  parallel  to  what 
Is  In  store  for  the  450  mc  band  unless  the 
PCC  gets  off  Its  duff. 

Members  of  the  Florida  Congressional  dele- 
gation are  among  the  latest  being  advised 
that  the  450  mc  program  is  one  of  the  major 
steps  the  Commission  Is  taking  to  serve  as 
a  stopgap  for  mobile  radio  while  the  agency 
attempts  to  comeback  from  Its  long-range 
frequency  management  bankruptcy. 

taplied  In  the  correspondence  to  the  two 
Florida  Senators,  and  all  of  the  Congress- 
fnen  from  the  state.  Is  that  the  450  mc  pro- 


gram represents  some  kind  of  evidence  that 
the  Commission  has  suddenly  marshalled  Its 
resources  and  Is  now  running  full  throttle  In 
Its  deep  concern  to  do  something  to  ease  the 
mobile  frequency  crisis. 

The  450  mc  proceeding,  however,  is  six 
years,  eight  months,  and  almost  4000  docket 
numbers  old.  Since  It  has  been  old  enough 
to  go  to  school,  it  has  become  far  less  a 
shining  example  of  the  Commission's  zeal  to 
solve  the  frequency  problem  than  Just  an- 
other Illustration  of  the  agency's  Inability 
toac^. 

Not  only  are  the  new  450  mc  splits  not 
yet  available  for  use,  but  the  FCC's  hesita- 
tion between  the  adoption  of  the  new  tech- 
nical standards  and  the  actual  reallocation 
of  the  channels  In  the  band,  hEis  hobbled 
even  the  previously  avaUable  channels. 

Users  are  now  on  notice  that  changes  In  the 
service  allocations  are  coming,  but  they  have 
no  indication  as  to  what  changes  are  being 
considered.  Buying  450  mc  equipment  now, 
in  the  face  of  the  economic  penalty  an  early 
frequency  switch  would  Impose,  would  not 
establish  the  ptirchaslng  agent  as  a  financial 
Einstein. 

There  are  admittedly  some  rather  impor- 
tant and  basic  decisions  to  be  made  by  the 
FHDC  In  the  reallocation  of  the  450  mc  chan- 
nels. One  big  stumper  being  argued  by  the 
agency's  staS  units  Is  whether  the  base-only 
frequencies  and  the  mobile-only  frequencies 
should  be  separated  by  five  megacycles  or  by 
ten  megacycles.  There  appear  to  be  sound 
reasons  for  taking  either  approach. 

The  thing  has  been  argued  out  at  the  stafif 
level  for  months,  however,  with  neither  side 
giving  an  inch.  No  further  knowledge  Is  being 
acquired.  No  one  Is  compromising.  No  prog- 
ress Is  being  made. 

The  time  is  overdue  for  the  Commissioners 
to  call  the  docket  to  their  agenda,  hear  all 
sides  of  the  stalemated  questions,  make  a 
few  decisions,  and  issue  some  guidelines  for 
a  prompt  further  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making. It  will  then  be  the  users'  turn  to 
make  the  fur  fly  over  who  gets  how  many 
channels. 

Permit  us  another  biblical  reference.  The 
people  drafting  the  460  mc  proposals  have 
wondered  In  the  wilderness  long  enough.  It 
is  time  for  Moses  to  stop  hiding,  or  Hyde  to 
stop  moseying,  and  come  forth  to  smite  the 
rock  and  at  least  let  the  public  know  what  It 
might  have  to  be  drinking  next  year. 


CHATTANOOGA  BAR  ASSOCIATION 
•    BACKS  JURY  TRIAL  FOR  TVA  CON- 
DEMNATION CASES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  received  a  copy  of  a  resolution  by  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  Chattanooga 
Bar  Association  aflarming  the  principle 
of  trial  by  jury  and  endorsing  H.R.  4846. 
This  bill,  introduced  by  Congressman 
Brock  of  Tennessee's  third  district, 
would  amend  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority Act  of  1933  to  provide  for  a  jury 
trial  of  the  issue  of  Just  compensation  in 
land  condemnation  cases  involving  TVA. 

Mr.  President,  only  TVA  is  exempted 
from  that  Federal  rule  of  civil  procedure 
which  governs  all  other  land  condemna- 
tion actions  in  which  any  Federal  agency 
is  the  condemnor.  In  all  condemnation 
actions  other  than  those  involving  TVA 
the  option  of  a  jury  trial  is  preserved. 

The  determination  of  just  compensa- 
tion Is  the  essence  of  the  condemnation 
process.  In  our  society  and  in  our  way  of 
life  the  ownership  of  property  Is  a  quin- 
tessential right.  The  Bill  of  Rights  is  very 
clear  that  personal  property  shall  not 
be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  com- 
pensation. I  have  Introduced  a  compan- 
ion measure  in  the  Senate — S.  1637. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  of  the  Chatta- 
nooga Bar  Association,  dated  June  27, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  op  the  Board  op  Governors, 
Chattanooga  Bar  Association 

A  resolution  endorsing  H.R.  4846,  being  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity Act  of  1933  to  provide  that  the  right  to 
trial  by  jury  on  the  issue  of  Just  compen- 
sation may  be  Invoked  by  either  party  in 
any  case  Involving  the  condemnation  of 
real  property  by  thtf  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority 

Whereas,  the  principle  of  trial  by  Jury  Is  a 
cherished  part  of  the  system  of  Jurisprudence 
of  the  American  people  and  has,  since  the 
founding  of  the  Republic,  been  considered 
the  greatest  bulwark  of  freedom  of  the  Indi- 
viduals; and 

Whereas,  the  right  to  demand  a  trial  by 
Jury  is  generally  available  under  the  laws  of 
eminent  domain  of  the  State  of  Tennessee 
and  of  the  United  States  of  America;  and 

Whereas,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Act  of  1933  is  unique  In  that  It  provides  for 
the  taking  of  private  property  under  the 
jKJwers  of  eminent  domain  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  without  granting  to  the 
property  owner  the  safeguard  of  I  Jury  trial, 
and  in  fact  prohibits  the  use  otjb.  Jury  In 
such  cases;  and  Jr. 

Whereas,  under  the  procedure  itK?  In  effect 
under  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act 
the  compensation  which  the  landowner  will 
receive  in  such  cases  Is  determined  by  a 
three-man  commission,  with  no  right  of  ap- 
peal to  a  Jury  trial  at  any  time;  and 

Whereas,  it  has  been  recognized  in  the 
federal  courts  that,  aside  from  other  objec- 
tions, referring  condemnation  cases  to  a 
commission  "tends  unduly  to  prolong  the 
proceedings,  thereby  causing  vexation  to  all 
cbncerned  and  additional  expense;"  and 

Whereas,  legislation  has  been  introduced 
in  the  Congre.ss  of  the  United  States  in  the 
form  of  H.R.  4846.  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  proposing  to 
amend  said  Tenne.ssee  Valley  Authority  Act 
to  provide  that  either  party  to  such  con- 
demnation proceedings  may  demand  a  jury 
to  determine  the  compensation  to  which  the 
landowner  may  be  entitled  for  the  taking  of 
his  land: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Chattanooga  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, in  regular  meeting  duly  assembled, 
that  we  reaflirm  our  belief  In  the  principle 
of  trial  by  jury,  and  that  we  hereby  accord- 
ingly endorse  H.R.  4846;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  furnished  to  each  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives. 

Attest: 

John  K.  Morgan, 

President. 
H.  Theodore  Milburn, 

Secretary-Treasurer . 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  CALI- 
FORNIA—ADDRESS BY  GOVERNOR 
REAGAN 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
well  known  that  I  have  been  very  much 
impressed  by — and  as  his  personal 
friend  proud  of— the  performance  of 
California's  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  during 
his  first  6  months  in  office. 

Nowhere  has  Governor  Reagan  demon- 
strated his  practical  approach  and  com- 
monsense  in  managing  the  public  affairs 
of  the  Nation's  largest  and  fastest  grow- 
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Ing  State  more  ably  than  in  a  speech 
delivered  yesterday.  July  26.  before  the 
Los  Angeles  Breakfast  Club 

The  speech  contains  proeresslvc  pro- 
posals for  higher  education  in  California. 
proposals  desiened  to  make  h:i,'her  edu- 
cation available  to  all  persons  \#tio  here- 
tofore have  not  taken  advanti'.ge  of  our 
advanced  educational  resources.  These 
proposals  are,  I  believe,  extremely  Signif- 
icant and  will  be  of  interest  to  citizens 
everywhere  and  particularly  educators 
across  the  country 

I  ask  unanimous  con^scnt  that  Gov- 
ernor Reagan's  .speech  be  printed  in  the 
^  Congressional  Rkcord. 

There  beint;  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

SpkkcB  bt  Gov    Ronald  Reagan  Before  the 

Los    AngK-ES    Breakfast    Club.    Julv    26. 

1967 

It  Is  a  special  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here 
today  and  to  becorr.e  a  member  of  the  Break- 
fast Club.  After  all,  I  came  out  of  an  In- 
dustry In  which  ham  Is  a  basic  ingredient. 
You  know,  of  course,  that  a  ham  is  an  actor 
you  don't  have  to  egg  on. 

But  now.  of  course,  I'm  In  a  different  In- 
dustry— one  In  which  the  porkbarrel  Is  more 
Important — one  in  which  you  bring  home 
the  bacon  and  we  spend  It  before  you  can 
eat  It 

But  seriously,  there  Is  more  to  govern- 
ment than  JiL<!t  spending  your  money,  or 
even  fighting  the  fight  to  see  how  little  we 
must  spend  in  order  to  provide  you  the 
services  you  demand. 

There  Is  also  the  matter  of  providing  ex- 
cellence In  the  services  government  must 
supply. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  be  frugal  While  gov- 
ernment must  spend  only  that  money  It 
needs.  It  also  has  an  obligation  to  spend 
that  money  wisely  and  "-o  insure  that  each 
dollar  buys  the  best  dollar's  worth  possible. 
whether  It  be  In  the  area  of  road  building. 
law  enforcement  or  education 

No  government  service  Is  more  Important 
to  a  free  society,  such  as  ours,  or  to  a  highly 
complex  society,  such  as  ours,  as  the  pro- 
vision of  education. 

No  society  can  be  a  free  society  unless  it 
Is  a  literate  society  No  nation  can  long 
exist  these  days  as  a  free  nation  and  as  a 
leader  among  nations  unless  It  maintains  a 
place  as  a  leader  In  the  technological  and 
scientific  revolution  that  has  been  proceed- 
ing at  an  explosive  rate  for  the  last  25  years. 

We  have  recognized  this  in  America  and 
In  California. 

Today  I  would  like  to  talk  a  few  minutes 
shout  education  In  California,  particularly 
higher  education 

Higher  educations  role  In  California  Is 
difTerent  In  one  major  way  from  that  of 
education  In  the  first  through  the  12th 
grades  and  any  examination  of  higher  edu- 
cation must  be  made  in  the  light  of  this 
dllTerence. 

That  difference  Is  that  grade  school  and 
high  school  education  In  California  are  com- 
pulsory. It  Is  strange  in  .i  land  where  we  talk 
freedom  and  believe  in  freedom  that  edu- 
cation should  t>e  required 

But  our  forefathers  knew,  as  we  know,  th.tt 
only  an  educated  populace  an  remain  free 

Today,  we  have  now  come  a  step  farther 
Today,  we  recognize  that  it  is  no  longer 
enough  to  assure  our  children  a  basic  edu- 
cation 

Today's  world  demands  more  of  those  who 
have  the  capacity  and  the  desire  to  give  more 

Horatio  Alger  hercves  are  getting  fewer  and 
fewer  Luck  and  pluck  alone  will  not  con- 
quer cancer,  solve  the  problems  of  air.  witer 
and  land  pollution  c\ire  our  trifflc  problems. 
put  an  end  to  urb.in  blight  or  give  our  nation 


tiie  weapons  It  needs  to  protect  Itself  in  an 
unfriendly  world 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there's  really  not 
enough  anymore  to  assure  a  man  much  more 
than  a  living  wage 

Today,  then,  a  higher  education  benefits 
both  the  Individual  and  society  And  as  both 
share  in  its  benefits,  so  it  Is  right  that  both 
s.^ould  sh.are  In  Its  costs. 

But  education  must  never  be  priced  beyond 
the  reach  of  those  who  want  It  or  those  who 
need  It,  regardless  of  their  economic  status 

That  philosophy  h.is  always  prevailed  in 
California.  It  has  been  responsible  for  the 
development  of  a  university  system  recog- 
nized as  having  no  peer  In  the  nation,  a  col- 
lege system  that  has  provided  higher  educa- 
tion to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men 
and  women,  and  for  a  Junior  college  system 
that  Is  a  model  other  states  seek  to  follow 

But  our  concentration  on  excellence  In  our 
higher  education  system  his  resulted  In  the 
development  of  side  problems  In  the  system — 
problems  that  are  not  tnsohi able  but  that 
have  largely  been  ignored  as  they  developed, 
until  now  we  have  reached  the  point  where 
action  must  be  taken. 

Foremost  among  those  problems  Is  the 
mjke-up  of  our  student  papulations  at  the 
various  campuses  of  the  university. 

Bluntly,  they  have  become  almost  closed 
campuses,  available  malniy  to  those  who 
come  from  upper  middle  class,  white  fami- 
lies. 

Exact  figures  are  not  available  but  we 
know  for  instance  that  last  year  there  were 
less  than  100  Mexican-American  students  at- 
tending UCLA  And  we  know  that  Negroes 
were  represented  not  nearly  In  prof>ortlon  to 
their  percentage  of  population. 

We  know  too  thivt  more  than  75  percent 
of  the  University's  students  come  from 
families  that  earn  more  than  $8,000  an- 
nually Another  11  percent  have  family  In- 
comes of  between  *6  and  »8  thousand  and 
only  a  little  over  12  percent  come  from 
families  with  less  than  *6.000  Income  a  year. 
Almost,  the  same  number  come  fro.m  families 
that  have  incomes  in  excess  of  $25,000 

Strangely  our  state  college  system  Is  not 
much  better  Only  14  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents there  come  from  f.imllies  that  have 
incomes  of  under  $6,000  a  year 

Only  in  our  JuiUor  colleges  do  appreciable 
numbers  come  from  the  lower  economic 
strata  There,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  stu- 
dents come  from  families  with  Incomes  under 
«6  000  a  year 

It  Is  obvious  from  this  that  we  are  doing 
a  p>oor  Job  of  providing  h^her  education  for 
our  lower  Income  groups  In  effect,  we  are  . 
perpetuating  poverty  by  making  it  virtually/ 
impossible  for  those  students  from  lower  In- 
come f.imilies  to  get  college  educations  that 
in  turn  will  Incre.ise  in  a  major  way  their 
earning  potentials  and  raise  the  standards 
of  themselves  and  their  children  I  am  talk- 
Ir.'^.  of  course,  about  the  children  of  our 
minority  groups  who  have  special  problems 
because  of  color  or  language  barriers 

We  talk  much  about  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  our  minorities  We  have  done 
little  about  providing  equality  of  education 
which  is  basic  to  equality  of  opportunity. 

I  am  here  today  to  talk  primarily  about  a 
plan  —  this  administration  3  plan — to  provide 
equality  of  opportunity  througli  education, 
not  only  for  our  economically  deprived 
minorities,  but  for  all  our  lower  Income  stu- 
dents who  have  the  capacity  and  the  will  to 
learn 

I  have  cho-sen  to  call  this  the  "Equal  Edu- 
cation Plan  " 

We  are  not  married  to  It  In  detail  but 
we  hip:  that  our  colleges  and  universities 
will  accept  its  principles  as  at  least  a  first 
step  toward  providing  an  opportunity  for 
equal  higher  education  for  nil  our  students, 
not  Just  those  who  can  afford  it  Then  we 
can  work  out  details  agreeable  to  all  Ciin- 
cerned 


Before  I  discuss  the  plan  Itself,  let  me 
Say  It  will  take  the  active  cooperation,  not 
only  for  the  colleges  and  universities  but 
also  the  school  districts  and  the  high 
schools  to  make  nny  plan  work.  If  It  is  to 
work.  In  those  areas  where  we  have  large 
groups  of  minorities 

It  will  taJse  the  cooperation,  the  Interest 
and  enthusiasm  of  all  those  In  public  edu- 
cation Vo  make  this  plan  work  because  It  U 
not  enough  Just  to  make  an  education  avail- 
able It  also  must  be  made  known,  explained 
and  In  many  cases  even  encouraged  and 
sold — especially  to  students  who  come  from 
homes  where  there  Is  a  language  barrled, 
where  there  Is  illiteracy  or  where,  because 
of  environmental  factors,  there  is  lack  of 
ambition  and  even  hopelessness. 

Therefore,  tills  plan — any  plan — will  need 
an  aggressive  guidance  and  Information  pro- 
griun  at  the  high  sch(X)l  level,  expanded  coun- 
seling and  even  a  recruiting  system. 

This  should  not  be  the  respwrLslbillty  of 
the  high  schools  alone  The  college  and 
university  systems  should  work  hand  In 
hand  with  the  school  districts  to  assure  that 
every  student  capable  of  acquiring  and  ab- 
sorbing a  college  education  has  access  to 
one.  We  hear  much  in  meetings  of  the  uni- 
versity Regents  about  the  benefits  to  the 
UtUverslty  of  having  suijstantial  numbers  of 
out-of-state  students.  And  rightfully  so 
These  do  broaden  the  range  of  student! 
and  make  for  a  more  meaningful  student 
dialogue. 

However,  here  In  California  we  have  a 
broad  strata  of  students  who.  If  they  Just 
could  get  Into  the  University,  would  also 
add  to  the  quality  and  variety  of  the  student 
body. 

Although  qualified  intellectually,  they  have 
been  barred  for  three  reasons.  One,  wlilcli  ii 
not  the  subject  of  our  Uilk  here  today,  is  the 
fact  that  language  and  environmental  liar- 
rirrs  have  not  let  them  live  up  to  their  true 
(KJtentlals  In  high  school  In  other  words, 
.scholastically  they  are  not  among  the  10- 
12' J  percent  of  their  graduating  class.  We 
hope  this  problem  Is  being  and  will  be  talten 
care  of  through   legislation. 

Second  and  third  are  the  financial  barrlert 
which  we  are  here  to  discuss,  and  the  fact 
that  little  has  been  done  either  to  explain  to 
many  students  the  opportunities  already 
available,  to  expand  those  opportunities  or 
to  encourage  their  use    This  we  hope  to  do 

How  do  we  hope  to  do  this? 

In  two  ways,  one  dependln^(i,«n  the  other 

First,  by  a  combination  of  loans  and  schol- 
arships. 

Second,  by  the  expanded  counseling  I 
mentioned  earlier  to  make  certain  all  quali- 
fied students  know  what  Is  available. 

Our  combination  loan-scholarship  plan  1« 
aimed  not  only  at  helping  the  student 
through  all  four  years  of  college,  but  also  at 
encouraging  him  to  finish  college. 

Here's  how  It  will  work 

First  of  all.  It  Is  b.ifed  on  total  annual 
necessary  expenditures  of  about  $2,000  a 
year  Including  tuition,  fees,  room  and  board, 
ijooks  and  incidental  expenses 

ISecondly,  all  loans  are  to  be  repayable 
only  after  the  student  has  left  college  and  ha» 
tx-gun  earning 

During  his  first  year  of  college,  the  student 
will  borrow  75  percent  of  Ills  basic  $2,000 
and  receive  25  percent  In  scholarships. 

In  his  second  year  the  student  will  borrow 
50  percent  and  receive  50  percent  In  scholar- 
•^hlps. 

During  his  third  year  the  loan  will  be  25 
percent  and  the  scholarships  75  percent. 

During  the  senior  year  the  student  will 
receive  a  full  scholarship 

An  alternative  proposal  which  also  has 
merit  i.s  to  reverse  the  procedure  and  make 
the  first  vear  free  In  order  not  to  discourage 
potential  students  from  low  Income  groups 
This  Is  a  detail  we  can  work  out 

rhat  is  the  basic  plan 
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Of  course  there  are  a  number  of  questions 
vet  ti  be  answered,  such  as  who  will  benefit. 

We  are  aiming  with  this  plan  at  those  who 
otherwise  could  not  afford  a  college  or  unl- 
vers'.tv  education.  Therefore,  qualification 
for  it  is  b.iseU  on  need  rather  than  on  aca- 
demic excellence.  Academic  qualifications 
will  be  the  same  as  those  for  all  students. 

We  do  not  yet  know  what  the  need  level 
Will  be.  although  we  have  studies  underway 
in  this  area  It  Is  obvious  that  a  family  mak- 
ing $7,500  a  year  and  having  one  child  is  in 
a  better  position  to  educate  him  than  a  fam- 
ily making  $15,000  a  year  and  having  four 
children.  Some  sort  of  sliding  scale  appears 
to  be  the  proper  way  of  handling  this. 

Other  questions  arise  at>out  repaying  the 
loans.  What  about  women  who  receive  loans 
and  then  marry  before  they  are  in  a  position 
to  repay?  What  about  men  In  the  service? 
What  about  those  who  enter  professional 
areas  where  great  need  exists? 

In  these  and  other  cases  we  thinic  there 
should  be  forgiveness  features.  Exactly  how 
these  would  work  are  for  the  Regents  and 
the  Legislature  to  decide,  since  it  Is  the  Re- 
gents who  will  eventually  approve  the  plan 
for  the  University  and  the  Legislature  for 
the  colleges. 

The  next  question  is:  How  is  the  plan  to 
be  financed? 

And  now  Is  the  time  to  wave  the  red  flag 
in  front  of  some  of  our  academicians. 

The  answer  Is  tuition. 

Tuition  Is  not  a  dirty  word.  All  private 
schools  exist  on  tuition  In  part  as  do  most 
state  college  and  university  systems.  Cali- 
fornia Is  a  rare  exception. 

I  think  we  all  understand  here  that  there 
Is  no  such  thing  as  free  public  education. 
The  only   question   Is.   "Who  pays?  " 

Up  until  now,  the  taxpayer  has  t>orne 
most  of  the  cost  of  education  In  California 
from  kindergarten   through   the   university. 

Splrallng  costs  and  splrallng  numbers  of 
students  have  made  It  clear  that  we  cannot 
continue  to  do  this  at  current  levels  with- 
out Imposing  an  Intolerable  burden  on  our 
taxpayers. 

As  i  pointed  out  earlier,  our  present  tul- 
Uon-free  system  has  not  really  done  what 
It  is  Intended  to  do  anyway,  it  has  tsuced 
the  poor  to  support  higher  education  but 
has  not  permitted  them  to  take  advantage 
of  It  because  of  peripheral  costs — room  and 
board,   books,   fees  and  so  forth. 

Tuition  at  a  nominal  rate  can  solve  this 
problem  by  providing  the  funds  to  allow 
the  poor  to  attend. 

Ijist  January,  three  UCLA  professors  wrote 
s  letter  to  the  L.A.  Times  on  this  subject. 
I  have  never  seen  anyone  refute  what  they 
said.  Let  me  read  It. 

"The  long  overdue  proposal  to  charge 
tuition  at  state-supported  colleges  deserves 
wide  supfwrt — particularly  by  low  income 
taxpayers  and  those  Interested  in  a  more 
efficient  educational  system. 

"At  present,  every  student,  regardless  of 
whether  he  or  his  parents  are  rich  or  poor, 
Is  given  a  subsidized  scholarship  of  al>out 
$2,000  a  year.  That  is  roughly  the  cost  of  a 
year's  schooling   at   the   university. 

"The  wealthy  benefit  from  this  l>onanza 
&t  the  expense  of  the  poor.  72  percent  of  the 
18-year-olds  from  families  with  Income  over 
•  14.000  are  In  colleges  but  only  12  percent 
from  families  with  less  than  $2,000  annual 
Income.  Yet,  the  taxes  for  financing  the 
bonanza  bear  more  heavily  on  the  poor  than 
on  the  rich 

"It  is  eminently  desirable  that  every  young 
man  and  woman  In  California  have  full  op- 
portunity to  make  the  most  of  his  ability — 
Including  the  opportunity  to  attend  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning. 

"Ftill  opportunity  for  ail,  rich  and  poor. 
can  be  established  by  a  generous  loan  fund 
for  those  who  cannot  at  the  time  finance  the 
tuition  costs.  This  will  enable  all  who  have 
'>oth  the  ability  and  the  desire  for  an  ad- 


vanced education  to  bear  the  costs  out  of 
the  higher  Income  that  their  training  will 
yield. 

"This  would  be  far  more  equitable,  efficient 
and  Ijeneflclal  than  present  arrangements  be- 
cause it  would  simultaneously  promote  a 
higher  quality  of  education  by  forcing  state 
schools  to  be  more  responsive  to  student  in- 
terests and  to  compete  on  more  nearly  equal 
terms  with  private  schools. 

"We  trust  the  measure  currently  under  dis- 
cussion will  be  the  first  step  toward  a  policy 
of  (96t-based  tuition  accompanied  by  gen- 
erous loan  funds." 

I  propose,  therefore — as  I  have  done  for 
six  months — that  tuition  be  charged  at  the 
state  supported  colleges  and  'University. 

The  case  for  tuition  Is  a  strong  one. 

As  I  said  earlier.  It  is  right  'that  those  who 
share  in  the  benefits  of  a  college  education 
should  share  In  the  costs.  That  Includes  1x}th 
the  students  and  the  public. 

Tuition  today  could  finance  the  combined 
loan-scholarship  program  I  have  talked 
about. 

It  could  also  provide  enriched  programs 
In  both  the  colleges  and  universities  and 
money  for  special  programs — and  help  fi- 
nance capital  Improvements  on  all  the  cam- 
puses. 

As  an  example,  let  us  look  at  what  could 
be  done  with  a  relatively  modest  tuition; 
$250  at  the  university  level,  $180  for  the 
state  colle'ges. 

At  the  tinlversity  level,  for  Instance,  in  ad- 
dition to  providing  the  necessary  financial 
aid,  tuition  'will  guarantee  250  teaching 
chairs  in  the  university  and  300  in  the  state 
colleges — all  at  salary  levels  high  enough 
and  flexible  enough  to  attract  and  retain  the 
finest  teaching  talent  in  the  nation. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  1968-69  school 
year  the  tuition  plan  will  generate  some  $26 
million  for  the  Unlveralty  of  California  and 
approximately  $29  million  for  the  State  col- 
leges. The  plan  proposes  that  60  percent  of 
these  revenues  will  be  used  each  year  for 
schoiorshlpe  and  loans,  25  percent  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  the  teaching  chairs,  and 
25  percent  for  capital  Improvements. 

We  think — and  the  figures  I  mentioned 
earlier  verify — that  most  students  can  afford 
tuition.  We  think  our  full  and  fair  educa- 
tion plan  Will  take  care  of  those  who  cannot. 

There  are  now  more  than  720,000  students 
attending  our  universities,  colleges  and 
Junior  colleges.  The  state  appropriates  in 
excess  of  V^  billion  of  your  tax  dollars  to  pay 
for  this.  This  Is  In  addition  to  the  property 
tax  le'vy  for  Junior  colleges. 

Eklucatlon  is  vital  to  the  progress  of  our 
state  and  nation. 

But  we  must  also  educate  our  students  to 
accept  their  responsibilities,  and  those  of  us 
in  government  to  accept  our  responsibilities, 
not  only  to  education,  but  also  to  all  the 
people. 

This  administration  is  trying  to  do  that 
by  refusing  to  spend  beyond  the  people's 
means,  by  working  to  provide  a  higher  edu- 
cation for  all  who  can  benefit  from  it  and 
by  asking  those  who  can  afford  it  to  pick> 
up  their  share  of  the  burden. 

We  can  have  an  educated  populace — ^we 
can  make  higher  education  available  to  ail 
our  people  who  are  qualified  and  truly  de- 
sirous of  an  education — and  we  can  do  it 
without  increasing  the  tax  burden  on  those 
who  can  afford  It  least. 

But  It  will  take  your  help  and  the  support 
of  millions  of  others  In  our  state.  I  am  ask- 
ing for  that  help  and  that  support  here 
today. 

FEDERAL  REINSURANCE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  entitled  "Riot  Insurance"  In 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  calls 
upon  Congress  to  enact  a  Federal  rein- 


surance program  that  would  protect  busi- 
ness establishments  against  the  devastat- 
ing losses  such  as  they  have  encountered 
in  the  recent  riots. 

While  the  editorial  failed  to  mention 
it,  such  a  bill  is  already  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
S.  1484,  which  I  introduced  on  April  11, 
now  has  20  cosponsors.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent"  that  the  list  of  cosponsors  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

List  of  Cosponsors  or  S.   1484 

Senators:  Bartlett,  Bible,  Byrd  (W.  'Va.), 
Clark,  Gruenlng,  Hart,  Inouye,  Long  (Mo.), 
Mondale,  Montoya,  Morse,  Moss,  Nelson.  Pell, 
Proxmire,  Randolph,  Scott,  Sparkmnn,  Wil- 
liams (N.J.),  and  Yarborough. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  more  Senators  will  join  in  sponsor- 
ing the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  editorial 
and  two  newspaper  articles  on  this  sub- 
ject be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  27,  1967] 
Riot  Insxjbance 

Economic  blight  contributes  to  rioting  and. 
In  turn,  the  rioting  deepens  the  economic 
blight.  Local  businesses  that  have  been  looted 
and  burned  have  great  trouble  re-establish- 
ing themselves  because,  among  other  diffi- 
culties, they  find  It  very  hard  and  very  ex- 
pensive to  get  Insurance. 

One  small  but  significant  remedy  now  would 
be  Federal  reinsurance  against  riot  damage. 
The  Government  might  usefully  offer  to  in- 
sure the  Insurance  companies  against  the 
massive  losses  that  riots  Inflict.  This  Federal 
reinsurance  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
commercial  companies  to  offer  coverage,  even 
where  there  have  l>een  riots,  at  normal  pre- 
miums. 

Where  riots  have  driven  out  commerce  and 
employment,  conditions  will  be  worse  than 
ever.  Slums  need  good  stores;  many  of  theio 
need  new  stores.  But  credit  to  start  a  store 
cannot  be  found,  except  at  exorbitant  rates, 
where  stocks  are  uninsurable.  The  Adminis- 
tration and  Congress  ought  already  to  be 
considering  the  rebuilding  of  the  riot  areas. 
Reinsurance  Is  essential  to  the  kind  of  pri- 
vate Investment  that  will  be  needed. 


(From  the  Newark  Evening  News,  July  24, 

1967) 

Meeting  Tonight:    Businessmen  Push  fob 

Financial   Help 

A  mass  meeting  of  riot-stricken  business- 
men will  be  held  here  tonight  for  the  an- 
nounced purpose  of  putting  pressure  on 
state  and  federal  officials  for  financial  aid. 

The  Newark  Businessmen's  Emergency 
Committee,  comprised  of  representatives  of 
most  of  the  merchants  associations  in  the 
city,  will  hold  the  ra^y  at  7  p.m.  in  Sym- 
phony Hall  at  1020  Broad  St. 

"We're  the  forgotten  people  of  the  riots," 
said  Morris  Spielberg,  a  spokesman  and  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  emergency  group, 
whose  members  are  openly  bitter  at  what 
they  call  the  lack  of  state  and  federal  help 
"In  our  current  crisis." 

in     state     or    CHAOS 

Spielberg,  affiliated  with  Almor  Furniture 
Corp.  at  377  Springfield  Ave.,  said  the  city's 
merchants — especially  the  smaller  ones — are 
in  a  state  of  chaos. 

"We  have  been  getting  telephone  calls  .  .  . 
some  of   them  from  small   storeowners   ac- 
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tually  crying  on  the  phone  What  will  we  do? 
Wbere  do  we  get  money  to  Bt&rt  again  .  .  .?' " 

He  said  these  are  the  husbund-and-wlfe 
type  businesses;  small  outlets  which  have 
been  In  the  same  locations  for  decades  but 
either  had  no  insurance  or  saw  their  cover- 
age dropped  by  companies  In  recent  years 

Spielberg  said  attempts  to  get  congressional 
repreaentatlves  to  attend  tonight's  meeting 
were  unsuccessful 

"Only  Sen.  (Clifford  P  i  Case  responded." 
he  said. 

Sen.  Case,  R-NJ  ,  sent  Spielberg  a  tele- 
gram last  night  that  Washrngton  commit- 
ments prevent  my  attending  .  but  I  will 
be  happy  to  meet  In  Washington  with  repre- 
sentatives of  your  organization  and  alro.  If 
you  desire,  to  arrange  for  meetings  .  with 
officials  of  federal  agencies  that  may  be  able 
to  help  with  your  problems." 

Case's  wire  also  noted  that  he  had  talked 
with  Andrew  Lynch,  director  of  the  Newark 
regional  office  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration and  that  Lynch  would  attend  the 
rally. 

TTie  senator  also  noted  introduction  of 
legislation  by  Sen  George  .A.  Smathers,  D- 
Pla..  to  establish  a  small  business  crime  pro- 
tection Insurance  corporation. 

The  bill.  Case  said,  would  authorize  pro- 
vision of  Insurance  and  reinsurance  against 
loss  by  small  businesses  due  to  robbery,  bur- 
glary, shoplifting,  vandalism  and  similar 
crimes  In  those  instances  in  which  insurance 
and  reinsurance  from  private  sources  Is  not 
available  on  reasonable  terms." 


(P^m  the  Washington  Post.  July  27,  1967| 
Riots   Causk    Risk    Firms   To    Shin    Shjm 

AXCAS 

(By  Paul  O    Edwards) 

Thta  sununer's  cycle  of  urban  riots  Is  ex- 
pected to  shrink  still  further  what  some  In 
the  Insurance  industry  regard  as  an  already 
"disappearing  market"  for  property  insur- 
ance In  slum  areas. 

The  continued  attrition  in  adequate  slum 
insurance  coverage  will  result  from: 

Inability  of  property  owners  to  pay  In- 
creased rates  In  cities  affected  by  riots. 

Reluctance  of  Insurance  companies  to  take 
on  any  risks,  at  any  price,  In  areas  that  are 
considered  likely  targets  for  civil  disorder 

These  are  the  general  conclusions  that  can 
be  dmwn  from  reactions  of  insurance 
brokers,  company  representatives  and  Indus- 
try association  spokesmen  to  the  staggering 
property  damage  reported  in  Newark  and 
Detroit. 

In  Washington,  where  burglary  Insurance 
rates  have  risen  61  5  per  cent  since  1964.  one 
leading  broker  said  U  S  companies  were  pull- 
ing out  of  the  crime  and  riot  Insurance 
market  In  local  slum  areas 

"We  have  to  take  our  customers  with 
property  In  these  areas  to  Lloyd's  of  London," 
be  said,  "at  a  much  higher  rate." 

A  spokesman  for  the  Insurance  Informa- 
tion Institute  denied  that  U.S.  companies 
are  withdrawing  from  slum  areas,  but  ad- 
mitted that  some  of  the  special  high  risk 
programs  they  provide  are  as  costly  as 
Lloyd's. 

Riot  insurance  usually  is  provided  In  an 
"extended  coverage"  clause  In  a  normal  Are 
policy.  Although  property  damage  resulting 
from  an  insurrection  Is  excluded  from  these 
policies,  no  company  has  sought  to  apply 
this  definition  to  any  of  the  riots  that  have 
taken  place  during  the  past  four  summers. 
Even  statements  by  mayors  and  governors 
that  a  riot  is  a  "rebellion"  or  "Insurrection" 
have  been  Ignored  by  the  Industry,  which 
realizes  that  courts  probably  would  require 
clear  evidence  of  a  political  uprising. 

There  is  uncertainty  over  how  great  a 
loss  the  insurance  companlee  can  sustain  In 
riot  claims  before  some  program  of  Federal 
assistance  is  required. 

A  spokesman  for  the  American  Insurance 
Association,   whose   members   provide   most 


commercial  property  damage  coverage  for  the 
Nation's  businessmen,  said  that  there  Is  no 
question  of  the  indu.stry  s  capacity  to  absorb 
riot  losses  sustained  so  Jar  Continued  dis- 
orders on  the  scale  of  the  Watts  and  Detroit 
riots,   he  said,   could   change   this  situation. 

"The  Industry  paid  about  >1  billion  In 
claims  as  a  result  of  Hurricane  Betsy,"  he 
said,  but  this  is  something  you  expect  once 
m  a  generation  Watts  noting  resulted  in 
Industry  losses  of  $4<J  million  Newark  damage 
estimates  exceed  $15  million  and  damage  in 
Detroit,  according  to  latest  estimates,  is 
about  *200  million.  It's  Just  a  question  of 
how  long  this  will  go  on  and  how  much  we 
can  take  " 

The  AIA  position  is  that  Government  par- 
ticipation in  Insurance  Is  unnecessary  as  loiii; 
as  private  enterprise  can  till  the  need.  The 
Industry,  for  instance,  admits  that  It  cannot 
offer  flood  insurance  unaided  and  Is  willing 
to  cooperate  with  Federal  plans  to  provide 
it  for  property  owners 

But  at  recent  hearings  on  a  bill  proposed 
by  Sen  George  Smathers  i  D-Fla  )  to  provide 
Federal  crime  Insurance  for  slum  area  busi- 
nesses, the  AIA  opposed  a  Government  pro- 
gram on  the  grounds  that  the  market  stlU 
was  being  met  by  private  companies. 


L    B.  J.  ON  TOLERATION  OF  RIOTS 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  the 
Greenville  News  of  Greenville,  S.C,  on 
Wednesday,  July  26,  published  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "L  B.  J.  on  Toleration  of 
Riots."  The  editorial  Is  a  commentary  on 
these  volatile  times  and  assesses  the 
blame  for  the  toleration  and  even  en- 
couragement of  the  riots  and  open  re- 
bellion across  a  large  portion  of  our  coun- 
try'. I  quote  one  portion  of  the  editorial: 

President  Johnson  said  before  the  televi- 
sion cameras  that  "riots  '  will  not  be  toler- 
ated That  statement  was  Incorrect. 

Riots  have  been  tolerated— and  even  en- 
couraged— by  persons  In  high  places  on  the 
national  level  and  In  many  State  and  local 
governments. 

This  obser\ation  i.s  correct  beyond 
qiifij/Won,  and  the  same  officials  who  have 
tolerated  and  even  encouraged  these 
riots  owe  a  duty  to  the  American  people 
to  take  a  firm  stand  now  to  condemn  the 
rioters  and  bring  back  the  rule  of  law  to 
our  land. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  orcjf  red  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

L    B    J.    ON    TOLER.4TION    OF    RlOTS 

Several  heavily-populated  areas  of  the 
tJnIted  States  are  gripped  by  terror  or  trying 
to  recover  from  violent  civil  Insurrection 
which,  at  tills  writing  threatens  to  spread 
to  still  other  urban  areas 

The  outlook  unquestionably  Is  for  more 
of  the  same  The  prospect  for  Increased 
anarchy  was  made  almost  certain  by  the 
tenor  of  the  "Black  Power"  conference  In 
Newark  over  the  weekend  Representatives 
or  observers  from  almost  all  Negro  organi- 
zations Issued  a  series  of  Inflammatory  reso- 
lutions amounting  to  a  virtual  call  for  civil 
war 

In  the  face  of  this  menacing  situation  the 
President  of  the  Cnlted  States  finally  moved 
troops  into  Detroit  There  the  wildest  kind 
of  anarchy  has  turned  much  of  a  major  city 
Into  a  flaming  battlefield  where  snipers, 
arsonists,  looters  and  other  criminal  ele- 
ments of  the  lowest  order  work  their  evil 
win.  almost  without  restraint. 

The  President's  belated  action  finally  re- 
lieved hard-pressed  National  Guardsmen  for 


duty  Ln  other  areas  of  Michigan  where  ramp- 
ant  lawlessness  threatens. 

Explaining  his  action  President  Johnson 
said  before  the  television  cameras  that 
"riots"  will  not  be  tolerated.  That  statement 
was  Incorrect. 

Riots  have  been  tolerated — and  even  en- 
couraged— by  persons  In  high  places  on  the 
national  level  and  In  many  state  and  local 
governments.  This  is  the  fourth  long,  hot' 
summer  for  urban  areas  of  the  North.  MiU- 
webt  and  Far  West. 

It  h.-is  been  even  more  years  since  vio- 
lence-producing demonstrations"  In  the 
South,  openly  encouraged  and  financed  by 
many  national  leaders,  set  the  pattern  for 
what  has  become  a  nationwide  outbreak  of 
vicious  racial  extremism 

Riots  have  been  tolerated  and  encouraged 
In  the  following  ways; 

By  unwise  court  decisions  turning  loose 
upon  the  public  the  agitators  of  strife  who 
stir  up  unrest,  as  well  as  opportunistic  crim- 
inals, and  hamstringing  police  officers  in 
their  efforts  to  control  inob.s  .md  to  gather 
and  present  evidence  against  lawbreakers  ol 
all  sorts. 

By  the  passage  of  foolish  "clvU  rights" 
laws  seeking  to  force  human  assoclatloas 
which  cm  be  successful  only  on  the  basis  of 
volunuiry  mutual  acceptance  and  good  wli!, 
but  when  forced  result  only  in  violent  reac- 
tion and  "backlash." 

By  continued  outpouring  of  mllUona  of 
dollars  In  handouts  to  those  who  prefer 
loiiflng  to  working. 

By  all  sorts  of  Impossible  promises  by  na- 
tional and  local  politicians  to  minority 
groups,  which,  when  unfilled  as  they  must 
be,  breed  frustration  among  unreasoning 
peoples 

By  the  dangerous  misuse  of  government 
anti-poverty  funds  to  subsidize  highly-ques- 
tionable activities  and  organizations,  some 
of  them  bordering  on  the  subversive.  In 
major  cities  of  the  country. 

By  high-salaried  government  officials  with 
questionable  backgrounds,  posing  as  "repre- 
sentatives of  the  p>oor,"  carting  people  to 
(and  In  some  cases  forcing  themi  attend 
meetings  which  result  In  violence. 

By  weak-kneed  apologies  for  mistakes  of 
I>ast  generations.  In  place  of  firm  Insistence 
upon  law  and  order  for  this  generation,  plus 
realistic  educational  and  Job-promoting  pro- 
grams Instead  of  handouts,  to  cure  existing 
inequities. 

In  all  of  these  forms  of  toleration  of  riot- 
ing, the  present  President  of  the  United 
States  has  been  one  of  the  most  tolerant 
He  has  tolerated  disrespect  for  law.  order  and 
plain  old  decency  to  the  point  of  near 
anarchy  for  a  great  nation. 

This  toleration  extends  down  through  the 
ranks  of  his  appointed  advisors,  including 
his  Attorney  General,  who  apparently  pre- 
fers pap  to  prosecution  In  attempting  to 
uphold  law  and  order  throughout  the  nation 

This  same  toleration  has  prevailed 
throughout  the  stat«  and  In  many  local  gov- 
ernments In  areas  now  most  seriously  hit 
by  the  latest  insurrections  Surely  It  Is  no 
accident  that  those  areas  which  have  led 
the  so-called  civil  rights  movement  now 
suffer  the  worst  damage 

And  who  has  been  hurt  most  of  all  by  the 
continuing  breakdown  of  law  and  order? 
Ironically  and  pathetically,  the  chief  suffer- 
ers have  been  innocent  Negro  people  In  riot- 
torn  slums  Story  after  story  tells  of  decent 
Negroes  caught  between  the  forces  of  violence 
In  their  own  communities  and  the  failure  of 
civil  governments  to  provide  effective  law 
enforcement. 

How  many  thousands  of  honest  Negro  cit- 
izens have  been  victimized  In  the  past  four 
years?  How  many  have  been  burned  out  of 
their  homes  or  their  Jobs?  How  many  have 
been  Injured?  How  many  have  been  beaten  or 
otherwise  cowed  Into  submission  by  uncon- 
trolled gangs? 
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These  helpless  people  are  the  first  to  feel 
the  evil  effects  of  lawlessness  and  the  last  to 
recover  from  those  effects. 

Where  now  are  the  civil  rights  of  these 
Negro  people  to  the  "domestic  tranquillity" 
mentioned  in  the  Constitution  and  to  their 
basic  right  to  "life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness"  under  that  Constitution? 

All  Americans  are  threatened  directly  by 
the  takeover  of  major  cities  by  violent  ele- 
ments. The  Internal  security  of  a  nation, 
sorely  beset  by  outside  enemies  and  heavily 
engaged  In  worldwide  struggles  against  ruth- 
less Communist  aggression.  Is  torn. 

Troop>s  are  pinned  down,  and  money  and 
material  needed  abroad  are  used  to  keep 
order  In  American  streets. 

Industries  and  businesses  are  disrupted 
or  even  destroyed  with  resulting  damage  to 
the  nation's  economy,  already  under  heavy 
pressures. 

All  this  Is  the  result  of  the  unwise  course 
of  encouraging  license  and  discouraging  law 
and  order  which  has  been  followed  by  this 
nation  for  too  many  years. 

Perhaps  Lyndon  Johnson  means  to  say  that 
riots  win  not  be  tolerated  henceforth  in 
.America.  If  this  Is  what  he  means  and  If  he 
has  the  courage  to  back  up  what  he  says,  he 
will  have  to  change  a  great  deal  of  the  think- 
ing of  his  administration. 

The  liberal-left,  as  represented  in  the  per- 
son of  the  present  President,  has  led  this 
nation  a  long  way  toward  both  moral  and 
material  bankruptcy  and  anarchy.  It  will 
take  strong  and  drastically  different  action 
now  and  In  the  future  to  repair  the  damage 
and  get  the  country  back  on  the  road  to  the 
true  "domestic  tranquility"  which  Is  the 
basis  of  all  civil  rights  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 


VAN  BUREN  county  COURT  BACKS 
TAX  SHARING 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
14.  1967,  the  Van  Buren  County  court, 
of  Tennessee,  formally  endorsed  the  con- 
cept of  tax  sharing. 

The  Van  Buren  County  court  resolu- 
tion specifically  favors  tax  sharing  for 
education,  which  my  bill,  S.  1236,  would 
allow  for,  among  other  Items.  The  tax 
credit  for  parents  having  children  In 
college,  which  I  cosponsored  on  April  14, 
offers  another  means  of  meeting  the  fi- 
nancial responsibility  created  by  rising 
demands  for  education. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  of  the  Van  Buren  County 
court  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  con- 
gratulate the  members  of  the  court  for 
their  position. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  Urging  Adoption  of  Tax 
Sharing   for   Education 

Left  to  local  Initiative  and  control,  the 
educational  process  in  these  United  States  of 
America  has  achieved  unparalleled  freedom 
^'ith  a  strong  sense  of  the  common  good. 
For  nearly  two  centuries  otir  schools  have 
produced  clvlc-mlnded,  enlightened  young 
Americans  and  provide  the  groundwork  for  a 
productive,  orderly,  and  free  society.  Much  of 
the  credit  for  America's  unique  success 
story  must  go  to  her  equally  unique  systems 
of  education,  and  It  is  with  this  In  mind  that 
we.  the  undersigned,  submit  the  following 
resolutions,  designed  to  preserve  and  rejuve- 
nate this  system. 

Whereas,  all  local  governments  In  the 
United  States  of  America  are  firmly  com- 
mitted to  the  maintenance  of  the  principle 
of  local  control  of  education;  and 
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'Whereas,  this  historic  principle  Is  mean- 
ingless unless  Counties,  Cities,  and  school 
districts  are  financially  self-reliant;  and 

Whereas,  the  common  property  tax  and 
general  sales  tax  are  now  the  unlversaUy 
overload  mainstays  of  local  governments' 
finances  and  cannot  be  fiulher  strained  to 
meet  the  ever  expanding  demands  for  edu- 
cational services;  and 

Whereas,  acceptance  of  federal  monies, 
under  existing  assistance  programs.  Invari- 
ably Involves  surrendering  appreciable  meas- 
ures of  local  control  and  local  responsibility 
in  the  field  of  education;  and 

'Whereas,  the  federal  Income  Tax  is  the 
greatest  and  most  efficient  single  source  of 
national  revenues  and  is  contributed  to  by 
all  productive  Individuals  and  organizations 
in  our  society;  and 

Whereas,  local  governments  composed  of, 
and  representative  of,  'these  individuals  and 
organizations  need  additional  Independent 
sources  of  revenue  in  order  to  enable  proper 
home  rule  performance  of  educational  serv- 
ices; and 

Whereas,  the  community  school  is  the  key- 
stone of  our  educational  systems  and  should 
In  accordance  with  the  traditions  of  our  Re- 
public remain  free  from  external  influence 
and  con'trol; 

No'W,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
Quarterly  County  Court  of  Van  Buren 
County  that  support  is  hereby  expressed  for 
the  return  of  specified  amounts  of  Federal 
tax  revenues,  free  of  restrictive  conditions 
and  controls,  to  the  States  for  use  In  financ- 
ing educational  activities;  and. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  support  is  here- 
by expressed  for  immediate  implementation 
of  this  concept  as  embodied  in  H,R.  308  now 
before  Congress  of  the  United  States;  this 
measure  being  commonly  referred  to  as  "Tax 
Sharing  for  Education".  ,, 


STRIKING  THE  BALANCE  BETWEEN 
PRIVACY  AND  CRIME 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel]  is  necessarily  absent  from  the 
Senate  today.  At  his  request  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  statement  by  him  entitled  "Strik- 
ing the  Balance  Between  Privacy  and 
Crime"  and  certain  correspondence  be- 
tween Senator  Kuchel  and  the  Los  An- 
geles district  attorney,  Mr.  Evelle  J. 
Younger. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Striking  the  Balance  Between  Prtvacy 

AND  Crime 

(Statement  by  Senator  Kuchel) 

Crime  is  not  a  new  phenomenon  to  the 
society  of  man.  Since  the  beginning  of  civil- 
ization, mankind  has  had  to  face  the  scourge 
of  malicious  citizens  who  would  disregard 
the  laws  of  the  land  and  attempt  to  destroy 
the  very  fabric  of  human  society. 

Today,  the  story  is  no  different.  Although 
It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  nation  as 
modern  and  progressive  as  America  must  con- 
tinue to  face  the  vicious  and  growing  chal- 
lenge of  crime,  the  statistics  and  dally  news 
reports  are  grim  evidence  of  the  malignancy 
In  our  midst.  More  than  two  and  three- 
quarter  million  serious  crimes  were  reported 
In  1966;  a  grossly  understated  figure  since 
there  are  two  or  more  unreported  crimes  for 
every  one  that  makes  the  record  books. 
Crime  Is  increasing  several  times  faster  than 
population  growth.  Juvenile  crime  as  well  Is 
a  national  disgrace,  with  nearly  50%  of  all 
arrests  involving  youths  18  years  of  age  and 
under.  Indeed,  the  terror  that  strikes  at  the 
heart   of  major  cities   throughout  America 


today  Is  a  reflection  of  crime   in  Its  most 
destructive  form. 

It  Is  a  strange  paradox  that  these  condi- 
tions exist  in  the  most  advanced  country  In 
the  world.  How  tragic  It  Is  that  men  should 
uselessly  die  In  the  streets  of  American  cities 
while  at  the  same  time  brave,  fighting  men 
die  In  a  distant  land  to  preserve  the  freedoms 
being  abused  at  home.  Americans  today  en- 
Joy  more  prosperity,  more  productivity,  more 
education  and  more  progress  In  science  and 
technology  than  any  other  people.  But  de- 
spite America's  unprecedented  material  prog- 
ress and  the  equally  unprecedented  human- 
izing of  our  attitudes  toward  less  fortunate 
p)eople,  the  crime  rate  continues  to  spiral 
upward. 

The  time  Is  long  overdue  for  America  to 
put  an  end  to  this  disgusting  situation.  The 
President  and  the  Congress  have  called  for 
action  against  crime  on  a  broad  front.  There 
Is  today  a  bulging  package  of  legislation  be- 
fore the  90th  Congress  that  seeks  to  deal 
with  the  many  aspects  of  crime.  But  the  key 
to  all  of  these  proposals  Is  enforcement.  Fed- 
eral laws  win  mean  little  If  we  hamper  or 
unduly  restrict  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  fulfillment  of  those  laws.  For  this 
reason,  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  controversy 
regarding  proposed  anti-wiretap  legislation. 
It  Is  my  belief  that  such  legislation  must  not 
unduly  J*mit  legitimate  law  enforcement  ac- 
tivities. 

Congress  has  the  responsibility  of  at  long 
last  finding  the  boundary  lines  between  the 
rights  of  individual  privacy  and  concern  for 
the  general  welfare  of  the  American  people. 
There  are  three  different  legislative  solutions 
that  have  been  offered  to  the  perplexing 
prolplem  of  electronic  surveillance:  (1)  elec- 
tronic surveillance  by  law  enforcement  should 
be  permitted,  and  the  product  used  In  evi- 
dence, without  restraint  other  than  consti- 
tutional limitations;  (2)  such  surveillance 
should  be  denied  to  law  enforcement  en- 
tirely, except  In  espionage  cases;  and  (3)  it 
should  be  allowed  against  major  crime,  upon 
court  order  and  subject  to  carefully  defined 
limitations. 

Every  American  rightly  cherishes  the  pri- 
vacy of  citizens  in  their  conversations.  In- 
deed, unless  substantial  privacy  exists,  the 
vflry  fundamentals  of  free  speech  are  threat- 
ened. Certainly,  no  serious  thought  should 
be  given  to  granting  unlimited  right  to  eaves- 
drop. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  the  view 
Is  strongly  held  that  privacy  Is  too  dear  a 
right  to  be  entrusted  even  to  Judicial  dis- 
cretion, and  that  the  only  solution  Is  abso- 
lute prohibition — under  any  and  all  clrcimi- 
stances — of  the  use  of  wiretapping  or  bug- 
ging to  combat  crime. 

The  middle  ground  of  court-controlled 
electronic  surveillance,  teems  far  wiser  to  me 
than  either  of  the  foregoing  extremes.  This 
course  would  allow  electronic  surveillance  by 
law  enforcement  in  its  Investigation  of  major 
crime,  but  only  pursuant  to  a  prior  order  of 
a  Judge  upon  a  proper  showing  of  need  and 
probable  cause  by  a  responsible  law  enforce- 
ment official.  This  approach  has  been  advo- 
cated by  the  Department  of  Justice  and  It  is 
the  position  supported  by  two  of  the  most 
experienced  District  Attorneys  in  the  United 
States  in  this  field,  Prank  Hogan  of  New 
York  and  Evelle  J.  Younger  of  Los  Angeles. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  Chairman  Emanuel 
Celler  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  Mr. 
Younger  stated:  "It  appears  to  me  that  If  we 
can  trust  the  Judiciary  to  Issue  a  warrant 
which  authorizes  a  law  enforcement  agent 
to  break  down  the  door  of  a  man's  home  and 
search  that  home,  we  should  repose  the  same 
faith  In  the  Judiciary  when  they  Issue  a  war- 
rant to  search  a  telephone  line."  I  would 
firmly  agree  with  Mr,  Younger  In  his  views. 

Of  course,  Americans  want  to  halt  the  In- 
vasion of  our  privacy  by  spying  devices  In  the 
hands  of  unauthorized  or  criminal  elements. 
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And  I  wish  to  curb  the  promiscuous  and  un- 
constitutional use  of  such  devices  At  the 
same  time,  however,  legislation  in  this  area 
must  not  prevent  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties throughout  the  UnKed  States  from  using 
certain  investigative  techniques  necessary  for 
the  proper  enforcement  of  the  law.  The  chal- 
lenge Is  how  we.  in  a  free  society,  b.alance — 
to  the  greatest  good  of  all- -the  Interests  of 
privacy  against  the  needs  of  law  enforce- 
ment. The  balance,  it  seems  to  me.  can  be 
achieved  by  allowing  law  enforcement  officers 
the  continued  use  of  electronic  Investigative 
techniques  permitted  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, with  full  protection  of  citizens  rights 
by  such  safeguards  as  court  approval.  Such 
a  compromise  would  be  one  step  forward 
against  the  continuing  challenge  of  crime  In 
America. 

JUWE  27,    1967 
Hon.  EvcLLE  J  Younger. 
District  Attorney.  County  of  Lo«  Arigele^. 
Loa  Angeles.  Calif 

Deas  Ev  :  Please  excuse  the  delay  in  ac- 
knowledging your  recent  letter  to  Congress- 
man Celler  reijardlng  wiretapping  legislation 
I  have  been  extremely  busy  over  the  last 
few  weeks  between  California  and  the  busl- 
neea  of  the  Senate 

Tour  views  on  'The  Right  of  Privacy  Act 
of  1967"  are  most  provocative  I  would  agree 
with  you  that  surh  a  bill  must  not  prevent 
law  enforcement  authorities  throughout  the 
United  States  from  using  certain  Investiga- 
tive techniques  necessary  for  the  proper  en- 
forcement of  the  law  A  need  clearly  exist.*! 
for  Congress  to  study  this  whole  matter 
thoroughly  to  ittempt.  at  long  last,  to  find 
an  answer  to  the  question  of  where  the  ap- 
propriate boundary  exlsu  between  the  rights 
Of  Individual  privacy  and  the  concern  for 
the  general  welfare 

Please  be  assured  that  I  will  follow  this 
matter  very  closely  with  your  views  in  mind 
I  would  supptort  legislation  to  protect  the 
privacy  of  the  public  only  if  it  does  not  un- 
duly limit  the  .activities  of  legitimate  and 
effective  law  enforcement. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Tkom.^s  H    KrcHiL 

U  S  Senaio'-. 


Mat   1.   1967 
Hon.  Thomas  H   Ktchel. 
1/.S.  Senator. 

Senate  Office  Building 
Washintgon.  D  C 

Dkas  Tom  The  att.tched  copy  of  a  letter 
dated  May  1.  1967,  from  me  to  Congressman 
OeUer.  concerning  HR  5386  Is  submitted  as 
a  matter  of  pwssible  interest  to  you. 

Warm  regards 
Sincerely. 

Evelle  J    Younger. 

District  Attorney. 

Enclosure 

County   of   Los   Ancci.es    Office 
OF  THE   District   Attorney 

Loa   Angeles.   Calif.    May    1.   1967. 
Hon.  Emanuri.  Ccller. 
Congressman  frorn  New  York. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D  C 

Dkaji  Congressman  Celler  Several  mem- 
bers of  the  Congressional  delegation  from  Los 
Angeles  County  have  asked  for  our  opinion 
relative  to  your  bill  dealing  with  wiretap- 
ping and  electronics  eavesdropping  This  bill 
is  H.B.  6386.  It  has  the  short  Utle  of  The 
Right  of  Privacy  Act  of  1967  • 

The  following  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions are  respectfully  submitted 

The  bin  gives  some  indication  of  attempt- 
ing to  preempt  the  fleld  of  wire  Interception 
and  eavesdropping  r  believe  this  Is  appro- 
priate and  would  support  such  a  bill  if  it 
were  modified  to  expressly  spell  out  such  an 
intent    to    preempt    and,     In    addition.     If 


changes  were  made  to  clearly  Indicate  that 
law  enforcement  authorities  throughout  the 
United  States  are  not  prevented  by  the  bill 
from  using  certain  investigative  techniques 
necessary  fur  proper  enforcement  of  the  law 
which  are  presently  not  In  violation  of  the 
federal  constitution. 

For  example.  It  should  be  made  clear  that 
the  bill  dLies  not  prohibit  the  use  of  a  device 
for  the  recordation  of  conversation  which  is 
otherwise  lawfully  overheard  Thus,  if  a  po- 
lice officer,  by  means  of  his  own  ears,  over- 
hears on  a  public  street  a  conversation  to 
which  he  is  not  a  party,  he  should  not  be 
prohibited  from  u.>;lng  a  device  to  record  that 
which  he  overhears  Furthermore,  assuming 
a  police  officer  enguged  In  undercover  work  Is 
Invited  Inside  a  house  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  narcotics,  and  has  concealed  on 
his  person  a  transmitting  device  which  en- 
ables the  conversation  between  the  officer 
and  the  peddler  to  be  overheard  and  recorded 
by  other  persons  outside  the  premises.  It 
should  not  be  unlawful  for  the  officers  out- 
side the  premises  to  eavesdrop  on  the  con- 
versation since  they  may  be  listening  i  among 
other  reasons  I  to  insure  the  safety  of  their 
brother  officer  In  other  words,  whenever  a 
law  enforcement  officer  overhe;u-s  a  conver- 
.satlon  under  circumstances  which  are  legal, 
he  should  not  be  prohibited  from  recording 
that  conversation  or  from  transmitting  It 
mechanically  to  other  persons  so  long  as 
there  would  be  nothing  Illegal  about  his 
orally  relating  the  conversation  either  In 
court  or  to  other  persons 

The  bill  as  presently  written  permits  the 
recording  or  Interception  of  a  communica- 
tion with  the  c^insent  of  one  of  the  p.irtles 
I  interpret  this  to  mean  that  there  would 
be  nothing  wrong  with  transmitting  or  re- 
cording a  conversation  even  though  the  per- 
son may  not  be  a  partlcip.int  to  the  conver- 
sation so  long  as  hla  presence  In  the  Ifxratlon 
which  permits  him  to  overhear  the  conver- 
sation Is  with  the  consent  of  one  of  the 
parties  Thus  the  v'.crini  of  an  extortion  ur 
the  recipient  of  a  telephone  call  from  a  kid- 
napper seeking  ransom  could  consent  to  the 
police  recording  the  telephone  conversation 
between  the  victim  and  the  extortionist  or 
kidnapper  If  'his  Is  the  intent.  It  should  be 
made  clear 

Furthermore  under  present  existing  law 
police  are  permitted  t^i  eavesdrop  on  con- 
versations between  persons,  other  than  an  at- 
torney and  his  client  within  public  Jails 
Such  eavesdropping  is  permitted  even  though 
neither  party  to  the  conversiitlon  may  have 
consented  to  being  ovprhe.^rd  by  the  police 
It  would  appeir  appropriate  that  such  police 
practices  oe  permitted  to  continue  and  the 
languxge  of  tne  bill  should  reflect  the  legality 
of  this  procedure. 

Lastly  I  believe  that  your  bill  should  per- 
mit the  states  who  so  desire  to  provide  that 
In  certain  serious  cases  a  court  order  can  be 
obtained  bv  law  enforcement  agencies  to  in- 
tercept telephonic  communlcitlons  without 
the  consent  of  either  party  I  would  favor 
this  type  of  state  legislation  If  it  were  limited 
to  permitting  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
obt.^m  a  warrant  to  tip  a  wire  where  prob- 
able cause  existed  to  believe  that  a  life  could 
be  stved  In  cases  such  as  kidnapping  and 
murder  The  present  bill  would  permit  such 
wiretapping  in  cn.ses  of  national  security 
only  The  reasons  underlying  the  national 
security  exception  are  present  although  to  a 
lesser  degree,  when  a  human  life  la  at  stake 
and  the  bill  should  therefore  allow  wiretap- 
ping for  such  a  purj>>se 

It  appears  to  me  that  If  we  can  trust  the 
Judiciary  to  issue  a  warrant  which  authorizes 
a  law  enforcement  agent  to  break  down  the 
door  of  a  man's  ht>me  and  .search  that  home, 
we  should  rep<i6e  the  .same  faith  In  the  Ju- 
diciary when  they  i.-vsue  a  warrant  to  search 
a  telephone  line  Certainly  the  telephone  or 
other  type  of  wire  communication  is  no  more 


sacrosanct  than  a  man's  own  home.  Fur- 
thermore, those  who  argue  against  this  kind 
of  legislation  contend  that  it  will  allow  for 
abuses.  A  person  who  will  commit  extortion 
or  win  Illegally  wiretap  is  not  now  prevented 
by  the  existence  of  laws  which  condemn  that 
activity.  The  law  enforcement  agent  who 
would  commit  illegal  acts  does  not  need  a 
law  authorizing  the  u.'e  of  such  technique* 
under  Judicial  scrutiny.  To  grant  the  au- 
thority to  conscientious  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  serious  cases  such  as  I  have 
enumerated  will  not  result  In  any  increased 
abuse  by  those  who  are  so  inclined.  It  can 
only  help  the  conscientious  law  enforcement 
officer. 

While  the  changes  set  forth  above  are  not 
an  exhaustive  list  of  those  Investigative 
techniques  which  are  presently  permissible 
and  necessary  for  proper  lav.-  enforcement, 
they  are  Indicative  of  the  need  for  careful 
scrutiny  of  any  bill  which  will  broadly  limit 
the  use  of  wire  Interception  and  eavesdrop- 
ping. I  believe  that  such  broad  prohibition* 
are  proper  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  and 
Individual  privacy.  If  drafted  In  such  a  way 
as  not  to  prohibit  police  practices  which 
would  oiherwse  be  lawful,  and  which  are  not 
undue  Invasions  of  an  Individual's  privacy. 
The  examples  set  forth  In  this  letter  do  not, 
in  my  Judgment.  Improperly  invade  any  citi- 
zen's right  to  privacy  Thus.  If  changes  of 
this  type  were  made  In  your  bill,  I  would 
support  It. 

I  further  urge  that  the  bill  be  amended 
to  clearly  indicate  preemption  by  federal 
law  In  this  field  and  to  provide  that  any 
evidence  obtained  In  violation  of  such  a  law 
would  be  Inadmissible  In  any  Judicial  or 
administrative  proceeding.  However,  If  lai' 
enforcement  agencies  engage  In  any  of  tti 
practices  which  I  have  enimierated  In  thl« 
letter  as  necessary  and  proper,  or  In  other 
similar  practices,  such  practices  should  not 
be  made  violations  of  the  law  and  evidence 
obtained  thereby  should  be  admissible  In 
Judicial  and  legislative  proceedngs  il  might 
point  out  that  the  bill.  In  Us  present  form, 
says  nothing  about  the  Inadml.sslblllty  of 
Information  obtalr»ed  whenever  the  national 
security  power  of  the  President  Is  not  ex- 
ercised. In  this  regard.  I  am  referring  to 
the  limitation  presently  imposed  In  the  bill 
by  the  use  of  the  phrase  "In  the  exercise  ot 
.such  power"  In  section  2514  of  the  bill  I 

I  believe  the  bill.  If  modified  In  accordance 
with  the  comments  made  herein,  would  both 
adequately  protect  'he  privacy  of  the  pub- 
lic while  at  the  same  time  provide  for  uni- 
formity throughout  the  country  without  un- 
duly limiting  the  activities  of  legitimate  and 
efTectlve   law   enforcement 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Sena- 
tors Kuchel  and  Murphy  and  to  all  members 
of  the  Congre.«:s  repre.sentlng  districts  of 
Los  Angeles  County,  a.s  well  as  to  Fred  Vin- 
son, Assistant  Attorney  General,  Criminal 
Division  of  the  Justice  Department  of  the 
United  States 

I  am  also  sending  copies  to  my  associate* 
on    the   Council   of   the   Criminal   Law   Sec- 
tion of  the  American   Bar  Association 
Sincerely  yours 

Evtli.e  J.  Younger. 

District  Attorney. 


THE   lUE  CLEANS   ITS   OWN   HOUSE 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr 
President,  recent  newspaper  reports 
have  indicated  that  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment is  investigating  charges  of  possible 
corruption  in  the  New  Jersey -New  Yorlt 
district  of  the  Int,ernational  Union  of 
Electrical,  Radio  &  Machine  Workers. 
AFL-CIO.  According  to  these  reports, 
two  officers  of  District  3  of  the  lUE  have 
been  accused  of  using  union  funds  for 
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their  personal  benefit  in  violation  of  the 
law  and  the  lUE  Code  of  Ethical  Prac- 
tices. 

The  one  encoui-aging  aspect  of  this  un- 
fortunate situation  was  the  reaction  of 
lUE  President  Paul  Jennings  and  the 
union's  international  executive  board. 
On  May  8,  he  appointed  a  special  in- 
vestigating committee  to  look  into  the 
matter.  On  June  13,  he  publicly  pro- 
mised: 

Should  any  charges  result  from  either  in- 
vestigation, i  can  assure  our  members  and 
the  public  that  the  leadership  of  lUE  will 
act  In  a  responsible  manner,  placing  the  In- 
terest of  the  membership  over  any  individ- 
ual officer,   employee,   or  member. 

The  investigating  committee's  report 
and  the  union's  subsequent  action  bore 
out  Mr.  Jennings'  promise.  The  report 
concluded  that  the  facts  showed  'an 
outrageous  disregard  of  the  oath  taken 
by  the  district  president  and  treasurer 
to  faithfully  perform  the  duties  of  their 
offices  as  provided  by  the  constitution 
of  the  district."  Thereafter,  by  a  29-to-3 
vote,  the  unions  international  execu- 
tive board  recommended  on  June  28  that 
steps  be  taken  to  remove  the  olScers. 

It  is  difficult  for  an  organization — any 
organization — to  face  up  to  a  finding  of 
corruption  in  its  midst.  Too  often  such 
revelations  are  met  by  ordinarily  re- 
sponsible officials  in  a  less  than  wholly 
responsive  manner.  Too  often  the  scan- 
dal is  ignored  on  the  chance  that  it  will 
not  be  uncovered  by  an  outside  source. 

When  an  organization  has  the  integ- 
rity to  investigate  charges  of  corrup- 
tion in  its  own  house,  the  courage  to  in- 
form its  members  of  its  findings,  and  the 
determination  to  rid  itself  of  those  who 
have  abused  their  trust,  it  deserves  the 
appreciation  of  all  of  us. 

lUE  President  Paul  Jennings  and  the 
international  executive  board  oi  the 
union  have  shown  that  organizational 
integrity  need  not  be  sacrificed  for  or- 
ganizational security.  They  have  shown 
that  union  members  need  not  wait  for 
Government  action  to  protect  their 
funds.  They  deserve  our  respect  and  our 
gratitude  for  their  example. 


PROPOSED  DEFENSE  BASE  TREATY 
WITH  PANAMA 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  de- 
spite the  free  and  open  disclosures  about 
the  proposed  canal  and  defense  treaties 
»ith  Panama  made  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  which  I  have  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  the  administration 
still  has  not  seen  fit  to  furnish  copies  of 
the  treaties  to  the  Senate  for  study.  My 
understanding  is  that  the  actual  signing 
has  been  postponed  for  possibly  2  weeks 
or  more,  but  it  still  seems  incredible  to 
me  that  the  administration  is  keeping 
the  official  copies  under  wraps.  There  is 
no  reason  at  all  that  would  justify  such 
secrecy.  Under  our  constitutional  proc- 
esses, the  Senate  is  intimately  involved 
in  the  process  of  treatymaking.  In  my 
Judgment,  the  administration  arrogates 
to  itself  too  much  power  when  it  seeks 
to  prevent  the  Senate  from  seeing  texts 
of  the  treaties  and  discussing  them  before 
the  irrevocable  signing. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  obtained  a  copy 


of  the  complete  text  of  the  proposed  de- 
fense base  treaty.  Some  of  the  most  im- 
portant sections  of  this  treaty  were  pub- 
lished by  the  Chicago  Tribune  on  July 
7,  and  were  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  by  me  on  July  10.  These  sections 
included  the  astonishing  provisions  re- 
garding the  role  of  the  so-called  joint 
committee  in  emergency  situations.  The 
very  defense  of  the  canal  is  ultimately  in 
the  hands  of  this  two-man  committee. 
U.S.  forces  cannot  go  outide  of  the 
treaty-defined  "canal  area"  or  the 
treaty-defined  "defense  areas"  without 
the  permission  and  agreement  of  this 
joint  committee.  At  thic  point,  no  one 
has  yet  seen  the  maps  of  the  proposed 
"canal  area,"  but  indications  are  that  it 
will  be  a  great  deal  smaller  than  the 
present  Canal  Zone. 

Furthermore,  if  the  joint  committee 
fails  to  agree,  then  the  matter  will  be 
taken  up  by  the  two  countries  "for 
further  consideration  through  appro- 
priate channels."  This  cumbersome 
machinery,  believe  it  or  not,  is  set  up 
for  use — and  I  quote  from  the  actual 
text: 

In  case  of  an  International  conflagration 
or  the  existence  of  any  great  threat  of  aggres- 
sion or  any  armed  conflict  or  other  emer- 
gency endangering  Canal  defense. 

This  is  the  most  dangerous  proposition 
in  the  treaty,  and  it  has  already  been  re- 
vealed. However,  today  I  have  the  com- 
plete text,  and  I  should  like  to  point  out 
two  additional  itemis  of  importance. 

First.  In  article  m.  the  treaty  pro- 
vides that  the  flag  of  Panama  shall  fiy 
above  U.S.  military  installations  in 
Panama.  It  provides  that  the  U.S.  flag 
may  be  displayed  In  the  manner  set  by 
the  joint  committee.  This  means  that  the 
U.S.  flag  is  definitely  subsidiary  to  the 
Panamanian  flag.  There  is  no  treaty  pro- 
vision that  our  flag  fly  on  an  equal  basis. 
The  final  arrangement  may  be  that  it  be 
displayed  below  the  Panamanian  fiag. 
In  fact,  it  might  not  fly  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  this  arrangement,  to 
my  knowledge,  is  imprecedented.  I  know 
of  no  U.S.  military  installation  anywhere 
in  the  world  today  where  the  U.S.  flag 
does  not  fly  high  and  alone. 

There  may  be  those  who  say  that  this 
is  just  an  emotional  issue;  that  it  in  no 
way  affects  our  defense  arrangements  in 
a  practical  sense.  These  people  are  sadly 
mistaken.  Exactly  because  the  flag  issue 
is  an  emotional  one  it  has  become  dyna- 
mite in  the  Panamanian  situation.  Ever 
since  September  17,  1960,  United  States 
and  Panamanian  flags  have  been  flying 
side  by  side  over  civilian  installations  in 
the  Canal  Zone.  The  number  of  such 
displays  has  been  of  increasing  fre- 
quency. The  very  sight  of  the  two  flags 
together  has  been  such  to  incite  Pana- 
manian extremists  to  wild  demands.  The 
action  of  the  Kermedy  administration  on 
December  30.  1963,  declaring  that  the 
two  flags  should  always  be  flown  together 
on  U.S.  soil  in  the  Canal  Zone  directly 
fed  the  Communist-directed  riots  of 
January  2,  1964.  Now  it  appears  that 
this  rash  and  dangerous  concession  is  to 
be  extended  by  right  of  treaty  to  mili- 
tary installations  as  well  as  civilian.  This 
provision,  providing  for  the  Panamanian 
flag  to  fly  in  symbolic  triumph  over  U.S. 


military  forces,  will  serve  to  inflame  Na- 
tionalist and  Communist  ambitions  to 
eject  the  United  States  from  our  defense 
aiTangements  at  the  canal. 

Second.  The  annex  to  this  treaty  seri- 
ously limits  cur  juridical  rights  in  the 
Rio  Hato  mihtary  reservation.  Under  the 
present  setup,  Panama  reserves  Rio  Hato 
exclusively  for  us.  Under  the  proposed 
treaty,  Panama  reserves  Rio  Hato  exclu- 
sively for  Panamanian  forces.  At  the 
same  time  the  treaty  says  that  the  United 
States  "shall  enjoy  the  same  rights"  as 
we  have  now — an  obvious  contradiction. 
Apparently,  some  sort  of  joint  use  and 
administration  is  contemplated. 

Mr.  President,  in  all  three  cases  the 
same  pattern  is  repeated.  U.S.  rights  and 
freedom  of  movement  are  seriously  com- 
promised, with  obsequious  deference 
paid  to  the  demands  of  the  Panamanian' 
extremists.  The  intent  of  these  conces- 
sions is  to  surrender  to  the  revolution- 
ary climate  engendered  by  political  agi- 
tators. These  concessions  are  largely 
psychological  in  structure,  and  therefore 
they  are  far  more  important  than  tech- 
nical and  practical  compromises  that 
might  be  necessary.  In  the  inflammatory 
climate  of  world  opinion  today,  and  of 
Panamanian  public  opinion,  great  weight 
must  be  given  to  the  propaganda  effects 
of  such  treaties.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  the  pro- 
posed treaty  on  the  defense  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  and  its  neutrality  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  treaty 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Treaty    on    the    Defense    of   the    Panama 

Canal   and   of    Its   NEtJTRALrrY,   June   21. 

1967 

■Whereas,  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the 
United  States  of  America  have  signed,  on 
this  date,  a  treaty  to  regulate  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  operation,  maintenance  and 
security  of  the  Panama  Canal  on  a  mutually 
satisfactory  basis; 

Whereas,  Article  XXXV  of  the  aforesaid 
treaty  provides  that  all  matters  relating  to 
the  defense,  security  and  continuity  of  op- 
eration of  the  Panama  Canal  ajfid  the  defense 
of  Its  neutrality  shall  be  governed  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Defense  of 
the  Panama  Canal  and  of  its  Neutrality  to 
be  entered  into  by  and  between  the  two 
Governments; 

To  provide  effectively  for  the  defense  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  its  security,  its  continu- 
ity of  operation,  and  its  neutrality;  to  de- 
fine the  status  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  of  the  civilian 
personnel  accompanying  same  while  in  the 
Republic  of  Panama;  and  to  provide  for 
their  use  of  facilities  and  areas  in  the  latter 
country  as  herein  provided;  the  Republic  of 
Panama  and  the  United  States  of  America 
have  named  who  have  agreed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

ARTICLE    I definitions 

In  this  Treaty,  the  following  expressions 
shall  have  the  meaning  herein  indicated: 

(a)  "Defense  Area"  means  an  area  In  the 
Republic  of  Panama  the  use  of  which  the 
Republic  of  Panama  makes  available  to  the 
United  States  Forces,  In  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  this  Treaty. 

(b)  "Canal  Defense"  means,  unless  other- 
wise agreed  by  both  Governments,  defense 
and  security  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  of  its 
neutrality  and  continuity  of  operations,  the 
shipping  therein,  and  of  all  facilities  and 
areas   used   for   or   destined   for   use    In   the 
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operation  and  defense  and  security  of  such 
canal. 

(c)  "Panama  Canal  AuthorUy"  means  the 
agency  established  pursuant  to  Article  II  of 
the  Treaty  concerning  the  Panama  Canal 
signed  on  this  date 

(d>  "United  States  Forces"  means  the 
land,  sea  and  air  armed  services  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  including  the 
Coast  Guard. 

(e)  "Members  of  the  Forces"  means  the 
military  persi^nnel  of  the  United  States 
Forces  on  active  duty  who  are  in  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  In  connection  »Tth  the 
purposes  of  this  Treaty  or  the  Treaty  be- 
tween the  Republic  of  Panami  and  the 
United  States  of  America  concerning  a  Se.i 
Level  Canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  signed  on   this  date. 

(f)  "Members  of  the  Civilian  Component" 
means  the  civilian  employees  of  the  United 
States  of  America  who  are  nationals  of  that 
country,  who  are  not  ordinarily  resident  in 
the  Republic  of  Panama  and  who  are  In  the 
Republic  of  Panama  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Treaty.  For  the  purposes  Of  this  paragraph 
residence  in  the  former  Canal  Zone  will  not 
be  considered  as  ordinary  residence  m  the 
Republic  of  Panama. 

(gi  "Dependent"  means  the  spouse  and 
children  under  21  years  of  age  of  Members 
of  the  Forces  and  of  the  Civilian  Component 
and.  If  they  are  dependent  upon  them  and 
members  of  their  household,  the  parents 
and  other  children  of  Members  of  the  Forces 
and  the  Civilian  Component. 

ABTICLX     n — DEFENSB,     RIGHTS,     AREAS     AND 
PROPIRTY 

(1)  The  Republic  of  Panama  and  the 
United  States  of  America  shall  provide  joint- 
ly for  the  defense,  security  and  continuity  of 
operation  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  Its  ap- 
purtenant and  supporting  facilities  and  serv- 
ices and  of  the  Cana:  Area,  as  same  is  define  I 
m  Article  III  and  delineated  in  Annex  I  of 
the  Treaty  concerning  the  Panama  Canal 
which  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the 
United  States  of  America  have  signed  on  thi.'i 
date.  To  this  end  and  for  Its  part,  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  hereby  makes  available  t<^ 
the  United  States  of  America  the  uie  of  De- 
fense Areas  described  in  Annex  A  of  •his, 
Treaty  for  Canal  Defense  and  related  se- 
curity purposes  Pursuant  to  this  Treaty  the 
United  States  of  .Vmerica  shall  have  the  right 
to  act  to  ensure  Canal  Defen.se  For  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  o\it  Its  responsibilities  hore- 
under.  the  United  States  of  America  shall 
have  access  to  and  free  movement  between 
the  Defense  Areas  and  the  Canal  Area  re- 
ferred to  In  this  paragraph  The  provisions  of 
this  Treaty  shall  apply  mutatis  mutandu  to 
the  defense  and  security  of  any  sea  level 
canal  constructed  and  operated  In  the  Re- 
public of  Panama,  pursu.mt  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Treaty  concerning  a  Sea  Level  Canal 
entered  Into  by  and  between  the  Republic  of 
Panama  and  the  United  States  of  America 
on  this  date,  with  such  modification  of  An- 
nex A  and  other  provi.sion.s  of  this  Treaty  as 
may  be  agreed  by  the  two  Oovernments  to  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  such  defense  and 
security. 

(2)  In  case  of  an  international  conflagra- 
tion or  The  existence  of  any  threat  of  aggres- 
sion or  any  armed  conflict  or  other  emer- 
gency endangering  Canal  Defense,  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  and  the  United  States  of 
America  shall  take  such  preventive  and  de- 
fensive meas'.ir'-s  a.s  are  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  their  common  interest  In  ef- 
fectuating the  purposes  of  this  Treaty  Any 
such  measure  which  It  shall  appear  essential 
to  the  United  States  of  .\merlca  to  take  and 
which  would  affect  the  territory  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  outside  the  Defen.se  .Areas 
and  the  Canal  .Area  referred  to  In  paragr.iph 
(1)  of  this  Article  will  be  the  subject  of  con- 
sultation in  the  Joint  Committee  (See  Art 
XIX  I 


(3t  Within  the  Defense  Areas,  the  United 
States  of  America  may.  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  defense  and  security  missions  of 
the   United   States   Forces 

(a)  establish,  develop,  operate,  maintain 
and  protect  facilities  and  Installations,  In- 
cluding those  necessary  for  the  training,  hos- 
pitalization, recreation,  education,  main- 
tenance and  support  of  Members  of  the 
Forces,  the  Civilian  CompKsnent  and  de- 
pendents. 

(bi  use.  Install  and  employ  equipment, 
weapons,  vessels,  vehicles,  aircraft  and  other 
materiel;    and 

(c)  as  hereinafter  agreed  employ  the 
services  of  contractors  to  facilitate  the  es- 
tablishment, construction,  development,  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  the  aforesaid 
facilities  and  Installations 

(4t  In  recow:nltlon  of  the  humanitarian 
needs  for  search  and  re.scue  mercy  and 
disaster  relief  operations  In  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican area.  Defense  Areas  may  be  utilized  In 
support  of  such  operations  The  Republic  of 
Panama  shall  permit  the  overflight  of  Its 
territory  for  these  and  other  operations  au- 
thorized by  this  Treaty. 

(5i(ai  The  Republic  of  Panama  and  the 
United  States  of  America  may  aeree  u>  revise 
Annex  A  by  releasing  areas,  adding  areas  or 
making  other  adjustments  in  order  to  meet 
changing  conditions  Tlie  United  States  of 
America  may  at  any  time  notify  the  Republic 
of  Panama  through  the  Joint  Committee  that 
the  use  of  a  Defense  Area  or  a  specified 
portion  thereof  or  other  right  granted  by 
the  Republic  of  Panama  Is  no  longer  re- 
quired Under  such  circumstances,  such  use 
or  right  shall  revert  to  the  Republic  of 
Panama  on  the  date  determined  by  the 
Joint  Committee 

ibi  The  authorities  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  shall  give  sympathetic  considera- 
tion to  requests  of  the  United  States  Forces 
for  permission  to  make  occasional  use  of 
additional  areas  ff^r  mane\ivers  and  training 
for  limited  perl'ids  of  time.  Such  requests 
shall  be  processed  through  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee 

i6)  All  equipment,  facilities,  materials., 
supplies  and  other  property  brought  Into 
acquired  or  constructed  In  the  Republic  of 
Panama  by.  on  behalf  of.  or  for  the  use 
of  the  United  States  Government  shall 
remain  the  property  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  may  be  disposed  of  In  the 
Republic  cjf  Panama  If  such  dls^Kisal  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  Treaty,  and 
otherwise.  If  accomplished  under  conditions 
mutually  agreed  upun  Property  left  by  the 
United  States  of  America  In  the  Republic 
of  Panama.  Including  property  lncf)rporated 
Into  structures  and  buildings  no  longer  re- 
quired for  the  purpo.se  of  operations  under 
this  Treaty,  shall,  unless  agreed  otherwise 
by  the  GovernmeiUo,  become  the  property  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama  No  compensation 
will  be  owed  to  the  United  States  of  America 
In  respect  of  any  abandoned  property 

(7)  The  United  States  of  America  shall  be 
under  no  obligation  to  restore  any  Defense 
Area,  or  any  portion  thereof,  to  Its  original 
condition  upon  Its  reversion  to  the  Republic 
of  Panama  pursuant  to  paragraph  i5i  of  this 
Article 

i8i  Access  to  the  Defense  Areas  or  any 
portions  thereof  shall  he  controlled  by  the 
United  States  Forces  with  the  rnoperation  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
In  such  manner  as  may  be  agreed  through  the 
Joint  Committee 

(9>  Except  as  specifically  changed  herein 
or  by  the  agreement  of  the  two  Governments 
In  the  Joint  C>immlttee.  the  United  States 
c>f  America  shall  continue  to  enjoy  the  op- 
erational rights  u>er  rights,  rights  of  ac- 
cess, rights  rif  way  and  easements  (Including 
rights  of  way  or  easements  for  pipelines, 
communications,  sanitation  and  utilities 
servi'-esi  enjoyed  on  the  day  this  Treaty 
enters  Into  force. 


(10)  It  Is  mutually  agreed  that  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  may  serve 
on  the  Defense  Areas  whenever  the  Joint 
Committee  deems  It  convenient  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  this  Treaty. 

ARTICLE    III- — FLAGS 

The  Defense  Areas  shall  be  under  the  flag 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama.  The  United 
State.s  flag  may  also  be  displayed  in  the  man- 
ner established  by  the  two  Governments 
through  the  Joint  Committee. 

ARTICLE     IV — ENTRY     AND     DEPARTVRE 

(1)  The  United  States  of  America  ir.ay 
bring  into  the  Republic  of  Panama  Members 
ijf  the  Forces,  the  Civilian  Component.  ar,d 
'.heir  dependents.  Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Article,  the  procedure  covering  their 
entry  and  departure  shall  be  agreed  In  the 
Joint  Committee. 

(2]  Members  of  the  Forces  shall  be  exempt 
from  passport  and  visa  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama.  Members  of  the 
Forces,  Civilian  Component,  and  their  de- 
pendents shall  nof  be  required  to  take  the 
legal  steps  necessary  to  establish  residence  m 
the  Republic  of  Panama  or  to  register  ai 
resident  aliens  and  they  shall  riof  be  con- 
sidered as  acquiring  any  right  to  permanent 
residence  or  domicile  in  the  territory  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama 

i3i  Upon  entry  into  or  departure  from  the 
Republic  of  Panama  Members  of  the  Forces 
shall  be  in  p>ossesslon  of  the  following  docu- 
ments; 

(a  I  personal  Identity  card  showing  name, 
date  of  birth,  rank  and  service  number,  serv- 
ice, and  photograph;   and 

ibi  individual  or  coUecthc  travel  order 
certifying  to  the  status  of  the  Individual 
or  group  as  a  member  or  members  of  the 
United  States  Forces  and  to  the  travel 
ordered 

For  the  purposes  of  their  Identiflcatlon 
while  In  the  Republic  of  P.m.ima.  Members 
of  the  Forces  shall  be  In  possession  of  the 
foregoing  perstmal  Identity  card  which  muit 
be  shown  on  request  to  the  appropriate  au- 
thorities of  the  Republic  of  Panama 

(4l  Members  of  the  Civilian  Component, 
their  dependents  and  the  dependents  or 
Members  of  the  Forces  shall  be  in  posses- 
sion of  appropriate  documentation  Issued  by 
the  United  States  authorities  so  that  thei: 
status  mav  be  verified  by  the  authorities  o! 
the  Republic  of  Panama  upon  their  entry  In- 
to or  departure  from  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama, or  while  In  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

(5)  If  the  status  of  any  person  brought 
Into  the  Republic  of  Panama  under  pan- 
graph  (li  of  this  Article  is  altertd  so  thit 
he  would  no  longer  be  entitled  to  Mich  .id- 
mLsslon.  the  authorities  of  the  United  Statee 
of  America  shall  notify  the  authorities  c! 
the  Republic  r.f  Panama  and  sh.ill.  If  with- 
in a  rea.sonahle  time  thereafter  such  person 
be  required  by  the  authorities  of  tlie  Repub- 
lic of  Panama  to  leave  the  Reoublic  of  Pan- 
ama, assure  tliat  transportation  from  the 
Republic  of  Panama  will  be  provided  at  no 
cost  to  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
P.inama 

(6 1  The  United  States  Government  shall 
take  all  lawful  steps  open  to  It  to  ensure 
the  correct  behavior  of  all  Members  of  th« 
f^)rces  and  Civilian  Component  and,  at  the 
request  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  to  remove  any  such  persons 
whose  Incorrect  behavior  renders  their  pres- 
ence In  the  Republic  of  Panama  undesir- 
able to  the  Government  of  the  Republic  cf 
Panama 

(7)  If  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama  has  requested  the  removal  from 
Its  territory  of  a  Member  of  the  Forces  or 
Civilian  Component  or  has  made  an  expul- 
.slon  order  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
receiving  the  notice  under  paragraph  (5' 
of  this  Article  against  an  ex-Member  of  the 
Forces  or  of  the  Civilian  Component  or 
against  a  dependent  of  same,   the  authorl- 
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ues  of  the  United  States  shall  be  responsible 
for  receiving  the  person  concerned  Into  its 
own  territory  or  otherwise  disposing  of  him 
outside  the  Republic  of  Panama.  This  para- 
graph shall  apply  only  to  persons  who  are 
not  nationals  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
and  have  entered  the  Republic  of  Panama 
as  Members  of  the  Forces  or  Civilian  Com- 
ponent or  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  such 
members,  and  to  the  dependents  of  such 
persons. 

ARTICLE  V — LOCAL    PURCHA.SE   AND   EMPLOYMENT 
OF    LOCAL    LABOR 

i  1 1  The  United  States  Government  may 
procure  locally  supplies  and  services  required 
{or  the  purposes  of  this  Treaty.  Preference 
shall  be  given  to  the  procurement  of  sup- 
plies and  services  In  the  Republic  of  Panama 
to  the  extent  that  such  supplies  and  services 
are  comparable  In  quality  and  cost  with 
those  available  from  other  sources.  Policies 
and  regulations  giving  effect  to  this  prefer- 
ence shall  be  worked  out  In  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee. 

i2i  No  readily  identifiable  taxes  (direct  or 
Indirect  I  such  as  excise,  production,  con- 
sumption or  other  tax  or  duty  shall  be  levied 
or  charged  by  the  Republic  of  Panama  or  any 
entity  with  separate  taxing  authority  on  any 
goods,  services  or  materials  procured  In  the 
Republic  of  Panama  by,  on  behalf  of,  or  for 
the  use  of.  the  United  States  Government 
or  Its  contractors  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Treaty.  The  exemptions  herein  provided  shall 
in  no  case  extend  to  the  Incidence  which  the 
Republic  of  Panama  Income  tax  or  social 
security  assessments  may  have  on  the  prices 
charged  by  the  suppliers  of  such  goods,  serv- 
ices or  materials.  In  the  event  of  a  disagree- 
ment as  to  whether  there  should  be  exemp- 
tion from  a  particular  tax,  the  Governments 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the  United 
States  of  America  will  undertake  to  resolve 
the  Issue  in  the  Joint  Committee.  Proce- 
dures for  granting  the  exemption  or  relief 
from  taxes  contemplated  by  this  Article  shall 
be  worked  out  In  the  Joint  Committee. 

(3 1  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
.Article  VI  of  this  Treaty  social  security  as- 
sessments shall  be  payable  only  In  respect 
of  locally  procured  labor  services.  The  with- 
holding of  said  assessments,  together  with 
the  withholding  applicable  under  Republic 
of  Panama  income  tax  law  to  salaries  earned 
by  said  labor  shall  be  made  by  the  United 
States  Forces  and  Its  contractors  and  the 
proceeds  thereof  turned  over  to  the  proper 
authorities  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

(4)  Neither  Members  of  the  Forces  nor 
Members  of  the  Civilian  Component,  nor 
their  dependents,  shall  by  reason  of  this  Ar- 
ticle enjoy  any  exemption  from  taxes  or  simi- 
lar charges  relating  to  personal  purchases  of 
goods  and  services  In  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama chargeable  under  the  legislation  of  the 
Republic   of   Panama. 

(5)  Except  as  such  disposal  may  be  au- 
thorized by  the  authorities  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama In  accordance  with  mutually  agreed 
conditions,  goods  purchased  in  the  Republic 
of  Panama  exempt  from  taxes  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  Article  shall  not  be 
disposed  of  in  the  Republic  of  Panama  to 
persons  not  entitled  to  purchase  such  goods 
exempt  from  such  taxes. 

(6)  The  regulations  governing  (a)  employ- 
°ient;  (bi  wage  and  salary  levels,  and  (c) 
the  system  of  labor  relations  concerning 
locally  procured  employees  adopted  by  the 
Lnited  States  of  America  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Treaty  shall  normally  conform  to 
those  followed  by  the  Panama  Canal  Au- 
tnorlty.  So  long  as  the  service  of  any  current 
employee  of  United  States  Forces  Is  con- 
Uauous  without  break  In  service,  he  shall 
be  paid  for  whatever  position  he  occupies 
»t  a  rate  not  less  than  that  which  was  in 
effect  for  this  position  Immediately  prior  to 
the  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty,  and  he 


shall  continue  to  be  covered  by  then  exist- 
ing pension  plans. 

ARTICLE      VI CONTRACTORS       AND      CONTRACTOR 

PERSONNEL 

(1)  United  States  Contractors,  that  Is,  per- 
sons who  are  ordinarily  resident  In  the 
United  States  of  America  (In  the  case  of 
corporations,  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  of  America)  and  whose 
presence  In  the  Republic  of  Panama  Is  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  executing  contracts  with 
the  United  States  of  America  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  United  States  Forces,  and  who  are 
designated  as  United  States  Contractors  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  Article,  and  the  em- 
ployees of  United  States  Contractors,  who 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  who  are  ordinarily  resident  in  the 
United  States  of  America  and  who  are  In 
the  Republic  of  Panama  solely  In  connec- 
tion with  the  performance  of  their  duties  as 
employees  of  a  United  States  Contractor 
shall,  except  as  provided  in  this  Article,  be 
subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama. 

(2)  The  designation  referred  to  in  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  Article  shall  be  made  upon 
consultation  with  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  and  shall  be  restricted 
to  cases  where  the  award  of  a  contract  on 
the  basis  of  open  competitive  bidding  is  not 
practicable  due  to  the  technical  qualifica- 
tions of  local  contractors,  or  to  the  local 
unavailability  of  materials  or  services  re- 
quired by  United  States  standards,  or  to 
limitations  of  United  States  law  and  regula- 
tions. 

The  designation  shall  be  withdrawn  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

(a)  Upon  completion  of  contracts  with  the 
United  States  of  America  for  the  United 
States  Forces; 

(b)  upon  proof  that  such  persons  are  en- 
gaged In  business  activities  in  the  Republic 
of  Panama  other  than  those  pertaining  to 
the  United  States  Forces;  and 

(c)  when  such  persons  are  engaged  in 
practices  Ulegal  In  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

(3)  Upon  certification  by  appropriate 
United  States  authorities  as  to  their  Identity, 
United  States  contractors  and  their  em- 
ployees referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
Article  and  their  dependents  shall  be  ac- 
corded the  following  benefits  of  this  Treaty: 

(a)  The  right  of  access  to,  and  to  transit 
freely  between,  the  Defense  Areas. 

(b)  The  rights  relative  to  entry  and  de- 
parture granted  to  Members  of  the  Civilian 
Component  under  Article  IV  of  this  Treaty. 

(c)  The  exemptions  from  custom  duties 
and  other  such  charges  provided  in  Article  IX 
of  this  Treaty  for  Members  of  the  Civilian 
Component. 

(d)  Exemption  from  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Republic  of  Panama  with  re- 
spect to  (1)  licensing  of  businesses  and  cor- 
porations and  the  obtaining  of  commercial 
patents,  except  that  the  filing  of  documents 
may  be  required  to  establish  Juridical  pres- 
ence in  the  Republic  of  Panama,  and  (il) 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment  of  the 
employees  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  Article. 

(e)  To  the  extent  authorized  by  agree- 
ment of  the  two  Governments  In  the  Joint 
Committee  the  right  to  vise  the  services  and 
organizations  provided  for  in  Article  XV  of 
this  Treaty. 

(f )  The  use  of  public  services  and  facilities 
in  accordance  with  those  conditions,  rates 
and  tarlfTs  accorded  under  Article  VII  of  this 
Treaty. 

(4)  Depreciable  assets,  except  real  estate, 
held,  used  or  transferred,  by  such  contrac- 
tors exclusively  for  the  execution  of  con- 
tracts referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
Article  shall  not  be  subject  to  taxes  or  sim- 
ilar charges  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 


(5)  United  States  Contractors  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  taxation  in  the  Republic  of  Pana- 
ma on  the  holding,  use,  transfer  by  death, 
or  transfer  to  persons  or  agencies  entitled 
to  tax  exemption  under  this  Treaty,  of  mov- 
able property,  tangible  or  intangible,  the 
presence  of  which  in  the  Republic  of  Pana- 
ma is  due  solely  to  the  temporary  presence 
of  those  persons  In  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
provided  that  such  exemption  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  property  held  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vestment or  the  conduct  of  other  business 
In  the  Republic  of  Panama  or  to  any  Intangi- 
ble property  registered  in  the  Republic  of 
Panama. 

(6)  United  States  Contractors  and  their 
employees  (except  locally  procured  labor) 
shall  not  be  liable  to  pay  taxes  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republc  of  Panama  or  to  any 
other  taxing  agency  in  the  Republc  of  Pana- 
ma on  any  income  derived  under  a  contract 
made  in  the  United  States  of  America  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion, maintenance  or  operation  of  any  of 
the  facilities  or  installations  covered  by  this 
Treaty.  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  do 
not  exempt  such  persons  from  payment  of 
taxes  on  income  derived  from  other  sources 
in  the  Republic  of  Panama,  nor  do  they 
exempt  such  persons  and  their  employees 
who,  for  United  States  income  tax  purposes, 
claim  Panamanian  residence,  from  payment 
of  Panamanian  taxes  on  Income.  Periods  dur- 
ing which  such  persons  are  In  the  Republic  of 
Panama  solely  in  connection  with  the  execu- 
tion of  a  contract  with  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  shall  not  be 
considered  periods  of  residence  or  domicile 
in  the  Republic  of  Panama  for  the  purposes 
of  such  taxation. 

(7)  The  term  "contractors"  shall  include 
"subcontractors"  when  such  "subcontrac- 
tors" meet  the  qualifications  and  require- 
ments of  paragraph  { 1 )  of  this  Article  and 
are  designated  thereunder. 

(8)  The  authorities  of  the  United  States 
of  America  shall,  upon  request  of  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  issue 
appropriate  certifications  to  support  requests 
for  the  treatment  provided  for  in  this  Article. 

ARTICLE    Vn — PUBLIC     SERVICES    AND    FACILITIES 

(1)  Without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  establish  and 
operate  the  supporting  services  and  facilities 
required,  the  United  States  Forces,  Members 
of  the  Forces  and  Members  of  the  Civilian 
Component  and  their  dependents  shall  have 
the  right  to  use  the  public  services  and  facili- 
ties belonging  to  or  controlled  or  regulated 
by  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama. The  terms  of  use,  Including  charges, 
shall  be  no  less  favorable  than  those  avail- 
able to  any  other  users,  unless  otherwise 
agreed . 

With  respect  to  the  use  of  public  services 
and  facilities  made  available  through  a  plant 
acquired  or  constructed  or  equipment  fur- 
nished at  the  expense  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  subsequently  transferred  to 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
without  reimbursement  of  said  expense, 
charges  therefor  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment will  be  based  solely  on  the  costs  to 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
of  the  current  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  plant  or  equipment  Involved. 

(2)  Vessels  and  aircraft  operated  by,  char- 
tered to  or  under  the  operational  control  of 
the  United  States  of  America  for  official  pur- 
poses related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Treaty 
shall  enjoy  access  to  and  movement  between 
Defense  Areas.  In  enjoying  access  to  any  port 
or  airport  In  the  Republic  of  Panama,  ves- 
sels and  aircraft  operated  by,  or  chartered  to, 
the  United  States  Government  for  official 
purposes  related  to  the  purposes  of  this 
Treaty  shall  be  free  from  fees,  tolls  or  landing 
charges.  When  cargo,  crew,  or  passengers 
not  accorded  the  exemptions  of  this  Treaty 
are  carried  on  the  vessels  and  aircraft  men- 
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tloned  In  this  par<ii;rapn,  notification  shall 
be  given  to  the  appropriate  Panamanian  au- 
thorities. The  Joinr  C.>minittee  shail  work 
out  procedures  to  ensire  ihat  their  entry 
Into  and  departure  from  the  Republic  of 
Panama  do  not  violate  the  Uwj  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Republic  of  Panama 

United  States  Government-owned  vehicles 
and  equipmen:.  and  members  ot  the  United 
States  Forces,  the  civiU.in  component,  and 
their  dependents  shall  be  accorded  access 
to  and  movement  between  Defense  Areas  and 
accesa  to  and  from  Defense  Areas  throi:gh 
the  ports  and  airports  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama.  No  tolls,  taxes,  nor  other  charges 
shall  be  payable  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  of  America  for  such  access 
and  movement. 

(3)  Lights  and  other  aids  to  navigation 
of  vessels  and  aircraft  placed  or  established 
In  the  Defense  Areas  and  waters  adjacent 
thereto  or  in  the  vicinity  thereof  by  the 
United  States  Government,  shall,  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  conform  to  the  system  In 
use  m  the  Republic  of  Panama  The  position 
and  characteristics  of  any  lights  or  other  aids 
and  any  alterations  thereof  shall  be  deter- 
mined In  consviltation  with  the  appropriate 
authority  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama. 

(4)  To  permit  use  of  the  air  space  over, 
adjacent  to,  and  In  the  . Iclnlty  of  Defense 
Areas,  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  shall  take  whatever 
measures  are  appropriate  so  that  such  traffic 
over  those  areas  and  the  adjacent  areai  will 
be  coordinated  In  order  to  provide  maximum 
safety  consistent  with  the  accomplishment 
of  the  defense  and  security  mls-sions  of  the 
United  States  Forces  and  the  needs  of  civil 
and  military  navigation  All  civil  and  military 
air  traffic  control  and  communications  sys- 
tems shall  be  developed  In  close  coordination 
and  shall  be  integrated  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary for  the  operation  of  this  Treaty  Pro- 
cedures, and  any  subsequent  changes  thereto, 
necessary  to  effect  this  coordination  and  in- 
tegration win  be  by  arrangement  between 
the  appropriate  authorities  of  the  two  Gov- 
ernments. Subject  to  the  foregoing,  air  traffic 
control  In  the  Republic  of  Panama  shall 
continue  to  be  governed  by  the  Exchange  of 
Notes  of  April  10.  1950.  concerning  a  Co- 
ordinated system  of  Air  Traffic  Control  pur- 
suant to  Article  XV  of  the  .Aviation  Agree- 
ment of  March  31.  1949  between  the  Republic 
of  Panama  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
so  long  as  that  Exchange  of  Notes  rem.^lns 
In  force. 

ARTICLE  VIII TAX.MtON 

(1)  The  Republic  of  Panama  or  any  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof  shall  Impose  no  taxes 
or  similar  charges  on  property  held,  used  or 
transferred  by  or  behalf  of  the  United  SUtes 
of  America  In  the  Republic  of  Panama,  except 
that  this  shall  not  affect  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (6)  of  Article  EX  of  this  Treaty. 
Appropriate  certification  shall  be  m.idc  that 
the  property  la  held,  used  or  transferred  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  United  -States  of  America 
for  ofllclal  purFKwes. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Forces,  the  Civilian 
Component  and  their  dependents  shall  be 
subject  to  the  Qscal  laws  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama    except    as    hereinafter    provided 

(3)  Members  of  the  Forces,  the  Civilian 
Component  and  their  dependents  shall  not 
be  liable  to  pay  any  taxes  to  the  Republic  of 
PananM  or  any  poiitloal  subdivision  thereof 
on  Income  received  a«  a  re«u!t  of  their  serv- 
ices with  or  employment  by  the  United  States 
of  America  or  on  income  derived  from  sources 
outatde  of  the  Republic  of  Panama.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  Article  do  not  exempt  such 
persons  from  payment  of  taxes  on  income 
derived  from  Republic  of  Panama  sources, 
other  than  those  sources  referred  to  In  the 
first  sentence  of  this  paragraph  nor  do  they 
exempt  United  States  citizens  who  claim 
realdencA  In   the   Republic   of   Panama   for 


United  States  .ncome  t  x  purposes  or  from 
piymeai  of  Republic  of  Panama  t.ixes  on 
income 

i4)  Members  of  the  Forces,  the  Civilian 
Component,  and  tlieu^  dependents  shall  bo 
exempt  from  tixat.on  in  the  Republic  of 
Panama  on  the  holding,  use.  transfer  inter-se, 
or  transfer  by  death  of  movable  property, 
tangible  or  intangible,  the  presence  of  which 
in  the  Republic  of  Pan.\ni.i  Is  due  solely  to 
the  temporary  presence  dt  these  pe.'sons  in 
the  Republic  of  Panam.i,  jHcn  ided  that  such 
exempt.on  shall  not  apply  to  property  held 
for  the  purpose  of  investment  In  the  Republic 
of  Panama  or  to  any  intangible  property 
reg.stered  in  the  Republic  of   Panama, 

ARTICLE     IX CUSTO.MS     AND     OtrTlES 

I  1  I  Save  as  provided  In  this  Tre.ity,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Forces,  Civilian  Component,  and 
their  dependents  shall  be  subject  to  th.e 
laws  and  regulations  administered  by  the 
customs  authorities  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama. 

i2i  .Ml  materials,  supplies  and  equipment 
Imported  by.  on  behalf  of.  or  for  the  use 
of  the  United  States  of  America  or  its  con- 
tractors, whether  <>r  not  designated  under 
Article  VI  of  this  Treaty  or  local,  for  the 
official  use  of  the  United  Stales  Forces  In 
connection  with  the  purposes  of  this  Treaty 
shall  be  permitted  entry  Into  rhe  Republic 
of  Panama,  such  entry  shall  be  Iree  from 
customs  duties  and  other  such  charges.  Ap- 
propriate certification  shall  be  made  that 
.such  materials,  supplies  .Tnd  equipment  are 
being  imported  for  official  u.«e 

t3i  Property  consigned  to  and  for  the 
personal  use  of  Members  of  the  Forces,  the 
Clvlllaji  Component  iitid  their  dependents, 
shall  be  subject  to  c>utoni.<  duties  and  other 
such  charges,  except  th.it  no  duties  or 
charges  shall  be  paid  with  respect  to  furni- 
ture, household  goods,  nnrt  personal  effects. 
Including  vehicles  and  parts  thereof  for 
their  private  use.  Imported  by  Members  of 
the  Forces  or  Civilian  Component  when  they 
first  arrive  to  serve  in  the  Republic  of 
Paiiama  or  by  their  dt pendents  when  they 
first  arrive  for  reunion  with  Members  of  the 
Forces  or  Civilian  Component  Importation 
for  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (3i  of  this 
Article  shall  Include  any  .shipment  within 
6  months  after  first  arrival  or  reunion 

(4 1  The  exemptions  granted  In  paragraphs 
i2»  and  (3i  of  this  Article  shall  apply  only 
to  cases  of  importation  of  goods  and  shall 
not  be  Interpreted  as  refunding  customs 
duties  and  domestic  excises  collected  by  the 
customs  authorities  at  the  time  of  entry  In 
cases  of  purchase  of  goods  on  which  such 
duties  and  excises  have  already  been 
collected 

i5i  Cu.'itoms  examination  shall  not  be 
made  in  the  following  cases: 

( a  \  Members  of  the  Forces  under  orders, 
other  than  leave  orders,  entering  or  leaving 
the  Republic  of  Panama; 

ibi  official  documents  under  official  seal 
and  mall  In  the  United  States  military  postal 
channels  under  official  postal  seal. 

ic)  military  cargo  consigned  to  the  United 
States  .\rmed  Forces. 

(6)  Property  imported  under  this  Article 
and  subsequently  transferred  to  a  person 
not  entitled  to  Import  free  of  duty  shall  be 
subject  to  the  payment  by  the  latter  of  Im- 
port duties  and  other  charges  according  to 
the  laws  and  regT.ilaUons  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama. 

(7i  Goods  Imported  lnt<3  the  Republic  of 
Pananrui  free  from  customs  duties  and  other 
such  charges  pursuant  to  p.tragraphs  (2) 
and  13)  of  this  .\xticle  may  be  re-exported 
free  from  customs  duties  and  other  such 
charges 

(8i  The  United  States  Forces.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  authorities  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  shall  take  such  steps  as  are  neces- 
sary to  prevent  abuse  of  privileges  granted 
to  the  United  States  Forces,  Members  of  the 


Forces,  the  Civilian  Component,  and  their 
dependei.ls  In  accordance  with  this  Article 

(9  I  (  a)  In  order  to  prevent  .iifensc,'-  anairjt 
law5  and  re;;ulatlons  administered  by  the 
customs  authoriliej  of  the  (jcve.-niaint  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama  the  author. ties  of 
the  Republic  of  P.uiama  and  the  UnitM 
States  Forces  shall  a.^'.lst  each  other  in  the 
conduct  of  inquiries  and  the  collection  of 
evidence 

(bi  The  United  States  Forces  shall  render 
all  lawful  assistance  within  their  p<jwer  to 
ensure  that  articles  liable  to  seizure  by  or 
on  behalf  of,  the  customs  authorities  of  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Panami  are 
handed  o'.er  to  these  authorities. 

(c»  The  United  States  Forces  shall  render 
all  lawful  assistance  within  their  power  to 
ensure  the  payment  'S  duties,  taxes  and  pen- 
alties payable  by  Meml>ers  of  the  Forces  or  of 
the  Civilian  Component,  or  their  depend- 
ents 

(di  Tlie  authorities  cf  the  United  St.Ues 
Forces  shall  provide  all  lawful  assistance 
within  their  power  to  the  customs  officials 
dispatched  to  military  controlled  piers  ani 
airports  for  the  purpose  of  customs  exairj- 
nations 

(ei  Vehicles  and  articles  belonging  to  the 
United  States  of  America  seized  from  an  in- 
dividual by  the  customs  authorities  of  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  la 
connection  with  an  offense  against  its  cus- 
toms or  fiscal  laws  or  rektulatlons  shall  be 
handed  over  to  the  appropriate  authorities 
of  the  United   States  Forces 

ARTICLE    X-— CRIMINAL    JURISDICTION 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Article 

(li  The  authorities  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  Mem- 
bers of  the  Forces,  the  Civilian  Compoiiem 
and  their  dependents  with  respect  to  of- 
fenses committed  within  the  Republic  ol 
Panama,  including  offenses  related  to  se- 
curity, which  are  punishable  by  the  laws 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  When  an  offense. 
Including  an  offense  against  the  security  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  Is  not  punish- 
able by  the  laws  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
and  is  punishable  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Jurisdiction  shall  be  exer- 
cised by  the  United  States  of  America  over 
the   aforesaid    persons. 

(2)  The  Republic  of  Panama  agrees  that 
when  an  offense  Is  punishable  by  the  laws 
of  both  countries,  the  military  authorities 
of  the  United  States  of  America  may  exer- 
cise within  the  territory  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  concurrently  with  the  Republic  o! 
Panama  the  crlmln.il  and  disciplinary  Juris- 
diction conferred  on  them  by  the  law  of 
the  United  States  of  America  over  Members 
of  the  Forces,  the  Civilian  Component  and 
their  dependent-s. 

Where  the  right  to  exercise  Jurisdiction 
is  concurrent,  the  following  rules  shall 
apply: 

(a)  The  Republic  of  Panama  shall  have  the 
primary  right  to  riercx^e  juri.'^diction  In  all 
cases  except  those  specified  in  subparagraph 
(b)  of  this  paragraph. 

(bi  The  military  authorities  of  the  United 
States  of  .\merlca  shall  have  the  primary 
right  to  exercise  Jurisdiction,  when  such  » 
right  is  conferred  upon  them  by  the  ap- 
plicable law  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, over  Members  of  the  Forces,  the  Civil- 
ian Component  and  their  dependents  d' 
when  the  offense  is  solely  against  the  prop- 
erty or  security  of  the  United  States  oi 
America  or  ilii  when  the  offense  Is  solely 
against  the  person  or  property  of  another 
Members  of  the  Forces  or  the  Civilian  Com- 
ponent or  a  dependent  or  (ill I  when  the 
offense  arises  out  of  any  act  or  omission 
done    in    the    performance    of    official   duty 

(c>  If  the  State  having  the  primary  rlgSt 
decides  not  to  exercise  Jurisdiction.  It  shall 
notlf;^  the  authorities  of  the  other  State  as 
soon  as  practicable  The  authorities  of  tw 
State    having   the   primary   right  shall  gl'« 
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sympathetic  consideration  to  a  request  from 
the  authorities  of  the  other  State  for  a 
waiver  of  its  right  In  cases  where  the  other 
State  considers  such  waiver  to  be  of  par- 
ticular Importance.  Except  in  cases  where 
the  Republic  of  Panama  has  determined  that 
It  Is  of  particular  Importance  that  jurisdic- 
tion be  exercised  by  Its  authorities,  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  shall  waive  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  primary  right 
to  exercise  Jurisdiction  under  subparagraph 
lal   of  paragraph   (2)   of  this  Article. 

Members  of  the  Forces,  Civilian  Compo- 
nent, and  their  dependents  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  residents  of  the  Canal  Area  with  re- 
spect to  the  authority  and  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Authorities  and  the 
courts  of  the  Canal  Area  for  purposes  of  Ar- 
ticles XXIV  and  XXV  of  the  Treaty  concern- 
ing the  Panama  Canal  signed  on  this  date. 
The  Jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  courts  of 
the  Canal  Area  shall  be  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  of  America  un- 
der pragraph  (1»  and  subparagraph  (b)  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  Article. 

i3i  For  the  purposes  of  this  Treaty  a  se- 
curity offense  against  a  State  shall  Include 
li)  treason  against  the  State:  (11)  sabotage; 
and  (111)  espionage  or  violation  of  any  law 
relating  to  official  secrets  of  that  State  or 
secrets  relating  to  the  national  defense  of 
that  State. 

(4)  The  United  States  of  America  shall, 
in  no  case,  exercise  Jurisdiction  over  citizens 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama  unless  they  are 
members  of  the  United  States  Forces. 

(5 1  I  a)  The  appropriate  authorities  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the  appropri- 
ate authorities  of  the  United  States  of 
America  shall  assist  each  other  in  the  arrest 
of  Members  of  the  Forces  or  Civilian  Compo- 
nent and  their  dependents  In  the  Republic 
of  Panama  and  in  handing  them  over  to  the 
authority  which  is  to  exercise  Jvirlsdictlon  In 
accordance  with  the  above  provisions, 

(b)  The  authorities  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  shall  notify  promptly  the  military 
authorities  of  the  United  States  of  America 
of  the  arrest  of  any  Member  of  the  Forces  or 
Civilian  Component  or  a  dependent, 

(c)  In  all  cases  in  which  the  Republic  of 
Panama  Is  to  exercise  Jurisdiction  an  accused 
Member  of  the  Forces  or  Civilian  Component 
or  dependent  shall  remain  within  Republic 
of  Panama  territory  pending  investigation, 
trial,  final  Judgment  and,  If  convicted,  ful- 
flllment  of  the  penalty,  unless  the  Republic 
of  Panama  agrees  otherwise. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  United  States 
military  authorities  have  custody  under  the 
following  provisions  the  accused,  when  so  re- 
quested by  the  Republic  of  Panama  authori- 
ties, win  be  made  immediately  available  to 
the  said  authorities  for  the  purposes  of  In- 
vestigation and  trial.  The  United  States  au- 
thorities shall  take  full  account  of  all  special 
requests  regarding  custody  made  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

The  custody  of  an  accused  Member  of  the 
Forces  or  Civilian  Component  or  dependent 
over  whom  the  Republic  of  Panama  Is  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  shall.  If  he  Is  In  the 
hands  of  the  United  States  authorities,  re- 
main with  such  authorities  pending  the  con- 
clusion of  all  judicial  proceedings  and  until 
custody  is  requested  by  the  authorities  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama.  If  he  is  In  the  hands 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama  he  shall,  on  re- 
quest, be  handed  over  to  the  United  States 
authorities  In  whose  custody  he  shall  re- 
nialn  until  completion  of  all  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings and  until  custody  is  requested  by 
the  authorities  of  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
unless  the  case  Is  considered  by  the  Republic 
of  Panama  to  be  of  particular  Importance 
or  the  United  States  of  America  requires  as- 
alstance  In  maintaining  custody.  In  any  such 
case  appropriate  cvistody  arrangements  shall 
be  agreed  to  In  the  Joint  Committee. 

(8)  (a)  The  authorities  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama  and  the  United  States  of  America 


shall  assist  each  other  In  the  carrying  out  of 
all  necessary  Investigations  into  offenses,  and 
In  the  collection  and  production  of  evidence 
Including  the  seizure  and.  In  proper  cases, 
nie  handing  over  of  objects  connected  with 
an  offense. 

(b)  The  authorities  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  and  the  United  States  of  America 
shall  notify  one  another  of  the  disposition  of 
all  cases  In  which  there  are  concurrent  rights 
to  exercise  Jurisdiction. 

(7)  A  death  sentence  shall  not  be  carried 
out  In  the  Republic  of  Panama  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  United  States  of  America. 

(8)  Where  an  accused  has  been  tried  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Arti- 
cle by  the  authorities  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  or  by  the  authorities  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  has  been  acquitted,  or 
has  been  convicted  and  is  serving,  or  has 
served,  his  sentence  or  has  been  pardoned,  he 
may  not  be  tried  again  for  the  same  offense 
within  the  same  territory  by  the  authorities 
of  the  other  State.  However,  nothing  In  this 
paragraph  shall  prevent  the  military  authori- 
ties of  the  United  States  of  America  from 
trying  a  Member  of  the  Forces  for  any  viola- 
tion of  rules  of  discipline  arising  from  an  act 
or  omission  which  constituted  an  offense 
for  which  he  was  tried  by  the  authorities  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama. 

(9)  Whenever  a  Member  of  the  Forces  or 
Civilian  Component  or  a  dependent  Is 
prosecuted  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  he  shall  be  entitled : 

(a)  to  a  prompt  and  si>eedy  trial; 

(b)  to  be  informed.  In  advance  of  trial, 
of  the  specific  charge  or  charges  made 
against  him; 

(c)  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses 
against  him; 

(d )  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtain- 
ing witnesses  In  hla  favor.  If  they  are  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Republic  of  Panama; 

(e)  to  have  legal  representation  of  his 
own  choice  for  his  defense  or  to  have  free  or 
assisted  legal  representation  under  the  con- 
ditions prevailing  for  the  time  being  in  the 
Republic  of  Panama; 

(f)  If  he  considers  It  necessary,  to  have 
the  services  of  a  competent  Interpreter; 

(g)  to  have  a  representative  of  the  United 
States  Government  present  during  the  trial, 
which  will  be  public  except  when  the  court 
decrees  otherwise  in  accordance  with  Re- 
public of  Panama  law. 

(10)  In  addition,  such  member  or  de- 
pendent shall  enjoy  the  fundamental 
guarantees  and  rights  provided  for  In  the 
Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  as 
well  as  those  enjoyed  In  the  Canal  Zone  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  entry  Into  force  of 
this  Treaty. 

(11)  (a)  Regularly  constituted  military 
units  or  formations  of  the  United  States 
Forces  shall  police  the  Defense  Areas.  The 
military  police  of  the  United  States  Forces 
may  take  all  appropriate  measures  to  ensure 
the  maintenance  of  order  in,  and  the  se- 
curity of,  such  areas. 

(b)  Outside  the  Defense  Areas,  such  mili- 
tary police  shall  be  employed  only  subject 
to  arrangements  with  the  authorities  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  and  In  liaison  with  those 
authorities,  and  Insofar  as  such  employment 
Is  necessary  to  maintain  discipline  and  order 
among  the  Members  of  the  Forces. 

(12)  Where  a  Member  of  the  Forces  or  the 
Civilian  Component  or  a  dependent  has  been 
tried  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Article  and  has  been  convicted  and  Ls 
serving  a  sentence  In  a  confinement  facility 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  appropriate  and 
recurring  visitation  rights,  not  less  than 
weekly,  shall  be  extended  to  the  Immediate 
family  of  such  Member  or  dependent  and  to 
representatives  of  the  United  States  Forces, 
and  health  and  comfort  Items  such  as  cloth- 
ing, medicine,  and  food  may  be  delivered  to 
and  used  by  such  Member  or  dependent  In 
confinement. 


(13)  Facilities  used  for  the  execution  of  a 
sentence  to  a  period  of  confinement.  Im- 
prisonment, or  penal  servitude,  or  for  the 
detention  of  Members  of  the  Forces  or  the 
Civilian  Component  or  dependents  will  meet 
minimum  standards  as  agreed  In  the  Joint 
Committee. 

ARTICLE    XI CLAIMS 

(1)  Each  Government  waives  all  Its  claims 
against  the  other  Government  lor  damage 
to  any  property  owned  by  It  and  used  by  Its 
land,  sea  or  air  armed  services,  If  such  dam- 
age: 

(a)  was  caused  by  a  member  or  an  em- 
ployee of  the  armed  services  of  the  other 
Government  in  the  execution  of  his  official 
duties;  or 

(b)  arose  from  the  use  of  any  vehicle, 
vessel  or  aircraft  owned  by  the  other  Gov- 
ernment and  used  by  its  armed  services  pro- 
vided either  that  the  vehicle,  vessel  or  air- 
craft causing  the  damage  was  being  used  for 
official  purposes,  or  that  the  damage  was 
caused  to  property  being  so  used. 

(c)  Claims  by  one  Government  against  the 
other  Government  for  maritime  salvage  shall 
be  waived  provided  that  the  vessel  or  cargo 
salved  was  owned  by  one  of  the  Governments 
and  being  used  by  Its  armed  services  for 
official  purposes. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  damage  caused  or  arising 
as  stated  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  Article 
to  other  property  owned  by  either  Govern- 
ment and  located  in  the  Republic  of  Panama: 

(a)  each  Government  waives  Its  claim  up 
to  the  amount  of  $1400; 

(b)  claims  In  excess  of  the  amount  stated 
in  subparagraph  (a)  of  this  paragraph  shall 
be  settled  by  the  Government  against  which 
the  claim  Is  made  and.  If  not  so  settled, 
through  diplomatic  channels.  If  no  agree- 
ment Is  reached  at  the  diplomatic  level,  set- 
tlement shall  be  sought  through  the  arbitra- 
tion procedure  established  by  Article  XXXVn 
of  the  Treaty  concerning  the  Pananfe  Canal 
signed  on  this  date. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  this  Article  the  expression  "owned 
by  a  Government"  in  the  case  of  a  vessel 
includes  a  vessel  on  bare-boat  charter  to  that 
Government  or  requisitioned  by  it  on  bare- 
boat terms  or  seized  by  it  in  prize  (except 
to  the  extent  that  the  risk  of  loss  or  liability 
is  borne  by  some  other  person  than  such 
Government). 

(4)  Each  Government  waives  all  Its  claims 
against  the  other  Government  for  injury 
or  death  suffered  by  any  member  of  its 
armed  services  while  such  member  was  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  his  official 
duties. 

(5)  (a)  Members  of  the  Forces  and  the 
Civilian  Component  shall  be  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  except:  (1)  in  a  matter 
arising  from  his  performance  of  official  duty; 
or  (2)  In  respect  of  any  claim  where  there 
has  been  pajrment  in  full  satisfaction  of  the 
claim. 

(b)  In  case  any  private  movable  property, 
excluding  that  In  use  by  the  United  States 
Forces,  which  Is  subject  to  compulsory  exe- 
cution under  Panamanian  law.  Is  within  the 
Defense  Areas,  the  United  States  authorities 
shall,  upon  the  request  of  the  Panamanian 
courts,  render  all  assistance  within  their 
f>ower  to  see  that  such  property  is  turned 
over   to  the  Panamanian  authorities. 

(6)  Claims  (other  than  contractual  claims) 
arising  out  of  acts  or  omissions  of  Members 
of  the  Forces  or  the  Civilian  Component 
done  In  the  performance  of  official  duty,  or 
out  of  any  other  act,  omission  or  occurrence 
for  which  the  United  States  of  America  Is 
legally  responsible  and  causing  damage  In 
the  Republic  of  Panama  to  third  parties 
other  than  the  two  Governments  shall  be 
settled  In  accordance  with  the  following 
rules: 

(a)    The  affected  party  may  present  his 
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claim    directly    to    the    United    States    au- 
tborltles: 

(b)  It  not  otherwise  agreed,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Panama  may  present 
the  claUn  through  diplomatic  channels,  and 
If  no  agreement  ts  reached,  through  the 
arbitrary  procedure  as  sec  torth  in  Article 
XXXVII  of  the  Treaty  concerning  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  signed  on   this  date. 

(c)  The  United  tjtates  Government  shall 
entertain  other  non-contractual  claims 
against  Members  of  the  Forces  and  the  Civil- 
ian Component  and  may  offer  cx-gratxa  pay- 
m.ent  in  such  cases  and  in  such  .imounts  as 
Is  determined  by  the  appropriate  United 
States  authorities. 

(7)  The  authorities  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  and  the  United  States  of  America 
shall  cooperate  in  the  prompt  investigation 
and  the  procurement  of  evidence  for  the  fair 
dlapoattlon  of  claims   under  this  Article 

(8)  Contractual  claims  shall  be  settled  as 
provided  In  the  dispute  clause  of  the  con- 
tract* and.  In  the  absence  of  such  clause. 
through  the  presentation  of  claims  directly 
to  the  United  States  authorities. 

AlTICI^    Xn — TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

The  United  States  Government  may  estab- 
lish, maintain  and  operate  or  arrange  to  be 
operated  for  Its  benefit,  telecommunications 
facilities,  meteorological  and  navigational 
aids;  radio,  television  and  radar  transmit- 
ting and  receiving  equipment,  submarine  and 
subterranean  cables,  and  such  other  elec- 
tronic devices  as  may  be  required  for  the 
purpoeee  of  this  Treaty.  The  United  States 
QoTemment  may  retain  all  communication 
networks  and  communications  electronic  fa- 
cilities operating,  and  all  those  radio  fre- 
quencies, powers,  and  band  widths  which 
are  In  use  by  It.  on  the  date  this  Treaty 
enters  Into  force.  The  use  of  additional  radio 
frequencies,  pmwers.  and  band  widths  shall 
be  subject  to  coordination  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Panama  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Radio  RegulaUon,  1959.  of 
the  International  Telecommunications  Union 
reflected  In  Annex  B  of  this  Treaty 

AmCLE    XIII — Sl-RVETS 

(1)  The  United  States  Government  may 
make  topographic,  hydrographlc  and  other 
surveys  (including  the  taking  of  aerial 
photographs)    In  the  Defense  Areas. 

(2)  The  United  States  Government  may 
make  arrangements  through  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee for  surveys  elsewhere  In  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  and  in  such  cases  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Panama  may  desig- 
nate an  official  representative  to  be  present 
and  the  United  States  Government  will  fur- 
nish to  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  without  cost  a  reasonable  number 
of  copies  of  the  data  resulting  from  surveys 
BO  made. 

ASnCLE   XIV— POST  omcEs 

The  United  State*  of  America  may  estab- 
lish and  operate,  within  the  Military  Bases. 
United  States  military  post  offices  for  the 
use  of  Members  of  the  Forces,  the  Civilian 
Component  and  their  dependents  The 
United  States  of  America  may  permit  the 
use  of  military  post  offices  by  United  States 
Contractors  for  official  mall  only  and  such 
other  persona  as  may  be  agreed  m  the  Joint 
Committee. 

AKTTCU    XV — rOMMIS-SARIES.    STORES.     AND 
EXCHANGES 

(1)  The  United  States  Government  shall 
have  the  right  to  establish  and  operate  with- 
in the  Military  Bases  as  hereinafter  defined 
In  Annex  A  of  this  Treaty  activities  such 
as  oommisaary  storen.  military  <iervice3  ez- 
changes.  recreational  faciltttes.  and  social 
and  athletic  clubs  for  the  use  of  Members 
of  the  Forces,  the  Civilian  Component,  their 
dependents  and  such  other  persons  as  may 
be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee. Such  activities  and  the  merchandise 


and  services  sold  or  dispensed  by  them  shall 
be  free  of  all  taj:e3,  duties  and  imposts. 

1 2)  The  Siile  or  dispensing  ol  alcoholic 
beverages  and  the  purchasing  policy  to  be 
followed  with  respect  to  merchandise  to  be 
resold  at  the  above  referred  establishments, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  International  arrange- 
ments In  ettect  between  the  Republic  of 
Panama  and  the  United  fcjCales  of  .\nierlca  at 
the  time  this  Treat>  enters  Into  force.  1 75  ; 
reduction  on  Panama  duty  i 

(3i  To  prevent  abu.se  of  the  privileges 
granted  under  thus  .\rtlcle.  the  appropriate 
authorities  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  and 
the  United  States  of  .\merlca  shall  work  out 
appropriate  control  procedures  In  the  Joint 
Committee. 

ARTICLE   XVI    -HEALTH    AND   SANITATION 

Consistent  with  the  right  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  furnish  medical  support 
for  Its  Armed  Forces.  Civilian  Component  and 
their  dependents,  matters  of  mutual  concern 
pertaining  to  the  control  and  prevention  of 
diseases  and  the  coordination  of  other  pub- 
lic health,  medical,  sanitation,  and  veter- 
inary services  shall  be  resolved  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  two  Governments  in  the 
Joint  Committee. 

ARTICLE    XVII       DRIVING     PERMITS 

(  1 »  In  such  manner  as  may  be  agreed 
through  the  Joint  Committee,  the  proper  au- 
thorities of  the  Republic  of  Panama  shall  be 
notified  as  to  driving  permits  or  licenses  is- 
sued by  the  United  Stiites  authorities  to 
Members  of  the  Forres,  the  Civilian  Com- 
ponent and  their  dependents  and  such  per- 
mits or  licenses  shall  be  accepted  as  valid, 
without  a  driving  test  or  fee.  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Republic  of  Panama 

(2)  Official  vehicles  which  are  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  of  America  shall 
carry  distinctive  numbered  plates  or  Individ- 
ual markings  which  will  readily  Identify 
them. 

(3)  Privately  owned  vehicles  of  Members 
of  the  Forces,  the  Civilian  Component  and 
their  dependents  shall  carry  Republic  of 
Panama  number  plates  to  be  acquired 
through  the  payment  of  the  registration  fees 
paid  by  nationals  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

ARTICLE  XVnl — GENERAL  OBLIGATIONS 

(1)  Members  of  the  Forces,  the  Civilian 
Component  and  their  dependents  shall  re- 
spect the  laws  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
and  this  Treaty  and  refrain  from  any  ac- 
tivity Inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  this 
Treaty 

i2i  In  the  exercise  of  the  privileges  and 
use  of  the  Defense  Areas  granted  under  this 
Treaty,  the  United  States  Forces  shall  take. 
within  the  Defense  Areas,  every  practicable 
measure  to  cooperate  In  the  protection  of 
public  health  >.n  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

(3)  The  authorities  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  and  of  the  United  States  of  America 
shall  cooperate  to  facilitate  the  purposes  of 
this  Treaty  including  the  enactment  and 
enforcement  of  such  laws  or  regulations  as 
m.'iy    be   required    therefor 

(♦)  Members  at  the  Forces  may  possess 
and  carry  arms  on  the  condition  that  they 
are  authorized  to  do  so  by  their  orders  Pro- 
cedures Incorporating  any  special  requests 
concerning  this  matter  may  be  agreed 
through   the  Joint  Committee 

(5t  The  United  States  Forces  may  enter 
Into  agreements  with  the  Canal  Author- 
ities to  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of 
the  ml.sslon  of  such  FVirces  Cooperative 
agreements.  Including  licensing  arrange- 
ments, may  be  entered  Into  for  this  purp<38e. 

In  particular,  the  United  States  Forces 
may  conclude  mutually  satlsf.ictory  arrange- 
ments with  the  Canal  Authorities  relative 
to  the  use  of  utilities  and  community  serv- 
ices. Including  power,  potable  water,  school- 
ing, hoepltallzatlon.  sanitation  and  Are  pro- 
tection    The    conclusion    of    such    arrange- 


ments shall  not  preclude  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  such  services  by  the 
United  States  Forces  when  necessary  to  meet 
operational  requirements. 

ARTICLE  XIX — JOINT  COMMITTEE 

(li  A  Joint  Committee  shall  be  estab- 
lished as  the  means  for  resolving  on  a  mu- 
tually satisfactory  basis  all  matters  regard- 
liig  the  implementation  of  this  Treaty. 

(2 1  The  Joint  Committee  shall  be  com- 
p(jsed  of  one  representative  each  of  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  and 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  each  of  whom  shall  have  one  or 
more  deputies.  The  Joint  Conxmlttee  shall 
determine  its  own  rules  of  procedure  and 
appoint  such  sub-committees  .is  may  be  re- 
quired. The  Joint  Committee  shall  be  so 
organized  that  it  may  meet  immediately  at 
any  time  at  the  request  of  the  Representa- 
tive of  either  the  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama  or  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

1 3)  If  the  Joint  Committee  Is  unable 
to  resolve  a  particular  matter,  it  shall  refer 
that  matter  to  the  respective  Governments 
for  further  consideration  through  appropri- 
ate  channels. 

ARTICLE    XX — DURATION 

( 1 1  This  Treaty  shall  enter  Into  force  on 
the  date  of  entry  Into  force  of  the  Treaty 
concerning  the  Panama  Canal  signed  on  this 
date 

(2 1  This  Treaty  shall  terminate  five  years 
after  the  termination  of  the  Treaty  con- 
cerning the  Panama  Canal  i  12  31  99 1  signed 
by  the  two  Governments  on  this  date  or  at 
such  time  as  the  United  States  of  America  Is 
no  longer  committed  by  a  bilateral  treaty 
entered  Into  between  the  Republic  of  Pana- 
ma and  the  United  States  of  .America  to  de- 
fend an  inter-oceanlc  canal  in  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  whichever  occurs  later. 

Signed  at  Washington.  DC.  In  the  Span- 
ish and  English  languages,  both  texts  being 

equallv  authoritative,  this day  of , 

1967. 

For  the  Republic  of  Panama: 


For  the  United  States  of  America : 


ANNCX   A — DEFENSE   AREAS 

The  Defense  Areas,  the  use  of  which  Is 
made  available  by  the  Republic  of  Panama 
to  the  United  States  of  America  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  this  Treaty,  are  as  follows: 
Military  Bases  means  an  area  In  the  Ee- 
publlc  of  Panama  the  use  of  which  Is  made 
available  by  the  Republic  of  Panama  ex- 
clusively to  the  United  States  Forces  for 
Canal  Defense  and  related  security  purpoeet 
I  Here  description  of  Military  Bases.) 
Maneuver  Area  means  an  area  In  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  to  which  the  Republic  of 
Panama  grants  access  to  the  United  States 
Forces  for  training  and  maneuver  purpose* 
in  connection  with  Canal  Defense  and  re- 
lated security  purposes. 

(Here  description  of  Maneuver  Areas.) 
Surietllancr  Area  means  an  area  In  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  to  w^hich  the  Republic  of 
Panama  grants  .access  to  the  United  States 
Forces  for  Canal  Defense  and  related  security 
purposes 

(Here  description  of  Surveillance  Areas. 1 
AusUiary  Facility  means  an  area  In  the 
Republic  of  Panama  the  use  of  which  is 
made  available  by  the  Republic  of  Panama 
exclusively  to  the  United  States  Forces  for 
the  Installation  and  operation  of  facilities 
auxiliary  to  Canal  Defense  and  related  se- 
curity purposes 

(Here  description  of  Auxiliary  Facilities. i 

A.NNEX     B USE     or    rREQUENCIES.     POWERS    AND 

BAND     WIDTHS     BY     THE    UNITED     STATES    COV- 
ER.NME.NT     IN     THE    REPUBLIC     or    PANAMA 

The  use  of  frequencies,  powers,  and  band 
widths    by    the    United    .States    Government 
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(ball  be  coordinated  with  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama  In  accordance  with 
the  following  procedures: 

(1)  Upon  the  coming  into  force  of  this 
Treaty,  the  United  States  authorities  will  fur- 
nish to  the  appropriate  Panamanian  authori- 
ties a  list  of  all  radio  frequencies  then 
assigned  for  tise  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment In  the  Republic  of  Panama.  This  list 
will  be  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
vailing international  procedure  used  by  the 
International  Telecommunications  Union 
and  win  Include  the  notification  details  for 
both  those  frequency  notifications  now  pub- 
lished In  the  radio  frequency  records  of  the 
International  Telecommunications  Union 
and  those  for  which  notifications  are  In 
process  of  review  In  preparation  for  such  pub- 
lication. It  will  also  Include  details  regarding 
those  frequencies  assigned  for  use  by  the 
Cnlted  States  Government  In  the  Republic 
of  Panama  for  which  International  registra- 
tion and  concomitant  International  protec- 
tion from  Interference  Is  not  considered 
necessary  at  this  time.  The  frequencies  thus 
listed  will  be  available  for  continued  use  In 
the  Republic  of  Panama  by  the  United  States 
Government.  Modifications  to  this  frequency 
list  wUl  be  effected  as  outlined  below. 

(2)  Prior  to  assigning  any  new  frequency 
for  use  of  the  United  States  Government  or 
its  agencies  in  the  Republic  of  Panama  or 
modifying  or  deleting  any  existing  assign- 
ment, the  United  States  Government  will  co- 
ordinate such  proposed  assignment,  modifica- 
tion, or  deletion  with  the  Panamanian  au- 
thorities. The  purpose  of  such  coordination 
will  be  to  Insure  technical  compatibility  be- 
tween frequency  assignments  of  the  two  Gov- 
ernments. Every  effort  will  be  made  by  the 
appropriate  United  States  and  Panamanian 
authorities  to  resolve  compatibility  prob- 
lems. Pending  resolution  of  such  problems, 
the  United  States  authorities  may  use  the  fre- 
quencies In  question  on  a  trial  basis,  subject 
to  causing  no  Interference  with  existing 
Panamanian  operations. 

(31  Having  coordinated  the  proposed  fre- 
quency usage  the  United  States  Government 
will,  In  those  cases  where  International  pro- 
tection from  Interference  Is  desired,  forward 
the  necessary  notification  documents  direct 
to  the  International  Telecommunications 
Union.  When  International  protection  from 
interference  Is  no  longer  desired,  the  United 
States  Government  will  forward  the  necessary 
notification  of  deletion  docimiente  direct  to 
the  International  Telecommvmlcatlons  Un- 
ion. Such  notification  will  be  In  accordance 
with  the  prevailing  international  procedures 
lied  by  the  International  Telecommunica- 
tions Union,  In  accordance  with  Resolution  5, 
adopted  by  the  International  Administrative 
Radio  Conference,  Geneva,  1959.  the  Oovern- 
mentfi  o(.  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Republic  of  Panama  will  inform  the  In- 
ternational Telecommunications  Union  that 
an  arrangement  exists  between  the  Oovern- 
ments  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Republic  of  Panama  providing  for  the 
necessary  cc»rdlnatlon  of  frequency  usage 
and  which  does,  as  an  administrative  con- 
venience, permit  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  forward  for  International  registration 
purpose  direct  to  the  Union  notifications  of 
the  usage  and  deletion  of  such  frequencies. 

ANNEXED     AGREEMENT    REGARDING     VARIOUS 
MATTERS 

That  the  training  and  liaison  activities 
Involving  military  forces  of  Latin  American 
countries  friendly  to  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama conducted  at  the  time  of  the  entry  into 
force  of  this  Treaty  may  be  continued  for 
»  ten-year  period  commencing  from  the  date 
of  such  entry  Into  force,  and  thereafter  for 
additional  five-year  periods  as  agreed  by  the 
two  Governments. 

That  the  term  "official  duty"  appearing 
In  sub-paragraph  (b)  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
^Icle  X  of  this  Treaty  Is  not  meant  to  In- 


clude all  acts  by  an  Individual  during  the 
period  while  he  is  on  duty,  but  Is  meant 
to  apply  only  to  acts  which  are  required 
or  authorized  to  be  done  as  a  function  of 
that  duty  which  the  Individual  is  perform- 
ing; official  duty  does  Include  any  duty  or 
service  required  or  authorized  to  be  done 
by  estatutes,  regulations,  the  order  of  a  su- 
perior of  military  usage;  and  that  whenever 
it  Is  necessary  to  determine  whether  an  al- 
leged offense  arose  out  of  an  act  or  omission 
done  In  the  performance  of  official  duty,  a 
certlficflle  Issued  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  alleged  offended  or 
offenders,  on  advise  of  the  staff  legal  offi- 
cers or  staff  Judge  advocate,  will  be  delivered 
promptly  to  the  Panamanian  prosecuting 
attorney  concerned,  and  this  certificate  will 
be  honored  by  the  Panamanian  authorities. 
In  those  cases  where  the  Minister  of  Justice 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama  considers  that 
discussion  of  this  certificate  of  Official  Duty 
Is  required  In  the  circumstances,  it  shall 
be  made  the  subject  of  disappropriate  offi- 
cials of  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama  and  the  diplomatic  mission  of 
the  United  States  of  America  within  ten 
days  from  receipt  of  the  certificate  by  the 
prosecuting  attorney. 

That  Included  under  the  cooperation  con- 
templated by  paragraph  (3)  of  Article  XVm 
of  this  Treaty  will  be  the  legislative  and 
other  action  necessary  by  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama  to  ensure  the 
unimpaired  use  of  the  Defense  Areas. 

That  customs  and  other  inspections  will 
not  be  made  of  the  vessels,  aircraft,  vehicles 
and  equipment  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  Article  VII  of  this  Treaty.  (Vessels  and 
aircraft  operated  by  or  tmder  the  control 
of  the  U.S.  for  official  purposes.) 

EXCHANGE   OF  NOTES — RIO   HATA 

Z>ro/t>  V 

EXCELLENCY  1 

I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  Treaty  be- 
tween the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the 
United  States  of  America  concerning  the  De- 
fense of  the  Panama  Canal  and  of  its  Neu- 
trality signed  today  and  to  the  imderstand- 
ing  reached  by  our  two  Governments  as 
follows : 

(a)  The  Republic  of  Panama  will  reserve 
for  a  period  at  least  equal  to  the  period  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (d) ,  below,  exclusively 
as  a  military  reservation  for  its  armed  forces 
the  area  know  as  "Rio  Hata,"  which  was  re- 
served exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  maneu- 
vers and  military  training  under  Article  VIII 
of  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Understanding  and 
Cooperation  and  related  Memorandum  of  Un- 
derstanding Reached  signed  at  Panama  on 
January  24,  1955. 

(b)  Within  the  area  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (a)  above  and  for  the  duration  of  this 
Agreement,  the  United  States  of  America 
shall  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  obligations  provided  for  in 
Article  VIII  of  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Under- 
standing and  Cooperation  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made  in  the  foregoing  paragraph. 

(c)  The  Republic  of  Panama  and  the 
United  States  of  America  will  each  designate 
a  representative  to  a  Joint  Rio  Hato^om- 
mlsslon  which  will  be  responsible  for  the 
activities  to  be  conducted  under  this  Agree- 
ment, the  handling  of  other  matters  related 
to  the  proper  accomplishment  of  its  pur- 
poses, and  the  adoption  of  such  safety  meas- 
ures as  may  be  necessary. 

(d)  This  Agreement  shall  continue  In 
force  for  a  period  of  ten  years  and  shall  be 
extended  for  successive  periods  of  one  year 
each  unless  either  Government  gives  twelve 
months  notice  of  its  intention  to  terminate 
the  Agreement  at  the  end  of  the  next  suc- 
cessive one  year  period. 

I  further  have  the  honor  to  propose  that 
this   Note   and    Your   Excellency's    Note   in 


reply,  concurring  therein,  shall  consUtute  an 
agreement  between  our  two  Governments  to 
take  effect  on  the  date  the  Instruments  of 
ratification  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Republic 
of  Panama  and  the  United  States  of  America 
concerning  the  Defense  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  of  Its  Neutrality  are  exchanged. 
Accept,  Excellency,  etc. 


'  Subject  to  review  at  the  technical  level. 


REPEALING  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
GOLD  COVER 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  25- 
percent  gold  cover  requirement  for  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  serves  no  useful  pur- 
pose, since  the  notes  are  not  redeemable 
in  gold  and  since,  as  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Chairman  Martin  has  stated,  in- 
ternational monetary  use  is  "the  prin- 
cipal function  performed  by  gold  today." 
Removal  of  the  reserve  requirement, 
which  Chairman  Martin  favors,  will  free 
$10  billion  in  gold  held  by  the  Tresisury 
to  perform  its  useful  function  in  interna- 
tional exchange  and  remove  the  threat 
of  exhaustion  hanging  over  our  present 
available  other  stocks,  now  shrunken  to 
little  more  than  $3  billion. 

On  June  21  I  Introduced  a  bill  for  this 
purpose,  S.  1983,  which  is  now  before 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
Subsequently  the  columnist  Marshall 
McNeil  devoted  an  article  to  the  question 
under  the  title  "Demonetize  Gold?"  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article, 
which  appeared  in  the  Evansville  Press 
of  July  8,  may  appear  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Demonetize  Gold?  » 

(By  Marshall  McNeil) 

Washington. — American  money  used  to  be 
Intrinsically  valuable. 

Silver  was  silver,  gold  was  gold,  and  paper 
currency,  pledged  to  both,  could  be  freely 
traded  for  either. 

But  silver,  In  effect,  has  been  demonetized. 
Sliver  dollars  no  longer  are  produced.  Sub- 
sidiary coins  formerly  of  silver  now  partly  are 
base  metal.  Sliver  certificates  used  to  be  the 
common  currency  and  the  promise  on  their 
face  that  they  would  be  accepted  for  sliver 
was  religiously   observed. 

Gold  coins  haven't  been  minted  for  a  gen- 
eration or  more.  What  coins  remain  are  held 
by  museums,  or  coin  collectors,  or  Jingle  from 
ladles'  bracelets.  They  cannot  be  used  at  the 
supermarket.  It's  Illegal  for  a  private  person 
to  hold  a  gold  certificate.  No  American  paper 
money  can  be  turned  In  at  the  treasiu-y  for 
gold  coins. 

Yet  Federal  reserves  notes,  the  heart  of  our 
currency  system,  are  still  backed  by  gold. 
The  law  says  there  shall  be  25  per  cent  gold 
backing  for  these  notes. 

Now  that  sliver  In  effect  has  been  demone- 
tized to  "free"  about  200  million  ounces  of 
the  metal  held  at  the  treasury,  the  move  is  on 
to  start  the  demonetization  of  gold. 

Sen.  Vance  Hartke  (D.,  Ind.)  has  Intro- 
duced a  bill  to  remove  the  requirement  for 
the  25  per  cent  gold  backing  for  federal  re- 
serve notes.  And  federal  reserve  chairman 
William  McChesney  Martin  has  Just  notified 
the  Senate  he  favors  that  bill.  The  Johnson 
administration  Is  expected  soon  to  ask  for 
passage  of  It,  or  a  bill  like  it. 

At  the  end  of  May  the  federal  government's 
gold  stock,  held  at  Tort  Knox,  Ky.,  and  in  the 
federal  reserve,  amounted  to  $13.2  billion.  It 
has  been  dwindling  as  foreign  governments 
and  central  banks  have  required  us  to  honor 
our  pledge  to  redeem  our  dollars  for  gold  at 
$35  per  ounce. 
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Of  the  $13.2  billion  about  •10  billion  Is  ear- 
marked as  the  25  per  cent  backing  for  the 
federal  reserve  notes  The  anr\ount  of  this 
earmarked  gold  will  Increase  aa  the  total  of 
federal   reserve   notes  outstanding   increase*! 

This  left  the  government  with  only  about 
$3.2  billion  of  so-called  ■free"  gold,  avail- 
able to  meet  the  potential  demands  of  for- 
eign governments  and   central  b.mlcs 

Only  these  governments  and  banks  can 
convert  dollars  into  gold  at  our  treasury.  If 
they  were  to  make  all  their  claims  at  once 
there  wouldn't  be  a  nickels  worth  of  gold 
left  In  our  stockpile.  Indeed,  there  wouldn't 
be  enough  gold 

But  by  "freeing  "  the  $10  billion  now  "Im- 
prisoned" by  the  federal  re.serve  notes,  the 
whole  American  gold  stock  in  Martins 
words,  would  be  available  for  use  as  an  "in- 
ternational monetary  reserve — the  principal 
function  performed  by  gold  today"  This,  In 
the  chairman's  view,  would  strengthen  the 
International  position  of  the  dollar  " 

But  when  the  '25  per  cent  gold  backing  Is 
removed,  there'll  be  nothing  behind  Ameri- 
can money  but  .\merlca  s  economic  might 
For  Hartke.  and  obviously  for  Majtin.  that's 
sufflctent. 

"The  soundness  of  the  dollar  does  not  de- 
pend on  Its  backing  by  gold.  "  says  Hartke 
"The  solidity  of  our  economy,  the  total  over- 
all soundness  of  our  policies,  the  fully  war- 
ranted confidence  In  the  dolLnr  by  our  own 
people  and  other  people  of  the  world — these 
are  the  true  backing  which  we  have  The  gold 
backing  may  give  a  sen.'ie  of  security,  but  It 
Is  only  a  feeling:  the  real  security  is  another 
matter." 

Repeal  of  the  gold  cover  for  federal  reserve 
notes  would,  Hartke  Is  convinced,  only  em- 
phasize that  the  dollar  stands  on  Its  own. 
and  doesn't  need  a  met.*:  prop 

If  the  bill  passes.  American  money  would 
still  be  valuable.  Extrlnslcally  valuable.  But 
for  how  much — and   how   long'' 


RATE  POLICIES  AND  CAPITAL 
NEEDS  IN  THE  TRANSPORTATION 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  HARTKE  Mr  President,  efficient 
transportation  by  rail,  highway,  water. 
pipeline,  and  airline  l.s  a  key  factor  in 
the  high  productivity  of  the  U  S.  econ- 
omy. The  economic  health  of  the  trans- 
portation Industry  is  a  specific  concern 
of  the  Congress  expressed  in  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act.  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act.  and  the  act  creating  the  new 
Department  of  Transportation. 

Recently,  a  constituent  of  mine.  J.  W. 
Hershey,  of  Houston,  president  of  Amer- 
ican Commercial  Lines,  in  a  most  con- 
structive speech,  suggested  the  need  for 
a  new  and  sounder  approach  to  the  pric- 
ing of  all  modes  of  transportation.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  transportation  com- 
panies will  need  to  spend  at  least  $27 
billion  for  new  and  Improved  equipment 
and  facilities  In  the  next  5  years  if  the 
transport  needs  of  the  economy  are  to  be 
successfully  met.  This  expansion  will 
have  to  be  financed  by  a  rate  structure 
which  results  in  adequate  earnings  if  all 
these  billions  are  to  be  made  available 
In  the  public  Interest. 

My  colleague.  Senator  Macntjson.  has 
already  placed  a  copy  of  the  Hershey 
speech  in  the  Record.  Mr.  Hershey  s 
suggestlona  struck  a  responsive  note 
throughout  the  trarvsportation  Industry. 
Traffic  World,  in  an  editorial,  said  the 
speech  "rang  the  bell."  It  was  reported 
extensively  In  Railway  Age.  the  Water- 
ways Journal,  and  Transport  Topics,  na- 


tional newspaper  of  the  motor-freight 
carriers.  Without  objection.  I  would  like 
to  share  these  articles  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

IFrom  the  Waterways  Journal  1 
Tra.ssportation  Pricing  Is  Termed     U.vreal- 
isTic" — J     W     Hershey    Says   Industry    Is 
Nut  Using  Best  Arouments  for  Increases 

The  tran.sportatlon  Industry  Is  not  using 
Its  best  arguments  :  >  support  rate  incre.tses. 
J  W  He.'shey.  president  of  American  Com- 
mercial Lines.  Inc  .  said  on  June  22  .it  a 
meeting  of  ICC  practitioners  at  the  Mark 
Hopkins  Hotel  in  San  Francl.sco  Mr  Hershey 
said  drastic  new  thl:iklng  la  needed  about 
the  profitability  of  surface  transport  com- 
panies "If  a  flight  of  capital  from  transpor- 
tation "  Is  to  be  avoided 

■'The  ultimate  truth  is  that,  as  a  competi- 
tive Industry,  transportation  must  earn  on 
lt.s  capltiil  an  Investment  yield  comparable 
ti)  industry  generally,  or  the  capital  will  go 
elsewhere,  ■  Mr   Hershey  said 

■  The  current  rate  increases  are  surprising, 
not  becau.se  they  are  being  made — -a  change 
of  direction  of  this  kliid  Is  probably  long 
overdue — but  because  arguments  used  Ui 
support  them  are  Incomplete  In  some  very 
Important  respects."  he  said 

UNREALISTIC   PRICING 

Mr  Hershey  noted  that  the  Industry's 
pricing  Ideas  have  been  mainly  de^slgned  to 
give  one  mode  an  advantage  over  another. 
and  not  to  meet  the  long-run  financial  needs 
of  the  industry  as  a  whole 

"In  concentrating  on  the  what's  good  for 
me  ind  bad  for  you'  approach  to  pricing,  we 
hive.  I  think.  Ignored  some  foundation  busi- 
ness ind  e  onomlc  facts  As  a  result.  In- 
dustry pricing  policies  have  become  highly 
unrealistic.  '  he  said. 

Mr  Hershey  urged  the  adoption  of  prac- 
tical pricing  goals  to  convert  the  Industry 
from  the  "step-child  of  the  investment  com- 
munity" to  one  with  prospects  as  attractive 
as  the  general  run  of  Industry  He  declared 
that  the  transport  industry  lacks  In'orm.i- 
tlon  essential  to  the  development  of  sound 
pricing  policies  In  that  It  does  not  have  any 
Idea  of  Its  requirements  for  capital  spending 
in  the  next  five  or  10  years 

He  roughly  estimated  that  the  Industry 
will  need  to  lay  out  at  least  $27  billions  for 
new  and  Improved  equipment  In  the  next 
five  years,  but  said  more  precise  estimates 
should  be  made  Rates  charged  should  be 
related  to  the  need  to  produce  earnings 
sufficient  to  underwrite  these  enormous  out- 
lays, he  said. 

REALISTIC   DEPRECIATION 

Depreciation  reserves  based  on  historical 
cijsts  of  equipment,  he  continued,  ignore 
the  long  continuing  effects  of  Inflation  and 
are  hopelessly  Inadequate  to  the  task  of  re- 
placing worn  out  and  used  up  transporta- 
tion facilities.  If  relied  on  as  a  guide  for  re- 
placing rail  and  water  carrier  assets,  which 
are  very  long-lived,  depredation  based  on 
historic  costs  leads  to  serious  underpriclng 
of  services.  Mr  Hershey  pfJlnted  out  Depre- 
ciation baaed  on  current  replacement  value 
of  assets  Is  the  proper  measure  of  the  cost 
of  using  up  facilities  and  equipment,  and  a 
proper  guide  to  pricing,  he  said 

A  sound  pricing  policy  requires  "new  and 
urgent  concern"  with  the  level  of  return  on 
Invested  capital,  he  said.  He  pointed  out  that 
more  and  more  transportation  companies 
are  diversifying  into  non -transportation  en- 
terprises, where  the  contrast  between  the 
profitability  of  transport  and  industry  gen- 
erally will  be  sharp  and  clear. 

The  ICC.  which  regulates  rates,  has  not  In 
recent  years,  addressed  Itself  to  the  question 


of  what  constitutes  a  reasonable  rate  of  re- 
turn, Mr  Hersliey  said  He  pointed  out  that 
the  Civil  .\eron,iutics  Board  has  louud  a  10,o 
per  cent  return  ju.st  and  reasonable  for  air- 
lines, and  that  many  manufacturing  com- 
p.mies  have  a  20  per  cent  return  cut-off  oa 
new  inve.stment. 

When  the  manufacturing  indu.>5try  think* 
in  terms  of  such  rates  of  return,  a  competi- 
tive climate  Is  created  lor  transportation 
capital.  Mr   Hershey  said 

"In  a  rapidly  expanding  economy,  obvi- 
ously far  more  attractive  Investment  oppor- 
tunities exist  for  new  capital  than  are  avail- 
able in  transportation  There  must  be  drastic 
new  thinking  about  the  level  of  return  of 
transportation  companies  II  ;i  flight  of  capi- 
tal irom  transportation  is  to  be  avoided." 

(From   Traffic   World.   July    1,    1967| 

Thoughts  About  Capital   Needs  in 

Transportation 

For  seekers  of  ways  to  remedy  transporta- 
tion ailments  and  Improve  transportation 
services  In  this  country,  J  W.  Hershey.  pres- 
ident of  .American  Commercial  Llne.s.  Inc. 
has  directed  attention  to  channels  for  cog- 
itation and  routes  of  possible  action  that.  If 
not  entirely  new.  have  been  so  little  used 
that  one  who  lets  himself  he  guided  onto 
those  pass.igeways  of  thought  m.iy  feel  he  U 
Invading  unexplored  territory 

The  "attention-directing"  was  done  by  Mr. 
Hershey  In  a  speech  titled  "TrunsjKirt  Pric- 
ing and  the  Investment  Imperative  "  that  he 
delivered  June  22  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  As.soclatlon  of  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission Practitioners.  In  San  Francisco 
iTW.  June  24.  p  113i.  Seldom  does  Mr 
Hershey  make  a  speech  without  saying  some- 
thing that  serves  to  stlnuilate  the  brain  cell« 
of  listeners  This  time  he  "rang  the  bell" 
several  times,  and  the  tintinnabulation* 
therefrom  were  loud  and  clear. 

Mr.  Hershey  apparently  wanted  to  show 
that  there  arc  certain  problem  areas  (you 
could  call  them  swamplands)  In  which  thl» 
nations  regulated  surface  carriers  generally 
are  mired  down — problem  areas  that  give 
those  carriers  a  community  of  interest  in 
their  search  for  a  way  out  Facing  a  prob- 
lem common  to  them  all.  these  different 
modes  should  unite  In  efforts  to  find  more 
solid  ground  and  to  avoid  quagmire  and 
quicksand  in  the  future 

Early  m  his  San  Francisco  speech  Mr. 
Hershey  made  the  points  that,  contrary  to 
the  trend  of  nearly  every  other  part  of  the 
economy,  the  price  level  for  large  segment* 
of  the  transportation  Industry  has  been 
trending  downward  for  nearly  eight  years': 
that  Industry  pricing  policies,  under  com- 
petitive pressures,  have  become  highly  un- 
realistic; that  long-time  hopes  for  discov- 
ery of  a  suitable  cost  yardstick  that  would 
make  It  possible  tfj  relate  rates  of  all  modes 
to  cost  through  some  more  or  less  mechan- 
ical process  have  not  been  realleed.  the  diffi- 
cult part  of  this  propK^al  being  "the  deter- 
mination of  a  definition  of  coets  that  would 
l)e  a  fair  common  standard  ";  that  per-caplta 
transport  service  requirements  have  grown 
tremendously  since  1941.  when  the  annual 
per-caplta  requirement  was  5.800  ton-miles; 
that  if  trends  of  the  p>ast  five  years  con- 
tinue, each  of  us  will  need  10,600  ton-mlle« 
of  service  a  year  by  1970  and  16.000  by  1980," 
and  that  '"the  industry  is  thus  fating  mas- 
sive outlays  of  capital  for  more  ana  equally 
Important,  for  better  and  more  productive 
facilities." 

Accordingly.  Mr.  Hershey  avers.  It's  clear 
that  the  most  important  factor  in  the  pricing 
of  transportation  today  is  the  Investment 
imperative. 

"A  sound  pricing  policy."  he  contends, 
'"must  permit  the  accumulation  of  capital  to 
make  the  necessary  investment  In  expanded 
and  Improved  facilities  Since  all  investment 
is.  in  the  last  analysis,  underwritten  by  earn- 
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lags,  t;ie  level  of  earnings  is  inevitably  of 
cnlic.i;  uiipi-'ftance  Almost  certainly,  unless 
preseit  pricing  policies  are  changed,  avall- 
aOle  j.ipilal  from  private  sources  iot  trans- 
portii ;. on  exp;uisloii  will  be  Inadequate.  .  .  ." 

Mr  Hprshcy  then  iu^ks  a  rhetoric  U  ques- 
tion—  Are  theie  certain  pricing  objectives 
iliat  e.ery  mode  lius  In  common  with  every 
other  mode  and.  If  so.  what  are  they?"" — 
and  supplies  this  aii.<'wer: 

A  pricing  policy  which  satisfies  revenue 
requirfiuents  must  provide  coverage  of 
.ictu.l  rests  plus   needed  earnings. 

1  It  nui:  t  CO',  er  the  truj  expenses  of 
perform. ng  the  service.  Including  the  Inevl- 
;.ib;e  :(p!acement  of  wornout  or  obsolete 
equipment  and  facihlies  at  prices  current  at 
i.ic  time  of  roplacemiiii  To  the  extent  that 
depreciation  charges  do  not  anticipate  re- 
placement coi-ts.  tran:;port.*tion  service  is 
underpriced  and  the  cxient  of  si'.cli  under- 
priring  beconieb  progressively  more  serious 
;n  pTioils  of  sustal.ied  inllation, 

-2  It  must  provide  a  f.ur  return  on  past 
investment  and  a  return  Incentive  sufficient 
to  attra":  new  funds  in  competition  with 
other  industries. 

'3.  It  should  permit  stable  planning  of 
uuestnifiit  outlays  over  a  period  so  that 
growth,  improvement  and  innovation  can  be 
fi  u!.ded   in  an  orderly   manner" 

Iho.^e  obJeclUes.  Mr  Hershey  avers,  are 
sound  business  priictice  in  any  industry,  but, 
he  adds,  for  transportation  they  have  been 
d.fficult.  if  not  Impossible,  to  achieve  In  the 

p:ist  "' 

"From  an  earnings  standpoint,"  he  says, 
■  surface  transportation  has  been  a  depressed 
industry,  one  that  has  been  forced  into  all 
sorts  of  investment  stratagems,  some  of  them 
highly  expensive  It  is  well  known  that  the 
profitability  of  transportation  companies  is 
far  below  the  general  run  of  Industry.  .  .  . 
Remarkable  as  it  may  seem,  there  does  not 
exist  I  for  surf..ce  transportation]  in  the  fi- 
nancial community.  In  the  regulatory  agen- 
c.es.  or  In  private  industry  any  considered 
estimates  of  future  capital  outlay  require- 
ments for  the  industry  over  the  next  five  or 
10  years  .  .  .  More  precise  figures  are  needed 
and  could  be  developed  with  proper  study. 
.  For  managements  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  initiating  price  changes,  for  the  ICC 
with  the  responsibility  for  passing  on  them, 
for  shippers  and  for  the  Department  of 
Transp(jrtatlon  and  Congress,  the  capital  re- 
quirements of  the  Industry  over  the  next  few 
years  represents  an  essential  piece  of  Intelli- 
gence Without  It.  sound  policy  decisions  will 
be  difficult  to  make." 

The  airlines.  Mr.  Hershey  observes,  have 
developed  ""a  formula  which  produces  a  range 
of  results  depending  on  the  assumptions  fed 
into  It.""  and,  he  adds,  '"the  rest  of  the  trans- 
port Industry  can  do  the  same." 

The  fact  should  be  noted  here  and  now 
that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  after  four 
years  of  hearings  in  No.  8008  et  al..  General 
Passenger  Fare  Investigation,  Issued  a  report 
In  November,  1960.  in  which  it  found  that  the 
average  rate  of  return  on  investment  for  the 
domestic  trunk-line  air  carriers  should  be 
105  per  cent.  With  current  rates  of  return 
even  better  than  that,  the  airlines  can  make 
long-range  plans,  but  the  surface  carriers 
can't  even  begin  to  make  such  plans,  since 
the  regulatory  authorities  have  made  no 
study  and  adopted  no  rate  of  return  cover- 
ing the  needs  of  those  carriers. 

One  of  several  aphorisms  uttered  by  Mr. 
Hershey  in  his  San  Francisco  speech  was  that, 
"m  a  competitive  Industry,  transportation 
must  earn  on  its  capital  an  Investment  yield 
comparable  to  Industry  generally  or  the  capi- 
tal will  go  elsewhere."  Obviously,  such  a  yield 
would  be  good  for  the  transportation  Indus- 
try. So  we  conclude  this  little  essay  by  re- 
phrasing an  aphorism  uttered  years  ago  by 
a  well  known  corporate  executive:  What's 
good  for  the  suppliers  and  users  of  transpor- 


tation   Is    good    for    the    United    States    of 
America. 


IFrom  Railway  Age,  July  3-10.  1967] 
Monday  Morning  Report 
tr.vnsport  requirements:  heavy  needs  ahead 
Back  In  1941  It  took  5.800  ton-miles  of 
transport  service  to  supply  each  American 
with  the  necessary  annual  supply  of  food, 
fuel  and  necessities  and  luxuries.  Last  year, 
the  ton-mile  total  had  Jumped  to  8,900  ton- 
miles  to  do  the  same  Job.  And  If  the  trend 
of  the  past  five  years  continues,  each  of  us 
will  need  10.600  ton-miles  of  service  a  year 
by  1970.  and  16,000  by  1980,  to  lead  the  good 
life.  As  the  population  Increases  the  pressure 
on  the  freight  transportation  Industry  will 
build  accordingly.  So,  It  doesn't  require  any 
latter-day  Nostradamus  to  see  that  the  trans- 
port facilities  of  the  future  will  have  to  be 
vastly  improved  In  economy  and  efficiency  of 
operation.  Consequently,  all  transportation 
modes  are  going  to  have  to  make  massive 
outlays  for  not  only  more — but  for  better  and 
more  productive  facilities.  The  question  is. 
how  do  the  carriers  pay  for  them? 

SETTING   a   right   PRICE 

One  proposal  has  been  put  forth  by  J.  W. 
Hershey.  president  of  American  Commercial 
Lines,  Inc.,  a  water  carrier.  As  Hershey  sees 
it.  the  most  Important  factor  In  the  pricing 
of  transportation  today  Is  the  investment  im- 
perative. "A  sound  pricing  policy,"  says  Her- 
shey, "must  permit  the  accumulation  of  capi- 
tal to  make  the  necessary  investment  In  ex- 
panded and  Improved  facilities.  Since  all  In- 
vestment Is,  In  the  last  analysis,  underwrit- 
ten by  earnings,  the  level  of  earnings  is  In- 
evitably of  critical  Importance.  Almost  cer- 
tainly, unless  present  pricing  policies  are 
changed,  available  capital  from  private 
sources  for  transportation  expansion  will  be 
Inadequate  to  meet  the  need." 

TRANSPORT     PROFITS    LOW 

The  point  is  made  that  certain  pricing  ob- 
jectives are  held  in  common  by  each  compet- 
ing mode  of  transportation.  Pricing  policy 
which  satisfies  revenue  requirements  must 
provide  coverage  of  actual  costs  plus  needed 
earnings.  But  It's  no  secret  that  the  profits 
of  transportation  companies  are  well  below 
those  of  general  industry.  What's  needed  to 
turn  the  frowns  of  members  of  the  invest- 
ment community  Into  smiles  (whenever 
transportation  Investments  are  mentioned) 
are  pricing  policies  that  are  based  on  sound 
economics  and  sound  business  practice. 

SOUND  PHICINC  BASED  ON  SOME  SOUND  THINKING 

First  off,  says  Hershey,  workable  estimates 
of  future  capital  expenditures  for  the  In- 
dustry over  the  next  S  to  10  years  are  es- 
sential. "The  airlines  have  developed  a  for- 
mula which  produces  a  range  of  results  de- 
pending on  the  assumptions  fed  Into  It.  The 
rest  of  the  transport  Industry  can  do  the 
same."  Next  essential  is  a  determination  to 
make  allowances  for  the  long  continuing  in- 
flationary trend  In  the  economy.  (Obsolete 
and  worn  out  equipment,  theoreUcally,  is  re- 
placed through  depreciation  reserves.  The 
hitch  Is,  these  amounts  are  based  on  the 
historical  costs  of  replacing  the  equipment — 
and  don't  take  Into  account  Inflation).  "The 
price  charges  for  the  service,"  says  Hershey, 
"should  reflect  the  cost  of  replacing  the 
facilities,  not  the  historic  cost  of  acquiring 
them."  And,  Anally,  a  third  consideration  In 
setting  up  a  good  pricing  policy  Is  that  there 
should  be  more  concern  with  the  level  of 
the  rate  of  return  on  Invested  capital. 

PLANNINO    rOK    THE    TUTOBX 

If  the  transportation  Industry  Is  to  meet 
Its  obligations  to  the  future — by  providing 
the  necessary  facilities  to  meet  the  public 
need — it  will  have  to  take  steps  to  improve 
In  pricing  poUcy.  In  brief,  it  should  care- 
fully  consider  capital    requirements,   make 


realistic  allowances  for  replacing  equipment 
at  current  prices,  and  should  produce  a  level 
'of  earnings  adequate  for  expansion,  improve- 
ment and  Innovation. 


(From  Transport  Topics.  July  3,  1967] 
Transport  Pricing  Linked  to  Capital  Needs 

San  Francisco. — A  sound  transportation 
pricing  policy  must  permit  the  accumulation 
of  enough  capital  to  make  the  necessary  in- 
vestment in  expanded  and  Improved  facili- 
ties, the  Assn.  cf  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission Practitioners  was  told  at  a  conven- 
tion session  here. 

The  viewpoint  was  given  in  an  address  by 
J.  W.  Hershey,  president  of  American  Com- 
mercial Lines,  Inc..  a  domestic  water  carrier 
which  also  controls  Johnson  Motor  Freight 
Lines  and  Terminal  Transport.^Inc,  Atlanta. 

"Clearly  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
pricing  of  tr.msportation  today,""  Mr.  Hershey 
said,  "is  the  Investment  imperative.  .  .  . 

"Since  all  investment  is,  in  the  last  analy- 
sis, underwritten  by  earnings,  the  level  of 
earnings  is  Inevitably  of  critical  importance. 
Almost  certainly  unless  present  pricing  pol- 
icies are  changed,  available  capital  from  pri- 
vate sources  for  transportation  expansion 
will  be  Inadequate  to  meet  the  need." 

Transportation,  Mr.  Hershey  declared,  is 
the  "step-child  of  the  Investment  commu- 
nity." 

Among  steps  to  be  taken  to  make  the  In- 
dustry"s  investment  prospiects  "'as  attractive 
as  the  general  run  of  Industry,"  he  advocated 
development  of  more  precise  figures  on  esti- 
mates of  future  capital  outlay  requirements, 
including  allowances  for  Inflation.  Estimates 
of  depreciation  basM  on  current  replace- 
ment value  of  assets  also  Is  of  prime  impor- 
tance, the  speaker  declared. 

COMMISSIONERS     SPEAK 

The  Interstate  Commerce  commissioners 
also  addressed  the  practitioners.  They  were 
ICC  Vice  Chairman  Paul  J.  Tlerney  and 
Commissioners  Kenneth  H.  Tuggle  and  Wil- 
lard  Deason. 

Costs  are  of  paramount  Importance  in  rate- 
making.  Mr.  Tlerney  said. 

He  declared,  however,  that  '"value  of  serv- 
ice will  continue  to  be  an  important  factor." 

"Moreover,"  he  said,  "emphasis  on  the  im- 
portance of  costs  is  not  to  suggest  that  rate 
regulation  or  ratemaklng  can  be  reduced  to 
a  mathematical  formula." 

"Cost  finding,"  he  asserted,  "has  not  been, 
nor  will  it  ever  be,  an  exact  science.  As  In 
the  case  of  ratemaklng  generally,  the  Judg- 
ment factor  is  an  extremely  Important  ele- 
ment." 

Mr.  Tuggle  told  his  audience  that  "there  is 
every  indication  that  the  underlying  pressure 
for  continuing  mergers  in  the  trucking  In- 
dustries Is  likely  to  continue." 

He  saw  the  merger  trend  as  sparked  by  the 
expansion  of  the  country  and  its  economy. 

"The  population  moves,  new  sources  of  raw 
materials  are  discovered  and  new  markets  are 
created,"  he  said.  "These  trends  are  reflected 
in  motor  carrier  development.  Through  con- 
solidation it  Is  possible  to  extend  motor  car- 
rier operations,  eliminate  overlap  and  dupli- 
cation and  pro'vlde  for  the  rejuvenation  of 
facilities  where  needed." 

Mr.  Deason  said  the  positive  aspects  of 
America — its  bottoming  economy.  Its  gains  in 
medical  science.  Its  increased  opportunity  for 
education,  are  sometimes  forgotten  as  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  those  who  downgrade  the 
government. 

Turning  to  transportation,  he  said  that  In 
both  quality  and  quantity,  "America's  Inter- 
state highways  and  secondary  roads  exceed 
those  of  any  other  nation. 

"The  rate  of  revenue  growth  for  motor  car- 
riers In  1966  approached  10%,"  he  noted. 
"This  exceeds  the  gross  national  product 
growth. 
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THE   CATTLEMEN    HAVE    A    CASE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr  President,  the  Farm 
Journal,  the  highly  respected  magazine 
of  agriculture,  in  its  current  issue  for 
August  has  an  editorial  opinion  which 
deserves  to  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  and  members  of  the  gen- 
eral public,  who  would  not  ordinarily 
come  In  contact  with  this  fine  publica- 
tion. 

The  editorial  sets  forth  the  basic  facts 
concerning  the  serious  threat  posed  to 
our  cattle  lndustr>-  by  competuig  meat 
Imports.  It  fairly  reflects  the  sentiments 
of  the  Industry  in  the  statement: 

Cattlemen  are  no;  asking  that  all  beef 
Imports  be  eliminated,  they  Just  want  them 
held  to  a  reasonable  level. 

This  plea,  which  is  reflected  in  my  bill. 
S.  1588,  is  based  on  the  huge  volume  of 
Imports  that  has  been  riding  just  below 
levels  necessary  to  trigger  import  restric- 
tions of  the  existing  law  But  the  current 
law  is  based  on  an  unrealLstic  formula 
which  contains  loopholes  like  the  exclu- 
sion of  imported  canned  meat 

Indicating  that  the  cattlemen  "are  on 
solid  ground  and  their  demands  are  both 
moderate  and  fair,"  prompt  and  favor- 
able action  on  S.  1588  is  called  for. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial,  entitled  'The 
Cattlemen  Have  a  Case."  be  inserted  in 
the  Rkcord  at  this  point  and  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Cattlemen  Have  a  Case 

Now  that  the  Administration  ha.s  done 
something  about  giving  dairy  farmers  relief 
from  competing  Imports,  how  about  doing 
something  for  the  beef  men  of  the  country' 
(Dairymen  selling  cull  cows  are  Involved 
too.) 

The  situation  Is  clear  enough 

Beef  supplies  are  at  a  record  per  capita 
level. 

The  beef  men  themselves  are  trying  to  do 
something  about  It  The  American  National 
Cattlemen's  Association  is  pushing  a  cam- 
paign to  cut  output  5':  by  selling  at  lighter 
weights  both  out  of  feedlots  and  olT  the 
range.  In  tb«  early  1960s  they  were  Increasing 
their  cow  holdings  around  5  '  a  year,  but  in 
1966  they  got  It  down  to  a  mere  six-tenths  of 
one  per  cent,  and  very  likely  have  trimmed  it 
even  more  by  now.  They  are  doing  their  part. 

Prices  of  fed  steers,  while  now  back  to 
around  Ia«t  year's  levels  following  a  big  mid- 
winter dip,  are  still  Icncer  than  they  were  15 
to  20  years  ago!  For  the  Ave  years  1947-61 
prices  averaged  nearly  830  per  cwt  ;  for  1963 
through  mld-1967  the  average  has  been  Just 
under  t35.  or  15  less.  Meanwhile  their  coets 
are  higher — a  great  deal  higher,  which  Is  a 
further  reason  why  their  Income  Is  less  than 
It  was  back  In  the  19408  Who  else  Is  settling 
for  an  Income  less  than  15  to  20  years  ago? 

Yet  while  all  this  is  the  ca-se.  the  Importing 
countries  are  pouring  fresh,  frozen  and 
chilled  beef  onto  the  U  S  market  at  a  rate 
Just  shy  of  the  "trigger"  point  At  the  same 
time  ttaey  have  increased  their  lm{>orts  of 
canned  l>eef,  not  Included  In  the  quota  The 
law,  passed  In  1964.  allows  them  110""-  of  the 
average  of  a  five-year  period.  1959-63:  fur- 
ther shipments  would  be  prohibited.  They 
are  now  shipping  in  almost  the  allowed 
quota.  Meat  Imports  for  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  got  up  to  around  6"  or  our  beef 
supply  (and  more  than  that  of  the  kinds 
under  quota).  It  may  not  sound  like  much 
but  when  our  domestic  supply  Is  brimming 


over  It  can  mean  $2  per  cwt.  or  so,  which  can 
be  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss. 
.Miirmed  th^it  we  d  do  aumethlnK  about  It.  the 
imp-jrters  have  recently  slacKed  off  a  bit 

It's  easy  to  see  vdhy  importers  are  inter- 
ested in  our  mtirket  Lean  cmw  beef  in  New 
York  brings  them  around  '38*  a  pound, 
w.hereas  in  Liverpool.  En^Uiiid.  they  get  iO< 
tind  lit  home  23f  Packers  In  this  country 
like  beef  lmp<jrls.  too  The  live  cattle  coit 
'.ess  abroad  than  here,  the  boning  also  costs 
'.ess.  and  by  keeping  beef  In  transit  on  ships 
they  don't  have  to  pay  so  much  storage 

The  Administration  lines  up  on  the  Im- 
porters' side  It  doesn  t  want  to  do  anything 
that  might  increase  the  price  of  hamburger, 
wieners  and  other  ground  meat,  which  Is 
wh.^t  most  of  the  imported  beef  gi;>es  for. 
Consumers  outnumber  cattlemen,  and  scream 
louder,  so  both  the  .Administration  and  Con- 
gress prefer  to  look  the  other  way  and  Ignore 
the  cattlemen  s  problem. 

Importers,  packers  and  government  all 
clafm  that  beef  lmp<irt.s  re-ally  matter  little 
anyway  U  S  producers  make  steaks  and 
roasts,  they  say.  while  importers  supply  the 
ground  beef  market  There  are  two  things 
phoney  about  that  argument  il)  About  one- 
third  of  U  .S  beef  carcasses  go  Into  the 
ground  beef  market.  i2)  Ground  beef  com- 
petes with  higher-priced  beef  When  a  house- 
wife chooses  hamburger  she  has  Just  decided 
against  a  roast 

Cattlemen  are  not  asking  that  all  beef  im- 
porti  be  eltminnted:  they  ]uit  u-ant  them 
".eld  to  a  'eaionable  level. 

Here  s  their  program: 

1  Make  the  quota  the  "trigger  point"— 
not  llO'^-  of  the  quota  What  reason  Is  there 
for  that  extra  10  T  "^ 

2  Base  the  quota  on  1958  1962,  not  one 
year  later:  1963  was  a  year  of  abnormally 
high  Imports — 10'  of  our  market  supply. 
Why  not  use  a  normal  period? 

3  Include  canned  meats  In  the  quota  Why 
allow  a  liiophole  such  as  "Colby  cheese"  was 
in  dairy  Imports? 

4.  Include  in  the  quota  any  beef  pur- 
chased from  Importers  for  our  military  needs. 
Isn't  this  logical? 

Some  70  bills  have  been  introduced  In 
Congress  embodying  these  Ideas.  One  by 
Senator  Roman  Hrusta  iR,  Nebr.)  Is  co- 
sponsored  by  37  Senators.  It  deserves  prompt 
and  favorable  action  The  cattlemen  are  on 
solid  ground  and  their  demands  are  both 
moderate  and  fair  We  don't  see  how  any 
reasonable   person   could   claim   they  aren't. 

Elsewhere  la  this  Issue  Secretary  Freeman 
denies  that  the  .Administration  has  a  "cheap 
food"  policy  If  It  doesn't,  let  It  do  something 
for  the  beef  Industry  That  will  speak  louder 
than  anything  the  Secretary  has  to  say. 


COMMONSENSE  AND  ELECTORAL 
COLLEGE  REFORM 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments,  of  which  I  am  privileged 
to  be  a  member,  was  fortunate  to  listen 
to  the  testimony  of  an  active  participant 
and  intelligent  observer  of  political  his- 
tory, Mr.  Clarence  A.  Davis  of  Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

Mr.  Davis  is  a  longtime  friend  of  mine 
and  I  know  him  to  be  studious,  candid, 
and  having  a  high  degree  of  common- 
sen.se  He  has  practiced  law  for  over  50 
years,  w'as  elected  attorney  general  of 
Nebraska  at  the  age  of  25  and  later 
served  as  Solicitor  and  Under  Secretary 
of  the  U  S    Interior  Department. 

Mr.  Davis'  long  experience,  study,  and 
Insight  into  political  matters  made  his 
remarks  on  electoral  college  reforms  par- 
ticularly informative  and  helpful  to  the 
subcommittee.  As  a  member  of  the  board 


of  governors  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, he  shed  light  on  the  background 
of  its  support  of  thie  .so-called  direct  elec- 
tion plan  He  mentioned  that  the  asso- 
ciation's report,  .supporting  this  plan  was 
only  approved  by  the  hou.se  of  delegates 
by  a  vote  of  130  to  103  on  a  motion  to 
remand  the  matter  fur  further  study." 

The  particular  concern  e.\pre.ssed  by 
Mr.  Davis  was  whether  or  not  we  iiave 
■  arrived  at  the  point  where  we  no  longer 
recognize  the  existence  and  separate 
autonomy  of  these  smaller  States!'"  He 
further  explained  his  iea.sons  for  sup- 
porting the  di.'itrict  plan  for  revising  the 
electoral  college  sy.stem.  and  pointed  out 
that  the  .shortcomings  of  the  current 
.sy.stem  would  bes-t  be  solved  by  this 
method 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  will  have 
the  benefit  of  Mr,  Davis'  cogent  reason- 
ini;,  I  rtxjuest  unanimous  con.sent  that  it 
be  printed  at  thi.s  {xiint  in  the  Concres- 
sioNAL  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Clarence  A.  Davis,  op  Lin- 
coln Nebr  .  Before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
stjbcommittee  on  constitition al  .amend- 
MENTS. Affecting  the  Electoral  Collecf. 
.Ift.y  25.  1967 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  Invited  to  come 
here  today  to  testify  regarding  these  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendments  which  I 
consider  to  be  of  much  greater  Importance 
than  a  casual  look  suggests 

Every  witness  should  state  his  qualifica- 
tions to  testify  that  we  may  Judge  of  his 
credibility  and  his  knowledge  of  what  we 
are  talking  about. 

I  am  a  lawyer,  a  resident  of  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  with  offices  also  here  In  the  Dis- 
trict I  have  practiced  law  for  more  than 
50  years:  my  professional  colleagues  have 
been  gr)od  to  me  I  am  a  past  president  of  the 
Nebraska  State  Bar  Association,  a  past  pres- 
ident of  the  Federal  Bar  Association,  here 
In  Washington,  a  long  time  member  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  and  presently  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  American 
Bar  Association. 

I  was  elected  Attorney  General  of  my  state 
at  the  ripe  age  of  25,  re-elected  and  later 
elected  twice  as  a  delegate-at-large  to  two 
national  party  conventions,  and  I  have  been 
an  unofficial  counsel  to  most  Nebraska  gov- 
ernors of  both  political  parties  since  that 
time. 

I  have  watched  the  political  winds  that 
blow  ever  since  1918  when  I  traveled  with  the 
late  Senator  George  W.  Norrls.  who  incl- 
dentaUy  began  his  poUUcAl  career  In  an 
office  over  my  father's  bank  In  a  small  Ne- 
braska town. 

I  have  been  exposed  to  the  blandishments 
of  Washington  for  ten  years  as  Solicitor  and 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Department 
without  contracting  Potomac  fever  I  am 
speaking  only  for  myself  and  not  for  any  or 
the  numerous  organizations  of  which  I  am 
a  member  or  an  officer. 

I  want  to  apologize  for  the  lack  of  docu- 
mentation of  this  statement,  but  the  short 
time  afforded  me  and  the  absence  of  the 
large  staff  some  of  these  other  witnesses 
have  had  has  made  It  Impossible. 

I  have  reviewed  much  of  the  testimony 
this  Committee  has  received  I  am  struck 
with  two  Interesting  observations : 

1  You  have  had.  few  If  any.  witnesses 
from  west  of  the  Mississippi  River— but  there 
Is  a  lot  of  the  United  States  out  there  which 
holds  a  large  part  of  the  future  of  this 
country 

2.  You  have  had  many  theorists,  constitu- 
tional  lawyers   and   learned   gentlemen,  but 
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not  too  many  people  (politicians,  if  you  will) 
who  actually  know  firsthand  how  the  Elec- 
toral College  system  works  and  what  might 
happen  as  a  practical  matter  as  a  result  of 
some  of  these  proposals.  Maybe  such  people 
should  be  discounted  since  they  are  the 
smners  who  could  precipitate  the  numerous 
and  possible  dire  consequences  that  the 
theorists  worry  about. 

The  question  of  the  method  of  selection  of 
the  President  wa.s  one  of  the  troublesome 
questions  confronting  the  delegates  In  the 
original  Constitution  Convention  and  there 
were  a  half  dozen  .suggestions 

Let  the  Senate  elect  the  President.  But 
that  wa.s  opposed  first,  because  It  was  con- 
sidered in  conflict  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
separation  of  powers  and  made  the  President 
heavily  obligated  to  the  Senators  whQ^  had 
elected  him.  and  secondly,  because  It  was 
said  th.Tt  this  wotild  tend  to  create  In  our 
country  an  aristocracy  of  the  President  and 
Sen.ite.  self-perpetuating  and   all   powerful. 

It  was  suggested  that  Congress  should 
elect  the  President,  but  that  seemed  to  be 
open  to  nearly  as  much  criticism  as  was  the 
first  suggestion. 

It  w.is  next  suggested  that  the  states,  as 
st:ites,  should  select  the  President,  but,  as 
you  would  imagine,  that  was  promptly  vetoed 
by  the  larger  states  since  It  gave  them  no 
greater  standing  than  many  of  their  smaller 
sisters. 

It  was  proposed  that  the  legislators  of  the 
states  elect  the  President,  but  because  of 
lack  of  communication  facilities  In  those 
days,  it  was  felt  that  the  legislators  could 
not  know  enough  about  the  resp>ectlve  can- 
didates TO  be  qualified  to  choose. 

Lastly,  of  course,  this  idea  of  the  direct 
vote  of  the  people  was  considered.  It  met 
the  same  opposition  that  It  meets  today.  That 
is.  It  tended  to  destroy  the  Identity  and 
power  of  the  smaller  states,  Delaware  and 
Maryland  particularly  at  that  time,  and  It 
was  said  "We  will  be  without  an  Identifying 
voice"  and  again  It  was  said  "We  wiM  be 
swallowed  up  by  New  York.  Pennsylvania  and 
Massachusetts." 

Like  many  other  vital  parts  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Electoral  College  plan  was  a 
compromise  intended  to  preserve  the  Identity 
of  the  states.  Intended  to  preserve  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers  and,  of  course.  Intended 
to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives to  choose.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
EHectoral  College  would  make  an  Independ- 
ent choice  In  Its  selection  of  the  President. 
It  has  not  worked  out  that  way.  The  self- 
consciousness  of  the  states  was  very  great 
at  that  time.  I  think  we  should  remember 
that  we  were  founded  as  a  Federal  Republic 
of  sovereign  states. 

At  le.i.st  in  my  day.  every  eighth  grader 
was  taught  of  the  remark  attributed  to 
Franklin  at  the  close  of  the  Convention  in 
which  he  said  "We  have  given  you  a  republic 
If  you  cm  keep  ii."  and  we  further  recall 
Gladstone's  great  tribute  to  our  Constitution 
in  which  he  .said  in  substance  "It  was  the 
gre.itost  document  ever  struck  off  by  the 
h.ind  of  man  for  xhe  government  of  a  free 
people" 

It  must  be  remembered  that  our  Constitu- 
tion w.is  drafted  hi  the  period  of  the  French 
Revolution  when  heads  were  falling  and  the 
mobs,  a  little  like  some  ol  ours  today,  were 
In  control  of  Purls  with  willing  demagogues 
to  lead  them.  Admittedly,  the  present  Elec- 
toral College  plan  is  not 'perfect,  and  admit- 
tedly, some  change  may  be  In  order.  I  do  not 
Relieve,  however,  that  the  late  violent  lan- 
guaee  of  the  American  Bar  Report  Is  quite 
necessary  in  which  the  present  plan  Is  char- 
acterized a.s  "archaic,  undemocratic,  complex, 
.imblguini'i,  Ind.rect  and  dangerous." 

The  Electoral  College  at  least  recognizes 
■'"'Id  protects  the  Federal  System  and  pre- 
serves 'f'le  repiiiiUc  of  sovereign  states."  I 
liope  those  are  not  obsolete  words  these  days. 

From  all  of  the  testimony  before  the  com- 


mittee. It  Is  apparent  that  there  are  two  fun- 
damental weaknesses  in  the  present  plan. 

First,  is  the  adoption  of  laws  by  all  of  the 
states  which  result  In  the  candidate  who 
carries  the  state,  receiving  all  of  that  state's 
votes  in  the  Electoral  College  Ignoring  com- 
pletely minority  votes.  This  plan  described 
variously  as  "the  general  ticket,"  "unit  vot- 
ing" and  "winner  take  all",  I  think  we  must 
all  grant,  offers  some  evil  and  misleading 
possibilities.  I  think  we  need  look  no  farther 
back  than  1960  to  demonstrate  this,  and  I 
fully  agree  that  it  Is  an  error  which  ought  to 
be  corrected. 

The  second  principal  objection  riuining 
through  all  of  the  testimony  Is  that  the  elec- 
tors are  not  legally  boimd  'to  vote  for  any- 
one in  particular  and  that  they  could  double 
cross  the  voters  and  elect  Joe  Dokes  or  John 
Smith.  The  fact  that  In  200  years,  however, 
there  seems  to  have  been  only  Ave  Instances 
In  which  electors  have  not  carried  out  the 
voters'  Instructions,  It  seems  to  me,  renders 
this  argument  pretty  negligible  considering 
the  thousands  of  electors  that  have  served 
during  this  long  period.  I  do  agree,  of  course, 
that  the  electors  should  be  bound  to  carry 
out  the  voters'  Instructtons. 

The  third  objection  which  has  been  made 
a  time  or  two  In  this  testimony,  but  lurk- 
ing in  the  background  and  timidly  expressed, 
is  that  the  small  states  have  three  electors 
regardless  of  their  size  or  population  and 
that  this  ought  to  be  changed.  I  would  re- 
mind you  gentlemen  of  the  Senate  that  If 
that  doctrine  Is  acceptable  for  the  election 
of  a  President,  there  Is,  for  the  same  reason, 
no  excuse  for  having  two  Senators  from  each 
of  oiu-  under-populated  states. 

I  wotild  direct  the  remainder  of  these  re- 
marks particularly  in  opposition  to  the  plan 
of  the  direct  election  of  the  President  which 
seems  to  have  attracted  substantial  support 
in  many  quarters.  I  oppose  that  plan  because 
I  think  It  is  a  step  towards  the  conversion 
of  this  country  Into  a  pure  democracy  and 
is  leaving  the  door  ajar  a  little  for  the  ulti- 
mate destruction  of  the  conception  of  a  re- 
public of  sovereign  states.  Under  the  plan  of 
a  general  direct  election  of  the  President,  it 
must  be  rather  obvious  that  the  states,  as 
such,  lose  their  identity.  With  the  present 
majorities  in  New  York,  California  and  per- 
haps Illinois  that  run  frequently  to  more 
than  a  million  votes.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
votes  of  at  least  13  states  which  cast  less 
than  400,000  total  votes  and  of  more  than 
20  states  which  cast  less  than  600,000  votes 
become  pretty  Immaterial  as  against  these 
enormous  majorities  piled  up  In  our  great 
metropolitan  areas.  Certainly,  the  relatively 
few  states  which  now  have  three  electors  in 
the  Electoral  College  have  lost  their  voice 
when  we  go  to  the  direct  election  of  the 
President.  Have  we  arrived  at  the  point  where 
we  no  longer  recognize  the  existence  and 
separate  autonomy  of  these  smaller  states? 
Under  the  direct  election  plan.  It  is  easily 
possible  to  secure  a  large  enough  majority 
in  New  York  or  California  or  Pennsylvania. 
or  certainly^  by  the  three  of  them,  to  com- 
pletely nullify  the  total  vote  of  the  entire 
Middle  West.  I.  for  one,  am  not  yet  ready 
to  bury  the  voice  of  large  areas  of  this  coun- 
try with  the  great  resources  that  comprises 
most  of  the  western  United  States.  I  want 
the  Identity  of  these  states  electorally  pre- 
served. 

I  think  it  Is  Impossible  to  go  to  the  system 
of  direct  voting  without  that  being  followed 
by  other  federal  controls  of  our  elections  and 
of  what  other  things  I  know  not.  I  am 
actually  more  concerned  with  the  fringe 
legislation  which  will  grow  out  of  this  pro- 
posal than  I  am  with  the  proposal  Itself.  To 
those  of  you  who  have  been  members  of  the 
Senate  for  a  substantial  number  of  years.  I 
am  sure  you  have  observed  the  constant 
enlargement  of  federal  controls  in  every 
aspect  of  American  life.  We  pass  a  perfectly 
proper  and  needed  simple  piece  of  legisla- 
tion nnd  within  less  than  20  years,  we  find 


that  the  fringe  effects  of  that  legislation 
have  been  expanded  and  expanded  until  they 
cover  a  vast  field  not  contemplated  by  the 
sponsors  of  the  original  legislation. 

But  It  is  said  here  that  the  states  will  be 
in  control  of  the  elections.  That  I  do  not 
believe.  The  report  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman comprising  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation Commission  confesses  its  own  weak- 
ness In  that  respect  in  its  own  recommenda- 
tions. For  Instance,  it  recommends  that  the 
Congress  be  empowered  to  determine  the 
days  on  which  the  original  election  and  the 
runoff,  if  necessary,  be  held.  It  recommends 
that  the  places  and  manner  of  holding  the 
presidential  election  and  the  inclusion  of 
names  of  candidates  on  the  ballot  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  state  legislatures  hut  "with 
a  proviso  that  Congress  may  at  any  time  by 
law  make  or  alter  such  regulation."  It  pro- 
vides that  Congress  may  adopt  uniform  age 
aojd  residence  requirements.  But  to  enforce 
these  powers,  is  it  not  vital  that  Federal 
employees  enforce  them?  or  at  least  super- 
vise them?  or  check  on  them?  If  Congress 
trusts  the  states  to  do  this.  It  will  be  about 
the  first  time  Congress  has  relied  on  the 
states  to  enforce  Federal  law.  I  would  hazard 
a  guess.  Judging  from  long  otiservatlon  of  the 
past  extension  of  federal  power,  that,  if  this 
measure  for  direct  election  of  the  President 
is  adopted,  within  five  years  we  will  have  a 
Federal  Bureau  of  Elections  and  that  within 
20  years,  we  will  have  a  bureau  of  at  least 
500  people  and  federal  inspectors  with  fed- 
eral clerks  of  election,  federal  Judges  of  elec- 
tion and  federal  counting  boards  In  every 
county  and  sizeable  fcunicipallty  within  the 
United  States.  \ 

What  a  glorious  political  prospect! 

And  once  we  start  down  this  road,  how 
long  will  it  be  before  there  is  a  movement 
for  a  federal  referendum  on  the  acts  of  the 
Congress  utilizing  these  same  federal  voting 
lists? 

Let  the  people  rule  will  be  the  cry. 

May  we  go  still  further  and  provide  for  the 
initiation  of  laws  by  the  same  method?  By 
the  elimination  of  the  identity  of  the  states, 
we  start  a  long  chain  reaction. 

Is  this  picture  overdrawn?  I  do  not  think 
so.  Our  recent  history  shows  that  each  time 
the  federal  government  has  begun  to  assert 
Jurisdiction  in  any  particular  field  that  it 
has  given  rise  to  a  tremendous  extension  of 
the  federal  establishment  supposedly  neces- 
sary to  handle  it.  For  Instance,  I  can  remem- 
ber very  well  when  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission was  first  established  vrtth  three 
cabinet  members  as  the  Commission  and  per- 
haps thirty  to  forty  people.  It  now  has,  I 
would  guess,  some  600  or  800  people  and  has 
extended  its  Jurisdiction,  and  I  am  not  criti- 
cal of  this,  to  every  minute  detail  of  the 
regulatory  process  The  same  thing  is  sub- 
stantially true  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  and  when  the  Federal 
Government  entered  the  field  of  Social  Se- 
curity and  later  of  public  health  and  medi- 
cal care.  I  doubt  If  anyone  knows  the  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  additional  people 
added  to  control  all  oi  the  minutiae  in  these 
fields.  Let  me  repeat  I  am  not  criticizing  the 
entry  into  the  field  nor  am  I  suggesting  that 
less  supervision  would  be  desirable.  I  am  only 
citing  these  as  an  almost  certain  prophecy 
of  what  will  happen  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment undertakes  to  control  directly  the  elec- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  think  this  is  even  more  true  on  this  issue 
since  the  whole  question  of  voting,  elections, 
and  possitjle  state  manipulation  of  elections 
is  one  of  the  hottest  of  our  current  political 
issues. 

I  am  sure  you  will  recognize  my  reluctance 
to  disagree  with  my  many  distinguished  law- 
yer friends  in  the  American  Bar  Association, 
but  I  gain  consolation  from  the  fact  that  the 
American  Bar  Association  is  very  far  from 
being  tinanlmous  on  this  question.  There 
was  a  division  in  the  Board,  and.  as  I  re- 
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call,  this  report,  now  on  file  In  your  Commit- 
tee, was  o.ily  approved  by  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates by  a  vote  c;  130  to  103  on  ;i  mot. on  to 
remand   the  matter   lor   furtner  study 

Most  ot  the  argument  submitted  to  this 
Committee  Inveighs  agiunst  the  admitted 
weaknesses  In  the  present  Electoral  College. 
and  with  that  I  ca:;  completely  ugree  It  Is 
the  proposed  remedy  with  which  I  do  not 
agree.  It  la  surprising  to  m»  that  there  has 
not  been,  at  least  m  the  testimony  which 
I  have  read,  more  detailed  examination  of 
the  plan  of  preserving  the  Electoral  College 
but  eliminating  its  weaknesses  and  avoiding 
what  I  think  is  this  pitfall  of  federal  control 
of  elections.  I  commend  for  careful  study 
the  plan  of  the  election  of  the  electors  by 
districts  more  or  less  conforming  to  the  pres- 
ent Congressional  Districts  and  allowing 
each  elector  to  cast  his  vote  for  the  Presi- 
dent who  receives  the  highest  vote  In  his 
particular  elector  district  This  plan,  of 
course,  completely  eliminates  the  complaint 
made  of  the  general  ticket  or  of  the  "winner 
takes  all"  within  a  State  and  it  might  well 
be  that  the  electors  would  be  split  between 
various  candidates  Just  as  the  Congressional 
Districts  are  split  between  the  party  But 
certainly  it  removes  entirely  the  possible 
ground  of  complaint  against  the  present 
system. 

In  the  next  place,  it  eliminates  completely 
the  posalblllty  of  Infidelity  by  the  electors 
because  they  must  commit  themselves  as  a 
matter  of  law  as  to  whom  they  will  vote 
for  In  the  Electoral  College 

These  are  the  two  principal  objections  to 
the  present  plan,  if  not  the  only  objections, 
that  appear  in  the  testimony  of  some  30 
or  40  witnesses  which  I  have  read  and  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  District  Plan  n-^  set 
forth  in  S  12  and  sonie  similar  resolutions 
adequately  answers  the  defects  now  ap- 
parent. 

May  I  summarize  the  District  Plan  In  this 
way: 

1.  It  ellminat's  the  general  ticket,  the 
unit  voting,  "the  winner  takes  all"  which 
is  the  primary  object  of  all  of  the  propo- 
nents of  change. 

2.  It  stops  the  posBlblltty  of  Infidelity  by 
the  electors  btcaus"  thev  must  commit  them- 
selves as  a  matter  of  liw  as  to  whom  they 
will  vote  for  In  the  riectnral  College 

3.  It  is  a  truly  repre.sentatlve  plan.  Just  as 
rppresent^itlve  as  are  the  elorrtions  of  the 
members  of  the  House  and  the  members  of 
the  Senate. 

4.  It  avoids  all  the  Implications  regarding 
our  governmental  structure  that  direct  elec- 
tion impliefi 

5.  It  a-'>lds  the  fed'-ral  control  of  elections 
and  the  fringe  legislation  that  will  inevitably 
en.^ue 

6  It  pr»ser.-e«  and  recognizes  the  identity 
of  the  stTtes.  all  of  them  as  Independent 
units,  but  all  as  members  of  our  Federal 
Republic 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  President. 
In  accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered.  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  oclcck  noon  on 
Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at  5 
o'clock  and  20  minutes  p  m  >  the  Senate 
adjoLU-ned  until  Monday.  July  31.  1967. 
at  12  oclcck  meridian 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  27.  1967 

DiPLOMATir   *.SD   Foreign   Service 

Sheldon  B.  Vance,  of  Mlnnesf't.i    a  Poreinn 
Service  cfflcer  of  class   1     to   be  Ambassador 


Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic 
of   Ch.id 

US    Mar-shal 
John  H.  PhUlips.  of  Mississippi,  to  be  U  S. 
ma'shal  for  the  northern  district  of  Missis- 
sippi for  the  term  of  4  ye.u-s 

Envibonmental   Science   Services    Adminis- 
tration 

Subject  to  qualihcations  provided  by  law. 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grades  indicated  in  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration; 

To  be  captaiim 
John  R.  PUggmler         Eugene  \V.  Richards 
Leonard  3.  Baker  tlarley  D   Nygrea 

To  be  commanders 
Robert  W  Franklin 
Sidney  C  Miller 
Ronald  M.  BufBngton 

To  be  lieutenant  commanders 
Robert  .A  G.^nse  Richard  H   Allbrltton 

Michael  H   Fleming        Frank  H  Branca 
Rxhard  E  Newell  Richard  J  De  Rycke 

To  be  Iteutenantf 
Fxlward  M  Gelh  Steven  M.  Erickson 

WUlls  J    Klrclk  Joseph  L   Scott 

Charles  Y.  Molyneaux.Glen  R   Schaefer 
Jr.  Harold  D.  NUsson 

Phillip  B.  Clark  Duane  D    Helton 

Carl  W   Fisher  James  L  Murphy 

Arthur  P  Slt)old  III  William  S.  Richardson 
JohnO  Rolland  Donald  R.  .\skew 

Phillip  F  Dean  James  R.  Vandell 

To   be  Iteiitenaiit-i    {junior  grade) 
Peter  F  MacDoran         Calvert  D.  lies 
Thomas  M    Wesik  David  M  Mauthe 

Kanez.j  A  Domoto  Bernard     N      Mandel- 

Rlchard  T   Sheahan  kern 

To  be  ensigns 
Yea^t-r  A   Bush 
Efrem  R  Krlsher 
Kenneth  W  Slgley 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  conflrmed  by 
the  Senate  July  27.  1967 : 

Federal  Maritime  Commission 

Ashton  C  Barrett,  of  MlssLsslppl.  to  be  a 
Federal  Maritime  Commissioner  for  the  term 
expiring  June  30.  1972. 

I.nteh.sTatf.  Commerce  Commission 

Grant  E  Syphers.  of  California,  to  be  an 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  December 
31. 1973 

Dale  Wayne  Hardin  of  Illinois,  to  be  an 
Interstate  Commerce  Comm;.>isioner  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  December 
31.  1972 

Department  of  State 

Benjamin  H  Oehlert  Jr  of  Georgia,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Paklst  >n 

Kennedy  M  Crockett,  of  Virginia,  a  For- 
eign Serv!"e  cfflcer  of  class  2,  t'l  be  .Ambissa- 
dor  Exir.iordlnary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  Stites  nf  .^mer!ca  to  Nicaragua. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tmi  K.sl)\^,  .Fi  \A  27.  HXiT 

'The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
The  Chaplain.  Rev    Edward  G    Latch. 
DO.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

/  SQuaht  the  Lord,  and  He  heard  me 
and  delivered  me  from  all  my  fears  — 
Psalm  34:  4. 


Eternal  God  and  Father  of  mankind, 
whose  creative  spirit  summons  us  to  walk 
in  the  way  of  justice  and  peace  and  good 
will,  in  all  reverence  of  mind  and  heart 
we  bow  before  Thee  at  tht  alter  oi  prayer 
Lest  we  lose  our  way  in  the  tragedy  of 
these  trying  tunes  we  would  turn  Irom 
the  noise  of  the  seen  world  to  the  quiet 
of  the  un.seen  world  in  Thy  pro.sence 
where  we  can  be  still  and  know  that 
Thou  art  God. 

In  the  tense  wilderness  of  our  human 
relationships  reveal  to  us  Thy  will,  in 
the  dense  darkness  of  our  day  let  Thy 
light  shine  upon  our  path.  In  the  confu- 
sion of  conflicting  counsels  give  us  wis- 
dom to  see  clearly  the  signs  of  the  times 
and  the  courage  to  walk  worthily  in  the 
way  of  Thy  word  to  us. 

This  day  may  we  depart  from  evil  and 
do  good;  may  we  seek  peace  and  pursue 
it;  may  we  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and 
walk  humbly  with  Thee.  In  the  Master's 
name  we  pray.  Amen. 
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THE   JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


US    MILITARY  SALES  PROGRAM 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  li.'^tened 
intently  when  the  House  debated  the  ex- 
tension of  the  authorization  for  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  on 
Wednesday,  July  26. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  AfTairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  wanted  to  take  the  floor  In 
order  to  make  some  comments  regarding 
thp  U.S.  military  sales  program,  particu- 
larly as  it  affects  Latin  America  But 
since  my  remarks  might  have  initiated  a 
debate  which  was  not  central  to  the 
question  before  the  House.  I  refrained 
from  giving  some  facts  on  this  issue. 

However,  due  to  the  developments  in 
the  other  body,  and  the  assertion  by  one 
reporter  that  the  Hou.se  Foreign  AfTairs 
Committee  was  not  aware  of  the  facts 
of  the  military  .sales  program,  I  decided 
to  present  to  you  at  this  time  some  per- 
tinent information 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has 
been  in  receipt  of  detailed  classified  re- 
ports on  the  military  sales  program.  This 
cla.ssifipd  information  has  been  available 
in  the  committee  rooms  to  all  Members 
of  Congress  in  accordance  with  a  policy 
inaugurated  long  ago  by  our  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Penn.sylvanla.  Dr  Thomas  E  Morgan 
The  Involvement  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  in  the  financing  of  these  .sales  has 
been  known  and  has  been  part  of  the 
public  record  of  the  fore'gn  assistance 
legislation  both  in  the  House  and  In  the 
other  body 

We  find,  however,  that  some  new  de- 
velopments in  this  military  sales  pro- 
gram warrant    further  consideration    I 


am  referring  specifically  to  transactions 
in  which  the  purchasing  country  is  not, 
and  perhaps  was  never  intended  to  be, 
the  ultimate  recipient  of  arms  sold  with 
the  help  of  credit  extended  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  This  matter  bears 
further  investigation  and  we  have  al- 
ready made  some  plans  within  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  AfTairs  to  examine  this 
matter  in  detail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  later  part  of  this 
Record,  I  am  going  to  make  a  more 
comprehensive  statement  on  this  entire 
subject.  I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  give  their  earnest  attention  to  that 
statement  which  they  will  find  in  the 
Record  tomorrow  morning. 


JARMAN  ANNOUNCES  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE HEARINGS  ON  TV  RADIATION 

Mr.  JAilMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  beginning 
Monday,  August  14.  our  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Health  and  Welfare  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  will  conduct  hearings  on  the 
matter  of  X- radiation  in  connection  with 
color  television. 

The  recently  publicized  attempts  to  lo- 
cate some  9.000  color  television  sets 
which  may  be  emitting  harmful  radia- 
tion have  brought  to  light  the  need  for 
a  searching  inquiry  into  the  potential 
health  hazards  involved  In  radiation 
emission.  Certainly  the  public  is  entitled 
to  absolute  protection  from  potential 
sources  of  harmful  radiation,  and  at 
present  a  substantial  question  exists  as 
to  whether  the  public  is  being  afiforded 
this  protection. 

Our  healings  will  locus  or  H.R.  10790. 
the  Radiation  Control  for  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1967.  which  I  have  cospon- 
sored  with  my  colleague  on  the  subcom- 
mittee. Paul  Rogers,  of  Florida.  During 
the  hearings,  we  intend  to  inquire  into 
the  relation  of  X-radiation  to  the  public 
health,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
situation  with  regard  to  color  television. 
This  problem  is  a  relatively  new  one  in 
the  public  health  field,  and  the  need  for 
an  inquiry  on  the  subject  is  obvious. 

We  expect  to  hear  from  Government 
witnesses,  representatives  from  the  elec- 
tronics industi-y,  physicians,  and  scien- 
tists who  have  conducted  research  in  the 
field. 


DIRECT  FEDERAL  FINANCIAL  AID 
TO  LOCAL  LAW-ENFORCEMENT 
AGENCIES 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minuto  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wil- 
liam Pitt  once  said,  "where  laws  end, 
tyranny  begins." 

Long-range  solutions  to  the  riots  must 
be  found.  But  the  immediate  need  is  for 
effective  law  enforcement.  The  restora- 
tion and  maintenance  of  law  and  order 
are  prerequisites  to  any  meaningful  at- 
tack upon  the  underlying  causes  of  such 
outbreaks.  So  I  have  today  joined  with 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
O'Hara]  in  introducing  legislation  to  pro- 
vide direct  Federal  financial  funds  to 
local  law-enforcement  agencies  to 
strengthen  their  capabilities  for  dealing 
with  riots  and  civil  disorders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sniping,  arson,  loot- 
ing, and  rioting  in  more  than  a  score  of 
American  cities  present  this  Nation  with 
one  of  the  gravest  threats  since  the 
American  Civil  War. 

The  grants,  totaling  $300,000,000, 
would  be  available  for  the  organization, 
equipping  and  training  of  law  enforce- 
ment tigencies  for  riot  prevention,  sup- 
pression, and  control  and  for  the  or- 
ganization, equipping,  and  training  of 
police  reserve  units  for  duty  in  such 
emergencies. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  As  a  member  of  the  New 
York  delegation,  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  and  indicate  that  if  the  House 
really  means  what  we  have  been  saying 
over  the  last  few  days  about  law  enforce- 
ment, we  should  make  as  our  first  order 
of  business  the  speedy  consideration  and 
enactment  of  this  legislation  which  will 
put  our  money  right  where  It  is  needed — 
in  the  police  and  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies— to  recruit,  train,  and  make  ready 
for  the  Job  of  law  enforcement  the  spe- 
cialists and  professionals  we  need  in  the 
big  cities  of  this  country. 

Nothing  could  be  more  important  than 
the  consideration  of  this  legislation  at 
this  time. 

DEATH  OP  FORMER  CONGRESS- 
MAN HERMAN  TOLL 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
sadness  that  I  rise  to  Inform  the  House 
of  the  passing  of  our  friend  and  former 
colleague,  Herman  Toll,  who  so  ably 
represented  the  Fourth  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania from  the  86th  through  the  89th 
Congresses.  His  ill  health  prevented  his 
running  for  reelection  to  the  90th  Con- 
gress. His  outstanding  ability  won  him 
distinction  in  the  field  of  law  as  well  as 
In  this  legislative  body.  He  was  one  of 
the  finest  men  I  have  been  privileged  to 
know  and  to  count  as  a  close  personal 
friend.  I  know  that  all  of  his  former  col- 
leagues in  the  House  join  with  me  in  ex- 


tending our  deepest  sympathy  and  con- 
dolences to  his  family. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT,  I  certainly  desire  to  join 
the  gentleman  in  extending  condolences 
to  the  family  of  our  late  colleague,  who 
was  a  very  fine  Member  of  the  House 
and  a  good  friend  of  mine.  He  was  a 
gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  I 
heard  with  shock  of  his  passing. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  am  siu-e  we  are  all  dis- 
tressed and  sorrowful  at  the  death  of  our 
late  lamented  colleague,  Herman  Toll, 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
served  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
he  served  in  a  most  exemplary  fashion. 
He  w^as  indeed  a  dedicated  public  servant. 
He  had  a  character  that  we  all  might  well 
pattern  ourselves  after.  He  was  kindly, 
he  was  just,  and  always,  shall  I  say.  he 
was  merciful  and  walked  humbly  in  the 
language  of  the  Prophet  Micah.  The  Lord 
has  placed  his  finger  upon  him.  He  now 
sleeps.  We  send  condolences  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  join  in  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made  with  reference  to  our  late  col- 
league, Herman  Toll.  I  would  like  to  add 
that,  despite  his  illness,  which  was  a  very 
serious  one  and  which  handicapi>ed  him 
tremendously,  he  labored  until  the  very 
end.  He  would  come  here  to  the  floor  even 
after  he  had  lost  his  ability  to  walk  and 
talk,  yet  his  mind  was  keen,  and  as  long 
as  the  people  honored  him,  he  sought 
to  perform  his  duty  with  dedication  and 
responsibility. 

He  was  indeed  a  fine  Member  of  this 
body. 

Mrs.  Boggs  joins  me  in  extending  our 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Toll  and  his  sons  and 
other  members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker.       . 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  sorry  to  hear  the  remarks  made  by 
my  friend  from  Pennsylvania  informing 
the  House  of  the  death  of  our  late  col- 
league, Herman  Toll.  Herman  Toll  was  a 
very  dedicated  Member  of  the  House, 
hardworking  and  sincere  and  courageous 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  but  he 
was  possessed  of  one  of  the  finest  char- 
acters and  dispositions  that  I  have  ever 
met.  The  kindness  was  shining  from  his 
eyes  and  his  face  from  the  beautiful  mind 
he  possessed. 

He  sufTeied  considerably  for  quite  a 
few  years,  and  he  fought  a  great  battle 
displaying  unusual  courage  in  the  period 
of  pain  and  travail  that  he  imderwent.  I 
visited  him  on  several  occasions  when' he 
was  at  the  naval  hospital.  While  he  could 
not  talk,  he  could  gesture. 

It  was  very  significant  to  note  the  love 
that  existed  between  Herman  Toll  and 
Mrs.  Toll,  and  her  great  devotion  to  him. 
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and  the  close  relationship  that  existed 
between  them  as  husband  and  wife  and 
the  Intense  love  they  had  for  one  another 

I  know  my  colleatjues  who  knew  Her- 
man Toll  will  join  with  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan]  and 
the  Pennsylvania  delegation  in  express- 
ing our  deep  sorrow  and  in  extending  to 
Mrs.  Toll  and  her  sons  our  profound 
sympathy  In  their  bereavement. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
Speaker  and  others  In  paying  tribute  in 
the  R«coRD  to  our  late  colleague.  Al- 
though I  was  not  personally  acquainted 
with  him,  I  do  know  that  he  was  held  in 
esteem  by  his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  Certainly  on  behalf  of  those  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle.  I  wish  to  extend  our 
deepest  condolence  to  his  widow  and  to 
his  sons. 

Mr.  Mcculloch  Mr  speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  ( Mr.  Mc- 
culloch ) . 

Mr.  Mcculloch  Mr.  speaker.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  known  Herman 
TftU  for  a  number  of  years.  He  was  a 
devoted  and  courageous  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  during  much  of 
the  time  that  I  knew  him.  He  did  great 
work  and  he  will  be  missed  not  only  by 
his  family,  but  by  his  State  and  his 
Nation,  as  well. 

His  family,  of  course,  has  our  sym- 
pathy. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr  Speak- 
er, we  were  all  sorry  to  leam  of  the 
passing  of  our  distinguished  former 
Member.  Herman  Toll  It  was  a  privi- 
lege to  sprve  with  him  on  the  Judiclarv 
Committee  throughout  the  time  that  he 
was  in  Congress  He  was  always  devoted 
to  his  duties  and  responsibilities,  and  at 
all  times  he  tried  his  be.st  to  serve  his 
country  and  his  constituents. 

May  I  extend  my  sympathy  to  the 
family. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Penn.sylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  when  the  news  of  the  death  of 
my  close  friend  and  former  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Herman  Toll,  reached  me 
this  morning.  I  was  shocked  and  sad- 
dened My  personal  sorrow  is  the  greater 
because  of  my  opportunity  to  work  .'^o 
closely  with  this  dedicated  man  in  Phila- 
delphia, as  a  legislator  in  Harrisburg. 
and  in  Washington  for  many  years  I 
deeply  appreciated  thf  courage  and 
determination  with  which  he  served  his 
office:  his  sense  of  responsibility,  his  keen 
intellect,  and  his  willingness  to  labor  for 
his  ideals,  even  though  desi.)erately  111 
in  later  yexrs,  is  an  inspiration  for  every- 
one. I  mourn  the  lo.ss  of  fhls  fine  man 
who  so  diligently  and  capably  performed 
his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Hnu.se 
Judiciary  Committee  and  as  a  Member 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  My 
wife  Virginia  joins  me  in  extending  to 


one  of  the  bravest  women  I  have  ever 
known,  his  wife.  Rose  Toll,  and  to  his 
wonderful  .sons,  Gilbert  and  Shelley,  our 
sympathy  and  understanding  in  their 
great  loss.  It  will  be  my  earnest  prayer 
that  the  good  Lord  will  reward  him  for 
all  of  his  t,'Ood  deeds  for  his  people.  The 
city  of  Philadelphia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Nation  lost  an 
able  legislator  and  an  outstanding 
citizen 

Mr  NIX  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  a  deep 
sense  of  tragic  personal  loss  that  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  my 
dear  friend  and  former  colleague,  Her- 
man Toll,  who  .sat  with  honor  with  us  in 
these  Chambers  until  January  of  this 
year. 

I  am  proud  to  have  numbered  him 
among  my  closest  friends.  Although  we 
served  together  here  .since  19.58.  our 
friendship  extends  beyond  that  point  to 
many  years  of  civic  service  in  our  mutual 
home  city  of  Philadelphia. 

I  was  greatly  shocked  and  deeply 
grieved  at  receiving  the  news.  My  heart 
goes  out  to  his  dear  wife.  Rose,  who  has 
been  at  his  side  for  25  years  or  more. 
He  also  leaves  two  sons,  who  I  am  sure, 
will  follow  in  their  fathers  footsteps  as 
lawyers  and  civic  leaders. 

Herman  Toll,  though  ailing  the.se  re- 
cent years,  was  devoted  to  his  city  of 
Pinladelphia  and  his  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

As  a  Congressman,  he  was  also  a  friend 
to  the  many  constituents  who  called 
upon  him  to  assist  them  with  their  prob- 
lems, both  large  and  .small 

But  service  to  his  fellow  man  was  noth- 
ing new  to  Herman  Toll.  His  life  was 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  his  fellow  man. 

He  was  never  too  bu.sy.  never  too  weai-y 
to  attend  to  his  many  functions, 

Herman  Toll  was  a  Philadelphia  law- 
yer, a  graduate  of  Temple  Univer.sity 
where  he  first  showed  the  leadership 
qualities  that  marked  his  future  life.  He 
graduated  from  Temple  with  honors  and 
with  a  record  of  distinguished  .service 
behind  him 

He  went  on  to  practice  law  with  great 
success  and  applied  him.self  to  the  myriad 
tasks  that  distinguished  him  as  a  great 
leader. 

He  was  a  board  member  of  the  Jewish 
Home  for  the  Aged,  a  board  member  of 
the  Northeast  Neighborhood  Center:  a 
trustee  of  the  College  of  PodiatiT:  a 
membt'r  of  the  Personal  .^id  Bureau  of 
the  Jewish  Family  Service:  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Pri.son  Sjciety:  of  the  Fellow- 
ship Commission  and  Fellowship  House. 

He  ilso  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Urban  League  and  the  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  .American  Bar  A.sso- 
ciations 

His  public  life  began  in  1950  when  he 
was  elected  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania  and  where  he  .served  imtil 
his  election  to  the  86th  Congress  in  1958 
where  he  served  until  his  retirement  this 
year 

While  a  Member  of  this  body,  he  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Hnuse  Judiciary 
Committee  and  its  Subcommittees  on 
Antitrust  and  Civil  Rights  and  Patents. 

Herman  Toll  will  be  mis.sed  by  iiis  be- 
loved family,  by  his  colleagues  here  in 
Congress,  and  by  the  thousands  of  peo- 


ple who  were  his  constituents  and  whose 
friendship  he  enjoyed  and  was  proud  of. 

To  these,  I  add  my  own  condolences 
and  my  very  deepest  sympathy,  I  share 
the  loss  of  a  very  true  friend. 

Of  Herman  Toll.  I  can  say  more  than 
any  man  I  have  ever  known,  that  all  of 
,us  have  been  enriched  because  he  lived 
and  worked  among  us  even  though  for  a 
short  tune. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
profound  sadness  that  I  comment  on  the 
passing  of  Herman  Toll,  my  predecessor 
as  the  Representative  of  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  several  months  that  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  this  body,  I  have 
learned  a  great  many  things.  All  fresh- 
men have  But  I  believe  that  I  have  had 
an  advantage  few  new  Congressmen  ever 
have.  You  see,  my  way  has  been  paved 
by  Herman  Toll. 

This  was  a  most  unusual  man.  In  my 
daily  work  I  am  still  finding  this  out. 
Many  men  have  left  fine  records.  My 
predecessor  leaves  an  exemplary  one. 

Many  men  have  been  respected  and 
liked.  My  predecessor,  it  turns  out,  was 
loved.  One  of  the  first  lessons  I  learned 
on  coming  to  Washington  was  just  that. 
People  greeted  me  and  wished  me  well, 
following  that  quickly  with  'How  Is 
Herman?" 

The  first  dozen  times  I  met  Speaker 
McCoRMACK,  our  conversation  almost  al- 
ways was  opened  by  him  with  prayerful 
words  about  Herman  Toll.  The  same  has 
been  true  of  Chairman  Celler,  of  the 
committee  on  which  we  both  were  privi- 
leged to  serve.  The  same  applies  also  to 
many  Congressmen  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  to  congressional  staff  members 
too. 

When  I  was  elected  to  serve  my  dis- 
trict, Mr.  Speaker.  I  knew  it  was  not 
going  to  be  easy.  I  knew  Herman  Toll 
had  left  big  footprints,  and  that  this 
district,  thanks  largely  to  him.  had  com- 
piled a  reputation  for  service  and 
dedication. 

I  want  you  to  Know  those  footprints 
still  look  mighty  big  to  me. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  our 
.saddened  colleagues  today  in  mourning 
the  passing  of  our  former  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania,  Herman  Toll. 

I  met  him  in  Philadelphia  before  he 
joined  us  here  as  a  fellow  Member  and 
was  plea.sed  to  welcome  him  here  after 
his  election.  Those  of  us  who  had  the 
opportunity  to  know  him  respected  him 
as  a  devoted  American,  an  excellent 
lawyer,  and  a  hard-working  and  most 
competent  legislator  He  served  his  dis- 
trict. State,  and  Nation  with  distinction 
and  devotion.  He  dedicated  himself  to 
doing  that  which  his  conscience  dictated 
was  best  for  all. 

He  will  be  ml.'^.'jed  by  all  who  knew  him 
but  most  of  all  by  his  beloved  family. 

May  his  memory  be  a  blessing  forever. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  Y')rk  Mr  Sfteak- 
er,  it  was  saddening  today  to  leam 
of  the  passine  of  the  Honorahl'^  Herm.m 
T0\\.  a  former  Member  of  this  body  from 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  HeTnan  Toll 
was  a  fine,  warm  Philadelphian,  greatly 
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truly  anmited.  Mr  Speaker,  for  the  tre- 
mendous battle  he  put  un  against  HI 
health — refusing   to  submit  ta  It  as  he 


went  about  his  business  as  a  Member  of 
this  House  and  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Toward  the  end,  though,  Herman 
had  to  retire  as  his  illness  finally  won 
out.  A  good  legislator  and  a  fine  man, 
he  will  be  sorely  missed  by  his  family,  his 
colleagues,  and  all  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict in  Philadelphia.  To  his  lovely  wife 
and  sons  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record 
on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
NO.  2  OF  THE  COMMPTTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY  TO  SIT  DURING  GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  Subcommittee  No. 
2  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  may 
be  permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
today. 

The  SPEAiCER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  6098.  INTEREST 
EQUALIZATION  TAX  EXTENSION 
ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  House  may  have  iftitU 
midnight  tonight,  July  27.  1967,  to  file 
a  conference  report  on  the  bill  H.R.  6098, 
the  Interest  Equalization  Tax  Extension 
Act  of  1967. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STOKELY    CARMICHAEL'S    IDENTI- 
FICATION OF   HIMSEILF 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
yesterday  I  urged  the  Attorney  General 
to  take  action  through  the  FBI  and  Jus- 
tice Department  for  the  arrest  of  Stokely 
Carmichael  immediately  upon  his  return 
to  the  United  States  from  Cuba.  I  have 
been  advised  that  Carmichael's  reentry 
cannot  be  legally  barred. 

Statements  attributed  to  Carmichael, 
particularly  relating  to  his  claim  of  credit 
for  organizing  the  current  outbreaks  of 
domestic  violence,  are  sufficient  cause  for 
his  immediate  arrest.  He  has  been  quoted 
as  saying: 

In  Kewark,  we  applied  the  war  tactics  of 
KuerrlUaa.  We  are  preparing  groups  of  urban 
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guerrillas  for  our  defense  In  the  cities.  The 
price  of  these  rebellions  is  a  high  price  that 
one  must  pay.  This  fight  is  not  going  to  be 
a  simple  street  meeting.  It  is  going  to  be  a 
fight  to  the  death. 

Carmichael  himself  calls  it  a  rebellion. 
The  Justice  Department  should  not  con- 
sider it  less. 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  provide 
that  anyone  who  incites,  sets  on  foot,  as- 
sists, or  engages  in  any  rebellion  or  insur- 
rection against  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  or  the  laws  thereof,  has 
committed  a  Federal  crime. 

The  law  extends  to  any  person  who 
knowingly  or  willfully  advocates,  abets, 
advises,  or  teaches  the  duty,  necessity, 
desirability,  or  propriety  of  overthrow- 
ing or  destroying  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  the  government  of  any 
State,  territory,  district,  or  possession 
thereof,  or  the  government  of  any  poli- 
tical subdivision  therein,  by  force  or 
violence. 

Now,  there  can  be  little  question  that 
the  domestic  violence  sweeping  the  Na- 
tion is  at  least  supported,  if  not  actively 
planned,  by  elements  within  and  with- 
out the  country  who  seek  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  Government,  our  Institutions, 
>and  our  basic  freedoms. 

Carmichael  has  identified  himself  as 
one  of  those  who  would  destroy  the 
United  States.  We  cannot  accept  his 
statements  on  any  other  basis. 

Our  laws  are  designed  to  take  care  of 
Carmichael's  Ilk  and  the  American  peo- 
ple will  demand  that  these  la^s  be  fully 
enforced. 


SPECIAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  OP  THE 
HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED 
SERVICES  INVESTIGATING  THE 
M-16— PERMISSION  TO  SIT 

Mr.  ICHORD,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  investigating  the  M-16 
be  permitted  to  sit  while  the  House  is  in 
session  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MR. 


GROSS  RESPONDS  TO  MR. 
RESNICK 


HEARINGS    ON   MQ^AY    HOLIDA"^ 
BILLS 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  has  scheduled  hear-  remj^: 
ings  on  H.R.  1292  and  House  Joint  Res-^<--^'TO'( 
olution  301,  and  similar  measures,  which 
provide  for  the  uniform  observance  of 
certain  holidays  on  designated  Mondays. 
These  public  hearings  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  August  16  and 
17,  at  10  a.m.,  In  room  2141,  Raybum 
House  Office  Building. 

Although  the  bills  now  pending  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  differ  in  the  num- 
ber of  holidays  they  would  affect,  a  ma- 
jority provide  that  Washington's  Birth- 
day, Veterans  Day,  Memorial  Day.  and 
Independence  Day  would  be  celebrated  on 
specified  Mondays  in  each  year.  A  sub- 
stantial interest  In  these  measures  has 
been  indicated  in  the  mall  received  by 
the  committee  and  agency  reports  have 
been  requested  and  received  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  Department  of  Labor, 
and  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  to  submit 
statements  for  the  record  should  address 
Subcgmmittee  No.  4,  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Room  2137,  Raybum  House  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C.  20515. 


Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  respond  to  the  Represent- 
ative from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick] 
for  the  vicious  remarks  which  he  di- 
rected against  me  in  yesterday's  Con- 
gressional Record.  ^, 

His  attack  places  me  in  good  company 
and  I  know  that  I  am  on  the  right  track 
if  whatever  I  do  is  displeasing  to  this 
vindictive  individual. 

Incidentally,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
had  neither  the  courage  to  read  the  re- 
marks in  person  nor  the  decency  to  ad- 
vise me  in  advance  of  his  statement — a 
courtesy  which  is  observed  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Members  of 
this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  dignify  his 
diatribe  with  any  further  comments. 


STATEMENT  TO  MR.  UDALL 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 


he  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  big 
game  has  come  and  gone,  and  once 
again  the  sands  of  futility  have  settled 
over  Mr.  Udall's  pitching  reputation.  To 
no  avail  were  his  infamous  and  sinister 
tactics  as  my  teammates  swirled  around 
the  base  paths  for  score  after  score. 
Though  it  was  an  especially  gratifying 
victory  for  the  Republicans,  in  light  of 
the  recent  attacks  by  the  Representative 
from  Arizona  to  the  lineage  and  qualifi- 
cations of  my  ball  club,  I  found  it  par- 
ticularly distressing  to  see  the  Demo- 
cratic pitcher  attired  in  the  world  re- 
nown "eye  patch"  in  the  opening  min- 
utes of  play.  To  have  this  symbol  of 
courage  and  efficiency  worn  by  such  a 
traditional  loser  as  my  colleague  Mr. 
Udall  is  most  certainly  a  travesty  with- 
out peer.  Mr.  Udall  might  be  Interested 
to  know  that  the  Republican  team  has 
taken  steps  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
such  irreverence.  After  the  ball  game  last 
night,  my  club  unanimously  voted  to  in- 
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troduce  a  resolution  calling  for  the  res- 
ignation of  Mr.  UoALL  as  pitcher  for  the 
Democrats,  in  order  for  future  rollcall 
games  to  represent  more  of  a  challenge 
to  us.  This  will  insure  the  Integrity  of 
symbolic  attire  as  well  as  relieve  the 
dullness  of  Republicans  perenially  shell- 
ing their  Democratic  opponents. 

On  a  more  personal  note,  I  would  like 
to  Inquire  after  the  health  of  certain 
members  of  the  Democratic  team.  Due 
to  the  heat  of  the  contt-st  and  the  Re- 
publican's earnestness  to  capture  a  fur- 
ther vlctorj',  several  unavoidable  colli- 
sions occurred  throughout  the  same. 
Though  these  were  not  personal  reac- 
tions to  previous  inju.^tices  and  were 
merely  part  and  parcel  of  a  hard-fought 
battle,  I  would  like  to  point  out  who 
came  out  on  the  short  end  of  the  stick. 
However,  to  each  his  just  desserts. 

Another  point  of  interest — did  anyone 
notice  how  the  scoreboard  lit  up  with  an 
error  signal  whenever  the  Udallians  took 
the  field?  The  scoreboard  looked  like 
Christmas  in  July — seven  errors — and 
these  are  responsible  elected  ofiQclads? 

For  those  of  us  who  are  able  to  grasp 
the  UM>lications  of  an  event  for  the  tides 
of  thMfuture,  there  seems  to  be  little 
doubtabout  the  outcome  of  the  national 
RepuBlican-Democratic  confrontation 
in  1968. 

Mr.  BOLAND  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  disappointed  to 
learn  that  the  Republicans  are  consid- 
ering introducing  a  resolution  to  dis- 
place the  manager  of  the  Democratic 
team  because  I  think  I  can  say  with  cer- 
tainty that  there  are  247  people  on  the 
Democratic  side  who  would  be  quite  will- 
ing to  Introduce  such  a  resolution  and 
that  includes  the  manager  himself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Al- 
bert*. The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  has  expired 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  to  respond  to  these  vicious  per- 
sonal attacks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER  I  reserve  the  right 
to  object. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  with 
deep  sorrow  and  anguish  that  I  announce 
to  this  House  and  to  my  colleagues  today 
my  resignation, 

Mr.  GALLAGHER  Mr  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  objection 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  announce 
my  resignation  as  manager  of  that  great 
loyal  band  of  Democratic  baseball  play- 
ers and  I  renew  today  my  demand  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  Stadium  be  de- 
clared a  national  disaster  area  on  ac- 
count of  the  whole  series  of  disasters 
that  have  occurred  there  in  the  past  few 
years. 

It  Is  said  that  old  athletes  never  die — 
but  like  some  of  my  pltche."; — they  just 
sink  and  fade  .^s  I  fade  away  into  the 
twilight,  Mr  Speaker.  I  pay  tribute  to 
that  loyal  fine  membership  of  my  team 
Never  have  men  of  their  mature  age 
shjwn  such  vigor,  lova'ty.  and  enthusi- 
asm. Democrats.  Mr  Speaker,  are  always 
honest,  loyal   brave,  c'ean,  and  reverent 


Mr.  Speaker,  they  are  human — they  are 
human  Democrats  sometimes  make  mis- 
takes. But  why  cannot  the  GOP— why 
cannot  their  team  at  the  crucial  stages 
commit  an  error — drop  a  ball — and  per- 
mit a  fair  and  interesting  contest  to  be 
held  now  and  then'!' 

Why  do  they  not  let  some  of  their 
elder  statesmen  play''  Why  do  they  not 
put  in  the  'gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr. 
Bowl  .so  that  he  could  take  a  5-percent 
cut  at  the  balP 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  fade  away,  I 
call  upon  the  electorate  of  the  50  States 
.of  the  Union  to  elect  some  Democratic 
Ibaseball  players  Drysdale.  Marlchal. 
Whltey  Ford.  Barber,  wherever  you  are. 
run  for  Congress  on  the  Democratic 
ticket. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  fading  still  fur- 
ther I  must  ask.  in  the  ancient,  an- 
gui.shed  cry  of  Job,  "Oh.  Lord,  how 
long — how  long  must  this  series  of  de- 
feats—these humiliation.s — continue — 
how  long,  oh  Lord,  oh  how  long?" 

Mr.  CAREY  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr   UDALL   I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  CAREY  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  so  that  I  can  pay  him  a  left- 
handed  compliment 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  words  of  the  im- 
mortal poet  known  as  "Anon."  I  would 
like  to  dedicate  these  words  to  our  late 
departed  pitcher: 

Batters  may  come. 

And  batters  may  go. 

Pitchers  may  tos.s 

And  pitchers  may  throw. 

But  for  a  pitcher  who  is  a  parliamentary  pro. 

I  will  take  Udall.  Mo 

The  only  thing  he  ever  struclc  out 

Wem   the   requisite   nvmiber  of  words 


RIOTS 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MICHEL  Mr  Speaker,  we  did  have 
a  good  time  last  night  at  the  ball  game, 
and  I  am  rather  reluctant  to  get  serious 
again 

Mr  Speaker,  amid  all  the  furor  over 
the  tide  of  rioting  that  is  sweeping  over 
this  country,  you  hear  all  kinds  of 
"causes,"  depending  upon  who  Is  talking 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  got  national  cov- 
erage yesterday  for  his  thoughts  between 
the  swi4s  of  ."^otch  and  milk  down  In 
Biminl,  and  I  have  a  few  personal 
thoughts  of  my  own  today. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  role 
decisions  of  some  of  our  courts  have 
played?  When  the  protest  marches  began 
.several  years  ago.  they  involved  law- 
breaking  Large  groups  marched  down 
highways  of  the  land,  blocking  them  to 
traffic  If  you  or  I  did  this,  we  would 
have  been  arrested  When  the  marchers 
became  too  obstreperous  In  their  disre- 
gard for  the  legal  usage  of  the  highways 
for  traffic,  some  were  arrested.  It  was 
the  Supreme  Court  who  turned  them 
loose,  and  thus  paved  the  way  for  dis- 
order to  progress  from  marches,  demon- 


strations, breaking  and  entering,  loot- 
ing, and  now  to  killing. 

Law  enforcement  has  been  hampered 
because  the  legal  might  of  the  United 
States  has  ridden  on  the  side  of  those 
wl'.o  justified  lawlessness  in  the  name 
of  a  cause — civil  rights.  Now  we  are 
reaping  the  .sorry  whirlwind  of  these 
decisions  by  a  Court  which  has  taken 
upon  itself  the  role  of  social  arbiter  in- 
stead of  a  body  originally  conceived  to 
interpret  the  Constitution. 

Before  the  mess  can  be  straightened 
out.  Congress  will  have  to  restore  to  It- 
self the  function  of  lawmaking  In  the 
social  justice  field  and  undo  the  damage 
done  by  the  courts,  which  have  gone 
overboard  in  protecting  the  rights  of 
tho.se  breaking  the  law.  Machiavelll  held 
that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  We  are 
finding  that  the  end  is  uprising  and  the 
means  cannot  be  justified.  Decent,  law- 
abiding  people  have  constitutional  rights. 
too,  and  I  would  surely  include  those  poor 
innocent  people  who  refuse  to  throw  Li 
with  the  criminal  element  and  suffer  loss 
of  what  meager  possessions  they  have, 
and  are  left  hungry  and  homeless. 

I  might  make  one  further  observation, 
Mr.  Speaker.  If  I  were  the  mayor  of  one 
of  our  cities  or  Governor  of  a  State  where 
trouble  was  expected,  I  would  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  any  disturbance 
running  beyond  15  minutes  with  the  po- 
tential for  breaking  out  into  a  riot  would 
be  met  with  all  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies given  the  order  to  shoot  to  kill  any- 
one engaged  in  looting,  or  obstructing 
those  responsible  for  maintaining  law 
and  order.  This  silly  idea  of  giving  the 
criminal  element  a  grace  period  Is  Just 
ridiculous. 

DEATH  OF  FORMER  CONGRESSMAN 
FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
,  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAILLL\RD.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
with  deep  regret  that  I  learrijed  yester- 
day, and  I  now  Inform  the  House,  of  the 
passing  at  the  age  of  84  of  my  predeces- 
sor, former  Congressman  Franck  R 
Havenner,  who  represented  California's 
Fourth  District  In  San  Francisco  for  12 
years  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  know  that  those  of  you  who  were 
his  colleagues  during  his  tenure  will  be 
equally  saddened  to  hear  of  his  death. 

Born  In  Sherwood.  Md.,  in  1882. 
Franck  Havenner  early  migrated  to  the 
west  coast  where  he  spent  the  rest  of 
his  days,  devoting  much  of  his  life  to 
serving  the  city  of  San  Francisco  and  the 
State  of  California.  Although  he  was  a 
Journalist  by  profession,  he  was  by  In- 
clination a  true  public  servant.  He  servei 
his  beloved  city  and  State  ag'-a  member 
of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Super- 
visors, as  a  member  of  the  California 
Railroad  Commission,  and  as  a  Member 
of  the  US.  House  of  Representatives. 

In  his  long  and  colorful  career,  Franck 
strove  mightily  against  the  "establish- 
ment" in  California.  In  the  early  1900's 
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he  worked  with  Gov.  Hiram  Johnson  in 
his  successful  "revolution"  aimed  at 
wresting  control  of  California  govern- 
ment from  the  dominance  of  the  rail- 
road lobby.  He  later  served  here  in 
Washington  as  assistant  to  Senator 
Johnson. 

In  1936  Franck  was  elected  to  Congress 
as  a  member  of  the  Progressive  Party, 
and  was  reelected  2  years  later,  not  as  a 
Progressive  candidate,  but  as  a  Demo- 
crat. He  was  defeated  by  the  late  Tom 
Rolph  in  1940  and  returned  to  the  House 
for  four  more  terms  In  1944. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  ran  against 
each  other  on  two  occasions  and  each 
had  a  victory  to  our  credit,  Franck  and 
I  had  nothing  but  the  friendliest  per- 
sonal relationship. 

San  Francisco  has  lost  one  of  her  most 
dedicated  and  Interesting  citizens. 

My  colleague  from  San  Francisco's 
Fifth  District,  the  Honorable  Phillip 
Bttrton,  has  asked  that  his  name  be 
joined  with  mine  in  expressing  our  sor- 
row at  the  passing  of  this  longtime  and 
distinguished  public  servant. 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  RULES  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT TOMORROW  NIGHT,  JULY 
28.  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVILEGED 
REPORTS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
morrow night,  Friday,  July  28,  to  file 
certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection.  i 


EXTENSION  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  89-175 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  EXEMPTIONS 
FROM  THE  ANTITRUST  LAWS  TO 
ASSIST  IN  SAFEGUARDING  THE 
BALANCE- OF-PAYMENTS  POSI- 
TION   OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  747.  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows :  I 

H.  Res.  747  I 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Conxmlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  In  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
86301  to  extend  the  authority  for  exemp- 
tions from  the  antitrust  laws  to  assist  In 
safeguarding  the  balance-of-payments  poBl- 
tlon  of  the  United  States.  After  general  de- 
bate, whlrh  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  bill 
fhall  be  re.id  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
minute  rule  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
t-Ion ."hall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit.  After  the  passage  of 
HR.  8630  It  shall  be  In  order  to  take  from 


the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate  blll„(S.  1648) 
and  to  consider  the  same  In  the  House. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  QuiLLEN].  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  747 
provides  for  an  open  njle  with  2  hours 
of  debate  and,  as  its  reading  indicates,  it 
provides  further  that  after  passage  of 
the  House  bill  it  shall  be  in  order  to  take 
Senate  1648  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and  consider  the  same  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  the  rule.  There  is  certain  opposition 
to  the  bill  itself,  but  we  provide  2  hours 
of  general  debate  for  the  bill.  I,  there- 
fore, reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Bolling]  has  stated,  House 
Resolution  747  provides  for  an  open  rule 
with  2  hours  of  general  debate  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  8630,  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  authority  for  exemptions  from 
the  antitrusr'laws  to  assist  supposedly 
in  safeguarding  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments position  of  the  United  States. 

Public  Law  89-175  gave  the  President 
authority  to  establish  procedures  for 
voluntary  agreements  among  banks,  In- 
vestment banking  companies  and  busi- 
ness firms.  Such  agreements  provided 
for  joint  action  to  safeguard  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments position  by  cutting 
down  on  overseas  investment  by  U.S. 
firms.  These  agreements  were  granted 
immunity  from  antitrust  laws. 

Public  Law  89-175  was  enacted  for  a 
20-month  period,  which  expired  last 
May  9.  During  its  life,  no  voluntary 
agreements  imder  its  authority  were  en- 
tered into. 

H.R.  8630  extends  the  life  of  the  act 
until  June  30, 1969,  changing  none  of  the 
substantive  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  Treasury  supports  the  bill.  The 
Justice  Department  supports  the  bill  and 
has  stated  that  a  2-year  extension  will 
not  compromise  the  temporary  nature 
of  the  legislation. 

My  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  McClory]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Sandmajt], 
have  submitted  minority  views  opposing 
the  bill  as  urmecessary.  They  point  out 
that  the  President  has  not  exercised  his 
authority  under  the  act  and  has  not  in- 
dicated to  the  Congress  any  intention  to 
do  so.  Nor  has  a  single  agreement  per- 
mitted by  the  act  been  entered  into  by 
the  business  and  financial  commimity. 

Furthermore,  th^se  members  point  out 
that  the  real  culprit  in  our  balance-of- 
payments  problems  is  not  private  enter- 
prise but  the  Federal  Government,  who 
each  year  nms  a  big  deficit  in  its  over- 
seas financial  dealings,  while  private 
business  annually  returns  a  large  sur- 
plus. The  real  cure  for  Uie  problem  is 
not  a  stop-gap  measure  aimed  at  private 
enterprise,  but  a  realization  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  its  major  role  in  creating  the 
problem  because  of  its  inflationary 
domestic  fiscal  policies  and  its  poorly 
conceived  foreign  ones. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  a  rule  being  granted,  I  think 


it  is  a  bad  precedent  to  continue  to  ex- 
empt certain  institutions  from  the  antl-' 
trust  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGs) .  Evidently  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  188] 

Andrews,  Ala.  Farbstein  Myers 

Ashley  Fisher  Nichols 

Broomfleld  Flood  O'Konskl 

Brown,  Calif.  Fra.ser  Plrnie 

Burke.  Fla.  Puqua  Pool 

Conyers  Griffiths  Pryor 

CJramer  Herlong  Purcell 

Dawson  Hunt  Resnick 

de  la  Garza  Jones.  Mo.  Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Dent  Jones,  N.C.  St  Germain 

Dlggs  Karth  Scheuer 

Dole  McEwen  Slsk 

Edwards.  Ala.  MinshaU  Taft 

Edwards,  La.  Morse,  Mass.  Tlernan 

Esch  Murphy,  111.  Williams,  Miss. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  391 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


EXTENSION  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  89-175 
TO'  PROVIDE  FOR  EXEMPTIONS 
FROM  THE  ANTITRUST  LAWS  TO 
ASSIST  IN  SAFEGUARDING  THE 
BALANCE-OP-PAYMENTS  POSI- 
TION OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  'Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8630)  to  extend  the  au- 
thority for  exemptions  from  the  antitrust 
laws  to  assist  in  safeguarding  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments position  of  the  United 
States. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMrrTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  8630,  with 
Mr.  Carey  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Carey).  Under 
the  rule,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Celler]  will  be  recognized  for  1 
hour,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
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McCtjlioch]  will  be  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H  R.  8630,  the  bill  be- 
fore us.  extends  until  June  30.  1969,  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  89-175  which 
was  enacted  on  September  9,  1965.  That 
Public  Law  provides  for  exemptions  from 
the  antitrust  laws  for  banks  and  other 
participants  in  voluntary'  aKreementc; 
that  have  been  requested  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  assist  in  the  safeRuardins;  of  the 
balance-of-payments  position  of  the 
United  States. 

The  law  that  w&s  passed  in  the  last 
Congress  expired,  by  its  terms,  on  May  9. 
1967.  The  bill  before  us  simply  extends 
for  a  period  of  2  years  the  provisions  of 
that  statute  which  has  expired. 

Public  Law  89-175  was  enacted  Sep- 
tember 9,  1965.  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President  to  establish  pro- 
cedures for  the  formulation,  organiza- 
tion, and  operation  of  voluntary  agree- 
ments or  programs  among  banks,  invest- 
ment bankers,  and  companies,  security 
brokers  and  dealers,  insurance  com- 
panies, finance  companies,  pension 
funds,  charitable  trusts  and  foundations, 
and  educational  Institutions.  Such  vol- 
untary agreements  or  programs  provide 
for  joint  action  under  the  supervision  of 
responsible  Government  oCBcials.  Those 
officials  are  the  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Attorney  General. 

I  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
fight  to  preserve  our  antitrust  laws.  I  am 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  Celler-Kefauver 
Act,  one  of  the  most  Important  laws, 
which  I  say  with  all  due  modesty,  of  the 
antitrust  fabric.  I  am  jealous  of  the  anti- 
trust laws.  I  would  be  the  last  to  yield 
on  the  antitnist  laws  and  give  immuniza- 
tion to  any  groups  of  entities.  But  here 
we  have  a  situation  which  concerns  a 
most  important  subject;  that  is,  our  bal- 
ance-of-pasrments  position.  Stringent 
safeguards  are  provided  in  the  original 
act,  of  which  we  ask  extension,  on  the 
powers  of  the  Attorney  General,  who  has 
to  supervise  the  operations  of  the  agree- 
ments. The  agreements  must  originate 
in  the  FWeral  Reserve  Board  and  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Anyone  who  makes  the  assertion  that 
immunization  from  the  antitrust  laws 
by  the  passage  of  this  act  Is  loosely 
granted.  I  am  quite  sure  is  not  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  operations  of 
the  antitrust  laws. 

Such  voluntary  agreements  and  pro- 
grams, as  I  have  mentioned,  provide  for 
joint  action  under  the  supervision  of  re- 
sponsible Government  officials,  which 
has  been  determined  to  be  necessary  to 
safegiiard  the  balance-of-payments  po- 
sition of  the  United  States  through  the 
curtailment  of  the  private  flow  of  dollar 
funds  and  credit  from  the  United  States 
to  foreign  countries.  When  there  has 
been  compliance  with  the  procedures  es- 
tablished in  the  act,  participants  in  the 
voluntary  agreements  a«d  programs  are 
granted  immunity,  as  I  «ald,  from  the 
operation  of  the  antitrust  laws  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Ccrtnmission  Act. 


Mr  PATMAN  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  our 
balance  of  payments  is  all  right  -.so  far 
as  soods  and  serv1ce.s  are  concerned''  In 
other  words,  we  are  about  $3  billion  into 
the  good  on  those  It  is  only  bccau.se  of 
the  transfer  of  credits  abroad,  u.sually 
banking  transactions,  that  our  balance 
of  payments  Is  upset;  is  that  not  cor- 
rect' 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
may  be  correct. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Since  we  are  the  only 
country  on  earth  which  does  not  have 
control  over  the  export  of  capital  and 
credit,  does  the  gentleman  not  believe 
we  should  control  the  export  of  our 
money  and  credit  flrsf 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  gentleman  is  going 
into  a  realm  in  which  I  have  no  ex[)er- 
tise.  I  rather  hesitate  to  give  an  answer 
on  that  score.  I  would  rather  consider  the 
gentleman's  own  position  on  the  matter. 
What  is  the  gentleman's  position? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  My  position  is  that  we 
.should  control  the  export  of  our  capital 
and  credit.  That  is  what  is  upsetting  our 
balance  of  payments.  We  can  do  it,  be- 
cau.se  all  other  countries  on  earth  ex- 
cept our  country  are  doing  that 

Mr  CELLER.  In  any  event,  these 
agreements  which  are  made  by  banks 
could  very  well  provide  for  very  large 
sums  of  credit  to  be  extended  abroad, 
which  would  in  a  way  affei-t  our  balance- 
of-payments  position.  Therefore,  in  a 
certain  .sense  this  bill  docs  exactly  what 
the  gentleman  wants;  namely,  it  exer- 
ci.ses  a  degree  of  control,  through  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  which  supervises 
the  operation  of  these  agreements. 

Mr  PATMAN  This  act  was  passed  2 
years  ago' 

Mr  CELLER.  Yes 

Mr  PATMAN  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  al- 
though passed  2  years  ago  it  has  never 
been  used? 

Mr.  CELLER  It  has  not  been  used, 
but  In  conversations  I  have  had  with 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  he  has  told  me  that,  while  it  has 
not  been  used,  it  is  very  essential  for 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  have  this 
standby  authority.  One  cannot  tell  when 
an  emergency  may  arise.  When  the 
emergency  arises  it  Is  very  difficult  to 
rush  to  Congress  to  pa.ss  an  immunity 
statute  For  that  rea^son  they  want  this 
standby  authority.  I  believe  it  is  very 
logical  that  they  should  do  this.  There  Is 
no  danger  in  approving  this  .standby  au- 
thority. I  call  the  gentleman's  attention 
to  some  of  the  safeguards  that.are  con- 
tained in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  original  act 
no  voluntary  agreement  or  program 
shall  be  approved  except  after  submis- 
sion to  the  Attorney  General  for  his  re- 
view, and  the  finding  of  the  Attorney 
General,  together  with  his  reasons, 
which  are  to  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register. 

The  persons  de.scribed  who  participate 
In  the  agreements  which  are  requested 
by  the  President,  must  be  named.  The 
Attorney  General  shall  be  given  reason- 
able notice  prior  to  any  meeting  of  the 


participants,  with  such  notice  to  include 
a  copy  of  the  agenda  and  a  list  of  the 
participants  as  well  as  the  time  and 
place  of  all  meetings.  The  meetings  shall 
be  held  only  at  the  call  of  a  full-time 
salaried  officer  or  employee  of  such  de- 
partment, or  agency,  as  the  President 
shall  designate.  Tlie  meeting  shall  be 
presided  over  by  sucli  an  officer  or  an 
employee.  A  verbatim  transcript  shall  be 
kept  of  all  proceedings.  The  Attorney 
General  also  shall  continuously  review 
the  operations  of  the  agreements. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  tiiere  are  plenty  of 
safeguards  contained  in  the  original  biil 
for  which  we  ask  extension. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  PATMAN.  You  leave  this  princi- 
pally to  the  Federal  Reserve? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Not  only  to  the  Federal 
Reserve,  but  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  to  the  Attorney  General  as 
well. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Well,  the  predominant 
figure  would  be  the  Federal  Reserve,  for 
obvious  reasons. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Tliat  is  not  .so.  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  gentleman,  becau.se  the 
bill  specifically  mentions  that  the  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  At- 
torney General. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  And.  may  I  suggest  to 
you,  Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  say  this  because  this  is 
a  matter  that  Involves  exemption  from 
the  antitrust  laws,  and  he  is  the  oflBcer 
mainly  concerned. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  And.  I  shall  place  a 
table  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  the  day 
along  this  line  which  will  reflect  that 
the  American  people  last  year,  1966.  on 
public  and  private  debts,  paid  $36.2  bU- 
lion  beyond  the  reasonable  rates  and 
more  than  would  have  to  be  paid  if  they 
could  have  obtained  the  money  and  If 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  had  cooper- 
ated. I  would  cite  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  CELLER.  Wait  a  minute.  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  making  an  attack  upon 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  That  is  ut- 
terly extraneous  to  the  bill  now  pending 
before  us. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Oh.  no;  it  is  not  ex- 
traneous. It  Is  relevant. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  am  aware  of  the  gen- 
tleman's pet  peeve  against  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  I  think  it  Is  ill-advised  to 
inject  his  feelings  and  his  opinions  con- 
cerning the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
which  opinions  are  most  adverse  to  that 
Board,  into  this  debate.  It  has  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  the  mere  exten- 
sion of  the  terms  of  the  bill  that  this 
House  of  Representatives  passed  2  years 
ago.*  and  which  the  Senate  has  passed, 
and  which  is  now  at  the  Speaker's  desk. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  shall  only  yield  if  the 
gentleman  Is  going  to  talk  on  things  that 
are  relevant  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  Is  the  only  thing 
on  which  I  wish  to  talk.  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman to  give  me  .some  time. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  shall  give  you  some 
time. 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  All  right;  15  minutes,  if 
you  will,  please. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  Public 
Law  89-175  provides  merely  standby  au- 
thority for  the  volunteer  agreements 
programs  which  have  been  initiated  or 
approved  under  its  authority.  To  date 
the  Governments  monetary  officials 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  results  of 
the  voluntary  program  of  credit  re- 
straints, limited  to  individual  action 
under  the  Treasury  Department's  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment does  not  believe  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  Invoke  the  antitrust  exemptions 
provided  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem  has  not  as  yet  been 
solved.  The  demands  of  the  Vietnam  war 
have  placed  added  burdens  on  the 
world's  money  supply. 

In  the  light  of  present  circumstances 
it  is  entirely  possible  that  there  may  be 
a  temporary  emergency — and  I  empha- 
size "temporary  emergency" — that  will 
require  the  use  of  these  voluntary  agree- 
ments such  as  are  authorized  in  the  basic 
act. 

In  the  89  th  Congress,  hearings  were 
held  on  March  3.  4.  and  11,  1965,  on 
the  bill  H.R.  5280.  which  subsequently 
was  enacted  into  the  public  law  that  I 
have  mentioned. 

During  these  hearings  testimony  was 
received  on  all  sides  of  the  proposal,  and 
the  safeguards  that  I  have  mentioned 
were  Included  In  the  bill  so  that  the 
antitrust  immunity  woul^  not  be  abused. 
Conditions  that  warranted  enactment  of 
this  temporary  legislation  in  the  first  in- 
stance persist  today.  A  2-year  extension 
of  the  act  Is  necessary  and  is  appropriate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  consumed  13  minutes. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr  chairman,  I 
rise  to  support  the  bill  H.R.  8630.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Public  Law  89-175,  which  was  enacted 
on  September  9,  1965,  declared  the  policy 
of  Congress  to  safeguard  the  position  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  its  in- 
ternational balance  of  payments. 

Our  able  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Celler],  accurately  ex- 
plained that  Public  Law  89-175  effectu- 
ated this  policy  by  authorizing  volim- 
tary  agreements  on  programs,  among 
banks  and  other  participating  financial 
Institutions  as  may  be  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  curtail  the  private  flow  of 
dollars  from  the  United  States. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  balance  of  payments  has 
not  Improved  In  that  time.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  our  position  has  rapidly  de- 
teriorated from  1966  when  we  had  $22.1 
billion  of  gold  in  Fort  Knox,  or  in  our 
other  depositories  until  today,  or  several 
months  ago  In  late  1966,  we  had  only 
$13.2  billion  of  gold  In  the  United  States. 

In  1961  Government  commercial  finan- 
cial and  fiscal  authorities  instituted  a 
broad  array  of  special  measures  designed 
to  correct  the  Imbalances  which  had 
grown  almost  from  year  to  year,  but  the 
continuing  deterioration  of  our  balance- 
of-payments  position  required  the  enact- 


ment of  the  law  heretofore  mentioned 
in  1965. 

The  necessity  for  such  standby  au- 
thority to  control  our  dollar  outflow 
deficit  has  not  abated,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated. Private  capital  has  continued  to 
flow  from  the  country.  'With  our  world- 
wide commitments  ever  vulnerable  to 
shifting  economic  demands,  and  the 
heavy  involvement  In  'Vietnam,  it  is  both 
necessary  and  desirable  to  have  such 
standby  authority  available  to  our  Gov- 
ernment as  the  need  for  its  use  could 
arise  with  surprising  an^  maybe  even 
devastating  speed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  well  to  keep  in 
mind  the  volimtary  nature  of  the  agree- 
ments hereby  authorized.  Such  voluntary 
action  is  far  less  disruptive  to  our  his- 
torical policies  and  our  traditional  meth- 
ods of  doing  business  than  would  be  the 
imposition  of  mandatory  exchange  and 
credit  controls,  and  other  restrictive  de- 
vices that  otherwise  might  be  necessary 
to  help  correct  the  imbalances. 

In  the  past  2  years  it  has  not  been 
necessary  In  view  of  the  authorities  posed 
with  the  authority  to  Invoke  the  author- 
ity of  this  temporary  legislation. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  invocation  of  this 
authority  will  not  be  necessary  in  the 
next  2  years  of  the  extension  called  for 
in  the  legislation  before  us  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  has  been  said  that 
it  is  not  good  to  grant  exceptions  from 
antitrust  laws  to  any  person,  group  of 
persons,  or  corporation. 

More  than  half  a  century  ago,  that  able 
Senator  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Pomerene.  joined 
with  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Webb,  and  thereby  caused  to 
t>e  enacted  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act 
which  has  been  the  law  all  these  years. 
It  grants  exemptions  to  industrial  and 
the  like  enterprises  from  the  terms  and 
conditions  and  the  penalties  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  of  the  United  States,  in  cer- 
tain international  activities.  , 

I  daresay  there  are  few,  if  any.  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  have  ever  read  of 
or  heard  a  complaint  about  the  use  of 
that  authority  which  granted  that  ex- 
emption. 

The  chairman  of  our  committee  accu- 
rately, as  he  always  does,  said  that  most 
if  not  all  authorities  who  were  interested 
had  supported  this  legislation  when  it 
was  first  offered. 

The  Honorable  Ramsey  Clark,  then  a 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  supported  it. 
He  supports  it  now. 

Hon.  Frederick  L.  Deming,  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  at  that  time, 
supported  the  legislation. 

The  Honorable  William  McChesney 
Martin,  speaking  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,,  supported  the  legislation. 

Mr.  George  C.  Scott,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  First  National  Bank  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  supported  it. 

Finally,  Reno  OdUn,  president  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  did  not 
object  to  the  legislation. 

We  had  no  outright  objection  to  the 
legislation  by  any  witness  or  by  any  com- 
mimication  that  I  recall. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  a  favorable  vote 
on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  consimied  7  minutes. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

[Mr.FEIGHAN]. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
8630  is  designed  to  safeguard  the  balance- 
of-pajTnents  position  of  the  United 
States.  I  urge  its  passage  as  a  precaution- 
ary measure,  I  feel  it  is  an  appropriate 
time  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  matter  of  grave  concern 
relative  to  our  current  balance-of-pay- 
ments status. 

In  1966,  the  deficit  in  U.S.  balance  of 
payments  was  approximately  $2  billion. 
In  1966,  the  net  deficit  from  America's 
steel  imports  and  exports  was  approx- 
imately $1  billion.  Thus,  the  negative 
international  trade  balance  in  the  steel 
industry  represents  a  sum  equivalent  to 
one-half  of  the  Nation's  total  adverse 
balance  of  payments  in  1966. 

Last  year  steel  imports  were  valued  at 
$1.2  billion  while  exports  were  only  $400 
million.  The  export  figure  is  somewhat 
misleading  in  evaluating  balance  of  pay- 
ments since  a  substantial  amount  of  this 
steel  was  shipped  abroad  in  conjunction 
with  the  AID  program  and,  thus,  derived 
no  revenue. 

The  year  1966  was  the  fifth  consecutive 
year  that  steel  imports  have  risen.  In 
1966,  imports  amounted  to  11  percent  of 
the  U.S.  domestic  steel  market.  The  in- 
dustry fully  anticipates  an  even  greater 
penetration  into  the  domestic  market  by 
imported  steel  in  1967.  -_ 

A  growing  net  deficit  from  our  coun- 
try's steel  imports  and  exports  is  im- 
questionably  one  of  the  factors  con- 
tributing to  our  negative  balance-of- 
payments  position.  However,  the  steadily 
increasing  steel  imports  profoundly  in- 
jure the  domestic  steel  industry  and  the 
labor  market  as  well. 

By  importing  10,753,000  tons  of  foreign 
produced  steel  last  year,  the  United 
States  exported  approximately  70,000 
jobs  for  steelworkers.  The  domestic  in- 
dustry could  have  supplied  this  tonnage, 
and  in  doing  so,  would  have  employed  the 
necessary  production  workers.  Displace- 
ment of  this  number  of  employers  ad- 
versely afifects  our  economy.  Employment 
of  70,000  steelworkers  would  lessen  our 
imemployment  and  place  purchasing 
power  in  the  hands  of  Americans. 

The  rising  steel  imports  trend  threat- 
ens to  retard  the  growth  of  our  domestic 
industry  which  is  absolutely  essential  for 
national  defense.  The  United  States  must 
be  capable  of  producing  100  percent  of 
its  steel  requirements  adequately  to  pro- 
tect our  world  position  as  well  as  those 
dependent  upon  us. 

The  foreign  steel  producer  has  a  less 
expensive  product  because  of  low  costs 
of  foreign  labor,  government  subsidy, 
and  other  economic  incentive  programs. 
American  steelmakers  can  compete  suc- 
cessfully only  through  huge  capital 
spending  programs  aimed  at  Incorporat- 
ing the  most  modem  technology  which 
lowers  the  cost  of  production.  Because  of 
the  large  share  of  the  domestic  market 
taken  up  by  imports,  American  steel- 
makers cannot  market  enough  steel  in 
the  United  States  to  derive  sufficient 
capital  to  pour  it  back  into  the  company 
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for  essential  modernization  of  equipment 
and  processes. 

Finally,  enhancing  the  competitive 
position  of  domestic  steel  would  mean 
more  tax  dollars  for  our  Government  at 
a  time  when  the  monetary  structure  of 
this  UrUted  States  is  so  tight. 

The  steelmakers'  concern  with  the  im- 
port problem  and  evaluation  of  its  causes, 
scope,  and  future  are  manifest  in  the 
remarks  delivered  by  Thomas  F.  Patton, 
chairman  of  the  board  and  president  of 
Republic  Steel  Corp.,  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  stockholders.  May  10,  1967.  I  will 
later  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
an  excerpt  from  iiis  enlightening  re- 
marks. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

ExczaFTS  OF  Remarks  by  Mr   Patton 

I'd  like  to  turn  now  to  a  problem  that  Is 
cauaLng  tUe  8t«el  industry  of  this  nation 
grave  concern;  namely,  the  steadily  rising 
penetration  ot  America's  domestic  steel  mar- 
kets by  foreign  produced  steel. 

Since  1957.  imports  of  foreign  produced 
Bteel  into  the  tJnlted  States  have  grown  from 
1.1  million  tons  a  year  to  a  record  total  of 
almo«t  11  mUllon  tons  in  1966.  For  the  first 
three  months  of  the  current  year,  steel  Im- 
ports Into  this  country  were  coming  In  at 
a  rate  21.4  per  cent  above  last  year's  pace. 

To  aflord  you  an  Idea  of  the  significance  ot 
last  year's  steel  Imports,  here  are  a  few  ob- 
servations: 

They  captured  11  per  cent  of  this  country's 
domestic  steel  market. 

They  represented  20  per  cent  of  the  worlds 
total  foreign  trade  In  steel  mill  products. 

They  totaled  more  steel  tonnage  than  was 
sold  by  America's  fifth  and  sixth  largest  steel 
producers  combined. 

Their  production  In  the  United  States 
would  have  provided  more  than  70.000  addi- 
tional steelworker  Jobs  here  at  home  and 
many  thousands  of  other  jobs  in  supporting 
tnduatrles. 

They  created  a  negative  trade  balance  of 
nearly  a  billion  dollars  at  a  time  when  our 
nation  is  struggling  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
our  balance  of  payments  deficit. 

They  constituted  the  high  point  thus  far 
In  a  sharply  rising  trend  that  threatens  to 
retard  the  growth  and  strength  of  our  own 
steel  industry  at  g  time  when  America  Is 
called  upon  to  safeguard  not  only  its  own 
Integrity  but  also  that  of  smaller  nations  In 
many  parts  of  the  world. 

What  U  at  the  root  of  this  problem  and 
why  baa  the  American  steel  Industry  been 
unable  to  cope  with  It? 

In  the  first  place,  there  exists  throughout 
the  world  some  75  million  tons  of  excess  steel 
capacity  that  creates  added  pressures  for  the 
selling  of  steel  abroad,  particularly  by  coun- 
tries that  are  naturally  export  oriented. 
Furthermore,  new  steel  plants  continue  to 
be  built — and  are  projected  to  be  built — by 
both  Japan  and  Western  Europe,  even  though 
the  evidence  Is  that  neither  In  their  home 
markets  nor  In  the  less  developed  countries 
of  the  world  will  the  demayd  for  steel  be 
sufficient  to  absorb  this  additional  produc- 
tion. 

The  governments  of  many  foreign  coun- 
tries use  this  excess  capacity  as  Instruments 
of  foreign  policy,  particularly  with  respect 
to  Improving  their  balance  of  payments. 
Adding  to  this  export  stimulus  are  internal 
social  and  economic  policies,  which  stress  full 
employment  and  full  production,  regard- 
lees  of  market  requirements. 

To  promote  these  policies,  foreign  govern- 
ments have  established  a  variety  of  export 
Incentives  for  their  home  producers.  Includ- 
ing tax  rebates  and  subsidies,  special  depre- 
ciation allowances,  permission  to  form  car- 
tels, grants  for  export  trade  promotion  and 
a  number  of   others.   These   stimulants.   In 


turn,  have  Induced  foreign  steel  producers 
to  resort  to  extremely  aggressive  pricing  pol- 
icies when  selling  steel  abroad. 

When  It  comes  to  Invading  America's  do- 
mestic market,  foreign  steelmakers — particu- 
larly the  Japanese  -have  had  the  additional 
advantage  over  United  States  producers  of 
labor  and  capital  costs  that  are  only  a  frac- 
tion of  our  own  Consequently,  foreign  steel 
has  moved  Into  the  United  States  at  prices 
that  bear  no  relationship  to  our  costs,  at 
prices  that  often  seek  any  level  necessary 
to  get  the  business  and,  furthermore,  at 
prices  frequently  lower  than  what  Is  charged 
consumers  In  the  country  liaiu  which  the 
steel  originates. 

In  effect  then,  American  steel  producers 
are  forced  to  compete  In  our  domestic  mar- 
kets not  only  with  foreign  .-iteel  producers 
armed  with  lower  labor  and  capital  costs 
but,  in  reality,  with  combinations  of  for- 
eign steelmakers  and  their  governments.  And 
paradoxically,  the  United  States,  the  world's 
largest  p'Odi.cf-  of  steel,  has  become  the 
worlds  largest  importer  of  steel. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  when  .■\mer- 
Ican  produced  steel  seeks  to  go  abroad.  It 
must  absorb  uirlJTs  that  can  be  more  than 
double  the  American  duty  and  then.  In  ad- 
dition, hurdle  a  battery  of  non-tarlR  bar- 
riers which  include  border  taxes,  surcharges, 
import  licenses  and  quoUis,  fees  and  so- 
called  equalization  taxes,  foreign  exchange 
controls  and  exclusive  supplier  agreements. 
Faced  with  this  complex  array  of  barriers, 
as  well  as  higher  costs,  domestic  steelmakers 
have  seen  their  exp<.)rts  shrink  from  5  3  mil- 
ium tons  in  1957  to  less  than  1  7  million  t<>nn 
last  year,  a  drop  of  68  per  cent. 

Why  don't  Ainericau  steel  companies  seek- 
ing to  protect  their  home  market.^  cut  their 
prices  to  meet  foreign  steel  prices''  The 
answer  is  that  domestic  steel  companies 
cnnnot  outprlce  their  foreign  competitors 
ir.d  rem:iin  solvent  Let's  take  the  case  of 
the  Japanese  Hourly  employment  costs  In 
Japanese  steel  mills  are  less  than  one-third 
as  much  as  they  are  In  the  United  States 
This  Includes  the  whole  range  of  benetits 
which  the  Jap.uie.'ie  steelworkers  receive. 
Hence.  Japanese  mills  have  an  advantage  of 
from  $30  to  $35  a  ton  In  employment  coBts. 
alone  But  the  American  steel  industry's 
average  profit  p)er  ton  of  steel  shipments,  be- 
fore Federal  Income  taxes,  last  year  was  only 
$20.53  Obviously,  American  steelmakers 
could  go  bankrupt  endeavoring  to  establish 
prices  that  offset  the  cost  advantage  that  can 
be  pressed  by  Japanese  steel  producers. 

Despite  all  our  efforts  to  streamline  our 
methods  and  Increase  our  efficiency,  despite 
the  billions  of  dollars  we  have  Invested  In 
advanced  facilities  and  df^pite  the  Intensifi- 
cation of  our  research  and  our  marketing 
programs,  imports  of  steel  have  continued 
to  Increase  each  year 

There  is  a  limit  to  what  we  can  do  to  cope 
with  this  situation  and  sUll  malnt^un  finan- 
cial solvency  We  believe  that  point  has  been 
reached  We  believe  the  steel  Import-export 
situation  clearly  requires  the  a.ssl.'tance  of 
government  for  the  solution  of  those  aspects 
of  the  problem  which  only  the  government 
can  solve. 

Last  February,  the  steel  Industry  asked  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  for  a  temf)o- 
rary  levy  on  imports  to  help  make  competi- 
tion more  equitable  Now  a  specific  proposal 
for  legislation  to  check  the  flow  of  imports 
Is  hearing  final  draft  and  will  be  presented 
to  the  Congress  for  action  shortly 

You  can  be  sure  that  Republic  and  other 
steel  companies  will  work  vigorously  to  ob- 
tain Oongresslooal  support  for  our  recom- 
mendations. We  Invite  the  assistance  of  our 
stockholders  In  this  important  endeavor  and 
urge  you  to  make  known  your  views  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress 

The  .\merlcan  steel  Industry  Is  a  vigorous 
and  dynamic  Industry.  And  I  wish  to  add 
that    your    company    Is    as    modern    and    as 


progressive  as  any  In  the  Industry.  In  terms 
f'f  the  need  for  steei  m  the  years  ahead,  the 
p.cture  looks  extremely  promising.  Econ- 
omls'.,s  studying  the  makeup  of  the  popula- 
tion and  the  nation's  future  needs  predict 
an  accelerated  growth  m  the  derr.and  for 
hard  goods,  which  'Aill  create  exjianded  op. 
portunltles  for  steel  to  be  of  service  And 
because  we  believe  the  problem  of  foreign 
competition  u-.ll  be  solved  becnuse  It  must 
be  .solved,  we  are  confident  that  Republic, 
strengthened  as  it  Is  by  its  modernization 
and  Improvement  pn^prams,  will  be  in  an 
excellent  position  to  share  fully  In  the  In- 
creased  demand   for  tteel   that  lies  ahead 

Mr  FEIGHAN  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
apparent  from  the  information  and 
stati.stics  presented  that  some  action 
must  be  taken  by  the  Congress  in  this 
area  to  protect  both  our  steel  industry 
and   our   balance-of-payment.s   position. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
trentieman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  FEIGH.^N.  I  yield  to  the  eentle- 
man  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  LENNON  I  think  must  of  us  find 
ourselves  almost  in  total  acreement  with 
what  you  said.  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
^juished  Member  knows  of  the  proposal 
now  offered  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. Mr.  Boyd,  supported  by  the 
administration,  to  build  our  ves-sel.s  for 
our  American  merchant  marine  in  for- 
eign yards  with  American  subsidized  dol- 
lars. Do  you  know  about  that  program? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  understand  that 
such  a  program  is  in  contemplation,  but 
for  myself  I  believe  that  we  should  have 
a  merchant  marine  second  to  none,  and 
that  we  should  build  the  ships  in  the 
United  States  with  U.S.  labor,  and 
with  the  utilization  of  American  pro- 
duced steel  and  other  materials  required. 
Additionally,  building  the  ships  here 
would  protect  and  expand  our  own  econ- 
omy. If  we  acquire  foreign  built  ships  in 
time  of  peace,  we  may  find  ourselves  in 
trouble  in  time  of  war  when  we  do  not 
have  access  to  repair  parts  and  the  know- 
how  of  the  foreigners  who  manufac- 
tured the  ships  in  the  first  place.  It  is 
imperative,  in  my  opinion,  that  our  mer- 
chant marine  ships  be  built  in  the  United 

Cfo foe 

Mr.  LENNON.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  that  if  we  started  building  our  so- 
called  American  merchant  marine  ves- 
sels in  foreign  yards,  subsidized  with 
American  tax  dollars,  it  will  have  a  very 
depressing  effect  on  our  national  steel  in- 
dustry? Does  the  gentleman  agree  »1th 
that  statement? 

Mr.   FEIGHAN.  Very  definitely. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  keep  that  in  mind  when  the  legisla- 
tion comes  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Mcculloch  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  fMr.  McClory]. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
Members  will  note,  I  have  filed  minority 
views  with  regard  to  this  legislation.  I 
also  took  occasion  to  circulate  a  letter 
among  my  colleagues  Indicating  briefly 
why  I  was  opposed  to  this  bill.  H.R.  8630, 
extending  the  so-called  exemption  from 
the  antitrust  laws,  and  for  so-called 
voluntary  agreements  with  regard  to  for- 
eign Investments  In  behalf  of  our 
balance-of-payments  position. 

I   suppose   Members   may    ask.   Why 
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should  I  oppose  the  extension  of  legis- 
lation that  has  never  been  utilized  during 
this  more  than  2  years? 

For  one  reason,  I  think  the  fact  that 
it  has  not  been  used  indicates  that  it  has 
not  been  needed. 

I  would  suggest  that  it  is  not  needed 
now.  If  we  will  refer  to  the  report,  we  will 
note  that  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  states  quite  flatly  that  the  pres- 
ent voluntary  arrangements,  without  the 
utilization  of  this  legislation,  is  working 
satisfactorily.  Then  why  is  this  so-called 
sundby  legislation  required  or  desired? 

Keep  in  mind  that  this  standby  legis- 
lation means  that  the  Congress  is  del- 
egating its  authority  to  the  Executive 
to  take  action  at  any  time  during  a 
2-year  period  to  "request"  voluntary 
agreements  between  banks  and  to  exempt 
them  from  the  antitrust  laws  and  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  without  any 
reference  for  review  or  any  further  leg- 
islative decisionmaking. 

I  would  say  this,  that  if  the  Congress 
was  meeting  for  just  1  or  2  or  a 
few  months  of  the  year,  an  argument 
favoring  such  a  broad  delegation  of  au- 
thority might  be  persuasive;  but  when 
the  Congress  is  in  virtually  constant  ses- 
sion, when  we  are  constantly  here,  if, 
In  fact,  this  legislation  is  needed  or  de- 
sired, why  cannot  the  Congress  be  asked 
to  act  at  that  time  when  it  is  needed? 

I  am  opposed  to  this  legislation  phil- 
osophically and  on  principle.  I  think  It 
is  a  bad  precedent.  It  is  bad  in  principle 
for  us  to  enact  broad  standby  legislation 
vesting  extraordinary  authority  in  the 
Executive. 

We  will  not  find  in  the  bill,  and  we 
will  not  find  in  the  report,  any  reference 
to  the  provisions  of  this  legislation.  If 
Members  think  they  are  merely  approv- 
ing voluntary  arrangements,  they  should 
have  a  second  thought  on  the  subject. 
Let  me  point  out  that  in  the  legislation 
the  voluntary  agreements  are  initiated 
by  the  President  "requesting"  them.  And 
not  only  does  the  President  request  that 
these  voluntary  agreements  be  entered 
into,  but  on  the  day  he  makes  his  re- 
quest he  publishes  the  names  of  all  of 
the  banks  and  other  institutions  receiv- 
ing the  requests.  Those  names  are  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register.  And  at 
that  time  also  presumably  we  are  grant- 
ing blanket  antitrust  exemption.  I  Just 
cannot  imagine  the  Congress  doing  that: 
granting  standby  blanket  exemption 
from  the  antitrust  laws  and  from  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  Yet,  that 
Is  what  this  legislation  does  with  respect 
to  all  institutions  to  which  the  President 
directs  a  "request"  under  section  2(b) . 

What  else  does  the  legislation  do?  Ref- 
erence has  been  made  to  what  the  At- 
torney General's  authority  is  under  the 
law.  and  that  is  broad,  too.  The  Attorney 
General  can  request  the  books  and  rec- 
ords and  "other  Information"  of  all 
those  persons  who  have  entered  into 
wy  such  voluntary  agreements. 

Let  me  say  in  psissing,  there  were  no 
hearings  on  this  bill  this  year.  The  hear- 
ings that  were  held  In  1965  were  all  one- 
sided. There  was  not  any  opposition  wit- 
ness. There  was  not  anybody  who  ques- 
tioned the  wisdom  of  this  legislation. 
They  were  all  proponents  of  the  bill. 
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What  kind  of  arbitrary  authority  could 
be  exercised  under  this  legislation?  As 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  testified  in  1965,  he  thought  that 
this  legislation  would  be  used  to  benefit 
25  or  50  New  York  banks,  and  a  total  of 
100  banks  around  the  country.  If  the 
President  sends  the  request  to  25  banks, 
what  about  the  other  banks  which  do  not 
receive  such  a  request?  Obviously,  they 
would  be  free  from  the  restraints  which 
could  be  imposed  on  those  banks  affected 
by  the  Presidential  request. 

Consider  also  the  plight  of  a  financial 
institution  which  might  decide  such  and 
such  a  country  would  be  a  good  place  to 
invest  money  or  to  build  a  factory,  and 
then  suddenly  a  request  comes  for  a  vol- 
untary agreement?  Think  of  the  arbi- 
trary control  this  law  would  grant  and 
the  discrimination  there  could  be. 

Is  this  the  way  to  attack  the  balance- 
of-payments  problem?  I  say  no. 

Our  adverse  balance-of-payments  con- 
dition is  created  primarily  by  the  Fed- 
eral Grovernment.  Let  me  cite  some  fig- 
ures which  have  been  compiled  and  pre- 
sented only  recently  by  Mr.  J.  Ward 
Keener,  president  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Co.,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Balance  of 
Payments  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Keener  com- 
pared the  contributions  of  private  enter- 
prise and  Government  to  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem.  His  figures  came  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce: 
[In  bUllons] 

1.  Total  9-year  (1958-66)  deficit  from 

private  sources: 

Overseas  travel  and  transportation 
costs $10.7 

American  Investment  In  stocks, 
bonds,  and  notes  of  foreign  busi- 
ness and  governments 8.5 

Income  to  foreigners  from  invest- 
ments in  stocks,  bonds,  notes  of 
American  businesses  and  govern- 
ment bodies 2.6 

Other  private  spending  abroad 9. 1 

Total  _ -    30. 8 

2.  Total  9-year  (1968-66)  Income  from 

the  area  of  private  business: 

Excess  of  exports  over  Imports 38.  9 

Kxcess  of  Income  from  American  di- 
rect Investments  abroad  over  new 

Investment  outflows 8.7 

Excess  of  services  Income  (technical 
fees,  royalties,  etc.)  over  outgo  for 
such  services 10.2 

Total _. 67.8 

3.  Surplus  generated  by  private  sector 

(No.  2  minus  No.  1) —     27.0 

4.  Total  Public  sector  balance-of-pay- 

ments deficit 61.0 

6.  Net  balance-of-payments  deficit  for 
the  9-year  period  (No.  4  minus 
No.  3) - 24,0 

What  these  figures  show,  essentially, 
is  that  the  balance-of-payments  surplus 
comes  about  from  private  investment, 
which  we  are  attacking  here.  There  has 
been  a  net  balance-of-payments  surplus 
of  $27  billion  from  the  private  sector. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  an  additional  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
has  been  a  balance-of-payments  deficit 


from  the  public  sector  of  $51  billion.  In 
other  words,  over  the  past  8  years  we  had 
a  net  balance-of-payments  deficit  of  $24 
billion,  created  primarily  by  Government 
policies. 

What  we  would  be  doing  here,  through 
this  legislation,  is  to  grant  to  the  Pres- 
ident standby  authority  to  attack  the 
private  sector  which  creates  a  balance- 
of-payments  surplus.  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  the  kind  of  standby  authority  this 
Congress  wants  to  grant. 

Yesterday  we  passed  a  bill  to  provide 
for  increases  in  the  authority  of  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank,  for  in- 
vestment abroad.  The  question  of  the 
balance  of  payments  was  brought  up. 
That  can  and  undoubtedly  will  adversely 
affect  our  balance-of-payments  situa- 
tion, and  we  know  it. 

However,  a  balance-of-payments  sur- 
plus can  result  from  private  investment, 
from  excess  of  exports  over  our  imports, 
and  from  returns  on  investments  by  the 
private  sector.  That  is  the  very  thing 
which  is  going  to  save  us. 

Furthermore,  I  should  like  to  pwint 
out  that  our  gold  and  our  American 
dollars  are  the  reserve  currency — the  re- 
serves— for  practically  all  of  the  inter- 
national monetary  community  at  the 
present  time.  This  is  primarily  because 
of  the  confidence  which  the  free  world 
has  in  our  American  dollar. 

If  we  are  going  to  take  this  position 
of  despair  and  lack  of  confidence  and 
fear,  through  this  legislation,  I  believe 
we  are  going  to  jeopardize  our  oppor- 
tunities to  maintain  this  status  for  the 
dollar. 

At  the  present  time  the  dollar  claims 
against  our  U.S.  gold  stocks  are  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $31  billion  or  $32  billion, 
against  only  about  $13  billion  of  gold. 
If  a  demand  were  made  for  gold  today, 
of  course,  we  know  our  economy  would 
be  destroyed. 

In  a  significant  full-page  feature  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  May  22,  1967, 
issue  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
the  paper's  business  and  financial  editor, 
Richard  A.  Nenneman,  wrote: 

On  a  short-term  basis,  the  controls  on 
Investment  and  lending  abroad  have  had 
some  effect.  But  to  make  the  "voluntary" 
controls  any  more  official,  to  prolong  them 
indefinitely,  or  to  go  after  other  areas  (such 
as  tourist  sf>endlng  abroad)  would  put  re- 
strictions on  the  dollar  that  would  seem 
to  contradict  Its  use  as  a  reserve  currency. 
By  emphasizing  the  need  to  conserve  dol- 
lars, additional  measures  mights  In  fact  lead 
some  present  dollar  holders  abroad  to  turn 
In  their  dollars  for  gold. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  me  1  more  minute? 

Mr.  Mcculloch,  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  The  reason  that  our 
economy  is  not  apt  to  be  destroyed  un- 
der the  present  situation  is  that  those 
persons  who  hold  these  dollar  claims 
have  confidence  in  the  dollar  and  they  do 
not  fear  that  we  are  going  to  take  any 
ofiBclal  governmental  action  to  curtail 
the  free  flow  of  dollars  and  the  free  flow 
of  American  capital. 

If  we  take  this  step  today,  it  seems  to 
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me  we  engender  fear  and  we  do  the  ver>- 
thing  which  could  and  might  destroy  the 
economy. 

Let  me  say  further  that  we  passed  here 
an  Interest  equalization  tax  bill  2  years 
ago.  I  believe  we  extended  it  not  too  long 
ago.  But  there  have  been  ways  and 
means  of  circumventing  that  law. 

My  colleague,  the  gentlenoan  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr,  CvRTisl  put  an  article  from 
the  Washington  Post  In  the  Record  on 
Monday,  which  showed,  I  believe,  that 
more  than  $I  billion  has  been  invested 
abroad  in  violation  of  the  interest  equal- 
ization tax. 

Ways  and  means  will  be  found  for  cir- 
cumventing the  controls  granted  by  this 
legislation,  too,  if  we  grant  this  ex- 
traordinary standby  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent. What  we  should  do.  it  seems  to  me. 
is  to  hold  tenaciously  to  our  prerogatives 
as  legislators  and  as  the  representative 
branch  of  our  Government  It  seems  to 
me  also  that  we  should  support  our  free 
enterprise  system,  including  the  free  flow 
of  capital.  Our  private  enterprise  system 
should  be  encouraged  to  invest  and  pro- 
duce— produce  dollars  and  dollar  cred- 
its— and  in  that  manner  to  enhance  and 
Improve  the  balance-of-payments  sit- 
uation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  same  time,  we 
should  abandon  those  governmental  pol- 
icies which  have  been  pursued  in  the  past. 
which  have  proven  to  be  so  detri- 
mental, auid  which  have  created  the  se- 
rious balance-of-payments  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  today. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois, for  whom  I  have  a  high  regard 
and  respect  !Mr  McCloryI.  says  that 
the  powers  have  not  been  used,  therefore, 
the  bill  has  not  been  needed  and  Is  not 
needed  now. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  not  so 

We  cannot  anticipate  emergencies 
that  would  require  the  exercise  of  powers 
that  are  involved  in  this  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  emergencies  may  arise 
suddenly.  We  cannot,  for  example,  en- 
vision the  vagaries  and  the  most  unusual 
acts  of  one  like  General  President  de 
Gaulle.  He  could  wreak  great  difficulty 
for  us.  vis-a-vi.s.  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments position 

We  need  the  powers  involved  in  this 
bill,  the  standby  authority  to  forefend 
actions  that  are  possible  to  be  taken 
within  the  scope  of  the  power  of  a  man 
like  President  de  Gaulle 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  tMr.  McClory  !  .<5ays  that  the 
Congress  can  act  very  readily  and  quickly 
if  an  emergency  arises  Well,  I  have  been 
In  this  Congress  for  a  great  many  years, 
far  longer  than  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  McClory  ;.  It  takes  a  long 
time,  quite  frequently,  for  the  wheels  of 
this  Congress  to  revolve.  We  cannot  act 
as  quickly  as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
says  we  can  atft 

Mr.  Chairman,  expeditious  action  that 
requires  the  Congress  to  move,  does  not 
always  mean  that  the  Congress  acts 
expeditiously. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clory] says  that  this  bill  provides  for 
standby  exemption.^;  That  is  not  true.  All 
this  bill  proposes — which  we  ask  exten- 


sion— IS  that  there  be  standby — not  ex- 
emptions— but  standby  authority  to  grant 
exemptions.  There  is  a  world  of  differ- 
ence between  granting  exemptions  and 
granting  authority  to  grant  exemptions. 
Before  one  can  obtain  the  exemption, 
one  has  to  comply  with  the  safeguards  of 
the  act  and  the  rules  of  three  different 
departments  of  Government — the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  Ti-easury  De- 
partment, and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  falls  to  tell  us — and  he 
should  know  this — that  there  is  a  prec- 
edent for  this  particular  act.  What  did 
we  do  in  the  Korean  conflicf  We  had  a 
law  that  did  exactly  what  this  basic  bill 
provides. 

In  the  Defense  Production  .\ct.  we  said 
that  there  should  be  authority  to  grant 
exemptions  from  the  antitrust  law.  Ex- 
emptions will  be  granted  to  the  banking 
industry  under  the  procedures  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

What  we  did  in  the  Korean  conflict  we 
can  do  in  this  so-called  Vietnam  conflict. 

The  gentleman  presumes  to  tell  us  how 
to  preserve  our  balance-of-payments  po- 
sition. I  recognize  the  wisdom  and  the 
ix'rspicacity  and  the  sincerity  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  but  I  would  rather 
accept  the  wisdom  of  a  real  expert  on 
the  subject  of  our  balance  of  payments. 
I  refer  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  William  McChesney 
Martin.  I  called  him  the  day  before  yes- 
terday and  asked  his  opinion  as  to 
whether  he  thought  the  House  should 
pass  this  bill  to  renew  these  p>owers.  Un- 
der date  of  July  25,  2  days  ago,  he  wrote 
this  letter  to  me: 

Dear  Mr  CHAlRM.^N:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  hope  ihat  the  House  will  act  favor- 
ably this  week  on  H  R  8630.  your  bill  lo 
extend  Public  Law  89-175,  which  prortdes 
for  exemptions  from  the  antitrust  laws  to 
tisslst  in  SAfegu.Hrdlng  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments position  of  the  United  Suites. 

You  will  recall  that  durlni;  the  heirlng.s 
preceding  enactment  of  the  legislation  In 
1965,  It  w;vs  made  clear  that  every  effort 
would  be  made  t<^>  guide  the  voluntiry  credit 
restraint  program  alonm  lines  that  would 
raise  no  antitrust  problems,  and  that  stand- 
by authority  for  luitltnist  exemptions  was 
needed  only  to  guard  .against  an  evenru.Hllty 
we  hoped  to  avoid  In  this  we  have  been 
successful.  It  ha*  not  been  necessary  to 
invoice  the  standby  authi>rlty  But  I  continue 
to  believe,  us  I  testified  In  1965  that  "we 
must  be  jjrepared  to  alter  course  If  necessary 
without  delay  "  Extension  of  Public  Law 
89-175  would  provide  added  flexibility  In  the 
crltlc.illy  important  effort  to  .Improve  our  In- 
ternational payments  position. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wm   McC   Martin   .Jr 

Mr  McCLORY  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  Kentleman  yield '' 

Mr  CELLE:R.  I  cladly  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  would  a.sk  the  gentle- 
man if  there  was  anything  in  the  letter 
or  in  the  communication  he  ju.st  read 
indicating  that  Congress  would  not  have 
time  to  act.  or  would  not  be  able  to  act 
on  this  subject? 

Mr.  CELLER  The  implication  is  clear, 
I  believe,  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  act 
"without  delay."  which  means  that  we 
need  this  standby  authority  so  that  there 


will  be  no  delay.  If  we  have  the  standby 
authority  there  will  be  no  delay. 

Clearly  he  believes  we  should  act  to 
pass  this  bill,  and  he  has  approved  all 
that  is  involved  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes,  I  yield  further. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  The  gentleman  would 
not  argue,  would  he.  with  the  statement 
from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Joseph  W.  Barr.  which  appears  in 
his  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  on 
April  7.  1967: 

It  has  not  thus  far  been  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  the  standby  authority.  Instead,  the 
reliance  has  been  on  a  program  of  credit 
restraint  based  on  the  individual  cooperation 
of  banks  and  other  financial  Institutions 
under  guidelines  Issued  by  the  Federal  R«- 
serve  Board  This  program  of  Individual 
cooperation  has  worked  satisfactorily  and  the 
Treasury  Department  at  the  present  time 
does  not  expect  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
call  upon  the  banks  and  other  financial  Insti- 
tutions to  enter  into  voluntary  agreements 
which  would  necessitate  an  antitrust 
exemption. 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  exactly  what  Mr. 
Martin  says;  he  says  we  may  not  need  It 
We  have  not  needed  it  thus  far,  but  that 
does  not  preclude  that  the  time  may 
arise  when  we  will  have  to  use  this.  He 
wants  the  authority  to  use  in  the  event 
of  an  emergency. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  Just  want  to  clarify 
tills  one  point.  If  I  said  that  there  was  a 
standby  authority  to  grant  exemption 
from  the  antitrust  law,  what  I  Intended 
to  .say  was  that  In  the  standby  authority 
that  was  granted  to  the  President  there 
Is  an  automatic  advance  blanket  exemp- 
tion from  the  antitrust  laws  which  15 
provided  in  paragraph  2<b)  of  the  law. 
So  that  there  is  no  question.  It  seems  to 
me,  that  If  the  President  makes  such  a 
request  the  exemption  from  the  antitrust 
laws  is  automatic  from  that  point  on. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  do  not  believe  that  Is 
correct,  and  I  think  the  gentleman  vv1ll 
agree  with  that  if  he  will  look  back  to 
the  original  act. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further  so  that  I  may  read  this: 

If  the  President  makes  such  a  request,  no 
such  discussion  nor  the  formulation  of  any 
voluntary  agreement  or  program  In  the 
course  of  such  discussion  shall  be  construed 
to  be  within  the  prohibitions  of  antitrust 
laws,  or  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
of  the  United  Stales. 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  Is  the  emergency 
provision.  But,  ordinarily  under  subdi*^ 
vision  <d»  of  .section  2  of  the  original  act 
the   voluntary   agreement   must   be  ap- 
proved by  the  Attorney  General. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  has  consumed  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  mmutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  fMr.  Curtis!. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
for  his  minority  views  and  also  for  point- 
ing up  some  basic  Issues  in  this  seem- 
ingly Innocuous  proposal  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

As  I  said  yesterday.  In  discussing  the 
same  Issue,  namely,  our  international 
balance, of  payments,  one  of  the  dlfScul- 
ties   tMt  Congress  has  in  coping  with 
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the  problems  in  international  balance  of 
payments  Is  that  the  subject  matter  is 
proliferated  into  the  jurisdictions  of 
many  different  committees. 

Yesterday  the  matter  was  involved  in 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. The  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, or  at  least  some  members,  com- 
plained that  this  was  their  jurisdiction. 
I  pointed  out,  indeed,  it  is  essentially 
their  jurisdiction  but  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  was  cer- 
'^Inly  within  Its  area  in  deapng  with  the 
aspect  of  international  baldnce  of  pay- 
ments that  related  to  them. 

So  here  today  appropriately  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  is  involved  in 
dealing  with  the  aspects  of  balance  of 
payments  that  relate  to  matters  within 
its  jurisdiction. 

So  I,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  when  we  had  on  the  floor  ear- 
lier this  year  the  interest  equalization 
tax,  that  was  clearly  within  our  Jurisdic- 
tion on  a  subject  that  related  to  the  in- 
ternational balance  of  payments. 

I  might  also  say  even  more  important, 
In  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
is  our  jurisdiction  over  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act  in  international  trade,  and 
•Ahat  went  on  in  the  Kennedy  round. 
This  boars  directly  on  this  issue  of  inter- 
national balance  of  payments. 

The  inconsistency  of  what  Is  going  on 
here  today  and  what  went  on  yesterday 
afternoon  off  the  floor  of  the  House  in 
a  confcience  between  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on 
the  interest  equalization  tax  and  what 
went  on  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  the 
extension  and  the  increases  in  the 
amount  of  money  available  in  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank — the  in- 
consistencifs  of  this  needs  to  be  brought 
forcefully  home,  not  just  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  and  to  the  people  of  this 
country — but  hopefully  to  the  members 
of  the  administration. 

We  have,  indeed,  a  serious  problem  in 
the  balance  of  international  payments. 
It  is  much  more  serious  than  has  been 
stated  in  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
report  or  in  the  words  uttered  to  date  on 
the  floor. 

Yesterday  I  read  one  way  of  measur- 
ing the  dehcit  for  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year.  It  was  minus  S7.3  billion — a 
figure  that  over  the  years  has  been 
around  S2  billion  or  $3  billion — or  $1 
billion. 

This  matter  is  indeed  ver>-  serious.  It 
i."^  about  time  we  began  to  realize  that  the 
administration's  programs,  going  back  a 
number  of  years,  whether  it  has  been  the 
interest  equalization  tax  or  whether  It 
has  beeil  these  voluntary  controls,  have 
been  inadequate  to  cope  with  the 
problem.  Inadequate,  because  Indeed,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  points  out 
in  his  minority  views,  these  are  pallia- 
tives rather  than  going  to  the  essence 
of  the  di.<;case. 

Let  me  point  out  what  is  really  going 
on.  The  administration  is  seeking  to  re- 
strict further  in  this  bill,  as  It  sought  to 
do  In  the  Interest  equalization  tax,  pri- 
vate capital  Investment  abroad ;  and  yet 
private  capital  investment  abroad  is  one 
CXin 1291— Part  15 
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of  qur  pluses  in  the  international  balance 
of  payments.  This  money  invested  abroad 
by  our  private  businesses  and  our  pri- 
vate citizens  has  been  well  invested,  and 
we  get  a  very  handsome  return  from  this 
investment,  which  is  one  of  the  two 
pluses  in  our  balance  of  payments.  The 
other  plus  is  our  balance  of  exports  over 
our  Imports,  and  exports,  I  should  not 
have  to  emphasize,  but  apparently  it  is 
necessary,  are  dependent  to  a  large  de- 
gree upon  private  investment  abroad. 

When  you  restrict  private  investment 
abroad  you  are  directly  restricting  the 
potential,  if  not  the  actual,  exports  from 
this  country. 

So  they  are  the  two  pluses  in  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  the  administration  is 
seeking  to  restrict.  The  area  of  the  deficit 
is  in  Government  expenditures  abroad, 
particularly  the  Government's  capital 
expenditures.  I  have  pointed  out  there  is 
what  I  have  called  the  "Curtis  corollary 
to  Gresham's  law." 

Gresham's  law  says  that  bad  money 
drives  out  good  money.  I  have  tried  to 
point  out  that  Government  funds  drive 
out  private.  It  does  not  have  to.  If  you 
define  your  Government  programs  care- 
fully, they  can  be  a  pump-primer.  You 
actually  can  assist.  But  when  you  are 
not  careful,  or  even  sometimes  when  you 
are  careful  in  trying  to  prevent  it,  Gov- 
ernment money  will  drive  out  private. 

Yesterday  we  increased  the  £imount  of 
money  that  the  Federal  Government  can 
spend  abroad,  not  really  invest.  These 
were  soft  loans.  As  I  said,  this  is  clearly 
a  euphemism.  These  are  thinly  disguised 
grants,  money  that  is  not  carefully  in- 
vested, certainly  money  that  is  not  sub- 
jected to  the  marketplace  discipline.  I 
say  this  as  one  who  is  in  favor  of  the 
theory  of  foreign  aid.  I  have  simply  been 
pleading  that  we  spend  this  money  in 
foreign  aid  with  some  discipline  and 
some  understanding,  and  we  must  re- 
strict the  total  amount  to  the  pluses  we 
have  from  foreign  trade  and  return  on 
our  foreign  investment. 

But  let  us  get  back  to  the  issue.  This 
bill  to^restrict  private  investment  abroad, 
along  with  the  Interest  equalization  tax, 
as  presented  to  the  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple, have  only  one  purpose:  to  solve  or 
help  solve  the  problem  of  international 
payments.  So  the  administration,  on  the 
one  hand,  is  restricting  private  invest- 
ment abroad,  and  yesterday,  tomorrow, 
and  next  month  will  see  other  bills  which 
seek  to  increase  the  amount  of  money 
Government  is  spending  abroad.  So  Gov- 
ernment instead  of  being  careful  in 
spending  or  investing  in  a  way  not  to 
drive  out  private  spending  and  investing 
is  deliberately  expanding  Government 
foreign  spending  and  restricting  private. 
The  net  result  aggravates  rather  than 
helps  to  solve  the  balance  of  payment 
problem. 

The  very  area  that  has  created  the 
*  problem — Government  spending — Is  the 
very  thing  that  Is  being  increased  and 
not  restricted,  and  the  very  area  that 
has  proven  Itself  to  be  beneficial  in  the 
balance  of  payments  Is  sought  to  be  hin- 
dered. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves  about  what 
this  bill  is.  It  is  not  to  liberalize  the  anti- 
trust laws.  It  is  really  to  permit  the  Fed- 


eral Government  to  organize — practically 
force — private  investors  in  this  area,  or 
financial  institutions,  to  do  something 
that  otherwise  it  could  not  force  them 
to  do  because  the  antitrust  laws  would 
forbid  it.  It  is  very  similar,  I  might  say, 
to  saying  that  when  the  U.N.  forces  were 
removed  in  the  Near  East,  Mr.  Nasser 
was  unleashed.  That  is  about  what  this 
amounts  to. 

Far  from  this  occurring,  the  removal 
of  the  antitrust  laws  in  this  instance  is 
going  to  permit  the  Federal  Government 
to  establish  what  amounts  to  a  cartel 
.  and  force  the  finance  institutions  to  toe 
the  line. 

Look  at  what  happened  in  the  so- 
called  "voluntary  oil  imports."  Volun- 
tary— my  neck.  Woe  betide  an  American 
oil  industry  that  does  not  come  in  and 
adhere  to  the  strong  arm  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  other  words,  it  is  Government 
moving  in  to  have  even  further  control 
than  it  presently  has  over  what  is  going 
on  in  private  investment,  all  in  the  guise 
of  assisting  our  balance  of  international 
payments. 

I  think  we  would  be  very  wise  not  only 
to  vote  this  bill  down,  but  to  have  the 
Judiciary  Committee  hold  hearings.  I 
might  say  to  my  good  colleague  from 
Ohio,  for  whom  I  have  ."luch  a  high  re- 
gard, that  perhaps  if  there  had  been 
hearings,  the  Judiciary  Committee  might 
have  had  some  witnesses.  Perhaps  if 
there  had  been  notices  that  we  were 
going  to  bring  this  act  up  for  extension, 
there  might  have  been  witnesses. 

I  can  assure  the  Committee  if  they 
would  take  this  bill  back,  I,  myself, 
would  be  happy  to  provide  a  long  list 
of  witnesses  who  would  come  In  and,  as 
we  have  done  with  the  Interest  equali- 
zation tax,  point  out  why  this  is  so  con- 
trary to  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  far  from  solving  the 
balance-of-payments  problem,  we  are 
aggravating  it.  We  are  buying  time,  and 
instead  of  using  the  time,  to  solve  the 
problem  we  use  the  time  to  make  it 
worse.  The  situation  becomes  worse  the 
longer  we  temporize  with  the  problem. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  this  question.  If  a  motion  to 
recommit  the  bill  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee were  made,  does  the  gentleman 
feel  we  could  have  some  useful  and  con- 
structive hearings  and  testimony  before 
the  committee  for  the  benefit  of  House 
Members? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes,  in  this  area.  But, 
as  I  say,  this  is  part  of  a  total  problem 
part  of  which  we  have  In  Ways  and 
Means.  What  we  really  need,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, on  balance  of  pajTnents,  Is — and 
perhaps  it  should  be  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  maybe  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  maybe  even  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee — but 
we  should  have  some  committee  that 
would  zero  in  on  the  basic  problem  of 
international  balance  of  payments  and 
permit  the  Judiciary  Committee,  in  its 
aspect  of  this  thing,  and  other  commit- 
tees to  deal  with  their  aspects,  to  deal 
with  it. 
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Let  me  say  one  other  thing,  and  Just 
quote  from  some  remarks  of  J.  Ward 
Keener— whom  the  gentleman  from  D- 
llnols  quoted  from  page  5  of  his  speech 
on  international  balance  of  payments: 
Kor  my  part  an  even  more  important  aspect 
ot  American  national  policy  should  be  that 
of  free  international  movement  of  <^P^f\ 
Without  that,  the  basic  »«^;;^^"^°^ 
strength  of  Amer'.c»n  enterprise.  Ingenuity. 
and  technology  is  lost. 

He  could  not  be  more  accurate.  This 
la  what  so  many  knowledgeable  people 
conclude,  not  just  in  the  private  sector 
but  in  Government  itself,  whose  voices 
are  not  being  permitted  to  be  heard 
because  of  the  hard  hand  of  the  preseiit 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  this 
admiiiistration.  r     i.:.iri 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  >leld 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PatmanI. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
consideration  of  this  bUl.  I  know  that 
we  are  telking  about  an  exemption  to  the 
anUtrust  laws.  I  know.  too.  that  Chair- 
man CILLER  is  one  of  the  best  defenders 
of  antitrust  in  this  Congress.  He  has  long 
demonstrated  his  support  of  tne  anti- 
trust laws  and  small  business  in  particu- 
lar which  the  antitrust  laws  protect. 

I  realize  that  bill  provides  for  just  a 
2-year  extension.  I  believe  there  is  a  bet- 
ter alternative  than  this,  which  I  shall 
not  Insist  upon,  but  I  do  want  to  make 
some  statements  concerning  my  proposal 
that  we  may  consider  between  now  and 
the  next  2  years,  when  this  same  ques- 
tion will  doubtless  come  up  for  consid- 
eration again. 

In  the  committee  report  on  page  2  you 
will  noUce  the  statement  that  was  read  by 
the  genUeman  from  IlUnois  a  few  min- 
utes ago  to  theeffa:t: 

It  ha»  not  thus  t*  been  necessary  to  resort 
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to  the  stendby  authority.  Instead,  the  re- 
Uanca  haa  been  on  a  program  of  credit  re- 
straint based  on  the  individual  cooperation 
of  banks  and  other  financial  institutions  un- 
der guidelines  issued  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

In  other  words,  when  we  vote  for  this 
we  vote  for  it  with  the  knowledge  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  wiU  be  forti- 
fied by  passage  of  a  law  by  Congress 
which  will  enable  them  to  say  to  these 
banks  and  financial  institutions  of  all 
kinds,  foundations  and  everything  else. 
•If  you  do  not  agree  with  our  guidelines. 
we  wlU  put  this  act  Into  effect.  That  wiU 
make  you  do  it  and  come  under  it." 

It  will  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board. 

Normally  we  do  not  object  to  things 
like  that,  but  I  have  a  particular  reason 
for  objecting  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  making  guldeUnes  Involving  the 
balance  of  payments. 

I  know  we  have  had  a  lot  of  riots  In 
Jie  recent  past.  We  aU  deplore  those 
riots  but  I  believe  the  actions  and  pol- 
ides'of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  have 
done  more  to  encourage  and  incite  these 
rtots— although  I  am  not  charging  them, 
naturally,  with  active  participation— the 
policies  and  practices  have  done  more  to 
aggravate,  to  encourage,  and  to  cause 
these  riots  than  most  any  other  agency 
could  possibly  have  accomplished. 


For  Instance,  on  EJecember  6.  1965.  this 
sam-^  Federal  Reserve  Board,  which  we 
are  ulking  about  giving  all  this  power  to. 
when  we  were  beginning;  to  expand  the 
Vietnam  war,  to  borrow  more  money  and 
spend  more  monev.  arbitrarily  increased 
interest  rates  37 '^   percent.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  fact,  begged 
them  not  to  impose  such  a  drastic  in- 
crease in  interest  rates  on  the  i^eople  at 
that  time,  but  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
and   Mr.   Martin   as   Chairman   of   that 
Board  defied  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  said  they  were  goimi  to  do  it 
anywav.   There   we   had   a  situation   in 
which  a  person  not  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple.  Mr.   Martin   who.   had   never  been 
elected  by  the  people  to  any  office  at  any 
time    was   telling  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  he  did  not  have  the 
power  and  the  authority  to  carry  out  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of 
this  country. 
But  they  got  by  with  it.  They  did  it. 
I  believe  Congress  is  at  fault  for  not 
coming  to  the  rescue  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  fortifyins  his  po- 
sition with  an  adequate  law  that  would 
place    monetary   power,   authority,   and 
supervision,  under  an  elected  person,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  who  is 
elected  by  all  the  people. 

These  Federal  Reserve  Board  members 
In  effect  have  lifetime  Jobs.  They  cannot 
be  reappointed.  They  have  nothing  to 
lose  They  pay  no  attention  t-o  state- 
ments made  and  pleas  made  by  Members 
of  Congress  of  other  people  to  change 
their  position. 

If  elected  people  were  in  charge  of  our 
monetary  matters,  such  as  the  President 
or  Members  of  Congress,  they  would  have 
something  to  lose  if  they  made  a  mistake. 
I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  would  act 
more  fairlv  or  with  better  judgment  than 
Members  of  this  House  and  of  the  Senate 
and  the  President,  becau-'^e  they  have 
something  involved  to  lose.  If  they  do  not 
do  tlie  nglit  thing,  they  can  be  defeated. 
The  people  can  defeat  them. 

But  If  appointed  people  exercise  poor 
judgment  or  help  certain  people  against 
other  people,  the  people  cannot  do  any- 
thing about  it  They  cannot  defeat  them 
for  oQlce.  They  cannot  punish  them. 
There  is  no  punishment.  They  can  do 
anything  they  want  to  do.  That  is  getting 
away  from  what  we  call  the  democratic 
process:  that  Is  more  in  the  form  of 
autocracy. 

Last  year.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  caused  the  American  peo- 
ple to  pav  in  excess  Interest  on  debts, 
public  and  private,  $36  2  billion.  In  ex- 
cess Interest  charges. 

Just  think  about  what  we  could  have 
done  with  that  $36  2  billion.  We  could 
have  removed  the  ghettos,  we  could  have 
replaced  them,  we  could  have  removed 
a  lot  of  the  evils  that  are  causing  these 
riots  today  with  $36.2  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  excessive  in- 
terest rates,  these  are  extortionist  inter- 
est rates— some  of  them  usurious  inter- 
est rates  that  should  never  have  been 
required  to  have  been  paid.  Here  we  are 
and  we  do  not  say  anything  about  the 
high  Interest  problem  which  Is  causing 


all  of  this  problem  which  exists  In  our 
country  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  paying  approxi- 
mately  twice  as  much  interest  on  the 
national  debt  as  we  should  pay,  which  is 
$7   billion.  That  is  quite  a  siun,  and  I 
think    everyone    will    agree    with    that 
statement.  But,  we  seem  to  ignore  the 
fact   that  those   in  authority  have  not 
given  attention  to  high  interest  extor- 
tionist interest,  usurious  interest,  and  ex- 
cesslve  interest  rates  which  have  caused 
the  -situation  and  which  have  brought 
about    the   fact   that   we   do   not   have 
money  with  which  to  build  homes  and 
with  which  to  carry  out  other  welfare 
programs  that  are  vital  at  this  time,  and 
provide  the  necessary  items  which  are  so 
accessary  in  the  interest  of  our  country. 
This  is  true,  all  because  we  have  given 
preference  to  taking  many  millions  of 
dollars  with  which  to  pay  excess  interest, 
equal  to  $36  billion  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  the  cause  of  this,  as  I  have 
stated  previously.  However,  I  want  to 
Invite  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
since  Mr.  Martin  became  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  the  last 
14  years,  the  American  people  have  paid 
$211  billion,  plus,  as  Interest — over  $14 
billion  a  year.  That  represents  money 
that  could  have  been  had  for  the  usage 
of  the  public  in  which,  naturally.  It  does 
not  participate,  because  it  is  paying  at  ' 
the  rate  of  $14  billion  a  year  in  Interest. 
Yes,  why  should  not  they  feel  as  they  do 
about  this  problem,  when  they  are  ex- 
tracting from  the  American  people  $14 
billion  a  year  in  interest,  interest  which 
has  to  be  paid. 

Mr  Chairman,  If  we  paid  reasonable 
Interest  rates  under  the  traditional  sys- 
tem of  our  country  In  time  of  war  and 
In  time  of  peace,  this  would  not  be  true. 
So  there  is  $14  billion  a  year  as  interest 
which  has  accumulated  under  Mr.  Mar- 
tin and  you  want  him  now.  under  this 
standby  authority  to  proceed  further.  I 
am  going  to  vote  for  it  and  try  2  more 

years  of  it.  .,  „. 

But  I  am  inviting  your  attention  now 
to  watch  this  thing  in  the  future.  There 
is  one  way  in  which  you  could  help  this 
balance-of-payments  situation  without 
any  trouble  whatsoever.  Other  countries 
do  It  that  way.  We  are  the  only  country 
on  earth  that  does  not  do  it  that  way, 
and  that  Is  by  the  control  of  the  export 
of  goods  and  capital. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  every 
country  in  the  worid.  and  all  of  us  have 
been  In  different  countries,  and  we  know 
that  the  country  that  you  go  in  and  out 
of  keeps  an  account  of  the  money  that 
you  bring  in  and  tiike  out.  That  is  con- 
trol over  the  export  of  capital  when  you 
come  out.  Every  other  country  has  done 
it  and  It  could  be  handled  in  that  way 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  good 
balance-of-payments  history  over  the 
years  and  we  muld  continue  to  have 
under  the  proper  programs.  We  have  a 
favorable  balance  of  about  $3  billion  m 
trade.  The  other  relates  to  the  export 
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capital  by  banks,  the  big  foundations,  by 
financial  Institutions,  and  that  can  be 
handled  through  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  without  any 
trouble  in  the  world,  if  it  would  only  be 
done. 

Since  we  are  the  only  country  that 
does  not  do  that,  do  you  not  think  we 
should  consider  that  Instead  of  this  law 
that  exempts  them  from  the  antitrust 
laws?  I  believe  this  is  a  very  bad  step. 

May  I  Invite  your  attention  to — and 
I  will  place  it  In  the  Record  today — a 
statement  showing  that  In  14  years  from 
1939,  that  Is  when  the  war  started  In 
Europe,  until  1952.  that  is  the  time  of 
the  Roosevelt  and  Truman  administra- 
tions, we  paid  a  very  low  rate  of  interest. 
That  is  when  we  had  a  Federal  Reserve 
Board  that  was  working  in  the  interests 
of  the  people  under  a  President  who  was 
working  in  the  interest  of  the  people. 
The  interest  rates  were  never  higher 
than  2.5  percent — I  am  talking  about 
long-teim  loans — and  that  was  for  14 
years. 

Since  that  time.  1953  until  1966,  our 
Interest  rates  ha\e  been  going  up  and 
up.  and  some  of  them  have  increased  50 
percent,  100  percent,  400  percent,  dur- 
ing these  last  14  years. 

I  say  to  thi  Members  that  any  agency 
under  the  direction  of  a  President  that 
can  keep  Interest  rates  at  2.5  percent 
and  less  for  14  years,  during  the  worse 
time  in  the  history  of  our  Nation,  from 
1939  until  1952,  during  a  time  when  we 
had  the  worse  war  in  history,  is  the  type 
of  agency  we  should  have — sometimes  we 
were  shooting  away  $250  million  a  day  on 
the  battlefields,  Just  shooting  it  away — 
we  had  inflation,  we  had  depressions,  we 
had  unemployment,  we  had  full  employ- 
ment, and  we  had  every  evil  that  could 
creep  upon  or  be  a  part  of  thexjroblems 
of  our  National  Goverrmient,  dtring  this 
period  of  time. 

So,  if  you  can  keep  Interest  rates  at  a 
certain  level — and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  can.  that  is  their  duty — and  dur- 
ing those  14  years  they  performed  their 
duties — but  since  that  time  they  have 
abused  their  trust,  and  we  have  paid  on 
an  average  each  year  $14  billion  In  ex- 
cess Interest. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  ought  to 
consider  that.  I  think  we  ought  to  bring 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  back  Into  the 
Government. 

You  know,  they  do  not  have  Independ- 
ence, except  that  which  they  seized,  just 
exactly  like  Castro  seized  Cuba,  just  took 
it— they  seized  their  independence.  They 
should  be  brought  back  Into  the  Govern- 
ment. They  should  be  required  to  per- 
form their  duties  as  they  did  during 
those  14  years  from  the  time  the  war 
started  In  Europe  until  the  end  of  the 
Truman  administration  in  1952. 

If  they  were  to  do  this  there  would  be 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  each  year  to 
pay  on  these  programs  we  so  badly  need, 
not  only  to  prevent  riots,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  homebullding  and  other  eco- 
nomic and  social  needs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
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tha  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Sandbian.  ] 

Ml-.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  allowing  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  bill.  I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  and  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  any  ex- 
pert on  this  matter,  and  I  have  not  spent 
a  whole  lot  of  time  as  a  Member  of  this 
House,  but  apparently  there  is  something 
we  are  not  doing  right.  Over  the  last  8 
years  our  situation  has  progressively  got- 
ten worse,  uisofar  as  our  balance-of- 
payments  position  is  concerned. 

I  do  not  consider  this  as  a  way  to 
remedy  all  of  the  Ills  that  exist  today. 

Second,  I  can  hardly  conceive  how  we 
can  say  that  this  can  be  an  emergency 
measure.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  had  this  delegated  power  for 
some  time  now  and  It  has  never  been 
used. 

I  just  do  not  believe  in  the  Congress 
delegating  powers  to  the  President  or  to 
anybody  else.  When  the  Congress  is  in 
session,  as  It  often  is  today,  if  the  emer- 
gency arises,  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  that  the  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  to  grant  any  exemptions 
should  be  made  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  by  no  one  else. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  McClory]  . 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
want  to  supplement  what  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  so  ably  said,  and  that  is 
in  addition  to  the  delegation  of  authority 
to  the  President,  this  legislation.  If  re- 
enacted  today,  win  extend  this  delega- 
tion of  authority  to  the  President  for  2 
years  and  also  authorizes  the  President 
to  delegate  his  general  authority  to  some 
third  person.  The  only  criterion  is  that 
the  person  to  whom  the  President's 
power  is  so  delegated  shall  be  a  person 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

So  we  are  not  only  delegating  author- 
ity to  the  President  but  we  are  delegating 
authority  to  the  President  to  himself 
delegate  the  authority  to  some  third  per- 
son. Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  that 
should  be  pointed  out. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  has  been  some  discussion  on  the 
floor  in  the  Committee  today  about  no 
opposition  witnesses  being  heard  on  this 
matter. 

I  have  had  the  Recori)  checked  and  I 
find  that  back  in  1965,  the  original  legis- 
lation was  introduced  on  February  23 
of  that  year. 

There  were  hearings  in  the  House  on 
May  3  and  May  11.  The  bill  passed  the 
House  on  June  7,  1965.  It  passed  the 
other  body  on  August  12,  1965,  where  It 
was  amended  and  the  bill  came  back  to 
the  House  and  there  was  another  vote 
and  on  August  26,  1965,  the  bill  was 
passed. 

The  Record  further  Indicates  that 
during  all  that  time  no  application  was 
made  by  anyone  to  furnish  a  statement 
for  the  Record  in  opposition  to  the  bill, 
or  to  appear  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 


So,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  did  have 
hearings  and  there  was  adequate  oppor- 
tunity for  any  opponents  to  appear. 

I  listened  with  interest  to  my  very  able 
and  persuasive  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  who  Is  so 
well  qualified  in  this  field.  I  quite  agree 
with  him  that  in  normal  times  private 
investment  all  aroimd  the  world  for  a 
century  or  more  has  been  bringing  back 
to  America  much  gold  or  its  monetary 
equivalent  in  exchange. 

I  agree  with  him  that  the  payments 
by  the,  U.S.  Government  to  countries  all 
over  the  world  in  foreign  aid  and  the  like 
in  many  instances  have  served  no  useful 
purposes  for  America.  Many  of  those  to 
whom  we  have  been  most  generous  have 
failed  us  in  the  time  of  need.  So  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  will  get  back  on  the  nor- 
mal course  before  long  when  private  in- 
vestment may  be  made  without  let  or 
hindrance  in  the  world  and  when  we  will 
not  be  putting  out  money  at  the  rate  of 
$100  billion  or  $150  billion  or  $160  billion.  ^. 
going  back  over  a  period  begirming  In 
1941,  as  we  have  been  doing. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  earlier,  and  I 
recommend  this  legislation  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mac- 
Gregor]. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  support  of  H.R.  8630  and  urge  Its 
passage  by  the  House  today. 


ENFORCEMENT      AND      CRIMINAL 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1967 


JUSTICE 


I  take  this  time.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
speak  about  another  bill  from  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  on  which  a  rule  was 
granted  by  the  Rules  Committee  this 
afternoon.  That  bill  is  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice  Assistance 
Act  of  1967.  I  hope  It  wiU  be  programed 
for  consideration  very  soon. 

There  are  serious  deficiencies  In  this 
bill.  Many  of  them  were  sought  to  be  cor- 
rected by  amendment,  first  in  the  sub- 
committee, and  then  In  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  Some  conec- 
tlons  were  made.  Further  efforts  will  be 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  bill  is  specifically  deficient  In  that 
it  falls  to  emphasize  regional  or  State  in- 
stitutes of  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  in  our  country.  It  fixes  no  priori- 
ties. H.R.  5037  is  totally  silent  on  the 
greatest  crisis  facing  America  today,  and 
that  crisis,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  the  break- 
down of  law  and  order  In  urban  riots  and 
violent  civil  disorders.  What  we  need  and 
need  immediately  is  research  In  riot 
analysis,  including  causation.  What  we 
need  and  need  immediately  Is  Improved 
training  of  local  and  State  law-enforce- 
ment personnel  In  riot  prevention,  riot 
suppression,  and  riot  control. 

As  drafted  now,  the  bill  is  silent  on 
these  subjects. 

Amendments  of  a  substantive  nature 
will  be  offered  to  correct  this  deficiency. 
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The  record  before  our  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee amply  establishes  that  the  highest 
and  best  use  of  Federal  funds  In  the  war 
on  crime,  and  specifically  in  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  urban  riots,  lies  In  re- 
search and  training  projects.  These  pro- 
jects should  be  readily  available  to  local 
and  State  law-enforcement  officials  and 
criminal- justice  personnel. 

Any  police  chief  will  toll  you  of  the 
desperate  need.  Just  a.sk  the  police  chief 
in  Etetroit,  or  in  Newark.  What  each 
needs  Is  better  trained  men.  Everyone 
agrees.  And  yet  only  after  amendment 
in  the  Judiciary  Committee  does  the  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  As- 
sistance Act  make  passing  reference  to 
the  problem  of  training. 

When  the  bill  is  programed  for  debate. 
Republicans  on  the  Judiciary  Committee 
will  offer  amendments  to  establish  im- 
mediately a  National  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice.  That 
Institute  will  have  two  primary  objec- 
tives: First,  the  stimulation  of  research 
through  the  e.stablishment  of  regional 
training  Institutes.  The  highest  research 
priority  would  be  given  to  not  analysis. 
The  Governors  in  the  States  served  by 
these  regional  training  institutes  will  be 
full  partners,  under  our  amendment.  In 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  these 
research  institutes. 

Second,  the  Institute  will  be  empow- 
ered Immediately  to  provide  training 
programs,  either  at  these  regional  insti- 
tutes or  by  contract  or  grant  with  exist- 
ing public  or  private  agencies,  for  local 
law-enforcement  personnel  In  their  own 
geographical  areas  In  riot  prevention, 
riot  suppression,  and  riot  control. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  greater  problem 
faces  this  country  today.  Hopefully,  the 
Leadership  will  program  this  legislation 
for  consideration  early  next  week,  and 
hopefully  the  Members  of  this  House  will 
recognize  the  merits  of  the  substantive 
amendments  to  be  offered  by  the  mi- 
nority and  will  give  us  their  votes. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  My  able  colleague 
and  fellow  minority  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  would  agree  that  20  or 
more  substantive  amendments  were 
adopted  to  the  bill  while  it  was  before 
the  committee,  most,  if  not  all.  of  which 
were  offered  by  the  minority,  and  there 
is  a  slight  difference  of  opinion,  Mr. 
Chairman,  amonij  the  minority  on  some 
of  the  approaches  to  this  bill,  I  could 
not  let  it  go  by  without  stating  that 
fact. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  the  rankini;  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
is  absolutely  correct.  Eight  major 
amendments  were  adopted  after  consid- 
eration in  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. These  were  amendments  offered  by 
the  minority.  Those  amendmf  nts  are  de- 
tailed in  the  report  in  the  views  signed 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  McCULLOCH  ]  and  by  the 
excellent  member  of  our  committee 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Mathl«1. 

In    addition    to    those    eight    major 


amendments,  a  great  many  minor 
amendments  were  adopted,  including  a 
very  important  one  under  section  201, 
subsection  <a)  of  the  bill,  which  reads: 

The  purposes  for  which  grants  m-iy  be 
made  may  Include  but  shall  not  be  llnilted 
to — 

(a)  public  protection,  Including  the  de- 
velopment, demonstration,  evaluation,  and 
Implementation  of  methods,  devices,  and 
equipment  designed  to  increase  safety  In 
public  and  prlviite  places. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
for  the  skill  and  initiative  he  h&s  shown 
as  well  as  that  of  the  other  members 
of  the  minority  on  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  in  secuiing  adoption  of  these 
meaning; ful  amendments. 

We  are,  in  my  opinion,  htill  short  of 
producing  our  best  legislative  product. 
Amendments  ousht  to  be  adopted  plac- 
ing the  primaiy  emphasis  where  it  be- 
long.s — and  that  is  on  riot  analysis,  pre- 
vention and  suppression  and  control 
through  federally  financed  research  and 
training. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa 

Mr.  GliOSS  Yes.  this  cuuntiy  needs 
well-tramtd  police  departments,  but 
what  about  backing  of  law  enforcement 
officers  by  the  courts?  We  can  spend 
millions  to  train  police  and  other  law 
enforcement  officers;  but  if  the  judiciary 
fails,  if  the  courts  fail,  then  we  have 
accomplished  nothing. 

Mr.  M.ACGREGOR.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  that  in  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  we  now  have  before  us 
bills  which  address  themselves  to  this 
deficiency  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  refers. 

Here,  however,  we  are  ta'king  about  a 
specific  piece  of  legislation  which  will 
come  befoie  us  hopefully  next  week,  on 
which  hopefully  we  will  have  the  favor- 
able consideration  of  all  the  Members 
on  the  amendments  to  be  offered  by  the 
minontv. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill]. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

THE   CRIME   BILL    TO   BE   CONSIDERED    NE.\T    WEEK 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I,  too, 
join  with  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota In  evidencing  my  support  of  the 
pending  Icui-slation,  but  like  him  I  felt 
that  I  wanted  at  this  particular  time  to 
call  the  attention  of  tiie  Committee — 
and  I  am  hopeful  the  public — to  the  so- 
called  crime  bill  that  will  be  coming  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives  some 
time  next  week. 

I  recall  last  week  hearing  the  antirlot 
bill  being  represented  in  many  quarters 
as  a  bill  that  was  going  to  stop  riots.  Of 
course.  Detroit  Mich  .  Is  a  clear  example 
that  high-sounding  titles  to  legislation 
cannot  do  that  Neither  can  the  .so-called 
safe  stieets  and  crime  prevention  bill 
solve  the  problems  of  America's  crime. 


Therefore  I  think  it  Is  very  important 
for  the  Members  of  the  Congress  and  for 
the  American  people  to  know  what  this 
so-called  safe-streets  bill  does  and  what 
it  does  not  do.  One  of  the  things  it  does 
not  do  is  to  provide  any  immediate  relief 
from  the  riots  that  are  taking  place  In 
America. 

I  join  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
in  believing  hopefully  that  some  amend- 
ments that  will  be  presented  when  the 
bill  comes  before  the  Hou.se  will  be  ac- 
cepted. 

One  of  the  other  glaring  omissions  In 
this  bill,  in  my  judgment,  if  we  are  to 
take  an  effective  position  against  crime 
in  the  United  States,  is  the  complete  fail- 
ure of  this  bill  to  recognize  the  impact 
of  organized  crime  on  American  society 
and  to  take  some  effective  means  of 
fighting  orgtBiizcd  crime.  Organized 
crime.  I  would  say  to  the  Committee, 
plays  a  very  vital  role  In  all  of  the  crime, 
major  and  minor,  that  takes  place  In 
America. 

The  man  who  goes  out  and  commits 
petty  larceny  may  be  doing  it  In  order 
to  pay  for  narcotics  that  he  needs.  The 
man  who  hits  .someone  over  the  head  and 
takes  his  purse  may  be  doint;  so  in  order 
to  pay  off  a  loan  shark.  If  we  really 
want  to  do  something  effective  in  order 
to  cope  with  crime  in  this  country,  we 
must  take  immediate  steps  against  or- 
ganized crime  The  greatest  step  we  can 
take  is  to  prepare  some  u.seful,  fair,  and 
enforceable  le^'islation  on  wiretapping 
so  that  law  enforcement  ai-'encies  can 
cope  with  the  interstate,  highly  regi- 
mented, well  financed,  and  .scientifically 
operated  mobs  that  run  organized  crime 
in  America.  Yet  this  Mme  bill  completely 
Ignores  wiretapping  and  the  administra- 
tion publicly  oppo.ses  it. 

If  we  do  not  have  some  electronic 
listening  devices  in  order  to  permit  our 
police  to  work  scientifically  to  combat 
organized  crime  In  the  United  States,  we 
are  just  kidding  ourselves. 

I  also  believe  tliat  there  have  been,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  indi^'ated.  some 
real  contributions  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  specifically,  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland,  and  many  other 
minority  and  majority -Members  In  the 
form  of  amendments.  But  I  believe  the 
concept  of  the  bill,  is  the  thing  that  Is 
wrong. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  hand  out 
money  to  local  police  forces,  to  local 
municipalities,  without  State  planiilng 
and  hope  to  come  up  witl;  any  effective 
remedy  to  our  crime  problems.  All  we 
are  going  to  develop,  In  my  judgment,  is 
duplication  and  perhaps  chaos.  Unless 
we  have  a  State  plan  under  which  grants 
can  be  given  by  tlie  Federal  Government, 
.so  that  we  can  cope  effectively  with  the 
individual  problems  of  the  Slates  and  so 
that  they  can  know  the  individual  prob- 
lems of  the  municipalities.  I  believe  we 
are  only  kidding  ourselves.  I  certainly  am 
in  favor  of  effective  law  enforcement  and 
believe  some  Federal  assistance  is  In- 
dicated at  this  time.  I  hope  however,  the 
proposed  crime  bill  can  be  improved  so 
that  It  will  establish  priorities,  require 
State  planning  and  give  immediate  aids 
to  planning  for  and  effective  means  of 
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combating  riots  that  are  plaguing  all 
America. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  f 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
quite  fair  to  try  to  relate  the  antiriot  bill, 
passed  by  the  House  last  week,  with 
what  transpired  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  be- 
cause that  legislation  has  not  been  en- 
acted into  law.  That  bill  has  not  yet 
been  approved  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. I  should  have  added  that  the  anti- 
riot  bill  was  represented  by  some  as 
doing  something  which  in  my  judgment 
It  cannot  do. 

I  would  say  further  to  the  gentleman 
I  should  have  followed  through  by  say- 
ing that  this  bUl  does  the  same  thing. 
This  bill  is  being  represented  to  the 
American  public  as  an  effective  way  of 
stopping  crime  on  the  streets.  It  is  noth- 
ing but  a  title  and  a  name.  The  substance 
does  not  follow  through.  That  is  what 
I  meant. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mi-.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  remaining  time  on  our 
side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
6  of  the  Act  of  September  9.  1965  (79  Stat. 
674;  31  U.S.C,  Supp.  I.,  936)  la  amended  by 
striking  out  "twenty  months  after  it  be- 
comes law"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "on 
June  30,  1969". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  be  offered? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  .strike  the  last  word. 

I  just  want  to  explain,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  intend  to  offer  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit, on  which  I  wUl  not  ask  for  a  rollcall. 
However.  I  want  to  indicate  I  will  ask 
for  a  rollcall  on  the  question  of  passage 
of  the  bill. 

The  purpose  of  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit, if  it  is  favorably  acted  upon,  will  be 
to  allow  us  to  produce  testimony  in  the 
committee  and  to  have  a  full  hearing 
and  a  discussion  both  pro  and  con  with 
regard  to  this  legislation. 

I  did  not  object  to  the  bill  being  re- 
ported to  the  House  without  further 
hearings,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
I  indicated  at  that  time  my  intention 
to  oppose  the  legislation.  However,  I 
believe  the  debate  has  brought  out  the 
need  for  and  the  importance  of  having 
a  fuller  discussion  of  the  issues  involved 
in  this  act  which  we  are  extending. 

For  that  reason  I  want  to  indicate  that 
If  the  motion  to  recommit  does  prevail, 
It  will  be  my  purpose  to  ask  for  hearings, 
meaningful  hearings,  elucidating  hear- 
ings, by  the  subcommittee  or  by  the  full 
Committee  on  the  Judiciar^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Carey,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  8630)  to  extend  the  authority  for 
exemptions  from  the  antitrust  laws  to 
assist  in  safeguarding  the  balance-of- 
payments  position  of  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  747,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION   TO  BECOMSirr 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  McClort  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  8630  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  Is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "ayes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  door, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  309,  nays  66,  not  voting  57, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  189] 

YEAS— 309 

Cowger 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  On. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Dwj-er 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Erlenborn 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Pascell 

Felghan 


Abbltt 

Brademas 

Adair 

Brasco 

Adams 

Bray 

Addabbo 

Brlnkley 

Albert 

Brooks 

Anderson, 

Brotzman 

Tenn. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Andrews, 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

N.  Dak. 

Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson 

Annunzlo 

Arends 

Burton,  Calif 

Ashmore 

Bush 

Asplnall 

Button 

Ay  res 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Bates 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Battln 

Cabell 

Belcher 

Cahill 

Bennett 

Carey 

Berry 

Cederberg 

Belts 

Celler 

BevlU 

Chamberlain 

Blester 

Clark 

Bingham 

Cohelan 

Blanton 

Colmer 

Blatnlk 

Conable 

Boggs 

Conte 

Boland 

Corbett 

Boiling 

Corman 

SE 

Flno 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallfianakls 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
Garmatz 
Gathings 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gilbert 
Goodell 
Green, X)reg. 
Green,  Pa. 
G  rover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gurney 
Hagan 
Halleck 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hebei-t 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Holi  field 
Holland 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joel  son 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Joiies,  Ala. 
Karsten 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kee 
Kelly 

King,  Calif. 
Kirwan 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Kupferman 
Kyros 
Laird 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
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Abernethy 
Anderson,  Dl. 
Ashbrook 
Baring 
Bolton 
Brock 

Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burton,  Utah 
Carter 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Derwinskl 
Devine 


Lloyd 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFall 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mallllard 
Marsh 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathias,  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
Miller,  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Minish 
Mink 
Monapan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris.  N.  Mex. 
Morton 
Multer 
Murphy, 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nix 

O'Hara,  ni. 
,  OHara,  Mich. 
Olsen 

ONeal.  Ga. 
O'NelU,  Mass. 
Ottlnger 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Philbln 
Pickle 
Pike  ^ 

Poaee  

Poff 

Pool 

Price.  111. 

Pucinskl 

Qule 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Reid,  111. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

NAYS— 66 

Dickinson 

Duncan 

Findley 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gross 

Haley 

Hall  , 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Langen 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCIory 

McClure 

Martin 

Mize 

Mosher 

Myers 

Passman 


Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

St.  Onge 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Shipley 

Sh  river 

Sikes 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif, 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tiernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vigorito 

Waldle 

Walker 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Pollock 

Price,  Tex. 

Quillen 

Rarick 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Snyder 

Springer 

Teague,  Tex, 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 
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Nar  VOTING— 67 


Andrews,  Ala. 

FisHer 

Mu.'-se,  Mass 

Ashley 

Flood 

Moss 

Barrett 

t'raser 

Murphy.  111. 

Bell 

rrellni^huysen 

Nedzl 

Blackburn 

Gibbons 

Nichols 

Bow 

Gray 

O  Konsia 

Broomfleld 

Griffiths 

l'ir:ue 

Brown.  Calif. 

H\rsha 

Pryor 

Burke.  Fla. 

Herloit; 

Purcell 

Casey 

Hunt 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Collier 

Jones.  Mo. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Conyers 

Jones,  N.C. 

St  Germain 

Cramer 

K.irth 

Scheuer 

de  la  Garza 

Keith 

Sisk 

Dl(?gs 

Kl:.i;.  N.Y. 

Taft 

Dole 

Korr.etray 

Williams,  Miss. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

La-'drum 

Wolff 

Edwards,  La. 

M   Kwen 

Each 

Michel 

Farbsteln 

Minshall 

So  the  bill 

wa.s  pa.N.sed 

The   Clerk 

announced 

the    following 

pairs : 

Mr.  Herlong  w:th   Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Parbsteln  with  Mr   T.if. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arl- 
sona. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  SUk  with  Mr.  H\mt 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Reld  of 
New  York. 

lidr.  Oray  with  Mr  Collier 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr    Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr   King  of  New  York 

Mr.  Mesa  with  Mr   M:nshall. 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr  Bell 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr    McEwen. 

Mr   Ashley  with  Mr   Keith 

Mr.  Landrum  w.th  Mr   Harsha. 

Mr.  Plsher  with  Mr  Pirnie. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr  Dole. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr  OK'Uiskl. 

Mr.  Karth  with  .Mr   Michel. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr.  Burke 
oX  Florida. 

Mrs.  Orlfflths  with  Mr  Morse  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr   Edwards  of  .Mabama 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louislan  i  with  Mr    Esch 

Mr.  Pryor  with  Mr   Blaclcbiir;i 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr   Conyers 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr  Pureell 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr   de  la  G.^rza. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr  LAXGEN,  Mr. 
FINDLEY,  and  Mr  CARTER  changed 
their  votes  frum  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

The  doors  wtre  opened 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  CELLER  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  Hou.se  Resolution  747.  I  call  up  from 
the  Speaker's  table  for  immediate  con- 
sideration the  bill  S  1648'  to  extend 
the  authority  for  e.xemptions  from  the 
antitrust  laws  to  a.s.sl.st  in  .safesruardini,' 
the  balance-of-payments  position  of  the 
United  States 

The  Clerk  re  ad  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows : 

S  1648 
Bi?  it  enactt'd  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repre'^entatu  f  i  of  the  United  States  of 
Ame'ira  in  Congr,\^i  ass^m^>led.  That  section 
6  of  the  Act  of  September  9.  1965  (79  .Stat. 
674.  31  use  S'lpp.  I.  9361  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "twenty  months  after  it  becomes 
law"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  on  June 
30.  1969'. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  timf.  was  read  the  third  time. 


and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table 

A  similar  House  bill  iH.R    8630 1   was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  CELLER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
pa.ssed 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
BALANCE  OF  THIS  WEEK  AND  FOR 
NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GER.\LD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  requested  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  askini^  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  the  kientltman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr  Albert!,  atxiut  the  program 
ijT  the  remainder  of  this  week  and  the 
scheduled  program  for  next  week. 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  S:)e:iker.  will  the 
dlstintcui.shed  minority  leader  yield  to 
me' 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquirj-  of  the  distin- 
gul.shed  minority  leader,  we  have  no  fur- 
ther legislative  bu-'^iness  for  this  week. 

With  respect  to  the  in-ot,'ram  for  next 
week,  while  we  have  no  oriijinal  legisla- 
tive bu  iness  for  Mondny,  tlie  chairman 
of  tlif  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas i  Mr  Mills  I,  has  advised  me  that 
he  will  ha\e  to  call  up  the  conference 
report  on  H  R.  6098.  the  Interest  Equali- 
zation Tax  Exteiision  Act  of  1967.  which 
v.lU  ex'>ire  Monday  at  midnight.  So.  we 
will  have  that  conference  report  for  the 
consideration  of  the  House  on  Monday. 

Then.  Mr  S.ueaker,  there  is  another 
conference  retxjrt  wnich  \\e  mmht  have 
for  consideration  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  How- 
ever, 've  are  :iot  sure  whether  tiiat  con- 
ference report  will  be  ready  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House. 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Is  that  the 
conference  reiJ-^rt  on  the  Government 
employees  Insurance  program? 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  will  yield  further, 
the  gentleman  is  correct 

Tuesday.  Mr  Speaker,  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day 

Also,  on  Tuesday,  we  will  take  up  for 
the  con.^lder.ition  of  the  House  H  R 
11722.  the  military  construction  authorl- 
7ation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1968.  under  an 
o;.'fn  rule,  with  .?  hours  of  general  de- 
bate 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 


week  there  is  for  the  consideration  of 
the  House,  H.R.  5037.  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1967, 
under  an  open  rule,  with  5  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate. 

Also.  H.R.  7659  providing  for  the  mid- 
decade  census  of  population,  under  an 
open  rule  with  2  hours  of  general  debate. 

Of  coarse.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  announce- 
ment is  made  subject  to  the  usual  reser- 
vations that  conference  reports  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time  and  that  any  fur- 
ther program  may  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further  for  the  purpose 
of  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
JULY  31,   1967 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALENDER  WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 
DISPENSED  WITH  ON  WEDNESDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  business  In 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
Rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
<H.R.  11089'  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  ad- 
ditional group  life  Insurance  and  acci- 
dental death  and  dismemberment  insur- 
ance for  Federal  employees,  and  to 
strengthen  the  financial  condition  of  the 
employees'  life  Insurance  fund." 


BUDGET  RESULTS  FOR  FISCAL  1967 
AND  STATUS  OF  APPROPRIATION 
BUSINESS  OF  THE  SESSION 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  certain  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  the  House  are  interested  in  the  fiscal 
summary  recently  released  for  fiscal  year 
1967.  and  the  progress  thus  far  of  ap- 
propriation bills  that  have  been  consid- 
ered by  Congress  this  year. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  submit  at  this  point 
certain  statements  and  tables  relating  to 
these  matters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  released  a  statement 
showing  the  tentative  Federal  budget 
results  for  the  Government's  fiscal  year 
1967  that  ended  on  June  30  last.  It  was 
of  course  reported  in  the  press  in  synop- 
tic fashion.  The  joint  executive  release, 
of  July  21,  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Budget  Director  ar- 
ticulates the  results  in  a  fairly  detailed 
manner,  and  I  believe  may  be  useful  to 
Members  and  others  who  find  more 
comparative  detail  useful  in  evaluating 
the  facts.  Under  leave  granted,  I  am 
therefore  including  the  official  7-page 
release. 

VARIATIONS  FROM  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  budget  results  in  all 
limes  and  in  all  administrations,  miss 
the  original  mark.  None  of  them  ever 
turn  out  exactly  as  originally  projected — 
and  for  a  host  of  reasons.  The  fiscal  1967 
budget  is  no  exception  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  arc  no  exceptions  to 
the  rule. 

A  budget  is  a  plan  for  the  year — an 
estimate,  a  projection.  It  rests  on  many 
contingencies  and  assumptions.  It  is  not 
self -executing;  it  requires,  or  it  assumes 
actions  of  many  sorts  and  of  many 
magnitudes. 

As  the  executive  release  shows,  the 
administrative  budget  deficit  for  fiscal 
1967  of  $9.9  billion  turned  out  just 
slightly  higher  than  reestimated  in  the 
President's  budget  last  January.  The 
deficit  for  fiscal  1967  is  of  course  some- 
what wider  of  the  original  budget  projec- 
tion for  1967,  submitted  to  Congress  in 
January  1966 — again,  for  a  host  of  rea- 
sons, the  cost  of  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  being  by  far  the  largest  single 
factor. 

FISCAL     1967    VERSUS    FISCAL    1906 

But  It  is  often  useful  in  looking  ahead 
to  also  look  back  and  compare  results 
with  results— in  this  instance,  fiscal  1967 
results  with  fiscal  1966  results.  The  ad- 
ministrative budget  deficit  of  $9.9  bUUon 
for  1967  is  $7.7  billion  higher  than  the 
$2.2  billion  administrative  deficit  In  fiscal 
1966.  Fiscal  1967  budget  revenues  ex- 
ceeded fiscal  1966  revenues  by  some  $11 
billion,  reflecting  the  effects  of  the  Tax 
Adjustment  Act  of  1966  and  continued 
national  growth  in  employment,  income, 
and  production.  But  administrative 
budget  expenditures  in  fiscal  1967  were 
some  $18.7  billion  above  fiscal  1966,  prin- 
cipally on  account  of  defense  costs. 

Budget  expenditures  in  fiscal  1967  for 
Defense  military  functions  and  for  mili- 
tary assistance  accounted  for  $13  bil- 
lion of  the  $18.7  billion  increase  over 
1966.  All  other  programs,  combined,  ac- 
counted for  the  other  $5.7  billion,  and 
within  that,  interest  costs  were  up  $1.4 
billion;  'Veterans'  costs,  up  $1.1  billion; 
the  remainder  of  $3.2  billion  being  scat- 
tered among  the  many  civilian  programs. 
There  were  some  reductions,  so  the  re- 
mainder is  a  net  result.  i 

RECENT    BUDGET    TRENDS 

Mr.  Speaker,  imtil  rising  war  costs — 
now  $22  billion,  plus.  f9r  fiscal  1968 — 


reversed  the  trend  the  Government  was 
making  rapid  strides  toward  a  budget 
balance,  notwithstanding  generally  en- 
larging outlays  for  nondefense  activities. 
A  rising  tide  of  budget  revenues  from  the 
unprecedented  general  national  econom- 
ic boom  had  swept  the  budget  closer  to 
a  balance,  as  these  diminishing  deficits 
show: 

Millions 

Deficit,  1964 $8,226 

Deficit,    1965 3.435 

Deficit,    1966 2.251 

Now,  for  fiscal  1967,  the  deficit  figure 
is  at  $9,938  million,  and  the  seriousness 
of  the  budget  outlook  for  fiscal  year  1968 
is  deepening.  'We  are  now  facing  a  much 
more  critical  fiscal  situation.  There  Is 
talk  of  a  tax  Increase.  I  do  not  have  any 
doubt  but  that  there  will  be  a  major 
effort  to  secure  a  tax  increase.  Estimates 
of  the  budget  deficit  range  all  the  way  up 
to  $30  billion  or  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  close  by  observing 
that  prudence  makes  good  sense  in  pub- 
lic spending  decisions  at  all  times.  In 
times  of  fiscal  distress  It  Is  especially  wise 
that  all  of  us  exercise  great  restraint. 

I  append  the  recent  executive  release: 

Joint  Statement  of  Henrt  H.  Fowler,  Sec- 
retary OF  THE  Treasury,  and  Charles  L. 

SCHtTLTZE,  DIRECTOE  OF  THE   BUREAU  OF  THE 

Budget,   on   Budget  Results  For   Fiscal 

Year   1967 

summary 

The  June  Monthly  Statement  of  Receipts 
and  Expenditures  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment was  released  today  showing  adminis- 
trative budget  expenditures  of  $125.7  billion 
and  receipts  of  $115.8  billion  for  the  fiscal 
year  1967,  which  ended  on  June  30. 

The  administrative  budget  deficit  of  $9.9 
billion  was  $0.2  billion  above  the  estimate 
In  the  President's  Budget  Message  last  Janu- 
ary, but  $1.1  billion  below  the  estimate  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  In  their 
May  testimony  on  the  debt  limit  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  later 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
FEDERAL  FINANCES,  FISCAL  YEAR  1967 


Administrative  budget: 

Receipts 

Expenditures 

National  income  accounts: 

Receipts 

Expenditures 

Consolidated  casti: 

Receipts 

Payments. 

Excess  of  receipts  (+)  or 
payments  (— ): 

Administrative  budget. 

National  income  ac- 
counts  

Consolidated  cash 


Estimate 

January 

1967 


J117.0 
126.7 

149.8 
153.6 

'154.7 
160.9 


-9.7 

-3.8 
-6.2 


Change 
from  Jan- 
uary 1967 
estimate 


J115.8 
125.7 

147.7 
155.2 

153.5 
155.3 


-9.9 

-7.5 
-1.8 


-J1.2 

-1.0 

-2.1 

+1.6 

-1.1 
-5.6 


-.2 

-3.7 

+4.1 


Revenues 
Administrative  budget  revenues  of  $115.8 
billion  were  $1.2  billion  below  the  January 
estimate.  $0.7  billion  of  this  shortfall  results 
from  lower  Individual  Income  tax  receipts 
because  of  lower  final  payments  and  larger 
refunds  than  were  expected  In  January.  A 
smaller  shortfall  occurred  In  corporate  in- 
come taxes  (due  primarily  to  restoration  of 
the  Investment  credit),  excises,  estate  and 
gift  taxes,  and  customs  receipts.  Miscellane- 
ous receipts,  on  the  other  hand,  were  $0.1  bil- 
lion above  the  January  estimate.  Among  the 
factors  affecting  these  receipts  were  the  In- 
creased Bales  of  off-shore  oil  leases  and  the 


credit  for  lost  and  destroyed  silver  certifi- 
cates written  off  under  the  authority  of  re- 
cently enacted  legislation. 

Although  fiscal  1967  budget  revenues  fell 
below  the  estimate  contained  in  the  January 
budget,  they  exceeded  fiscal  1966  revenues 
by  more  than  $11  billion,  reflecting  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1966  and 
continued  growth  In  employment  and  in- 
comes. 

ExpeTiditures 

Administrative  budget  expenditures  of 
$125.7  billion  were  $1.0  billion  below  the 
estimate  made  in  last  January's  budget.  This 
overall  change  reflects  a  reduction  of  $1.5 
billion  In  nondefense  outlays  partly  offset 
by  an  increase  of  $0.5  billion  In  nalUtary 
spending. 

Budget  expenditures  of  $68.4  billion  for 
the  military  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  foreign  military  assistance  were 
$470  million  above  the  January  estimate. 
This  overrun  is  well  within  the  normal  mar- 
gin of  estimating  error  when  dealing  with  so 
large  a  total,  particularly  during  a  period  of 
war. 

The  reduction  of  $1.5  billion  In  nondefense 
expenditures  below  the  January  estimate  re- 
flects the  net  result  of  a  number  of  de- 
creases and  Increases.  The  major  decreases 
were; 

Export-Import  Bank  disbursements,  net, 
were  $468  million  below  the  January  esti- 
mate, reflecting  greater  purcha.ses  of  out- 
standing loans  by  foreign  buyers. 

Subscriptions  to  International  Financial 
Institutions  are  down  by  $318  million,  pri- 
marily reflecting  a  reduction  In  the  holdings 
of  U.S.  non-lnterest-bearlng  notes  by  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  These  matur- 
ing securities,  which  were  counted  as  ex- 
penditures when  Issued,  have  been  exchanged 
for  letters  of  credit,  under  which  expendi- 
tures are  recorded  only  when  funds  are  actu- 
ally disbursed. 

Veterans  Administration,  down  by  $206 
million,  as  benefits  under  the  new  Ql  BUI 
and  compensation  payments  and  pyenslona 
were   less  than  had  been  anticipated. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, down  $174  million,  refiectlng  the 
slowdown  In  the  Apollo  program. 

Department  of  Agriculture  expenditures, 
not  taking  account  of  the  proposed  revolving 
fund  for  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration, were  down  by  $127  million,  about 
one-third  of  which  was  In  the  price  support 
activities  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion and  two-thirds  In  all  other  programs  of 
the  Department  combined. 

Foreign  economic  assistance,  down  $120 
million,  chiefly  because  disbursements  from 
development  loans  authorized  In  prior  years 
were  lower  than  anticipated. 

Small  Business  Administration,  down  by 
$117  million  as  the  volume  of  new  loans  waa 
somewhat  lower  than  anticipated. 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  down  by 
$71  million. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, down  by  $66  million. 

These  and  other  decreases  were  partially 
offset  by  increases  in  other  nondefense  pro- 
grams. 

RevoMng  fund  legislation  proposed  for  the 
REA,  Federal  power  marketing  agencies,  and 
the  Mint  was  not  enacted.  This  Increased 
expenditures  by  $348  million,  but  Is  balanced 
off  by  a  corresponding  Increase  In  miscella- 
neous receipts  and  does  not  affect  the  deficit. 

Departynent  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  expenditures  exceeded  the  January 
estimate  by  $55  million,  as  uncontrollable 
grants  for  public  assistance  (both  medical 
and  cash  assistance)  were  up  $250  million, 
more  than  offsetting  combined  decreases  of 
$195  million  in  all  other  activities  of  the 
Department. 

The  detail  of  changes,  by  agency.  Is  shown 
in  the  attached  table. 
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OTHER    BUUCET^RY     ^uNCEffS 

National  income  accounts  budyrt 

On  a  national  Income  accounta  baala.  pre- 
liminary tisc.i!  1967  expenditures  are  esfi- 
mated  at  $15.5.2  bill. on  .tnd  receipts  at  $147  7 
billion,   for  a  detlcit  of   S7  5  billion 

The  national  Inct^me  urciunis  record  Fed- 
eral transactlon-s  as  they  directly  affect  na- 
tional Income  ind  pr  >ductiuii  This  mexsure 
of  Federal  activity  dliTers'from  the  admin- 
istrative bud(i;et  principally  by  ill  the  in- 
clusion of  receipts  and  p.iyuients  tn  tlie 
Federal  Governments  trust  funds,  {11)  the 
exclusion  of  Fe.leral  credit  transactions,  and 
(111)  the  accDuntlng  for  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures  on    an   .iccrual    basis. 

As  compared  w:*.h  ti.e  Janiiry  estimate. 
Federal  expenditures  on  a  nan  nal  income 
accounts  basis  are  up  by  81  8  billion.  Of  this 
amount,  total  P'.Hlcril  purcha.ses  of  eoods 
and  services  sh. -.v  i  net  Increase  of  JO  5  bil- 
lion, reflecting  an  additional  $1  3  billion  in 


deliveries  of  defense  goods  and  a  reduction 
of  80  8  billion  In  Federal  nondelense  pur- 
chases. Another  major  component  of  the 
total  expenditure  increase  is  grants  to 
States,    chiefly    for    public    assistance. 

Total  receipts  are  down  $2  I  billion  from 
the  January  estimate.  The  bulk  of  this  dif- 
ference results  from  a  shortfall  in  personal 
taxes  (81.2  blUlon).  The  decline  In  cor- 
porate tax  liabilities  amounted  to  $0  9  bil- 
lion, as  a  result  of  somewhat  lower-than- 
anticipated  corporate  profits,  as  well  as  the 
reinstatement  of  the  tax  Investment  credit. 
The  small  decline  In  excise  taxes  was  offset 
by  a  similar  Increase  In  social  Insurance 
contributions. 

Consolidated  cash  budget 
Tlie  conso/jdafrci  cash  budget  measures  the 
flow   of  cash   between   the  Federal   Govern- 
ment and  the  public.  Last  January  Federal 
payments  to  the   public  were  estimated  at 

ADMINISTRATIVE  BUDGET  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES 
IFiiul  years.  In  millionsl 


$160.9  billion,  and  receipts  at  $1547  billion 
for  a  deficit  of  $6  2  billion.  The  actual  con- 
soliUated  ca.\h  deficit  amounted  to  $1.8  bi  ■ 
lion.  The  difference  in  the  cunsolid.ited  car. 
deficit  Compared  with  the  Janu.iry  e.,tim,>:e 
is  due  largely  to  a  net  flow  of  cfish  into 
Governnient-sponsored  hnanclal  enterprises 
For  example,  the  net  expenditures  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  were  S4  6  bilUor. 
lower  than  estimated  in  J.inuary  because 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  As.soclatlom 
which  had  earl.er  borrowed  he.iMly  fr^n. 
the  Home  Loan  Banks,  repaid  the  Lo.ir.s 
at  a  much   faster  rate   than  anticipated 

These  transactions  of  the  Federal  Loar. 
Banks  reduce  the  deficit  on  a  consolidated 
cash  basif.  but  do  not  affect  the  admir.!.'- 
tratlve  and  national  Income  accotints  budg- 
ets, because  lai  ,ill  trust  fund  transactions 
are  excluded  from  the  admini.'^trallve  budg- 
et, and  (b)  all  lending  tran.'-.utKins  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  national  Income  accounif 


Description 


RECEIPTS  BY  SOURCE 


Individual  income  'aies.. 
Corporation  income  taies. 

Excise  taies 

Miscellaneous  receipts 

All  other  receipts   

Interfund  transacliorw 


Net  receipts. 


EXPENDITURES  BY  MAJOR 

AGENCY 

Legislatue  branch  anj  the  ludiciary 

Executive  Office  ot  the  President 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  President: 

International  tmancial  institutions.. 

Office  of  Econoiiic  Opportunity 

Peace  Corps    

Military  assistance 

Economic  assistance I 

Other. 

Agriculture:  | 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

Other  I 

Commerce   | 

Defense 

Military ' 

Civil 


1966  actual 


1967 


January 
budget 


Actual 


Change  Irom 
budget 


155.446 
30. 073 
9.145 
5,865 
4.833 
-635 


104.727 


$62,200 
34.400 
9.300 
6.781 
5.080 
-766 


116.99S 


311 
2S 


1.018 

94 

968 

2.141 

'       103 

3.204 

2.744 

673 

54.409 
:   3".9 


3S3 

31 

-336 
1.S80 

100 

1.000 

2.41S 

47 

3.515 

2.236 
746 

66. 950 

! ,  345 


J61.475 
33. 977 
9.292 
6.860 
4.865 
-675 


115.794 


337 
28 

-654 

1.509 

111 

850 

2,295 

-13 

3,472 
2,345 

757 

67. 570 
1.343 


-»725 

-423 

-8 

-1-79 

-215 

+91 


-1.201 


-16 
-3 

-318 

-71 

4-11 

-150 

-120 

-60 

-43 

-1-109 
'  11 

-620 
-2 


Description 

1 

[ 
1966  actual    ' 

1967 

January 
budget 

Actual 

Change  from 
budget 

EXPENDITURES  BY  MAJOR 
1                  AGENCY-Conlinued 

Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 

Housing  and  Urban  Development 

Interior      ,...,..              

1 

J7,  552 
767 
1.437  , 
372 
503 
888  i 
407 

1.276 

1 

12. 132 
923 

2.403 
601 

5.933 

5.070 

-385  ! 

-140 

167 

633 

71  I 

10.746 
586 

1.456 
426 
500 

1.208 
424 

1,471 

13,508 
952 

2,270 
695 

5,600 

6,400 
128 

-122 
184 
S62 
119 
100 

-766 

• 

$10,801 
520 

1.510 
407 
506 

1,183 
411 

1,463 

13.524 

1,015 

2,264 

679 

5.426 

6,195 

-340 

-239 

184 

859 

84 

-66 
-tV 

Justice 

-19 

Labor 

-I-6 

Post  Office 

-25 

State  

-13 

Transportation 

-3 

Treasury: 

Interest 

1-16 

Other              

4-63 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

-6 

General  Services  Administration 

1  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration     

-116 
-174 

1  Veterans' Administration   

-205 

Export-Import  Bank  ot  Washington 

Small  Business  Administration 

US   Information  Agency 

-46« 

-11? 

Other  independent  agencies ... 

-3 

District  of  Columbia               . 

-Ji 

Allowances,  undistributed 

-100 

'  Inteifund  transactions 

-635 

-67S 

4-91 

Total  expenditures 

106.978 

-?,2M 

126,729 

-9.734 

125,732 

-9,938 

-997 

Administrative  budget  surplus  (4-)  or 
def.cit(-) 

-:t4 

FEDERAL  RECEIPTS  FROM  AND  PAYMENTS  TO  THE  PUBLIC 
{Fiscal  years.  In  millioiul 


1966  actual 

1967 

Description 

January 
budget 

Actual 

Change  Irom 
budget 

Federal  receipts  from  'he  Public: 

Administrative  au  t,jet   eceipts 

$104, 727 
34.853 

5,100 

$116,995 

44.898 

7.231 

$115,794 
44,632  1 
6.895  1 

-$1,201 
266 

Trust  fund  receipt',           

Doduct  tntragovernmental  and  other  noncash  t 

ransar 

twos 

-336 

Total  Federal  receipts  frorr  'he  public  . 

134.480 

154.662 

153.533  1 

-1  129 

Federal  payments  to  the  public 

Administrative  budget  eipenddures     ... 

106.978 
34.864 

4.026 

126.  729 

40.882 

6.752 

1 

125.723  1 

34,  493  , 

4.929  ' 

997 

Trust  fund  eipenditures 

6   389 

Deduct  intragovernmental  jrJ  other  noncash  transactions 

-1   8:3 

Total  Federal  payments  to  the  puPhc. 

137.817 
-3,337 

160.859 
-6, 197 

155.296 
-1.763 

-5.563 
-f4.434 

Excess  a>  cash  receipts  from  or  payments  to  (- 

-)the  public 

Note:  Figures  are  rounded  to  nearest  millio 
THE  app«opri.\t:on3  business  or 

T  and 
THE 

«itl  not  nece 

SESSIOV 

ssarity  add  to  to 

als. 

HorsE 

act:    ns 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Including  herewith. 
for  the  information  of  Members  and 
others  Interested,  current  tabtilations 
showing  In  summary  form  the  status  of 
the  appropriatloris  business  of  the  ses- 
sion. 


Including  the  public  works  appropria- 
tions bill,  which  pas.sed  the  House  on 
Tuesday,  budRet  reque.<;ts  for  appropria- 
tions of  some  S133  5  billion  at  thLs  ses- 
sion in  13  bills  ha\p  been  reduced  in  the 
House  by  S3.472.339.998. 


Upwards  of  $15  billion — roughly — of 
additional  appropriation  requests  are  yet 
to  be  reported  in  appropriation  bills  deal- 
liiLT  with  military  construction,  foreign 
as.sistance.  and  the  closing  supplemental 
bill.  These  bills  hlncie  almost  entirely  or. 
annual  authorization  legislation  not  yet 
reported  or  enacted. 

SE.N'.^TE     .\CTIONS 

The  Senate  has  con.sldered  si.x  appro- 
priation bills  during  the  session,  in- 
volving some  $28  9  billion  and  in  sum- 
mary, has  gone  above  the  appropriation 
budsret  requests  by  $1,565,765,814.  This  is 
brought  about  by  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ate added  slightly  over  $2  billion  to  the 
House  amounts  In  the  agriculture  appro- 
priation bill.  That  bin  Is  pending  in 
conference. 

FINAL     ACTIONS 

Five  bills  have  cleared  Congress  this 
session — two  supplementals  for  fiscal 
1967  and  three  regular  annual  bills  for 
fl.scal  1968  They  appropriate  $23,598.- 
639.802.  a  sum  $284,206,060  below  the 
corresponding  budget  requests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  two  tables — a 
summarization  of  the  totals  and  a  list- 
ing by  individual  bills: 


I 
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COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY  OF  APPROPRIATION  BILL  TOTALS,  90TH  CONG.,  1ST  SESS,  AS  OF  JULY  27,  1967 
[Ooes  nol  include  any  "back  door"  type  appropriations,  or  permanent  appropriations'  under  previous  legislation.  Does  include  indefinite  appropriations  carried  in  annual  appropriations  bills] 


All  figures  are  rounded  amounts 


Bills  for  fiscal  1967    ,    Bills  for  fiscal  1968       Bills  for  the  session 


A   House  actions: 

1.  Budget  requests  for  "appropriations"  considered.. 
;    Amounts  in  13  bills  passed  by  House 

3.  Change  from  corresponding  budget  requests 

B  Senjte  actions: 

i    Budget  requests  for  "appropriations"  considered.. 

1  Amounts  in  6  bills  passed  by  Senate 

3  Ch.^nge  Irom  corresponding  budget  requests 

4  Compared  with  House  amounts  in  these  6  bills 

C   Final  actions 

1,  Budget  requests  for  "appropriations"  considered.. 

2  A:n(junt5  approved  in  5  bills  enacted 

3.      Comparison  with  corresponding  budget  requests. 


$14,411, 000, 000  ;  3  $1 19,  064,  000,  000 
14,238,000,000  2  M 15, 764,  000,  000 


$133,475,000,000 
130,002,000,000 


-173,000,000 

-3,300,000,000 

-3, 473,  000,  000 

14,533,000,000 
14,457,000,000 

1 

14.371,000,000 
16,013,006,000 

28.904.000,000 
30,  470. 000, 900 

-76,000,000 
-219,000,000 

-1,642,000,000 
-2.150,000,000 

-1,566,000.000 
^2, 369. 000,  000 

14,533,000,000 
14,394,000,000 

9. 349,  000, 000 

9,204,000,000 

23, 882,  000, 000 
23,598,000,000 

-139,000,000 


-145,000.000 


-284,000,000 


1  Perm3nentappropriationsweretentativelyestimatedinJanuarybudgetatabout$15,512,066.000         'And  participation  sales  authorizations  as  follows:  Total  authorizations  requested  in  budget, 
lor  fiscal  year  1968  $4,300,000,000;  total  in  House  bills,  $1,946,000,000.  total  in  Senate  bills,  $700,000,000. 

'  Includes  advance  funding  lor  fiscal  1969  for  urban  renewal  and  mass  transit  grants  (budget, 
jggOOOODUO,  House  bill,  $925,000,000)  and  lor  grants-in-aid  for  airports  (budget,  $75,000,000; 
House  bill,  $b5,0Li0.000). 

SUMMARY  OF  ACTION  ON  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  OF  "APPROPRIATIONS"  IN  APPROPRIATION  BILLS,  90TH  CONG.,  1ST  SESS.,  AS  OF  JULY  27,  1967 
IDoes  not  include  any  "back  door"  type  appropriations,  or  permanent  appropriations'  under  previous  legislation.  Does  include  indefinite  appropriations  carried  in  annual  appropriation  bills] 


Budget  estimates 
considered  by  House 

Passed  House 

Budget  estimates 
considered  by  Senate 

Passed  Senate 

Enacted 

(-)or(-),  latest 

action  compared  to 

budget 

Bilistor  fiscal  1968: 

Treasury-Post  Office                         

$7,613,787,000 

63,499,000 
49,600,000 
1,443.793,000 
(30,700,000) 
i»  10,804,642,700 
(40,000,000) 
313,322,603,000 
»  2, 342, 942,  000 
231,311,132 
3  5,021,097,400 
(859,600,000) 
71,584,000,000 
« 1,718,618,772 
4,867.813,000 
'(2,937,000,000) 
•(3,818,736,000) 

(5  1) 

$7,499,230,000 

59, 499, 000 

48,100,000 

1,365,310,150 

(16,200,000) 

"10,013,178,782 

$7,615,148,000 

$7,555,167,000 

$7,545,641,000 

-$69,507,000 

District  ot  Columbia: 

-4,000,000 

-1,500,000 

1,458,218.000 

i.  399. 359, 550  1            1,382,848,350 

-75,369,650 

(30,700,000),               (16,200,000)(               (16,200,000) 

(-14,500,000) 

kulpDpntlpnt  Otfices-HJD 

-791,463,918 

1             

(-40,000.000) 
-185,115,000 

Lahor-HEW 

'13,137,488,000 

3  2, 194, 026, 500 

228,089,952 

3  4,770,580,950 

(859,600,000) 

70,295,200,000 

•1,530,198,372 

4,622,922,000 

, 

1 

-148,915,500 

276,005,216 

3  5,021,097,400 

(859, 600, 000) 

275,885,804  1                275,699,035 
3  6,782,529,789  \ 

-306.175 

-t-1, 761. 432, 389 

(909,000,000) (1-49,400.000) 

Defense 

-1,288,800,000 

-188,420,400 

Put)lic  works - 

Military  construction 

Foreign  assistar-xe  - 

Supplemental  (NASA,  poverty,  other  deferred  items; 
usual  supplementals). 

1 

-244,891,000 

" 1                    '               1 

. _ 



1 
I 

Subtotal,  1968  bills 

119,063,707,004 

115,763,823,706 

14,370,468,610 

16,012,942,143  |           9,204,188,385 

-1,236,856,254 

Bills  lor  liscal  1967: 

Detense  supplemental  (Vietnam)                  

$12,275,870,000 
2,134,932,833 

$12,196,520,000 
2,041,826,133 

$12,275,870,000 
2,257,604,652 

$12,196,520,000          $12,196,520,000 
2,260,246,933              2,197,931,417 

-79,350,000 

2i  supplemental 

-59,673,235 

Subtotal,  1967  bills - 

14,410,802,833 

14,238,346,133 

14,533,474,652 

14,456,766,933 

14,394,451,417               -139,023,235 

Curriulative  "appropriation"  totals  lor  the  session: 
Housp  ri  "1  h'lk^ 

133,474,509,837 

130,002,169,839 

-3,472,339,998 

+  1,555.765,814 
-284,206,060 

28,903.943,262 
23, 882, 845, 862 

30, 469, 709, 076 

23,598,639,802 

'  Permanent 

JI5,2i:, 066,000 


"appropriations"    were   tentatively   estimated    in   January   budget  at   about      House  bill;  Agriculture,  $800,000,000  in  budget  estimates  and  House  bill,  $700,000,000  in  Senati 
lor  fiscal  year  1968.  (All  forms  of  permanent  "new  obligational  authority"  for     bill.  Total  authorizations  requested  in  budget,  $4,300,000,000;  total  in  House  bills,  $1,946,000,000; 


1968  were  tentatively  estimated  in  the  January  budget  at  $17,452,899,000.) 

'  Includes  advance  lunding  tor  fiscal  1%9  for  ur' 
$980,000,000;  House  bill,  $925,000,000). 


'  Includes  advance  lunding  tor  fiscal  1%9  for  urban  renewal  and  mass  transit  grants- (budget. 


'And  participation  sales  authorizations  as  follows:  independent  offices-HUD,  $3,235,000,000 
m  budget  estimates  and  $881,000,000  in  House  bill;  Labor-HEW,  $115  000,000  in  budget  estimates 
ind  House  bill;  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  judiciary,  $150,000,000  in  budget  estimates  and 


total  in  Senate  bills,  $700,000,000, 

« Includes  advance  funding  for  fiscal  1969  tor  grants-in-aid  for  airports  (budget,  $75,000,000; 
House  bill,  $65,000,000). 

•  These  are  the  amounts  presently  pending  consideration  in  the  committee. 

•  Several  billions.  f 


A  STATE  OF  INSURRECTION  EXISTS 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  state  of 
insurrection  exists.  No  one  thought  It 
could  come  to  America.  And  no  one  really 
seems  to  know  why  It  occurred.  The  con- 
ditions of  oppression,  poverty,  or  Ideo- 
CXni 1292^Part  15 


logical  dissent  which  normally  foment 
Insurrection  are  not  present  here  except 
in  scattered  pockets. 

Minorities  also  bring  about  insurrec- 
tions. There  is  a  minority  problem,  but 
the  present  administration  has  opened 
every  door  to  this  minority  and  directed 
its,  principal  efforts  In  their  behalf.  No 
generation  in  history  has  even  seen  an 
equivalent  effort  to  benefit  a  minority 
group. 

In  most  instances,  it  looks  like  pure 
cussedness,  hoodlumism,  and  an  appetite 
for  looting  are  responsible  for  the  riots 


which  are  sweeping  our  Nation.  It  is  a 
situation  which  must  be  dealt  with 
forcibly,  not  with  phrases  or  platitudes. 
Acceptance  and  toleration  of  lawlessness 
must  not  be  condoned.  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  share  in  this  re- 
sponsibility. Passing  laws  on  top  of  al- 
ready existing  laws  to  provide  benefits 
and  to  improve  conditions  will  not  pro- 
duce an  answer.  It  is  a  case  of  having  the 
guts  to  put  an  end  to  violence. 

Some  of  the  photographs  and  the 
stories  which  tell  of  the  riots  appear  to 
have  been  prepared  by  the  same  people 
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who  have  shown  the  American  effort  In  self  to  whatever  violence  and  turbulence  29,000  men  per  month.  I  was  shocked  to 

Vietnam  in  its  worst  light   They  simply  the  troublemakers  want  to  Inttict  upon  learn  after  my  brief  tour  of  Camp  Perry 

Incite  more  hatred  and  violence  at  home.  us.  The  troublemakers  have  to  be  singled  that  3,000  members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 

They  make  it  appear  that  all  of  America  out.  exposed,  and  where  crimes  are  com-  including    Anny.    Navy.    Marines,    Air 

Is  guilty  of  something  for  simply  wantinR  mitted.  they  sliould  be  punished.  Force,  and  Coast  Guard  personnel  are 

law  and  order    This    too    Ls   the   sUiff  Where  there  are  existmg  conditions—  bemg    used    as    domestics,    cooks,    and 

which  feeds  Insurrection    '  in  slums  or  elsewhere— which  in  them-  household  help  for  approximately  8.000 

The  current  problems  have  been  build-  selves  are  re;s|x>M.sible  for  producing  dis-  or  9.000  civilian  participants  and  their 

Ing   for   years    Living    conditions   have  turbances  and  which  are  corrective,  an  friends,   families,   and   relaUves   during 

been  blamed  for  much  of  the  problem,  immediate  and  positive  effort  should  be  the  Camp  Perry  national  rifle  matches 

Undoubtedly,  poor  living  conditions  are  made  to  brmg  about  corrections.  This  at  a  Federal  cost  in  excess  of  $5  million. 

In  part  responsible.  Yet.  this  is  far  from  will  require  specific  rather  than  general  Although  the   1968  appropriation  ap- 

being   the  whole  story.  There  sure  too  efforts.  General  programs  do  not  work  propriates  $430,000  to  the  National  Rifle 

many    Instances    where    neighborhoods  fast  enough,  may  be  too  broad,  and  may  Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Prac- 

have  been  Improved,  only  to  degenerate  not   be   properly   directed    to   be   really  Uce  and  $1,967,000  for  the  giveaway  of 

speedily  Into  slum  areas  because  of  sloth-  helpful    in    solving    today's    demanding  free  ammunition,  thi.s  activity  also  gives 

ful  or  indifferent  inhabitants.  The  Gov-  problems.  away  over  S3  million  in  guns  and  rilles- 

emment  cannot  clean  up  behind  every-  Above  all.  it  Is  a  time  for  Americans  purchased  by  the  armed  services  for  the 

one.  There  Is  much  Idleness.  Yet  most  of  every  creed  and  color,  who  believe  in  purpose  of  the  giveaway. 

people  can  find  work  if  they  really  want  our   Nation,   to  stand  together   against  Therefore,  the  civilian  marksmanship 

it.  Idleness  is.  in  some  instances,  delib-  anarchy,  disorder,  and  license.  It  is  a  program  costs  the  Uxpayers  each  year: 

erate  unemployment,  and  in  other  In-  time  to  stand  together  in  common  bond  .^^.^p     support     for     national 

stances  It  Is  a  result  of  living  on  pension  against  all  those  who  seek  to  destroy  our        matches  nt  camp  Perry $4. 500,  ooo 

or  welfare  rolls,  with  nothing  to  do.  Nation,  whether  from  within  or  without,  xroop     support     travel.     Gamp 

There  are  the  professional  agitators  ^^^^^^^^^                           Perry  250.ooo 

I'^^h"^    f /nrlSt  ""nnlTtVv  COST  OF  NATIONAL  RIFLE  MATCHES  ^^ilTy  "^^SunS: :":::::     JlllZ 

Americas  racial   troubles.  Undoubtedly,  at  CAMP  PERRY.  OHIO                       Giveaway  guns  and  rules. 3.000,000 

someone  Is  paying  their  way.  It  has  been  National  board  expense 430,000 

testified  time  and  again  the  Communists  Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani-                                    '^                    

and  their  fellow  travelers  are  up  to  their  mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  1                Total  10.397,000 

necks  In  all  of  this.  It  is  equally  true  that  minute  and  to   revise  and  extend   my  ,    •«    _  ^  ^        ^^ 

U.S.  foundations,  operating  in  a  tax-free  remarks.  ^  At  the  national  rifle  matches  at  Camp 

status,  are  helping   by   contributing   to  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  Pf^'  the  participants  and  visitors  pay 

some  of  the  organizations  which  create  the    request    of    the    gentleman    from  f  ^^?  P" 'i^y /,^y.^°^^  ^"^  ^^  f°f  "^^.^T 

disturbances.     Pre.sumably.     these     are  Ohio?  tration  and  bUletin^  for  the  total  penod 

weU  intentloned.  but  the  result  Is  ex-  There  was  no  objection.  °L«     ±nv^  tn.,  cfnn"^    nf    h^ohIIT 

tremely  damaging.  Possibly  more  serious  Mr.  VANIK.    Mr.  Speaker,  early  this  f"^^^^"^*"^  ^^^^^^'^"^^,^"i    disadvan- 

than  any  of  this  Is  the  fact  that  so  many  spring,  in  an  effort  to  provide  summer  ^a^^d  boys  and  girls  could  hav^  a  sum- 

of  the  agitators  have  operated  outside  camp   facilities  for  some  of   the   12.000  ^er   camp   expenence   away    from   the 

the  law  and  no  one  has  dared  to  touch  disadvantaged     young     people    of    the  "^^  slums. 

them.  Hough  area  in  my  Cleveland  district.  I  F'rom  my  visit  to  Camp  Perry,  I  learned 
All  of  these  things  can  be  faced  up  to,  requested  that  the  Department  of  De-  that  the  preparations  for  the  annual 
but  It  is  not  being  done.  Panaceas  which  fen.se  make  land  and  facilities  available  matches  do  not  commit  3.000  support 
have  been  projected  are  simply  salves  for  at  either  the  inoperative  22,000-acre  ™''tary  personnel  throughout  the  year. 
a  maUgnancy.  These  are  not  cures.  The  Ravenna  Ohio  Arsenal  at  Windham.  The  3.000  support  military  personnel  pro- 
first  cure  is  law  enforcement  and  this  Ohio,  or  the  Camp  Perry  facility  at  Camp  vided  by  the  Army.  Air  P^orce.  Navy. 
requires  acceptance  of  the  facts  and  co-  Perry.  Ohio,  which  Is  leased  from  the  Marines  in  proportion  to  their  total  force 
operation  between  all  levels  of  govern-  State  of  Ohio  by  the  Federal  Govern-  strength  arrive  at  Camp  Perry  about  2 
ment.  There  are  laws  against  assault,  ment.  It  was  my  hope  that  In  this  way  months  prior  to  the  national  matches 
arson,  loothig.  stealing,  murder,  and  all  thousands  of  young  people  committed  to  and  remain  for  the  period  of  the  match 
the  other  forms  of  violence  we  are  sub-  the  crowded  slum  and  riot- threatened  and  approximately  2  months  after  the 
Jected  to.  They  must  be  enforced.  Those  areas  of  the  city  would  receive  an  in-  match.  Therefore.  3,000  military  men  and 
who  are  helping  to  flnance  the  agitators  valuable  first  experience  in  summer  their  equipment  are  committed  to  the  na- 
and  who  are  on  the  side  of  America  can  camping  life.  In  the  crowded  central  tlonal  rifle  matches  for  a  period  slightly 
assist  by  refusing  to  continue  to  provide  section  of  my  city,  the  idle,  undirected  less  than  a  half  year.  Since  the  military 
funds.  The  others  can  be  exposed.  Wei-  young  people  under  16,  are  the  group  personnel  travels  from  military  installa- 
fare  rolls  should  be  more  carefully  most  likely  to  be  led  into  trouble,  dis-  t>ons  throughout  the  country,  the  travel 
checked  to  screen  out  undeserving  cases  turbance,  and  hann.  of  these  units  to  Camp  Perry  must  be 
of  Idle  persons  who  roam  the  streets  at  The  Department  of  Defense  advised  added  to  the  overhead  expense.  Since 
night  and  who  could  well  be  working  for  me  that  at  the  Ravenna  site,  billeting  the  3.000  military  personnel  are  accom- 
a  living.  facilities  were  not  .■suitable  and  that  panied  by  commissioned  and  noncommis- 
At  the  same  time,  basic  education  Camp  Perry  was  fully  committed  fcr  the  sioned  officers  and  since  all  segments  are 
which  promotes  commonscnse  and  en-  national  rifle  matches  and  no  accom-  entitled  to  retirement  benefits,  allot- 
courages  Americanism  should  be  taught  modations  could  be  provided  there.  ments,  and  other  overhead  expenses.  It 
In  the  schools,  instead  of  frills  and  social  In  an  effort  to  learn  the  utilization  of  is  estimated  that  these  expen.ses  would 
revolution.  Adult  education  is  equally  Camp  Periy  firsthand.  I  visited  Camp  average  $300  per  man  per  month  for 
Important.  It  would  not  hurt  some  of  the  Perry  last  Friday,  where  preparations  5  months,  or  $900,000  per  month,  or 
Federal  Judges  to  study  the;;e  lessons,  are  underlay  for  th-  national  •  rifle  $4,500,000  for  the  5-month  period  with 
too.  There  should  be  a  full  inquiry  Into  matches  scheduled  to  begin  August  3,  another  $250,000  for  related  travel  and 
•  all  of  the  causes  of  violence  and  disorder  1967.  for  a  period  of  about  1  month.  $500,000  for  equipment— making  a  total 
in  American  cities  and  it  should  be  ex-  I  discovered  that  all  of  the  facilities,  expense  of  about  $5,250,000. 
pedlted.  The  findings  should  be  fol-  equipment,  and  personnel  could  have  These  military  units,  after  their  arrival 
lowed  promptly  with  realistic  steps  to  been  used  for  summer  camp  purposes  for  at  Camp  Perry,  must  establish  a  PX,  a 
bring  about  solutions.  However,  this  will  the  disadvantaged  for  a  period  of  6  weeks  theater,  a  motor  pool.  :upply  center,  ord- 
take  time.  Action  now  Is  required  where-  prior  to  the  national  rifle  matches,  nance  depot,  communications  center,  and 
ever  possible  and  there  is  much  which  Thou.sands  of  young  boys  and  girls  could  reopen  camp  facilities.  Furniture,  rcfrlg- 
can  be  done.  Thus  far.  about  all  we  have  have  been  transferred  from  their  en-  era  tors,  and  appliances  for  housing  and 
done  Is  talk.  \-lronment  of  concrete,  dirt,  and  noise  family  units  are  broken  out  of  storage, 
Ilone  of  the  things  which  are  needed  and  exposed  to  camp  life  without  Inter-  refurbished,  and  prepared  for  use.  The 
to  correct  the  current  problems  are  going  ferlng  with  the  rifle  match  schedule.  military  support  units  must  then  prepare 
to  be  possible  if  America  simply  bows  it-  With    current    draft    calls    reaching  housing  facilities  and  accommodations 
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for  the  almost  9,000  participants,  obser- 
vers, family,  and  friends  of  observers  who 
will  attend  the  rifle  matches. 

Last  year,  the  military  support  unit 
replaced  the  roofs  of  scores  of  the  bar- 
racks and  cottages  in  the  housing  com- 
pound. The  entire  facility  Is  painted  and 
washed  down  every  year.  Before  the  visi- 
tors come,  the  military  details  must 
vacuum  clean  and  scrub  down  every  fa- 
cility to  make  them  fresh  and  clean  for 
those  who  are  attending  the  national 
matches. 

The  soldiers,  sailors,  marines  and  air- 
men detailed  to  Camp  Perry  construct 
targets,  prepare  the  target  range,  and 
provide  base  services.  During  the  rifle 
matches,  the  military  personnal  must 
service  the  range  and  its  appendages.  In 
addition,  they  provide  linen  service,  laun- 
dry, prepare  food  and  perform  house- 
keeping services  for  the  participants  and 
the  visitors. 

With  the  end  of  a  year's  rifle  match, 
the  military  detail  must  remain  for  sev- 
eral months.  The  refrigerators  and  stoves 
are  removed  from  the  billets,  and  must 
be  packed  away  and  stored  for  next 
year's  national  rifle  matches.  The  billets 
must  be  cleaned  and  secured.  The  ord- 
nance section  must  audit  the  return  of 
equipment  and  the  sales  of  ammunition 
and  guns  to  civilians.  The  computers 
must  prepare  the  data  process  cards  for 
next  year's  meet.  The  military  detail  of 
3,000  or  more  men  must  return  to  the 
Army,  Air  Force,  Navy  and  Marino  units 
from  which  they  come  from  a  hard  spell 
of  work  as  repairmen  target  builders, 
sign  painters,  cooks,  and  laundrymen. 

In  view  of  our  current  manpower 
shortages,  it  is  distressing  to  see  3.000 
soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  marines  de- 
tailed to  do  service,  housekeeping  duties 
for  private  citizens  who  attend  the  na- 
tional rifle  matches  at  Camp  Perry.  This 
blatant  misuse  of  military  personnel  Is 
demeaning  and  constitutes  a  demoraliz- 
ing use  of  military  manpower. 

Secretary  McNamara  has  Just  returned 
from  Vietnam  and  has  recommended 
that  a  more  effective  use  be  made  of  our 
current  troop  strength.  I  have  today  writ- 
ten the  Secretary  urging  that  this 
shameful  and  wasteful  use  of  military 
manpower  at  Camp  Perry  be  stopped. 
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PROPOSED  RIOT  PREVENTION  AND 
CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  rioting,  arson,  and  looting  In  more 
than  a  score  of  American  cities  in  the 
last  few  weeks  constitute  a  grave  threat 
to  the  Nation. 

In  Detroit  this  week,  at  least  38  per- 
sons have  been  killed  In  senseless  vio- 
lence. Thousands  more  have  been  in- 
jured. 

The  city  has  been  a  battlefield.  The 
mayor  of  Detroit  has  compared  his  city 


to  Berlin  in  1945  or  Warsaw  after  the 
ghetto  uprising. 

Property  damage  has  exceeded  $200 
million.  Hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
families  have  lost  th^ir  homes  and  be- 
longings. May  sections  of  the  city  still 
lack  adequate  supplies  of  food  and  other 
essentials. 

The  story  has  been  similar  this  week 
In  New  York,  Cambridge,  Flint,  Pontlac, 
Saginaw,  Rochester,  and  Toledo. 

Last  week  it  was  Newark,  Plainfleld, 
Cairo,  and  Miimeapolls. 

Before  that  it  was  Watts  and  Harlem, 
Chicago  and  Nashville,  Atlanta  and 
Cleveland,  Boston  and  Tampa. 

No  one  knows  where  civil  disorder  will 
strike  next. 

Whatever  may  be  the  long-range  solu- 
tion to  these  problems,  the  immediate 
need  is  effective  law  enforcement.  The 
first  order  of  business  when  disturbances 
occur  is  the  suppression  of  violence  and 
the  restoration  of  public  order — as 
rapidly  and  effectively  as  possible. 

There  may  be  disagreement,  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  the  underlying  causes*  of 
riots  and  the  long-term  preventive  meas- 
ures which  must  be  taken.  These  are 
matters  upon  which  honest  men  may 
differ. 

But  there  should  not  be  a  reasonable 
difference  of  opinion  among  us  upon  the 
proposition  that  the  underlying  causes 
of  riots  can  only  be  uncovered  and  cured 
in  a  peaceful  society. 

It  has  been  demonstrated,  however, 
that  local  law  enforcement  agencies,  de- 
spite valiant  efforts,  are  not  now  able  to 
deal  effectively  with  disturbances  of  the 
msignltude  of  those  which  have  been  ex- 
perienced In  Newark  and  Detroit.  This  is 
not  said  In  criticism  of  our  police."  The 
simple  fact  is  that,  although  our  his- 
tory has  by  no  means  been  free  of  vio- 
lence, major  clvU  disorder  has  simply 
not  been  the  sort  of  problem  with  which 
local  police  have  had  to  deal — and  that 
fact  speaks  well  of  America. 

Today  our  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  are  being  asked  to  deal  not 
only  with  the  unexpected — but  with  the 
Inconceivable. 

We  must  assure  that  they  have  the 
tools  and  the  training  to  do  so  effectively. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  William 
D.  Ford]  are  today  introducing,  on  be- 
half of  ourselves  and  a  number  of 
our  colleagues,  identical  bills  which 
would  establish  a  $300  million  grant  pro- 
gram to  aid  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies in  strengthening  their  capability  for 
dealing  with  riots  and  civil  disorder. 

The  grants  provided  under  the  legisla- 
tion, which  we  have  titled  the  "Riot  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act,"  would  be 
available  to  assist  In  organizing,  equip- 
ping, and  training  law-enforcement 
agencies  for  riot  prevention,  control,  and 
suppression.  It  would  also  provide  as- 
sistance to  organize  police  reserve  units 
for  use  in  emergency  situations. 

The  grants,  which  would  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Justice  Department,  could 
pay  50  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  riot 
prevention  and  control  programs.  The 
75 -percent  grants  would  be  available  to 
local  police  agencies  if  their  States  were 
willing  to  contribute  the  remainder  of 
the  cost  of  antirlot  programs. 


This  legislation,  I  think,  would  enable 
our  police  to  cope  more  effectively  with 
situations  which  might  explode  into 
mass  violence  and  to  suppress  those  situ- 
ations which  do  get  out  of  hand. 

I  should  like  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  is  not  a  partisan  proposal.  The  spon- 
sors include  Members  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  There  are  sponsors  of  this  pro- 
posal from  the  North  and  the  South,  and 
from  the  East  and  the  West  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  problem  confronting  us  Is  not  a 
regional  problem.  It  is  a  national  prob- 
lem. The  solution  to  it  must  not  be  a 
Democratic  or  a  Republican  solution  but 
an  American  solution. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  congrat- 
ulate the  gentleman  from  Michigan  on 
this  proposal  and  I  am  happy  to  join  with 
him  in  sponsoring  this  legislation.  In 
my  judgment,  it  is  one  of  the  .soundest 
proposals  that  has  been  offered  to  this 
Congress.  We  hear  all  kinds  of  recom- 
mendations and  all  kinds  of  proposals 
ranging  from  investigations  to  select 
committees.  But  I  think  you  strike  It 
on  the  head  when  you  say  that  local 
law  enforcement  agencies,  despite  val- 
iant efforts,  are  not  now  able  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  disturbances  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  those  which  have  been  ex- 
perienced in  Newark  and  Detroit.  Of 
course  this  is  not  being  said  in  criticism 
of  our  police.  But,  In  my  Judgment,  the 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  should 
have  available  the  proper  tools  to  do  the 
job  before  the  riots  get  out  of  hand,  and 
the  burning  and  unnecessary  killing 
spreads.  This  is  the  only  way  to  handle  it 
and  I  think  all  of  us  In  the  Congress 
ought  to  join  with  you  and  your  col- 
leagues in  passing  this  legislation. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CELLER.  It  might  interest  the 
Members  to  know  that  a  bill  embodying 
exactly  what  you  have  indicated,  has 
already  been  brought  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  I  applied  for  a  rule 
this  morning  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

We  hope  to  have  that  very  bill  up 
next  week  to  do  exactly  what  you  ask. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  If  I  may 
respond  to  the  gentleman,  there  are  sev- 
eral important  differences  between  the 
bill  the  gentleman  has  mentioned  and 
the  bill  that  I  have  introduced.  The  gen- 
tleman's bill  is  much  broader  than  mine, 
covering  all  sorts  of  criminal  activities, 
and  not  limited  to  situations  arising  out 
of  riots  and  civil  disorder. 

Second,  the  gentleman's  bill  has  some 
limitations  imposed  in  it  that  are  not 
imposed  in  my  bill.  Third,  it  provides  $9 
million  as  compared  to  $300  million  in 
my  bill.        

RACE  RIOTS 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
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1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  any  so- 
ciety there  are  always  people  who  would 
rather  curse  the  darkness  than  light 
candles.  Where  problems  exist,  they  seek 
scapegoats  instead  of  solutions.  Where 
fires  erupt,  they  throw  gasoline  instead 
of  water. 

The  recent  rioting  in  several  of  our 
cities  has  elicited  a  predictable  response 
by  those  kind  of  people.  The  antipoverty 
program — the  program  designed  to  elim- 
inate the  root  causes  of  urban  violence — 
Is  responsible  for  the  trouble,  they  say. 

Their  analysis  is  typically  inaccurate, 
of  course,  and  I  was  pleased  to  see  the 
truth  put  on  the  record  in  a  speech  today 
by  the  Honorable  Harold  M.  Tollefson, 
mayor  of  my  home  city  of  Tacoma,  Wash. 
and  president  of  the  National  League  of 
Cities. 

Recent  racial  riots  in  Newark.  Detroit. 
and  other  communities  should  not  be 
blamed  on  the  antipoverty  program. 
Mayor  Tollefson  said: 

We  are  disturbed  at  recent  ciiarges  that 
the  antipoverty  progr.im  h=LS  been  responsi- 
ble ror  stirring  up  unrest  The  antipoverty 
program  In  city  .^fter  city  has  been  respon- 
sible for  Just  the  opposite  o{  that. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  would  like  to  include  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  todays  press  relea.'^e 
from  the  National  League  of  Cities  cov- 
ering Mayor  Tollef son's  remarks : 

News    Release.    Jily    24 

Omaha,  Nebs  .  July  24— Recent  racial  riots 
In  Newark  and  other  communities  should 
not  be  blamed  on  the  anti-poverty  program, 
the  president  of  the  l4.300-member  National 
League  of  Cities  s.ild  t<xlay 
•  In  an  address  prepared  for  delUery  here  to 
state  legislators  and  other  officials  from  13 
mldwestern  states  M.iyor  Harolc'.  M.  Tollef- 
son of  Tacoma,  Wash  .  praised  the  poverty 
program  as  having  actually  been  responsible 
for  preventing  violence  in  city  after  city. 

"We  are  disturbed  at  recent  charges  that 
the  anti-poverty  program  has  been  respon- 
sible for  stlrrlne  up  unrest."  Tt)Uefson  sale! 
"The  anti-poverty  program  In  city  after  city 
has  been  responsible  for  Just  the  opposite  of 
that." 

Governors,  state  legislators  and  other  o(!i- 
clals  are  meeting  :n  Omaha  at  the  mldwest- 
ern conference  of  the  Council  af  State  Oov- 
ernments. 

Mayor  ToUefson's  complete  statement  fol- 
lows: 

"Recent  outbreaks  of  violence  In  Newark. 
Plalnfleld.  Cairo,  Tampa.  Dayton  and  other 
communities  have  shocked  and  confused  all 
Americans.  Senseless  destruction  of  stores 
and  homes  do  not  help  solve  the  deep,  dlffl- 
cult  problems  of  decades  It  Is  not  enough 
to  condemn  violence,  however.  It  la  Impor- 
tant tbat  we  try  to  understand  the  causes  of 
violence  and  then  proceed  to  do  something 
about  It. 

"We  must  avoid  the  temptation  to  look 
for  simple  explanations  or  scapegoats  tor 
racial  unrest  and  violence.  We  are  disturbed 
at  recent  charges,  for  example,  that  the  antl- 
poverty  program  has  been  responsible  for 
stirring  up  unrest  The  anti-poverty  program 
In  city  after  city  has  been  responsible  for 
Just  tbe  opposite  of  that.  It  has  attacked 
some  of  the  most  basic  social  Ills  in  the  com- 
munity which  breed  impatience  and  antago- 
nlam.   It  baa  provided   tbe   vehicle   for   the 


peaceful  expression  of  this  Impatience.  And 
In  city  after  city,  persons  associated  with 
the  po'.erty  program  have  actually  made  im- 
portant contributions  to  preventing  or  min- 
imizing disturbance  which  has  threatened. 

■'It  would  be  the  most  self-defeating  ac- 
tion imaginable  if  we  were  now  to  blame  and 
even  punish  the  program  which  holds  out 
much  proml.se  fi>r  the  ultimate  solution  of 
the  very  problems  which  lead  to  unrest  and 
violence." 


CLOSING  OF  THE  ST.  REGIS  PAPER 
CO.  PLANT  L\  OLYMPIA.  WASH. 

Mr.  MEEDS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  mmute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPE.\KER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEEDS  Mr.  Speaker,  the  300 
workmen  at  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Co. 
plywood  mill  in  Olympla.  Wash.,  will 
begin  a  2-week  vacation  next  wtek.  Au- 
k'ust  1.  But  they  will  not  have  jobs  to 
return  to  The  St.  Regis  plant  will  be 
closed. 

That  closure — called  "a  real  shocker 
to  the  community" — is  part  of  a  much 
larger  tremor  rattling  at  the  foundation 
of  the  entire  Pacific  Northwest. 

A  depressed  plywood  market,  reduced 
homebuilding,  competition  from  .south- 
ern pine  plywood,  and  log  exports  all 
have  been  cited  as  reasons  lor  the  Olym- 
pia  plant  closure  And  for  shutdowns  of 
other  Northwest  plants. 

These  all  are  factors. 

But  one  of  the  prime  factors,  I  am 
convinced,  is  the  ever-lncrea.slng  ex- 
port of  Northwest  logs  to  Japan. 

Thl.H  log  export  has  Increased  by  1,000 
percent  in  the  past  7  years  and  has  re- 
sulted in  inflated  slumpage  costs  which 
price  Northwest  mills  out  of  bu.^iness. 

I  am  particularly  alarmed  because 
of  the  head-in-thc-sand  attitude  on  log 
exports  by  some  persons  in  responsible 
positions. 

Mr  Richard  Beebe.  director  of  indus- 
trial development  for  the  Wa.shlngton 
State  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Economic  Development,  said  following 
the  St  ReKi.5  Co.  announcement  that 
"Japanese  exports  aren't  hurtmg  the 
market  for  good  logs."  His  Implication — 
and  the  belief  of  many  others — that  only 
lower  grade  legs  are  going  to  Japan 
would  be  refuted  quickly  by  a  visit  to 
any  of  the  Northwest  ports  which  ship 
logs  to  the  Orient. 

Top  quality  logs  in  cargoes  of  8  mil- 
lion board  feet  at  a  crack  are  being 
loaded  aboard  brandncw  Japane.se  ves- 
.sels  constructed  .specifically  for  this  log 
trade. 

Japanese  log  buyers,  purchasing  di- 
rectly or  through  agents,  have  spiraled 
the  cost  of  stumpage  so  high  that  domes- 
tii.,  mills  cannot  reconcile  the  difference 
between  increasing  costs  of  raw  mate- 
rials and  decreasine  sales  prices  of  fin- 
ished plywood  Many  Of  tht?  Northwest 
plywood  manufacturers  have  had  to  en- 
ter this  .same  export  market  themselves 
to  survive.  This  i.s  true  of  some  of  the 
largest,  oldest,  and  most  efficient  mills  in 
the  Northwest 

In  my  own  Second  Congressional  Dis- 


trict, in  the  heart  of  the  timber  country, 
those  who  properly  decry  this  exporta- 
tion of  a  valuable  resource  have  had  to 
Join  in  it.  Mr.  Glenn  R.  Wiggins,  logging 
manager  of  Peninsula  Plywood  Corp.,  of 
Port  Angeles,  wrote  to  me  that: 

Currently  we  are  heavily  involved  In  ex- 
porting high  grade  peelable  logs  just  to  pay 
the  costs  encountered  in  bidding  salei 
against  export  competition.  Hopefully  a  few 
l';>gs  from  these  sales  enter  our  mill  at  prices 
we  c.in  afford  to  pay.  This  program  is  risky 
at  best,  and  diverts  our  lodging  capacity  to 
the  export  markets.  We  are  not  pleased  at 
this  situation;  however,  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive  under  present    conditions. 

Mr.  Thomas  Erickson,  of  the  Merrill 
&  Ring  Western  Lumber  Co..  of  Port 
Angeles  has  reported  that  his  firm's  mill, 
like  others,  has  had  to  settle  for  lower 
quality  logs  and  purchase  expensive 
equipment  to  handle  the  smaller  timbers. 

We  realized  some  time  ago  that  we  could 
not  compete  in  price  with  the  Japanese  for 
good  quality  hemlock  log.s — 

He  said  in  a  report  to  the  National 
Forest  Products  Association. 

Mr.  John  H  Martin.son,  general  man- 
ager of  Anacortes  Veneer,  Inc.,  which 
has  one  of  the  industry's  largest  and  most 
efficient  mills,  has  claimed  that  In  the 
purchase  of  Northwest  logs  "the  Japa- 
ne.se  can  always  win  because  he  is  backed 
by  his  government's  policy  to  support  the 
Import  of  raw  material  and  jobs.  In  a 
contest  between  a  cartel  and  a  domestic 
producer,  the  odds  are  very  clear." 

Representatives  of  firms  such  as 
Everett  Plywood  &  Door  Co.,  Simpson 
Timber  Co  ,  Georgia-Pacific,  Crown-Zel- 
lerbach,  and  Weyerhaeuser  all  have 
taken  part  in  meetings  with  myself  or 
other  congressional  Members  in  which 
the  dangers  to  Northwest  economy  from 
log  exports  were  discussed. 

Such  leaders  as  Senators  Macnitson, 
Jackson,  and  Hatfield,  and  Representa- 
tive Wyatt  have  been  concerned  about 
loss  of  Northwest  logs  for  some  time. 

I  have  worked  in  the  past — with  the 
assistance  of  others — for  such  things  as 
increased  authority  for  SBA  set-aside  al- 
lotments to  help  guarantee  a  continuing 
log  supply  for  .■^mailer  Northwest  mills. 
Tliis  is  only  a  stopgap  measure  although 
a  necessary  one. 

More  set-aside  sales,  Increased  thin- 
ning and  salvage  operations  and  greater 
allowable  cuts  are  needed  to  meet  the 
immediate  dangers  to  Northwest  mills. 

But  since  exporting  of  logs  has  not 
been  totally  bad.  a  long-range  solution 
must  be  soiight  Certainly  the  Northwest 
ports  have  profited  by  the  movement  of 
logs  across  their  docks.  However,  quick 
profits  may  well  cost  Jobs  and  cripple 
business  here  later. 

The  US.  Forest  Service  and,  to  a  large 
dejjree,  the  Washington  State  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resouices,  have  acted 
ill  reverse  fashion  to  what  has  been  ac- 
cepted as  public  service  policies  by  striv- 
ing for  increasing  profit.S|tlirough  sale  of 
public-owned  timber  for  export.  With 
the  Forest  Service  maximizing  its  return 
to  Government  by  timber  .sales — a  pro- 
gram that  appears  laudatory  on  the  sur- 
face but  which  is  shortsighted — the  for- 
est industry  is  left  in  an  untenable  posi- 
tion. 
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In  addition  to  studying  imposition  of 
an  embargo,  we  should  look  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  new  trade  agreements  with 
Japan.  The  Japanese  Government,  in 
supporting  that  nation's  importation  of 
our  logs,  has  the  interest  of  its  peoples 
and  businesses  in  mind. 

Our  Groverrmient,  too,  should  heed  the 
needs  of  its  own.  The  log  exports  began  as 
a  seedling  activity — causing  supporters 
to  shush  criticism  and  warnings.  But  that 
seedling  has  grown  and  the  full  forest 
of  exporting  may  topple  a  basic  North- 
west industry. 

. I 

CONCERN  OVER  DECISION  OF  FED- 
ERAL AUTHORITIES  TO  RELEASE 
H,  RAP  BROWN 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all 
the  rioting,  destruction  of  public  and 
private  property,  pillaging  and  murder 
that  have  been  going  on  In  New  York; 
Newark  and  Plainfield,  N.J.;  Cambridge, 
Md.;  Tampa.  Nashville,  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Minneapolis,  Kansas 
City,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  Phoenix,  I 
know  the  Members  of  this  House  and  the 
American  people  share  my  very  great 
concern  over  the  decision  of  the  Federal 
authorities  to  promptly  release  H.  Rap 
Brown  following  his  arrest  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  at  National 
Airport  yesterday  afternoon.  However, 
we  can  take  some  comfort  in  the  fact 
that  he  was  promptly  rearrested  by  the 
Alexandria  police,  even  though  he  was 
Anally  able  to  secure  his  release  on  a 
$10,000  bond. 

The  title  of  this  commlttee-^NCC— 
would  indicate  a  peaceful  organization. 
However.  I  am  sure  we  all  remember  the 
words  of  the  head  of  this  so-called  peace 
organization  when  Brown  urged  400 
wildly  cheering  listeners  in  Cambridge  a 
few  days  ago : 

Get  your  guns.  If  you  gotta  die,  wherever 
you  go,  take  sorry  of  them  with  you,  I  don't 
care  If  we  have  to  burn  him  down  or  run 
him  out,  you  goti.a  take  over  those  stores, 
gotta  take  your  freedom. 

At  one  point  in  his  "nonviolent" 
speech.  Brown  said  the  Pine  Street 
School  in  the  Negro  section  of  Cam- 
bridge should  have  been  burned  down 
long  ago.  Later  he  said: 

If  America  don't  come  'round,  we  got  to 

bum  it  down. 

Hours  later  the  heart  of  the  Negro 
sectioii— the  school,  a  church,  shops,  and 
homes — were  in  ruins. 

Yesterday  was  marked  by  confusion. 
Impromptu  press  conferences  by  the 
rabble  rousing  Brown,  pushing  and  shov- 
^g  matches  between  newsmen  and 
Brown's  SNCC  supporters,  and  charges 
by  Brown  and  his  lawyers  that  the  FBI 
had  doublecrossed  them.  I  am  sure 
Members  of  the  House,  like  myself,  and 
the  American  people  would  like  some 
Clarification  of  that  statement. 

Ih  my  opinion,  the  acts  of  the  SNCC 


head,  H.  Rap  Brown,  should  be  branded 
as  open  rebellion  against  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, and  should  be  promptly  pun- 
ished accordingly. 

Webster  defines  rebellion  as  open  defi- 
ance of  or  armed  resistance  to  the  au- 
thority of  an  established  government — 
an  instance  of  such  defiance  or  4  resist- 
ance— disobedience  of  a  legal  command 
or  summons  resulting  in  actual  out- 
lawry. 

Chapter  115,  title  18,  of  the  United 
States  Code,  says  that  whoever  Incites, 
sets  on  foot,  assists,  or  engages  in  any 
rebellion  or  insurrection  against  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  or  the  laws 
thereof,  or  gives  aid  or  comfort  thereto, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  10  years,  or 
both;  and  shall  be  incapable  of  holding 
any  office  under  the  United  States. 

Webster  defines  treason  as  the  offense 
or  attempting  by  overt  acts  to  overthrow 
the  government  of  the  State  to  which 
the  offender  owes  allegiance. 

Chapter  115,  title  18,  of  the  United 
States  Code,  says  that  whoever,  owing  al- 
legiance to  the  United  States,  levies  war 
against  them  or  adheres  to  their  enemies, 
giving  them  aid  and  comfort  within  the 
United  States  or  elsewhere,  is  guilty  of 
treason  and  shall  suffer  death,  or  shall  be 
imprisoned  not  less  than  5  years  and 
fined  not  less  than  $10,000;  and  shall  be 
incapable  of  holding  any  ofBce  under  the 
United  States, 

The  taxpaying,  law-abiding  American 
people  should  not  have  to  live  in  mortal 
fear,  day  and  night.  They  should  not 
have  to  live  in  fear  that  riots,  such  as 
have  broken  out  in  other  American  cities 
in  recent  weeks  and  months,  will  break 
out  in  their  cities.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  give  full  and  complete  co- 
operation to  the  law  enforcement  author- 
ities in  the  several  States.  Persons,  such 
as  Brown  and  Stokely  Carmichael. 
riotous  groups  and  organizations,  and 
would-be  Insurgents  should  be  told  in  no 
uncertain  terms,  by  both  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments,  that  violence,  such 
as  has  occurred  in  recent  weeks  and 
months,  will  no  longer  be  tolerated  in 
this  country.  And  should  such  violence 
break  out  again  anywhere,  the  State  and 
Federal  Governments  should  immedi- 
ately dispatch  troops  and  guardsmen  to 
the  scene  to  promptly  halt  the  riot,  using 
whatever  means  which  may  be  necessary 
to  establish  law  and  order.  And  all  per- 
sons taking  part  in  such  acts  should  be 
apprehended  promptly,  insofar  as  pos- 
sible, and  swiftly  brought  to  justice. 


TO      SPORTING 
DISADVANTAGED 


FREE      TICKETS 
EVENTS     FOR 
YOUNGSTERS 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  week  ago  I  filed  a  bill  calling 
for  the  Federal  Govermnent  to  enter  into 
a    program    that    would    provide    free 


tickets  to  sporting  events  for  our  most 
disadvantaged  yoimgsters  living  In  the 
poorest  neighborhoods  of  the  coimtry. 
My  proposal  would  call  for  Federal, 
State,  and  local  cooperation  witl\J*)cal 
law  enforcement  agencies  giving  out  the 
tickets  to  the  kids.  Today  in  our  Nation 
there  are  many  costly  programs  for 
recreation  but  it  is  quite  apparent  that 
these  programs  are  not  reaching  down 
to  the  grassroots,  particularly  in  the 
teeming  tenement  districts  or  the  ghettos 
of  the  large  cities. 

This  bill  of  mine  would  create  better 
public  relations  between  the  police  and 
the  youngsters  by  helping  to  direct  the 
youngsters  toward  good,  clean,  healthy 
sF>orts  by  giving  them  the  opportunity 
to  see  our  top  athletes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  at  this  time  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  an  article  written  by  one  of 
the  Nation's  best  sportswriters,  Jimmy 
Cannon  of  the  Hearst  newspapers.  This 
article  concentrates  on  the  problems  I 
seek  to  correct. 

There  are  thousands  of  empty  seats  at 
baseball,  football,  basketball,  hockey,  and 
soccer  games.  Let  fls  give  our  youngsters 
living  in  the  troubled  areas  of  our  coun- 
try a  chance.  Let  us  show  them  someone 
cares.  Let  us  do  something  in  a  positive 
way  and  not  depend  on  negative  action. 
Let  us  do  something  before  we  lose  the 
youngsters  of  this  generation. 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

The   Talk   Rambles   On,    Bdt   There's   No 

Action 

(By   Jimmy   Cannon) 

The  big  talkers  stand  up  at  the  tables  and 
piously  claim  sports  are  an  expression  of 
patriotism.  They  describe  their  games  as  un- 
selfish exercises  that  Influence  the  kids  of 
the  country.  Some  even  suggest  there  would 
be  no  trouble  In  the  world  If  their  theories 
were  to  w^ork  on  an  International  scale. 

The  financiers  of  sports  worry  about  racial 
disturbances.  They  hope  they  don't  occur 
In  the  neighborhoods  where  some  of  their 
arenas  and  stadia  are  located.  But  they  do 
nothing  about  it.  They  speak  as  If  their 
games  were  municipal  resources  In  the  town 
where   their  teams  play. 

They  demand  the  city  support  them.  Some 
speak  as  If  It  were  a  kind  of  treason  not  to 
buy  season  tickets.  They  want  to  be  partners 
In  the  good  times  of  a  city,  but  they  walk 
away  from  Its  grief.  Often  the  bleachers  and 
galleries  and  end-zone  seats  are  empty  and 
In  the  ghettos  kids  rumble  In  the  streets 
with  the  savagery  boredom  Incites. 

The  old  croupier's  cry  of  take  a  UttleT^ 
leave  a  little  doesn't  Impress  the  sports  pro- 
moters. They  want  It  all.  It  goes  for  every 
one  of  them,  all  the  firms  and  cartels  of 
sports  In  the  republic.  It  also  Includes  col- 
leges with  Immense  athletic  programs  which 
must   be  regarded   as   athletic   businesses. 

All  of  them  should  be  working  out  a  plan 
to  reach  the  kids  of  the  streets.  It  might 
turn  out  to  be  good  for  business,  too.  They 
could  be  creating  buffs  for  their  games  in 
the  years  to  come. 

It  Is  not  enough  that  an  athlete  drop  by 
to  visit  a  sick  boy  In  a  hospital  and  pose 
presenting  him  with  a  trinket  of  his  sport. 
There  Is  also  the  standard  picture  of  the 
athlete  In  his  shirt  sleeves  explaining  his 
style  to  the  kids  In  a  playground.  It  Is  a 
publicity  plug  for  the  sports  company  the 
athlete  Is  paid  by.  More  than  that.  It  Is  a 
personal  act. 

There  are  well  publicized  sports  clinics  In 
some  places  but  they  don't  happen  often.  It 
has  to  be  more  than  a  baseball  player  teach- 
ing a  kid  to  bunt,  a  basketball  player  in- 
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•tructtng  one  to  shocit  a  basket,  a  football 
plajer  Bhowlng  how  to  throw  a  forward  pass. 
It  mut  be  steady  and  continuous.  In  and  out 
of  seaaon  and  the  athletes  shouldn't  carry 
tbe  burden 

It  should  embarrass  ail  the  banquet  shllls 
to  realize  that  CassUis  Clay  gives  a  lot  of 
hlB  time  to  the  children  of  the  ghetto  The 
propagandists  cut  him  up  because  he 
preaches  the  doctrine.s  of  the  Black  Muslims. 
But  there  Isn  t  anyone  competing  with  him 
on  a  regular  sthedule  and  attempting  to  get 
a  dialogue  going 

Such  an  endeavor  won't  kill  a  rat.  It  can't 
tear  down  a  tenement  and  erect  a  modern 
building  m  Its  place  But  the  enlightened 
people  who  know  about  what's  going  on  in 
the  verminous  hovels  of  such  places  as  Watts. 
Harlem  and  the  South  Side  of  Chicago  say 
the  Inaurrections  are  Instigated  by  a  sense 
of  neglect  and  despair. 

The  poor  Negro  feels  his  neighborhood  is 
a  prUon.  He  is  a  man  doing  time  for  his 
color.  They  believe  having  a  black  skin  is 
considered  a  crime  in  this  country.  They  are 
foreigners  in  their  own  land 

The  sports  corporations  labor  to  flatter  the 
kld«  with  attention  Baseball's  most  lucra- 
tive propositions  are  the  afternof'ns  when 
they  give  away  bats  and  helmets  and  base- 
balls to  kids  who  buy  tlckeu  All  this  goes 
on  after  they  enter  the  parks  It  Is  one  of 
the  reaaona  why  the  big  leag\ie  crowds 
haven't  diminished  drastically  this  year. 
They  stole  the  idea  from  the  movie  house 
dlsh-glveaways  of  the  Depression. 

The  sports  promoters  feel  that  everyone 
In  their  community  owes  them  iron  loyalty. 
The  politicians  treat  no  other  merchants 
with  such  subservience.  They  build  sports 
stadia  and  present  their  owners  with  ground 
for  parking  space  at  agreeable  rates  Sports 
may  be  good  for  a  city  But  the  promoters 
have  done  all  right,  too  They  should  bfgln 
to  Indicate  their  appreciation. 

They  should  pay  for  a  plan  to  attempt  to 
do  what  the  social  workers  can't.  There  ought 
to  be  a  general  fund  accumulated  for  the 
purpose  by  taking  a  percentage  of  television 
and  ticket  money.  The  proposition  should 
be  administrated  by  a  committee  of  men  who 
understand  what  is  going  on  In  the  mean 
streets. 

It  would  have  to  be  people  Uke  Bill  White 
and  Willie  Davis  and  Jose  Torres  and  Bill 
Russell  and  Jim  Bouton.  The  Held  workers 
would  be  athletes  from  all  sports.  They  would 
be  reimbursed  for  their  time. 


THE  CITY  OF  WINTER  HAVEN, 
FLA.,  LOSES  ONE  OF  ITS  MOST 
OUTSTANDING  ANT)  PROMISING 
YOUNG  MEN 

Ml.  HALEY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  auid  to  revLse  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  tragic  thint^s  in  life  is  to  lose  a 
loved  one.  and  It  is  more  tragic  still  when 
this  loved  one  is  lost  in  war  In  a  faraway 
Hnd  across  the  sea. 

Never  more  profoundly  was  this  fact 
brought  home  than  on  June  22.  1967. 
when  the  city  of  Winter  Haven.  Fla  .  lost 
one  of  Its  most  out.=;tanding  and  promis- 
ing young  men.  1st  Lt.  Richard  Elmo 
Hood,  Jr..  who  waj  the  son  of  my  ad- 
mlnlstratKe  a.ssistant.  R.  Elmo  Hood,  Sr 

Here  was  a  younc  man  so  fine,  and  en- 
dowed with  such  leadership  abilities  that 
he  was  the  president  of  his  student  coun- 


cil at  Winter  Haven  High  School,  where 
be  graduated  with  honors;  president  of 
MYF  at  Beyiner  Memorial  Methodist 
Church:  a  Boys  Stater,  and  a  delegate  to 
Boys  Nation.  He  wa.s  voted  "most  likely 
to  succeed  ■  in  his  graduating  class. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  appoint  this 
young  man  to  West  Point  in  1962.  He  had 
competed  with  all  of  my  many  other 
candldat€s  on  the  congressional  civil 
service  examination,  and  when  the  re- 
sults were  known  he  stood  at  the  top  of 
the  list.  While  at  West  Point  he  served 
on  the  Student  Council  for  U.S.  AEfalrs. 
on  the  Public  Relations  Council,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Academy  debating  team. 
During  his  senior  year  he  held  the  rank 
of  sergeant  first  class  in  the  Corps  of 
Cadets 

Attesting  further  to  his  leadership 
abilities,  upon  completion  of  his  tour  of 
duty  with  the  5th  Infantr>'  at  Fort  Car- 
son, Colo  ,  he  was  given  a  plaque  by  the 
enlisted  men  of  the  training  unit  of  whlfiii 
he  was  in  command  The  men  gave  the 
plaque  as  evidence  of  their  "deep  respect 
and  admiration  for  your  leadership  and 
understanding,  a  man  we  are  proud  to 
serve  under  " 

Endowed  with  a  deep  sense  of  duty 
and  loyalty  to  his  country.  Lieutenant 
Hood  volunteered  for  duty  In  Vietnam 
prior  to  his  graduation  from  West  Point 
In  1966,  and  I  later  learned  that  he  had 
also  volunteered  for  assignment  to  the 
2d  Battalion,  503d  Infantry,  of  the  173d 
Airborne  Brigade  Lieutenant  Hood  was 
killed  In  a  vicious  battle  near  Dak  To. 
South  Vietnam,  on  the  2Cd  day  of  June 
1967  Although  outnumbered  nearly  8- 
to-1.  he  and  his  men  valiantly  held 
their  position — warding  off  attack  after 
attack  by  North  Vietnamese  regulars  for 
7  weary  hours  Brig  Gen  John  R  Deane, 
commander  of  the  173d,  remarked  that 
these  young  men — by  maintaining  a 
steadfast  hold  on  their  position— 
"thwarted  an  attack  on  the  city  of  Dak 
To."  saving  countless  lives  of  civilians. 
wt)mpn.  and  children. 

When  services  were  held  for  Lieuten- 
ant Hood  in  Winter  Haven,  Fla  .  on  July 
5.  1967.  tribute  was  paid  to  him  by  the 
young  and  the  old,  the  white,  and  the 
Negro.  His  church  was  not  large  enough 
to  hold  those  who  mourned  him.  All  were 
his  friends  and  their  presence,  their 
grief,  and  the  respect  they  paid  to  this 
young  man  were  all  testimony  to  his 
character,  hLs  personality,  his  spirit,  and 
his  leadership.  We  stood  together  numb 
and  still  shocked  at  the  tragic  loss  of  one 
so  young  and  fine. 

It  Is  difficult,  of  course,  not  to  mourn 
the  los.s  of  one  who  showed  so  much 
promise.  It  is  a  lo.ss,  a  deep  lo.ss.  And  we 
realize  that  the  death  of  such  a  young 
man  and  his  brave  comrades  will  not 
bring  U.S  the  peace  that  they  .sou'rht,  just 
as  we  know  .so  well  that  the  efforts  of  our 
own  generations  did  not  bring  the  peace 
for  which  we  sou^-ht.  Wo  can  take  heart, 
however,  in  th<^  fact  that  our  great  Na- 
tion was  founded— and  has  remained 
free — from  the  blood  shed  by  young  men 
such  as  these. 

We  must  not  forget  these  young  men. 
who  in  their  time  and  generation  and 
with  the  courage  of  their  convictions 
stood  for  right  and  freedom.  Their  mem- 


ory is  real  and  ever  with  us.  The  legacy 
they  leave  to  those  of  us  left  behind  gives 
us  a  renewed  inspiration  and  a  greater 
determination  to  continue  our  fight  for 
decency  and  freedom;  not  only  on  far- 
away shores  such  as  Vietnam,  but  on  our 
homefront  as  well  so  that  we  may  con- 
tinue to  uphold  the  principles  these  men 
have  held  so  dear — uphold  our  moral 
standards,  instill  patriotism  in  our  young, 
enjoy  peaceful  coexisteiK'c  among  all 
races,  and  worship  God  in  our  own  man- 
ner. 

We  salute  First  Lieutenant  Hood  and 
his  buddies  who  have  gone  before  him 
and  who  will  follow  after  by  giving  the 
supreme  sacrifice  for  duty,  honor,  and 
countrj'. 

To  his  father,  Elmo,  his  mother,  Elolse, 
and  young  sister.  Chiistine,  we  extend 
our  heartfelt  sympathy — and  a  prayer 
that  each  of  you  may  draw  strength 
from  the  knowledge  that  your  son  and 
brother  gave  his  life  for  a  cause  in  which 
he  believed,  and  for  the  country  he  loved. 

The  sympathy  that  we  extend  to  the 
Hood  family  is  extended  also  to  all  those 
fathers,  mothers,  sisters  and  brothers 
who  have  shared  similar  losses  in  recent 
months.  The  tribute  that  we  would  pay 
to  Lieutenant  Hood  we  would  pii^  to  all 
those  valiant  young  men  who  in  this 
fight  for  freedom  have  contributed  their 
"last  full  measure  of  devotion." 


TOMORROW  MAY  BE  TOO  LATE 

Mr.  EKDRN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  police- 
men, patrolmen,  sheriffs,  and  all  law  en- 
forcement officers  at  the  local  level  are 
the  Nation's  first  line  of  defense. 

The  law  officer,  no  less  than  the  soldier 
in  Vietnam,  is  standing  guard  over 
American  freedom.  Our  gallant  soldiers 
in  Vietnam  are  fighting  the  Communist 
aggressor  in  the  jungles — in  filth  and 
mud — to  stem  the  tide  of  Red  aggression 

The  policeman  and  the  law  officer  are 
fighting  In  the  streets  of  our  country 
today  to  halt  rebellion,  desecration  of  the 
American  flac,  anarchy,  and  those  e^"!! 
forces  here  at  home  which  would  over- 
throw our  Government  and  institute  a 
reign  of  terror. 

There  are  subversive  influences  abroad 
in  our  country  who  do  not  believe  In 
freedom,  who  do  not  believe  in  property 
rights,  who  have  no  respect  or  regard 
for  decency,  justice,  and  falrplay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  and  again  I  have 
warned  this  Congress  and  the  people  of 
our  Nation  that  tho.sc  who  would  hurl 
brickbats  and  bottles  at  our  law  officers, 
if  not  curbed,  would  someday  hurl  lead 
at  our  men  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States.  This  came  to  pass  during 
the  last  few  days  in  some  of  our  great 
cities.  It  Is  an  armed  attack  upon  the 
American  soldiers.  It  must  be  curbed. 
Law  and  order  must  be  maintained. 

The  greatest  single  Issue  before  the 
American  people  today  is  the  threat  of 
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violence,  crime,  looting  and  stark,  brazen 
attempts  to  overthrow  the  bulwark  of 
our  American  society — local  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  real  hero  in  the 
streets  of  our  cities  is  the  American  law 
officer.  He  is  standing  guard,  often  18  and 
20  hours  a  day,  to  protect  our  homes 
and  our  lives.  He  should  be  supported 
and  encouraged. 

On  every  hand  the  question  arises. 
What  can  be  done? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  very  first  thing  this 
Congress  should  do  is  to  make  available 
to  our  local  communities — whatever  the 
cost — grants  with  which  to  strengthen, 
augment,  and  train  the  law  officer.  He 
needs  equipment.  He  needs  the  support 
of  his  government.  He  needs  the  support 
of  the  American  people.  His  salary 
should  be  doubled  so  that  his  wife  and 
children  can  live  in  dignity  with  some 
reasonable  assurance  of  security. 

Democracy,  freedom,  and,  yes,  Chris- 
tianity, can  only  be  preserved  by  dis- 
cipline, restraint,  and  respect  for  others. 
I  have  been  taught  from  childhood  to 
love  and  respect  the  man  In  uniform 
patrolling  our  streets  and  rural  areas 
at  night  to  protect  the  peaceful,  law- 
abiding  citizen  from  the  criminal  and 
the  arsonist. 

I  kntew  of  no  more  necessary  element 
to  the  preservation  of  the  American  way 
of  life  than  the  man  who  is  risking  his 
life  to  protect  the  American  citizen. 

We  must,  whatever  the  cost,  restore 
law  and  order  throughout  our  country. 
We  must  restore  the  good  name  and  the 
Image  of  our  country  as  the  leader  of 
the  cause  of  freedom. 

We  must  act  now. 

Tomorrow  may  be  too  late. 


I 


THE  SERIOUS   PROBLEM  OF  RIOT- 
ING   IN    OUR    MAJOR    CITIES 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
at  this  point  to  comment  on  the  serious 
problem  of  the  rioting  in  our  major  cities, 
and  to  inform  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  my  request  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
the  Honorable  Ramsey  Clark,  to  forward 
to  me  as  soon  as  possible  any  and  all 
Information  In  his  possession  concerning 
the  relationship  between  rioting  In  the 
ghettos  and  the  Intention  of  some  group 
or  groups  within  this  country  to  hinder 
and  disrupt  our  war  effort  In  Vietnam. 

The  civil  strife  and  disorder  that  have 
become  rampStit  throughout  the  coun- 
tr>'  during  the  last  2  v.'ceks  threatens  to 
tear  our  economy  apart  at  the  seams. 
The  social  and  psychological  causes  of 
the  riots  have  been  present  for  years. 
The  catalysts  have  not. 

The  riots  which  have  occurred  In  this 
country  during  the  last  3  weeks  have 
shocked  and  dl.smaycd  all  of  us.  The  loss 
of  life,  the  human  tragedy  and  the  ter- 


rible plague  of  destruction  and  wanton 
violence  have  been  outweighed  only  by 
the  fear  and  outrage  felt  by  all  of  us  in 
Congress  and  by  the  American  people  at 
large.  The  specter  of  civil  war  hangs 
heavily  over  us  and  the  voice  of  insanity 
calls  the  cadence. 

What  is  It  that  has  caused  this  situa- 
tion to  arise?  Why  did  it  happen?  Who  or 
what  is  responsible  for  It? 

I  personally  do  not  have  conclusive 
answers  to  any  of  these  questions,  nor 
do  I  pretend  to  be  able  to  read  into  these 
events  a  "grand  design,"  or  international 
conspiracy.  Nonetheless,  it  is  my  firm  be- 
lief that  such  pervasive  violence  and  de- 
struction, such  concentrated  and  precise 
action  within  our  large  industrial  cities, 
could  only  mean  a  more  subtle  guidance 
to  these  events  than  meets  the  eye. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  have  asked  the 
Attorney  General  to  report  to  me  and  to 
the  Congress  on  what  action  is  being 
taken  by  him  to  investigate  the  probabil- 
ity that  there  is  a  direct  link  between 
the  threat  to  our  country  posed  by  the 
Communist  Party — perhaps  the  Chinese 
wing — and  the  riots  in  our  cities.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  evidence  there  is  that 
there  are  professional  agitators  involved 
in  the  terrible  catastrophies  that  have 
crippled  effective  p>olltlcal  and  economic 
life  in  our  cities  in  recent  weeks,  and 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  dedicated  plot 
to  disrupt  our  war  effort  and  cripple  our 
economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  owe  it  to  the 
respKjnsible  Negro  community  and  to  the 
patriotic  young  Negroes  fighting  cou- 
rageously for  their  coimtry  in  Vietnam, 
as  well  as  to  ourselves  In  the  protection 
of  our  national  security,  to  bare  this  pos- 
sible relationship.  It  is  our  obligation  and 
our  duty  to  insure  ourselves  that  these 
Negroes  who  have  fought  for  our  coun- 
try and  who  worked  side  by  side  with  us 
in  making  America  great,  that  they  are 
not  included  in  the  resentment  building 
up  against  the  rioters  and  killers  who 
stalk  our  cities  for  reasons  other  than 
those  beneficial  to  our  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  suggested 
recently  by  several  of  our  colleagues  that 
a  special  blue  ribbon  panel  be  set  up  by 
the  Congress  to  investigate  the  situation 
in  our  cities.  We  have  heard  also  from 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis]  that 
his  committee,  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  Intends  to  begin 
hearings  on  this  subject.  I  would  recom- 
mend to  Mr.  Willis  and  to  those  among 
us  who  would  create  a  blue  ribbon  panel, 
to  hold  ofif  any  immediate  reaction  until 
a  determination  has  been  made  by  the 
Attorney  General,  in  answer  to  my  re- 
quest, as  to  whether  the  rioting  and  civil 
disorder  has  been  other  than  criminal. 

To  this  end,  I  have  asked  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  reply  to  my  letter  with 
utmost  haste  and  with  an  eye  to  the 
urgency  of  the  situation.  I  am  confident 
that  he  will  do  so. 

In  conclusion,  I  do  not  mean  to  Imply 
that  the  riots  taking  place  are  com- 
pletely controlled  and  directed  by  some 
overall  adversary  movement.  But  I  do 
feel  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
certain  elements  which  lean  toward  the 
Chinese  philosophy  of  violent  and  armed 


social  change  have  taken  an  active  part 
in  these  riots  and,  in  some  cases,  have 
directly  added  to  and  instigated  the  ini- 
tial incidents. 

We  are  a  government  of  the  people. 
This  Government  cannot  and  will  not  be 
coerced  by  violence  and  destruction  to 
bend  to  the  will  of  a  small  minority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  riots  must  be  con- 
tained and  dissipated  by  use  of  any 
means  necessary — including  the  force  of 
the  Federal  Government.  But  we  must 
not  block  the  road  of  progress  we  have 
.  built  toward  equality  of  position  and  op- 
portunity for  every  citizen  in  this  coun- 
try. The  riots  must  stop — progress  must 
continue. 

My  letter  to  the  Attorney  General  fol- 
lows : 
Congress  o?  the  United  States, 

HotrsE  OP  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  27,  1967. 
Hon.  Ramset  Clark, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
Department  of  Jxistice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  The  riots 
which  we  as  a  nation  have  experienced  dur- 
ing the  la.st  three  weeks  came  as  a  tremen- 
dous shock  to  most  of  the  American  public 
at  large.  The  terrible  plague  of  violent  and 
wanton  destruction  of  both  human  life  and 
property  created  a  new  Instance  in  history 
of  human  tragedy,  so  unexpected,  so  In- 
credible and  so  incomprehensible  that  It 
has  been  met  primarily  by  fear  and  outrage 
by  the  largest  majority  of  our  citizens.  The 
spectre  of  civil  war  hangs  heavily  over  us, 
and  we  seem  powerless  In  the  face  of  It. 

■What  Is  It,  Mr.  Attorney  General,  that  haa 
caused  this  situation?  'Why  did  these  rlota 
occur?  Who,  or  what.  Is  responsible  for  them? 

I  do  not  have  conclusive  answers  to  any 
of  these  questions,  nor  do  I  pretend  to  be 
able  to  read  with  accuracy  Into  the  happen- 
ings of  the  past  weeks  a  "grand  design,"  or  a 
pattern  of  international  conspiracy.  None- 
theless, I  firmly  believe  that  the  concentra- 
tion of  such  pervasive  violence  and  destruc- 
tion precisely  within  our  largest  in^lustrial 
cities  could  be  strong  Indication  that'there  Is 
a  more  sophisticated  and  subtle  chain  of 
causation  in  these  events  than  might  be  Im- 
mediately evident. 

Is  It  by  coincidence  or  by  design  that  these 
riots  should  reach  such  a  fever  pitch  exactly 
when  our  war  effort  in  'Vietnam  demana» 
so  much  of  our  effort  and  economic  energy? 
Is  it  possible  that  Watts  had  been  a  proving 
grouftd,  and  that  Newark  and  Detroit  repre- 
sent further  {progress  toward  the  achievement 
of  the  ultimate  goal  of  some  unidentified 
group  seeking  the  destruction  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy?  Certa-inly*the  kind  of  manipu- 
lation of  people  with  genuine  grievances 
which  the  instigation  of  rioting  In  Negro 
ghettos  could  represent  would  not  be  a  new 
occurrence  in  history.  Such  exploitation  has 
been  utilized  before  in  democratic  countries 
by  insurgent  groups  who  sought  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  existing  government  from 
within. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  I  am  overlooking 
the  basic  and  deplorable  living  conditions 
which  made  these  cities  ripe  for  insurrec- 
tion. There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
urban  ghettos  which  mar  many  of  our  cities 
have  grown  out  of  a  history  of  injustice  to- 
WEird  the  Negro  race  and  other  minority 
groups  in  America  and  too  much  of  a  dis- 
interest in  meeting  the  needs  and  desires  of 
their  members.  Our  action  as  legislators  has 
been  grossly  insufficient  to  serve  the  Inter- 
ests of  underprivileged  nalnority  groups.  We 
must,  therefore,  accept  our  measure  of  re- 
sponsibility In  having  created  the  atmos- 
phere of  anger  and  resentment  and  frustra- 
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tlon  In  crowded  tenementa  that  has  led  the 
flree  of  rlota. 

Yet  the  riots  In  the  Negro  ghettos  cannot 
be  blamed  solely  on  the  unrest  of  the  Negro 
tamlUe*  who  live  In  these  areas.  There  are 
many  Negro  leaders  worlung  within  these 
communities  to  help  eradicate  crime  prob- 
lems and  to  improve  the  living  conditions  In 
them.  Neither  these  leaders  nor  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Negroes  working  in  cooperation  with 
them  can  be  held  responsible  for  the  Instiga- 
tion of  the  violence,  murder  and  destruction 
that  served  only  to  negate  the  value  of  all 
of  their  efforts. 

Certainly  those  who  did.  in  fact,  take  part 
In  the  noting  should  be  punished  for  their 
participation  in  the  pillaging  and  looting 
but  it  Is  unreasonable  to  suppKsse  that  they 
should  be  held  responsible  for  each  of  the 
violent  emptlons  that  have  exploded  In  dif- 
ferent parts  of  our  countn,- 

I  suggest  that  we  look  beyond  the  appar- 
ent spontaneity  of  these  explosions,  beyond 
the  conditions  that  gave  rise  to  them,  and 
beyond  the  immediate  problem  of  punish- 
ing those  who  took  part  In  them. 

Mr.  Attorney  General,  It  Is  my  firm  belief 
that  the  complete  breakdown  of  law  and 
order  In  many  of  our  cities  and  the  creation 
of  a  condition  of  anarchy  which  has  been 
completely  foreign  to  our  way  of  life  and 
government  strongly  indicate  the  existence 
of  a  group  of  dedicated  and  professional  agi- 
tators whose  goal  may  be  the  destruction  of 
our  entire  society. 

I  believe  that  there  Is  sufficient  evidence 
to  suggest  the  existence  of  an  organization, 
a  plan  or  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
some  group  within  this  country  to  under- 
mine our  economic  well-being  by  exploiting 
the  serious  problems  which  plague  our 
crowded  cities  and  their  restless  residents. 
This  lawless  element  In  our  land  Is  not  and 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  "loyal  opposi- 
tion" In  the  democratic  system. 

When  Stokely  Carmlchael  surfaces  in  Ha- 
vana and  cal'.s  for  zuerrllla  tactics  and  a  war 
of  National  Liberation  in  the  United  States; 
when  his  successor  aa  leader  of  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee  urges 
townspeople  to  "bum  .\merlca"  by  setting 
Are  to  homes  and  businesses:  and  when  some 
of  the  most  Illustrious  leaders  In  the  Black 
Power  movement  can  be  Intimately  tied  to 
the  Peoples'  Liberation  Party,  then  the  riot- 
ing which  had  been  predicted  months  ago 
by  these  same  leaders  must  be  Investigated 
aa  more  than  Just  a  manifestation  of  Negro 
discontent. 

I  would  like  to  know,  Mr.  Attornev  Gen- 
eral, what  action  Is  being  taken  by  your 
ofHce  to  investigate  the  distinct  poesibility 
that  there  is  a  direct  and  dangerous  link  be- 
tween the  threat  to  our  nation  posed  bv  the 
Communist  Party  (perhaps  the  Chinese 
Wing)  and  the  riots  erupting  throughout 
our  cities. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  evidence  there 
Is  that  professional  agitators  have  been  in- 
volved In  the  terrible  catastrophies  that  have 
crippled  political  and  economic  life  in  our 
cities  In  recent  weeks. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  know  wh-^it  evi- 
dence there  Is  to  support  the  p<Jsslb!!ity  that 
there  exists  a  dedicated  plot  to  damage  our 
economy  and  disrupt  our  war  effort  In  South- 
east Asia  through  the  systematic  destruc- 
tion of  the  political  and  economic  stability 
of  many  of  our  most  Important  industrial 
cities. 

I  believe  it  Is  our  responsibility  both  to 
the  vast  numbers  of  Negroes  who  share  our 
dismay  and  outrage  at  the  recent  rlota  and 
to  the  protection  of  our  national  security. 
to  search  out  and  disclose  all  such  evidence. 
It  Is  our  obligation  and  duty  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  Negroes  who  have  foupht  for 
the  United  States  and  who  have  worked  to- 
wards making  it  gre.^it,  do  not  suffer  the 
effects  of  the  resentment  building  up  among 
white  Americans  against  the  rioters  and  kill- 
ers who  stalk  America's  cities. 


Any  information  you  could  furnish  me 
concerning  the  questions  I  have  placed  be- 
fore you,  .ind  the  information  I  have  in- 
cluded In  this  letter,  would  be  most  appre- 
ciated. 

Looking  forward  to  your  early  reply.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

CoaNELIUS   E.   OALLAOHEa. 


FUTURE   OWNERSHIP   AND  OPERA- 
TION OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
that  all  Members  of  Congress  and  all 
Americans  have  been  deeply  concerned 
by  the  announcement  that  President 
Johnson  and  President  Marco  A.  Robles 
of  Panama  have  reached  an  agreement 
concerning  the  future  ownership  and 
operation  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
statement  from  the  White  House  said 
that  the  agreement  would  be  .signed  and 
then  presented  for  ratification. 

The  agreement  relinquishes  control  of 
the  operation  of  the  canal  to  an  Inde- 
pendent body  outside  our  own  country, 
and  immediately  upon  the  agreement  go- 
ing into  effect  all  of  the  as.'^ets  of  the 
United  States,  both  real  and  personal 
property  become  the  sole  property  of  the 
independent  body,  to  do  with  as  they  so 
desire,  including  transfer  and  sale. 

These  properties  are  owned  outright 
by  the  U.S.  Government  in  fee  simple, 
and  are  valued  from  $500  to  $600  mil- 
lion It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
United  States  has  some  $40  million  In 
currei\cy  in  this  property  to  be  trans- 
ferred. The  agreement  further  pi-ovides 
that  in  1999  the  property,  still  owned 
by  the  operating  company,  becomes  the 
absolute  and  sole  property  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  In  other  words,  when 
the  proposed  agreement  goes  into  effect 
then  and  there  the  US.  Government 
lo.ses  all  interest  and  title  to  any  of  these 
properties. 

It  seems  to  be  the  con.sen.sus  of  most 
Americans  and  of  many  Members  of 
Congress  that  the  Hou.se  has  no  part  in 
the  ratification  of  this  agreement. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
House  of  Rcpre.sentatives  does  not  have 
a  part  in  the  ratification  of  ti-eaties;  how- 
ever. Mr.  Speaker,  this  proposed  agree- 
r^ient  is  much  more  than  just  a  treaty 
tt  is  a  treaty  coupled  with  the  transfer  of 
property  belonging  to  the  United  States. 
I  would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  a:  tide  IV.  ,';ection  3  paragraph 
2.  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  clearly  shows  that  only  the 
Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  dispose 
of  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States. 

I  have  discussed  this  proposed  agree- 
ment with  .some  of  the  leading  lawyers 
in  the  United  States,  with  persons  famil- 
iar with  the  Panama  Canal,  and  all  are 
of  the  opinion  that  with  the  tiansfer  of 
property  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
must  also  approve  and  ratify  the  pro- 
posed agreement. 


BLACK  POWER  AND  ARAB  POWER 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  Mr 
Speaker,  at  a  time  when  the  black  power 
movement  has  reached  such  extremes 
that  it  IS  necessary  to  use  military  force 
to  suppress  riots  now  sweeping  the  Na- 
tion, I  am  dismayed  to  learn  that  our 
Government  proposes  to  provide  new 
military  equipment  to  Arab  forces  Thf 
drive  for  Arab  power  is  encouraged  by 
communism  just  as  the  black  power 
movement  is  backed  by  Moscow.  Peking, 
Hanoi,  and  Havana. 

Black  power  and  Arab  power  have  In 
common  the  same  infantile  capacity  to 
destroy  the  communities  in  which  their 
advocates  live.  They  can  both  ignit« 
strife.  They  can  both  tear  down  the 
houses  over  their  own  heads.  And  they 
can  both  facilitate  the  escalation  of 
chaos,  disunity,  fear,  and  Communist 
penetration. 

The  Arab  State  of  Jordan  allied  itself 
with  Egypt  and  the  so-called  Unified 
Arab  Command  guided  by  Moscow.  Pat- 
ton  tanks  and  other  weapons  paid  for 
by  American  taxpayers  were  used  on  tlie 
Russian  side  in  the  Communist  drive  to 
take  over  the  Middle  East.  Fortunately. 
Israel  repelled  the  aggression  and  elim- 
inated the  need  of  our  becoming  militar- 
ily involved. 

The  threat  to  the  Middle  East  and 
Mediterranean  is  still  critical.  The  So- 
viet Union  is  making  a  massive  effort  to 
resupply  jets  and  other  weapons  to  the 
Arabs.  But  now  we  learn  that  the  John- 
.son  administration  proposes  new  ship- 
ments of  arms  to  Jordan  to  make  up  for 
her  war  losses. 

This  IS  .something  like  the  sending  of 
arms  to  the  black  power  riotei-s  of  De- 
troit, Newark,  Cambridge,  and  elsewhere. 
The  State  Department  line  is  that  if  we 
do  not  supply  the  Arabs,  they  might  be- 
come more  dependent  on  Mo.scow. 

Perhaps  we  will  next  hear  someone 
advocate  that  we  arm  the  black  power 
fanatics  or  el.se  they  might  become  more 
dependent  on  the  Communists. 

Both  Arab  power  and  black  power 
have  the  capacity  to  destroy  and  dam- 
age. But  they  do  not  have  the  power  to 
win.  I  will  not  support  any  US  provision 
of  arms  to  .-^rab  power  advocates  whose 
blatantly  side  with  their  counterparts  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Cairo  radio  operating  over  equip- 
ment furnished  by  the  United  States  in 
it's  "Voice  of  the  Arabs'  this  week 
prai.sed  the  rioters  of  Detroit  and  com- 
mended the  black  power  leaders.  Yet  I 
learn  that  even  though  E^ypt  severed 
diplomatic  relations  with  America  and 
expelled  Americans  from  that  country. 
the  State  Department  permitted  the 
Egyptian  Embassy  cultural  counselor, 
Dr.  Ahmed  Kamal  Abul-Magd.  to  make 
a  basically  anti-American.  pro-Soviet 
lecture  to  the  .summer  Interns  working 
in  the  US  Capitol.  This  took  place 
earlier  this  month  In  the  Senate. 
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President  Nasser  of  Egypt  has  urged 
the  Arabs  to  emulate  the  Vietcong  in  his 
latest  speech.  He  said  Arabs  would  strug- 
gle "no  matter  how  tyrannical  the  United 
States  is  toward  the  national  liberation 
movement  and  the  national  revolution." 
He  said  that  "Every  day  we  read  about 
the  people  of  Vietnam  and  what  they, 
armed  with  light  weapons — they  have  no 
tanks  or  planes — are  doing  to  the  Ameri- 
cans. They  are  inflicting  heavy  losses  on 
them.  We  are  no  less  than  the  Vietnam- 
ese people.  There  must  be  popular  re- 
sistance everywhere.  We  want  popular 
resistance.  Some  do  it  with  arms,  some 
with  knives,  some  with  clubs,  some  with 
sticks.  Popular  resistance  is  within  our 
potentialities.  This  way  we  can  indeed 
have  a  large  number  in  the  popular  re- 
sistance." 

The  Cairo  radio  has  praised  the  black 
power  movement  and  condemned  what 
the  Arabs  call  "the  new  American  Na- 
zism" of  law  enforcement.  They  praise 
communism  and  urge  racial  war  In  the 
United  States.  They  urge  revolution 
against  "the  real  ruling  class  in  Wash- 
ington, the  proprietors  of  the  huge  capi- 
talist monopolies  who.  in  view  of  the 
cancer  of  their  financial  and  subse- 
quently political  influence,  extend  out- 
side the  United  States  throughout  the 
world  in  the  form  of  huge  banks  and 
economic  and  financial  institutions.  All 
the  U.S.  fleets,  land,  and  air  forces,  as 
well  as  the  intelligence  army,  which  ex- 
tends its  tentacles  like  an  octopus,  basi- 
cally serves  this  class." 

Just  as  any  sane  person  would  oppose 
arming  black  power  or  the  Vietcong,  I 
oppose  arming  the  Arabs.  I  see  no  rea- 
son for  strengthening  the  worldwide  rev- 
olution by  Arab  power,  black  power,  or 
any  other  kind  of  power  except  the  power 
of  free  people  to  defend  their  freedoms, 
homes,  and  way  of  life. 


FEDERAL  AID  FOR  THE  EDUCATION 
OF  MIGRANT  CHILDREN  URGENT- 
LY NEEDED 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  IS^-there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT  Mr  Speaker,  recently 
I  sent  out  a  questionnaire  in  my  district 
and  was  very  much  surprised  by  the  re- 
sults of  one  particular  question.  I  asked 
my  constituents  if  they  were  in  favor  of 
allocating  additional  Federal  funds  to 
school  districts  which  educate  the  chil- 
dren of  migrant  farm  workers.  The  re- 
spon.se  was  65.8  percent  opposed  and  34.2 
percent  in  support. 

This  marked  opposition  distresses  me. 
Local  schools  do  not  have  sufficient  funds 
to  deal  with  the  seasonal  influx  of  stu- 
dents. In  addition,  these  students  gen- 
erally have  a  lower  comprehension.  They 
have  been  transferred  from  one  school 
system  to  another  where  techniques  of 
teaching  may  differ  greatly,  and  because 
of  their  migrancy  these  children  often 
receive  no  formal  education  for  extended 
periods  of  time. 


The  resulting  lower  comprehension 
compounds  the  problems  of  teaching,  and 
often  regular  students  are  held  back  as 
teachers  try  to  Incorporate  these  migrant 
children  into  their  classes.  Too  many 
citizens  think  the  problem  of  migrancy 
only  affects  the  migrants.  Yet  if  these 
people  only  realize  that  an  impacted 
school  situation  adversely  affects  the 
quality  of  education  their  own  children 
receive,  more  interest  and  concern  for 
this  problem  would  be  generated. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  people  are 
aware  of  the  problem,  but  do  not  want 
to  spend  the  additional  money  required 
to  alleviate  the  situation.  Yet  without 
Federal  aid,  the  responsibility  of  educat- 
ing these  children  rests  entirely  on  the 
local  citizens.  This  is  an  unjust  burden. 

The  greatest  majority  of  people  how- 
ever, do  not  want  to  budget  a  sufficient 
amount  of  money  for  migrant  education 
because  of  the  previous  failures  of  Fed- 
eral spending  in  this  field.  One  teacher 
in  my  district  wrote  an  objective  anal- 
ysis of  a  reading  clinic  in  her  city  funded 
by  Federal  money  last  year.  The  equip- 
ment was  expensive,  the  carpeted  room 
luxurious,  and  the  problems  twofold.  This 
particular  program  failed  because  of  the 
lack  of  adequately  trained,  qualified 
administrators.  They  did  not  plan  stud- 
ies that  could  be  integrated  into  the 
tight  bus  schedule,  nor  did  they  give 
each  student  a  fair  opportunity  to  use 
the  equipment. 

But  more  importantly,  this  program 
represents  a  major  flaw  in  the  whole 
Federal  system  of  aid  to  schools  im- 
pacted with  migrant  children.  Categori- 
cal grants  are  virtually  useless.  In  one 
city  a  child  may  receive  special  atten- 
tion or  be  put  in  a  special  Federal  pro- 
gram such  as  the  reading  clinic,  but  3 
or  4  months  later  when  his  family 
moves,  he  may  be  placed  in  a  school 
with  no  special  programs  or  tutoring  for 
children  in  his  situation.  Any  advance- 
ment that  was  made  In  the  previous  pro- 
gram, is  totally  lost  because  of  the  lack 
of  a  foUowup  course  in  the  neighboring 
school. 

The  problem  of  educating  migrant 
children  is,  therefore,  multifaceted.  Just 
getting  local  citizens  to  recognize  the  af- 
fect of  an  impacted  school  situation 
upon  the  quality  of  education  their  own 
children  receive  Is  a  major  step  in  this 
battle. 

The  need  for  Federal  funds  Is  obvious. 
Local  citizens  should  not  be  held  en- 
tirely responsible  for  the  education  of 
migrant  children.  Federal  aid  is  needed 
and  on  a  much  broader  scale  than  the 
present  one.  Aid  should  not  be  given  pe- 
riodically and  only  for  special  projects. 
Rather,  Federal  funds  should  be  given  to 
all  schools  impacted  with  migrant  chil- 
dren, and  the  amount  determined  by  the 
number  of  such  children  in  each  school 
district.  I  have  Introduced  H.R.  1337, 
which  specifically  allocates  Federal 
funds  in  this  manner. 

Only  then  will  any  meaningful,  uni- 
form education  system  be  established. 
In  this  way,  teachers  will  not  be  left  in 
a  quandary  as  to  what  to  do  with  mi- 
grant children,  the  education  of  the  local 
children  will  not  be  disturbed  or  the 
quality  degraded,  and  the  local  citizens 


will  not  be  held  financially  responsible 
for  a  situation  that  is  essentially  inter- 
state in  character.  Therefore,  I  urge 
your  careful  and  immediate  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  1337. 


RIOTS  AND  SICK  (STUDENT  VIO- 
LENT COORDINATING  COMMIT- 
TEE) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rising  tide 
of  riot  and  anarchy  across  the  Nation  has 
reached  the  proportions  of  an  epidemic. 
Various  terms  have  been  used  tp  describe 
the  reaction  of  the  Congress  ranging 
from  "angry"  to  "frustrated,"  and  I  am 
sure  these  terms  reflect  the  mood  of  the 
people  we  represent.  It  is  a  time  to  re- 
store law  and  order  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  but  it  is  also  a  time  to  ask  "Why?" 

On  the  one  hand  the  social  experi- 
menters and  the  do-gooders  are  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why  their  programs  have 
not  worked,  why  in  fact  through  some 
strange  alchemy  they  have  been  accom- 
panied by  more  riot,  more  disorder,  and 
more  disrespect  for  the  law  than  existed 
before  any  of  the  Great  Society  programs 
were  born.  Obviously  the  Great  Society 
prescription  for  a  better  life  for  all,  has 
been  the  wrong — at  least  inadequate — 
medicine.  There  is  hardly  a  proposal  ad- 
vanced which  was  not  adopted  in  the 
89th  Congress,  and  yet  racial  strife  is 
greater  than  at  any  time  since  the  Civil 
War — War  Between  the  States,  if  you 
prefer. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Nation  shud- 
ders at  the  prospect  of  creating  stock- 
ades in  which  large  segments  of  entire 
communities  must  be  imprisoned.  It 
shudders,  but  in  the  crises  of  the  mo- 
ment we  are  forced  in  that  direction, 
with  as  high  as  50  percent  of  arrested 
promulgators  being  parolees  of  former 
convictions.  A  strong  Attorney  General, 
vigorously  enforcing  existing  laws  is 
needed,  but  Ramsey  Clark  is  obviously 
the  wrong  man  for  the  times. 

The  one  single  ingredient  which  could 
save  the  day  is  individual  citizenship  re- 
sponsibility, but  in  the  wake  of  Newark. 
Detroit,  and  Cambridge,  it  is  the  missing 
link,  lost  in  the  tranquilizer  of  massive 
programs  which  promise  so  much  and 
which  deliver  so  little.  The  rioter  and 
the  looter  who  unashamedly  hauls  off 
television  sets  in  full  view  of  the  news 
photographer,  assumes  to  himself  that 
society  understands  why  he  does  what 
he  does  and  therefore  shows  no  shame 
for  his  acts.  The  leader  of  SICK — Stu- 
dent Violent  Coordinating  Committee — 
calls  the  result  of  his  incitement  to  riot 
"beautiful."  People  listen  to  the  wrong 
preachers,  and-  justice  foils  the  constab- 
ulary. 

A  sad,  but  tragic  additional  fact  is 
that  our  marvel  of  instant  communica- 
tions with  the  potential  to  do  so  much 
good,  mirrors  the  day-to-day  events 
leading  up  to  riot  in  a  fashion  no  less 
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detestable  than  the  worst  days  of  yellow 
Journalism 

National  commentators  on  television 
and  radio  decry  what  is  happening  to- 
day, but  over  many  yesterdays  they  per- 
mitted their  facilities  to  be  used  as  in- 
citement to  riot,  and  now  they,  too,  are 
reaping  what  they  have  sowed. 

How  many  times  have  Stokely  Car- 
michael  and  like  figures  been  on  "Meet 
the  Press,"  "Th.'  Tociny  Show."  "Hunt- 
ley-Brlnkley."  and  countless  other  chan- 
nels of  national  communication'  How 
many  times  have  the  major  networks 
permitted  a  Carmlchael  or  a  Rap  Brown 
to  use  their  faclhties  to  enter  the  homes 
of  millions  of  Americans  with  their  mes- 
sages of  hate  and  \iolcnce^ 

No  doubt,  at  this  very  Instant,  the 
producers  of  a  dozen  different  public 
service  programs  are  racing  to  see  who 
can  be  first  to  secure  SICK  leader  Rap 
Brown  for  their  program,  while  he  is  still 
out  on  bond  But  will  they  be  performlns,' 
a  public  ser/lcp  or  further  contributing 
to  public  chaos'' 

A  Stokely  Carmlchael  calling  for  in- 
surrection on  a  street  corner  soap  box  Is 
a  curiosity,  a  hippie  talking  to  a  few 
other  hippies  But.  a  Stokely  Carmlchael 
tallLlng  face  to  face  to  millions  of  people, 
recognized  by  those  whose  responsibility 
it  is  to  make  sober  Judc;ment  about  who 
to  give  mass  exposure,  is  immediately 
transformed  from  an  oddball  to  a  na- 
tional figure.  How  else  did  a  King.  Martin 
Luther,  receive  International  acclaim 
and  a  prize  from  a  dynamiters  rational- 
ization? 

How  many  times  in  the  wake  of  a 
riot,  is  the  average  viewer  expo.sed  to  a 
reporter  interviewing  one  of  the  partici- 
pants in  the  riot  who  Invariably  proceeds 
to  Justify  the  pillage  and  murder  that 
has  Just  occurred'' 

It's  too  much  to  expect  responsibility 
from  the  paranoid  and  split  personality 
Stokely  Carmichaels  of  the  Nation,  but 
Is  it  too  much  to  expect  responsibility 
from  the  news  media  without  whose  co- 
operation the  Stokely  Carmichaels  could 
never  preach  their  messai'.e  of  hate  and 
Insurrection? 

An  interesting  question  and  or  ex- 
ample is  raised  by  this  consideration 
This  House  has  twice  passed  legislation 
making  It  a  Federal  offense,  through  the 
Interstate  commerce  clause,  to  Intend 
to  incite  riot,  and  so  forth. 

Today,  a  racial  extremist  does  not  have 
to  physically  vi.sit  an  area  to  incite  riot 
In  fact  his  messa^'e.  both  audio  and  vis- 
ual, comes  across  far  clearer  through  the 
TV  screen  and  the  radio  into  the  Individ- 
ual home.  A  person  who  has  no  sense  of 
Individual  responsibility  can  hear  a 
Stokely  Carmlchael  or  a  Martin  Luther 
King  far  better  by  sitting  a  few  feet  from 
his  televicion  set  than  he  can  In  the  back 
row  of  an  outdoor  meeting  place  R|ftp 
BrowTi  may  have  contributed  his  physi- 
cal presence  to  the  riot  at  Cambridge. 
but  how  many  other  potential  Cam- 
bridges  have  had  similar  visits  from  his 
kind  throu'.^h  the  in.^tant  transmission  of 
an  image  in  their  living  room,  to  w:t  the 
Bimini  pre  s  conferences  and  inciting  to 
rebellion  statements 

I  am  sure  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  the  ADA,  the  DSG.  and  other 
organizations  of  a  like  nature  would  im- 


mediately cry  out  censorship  at  the  very 
thought  that  these  extremists  .should 
have  their  exposure  cut  off  at  the  source. 
But  does  not  every  re^^ponsible  news 
media  m  fact  exercise  censor^^inp  every 
day  in  determining  what  to  rtpjrt  and 
who  to  quote  and  what  not  tu  report  and 
who  not  to  quote?  For  every  interview 
that  is  carried  are  there  not  a  dozen 
more  who  were  not  carried  because  of 
the  simple  and  easily  undLr^-,tood  limita- 
tion on  time  and  space?  The  same  is 
true  of  headlining  and  positioning 
stories 

The  New  York  Times  may  boast  that 
it  carries,  "all  the  news  that's  fit  to 
print'  ;  but  even  the  Times  editors  would 
admit  that  it  i.s  physically  impossible  for 
it  or  any  other  news  media  to  do  so 
literally  Why  then  carry  so  much  of  tiie 
news  that  is  not  fit  to  print,  or  transmit? 

In  the  House-passed  legislation,  there- 
fore, could  not  the  use  of  national  com- 
munication media  which  transmit  hate 
messages  over  their  interstate  facilities, 
be  construed  a.s  contributing  to  incite- 
ment to  not.  and  therefore  be  subject  to 
prosecution  under  the  antiriot  bill '  I 
realize  these  are  very  serious  implica- 
tions, and  that  if  the  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion is  yes.  the  potential  for  ab.ise  of  this 
authority  is  hazardous  But  the.se  are 
hazardous  times,  and  such  questions 
would  not  have  to  be  raised  if  the  respon- 
sibility were  exercised  where  the  author- 
ity exists,  and  where  many  of  us  have 
championed  it  ren.aining.  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  each  day  determine  what 
will  be  allowed  to  go  out  over  the  air- 
waves 

The  fact  that  these  airways  are  li- 
censed by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  and  that  thvy  arc  therefore 
a  public  trust  cannot  be  dismissed  liyhtly. 
The  time  for  responsibility  Is  at  hand. 


INTRODUCTION     OP     LEGISLATION 
DESIGNED   TO   CIRB   RIOTS 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FASCEI.L.  Mr.  Sfjeaker.  all  of  us 
wish  that  we  had  the  answers  to  the  riots 
which  have  recently  erupted  from  one 
end  of  tlic  country  to  the  other.  I  do  not 
have  all  the  answ  ers  but  the  two-pronged 
plan  which  I  am  today  proposing  would. 
I  tx-lieve.  provide  a  significant  starting 
point  for  finding  these  answers. 

The  Detroit  riot  alone  has  already 
taken  cIo.se  to  40  lives  with  another  1.000 
people  injured,  more  than  3.000  arrested, 
and  5,000  made  homeless.  In  addition,  it 
is  estimated  that  damage,  in  this  one  riot 
alone,  could  range  as  high  as  SI  billion. 

The  frequency  and  pattern  of  these 
riots  would  seem  to  indicate  that  violence 
Is  endemic  in  large  cities  acros.s  the  coun- 
try. There  have  been  riot^  of  one  kind 
or  another  with  incidents  of  arson,  snip- 
ing, looting,  and  general  destruction  of 
property  in  more  than  a  score  of  cities. 
This  violence  constitutes  a  grave  menace 
to  the  welfare  and  unity  of  our  country. 


The  first  part  of  the  two-pronged  pro- 
posal which  I  am  today  making  is  the 
introduction  of  a  House  resolution  which 
calls  upon  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  to  direct  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Inveitigation  to  at  once  begin 
an  investigation  of  the  riots  and  civil  dis- 
orders th<;t  have  occurred  in  Newark. 
N  J..  Detroit,  Mich.,  Cambridge,  Md  .  ar.d 
elsewhere.  The  purpose  of  this  resolution*" 
wou'd  be  to  determine  whether  these 
riots  were  incited  or  promoted  by  one  or 
more  conspiracies  from  within  or  outside 
the  United  States. 

Subsequent  to  this  Investigation,  the 
resolution  directs  the  Attorney  General 
to  make  a  report  to  Congress  so  that  the 
Congress  can  determine  the  causes  of 
these  riots.  The  Attorney  General  is  fur- 
ther directed  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  concerning  any  Federal 
legislation  which  may  be  needed  in  order 
to  prevent  further  violent  outbreaks,  to 
provide  for  a  quick  end  to  further  dis- 
turbances, and  to  Insure  prompt  prose- 
cution for  those  who  incite  or  partici- 
pate in  the.se  disturbances. 

This  directive  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  nece-ssary  because  the  FBI  has 
advised  me  that  in  their  opinion  they  do 
not  have  jurisdiction  to  investigate  these 
riots  When  one  considers  the  tremen- 
dous loss  of  life,  the  frequency  of  these 
riots,  and  the  similar  pattern,  I  believe 
that  it  is  clear  that  the  national  welfare 
Is  threatened  and  that  the  FBI  should 
be  directed  t.o  take  action  to  discover 
whether  any  Federal  laws  against  crimi- 
nal conspiracy  or  subversion  are  being 
broken. 

The   resolution   simply   expresses  the 
will  and  desire  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  the  Justice  Department 
and  FBI  utilize  the  full  measure  of  their 
resources  to  protect  the  national  welfare 
The  text  of  the  resolution  is  as  follows 
Reso'.Mtlon  expre.sslng  the  sense  of  the  Houm 
of  Representatives  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral should  direct  the  Federal  Bureau  ct 
Investigation   to  conduct  an  Investlgatlos 
of  recent   riots,  and  for  other  purposes 
Whereas    the    House    of    Representatlvei 
finds  that  the  riots  which  have  (X-rurred  ibii 
yeir    In    numerous    cities    throughout   the 
Lnlted  States  with  the  loss  of  hundreds  of 
lives     and      the     deslructh  n     of     property 
amounting  to  liundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars constitute  a  threat  to  tlie  national  wel- 
fare    Nnw.  therefiire,  be  it 

Resolied.  Thut  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Houbs 
th.it  the  Attorney  General  of  the  tJnltei 
States  should— 

( 1 )  Immediately  direct  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  to  Investigate  the  riots  and 
civil  disorders  that  have  recently  occurred 
In  Newark.  New  Jersev;  Detroit.  Michigan 
Cr'mbrldge.  Maryland;  and  elsewhere,  or  ar.y 
o'hers  which  niav  hereafter  occur,  to  as- 
certain whether  one  or  more  conspiraclM 
led  to  the  Incitement  and  provocation  of 
such  riots  and  civil  disorders;  whether  the 
riots  were  orgi.nlzcd,  encouraged,  or  assisted 
bv  Communist  or  other  subversive  group*. 
within  or  out.sUlc  the  United  States;  and 
whether  any  \lolatlons  of  Federal  statute! 
have  occurred;  and  to  make  such  reports 
to  the  Congress  as  will  aid  the  Coi.press  IB 
determining  the  basic  causes  of  the  riots: 
and  to  report  to  proper  law  enforcement 
authorities.  Federal,  State,  or  local,  an? 
violations  of  law  which  come  to  the  Bureau'i 
attention  In  the  course  of  such  investiga- 
tions, and 

i2)  report  to  the  Congress,  as  soon  as  po«- 
Bible,  on  the  need  for  any  additional  Federtl 
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legislation  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  such 
riots  and  clvU  disorders,  to  provide  for  a 
quick  end  to  such  disorders,  and  to  insure 
the  prompt  prosecution  of  those  precipitat- 
ing or  participating  In  such  disorders. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  weU 
realize  that  the  FBI  alieady  has  juris- 
diction under  some  170  Federal  statutes 
and  that  this  in  itself  is  a  vast  responsi- 
bility. The  present  crisis  is  of  such  pro- 
portions, however,  that  I  believe  the  FBI 
should  spare  no  effort  In  attempting  to 
find  out  if  there  is  any  conspiracy  in- 
volved in  these  riots  which  would  clearly 
constitute  a  Federal  responsibility. 

It  Is  inconceivable  that  with  such  a 
broad  spectrum  of  investigative  jurisdic- 
tion that  some  of  these  170  Federal  stat- 
utes are  not  being  violated  in  the  civil 
disturbances  that  are  taking  place  in 
many  of  our  cities.  The  Attorney  General 
should  request  the  FBI  to  conduct  in- 
vestigations into  the  riots.  In  addition, 
the  Congress  certainly  needs  benefit  of 
the  advice  and  experience  of  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  before  it  takes  further 
steps. 

We  all  realize  that  imder  our  Consti- 
tution primary  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  quite 
properly  belongs  with  State  and  local 
authorities  themselves.  Therefore,  as  a 
second  step  toward  beginning  to  find  the 
answers  to  the  civil  disturbances  about 
whiclf^ve  are  all  so  concerned,  I  have 
today  requested  the  chairman  of  the 
Governors'  Conference,  Gov.  William  L. 
Guy,  of  North  Dakota,  to  call  an  emer- 
gency meeting  of  the  50  State  Governors 
or  a  special  committee  to  look  into  the 
riot  situation. 

I  believe  that  the  Governors  of  our 
great  States,  together  with  their  chief 
law  enforcement  people  should  meet  in 
order  to  coordinate  State  efforts  to  pre- 
vent and  control  riots,  to  review  the  me- 
chanics, procedures,  and  methods  of  de- 
termining what  can  be  done,  if  anything, 
at  the  State  level  to  deal  with  this  very 
Important  problem.  A  review  at  such  a 
meeting  of  State  relationships  with  the 
Federal  Government  in  this  field  to  de- 
termine If  any  changes  are  needed  would 
also  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  in  attempting  to 
discharge  Federal  responsibility  in  this 
area. 

I  am  sure  that  none  of  tis  in  this  body 
and  none  of  the  State  Governors  want 
a  Federal  police  force.  None  of  us  want 
to  see  martial  law  declared.  'We  do  not 
want  to  be  forced  into  a  position  where 
It  is  necessary  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  continually  supplement  State 
forces  to  control  riots.  For  this  reason,  I 
believe  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the 
State  Governors  work  out  their  own 
common  policy  of  approach  to  combat 
this  growing  menace  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  local  law  and  order. 

When  State  and  local  governments 
fail  to  maintain  law  and  order,  the  very 
fabric  of  this  Nation's  inteinal  security 
is  threatened.  'With  Federal  troops 
needed  to  combat  Communist  aggres- 
sion abroad,  it  Is  especially  incumbent 
upon  State  and  local  officials  to  fulfill 
their  responsibilities. 

The  most  serious  area  of  need  in  law 
enforcement  at  the  local  and  State  level 


is  the  critical  shortage  of  policemen. 
There  just  are  not  a  sufficient  number 
of  police  in  most  cities  of  this  country 
to  quell  a  good  sized  riot  or,  for  that 
matter,  to  combat  the  increasing  crime 
rate.  As  chairman  of  the  Legal  and 
Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operation,  I 
had  this  point  most  forcefully  brought 
to  my  attention  by  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Fred  'Vinson,  who,  in  response 
to  a  question  by  my  colleague.  Congress- 
man St  Germain,  of  Rhode  Island,  said 
that  there  were  presently  50,000  vacan- 
cies in  police  forces  across  the  country. 
Mr.  'Vinson  told  the  subcommittee: 

The  average  patrolman  In  the  large  city — 
and  that  Is  where  most  of  problems  are — 
the  average  patrolman  has  a  starting  pay  cf 
$5,300  a  year.  Worse  than  that,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  there  is  not  much  pay  Incentive 
to  stay  on  a  police  force. 

This  is  only  one  area  where  the  States 
can  and  must  take  action  to  fulfill  theu- 
responsibilities  for  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order.  If  this  cotmtry  will  not 
pay  policemen  enough  and  will  not  give 
them  the  kind  of  commimity  support 
they  need,  then  sooner  or  later  we  will 
not  be  able  to  recruit  police  and  we  will 
face  an  even  graver  threat  of  domestic 
violence. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  the  States  themselves  must  act  to 
provide  their  own  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials with  what  is  needed  to  halt  these 
riots.  At  the  same  time,  the  Federal  Grov- 
emment  must  do  all  it  can  to  back  up 
the  States  in  discharging  their  respon- 
sibilities. 


RABBI  HAROLD  P.  SMITH  DEBATES 
WITH  AN  ARAB  PROFESSOR 

Mr.  OTLARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Rabbi  Harold  P.  Smith,  of  Congregation 
Agudath  Achlm  of  South  Shore,  in  the 
district  In  Illinois  that  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent,  has  many  dear  and  close 
friends  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  which  he  has  served  with  spiritual  dis- 
tinction as  chaplain.  All  will  be  inter- 
ested, I  know,  in  the  following  article 
from  the  March  1967  issue  of  the  Scroll, 
the  publication  of  Congregation  Agu- 
dath Achim  of  South  Shore,  which  is 
affiliated  with  the  Coimcil  of  Traditional 
Synagogues: 

In  our  Jewish  traditions  they  tell  of  a 
Rabbinic  Judge  who  tried  to  settle  a  case  by 
peaceful  discussion  with  the  litigants.  One 
litigant  presented  his  case  and  the  Rabbi 
said  to  him:  "You're  right."  Then  the  next 
litigant  presented  his  side  of  the  story,  the 
Judge  listened  carefully  and  said:  "You're 
right."  Somebody  asked:  "How  can  they  both 
be  right?"  He  pondered  for  a  moment  and 
said:  "You're  also  right." 

The  story,  of  course,  was  Intended  to  In- 
dicate that  in  every  argument  It  ufiially  Is 
true  that  both  sides  are  convinced  they  are 
completely  right;  and.  In  fact,  there  may  be 
some  Justice  and  some  moral  claim  on  both 
sides.  Nobody  has  a  monopoly  on  right.  Only 
O-d  Is  in  that  category.  The  important  thing 


Is:  how  are  you  goiiig  to  settle  your  argu- 
ment? 

Will  you  seek  light?  Or  will  you  seek  a 
fight?  'Will  you  love  vour  neighbor,  or  will 
you  shove  your  neighbor?  _^ 

Israel  and  the  Arabs  both  have  claims 
against  eacli  ciher.  It  may  very  well  be — In 
fact.  It  Is  likely — thai  there  is  some  measure 
of  right  on  (?oth  sides. 

I  myself  am  convinced  that  the  weight  of 
morality  lies  heavily  on  the  side  of  Israel. 
This  Is  something  I  feel  very  strongly  about, 
and  that  is  why  I  am  here  talking  to  you 
today. 

I  would  not  deny  that  my  views  are  not 
unaffected  by  my  emotional  ties  with  people 
of  my  own  faith  who  have  suffered  far  be- 
yond what  any  human  imagination  In  this 
hall  can  conceive — people  who  saw  their  loved 
ones  burned  alive,  buried  alive,  gassed  in 
crematoria — by  Nazi  savages  who  made  bars 
of  soap  out  of  the  body  fats  of  their  loved 
ones  and  lampshades  from  their  skins.  These 
are  on  exhibit  In  a  mviseum  in  Paris — and  I 
have  seen  them  there  and  elsewhere  in  great 
number. 

But  with  all  that — the  Arabs  must  not  be 
made  to  bear  the  burden  of  that,  if  Israel  does 
not  otherwise  have  a  moral  and  a  righteous 
case.  I  believe,  with  every  fiber  of  my  being 
that  they  do.  > 

I  am  glad  you  are  getting  both  sides  of 
the  question  here.  (ITils  Is  not  always  the 
case) .  But  again,  I  reiterate  that  over  and 
beyond  the  arguments  In  our  discussion  here 
today  or  any  discussion  on  this  subject,  the 
strongest  point  of  all  for  Israel's  case  is  that 
repeatedly  she  has  offered  to  sit  down  face  to 
face  over  the  table  and  discuss  all  the  issues 
Involved — an  offer  made  in  public  statements 
by  Israeli  ofHclals,  In  and  out  of  the  United 
Nations  halls — but  to  date,  eighteen  years 
after  the  1948  Arab-Israel  war  and  the  crea- 
tion of  this  tragic  refugee  question  we  are 
now  discussing,  no  responsible  Arab  leader 
of  any  country  has  ever  once  agreed  to  the 
across-the-table  face  to  face  discussion  which 
characterizes  our  American  way  of  life  and 
which  Israel  has  repeatedly  proposed. 

And  now,  let  me  directly  react  to  the  re- 
marks of  my  Arab  friend  (I  like  that  word 
better  than  the  usual  debate  terminology  of 
"opponent,"  and  If  he  does  not  prefer  to  look 
upon  me  as  a  friend — though  I  hope  he 
does — then  let  us  at  least  call  ourselves  "dl- 
aloglsts"  and  not  "opponents"). 

Like  most  Aral*' spokesmen  whom  you  are 

likely   to  hear.  Dr.  emphasized   the 

following  basic  points: 

One:  he  told  you  about  the  sad  plight  of 
a  million  and  a  half  Arab  refugees,  who,  after 
so  many  years,  are  still  homeless. 

Two:  he  told  you  that  of  these  Arab  refu- 
gees, at  least  a  million  of  them  are  there 
because  Israel  expelled  them — drove  them 
out — from  their  homes; 

Three:  he  told  you  that  the  only  solution 
to  the  problem  is  that  these  Arab  refugees 
must  go  back  to  Israel; 

Pour:  he  told  you  that  Israel  st.arted  the 
war  In  1948;  which  I  must  Immediately  brand 
as  an  amazing  re-wrlte  of  history  at  a  time 
when  there  are  still  so  many  people  who 
know  and  remember  what  actually  did  hap- 
pen at  that  time. 

Now  let  us  get  back  to  the  land  of  reality 
and  see  what  we  can  do  about  replacing  fic- 
tion with  fact. 

First,  let  us  deal  with  the  fiction  that 
Israel  drove  out  from  Its  land  1,000,000  Arabs. 

I  would  ask  you  to  consider  the  following 
facts: 

During  and  after  World  War  II  a  mighty 
power  like  Russia  found  In  Crimea  some 
300.000  people  whom  they  suspected  of  col- 
laborating with  the  Nazis.  It  took  a  mighty 
power  like  Russia  four  months  to  dlsp>ose  of 
these  300,000  people  and  move  them  to 
Siberia.  Yet  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  In 
1948  Infant  Israel's  half  million  Jews,  having 
been  barred  from  possessing  arms  and  having 
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therefore  had  a  bare  minimum  of  weapons, 
not  only  fought  six  equipped  Arab  armies 
who  were  attacklr.i?  them  from  all  sides  but 
also  at  the  very  same  time,  drove  out  a  mil- 
lion Arabs  from  their  homes  against  their 
loill,  in  a  few  day^. 

One  would  ha»e  to  admit  that  contentions 
such  a<  that  do  strain  one's  sense  of  credul- 
ity— at  least  a  wee  bit  <inyway 

Now,  what  did  actually  happen'  I  am  con- 
vinced that  what  I  i?lve  you  is  the  truth — for 
that  la  what  I  have  tried  to  seek  out  in  my 
research  for  the  facts.  If  my  Arab  friend  who 
shares  this  platform  Is  also  seeking  the  truth 
we  may  reach  some  constructive  conclusions 
together. 

Let  us  recall  some  basic  background  facts. 
At  the  Versailles  Peace  Conference  after 
World  War  I,  one  of  the  forem'wt  Arab  repre- 
sentatives. Prince  Emll  Pal.«l.  said  that  if 
the  Arab  nations  are  given  independence 
(which  they  all  haie  been  given  since  them  . 
then  the  Zionist  aims  of  Jews  in  Paies'lne 
are  Jiost  and  proper  I  have  here  a  photostatic 
copy  of  what  he  wrote  in  a  letter  to  the  late 
Chief  Justice  Fell.x  Frankfurter;  and  Ml 
read  a  few  excerpts 

"The  Jews  and  Arabs  are  cou-sins  in  race, 
having  suffered  similar  oppressions  at  the 
hand  of  powers  stronger  than  themselves 
and  now  by  a  happy  coincidence  have  been 
able  to  take  the  first  step  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  their  national   ideals  together. 

"We  Arabs  look  unth  deepest  tyrnpathy  on 
the  Zionist  movement.  Our  deputation  here 
in  Paris  is  fully  acquainted  wtth  the  p'o- 
posals  submitted  yesterday  by  the  Zionist 
organization  to  the  Peace  Conference,  and  we 
regard  them  a.i  moderate  and  proper.  We 
vrill  do  our  best  .  .  .  to  help  them  through; 
we  will  wish  the  Jews  a  most  hearty  welcome 
home." 

On  th«  basis  of  a  Balfour  Declaration 
which  stated  that  "Great  Britain  iooks  with 
favor  upon  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish 
homeland  In  Palestine" — a  test  which  sub- 
sequently led  to  arguments  of  interpreta- 
tion— Great  Britain  waa  gKen  by  the  League 
of  Nations  a  mandate  overTalestine  In  1922, 
after  Arabs  started  what  turned  out  to  be 
a  series  of  attacks,  riots,  programs,  against 
Jews — who.  at  that  time,  maintained  a  policy 
of  Havlagah — a  Hebrew  word  which  means 
"uncompromising  non-violence"  regardless 
of  the  provocation — Great  Britain  reu:arded 
the  Arab  attacks  on  Jews  by  slicing  off  mere 
than  half  of  the  mandated  territory  of 
Palestine,  that  section  which  was  east  of 
the  Jordan  river,  and  made  of  it  an  Arab 
etate  which  was  called  Transjordan  land 
still  later  Jordan,  when  In  1948,  they  gob- 
bled up  even  more  and  that  did  not  belong 
to  them) .  To  Jews  this  was  a  crushing  blow — 
both  Internationally  Illegal  and  morally  un- 
Just — and  som.e  in  our  midst  have  never 
made  peace  with  that  maneuver  of  slicing  off 
more  than  half  of  Palestine  and  making  it  an 
exclusive  Arab  state  But  most  Jewish  leaders 
have. 

So  you  must  therefore  realize  that  In  1947 
when  the  United  Nations  authorized  an  offi- 
cial Partition  of  Palestine,  and  gave  to  Israel 
less  than  half  of  what  was  left — which 
amounted  to  about  1  'i  of  the  original  terri- 
tory they  claimed  after  World  War  I — ie  , 
1/6  of  what  the  Arab  Repreientatiie  Feisal 
had  called  a  reasonable  Jewis'i  claim — Jew- 
ish leaders  nei'-rtheless  acquiesced  and  ac- 
cepted the  Partition  Plan — '.ery  r<"luctantly, 
to  be  sure,  but  they  accepted  it.  Remember, 
this  waa  an  offir'ia!  United  Nations  decision, 
on  November  29,  1947 

What  happened''  I  quote  from  a  book 
called  "In  the  Cause  of  Peace."  page  174, 
written  by  Trygve  Lie.  who  was  then  the 
United  Nations  Secretary  General : 

"On  30  November  1947,  the  .Arabs  of  Pales- 
tine, with  the  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance of  the  neighboring  Arab  states, 
launched  a  series  of  attacks  on  their  Jewish 
neighbors.  In  an  attempt  to  undo  by  force 


the  decision  taken  on  the  previous  day  by 
the  United  Nations  to  partition  Palestine 
into  independent  Jewish  and  Arab  States, 
lii.iccU  in  fi_'/i:omlc  union.  This  campaign  of 
violei'.ce  ' ',i;nilr.:tted  in  the  Invasion  of  Israel 
on  15  May  1948  by  the  regtilar  armies  <'f 
Egypt.  Jordan.  Syria.  Lebanon,  and  Iraq,  and 
contingents   from  Saudi   Arabia  and   Yemen. 

"The  invasion  of  Palestine  by  the  .Arab 
States  was  the  first  armed  aggrcssiun  which 
the  world  had  seen  since  the  end  of  the  war." 
(  End  of  quote  ) . 

Elsewhere  In  the  same  book  he  writes: 

"The  vArubs  had  repeatedly  asserted  they 
would  rtslst  the  United  Nations  Re.solutlon 
by  forc^'.  They  seemed  to  be  determined  to 
drive  that  point  home  by  assaults  upon  the 
Jewish  Community  In  Palestine." 

Yet.  over  and  over  again  Arab  leaders  have 
said  in  speeches  and  written  in  articles  and 
propaganda  pieces— and  you  have  Just  heard 
it  here  today — that  it  was  the  acts  of  terror 
by  the  700,000  Jews  against  the  million  Aral^ 
which  st.irted  the  fighting  and  whlcli  com- 
pelled  the   exodus  of   the  Palestinlun  Arabs 

In  the  United  Nations,  the  prime  minister 
of  Lebanon  said  at  a  plenary  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  on  October  4,  1960:  I 
quote: 

"The  failure  of  the  United  Nations  in  this 
matter  is  directly  attributed  to  Israel's  de- 
fiance of  the  1947  General  Assembly  Resolu- 
tion and  others,  ,  .  ." 

The  U.N.  Palestine  Commission.  In  its 
First  Report,  to  the  UN  Security  Council, 
dated  16  February  1948  (Which  Is  fully  three 
moiiths  before  the  declaration  of  the  State 
of  Israel)    said  the  following: 

"Powerful  Arab  interests,  both  inside  and 
outside  Palestine,  are  defying  the  resolution 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  are  eng.iged  in 
a  deliberate  effort  to  alter  by  force  the  set- 
liement  envisaged  therein." 

The  UN  Palestine  Commission,  In  its  2nd 
Report  to  the  2nd  Special  Session  of  the  UN 
Generil  Assembly,  dated  10  April  1948,  said: 

"The  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine  cooper- 
ated with  the  Commission  In  its  task  of 
implementing  the  Assembly's  resolution.  The 
Crovernments  of  the  Anb  States  and  the 
Ar.^b  H'.gtier  Committee  not  only  withheld 
their  cooperation  from  the  Commission,  but 
actively  opposed  the  Assembly's  re.solution. 
.\rmed  Ara'o  bands  from  neighboring  Arab 
States  have  infiltrated  into  the  territory  of 
P.ilestlne  and  together  with  local  Arab  forcea 
are  defeating  the  purposes  of  the  UN  Parti- 
tion resolution  by  acts  of  violence"  (This  Is 
UN  Document  rA  532.  Ch  VI.  par,  2). 

Two  weeks  later  on  April  23.  1948  Mr  Jama! 
Husselni.  at  the  time  .\cting  Chairman  of  the 
Palestine  Arab  Higher  Committee,  told  the 
UN  Security  Council — and  I  quote: 

"We  have  never  concealed  the  fact  that 
we  began  the  fighting,"  (This  is  on  P  14  of 
•he  Security  Council  Oflf.-iil  Records,  Third 
Year  r62,  287th  Meeting,  April  23.  19481 

Yet — In  1967 — almost  every  Arab  speech  In- 
cluding the  one  you  heard  here  today,  and 
almost  every  Ar:ib  article  will  tell  you  that 
the  700  000  P-,ilostlnlan  Jews  started  the 
fighting  and  the  million  Pale.'^tinian  Arabs 
were  the  innocent  victims  who  had  to  flee 

.And  now  let  us  examine  why  these  refugees 
did  leave  what  la  now  I'rael;  because  that  Is 
1  vital  point  In  weighing  the  moral  Issues 
involved. 

Wh»n  Israel  declared  Its  State  on  May  15, 
1948,  it  was  anxious  to  maintain  good  rela- 
tions with  the  Arabs  and  Its  leaders  made 
public  pronounrements  pleading  with  the 
Arabs  not  to  leav  Isra*"!,  but  to  stay  and  live 
In  peace  and  happiness, 

I  want  now  to  quote  to  you  Arab  sources 
of  what  actually  happened: 

From  "Falastln,"  Jord.in  dally,  of  the  date 
of  May  30.   1955: 

"We  the  refugees  who  have  brothers  and 
friends  among  the  Arabs  of  Israel,  have  tl» 
right  to  .address  the  members  of  the  .Arab 
Leac^ue  Council   ind  decl'ire: 


"We  lelt  our  homeland  on  the  strength  of 
false  promises  by  crooked  leaders  In  th* 
.Anb  St.ites,  They  promised  us  that  our 
at>sence  would  not  last  nvore  than  two 
weeks    ,   ,   ," 

Ami  in  .1  1951  article  In  Damascus  by  Ha] 
.Muh.immad  al-Kh.iteb,  a  leader  of  the  Mos- 
lem Brotherhoixl  in  Mind.itory  Palestine 
entitled  "Mln  At.ir  an-Nakbah'  (I  believe 
this  means  "In  the  Wake  of  the  Disaster," 
though  I'm  not  sure),  he  writes: 

"One  day  there  appeared  in  our  village  of 
T.ra  an  Arab  Le.gion  officer  and  declared 
that  he  had  come  to  supervise  our  evacua- 
tion. .  .  ." 

In  a  1955  article  In  Nazareth.  Nlmr  al- 
Hawarl,  lan  article  entitled  "Sir  an-Nak- 
bah"—  ('.Secret  of  the  Disaster"?)   he  writes 

"Iraq's  Prime  Minister  thundered  to  us  t.*ie 
following  message:  'We  shalf  smash  the 
country  with  our  guns,  and  destroy  acd 
obliterate  every  place  in  which  the  Jews  will 
seek  shelter.  The  Arabs  of  Palestine  should 
get  out  until  the  fighting  has  died  down,'" 

In  ".Ad-Dlfaa."  a  Jordan  dally,  of  Septen.- 
ber  6.  1954,  we  read  the  follow,lng: 

"The  .^rab  go',  ernments  told  us:  'Get  cjt 
so  that  we  can  get  In!'  So  we  got  out,  bu: 
they  did  not  get  In," 

The  fact  is  that  responsible  Jewish  author- 
ities did  all  they  could  to  check  the  Arab 
exodus  riie  Israel  Proclamation  of  Independ- 
ence of  May  14.  1948  called  upon  "the  .■\rjt 
people  dwelling  In  Israel  to  keep  the  peace 
and  to  play  their  part  in  the  development  < : 
the  State,  with  full  and  equal  citizenship 
and  due  responsibilities  In  all  its  bodies  ai;d 
Institutions"  End  of  quote. 

In  H.tlfa.  ftom  which  the  first  large-sca.e 
flight  took  place,  the  official  report  of  the 
British  Police,  af  that  time  not  too  friendly 
to  the  Jews,  contains  the  following,  on  April 
26,  1948: 

■  Every  effort  Is  being  made  by  the  Jews  to 
persuade  the  Arab  population  to  stay  and 
carry  on  with  their  normal  lives,  to  get  their 
shops  and  busine.'s  open  and  to  be  as^ured 
that  their  llve.s  and  Interests  will  be  safe  " 
(End  of  quote) . 

One  day  later,  on  April  27.  1948,  the  Arab 
National  Committee  in  Haifa  sent  a  memo- 
randum to  the  Arab  <i-e.igue  Government* 
announcing  its  decision  not  to  accept  any 
truce  with  the  Jews,  but  instead,  to  direct 
the  Arab  population  of  Haifa  to  move  to 
neighboring  Arab  countries.  Now  I  quote  from 
the  text  of  that  memorandum: 

"When  the  delegation  entered  the  Con- 
ference room  It  proudly  refused  to  sign  the 
truce  and  asked  that  the  evacuation  of  the 
.Arab  populatton  and  their  transfer  to  the 
neighboring  .^fab  countries  be  facilitated  . . 
The  miltiary  and  civil  authorities  and  the 
Jewish  representatives  expressed  their  pro- 
found regret  at  this  grave  decision,  Tlie  Jew- 
ish Mayor  of  Haifa  (Mr.  ShabUl  Levi),  ad- 
journed the  meeting  with  a  passionate  ap- 
peal to  the  Arab  population  to  reconsider  its 
decision" 

End  of  quote  from  an  official  Arab  memo- 
randum of  that  time. 

However,  let  us  go  on  from  here— from 
where  the  situation  stands  now. 

Let  us  hypotheticallv  a.^sume  that  there  a'f 
a  million  legitimate  .Arab  refugee.s — not  as 
stjmebody  recently  said  on  the  radio  in  a 
concentration  camp  controlled  by  Jews,  but 
rather  in  an  enclosed  area  determined  and 
cmtrolled  by  the  Arabs,  in  Arab  cir.ntries 
where  the  so-called  refugees  are  being  sup- 
ported by  the  L'nitcd  Natlon,s  and  nobolv  is 
being  killed:  nobody  l.s  lacing  thrust  into 
burning  death  oven.s:  mbody  Is  being  burled 
alive:  nobody's  body  chemicals  are  being 
used  to  make  soap;  nobody's  skin  is  being 
u.<ied  to  make  lamp,'ihades.  They  are  being 
fed  and  treated  like  human  beings,  until 
such  time  as  the  Arab  leaders  stop  pi. tying 
cruel  gam''.=;  with  tl.elr  destinies.  Inciden- 
t.-il!v,  thp  rulf-  Is  that  upon  the  death  of  » 
resident  In  the  camp  there,  the  food  card 
shoMki   be  tiirned  back,  and  this  Is  the  only 
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place  in  the  world  where  not  a  single  death 
aas  fetn  reported  in  eighteen  years.  (Ap- 
parently the  place  must  agree  with  them.) 
The  births.  howe\  cr,  have  been  reported  In 
jreat  number,  and  food  cards  Issued  for 
every  newly  born  Arab  there. 

Let  us  go  on  from  there.  Very  well — assume 
there  u-ere  a  million  refugees,  and  now  there 
•  re  more. 

How  can  any  fair-minded  person,  con- 
rerned  with  considerations  of  Justice,  fall  to 
,-ecogni/e  tliat  since  tlie  Arabs  openly  pro- 
iilm  they  are  still  officially  and  factually  at 
•A.ir  with  Israel,  that  obviously  to  take  back 
a  million  or  more  hate-fllled.  resentment- 
niir'ured  Arab.s  would  be  fo  admit  into  Israel 
a  million  enemy  nationals  and  fifth  colum- 
'!i,-/s  1'!  time  of  uar — which  would  certainly 
be  an  act  of  sheer  Idiixiy. 

At  the  Refugee  Conference  In  Horns.  Syria, 
in  JuU,  1957,  the  following  Resolution  was 
adopted : 

•  Any  discussion  aimed  at  a  solution  of  the 
Palestine  problem  uhich  will  not  be  based  on 
ensuring  the  refugee's  right  to  annihilate 
hrael  will  be  regarded  as  a  desecration  of  the 
Arab  people  and  an  act  of  treason."  (And  If 
you  want  to  know  where  I  got  this  I  took  It 
from  a  Lebanese  daily  newspaper,  "Beirut 
al-Massa"  of  July  15,  1957.) 

And  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  January  11, 
19.i9  contains  an  article  which  records  the 
impressions  of  a  team  of  American  Journal- 
ists who  toured  Arab  refugee  camps,  and 
contains  the  following,  which  Is  almost  a 
quote:'  "We  were  told  by  the  Director  of 
Jordans  Kalandla  Camp  for  Palestine  that 
when  refugees  talk  about  going  bi^ck  to  their 
former  homes  they  do  not  mean  repatria- 
tion In  Israel,  but  rather  to  convert  It  Into  an 
Arab  Country. 

Our  own  powerful  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, during  World  War  II,  not  only  barred 
their  doors  to  Japanese  citizens  but  actually 
interned  In  camps  peaceful  Japanese  who 
\':ri  American  c:ti:cns  and  who  happened  to 
'.r.  e  on  the  West  Coast,  because  they  were 
p<:)t€ntlal  fifth  columnists. 

And  this  was  the  all-powerful  United 
Sutes  of  America,  with  all  Its  might  and 
wealth,  and  is  close  to  200,000,000  popula- 
tion. How  unjust,  then — and  how  absurd — 
to  expect  tiny  Israel,  with  Its  2,000.0000  pop- 
■:lation,  to  take  In  a  million  enemy  nationals. 
It   would    be    an    act    of    sheer    stupidity! 

All  this  becomes  especially  unjust  when 
ne  considers  the  fact  that  the  official  records 
of  United  Nations  will  show  that  Israel  has 
consistently  offered  to  discuss  the  refugee 
question  as  part  of  an  overall  peace  plan, 
refusing  only  to  discuss  the  refugee  question 
■ts  an  isolated  question  In  a  framework  of  clr- 
•amstances  In  which  the  Arabs  would  con- 
tinue to  claim,  as  they  do  now,  that  a  state 
of  war  exists  between  them  and  Israel,  and 
that  they  will  annihilate  Israel  whenever  and 
wherever  they  get  the  chance;  and  what 
better  chance  could  they  possibly  get  than  to 
!>ave  a  million  of  their  enemy  nationals  In- 
side this  tiny  country? 

I  have  much  more  to  say  on  this,  but  no 
I'.T.ger  have  the  time  to  say  It.  There  Is 
however,  one  additional  point  concerning  the 
refugee  question  which  must  be  made  in 
weighing  Israel  s  moral  position  on  the  Arab 
refugee  question. 

I  refer  to  the  fact  that  in  this  one  case, 
•  or  some  unexplained  reason,  all  precedent 
!a  dealing  with  refugee  questions  Is  being 
lenored. 

.After  World  War  II  there  were  refugees  all 
o^er  the  world— there  were  13,000.000  refu- 
gees in  West  and  East  Germany;  15,000,000 
refugees  In  India  and  Pakistan;  400,000 
Karellans  In  Finland:  350,000  Volksdeutsche 
m  Austria,  2,500.000  who  moved  from  N. 
Korea  to  S.  Korea;  not  to  mention  over  a 
fhillion  refugee  Jews.  In  none  of  these  cases 
«'as  repatriation  to  the  original  country 
considered  to  be  the  answer.  In  each  case,  the 
problem  was  solved  because  there  waa  a  co- 


national  or  co-rellglous  host  country  which 
was  willing  to  solve  it.  Why  In  this  one  in- 
stance, when  all  the  facts  In  the  world  make 
it  Illogical  and  unnatural,  should  there  be 
pressure  for  repatriation  In  one  ofthe  tiniest 
of  all  the  world's  nations?  If  I  wer?  to  say 
that  Israel  has  1%  of  the  territory  of  the 
Arab  countries,  I  would  be  exaggerating  the 
size  of  Israel's  territory  by  500 Tr .  Where, 
then,  is  one's  sense  of  Justice  when  he  advo- 
cates that  the  Arab  countries  shall  continue 
to  hold  Infinitely  vast  stretches  of  unpopu- 
lated land  but  that  these  million  or  more  of 
their  homeless  Arab  brethren  shall  be  foisted 
upon  tiny  little  Israel — especially  In  light  of 
the  fact  that  Israel  has  taken  In  so  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jewish  refugees 
who  directly  or  Indirectly,  have  been  driven 
out  of  Arab  countries? 

Let  me  close  with  a  recollection  of  two  little 
stories.  One,  which  would  sjmibollze  my  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Arabs  as  a  better  ap- 
proach than  the  one  they  are  using,  Is  the 
one  most  of  us  read  in  our  third  grade 
reader.  The  sun  and  the  wind  decided  to 
stage  a  contest  to  determine  which  of  them 
is  stronger.  They  saw  a  man  walking.  The  test 
of  strength,  they  decided,  would  be  to  see 
who  could  get  that  man's  coat  oflf.  The  wind 
huffed  and  puffed  and  blew  violently,  but 
the  stronger  he  did  so  the  more  the  man 
kept  his  coat  on.  When  the  wind  failed,  the 
sun,  In  Its  turn,  merely  applied  Its  warmth, 
and  off  came  the  coat.  It  was  the  stronger. 

And  one  more  little  story  which  symbolizes 
my  feeling  about  the  whole  Arab  refugee 
situation  and  Its  potential  for  ultimate  solu- 
tion. 

An  expert  geographer  and  population  ex- 
pert was  recently  asked  whether  all  the  peo- 
ple In  the  world  could  be  fitted  Into  the 
State  of  Texas. 

His  answer  was:  "Yes — if  they  are  friends." 

Thank  you. 


PUTTING  THE  BLAME  WHERE  IT 
BELONGS 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
headlines  and  news  stories  which  we  see 
and  hear  today  are  truly  iHcredible.  Who 
would  have  ever  believed  20  years  ago 
that  in  city  after  city  of  our  major  met- 
ropolitan areas  there  would  be  armed 
insun-ection — that  scores  of  people 
would  be  killed — thousands  wounded  and 
driven  from  their  homes — that  thou- 
sands of  business  people  would  be  robbed, 
looted  by  mobs  and  burned  out — that 
there  would  be  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  property  damage  by  American 
citizens  fighting  the  Government  and  all 
lawful  authority. 

It  is  almost  unbelievable.  How  could 
this  be  in  the  "good  ole  U.S.A,"?  The 
richest,  strongest,  most  powerful  nation 
on  earth? 

Many  editors,  commentators.  Con- 
gressmen, and  others  are  looking  for  the 
cause  and  putting  forth  explanations, 
but  few  are  willing  to  place  the  blame 
where  it  really  belongs. 

Recently  a  branch  bank  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  closed  its  doors  and  went  out 
of  business  and  put  a  big  sign  in  its  win- 
dow that  it  did  so  because  it  had  been 
robbed  so  often  it  could  no  longer  stay 


in  business.  The  same  is  tiue  of  a  large 
chain  drugstore  and  other  stores  in 
Washington.  They  have  put  large  adver- 
tisements in  the  papers  saying  they  had 
been  robbed  so  much  they  were  going 
out  of  business. 

One  of  the  largest  local  Washington 
papers  recently  ran  a  series  of  articles 
on  crime  and  said  because  the  newsboys 
were  ganged  and  robbed  so  often  by 
gangs  of  toughs  it  was  hard  to  get 
enough  newsboys  to  deliver  the  papers. 

Major  crime  across  the  entire  Nation  is 
up  35  percent. 

The  incidents  of  crime  and  of  the  riots 
and  burning  going  on  across  the  Nation 
are  not  unrelated. 

The  breakdown  of  law  and  order  and 
respect  for  law  and  the  courts  is  a  rela- 
tively new  thing.  It  was  unknown  when 
I  was  growing  up  and  when  most  of  to- 
day's adults  were  growing  up.  Yet  thl-^  Is 
the  basic  reason  for  our  most  serious 
problems  today.  To  blame  it  on  the  fact 
people  are  poor  or  in  need  is  ridiculous. 

The  biggest  one  factor  in  bringing  this 
about  has  been  the  Government  itself — 
the  Congress  yielding  its  power  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  the  executive  branch 
playing  politics  with  people's  rights 
under  the  disguise  of  civil  rights,  and  the 
judiciary  usurping  authority  and  taking 
the  liberal  view  that  it  should  legislate 
social  reforms  where  the  Congress  failed 
to  do  so. 

What  do  I  mean? 

Martin  Luther  King  makes  the  state- 
ment that  he  will  not  obey  any  law  that 
he  feels  is  unjust — and  the  Attorney 
General  and  President  applaud. 

In  the  marches  and  demonstrations  in 
Alabama  and  elsewhere  in  the  South  the 
Federal  Government  not  only  encouraged 
it — President  Kennedy  and  President 
Johnson  spent  millions  of  the  taxpayers 
money  to  insure  and  promote  it. 

This  was  fine  and  applauded  because  it 
was  happening  in  the  South — in  bad  ol' 
Alabama,  or  Mississippi,  or  Arkansas. 

The  Johnson  administration  passed  a 
so-called  civil  rights  voting  bill  which 
said  that  in  the  bad  ol'  South  everyone 
could  vote  whether  they  could  read  or 
write — or  not — but  only  in  the  South.  Il- 
literates cannot  vote  in  New  York,  or 
California,  or  Texas. 

When  we  had  our  troubles  in  Alabama 
with  the  Selma-Montgomery  march  the 
marchers  broke  about  every  law  on  the 
books,  but  the  Federal  court  said  that 
was  all  right  because  they  were  demon- 
strating for  their  civil  rights,  and  those 
who  were  arrested  for  criminal  offenses 
were  turned  loose  by  the  courts. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  said  in  New 
Orleans  last  year : 

If  I  had  to  live  In  a  slum,  I  think  you  would 
have  had  more  trouble  than  you've  had  al- 
ready— because  I've  got  enough  spark  left 
In  me  to  lead  a  mighty  good  revolt. 

President  Johnson  said  In  his  Inaugu- 
ral address — in  an  obvious  attempt  to 
identify  himself  with  the  new  black 
power  movement,  "We  shall  overcome." 
The  Supreme  Court  judges  were  present 
and  applauded  their  endorsement. 

When  a  full-time  Federal  employee  of 
the  poverty  program  in  Mississippi  is  ar- 
rested in  a  demonstration  at  the  Capitol 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  not  even  taken 
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off  the  payroll  for  failing  to  be  on  the 
job  In  Mississippi  no  one  was  surprised. 

Now  the  mayor  of  Newark,  N.J.,  is  call- 
ing for  a  Federal  investigation  into  the 
fact  that  Federal  poverty  workers  were 
some  of  the  main  instigators  in  the 
Newark  riots. 

When  racial  problems  erupted  in  Ala- 
bama a  few  of  my  colleagues,  over- 
whelmed with  solicitude  for  the  people 
of  Alabama,  packed  their  bags  called  the 
photographers  and  took  the  first  plane 
to  Montgomery  to  help  us  solve  our 
problems. 

I  have  not  seen  a  similar  exodus  by 
these  gentlemen  to  Newark.  Chicago. 
Plainfleld.  Cincinatti.  and  other  recent 
riot  areas.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
several  of  these  gentlemen  who  evidenced 
so  much  compassion  for  Alabama  have 
had  riots  at  home  since;  riots  that  make 
our  troubles  in  Alabama  look  like  a 
picnic.  One  cannot  help  but  wonder,  in 
view  of  their  own  riots,  if  perhaps  they 
could  have  spent  their  time  more  profit- 
ably at  home  working  on  their  own  prob- 
lems. They  obviously  were  needed  there 
more  in  Alabama. 

One  of  the  biggest  mistakes  made  by 
the  Federal  Government  was  to  reward 
the  rioters  by  pouring  millions  of  dollars 
into  Watts  and  sissume  a  placating  atti- 
tude. This  is  all  the  Inducement  needed 
for  any  area  to  say :  "  Were  gonna  get  us 
some  Federal  money  or  we're  gonna  have 
another  Watts." 

The  fact  Is,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  cannot 
buy  friends.  You  cannot  buy  respect,  and 
all  the  money  in  the  world  will  not  make 
people  obey  the  law. 

The  people  all  over  America  are  learn- 
ing the  truth  of  what  we  in  the  South 
have  been  trying  to  tell  them,  but  with- 
out success:  Money  is  not  the  great  pan- 
acea— the  answer  to  all  social  Ills.  At  no 
time  in  our  history  has  the  conservative's 
creed  been  more  meaningful: 

You  carmot  bring  about  prosperity  by 
discouraging  thrift. 

You  cannot  help  small  men  by  tearing 
down  big  men. 

You  carmot  strengthen  the  weak  by 
weakening  the  strong. 

You  cannot  lift  the  wage  earner  by 
pulling  down  the  wage  payer. 

You  cannot  help  the  poor  man  by  de- 
strojrlng  the  rich. 

You  cannot  keep  out  of  trouble  by 
spending  more  than  your  income. 

You  cannot  further  brotherhood  of 
man  by  Inciting  class  hatred. 

You  carmot  establish  security  on  bor- 
rowed money. 

You  cannot  build  character  and  cour- 
age by  taking  away  mans  Initiative  and 
Independence. 

You  cannot  help  men  permanently  by 
doing  for  them  what  they  could  and 
should  do  for  themselves. 


There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RY.\N  Mr  .Speaker,  if  out  of  the 
senseless  destruction  and  havoc  of  the 
recent  riots,  major  sections  of  our  af- 
fected cities  are  to  be  reconstructed,  then 
businesses  which  are  an  integral  part  of 
community  life  must  be  encouraged  to 
continue  Life  will  be  even  more  bleak 
without  the  normal  .sources  of  supplies. 
The  availability  of  Insurance  Is  essen- 
tial If  businesses  are  to  remain. 

Even  without  the  threat  of  major  civil 
disorder,  In.surers  are  reluctant  to  insure 
businesses  in  slum  areas  simply  because 
of  the  usually  hl:rh  crime  rate.  When 
damage  runs  to  the  hundreds  of  millions, 
as  in  Watts,  Newark,  or  Detroit,  premi- 
ums become  impossibly  high,  if  insur- 
ance is  available  at  all. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide Federal  compen.sation  to  insurance 
compjtfiies  for  losses  sustainf"d  in  riot- 
torn  areas.  Where  the  President  deter- 
mines that  a  major  civil  disorder  has 
occurred,  or  Is  occurring,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  would  be  authorized 
to  designate  the  area  in  which  insurers 
would  be  compensated  up  to  90  percent 
for  losses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  major  thru.st  of  the 
current  riots  has  been  directed  against 
commercial  establishments.  Their  re- 
covery is  essential  to  the  recovery  6f  our 
cities.  New  investment  to  create  Jobs  and 
to  restore  normal  commerce  is  a  necessity 
if  the  job  of  rebuilding  is  to  move 
forward. 

Availability  of  Insurance — and  at  rea- 
sonable rates — is  only  one  aspect  of  the 
problem  of  business  location.  However, 
without  it.  businesses  are  less  likely  to 
as.sume  the  risk  of  serving  conununitles 
which  are  beset  with  the  Ills  which  have 
led  to  riots. 

Where  It  Is  possible  to  provide  some 
mea.sure  of  compen.sation.  Govcinraent 
should  help.  This  proposal  is  one  way  the 
process  of  reconstruction  can  begin. 

Of  cour.se.  th.e  economic  damage  al- 
ready suffered  in  our  major  cities 
through  riots  is  far  greater  than  the  cost 
of  urban  programs  which  Congress  has 
rejected  this  year. 

It  Is  time  for  Congre-ss  to  take  the 
necessary  action  it  has  delayed  so  long — 
action  to  rebuild  the  cities  of  our  Nation, 
to  give  ghetto  inhabitants  some  hope  of  a 
decent  life  .so  that  mass  anarchy  will  not 
appear  to  be  the  only  means  of  acquir- 
ing the  con.sumer  goods  displayed  every- 
where and  the  only  outlet  for  inestimable 
hostility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  this  bill  l.s  only 
a  sfnall  step  toward  a  .solution.  It  does  go 
to  one  of  the  most  immediate  needs.  I 
hope  It  will  receive  prompt  consideration. 


FEDERAL  COMPENSATION  FOR  IN- 
SURED LOSSES  IN  AREAS  OF 
MAJOR  CrVTL  DISORDERS 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 


FREEDOM  OP  CHOICE  VERSUS  FDA'S 
FOOD  SUPPLEMENT  EDICT 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOS.MER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hon- 
ored today  to  Introduce  H  R  11837  which 


has  biparti.san  support  as  evidenced  by 
its  cosfxjnsorship  by  Mr.  Wvatt.  Mr. 
Baring.  Mr.  Waldie.  Mr.  Adair.  Mr.  Mor- 
ris. Mr.  Pelly.  Mr.  Tunney.  Mr.  Roybal, 
Mr.  McClory.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Teague  of  California,  Mr.  Cabell. 
Mr.  Helstoski.  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah,  Mr. 
McDade.  Mrs.  May.  Mr.  Cederberg,  and 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois.  Identical  bills 
are  also  being  Introduced  by  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBO.  H.R.  11841;  Mr.  Minshall,  H.R. 
11840:  Mr.  Cunningham.  H.R.  11839;  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho.  H.R.  11838;  Mr.  Brown 
of  California.  H  R.  11842;  and  others. 

This  bill  amends  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a  defi- 
nition of  food  supplements  and  to  limit 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  In  administering  this  act.  as  It 
relates  to  the  potency,  number,  combina- 
tion, amount  or  variety  of  any  synthetic 
or  natural  vitamin,  mineral,  substance 
or  Ingredient  of  any  food  supplement, 
and  to  requiring  a  warning  label  on  any 
food  supplement  unless.  In  both  In- 
stances, the  article  Is  intrinsically  in- 
jurious to  health  in  the  recommended 
do.sage. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is,^evl- 
dent  to  each  of  us  who  introduced  con- 
current resolutions  in  the  89th  Congress 
aimed  at  preventing  enforcement  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration's  food 
supplement  order,  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  on  June  18, 1966.  Those  con- 
current resolutions  expressed  the  sen.se 
of  Congress  that  the  FDA's  order  should 
not  be  enforced  until  Congre.ss  had 
specifically  given  authority  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  they  were  ef- 
fective in  delaying  FDA's  enforcement  of 
its  food  supplement  order. 

To  prevent  further  attempts  by  FDA 
to  regulate  the  daily  lives  of  Americans 
in  the  use  of  vitamins  and  food  supple- 
ments strong  legislation  is  needed- 
amendments  such  as  we  are  proposing  to 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act. 

The  regulations  proposed  by  FDA  last 
year  would  have  required  a  label  which 
read: 

vitamins  and  minerals  are  supplied  In 
abundant  amounts  by  the  foods  we  e:it.  The 
Pood  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  National 
Research  Council  recommends  that  dietary 
needs  be  satisfied  by  foods.  Except  for  per- 
sons with  special  medical  needs,  there  Is  no 
scientific  basis  for  recommending  routine  u.'* 
of  dietary  supplements. 

In  trj-ing  to  talk  the  user  of  vitamins 
and  food  supplements  out  of  his  pur- 
chase, the  FDA  also  sought  to  limit  the 
potency  of  vitamin  tablets  or  capsules 
that  could  be  bought  without  a  prescrip- 
tion. I  have  been  infnrmed  that  there 
never  has  been  an  accidental  death  due 
to  vitamin  overdosage,  but  it  Is  said  that 
one  person  dies  every  three  days  from 
taking  lethal  do.ses  of  aspirin. 

The  regulations  proposed  by  FDA  last 
year  would  impose  excessive  costs  on 
con.sumers  by  forcing  them  to  get  pre- 
.scriptlons  for  vitamins  and  would  make 
It  difficult  for  millions  to  obtain  needed 
food  .supplements — and  would  hit  hardest 
at  senior  citizens  with  flxed  or  limited 
incomes.  They  would  ruin  thousands  of 
small  businessmen  now  operating  health 
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(ood  stores.  All  manufactures  would  be 
required  to  make  practically  the  same 
product  with  the  same  limited  selections 
of  ingredients,  with  the  same  label.  Thus 
competition  would  be  eliminated,  and 
producers  prohibited  from  improving 
their  products  based  on  results  of  nu- 
tritional research.  The  result  would  be 
a  government-created,  government-con- 
trolled monopoly  restraining  free  trade 
in  violation  of  existing  antitrust  laws — 
another  example  of  bureaucratic  con- 
tempt for  the  Nation's  taxpayers  and  its 
laws. 

Aside  from  any  merits  the  FDA  edict 
might  have  in  curbing  any  abuses  in 
vitamin  advertising,  the  entire  concept 
Is  foreign  to  the  American  tradition.  Why 
should  Uncle  Sam  pick  one  industry  to 
pronounce  as  "dangerous"  when  doctors 
have  been  prescribing  vitamins  and  min- 
erals for  years?  The  Committee  on  Rec- 
ommended Dietary  Allowances  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science  accused  the 
FDA  of  junking  its  recommendations  and 
setting  up  arbitrary  levels  of  its  own.  In 
dropping  its  own  "minimum  daily  re- 
quirements" of  vitamins  which  have  been 
In  effect  for  25  years,  the  FDA  was  re- 
versing its  own  directive  which  set  up 
minimums,  by  suggesting  that  no  mini- 
mums  are  necessary.  In  addition,  this  di- 
rective was  greatly  in  variance  with  the 
results  of  a  survey  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  revealed  that  48  per- 
cent of  American  families  are  deficient 
In  at  least  one  recognized  Important  nu- 
trient. 

The  FDA  edict  ignored  the  fact  that 
food  supplements  are  merely  concen- 
trated foods,  such  as  liver,  bone  meal, 
brewers  yeast,  and  wheat  germ.  Does  a 
teenager  living  on  hotdogs,  catsup  and 
Coke  get  a  well-balanced  diet?  Do  peo- 
ple who  never  touch  green  leafy  vege- 
tables get  abundant  vitamins? 

No  one,  neither  the  FDA  nor  medical 
practitioners,  should  have  a  monopoly 
on  a  simple  therapy,  where  no  danger  is 
Involved.  Freedom  of  choice  should  be 
routine  in  a  healthy  society. 


THE  MILITARY  SALES  PROGRAM 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  out- 
set of  today's  session,  I  took  the  floor 
under  the  1 -minute  rule  to  make  a  few 
brief  observations  regarding  the  mili- 
tary sales  program. 

I  indicated  on  that  occasion  that  later 
In  the  afternoon  I  would  again  address 
the  House  on  this  subject  In  order  to 
present  some  statistics  and  to  enlarge 
upon  my  statement  that  certain  aspects 
of  the  military  sales  program  concern  me 
deeply  and  are  being  looked  into  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Because  there  has  been  some  confu- 
sion about  the  basic  facts  relating  to  this 
program,  I  will  begin  by  reviewing  Its 
historical  framework. 


EABLT   HISTOBT 

All  of  us  remember,  I  am  certain,  the 
tragic  events  of  World  War  U.  It  was 
during  that  period,  through  sales  of 
military  equipment  to  the  British  and 
the  French  on  the  eve  of  the  war, 
through  additional  substantial  sales  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  through  the  disposition 
of  war  materials  during  the  immediate 
postwar  period,  that  our  country  estab- 
lished a  series  of  precedents  which,  in 
time,  led  to  the  present  foreign  military 
sales  program. 

The  basic  legislation  authorizing  for- 
eign military  sales  came  later.  In  1949, 
following  the  ratification  of  the  NATO 
Treaty,  the  Congress  approved  the  Mu- 
tual Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949  which 
authorized  transfers  of  military  equip- 
ment and  procurement  assistance  to  a 
limited  number  of  countries  which  either 
received  our  grant  military  aid  or  were 
allied  with  us  in  mutual  defense  under- 
takings. 

During  those  early  years,  the  authority 
provided  In  the  law  was  referred  to  as 
"reimbursable  aid."  Our  neighbor  to  the 
north,  Canada,  which  was  at  that  time 
changing  over  from  British  'm  United 
States  military  equipment,  and  which 
donated  substantial  amounts  of  her  own 
military  stocks  to  NATO,  became  the  pri- 
mary t)eneflciary,  and  the  largest  pur- 
chaser of  U.S.  military  articles  during 
the  1949-53  period. 

Several  other  NATO  allies,  together 
with  Korea  and  Brazil,  were  among  the 
early  participants  In  this  undertaking. 
the    change   faom    "recmbubsable    aid"    to 
"sales" 

In  1954,  the  Congress  instituted  the 
military  sales  program.  The  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954,  contained  a  new  sec- 
tion 106  which  was  entitled  "Sale  of 
Military  Equipment,  Materials,  and 
Services,"  and  which  authorized  the 
President  to  sell  military  articles,  as  well 
as  to  extend  credit  on  such  sales. 

There  was  no  celling  on  those  trans- 
actions in  the  1954  act. 

This  authority  was  further  amended 
by  the  Congress  in  1957,  1961,  1962.  1964. 
1965,  and  1966.  These  consecutive  amend- 
ments revised  the  basic  authority  and, 
in  summary — 

Authorized  the  sale  of  materiel  from 
stock  on  payment  after  delivery; 

Authorized  procurements  for  sale  pur- 
suant to  "dependable  undertaking" 
arrangements ; 

Provided  for  the  use  of  military  assist- 
ance funds  for  credit  sales  financing  to 
countries  eligible  for  grant  aid; 

Capitalized  the  foreign  military  sales 
fund,  initially  authorizing  $175  million, 
with  subsequent  Eulditions  bringing  the 
fund  to  its  present  level  of  $383  million ; 
and  authorized  the  reuse  of  payments 
received  from  foreign  countries  for  fur- 
ther credit  sales; 

Authorized  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  guarantee  repayment  to  exporters,  in-? 
surance  companies,  financial  Institutions, 
or  others  who  extend  credit  to  foreign 
governments  for  the  purchase  of  military 
materiel,  the  Defense  Department  estab- 
lishing at  the  same  time  a  25-percent 
guarantee  reserve: 

Authorized  the  establishment  of  fixed 
prices  to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser  when 


such  is  determined  to  be  in  the  U.S. 
national  interest; 

Authorized  the  acquisition  and  dispo- 
sition of  evidences  of  indebtedness  or 
ownership;  and 

Provided  that  sales  and  exchange  pro- 
grams shall  be  administered  so  as  to  en- 
courage regional  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament agreements  and  to  discourage 
arms  races;  and,  in  1966,  established  a 
ceiling  of  $85  million  on  the  total  amount 
of  grant  military  aid  and  sales  to  the 
American  Republics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  ACfairs  and  chairman 
of  its  Subcommittee  on  Europe  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  NATO,  I  had  of- 
fered a  number  of  these  amendments 
wliich  i  bgcame  law  and  which  were  de- 
slgned*^  guide  the  administration  of 
the  military  sales  program  in  our  na- 
tional interest. 

I  should  say  at  this  pwint  that  one  of 
the  key  considerations  which  influenced 
my  actions  in  these  instances,  and  which 
I  am  certain  was  also  on  the  mind  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  was  our  desire  to  achieve 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the 
burden  of  our  mutual  defense  under- 
takings. 

At  the  outset,  we  simply  provided  mil- 
itary assistance  on  a  grant  basis  to  our 
allies  engaged  in  a  common  defense 
against  Communist  aggression.  But  as 
some  of  those  countries  became  more 
capable  of  sharing  the  burdens  of  com- 
mon defense,  we  urged  the  substitution 
of  sales — both  direct  sales  and  credit 
sales — for  outright  grants. 

We  had  not  created  the  Communist 
military  threat  which  has  confronted 
us  during  the  past  two  decades  and 
which  continues  to  challenge  us  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  world.  That  threat  was 
there — and  the  free  world  had  to  meet 
it.  By  authorizing  military  sales,  we  had 
simply  tried  to  lift  the  heavy  burden 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  American  tax- 
payers— and  to  shift  some  part  of  it  to 
other  free  world  countries. 

EXPERIENCE    WITH    MILITARY    SALES 

Now  what  has  been  our  experience  in 
this  field? 

To  begin,  we  have  achieved  a  substan- 
tial part  of  our  basic  objective.  As  mili- 
tary sales  to  our  allies  increased,  our 
grant  aid  was  reduced,  the  costs  of  our 
military  forces  were  largely  offset  by  for- 
eign military  purchases,  and  our  balance 
of  payments  benefited  from  this  process. 

Also,  certain  definite  conclusions  re- 
garding the  size,  the  direction  and  the 
impact  of  our  sales  undertakings  became 
clearly  apparent. 

For  one,  we  were  making  our  military 
sales  primarily  to  the  developed,  indus- 
trialized countries  of  the  free  world. 

During  the  1961-66  period,  for  exam- 
ple, during  which  time  we  sold  or  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  sell,  $11.1  bilUon  in 
militai-y  articles  and  services,  89  percent 
of  our  military  exports  went  to  Europe 
and  Canada  and  to  the  developed  coun- 
tries of  the  Far  East,  primarily  Japan, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

Only  11  percent  of  those  exports  went 
to  all  other  countries  which  were  enabled 
through  this  program  to  meet  some  of 
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their  urgent  Internal  security  require- 
ments for  military  equipment. 

Second,  our  military  sales  have 
helped  our  balance  of  payments.  During 
the  1961-66  period,  again,  about  41  per- 
cent of  our  defense  expenditures  enter- 
ing the  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments was  offset  by  military  sales  re- 
ceipts. 

Third,  our  military  sales  have  ac- 
counted for  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
defense  procurement  of  countries  pur- 
chasing our  equipment.  Less  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  mihtary  equipment  budgets 
of  the  industrialized  countries  have  been 
devoted  to  procurement  from  the  Umted 
States.  In  the  case  of  Scandinavia,  the 
percentage  was  only  8  percent. 

Fourth,  our  military  sales  have  been 
concentrated  in  very  few  countries.  Look- 
ing baclc  again  at  the  1961-66  period,  we 
find  that  71  percent  of  U.S.  mihtary  sales 
went  to  Great  Britain,  Australia,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy. 

Fifth,  and  this  brings  me  to  the  issue 
over  which  there  has  been  considerable 
controversy  during  recent  days,  credit 
financing  has  covered  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  military  sales.  Of  the  $111  bil- 
lion in  orders  and  commitments  made 
during  the  1961-66  period.  72  percent 
was  on  a  cash  basis.  The  other  28  per- 
cent was  financed  by  credit  provided  by 
private  banks,  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
or  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Fiurthermore,  about  three-fourths  of 
such  credit  was  provided  to  the  de- 
veloped— not  the  developing — countries 

Finalfy,  credit  extended  through  the 
Military  Assistance  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Revolving  Fund  has  financed  less 
than  8  percent  of  military  sales  During 
the  1961-66  period,  total  credit  extended 
through  this  revolvint:  fund  amounted 
to  $756  million 

SOMC     PROBLEMS     DEMAND     ATTENTIO.V 

This,  in  brief,  has  been  the  frame- 
work of  the  military  sale.s  proi,'ram 
which  has  been  di.scu.s.>ed  so  widely  dur- 
ing the  past  week  or  two. 

This  framework,  however,  does  not 
give  us  the  complete  picture  And  there 
are  aspects  of  this  program  which  have 
concerned  me  deeply  and  which,  as  I 
stated  earUer,  are  under  consideration 
by  our  committee 

For  one.  there  is  the  question  whether 
military  sales  to  the  developing  coun- 
tries— even  though  they  account  for 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  total  pro- 
gram— there  is  the  question  whether 
these  sales  have  not  included  sophisti- 
cated, expensive  equipment  which  is  not 
required  for  internal  security  purposes 
and  which  is  absorbing,'  resources  des- 
perately needed  for  economic  and  social 
development  purposes 

Secondly,  there  is  the  question 
whether  sales  have  been  made,  or  are 
being  made,  to  countries  and  areas 
which  are  on  the  brink  of  conflict, 
thereby — even  perhaps  indirectly — con- 
tributing to  power  imbalances  and  fur- 
ther troubles. 

And  thirdly,  there  i.s  the  question 
whether,  in  making  a  sale  to  a  given 
country,  our  Government  ofiQcials  have 
any  knowledge  of,  or  effective  control 
over,  the  final  destination  of  the  equip- 
ment   being    sold.    This    is    certainly    a 


serious  issue  which  is  receiving  close 
attention  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  previously,  the 
facts  about  the  military  sales  program, 
including  information  of  a  classified 
nature  which  I  cannot  discuss  here,  are 
available  to  all  Members  of  Congress 
having  a  legitimate  interest  in  them. 
Many  of  these  facts,  including  informa- 
tion about  the  participation  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  in  the  financing  of 
military  sales,  have  been  a  matter  of 
public  record.  They  appear  in  the  re- 
ports submitted  annually  on  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program  by  our  commit- 
tee, a!id  by  the  corresponding  committee 
of  the  other  body.  They  ought  to  be 
studied — and  studied  carefully— by  all 
Members. 

I  sincerely  hope  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  information  which  I  have  tried  to 
convey  to  the  House  today  will  prove  of 
help  to  the  membership  in  considering 
the  various  factors  relating  to  mllitan- 
sales. 

I  al.so  want  to  assure  the  House  that 
this  subject  continues  to  receive  close 
attention  within  the  Committee  on 
Forcicn  Affairs  and  its  appropriate 
subcommittees 


ANARCHY  RLT.es 


Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  GurnkyI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  ix)int  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vu-ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GURNEY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  io.solution  to  establish 
a  committee  to  investii^ate  the  riots  that 
have  torn  Detroit.  Newark,  Cambiidge. 
and  sj  many  other  citits.  The  purpose 
of  the  committee  is  to  determine  the  real 
causes  of  the  riots 

Evcrj'one  .seems  to  have  an  idea  how 
riots  begin,  but  only  with  a  detailed  and 
comprehensive  study  can  we  find  the 
truth  behind  the  sickness  in  our  streets. 

We  cannot  pretend  h  jvvever  that  creat- 
ing a  committee  will  solve  our  problem 
or  stop  the  anarchy,  Tlie  immediate 
problem  is  to  stop  the  violence  which 
can  only  hurt  both  Negroes  and  whites 

In  all  of  the  history  of  our  Nation, 
there  has  never  been  a  lime  when  our 
society  has  been  faced  with  greater  dan- 
ger. It  is  said  that  America  is  facing 
anarchy.  The  truth  of  the  matter  i.>  that 
It  is  seeing  it  day  after  day,  in  city  after 
city,  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land. 
The  whole  fabric  of  our  society  .seems  to 
be  falling  apart. 

The  leaders  of  our  Government,  here 
in  Congress,  are  hurling  accusations 
a«alnst  each  other.  Liberals  say  the  trou- 
ble is  that  not  enough  has  been  done  for 
the  Negroes  in  their  struggle  toward 
equal  rights,  conservatives  say  that  so 
much  has  been  promised  by  the  liberals 
that  it  has  led  Negroes  to  expect  too 
much.  North  and  South  berate  each 
other.  Republicans  say  that  Democratic 
administration  leadership  is  lacking  in 
this  grave  domestic  crises.  Democrats  say 
that  Republicans  have  not  backed  the 
Great  Society  welfare  bills,  particularly 


those  dealing  with  housing  social  prob- 
lems of  the  cities. 

The  stark  naked  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  law  and  order  is  falling  apart  in  this 
Nation.  In  riot-torn  cities  like  Detroit 
and  Newark,  there  has  been  day  after 
day  when  there  was  no  law  and  order. 

The  full  complement  of  the  police  de- 
partments plus  the  National  Guard  have 
been  helpless,  in  the  face  of  murder, 
arson,  looting  on  a  scale  exceeding  that 
of  actual  warfare. 

The  primary  problem  right  now  is  to 
restore  law  and  order  in  the  troubled 
cities,  and  to  guarantee  it  elsewhere 
around  the  land. 

The  hour  is  long  overdue  for  dramatic 
leadership  from  President  Johnson,  and 
the  administration.  The  problem  is  too 
great  for  any  mayor,  any  Governor;  the 
solution  lies  in  the  combined  efforts  of 
all,  with  leadership  coming  from  the 
President. 

The  first  immediate  step  should  be  to 
make  available  Federal  riot  trained 
troops  in  lar^e  numbers,  alerted  to  go 
anywhere,  at  any  time  where  trouble 
spots  appear. 

Next  a  special  training  program 
should  be  initiated  for  the  National 
Guard,  to  train  these  units  for  riot  duty. 

Finally,  the  Federal  Government 
should  make  available  moneys  earmarked 
specially  for  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  with  a  first  emphasis  upon 
training  them  in  riot  duty.  Troubled  city 
after  city  has  revealed  that  local  police 
departments  are  almost  totally  unpre- 
pared to  handle  riots. 

An  intensive  program  of  training  Is 
needed  at  once  to  prepare  police  depart- 
ments in  the  handling  of  riots. 

At  the  same  time  their  numbers 
should  be  increased  very  materially  and 
their  overall  training  and  quality. 

The  disaster  of  the  riots  should  not 
close  our  eyes  to  the  tremendous  increase 
in  serious  crime  and  the  general  disre- 
spect of  law  and  order. 

Agahi.  I  believe  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment mu.-t  help  here  with  financial  re- 
.sources.  The  job  is  too  big  for  local  taxes. 
It  is  a  national  problem  threatening  the 
very  fabric  of  our  society.  Uncle  Sam 
must  help. 

There  is  much  wrong  with  the  ghetto 
problem  in  this  countiy.  but  destroying 
what  we  have  now.  schools,  churches, 
and  homes  is  no  solution. 

Neuroes  are  beintr  hurt  by  these  riots 
Their  houses  and  property  are  being  de- 
stroyed. Law  enforcement  must -come 
flr.st. 


REPRESENTATIVE  BERRY  ASKS  RE- 
VIEW OF  PROPOSED  POSTAL  RATE 
INCREASES  FOR  NEWSPAPERS, 
OTHER    SECOND-CLASS    MAIL 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  BehrvI  may  ex- 
tend his  rem.arks  at  this  point  in  the 
RECORn  and  irclude  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  i^entleman  from 
Virginia  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  newspaper- 
men of  my  district  have  alerted  me  that 
postal  rate  increases  of  as  much  as  300 
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percent  are  contemplated  for  them.  An- 
nounced decisions  of  the  House  Postal 
Rate  Subcommittee  confirm  that  tenta- 
tively the  subcommittee  plans  to  quad- 
ruple the  cost  of  in-county  delivery  for 
the  very  smallest  newspapers. 

I  know,  from  some  experience  in  small 
town  newspaper  publishing,  how  devas- 
tating cost  increases  of  this  order  would 
be.  They  far  exceed  the  projected  hikes 
for  first-  and  third-class  mail,  in  terms  of 
percentages,  and  are  substantially  above 
the  increases  recommended  to  Congress 
by  the  Post  OflQce  Department. 

The  newspapers  of  the  Nation  know 
postal  rates  must  be  raised  to  meet  rising 
costs.  At  the  recent  rate  hearings  their 
representatives  accepted  the  increases 
proposed  in  H.R.  7977,  the  Department's 
bill.  This  measure  called  for  a  basic  sec- 
ond-class rate  increase  of  23  percent,  and 
a  60-peicent  increase  for  dehvery  of  the 
very  small  newspapers.  This  compares 
with  a  proposed  20-percent  increase  for 
first-class  mail,  and  a  30-percent  in- 
crease for  third  class.  ^ 

I  would  note,  too,  that  the  Department 
proposed  to  impose  its  second-class  rate 
increases  In  three  annual  steps,  so  that 
long  term  subscriptions  could  be  phased 
out  and  the  publication's  new  rates  ad- 
justed. Now.  however,  the  subcommittee's 
bill  revisions  call  for  a  300-percent  in- 
crease for  in-county  delivery  of  the  very 
small  new.spapers,  and  a  68-percent  in- 
crease in  in-county  pound  rates  applying 
to  all  other  newspapers.  And  despite  the 
fact  that  these  increases  would  be  among 
the  largest  in  the  bill,  well  above  those 
proposed  by  the  Department,  the  sub- 
committee has  made  no  provisions  for 
their  giadual  phase-in.  They  would  ap- 
ply in  full  in  January  of  next  year. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  on  the 
Hou.se  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee to  reconsider  these  inordinate 
upward  re\  isions  in  the  rate  bill.  Con- 
gress has.  throughout  our  Nation's  his- 
tor>'.  recognized  the  unique  contribution 
of  community  newspapers  to  public  edu- 
cation and  understanding.  This  vital  role 
has  not  changed.  Newspapers  are  still  the 
basic  source  of  information  of  local  civic 
affairs,  essential  to  the  functioning  of  the 
democratic  process.  I  certainly  am  not 
prepared  to  repudiate  our  traditional 
postal  rate  policy  which  has  made  pos- 
sible delivery  of  a  community  newspaper 
to  every  American  family  at  a  price  with- 
in their  reach. 


TRIBUTE  TO  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Schadeberg]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
roany  of  the  men  here  today  who  will 
salute  J.  Edgar  Hoover  for  his  comple- 
tion of  50  years  of  service  to  our  Nation 
are  much  closer  friends  of  this  great 
man  than  I.  None,  however,  can  possibly 
say  that  he  is  more  of  an  admirer  of  Mr. 
Hoover  than  I. 


There  seems  to  be  little  reason  for  me 
to  attempt  through  additional  tribute 
to  further  embellish  the  magnificent  rec- 
ord which  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  built  dur- 
ing his  career  with  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  The  outstanding  work 
this  man  has  performed  speaks  for  it- 
self. 

There  does  seem  to  be  reason  to  speak 
of  Mr.  Hoover's  weathering  the  passage 
of  50  years  in  one  of  the  most  sensitive 
and  tumultuous  positions  In  the  Federal 
Establishment.  I  suppose  that  there  have 
been  many  other  dedicated  public  ser- 
vants who  have  labored  for  the  Govern- 
ment for  half  a  century,  but  I  would  war- 
rant that  none  who  have  been  nearly  as 
openly  exposed  to  public  scrutiny  have 
emerged  with  such  an  imblemished  rec- 
ord as  has  Mr.  Hoover. 

I  know  that  there  are  those  Americans 
who  denoimce  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, and  there  are  those  who 
speak  disparangingly  of  Director  Hoover. 
Fortunately  for  these  United  States,  such 
persons  certainly  constitute  only  a  mi- 
nute segment  of  our  society.  Beheve  me, 
even  among  those  who  fear  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  the  most,  it  would  be  next  to  im- 
possible to  find  a  man  who  did  not  have 
a  healthy  respect  for  the  Director  and 
the  Bureau  he  has  so  ably  built  and  ad- 
ministered. I  can  truthfully  say  that  I 
have  never  met  a  man  who  did  not  re- 
spect J.  Edgar  Hoover,  and  thank  God 
most  of  our  Nation  has  a  dedicated  ad- 
miration for  this  great  American. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  TO  PROBE 
RIOTS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
has  an  urgent  responsibility  to  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country  to  seek  out  all  of 
the  facts  surrounding  the  violent  racial 
distm-bances  that  have  erupted  in  almost 
every  comer  of  our  Nation  in  recent 
days. 

I  Join  many  of  my  colleagues  in  in- 
troducing legislation  which  would  es- 
tablish a  joint  congressional  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  causes 
and  extent  of  such  riots,  the  adequacy  of 
present  laws  and  available  enforcement 
measures  to  cope  with  such  disturbances, 
and  other  related  matters. 

It  will  be  many  years  before  anyone 
has  dug  deeply  enough  into  the  problems 
that  have  built  into  such  an  explosive 
situation  to  find  a  real  solution,  but  there 
Is  need  for  action  now  to  determine  the 
immediate  source  of  the  current  out- 
bursts of  killing,  pillaging  and  revolt  by 
our  own  citizens  against  one  another.  I 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  act  quickly, 
for  the  good  of  every  citizen. 


"OPERATION  SUICIDE" 

Mr.    SCOTT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
some  persons,  notably  the  liberals,  and 
particularly  in  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion, are  trying  to  build  bridges  toward 
communism,  others  in  our  society  are 
attempting  to  counter  the  idiocy  of  sup- 
porting, legalizing,  and  condoning  an 
avowed  enemy  of  freedom.  A  recent  book 
by  Eugene  Lyons,  "Operation  Suicide," 
effectively  deflates  much  of  the  hoopla 
being  expounded  by  the  "bridge  building 
brigades."  Published  by  Twm  Circle  Pub- 
lishing Co",  in  New  York,  this  little  book 
contains  only  six  short  chapters,  but 
deftly  annihilates  those  whose  thought 
processes  conjure  up  instances  of  mel- 
lowing by  the  Communists,  and  gains  to 
be  had  by  West-East  trade. 

Daniel  Lyons,  S.J.,  introduces  the  book 
and  its  author  in  this  way: 

The  policies  of  oiir  government  are  divided 
on  the  Issue  of  Communism.  On  the  one 
hand  we  support  the  defense  of  South  Viet- 
nam, even  to  the  extent  of  risking  the  lives 
of  half  a  million  Americans.  On  the  other 
hand  we  make  it  possible  for  Hanoi  to  at- 
tack us  and  our  allies.  The  administration 
wants  rotlilng  more  than  it  wants  to  extend 
billions  of  dollars  In  credit  to  the  commu- 
nist bloc. 

Diplomacy  used  to  be  a  question  of 
strengthening  your  friends  and  weakening 
your  enemies.  But  the  bridge  builder  today 
seems  totally  unaware  of  whom  our  enemies 
are.  They  want  to  strengthen  the  hand  that 
sends  the  MIgs  and  Missiles  against  us.  They 
want  to  build  their  bridges  to  our 
executioners. 

We  are  not  just  strengthening  the  enemy 
with  free  trade,  we  are  sending  him  dollars 
In  order  for  him  to  buy  strategic  goods  from 
us.  We  are  intoxicated  with  the  Idea,  not  of 
killing  him  with  kindness,  but  of  strength- 
ening his  war  machine  in  the  hope  that  he 
will  change  all  his  thinking  so  that  we  can 
win  him  over.  It  is  a  dangerous  game,  and 
the  whole  world  is  at  stake. 

Is  there  any  Justification  for  such  bridges? 
Pew  are  better  qualified  to  examine  the  ques- 
tion. Eugene  Lyons  knows  Russia  Inside  out. 
Senior  Editor  of  Reader's  Digest  since  1951, 
he  started  out  as  a  reporter  for  Tass,  the  So- 
viet news  agency.  For  six  years,  from  1928 
to  1934.  he  was  correspondent  for  United 
Press  in  Moscow,  His  best-selling  book.  As- 
signment in  Utopia,  which  has  just  been  re- 
issued, tells  the  story  of  his  years  as  a  jour- 
nalist in  the  Soviet  Union. 

He  later  wrote  a  scholarly  biography  of 
Stalin:  Czar  of  all  the  Russias.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  The  Red  Decade,  which  Is  a  history 
of  communist  penetration  In  the  United 
States;  Our  Secret  Allies:  the  Peoples  of 
Russia,  plus  a  number  of  other  books  and 
hxindreds  of  articles. 

Eugene  Lyons  reads  Russian  fluently,  and 
Is  one  of  the  best  Informed  writers  in  the 
United  States  on  U.S. -Soviet  relations.  I  grew 
up  admiring  his  work,  and  am  always  flat- 
tered when  I  am  Introduced  or  addressed  as 
"Father  Eugene  Lyons",  which  happens 
frequently. 

In  Operation  Suicide,  Eugene  Lyons  com- 
bines the  research  of  a  scholar  with  the  read- 
ability of  the  great  writer  that  he  Is. 

STRATEGIC    GIVEAWAY    BY    EXECUTIVE    ORDER 

Those  who  grab  at  opportunities  for 
getting  along  with  the  Communists  have 
carried  us  to  drastic  lengths.  The  list  of 
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Items  which  could  not  be  exported  to 
Communist  nations  was  decimated  In 
October  of  1966  by  Presidential  order 
and  we  are  now  supplying  such  things 
as  radio-communication  equipment. 
combustion  engines,  refrigeration  com- 
pressors, synthetic  fibers,  computers, 
rocket  engines,  airborne  devices,  synthe- 
tic rubber,  containers  for  explosives,  nu- 
clear radiation  and  detection  Instru- 
ments, fertihzer  chemicals,  industrial 
processing  control  Instruments,  vegeta- 
ble oils,  and  medicinal  supplies. 

As  Mr.  Lyons  states  in  the  first  chap- 
ter: 

Directly  or  Indirectly  such  Hems  end  up  aa 
Ingredients  In  the  surf.ice-to-alr  missiles, 
rockets,  radar  and  other  implements  now 
taking  a  toll  of  thousands  of  American  lives 
and  hundreds  of  American  planes  In  effect. 
we  are  passing  the  amniunltlon  to  the  enemy 
wMle  be  Is  shooting  it.  us. 

This  "sophisticated  schizophrenia,"  as 
he  calls  it.  has  allowed  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration to  commit  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  "wide-open  trade,  long- 
term  credits,  more  favored  nation  tariffs 
for  the  European  allies  of  Ho  Chi  Mxnh 
and  his  Vletcong." 

To  top  it  off.  the  American  people,  the 
taxpayers,  are  supporting  this  policy  by 
subsidy  through  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

Author  Lyons  points  out  that  It  makes 
little  difference  that  there  is  no  recipro- 
cation on  the  part  of  the  Communists. 

But  Soviet  refusal  tn  pUy  the  ctame  cun- 
not  douse  the  zeal  of  the  political  brldge- 
buUders.  They  wipe  off  the  spit  and  say  It 
is  raining. 

The  rules  of  "the  game"  call  for  "lib- 
eralization" on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
munists In  rerum  for  our  trsule.  but 
instead  we  are  spit  upon 

I  hope  Americans  are  not  yet  used  to 
being  spit  upon  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  they  register  their  reaction  to  being 
degraded  by  their  leaders  by  remember- 
ing that  they  are  elected  and  by  remem- 
bering that  the  people  have  the  power 
of  the  vote,  and  of  the  campaign  con- 
tribution, and  of  their  opinions  ex- 
pressed to  their  representatives.  And 
that  they  have  the  responsibility  to  use 
them  all  as  their  beliefs  dictate. 

While  we  give  In  to  the  Soviet's  des- 
perate need  for  Western  technology,  the 
Soviets  are  stating  that: 

The  tJnlted  States  Is  ruled  by  "a  tight 
bloc  of  military  and  lndvu;tr;al  magfnatee  rep- 
resenting In  essence  what  existed  In  Hit- 
ler's Germany." 

This  quote  Is  attributed,  by  Eugene 
Lyons,  to  Pravda.  November  21.  1966. 

WHEHE     13     THE     JrSTInC.^•^O^f 

A  policy  so  fervently  promoted  by  the 
administration  should  have  some  basis, 
some  sound  justification,  as  Lyons  states: 

To  Justify  Itself,  a  policy  so  pamdoxical 
and  so  coetly  in  American  blood  and  sub- 
stance should  be  overwhelmingly  convincing 
It  should  be  foolproof — supported  by  con- 
crete evidence  of  lt,s  efficacy,  as  distinct  from 
theorizing  guess-work. 

But  the  brldi?e-bulldlng  brlgndes,  unfor- 
tunately, reet  their  case  on  hopes,  specula- 
tion, and  conjectures  related  to  supposed 
changes  In  the  tT  S  S  R  and  Its  European 
empire. 

^^ause  the  risks  and   the  states  are  so 


enormous,  at  least  two  questions  must  be 
answered  factually: 

1.  Is  there  aiay  solid  proof  that  the  blue- 
printed br'.dges  would  In  fact  speed  up  poUt- 
!::al  mei:  )Wlng  and  national  Independence 
at  the  C'(  nimunlst  ends  of  the  bridijes? 

3.  Is  the  Washington  estimate  of  what  has 
happened  in  Communist  Europe  accurate,  or 
Is  the  administration  reading  Its  own  hopes 
Into  developments  there? 

Not  satisfied  with  embarras-sms;  the 
theonsU  with  mtrcly  askinu  the  ques- 
tions, author  Lyons  proceeds  to  devote 
five  chapters  to  factual  examples  of 
countcrevidence. 

MARSHALL    PLAN     POR    EA.ST    ErROPB 

In  Poland,  he  .says: 

The  brldj?e.  built  at  the  cost  of  at  le.ist  half 
a  billion  taxp.tyer  dollars,  has  accomplished 
none  of  the  things  Washington  now  promises 
to  achieve  by  the  same  metho<l8  In  the 
tJ.S.S-R.  and  Its  satellites. 

In  addition,  he  brings  up  the  very  pos- 
sible conclusion  that,  as  stated  by  Ed- 
mund Stillman  and  William  Paff: 

Indeed,  one  might  argue  that  .American 
economic  aid  had  the  effect  of  stabilizing  an 
unp'.)pul-ir  regime  s  pjwer  and  slowing  up  the 
process  of  domestic  change. 

Quoting  an  article  from  Barrons,  Mr. 
Lyons  states  that: 

Essentially,  the  administration  Is  propos- 
ing a  kind  of  Marshall  Plan  for  Ea-st  Eu- 
rope. .  .  .  But  In  France.  Italy  and  the 
others  we  were  defending  democratic  regimes 
against  an  Internal  communist  threat  which 
w:i8  feeding  and  fattening  on  pastwar  mis- 
ery   Behind  the  Iron  Curtain  we  will  be  re- 

ratlc  ' 
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ducing  the  Internal  democratic  "threat"  now 
feeding  on  communist  lnduco%  misery. 


LIBERALIZATION     OF    THB    COMMUNISTS 

"Operation  Suicide"  states  that  while 
the  P'ulbriyhus.  Lippinanns.  Kennans. 
and  Rostows  have  not  lost  hope  that  the 
Soviets  are  liberalizing.  Svetlana  Alle- 
luj'eva  says: 

I  can  say  that  I  lost  hopes  which  I  had 
before  .  .  .  that  we  are  going  to  become 
more  liberal  someh  )w. 

It  is  not  dlfflcult  to  reject  the  pipe 
dreams  of  the  former  and  place  credence 
in  a  firsthand,  inside  witness. 

The  liberalization  argument  now  given 
wide  publication  has  been  called  upon  in 
earlier  times  and  a  mere  mention  of  the 
Instances  reveals  their  lack  of  validity: 
for  example,  it  apiieared  In  the  thirties 
during  the  Stalin  "thaw."  acaln  "during 
the  wartime  alliance  with  democracies 
forced  upon  the  Kremlin  by  the  Nazi  In- 
vasion, then  In  the  intoxicating  years  of 
the  spirit  of  Yalta,  the  spirit  of  Geneva 
and  the  spirit  of  Camp  David"  But.  to 
quote  at  len^ith.  here  Ls  what  It  Is  like  in 
the  Soviet  dominated  nations. 

The  simple,  ascertainable  fact  Is  that  the 
communist  nations  Hre  still  totalitarian 
police-states,  ruled  by  the  same  8elf-|>er- 
petuatlng  part  v.  let!  large:  y  by  men  who  were 
enthusiastic  collaborators  In  Stalin's  worst 
crimes  The  people,  and  even  rank-and-file 
communists,  have  no  more  voice  In  govern- 
ment and  [X)l  ley -shaping  than  In  the  past 
The  state,  as  always,  holds  absolute  control 
of  the  presa.  education,  foreign  trade,  em- 
ployment, trade  unions,  everything  "Social- 
ist rea;i.=im."  the  official  formula  In  the  fields 
of  culture.  Is  still  the  only  safe  guide  for 
writers  and  artists.  An  underground  litera- 
ture, passed  from  hand  to  hiind  In  manu- 
script, challenges  the  published  literature. 
The    blackout    on    foreign    newspapers    and 


mag.izJnes  remain  total.  Broadcasts  from 
abrtxid.  except  for  the  mild.  tooUiless  varie- 
ties, are  Jammed. 

The  peasants,  some  40  p>ercent  of  the  pop- 
ulation In  the  USSR,  remain  collectivized 
stale-serfs  ch.Uned  to  the  land.  Non-Russian 
minorities  continue  to  be  governed  with  an 
Iron  hand  from  Moscow,  with  constant 
pvirges  of  so-called  "bourgeois  nationalists." 
The  sccurlty-poUce  establishment  Ls  BtiU. 
with  the  possible  exception  of  China's,  the 
largest  and  most  r«thless  in  the  world  and 
Is  used  continually  to  crush  strikes  and 
sma.sh  demnnstratlon.s.  The  nntl-God  drlvej 
have  been  Intensified  sharjily  In  the  1960'b. 
The  fate  of  the  three  million  Jews,  treated  u 
-■second-rate  citi.'eiis.  hiis  not  Improved  since 
the  passing  of  Stalin. 

TJie  [Kipulatlon  of  Soviet  forced-labor 
camps  and  colonies  must  still  be  reckoned 
In  hundreds  of  thousand-s — In  millions  ac- 
cording to  some  Western  analysts  More  a£- 
sortod  political  "crimes  have  been  made  sub- 
ject to  the  death  penalty  thui  In  the  SUUn 
era.  Trying  to  leave  the  country  without  per- 
mission Is  still  punishable  by  death  "  Mil- 
lions of  young  ()eopIe,  In  vlgil.uite  formationi 
remlni.scent  of  China's  Red  Guards,  spy  ob 
the  persona!  and  political  morals  of  theL' 
neighbors,  with  authority  to  "try"  and  pun- 
ish sinners 

Most  important,  the  Ideology,  the  Im- 
morallsm  and  political  sy.=tcm  which  made 
St.Ulnlsm  at  Its  worst  possible,  remain  un- 
changed. The  regime  zealously  safeguardi 
Its  monopoly  of  political  power.  All  alleged 
reforms  stop  dead  at  the  point  where  they 
might  aflect  that  monopoly  Economists,  for 
Instance,  may  analyze  economic  allmena 
and  suggest  remedies — but  they  dare  not 
question  the  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  theology  or 
the  basic  doctrine  of  national  planning.  Poet! 
may  again  sing  of  love,  the  soul,  truth— pro- 
vided they  acknowledge  the  eternal  verities 
of  communism  and  raise  no  doubts  about  the 
right  of  the  dictatorship  to  rule.  Beyond  the« 
limits,  scientists  and  WTlters  alike  face  pun- 
ishment, or  In  some  cases,  confinement  la 
lun.itlc  asylums. 

These  are  the  realities  which  the  brldgt- 
bullders  equate  with  liberalization,  democ- 
racy, an  open  society — surely  they  must  have 
a  low  opinion  of  such  concepts!— and  they 
base  foreign  p')llcles  on  the  fantastic  equa- 
tion. Robert  Conquest,  a  British  p>oet  who 
Is  also  a  sea.'ioned  student  of  Soviet  alTaln. 
writing  In  1962  In  the  scholarly  American 
Journal.  Problems  of  Communism,  put  the 
facta  In  focus:  "11  Khrushchev's  Russia  were 
Judged  by  any  standards  operating  before 
the  rise  of  Hitler  and  Stalin.  It  would  be 
thought  a  revolting  oppressive  dictatorship" 
Nothing  has  happened  since  1962  to  dis- 
credit that  Judgment.  Attacks  on  Stalin  and 
"rehabilitation"  of  his  victims  have  stopped- 
He  Is  Increasingly  hailed  as  a  "great  com- 
munist leader."  In  this  respect,  the  proceM 
now  under  way  amounts  to  rc-Stallnlzatlon- 
The  notion  that  the  satellite  regimes  an 
seeking  "national  Independence"  Is  pure 
mythology  Not  one  of  them  could  survive  If 
It  were  not  shielded  by  Moscow  against  lt« 
restive  people  They  would  reject  true  Inde- 
pendence, leaving  them  naked  at  the  merCT 
of  their  unhappy  subjects,  even  If  the  Krem- 
lin offered  It. 

Colonial  satraps  have  always  wanted  tnon 
local  maneuverability  Even  Vlkdun  Quisling. 
Hitler's  creature  In  Norway,  pressed  Berlin 
for  some  independence  of  action.  Seemln? 
gestures  of  "defiance"  by  Rumania  and  other 
East  European  states  are  understood-  and 
doubtIe.ss  sanctioned-  by  the  Soviet  overlords 
as  useful  In  placating  their  deeply  antl- 
RuRsIan  cltl/enry  It  Is  being  said  that  theM 
states  are  r.o  longer  a  "monolithic"  unit. 
But  they  never  were  There  have  always  been 
ethnic,  frontier  and  economic  ccmfllcf 
among  them,  precisely  as  there  were  antiong 
various  colonies  within  the  British  empire 
Talk  of  "liberalization"  Is  especially  strong 
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In  Chechoslovakia;  yet  the  liberal  American 
columnists,  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  No- 
vak, attested  In  a  recent  dispatch  from 
Prague  that  "Czechoslovakia  remains  In  for- 
eign policy  an  undevlating  satellite  of  the 
Soviet  Union." 

To  people  In  East-Central  Europe,  inde- 
pendence means  not  only  the  removal  of  the 
Russian  yoke  but  of  the  communist  harness. 
The  politically  conscious  Rumanians.  Hun- 
garians, etc..  crave  autonomy  as  a  prelude  to 
ridding  themselves  of  their  communist 
quislings.  The  Red  regimes  thus  have  a  plain 
l!fe-and-death  stake  In  aypldlng  genuine 
Independence.  Renunciation  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary support  against  their  own  Intellectuals 
and  the  masses  would  amount  to  sulclde. 

Paced.  like  the  U-S.S-R-  Itself,  by  decay  of 
their  planned  economies,  the  puppet  govern- 
ments naturally  reach  out  for  Western  tech- 
nology and  credits-  In  this,  we  may  be  sure, 
they  have  the  blessings  of  Moscow,  since  It 
invigorates  the  entire  Red  bloc-  Satellite 
business  with  the  non-communist  world  has 
been  growing,  but  no  faster  than  Soviet  trade 
with  that  world-  It  is  a  comtnun  policy  geared 
to  common  needs.  There  Is  little  excuse  for 
readin;  Into  11  a  struggle  for  Independence. 

WE    C.MN    NOTHING 

Mr.  Lyons  notes  that  since  the  "liber- 
alization ',  is  not  takuig  place,  we  gain 
nothing-  But  what  do  we  lose?  What  do 
we  give  for  this  nothing? 

We  give  credence  to  claims  that  the 
Soviets  have  taken  over  Eastern  Europe, 
and  other  areas,  for  good,  although  we 
still  do  not  recognize  several  of  them. 
We  abandon  the  exiled  leaders  and 
people  of  the  captive  nations.  We  give 
support  to  the  legality  which  the  Soviets 
want  as  a  step  of  solidification.  We  un- 
dermine NATO  defenses,  and  create  in- 
fighting between  Western  nations  on 
Issues  of  unneeded  trade,  and  provide 
fuel  for  De  Gaulle's  anti-American  fires. 
We  release  production  in  Commimlst 
nations  so  it  can  be  used  to  supply  Hanoi 
and  other  covert  revolutionary  actions 
around  the  globe,  and  we  finance  our 
trade  with  tax  dollars.  These  are  some 
of  the  consequences  of  building  bridges, 
and  of  reaching  for  a  nonexistent  rap- 
prochement. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  fac- 
tual statements  and  sound  arguments 
which  Eugene  Lyons  sets  forth  in  "Op- 
eration Suicide,"  but  they  should  be 
enough  for  any  conscientious  American 
to  want  to  find  out  more.  Let  these  ques- 
tions be  answered,  if  there  are  valid 
answers,  before  more  planks  are  laid  on 
bridges  rooted,  solidly,  in  our  liberal 
establishment,  but  in  the  Soviet  Union 
in  "a  quagmire  of  Communist  ambiguity, 
practiced  deceit,  ideological  commit- 
ments to  our  ultimate  destruction." 


THE  LATE  EMANUEL  RESS.  POLm- 
CAL    POET    LAUREATE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kupferman]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN-  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
friend,  Emanuel  "Manny"  Ress,  the 
political  poet  laureate  and  button  king. 
Is  dead. 


He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  art  of  titillat- 
ing the  ticket  in  political  situations.  He 
knew  all  the  politicians  of  whatever 
party  and  station,  and  was  friend  to  all. 

His  buttons  and  slogans  were  "clean 
not  obscene,"  and  he  would  not  have  it 
otherwise. 

Manny  will  be  missed,  and  he  would 
have  appreciated  the  conclusion  "Ress  in 
Peace." 

His  obtituary  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  Wednesday,  July  26,  1967, 
follows: 

Emanxtel    Ress    Dies   Here    at   59 — Button 

Kino    of    PouTiCAt    Slogans — Composed 

"Win  With  Wilkik"  and  "We  Need  Adlai 

Badly"  in  Nonpartisan  Career 

Emanuel  Ress,  who  was  known  as  the 
"button  king"  for  his  energetic  promotion  of 
buttons  with  political  Elogans,  died  of  cancer 
Monday  night  In  the  New  York  Infirmary.  He 
was  59  years  old  and  lived  at  62-10  84th 
Street,  Rego  Park,  Queens. 

Mr.  Ress,  who  sometimes  called  himself 
"the  button  baron — a  sloganeer  without  a 
peer,"  headed  the  Emress  Specialty  Company 
of  64  West  23d  Street,  which  also  makes  pins, 
tags,  posters,  auto  bumper  stickers  and  other 
slogan  buttons. 

A  tall,  baldlsh,  quick-spoken  man,  Mr. 
Ress  was  a  famUlar  figure  at  the  national 
political  conventions  of  both  major  parties. 

"I  don't  care  who  wins,"  his  six-Inch  lapel 
button  proclaimed.  "My  business  is  buttons." 

Mr.  Ress  often  talked  in  slogans,  perhaps 
because  he  thought  and  dreamt  in  slogans. 
"That's  my  business,"  he  said  before  one 
convention.  "That's  what  I  need  for  the  but- 
tons I  make — slogans." 

He  called  his  slogans  "brevity  with  levity" 
and  a  book,  "Campaign  Fever,"  called  him 
"the  Shakespeare  of  the  campaign  buttons." 
He  estimated  that  he  had  turned  out  500  mil- 
lion buttons  In  his  time  and  had  shipped 
them  to  all  the  states,  Puerto  Rico  and 
France. 

CXJINED   WnXKIZ  SLOGAN 

Mr-  Ress,  who  was  born  In  Brooklyn,  at- 
tended Columbia  University.  He  became  In- 
terested m  political  campaigns  In  1940,  when 
he  was  asked  to  coin  slogans  for  banners, 
pins,  buttons  and  posters  for  Wendell  L. 
Wlllkle.  He  composed  "Win  With  WUlkle." 

Then  he  quit  working  for  a  brokerage  house 
to  Join  the  specialty  house  that  produced  his 
original  buttons.  In  World  War  II  he  served 
as  captain  In  the  Army  finance  department 
overseas  and  received  the  Legion  of  Merit. 

After  the  war  he  returned  to  New  York 
and  set  up  his  specialty  company.  "I  was  de- 
termined to  be  bipartisan,"  he  said,  "and  the 
more  a  party  buys  from  me  the  more  biparti- 
san I  become." 

He  showed  his  bipartisan  spirit  In  1952 
by  countering  "I  Like  Ike,"  which  he  said  he 
had  composed  In  1947,  with  "We  Need  Adlal 
Badly."  He  was  also  ready  with  a  song, 
"We're  Looking  Over  Estes  Kefauver  Whom 
We  Overlooked  Before,"  and  "Ike  and  Dick 
Sure  to  Click." 

Mr.  Ress  kept  himself  posted  on  political 
trends  by  reading  newspapers  and  magazines, 
staying  In  touch  wltM  leaders  at  local  levels 
and  visiting  national  conventions  early  as  "a 
missionary."  "I  have  to  know  what's  going 
to  happen,"  he  explained,  "so  that  I  can 
have  my  buttons  out  on  time." 

When  former  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower criticized  the  "sensation-seeking  col- 
umnists and  commentators"  at  the  1964  Re- 
publican convention,  '^Mr.  Bess's  factory 
quickly  punched  out  "Sensation-Seeking 
Press"  buttons  that  !iept  appearing  on  the 
lapels  of  reporters  throughout  the  campaign. 
Hours  after  the  blackout  In  the  Northeast, 
Mr.  Ress  was  marketing  a  large  black  button 
that  said :  "In  Memory  of  New  York's  Darkest 
Hour,  Nov.  9.  1966." 


Mr.  Ress  capitalized  on  the  recent  fad  for 
wacky,  Irreverent  buttons.  Some  of  his 
"hlppy-snlppy-saylng"  buttons,  as  he  called 
them,  read  "Speak  British — Think  Yiddish," 
"Sex  Is  a  Means  of  Communication"  and, 
with  a  picture  of  a  man  with  an  axe,  "Sup- 
port Mental  Health  Or— I'll  Kill  You." 

Others,  for  controversial  political  Issues, 
had  these  legends:  "Make  Love  Not  War," 
"Bomb  Hanoi"  and  "Get  Out  of  Vietnam" 
and  "Black  Power,"  "White  Power"  and 
"Green  Power." 

Mr.  Ress  maintained  that  "buttons  should 
be  seen,  not  obscene."  Some  people,  he  de- 
clared, are  buying  Just  for  shock  value.  "Some 
even  have  four-letter  words,"  he  noted. 
"That's  an  awful  thing  to  have  In  a  store 
where  kids  gather.  The  button  business  has 
always  been  a  fun  business,  and  I  resent 
cheapening  it." 

Perhaps  the  saddest  of  his  buttons  reads: 
"You  Too  Can  Be  Replaced  By  A  Button." 

Surviving  are  tils  *rldow,  the  former  Betty 
Plnkelson;  his  mother,  Mrs.  Rose  Dunn,  five 
brothers  and  four  sisters. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  12:45  PJM. 
today  at  the  Riverside,  Amsterdam  Avenue 
and  76th  Street. 


A  JOB  TO  DO 


Mr.    SCOTT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel]  may  extend 

,  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
one  has  been  more  dismayed  by  the 
recent  riots  in  Newark,  Detroit,  New 
York,  and  elsewhere  than  have  I. 

The  futility  of  the  .  rioting  was  ex- 
pressed by  one  Negro  in  Detroit  who  was 
reported  to  have  said: 

How  dumb  can  they  get?  Where  are  we 
going  to  get  our  food  tomorrow,  where  we 
all  of  these  people  going  to  get  our  food 
tomorrow?  Where  are  all  of  these  people 
going  to  work? 

The  failure  of  the  program  which 
many  of  my  colleagues  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  have  so  roundly  praised  was 
pointed  to  by  Daniel  Moynihan,  head  of 
the  MIT-Harvard  Joint  Center  for 
Urban  Studies,  when  he  said: 

All  of  the  things  we've  tried  to  help  the 
cities  with  aren't  working  out  very  well,  are 
they? 

The  riots,  the  looting,  the  violence  cer- 
tainly demand  our  immediate  attention. 
Lawlessness  cannot  be  tolerated.  The 
needless  death  and  wanton  destruction  of 
property  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue. 
The  problems  of  the  ghetto  do  not  vanish 
with  the  burning  of  homes,  the  looting  of 
businesses  and  the  killing  of  either 
whites  or  Negroes.  But  before  these  prob- 
lems can  be  meaningfully  attacked  law 
and  order  must  be  reestablished.  Nothing 
can  be  solved  by  anarchy.  The  chaotic 
conditions  which  result  from  riots  and 
disorder  make  it  even  more  difiQcult  to 
attempt  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 
ghetto. 

New  programs,  new  policies,  imagina- 
tive Ideas,  and  strong  leadership  are 
badly  needed  to  meet  the  key  problems 
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of  education  and  job  opportunities  in  the 
ghetto.  All  sectors  of  society,  both  public 
and  private,  must  involve  themselves  in 
the  effort  to  solve  the  problems.  Govern- 
ment cannot  do  it  alone.  The  churches, 
the  social  agencies,  and  other  private 
groups  must  redouble  their  efforts.  Co- 
operation between  private  groups  and 
government  must  take  place  on  a  much 
larger  scale  than  before. 

To  the  extent  that  the  programs  Con- 
gress has  passed  have  failed  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  problems  of  the-  ghetto. 
Congress  bears  a  responsibility  for  the 
disorders.  This  also  means  that  Conairess 
bears  a  responsibility  for  finding  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  we  now  face. 

For  this  reason  I  am  introducing  a 
House  concurrent  re.solutlon  to  establish 
a  Joint  House-Senate  committee  to  be 
composed  of  12  members,  six  from  each 
House,  with  equal  representation  from 
both  political  parties.  The  task  of  the 
committee  would  be  to  investigate  the 
cause  of  the  recent  riots  and  then  make 
recommendations  which  can  help  to  pre- 
vent any  future  outbursts  of  violence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  Is  not  for  ora- 
tory or  for  debate  over  who  is  to  blame. 
What  Is  needed  is  a  fresh  look,  a  discern- 
ing and  critical  evaluation  of  the  basic 
concepts  and  principles  on  which  past 
programs  have  been  based. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  re.solutlon  I 
offer  today  will  provide  the  basis  for  the 
development  of  new  concepts  and  prin- 
ciples on  which  a  better  life  for  all  can 
bebuUt. 

ANnPOVERT\-  WORKERS  INVOLVE- 
MENT IN  NEWARK 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  fMr.  Gardner  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  inchide  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  report  that  a  bipartisan 
Investigating  team  from  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  will  be  Erolng  to 
Newark.  N.J.,  to  Investigate  the  com- 
plicity of  antipoverty  workers  In  the  re- 
cent destructive  and  bloody  riots  and 
looting.  I  believe  that  this  investi-ratlon 
Is  proper  and  will  result  in  some  very 
Important  and  interesting  Information. 
There  Is  certainly  ver>'  strong  evidence 
that  there  was  such  Involvement  as  re- 
ported before  by  Police  Director  Spina, 
Mayor  Hugh  Addonizlo.  city  council 
members,  Frank  Addonizlo  and  Lee 
Bernstein,  and  myself 

I  visited^ Newark  on  July  20  and  21. 
1967,  at  tfie  request  of  council  members, 
Addonizlo,  Bernstein,  and  Police  Com- 
missioner Spina.  After  meeting  with 
these  government  leaders  and  talking  to 
many  police  Investigators  and  touring 
the  riot-torn  area.  I  believe  that  anti- 
poverty  workers  paid  with  Federal  funds 
were  In  the  forefront  of  the  Inflamma- 
tory agitation. 

I  have  turned  documented  and  con- 
crete evidence  over  to  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  investigators  to  aid 
them   In    thfir   investigation     I   be'.ieve 


that  it  is  far  past  time  for  an  in-depth 
study  of  this  situation. 

I  have  submitted  a  violence-threaten- 
ing speech  made  before  the  Newark  City 
Council  by  an  antipoverty  worker — who 
is  still  on  the  OEO  payroll.  Highlights  of 
this  extraordinai-y  fulmination,  hurled 
a  few  days  before  the  outbreak  ot  the 
bloody  and  desti-uctive  rioting  afe  as 
fol!ow.s: 

There  Is  going  U)  be  blood  running  In  the 
streets  of  Newark  like  there  haa  never  been 
anyTV'here  else  In  Amerlci  .  .  .  You  will  pay 
the  supreme  price,  tind  the  city,  the  state 
And  the  nation  will  know  th.\t  in  Newark. 
N  J.,  six  supposedly  upright  citizens  became 
the  Instrumentality  for  the  worst  kind  of 
bloodbath  that  America  has  ever  seen. 

You  know  that  your  actions  are  wrong, 
you  know  that  you  are  perpetrating  the  worst 
kind  of  fraud,  and  yet  you  are  hell-bent  on 
doing  It.  So  I  am  simply  saying  to  you  that 
when  the  blood  runs  thick,  dont  come  to  me 
and  ask  why.  because  the  reason  for  It  will 
be  the  action  that  you  take. 

An  affidavit  by  detective  Junius  Hedge- 
speth  describes  an  Incendiarj*  harangue 
by  another  antipoverty  worker  and  the 
consequence,  as  follow.*;: 

He  told  them  that  the  black  man  was  In  a 
p>ositlon  to  seize  px'wer  In  Newark.  The  crowd 
responded  with  yells,  "We  came  here  to  tight." 
Whereupon,  some-jne  In  the  crowd  threw  a 
bottle  that  hit  the  wall  of  the  precinct  sta- 
tion, and  almost  instantly  was  followed  by 
other  bottles.  Then  a  barrage  of  rocks  and 
bottles  were  thrown  through  the  station 
doors  and  windows.  The  windows  of  all  the 
police  cars  outside  were  smashed. 

I  have  also  submitted  affidavits  from 
two  police  detectives  that  an  automobile 
rented  by  the  local  antipoverty  agency 
and  driven  bv  an  antipoverty  wurker  was 
used  with  a  sound  system  to  protest  the 
changir.g  of  t.he  meetiiig  time  uf  ti  sched- 
uled Newark  Planning  Board  meeting. 
When  this  Incident  was  reported  to  Sar- 
gent Shriver  by  Police  Commi.ssioner 
Spina,  he  denied  It  flatly  and  said  the 
car  was  only  used  to  transport  folding 
chairs  to  a  meetingplace. 

Also  submitted  were  affidavits  by  com- 
munity action  workers  and  members  of 
the  local  board  of  trustees  statirx?  their 
firsthand  knowledge  of  antipoverty 
workers'  involvement  "in  a  .series  of 
events  of  protests  and  demonstrations 
and  constant  agitation  of  Newark  resi- 
dents which  led  up  to  and  culminated 
In  the  Newark  riots  which  started  July 
13,  1967"  One  community  organizer 
stated : 

During  the  jiast  four  months  I  have  per- 
sonally been  involved  In  and  aware  of  a 
deep  Involvement  of  United  Community  Cor- 
poration workers  In  a  series  of  demoii&tra- 
tlons  and  protest  meetings  in  Newark.  N  J  . 
leading  up  to  the  Newark  riots  which  started 
Thursday.  July  13.  1967.  On  Thursday.  July 
13.  1967.  a  rally  sp<3nsorpd  by  Operation  "We 
Care."  Area  Board  No  2,  United  Community 
Corp  wa.s  called  In  the  4th  Precinct.  New- 
ark Police  Department,  where  picketing  was 
In  progress,  protesting  the  arrest  of  a  Negro 
taxi  driver  the  previous  night.  A  rumor  was 
started  at  the  rally  that  the  t.axl  drWer 
was  dead  A  spontaneous  reaction  followed 
which  resulted  In  the  Newark  riots  which 
lasted  for  several  days 

A  community  organizer  further 
stated 


I  can  Identify  several  United  Community 
Corp.  employees  and  ofllclals  which  have  been 
deeply  Involved  In  public  agitation  against 
the  City  of  Newark  Officials  regarding  the 
Issue  of  the  location  of  a  Medical  College  in 
Newirk  and  the  appcintnient  of  the  Secre- 
tary  to  the  Newark  Board  of   Education. 

I  have  also  turned  over  to  the  commit- 
tee Investigators  pictures  of  several  anti- 
poverty  workers  participating  in  the  pro- 
test meetings  and  demonstrations.  The 
antipoverty  workers  have  been  identified 
by  name  and  have  been  thoroughly 
checked  to  insure  that  they  are  paid  pov- 
erty workers.  The  dates  and  times  of 
these  events  are  thoroughly  dociunented 
and  reiKirted. 

Documented  proof  shows  that  Hassan 
Jore  Ahmed,  the  self-styled  "colonel' 
who  says  he  heads  a  Negro  mercenary 
group,  was  involved  in  the  same  meet- 
ings with  the  antipoverty  workers.  His 
activities  and  organization  are  linked 
with  the  activities  of  the  paid  antipov- 
erty workers  in  protesting  the  above- 
mentioned  medical  facility.  Asked  about 
how  far  he  would  go  to  stop  Newark  city 
ofiicial.=:,  Hassan  said.  "We'll  tear  the 
joint  down  if  we  have  to." 

Also  in  my  possession  are  flyers  telling 
people  how  to  make  a  "Molotov  cocktail' 
and  how  to  organl?e  for  "black  imity  ' 
The?:e  inflammatory  and  unbelievable 
flyers  added  to  the  destruction  and  lo!;5 
of  life  in  Newark. 

Several  officials  of  the  city  of  Newark 
recognized  the  danger  in  the.se  develop- 
ments. Police  Director  S;)ina  is  officially 
on  record  as  requesting  Sargent  Shriver 
to  remove  the  workers  of  the  OEO  funded 
prosram  from  this  activity.  After  a  3- 
week  delay,  Mr.  Shriver  gave  his  usual 
inept  reply  and  strongly  denied  that  any 
such  activity  was  occurring  and  at- 
tempted to  whitewash  the  whole  matter 
City  council  members  Prank  Addonizlo 
and  Lee  Bernstein  both  recognized  the 
dangers  involved  in  the  situation,  but 
could  not  prevent  the  catastrophe.  Mr 
Addonizlo  and  Mr.  Bernstein  invited  me 
to  Newark  to  investigate  their  allegations 
and  charges.  As  a  member  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  I  am  vitally 
Interested  In  and  have  been  assigned  the 
area  of  antipoverty  workers'  involvement 
in  political  matters.  Thus  I  was  happy  to 
accept  their  invitation. 

Tliere  are  many  complicated  problem? 
that  have  given  i1.se  to  an  atmosphere  in 
which  riots  can  occur.  We  must  strive 
to  help  .solve  the  very  real  problems  of 
family  disintegration,  jobs,  homes,  and 
schooling  in  our  ghettos  and  poverty- 
stricken  areas.  Tliere  are  .several  good 
legislative  propo.sals  to  help  solve  thes^ 
problems.  We  liave  the  "Percy"  housing 
bill  which  will  give  our  poor  citizens  the 
chance  to  own  their  own  home  and  will 
encourage  self-help  rather  than  stifle 
Incentive  We  have  the  Human  Invest- 
ment Act  which  will  provide  on-the-job 
training  for  our  citizens  who  arc  pres- 
ently unemployed  because  of  a  lack  of 
training.  Also,  we  have  the  Opixirtunity 
Cru-sade  which  will  truly  correct  the 
problems  Involved  with  the  OEO  and 
help  the  poor  to  help  themselves.  'We 
must  move  forward  with  the  legislation 
and  other  solutions  to  our  problems,  not 
because  of  recent  rlotvS  or  threats,  but 
because  it  is  morally  and  constitutionally 
right. 
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Congressional  action  can  help  to  elim- 
inate these  underlying  causes  which  lead 
to  an  atmosphere  that  individuals  can 
use  to  foment  violence.  We  have  enacted 
antiriot  legislation  to  help  insure  legal 
measures  to  deal  with  agitators.  Our  Na- 
tional, State,  and  local  leaders  must  act 
quickly  and  aggressively  to  deal  with 
those  who  break  the  law  and  serve  as 
agitators. 

Gentlemen,  I  believe  that  the  Investi- 
gation now  being  conducted  by  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  will  further 
substantiate  my  claim  of  antipoverty 
workers  involvement  in  unrest  that  led 
to  recent  riots.  We  must  act  to  curtail 
the  poverty  workers  activity  since  OEO 
Director  Shriver  has  given  his  tacit  ap- 
proval of  such  involvement.  The  time  for 
blindly  defending  mistakes  in  the  poverty 
program  is  long  past.  Please  join  me  in 
offering  legislation  to  correct  the  abusive 
political  involvement  by  Federal  anti- 
poverty  employees. 

I 


MINK    SITUATION    CRITICAL:     AC- 
■nON  BY  CONGRESS  NEEDED  NOW 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
industry  in  our  country  that  has  been 
hurt  any  worse  by  cheap  foreign  imports 
than  the  mink  industry.  The  tremendoils 
volume  of  cheap  imports  coming  into 
the  United  States  originate  largely  from 
the  Scandinavian  countries. 

Several  of  us  here  in  the  Congress  have 
introduced  legislation  which  would  re- 
strict these  imports  and  improve  the 
situation  that  faces  our  mink  ranchers. 

Current  pelt  prices — gross — are  down 
28  percent  from  last  year's  average 
price— from  $19.50  for  the  1965  crop  to 
$14  for  1966.  For  our  Wisconsin  mink 
ranchers,  this  represents  an  operating 
loss  of  about  $2  a  pelt.  It  Is  clear  that 
if  this  situation  continues,  more  and 
more  ranchers  will  be  driven  out  of  busl- 
neis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  action  Is  needed  and  It 
is  needed  now. 

The  dire  situation  that  faces  our  mink 
industry  was  spelled  out  briefly,  and  In 
stark  terms,  in  a  joint  resolution  which 
passed  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  on 
June  13. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  ask  that 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  64  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

In  addition  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
64,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  a  recent  letter 
from  Gov.  Warren  Knowles  to  Mr. 
John  I.  Noel,  of  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,  be 
placed  in  the  Record  together  with  a 
message  from  the  president  of  the  Wis- 
consin Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Percy 
H.  Hardiman  which  appeared  in  the  July 
10  issued  of  Badeer  Farm  Bureau  News. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  a  table 
showing  the  10  years— 1956-66— growth 
of  U.S.  production  In  mink  pelts  and  the 
steady  increase  in  foreign  Imports  which 


each  year  capture  a  greater  percentage 
of  the  U.S.  market  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  together  with  the 
full  text  of  my  own  bill,  H.R.  7175. 

The  materials  referred  to  above  follow : 
Wisconsin  Senate  Joint  Resolution  64 
Resolution  memorializing  Congress  and  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  prevent 
further  serious  economic  loss  to  the  mink 
producers  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Nation  by 
favorable  action  on  and  passage  of  H.R. 
6694  which  would  "freeze"  on  a  quota  basis 
the  import  of  mink  pelts  from  foreign 
producers 

Whereas,  the  self-reliant  mink  producers  of 
Wisconsin  during  the  past  quarter  century, 
through  initiative,  enterprise  and  the  use  of 
their  own  funds  to  promote  and  develop  a 
market,  have  built  the  mink  ranching  In- 
dustry from  virtually  nothing  Into  a  thriving 
and  Important  segment  of  the  state's  agri- 
cultural economy;  and 

Whereas,  Wisconsin's  mink  Industry  last 
year  produced  over  2,780,00  pelts  and 
strengthened  the  state's  economy  by  more 
than  $43,370,000;  and 

Whereas,  liberalized  foreign  trade  policies 
have  allowed  duty-free  imports  from  foreign 
producers  to  overload  the  domestic  market 
developed  by  the  mink  producers  of  Wis- 
consin and  other  states  and  depress  the  prices 
to  the  point  where  40%  of  the  nation's  mink 
producers  have  been  forced  out  of  business; 
and 

Whereas,  last  year,  duty-free  imports 
dumped  Into  our  domestic  market  reached 
an  all  time  high  of  5,675,000  pelts  and  took 
over  42%  of  the  market;  and 

Whereas,  further  Increases  In  these  duty- 
free Imports  will  seriously  jeopardize  Wiscon- 
sin's thriving  milk  industry,  create  economic 
hardship  for  the  producers  and  their  em- 
ployes whose  livelihood  depend  on  it  and 
cripple  an  Important  segment  of  Wisconsin's 
economy  at  a  time  when  accelerated  expan- 
sion Is  critically  Important  to  the  entire 
state;  and 

Whereas,  H.R.  6694,  now  pending  In  Con- 
gress, would  stabilize  the  importation  of 
foreign  mink  pelts  on  a  quota  basis  at  40% 
of  the  domestic  market;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  senate,  the  assembly  con- 
curring, That  the  Wisconsin  legislature  urges 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
recommend  passage  of  bill  H.R.  6694;  and, 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Wisconsin  legislature 
urges  members  of  Congress  to  take  prompt 
action  in  passing  bill  H.R.  6694  without  delay; 
and.  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  duly  attested  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  immediately  to  the 
secretary  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  Calef  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  members  of  Wisconsin's  congressional 
delegation. 


The  State  op  Wisconsin, 

Kxix:tmvE  OmcE, 
Madison,  June  28,  1967. 
Mr.  John  I.  Noel, 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Dear  Mb.  Noel:  I  am  very  aware  of  the 
critical  price  situation  for  our  domestic  mink 
producers,  principally  the  result  of  cheap 
Imports  from  the  Scandinavian  countries. 
Current  pelt  prices  (gross)  are  $14.00,  off  28 
percent  from  the  average  price  of  $19.50  for 
the  1965  crop.  This,  I  understand,  means  an 
operating  loss  of  $2.00  per  pelt  for  our  Wis- 
consin mink  ranchers. 

Late  last  year  I  conferred  with  represen- 
tatives of  the  Wisconsin  mink  Industry  on 
the  Import  problem  and  contacted  Governors 
of  other  mink  producing  states  as  well  as  our 


Congressmen.  I  am  pleased  to  learn  that 
Congressman  Schadeberg  has  also  introduced 
a  corrective  bill  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

.  I  understand  that  twenty  bills  have  been 
Introduced  In  the  House  and  four  In  the 
Senate,  but  that  HR6694  is  the  bill  spon- 
sored and  backed  by  your  national  organiza- 
tion. With  all  the  activity  and  Interest 
shown,  I  feel  sure  that  Congress  will  move 
to  hearings  on  HR6694  and  similar  bUls  early 
this  fall. 

The  Wisconsin  legislature  is  also  support- 
ing the  mink  Industry.  On  June  13th  they 
completed  action  on  Joint  Resolution  28, 
requesting  Congress  to  act  favorably  on 
HR6694. 

I  will  continue  to  "think  mink"  and  expect 
further  visits  with  your  Industry.  I  regret 
very  much  the  current  depressed  price  situ- 
ation faced  by  you  and  other  ranchers  In 
the  state.  Economic  help  on  this  Import 
problem  necessitates  federal  action  and  it 
looks  like  we  may  be  able  to  convince  the 
Congress  that  reasonable  quotas  are  essen- 
tial for  the  future  well-being  of  this  impor- 
tant Industry. 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  and  attached 
information. 

Sincerely, 

Warren  P.  Knowles, 

Governor. 


President's  Message 
(By  Percy  H.  Hardiman) 
Imports  are  still  plaguing  farmers  in  Wis- 
consin and  the  nation.  There  Is  no  word  as 
yet  from  the  Tariff  Commission  of  their  find- 
ings on  the  excessive  imports  of  foreign  dairy 
products  and  now  we  have  become  aware  of  a 
similar  problem  faced  by  the  mink  breeders 
of  our  state. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  last  April, 
hinted  at  a  mid-July  date  for  action  on  dairy 
imports  and  during  a  trip  to  the  nation's 
capital  In  June,  I  learned  that  there  might 
be  Presidential  action  sometime  this  month. 
It's  long  over-due. 

Like  the  dairymen  of  the  nation,  the  mink 
breeders  have  been  the  victims  of  huge,  duty- 
free Imports  from  abroad  flooding  their  mar- 
kets that  have  taken  years  and  millions  of 
dollars  to  develop.  And  all  this  without  any 
government  aid. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  at  their  regular 
June  meeting,  adopted  a  statement  to  send 
to  our  Congressional  delegation  and  the  ex- 
ecutive officers  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  requesting  Immediate  action  be 
taken  to  freeze  the  Imports  of  pelts  into  this 
country.  The  Tariff  Commission  should  take 
the  same  action  as  they  are  currently  work- 
ing for  In  the  dairy  industry. 

The  mlil»  Industry  is  an  important  one  In 
our  state,  with  nearly  30%  of  the  nation's 
production  here  In  Wisconsin.  Approximately 
$45  million  Is  poured  Into  the  state's  economy 
each  year  through  this  Important  agricul- 
tural segment. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  start  thinking  about 
Farm  Bureau's  policy  development  program 
for  the  coming  year  and  there  are  many 
things  that  need  to  be  studied  and  discussed. 

One  of  the  Important  items  Is  the  need 
to  up-date  some  of  our  antiquated  laws  gov- 
erning the  use  of  additives  in  butter.  As  re- 
lated in  the  June  issue  of  the  News,  there  is 
a  need  to  make  changes  to  allow  more  but- 
ter-fat to  be  sold  In  the  market  place.  Pres- 
ent laws  prohibit  much  of  this  opportunity. 

Other  Items  should  include  tax  revision, 
lowering  of  the  real  estate  tax  and  the  repeal 
of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  personal 
property  tax.  It  was  through  our  policy  de- 
velopment process  and  the  hard  work  of  our 
legislative  department  that  we  were  able  to 
eliminate — almost  single  handed — the  first 
half  of  this  burdensome  tax  on  farmers.  Now 
we  need  to  work  together  again  to  do  away 
with  the  remaining  portion. 
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The  flgnrea  In  column  3  are  drawn  from 
annual  pubUcatlons  ct  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Servlca  Department  of  Interior. 

Plgii|e8  In  columns  5,  7,  8  and  9  are  based 
directly  on  Import  and  export  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

Ranch  producUon  totals  for  crop  year  1966 
are  tentative  estlm,-ites  only  so  that  all  to- 
tals for  that  year  are  subject  to  correction  at 
the  point  where  firm  figures  become  avail- 
able. The  overall  gross  auction  price,  shown 
at  mlouB  tl4.00  may  well  drop  considerably 


below  that  figure  before  all  low  ends  of  the 
current  crop  are  finally  sold. 

The  consumption  of  mink  In  the  United 
States,  based  on  the  figures  abo\e.  appears 
to  double  roughly  every  ten  years,  due  In  no 
small  meiMure  to  the  publicity  budgets  of 
the  marketing  associations  of  EMD.\.  UMPA 
and  OLMA.  wh.ise  aggregate  annual  expen- 
ditures h.ive  totalled  more  than  $1.25  million 
in  the  past  ten  or  twelve  seasons.  Without 
such  a  boost  the  mink  market  certainly 
would  have  remained  static,  and  would  not 


h.ave  offered  foreign  production  the  rich 
Utrget  for  exploitation.  Free-rldlng"  foreign 
prud'-icilon  h  is  now  thoughtlessly  expanded 
beyond  all  reasonable  economic  levels,  with- 
out  h.iving  provided  the  numey  for  extra 
consumer  demar^.d.  without  which  the  mar- 
ket cannot  remain  buny.tnt 

Continuously  since  1959  price  levels  in  the 
American  market  have  been  aggravated  by 
excessive  quantities  of  che.ip  foreign  Import* 
which  have  been  absorbed  largely  by  the 
trimming  trades. 


GROWTH  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MARUtT  BY  CROP  YEARS  -CONSUMPTION  OF  MINK  PELTS,  IMPORTED  AND  DOMESTIC  PERCENTAGES  COMPARED.  1956-66 


U,S,  production 

American  market  mix 

Consumption  in  the 
United  States 

Year 
(1) 

Ranch 
(2) 

Wild  CJich 
(3) 

Total 
(4) 

Lejs  exports 
(5) 

Net  US.       i 
prodiiction 

(6) 

Average  auc- 
tion price 
(dollars) 

(7) 

Plus  total 
imports 

(8) 

Average  value 
ot  imports 
(dollars) 

(9) 

Total 
(10) 

Percent  * 
imports 

(U) 

1956            

4,417,000 
4,515,000 
5.  078, 000 
5,703.000 
6  445  000 
6.727,000 
6,951,000 
7.077,000 
7.491.000 
8. 225, 000 
8.  700. 000 

349,000 
399,000 
322,000 
372,500 
355,000 
297,000 
300,500 
366.000 
317,000 
287,000 
287,000 

4.  766. 000 
4.914,000 
5, 400,  000 
6,  075.  500 
6,800,000 
7. 024,  000 
7.251,500 
7,4^3.000 
7,831,000 
8.512,000 
8, 9«7. 000 

421.000 
692, 000 
875,000 
849.000 
8S2.000 

1.018.  000 
976,000 

1.088.000 
901.000 

1.200,000 

1. 124. 000 

4,  345,  000 
4,-222,  OOO 
4, 525.  OOO 
5, 226, 500 
5.918,000 
6,006,000 
6,  275,  500 
6,355,000 
6, 930, 000 
7,312.000 
7.863.000 

19.54 
19.38 
20.96 
21. 4S 

16  41 
18.11 
16  66 
18.08 

1.865.000 
2.763.000 
2.591,000 
2.775,000 
2, 846, 000 
4,131,000 
3,825,000 
4.460,000 

16.28 
13.28 
15.97 
16.99 
15.62 
11.83 
13.51 
13.86 
14.03 
13.16 
12.87 

6.210,000 
6,985,000 
7,116,000 
8.001,500 
8.  764, 000 
10,137,000 
10, 100,  500 
10,815.000 
11.375,000 
12.194.000 
13,538,000 

30.03 

1957 

39  55 

1958. 

36  11 

19SS 

34  bS 

1960 

1961 

1962         

32  47 
40.75 
37.  S7 

1963            

41. ?( 

1964 

1965 - 

1966 

17.57 

19  48 

-14.00 

4. 44b,  000 
4,882.000 
5.675.0OU 

39  08 
41.92 

Source    The  totals  listed  in  column  2.  representing  total  ranch  production,  are  based  on  ranch  census  cards  submitted  to  the  national  board  office  each  year  by  a  majority  of  the  mink  ranchers 
of  the  United  States 


H  R.    7175 
A  bill  to  amend  the  tarUT  schedules  of  the 

United  States  with  respect  to  the  rate  of 

duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink,  whether  or 

not  dressed 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
schedule  1,  part  5,  subpart  B  of  the  Tariff 
Sohedules  of  the  United  States  (19  U  S.C. 
1202)  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  Item 
123.50  the  following  new  Items: 


•'5.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for  each 
calendar  year  alter  1967,  shall,  before  the 
beginning  of  such  year,  estimate,  publish, 
and  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
the  number  of  whole  skins  of  mink,  whether 
or  not  dressed,  that  will  be  domestically 
consumed  during  such  year.  Estimations 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  .Agriculture  under 
this  headnnte  shall   be  final." 

SEC.  2  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption  on  or  after  January 
1.  1968. 


123. 60 


123. 62< 


123.65 


Whole  skins  of  mink, 
whether  or  not 
dressed 

In  iic^  calendar 
year  before  the 
entry,  or  with- 
drawal from 
warehouse,  lor 
con^'jmptton  of 
the  number  ol 
such  skins  which 
equals  40"";  ot 
the  domestic 
conijmption  of 
such  skins  dur- 
ing that  »ear  as 
estimjtej  by  the 
Secf'tsry  of 
Agriculture 
under  headnote 
5  to  this  subpart 

In  each  calendar 
year  after  the 
entry,  or  with- 
drawal from 
warehouse,  for 
consumption  of 
the  number  of 
such  sKins  which 
equals  40* ;.  of 
the  domestic 
consumption  of 
such  skins  dur- 
ing IhJt  rear  as 
estimated  by  the 
Secretary  ot 
Agricullute 
under  headnote 
5  to  this  subpart. 


Free 


50%  ad 
val. 


Plates  made  of  two  or 
more  whole  skins  of 
mink,  whether  or  not 

dressed ..i  50%  »d 

I      v«l. 


Free 


50%  ad 
val. 


50%  Id 
val. 


(b)  The  headnotes  for  schedule  1.  part  5. 
subpart  B  of  such  Schedules  are  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
headnote : 


OIL  IMPORT  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Steed]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes, 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  recently 
introduced  a  bill,  HR  10711,  which  is 
designed  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
foreitrn  policy,  and  national  security  of 
the  United  States  by  establishing  a  lefj- 
Islative  limitation  upon  the  quantity  of 
Imports  of  petroleum. 

The  Con^re.ss  in  1955  established  a 
policy,  as  a  part  of  the  Trade  Act,  that 
imports  should  be  limited  whenever  nec- 
essary in  the  interest  of  national  secu- 
rity. This  policy  was  further  defined  hi 
the  law  in  1958  and  a^ain  in  the  Tiado 
Expansion  Act  of  1962.  This  policy  is  set 
forth  in  19  United  States  Code  Annotated 
1862.  and  Is  known  as  the  National  Secu- 
rity Provision  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act. 

The  national  security  provision  of  the 
law  confers  upon  the  President's  very 
broad  dl.scretlonary  authority.  This  au- 
thority wa.s  applied  to  petroleum  in  1959. 
at  which  time  the  present  mandatory  oil 
Import  program  was  inaugurated.  It  has 
continued  since  that  time  under  three 
Presidents. 

The  present  Middle  East  crisis  very 
dramatical^'   demonstrates   the  wisdom 


of  Congress  and  the  President  In  estab- 
lishing the  policy  that  oil  imports  should 
be  limited  in  the  Interest  of  national 
security.  Despite  *he  disruption  of  Mi<i- 
dle  East  oil.  our  Nation  is  secure  because 
we  have  a  domestic  Industry  that  Is 
capable  of  meeting  our  full  requirements. 
Some  of  our  friends  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  are  not  so  fortunate  and 
they  stand  to  suffer. 

Although  we  have  a  domestic  industry 
that  is  capable  of  providing  our  current 
needs.  I  am  concerned  that  during  recent 
years  it  has  suffered  serious  declines  and 
is  not  as  strong  and  healthy  as  it  should 
be.  For  example,  during  the  past  10  years. 
we  have  found  and  developed  new  re- 
serves of  oil  about  equal  to  our  con- 
sumption. This  means  that  we  have  not 
added  any  sufQcicnt  reserves  for  emer- 
gency use. 

It  seems  to  me.  therefore,  that  in  view 
o?  the  current  Middle  Ea.st  crisis  and 
also  the  experience  of  the  Suez  crisis  of 
1956.  it  is  timely  for  us  to  examine  our 
po.sition  and  to  take  whatever  action  is 
required  to  assure  that  this  Nation  re- 
mains strong  in  its  position  to  produce 
oil  sufficient  for  our  needs. 

The  present  mandatory  oil  import 
program.  In  my  opinion,  has  been  vital 
for  keeping  us  self-.suflicicnt.  Without  It, 
during  the  years  .since  1959.  I  am  sure 
total  imports  would  have  been  far  greater 
than  they  are  today  and  our  domestic 
Industry  would  not  be  in  a  position  to 
meet  our  current  needs.  I  commend  the 
President  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  having  maintained  this  pro- 
gram. It  has  served  us  well,  but  I  am 
now  concerned  that  it  recently  has  been 
weakened,  and  even  more  Important,  H 
Is  now  threatened  with  further  weaken- 
ing which  I  strongly  feel  must  be 
avoided.  Like  any  administrative  pro- 
gram where  the  legislative  guidelines  are 
few  and  general  in  nature,  pressures  in- 
evitably build  up  for  special  exemptions, 
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individual  treatments,  and  other  tsrpes 
of  loopholes.  That  is  the  position  we  axe 
now  faced  with  in  regard  to  the  manda- 
tory oil  import  program. 

The  Middle  East  crisis  makes  it  clear 
that  Congress  would  be  remiss  in  its 
obligation  if  it  did  not  act  to  shore  up 
this  program  in  the  interest  of  our  future 
security.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  which  would  provide 
a  legislative  limitation  on  the  imports 
of  petroleum. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  bill 
I  have  Introduced  basically  writes  into 
law  the  present  administrative  program. 

Paragraph  le)  of  the  bill  would  limit 
Imports  Into  the  United  States  east  of 
the  Rockies  to  12.2  percent  of  oil  produc- 
tion in  that  area.  I  should  point  out  that 
the  bill  does  not  apply  to  imports  of  resid- 
ual fuel  oil,  which  are  handled  under 
a  separate  Import  program.  The  bill  I 
have  Introduced  applies  only  to  imports 
of  crude  oil  and  light  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. The  12.2  percent  limitation  is  the 
same  that  is  presently  applied  under  the 
mandatory  oil  import  program.  Unfor- 
tunately, some  loopholes  and  leaks  have 
developed  which  have  permittejl  Imports 
to  exc«Mi  the  12.2  ratio.  For  example, 
imports  from  Canada  are  within  the  12.2 
limit  but  they  are  estimated  each  year 
and  any  excesses  over  and  above  the  esti- 
mates mean  that  the  12.2  limit  is  vio- 
lated. Last  year  these  excess  imports 
from  Canada  averaged  about  50.000  bar- 
rels daily.  This  is  a  large  leak  and  it 
threatens  to  grow  larger.  It  and  similar 
loopholes  in  the  program  must  be  closed 
If  the  Import  program  is  to  be  meaning- 
ful. 

Paragraph  (f)  of  the  bill  applies  to 
the  Western  States,  Under  the  present 
program  there  are  in  effect  two  separate 
programs,  one  for  the  United  States  east 
of  the  Rockies,  and  another  for  the 
United  States  west  of  the  Rockies.  The 
need  for  separate  treatment  is  brought 
about  by  the  fact  that  within  the  West- 
em  States  there  is  inadequate  local  pro- 
duction as  compared  with  consumption. 
In  the  Eastern  States  there  Is  a  large 
shut-in  producing  capacity.  It  Is  im- 
portant, therefore,  that  the  program  be 
defined  and  administered  in  a  manner 
to  encourage  the  development  of  pro- 
duction within  the  Western  States  and 
for  the  fullest  use  within  those  States 
of  oil  from  the  Eastern  States.  This  is 
necessary  if  the  Western  States  are  to 
avoid  becoming  increasingly  dependent 
upon  imports.  It  would  be  unwise  to  per- 
mit a  large  portion  of  our  Nation  to 
become  increasingly  dependent  upon  un- 
certain foreign  sources. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
Independent  Oil  &  Gas  Producers  of 
California,  which  is  an  association  rep- 
resenting producers  in  that  State,  has 
proposed  that  this  paragraph  be 
amended  and  it  is  my  understanding 
that  n:y  colleagues  Mr.  Hosmer  of  Cali- 
fornia will  present  the  amended  lan- 
guage. I  am  familiar  with  this  proposed 
change.  I  welcome  this  amendment  of 
the  bill.  It  provides  a  more  specific  legis- 
lative guideline  which  is  designed  to  re- 
quire continuation  of  the  present  pro- 
gram in  district  V.  I  am  sure  that  other 
Members  of  the 'House  who  have  Intro- 
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duced  similar  bills  will  find  no  objection 
to  the  inclusion  of  this  amendment. 

Paragraph  (g)  of  my  bill  would  re- 
quire that  imports  of  finished  and  un- 
finished products  be  reduced  until  elim- 
inated. In  other  words,  this  provision 
would  eventually  lead  to  a  position 
wherein  only  crude  oil  would  be  im- 
ported. Like  paragraph  (e)  and  (f)  this 
paragraph  applies  only  to  imports  into 
the  United  States.  It  is  not  intended,  for 
example,  to  apply  to  the  movement  of 
oil  into  Puerto  Rico.  Historically,  the 
United  States  has  never  been  a  substan- 
tial importer  of  oil  products.  In  addition, 
the  domestic  refining  industry  would  be 
fully  developed  and  capable  of  producing 
the  oil  products  required.  We  have  ade- 
quate refining  capability  today  and  it 
should  be  maintained.  There  is  no  need, 
therefore,  to  import  finished  or  unfin- 
ished products.  The  present  program  pro- 
vides that  importers  who  imported  prod- 
ucts in  1957  may  continue  to  import  the 
same  quantity.  In  other  words,  imports 
of  products  are  frozen  at  the  1957  rate. 
A  permanent  freezing  of  the  1957  posi- 
tion does  not  seem  justified  and  since 
product  imports  are  not  necessary  they 
should  be  eliminated.  There  is  no  fixed 
period  for  the  phaseout  and  therefore 
this  provision  should  not  cause  any  hard- 
ships on  anyone  with  existing  commit- 
ments. 

Paragraph  (h)  defines  "petroleum" 
and  "imports"  so  as  to  include  several 
categories  of  shipments  of  petroleum 
into  the  United  States  which  do  not  now 
technically  qualify  as  "imports."  As  an 
example,  there  are  shipments  from 
Puerto  Rico  which  are  not  nov/  treated 
as  imports.  These  shipments  should  be 
included  because  they  involve  the  dis- 
placement of  domestic  oil  by  foreign  oil 
just  the  same  as  imports  from  other 
sources.  In  addition,  this  constitutes  a 
threatening  loophole  in  the  program. 
There  are  numerous  applications  now 
pending  by  individual  companies  asking 
permission  to  build  large  petrochemical 
plants  and  refineries  in  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam,  involving  some 
125,000  barrels  daily  of  oil  shipments  into 
the  mainland  United  States.  If  these  ap- 
plications should  be  approved — and  great 
pressures  are  now  being  exerted  upon  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  do  so — 
the  present  program  would  be  made  in- 
effective and  largely  meaningless.  It  is 
Imperative,  therefore,  that  action  be 
taken  to  close  this  loophole  in  the  pres- 
ent program. 

Another  example  are  shipments  of  oil 
into  a  foreign  trade  zone  located  within 
the  United  States,  which  are  not  tech- 
nically imports.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce has  recently  approved  the  estab- 
lishment of  two  foreign  trade  zones  for 
the  operation  of  petrochemical  plants 
anticipating  the  use  of  foreign  petroleum 
feedstocks.  This  was  imwise  action  but 
unfortunately  has  been  taken,  and  the 
two  companies  involved  are  now  seeking 
permission  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  utilize  foreign  oil  in  these 
foreign  trade  zones.  If  this  is  permitted, 
it  can  be  expected  that  other  petrochem- 
ical companies  will  deluge  the  Depart- 
ment with  similar  applications.  This 
constitutes  a  very  large  threat  to  the 
present  program  and  should  be  prohib- 


ited by  law  so  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  will  not  be  under  continuous 
pressure  for  such  special  treatment. 

In  summation,  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced would  basically  write  into  law  the 
present  oil  import  program.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  12.2  ratio  will  prove  to  be 
adequate.  It  may  have  to  be  reduced.  I  do 
know,  however,  that  the  present  pro- 
gram, which  is  weakened  by  existing 
loopholes  and  seriously  threatened  by 
the  creation  of  new  ones,  does  not  pro- 
vide sufficient  stability  and  assurances  to 
the  domestic  industry.  If  the  Industry  is 
to  perform  its  functions  of  developing 
sufficient  reserves,  it  must  know  with 
assurance  what  to  expect  for  several 
years  in  advance.  The  present  program 
does  not  provide  that  assurance.  As  a 
result,  our  domestic  economy  is  weak- 
ened and  our  security  position  is  weak- 
ened. This  we  cannot  afford. 

When  I  view  the  present  events,  in  the 
Middle  East,  my  memory  goes  back  to 
February  1962,  at  the  time  when  the  first 
Suez  crisis  was  still  a  live  reminder,  and 
when  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  pub- 
lished a  highly  inflamed  article  quoting 
the  then  Director  of  Petroleum  and  Min- 
eral Affairs  in  Saudi  Arabia,  Sheik 
Abdullah  Tariki,  a  Texas-educated  Arab 
rajpical  who  made  this  statement: 

Some  day  we  (Arabs)  wlU  unite.  Once  we 
are  strong  enough  to  shut  down  all  the  wells, 
and  close  the  Suez  Canal,  and  shut  off  the 
pipelines — even  If  only  for  a  few  days — the 
(oU)  companies  will  suddenly  see  a  great 
light.  The  world  cannot  live  without  the  Mld- 
e.ist's  oil. 

It  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  denounce  here  in  this  Cham- 
ber that  irresponsible  and  unbelievable 
display  of  arrogance.  I  recall  that  my 
remarks  were  printed  in  the  New  York 
Times,  and  other  papers.  I  recall  that 
Mr.  Tariki  was,  about  a  week  later,  re- 
lieved of  his  duties  and  responsibilities. 
I  cannot  say  whether  my  remarks  had 
anything  to  do  with  his  dismissal,  but  I 
like  to  think  so. 

However,  I  understand  this  gentleman 
is  an  oil  consultant  and  is  still  committed 
to  making  the  West  and  the  western  oil 
companies  "see  a  great  light." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  this  matter  their  im- 
mediate attention.  I  particularly  appeal 
to  the  highly  respected  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  (Mr.  Mills] 
to  Immediately  undertake  a  considera- 
tion of  this  matter  by  his  committee.  We 
have  had  repeated  warnings  that  this 
Nation  must  never  become  dependent 
upon  foreign  petroleum.  We  are  dealing 
here  with  a  matter  too  important  to 
defer.  The  Congress  has  a  heavy  respon- 
sibility to  take  whatever  action  is  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  this  Nation  will  re- 
main in  a  strong  position  defensevyise, 
and  we  should  meet  that  responsibility 
now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Western  Governors' 
Conference  held  its  1967  armual  meeting 
June  25-28,  in  West  Yellowstone,  Mont. 
The  western  conference  represents 
Alaska,  Arizona.  California,  Colorado, 
Hawaii,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  Wy- 
oming, American  Samoa,  and  Guam. 

At  this  meeting,  the  conference 
adopted  a  resolution  on  oil  imports  whiph 
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urges  the  Congress  to  take  resolute  and 
Immediate  action  to  insure  the  stability 
and  Integrity  of  the  mandator>'  oil  im- 
port program.  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
(A  resolution   adopted   at   the   1967  Annual 
Meeting.   Western   Governors'   Conference, 
June  25-28.  West  Yellowstone.  Mont..  June 
25-281 

Oil    Imports 

Whereas.  The  MJd-E.ist  crisis  demonstrated 
the  necessity  of  a  healthy  and  adequate  do- 
mestic oil  Industry;  and 

Whereas,  The  Mjnd.ttory  Oil  Import  pro- 
gram was  authorized  by  the  Congress  and  es- 
tablished by  Presidential  proclamation  In 
1959  for  the  express  purpose  of  assuring  ade- 
quate domestic  oU  supplies  for  national  se- 
curity and 

Whereas.  The  program  has  beei.  and  Is  be- 
ing used  for  purposes  not  directly  related  to 
or  consistent  with  this  stated  purpuse— such 
as  the  promotion  of  foreign  economic  In- 
terests, Individual  companies  and  the  con- 
trol of  prices  for  crude  oil  and  refined  prod- 
ucts; and 

.  Whereas,  Recent  proposals  from  the  OU 
Import  Administration  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  would  be  an  even  further  de- 
parture from  the  stated  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram— that  of  assuring  a  healthy  domestic 
oil  industry:  and 

Whereas.  There  has  been  a  sharp  decline 
in  exploration  and  drilling  activity  of  the 
American  petroleum  industry,  which  has  di- 
rectly and  adversely  affected  the  economies 
of  the  13  western  sutes  and  the  welfare  of 
their  citizens:  and 

Whereas,  Further  exemptions  of  certain 
Imports  and  preferential  treatment  under 
the  program  will  result  in  serious  damage  to 
the  Integrity,  stability  and  effectlvene-s  of 
the  Mandatory  OU  Import  program  and  sub- 
sequently to  the  American  domestic  petro- 
leum industry;  * 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  That  the 
1967  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Western  Gov- 
ernors' Conference,  meeting  in  West  Yellow- 
stone, Montana,  expresses  opposition  to  any 
action  which  will  weaken,  v.ndermlne  or  cir- 
cumvent the  original  intent  and  sWted  pur- 
pose of  the  Mandatory  OU  Import  program; 
and 

Be  it  further  resol  ed.  That  the  Western 
Oovemors'  Conference  urge  the  United 
States  Congress  to  taJce  resolute  and  Immedi- 
ate action  to  Insure  the  stability  and  Integ- 
rity of  the  Mandatory  OU  Import  program. 

Mr.  BURLESON  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr  Speaker,  for 
the  RicoRD,  I  think  it  might  be  interest- 
ing to  our  colleagues — and  I  believe  I 
am  correct  in  this,  and  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  will  verify  it — I  t)elleve  the 
gentleman  did  have  an  arrantiement  for 
this  time,  as  I  recall  It,  before  the  oc- 
currence of  the  recent  conflict  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Mr.  STEFX).  Yes,  that  is  true.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  we  have  been  work- 
ing on  this  legislation  for  a  considor- 
able  time,  and  it  just  happened  that  the 
bills  were  ready  for  introduction  and 
we  had  arranged  for  the  special  order  to 
explain  the  bills  about  the  time  the  Mid- 
dle East  crisis  broke  out  That  was  one 
of  the  reasons  why  we  delayed  this,  be- 
cause we  did  not  want  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion of  trying  to  mix  that  situation  with 
what  we  were  trying  to  do  here. 

Mr.  BURLESON  Mr  Speaker,  I  think 
the  gentleman  was  wise.  The  reason  I 


raised  this  question  for  tiie  Record  is  to 
indicate  that  there  is  no  intent  here  of 
trying  to  dramatize  this  situation  in  the 
Mideast. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  it 
does  not  have  to  be  dramatized.  It  Is 
dramatic  I  think  it  points  up  the  very 
thing  we  are  talking  about  here,  and  that 
is  if  the  national  security  .section  of  the 
Trade  Act  means  anything  at  all,  this 
should  be  prcHDf  enough  that  this  coun- 
try cannot  de[>end  for  its  oil  for  its 
national  security  upon  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  therefore  limiling  imports  to 
12  2  percent  of  domestic  production  is 
a  sound  provision  of  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  statement  just  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
Steed]  dramatically  describes  the  situa- 
tion of  our  dependency  upon  foreign  oil 
for  our  national  security. 

As  the  gentleman  has  just  indicated, 
it  was  his  intent  and  others  of  us  who 
join  him  in  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  oui-  colleagues  to  have  this 
discussion  before  the  eruption  of  hos- 
tilities in  the  Middle  East.  The  situation 
existing  before  the  Israeli-Arab  conflict 
a  few  weeks  ago  was  as  crucial  then  as 
it  IS  at  the  present.  Since  then,  however, 
the  conflict  stands  as  proof  that  if  the 
security  provl.sion  in  the  oil  imports  pro- 
gram means  anything  at  all,  we  should 
have  known  what  the  results  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  would  be.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  economics  involved,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  dependency  on  foreign  oil  for  our 
domestic  and  military  needs  .should  re- 
quire no  further  e\'idence  from  what  has 
recently  happened. 

Twice  now  in  a  decade  we  have  wit- 
nessed situations  wherein  inflamed  Arab 
nationali>m  has  acted  to  deny  essential 
oil  supplies  to  Western  Europe,  The 
threat  also  applies  to  the  United  States. 

Unless  wc  provide  flrm  assurance  to 
our  domestic  oil  industry  that  imports 
will  be  effectively  linuttd  as  a  national 
policy,  we  could  very  well  see  the  day 
when  we  would  be  irretrievably  depend- 
ent on  Middle  East  oil.  If  such  should 
happen.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  and 
tins  Government  could  mark  that  event 
as  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  uur  posi- 
tion of  strength  in  this  troubled  world. 

It  is  my  hope  that  before  our  country 
can  ever  be  put  in  the  unfortunate  po- 
sition of  pur  Western  European  neigh- 
bors in  becomin::  dependent  on  Middle 
East  oil,  that  this  Congress  will  write 
into  law  oil  import  control  legislation 
which  will  maintain  our  position  against 
the  whims  and  blackmail  of  dictators 
of  the  Middle  East. 

Some  newspaper  articles  say  that  there 
is  no  crisis  foreseen  In  the  present  situ- 
ation and  it  is  pointed  out  that  sources 
remain  available  for  our  reqiUrements  in 
this  country  and  for  our  requirements 
in  Southeast  Asia  Tlie  fact  remains  that 
more  than  50  percent  of  our  total  re- 
quirements in  Vietnam  is  drawn  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  area.  This  means  that 
other  .sources  must  be  found,  as  other 
sources  had  to  be  found  at  the  time  of 
the  Suez  crisis  in  19.56 

At  that  time  the  domestic  oil  industry 
in  the  United  States  came  through  with 
the  demands  placed  upon  it  It  did  so 
with  facilities  which  were  more  available 


at  that  tune  than  they  are  today.  During 
the  intervening  10  years  the  domestic 
industry  has  been  weakened  by  reason 
of  foreign  oil  competition. 

With  the  passing  of  the  Suez  crisis, 
domestic  producers,  and  particularlj'  the 
independent  operators,  were  left  with  a 
surplus  supply  and  prices  dropped,  which 
took  away  the  incentive  for  exploration 
and  caused  the  disintegration  of  facili- 
ties of  the  independent  oil  operators  to 
seek  new  sources  of  production. 

Domestic  producers  learned  a  lesson 
at  that  time  which  they  are  not  likely 
to  forget,  and  if  they  are  requested  at 
this  time  to  suddenly  and  precipitously 
increase  production  to  meet  an  emer- 
gency situation,  they  will  not  likely  favor 
the  prospect  of  coming  up  holding  the 
bag  again  when  and  if  the  present  con- 
flict In  the  Middle  East  should  suddenlj- 
be  settled.  Now,  if  the  Importing  com- 
panies are  permitted  to  fulfill  annual 
quotas  when  sources  of  foreign  oil  are 
available,  the  domestic  market  will 
again  experience  a  glut,  resulting  in  the 
disruption  of  the  price  structure  and  a 
further  deterioration  of  the  ability  of 
the  domestic  producer  to  continue  In 
business,  and  certainly  prevent  his  abil- 
ity to  seek  new  discoveries. 

The  nature  of  the  oil  industry,  and  this 
again  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  in- 
dependent operators,  is  not  such  that 
they  can  besin  sizable  increased  pro- 
duction overnight.  Neither  can  the  de- 
velopment of  reserves,  which  has  been 
neglected  in  the  last  several  years,  be- 
cause the  incentive  to  discover  and  pro- 
duce has  not  been  present,  continue  at 
the  rate  to  give  assurances  of  economic 
survival  and.  certainly,  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  national  defense. 

The  reserves  of  crude  oil  have  not  been 
increased  to  the  extent  needed  simply 
because  the  risk  of  venture  capital  af- 
fords no  prospect  of  reasonable  return 
As  a  result,  many  independents  have  gone 
out  of  business  and  these  independents 
are  the  ones  which  have  historically 
made  discoveries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  indicated,  those  of  us 
who  have  long  been  Interested  in  the 
welfare  of  this  vital  Industry  again  call 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  Members 
that  they  may  know  of  the  threatening 
situation. 

The  present  import  program  was  au- 
thorized by  Congress  and  proclaimed  by 
three  Presidents  for  one  purpose— to 
maintain  our  national  security  position 
with  adequate  and  e.ssential  petroleum 
fuels.  Unfortunately,  by  rca.son  of  loop- 
holes and  pre.ssurcs,  this  purpcse  has 
been  circumvented  to  a  dangerous  de- 
gree and  the  program  has  been  rear- 
ranged to  accomplish  ends  unrelated  to 
security  for  our  Nation. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  includes  the 
national  .security  provision.  The  present 
program  established  under  this  law  pro- 
vides that  we  shall  not  depend  on  for- 
eign ofl  sources  to  a  greater  extent  than 
12  2  percent  of  dome.'^tic  production.  This 
Is  the  objective,  but  loopholes  have  been 
found  which  seriously  threaten  this  pro- 
gram. 

On  May  22,  I  Introduced  legislation 
which  proposes  to  close  some  of  the  loop- 
holes and  prevent  circumvention  of  the 
Intent  of  the  national  security  provision. 
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On  June  8,  further  legislation  was  Intro- 
duced by  other  Members,  including  my- 
self, perhaps  not  in  the  exact  language 
but  for  the  same  purpose.  This  action 
followed  hearings  conducted  on  May  22 
and  23  by  the  Oil  Import  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  where 
testimony  was  presented  on  how  the  pro- 
gram was  being  eroded  and  the  dangers 
which  lie  ahead  imless  better  tools  are 
given  the  Imports  Administration  to 
meet  these  circumventions  now  taking 
place  and  which,  no  doubt,  are  going  to 
be  greater  in  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  In  the  Record  the  statement 
which  I  made  before  the  Imports  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  on  May  22,  1967. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
ViGORrro).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  statement  Is  as  follows: 

SUTEMENT     BY     CONGRESSMAN     OMAS     BURLE- 
SON. Democrat,  of  Texas,  on  the  Manda- 
tory Oil  Import  Program  Before  the  On. 
Import    Administration,    Department    op 
the  Interior,  May  22,  1967 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore you  today  because  I  feel  the  Mandatory 
Oil  Import  Program  which  was  established  to 
Implement  Government  policy  with  respect 
to  petroleum  Imports  continues  to  be  vitally 
important  to  our  Nation,  and  perhaps  even 
of  growing  importance  In  view  of  world  con- 
ditions. 

The  program  is  Important  not  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  national  security  which 
Is  Its  sole  objective  but  also  It  Is  Important 
to  the  economic  wellbelng  and  growth  In  our 
general  peace  lime  economy. 

The  national  security  can  be  served  only  If 
the  domestic  petroleum  Industry  Is  In  sound 
economic  condition  during  peace  time  as  well 
as  during  emergency. 

At  the  outset.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Secretary  and  other  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program.  As  you  know, 
I  have  and  do  disagree  with  some  of  the 
administrative  actions  taken  but  on  the 
whole,  the  program  has  been  well-admln- 
istered  and  unquestionably  has  made  a  sub- 
stantial contribution. 

The  Congressional  delegation  of  authority 
lor  the  program  Is  broad  and  general.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  think  It  Is  Inevitable 
that  pressures  build  up  for  exceptions  and 
special  treatments  to  meet  particular  situa- 
tions We  have  obsen-ed  such  developments 
with  respect  to  Canada.  Mexico,  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  petrochemical 
plants,   foreign-trade  zones,   asphalt,   etc, 

I  am  especially  concerned  at  this  time 
about  the  many  pressures  that  have  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  program.  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  basic  fault  In 
;hls  situation  Is  with  Congress  In  not  pro- 
viding In  the  law  more  specific  general  guide- 
lines I  am.  therefore,  considering  Introduc- 
iri?  legislation  to  provide  such  guidelines.  In 
'he  meantime,  I  would  be  hopeful  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  could  take  ad- 
ralnlstrntlve  action  to  provide  the  necessary 
protection  from  threats  to  the  program.  My 
present  thoughts  are  that  legislative  guide- 
lines would  perhaps  be  advisable  with  re- 
spect to  the  following  matters. 

First.  The  law  should  provide  that  total 
petroietmi  Imports  excluding  residual  fuel 
oU,  Into  Districts  I-IV  be  limited  to  12.3 
percent  of  domestic  production  in  those  dls- 
trlcu.  I  believe  that  II  the  12.3  ratio  Is  firmed 
^P  by  law  and  made  inviolate  to  loopholes 
and  threats  from  various  pressures  that  It 
^^tht  be  found  to  be  adequate.  Under  pre«- 
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ent  conditions,  there  Is  widespread  concern 
that  the  12.2  ratio  wUl  be  increased  In  order 
to  accommodate  some  of  the  pending  ap- 
plications. This  creates  much  uncertainty 
within  the  Industry  with  a  very  disruptive 
effect  on  exploratory  and  development  plan- 
ning stage  and  actual  production. 

Second.  The  law  should  enunciate  a  policy 
that  Imports  Into  District  V  be  limited  In  a 
manner  that  will  encourage  to  the  very  maxi- 
mum development  of  production  within  that 
district  and  the  use  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  of  domestic  supplies  in  preference  to 
Imports.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  program  has  served  these  pur- 
poses to  an  encouraging  extent.  For  example, 
I  note  that  production  in  District  V  has  in- 
creased from  a  low  point  in  1962  by  some 
100,000  barrels  daUy.  In  addition,  I  have  been 
pleased  to  note  that  shipments  from  the  Gulf 
Coast  into  District  V  have  Increased  steadily 
diu-ing  the  past  few  years  by  some  50,000 
barrels  daily  and  that  overland  movement 
Into  District  V  has  also  Increased.  I  would 
•be  hopeful,  therefore,  that  further  progress 
can  be  made  in  the  production  within  District 
V  and  in  the  greater  use  of  domestic  supplies 
rather  than  imports. 

Third.  The  law  should  provide  that  imports 
of  both  finished  and  unfinished  products 
shoiUd  be  phased  out.  Imports  of  unfinished 
oils  developed  as  a  circumvention  of  the  vol- 
untary program  and  there  la  no  Justification 
for  continuing  them.  Imports  of  finished 
products  which  are  now  authorized  in  the 
amount  of  about  80,000  barrels  dally  were 
brought  into  the  program  on  the  basis  of 
Imports  and  importers  for  the  year  1957. 
There  is  no  justification  to  freeze  forever 
Into  the  program  the  1957  situation.  We  are 
also  importing  finished  products  outside  the 
program  In  the  amoimt  of  some  50,000  bar- 
rels daily  from  Puerto  Rico.  This  in  aggre- 
gate exceeds  100,000  barrels  daily  of  finished 
products.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
ample  refinery  capacity  within  the  United 
States,  there  is  no  Justification  for  tis  to  be- 
come dependent  on  such  a  large  amount  of 
foreign  products. 

Fourth.  The  law  should  define  imports 
so  as  to  Include  shipments  of  crude  petro- 
leum and  all  its  derivatives,  except  residual 
fuel  oil,  and  also  natural  gas  liquids,  in- 
cludmg  any  product  which  is  used  as  feed- 
stock for  petrochemical  manufacture.  The 
definition  should  also  define  imports  as  In- 
cluding shipments  from  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam,  as  well  as  any 
shipment  into  any  foreign-trade  zone  lo- 
cated within  the  United  States. 

It  is  patently  inequitable  to  give  any  re- 
fineries or  petrochemical  plants  located  on 
the  Islands  preferential  position  over  plants 
located  within  the  United  States.  I  would 
also  like  to  point  out  that  the  petrochemical 
industry  has  shown  no  need  or  Justification, 
based  on  the  national  seciu-ity,  for  preferred 
access  to  foreign  feedstocks. 

Fifth.  Another  matter  of  concern  to  me 
has  been  the  rapid  Increase  In  bonded  prod- 
ucts, mostly  Jet  fuel  for  use  in  International 
flights.  This  has  increased  from  16,000  barrels 
dally  in  1959  to  almost  70,000  barrels  daUy 
last  year.  This  constitutes  a  loophole  in  the 
program  which  seems  to  me  requires  atten- 
tion. These  fuel  requirements  would  fall 
upon  the  domestic  Industry  if  the  foreign 
source  is  cut  off.  In  addition,  it  Is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  use  of  Jet  fuel  In  In- 
ternational flights  la  also  extended  to  the 
domestic  legs  of  those  flights.  This  Is  cer- 
tainly a  loophole  and  Is  unjustifiable.  In  view 
of  the  problems  of  International  relations 
which  are  involved  In  regard  to  bonded  fuel 
used  In  aircraft  on  international  flights,  I 
would  be  hopeftil  this  cotUd  be  handled  ad- 
ministratively and  I  urge  your  attention  to 
this  matter. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  express  a 
strong  feeling  that  the  program  must  not 
be   used   for  purposes  other   than  national 


security.  It  Is  improper  to  use  the  program 
to  solve  the  economic  problems  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  Guam.  I  say  this 
even  though  I  am  completely  in  sympathy 
with  assisting  those  Islands  to  their  eco- 
nomic problems  but  this  should  be  done 
through  means  other  than  the  impwrt  pro- 
gram. Particularly  disturbing  to  me  was  the 
inclusion  In  the  announcement  of  the  hear- 
ing that  In  addition  to  national  security,  the 
program  will  be  "to  review  with  the  relaUon- 
shlp  to  the  clean-up  of  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion." We  are  all  concerned  about  air  and 
water  pollution.  But  this  problem  must  be 
met  directly  and  certainly  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  objective  of  the  Mandatory 
Oil  Import  Program  must  not  be  relegated  in 
a  rush  to  solve  the  air  and  water  pollution 
problem.  If.  in  serving  the  national  security 
objective  of  the  Program  there  is  beneficial 
fallout  which  serves  the  poUutlon  problem, 
well  and  good,  but  there  is  no  authority  in 
the  Law  to  use  the  Program  with  pollution 
abatement  as  the  objective. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  when  theee  pro- 
posals are  formally  presented  in  legislation 
and  submitted  to  your  Department  for  com- 
ment and  opinion,  you  will  be  able  to  re- 
sfKjnd  favorably. 

1  also  hope  that  both  the  independent  oil 
producer  and  the  major  compaiUes  may  like- 
wise support  these  more  concise  provisions 
which  I  believe  will  enable  a  more  efficient 
administration  of  the  program. 

We  axe  going  to  have  an  important  pro- 
gram. It  makes  sense  to  me  that  it  should  be 
one  with  more  specifics  and  identifiable 
metes  and  bounds. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  your  as- 
sociates, for  hearing  me. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  very  fine  contribution,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  Member  of 
the  House  has  been  more  Interested  In 
or  worked  longer  on  this  Import  prob- 
lem than  has  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Burleson].       t 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say,  since 
the  gentleman  brought  it  up,  that  In  con- 
nection with  the  other  Suez  crisis,  after 
these  small  American  oil  companies  re- 
sponded to  the  call  of  their  country  In 
that  hour  of  need,  but  yet  having  no 
protection  when  the  crisis  ended.  It  re- 
sulted in  bankruptcy  for  some  of  the 
small  independent  oil  companies. 

Then.  Mr.  Speaker,  another  thing 
which  has  occurred  in  the  last  20  years 
is  the  fact  that  the  industry  people 
know  this  and  they  are  not  going  to  be 
as  easy  to  get  Involved  In  the  pres- 
sures Involved  and  the  price  dififerentlal 
involved  because  of  It.  Therefore,  the 
time  is  going  to  come,  if  this  situation 
is  allowed  to  continue,  that  they  must 
insist  upon  knowing  where  they  stand. 
As  a  result  thereof,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
could  well  be  short  of  having  the  domes- 
tic resources  that  represent  the  lifeline 
of  our  country  diminish  this  reserve 
resource. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  going  through  the 
last  10  or  15  years,  with  no  Improve- 
ment In  this  situation.  It  seems  to  me.  If 
one  wants  to  know  the  facts  of  the 
situation,  this  countrj'  is  faced  with  a 
serious  threat  here,  and  it  is  high  time 
that  something  be  done  about  It. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
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for  his  excellent  portrayal  of,  and  state- 
ment on,  this  situation.  I  earnestly  feel 
that  he  Is  totally  correct  in  his  assess- 
ment of  the  vital  national  defense  need 
for  a  healthy  domestic  petroleum  mdus- 
try.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Steed  1  points  out  that  it 
also  is  needed  to  respond  to  the  domestic 
needs  of  this  country's  economy 

I  wish  to  express  my  particular  appre- 
ciation to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Stied]  for  his  understanding  of  the 
problem  as  It  exists,  separate  and  apart. 
In  district  V  on  the  west  coast,  from  that 
as  it  pertains  to  districts  I  through  IV, 
the  districts  covering  the  balance  of  the 
NatlQii.  I  am  pleased  «-lth  his  approval  of 
the  change  I  have  suggested  in  para- 
graph (f)  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
at  this  point  that  following  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  I  be 
permitted  to  fuither  extend  and  revise 
my  own  remarks  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  >Mr. 
ViGcarro).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  California^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
distingxilshed  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. I  think  it  is  well  that  we  emphasize 
at  this  point  one  thing.  We  are  not  un- 
dertaking nor  trying  to  stop  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  oil.  This  12  2  quota  per- 
mits almost  3  million  barrels  a  day  im- 
portation of  foreign  oil  to  come  Into  this 
country,  which  is  a  very  sizable  amount 
of  oU.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
keep  and  to  meet  the  daily  requirements 
of  this  country  In  a  competitive  position 
with  which  to  meet  the  imports  which 
are  coming  In  from  foreign  sources,  in 
order  that  the  domestic  industry  can  stay 
healthy  and  vigorous  in  its  search  for 
new  sources  of  oil.  The  Nation's  very  life 
demands  that  it  find  these  new  sources 
This  is  the  only  way  in  which  this  sort 
of   thing   can   be   accomplished. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Jarman]. 

Mr.  JARMAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  join 
in  commending  my  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  StebdI.  upon  his  timely  statement 
on  this  tremendously  Important  subject, 
and  I  wish  to  a&sociate  myself  with  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  sixth  time  within 
the  memories  of  most  of  us,  we  are  today 
experiencing  a  dramatic  illustration  of 
the  dangers  of  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 
In  the  oil-rich  Middle  East,  Suez  is 
closed  and  the  pipehnes  shut  down.  Our 
Government  has  declared  an  oil  emer- 
gency and  is  makim:  plans  to  again  re- 
shuffle supply  lines  and  to  attempt  to 
soften  the  Impact  of  a  prolonged  oil 
shutdown  In  the  Arab  countries. 

The  lesson  was  made  clear  to  us  on 
many  previous  occasions — in  World  Wars 
I  and  n.  In  the  Korean  war  in  1950,  the 
Iranian  oil  shutdown  of  1951.  and  the 
first  Suez  crisis  In  1956-57.  On  that  latter 
occasion,  for  a  period  of  6  months  the 
domestic  Industry  in  the  United  States 
moved  600,000  barrels  dally  of  oil  from 
the  Texas  gulf  coast  to  Europe  which — 


without  our  oil— laced  a  long  cold  winter 
without  fuel. 

The  only  comfort  for  Europe  in  the 
present  crisis  i.s  that  it  occurred  at  the 
beginning  of  the  summer.  Unless  it  lasts 
for  months,  at  least  nobody  will  freeze. 

The  greatest  comfort  for  our  country 
IS  that  we  are  not  yet  dependent  on 
Midale  p;a>t  oil.  Ii  ua.s  the  nece.s.sity  to 
avoid  such  unnecessary  dependence  on 
faraway  energy  re.sources  that  compelled 
the  Congress  to  enact  the  national  se- 
curity amendment  of  the  Trade  Act  in 
1955.  This  amJndmenl  was  further  re- 
viewed in  1958  and  again  in  the  Tiade 
E,xpansion  Act  of  196^.  The  principal 
commodity  the  Congress  had  in  mind  on 
all  these  occasions  was  petroleum. 

Now,  as  a  nation,  we  have  two  crises 
half  a  world  apart — Vietnam  and  the 
Middle  East  powderkeg — which  illus- 
trates the  wisdom  of  the  Congress  in  pro- 
viding for  limitations  on  oil  imports,  and 
dramatizes  again  the  fact  that  effective 
impoit  limitations  are  imperative  if  we 
are  to  maintain  a  strong  position  as  to 
essential  fuels. 

Since  1957,  our  Government  has  had 
a  policy  of  limiting  oil  imports — first  on 
a  voluntary,  and  later  on  a  mandator^', 
basis.  The  essential  nature  of  that  policy 
is  all  too  evident  as  we  witness  our  Eu- 
ropean friends  again  l)eing  threatened 
with  oil  blackmail  by  the  dictators  of  the 
Arab  world.  What  we  must  guard  against, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  very  real  threat  that 
we — as  a  nation — will  find  ourselves  In 
that  same  untenable  position  unless  we 
act  and  act  forcefully  to  avoid  further 
dependence  on  foreign  oil 

It  behooves  the  Congress,  with  this 
new  threat  in  the  Middle  Ea.-^t  now  again 
posing  the  stark  reality  of  oil  shortages, 
to  take  action  which  will  protect  this 
Nation  from  that  eventuality. 

The  present  mandatory  oil  import  pro- 
gram has  served  to  prevent  the  United 
States  from  becoming  dangerously  de- 
pendent on  foreign  petroleum  Unfortu- 
nately, recent  actions  have  served  to 
weaken  and  undermine  that  program, 
and  there  are  indications  of  further  ac- 
tions— now  pending — which  might  well 
destroy  that  program  entirely.  This  we 
must  not  permit. 

Twice  in  2  months,  the  Department  of 
Interior  has  held  hearings  on  a  wide- 
ranging  number  of  proposals  designed  to 
circumvent  and  undermine  the  import 
program.  None  of  these  proposals  htis 
even  a  remote  relationship  to  the  objec- 
tive of  maintaining  our  oil  security  All 
are  without  merit  except  to  provide  eco- 
nomic windfalls  to  their  sponsors  Pro- 
viding economic  advantage  to  individual 
companies  is  not  among  the  purposes 
of  the  defense  amendment,  as  I  read  It, 
Mr  Speaker. 

These  proposals  have  had  a  di.scourag- 
Ing  eCTect.  Mr  Speaker,  on  the  domestic 
petroleum  industry  Its  confidence  that 
firm  import  limitations,  held  on  a  basis 
which  will  permit  long-range  planning 
such  as  is  required  in  the  hazardous 
business  of  oil  exploration  and  develop- 
ment, has  all  but  evaporated. 

An  example  of  this  is  what  has  hap- 
pened in  my  own  State  of  Oklahoma 
Exploration  and  drilling  in  Oklahoma  Is 
in  its  11th  year  of  decline  Historically. 
Oklahoma  has  been  the  most  successful 


of  any  State  in  exploratory  drilling. 
Despite  this,  the  number  of  rigs  running 
there  in  the  latest  month  totaled  jo^t  88, 
the  lowest  level  in  many  years. 

llie  pi  ice  of  crude  oil  In  Oklahoma  Is 
3  percent  below  the  1957-59  level,  the 
base  year  u^ed  by  the  Government  in  its 
price-cost  indices.  In  that  period,  wages 
in  the  oil-producing  industry  in  Okla- 
homa have  risen  28  percent:  oilfield  ma- 
terials 24  percent;  well  servicing  charges 
56  percent.  No  other  industry,  in  this  age 
of  inflation,  has  been  so  called  upon  to 
ab.sorb  increasing  costs.  As  a  result,  the 
independent  oil  producer  who  iias  found 
the  great  bulk  of  the  oil.  not  only  m 
Oklahoma  but  throughout  this  country, 
is  falling  by  the  wayside.  Independents 
by  the  hundreds  have  sold  or  merged 
their  properties,  or  ju.'it  simply  quit  busi- 
ness, because  the  cost  of  finding  and 
developing  a  barrel  of  oil  in  relation  to 
the  price  at  which  a  barrel  of  oil  is  sold 
simply  does  not  justify  the  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  domestic  petroleum 
industry  in  the  United  States  is  to  be 
called  uix)n  and  relied  upon  to  continue 
to  supply  the  oil  in  a  volume  which  will 
permit  our  country  to  avoid  submission 
to  "oil  blackmail"  in  future  emergencies, 
then  they  must  have  assurance  of  Gov- 
ernment programs  which  provide  a 
place  for  independent  producers  in  the 
oil  business. 

An  effective  oil  import  program  is  a 
key  in  providing  such  assurance.  I  feel 
strongly  that  it  is  time,  beyond  time  In 
fact,  for  Congress  to  write  into  law,  firm 
guidelines  and  legislative  standards 
which  make  sure  that  we  maintain  a 
strong  domestic  industrj'  and  avoid  be- 
coming dependent  upon  foreign  sources 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  urging  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  Mr.  Mills,  to  give  this  matter 
that  committee's  early  attention. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Albert]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
my  colleague  upon  his  statement  and 
upon  the  icadenship  he  has  put  into  this 
matter.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  we  were 
ever  to  fmd  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
having  to  rely  on  imports  of  oil  from 
other  countries.  We  must  maintain  a 
strong  domestic  industry  in  our  own 
country.  The  security  of  our  Nation  de- 
mands that  we  do  so. 

Mr.  JARMAN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  EdmondsonI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
support  the  very  worthwhile  effort  to 
establish  legislatively  a  firm  ceiling  on 
oil  Imports  which  will  provide  stability 
to  our  domestic  industry  and  help  restore 
a  healthy  level  of  exploration  In  the 
country. 

In  introducing  a  bill  for  this  purpose, 
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I  have  not  intended  to  question  either 
the  ability  or  performance  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  in  carrying  out  his 
duties  in  this  area  of  his  present  respon- 
sibility. I  have  a  high  regard  for  Secre- 
tary Udall,  Assistant  Secretary  Moore, 
and  the  other  oCBcials  in  the  Department 
of  Interior  who  administer  present  law. 

Nor  is  it  my  intention,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
Seek  a  legislative  reversal  of  any  decision 
already  made  by  the  Secretary  in  this 
field.  While  I  have  disagreed  with  some 
of  these  decisions  while  agreeing  with 
others,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  realistic  to 
seek  to  turn  back  the  clock  on  what  has 
been  done. 

I  do  believe  It  is  imperative  for  our 
domestic  industry,  and  for  our  national 
security,  to  prevent  any  further  erosion 
of  our  domestic  market  as  a  source  of 
strength  and  stability  for  our  domestic 
oil  industry. 

The  president  of  the  Oklahoma  Inde- 
pendent Petroleum  Association,  Mr:  T.  P. 
McAdams,  Jr..  wrote  me  on  June  12,  1967, 
as  follows : 

Tiie  Independents  in  Oklahoma  are  ia.st 
falling  by  the  wayside.  Only  last  week,  we 
bad  the  lowest  number  of  rigs  running  In 
this  ^tate  since  records  have  been  kept. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  indicates  more 
clearly  the  danger  facing  us  than  this  re- 
port from  an  acknowledged  authority. 

Exploration — the  indispensable  ele- 
ment to  healthy  growth  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry— is  at  low  tide  in  Oklahoma. 

Action  by  Congress,  to  assure  the  12.2 
Import  level  by  legislation.  Is  urgently 
needed. 

I  hope  and  trust  the  90tli  Congress  will 
act  to  meet  this  need. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Steed]  and  also 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  JarmanI.  and  my  other  col- 
leagues who  are  working  together  here 
in  the  House  on  such  important  matters 
as  we  are  considering  here  at  the  present 
time. 

I  rise  only  to  emphasize  one  statement 
which  I  made  in  the  Congressional 
Record  imder  date  of  June  28,  which 
emphasizes  the  effect  that  this  Import 
program  would  have  upon  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  Import  ratio 
has  held  fairly  stable,  domestic  produc- 
tion and  exploration  has  continued  to 
decline  along  with  operating  rates,  drill- 
ing completions,  footing  drilled,  and 
seismic  crews  which  have  reached  new 
lows  in  1966. 

The  additions  to  our  reserve  have  been 
Inadequate.  In  Oklahoma.  1959  and  1966 
activity  compares  as  follows : 

Total  well  completions  fell  from  6,230 
to  4,069,  a  35-percent  decline. 

Footage  drilled  declined  from  21.278,- 
000  feet  to  18,142,000  feet,  a  reduction  of 
15  percent. 

Operating  rigs  were  reduced  from  226 
to  141.  In  1967,  rig  activity  has  further 
declined. 

While  drilling  of  exploratory  wells  In- 
creased In  1966,  the  505  wildcat  wells 
•WUed  were  less  than  one-half  the  num- 
ber drilled  In  1959. 


Crude  oil  production  Increased  11  per- 
cent compared  to  an  increase  of  18  per- 
cent In  crude  oil  imports  Into  districts 
I  through  IV. 

The  only  basis  for  a  mandatory  oil  im- 
port program  Is  national  security,  and 
that  basis  must  be  completely  reaffirmed. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  t9  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  and  with 
the  other  remarks  that  have  been  made 
by  various  other  Members,  including 
those  of  my  colleagues  from  Texas. 

I  also  wish  to  state  that,  even  though 
I  have  not  introduced  a  bill  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  support  the  bills  which  have  been 
introduced,  as  I  consider  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  are  of  vital  importance  to  the 
security  and  the  economy  of  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  and  to  join  many  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  tighten  the  oil  import  program. 

The  Mideast  crisis  has  demonstrated 
to  all  of  us  the  absolute  necessity  of  a 
healthy  home  oil-producing  industry. 
Yet  domestic  exploration  and  drilling 
continue  the  current  10-year  decline. 
If  activity  at  home  is  to  be  restored  to 
more  adequate  levels,  domestic  Inde- 
pendent producers  must  be  given  some 
assurance  that  the  import  program  will 
not  be  emasculated  through  continua- 
tion of  loopholes  and  exceptions  in  the 
program. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  along  with 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  amends 
the  national  security  provision  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  to  create 
newly  defined  oil-producing  districts.  As 
to  most  of  these  districts,  the  level  of  oil 
or  i>etroleum  imports  may  not  exceed 
12.2  percent  of  production  in  those 
districts  during  the  most  recent  appro- 
priate period  for  which  statistics  are 
available.  As  to  the  other  district.  Im- 
ports shall  be  limited  so  as  to  encourage 
development  of  the  domestic  supplies  in 
that  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  reprint 
two  news  articles  from  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram  and  from  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  showing  the  fact  that  the 
domestic  drilling  is  suffering  a  severe 
slump,  and  that  disruptions  on  the  for- 
eign scene  can  cause  incalculable  prob- 
lems in  the  regxilation  and  stability  of 
our  domestic  production. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  articles  referred  to  follow : 

[Prom  the  Port  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram, 

June  25.  1967] 
'  Widespread  Dbillino  Slump  Contimt7Ing 
(By  Max  B.  Skelton) 
HoT7SToir. — Mid-year  reports  on  domestic 
oil  and  gaa  drilling  activity  Indicate  the  pro- 
longed slump  that  began  In  1957  has  not 
been  reversed. 


Minor  seasonal  growth  was  noted  in  April 
and  May  but  preliminary  figures  for  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year  place  drilling  opera- 
tions well  below  the  1966  level  that  In  Itself 
was  the  lowest  since  World  War  II  years. 

Warren  L.  Baker,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  American  Association  of  Ollwell  Drill- 
ing Contractors,  says  that  as  each  additional 
month  passes  without  a  major  upturn  It  be- 
comes Increasingly  clear  that  active  rotary 
rigs  will  show  a  very  large  decline  in  1967. 

Early  reports  Indicate  June  will  be  the 
fifth  consecutive  month  for  the  average  ntun- 
ber  of  active  rigs  to  fall  below  1,100.  Averages 
for  the  comparable  1966  months  ranged  from 
1,201  to  1,279. 

An  average  of  only  1,074  rigs  was  active  the 
first  five  months  of  1967,  compared  with  1.251 
in  1966,  1,317  in  1965,  and  1,635  In  1962, 

"There  is  no  reafon  at  this  time  to  antic- 
ipate a  sudden  substantial  upsurge  which 
would  make  up  this  lost  ground  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent,"  Baker  said,  'The  most 
likely  prospect  is  for  a  continued  slow  sea- 
sonal advance  through  the  rest  of  the  year. 
There  Is  no  chance  for  1967  to  avoid  a  large 
decline  in  number  of  active  rotary  rigs." 

January-April  reports  indicate  the  indus- 
try drilled  only  10,783  wells,  compared  to 
12,194  in  the  same  1966  period. 

The  Industry  drilled  a  record  58,259  holes 
In  1956  but  operations  declined  In  seven  of 
the  next  10  years,  dropping  the  1966  total  to 
36,000,  the  lowest  since  1947. 

Between  1956  and  1965  the  number  of  wild- 
cat or  exploratory  tests  drilled  annually 
dropped  from  13,034  to  8,330.  A  1966  come- 
back boosted  that  year's  total  to  9,435. 

Baker  says  the  1967  decline  In  drilling  ac- 
tivity Is  very  widespread. 

"Among  States  with  10  or  more  rigs,  Alaska 
and  Utah  are  the  only  ones  with  more  rigs 
working  in  1967  than  in  1966,"  he  said. 

At  the  end  of  May  there  were  18  states  with 
at  least  10  rigs  making  hole. 

"Rig  activity  has  undergone  a  sharp  de- 
crease in  Texas,  dropping  from  the  1966  level 
of  397  to  328  the  first  four  months  of  1967," 
Baker  said,  'All  Tejcas  districts  had  fewer 
active  rigs  than  In  1966." 

Texas  completions  the  first  four  months 
totaled  only  3,059,  compared  with  3,850  the 
same  1966  period. 

Louisiana  activity  also  was  down,  the  fovir- 
month  average  dropping  from  265  rigs  to 
246.  Completions  also  were  down,  from  1,395 
to  1,102. 

The  Oklahoma  average  for  active  rigs  de- 
clined from  145  to  103  and  total  completions 
were  down,  1,450  to  1,214. 

Callforma  averaged  78  rigs  the  first  four 
months  of  1967  in  comparison  with  85  last 
year  but  showed  signs  of  increased  activity 
m  late  May. 

"Thanks    to    Increased    offshore    activity. 

talifornia  rigs  were  up  to  80  for  the  closing 
eek  m  May  in  contrast  with  71  a  j'ear 
earlier,"  Baker  said. 

New  Mexico  dropped  from  57  last  year  to 
an  average  of  49  for  January-AprU,  but  was 
up  to  57  the  last  week  in  May. 

California  and  New  Mexico,  contrary  to 
trends  In  other  major  producing  states,  have 
had  Increases  m  total  completions. 

January-April  completions  In  California 
totaled  811,  compared  with  771  In  1966.  New 
Mexico  had  352  completions,  compared  with 
329  a  year  earlier. 

[Prom    the    Dallas    (Tex.)    Morning    News, 

June  25,  1967] 

Flow   Boost   Linked   to   Labger    Share   op 

Post-Crisis  Market 

(By  Jay  Hall) 

The  Railroad  Commission  at  the  week- 
end had  confirmed  previously  stated  Intent 
to  make  Texas  oil  fully  avaUable  during  the 
Mideast-created  supply  emergency,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  commission,  in  effect, 
staked  out  a  claim  for  a  larger  share  of  the 
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domestic  marltet  at  the  expense  of  Imports 
once  the  crisis  has  passed. 

Above  all,  the  commission  made  c'.ear  that 
Texas  has  no  disposition  to  be  made  the 
"goat"  when  the  eventual  time  comes  to 
look  back  and  count  up  the  mistakes  the 
current  crisis  may  have  generated  Ten  years 
ago  at  the  end  of  another  Mideast  crisis. 
Texas  found  Itself  both  a  •goat."  partly  of 
Its  own  making,  and  a  market  loser  In  the 
hard  recovery  road  that  followed 

This  can  easily  be  read  Into  the  statement 
Issued  by  Chairman  Jim  C.  Langdon  which 
accompanied  the  conwrnssions  delayed 
proration  order  for  July,  released  late  Fri- 
day. 

In  that  order,  the  rail  board  kicked  next 
month's  market  demand  factor  to  42  9  per 
cent  and  tied  the  action  directly  to  the  need 
to  meet  domestic  deficits  brought  on  by  dis- 
ruption of  supplies  from  the  Middle  East- 
Nortb  Africa  producing  region. 

At  the  42.9  factor.  equ.il  to  13  3  producing 
days  under  the  old  shutdown  prorating  pro- 
cedvire,  allowed  production  next  month  will 
be  the  highest  since  the  15  flow  day.s  fixed 
for  June,  1957.  That  June.  It  can  be  recalled. 
marked  the  positive  beginning  of  the  long 
slide  that  was  to  bottom  out  during  1962 
at  the  sustained  low  of  eight  producing  days 

And  while  this  slide  was  taking  place,  the 
Imports  curve  was  steadily  upward  in  sus- 
tained encroachment  on  domestic  markets, 
a  fact  Independent  producers  never  tire  of 
pointing  out. 

To  boll  down,  what  has  happened  In  the 
last  10  days  Is  that  the  Texas  production 
rate  has  been  Increased  by  the  equivalent 
of  2.82  days  for  the  June  15-July  31  period, 
or  a  demand  factor  advance  of  9.1.  The  al- 
lowable ngure  has  gone  up  619,806  barrels 
dally  to  3.512.042  barrels,  or  still  300.000  un- 
der the  March,  1957  record. 

Increase  In  actual  production  for  the  June 
15-July  31  i)erlod  Is  estimated  to  rise  284  - 


be  reduced.  That  may  well  mean  a  reduction 
below  the  13  2  i>er  cent  ratio  which  now 
governs  nonresldual  imports  into  Districts 
I  IV  (East  U.S.)." 

Langdon  said  he  had  asked  Interior  Sec- 
retary Stewart  Udall  for  "Executive"  (obvi- 
ously meaning  White  House  i  aisurance  that 
such  action  will  be  taken  In  event  the  situa- 
tion commands  it.  "My  belief  la  that  this 
should  not  be  a   I -way  street."  he  declared. 

In  furthering  his  request  for  federal  co- 
operation toward  avoiding  another  oil  glut, 
the  chairman  s.ild  the  need  Is  there  "so  that 
the  rug  will  not  be  pulled  out  from  under 
the  Industry  at  the  end  of  the  emergency 
and  that  it  will  not  be  left  In  worse  condi- 
tion than  Before  the  crisis  developed." 

The  commission  made  clear  that  Texas 
Is  willing  to  produce  the  oil  to  meet  the 
emergency.  And  what  he  said  further,  in  ef- 
re.-:.  was  that  in  doing  so  Texas  expects  to  re- 
kjaiH  in  some  part  the  domestic  market  lost 
tf>  foreign  oil  as  a  consequence  of  the  last 
crisis 

If  Texas  is  only  partly  successful  this 
time.  10  years  hence  It  may  achieve  full 
n^nrkel  restoration  when  the  next  Middle 
Ea.st  crisis  bounces  onto  the  world  scene. 

Mr  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unaniinous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Te.xas  I  Mr.  Purcell]  may  extend 
hiii  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PURCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  each  of 
the  oil-producing  areas  of  the  United 
States  is  affected  by  the  amount  of  crude 
oil  that  Is  being  imported  at  this  time. 
As  an  example  of  the  adverse  effect  this 
has  had  on  employment  and  the  general 
economy,  I  want  to  show  what  has  hap- 

ned  in  Texas. 


904  parrels  to  an  average  of  3  035  000  barrels  ^^^ 

or  242,000  under  the  March,  1957  record       •'^„       .      „., i,,^.i„„    in    tho   <ztcttj>  nf 

With    this    advance    has    come    a    hlgh.^        Crude  Oil  production  in  the  State  Of 

natural  con-     Texas  has  declined  from  a  high  m  1956 


underproduction  calculation,  a 
sequence  of  rising  allowables  For  the  June 
15-July  31  period,  the  underproduction  rate 
can  be  figured  at  13  58  per  cent,  up  from 
the    9.23    per    cent    figured    for    May. 

The  actual  production  Increase  should 
offer  no  serious  dlfflcultles  for  transporting 
the  extra  oil  to  Oulf  Coast  points  where 
terminal  facilities  also  should  be  adequate. 
As  yet.  the  rail  commission  has  released  no 
findings  of  a  recent  Industry  survey  cov- 
ering maxlmiun  transportation  and  terminal 
facilities  In  event  of  an  ail-out  supply  effort 

So  for  the  time  being,  the  estimate  of 
500,000  to  600,000  barrels  per  day  extra 
transportation  room  will  have  to  stand. 
Terminal  facilities  are  reported  to  be  "ade- 
quate to  meet  expected  needs." 

In  his  statement.  Chnlmian  Langdon 
made  mention  of  the  transportation-ter- 
minal problem,  noting  that  they  may  have 
to  be  fully  utilized  if  the  supply  situation 
Is  prolonged.  In  this  connection.  Langdon 
also  observed  It  may  be  necessary  to  build 
crude  Inventories  above  present  levels  to 
allow  quick  tanker  loadings  at  coast  points 

That  was  the  chairman's  opening  for  his 
assertion  that  this  time  the  producing 
states — Texas  and  Louisiana — will  look  to 
the  federal  government  for  full  cooperation 
In  preventing  Inventories  from  reaching 
"unmanageable  proportions"  as  they  did  fol- 
lovTlng  the  crisis  10  years  ago. 

And  the  key,  Langdon  declared.  Is  the  oil 
Import  program.  Said  he 

"Before  Imports  from  the  areas  now  denied 
us  are  restored  to  former  levels,  our  total 
tr.S.  stocks  of  crude  and  products  should 
be  reduced  to  normal  working  levels  This 
should  not  have  to  be  accomplished  entire- 
ly by  curtailment  of  allowable  production 
In  prorating  states,  but  Imports  should  also 


of  3.027,000  barrels  per  day  to  2,941.000 
last  year,  a  decline  in  daily  production 
of  crude  oil  of  3  percent. 

Texas  is  only  producing  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  potential  daily  production. 

During  this  same  period,  total  oil  im- 
ports have  grown  to  over  2  5  million  bar- 
rels per  day,  an  increase  of  more  than 
75  percent. 

In  1956.  there  were  21.519  wells  drilled 
in  Texas,  of  which  5,610  were  explora- 
torj'.  Last  year,  there  were  only  11,109 
wells  drilled  in  Texas,  of  which  3,089 
were  wildcats.  Since  1956,  total  wells 
drilled  m  Texas  are  off  48  percent,  and 
wildcat  drilling  has  declined  some  45  per- 
cent. Geophysical  activity  in  Texas,  the 
forerunner  of  exploratory  drilling,  has 
dropped  from  1.858  crew  months  in  1956 
to  1,411  in  1965,  a  drop  of  24  percent. 

Employment  in  the  oil  producing  in- 
dustry in  Texas  has  declined  by  26,000 
employees,  or  about  21  percent  since  1957. 

The  average  price  received  from  Texas 
crude  oil  has  declined  from  $3.11  per 
barrel  in  1956  to  $2.97  in  1966  Total  value 
of  Texas  crude  oil  production  in  1966 
was  $430,000,000  less  than  in  1957.  In 
contrast,  hourly  wages  have  increased 
dui-ing  this  period  by  28  percent,  oilwell 
casing  prices  11  percent,  and  oilfield  ma- 
chinery prices  7  percent,  cau.'^mc;  a  .severe 
cost-price  squeeze. 

The  economic  picture  for  the  oil-pro- 
ducing industry  in  Texas  is  Indeed  sour. 
The  outlook  can  be  improved  by  adoption 
of  the  proposal  offered  here  today  by  my- 


self and  several  of  my  colleagues.  I  wish 
to  join  in  urging  the  House  to  act  fa- 
vorably on  this  legislation. 

In  this  time  of  great  international 
crisis,  we  must  not  hesitate  to  act  to  pre- 
serve and  improve  the  health  and 
strengh  of  our  domestic  oil  industry.  The 
free  world  looks  to  the  United  States  for 
strength.  Our  strength  in  oil  is  para- 
mount. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansats  IMr.  Skubitz]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  those 
who  are  regulated — rules  are  made  to 
break.  To  the  regulators,  regulations  are 
made  to  stretch.  Therein  lies  the  di- 
lemma we  face  in  maintaining  a  strong 
domestic  petroleum  industry  able  to  bail 
this  country  out  of  any  oil  emergency. 

The  present  mandatory  oil  import  pro- 
gram has  been  in  effect  8  years.  In  that 
time,  individual  companies  in  the  oil 
business  and,  indeed,  companies  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  oil  business — have 
sought  to  amend  the  rules  to  accommo- 
date their  special  interests.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  responsible  for  admin- 
istration of  that  program,  has  indulged 
these  special  interest-seekers  by  happily 
stretching  or  rearranging  the  regulations 
to  accomplish  things  which  the  program 
never  was  intended  to  accomplish. 

The  alert  company,  of  course,  knows 
when  to  seize  upon  and  ride  an  issue  to 
its  own  advantage.  For  awhile,  the  h\g 
side  issue  in  Interior  was  the  economy  of 
Puerto  Rico.  It  permitted  one  company 
to  build  a  Puerto  Rlcan  plant  and  ship 
excess  gasoline  into  the  east  coast.  Other 
companies  not  only  developed  a  sudden 
passion  for  assisting  the  economy  of 
Puerto  Rico,  but  displayed  great  sympa- 
thy for  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam  as 
well. 

Now  the  Department  of  Interior  has 
more  applications  from  more  socisJly 
conscious  oil  company  and  petrochemi- 
cal firms  than  it  can  say  grace  over.  Little 
did  we  dream,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  oil 
import  program  would  turn  refineries  and 
petrochemical  plants  into  eleemosynary 
Institutions  concerned  only  with  helping 
the  poor  and  underprivileged. 

It  is  nothing  more  than  coincidence,  I 
am  sure,  that  the  benevolent  concern  of 
those  companies  who  Want  to  give  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam  a  new 
lease  on  life,  want  to  ship  about  125.000 
barrels  per  day  of  their  products,  bought 
and  processed  at  low  world  costs — into 
the  United  States — where  they  would  be 
disposed  of  at  relatively  high  prices. 

Even  this  would  not  offend  honest  sen- 
sibilities so  much  if  those  trumped  up 
projects  in  any  way  supported  the  de- 
fense objective  of  maintaining  a  healthy 
domestic  petroleum  industry — which  Is 
the  only  guideline  for  administration  of 
the  oil  import  program. 

As  I  said  in  a  recent  hearing  held  on 
these  and  similarly  unrelated  gimmicks 
to  undermine  the  program — this  Con- 
gress should  be  informed  as  to  any  legiti- 
mate economic  problems  in  our  island 
possessions.  If  they  are  legitimate,  then 
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direct  means  of  aid  ought  to  be  impro- 
vised to  help. 

There  are  other  pleadings  that  are 
equally  ridiculous.  We  are  told  that  the 
Industrial  giant,  Union  Carbide,  must 
have  cheap  foreign  feedstocks  for  its 
petrochemical  plants  to  compete  in  world 
trade.  Other  giant  petrochemical  firms 
make  the  same  claim.  These  companies 
threaten,  like  children,  to  move  their 
playhouses  to  some  other  land  if  they 
do  not  get  their  way. 

I  say  that  if  Union  Carbide  cannot 
continue  to  exist  without  dismantling 
the  oil  import  program,  then  that  is  in- 
deed too  bad.  But  I  do  not  buy  the  argu- 
ment that  such  a  company  faces  eco- 
nomic extinction  without  a  few  thou- 
sand barrels  of  cheap  foreign  oil.  If  it 
can  prove  otherwise,  in  a  hearing  here 
before  this  Congress,  then  I — for  one — 
would  rather  give  it  a  subsidy  than  to  see 
our  oil  security  ripped  apart  at  the 
seams. 

I  would  ask  Union  Carbide,  and  Dow 
Chemical,  and  all  the  big  petrochemical 
Arms  asking  for  special  handouts,  where 
they  propose  to  get  their  foreign  feed- 
stocks if  the  denial  of  Middle  East  oil 
Is  continued  for  very  long?  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  as  ridiculous  to  me  that  our  domestic 
chemical  companies  see  fit  to  plan  their 
existence  on  the  basis  of  access  to  foreign 
oil  as  for  our  country  itself  to  do  so. 

Now,  I  come  to  the  latest  social  ob- 
jective for  which  the  Department  of  In- 
terior proposes  to  rearrange  the  import 
program.  It  is  even  more  ridiculous  than 
the  others.  The  Secretary  of  Interior,  Mr. 
Udall,  wants  to  use  the  program  to  re- 
ward the  companies  who  live  up  to  their 
responsibilities  to  help  clean  up  our  pol- 
luted air.  Now.  I  must  say,  this  is  a 
strange  approach  to  encourage  good  citi- 
zenship. 

The  next  thing  we  know,  somebody  at 
the  Department  of  Interior  will  hit  upon 
the  idea  of  giving  import  quotas  to  any- 
body that  plants  a  tree  or  picks  up  their 
litter  after  a  picnic  in  the  national  parks. 
Or,  to  carry  the  notion  to  the  ridiculous, 
I  am  sure  the  mafia  will  surrender  its 
underworld  activities  and  abide  by  the 
law  If  the  Interior  Department  will  give 
it  a  big  enough  oil  import  quota. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  as  concerned  about 
air  pollution  as  anybody  in  tills  Govern- 
ment. It  is  a  problem  that  must  be 
approached  rationally  and  effectively.  It 
Is  a  problem  that  is  now  before  tills 
Congress.  But  for  the  life  of  me — I  can- 
not see  what  pollution  abatement  has  to 
do  with  effective  administration  of  the 
oil  Import  program  to  protect  our  na- 
tional security. 

The  problem  Is  one  that  has  not  even 
been  gone  into  from  a  fact-finding  point 
of  view.  It  is  one  basically  of  either  using 
low-sulfur  crude  for  refining  into  fuel 
oil  or  of  going  the  more  costly  route  of 
building  plants  to  reduce  sulfur  content 
from  certain  crudes  and  fuel  oils. 

It  is  apparent  that  technology  to  re- 
duce sulfur  content  is  going  to  have  to 
come  into  play,  therefore,  to  solve  the 
pollution  problem.  Such  technology  has 
always  responded  to  supply  and  demand 
and  marketplace  responses.  Left  alone, 
technolo^  also  will  respond  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law. 
Meanwhile.  I  have  inquired  whether 


anybody  knows  how  much  low-sulfur 
crude  oil  we  have  in  the  United  States. 
To  my  knowledge,  this  is  unknown — both 
in  the  industry  and  in  the  Department 
of  Interior.  Before  fui'ther  weakening  the 
oil  import  program  to  set  up  a  system 
of  booty  for  companies  who  comply  with 
the  law,  the  Department  ought  to  begin 
by  making  a.  few  simple  determinations. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  of  In- 
terior helped  to  create  the  present  air 
pollution  problem  by  decontrolling  im- 
ports of  high-sulfur  residual  fuel  oil. 
If  it  is  now  concerned  about  this  prob- 
lem, instead  of  handing  out  artificial 
incentive  through  the  program  to  con- 
trol crude  oil  imports,  it  ought  to  set  up 
a  timetable,  at  the  end  of  which  it  will 
require  that  all  imported  residual  be 
reprocessed  to  meet  sulfur  content  re- 
quirements. Since  most  of  the  residual 
comes  from  the  Caribbean,  those  plants 
would  undoubtedly  be  built  there.  So  the 
Department  would  thus  accomplish  two 
of  the  goals  with  which  it  is  obsessed: 
First,  help  clean  up  the  atmosphere,  and, 
second,  help  upgrade  the  economies  of 
islands  where  these  reprocessing  plants 
were  built. 

Most  important,  it  would  not  under- 
mine and  wreck  the  oil  import  program. 
I  urge  the  Department  to  quit  looking  for 
solutions  that  would  result  in  great  eco- 
nomic windfalls  to  companies  complying 
with  the  law.  If  these  companies  want 
the  markets,  they  will  improvise  the 
technology  and  make  the  required  in- 
vestments. If  they  need  artificial  entice- 
ments, then  foreign  residual  is  not  a 
competitive  fuel  for  the  low-sulphur  in- 
dustrial fuels  market,  and  the  companies 
will  find  alternatives. 

This  is  the  way  our  economic  system 
worlS.  That  is  tht  way  it  has  always 
worked.  And  that^  the  way  it  wUl  work 
to  overcome  theair  pollution  problem, 
if  given  a  chance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  cited  only  some 
of  the  examples  as  to  why  many  of  us  in 
Congress,  and  virtually  everybody  in  the 
domestic  oil  industry,  have  lost  all  con- 
fidence and  hope  that  the  present  import 
program  will  be  administered  to  achieve 
the  single  purpose  intended  by  this 
body — the  security  of  the  United  States 
as  to  petroleum  fuels. 

Any  objective  outside  of  that  goal, 
however  desirable  or  pressing,  should  be 
out  of  order.  But  as  I  said  in  the  be- 
ginning, regulators  cannot  control  their 
impulse  to  tinker  with  regulations.  They 
seemingly  cannot  stick  to  one  goal.  They 
must  improvise  goals  of  their  own. 

They  must  have  their  own  little  social 
revolutions  going.  And  they  are  forever 
improvising  plans  to  further  these  revo- 
lutions. The  plans  of  the  Department  of 
Interior  appear,  in  a  nutshell — and  as 
Will  Rogers  once  observed,  that  is  where 
too  many  plans  originate,  "in  a  nut- 
shell"— to  be  to  use  the  oil  Import  pro- 
gram for  every  conceivable  purpose  ex- 
cept that  for  which  It  was  intended. 

This  has  created  a  loss  of  confidence, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  doubt  can  ever  be 
redressed.  Therefore,  as  one  of  the  spon- 
sors of  the  pending  legislation  to  write 
the  present  import  program  into  law  so 
as  to  prevent  such  unrelated  proposals 
from  undermining  our  security  as  to 
energy  supplies,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 


give  this  amendment  their  serious 
thought  and  their  support.  And  I  hope 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  give  it  the  early  atten- 
tion of  that  committee. 

Mr.    BUSH.    Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  these  few 
seconds  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma.  I  have  been  active  in 
the  oil  industry  prior  to  coming  to  Con- 
,gress  for  18  years  in  both  the  drilling 
and  production  ends  of  the  business.  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  put  his  finger 
on  the  essential,  pressing  legislation  that 
is  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  remember  well  the  first 
Suez  crisis.  I  was  in  London  on  business 
at  that  time,  and  the  cry  went  up  in 
England  and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  aU  of  the  free  countries  of  Europe, 
calling  on  the  Texas  industry,  partic- 
ularly the  Texas  Railroad  Commission, 
to  respond  to  this  crisis,  and  our  in- 
dustry rose  to  their  cries.  Then  the  crisis 
was  forgotten  when  the  canal  was  re- 
opened. Now  we  have  a  second  Suez 
crisis,  this  one  more  dramatic  even  than 
the  first,  and  once  again  the  Texas  In- 
dustry, because  of  broadened  operations 
and  because  of  a  delicately  balanced  im- 
port program,  has  been  able  to  respond 
to  the  challenge.  I  think  it  is  time  to  set 
aside  these  crises,  and  to  look  at  what 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  tried  to 
do  recently,  or  threatened  to  do  recently, 
when  they  suggested  that  the  import 
program  be  scrapped  in  an  effort  to  keep 
domestic  prices  in  line,  and  I  suggest 
that  this  kind  of  conduct  or  intemperate 
tampering  with  the  delicately  balanced 
program  can  do  irreparable  damage  to 
the  oil  industry. 

So,  sir,  I  commend  you  for  taking  this 
time  to  dramatize  and  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  country  the  essential  need 
for  a  strong  domestic  Industry. 

I  pledge  you  my  support  and  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
Austin  and  others  in  Texas  who  have 
given  their  support  to  the  efforts  we  are 
making  here  today. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  STEED.  I  thank  my  colleague  very  * 
much. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Harrison]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  congratulate  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Steed]  for 
providing  an  opportunity  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  the  danger 
of  becoming  dependent  on  foreign  oil. 
As  you  well  know,  I  come  from  a  State 
whose  economy  is  tied  directly  to  the 
petroleum  producing  industry.  My  State 
of  Wyoming  is  important  to  the  petro- 
leum producing  Industry.  In  1965,  the 
value  of  petroleum  production  in  Wyo- 
ming totaled  $386,000,000.  More  than  75 
percent  of  the  dollar  value  of  all  of  our 
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mineral  production  cames  from  the  sale 
of  the  crude  oil  and  natural  gas  pro- 
duced in  Wyoming  So  you  can  see.  Mr 
Speaker,  a  healthy  oil  and  ^as  industry 
Is  vital  to  my  State  as  it  is  to  our  entire 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  covering  letter  from 
former  Assistant  Secretar>-  Kelly  in  for- 
warding a  thorough  .study  by  hi.s  Depart- 
ment entitled  'An  Appraisal  of  the 
Petroleum  Industry  in  the  United 
States."  Assistant  Secretary  Kelly  de- 
clared : 

No  Industry  Is  more  vi'.a!  to  ou.'  natlonil 
security  and  economy  more  complex  !n  char- 
acter and  environment  or  mor"  ?en.':Ulve 
to  law  and  regulation  than  the  ',>etroleum 
industry. 

I  concur  completely  in  this  statement 
I  recognize  that  now  in  the.so  days  of 
world  crisis  it  is  more  important  than 
ever  to  develop  constructive  and  effec- 
tive national  policies  as  to  p*>troleum 
imports.  I  am  aware  that  any  adjust- 
ments In  the  level  of  petroleum  imports 
can  have  some  national  and  interna- 
tional repercussions  However,  conditions 
In  the  domestic  petroleum  producing  in- 
dustry, partlctilarly  as  to  the  independ- 
ent branch,  have  deteriorated  to  the 
point  that  stern  measures  must  be  taken 
if  we  are  to  have  an  oil  industry  in  the 
United  States  capable  of  doing  the  job 
necessary  to  meet  our  Nations  future 
growth,  prosperity,  and  security  ' 

I  submit  that  a  substantial  reduction 
In  petroleum  imports  should  and  can  be 
brought  about  without  breaching  our 
Nation's  international  commitment,  and 
without  offending  our  friends  in  the  for- 
eign exporting  countries  While  the  US 
industry  has  had  a  modest  increase  in 
growth  over  the  past  decade,  production 
In  foreign  areas  has  been  phenomenal 
on  production  since  1956  in  Canada  has 
gone  up  53  percent,  in  Venezuela  up  35 
percent,  and  in  the  Middle  East  up  more 
than  175  percent. 

The  United  States  is  asked  to  continue 
to  share  its  markets  for  oil  which  we  do 
not  need  with  foreign  oil-producing  na- 
tions whose  production  has  been  growins 
In  leaps  and  bounds 

Mr.  Speaker,  back  in  1959.  when  the 
mandatory  oil  import  program  was  es- 
tablished, many  were  heard  to  say  that 
our  friendly  oU-exporting  nations  would 
suffer  dire  consequences 

Today,  after  years  of  operation  under 
the  mandatory  oil  Import  program,  we 
see.  according  to  Oil  and  Ga.s  Journal 
statistics,  that  crude  o:l  production  In 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere  has  increa.'ed  by 
7.6  million  barrels  per  day.  or  140  per- 
cent. 

Oil  production  in  the  entire  free  for- 
eign area  rose  during  this  period  by 
9.000,000  barrels  per  dav  or  almo.st  100 
percent.  Why  then  mu.st  we  wreck  our 
U.S.  oil-producing  indu.^tn,-  by  continu- 
ally moving  over  to  make  room  for  for- 
eign-produced oil 

In  the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
report,  which  I  mentioned  earlier,  it  Is 
stated: 

What  has  been  done  .since  1956  to  flncl 
new  supplies  cf  oil  whether  through  new 
discoveries  or  through  Increa.'^'.na:  recovery 
rates  of  old  deposlt.s.  has  not  been  enough  to 
provide  a  sound  basis  for  future  growth 


To  me.  this  is  alanning. 

But,  there  is  a  reason  for  it.  During 
this  period,  the  number  of  wildcat  wells 
drilled  have  decrea.sed  by  36  percent. 
from  16.207  in  1956  to  10.313  last  year 
SufiBcient  new  oil  cannot  be  discovered 
unless  wildcat  wells  are  drilled  in  in- 
creasing numbers.  It  takes  great  sums  of 
money  to  drill  these  wildcat  wells  An  in- 
creasing share  of  the  US  market  at  fair 
and  reasonable  prices  is  the  best  way  that 
the  industry  can  generate  these  needed 
funds. 

I.  therefore,  urge  that  the  domestic  oil 
producing  Industry  be  afforded  the  en- 
couragement it  deserves  to  get  on  with 
♦>he  Job  of  finding  more  oil  in  this  coun- 
try. Congress  should  act  now  to  tell  this 
Industry — to  do  it.  We  will  not  change 
the  rules  everj'  6  months 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  House,  and 
particularly  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, to  give  this  matter  their  early 
attention. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Zion]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZION  Mr.  Speaker,  .several  days 
ago  I  introduced  HH.  10703.  a  bill  to 
promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign 
policy,  and  national  security  of  the 
United  States  throutjh  a  limitation  on 
crude-oil  importation. 

Recent  papers  earned  a  story  of  the 
destruction  of  Shell  Oil  reservoirs  in 
Beirut  Lebanon  The  .statement  had  been 
made  that  American  oil  producing  facili- 
ties in  the  Middle  East  will  be  'reduced 
to  ashes  "  A  blocking  of  the  Suez  Canal 
could  still  follow  as  the  aftermath  of 
recent  hostilities  in  this  troubled  area  of 
the  world  The  How  of  oil  from  this  fabu- 
lous oil-producing  region  to  Europe  and 
.•\merica  could  come  to  a  halt  overnight 

Immodiately  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
Arab-Israel  hostilities.  I  had  ju.st  re- 
turned from  a  trir>  to  the  Middle  East 
and  I  can  tell  you  with  personal  a.ssur- 
ance  that  this  is  a  real  threat  and  dan- 
!^er  and  not  ju.st  newspaper  talk 

The  loss  of  Middle  East  oil  to  the  free 
world  could  have  catastrophic  rejiercus- 
sions  to  the  oil  supply  of  the  United 
Slates  We  must  therefore  hop?  that  our 
d'):nest!C  petroleum  industiT  has  been 
kept  in  a  i>o.siti m  healthy  erouiTh  to  en- 
dure whatever  storm  may  be  thrust  upon 
u-s  by  events  tn  come 

My  district  in  soutiiern  Indiana  lies 
in  the  heart  of  -.vhat  was  once  a  vers' 
c:reat  nil-producing  region.  Known  as  the 
tristate  area,  the  oil-producing  industry 
in  southwest  Indiana,  sjiithea.st  Illinoi.s. 
and  ^vestern  Kentucky  hi.s  hpen  on  an 
economic  downhill  trend  since  1956  Pro- 
duction during  this  j>en'>d  in  this  area 
hns  rem.Ti'ied  flat  whi'e  tital  fnrol','n  im- 
IX)rts  into  the  United  States  have  ri.sen 
by  70  percent  The  price  we  have  received 
f^r  the  oil  sold  has  eroded  from  $3  09  a 
barrel  in  1957  to  $'2  88  per  barr*>l  in  1966 
This,  coupled  with  a  'iS-percent  increa.se 
in  average  hourly  wages  paid,  an  11-per- 
cent increase  in  oil  well  casinc  prices, 
and  a  7-percent  increase  in  oilfield  ma- 
chinery prices  over  this  same  period  has 


played  havoc  with  incentives  to  drill  for 
oil  in  the  tristate  area.  That  is  why  wells 
drilled  in  this  area  have  yone  down  32 
percent  since  1956  and  rotarj-  rigs  in  the 
same  period  have  declined  49  percent, 
from  94  active  rigs  to  48. 

This  tristate  oil  production  once 
peaked  at  600.000  barrels  of  crude  pro- 
duction per  day.  Now  production  is  250,- 
000  barrels. 

Eighty  percent  of  all  crude  production 
in  our  area  is  comint;  from  secondary  re- 
covery operations  This  is  projected  to 
decline  by  63  percent  in  the  next  7  years 
unless  there  is  a  reversal  of  the  trend. 
Nationally.  76  percent  of  current  oil  out- 
put is  from  fields  found  25  years  a';o;  yet 
wildcat  drilling  hit  a  19-year  low  in  1966 

Employment  in  the  oil  producing  in- 
dustry in  the  tristate  area  has  declined 
steadily  throughout  this_  period  Geo- 
physical crews,  the  forerunner  of  ex- 
ploraton,-  drilling  has  almost  come  to  a 
standstill  .•\t  one  time.  60.000  persons 
worked  in  oil  production  in  the  tristate: 
today  there  are  less  than  20,000. 

Durtn'4  this  period  of  .serious  declines 
in  the  tristate  area,  oil  production  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  since  1956  have 
mcrea.^ed  as  follows: 

Canada:  up  50  percent. 

Venezuela:  up  35  percent. 

Middle  East:  up  175  percent. 

And  2  6  million  barrels  of  that  in- 
creased production  is  coming  into  the 
United  States  each  day  taking  the 
market  away  from  ttie  domestic  oil  pro- 
ducum  industry  The.se  exce.ss-.ve  imports 
not  only  harm  our  domestic  industry,  but 
they  drain  off  hundreds  of  millions  of 
US.  dollars  each  year  which  an:gravales 
this  Nation's  already  serious  balance  of 
payments  deficit.    ., 

Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  con- 
clasion  is  ine.scapable  that  our  domestic 
oil  production  is  in  grave  danger  This 
production  must  never  be  supplanted  or 
even  supplemented  too  much  by  foreign 
oil.  We  must  maintain  a  rigidly  enforced 
a; id  limited  oil  import  program  which 
must  be  balanced  with  domestic  produc- 
tion so  that  the  latter  will  never  be  dis- 
couraged We  must  not  only  maintain  all 
present  incentives  for  oil  production,  but 
we  must  continue  to  provide  new  incen- 
tives. 

We  mast  now  take  curreiit  events  in 
the  .Middle  East  as  a  resounding  warning 
to  maintain  a  strong  domestic  oil  indus- 
try' in  order  to  preserve  ourselves  in  all 
oases  of  emergency  and  threats  to  our 
national  security.  I  hope  that  we  do  not 
learn  this  lesson  too  late. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  a  substantial  reduction 
in  imports  can  not  be  made,  the  least 
that  we  can  do  is  adopt  the  bill  which  I 
have  offered. 

>Ir  HOSMER  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
po.se  of  the  oil  imfX)rt  program,  as  set 
forth  in  my  bill.  H  R  10693.  and  similar 
bills  we  are  discussing  today,  is  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy, 
and  national  .security  of  the  United 
States  TlUs  can  be  done  by  maintaining 
an  active,  healthy,  and  vigorous  domestic 
oil  industry  but  it  should  not  Include 
helping  develop  underdevelojjed  foreign 
lands,  improving  the  economy  of  an  is- 
land or  islands,  or  providing  an  oppor- 
tunity for  .someone  to  go  Into  business 
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Unfortimately,  quota  reallocations  to 
small  refiners  is  a  short-lived  palliative. 
Xn  quota  districts  I-IV,  the  area  east  of 
the  Rockies,  which  is  considered  a  crude- 
sufBciency  area,  Imports  are  kept  at  12.2 
percent  of  domestic  production  with  this 
exception:  E>ue  to  political  pressures  in 
the  East  quotas  applicable  to  residual 
fuel  oil  were  essentially  eliminated  in 
1965  by  the  Johnson  administration.  Dis- 
trict V — California,  Arizona,  Oregon, 
Washington,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii — is 
handled  differently.  Import  quotas  are 
based  on  the  estimated  gap  between 
available  domestic  supply  and  estimated 
total  demand  in  terms  of  refinery 
throughput,  with  certain  special  provi- 
sions for  refineries  which  Imported  dur- 
ing 1957  and.  more  lately,  for  certain 
historical  jobbers  of  imported  oil  oper- 
ating terminal  facilities.  Starting  in  1966 
quotas  were  fixed  on  an  annual  basis 
rather  than  semiannually. 

In  determining  the  district  V  gap  be- 
tween supply  and  demand,  overland  oil 
from  Canada  is  deducted  and  fuel  im- 
ported in  bond  for  ships  and  aircraft 
operating  on  overseas  runs  Is  excluded. 
Incidentally,  district  V  gets  Just  under 
half  of  all  Canadian  crude  coming  Into 
the  United  States  and  the  amount  com- 
ing in  jumped  over  10  percent  from  1965 
to  1966. 

District  Vs  quota  for  1966  was  226,223 
barrels  per  day,  down  about  25.000  bar- 
rels per  day  from  the  last  half  of  1965 
and  almost  100,000  barrels  per  day  from 
the  first  half  of  1965.  Since  the  quota 
system  waS  started  in  1959.  district  V  al- 
locations have  ranged  variously  between 
a  low  of  around  214,000  barrels  per  day 
and  a  high  of  322,000  barrels  per  day. 
During  the  entire  period  there  has  been 
E  constant  allocation  on  refined  products 
of  6.813  barrels  per  day. 

In  determining  district  V  quotas  no 
"brownie  points"  are  given  for  overland 
imports  from  other  districts  either  for 
crude  or  refined  products.  Whenever  the 
gasoline  market  gets  sl\aky  In  the  gulf 
area  we  find  dumping  into  district  V. 
There  is  a  steady  flow  at  about  57.000 
barrels  per  day  through  the  Four 
Comers  Pipeline.  In  addition  there  has 
been  the  market-disrupting  influence  of 
product-s  from  Commonv.-ealth  Oil  Re- 
fining Co.,  of  Puerto  Rico  which  ran  as 
high  as  10.000  barrels  per  day  for  most 
of  the  early  part  of  1966.  A  deal  was 
made  to  steer  Puerto  Rican  dump 
products  away  from  district  V  for  the 
rest  of  1966 — but  that  was  Just  stalling 
the  problem  a  little,  not  solving  it. 

The  Phillips  deal  was  for  another 
Puerto  Rican  refinery  of  substantial 
capacity.  In  addition  Hess  Oil  &  Chem- 
ical completed  a  large  new  refinery  at 
St.  Croix  in  the  Virgin  Lslands  and  is 
asking  the  Department  of  Interior  for  a 
boast  in  its  allowed  imports.  These  com- 
panies not  only  get  import  quotas,  they 
Eet  very  substantial  tax  breaks  from  the 
Puerto  Rican  and  Virgin  Islands  gov- 
ernments. The  combination  of  low  taxes 
and  low  importpd-crude  prices  and  the 
legal  status  of  their  refined  products  as 
"domestic,"  which  escapes  the  55  cents 
per  barrel  tariff,  puts  them  in  a  position 
to  raise  hob  with  district  V.  as  well  as 
with  all  other  districts. 


California  reserves  increased  In  each 
of  the  last  two  years;  production  has  re- 
covered to  a  current  960,000  barrels  per 
day  from  its  postwar  low  of  809,000  in 
1962  and  is  expected  to  continue  its  up- 
trend; there  is  a  ready  market  for  all  oil 
produced. 

This  Is  the  total  picture.  Within  that 
picture,  however,  there  is  a  disturbing 
element:  The  situation  in  which  the  in- 
dependent producer  finds  himself.  One 
statistic  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the 
point.  Since  1958,  the  Independent's 
share  of  California  production  has 
steadily  declined — from  45  percent  of  the 
State's  total  in  that  year  to  a  current 
38.5  percent.  It  is  hardly  coincidental 
that  during  the  same  period,  the  average 
price  of  California  crude  dropped  from 
$3.05  per  barrel  to  $2.38 — 67  cents. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  as 
such,  has  little  or  no  direct  control  over 
the  price  paid  for  California  crude.  It 
has  indirect  control  by  manipulation  of 
the  quotas,  however.  I  bring  up  the  sub- 
ject to  point  up  the  fact  that,  far  from 
discouraging  increases  in  crude  prices  in 
California,  the  Department  should  en- 
courage them,  if,  in  fact,  it  wants  to  see 
an  aggressive,  active,  and  capable  do- 
mestic oil  industry  in  the  interest  of 
national  security — the  purpose  for  which 
the  oil  import  program  was  established. 

Because  I  feel  that  the  language  im- 
der  subsection  (f )  of  my  bill,  H.R.  10693, 
gives  no  assurance  that  the  present  basic 
policy  of  the  district  'V  program  will  be 
continued,  I  am  asking  that  the  lan- 
guage of  subsection  (f)  be  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

(f)  Imports  of  petroleum  Into  District  V 
shall  be  llnUted  so  as  to  enootirage  develop- 
ment of  District  V  production  and  use  of 
domestic  supplies  in  that  District,  but  in  no 
event  shall  the  Inaxlmum  level  of  overseas 
Imports  which  shall  be  subject  to  alloca- 
tion, be  greater  than  the  amount  necessary, 
when  added  to  domestic  supply  available  to 
the  District  and  to  the  volume  of  overland 
Imports  Into  the  District  wlilch  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  allocation  to  approximate  total 
District  V  demand.  Determination  of  sup- 
ply-demand relationships  In  the  District 
shall  be  made  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
for    appropriate   periods. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
today  to  join  the  growing  list  of  sponsors 
of  legislation  to  protect  what  I  believe  to 
be  an  effective  oil  import  control  pro- 
gram. 

This  bill  writes  into  basic  law  a  pro- 
gram which  Is  now  handled  on  an  ad- 
ministrative level,  and  Is  thus  subject  to 
alteration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  stability  and  integrity 
of  the  oil  Import  control  program  is  being 
threatened  by  several  applications  before 
the  Department  of  Interior  to  import 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  barrels  into  our 
country  over  and  above  the  present  quota 
levels.  In  view  of  the  recent  Middle  East- 
ern situation  and  the  effects  that  con- 
flict Is  now  having  on  the  oil  supplies  to 
Europe,  I  believe  we  should  do  everything 
possible  to  promote  a  healthy  domestic 
supply  of  oil  and  reduce  our  dependency 
on  foreign  oil. 

This  legislation  would  provide  stability 
to  assure  an  import  program  which 
would  be  fully  effective  in  preserving  our 
national  security.  It  would,  at  the  same 


time,  encourage  and  reassure  those  who 
would  conduct  explorations  and  develop 
production  of  our  domestic  oil  resources. 

The  Department  of  Interior  has  noted 
that  although  impwrts  have  been  held  at 
a  relatively  stable  level  since  the  manda- 
tory oil  import  program  was  imple- 
mented in  1959.  domestic  exploration  and 
drilling  and  development  have  declined 
constantly. 

In  my  own  State  of  Utah,  there  were 
383  new  wells  drilled  in  1958,  1  year  be- 
fore the  present  program  was  put  into 
effect.  Since  then,  new  drilling  has  de- 
clined progessively  down  to  169  new  wells 
in  1965.  Wildcat  wells  drilled  in  search  of 
new  resources  numbered  120  in  1961,  and 
also  declined  considerably  down  to  60 
new  wells  in  1965.  In  addition,  production 
in  the  State  has  dropped  from  90,750 
barrels  a  day  in  1961  to  69,000  barrels  a 
day  in  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  has  happened  to 
Utah's  oil  industry  is  relative  to  what  has 
happened  to  the  U.S.  oil  industry.  Ex- 
ploration and  drilling  by  the  domestic  in- 
dustry is  in  its  11th  year  of  decline,  since 
hitting  a  peak  of  1956. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  8 
years  the  present  mandatory  oil  import 
program  authorized  in  the  national  se- 
curity amendment  of  the  Trade  Act  has 
been  a  keystone  of  national  oil  policy. 
While  the  domestic  oil  producing  Indus- 
try has  continued  in  a  deteriorating  con- 
dition, drilling  ever  fewer  wells  and  find- 
ing less  and  less  oil  during  these  8  years, 
that  program  undoubtedly  has  saved  the 
Industry  from  complete  economic  chaos. 

More  important,  as  present  events  in 
the  Middle  East  have  so  dramatically 
Illustrated,  the  program  hw  kept  the 
United  States  of  America  free  from  de- 
pendence on  Middle  East  oil.  Our  im- 
ports of  oil  from  the  Arab  bloc  countries 
have  been  a  relative  dribble  In  terms  of 
our  total  requirements.  Therefore,  we 
have  no  worries  as  a  result  of  the  an- 
nounced refusal  of  certain  Arab  coim- 
tries  to  permit  further  oil  shipments  to 
the  United  States. 

While  I  have  been  among  these  who 
have  felt  that  the  import  program  has 
all  along  provided  for  or  permitted  im- 
ports at  too  high  a  volume,  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  impodB  other  than  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  have  been  stabilized  effec- 
tively at  the  12.2  ratio  in  districts  I-IV. 
I  believe  the  Department  of  Interior  de- 
serves the  commendation  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  thanks  of  the  American 
people,  for  so  holding  the  line  on  oil 
imports. 

It  is  not  the  attitude  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  Mr.  Speaker,  which 
concerns  me.  Rather  It  Is  the  attitude 
of  certain  industry  elements,  and  of 
some  enterprising  groups  outside  of  the 
oil  Industry,  that  have  brought  the  pro- 
gram into  Jeopardy.  They  have  done  so 
by  contriving  all  maimer  of  proposals 
aimed  at  riddling  that  program  with  es- 
cape hatches  through  which  they  can 
leap  the  quota  barrier,  and,  in  the  case 
of  some  "Island"  projects,  to  even  avoid 
customs  duties  on  Imported  petroleima 
products. 

In  support  of  these  various  propcfeals 
having  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
our  coimtry's  oil  security,  the  only  cri- 
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teria  upon  which  any  change  in  the  pro- 
gram should  be  judged,  there  have  been 
substantial  political  and  "civic"  pres- 
sures brought  to  bear.  The  Interior  De- 
partment has  been  subjected  to  these 
pressures  at  an  ever-Increasing  tempo. 

The  reason  that  the  Department  and 
the  Import  program  is  subjected  to  these 
growing  pressures  to  circumvent  the 
quota  system.  Mr  Speaker,  is  that  the 
law — in  my  opinion — lacks  sufficient 
guidelines.  The  intent  of  the  Congress 
that  oil  imports  be  firmly  and  effectively 
limited  is  clear-cut  in  the  legislative  his- 
tory surrounding  the  National  Security 
amendment  for  the  past  several  years 
However,  that  intent  is  only  implicit  in 
the  law.  not  explicit. 

I  favor  immediate  strengthening  of  the 
amendment,  by  adoption  of  the  legisla- 
tion now  under  discussion  here,  so  as 
to  make  that  congressional  intent  ex- 
plicit. This  would  not  cut  the  existing 
import  ratio.  It  would  merely  firm  up 
that  ratio  which  has  been  the  adopted 
standard  under  the  present  admtnstra- 
tlve  program.  It  would  free  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  from  the  present  parade 
of  companies  pressuring  it  to  authorize 
this  pet  project,  or  that  special  exemp- 
tion, to  knock  new  loopholes  in  the  quota 
system. 

It  would  assure  equity  for  all  Importers 
under  the  program,  and  insure  against 
the  building  in  of  special  exemptions  and 
inequities  which  would  surely  destroy  the 
program.  If  the  Department  of  Interior 
can  administer  the  12  2  ratio  under  the 
authority  of  a  Presidential  proclamation, 
surely  it  can  better  administer  that  ratio 
under  the  authority  of  law.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Department,  which  must  con- 
tend with  every  new  tack  of  any  company 
that  devises  a  system  of  circumvention 
to  serve  Its  own  economic  appetites, 
would  come  forth  and  support  this  legis- 
lation. 

Under  this  amendment,  any  contin- 
gency that  might  be  of  concern  in  the 
present  administrative  program,  is  amply 
covered  and  provided  for.  For  example, 
should  any  shortage  threaten,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  contains  a  trigger  pro- 
vision under  which  the  President  Is  au- 
thorized to  suspend  the  quotas  to  meet 
any  shortage  situation  which  would 
threaten  our  security  interests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  many — Including  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  in  his  press  con- 
ference on  Friday — have  recognized  the 
new  tumult  In  the  Middle  East  has  served 
as  a  grim  reminder  to  us  that  we  must 
avoid — at  all  cost — growing  dependence 
on  oil  supplies  beyond  our  own  control. 
Particularly,  we  must  avoid  dependence 
on  Middle  East  oil. 

But  the  need  for  this  amendment  can 
be  justified  to  serve  a  threefold  purpose, 
national  security  bemg  the  primary  con- 
cern. Secondarily,  it  Is  economic  folly 
to  permit  a  further  drain  on  our  dollars 
from  unneeded  Increases  In  oil  Imports 
which  already  are  the  largest  single  ele- 
ment in  our  balance-of-payments  deficit. 
Third,  and  equally  Important  to  my 
district  In  Illinois  and  In  similar  oil-pro- 
ducing areas  of  more  than  30  States.  Ls 
the  recognition  that  oil  and  gas  produc- 
tion Is  a  keystone  of  our  economy  OH 
and  gas  exploration    and   development 


generates  consumption  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  equipment  and  .services:  it  Is  a 
large  employer  paying  above  averai^-e 
wattes,  and  it  is  one  of  the  larger 'con- 
tributors to  local  and  State  governments 
through  ad  valorem,  severance,  produc- 
tion and  many  other  forms  of  taxation. 

I  have  been  particularly  concerned 
about  the  decline  of  the  independent  oil 
and  gas  producmg  industry  in  Illinois, 
due  in  whole  to  unhealthy  economic  con- 
ditions. This  is  reflected  in  every  mea.s- 
uremenl  of  industry  activity  for  the  past 
decade,  Mr.  Speaker.  For  example,  in 
the  Statf  of  Illinois  last  year,  the  oil  in- 
du.-^try  drilled  only  1.59a  wells— almost  6U 
percent  fewer  than  in  1956  when  it 
drilled  3.808  wells 

In  1956.  the  industry  in  Illinois  op- 
erated an  average  of  75  rotary  drilling 
rigs:  m  1966,  active  rigs  totaled  but  30. 
a  60-|J€rcent  drop.  In  1957,  the  oil-pro- 
ducing industry  in  Illinois  employed  al- 
most 12,000  people  In  1966.  employment 
had  dropped  to  8.000— a  decline  of  30 
percent 

Mr.  Speaker  this  country  has  a  triple 
stake  in  .seeins  to  it  that  oil  im[X)rts  are 
effectively  limited— its  security  as  to  oil. 
its  balance  of  payments,  and  the  eco- 
nomics of  vast  areas  whose  roots  are  im- 
bedded in  the  production  of  petroleiun 
Either  of  the.se  ^loals  are  worthy  of  the 
concern  of  this  Congre.ss  Altogether, 
they  more  than  justify  action  which  will 
assure  a  long-range  stability  of  import 
levels.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ►live  this 
amendment  their  support,  and  I  hope  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  (Mr  Mills)  will  give  this 
matter  early  and  urgent  consideration 
before  that  committee. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  fMr.  Steed  1  on  his 
excellent  decision  to  Introduce  this  leg- 
islation. I  fully  endorse  his  statement. 
I  would  like  to  present  some  statistics 
concerning  New  Mexico  which  I  believe 
to  be  important,  and  which  would  be  of 
benefit  to  my  colleagues. 

In  1956.  1.904  wells  were  drilled  In 
New  Mexico  Last  year  this  number  had 
fallen  to  1.258  wells  The  drill  bit  Is  still 
the  only  way  to  dl.scover  oil.  Before  you 
drill  a  well,  a  considerable  effort  is  put 
forth  by  geophy.slcal  crews. 

We  have  seen  a  great  reduction  In  such 
crews  working  In  New  Mexico.  In  1956 
we  had  132  rotary  drilhng  rigs  active  in 
New  Mexico:  in  1966  there  were  only  59. 
a  drop  of  55  percent  Our  oil  producing 
Industrv  employment  has  Mone  down  In 
New  Mexico  from  9.933  In  1956  to  8.123 
in  1965.  a  drop  of  18  percent. 

The  price  we  receive  for  our  oil  has 
fallen  from  an  average  of  $3  09  per  bar- 
rel in  1957  to  $2.88  in  1966.  This  drop  In 
the  amount  we  received  for  a  barrel  of 
crude  came  about  In  .spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  cost  of  oil  well  casing  has  gone 
up  11  percent,  oil  field  machinery  7  per- 
cent. Likewise,  the  hourly  wage  paid  to 
the  industry's  workers  has  risen  28  per- 
cent since  1956.  The  resulting  cost-price 
squeeze  has  forced  many  operators  In 
New  Mexico  out  of  business  and  others 
to  pull  in  their  horns  The  result — a  sour 
economic  climate  In  New  Mexico  for  the 
oil  producing  Industrj*. 


The  adverse  trends  must  be  stopped. 
One  way  to  help  reverse  these  trends  is 
to  adopt  legislation  that  will  stabilize 
this  important  Industry.  The  proposal 
offered  by  Mr.  Steed  will  go  a  long  way  *• 
toward  obtaining  this.  I  join  him  in  urg- 
ing Congress  to  act  favorably  on  this 
propoeed  legislation. 

Mr  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
22,  1967,  the  Secretary  of  Interior  held 
3  days  of  hearings  on  the  oil  import 
program.  In  all  honesty,  I  must  say  now 
that  the  heanntis  were  a  waste  of  time. 
There  has  been  no  change  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Interior  Department. 

I  am  told  by  the  Interior  Department 
that  the  testimony  is  not  even  being 
printed.  I  strongly  suspect,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  testimony  has  been  filed.  My 
attempts  to  get  a  list  of  individuals  who 
testified  were  unsuccessful,  probably  be- 
cause such  a  list  was  never  even  com- 
piled. 

I  hope  the  events  of  the  past  2  months 
in  the  Middle  East  have  some  effect  on 
the  attitude  of  the  administration. 

I  shall  repeat  the  essence  of  my  state- 
ment which  was  submitted  during  the 
Interior  Department's  oil  hearings. 

As  Congressman  Irom  New  Mexico.  I 
strongly  protest  the  treatment  of  the 
oil  and  «as  industiy  there.  Oil  produc- 
tion is  important  to  the  economy  of  the 
State  and  I  am  gravely  concerned  about 
the  declining  rate  of  activity  in  oil 
operations. 

If  the  situation  in  New  Mexico  is  indic- 
ative of  what  is  happening  in  most  of 
the  other  producing  areas  in  this  coun- 
try, and  I  imderstand  this  is  the  case, 
then  there  are  serious  doubts  raised 
about  the  effectiveness  of  the  mandatory 
oil-import-control  program. 

The  broader  Implications  of  an  in- 
creasing dependency  by  this  Nation  on 
foreign  supplies  of  petroleum  are  more 
alarming,  and  I  shall  review  some  of 
these  now.  I  refer  to  the  national  .secu- 
rity aspects  of  the  situation. 

Consider,  if  you  will,  the  requiremenu 
of  the  military  branches  for  petroleum 

Total  worldwide  military  use  of  petro- 
leum products  by  the  United  States  nor- 
mally averages  about  900,000  barrels 
daily,  including  500.000  barrels  used  at 
home,  and  the  refnainder  in  foreign 
areas. 

The  US.  military  Is  the  largest  single 
purchaser  of  petroleum  in  the  world 
More  than  a  billion  dollars  a  year  Is 
spent  for  fuel  by  this  Nation's  Armed 
Forces. 

When  I  refer  to  normal  averages,  I  am 
not  including  the  requirements  traceable 
to  the  Vietnam  conflict.  In  other  words, 
the  peacetime  level  of  consumption  is 
equal  to  20  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  con- 
sumption of  petroleum.  Including  do- ' 
mestic  and  export  demand,  in  1941,  the 
year  In  which  we  entered  World  War  11 

In  any  general  conflict  today,  no  one 
can  seriously  doubt  that  the  supply  of 
petroleum  to  this  coimtry  can  be  reduced 
to  an  Insignificant  amount.  Even  local- 
Lied  conflicts  today  have  the  effect  of 
cutting  our  oil  supply  lines. 

In  World  War  n  we  were  able  to  call 
on  foreign  areas  for  petroleum  fuels 
Most  producing  areas  were  secure:  the 
biggest  threat  was  submarine  attacks  on 
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tanker  movements.  And  we  suffered  dev- 
astating sinkings  of  oil  supply  ships. 

In  this  missile  age,  however,  the  sub- 
marine would  be  one  of  the  Jesser  threats 
to  foreign  oil  supplies  in  a  general  con- 
flict. 

If,  then,  our  demand  is  much  greater 
and  foreign  supplies  of  petroletmi  even 
less  secure  to  us  than  ever  before,  It 
strikes  me  It  Is  only  common  sense  that 
we  must  make  certain  our  domestic  in- 
dustry Is  in  the  strongest  possible  posi- 
tion to  meet  the  challenge. 

But  I  do  feel  it  is  mandatory  to  keep 
always  in  mind  the  primary  purpose  of 
this  program.  That  purpose  is  the 
security  of  this  Nation.  Everything  else 
must  take  a  subordinate  role  and,  In  fact. 
be  considered  only  when  we  are  certain 
that  our  security  needs  are  being  met. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  I  naturally 
want  to  see  the  petroleimi  industry 
prosper  In  New  Mexico. 

But  I  want  to  see  it  prosper  only  if  It 
is  contributing  its  share  toward  the  more 
important  task  of  maintaining  this  Na- 
tion In  a  strong  position  to  meet  the 
continuing  increase  In  demand  for 
petroleum  for  our  national  welfare  and 
security. 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  not 
undertake  to  participate  extensively  in 
this  discussion  today  but  I  did  not  want 
to  let  this  opportunity  pass  without  ex- 
pressing my  deep  concern  and  interest  in 
the  petroleum  Industry's  problems  which 
have  been  discussed  here  today.  I  shall 
work  with  my  colleagues  on  this  im- 
portant matter.  By  working  together,  I 
sincerely  trust  that  we  will  be  able  to 
find  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem before  us. 


GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  desiring 
to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
the  oil  import  program.       ^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
ViGORiTO'.  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


HIGH  AND  USURIOUS  INTEREST 
RATES  ARE  BEHIND  RIOTS  IN  THE 
CITIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  fMr.  Patman]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
niy  remarks  and  Include  therewith  cer- 
tain extraneous  matter  and  tables  and 
charts. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  high  in- 
terest rates  and  tight  money  and  special 
interest  monetary  policy  must  share  a 
large  part  of  the  blame  for  the  frustra- 
tions of  the  people  in  the  slums  and  the 
Rhettoes  of  this  Nation. 
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It  is  no  wonder  that  we  read  of  riots, 
of  disturbances,  of  massive  frustrations 
In  the  areas  occupied  by  these  forgotten 
Americans  It  is  no  wonder  that  there  Is 
so  much  talk  of  imfulfllled  promises,  un- 
fulfilled hopes,  in  the  slum  areas  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  large  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  these  unfulfilled  promises 
rests  at  the  feet  of  our  commercial  bank- 
ing system  and  our  monetary, policies 
which  have  priced  credit — and  the  things 
credit  can  provide — out  of  the  reach  of 
the  poor  and  the  low-income  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  banks  do  not  provide  credit  to 
people  who  live  in  what  is  commonly 
called  the  "ghetto  areas"  of  our  cities. 
The  banks  will  not  even  consider  a  loan 
to  a  person  or  a  business  in  these  areas. 
The  residents  of  these  areas — many  of 
them  now  riot-torn — are  left  at  the 
mercy  of  the  loan  shark  and  the  other 
merchants  of  high  and  usurious  interest 
rates. 

Even  such  Illustrious  publications  as 
Life  magazine  are  beginning  to  recognize 
the  tremendous  burden  placed  on  the 
consumer  by  high  Interest  rates.  The 
current  Issue  of  Life  carries  an  excellent 
editorial  denouncing  loan-sharking  and 
demanding  stronger  laws  on  credit.  This 
editorial  relates  a  credit  transaction  in 
which  a  worker  in  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  was 
forced  to  pay  $297  interest  on  a  $123 
television  set. 

Incidents  like  this  are  all  too  common 
throughout  this  country.  They  are  multi- 
plied in  the  low-Income  areas  as  the 
unscrupulous  credit  merchants — backed 
by  the  banks — prey  on  the  poor. 

One  of  the  country's  experts  on  the 
poor — Dr.  David  Caplovitz  of  Columbia 
University  recently  described  the  prob- 
lem In  this  manner: 

Much  more  despicable,  I  think,  are  the 
fly-by-nigbt  companies  which  send  their 
canvassers  Into  the  ghetto  to  sell  such  ex- 
pensive commodities  as  encyclopedias,  pots 
and  pans,  deep  freezers  and  vacuum  clean- 
ers. These  companies  specialize  In  sharp 
practices.  Once  they  make  their  dishonest 
sales,  they  quickly  sell  their  paper  to  finance 
companies  and  benefit  from  the  immunity 
that  the  law  now  gives  them  from  further 
responsibility  for  the  sale.  And  I  should  point 
out  that  these  disreputable  companies  could 
not  long  survive  without  the  collusion  of  the 
equally  disreputable  finance  companies  and 
banks  which  buy  their  paper. 

These  financial  Institutions  must  share 
the  blame  for  the  exploitation  of  the  poor, 
for  they  '•.now  all  too  well  that  they  are 
buying  "bad"  paper,  that  Is,  dishonestly  ob- 
tained contracts,  and  yet  they  do  so  anyway. 
And  when  we  ask  the  further  question  of 
where  the  finance  companies  get  the  funds 
that  they  need  to  operate,  we  soon  discover 
that  they  often  borrow  from  highly  re- 
spectable banks.  Thus,  the  so-called  respect- 
able financial  community  la  also  a  party  to 
the  exploitation  of  the  poor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  credit  squeeze  and 
the  high  Interest  rates  which  have  been 
Imposed  on  this  country  for  the  past  18 
months  are  prime  agents  of  frustration 
and  bitterness.  High  Interest  rates — as 
Is  always  the  case — have  hit  the  poor 
While  the  Congress  has  done  nothing  on 
and  low-income  people  the  hardest. 
While  the  Congress  has  done  nothing  on 
monetary    policy — ^hlgh    Interest    rates 


have  squeezed  the  people  in  our  slums 
and  have  destroyed  their  hopes.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  they  are  frustrated  and 
sorely  dlsapix)inted  at  a  society  which 
allows  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
the  banks  to  Impose  such  usurious  inter- 
est rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  origin  of  much  of 
this  frustration  was  contained  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board's  announcement 
of  December  6,  1965,  that  it  was  Impos- 
ing a  37 '^2-percent  increase  In  interest 
rates  on  the  American  people. 

This  announcement  was  a  virtual 
death  warrant  to  the  hopes  of  clearing 
out  the  Nation's  slums  and  providing 
decent  housing.  It  was  a  death  warrant 
for  thousand  of  public  works  projects 
which  could  not  be  financed  at  the  high 
and  usurious  Interest  rates  demanded 
by  that  December  6,  1965,  action.  Even 
the  construction  of  schools  had  to  be 
forgone  because  of  high  interest  rates. 
The  newspapers  and  the  bond  market 
publications  are  filled  with  story  after 
story  of  bond  issues  canceled  or  post- 
poned because  of  high  interest  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Newark  was  forced  to 
cancel  a  $15  million  bond  issue  shortly 
before  Its  slum  areas  were  wracked  by 
a  severe  riot.  The  city's  finance  director 
Is  quoted  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  as 
saying: 

The  prime  factor  in  our  decision  was  the 
Increasing  interest  costs  municipalities  have 
had  to  pay  ...  In  recent  weeks. 

City  after  city  Is  faced  with  the  same 
problem.  They  are  unable  to  raise  funds 
because  of  high  interest  rates. 

For  example,  New  York  State,  last 
week,  canceled  a  $49.9  million  bond  is- 
sue to  finance  low-rent  housing  projects. 
State  Comptroller  Arthur  Levitt  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  he  "deemed  the 
postponement  advisable  in  view  of  cur- 
rent conditions  In  the  tax-exempt  bond 
market." 

Earlier  in  the  summer,  New  York 
City  was  able  to  sell  $28  million  of  hous- 
ing bonds,  but  in  order  to  do  so  it  was 
forced  to  pay  the  highest  interest  rate 
in  the  city's  history.  The  Interest  costs 
on  the  cooperative  housing  projects  to 
be  financed  by  this  issue  will  be  in- 
creased by  25  percent  over  similar  Issues 
of  only  2  years  ago.  Of  course,  this  means 
that  the  tenants  of  these  projects  will 
have  to  pay  the  additional  cost  imposed 
by  high  Interest  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  but  a  few  ex- 
amples of  how  high  interest  rates — and 
the  resulting  tight  money — have  set  this 
country  back  in  its  efforts  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  poor,  the  low  income,  and 
moderate  income  families. 

In  1966  alone,  the  American  people 
paid  $36.2  billion  in  excess  interest 
charges  because  of  mistaken  Federal 
Reserve  Board  policies.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
takes  no  great  imagination  to  see  what 
$36  billion  would  have  done  for  the  slum 
areas — both  in  our  cities  and  in  our 
rural  areas. 

Considering  only  the  Federal  budget, 
the  excess  interest  charges  are  stagger- 
ing. Let  me  quote  from  the  testimony  of 
Charles  L.  Schultze,  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  earlier  this  year: 
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We  estimate  that  the  Increasing  shortage 
of  credit  funds  and  rising  interest  rates  ex- 
perienced last  year  are  adding  approximately 
$3  billion  to  the  Federal  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1987  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  $3  billion  represents 
only  the  Increase  resulting  from  the  De- 
cember 1965  Federal  Reserve  action.  It 
does  not  take  Into  account  the  tremen- 
dous Increases  in  interest  rates  since 
President  Truman  left  office  in  1952.  If  we 
still  had  the  low  interest  rates  of  the 
Truman  administration,  we  would  be 
paying  about  $6.7  billion  less  in  interest 
on  the  national  debt  each  year  In  other 
words,  we  would  be  paying  $7.5  bill:on 
instead  of  the  $14.2  billion  which  is  listed 
In  the  current  bud'j;et. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  In  the  Record  a 
chart  which  shows  what  has  happened 
to  yields  on  long-term  Government  ob- 
llgatlona  since  1939  This  chart  shows 
that  for  14  years  imder  Presidents  Roose- 
velt and  Tnmian— from  1939  through 
1952 — the  country  was  able  to  finance 
Its  long-term  obUgatlons  at  2  ,:  percent 
and  below.  Beginning  in  1953,  under 
President  Elsenhower,  the  interest  yields 
skyrocketed.  This  chart  shows  a  startling 
contrast  between  the  two  14-year 
periods: 

Yielda  on  long-term  Government  bonds  1939 

to   pre'ient 

[Percent   per   annum  1 

Tear*:  >'«^'<i 

1939 -- --  2  36 

1940 2  21 

1941    — 1  95 

1943   — - 2.46 

1943 - 2  47 

1944    -— 2.48 

194S - - -  2  37 

194«    2   19 

1947 2  25 

1948    -- 3  44 

1949 -- 2  31 

1950   -- 2  32 

1961    2  57 

1962 2  6« 

1953 2  94 

1964    2  56 

1966  -.- 2  84 

196« - 3  08 

1967  3  47 

1968  3  43 

1959  4  08 

1960 - 4  02 

19«1  - 3  90 

1963  -  3  95 

1983 4  00 

1984  - - 4   15 

1966  4.12 

1988 —  -  4  65 


Average  annual  yield  on  9t-day  TreasTfy 
btlls — Continued 


Average  for  14-year  period  ( 1639- 
62)    -- 2  36 

Average  for  14-year  period  ( 1953- 
68)    3  85 

I  also  place  in  the  Record  a  table 
ahowliur  the  tremendous  Increase  in 
yields  on  91 -day  Treasury  bills.  Again 
this  table  shows  a  startling  contrast  be- 
tween the  14-year  period  between  1939 
and  1951  «md  the  14-year  period  between 
1952  and  1966: 

Average   annual    yield   on   91 -day    Treasury 
bilU 

[Percent] 
Tear:  Yield 

1939    -— - 0.023 

1940    .014 

1941    .103 

1»«3    - .326 


?ar : 
1943 

[Percent] 

Yield 
.373 

1944    

...    .      .375 

1945     

.375 

1946    .375 

1947    .594 

1948    1   040 

194a    1.102 

1950 1.218 

1951     1.552 

1952    1.766 


Average  yield  1 14-year  jjerlod)  -.     .  645 

1953  -- 1  931 

1954  --- -      .953 

1955  - 1   753 

1956    2  658 

1957 3.267 

1958    - 1.839 

1959    - 3.405 

1960    -- 2.928 

1961     2.378 

1962    2.778 

1963 — - 3.157 

1964    - 3.549 

1965  .- 3.954 

1968    3  811 


ers'  checks.  In  1966,  the  American  peo- 
ple paid  about  $82.7  billion  for  interest. 
A  large  part  of  this  can  be  charged  off  as 
excessive  and  imnecessaiy  interest  re- 
sulting solely  from  Federal  Reserve 
policies. 

In  fact,  if  interest  rates  had  been  kept 
at  their  1951  levels,  the  American  people 
would  have  paid  only  $46.5  billion  in  in- 
terest— instead  of  $82.7  billion— in  1966 
This  means  that  they  paid  $36.2  billion 
in  excess  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
chart  which  shows  the  excess  interest 
charges  which  have  been  imposed  each 
year  since  1951: 

NIT  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVAlf  OtBT.  TOTAL  INTEREST  PAID 
AVERAGE  RATE  Of  INTEREST.  TOTAL  INTEREST  AT  1551 
FIGURES,  AND  EXCESS  INTEREST  PArO  (1951  «) 


Average  yield  (14-year  period)  .-  2  797 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  Is  the  American 
people  have  paid  about  $43.2  billion  in 
excess  Interest  charges  on  the  national 
debt  alone  since  1951.  Again,  all  of  us 
In  the  Congress  know  that  this  money 
could  have  done  great  things  for  the 
cities  and  the  rural  areas  had  It  not  been 
wasted  on  excess  and  unnecessarj-  In- 
terest rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  may  wonder  about 
the  priorities  of  the  U.S.  Congress  Here 
we  are  willing  to  accept  monetary  pol- 
icies which  cost  the  American  taxpayers 
$43  2  billion  in  excess  interest  charges. 
Yet.  we  are  unwilling  to  even  consider 
$40  million  to  kill  the  rats  in  our  slums. 

In  other  words,  the  90th  Congress  is 
willing  to  let  both  the  rats  and  the  bank- 
ers take  their  bites  out  of  the  American 
people 

The  high  interest  rates  and  the  tight 
money  reduced  new  housing  starts  to  1.2 
million  In  1966 — a  drop  of  more  than  20 
pjercent  from  the  previous  year.  This 
came  at  a  time  when  the  country  needed 
at  least  2  million  hoasing  units  ju.st  to 
keep  up  with  current  demand.  So  with- 
out question,  many  of  the  frustrations 
about  ixior  housing  conditions  can  be 
traced  directly  to  high  interest  and  tight 
money.  Nothing  is  more  damaging  to  the 
con.struction  industry  than  high  interest 
rates 

Monetary  conditions  have  continued 
to  slow  housing  in  the  first  6  months  of 
1967  and.  today,  we  are  building  new 
homes  at  an  annual  rate  of  only  13  mil- 
lion Thi.s  is  much  too  slow  to  meet  cur- 
rent demand  and  it  Ls  totally  Inadequate 
in  correcting  the  critical  hou.sing  situa- 
tions of  our  urban  areas. 

Many  of  the  people  who  live  in  the 
slum  areas  are  construction  workers  and 
they  have  been  deprived  of  jobs  as  well  as 
homes  by  the  high  intere.st,  tight  money 
policy  that  has  been  In  effect  for  18 
months  For  these  people  the  frustration 
Is  double-edged. 

Since  1951.  Interest  charges  have  taken 
an  increasing  bite  out  of  the  wage  earn- 


<» 

(2) 

(3) 

(4)      ' 

Com- 
puted 

(5) 

Interest 

(6) 

average 

costs 

Excess 

Total 

Interest 

Interest 

figured 

inlerisl 

Y(at 

debl 

paid 

paid 

at  1951 

(abo«e 

(bilhcns) 

(billions) 

(col  3 

com- 

1951 

divided 

puted 

rates) 

by  col. 
2) 

rate 

1951      . 

J52«. 0 

$17.8 

3.397 

$17.8 

0 

195? 

555  2 

19  7 

3.548 

18  9 

!0I 

1953 

586.5 

21.9 

3.734 

19.9 

i.e 

i9M 

612.0 

23.7 

3  873 

20.8 

2  9 

;9« 

672  3 

26  0 

3  867 

22  8 

3.2 

1956 

707  5 

29.8 

4.212 

24.0 

5.8 

1957 

738  9 

34.0 

4  601 

25  1 

9.9 

1958 

"«:  6 

36  0 

4  600 

26  6 

94 

1959 

846  2 

40  8 

4.821 

28.7 

12.1 

196U 

890  2 

45.7 

5.134 

30.2 

15.3 

1%1 

917.7 

4S  4 

5.107 

32.2 

16.2 

:%.' 

1,019  3 

53  4 

5  238 

34  6 

11.1 

1%3 

1.0%  9 

59  8 

5.452 

37.3 

22.5 

1%4 

1.174.3 

68  5 

5.653 

39  9 

28.  e 

1%5 

1,270  3 

74  0 

5  825 

43.2 

301 

1966 

1   368  3 

82.7 

1044 

46  5 

3«.2 

Total 

680.2 

468.5 

Note- 

Total,  col.  3. 

..  $680. 200, 000, 0(X, 

Less  col  5.. 



..  M68,  500. 000, 000 

Excess  cost 

.     $211,700,000,000 

A. 

erage   eicess   interest  cost   each 

year 

..     $14,110,000,001 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  figures  plainly  es- 
tablish that  high  Interest  rates  have 
been  a  burdensome  tax  on  the  low-  and 
moderate-income  families.  High  Interest 
rates  have  deprived  these  people  of  huge 
chunks  of  their  wages  and  at  the  same 
time  have  prevented  the  construction  of 
needed  housing  and  other  public  works. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  must  !» 
indeed  frustrating  for  the  low-income 
people  of  this  Nation  to  watch  while  the 
Congress  sits  idly  by  and  lets  the  Federal 
Reserve  defy  the  laws  of  tlie  land.  Un- 
doubtedb.  It  Is  frustrating  to  these  peo- 
ple when  they  see  the  Federal  Reserve 
defy  the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  impo.se  monetary 
policy  contrary  to  the  general  economic 
policy  of  the  country. 

What  respect  can  these  people  have 
for  the  laws  when  the  Federal  Reserve  l» 
allowed  to  Ignore  the  statutes  and  seize 
Its  "Independence"  as  If  It  were  a  sepa- 
rate government?  The  Federal  Reserve- 
In  seizing  Its  Independence — acts  with 
the  same  defiance  as  a  rioter  who  tosses 
a  Molotov  cocktail. 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  acted  as  de- 
structively as  the  worst  of  the  rioters. 
And  the  resulting  destruction  to  the 
economy  has  far  exceeded  the  damage 
from  all  the  riots.  The  Federal  Reserve's 
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December  6,  1965,  defiance  of  the  Pres- 
ident wiped  out  the  chance  to  build  500.- 
000  new  housing  units  in  1966 — far  more 
than  have  been  burned  or  destroyed  in 
all  the  riots  combined. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  country  cannot  af- 
ford the  destructive  nature  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve's  consistent  defiance  of 
the  people  and  their  needs  and  desires. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Congress 
to  take  whatever  action  is  necessary  to 
stop  the  defiance  of  the  law,  both  by 
the  rioters  in  our  cities  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  It  Is  time  that  our  cities 
and  our  monetary  policies  be  operated 
»1thln  the  law.  We  cannot  afford  open 
defiance  and  rebellion  in  either  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  must  meet 
Its  responsibility  to  lighten  the  heavy 
burden  of  Interest  rates — especially  on 
the  poor  and  low-income  groups.  We 
must  meet  our  responsibility  to  lower 
the  interest  charges  on  Federal  financing 
50  that  additional  funds  will  be  freed  for 
public  housing  and  other  needed  public 
works. 

To  meet  these  responsibilities.  I  pro- 
pose, at  least,  that  the  90th  Congress: 

First.  Enact  a  strong  truth-in-lending 
law. 

Second.  Enact  basic  reform  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  so  that  it  Is  re- 
sponsive to  the  people  and  their  elected 
representatives,  thus  preventing  recur- 
ring rounds  of  interest  rate  Increases 
and  tight  money. 

Third.  Strengthen  Federal  programs 
of  low-interest  loans  for  housing,  small 
business,  and  community  development 
projects,  particularly  in  low-income 
ueas. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  SOLIDARITY 
MEETING— A  THREAT  TO  THE 
HEMISPHERE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  pre- 
occupied with  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

This  is  understandable  since  some 
500.000  American  servicemen  are  heav- 
ily Involved  In  that  jungle  war. 

But  It  Is  not  justifiable  if  we  permit 
Vietnam  to  distract  us  from  the  larger 
questions  concerning  our  overall  foreign 
policy  and  the  growing  challenges  that 
communism  poses  to  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world. 

Five  hundred  thousand  Americans  are 
bogged  down  in  Vietnam  precisely  be- 
cause we  permitted  the  situation  to 
drift  and  get  out  of  hand  while  our  at- 
tentions were  focused  on  Laos  and  other 
crisis  spots. 

Forty  thousand  Americans  are  already 
in  Thailand  because  of  the  continued 
drift  In  our  foreign  policy  while  our  at- 
tention Is  focused  on  Vietnam. 

A  hot  war  was  fought  in  the  Middle 
East  partly  because  we  Ignored  the  dan- 
ger signals  over  a  long  period  of  time  due 
to  our  preoccupation  with  Vietnam. 

Other  Vletnams  are  possible — Indeed 
they  may  be  probable — in  other  areas  of 
the  world  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  danger  signs  are  mounting;  the 
enemy's  battle  orders  have  in  some  cases 


gone  out — in  others  they  will  undoubt- 
edly go  out  within  a  matter  of  days  or 
weeks.  ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  these  additional 
battle  orders  will  emanate  from  an  ex- 
tremely significant  meeting  which  will 
take  place  in  this  hemisphere  beginning 
on  Friday  of  this  week. 

We  will  ignore  it  at  our  peril. 

It  is  this  meeting  and  what  it  portends 
that  I  would  like  to  discuss  today. 

Let  me  first  say,  parenthetically,  that 
I  do  not  argue  that  we  should  in  any  way 
lessen  our  concentration  on  finding  an 
honorable  solution  to  Vietnam.  But  we 
should  and  we  must  increase  our  aware- 
ness of  other  challenges  lest  we  wake  up 
and  find  ourselves  not  with  one  Vietnam, 
but  with  two  or  three  or  four  all  occur- 
ring at  the  same  time  in  different  parts 
of  the  world. 

This  is  the  inevitable  shape  of  the  fu- 
ture unless  we  begin  to  pay  much  closer 
attention  to  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world  and  unless  we  formulate  and  im- 
plement some  short-term  aims  and  long- 
term  objectives  for  our  entire  foreign 
policy  concerns. 

NEW     THREAT     IN     HEMISPHEEE 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  new  and  important 
threat  which  is  being  posed  in  this  hem- 
isphere will  once  again  test  both  the 
cai>abiUties  and  the  resolve  of  this  coun- 
try to  meet  its  obligations.  The  threat  of 
which  I  speak  is  the  one  that  will  receive 
a  formal  organization  this  week  in  Ha- 
vana, as  the  representatives  of  the  so- 
called  Latin  American  Solidarity  Orga- 
nization— LASO — ^meet  to  map  out  a 
common  strategy  designed  to  combat  de- 
mocracy and  stability  in  all  of  Latin 
America. 

If  past  performance  is  any  indication, 
I  am  afraid  that  tjie  present  administra- 
tion will  not  be  responsive  to  the  threat 
which  this  meeting  poses.  Since  this  ad- 
ministration has  come  into  office,  it  has 
seemed  Indifferent  to  the  threat  posed 
by  Communist  subversion  based  in  Ha- 
vana. This  indifference  can  be  seen  by 
the  administration's  refusal  to  incorpo- 
rate any  formal  discussion  of  Castro- 
inspired  and  Castro-supported  subver- 
sion at  the  Chiefs  of  State  meeting  at 
Punta  del  Este  last  April. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  at  that 
time  I  had  an  exchange  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Afifairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Selden]  about  the  threat 
which  was  posed  to  the  free  Republics  of 
America  by  Castro  and  the  subversive 
cadres  which  he  has  trained  and  sent 
throughout  the  continent.  It  may  also  be 
recalled  that  I  suggested  that  this  prob- 
lem be  specifically  listed  on  the  agenda 
of  that  conference.  Since  that  meeting, 
my  pessimism  with  regard  to  the  admin- 
istration's inaction  on  Latin  American 
subversion  has  imfortunately  increased. 

There  was  no  substantive  mention  in 
the  communique  from  that  conference 
of  the  problem  of  Communist  subversion 
in  the  hemisphere.  Nor  Yias  the  executive 
branch  taken  any  oflBclal  note  of  the 
forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican Solidarity  Organization.  I  am 
pleased  to  note,  however,  that  the  Inter- 
American  Subcommittee  of  the  Foreign 
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Affairs  Committee  has  issued  a  set  of 
hearings  and  a  unanimous  report — 
House  Report  No.  481 — about  Commimist 
subversion  throughout  the  hemisphere. 
I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that  the  Inter- 
nal Security  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  issued 
a  lengthy  staff  study  on  the  forthcoming 
LASO  meeting,  which  will  certainly 
serve  as  a  valuable  reference  work  for 
anyone  seriously  interested  in  Commu- 
nist infiltration  in  the  hemisphere. 

WHY  WORRY  ABOUT  CUBA 

Some  might  wonder  why  we  should  be 
concerned  with  Castro  and  his  small  is- 
land citadel.  Anyone  who  has  examined 
these  reports,  or  who  hag  studied  the 
pattern  of  Commimist  activity  through- 
out the  last  50  years,  does  not  wonder, 
though. 

This  year  marks  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  in  Rus- 
sia. Communists  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
throughout  the  world  will  be  celebrating 
this  momentous  event  for  the  rest  of 
this  year.  From  its  meager  beginnings 
and  a  handful  of  professional  revolu- 
tionaries, the  Communist  movement, 
largely  with  the  assistance  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  has  undergone  a  substantial  and 
frequently  dynamic  expansion  in  the 
past  50  years. 

Today  there  are  more  than  90  Com- 
munist parties  operating  throughout 
the  world,  with  a  claimed  membership 
of  approximately  50  million.  Geographi- 
cally, the  international  Communist 
movement  has  also  scored  successes,  and 
is  constantly  trying  to  push  the  frontiers 
of  its  "socialist  world"  even  further,  al- 
ways at  the  expense  of  weaker  nations 
which  do  not  have  the  means  to  resist. 

WARS    OF    NATIONAL    LIBERATION 

It  is  to  combat  Communist  aggression 
that  our  own  forces  are  now  in  Vietnam. 
They  are  fighting  on  unfamiliar  terrain, 
thousands  o|  miles  from  home.  They  are 
also  fighting  a  war  which  is  frequently 
on  the  enemy's  terms — the  hit-and-run 
war  of  the  guerrilla,  who  believes  In 
confronting  his  enemy  only  when  the 
enemy  is  hopelessly  outnumbered.  It  is 
the  kind  of  war  which  Communists  call 
a  "War  of  National  Liberation."  and  is 
part  of  a  so-called  global  "National 
Liberation  Movement." 

The  chief  objective  of  the  global 
movement  is  to  defeat  freedom  wherever 
it  exists,  and  to  work  for  the  destruction 
of  the  United  States  and  all  it  stands 
for. 

In  short,  the  National  Liberation  War- 
fare strategy  of  the  Communists  Is  part 
of  the  continuing  hostility  and  aggres- 
sion which  has  been  the  central  feature 
of  50  years  of  communism  in  and  out  of 
power. 

Today,  in  Latin  America,  the  principal 
threat  to  freedom,  stability,  and  progress 
is  once  again  the  shadow  of  commu- 
nism. But  this  time  something  new  has 
been  added:  the  base  of  current  Com- 
munist aggression  and  subversion  in 
Latin  America  has  become  Cuba  itself. 

This  is  an  ominous  sign. 

SOVIET   SUPPORT    OP    CUBA 

For  a  number  of  years  now  we  have 
been  told  that  Cuba  is  an  expensive 
albatross  which  hangs  around  the  neck 
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of  the  Soviet  Union  and  that  it  will 
eventually  weaken  and  collapse 

We  have  been  told  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  not  be  able  to  continue  her 
support  to  Cuba,  and  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  uninterested  in  the  export  of 
revolution  and  subversion  from  Cuba. 

We  have  been  told  that  tnc  best 
example  of  the  inherent  weakness  of 
conununism  would  be  the  island  show- 
case"' of  Fidel  Castro,  and  that  as  the 
other  nations  of  Latin  America  looked  to 
it  for  results,  they  would  soon  become 
convinced  that  communism  cannot  brine 
progress. 

But  Cuba  has  not  collapsed 

The  Soviet  Union  has  not  ceased  its 
support  of  Cuba. 

And  violence,  subversion,  terrorism. 
and  guerrilla  warfare  are  spreading 
throughout  Latin  America.  Now  we  learn 
that  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  of  the 
so-called  Latin  American  Solidarity 
Organization  beKinning  on  July  28  and 
scheduled  to  last  until  Ay^ust  8  is  the 
hammering  out  of  a  common  battle  plan 
for  the  entire  continent 

COMMUNIST    COAL    13    "M.^^•T    ViETNAMS" 

It  is  clear.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  armed 
violence  is  to  be  the  Commun'st  watch- 
word for  Latin  America  It  is  equally 
clear  that  when  the  Communists  promise 
armed  violence,  the  United  States  must 
pay  close  attention. 

One  does  not  need  to  dwell  upon  the 
strategic  Importance  of  Latin  America  to 
perceive  the  inherent  danfrers  of  their 
plans.  On  the  contrary,  one  needs  simply 
to  listen  to  the  words  attributed  to  the 
now  legendary  Communist  revolution- 
ary. MaJ.  Ernesto  "Che  "  Guevara,  who 
allegedly  wrote  on  April  17  of  this  year 
"The  battle  cry  is  to  create  two.  three — 
many  Vietnams  "  The  purpose  in  creat- 
ing new  Vietnams  is,  of  course,  to  involve 
the  United  States  around  the  world  and 
to  sap  the  resources  of  the  less  stable 
countries  of  Latin  America  This  is  what 
the  article  allegedly  written  by  Che 
Guevara  says  about  tryinsr  to  involve 
the  United  States  in  Latin  America: 

Little  by  little,  obsolete  weapon.s  saU.'f.ic- 
tory  for  repression  of  .small  armed  groups 
wUl  be  converted  int^  modern  weapons  and 
the  groups  of  advisors  into  U  S  ftRhters 
until,  at  a  given  momfnt.  they  will  be  ob- 
liged to  send  Increasing  numbers  of  regular 
troope  to  Insure  the  relative  stability  of  a 
ptower  whoee  national  puppet  .irmv  Is  dis- 
integrating before  the  euerrllla  forces. 

That  U  the  path  of  Vietnam:  that  Is  the 
path  which  the  people  must  pursue:  It  Is  the 
course  which  America  will  fallow  with  the 
special  characterlsUc  that  the  armed  groups 
may  be  able  to  create  something  nice  co- 
operation boards  to  make  Yankee  Imperial- 
ism's repre«5slve  task  more  difficult. 

In  other  words.  Latin  American  Com- 
munists are  actively  seeking  a  confronta- 
tion with  what  they  call  Yankee 
imperialism 

Thus  Castro  and  his  supporters  are 
prepared  to  attempt  to  Involve  the 
United  States  In  'new  Vietnams."  with 
the  hope  or  even  the  expectation  that 
popular  sentiment  both  In  this  country 
and  abroad  will  brand  the  United  States 
as  an   "aggressor"  and  "world  bully. '" 

Guevara  goes  on  to  say : 

We  must  wage  a  general-type  action  whoee 
t.ictlcal  goal  will  be  to  draw  the  enemv  out 


of  his  surroundings,  forcing  him  to  fight  in 
places  where  his  living  habits  clash  with  the 
ficuMl  situation  The  adversary  must  not  be 
underestimated;  the  U.S  soldier  has  tech- 
nical know-how  and  Is  b.icked  with  means 
of  frightening  magnitude  What  the  enemy 
essentially  lacks  is  lde<:)log1cal  motivation. 
His  most  bitter  rivals  of  t<jday — the  Viet- 
namese soldiers — possess  that  to  a  maximum 
degree  We  can  only  triumph  over  that  army 
to  the  extent  that  we  manage  to  reduce  Its 
morale.  It^  morale  Is  undermined  by  Inflict- 
ing on  It  defeats  and  repeated  sufferings 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  proposition  that  Latin  American 
Communists  will  try  to  "draw  the  enemy 
out  of  his  surroundings,  forcing  him  to 
fieht  in  places  where  his  living  habits 
clash  with  the  actual  situation."  In  plain 
languaee.  this  means  that  attempts  will 
be  made  to  force  ts  the  enemy."'  to  fight 
on  unfavorable  terrain,  and  at  times  and 
places  not  of  our  own  choosing 

As  Guevara  says,  this  is  the  example 
of  Vietnam:  and  if  one,  two.  or  more 
Vietnams  can  take  place  simultaneously 
throughout  the  world,  then  US  "Im- 
Ijenali-sm  "  can  ultimately  be  defeated, 
.say  the  Communists. 

SOVIET    "RESTRAINT"    ON    CASTllO 

We  have  all  read  newspaper  reports 
in  recent  days  to  the  effect  that  the  So- 
viet support  for  Castro  and  his  .subver- 
.sive  activities  is  actually  decreasing. 
Some  maintain  that  the  recent  Ko.sygln- 
Castro  talks  in  Havana  showed  that  the 
Soviet  Union  does  not  want  Castro  to  try 
to  subvert  the  other  nations  of  Latin 
America 

The.se  reports  and  theories  may  be 
true.  But  what  does  the  evidence 
indicate? 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  still  propping  up  the  Cuban 
economy  to  the  tunc  of  more  than  one 
million  dollars  a  day 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  the  second  largest  delega- 
tion—second only  to  Cuba — at  the  Tri- 
continental  Conference  in  January  1966. 
when  the  Latin  American  Solidarity  Or- 
ganization was  fust  organized 

The  evidence  indicates  that  Soviet- 
built  weaponry  and  military  equipment 
is  still  being  place  1  in  Cuba. 

Tlie  evidence  shows  that  the  Soviet 
technicians  are  still  operating'  in  Cuba. 
traininc;  the  Communists  in  the  u.=^c  of 
these  weapons 

The  f  videiic:'  al.'-o  indicates  that  a  large 
quantity  of  hand  weapons,  suitable  for 
u.'^c  in  so-called  wars  of  national  libera- 
tion is  coming  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  satellites 

In  summary.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  evidence 
does  not  indicate  that  the  Soviets  are 
wanin.c  in  their  support  of  Castro  and  his 
Communist  technique  of  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation 

LATIN    AMERICAN    SOLIOARITY    ORGANIZATION 
(LASni 

What  is  this  Latin  American  Solidarity 
Organization  that  becins  its  meeting  this 
week  in  Havana''  What  are  its  concrete 
t'oals.  and  who  are  its  members'' 

The  Latin  American  Solidarity  Organi- 
zation— or  LASO— was  established  on 
January  16.  1966.  immediately  following 
the  First  Tricontinental  Conference  of 
Havana,  the  complete  name  of  which  was 
the  first  Afro- Asian-Latin  American  Peo- 


ples" Solidarity  Conference  The  delegates 
to  the  first  LASO  meeting  were  the  same 
as  those  who  had  participated  in  the 
Tricontinental  Conference.  The  meeting 
of  the  delegates  who  established  LASO 
was  presided  over  by  Pedro  Medina  Silva 
of  the  so-called  Armed  Forces  of  Na- 
tional Liberation — FALN — of  Venezuela, 
and  was  attended  by  several  prominent 
members  of  the  Cuban  government,  in- 
cluding Prime  Minister  Fidel  Castro, 
President  Osvaldo  Dorticos,  and  Armed 
Forces  Minister  Raul  Castro,  Fidel's 
brother. 

The  communique  announcing  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  organization  said,  in 
part : 

The  Latin  American  Solidarity  Organiza- 
tion will  use  all  means  within  Its  reach  to 
support  the  liberation  movements;  It  will  give 
firm  support  to  the  liberated  countries  of  the 
three  continents  that  may  be  the  object  of 
imperialist  aggression.  ...  It  will  link  Its 
action  and  that  of  the  participating  organl- 
Ziitions  to  the  activities  of  the  Tricontinental 
Organization. 

Thus,  it  IS  clear  that  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can Solidarity  Organization  is  neither 
just  another  Communist-front  organiza- 
tion nor  a  Sunday  outing  of  Marxist  in- 
tellectuals. It  is  a  concrete  organization, 
with  concrete  goals.  It  is  linked  to  the 
Tricontinental  organization  by  the  verj- 
communique  announcing  its  establish- 
ment. It  has  as  its  principal  goals  the 
iciideima;  of  effective  aid  to  puerrilla 
groups. 

THREAT     TO     THE     HEMISPHERE 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
something  that  must  be  taken  seriously 
as  a  threat  to  the  security  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  meeting  of  the  Latin  American 
Solidarity  Organization  which  will  begin 
this  week  takes  on  special  significance  in 
view  of  recent  developments  in  Bolivia, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Guatemala. 
In  each  of  these  countries,  armed  guer- 
rilla groups  are  actively  seeking  the  over- 
throw of  legitimately  constituted  govern- 
ments. 

BOLIVIA 

In  Bolivia,  guerrillas  are  posing  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  government  troops,  who 
are  experiencing  difficulties  in  coping 
with  the  situation.  Bolivia  is  a  small  but 
potentially  wealthy  country,  >.vith  sub- 
stantial natural  wealth.  With  a  limited 
national  budget.  Bolivia  may  not  be  able 
to  meet  the  rising  costs  of  coping  with 
the  guerrilla  threat. 

To  whom  will  Bolivia  turn?  Clearly, 
she  will  have  to  turn  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  It  is  also  widely  rumored  that 
Maj.  Ernesto  "Che"  Guevara  is  alive  and 
is  currently  in  Bolivia  leading  the  guer- 
rillas. Recently,  a  young  Frenchman,  one 
Reels  Debray,  was  captured  by  Boliv- 
ian forces.  Debray.  a  close  friend  of 
Castro,  had  entered  Bolivia  Illegally 
nnd  was  caught  with  a  guerrilla  band 
Now  that  Debray  has  been  captured  and 
is  in  prison  awaiting  trial,  appeals  from 
the  Left  have  been  pouring  into  Bolivia 
claiming  that  Debray  is  merely  an  inno- 
cent journalist  and  philosopher  who 
came  to  Bolivia  to  gather  firsthand  In- 
formation. 

It  was  this  .same  "philosopher"  who 
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declared    in    a    long    article    published 
earlier  this  year  in  Havana : 

h  new  era  is  beginning:  the  era  of  total 
class  warfare,  an  era  which  has  no  place  for 
compromise  or  for  the  sharing  of  power. 

VENEZUELA 

In  Venezuela,  the  situation  Is  becom- 
ing equally  serious.  On  May  8  of  this 
year  a  Cuban-sponsored  expedition  of 
12  men  was  intercepted  as  it  tried  to 
infiltrate  into  the  country  some  60  miles 
from  Caracas.  This  "invasion,"  along 
with  a  series  of  terror  attacks  by  guer- 
rillas operating  In  the  mountains, 
prompted  Venezuela  to  demand  an  emer- 
gency meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States.  A  special 
committee  has  been  appointed  to  meet 
in  Caracas  to  consider  the  Cuban  prob- 
lem. 

Late  last  year  Venezuelan  security 
forces  discovered  an  elaborate  netwoilt 
of  guerrilla  sanctuaries  within  the  Cen- 
tral University  in  Carticas.  Harbored  be- 
hind false  walls  and  storing  their  weap- 
ons in  women's  dormitories,  the  guerril- 
las had  a  comfortable  and  relatively 
secure  method  of  operation.  From  time 
to  time  they  would  go  out  into  the  city, 
commit  terrorist  acts,  and  then  return 
to  the  university. 

In  March  the  guerrillas  murdered  the 
brother  of  the  Venezuelan  Foreign  Min- 
ister, and  dumped  his  body  on  a  highway 
near  Caracas.  It  was  this  murder  that 
deepened  the  split  within  the  Commu- 
nist movement  in  Venezuela. 

The  city-based  Commimlsts  favor  an 
approach  of  becoming  "respectable,"  so 
as  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
current  "soft"  line  being  peddled  by  the 
pro-Soviet  wing  of  the  international 
Communist  movement.  The  guerrillas, 
or  "mountain  Communists,"  scorn  the 
'soft"'  living  of  the  city,  and  espouse 
armed  violence  as  the  only  effective 
means  for  seizing  state  power.  Recently, 
however,  new  areas  of  the  country  have 
been  subjected  to  guerrilla  attacks,  giv- 
ing rise  to  fears  that  a  new  series  of 
fronts  will  be  established. 

As  we  know,  Venezuela  is  a  well-to-do 
country,  but  it  is  questionable  if  she 
would  be  able  to  sustain  a  prolonged  and 
Intense  guerrilla  sabotage  campaign.  We 
can  all  remember  the  tense  days  of  1963 
in  Venezuela,  when  the  Communists,  in 
their  attempts  to  Intimidate  the  Vene- 
zuelan people  and  keep  them  away  from 
the  polls,  promised  to  shoot  a  policeman 
a  day  and  any  other  citizen  who  opposed 
them  and  their  demands.  Many  died  in 
the  weeks  preceding  those  elections,  but 
the  Venezuelan  people  ignored  the  Com- 
munist threats  and  turned  out  in  record 
numbers  to  vote.  Thus,  until  recently,  the 
guerrillas  have  not  been  active. 

COLOMBIA 

In  Colombia,  where  guerrilla  activities 
have  been  increasing  in  recent  months, 
the  situation  is  also  becoming  serious.  In 
the  Selden  committee  report  of  July  3. 
Just  over  3  weeks  ago.  it  is  stated: 

In  March  and  April  Communist  guerrillas, 
"pwatlng  In  an  area  larger  than  South  Vlet- 
^.  renewed  their  attacks  and  killed  over 
p)  security  force  personnel  in  five  widespread 
incidents.  Including  ambush  of  army  patrols, 
W  attack  on  a  police  post,  and  a  train 
roobery. 


Just  a  few  days  ago  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Colombian  Army  stated  that  he 
expects  an  intensification  of  guerrilla 
warfare  in  Colombia  as  a  result  of  the 
Latin  American  Solidarity  Organization 
meeting.  He  said: 

This  conference  In  Havana,  is  the  work 
of  the  Tricontinental  and  Its  aim  is  to  give 
guidance,  norms,  and  suggestions  on  proce- 
dures to  the  subversive  organizations  active 
on   the  continent. 

As  in  Venezuela,  the  Communists  in 
Colombia  are  divided  between  "hard- 
liners" and  "soft-liners."  Such  a  division 
ought  properly  to  contribute  to  the 
weakening  of  communism  but  it  ap- 
parently does  not.  and  within  the  very 
leadership  of  the  Colombian  Communist 
Party  are  to  be  foimd  some  of  the  most 
bloodthirsty  and  militant  guerrillas. 

GUATEMALA 

Finally,  in  Guatemala,  there  has  also 
been  intense  rural  guerrilla  activity,  al- 
though it  seems  to  have  been  brought 
under  control  for  the  time  being.  The 
one  question  being  asked  in  relation  to 
the  Guatemalan  success  in  suppressing 
to  some  extent  the  guerrilla  activities, 
is  the  sudden  growth  of  private  vigilante 
groups  which  exact  their  own  justice 
from  the  Communists.  Two  of  these 
groups,  known  as  MANO'  and  NOA,' 
launched  their  counterguerrilla  cam- 
paign by  declaring  that  they  would  mur- 
der five  Communists  for  every  murder 
committed  by  the  guerrillas.  As  time 
passed,  the  organizations  raised  the 
ratio,  until  at  one  point  they  were  threat- 
ening with  a  ratio  of  20  to  1.  In 
recent  months,  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  dramatic  decrease  in  the  niunber 
of  murders  committed  by  the  Guate- 
malan Communist  guerrillas.  It  will  be 
instructive  to  observe  developments  in 
Guatemala  following  the  LASO  meeting. 

WHO   CONTROLS   CABTSO? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  is  frequently 
asked,  "Who  controls  Castro — Moscow  or 
Peking?"  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  a  cate- 
gorical answer  to  this  question,  but  I 
would  like  to  discuss  it  very  briefly. 

Earlier  I  spoke  of  the  long-standing 
claims  that  Fidel  Castro's  Cuba  would 
eventually  collapse  under  Its  own  bu- 
reaucratic inefficiency  and  mismanage- 
ment, and  the  Soviet  Union  would  one 
day  tire  of  pumping  a  million  dollars  a 
day  into  a  "worthless"  island  in  the  Car- 
ibbean. We  know  now  that  predictions 
of  that  sort  were  tantamoimt  to  whis- 
tling in  the  dark;  that  they  provided  a 
ready  excuse  for  inaction  in  the  matter 
of  Cuba;  and  that  they  carried  the  day 
for  the  "cooler-heads-wlll-prevail" 
school  of  thought  which  seems  to  arise 
with  each  crisis  situation,  and  which 
seems  to  Impute  to  those  who  would  act 
forthrightly  the  opposing  label  of  "hot- 
heads." 

One  might  justifiably  ask  whether  it 
really  matters  at  this  point  who  con- 
trols Castro.  Does  it  do  any  good  to  de- 
bate such  points  when  Castro  himself  is 
defying  the  will  of  the  majority  of  Latin 
America  and  Is  openly  trying  to  over- 
throw Latin  American  governments? 

'El  Mano — "The  Hand" 
'  NOA — "New     Antlcommunist    Organiza- 
tion" 

0 


We  have  seen  that  President  Johnson's 
administration  is  taking  far  too  lightly 
the  Latin  American  meeting  of  Commu- 
nist strategists  opening  Friday  in  Ha- 
vana. Administration  preoccupation 
with  Vietnam  and  apparent  compla- 
cency with  Commimist  subversive  plan- 
ning on  our  country's  ovm  doorstep  may 
result  in  an  outbreak  of  several  Viet- 
nams in  Latin  America  in  the  next  few 
years  as  Red  leaders  have  boasted. 

BRIDGE    BUILDING 

So  now  let  us  return  to  the  issue  of 
Soviet  support  for  Castro.  Since  Moscow- 
is  supporting  Castro,  should  we  not  be 
forthright  in  our  vigorous  condemnation 
of  the  Soviet  Union?  Is  it  not  true  that 
Moscow's  current  support  level  of  one 
million  dollars  per  day  is  assisting  the 
guerrilla  bands  operating  on  the  Latin 
American  continent?  And  if  that  is  the 
case,  how  can  East-West  trade  and 
"bridge  building"  to  the  East  make  any 
sense  at  all? 

We  have  seen  that  the  administration 
insists  on  its  overtures  to  the  East,  com- 
plete with  large-scale  credits  and  enor- 
mous relaxation  of  the  export  control 
list,  in  spite  of  increased  Soviet  and 
East  European  support  to  Vietnam.  Does 
it  not  also  make  sense  that  our  credits 
to  the  East  will  help  to  support,  even 
if  only  indirectly,  guerrilla  warfare  in 
Latin  America? 

In  the  past,  we  have  often  had  a  dif- 
ficult time  in  persuading  our  partners 
in  the  Organization  of  American  States 
that  joint  action  is  necessary  to  deal 
with  Fidel  Castro.  Now,  when  virtually 
all  the  Latin  American  countries  are 
prepared  to  act,  we  seem  to  be  dragging 
our  feet.  Why?  Will  the  mere  passage 
of  time  gain  us  anything?  Will  it  "solve" 
the  problem  in  the  "let-cooler-heads- 
prevail  tradition"? 

By  now  we  are  well  aware  of  the  ele- 
mentary fact  of  international  life  that 
problems  do  not  diminish  with  the  pass- 
age of  time;  on  the  contrary,  they  be- 
come magnified  and  fester,  until  even- 
tually a  full-scale  crisis  is  born.  It  is 
precisely  that  kind  of  full-scale  crisis, 
requiring  American  or  allied  intervention 
that  must  be  avoided.  And  it  can  be 
avoided  by  swift  and  forceful  xmited  ac- 
tion. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  prefer  to  adopt  a  "wait 
and  see"  attitude  imtil  after  the  Latin 
American  Solidarity  Organization  meet- 
ing ends  next  week.  But  since  it  is  al- 
ready possible  to  guess  what  general 
formula  for  violence  will  emanate  from 
the  LASO  meeting,  what  basic  prepara- 
tions are  being  made  to  seek  meaning- 
ful joint  action  to  deal  with  Castro- 
supported  violence  and  subversion? 

We  will  recall  that,  following  the  Tri- 
continental  Conference  of  January  1966. 
the  Latin  American  countries  protested 
vigorously  the  Cuban,  Egyptian,  Chinese, 
and  Soviet  support  of  the  meeting.  The 
ink  was  barely  dry  on  United  Nations 
Resolution  2131,  which  proclaimed  the 
inadmissibility  of  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  sovereign  states,  when  the  Tri- 
continental  Conference  met  to  map  out 
a  program  for  armed  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  other  sovereign  states.  At  that 
time,  the  United  States  did  nothing  to 
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unite  the  Americas  to  face  up  to  th« 
Cuban  danger. 

What  will  be  the  US  attitude  if  the 
forthcoming  Latin  American  Solidarity 
Organization  meeting  comes  out  four- 
SQuare  for  violent  revolution' 

Will  the  administration  wait  until  the 
"other  Vietnam"  wh:ch  the  guerrilla 
leader  Guevara  callfd  lor.  have  sprouted 
up.  to  take  action?  Will  the  administra- 
tion refuse  to  u.se  the  more  humane  but 
effective  weapons  which  are  available  to 
us — primarily  economic,  political,  and 
psychological^ — until  it  is  too  late,  and 
we  are  forced  again  to  use  military 
means? 

WORLD  COMMUNIST  MOVEMENT 

In  the  meccini?  of  the  Tricontinental 
Conference  of  January  1966  we  have  seen 
what  the  designs  of  the  world  Commu- 
nist movement  are  for  the  underdevel- 
oped world. 

And,  yes,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  use  the 
phrase  '"world  Communist  movement  " 
We  have  all  heard  too  much  about  the 
alleged  "disintegration"  of  world  com- 
munism. It  Is  time  to  look  hard  and  long 
at  such  evidence  as:  Who  participates  in 
these  meetings?  You  will  recall.  Mr 
Speaker,  that  the  three  largest  delega- 
tions at  the  Tricontinental  Conference 
were  the  Cuban.  Soviet,  and  Communist 
Chinese,  in  that  order  Thus,  we  hear 
speculation  about  this  disintegration  and 
in  some  respects  it  may  be  true  But 
clearly,  when  we  are  speaking  of  sub- 
verting the  legitimate  governments  of 
the  "third  world."  we  are  talking  about 
a  unified,  broad-based  strategy,  composed 
of  all  the  leading  world  Communists 

Who  lends  support  to  the  guerrilla 
movements  around  the  worW  Again,  we 
find  that  It  is  all  of  the  Communist 
world  that  is  supporting  North  Vietnam 
in  Its  aggression  against  the  south.  Just 
as  support  for  other  guerrilla  activities 
in  various  countries  around  the  world 
comes  from  all  of  the  Communist  coun- 
tries. 

It  is  this  "hard  look  at  the  evidence  ' 
which  the  administration  has  failed  to 
take.  It  is  here  that  the  Congress  can 
play  a  truly  vital  role,  as  the  reports 
which  I  have  already  mentioned,  show. 
It  la  in  this  spirit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
intend  to  take  the  flo^  of  the  House 
later,  when  the  meeting  of  the  Latin 
American  Solidarity  Organization  is 
over,  and  the  evidence  i*  in,  to  again  ap- 
prise my  colleagues  of  tine  import  of  this 
meeting. 

It  will  be  most  In  testing.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  observe  the  raflrion  of  the  admin- 
istration to  what  taSes  place  in  Havana. 
Many  Members  of  both  Houses  are 
watching  with  great  Interest  the  revo- 
lutionary performance  that  Is  to  be  put 
on  this  week  In  Havana.  They  will  also 
be  watching  with  great  interest  to  see  if 
we  respond  appropriately.  For  this  Is  an 
Issue  which  cuts  across  the  aisles  of  both 
Houses,  and  which  touches  our  domestic 
security.  Members  of  the  Congress,  as 
well  as  the  American  people,  will  Indeed 
be  watching  Havana  and  Washington. 


ARMS  SHIPMENTS  TO  JORDAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Halpern]  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  news  dis- 
patches from  Jordan  inform  us  that  King 
Hussein  Is  planning  to  arm  the  civilians 
of  that  nation,  and  to  in.stitute  a  program 
of  general  military  training  for  all  Jor- 
danians 

At  the  same  tune,  the  administration 
of  the  United  States  is  quietly  seeking 
methods  of  financing  new  shipments  of 
arms  and  military  equipment  to  Jordan. 
It  IS  easy  to  add  the  two  facts  and  come 
up  with  a  terrifying  total  of  more  war. 
more  bloodshed,  and  more  destruction  In 
the  ravaged  Middle  E^ast 

I  take  this  floor  to  announce  that  I, 
for  one.  will  never  support  any  authoriza- 
tion for  more  arms  to  Jordan  until  that 
nation  justifies  its  statement  that  its  pro- 
m?m  of  military  rearmament  is  planned 
only  for  defensive  purposes 

The  only  way  Jordan  can  prove  that 
intention  is  by  signing  a  peace  treaty 
with  Israel,  because  as  lung  as  Jordan 
remains  at  war  with  Israel,  we  can  ex- 
pect any  American  armaments  and  sup- 
plies to  be  u.sed  m  eventual  battle  against 
Israel. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  remember  that 
King  Hussein  has  collaborated  with  the 
Communists  and  the  Arabs,  who  are 
threatening  Israel  and  the  West.  Israel 
IS  our  only  ally  in  that  dark  and  bloody 
comer  of  the  world,  and  the  future  of 
Israel  Ls  inextricably  bound  up  with 
America's  best  interests. 

It  should  be  made  absolutely  clear  to 
King  Hussein,  now  and  not  at  some  vague 
future  time,  that  unless  he  shows  con- 
crete evidence  of  responsibility  by  sign- 
Uvz  a  peace  treaty  with  Israel,  that 
American  taxpayers  will  not  be  asked  to 
provide  Jordan  with  a  single  bullet. 

By  that,  Mr  Speaker.  I  mean  that  arms 
should  not  be  provided  either  directly  or 
indirectly.  I  have  been  deeply  concerned 
with  the  po.ssibility  that  some  indirect 
means  of  arms  aid  to  Jordan  might  be 
devised,  since  the  revelations  made  by 
Mr.  WiDNALL  last  weekend  about  arma- 
ment financing  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  IMr. 
WiDNALL  i ,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  memlier, 
pointed  out  that  In  2  years.  39  percent 
of  the  Bank's  loans  were  made  for  arms 
purchases.  What  is  more,  large  credits 
were  granted  to  nations  without  the  of- 
ficial knowledge  of  executives  of  the 
bank. 

I  join  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  WiDNALLl  in  demanding  a  thorough 
review  of  the  Banks  financing  of  arms 
sales  to  foreign  nations,  before  we  are 
asked  to  extend  the  lending  authority  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  And  I  insist 
that  no  such  credits  be  granted  to  Jor- 
dan, or  any  other  Arab  nation,  until  It 
airrees  to  end  the  state  of  war  in  the 
Middle  East 

It  is  all  the  more  Important  that  the 
United  States  take  a  firm  sUnd  In  this 
matter.  In  view  of  the  sinister  Russian 
resupply  of  offensive  arms  to  Egypt  and 
Syria,  which  must  one  day  tempt  those 
nations  to  make  a  sneak  "Pearl  Harbor" 
attack  on  Lsrael.  unless  we  demonstrate 


our  support  of  Israel  by  providing  that 
pro-American  nation  with  all  necessary 
arms. 

Such  a  demonstration  becomes  a  vital 
factor  in  keeping  the  Middle  Eastern 
tinderbox  from  bursting  Into  flame  once 
more,  since  France  cynically  terminated 
its  sale  of  jets  to  Israel  In  a  bid  for  Arab 
and  Communist  favor. 

The  least  we  can  do  Is  to  supply  Israel 
with  all  necessary  Jets  and  other  equip- 
ment to  replace  Israeli  equipment  de- 
pleted in  the  conflict,  and  to  balance  the 
new  fiow  of  Mig-23's  and  other  super- 
.sophislicaled  weapons  from  Russia  to  the 
Arabs 

We  owe  this  support  to  a  nation  which 
has  stood  for  20  years  as  a  bastion  of 
democracy  in  a  most  undemocratic  part 
of  the  world.  We  also  owe  it  to  mankind 
as  our  contribution  toward  maintaining 
the  balance  whicli  may  overcome  the  in- 
flammatory warmongering  of  p'appet 
Arab  overlords  and  the  Communist  plot- 
ters who  pull  the  strings. 


RIOT  DISASTER  AREAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Mathias]  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlenian 
from  Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  terrible  outbreaks  of  mass 
violence  In  many  cities  this  summer  have 
torn  the  fabric  of  our  entire  society.  All 
America  has  been  badly  hurt,  but  the 
most  immediate  victims  are  the  wounded 
and  the  dead,  the  families  whose  homes 
have  been  destroyed,  the  businessman 
whose  stores  and  stocks  have  been 
wrecked,  the  children  who  have  been  de- 
prived of  food  and  clothes,  and  the  citi- 
zens whose  neighborhoods  have  been 
completely  smashed. 

We  do  not  in  any  way  condone  mob 
violence,  criminal  assaults  on  life  and 
property,  and  anarchic  attacks  on  law 
and  order.  But  we  cannot  condemn  the 
Innocent  victims  of  this  violence  to  » 
future  more  povertystricken  and  hope- 
less than  their  past. 

The  physical  destruction  wreaked  by 
riots  has  in  some  cities  been  worse  than 
that  which  could  be  caused  by  a  hurri- 
cane or  quake.  The  emotional  devasta- 
tion wrought  has  been  far  greater,  be- 
cau.se  these  have  been  not  natural  dis- 
asters beyond  man's  control,  but  disas- 
ters bom  of  human  excesses,  miJtipUea 
to  Inhuman  proportions. 

I  believe  that  the  victims  of  these  ex- 
plosions should  receive  emergency  assist- 
ance equal  to  that  traditionally  given  to 
the  victims  of  natural  disasters. 

The  existing  powers  of  the  executive 
branch  In  such  situations  are  unspeci- 
fied and  unclear.  Just  this  afternoon  the 
OfBce  of  Emergency  Planning,  in  re- 
sE>onse  to  Governor  Romney's  formal  re- 
quest for  disaster  aid  for  Detroit,  has 
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indicated  that  legal  grounds  for  action 
may  not  exist  at  all. 

Accordingly,  14  of  our  colleagues  have 
joined  me  today  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  amend  existing  Federal  disaster 
relief  laws  to  cover  major  riots  and  civil 
disorders  explicitly.  Cosponsoring  this 
measure  with  me  are  Representatives 
Alphonzo  Bell.  Daniel  E.  Button,  Sil- 
vio O.  CoNTE.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Peter  H. 
B.  Prexinchuysen,  Gilbert  Gxtoe,  Sey- 
mour Halpern,  Frank  J.  Horton,  Theo- 
dore R.  Kupferman,  F.  Bradford  Morse, 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  Charles  A. 
Mosher,  Ogden  R.  Reid,  and  Howard  W. 

ROBISON. 

The  Federal  laws  affected  are — 

First.  The  basic  disaster  program, 
under  which  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  may  step  In,  upon  the  request 
of  the  Governor  and  approval  of  the 
President,  to  provide  a  wide  range  of 
emergency  services  to  supplement  Inade- 
quate local  and  State  resources.  The  help 
provided  through  OEP  may  include 
emergency  food,  clothing,  shelter  and 
medical  supplies;  equipment,  materials 
and  technical  services;  temporary  re- 
pairs and  replacement  of  existing  public 
facilities  and  services,  including  police 
and  fire  protection;  and  clearing  of 
wreckage  and  debris,  especially  where 
serious  public  health  menaces  exist. 

Presidential  designation  of  an  area  as 
a  major  disaster  area  also  msikes  a 
stricken  region  eligible  for  refinancing 
of  loans  from  HUD  and  the  VA  for  pub- 
lic facilities;  gives  priority  status  to  ap- 
plications for  public  facilities  assistance, 
public  housing  and  public  works  plan- 
ning; waives  certain  planning  require- 
ments for  urban  renewal  programs;  and 
makes  Individuals  eligible  for  Federal 
tax  deduction  of  losses  due  to  the 
disaster  and  not  covered  by  insurance  or 
other  compensation.  Aid  In  rebuilding 
schools  would  be  provided  under  Public 
Law  89-313.  which  expired  on  July  1,  but 
has  been  extended  by  the  House  in  legis- 
lation— H.R.  7819 — now  awaiting  Senate 
action. 

Second.  The  disaster  loan  provisions 
of  the  Small  Business  Act,  through  which 
low-Interest — 3  percent — SBA  loans  may 
be  made  to  small  businesses  suffering 
serious  economic  damage  from  disasters. 
Such  loans  may  presently  be  made  in 
natural  disaster  areas  either  on  presi- 
dential designation  or  on  action  by  the 
SBA  Administrator. 

Third.  The  loan  Insurance  programs  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Adinlnlstratlon, 
through  which  FHA  will  Insure  commer- 
cial loans  for  the  repair,  rebuilding  or  re- 
placement of  homes  and  other  structures 
damaged  or  destroyed  by  disasters. 

These  programs,  admittedly  modest, 
cannot  repair  or  compensate  for  all  the 
damage  done.  They  have  proved  very 
valuable,  however,  in  the  aftermath  of 
devastating  hurricanes,  floods,  earth- 
quakes, and  tornadoes.  They  could  prove 
equally  constructive  in  starting  the  mas- 
sive task  of  lifting  shattered  urban  cores 
toward  social  health  and  economic  life. 

This  proposal  Is  an  emergency  meas- 
ure, proposed  for  use  in  exceptionally 
traeic  times.  It  Is  not  offered  as  an  an- 
swer to  the  riots.  Rather,  It  is  advanced 
as  a  humanitarian  response  to  the  havoc 
which    \1olence    has    brought    and    the 


harm  it  has  inflicted  on  so  many  Ameri- 
cans. /^ 

The  tasks  ahead  of  us  will  require 
many  years  and  demand  great  effort  and 
Investment.  We  believe  that  vigorous. 
compassionate  relief  efforts,  beginning 
now,  are  essential  to  meet  the  most  ur- 
gent needs  of  the  people  of  the  stricken 
slums,  and  show  that  we  shall  not  aban- 
don them. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if 
the  proposed  legislation  is  designed  to 
help  the  Innocent  victim  of  the  riot  and 
not  the  lawbreakers  themselves? 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  delighted  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  has  raised  that  ques- 
tion, because  I  think  It  is  stated  un- 
equivocally that  the  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation, and  the  language  and  the  words 
of  this  legislation,  are  directed  only  to 
the  innocent  victims,  many  of  whom  dis- 
parage disorders  that  are  ruinous  and 
many  of  whom  resisted  the  riots  that 
surged  aroimd  them,  but  who  were  none- 
theless wiped  out  of  their  material  pos- 
sessions. It  is  an  Important  point.  I  am 
glad  the  gentleman  has  raised  It. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legisla- 
tive days  in  which  to  extend  their  re- 
marks on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  THAT  SPECIAL  ORDER  BE 
REINSTATED 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pre- 
viously asked  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  20  minutes  which 
was  agreed  to  imder  special  order.  At  the 
time  that  special  order  was  called,  I  was 
in  the  Speaker's  Lobby  and  could  not 
respond  at  that  moment. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  allowed  be  reinstated  and  I  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  under  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMERICAN  TRAGEDY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  Is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  because  under  the 
1 -minute  rule  there  is  hardly  enough 
time  to  cover  even  one  facet  of  events 
that  have  transpired  in  this  week  of 
American  tragedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  half  the  Members  of  the 
House  have  stood  In  this  well,  at  some 


time  this  week  to  speak  on  the  race  vio- 
lence in  Newark,  Plainneld,  Detroit, 
Cambridge,  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  the  time 
is  here  for  this  Congress  to  act  when  one 
of  our  local  papers  carries  the  very  seri- 
ous headline  which— in  two  words  sum- 
marizes this  situation,  "American  Trag- 
edy." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  attention  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  the  fact  that  the 
situation  Is  not  getting  any  better. 

Since  July  10,  our  summer  of  1967  has 
witnessed  outbreaks  of  violence  at  the 
following  places  on  the  dates  indicated  • 

July  12:  Newark,  N.J.,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Erie,  Pa. 

July  16:  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

July  17:  Plainfleld,  N.J. 

July  19:  Nyack,  N.Y. 

July  21 :  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

July  22:  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

July  23:  New  York,  N.Y. 

July  23:  Detroit,  Mich. 

July  24:  Cambridge,  Md.,  Rochester. 
N.Y  Toledo,  Ohl6,  Pontlac,  Mich.,  Flint, 
Mich.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Just  before  I  came  on  to  the  floor  I  was 
out  in  the  Speaker's  Lobby  scaiuilng  the 
Associated  Press  teletype.  I  took  the  lib- 
erty to  tear  off  the  portion  of  the  roll  as 
It  was  being  hung  on  our  bulletin  board 
To  furnish  as  a  basis  for  some  of  the  re- 
marks I  will  make  hi  a  few  minutes  I 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
today,  Thursday  afternoon,  July  27  item 
16  was  headed  '^Phoenix  Racial  Riot  " 
pointing  out  tljat  violence  and  vandalism 
has  erupted  for  the  second  night  in  that 
city. 

Item  17  was  on  "Cambridge,"  which 
pointed  out  that  teargas  had  to  be  used 
m  Cambridge,  Md.,  to  disperse  a  mob  of 
rock-throwing  Negroes. 

Item  18  pointed  out  that  a  mob  of  Ne- 
gro teenagers  ran  rampant  on  fashion- 
able Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York  City  loot- 
ing one  man's  shop  of  over  $15,000  of 
merchandise  and  at  Columbus  Circle  a 
Negro  mob  attacked  a  young  married 
couple  disrobing  the  woman  and  robbing 
her  husband. 

The  next  Item  was  entitled  "Chicago 
Racial,"  reporting  incidents  of  firebomb- 
ing,  window  smashing,  and  looting  on 
the  West  Side  Wednesday  night. 

"Cincinnati  Racial"  mentioned  the 
fact  firebombs  flew  again  In  that  south- 
eastern Ohio  city  with  a  new  damage 
estimated  at  $250,000  and  a  department 
store  building  set  on  flre  by  firebombs 
and  other  fires  Including  a  paper  box 
factory. 

Toledo  In  northern  Ohio  was  not 
spared.  There  48  arrests  were  made  when 
firefighters  were  attacked  by  gangs. 

On  the  west  coast,  San  Francisco  po- 
lice had  to  seal  off  30  blocks  in  the  Fil- 
more  district  when  gangs  of  Negroes 
started  throwing  firebombs. 

Back  on  the  east  coast.  Philadelphia 
policemen  arrested  35  persons  in  South 
Philadelphia  for  window  breaking  in 
South  Philadelphia. 

These  incidents  happened  In  our  Amer- 
ica within  the  last  24  hours,  but  without 
a  doubt  the  most  shocking  of  all  were 
the  comments  made  right  here  In  our 
Nation's  Capital  by  H.  Rap  Brown,  who 
told  a  crowd  of  a  himdred  or  more  ap- 
plauding Negroes  to  get  guns  because  If 
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Washington  ■don't  come  round  Wash- 
ington should  be  burned  down  " 

If  there  should  be  aiiy  doubt  that  my 
comments  are  based  on  hearsay.  I  hold 
here  in  my  hand  a  tearshcet  which  has 
just  been  taken  from  the  teletype  and 
is  marked  item  112,  AssociaU-d  Press. 
entitled  "Rap  Brown  in  Washington." 

The  man  who  spoke  those  words  in 
Washington  today  is  the  same  H.  Rap 
Brown  who  was  chairman  of  the  National 
Conference  on  Black  Power  held  in  New- 
ark last  weekend-  It  is  the  same  H  Rap 
Brown  who  was  finally  arrested  over  at 
the  National  Airport,  and  held  a  short 
time  in  the  Alexandria.  Va..  city  jail 
under  a  proceeding  against  him  as  a 
fugitive. 

According  to  our  Washington  papers. 
Rap  Brown,  who  is  Stokely  Carmichael's 
successor  as  national  chairman  of  the 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee, was  released  m  Alexandria  late 
after  midnight  last  night  when  he  was 
freed  on  bail  under  a  bond  arranged  by 
one  of  the  ousted  teachers  from  Howard 
University.  He  now  faces  extradition  to 
Dorchester  County.  Md..  where  he  is 
charged  with  making  a  speech  that 
touched  off  a  night  of  arson  and  shooting 
in  Cambridge  last  Monday  evening.  One 
question  that  will  be  asked  by  many  is 
why  the  delay  until  August  26  for  ar- 
raignment on  the  charge  that  he  is  a 
fugitive  and  should  face  extradition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  far  too 
much  levity  made  even  by  ordinarily 
serious-minded  Members  of  this  House 
and  more  by  others  outside  the  Con- 
gress of  the  antirlot  bill  recently  passed 
by  the  House  as  a  deterrent  against 
those  who  would  travel  interstate  to  in- 
cite riots. 

Well,  in  answer  to  those  who  would 
laugh  at  this  bill,  it  can  be  answered  that 
here  in  Rap  Brown  we  have  an  example 
or  Illustration  that  should  serve  to  em- 
phasize and  underscore  the  fact  that  this 
antirlot  bill  which  assesses  a  substantial 
penalty  against  those  individuals  travel- 
ing from  State  to  State  to  Incite  a  riot 
Is  needed  and  could  be  made  useful  and 
effective  against  madmen  like  H.  Rap 
Brown,  who  traveled  interstate  from 
Newark  to  Cambridge,  Md.,  and  now  to 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

About  all  you  have  to  do  Is  look  at  what 
happened  within  the  last  few  days. 
Brown  stood  up  in  Cambridge.  Md  .  and 
made  a  speech  before  400  youths  urging 
them  to  bum  the  town  down.  They  did 
bum  a  portion  of  Cambridge.  Md  This 
was  Just  a  day  or  two  after  he  left  New- 
ark, N.J..  urging  the  National  Black 
Power  Conference  to  acts  of  violence  all 
across  America 

Then  this  advocate  of  violence  packed 
up  and  came  from  Maryland  to  the  Na- 
tional Airport  where  he  was  arrested  on 
a  fugitive  warrant  and  Is  now  free  on 
bond  to  come  across  the  Potomac  River 
and  assert  to  a  crowd  here  in  Washing- 
ton: 

If  Washington  don't  come  around,  we're 
gonna  burn  Washington  down. 

With  this  set  of  facts  on  the  record 
right  before  our  eyes,  it  is  difiBcult  to  try 
to  figure  out  the  reasoning  of  those  who 
would  say  there  is  no  need  or  use  for 
Federal  antirloting  bill  to  prevent  those 


who  cro.ss  State  lines  to  uicite  riots  and 
violence.  The  critics  of  this  bill,  pa.ssed  by 
the  House,  had  a  field  day.  They  have  had 
a  lot  of  fun  laughing  at  the  measure.  It 
would  seern  to  me  they  might  now  have 
some  difficulty  to  say  there  is  no  need 
for  the  apphcatioii  of  such  law  in  the 
face  of  tiie  recent  story  of  the  Ufe  of 
H    Rap  Brown 

During  this  weeklong  discussion  of  the 
riots  in  several  of  our  cities  we  have 
heard  charges  and  countercharges  about 
the  cause  of  these  riots.  Some  have  in- 
sisted they  stem  from  local  slum  condi- 
tions. Others  are  sure  they  are  the  result 
of  outside  agitators.  Other  Members 
charge  these  riots  are  the  result  of  un- 
filled promises  of  the  poverty  program 
where  hopes  were  raised  only  to  yield 
to  such  disappointment,  a  riot  would  re- 
suit.  Still  other  Members  of  our  body 
have  blamed  existing  gun-control  Ipv.g 
and  such  causes  as  improper  training  of 
police  forces  and  even  the  meddling  of 
antipovcrty  workers  in  local  affairs  as 
among  the  basic  causes 

All  of  these  charges  and  counter- 
charges are  in  need  of  proper  analysis 
and  appraisal  The  fact  is  the  Congress 
is  in  need  of  more  facts  than  it  now  has 
before  it  in  order  to  determine  what 
action  should  and  must  be  taken.  It  is 
for  this  reason  I  will  support  a  prompt 
congressional  investigation  to  find  out  if 
these  racial  riots  have  been  organized 
on  a  national  scale  It  would  seem  a  spe- 
cial joint  congressional  committee  to  in- 
vestigate rioting  and  spreading  discon- 
tent In  American  cities  is  the  first  step 
that  must  be  taken.  Such  a  joint  select  or 
special  Senate-House  committee  could 
pry  out  the  facts  of  what  the  Senate 
majority  leader  de.scribed  as  "this  sum- 
mer of  dl.ssent  "  This  is  no  time  to  point 
the  finger  of  blame  at  the  executive 
branch  or  the  Congress  or  State  or  local 
authorities  Each  of  these  must  assume 
some  share  of  the  burden  The  very  first 
thing  is  to  take  firm  effective  measures 
to  stop  the  .spread  of  rioting  and  then 
a  thorough  investigation  to  try  to  find  the 
causes  in  each  incident  and  to  recom- 
mend remedies 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  comment  made 
by  a  lot  of  our  membership  this  past 
week.  But  before  there  is  a  lot  more 
comment.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  suggest  we  are 
at  a  point  in  this  national  crisis  where 
we  should  consider  some  priorities.  There 
Is  no  question  but  that  this  violence  has 
grown  into  a  national  problem  Let  us 
not  forget  It  is  also  a  local  problem,  and 
of  course,  also  a  State  problem.  If  the 
Congress  can  provide  quick  help  to  the 
States  and  mimicipallties  then  perhaps 
lat«r  on  the  problem  can  be  .solved  at 
the  local  levels  But  for  the  time  being, 
and  very  quickly,  we  must  give  them 
some  help  The  solution  to  this  grave 
national  problem  is  above  all  a  question 
of  priorities.  In  this  country,  from  the 
time  we  were  a  small  country  which  tried 
to  conquer  the  wildprne.ss.  we  have  had  to 
face  priorities.  Today  we  must  consider 
priorities  between  a  war.  or  near  war. 
right  here  In  our  midst  in  this  coimtry 
and  the  war  In  Soutlieast  A.sla  We  must 
recognize  the  time  has  come  when  we 
face  a  foreign  crisis,  and  at  the  very- 
same  moment  we  face  a  domestic  crisis 


Wlien  it  comes  down  to  a  clioice  be- 
tween oiu"  foreign  crisis  and  this  newest 
domestic  crisis  there  is  not  much  choice 
left  as  to  which  has  the  highest  priority. 
That  is  wliether  we  should  face  this  new- 
est domestic  crisis  witlr  all  our  energy 
and  national  resolve. 

America  may  for  awhile  face  the  hope- 
fully short  term  fate  of  having  to 
wrestle  with  two  crises — one  in  Vietiam 
where  we  have  to  wage  a  war  against 
communism  and  another  within  our 
cities  where  we  have  to  wage  a  war 
agaiiist  lawlessness  and  violence. 

Doubts  are  being  expressed  anam  and 
a^ain  that  we  cannot  continue  to  be  a 
world  policeman  against  aggression  This 
last  week  has  made  some  of  us  wonder 
whether  we  have  an  adequate  National 
Guard  to  police  our  own  military  mi- 
nority, but  this  much  is  sure  and  certain, 
if  we  are  to  be  strong  abroad  we  must 
first  be  strong  at  home.  If  we  permit 
rioting  and  utuestrained  lawlessness  to 
go  on  in  a  dozen  of  our  major  cities  m  a 
single  night,  we  are  not  showing  strength 
at  home  to  observers  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

That  is  why  I  say  the  American  people 
face  the  very  urgent  question  of  deciding 
which  is  the  highest  priority — Vietnam 
or  safety  in  our  streets.  Being  confronted 
simultaneously  with  an  urgent  domesUc 
crisis  and  an  urgent  foreign  cri.sis,  we 
may  try  to  deal  with  both:  but  if  we  can- 
not with  our  present  resources  effective- 
ly solve  both  these  crises  then  we  should 
feel  no  necessity  for  apology  to  anyone 
who  say  our  highest  priority  is  at  home 
This  House,  depending  on  how  you 
may  choose  to  view  it.  either  courageous- 
ly or.  in  the  words  of  some,  carelesslj'. 
passed  the  antirlot  bill.  The  other  bodj' 
has  that  bill  before  it.  I  have  cited  an 
excellent  illustration  of  its  application 
in  the  case  of  H.  Rap  Brown.  In  the 
week  ahead  we  will  have  before  us  the 
Federal  crime  control  bill. 

This  bill  would  authorize  a  $50  million 
grant  program  to  help  local  police  de- 
partments to  recruit  and  train  person- 
nel and  to  adopt  methods  and  techniques 
to  increase  their  efficiency.  In  the  debate 
on  that  measure.  Federal-State  responsi- 
bility will  be  considered.  There  is  some 
fear  that  this  measure  could  or  might 
result  as  the  first  step  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  police  force.  No  one 
has  suggested  that.  It  is  not  in  the  bill 
There  will  be  safeguards  written  in  the 
bUl  that  will  provide  against  Uie  use  of 
these  funds  for  payirig  regular  pohce 
salaries.  There  will  be  no  national  con- 
trol. But  who  can  say  we  do  not  have  a 
crisis  in  law  enforcement  and  who  is 
there  that  can  say  there  is  no  need  to 
beef  up  our  local  police  departments  and 
to  give  them  some  help  in  terms  of  train- 
ing and  perhaps  equipment.  Along  these 
lines  and  in  the  light  of  happenings  the 
past  week  we  will  have  to  train  our  Na- 
tional Guard  in  more  effective  methods 
of  riot  control.  All  I  am  saying  is  U 
seems  to  me  we  should  provide  some  Fed- 
eral tools  or  devices  with  which  to  help 
our  local  and  State  police  and  our  Na- 
tional Guard  which  will  be  under  State 
direction,  r 

All  of  us  have  been  shocked  by  the  re- 
cent trip  of  one  Stokely  Carmichael. 
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Here  may  be  another  case  of  priorities 
so  far  as  this  Congress  is  concerned.  If 
It  is  true  that  there  is  no  way  to  strike 
at  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Carmichael  going 
to  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  and  then,  vio- 
lating the  terms  of  that  passport  and 
going  to  Cuba,  then  the  Congress  should 
address  itself  to  such  an  omission  in  the 
law. 

It  has  been  suggested  the  State  De- 
partment can  revoke  that  passport.  Then 
the  Justice  Department  should  consider 
the  provisions  of  United  States  Code, 
title  XVIII,  section  2385,  which  has  to  do 
with  advocating  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government  of  this  country. 

First  we  should  find  out  the  exact 
words  u.sed  by  Mr.  Carmichael  in  his' 
conversation  with  comrade  Castro  In 
Cuba.  It  is  reported  he  said  the  time  had 
come  for  rebellion — and  he  may  have 
used  the  wctf:;!  "revolution." 

Section  2385  states: 

Whoever  knowingly  or  willfully  advocates 
or  advises  or  teaches  the  deslrabUlty  or 
propriety  of  overthrowing  or  destroying  the 
government  of  the  United  States  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  penalties  of  this  section. 

It  is  hoped  the  Department  of  Justice 
will  carefully  note  the  conversation  of 
Mr.  Carmichael  and  when  he  returns  to 
the  shores  of  this  country,  proceed 
against  him  under  section  2385  and  not 
let  him  off  with  a  slap  on  the  back  of  his 
hand  by  a  simple  revocation  of  passport. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  coimtry  is  faced  with 
a  domestic  crisis.  Congress  has  a  respon- 
sibility. The  responsibility  is  previously 
that  of  our  local  and  State  goverrunents, 
but  it  is  a  responsibility  that  must  be 
shared  by  the  Federal  Government  be- 
cause it  has  become  a  nationwide 
problem. 

In  the  event  there  is  a  resolution 
adopted  either  jointly  or  by  either  body 
of  the  Congress  that  will  deal  with  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  causes  of 
this  serious  domestic  crisis.  I  would  hope 
that  there  would  be  a  very  thorough  in- 
quiry Into  the  repeated  suggestion  that 
all  of  these  problems  are  due  to  poor 
housing,  conditions  of  poverty,  and  for 
lack  of  job  opportunities.  It  is  my  hope, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  investigators  as 
they  go  into  these  alleged  causes  will  re- 
member that  there  have  been  other  times 
in  the  history  of  our  country  when  we 
have  been  beset  by  national  troubles.  I 
have  reference  to  what  we  now  call  the 
great  depression. 

I  am  old  enough  to  remember  the  days 
of  1932,  1933  and  1934  when  we  had  a 
deep  depression.  The  situation  so  far  as 
housing  is  concerned  could  not  be  any 
worse  now  than  it  was  then.  Thousands 
of  units  of  public  housing  have  been 
constructed  in  the  intervening  years. 
Housing  is  certainly  better  today  than  in 
those  days.  Lack  of  employment  was  the 
problem  then.  There  were  no  jobs,  or 
only  very  few.  There  was  no  poverty  pro- 
gram in  those  days.  But  now  In  1967, 
in  a  time  of  prosperity,  riots  break  out 
all  across  the  Nation.  There  was  no  riot- 
ing in  those  dark  days  of  the  depression, 
and  yet  today  we  are  faced  with  riots 
and  \1olence  on  such  a  scale  as  to  be- 
come a  domestic  crisis.  Certainly  this 
contrast  should  be  given  thorough  con- 


sideration If  an  investigation  is  inaugu- 
rated. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  know  that  all  decent 
Americans  resent  the  derogatory  re- 
marks by  H.  Rap  Brown  regarding  our 
President.  But  would  not  the  gentleman 
agree  that  some  of  the  difficulties  that 
we  are  confronting  In  the  Nation  today 
might  be  traced  to  some  of  the  decisions 
of  our  highest  courts,  and  the  failure  of 
our  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
to  prosecute  in  each  Instance  lawbreak- 
ers that  perhaps  might  resort  to  violence 
of  this  type? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  must  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  that  the  executive 
branch  is  made  up  of  many  depart- 
ments other  than  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. Certainly  we  must  recognize  there 
have  been  some  failures  by  Congress  to 
respond  to  request  of  the  executive 
branch.  I  refer  to  failures  to  respond  to 
needs  which  were  requested  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  try  to  avert  social 
trouble  before  It  started. 

I  will  refrain  at  this  time  from  com- 
ment about  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  want  to  say  that  before  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  became  a  Member  of 
this  body,  we  were  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  determining  whether  or  not  we 
should  vote  an  increase  in  salaries  for 
the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court.  That 
debate  brought  out  some  interesting 
comment  about  5-to-4  decisions.  That 
was  only  2  or  3  years  ago.  Questions  then 
discussed  included  whether  or  not  there 
should  be  a  reconfirmation  every  10  years 
of  the  justices  and  whether  or  not  there 
should  be  some  enactments  by  this  Con- 
gress which  would  limit  the  jurisdiction, 
if  you  please,  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Those  questions  were  rather  thoroughly 
covered. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  he 
read  that  debate  as  the  best  answer  to 
his  question. 

I  will  say  that  the  Supreme  Court  m 
its  zeal  to  protect  individual  rights  seems 
to  have  forgotten  about  the  rights  of  the 
rest  of  our  society. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  agree  completely 
with  the  last  few  words  that  the  gentle- 
man said,  and  as  an\ttomey  and  a  long- 
time lawyer  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  I  would  say  that  I  have  no  hesi- 
tancy to  criticize  some  of  the  recent  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Escobedo  cases  and  others  we  have  had, 
and  I  deplore  the  fact  that  the  President 
has  nominated  for  membership  on  the 
Supreme  Court  a  man  whom  I  believe 
will  continue  to  render  such  decisions 
that  jeopardize  our  society. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  simply  add,  In  response 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  that  in 
this  domestic  crisis  we  are  facing,  the 
time  for  partisanship  has  passed.  It  is 
no  longer  a  question  whether  we  are 
from  the  North  or  from  the  South  or 
from  the  East  or  from  the  West,  or  on 


which  side  of  the  partisan  aisle  we  may 
sit.  We  must  unite  in  this  House  and 
with  the  other  body  to  set  tmimediate 
priorities  and  then  proceed  to  provide 
some  immediate  help  to  our  cities  and 
States  in  tills  domestic  crisis. 


THOMAS  A.  LANE,  FORMER  COM- 
MISSIONER OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA,  OPPOSES  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S PLAN  FOR  THE  REOR- 
GANIZATION OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  along  with 
a  numt>er  of  former  heads  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  government,  former  Dis- 
trict Commissioner  Thomas  A.  Lane  has 
forcefully  voiced  his  strong  objection  to 
the  President's  plan  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  District  government. 

The  President  proposes  to  replace  the 
executive  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  three-man  Board  of  Commissioners, 
with  a  single  Commissioner  and  a  sep- 
arate nine-member  part-time  Council. 

Testifying  against  the  plan  before  the 
District  of  Columbia  Cormnittee,  Gen- 
eral Lane  said : 

The  present  Board  of  Commissioners 
brought  efficiency  to  the  EWstrlct  of  Colum- 
bia because  It  was  designed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  the  National  Capital.  It  lias 
been  efficient  and  responsive  to  Congress.  I 
can  assure  this  committee  and  the  Congress 
that  this  reorganization  plan' is  without  any 
redeeming  merit  whatsoever.  It  will  reduce 
the  efficiency  of  the  District  government  and 
will  make  that  government  less  responsive 
to  the  will  of  Congress. 

General  Lane  earlier  wrote : 

Peesidential  Plan  WotriJ)  Worsen 
D.C.  Government 

President  Johnson  has  filed  an  executive 
plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Government.  He  would  replace  the 
present  three-man  board  of  oommlfislonerB 
with  a  single  executive  and  an  appointed 
nine-member  council. 

The  President's  message  contained  the  tire- 
some cliches  with  which  organization  sj>e- 
clallsts  hall  each  new  creation.  Every  meas- 
ure which  In  fact  vitiates,  stultifies  and  cor- 
rupts existing  organization  Is  hailed  with 
the  customary  management  lingo  of 
"strengthen  and  modernize",  "efficient  and 
effective",  etc. 

The  pffesent  organization  of  the  District 
Government  is  unique.  That  Is  because  the 
District  Itself  is  unique  and  the  organiza- 
tion fits  the  need.  This  organization  has  given 
the  District  of  Columbia  the  best  munic- 
ipal government  in  the  country  for  ninety 
years. 

The  first  crass  misjud^ient  of  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  is  the  assumption  that  the  form 
of  municipal  organization  common  in  otiier 
cities  is  sulteble  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  is  not.  a£  anyone  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lems of  governing  the  District  can  attest. 
The  Mayor-Council  form  of  organization  wa« 
tried  in  the  District  In  the  early  years  of 
the  republic  and  was  rejected.  It  sets  up  a 
conflict  between  the  local  citizens  and  the 
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Congreaa  whlclj  it  is  the  precise  purpoee 
of  Uie  District  of  Columbia  to  avoid 

IT  Congress  allows  this  executive  order  to 
stand.  It  will  plant  the  seeds  of  future  trou- 
ble. The  new  council  will  become  a  lobby  to 
attack  and  harass  the  Congress.  It  wlU  blame 
the  Congress  for  every  munlcipdl  deflclency 
and  will  demand  increasing  powers  over  Dis- 
trict alTalrs.  It  will  control  the  police  through 
the  Issuance  of  police  regulations.  In  time 
Congreea  will  no  longer  be  safe  in  lt«  own 
house. 

The  Preeldent  has  crlUclzed  the  •divided 
executive  authority"  of  the  present  govern- 
ment and  implied  that  this  division  Is  a 
cause  of  growing  crime  in  the  Di.strict  of 
Columbia.  Neither  the  President  nor  any  of 
his  assistants  can  cite  a  single  Instance  of 
the  "divided  executive  authority"  causing 
any  delay  or  error  m  the  exercise  of  execu- 
tive authority  in  the  District.  The  President 
was  Indulging  management  rhetoric. 

Two  of  the  District  Conunlssloners  are 
political  appointees  of  the  President  The 
third  Is  appointed  by  the  President  from  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Thus,  the  ruling 
part;  controls  the  Board  of  Commlseloners. 

The  real  cause  of  the  lessened  effectiveness 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  in  recent 
years  has  been  the  White  House  interference 
In  District  affairs  Although  the  law  places 
responsibility  squarely  upon  the  tommis- 
Blonen,  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
have  maintained  While  House  staff  assistants 
to  supervise  District  affairs  Regrettably,  ti'ie 
District  Commissioners  have  yielded  to  such 
unauthorized  controls  for  reasons  of  party 
expediency. 

In  consequence  of  these  changes,  the  Dis- 
trict Government  response  to  crime  has  been 
dictated  by  the  White  House  out  of  its  con- 
cern for  the  interests  of  national  political 
blocs  and  with  scant  regard  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  order  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  to  a  critical  condition  which  would  be 
worsened  by  the  Presidents  reorganization 
order. 

Congress  should  take  the  reorganization  of 
the  District  of  Columbl.v  Government  In 
hand.  It  should  tighten  congressional  con- 
trol of  the  District  Government  and  eliminate 
the  White  House  interference  which  has  been 
practiced  In  recent  years 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  is  the  rejection 
of  the  President's  reorganization  order. 


COMMUNIST  INFLUENCE  IN  RIOTS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr  Buchan.^nI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque.'rt  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  riot  season  of  1966.  while  servlnK  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities.  I  called  repeatedly  for  an 
investigation  Into  pos.sible  Communi.st 
influence  In  and  inflltratton  of  the  civil 
rights  movement  A  preliminary  Inquiry 
vf&B  begun  by  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  during  the  final  days 
of  the  89th  Congress  into  subversive  ac- 
tivity and  Influence  in  the  riots  and  civil 
disturbances. 

Once  again,  adherence  to  the  doctrine 
of  civil  dlsolaedlence  has  struck  terror 
and  tragedy  into  the  heart  of  America. 
Widespread  rioting  and  violent  civil  dis- 
order have  become  a  national  crisis. 

It  is  high  time  Congress  determines  the 
real  truth  as  to  the  cause  or  causes  of 
such  catastrophe.  Perhaps  we  .should  re- 


acquaint  ourselves  with  the  findings  of 
the  Cleveland  grand  jury  after  last  sum- 
mer's riot  there.  That  special  report 
declared : 

This  Jury  nnds  the  outbreak  of  lawless- 
ness and  disorder  was  both  organized,  pre- 
cipitated, and  exploited  by  a  relatively  small 
group  of  trained  and  disciplined  professionals 
at  this  business. 

The  report  of  that  same  Jury,  ap- 
pointed to  Investigate  the  riots,  further 
stated : 

They  were  aided  and  abetted,  wittingly  or 
otherwise,  by  misguided  people  of  all  ages 
and  colors,  many  of  whom  are  avowed  be- 
lievers to  violence  and  extremism,  and  some 
of  whom  are  either  members  of  or  officers  In 
the  Communist  Party. 

This  grand  Jury  report  was  based  on 
testimony  of  40  witnesses  and  is  a  care- 
fully reasoned  and  documented  analysis 
of  who  and  what  caused  the  Cleveland 
riots.  The  Jury  chairman  was  Mr.  Louis 
B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press. 

Do  the  findings  of  the  Cleveland  Jury 
represent  an  isolated  case,  or  is  their 
conclusion  relevant  to  the  recent  riots 
which  have  ripped  apart  our  cities  and 
made  sniper- infested  jungles  of  our 
business  districts? 

Rap  Brown  of  SNCC  told  liis  audience 
in  Cambridge.  Md..  Monday  night,  just 
prior  to  that  riot,  'to  take  up  arms 
a«ainst  white  America.  "  Brown's  prede- 
cessor. Stokely  Carmichael,  while  visit- 
ing Hdel  Castro,  has  declared  that  Che 
Guevara  is  the  hero  of  tlie  young  people 
of  his  race  in  America.  Carmichael  is 
participating  in  guerrilla  training  schools 
in  Cuba.  The  New  York  Times,  on  July 
26.  under  a  Havana  dateline,  quotes 
Stokely  Carmichael  as  saying  that  Amer- 
ican Negroes  were  organizing  urban 
guerrillas  for  "a  fight  to  the  death." 
Carmichael  continued; 

In  Newark  we  applied  war  tactics  of  the 
giirrrlil.is  We  are  preparing  groups  of  urban 
guerrillas  for  our  defense  in  the  cities.  Tlie 
price  of  these  rebellions  Is  a  high  price  that 
one  must  pay  This  hght  Is  not  going  to  be 
;t  .'imple  street  meeting  It  Is  going  to  be  a 
^ghr  to  the  death 

It  is  past  time  to  insist  on  knowing 

the  truth  behind  the  riots  The  cit!<:eris 
of  Aineiica  have  a  right  to  knuw  We 
have  a  re.spon.sibility  to  find  and  furni.sh 
that  truth  We  iiave  a  further  responsi- 
bility to  correct  the  causes  of  these  riots, 
whatever  the  cause  or  causes  may  be 

The  immediate  task,  however,  is  the 
restoration  of  law  and  order  to  the 
streets  and  cities  of  America.  The  time 
has  come  for  firmness.  The  time  has 
come  to  declare  war  on  rioting,  looting, 
civil    dis,)bedu-nce,    and    anarciiy. 

This  administration  has  declared  war 
on  ever>-thins — poverty,  hun  .er.  illit- 
eracy, and  disease.  It  has  declared  war 
on  everythmt:  except  our  two  most  har- 
rassinii  enemu^s — Hanoi  abroad  snd  ciil 
di.sobediei'.ce  at  home. 

In  lieht  of  the.se  facts.  Mr  Chairman. 
I  join  today  the  gentleman  fium  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Gardner!  and  others  in 
introducini;  a  resolution  for  the  creation 
of  a  select  committee  to  conduct  a  full 
and  complete  investigation  to  determine 
the  causes  of  the  riots  which  have  re- 
cently occurred  in  the  metropolitan  areas 
of  this  country 


THE    BILINGUAL    AMERICAN    EDU- 
CATION ACT 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Corman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  my  bill,  H.R.  5868.  the  Bilin- 
gual American  Education  Act,  intro- 
duced early  this  year. 

Many  Members  have  introduced  a 
similar  measure  in  the  House;  it  has 
been  cosponsored  in  great  numbers  on 
the  Senate  side.  Extensive  hearings  have 
been  held  by  the  committees  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  this  new 
concept  of  bilingual  education  is  being 
received  with  such  tremendous  approval, 
not  only  by  many  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, but  by  educators,  parents  and 
communities.  I  have  read  statements 
that  my  distinguished  colleagues  have 
made  on  the  floor  in  behalf  of  this  leg- 
islation. I  have  read  releases  and  in- 
formation sheets  by  educators  and  in- 
terested organizations,  spelling  out  in 
detail  the  great  need  for  the  provisions 
of  this  legislation.  I  have  received  many 
letters  from  Mexican-American  parents 
in  my  district — all  concerned  that  the 
Congress  do  something  now  to  remedy 
this  long-existing  wrong — to  give  the 
children  of  bilingual  homes  a  chance  to 
overcome  the  social,  economic,  and  edu- 
cational problems  associated  with  a  lan- 
guage barrier. 

I  need  not  go  into  the  merits  of  the 
issue — we  are  all,  I  am  .sure,  agreed  on 
the  immense  need  for  these  programs 
lo  become  part  of  our  education  process. 
I  do  want  to  point  out,  however,  that  the 
funds  we  spend  for  this  program  will  be 
returned  to  us  many  times  in  the  years 
ahead,  as  the  children  from  bilingual 
homes  become  well-adjusted,  well-edu- 
catjd  members  of  our  communities,  con- 
fident in  their  knowledge  and  usage  of 
the  language  of  their  country,  yet  re- 
taining a  knowledge  and  pride  in  the 
language  and  culture  of  tiieir  ancestry 

1  deeply  hope  that  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  committee  will  report 
this  legislation  favorably  to  the  floor. 
and  I  strongly  urge  that  when  this  meas- 
ure comes  before  the  House,  we  taiie 
quick,  affirmative  action.  / 
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JOE    BENARON:    A    CONCERNED 
AMERICAN 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Corman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
REroRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  lo  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
privilege  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  the  accomplish- 


ments of  a  man  who,  through  his  in- 
genuity, enterprise,  and  humanity,  has 
brought  music  and  enlightenment  to 
Americans  throughout  the  Nation  and 
yet  who  remains  relatively  anonymous. 

Mr.  Joe  Benaron,  president  of  the 
Thomas  Organ  Co.,  in  my  district  in 
southern  California,  h&s  pioneered  in  the 
musical  realm  with  his  introduction  of 
ampliphonlc  sound — a  new  and  revolu- 
tionary method  of  playing  every  musical 
instrument  with  electronic  amplification. 
making  tone  control  so  perfect  that  a 
small  combination  can  achieve  the  same 
musical  quality  as  formerly  could  be  at- 
tained only  in  the  most  professional  of 
recording  studios. 

With  entry  into  the  field  of  amplified 
musical  Instruments,  Mr.  Benaron  has 
put  together  the  first  all-amplified  band 
under  the  direction  of  popular  musician 
Bill  Page.  The  Ampliphonlc  Band,  as  it  is 
called.  Just  completed  its  first  national 
tour  and  received  wide  acclaim. 

But,  it  is  Mr.  Benaron's  concern  for  the 
young  people  of  America  which  distin- 
guishes him  above  all  else. 

He  is  an  active  member  of  President 
Lj'ndon  B.  Johnson's  Youth  Opportunity 
Council,  and  last  year  was  the  first  major 
employer  in  southern  California  to  per- 
sonally visit  high  schools  in  the  Watts 
area  of  Los  Angeles.  At  that  time,  he 
chose  several  students  to  work  for  the 
summer  at  the  Thomas  plant.  He  also  ar- 
ranged, at  company  expense,  for  these 
summer  employees  to  be  transported 
from  their  homes  to  the  plant  dally — 
a  distance  of  some  40  miles. 

This  summer,  Mr.  Benaron  has  made 
similar  arrangements  and  several  Watts 
area  teenagers  now  are  workinc  at  the 
Thomas  plant. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Benaron  has  per- 
sonally appealed  to  leading  employers 
throughout  the  country  to  hire  teen- 
agers during  the  summer  so  that  they 
will  be  off  the  streets  and  learning  a  skill 
while  earning  money. 

Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphriy 
and  Sargent  Shrlver  both  recognized 
the  exception  work  of  Joe  Benaron  on 
behalf  of  the  OflBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. He  was  honored  for  his  assist- 
ance to  the  poverty  program  with  a 
plaque,  now  occupying  a  place  of  prom- 
inence in  his  ofnce,  signed  by  Messrs 
Humphrey  and  Shrlver. 

In  addition,  numerous  commendations 
have  been  received  by  Mr.  Benaron  from 
both  the  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  and  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Council  for  special  community  service 
projects  in  which  he  has  participated. 

Another  civic  post  in  whlcl;  Mr.  Ben- 
aron has  served  with  distinction  Is  with 
the  Fund  for  Job  Corps  graduates.  This 
is  made  up  of  American  business  leaders 
who  are  seeking  to  insure  all  graduates  of 
the  program  a  new  and  successful  life  in 
.American  bi^.siness. 

Each  Job  Corps  graduate  has  received 
a  complete  set  of  significant  books  on 
American  history  and  the  American  free 
enterprise  system. 

Mr  Benaron  is  a  concerned  American 
who  has  contributed  greatly  both  to  the 
Industrial  leadership  of  America  and  to 
the  enrichment  of  our  lives. 


PENSIONS  FOR  CITIZENS  OVER 
AGE  72 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Pickle]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
Americans  can  be  proud  of  the  fine  rec- 
ord of  legislation  which  Congress  has 
enacted  in  the  past  to  help  insure  that 
oiu-  senior  citizens  will  enjoy  financial 
security  in  their  retirement  years.  Since 
the  social  security  system  was  enacted 
in  1935  and  with  subsequent  improve- 
ments more  than  23  million  of  our  citi- 
zens have  been  provided  with  an  income 
to  partake  in  our  growing  prosperity 
which  they  would  not  have  otherwise 
had.  At  a  time  when  the  cost  of  living  is 
rapidly  Increasing  and  eroding  the  buy- 
ing power  of  the  money  which  hard- 
working Americans  have  put  aside  for 
their  retirement,  this  Is  not  a  luxury  but 
a  necessity.  For  many  Americans  these 
benefits  have  meant  the  difference  be- 
tween a  life  of  dignity  as  an  independent, 
self-supporting  member  of  society  and 
a  life  of  dependence  on  relatives  and 
commimity.  Our  older  Americans  should 
not  have  to  retire  to  poverty  after  a  life- 
time of  hard  work  and  service  to  their 
country. 

Although  we  have  done  much,  there  is 
still  much  to  be  done  and  because  of  this 
I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to  extend  the 
$35  monthly  pension  for  persons  over  72 
to  those  who  have  been  unjustly  ex- 
cluded from  this  benefit.  Under  the  pres- 
ent law  this  pension  Is  available  to  Amer- 
icans 72  or  older  who  receive  pensions  or 
incomes  from  private  sources,  but  other 
citizens  72  or  older  who  are  receiving 
local,  State,  or  Federal  pensions  are  not 
entitled  to  receive  this  benefit. 

The  logic  behind  the  present  situation 
escapes  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  indeed  there 
is  any  logic  at  edl  behind  It.  Certainly  it 
lacks  justice.  Why  should  these  benefits 
be  denied  to  some  of  our  citizens  simply 
because  they  chose  to  devote  their  ca- 
reers to  Government  service  instead  of 
another  field  of  endeavor?  Is  this  the 
way  to  reward  those  who  have  served 
their  coimtry  in  the  past  or  to  attract  the 
most  qualified  to  serve  in  the  future?  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  we  should  be  es- 
pecially concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
those  who  have  dedicated  their  lives  to 
public  service. 

My  bin  is  designed  to  correct  this  in- 
justice by  amending  the  present  law  to 
Include  those  imdeservedly  excluded 
from  this  benefit.  It  would  add  more 
than  250.000  pensioned  Government 
workers  72  or  older  to  the  717,000  retired 
Americans  now  receiving  and  enjos^g 
this  benefit.  This  means  that  this  bene- 
fit will  reach  almost  1  million  Americans 
who  need  and  deserve  this  aid.  Our  pres- 
ent strength  smd  position  as  leader  of 
the  free  world  is  testimony  to  the  fact 
these  Americans  who  have  made  the  sac- 
rifices necessary  to  make  us  the  great 
Nation  we  are  today  have  done  their  job. 
It  is  our  responsibility  to  make  certain 


they  enjoy  the  financial  security  they 
deserve.  Although  the  amount  is  rela- 
tively small,  we  owe  it  to  those  who  need 
and  deserve  this  benefit  to  extend  it  to 
them. 

I  know  from  my  own  study  of  the 
problem  and  from  the  overwhelming 
chorus  of  support  coming  from  all  Amer- 
cans  who  share  this  concern  that  ex- 
tending this  benefit  to  those  Justly 
deserving  would  be  a  significant  step  in 
improving  our  social  security  system. 
When  we  look  ahead  we  see  that  in  the 
short  space  of  3  years  we  will  witness 
the  number  of  Americans  over  65  in- 
crease from  17  million  to  20  million.  We 
must  enact  farsighted  legislation  now  to 
insure  that  this  valuable  segment  of  our 
population  will  be  adequately  protected 
in  the  future.  My  bill  is  a  thrust  In  this 
direction. 


ALABAMA  SENATE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Americans 
everywhere  are  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
events  of  recent  days  which  have  resulted 
in  death  and  destruction  in  our  cities. 
While  the  blame  has  been  placed  In  many 
comers,  law-abiding  citizens  feel  that 
much  of  the  trouble  has  resulted  directly 
from  the  inflammatory  statements  made 
by  the  leaders  of  the  black  power  move- 
ment in  this  country.  The  legislature  of 
my  State  of  Alabama  has  passed  the 
following  resolution  and  forwarded  it  to 
this  Congress  for  consideration.  This  res- 
olution was  passed  unanimously  by  the 
Alabama  Senate,  and  is  indicative  of  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  not  only  Ala- 
bama, but  of  people  throughout  the  Na- 
tion: 

Alabama  Senatk  Joint  RESOLurioN  60 

Whereas  Stokely  Carmichael,  the  violent 
and  Infiaminatory  leader  of  the  Black  Po^er 
Movement  and  former  head  of  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee,  has 
traveled  freely  throughout  this  country  ad- 
vocating and  initiating  riots,  rebellions  and 
the  overthrow  of  law  and  order;  and 

Whereas  this  hate  monger's  visits  to  vari- 
ous cities  of  the  nation  have  led  In  every 
instance  to  riots  and  violence  accompanied 
in  many  Instances  by  burning,  looting  and 
bloodshed.  In  resigning  from  SNCC.  Car- 
michael announced  that  he  would  spend  the 
summer  organizing  "Black  Resistance"  to  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  On  May  16,  he  told  a  scream- 
ing crowd  of  Negroes  In  Washington,  "There 
Is  no  need  to  go  to  Vietnam  and  shoot  some- 
body who  a  Honky  says  Is  your  enemy.  We're 
going  to  shoot  the  cops  who  are  shooting 
our  black  brothers  In  the  bactc  In  this  coun- 
try. That's  where  we  are  going."  In  this  same 
speech,  recorded  by  radio  and  telecast 
throughout  the  country,  he  called  President 
Johnson  a  "Buffoon"  and  a  "honky"  and 
said  "the  honky  la  lyln'  about  Vietnam."; 
and 

Whereas  Carmichael  has  purposefully  and 
systematically  set  out  to  undermine  the  re- 
spect of  his  listeners  for  the  established 
heroes  of  this  country.  He  calls  Christopher 
Oolumbus  "a  dumb  honky";   Oeorge  Wash- 
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Ington  "»  dumb  honky  who  has  slaves";  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  'another  dumb  honky " 
He  urges  Negroes  to  riot  and  admittedly 
terms  these  rlota  as  'TebelUons  "  He  tells  his 
followers  that  the  black  man  does  not  need 
to  apologize  for  these  rebellions  and.  "if  a 
honky  tries  to  shoot  you.  kill  him  before 
God  geu  the  news  "  Carmichael's  influence 
with  his  people  is  not  to  be  underestimated 
when  he  sets  a  mob  chanting  endlessly 
against  the  Vietnam  war  with.  "Hell  no.  We 
won't  go  ";  and 

Whereas  Mr.  J  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  In  a  re- 
cent report  to  a  Congressional  Committee  on 
some  of  Carmichael's  activities  stated  that 
Carmlchael  In  esp.. using  his  Black  Power 
movement  had  been  In  frequent  contact  with 
Max  Stanford.  Field  Chairman  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Action  Movement,  a  highly  secret  all- 
Negro.  Marxlst-Leninlst.  Chinese-Commu- 
nlst-Orlented  organization  which  advocates 
guerrilla  warfare  to  obtain  its  ttoals,  and  that 
this  organization  has  aided  and  guided  Stan- 
ford In  forming  a  Black  Panther  p.irty  In 
New  Tork  City  as  well  as  In  other  areas  of  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  learned  that  Car- 
mlchael. who  Is  n.)t  a  native  of  this  country 
and  whose  strange  influence  is  creeping  out 
In  unexplained  are«  is  nr>w  out  of  this  coun- 
try and  has  gone  to  Czechoslovakia.  He  has 
stated  hU  Intention  of  going  to  Hanoi  and 
North  Vietnam  and  it  was  today  reported  by 
radio  that  he  will  attend  a  "revolution 
school"  In  Cuba  next  week:  Now  therefore 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  Ala- 
bama, both  Houses  thereof  concurring  that 
the  blasphemous  and  profane.  Communist 
revolutionary.  Stokely  Carmlchael.  be  denied 
readmlttance  to  this  country  as  an  undesir- 
able alien  or  on  any  other  available  grounds 
that  will  prevent  his  return  to  vilify  and 
overthrow  the  United  States  of  America. 

Resolved  further  that  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Statee.  to  the  Congress,  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  and  to  the  ORlce  of  Immigra- 
tion with  the  respectful  but  urgent  request 
that  concrete  action  be  taken  to  deny  Stokely 
Carmlchael  reen  trance  to  this  country. 


GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr  RooneyI  may  ex- 
tend hla  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York  Mr 
Speaker.  50  years  ago  this  week  a  young 
man  named  J.  Edgar  Hoover  joined  the 
Pederal  Bureau  of  Investigation  In  short 
order  J.  Edgar  Hoover  became  the  per- 
sonal embodiment  of  the  FBI  and  today 
Is  the  world's  foremost  law  enforcement 
ofBcer.  I  do  not  think  I  need  belabor 
the  facts  of  Mr.  Hoover's  career  of  serv- 
ice to  the  United  States  Suffice  it  to  say 
he  has  been,  and  remains,  superlative 
I  can  think  of  no  man  in  Government 
service  who  has  done  more  for  his  country 
than  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Under  Mr.  Hoovers  direction  the  FBI 
became  a  modern,  highly  scientific  and 
skillful  organization  He  drove  relent- 
lessly to  keep  the  FBI  ahead  of  the 
criminals  It  sought.  As  the  antl- American 
Ideologies  of  communism  and  fauscism 
made  their  way  into  this  country,  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  and  his  FBI  were  ready 


for  the  fight.  In  every  senso  his  entire 
life  has  bet'n  devoted  to  protectuiK  his 
country. 

But  rhere  is  another  J  Ed^'ar  Hoover. 
Mr.  Speaker,  one  whom  I  am  privileged 
to  know  as  a  friend.  This  is  the  warm  and 
gracious  man  that  far  too  few  people 
have  seen.  This  is  the  man  I  would  like 
to  salute  today.  Mr  Spf-aker  May  hi.s 
next  50  years  in  office  t>e  as  successful 
as  the  first 

ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  GIUSEPPE 
SARAGAT  OF  THE  ITALIAN  RE- 
PUBLIC AT  THE  OBSERVANCE  OF 
THE  lOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
SIGNING  OF  THE  ROME  TREATIES 

Mr  PICKLE  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr  RooneyI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temjwre.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the.se  days  when  all  too  often  our 
Government  i.s  criticized  and  our  actions 
are  cen.sured,  it  is  most  refreshing  to 
have  the  head  of  a  friendly  nation  pay 
heartfelt  tribute  to  what  this  Nation  has 
done  in  contributing  to  tiie  welfare  and 
progress  of  the  people  of  other  countries. 

In  a  recent  visit  to  Rome.  I  was  made 
aware  of  the  significance  of  a  statement 
made  by  Italy's  illustrious  President 
Giuseppe  Saragat  at  the  ceremony  com- 
memorating the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Rome  In  the 
Campidogllo.  Rome'.>  city  hall.  Speaking 
before  a  distinguished  group  which  in- 
cluded the  President  of  Prance  and  the 
top  officials  of  the  six  Common  Market 
countries,  President  Saragat  was  out- 
spoken In  his  tribute  to  the  United  States 
for  its  help  in  giving  the  countries  of 
Europe  the  opportunity  to  achieve  such 
economic  progress 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  all  of  us 
would  be  benefited  by  reading  the  full 
text  of  President  Saragat's  masterful 
statement  concerning  the  significance  of 
the  Rome  Treaty  We  would  profit  from 
reviewing  his  background  summary  as  to 
how  the  treaties  came  to  be  signed  His 
review  of  the  results  and  achievements 
of  the  treaty  for  the  first  decade  there- 
after give  a  convincing  and  satisfying 
argument  that  nations  can  work  together 
for  their  common  good. 

President  Saragat's  address  reads  as 
follows : 

Upon  this  hill,  symbol  of  universality  and 
civic  progress,  we  are  met  to  celebrate  to- 
getaer--and  your  presence  here  confers  upon 
this  ceremony  the  highest  possible  .solem- 
nity—the  tenth  anniversary  of  an  event 
which  without  any  doubt  whatsoever  must 
be  considered  as  the  most  inijxjrtant  and 
lasting  event  m  the  history  of  this  continent 
since  the  end  of  ths  Second  World  W.ir  It 
has.  in  fact,  altered  the  history  of  the  largest 
nucleus  of  democratic  countries  In  Western 
Europe,  and  Is  now  an  example  for  other 
countries 

Of  course,  other  Important  events  have  had 
their  Influence  on  our  hlstorv,  but  these  have 
been  either  tempx'rary — like  the  Marshall 
Plan^or  not  limited  to  Europe  alone,  like 
the  Atlantic  Alliance.  The  protocols  signed 


m  this  rcom  on  March  -5,  1957.  are  the  '.an- 
glble  proof  th.it  our  countries  have  ui.der- 
stiXKl  and  given  full  value  to  one  of  the  most 
\alid  lessons  learned  from  the  Second  World 
War  Belgium.  France,  Germany.  Italy.  Lux- 
embourg, the  Netherlands  have  under.<;tood 
that,  If  tliev  intended  to  occupy,  la  the  fu- 
ture, a  place  worthy  of  their  glorious  tradi- 
tions and  of  their  present  status  In  the 
world,  they  would  be  able  to  do  thiE  only  by 
overcoming  the  barriers  which  divided  them 
and  by  un.ting  their  forces  to  work  together 

This  w.^s  the  lesson  which,  after  so  much 
destruction,  so  much  bloodshed,  so  many 
mistakes,  so  much  suffering.  mo\ed  the  more 
farslghted  minds  In  Europe  This  was  the 
le.'-son  which,  even  when  the  clash  of  arms 
w.is  not  yet  stilled,  was  understood  by  the 
general  public  In  these  countries,  as  is  proved 
by  the  f.ict  that  even  during  the  bitterest 
years  of  the  Reslst.mce  and  the  strugi^Ie  for 
libe'ation.  the  European  Idea — many  cen- 
turies old — Was  again  fluworine.  and  unitica- 
Uuii  of  the  European  countries  on  democratic 
bases  was  a  recurrent  theme  in  tlie  clandes- 
tine newspapers  printed  by  the  underground 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 
the  trend  towards  European  unification  be- 
came even  str  'nger  It  found  fresh  Incentives 
from  the  breakup  of  the  old  equilibrium, 
from  the  altered  balance  cf  p<jwt'r  in  Europe 
and  the  world  from  the  rise  of  new  poles 
of  power  In  the  East  and  the  West,  from  the 
progre.ss  of  atomic  energy  which  marked  the 
beginning  of  h  new  era.  fmm  the  shaping  up 
of  huge  economic  and  social  problems.  But 
today  the  idea  of  European  unification  is 
firmly  rooted,  and  all  men  engiged  In  politics 
are  well  aware  of  this.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
political  leader  in  Europe  who  does  not  pro- 
claim that  he  Is  working  for  the  insepiUable 
Intere.sts  of  his  own  country  and  of  Europe 
This  proves  how  strong,  for  the  Europeans, 
Is  the  KUldlng  Idea  of  this  era. 

To  tell  the  truth,  the  origins  of  the  Rome 
Treaties  were  complex  and  travallsome.  but 
perhaps  the  re-evocatlon  of  some  of  the 
phases  may  be  useful  to  us  In  providing 
future  orientations  Twenty  years  ago.  In 
June  1947.  movements  of  varying  origins 
Joined  In  a  'Comlt^  de  Liaison".  This  com- 
mittee promoted  a  first  European  Congress, 
which  was  held  at  The  Hague  on  May  10, 
1948.  and  waa  attended  by  eminent  political 
leaders  from  all  backgrounds,  such  as  Flobert 
Schuman.  Leon  Blum.  Jean  Monnet.  Paul 
ReyqiTUd.  Winston  Churchill,  Alclde  De  Gas- 
perl,  Paul  Henri  Spaak  and  Carlo  Sforza  The 
times  seemed  propitious  for  more  concjete 
initiatives  It  was  not  by  chance  that  it  was 
In  June  1947  that  American  SecreUU7  of  State 
Oeorge  Catlett  Marshall  launched  the  new 
and  revolutionary  Idea  of  an  extraordinary 
pliui  for  aid  to  Europe  One  year  later,  in 
April  1948,  the  Organization  for  European 
Ecr)nomlc  Ci)oneratlon  was  set  up 

The  establishment  of  OEEC  was  a  positive 
step  towards  a  start  on  unification  for  Europe, 
thanks  to  the  concrete  results  obtained 
through  continuous  cooperation,  the  Joint 
discussion  and  examination  of  problenas  in 
an  atmosphere  of  collaboration  and  contact, 
which  broke  up  the  vicious  circle  of  restric- 
tions and  divisions  which  had  existed  up  till 
that  time  The  seeds  of  a  collaboration  aimed 
at  e«tabllshlng  great  Integration  between  the 
economies  of  certain  countries  had  been 
sown :  there  was  birth  of  the  awareness  that 
the  objective  of  economic  and  {>olltlcal  uni- 
fication for  Europe  presupposed  a  Joint 
political  determination. 

A  similar  lesson  was  learned,  too.  from  the 
Council  of  Europe  expverlment  established 
thanks  to  the  first  decision  arrived  at  by  the 
European  governments  with  a  view  to  orient- 
ing their  policies  towards  the  attainment 
of  an  ever  closer  unification  of  the  conti- 
nent and  to  calling  upon  representatives  of 
the  Parliaments  to  participate  even  if  only  In 
an  advisory  capacity,  in  the  efforts  towards 
European  unification. 
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The  years  immediately  after  the  war  were 
years  of  great  hopes  and  great  disappoint- 
ments, In  which  the  Europeanlst  policy  lost, 
up  to  a  point,  its  unitarian  character,  and 
a  distinction  was  created  between  "Little 
Europe"  and  "Greater  Europe  ".  But  they  were 
also  the  years  In  which  the  goal  of  European 
unification,  which  had  In  the  meantime  be- 
come a  political  goal,  continued  to  shine 
ahead,  although  far  distant.  The  first  defeats 
and  the  first  disappointments  tempered  the 
more  enlightened  minds,  and  spurred  them 
on  to  persevere,  v^hlle  the  completion  of  the 
more  immediate  t.isks  of  the  first  post-war 
organizations  emphasized  the  need  for  a  ne'w 
type  of  closer  integration.  The  first  concrete 
achievement  in  that  direction  was  seen  in 
the  Jean  Monnet  plans  and  the  support  given 
to  them  by  Robert  Schuman. 

Schumiin's  appeal,  made  on  May  9,  1950, 
received  Immediate  support  from  the  other 
five  countries.  Schuman  said:  "World  peace 
cannot  be  safeguarded  without  creative  ef- 
forts which  are  proportionate  with  the  dan- 
gers ■which  threaten  it.  The  contribution 
which  an  organized,  vital  Europe  can  bring 
to  civilization  is  indispensable  for  the  main- 
taining of  peaceful  relations.  Europe  cannot 
come  into  being  suddenly  and  all  at  once. 
It  can  only  be  done  through  concrete  at- 
tainments aimed  at  establishing,  first  and 
foremost,  a  real  solidarity".  On  June  3  of  the 
same  year,  the  six  governments  represented 
here  today  announced  that  they  wished  to 
pool  their  production  of  coal  and  st«el.  and 
that  they  wished  to  set  up  a  High  Authority 
whose  decision  would  be  binding  on  all  mem- 
ber countnes.  The  objective  was,  seemingly, 
modest,  but  the  experiment  was  seen  to  be  of 
pretty  broad  Importance. 

Further  progress  had  to  be  made,  between 
alternating  ups  and  downs.  In  the  quest  lor 
new  roads — even  collateral  ones — towards 
the  hoped-for  goal.  It  was  In  this  spirit  that, 
after  the  failure  of  the  European  Defence 
Community  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Western  European  Union,  a  special  meeting 
of  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community 
was  promoted  by  Gaetano  Martlno  and  held 
in  Messina  In  June  1955.  During  this  meeting 
It  was  decided  to  begin  research  on  the  pos- 
sibilities for  setting  up  a  Common  Market 
and  on  the  chances  of  reaching  sectorial 
agreements  similar  to  the  one  on  coal  and 
steel.  The  Messina  Conference  was,  above 
all.  an  act  of  faith  In  Europe  and  in  the  good 
sense  of  the  Europeans  since,  when  the  real 
negotiations  began  In  Brussels,  there  were 
very  few  who  really  believed  that  It  would  be 
possible  to  bring  Into  being,  simultaneously, 
both  the  Common  Market  and  Euratom. 

.\nd  yet.  the  broad  Europeanlst  vision  of 
Ij^nrad  Adenauer,  the  Impassioned  and  tire- 
less activity  of  Paul  Henri  Spaak — whose  re- 
port, examined  and  approved  by  the  six  For- 
eign Ministers  at  the  'Venice  Conference  of 
May  1955  formed  the  basis  for  the  future 
Treaties  of  Rome — the  highly  Europeanlst 
spirit  which  characterized  the  work  of  An- 
Tonio  Segni  iltalyV:  Primp  Minister  at  that 
time),  ChrL-^tlan  Plneau.  Joseph  Luns,  Gae- 
tano Mirtino  Joseph  Bech  and  many  other 
state.'m.»n.  the  constancy — together  with 
tenacity  and  patience — of  the  delegations. 
Wound  up  by  triumphing  over  all  obstacles. 
And  io  one  arrives  at  the  solemn  act  of 
March  25.  1957.  vshose  tenth  anniversary 
*e  are  mw  celebrating. 

The  result?  of  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
European  Economic  Community's  existence 
have  far  surpassed  even  the  most  optimistic 
predictions.  I  shall  leave  the  statistical  de- 
tails up  to  the  experts.  At  this  time  I  would 
nice  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  during  these 
ten  years  all  the  Common  Market  countries 
have  achieved  strong  economic  expansion 
and  a  growth  of  their  national  Individual  in- 
comes o  great  as  to  suggest  the  word 
"miracle' 

"This  expansion  has  cancelled  the  traces  of 
the  wartime  past,  has  made  It  possible  to 


overcome,  one  after  the  other,  diflBcult  ob- 
stacles, has  restored  to  Europe  a  confidence 
In  herself  and  in  her  own  efforts.  Naturally, 
these  great  results  have  been  achieved 
through  a  process  of  adaptation  which  has 
not  been  too  easy,  through  mutual  conces- 
sions to  resolve  the  various  problems  which 
He  In  the  way  of  attainment  of  that  final 
goal,  which — two  years  earlier  than  the  date 
set.  1970 — will  turn  'the  six  European  coun- 
tries into  one  single  market. 

To  these  gradiose  material  results  must 
be  added  two  basic  human  results.  The  first 
concerns  better  mutual  understanding  and 
knowledge  which  makes  each  country  aware 
of  its  associates'  problems  and  prepares  it 
for  Joint  solution  of  these  problems.  The  sec- 
ond concerns  the  formation  of  a  spirit  of 
renewal  which  h£is  given  fresh  strength  and 
will  to  the  businessmen,  'to  the  inventors,  to 
the  workers,  who  have  now  become  aware 
that  European  competition  will  only  reward 
those  who  are  absolutely  the  best.  Thanks  to 
this  new  spirit,  Europe  has  gradually  become 
rejuvenated,  surprising  everyone  'with  her 
ability  to  understand  and  face  up  to  the  new 
times. 

What's  more,  the  long  Journey  travelled 
along  the  road  towards  prosperity,  renewal 
and  understanding  has  made  us  all  the  more 
aware  of,  and  responsible  towards  the  prob- 
lems of  the  developing  countries.  For  this 
reason,  all  of  the  six  Common  Market  coun- 
tries have  included,  among  their  own  pro- 
grams, those  of  aid  to  developing  counties. 
The  tenth  anniversary  ai  the  Treaty  of 
Rome  could  not  be  celebrated  worthily  with- 
out an  expression  of  our  understanding  to 
those  peoples  and  those  governments  which 
only  recently  have  become  independent,  and 
which  could  not  solve  their  problems  easily 
or  soon  without  our  advice  and  aid.  I  feel 
sure  that  I  am  expressing  the  feelings  of 
all  of  you  when  I  confirm,  to  the  peoples  and 
governments  of  the  developing  countries, 
that  we  Intend  to  stand  by  them  in  this  so- 
difficult  phase  of  their  national  development. 

The  Community,  Indeed,  is  already  taking 
concrete  action  in  this  direction  through 
its  free,  voluntary  and  profitable  association 
with  many  African  countries  and  Madagas- 
car, with  Surinam  and  with  the  Dutch  An- 
tilles, and  also  through  the  trade  agreements 
concluded  with  the  Near  East  countries  and 
the  special  relations  entered  into  'with  the 
countries  of  Central  and  South  America. 
These  are  problems  whose  study  and  solu- 
tion Induce  the  Community  into  a  continu- 
ous and  quite  proper  knowledge  of  Itself  with 
a  \'iew  to  engaging  in  a  profitable  dialogue 
■with  those  countries  wliich  look  towards  the 
Community  for  the  conclusion  of  new  under- 
standings and  associations. 

What  has  happened  within  the  Community 
during  the  course  of  these  ten  years  Is  so 
incorporated  'within  its  present  substance, 
and  is  so  present  within  our  minds,  that  I 
need  only  make  mention  of  some  of  the  most 
significant  achievements. 

The  meeting  in  Paris  in  February  1961  and 
the  one  in  Bonn  in  July  the  same  year, 
brought  forth  difHcultles  concerning  the  es- 
tablishment of  institutional  bases  for  po- 
litical collaboration,  difficulties  which  the 
Luxembourg  meeting  of  March  20.  1962.  was 
not  able  to  overcome.  Further  attempts  ran 
Into  similar  dlfflcultles,  and  In  March  1965 
It  was  necessary  to  conclude  that  It  was  Im- 
possible, for  the  time  being,  to  arrive  at  any 
understanding  regarding  resumption  of  the 
political  dialogue.  It  was  therefore  decided  to 
concentrate  all  efforts,  for  the  time  being, 
on  intensification  of  the  economic  integra- 
tion process  'within  BEC,  and  on  strengthen- 
ing of  the  Communitarian  institutions. 

The  collaboration  between  the  six  coun- 
tries continued  to  gfo  forward  in  a  more  than 
satisfactory  manner,  and  the  majority  of 
the  Intermediate  objectives  envisaged  by 
the  Treaty  of  Rome  had  been  reached  or  even 
left  behind.  Even  tbe  delicate  phase  of  pas- 


sage from  the  first  to  the  second  stage,  ■with 
the  conclusion  of  agreements  on  a  common 
agricultural  policy,  had  had  a  happy  out- 
come: and  the  achievement  of  the  agreement 
l>etween  the  member  countries,  despite  the 
big  difficulties  that  cropped  up  on  that  oc- 
casion, proved  once  again  the  validity  of  the 
Communitarian  formula  and  proved  that  the 
economic  integration  process  could  not  be 
turned  back. 

Another  piece  of  progress,  of  notable  Im- 
portance, was  achieved  in  April  1965  with 
the  signing  of  the  Treaty  on  fusion  of  the 
three  executives.  This  agreement,  in  addition 
to  encouraging  a  greater  rationalization  and 
more  correct  functionality  of  communitarian 
activities,  constituted  fresh  progress  of  un- 
doubted political  significance,  likely  to  pro- 
vide new  stimulus  towards  fresh  vigour  for 
the  EJuropeanist  Ideal. 

The  slowdown  which  came  during  the 
summer  of  1965  In  connection  with  financ- 
ing of  the  common  agricultural  policy  began 
to  show  signs  of  Improvement  during  bi- 
lateral meetings  held  In  New  York  In  the 
autumn  of  1965:  the  full  fruits  of  these 
talks  were  borne  during  the  Luxembourg 
meetings  of  January  1966.  The  Ministers 
said  at  that  time  that  they  were  agreed  on 
continuation  of  communication  activities. 
In  May  1966  came  approval  of  the  most 
important,  allover  decisions  concerning 
financing  of  the  common  agricultural  policy, 
and  it  was  decided  also  to  anticipate  the 
date  for  completion  of  the  customs  union 
to  July  1,  1968,  with  complete  application  of 
the  common  external  tariff  and  the  free 
circulation,  ■within  the  Community,  not 
only  of  industrial  goods  and  agricultural 
produce,   but  also  of  manpower. 

It  is  worth  pausing  for  a  moment  to  con- 
sider the  extraordinary  importance  of  this 
decision.  With  the  achievement  of  the  cus- 
toms union  we  can  truly  say  that  we  have 
established  the  platform  upon  which  to 
build  the  European  edifice.  In  addition  to 
the  ever-growing  advantages  which  ■will 
accrue  from  it  to  the  economies  of  the 
member  countries  completion  of  the  cus- 
■toms  union  represents  the  Indispensable 
premise  for  arrival  at  true  establishment  of 
the  Common  Market. 

It  Is  In  this  direction  that  we  must  now 
proceed — that  Is,  towards  the  elimination  of 
the  structural,  social,  legislative,  adminis- 
trative and  fiscal  differences  now  existing 
between  the  member  countries,  with  a  view 
to  rendering  the  integration  of  the  different 
national  economies  final  and  effective.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  speedy 
achievement  of  an  agreement  on  the  final 
application  of  the  Treaty  on  fusion  of  the 
three  executives,  which  can  speed  up  the 
process  of  fusion  between  the  three  com- 
munities and  encourage  harmonious  and  co- 
ordinated development. 

Only  recently,  the  multilateral  negotia- 
tions on  the  Kennedy  Round  have  wound 
up  favourably  in  Geneva,  and  I  believe  that 
all  of  us  can  agree  that  the  objectives 
achieved,  even  if  they  do  not  fully  correspond 
with  those  established  at  the  beginning,  are 
much  better  than  the  results  achieved  in 
any  other  tariff  negotiations,  as  regards  the 
size  of  the  reductions  agreed  on  and  as 
regards  the  number  of  countries  to  which 
they  will  be  applied.  TTils  broadening  of 
the  terms  according  to  which  trade  between 
the  Western  countries  is  conducted  will 
undoubtedly  contribute  to  their  unification 
and  is  certainly  an  Important  and  pKSsltlve 
event.  Prom  this  l>eglns  a  new  phase  of 
expansion  and  development  for  world  trade. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Community  to 
which  we  belong  will  be  able  to  feel  satis- 
faction wdth  regard  to  the  conduct  and  re- 
sults of  the  negotiations.  The  difficult  and 
complex  talks  drew  attention  to  the  high 
degree  of  cohesion  and  the  spirit  of  solidarity 
which  animate  the  member  countries,  which 
were  often  able  to  give  eloquent  proof  that 
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th«  Community's  lDt«re*t8  were  given  pref- 
erence over  particular  Interests.  They  also 
proved  tbe  efficiency  and  validity  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Commission  which  succeeded 
In  giving  able  and  Intelligent  suppor*,  to  the 
needs  of  the  Six  on  this  occasion  also. 

I  would  like,  In  this  connection,  to  empha- 
size the  Importance  which,  within  the  sys- 
tem of  agreements,  is  enjoyed  by  the  under- 
standing reached  on  aid  in  the  form  of 
food  to  the  developing  countries.  The  gen- 
erous program  of  aid  envisaged.  In  which 
the  Conununlty  will  participate  with  an  an- 
nual contribution  of  a  million  tons  of  wheat 
proves  EEC's  Interest  and  generosyy  towards 
those  countries  and  Is  an  Imporfant  act  of 
International  solidarity.  ^ 

The  event*  which  we  have  Just  recalled 
are  proof  of  the  fact  that  a  unitarian  Idea 
of  Europe  Is  (haplng  up  In  the  minds  of 
the  European  peoples,  an  Idea  which  Is 
bound  up  not  so  much  with  geographical 
notions  as  with  the  Graeco-Latln-Germanic 
and  Christian  matrix  from  which  our  peoples 
come,  which  postulates  as  the  ideal  a  man 
forged  by  Roman  law.  by  Christianity,  by 
the  Renaissance,  by  lUumlnlsm  and  by  the 
political  and  social  revolutions  of  the  last 
three  centuries;  a  man  who  longs  for  free- 
dom, truth  and  Justice  and  rejects  oppres- 
sion. 

We  are  aware  that  the  things  which  can 
Induce  ua  Into  taking  different  stands  are 
still  numerous,  but  we  are  at  the  same  time 
convinced  that  the  things  which  unite  us 
are  still  more  important,  and  that  these 
should  encourage  us  to  make  the  best  of  past 
experiences  to  start  up  fresh  contacts  and 
bring  us  closer,  with  prudence  and  graduallty 
but  also  with  confidence  and  straight- 
forwardness, to  our  goal. 

And  now,  turning  our  eyes  towards  the 
future,  may  I  voice  some  brief  considerations 
In  conclusion.  New  problems  await  us,  among 
them  that  of  the  geographical  and  historical 
dimensions  of  the  Community,  with  the 
membership  of  other  countries,  first  among 
them  Oreat  Britain,  whose  name  is  almoat  a 
synonym  for  p>oIltlcal  freedom.  And  we  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  negotiations  will 
soon  begin.  It  Is  a  question  of  an  aprpllca- 
tlon  for  membership  not  only  from  a  party 
but  from  a  whole  nation  Labour,  the  Con- 
servatives and  the  Liberals  have  united  to 
support  the  British  government's  request 
and  the  House  of  Commons  has  approved  It 
by  a  majority  which  was  practically  unani- 
mous. Before  us,  also.  Is  the  problem  of  the 
Community's  relations  with  the  United 
States,  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
countries  of  Europe — especially  eastern 
Europe — on  the  other  There  is  also  the  In- 
creasingly urgent  problem  of  relations  be- 
tween the  Industrialized  countries  and  the 
developing  countries. 

Let  us  not  lose  sight.  I  beR  you.  of  EEC's 
hlstorli^  origins  and  the  political  objective 
that  was  sought  after  via  the  lateral  eco- 
nomic road.  With  the  passing  of  the  years, 
perhaps,  it  has  become  clear  to  many  that 
economic  progress,  alone,  is  not  sufBclent  to 
produce  further  p'ogress  along  the  road  to- 
wards political  unification  Until  this  hap- 
pens. It  is  necessary  above  all  to  have  a 
strong,  common  political  determination. 
Even  If  the  political  objective  Is  still  common 
to  all  of  us,  there  are  still  many  dlltlcultles 
to  be  overcome  in  the  choice  between  the 
prlcvltles  and  the  manner  of  their  execu- 
tion. Nevertheless.  I  think  that  some  of  the 
experiences  of  this  decade  should  have 
taught  us  all  something  including  the  fact 
that  the  starting  point  Is  not  the  point  of 
arrival,  and  that  graduallty  Is  sometimes  a 
suitable  method  for  overcoming  difficulties 
that  at  first  sight  seemed  Insuperable 

We  know  full  well  that  there  is  no  incom- 
patibility whatsoever  between  the  European 
Ideal  and  the  patriotic  Ideal.  Just  as  there 
can  be  none  between  individual  rights  and 
freedom,  and  the  duty  of  individuals  to  serve 


the:r  own  country  Another  lesson  which  we 
can  learn  from  past  experience  Is  that  a  set- 
up in  this  continent  which  la  based  i>n  noth- 
ing bu:  the  Idea  of  separate  powers  Is  an 
illusory  setup,  open  to  antagonism  between 
the  states  and  to  anarchy,  things  wh;ch  end 
up  by  overthrowing  the  nations'  spiritual 
patrl.niony  and  their  very  structure 

I  feel  that  It  Is  obligatory  upon  all  of  us 
to  attribute  the  greateet  honour  to  those  who 
promoted  and  provided  motive  power  for 
the  European  Idea,  and  to  formulate  our  most 
sincere  gr)od  wishes  to  those  who  have  now 
taken  up  the  torch  and  are  carrying  onjuiii/ 
the  Work.  These  wishes  go,  in  particul.ir,  to 
the  protagonist.^  of  the  summit  whKli.  to- 
morrow will  follow  today's  solemn  ceremony. 
thus  emphasizing  that  all  the  six  govern- 
ments have  -ome  to  Rome  not  only  to  cele- 
brate the  suLce.s.se.s  achieved  together,  es- 
peclaUy  m  the  eronomlc  field  b\it  also  to 
resume,  with  goodwill,  that  political  dialogue 
which  was  broken  '.'S  in  the  spring  of  1962. 

The  pace  at  which  v.e  go  forward  can  be 
maintained  as  long  as  we  preserve  the  spirit 
uf  renewal,  the  sense  of  what  Is  essential  and 
itidt  faith  In  Europe  which  we  have  learned 
and  which  the  habit  born  out  of  the  develop- 
ments of  the  Common  Market  has  en- 
couraged. Our  success  Is  certain,  so  long  as 
we  do  not  forget  that  only  a  democratic 
and  united  Europe,  firmly  aware  of  the  com- 
mon destiny  which  binds  It  to  the  other 
great  democracies  of  the  Atlantic  area  and 
nrst  among  them  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca— those  United  States  which  have,  twice 
in  this  century,  contributed  to  the  saving 
of  Western  Europe's  freedom — could  con- 
stitute a  df  termlnlng  factor  for  world  peace, 
capable  of  contributing  In  a  dPcLslve  manner 
to  the  development  of  world  affairs.  Such 
a  Europe  must  be  open  to  all  the  nations 
which  have  common  IdeaLs.  values  and  prin- 
ciples and  realize  the  ur^nt  need  for  Europe 
to  make  her  Influence  felt  again  In  the 
world 

On  this  s<^)lemn  occasion  we  turn  with  a 
mind  filled  with  concern  but  nevertheless 
serene  to  the  major  problem  which,  today, 
dominates  not  only  Europe  but  the  whole 
world  peace — that  peace  which  the  great 
Racine  invtiked  from  Christ  In  his  Latin  ode 
"Pacem.  sunmae  Deus.  pacem  Te  posclmus 
onines  " 

Heavy  rlouds  are  gathering  In  faroff  South 
East  Asia  and  over  the  Middle  East.  We 
know  how  difficult  It  Is  to  reconcile  the  nat- 
ural right  of  nations  to  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence with  the  preservation  of  the  bal- 
ance which  now  guarantees  peace  In  almost 
all  parts  of  the  world  We  know  that  recon- 
ciliation can  be  achieved  through  under- 
bUmding,  tolerance,  d/'tente  and  wisdom. 
And  where  peace  does  not  exist,  all  people 
are  equally  responsible  for  restoring  freedom 
and  Justice   along  with  the  balance  of  jxjwer 

The  governments  of  all  our  countries  are 
working  towards  this  end  But  In  addition  to 
this  action,  the  desire  for  peace  which  Is 
within  us  all  finds  Its  most  effective  and  his- 
torically most  valid  realization  in  the  biUld- 
Ing  of  Europe  on  which  we  have  been  work- 
ing for  ten  years  In  this  way  we  are  Inserting 
lnt3  world  affairs  an  essential  factor  of  bal- 
ance, of  goodwill,  of  reeponslble  strength 
which  permits  us  to  contribute  more  and 
more  to  the  defense  of  the  universal  values 
that  Europe  has  created  and  spread  through 
the  world  for  her  own  good  and  that  of  all 
nations  Dem<x'rat:c  Western  Europe,  which 
has  In  the  course  of  the  centuries  bled  her- 
self white  In  fr-itlcldal  wars  hiis  however 
safeguarded  whit  Is  essential,  and  she  is 
proving  this  now  by  laying  the  foundations 
for  her  future  of  peace,  freedom  and  Justice 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  this  meeting— so 
representative  because  of  the  authority  of 
those  participating  in  it  and  on  account  of 
the  Importani-e  of  the  countries  which  they 
represent,  could  have  a  decisive  in.luence  on 
Europe's  future    To  this  meeting  have  come 


not  only  those  who  are  wisely  guiding  the 
six  countries  of  the  Community,  but  also 
those  who — like  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission— have  contributed  In  an  eminent 
manner  to  recent  and  extraordinary  moral 
and  economic  developments  in  the  Com- 
munity Itself,  or  have  seen  and  studied  the 
movements  towards  these,  and  their  de- 
velopment 

In  this  assembly,  indeed,  all  the  men  of 
goodwill  of  the  six  coimtrles  are  represented 
in  the  worthiest  manner  Their  presence 
/'makes  us  feel  not  only  the  inmiense  value  of 
what  has  been  done,  but  also  the  vaster  arc 
of  work  which  still  awaU.s  us  and  will  remain 
for  all  those  who  were  here  today,  proof  of 
the  moral,  cultural  and  political  gre.itness  of 
E^urope — of  a  Europe  which  we  regard  as  an 
Independent  force  which  will  certainly  main- 
tain Its  bonds  of  friendship,  cooperation  and 
alliance  with  the  United  States  but  which 
will  carry  out  its  own  action  in  the  direction 
of  the  world's  affairs. 

In  this  solemn  hour  each  one  of  us  should 
recall  the  words  which  VirgU  speaks  to  Dante 
In  order  to  spur  the  great  Florentine  fur- 
wards  along  the  road  to  salvation:  "Non  aver 
lema."  dlsse  11  mio  slgnore.  /  "Fattl  sicur  che 
nol  semo  a  buon  pimto.  /  "Non  stringer,  ma 
rallarga  ogn!  vlgore  "  (Purgatory,  Canto  IX. 
verses  46  to  48  Virgil  encourages  Dante  say- 
ing that  a  good  point  has  been  reached,  but 
he  must  Increase,  rather  than  diminish  his 
endeavours  I 
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SECRETARY  BOYD'S  MARITIME 
PROGRAM 

Mr,  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
'  Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
before  the  full  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee,  of  which  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  be  a  member,  I  listened  with 
interest  to  what  I  firmly  believe  to  be 
the  boldest,  most  sensible  maritime  pro- 
gram this  Nation  has  seen  in  30  years 
laid  out  in  a  forthright  manner  by  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  Alan  S.  Boyd. 

In  plain,  simple,  and  convincing  lan- 
Ruage,  Mr.  Boyd  set  forth  a  long-range 
program  for  the  restoration  to  health  of 
this  obviously  sick  industry  in  a  manner 
in  which,  I  believe,  demolished  the  clam- 
orous but  confused  opposition  which 
fancies  it  has  answers,  but  really  has  no 
.solutions.  His  program  Is  logical.  It  is 
feasible.  And  more  Importantly,  it  is  at- 
tainable in  this  Congress. 

There  is  nothing  in  recent  weeks 
which  has  stirred  such  a  tempest  in  some 
circles — a  teapot  circle,  if  you  look  at  all 
the  other  troubles  we  now  have  on  our 
hands — as  the  so-called  Boyd  program 
It  has  been  damned— and  I  believe 
wrongly  so  after  hearing  the  Secretary 
outline  his  program — as  a  cruel  aod 
coldly  calculated  instrument  designed 
solely  to  gut  an  already  helpless  industry 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  present  state  of 
the  industry,  then  stack  it  against  what 
Mr.  Boyd  is  proposing  we  will  see  that 
this  charee  is — to  put  it  mildly — unin- 
formed. 

This  administration  is  presently  Pro- 


viding construction  subsidies  at  the  level 
of  13  ships  a  year,  an  abysmally  low 
figure  when  we  consider  the  rapid  ob- 
solescence of  this  great  industry.  We  also 
are  providing  operating  subsidies  of 
some  $200  million  a  year. 

Compare  this  if  you  will,  with  the  pro- 
gram proposed  by  the  Secretary.  I  will 
not  go  into  full  detaile:  those  are  avail- 
able in  the  Secretary's  testimony  which 
I  submitted  for  the  record  last  week. 

What  the  Secretary  is  proposing  is 
that  money  be  provided  for  the  con- 
struction of  about  30  ships  a  year — In 
American  shipyards — with  U.S.  con- 
struction subsidies.  This  would  not  be 
for  just  a  single  year;  it  would  continue 
for  5  years — a  total  of  shipyard  sub- 
sidieff'that  would  build  150  ships  in  5 
years.  That's  not  all;  construction  sub- 
sidies would  be  continued  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  for  about  another  25  ships 
a  year.  These  subsidies  would  be  paid 
directly  to  American  shipyards  to  help 
them  compete  for  customers  on  the 
world  market. 

Operating  subsidies  to  American  ship- 
owners would  be  increased,  extended  to 
new  classes  of  vessels,  until  it  covered 
about  490  ships  In  1979  and  560  ships  In 
1986.  This  in  place  of  the  subsidies  cur- 
rently covering  only  some  300  vessels. 

Now,  here  Is  a  major  bone  of  conten- 
tion— though  I  think  it  need  not  be: 
to  the  extent  that  ship  operators  are 
unable  to  buy  vessels  at  world  prices 
under  the  expanded  construction  pro- 
grams In  U.S.  yards,  they  would  be  per- 
mitted to  buy  foreign-built  ships.  But 
these  ships  would  be  registered  under 
the  American  flag,  and  manned  by  U.S. 
crews,  and  would  be  eligible  for  both 
operating  subsidy  and  cargo  preference 
privileges. 

One  would  think  that  this  program 
of  improvement  would  meet,  if  not  over- 
whelming approval,  at  least  agreement 
that  this  is  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 
But  what  we  hear,  in  the  face  of  this 
proposal  by  the  Secretary,  is  that  unless 
he  meets  the  total  demands  of  all  the 
elements  of  the  maritime  industry,  there 
will  be  no  program  at  all. 

Here  is  a  proposed  program  which  will 
provide  more  Jobs  in  American  shipyards, 
more  jobs  on  American -flag  vessels,  more 
construction  money  for  shipbuilders,  and 
more  operating  subsidies  for  American- 
flag  operators.  Quoting  the  Secretary: 

There  is  a  program  and  a  policy  which  we 
sincerely  belUve  will  benefit  the  total  public 
interest  and  the  total  maritime  Industry, 
Now  we  can  do  it,  or  we  can  sit  around  and 
flght  with  each  other  and  say,  "Well,  It 
<*n't  be  done  this  way  and  It  can't  be  done 
that  way,"  and  wind  up  with  a  ship  without 
a  rudder. 

But  instead  of  talking  about  Mr.  Boyd's 
program  and  how  Congress  can  and  will 
improve  it  or  change  it,  what  are  we 
talking  about?  We  are  talking  about 
whether  we  should  have  an  independent 
maritime  administration,  as  if  that  were 
an  answer  to  all  of  our  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  need  first  is  a 
program,  and  here  it  Is.  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  the  Secretary  that  we  are 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  in 
arguing  about  where  the  maritime  ad- 
ministration should  be  housed. 

The  time  to  begin  talking  about  where 


the  administration  should  be  housed  is 
after  we  have  a  program,  after  the 
foundation  for  the  house  has  been  built. 
I  happen  to  agree,  and  agree  strongly, 
with  the  Secretary  that  placing  the  ad- 
ministration anywhere  but  in  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  is  nonsense. 
He  has  given  the  firmest  assurances  he 
can,  and  I  regard  him  as  a  most  honest 
and  forthright  gentleman,  that  being 
within  the  Department,  the  maritime 
administration  would  assure  maximum 
support  for  the  implementation  of  a 
strong  maritime  program  such  as  the 
Secretary  has  outlined. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  are 
jobs,  in  an  industry  which  is  begging  for 
jobs,  and  the  restoration  of  a  sick  in- 
dustry. The  proposed  program  just  about 
doubles  the  level  of  Federal  support  to 
the  U.S.  merchant  marine  for  the  1969- 
73  period,  which  means  earmarking  some 
$3  billion— $3  billion,  mind  you— for 
maritime  programs  during  that  period. 
Look  at  this  in  terms  of  jobs:  domestic 
shipbuilding  jobs  supported  by  subsidy 
would  be  built  up  to  a  level  of  20,000  an- 
nually, in  place  of  the  10,500  under  the 
projected  present  levels.  The  industry 
would  be  placed  in  a  stronger  competitive 
position  in  our  foreign  trade;  there  is 
just  no  doubt  about  that.  Who  can  step 
up  and  say  that  this  program  would 
weaken  the  maritime  Industry  in  the  face 
of  those  figures? 

But  in  the  face  of  this,  we  are  being 
told4iy  some  elements  of  a  sick  industry 
that  "if  you  don't  give  us  the  kind  of 
medicine  that  we  prescribe,  we  won't  take 
any — and  we'll  die  and  then  you'll  be 
sorry." 

What  kind  of  foolishness  is  this? 

A  key  element  of  the  Secretary's  pro- 
gram is,  as  I  am  sure  everyone  here  is  by 
now  aware,  the  foreign  construction  of 
vessels.  There  has  been  expressed  the 
fear,  I  think  a  false  fear,  that  once  a 
single  ship  has  been  built  abroad,  it  will 
mean  the  end  of  the  entire  American 
shipbuilding  industry.  And  there  is  the 
malevolent  rumor  that  this  is  just  what 
the  Boyd  program  is  intended  to  do,  to 
rescue  the  Johnson  administration  from 
a  budget  deficit. 

Nothing  of  the  sort  is  contemplated; 
nothing  of  the  sort  will  happen. 

Let  me  again  quote  to  you  the  words  of 
the  Secretary  in  his  testimony: 

There  haa  been  a  lot  of  fear  raised  about 
all  construction  going  abroad  once  the  door 
has  been  opened  to  any  foreign  construction. 
This  argtiment  deliberately  distorts  what  I 
have  said  to  every  member  of  the  Industry. 
First  of  all,  we  would  permit  construction 
abroad  only  to  an  extent  related  to,  but  less 
than,  subsidy  funds  for  U.S.  construction  for 
a  given  period.  Second,  I  would  consider  the 
establishment  of  a  ratio  which  would  tie  the 
overall  volimies  of  foreign  construction  to 
VS.  construction  ...  an  example  of  foreign 
construction  I  am  proposing  combined  with 
biUIdlng  thirty  ships  per  year  In  American 
shipyards  for  at  least  five  years — foreign 
shipbuilding  versus  VS.  shipbuilding  on  a 
ratio  of  2.6  to  one. 

Does  that  sound  like  any  giveaway  of 
ship  construction  to  foreign  yards? 

It  Is  nonsense  to  let  the  formulation  of 
a  coherent,  workable  program  founder 
on  this  shibboleth — and  it  is  no  more 
than  that — that  foreign  construction  will 


mean  the  death  of  the  American  ship- 
building industry,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  f«ict  that  some  70  percent  of 
the  dollar  value  of  private  shipyard  work 
is  done  for  the  Navy.  I  happen  to  believe, 
and  I  think  the  history  of  other  indus- 
tries has  borne  this  out,  that  given  the 
chance  for  competition  with  foreign 
yards  by  the  construction  of  30  ships 
a  year,  U.S.  yards  can  either  closely 
match — or  beat — the  foreign  yards  in 
costs. 

Even  if  resources  were  available  what 
would  be  the  sense  of  cranking  up  the 
American  industry  for  the  construction 
of  50  or  60  or  more  ships  a  year  for  a 
crash  modernization  of  the  American 
mechant  marine — only  to  have  the  in- 
dustry go  into  a  slump  once  the  mod- 
ernization program  has  been  reached. 
The  Secretary's  proposal  alms  quite  sen- 
sibly at  a  stable  program  of  ship  con- 
struction, one  which  can  keep  employ- 
ment and  work  at  steady  levels  past  the 
5-year  period  envisioned.  I  think  this 
makes  economic  sense — and  in  terms  of 
the  men  on  the  jobs  in  the  shipyards, 
it  makes  human  sense. 

Opponents  of  Mr.  Boyd's  program  say 
we  should  take  the  American  part  of  his 
plan  and  drop  the  proposal  to  buy  for- 
eign. 'What  American  industry  today 
does  not  get  some  of  its  parts,  equip- 
ment, and  materials  from  abroad.  Has 
the  great  automobile  and  aircraft  in- 
dustry come  a  cropper  because  of  this? 
I  don't  see  Greneral  Electric  in  failing 
condition,  nor  Westinghouse,  nor  a  host 
of  other  industries  who  receive  some 
parts  of  their  equipment  and  material 
from  abroad. 

Another  thing:  the  foreign  construc- 
tion element  in  the  Secretary's  program 
is  designed  to  fill  what  would  be  a  con- 
struction gap.  You  know  and  I  know  that 
this  Congress,  with  all  of  the  responsi- 
bilities facing  it,  is  not  going  to  vote 
subsidy  money  for  the  building  in  Ameri- 
can yards  of  50  or  60  ships  a  year.  The 
money  simply  is  not  there.  If  it  was,  the 
priorities  should  be  on  operating  aid  for 
fleet  expansion  because  shipyards  al- 
ready get  massive  support  from  the  De- 
fense Department. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  Secretary's 
program  was  arrived  at  after  discus- 
sion— I  do  not  say  agreement — with  all 
elements  of  the  maritime  Industry.  It  is 
not  a  program  that  completely  pleases 
every  component  of  the  industry.  It  is  a 
compromise  and  compromises  never 
please  everyone  completely.  I  believe  it 
is  a  compromise  In  the  total  public  in- 
terest, and  in  the  total  Interest  of  the 
maritime  industry.  There  had  to  come  a 
time  when  judgments  had  to  be  made, 
and  the  Secretary  made  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  want  to  modernize 
a  sick  industry.  We  must  go  forward  with 
a  program  and  go  forward  now.  "There 
must,  in  this  complicated  country  of 
ours,  be  a  balance  of  priorities,  I  believe 
this  program  strikes  that  balance,  and 
strikes  It  fairly  for  all  concerned.  Of 
course  Congress  will  have  the  final  say; 
we  will  work  our  wisdom  on  the  pro- 
gram. But  the  important  thing  is  to 
get  started  on  a  program,  not  sit  here 
debating  where  the  maritime  adminis- 
tration should  be  domiciled.  The  alter- 
native to  continue  inaction  can  only  be 
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to   continue   sinking    the   maritime    in- 
dustry. 

COLLEGE-BRED  COPS 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  OHaraI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  pomt  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tfexas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  must  admit  I  was  extremely  pleased 
to  read  the  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  of  July  25.  appearing  under 
the  heading  'College-Bred  Cops  '" 

Recent  years  have  seen  a  steady  rise 
In  the  number  of  crimes  committed  in 
our  Nation.  Along  with  the  Increase  in 
lawlessness  has  come  severe  Indictments 
of  our  law-enforcement  agencies. 

In  Its  report  Issued  earlier  this  year, 
the  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  the  Administration  of 
Justice  sharply  criticized  police  leader- 
ship and  charged  that  the  Nation's  po- 
lice departments  "are  grossly  unprepared 
to  cope  with  the  complex  problems  of  an 
increasingly  urban  society." 

In  an  effort  to  calm  this  criticism, 
many  cities  around  the  country  are  en- 
couraging members  of  their  police  forces 
to  "hit  the  books."  to  continue  their 
educations. 

Colleges  and  universities  are  in  the 
process  of  setting  up  a  curriculum  in 
police  science  and  administration  Most 
currlculums  are  double  barreled — a 
good  portion  is  devoted  to  liberal  edu- 
cation In  English,  sociology',  psychology-, 
history,  and  so  forth,  and  the  remainder 
focuses  on  professional  training  in  crim- 
inology. 

Q\ilnn  Tamm,  executive  director  of  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  is  In  agreement  with  the  em- 
phasis being  placed  on  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Tamm  declares 

We  must  first  educate  the  Individual  to  be 
a  thinking  man.  tti  acqiilre  the  (?enera'. 
knowledge  that  will  allow  him  to  understand 
the  basic  currents  and  croBscurrents  of  our 
present  and  future  sorletles.  the  hlstortc.U 
and  soclolo«?lcal  fuctors  that  generate  the 
problems  he  will  face  in  his  career 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  directors  of 
our  law-enforcement  apencies  for  the  ef- 
forts they  are  making  to  correct  some  nf 
the  flaws  in  our  present  police  system, 
and  I  should  like  to  call  upon  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  lend  whatever  assistance  we  can  to 
these  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  unanimous  con- 
sent I  Include  this  article  at  this  point 
In  the  Rfcord- 

Colleck-Bres  Cops — Cmcs  EIxpect  To  Be^- 
Brrr  as  Moke  Police  OrriCEKs  Take  Ad- 
vanced CoiRsEs  Better-Trmncd  Forces 
Sktn  Easing  IJrban  Problems;  Some 
MEN  Get  Trmo.v  .\m  but  Higree  Salaries 
Sttll  Vital 

(By  John  Harnett) 
PrrrsBUECH  —  You  would  hardly  take  Sgt. 
Ed   (Pat)   Patterson  for  a  Joe  College  type 
With  hl«  stocky  frame,  firm  Jaw  and  gray- 


ing red  hair,  he  looks  like  nothing  so  much 
as  the  Irish  cop  he  Is. 

But  he's  also  ii  college  fre.shman.  Restive 
over  the  meager  pay  and  public  contempt  he 
feels  Is  too  often  the  lot  of  a  policeman,  Pat 
Patterson  at  the  age  of  34  Is  going  to  college 
at  night  In  hopes  It  will  make  him  a  wiser 
man,  a  better  police  ofllcer  and  a  more  valued 
member  of  his  community 

Sgt  Patterson  l.s  part  of  a  trend  that  verges 
on  a  stampede  Throughout  the  nation, 
thousands  of  policemen  are  hitting  the 
books  borne  are  doing  It  on  their  own  Ini- 
tiative, others  because  of  prodding.  More  and 
more  cities  are  offering  pay  incentives  to 
cfillege-tralned  policemen,  and  some  will  even 
pick  up  tuition  blll-s  In  Los  Angeles,  says 
Deputy  Chief  Robert  A  Houghton,  'a  man 
who  comes  up  for  promotion  Is  going  to  find 
it  tough  unless  he  can  show  he's  been  trying 
to  improve  himself." 

Schools  are  rushing  to  set  up  facilities  to 
handle  the  crush.  The  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police  siiys  that  186  col- 
leges now  offer  degrees  In  criminology  or  po- 
lice science,  comp.ired  with  fewer  than  60 
five  years  ago  Many  of  the  police  courses  run 
only  two  years,  but  some  coUejjfs  offer  four- 
year  bachelor's  degree  courses  and  gradu- 
ate work.  Several  colleges,  including  Pennsyl- 
v.inla  State  University,  Georgia  State  Col- 
lege, and  the  Universities  of  Minnesota  and 
Ml.ssourl  are  currently  in  the  proce.sa  of  set- 
ting up  p<jllce  training. 

WHAT    THE    WORLDS    ALL   ABOUT 

In  the  haste  to  set  up  new  currlculums. 
some  lively  debate  has  broken  out  among 
police  officials  and  educators  over  Just  what 
sort  of  education  is  best  for  policemen 
"Some  of  the  older  Junior  colleges  spend  a 
lot  of  time  teaching  six-gun  and  JuJltsu 
stuff,  "  says  one  Influential  police  adminis- 
trator, "but  the  trend  now  is  toward  a  lib- 
eral education  that  teaches  a  man  what  the 
world's  all  about  " 

In  part,  the  education  explosion  reflects 
an  effort  by  police  officials  to  quell  the  storm 
of  criticism  and  controversy  that  has  broken 
around  them  recently 

Most  damning  was  the  report  this  spring 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice It  noted  that  crime  is  increasing  far 
faster  than  population  growth  and  sharply 
criticized  ptjilce  leadership  for  adhering  to 
outmoded  organizations  and  tactics  It  com- 
plained that,  partly  due  to  citizen  IndllTer- 
enoe  but  also  because  of  police  timidity  and 
Ineptness,  the  nation's  law  enforcement 
agencies  are  grossly  unprepared  to  cope  with 
the  complex  problems  of  an  liicreiislngly 
urban  society. 

■Police  are  terribly  Isolated,  terribly  in- 
sular, "  says  the  chairman  of  one  college 
criminology  department  "They  need  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  people,  both  normal 
and  abnorm.il.  .'ind  tUey  need  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  government  and  society  " 

SfPREME     COURT     CT:RBS 

.^t  the  same  time  civil  rlchta^^ders  and 
cIvU  llbert.irlans  condemn  illegdj^fcllce  op- 
pre.sslon  of  Negroer^  and  other  disadvantaged 
citizens,  and  the  Supreme  Court,  in  a  series 
lit  decisions  restricting  the  right  of  police  to 
seize  evidence  and  extract  confessions,  has 
demonstrated  its  disapproval  of  some  widely 
used  police  tactics. 

Stung  by  the  censures,  many  embittered 
police  officials  agree  with  Col.  Fredrick  E 
Davids,  director  of  the  Michigan  State  Po- 
lice that  "disrespect  for  the  law  defiance  of 
authority  on  every  level  and  a  nationwide 
trend  In  attitude  designed  to  undermine  law 
enforcement  are  threatening  not  only  our 
effectiveness,  but  the  whole  structure  of  law 
and  order " 

Whether  or  not  the  situation  is  re.illy 
that  bad  both  police  offlrials  and  their 
critics  agree  there's  a  desperate  need  to  Im- 
prove   the   quality   of   law   enforcement    per- 


sonnel as  a  first  step  toward  Improving  police 
effectiveness.  The  President's  crime  commis- 
sion, asserting  that  all  too  many  f>ollce  of- 
ficers are  "Incompetent,  corrupt  or  abusive," 
placed  particular  emphasis  on  raising  person- 
nel  standards,  including  educational  quali- 
fications and  training  requirements. 

Achieving  significant  progress  will  take 
monumentil  effort  The  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police  iIACPi  estimates 
that  60':  of  the  nation's  400,000  police  of- 
ficers had  absolutely  no  professional  train- 
ing before  being  handed  a  badge  and  a  pistol 
and  sent  into  the  street  to  uphold  the  law. 

UNLOCKING  THE   HANDCUFFS 

The  backgrounds  of  the  remainder  are 
spotty  to  say  the  least  A  few  have  college 
degrees  In  criminology  or  other  subjects. 
Some  have  been  through  the  well-regarded 
training  academies  of  state  police  or  blg- 
clty  departments,  which  often  train  offlcera 
from  neighboring  suburban  towns  as  well  as 
members  of  their  own  forces  But  the 
training  of  many  a  rural  deputy  sheriff  or 
small-town  constable  consists  only  of  a  few 
hours  on  the  firing  range  and  a  demonstra- 
tion of  how  to  unlock  the  handcuffs. 

If  educators  and  some  of  the  nation's  key 
police  administrators  have  their  way,  how- 
ever, there  will   be  some  drastic   changes. 

The  lACP  is  campaigning  vleorously  for 
states  to  pass  laws  setting  minimum  require- 
ments for  departmental  training  for  all  po- 
licemen. Beyond  such  on-the-job  preparation 
Qulnn  Tamm  executive  director  of  the 
lACP  says  the  day  must  come  when  the 
minimum  educational  qualification  for  a  po- 
liceman will  be  a  bachelor's  degree  (Most 
departments  today  require  only  a  high  school 
degree  or  the  "equivalent."  Mr.  Tamm  knows 
of  only  one  department  In  the  nation — the 
Multnomah  County  sheriff's  department  at 
Portland,  Ore  —that  presently  requires  a 
bachelor's  degree.) 

The  day  when  every  cop  Is  a  college  man 
is  a  long  way  off.  Mr  Tamm  concedes,  and 
In  the  meantime  police  departments  are  try- 
ing to  persuade  their  present  men  to  get 
some  education. 

The  departments  .ire  going  about  it  in  a 
number  of  w.iys  The  most  direct  is  simply  to 
raise  the  pay  of  men  who  h.tve  been  to  col- 
lege A  typical  system  Is  that  of  Lynwood, 
Calif  ,  a  Los  Angeles  suburb  that  pays  Its 
officers  a  bonus  of  up  to  $40  a  month  for 
having  completed  some  college  The  city  also 
pick.';  up  half  the  tab  for  tuition. 

Daytona  Beach.  Fla  .  goes  even  further.  It 
extr.icts  a  signed  promise  from  police  re- 
cruits that  they  will  attend  Daytona  Beach 
Junior  College  until  they  get  a  two-year 
degree  Then  the  city  p.iys  all  tuition  and 
book  costs,  and  when  the  policemen  grad- 
uate, it  raises  their  pay  to  the  next  highest 
civil  service  step  'We're  leading  them  to  the 
water  and  we're  making  them  drink,"  says 
Capt  W.  C  Hill  the  police  departments 
research  and  training  otRcer 

The  vast  majority  of  cities  still  olfer  no 
concrete  benefits  to  officers  who  enroll  ic 
college  "We  try  to  adjust  work  hours  .so  our 
man  can  go  to  class."  .says  Los  Angeles  Dep- 
uty Chief  Houghton  "But  they  can't  eat  tht 
kind  of  .support  we  give  them   ' 

Pittsburgh  also  lacks  any  direct  .Inancia! 
incentive  for  Its  policemen-students  But  that 
hasn't  deterred  Pit  Pi'terson  and  his  fellow 
oTicers  As  soon  as  two  local  colleges 
launched  low-tuition,  nlght-and-day  classes 
leading  to  police  science  degrees  last  Febru- 
ary. 43  Pittsburgh  policemen  signed  up  This 
fall,  say  police  officials.   155  will  be  enrolled 

TWO   "BS  "   FOR   .SGT     PATTERSON 

The  workload  of  .Sgt  Patterson,  who  Is  a 
father  of  two  and  heads  the  Pittsburgh  de- 
partment's personnel  division.  Is  fairly  typi- 
cal. He  signed  up  In  Febniarj-  for  two  night 
classes  totaling  six  hours  a  week  at  Alle- 
gheny Community  College,  his  first  attempt 
at  formal  education  since  he  was  graduated 
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from  high  school  16  years  ago.  He  got  grades 
of  "B  "  in  both  courses.  Now  he's  in  summer 
school.  After  four  years  of  such  part-time 
work,  he  figures,  he'll  win  his  associate  In 
arts  degree  (normally  a  two-year  degree  lor 
full-time  students)  in  police  science  and 
administration. 

"I've  wanted  to  go  to  college  for  a  long 
time."  he  says.  "Mainly.  I  Just  want  to  In- 
crease my  own  knowledge.  When  they  opened 
up  this  program,  I  saw  my  chance." 

The  curriculum,  typical  of  two-year  pro- 
grams offered  at  community  or  junior  col- 
leges, is  liberally  sprinkled  with  courses  like 
"police  organization  and  administration," 
"principles  of  criminal  law,"  and  "introduc- 
tijn  to  criminology."  But  about  half  of  the 
60  units  required  for  the  associate  degree 
must  be  devoted  to  such  standard  academic 
subjects  as  English  composition,  mathemat- 
ics, history  and  science.  "That's  the  hard 
stuff,"  observes  one  officer,  "The  pwUce 
courses  are  easy,  but  the  English  composition 
and  mathematics  are  rough." 

While  two-year  colleges  try  to  meet  the 
demand  for  educating  men  already  In  police 
work,  four-year  colleges  generally  have  a 
high  proportion  of  younger  students  who 
haven't  yet  started  their  careers.  Educators  In 
such  Institutions  tend  to  regard  their  mission 
as  turning  out  the  police  leaders  of  the  future 
rather  than  providing  stop-gap  facilities  to 
upgrade  the  present  man  on  the  beat.  "We're 
■working  with  the  people  who  will  shape  our 
police  departments  of  1980,"  says  C.  Robert 
Guthrie,  chairman  of  the  criminology  de- 
partment of  California  State  College  at  Long 
Beach, 

A    THINKING    MAN 

As  a  result,  Mr.  Guthrie  and  his  colleagues 
place  even  less  emphasis  on  details  of  police 
work,  which  may  become  outmoded,  and  more 
on  the  liberal  arts:  they  hope  thereby  to  cor- 
rect what  they  see  as  some  of  the  chief  faults 
In  the  present  law  enforcement  system.  Mr. 
Tamm  of  the  lACP  agrees.  "We  must  first 
educate  the  Individual  to  be  a  thinking  man, 
to  acquire  the  general  knowledge  that  will 
allow  him  to  understand  the  basic  currents 
and  crosscurrents  of  our  present  and  future 
societies,  the  historical  and  sociological  fac- 
tors that  generate  the  problems  he  will  face 
In  his  career,"  he  declares. 

Charles  L.  Newman,  who's  setting  up  a  new 
center  for  law  enforcement  and  corrections 
at  Pennsylvnla  State  University,  says  his  ctir- 
rlculum  "Will  have  "two  mainstreams,"  one 
devoted  to  liberal  education  In  English,  his- 
tory, sociology,  psychology  and  the  like,  and 
the  other  focusing  on  professional  topics  like 
parole,  probation,  and  crime  research. 

But  there  won't  be  any  first-aid  or  finger- 
printing courses.  "We  may  teach  people  the 
ethics  of  firearms,  but  we  won't  teach  them 
how  to  shoot  a  gun,"  says  Mr.  Newman.  Such 
sfcllls  are  best  learned  In  police  department 
training  programs,  he  believes. 

Though  police  ofBclals  and  educators  have 
high  hopes  for  the  practical  results  of  educa- 
tion, they  concede  they  have  little  evidence 
so  far  to  back  them  up. 

One  big  Midwest  police  department,  trying 
to  gather  Just  such  evidence,  has  recently 
begun  a  secret  experiment  to  compare  the 
performance  of  college-educated  officers  with 
that  of  men  who  have  high  school  degrees 
or  less.  Two  slde-by-slde  preclnts  with  simi- 
lar populations  and  problems  were  selected. 
Over  a  period  of  several  months  offlclals 
quietly  transferred  all  noncoUege  men  out 
of  one  precinct  and  replaced  them  with  col- 
lege-trained officers.  The  education  level  In 
the  other  precinct  remains  at  the  high  school 
level.  » 

The  results,  after  six  months,  show  the  col- 
lege-trained generate  fewer  complaints  from 
citizens,  answer  calls  quicker,  take  off  less 
«lck  time  and  generaly  have  higher  morale 
than  their  less-educated  counterparts.  But 
•o  far  there's  been  no  difference  In  the  crime 
rates  of  the  two  preclncta. 


Whatever  the  effect  on  crime  rates,  how- 
ever, there's  widespread  hope  that  education 
win  make  life  easier  for  policemen  them- 
selves. "The  toughest  Job  of  a  front-line 
policeman  Is  to  maintain  a  sense  of  perspec- 
tive when  his  work  puts  him  up  against  the 
seamiest  side  of  life,"  says  David  W.  Craig, 
Pittsburgh's  director  of  public  safety.  "To 
the  extent  that  education  provides  a  man 
with  inner  resources  when  an  angry  woman 
motorist  is  spitting  In  his  face,  education  is 
of  Inestimable  value." 

Despite  all  the  efforts  to  set  up  police  edu- 
cation programs  and  get  both  working  po- 
licemen and  potential  policemen  Into  them, 
police  administrators  recognize  that  they 
won't  be  able  to  raise  their  educational  re- 
quirements much  higher  until  they  raise 
salaries. 

In  1966,  according  to  the  President's  crime 
commission,  median  starting  salaries  for  po- 
licemen ranged  from  $4,920  a  year  In  smaller 
communities  to  $5,834  In  cities  of  over 
500,000  population.  More  Imirortant,  except 
for  the  handful  who  go  on  to  higher  ranks, 
policemen  have  scant  prospect  for  significant 
increases.  The  commission  noted  that  the 
median  top  salary  for  patrolmen  was  only 
$730  above  the  starting  level  In  smaller  com- 
munities and  $1,174  above  the  starting  level 
In  larger  cities. 

In  the  past,  the  great  majority  of  college 
graduates  Interested  In  police  work  have 
gone  into  Federal  agencies  such  as  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  or  the  Secret 
Service,  which  offer  salaries  and  prestige  far 
greater  than  those  of  most  mumcipal  and 
state  agencies,  college  ofQcials  say. 

But  police  administrators  hope  that  the 
new  focus  of  public  attention  on  police  activ- 
ities, combined  with  efforts  to  raise  personnel 
standards,  may  help  their  drWe  for  higher 
pay.  

LABOR'S  APPROACH  TO  THE 
NEW  WORKER 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RECORD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEK  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
worker  entering  the  labor  force  today 
is  different  in  many  ways  from  the 
worker  of  the  past.  He  is  younger,  better 
educated,  and  often  headed  for  a  white 
collar  or  technical  job.  It  is  thus  appar- 
ent that  organized  labor,  if  it  is  to  bring 
unionism  to  tens  of  millions  of  nonunion 
employees,  must  tailor  its  appeal  to  help 
new  workers  meet  old  problems. 

William  L.  Klrcher,  director  of  the 
AFL-CIO  Etepartment  of  Organization, 
takes  up  this  subject  in  the  current  issue 
of  the  American  Federationist,  the 
monthly  magazine  published  by  the 
AFL-CIO.  Under  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  Mr. 
Kircher's  article  in  the  Record: 

Labor's  Approach  to  the  New  Worker 

Recently  a  veteran  union  organizer,  who 
for  25  years  has  been  helping  workers  form 
unions,  was  talking  about  the  task  of  or- 
ganizing today. 

"When  I  think  of  what  little  skill  I  had 
when  I  started  out  and  how  much  skill  Is 
needed  today,"  he  remarked,  "I  have  to  face 
the  fact  that  I  could  never  make  the  grade 
today  blS  a  new  organizer  with  the  same 
■equipment'  I  had  then." 

He  Is  right  about  the  changing  challenges. 
Organizing  is  a  very  personal  business.  It 


isn't  a  service  that  can  be  bought  in  a  pack- 
age or  delivered  through  the  complex  ma- 
chinery of  a  modera-day  computer.  If  it 
could  be  perfected  through  a  recipe,  the  rec- 
ipe would  have  long  since  been  written.  Be- 
cause It  Is  a  personal  endeavor,  the  changing 
requirements  call  for  particular  abilities  and 
sklUs. 

In  this  respect,  it  Is  Interesting  to  look  at 
excerpts  from  a  book,  written  a  few  years 
ago  by  an  assistant  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Denver,  entitled  "Unionization 
Attempts  in  Small  Enterprises,"  Here  is  what 
the  author,  Morton  Gltelman,  has  to  say  In 
a  chapter  called   "The  Union   Organizer," 

"The  key  to  success  in  a  union's  organiza- 
tional drive  is  the  organizer.  .  .  .  His  prod- 
uct is  unionism,  but  his  ability  would  prob- 
ably ensure  success  in  any  other  line  of  sell- 
ing endeavor  ...  in  addition  to  being  a 
good  salesman,  the  union  organizer  is  the 
type  of  individual  who  can  adapt  to  differ- 
ent situations  .  .  .  for  the  most  part,  suc- 
cessful union  organizers  are  sincere  men,  de- 
dicated to  the  principles  of  trade  unionism, 
and  they  have  the  ability  to  convey  their 
enthusiasm  "to  unorganized  workers." 

It  Is  significant  to  note  the  qualities  that 
management  considers  to  be  valuable  to 
successful  organizers — enthusiasm,  dedica- 
tion, sincerity,  knowledge  of  trade  union- 
ism, adaptability  to  changing  situations. 

In  effect,  management  evaluation  of  union 
organizational  competence  Is  exactly  that  of 
the  union  veteran  of  many  organizing  wars 
over  the  past  25  years — the  ability  to  cope 
with  the  challenges  that  flow  from  the 
change  In  the  nature  of  the  v^orkforce. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  points 
out  that  "in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century, 
American  workers  have  lengthened  their  for- 
mal education  from  one  year  of  high  school 
in  1940  to  Just  over  four  years  of  high  school 
In  March  1965." 

The  worker  who  has  completed  Just  over 
four  years  of  high  school  today  Is  not  the 
same  as  the  worker  who  had  one  year  of  high 
school  education  In  1940.  Not  only  has  he 
been  In  the  secondary  educational  system 
four  times  as  long,  but  he  also  has  been  In  an 
educational  environment  that  has  had  the 
benefit  of  25  years  of  additional  educative  in- 
sight. Improvement  in  techniques  and  greater 
understanding  of  the  goals  of  education  in  a 
democratic  society. 

The  workers  entering  the  worltforce  today 
should,  therefore,  be  better  educated,  more 
knowledgeable,  more  sophisticated.  The  re- 
cent experiences  of  organizers  suggest  that 
they  are.  Indeed.  This  Is  true  among  those 
who  go  into  technical,  clerical  and  profes- 
sional employment.  It  is  true,  also,  for  those 
who  go  into  the  employment  fields  in  which 
unions  traditionally  have  concentrated  their 
organizing  energies. 

The  worker  today  is  not  only  better  edu- 
cated— he  is  younger.  Secretary  of  Labor  W. 
WlUard  Wlrtz  has  noted  that  the  number  of 
18-  and  19-year-olds  entering  the  workforce 
in  1965  was  twice  the  number  for  the  entire 
decade  of  the  1950s.  Next  year  the  average 
age  of  the  total  population  will  be  25  years. 

It  is  well  worth  reviewing  the  significance 
of  these  facts  as  they  relate  to  the  orga- 
nizing mission  of  American  trade  unions. 

Next  year's  "average"  Americans  were 
born  In  1943.  By  the  time  they  were  three 
years  old.  World  War  II  was  over.  By  the  time 
they  were  10  years  old,  the  Korean  conflict 
was  in  its  final  stages  and  President  Elsen- 
hower was  in  the  first  year  of  his  first  term, 
fhey  were  still  in  high  school  when  John 
F.  Kennedy  took  his  oath  of  preeldenUal 
office. 

The  world  of  the  1930's  is  hardly  less  re- 
mote to  them  than  the  Victorian  era.  The 
1940s  become  significant  only  because  that 
is  the  decade  of  their  birth.  Not  until  the  end 
of  the  1950s  did  "current  events"  begin  to 
have  meaning  for  them.  Their  world  Is  to- 
day's world— this  very  day. 
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These  characteristics  of  the  working  popu- 
lation today — their  age.  their  educatlorial 
levels,  their  interests  -are  vital  ingredients  of 
the  "organizing  picture"  today  They  must 
be  taken  into  account  as  the  labor  move- 
ment considers  the  dimensions  of  the  orga- 
nizing task  dnd  the  methods  that  must  be 
employed. 

The  1965  \yL-ClO  conventjon  declared 
that  "general  exh'>rtatlon  Is  not  an  elTectlve 
method  of  organizing  today  The  union  ap- 
peal must  be  attuned  to  the  pnxtlc.ilar 
group.  The  union  program  must  be  respor- 
slve  to  specific  needs."  These  words  are  based 
on  the  knowledge  that,  whether  todays 
employe  wears  a  white  collar,  a  blue  collar. 
a  blend,  or  a  blouse,  he  or  she  apprtxichee 
the  prospect  of  unionism  In  a  more  detached 
and  more  arvalytlcal  manner  than  did  the 
previous  generation  of  workers 

What  is  the  numerical  dimension  of  the 
organizing  challenge ' 

When  we  talk  about  the  unorganized 
workers  in  the  United  States,  we  are  spwaklng 
of  33  million  working  men  sind  women  who 
perform  the  same  functions,  operate  the 
same  machines,  exercise  the  same  skills  and 
utilize  the  same  technical,  scientific  and 
cultural  knowledge  as  the  18  million  union 
members  m  this  nation 

They  are  In  every  employment  field,  man- 
ual and  white  collar  Thev  work  In  every 
state,  every  major  city  and  town  and  In 
rural  areas  into  which  Industry  or  public 
employment  has  come  for  the  first  time 

They  work  for  companies  which  have  had 
years  of  collective  bargaining  experience,  for 
companies  which  have  never  dealt  with  legit- 
imate unions  In  addition  to  these  private 
employers,  they  work  for  various  public  em- 
ployers— federal,  state  and  local. 

They  are  In  fields  in  which  unions  have 
enjoyed  success,  with  long  records  of  achieve- 
ment, and  in  fields  whose  surface  has  been 
hardly  pentrated  by  the  thrust  of  trade 
unionism. 

What  progress  has  been  made  In  organiz- 
ing them?  At  the  time  of  the  AyL-CIO  mer- 
ger In  December  1955.  we  thought  In  terms 
of  {Mrhaps  36  million  unorganized  workers 
and  speculated  that  some  39  percent  to  40 
percent  of  the  realistic  potential  was  orga- 
nized. Now,  with  32  million  constituting  the 
organizing  goal,  we  estimate  that  probably  35 
percent  of  the  realistic  potential  is  In  the 
labor  movement 

Through  organizing  efforts  AFL-CIO 
unions  have  brought  at  least  3  million  work- 
ers Into  the  scope  of  collective  bargaining 
since  merger  These  gains  have  cut  across  all 
employment  lines 

In  goverrunent.  progress  h.is  been  made  In 
all  Jurisdictions  Collective  bargaining  at  the 
federal  level  has  maintained  ♦he  growth  en- 
couraged by  President  Kennedy's  Executive 
Order  10086  As  of  .\ugust  1966.  over  1  mil- 
lion federal  employes  were  covered  by  exclu- 
sive recognition  in  over  1  100  bargaining 
units.  Negotiated  agreement*  are  in  effec  in 
approximately  800  units  employing  about 
911.000  workers  The  result  Is  that  it  the 
present  time  union  members  account  for 
about  38  percent  of  total  employment  m  the 
executive  branch  of  the  federal  establish- 
ment. 

Union  growth  in  st.i'p  .md  nuiulclpal  and 
other  local  Jurl8dlcti.>us  has  recorded  un- 
precedented gains 

In  retail  and  service  fields  unions  have 
been  pursuing  vigorous  organizing  programs 
and  have  thereby  extende<l  trade  uiilonl.sm 
Into  new  areas  and  achieved   real  growth 

Elections  conducted  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  are  probably  the  best  kni.)wn 
method  of  collective  bargaining  determina- 
tion. That  agency  conducts  some  7.500  elec- 
tions a  year.  Unions  have  won  NLRB  certifi- 
cation for  a  larger  number  of  workers  each 
successive  calendar  year  for  the  last  five 
years.  ^ 

Among  professfcnal  workers,  the  long- 
anticipated   move   may    be   under   way.   The 


dramatic  union  organizing  gains  made 
among  teachers  all  over  the  nation  have 
been  recorded  And  even  s<:ime  of  the  orga- 
nizations of  professional  employes  who 
piously  proclaimed  an  Inseparable  gulf  be- 
tween professional  status  and  unionism,  and 
zealously  insisted  on  calling  themselves 
"associations"  so  as  to  avoid  any  connota- 
tion of  trade  unionism,  have  sensed  the 
changing  mo<Kl  of  such  employes  and  have 
begun  to  adopt  collective  baragalnlng  prac- 
tices, if  not  the  terminology 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  young 
professional  is  often  the  leader  In  this  grow- 
ing interest  In  unionism 

Organizing  progress  has  been  made  and 
the  organizing  gauge  Is  on  the  upward 
swing 

It  must  be  recognized  also  that  the  net 
gain  in  union  membership.  In  AFL-CIO 
membership,  has  been  considerably  less  than 
the  organlzmg-won  accretion.  This  Is  due  In 
large  measure  to  techiKiloglcal  changes 
affecting  the  fields  In  which  unions  have 
enjoyed  their  greatest  success.  The  orga- 
nizing task,  and  challenge,  thus  assume 
greater  dlmenslon.s 

C.\N    THE    TASK.    THE    CHALLENGE.    BB    MET'* 

More  often  than  not,  when  workers  have 
the  chance  to  e.xpress  themselves  on  union- 
ism, free  of  fear.  In  an  election  where  the 
climate  and  practices  permit  the  facts  to  be 
brought  to  them  In  a  reasonable,  well-bal- 
anced manner,  they  vote  union.  This  has  been 
true  a  long  time. 

When  first  enacr.ed  back  In  1947.  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  contained  a  provision  requiring 
a  majority  vote  of  the  employes  In  the  work 
unit  I  not  Just  a  majority  of  those  voting)  to 
authorize  the  union  to  enter  Into  a  union 
shop  contract  before  the  union  could  even 
begin   bargaining  for  a  union   shop 

That  "union  shop  authorization"  provision 
eventually  was  taken  out  of  the  law  because 
unions  were  winning  98  percent  of  the  elec- 
tions, with  90  percent  of  the  votes  In  favor 
of  the  union  shop  The  section  was  elimi- 
nated because  It  was  recognized  as  a  need- 
less expenditure  of  NLRB  time  and  money 
ley  hold  elections  w.'ioee  outcome  was  so  pre- 
dictable. But  the  elimination  also  was  sup- 
ptirted  by  antl-unlon  elements  who  saw  In 
the  election  results  too  strong  a  demon- 
stration of  worker  preference  for  union 
security 

The  fact  Is— and  there  is  nothing  to  dis- 
prove It^that  as  a  normal  natural  matter, 
workers  want  unions  simply  because  the  act 
of  Joining  with  others  to  promote  the  com- 
mon welfare  is  one  of  man's  most  natural 
acts 

And  yet,  union  organizing  today  Is  dllTl- 
cult  Many  veteran  organizers  say  it  l«  more 
difllcult  today  than  ever  before  The  fact  that 
Incre.vsed  .skills  are  required  testifies  to  the 
Increased  dlfUcultles  Why  has  union  organiz- 
ing become  so  difficult? 

First  one  f nt  n»eds  to  be  set  straight 
There's  a  wide  gap  t)etvieen  the  total  num- 
ber of  workers  fur  whom  AFL-CIO  unions 
bargain  and  the  total  number  of  AFL-CIO 
members 

The  same  "enlightened  self-Interest"  that 
can  lead  a  worker  Into  unlonl'-m  can  keep 
him  '>ut  If  he  feeU  he's  getting  the  benellts 
without  paving  his  share  of  the  cost  Read 
any  management  primer  on  how  to  keep 
unions  out  and  it  will  say  very  directly  to 
the  employer  Review  your  rates  of  pay. 
company  practices,  employe  relations  pro- 
gram and  Irmge  benefits  Find  out  what  they 
are  at  the  unionized  coimanies  In  your  com- 
munity and  In  your  industry  and  then  match 
them  or  come  close  enough  so  the  difference 
(Joesn  t  excite  the  worker  " 

The  nse  in  company-paid  family  welfare 
programs  such  a.s  life  Insurance,  hospitali- 
zation medical  care.  pen.«lons  etc  .  has  been 
fantastic  since  the  union  collective  bargain- 
ing impact  on  the  development  of  such  pro- 


grams was  first  felt  by  management  during 
the  past  20  years. 

Even  foremen,  who  aren't  eligible  for  union 
membership  In  any  real  sense,  most  often 
find  their  wage  Increases  and  other  economic 
benefits  following  the  patterns  set  by  unloM 
at  the  bargaining  table. 

Another  contributor  to  the  dlfHculty  of 
union  organizing  l.s  management  opposition 
of  a  mo^  direct  and  violent  nature 

In  recent  years,  the  Incidence  of  unfair 
labor  practices  by  employers  during  union 
organizing  campaigns  leading  to  NLRB  elec- 
tions h.is  been  on  the  rise  Unfair  labor  prac- 
tice charges  constitute  alx)iU  twice  as  many 
NLRB  cases  as  representation  cases,  with  th( 
bulk  being  charges  against  employers.  Nu- 
merically, the  most  slgnl'icant  employer  un- 
fair labor  practice  Is  that  of  illegal  discharge 

No  knowledgeable  union  organizer  ever 
underestimates  the  willingness  of  employen 
to  Ignore  the  national  labor  law  or  vlolatt 
the  basic,  natural  and  constitutional  rights 
of  workers  to  organize  for  collective  bargain- 
ing purposes.  If  the  employer  retains  the 
services  of  the  commercial  "labor  consu«ant" 
firms  that  now  dot  the  countrysld/^  the 
experienced  organizer  knows  that  In  all  prob- 
ability the  employer  will  spurn  the  law.  And 
he  knows  with  an  absolute  certainty  that  the 
employer  will  pursue  a  program  of  vlgorou! 
opposition  to  the  organizing  campaign. 

One  of  the  reivsons,  perhaps  the  major 
reason,  for  the  rising  Incidence  of  employer 
unfair  labor  practices  is  the  Inadequacy  of 
NLRB  remedies.  Most  of  them  amount  to 
little  more  than  a  gentle  admonition.  A  de- 
termined antl-unlon  employer  who  Is  willing 
to  go  .all  out  to  defeat  a  union  organizing 
elTort  can.  In  effect,  render  the  NLRB  Im- 
potent, given  the  current  ability  of  the  board 
to  apply  remedies. 

Former  NLRB  Chairman  Boyd  Leedom 
sold  as  much  In  his  celebrated  trial  ex- 
aminer's decision  In  the  J.  P.  Stevens  tex- 
tile case. 

Until  more  effective  remedies  are  employed 
the  major  organizing  obstacle  represented 
by  employer  unfair  tabor  practices  will  con- 
tinue to  frustrate  workers  as  they  attempt  to 
exercise  their  right  to  organize 

When  we  talk  of  remedies  to  correct  Im- 
proper antl-unlon  organizing  activities,  we 
also  have  to  t;ike  cognizance  of  the  union- 
busting  tactics  .vnd  programs  carried  on  by 
public  authorities  and  private  Interests  Id 
nxany  communities  Police  action  Is  almoet 
automatically  forthcoming  In  some  areas  of 
the  country  aiw  time  a  union  Initiates  as 
organizing  canflpSlgn  Usually  It  Is  the  local 
police  force,  but  sometimes  state  police  get 
Into  the  act  A  good  ex.uiiple  of  this  Is  the 
situation  In  Texas,  where  Texas  Rangen 
have  been  following  a  course  of  direct  In- 
terference, intimidation  and  hara.ssment 
against  strikiJig  members  of  the  United 
Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committee 

Industrial  development  committees  often 
play  a  decisive  role  in  efforts  to  thwart 
workers  in  their  organizing  attempts.  They 
Aie  Joined  by  local  newspapers,  merchant*, 
elected  officials — many  of  whom  carry  on 
propaganda  campaigns  to  persuade  worker! 
that  unionism  Is  synonymous  with  loss  of 
employment,  with  strikes  and  with  violence 
Tlipy  predict  fantastic  consequences  from 
unionization — and  unorg.Tnlzed  workers  can 
be  vulnerable  to  such  propaganda,  particu- 
larly If  spretid  by  persons  recognized  as  eom- 
munl'.y  leaders 

The  formidable  obstacles  to  organizing  can 
be  overcome  through  the  utilization  of  sub- 
stantial rcso'.'.rces  and  skill  There  is  a  grow- 
ing awareness  of  the  validity  of  these  con- 
clusions And  there  Is  also  a  growing  aware- 
ness of  the  value  of  cooperative  organizing 
programs  under  AFL-CIO  sponsorship  Such 
progranris.  now  In  effect  In  a  niunber  of 
states,  bring  to  bear  the  fullest  pc^^sible  con- 
centration of  combined  union  resources  In  » 
given  area. 
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Those  engaged  In  the  process  of  union 
growth,  in  organizing,  are  optimistic  that 
the  ultimate  good  sense  of  workers  will  lead 
taem  to  recognize  the  value  of  union 
membership.  _<X, 

The  unions  that  make  up  the  AA-CIO  are 
making  and  will  continue  to  make  exciting 
progress  in  the  never-ending  mission  of  or- 
ganizing the  unorganized. 

Meeting  'Workers'  Needs 

The  eternal  challenge  which  faces  union 
organizing  and  organizers  is  tailor-making 
the  organizing  approach  and  union  programs 
to  meet  the  basic  needs  of  the  workers  In- 
\olved.  The  extent  to  which  these  needs 
change  is  the  extent  to  which  organizing 
techniques  must  remain  flexible. 

Nowhere  is  this  proven  more  graphically 
than  In  the  dramatic  AFL-CIO  unionizing 
effort  among  farmworkers  today.  For  while 
much  of  that  program  Is  like  a  page  out  of 
the  past — adversity,  struggle,  poverty  and  ex- 
ploitation— it  Is  as  modern  as  tomorrow  In 
terms  of  technique  simply  because  It  makes 
the  union  program  fit  the  special  needs  of 
the  circumstances. 

It  considers  the  critical  Importance  of  In- 
digenous leadership  and  recognizes  that  the 
most  beneficial  application  of  union  proce- 
dures tor  farmworkers  will  be  developed  by 
farmworkers.  Traditional  organizing  Is  em- 
ployed only  to  the  extent  It  is  effective.  It 
builds  unionism  by  understanding  first  the 
hopes  and  needs  of  the  workers  and  con- 
structing its  program  to  provide  the  an- 
swers through  organization. 

Knowing  this  provides  the  definition  of  the 
word  "new"  when  used  in  connection  with 
union  organizing,  whether  In  the  case  of 
older,  poorly-educated  and  culturally- 
deprived  farmworkers  or  the  young,  affluent 
and  specially-educated  white  collar  worker. 


Coins  are  meant  to  circulate  as  a 
medium  of  exchange,  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  40-percent-silver  half  dollar  is 
not  performing  this  function — it  is  being 
hoarded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one  who  believes 
that  the  half  dollar  should  be  continued 
as  a  subsidiary  coin,  but  I  also  believe 
that  it  should  circulate  as  a  subsidiary 
coin  and  not  be  prone  to  hoarding  sim- 
ply because  of  the  value  of  one  of  its  com- 
ponent elements. 

I  urge  that  this  bill  be  considered  im- 
mediately, for  the  consequences  of  delay 
would  be  disastrous. 


WORLD   DEFICIT   IN   SILVER 

Mr.    PICKLE.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Glumo]  may  ex-- 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  prevent  the 
further  use  of  silver  for  coinage. 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Commission 
on  the  Coinage,  along  with  several  of  my 
distingui.shed  colleapues  in  this  body,  I 
have  become  increasingly  aware  of  the 
crisis  in  silver.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  exists 
today  a  worM  deficit  in  silver,  a  deficit 
«hich  is  rcf.ectcd  by  the  abnormally 
high  price  of  that  metal  on  the  world 
market,  and  tiie  best  estimates  of  those 
familiar  '\\ith  the  problem  are  that  new 
production  cannot  be  increased  suflQ- 
ciently  to  overcome  the  deficit.  Contrast 
this  deficit  with  the  ever-increasing  need 
for  silver  by  industry,  and  a  policy  which 
fnalntains  silver  in  the  coinage  system 
becomes  ludicrous. 

Forty-one  million  ounces  of  silver  were 
"^d  in  the  minting  of  the  half  dollar 
^  1966.  an  amount  almost  equal  to  U.S. 
production  during  that  year.  If  silver 
«'ere  a  monetary  metal,  this  would  be 
understandable  but.  of  course,  this  has 
not  been  the  case  for  over  100  years. 
Silvers  value  today  lies  in  the  fact  that 
"  is  an  important  industrial  commodity, 
a  commodity  far  too  important  to  con- 
tinue to  be  u.sed  in  the  coinage  system. 


CREATING  VIGILANTISM 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingkll]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  July  1967  issue  of 
the  Plaid  and  Khaki  deserves,  I  believe, 
to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  every- 
one. 

It  concerns  itself  with  the  widespread 
misrepresentations  regarding  vigilantism 
and  states  emphatically  that  the  Nation- 
al Rifle  Association  rejects  vigilantism 
as  being  "completely  foreign  to  the  tenets 
and  purposes  for  which  the  NRA  stands." 

The  editorial,  entitled  "Creating  'Vigi- 
lantism' Where  None  Exists,"  follows: 
Creating  "Vigilantism"  Where  Nonk  Exists 

Certain  national  news  media  recently 
created  a  'wave  of  publicity  for  vigilantism. 
This,  even  If  unintentional,  does  a  public 
disservice. 

Despite  widely  published  misrepresenta- 
tions, the  editorial  In  the  May  American 
Rifleman  contained  nothing  advocating 
vigilantes,  self-appointed  posses,  buying 
guns,  using  sledges  or  ax  bandies  in  riots,  or 
anything  of  the  kind. 

The  National  Rifle  Association  emphati- 
cally rejects  vigilantism  and  the  like  as  being 
"completely  foreign  to  the  tenets  and  pur- 
poses for  which  the  NRA  stands."  In  a  2-page 
declaration  of  policy  In  The  American  Rifle- 
man for  October  1964,  the  organization  also 
stated  as  a  part  of  a  policy  unchanged  to  this 
day  that: 

"The  NRA  does  not  approve  or  support 
any  group  activities  that  properly  belong  to 
the  national  defense  or  the  police." 

The  May  editorial  objected  to  any  move 
to  disarm  Individual  American  citizens  who 
keep  firearms  for  home  protection  or  other 
legal  uses.  It  pointed  out  that  constituted 
authority  could  at  any  time  call  upon  citi- 
zens, under  the  existing  posse  comitattis 
principle,  to  aid  In  keeping  order. 

A  Washington  correspondent  using  the  by- 
line "Ben  A.  Pranklln,"  who  had  already  mis- 
represented the  NRA,  mistakenly  asserted 
that  the  editorial  urged  800,000  NRA  mem- 
bers to  arm  and  form  their  own  posses. 


BILL  TO  GRANT  $300  MILLION  FOR 
RIOT  CONTROL  INTRODUCED 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Ullman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  join  today  with  my  able  col- 
league from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  and 
other  Members  of  this  House  in  spon- 
soring a  bill  to  immediately  strengthen 
the  capability  of  local  law  enforcement 
oflQcials  to  deal  with  riot  and  civil  dis- 
order. 

Our  legislation  will  provide  $300  mil- 
Uon  in  matching  grants  to  local  law- 
enforcement  agencies.  This  new  legisla- 
tion is  specifically  aimed  at  providing 
the  tools  with  which  to  control  civil  riot 
and  strife.  As  such  it  augments  H.R. 
5037,  the  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice  Assistance  Act,  reported  to  the 
House  on  July  17,  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

The  funds  authorized  by  our  legisla- 
tion may  be  used  for  organizing,  equip- 
ping, and  training  law-enforcement  of- 
ficers for  riot  prevention.  Funds  may  also 
be  used  to  organize,  equip,  and  train  po- 
lice reserve  units  for  duty  in  riot 
emergencies. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  there 
is  no  group  of  public  officials  more  anx- 
ious to  update  their  training,  utilize 
modem  techniques,  and  perform  their 
duties  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  than 
our  law-enforcement  officials.  Police 
agencies  have  always  been  handicapped 
by  a  scarcity  of  personnel,  equipment, 
and  funds.  Our  legislation  will  help  to 
ease  this  shortage. 

The  tragedy  which  has  played  on  the 
streets  of  many  of  our  cities  these  past 
2  weeks  might  have  been  minimized  If 
police  officials  had  possessed  the  re- 
sources to  swiftly  and  effectively  enforce 
the  law.  We  must  not  forget  our  duty  to 
seek  out  the  causes  of  these  riots — unem- 
ployment, ignorance,  inadequate  hous- 
ing, lack  of  recreational  outlets  for 
youth.  But  we  are  also  obliged  to  provide 
our  law-enforcement  professionals  with 
the  personnel,  training,  and  equipment 
to  enable  them  to  perform  their  jobs 
with  the  dignity  deserving  of  the  law, 
and  worthy  of  the  allegiance  and  respect 
of  all  our  citizens. 

I  urge  the  prompt  attention  of  the 
Congress  to  the  legislation  we  are  intro- 
ducing today. 


SETTING  THE  RECORD  STRAIGHT 
ON  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  AND 
THE  WORK  OF  AVOIDING  THE 
TRAGEDY  IN  DETROIT 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  EtlbergI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  events 
of  the  past  several  days  have  been  made 
even  more  tragic  by  the  willful  injec- 
tion of  partisan  sniping  by  the  Repub- 
licans who  are  seeking  to  blame  Presi- 
dent Johnson  for  the  outbreak  of  rioting 
in  our  major  cities. 
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These  charges  are  not  only  without 
foundation,  but  are  also  an  Irresponsible 
and  mischievous  attempt  to  undermine 
the  Nation's  faith  In  the  President  at  a 
time  of  national  emergency. 

I  am  shocked  by  such  blatant  political 
recklessness.  The  Republicans  know  very 
well  that  Lyndon  B  Johnson  is  the  last 
person  In  the  United  States  who  can  be 
blamed  for  these  riots.  They  know,  be- 
cause they  have  opposed  scores  of  leg- 
islative proposals  offered  by  the  Presi- 
dent during  the  past  3 '  -j  years  that  would 
redress  many  of  the  grievances  of  our 
slumdwellers. 

The  fact  is  that  no  President  has  done 
more  for  our  Nation's  poor  and  under- 
privileged than  has  Lyndon  Johnson. 
And  no  President  has  done  more  for  pro- 
moting civil  rights  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all  Americans. 

It  is  ironic  that  those  who  now  seek 
to  blame  the  President  for  summer  riots 
are  the  ones  who  habitually  oppose  every 
piece  of  legislation  aimed  at  alleviating 
poverty.  Illiteracy,  and  disease  in  our 
city  slimis — the  causes  of  explosive  alien- 
ation and  discontent. 

I  am  certain  that  the  majority  of  my 
Republican  colleagues  will  join  with  me 
In  deploring  such  a  cynical  attempt  to 
Inject  Irresponsible  partisan  politics  in- 
to the  tragic  occurrences  In  Detroit. 

And  I  am  certain,  too,  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  join  with  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower In  backing  the  President's  actions 
and  they  will  support  President  John- 
son's appeal  'to  join  in  a  determined 
program  to  maintain  law  and  order — 
to  condemn  and  combat  lawlessness  in 
all  of  Its  forms — and  firmly  to  show  by 
word  and  deed  that  riot*  looting,  and 
public  disorder  will  not  be  tolerated" 

The  President  is  right  when  he  says 
Americans  will  not  tolera^  lawlessness 
or  endure  violence.  But  it  Is  also  correct 
to  say  that  we  cannot  endure  much 
longer  the  neglect  and  inequities  which 
breed  such  violence  This  administration 
Is  providing  the  kinds  of  programs  that 
wUl  expand  the  boundaries  of  oppor- 
timities  for  all  Americans.  The  vital  pro- 
grams of  the  Great  Society  have  only 
begun.  We  cannot— and  must  not — use 
Detroit  or  Newark  as  an  excuse  to  turn 
our  backs  on  those  who  look  to  Congress 
and  the  White  House  to  provide  help 
for  a  new  start  on  life 

The  summertime  riotint;  will  end  But 
the  task  of  bringing  millions  of  Amer- 
icans into  the  mainstream  of  our  na- 
tional life  Is  only  beginnlne  We  must 
not  pause  or  delay  in  this  important 
work. 

The  American  people  support  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  action  in  sending  Fed- 
eral troops  into  beleaguered  and  be- 
sieged Detroit.  The  President  act*d  In 
response  to  an  appeal  by  Governor 
Romney  that  troops  be  sent  to  assist  the 
8.000  Michigan  National  Guardsmen  on 
the  scene. 

No  President  relishes  sending  Federal 
troops  Into  American  communities  But 
President  Johnson,  after  receiving  a 
unanimous  report  from  officials  on  the 
scene  that  these  forces  were  absolutely 
necessary  to  maintain  law  and  order,  did 
what  had  to  be  done  And  I  commend 
him  for  this  decision. 


In  the  last  few  days  I  have  read  a 
numt)er  of  editorial  comments  on  this 
subject  and  have  been  impressed  by  the 
clanty  of  thinking  in  much  of  it  I  would 
like  to  offer  for  the  Record  at  this  time 
an  excellent  example  of  responsible  com- 
ment which  appeared  yesterday  in  the 
E\'etuni:  BuUetm,  Philadelphia,  under 
the  byline  of  Robert  Roth 

And  I  respectfully  offer  at  this  time 
a  new  resolution  authorizing  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  to  conduct  a  full  and 
complete  investigation  and  study  to  de- 
termine the  causes  of  recent  riut.s  in  our 
Nali'jii  s  metropolitan  areas 
Playi-nt.  With  Firi.  GOP.  De.mocrats  Ex- 
ploit HioTS  FOR  Political  Gai.\ 

W.ASHiNCTO.v.  It  was  predictable,  but  It 
is  nonetheless  uiifortuiuite  that  the  fright- 
ful epidemic  of  riot  and  destruction  sweep- 
Ini?  across  the  country  Is  being  exploited  as 
A  partisan  political  Is^ue. 

The  RepubilcaJis  started  It.  and  the  Demo- 
crata  were  quick  to  tiike  up  the  ch.iUenge. 

The  fti-st  blast  came  Monday  from  the 
Republican  Coordinating;  Committee,  a  body 
which  Includes  such  prestigious  personalities 
as  former  President  Elsenhower.  Senate  Mi- 
nority Leader  Dirksen.  Republican  National 
Chairman  Bliss.  Colorado  Governor  John 
Love,  chairman  of  the  Republican  Governors 
Conference. 

PEACE  AND  ORDER 

The  committee  charged  unanimously,  that 
President  Johnson  had  totally  failed"  to 
cope  with  the  riot  problem. 

■  Worse."  said  the  committee,  "he  has  vetoed 
legislation  and  opposed  other  legl.slatl  in  de- 
signed to  establish  peace  and  order  within 
the  country  " 

A  few  hours  later,  the  Democrats  counter- 
attacked 

ipeaklntj  from  the  do<ir  step  of  the  White 
Hoiise.  after  consultation  with  the  President. 
.Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  McC<irm,ick  and  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Mansfield  declared  that  the 
President  has  made  the  maintenance  of  law 
and  order  his  first  concern  but  has  refused 
to  allow  riots  to  be  used  as  an  excuse  for 
ignoring  the  evils  of  poverty  and  unem- 
ployment. 

The  real  blame  for  "anarchy  In  the  streets." 
said  the  Democratic  lenders,  lies  with  those 
who  voted  down  the  rent  supplement  and  rut 
control  and  model  cities  bills  sponsored  by 
the  Administration 

It  Is  difficult  to  take  .serlou.sly  an  as.sertlon 
that  the  Presldenf.s  veto  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Crime  Bill  In  any  way  contrlbut<Hl 
to  what  happened  In  Newark  or  Detroit  or 
Harlem  these  last  few  days  It  Is  equally  dlffl- 
cut  to  beMeve  that  passage  of  any  of  the  bills 
cited  by  the  Democratic  leaders  would  have 
had  the  slightest  restraining  effect  on  the 
rioters 

NO     SERVICE 

This  is  a  time  when  the  sound  sense  and 
maximum  effort  and  above  all  the  good  will 
of  every  element  of  American  society  are 
needed  to  deal  with  a  crisis  that  threatens  to 
get  out  of  hand  What  definitely  Is  not  needed 
Is  political  propaganda  designed  to  exacer- 
bate passions  already   Inflamed. 

The  Republican  Coordinating  Committee 
performs  no  service  when  it  says  it  has  evi- 
dence— but  does  not  produce  It — that  the 
rioting  Is  organized  on  a  national  scale  and 
that  factories  are  operating  to  put  we-ipons 
In  the  hands  of  rioters  A  man  of  the  stature 
of  Dirksen  reflects  no  credit  on  himself  when 
he  Is  asked  where  this  evidence  Is  and  re- 
plies that  It  will  be  produced  in  "a  more 
dramatic  way  '  at  some  time  In  the  fut\ire 

And  the  Democrats  help  neither  their  party 
nor  their  country  when  they  claim  that  we 
wouldn't  have  had  all  this  trouble  if  only 
they  had  had  their  way. 


Resolution   to  authorize   the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  to  conduct  an  Investigation 
and  study  of  the  causes  of  the  riots  which 
have  occurred  In  Newark,  New  Jersey,  De- 
troit, Michigan,  and  other  cities 
Rfsolied.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diclary.  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sulKommit- 
tee.  Is  authorized  and  directed  u>  conduct  a 
full    and    complete"    Investigation    and   study 
to  determine   the  causes  of  the  riots  whlc.H 
recently    occurred    in    Newark,    New    Jersev, 
Detroit,    Michigan,   and    other    metropolitan 
iU-eas. 

Por  the  purfKiee  of  carryins;  out  this  reso- 
lutlon  the  committee  or  s'.ibcommittee  is  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  wiihln  the 
United  States,  Including  any  Commonwealth 
or  possession  thereof,  whether  the  House  is 
in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned  to 
hold  sucli  hearings,  and  to  require,  bv  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  tes- 
timony of  such  witnesses  and  the  prcxluction 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence, 
memor;indums,  papers,  and  documents,  a; 
It  deems  necessary;  except  that  neither  the 
conunlttee  nor  any  subcommittee  thereo.' 
may  sit  while  the  House  Is  nteetlng  unless 
special  leave  to  sit  shall  have  been  obtained 
from  the  House  Subpenas  may  be  Lssued 
under  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  any  member  of  the  conirruttee 
designated  by  him,  and  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  b>  such  chairman  or 
member 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  Hoib* 
as  soon  .^s  practicable  during  the  present 
Congress  the  results  of  its  Investigation  and 
study,  together  with  such  recommendationj 
iis  It  deems  advisable  Any  such  report  which 
is  made  when  the  House  Is  not  m  session 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Hovise 
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ONE  OF  THE  MAJOR  DIFFICULTIES 
CONFRONTING  RAILROADS 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr  Minish]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MINISH  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  which  is  designed  to 
alleviate  one  of  the  major  difficulties 
confroi.tinR  the  railroads  of  this  countn' 
My  measure  will  liberalize  the  Federal 
income  tax  treatment  of  lines  acquiring 
less  profitable  railroads  by  Increasing  the 
extent  to  which  net  operating  lo.s.<es  may 
be  carried  over  for  tax  purposes  from  the 
acquired  to  Jhe  acquiring  company 

Precedent  for  such  legislation  can  be 
.seen  in  similar  allowances  now  in  force 
for  very  large  railroads.  Presently,  carry- 
over of  losses  is  permitted  only  in  situa- 
tions in  which  the  stockholders  of  the 
loss  corporation  receive  not  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  combined  company's 
stock.  This,  of  cour.se.  is  only  possible 
when  the  railroad  carryins  the  loss  is  of 
very  large  and  fluid  financial  ma'.:nitude. 
The  carriers  and  their  clients  most  in 
need  of  assistance  therefore  are  left  un- 
aided. My  bill,  in  effect,  would  eliminate 
exl.stlng  di.scrimination  against  small 
carriers.  Additional  siejniflcant  provi- 
sions permit  the  flllne  of  consolidated  in- 
come tax  returns  and  allow  the  use  of 
an  11-  instead  of  a  7-year  carrj'over 
period. 


Given  the  shaky  financial  condition 
of  smaller  railroads  in  general,  Including 
the  Jersey  Central  and  the  Erie-Lacka- 
wanna in  my  own  area,  merger  with  the 
larger  system  is  becoming  more  and 
more  imperative  If  they  are  to  survive. 
Of  course,  many  such  small  carriers  are 
currently  seeking  inclusion  in  the  larger 
systems,  but  a  roadblock  exists  In  the 
unwillingness  of  the  larger  railroads  to 


community  relations  and  have  kept  the  park 
in  tune  with  current  needs. 

Probably  all  of  these  men  would  agree 
with  me,  however,  that  one  man  stands  out 
in  the  history  of  Rocky  Mountain  National 
Park  as  Longs  Peak  stands  towering  among 
Its  neighbors.  He  knew  the  area  and  he  loved 
It.  He  recognized  Its  national  value  and 
toured  the  country  making  hundreds  of 
speeches  In  behalf  of  establishing  a  national 
park.  He  won  widespread  organizational  sup- 


the  values  for  which  the  parks  were  estab- 
lished, the  Park  Service  embarked  on  an 
energetic  and  constructive  program— called 
"Mission  66". 

"Mission  66"  aimed  its  principal  thrust  at 
Improvement.  Obsolescent  and  inadequate 
facilities  were  to  be  repaired  or  replaced: 
dangerous  roads  and  improperly  developed 
trails  were  to  be  improved;  employee  per- 
sonnel was  to  be  boosted  and  morale  was  to 
be  bolstered  with  new  programs.  In  fact,  the 


accent  as  mereer  partners  smaller  debt-     P^""*  ^°  Colorado  for  his  national  park  idea     rush  was  on  to  get  our  parks  into  shape  for    / 


ndden  lines  such  as  the  Erie-Lacka- 
wanna and  the  Central  of  New  Jersey. 

Ta.\  relief  is  vital  In  order  to  con- 
sumate  these  mergers  and  prevent  an 
economic  disaster  In  the  New  York-New- 
ark metropolitan  complex  which  could 
result  from  the  shutdown  of  either  the 
Jersey  Central  or  the  Erie-Lackawanna. 

This  critical  problem  deserves  priority 
attention.  I  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  will  act  promptly  on 
this  legislation. 


PRES- 


PARKS   AND  PEOPLE:    PAST, 
ENT,  AND  FUTURE 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the»  gentleman 
fro.Ti  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Taylor]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  p>oint  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wayne 
AspiNALL,  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
delivered  an  informative  and  challeng- 
ing address  at  the  dedication  of  the  ad- 
ministration building  of  Rocky  Moim- 
tain  National  Park  on  June  24,  1967. 
This  address  tells  the  story  of  sound 
progress  in  acquiring  and  developing 
America's  many  national  parks  and  pro- 
vides worthwhile  policy  suggestions.  I 
recommend  the  address  that  follows  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  to 
the  people  of  this  Nation. 

Parks  and  People  :  Past,  Present  aito 

FtTTtJHE 

(An  address  by  Hon  Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 
Fourth  District.  Colorado,  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Administration  Building  of 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  June  24, 

19671 

Barely  more  th.in  a  half  centvu-y  ago.  the 
effort  bepin  which  makes  It  possible  for  us 
to  be  here  today  to  dedicate  this  attractive 
new  Administration  Building.  We  congre- 
gate here  because  those  before  vis  recognized 
Uie  national  value  and  beauty  of  this  rugged, 
scenic  area  In  reality,  we  celebrate,  today, 
their  success  in  protecting  this  magnificent 
region  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  for  the  use 
Md  enjoyment  of  all  people  for  all  times.  1 
thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  participate. 

M.iny  men  have  given  their  time  and  tal-, 
ents  so  that  this  park  might  be  used  and 
enjoyed  by  the  people.  Men  like  C.  R.  Trow- 
brldfe  ,4!  d  -DKie"  MacCracken  first  admin- 
istered the  area  after  Its  establishment  as 
■i  national  pi<rk  District  Rangers  like  Pred 
McLaren  of  Gr,tnd  Lake  and  Jack  Moomaw 
jrom  this  area  contributed  many  talents  to 
the  protection  and  enhancement  of  the  park 
*nd  often  risked  their  lives  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  duties.  Park  Superintendents  in 
recent  years — David  Canfleld,  James  Lloyd, 
Allyn  Hanks   and   OranvllI< 


and  was  recognized  by  Congerssman  Ed  T. 
Taylor  (the  first  Representative  of  the  4th 
Disitrict  In  Congress)  as  a  prime  contributor 
to  the  creation  of  the  Park.  This  man — 
known  widely  as  the  "father  of  Rocky  Moun- 
tain National  Park" — was  Enos  Mills.  It 
would  seem  to  be  highly  appropriate  and 
fitting  that  we  should  dedicate  this  build- 
ing In  his  memory — 1  heartily  recommend 
it. 

For  men  like  Knos  Bfllls,  there  is  much 
more  to  life  than  merely  accepting  the  cards 
as  they  fall.  This  kind  of  a  man  wants  to 
make  a  lasting  and  constructive  contribu- 
tion to  society.  In  a  tense  world — a  world 
where  wars  and  crises,  and  demonstrations 
and  riots,  and  violence  and  crime  seem  to 
capture  most  of  the  headlines — we  often 
lose  sight  of  constructive  advancements  in 
the  general  Interests  of  mankmd — present 
and  future. 

Without  carving  a  slice  of  life  too  large 
to  digest,  I  want  to  address  myself  to  two 
prmclpal  questions: 

First,  what  have  we  accomplished  to  date? 

and 

Second,  where  do  we  go  from  here? 

As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  the  earliest 
of  our  National  Parks  were  the  result  of  the 
efforts  of  farslghted  men  who  recogmzed 
the  Importance  of  conserving  natural  and 
scenic  treasures  for  the  use  and  enjoyment 
of  coming  generations.  In  those  early  years, 
most  of  these  areas  could  be  set  aside  with- 
out serious  disruptions  of  property  owner- 
ships or  local  economies  because  title  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  land  was  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  was  the 
11th  such  scenic  wonderland  which  Congress 
declared  to  be  "set  apart  as  a  public  park 
for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States."  A  year  later,  like  Its 
preceding  cotmterparts.  Rocky  Mountain 
National  Park  came  \mder  the  Jiu-lsdlction 
of  the  National  Park  Service.  The  mandate 
of  the  Park.  Service  requires  that  It  promote 
and  regulate  the  use  of  all  parks  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  people  In  such  a  way  as 
to  maintain  their  basic  values  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  future  generations. 

Such  a  task  Is  not  an  easy  one.  This  dual 
obligation  Imposes  upon  the  Park  Service 
t^e  responsibility  for  maintaining  and  pre- 
serving the  park  values  while  simultaneous- 
ly making  them  available  for  use  by  the 
public.  In  reconciling  these  apparently  con- 
flicting objectives.  It  Is  absolutely  essential 
to  strike  a  meaningful  balance  between 
protection  of  the  values  for  which  the  parks 
are  created,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  effec- 
tive use  and  enjojrment  by  the  people  for 
which  the  parks  are  created,  on  the  other 
hand. 

It  has  been  interesting  for  me,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  for  nearly  two  decades,  to 
watch  and  work  with  the  Park  Service  In 
resolving  this  difficult  dichotomy.  I've  wit- 
nessed a  tremendous  growth  m  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  American  people  for  otir  national 
parks  over  the  years  and  It  continues  to  gain 
momentum  every  year.  In  1956,  when  the 
existing  System  and  facilities  were  cai>able 
of  accommodating  around  21  million  visits, 
the  actual  number  of  visits  was  more  than 
2^    times  as  much   as  the  capacity.  That 


the  80  million  visitors  that  were  anticipated 
by  1966. 

In  all.  it  was  estimated  that  it  would  cost 
Just  over  $785  million  to  shape  up  the  exist- 
ing porks  and  to  round  out  the  System  with 
new  areas.  The  Congress  cooperated.  Where- 
as appropriations  for  park  purposes  during 
the  post-war  years  had  averaged  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $25  million  annually,  the 
1956  appropriations  totaled  $52.7  million.  By 
1966  the  annual  national  Investment  totaled 
$145  million. 

Notwithstanding  our  massive  effort,  we 
undershot.  Visitations  far  exceeded  expec- 
tations. Instead  of  the  80  million  visits  an- 
ticipated at  National  Park  System  facilities 
In  1966,  there  were  more  than  133  million. 
And,  instead  of  costing  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $785  million.  Mission  66  Involved  a  bt»t07i 
dollar  Investment. 

Por  their  dollars,  the  American  people  got 
the  best  national  park  system  in  the  world. 
They  got  $30  million  worth  of  new  camp- 
grounds, nearly  4500  miles  of  new  or  Im- 
proved roads,  about  1000  miles  of  good  trails, 
almost  100  new  visitor  centers,  and  a  host  of 
new  outdoor  areas.  In  addition,  "Mission  66" 
made  possible  a  surge  of  needed  research  and 
the  development  of  new  approaches  to  dif- 
ferent problems,  as  well  as  enabling  the  Park 
Service  to  provide  training  facilities  for  field 
personnel. 

Here  at  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  for 
example.  Mission  66  provided  the  Impetus  for 
the  construction  of  the  High  Drive  En- 
trance, the  Alpine  Visitor  Center  (which  was 
dedicated  in  1965)  and  this  new  Admims- 
tration  Building. 

In  conjunction  with  funding  the  "Mission 
66"  effort,  the  Congress  took  a  fresh  look  at 
our  outdoor  recreation  needs,  in  general,  with 
an  eye  toward  the  future.  The  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation Resources  Review  Commission  was 
established  to  study  the  whole  spectrum  of 
outdoor  recreation  needs.  Its  mission  was: 

First,  to  determine  the  wants  and  needs  of 
the  public; 

Second,  to  determine  the  adequacy  of 
present  and  future  outdoor  resources  to  meet 
those  needs;  and 

Third,  to  recommend  p>oIlcies  and  pro- 
grams which  would  provide  adequate  recrea- 
tion resources  for  present  and  future  needs.^ 

Several  important  and  challenging  con- 
cepts were  embodied  in  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission.  The  Congress  responded 
with  several  landmark  enactments.  In  addi- 
tion to  granting  statutory  recognition  to  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  was  established 
and  the  Water  Project  Recreation  Act  was 
approved.  Supplementing  the  National  Park 
System,  the  Congress  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Wilderness  System 
where  developmeht  would  be  strictly  mini- 
mized and  nature  permitted  to  run  its  course. 

Based  on  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission,  the  Congress  turned 
its  energies  to  meeting  new  needs.  We  began 
to  concentrate  on  adding  to  the  National 
Park  System  facilities  nearer  the  heavily 
populated  regions  of  the  Nation.  It  Is  inter- 
esting to  note,  In  this  connection,  that  one 
of  the  principal  arguments  for  the  creation 
of  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  was  the 
argument  that  It  was  more  readily  accessible 
to  the  populated  areas  of  the  Midwest  than 


le  Llles   and  now,     ^  ,.^ ^-^ j. .      ._  r_, 

"ed  J  Novak — and  many  others  too  numer-     year.  In  order  to  meet  this  massive  public     the  previously  established  National  Parks. 
ous  to  mention   have   helped   develop  good     demand  and  to  meet  Its  mission  to  protect         Dtuing  the  89th  Congress,  5  of  the  8  major 
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autborlzed  addltloos  to  the  National  Park 
System  were  located  near  urban  centers. 
The  outdoor  recreation  oriented  aj'eas  have 
b«en  extemely  popular  In  terms  of  attend- 
ance, they  are  among  the  fastest  growing 
units  of  the  entire  system.  Records  for  1966 
show  a  30'"o  Increase  in  the  public  use  over 
the  1965  total.  With  this  %ast  growth  likely 
to  continue  at  these  areas— In  addition  to 
significant  Increased  use  at  other  natural 
and  historic  areas — the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem win  continue  to  demand  our  attention 
In  the  years  ahead 

It  has  been  said  that  in  order  to  have  a 
futtire,  you  must  prepare  for  It.  Were  doing 
Just  that.  As  we  move  into  the  70's.  a  new 
phase  of  park  planning  Ls  beginning  to  take 
rorm.  Known  as  Parkscape  USA.,  this  pro- 
gram recognizes  the  likelihood  of  continued 
expansion  of  the  demand  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion facilities.  Based  on  anticipated  Individ- 
ual economic  growth.  Increased  leisure  time. 
and  Improved  travel  and  accommodations. 
it  can  be  predicted  that  more  and  more 
people  will  be  wanting  to  use  and  enjoy  the 
National   Parks. 

If  this  program  Is  to  meet  this  crushing 
responsibility  of  massive  visitor  Impact  the 
full  cooperation  of  interested  citizens  and  a 
major  effort  on  the  part  of  Park  Service  per- 
sonnel will  be  required.  It  contemplates  the 
moat  efflclent  use  of  the  resources  available 
...  It  Involves  the  adaptation  of  new  ideas 
and  perhaps  the  compromising  of  some  old 
established  and  other  current  Ideals 
and  It  comprehends  a  unified  effort  of  Fed- 
eral, state  and  local  agencies  and.  perhaps. 
private  parties. 

New  parks  and  recreation  areas  will  un- 
doubtedly be  established.  Suitable  areas  of 
major  national  significance — like  a  Redwoods 
National  Park — will  probably  be  Incorporated 
Into  the  natural  treasures  of  the  National 
Park  System.  Areas  of  great  recreation  po- 
tential will,  more  than  likely,  also  receive 
Ckingreaalonal  consideration  But  the  areas 
which  are  suitable  for  inclusion  In  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly scarce;  consequently.  Parkscape  0.8-A. 
Is  going  to  have  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
problems  of  access  to  the  vast  untapped  areas 
of  our  existing  National  Parks. 

If  the  benefits  of  visiting  these  natural 
are«a  are  to  be  at  all  meaningful  for  the 
vaat  number  of  park  visitors,  then  there 
must  be  greater  dispersion  of  the  people 
within  the  Parks  Overcoming  crowded  con- 
ditions win  be  critically  Important  in  the 
years  ahead  and  It  Is  the  job  of  the  Park 
Service  to  devise  a  method  to  accomplish 
this  objective.  As  National  Park  Service  Di- 
rector George  Hartzog  has  stated.  "Develop- 
ment, or  the  opening  of  a  nature  park  to 
make  It  more  accessible  for  people  to  enjoy. 
Is  another  of  our  obligations." 

Unfortunately,  most  suggestions  that  new 
modes  of  access  be  developed,  other  than 
roads  and  trails,  have  been  consistently  re- 
jected by  ardent  park  conservationists.  Not- 
withstanding the  concentration  of  the  bulk 
of  park  visitors  In  extremely  small  portions 
of  our  porks — with  the  attendant  traffic  con- 
gestion, parking  problems  and  air  pollu- 
tion— there  has  been  a  strong  inclination  on 
the  part  of  many  observers  to  reject  all  new 
•uggiMtlona  to  solve  the  problems  of  trans- 
porting our  visitors  within  the   parks. 

It  Is  ludicrous.  If  not  erroneous,  to  say, 
under  these  circumstances,  that  the  parli- 
landa  are  being  used,  as  Intended  by  the 
Congress,  "to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  people."  The  objective  of  the  Park  Serv- 
ice should  be  to  Improve  and  expand  park 
use  In  such  a  way  as  to  enhance  the  Inspira- 
tion of  the  park  experience  without  Im- 
pairing the  values  of  the  park. 

Obviously,  we  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that 
visitors  should  be  accommodated  re«(ard>sR 
of  the  circumstances.  There  is  a  saturation 
point  where  returns  begin  to  diminish  and 
where  that  which   we  sought  to  protect   is 


Irrevocably  lost.  In  order  to  avoid  the  loss  of 
these  values,  new  innovations  may  be  neces- 
sary and  ahould  be  thoroughly  and  objec- 
tively explored.  To  fall  to  make  this  search 
now.  Is  to  court  disaster  In  the  future 

I  a^ree  with  the  President  of  the  Natlcin<U 
Oeijgr,ipluc  Society,  Dr  Melville  Grocvenor, 
who  said  that  mixlest.  well-considered  im- 
provements In  national  pirks  do  not  violate 
the  principles  of  con.servatlon  II  they  en- 
hance the  opportunity  to  use  and  enjoy  the 
parklands  Mans  works,  most  certainly,  need 
not — and  should  not — mar  the  landscape. 
This  building  stands  as  a  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  man  can  utilize  lands  without  mar- 
ring the  natural  setting 

The  objective  which  we  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  attain  during  the  past  decside  does 
not  differ  with  the  objective  for  which  our 
National  Parks  were  created.  As  Congressnian 
Bd  Taylor  stated,  In  the  ref>ort  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  recommending  the  estab- 
lishing of  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 
over  50  years  ago. 

"The  strenuous  life  which  the  American 
f>eople  are  living  requires  outdoor  recreation 
and  relaxation  .  .  .  No  money  ever  expended 
by  Government  will  bring  greater  returns  In 
health  and  happiness  than  that  expended 
towards  the  improvement  and  maintenance 
of  our  national  parks  " 

Our  efforts  in  Mission  66  ha-.e  been,  and 
our  efforts  under  Parkscape  U  S.A.  will  be, 
"expended  towards  the  improvement  and 
maintenance  of  our  national  parks"  for  the 
outdoor  recreation  and  relaxation  of  the 
American  people.  Objective  people  can  and 
must  reason  together  to  make  this  dream  a 
reiallty.  That  Is  the  task  which  we  face  In 
the  future;  the  time  to  begin  to  plan  for 
It  is  now 


RATS 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  ReesI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr  Speaker,  last  week  the 
House  resoundingly  defeated  a  bill  which 
would  have  given  grants  to  cities  for 
the  eradication  of  rats.  The  Rat  Control 
Act  became  the  prime  target  for  the 
misguided  humon.sts  on  the  floor.  Un- 
fortunately, one  of  the  most  disturblnR 
problems  in  slum  areas  is  the  preponder- 
ance of  rats  who  carry  filtli  and  disease, 
attack  human  beings,  and  are  instru- 
mental in  causing  deplorable  living 
conditions.  While  we  might  not  be  con- 
fronted with  rats  in  our  own  well-mani- 
cured, middleclass  suburbs,  these  offen- 
sive rodents  do  live  by  the  millions  In 
the  urban  ghettos  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Although  the  bill  is  apparently  dead 
for  this  session  of  Conere.ss,  I  would 
hope  the  House  will  continue  its  study 
of  rat  infestation  in  the  United  States. 
With  this  in  mind  I  would  like  to  read 
into  the  Record  two  articles  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  2t-  "The  Rats 
Come  EX-ery  Night"  by  Jimmy  Breslin, 
and  Art  Buchwald's  "A  Victory  for 
Rats."  Undoubtedly  more  reports  spell- 
ing out  the  necessity  for  rat  control 
legislation  will  appear  in  pnnt  as  our 
long,  hot  summer  of  1967  unfolds  I  will 
al.";o  attemnt  to  make  these  available  to 
my  colleagues. 


(From   the  Washington  Post.  July  25.   1967 
Harlem  s   Endless  Battle:    The  Rats  Cojo 
Every  Night 

(By  Jimmy  BresUn) 

New  York  —At  eight  o'clock  at  night,  the 
rats  come  up  from  the  sp.ices  around  tte 
sewer  pipes  under  the  boiler  room  whert 
they  have  slept  all  day  They  cling  to  the 
big  rusted  pipe  and  come  up  into  the  boiler 
room  and  then  they  ttart  up  the  pipes  which 
.are  Inside  the  walls  of  the  five-story  tene- 
ment The  rats  come  for  food  and  water  in 
the  apartments  where  the  people  live. 

.As  the  rats  crawled  tlirouch  the  bulldlr^ 
many  of  the  people  who  llv  .it  220  E.ast  lUth 
-St.  In  the  part  ol  New  York  called  East  Har- 
lem were  out  on  the  sidewalk.  Many  of  them 
l.tlked  about  the  trouble  of  the  nifjht  before, 
when  a  man  with  a  knife  was  killed  by  a 
cop  up  at  the  corner. 

The  neighborhood  made  the  first  motlonj 
toward  a  not,  then  stopped  when  .Mayor 
Undsay  arrived  and  plunged  Into  the  crowd 
Now.  two  games  of  dice  were  played  by  men 
standing  in  seml-clrcles  around  the  bottom 
of  the  stoop  Four  men  sat  on  milk  boxes 
around  a  card  table  playing  domlnces  Pedrc 
Perdomo,  m  a  yellow  polo  shirt  and  floppy 
field  workers  hat.  sat  on  a  car  fender  and 
pounded  a  bongo  drum  held  between  his 
knees 

"Yare.  yare."  he  sang  out. 

"Caro."  four  people  yelled  back 

TAKES   OFT   SHOE 

Upstairs,  in  apartment  three  on  the  thirfl 
floor,  Cathy  Marrero  shrieked.  Her  husband 
Ebro  broke  In  a  smile  They  had  Just  chased 
two  rats  from  under  the  kitchen  sink  and  the 
rats  had  run  Into  the  b.ithroom  and  Ebro 
had  slamm.ed  the  door  on  them.  Now,  Ebrc 
said.  Now  I  have  ♦^hem.  The  rats  always  stay 
in  the  bathroom,  licking  water  from  the  tub 
They  never  crawl  out  of  the  room.  Ebro  bee*, 
down  and  took  off  his  left  shoe. 

"Ha."  he  said, 

"Here."  his  wife  said.  She  handed  him  a 
flatlron.  Ebro  shook  his  head  no.  He  held 
the  shoe  up  In  his  right  hand  and  opened 
the  bathroom  door  slowly,  and  slid  Inside 
He  slammed  the  door  behind  him.  He  began 
shouting.  "Ho.  ha.  ho."  while  he  beat  the 
two  rats  in  the  bathtub  to  death  with  the 
shoe.  The  shoe  sounded  hollow  against  the 
sides  of  the  bathtub. 

Ebro  opened  the  door  and  came  out.  his 
face  and  arms  glistening  with  sweat.  He 
pointed  to  the  rats  Inside.  In  the  bathtub. 
They  were  very  small  rats  for  East  Harlem, 
They  were  much  larger  than  mice,  but  still 
very  small  for  East  Harlem,  where  rats  are 
very  big. 

"You  came  just  In  lime,"  Ebro  said. 

"Do  you  chase  them  like  this  every  night?" 
he  Was  asked. 

DOING  THE  DISHES 

"Every  night?  how  could  you  work  In 
the  morning  If  you  do  this''"  He  said.  "They 
Just  came  this  time  right  out  under  the  sint 
while  my  wife  Is  doing  the  dishes  She  started 
chasing  them   So  I  chase  too  " 

His  wife  came  In  with  a  handbrush  and 
a  paper  bag.  She  swept  the  two  dead  r»t« 
Into  a  pap>er  bag.  She  reached  over  and 
emptied  the  two  dead  rata  out  of  the  papw 
big  and  Into  the  toilet.  She  flushed  the 
toilet  She  put  the  paper  bag  Into  the  bath- 
tub, Ebro  lit  a  match  and  set  the  bag  on  Are 
After  the  paper  bag  burnid  .away,  his  wife 
took  a  bottle  of  disinfectant  from  the  shelf 
and  poured  It  all  over  the  bathtub.  The  dis- 
infectant   smelled    strong    and    Ebro    left 

He  walked  out  to  the  living  room  while  his 
wife  scrubbed  the  bathtub.  To  get  to  the 
living  room  you  go  first  Into  the  kitchen, 
then  through  two  rooms  that  have  no  doors 
or  windows.  A  bed.  and  a  crib  next  to  It. 
was  In  each  room.  You  come  out  into  a  small 
front  room  that  has  a  linoleum  floor,  A 
broken    couch,    two    rocking    chairs   and  » 
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stuffed  chair  covered  with  a  plastic  filled  the 
small  room, 

A  framed  Army  discharge  certificate  and 
pictures  of  John  F.  Kennedy  and  the  Sacred 
Heart  were  on  the  wall  over  the  couch.  The 
two  sooty  windows  were  open  to  the  hot  air  of 
the  street  and  the  sound  of  the  bongo  drum. 

■'The  rats  come  every  night?"  Ebro  was 
asked. 

"All  night  long,"  he  said.  "You  see  into 
the  kitchen  from  here?  See  the  refrigerator? 
I  have  two  by  four  wood  holding  it  up.  That 
is  so  we  can  get  underneath  It  with  a  broom 
to  chase  the  rats  when  they  get  under  It." 

■'Don't  you  use  a  rat  trap  or  poison?" 
The  children,"  he  said.  "You  cannot  have 
traps  and  poison  around  with  babies.  No. 
Nobody  uses  traps  because  everybody  has 
babies  Have  you  ever  smelled  a  rat  when 
he  dies  under  the  floorboards  or  between  the 
walls?  No  way  to  get  him  out." 

"Why  don't  you  try  cats?" 

CAT    DISAPPEARS 

He  smiled.  "The  janitor  got  this  big  cat 
and  put  him  In  the  boiler  room.  One  morn- 
ing he  told  me  to  come  and  look.  There  was 
cat  fur  ail  around  the  boiler  room.  And  no 
cat.  Hub.  There  are  rats  In  the  boiler  room 
bigger  than  any  cat." 

"A  dog  then?"  "Sometimes  dogs  are  good, 
sometimes  they're  not."  "It's  more  trouble 
than  It's  worth  anyway.  There  are  so  many 
rats  In  this  neighborhood  for  anything  to 
work." 

Ebro  Is  27.  He  works  for  the  Railway  Ex- 
press Agency.  His  wife  came  into  the  room 
with  cans  of  beer.  Ebro  and  his  wife  sat  and 
drank  from  the  cans. 

"Our  baby  Is  only  three  weeks,"  she  said. 
"We  keep  him  In  bed  with  us.  The  other  two, 
we  have  the  crib  set  up  high.  No  rats  come 
there  so  far.  But  you  still  can't  leave  a  baby 
alone." 

"Has  anybody  been  bitten  by  them?" 

"Who  hasn't?"  Ebro  said. 

"What  do  you  do  when  you  get  bitten?" 

"Nothing,"  he  said.  "Oh.  some  people  have 
had  to  go  to  the  doctor.  But  with  me,  only 
nips." 

"Come  into  the  kitchen  and  be  quiet  and 
you  hear  them,"  his  wife  said. 

BOUKDS   IN    THE    WALLS 

We  went  Into  the  kitchen  and  drank  beer 
from  the  cans  and  listened  for  what  seemed 
like  a  long  time  but  was  only  10  minutes. 
Then  there  was  this  sound  In  the  walls.  A 
scratching  sound.  The  tumbling,  scrambling 
sound  when  one  of  the  rats  moved  quickly. 

It  Is  a  sound  by  Itself.  And  when  you  are 
young,  and  you  sleep  on  the  side  of  the  bed 
next  to  the  wall  and  the  rats  scratch  against 
the  wall  at  your  ear,  you  carry  the  sound 
with  you  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  It  Is  some- 
thing that  Is  heard  by  people  In  every  poor 
neighborhood  In  every  city  In  the  Nation. 
And  It  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  this  Is  our 
longest  of  summers.  Last  week,  the  House  of 
Representative  thought  It  all  was  a  cause  for 
laughter. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  26,  1967] 
A  Victory  for  Rats 
(By  Art  Buchwald) 

La«t  week,  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  down  an  urban  rat  control  bill  by  a 
vote  of  207-176.  The  bill,  which  would  have 
provided  $20  million  a  year  for  the  eradica- 
tion of  rats  In  slums,  was  a  victory  for  UJ3. 
rodent  lovers  who  have  been  mlUtantly  fight- 
ing any  legislation  to  control  rats  In  the 
United  States. 

Elated  over  the  vote  was  Walter  Ferret, 
lobbyist  for  the  National  Rat  Association, 
who  said,  "Congress's  vote  against  rat  con- 
trol has  spoken  for  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  who  are  getting  fed  up 
*lth  the  Government  dictating  to  them 
whether  they  should  have  rats  or  not. 

"The  Constitution  provides  that  everyone 


shall  have  the  right  to  keep  rats  in  his  home, 
and  the  NRA  has  been  leading  the  fight  to 
protect   this   constitutional  guarantee." 

"But  don't  you  feel  that  rats  are  dangerous 
and  can  catise  a  great  deal  of  trouble?" 

"This  is  the  propaganda  put  out  by  the 
anti-rat  people.  Most  rats  are  safe  and  give 
pleasure  to  people.  The  few  rats  who  cause  all 
the  trouble  cannot  be  controlled  by  legisla- 
tion. I  Bee  no  reason  why  the  American  peo- 
ple should  be  deprived  of  rats  Just  because 
there  Is  an  occasional  rat  incident  that  makes 
the  headlines. 

"Sir.  one  of  the  criticisms  made  by  people 
asking  for  strong  anti-rat  legislation  is  that 
It  is  so  easy  to  get  rats  these  days.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  leave  your  garbage  pail  open 
overnight  and  you  can  have  rats  the  next 
morning.  Don't  you  think  some  laws  should 
be  made  so  rats  won't  get  into  the  homes  of 
innocent  people?" 

"I'd  like  to  make  the  policy  of  the  NRA 
very  clear  on  this  i)oint,  because  our  posi- 
tion has  been  so  distorted  in  the  press.  The 
National  Rat  Association  Is  not  oppKised  to 
every  law  aimed  at  trying  to  control  rodents. 
We  are  only  opposed  to  those  laws  that  would 
eradicate  all  rats  in  the  United  States.  Just 
because  some  people  don't  like  rats. 

"We  would  support  a  bill  in  Congress  that 
would  keep  rats  from  getting  Into  the  homes 
of  the  wrong  people.  We  think  the  police  and 
local  law  enforcement  agendes  shovUd  be 
strengthened  and  that  the  rat  problem 
should  be  turned  over  to  them. 

"The  penalties  for  misusing  rats  should  be 
meted  out  to  those  anti-social  elements  In 
our  society  who  have  given  honest  rat  fan- 
ciers a  bad  name. 

"We  can't  lose  sight  of  our  history  be- 
cause of  the  hysteria  of  tlie  do-gooders  and 
the  bureaucrats  who  think  they  can  solve 
every  problem  through  Federal  law. 

"This  country  has  had  rats  since  it  was 
founded.  There  have  been  rats  with  the 
armed  forces  in  every  war.  We  have  had  rats 
in  the  Capitol  and  even  In  the  basement  of 
the  White  House. 

"You  kill  all  the  rats  In  America  and  youll 
leave  this  Nation  naked  and  defenseless. 
Congress  in  its  wisdom  has  seen  fit  not  to 
fool  with  the  rodent  population  of  the 
United  States  and  for  this  reason  I  can  only 
say,  'God  blees  our  rat-loving  Ieglslatol<B.' " 

"That's  a  little  strong,  isn't  It,  Mr.  Ferret?" 

"It's  not  strong  enough.  We  won  this  year 
but  you  can  be  sure  we'll  be  under  attack 
again  next  year.  So  I  can't  rest  on  my  lobby- 
ing victory." 

"Do  you  have  any  message  for  the  Ameri- 
can people?" 

"Just  this.  Whenever  anyone  starts  talk- 
ing to  them  about  anti-rodent  legislation,  I 
wish  they  would  keep  the  NRA  slogan  in 
mind :  "The  rats  you  save  may  be  your  o'wn." 


THE  SECRET  IS  OUT  ON  RIOTS 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Spe&ker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  ReesI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  well,  the  word 
is  flnsdly  out.  The  Nation  owes  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  Republican  Party 
policy  committee.  The  committee,  after 
due  deliberation,  has  finally  fixed  the 
blame  for  tdl  civil  disobedience,  arson, 
looting,  and  sniping — it  is  all  due  to 
President  Johnson. 

Several  years  ago,  when  I  was  in  the 
California  Legislature  as  the  State  sen- 
ator from  Los  Angeles  Coimty,  the  Watts 


riots  exploded.  During  the  6  days  of  riot- 
ing and  for  long  afterwards,  many  of  us 
worked  hard  to  understanding  the  im- 
derlying  causes.  The  McCone  Commis- 
sion, composed  of  members  of  both  politi- 
cal parties,  held  months  of  hearings. 
Exhaustive  studies  were  conducted  by 
civic  groups,  universities,  and  private 
fovmdations.  Watts  is  still  being  studied 
to  learn  what  improvement  there  may 
have  been,  to  see  if  programs  which  we 
insituted  have  had  any  effect  on  the  con- 
dition and  attitudes  of  the  people  living 
in  this  slum  ghetto. 

We  can  forget  all  that  now — the  under- 
lying cause  was  so  obvious,  and  the  solu- 
tion to  what  we  thought  was  a  compli- 
cated problem  is  really  so  simple.  Lyndon 
Johnson  is  the  culprit  and  the  solution 
is  to  elect  a  clear-eyed,  forthright,  and 
moral  Republican  to  the  Nation's  high- 
est post  next  year. 

To  those  of  us  who  had  been  greatly 
concerned  over  the  riots  and  the  sup- 
posed causes  of  the  riots,  this  quick,  easy 
solution  brings  some  embarrassment. 
Apparently  we  could  not  see  the  forest 
for  the  trees.  We  espoused  complicated 
solutions.  We  kept  insisting  on  slum 
eradication,  and  rent  subsidies  to  move 
people  out  of  the  ghetto,  and  emphasized 
more  job  training  and  employment.  We 
talked  of  the  need  for  more  and  better 
education,  starting  with  Headstart;  we 
thought  that  family  counseling  would 
help;  and  pushed  for  summer  recreation 
facilities  for  slum  children.  Even  a  plan 
to  control  the  rats  that  spread  filth  and 
disease  in  the  slimis  was  proposed.  Clean- 
ing up  the  metropolitan  areas  of  their 
air  and  water  pollution,  and  devolping 
mobility  through  rapid  transit,  were  also 
thought  important. 

But  no,  we  were  thinking  vidth  fuzzy 
minds.  Upon  Johnson  the  blame  has 
been  fixed.  Dump  the  President  and  elect 
a  Republican — flash,  zap,  boom — and  all 
the  irritations  of  inequality,  and  slums, 
and  riots  will  disappear. 

It  now  is  apparent  that  it  has  been 
this  clear-eyed  perspective  which  has 
been  guiding  the  Republican  Party  in 
its  program  before  Congress  this  year — 
to  think  that  some  of  us  were  so  pre- 
sumptuous as  to  have  thought  their  "pro- 
gram" simply  consisted  of  old-fashioned 
"overkill "  negativism.  Secretly  possessed 
of  the  knowledge  that  the  cause  of  all 
rioting  was  simply  the  President,  the  Re- 
publicans, almost  to  the  man,  fought  to 
defeat  the  administrations  program — 
and  no  one  can  deny  their  effectiveness. 

The  model  cities  program,  which  is 
designed  to  eradicate  slums,  was  dras- 
tically cut.  The  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram, the  best  alternative  to  public  hous- 
ing, w£is  completely  eliminated.  The  rat 
control  bill  was  laughed  out  of  existence. 
And  at  present  the  Republican  policy 
committee  is  girding  its  loins  for  an  all- 
out  assault  on  the  poverty  program.  This 
juggernaut,  working  with  our  southern 
cousins,  has  kept  civil  rights  legislation 
totally  dead  in  this  session — just  as  dead 
as  they  kept  it  last  year. 

The  Republican  revelation  that  the 
President  is  solely  responsible  for  the 
riots  comes  just  in  the  nick  of  time. 
Their  front-runner  for  the  Presidency, 
Governor  Romney,  of  Michigan,  was  in 
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the  prcxiess  of  calling  President  Johnson 
to  ask  that  some  Federal  Reserve  troops 
be  sent  to  quell  the  current  riots  In  his 
State.  It  must  be  heart  warming  to  Gov- 
ernor Romney.  as  he  drives  down  the 
smouldering  streets  of  Detroit,  to  know- 
that  he  shares  absolutely  no  blame  for 
what  Is  happening  as  we  now  have  been 
told  the  blame  lies  squarely  with  the 
President.  Romney  must  be  muttering  a 
little  prayer  of  thanks  to  Senator  Dirk- 
SKN  and  Congressman  Ford,  the  top 
honchos  of  the  Republican  policy  com- 
mittee, for  revealing  the  true  cause  of 
riots  at  so  opportune  a  time. 

It  must  also  be  reassurmg  to  the  Gov- 
ernor to  realize  that  all  we  must  do  to 
prevent  future  riots  is  elect  a  Republican 
President.  In  his  reverie,  he  must  see 
himself  taking  the  oath  of  office  m  Wash- 
ington while,  as  though  by  magic,  riots 
and  causes  of  riots  disappear  through- 
out our  beloved  Nation 


tcr.tlon  !t  de.serves    I  t.jpe  you  use  your  In- 
tluence  to  see  that  this  happens 
Very  truly  yours. 

Mrs  George  P.  Sommft. 


RATS  ARE  LOTSA  LAUGHS 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  tMr  D^niet-sI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr  Speaker,  on  July  25 
I  Inserted  a  very  much  to  the  point  edito- 
rial from  the  Jersey  City.  N.J.,  Journal, 
entitled  "Rats  Are  Lotsa  Laughs." 

Those  Members  of  this  House  who 
made  a  Joking,  punning  attack  upon  the 
rat  extermination  bill  ought  to  hear  what 
the  people  who  live  in  the  crowded  urban 
areas  think  about  their  .sense  of  humor 

Typical  of  the  reaction  of  the  people 
whom  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  is  a 
letter  from  a  very  thoughtful  constituent 
of  mine,  Mrs.  George  P.  Sommlt.  of  88 
Van  Reypen  Street.  Jersey  City,  N  J 

I  hope  every  Member  of  this  Hou-se 
will  give  Mrs.  Sommit's  words  the  atten- 
tion they  deserve. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  in.sert  Mrs  Sommit  s 
letter  at  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Her  letter  follows : 

Jersey  Crrr.  N  J  , 

July  24.  1967. 
Hon   DoMiNicK  V   Daniels. 
House  of  RepretenCatiie.i. 
WasMngton.  D  C 

Honorable  Sir  The  article  enclosed  should 
be  read  by  every  Representative  who  thought 
rats  are  lotsa  Uughs  -.ird  I  hope  you  were 
not  one  of  the  59  Dem.ocrats  who  voted  the 
bin  down.  Oh  yes  rats  are  sure  lotsa  laughs, 
so  long  as  the  Representatives  stav  up  there 
In  tbelr  Ivory  towers  One  of  my  friends  had 
a  terrible  shoclt,  when  .i  rat  ran  right  across 
her  path  on  Bergen  .^ve  .\nd  another  friend 
was  having  dinner  m  a  Chinese  Restaurant 
when  she  looked  up  and  saw  a  rat  cavorting 
across  the  floor  Funny''  Yes.  mdeedy.  only 
my  sense  of  humor  seemed  to  have  failed 
somewhere — I  can't  l.iugh  over  these  Inci- 
dents— It  would  be  uproarously  funny 
though.  If  one  of  these  •boys"  suddenly  came 
face  to  face  with  a  rat  in  their  own  home 
Yes,  that  would  be  funny— make  you  die 
laughing. 

I  don't  know  Just  what  Is  the  next  proce- 
dure, but  I  hope  the  Representatives  are 
through  laughing,  and  that  this  bill  will 
come  up  again,  and  receive  the  kind  of  at- 
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Mr  PICKLE.  Mr  SiJeaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Pulton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tenne.ssee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Nashville,  Albany,  Detroit.  New  York 
City.  Atlanta.  Rochester,  Newark,  Hous- 
ton— cities  in  every  part  of  the  Nation 
have  -suCfered  the  wrath  of  this  summer 
of  violence. 

America  is  shocked,  dazed,  and  sad- 
dened Why  has  thi.s  happened''  How 
could  it  happen  in  this  country?  As  the 
answers  to  these  questions  fail  to  ma- 
terialize in  the  smoke  and  ruins  of  city 
after  city,  the  eyes  of  America  cast  about 
for  something  or  someone  on  which  to 
place  the  blame.  Here.  too.  efforts  to  seek 
a  simple  answer  end  in  frustration. 

Some  say  the  Communists  are  respon- 
.sible.  though  it  is  doubtful  any  one  group 
could  have  plotted  these  uprisings  with 
.such  success. 

Some  say  the  civil  rights  leaders  and 
advocators,  though  every  responsible 
civil  rights  leader  has  repudiated  the 
violence  and  made  a  plea  for  law  and 
order. 

Some  blame  those  who  have  promoted 
programs  which  have  sought  to  alleviate 
the  conditions  In  the  ghetto. 

Some  blame  tho.se  who  have  stead- 
fastly  fought  .such  programs. 

Some  blame  the  Congress  because  It 
has  passed  the  many  programs  designed 
to  relieve  slum  conditions 

Some  blame  the  Congress  because  it 
has  not  done  enough. 

And  there  are  those  in  the  Congress 
who  blame  our  Pre.-.ident  which  is  about 
as  ludicrous  a.s  blaming  him  for  a  lack 
of  ram. 

However,  this  is  not  the  time  to  cast 
about  for  a  scapegoat.  We  may  each  have 
an  idea  of  who  or  what  is  responsible  and 
what  should  be  done.  And  there  will  come 
a  time  when  these  matters  should  be 
thoroughly  in\estlcated  However,  now  is 
the  time  to  take  whatever  proper  action 
is  necessary  to  prevent  the  immediate 
outbreak  of  new  violence  Therefore,  I 
recommend  to  the  Congress  several  steps 
which  should  t>e  undertaken  immediately. 

First.  Since  the  maintenance  of  law 
and  order  and  the  protection  of  life  and 
property  are  the  first  responsibility  of 
i-'overnment.  I  am  offering  and  .solicit 
support  for  a  resolution  which  wo.ild 
place  the  Con-;ress  on  record  as  support- 
ing the  President  in  the  u.se  of  Federal 
troops  at  any  time  and  in  any  place  to 
put  down,  control,  or  prevent  rioting  of 
the  nature  we  have  recently  experienced. 

Second.  I  endor.se  the  establishment 
of  a  special  congressional  committee,  or 
whatever  similar  appropriate  committee 
Is  necessary,  to  thoroughly  investigate 
every  aspect  of  the  violence 

Third.  I  urge  that  the  Federal  Bureau 


of  Investigation  be  given  whatever  au- 
thorlty  Is  necessary  to  probe  the  riots 
in  an  effort  to  determine  if  or  to  what 
degree  they  were  deliberately  preclpi- 
tated  and,  if  so,  by  whom. 

Fourth.  I  believe  a  special  committee 
of  the  House  should  rationally  look  into 
the  activities  of  individuals  and  groups 
who  seemingly  advocate  extralegal  ac- 
tivities which  would  imperil  order  and 
safety. 

Fifth.  I  have  urged  immediate  passage 
of  the  antlrlot  bill  by  the  Senate  and  the 
Safe  Streets  Act  by  the  Congress. 

The  plain  and  painful  truth  Is  there 
Is  no  single  action  the  Congress  or  any- 
one else  can  take  which  will  prevent  fu- 
ture violence.  You  can  make  It  illegal, 
and  it  Is,  but  that  w  ill  not  stop  It  anymore 
than  the  murder  of  children  by  bomb- 
ing churches  and  homes  has  ceased  even 
though  such  an  act  is  a  capital  offense 

There  is  no  simple  solution.  If  there 
were  It  would  have  been  undertaken. 
Meanwhile,  in  our  anger  and  frustration 
we  must  take  special  care  that  we  do 
not  attempt  to  precipitate  actions  which, 
in  the  long  rim.  would  only  lead  to  more 
or  greater  chaos.  We  may  well  have  to 
reaxamlne  all  our  previous  efforts  as  well 
as  our  own  attitudes  and  convictions 
Perhaps  we  will  have  to  alter  some  of  our 
thinking  or  the  thrust  of  our  efforts.  The 
ultimate  solution  will  be  found  through 
Intelligence  and  reason  which  Is  espe- 
cially difficult  when  the  other  person 
behaves  nonintelllgently  and  seemingly 
without  reason  or  reasoning. 
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INDIANA  RURAL-URBAN  DAY  IS  A 
SUCCESS 

Mr  PICKLE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Hamilton!  may  ex- 
tend Itis  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HAMILTON  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  Congre.ssman  J.  Edward  Roush,  of 
Indiana's  Fifth  District  and  I  brought 
to  Indiana  for  a  1-day  visit  three  of  our 
•big  city"  colleagues.  Our  visitors  toured 
Indiana  farms  and  talked  to  Hoosier 
farmers  in  the  Fifth  and  Ninth  Congres- 
.slonal  Districts,  in  what  came  to  be 
called  Rural-Urban   Day  in   Indiana. 

.^s  representatives  of  predominately 
rural  districts.  Congressman  RorsH  and 
I  have  heard  increasing  expressions  of 
concern  about  the  declining  influence  of 
the  farmer.  Our  rural  constituents  are 
worried,  too.  that  metropolitan  Congress- 
men do  not  fully  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  the  farmer  In  maintaining 
tills  countr>-"s  prosperity  and  security 
And  they  complain  that  the  farmer  is 
producing  abundance  for  this  country 
without  receiving  his  fair  share  of  this 
countr>''s  prosperity  in  return. 

In  an  attempt  to  bring  about  an  ex- 
change of  Ideas  between  rural  and  urban 
interests,  Congressman  Roush  and  I  to' 
vited  to  our  districts  three  Congressmen 
from  the  country's  largest  metropolitan 
areas.  Our  visitors  were  the  Honorable 
Frank  Annunzio.  of  Chicago;  the  Honor- 


able James  C.  Corman,  of  Los  Angeles; 
and  the  Honorable  Jonathan  Bingham, 
of  New  York  City. 

Although  tliese  distinguished  spokes- 
men for  metropolitan  interests  are 
elected  by  city  dwellers  and  their  first 
concern  must  necessarily  be  for  urban 
problems,  they  demonstrated  their  in- 
terest in  the  plight  of  the  farmer  by  ac- 
cepting the  invitation  to  visit  in  Indiana. 

Congressman  Roush  and  I  express  our 
deep  appreciation  to  Congressmen  An- 
nunzio. Bingham,  and  Corman  for  coming 
10  Indiana. 

And  it  was  a  long  day  for  them.  Con- 
gressman RousH,  our  visitors,  and  I  were 
greeted  at  the  Indianapolis  airport  by 
Gov.  Roger  Branigin,  who  extended  a 
gracious  welcome  to  the  Hoosier  State. 
During  the  day,  we  toured  three  Indiana 
farms  and  a  watershed  project.  We  were 
literally  overwhelmed  by  Hoosier  cook- 
ing at  a  luncheon  and  picnic  supper.  And 
we  capped  the  day  with  a  public  meet- 
ing at  which  our  visitors  were  given  re- 
ports on  Indiana  agriculture  by  four 
southern  Indiana  farm  leaders. 

From  all  reports,  the  day  was  a  success. 
There  was  an  exchange  of  information 
which  benefited  both  our  visiting  urban 
Consressmen  and  the  farmers  with 
whom  they  talked. 

Our  visitors  learned  that  the  com- 
petent farmer  has  a  huge  investment  in 
his  operation.  They  learned,  too,  that 
today's  farmer  must  be  a  skillful  man- 
ager of  both  men  and  money. 

At  every  stop,  the  farmer  was  eager 
to  impart  to  our  visitors  his  concern 
over  the  cost-price  squeeze  in  which  he 
finds  himself  today. 

Our  visitors  came  away  with  attitudes 
far  more  receptive  to  the  problems  of  the 
farmer.  And  the  farmers,  on  the  other 
hand,  learned  that  big-city  Congressmen 
have  ^ome  problems  of  their  own  and 
perhaps  are  not  so  unconcerned  about 
rural  developments  as  they  thought. 

But  the  success  of  the  day  was  pos- 
sible only  through  the  efforts  and  par- 
ticipation of  many  Hooslers— from  the 
Governor  to  a  group  of  young  Future 
Farmers  of  America  members  'who 
helped  handle  trafHc  during  the  Ninth 
District  farm  tour. 

Perhaps  the  best  indication  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  day  of  dialog  between  urban 
and  rural  interests  is  found  in  the  news 
reports  on  Rural-Urban  Day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  Include  the  fol- 
lowing newspaper  accounts  of  Rural- 
Urban  Day  in  Indiana  which  demon- 
strate the  interest  and  cooperation  of  the 
news  media  in  the  daylong  series  of  tours 
and  talks: 
IProm  the  Indianapolis  News,  July  22.  1967] 

CONCKESSMEN   GET  WHIFF  OF  FARM   PROBLEMS 

I  By  Frank  S.ili'arulo) 

Salem.  Ind. — Three  big  city  congressmen 
got  the  "feel"  and  the  smell  of  the  farm  In 
i  tour  yeftterdriy  observing  "rural-urban" 
day  in  Indlan.i. 

They  tiptoed  through  a  pasture  on  the 
Rascoe  Walker  hill  farm  near  here,  care- 
fully avo;dlng  places  where  cows  once  stood, 
and  got  the  smell  of  a  large  scale  hog  opera- 
tion on  the  Max  Townsend  farm  near 
Marlon. 

Townsend,  54,  son  of  the  late  Gov.  M. 
Clifford  Townsend,  explained  to  the  city  law- 
makers as  they  approached  a  hog  barn  that 
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"the  odor  over  there  I  don't  recommend.  It 
doesn't  smell  like  petunias." 

Later,  Rep.  Frank  Annunzio,  Chicago,  one 
of  three  touring  lawmakers,  confided  to  a 
reporter,  "That  hog  barn  doesn't  smell  half 
as  bad  as  Washington."  He  didn't  elaborate. 

Others  visiting  Hoosier  farms  In  the  day- 
long tour  were  Reps.  James  C.  Corman,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Jonathan  Bingham.  Bronx 
New  York.  All  three  are  Democrats. 

They  were  the  guests  of  two  Indiana  legis- 
lators, Reps.  Lee  H.  Hamilton,  9th  District, 
and  J.  Edward  Roush,  5th  District. 

Townsend  explained  to  the  distinguished 
visitors  that  "hogs  are  not  a  dirty  animal. 
They  are  Intelligent  and  clean  If  they've 
got  room  to  be  clean." 

Annunzio's  district  Includes  the  central 
Westslde  of  Chicago  with  a  population  of 
500,000.  Bingham  described  his  district  In 
the  Bronx  as  a  densely  populated  "bedroom 
district"  with  very  little  Industry  and  meas- 
uring about  2  miles  square. 

Corman  represents  a  suburb  of  Los  An- 
geles with  600,000  population. 

By  contrast,  Hamilton's  9th  District  cov- 
ers 17  counties  with  425,000  population, 
while  Roush  represents  430,000  In  nine  coun- 
ties. Much  of  the  districts  of  both  Hoosier 
congressmen  Is  agriculture. 

Yesterday's  plane-hopping  tour  started  at 
Marlon  with  a  visit  to  the  Townsend  farm, 
lunch  at  the  Falrmount  Methodist  Church, 
a  visit  to  the  Ronald  Smith  dairy  farm,  also 
near  Marlon,  stop  at  the  Elk  Creek  water- 
shed In  Washington  County,  a  tour  of  the 
Roscoe  Walker  farm  near  Salem  and  a  meet- 
ing with  farmers  at  the  Bradle  Shrum  Ele- 
mentary School  in  Salem. 

Visiting  lawmakers  heard  complaints  of 
farmers  and  spokesmen  for  farm  groups  of 
low  prices  and  high  costs;  of  a  "generation 
gap"  where  offspring  of  farmers  are  leaving 
the  farm  for  higher  paying  Jobs  In  the  city. 
of  low  farm  Income  and  high  retail  food 
prices. 

At  Salem,  Farmer  Joseph  Miller  of  Bor- 
den, said  processors  and  chain  stores  are 
making  "too  much  profit  these  days."  He 
said  he  got  $1.50  a  bushel  for  pickles  25 
years  ago  when  they  packed  12  to  a  Jar 
selling  for  15  cents. 

Now  we're  getting  $1.57  and  the  Jar  sells 
for  75  cents." 

He  complained,  too.  of  retail  gouging  on 
cucumbers.  He  said  he  gets  $3  a  bushel  for 
cucumbers  (about  300  to  the  bushel,  he  said) 
which  sells  In  stores  for  19  cents  each. 

The  three  "big  city"  lawmakers  were  im- 
pressed by  the  high  capital  Investment,  the 
mechanization  and  a  high  degree  of  special- 
ization required  for  modem  day  farming. 

When  Rep.  Corman  asked  Farmer  Smith 
how  much  he  received  from  a  quart  of  milk 
retailing  for  30  cents.  Smith  said  "about  9 
cents."  Smith  told  Corman  a  friend  said  he 
couldn't  afford  to  pay  $1  a  pound  for  butter 
"yet  he  owned  a  speed  boat  and  a  color  TV." 

Corman  later  said,  "My  constituents  think 
you  farmers  drive  a  $7,500  Lincoln  Continen- 
tal to  the  postofflce  to  pick  up  your  subsidy 
checks." 

Corman  said  his  constituents  "constantly 
complain  about  the  money  spent  for  agri- 
culture." because,  he  added,  they  didn't  get 
any  of  It. 

In  the  future,  he  said,  he'll  tell  them  that 
while  Congress  appropriated  $150  million  In 
1966  for  Indiana  agriculture  Congress  also 
appropriated  $500  million  for  space  and  de- 
fense contracts  In  his  district. 

While  Callfornlans  pay  taxes  for  support 
of  Indiana  agriculture,  Indiana  farmers  pay 
taxes  for  space  and  defense  contracts  in 
Los  Angeles,  he  said. 

[From  the  Indianapolis  News,  July  24.  1967 J 
It's  Not  Cheap  To  Run  Farms;  Legislators 
Learn 
The  barnyard  looked  like  a  commercial  ex- 
hibit of  farm  equipment,  but  it  wasn't. 


Parmer  Ronald  Smith  of  Grant  County 
merely  rolled  out  hay-making  equipment  to 
impress  three  visiting  big  city  congressmen 
with  the  capital  required  to  farm  today. 

"We've  got  $25,000  In  equipment  right  here 
just  to  make  hay,"  he  told  his  visitors. 

They  included  Reps.  Jonathan  Bingham  of 
New  York,  Frank  Annunzio  of  Chicago  and 
James  C.  Corman  of  Los  Angeles,  all  Demo- 
crats and  all  city  slickers. 

They  were  guests  Friday  of  two  Indiana 
Democrats  in  Congress,  Reps.  Lee  H.  Hamil- 
ton of  the  Ninth  District  and  J.  Edward 
Roush  of  the  Fifth  District,  in  observance  of 
rural-urban  day  in  Indiana. 

Another  Grant  County  farm  visited  was 
that  of  Max  Townsend.  the  third  generation 
of  Townsends  to  farm  on  the  home  place.  He 
is  the  son  of  the  late  M.  Clifford  Townsend, 
former  governor  of  Indiana. 

The  three  lawmakers  were  surprised  to 
learn  that  Townsend  had  a  total  capital  in- 
vestment in  land  and  equipment  of  $350,000. 

Townsend  markets  more  than  1,000  hogs 
a  year. 

Smith  specializes  in  milk  on  a  dairy  farm 
which  has  been  in  the  family  for  more  than 
80  years. 

Smith  told  the  lawmakers  That  government 
storage  of  commodities  beyond  defense  and 
school  lunch  needs  Is  detrimental.  He  said 
he  opposed  subsidies,  adding : 

"We're  independent  enough  to  feel  this 
way.  Tlie  biggest  thing  the  government — 
Congress — can  do  is  to  help  us  operate  our 
own  market  without  undermining  It  from 
the  outside. 

Later  on  the  tour,  Tom  Andrews,  Barthol- 
omew County  Farmers  Union  president, 
compared  the  capital  investment  of  farmers 
to  factory  workers,  or  $100,000  for  most  farm- 
ers and  "the  cost  of  a  dinner  bucket"  to  most 
factory  workers. 

Did  the  visiting  city  congressmen  learn 
anything? 

Tliey  were  Impressed  by  high  money  re- 
qulrernents  in  agriculture  and  the  price 
spread  between  the  farm  and  retail  food 
stores. 

(Prom  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal,  July 

22,  1967) 
Hamh-ton,  RorsH  Lead  Visitors — Three  Big- 
City    Congressmen    Learn    What    Life's 

Like  Down  on  the  Farm 

iBy  Patrick  Siddons) 

From  a  hog  farm  on  the  fertile  flatlands  of 
Northern  Indiana  to  the  corn  and  soybean 
fields  of  rolling  Southern  Indiana,  three  big- 
city  congressmen  got  a  look  at  how  the  other 
half  lives  yesterday. 

They  were  Impressed — or  said  they  were. 

The  three  were  the  guests  of  two  Hoosier 
Democratic  congressmen — Reps.  Lee  H. 
Hamilton  of  the  9th  District  and  J.  Edward 
Roush  of  the  5th — for  the  first  of  what  may 
be  many  Rural-Urban  days  in  the  state. 

The  trio,  also  all  Democrats,  were  Reps. 
Jonathan  Bingham  of  New  York,  who  repre- 
sents a  district  in  the  Bronx;  Frank  Annun- 
zio of  Illinois,  who  represents  a  district  in 
southwest  Chicago,  and  James  C.  Corman  of 
California,  whose  district  is  in  Los  Angeles. 

Their  day  began  early  yesterday  morning 
when  they  flew  from  Washington  to  Indian- 
apolis. It  "ended  about  7:30  o'clock  last  night 
when  a  state  trooper  whisked  them  from  a 
public  meeting  at  Salem  to  Louisville's  Stan- 
dlford  Field  to  catch  a  return  flight  to  Wash- 
ington. 

In  between  they  met  Gov.  Roger  D.  Bran- 
igln;  toured  two  farms  In  Grant  County  in 
Roush's  district;  looked  over  one  of  the  im- 
poundments In  the  Elk  Creek  Watershed  near 
Salem  in  Washington  County;  toured  the 
Roscoe  Walker  crop  and  dairy  farm  near 
Salem,  and  at  Salem's  Bradle  Shrtun  Ele- 
mentary School  told  an  audience  of  about 
125  what  they  had  learned  during  the  day 
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and  listened  to  four  farmers  describe  their 
problems. 

IN  A  COST  SQT-'EEZE 

Wendel  A.  Shlreman  of  Bartholomew 
County  told  them  "The  farmers'  problem? 
It  bolls  down  to  Just  one  word — money  " 

Thomas  Andrews  of  Bartholomew  County 
told  them:  "If  you  blg-clty  congressmen  And 
out  what  gambles  we  farmers  take,  you  re 
going  to  make  us  take  out  federal  gambling 
stamps." 

John  A.  Dreyer  of  Cl.trk  County  said.  "We 
And  ourselves  continually  in  a  cost-price 
squeeze.  And  It's  forcing  more  and  more  of 
us  out  of  agriculture  " 

Joseph  Miller  of  Clark  County  said  Con- 
gress "should  start  investigating  who's  get- 
ting all  the  money  (  from  higher  food  prices  p . 
It's  certainly  not  the  farmer   ' 

Bingham  said  he  was  "impressed  by  the 
growing  gap  between  what  we  pay  for  food 
In  the  stores  and  what  the  farmer  gets. 
Somebody's  getting  the  benefit  of  these  ris- 
ing prices.  A  larger  share  should  go  to  the 
farmer.  I'm  not  sure  how.  But  he  should  get 
more." 

Annunzlo  told  the  farm  people  that  the 
small  businessman  hus  the  same  complaint 
as  the  farmer — insutBclent  return  on  his 
Investment. 

"I'm  a  city  slicker."  Annunzlo  said.  "But 
I  assure  you  I'll  work  for  legislation  to  help 
solve  your  problems." 

Corman  drew  a  laugh  from  the  crowd 
when  he  described  bis  constituents'  view  of 
a  farmer: 

"They  see  the  farmer  as  a  man  who  has  a 
•7,500  Investment  in  a  lu.xury  car  that  he 
use*  once  a  month  to  drive  to  the  poet  offlce 
to  pick  up  his  subsidy  check." 

He  said,  "I  have  learned  more  about 
farming  In  one  day  than  I  had  In  all  my 
46  years  before  today" 

Corman  said.  "There  must  be  some  reason 
that  so  little  of  the  cost  of  food  goes  to  the 
farmer,  and  I  think  Congress  should  search 
for  some  answers." 

Hamilton  said  at  the  end  of  the  day  that 
he  was  "enonnoxisly  pleased"  with  the  effort 
to  make  the  city  congressmen  cognizant  of 
the  problems   In  rural   areas, 

"TTiey  (the  three  visitors)  now  have  a 
greater  appreciation  of  the  cost-price 
squeeze."  Hamilton  said,  "as  well  as  of  the 
enormous  Investment  and  management  ca- 
pacity a  farmer  must  have." 

The  day  was  a  once-ln-a-Ufetlme  event  for 
the  three,  none  of  whom  had  ever  spent  any 
time  on  a  farm. 

But  for  Hamilton.  It  could  be  only  the 
beginning.  He  was  so  happy  with  the  way 
things  turned  out  that  he  wants  to  do  It 
again — Just  when,  he  Isn't  svire 

(From  the  Louisville  Times.  July  22.   1967] 

ItfDiMtK    Gives    Three    Congressmen    Prom 

Bio  Cities  a  Look  at  Farming 

(By  Patrick  Slddons) 

From  a  hog  farm  on  the  fertile  fiatlands 
of  Northern  Indiana  to  the  corn  and  soybean 
fields  of  rolling  Southern  Indiana,  three  btg- 
clty  congressmen  got  a  look  at  how  the  other 
half  lives  yesterday. 

They   were   Impressed  -or   said   they  were. 

The  three  were  the  guests  of  two  Hoosler 
Democratic  congressmen — Reps.  Lee  H. 
Hamilton  of  the  9th  District  and  J  £klward 
Roush  of  the  5th — for  the  first  of  what  may 
be  many  Rural-Urban  days  In  the  state. 

The  trio,  also  all  Democrats,  were  Reps. 
Jonathan  Bingham  of  New  York,  who  rep- 
resents a  district  In  the  Bronx;  Prank 
Annunzlo  of  Illinois,  who  represents  a  dis- 
trict In  southwest  Chicago,  and  James  C. 
Corman  of  California,  whose  district  Is  In 
Loa  Angeles. 

Their  day  began  early  yesterday  morning 
when  they  fiew  from  Washington  to  Indian- 
apolis. It  ended  about  7:30  o'clock  last  night 
when  a  state  trooper  whisked  them  from  a 


public  meeting  at  Salem  to  LomsvlUe's  Stan- 
dlford  Field  to  catch  a  return  flight  to 
Washington 

In  tietween  tiiey  met  Gov.  Roger  D  Branl- 
gln.  toured  two  farnas  In  Grant  County  In 
Boush's  d;strict.  looked  over  one  of  the 
Impoundments  In  the  Elk  Creek  Watershed 
near  Salem  m  Washington  Cuunty;  toured 
the  Hoscoe  Walker  crop  and  dairy  farm  near 
Salem,  and  at  Salem's  Bradle  Shrum  Ele- 
mentary School  told  an  audience  of  about 
125  what  they  had  learned  during  the  day 
and  listened  to  four  farmers  describe  their 
problems. 

I.N    A    COST    SgiEtZE 

Wendel     A.     Shlreman     of     Bartholomew 

Couniy  told  them  'The  farmer's  problem? 
It  bolis  down  to  Juit  one  word — money." 

Thomas  Andrews  of  Bartholomew  County 
told  them:  If  you  blg-clty  congressmen  find 
out  what  gambles  we  farmers  take,  you're 
going  '.o  make  us  take  out  federal  gambling 
stamps  ■ 

John  A.  Dreyer  of  Clark  County  said,  "We 
find  ourselves  continually  In  a  cost-price 
squeeze  And  It's  forcing  more  and  more  of 
us  out  of  agriculture" 

Joseph  Miller  of  Clark  County  said  Con- 
gress "should  start  Investigating  who's  get- 
ting all  the  money  {from  higher  food  prices). 
It's  certainly  not  the  farmer" 

Bingham  s.ild  he  was  "Impressed  liy  the 
growing  gap  between  what  we  pay  for  food 
In  the  stores  and  what  the  farmer  gets. 
Somebody's  getting  the  benefit  of  these  rising 
prices  A  larger  share  should  go  to  the 
farmer.  I'm  not  sure  how  But  he  should  get 
more" 

Annunzlo  told  the  farm  people  that  the 
small  businessman  hits  the  same  complaint 
as  the  fdrmer— Insufficient  return  on  his 
investment, 

'I'm  a  city  slicker."  Annunzlo  said  "But 
I  assure  you  I"1I  work  for  legislation  to  help 
solve  your  problems  " 

Corman  drew  a  laugh  from  the  crowd  when 
he  described  his  con.stltuents'  view  of  a 
farmer 

"Tliey  see  the  f.Txmer  as  a  man  who  hits 
a  $7,500  Investment  In  a  luxury  car  that  he 
u^'es  once  a  month  to  drive  to  the  jxast  office 
to  pick  up  his  subsidy  check." 

He  said.  "I  have  le»rned  more  about  farm- 
ing In  one  day  than  I  had  in  all  my  46  years 
before  today." 

PROBE    BY    CO.VGRESS    UBGED 

Corman  said.  "Tliere  must  be  some  reas»,)n 
that  so  little  of  the  cost  oi  f  lod  goes  to  liie 
farmer,  and  I  think  Congress  should  search 
for  some  answer."  "" 

Hamilton  said  at  the  end  of  the  day  that 
he  was  "enormuusly  plea.sed"  with  the  effort 
to  make  the  city  congressmen  cognizant  of 
the  problems  In  rural  areas 

"They  (the  tluee  visitors)  now  have  a 
greater  appreciation  of  the  cost-price 
squeeze."  Hamilton  said,  "as  well  as  of  the 
enormous  investment  and  management 
capacity  a  farmer  must  have." 

The  day  was  a  once-ln-a-llfetlme  event  for 
the  three  none  of  whom  had  ever  spent  any 
time  on  a  farm. 

But  for  H:imllton.  It  could  be  only  the 
beginning  He  was  so  happy  with  the  way 
things  turned  out  that  he  wants  to  do  It 
again — Just  when  he  Isn't  sure. 

[Prom  the  Columbus  (Ind  )  Republic. 

July  22.  19671 

Faams   in   Trocblb.   CoNCREssacEN   Told 

(By  John  Rutherford) 

Two  Bartholomew  county  farmers  Joined 
two  from  Clark  county  Friday  night  to  warn 
three  "blg-city"  congre.s,sm('n  that  farmers 
are  in  trouble. 

'The  farmers"  problem  bolls  down  to  Just 
one  word— money,"  said  Wendel  A.  Shlre- 
man. who  farms  a  family  farm  on  Rocky 
Point   road   northwest   of    Columbus.    He    la 


master  of  the  Columbus  Grange  and  overseer 
I  vice-president)    of  the  Indiana  Grange. 

"If  you  blg-clty  congressmen  find  out 
what  gambles  we  farmers  take,  you're  going 
to  make  us  take  out  federal  gambling 
stamps,"  said  Thomas  Andrews,  German 
township  fanner  who  Is  president  of  the 
Bartholomew   County   Farmer's   Union. 

Their  remarks  were  made  as  they  sat  on 
the  stage  of  an  elementary  school  at  Salem 
facing  the  three  urban  congressmen  who  sat 
next  to  U.S.  Rep.  Lee  Hamilton  and  U.S, 
Rep  Edward  Roush  who  had  Invited  them  to 
visit  farms  In  the  Ninth  and  Fifth  district* 
of  Indiana. 

US  Rep.  Frank  Annunzlo  of  Chicago  and 
US.  Rep.  James  Corman  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  said  they  had  never  set  foot  on  a  farm 
until  Friday.  U.S.  Rep,  Jonathan  Bingham  of 
New  York  City  said  he  worked  on  an  Investi- 
gation of  farm  problPm,s  in  New  York  when 
.\verlll  Harrlman  was  governor  "but  we  never 
came  up  with  any  answers." 

About  150  persons,  mostly  farmers,  at- 
tended the  farm  conference  at  Salem  follow- 
ing a  day  in  which  the  congressmen  visited 
three  farms,  including  one  near  Salem,  and 
visited  a  dam  and  lake  In  the  Elk  Creek 
water.shed  on  Road  56 

rhe  visiting  congressmen  were  told  that 
m^jbt  Independent  farmers  stay  In  farming  If 
they  can  because  they  like  the  work,  not  the 
money,  but  more  and  more  are  leaving  fann- 
ing because  of  financial  problems.  Many  are 
selling  to  their  neighbors  who  need  to  In- 
crease their  own  acreage  to  keep  a  margin  of 
profit. 

The  Increa.^ed  prices  being  paid  for  food 
by  consumers  Isn't  being  refiected  In  farm 
prices,  It  was  pointed  out, 

A  complete  congressional  Investigation, 
Including  a  finding  of  "who  gets  that 
money."  was  asked. 

The  Clark  county  farmers  un  the  panel 
were  John  A.  Dreyer.  a  Farm  Bureau  mem- 
ber, and  Joseph  Miller,  a  National  Farmers' 
Organization  member,  Mr.  Miller,  who  ha« 
60  acres  of  his  own  land  and  rents  110,  said 
he  has  switched  from  one  commodity  to  an- 
other but  still  is  barely  able  to  make  ends 
meet. 

He  Siiid  he  raises  cucumbers  which  sell  for 
about  19  cents  each  In  the  store,  but  he  sells 
them  on  the  farm  for  $2  a  bushel  and  there 
are  about  300  In  a  bushel, 

"Y<ju  can  figure  that  out,"  he  said.  "I'm 
not  making  the  money," 

I  Prom  the  Columbus  (Ind,)  Republic, 

July  24.  19671 

Crry    Congressmen    Learn    a    Lot    on   Farh 

(By  John  Rutherford) 

"I  am  shocked,"  said  U,S,  Rep,  James  C, 
Corman  of  Los  Angeles, 

"Somebody  Is  getting  the  benefit  of  rising 
prices  and  more  should  be  going  to  the 
farmer."  said  US,  Rep.  Jonathan  Bingham 
of  New  York  City, 

"The  problems  of  the  farmers  with  $100,000 
to  8150.000  Investments  are  similar  to  the 
problems  of  small  businessmen  In  my  dis- 
trict," said  U.S,  Rep.  Frank  .\nnunzlo  of 
Chicago  "'When  Lee  Hamilton  comes  for  my 
vote.  I'll  know  what  he  Is  talking  about" 

The  three  congre.s.^men  from  the  three 
largest  cities  of  the  nation  were  .summing  up 
their  reactions  to  a  day-long  farm  tour 
through  Indiana's  F.fth  and  N'lnth  districts 
as  guests  of  US  Rep  Lee  Him-.Uton  of  Co- 
lumbus and  U  S,  Rep.  Edward  Roush  of 
Huntington, 

The  last  farm  stop  on  the  tour  w.'ts  the 
Roscoe  Walker  farm  on  the  e,i,stern  outskirts 
of  Salem. 

Mr  Walker  farm?.  390  acres  He  owns  260 
and  rents  130.  His  brother,  Randall,  has  ^ 
farm  nearby  and  they  Jointly  inrtn  a  total 
of  800  acres.  They  built  their  present  opera- 
tion from  a  farm  of  their  father, 

Mr.  Walker  has  66  dairy  cows,  54   heifers. 
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two  beef  cows  and  150  hogs.  Field  crops  In- 
clude 100  acres  of  corn,  40  acres  of  wheat,  95 
acres  of  hay  and  silage  and  150  acres  of 
pasture, 

"I'm  doing  pretty  well,"  said  Mr.  Walker. 
He  put  his  arms  around  his  two  daughters. 
"This  is  the  reason  I'm  working  so  hard, 
seven  days  a  week  all  day  long.  One  is  In 
college  and  the  other  will  be  going." 

He  said  the  nice  barns  and  the  machinery 
with  price  tags  In  the  thousands  of  dollars 
may  look  Impressive,  but  they  merely  rep- 
resent the  cost  of  staying  In  business. 

"Farmers,"  he  said,  "are  forced  to  become 
more  and  more  efficient.  Look  at  that  new 
rotary  feeder.  I  put  feed  In  one  end  and  it 
tekes  it  all  along  down  the  trough,  I  brought 
that  because  I  can't  afford  to  hire  farm 
labor  at  the  price  I  can  afford.  I  need  that 
feeder  so  me  and  the  hired  hand  can  get 
on  to  something  else." 

He  has  one  full-time  employee  the  year 
around  and  hires  a  high  school  student  part- 
time. 

Someone  noticed  Jack  Mahuran,  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  Salem  Farmers-Citizens  bank, 
standing  nearby. 

"There's  the  man  that  keeps  you  In  busi- 
ness," someone  yelled, 

"I  keep  him  In  business,"  Mr,  Walker  re- 
joined smilingly. 

In  talk  along  the  way  and  afterwards  at 
a  p.inel  discussion  at  the  Bradle  Shrum  ele- 
mentary school,  the  visiting  congressmen 
also  heard  about  fanners  who  were  not  do- 
ing as  well,  about  those  who  have  given  up 
and  "gone  to  town." 

Said  Rep.  Bingham: 

"Next  time  my  wife  talks  about  food  prices, 
I'll  know  what  to  tell  her." 

Said  Rep,  Corman:  "Out  where  I  come 
from  the  typical  resident  thinks  a  farmer 
1»  someone  with  a  $7,500  investment  and 
drives  a  high-priced  car  to  town  to  cash  his 
subsidy  checks.  I  certainly  learned  different 
today," 

All  three  visiting  congressmen  Indicated 
they  would  look  with  favor  on  a  congres- 
sional Investigation. 

"There  are  46  congressmen  from  the  three 
largest  US.  cities,"  said  Rep.  Corman.  "They 
make  up  10  percent  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. You  can  be  sure  we  are  going 
to  tell  them  what  we  found  out  here." 

He  said  it  took  little  Imagination  to  real- 
ize that  what  happens  on  the  farm  has  a 
very  direct  bearing  on  the  life  of  city  people 
and  that  city  people  should  be  as  concerned 
about  production,  marketing  and  processing 
of  farm  products  as  farmers  are. 

[Prom    the    Marlon    (Ind,)    Chronicle,    July 
21,   1967) 
Congressmen  Tour  Farms  in  County 

Fifth  District  Rep.  J.  Edward  Roush  and 
Ninth  District  Rep,  Lee  Hamilton  served  as 
hosts  today  to  three  visiting  congressmen 
from  metropolitan  areas  on  tours  of  farms 
In  the  two  Hoosler  congressmen's  home 
districts. 

The  blg-clty  legislators  were  James  Cor- 
man of  Los  Angeles,  F^nk  Annunzlo  of  Chi- 
cago and  Jonathan  Bingham,  of  New  York 
City, 

The  party  arrived  at  Marlon  airport  at 
11:30  am.  today,  following  departure  from 
Weir  Cook  Airport  In  Indianapolis,  where 
the  congressmen  held  a  news  conference. 

Immediately  after  their  arrival  here,  they 
traveled  to  the  Max  Townsend  farm,  south- 
west of  M.AJ-Ion,  to  view  the  farm  and  talk 
with  Townsend, 

Strolling  through  the  central  farmyard, 
the  congressmen  from  the  bustling  metrop- 
olis' fired  questions  at  Townsend,  asking  him 
the  cost  of  maintaining  hie  farm  and  about 
his  major  problems. 

Townsend  explained  to  the  men  that  he 
raises  hogs  as  the  group  toured  the  various 
farm  structures,  then  demonstrated  the  farm 
equipment. 


The  group  left  the  farm  ahead  of  schedule 
for  the  men  were  slated  to  eat  lunch  and 
tour  the  Ronald  Smith  farm  near  Radley 
before  fiylng  to  two  farms  In  Rep.  Hamilton's 
ninth  district. 

The  two  Hoosler  congressmen  hope  to  ac- 
quaint their  visitors  "with  the  problems 
facing  many  farmers  in  the  nation,  so  that 
they  might  more  fully  understand  the  needs 
of  these  farmers. 

While  In  the  ninth  district,  the  party  will 
tour  the  Elk  Creek  Watershed  for  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  scope  of  the  project. 
They  will  visit  the  Roscoe  Walker  farm  for 
a  tour  and  supper.  The  highlight  of  the 
Southern  Indiana  tour  "will  be  a  farm  con- 
ference at  the  Bradle  Elementary  School  in 
Salem,  at  which  area  farm  leaders  and  the 
visiting  congressmen  "will  exchange  views. 

The  entourage  will  depart  from  Louisville's 
Municipal  Airport  at  8:30  p,m.  for  the  trip 
back  to  Washington. 

[Prom    the   Marlon    (Ind.)    Leader-Tribune, 

July  22,  1967] 

Bio-CiTY  Congressmen  Get  Taste  of 

HoosiER  Farm  Life 

(By  John  Chambers) 

Three  blg-clty  congressmen,  one  of  whom 
had  never  been  on  a  farm  before,  visited 
two  Grant  County  farms  Friday  during  a 
flying  tour  of  Indiana  and  learned  first  hand 
about  a  Hoosler  farmer's  problems. 

The  three  Democratic  congressmen  from 
the  metropolitan  areas  of  Los  Angeles,  the 
Bronx  and  Chicago  also  held  a  three-week- 
old  pig,  ate  a  Hoosler  fried  chicken  dinner, 
sampled  4-H  cakes  and  took  home  jars  of 
4-H  canned  green  beans. 

Rep.  Jonathan  Bingham,  Bronx;  Rep. 
Frank  Annunzlo,  Chicago,  and  Rep.  James 
C,  Corman,  Los  Angeles,  were  guests  of  Rep, 
J.  Edward  Roush.  of  Indiana's  Fifth  District, 
and  Rep.  Lee  H,  Hamilton,  of  Indiana's  Ninth 
District. 

Swelling  the  touring  party  to  46  were 
Democrat  party  workers,  newsmen  anjjl  two 
Purdue  University  farm  specialists  who  vis- 
ited the  Max  Townsend  hog  farm  on  Swayzee 
Road  and  the  Ronald  Smith  dairy  farm,  Rt. 
1,  Jonesboro. 

Rep,  Annunzlo  admitted  during  a  press 
conference  which  opened  the  tour  at  Wier 
Cook  Airport,  Indianapolis,  "I've  voted  for 
$41  million  m  agricultural  appropriations, 
but  this  is  the  first  time  I've  been  on  a 
farm  " 

Neither  of  the  blg-clty  congressmen  has  a 
single  farmer  In  his  district. 

Rep.  Hamilton  explained  during  the  press 
conference  that  the  tour  was  arranged  to 
give  the  congressmen  a  chance  to  learn  about 
farm  problems  and  to  share  with  farmers 
some  urban  problems. 

The  three  particular  congressmen  were 
chosen,  according  to  Rep.  Roush,  because 
they  were  leaders  who  could  convey  to  their 
delegations  the  problems  of  farmers. 

The  five  congressmen,  and  two  Purdue 
farm  specialists,  Noah  Hadley  and  Dr.  John 
Dunbar,  flew  with  newsmen  to  Marion  Mu- 
nicipal Airport  In  a  Purdue  University  DC-3 
airplane. 

Hadley  is  head  of  the  university's  farm 
management  extension  department  and 
Dunbar  Is  assistant  director  of  the  extension 
department. 

In  a  caravan  of  cars  driven  by  Democrat 
workers  and  others,  the  touring  party  went 
first  to  the  Townsend  farm  where  Congress- 
men tried  holding  a  three-week-old  pig  in 
Townsend's  farrowing  house. 

Rep.  Bingham  remarked,  "That's  the  first 
time  I  ever  held  a  pig."  Rep.  Annunzlo 
quipped  on  leaving  the  farrowing  house,  "and 
50  per  cent  of  my  constituency  are  Jewish." 

From  the  Townsend  farm  the  group  went 
to  Falrmount  Methodist  Church  for  a  fried 
chicken  dinner  cooked  by  women  of  the 
church. 


Here  the  congressmen  also  sampled  cakes 
baked  by  4-H  Club  members  Dixie  Manwell, 
Rt.  4,  Marlon,  and  Donna  Endsley,  Rt,  2, 
Marlon. 

Each  of  the  three  congressmen  was  given 
a  paper  sack  containing  a  jar  of  green  beans 
canned  by  an  anonymous  4-H  Club  girl. 

The  group  then  visited  the  Smith  family's 
Linlawn  FEirm  where  tour  members  inspected 
machinery,  the  bulk  milk  tank,  milking  par- 
lour and  free  stall  housing. 

Questions  asked  by  the  congressmen  of 
the  farmers  were  about  the  amount  of  in- 
vestment required  by  their  operations,  the 
amount  of  property  tax  paid  in  the  state, 
rate  of  depreciation  on  machinery  and  how 
the  feed  grain  program  has  affected  the  op- 
erations. 

Replies  were  frank  and  open  and  the 
farmers  responded  with  figures.  Both  farmers 
stressed  the  amount  of  capital  Involved. 

Replies  occasionally  were  hampered  by  the 
city  congressmen's  lack  of  farm  background. 

In  showing  his  machinery,  Townsend  iden- 
tified a  corn  picker  head  for  a  combine,  then 
remembering,  added,  "you  do  know  what  a 
combine  Is,  don't  you," 

The  two  Grant  County  farms  on  the  tour 
were  selected  because  they  were  medium  size, 
to  contrast  with  the  800  and  900-acre  farms 
later  visited  In  Rep,  Hamilton's  district,  they 
were  close  to  Marlon  airport  and  showed  hog 
and  dairy  operations,  according  to  Bill  Stan- 
ton, Roush's  administrative  assistant. 

After  leaving  Grant  County  the  touring 
party  fiew  to  Seymour  and  drove  to  Salem  to 
see  the  Elk  Creek  Watershed,  Roscoe  Walker 
farm  and  attend  a  public  meeting  with  farm 
leaders  at  Bradle  Shrum  Elementary  School. 


[From   the  Huntington  Herald-Press, 

J\Uy  23,  1967] 

Three   From    City    Spend   Day    on   Indiana 

Farms 

(By  Jim  Morrison) 

DOWN    ON   the  farm 

Ronald  Smith,  a  Grant  County  dairy  farm- 
er whose  family  has  been  on  the  same  land 
for  80  years,  was  surrounded  by  CongreM- 
men. 

But  the  Congressmen  were  just  Interested 
neighbors  to  Smith  who  kicked  the  ground 
a  little,  looked  directly  into  the  eyes  of  Rep. 
Johnathan  Bingham  of  Bronx  County  New 
York  and  answered  the  question  without  any 
hesitation, 

"I  wouldn't  be  in  favor  of  government 
subsidy,"  Smith  said,  "and  I  wouldn't  be  In 
favor  of  government  buying  of  milk  to  sup- 
fxjrt  the  price." 

"I  think  the  government  should  buy  all 
of  the  milk  it  can  use  for  Its  own  needs — 
for  the  armed  forces  and  the  school  lunch 
program — but  not  for  storage.  All  that  can 
do  in  the  long  run  is  hurt  the  price." 

"What  do  you  think  your  major  problem 
as  far  as  price  Is  concerned  Is?  asked  Con- 
gressman James  C.  Corman  of  Los  Angeles. 

IMPORTS 

"Imports  filled  up  the  gap  In  the  domestic 
market  and  kept  the  price  down,"  Smith 
answered. 

"How  much  do  you  get  for  a  quart  of  milk 
that  sells  In  my  district  for  30  cents,"  Cor- 
man asked. 

"About  nine  cents,"  Smith  eald,  after  some 
calculation. 

Rep,  Corman,  Rep.  Bingham  and  Rep. 
Frank  Annunzle  whose  district  Includes  the 
Chicago  loop,  just  shook  their  heads. 

"And  he  only  gets  to  keep  about  2  centa 
of  that,"  Noah  Hadley,  head  of  Purdue's 
Farm  Management  Di"vlslon  added. 

CITY  slickers 
Three  leaders  In  the  congressional  delega- 
tions from  the  nation's  three  largest  cities 
came  Friday  to  see  what  all  of  this  fuss  about 
a  farm  problem  might  be.  They  came  at  the 
invitation    of    Fifth    District    Congressman 
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J.  Edward  Roush  and  Ninth  Enstrlct  Con- 
gressman Lee  H.  Hamilton  And  they  left 
with  something  to  think  about. 

"My  constltuenta  think  a  farmer  Is  some- 
one who  has  a  17. 500  inve«tment  In  a  Lin- 
coln Continental  that  he  uses  to  drive  to 
the  bank  to  deposit  his  subsidy  check,"  Rep. 
Corman  told  a  crowd  at  Salem 

"In  my  seven  years  m  congress  I've  voted 
on  $41  billion  in  a»?ricultura:  appraprUtlons 
and  thlB  Is  the  first  time  I've  been  on  a 
farm."  he  said. 

In  addition  to  visiting  Smith  and  the 
Salem  meeting,  the  day-long  tour — made  by 
car  and  Purdue  DC~3— visited  Max  Town- 
send's  360  acre  Grant  county  hog  farm,  the 
Elk  Creek  Watershed  where  Soil  Con.'serva- 
tlonlat  "Red"  Wilson  sold  soil  and  water 
conservation  wl^h  the  fervor  of  an  evan- 
gelist, and  the  Rosrose  Walker  farm  lu  Wash- 
ington County. 

NOT     SMALL 

None  of  the  farms  visited  were  small,  but 
none  were  corporate  giants  either.  What 
Roush  and  Hamilton  were  tryin*?  to  show  the 
Congressmen  were  the  problems  of  the  very 
efficient  farmer,  with  enough  capital  backing 
and  enough  mechanization  to  stay  In  busl- 
nea«.  '■^* 

"If  these  men  are  having  trouble— and  it's 
easy  to  see  that  they  are — the  ones  without 
that  much  land  or  money  Just  won  t  m  ike 
It."  Rep.  Annunzlo  said  sadly. 

His  Judgment  was  confirmed  by  Hadley 
who  said  that  30  percent  of  Indiana  farms 
produce  75  percent  of  the  ca.sh  sales  Fe-*-er 
farms  are  going  to  be  producing  more  crops 
all  of  the  time,  Hadley  suggested 

TOGETHER 

At  the  Walker  f:irm,  ladles  of  the  Farm 
Bureau,  Farmers  Union,  Grincje  and  NFO 
combined  to  turn  out  a  typical  Hoosler  farm 
supper  that  left  the  conjjres.'imen  stur*pd 
and  happy. 

The  ladles  of  the  Falrmount  Methodist 
Church  had  done  the  same  thing  for  lunch. 

Members  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  Farmers 
Union.  Farm  Bureau  and  NFO,  put  together 
a  panel  at  Salem  to  try  to  explain  once  again 
what  the  farm  problem  w.is. 

Some  of  their  comments: 

"When  I  went  Into  truck  farming,  a  bushel 
of  pickles  eold  for  tl  60  and  a  can  of  pickles 
In  the  store  sold  for  15  cents.  Now  I  get  51  57 
a  bushel  for  my  pickles  and  they  cost  75 
cents  a  can  In  the  store  " 

"If  you  people  ever  find  out  how  much  of 
a  gamble  we  lake  every  year,  we'll  probably 
have  to  start  buying  federal  gambling 
stamps." 

"I've  had  to  chase  all  my  kids  off  the  fnrm, 
and  that's  a  traigedy  in  America  " 

"If  I  didn't  get  along  with  my  banker  I 
couldn't  stay  In  this  business  I'd  be  In  the 
factory  or  on  the  County  Highway— everyone 
can  get  a  Job  there." 

tMPRBSSrt) 

What  Impressed  the  vtsitln?  cnnerpsomen'' 

"I  was  Impressed  by  the  tremendoua 
capital  Investment  farming  requires."  said 
Rep.  Corman. 

"It's  been  a  valuable  experience  for  me." 
said  Rep.  Bingham.  "I  think  we  must  learn 
th*t  for  farm  and  the  city  to  prosper,  we 
must  prosper  together  " 

"I  found  out  that  my  committee  'bank- 
ing) has  a  great  influence  on  farming 
through  Its  effect  on  the  interest  rate,"  sul'l 
Rep.  Annunzlo  "And  I  think  we  have  to  stop 
talking  about  farmers  as  8/^)meone  comfiletely 
different.  We  should  refer  to  them  a.s  small 
buslneMmen." 

NOT     SOLVED 

This  Visit,  as  Congres-sm  jn  Roush  said,  did 
not  solve  the  farm  problem,  but  according  to 
Rep.  Hamilton,  it  could  have  Its  effect  on 
the  10  percent  of  congress  th  it  In  contained 
In  the  three  delegations  represented  by  the 
visiting  congressmen. 

It  also  convinced  a  lot  of  Indiana  farmers 


in  two  congressional  districts  that  the  "Big 
City  Boys"  are  human  beings  with  problems 
too  and  perhaps  not  so  heartless  after  all. 

[From   the  Decatur   ilnd  t    Dallv   Democrat, 

July  22,   19671 
"CrrT     Slickers"     Visit     Hoosier     F.^RMS — 

Represe.nt.\tive  J.   Edward  Rovsh   Bri.ncs 

Big-City   CoNaREssMEN   to   .■\RE.^ 

Rep.  J  Edward  Roush,  of  the  iiith  dlitnct, 
representing  Adams  county,  flew  three  "big- 
city"  congressmen  Into  the  district  Friday 
to  get  a  good  look  at  a  Hoosler  farm  area, 
and   a   better  appreciation  of  farm  progress. 

The  three  congressmen — from  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  Los  .\ngeles — were  am.ized  at 
Ihe  cleanliness,  at  the  complicated  machin- 
ery and  mechanization  of  the  farm,  at  the 
costs  Involved,  and  with  rural  life  in  gen- 
eral. 

Arriving  in  Marlon  at  11  am  after  a  brief 
stfvp  with  Gov.  Roger  Branlgln  In  Indian- 
apolis, the  three  congressmen — Jonathan 
Bingham,  of  the  Bronx,  Prank  Annunzio  of 
Chicago,  and  James  C  Corman  of  Los  An- 
geles— talked  briefly  with  the  press  before 
proceeding   to    the    Max   Towsend    iarm 

The  Towsend  farm,  a  third  gener.itlon 
f;unlly  farm  with  360  acres  Includes  160 
acres  in  corn,  140  acres  In  soybeans — and 
500  hogs,  with  70  to  75  brcxxl  scjws. 

.Accompanying  the  group  was  Lee  Hamil- 
ton, Columbus,  personable  congressman 
from  the  state's  ninth  district,  which  was 
Visited  later  in  the  day,  after  leaving  the 
fifth  district. 

.■\fter  lea-. Ing  the  Townsend  farm,  the 
group  went  to  Falrmount.  a  small  Grunt 
county  community,  where  the  church  ladles 
had  prepared  a  delicious  chicken  dinner, 
with   4-H    prize   chocolate   cake   for    dessert. 

After  lunch,  the  group  went  to  the  300- 
acre  Ronald  Smith  Farm,  a  dairy  operation 
with  70  milking  cows  and  150  head  ol  Uve- 
srock.  The  huge  haymaking  machine.^,  rep- 
resenting an  Investment  of  $25,000.  were  in 
operation.  The  milk  house  and  herd  were  also 
vlsltc-d. 

A  number  of  other  farm  leaders,  Including 
some  from  the  state  ASC  office  and  from 
Purdue  university,  accompanied  the  group, 
and    helped    explain    questions. 


A     NEW     FORM     OB'    GOVERNMENT 
FOR    THE    NATIONS   CAPITAL 

Mr.     PICKLE.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman, 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs]  may  extend 
111.'?  remark.s  at  thi.s  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extranpou.s  matter. 

The  SPE.AKBH^  pro  tem[X)re.  I.s  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  pentlcman 
from  Texas? 

There  vi,a.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  JACOBS  Mr.  S[)eaker,  President 
Johnson'.s  plan  for  modernizinc  and  i-e- 
orKani/lnt,'  the  covernment  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  U  continulnK  to  receive  the 
active  and  growing  .support  of  groups 
and  Individual  citizens  from  all  walk.s 
of  life 

Newspapers,  members  of  the  present 
Board  of  Comini.^sioners,  and  repre.senta- 
tivcs  of  both  major  ix)Iilica!  parties  have 
all  expre.'^.sed  their  .^olid  suijport  for  the 
President's  efforts  to  move  Washington 
out  of  the  "horse-and-buKKy  days"  and 
into  the  p.'-e.sent  and  future. 

There  Is  hardly  anything  stopping  the 
Pre.sideni's  plan  except  Indifference. 

But  we  cannot  remain  Indifferent  to 
the  crushing  needs  of  a  city,  many  of 
who.se  residents  need  better  education, 
jobs,  hou-slng.  and  other  services. 

A  friend  of  mine  has  a  plaque  on  the 


wall  that  shows  two  people  slouching  in 
chairs  in  the  midst  of  stacks  of  dirty 
dishes  and  other  household  disorder. 
The  caption  of  the  plaque  says  "Next 
week  we've  pot  to  get  organized." 

To  organize  is  to  put  things  into  their 
proper  places.  And,  so  far  as  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  functions  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  are  con- 
cerned. I  believe  that  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  3  of  1967  is  a  long  stride  to- 
ward putting  things  into  their  proper 
places. 

The  plan  does  not  alter  the  denial  of 
.self-government  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. But  it  does,  at  least,  assure  that  the 
appointed  government  will  not  trip  over 
its  own  heads. 

The  three-commissioner  system  of 
scrambled  executive  and  legislative  re- 
sponsibility has  been  a  pretty  good 
arrangement  in  America  for  small  towns 
and  uncomplicated  counties.  Such  units 
need  so  little  time  and  effort  to  be  spent 
on  community  problems  that  three  peo- 
ple can  divide  their  attention  between 
legislative  and  executive  problems,  reach 
slow  and  compromised  executive  deci- 
sions, and  still  have  time  to  go  out  and 
farm.  Such  situations  do  not  require 
full-time  government. 

But  big  cities  require  not  just  full,  but 
overtime  government. 

Executive  action  for  big  cities  just  as 
for  big  countries  and  corporations  must 
be  dynamic  and,  in  many  instances, 
swift  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
teeming  agenda  of  executive  responsi- 
bility. 

Lt'u'islative  action  must  be  deliberate 
but  also  deliberative.  By  its  more  far- 
reaching  nature,  legislative  action  must 
and  can  involve  more  delay  than  execu- 
tive action. 

P^or  the  same  person  to  attempt  both 
functions  at  the  same  time  in  the  huge 
enterprise  of  big-city  government  is  to 
divide  his  efforts  .so  as  to  give  each  func- 
tion les>  than  full  devotion. 

■'AH  that  you  do."  my  mother  used  to 
say.  "do  with  your  might,  for  things 
done  by  half  are  never  done  right." 

Wr  all  believe  in  the  .separation  of 
powers  even  though  those  powers  flow 
from  the  same  .•source  And  this  means 
tliat,  though  the  three  logical  branches 
of  Government  may  overlai)  for  thi^  pur- 
IHjso  of  collaboration,  no  one  branch 
.-■hould  run  the  whole  show.  This  has  a 
lot  to  do  with  liberty. 

There  has  never  been  much  of  a  prob- 
lem along  the.se  lines  in  the  small  town 
or  county,  because  th.e  affair.s  of  govern- 
ment arc  close  enough  to,  and  uncom- 
plicated enou'^ih  for,  the  governed  to  keep 
clo.'je  tabs  and  control. 

But  this  Is  not  so  with  huge  enterprise. 

Once  you  accept  the  principle  of  sepa- 
ration of  ix)wers  in  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia trovernmcnt.  there  Is  still  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  to  have  one  or  three 
expcntlves. 

That  a  three-member  executive  in  a 
large  enlerpri.se  represents  weak  and  in- 
decisive action  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
Indeed,  wh^  it  was  the  wish  of  some 
to  emasculate  the  United  Nations  Sec- 
retariat they  proix)sed  that  the  Secre- 
tariat be  divided  into  such  an  arrange- 
ment. 

Ttie  an.swer  of  the  large  business  cor- 
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poration  to  the  question  of  v.hether  to 
have  a  one  or  three-headed  executive  is 
Invariably  to  choose  the  individual  execu- 
tive in  order  to  accomplish  the  dally  deci- 
sive action  indispensable  to  meeting  ex- 
ecutive respcnsibility. 

The  answer  of  50  States  is  one  individ- 
ual executive. 

The  answer  of  most  big  cities  is  one 
individual  executive. 

In  fact,  the  answer  of  America  is  one 
individual  executive,  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive. 

And  one  of  our  former  Chief  Execu- 
tives is  said  to  have  placed  a  plaque  on 
his  desk  displaying  the  words,  "This  is 
where  the  buck  stops." 

No  three  mortals  can  act  in  concert 
as  one.  And  the  only  supernatural  aspect 
to  such  an  arrangement,  where  a  torrent 
of  big  city  executive  decisions  must  be 
made  daily,  is  an  eternal  triangle  around 
which  the  buck  forever  orbits. 

There  is  also  another  facet  of  the 
President's  enlightened  plans  and  hopes 
for  the  Nation's  Capital — that  is  a  voice 
in  the  Congress  for  the  800,000  citizens 
who  now  remain  without  representation 
In  the  Capital  City  of  their  own  country. 

Hearings  are  now  being  held  on  the 
feasibility  of  approving  an  elected  repre- 
sentative for  the  District. 

This  is  indeed  good  news.  It  is  a  step 
which  complements  the  President's  re- 
organization plan.  It  is  a  step  which 
will  neatly  supplement  District  home 
rule  when  it  comes — as  it  must  come,  If 
Washington,  D.C.,  is  to  take  its  rightful 
place  as  a  progressive,  responsible  munic- 
ipality among  the  great  cities  of  our 
country. 

Following  are  an  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times  supporting  representa- 
tion for  the  District  in  the  Congress,  and 
a  very  thoughtful  article  from  the 
Washington  Star  which  also  applauds 
our  hopeful  start  toward  such  repre- 
sentation: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  21.  1967] 
When  Will  the  DisTRifT  of  Coh-mbia  Join 

THE   U.MTED   ST.^TES  OF  AMERICA? 

W'hlle  many  states  continue  to  strive  to 
achieve — and  some  to  avert — the  Supreme 
Court's  "one-man,  one-vote"  dictum.  Con- 
gress has  resumed  consideration  of  the  plight 
of  800  000  Americans  who,  except  In  Presi- 
dential elections,  have  no  vote:  the  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Hearings  opened  In  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  on  a  constitutional  amendment 
that  would  provide  one  seat  in  the  House  for 
the  District,  with  authority  for  Congress  later 
to  increase  the  number  to  a  maximum  of  the 
two  Senators  and  two  Representatives  the 
District  would  be  allowed  if  It  were  a  state 
With  a  population  of  800,000. 

Justification  for  this  extension  of  funda- 
mental citizenship  rights  to  the  disfranchised 
Washlngtonlans  and  for  concurrent  efforts  to 
grant  the  District,  with  Its  huge  Negro  popu- 
lation, at  last  a  degree  of  home  rule,  should 
not  have  to  be  labored.  There  Is  no  Justice  or 
logic  at  all  In  a  system  that  denies  to  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  live  lu  the  nation's  capital 
noting  rights  that  the  highest  court  In  the 
land  has  so  vigorously  reasserted  for  citizens 
of  all  the  states.  Including  eleven  states 
whose  populations  are  smaller  than  that  of 
the  District. 

[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Star,  July  23, 
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culminating  the  District  of  Columbia's  long 
fight  to  win  voting  representation  in  Con- 
gress. On  the  basis  of  last  week's  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  hearings,  however,  there 
is  a  very  bright  prospect  that  this  will  be  the 
session  of  Congress  which  finally  sets  in  mo- 
tion the  constitutional  amendment  which  is 
required  to  grant  that  right. 

Some  months  ago.  Chairman  Celler  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  told  a  group  of  Wash- 
lngtonlans that  there  Is  still  a  considerable 
"chasm  of  Indifference"  on  the  subject  in 
Congress.  This  attitude  Is  partially  due,  he 
said,  to  a  skepticism  as  to  whether  District 
residents  really  want  congressional  repre- 
sentation— and  really  need  it. 

The  manner  In  which  Washington's  citi- 
zens responded  to  the  chairman's  challenge 
last  week,  however,  with  more  of  the  same 
to  come  when  the  hearings  resume  on 
Wednesday,  ought  to  eliminate  those  doubts 
completely. 

It  Is  virtually  unheard  of.  In  this  city,  for 
organizations  with  the  diversified  interests  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union,  labor,  the  Home  Rule  Commit- 
tee, the  two  competing  local  political  parties 
and  the  Federation  of  Citizens'  Associations 
to  come  together  for  any  purpose.  When  the 
purpose  is  to  express  total  agreement  on  a 
subject  as  sensitive  as  District  voting  rights, 
and  when  these  groups  are  Joined  as  well  by 
a  parade  of  both  Democratic  and  Repu'olican 
legislators,  only  an  unconscious  Congress 
could  fall  to  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

The  reaction  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
Itself  Is  equally  encouraging.  Nearly  a  third 
of  the  Influential  committee's  members.  In 
fact,  already  are  sponsoring  one  or  another 
of  the  several  versions  of  representation 
amendments.  At  the  hearings,  they  raised  a 
number  of  questions  dealing  with  the  de- 
gree of  representation  which  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  should  specify,  and  the 
manner  In  which  District  representation 
shoiild  be  added  to  the  present  houses  of 
Congress.  Almost  without  exception,  however, 
these  questions  were  discussed  In  terms  of 
how  best  to  answer  them — not  at  all  as  Insur- 
mountable problems. 

The  amendment  with  the  broadest  sup- 
port— urged  by  President  Johnson  and  co- 
sponsored  by  several  congressmen  Including 
Chairman  Celler — would  specifically  author- 
ize the  District  to  elect  one  voting  repre- 
sentative to  the  House,  and  permit  Congress 
thereafter,,  at  its  discretion,  to  grant  further 
representation  in  both  the  House  and  Senate. 
Six  other  proposals,  however,  also  are  pend- 
ing— ranging  from  one  which  leaves  the 
question  of  specific  representation  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  future  Congresses,  to  one 
specifying  Immediate  representation  by  two 
senators  and  the  full  number  of  House  mem- 
bers to  which  the  District  would  be  entitled 
if  It  were  a  state. 

What  Is  the  proper  form  for  the  amend- 
ment to  take?  The  Star  believes,  as  we  have 
always  believed,  that  District  residents  ulti- 
mately should  enjoy  the  full  representation. 
Including  two  senators.  We  hope,  therefore, 
that  the  constitutional  amendment  will 
move  as  far  In  that  direction  as  Congress  is 
willing  to  go. 

Should  Congress"  willingness  at  this  point 
stop  short  of  that  ultimate  goal,  however, 
as  most  members  of  Congress  believe  will 
be  the  case,  no  one  should  be  dismayed. 

For  the  pre-eminent,  essential  purpose  of 
the  amendment  Is  to  correct  an  uninten- 
tional omission  In  the  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  for  167  years  has  senselessly 
precluded  the  District  from  any  meaningful 
voice  In  Congress.  The  ball  game  will  still  be 
won  If  the  amendment  follows  the  pattern 
proposed  by  the  President.  The  only  essen- 
tial consideration,  In  that  event,  Is  that  the 
amendment's  language  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  Congress"  right  In  the  future  to  grant  ad- 
ditional degrees  of  representation,  without 
the  necessity  of  amending  the  Constitution 
a  second  time. 


The  constitutional  Justifications  for  this 
action  are  too  well  established  to  require  fur- 
ther repetition  here.  Too  often  In  the  past, 
however,  the  great  practical  importance  of 
national  representation — both  to  District 
citizens  and  to  the  Congress — has  been 
glossed  over.  During  the  current  hearings, 
this  was  a  point  to  which  members  of  Con- 
gress kept  returning. 

Chairman  Celler  commented  recently  that 
he  receives  a  steady  flow  of  District  residents 
at  his  office  seeking  advice  and  help.  "Were 
I  to  Uiadertake  all  the  chores  requested,"  he 
said,  "it  might  pre-empt  all  the  time  I  must 
give  to  my  own  constituents;  and  what  is 
true  of  me  Is  true  of  all  the  other  members 
of  Congress.  What  recourse  do  I  have  but  to 
send  a  supplicant  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee?  Yet  no  one  on  the  District 
Committee  comes  from  the  District." 

Representatives  Gude,  Mathlas  and  Broy- 
hill,  in  their  individual  testimony  all  cited 
instances  of  burdensome  District  "case 
work" — a  load  which  they  said  Is  fair  neither 
to  their  own  constituents  nor  the  District. 
Mathlas  commented  that  all  congressmen 
constantly  face  a  severe  problem  In  dividing 
their  time  between  national  affairs  and  their 
allegiance  "to  their  own  purely  local  obliga- 
tions." In  regard  to  the  District,  he  said,  "we 
need  people  whose  primary  loyalty  Is  to  the 
people  who  elect  them." 

District  Democratic  chairman  Tllford 
Dudley  argued  that  most  members  of  Con- 
gress are  not  fully  aware  of  "the  frustrations 
and  often  the  anger  of  District  citizens  In 
having  no  place  to  go"  to  press  their  In- 
terests. Of  course  he  is  right.  Nor,  In  any 
real  sense,  do  the  officials  running  the  city 
have  "a  place  to  go."  The  District  needs  rep- 
resentatives, In  positions  of  authority,  to  ex- 
plain, to  press  and  to  vote  for  the  city's 
needs — and  to  provide  a  channel  through 
which  Washlngtonlans  also  can  participate 
directly  In  the  making  of  decisions  on  na- 
tional and  international  affairs. 

Representative  Nelsen  of  Minnesota,  who 
has  given  far  more  than  his  share  of  attention 
to  the  District,  accurately  summed  up,  from 
Congress"  viewpoint,  the  role  of  the  District's 
man  in  Congress.  "He  would  be  intimately 
aware,"  siiid  Nelson,  "of  the  many  problems 
affecting  the  800.000  citizens  of  the  District. 
He  would  provide  a  close,  regular  and  con- 
tinuing liaison  between  the  Congress  and  the 
local  community.  He  would  have  a  knowl- 
edgeable voice  in  presenting  to  Congress  the 
District's  fKDsitlon  on  such  vital  areas  as  tax- 
ation and  school  needs.  Moet  of  all  he  would 
have  a  vote." 

Several  members  of  the  Celler  committee 
question  whether,  at  the  time  voting  repre- 
sentation Is  given  to  the  District,  the  same 
privileges  should  be  extended  through  the 
Constitution  also  to  territories  such  as  Puerto 
Rico. 

But  the  fact,  of  course.  Is  that  a  constitu- 
tional channel  already  is  open  through  which 
territories  may  progress  toward  this  right — 
as  In  the  case  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska — by 
achieving  statehood.  The  District,  however,  is 
neither  a  state  nor  a  territory.  It  is  a  unique 
political  enclave,  under  Congress'  control, 
where  the  federal  Interest  Is  paramount  and 
inviolable.  No  matter  what  happens.  It  will 
remain  so.  And  It  is  this  distinction  which  re- 
quires the  extraordinary  process  of  constltu- 
tlon.ll  amendment  as  the  only  means  of 
achieving  representation  In  the  legislative 
body  which  ultimately  controls  District  af- 
fairs. 

In  opening  the  House  hearings.  Chairman 
Celler  noted  that  the  anomaly  of  District 
inhabitants,  found  worthy  of  voting  for  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  but  not  for  a  voice 
In  the  national  legislature.  Is  "the  one  signlfl. 
cant  omission"  In  this  nation's  effort  to 
achieve  universal  enfranchisement.  He  asked 
on  what  basis  this  omission  can  be  Justlfled 
any  longer. 

The  answer  Is  that  no  justification  ezlsta. 
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LOOTING  THE  TAXPAYERS 
THROUGH  JUNK  MAIL 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Hechler]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  rattle  of  gunfire  m  Detroit 
and  a  score  of  other  American  cities  was 
so  loud  that  it  drowned  out  a  llttle- 
notlced  looting  of  millions  of  dollars 
which  the  taxpayers  may  be  forced  Xq^ 
fork  over  to  the  junk  mailers  in  the  next 
few  years. 

While  the  race  riots  raued  and  stole 
the  headlines,  another  kind  of  steal  was 
taking  place  quietly  and  stealthily — and 
the  victims  were  Mr.  and  Mrs  John  Q. 
Public. 

A    VICTORY    FOR    THE     JUNK    MAILfR-S 

The  direct-mail  indu.stry  has  a  greedy, 
powerful,  and  highly  effective  lobby 
This  week  that  lobby  scored  a  very  .sig- 
nificant victory  at  the  expense  of  ever>' 
citizen  who  mails  a  personal  letter,  and 
who  pays  his  taxes  to  subsidize  third- 
class  mail. 

If  the  Postal  Rates  Subcommittee  has 
Its  way.  the  ordinary  citizen  will  be  hit 
with  a  20-percent  increase  in  postal  rates 
next  year.  Yes.  a  mother  writing  to  her 
son  battling  in  the  rice  paddies  of  Viet- 
nam must  pay  20  percent  more  to  mail 
that  precious  letter.  At  the  very  same 
time,  the  junk  mailer  will  have  only  3.9 
percent  added  next  year  to  what  he  pays 
already  woefully  inadequate  postal  reve- 
nues. Easily,  gradually,  and  painlessly 
over  a  long  3-year  stretch,  the  proposed 
increase  In  junk  mail  revenues  will 
amotmt  to  only  13  percent. 

FIRST  CLASS  liOES  fP  FASTER 

What  Justice  is  there  in  that  kind  of 
action,  Mr.  Speaker''  I  ask  you  why  the 
average  man  has  to  have  his  postal  rates 
Increased  20  percent — when  first-clas--; 
mail  already  pays  its  own  way  So  first- 
class  rates  ^o  up  20  percent,  and  on  top 
of  that  the  average  man  has  to  pay  even 
higher  taxes  in  order  tn  help  the  poor 
little  Junk  mai'er  tret  his  hard-earned 
subsidy — becau.se  junk  mail  only  pays 
a  little  over  60  percent  of  its  costs 

What  about  the  hi-;h  taxes  the  junk 
mailers  pay  into  the  Trea.sury?  Well,  Mr 
Speaker,  when  you  send  out  advertising 
mail,  the  cost  of  postage  is  a  business  ex- 
pense. A  smart  tax  accountant  can  help 
you  with  that,  but  the  averat;e  man  gets 
no  tax  break  when  he  mails  a  flrst-cla.ss 
letter. 

ADMINISTRArlON  BTLL  MfTILATCD 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  shocked  with  the 
way  In  which  the  Postal  Rates  Subcom- 
mittee has  multilated  the  comparatively 
mild  proposals  of  the  administration 
Personally,  I  am  fli^htln-^  for  higher  third 
class  rates  than  the  administration  asked 
for.  because  I  firmly  believe,  and  I  think 
the  American  people  share  my  convic- 
tion, that  third-class  mail  should  pay  its 
way.  Yet  I  feel  it  is  instructive  to  com- 
pare the  administration  proposals — mild 


as  they  are — with  the  handiwork  of  the 
Postal  Rates  Subcommittee. 

CHRISTMAS    IN    JD1.T 

For  the  junk  mailers.  Santa  Claus  ar- 
rived early  this  year.  He  has  to  come  on 
wheels  instead  of  by  sled  in  the  middle 
of  summer,  but  he  arrived  with  a  $S0 
million  package,  all  tied  in  red  ribbons 
for  the  junk  mailers  The  subcommittee 
actually  reduced  third-class  bulk  mail 
rates  $60  million  below  the  level  asked  by 
the  administration. 

But  the  postal  service  will  not  have  to 
do  without  this  much-needed  revenue. 
Oh.  no  The  Congress  is  going  to  be  asked 
to  vote  to  make  up  this  gift  to  subsidized 
junk  mailers  by  soaking  Uncle  John  and 
^Aunt  Minnie.  This  neat  trick  is  accom- 
plished by  making  the  American  public 
pay  $55  million  more  in  postal  rates  than 
the  substantial  increases  already  recom- 
mended by  the  r-dministratiun. 

GOODBY.    OLD    CHRISTMA.S    C\RD 

A  few  minutes  ago.  I  mentioned  Santa 
Claus  and  the  Christmas  package  he 
delivered  to  the  junk  mailers  via  the 
Postal  Rates  Subcommittee.  Well,  the 
American  people  are  in  for  quite  a  sur- 
pri.se  come  next  Ciinstmas  if  this  aston- 
ishing postal  rate  proposal  is  enacted. 
The  same  Chri.stmas  card  that  it  cost 
Aunt  Minnie  4  cents  to  mail  last  Christ- 
mas will  cost  her  6  cents  this  year — and 
that  is  a  50- percent  increase.  At  the 
same  time,  the  fatcats  and  the  junk 
mailers  will  be  sitting  back  and  chor- 
tling how  they  put  another  one  over  on 
the  average  mim  and  woman  who  pay 
the  freight  for  tlie  postal  .service 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. But  like  millions  of  j\mericans. 
I  am  mad  all  o\er  when  I  .sec  the  junk 
mailers  get  away  with  murder  in  low 
rates,  year  after  year  So  I  started  bon- 
ing up  on  postal  rates  6  years  ago.  In 
1962.  I  offered  an  amendment  on  the 
House  floor  to  raise  Junk  mail  rates,  and 
it  carried  on  a  voice  vote.  Behind  the 
closed  doors  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee, they  pulled  the  teeth  of  my  amend- 
ment. Since  then.  I  have  read  every 
hearing:  studied  eveiT  report  on  postal 
rates  This  year  I  attended  many  of  the 
hearings  and  read  ever>-  line  of  the  testi- 
mony on  postal  rates  I  think  I  can  fig- 
ure out  now  oreci.sely  how  the  American 
people  are  being  hoodwinked  by  .sky- 
rocketins  first-class  and  airmail  rates, 
plus  higher  taxes  to  enable  the  Junk 
mailers  to  get  by  with  low  rates  and 
more  and  more  junk  to  clutter  our  mail 
boxes. 

PtiSTAl.  RFGLT.ATIONS  BENF-FTT  JUNK  MAtLERS 

There  are  some  other  features  of  the 
bill  that  I  do  not  like  But  before  I  shoot 
from  the  hip.  I  am  going  to  get  the  facts 
and  report  them  fully  to  the  House.  I 
intend  to  speak  out  on  how  the  postal 
regulations  are  being  changed  solely  to 
benefit  the  junk  mailers 

Meanwhile.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
remember  that  there  are  millions  of 
Americans  who  are  fed  up  with  Junk 
mail  And  they  are  fed  up  even  more 
with  the  fact  that  junk  mall  pays  only 
60  percent  of  its  way  The  crowning  blow 
is  to  rai.se  first-class  rates,  airmail  rates, 
and  other  rates  in  order  to  keep  those 


third-class  rates  down  where  the  lob- 
byists want  them. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  looting 
and  pillaging  of  the  taxpayers  must 
cease.  Let  us  pass  a  postal  rate  bill  which 
will  do  justice  to  the  average  American. 


SP.  FR.^NK  A.  RAGUSA  OF  BAY 
RIDGE,  BROOKLYN,  N.Y.,  ONE  OP 
SIX  SERVICEMEN  INTERRED  LN 
GROUP  BURIAL  IN  ARLINGTON 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  C.^REY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  9. 
one  of  our  C-130  aircraft  exploded  and 
crashed  in  a  swampy  tidal  area  about 
18  miles  from  Saigon.  An  Air  Force 
cre.v  of  .six  and  four  Army  passengers 
were  In.-t  in  the  cr.ish 

Fragments  of  the  plane  and  bodies 
were  .scattejed  over  a  rice  paddie  and 
adjacent  waters  that  were  up  to  30  feet 
in  depth.  Seventy  portions  of  remains 
were  recovered  from  which  the  indi- 
vidual identification  of  four  of  the  crew 
and  one  pa.ssenper  was  made.  The  re- 
niainins  portions,  however,  could  not  be 
identified  or  positively  as.sociated  with 
the  rest  of  the  crew  or  passengers.  These 
were  designated  for  group  burial,  the 
first  in  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

One  of  the  Army  pa.ssengers  aboard 
the  plane,  who  was  among  the  latter. 
wa.s  Sp  Frank  A  Ragusa.  a  resident  of 
the  Bay  Ridge  area  of  my  district  in 
Brooklyn.  Mr.  Ragusa.  who  was  Hear- 
ing the  end  of  his  assignment,  is  the  14lh 
neighborhood  man  to  lo.se  his  life  in 
Vietnam  and  the  third  member  of  his 
family  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice 
for  his  country 

This  morning  I  attended  the  funeral 
.services  in  Arlington  for  Specialist 
Ragusa  and  his  five  comrades  whose 
remains  were  interred  in  the  group 
burial.  Compare  the  valor  of  these  young 
men  with  the  actions  of  those  who  have 
S3  little  love  for  our  country  that  they 
would  destroy  it  from   within. 

I  have  requested  that  a  flag  be 
flown  over  the  Capitol  today  for  pres- 
entation to  Mr  Ragu.sa's  parents.  Mr. 
and  Mrs  Frang  Ragusa,  in  memory  of 
tiieir  son  and  his  callant  comrades  who 
died  in  the  service  of  this  Nation. 
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THE  RIOT  PREVENTION   AND  CON- 
TROL ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  BrademasI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  joining  my  distincuLshed  and  able 
colleague  from  Michigan.  Congressman 
James  G.  O'Hara  and  other  Members,  in 


Introducing  the  Riot  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1967.  This  Is  a  measure 
aimed  at  Increasing  the  capability  of 
local  police  forces  across  the  Nation  to 
deal  more  effectively  with  riots  and  civil 
disorders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  disturbances 
last  night  in  my  own  home  commimity 
of  South  Bend,  Ind.  Although  this  bill 
was  drafted  prior  to  those  disturbances, 
I  feel  certain  that  :.uch  legislation  could 
be  helpful  to  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  such  situations. 

All  Americans  must  be  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  tragic  loss  of  life  and 
extensive  damage  to  property  that  have 
occurred  in  recent  weeks  In  towns  and 
cities  across  the  Nation.  It  Is  absolutely 
essential  that  law  enforcement  agencies 
be  able  to  deal  promptly  and  effectively 
with  riot  situations  both  before  and  after 
they  erupt  into  violence. 

RE.NTEWED    CONCRESSIONAt;    EFFORT 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  becoming  In- 
creasingly apparently  that  this  Congress 
must  also  devote  an  Intensified  effort — a 
greatly  intensified  effort — to  coping  with 
the  grave  social  and  economic  problems 
which  underlie  these  outbreaks  of  law- 
lessness and  destruction. 

The  ghettos  of  America  constitute  a 
sad  and  tragic  paradox  In  a  Nation 
of  such  Immense  and  unprecedented 
wealth.  High  levels  of  unemployment, 
low  levels  of  education,  poor  housing  and 
Inadequate  health  facilities — this  Is  the 
pattern  that  characterizes  the  lives  of 
too  many  of  the  Negro  Americans  who 
live  in  our  inner  cities. 

STATEMENT    OF    DISTINGUISHED    AMERICAN 
LEADERS 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  it  appropriate  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  the  highly  com- 
mendable statement  made  yesterday, 
July  26.  1967,  by  four  distinguished 
American  Negro  leaders — Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr..  A.  Philip  Randolph,  Roy  Wil- 
klns,  and  Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr. 

Their  joint  statement  deplored  the  vio- 
lence and  destruction  of  the  recent  riots 
and  supported  the  call  of  President 
Johnson  for  all  citizens  to  maintain  law 
and  order  and  "to  show  by  word  and  by 
deed  that  riot,  looting,  and  public  dis- 
order will  just  not  be  tolerated."  But 
their  statement  also  points  out.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that.  In  their  all-too-true 
words,  "The  90th  Congress  has  exhibited 
an  Incredible  indifference  to  hardships 
of  the  ghetto  dwellers." 

The  text  of  this  statement  follows: 

A  Plea  to  Negroes 
(Note. — Here   Is  the   text   of   a  statement 
made  by  four  top  Negro  leaders  yesterday  ap- 
pealing for  an  end  of  rioting.) 

Developments  In  Newark,  Detroit  and  other 
•trlfe-torn  cities  make  It  crystal  clear  that 
the  primary  victims  of  the  riots  are  the  Negro 
citizens.  That  they  have  grave  grievances  Of 
long  standing  cannot  be  denied  or  mlnl- 
mized.  That  the  riots  have  not  contributed 
^  any  substantial  measure  to  the  eradica- 
tion of  these  Just  complaints  Is  by  now  ob- 
vious to  all. 

We  are  confident  that  the  overwhelming 
inajorlty  of  the  Negro  community  Join  us 
in  opposition  to  violence  In  the  streets.  Who 
!«  without  the  necessities  of  life  when  the 
'^'ghborhod  stores  are  destroyed  and  looted? 


Whose  children  are  without  milk  because 
deliveries  cannot  be  made? 

Wbo  loses  wages  because  of  a  break- 
down In  transportation  or  destruction  of  the 
place  of  employment?  Who  are  the  dead, 
the  Injured  and  the  Imprisoned?  It  Is  the 
Negroes  who  pay  and  pay  and  pay,  whether 
or  not  they  are  Individually  Involved  in  the 
rioting.  And  for  what? 

Killing,  arson,  looting  are  criminal  acts 
and  should  be  dealt  with  as  such.  Equally 
giUlty  are  those  who  Incite,  provoke  and  call 
specifically  for  such  action.  There  Is  no 
Injustice  which  Justifies  the  present  destruc- 
tion of  the  Negro  community  and  its  people. 

We  who  have  fought  so  long  and  so  hard 
to  achieve  Justice  for  all  Americans  have 
consistently  opposed  violence  as  a  means  of 
redress.  Riots  have  proved  Ineffective,  dis- 
ruptive and  highly  damaging  to  the  Negro 
population,  to  the  civil  rights  cause,  and  to 
the  entire  nation. 

We  call  upoii  Negro  citizens  throughout 
the  nation  to  forego  the  temptation  to  dis- 
regard the  law.  This  does  not  mean  that 
we  should  submit  tamely  to  Joblessness, 
inadequate  housing,  poor  schooling,  insult, 
humiliation  and  attack.  It  does  require  a 
redoubling  of  efforts  through  legitimate 
means  to  end  these  wrongs  and  disabilities. 

We  appeal  not  only  to  black  Americans, 
but  also  to  our  fellow  white  citizens  who  are 
not  blameless.  The  disabilities  imposed  upon 
Negro  citizens  are  a  century  old.  They  re- 
main because  the  white  citizenry  in  general 
suppKjrts  these  restrictions. 

The  90th  Congress  has  exhibited  an  in- 
credible Indifference  to  hardships  of  the 
ghetto  dwellers.  Only  last  week  the  House 
defeated  a  rat-control  bill  which  would  have 
enabled  the  cities  to  get  rid  of  the  rats 
which  infest  the  slums. 

And  finally,  we  support  President  John- 
son's call  "upon  all  our  people,  black  and 
white  alike.  In  all  our  cities  to  Join  In  a 
determined  program  to  maintain  law  and 
order,  to  condemn  and  to  combat  lawless- 
ness In  all  its  forms,  and  firmly  to  show 
by  word  and  by  deed  that  riot,  looting  and 
public  disorder  will  Just  not  be  tolerated." 

No  one  benefits  under  mob  law.  Let's  end 
it  now! 

Signed  by:  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  A. 
Philip  Randolph,  Roy  Wllklns,  and  Whitney 
M.  Young  Jr. 

The  Riot  Prevention  and  Control  Act, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  addressed  to  the 
imderlying  social  and  economic  problems 
to  which  these  four  leaders  referred.  The 
bill  is  obviously  not  intended  to  be  the 
solution  to  the  many  serious  ills  which 
afflict  our  cities.     '' 

The  bill  would,  however,  be  most  use- 
ful in  helping  insure  the  law  and  order 
which  are  essential  if  we  are  to  be  able 
to  moimt  an  effective  attack  on  these 
problems. 

The  bill  authorizes  $300  million  in 
grants  to  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
which  request  the  aid.  The  grants  could 
be  used  for  special  riot  control  training, 
for  the  purchase  of  needed  equipment, 
and  for  helping  police  organize  reserve 
imits  for  emergency  situations. 

The  grants,  which  would  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
would  cover  a  full  75  percent  of  the  cost 
of  riot  prevention  and  control  programs 
if  the  State  approved  a  local  application 
and  also  agreed  to  pay  the  25-percent 
balance  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 1 
sent  I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  the  Riot  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1967: 


H.R.  11835 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to 
make    grants    to    local    law    enforcement 
agencies  to  assist  them  in  the  prevention 
and  control  of  riots 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Riot  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1967." 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  shall 
carry  out  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  a 
program  for  making  grants  to  assist  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  In  the  prevention 
and  control  of  riots. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  Act,  there  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  To  be  eligible  for  a  grant,  a 
local  law  enforcement  agency  (or  combina- 
tion of  such  agencies)  must  submit  an  ap- 
plication to  the  Attorney  General  (in  ac- 
cordance with  such  procedure  as  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall  by  regulation  prescribe) 
which — 

(1)  contains  a  comprehensive  outline  of 
programs  of  such  agency  (or  combination  of 
such  agencies)  for — 

(A)  the  acquisition  of  riot  control  equip- 
ment, 

(B)  the  planning  and  establishment  of  pro- 
grams to  train  law  enforcement  officers  in 
methods  and  techniques  of  riot  prevention 
and   control, 

(C)  the  planning  and  establishment  of 
police-community  relations  programs, 

(D)  the  planning  and  training  of  law  en- 
forcement units  specially  trained  and 
equipped  to  prevent  and  control  riots  or  sit- 
uations out  of  which  riots  develop,  or 

(E)  the  planning,  organization,  training 
and  equipping  of  police  reserve  units  for  use 
in  emergency  riot  situations; 

(2)  provides  assurances  that  the  part  of 
the  cost  of  such  programs  which  will  not  be 
paid  from  such  grant  will  be  paid  with  funds 
which  were  not  received  under  any  other 
Federal  program; 

(3)  provides  for  the  making  of  such  re- 
ports, in  such  form  and  containing  such  In- 
formation, as  may  be  re^onably  necessary  to 
enable  the  Attorney  General  to  perform  his 
functions  under  this  Act; 

(4)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  'and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
agency  (or  combinatlonsof  agencies);  and 

(&)  in  the  case  of  an  application  for  a 
grant  equal  to  75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
the  programs  outlined  in  the  application, 
has  been  approved  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (c) . 

(b)(1)  TTie  Attorney  General  may  ap- 
prove an  application  for  a  grant  under  this 
Act  only  if — 

(A)  the  application  meets  the  require- 
ments prescribed  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section;  and 

(B)  the  Attorney  General  determines  that 
the  programs  outlined  in  the  application  can 
be  expected  to  assist  in  the  prevention  or 
control  of  riots; 

(2)  In  considering  an  application  for  a 
grant  under  this  Act,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  consider  the  density  of  population  and 
the  crime  rate  in  the  area  served  by  the 
agency  which  submitted  such  application 
and  such  other  criteria  as  he  may  deem 
necessary. 

(c)  The  amount  of  any  grant  made  under 
this  Act  shall  oe  50  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  the  programs  outlined  in  the  application 
for  such  grant:  except  that  such  amount 
shall  be  75  per  centum  of  sv.ch  cost  If — 

(1)    the  application   for  such   grant  was 
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approved  by  the  agency  of  the  State  in  which 
the  applicant  is  located  which  agency  waa 
created  or  deslgn.Ued  under  State  authorfy 
to  review  applications  submitted  by  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  svich  Swte;  and 

(2)  such  State  agrees  to  pay  the  remainder 
Ol  the  cost  of  such  programs 

(d(  Paymen's  under  this  Act  may  be  made 
In  lnsUUment.s.  and  in  advance  or  by  way 
or  reimbursement,  with  necessary  adjust- 
ment* on  account  of  overpayments  or  under- 
payments. 

Sec.  4.  As  used  In  this  Act^ 

(1)  The  term  "riot"  means  a  civil  dis- 
turbance which  involves  arson,  looting, 
wanton  dcstrvictlon  of  property,  vandalism. 
or  acts  of  violence,  by  assemblages  of  three 
or  more  persons,  and  which  poses  an  Im- 
mediate  danger   to   property   .  r    ,, arsons 

(2)  The  term  -State"  includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,   the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,    the    Virgin    IsKmU?     Guani.    and    the  -, 
American  Samoa. 

(3)  The  term  "local  law  enforcement 
agency"  means  a  public  agency  of  a  political 
■ubdlvlslon  of  a  State  which  l.s  responsible 
for  law  enforcement. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues Joseph  Krafts  column  In  the 
July  25.  1967.  issue  of  the  Washington 
■  Post.  I  feel  that  his  article,  reprinted 
below.  Is  a  particularly  perceptive  dis- 
cussion of  the  delicate  and  serious  re- 
sponsibilities faclni;  the  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  our  Nation's  cities. 
The  column  follows: 

C'>PS  AND    Negroes 
(By  Joseph  Kraft  i 
Cops  and  Negroes  Ls  the  name  of  the  game. 
Detroit,    Newark,    Watts    and    do/en»    of 
lesser   episodes   .<how    that    the    critical    ele- 
ment   In    the    Nations    race    troubles    Is    the 
vexed   relationship   between   police   authori- 
ties and  ghetto  dwellers.    Something  Is  seri- 
ously wrong,  and  maj.jr  change  Is  obviously 
required. 

But  not.  at  !ea.'=t  not  prf-emlnently.  m  the 
direction  of  softening  and  diluting  police 
effort  as  religiously  prescribed  by  the  liberal 
rhetoric.  On  the  contrary,  the  major  em- 
phasis has  to  be  on  Improving  p-  lice  protec- 
tion In  the  Negro  sluma. 

To  grasp  the  problem,  it  Is  first  necessary 
to  understand  the  high  level  of  ghetto  law- 
lessness. All  studies  Indicate  the  unusual 
prevalence  of  all  kinds  of  crime  In  the  down- 
and-out  Negro  quarters  of  the  big  cities. 

Far  more  than  In  white  neighborhoods  of 
comparable  income  level  murder,  assault, 
robbery,  drug  peddling  prostitution  and  the 
numbers  racket  are  p.irt  of  the  scene.  As  the 
most  authoritative  source  on  the  subject,  the 
President's  Crime  Commission  report. 
pointed  out 

"A  much  greater  proportion  of  Negroes 
than  whites  are  the  victims,  as  well  a.?  the 
perpetrators.  iT  crime." 

No  doubt  the  reasons  for  ghetto  crime  are 
complex.  Bad  housing,  poor  Job  opportuni- 
ties and  Inadequate  schools  are  Involved.  So 
la  the  breakdown  of  the  Negro  family. 

But  another  vita!  cause  Is  the  deficiency  of 
pwllce  protection  in  the  ghetto  areas.  While 
even  the  Crime  Commiision  seems  not  to 
have  studied  the  matter,  the  ptKir  quality  of 
law  enforcement  In  the  Negro  slums  is  mas- 
sively attested. 

For  one  thing  there  Is  the  testimony  of 
whites  living  '.n  Integr.iUHl  are. is  of  Chlcag) 
and  Denver  which  I  have  Just  visited  The 
whites  In  tho-e  parts  of  town  Indicate  that 
the  arrival  of  Negroes  was  first  accompanied 
by  a  perceptible  slacking  off  in  the  police 
performance,  as  if  crime  was  expected  where 
Negroes  lived  In  order  to  make  Integration 
work,  in  order  to  prevent  the  usual  exodus 
to  the  suburbs,   white  leaders   have  had   to 


make  special  elftrts  to  sustain  police  per- 
formance at  the  level  customary  m  middle 
class  neighborhoods. 

More  important  is  the  testimony  of  the 
ghetto  dwellers.  A  study  of  Cleveland  by  the 
Federal  Civil  Rights  Commission  found  that 
among  Negroes  "the  most  frequent  complaint 
Is  that  of  permissive  law  enforcement  and 
that  policemen  fall  to  provide  adequate  pro- 
tection and  services  m  areaa  occupied  by 
Negroes.  '  Evidence  along  the  same  lines  Is 
implicit  In  recent  surveys  made  in  Watts 
Washington  and  Harlem.  A  Cincinnati  survey 
of  Negro  boys  found  83  per  cent  agreeing  that 
"Without  police  there  would  be  crime  every- 
where." 

Indifferent  police  performance  In  the 
ghetto  finds  Its  worst  expression  In  the 
toleration  of  a  small  minority  of  undoubted 
hoodlums  This  hoodlum  element,  by  assault- 
ing people,  peddling  narcotics,  robbing  and 
defacing  buildings  exerts  a  severe  negative 
^yfxg  on  all  the  various  programs  m  educa- 
tion, housing  and  racial  understanding  de- 
signed to  ameliorate  ghetto  conditions.  It  Is 
the  hoodlums,  moreover,  who  come  to  the 
fore.  In  leading  others  to  the  burning  and 
looting  and  shooting  which  has  marked 
recent  riots. 

In  addition,  the  Inadequacy  of  the  police 
effort  in  the  Negro  slums  means  that  the  law- 
enforcement  agencies  are  not  really  part  of 
the  scene,  not  In  touch  with  the  forces  at 
work  in  the  ghetto.  When  the  police  do  come 
In,  even  on  routine  patrol,  they  tenJ  to  come 
in  as  Ignorant  outsiders  They  are  all  the 
more  prone  to  treat  people  they  apprehend 
with  undue  severity — which  only  works  to 
breed  more  tension  between  police  and 
Negroes 

The  right  remedy  for  these  tragedies  Is  a — 
major  effort  to  Improve  police  performance 
In  the  ghettoes — a  program  for  police  sattira- 
tlon  of  the  Negro  slums  aimed  at  holding 
down  crime.  No  doubt  some  Items  on  the 
liberal  agenda  are  relevant  to  this  effort. 

Minority  groups  must  figure  more  impor- 
tantly In  manning  and  running  police  forces. 
Better  community  relations,  that  Is  to  say 
ties  be' ween  the  police  and  the  ghettoes,  are 
required.  So  Is  training  to  equip  policemen 
with  the  background  necessary  to  treat  with 
Juvenile  offenders  And  some  device  whereby 
compl.ilnts  against  the  police  cm  be  aired 
may  be  useful 

But  that  Is  not  where  the  emphasis  be- 
longs. The  emphasis  belongs  on  policing  the 
ghettoes  In  order  to  contain  and  to  eliminate 
the  hoodlum  elements. 

For  It  Is  tne  hoodlum  elements  which  are 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  rtota  it  Is  the 
hoodliim-s  who  undo  the  best-meant  pro- 
grams for  Improving  the  quality  of  Negro 
life  It  Is  the  hoodlums  who.  by  forcing  the 
white  exodus,  make  the  ghetto  the  ghetto. 

Mr  Si>eaker,  I  hope  Congress  will 
speedily  consider  the  Riot  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1967.  and  that  the 
bill  will  be  enac-t.-d  into  law. 


HE^RINOS  ON  AMENDMENTS  TO 
ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 
OF   1364 

Mr  PICKLE  Mr  Stx-aker.  I  ask 
uiianinious  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  IMr  PE-rfKiNsl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t<>mi)ore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque.'^t  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Speaker,  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  tlie  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  has  been  holding  hearings  on 
the  propo.^ed  amendments  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964 


Dozens  of  witnesses  from  ihe  adnur.- 
istration  and  from  the  public  have  ap- 
peared to  Kive  their  views  on  tliis  sig- 
nificant legislation. 

I  had  hoped  very  much  tliat  the  hear- 
ing of  public  witnes.ses  could  be  con- 
cluded on  Friday  of  this  week.  However, 
in  view-  of  the  importance  of  the  subject. 
I  am  asking  that  any  Member  of  thii 
Hou.se  wiio  may  want  to  make  a  state- 
ment please  get  in  touch  with  me  by  the 
early  pirt  of  next  wee<c  so  that  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  may  be  made. 

Likewise,  if  any  Member  would  like  to 
suggest  the  names  of  pertinent  witnesses 
who  should  be  heard,  I  would  appreciate 
his  letting  me  know  by  the  early  part  of 
next  week. 

I  am  certainly  willing  to  continue  the 
heariiiK-s  next  week  if  tiie  demand 
requires 

LET'S   STOP  COMMUNITY   SUICIDE 

Mr.  PICKLE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asic 
unanimous  consent  that  the  sentlemar. 
from  California  [Mr.  Han.v.aI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temixire.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gcnilemar. 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  la.".; 
3  years,  riots  in  virtually  every  niajor 
American  city  from  coast  to  coast  have 
cau.sed  hundreds  of  deaths,  tho'asand.- 
of  injuries,  and  hundreds  of  millions  cf 
dollars  in  property  damatie.  With  ever- 
increasint:  frequency,  cities  have  tiee:. 
birned.  property  looted,  and  people 
murdered,  i^lunt'ing  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans into  lives  of  incredible  and  in^'u;- 
ferable  anguish.  To  endure  this  further 
Mr  Speaker,  is  nothing  less  than  sui- 
cidal. 

There  is  no  question  that  these  out- 
breaks rise  from  the  hardships  of  ou: 
:liettos.  iiiid  that  only  lon'-;-ranpc  ea- 
iinmic  and  social  changes  can  lemove  th- 
underlyini:  causes.  Yet  complete  disre- 
gard for  life  and  property,  contempt  for 
law,  and  vicious  exploitation  of  the 
Neuro  cause  are  destroying  our  efToru 
m  this  direction  The  buildiiiK  blocks  o! 
our  poverty  prou-ram  lie  as  rubble,  strewn 
in  the  gutters  of  our  not-torn  street.' 
How  can  we  build  upon  a  foundation  ol 
vanished  jobs  wiu-n  there  were  noi 
enough  before '  How-  can  we  give  decent 
homes  when  wliat  was  there  before  nc« 
is  m  ruin?  What  is  even  mure  ret;retiab.e 
is  that  we  must  rebuild  in  an  utmosphert 
of  new-  fears  and  new  i'Latreds. 

Indeed.  Mr  Speaker,  there  is  no  indi- 
cation that  it  is  over  Many  lie  in  para- 
lyzed fear  of  new  outbreaks.  Citizer.s 
Negro  and  white  alike,  have  no  guaran- 
tee that  they.  too.  mii^ht  not  .soon  be 
plun'.ied  into  tlie  lawlessness  which  ha.- 
deslrciyed  .so  much  already.  Our  com- 
munities must  bo  guaranteed  that  lav 
will  not  bend  to  violence  and  that  order 
will  not  explode  into  anarchy  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  maintaining  the  status  que 
as  so  many  liave  fal.sely  accused  It  is  i 
matter  of  restoring  calm  so  that  all  o. 
our  energies  can  be  directed  to  progress 
and  none  wasted  on  restoration 

It  is  obvious  that  the  despair  of  ^ 
ghetto  has  been  exploited  in  violence  ana 
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lawlessness.  It  is  also  obvious  that  resto- 
ration of  law  is  the  prerequisite  for  any 
meaningful  progress  in  eliminating  the 
ghetto.  Therefore,  I  am  cosponsoring 
legislation  today  which  will  provide  us 
with  the  tools  and  means  to  guarantee 
that  lawlessness  and  violence  in  the  scale 
we  have  recently  witnessed  will  never 
igain  sear  our  Nation. 

I  deeply  regret,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
need  such  a  bill;  but  we  do.  I  am  thank- 
ful that  it  is  not  often  that  this  body 
must  react  in  an  atmosphere  of  tragedy 
and  despair,  but  it  is  in  times  like  these 
that  we  must  demonstrate  our  concern 
and  our  abilities.  The  Nation's  law-en- 
forcement agencies  have  performed  val- 
iantly but  inadequately,  since  violence  of 
this  magnitude  could  not  have  been  an- 
ticipated. Congress  must  act,  and  it  must 
act  immediately  to  provide  our  local 
police  with  not  only  the  tools  but  the 
'.rainin'i  needed  to  cope  with  these  emer- 
gencies. In  the  form  of  no  string  grants, 
we  will  make  $300  million  available  to 
our  local  law  enforcement  agencies  for 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  their 
iuiowledge  of.  and  capabilities  to  deal 
»1th  riot  and  disorder.  We  must  provide 
the  stable  majority  within  the  com- 
munity with  the  confidence  and  the  tools 
needed  to  resist  explosions  of  unreasoned 
violence  until  the  reasons  for  such  reac- 
tions can  be  effectively  dealt  with. 

It  is  tragic,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  nation 
of  generally  free  and  responsible  men 
must  institute  these  measures  to  control 
an  unreasoned  lawiess  minority.  Self- 
government  is  an  experiment,  its  exist- 
ence ever  being  challenged.  If  we  are  not 
to  fall,  we  must  make  citizens  of  all  our 
people.  Such  cannot  be  accomplished  in 
an  atmosphere  of  hatred  and  lawlessness. 
We  do  not  ask  the  people  of  our  ghettos 
to  be  silent;  we  only  plead  with  them  not 
loc^mmit  community  suicide.  | 


BANK  INTRUSION  INTO  NONBANK- 
ING  BUSINESSES  ENDANGERS 
COMPETITIVE  FREE  ENTERPRISE 
IN  AMERICA— BANKING  AND  CUR- 
RENCY COMMITTEE  HEARINGS 
NECESSARY 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  IMr.  Patman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  now  I  have  sounded  the  warning 
that  intrusion  by  bankers  into  commer- 
cial, nonbanklng  endeavors  such  as  secu- 
rities underwriting,  insurance,  equip- 
ment leasing,  data  processing,  travel 
services,  among  many  others,  seriously 
threatens  independent  free  enterprise. 

No  one  will  deny  that  banks  enjoy  a 
monopoly  in  furnishing  operating  funds 
to  businessmen.  This  monopoly  has  been 
conferred  free  of  charge  to  the  bankers 
by  the  Government.  Bankers  are  per- 
mitted to  keep  only  a  small  fraction  on 
hand  to  meet  their  deposit  liabilities, 
even  deposits  payable  immediately  on  de- 
mand by  check.  This  is  a  great  privilege 
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and  this  "fractional  reserve"  system  Is 
the  basis  of  the  Nation's  money  supply. 

So  is  it  not  a  serious  conflict  of  in- 
terest, Mr.  Speaker,  for  those  who  enjoy 
a  Government  franchise  to  create  money 
and  credit  to  step  out  of  that  activity 
into  direct  competition  with  their  own 
customers  who  must  necessarily  depend 
on  the  banker's  willingness  to  lend  him 
money  to  survive?  This  is  particularly 
true  for  small  businessmen  like  travel 
agents,  accountants,  and  insurance 
agents.  These  people  do  not  enj(«r  gen- 
erous tax  writeoffs,  huge  retained  earn- 
ings, or  access  to  the  capital  markets  like 
the  large  corporations.  The  little  man 
must  depend  on  his  local  banker,  but  not 
only  Is  the  banker  falling  to  meet  small 
business  financing  needs  but  he  Is  also 
going  into  competition  against  him. 

This  matter  is  getting  so  serious  that 
last  winter  I  asked  the  administrator  of 
national  banks.  Comptroller  William  B. 
Camp,  to  furnish  your  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  statistics  on  na- 
tional bank  activities  in  nonbanklng  busi- 
ness. Due  to  a  complete  lack  of  coopera- 
tion, it  appears  that  public  hearings  and 
a  fullfledged  committee  investigation  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  bring  this  prob- 
lem into  full  focus  for  possible  legislative 
action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  two  letters  to  Mr.  Camp,  from 
me,  which  I  feel  should  be  of  Interest  to 
all  Members  of  the  House. 

House  of  Representatives.  Com- 
mittee ON  Banking  and   Cur- 

RENCr, 

Washington,  D.C.  February  28, 1967. 
Hon.  William  B.  Camp, 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Camp:  This  refers  to  your  letter 
of  February  13,  1967,  In  response  to  my  pre- 
vious letter  expressing  concern  over  growing 
national  bank  Intrusion  Into  non-banking  ac- 
tivities. 

Judge  HoltzofTs  definition  of  banking  set 
fourth  In  the  opinion  In  this  case — Baker, 
Watts  <t  Co.,  et  al.  v.  James  J.  Saxon — can- 
not be  considered  "dictum".  It  was  necessary 
for  the  judge  to  offer  a  definition  of  bank- 
ing In  order  to  dispose  of  the  question  of 
whether  a  national  bank  might  possess  gen- 
eral Inherent  powers  to  engage  In  the  under- 
vsTltlng  of  revenue  bonds  qutte  apart  from 
the  express  authority  concerning  Investment 
securities  contained  In   12  U.S.C.  24(7). 

The  fact  that  In  1940  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  banking  busi- 
ness Includes  the  providing  of  safe  deposit 
services  In  no  way  detracts  from  Judge  Holtz- 
off's  strict  definition  of  banking  derived  from 
his  judicial  Interpretation  of  Section  24(7). 
The  reason  that  the  Supreme  Court  in  that 
case  held  that  safe  deposit  service  Is  a  legal 
activity  U  not  that  the  definition  of  bank- 
ing exceeds  that  of  Judge  Holtzoff,  but  rather 
that  the  acceptance  of  a  deposit — money, 
valuables,  or  otherwise — Is  specifically  pro- 
vided for  In  Section  24(7).  This  sectlop,  as 
you  know,  contains  an  explicit  reference  to 
receiving  deposlto  by  national  banks. 

Finally,  the  matter  raised  In  your  letter 
with  respect  to  American  State  Bank  v. 
Saxon  <fe  Kenosha  National  Bank  Is  really 
not  pertinent  to  the  question  I  raise  con- 
cerning the  meaning  of  "banking"  under  the 
National  Bank  Act.  Mr.  Saxon's  Interest  In 
raising  the  Issue  of  what  constitutes  banking 
was.  In  my  opinion,  to  convince  the  court 
that  \inder  the  Wisconsin  banking  code  a 
savings  and  loan  association  would  be  en- 
gaged In  the  business  of  banking  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Wisconsin  branch  banking  re- 


strictions. Whether  or  not  such  an  associa- 
tion might  be  considered  a  bank  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Wisconsin  statute  Is  unrelated 
to  the  question  of  national  bank  powers 
provided  by  Federal  law  In  Section  24(7). 

I  regret  the  necessity  of  having  to  respond 
to  your  letter  by  exclusively  resorting  to 
legalistic  arguments,  because  It  tends  to 
subvert  the  basic  policy  questions  Involved. 
To  get  the  matter  on  the  proper  track,  I 
would  very  much  appreciate  your  furnishing 
me  at  your  earliest  convenience  the  number 
of  national  banks  engaged  In  (1)  mortgage 
brokerage  and  servicing;  (2)  direct  lease 
financing:  (3)  travel  services;  (4)  account- 
ing, bookkeeping,  and  tax  services;  (5)  act- 
ing as  a  "finder";  (6)  Insurance  services; 
(7)  common  trust  funds  and  "managing 
agency  account";  (8)  estate  counseling.  It 
would  also  be  helpful  IX  your  Information 
indicated  whether  the  bank  Involved  per- 
formed these  services  directly  or  through 
corporate  subsidiaries. 
Sincerely, 

Wright  Patman, 

Chairtnan. 

House  of  Representatives,  Com- 
mittee  ON   Banking  and  Cuh- 

RENCY, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  22,  1967. 
Hon.  William  B.  Camp, 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Camp:  On  February  28  I  -wrote 
you  a  letter,  a  copy  of  which  Is  enclosed, 
concerning  national  banks  engaging  in  non- 
banking  businesses.  It  Is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  me,  and  the  entire 
Committee,  that  you  have  failed  to  comply 
with  the  reasonable  request  contained  therein 
to  furnish  us  the  number  of  national  banka 
engaging  In  specified  non-banking  activities. 

Woven  throughout  both  State  and  fed- 
eral banking  codes  is  the  sound  philosophy 
that  bankers  should  stick  to  banking  and 
not  compete  with  their  own  customers  In 
other  businesses.  The  irresistible  tempta- 
tion on  the  part  of  banks  to  approve  loans 
uix)n  condition  that  collateral  business  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do  with  the  business  of 
banking  as  defined  by  the  courts  Is  given 
the  bank  Is  a  well  recognized  example  of  an 
indefinite  number  and  variety  of  possible 
abuses.  The  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1956,  requiring  divestiture  of  non-banking 
businesses  of  holding  companies  is  a  recent 
expression  of  clear  Congressional  concern 
over  this  problem. 

While  the  recent  revenue  bond  decision 
and  the  insurance  decision  in  the  Federal 
District  Courts  have  In  effect  invalidated 
several  rulings  of  your  predecessor,  confirm- 
ing a  number  of  criticisms  I  made  in  open 
hearing  on  June  29,  1965,  still  it  appears 
that  non-banking  activities  by  banks,  par- 
ticularly national  banks,  are  presently  run- 
ning at  a  higher  level  than  ever  before.  In 
view  of  your  failure  to  assist  the  Committee 
in  further  studying  this  most  serious  prob- 
lem. It  appears  necessary  that  public  hear- 
ings and  an  investigation  by  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  are  required  to 
make  available  to  the  Congress  all  Informa- 
tion required  for  meeting  our  responsibili- 
ties to  enact  any  remedial  legislation  as  the 
circumstances  may  require. 

I  am  hopeful  that  such  hearings  may  be 
held  within  the  next  30  days.  As  soon  as  our 
schedule  Is  firmed  up  we  will  seek  to  ar- 
range a  mutually  convenient  date  for  your 
appearance. 

We  will  be  happy  to  receive  any  legal 
justifications  for  these  non-banking  activi- 
ties that  you  may  care  to  offer.  However, 
as  my  letter  of  February  28  so  clearly  Indi- 
cates, we  are  also  deeply  Interested  In  know- 
ing the  scope  and  frequency  of  these  quea- 
tlonable  activities  by  our  banks.  I  am  sure 
you  will  agree  that  the  specter  of  thousands 
of  small,  Independent  businesses  falling  due 
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to  unfair  and  even  lllei?al  competition  from 
buika  la  not  a  pleasant  one 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wright  Patman. 

Chairman 


RETAIL  DRUGGISTS  SUFFER 
HEAVY  LOSSES  DJ  RIOTS 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  P.^tm^nI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reques*  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  small 
businessmen  have  suffered  hea^-j*  losses 
from  the  riots  which  have  hit  our  cities 
In  recent  days. 

The  small  businessmen  have  been  In- 
nocent victim  of  these  riots.  Today 
many  of  them  are  on  the  verge  of  finan- 
cial collapse  due  to  the  heavy  losses  sus- 
tained In  these  severe  disturbances. 

It  Is  imperative  that  the  Congress  do 
something  to  provide  emergency  relief 
to  the  small  buisnesses  which  are  so  es- 
sential to  their  neighborhoods  and  com- 
munities. The  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  plans  to  meet  at  10  am  , 
Monday,  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
emergency  aid  to  help  restore  small  bus- 
inesses and  housing  damaged  in  the 
riots. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists,  which  represents  40,000  in- 
dependent drugstores  around  the  coun- 
try. This  letter,  from  WUlard  B  Sim- 
mons, executive  secretary  of  the  NARD. 
clearly  outlines  the  problems  faced  by 
the  Independent  druggis*^s  who  suffered 
so  heavily  In  the  riots 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  Mr  Simmons'  let- 
ter in  the  Record  : 

Th«  Natiomal  AssociATior 

OF  RETAlt.  DRI'GCISTS. 

Wa.iMngton.  D  C  .  July  27,  1967 
Hon.  Wkcht  Patman. 
House  of  Repreientativei. 
Washington.  D  C 

Mr  Dtas  Mr.  Patmai*-  The  National  Asao- 
clatlon  of  Retail  Druggists  la  gruvely  con- 
cerned over  the  effects  the  disastrous  riots 
over  the  country  are  having  on  many  of  our 
member  drug  storea.  These  stores  have  been 
providing  pharmaceutlcsil  and  health  .services 
In  theae  currently  rlot-rldden  areas  for  many 
yeara.  Aa  a  result  'of  recent  developments. 
not  only  have  these  businesses  b»en  des- 
troyed but  their  neighborhoods  will  be  de- 
prived of  drug  stores  which  provide  a  wide 
variety  of  essential  services  and  merchandise 

NARD  feels  the  Contrress  should  be  ap- 
prised that  many  of  these  drug  storea  wil! 
be  unable  to  reopen  because  of  the  gre.it 
financial  loss  to  the  store  owners 

We  urgently  request  that  the  Congress  give 
Immediate  and  earnest  consideration  to  this 
national  problem  to  the  end  that  some  Im- 
mediate relief  and  asslst.^nce  be  made  avail- 
able. 

The  National  Asaocl.itlon  of  Retail  Drug- 
glata  aa  an  orstanlzati.in  rcpre.senting  over 
40,000  drug  stores  stands  ready  to  offer  Im- 
mediate advice  and  counsel  to  any  Conmes- 
Blonal  committee  or  federal  agency  charged 
with  thla  responsibility  ♦ 

In  the  Interest  of  the  public  and  our  mem- 
bers, we  resjjectfuUy  urge  your  vigorous  at- 
tention to  this  problem  In  view  of  your 
many  years  as  a  champion  of  small  business. 


we  itnow  you  can  evaluate  this  problem  with 
compassion  and  broad  knowledge 
Sincerely. 

WiLLiABo  B   Simmons. 

F.ircutive  Secretary. 


FEDERAI,  RESERVE  \^CE  CHATR- 
\L\N  SPEAKS  OUT  AGAINST  MIS- 
GUIDED DISSEN  TEIiS 

Mr  PICKLE  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Patman  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  J  L  Rob- 
ertson, used  the  occasion  of  George  Nor- 
rls  Day  in  McCook.  Nebr.,  to  attack  mis- 
guided dissenters  and  the  harm  they 
bring  to  a  free  society  Governor  Robert- 
son carefully  distinguished  the  tMse  of 
dissent  practiced  by  Senator  Norns  50 
years  ago  at  the  time  of  World  War  I 
and  the  di-s-sent  which  has  characterized 
so  many  news  stories  in  recent  months. 
Senator  Norris  was  opposed  to  tlie  United 
States  entering  World  War  I  because, 
after  careful  study,  he  felt  that  Germany 
did  not  pose  a  threat  at  that  time  to  the 
United  States  Although  he  carried  on  a 
vigorous  campaik'n  to  prevent  U  S  en- 
trance into  the  war  and  was  termed  a 
traitor  by  some.  Senator  Norris  weath- 
ered the  abuse  and  won  reelection.  After 
the  United  States  entered  World  War  I, 
Senator  Norris  discontinued  his  dls.sent- 
ing  practices  for  fear  of  giving  moral  aid 
to  our  enemies 

Senator  Norris'  di-ssent  was  conducted 
on  the  most  honorable  terms  and  came 
only  after  a  careful  .study  of  the  situa- 
tion. And  it  must  be  noted  that  the  Sen- 
ator did  not  oppo.se  U  S  entrance  Into 
World  War  II.  because  he  felt  that  the 
U.S.  security  was  definitely  threatened 
in  that  instance. 

Governor  Robertson  made  it  clear  In 
his  address  that  many  who  seek  to  un- 
dermine the  United  States  for  its  role  in 
Vietnam  are  not  engaging  in  legitimate, 
well-thought-out  di.s.sent.  such  as  that 
conducted  by  Senator  Norris.  Many  of 
today's  di.ssenters  dissent  simply  for  the 
sake  of  dissenting 

Governor  Robertson  had  these  clo.slng 
words  of  advice  concerning  legitimate  or 
illegitimate  dissent: 

And  so  while  we  uphold  the  right  of  each 
man  to  defend  the  truth  jus  he  sees  It.  let  us 
also  te.ich  our  y'>unK  people  that  they  must 
not  tear  the  needle  of  truth  from  their  com- 
pass. Just  because  they  do  not  like  the  di- 
rection In  which  it  points 

I  am  including  a  copy  of  Governor 
Robertson's  speech  in  my  remarks  .so 
that  all  Members  may  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  read  this  excellent  .speech: 

Dissent   and   Demochact 
(Addresa  of  J  L  Robertson.  Vice  Chairman  of 

the    Board    of    Governors    of    the    Federal 

Reserve  System ) 

It  l3  fitting  In  Nebraska's  Centennial  Year 
that  we  should  loin  to  honor  one  of  its  great 
men.  for  It  wa.s  irnn-strong  men  and  women 
who,  In  the  short  period  covered  by  the  lives 


of  my  father  and  myself,  transformed  Ne- 
braska from  a  wild  frontier,  where  only  the 
Indians  bothered  the  herds  of  buffalo  that 
roamed  Its  prajrles.  Into  a  land  of  sophisti- 
cation and  plenty  Today,  throughout  the 
nation,  Nebr.isk.i  is  known  as  the  Beef  State, 
because  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  Iti 
cattle  It  Is  recognized,  at  lea.st  In  financial 
circles,  as  the  locus  of  the  best  known  home 
town  In  America.  Broken  Bow.  But  Its  world- 
wide place  In  the  sun  Is  attributable  to  the 
superior  men  and  women  It  has  nurtured. 
History  books  are  full  of  the  contrlbutlona 
they  have  made.  In  war  and  peace.  In  all  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  especially  In  the  fields 
of  literature,  law.  and  political  science  The 
towering  flgure  whom  thoughtful  historian* 
credit  with  the  greatest  contributions  of  all 
is  the  one  Franklin  Rooeevelt  aptly  referred 
to.  In  Chaucerian  t<?rms,  as  "the  very  perfect, 
gentle  knight  of  American  Progressive 
Ideals".  He  Is  the  one  we  honor  here  today — 
Sen.itor  George  W   Norris  of  Nebraska 

Fifty  years  ago  this  year,  the  SenftU)r  was 
at  a  low  point  of  his  pyoUtlcal  career,  .^t  the 
height  of  his  powers,  he  had  taken  an  un- 
popular siiind  Together  with  eleven  other 
United  States  Senators,  he  had  successfully 
QUbiLstered  against  President  Wilson's  re- 
quest for  power  to  arm  American  merchant 
ships.  Tremendous  abuse  was  heaped  upon 
hl.s  head  He  was  called  a  traitor  and  wa« 
denounced  all  over  the  country. 

George  Norris  responded  In  a  manner  that 
was  characteristic.  He  wrote  to  the  Governor 
of  Nebraska  requesting  a  special  election  to 
give  the  people  the  opportunity  to  recall  him 
from  the  Senate  If  they  so  desired.  Senator 
Norris  wrote  ■ 

"I  have  no  desire  to  represent  the  people 
of  Nebraska,  either  In  the  United  States 
Senate  or  elsewhere.  If  my  official  conduct  li 
contrary  to  their  wishes  .  .  .' 

The  Senator  packed  his  bag  and  came  back 
to  Lincoln  to  meet  his  constituents  face  to 
face  Friends  warned  him  that  he  might  be 
mobbed.  His  reception  In  Lincoln  was  re- 
markably cool.  There  was  no  mob,  but 
neither  were  there  many  well-wishers.  The 
newspapers  Ignored  him,  with  the  exception 
of  a  solitary  reporter  who  took  It  upon  him- 
self to  get  the  Senator's  side  of  the  story, 
promising  to  publish  It  in  full 

The  public  meeting  the  Senator  had  ar- 
ranged In  the  City  Auditorium  was  attended 
by  an  overflow  crowd,  but  George  Norris. 
chairing  his  own  meeting  and  confronting 
that  ma-ss  of  people  alone,  had  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  they  had  come  to  listen  to 
him  or  to  mob  him.  He  stood  for  a  moment  as 
an  ominous  silence  came  over  the  packed 
hall  Then  he  begun. 

"I  have  come  home  to  tell  you  the  truth," 
he  said.  And  then,  with  complete  frankness, 
he  described  the  reasons  for  his  action.  When 
he  had  finished,  the  crowd  gave  him  a  stand- 
ing ovation  There  was  no  recall  election. 
And  although  Norris  was  one  of  only  a  half 
a  dozen  Senators  to  vote,  a  few  weeks  later, 
against  the  declaration  of  w.ir.  he  won  re- 
nnmlnatlon  and  re-election  to  the  Senate  the 
following  year. 

George  Norris  never  regretted  his  futile 
battle  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  the 
first  World  War.  On  the  contrary,  he  and 
many  others  came  to  believe  that  history 
had  vindicated  his  position  He  lived  to  hear 
one  of  his  severest  critics.  Senator  James  A. 
Reed  of  Missouri,  describe  the  minority  vote 
against  the  war  as  "the  most  superb  act  of 
courage  this  century  has  witnessed". 

Many  Americans  have  been  Inspired  by  the 
courage  of  Senator  Norris.  The  Individual 
who  takes  an  unpopular  stand  always  hopes 
that  history  will  vindicate  him,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  George  W.  Norris  hns  been  cited 
time  and  again  as  a  dramatic  demonstration 
that  it  is  possible  for  men  In  public  life  to 
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stand    by    their    principles,    maintain    their 
Integrity,  and  still  succeed. 

We  are  today  engaged  In  another  war — 
undeclared,  but  nevertheless  real.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  war  remain  unclear  In  the 
minds  of  many  good  Americans.  Vociferous 
dissenters  abound.  No  doubt  many  of  these, 
perhaps  including  some  of  the  present  mem- 
bere  of  the  United  States  Senate,  look  back 
at  Senator  Norris  and  that  beleaguered  mi- 
nority who  opposed  our  entry  Into  World 
War  I  and  find  Inspiration  for  their  own 
present  conduct.  Indeed,  some  have  gone 
even  further  Into  the  past  and  have  thought 
to  find  justification  for  opposition  to  the 
President  over  the  war  In  the  actions  of 
an  even  more  universally  known  and  revered 
American — Abraham  Lincoln. 

Is  this  valid? 

Let  us  go  back  and  first  take  a  look  at  the 
position  of  Lincoln  in  the  Mexican  War,  since 
It  bears  some  striking  similarities  to  Norris' 
position  In  World  War  I. 

Recently  a  synthetic  quotation  was  created 
from  disconnected  phrases  and  sentences 
uttered  by  Lincoln  in  an  eEfort  to  make  It 
appear  that  Congressman  Abe  Lincoln  of 
Illinois  was  a  more  caustic  critic  of  the 
Mexican  War  than  are  some  of  President 
Johnson's  present  day  critics  of  the  war  In 
Asia. 

Lincoln,  to  be  sure,  did  disagree  with 
President  Polk  about  the  necessity  of  the  war 
and  the  way  In  which  It  was  begun.  But  the 
fact  is  that  he  held  his  tongue  for  over  a 
year  after  the  w.ar  was  begun.  He  explained 
why  In  these  words: 

"When  the  war  began,  it  was  my  opinion 
that  all  those  who,  because  of  knowing  too 
little,  or  because  of  knowing  too  much,  could 
not  conscientiously  approve  the  conduct  of 
the  President,  In  the  beginning  of  It.  should 
nevertheless,  as  good  citizens  and  patriots, 
remain  silent  on  that  point,  at  least  till  the 
war  should  be  ended  .  .  .  and  I  adhered  to 
It.  and  acted  upon  It.  until  since  I  took  my 
seat  here:  and  I  think  I  should  still  adhere 
to  It.  were  it  not  that  the  President  and  his 
friends  will  not  allow  it  to  be  so."  ' 

Lincoln  explained  that  he  was  forced  to 
depart  from  this  course  of  silence  only  be- 
cause a  vote  was  being  forced  on  resolutions 
which  required  him  to  state  his  position. 
Lincoln  later  noted  that  even  though  his 
party  had  generally  held  the  view  that  the 
war  had  been  begun  unconstitutionally  and 
unnecessarily,  once  It  became  the  cause  of 
the  country,  he  and  his  fellow  Whlgs,  with 
few  exceptions,  had  supported  the  war  with 
their  votes,  their  money,  their  services,  and 
their  blood.  He  cited  approvingly  the  posi- 
tion of  General  Zachary  Taylor,  saying: 

"  .  .  as  a  citizen,  and  particularly  as  a 
soldier,  it  is  sufficient  for  him  to  know  that 
his  country  is  at  war  with  a  foreign  nation, 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring  It  to  a  speedy 
and  honorable  termination  by  the  most 
vigorous  and  energetic  operations,  without 
enquiring  about  Its  Justice  or  anything  else 
connected  with  it."  ■" 

Abraham  Lincoln  came  to  have  rea.-ion  to 
wish  for  that  kind  of  support  from  his  fellow 
Americans  when  the  duty  fell  upon  him  of 
leading  the  bitter  struggle  to  preserve  the 
Union  This  being  a  civil  war.  he  found  be- 
lilnd  his  own  lines  a  dangerously  large  num- 
ber of  critics  ofc.«;»ructlonl<:t3.  nnd  sympathiz- 
ers with  the  rebellious  South.  Lincoln  found 
It  neces.sary  to  do  far  more  than  cast  asper- 
sions on  the  patriotism  of  those  who  through 
word  and  deed  obstructed  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war.  He  suspended  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  and.  In  an  action  which 
exempUfled  his  difficulty,  placed  under  arrest 
one  of  the  prominent  leaders  of  the  opposi- 
tion, a  man  named  Vallandlgham.  Lincoln 
Justified  the  arrest,  saying: 


"He  who  dissuades  one  man  from  volun- 
teering or  Induces  one  soldier  to  desert,  weak- 
ens the  Union  cause  as  much  as  he  who  kills 
a  Union  solder  in  battle."  * 

He  went  on  to  say :  / 

"Must  I  shoot  a  . .  .  soldier  boy  who  deserts, 
while  I  must  not  touch  a  hair  of  a  wily 
agitator  who  Induces  blm  to  desert?  This  Is 
none  the  less  injurious  when  effected  by  get- 
ting a  father,  or  brother,  or  friend,  into  a 
public  meeting,  and  there  working  upon  his 
feelings,  till  he  U  persuaded  to  write  to  the 
soldier  boy,  that  be  Is  fighting  In  a  bad 
cause,  for  a  wicked  administration  of  a  con- 
temptible government,  too  weak  to  arrest 
and  punish  him  if  be  shall  desert.  I  think 
that  In  such  a  case,  to  silence  the  agitator, 
and  save  the  boy,  Is  not  only  constitutional, 
but,  withal,  a  great  mercy."  = 

History  has  vindicated  Lincoln,  not  the 
dissenter  Vallandlgham. 

And  this  la  a  point  tl^t  must  be  remem- 
bered by  those  who  are  enamored  of  the 
drama  of  dissent.  Vallandlgham  may  have 
been  a  man  of  courage  and  Integrity.  I  do  not 
know  his  character.  But  in  the  cold  light  of 
history  he  was  on  the  wrong  side — not  merely 
the  losing  side,  but  the  wrong  side.  No  matter 
how  much  courage  he  displayed  or  how  much 
sacrifice  he  made  in  bis  efforts  to  obstruct 
the  Union  cause,  history  will  never  vindicate 
him. 

George  Norris  did  not  oppose  American 
entry  Into  World  War  I  for  the  sake  of  op- 
p>06lng.  He  studied  the  facts  carefully  and 
concluded  tliat  the  German  ambitions  did 
not  constitute  a  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  his  reasoned  Judgment 
that  there  was  no  Justification  for  shedding 
American  blood  to  defeat  the  Kaiser.  He  was 
subsequently  vindicated,  because  in  retro- 
spect It  appeared  that  his  Judgment  had  l>een 
correct,  although  the  crucial  test  of  his  posi- 
tion— a  German  victory  In  the  war — was,  of 
course,  avoided. 

We  must  also  note  that  Norris,  like  Lin- 
coln In  1846,  did  not  go  on  opposing  the  war 
and  harassing  the  President  In  his  conduct 
of  It  once  the  die  was  cast.  On  the  contreiry, 
once  the  war  had  become  the  cause  of  the 
country,  he  gave  It  his  full  support.  He  voted 
against  the  declaration  of  war  on  Germany, 
but  he  voted  for  the  declaration  of  war 
against  the  allies  of  Germany — Austria - 
Hungary,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria.  He  fully 
supported  with  his  vote  the  powers  and 
appropriations  required  to  bring  about  the 
successful  conclusion  of  the  conflict.  When 
an  amendment  was  offered  in  the  Senate  to 
prevent  transportation  of  soldiers  to  the 
European  front  without  their  consent, 
Norris  denounced  it  as  an  unjustifiable  in- 
terference with  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chlef.  He  told  all  who  Inquired 
that  the  war  "is  now  my  war  as  much  as  It 
Is  the  war  of  our  General  Staff".  He,  himself, 
volunteered  for  service  In  the  Marine  Corps 
at  the  age  of  fifty-seven,  and  refrained  from 
pursuing  the  matter  only  upon  being  In- 
formed that,  because  of  his  age,  he  would 
not  be  permitted  to  serve  In  France. 

Norris  avoided  ail  further  discussion  of 
thf  causes  of  the  war  once  we  were  in  It. 
Like  Lincoln,  he  thought  It  best  to  remain 
silent,  but  he  did  not  Insist  that  others  fol- 
low his  example.  He  thought  Robert  M. 
LaFollette,  for  Instance,  was  unwise  In  at- 
tacking our  entry  Into  the  war  after  we  were 
in  It,  but  the  situation  was  obviously  not 
as  dangerous  as  It  had  been  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  LaFollette. 
or  anyone  else,  should  be  deprived  of  the 
right  to  state  his  opinions. 

Norris  never  changed  hla  view  about  World 
War  I,  but  he  took  a  very  different  position 
with  respect  to  the  Second  World  War.  Here 
again  he  analyzed  the  war  In  terms  of  the 
danger  to  the  United  States,  and  he  reached 


the  conclusion  that  the  Axis  pwwers  repre- 
sented a  genuine  threat  to  American  secu- 
rity. He  therefore  supported  our  entry  Into 
the  war.  Had  he  clung  blindly  to  the  role  of 
dissenter,  we  would  have  to  say  today  that 
he  erred,  for  history  has  not  vindicated 
those  who  opi>osed  and  obstructed  our  battle 
to  save  the  world  from  Hitler,  any  more  than 
It  has  vindicated  Vallandlgham. 

But  George  Ncrris  displayed  sagacity  as 
well  as  Integrity.  He  was  not  stopped  by  his 
horror  of  war  and  bloodshed,  because  he  had 
an  even  greater  horror  of  seeing  the  world 
engulfed  by  a  new  barbarism,  of  seeing  lib- 
erty crushed  under  the  Iron  heel  of  the  Nazis. 
He  pointed  out  the  menace  of  the  totalitarian 
philosophy,  saying: 

"Have  the  unreasonable,  the  murderous 
desires  of  dictators  like  Hitler  and  Mussolini 
as  well  as  those  of  Japan,  affected  the  mental- 
ity of  humanity?  Are  we  drifting  In  a  direc- 
tion where  the  theories  of  these  men,  who 
would  obtain  power  by  murder  and  robbery 
and  destruction,  gradually  are  gaining  con- 
trol of  the  hearts  of  men?"  ' 

He  observed  that  the  world  was  confronted 
vrtth  a  new  and  dangerous  philosophy  of 
government — the  theory  that  "any  govern- 
ment has  the  right  to  conquer  any  other 
government  or  any  other  people  if  it  has  the 
power  to  do  so".  The  threat  was  very  differ- 
ent from  that  which  confronted  the  nation 
In  1917.  "At  that  time."  he  said,  "there  was 
still  honor  among  nations  and  men.  even 
though  they  were  enemies  upon  the  battle- 
field. The  enslavement  of  peoples  was  not 
then  at  stake.  There  was  no  likelihood  that 
the  life  of  our  nation,  as  well  as  that  of  every 
other  democracy  in  the  world,  would  be  en- 
dangered, no  matter  what  the  outcome  of 
the  war  might  be  .  .  .  However,  in  this  war," 
he  continued,  "we  are  confronted  with  an 
enemy  whose  ambitions  are  known  to  the 
world  and  that  means  the  destruction  of 
every  democracy  in  the  world."  • 

George  W.  Norris  was  willing  to  see  war 
come  that  the  kind  of  society  which  per- 
mitted men  of  Integrity  to  thrive  might 
survive. 

And  that  is  precisely  the  challenge  that 
confronts  us  todav. 

We  need  not  speculate  about  what  George 
Norris  would  do  or  say  if  he  were  still  among 
us.  We  know  that  he  would  be  shocked  by 
much  of  what  is  happening — the  burning  of 
the  American  flag  and  the  flight  of  young 
men  to  Canada  to  escape  military  service.  He 
would  al':o  be  shocked  at  those  dissenters  who 
try  to  deny  to  others  what  they  claim  for 
themselves — the  right  to  state  a  case  or  to 
submit  a  rebuttal.  He  would  be  shocked  at 
the  refusal  to  recognize  that  the  die  has 
been  cast  and  that  the  war  is  now  everyone's 
war,  not  Just  the  Administration's.      ^ 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  George  Norris 
would  stand  firm  today  for  the  defense  of 
the  democratic  system  and  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  There  are  not  many  Amer- 
icans, even  today  under  the  threat  of  nuclenr 
war,  who  would  cringe  before  a  tyrant  and 
purchase  life  at  the  cost  of  chains  and 
slavery.  We  have  never  been  a  nation  of 
cowards,  and  the  love  of  liberty  burns  more 
fiercely  here  than  In  any  nation  on  earth. 
This  country  was  founded  by  free  men.  It  is 
up  to  each  generation  to  guard  that  precious 
heritage  of  freedom  and  pass  it  on  to  the 
next.  Those  who  follow  will  honor  us  if  we 
succeed,  as  we  honor  the  Lincolns  and  the 
Norrlses  who  hnve  handed  us  the  torch.  They 
will  curse  us  if  through  a  misreading  of  the 
objective  facUs  we  err,  and  permit  the  flame 
of  liberty  to  die. 

What  are  the  objective  facts  that  we  must 
examine  with  such  care? 

One  fact  is  that  In  1967.  no  less  than  In 
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1941,  there  are  in  the  world,  governments 
that  believe  they  hnve  the  ngut  tu  co.iquer 
any  other  government  or  any  other  people 
and  subject  them  t  j  their  totalitarian  s>steni. 
There  is  no  room  to  doubt  cir  deny  this  The 
totalltartans--  for  that  Is  their  proper  name — 
have  told  us  repeatedly  In  speeches,  articles 
and  books  that  they  have  this  right  and  that 
they  intend  to  exercise  It.  What  Is  more,  they 
have  shown  by  their  deeds  that  they  me  i;i 
business 

The  second  important  fact  is  that  the 
totalltarlauB  today  plan  to  extend  their  sway 
not  by  massive  use  of  their  own  ra.inpower 
and  armament,  as  did  Hitler,  but  by  the  far 
less  costly  device  of  Internal  subversion  and 
local  warH.  fought  with  manpov.er  supplied 
by  their  intended  victims 

The  third  important  fact  Is  that  their 
ultimate  goal  is  the  subjugation  of  Western 
Europe  and  the  United  States  to  their  brand 
of  inhuman  totalitarianism,  employing  the 
softening  tactics  of  confusing  our  vi.sion  and 
weakening  our  will  to  resist,  while  gradually 
chipping  away  to  undermine  our  alliances 
and  detach  our  supporters  throughout  the 
free  world.  They  plan  to  expl  ut  our  weak- 
nesses, sowing  the  seeds  of  dissension  and 
demoralization  within  our  ranks  At  the  same 
time,  they  would  bleed  us  abroad,  confront- 
ing tis  with  the  dilemma  of  either  commu- 
ting our  own  manpower  to  battle  In  Incon- 
venient places-  such  as  Vietnam-  or  seeing 
additional  millions  of  people  and  thousands 
of  square  miles  of  territory  fall  under  their 
dominion.  Anyt^ne  who  doubts  that  this  is 
their  Intent  should  read  the  lengthy  article 
published  In  Cuba  last  mouth,  under  the 
name  of  "Che"  Guevara,  which  stated  the 
goal  with  perfect  clarity 

We  cannot  afford  to  close  our  eyes  to  those 
unpleasant  facts 

Some  2500  years  ,igo  a  Chinese  strategist 
said,  "If  a  man  knows  himself  and  knows 
not  bis  opponent,  for  every  victory  he  will 
suffer  a  defeat.  If  a  man  knowa  neither  him- 
self nor  his  opponent,  he  is  a  fool  and  will 
suffer  defeat  In  esery  bittle  " 

And  the  greit  authority  on  war.  Clause- 
wltz.  said.  "The  cintiueror  Is  always  a  lover 
of  peace;  he  would  like  to  make  his  entry 
Into  our  state  unopposed  " 

The  totalltarlans  are  bending  every  effort 
to  encourage  the  notion  t^iat  they  are  lovers 
of  peace,  so  that  they  miE;ht  better  defeat  us 
In  every  battle  and  enter  our  state  unop- 
posed. They  have  virtually  taken  out  a  copy- 
right on  the  w i<rd  "  peace"  i-.self.  But  while 
they  talk  of  peace,  they  plan  new  aggressive 
adventures.  This  we  dLscovered  again  for  the 
umpteenth  time  last  month  when  all  the 
progress  toward  detente  was  rudely  shattered 
In  the  Middle  East 

TUs  should  not  have  come  as  any  surprise 
for  It  Is  merely  another  example  of  the  pat- 
tern of  tension  relaxation,  tension,  relaxa- 
tion that  we  have  seen  In  operation  for  the 
last  half  century. 

Listen  to  this  "The  Communist  Party  has 
always  acted  on  the  assumption  that  the 
peaceful  cc-exlstence  of  the  two  systems  does 
not  exclude  but.  on  the  contrary,  implies  a 
further  development  of  the  working  peoples 
class  struggle.  The  contemporary  general  line 
of  the  International  Communist  movement 
does  not  freeze  the  Initiative  of  the  people. 
but.  on  the  contrary,  mobilizes  them  to  a 
greater  extent  It  opens  up  before  all  revolu- 
tionary forces  of  our  day  new  prospects  for 
successful  advance  "  " 

Those  arc  not  the  words  of  any  dyed-In- 
the-wooi  opponent  of  the  totalltarlans.  bent 
upon  slandering  them  They  are  the  words 
of  the  totalltarlans  themselves  published  in 
one  of  their  offlclal  organs  in  1963,  when  re- 
laxation was  again  being  promoted  after  the 
awful  tension  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  But 
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note  the  relaxation  was  for  us,  not  them. 
Those  new  prospects  for  succe.ssfui  advance 
were  developed  tu  the  hllt  In  Vietnam. 

Just  last  mnruh,  a  special  statement  set- 
ting the  theme  for  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
celebration  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  was 
published  in  .Mo.^cow,  While  it  spoke  of 
peaceful  co-exlsr«nce.  It  made  It  clear  that 
the  relentless  eflort  of  totalitarianism  to 
obliterate  liberal  systems  of  government 
throughout  the  world  would  go  on.  This 
struggle,  it  stated,  "has  become  the  pivot 
of  world  politics". 

There  are.  perhaps,  some  people  who 
might  sincerely  disagree  with  my  insistence 
on  calling  a  spade  a  spade  and  a  totalitarian 
a  tot^Uitarlan.  They  will  Insist  that  this  is 
out  of  date,  that  things  are  changing  Per- 
haps they  are  But  we  do  not  call  a  day-old 
baby  a  man  merely  because  we  hope  that 
everything  will  go  well  and  he  will  some 
day  become  a  man  We  have  to  deal  with 
things  as  they  are  Confucius  once  said  that 
the  first  thing  he  would  do  If  he  were  a 
ruler  would  be  to  call  things  by  their  right 
names,  for.  he  said,  If  things  were  not  called 
by  their  right  names  then  statemf-nts  would 
be  misleading,  and  when  statements  are  mls- 
le!idlng.  nothing  can  be  accompU.«hed 

How  true!  A  young  Harvard  philosophy 
student  was  recently  quoted  In  a  Washing- 
ton paper  as  saying  that  he  found  nothing 
morally  objectionable  In  communism". 
Now.  any  young  man  smart  enough  to  gain 
admittance  to  Harvard  Is  smart  enough  to 
know  that  "communism",  as  we  know  it  In 
the  'wentleth  century,  is  not  simply  an 
economic  pattern;  it  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  old  Utopian  doctrine  uf  from 
each  according  to  his  ability,  to  each  accord- 
ing to  his  needs '.  The  countries  that  call 
themseUes  communist  have  the  most  to- 
talitarian regimes  history  has  ever  known. 
Consequently.  If  we  follow  the  advice  of 
Confucius  and  apply  the  right  name.  It  would 
appear  that  the  Harvard  student  finds  noth- 
ing morally  objectionable  In  totalitarianism, 
and  a  particularly  Inhuman  totalitarianism 
at  that! 

By  the  way.  Confucius  erred  on  one  jxiint. 
We  know  tixlay.  as  a  result  of  experience  dur- 
ing the  intervening  years,  that  when  state- 
ments are  misleading  a  great  deal  can  be  ac- 
complished— by  those  who  know  how  to  use 
misleading  statements  to  blind  their  In- 
nocent victims  to  the  truth 

On  the  eve  of  World  War  II,  George  Nor- 
rls  Was  Worried  about  the  growing  accept- 
ance of  the  theories  of  those  men  who  be- 
lieved In  using  any  means  to  achieve  total 
concentration  of  power  In  their  immoral 
hands. 

Tofl.iy.  the  men  are  different,  but  the 
passion  to  overthrow  and  destroy  the  liberal 
svstem  of  government  is  as  strong  as  It  was 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  Why?  Because  the 
mere  existence  of  a  free  country  is  a  threat 
to  the  totalitarian  rulers,  as  the  ugly  w.all 
tliaf  divides  Berlin  so  graphically  demon- 
strate«5  We  may  think  the  world  can  poace- 
fuUy  exist  half  slive  and  half  free,  but  they 
kn>w  It  cannot  They  know  that  the  free 
countries  stand  as  proof,  convincing  to  all 
who  have  acce.ss  to  the  truth,  that  the  to- 
talltarlans lie  when  they  say  their  system  Is 
superior  That  alone  Is  enough  to  make  the 
free  .-ountrles  targets  for  destruction. 

This  explilns  why  that  faithful  servant  of 
the  totalltarlans  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  presses  re- 
lentlessly his  effort  to  seize  control  of  all 
Vietnam  This  is  why  trouble  Ls  stirred  up 
In  Thailand  and  whv  the  t(xAs  of  the  tot.ill- 
tartaris  are  being  prodded  Into  renewed 
activity  In  the  Philippines  This  1?  why 
Cuba— using  the  name  of  "Che"  Guevara-^ 
calls  for  Vletnams  throughout  I^tln  America 
and  Africa  with  the  oblectlve  of  weakening 
and  eventually  bringing  down  the  United 
States  Itseir 

This  Is  why  I  feel  obliged  to  di  what 
George  W  Norrts  did  In  1917  I  must  exercise 
that   precious    right    of   dissent     In    this    in- 


stance, dissent  against  the  dissenters— and 
t.ell  the  truth  as  I  see  It.  the  totalitanana 
have  sighted  In  on  us.  We  are  tiie  one  country 
in  the  world  that  has  both  the  niatsrlal  and 
moral  strength  to  frustrate  their  plans.  They 
seek  tii  sap  our  materl.il  strength  by  drawing 
us  into  endless  wars  of  attrition.  They  seek 
to  sap  our  moral  strength  by  a  variety  of 
means^playing  on  popuLar  dislike  of  the 
costly  wars  they  provoke,  creating  riiclal  ten- 
sion, encouraging  the  spirit  of  uUenaUon  and 
purposelessness  among  our  young  people. 

It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  tiie 
totaliurlans  derive  their  peculiar  concept 
<jf  morality  irom  Lenin,  who  taught  that 
morality  was  whatever  contributed  to  the 
achievement  of  his  objectives.  It  was  proper, 
In  those  clrcumstancvs.  he  said,  to  resort  to 
every  kind  of  trick,  cunning,  illegal  expe- 
dient, concealment,  or  suppression  of  truth.* 
And.  of  course,  one  of  the  most  cunning  and 
effective  of  their  tricks  Is  the  concealment 
and  suppression  of  the  truth  about  their 
own  tactics  and  goals,  even  though  they 
must  necessarily  publish,  this  Information 
for  the  enlightenment  of  their  own  follow- 
ers The  trick  is  to  denounce  and  try  to  de- 
stroy the  credibility  of  anyone  who  dares 
to  make  known  to  a  wider  circle  what  they, 
the  totalltarlans.  say  about  them-selves,  but 
prefer  to  keep  within  the  family.  They  have 
succeeded  in  developing  an  almost  Pavlovlaa 
reaction,  where  exposure  of  their  machina- 
tions Is  almost  certain  to  evoke  denunciation 
and  ridicule  of  the  exposer. 

This  is  why  it  takes  almost  as  much  cour- 
age today  to  spe.tk  out  against  the  totali- 
tarian threat  which  confronts  the  free  world 
as  It  did  to  speak  out  against  the  rush  to  war 
flfty  years  ago.  But  speak  we  must!  As  MU- 
ovati  DJllas.  the  former  Vice  President  of 
Yugoslavia,  said.  In  one  of  the  books  that 
Tito  had  him  jailed  for  writing: 

"Those  who  wish  to  live  and  to  survive  In 
a  world  different  from  the  one  Stalin  cre- 
ated and  which  In  essence  and  in  full  fores 
still  exists,  must  fight."  '" 

We  must  fight,  not,  we  hope,  with  guns 
(although  In  Vietnam  guns  seem  to  be  nec- 
essary), but  we  must  fight  with  the  weapons 
of  idealism  humanitarlanl.=m.  freedom  and 
devotion  to  truth.  These  are  powerful  weap- 
ons, if  we  can  only  marshal  them  and  direct 
them  at  the  proper  targets.  It  is  one  of  the 
bitter  ironies  of  our  age  that  the  totall- 
tarlans who  crush  freedom  and  suppress  the 
truth  whenever  they  seize  power,  play  on 
man's  Ide.illsm  and  love  of  freedom  and  truth 
to  undermine  and  destroy  the  societies  that 
are  free,  humanitarian  and  respecters  of 
truth.  Many  of  those  who  helped  build  ti 
tyrannical  regimrs  that  now  crush  Ideallsi 
in  Eastern  Europe.  Cuba,  and  China  started 
out  afi  Idealists  in  search  of  greater  free- 
dom But.  by  subordinating  truth  to  goal* 
that  they  thought  were  more  Important,  they 
missed  the  idealistic  and  noble  ends  they 
sought,  which  got  lost  In  the  muck  of  ab- 
.Solute  despotism. 

And  so  while  we  uphold  the  right  of  each 
man  to  defend  the  truth  as  he  sees  it.  let  us 
also  teach  our  young  people  that  they  must 
not  tear  the  needle  of  truth  from  their  com- 
pass Just  because  they  do  not  like  the  direc- 
tion In  which  It  points  If  we  can  do  this. 
we  may  be  able  U-)  safeguard  that  most  es- 
sential of  all  freedoms — the  freedom  of  each 
of  us  to  be.  as  w.is  George  W.  Norrls.  a  man 
of  Integrity  and  honor 
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END  THE  VIOLENCE 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extond  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  tlie  Record. 


•W.   W.   Kulskl       Peaceful    Co-existence". 
Regnery  1959   p   80. 

'  Milovan  Djilas,  "Conversations  with  Sta- 
lin". 1962.  p   191 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
made  a  public  announcement  to  my  con- 
stituents that  I  thought  crime,  riots, 
and  lawlessness  were  our  biggest  do- 
mestic problems.  The  events  of  the  past 
week  have  borne  out  this  fear. 

It  has  been  a  tragic  week.  It  has  been 
a  shocking  week.  It  has  been  a  time  of 
sadness  in  America. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  con- 
ditions and  moods  of  lawlessness  and 
violence  that  is  running  rampant. 

The  riots  in  Detroit  and  Cambridge, 
as  well  as  other  cities,  are  senseless.  It 
Is  apparent  that  these  disturbances  are 
aimed  at  tearing  down  the  basic  institu- 
tions of  our  country.  And,  it  is  apparent 
that  if  law.  order,  and  justice  are  not 
preserved  this  anarchy  will  strengthen 
its  stranglehold  on  the  Nation. 

Most  disturbing  of  all  is  that  these  acts 
of  violence  and  terror  are  caused  by  a 
group  of  inciters  who  need  to  be  held  ac- 
countable for  their  actions  and  jailed, 
if  necessary. 

Riots  must  be  put  down  by  force. 
Local  law-enforcement  oCBcials  should 
use  whatever  means  necessary  to  restore 
law  and  order,  and  Federal  and  State 
forces  in  the  event  local  agencies  cannot 
handle  the  problems. 

It  is  time  that  our  national  leadership 
speak  out  against  those  who  are  causing 
this  havoc  and  provide  solutions  to  the 
legitimate  problems  that  have  fostered 
this  crisis. 

One  of  my  friends  wrote  me  today  and 
said: 

This  Is  not  the  time  for  finger  pointing. 
It  does  no  good  to  say  who  is  to  blame,  or 
who  Is  not  enforcing  the  law.  The  fact  Is  we 
mu.st  enforce  the  law,  and  then  all  of  us — 
on  all  levels — try  to  find  the  reason  and 
hopefully  the  cure, 

I  certainly  agree  with  this  sentiment. 
However,  preliminary  to  any  overall 
solution  must  be  the  reestablishment  of 
law  and  order.  Disturbances  must  be 
halted  and  those  who  maliciously  incite 
riots  must  be  dealt  with  so  that  a  civil- 
ized behavior  can  be  returned  to  the 
cities. 

I  joined  with  my  colleagues  several 
weeks  ago  asking  that  a  special  Joint 
House-Senate  committee  be  established 
to  study  the  Qause  of  the  conditions  that 
have  lead  to  the  violence  and  lawless- 
ness. 

I  supported  the  antiriot  legislation 
last  week,  and  I  wUl  support  the  objec- 
tives of  the  pending  safe  streets  crime 
measure. 

But  we  must  restore  law  and  order,  or 
all  is  lost.  And,  while  we  are  doing  this 
let  us  also  use  our  heads  and  hearts  to 
an.swers  to  the  problems  that  have  laid 
this  national  tragedy  at  our  feet. 
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LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  McClure,  for 
July  31  through  August  4.  1967.  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Randall,  for  20  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  to  address 
the  House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter:) 

Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Scott)  ,  for  30  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Cahill  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Scott)  ,  for  1  hour,  on  Monday. 

Mr.  CroooELL  (at  the  request  of  Mr, 
ScoTT) ,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MooRE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ScoTT) ,  for  30  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Landrum  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  DoRN. 

Mr.  Ktjpferman. 

Mr.  Tenzer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McClory  during  his  remarks  in 
general  debate  and  to  Include  figures, 
computations,  and  tables. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScoTT)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  RoBisoN. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pickle)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Rarick. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  54  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday.  July  31, 1967,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

954.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  examination  of  financial  state- 
ments, fiscal  year  1966,  Virgin  Islands  Cor- 
poration, Department  of  the  Interior  (H. 
Doc.  No.  149);  to  the  Committee  on  C3ov- 
ernment  Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

955.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  examination  of  financial  statements,  fis- 
cal year  19«6,  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation, Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (H.  Doc.  No.  150);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


956.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  4,  1967,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  survey  of  lao  Stream,  Maul,  Ha- 
waii, authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Acts 
approved  May  17,  1950,  and  October  23,  1962 
(H.  Doc.  No.  151);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
an  Illustration. 

957.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  an  increase  In  the 
number  of  flag  officers  who  may  serve  on 
certain  selection  boards  In  the  Navy  and  in 
the  number  of  officers  of  the  Naval  Reser\e 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  who  are  eligible 
to  serve  on  selection  boards  considering 
Reserves  for  promotion;  to  the  Committee 
on  .Armed  Services. 

958.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  sup- 
plementing letter  of  June  30,  further  out- 
lining activities  of  the  Depmrtment  of  the 
Interior  in  meeting  the  petroleum  emer- 
gency that  has  resulted  from  the  interruption 
of  the  flow  of  petroleum  from  the  Middle 
East;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

959.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a  re- 
port that  proceedings  have  been  finally  con- 
cluded with  respect  to  docket  Nos.  14i3,  359, 
360,  362,  and  363  (excluding  the  general  ac- 
counting claim  denominated  "Second  Claim" 
in  the  first  amended  petition  In  docket  No 
363),  In  favor  of  the  Indian  petitioners,  to 
wit:  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Bands  or 
Tribes,  et  al..  against  the  Unite*  States. 
defendant,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  60 
Stat.  1055;  25  U.S.C.  70t;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

960.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  pending  applications  for  conditional 
entry  into  the  United  States,  as  of  January 
1,  1967,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 203ia)(7)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  ANEl^RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  825.  A  resolution  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  5037,  a  bill  to  assist 
State  and  local  governments  In  reducing 
the  Incidence  of  crime,  to  increase  the  ef- 
fectiveness, fairness,  and  coordination  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  systems  at 
all  levels  of  government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  514).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  826.  Resolution  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  7659,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  13,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
a  mid-decade  census  of  population,  unem- 
ployment, and  housing  In  the  year  1975  and 
every  10  years  thereafter  (Rept.  No.  515) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  827.  Resolution  for  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  10915.  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (Rept. 
No.   516).   Referred   to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts:  Commit- 
tee on  Rules.  House  Resolution  828.  Reso- 
lution for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  11722, 
a  bill  to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  Installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (kept.  No.  517).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.    MILLS:     Committee    of    conference. 
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HJR.  6098.  An  act  to  provide  an  extension  of 
the  interest  equalization  tax,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept  No  518)  Ordered  to  be 
prtntcd. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAMS 
H.B.  11834.  A  bill  to  provide  incentives  for 
the  creation  by  private  industry  of  additional 
employment  opportunities  for  residents  of 
urban  poverty  areas,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  B4r.  OHARA  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self.   Mr.    Nedzi.    Mr,    Dingeix.    Mrs. 
OnrrrrHS.    Mr.    Thompson    of    New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Bradem.\s,  Mr.  Odall.  Mr. 
P^n-TON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Meeds. 
Mr.  OiBBONS,  Mr.   Hechlxs  of  West 
Virginia.  Mr.  Mllter.  Mr.  Hicks.  Mr. 
Chables    H.    Wilson,    Mr.    Legcett. 
Mr.  Hanna,  Mr  Ti-nney,  Mr   Rhodes 
of   Pennsylvania,    Mr.    Daniels.    Mr. 
O'Neh-l  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Esch. 
Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Halfehn,  Mr.  Ull- 
MAN.  and  Mr.  Dent)  : 
H.R.  11835.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
Qeneral  to  make  grants  to  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  to  assist  them  In  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  riots:   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    \^^LLIAM  D    FORD   (tor  him- 
self, Mr.  Helstoski.  Mr.  Rosenthal. 
Mr.  Adams.  Mrs   Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr    Hathaway,  Mr    Matsunaqa. 
Mr.   Galitianakis,    Mr    Boland,   Mr, 
McCarthy,      Mr       Moorhead.       Mr 
Olsen,    Mr.   Ottincer,    Mr.    Ashley, 
Mr.  Yates,  Mr,  Button.  Mr.  Resnick. 
Mr,  Gallagher,  Mr   DtTLSKi,  and  Mr. 
Pekkinsi  : 
HJl.  11836.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  make  grant*  to  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  to  assist  them  In  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  riots:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr     HOSMER    i  for    himself.    Mr 

Wtatt,  Mr    Baring.  Mr.  Waldie,  Mr. 

Adair.    Mr     Morris,    Mr     Pei.lt.    Mr 

TtTNNEY.  Mr    Roybal,  Mr    McClort. 

Mr.  Charles  H,  Wilson,  Mr.  Traove 

of  California,   Mr    Cabell,  Mr.  Het,- 

BTOSKi,  Mr  Burton  of  Utah.  Mr  Mc- 

Daoe,  Mrs    Mat,  Mr.  Cederberg.  and 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  » 

H.R.  11837    A    bill    to    amend    the   Federal 

Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a 

definition  of  food  supplements  and  for  other 

purposes:    to    the    Committee   on    Interstate 

and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
HJl.  11838.  A  hill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Co.smetu-  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  , 

By  Mr  CUNNINGH-^M: 
H.R.  11839.  A    bill    to    amend    the   Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  .\ct  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supp'.ements  and  for  other 
purposes;    to    the   Committee   on    Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 
H.R.   11840.  A   bill   to   amend   the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a 
definition  of  fof>d  supplements  and  for  other 
purposes;    to    the   Committee    on    Interst.tte 
and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO 
H.R.  11841.  A    bill    to    amend    the   Fed»ral 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements  and  for  other 
purposes;    to    the    Committee    on    Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
HJl.  11842.  A    b'.U    to    amend    the    Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include   a 
definition  of  food  supplements  and  for  other 


purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr,  ADAMS 
HJl.  11843  A  bill  to  encourage  and  assist 
private  enterprise  to  provide  adequate  hous- 
ing In  urban  poverty  areas  for  low-income 
and  lower  middle  Income  persons;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By   Mr    ANDERSON  of  lUlnoLs 
H.R   11844    .\  bill   to  provide  assistance  to 
certain  States  bordering  the  Mississippi  River 
In  the  construction  of  the  Oreat  River  Road: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 
HR.  11845    A    bill    to   provide    for   orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Me.ins 

By  Mr  DINGELL: 
HR  U846  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodentlolde  Act,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  more  effective  regu- 
lation under  such  act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

By  Mr.  HX)MONDSON 
HR.  11847  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  Judgment  funds  now  on  deposit 
to  the  credit  of  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho 
Tribes  of  Oklahoma:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr    OALIPI.\NAKIS 
HR   11848    A    bill    to    provide    for    orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  GALLAGHER 
HR  11849  A  bill  to  amend  section  228  of 
the  Social  Security  .\ct  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
visiiins  which  reduce  the  benefits  otherwise 
payable  thereunder  to  certain  uninsured  In- 
dividuals by  the  amount  of  any  governmental 
benefits  they  are  receiving:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  GIAIMO 
HR  11850    A  bin   to  prohibit  the  further 
use  of  silver  for  coinage:   to  the  Committee 
on  Bankine  and  Currency 

By  Mr   H.'VNSEN  of  Idaho 
H.R.  11851    A    bill    to    prtjvide    for   orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles:  u.)  the  Committee  on 
Wiiys  and  Means 

By  Mr  HARRISON 
HR  11852    A    bin    to    provide    for   orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

H  R.  11853.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  St  ites  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  honey  and  honey  products 
and  to  lmpo.se  Import  llmltatluns  on  honey 
and  honey  products;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr    HENDERSON: 
H  Rli854    A    bill    to    provide    for    orderly 
tr.ide   in   textile   articles;    to   the   Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  HICKS: 
HR  11855  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  nu- 
clear accelerator  to  be  constructed  at  Weston, 
111  ,  shall  be  named  the  E:.rlro  Fermi  Nuclear 
Accelerator  In  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  En- 
rico Perml;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy 

By  Mr.  JARMAN: 
HR  11856.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dls- 
poeltlon  iif  Juderment  funds  now  on  deposit 
to  the  credit  of  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribes 
of  Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr,  JONAS: 
H.R   11857.  A    bill    to    provide    for    orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways   and   Means 

By  Mr.  KIMO  of  New  York: 
H  R  11858.  A  bill  to  assure  the  purity  and 
quality  of  all  Imported  dairy  products  for 
the  purpose  of  promotlni^  the  dairy  Industry 
and  protecting  the  public  health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr    O  NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
HR.  11859    A    bill    to    provide    for    orderly 
trade    in    textile   articles;    to   the   Committee 
on  Wiiys  .ind  Means. 

Bv  Mr    ST.\FFORD: 
HR   11860    A  bin   to   amend   the   Internal 


Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  re- 
turns and  deposits  of  the  excise  taxes  on 
g,ui.jllne  .ind  lubricating  oil;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  W  ivs  and  Means, 

By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 
HR  1 1861  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  in  order  to  provide  that 
product  advertising  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
constitute  the  discusi^lon  of  issues  of  public 
Importance,  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Ctimmerce 

HR  11862  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles:  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr    WALKER: 
H.R.  11863    A    bill    to    provide    for    orderly 
trade  In  toxtUe  articles,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WHITENER: 
H  R  11864.  A    bill    to    provide    for    orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee: 
H  R.  1 1865.  A     bin     to     provide     that    the 
nuclear    accelerator    to    be    constructed   at 
Weston,  III.,  shall  be  named  the  Enrico  Perml 
Nuclear   Accelerator   In  memory  of   the  lat« 
Dr    Enrico  Fermi;    to   the   Joint   Committee 
on  Atomic  Energv 
By  Mr.  DENT: 
HR   11866    A    bin    to    provide   for   orderly 
trade   In   textile  articles:    to   the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR  11867  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  Indus- 
trial development  bond.s  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered obligations  of  States  and  local  goT- 
ernments,  the  Interest  on  which  Is  exempt 
from  Federal  income  tax;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R  11868.  A  bni  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  study  the  most  feasible 
and  desirable  means  of  establishing  certain 
portions  of  the   tldelands.  Outer  Continen- 
tal   Shelf,    seaward    areas,    and    Oreat   Lakes 
of  the  United  States  as  marine  sanctuaries 
and   for  other   purposes:    to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
By  Mr.  PRASER : 
H  R.  11869.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education    and   Labor. 

By  Mr,  G ALIFIANAKIS : 
H  R  11870.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  make  grants  to  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  to  assist  them  In  the 
prevention  and  control  of  riots;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI: 
H.R  11871.  A  bill  to  authorize  rehabUlta- 
tlon  of  navigation  structures  and  appurte- 
nant works  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  proj- 
ect to  be  carried  out  by  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporatfon  and  fi- 
nanced from  appropriations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Public   Works. 

By  Mr  McMILLAN  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  NE1.SEN )  : 
H  R.  11872.  A  bin  relating  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  providing  for  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  education,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  ^^NISH: 
HR.  11873.     A   bill   relating  to  the  carry- 
over of  net  operating  losses  of  certain  rail- 
road corporations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr,  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 
H  R  11874.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  nu- 
clear .accelerator  to  be  ronstructcd  at  Weston, 
111  shall  be  named  the  Enrico  Perml  Nuclear 
Accelerator  In  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Enrico 
Fermi:  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Ener^ry 

Bv  Mr.   O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

H  R   11873    A  bin  to  amend  section  303(b) 

of  the  Interstate  Commerce  .^ct  to  modernize 

certain  restrictions  upon  the  application  and 

scope  of  the  exemption  provided  therein;  to 
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the  Committee   on   Interstate   and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 

H.R- 11876.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 

HR.  11877.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee 
an  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 

HR  11878.    A    bin    to   make    It   a   Federal 
offense  to  loot  Interstate  facilities  during  a 
riot:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   RARICK: 

H.R  11879.  A  bUl  to  provide  criminal  pen- 
alties for  certain  travel  under  a  U.S.  pass- 
port In  violation  of  certain  passpwrt 
restrictions;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By   Mr.   TAYLOR: 

HR  11880  A  bni  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   TENZER: 

HR.  11881.  A  bin  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  Federal-State  program  of  child 
welfare  services:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

Bv   Mr.   WHALLEY: 

HR  11832.  A  bin  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   ABBITT: 

HH  11883.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
to  authorize  the  transfer  of  Flue-cured  to- 
bacco acreage  allotments  and  acreage- 
pound  quotas;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

H.R.  11884.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  In  order  to  provide  that 
product  advertising  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
constitute  the  discussion  of  Issues  of  public 
importance:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce, 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  11885  A  bin  to  clarify  and  otherwise 
amend  the  Meat  Inspection  Act,  to  provide 
for  cooperation  with  appropriate  State  agen- 
cies with  respect  to  State  meat  InFpection 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HR.  11886.  A  bUl  to  provide  Incentives  for 
the  establishment  of  new  or  expanded  Job- 
producing  Industrial  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments In  rural  areas:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BIESTER  ( for  himself  and  Mr. 
Rmlsback  >  : 

HR.  11887.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Cede,  to  provide  for  control  of  Inter- 
state traffic  In  firearms:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  11888.  A  bin  to  amend  section  5701 
(al(2)  of  the  internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
80  as  to  adjust  the  rates  of  tax  on  cigars;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho:  ^ 

HR  11889.  A  bin  to  amend  the  tariff 
"chedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  honey  and  honey  prod- 
ucts and  to  Impose  Import  limitations  on 
boney  and  honey  products;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LLOYD: 

H.R.  11890.  A  bin  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  national  security 
of  the  United  States:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Button,  Mr. 
Conte,  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Mr.  Pwe- 

MNCHtTYSEN,  Mr.  GtTDE.  Mr.  Halpern, 
Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Kltferman,  Mr. 
Morse.  Mr.  Morton.  Mr.  Moshcs, 
and  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York)  : 
HR.  11891.  A  bin  to  extend  Federal  dls- 
Mter  relief  to  victims  of  major  riots  and  clvU 


disorders,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  11892.  A  bill  to  revise  the  quota- 
control  system  on  the  importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to-t^e  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  \ 

By  Mr.  POFF:  \ 

H.R.  11893.  A  bill  to  provide  tor  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr,  PRICE  of  Texas : 
H.R.   11894.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  11895.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  nu- 
clear accelerator  to  be  constructed  at  Weston, 
111.,  shall  be  named  the  Enrico  Fermi  Nu- 
clear Accelerator  in  memory  of  the  late  Dr. 
Enrico  Fermi;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  11896.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development    to    compensate    Insurers    for 
losses  due  to  major  civil  disorder;    to   the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York : 
HJl.  11897.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1964   to    allow   a    credit 
against  income  tax  to  Individuals  for  certain 
expenses  Incurred  In  providing  higher  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WH ALLEY: 
HJl.  11898.  A  bill  to  cut  off  Federal  bene- 
fits for  conviction  of  rioting  and  prohibit- 
ing entitlement  to  such  benefits  thereafter; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
H.J.  Res.  752.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the   President   to  designate   October  31    of 
each  year  as  National  UNICEF  Day;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.J.    Res.    753.    Joint    resolution    creating 
a   Joint   Committee    to   Investigate   Crime; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
H.  Con.  Res.  433.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  an  Investigation  of  study  to  determine 
the  potential  of  railroad  passenger  and  mail 
transportation  in  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  JONAS: 
H.   Con.  Res.  434.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  establish  a  joint  congressional  committee 
to   investigate   riots  and   violent   civil   dis- 
order;   to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  LANGEN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  435.   Concurrent  resolution 
to  establish  a  Joint  congressional  committee 
to  Investigate  riots  and  violent  civil  disorder; 
to  the   Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  436.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish    a    joint    congressional    committee 
to  Investigate  riots  and  violent  civil  disorder; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  WYMAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  437.  Concurrent  resolution  In 
support  of  captured  American  fighting  men; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  POOL: 
H.    Con.    Res.   438.   Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress   in  re 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
H.  Con.  Res.  439.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
promote  law  and  order  in  our  cities;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.  Res.  824.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of   the  House   of   Representatives   that  the 
Attorney  General  should  direct  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation   to  conduct  an   in- 
vestigation   of    recent   riots,    and    for    other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  EILBERG : 
H.  Res.  829.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  o  conduct  an 
Investigation  and  study  of  the  causes  of  the 
riots  which  have  occurred  In  Newark,  N.J., 
Detroit,  Mich.,  and  other  cities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  GURNEY: 
H.  Res.  830.  Resolution  to  create  a  select 
committee  to  Investigate  the  causes  of  riots; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
H.  Res.  831.  Resolution  to  establish  a  Select 
Committee  on  Civil  Disorder  for  the  purpose 
of   investigating   the  problems  causing  civil 
disorder  In  the  United  States;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.   Res.   832.   Resolution   crJutlng   a   select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  of  the 
cause  of  recent  riots   In   large  metropolitan 
areas'  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By   Mr.    GARDNER    (for    himself,   Mr. 
Meskill,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Buchanan, 
Mr.  CowGEB,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Button, 
Mr.   Hunt,   Mr.   Wampleb,   Mr.   Ma- 
thias  of  California)  : 
H.   Res.   833.   Resolution   creating   a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  of  the 
cause  of  recent  riots  in  large  metropolitan 
areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  TUCK: 
H.  Res,  834.  Resolution      authorizing      the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  "Communist 
Origin  and  Manipulation  of  Vietnam  Week 
(April  8-15.  1967),"  90th  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion;   to   the   Committee   on   House   Admin- 
istration. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

264.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
relative  to  House  Joint  Resolution  47,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 

H.R.  11899.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vivian 
Raymond:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R.  11900.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  An- 
tonio Medardo  Tagle  Borges;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  11901.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hugo 
Alfonso  Ferrara  Collazo;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  11902.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Pedro  Lopez  Garcia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  11903.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Hector  Humberto  Tomas  Haces  Hernandez; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  11904.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Rafael    Montalvo    y    Urrutlbeascoa;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  IRWIN: 

H.R.  11905.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ma  tilde 
Espirito  Santo  Jardlm;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 

HR.  11906.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  WUllam 
T.  Buhrman;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCarthy  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  11907.  A   bUl   for  the   relief  of  Shaul 
Ben  Melr;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STEED: 

H.R,  11908.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt. 
George  H.  Jennings,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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Stf  Penaltiet  Needed  for  Gun   Miiaie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALLACE  F.  BENNETT 

X)r    UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  July  27.  1967 

Mr.  BENNETT  Mr.  President,  I  fusk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  statement 
on  firearms  legislation  which  I  made  on 
July  20.  1967,  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  Sportsmen  and  gun- 
owners  In  general  are  very  much  opposed 
to  the  Dodd  gun  bill.  However,  this  does 
not  mean  that  there  is  opposition  to  im- 
posing stiff  penalties  on  those  who  will- 
fully misuse  guns  The  sUtement  ex- 
presses my  views  on  this  ver>'  important 
matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Snrr  Ovs  Misuse  Penalties  Needed 

In  conslderlns;  flrearras  legislation,  the 
CongreM  face*  the  very  dlfflcult  task  of  re- 
solving the  vlUil  question  of  freedom  versus 
government  controls  Related  to  thi.s  di- 
lemma Is  the  unfortunate  and  very  perplex- 
ing crime  situation  In  the  United  States 

Before  any  gun  leijislatlou  Is  passed.  I 
think  It  Is  necessary  ihAt  ihe  Congress  de- 
fine and  understand  the  issue  of  constitu- 
tional rights  an.  they  apply  to  flrearma  There 
has  been  coi.siUt-r.ibie  eniotional  appe.il  boih 
for  and  against  gun  legislation  Much  of  this 
has  been  centered  .iround  the  Second 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  May  I.  for 
the  purpose  of  my  st-itemeat,  define  what  I 
think  this  amendment  means.'  It  reads;  "A 
well  regulated  nulitia  being  necessary  to  the 
security  of  a  free  state,  the  right  of  the 
people  to  lce«p  .md  bear  arms  shall  not  be 
Infringed." 

THE  RIGHT  TO  KEEP   SND  BEAR  ARMS 

Unfortunately,  this  amendment  is 
shrouded  in  controversy  Some  people  havo 
taken  the  position  that  the  amendment 
guarantees  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arm-s 
only  to  the  milltla  This  Mr  Chairman.  I 
believe  Is  both  mlst-tkpp.  .md  dangerous  The 
amendment  states  that  "the  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be 
Infringed."  It  does  not  state  that  the  right 
of  the  mllltla.  or  the  national  giiard,  or  the 
Army  reserve,  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall 
not  be  Infringed  Consequently.  I*  believe 
that  the  Congres,-?  must  accept  the  amend- 
ment for  what  it  really  .savs  and  for  what  It 
Intended  to  sav  The  people  themselves  have 
been  guaranteed  this  right  to  keep  and  bear 
firearms.  Thus  my  gun  legislation  which  we 
consider  m»ist  be  con'^idered  In  this  context 
We  are  not  dealing  with  a  hazy  Indefinite 
provision  such  as  the  "general  welfare"  or 
the  "interstate  commerce  clause."  We  eu-e 
talking  about  a  spe<:lflc  limitation  upon  the 
powers  of  government. 

POLICE    ST.\TE   CONTROLS 

I  Wish  to  emphasize  that  the  Committee. 
the  Senate  and  the  Congress  are  dealing  with 
a  crucial  and  long-range  l.isue  in  Orearms 
regulations  Precedent.s  ^nll  be  set  that  could 
be  used  In  future  years  to  affect  seriously 
the  nature  of  our  republ'c  and  the  rights  of 
our  people  We  must  realize  that  to  control 
the  ownership  of  fire  irms  carries  with  It  the 


inherent  future  possibility  of  police-state 
controls.  This  requires  a  great  deal  of  wis- 
dom, understanding  and  thoughtful  con- 
sideration. 

Conversely,  we  now  face.  Mr  Chairman,  a 
crime  situation  in  this  country  which  Is  fast 
becoming  the  greatest  scourage  of  our  nu- 
tlonal  hie  Some  of  it.  perhaps  a  good  part  of 
it.  is  perpetrated  by  the  persons  nususlng 
firearms,  particularly  iiaud  guns  Thus  as 
cnme  rates  skyrocket  each  year  there  is  u 
reqiUrement  and  an  obligation  by  the  Con- 
gress and  by  the  states  to  protect  the  general 
public  from  those  elemeiit.s  In  society  who 
abuse  It  and  perpetrate  acts  of  violence 
,igainst  our  citizenry. 

Or.NS     ARE    NOT     :iIE    (..SfiE    Of     CRIME 

Let  me  say  very  clearly  and  emphatically 
that  we  should  not  as  a  leglslati\e  body 
blame  a  gun  lt«elf  for  any  crime  or  any  acts 
of  violence  any  more  than  we  can  blame  a 
pen  for  misspelling  a  word.  The  lime  has 
come  wiien  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  must  face  up  to  the  fact  tliat  crime 
itself  must  be  attacked,  reduced  and  pun- 
ished and  the  causes  thereof  must  be  Identi- 
fied and  eradicated. 

We  must  realize,  as  I'm  sure  most  people 
do.  that  crime  in  this  country  Is  encouraged 
by  many  receiit  supreme  Court  decisions.  We 
must  further  realize  that  many  procedures 
and  practices  uied  by  the  courts  are  turn- 
ing criminals  loose  to  perpetrate  a  second, 
third  and  even  a  fourth  crime  while  out  on 
bond  or  p.irole  for  an  earlier  convi'i-tloii  or 
arrest.  We  must  realize  that  the  attitude 
taken  by  certain  elements  in  our  sodetv 
that  these  people  are  sick  and  therefore  not 
guilty  is  one  reason  why  we  have  such  u 
growing  crime  rate 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make.  Mr  Chair- 
man, Is  that  there  are  many  causes  of  crime 
and  to  blame  It  entirely  upon  the  ownership 
and  possession  of  a  hand  gtin  or  n  rifle  Is  to 
perpetrate  upon  the  general  public  a  mis- 
taken piece  of  legislation  and  to  limit  un- 
justly, and  I  l>elleve  In  a  dangerous  manner, 
a  constitutional  right.  I  will  support  a  mod- 
erate firearms  bill  tliat  will  control  effec- 
tively sales  of  guns  through  mailorder  houses 
to  youngsters,  to  incompetents  and  to  crim- 
inal elements  where  they  can  be  Identllled 
I  do  not  believe  that  in  this  category  the 
Congress  should  include  rifles  or  shot  guns. 
with  the  exception  of  sawed-ofT  shot  guns 
I  think  the  Congress  in  this  legl.slatii>n  should 
place  the  blame  where  the  blame  really  be- 
longs. Wo  should  write  Into  any  bill  stern 
and  severe  penaltle.?  for  the  misuse  of  fire- 
arms and  make  doubly  certain  that  persons 
found  guilty  of  this  offense  are  not  allowed 
once  again  to  perpetrate  further  crimes  of 
violence  upon  our  law-abiding  citizens. 

SEVERE   PENALTIES   SlttJULD   BE   IMPOSED   FOR 
MIt.VSE 

In  this  context.  I  believe  that  any  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  Congress  should  contain 
severe   penalties   for  the  misuse  of  firearms. 

For  persons  found  guilty  of  using  guns  In 
the  commissi  in  of  crimes  In  Interstate  com- 
merce or  In  violation  of  Federal  law  such  ns 
homicide,  murder,  kidnapping  rape,  assault, 
robbery,  burglary  or  extortion.  I  strongly 
urge  the  Congress  to  Include  the  following 
pen.ilties: 

Persons  convicted  for  the  fir^t  offense 
should  be  imprisoned  for  not  less  than  5  and 
not  more  than  10  years. 

Persons  convicted  for  a  second  time  or 
more,  the  prison  sentence  should  be  not  less 
th.in  20  years. 

HE.ARINCS  SHOtn.0  BE  HELD  IN  WEST 

As  a  final  note.  I  think  we  should  not  for- 
get that  In  this  country  a  vory  large  majority 
of  gun  owners  and  law-abiding  citizens  who 


purchase  a  weapon  honorably  and  in  no  way 
use  It  to  abu.se  either  their  constitutional 
right  or  their  fellow  .\nierican.s.  I  ha\e  rec- 
omniended.  as  have  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  that  hearings  be  held  In 
the  Intermountaln  West  to  determine  the 
views  and  the  position  of  hunters  and  sports- 
men and  legitimate  gun  owners.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  this  has  not  been  done 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  fc.ir  that  the  present  gui: 
legislation  hii.s  been  inspired  by  conditions 
which  exist  In  large  cities,  and  this,  of  course 
must  be  considered  ".  ery  carefully  lor  it  rep- 
resents a  major  part  of  the  problem.  How- 
ever. I  am  quite  convinced  that  an  Impyortact 
segment  of  the  gun  owning  public  has  been 
Ignored  simply  because  hearings  have  no: 
been  held  in  the  rural  and  outlying  are.w  ol 
the  country  where  gun  ownership  is  an  al- 
together (litTerent  matter  than  It  Is  In  our 
large  states. 


President  Thomas  Jefferson's  Prophecy 
Being  Fulfilled 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISLANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA71VES 
Thursday.  July  27.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  major 
problem  confronting  our  educated  so- 
ciety is  to  force  our  lives  into  untested 
goals  at  the  expense  of  ti-utlv  A  .society 
welded  by  force  of  half-truths  is  like  a 
mansion  without  a  foundation— neither 
can  lont?  endure. 

It  Is  not  what  is  being  .said  and  taught 
but  rather,  what  is  overlooked  or  not 
considered.  A  half-truth  can  be  much 
more  dancerous  than  a  lie. 

We  Americans  are  the  victims  of  book 
bunilns.  Not  the  phy.<lcal  burning  of 
books,  but  the  intentional  omis.-ion  of 
Ideas  and  fact.s — the  result  havint,'  .similar 
effect. 

Abraham  Lincoln  has  ably  de.-cribed 
the  truth  as  "unpleasant  and  disagree- 
able." so  his  many  work.^  and  speeche< 
today  would  be  called  racist  or  extremist 
Yet.  to  the  searching  intellectual,  they 
exist  in  old  books— they  have  been 
"burned  out"  of  later  edition.';,  sup- 
pressed. 

So,  I  find  with  the  works  of  our  ereat 
champion  of  the  Democratic  Party 
President  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  man  who 
never  straddled  the  middle  of  the  road 
or  was  neutral  on  any  issue.  A  man  who 
adhered  to  the  God-yiven  concept  as  the 
source  of  life  and  liberty  as  against  the 
theon.'  that  uovernment  can  puarant« 
anything  but  taxes 

On  the  walls  of  the  Jefferson  Memo- 
rial here  in  Washington.  DC  .  d^'dicated 
in  1943,  arc  four  panel.^i,  proclaimed  tc 
profess  his  philo.sophy.  Jefferson,  as  a 
true  Democrat,  could  not  tolerate  slav- 
ery, but  his  forceful  arguments  acainst 
private  ownership  of  human  beines  wa? 
unsucessful 

Yet,  because  truth  may  not  .s;oothe  al- 
panel  3  of  his  memorial  omits  the  fu*. 
text  of  his  philosophy    What   is  there 
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contained  was  from  his  works,  but  it  is 
what  is  not  contained  in  his  quote  that 
is  being  passed  on  to  our  people  and 
children  that  denies  the  full  truth  to  our 
people. 

President  Jefferson's  complete  state- 
ment on  slaves — emancipation — as  con- 
tained in  the  Jeffersonian  Cyclopedia, 
page  816,  published  by  Punk  &  Wag- 
nails  in  1900,  is  as  follows: 

It  was  found  that  the  public  mind  would 
not  bear  the  proposition  (gradual  emanci- 
pation), nor  will  it  bear  It  even  at  this  day 
(1821).  Yet  the  day  Is  not  distant,  when  it 
must  bear  and  adopt  It,  or  worse  will  fol- 
low. Nothing  Is  more  certainly  written  In 
the  book  of  fate,  than  that  these  people  are 
to  be  free;  nor  Is  It  less  certain,  that  the  two 
races,  equally  free,  cannot  live  In  the  same 
government.  Nature,  habit,  opinion  have 
drawn  indelible  lines  of  distinction  between 
them.  It  Is  still  in  our  power  to  direct  the 
process  of  emancipation  and  deportation, 
peaceably,  and  In  such  slow  degree,  as  that 
the  evil  w-lll  wear  off  Insensibly,  and  their 
place  be,  pari  passu,  filled  up  by  free  white 
laborers.  If,  on  the  contrary.  It  Is  left  to  force 
Itself  on,  human  nature  must  shudder  at 
the  prospect  held  up.  We  should  In  vain 
look  for  an  example  In  the  Spanish  deporta- 
tion, or  deletion  of  the  Moors.  This  prece- 
dent would  far.  far  short  of  our  case. — Jef- 
ferson mss.  Rayner,  164. 

The  panel  from  Jefferson's  Memorial, 
visited  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
fellow  countrj-men  reads: 

God  who  gave  us  life  gave  us  liberty.  Can 
the  llberltles  of  a  nation  be  secure  when  we 
have  removed  a  conviction  that  these  liber- 
ties are  the  gift  of  God?  Indeed  1  tremble^ 
for  my  Country  when  I  reflect  that  God  Is 
lust.  That  His  justice  cannot  sleep  forever. 
Commerce  between  master  and  slave  Is 
despotism.  Nothing  Is  more  certainly  written 
In  the  book  of  fate  than  that  these  people 
are  to  be  free.  Establish  the  law  for  edu- 
cating the  common  people.  This  It  Is  the 
business  of  the  state  to  effect  and  on  a  gen- 
eral plan. 

Book  bumin?  leads  to  burning  of  pri- 
vate property  and  ultimately  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  fears  suppressed  because  of 
truth.  Read  once  again  the  prophesy  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  in  light  of  contempo- 
rarj-  events. 

Small  Newipapers  With  Limited  Circala- 
tion  Should  Be  Exempted  From  Pro- 
posed Postal  Rate  Increases 


committee,  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Olsen],  strongly  urging  and  recom- 
mending that  small,  independent  news- 
papers be  exempted  from  any  postal  rate 
increase. 

In  addition,  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee,  I  have  joined 
with  several  colleagues  on  the  committee 
in  formally  urging  that  the  small  news- 
papers receive  every  possible  considera- 
tion in  the  determination  of  postal  rates. 

This  Is  a  most  important  matter — our 
hometown  newspapers  are  small  busi- 
nesses and  are  Indispensable  to  our  small 
towns.  They  are  a  vital  part  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  life  of  the  small  towns. 

They  are  limited  in  resources  and  de- 
serve every  possible  consideration  in  this 
most  important  matter  of  postal  rates. 

Moreover,  the  rural  press  contributes 
to  maintaining  our  democracy.  The  deci- 
mination  of  the  news  and  free  press 
should  not  be  impaired  by  burdensome 
restrictions. 


Hob.  W.  S.  (BUI)  Stuckey,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  27.  1967 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Postal  Rate  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice has  under  consideration  proposals  to 
increase  the  postal  rates  of  small  news- 
papers with  limited  circulations.  It  is  my 
information  that  increases  as  high  as 
300  percent  have  been  proposed  on  mail- 
ings by  these  independently  owTied  news- 
papers. 

In  this  connection,  I  have  conferred 
w-ith  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
DvLsKil,  and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHIL  M.  LANDRUM 

OF  OEOBOIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27.  1967 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  new 
Congress  brings  a  variety  of  new  Mem- 
bers, aU  able  and  Intensely  concerned 
about  the  affairs  of  our  Nation  and  the 
world.  No  exception,  the  90th  Congress 
received  a  large  group  of  able  young 
Americans  each  of  whom  his  constitu- 
ency and  the  Nation  as  well  can  respect 
and  admire. 

My  own  State  of  Georgia  sent  four 
able  and  dedicated  young  Americans  to 
the  90th  Congress.  In  these  first  7 
months  of  this  initial  session,  these  new 
Members  have  demonstrated  their  splen- 
did qualities  as  Representatives  in  the 
Nation's  Congress.  While  all  Members 
try  to  evaluate  the  problems  with  which 
we  deal  here  on  the  basis  of  the  national 
good,  we  all  know  that  every  Member 
must  pay  special  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems of  his  congressional  district. 

One  of  Georgia's  fine  new  Members  is 
Congressman  W.  S.  (Bill)  Stuckey,  Jr., 
and  he  has  initiated  an  activity  in  his  dis- 
trict which,  I  believe,  will  be  of  interest 
to  every  Member  of  this  body.  His  con- 
cern about  the  economic  level  and  the 
educational  welfare  of  his  constituents 
has  prompted  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Stuckey]  to  organize  a  develop- 
ment council  designed  to  promote  eco- 
nomic, educational,  and  cultural  im- 
provements in  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District. 

Mr.  Stuckey  proposed  the  Eighth 
District  Development  Council  last  siun- 
mer,  and  the  actual  work  of  organization 
began  the  following  January  when  a 
group  of  planners  from  over  the  State 
met  to  lay  the  groundwork.  The  orga- 
nizations represented  by  this  planning 
group,  headed  by  Mr.  J,  W.  Fanning,  vice 
president  of  services  at  the  University  of 
Georgia,  including  the  area  plarming  and 
development  commissions,  the  Univer- 


sity of  Georgia,  Georgia  Tech,  the  State 
chamber  of  commerce  and  the  depart- 
ment of  industry  and  trade. 

By  June  23  of  this  year,  the  Eighth 
District  Development  Council  became  a 
reality  when  representatives  from  each 
of  the  district's  24  counties,  having  been 
elected  by  coimty  and  city  leaders,  met 
in  Douglas,  Ga.  At  this  first  meeting  in 
Douglas,  designated  to  be  the  council's 
home  because  of  its  geographical  relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  district,  the  new  mem- 
bers elected  officers  and  approved  the 
proposed  bylaws  drawn  up  by  the  pre- 
liminary planning  committee. 

Mr.  Elton  Brooks,  of  Coffee  County, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  council.  Mr. 
John  Raulerson,  Glynn  County,  was  se- 
lected vice  chairman;  and  Mr.  Clayton 
Jay,  Jr.,  of  Ben  Hill,  will  serve  as  secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Members  of  the  nominating  committee 
were  Mr.  John  Laws,  Appling  County, 
chairman;  Mr.  John  Raulerson,  Glynn 
County;  Mr,  Brooks  Blitch,  Clinch 
County;  Mr,  Jerrie  McCranie.  Cook 
County;  and  Mr.  Jesse  Hamby,  Bleckley 
County. 

After  the  coimcil  has  '^titioned  for  a 
charter  as  a  nonprofit  organization,  a 
full-time  executive  director  can  be  hired 
to  carry  out  the  goals  which  have  been 
set  forth. 

In  addressing  the  newly  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Eighth  District  Development 
Council  in  Douglas  on  June  23d,  Con- 
gressman Stuckey  told  the  group: 

I  believe  the  fact  that  we  are  r.U  here  to- 
gether this  evening  and  the  county  and  city 
leaders  have  responded  so  quickly  in  electing 
representatives,  proves  that  the  8th  District 
is  prepared  to  take  the  Initiative  to  pull  Itself 
up  off  the  bottom  of  the  economic  ladder,  and 
I  know  that  we  can  do  Just  that. 

He  continued: 

The  success  of  the  Development  Council 
now  depends  on  each  of  you  here.  .  .  ,  In  the 
final  analysis,  the  success  or  failure  of  our 
efforts  will  depend  on  the  everyday  courage, 
determination  and  dedication  of  each  of 
you. 

Mr.  Stuckey  emphasized  that  his  role 
in  the  development  council  would  be 
limited  strictly  to  what  assistance  he 
might  offer  as  the  Congressman  from  the 
Eighth  District. 

In  connection  with  this,  Congressman 
Stuckey  said: 

It  Is  my  very  strong  belief  that  the  8th 
District  Development  Council  can  only  be 
effective  If  It  Is  removed  from  political  rac»s 
as  a  body,  and  I  want  to  state  emphatically 
that  this  Includes  my  own.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  Council  should  become  a  political 
football.  It  should  most  definitely  remain 
non-partisan  as  far  as  politics  Is  concerned. 

In  no  way.  do  I  intend  to  suggest  or  affect 
the  decisions  of  this  organization. 

Congressman  Stuckey  has  on  numer- 
ous occasions  praised  the  work  already 
being  done  by  the  Area  Planning  and  De- 
velopment Commissions,  the  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  the  department  of  industry 
and  trade.  He  stresses  the  fact  that  the 
new  Eighth  District  Development  Coun- 
cil will  not  overlap  the  activities  of  these 
groups  but  will  serve  to  coordinate  their 
work.  One  of  the  main  functions  of  the 
council  will  be  to  stimulate  the  economy 
in  the  Eighth  District  by  encouraging 
new  industry  to  the  area. 
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Mr.  Stuckey  ha^  already  demon- 
strated his  concern  for  his  congressional 
district  and  for  the  people  who  live  there 
In  a  very  tangible  way  through  his  ef- 
forts In  the  creation  of  the  Eit,'hth  Dis- 
trict Development  Council. 


A  Time  for  Responsible  Leadership 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

riF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  27.  1967 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
and  disgraceful  outbreak  of  riots  in  the 
United  States  has  produced  chaos  and 
confusion  at  the  very  levels  of  society 
where  responsible  leadership  is  most  ur- 
gently needed. 

The  Congress  has  failed  to  establish 
an  agenda  of  priorities  to  deal  with  the 
root  causes  of  the  riots — programs  to 
eliminate  slums,  to  provide  better  hous- 
ing, better  educational  facilities,  and  to 
strengthen  the  attack  on  poverty.  A  mod- 
est proposal  to  assist  local  governments 
Initiate  rat-control  programs  was  re- 
jected. The  House  also  sharply  reduced 
or^'ellminated  urgently  needed  housing 
legislation  while  passing  a  $4.6  billion 
public  works  program. 

President  Johnson  has  said ; 

Pillage,  looting,  murder  and  arson  have 
nothing  to  do  with  civil  rights.  They  are 
criminal  conduct. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Americans  —  black  and 
white — deplore  and  condemn  these  riots. 

It  Is  also  painfully  obvious  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  did 
not  anticipate  racial  trouble  or  riots.  A 
recent  Gallup  poll,  conducted  only  2 
weeks  ago,  showed  that  78  percent  of  the 
residents  of  selected  big  cities  did  not 
expect  any  outbreaks  this  summer. 

The  concept  of  achlevin;?  a  better  life 
by  force,  by  violence,  by  civil  war,  must 
be  nipped  in  the  bud  and  replaced  by  a 
revitalized  social  concern  for  all  people. 

Our  Initial  ta^ik  is  to  solve  the  lnune- 
dlate  problem  by  restoring  law  and  or- 
der. I  support  tlic  use  of  Federal  troops 
when  requested  by  the  Governor  to  quiet 
civil  disorder.  But  let  us  not  make  the 
tragic  mistake  of  faclns  only  the  imme- 
diate problem  and  forgetting  about  the 
long-term  needs  of  our  communities. 

It  is  clear  that  Federal  laws  which  at- 
tempt only  to  prohibit  riots  will  have  no 
effect.  The  Federal  Government  can  and 
must  play  a  major  role  in  assisting  the 
States  and  local  communities  restore  law 
and  order  and  preventing  further  out- 
breaks of  violence  Emphasis  must  be 
placed  on  preventive  measures  within 
Federal  jurisdiction. 

Responsible  leadership  at  all  levels  of 
society  must  be  reco::rnized  and  heeded. 
The  Negro  community  should  listen  to 
the  responsible  voices  which  advocate  a 
nonviolent  approach  to  the  problems 
which  have  dl.scouras^pd  the  dl.<^ad- 
vantaged. 

Black  power  must  be  condemned — just 
as  white  power  can  no  longer  be  tol- 


erated   Leadership — responsible  leader- 

.shlp — In  the  Negro  community  and  the 
white  coinmunlty  must  bo  joined  into 
a  new  and  d^^lamic  "American  leader- 
ship." 

The  greatest  danger  lies  in  the  atti- 
tude of  complacency  and  apathy  found 
in  .so  many  of  our  commuiiities. 

Next  to  eveiT  affluent  community  in 
America — within  a  stone's  throw  from 
wealth — there  is  a  community  hi  which 
disadvantaged  and  frustrated  people  live 
in  substandard  conditions  In  many  cases 
neighbors  are  blind  to  this  shameful 
and  Inexcusable  poverty.  We  are  blind 
to  what  lies  at  our  back  door.  We  are 
blinded  becau.se  we  did  not  find  the  time 
or  the  energy  to  become  involved  Now 
we  are  involved.  The  riots  have  shocked 
all  of  us.  Tlie  disgraceful  conditions 
which  preceded  them  did  not.  Now  we 
must  open  our  eyes  to  these  disgraceful 
conditions  and  eliminate  them 

A  .small  .select  group  of  leaders  cannot 
cope  with  the  eomplex  and  difficult  prob- 
lems which  have  brought  about  this  situ- 
ation of  anarchy  in  areas  of  our  Nation. 

The  leadership  must  come  fnim  the 
grassroots — from  among  the  citizens 
who  thus  far  refused  to  become  Involved. 

While  law  enforcement  officers  per- 
form their  duties  of  quellini;  the  riots, 
we  in  the  Congress  should  place  partisan 
politics  aside  and  work  together  to  pin- 
point the  basic  problems  and  to  asslcm 
to  them  the  highest  priorities  While  we 
cannot  solve  the  problem  alone,  we  can 
avoid  making  this  tragic  situation  the 
subject  of  partisan  debate  rather  than 
bipartisan  action. 

But  laws  alone  cannot  change  the  at- 
titudes of  our  people. 

Presidential  comml.s^nons,  speeches  in 
Conizress.  and  commitu-e  invpstications, 
while  important,  cannot  replace  a  sin- 
cere display  of  concern  and  a  willingness 
to  become  involved  by  the  majority  of 
Americans. 

Formulas  and  laws  are  proposed  and 
significantly  these  proposals  deal  with 
the  structure  of  our  .society,  but  not  with 
the  substance — the  people  The  .^olutlon 
to  the  problems  lies  with  the  people  and 
with  a  broad  based  responsible  leader- 
ship. 

We  must  dedicate  ourselves  to  a  new 
effort  to  create  a  concerned  .society — a 
society  willinsj  to  bin-ome  involved  in  an 
all-out  attack  on  the  basic  problems  of 
the  people. 

There  are  no  easy  answers,  but  that 
should  not  deter  us  from  our  respon- 
.sibillty  to  explore  ever>-  avenue  toward 
a  better  society. 


Carl  Sandburg  and  Fred  Schwepgel 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

<iF    :.tW    V    'RK 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REI^RESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1967 

Mr.  Kl'PFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Carl 
Sandburu  was  only  a  name,  a  figure,  and 
an  author  to  me.  I  had  read  a  great  deal 
of  his  material  on  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 


I  vividly  recall  his  white-haired  presence 
at  the  inauguration  of  the  late  President 
John  F  Kennedy. 

His  death,  of  course,  was  a  great  loss 
to  our  countiT.  because  I  ijelieve  poets, 
hl.storlans.  and  biographers  to  be  part  of 
our  country's  treasure  chest  and  Sand- 
burg was  all  gold. 

But  as  I  reread  the  profound  and  mov- 
ing statement  i  Congressional  Record 
July  26  on  pages  20289-2090'  by  the 
Congressman  from  Iowa,  Fred  Schwin- 
CEL,  I  realized  that  just  as  Sandburg 
caught  the  spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
so  too  had  Schwengel  caught  the  spirit 
of  Sandburg. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  the  interest  of 
Fred  Schwengel  in  government  and  his- 
tory in  the  United  States,  but  I  commend 
especially  to  my  colleagues,  the  Schwen- 
gel eulogy  on  Sandburg. 


Results  of  Legislative  Questionnaire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  V.  SMITH 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27,  1967 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  freshman  Member  of  this  body  I 
feel  that  in  order  for  me  to  truly  reflect 
the  wishes  of  the  people  of  southwestern 
Oklahoma  who  elected  me  that  I  should 
have  the  benefit  of  their  viewpoint  on 
many  of  the  serious  issues  which  we  have, 
and  are  to  face,  in  the  90th  Congress. 

In  keeping  witli  this.  I  forwarded  to  my 
district  approximately  190.000  question- 
naires listing  questions  which  I  thought 
would  better  enable  me  to  represent  those 
who  elected  nie  last  November.  To  date 
my  office  has  received  over  18.000  replies 
which  have  been  computed  by  my  staff. 

As  well,  the  State  Legislature  of  Okla- 
homa has  recently  seen  fit  to  redistrlct 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  and  because  of 
this  I  also  sent  a  separate  questionnaire 
to  four  new  counties  in  the  newly  created 
Fourth  Congressional  District  in  order  to 
allow  tiie  citizens  of  Oklaiioma,  McClain, 
Cleveland,  and  Pottawatomie  Counties  to 
express  their  viewpoint.  The  results  from 
these  counties  has  been  most  gratifying. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  there  is  objection 
I  include  both  of  these  questionnaires 
verbatim  in  the  Record,  along  with  the 
results  computed  by  my  staff: 

Dk\r  Frii.nd-  Since  tlie  St.  te  legisl.iture 
ii:is  seen  tit  I  i  Inrliirte  your  c  niniy  within 
the  new  4th  District  In  which  I  v;lll  sccS 
re-election  in  iyi;8.  I  hope  that  I  am  not 
being  loo  presumptuous  In  asking  your 
opinion  on  in. my  of  tlie  serious  is.sues  in  the 
KOth  Congress. 

In  iceepli'g  with  the  r  iMcept  that  Gov- 
ernnneut  should  be  responsive  to  the 
will  of  the  people,  I  am  a.ikmg  you  as  an 
.\mrr'.c.in  citizen  to  advl.se  nie  on  these 
problem.  Tliese  are  only  n  few  of  the  Imoor- 
t.mt  l.ssiios  facing  our  nation;  but  I  wou)(l 
.ippreclatn  yovir  .inswerlng  the  questions  be- 
low, and  making  any  coniineuts  you  mlgM 
have  on  the  h.v:i  of  this  sheet  It  Is  nrt  nec- 
essary for  you  to  sign  your  n.iine:  but  If  ytu 
do,  you  can  be  a.ssurcd  that  It  will  be  kept 
confldpntln'i. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  V    SMrrH. 
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Yes 


No 


No  opinion 


1  Should  the  United  States- 

(a)  Lsc.ilale  the  warm  Vietnam?. jcn 

(b)  Lvjcuate  our  forces  in  Vietnam?. |  360 

(c)  Continue  a  limited  war  in  Vietnam? - .- |  360 

2  Under  pre»allmg  conditions,  should  the  United  States  encourage  trade  with  the  alined  Communist  countries? ..--...J  760 

3'  Do  you  led  that  a  serious  effort  should  be  made  to  reduce  less  essential  Federal  spending  in  preference  to  a  Federal 

income  tax  increase?.. - - - -j  3,640 

4  Should  a  ta«  credit  be  allowed  parents  supporting  students  in  college? ....- |  <:,  B|U 

5  Oo  you  favor  removing  the  ceiling  on  earnings  of  persons  receiving  social  security  or  veterans  pensions? 880 

6  Should  the  voting  age  be  lowered  to  18? .......---.---.-.---.- - I,™ 

]  Oo  you  favor  the  bussing  of  students  between  schools  in  order  to  bring  about  racial  balance? ^w 

8  Oo  you  Idvor  tie  present  minimum  wage  laws?   - - J.oOO 

9  Do  you  lavor  Federal  gun  laws  regulating  the  sale  of  weapons  in  interstate  commerce? . ,  l.MU 

10  Do  lou  feel  the  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  policies  and  programs  are  in  the  best  interest  of  the  farmer? 1  bZO 
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19 

91 
72 
72 
35 
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41 
13 
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200 
200 
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25 

120 
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1,000 

25 
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2,520 

63 

80 
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3,560 

89 

160 
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1.880 

47 

320 

8 

2,200 

55  1 

160 

4 

2,440 

1 

61 

1.040 

26 

Note    Tctal,  4,000 

Dear  Friend:  You  and  I  are  faced  with 
many  serious  Issues  In  the  90th  Congross. 
In  keeping  with  the  concept  that  Govern- 
ment should  be  responsive  to  the  will  of 
the  people.  I  am  asking  you  as  an  American 


citizen  to  advise  me  on  these  problems. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  Important  Issues 
facing  our  nation;  but  I  would  appreciate 
your  answering  the  questions  below,  and 
making  any  comments  you  might  have  on 


the  back  of  this  sheet.  It  Is  not  necessary  for 
you  to  sign  your  name;  but  If  you  do,  you 
can  be  assured  that  It  will  be  kept 
confidential. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  V.  Smith. 


RESULTS  FROM  THE  PRESENT  6TH  DISTRICT  OF  OKLAHOMA  (23  COUNTIES) 


Yes 


No 


No  opinion 


Number       Percent    ,    Number       Percent   ,   Number       Percent 


1.  Should  the  United  States— 

(a)  Escalate  the  war  in  Vietnam? - 

(b)  Evacuate  our  forces  in  Vietnam? 

(c)  Continue  a  limited  war  in  Vietnam? — - :---v "V :'""; 

2  Under  prevailing  conditions  should  the  United  States  encourage  trade  with  the  alined  Communist  countries? 

3.  Do  you  leel  that  a  serious  effort  should  be  made  to  reduce  less  essential  Federal  spending  in  preference  to  a  Federal 

income  ta «  increa se? - -  - 

4.  Should  a  taxciedit  be  allowed  parents  supporting  students  in  college? ----- 

5.  Oo  you  favor  removing  the  ceiling  on  earnings  of  persons  receiving  social  security  or  veterans  pensions? 

6.  Should  the  voting  age  be  lowered  to  18? .-.-....--. 

7.  Do  you  lavor  the  bussing  ot  students  between  schools  in  order  to  bring  about  racial  balancer 

8.  Do  you  favor  the  present  minimum  wage  laws? - 

9  Oo  you  favor  Federal  gun  laws  regulating  the  sale  ot  weapons  in  interstate  commerce? -,-'C'l ; 

10  Do  you  feel  the  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  policies  and  programs  are  in  the  best  interest  of  ftie  farmer? 
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1,260 
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420 

1,680 

1,260 

700 
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6 
4 
3 

12 
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Note:  Total,  14,000. 


M-16  Rifle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

or    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Thursday.  July  27,  1967 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
Idaho  boy  in  Vietnam,  this  time  an  Army 
sergeant,  has  made  liis  views  known  on 
the  M-16  rifle. 

He  says  that  the  M-16  "jams  from  the 
slightest  amount  of  dirt"  and  is  gener- 
ally unreliable.  According  to  this  man, 
the  Chinese  assault  weapon  supplied  to 
the  North  Vietnamese  is  more  reliable 
and  carries  10  more  roimds  in  its  maga- 
zine. The  sergeant  says  he  and  his  unit 
prefer  the  World  War  II  vintage  Thomp- 
son submachineKun  "because  it  still  fires 
when  dirty"  and  has  deadly  effectiveness 
at  the  short  range  employed  in  ambush 
action. 

Our  colleagues,  who  at  this  moment 
are  investigating  the  reliability  of  the 
M-16.  should  remember  that  those  who 
defend  the  rifle  do  so  from  the  safety 
Of  their  rooms  in  the  Pentagon,  and  that 
the  complaints  come  from  the  men  in  the 
field  who.se  very  survival  rests  on  the  de- 
Pendabilitv  of  the  weapons  they  fight 
with. 


I  am  well  aware  of  the  tests  that  have 
absolved  the  M-16  of  every  sin,  malum 
prohibitum  or  malum  per  se.  Neverthe- 
less, you  cannot  argue  with  the  combat 
soldier  using  the  rifle.  I  prefer  to  take 
his  word  rather  than  that  of  Defense  De- 
partment oflQcials  whose  credibility  in 
these  matters  is  about  on  a  par  with  the 
M-16  itself. 


Air  Safety  and  Noise  Abatement 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or    NEW    TORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27.  1967 

Mr.  TENZE31.  Mr.  Speaker,  congres- 
sional hearings  are  now  being  held  on 
the  problem  of  air  safety.  The  recent 
tragedy  at  Render  son  ville,  N.C.,  which 
involved  a  collision  between  a  small  pri- 
vate plane — a  twin-engine  Cessna — and 
a  Peidmont  Airlines  jetliner — a  Boeing 
727 — dramatized  the  need  for  this  con- 
gressional Inquiry. 

Since  1956  there  have  been  199  air 
accidents  resulting  in  669  deaths.  Of 
these  accidents,  160  involved  general — 
private  and  executive — aviation  planes. 


Of  all  air  accidents,  75  percent  involve 
private  craft  and  the  most  recent 
tragedy  took  the  lives  of  81  persons, 
including  the  Secretary-designate  of  the 
Navy  and  his  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  often  addressed 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  on  the  ques- 
tion of  aircraft  noise  abatement.^  want 
to  make  it  clear  today  that  I  see  no  in- 
consistency in  pursuing  air  safety  and 
noise  abatement  with  eqtial  energy — 
remembering  at  all  times  that  there  can 
be  no  compromise  with  safety. 

For  urgent  reasons  of  safety  I  suggest 
that  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion give  serious  thought  to  the  diver- 
sion of  all  general  aviation  flights  to 
secondary  airfields. 

In  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  I 
would  support  a  ban  on  all  private  air- 
craft at  Kennedy,  La  Guardia.  and  New- 
ark Airports  and  a  diversion  of  these  air- 
craft to  .such  secondary  airfields  as  Mac- 
Arthur  Field  in  Suffolk  County.  West- 
chester County  Airport,  and  Teterboro 
Airport  in  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  others. 

The  great  increase  in  air  traflQc  at  the 
major  airports  in  the  New  York  metro- 
politan area  has  made  the  joint  use  of 
these  airports  by  both  commercial  and 
piivate  craft  an  extremely  hazardous 
business.  About  75  percent  of  all  air  acci- 
dents involve  general  aviation  aircraft, 
and  I  fear  a  repetition  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina tragedy  at  Kennedy  or  La  Guardia 
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because  of  the  large  number  of  private 
craft  using  these  facihties. 

There  has  been  no  evidence  that  air- 
craft noise  abatement  procedures  have 
a£Fected  safety  of  aircraft.  While  safety 
must  be  the  primary  goal.  I  bcheve  we 
can  also  establish  noise  abatement  pro- 
cedures without  compromising  on  safety 
The  Secretary  of  Tarnsportation  should 
use  all  his  administrative  existing  au- 
thority to  accomplisn  both  these  ends. 


Nuclear  License  for  Keowee-Toxaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CA«OLINA 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  27,  1967 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr  Speaker,  Duke  Power 
Co.'s  power  rates  are  20  percent  below 
the  national  average.  Therefore.  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  ihat  11  North  Carolina 
cities  would  oppose  the  granting  of  a 
license  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion to  Duke  to  build  three  nuclear  units 
In  its  Keowee-Toxaway  project. 

This  phase  of  Duke's  $700  million  proj- 
ect woiild  cost  $340,800,000  and  has  a 
completion  date  of  October  1.  1970.  with 
a  completion  date  for  all  units  of  August 
1.  1973. 

The  Keowee-Toxaway  project,  in 
Oconee  and  Pickens  Counties,  when  com- 
pleted by  Duke  would  pay  approximately 
$20  million  annually  in  taxes  to  State 
and  local  governments.  It  would  mean 
a  lighter  tax  burden  for  every  citizen  in 
Oconee  and  Pickens  Counties  and  even  in 
the  entire  State  of  South  Carolina.  This 
revenue  would  provide  better  roads, 
schools,  and  hospitals  and  job  opportuni- 
ty in  Appalachia,  This  project  will  pro- 
vide rural  and  municipal  water  supplies 
and  recreation  unexcelled. 

The  granting  of  this  license  by  AEC 
Is  even  In  the  best  Interests  of  these  11 
North  Carolina  cities  as  well  as  the  en- 
tire area  served  by  Duke.  The  granting 
of  this  license  would  a-ssure  cheaper 
power  and  a  guarantee  of  power  for  ex- 
pansion of  old  industry  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  new  industrv-  throughout  this 
area.  For  every  dollar  invested  by  Duke 
in  the  generation  of  power,  three  addi- 
tional dollars  are  Invested  in  new  and 
expanding  old  Industrv- 

This  Is  an  effort  by  these  11  cities  to 
thwart  private  enterprise— the  Ilfebiood 
of  their  own  economy  and  the  welfare  of 
their  own  citi/ens  In  no  manner  would 
a  granting  of  this  licen.'^e  by  the  AEC  to 
Duke  violate  the  antitrust  laws  or  re- 
strain free  competition  in  private  enter- 
prise. On  the  contrary,  a  denial  of  per- 
mission to  Duke  to  expand  and  grow 
would  promote  higiicr  rat<  s  and  retard 
the  dcvelopmf'nt  of  private  cnterprLse 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  construction  on  the  Keowee-Tox- 
away project  IS  progre.ssing  rapidly.  My 
people  are  thrilled  over  the  magnitude 
of  this  fantastic  project  and  its  future 
impact  on  the  proi,'ress  and  dcelopment 
of  the  region. 


Western  South  Carolina  and  the  dis- 
trict It  i.s  my  honor  to  represent  are  well 
on  the  way  to  becominsi  the  nuclear 
center  of  the  United  States— with  the 
Atomic  Energy  plant  at  Aiken,  the  nu- 
clear plant  at  Parr  Shoals,  and  with 
these  forthcoming  units  at  Keowte-Tox- 
away. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  oppose  this  move 
by  these  North  Carolina  municipalities 
tu  impede  the  growth  and  progress  of 
my  State  of  South  Carolina,  my  congres- 
sional district,  and  particularly  of 
Oconee  and  Pickens  Counties. 

I  will  urge  my  friends  on  the  Atomic 
Enert;y  Commission  to  grant  this  license 
to  Duke  Power  Co  to  construct  the  three 
nuclear  units  in  'ts  Keowee-Toxaway 
project,  so  that  this  superb  development 
can  continue  ahead  of  schedule. 


A  Salute  to  Commissioner  Samuel  C.  Jack- 
ion,  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREsENT.ATIVES 
Thursday.  July  27.  1967 

Mr  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  years 
have  pa.ssed  since  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  beaan  its  work 
to  implement  title  VII  of  the  Cuil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  which  forbids  discrimina- 
tion in  employment  because  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin.  Tho.se  of 
us  who  have  followed  the  progress  of  this 
enforcement  agency  are  aware  of  the 
contributions  made  by  Commissioner 
Samuel  C.  Jack.son,  who  recently  began 
the  third  year  of  his  3-year  appointment. 

Circumstances  have  decreed  that  Com- 
missioner Jackson  should  become  a  stable 
factor  In  the  somewhat  fluid  develop- 
ment of  the  EEOC  over  the  past  24 
months,  during  which  there  have  been 
numerous  changes  in  membership  and 
In  the  staff.  Mr.  Jackson  has  brought  to 
the  agency  a  fortunate  combination  of  a 
close  association  with  thost-  who  framed 
title  VTI  knowledge  of  labor  law  and  la- 
bor relation.^,  and  experti.se  in  civil  ru'hts 
matters  All  of  tiie.se  have  contributed  to 
the  remarkable  ability  he  ha<  displayed 
in  discharging  his  duties  as  a  commi.*-- 
sioner  In  this  Important  body. 

Named  in  the  s'lmmrr  of  196.5  a.s  one 
of  the  five  original  members — one  of  two 
Republicans — Mr.  Jack.son  came  to  his 
post  from  a  private  law  practice  in  his 
native  Kan.sas  His  work  as  )n.«tltuttonal 
attorney  and  child  welfare  attorney  for 
the  Kansas  Department  of  Social  Wel- 
fare had  further  enhanced  his  under- 
standing of  human  problems.  Lon^  active 
In  matters  Involving  human  relations  and 
ciUl  rluhts.  his  contributions  to  the  work 
of  the  National  As.soclation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  are  known 
throughout  the  i:nitcd  St;iics  A  dynam- 
ic president  for  the  Toi>eka  branch  of 
the  NAACP.  he  had  also  .served  the  or- 


ganization as  regional  attorney  and  aj 
a  member  of  the  national  board. 

During  his  2  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Oppoit  unity  Com- 
mission. Mr.  Jackson  has  demonstrated 
a  thorough  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  the  phenomenon  of  employment 
discrimination,  as  it  has  been  manifested 
m  American  society  throughout  oiu-  his- 
tory, as  well  as  the  broad  range  of  social 
problems  that  affect  those  who  now  seek 
recourse  to  title  VII  and  to  other  legisla- 
tlon— Federal  and  State — designed  to 
eliminate  inequality. 

At  the  same  time.  Commissioner  Jack- 
son can  be  wholly  sympathetic  to  those 
citizens  who  form  the  'clientele"  of  the 
agency  and  yet  be  able  to  communicate 
with  and  relate  to  those  in  the  business 
and  labor  worlds  who  are  regulated  by 
the  legislation.  The  relationships  he  has 
establi.'-hed  for  the  Commission  and  the 
good  will  he  has  engendered  through  hi« 
efforts  have  been  possible  largely  becau.se 
of  his  receptivity  to  differing  points  o: 
view  m  contacts  with  all  concerned  and 
the  cinstructive  attitude  with  which  hr 
has  approached  all  negotiations. 

Repeatedly.  Mr.  Jackson  has  recei-.ea 
high  praise  for  untiring  efforts  to  achieu 
the  goal  of  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity, from  all  sectors.  He  has  spent  ui.- 
counted  hours  in  the  attempt  to  assui 
different  groups  which  can  have  signifi- 
cant Impact  on  the  problem.  Testimony 
to  this  fact  can  be  had  from  a  large 
number  of  Individuals  and  organization.- 
who  have  benefited  by  hearing  him  speak 
or  by  participating  with  him  in  consuiu- 
tlons  Elected  and  appointed  officials  at 
all  levels  of  government;  businessme.''. 
and  labor  leaders;  civic  and  frr.ter.nal 
groups;  civil  rights,  educational  and  re- 
ligious leaders;  and  citizens  from  al. 
walks  of  life  have  commended  his  effec- 
tiveness and  the  reasoning  clarity  oi  hL' 
purix)se 

From  the  top  echelons  of  manasip.Tier' 
In  one  of  America's  five  largest  com- 
panies came  a  typical  accolade: 

Executives  of  busniesses  are  somet.nife 
quite  removed  frcm  the  policy  personnel  o: 
the  Federal  Guvernmci.t,  and  this  ci^siance 
not  only  encourages  a  lack  of  knowledge  t: 
the  Government's  policies  and  problems,  b'j; 
also  tends  t.^  breed  a  degree  of  suspicion  or 
diitrust  01  the  motives  of  the  units  of  the 
Government.  The  result  is  often  a  b^rr-er 
between  the  Government  and  business  which 
tends  to  impede  the  fulfillment  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  both. 

Mr.  Jackson's  visit  provided  us  with  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  problems  tiie  Com- 
mlsBlou  seeks  to  solve  and  the  resp<jns!bilUy 
of  business  to  cooperate  In  solving  thost 
problem.s.  His  obvious  dedicatloji  to  his  wort 
and  the  frankness  and  candor  with  which  he 
di.scu.'^sed  the  benefits,  pltf,ill.=.  and  techni- 
ques of  the  provision  uf  equal  employmerjt 
opportunity  policies  and  practices  not  only 
has  provided  us  with  a  better  knowleUe  of 
these  areas,  but  It  also  afforded  an  InteDlgent 
stimulation  to  our  people  to  concern  them- 
selves With  this  subject  In  their  dally  oper- 
ations. 

By  calling  to  our  attention  some  specific 
employment  compl.ilnts,  Mr.  Jnckson  was 
able  to  suggest  iircris  of  potential  problem! 
we  might  f.ice  in  the  future.  This  h.'is  ofTered 
us  an  opportunity  to  re-cxamlne  certa'D 
practices  to  avoid  future  dlfflcultles.  whil« 
at  the  same  time  furthering  the  goals  oi 
I  the]  Cominlsslijn. 

A  lar'e  employers'  association  recog- 
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nized  that  "often  our  elected  and  ap- 
pointed officials  are  criticized  for  their 
shortcomings  while  their  outstanding 
norks  are  overlooked."  and  took  the 
opportunity  to  commend  Mr.  Jackson  for 
iTis  "statesmanlike  manner"  in  commu- 
mcating  its  members'  responsibilities  un- 
der title  VII  in  an  honest,  meaningful, 
i£  well  as  tactful  manner. 

Following  Commissioner  Jackson's  re- 
cent address  before  an  audience  of  hun- 
dreds In  a  large  eastern  city,  an  execu- 
te for  a  private  agency  deeply  involved 
in  civil  rights  and  social  problems  com- 
aif  ntcd : 

If  .ill  his  presentations  are  as  meaningful 

It  must   be  agreed   that  he  Is   a   very 

c&pable  ambassador  for  the  Commission  and 

tt«  efforts  to  promote  equal  opportunity  in 

employment. 

Labor  leaders,  too,  have  recognized  the 
yorth  of  the  Commissioner's  efforts  in 
seeking  solutions  to  problems.  The  presi- 
dent of  a  large  industrial  union  has 
stated  that  Mr.  Jackson  was  able, 
through  his  participation  in  a  confer- 
ence program,   to  set  the  stage  for  an 

exchange  of  Ideas  and  priorities," 
strengthening  immeasurably  the  chances 
for  overcoming  problems. 

Wide  knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of 
:he  labor  relations  field  and  an  aware- 
.less  of  the  depth  and  extent  of  employ- 
ment discrimination  have  enabled  Com- 
missioner Jackson  to  play  an  Indispensa- 
ble role  in  the  development  of  policy  and 
program  for  the  EEOC.  and  thus  to  guide 
the  establishment  and  implementation 
)l  procedures  designed  to  serve  those  who 
ire  appealing  In  large  numbers  to  the 
.\gency. 

The  gratitude  of  civil  rights  forces  for 
Jackson's  work  was  perhaps  best  ex- 
pressed in  a  recent  newspaper  column 
oy  Clarence  Mitchell.  Jr.,  of  the  NAACP: 

Mr.  Jackson,  a  midwest  Republican,  Is 
ilghly  respected  by  GOP  leaders.  During 
■>he  effort  to  gain  passage  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act.  Title  VII  of  which  established 
EEOC.  Mr.  Jackson  wtis  an  Indispensable 
worker  with  Republican  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  An  able  lawyer  and  a 
bird-driving  executive.  Mr.  Jackson  has 
iwoeted  the  Commlsslon'B  stock  to  an  all- 
■Jme  high  among  fair-minded  Republicans. 
Column:  Prom  the  Work  Bencli,  Baltimore 
■^fTO-American,  July  1967.) 

^  The  continued  work  of  Commissioner 
Samuel  C.  Jackson  will  aid  us  In  deal- 
ing with  the  basic  problem  plaguing  our 
•lot-torn  cities. 


Gen.  Lewis  Walt:  A  Wise  and  Dedicated 
Servant  of  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS  | 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1967 

Mr.  BROOKS,  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
i'le  Texas  congressional  delegation  WEis 
honored  with  a  memorable  briefing  on 
the  Vietnam  situation  by  Lt.  Gen.  Lewis 
^  Walt,  of  the  U.S.  Marines. 


Our  delegation  was  deeply  moved  by 
what  this  fine  and  devoted  American  had 
to  say.  As  you  know,  General  Walt  served 
brilliantly  in  Vietnam  from  1965  until  re- 
cently as  commanding  general  of  the 
Third  Marine  Amphibious  Force  in  the 
I  Corps  area,  consisting  of  the  five  north- 
ernmost provinces  in  South  Vietnam. 

Amidst  all  of  the  confusion  about  oui 
mission  in  Vietnam,  it  is  refreshing  to 
get  the  true  story  from  a  man  who  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about — a  man  who 
speaks  from  battlefield  experience. 

We  have  all  heard  how,  in  this  in- 
credible technological  age,  wars  will  sup- 
posedly be  fought  by  remote  control  and 
by  the  push  of  a  button.  Well,  Vietnam 
has  taught  us  that  the  foot  soldier  is  still 
our  most  indispensable  force  for  national 
security.  And  this  war  has  also  empha- 
sized that  all  of  the  computers  and  tabu- 
lators In  the  world  caimot  replace  an 
inspiring  and  courageous  general. 

Lewis  Walt  is  such  a  general.  He  en- 
joys the  respect  and  affection  of  the 
Marines  he  led  into  battle. 

Lewis  Walt  knows  the  enemy — but  he 
knows  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  too. 
He  has  planned  and  successfully  executed 
slashing  attacks — but  he  has  also  helped 
to  plan  and  build  peaceful  economic,  and 
social  development  in  the  countryside. 
He  knows  the  Vietnamese  as  do  few 
Americans.  And  he  likes  and  admires 
them — and  believes  in  their  future. 

Gfeneral  Walt's  associates  consider  him 
to  possess  an  ideal  combination  of  prac- 
tical combat  experience,  military  leader- 
ship and  managerial  skill,  together  with 
a  rare  dedication,  sincerity,  and  warmth. 
These  traits  blend  into  a  rare  leadership 
ability — perhaps  best  demonstrated  in 
Vietnam  where  he  led  and  organized  the 
activities  of  all  agencies — United  States 
and  Vietnamese,  military  and  civilian — 
into  productive  and  effective  programs. 

General  Westmoreland  has  said  of 
Lewis  Walt: 

He's  not  only  big  physically,  but  big 
morally. 

This  sums  up  the  kind  of  man  the  gen- 
eral is. 

The  general  is  an  excellent  speaker — a 
fact  many  Americans  aroimd  the  coimtry 
are  discovering  for  themselves.  He  has 
been  meeting  vtlth'  civic  and  educational 
groups  whenever  possible,  reporting  on 
Vietnam  and  placing  the  conflict  in  true 
perspective. 

Let  me  share  with  my  colleagues  some 
of  his  thoughts  as  expressed  before  the 
Texas  delegation,  and  from  other  ap- 
pearances across  the  country. 

On  the  nature  of  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
the  general  said : 

This  Is  one  of  the  most  complicated,  com- 
plex, frustrating,  multl-slded  efiforts  we've 
ever  been  engaged  in  .  .  .  We're  fighting  It — 
and  I  mean  our  government  and  the  govern- 
ment and  people  of  Vietnam — in  the  po- 
litical .  .  .  sociological  .  .  .  economic  .  .  . 
psychological  .  .  .  and  military  arenas — all 
at  the  same  time. 

General  Walt  believes  that  our  objec- 
tives in  the  I  Corps  area  to  be  both  de- 
structive and  constructive.  He  says: 

We  have  to  destroy  the  armed  enemy.  But, 
we  have  to  positively  assist  the  Vietnamese 


people  to  rebuild  their  country  and  to  shape 
their  own  destiny. 

He  emphasizes  that  our  military  ef- 
forts in  Vietnam  are  a  "shield  behind 
which  reconstruction  may  start  and  have 
some  chance  of  succeeding,"  We  have  to 
assist  the  people  "to  reconstitute  their 
government  and  their  social  institutions, 
reconstruct  their  schools,  their  homes 
and  their  means  for  making  a  living. 
Make  no  mistake — both  sides  are  after 
the  people. 

He  has  little  patience  with  those  who 
are  overly  critical  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese military.  He  says: 

They  are  short  of  manpower,  of  leadership, 
of  trained  personnel.  Well,  why  shouldn't 
they  be?  Those  people  have  been  fighting 
this  war  for  18  years.  I've  got  the  fullest 
confidence  in  the  potential  of  their  armed 
forces. 

And  he  says  that  In  the  I  Corps  area 
the  Vietnamese  forces  have  done  "a  mag- 
nificent job." 

He  emphasizes  over  and  over  that  this 
is  a  battle  to  win  not  territory — but  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  people. 

"In  this  war  a  soldier  has  to  be  much 
more  than  a  man  with  a  rifle  or  a  man  whose 
only  object  Is  to  kill.  He  has  to  be  part  dip- 
lomat, part  technician,  part  politician — ^and 
100  percent  human  being. 

Our  men  have  met  this  challenge.  Tliey 
are  young  and  resourceful  fighting  men 
who  can  look  the  VC  in  the  eye  one  day 
and  show  a  villager  how  to  build  a  play- 
ground for  the  children,  the  next. 

The  general  says: 

I  have  never  ceased  to  be  amazed  by  the 
understanding  of  these  young  Americans. 
They've  come  to  a  totally  foreign  environ- 
ment, met  a  people  beleagured  by  18  years  of 
war,  suspicious  of  foreigners,  as  far  removed 
from  the  American  experience  as  if  they'd 
come  from  another  planet,  yet  the  American 
serviceman  can  grasp  the  plight  of  these  Viet- 
namese, and  he  can  sympathize  with  them 
and  understand  them. 

Our  troops,  he  says,  are  the  ambassa- 
dors at  the  hamlet  level.  And  they  do  a 
really  superior  job. 

The  general  makes  clear  that  he  be- 
lieves in  the  future  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese. I  Corps,  he  says,  was  long  be- 
lieved to  be  a  very  poor  part  of  South 
Vietnam  because  It  has  not  been  able  to 
produce  enough  food  for  the  people  there. 
But,  he  says,  this  Is  not  because  the 
capability  is  not  there.  I  Corps  now  has 
the  only  coal  mine  in  South  Vietnam — a 
mine  taken  from  the  Vietcong.  This  mine 
is  now  under  government  control  and 
under  U.S.  protection.  It  is  producing 
several  hundred  million  tons  of  coal,  and 
the  Vietnamese  are  building  a  large 
thermal  electric  plant  in  the  area  to  serve 
all  five  of  the  northern  provinces  with 
electricity. 

At  present,  only  the  cities  have  elec- 
tric power.  But  once  electricity  is  in- 
stalled in  these  rural  areas,  the  farmers 
will  be  able  to  Install  water  pumps  in 
the  rivers  and  pump  water  into  nearby 
rice  paddies.  Thi.3  means  they  will  have 
two  crops  each  year.  Instead  of  just  one. 

The  Vietnamese  are  also  building  a 
fertilizer  plant  as  a  byproduct  of  the 
coal,  and  this  fertilizer  can  be  used  by 
all  of  the  rice  paddles  in  I  Corps  area. 
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The  meaning  of  this,  says  the  general, 
Is  that  rice  production  will  increase  by 
nearly  three  times  as  much  as  Is  now 
presently  produced,  enabling  Vietnam  to 
better  feed  Its  own  people. 

He  notes  other  fine  economic  poten- 
tials In  the  I  Corps  area;  abundant  sugar- 
cane— a  sugar  mill  is  being  started  with 
American  help;  excellent  fishing — a 
canning  factory  is  bemg  planned — and 
some  of  the  world's  loveliest  beaches  that 
could  made  the  area  "the  playground  of 
Southeast  Asia." 

These  objectives,  the  general  makes 
clear,  will  not  be  accomplished  over- 
night. But  he  does  think  that  we  are 
headed  In  the  right  direction.  In  his 
words: 

We  are  making  progress  .  .  and  I  am 
oonfldent    of    the    outcome. 

Nor  does  the  general  predict  a  quick 
outcome  to  the  fighting.  The  war,  he 
feels,  depends  on  two  factors;  First,  how 
many  troops  the  North  Vietnamese  Army 
Is  going  to  throw  down  on  us  and  keep 
taking  the  terrible  losses  they  are  taking. 
Second,  how  many  troops  we  are  going 
to  put  In  the  country  to  stop  them. 

General  Walt  thinks  we  may  be  in 
Vietnam  for  as  long  as  12  to  1.5  years. 
He  does  not  think  the  fighting  will  rage 
that  long,  but  American  forces  will  be 
needed  to  maintain  security.  He  notes 
that  our  troops  have  been  stationed  in 
Korea  for  a  long  time.  And  he  adds  that 
South  Vietnam  has  as  much  potential  for 
economic  and  political  growth  as  Korea. 
and  a  strong  South  Vietnam  will  give 
the  United  States  a  strong  and  valued 
ally  In  Southeast  Asia  to  block  Commu- 
nist forces  in  that  part  of  the  world 

To  Lewis  Walt,  there  is  no  confusion 
or  apprehension  about  America's  com- 
mitment to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 

We  carmot  abandon  these  people.  For. 
as  the  General  said ; 

It  we  withdrew  it  would  only  be  a  matter 
of  a  few  days  before  the  Viet  Cong  would  be 
back  In.  and  they  would  be  killing 

I  am  proud  of  a  country  that  is  able  to 
produce  men  like  General  Walt.  And  I 
am  Jellghted  that  the  American  people 
now  have  an  opportunity  to  see  and 
listen  to  the  General  explain  our  hopes 
and  aspirations  for  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  The  General  is  neither  a  hawk 
nor  a  dove.  He  is  only  a  peace-seeker — 
dedicated  to  a  fair  and  prompt  settle- 
ment of  this  costly  and  bloody  war.  But 
he  is  also  committed  to  our  seeing  the 
job  through  until  a  settlement  can  be 
reached  with  the  Communists. 

And  here,  too.  he  reflects  our  Nation's 
hope  that  ways  can  be  found  to  induce 
Hanoi  to  join  with  us  in  the  search  for 
peace.  But  until  that  day  comes.  Lewis 
Walt  and  others  like  him,  will  shoulder 
the  burden  of  securing  a  decent  life  for  a 
people  and  a  country  that  have  known 
little  but  war  all  of  their  lives. 

He  told  us ; 

The  meet  dram»Uc  change  that  I  have 
obaerved  out  there  In  the  past  two  years  Is 
the  attitude  of  the  people  Two  years  ago 
that  Vietnamese  people  In  I  Corps  were 
fraught  with  fear.  Today,  they  are  gaining 
confidence  in  their  own  government  and  In 
their  own  tostltuti-ins  and  they  see  a  much 
better  worla^for  thenvselves  resulting  from 
our  presence  liv^that  troubled  country. 


For  Total  Mobilization  To  Solve  Urban 
Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

(JF     NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIV'ES 
Thursday.  July  27.  1967 

Mr  ROBISON  Mr  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  today  face  the 
greatest  internal  crisis  they  have  known 
since  the  Civil  War  of  a  century  ago. 

The  .senseless  violence  that  is  spewing 
out  of  the  ghettos  of  city  after  American 
city,  the  resulting  death  and  property 
destruction,  and  the  near  total  break- 
down of  the  forces  of  law  and  order — 
something  that  approached  a  .state  of 
anarchy  in  both  Newark  and  Detroit — 
make  such  a  conclusion  well-nigh  in- 
e.scapable 

I  have  listened  in  this  Chamber,  this 
week,  as  my  colleagues  have  risen,  one 
after  the  other,  to  agonize  out  loud  about 
the  terrible  nature  of  these  events  and 
to  express  their  sense  of  disbelief  that 
such  thmgs  could  be  happening  here  In 
our  beloved  Nation. 

This  I  can  understand,  for  I  share 
their  agony — the  .sense  of  disbelief  and 
bewilderment. 

And  yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  disturbed 
even  further  by  the  seeming  parallel  be- 
tween the  attitudes  of  helplessness  and 
hopelessness,  as  well  as  of  anger,  and  the 
efforts  to  affix  political  blame  for  what  is 
transpiring  as  well  as  the  piecemeal  "so- 
lutions" that  are  being  proposed  here  In 
the  midst  of  our  mounting  crisis,  and  the 
attitudes  and  po.sturing  of  those  of  our 
great-grandfathers  who  served  in  this 
Congress  a  little  more  than  a  century 
ago  as  the  Union  their  great-grand- 
fathers. In  turn,  had  established  moved 
inevitably  toward  disruption. 

The  urgency  of  our  present  crisis 
clearly  demands  something  far  better 
than  this  of  us.  Any  attempt  to  fix  the 
blame,  now.  for  what  Is  happening 
around  us  reminds  me,  for  all  the  world, 
of  two  drivers  arguing  in  the  street  over 
who  was  at  fault  for  the  accident  they 
have  Just  had  while  their  critically  In- 
jured passengers  lie  unattended  and  un- 
cared  for. 

So  the  "platjue  on  both  your  houses" 
editorial  as  carried  in  yesterday's  edi- 
tion of  the  New  York  Times.  w.-is  prob- 
ably called  for  and.  under  leave  granted 
to  do  so.  I  now  Include  it  as  part  of  the.sc 
remarks : 

WiiiLF  Crrras  Burn 

The  n:itlon  h.is  cause  for  deep  concern  If 
the  leidfrs  of  both  political  pirtles  are  un- 
able to  forget  political  considerations  when 
murrler  arson  and  looting  are  sweeping  some 
of  its  major  cities  This  grave  domestic  crisis 
demand";  p  level  and  a  quality  of  mature 
leadership  that  have  been  shocking  In  their 
absence 

Bee  I  use  he  holds  the  highest  ofBor  and 
therefore  bears  the  highest  responsibility 
both  to  act  and  to  set  an  example.  Preslcle.-it 
Johnson  offended  most  conspicuously  In  his 
pussyfooting  response  to  the  debacle  In  De- 
troit He  shlUv-shallled  for  several  hours  In 
ordering  the  Army  units  Into  action  In  the 
city  despite  the  pleas  of  local  officials  that 
troops  were  urgently  needed    And  when  he 


did  act.  Mr.  Johnson  Issued  a  proclamation 
and  a  personal  statement  both  of  which 
were  clearly  designed  to  place  the  entire  po- 
litic il    respon.-iibility   on   Gcvernor   Romney 

It  is  no  dlsgr.Tce  to  either  the  Governor,  a 
Republican,  or  to  Mayor  C.ivinagh,  a  Demo- 
crat, that  the  situation  m  Detroit  slipped  out 
lif  local  and  state  control  Tlie  fact  that  Gov- 
ernor Romney  mity  be  the  Republir.m  Pres- 
ulfnti.il  candiilate  next  year  may  explain  but 
carinot  excuse  Pre.sldeii'  Johnson's  nervoui 
political   posturing  at   this  critical  time 

But  if  the  President's  c(^nduct  was  hesitant 
and  strangely  lacklni;  In  the  cjuallty  of  lead- 
ership, the  statement  issued  by  the  Repuoli- 
can  Cix)rd;natlng  Committee  Is  a  flagrant 
outrage.  It  Is  the  most  transparent  kind  of 
seedy  politics  to  assert  that  these  terribly 
difficult  and  complex  problems,  decades  and 
even  centuries  In  the  making,  have  erupted 
"since  the  present  Administration  took  of- 
fice" 

This  shabby  statement  Insults  the  nation's 
Intelligence  when  It  asserts  that  President 
Johnson's  veto  o*  a  loosely  drafted  "crime- 
control  bill"  for  the  District  of  Columbl* 
contributed  to  an  upheaval  a  thousand  mllM 
aw.iy  In  Detroit  or  that  the  ludicrous  antl- 
rioting  bill  already  passed  by  the  Houm 
would  do  the  slightest  bit  of  good. 

"The  root  causes  of  discontent,"  the  state- 
ment declares,  "are  of  Immediate  and  con- 
tinuing concern  to  all  of  us."  The  Republic*!! 
leaders  nowhere  state  what  those  "root 
causes"  are.  There  la  not  a  single  word  about 
Jobs,  housing,  health,  care,  education  or 
other  urban  problems.  Instead,  the  state- 
ment Is  replete  with  demagogic  tales  about 
unspeclfled  factories  manufacturing  Molo- 
tov  cocktails  and  urldentlfled  riot  organlzen 
touring  the  country. 

Because  the  statement  was  so  misleading 
and  so  lrresp>onslble.  Senator  Dlrksen.  Uut 
thiclc-skinned.  battle-hardened  political  vet- 
eran, evidently  could  not  bring  himself  to 
face  up  to  a  defense  of  It  to  skeptical  it- 
porters  and  ran  away  from  his  own  preu 
conference  It  's  no  credit  to  either  of  tliem 
that  former  Governor  Dewey  shared  In  the 
drafting  of  this  document  and  that  former 
President  Elsenhower  associated  his  name 
with  It, 

It  now  appears  that  Congress  will  appolat 
a  bipartisan  Joint  committee  to  Inquire  Into 
the  riots. "Wore  good  would  be  accomplished 
If  the  conservatives  in  both  parties  would 
re-examine  their  consciences  and  their  vot- 
ing records  on  the  model  cities  bill,  the  rent- 
subsidy  program,  the  rat-control  bill,  and 
many  other  mea.';ures  before  Congress.  The 
new  committee  can  accomplish  little  If  If 
members  from  both  parties  do  not  rise  above 
the  execrable  level  established  by  Washing- 
ton's political  leaders  in  recent  days. 

Believe  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  take 
any  pleasure  in  such  editorial  spankings 
of  either  my  party  or  yours,  or  our  re- 
.spective  leaders  and  spokesmen — but  I 
believe  It  does  us  well  to  heed  them,  for 
ours  is  the  common  responsibility,  now, 
in  deciding  what  can  and  is  to  be  done 
and  we  ought  to  be  preparing  to  get  at 
our  task  in  as  objective,  constructive,  and 
cooperative  fashion  as  po.ssible. 

But  there  was  another  reason  beyond 
that  of  publicly  admitting  we  have  both 
been  "taken  to  the  woodshed."  that 
prompted  me  to  insert  the  above  editorial 
That  reason  is  because  I  believe  the 
Times  erred — and  In  doing  so  detracted 
from  the  force  and  effect  of  Its  appro- 
priate criticism — when  It  felt  impelled 
to  add  that  .sentence  to  its  final  para- 
graph which  referred  to  the  "good  thai 
would  be  accomplished  if  the  conserva- 
tives in  both  parties  would  tnowi  re- 
examine their  consciences  and  their  vot- 
ing records  on  the  model  cities  bill,  the 
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rent-subsidy  program,  the  rat-control 
bill,  and  (the)  many  other  measures 
before  Congress." 

This  is  a  line  I  have  also  heard  some 
of  my  colleagues  adopt  here,  In  their  re- 
marks, this  week — but  it  does  not  consti- 
tute a  very  valid  argument  if  what  we 
are  searching  for  beyond,  first,  the 
.restoration  of  law  and  order  in  our  riot- 
torn  cities,  is  a  long-range  solution  that 
gets  at  the  causes — the  root  causes — of 
the  riots  themselves.  The  reason  it  does 
not  is  that  what  the  Times  is  talking 
about  is  a  "crisis  gimmick-programs  ap- 
proach designed — primarily — to  quiet 
and  contain  the  ghettos." 

Now  those  last  11  words  are  not  mine — 
and  that  is  why  I  have  put  quotation 
marks  around  them.  I  found  them,  in  of 
all  places,  on  the  same  editorial  page  of 
the  Times  in  a  published  letter  to  Its 
editor  from  Prof.  Kenneth  B.  Clark,  of 
New  York  City,  whose  remarks  make 
more  sense  to  me  right  now  than  any- 
thing I  have  heard  here  or  read  else- 
where the  past  few  days.  That  letter  was 
entitled  "For  Total  Mobilization  To  Solve 
Urban  Crisis,"  which  I  have  adopted  as 
the  title  of  these  remarks  and,  under 
leave  again  to  do  so.  Professor  Clark's 
letter  is  now  set  forth : 

Po«  Total   Mobiuzation    To    Solve   Urban 

Crisis 
To  the  EDrroR : 

The  reputation  of  The  New  "Vork  Times  for 
Incisive  and  distinguished  editorials  was  en- 
hanced by  the  series  of  editorials  (July  16, 
17  and  18)  concerned  with  the  difficult  and 
complex  problems  inherent  In  the  tragedy 
of  Newark.  These  editorials  are  significant 
oontrtbutlona  to  public  education  and  should 
be  required  repeated  reading  for  public  of- 
ficials responsible  for  the  future  of  American 
cities. 

If  It  Is  possible  to  salvage  any  p>osltlves 
from  the  tragic  consequences  of  past  neglect, 
discrimination  and  pervasive  insensitlvltles 
which  made  Newark  Inevitable,  old  postures 
and  explanatory  cliches  must  give  way  to  a 
•erlous  and  dispassionate  search  for  solutlone 
to  critical   urban  problems. 

In  seeking  the  solutions  to  the  problems 
of  our  cities  and  ghettos,  the  choices  before 
u*  are  limited.  First,  we  can  increase  the 
number  of  state  police.  National  Guard  or 
Federal  troops,  which  are  easily  available  to 
put  down  "Insurrections"  within  the  ghettos 
&nd  thereby  turn  them  into  compounds  of 
frustration  and  discontent.  Second,  we  can 
continue  a  crisis  gimmick-programs  ap- 
proach designed  to  quiet  and  contain  the 
ghettos.  Or  third,  we  can  seek  serious  long- 
term  solutions  to  longstanding  problems  of 
riffle  and  delinquency,  criminally  Inferior 
education,  subhuman  housing  and  dangerous 
unemployment. 

SAME    BENEFITS    FOR    ALL 

Solutions  consistent  with  a  toueh-mlnded 
wlMnterest  of  the  privileged  and  with  hu- 
■"jwilty  must  assure  that  the  people  of  our 
ghettos  have  the  same  access  to  democracy, 
Juttlce  and  mobility  and  the  same  choices 
'hlch  American  democracy  has  provided  for 
Ml  other  ethnic  groups. 

When  our  society  was  confronted  with  the 


threat  of  national  survival  implicit  in  an 
archaic  approach  to  military  defense  and 
when  our  Government  sought  to  meet  the 
new  challenges  of  space  exploration,  we  dem- 
onstrated the  serlouanees  of  our  concern 
by  mobilizing  the  best  brains  available  and 
providing  them  with  the  necessary  financial 
resources  and  Independence  to  do  the  neces- 
sary planning,  research  and  development, 
and  to  seek  and  recommend  appropriate  so- 
lutions. 

The  problems  of  the  stability  of  our  cities 
and  the  problem  of  the  ghettos  are  In  a 
real  and  concrete  sense  equal  In  their  threat 
to  the  survival  of  our  nation.  Our  scientific 
and  Industrial  genius  needs  to  be  organized 
now  Just  as  the  nation  organized  Its  nuclear 
scientists  for  Los  Alamos  and  Its  defense 
strategists  at  RAND. 

The  decision  which  America  makes  must 
now  be  made  affirmatively  and  not  by  default. 
What  we  decide  to  do  will  determine  whether 
the  American  experiment  In  democracy  can 
work  or  must  remain  a  mockery. 

Kenneth  B.  Clark, 
President,     Metropolitan     Applied     Re- 
search Center  and  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology, the  City  College. 

New  York,  July  21,  1967. 

As  you  will  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  Profes- 
sor Clark  states  we  have  three  general 
choices  concerning  what  is  to  be  done 
about  our  developing  crisis.  The  first  of 
these,  as  some  here  are  already  suggest- 
ing, is  to  pour  Federal  moneys  into  "beef- 
ing up"  State  and  local  police  forces. 
Even  granting  the  urgency  of  bringing 
order  out  of  chaos,  this  Is,  at  best,  clearly 
no  "solution." 

Professor  Clark's  suggestion  for  a  sec- 
ond choice  Is— as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned— the  continuation  of  that  "crisis 
gimmick-programs  approach  designed  to 
quiet  and  contain  the  ghettos."  I  know 
I  win  get  Into  an  argiunent  if  I  should 
attempt  to  relate  the  programs  and  pend- 
ing bills  the  Times  was  talking  about  all 
into  this  category — so  I  will  not  even  try 
that  being  content,  instead,  to  {Mint  out 
that  the  same,  again  at  best,  offer  only 
very  distant  and  very  partial  "solutions." 
Certainly,  this  is  true  about  the  model 
city  program  which  may  prove  to  be  the 
best  of  the  several  new  approaches  Con- 
gress has  indicated  a  willingness  to  try. 
However,  even  if  that  program  were  now 
fully  funded  it  would  be  well  for  the 
critics  of  those  of  us  who  supported  its 
partial  fimding  to  remember  that  Secre- 
tary Weaver  has  even  yet,  not  made 
up  his  mind  as  to  which  American  cities 
are  going  to  be  favored  with  model  cities 
funds. 

The  rent-subsidy  program  has  already 
been  amply  debated  here,  so  suffice  it  to 
point  out  that  there  are  existing  alterna- 
tives to  it  that  are  funded  and  that  are 
working  and  that — in  the  mind  of  some 
of  us,  at  least — there  are  also  pending 
proposed  alternatives,  such  as  the  Percy 
homeownership  plan  of  which  I  am  a 
cosponsor,  and  which,  if  we  had  it  now, 
might  be  of  substantial  value  in  rebuild- 
ing some  of  the  devsistated  ghetto  areas 


that  we  are   undoubtedly  going  to  be 
asked  to  help  rebuild. 

And,  finally,  as  to  that  pesky  "rat- 
control"  bill,  perhaps  it  was  a  mistake 
from  the  standpoint  of  images  for  the 
House  to  have  turned  it  down.  But  what 
the  liberal  press  has  failed  to  realize,  in 
its  criticism  of  this  action,  is  that  the 
House  Members  who  so  voted  were  vot- 
ing not  "for  rats"  or  "for  economy-in- 
govemment,"  as  has  been  suggested,  but 
against  the  burgeoning  categorical- 
grant  programs  Congress  has  been  in- 
dulging in  lately  to  the  serious  detriment 
of  local  flexibility  in  trying  to  meet  local 
problems.  And  I  do  not  know  if  it  really 
matters  now  but,  with  Detroit  so  very 
much  on  all  our  minds,  would  the  critics 
of  this  House  action — including  the 
Times — mind  too  much  taking  public 
note  of  the  fact  that  Detroit,  well  prior 
to  its  recent  trouble  and  all  on  its  own, 
had  practically  cleaned  up  its  own  rat 
problem,  reducing  the  incidence  of  rat- 
infested  building  by  a  whopping  96  per- 
cent? 

In  my  view,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  the 
Detroit  situation  now  demands  of  us  is 
not  passage  of  a  rat-control  bill  but  a 
thorough  reexamination  of  the  whole 
governmental  and  social  structures  on 
which  we  may  too  long  have  relied.  For, 
as  Charles  Orlebeke.  executive  assistant 
to  Michigan's  Gov.  George  Romney,  said 
about  that  city's  tragedy : 

We've  got  to  try  to  see  what  went  wrong. 
This  is  more  than  the  wreckage  of  a  city.  It 
is  a  wreckage  of  our  cliches,  and  that  means 
a  lot  of  things  that  the  sociologists  talk 
about. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  Professor 
Clark  had  a  real  point  in  suggesting  to 
us,  as  our  remaining  third  choice  now, 
that  we  stop  thinking  in  terms  of  "gim- 
mick programs"  that  we  evidently  can- 
not resist  overselling  in  our  desire  for 
votes  or  in  our  hope  that  they  will  some- 
how help  "keep  the  lid  on,"  and  that 
instead  we  get  down  to  work — mobilizing 
our  undeniable  scientific  and  industrial 
genius  just  as  v.-e  did  before  in  matching 
the  Russian  space  challenge  and  in  un- 
locking the  secret  to  nuclear  power — to 
find  serious,  long-term  solutions  to  the 
longstanding  and  vastly  complex  human 
problems  that,  unsolved,  will  continue  to 
tear  at  the  very  fabric  of  our  society. 

I  confess  I  do  not  know  how  to  get 
such  an  effort  going.  It  would  not  be 
easy — enamored  of  those  old  cliches  and 
so  trapped  in  our  own  verbiage  as  we  are; 
but  perhaps  if  one  or  another  kind  of 
congressional  investigations  into  the 
riots  as  now  proposed  gets  started  it 
might  point  us  in  that  ultimate  direc- 
tion. 

But  I  deeply  believe  that  such  an  all- 
out  effort  must  be  made — and  that  on 
the  success  of  it  may  well  depend  the 
future  of  what  Professor  Clark  calls  the 
American  experiment  in  democracy. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mommy,  Jii.Y  31. 1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Alfred  B.  Clarke.  Fairfax  Meth- 
odist Church,  Fairfax,  Va..  offered  the 
following  prayer: 


Psalm  24:  1 :  The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and 
the  fulness  thereof;  the  world,  and  they 
who  dwell  therein. 

Eternal  God,  before  whom  the  empires 
of  the  past  have  risen  and  passed  away, 
we  pray  that  Thou  wilt  establish  this 
Nation  in  righteousness,  and  In  personal 


character  and  public  integrity  make  her 
foundations  secure. 

From  prejudice  of  race  and  color  that 
divides  us,  from  Inequity  that  begets  Ul 
will  and  spoils  fraternity,  from  the  loss 
of  priceless  liberties  bequeathed  us  by 
our  forefathers,  O  Lord,  deliver  us. 

We  pray  that  these  elected  Represents- 
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tives  of  a  free  people  may  so  order  their 
personal  lives,  and  so  fulflll  their  public 
trust,  that  all  may  regard  them  as  lead- 
ers who  sustain  the  moral  fiber  of  our 
citizeriship,  keep  alive  among  us  an  en- 
lightened social  conscience,  and  save  us 
from  the  collapse  of  national  character. 
Hear  us  in  the  name  of  Christ.  Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  July  27,  1967.  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  frjm  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  for  owing  title: 

HJl.  8718.  An  act  to  Increase  the  annual 
Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  to  provide  a  method  for  computing  the 
annual  borrowing  authority  for  the  general 
fund  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1003.  An  act  to  amend  the  FUmmable 
Fabrics  Act  to  increase  the  protection  af- 
forded consumers  against  Injurious  flam- 
mable fabrics.  — 


ity  that  the  degree  of  guerrilla  profi- 
ciency attributed  to  many  of  the  rioters 
of  the  la.st  weeks  can  be  traced  to  Castro- 
Cuban  operated  training  jadres. 

IX  is  my  belief,  therefore,  that  any 
investigation  conducted  either  by  the 
special  commission  appointed  by  the 
President  or  a  congressional  committee 
should  include  consideration  of  evidence 
regarding  the  pos-sibility  that  American 
nationals  who  are  Castro- trained  guer- 
lUlbs  and  agents  have  been,  and  are 
even  now.  opeiating  to  foiiient  and  ex- 
ploit not  situations  in  the  cities  of  the 
United  States 


IS  FIDEL  CASTRO  TRAINING  GUER- 
RILLAS AND  AGENTS  TO  FOMENT 
AND  EXPLOIT  RIOT  SITUATIONS 
IN  U.S.  CITIES' 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pres- 
ence of  Stokely  Carnv.chacl  in  Havana 
clearly  establishes  the  Ideological  link 
between  the  organized  violence  taking 
place  in  our  major  American  cities  and 
Fidel  Castro  s  plan  to  subvert  and  over- 
throw existing  Latin  American  govern- 
ments. 

However,  in  light  of  Carmichael's 
"guerrilla  warfare"  threats  made  at  the 
Latin  American  Solidarity  Conference, 
an  even  more  serious  question  arises,  and 
that  is  the  extent  of  actual  Castro  aid 
and  assistance  to  the  criminal  rioters 
who  have  terrorized  American  cities  in 
recent  weeks 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  recent  re- 
port of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ter-American Affairs,  Castro  cadres 
have  trained  and  are  training  guerrilla 
personnel  now  opei-ating  in  several  Latin 
American  countries. 

It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  Cas- 
tro operatives  are  at  work  in  Africa, 
training  antigovemment  subversive  ter- 
rorists. 

Inasmuch  as  what  the  Castroites  and 
Carmichael  call  the  Negro  revolution 
In  the  United  States  is  high  on  the  agen- 
da at  the  Havana  conference,  Carmich- 
ael's presence  there  raises  the  possibll- 


PEOPLE  ARE  CONCERNED  ABOUT 
RADICALS  WHO  ARE  TRAVELINO 
TO  COMMUNIST  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
tor  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  I.s  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  first,  I 
wish  to  congratulate  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Selden] 
and  to  concur  in  the  remarks  of  my 
illustrious  colleague. 

Mr.  Speaker,  people  all  over  this  coun- 
try are  concerned  about  the  r?dicals 
who  are  traveling  to  Communist  coun- 
tries, consorting  with  the  enemy,  and 
then  coming  back  home  to  create  more 
strife  and  turmoil  Stokely  Carmichael. 
the  black  power  advocate  who.  at  last 
word,  was  .=t;ll  in  Communist  Cuba  plot- 
ting with  Castro,  is  the  latest  of  these, 
and  has  really  brought  the  problem  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  people. 
But  we  have  also  had  people  to  travel 
illegally  to  North  Vietnam  and  other 
countries  declared  off  limits  by  our  State 
Department, 

There  is  presently  no  provision  to 
punish  those  who  violate  their  pa.s.sports, 
other   than   to   revoke   their   passports. 

I  have  introduced,  in  the  Congress,  a 
bill  which  would  make  violp.tions  of 
travel  restrictions  punishable  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  S5.000  or  5  years'  im- 
prisonment. Americans  want  to  see 
something  done  about  these  people  who 
are  plotting  with  Communists,  and  this 
bill  would  be  a  deterrent  tQ  illegal 
travel. 


TRAGIC   FIRES   ABOARD   OUR   AIR- 
CRAFT CARRIERS 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dre.ss  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  third  tragic  fire  aboard  an 
American  aircraft  carrier  In  the  past  9 
months  shocked  the  Nation  this  past 
weekend.  The  loss  in  lives  is  staggering 
and  threatens  to  equal  a  week's  toll  of 


combat  deaths  among  all  U.S.  forces  In 
Vietnam. 

The  loss  in  terms  of  damaged  and 
destroyed  aircraft  and  a  badly  disabled 
carrier,  the  U.S.S.  Forrestal,  is  a  severe 
blow  to  our  air  mission  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

There  is.  I  believe,  cause  for  deep 
concern  in  this  day  of  sophisticated 
weaponry-  and  land.  sea.  and  air  craft 
when  primitive  enemies  such  as  acci- 
dents and  malfunctioiis  can  cause  such 
tragedy  and  loss. 

I  nave  been  in  contact  today  with  the 
terrified  parents  of  eight  young  men 
from  my  cjngressioi^al  district  who  are 
serving  aboard  the  Forrestal.  1  am  aware 
of  their  deep  anxiety  and  I  personally 
share  their  concern  for  the  safety  of 
their  so.ns. 

Hundreds  of  lives  have  been  lost,  and 
hundreds  of  our  men  severely  injured  as 
the  result  of  what  we  sometimes  lightly 
term  "incidents"  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
At  this  moment  we  arc  awaiting  a  report 
of  the  functioning  of  a  new  rifle— the 
M-16 — which  has  superior  fire  power  as 
well  as  a  seemingly  unusual  frequence 
of  malfunctions. 

I  believe  the  M-16  investigation  was 
necessary.  Mr.  Speaker.  But  I  believe 
another  and  far  broader  congressional 
study  is  warranted  to  examine  the  causes 
of  these  terrible  '•incidents"  and  to  get 
a  clear  picture  of  our  ability  to  combat 
their  causes.  Have  we  developed  pre- 
cautionary measures  to  guard  against 
incidents  at  a  pace  equal  to  the  refine- 
ment and  sophistication  of  our  weaponry 
and  equipment?  And  have  we  developed 
the  means  to  effectively  control  our 
losses  when  precautions  fail  and  Inci- 
dents occur? 

These  matters  warrant  investigation 
and  I  am  introducing  today  a  resolution 
to  authorize  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  make  such  an  investiga- 
tion.   

RIOTS  ARE  SYMPTOMS  OP  A 
NATIONAL  SICKNESS 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  since 
1933  has  this  country  confronted  a 
domestic  crisis  as  grave  as  the  one  in 
which  we  are  now  engulfed. 

In  some  ways  even  1933  was  not  as 
bad.  for  then  there  was  a  greater  sense 
of  unity  as  we  faced  our  national  prob- 
lem.^. There  was  not  the  hatred  that  to- 
day is  spreading  on  both  sides  of  the 
racial  divide. 

Certainly  the  riots  of  the  past  weeks, 
and  most  of  all  the  disaster  in  Detroit, 
are  symptoms  of  a  national  slcknes 
which  threatens  our  future  as  a  free  and 
democratic  country  just  as  truly  as  our 
survival  was  threatened  in  World  War 
n.  Surely  the  danger  to  us  today  repre- 
sented by  Communist  violence  in  Viet- 
nam is  far  less  serious  than  the  danger 
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represented  by  the  spreading  violence  in 
our  cities. 

Yet,  up  to  now,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  we  as  a  nation  are  prepared  to  de- 
vote the  kind  of  massive  effort  to  our 
problems  here  at  home  that  we  are  de- 
voting to  the  conflict  in  Vietnam.  This 
Is  not  only  true  in  the  Congress,  it  is  also, 
I  am  afraid,  true  in  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government.  In  his  speech  last 
Thursday  night,  the  President  spoke 
ulth  commendable  restraint,  but  he  gave 
no  indication  that  he  was  prepared  to 
make  any  change  in  his  scale  of  priorities 
for  national  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  pretend  to  know 
exactly  what  actions  should  be  taken  in 
our  efforts  to  prevent  riots  in  the  future 
or  to  reduce  their  scope  and  ferocity 
when  they  do  occur. 

It  is  easier  to  speak  in  negatives  than 
in  positives.  For  example,  the  following 
negative  propositions  seem  clear: 

First.  There  is  no  easy  or  simple  an- 
swer to  the  riots.  There  is  no  panacea. 

Second.  The  solution  does  not  lie  In 
the  direction  of  more  criminal  laws  or 
tougher  application  of  the  criminal  laws 
already  on  our  books.  The  malady  ex- 
posed by  the  riots  is  far  too  serious  to 
be  dealt  with  purely  by  repressive  means. 
The  end  of  such  a  road  is  a  totalitarian 
society  such  as  exists  today  in  South 
Africa  and  Rhodesia. 

Third.  On  the  other  hand,  the  answer 
to  the  riots  is  not  to  pour  money  into  our 
cities  to  be  hastily  spent  on  crash  pro- 
grams. Particularly,  It  would  be  a  grave 
mistake  to  concentrate  crash  programs 
in  those  cities  where  riots  have  occurred. 
This  would  only  justify  the  rioters  and 
encourage  riots  elsewhere. 

Fourth.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  be 
lenient  with  those  who  have  committed 
crimes,  such  as  arson,  looting,  and  snip- 
ing. The  fact  that  one  can  find  historical 
and  sociological  explanations  for  these 
actions  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the 
foundation  of  our  civilization  is  the  rule 
of  law,  and  that  crimes,  especially  crimes 
of  violence,  cannot  go  unpunished.  At  the 
same  time,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  deal 
vindicatively  with  those  who  have  been 
convicted  of  such  actions.  Those  who  en- 
gaged in  the  most  extreme  forms  of  vio- 
lence were  obviously  prepared  to  risk 
their  lives;  such  fanaticism  will  not  be 
deterred  by  the  fear  of  pmiishment. 

Fifth.  The  worst  course  of  all  would  be 
to  turn  our  backs  on  the  ghettos,  to 
abandon  our  efforts  to  provide  equal  op- 
portunities and  a  better  life  for  p.ll  our 
citizens.  I  have  been  shocked  to  hear  the 
comments  of  some  of  my  colleagues  that 
what  happened  in  Detroit  proves  the  fal- 
lacy of  Government  efforts  to  encourage 
Integration,  better  education  and  better 
jobs  for  Negroes,  and  our  other  programs 
to  cope  with  the  infection  in  our  cities. 
What  Detroit  proves  is.  not  that  we  have 
been  moving  too  fast  in  some  cities,  but 
that  in  no  great  city  have  we  been  mov- 
ing fast  enough. 

If  these  are  wrong  courses.  wh£||;  then 
is  the  right  course? 

First  of  all,  it  is  helpful,  I  think,  to 
keep  in  mind  what  the  President  and 
others  have  pointed  out.  that  we  are  con- 
fronted by  two  quite  separate  tasks:  one 
is  to  improve  our  methods  of  riot  preven- 
tion and  control;  the  other  is  to  try  to 


cure  the  underlying  causes  of  the  riots, 
the  bitterness  and  the  frustrations  which 
explode  into  widespread  violence  when 
ignited  by  a  stray  spark. 

The  Congress  must  move  much  faster 
than  it  has  till  now  on  the  President's 
proposals  for  action  to  combat  crime. 
The  need  for  measures  to  strengthen 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  and  for 
stricter  weapons  control — measures 
which  I  cosponsored  back  in  March — is 
clearer  than  ever.  One  bill,  the  so-called 
Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice 
Act  of  1967,  is  coming  before  the  House 
this  week,  but  It  does  not  in  my  opinion 
go  nearly  far  enough.  Especially  glaring 
is  the  omission  of  any  provision  for  reg- 
ulation of  the  sale  of  firearm_s. 

We  simply  must  make  more  vigorous 
efforts  to  prevent  firearms  from  getting 
into  the  hands  of  dangerous  people.  The 
fact  that  today  any  one  can  buy  a  rifle 
from  a  mail-order  house  without  any 
restrictions  is  monstrous.  In  the  natic.al 
interest,  our  sportsmen  should  be  willing 
to  accept  regillatlons  with  regard  to  the 
purchase  of  firearms,  and  the  attendant 
inconvenience,  just  as  they  do  w^ith  the 
case  of  automobiles.  Is  a  rifle  less  of  a 
dangerous  weapon  than  a  car,  is  it  any 
less  subject  to  improper  use  in  the  wrong 
hands? 

A1.-0  in  the  area  of  riot  prevention,  I 
belie  i?e  it  is  urgent  that  we  develop  edu- 
cational programs,  particularly  films,  for 
use  in  communities  where  riots  threaten. 
Especially  useful  would  be  documentaries 
of  riots  that  have  occurred,  which  would 
clearly  show  the  death  and  suffering  that 
results  from  riots,  and  who  it  is  that  suf- 
fers most.  They  ought  to  be  shown  regu- 
larly on  TV  and  in  city  schools.  I  plan 
this  week  to  introduce  legislation  au- 
thorizing and  directing  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, in  cooperation  with  the  FBI  and 
other  Federal  departments,  to  embark  on 
such  a  program. 

As  for  the  longer  range  programs  de- 
signed to  eliminate  the  causes  of  riots  in 
our  ghettos,  recent  events  have  not 
altered  my  view  that  we  can  and  must  do 
much  more  to  meet  the  needs  for  decent 
housing,  for  better  education,  and  for 
more  and  better  jobs,  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  with  its  vast  resources, 
must  carry  an  increasing  share  of  the 
financial  load.  What  the  riots  have  done, 
I  believe,  is  to  make  clear  that  our  sights 
have  been  set  much  too  low.  We  must 
start  thinking  in  terms  of  an  annual 
Federal  Government  effort,  not  just  in 
billions,  but  in  tens  of  billions  of  dollars. 

If  it  is  said  that  we  cannot  afford  to  do 
this  while  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  rages, 
then  I  say  we  must  stop  and  think  about 
our  priorities.  Which  is  more  important, 
victory  over  the  Communists  in  Vietnam, 
or  victory  in  the  struggle  for  a  peaceful 
and  decent  society. 

To  me  there  is  no  doubt  that  Vietnam 
not  only  consumes  a  disproportionate 
share  of  our  national  resources,  but  that 
the  conflict  there  actually  adds  fuel  to 
the  flames  here  at  home.  Just  let  us  try 
to  imagine  how  It  looks  to  people  living 
in  the  hopelessness  and  isolation  of  the 
ghetto  for  this  country  to  be  spending 
billions  of  dollars  in  a  remote  and  con- 
troversial war  at  a  time  when  insufficient 
funds  are  available  to  help  the  poor  in 
our  cities.  When  the  history  of  the  riots 


of  1967  is  written,  I  believe  this  dreadful 
contrast  will  be  seen  to  have  played  a  sig- 
nificant part. 

I  know  that  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam 
is  easier  said  than  done,  and  that,  as  a 
practical  matter,  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  do  it  soon.  This  is  not  a  matter  entirely 
within  our  control.  But  we  could  uni- 
laterally and  without  any  need  for  ne- 
gotiations, greatly  reduce  the  scale  of  our 
efforts  in  Vietnam  by  going  over  to  a  more 
defensive  posture. 

Up  to  now,  the  President  has  been  say- 
ing, with  the  support  of  the  majority  of 
the  Congress,  "Whatever  General  West- 
moreland needs,  he  will  get."  The  same 
kind  of  imperative,  the  same  kind  of 
commitment  has  not  been  applied  to  our 
needs  here  at  home.  This  is  what  has  to 
change. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  an  excellent 
editorial  on  this  subject  in  the  New  York 
Times  last  Friday.  For  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  and  other  readers  of  the  Rec- 
ord, I  insert  it  at  this  point : 

Sickness  of  the  Cities 

The  shrill  racism  that  has  been  the  battle 
cry  of  some  of  the  rebellious  residents  of  the 
Negro  ghettos  tends  tb  disguise  deeper  causes 
of  urban  upheaval  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  race. 

They  may  not  realize  it  themselves,  but 
slum  dwellers  are  In  revolt  at  least  In  part 
because  the  cities  In  which  they  are  con- 
demned to  live  have  become  unlivable — con- 
crete, brick  and  neon  monstrosities  unfit  for 
human  habitation. 

The  urban  poor  are  condemned  to  the 
slums  because  they  themselves  are  unfit,  or 
rather  have  not  been  fitted,  to  compete  for 
the  more  sophisticated  Jobs  of  an  industrial- 
urban  era  that  enable  others  to  purchase  at 
least  temporary  respite  from  the  maddening 
din,  dirt,  ugliness  and  congestion  of  modern 
city  life. 

The  fact  that  an  increasing  proportion  of 
the  urban  poor  is  Negro,  because  inferior 
education  and  other  consequences  of  a  long 
history  of  segregation  have  left  Negroes  be- 
hind in  the  race  for  better-paying  technical 
jobs,  gives  the  urban  revolt  undeniable  racial 
overtones.  But  instant  racial  justice,  even  if 
it  could  be  achieved,  would  not  end  the 
agony  of  the  American  city  and  of  the  dis- 
possessed of  all  races  who  are  confined  there. 

Any   man  condemned   to  spend   his  days- 
and  nights  without  end  on  East  103d  Street 
would  be  likely  to  "blow  his  cool"  sooner  or 
later,  or  give  up.  Men  without  education  or 
skills  haven't  much  choice. 

Racism,  white  and  black,  must  be  eradi- 
cated. Peace  and  order  must  be  restored  by 
police,  or  when  necessary  by  mlUtaJT  action. 
But  if  peace  and  order  are  to  be  permanently 
restored  to  Americas'  cities,  the  broader 
problems  of  urban  and  human  rehabilitation 
must  be  tackled  with  far  more  vigor  and 
Imagination  than  have  yet  been  displayed. 

It  will  not  be  enough  to  patch  up  old 
dwellings  or  build  new  ones  In  the  more  de- 
teriorated city  areas.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
reshape  the  total  urban  environment  to  make 
the  cities  livable  for  all  who  work  and  dwell 
there.  This  means  restoring  the  purity  of  air 
and  water,  reducing  noise,  relieving  conges- 
tion, creating  more  parks  and  recreation 
areas.  Improving  transportation,  enriching 
the  artistic  and  cultural  milieu. 

It  will  not  be  enough  to  patch  up  old 
schools  with  instant  programs.  Total  over- 
haul and  enrichment  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem will  be  necessary — ^and  this  must  be  na- 
tionwide because  many  of  the  cities'  dls* 
possessed  are  immigrants  from  other  areas 
who  have  brought  their  handicaps  with 
them.  In  the  world  of  America  today,  educa- 
tion means  Jobs,  and  lack  of  It  means  Job- 
lessness. 
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These  are  not  bUck  problems,  or  white 
problenu.  They  are  national  problems  They 
are  problems  that  are  bound  to  confront 
any  nation  In  the  forefront  of  the  modern 
Industrial-urban  revolution.  They  need  to 
be  attacked  with  at  leiisc  the  same  free- 
spending  determination  that  the  Adminis- 
tration and  Congress  so  far  have  reserved  tor 
tbe  war  In  Vietnam 


CX5MMENTS  ON  PRESIDENTS  AD- 
DRESS TO  THE  NATION  ON 
THURSDAY,    JULY    27 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  in  his  tele- 
vised address  to  the  Nation  last  Thurs- 
day night,  the  President  at  long  last  is- 
sued a  stern  warning  that  lawlessness 
will  not  be  tolerated  He  also  called  for 
a  national  day  of  prayer  and  for  this. 
too,  he  Is  to  be  commended,  especially 
since  the  call  came  so  quickly  that  the 
Supreme  Court  did  not  have  time  to 
declare  It  unconstitutional,  as  it  has  done 
In  so  many  decisions  involving  prayer. 
Perhaps  now  the  Department  of  Justice 
will  act  and  back  the  constabulary. 

But  even  in  his  call  for  law  and  order 
the  President  demonstrated  the  same 
political  timidity  that  has  marked  his 
administration.  Not  once  did  he  men- 
tion "black  power."  the  battle  cry  of  the 
insurrectionists.  Not  once  did  he  mention 
by  name  Stokely  Carmichael  or  "Rap" 
Brown,  whose  inflammatory  words,  car- 
ried so  often  and  so  willingly  by  the  com- 
munications' media,  have  served  as  the 
catalyst  for  riot  and  admitted  rebellion. 
Being  against  lawlessness  is  like  being 
against  sin,  who  but  the  Carmichaels 
and  Browns  are  for  lawlessness"' 

Some  have  said  that  the  President's 
message  was  moderate  in  tone  and  non- 
polltlcal,  but  I  submit  that  it  was  polit- 
ical In  the  sense  that  the  President  put 
forth  the  same  old  promises  of  spending 
more  money  and  adding  more  person- 
nel for  Great  Society  programs.  It  does 
not  take  too  much  memory  to  recall 
that  these  are  the  same  cures  that  were 
advocated  a  few  years  back  Virtually 
all  the  prescriptions  were  adopted,  but 
Instead  of  curing  the  disease  they  spread 
the  Infection. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  eventual  cost 
will  be  to  the  taxpayer.«;  for  this  latest 
Presidential  study  group,  but  it  will  be 
largely  wasted  since  we  can  already  an- 
ticipate its  findings.  They  will  say  spend 
more  money  and  hire  more  Federal  em- 
ployees, the  pat  Great  Society  answer 
for  everything  that  ails  the  Nation. 

It  Is  Interesting  and  revealing  to  note 
that  the  President  is  asking  for  a  sub- 
stantial tax  increase,  even  before  there 
was  any  Indication  that  he  was  going  to 
ask  for  a  new  escalation  of  the  Great 
Society.  Since  he  has  now  acknowledged 
the  danger  of  a  large  and  planned  defi- 
cit, though  refusin-i  to  prescribe  cut- 
backs In  Federal  spending:  it  is  not  illog- 
ical to  assume  that  to  finance  another 
and  more  expensive  round  of  the  Great 


Society's  social  experiments,  he  will  also 
ask  for  another  substantial  increase  in 
Federal  taxes.  How  much  more  m  ta.xes 
no  one  yet  knows,  10  percent  or  perhaps 
even  20  percent^ 

But  one  must  ask.  what  good  will 
another  round  of  n;a.s.sive  Federal  pro- 
grams accomplisii,  ?s  long  as  the  Federal 
judiciary  refuses  to  back  up  the  law  en- 
forcement agencies  whose  task  it  is  to  re- 
press lawlessness'  The  record  clearly 
shows  that  every  Supreme  Court  Justice 
appointed  by  the  President  has  voted 
with  the  narrow  but  majority  decisions 
that  further  detract  from  the  ability  of 
the  police,  at  all  levels,  to  protect  society. 
There  is  little,  in  fact  no  rea.son.  to  be- 
lieve that  the  latest  appointee.  Thurgood 
Marshall  will  deviate  from  this  trend. 
It  is  almrst  cynical  for  the  President  to 
come  out  foursquare  at-ainst  lawle.'^sness. 
while  he  him.self  has  appointed  Supreme 
Court  Justices  who  consistently  encour- 
a:;e  it  by  their  decisions:  to  wit — ^Gold- 
ber'4.  Fortas.  and  now  Marshall. 

Since  a  Presidential  Commi.s.sion  has 
been  appoint^-d  rn.iy  I  make  a  rrsponsi- 
ble  and  prosre'islve  suRpestion  that  it 
turn  its  attention  to  the  que.stions  I 
raised  in  a  .^peecli  on  the  House  floor. 
Thur.sdav.  July  27.  1967:  in  which  I  sug- 
gested that  the  national  news  media  has 
contributed  to  riot  and  insurrection  by 
giving  racial  extremists  like  Stokely  Car- 
michael and  'Rap'  Brown,  a  national 
vehicle  to  dispense  their  messages  of 
hate  and  violence  to  millions  of  people, 
no  small  percentage  of  whom  are  more 
than  willing  to  take  their  advi.se.  The 
commission  should  secure  from  each  of 
the  television  networks  a  listing  of  all 
network  news  and  "public  affairs"  pro- 
grams which  have  featured  appearances 
by  Carmichael,  Brown.  Bayard  Rustin. 
and  others  who  fit  their  categorj*.  I  be- 
lieve such  information,  and  the  amount 
and  percentages  of  so-called  public 
.service  time,  when  made  available  will 
demonstrate  that  poor  judgment,  on  the 
part  of  many  network  producers,  has 
made  a  direct  contribution  to  the  re- 
bellion on  the  streets  of  the  Nation.  I  in- 
.sert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  July  29  issue  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  and  also  an  article 
from  the  current  Lssue  of  Reader's 
Dlsest: 

I  Prom    the    New   York    Dally    News.   July   29, 
19671 

Right  Yotj  .\re.  Representative  Hall 

.\  Stokely  C;irmlchael  calllnK  for  ln.<;urrec- 
tlon  on  a  street  corner  soapbox  Is  a  curt- 
aslty — a  hippie  talking  to  a  few  other  hippies. 
But  a  Stokely  C.»rmlch.\el  talking  face  to 
f.ice  to  mlllluns  of  people  |vla  television]  Is 
Immediately  transformed  from  an  oddball 
to  a  natlon.il  flRure 

That  jtrlklng  nnd  eminently  sound  obser- 
vation comes  from  a  speech  prepared  Thurs- 
day for  insertion  In  the  Confresslonal  Record 
by  Rep    nurward  O    Hall  (R-Mo.). 

Stokely  C.irmlchael.  of  course.  Is  the  Nepro 
Prebrand  now  in  Cuba  professlnj?  admira- 
tion for  Red  P  Castro  and  hate  for  the 
US  .A. 

Rep  Hall  In  this  speech  urged  strongly 
that  news  med'.a-  ^-speclallv  television  and 
radlo--use  a  lot  more  discretion  than  they 
have  been  using  about  letting  these  mer- 
chants of  race  hate  sound  off  via  TV  and 
radio. 

Such  exposure  to  millions  of  viewers  and  ' 
or  listeners  gives   these  birds  an  Importance 


In  many  people's  minds  which  they  do  not 
rate  They  speak  at  most  for  a  few  misguided 
Negroes  and  u  few  malevolent  tJ  S.  Commu- 
nists Why  not  give  them  publicity  In  propor- 
tion to  their  unimportance,  and  no  more? 

The  same  goes  for  some  newspapers.  And 
no  question  of  censorship  l.s  Involved  here 
It  Is.  to  repeat,  a  matter  of  editorial  sens* 
and  discretion  In  all  media 


I  From  the  Reader's  Digest.  August  1967) 

The  Unreal   World  of   Television   News 
I  By  Henry  Falrllei 

None  of  us  has  ever  seen  Alex.inder  the 
Great  emerging  from  his  tent.  If  there  had 
been  televiblnn  In  his  day.  and  If  we  could 
today  look  at  the  tape,  would  we  know  him 
any  better,  a,s  we  think  we  now  know  a 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  when  we  see  him  on 
televisioTi  news  emerging,  say,  from  a  hell- 
copter'' 

The  answer  Is  far  from  clear.  Of  nil  his- 
torical evidence,  the  public  presence  of  voice 
or  of  physical  .ippear  uice  is  the  most  reveal- 
ing, but  It  can  also  be  the  most  misleading. 
Yet  every  night,  watching  television  news, 
minions  of  people  have  to  decide  whether 
they  can  believe  what  they  see  flickering  in 
front  of  them.  Is  it  genuine?  Can  television, 
by  its  nature,  tell  the  tru'.li? 

"TTie  evidence  of  one's  own  eyes?"  But 
that  Is  precisely  what  is  not  available.  What 
i.t  available  is  the  evidence  of  the  camera. 
making  Its  own  selection,  dictating  its  own 
terms. 

Television  does  not  merely  create  news— 
.\s  newspajiers  have  done  for  generation* 
Television  creates  its  own  eicnts  Unlike  the 
newspai)erm.in's  words,  television  happens 
as  we  watch. 

There  Is  a  vitil  margin  of  difference  be- 
tween saying.  •Did  you  see  the  report  In  the 
New  York  7"imfs  of  the  massacre  In  the 
Congo?"  and  saying.  "Did  you  see  the  mas- 
sacres In  the  Congo  on  television  last  night?" 
The  lirst  remark  Implies  only  that  one  has 
seen  a  report,  which  may  conflict  with  an- 
other report.  The  second  Implies  that  one 
has  seen  the  event  Itself.  However  carefully 
television  Is  used,  it  cannot  avoid  this  de- 
ception. 

Television  can  report  Incidents;  It  Is  the 
nature  of  incidents  that  they  can.  and  do, 
happen  in  l.solatlon.  But  rarely  can  television 
report  an  event.  The  true  meaning  of  an 
e>ent  depends  on  all  of  its  known  and  un- 
known causes,  on  all  of  the  known  and  un- 
known Incidents  that  contribute  to  It,  on 
all  Its  repercussions  The  whole  of  an  Inci- 
dent can  easily  be  described;  the  whole  oJ 
an  event  may  escape  even  the  historian. 

If  this  is  the  difficulty  that  confronts  the 
newspaper  reporter  from  day  to  day.  It  Is 
one  that  the  television  reporter  can  rarely 
overcome  For  the  newspaper  reporter  has 
flexibility  He  can  reach  where  the  camera 
cannot  reach  He  can  go  "off  the  record."  He 
can  qualify,  provide  perspective  The  televi- 
sion reporter  on  the  other  hand,  however 
carefully  he  chooses  his  words,  can  never 
properly  qualify  a  spectacular  picture. 

Not  only  Is  the  core  of  television  the  pub- 
lic and  the  spectacular,  but  there  Is  an  im- 
portant sense  In  which  television  has  a  vested 
Interest  In  disaster  From  the  point  of  view 
of  a  good  story,  both  newsp.ipers  and  tele- 
vision prefer  covering  a  major  strike  to  cov- 
ering negotiations  which  prevent  a  strike 
Yet  It  is  possible  for  the  newspaper  reporter 
to  make  negotiations  almost  as  excltng  as  a 
strike  But  what  ciin  television  do  with  ne- 
gotiations? It  can  only  show  pictures  of  peo- 
ple arriving  at  a  building  and  people  leaving 
It. 

Violence — movement — Is  the  stuff  of  tele- 
vision, something  it  cannot  help  emphasiz- 
ing. Three  distinct  characteristics  of  televi- 
sion Intensify  the  special  temptations  to 
which  It  Is  exfjosed  There  Is.  first,  the  limi- 
tation of  time.  A  lead  news  story  In  a  paper 
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nay  take  ten  minutes  to  read.  This  sort  of 
time  Is  simply  not  available  In  handling  tele- 
vision news.  This  means  concentration  to  the 
point  of  distortion;  and,  in  the  reporting  ol 
violence,  it  means  concentration  on  the  vio- 
lent incident  to  the  exclusion  of  the  whole 
event. 

An  example  of  such  distortion  was  the  po- 
lice attack  on  civil-rights  marchers  at  the 
Seima,  Ala.,  bridge  on  March  1965.  Every  re- 
liable reporter  I  know  who  was  present  points 
out  that  there  was  first  a  period  during 
which  and  police  and  demonstrators  faced 
each  other  without  violence,  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  unbearable  tension. 

Television  news  broadcasts  did  not,  and 
could  not,  show  this  preliminary  encounter; 
uree  minutes  of  film  Is  an  extended  sequence 
in  a  news  program.  But  without  knowledge 
of  the  buildup  to  put  the  violence  In  per- 
spective, one  begins  to  think  that  pwUce  bru- 
u:ity  is  automatic,  that  the  police  will  al- 
ways behave  In  such  a  manner. 

There  is.  second,  television's  tendency  to 
produce  self-generating  news.  The  problem 
has  arisen,  again  and  again,  wherever  there 
Save  been  riots  and  disturbances,  as  in  Watta. 
However  sjwntaneous  the  original  outbreak 
of  violence,  as  television  cameramen  and  re- 
porters move  Into  the  streets  looking— liter- 
ally looking — for  trouble,  tliey  add  an  exter- 
nal provocation.  The  crowds  begin  to  play  up 
to  them.  Television,  merely  by  Its  presence, 
helps  to  create  Incidents. 

Finally,  there  is  the  size  of  the  television 
screen— the  limitations  it  imposes,  the  temp- 
tations it  offers.  Last  summer,  television  news 
showed  some  al.u-ming  pictures  of  white  men 
and  women  In  the  Chicago  suburb  of  Cicero 
screaming  abuse  at  some  Negro  marchers. 
Their  hating  faces  filled  the  screen.  They 
looked  ai.  if  they  were  a  representative  ex- 
ample of  a  much  larger  crowd.  But  anyone 
who  was  there  knows  that  these  particular 
whiles  were  only  a  small  part  of  the  crowds 
in  the  streets,  and  that  the  crowds  themselves 
were  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  white 
population  of  Cicero.  To  this  vital  extent, 
television  that  night  distorted  badly. 

So.  people  sitting  In  their  homes  begin  to 
think  that  all  police  are  brutal,  that  all  dem- 
onstrators are  violent,  that  all  disturbances 
are  riots,  that  all  crowds  are  aggressive.  The 
fact  that  we  ourselves  usually  go  through 
each  day  without  either  meeting  or  display- 
ing violence  becomes  less  real  to^.s  than  what 
we  see  on  the  small  screen.  MucK  t^j^ur  feel- 
ing of  living  In  a  condition  of  perpetual 
crisis,  and  the  agitation  arising  from  It,  stems 
from  this. 

Television  can  create  not  only  events  but 
whole  movements  out  of  Incidents.  The  tele- 
vision news  coverage  of  the  Meredith  march 
across  Mississippi,  during  the  time  when  I 
accompanied  it,  constantly  appalled  me.  The 
straggling  column  was  made  on  the  small 
screen  to  look  like  an  army.  When  the 
cameras  were  rolling,  the  marchers — few  In 
numbers  and  anything  but  Impressive  In 
mien — pulled  themselves  together  and  played 
the  role  expected  of  them.  The  leaders  strode 
In  line  abreast,  at  the  head  of  their  enthu- 
>lastlc  followers. 

The  real  story  of  the  Meredith  march  was 
not  this  unified  demonstration  at  all,  but 
tlie  fact  that  It  brought  to  light  the  deeply 
significant  clash  between  different  factions 
of  the  clvll-rlghts  movement  over  "black 
power." 

Newspapers  felt  their  way  to  this  story, 
which  for  the  most  part  was  taking  place 
in  private  meetings,  and  by  the  end  they 
were  reporting  It  fully.  But  when  television 
»t  last  caught  on  to  the  fact  of  "black 
power."  It  Inevitably  exaggerated  and  dis- 
torted It.  Since  film  Is  expensive.  In  report- 
ing any  speech  the  television  reporter  and 
cameraman  make  an  automatic,  almost  in- 
voluntary, preselection.  They  wait  for  the 
mention  of  a  phrase  like  "black  power" — 
t^en  on  go  the  lights,  and  the  film  rolls.  By 


constant  reiteration  on  tbe  small  screen,  the 
slogan  of  "black  power"  was  elevated  Into 
a  movement.  It  was  suddenly  there.  It  had 
suddenly  happened. 

The  only  Immediate  answer  to  most  of 
the  problems  of  television  news  lies  not  In 
pictures  but  In  words.  Most  television  re- 
porting Just  describes  the  pictures,  and  by 
doing  so  reinforces  them.  But  the  object 
should  be  to  correct  the  pictures,  to  supply 
qualification,  to  say,  "It  was  not  quite  so. 
This  was  not  the  whole  story."  In  essence :  to 
remind  the  viewer  that  he  Is  seeing  not  an 
event,  only  an  Impression  of  one. 

That  television  news  can  do  some  things 
remarkably  well,  especially  In  full-length 
features  and  documentaries,  that  those  in- 
volved In  making  television  programs  are 
conscientious  and  skillful,  does  not  touch 
the  main  problem.  Life  is  not  made  up  of 
dramatic  Incidents — not  even  the  life  of  a 
nation.  Many  of  our  luinecessary  anxieties 
about  the  way  we  live,  about  the  fearful 
things  that  may  happen  to  us,  might  be 
allayed  If  television  news  began,  now  and 
then,  to  say:  "It  has  been  a  dull  day.  But 
we  have  collected  some  rather  Interesting 
pictures  for  you,  of  no  particular  signifi- 
cance." Television  news  has  a  deep  respon- 
sibility to  try  to  be  dull,  from  time  to  time, 
and  let  the  world  sleep  better. 


STRICT  ENFORCEMENT  OF  EXIST- 
ING LAWS  AT  ALL  LEVELS  NEEDED 
TO  STOP  RIOTING 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
■Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  convey  my  appreciation  to  the  Chap- 
lain of  the  House  for  permitting  the 
minister  of  my  church.  Dr.  A.  B.  Clarke, 
to  give  the  invocation  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  Members 
have  expressed  the  grave  concern  we  all 
have  of  the  violence  in  our  streets.  Any 
attempt  to  justify  this  criminal  activity 
because  of  lack  of  adequate  housing,  em- 
ployment opportunity  or  educational  fa- 
cilities is  untenable.  Regardless  of  social 
or  political  philosophy  we  must  stop  this 
looting,  arson,  and  murder  by  strict  en- 
forcement of  existing  laws  at  all  levels 
and  by  the  enactment  of  such  additional 
statutes  as  is  necessary. 

A  good  friend  and  constituent,  Hardee 
Chambliss,  who  is  a  lifelong  Democrat, 
has  written  me  of  his  shock  and  dismay 
at  the  administration's  handling  of  these 
riots  and  the  events  leading  up  to  them. 
I  insert  his  letter  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  commend  it  to  you. 

CENTBEVn^LE,    Va. 

July  28.  1967. 
Congressman  Whaiam  L.  Scott, 
U.S.  House  "of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bill:  I  rarely  write  any  letter  In- 
volving political  questions  but  I  am  dis- 
mayed and  shocked  at  the  racial  riots  that 
have  occurred  In  our  nation  within  the  past 
two  weeks.  I  feel  that  the  administration 
has  woefully  mishandled  this  problem  from 
its  Inception;  and,  Indeed,  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  President  and  the  Vice  President 
have  both  contributed  to  aggravating  what 
has  always  been  an  explosive  situation. 

A  noteworthy  article  appears  In  the  cur- 
rent Issue  (July  31)   of  U.S.  News  &  World 


Report.  It  Is  entitled,  "Is  U.S.  Able  to  Govern 
Itself?"  On  page  26  of  that  Issue  the  article 
quotes  from  a  speech  made  by  President 
Johnson  on  August  3,  1965; 

".  .  .  Free  speech,  free  press,  free  religion, 
the  right  of  free  assembly,  yes,  the  right  of 
petition,  the  right  to  buy  ads  and  to  have 
teach-ins  and  sit-ins  and  parades  and 
marches  and  demonstrations — well,  they're 
still  radical  Ideas.  And  so  are  secret  ballots 
and  so  are  free  elections,  and  so  Is  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  dignity  .  .  . 

"I  hope  that  you  .  .  .  will  go  out  Into  the 
hinterland  and  rouse  the  masses  and  blow 
the  bugles  and  tell  them  that  the  hour  has 
arrived  and  their  day  Is  here;  that  we  are 
on  the  march  against  the  ancient  enemies 
and  we  are  going  to  be  successful." 

Similar  utterances  by  Vice  President 
Humphrey  have  been  so  frequent  that  they 
are  now  a  part  of  the  fabric  of  the  current 
administration.  It  is  Impossible  for  me  to 
see  how  either  the  President  or  the  Vice 
President  can  avoid  the  responsibility  that 
these  utterances  have  put  upon  them. 

The  leaders  of  the  militant  Negro  revolu- 
tionary parties  blame  the  riots  on  the  treat- 
ment the  Negroes  have  received  from  the 
whites.  "tTiey  overlook  the  fact  that  Detroit 
and  Newark  had  both  been  regarded  as  hav- 
ing made  exceptional  progress  in  race  rela- 
tions In  setting  up  employment  and  welfare 
programs  to  aid  the  Negro. 

In  the  Washington  Post  of  July  28,  Mr. 
Whitney  Young,  Jr.,  Executive  Director  of 
the  National  Urban  League,  Is  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  "it  ccmes  right  down  to  liberate  or 
exterminate  the  Negro."  The  newspaper  did 
not  quote  any  definition  that  Mr.  Young  may 
have  given  for  the  terms  "Uberate"  or  "ex- 
terminate." If  he  meant  by  "liberate"  to  per- 
mit the  Negro  to  burn,  loot,  steal  and  mur- 
der, then  I  am  compelled  to  suggest  that  we 
are  not  required  to  give  the  Negro  that  type 
of  freedom.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  loot- 
ing, arson  and  murder  are  linked  with  riot- 
ing, It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  suppress  any  such  Insurrections 
promptly  and  effectively.  It  is  no  time  to  de- 
lay, to  parley,  and  to  attempt  to  conciliate 
those  engaged  In  such  acts.  If,  in  order  to 
protect  Its  peaceful  cltljens.  It  Is  necessary 
to  "exterminate"  people  engaged  In  looting. 
In  arson  and  In  murder,  then  there  Is,  I 
would  assume,  a  duty  and  responsibility  on 
the  Government  to  do  exactly  that. 

A  further  commentary  on  the  "liberation" 
of  the  Negro  occurred  in  the  riot  In  Detroit. 
According  to  Drew  Pearson,  Damon  Keith, 
Negro  head  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
(who  Is  expected  to  become  a  Federal  Judge) , 
telephoned  the  news  media  asking  them  not 
to  publicize  the  Detroit  riot  when  It  first 
commenced.  He  requested  that  Negro  leaders 
be  given  time  to  feet  things  under  control. 
Your  colleague.  Representative  John  Conyers 
of  Michigan,  also  a  Negro,  went  Into  the  12th 
Street  area  of  Detroit  urging  fellow  Negroes 
to  keep  the  peace.  Conyers  was  knocked  off 
the  top  of  his  car.  According  to  Pearson  the 
police  stood  by,  still  under  orders  not  to 
shoot.  The  criminal  element,  white  as  well  as 
black,  were  thereby  given  liberty  to  burn, 
loot,  and  murder.  They  took  full  advantage 
of  It.  Drug  stores  were  broken  Into — food, 
appliances,  furniture,  clothing,  fire  arms 
were  carried  away  by  the  armful  and  by  the 
truckload.  The  National  Guard  was  not  or- 
dered In  until  late  Sunday  evening.  'What 
conceivable  excuse  Is  there  for  such  delay? 
Is  It  because  the  elected  representatives  of 
that  district  were  fearful  that  they  would 
lose  votes  If  the  police  Interfered  with  the 
"liberty"  of  the  rioters? 

H.  Rap  Brown,  the  Negro  national  chair- 
man of  the  so-called  Student  Non-violent 
Coordinating  Committee,  was  "liberated" 
from  Alexandria  Jail  at  1:05  a.m.  on  Thurs- 
day, July  27.  At  12:00  Noon  on  the  same  day 
he  held  a  press  conference  at  which  he  de- 
scribed the  President  of  the  United  States 
as  a  Texas  outlaw.  This  statement  was  made 
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by  this  Negro  leader  at  a  time  when  he  was 
free  on  $10,000  ball  from  a  Virginia  court 
arising  from  his  arrest  as  a  fui?ltlve  from 
Maryland.  How  long  will  this  sort  of  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  irresponsible  elements  of 
our  society  be  countenanced?  If  the  only  way 
the  law  abld.ng  segment  of  our  society,  white 
or  black,  can  sur'.  Ive  is  by  exterminating  the 
arsonists,  the  thieves  and  the  murderers, 
then,  unhappily,  that  may  well  be  the  only 
solution  to  the  problem 

We  are  shamefully  deluding  ourselves  by 
thinking  thu  crisis  m  our  national  affairs 
can  be  remedied,  or  even  ameliorated,  by 
poverty  programs,  hand-outs,  civil  rights  leg- 
islation, pleas  of  reconciliation,  and  any 
other  step  other  than  prompt  and  strut  re- 
pressive measures  to  restore  law  and  order. 
It  must  be  clear  to  a",  particularly  to  those 
of  us  who  are  lawyers,  that  the  time  has  come 
to  make  It  perfectly  clear  to  the  criminal 
element  of  this  country,  whatever  their  race 
or  color,  that  the  nation  intends  to  maintain 
order  on  Its  streets,  and  that  local,  as  well 
as  national  authority.  Is  committed  to  the 
responsibility  of  protecting  tiae  lives  and 
property  of  its  citizens.  It  Is  obvious  that 
the  millions  that  have  been  spent  in  aiding 
the  dissident  elements  has  done  nothing  to 
relieve  the  prohlem. 

The  Federal  Government  plans.  I  believe. 
on  spending  24  billion  dollars  for  main- 
taining the  war  in  Vietnam  during  the  ilscal 
year  commencing  July  1.  1967,  and  plans 
on  spending  an  additional  5  3  billions  for  aid 
abroad.  Including  military  aid.  food  for  peace. 
peace  corps,  and  other  world  programs.  The 
present  admlnlstrHtlon  seems  committed  to 
the  proposition  that  If  we  can't  obtain 
friends  by  diplomacy  we  will  pacify  them  by 
napalm.  It  continues  a  program  of  bombing 
women  and  children  in  Vietnam,  whose  only 
crime  against  society  Is  that  they  are  the 
Wives.  Bisters,  or  children  of  the  men  whn  are 
fighting  for  the  protection  of  their  own  terri- 
tory. We  do  this  on  the  weakest  of  pretests 
that  we  are  under  a  commitment  to  Vietnam 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  C>mmunKm  in  th  it 
country.  We  take  the  posture  that  we  have 
been  appointed  bv  Providence  to  show  South- 
east Asia  how  they  should  live  and  yet  we 
are  unable  to  present  in  our  own  cities,  ri'jts. 
Insurrection.  ar.=;on.  murder  aad  rape  Hr.w 
long  will  this  be  tolerated!" 

Although    I   do   not    know   Senator   Spong. 
I  am  lending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  him  so 
that  he  can  be  aware  of  the  views  of  at  least 
one  of  his  constituents. 
Cordially  yours. 

H^tROETE   CHAMBLISS 


RIOTS  AND  RACIAL  INSURRECTION 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LLOYD  Mr.  Speaker,  the  riots 
and  racial  In.surrection  in  American 
cities  In  this  July  of  1967  calls  for  pun- 
ishment of  tho.se  guilty  of  criminal  act.";, 
aid  for  the  innocent  sufferers,  and  attack 
upon  the  conditions  which  create  need- 
less human  suffering  In  America  con- 
sistent with  equal  Justice  and  recognition 
and  respect  for  the  rights  and  pi-lvlleees 
of  all  Americans,  and  subject  to  debate 
on  means,  methods,  and  priorities  which 
is  essential  to  the  enactment  of  sood 
legislation  and  the  preservation  of  a 
society  which  still  values  freedom  above 
security  as  it  struesles  to  improve  both 
for  the  benefit  of  its  citizens. 


The  country  casts  about  for  scapegoats 
and  one  of  the  most  convenient  scape- 
goats is  thi.s  Congress  with  special  em- 
pha.si.s  upon  the  failure  of  the  House  to 
pass  the  Rat  Control  Act.  The  very  sim- 
plified Interpretation  Is  that  which 
equates  a  vote  atialnst  the  act  as  a  vote 
against  Neeroes  and  in  support  of 
ghettos.  Certainly  the  let;Lslation  was 
suppoi'ttd  a.s  an  attack  on  k'hetto  condi- 
tions By  many  of  u.s.  however,  the  act 
was  further  considered  within  the 
context  of  other  principles,  as  well,  such 
as  the  extent  of  responsibility  and  deci- 
sionmaking which  should  be  borne  by 
local  government,  by  State  kjovernment 
and  by  the  Federal  Government;  the  con- 
sideration of  whetiier  this  program  could 
be  successful  without  massive  appropri- 
ations Pxt'^ndintT  Into  the  billions  rather 
than  the  startup  $40  million  requested 
by  the  act  for  use  In  only  a  small  part  of 
tlie  Nation's  urban  centers,  and  the  con- 
sideiaiion  of  primities  under  conditions 
which  brint;  us  face  to  face  with  expand- 
in'-'  wars,  expanding  debt,  and  pressure 
for  increased  taxes.  We  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  attack  poverty  We  also  have  a 
responsibility  to  the  self-reliant  and  to 
the  conditions  which  encourage  ."^elf-re- 
liance 

Just  as  it  i.s  a  responsibility  of  an 
elected  representative  to  submit  readily 
to  crltici.sm,  and  I  pay  sincere  tribute  to 
our  critics,  including  resixinsible  citizens, 
the  pre.ss,  the  scholars,  and  the  clerery. 
for  they  are  the  citizens'  best  defense 
against  bad  government,  so  too  it  seems 
to  me  is  it  our  responsibility  in  appro- 
priate circumstances,  to  respond  to  the 
critics  rather  than  to  be  silent  and  ignore 
the  issue  raised.  At  this  point.  I  paren- 
thetically cite  a  personal  case  in  point. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Tnbure  I  was  identified  as  supporting  a 
5-percfnt  cut  on  a  Utah  projtct  of  which 
I  had  claimed  full  .support.  Specifically, 
I  .supported  the  5-percent  cut  in  the 
Public  Works  Appropriations  bill  v.hich 
carried  an  appropriation  of  $8  million 
plus  for  the  Bonneville  unit  of  the  cen- 
tral Utah  reclamation  project  in  behalf 
of  which  I  have  been  working  hard  bc- 
cau.<;e  I  view  the  enactment  of  wise  leg- 
islation providing  for  the  proper  use  and 
development  of  our  Nation's  .scarce  water 
supplies  to  be  one  of  our  most  serious 
responsibilities. 

Disclosure  of  all  the  facts  would  re- 
veal that  funds  for  this  Utah  project 
would  have  been  cut  less  than  half  a 
million  dollars,  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
total  savincs  under  this  appropriations 
bill  If  the  .5-percent  cut  had  been  suc- 
cessful, which  would  have,  been  $230 
million  on  the  total  bill  carrying  a  $4.6 
billion  price  tag.  I  believe  it  to  bo  Utah's 
resix)nsibility  to  .share  in  the  cuttint;  of 
domestic  expenses  so  vital,  as  I  see  it,  to 
the  Nation's  total  welfare  today. 

I  have  nece.<^sanly  detoured  biiefly  from 
my  .subject  today  winch  is  the  insurrec- 
tion and  riotinu  in  American  cities.  I 
have  stated  that  tho.se  guilty  nf  criminal 
acts  should  be  punished  I  hope  the  oth':'r 
body  will  act  favorably  upon  the  anti- 
riot  legislation  which  we  have  already 
pa.ssed  and  that  it  will  be  enacted  into 
law  by  the  Presidents  signature  I  be- 
lieve the  most  recent  activities  of  Stakely 


Carmichael  should  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House. 

This  advocate  ot  racial  rioting  occupied 
a  seat  of  honor  last  Wednesday  night  in 
Santiago.  Cuba,  with  CommunLsts  from 
Latin  America  and  'Vietnam,  as  Fide; 
Castro  spoke  to  a  half  million  Cubans  or. 
the  occasion  of  the  14th  anniversarj'  o! 
the  Cuban  revolution.  This  week  Car- 
michael is  in  Havana  as  an  invited  ob- 
server attending  the  meeting  of  hemi- 
sphere Communists  in  convention  of  rev. 
olutionary  movements  called  the  Organi- 
zation of  Latin  American  Solldanty 
Representatives  of  the  Vietcong  are 
prominently  in  attendance. 

The  antiriot  bill  has  been  dismissed 
by  .some  as  merely  a  political  self-serving 
attack  against  Stokely  Carmichael.  There 
is  little  doubt  In  my  mind  tliat  Car- 
michael has  committed  the  type  of  of- 
fenses against  which  the  bill  v.a^  aimed, 
but  the  shoe  w  as  made  not  alone  for  the 
foot  of  Carmichael  but  for  any  foot  that 
fits. 

It  becomes  increasingly  clear  that  the 
shoe  fits  Carmichael's  foot.  In  Commu- 
nist Cuba.  Carmuiiael  Is  lavi.sh  in  his 
praise  for  Cuba,  for  Castro  and  for  his  ex- 
ported revolutions.  He  is  bitter  in  his 
denunciation  of  the  United  States  Castro 
hailed  him  Wednesday  night  as  "the 
representative  of  the  Negro  people  of  the 
United  States." 

Carmichael  has  said  that  the  guerrilla 
tactics  of  the  Cuban  revolution  have  beer, 
applied  in  tlie  Newark  riots.  And.  he  said 

We  ire  preparing  groups  of  urban  guprrlll.is 
for  our  defense  In  the  cities.  ...  It  Is  golrg 
to  be  a  fight  to  the  death. 

While  Martin  Luther  King,  Roy  W:!- 
klns.  Whitney  M  Y;  ung,  Jr.,  and  .K 
Philip  Randolph  plead  for  an  end  to  the 
rioting  both  on  grounds  of  lawles.sne.f 
and  the  obvious  punishment  Inflicted 
upon  innocent  Negroes.  Carmichae! 
preaches  race  hatred,  revolution,  and 
riot 

His  actions  in  Cuba  are  overriding  evi- 
dence that  whether  or  not  he  Is  a  card 
carrying  Communist,  he  ailnes  hlmseL' 
with  Communists,  lie  advocates  the  Com- 
munist methods  of  agitation,  and  the 
provoking  of  chaos  and  bitterness  of  race 
riots  as  he  plays  a  leading  role  in  the 
breakdown  of  respect  for  law  and  order 

He  has  been  denied  reentry  into  Great 
Britain  where  he  spent  10  days  before 
going  to  Cuba  In  Britain  he  is  charsed 
with  advocating  racial  violence.  This 
countiT  should  make  certain  that  he  ts 
denied  a  pa^ssport  wliich  would  at  least 
prevent  him  from  spreading  antl-Amen- 
can  propaganda  while  encouraging  racial 
violence  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  preamble  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  states  a 
purpose  of  estab'.ishlng  the  Constitution 
to  be  to  preserve  domestic  tranquillity. 
Stokely  Carmichael  participates  in 
creating  domestic  violence  with  accom- 
panying illegal  acts.  Article  III.  section 
3.  defines  treason  as  adhering  to  the 
enemy  and  giving  him  aid  and  comfort 
Stokely  Carmichael  proudly  shares  the 
platform  with  Fidel  Castro  and  the  Com- 
munists of  Vietnam  with  whom  we  are  ic 
armed  conflict.  Incitement  to  riot  is  » 
crime  In  the  United  States  and  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Stokely  Carmichsel 
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willfully  incites.  The  revoking  of  his  pass- 
port is  not  enough.  If  he  has  committed 
criminal  acts,  the  fact  that  he  is  a  Negro 
should  not  provide  him  a  shield. 


FISCAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
shocked  and  grieved  at  the  wave  of  law- 
lessne-ss  that  has  swept  the  country  in 
recent  weeks.  I  hope  that  the  antiriot 
bill  which  has  already  been  adopted  by 
the  Hou.^e  will  soon  clear  the  other  body 
and  be  signed  promptly  Into  law  by  the 
President.  I  just  do  not  believe  that  these 
.nots  are  spontaneous.  Those  who  have 
incited  and  participated  in  them  should 
be  punished. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  business  of  the 
Congress  must  go  on  and  I  wish  to  men- 
tion another  matter  which  is  deserving 
Df  consideration  this  morning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Government  recently 
closed  Its  fiscal  year  1967  books  $9.9  bil- 
lion In  the  red. 

The  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  cuirent 
year  is  estimated  to  be  somewhere  be- 
tween $20  and  $30  billion. 

If  the  deficit  this  year  reaches  $30 
billion,  this  will  mean  that  during  just 
4  years  this  admmistration  will  have  ac- 
cumulated $53.8  billion  in  deficits,  all  of 
which  had  or  will  liave  to  be  borrowed. 
Following  is  a  year  account  of  this  dis- 
nial  record: 

^ffi<^it  Billion 

'964  - $8,266 

•565 3.435 

•568 2.251 

•567 9.937 

1968  (estimated) 30.000 

Total    63.849 

Confronted  with  this  depressing  pros- 
pect, some  of  us  who  serve  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  early  this 
year  .et  a  goal  to  reduce  budget  requests 
by  at  least  $5  billion  in  order  to  avoid  a 
'^x  increase  which  the  administration 
estimates  will  produce  $4.7  billion  in  ad- 
ditional revenue. 

So  far  this  calendar  year,  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  made  reductions  of 
S34  billion  in  requests  for  new  appro- 
P-'latlons. 

We  still  have  for  consideration  re- 
Quests  calling  for  $13.9  billion  out  of 
»hlch  we  hope  to  cut  $1.6  billion  to  reach 
the  $5  billion  goal. 

This  goal  can  be  attained  without 
paging  any  essential  activity.  The 
hard  pressed  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  are 
^ured  that  Republicans  on  the  Appro- 
Pnations  Committee  and  in  the  House 
^re  going  to  work  very  hard  to  accom- 
plish this  objective.  All  Members  who  be- 
lieve in  fiscal  responsibility  are  invited  to 
join  in  this  effort. 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKEK.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  you  had  asked  me  to  Identify  the  one 
large  American  city  where  race  riots 
would  not  occur,  I  would  have  named 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Sadly,  I  must  report  that  the  riots 
came  to  Milwaukee  last  night.  They 
came  in  a  manner  that  indicated  thor- 
ough discipline,  planning,  and  prepara- 
tion. Molotov  cocktails  were  widely,  in- 
discriminately, and  cruelly  used.  One 
aged  woman  is  dead  and  one  other  body, 
tentatively  believed  to  be  that  of  a  police- 
man, charred  beyond  immediate  recog- 
nition, has  been  found.  More  than  100 
arrests  have  been  made.  The  National 
Guard  is  in  the  city.  There  is  no  panic, 
but  there  has  been  violence,  arson,  and 
death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  such  incident  makes 
it  more  clear  that  these  are  not  isolated 
nor  coincidental  riots.  These  are  part 
of  carefully  developed  plans  to  intimi- 
date decent  citizens,  to  blackmail  the 
Government  of  this  Nation. 

The  Cramer  bill  must  be  passed. 

The  confidence  of  our  law-enforce- 
ment officials  must  be  restored.  The 
blatant  cry  of  anarchy,  "Give  us  what 
we  want  or  else"  must  be  repudiated. 
Respect  for  law,  adherence  to  the  or- 
derly processes  of  government  of  law, 
must  be  the  prerequisites  of  any  con- 
cessions to  those  who  are  threatening 
this  Republic  and  its  institutions. 


RIOTS  IN  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 


CARMICHAEL  SHOULD  BE  APPRE- 
HENDED, CHARGED  WITH  TREA- 
SON, AND  HELD  WITHOUT  BOND 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  loyal 
Americans  of  every  race,  color,  creed,  and 
economic  status  are  outraged  by  this 
Government's  tolerance  of  agitators  who 
roam  the  Nation  advocating  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  United  States. 

The  time  to  call  a  halt  Is  long  past 
due. 

On  Friday,  July  28,  I  sent  the  follow- 
ing telegram  to  the  President,  the  At- 
torney General,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation : 

I  request  that  the  moment  Stokely  Car- 
michael sets  foot  on  American  soil  he  im- 
mediately be  apprehended,  charged  with  trea- 
son and  held  without  bond.  It  Is  reprehen- 
sible to  me  and  to  loyal  Americans  of  every 
race,  creed  and  color  that  this  character  can 
openly  advocate  from  Castro's  Havana,  the 
Communist  bastion  In  this  hemisphere,  open 
rebellion  in  our  country. 

I  am  shocked  and  dismayed  that  H.  Rap 
Brown  was  freed  on  bond  after  being  arrested 
In  nearby  Washington  and  Is  now  using  the 
Nation's  Capital  as  a  forum  for  his  shocking 
and  treasonous  statements.  Only  last  night 
in  a  Washington  church  he  told  his  audience 
we  should  do  more  shooting  and  less  looting. 


Stokely  Carmichael's  statements  are  even 
worse.  These  two  hoodlums  should  not  be 
given  the  freedom  of  this  country  to  advocate 
its  overthrow.  They  should  both  be  locked  up 
permanently. 

For  the  Record,  I  include  articles  from 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  the  Washington  Post, 
and  the  Washington  Star: 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  July  27,  1967] 

Bkown  Says  U.S.  Practices  Genocidk 

Against  Negroes 

(By  James  Macnees) 

Washington,  July  27.— H.  Rap  Brown,  the 
mUitant  director  of  the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee,  asserted  tonight 
that  America  is  practicing  genocide  "against 
black  people." 

Speaking  to  an  emotion-charged  Negro  au- 
dience at  St.  Stephen  and  the  Incarnation 
Church,  Brown  said  this  nation's  "black 
people  have  been  conditioned  to  accept 
genocide. 

"American  courts  are  legal  genocide,"  he 
shouted.  "The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  mUltary 
genocide." 

RECURRING    THEME 

In  a  75-mlnute  exhortation  to  a  packed 
house,  Brown,  who  Is  free  on  $10,000  ball 
pending  a  hearing  on  a  Virginia  charge  of 
being  a  fugitive  from  another  state,  urged 
a  recurring  theme: 

"You  are  going  to  have  to  decide  who  your 
enemy  is,  where  you  are  going  to  kill  him,  and 
how  you  are  going  to  kill  him!" 

Brown  said  "black  people"  should  do  "more 
looting  and  shooting.  //  you're  going  to  loot, 
loot  yourself  a  gun  store.  You  got  to  arm 
yourself,  brother." 

WAY    TO    STOP    RIOTS 

Black  people,  Brown  said  "work  In  the 
most  strategic  places  In  America — we  work 
In  their  homes." 

Earlier,  at  a  noon  press  conference,  the 
S.N.C.C.  official  said  "only  the  election  of  a 
black  President"  would  stop  the  riots  tear- 
ing apart  the  nation's  cities. 

Speaking  to  reporters  in  the  basement 
headquarters  of  S.N.C.C.  In  a  Negro  section 
of  this  city,  Brown  opened  his  news  confer- 
ence with  a  statement  blasting  President 
Johnson  as  "a  wild  mad  dog,  and  outlaw 
from  Texas"  who  Is  responsible  for  the  grow- 
ing slum  riots,  "because  he  intentionally 
perpetuates  the  conditions"  which  give  rise 
to  them. 

WOULD    VOTE    FOR    WALLACE 

Brown  said  he  saw  no  difference  between 
President  Johnson  and  ex-Governor  George 
Wallace  of  Alabama,  except  that  "one's  wife 
has  cancer."  Both,  he  added  are  "honky,  red- 
neck peckerwood  crackers."  Given  a  choice, 
Brown  said  he  would  vote  for  Wallace  for 
President. 

He  said  the  question  had  arisen  numerous 
times  "Why  does  the  black  man  flght  for  his 
country?"  The  answer.  Brown  said,  Is  that 
"black  men  have  a  strong  will  for  freedom, 
and  that  same  will  will  make  them  fight  this 
country." 

"America  Is  not  a  stable  and  just  society," 
he  remarked.  "Each  time  a  black  church  Is 
bombed  or  burnt,  that  is  violence  In  our 
community.  When  a  black  worker  can't  be 
protected  against  being  shot,  that  Is  anarchy. 

"If  you  folks  want  to  play  Nazis,  we  black 
people  are  not  going  to  play  Jews,"  he  de- 
clared. "We  win  be  free  by  any  means  nec- 
essary." 

Brown  ridiculed  an  editorial  in  today's 
Washington  Post  suggesting  Federal  aid  to 
those  store  owners  whose  shops  have  been 
burned  In  the  riot  area. 

"Those  buildings  were  burned  beca-use  they 
belonged  to  white  people,"  he  asserted.  "Black 
people  don't  want  them  In  their  communi- 
ties. We're  going  to  control  our  own  com- 
munities by  any  means  necessary." 

ExtoUlng  actions  of  Plalnfleld   (NJ.)    Ne- 
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groea  who  displayed  automatic  weapons  in 
the  face  of  police  lines  recently.  Brown  urs?ed 
all  black  people  to  arm  '.hemselves 

"Rebellions  have  become  legitimatized  m 
this  country."  he  dec'.are<l  'The  poor  people 
recognize  that  is  what  it  taHes  to  get  the 
man  off  your  back  " 

He  continued  that  If  there  was  one  thing' 
the  black  people  should  take  from  the  white 
man's    culture    "It    is    yovir    violence." 

Asked  where  he  drew  the  line  between  -Ne- 
gro" and  "black  people"  Brown  sneered  that 
"Negro  Is  a  coined  word  that  has  no  signifi- 
cance to  black  people  ' 

"Black  people  were  looted  from  Africa." 
he  said.  "America  is  the  biggest  thief  of  all 
time  and  we're  going  to  get  it  back." 

The  S.N.C  C.  leader  was  asked  whether  he 
approved  of  a  .statement  Issued  yesterday 
by  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  .  A  Philip 
Randolph,  Roy  WUklns  and  Whitney  M 
Young.  Jr  .  pleading  f  -r  an  end  to  mob  rule 

Brown  and  supporters  standing  behind 
him,  guffawed  He  replied.  "If  black  leaders 
continued  to  aid  in  the  oppression  of  black 
men.  they  will  be  uur  enemy  tim.  ' 

The  S.N  C  C.  leader  said  there  was  a  "strong 
poeslbUlty"  he  would  go  back  to  Cambridge 

IFrom  the  Baltimore  Sun.  July  27.  19671 
Cabmichael  Asks  Xr  >re  Disorders 

Havana,  July  27  A  Cuban  newspaper 
quoted  Stokely  Carmlchael  today  as  urging 
the  creation  of  more  Vletnams  for  the 
United  States  and  saying  that  "Detroit  and 
New  York  are  Vletnams." 

It  was  Carmlchaels  only  reference  to  cur- 
rent United  States  r.iclal  disorders  in  an  In- 
terview published  by  the  Communist  youth 
newspaper.  Jui  entud  Rcbelde  i  Rebel  Youth  \ 

(From  the  Washington   iDC  )   Sunday  Star 
July  30.   1967] 

A     CHtJBCH      Pt.atTM      FOR     H       RAP      BROWN — 

St.   Stwk«n    Pastor   Models   PoLmcs   on 
Chxist 

(By   Philip   Shandlen 
"I   would   much   rather   have   him   in   the 
church   than   on    the   street   corners    ...   I 
think  we  must  take  some  risks  " 

This  Is  the  Rev  William  A  Wendt.  a 
White  minister,  talking  about  H  Rap  Brown. 
preacher  of  Negro  violence,  and  why  Brown 
was  allowed  to  speak  at  Wendts  church. 

About  1,000  persons  In  St.  Stephen  and 
the  IncarnaUon  Church  on  Thursday  night 
heard  Brown  n.itlon.il  chairman  of  the 
Student  Non-violent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee, urge  Negroes  to  arm  themselves  for  a 
rebellion.  Many  cheered. 

Father  Wendt  said  In  an  Interview  he 
did  not  Invite  Brown  to  speak  at  the  church: 
that  he  granted  the  forum  In  r-jsponse  to 
a  request  from  Lester  McKlnnle.  SNCC  chair- 
man here,  after  consultation  with  Episcopal 
Suffragan  Bishop  Paul  W.  Moore. 

But  Brown's  appearance  at  St  Stephens. 
16th  and  Newton  Streets  NW,  did  n  >t  sur- 
prlae  those  who  know  Father  Wendt.  It  la 
conalatent  with  whnt  the  greying,  crew-cut 
cleric  regards  as  the  role  of  the  church  In 
modem  urban  society. 

He  has  made  St.  Stephen  the  headquarters 
for  the  draft -resistance  movement  here. 

Be  has  provided  housing  for  ex-convlcta 
and  alcoholics. 

And  he  has  encouraged  associate  ministers 
at  his  church — who  have  Included  Baptists, 
Presbyterians  and  Catholics — to  Join  In  the 
politics  of  the  antlpoverty  program 

HU  model,  he  tells  those  who  ask  why.  Is 
Jesua  Christ. 

"I  believe  our  Lord  was  a  very  political 
person.  Most  of  all  he  was  a  very  rarllcal 
person  In  his  day  and  age  .  .  radical  In 
the  good  sense.  I  think  the  church  some- 
times falls  to  realize  this."  Father  Wendt 
said. 

"The  association  of  Jesus  with  many 
strange  people  Is  very  well  known,"  he  said. 

"At    the    same    time,    he    didn't    associate 


Himself  with  their  particular  activities.  This 
Is  obviously   true  of  our  situation 

•Certainly    the    church    does    not    associ- 
ate Itself  with  looting  or  rioting,  nor  do  I." 
His  judgment  on  the  activities  of  St    Ste- 
phen   Is   based     simply    and    purely    on    the 
fact  that  God  created  the  world  and  that 

the  church  has  a  prime  concern  about  what 
happens  in  the  world." 

This  includes  providing  a  forum  for  any- 
one with  a  similar  concern,  regardless  ol  how 
that  person  proposes  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem.s 

Indeed.  Father  Wendt  believes,  making  a 
church  such  a  forum  may  in  itself  work 
good. 

'In  the  .sanctuary,  an  Influence  can  be 
given  .  .  .  which  Is  healthlul  and  helpful  to 
the  community,"  he  s.ilU. 

"I  hope  the  church  can  act  as  a  good  In- 
fluence in  trying  to  buUd  bridges  between 
the  several  groups  that  are  having  difficulty 
In  living  with  each  other 

"I  would  hope  that  Brown  and  the  others 
would  see  that  there  are  ways  of  still  talking 
.  .  that  people  don't  have  to  go  under- 
ground .  .  .  that  there  are  ways  of  expressing 
ones  concern  without  havli.g  to  resort  to 
other  me.ins. 

"I'm  not  saying  we  would  do  It  ( again  i 
tomorrow  or  the  next  day,"  he  added  "At  the 
moment  we  felt  It  was  a  decision  that  was 
good." 

Father  Wendt  said  he  fully  considered  the 
fact  that  violence  has  resulted  from  Brown's 
talks  elsewhere    But  he  itddcd:  • 

"I  don't  believe  In  fear  This  Is  one  of  the 
reasons  the  church  has  its  doors  open." 

He  said  he  hope.s  Brown's  appeirance  will 
■deepen  the  concern  of  black  and  white  to 
the  terrible  t.mes  In  which  we  are  living," 
and  stimulate  'Immediate  steps  to  Increase 
the  dialogue  and  to  help  overcome  what  can 
only  lead  to  more  suffering." 

His  opening  of  the  church  to  Brown  did 
not  imply  he  supp'jrts  black  separatism  any 
more  than  black  violence,  he  said.  But  he 
doe.s  support  "wh.^t  we  call  lou-sely  black 
power,  whereby  the  Negro  can  have  dignity 
as  a  person." 

■The  black  man  In  the  city  must  realize, 
must  know  and  feel  his  Importance  as  a  per- 
son and  I  think  the  black  power  movement 
Is  going  to  be  very  beneficial  to  help  estab- 
lish this  Importance  ...  a  new  awareness  of 
himself."  he  said. 

"This  does  not  mem  there  need  be  vio- 
lence "  he  emph.'islzed  It  d  es  mean  'giving 
full  opportunity  to  the  Negro  to  realize  his 
full  personhood  .  that  he  l.s  not  degraded 
or  kept  away  from  any  of  the  benefits  of 
society  because  of  blackness  .  .  .  that  he  can 
have  a  vote  and  own  a  business." 

This  Is  why  St  Stephen  h.is  Involved  Itself 
so  deeply  in  the  activities,  for  example,  of 
CH.W'GE.  Inc.  the  antlpoverty  agency  In 
the  upper  Cardozo  area,  and  Its  related  Neigh- 
borhood Planning  Council  In  both,  there 
occasionally  ha.s  been  .sharp  debate  over  who 
should  be  hired  and  what  programs  should 
be  financed  with  the  Increasing  flow  of  fed- 
eral money. 

"To  me  politics  means  being  Involved  In 
the  life  of  the  people.  In  the  best  sense  .  .  . 
In  the  s.ime  w.iy  that  our  Ixird  was. 

"I  don^t  think  He  would  frown  on  running 
for  polltlcil  office."  he  said. 

Some  of  his  colleagues  have  told  him  he 
may  be  going  too  far.  But  he  Insists  that  the 
church  Itself  Is  caught  In  the  "agonizing 
process"  of  change 

•  We  are  all  suffering  through  It,"  he  said. 

(From  the  Washington   (DC.)    Sunday  Star, 

July  30.  1967) 
.\RE  THE  Riots  Spontaneous  or  Planned? 
As  the  rioting  ea.sed  off,  at  leafit  tempo- 
rarily. In  Newark  and  Detroit,  not  to  men- 
tion a  score  of  other  cities  large  and  small, 
both  offlrl.il  and  public  allcntlun  in  Wash- 
ington began  to  focus  on  the  story  behind 
the   killing,   the  burning  and  the  looting. 


What  brought  on  this  "lime  of  violence 
and  tragedy"  In  July.  1967?  Were  the  rlou 
more  or  less  spent. moous  eruptions  on  iht 
part  of  oppressed  Negroes?  Was  there  at  least 
some  measure  of  planrung  and  org.inlzatlon 
behind  them'  Did  the  ConununUts  play  a 
part,  and  U  so  what  w.is  their  role' 

It  Is  doubtful  that  all  of  the  question* 
can  ever  be  answered.  But  the  effort  will  b« 
m.ide  There  Is  much  pre.ssure  on  C.ipltol  Hill 
for  an  Investigation  by  some  congressional 
committee  And  the  Pre.sident  .icted  on 
Thursday  night  to  establish  an  ll-memb«r 
comml.s.slon  to  conduct  an  Investlg.itlon  In 
his  behalf. 

In  the  address  In  which  he  announced  lU 
appointment  of  this  commission.  Mr.  John- 
son -vild  that  'the  only  genuine.  long-r.ingt 
solution  for  wh.it  has  happened  lies  In  an 
attack— mounted  at  every  level — upon  tbe 
conditions  which  breed  de.spalr  and  violence. 
All  of  us  know  what  they  are:  ignorance, 
discrimination,  slums,  disca-ie,  not  enouga 
Jobs  .  .  ." 

This,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  true  enough.  But 
there  are  two  things  to  be  said  about  It. 
One  Is  th.it  this  Is  Indeed  a  long-range  solu- 
tion It  will  take  a  doc.ide  or  more  to  remedr 
the  conditions  eruimerated  by  the  President. 
Nor  can  the  rlote  in  places  such  as  Detroit 
and  Plaintield  be  explained  away  by  refer- 
ence to  shims  and  lack  of  Jobs.  For  those 
conditions  were  not  prt'seiu  in  any  signifi- 
cant degree 

Furthermore,  if  even  one  of  these  riots  was 
the  product  of  some  other  cause  that}  slunu 
and  unemployment,  this  country  cannot 
wait  10  years  to  uncaver  that  cause  and  de- 
stroy It.  The  price  which  will  have  beer. 
exacted  by  continuous  rioting  Is  much  too 
high. 

What  we  nave  in  mind  is  the  rather  widely 
held  belief  th.it  at  le.ist  some  of  the  riot*. 
and  p)erhaps  the  worst  ones,  were  planned. 
org.inlz.ed  and  directed  by  sinister  forces  em- 
barked   upon    a   policy   of   rule-or-ruln. 

The  President  passed  this  over  lightly  He 
said  his  commission  will  have  acc>»ss  to  fact* 
gathered  by  the  FBI  and  that  J.  Edgar  Hoo- 
ver's agency  "will  continue  to  exercise  Its  fuU 
authority  to  investigate  these  riots,  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  st-^ndlng  instructions,  and 
to  continue  to  search  for  evidence  of  a  con- 
spiracy." 

This  l.s  a  somewhat  ambiguous  statement. 
As  far  as  we  know  there  has  not  been  a  full- 
scHle  Investlg.itlon  of  the  riots,  and,  since 
the  :iuthorlty  of  the  FBI  Is  suppofed  to  ex- 
tend only  to  violations  of  federal  law,  wbai 
did  the  President  mean  when  he  said  the 
agency  will  'continue  to  exercise  its  full  au- 
thority' to  Investigate  the  riots?  Further- 
more, the  comment  th.it  the  FBI  will  "cor- 
tlnue  to  search  for  evidyice  of  conspiracy' 
Implies  that  no  such  ^vjpence  has  yet  been 
found.  jf 

Perhaps  there  has  HWTi  no  conspiracy,  Mil 
If  not  11  follows  that  there  would  be  no  evi- 
dence of  one.  For  our  part,  we  are  not  awart 
of  the  existence  of  any  such  evidence  In  ^' 
strict  sense  of  the  term. 

There  Is,  however,  a  considerable  body  of 
Information  to  suggest  that  there  has  b**" 
a  conspiracy. 

In  the  absence  of  any  planning  or  org*- 
nlzatlon  or  training.  It  Is  difficult  to  account 
for  the  widespread  sniper  activity  In  Detroit 
In  a  dispatch  from  Havana  a  few  days  ago 
Stokely  Carmlchitel  Is  quoted  as  follows:  "la 
Newark,  we  are  applying  the  tactics  of  guer- 
rilla warfare.  We  are  preparing  groups  o. 
urban  guerrillas  for  our  defense  in  the  cities 
Chicago's  Mayor  Daley  has  said:  "We  knoi> 
this  is  a  national  program  of  outlawry  ana 
violence"  Some  other  local  officials  have  sail 
much  the  same  thing. 

In  Its  issue  of  July  28.  Life  magazine  UC^ 
of  a  "clandestine"  meeting  between  its  re- 
porters and  some  of  the  Newark  snip«n 
These  snipers  belong  to  an  organized  group 
of  former  civil  rights  workers  In  Mississippi 
According  to  the  magazine,  one  of  the  snip- 
ers said   there  were  more  than  50  membw* 
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of  the  group,  more  than  half  coming  from 
Newark.  "Others  had  been  moved  In  for  the 
action  from  California,  Ohio.  Pennsylvania." 
This  certainly  is  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
remarks  attributed  to  Stokely  Carmlchael  In 
Havana. 

More  positive  Indications  of  organization 
and  conspiracy  can  be  found  in  a  book  by 
Phillip  Abbott  Luce,  until  recently  an  ac- 
tive Communist.  The  Luce  book,  "Road  to 
Rtvolution,"  is  reviewed  on  Page  G-3  of  to- 
day's Star. 

Exposes  by  former  Communists  are  suspect, 
as  Whlttaker  Chambers  learned  in  the  Alger 
Hiss  case.  But  The  Star  has  been  reliably 
Informed  that  Luce's  break  with  the  party 
IS  real 

In  any  event,  what  he  has  to  say  Is  In- 
teresting. It  can  be  and  should  be  checked 
out  carefully. 

Luce  begins  by  saying  that  the  Commu- 
nists are  "counting  on  the  premise  that 
most  Americans  will  discount  the  possibility 
of  a  guerrilla  war  In  their  country.  The  no- 
Uon  of  a  guerrilla  war  in  the  United  States 
li  so  outrageous  and  Improbable  to  Ameri- 
cans that  they  would  receive  It  as  the  prod- 
uct of  a  deranged  mind."  Well,  many  Ameri- 
cans and  most  "responsible"  Cubans  felt  the 
same  way.  to  the  subsequent  dismay  of  the 
latter,  when  Fidel  Castro  and  his  tiny  band 
of  followers  first  went  ashore  In  Cuba. 

Luce,  noting  that  Communists  exploit 
ttouble  rather  than  incite  it.  goes  on  to  spell 
out  In  detail  the  Communist  plan  to  foment 
racial  trouble  In  this  country  and  then  to  ex- 
ploit It  through  guerrilla  tactics.  He  reminds 
us  that  a  grand  Jury  which  Investigated  last 
summer's  Cleveland  riot  found  that  "the 
outbreak  of  lawlessness  and  disorder  was 
organized,  precipitated  and  exploited  by  a 
relatively  small  group  of  trained  and  dls- 
dpllned  professionals  at  this  business."  He 
»lBo  recalls  that  the  Harlem  riots  in  1964 
produced  similar  findings  and  that  one  Bill 
Spton,  a  Communist,  was  Indicted  and  con- 
victed of  criminal  anarchy  for  his  role  In 
those  riots. 

None  of  this  may  amount  to  "evidence"  In 
the  legal  sense  as  far  as  this  month's  riots 
JO.  But,  taken  together.  It  strongly  suggests 
that  there  Is  a  conspiratorial  underpinning 
of  the  current  riots,  and  It  Is  a  possibility 
which  deserves  more  serious  attention  by  the 
Investigators  than  is  Invited  by  the  Presi- 
dent's casual  reference  to  it.  / 

A  crucial  matter  at  stake  now,  or  so  It 
seems  to  u.s,  is  the  struggle  for  control  of, 
or  direction  of.  the  Negro  community.  Who 
111  prevail?  Such  men  as  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.,  A.  Philip  Randolph,  Roy  Wllklns  and 
Whitney  M.  Young  Jr.?  Or  will  It  be  the  H. 
Rap  Browns   and   the  Stokely  Carmlchaels? 

A  great  deal  more  than  the  future  of  clvU 
rtgbts  depends  on  the  answer.  It  Is  concelv- 
sble.  quite  conceivable,  that  what  really 
liaogs  In  the  balance  Is  the  choice  between 
»  race  war  in  the  United  States  and  a  sUte 
of  affairs  in  which  the  white  and  colored 
communities  can  live  together  In  peace. 

This  Is  why  It  is  so  Important  to  put  poll- 
B«  aside  and  dig  up  the  truth,  the  whole 
'futh,  about  the  riots  and  their  causes.  And 
"Us  U  why  it  Is  also  so  Important  for  the 
members  of  Congress  and  the  people  they 
"present  not  to  yield  to  what  the  President 
■poke  of  as  "fear  and  bitterness" — to  any 
«tate  of  mind  which  would  Indefinitely  delay 
rMonclUatlon  and  reconstruction  at  a  dread- 
ful cost  In  human  lives  and  human  values. 


DEFINITIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  ETHI- 
CAL STA>fDARDS  AND  CONFLICT 
OP  INTEREST  IN  CONGRESS  BY 
JHE  BAR  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW 
YORK 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker 
l^ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
«ouse  for  l  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 


my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  delighted  that  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  will 
conduct  a  2-year  definitive  study  of 
"ethical  standards  and  conflict  of  inter- 
est" in  the  Congress.  Russell  D.  Nlles, 
president  of  the  association,  announced 
the  study  this  morning  and  indicated 
that  it  Will  be  financed  by  a  $160,000 
grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation. 

The  study  will  be  directed  by  a  special 
committee  headed  by  Louis  M.  Loeb,  the 
able  former  president  of  the  Association 
of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and 
presently  chairman  of  the  mayor's  com- 
mittee on  the  judiciary. 

In  my  judgment,  this  study  can  be  an 
important  step  toward  filling  the  ethical 
vacuum  in  which  the  Congress  has  been 
operating.  However,  as  I  have  urged  on 
several  occasions,  interim  steps — partic- 
ularly full  financial  disclosure — must  be 
taken  by  the  Congress  promptly  if  it  is 
to  regain  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people  in  the  legislative  process. 

Specifically,  I  think  we  must  take  im- 
mediate action  to  require  full  disclosure 
of  all  gifts,  income,  and  financial  as- 
sociations, and  the  implementation  of  an 
interim  code  of  ethics  by  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  House  with  enforcement 
powers.  While  It  may  take  some  time  to 
find  answers  to  all  the  problems  of  con- 
gressional ethics,  there  are  certain  basic 
standards  upon  which  we  can  all  agree 
today  and  these  ought  to  be  put  into 
effect  without  delay. 

Congress  has  lived  by  a  double  stand- 
ard for  too  long,  requiring  strict  adher- 
ence to  tough  conflict-of-interest  provi- 
sions by  the  executive  and  virtually  none 
by  Members  of  Congress  and  their  staff 
assistants.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  associ- 
ation's study  will  help  provide  some  lead- 
ership in  altering  this  state  of  affairs. 
The  House  Committee  on  Standards  of 
OflScial  Conduct,  appointed  on  April  14, 
1967,  has  not  yet  held  any  hearings  pre- 
liminary to  recommending  the  adoption 
of  a  code  of  ethics.  I  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee will  meet  promptU^  and  hold  hear- 
ings soon,  hopefully  this  week.  The 
American  people  will  not  tolerate  delay 
and  unconcern  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Under  imanimous  consent,  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
New  York  Times  story  announcing  the 
study  this  morning  as  well  as  the  "Man 
in  the  News"  column  from  today's  Times 
which  features  an  interview  with  Mr, 
Loeb. 

CrrY  Bar  To  Studt  Conckess  Ethics — Two- 
Year  iNQtriBY  Financed  by  Ford  Fund 
Called  Result  of  Demand  by  Public 

(By  Clayton  Knowles) 
The  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  CJlty  of 
New  Tork  announced  yesterday  that  It  was 
undertaking  a  two-year  definitive  study  of 
"ethical  standards  and  conflict  of  interest" 
In  the  Congress. 

Russell  D.  Nlles,  president  of  the  local  as- 
sociation, said  that  the  $160,000  study,  fi- 
nanced by  the  Ford  Foundation,  was  In  re- 
sponse to  popular  demand  for  "an  objective 
study  by  knowledgeable  citizens  of  unim- 
peachable Integrity." 


Recent  disciplinary  actions  In  the  Congress 
against  Representative  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
and  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  were  cited  by 
Mr.  Nlles  as  factors  touching  off  the  outcry. 

"There  is  a  discernible  crisis  or  confidence 
In  the  legislative  process  among  all  segments 
of  the  population,"  he  declared. 

A  sf>eclal  committee,  head  by  Louis  M. 
Loeb.  a  former  bar  association  president,  will 
conduct  the  study.  Mr.  Loeb,  chairman  of 
the  Mayor's  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  also 
served  as  vice  chairman  of  the  Temporary 
State  Commission  on  the  Courts. 

Research  will  be  directed  by  Prof.  Jfunes 
C.  Klrby  Jr.  of  the  Northwestern  University 
Law  School,  who  served  from  1961  to  1963  as 
chief  counsel  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  amendments. 

COMMITTEE  TO   BE   CHOSEN 

Mr.  Nlles  said  the  full  membership  of  the 
committee  would  be  announced  in  early  Sep- 
tember. 

He  stressed  that  a  course  of  corrective  ac- 
tion against  official  misconduct  in  Congress 
could  not  be  mapped  In  "instant,  'reform' 
confined  to  individual  cases." 

"What  is  required,"  he  said.  "Is  a  calm 
searching,  objective  inquiry  Into  an  Intricate 
and  delicate  problem  that  has  plagued  rep- 
resentative legislative  bodies  since  their  ear- 
liest establishment." 

Concurring  in  this  view,  Mr.  Ix)eb  said  in 
an  Interview  that  a  similar  bar  study,  under- 
taken in  1958  and  completed  in  1960,  pro- 
duced many  recommendations  that  were  In- 
corporated into  the  ethics  code  governing 
administrative  employes  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

"I  hope  to  enlist  some  of  the  best  brains 
In  the  country  In  our  examination  of  this 
subject,"  Mr.  Loeb  said. 

He  said  nonresident  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation would  be  drafted  to  assist  If  their 
qualifications  and  interests  would  further  the 
committee's  work. 

He  also  said  he  planned  to  consult  with 
existing  ethlca  boards.  Including  the  one 
established  here  a  decade  ago  to  draw  the 
line  between  proper  and  Improper  conduct 
by  all  city  employes.  The  five-member  board, 
headed  by  Cloyd  Laporte,  has  S.  Stanley 
Kreutzer  as  counsel. 

model   codes    planned 

The  city  code,  which  opened  new  ground 
In  the  enforcag*nt  of  ethical  conduct,  is  one 
of  the  strongesrin  the  nation. 

Mr.  Nlles  said  the  association  planned  to 
publish  the  report  of  its  special  committee 
In  full  and  to  distribute  it  widely.  One  of  the 
stuiy  products.  It  Is  hoped,  will  be  model 
statutes  and  drafts  of  codes  of  ethics. 

The  difference  in  the  treatment  of  Repre- 
sentative Powell  and  Senator  Dodd  by  the 
respectives  houses  of  the  Congress  has  per- 
turbed the  Negro  community  and  contributed 
to  the  demand  for  a  strong,  uniform  code  of 
behavior. 

Mr.  Powell  was  denied  his  seat  In  the  90th 
Congress  on  the  ground  that  he  misused 
official  funds  and  defied  the  courts  of  New 
York  In  falling  to  meet  the  terms  of  a  settle- 
ment of  a  defamation  of  character  decision. 
Winner  In  a  special  election  last  spring,  he 
has  made  no  effort  to  take  his  seat. 

Senator  Dodd,  on  the  other  hand,  received 
a  92-to-5  vote  of  censure  In  the  Senate  for 
using  compaign  and  testimonial  dinner  funds 
"for  his  personal  benefit."  The  Senate  dis- 
missed other  charges  that  he  sought  double 
reimbursement   for   air   travel    expenditures. 

More  recently,  the  Senate  Ethics  Commit- 
tee, headed  by  Senator  John  Stennls,  agreed 
to  consider  charges  of  misconduct  against 
Senator  Edward  V.  Long  of  Missouri  to  deter- 
mhae  whether  an  investigation  is  necessary. 

WiTTY  Pillar  or  the  Bar 
(Louis  Melville  Loeb) 
In    stereotype,    a    pillar    of    the    bar    Is    a 
starchy,  humorless  fellow,  an  altogether  for- 
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bidding  figure  who  ought  to  look  like  Charles 
Evans  Hughes. 

One  trouble  with  the  cllch6  Is  that  It  has 
no  relevance  to  Louis  Melville  Loeb,  a  warm, 
witty,  generous  man  who  really  Is  a  pillar  of 
of  the  bar. 

"I  always  think  of  him  acting  the  part  of 
Tamberlalne  the  Great  under  the  direction  of 
Monty  WooUey  at  Yale."  an  old  Blue  In  the 
class  of   '19,  said   of   him   yesterday. 

Tet  It  was  no  surprise  to  the  legal  com- 
munity that  Mr.  Loeb  was  chosen  yesterday 
to  head  the  city  bar  association's  study  of 
Congressional  ethics. 

At  69,  Louis  Loeb  can  look  back  at  a  long 
and  distinguished  career  at  the  New  York 
bar.  Including  two  years  as  president  of  the 
prestigious  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

NO  TIME  TO  LOOK  BACK 

,  However,  Mr.  Loeb  gives  no  Indication  of 
looking  back  at  anything.  Aside  from  his  new 
appointment,  he  serves  as  chairman  of  Mayor 
Lindsay's  Judicial  screening  committee,  is  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Health,  slta  on  the 
board  of  governors  of  New  York  Hospital  and 
Is  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Walter  E. 
Meyer   Research    Institute    for    Law 

Apart  from  these  "extra-curricular  activ- 
ities," as  he  calls  them,  he  Is  an  active  partner 
In  Lord,  Day  &  Lord,  where  he  says,  he 
"specializes  In  The  New  York  Times."  He  has 
been  general  counsel  of  The  Times  since 
1948. 

In  fact,  he  does  many  other  things  at 
his  law  firm,  particularly  !n  the  corporation 
and  estate  fields 

"But."  he  said  yesterday  at  his  home  In 
Greenwich.  Conn  "the  heaviest  responsibil- 
ity I've  ever  had  since  I  began  practicing  law 
Involved  the  .■ierles  of  I'.bel  suits  agiinst  The 
Times.  It  also  turned  out  to  be  the  most 
satisfying  experience,  though  It  was  the  most 
worrisome" 

Mr  Loeb  was  referring  to  the  lawsuits  that 
resulted  in  United  St^te"<  Supreme  Court 
rulings  that  public  flgures  could  not  recover 
for  libel  unless  they  could  prove  actual 
malice  or  reckless  dl^^regard  of  the  facts  on 
the  part  of  newspapers 

"Louie  Loeb,"  his  partner  and  old  Yale 
colleague.  Sherman  Baldwin,  says.  "Is  a  good 
lawyer." 

"He  Is  also  a  first  class  raconteur  and  Is 
the  perennial  toastmaster  of  all  functions 
thrown  by  our  Yale  class."  Mr.  Baldwin  adds. 
"And  he  loves  to  do  It.  too." 

At  Yale,  Louis  Loeb  was  not  only  an  actor 
but  a  swimmer,  specializing  In  an  event 
called  the  plunge,  now  obsolete  In  college 
competition.  Its  object  was  to  see  which 
swimmer  could  go  farthest  \*«hout  taking  a 
stroke  after  diving  Into  the  pool. 

"All  you  needed  In  that  event  was  a  large 
expanse  of  blubber,  and  I  was  always  well 
endowed  with  that,"  Mr  Loeb  once  ex- 
plained. 

He  has  a  pool  at  his  Connecticut  home,  but 
a  serious  operation  last  year  keeps  him  from 
enjoying  It  much, 

"It  also  keeps  me  from  drinking  martinis." 
he  says,  "but  for  some  reason  Scotch  Is  OK 
thank  heavens." 

He  keeps  a  room  at  the  Rltz  Tower  In  New 
York  for  the  occasions  when  work  keeps 
him  la  the  city,  but  ordinarily  he  catches 
the  4:45  for  Greenwich,  where  his  wife,  the 
former  Janet  Cook,  keeps  the  ire  ready  (or 
"the  pleasantest  moments  of  the  day." 

"Why  don't  you  ask  me  about  my  wife." 
Mr.  Loeb  said  after  a  few  minutes  on  the 
telephone  yesterday.  "She  Is  quite  a  person 
In  her  own  right,  an  accomplished,  avid 
sculptress,  and  a  very  busy  woman.  She  was 
the  first  president  of  the  adoption  service 
In  Westchester  and  Is  still  active  in  adoption 
work." 

The  couple,  married  41  years,  lived  in 
Mount  Klsco  until  1956.  when  our  kids  left 
the  bed  and  board." 


They  have  a  son,  Robert,  who  Is  a  lawyer 

uii  the  statt  of  the  po\erc>  adnuuistrallon 
lu  Los  Angeles,  ana  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Anthony 
V.  Lombardi,  who  lives  a  mile  away  from  the 
Loebs  In  Armonk.  with  her  three  children, 
two  girls  and  a  boy.  Robert  has  a  son  and 
a  daughter. 

After  all  those  years  of  marriage,  Mr.  Loeb 
confesses  to  one  problem  with  his  wife. 

■  Wild  horses  can't  get  her  t<}  New  Yv>rk, 
and  so  when  I  want  to  go  to  the  theater, 
which  I  love.  I  have  to  lake  her  t  j  London." 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  INTERNS  FOR 
PEACE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  tlie  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  recently  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  MicHEi  !  called  our  attention  to 
certain  questiouablc  activities  of  some 
congressionHl  interns. 

He  pointed  out  that  they  have  orga- 
nized what  Is  known  as  the  Congres- 
sional Interns  for  Peace.  Instead  of 
concentiatmg  their  efforts  on  learning  at 
firsthand  about  the  wnrkines  of  their 
Government — and  certainly  this  ought 
to  be  the  purpo.se  of  the  intern  pio- 
Kram — we  find  that  a  few  seek  to  play 
the  role  of  policymaker. 

Like  all  oiher  Americans,  these  young 
people  have  a  right  to  voice  their  opin- 
ions. But  as  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  'Mr.  KylI  has  reminded 
them : 

You  are  here  to  study  and  to  learn,  and  to 
perform  whatever  service  the  member  a.sks 
you  to  perform  The  Intern  program  is  not  a 
political  convention  and  it  Is  not  a  forum  for 
the  propoundlnf?  of  your  own  political,  eco- 
nomic, or  social  phllsophy 

Actually,  the  interns  who  have  formed 
the  Con'^ressional  Intern.s  for  Peace  are 
being  u.sed  as  pawn.s  by  the  leaders  of  a 
group  known  as  Vietnam  Summer,  whicli 
was  organized  bv  one  Martin  Luther 
King. 

It  was  King's  proup  which  promoted  a 
mailing  to  interns  last  week,  at;ain  call- 
ing on  them  to  sign  a  letter  urRing 
President  Johnson  to  becin  "the  de-esca- 
latioii  of  the  Vietnam  war."  Stranj;e  as 
it  may  seem,  the  letter  makes  no  men- 
tion that  there  ought  to  be  .some  recip- 
rocal action  by  the  Communists. 

The  mailing  was  .sent  to  the  interns 
by  inside  mail  It  came  in  a  plain,  white 
envelope  with  no  indication  as  to  the 
sender.  Interns  desirim?  to  sign  the  let- 
ter were  instructed  to  call  387-8090.  That 
happens  to  be  the  telephone  number  of 
the  Washington  office  of  Vietnam  Sum- 
mer. 

I  have  no  idea  as  to  how  this  outfit 
obtained  permission  to  use  the  con- 
L'ressional  Inside  mailing  service  but  I 
would  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  steps  will 
be  taken  to  insure  that  it  does  not  hap- 
per.  again  I  also  suggest  that  Martin 
King  ou^'ht  to  be  billed  for  the  mailing. 

Mr  Speaker,  if  any  interns  are  un- 
willing to  conduct  themselves  In  the 
same  manner  expected  of  retrular  con- 
gressional  employees;    if   they   do   not 


wish  to  work  and  learn,  I  suggest  there 
are  many  colleu'e  students  not  now  par- 
ticipating in  the  intern  program  who 
would  welcome  the  chance  to  replace 
them. 


RIOT  CONTROL 


Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou« 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Soeaker.  Ia5t 
Thursday  I  proposed  a  two-step  course 
of  action  regarding  the  recent  riots  of 
civil  distuibances  in  our  ma.ior  cities. 
The  first  of  these  steps  was  contained  in 
a  re.solution  which  I  introduced  m  the 
Hou.se  calling  on  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  to  immediately  investigate 
the  disturbances  in  order  to  determine  if 
any  conspiracy  or  violation  of  Federal 
laws  was  involved. 

I  was  not  then  and  am  not  now  op- 
po.sed,  by  any  means,  to  a  concressional 
investigation  of  the  riots.  The  Congress 
certainly  has  the  ability  and  tiie  obliga- 
tion to  study  this  subject,  but  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  essential  that  such  investigation 
have  benefit  of  a  thorough  FBI  study  of 
the  situation.  I  was.  therefore,  e.specially 
plea.^ed  to  hear  the  President's  statement 
last  Thursday  night  in  which  iie  ordered 
the  FBI  to  continue  its  ii4vestiuation  of 
the  riots  and  report  back  to  him  and  to 
the  Conpres? 

La.st  Thursday  I  also  pointed  out  that 
this  problem  is  primari'y  one  for  local 
and  State  law  enforcement.  At  that  time, 
I  stated  that  the  GoveiTiors  of  the  States 
have  an  especially  great  responsibility  In 
tins  area  and  I  suggested  that  the  Gov- 
ernors them.selves  .should  be  the  focal 
point  for  S^ate  cooperation  in  seeking  w 
prevent  and  to  control  any  future  riots 

.Action  has  already  been  taken  to  im- 
plement this  second  proposal.  The  Pres- 
ident in  his  eloquent  speech  announced 
his  decision  to  establish  a  special  Presi- 
dential Commission  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  the  riots  under  the  direction 
of  Gov.  Otto  Kerner  of  Illinois.  The 
President  wisely  included  on  this  Com- 
mis:=inn  other  representatives,  not  onlT 
r,f  State  but  also  of  local  governments 
3tr!iMi,'  representation  on  the  ComniL^- 
.''lon  of  local  and  State  authorities  re- 
flects the  Constitution's  assignment  of 
primary  law  enforcement  responsibility 
to  the  States  rather  than  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  addition,  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  in  response  to  my  telegram  sug- 
gesting a  national  Governors  conference 
on  the  subject  of  riots.  Gov.  Winian?. 
Guy,  of  North  Dakota,  chainnan  of  the 
conference,  has  advise^  me  that  the 
executive  committee  of  the  conference 
v.ill  meet  en  August  26  in  Osage  Beach 
Mo.,  to  discu.ss  general  problems  related 
to  riots  and  civil  disorders.  I  commend 
Governor  Guy  for  taking  leadership  to 
assure  efTectlve  cooperation  In  this  re- 
gard 

Already,  with  50.000  vacancies  pres- 
ently in  our  l^cal  police  departments,  «'f 
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are  hearing  cries  for  the  establishment 
of  a  national  police  force.  Obviously, 
something  needs  to  be  done  but  I  am  op- 
posed in  taking  any  action  to  set  up  a 
national  police  force.  Our  local  law-en- 
forcement people  and  our  Governors 
must  be  given  every  opportunity  and  as- 
sistance to  deal  with  this  problem  them- 
selves. I  favor  giving  the  States  what- 
ever backing  the  Federal  Goverrmient 
can;  but  I  think  that  if  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  have  the  kind  of  democratic 
government  that  we  all  want,  it  is  es- 
sential that  police  power  remain  in  local 
and  State  hands. 


THE  SPRING  MOBILIZATION 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  last 
Friday's  Washington  Post  under  date  of 
July  28,  there  appeared  a  news  article 
entitled  "Brown  Tells  Negroes  To  Shoot, 
Loot,"  and  "Brown  Scores  Rights  Lead- 
ers." The  article  covered  the  speech 
of  H.  Rap  Brown,  delivered  at  St. 
Stephen's  Church,  in  which  he  said: 

If  Washington,  D.C.  don't  come  around, 
Washington,  D.C.  should  be  burned  down. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  this  same 
St.  Stephen's  Church  is  the  Washington 
headquarters  of  the  Spring  Mobilization 
Committee,  and  this  committee,  you  will 
recall,  is  supported  by  such  civil  rights 
leaders  and  agitators  as  Julius  Hobson 
of  ACT,  the  Reverend  James  Bevel,  An- 
thony Thomas  of  the  Young  Socialist 
Alliance,  and  Lester  McKinney  of  SNCC. 

On  July  20  I  made  the  point  on  the 
f.oor  of  the  House  that  many  of  our 
congressional  Interns  were  being  asked 
tj  associate  themselves  with  the  activ- 
ities of  this  so-called  Spring  Mobiliza- 
tion Committee,  and  that  I  doubted 
whether  more  than  a  handful  of  them 
icnew  what  they  might  be  getting  them- 
selves in  for.  It  should  be  abundantly 
clear  to  all  after  H.  Rajp  Brown's  diatribe 
just  what  this  thing  is  all  about,  and  I 
doubt  seriously  whether  there  would  be 
more  than  a  handful  of  congressional 
interns  who  now  would  like  to  have  their 
name  ass<x;iated,  however  remotely,  with 
this  cause. 


LOOKING  BACK  7  YEARS 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
nilnute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  August  7, 
1967,  issue  of  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
wport  carries  an  article  on  page  20  of  Its 
Newsgram"  section  which  contrasts  the 
pre-Great  Society  days  with  those  of 
today. 

The  article  reads  as  follows: 
CXIII 1297— Part  15 


People,  troubled  by  war,  race  riots,  run- 
away crime  In  city  streets,  may  sttirt  to  look 
back  with  longing  at  the  more  tranquil 
Elsenhower  days. 

The  "New  Frontier"  and  the  "Great  So- 
ciety" were  supposed  to  "get  things  moving," 
to  bring  all  kinds  of  good  things  so  that 
everybody  could  be  happy. 

Looking  back  seven  years  to  pre-"Great 
Society"  days: 

Race  riots:  Absent  then.  Now  breaking  Into 
a  rash.  Street  crime:  Then  moderate.  Now 
epidemic.  Schools:  Calm  then.  Now  In  grow- 
ing trouble. 

War:  Then  none.  Now  big  and  costly. 
Vietnam:  Then  773  U.S.  advisers.  Now  466,000 
U.S.  troops  engaged.  Vietnam  cost:  Then  300 
minion  dollars  as  a  maximum.  Now  24  billion 
as  a  minimum.  War  casualties:  None  then. 
Now  at  a  rate  approaching  75,000  a  year,  in- 
cluding 11,000  or  more  dead  youths. 

Draft  calls:  86,000  a  year  then.  Now  260,000. 

U.S.  alliances:  Then  active,  strong.  Now 
dormant,  dlstlntegratlng. 

U.S.  world  leadership:  Accepted  then.  Lost 
or  negligible  now. 

Federal  spending  of  cash:  100  billion  dol- 
lars then.  Now  155  billion  annually.  Defense 
cost:  Then  47.7  billion.  Now  71.7  billion,  up 
50  per  cent.  Nondefense:  51.8  billion  then." 
Now  83.6  billion,   up  61.4  per  cent. 

Personal  income:  In  1961,  first-quarter 
rate  406  billions.  Now  up  to  618  bUUons. 
Factory  pay:  Then  $89  a  week.  Now  $113. 
Living  cost:  Then  104  per  cent  of  1957-59. 
Now  116  per  cent.  "Real  Income"  up  only 
13  per  cent. 

It's  clear  that  the  U.S.  has  been  moving, 
but  whether  In  the  direction  the  country 
expected  Is,  at  the  least,  a  matter  of  dispute. 


TUESDAY  TO  THURSDAY 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  two  editorials 
commenting  on  our  failure  to  work  a 
full  workweek,  which  was  brought  to 
public  attention  by  the  recent  railroad 
strike. 

We  acted  rapidly  on  Monday  after 
the  strike  had  been  called,  but  there 
were  no  sessions  on  the  Friday  previous 
to  the  strike,  nor  were  the  conferees 
On  legislation  dealing  with  the  threat- 
ened railroad  strike  even  in  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  these  editorials  prop- 
erly point  out,  this  episode  is  damag- 
ing to  the  image  of  the  Congress.  One 
of  the  editorials  is  from  my  hometown 
of  St.  Louis — the  St.  Louis  Post  Dis- 
patch of  July  24,  1967,  entitled  "Tuesday 
to  Thursday."  The  other  is  from  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  of 
July  28,  1967,  "Never  on  Friday?" 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  editorial 
properly  points  out  that  our  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress in  its  final  report  of  July  28,  1966, 
strongly  urged  a  full  workweek  for  Con- 
gress and,  particularly  the  scheduling 
of  committee  sessions  on  Mondays  and 
Fridays,  to  the  end  that  the  Congress 
could  complete  its  work  by  July  31,  the 
date  set  for  adjournment  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  tills  provides  an 


occasion  for  calling  attention  to  the  lack 
of  progress  in  the  consideration  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1967 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  measure,  which  resulted  from 
over  2  years  of  arduous  work  by  a  12- 
member  joint,  bipartisan  committee  and 
which  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
75  to  9  on  March  7,  is  still  languishing 
in  the  House  Rules  Committee  and  there 
are  no  visible  signs  of  activity  with  re- 
spect to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  our  failure  to  be  in 
business  and  deal  with  the  threatened 
railroad  strike  detracted  from  the  image 
of  Congress,  I  venture  to  assert  that  the 
failure  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  act  on  congressional  reform  in  this 
session  of  the  Congress  will  be  even  more 
destructive  of  the  congressional  image. 

The  editorials  follow: 
(Prom   the  St.   Louis    (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch, 
July  24,  1967] 
TuESD.^Y  TO  Thursday 
The  slow  pace  and  lackluster  performance 
of  the  Ninetieth  Congress  may  be  attributed 
to  several  factors,  one  of  which  assuredly  IB 
the   extraordinary    amount   of    leisure   time 
Congressmen    seem   to   require.   A    Congres- 
sional Quarterly  study  shows  that  since  Con- 
gress opened  In  January  It  has  conducted 
most  of  Its  business  on  a  three-day-a-week 
basis;  which.  Indeed,  is  more  an  extension  of 
a  trend  than  a  novelty. 

For  years  there  has  been  criticism  of  Con- 
gressmen from  states  near  Washington  who 
return  home  for  long  weekends  nnd  speech- 
making  or  relaxation  and  disrupt  orderly 
business,  mainly  in  the  House.  Last  year  a 
Joint  committee  noted  that  "over  the  years  K 
has  been  difficult  to  obtain  working  quorums 
on  Fridays  and  Mondays  because  of  the  ab- 
sentees." The  committee  recommended  that 
both  houses  schedule  committee  and  floor 
sessions  on  a  five-day  work  week  basis. 

There  are  any  number  of  instances  that 
show  how  difficult  It  is  to  get  Congreiss  to 
perform  legislative  work  after  midweek.  An 
example  Is  the  recent  railroad  crisis.  The 
railroad  shop  unions  served  notice  that  they 
were  rescinding  their  no-strike  pledge  at  mid- 
night Saturday.  July  15.  House-Senate  con- 
ferees met  the  previous  Thursday  on  a  bill 
to  ward  off  the  threatened  strike,  but  could 
not  agree.  They  failed  to  schedule  a  Friday 
meeting:  neither  the  House  nor  the  Senate 
held  a  session.  The  railroads  were  shut  down, 
and  Congress  rushed  back  on  Monday  to  pass 
legislation  banning  the  strike.  Perhaps  the 
nation  should  have  been  grateful  that  the 
members  did  not  wait  until  Tuesday. 

It  would  be  easier  to  condone  this  way  of 
doing  business  if  debate  and  legislation 
moved  along  briskly  from  "Cuesday  to  Thurs- 
day. But  there  Is  precious  little  to  show  this 
year  for  more  than  six  months  of  effort,  and 
the  legal  time  for  concluding  the  session  is 
July  31.  The  record  shows  that  of  25  Im- 
jKjrtant  pieces  of  business,  action  has  been 
completed  only  on  five — ratification  of  the 
consular  treaty,  extension  of  the  teacher 
corps  program  in  modified  form,  extension 
of  the  military  draft,  restoration  of  the  In- 
vestment tax  credit  and  enactment  of  a  V'let- 
nam  supplemental  appropriation. 

Although  some  progress  has  been  made 
on  other  legislation,  there  Is  unfinished 
business  In  the  fields  of  East-West  trade, 
social  security,  air  pollution,  elementary  and 
higher  education,  educational  television, 
poverty  amendments,  clvU  rights,  crime,  for- 
eign aid,  model  cities  and  others.  Debate  on 
congressional  reorganization  and  on  the  cases 
of  Senator  Dodd  and  Representative  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  have  been  time-consuming 
taut  not  very  constructive. 

As  usual,  we  suppose,  Congress  will  en- 
gage in  a  last-minute  rush  and  get  essential 
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lagUlatlon  out  of  tt>c  way.  But  It  still  looks 
like  a  pretty  dismal  sei^sloii,  vulnerable  to 
crlUclam  that  il  the  honorable  members  had 
worked  longer  hours  they  might  have  jlc- 
compUshed  more. 

[Prom    the    New    York     <NY|     Journal    of 

Commerce.  July  28.  1967) 

Neveh  on  Frioay? 

When  Congress  enacted  the  bill  that 
stopped  the  rallmnd  strike  on  July  17.  the 
whole  nation  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  and 
the  more  charitable  of  lis  cltlzen.s  perhapa 
felt  there  was  nothing  remarkable  about  It. 
After  all,  the  legislators  had  been  debating 
the  lasues  during  the  previous  week  and  the 
strike  had  lasted  barely  two  days.  An  over- 
worked Congress  could  be  forgiven  that 
much  delay,   couldn't  it' 

Ye«.  It  could,  if  It  wre  an  overworked 
Oongress.  But  that  phrase  would  hardly 
apply  to  the  present  session.  Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  thing  atxjut  the  final  vote 
Is  that  It  was  taken  on  a  Monday,  one  of 
two  days  In  the  average  week  when  both 
houses  have  difficulty  In  even  rounding  up 
a  quorum. 

But  that  was  because  nobody  had  been 
doing  anything  on  Friday  Haying  had  clear 
notice  that  the  six  railroad  shop  unions 
were  rescinding  their  no-strike  pledge  at 
midnight  on  Saturday  Congress  could  easily 
have  enacted  on  Friday  the  bill  it  rushed 
back  to  the  Capitol  to  pass  on  Monday,  th'os 
avertlng.^any  strike  at  all.  But  what  had 
happened  on  Friday?  Neither  House  nor  Sen- 
ate was  In  session.  Their  conferees,  who  had 
been  wrangling  over  differences  between  the 
emergency  measures  previously  parsed  by 
both,  gave  up  on  Friday.  They  didn't  even 
schedule  a  meeting  on  that  date. 

This,  unfortunately,  has  been  the  work 
pattern  of  the  present  Congress  ever  since 
January,  as  underlined  by  a  study  recently 
concluded  by  Congressional  Quau^erly  Inc., 
a  aerrlce  supplied  to  editorial  cUenU. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, the  House  took  no  roll-call  votes  on 
Fridays.  It  took  13  out  of  a  total  of  93  roll 
calls  on  liondays.  leaving  87  per  cent  of  the 
voting  to  be  done  between  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays.  In  the  Senate  there  were  13  roll 
calls  on  Fridays  and  19  on  Mondays — leaving 
70  per  cent  of  Its  voting  for  the  Tuesday- 
Thursday  period. 

Even  legislative  debating  Is  getting  sparse 
on  both  ends  of  the  working  week — plainly 
because  few  of  the  more  conscientious  legis- 
lators want  to  get  up  and  speak  when  no  one 
Is  listening.  The  Senate  In  this  respect  was 
more  responsible  than  the  House.  Out  of  the 
36  Mondays  and  27  Fridays,  the  Senate  de- 
bated legislation  on  20  and  10  of  them  re- 
spectively. The  House  debates  were  limited 
to  13  Mondays  and  two  Fridays. 

This  Is  not  a  very  inspiring  record  for  a 
Congress  too  busy  with  other  things  to  act 
In  sufficient  time  to  block  a  rail  tleup  of 
which  It  had  ample — and  even  repeated — 
warning. 

The  Tuesday-Tliursday  work  week  and  the 
four-day  weekend  did  not.  of  course,  origi- 
nate with  the  present  Congress.  But  far  from 
being  modified  during  the  present  session,  it 
seems.  If  anything,  to  have  become  more 
flrmly  entrenched  than  ever. 

This  Is  dlsap(>olnting  because  It  was  only 
last  year  that  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  Congress  urged  marked 
changes  In  this  practice. 

"Both  houses."  the  committee  said,  "should 
schedule  committee  and  floor  sessions  on  a 
five-day  work  week,  so  that  the  business  of  a 
session  may  normally  be  completed  by  July 
31,  the  time  for  Congressional  adjournment 
as  provided  by  law  .  .  .  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  encourage  legislative  business  m  or- 
der to  meet  the  legal  adjournment  date" 

The  committee  admitted  that  It  is  "rather 
common  knowledge  that  the  Congress  gen- 
erally is  Inclined  not  to  subject  Itself  to  heavy 


or  even  average  scheduling  of  work,  either  on 
Che  floor  or  In  committees,  on  Fridays  and 
Mondays  .  .  Tl-ie  practical  side  of  the  matter 
Is  that  over  the  years  It  has  been  difficult  to 
obtain  working  quorums  on  Fridays  and  Mon- 
days because  "f  the  absentees  and.  accord- 
ingly, much  of  Che  legislative  workload  has 
tended  to  concentrate  from  Tuesday  to 
Thursday." 

Obviously,  a  legislator  cannot  be  attend- 
ing a  committee  meeting  and  on  the  lloor  at 
the  same  moment.  Sti  the  simultaneous 
scheduling  of  floor  sessions  and  committee 
meetings  on  only  three  days  of  the  week  com- 
pounds a  malaise  that  was  bad  enough  tu 
begin  with. 

Of  course  Congressmen  like  to  get  off  for 
the  long  weekend.  Who  wouldn't?  Who 
doesn't?  And  we  don't  even  begrudge  them  a 
reasonable  number  of  such,  enough  anyway 
to  enable  them  tj  keep  In  touch  with  their 
C'lnstltuents. 

But  when  the  urge  to  "get  off  on  Friday." 
or  maybe  even  on  Thursday  evening,  Is  al- 
lowed to  get  in  the  way  of  Important  legis- 
lation, and  when  It  Is  given  priority  even 
over  the  need  to  block  a  big  rail  strike,  then 
It  Is  time  that  something  rather  drastic  Is 
done  about  it. 

After  all.  members  of  the  90th  Congress 
don  t  even  have  the  excuse  of  campaigning 
for  office  this  year  What  can  we  expect  of 
them  next  year  when  they  will  have  It? 


those  who  are  decrying  these  riots  will  be 
pitching  for  it  on  the  floor. 

We  need  another  civil  rights  bill  just 
like  we  need  another  Watts,  Newark,  or 
Detroit. 

Sometimes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  il 
the  Congress  will  awaken  to  the  facts  of 
life.  Yes,  I  wQ;ider  if  the  politicians  and 
the  do-gooders  will  cease  their  efforts  to 
appease,  to  mollify,  and  to  appeal  to  these 
minority  groups.  I  wonder  how  long  the 
harangues  of  the  Kings,  the  Carmichaels, 
the  Browns,  and  others  will  receive  the 
plaudits  of  the  do-gooders  and  the  poli- 
ticians. Is  there  anyone  here  today  who 
doubts  that  the  appeal  of  these  people  for 
civil  disobedience  is  largely  responsible 
for  these  riots? 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the 
Commission,  just  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, will  also  realize  the  facts  of  life 
and  will  not  follow,  in  its  recommenda- 
tions, the  familiar  line  of  the  current 
liberal  thought  that  the  answer  to  thia 
problem,  like  their  answers  to  all  other 
problems,  is,  namely,  the  spending  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 


NO  NEED  FOR  ANOTHER  CIVIL 
RIGHTS   BILL 

Mr  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
listened  with  great  Interest  here  to  the 
numerous  Members  who  have  risen  in 
the  well  of  the  House  today  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  recent  anarchy  which  has 
been  going  on  in  the  streets  of  our  great 
urban  centers. 

I,  like  other  Members  and  like  all  good 
citizens,  am  very  much  alarmed,  and  dis- 
turbed about  these  riots,  about  this  state^ 
of  anarchy.  ^ 

We  have,  of  course,  different  ideas  con- 
cerning what  brought  all  this  about.  The 
bleeding  hearts  have  one  idea,  which  Is 
usually  joined  m  by  the  politicians,  those 
who  are  constantly  catering  to  the  mi- 
nority groups. 

We  passed  an  antiriot  bill  recently, 
over  the  objections  of  many  of  those 
people.  It  was  predicted  It  would  amount 
to  nothing.  Yet  the  very  things  which 
have  happened  in  recent  days  demon- 
strate it  is  a  meaningful  act. 

I  have  particular  reference,  of  course, 
to  this  man  Rap  Brown,  whose  recent 
activities  in  Maryland  undoubtedly  would 
come  under  this  antiriot  bill  which  we 
passed  in  the  House,  and  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  soon  pass. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  passed  the  1960, 
1962,  1963,  1964.  and  1965  acts,  and 
attempted  the  1966  additions  to  the  civil 
rights  bills,  yet  we  have  had  riots,  and 
they  are  on  the  increase.  We  have  had 
anarchy. 

Tomorrow  my  committee  has  com- 
mitted itself  to  take  up  the  1967  edition 
of  the  civil  rights  bill.  I  assume  It  will  be 
reported  out,  and  I  assume  that  many  of 


TRIBUTE  TO   GOV.    OTTO   KERNER, 
OF  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President  has  conferred  a  great 
honor  and  placed  a  grave  responsibility 
upon  the  Governor  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  doubt  If  ever  there  was 
a  man  called  to  the  performance  of  a 
task  upon  which  well  may  hang  the 
course  and  very  duration  of  our  civiliza- 
tion who  was  better  qualified  than  Gov- 
ernor Kemer.  He  was  a  major  genera!  of 
troops  in  bitter  fighting  in  a  combat  zone 
He  won  his  spurs  as  a  soldier  and  wrote 
his  name  gloriously  on  the  rolls  of  hero- 
ism. He  was  U.S.  district  attorney  in 
Chicago,  and  he  was  an  outstandingly 
great  prosecutor.  He  was  a  Judge  in  our 
courts.  As  head  of  the  militia  of  Illi- 
nois, he  placed  the  militia  of  Illinois  in 
an  enviable  position  of  superiority.  Now 
he  Is  In  his  second  term  as  Governor,  one 
of  the  towering  and  really  great  chief 
executives  of  our  Nation. 

I  have  never  known  a  finer  man.  I  have 
never  known  a  keener  brain  than  that 
of  Otto  Kemer.  I  have  never  known  a 
courage  and  a  sense  of  rightness  upon 
which  I  could  place  more  dependence 
than  the  courage  and  the  sense  of  deter- 
mination between  right  and  wrong  of 
Governor  Kemer. 

I  am  very  happy  and  I  am  most  re- 
assured. We  are  all  troubled  at  what  has 
happened  throughout  our  country  and 
we  have  a  vital  interest  in  the  finding  of 
sane  answers.  This  Is  a  time  altogether 
too  serious  to  jump  at  conclusions. 

Governor  Kerner  is  very  close  to  May- 
or Daley,  whom  the  people  of  Chicago 
just  recently  have  reelected  by  a  tremen- 
dous majority  and  who  is  regarded  by 
many  as  the  greatest  chief  executive  of 
a  big  city  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
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Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  tremen- 
dously happy  that  the  Vice  Chairman 
of  this  Board,  headed  by  the  Governor 
of  Illinois,  is  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  our  former  colleague  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Here  ■we 
will  have  working  together  Governor 
Kemer,  with  his  rich  experience,  and 
his  stout  and  experienced  friend,  the 
great  mayor  of  the  great  city  of  Chicago, 
Mayor  Daley,  with  the  great  mayor  of 
the  great  city  of  New  York,  Mayor  Lind- 
say, and  two  of  the  most  respected 
Members  of  this  body,  the  Honorable, 
WaLiAM  M.  McCuLLOCH,  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Honorable  James  C.  Cob- 
ban, an  able  and  distinguished  majority 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
from  California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  add  that  Gov- 
ernor Kerner  is  qualified  not  only  by  his 
own  accomplishments,  his  industry,  his 
dedication,  his  administrative  genius, 
but  he  is  enriched  by  the  noble  precepts 
and  the  examples  in  public  service  of 
those  who  went  before — liis  father,  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  beloved  judges 
in  the  courts  of  Illinois,  and  his  father- 
in-law,  the  martyred  Mayor  Cerm&k  of 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  extending  my  re- 
marks to  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Sim  Times  of  July  29, 
1967: 

Kerner  a  Pine  Choice 

President  Johnson's  selection  of  Gov.  Otto 
Kerner  of  UUnois  to  bead  a  commission  to 
seek  the  causes  and  cures  of  riots  was  vir- 
tually symbolic  of  the  theme  of  the  Presi- 
dent's talk  to  the  nation. 

Mr.  Johnson  spoke  with  compassion  for 
those  who  live  In  misery  In  slums  but  he 
ipoke  with  cold  anger  against  those  who  riot 
uid  called  for  swift  action  against  them. 
Gov.  Kerner  has  been  a  leader  in  efiforts  to 
alleviate  slum  conditions  and  to  improve 
racial  relations  but  he  also  has  moved 
strongly  and  forcefully  to  quell  civic  rebel- 
lion when  it  has  broken  out. 

Thus  Gov.  Kemer  goes  Into  his  new  as- 
signment with  fine  credentials.  He  ha*  shown 
courage  and  forthrlghtness  In  the  area  of 
civil  and  human  rights  and  also  as  an  en- 
forcer of  public  peace  and  order.  He  has 
gone  up  against  the  real  estate  industry  in 
UJdng  action  against  discrimination.  He  has 
been  a  leader  for  fair  employment  practices. 
But  at  least  three  times,  Kerner,  a  World 
War  II  major  general  and  a  former  head  of 
the  Illinois  National  Guard,  has  swiftly  dis- 
patched the  national  guard  to  put  down  civic 
uprisings,  the  latest  last  week  In  Cairo.  Ker- 
ner has  been  a  U.S.  district  attorney  and  a 
Cook  County  Judge. 

There  will  be  no  lack  of  Information  and 
advice  for  the  Kerner  commission.  There 
have  been  Investigations  upon  Investigations 
of  conditions  In  the  nation's  crowded  cities. 
There  are  extremes  of  viewpoints  from  the 
''Ud  men  who  are  calling  for  more  violence 
In  the  streets  to  those,  blind  to  reality,  who 
cannot  see  that  the  problems  of  the  slums 
f^annot  be  solved  by  police  power  alone.  Even 
^fflong  those  who  have  worked  for  rational 
wlutlons  there  Is  a  feeling  of  futility  and 
despair  that  even  the  best  and  most  con- 
tentious efTorts  to  date  haven't  begun  to 
•how  real  results. 

The  Kerner  commission  faces  a  hard  and 
*hat  may  turn  out  to  be  a  thankless  task, 
out  with  Kerner  as  Its  chairman  and  Re- 
publican Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  of  New  York 
"  '^ce  chairman  it  should  steer  a  practical, 
pragmatic  course  toward  Ju.st  and  workable 
"Olutlons  to  the  nation's  greatest  problem. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  further  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Chicago  Tribime  of  July 
29.  1967: 

Timely  WAsmNO 

Mayor  Daley  has  laid  down  a  no-nonsense 
warning  that  violence  Is  not  going  to  be 
tolerated  In  Chicago.  He  said  that  the  na- 
tional guard  Is  under  a  standing  alert  and 
that  thousands  of  militia  can  be  on  the 
streets  In  little  more  than  an  hotir.  "There 
will  be  no  substitute  cartridges  and  no  am- 
munition that  won't  be  live,"  the  mayor  said. 

Mr.  Daley  has  Issued  a  timely  warning.  It 
is  greatly  to  his  credit  that  he  did  not  stand 
mutely  aside  and  wait,  as  the  administrations 
of  so  many  other  cities  have  done,  for  trouble 
to  develop.  He  acted  to  head  It  off  before  It 
started,  and  troublemakers  had  better  pay 
heed  to  him.  The  mayor,  the  police,  and  the 
guard  aren't  going  to  fool  around. 

Prevention  is  always  the  best  cure,  and 
Mayor  Daley  has  had  the  courage  to  spell 
out  what  awaits  rioters.  He  was  particularly 
indignant  at  hysteria  peddlers  and  rumor 
mongers  who  have  been  whispering  that  "Chi- 
cago Is  next  on  the  list."  The  city,  he  said, 
is  not  tense.  Such  hints  come  only  from  out- 
of-state  agitators  who  try  to  Implant  the 
notion  that  Chicago  Inevitably  will  be  a 
target. 

Mayor  Daley  Issued  an  impressive  list  of 
measures  taken  to  avoid  tension  and  over- 
come deprivation. 

"There  are  some — a  tiny  minority — who  say 
the  violence  occurring  in  the  streets  of  some 
of  our  cities  Is  helping  to  achieve  these  con- 
structive objectives,"  he  said.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

"These  acts  of  violence,  arson,  and  looting 
are  acts  of  criminals  and  hoodlums.  The  vic- 
tims are  helpless  people  who  live  In  the  areas 
In  which  the  acts  occiir.  Further,  this  vio- 
lence will  destroy  the  constructive  programs 
which  seek  to  eliminate  injustice,  discrimi- 
nation, and  lack  of  opportunity  by  alienating 
and  dividing  our  people. 

"They  are  acts  of  anarchy  without  reason. 
As  mayor  of  Chicago,  I  speak  for  every  neigh- 
borhood, for  every  resident,  when  I  declare 
that  law,  order,  and  Justice  will  prevail  in  our 
city  and  that  every  possible  means  to  prevent 
violence  will  be  used  immediately  in  Chi- 
cago." 

In  Detroit  Negro  citizens  were  bitter  that 
police  did  'not  act  forcibly  to  restrain  riot- 
ing and  looting  from  the  moment  disorders 
began.  Police  were  equally  bitter  that  they 
were  issued  shotguns  but  were  ordered  at 
the  outset  of  the  violence  to  keep  them 
locked  in  the  trunks  of  their  patrol  cars, 
lest  mob  sentiment  be  inflamed. 

This  Isn't  going  to  happen  here.  Anyone 
looking  for  trouble  is  going  to  get  It.  He  has 
the  word  of  Mayor  Daley  on  that. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  NATIONAL 
ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL 
DISORDERS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  the  remarks  made 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Advisory  Sommission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois  in 
congratulating  the  President  upon  the 
high  quality  of  the  men  and  women  he 
has  chosen  to  serve  on  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders. 


I  join  the  gentleman  also  in  his  words 
of  commendation  of  the  great  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Illinois.  In  my  opinion. 
Governor  Kemer  is  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing chief  executives  of  any  State  in  the 
Nation.  Governor  Kerner  will  make  an 
outstanding  chairman  of  this  very  im- 
portant Commission. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  also  join  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  in  his  comments  upon 
our  distinguished  former  colleague,  the 
present  mayor  of  New  York  City  whom 
the  President  has  elected  as  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  pardon 
me  if  I  say  that  those  of  us  who  live 
in  Oklahoma  are  mighty  proud  of  the 
appointment  to  the  Commission  of  the 
Honorable  Fred  Harris,  a  distinguished 
Oklahoman  and  an  outstanding  Mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Senate.  In  my  judgment. 
Senator  Harris  is  one  of  the  ablest  men 
that  have  appeared  on  the  political 
horizon  in  recent  years.  He  is  knowl- 
edgeable, dedicated,  resourceful,  enthu- 
siastic, and  possesses  boundless  energy. 
He  is  ideally  equipped  for  service  on  the 
Commission  and  without  any  doubt  will 
do  an  outstanding  job.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass  to  men- 
tion the  two  distinguished  colleagues 
now  serving  with  us  in  the  House  whom 
the  President  has  wisely  chosen  to  serve 
on  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  our  able 
and  articulate  young  Member  from  Cali- 
fornia, Jim  Corman,  who  in  a  short  pe- 
riod of  time  has  established  himself  as 
one  of  our  finest  Members.  I  refer  also 
to  the  distinguished  and  able  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Bill 
McCcxLocH.  whose  contributions  to  im- 
portant legislation  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights  have  been  second  to  none  in  re- 
cent years.  Our  colleagues  will  further 
distinguish  themselves  as  they  proceed 
to  the  important  task  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  given  them. 

The  Nation  Is  indeed  fortunate  in 
having  a  President  who  faces  national 
problems  head  on,  without  backing 
away,  without  playing  politics,  without 
temporizing. 

The  establishment  of  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 
is  another  excellent  initiative  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

This  is  not  going  to  be  just  a  talk  or 
study  commission.  It  is  charged  by  the 
President  with  finding  out  the  why  and 
the  wherefore  of  the  riots.  It  is  charged 
with  producing  recommendations  which 
will  prevent  or  control  such  outbreaks 
in  the  future. 

President  Johnson  has  done  more  to 
try  to  solve  urban  problems  than  any 
President  before  him. 

His  administration  is  already  well  on 
the  way  to  making  broad  inroads  Into 
age-old  urban  problems  of  poverty,  in- 
adequate housing,  transportation,  dis- 
crimination, job  training,  health  defi- 
ciencies, education,  and  many  others. 

Yet,  the  riots  did  occur.  Relations  be- 
tween groups  of  citizens  have  been  dam- 
aged. New  programs  will  have  to  be  built. 
Cities  will  have  to  be  reconstructed. 
Human  relations  will  have  to  be 
restored. 
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One  thing  the  President  made  abso- 
lutely clear — this  Commission  Is  above 
politics.  There  is  no  politics  in  riots. 
There  will  be  no  politics  in  findmg  solu- 
tions to  national  problems. 

The  beneficiaries  of  the  Commission's 
work  will  be  the  American  people  and 
their  society.  They  must  be  made  whole 
again  after  having  been  .sundered  in  the 
past  few  weeks. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  the  statement 
which  President  Johnson  made  on  July 
29,  as  the  Commission  convened  for  the 
first  time. 

I  add  my  good  wishes  to  those  who 
have  volunteered  for  tliis  duty.  And  I 
again  commend  the  President  for  the 
quality  of  the  men  and  women  he  has 
chosen  to  do  this  important  jub  for^the 
country. 

The  Presidents  statement   is  as  fol- 
lows : 
Remaeks  or  THE  President  Upon  Lssuinc  .'vn 

Executive  Order  Establishing  a  National 

Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  DisoRDtas. 

THE  Pish  Room,  July  29,  1967 

This  morning  I  have  weiconied  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  to 
the  White  House  for  its  flrst  meetiKu  The 
Commission  is  chaired  by  Oovernor  Kerner 
of  Illinois.  The  Vice  Chalrm.^n  Ls  M.iyor  Lind- 
say of  New  York.  They  are  both  hene  with  me 

I  have  commended  these  11  citizens  for 
what  they  have  agreed  to  do  for  this  Nation. 
They  are  undertaking  a  responsibility  as 
great  as  any  in  our  society 

The  civil  peace  has  been  shattered  in  a 
number  of  cities.  The  American  people  are 
deeply  disturbed  They  are  baffled  and  dis- 
mayed by  the  wholesale  looting  and  violence 
that  has  occurred  both  in  small  towns  and 
great  metropolitan  centers 

No  society  can  tolerate  massive  violence 
any  more  tlian  a  body  can  tolerate  massive 
disease.  And  we  in  Amenta  shall  not  tolerate 
It. 

But  Just  saying  that  does  not  solve  the 
problem.  We  need  to  know  the  answers,  I 
think,  to  three  basic  questions  about  these 
riots: 

What  happened.' 

Why  did  it  happen^ 

What  can  be  done  to  prevent  it  from  hap- 
pening again  and  again? 

Beyond  these  basic  questions  there  are 
others — the  answers  to  which  can  help  our 
Oovemors  and  our  mayors,  our  chiefs  of  po- 
lice and  our  citizens  aU  over  the  country  to 
cope  with  their  immediate  and  their  long- 
range  problems  of  m.ilntainlng  order: 

Why  riots  occur  in  some  cities  and  do  not 
occur  In  others? 

Why  one  man  breaks  the  law.  while  an- 
other, living  In  the  same  circumstances,  does 
not? 

To  what  extent,  if  any.  there  has  been 
planning  and  organization  in  any  of  the 
rlota? 

Why  have  some  riots  been  contained  be- 
fore they  got  out  of  hand  and  others  have 
not? 

How  well  equipped  and  trained  are  the 
local  and  State  police,  and  the  State  guard 
units,  to  handle  rlots^ 

How  do  police-community  relationships 
affect  the  likelihood  of  a  riot — or  the  ability 
to  keep  one  from  spreading  once  It  has 
started? 

Who  took  part  In  the  riots'"  What  about 
their  age,  their  level  of  education,  their  J  jb 
history,  their  origins,  and  their  roots  In  the 
community? 

Who  suffered  most  at  the  hands  of  the 
rioters? 

What  can  l>e  done  to  help  Innocent  peop.e 
and  vital  Institutions  escape  serious  injury? 

How  can  groups  of  lawful  citizens  be  en- 


couraged, groups  that  can  help  to  ciiol  the 
situation :' 

What  is  the  relative  Impact  of  the  de- 
pressed conditions  In  the  ghetto — Jobless- 
nes.s,  family  Instability,  poor  education,  lack 
of  motivation.  Toor  health  care—  m  stimu- 
lating people  to  riot? 

What  Federal.  State  and  local  programs 
have  been  most  helpful  In  relle\lng  those 
depres-sed  conditions? 

What  is  the  proper  public  role  in  helping 
cities  repair  the  damage  that  has  been  done^ 

What  effect  do  the  mass  media  l-.ave  on  the 
riots' 

What  we  are  really  asking  for  is  a  profile  of 
the  riots — of  the  rioters,  of  their  environ- 
ment, of  their  victims,  of  their  causes  and 
effects. 

We  are  a&king  for  advice  on  short-term 
measures  that  can  prevent  riots,  better  meas- 
ures to  contain  riots  once  they  begin,  and 
long-term  measures  that  will  make  them 
only  a  sordid  page  in  our  history 

I  know  this  is  a  tall  order 

One  thing  should  be  absolutely  clear;  this 
matter  Is  far.  f.ir  too  Important  for  politics. 
It  goes  to  the  health  and  safety  of  all  Ameri- 
can citizens  -Republicans  and  Democrats  It 
goes  to  the  proper  responsibilities  of  offlclals 
in  both  of  our  Parties.  It  goes  to  the  heart 
of  our  society  In  a  time  of  swift  change  and 
of  great  stress  I  think  the  composition  of 
this  Commission  is  proof  against  any  nar- 
rowness or  partisanship. 

You  will  have  all  the  support  and  co- 
operation you  need  irom  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, as  the  Chairman  and  the  Vice  Chair- 
man lead  this  Commission  In  this  study. 

Sometimes  various  Administrations  have 
set  up  commissions  that  were  expected  to  put 
the  stamp  of  approval  on  what  the  Adminis- 
tration believed. 

This  is  not  such  a  commission.  We  are 
looking  to  you.  not  to  approve  our  own  no- 
tions, but  to  guide  us  and  to  guide  the  coun- 
try through  a  thicket  of  tension,  conflicting 
evidence  and  extreme  opinion. 

So  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Vice  Ch.alrman, 
let  your  search  be  free  Let  it  be  untram- 
meled  by  what  has  been  called  the  "conven- 
tional wisdom  "  As  best  you  can,  find  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  express  It  In  your 
report. 

I  hope  you  will  be  Inspired  by  a  sense  of 
urgency,  but  also  conscious  of  the  danger 
that  lies  always  In  hasty  conclusions. 

The  work  that  you  do  ought  to  help  guide 
us  not  Ju.st  this  summer,  but  for  many  sum- 
mers to  come  and   for  many  years  to  come 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Boccs)  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rekirt  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS  Mr  Speaker,  in  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  .statement  to  the  Com- 
mission that  will  study  the  civil  dis- 
orders in  our  cities  he  warned  against 
"narrowness  and  partisanship"  in  seek- 
ing to  place  oirtHie  for  these  tragedies. 

The  President  said: 

One  thing  should  be  abfolutely  clear: 
this  IS  far  far  too  Important  for  politics. 
It  goes  to  the  health  and  safety  of  all  Ameri- 
can citizens — Republicans  and  Democrats. 
It  goes  to  the  proper  responsibilities  of  offi- 
cials in  both  of  our  p.^rtles.  It  goes  to  the 
heart  of  our  society  in  a  time  of  swift  change 
and  great  stress. 

And  the  President  concluded: 


I  think  the  composition  of  this  commission 
is  proof  against  any  narrowness  or  parti- 
sanship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  in  mentioning 
the  absolute  necessity  for  maintaining 
law  and  order  and  putting  down  riots 
wherever  they  may  occur,  I  stated  here 
on  the  floor  that  this  was  an  American 
problem  and  not  a  partisan  one. 

I  repeat  that  mean  and  irresponsible 
party  debate  will  help  solve  nothing.  The 
riots — their  cause,  their  prevention — are 
problems  that  confront  every  American 
regardless  of  political  afflilation.  This  Is 
indeed  a  national  crisis.  This  is  indeed 
a  time  for  statesmanship  and  leadership. 
It  is  not  a  time  for  opportunism,  dem- 
agoguer>',  or  political  wrangling 

The  American  people  have  every  rea- 
son to  be  alarmed  by  the  lawlessness  and 
violence.  Responsible  people  throughout 
our  Nation  have  condemned  mob  action. 

The  best  politics  in  this  situation  is 
the  politics  of  cooperation  to  put  an  Im- 
mediate end  to  these  civil  disorders,  to 
impartially  enforce  the  laws  and  impose 
the  penalties  for  violating  them,  to  pun- 
ish the  guilty,  and  to  repair  the  damage 
inflicted  upon  our  society  and  our  in- 
stitutions. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Johnson  has  made  an  impor- 
tant first  step  toward  answering  many  of 
the  complex  questions  that  are  involved 
in  the  summertime  riots  that  are  erupt- 
ing across  the  Nation. 

These  are  questions  that  must  be 
answered  if  we  are  to  avoid  future  sum- 
mers of  turmoil.  For  these  questions  are 
at  the  heart  of  the  unrest  and  despair 
that  Is  .so  easily  triggered  into  violence 

The  President  has  charged  his  newly 
appointed  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion to  come  up  with  the  answers  to 
such  vital  questions  as — 

Why  do  riots  occur  in  some  cities  and 
not  in  others? 

Are  these  riots  carefully  planned  and 
organized?  And  if  so.  what  groups  are 
Involved? 

Who  has  taken  part  in  the  riots?  And 
who  has  suffered  most  from  them? 

What  are  the  best  methods  to  con- 
tain riots  and  prevent  them? 

The  answers  to  these  and  other  ques- 
tions posed  by  the  President  dealing  with 
widespread  civil  disorders  this  summer 
offer  a  unique  opportunity  for  his  Com- 
mission to  make  a  lasting  contribution 
to  a  stronger  and  more  progressive 
society. 

The  tragedy  of  Detroit  and  Newark  are 
history.  But  the  work  of  this  Commis- 
sion can  truly  create  a  history  for  the 
future  that  will  be  free  of  needless  de- 
struction of  life  and  property  in  Amer- 
ican cities. 

These  riots  can  and  must  be  avoided. 
And  the  task  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion is  to  find  the  answeis  as  to  why  riots 
occurred  this  year  and  what  can  be  done 
to  avoid  them  in  the  future. 

In  his  remarks  Saturday,  the  Presi- 
dent stressed  that  this  is  not  a  rubber 
stamp  commission,  "expected  to  put  the 
stamp  of  approval  on  what  the  adminis- 
tration believed." 

Instead,  the  President  said: 

We  are  looking  to  you,  not  to  approve 
our   own   notions,   but  to   guide   us  and  w 
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guide  the  country  through  a  thicket  of  ten- 
sion,    conflicting     evidence     and     extreme 

opinion. 

I  commend  the  President  for  this  vital 
mandate.  I  am  certain  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  support  the  work  of  this 
Commission  and  will  heed  its  final 
determinations. 

Let  the  record  show  that  this  Com- 
mission is  bipartisan  in  composition, 
scope,  and  character.  Able  and  distin- 
giiished  Republicans  and  Democrats  are 
working  together  on  one  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  confronting  American 
society. 

There  is  no  room  on  this  Commission 
for  partisan  faultfinding  or  narrow  polit- 
ical wrangling.  And,  I  might  add,  there 
is  no  room  for  partisanship  in  acy  form 
or  from  any  source  in  this  grave  matter. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  the  Members 
of  Congress — on  both  sides  of  the  aisle — 
»-ill  join  with  the  President  and  with  the 
distinguished  members  of  his  Commis- 
sion in  burying  partisan  politics  in. favor 
of  joining  together  in  the  national  effort 
to  end  these  riots  forever. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  President  of  the  Ad- 
nsory  Commission   on   Civil  Disorders. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oiclahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  1 -MINUTE  SPEECH 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  make  a  1 -minute  speech  on 
the  subject  of  the  1 -minute  speech. 

I  am  always  impressed  to  hear  my  col- 
leagues in  60  fleeting  seconds  tell  us  how 
we  can  deal  with  'Vietnam,  how  we  can 
win  the  war,  what  to  do  about  Castro, 
what  to  do  about  Red  China,  and  how 
to  prevent  riots,  all  in  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  you  will  never 
extend  the  time  to  2,  3,  or  4  minutes, 
because  if  we  speak  that  long  we  might 
have  to  go  into  the  subject  in  more  depth, 
and  might  realize  that  there  are  no 
simple,  black-and-white  answers,  and  we 
might  then  get  out  of  the  Alice  in  Won- 
derland in  which  many  of  us  are  living. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


PROGRAM  PAYS  OFF  ON  MIGRANT 
GROUP 

Mr.  KAZEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
'or  I  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
femark.s.  and  to  Include  extraneous 
material. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  to  a  promising  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  project  which  was 
described  in  the  Dallas  News  on  July  9, 
1967.  I  refer  to  a  special  program  aimed 
at  keeping  migrant  workers  at  home 
with  the  enticement  of  an  education  and 
jobs  which  is  being  jointly  sponsored  by 
the  Texas  Education  Agency,  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

Under  this  program  a  total  of  1.600 
persons  remained  in  the  cities  of  Rio 
Grande  and  Laredo  who  would  not  have 
done  so  otherwise.  There  these  older 
pupils  received  additional  education,  pre- 
vocational  training,  and  encoui-agement 
to  remain  in  school  during  the  summer 
months  through  part-time  jobs  with  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

As  I  feel  that  this  article  would  be  of 
considerable  interest  to  the  Members  of 
this  body,  I  insert  it  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Program  Pats  Off  on  Migrant  GRotrp 

Austin,  Tex. — A  special  program  aimed  at 
keeping  migrant  workers  at  home  with  the 
enticement  of  an  education  and  jobs  is  pay- 
ing off,  the  State  Board  of  Education  was 
told  Saturday. 

The  project — a  Joint  venture  of  the  Tex.as 
Education  Agency,  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  Department  of  Labor — Is  get- 
ting its  trial  In  Rlo  Orande  City  and  Laredo. 

Staff  members  told  the  board  upon  ap- 
proval of  $100,000  in  federal  funds  for  the 
project  that  it  is  "having  some  effect"  in 
iKjth  border  cities. 

A  total  of  81  parents  in  Rlo  Grande  City 
and  68  in  Laredo  enrolled  for  the  summer 
program  "and  had  not  Joined  the  migrant 
stream." 

A  May  22  report  Indicates  a  total  of  1,600 
persons  remained  in  the  cities  "either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  because  of  the  program." 

A  total  of  333  migrant  pupils  who  are 
above  the  grades  taught  in  the  regular  6- 
month  migrant  education  program  are  tak- 
ing part  In  the  special  project. 

The  primary  purposes  of  the  project  are  to 
give  the  older  pupils  additional  education,  to 
provide  prevocational  training  and  to  en- 
courage them  to  remain  in  school  and  not 
leave  during  the  summer  months  by  provid- 
ing part-time  jobs  through  the  Youth  Corps 
program. 

"During  the  regular  school  year  the  150 
students  m  Rlo  Grande  City  and  the  183  in 
Laredo  attended  special  school  classes,  and 
were  tutored  in  small  groups  on  Saturdays, 
particularly  in  oral  English,  reading,  writing 
and  spelling,"  a  staff  report  said. 

The  pupils  are  in  a  day-long  program  this 
summer  which  consists  of  academic  work, 
prevocational  training,  supervised  recreation 
and  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  work  pro- 
grams. 

The  board  approved  a  total  of  82.3  million 
In  federal  fimds  for  the  migrant  education 
program,  which  allows  children  of  migrant 
workers  to  go  to  school  In  regular  terms  in  an 
effort  to  educate  them  in  the  periods  before 
they  leave  on  their  annual  trek  north. 

The  board  approved  $2,085,000  In  direct 
assistance  to  20  school  districts  operating 
6-month  extended  day  school  programs  and 
21  others  operating  modified  migrant  pro- 
grams. 

The  6-month  programs  are  in  operation  at 
Brownsville,  CotvUla,  Crystal  City,  Donna, 
Eagle  Pass,  Edcouch-Else,  Edlnburg,  Har- 
llngen,  Laredo,  McAllen,  Mercedes,  Mission, 


Pharr-San  Juan-Alamo,  Poteet,  Raymond- 
ville,  Rlo  Grande  City,  Robstown,  San  Bemto, 
Santa  Rosa  and  Weslaco. 

The  modified  program  Is  in  effect  at  Calal- 
len,  Carrizo  Springs,  Del  Rlo,  El  Campo, 
Gregory-Portland,  Hereford,  Hidalgo  County 
Consolidated,  La  Ferla,  Lasara,  Plalnvlew, 
Progreso,  Riverside,  Roma,  San  Felipe,  San 
Marcos,  Sinton,  South  San  Antonio,  Uilted 
Consolidated,  Uvalde,  Waelder  and  Zapfita. 

The  $2  million  will  be  used  to  employ  addi- 
tional teachers,  aides,  nurses  and  other  spe- 
cialized personnel. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE 
AND  FINANCE  OF  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERSTATE  AND  FOR- 
EIGN COMMERCE— PERMISSION 
TO  SIT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Commerce  and  Finance  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  may  sit  while  the  House  is  in 
session  today  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ACCOUNTS  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  AD- 
MINISTRATION—PERMISSION TO 
SIT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Accounts  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  may  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  general  debate  on 
August  1,  1967. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  following  title,  in 
which  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested. 

S.J.  Res.  98.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  to  compel  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
evidence. 


INTEREST  EQUALIZATION  TAX  EX- 
TENSION ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  6098 » 
to  provide  an  extension  of  the  interest 
equalization  tax,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  re- 
port. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

Mr.  MHiLB  (during  ^he  reading  of  the 
conference  report) .  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
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understanding,  of  course,  that  Members 
and  conferees  w^l  take  sufficient  time  to 
explain  the  conference  report.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
on  the  part  of  the  mariagers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  considered  as  read,  and 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONTERKNCK    REPORT     (H.    REPT.    NO.    518) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendmenta  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6098).  to  provide  an  extension  of  the  Inter- 
eat  equalization  tax.  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference. 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  1.  4.  16,  and  24 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendmenta  of  the  Senate 
numbered  3,  5.  6,  8.  9,  10.  11.  12.  13.  14.  15.  19, 
and  30.  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  the  following  amendments; 
On  Page  3  of  the  Senate  engroesed  amend- 
ments, line  6.  strike  out  "30"  and  Insert 
"33.6". 

On  page  3  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, line  B.  strlice  out  "11  (C)"  and  Insert 

"n(B)". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  the  following  amendments: 
On  page  10  of  the  Senate  engroesed  amend- 
ments, beginning  with  line  16,  strike  out  all 
through  line  8  on  page  11,  and  insert  the 
toll  owing: 

•"(e)  Sales  B^tectxd  bt  pARTICIP^TIN•c 
Fnuis  IN  Connection  With  Exempt  Acquisi- 
tions.— A  participating  Arm  selling,  or  effect- 
ing the  sale  of.  stock  of  a  foreign  Issuer  or 
a  debt  obligation  of  a  foreign  obligor  may 
issue  a  written  comparison  or  broker-dealer 
confirmation,  which  indicates  the  exemption 
for  prior  American  ownership  and  compliance 
provided  In  subsection  (a)  applies  to  such 
acquisition,  only  if  such  participating  firm 
has  In  Its  possession  (except  In  the  case  of 
a  sale  for  another  participating  Arm  or  a 
participating  custodian  to  which  paragraph 
(4)  applies)  a  statement,  upon  which  such 
participating  firm  relies  in  good  faith,  ex- 
ecuted under  penalty  of  perjury  by  the  per- 
son making  the  sale,  establishing  that  such 
person  Is  a  United  States  person  and  is  the 
owner  of  all  stock  of  foreign  Issuers  and  debt 
obligations  of  foreign  obligors  carried  In  the 
records  of  such  participating  firm  for  the 
account  of  such  person;  and  either — '  ". 

On  page  13  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  in  the  last  line,  after  "agent" 
Insert  "or  registrar". 

On  page  13  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  line  1,  strike  out  "from  the 
seller". 

On  page  16  of  the  Senate  engroesed 
amendments.  line  12,  after  "records"  Insert 
"(on  a  trade-date  basis)  as  of  the  close  of 
business". 

On  page  17  of  the  Senate  engroesed 
amendments,  strike  out  "that"  In  line  5,  and 
strlka  out  lines  0  and  7,  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: ".  by  the  person  for  whoae  account 
the*  delivery  Is  being  made,  establishing  that 
such  person  Is  a  United  States  person  and 
Is  th«  owner  of  all  stock  of  foreign  Issuers 
and  debt  obligations  of  foreign  obligors  ear- 


ned In  Its  records  for  the  account  of  such 
person,". 

On  page  18  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  line   19.  strike  out  "or". 

On  page  18  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  in  the  last  line,  strike  out  "on" 
and  Insert  "in". 

On  page  21  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, line   11,  after  "filed"  Insert  "on  or". 

On  page  23  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, line  17,  strike  out  "(b)  ill  (A)"  and 
insert  "i  bn  1 )  "• 

On  page  24  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, before  the  second  line  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page,  insert  the  following: 

"(f)  Conforming  Amenume.nt — Section 
4920  (a)  (5)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
■execute  a  certltlcate  of  American  owner- 
ship I  within  the  meaning  of  section  4918)" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  be  conbldered  a 
United  St-vtes  person'." 

On  page  24  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, in  the  second  line  from  the  bottom  of 
the  page,  strike  out  "(f)"  and  insert  "(g)". 

On  page  25  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, line  6.  strike  out  "(g)"  and  insert 
"(h)". 

On  page  25  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, line   11,  strike  out  "(h)"  and  Insert 

"(1)". 

On  page  25  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, strike  out  the  sixth  line  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page,  and  Insert  "written  com- 
piTlsons.  broker-dealer  confirmations,  and". 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 
Amendment  numbered  17  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  17.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  aa  follows: 
On  page  30  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, line  15,  strike  out  "(h)"  and  Insert 
"(g)";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  18:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  18.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
"(h) ".  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  21:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  21.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  "di",  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2J:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  22,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amet;dn;ent  Insert  "(J)",  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  23  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  23  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  the  following  amendments. 
On  page  32  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, line  19.  strike  out  "(I)"  and  Insert 
"(k)". 

On  page  32  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, line  21.  strike  out  "(k)(2)"  and  In- 
sert "(J)  (2)". 

On  page  34  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
menta, line  13.  after  "dealers"  insert  "or 
distributors". 

On  page  36  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, line  2,  after  "corporation"  Insert  "(or 
such  other  domestic  corporation)" 

On  page  36  of  the  Senat|  engrossed  amend- 
menta. line  11.  after  "corporation"  insert 
"or  such  other  domestic  corporation)". 

On  page  36  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, line  17.  strike  out  "stock  or" 

On  page  38  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
menu.  line  14.  strike  out  "(k)(3)"  and  in- 
sert "(J)  (3)". 

On  page  39  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
menta. Une  10.  strike  out  "for  which"  and 
Insert  "sifter  the  date  of  such  notice  during 
which". 


And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
W    D    Mills, 
Cecil  R    Kino. 
Hale  Bocgs. 
John  W.  Btrnes, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Russell  Iono, 
George  Smatmers, 
Clinton  Anderson. 
John  J.  Williams, 
Frank  Carlson. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6098)  to  prortde  an 
extension  of  the  Interest  equalization  tax, 
and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
statement  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  ujxsn  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

Amendmenta  Nos.  4.  8.  10.  12.  14.  18,  20.  21, 
and  22  are  technical  or  clerical  In  nature. 
With  respect  to  each  of  these  amendment* 
the  House  recede*  or.  In  conformity  with 
other  action,  either  the  Senate  recedes  or  the 
House  recedes  vrtth  a  conforming  amend- 
ment. 

Amendment  Nos.  1.  2.  3.  5.  and  6:  The  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House  and  Senate  author- 
izes the  President  to  raise  or  lower,  by  Ex- 
ecutive order,  the  interest  equalization  tax 
rates.  As  passed  by  the  House  the  minimum 
and  maximum  rates  which  may  be  prescribed 
In  an  Exreutlve  order  are  limited  to  the  rate* 
under  existing  law  and  rates  closely  approxi- 
mating 50  percent  higher.  Under  Senate 
amendments  Nos.  1  and  2  there  Is  no  limit 
on  minimum  rates  and  the  maximum  rates 
are  double  the  rates  under  existing  law. 
Under  the  conference  agreement  with  respect 
to  Senate  amendments  Nos.  1  and  2  there  U 
no  limit  on  minimum  rates  and  the  maxi- 
mum rates  are  the  rates  prescribed  by  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House.  In  conformity 
with  the  authority  to  lower  rates  below  the 
rates  provided  by  exUUng  law.  Senate 
amendments  Nos.  3.5.  and  6  provide  that  any 
such  lower  rates  provided  by  Executive  order 
shall  apply  to  acquisitions  pursuant  to  com- 
mitments held  on  January  25,  1967.  pursuant 
to  options  or  similar  rights  held  on  such 
date,  or  as  the  result  of  foreclosure  by  » 
creditor  pursuant  to  an  instrument  held  on 
such  date.  Under  the  conference  agreement, 
the  House  recedes  on  Senate  amendment* 
Nos  3.  5,  and  6. 

Amendment  No.  7;  Under  existing  section 
4918  of  the  code,  the  Interest  equalization 
tax  does  not  apply.  In  general,  to  an  acquisi- 
tion of  stock  or  a  debt  obligation  of  a  foreign 
Issuer  or  obligor  U  acquired  from  a  U.S.  per- 
son. There  are  two  principal  ways  of  esUb- 
Ushlng  entitlement  to  tJie  exemption:  (1) 
The  receipt  of  a  certificate  of  American 
ownership  In  connection  with  the  acquisi- 
tion, or  (2)  the  receipt  of  a  "clean  conflnna- 
tlon"  ( a  confirmation  of  purchase  which  does 
not  Indicate  that  the  securities  may  be  sub- 
ject to  tax)  from  a  broker-dealer  which  is  » 
member  or  member  organization  of  a  na- 
tional securities  exchange  or  a  national  asso- 
ciation of  securities  dealers  registered  with 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

Senate  amendment  No.  7  revises  section 
4918  and  makes  other  related  amendments 
to  the  code.  Under  the  amendment,  the  Ui- 
terest  equalization  tax  Is  not  to  apply  IJ 
( 1 )  the  stock  or  debt  obligation  Is  acquired 
from  a  US.  person,  and  (2)  such  penon 
has  either  paid  the  tax  with  respect  to  his 
acquisition  of  the  stock  or  debt  obligation 
or  acquired  It  without  liability  for  payment 
of  the  tax.  Proof  of  this  exemption  for  prior 
American  ownership  and  compliance  is  evi- 
denced by  a  validation  certificate  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delega" 
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and  filed  in  accordance  with  regulations  or 
by  an  "JET  clean  confirmation"  (a  written 
confirmation  from  a  "participating  firm"  act- 
ing as  a  broker  or  dealer  which  contains  no 
reference  to  liability  for  tax) .  In  addition, 
provision  is  made  for  furnishing  other  evi- 
dence to  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate 
that  the  exemption  Is  applicable. 

In  general,  a  "participating  firm"  Is  a 
member  or  member  organization  of  a  na- 
tional securities  exchange  or  association  reg- 
istered with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  which  notifies  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  that  It  (1) 
agrees  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
code  relating  to  the  tax  and  with  the  docu- 
mentation, recordkeeping,  rep>ortlng,  and 
auditing  requirements  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  to  Implement  such 
provisions,  and  (2)  If  the  notification  Is 
made  after  August  14.  1967,  Is  complying 
with  such  provisions  and  requirements. 

During  a  transition  period  commencing 
July  15.  1967,  and  ending  August  14,  1967. 
the  following  firms  are  deemed  to  be  par- 
ticipating firms:  All  members  and  member 
organizations  of  the  New  York  and  American 
Stock  Exchanges  and  those  members  of  the 
National  Association  of  Securities  Dealers. 
Inc.,  which  reported  a  net  capital  of  $750,000 
In  their  latest  financial  statement  filed  be- 
fore July  13.  1967.  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  or  which  effected  at 
least  300  transactions  in  foreign  securities 
during  either  the  week  commencing  July  3 
1967.  or  July  9.  1967.  ' 

Status  as  a  participating  firm  Is  required 
to  be  terminated  if  the  firm  requests  termi- 
nation or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
bis  delegate  has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Ann  is  falling  to  comply  with  the  statutory 
provisions  and  procedural  requirements  and 
notifies  the  firm  of  such  noncompliance. 

A  participating  firm  which  acquires  for- 
eign securities  for  a  customer  may  Issue  an 
lET    clean    confirmation    to    the    customer 
primarily  In  two  cases.  First,  an  lET  clean 
confirmation  may  be  Issued  to  the  customer 
If  the  firm  received  a  written  comparison  or 
broker-dealer  confirmation,  which  Indicates 
that  the  exemption  for  prior  American  own- 
ership  and   compliance   applies   to   the   ac- 
quisition,   from    another    participating  firm 
which   acted   as  the   selling   broker  In   the 
transaction.  Second,  an  lET  clean  conflrma- 
aon  may  be  Issued  to  the  customer  If  the 
acquisition  was  effected  by  a  participating 
Ann  on  a  national  securities  exchange  and 
If  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  has  deter- 
mined that   the  rules  of  the  exchange  re- 
quire  transactions   in   securities   which   are 
wbject  to  the  exemption  for  prior  Ameri- 
can ownership  and  compliance  to  be  carried 
out  In  such  a  manner  that  the  new  proce- 
flures  are  satisfied.  Similarly,  an  lET  clean 
oonflrmation  may  be  issued  In  the  situation 
•here  the  selling  participating  firm  and  the 
Miylng  participating  firm  are  both  members 
of  »  national  securities  association  and  the 
»«»oclatlon  has  been  determined  by  the  Secre- 
t»ry  or  his  delegate  to  have  the  necessary 
rules.  ' 

The  amendment  also  provides  procedures 
iinder  which  foreign  securities  may  be  trans- 
ferred between  and  among  participating 
Inna  and  participating  custodians  thereby 
tabling  U.S.  persons  owning  such  trans- 
■erred  securities  to  sell  them  under  the  ex- 
«nption  without  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
'validation  certificate. 

A  participating  custodian  U  a  trust  com- 
pany or  bank  Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
">»urance  Corporation,  which  gives  the  Treas- 
ury Department  notice  slnUlar  to  that  re- 
ared of  participating  firms.  During  a  transl- 
|wo  period  from  July  16  through  August  14, 
JW,  all  Federal  Reserve  member  banks 
'"■Ifled  as  reserve  city  banks  are  treated 
"•participating  custodians.  Rules  for  the 
"nnlnatlon  of  this  status  similar  to  those 
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applicable   to   participating   firms    are    also 
provided. 

The  House  recedes  with  clerical  and  tech- 
nical amendments. 

Amendment  No.  9:  Under  existing  law, 
a  branch  office  of  a  domestic  corporation  or 
domestic  partnership  Is  treated  as  a  foreign 
corporation  or  foreign  partnership  if  there 
Is  In  effect  an  election  that  It  be  so  treated 
and  the  office  Is  engaged  In  the  foreign  secu- 
rities business.  In  general.  If  the  corporation 
or  partnership  transfers  money  or  other 
property  to  the  branch  office  It  is  deemed 
to  have  acquired  stock  of  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion or  partnership  In  an  amount  equal  to 
the  value  of  the  money  or  property  trans- 
ferred. Under  the  Senate  amendment,  this 
rule  U  not  to  apply  to  the  extent  the  transfer 
Is  In  payment  of  a  commission  on  a  transac- 
tion Initiated  by  the  branch  office  and  the 
commission  is  not  In  excess  of  the  commis- 
sion the  corporation  at  partnership  would 
pay  to  another  domestic  corporation  or  part- 
nership In  a  similar  transaction  entered  Into 
at  arm's  length.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  H:  Under  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House,  the  Interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  Is  not  to  apply  to  the  acquisition  of 
debt  obligations  arising  from  the  sale  of  real 
property  located  outside  the  United  States 
and  owned,  on  July  18.  1983,  by  the  person 
acquiring  such  obligation.  Under  the  Senate 
amendment,  the  exemption  will  also  apply 
where  the  real  property  was  owned  on  such 
date  (I)  by  a  decedent  who  was  a  U.S.  person 
on  the  date  of  his  death,  if  the  real  property 
was  transferred  to  the  person  acquiring  such 
obligation  by  reason  of  the  death  of  the  de- 
cedent, or  (2)  by  a  U.S.  person  who  after 
July  18.  1963.  transferred  the  real  property 
to  a  trust  created  by  him  for  the  benefit  of 
members  of  his  family,  if  such  trust  is  the 
person  acquiring  such  ^obligation.  The  House 
recedes. 

Amendment  No.  13:  Under  existing  law, 
the  Interest  equalization  tax  does  not  apply 
to  the  acquisition  from  a  foreign  obligor  of 
a  debt  obligation  arising  out  of  the  sale  of 
tangible  personal  property  or  services  to  such 
obligor  by  a  U.8.  person  if  an  agency  or 
wholly  owned  instnmientality  of  the  United 
States  guarantees  or  Insures  payment  of  the 
obligation.  The  effect  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment Is  to  remove  the  requirement  that  the 
purchaser  of  the  property  or  services  must 
be  the  obligor.  TTie  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  16:  Under  existing  law, 
the  Interest  equalization  tax  does  not  apply 
to  the  acquisition  of  a  foreign  debt  obliga- 
tion where,  in  general,  the  obligation  arises 
out  of  the  sale  of  American  goods  or  services. 
If  the  debt  obligation  is  transferred  to  a  per- 
son other  than  a  U.S.  person  and  Is  reac- 
quired the  tax  applies.  Under  the  Senate 
amendment,  the  tax  Is  not  to  apply  on  re- 
acqulsltion  by  the  U.S.  person  from  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  debt  obligation  was  trans- 
ferred if  tax  liability  would  not  have  been 
imposed  by  reason  of  section  4914(J)  (1)  (A) 
(111)  If  the  transfer  had  been  made  to  a  U.S. 
person.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  16:  This  amendment  pro- 
vided that  the  interest  equalization  tax  shall 
not  apply  to  an  acquisition  made  before 
September  2.  1964.  by  a  U.S.  person  of  stock 
of  a  Canadian  corporation  or  a  debt  obliga- 
tion of  a  Canadian  obligor  if  such  acquisi- 
tion was  made,  in  general,  with  fvmds  held 
In  Canada  on  July  18,  1963.  The  Senate 
recedes. 

Amendment  No.  17:  Under  existing  law, 
the  Interest  equalization  tax  does  not  apply 
to  t^e  acquisition  of  stock  or  a  debt  obliga- 
tion of  a  less  developed  country  corporation. 
The  definition  of  a  less  developed  country 
corporation  Includes  a  corporation  80  pet- 
cent  or  more  of  the  income  of  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  use  in  foreign  commerce  of 
aircraft  or  ships  registered  tmder  the  laws 
of  a  less  developed  country  and  80  percent  or 
more  of  the  assets  of  which  are  used  In  the 


shipping  or  air  transport  business.  The  effect 
of  the  Senate  amendment  is  to  add  the  re- 
quirement that  such  a  corporation  be 
owned,  to  the  extent  of  at  least  80  percent  of 
each  class  of  its  stock,  by  U.S.  persons  or  by 
residents  of  one  or  more  less  developed  coun- 
tries. The  House  recedes  with  a  clerical 
amendment. 

Amendment  no.   19:    Under  existing  law, 
the  President  may  exclude  from  the  Interest 
equalization  tax  acquisitions  of  original  or 
new  Issues  of  stock  or  debt  obUgatlona  of 
a  foreign  person  If  he  determines  that  the 
Interest  equalization  tax  wUl  have  such  con- 
sequences for  a  foreign  country  as  to  imperil 
or  threaten  to  Imperil  the  stability  of  the 
international  monetary  system.  The  exclu- 
sion appUes  to  an  acquisition  only  if  a  notice 
of  such  acquisition  Is  filed  with  the  Treasury 
Department.  With  respect  to  such  an  acqui- 
sition before  the  Interest  Equalization  Tax 
Extension  Act  of   1965,  failure  to  file  such 
notice  within  the  time  prescribed  by  regula- 
tions resulted  In  a  loss  of  the  exclusion  and 
thus.  In  effect.  Imposed  a  100  percent  penalty. 
In  the  case  of  such  an  a<Squlsition  after  the 
Interest  Equalization  Tax  Extension  Act  of 
1965,  failure  to  file  a  timely  noUce  does  not 
result  in  the  loss  of  the  exclusion,  but  there 
Is,  in  effect,  a  penalty  Imposed  equal  to  5 
percent  of  the  tax  which  would  otherwise  be 
applicable  for  each  30-day  period  or  frac- 
tion   thereof   during   which    the   failure   to 
file  continues,  with  a  maximum  penalty  of 
25  percent  of  such  tax. 

Under  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House, 
the  penalty  applicable  to  acquisitions  after 
the  enactment  of  the  1965  Act  is  made  ap- 
plicable to  acquisitions  before  the  enactment 
of  such  Act.  The  Senate  amendment  retains 
this  provision  and.  In  addition,  reduces  the 
5  percent  penalty  to  1  percent,  and  the  maxi- 
mum 25  percent  penalty  to  5  percent,  with 
respect  to  acquisitions  before  and  after  the 
enactment  of  the  1965  Act. 

The  House  recedes  with  a  clerical  amend- 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  23:  The  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  permitted  a  domestic  corporation 
to  elect  to  be  treated  as  a  foreign  issuer  or 
obligor  If  (1)  substantially  all  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  corporation  consisted  of  financing 
sales  abroad  by  Its  domestic  affiliates  (80 
percent  directly  or  Indirectly  owned),  (2)  15 
percent  of  the  sales  price  of  each  sale  was 
attributable  to  sales  or  the  performance  of 
services  by  such  affiliates,  and  (3)  none  of  the 
funds  which  the  corporation  lent  in  its  fi- 
nancing operations  was  obtained  from  U.S. 
persons. 

The  Senate  amendment  modified  the  House 
provision,  chlefiy  to  allow  the  corporation  to 
finance  sales  of  products  of  affiliated  com- 
panies both  domestic  and  foreign.  Under  the 
Senate  amendment  the  corporation  may  ac- 
quire debt  obligations — 

( 1 )  Arising  out  of  the  sale  of  tangible  per- 
sonal property — 

(A)  Produced  by  a  domestic  or  foreign 
affiliate  of  such  corporation  (50  percent  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  owned) , 

(B)  Received  as  consideration  in  the  sale 
of  property  described  in  (A)  above, 

(C)  Received  as  consideration  In  the  sale 
of  property  described  In  (B)  above, 

(2)  Arising  out  pf  the  sale  of  tangible 
property,  certain  Intangible  property  or  serv- 
ices by  a  domestic  affiliate,  if  16  percent  of 
the  sales  price  is  attributable  to  sales  or  the 
performance  of  services  by  such  tm  affiliate, 
or 

(3)  Arising  out  of  loans  to  dealers  or  dis- 
tributors of  property  described  In  (1)  above 
for  use  In  their  business. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  provided  that 
90  percent  of  the  debt  obligations  acquired 
by  the  corporation  must  be  debt  obligations 
of  the  specified  types. 

The  Senate  amendment  modified  the  re- 
quirement in  the  House  bill  that  none  of 
the  funds  which  the  corporation  lends  In  Ita 
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flnanclng  operations  can  be  raised  from  US 
persons  by  providing  In  addition  that  the 
fund«  generally  cannot  be  borrowed  from  a 
foreign  partnership  or  foreign  corporation 
In  wtilch  a  tax-free  direct  investment  could 
otherwise  be  made  In  addition,  if  the  corpo- 
ration borrows  short-term  i  less  than  1-year 
maturity)  fiinds.  other  than  pursuant  to  an 
overdraft  arrangement,  the  company  must 
lend  at  least  an  equal  amount  on  a  short- 
term  basis. 

Under  the  House  bill,  only  a  domestic 
corporation  was  allowed  to  make  the  flnanc- 
lng company  election  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  provision  to  the  bill  which  pro- 
vides similar  treatment  for  a  foreign  corpo- 
ration which  Is  at  least  50-percent  owned 
(directly  or  Indirectly)  by  a  domestic  corpo- 
ration (or  afflllated  corporations)  and  which 
would  b«  entitled  to  make  the  domestic  fl- 
nanclng company  election  except  for  the 
fact  that  It  Is  a  foreign  corporation  In  the 
absence  of  such  a  provision,  the  foreign 
corporation  would  be  treated  as  "formed  or 
availed  at"  to  make  otherwise  taxable  ac- 
quisitions of  foreign  securities,  and.  accord- 
ingly, the  exclusion  for  direct  investments 
In  the  corporation  would  be  denied 

The  House  recedes  with  technical  amend- 
ments. 

Amendment  No  24  Under  existing  law.  a 
foreign  corporation  is  not  considered  a  for- 
eign issuer  with  respect  to  a  class  of  stock 
If  more  than  85  percent  i50  percent  if  traded 
on  a  national  securities  exchange  i  of  such 
class  was  owned  by  U  S  persons  prior  to 
July  19.  1963.  Only  tliose  shares  which  possess 
Identical  rights  In  the  control,  profits,  and 
assets  of  the  corporation  are  considered  to 
constitute  a  single  class  of  stock  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  provided  that  shares  which 
would  qxiallfy  except  for  a  restriction  as  to 
the  right  to  receive  dividends  for  a  specified 
period  shall  (upon  the  expiration  of  such 
period)  be  treated  as  Identical.  The  Senate 
recede*. 

W.  D    Mn.Ls. 
CEcn.  R  King.  ^^^ 
Halb  Bocos. 
JOHM  W.  Btrnes. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
f 
Mr.   MTT.T.S.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   yield   5 
minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  and  I  aslc  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  may 
speak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
often  heard  the  Speaker  make  reference 
t3  his  love  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  has  frequently  asserted  his  re- 
spect for  the  House,  and  spoken  in  its 
defense.  Like  the  Speaker.  I  too  respect 
the  House  as  one  of  the  great  institutions 
of  freedom. 

Yesterday,  in  a  nationwide  television 
hookup,  the  mayor  of  the  ill-fated  city  of 
Detroit,  the  former  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Leagxie  of  Cities,  made  a  frontal 
and  unwarranted  attack  upon  the  Con- 
gress. I  rise,  Mr.  Spetiker,  to  express  re- 
sentment and  help  let  the  truth  be 
known.  I  believe  we  must  all  undertake 
to  let  the  American  people  know  what 
the  attitude  of  the  Congress  is — especial- 
ly in  the  light  of  the  unprovoked  and 
indefensible  attack  which  has  been 
leveled  at  Congress 

The  mayor  of  Detroit  has  attacked 
Congress  on  previous  occasions,  but  his 
latest  assault  is  perhaps  the  most  ex- 
treme.   Hta   Inflammatory    words    have 


tended  to  create  discontent  and  incite 
violence.  Yesterday  was  no  exception. 

Detroit  is  one  of  the  most  favored  cities 
in  the  Nation  Who  can  say  but  that  the 
attitude  of  its  mayor  and  his  inflamma- 
tory words  over  the  months  were  not  in 
part  responsible  for  that  city  experienc- 
ing our  most  destructive  riot  of  the 
century? 

Having  failed  to  provide  peaceful 
leadership  in  his  own  city,  he  seeks  to 
w£ish  his  hands  by  making  a  whipping 
boy  of  the  Congress,  and  I  for  one  pro- 
pose not  to  let  the  matter  go  unanswered. 

One  would  think  from  reading  the 
remarks  of  the  mayor  that  the  Congress 
has  done  nothing  for  the  cities  and  has 
done  nothing  for  the  poor. 

He  speaks  of  rats.  He  has  shown  some 
interest  in  rat  extermination,  but  why 
did  he,  months  ago,  not  lead  a  spirited 
and  effective  campaign  to  enlist  the  help 
and  support  of  all  the  good  people  of  his 
city  m  a  successful  rat  extermination 
program?  Is  he  utterly  opposed  to  all 
forms  of  self-help  at  the  local  level? 

Can  he  only  look  to  Washington  for 
more  handouts''  Handouts  from  Wasli- 
ington  and  more  Federal  money  is.  seem- 
ingly, an  obsession  with  him.  Docs  he 
think  that  money  especially  Federal 
money,  is  the  answer  to  everything?  He 
does  not  seem  to  understand  that  lead- 
ership^— and  he  has  not  provided  it  in 
Detroit — he  does  not  seem  to  understand 
that  leadf'!>hip  and  di.^ciplme  are  more 
important. 

Mr  Speaker  thi.N  Congress,  since  1960, 
has  provided  $100  million  to  the  city 
of  Detroit  In  grant  reservations  for  urban 
renewal  One  wonders,  what  is  being  done 
with  tliat  moneys  Did  it  do  great  good.' 

One  would  think  from  many  of  the 
statements  m  the  press  that  the  Congress 
has  done  virtually  nothing  for  the  poor 
m  the  past  and  i.s  doing  little  or  nothing 
now  Let  us  inform  tiie  American  people 
on  this  i.ssue.  my  colleagues. 

The  mayor  yesterday  spoke  of  addi- 
tional violence  which,  he  said.  '  mi^ht 
lift  the  veil  off  the  eyes  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  "  Please  get  the  beam  out 
of  your  own  eyes,  Mr  Mayor,  before  try- 
ing to  get  the  mote  out  of  the  eyes  of 
this  body 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  denounce  these  flam- 
ntory  statements  which  were  televised 
nationally,  and  resent  his  arrogant  at- 
tack No  doubt  he  wants  to  defend  him- 
self from  his  own  leadership  gap  by  an 
unprovoked  assault  on  the  Members  of 
the  Congress. 

What  has  the  Congress  done  for  the 
poor? 

On  page  28  of  the  budget  message  of 
last  January',  the  President  shows  that 
for  benefits  and  services  which  aid  the 
poor,  the  current  fi.scal  1968  expenditure 
is  estimated  at  $25  6  billion. 

Nothing  for  the  poor.  Mr.  Speaker? 

The  corresponding  figure  for  fiscal 
1967  was  $22  billion  The  comparable 
amount  for  1960  was  only  about  a  third 
of  the  1968  amount. 

The  mayor  did  not  mention  these  tre- 
mendous sums.  Regretfully,  nobody  else 
has  recently  put  the  spotlit'ht  on  the  vfist 
spending  programs  which  Congress  has 
funded.  It  is  time  for  somebody  to  take 
note  of  what  Congress  Is  trying  t)  do  for 


the  poor.  We  are  not  required  to  lie  down 
or  hide  or  crouch  in  a  corner  as  though 
we  were  afraid  of  some  of  these  arrogant 
misrepresentations.  There  are  those  who 
do  not  want  the  people  of  the  Nation  to 
know  the  truth. 

Yes,  what  has  Congress  done  for  the 
poor  and  for  the  cities? 

For  housing  and  community  develoj:- 
ment,  for  example,  as  It  is  classified  in  the 
President's  1968  budget,  the  estimate  for 
1968  is  $3  billion.  That  is  five  times  what 
it  was  In  fiscal  1960.  The  House  has  made 
some  adjustments,  based  on  the  justifica- 
tions, but  it  has  provided  very  substan- 
tial sums — as  It  has,  in  fact,  in  previous 
years. 

For  the  model  cities  program,  which  is 
a  new  program  that  has  not  yet  gotten 
to  Its  feet,  we  have  provided  $237  million 
in  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  ccntle- 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  urban 
renewal  we  appropriated  in  the  Hou.^e 
this  year,  $750  million.  That  is  several 
times  what  the  appropriation  was  in  1960 
The  city  of  Detroit,  as  I  told  you,  has  re- 
ceived $100  million  for  urban  renewal 
since  1960  in  grant  reservations.  I  do  net 
know  how  much,  if  any,  of  it  went  up  in 
smoke  because  of  the  leadership  cat). 

For  this  year,  in  public  housing:,  the 
Hou.se  provided  S275  million,  which  is 
double  the  1960  level. 

For  urban  planning  grants,  the  House 
provided  $40  million  in  this  year's  bill 
This  is  many  times  the  1960  level 

For  open-space  land  grants,  the  House 
this  year  provided  $75  million,  a  new 
program  since  1960 

For  ma.ss  transportation.  $175  million 
has  been  provided 

For  water  and  .sewer  grants.  $165  mil- 
lion has  been  approved  this  year  by  the 
House 

Yet,  the  mayor  said  it  was  hard  to  get 
$75  million  from  the  Congress  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  summer 
programs  The  President  asked  for.  the 
$75  million  on  April  28  and  in  less  tffen 
a  month  the  bill  was  on  his  desk  provid- 
ing the  full  amount — a  month  before 
summer  began        , 

We  cannot  let  these  ill  wi.shers  who 
seem  to  be  unsatisfied  with  our  .system 
of  government  destroy  the  institution  of 
which  we  are  Members,  my  colleicues 

In  1962.  the  Congress  passed  the  Men- 
power  Development  and  Training  Act 
and  we  have  appropriated  in  this  House, 
this  year.  $394  million  which  will  provide 
for  280,000  trainees. 

For  grants  to  States  for  public  assist- 
ance, this  House  has  passed  appropria- 
tions for  fl.scal  1968  of  over  $4  billion. 
and  it  was  every  dollar  that  was  author- 
ized and  requested.  This  is  more  than 
twice  the  amount  appropriated  for  i960 
Is  this  niggardly,  Mr.  Speaker'' 

For  grants  to  the  States  for  maternal 
and  child  welfare,  this  Hou.se  this  session 
has  pa.s.sed  an  appropriation  of  $235  mil- 
lion—five times  what  it  was  in  1960— 
and  yet  we  are  attacked  by  this  arrogant 
mayor  who  failed  to  do  his  job  in  the 
city  which  elected  him.  And  he  wishes  to 
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remove  what  he  says  is  a  veil  over  the 
eyes  of  Members  of  Congress. 

For  educational  improvement  of  the 
handicapped,  this  House  has  passed  this 
year  an  appropriation  for  $53  million — 
every  dollar  that  was  requested. 

For  medical  research  and  training,  a 
protjrgm  of  long-term  but  nonethe]ess 
of  direct  benefit  to  the  poor  and  the 
disadvantaged,  this  House  passed  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  this  year  of  over  $1.4  billion, 
which  is  three  times  what  it  was  in  1960. 

And  yet  the  mayor,  in  an  attempt  to 
divert  attention  from  the  breakdown  in 
leadership  in  Detroit,  is  trying  to  make 
a  whippincr  boy  of  the  people  who  have 
done  pH  of  these  things  for  the  poor  of 
the  land. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  is  directly  aimed  at  helping 
the  di.sndvantaged  to  secure  a  better 
education.  The  mayor  did  not  mention 
that  This  House  has  passed  an  appro- 
priation for  over  $1.6  billion,  at  this  ses- 
sion, for  th's  program.  .And  yet  we  are 
dome  notr.ing  lor  the  poor?  How  misin- 
formed and  mi-leading  can  a  public  offi- 
cial, wno  was  formerly  the  head  of  the 
Natioiiai  League  of  Cities,  be?  Certainly 
.Mich  irrr>;ponsibility  deserves  a  rebuke, 
which  I  am  undertaking  to  give  today 
on  the  fioor  of  the  House. 

For  grants  for  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion sen'ices  and  facilities,  a  program 
obviou.sly  aimed  at  helping  the  disad- 
vantau;ed  to  participate  gainfully  in  our 
econom^-.  this  House  this  session  has 
provided  S3 11  million.  That  is  over  six 
times  the  amount  that  -was  appropri- 
ated in  1960.  And  yet  Congress  is  &\- 
liged  to  be  niggardly. 

There  are  those  who  think  we  are 
"oing  too  far  and  in  some  respects  we 
ATP.  m  the  opinion  of  many,  overextend- 
:n','  ourselves. 

Continuing  a  recitation  of  Federal 
benefits,  for  hot  lunches  this  callous 
Congress  has  provided — in  this  House,  at 
this  session — $400  million  for  school 
lunches  and  milk.  There  is  nothing 
heartless  about  that. 

We  have  approved  $300  million  this 
year  for  the  food  stamp  program  and 
other  food  distribution  programs;  $150 
million  for  loans  and  grants  for  rural 
water  and  waste-disposal  systems;  $400 
million  for  low-income  rural  housing 
loans;  and  $500  million  for  farmers' 
loans  to  produce  the  food  and  fiber  to 
feed  and  clothe  the  people  in  the  cities 
and  rural  areas  of  the  land. 

And  I  could  go  on,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  are  some 
calculating  individuals  who  would  under- 
take to  take  advantage  of  the  disgrace 
and  shame  into  which  our  Nation  has 
been  led  by  launching  a  campaign  for  a 
big  splurge  in  Federal  spending. 

Spending  is  not  the  answer  to  these 
problems.  But  this  does  not,  of  course, 
mean  that  we  should  abandon  our  ef- 
forts or  scuttle  worthwhile  programs. 
They  should  be  improved,  but  the  prob- 
lem is  not  one  of  dollars  but  of  discipline. 
Discipline,  self-respect,  and  some  degree 
of  law  and  order  enforced  on  the  local 
level  by  the  local  people  is  vital. 

The  more  we  have  appropriated  for 
these  programs,  the  more  violence  we 
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have  had.  This  refutes  the  Idea  that 
money  alone  is  the  answer  to  this 
problem. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  it  is  time  for 
cool  heads  and  it  is  a  time  to  nail  mi- 
warranted  attacks  on  the  Congress — an 
important  institution  of  freedom,  and 
the  best  hope  of  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  RJILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
10  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  be- 
fore us  the  conference  report  accom- 
panying H.R.  6098,  a  bill  that  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  March  of 
this  year  and  which  provides  for  a  2 -year 
extension  of  the  interest  equalization  tax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  face  a  number  of 
problems,  one  of  which  has  been  alluded 
to  today.  This  bill  deals  with  another 
problem  that  I  think  is  also  very  serious, 
the  balance-of-payments  deficit  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  by  itself  does  not 
provide  all  that  is  required  to  correct  the 
balance-of-payments  situation.  In  this 
legislation  we  are  only  attempting  to 
place  a  degree  of  control  over  the  pur- 
chase of  stocks  from,  and  the  lending  of 
money  to.  foreigners.  I  must  agree  with 
some  who  are  critical  of  other  aspects  of 
our  balance-of-payments  problem.  W^e  do 
not  seem  to  be  doing  enough  in  the  gov- 
ernment sector,  for  example.  Because  we 
are  not  doing  enough  there,  however,  is 
not  reason  in  my  opinion  to  discontinue 
the  degree  of  control  which  is  exercised 
through  this  legislation,  for  without  it  I 
think  the  problem  would  be  much  worse 
than  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1964  Congress  ap- 
proved the  Interest  Equalization  Tax  Act 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  balance-of- 
payments  position  of  the  United  States. 
The  act  imposed  a  temporary  excise  tax 
on  purchases  by  U.S.  persons  of  foreign 
stocks  or  debt  obligations  from  foreign 
persons.  The  purpose  of  the  tax  is  to  raise 
the  interest  cost  which  foreigners  must 
pay  in  order  to  obtain  capital  from  U.S. 
persons.  The  tax  rates  provided  by  the 
original  legislation — 15  percent  in  the 
case  of  stocks  and  long-term  bonds  and 
proportionately  less  in  the  case  of  short- 
term  bonds — were  designed  to  raise  the 
cost  to  foreigners  of  obtaining  capital  in 
U.S.  markets  by  the  equivalent  of  a  1 
percentage  point  increase  in  the  rate  of 
interest  paid  on  borrowed  funds. 

The  tax  has  made  the  U.S.  capital 
market  less  attractive  for  foreigners  and 
has  consequently  been  instrumental  in 
reducing  the  outflow  of  U.S.  private  cap- 
ital to  manageable  levels.  Had  outflows 
continued  at  their  pretax  pace,  it  might 
have  been  necessary  to  enact  more 
drastic  measures  to  protect  the  balance 
of  payments. 

Balance-of-payments  problems  have 
persisted,  however,  m  part  because  of 
the  demands  of  the  war  in  'Vietnam.  It 
became  apparent  that  it  was  necessary 
to  extend  the  life  of  the  interest  equal- 
ization tax  beyond  midnight  tonight,  the 
expiration  date  provided  by  existing  law. 
Therefore,  the  House  on  March  15  ap- 
proved this  bill,  H.R.  6098,  which  ex- 
tends the  tax  for  an  additional  2  years  or 
until  July  31. 1969. 

In  major  req^ects,  the  bill  agreed  to 


by  the  conferees  does  not  depart  from 
the  bill  passed  by  the  House.  The  bill  as 
reported  by  the  conferees  extends  the 
life  of  the  tax  until  July  31,  1969,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  House  bill.  Furthermore,  it 
authorizes  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  tax 
of  up  to  50  percent  above  the  present 
rates  to  insure  that  the  tax  will  remain 
effective  even  if  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  dififerential  between  U.S.  interest 
rates  and  interest  rates  in  other  devel- 
oped covmtries.  It  also  grants  the  Presi- 
dent tlie  authority  to  vary  the  rate  of 
tax  when  he  finds  such  a  change  is 
necessary  to  limit  total  acquisitions  by 
U.S.  persons  of  foreign  stocks  and  bonds 
to  a  level  consistent  with  the  balance-of- 
payments  objectives  of  the  United 
States.  Finally,  the  bill  approved  by  the 
conferees  contains  all  the  minor  perfect- 
ing amendments  approved  by  the  House. 

The  conferees  did  agree,  however,  to 
accept  two  important  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  House  bill  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  minor  amendments.  All  these 
amendments  are  germane. 

The  most  important  Senate  amend- 
ment agreed  to  by  the  conferees  is  one 
wliich  the  House  would  have  approved, 
I  am  sure,  liad  the  facts  been  available 
at  the  time  we  considered  the  bill.  I  re- 
fer to  the  Senate  amendment  which  pro- 
vides a  new  system  of  administration  de- 
signed to  prevent  evasion  of  the  tax  in 
connection  with  the  exemption  which  is 
provided  when  Americans  buy  foreign 
stocks  and  bonds  from  other  Americans. 

When  this  bill  was  considered  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  when 
it  was  before  the  House,  the  known  in- 
stances of  evasion  consisted  of  sporadic, 
crude  attempts  to  defraud  the  Govern- 
ment. Some  of  these  resulted  in  criminal 
prosecutions.  It  subsequently  came  to  the 
attention  of  the  Treasury,  however,  that 
evasion  was  being  carried  out  on  a  larger 
scale  and  in  a  more  organized  fashion 
by  persons  operating  in  foreign  coun- 
tries where  they  could  not  readily  be 
prosecuted  by  U.S.  authorities. 

These  persons  obtained  fraudulent 
certificates  of  American  ownership  from 
naive  Americans  resident  abroad.  These 
false  certificates  were  then  used  to  de- 
fraud the  Grovemment  in  sales  in  which 
foreign  stocks  were  sold  in  the  American 
market  at  the  premium  which  shares 
that  are  not  subject  to  tax  often  bring. 
The  fraud  was  perpetrated  in  part  be- 
cause smaller  American  brokers  relied 
upon  foreign  brokerage  firms  in  deter- 
mining whether  certificates  of  American 
ownership  were  legitimate. 

The  new  procedure  requires  that  an 
American  who  sells  foreign  stocks  must 
show  evidence  not  only  of  his  U.S.  citi- 
zenship but  also  that  any  interest  equali- 
zation tax  obligation  in  connection  with 
the  foreign  securities  has  been  paid.  A 
certificate  of  prior  American  ownership 
will  no  longer  be  enough  to  exempt  the 
transaction  from  tax.  Proof  of  compli- 
ance under  the  new  procedures  will  be 
given  in  the  form  of  a  validation  certifi- 
cate which  must  be  obtained  from  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  This  valida- 
tion certificate  will  not  be  necessary, 
however,  if  the  foreign  securities  are  pur- 
chased and  sold  through  a  group  of  des- 
ignated broker-dealers  that  have  agreed 
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to  comply  with  the  reporting  and  record- 
keeping regulations  connected  with  the 
system. 

The  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  this  new  system  because  they 
were  concerned  over  the  amount  of  eva- 
sion that  has  taken  place,  and  because 
they  are  advised  that  this  new  system 
will  put  an  end  to  It.  The  new  system  is 
preferable  to  other  solutions  which  have 
been  suggested  to  meet  the  problem.  It  Is 
preferable,  for  example,  to  Imposing  a 
tax  on  all  transactions  involving  foreign 
stocks  and  bonds.  There  is  no  reason  to 
tax  transactions  between  Americans 
since  these  transactions  have  no  effect 
on  the  balance  of  payments.  The  new  sys- 
tem is  also  preferable  to  a  complete  ex- 
emption from  tax  for  transactions  in- 
volving outstanding  foreign  securities. 
In  the  latter  case,  new  issues  would  be 
sold  to  foreigners  and  outstanding  issues 
would  be  sold  to  Americans.  In  this  way, 
the  sale  of  outstanding  securities  would 
be  substituted  for  the  sale  of  new  securi- 
ties to  Americans;  and  the  tax  would 
simply  be  avoided,  seriously  weakening 
its  balance-of-pajrments  unpact. 

The  second  Important  Senate  amend- 
ment agreed  to  by  the  conferees  concerns 
the  authority  granted  the  President  to 
vary  the  rates  of  Ux.  The  House  bill  au- 
thorized the  President  to  raise  the  rates 
of  tax  to  a  maximum  of  224  percent. 
That  is,  under  the  House  bill  the  Presi- 
dent could  raise  the  rates  of  tax  from  the 
equivalent  of  a  1 -percent  increase  in 
Interest  costs  to  foreign  borrowers  to  the 
equivalent  of  a  1  "^-percent  increase.  The 
President  was  authorized  to  impose  these 
higher  rates  when  he  found  it  necessary 
to  do  so  in  order  to  achieve  national 
balance-of-payments  objectives.  Once 
the  President  had  raised  the  rates  of  tax 
above  current  levels,  the  House  bill  per- 
mitted him  to  reduce  those  rates  at  such 
time  as  he  saw  fit  provided  he  did  not 
reduce  the  rates  below  the  level  of  the 
rates  in  force  at  the  present  time. 

The  Senate  gave  the  President  wider 
authority  to  vary  the  tax  rates.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  Senate  authorized  the  Pres- 
ident to  double  existing  tax  rates — that 
is,  to  raise  them  to  the  equivalent  of  a 
2-percent  increase  In  Interest  costs  to 
foreigners.  The  Senate  also  authorized 
the  President  to  vary  the  rates  anywhere 
between  zero  and  this  2-percent  equiva- 
lent. 

The  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
were  determined  to  retain  the  maximum 
rate  provision  contained  in  the  House  bill. 
We  prevailed.  The  Senate  conferees,  how- 
ever, remained  adamant  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  permitted  to  reduce  the 
tax  rates  below  existing  levels — even  to 
zero— if  he  finds  such  action  to  be  neces- 
sary to  the  achievement  of  our  balance- 
of-payments  objectives.  The  House  con- 
ferees receded  on  this  question. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  conferees 
therefore  grants  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  change  the  rates  of  tax  from 
the  present  1  percent  Interest  rate  equiv- 
alent to  an  interest  rate  equivalent  be- 
tween zero  and  IVa  percent.  Of  course, 
the  President  can  make  such  a  change 
only  when  he  finds  It  is  necessary  to  the 
achievement  of  our  balance-of-payments 
objectives.  Furthermore,  the  authority  1.^ 
limited  In  the  sense   that  distinctions 


cannot  be  made  between  types  of  for- 
eign securities.  The  existing  relation- 
ships between  the  tax  rates  on  foreign 
stocks  and  on  foreign  debt  obligations 
with  various  dates  to  maturity  must  be 
retained. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  grant  of 
discretionary  authority  to  the  President 
is  not  a  precedent  for  the  grant  of  simi- 
lar authority  in  connection  with  income 
tax  rates.  The  interest  equalization  tax  is 
a  regulatory  measure,  not  a  revenue 
measure.  It  is  more  closely  related  to  the 
exercise  of  the  monetary  authority  than 
to  the  exercise  of  the  taxing  authority. 
Grants  of  dlscretionaiT^  authority  have 
traditionally  been  more  frequent  in  the 
area  of  monetary-  policy.  Finally,  this 
grant  of  discretionary  authority  is  simi- 
lar to  authority  previously  granted  the 
President  under  the  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  to  apply  the  tax  to  bank  loans 
and  to  designate  less  developed  countries. 

The  other  Senate  amendments  wliich 
the  House  conferees  agreed  to  are  rela- 
tively minor,  and  can  be  summarized 
briefly.  In  three  ca.ses,  they  involve 
amendments  to  provisions  of  the  House 
bill. 

The  bill  approved  by  the  House  pro- 
vided an  exclusion  from  the  tax  with 
respect  to  debt  obliKatioiis  acquired  by 
Americans  in  connection  with  the  sale  of 
real  property  located  outside  the  United 
States  provided  the  seller  acquired  tJie 
property  on  or  before  JuJy  18,  1963,  the 
date  the  tax  was  first  imposed  The  Sen- 
ate extended  this  provision  to  exclude 
debt  obligations  acquired  by  an  estate 
or  by  the  heirs  of  a  decedent  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sale  of  foreign  real  property 
acquired  by  the  decedent  on  or  biefore 
July  18.  1963  The  Senate  also  extended 
the  provision  to  exclude  debt  obhgatlons 
acquired  by  a  trust  in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  foreign  real  property  transferred 
to  the  trust  by  an  American  who  acquired 
the  property  before  the  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  was  impo.sed  and  who  created  the 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  his  family. 

The  House  conferees  agreed  to  a  Sen- 
ale  amendment  which  reduces  the  pen- 
alty for  failure  to  file  timely  notice  of 
the  acquisition  of  new  Canadian  securi- 
ties. The  House  blU  had  provided  a  uni- 
form pensJty  of  5  percent  of  what  the  tax 
would  have  been  In  the  absence  of  the  ex- 
clusion for  new  Canadian  Issues  for  eswjh 
month  the  notice  was  late  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  25  percent  The  Senate  conferees 
reduced  this  penalty  to  I  percent  of  the 
tax  that  would  have  been  applied  but  for 
the  exclusion  for  each  month  the  notice 
is  late  up  to  a  msixlmum  of  5  percent. 
This  reduced  penalty  Is  reasonable  In  view 
of  the  fac-  that  the  failure  to  file  timely 
notice  In  no  way  affects  the  balance  of 
payments.  It  Is  also  apparent  that  some 
of  those  who  have  failed  to  file  timely 
notice  are  not  used  to  filing  Federal  ta» 
returns.  Some,  for  example,  are  tax  ex- 
empt Institutions. 

The  House  bill  provided  that  a  U.S. 
corporation  which  twrrows  funds  abroad 
and  uses  those  funds  to  finance  sales  by 
affiliated  domestic  companies  may  elect 
to  be  exempt  from  the  tax  with  respect 
to  debt  obligations  It  acquires  as  a  result 
of  these  business  activities.  The  exclusion 
was  only  to  apply,  however,  where  15  per- 
cent of  the  property  or  services  sold  con- 


sisted of  -UJ5.  property  or  the  services  of 
U.S.  persons.  The  Senate  made  several 
modifications  to  perfect  this  amendment. 
These  modifications  provide  greater  flex- 
ibility for  this  type  of  financing  arrange- 
ment. 

The  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
also  agreed  to  the  following  new  provi- 
sions added  to  the  bill  by  the  Senate. 

One  provides  an  exemption  for  debt 
obligations  acquired  In  connection  with 
export  transactions  guaranteed  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  or  similar  Govern- 
ment Instrumentality.  This  exemption 
broadens  a  provision  in  present  law 
which  provides  for  an  exclu.sion  only  If 
the  debt  obligation  Is  issued  by  the  im- 
porter. 

A  second  Senate  amendment  tightens 
up  the  definition  of  a  less  developed  coun- 
try corporation  to  make  sure  that  corpo- 
rations in  the  shipping  business  which 
are  owned  by  citizens  of  developed  coun- 
tries cannot  borrow  funds  free  of  tax  in 
the  United  States  simply  because  they 
have  their  ships  or  planes  registered  un- 
der the  flag  of  a  less  developed  country. 

Another  Senate  amendment  permits 
the  U.S.  offices  of  a  U.S.  securities  firm  to 
transfer  funds  earned  from  commissions 
on  business  generated  by  a  foreign 
branch  to  that  branch  free  of  tax. 

A  final  Senate  amendment  exempts 
from  tax  debt  obligations  which  are  re- 
acquired from  foreign  lenders  in  cases 
In  which  the  acquisition  of  the  obliga- 
tions was  initially  free  from  tax  because 
it  arose  from  certain  export-related 
transactions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  signed  the  conference  re- 
port. The  gentleman  from  Wi.sconsin 
[Mr.  Byrnes),  tlie  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  KiNGl,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  Boccsl.  and  I  also  signed 
it.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Curtis! .  the  fifth  conferee  on  the  part 
of  the  House,  did  not  sign  It.  He  is  not  for 
the  legislation  and  has  not  been  for  the 
legislation  since  Its  inception.  But  I  be- 
lieve even  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
will  agree,  when  he  takes  the  floor  to  dis- 
cuss the  conference  report,  that  If  this 
program  Is  to  be  continued  for  another 
2  years  these  amendments  which  we  pre- 
.sent  as  a  part  of  the  conference  report 
should  be  a  part  of  the  law.  They  correct 
some  inequities  that  have  developed  and 
have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  accept  the  conference  report,  be- 
cause I  believe  It  Is  the  best  that  could 
have  been  developed  from  the  conference 
with  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MILXS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me  on  this  rather  technical 
bill  we  have  before  us.  I  believe  that 
many  people  have  some  misconception 
about  the  purpose  of  the  bill  and  what 
Is  covered  and  what  is  not  covered.  That 
Is  the  reason  why  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  several  questions. 

My  own  Interpretation  l.s  that  we  are 
not  trying  to  affect  American  business 
particularly,  but  are  trying  to  stop  for- 
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elgners  from  coming  to  this  country  to 
borrow  at  lower  Interest  costs,  because 
of  their  high  rates  of  interest. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  two  or  three 
specific  questions  which  have  come  to 
my  attention?  These  are  hypothetical 
questions. 

Company  A  is  a  domestic  corporation 
orgaiilzed  in  1935.  and  all  of  Its  capital 
voting  stock  Is  owned  by  U.S.  citizens. 

Company  B,  a  foreign  corporation,  has 
been  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Com- 
pany A  since  1959. 

One  of  the  principal  stockholders  of 
the  domestic  parent  coriwratlon  is  a  U.S. 
estate  which  owns  over  10  percent  of  the 
common  voting  stock  of  the  domestic 
parent  corporation.  The  stock  was  owned 
by  the  decedent  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  Interest  Equalization  Tax  Act. 

This  estate  wishes  to  sell  and /or  trans- 
fer certain  foreign  assets  of  the  estate, 
consisting  principally  of  foreign  real  es- 
tate, to  the  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
the  domestic  parent  corporation  in  ex- 
change for  nonvoting  preferred  stock  to 
the  foreign  subsidiary.  The  foreign  as- 
sets were  owned  by  the  decedent  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  Interest  Equalization 
Tax  Act.  I  would  ask  whether  or  not  this 
transfer  by  the  U.S.  estate  of  its  foreign 
assets  to  the  foreign  subsidiary  for  non- 
voting preferred  stock  of  the  subsidiary 
would  be  subject  to  the  Interest  Equaliza- 
tion tax? 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  are  several  provi- 
sions contained  in  the  law  which  might 
be  applicable  to  this  hypothetical  case 
which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bow]  brings  to  our  attention.  Permit  me 
to  state  a  few  of  them. 

If  the  estate  owns  10  percent  or  more 
of  the  voting  power  of  the  subsidiary,  the 
direct  Investment  exclusion  would  be 
applicable.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  did 
say  that  the  estate  owned  10  percent  or 
more  of  the  voting  power? 

Mr.  BOW.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Now,  under  the  bill,  If  debt 
obligations  are  received  from  the  foreign 
subsidiary  in  connection  with  the  sale  of 
foreign  real  estate  acquired  by  the  dece- 
derffcJiefore  July  19.  1963,  the  tax  would 
not  apply. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  two  other  ques- 
tions, if  I  may  Impose  upon  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  further. 

Mr.  MILLS.  All  right. 

Mr.  BOW.  Again,  going  back  to  a  hypo- 
thetical question,  company  A  Is  a  domes- 
tic corporation  organized  In  1935  and  all 
of  Its  capital  voting  stock  Is  owned  by 
U.S.  citizens.  Company  B,  a  foreign  cor- 
poration, has  been  a  wholly-owned  sub- 
sidiary of  company  A  since  1959.  Com- 
pany B,  desires  to  borrow  $1.5  million 
from  U.S.  sources  and  the  loan  Is  to  be 
secured  by  a  first  mortgage  on  foreign 
real  estate. 

My  question  Is  this,  would  the  mort- 
gage loan  be  subject  to  the  Interest 
Equalization  Tax  Act? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  generally  would.  The 
gentleman  refers  to  one  of  the  typical 
types  of  cases;  the  borrowing  by  foreign 
entitles  of  U.S.  funds. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  and  if  I  may  go 


one  step  further,  if  the  domestic  parent 
corporation  borrowed  the  money  and  in 
turn  loaned  it  to  the  subsidiary,  would 
the  transaction  be  subject  to  the  interest 
equalization  tax? 

Mr.  MUXS.  It  generally  would  not  in 
that  instance. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  has  agtdn  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MILLS.  In  general,  when  an  Amer- 
ican firm  makes  a  loan  to  a  subsidiary 
of  its  own,  the  tax  does  not  apply. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  distingushed 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  and  say  the 
gentleman  has  clarified  some  very  im- 
portant questions  on  my  behalf. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hope 
that  the  House  will  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  of  comse, 
has  set  aside  its  work  on  the  social  secu- 
rity legislation  in  order  to  deal  again 
with  this  very  difficult  problem  of  our  in- 
ternational balauice  of  pajrments. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  problem  of  co- 
ordinating Uie  work  of  the  various  House 
committees  as  it  relates  to  a  single  issue 
is  so  little  advanced.  I  tried  to  bring  this 
matter  before  the  House  in  the  last  week 
In  discussing  two  other  matters  that 
bore  upon  this  same  issue — one  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  that  had  to 
do  with  further  restrictions  upon  finan- 
cial transactions  through  giving  the  Gov- 
ernment the  power  to  create,  in  effect,  a 
Government-sponsored  cartel  to  restrict 
the  private  financial  institutions  in  their 
Investments  abroad. 

And  the  other  was  the  extending  of 
the  Government  investments  abroad 
through  the  soft  loans  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  The  point 
I  was  making,  or  trying  to  make,  was 
that  we  need  have  some  syntheses  in  the 
Congress  in  regard  to  these  total  issues: 
In  this  instance  the  international  bal- 
ance of  payments,  in  the  other  instance, 
in  respect  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee work  on  social  security,  the  big 
problem  of  poverty  in  our  society.  Of 
course,  the  bulk  of  our  Federal  poverty 
programs  are  in  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  because  they  are  involved  in 
the  social  security  legislation. 

I  could  not  fail  to  remark  that  the 
complaints  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Mahon],  was  registering  against  the 
tactics  of  the  mayor  of  Detroit  were  es- 
sentially the  complaints  Republicans 
make  against  the  same  tactics  that 
President  Johnson  has  been  employing 
against  those  who  dare  oppose  what  he 
wants  to  spend  In  Federal  programs 
which  he  sajrs  will  solve  poverty.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  wants  to  throw  money  out 
In  exactly  the  same  way  that  he  now  ob- 
jects to,  when  mentioned  by  someone 
else. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahon  1  now  finds  that  someone  else  can 
engage  in  that  game;  namely,  the  mayor 
of  Detroit,  claiming  that  by  Just  throw- 


ing Federal  money  at  it,  you  can  solve 
It. 

So  we  have  a  dispute  not  between  those 
who  are  trying  to  get  at  the  bottom  of 
how  to  .spend  money  wisely  and  spend 
it  well  to  eliminate  poverty,  but  between 
those  who  have  the  same  technique  of 
just  throwing  Federal  money  at  it.  If 
anyone  dares  to  Interpose  a  suggestion 
that  they  might  look  at  the  Federal  pro- 
grams themselves,  to  see  if  any  were  well 
designed  in  the  first  place,  they  are 
promptly  accused  of  not  being  interested 
in  solving  the  problems  of  humanity  and 
the  problems  of  poverty. 

And  so  in  the  same  way  this  issue  be- 
fore us  in  this  conference  report  which 
is  supposed  to  be  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject of  International  balance  of  pay- 
ments, which  involves  less  developed  na- 
tions and  hiunan  beings  in  the  long  run, 
cannot  be  solved  by  throwing  Govern- 
ment money  at  It.  and  here  believe  me, 
there  is  ample  opportunity  to  seek  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  war  and 
peace  which  are  involved  in  these  inter- 
national transactions  of  finance  and 
trade  if  we  just  will  dig  into  the  details. 
And  if  we  do  not  pay  attention  to  the  de- 
tails we  are  not  going  to  come  up  with 
the  proper  solution  of  those  problems.  In 
the  same  way  that  the  administration 
has  tried  to  solve  the  poverty  problem  by 
throwing  money  at  it,  and  calling  it  in- 
humanity when  anyone  criticizes  this 
approach,  so  in  this  field  of  international 
balance  of  payments  we  find  the  admin- 
istration continuing  In  Its  program  of 
restricting  private  capital  investment 
abroad,  which  Is  one  of  our  pluses  In  the 
International  balance  of  payments,  and 
doing  nothing  about  Federal  spending 
programs  abroad.  In  fact.  I  should 
modify  that  to  say  actually  asking  for 
expansion  of  Government  programs 
abroad,  whether  it  is  foreign  aid  or 
whether  it  is  the  development  loans 
through  the  Inter-American  or  the 
Asiatic  Development  Bank,  or  whatever 
it  is. 

Now,  this  is  a  conference  report,  of 
course,  and  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Mn,LS].  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, has  pointed  out  that  I  have  op- 
posed this  legislation  from  its  inception, 
and  that  I  probably  would  say  some  of 
the  things  done  In  the  Senate  bill  were 
steps  forward.  Well,  in  a  sense  yes.  but 
In  a  larger  sense  no.  And  that  is  why  I 
oppose  the  conference  report  and  recom- 
mend that  it  be  turned  down. 

Mr.  MTT.Ta.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  had  reference  primarily.  I 
think,  to  the  amendments  in  the  Senate; 
that  the  amendments  were  germane  to 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes,  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  because  it  is  true  that  for 
years  I  have  argued  back  and  forth  in 
conference,  and  now  It  is  getting  to  be  a 
matter  of  a  little  levity,  which  I  enjoy, 
when  I  seek  to  determine  whether  the 
Curtis  formula  has  been  adhered  to.  In 
other  words,  whether  the  Senate  has  re- 
frained from  putting  nongermane 
amendments  on  bills  the  House  sends 
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over  to  the  Senate  I  am  happy  to  report 
to  the  House  that  everj-  one  of  the 
amendments  the  Senate  had  on  this  bill 
were  germane  to  the  bill,  so  there  is 
progress  In  this  area. 

Also  In  substance  in  a  very  modest  way 
these  amendments  would  make  a  ver>- 
bad  bill  seem  less  bad. 

Now.  why  would  I  oppose  the  confer- 
ence report  on  that  basis ' 

It  is  because  it  further  creates  the 
deception  that  by  patching  a  rotten  piece 
of  cloth,  we  thereby  are  doing  something,' 
so  we  thereby  can  rely  on  it.  Ln  other 
words,  put  these  good  pieces  of  cloth  on 
here  to  patch  it  up  is  actually  going  to 
keep  us  from  looking  to  the  source  of  the 
problem  so  we  can  correct  it.  It  distracts 
us,  it  beguiles  us.  and  it  does  no  real 
good. 

The  Senate  amendments  do  two 
things.  They  deal  with  the  following  But 
first  I  might  say  one  deals  with  a  matter 
which  was  not  presented  to  your  com- 
mittee In  late  Februarj-  of  this  year.  We 
were  told  tlien  by  the  administration 
that  this  act  had  proved  effective  £ind 
that  they  were  having  no  problems  to 
speak  of  in  compliance.  It  is  the  same 
story  we  have  heard  every  time  this  act 
has  been  presented  to  us  and  extended. 
because  this  is  a  temporary'  act — sup- 
posedly— presented  to  us  back,  when  was 
it.  in  1962,  as  a  method  of  meeting  the 
balance  of  payments. 

Since  the  House  acted  on  this  bill. 
however,  a  real  problem  of  enforcement 
has  been  revealed.  I  am  going  to  quote 
from  a  Washington  Post  editorial  that  I 
placed  in  the  Record  of  July  24,  1967. 
This  editorial  was  on  July  19  The  head- 
ing of  the  editorial  was  "A  Mischievous 
Tax" — referring  to  this  tax. 

Now  lam  quoting: 

Now  the  Treasury  reveals  '.here  Is  whole- 
sale evasion  of  the  lET  by  sharp  operators. 

Then  skipping,  it  says  further : 

The    Treasury     is    cor.frutiied    by    Illegal 

transactions  that  can  be  running  as  high  as 

$1  billion  a  year. 

In  our  conference  with  the  Treasurj- 
officials  in  attendance  on  this  particular 
bill,  or  on  this  particular  conference  re- 
port, the  Treasury  officials  under  some 
interrogation  by  those  of  us  at  the  con- 
ference, said  they  had  not  even  dreamed 
that  there  was  this  kind  of  evasion.  Well. 
there  is  a  real  question  about  their 
dreams  and  let  me  make  that  quite  clear 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  your 
committee,  your  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  has  had  no  opportunity  of 
digging  into  the  depths  of  this  whole- 
sale evasion  of  this  law  because  the 
Treasury  officials  did  not  present  it  to 
us. 

I  might  say  when  the  act  was  first 
passed  back  in  1962,  I  referred  to  it  as 
our  Berlin  wall  and  that  it  would  be  no 
more  successful  in  keeping  investment 
money  from  flowing  to  freer  climates  of 
investment  than  the  Berlin  wall  would 
keep  people  from  going  to  freer  climates 

As  they  close  up  one  tunnel  under  or 
one  place  to  go  over  or  where  they  had 
made  a  gap  in  the  wall,  others  would 
open  up. 

I  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
if  we  really  were  not  confronted  with  a 
kind  of  prohibition  law  such  as  we  ex- 


perienced in  this  country  in  the  twenties 
and  the  early  thirties,  in  other  words  a 
law  that  was  unenforceable,  ai^d  I  do 
believe  we  have  that  exact  situation 
What  it  does,  of  coui.->t'.  is  ptiiaiize  the 
proper  operators  and  those  who  try  to 
abide  by  the  law  Thuse  who  go  in  other 
direction.^  are  the  ones  who  benefit  by  it 
and  by  increasing  the  penalties  as  tiiis 
bill  does,  we  of  course  are  simply  in- 
creasing the  margin  on  which  the  illegal 
oiierators  can  proceed  or  .spur  let;itim ate 
operators  to  find  new  ways  of  avoiding 
the  elTect  of  the  law 

So  tlic  co.nference  report  before  us 
does  that.  It  seeks  to  close  the  latest  loop- 
hole. Let  me  mention  another  tiding 
too— another  point  that  was  made  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in 
Februarj-  on  the  issue  of  whether  this 
law  has  been  etTective  in  curbing  our 
international  deficits.  The  administra- 
tion said  it  had  been. 

In  the  two  debates  la.'^t  week  that  bore 
on  this  subject  of  the  balance  of  inter- 
national payments.  I  called  attention  to 
the  statistics  for  the  first  quarter  of  1967 
on  our  balance-of-payments  deficit. 
That  is  the  very  thing  this  law  .seeks  to 
improve.  This  Ls  its  sole  reason  for  en- 
actment. 

On  the  liquidity  basi.s — and  there  are 
two  ways  of  measuring  it — there  was  a 
•51.3  billion  deficit  :n  1966.  The  first  quar- 
ter of  1967  shows  a  ?2  2  billion  deficit  on 
an  annual  ba.sis.  So  very  clearly  there  is 
not  improvement  and  we  did  not  have 
these  figures  before  Ways  and  Means  in 
February  Had  we  had  them,  we  would 
have  been  asking  even  further  questions: 
Why  is  not  this  law  effective? 

But  on  the  official  reseffes  transac- 
tions basis,  which  is  the  other  way  of 
measuring  the  lnternati,5nal  balance  of 
payments,  and  the  one  that  the  admin- 
istration wanted  in  tliere  becau.se  in  the 
past  3  or  4  years  it  was  looking  less 
grim  than  on  the  liquidity  basis — last 
year  for  example,  it  was  a  plus  $225  mil- 
lion, but  in  the  first  quarter  of  1967  it 
shows  a  whopping  minus  $7.3  billion — 
why.  if  that  figure  had  been  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  members  of  the  committee 
would  never  have  recommended  an  ex- 
tension of  a  measure  like  this  which  has 
so  clearly  proved  to  be  ineffective 

As  the  gentleman  fropi  Arkansas  TMr. 
Mills!  ha.s  po-nted  out.  the  Senate 
amendment  would  setk  to  stop  this  new 
loophole,  this  new  eva.=:ion.  But  that  is 
what  we  have  been  doing  each  time. 
Each  time  we  come  in  here  and  plug  up 
a  new  one.  I  think  it  is  futile,  because  we 
are  dealing  with  a  rotten  piece  of  cloth. 

The  other  thing  that  disturbs  me 
equally  is  that  the  other  Senate  amend- 
ments make  a  few  more  legal  exceptions 
to  the  law.  One  of  the  amendments, 
which,  thank  goodness,  we  did  not  accept, 
w£is  limited  almost  to  a  single  company. 
But  these  are  exceptions  on  the  basis  not 
really  of  equity  becau.'ie  the  inequities  are 
n„ion  but  of  who  has  the  most  political 
muscle  to  come  in  before  Treasury  and 
sell  their  bill  of  goods,  or  before  the  other 
body.  Tho.se  who  do  not  have  the  political 
muscle,  small  businesses  and  others, 
would  not  be  able  to  obtain  the  exten- 
.sions.  Undoubtedly  we  are  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  inequity  in  this  act,  be- 


cause it  is  inequitous  across  the  board. 
Many  people  ha\e  no  way  of  coming  in 
liere  to  present  their  case. 

I  think  we  have  a  law  that  invites 
this  kind  of  operation:  this  invites  cor- 
ruption. I  am  not  saying  there  is  cor- 
ruption. I  say  It  invites  it. 

The  trouble  with  our  international 
balance  of  payments  is  not  private  in- 
vestment abroad.  This  is  a  plus  in  both 
Its  aspects.  The  first  aspect  is  the  return 
that  we  get  on  our  investment  portfolio 
abroad.  That  is  a  very  healthy  plus.  And 
becau.se  our  exports  exceed  our  imports, 
that  is  the  second  plus  we  have.  And  ex- 
ports are  based  upon  private  investment 
abroad,  restrict  private  investment 
abroad  and  you  restrict  our  exports. 
Actually,  by  pursuing  this  course  of  re- 
stricting private  investment,  you  are 
worsening  the  problem  of  international 
balance  of  payments.  Each  day  that 
pa.sses    makes    it    worse. 

The  problem  is  in  the  governmental 
sector  quite  clearly.  I  was  pleased  to 
have  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr 
Mills  I.  point  out  that  it  is  the  Govern- 
ment, Government  spending.  Govern- 
ment so-called  lending  or  investment 
abroad  where  the  trouble  lies.  Those 
are  not  loans,  these  40-year  thin 's  that 
the  development  banks  are  lending  out 
from  the  taxpayers'  money.  They  are 
thinly  disguised  grants,  not  even  soft 
loans. 

I  want  to  emphasize  again  that  I  am 
in  favor  of  the  theory  of  foreign  aid.  but, 
my  heavens,  not  with  the  poor  expendi- 
ture policy  the  administration  has  been 
pursuing  in  recent  years.  Reexamine  the 
Marshall  Plan  and  early  point  IV  and 
we  see  the  difference  between  disciplined 
and  well  planned  expenditure  and  just 
throwing  money  around. 

I  referred  to  the  problem  in  the  poverty 
program  in  context  with  foreign  aid.  I 
-said  that  the  essence  of  good  programs 
lie  in  good  expenditure  policy  properly 
disciplined.  We  are  considering  the  mat- 
ter of  policy  and  discipline  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee — and  I  want  to 
commend  the  chairman — the  concept 
of  welfare  is  to  get  people  on  their 
economic  feet,  not  to  keep  them  in  wel- 
fare. Money  carefully  spent  can  put 
them  on  their  feet.  Money  extravagant- 
ly spent  can  keep  them  in  welfare. 

And  so  also  the  program  of  foreign 
aid.  which  is  a  form  of  welfare.  It  should 
be  designed  to  put  nations  on  their 
economic  feet,  not  to  put  them  on 
permanent  welfare.  If  we  just^row 
Federal  money  at  these  problems,  we  will 
worsen  the  problems  of  individuals  who 
are  poverty  stricken  and  we  will  worsen 
the  problems  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries. I  think  we  have  done  so,  regret- 
tably, in  both  instances. 

We  ought  to  vote  down  this  measure. 
We  ought  to  go  back  to  considering  our 
expenditure  policies  and  the  discipline 
or  lack  thereof  in  them,  when  foreign 
aid  comes  out,  when  Public  Law  480 
comes  out,  and  when  these  various  de- 
velopment banks  come  to  us  for  more 
money,  and  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
We  should  look  carefully  over  their 
expenditure  programs.  This  will  move 
us    toward    the    solution    of    the    '^r\- 
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ous  problem  we  have  in  an  internation- 
al balance  of  payments.  Let's  get  on  with 
this  job  and  not  make  matters  worse  by 
restricting  the  plusses  we  have,  namely 
our  private  investments  abroad,  through 
poorly  conceived  and  poorly  executed 
programs  like  this  misnamed  interest 
equalization  tax. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  quote  excerpts  from  a  speech 
given  by  J.  W.  Keener,  president  of  the 
B.F.  Goodrich  Co.,  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Manufacturing  Chemists  Associa- 
tion. Inc..  dated  June  8.  1967.  The  entire 
speech  is  well  worth  reading,  but  the 
parts  I  wish  to  emphasize  are  as  follows: 
Balance  of  Payments  in  PERSPEcrrvE 

Le-iving  the  deficit  period  before  1958  to 
lilsiory.  I  win  confine  my  remarks  to  the 
more  ri>cent  period.  1958-66,  and  to  the  fu- 
ture outlook.  During  thes^  past  nine  critical 
years.  1958-66,  the  uninterrupted  string  of 
deficits  has  totaled  $24  blUion.  These  have 
been  financed  by  a  ma?sive  build-up  in  U.S.A. 
liabilities  to  foreigners  and  by  a  loss  of  $3.3 
billion  of  our  nation's  gold  supply.  I  hate  to 
itiink  of  wiiat  such  another  nine  years  would 
do,  not  only  to  the  International  financial 
integrity  of  the  United  States,  but  to  the 
economic  stability  of  the  entire  world. 

In  its  international  fin.incial  transactions, 
every  nation  has  areas  that  create  deficits 
and  areas  that  create  surpluses.  It  Is  the 
overall  net  that,  over  the  long  pull,  must  be 
in  balance. 

PRIVATE    DEFICIT    CATEGORIES    NAMED 

Por  the  United  States  the  largest  net  pri- 
vate deficit  category  is  that  of  overseas  travel 
and  transportation  costs,  which  really  in- 
clude government  cost.s  for  these  services,  as 
well.  Over  the  past  nine  years,  this  category 
has  cost  us  $10.7  billion  In  total  net  outflow. 

A  second  major  private  deficit  category  Is 
that  of  Investments  in  stocks,  bonds,  and 
notes  of  foreign  businesses  and  governments 
made  by  American  Investors  and  Investing 
Institutions.  During  the  past  nine  years,  the 
income  received  from  such  Investments  has 
fallen  short  of  new  funds  Invested  overseas 
by  $8.5  billion. 

A  third  private  sector  deficit  is  that  of  in- 
vestments by  foreigners  in  the  stocks,  bonds. 
and  notes  of  American  businesses  and  gov- 
ernmental bodies.  For  the  past  nine  years, 
the  Income  remitted  to  these  foreign  Inves- 
tors has  exceeded  the  sum  of  their  new  in- 
vestment in  the  U.S.A.  by  some  $2.5  bUUon. 

Other  private  sector  remittances.  Including 
personal  gifts  and  private  funds  depyosited 
abroad,  have  totalled  about  $9.1  billion  In 
the  past  nine  years.  Altogether,  in  the  abive 
named  categories,  the  private  sector  has  de- 
veloped a  rather  sizable  nine  year  deficit  of 

830.8  billion. 

PRIVATE  BUSINESS  PICTURE  BRIGHT 

But  What  has  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy  brought  in  in  the  way  of  Inter- 
national financial  surpluses?  This — the  area 
of  private  business — is  the  brightest  one  of 
the  whole  picture. 

First,  the  excess  of  our  exports  over  our 
imports  for  the  last  nine  years  has  totalled 

138.9  billion.  This,  alone,  has  exceeded  all  of 
the  private  sector  deficits  by  more  than  $8 
bUlion. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Add  to  this  private  sector  gain  of  $8  plus 
billion  the  excess  of  income  from  American 
direct  Investments — plants,  branches,  sell- 
ing companies,  etc.— over  our  new  Invest- 
ment outflows  to  establish  or  expand  such 
businesses.  This  excess  has  totalled  $8.7  bil- 
lion over  the  past  nine  years,  bringing  the 
private  sector  surplus  to  at>out  $16.8  billion. 
Then  add  to  this  the  excess  of  services  in- 
"^°™^— t«chnical  fees,  royalties,  etc —over 
the  outgo  for  such  services — a  nine  yea.-  .o.;i: 


of  $10.2  billion — and  the  private  sector  total 
surplus  for  this  period  has  reached  $27  bil- 
lion. 

PUBUC    SECTOB    DEFICT    $61    BILLION 

I  Indicated  earlier  that  our  nine  year  Inter- 
national balance  of  payments  deficit  had 
totalled  $24  billion.  I  have  Just  stated  that 
our  nine  year  private  sector  surplus  was 
$27  billion.  This  adds  up  to  a  public  sector 
deficit  of  $24  billion  plus  $27  billion,  or  $51 
billion. 

I  am  intimately  familiar  with  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  foreign  economic  gifts 
and  grants.  I  am  equally  familiar  with  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  foreign  military  sup- 
port, gifts,  and  grants.  I  am  sympathetic 
with  many  of  the  arguments  In  favor  of 
aiding  the  developing  nations  to  realize,  to 
the  extent  they  can,  the  potentials  that  some 
of  our  social,  political,  and  economic  theore- 
ticians visualize  for  them. 

But  my  main  thesis  is  this.  The  United 
States  should  do  as  much  as,  in  the  long 
run.  It  can  economically  afford  to  do.  We 
should  expect  and  require  other  nations  to 
pick  up  a  larger  share  of  the  burden.  We 
should  see  to  it  that  the  total  burdens  are  not 
too  large,  year  by  year,  for  the  economically 
able  nations  to  afford.  And,  by  all  means  we 
should  avoid  the  overspending  by  the  pub- 
lic sector  that  will  topple  the  world's  eco- 
nomic pyramid,  of  which  the  United  States 
stands  at  the  base. 


U.S.    EXPORTS    EXCEED    IMPORTS 

The  major  siu-plus  In  America's  interna- 
tional balance  of  payments  is  the  excess  of 
our  exports  over  our  imports.  This  surplus 
is  being  threatened  from  two  sides.  One  of 
these  is  the  combined  result  of  the  shortage 
of  labor — due  to  our  low  birth  rates  between 
1928  and  1948 — and  the  legally  monopolistic 
position  of  unions  which  has  been  created  by 
legislation,  plus  misinterpretation  of  that 
legislation  by  both  the  NLRB  and  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  Inevitable  result  of  this, 
as  we  all  know,  is  exorbitant  Increases  in  em- 
ployment costs  and  less  competitive  U.S.A. 
export  prices  in  relation  to  our  foreign 
antagonists. 

The  other  threat  to  export  growth  arises 
from  limitations  on  direct  Investment  abroad. 
We  are  presently  tied  by  the  cords  of  the 
"Voluntary"  Program  which  limits  us  to  ever 
more  restrictive  allowances.  It  does  urge  us 
to  invest  abroad  by  borrowing  abroad  at.  until 
recently,  considerably  higher  interest  rates, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  It  urges  us  to  rein- 
vest less  of  our  foreign  earnings  and  remit 
more  In  dividends. 

To  the  extent  that  such  restrictions  limit 
or  curtail  foreign  Investments,  we,  as  a  na- 
tion, are  injured  in  two  ways.  The  first  Is  that 
our  excess  oX  Interest  and  dividend  Income 
over  direct  Investment  outflow  will  stop 
growing,  even  though  It  has  nearly  doubled 
in  the  last  nine  years. 

AFFILIATES    IMPORTANT    TO    U.S.    EXPORTS 

More  Important,  however.  Is  the  deterring 
effect  the  lack  of  direct  Investment  will  have 
on  the  surplus  of  our  American  produced 
exports  over  foreign  produced  imports.  De- 
partment of  Commerce  studies  show  that 
about  25','o  of  all  U.S.A.  goods  exported  go  to 
or  through  U.S.A.  direct  Investment  affiliates. 
In  1966,  42%  of  all  goods  exported  by  The 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Company  were  ordered  by  our 
own  affiliates,  mainly  for  resale.  In  fact,  our 
company's  exports  In  1966  were  26%  higher 
than  they  were  in  1965,  and  all  of  the  increase 
came  from  our  foreign  affiliates.  To  the  extent 
that  "voluntary"  or  compulsory  controls 
limit  our  direct  Investments,  to  that  extent 
we  are  limiting  future  balance  of  payment 
surpluses,  both  In  the  form  of  Income  and 
fees  from  such  Investments,  and  In  the  form 
Of  export  surpluses  that  such  investments 
generate. 


RESTRICT     COVERNilENT     SPENDING 

While  these  and  other  measures  can  aid 
considerably  over  future  years  in  reducing 
our  net  balance  of  payments  deficits,  they 
cannot  do  the  whole  job.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, as  the  consistent  creator  of  the 
largest  share  of  our  deficits,  must  do  more 
than  it  has  done  so  far  to  contain  its  appe- 
tite for  spending  abroad. 

While  the  government  normally  spends 
heavily  to  maintain  multitudinous  civilian 
offices  and  activities  abroad,  its  largest  con- 
trlbuUons  to  our  balance  of  payments  defi- 
cits arise  from  economic  assistance  and  mili- 
tary spending  abroad. 

Insofar  as  possible,  we  must  reduce  or 
eliminate  economic  assistance  to  countries 
that  are  financially  able  to  stand  on  their 
own  feet.  I  think  it  is  not  only  fair,  but 
necessary,  to  require  foreign  countries  to 
document  their  needs  and  meet  sound  re- 
quirements for  aid.  Further,  where  aid  is 
provided,  we  should  Insist  that  larger  pro- 
portions be  tied  to  expenditures  in  this  coun- 
try. Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
this  area,  but  more  can  be  done.  Finally, 
we  must  continue  to  insist  that  those  na- 
tions that  have  profited  from  earlier  U.S.A. 
assistance  must  assume  a  larger  share  of  the 
total  burden.  The  United  States  cannot  af- 
ford to  be  the  welfare  agency  of  the  non- 
communist  world. 

In  the  area  of  military  spending  and  as- 
sistance abroad,  I  am  convinced  that  we 
cannot  afford  the  cost  of  maintaining  such 
large  military  forces,  families,  and  military 
services  abroad,  particularly  In  Western  Eu- 
rope. Where  such  forces  are  essential,  they 
should  be  kept  to  minimum  numbers  and 
we  should  continue  to  twist  the  arms  of  the 
nations  benefited  to  make  military  equip- 
ment purchases  from  us  to  the  full  extent 
of  our  troop  maintenance  costs. 

Our  military  expenditures  overseas  in  1966 
amounted  to  $3.6  billion.  However,  our  sales 
of  military  equipment  and  supplies  brought 
in  $900  million,  leaving  a  net  military  deficit 
of  $2,7  billion.  We  have  heard  considerable 
talk  about  the  adverse  effect  on  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  of  our  increased  military 
expenditures  in  Vietnam.  Information  on 
the  1967  Vietnam  balance  of  payments  bur- 
den is  not  available,  but  our  1966  military 
spending  deficit  was  no  greater  than  In  the 
1957-58-59-60  period.  And  we  can  still  do 
things,  as  I  said  earlier,  to  spend  less  else- 
where as  we  have  to  spend  more  In  Vietnam. 
I  would  guess  that,  by  this  time,  you  have 
surmised  that  I  think  the  Federal  govern- 
ment must  exercise  a  good  deal  more  re- 
straint in  its  foreign  spending  and  commit- 
ments if  we  are  ever  to  regain  a  sound  and 
continuing  payments  balance.  As  vigorous 
and  productive  as  the  U.S.  economy  Is,  Its 
back  Is  not  strong  enough  yet  to  carry  the 
balance-of-payments  load  being  Imposed 
upon  it. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin I  Mr.  Byrnes  1. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  I  look  at  the  issue  before  us,  it  is 
not  a  question  of  whether  or  not  we 
should  have  an  interest  equalization  tax. 
That  issue  was  before  the  House  earlier 
this  year,  when  we  passed  the  bill  which 
went  to  the  Senate.  The  Senate  added 
some  amendments,  and  we  are  now  deal- 
ing with  the  conference  report. 

As  a  conferee.  I  look  at  my  obligations 
simply  in  terms  of  making  sure  that  the 
agreement  reached  with  the  Senate  on 
the  differing  texts  of  the  legislation  was 
appropriate. 

I  must  report  back  to  the  House  that 
I  think  the  House  conferees  did  a  splen- 
did job  in  preserving  the  House  positions 
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on  the  crucial  decisions.  For  Instance,  the 
Senate  Increased  this  tax  by  a  maximum 
of  200  percent  rather  than  the  150  per- 
cent Tnp.TlTniim  provided  for  by  the  House 
bill.  In  conference,  the  House  prevailed 
on  its  version  of  the  increase. 

We  did  yield  to  the  Senate  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  discretionary  authority  of  the 
President.  The  House  gave  the  President 
discretion  to  vary  the  rates  between  100 
and  150  percent  of  the  rates  In  present 
law.  Under  the  Senate  provision,  the 
President  was  given  discretion  to  vary 
the  rates  between  zero  and  200  percent 
of  the  rates  in  existing  law.  Under  the 
conference  report  we  bring  back,  the 
President  is  given  discretion  to  vary  the 
rates  between  zero  and  150  percent  of 
those  in  existing  law.  Consequently,  the 
President  can  reduce  this  tax  below  either 
the  current  level  or  the  level  that  is  pro- 
jected by  this  legislation. 

I  must  say  as  far  as  the  merits  of  the 
program  are  concerned,  I  have  a  very 
serious  question.  I  opposed  the  legislation 
when  it  was  first  put  on  the  books.  How- 
ever, a  majority  decided  that  it  was  a  tool 
that  was  advisable  to  use  in  coping  with 
our  balance-of-payments  problem. 

In  1965,  the  administration  proposed 
legislation  extending  the  tax.  It  Is  my 
attitude  at  that  time  that  since  this  tool 
vas  then  In  use,  it  would  worsen  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments problem  to  repeal  it. 
The  administration  had  not  focused  on 
the  basic  causes  of  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem,  and  they  still  are  not 
focusing  the  real  causes.  But  since  we 
have  the  problem,  it  seems  to  me  this 
legislation,  as  distasteful  a  tool  as  it  is 
So  me,  still  provides  a  tool  if  its  repeal 
vMuld  cause  a  worsening  of  the  situation. 
Therefore,  the  basic  merits  of  the  bill 
are  not  really  before  us.  The  question  Is: 
Is  this  conference  report,  the  agree- 
ment we  have  been  able  to  work  out  with 
the  Senate,  an  appropriate  one?  If  I  were 
to  Judge  the  bill,  I  would  say  we  have 
a  better  bill  today,  as  we  bring  back  this 
conference  report,  than  when  it  left  the 
House.  Some  provision  to  close  the 
abuses  that  have  been  discovered  have 
been  added,  and  I  think  we  have  changed 
the  law  to  avoid  certain  inequities  which 
the  law  now  produces,  but  which  neither 
the  Congress  nor  the  executive  branch 
anticipated.  Some  of  those  inequities 
have  been  corrected  by  this  legislation. 

So.  I  support  this  conference  report. 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
MathusI. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  for  yielding  me  this 
time  to  comment  briefly  on  this  confer- 
ence report  and  the  subject  of  the  con- 
ference report,  which,  of  course.  Is  the 
bill  itself.  I  see  two  objections  to  the  bill : 
First,  it  is  ineffective  in  practice:  and 
second.  In  my  Judgment  at  least,  It  Is 
wrong  In  principle. 

So  far  as  the  question  of  the  ineffec- 
tiveness of  the  bill  In  practice  Is  con- 
cerned. I  would  certainly  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  who  did  point  out  In  his 
statement  a  few  minutes  ago  the  fact 
that  the  bill  and  this  tax  are  not  having 


the  kind  of  impact  on  internallonal 
transactions  and  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments which  was  anticipated.  Therefore, 
since  it  is  an  Ineffective  measure,  there 
is  a  very  serious  question  that  It  should 
be  continued  on  our  books. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  tax  and.  in 
fact,  the  effect  of  it,  was  the  subject  of 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  for  July  19.  which  was 
printed  in  the  Concressional  Record  of 
July  24.  at  page  19885.  In  that  editorial 
the  tax  was  described  as  "an  ill-dis- 
guised, partial  devaluation  of  the  dollar." 

The  editorial  is  entitled  "A  Mischie- 
vous Tax."  The  conclusion  of  the  edi- 
torial comes  to  this  point: 

To  the  extent  that  the  lET  Is  effective. 
It  Inhibit*  the  Integration  of  international 
capital  markets  and  perpetuates  the  very 
Interest-rate  differentials  that  force  foreign 
borrowers  into  this  market.  To  the  extant 
that  It  Is  evaded,  and  it  surely  will  be.  the 
lET  will  engender  demands  for  additional 
bureaucratic  controls. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
pointed  out,  the  only  alternative  to  the 
Congress  year  by  year,  as  we  continue 
this  tax,  will  be  to  run  around  plugging 
up  the  loopholes. 

Now  let  me  say  a  word  as  to  the  prin- 
ciple involved  here,  because  I  believe  it  Is 
perfectly  clear  this  Is  a  bill  Intended  to 
Impose  Federal  controls — Federal  con- 
trols on  capital. 

I  believe  we  have  to  devote  a  little  at- 
tention to  the  rising  degree  of  control 
we  are  witnessing  in  this  country.  Just  the 
other  day  we  found  it  necessary  to  Im- 
pose wage  controls  on  our  railroad  work- 
ers. Day  by  day  those  who  follow  the 
commodity  markets  and  observe  the  op- 
erations of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
see  them  very  effectively  controlling 
crises  In  the  commodity  market.  On  oc- 
casion we  see  the  basic  items  in  our 
economy,  such  as  steel,  controlled  by  the 
white  heat  of  publicity  from  the  White 
House. 

We  can  observe,  in  this  perspective, 
the  other  vital  segments  of  our  economy, 
such  as  pension  plans  and  investment 
trusts,  which  are  in  the  target  area  for 
Federal  controls. 

No  one  likes  Federal  controls.  You  do 
not  like  them.  I  do  not  like  them.  The 
American  people  do  not  like  them. 

If  we  have  a  war,  either  a  hot  or  a 
cold  war.  which  makes  controls  neces- 
sary, then  of  course  I  admit  we  have  to 
bow  to  that  necessity.  But  Federal  con- 
trols of  this  .sort  should  be  debated  fully 
and  should  be  understood  fully.  They 
should  not  only  be  advertised  as  tem- 
porary but  should  be  repealed  and  re- 
moved when  they  are  ineffective  or  out- 
moded. 

As  I  said,  we  may  have  to  accept  .some 
degree  of  control  in  times  of  national 
danger,  but  these  controls  should  not  be 
creeping  controls  They  should  not  be 
things  which  gradually  build  up  without 
warning  until  all  of  a  .sudden  we  find 
our  economy  is  in  harness.  They  should 
be  only  such  limited  restrictions  as  we 
deliberately  and  prudently  deem  abso- 
lutely neces.sary 

I  submit.  Mr  Speaker,  this  is  not  the 
case  m  this  matter  of  the  Interest  equali- 
zation tax  It  l.s  a  control  on  capital  It 
1.S  an  ineffective  measure  for  Improving 


the  balance  of  payments.  Therefore,  the 
conference  report  on  this  subject  should 
be  rejected. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  dlstingiilshed  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Al- 
bert]. 


NOTWITHSTANDING  THE  ADJOURN- 
MENT OF  THE  HOUSE  UNTIL  TO- 
MORROW, THE  CLERK  BE  AU- 
THORIZED TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES FROM  THE  SENATE  AND 
THE  SPEAKER  BE  AUTHORIZED 
TO  SIGN  ANY  ENROLLED  BILLS 
AND  ^INT  RESOLUTIONS  DULY 
PASSeSbY  THE  TWO  HOUSES  AND 
POUND^TRULY  ENROLLED 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwlthstand- 
Irig  the  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
tomorrow,  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  from  the  Senate  and 
that  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign 
any  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolutions 
duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  why  Is  this  necessary? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  pklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Because  the  very  con- 
ference report  we  are  considering  is  one 
of  the  matters  that  would  have  to  be 
signed  today  should  the  House  get 
through  before  the  matter  is  engrossed 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  a  closing  comment 
on  the  conference  report  which  Is  now 
pending  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  opinion  that  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  of  us 
that  the  act  with  which  this  conference 
report  deals,  whether  it  be  considered 
good  or  bad,  will  expire  at  midnight  to- 
night unless  this  legislation  Is  passed  by 
favorable  vote  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  March 
It  l.s  now  back  before  the  House  at  this 
late  hour  because  of  delays  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
precise  results  would  be  If  suddenly  we 
had  no  means  of  controlling  the  volume 
of  Investments  by  American  citizens  In 
the  shares  and  debt  obligations  of  for- 
eign corporations.  However,  I  think  that 
there  would  be  an  additional  outflow  oj 
American  dollars,  an  outflow  that  would 
have  a  bad  effect  upon  an  already  bad 
balance-of-payments  situation.  Thus.  I 


would  hope  that  the  House  will  readily 
agree  to  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  therefore,  I  move  the  pre- 
vious question  on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  ,' 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonim 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  224,  nays  83,  not  voting  125, 
as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  190] 
YEAS— 224 


Abemethy 

Adams 

Albert 

Annunzlo 

Arends 

Asbmore 

AsplnaU 

Ayres 

Bates 

Battln 

BeU 

Bennett 

BeTUl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blanton 

Boggs 

Bov 

Brademaa 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson 

Burton.  Calif. 

Bush 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wl«. 

CabeU 

Cahlll 

Carter 

Casey 

aark 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Colmer 

Connan 

Cowger 

Culver 

Daddarto 

Daniels 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

EUberg 

Erlenborn 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Parbsteln 

Pascell 

Pelghan 

Ptsher 

Flood 

Plynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Fraser 

Prledel 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Fuqua 


Oall&anaklB 

Oathlnga 

Oettys 

GUbert 

Gonzalez 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gubser 

Gude 

Halleck 

HamUton 

Hanley 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hun  gate 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.O. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kyros 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Long.  La. 

McCarthy 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McFall 
McMillan 
Machen 
Mahon 
Marsh 

Matblas,  Calif. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Meskin 
Michel 
Miller,  Calif. 
Mills 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 


Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Natcher 

NlchoU 

O'Hara.  lU. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  O*. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

PettU 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Price,  m. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Rallsback 

RandaU 

Rees 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

St.  Onge 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

SkublU 

Slack 

Smith.  low* 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stelger.  WU. 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

VlRorlto 

Waldte 


Walker 

Wampler 

Watts 

White 

Wliltener 


Adair 

Belcher 

Berry 

Betts 

Blackburn 

Bolton 

Bray 

Brown.  Mlcb. 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Cederbeig 

Clawson,  Del 

Oont* 

Curtis 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Duncan 

Edwarda,  Ala. 

Each 

Gardner 

Goodell 

Ooodllng 

Gross 

Grover 

Haley 


Whltten  Yates 

WUson.  Toung 

Cbarlea  H.       Zablockl 
Wylle 
Wyman 

NATS— 88 

Hall 

Hammer- 
achmldt 
Hansen,  Idalio 
Harsh* 
Harvey 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
King,  N.T. 
Kleppe 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 

Langen 
Uoyd 
McClory 
McCullocta 
MacGregor 
Martin 
Matlilaa.Ud. 
May 

MUler,  Ohio 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 
Moore 

Mone,  Mass. 
MoBher 
Myers 
PoUock 


Price.  Tex. 

Reld,  ni. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Baylor 

Schadeberg 

Scberle 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Springer 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Taft 

Talcott 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Utt 

Whalen 

WldnaU 

Williams.  Pa. 

Winn 

WoIS 

Wydler 

Zlon 

Zwach 


NOT  VarWQ — 126 


Abbltt 
Addabbo 
Anderson.  HI. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Baring 
Barrett 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brasco 
Brock 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burton.  Utah 
Button 
Carey 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
Conable 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Davis.  Oa. 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Donohus 
Dorn 
Dwyer 
Eshleman 


Fallon 
Flndley 
Flno 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Frelingbtiysen 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Qumey 
Hagan 
Halpem 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Hawkins 
Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 
HelstosU 
Howard 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jones,  Mo. 
Kastenmeler 
Kornegay 
Kupferman 
Laird 
Landrum 
Lipscomb 
Long.  Md. 
Lukens 
McClura 
McBwen 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mailllard 
Morgan 
Morton 
Murphy,  N.T. 


Nedzi 

Nelsen 

NU 

O'Konskl 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Pepper 

PhUbln 

Plrnle 

Purcell 

Quillen 

Rarlck 

Relnecke 

Resnick 

Rhodes,  Arts. 

Roblson 

Ronan 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

St  Germain 

Scheuer 

Slsk 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Stafford 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Taylor 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tlernan 

UdaU 

Waggonner 

Watklns 

Watson 

WhaUey 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Miss. 

WUlls 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wright 

Wyatt 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Aztzona  for,  with  Mr.  Wat- 
son against. 

Mr.  Laird  for,  with  Mr.  Kupferman  against. 

Mr.  Stafford  for.  with  Mr.  Baring  against. 

Mr.  Corbett  for,  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota  against. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  for,  with  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  Illinois  against. 

Mr.  MalUlard  for,  with  Mr.  Brock  against. 

Mr.  O-Nelll  of  MMMChusetta  for,  with  Mr. 
Cuiuiingham  against. 

Mr.  H«bert  for,  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl  against. 


Mr.  Waggonner  for.  with  Mrs.  Dwyer 
against. 

Mr.  Brasco  for,  with  Mr.  Flndley  against. 

Mr.  Wyatt  for.  with  Mr.  Flno  against. 

Mr.  Dent  for,  with  Mr.  Prelinghuysen 
against. 

Mr.  Phllbln  for,  with  Mr.  Fulton  of  Penn- 
sylvEinla  against. 

Mr.  Donohue  for,  with  Mr.  Halpem  against. 

Mr.  Boland  for,  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Mas- 
sachusetts against. 

Mr.  Barrett  for,  with  Mr.  Lipscomb  against. 

Mr.  Addabbo  for,  with  Mr.  Morton  against. 

Mr.  Garmatz  for,  with  Mr.  Relnecke  against. 

Mr.  Gialmo  for,  with  Mr.  Sandman  against. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  for,  with  Mr.  Roblson 
against. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Watklns  against. 

Mr.  Carey  for,  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson 
against. 

Mr.  Celler  for,  with  Mr.  Cleveland  against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  for,  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain  against. 

Mr.  WUUam  D.  Ford  for,  with  Mr.  QulUen 
against. 

Mr.  Fallon  for,  with  Mr.  O'Konskl  against. 

Mr.  Gallagher  for,  with  Mr.  Nelsen  against. 

Mr.  Morgan  for,  with  ££r.  Buchanan 
against. 

Until  further  notice. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Taylor  with  Mr.  WhaUey. 

Mr.  Kastenmeler  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Landnmi  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Winiams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  Burke 
of  Florida. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Gumey. 

Mr.  SUk  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  WUlls  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  PurceU. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Olbbons  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Hagan. 

Stephens  with  Mr.  Roush. 

Hanna  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 


Mr 
Mr. 

ton. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Irwin  with  Mr.  UdaU. 
Ichord  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 


Mr.  MacGREGOR  and  Mr.  BRAY 
changed  their  votes  from  yea  to  nay. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTE^ro 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  desiring 
to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days  to  ex- 
tend their  remains  on  the  conference  re- 
port Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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BANKING  COMMITTEE  ENCOUR- 
AGED BY  SBA  REPORT  ON  RIOT 
AREAS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Streaker.  I  ask 
unammous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  k;entleman  from 
Texas? 

There  wais  no  objection 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing the  Banking  and  Cuirtncy  Commit- 
tee met  In  executive  session  to  hear  from 
the  newly  appoint'-d  Small  Bu.^ines.s  Ad- 
ministrator, Mr.  Robert  Moot,  concern- 
ing that  agencv  s  activities  to  aid  small 
businessmen  in  the  riot  areas  of  this 
Nation. 

The  committee  was  greatly  encour- 
aged by  the  report  given  by  Mr.  Moot. 
He  said  that  SBA  has  some  $200  million 
in  Its  disaster  fund  and  an.ither  S250 
million  in  its  regular  business  loan  pro- 
gram. He  also  repeated  what  had  been 
stated  over  the  weekend  that  SBA  would 
immediately  begin  making:  disaster  loans 
in  the  Detroit  area  He  pledged  that  he 
would  give  full  consideration  to  making 
disaster  loans  in  the  otlier  riDt  areas 
These  disaster  loans  carry  a  3-percent 
interest  rate  and  car.  range  as  high  as 
30  years  in  maturity  The  loans  are  for 
rebuilding  of  damaged  small  businesses 
as  well  as  homes  that  were  damaged  by 
the  riots.  The  loans  will  cover  only  that 
portion  of  the  loss  which  was  not  in- 
sured. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  financial  insti- 
tutions In  the  riot  areas  will  participate 
with  SBA  in  making  these  disaster  loans 
so  that  SBA's  funds  can  be  used  to  a 
greater  advantage.  Mr  Moot  reported 
that  the  Insurance  industry  indicated  to 
him  this  morning  that  it  would  honor  all 
of  its  Insurance  commitments  in  the 
riot  areas  and  would  not  seek  to  find 
loopholes  in  existing  policies.  He  added 
that  the  insurance  industry  estimates 
the  Insured  loss  In  Detroit  alone  to  run 
some  $200  million. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee feels  that  there  arc  adequate  laws  on 
the  books  at  this  time  to  provide  loans 
to  small  businessmen  and  homeowners 
in  the  disaster  areas  Htwcvct.  we  will 
continue  to  look  at  this  problem  to  make 
certain  that  all  po.ssible  approaches  are 
covered. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Moot.  Acting  Admin- 
istrator today  but  who  will  be  Adminis- 
trator commencing  tomorrow,  issued  a 
release  on  the  hearing,  which  is  Inserted 
herewith: 

Nrw  SBA  AoMiNisiRAioR  CosiMEirrs  on 
HXAKINC  This  Morning  Concerning  Dis- 
Asm  RetiiT  FOR  smml  Business  in  Riot 
Torn  Cities 

Robert  C.  Moot,  .\ctlng  .\clmlnlstrator  of 
the  Small  Buslnesw  AdmtnUtrdiioa.  reported 
to  the  House  BanJcing  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee In  a  special  Executive  Session  todtty 
on  the  aaslBtance  available  from  the  Agency 
to  the  people  of  Detroit  who  have  sutTered 
losses  aa  a  result  of  tne  riuts  there  last  week 
On  Saturday.  Pr-'sidiMi-  Johnson  directed 
that  SBA  Implement  Its  disaster  authority 
In  Detroit. 

Committee  Chairman.  Wrlijht  P-rman  an- 
nounoed  the  specl.il  meeting  last  Thursday 
to  determine  actions  necessary  to  help  the 
small  businessmen  .md  others  who  have  been 
devastated  as   i  result  of  recent  rlota. 


Mr.  Moot,  who  takes  over  SBA  as  Admin- 
istrator tomorrow,  reported  to  the  Commit- 
tee th.il  the  SBA  Regional  Director  in  Ut'- 
triut,  Robert  Phlllip.s,  had  been  In  constant 
communication  with  President  Johnson's 
personal  representative  on  the  scene.  Cyrus 
Vance,  and  that  the  Agency  is  prepared  to 
support  expanded  activity  In  Detroit  as  the 
needs  require.  SBA's  "Disaster  LoarLs"  are 
.available  to  cover  loss  of  property  which  Is 
n.it  covered  by  Insurance.  The  "Disaster 
Loins  "  available  may  be  granted  for  periods 
up  to  30  years  If  the  individual  situation 
7/  irrants  at  an  Interest  rate  of  3';. 

Chairm.in  P.uman  made  It  clear  that  the 
Cammlttec  would  do  all  possible  to  support 
any  needs  that  SBA  might  require  Mr  Moot 
indicated  to  the  Committee  that  the  Agency 
did  not  foresee  any  necessity  for  further 
Ifttiolatlve  authr-ri'v 


AUTHORIZING  THE  NATIONAL  AD- 
VISORY COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL 
DISORDERS  TO  COMPIX  THE  AT- 
TENDANCE AND  TESILMONY  OF 
WITNESSES  AND  THE  PRODUC- 
TION OF  EVIDENCE 

Mr.  CORM.AN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  cun.sent  tor  the  immediate 
con.sideration  of  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion 'S.J  Rvs  98'  authorizm;:?  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Dis'.jrders  to  compel  the  attendance  and 
tealiniony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  evidence 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
f  jrnia'' 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  ob.iec.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  sponsor  of  this  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion if  under  this  unanimous-consent 
request  the  gentleman  proposes  to  yield 
time,  and  how  much  time  is  to  be  taken 
in  the  consideration  thereof 

Docs  the  gentleman  from  California 
propose  to  yield  for  any  questions  con- 
ceniing  the  Senate  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  CORMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California 

Mr.  CORMAN  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  yield  for  questions  in  order  to  explain 
the  joint  resolution  to  the  best  of  my 
ability 

Mr  GROSS  How  much  time  does  the 
gentleman  proixxse  to  take  on  this 
resolution'' 

Mr.  CORMAN  Mr  Streaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  such  time 
as  is  necessary  to  explain  it  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  membership  of  the  House. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Sjieaker.  a  parlia- 
mentaiT  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquirv' 

Mr  GROSS  How  much  time  will  be 
taken  on  this  Senate  joint  resolution'' 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  if  the 
unanimous-consent  request  is  granted, 
the  resolution  comes  before  the  House 
under  the  5-minute  rule 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Stieakcr.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  !.•>  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia • 


There  was  no  objection 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  J3int  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

S.J.  RE5.  98 
Joint    resolution    authorizing    the    N.<tlonal 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  D;ijr<iers  to 
compel   the  attendance  and   testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  e"ic',ence 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houtc  o'  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  oi  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a;  for  t!.e  pur- 
poses of  this  Joint  resolution,  the  term  ■  Com- 
mission" means   the  Commission  app  inted 
by  the  President  by  Executive  Order  11365 
dated  July  29.  1967 

(b)  The  Commission,  or  any  member  ol 
the  Commission  when  so  authorized  by  the 
Commission,  shall  have  power  to  issue  sub- 
penas  requiring  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witne.sses  and  the  production  of  any 
evidence  that  relates  to  any  matter  under 
Investigation  by  the  Commission  The  Com- 
nusslon,  or  any  member  of  the  Commission 
or  any  agent  or  agency  deslgi.ated  'oy  the 
Commission  for  such  purpose,  nias  adniinls- 
ter  oaths  and  arhrm.itlons,  e.xamlne  wntnesses 
and  receive  evidence  Such  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  evi- 
dence may  be  requlretl  from  any  place  within 
the  United  States  at  any  deslgi-.ated  place  o: 
hearing 

I  c  I  lu  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey 
a  subpena  Issued  to  any  person  'inder  sub- 
section (b),  any  court  of  the  Un.'.ed  St.itps 
within  the  Jtirlsdlctlon  of  which  the  tnqiury 
is  carried  on  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  said  person  guilty  ol  cor.tum.'.cy  or 
refusal  to  obey  is  found  or  resides  or  trans- 
acts bu.siness.  upon  application  by  the  Com- 
mission shall  have  jurisdiction  to  Issue  to 
such  person  an  order  requiring  such  person 
to  appear  before  the  Commis.sion  .ts  mem- 
ber, agent,  or  agency,  there  to  pr'jduce  evi- 
dence if  so  ordered,  or  there  to  give  testi- 
mony Vouching  the  matter  under  investiga- 
tion of  in  question:  and  any  failure  to  obey 
such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by 
said  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

id)  Process  and  papers  of  the  Commission. 
Its  members,  agent,  or  agency,  may  be  .served 
either  upon  the  witness  in  person  or  bv  regis- 
tered mall  or  by  telegraph  or  by  leaving  a 
copy  thereof  at  the  residence  or  principal  of- 
fice (ir  place  of  buslnes.s  of  the  per>on  required 
to  be  served  The  verified  return  by  the  in- 
dividual so  serving  the  same.  se'Mng  forth 
the  manner  of  such  service,  shail  be  proof 
rif  the  same,  and  the  return  post  office  receipt 
or  telegraph  receipt  therefor  when  registered 
and  mailed  or  telegraphed  as  afore.said  shai: 
be  proof  of  service  of  the  same  Witnesses 
summoned  before  the  CummUsslon.  its  mem- 
bers, agent,  or  agency,  shall  be  paid  the  same 
tecs  and  mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  m 
courts  of  the  United  States,  and  witnesses 
whoBp  dep'jsltlons  are  taken  and  the  persons 
taking  the  same  shall  severally  be  entitled  v 
the  same  fees  as  ;ue  paid  for  like  services 
In  the  courts  of  the  United  States 

I  e )  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  at- 
tending and  testifying  or  from  prixluclng 
brjoks,  records,  correspondence  documents. 
or  other  evidence  In  obedience  to  a  subpena. 
un  the  ground  that  the  testimony  or  evidence 
required  of  him  may  tend  to  incriminate 
him  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture, 
but  no  Individual  shall  be  prosecuted  or  sub- 
jected to  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  i except 
demotion  or  removal  from  office  i  for  or  on 
account  of  any  transaction,  matter,  or  thing 
concerning  which  he  Is  compelled,  after  hav- 
ing claimed  his  privilege  against  self-in- 
crimination, to  testify  or  produce  evidence, 
ex.:ept  that  such  Individual  so  testifying  shall 
not  be  exempt  from  prosecution  and  punish- 
ment for  perjury  committed  In  so  testifying 
if)  All  process  of  any  court  to  which  ap- 
plication may  be  made  under  this  Act  may 
be  served  in  the  Judicial  district  wherein  the 
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person  required  to  be  served  resides  or  may  be 

found. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  sV)eaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  appointed  an  11-man  Com- 
mission to  study  the  problems  of  civil 
disorders  in  this  Nation.  'We  met  with 
the  President  on  Saturday,  the  11  of  us, 
and  discussed  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  it  was  advisable  to  ask  for  sub- 
pena powers.  We  were  unanimous  in  our 
decision  that  we  should  request  that  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  body  has  passed 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  98,  which  giants 
tills  authority. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POOL.  Can  the  gentleman  from 
California  state  to  the  membership  of 
the  House  as  to  who  shall  issue  the  sub- 
pena and  what  method  the  subpena  is 
to  be  issued? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Yes;  (b)  of  the  reso- 
lution reads  as  follows: 

The  Commission,  or  any  member  of  the 
Commission  when  so  authorized  by  the  Com- 
mission, shall  have  power  to  Issue  subpenas 
requiring  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  any  evi- 
dence that  relates  to  any  matter  under  in- 
vestigation by  the  Commission. 

Which  would  mean.  I  assume,  in  the 
event  there  were  a  dispute.  However,  I 
hope  the  majority  of  the  Commission  can 
authorize  one  of  the  members. 

Mr.  POOL.  Can  any  one  member  of  the 
Commission  is.sue  a  subpena? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  If  he  is  designated  to  do 
so,  or  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  POOL.  How  does  It  read?  It  does 
not  say  that,  does  it? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  It  says  the  Commission 
or  any  member  of  the  Commission  when 
so  authorized  by  the  Commission,  and  I 
would  assume  that  that  would  mean 
when  "Authorized  by  a  majority  of  the 
Commission,  can  issue  a  subpena,  and 
that  he  ■ft-ould  then  hold  that  authority 
as  long  as  it  was  authorized. 

Mr.  POOL.  The  gentleman  is  satisfied 
that  it  is  spelled  out  sufficiently? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Yes. 

I  woiild  observe  also  that  this  is  iden- 
tical with  the  subE>ena  power  which  was 
issued  to  the  Warren  Commission.  There 
are  those  here  who  served  on  that  Com- 
mission, and  they  might  be  able  to  en- 
lighten us  on  whether  or  not  it  operated 
well  with  them  or  not.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia yielding  at  this  point.  I  believe  this 
resolution  is  appropriate  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  the  gentleman  just  mentioned 
that  it  is  identical  to  the  resolution  which 
was  approved  by  the  Congress  at  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  Warren 
Commission  in  early  December  1963,  in 
which  the  subpena  power  was  given, 
and  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  use 
that  power  in  light  of  the  fact  there  may 
be  some  witnesses  who  would  not  desire 


to  help  the  Commission  in  its  investiga- 
tion. 

The  existence  of  the  subpena  power 
was  a  very  beneficial  one  to  the  Warren 
Commission  in  that  most  witnesses,  if 
not  all,  appeared  volimtarily.  I  believe 
the  act  that  we  had  the  authority  was 
somewhat  persuasive  in  securing  the  full 
cooperation  of  all  witnesses.  As  I  look 
at  the  individuals  who  may  be  called  by 
the  new  Commission,  it  is  my  impression 
that  the  Commission  may  need  the  help 
of  the  subpena  power  if  these  individuals 
are  to  testify.  For  that  reason,  and  based 
on  my  experience  as  a  member  of  the 
Warren  Commission,  I  wholeheartedly 
support  favorable  action  on  this  particu- 
lar resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  add  a  postscript? 
I  hope  and  trust  that  the  activation  of 
this  particular  Presidential  Commission 
does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  con- 
gressional action  in  m^ny  of  these  areas, 
or  on  a  joint  House-Senate  basis.  I  have 
faith  in  the  Commission  that  has  been 
appointed  by  the  President,  but  time  may 
be  of  the  essence,  and  committees  of  the 
Congress,  or  a  joint  House-Senate  com- 
mittee, may  be  in  a  better  position — and 
I  say  "may  be" — to  act  immediately.  For 
this  reason  I  hope  the  appointment  of 
the  Commission  and  the  giving  of  thiis 
authority  does  not  preclude  any  congres- 
sional activity  in  specific  fields,  or  in  the 
broadest  of  areas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  has  the  Commission  laid 
down  any  ground  rules  for  its  ovra  con- 
duct up  to  this  point. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  No,  we  have  not.  We 
have  had  one  meeting.  We  met  with  the 
President  and  he  outlined  to  us  what  he 
expected  from  us.  We  will  meet  again 
tomorrow  morning  at  9  o'clock. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  In  passing  this  resolu- 
tion, we  would  be  acting  on  the  assump- 
tion, as  stated  by  the  gentleman,  that  a 
majority  of  the  Commission  would  con- 
trol the  Issuance  of  subpenas,  but  with- 
out knowledge  of  what  constitutes  a  quo- 
ram.  or  any  other  details  of  that  kind; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  That  Is  correct.  But 
I  would  observe  that  the  President  indi- 
cated to  us  before  we  accepted  that  he 
expected  us  to  attend  all  of  the  Commis- 
sion meetings  and  Impressed  upon  each 
of  us  the  Importance  of  attendance  at  the 
meetings.  I  would  be  hopeful,  therefore, 
that  we  would  have  the  proper  attend- 
ance as  we  proceed  In  our  investigations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  few  weeks  ago  Vice 
President  Humphrey  made  a  speech  in 
New  Orleans,  I  believe,  in  which  he  made 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  if  he  were 
living  in  a  slum  he  would  be  constrained 
to  resort  to  some  of  the  force  and  vio- 
lence that  we  have  been  seeing  around 
the  country.  I  noticed  on  one  of  the  wire 
services  a  few  minutes  ago  that 
Humphrey  now  says  in  effect  at  Boston 
that  the  Congress  has  been  derelict  in  its 
duty.  I  am  sure  Humphrey  did  not  hear 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  [Mr. 
Mahon]  earlier  this  afternoon  when  he 
made  his  splendid  speech  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  which  was  directed 
to  the  attention  of  the  mayor  of  De- 
troit. Mich.,  who  also  has  seen  fit  to 


castigate  Congress  for  its  alleged  slow- 
ness. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  someone  calls 
the  attention  of  the  Vice  President  to  the 
speech  made  this  afternoon  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mi-.  Mahon]  and  it 
would  be  my  hope  that  the  investigating 
Commission  would  find  it  advisable  to 
call  the  Vice  President  and  find  out  what 
he  means  by  some  of  these  speeches  and 
statements  he  is  making.  If  necessary, 
and  if  the  House  sees  fit  to  grant  the  au- 
thority requested  this  afternoon,  in  the 
absence  of  a  voluntary  appearance,  per- 
haps the  Commission  should  subpena 
him.  The  Vice  President  seems  to  have 
no  scruples  in  urging  certain  people  to 
take  to  the  streets  and  no  scruples  about 
lambasting  Congress.  The  Commission, 
if  it  functions  properly,  ought  to  hear 
him  explain  these  activities. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  am  con- 
strained to  remark  in  view  of  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  pre- 
viously that  it  appears  that  there  will  bs 
a  committee  or  committees  of  the  House; 
and  a  committee  or  committees  of  the 
Senate;  and  possibly  a  joint  committee 
of  the  House  and  Senate — all  of  whom 
will  be  investigating  the  same  subject 
matter  and  all  of  whom  will  have  the 
right  to  subpena  witnesses. 

Now  you  are  suggesting  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Commission  will  also  have 
the  right  of  subpena.  It  seems  to  me,  it  is 
very  likely  that  the  subpenas  will  cross 
and  that  witnesses  will  be  subjected  to 
testifying  by  at  least  five,  or  possibly  five, 
committees,  investigating  the  same  sub- 
ject matter:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  It  may  be  that  there 
will  be  particular  information  that  all  of 
these  bodies  will  have  to  have.  I  would 
think  that  this  is  the  kind  of  inquiry  that 
would  really  get  into  almost  every  phase 
of  our  domestic  problems  in  this  field.  I 
am  sure,  for  example,  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  the  problems  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  deals  with 
and  handles  are  concerned  with  problems 
of  civil  disorder. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  al- 
most every  day  is  grappling  with  these 
problems.  Every  committee  has  to  deal 
with  these  problems.  Perhaps  there  may 
be  a  special  conunittee  making  inquiries. 
I  believe  that  this  Presidential  Commis- 
sion is  sound  and  I  believe  that  they  need 
the  subpena  power  and  that  we  would  do 
our  best  not  to  harass  witnesses. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
resolution  and  I  hope  that  it  is  imani- 
mously  agreed  to.  This  will  serve  a  good 
public  purpose  and  I  urge  its  adoption 
by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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ADDITIONAL  GROUP  LIFE  AND 
ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  FOR  FEaD- 
ERAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  caU  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H  R. 
11089)  to  amend  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  additional  group  life 
insurance  and  accidental  death  suid  dis- 
memberment Insurance  for  Federal  em- 
ployees, and  to  strengthen  the  financial 
condition  of  the  employees'  life  Insur- 
ance fund,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  In  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  foUows : 

CoNTimzNCX  Rrpo«T  (H.  Rept   No.  513) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing Totee  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  <rf  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R 
11080)  to  amend  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
to  provide  additional  group  life  Insurance 
and  accidental  death  and  dismemberment 
Insurance  for  Federal  employees,  and  to 
strengthen  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Employees'  Life  Insxirance  Fund,  having  met. 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
foUows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following: 

"That  (a)  section  8704(a)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"■(a)  An  employee  eligible  for  insurance 
is  entitled  to  be  Insured  for  an  amount  of 
group  life  insurance  plus  an  equal  amount  of 
group  accidental  death  and  dismemberment 
inmiranoe,  in  accordance  with  the  following 
schedule;  which  schedule  shall  be  auto- 
mAtlcaUy  extended  correspondingly  when- 
ever the  rate  of  annual  pay  assigned  by  sec- 
tion 6313  of  this  title  to  positions  of  level  n 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  Is  increased: 


••(b»    Section  8707  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows 
•••|8707.  Employee   deduciious.    withholding 

"  'During  each  period  In  which  an  em- 
ployee is  Insured  under  a  policy  of  Insurance 
purchased  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
under  section  8709  of  this  title,  there  shall  be 
withheld  from  the  pay  of  the  employee  his 
share  of  the  cost  of  his  group  life  Insurance 
and  accidental  death  and  dismemberment  In- 
surance. The  amount  withheld  shall  be  at  the 
rate,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  half  cent,  of  60 
percent  of  the  level  cost  of  each  $1,000  of  In- 
surance, as  determined  by  the  Conimlsslon  ' 

"(c)  SecUon  8708(a)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•'  '(a)  For  each  period  In  which  an  em- 
ployee Is  insured  under  a  policy  of  Insurance 
purchased  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
under  section  8709  of  this  title,  an  amount 
equal  to  40  percent  of  the  level  cost,  blb  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission,  of  the  Insurance 
shall  be  contributed  from  the  appropriation 
or  fund  which  is  used  by  pay  him  V 

"Sbc.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after  the  six- 
tieth day  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  but  shall  have  no  effect  In  the  case 
of  any  employee  who  died,  was  finally  sepa- 
rated, or  retired  before  such  date  of  enact- 
ment. In  the  case  of  an  employee  who  dies  or 
retires  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending  Im- 
mediately before  the  effective  date  of  such 
amendments,  the  amount  of  Insurance  shall 
be  determined  as  If  such  amendments  were  In 
effect  during  such  period." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

TKADDEUS   J.    DULSKI, 

Davh)  N   Henderson, 
DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels, 
Robert  J.  Corbett, 
James  T.  Brothili., 
Managers  on  the.  Part  of  the  Home. 
Mike  Monronet. 
Ralph  W.  Yarborouch. 
Prank  Carlson, 

HlRAII  L.  FONC, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hovise 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11089)  enllUed  "An 
Act  to  amend  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  additional  group  life  insurance  and 
accidental  death  and  dismemberment  insur- 
ance, and  to  strengthen  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  Employees'  Life  Insurance  Fund," 
submit  the  following  statement  in  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  amd  recommended  in  the 
accompanying  conference  report. 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  of  the  House  bill 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserted  a  sub- 
stitute text.  The  committee  of  conference 
recommends  that  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate with  an  amendment  which  is  a  substi- 
tute for  both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
emiendment  and  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Except  for  technical  and  minor  drafting 
changes,  the  differences  between  the  House 
bill  and  the  subetltute  agreed  to  In  con- 
ference are  set  forth  below 

The  insurance  schedule  contained  In  the 
House  bill  was  geared  prcn^reselvely  to  $1,000 
of  insurance  coverage  for  each  $750  multiple, 
or  portion  thereof,  of  annuaj  salary. 

"The  Insurance  schedule  contained  In  the 
Senate  amendment  provided  a  minimum 
$10,000  amount  of  Insurance;  $2,000  addi- 
tional Insurance  coverage  for  employees 
earning  over  $8,000;  limiting  employees 
earning  over  $27,000  to  $30,000  of  coverage. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  amendment  by  pro- 
viding a  minimum  $10,000  amount  of  insur- 
ance for  employees  earning  $7,500  or  less. 


The  House  bill  established  the  employee's 
share  of  the  cost  of  each  $1,000  Insurance  at 
60  percent  of  the  total  level  cost,  adjusted 
to  the  nearest  half  cent.  It  provided  for  a  like 
adjustment  In  other  than  bi-weekly  pay 
periods. 

The  Senate  amendment  established  the 
employee's  share  of  the  cost,  likewise,  at  80 
percent,  but  did  not  provide  for  adjust- 
ment to  the  nearest  half  cent. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill,  but  strikes  out  the 
second  sentence  of  such  provisions  as  non- 
essential. 

The  House  bill  provided  that  the  agency 
contribution  t)e  computed  at  two-thirds  of 
the  amounts  contributed  by  employees. 

The  Senate  smiendment  provided  that  the 
agency  contribution  be  equal  to  40  percent 
of  the  total  level  cost  of  the  Insurance. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate provision,  deeming  It  to  be  consistent, 
for  administrative  purposes,  with  the  Intent 
and  effect  of  the  House  provision. 

THAODEUS     J.     DULSKI. 

David   N.   Hendebson, 
DOMINICK     V.     DANnxs, 
Robert  J.  Corbett, 
James  T.  Brothiu.. 
Managers  of  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  unani- 
mous adoption  by  the  Senate-House  con- 
ferees of  this  excellent  legislation  Is,  In- 
deed, a  tribute  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Retirement,  Insurance, 
and  Health  Benefits. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  subcommittee 
members  for  their  cooperation  and  In 
keeping  faith  with  Federal  employees  In 
a  matter  that  is  of  vital  Importance  to 
them  and  their  families.  Particularly  do 
I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Dulski]  for  his  dedication  to 
the  merits  of  this  bill,  and  the  energies 
expended  by  my  fellow  conferees  in 
bringing  before  the  House  a  compromise 
that  will  slgnlflcantly  overcome  the  in- 
adequacies and  financial  deficiencies  of 
the  Federal  employees'  group  life  in 
surance  program. 

This  legislation  will  fulfUl,  to  a  marked 
extent,  the  Insurance  needs  of  employees 
earning  less  than  $7,500  by  providing  a 
minimum  policy  of  $10,000,  and  Improv- 
ing by  33  percent  the  coverage  of  em- 
ployees earning  over  $7,500,  while  real- 
istically relating  maximum  coverage  of 
$40,000  to  present-day  salary  levels. 

Not  only  will  it  provide  for  full  financ- 
ing of  the  Improved  benefits  by  a  3  to  2 
cost-sharing  formula,  but  eliminate  the 
recurring  $40  million  deficiencies  In  the 
insurance  fund. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  11089,  as  amended, 
offers  an  answer  to  the  objectives  of  a 
meaningful  and  progressive  life  insur- 
ance program.  I  urge  its  unanimous 
approval. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  AND  THE  IM- 
PROVED HEALTH  OF  THE  NATION 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 


tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKE31.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  President  Johnson 
made  one  of  his  many  visits  to  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  to  praise  the 
assembled  doctors  and  researchers  for 
the  tremendous  Job  they  are  doing  In 
finding  causes  and  possible  cures  for 
diseases  such  as  measles,  cancer,  stroke, 
and  heart  disease. 

The  President  obviously  enjoys  such 
visits.  He  knows  that  advances  made  at 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  are 
advances  for  all  the  people. 

Too  few  Americans  know  the  mag- 
nificent work  of  the  NIH.  where  trained 
men  and  women,  doctors,  biologists, 
chemists,  psychologists,  and  other  men 
of  science  delve  into  the  secrets  of  nature 
and  find  ways  to  make  men  live  longer 
and  better. 

The  President  said  in  his  remarks  that 
science  today  needs  political  leaders  to 
advance  Its  ends,  just  as  political  lead- 
ers needed  science  to  make  life  more 
worthwhile  and  healthier. 

There  are  few  men  alive  who  can 
make  such  a  statement  with  such  au- 
thority, because  Lyndon  Johnson  has  a 
tremendous  record  of  achievement  in 
health  to  back  it  up. 

The  record  is  there — ^medicare — re- 
gional centers  to  combat  heart  disease, 
cancer,  and  stroke,  mental  health  cen- 
ters, community  health  services,  ex- 
panded medical  education,  water  pollu- 
tion control,  the  Allied  Health  Profes- 
sions Act,  new  and  expanded  health 
services  for  millions  of  poor  people 
through  the  antlpoverty  program;  the 
list  is  long  and  impressive. 

President  Johnson  and  the  Congress 
both  believe  the  resources  of  our  Nation 
can  be  used,  and  ought  to  be  used,  to 
make  men's  lives  better,  happier,  and 
healthier. 

This  is  a  good  guide  for  the  Congress 
in  the  days  ahead  when  a  series  of  hu- 
man resources  bills  will  come  before  us 
for  a  vote. 

We  will  soon  vote  on  the  extension 
and  expansion  of  the  much-needed  anti- 
poverty  program,  which  has  meant  so 
much  to  my  home  State  of  West  Virginia. 

We  will  be  asked  to  vote  for  full  funds 
for  the  Model  Cities  Act. 

Critical  educational  and  urban  aid 
bills  wiU  come  before  us. 

These  are  all  human  measures,  just 
as  health  bills  are  human  measures,  and 
they  are  all  necessary  in  today's  America. 

We  ought  to  recall,  as  we  are  tempted 
to  criticize  what  has  not  been  done,  that 
President  Johnson  has  probably  com- 
pleted more  of  the  unfinished  business  of 
America  than  any  other  President. 

He  has  the  people's  needs  constantly 
before  him,  and  we — representing  the 
people's  voice — should  support  him  fully. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  remarks  of  the  President  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  Bethesda, 
Md,  on  July  21: 


Remarks  or  the  PREsmxirr  ik  the  Aitdi- 

ToaruM  or  the  Clinical  Center  at  the 

National  Instittttks  of  Health,  Bethesda, 

Md. 

The  thing  that  I  want  to  say  first  is  that 
I  wish  very  much  each  of  you  could  have 
been  with  me  and  seen  the  enthusiasm  and 
hope,  and  heard  the  encouragement  that 
came  from  these  great  scientists,  these  doc- 
tors, who  are  doing  so  much  to  make  life 
better  and  longer  in  this  world. 

We  ran  overtime  and  we  had  to  eliminate 
some  of  our  briefing.  Our  topics  were  what  we 
are  doing  m  the  field  of  vision,  in  the  field 
of  hypertension,  In  the  field  of  cancer,  in  the 
field  of  that  dread  number  one  killer — heart 
diseases,  all  of  which  will  very  quiclcly  con- 
front each  of  you  out  there  when  you  reach 
that  mUestone  In  life  when  these  things 
appear. 

Then  you  will  wonder  why  for  50,  60  or 
70  years  you  have  given  no  thought,  no  sup- 
port, or  no  attention  to  it.  Then  it  will  be 
too  late  for  you  to  do  much  about  It  because 
there  will  be  a  good  many  people  standing 
around  your  room  trying  to  preserve  your  life. 

This  is  a  bilUoa  dollar  success  story — 
NIH.  This  is  where  I  like  to  come  once  a 
year — and  more  often  if  possible — to  learn 
what  they  are  doing,  in  order  to  try  to  help 
them  more. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  John  tells  of  a  place 
where  the  lame  and  the  halt  and  the  blind 
went  to  be  cured.  That  ancient  place  was 
called  Bethesda. 

Two  thousand  years  later,  this  place  called 
Bethesda  also  Is  the  place  where  the  sick 
and  the  injured  can  have  some  hope. 

This  morning  we  heard  about  the  modern 
nUracles  of  healing  which  liave  been  dis- 
covered here — ^in  the  last  year  particularly — 
and  the  progress  that  has  been  made  since 
we  were  here  last. 

Dr.  Shannon  and  the  other  NIH  Directors 
liave  given  me  a  rather  full  report.  They 
have  responded  with  knowledge  and  candor 
to  all  the  questions  that  we  propounded. 
They  have  given  me  a  report  on  some  of  the 
matters  that  we  raised  last  year  when  we 
met  at  the  White  House. 

I  should  like  for  them  to  know — and  for 
all  the  world  to  know — ^that  I  regard  these 
men  as  my  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  this  war  on 
the  ancient  enemies — sickness  and  diseases. 
We  constantly  review  our  strategy  lor  at- 
tacking these  major  health  problems  that 
confront  this  Nation  and  other  naUons  in 
the  world. 

The  progress  we  are  making  is  slow.  I  am 
glad  to  say,  though,  we  are  going  up  Instead 
of  going  down. 

Some,  I  am  sure — ^the  hotshots — would 
think  we  have  reached  what  you  might  call 
a  stalemate,  because  we  have  not  found  all 
the  answers  to  all  the  questions  in  all  the 
365  days  since  we  last  ran  our  check — our 
final  exam. 

There  are  two  or  three  little  things  I  want 
to  pomt  out,  as  kind  of  guiding  beacons. 

Two  years  ago,  for  example,  there  was  an 
outbreak  of  rubella — German  measles — in 
America.  It  caused  30,000  abnormal  preg- 
nancies. It  Icllled  thousands  of  little  babies. 
It  left  thousands  of  others  cruelly  afflicted. 

There  Uved  near  my  home,  very  close  to 
me,  some  people  who  work  wltli  me  who 
were  afflicted  by  deafness  and  mental  defects. 

But  in  two  years,  today  as  a  result  of  re- 
search here  where  you  are  Uils  morning,  a 
new  vaccine  to  prevent  a  mother  from  ever 
getting  German  measles  has  been  developed. 

Our  scientists  are  working  day  and  night 
so  that  we  can  have  an  adequate  supply  of 
tiUs  vaccine  in  the  107O's  when  the  next  out- 
break of  rubeUa  is  predicted  for  this  country. 

This  is  one  small  example  of  how  this  place 
affects  the  lives  of  all  of  you  and  of  all 
Americans. 

Dr.  Slumnon  has  just  reported  to  me  that 
the  latest  statistics  show  that  infant  mor- 


tality during  the  last  12  months  took  its 
sharpest  downward  drop  In  10  years.  It  meant 
4,700  babies  lived  this  year  who  would  have 
died  the  previous  year.  It  meant  9,400  babies 
lived  this  year  who  would  have  died,  if  they 
had  just  been  born  10  years  ago. 

Ten  thousand  lives  saved  in  10  years.  May- 
be that  Is  not  many,  but  If  you  are  one  of 
the  families  affected  by  one  of  those  10,000,  it 
is  everything. 

Research  supported  by  NIH  has  developed 
new  chemicals  and  new  techniques  which  are 
saving  thousands  of  Americans  every  year 
from  blindness. 

We  talked  this  morning  about  what  new 
procedures  could  be  evolved  to  detect  eye 
problems  at  an  early  age,  to  detect  heart 
problems,  high  blood  pressure — or  to  detect 
hypertension  problems — blood  clots,  blood 
problems,  high  blond  pressure — or  to  detect 
cancer  before  It  spreads  and  it  is  gone  and 
it  is  beyond  hope. 

Maybe  we  ought  to  get  some  of  the  time 
people  spend  detecting  the  deficiencies  In  our 
automobile  and  exanUnlng  our  brake,  testing 
our  steering,  and  testing  our  headlights  to 
test  our  children. 

Because,  as  I  said  yesterday,  If  we  can 
spend  literally  millions  to  protect  our  cows 
from  the  screwworms,  why  can't  we  spend 
a  little  money  to  protect  our  children  from 
the  rats. 

Nine  hundred  thousand  women  were  tested 
for  cervical  cancer  this  past  year  under  a 
program  here  at  NIH — one  million  women. 
Three  thousand  cases  were  found — early 
enough  to  do  something  about  them  and 
to  cure  them.  Three  thousand  more  lives 
saved. 

I  don't  know  how  much  you  put  on  life, 
but  that  Is  what  was  done  here. 

NIH  research  has  speeded  the  development 
of  new  chemicals  for  high  blood  pressure 
which  have  already  reduced  death  by  60 
percent. 

I  had  a  young  man  in  my  office  whose 
life  was  preserved  for  years  because  of  a  great 
discovery  that  was  made  in  this  field.  It 
meant  a  lot  to  me  personally,  because  I  saw 
this  great  doctor  here  In  Washington  keep 
him  living  day  to  day,  when  most  of  them 
had  given  him  up. 

One  person  out  of  every  two  who  would 
have  died  of  high  blood  pressure  10  years 
ago  Is  living  today.  One  person  out  of  five, 
imder  the  age  of  66,  who  would  have  died 
of  a  stroke  10  years  ago  Is  living  today. 

All  of  these  achievements  are  not  the 
fruits  of  the  Presidency  of  the  Democratic 
Party  or  the  Federal  Government.  They  are 
the  fruits  of  the  world's  greatest  research 
enterprise.  It  knows  no  partisanship,  no  dic- 
tator, or  no  ruler.  They  are  all  aimed  at  Just 
one  thing — Just  one  goal:  a  better,  freer, 
happier,  healthier  life  for  all  people. 

That  Is  something  that  ought  to  unite 
even  the  most  controversial  among  us.  Even 
the  most  cynical  shotild  be  able  to  embrace 
that  goal. 

This  morning  I  came  here  to  renew  my 
conunitment  to  tliat  goal;  to  applaud  the 
efforts  of  these  men — Just  a  small  percent- 
age of  whom  are  here  on  the  platform — and 
their  attempts  to  help  us  reach  It — and  to 
discuss  with  all  those  I  could  our  future 
endeavors  and  to  plan  o\ir  future  programs. 

If  we  are  to  build  a  society  which  guaran- 
tees good  health  for  all,  we  must  build  it 
upon  very  solid  foundations. 

First  and  foremost  is  basic  research:  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  Be- 
cause we  are  htiman,  we  explore;  we  seek  to 
imderstand  the  deepest  mysteries  of  our 
world.  The  government  supports  this  crea- 
tive exploration  because  we  believe  that  all 
knowledge  is  precious;  because  we  know  that 
all  progress  would  halt  without  it. 

But  tomorrow's  healthy  society  rests  not 
on  our  scientists  or  ovu*  medical  men  only, 
but  It  rests  also  on  our  political  leaders.  As 
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you  can  observe  what  they  did  yesterdav 
may   afTect    what    these   men   do    tomorrow 

We  have  long  parsed  the  clay  when  med:c  il 
research  Is  a  Job  just  for  sume  screwball  ur 
some  lonely,  makeshift  laborntory  Researon 
Involves  armies  of  trained  technicians,  bat- 
teries of  computers,  staggering  sums  of 
money. 

I  remember  when  I  tlrst  came  here  hear- 
ing Pranfe  Bane  tell  the  ?tory  of  the  man  ir: 
the  Virginia  State  Senate  deploring  the  wa-'f- 
that  had  occurred  when  they  hired  some 
young  college  boy.  who  ran  up  and  down 
the  highways  with  his  shirt  tall  out  peeping 
through  some  little  in.strMment  Why  would 
the  people  of  Virginia  be  called  upon  to 
waste  their  money  on  this  noll-'ge  kid  to  ]u«^t 
run  up  and  down  the  roadway  trying  to  sur- 
vey It? 

Well,  when  yovi  drive  through  some  of  Vir- 
ginia's roads  today,  you  can  see 

So  the  driving  force  in  this  country  today 
for  research  is  Government  There  is  a  rea- 
son for  that:  Government  Is  the  only  one 
that  can  really  provide  the  means 

Today  the  Federal  Government  supports 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  Nation's  ex- 
penditures on  health  research  Two-thirds 
of  everything  spent  m  this  Nation  on  health 
research,  the  Federal  Government  spends 

And  you  here  at  NIH  speiid  60  percent  of 
all  the  Federal  Goverumei.t  spends  So  we 
are  here  where,  as  I  said,  this  la  a  bliUon  dol- 
lar success  story  I  want  that  story  to  be 
known  by  200  million  Americans 

Today  the  scientists  and  the  medical  men 
decide  how  to  attack  a  major  medical  prob- 
lem, but  they  depend  on  the  public  men 
making  political  decisions  to  decide  whether 
to  attack  that  problem. 

I  have  spent  hours  In  appropriations  hear- 
ing listening  to  health  problems  presented — 
and  a  good  many  of  them  ignored. 

I  remember  on  my  way  out  of  that  room 
this  morning  where  I  heard  these  men  tes- 
tify, walking  out  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee one  time  and  hearing  them  testify 
about  wanting  money  to  u.-e  on  flies  to  pre- 
vent the  development  of  screwworm  to  keep 
the  screwworm  from  getting  into  cattle,  and 
to  keep  It  from  destroying  the  cattle  and 
killing  the  baby  calves. 

Every  time  a  baby  calf  was  born,  be  was 
subject  to  the  screwworm.  Some  lived  and 
some  dldnt.  To  save  great  labor  that  ranch- 
men spent  going  out  and  picking  up  the  little 
calves  that  were  half  dead,  finally  the  Con- 
gress went  along  and  endorsed  a  proposal. 

Now  the  whole  Southwest  no  longer  knows 
the  screwworm.  Through  the  appropriations 
the  Congress  passed — the  cattlemen  supple- 
mented— we  no  longer  have  to  have  labor  to 
ride  out  and  pick  up  every  little  baby  calf. 

Someday  we  are  going  to  get  Intelligent 
enough  to  treat  otir  children  the  same  way. 

We  made  some  progress  with  10.000  of  them 
this  year.  But  we  are  not  going  to  have  to 
wait  until  they  get  into  the  10th  or  Uth 
grade  to  see  that  their  eyes  have  been  af- 
fected all  their  lives. 

You  wouldn't  want  to  test  an  automobile 
that  had  been  driven  11  years  before  you  de- 
cided it  was  fit  for  the  hlg.Tway 

Somehow  we  are  going  to  find  ways  to  de- 
tect the  vision  problems,  the  hearing  prob- 
lems, the  blood  pressure  problems,  the  hyper- 
tension problems — all  of  those.  In  our  chil- 
dren and  ourselves-  and  the  cancer  problems, 
before  they  are  too  far  gone 

There  Is  no  use  in  opening  someone  up  and 
saying,  "It  la  too  far  gone  I  can't  do  anything 
about  It." 

It  can  be  done.  It  must  be  done — with  the 
help  of  God.  And  It  will  be  done. 

Thank  you. 


NATIONWIDE     PROTEST    ON    JUNK 
MAIL  RATES 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,   I   ask   unanimous   consent   to 


extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.^KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
VirKinia'.' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  nationwide  protest  has  rolled 
In  following  the  action  of  the  House 
Pu  tal  Rates  Subcommittee  last  week, 
raising  first-class  and  ainnall  rates  but 
^;oing  ea.sy  on  third-cla.ss  "junk  mail 
rates.  I  submit  for  the  Record  two  edi- 
torials, fruia  the  Washington  Post  of 
July  29  and  the  Huntington.  W.  Va , 
Herald-DLspatch  of  July  2ii.  which  docu- 
ment the  nature  of  this  angry  protest. 

If  these  rates  are  not  sub.stantially 
raised  by  the  full  committee  when  it 
marks  up  the  bill,  there  will  be  over- 
whelming support  on  the  House  fioor  for 
overturning  the  cuminittees  recommen- 
dations. People  are  led  up  with  subsidiz- 
ing lunk  mail,  and  carrying  the  cost  of 
lunk  mail  in  hiaher  and  higher  first- 
c!ass  and  airmail  rates 

[From  the  VV.isl.ington  iDC.)  Post. 
July  29,   19671 
Postal  Rates 

The  postal  rate  Increases  proposed  by  a 
House  subcommittee  on  Thursday  are  !»n  af- 
front to  the  American  public  Thev  m.ike  it 
plain  that  the  subcommittee  members  are 
more  interested  In  plicatlng  those  v:ho  gener- 
ate "Junk  mill"  than  they  are  In  rationaliz- 
ing the  pi>stal  rates  or  meeting  the  needs  of 
their  constituents 

The  subcommittee  gave  Us  approval  to  a 
scheme  that  would  raise  flrst-class  rates  by 
one  penny  and  airmail  by  two  pennies  while 
eliminating  special  rates  for  postcards  and 
Chrlsinias  cards.  But  for  third-class  mall — 
principally  the  direct-mail  Hd\ertising  that 
Alls  our  mall  boxes  fuller  each  year--the 
subcommittee  has  proposed  an  increase  of 
le.ss  th.in  one  penny  spread  over  three  years. 
The  effect  Is  to  continue  the  stibsldy  for 
Junk  mall  that  we  pay  each  tune  we  mull  a 
letter. 

Surely  there  are  members  of  Congress  who 
are  sensitive  to  the  resentment  around  the 
.Nation  toward  third-class  mall.  Surely  that 
re.sentment  will  continue  to  grow  as  more 
and  mure  votets  le;irn  th.it  the  Post  Office 
maKes  a  profit  on  the  letters  they  mail  but 
loses  substantially  on  each  piece  of  junk 
mill  A  wise  Congress  would  do  something 
about  that  resentment  now  We  have  seen 
the  lack  of  wisdom  of  the  subcommittee: 
we  can  now  only  hope  that  the  rest  of  Con- 
gress Is  In  better  touch  with  reality 

I  Prom  the  Huntington  i  W.  Va  i   Herald-Dis- 
patch. July  28.  19671 
Extortion   at  the   Post  Office 

For  weeks  now  we  have  been  urging  the 
people  of  the  Trl-State  Area  to  protest 
ugaihit  the  six-cent  postage  stamp  for  let- 
ters and  postcards  and  the  10-cent  airmail 
suimp 

These  higher  postal  rates  are  almost  sure 
to  corne  unless  the  American  people  convey 
to  Congress  the  depth  of  their  indignation 
over  the  extortionate  increases  In  first-class 
schedules. 

\  House  Post  OfUce  subcommittee  has  ap- 
pro\ed  the  boosts  In  flrst-class  mail  rates, 
A-hiie  going  easy  on  the  rates  for  second, 
third  and  fourth-class  mall.  These  are  the 
real  culprits  In  the  postal  UeSclts  that  crop 
up  every  year 

Flrst-cltss  mall  Is  the  only  postal  classl- 
hcation  which  not  only  pays  Its  way  but 
shows  the  department  a  profit.  Why.  then, 
should  the  letter-writer  have  to  pay  for  the 
deficits  created  by  the  big  commercial  mall- 
er=;  and   m  particular  the  m.iUers  of  •  junk' 


that  arrives  in  every  home  unsolicited  and 
unwanted? 

America/is  appe.'.r  to  have  very  short  mem- 
ories. Otherwise,  they  would  prot-:  ;t  these 
postal  Increases  With  more  vigor  and  greater 
indignation. 

For  not  only  ha\e  tlie  rates  advanced  in 
the  tirst-class  category  at  a  faster  pace  than 
in  other  classiflcailons.  the  deterioration  of 
ctrvlce  has  been  most  pronounced  In  first- 
class  mall  deliveries. 

Many  people  seem  to  have  forgotten  that 
It  was  once  customary  to  have  two  deliveries 
of  nrst-class  mail  each  da;-.  Now  the.-e  Is 
only  one,  .ind  the  technology  of  pcsttl  opera- 
tions m  the  cities  has  failed  so  abjsmuUy  to 
keep  puce  with  the  volume  of  mall  handled 
t.iat  It  sometimes  takes  two  days  or  more 
for  a  letter  to  be  delivered  in  the  same  city 
in  which  It  is  mailed. 

We  would  iill  like  to  see  the  Post  Office 
Department  operated  as  a  business  concern 
iiwte  id  of  an  agency  for  the  distribution  of 
.subsidies  Vet  the  fact  Is  that  ne\\spapers. 
magazines  and  much  other  mailed  m.iterial 
U  subiidlzed  by  the  government  at  the  ex- 
pi.-nse   of   the   first-class    letter   WTlter. 

Junk  mall  breaks  the  back  of  the  mail- 
mm,  annoys  the  householder  and  contrib- 
utes to  the  .innu-il  deficit  of  the  postal 
service  The  least  the  public  should  demand 
Is  that  It  pay  its  proportionate  part  o;  the 
cost  of  doing  business. 


L.   B.  J.:    AMERICANS   A   NATION  OF 
REFORMERS  THROUGH  LAW 

Mr  FULTON  of  Tenne.-see.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  as.k  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  ray  remark.s  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee.' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FULTON  of  Temiessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  day  before  his  recent  address 
to  the  Nation  on  civil  disorders.  President 
Johnson  made  a  too  little  publicized 
.speech  on  American  social  reform  to  a 
gathering  of  young  men  from  Boys  Na- 
tion. 

The  President  told  the  young  men  that 
"America  has  always  been  a  nation  of 
reformers." 

But,  to  be  a  true  reformer,  the  Presi- 
dent said,  is  to  be  "responsible  '  It  is  to 
be  a  "remaker,  not  a  wrecker."  It  is  to  be 
■  a  restorer,  not  a  destroyer  " 

These  are  profound,  accurate,  and 
moving  thoughts  from  our  President 

Their  truth  is  seen  in  the  riots  which 
have  exploded  in  oui  Nation  in  recent 
weeks. 

Riots  build  nothing.  They  destroy 
everything — cities  and  relations  between 
men. 

Reform  through  law  builds  societies 
and  good  will  between  men. 

President  Johnson  has  .shown  us — bet- 
ter than  any  other  President — liow  to 
build  the  structure  of  a  Great  Stciety 
through  laws  and  programs  He  has 
helped  pass  more  good  reform  legislation 
in  3 '2  years  than  most  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  put  together. 

Let  us  continue  America's  reform  pro- 
grams Let  us  continue  President  John- 
son's programs.  But  let  us  restore  law 
?.v.6  order  first,  for  that  is  what  keeps 
society  w  hole. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  the  remarks  of 
President  Johiison  Letore  a  grcup  from 
Boys  Nation  at  the  Whitr  Hou.-.. .  July  26: 
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REM\R:i5,    OF    THE    PrESIDE.NTT    BEFORC   A    OROtT 

F^OiM  Boys'  Nation* 

Good  morning.  I  am  glad  that  you  could 
come  over  and  visit  with  us.  I  am  happy  to 
welcome  you  to  the  capital  and  to  the  \\'hlte 
House. 

I  want  to  commend  the  .American  Legion 
for  giving  you  younc;  Americans  a  clir\nce  to 
learn  at  first  hand  about  your  Government. 

I  want  TO  .<;pe.ik  to  you  tixlay  because 
you  are  young  and  because  you  have  lives 
to  live  Many  of  you  may  be  looking  forward 
to  careers  in  business. 

I  would  like  you  to  consider  an  Invest- 
ment. I  would  .ask  you.  after  you  have  com- 
pleted vour  education,  to  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  Investment  of  a  few  years 
of  -.our  lives  In  the  business  of  government, 
in  the  work  of  public  service,  in  the  cause 
of  America. 

Our  country  needs  men  and  women  who 
are  yoing-young  enough  to  dream  of  re- 
making .Anierlc.i — as  some  of  us  did  here  m 
tills  capital  when  I  came  l.ere  more  than 
aOye^rs  ;t.;o. 

We  need  young  people  who  are  confident 
In  themselves  and  In  their  ability  to  meet 
the  c!''allenges  that  face  us  today.  We  need 
youni^  people  w'no  care-  who  are  willing  to 
work  for  ."something  more  than  a  paycheck— 
for  profits  measured  In  hum-in  happiness  and 
satisfaction  trained  from  helping  people  to 
achieve  hiim.m  health  and   hum.in  dignity. 

I  asked  that  you  consider  applying  your- 
selves, your  industry,  your  brains.  y<:uT  tal- 
ent and  your  imagination  to  the  problems 
of  the  land  In  which  you  live. 

Emerson  a.sked:  "What  Is  man  born  for 
but  to  be  a  Reformer,  a  Remaker  of  what 
man  has  made:  a  Restorer  of  truth  and 
good." 

That  Is  your  birthright — to  be  Reformers. 

America  has  always  been  a  nation  of  Re- 
formerp.  .And  we  have  always  been  a  people 
who  knew  and  accepted  the  responsibilities 
that  that  role  demands. 

To  be  a  Reformer  Is  to  be  resronslble. 

It  Is  to  be  a  Remaker — not  a  wrecker — 
of  what  man  has  made. 

It  Is  to  be  a  Restorer — not  a  destroyer — 
of  truth  and  good. 

It  is.  beyond  all  else,  to  respect  the  laws 
of  society— to  rebuild  society  by  changing 
laws,  yes,  by  Improving  laws,  yes,  by  using 
the  laws — lest  we  accidentally  or  willfully 
weaken  the  foundations  of  law  and  bring  all 
that  we  have  achieved  crashing  down  upon 
our  heads. 

We  have  been  through  great  trials  In  the 
history  of  this  Nation.  We  have  faced  prob- 
lems and  challenges  before.  In  one  of  our 
gravest  hours,  one  of  our  greatest  Presidents 
Ipft  us  the  first  commandment  for  a  clvll- 
i.ted  society. 

So  here  today,  on  the  White  House  lawn, 
I  should  like  to  remind  each  of  you — and 
for  that  matter,  every  American — of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  words: 

"Let  every  American,  every  lover  of  liberty, 
every  well-wisher  to  this  prosperity,  never 
to  violate  in  the  least  particular,  the  laws 
of  the  country  .  .  .  Let  every  man  remem- 
ber that  to  violate  the  law  Is  to  trample 
on  the  blood  of  his  father  and  to  tear  the 
character  of  his  own  and  his  children's 
liberty.  Let  reverence  for  the  laws  be 
breathed  by  every  American — let  It  be  taught 
In  schools,  in  seminaries,  and  In  colleges; 
let  It  be  written  In  primers,  spelling  books, 
and  In  Almanacs:  let  it  be  preached  from 
the  pulpit,  proclaimed  In  legislative  halls. 
and  enforced  In  courts  of  Justice.  And,  in 
short,  let  It  become  the  Political  religion 
of  the  nation  and  let  the  old  and  young, 
rich  and  poor,  the  grave  and  gay,  of  all 
s«xes.  tongues  and  color  and  conditions, 
sacrifice  unceasingly  upon  Its  altars." 

Your  role  can  be  not  only  to  respect  the 
law,  but  to  make  It  a  living  thing,  make  It 
tnore  Just,  make  It  more  effective. 

We  have  our  Job  cut  out  for  us.  It  la  ahead 


of  us.  We  have  cities  to  rebuild.  We  have 
economy  to  maintain.  We  have  children  to 
teach.  We  have  old  people  to  care  for.  We 
have  young  people  to  find  Jobs  for.  We  have 
human  rights  to  protect  and" to  enlarge.  We 
have  land  to  conserve  and  air  and  water  to 
clean,  a  whole  world  to  guard,  and  liberty 
and  freedom  to  preserve. 

Who  will  do  these  things?  Who  can  we 
look  to  get  this  Job  done  In  the  years  ahead? 
You — and  young  men  like  you — your  broth- 
ers, even  those  who  today  feel  that  they  do 
not  have  a  very  big  stake  In  our  society.  Even 
though  sometimes  you  may  feel  you  have 
no  role  to  play  In  making  It  more  just,  the 
challenge  Is  there  waiting  for  you. 

I  am  depending  upon  you. 

You  may  choose  to  work  In  the  great  world 
of  Washington.  You  may  elect  to  be  leaders 
In  your  own  communities  back  home.  The 
arena  of  action  Is  not  so  Important.  The  de- 
cision Is.  Tlie  need  for  leadership — for  com- 
mitment and  responsibility — Is  upon  us.  That 
need  is  the  same  in  every  State  in  this  Land. 
It  will  always  be  so.  It  will  always  be  your 
challenge,  your  opportunity — your  responsi- 
bility. If  you  will  only  face  up  to  and  use  it. 
I  express  the  hope  that  you  will  rise  to  it — 
and  I  furthermore  hope  that  America  will 
rise  with  you. 

We  hope  very  much  that  you  are  Inspired 
by  the  things  you  see  and  that  you  are  Im- 
proved by  the  things  you  learn.  We  will  do 
what  we  can  to  make  you  enjoy  your  visit 
We  thank  you  for  having  come  here  this 
morning. 

INCOME  TAX  TREATMENT  OF  DI- 
VORCED OR  SEPARATED  TAX- 
PAYERS 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Broyhill]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  introduced  today  a  bill 
that  would  remedy  what  I  think  is  a 
serious  defect  in  our  present  income  tax 
structure.  The  bill  involves  the  income 
tax  treatment  of  divorced  or  separated 
taxpayers.  The  history  of  the  income  tax 
laws  has  demonstrated  that  the  problems 
of  income  taxation  in  the  context  of 
broken  families  have  been  difficult  ones. 
From  time  to  time,  Congress  has  been 
called  upon  to  make  adjustments  to 
provide  a  fair  and  workable  scheme  for 
the  taxation  of  income  in  these  situa- 
tions. One  recent  example  of  this  is  H.R. 
6056,  a  bill  dealing  with  $600  dependency 
exemption  for  the  children  of  divorced 
or  separated  parents,  that  we  passed  and 
sent  to  the  Senate  in  March  of  this  year. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  is  designed 
to  reach  a  fair  solution  to  another  prob- 
lem that  arises  upon  the  breakup  of  a 
marriage.  In  general,  the  bill  provides 
for  the  nonrecognltlon  of  gain  or  loss 
on  transfers  of  property  by  one  divorced 
spouse  to  the  other  in  satisfaction  of 
obligations — other  thtm  the  obligation 
to  support  children  of  the  marriage — 
arising  out  of  the  marital  relationship. 
For  the  purpose  of  convenience,  I  shall 
refer  to  the  person  making  the  transfers 
as  the  husband  and  the  person  receiving 
them  as  the  wife. 

More  specifically,  my  bill  is  concerned 
with  two  situations,  both  of  which  involve 


transfers  of  property  by  a  husband  in 
discharge  of  an  obligation  arising  out 
of  the  marital  relationship  which  is  im- 
posed or  incurred  by  the  husband  under 
a  decree  of  divorce  or  of  separate  main- 
tenance or  under  written  separation 
agreement. 

The  first  of  these  situations  includes 
transfers  of  property  in  trust  or  other- 
wise for  the  purpose  of  making  periodic 
payments  to  the  wife.  Under  present  law, 
payments  by  a  husband  to  a  wife  pursu- 
ant to  a  decree  of  divorce  or  of  separate 
maintenance,  or  a  written  separation 
agreement  are  divided  into  two  cate- 
gories, "periodic"  payments  and  all  other 
payments.  Periodic  payments  for  this 
purpose  are,  generally,  payments  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  time — such  as  for 
life  or  until  remarriage — or  over  a  pe- 
riod of  more  than  10  years.  If  made  di- 
rectly by  a  husband  to  his  wife,  periodic 
payments  are  taxed  in  full  to  the  wife 
and  are  deductible  by  the  husband.  If, 
instead  of  direct  payments,  the  decree 
or  agreement  requires  the  husband  to 
transfer  property  in  trust  or  otherwise 
for  the  purpose  of  making  periodic  pay- 
ments, the  payments  attributable  to  the 
transferred  property  are  taxed  in  full  to 
the  wife  and  are  excluded  from  the  hus- 
band's income — without  regard  to  any 
other  rule  of  tax  law. 

In  recent  years,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  taken  the  position  that  gain 
is  recognized  on  the  transfer  of  property 
by  the  husband  in  trust  or  otherwise  for 
the  purpose  of  making  periodic  payments 
to  the  wife,  if  the  transfer  is  in  complete 
satisfaction  of  the  husband's  marital  ob- 
ligations to  the  wife.  The  Service  is  ap- 
plying this  rule  to  situations  where  the 
only  property  transferred  is  a  mere  right 
to  receive  income  in  the  future.  Its  posi- 
tion is  based  upon  the  longstanding  gen- 
eral rule  of  tax  law  that  gain  is  recog- 
nized upon  the  transfer  of  property  in 
discharge  of  a  legal  obligation,  and  upon 
the  case  of  Davis  v.  United  States,  370 
U.S.  65,  in  which  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  value  of  the  legal  obliga- 
tions discharged  on  these  transfers — and 
consequently  the  measure  of  gain — is  the 
value  of  the  property  being  transferred 
by  the  husband.  'Where  the  property  be- 
ing transferred  is  merely  a  right  to  re- 
ceive income  in  the  future,  the  treatment 
of  the  transfer  as  a  taxable  event  not 
only  casts  an  undesirable  burden  on  the 
taxpayers,  but  also,  in  my  opinion,  re- 
sults in  the  taxation  of  the  same  income 
twice,  once  to  the  husband  as  a  gain  on 
the  transfer  and  then  again  to  the  wife 
as  a  periodic  payment  under  the  rules 
previously  discussed.  In  some  circum- 
stances both  taxes  will  be  at  ordinary  in- 
come rates. 

The  second  situation  to  which  my  bill 
is  addressed  includes  transfers  by  a  hus- 
band to  his  wife  pursuant  to  a  decree  of 
divorce  or  of  separate  maintenance,  or  a 
written  separation  agreement,  where  the 
transfer  does  not  constitute  a  periodic 
payment.  These  transfers  include  lump- 
sum payments  to  the  wife,  and  install- 
ment pasonents  to  her  which  are  to  be 
made  in  all  events  over  a  period  of  10 
years  or  less.  In  these  situations,  imder 
present  law,  nothing  is  included  in  the 
gross  income  of  the  wife  and  the  hus- 
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band  Is  permitted  no  deduction.  One  var- 
iant of  thla  type  of  situation  Is  Illustrated 
by  the  Davis  case  Itself,  In  which  the  hus- 
band was  obligated  by  the  separation 
agreement  to  transfer  specific  shares  of 
stock  to  his  wife.  The  Service  contended, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  agreed,  that  the 
husband  was  taxable  on  the  gain  realized 
on  the  transfer,  the  gain  being  measured 
by  the  excess  of  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  stock  over  the  husbands  tax  basis — 
generally  cost — for  it. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  transfer  of 
property  In  these  situations  is  not  an 
event  upon  which  It  Is  appropriate  to 
Impose  an  Income  tax.  The  usual  divorce 
or  separation  of  a  husband  and  wife 
creates  a  substantial  economic  strain  for 
both  parties.  It  Is  difficult  enough  to  be 
able  to  make  a  reasonable  allocation  of 
the  economic  resources  of  the  family 
upon  its  dissolution  without  compound- 
ing the  problem  by  Imposing  what.  In 
many  situations,  is  a  significant  tax  bur- 
den because  of  these  transfers. 

Accordingly,  my  bill  would  amend 
present  law  to  provide  that  where  a  hus- 
band transfers  property  In  trust  or 
otherwise  for  the  purpose  of  making 
periodic  payments  to  his  wife,  no  gain 
or  loss  win  be  recognized  on  the  transfer. 
This  would  not  alter  the  rules  of  present 
law  Just  explained  which  provide  that  the 
payments  attributable  to  the  property 
are  excluded  from  gross  incame  by  the 
husband  and  are  taxable  to  the  wife.  The 
bill  merely  provides  that  In  this  situation 
an  additional  tax  on  the  husband  will 
not  be  Imposed  because  of  the  transfer. 
Where  the  transfer  Is  to  the  wife  and 
does  not  constitute  a  periodic  payment, 
my  bill  provides  that,  except  In  cases 
where  the  marital  obligation  Is  stated  In 
terms  of  money  in  the  decree  of  divorce 
or  of  separate  maintenance  or  in  the 
written  separation  agreement,  no  gain 
or  loss  Is  to  be  recognized  upon  the  trans- 
fer. In  these  cases,  the  tax  basis  of  the 
property  In  the  hands  of  the  wife  will 
be  the  same  as  It  was  In  the  hands  of  the 
husband  immediately  before  the  trans- 
fer. The  effect  of  this  carryover  of  basis 
is  to  prevent  the  gain  realized  on  the 
transfer  from  escaping  tax  entirely.  If 
the  wife  later  disposes  of  the  property  In 
a  taxable  disposition  she  will  be  t4xed 
on  whatever  gain  Is  realized  at  thartlme. 

In  determining  the  payments  to  be 
made  by  the  husband,  and  the  property 
to  be  transferred  by  the  husband  to  the 
wife  In  these  situations  the  parties  and 
the  courts  can  take  Into  account  any  po- 
tential tax  liability  that  may  be  Incurred 
by  the  wife  as  a  result  of  her  receiving 
property  having  a  fair  market  value  In 
excess  of  Its  basis. 

I  think  my  bill  provides  a  significant 
step  forward  In  a  difficult  situation  and 
results  In  substantial  Improvement  In  the 
fairness  and  equity  of  the  Income  tax 
laws. 


A  BILL  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OP  FRAN- 
CISCO THOMAS  CET.I3,  MX)..  M.S. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
from  liCsaouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rccoao 
euid  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  w&s  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  on  behalf  of  Fran- 
cisco Thomas  Cells.  M.D..  MJ3..  a  com- 
petently trained  pltistlc  surgeon  at  the 
St.  Louis  County,  Mo.,  hospital.  Because 
of  the  dilemma  In  the  medical  practice 
laws  In  Missouri  and  their  Interrelation- 
ship with  the  laws  relating  to  naturaliza- 
tion of  foreign-born  persons.  Dr.  Cells 
finds  he  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  before  he  can  be  issued  a  certifi- 
cate to  practice  medicine  In  Missouri. 

Dr.  Cellls  was  bom  In  the  Philippine 
Islands  September  4.  1929.  graduated 
from  the  school  of  medicine  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Thomas  In  Manila  In  1954. 
and  came  to  the  United  States  June  15. 
1955,  on  an  exchange  student  visa.  He 
served  a  1-year  Internship  at  St.  Louis 
St.  Anthony's  Hospital.  Between  1957 
and  1962  he  was  training  at  the  St  Louis 
County  Hospital,  In  Clayton.  Mo.,  first  as 
an  Intern  and  later  as  a  resident  in  sur- 
e:er>-.  Upon  completion  of  this  residency 
training  in  surgery-,  he  requested  a 
change  in  status  from  exchange  student 
to  immigrant,  but  the  waiver  to  stay  an 
additional  2  years  was  denied  in  Decem- 
ber 1961.  For  this  reason  he  went  to 
Montreal,  Canada,  where  he  trained 
further  in  plastic  surger>'  and  obtained 
a  master  degree  in  plastic  surgery  from 
McGill  University.  He  returned  to  the 
United  States  on  July  23,  1966,  and  in 
September  1966  he  made  a  declaration 
of  Intent  for  citizenship. 

Efr.  Cells  has  a  license  to  practice 
medicine  in  Canada,  effective  July  1966. 
He  also  recently  passed  his  State  board 
examination  for  the  State  of  Maine, 
which  gives  him  reciprocity  with  all 
States  except  New  York.  However,  he 
cannot  practice  In  Missouri  since  he  Is 
not  a  citizen,  and  will,  therefore,  prob- 
ably leave  if  something  is  not  done. 

Dr  Sam  J.  Merenda,  director  of  the 
department  of  radiology,  St.  Louis  Coun- 
ty Hospital,  feels  that  Dr.  Cells  is  an 
individual  who  would  be  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  community  and  upon  whom 
St.  Louis  County  has  spent  considerable 
time  and  money  He  is  of  great  value  to 
the  hospital,  not  only  because  of  his 
training  and  knowledge  of  the  hospital, 
but  also  because  of  his  as.slstance  In 
training  other  Filipino  physicians  now 
there. 

Dr.  Cells  presents  an  impressive  train- 
ing record,  yet  he  is  unable  to  register 
with  the  Missouri  State  Medical  Board 
because  of  his  citizenship  status.  He  has. 
in  fact,  spent  over  10  years  In  this  coun- 
try, yet  he  has  several  more  years  to  go 
before  he  can  complete  the  requirements 
of  the  law.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  holding  that  his  time  in  the 
country  wUl  be  considered  in  compliance 
with  title  8,  section  1427  In  the  United 
States  Code  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  as  It  relates  to  residence 
and  physical  presence. 


NUCITA   WAS   WRONG— WE   ARE 
BURYING  OURSELVES 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 


Ohio  I  Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
weekly  radio  broadcast  of  the  Manlon 
Fonam  for  July  23  featured  an  interview 
on  East- West  trade  with  Senator  Karl 
MuNDT  of  South  Dakota  which  should  be 
considered  by  all  citizens  who  are  con- 
cerned with  our  present  policy  of  killing 
the  Soviets  with  kmdness  while  they  sup- 
ply implements  to  kill  our  servicemen  in 
Vietnam.  The  U.S.S.R.  has  provided 
Migs,  helicopters,  antiaircraft  guns  and 
SAM  bases,  to  mention  but  a  few  of  their 
contributions  to  Ho  Chi  Minh's  war 
effort. 

I  insert  the  July  23  Interview  of  the 
Manion  Forum  with  Senator  Mundt  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 
NiKiTA  Was  Wrong — We  Are  BrmYiNC  Ovr- 

SELVEs;  Congress  Urged  To  IssrE  a  Cease- 

and-Desist  Order  on  Red  Trade 

Dean  Manion:  With  me  here  at  the  micro- 
phone now  la  United  States  Senator  Karl 
Mundt,  of  South  Dakota.  This  distinguished 
man  has  been  In  the  Ck^ngress  of  the  Unlud 
States  for  nealy  30  years,  and  Is  now  serving 
his  fourth  term  as  United  States  Senator 
for  his  native  state.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
nnd  a  sounder  statesman  and  a  more  patri- 
otic American  In  official  Washington  today 
than  the  Honorable  Karl  Mundt.  Senator 
Mundt,  welcome  back  to  the  Manion  Forum. 

Senator  Mundt:  Pat,  It's  always  good  to 
be  here,  and  I  want  to  say  right  now  that  the 
Manion  Forum  is  one  of  the  good,  strong 
voices  for  sanity  In  government,  for  which 
all  of  us  are  mighty  proud  down  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Dean  Manion:  Thank  you  very  much.  Sen- 
ator. I  want  you  to  talk  to  our  audience 
today  about  the  pending  Presidential  pro- 
poeal  for  more  trade  with  Communist  gov- 
ernments. Tell  us  what  you  think  atx>ut  that. 

Senator  Mundt:  I  am  unalterably  opposed 
to  It,  Pat.  To  me  it  Is  as  completely  Incom- 
prehensible as  It  l3  Indefensible  even  to  be 
considering  In  Congress  a  proposal  by  the 
White  House  which  suggests  that  we  expand 
our  assistance,  economically,  to  the  Soviet 
Government,  at  a  time  when  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment Is  providing  the  weapons  which  are 
prolonging  the  war  and  escalating  our 
casualties  In  North  Vict  Nam. 

Maybe  we  should  set  the  stage  by  pointing 
out  that  all  the  petroleum  being  used  by  the 
Communists  In  North  Viet  Nam  In  this  war 
comes  from  the  Communist  bloc.  In  addition, 
they  provide,  of  course,  the  MlGs,  because  a 
MIQ  Is  as  Russian  as  a  Ford  Is  American. 
The  Communists — some  of  the  satellite 
countries,  but  primarily  Russia — provide 
helicopters,  big  ones,  new  ones,  effective  ones, 
which  have  taken  away  a  great  advantage 
we  had  In  the  early  days  of  the  war  when 
our  helicopters  were  able  to  ojierate  so  suc- 
cessfully. 

They  have  over  7,000  antiaircraft  guns,  all 
made  In  Russia,  distributed  throughout 
North  Viet  Nam  and  In  areas  of  South  Viet 
Nam  and.  It's  because  of  these  that  we  have 
suffered  so  many,  many  casualties  from  the 
air.  They  now  have  a  string  of  SAM  basefr— 
surface-to-air  missile  bases — scattered 
around  the  strategic  points.  They  operate  to 
force  our  planes  from  flying  in  the  higher 
altitudes,  to  bring  them  down  low  where  the 
antiaircraft  weapons  and  the  MIGs  can 
knock  them  out  of  the  air. 

They've  got  a  ground-to-ground  rocket 
which  Is  a  gem  of  a  weapon,  a  very  effective 
weapon,  and  we  read  almost  dally  in  the 
press  now  of  how  the  long  range  guns  are 
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able  to  shoot  right  Into  our  headquarters' 
sites.  In  addition  to  that,  they  have  pro- 
vided a  brand  new  weapon  within  the  last 
few  weeks,  an  antitank  weapon.  The  best 
veapon  that  the  Russians  have.  It  can  shoot 
through  eleven  Inches  of  steel,  and  has  been 
killing  an  awful  lot  of  American  kids  In  the 
last  few  weeks. 

You  could  go  on  and  on  and  on — the  flame 
throwers,  the  radar  defense  system.  All  of  the 
sophisticated  weapons,  without  exceptions, 
that  are  being  used  to  prolong  this  war  come 
from  the  Communist  countries  to  which 
President  Johnson  now  suggests  we  expand 
our  exports.  That  Is  why  I  say  It  Is  to  me 
totally  Incomprehensible  why  our  Com- 
mander In  Chief  would  want  to  supply  the 
forces  that  are  killing  bis  troops,  and  It  cer- 
tainly Is  competely  Indefensible. 

Dean  Manion:  Senator,  you  speak  of  "ex- 
panding" our  trade  with  Communist  govern- 
ments, and  that  Implies  that  we  have  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  trade  with  them  now 
even  before  this  Presidential  proposal  has 
been  voted  upon. 

Senator  Mundt:  This  Is  very  true.  Up  un- 
til October  12  of  last  year,  we  shipped  very 
little  to  the  Russians  because  we  Imposed 
upon  ourself.  as  rightfully  we  should  in  time 
of  war,  an  economic  restriction  which  kept 
our  exporters  from  shipping  supplies  to  Rus- 
sia, because  the  Russians  were  suppl3rlng 
whatever  Is  required  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  continue  the  fighting.  But  on  Oc- 
tober 12,  1966,  by  an  Executive  Order,  Issued 
after  Congress — acting  separately  both 
Houses  had  frowned  upon  the  Idea — had  In- 
dicated that  they  didn't  want  any  trade  with 
Russia. 

In  spite  of  that.  President  Johnson,  Octo- 
ber 12,  1966,  issued  an  Executive  Order  pro- 
viding for  unlimited  and  unlicensed  exports 
to  Russia  of  over  400  separate  Items.  He  sup- 
plemented that  this  year  by  another  40  Items. 
So  we  have  now  a  total  of  440,  perhaps  450 
Items,  of  all  different  kinds,  which  our  ex- 
porters may  ship  to  Russia  without  restric- 
tion. 

While  some  of  those  Items  are  useable  in 
the  war  machine  Itself,  I  agree  with  the  Gen- 
eral who  testified  before  our  Committee  very 
recently.  He  said:  "In  time  of  war.  this  type 
of  war,  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  non- 
strategic  weapon."  And  he  pointed  out  that 
It  doesn't  make  any  difference  whether  we're 
tending  them  roller  skates  and  bicycles  and 
school  books  and  clothing  for  their  women. 
whatever  we're  sending  them  supplies  their 
staggering  civilian  economy. 

As  soon  as  you  send  them  anything  that 
they  can  use  In  the  consumer  economy  of 
Russia,  you  take  the  pressure  off  to  the  point 
where  you  release  manpower,  materiel,  and 
equipment,  so  that  they  can  divert  from 
making  civilian  goods  to  making  military 
goods.  The  great  increase  of  exports  these  last 
«lx  or  eight  months  not  only  have  enabled  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  continue  the  fight,  but 
they're  stepping  It  up.  they're  Increasing  the 
number  of  well-equipped  troops  that  they 
now  have  down  In  South  Viet  Nam,  We  have 
been  able  so  completely  to  assure  them  that 
we'll  take  care  of  their  civilian  economy  needs 
M>d  give  them  the  things  of  which  they  are 
short,  that  they  have  been  able  to  do  that  In 
North  Viet  Nam,  while  at  the  same  time  sup- 
plying Egypt  and  the  Arab  states  with  the 
war  material  they  needed  to  kick  off  the  con- 
flict which  occurred  in  the  Middle  East. 

Dean  Manion:  Then  basically  this  ability 
of  the  Communist  governments  to  do  the  Job 
they're  doing  In  supplying  North  Viet  Nam 
Is  our  fault.  Isn't  It? 

HISTORY    REPEATS 

Senator  Mundt:  Exactly.  I  had  a  letter 
from  a  father  whose  son  was  killed  In  Viet 
Nam,  and  he  was  Incensed,  of  course,  by  the 
fact  that  his  son  was  shot  out  of  the  air  by  a 
Russian  MIG.  He  wrote,  "On  this  flag-draped 
cofBn  ii-.ey  should  put  the  words  'Made  in 


Moscow,  with  an  assist  from  President  John- 
son In  Washington.' "  It  is  true  that  we  ship 
the  supplies  that  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  accentuate  the  war. 

You  would  think,  Pat,  tliat  we  would  have 
learned  something  as  a  great  sophisticated 
country.  I  don't  think  you  supported  prob- 
ably FDR,  any  more  than  I  did,  but  I  do  re- 
call that  we  had  a  big  contest  Just  before 
Pearl  Harbor.  We  were  shipping  a  lot  of  scrap 
Iron,  we  were  making  a  lot  of  millionaires  out 
of  Junk  peddlers  who  were  shipping  scrap 
Iron  to  Japan.  Iliere  was  a  big  nationwide 
debate  about  It.  I  was  then  touring  the  coun- 
try saying,  "Don't  ship  the  scrap  Iron,"  as 
were  many  other  people.  But  they  let  them 
do  It,  Just  as  we're  shipping  things  to  Rus- 
sia today. 

But  on  Pearl  Harbor  Sunday,  when  they 
picked  out  of  the  bodies  of  some  3.000  Ameri- 
can kids  the  little  pieces  of  steel  shipped 
over  there  by  American  war  profiteers,  at 
least  let  It  be  said  for  FDR  that  he  didn't 
even  wait  for  us  to  declare  war  at  2:00  the 
following  Monday  afternoon,  he  Issued  an 
Executive  Order  stopping  the  exportation  of 
scrap  Iron  to  Japan. 

But,  believe  It  or  not,  In  LBJ's  order  of 
October  12,  opening  up  shipments  to  Rus- 
sia, oiur  old  friends,  scrap  Iron  and  scrap 
metal,  are  right  back  again,  and  the  junk 
peddlers  are  sending  It  over  to  Russia  to  help 
with  their  Russian  war  machine. 

Dean  Manion:  That's  very  frightening, 
Senator.  I  read  a  laudatory  account  of  your 
blrd-dogglng  on  these  lists  of  strategic  goods 
that  go  to  Russia,  and  you  found  a  geodetic 
Instrument,  so-called.  That  was  a  fascinat- 
ing story.  Tell  us  about  It. 

Senator  Mttndt:  Yes.  I  have  two  people  on 
my  staff  who  are  working  with  me,  scrutiniz- 
ing these  lists  of  supplies  which  are  going 
over  to  Russia.  One  of  whom  has  had  a  lot 
of  training  In  the  aviation  and  aeronautical 
part  of  warfare,  and  one  day  he  said,  "Look, 
here's  a  type  of  gravlmeter  that  Is  necessary 
to  have  In  order  to  trace  the  trajectory  of 
missiles,  and  It  is  something  which  we  have 
developed  that  only  Americans  can  make  and 
put  together,  and  here  Is  an  order  permit- 
ting them  to  ship  one  of  these  to  Poland." 

I  said.  "I'll  write  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce a  letter  and  say,  how  do  you  call  this 
non-strategic?  How  Is  this  going  to  help  the 
war,  to  give  the  Russians  something  which 
will  enable  them  to  kill  even  more  Ameri- 
can boys  by  tightening  up  the  accuracy  by 
which  they  can  shoot  these  rockets  and  these 
missiles?"  They  wrote  back  shamefacedly 
and  said  it  was  a  mistake,  we're  going  to  re- 
explore  it,  we're  not  going  to  send  it.  That's 
Just  one  out  of  some  400  Items.  How  many 
other  such  items  are  there?  We  found  fuel 
for  rockets,  for  example,  among  the  things 
that  we're  shipping  over  there  that  are  sup- 
posed to  be  non-strategic. 

So  I  agree  with  the  General  who  says  there 
Is  no  non-strategic  supply.  You're  either  try- 
ing to  win  a  war  or  you're  trying  to  lose  it, 
trying  to  step  up  an  American  economy  and 
make  war  profiteers  by  letting  them  ship 
stuff  to  Communist  countries  that  wUl  pay 
a  fantastic  price  for  what  they  need — be- 
cause they  don't  buy  for  economic  reasons; 
they  buy  for  political  reasons;  they  buy  for 
military  reasons.  Usually  they  buy  about  one 
Item  of  a  kind  and  then  they  Ignore  the 
patents.  They  see  the  way  the  thing  is  made, 
the  way  It  Is  put  together,  and  buUd  others 
themselves. 

Anyway  you  look  at  it.  It  is  unwise  eco- 
nomically and,  I  think,  utterly  unjustifiable 
In  the  middle  of  a  war,  a  war  we  presvunably 
are  trying  to  win  and  trying  to  shorten.  Ev- 
erything we  send  to  Russia  makes  It  more 
dlflScult  to  win,  prolongs  the  war  and  ex- 
pands American  casualties. 

Dkan  Manion:  Senator,  we're  still  ahead  of 
the  consideration  of  the  Presidential  pro- 
posal to  expand  this  East-West  trade.  Now 
there  Is  another  measure  which  I  have  read 


about,  this  50  million  dollars  to  be  appro- 
priated by  the  Export-Import  Bank  for  some 
sort  of  a  Russian  project.  What  Is  this? 

Senator  Mundt:  I'll  tell  you  how  that  got 
Into  the  picture,  because  they  were  Just 
about  to  move  on  the  Export-Impwrt  legis- 
lation when  the  war  broke  out  In  the  Mid- 
East  and  they  dropped  it.  It  became  evi- 
dent to  everybody  that  the  reason  the  war 
broke  out  was  that  the  Russians  were  ship- 
ping all  these  fancy  weapons  to  Egypt  and 
the  Arab  states,  arming  and  equipping  them 
and  causing  them  to  become  over-confident 
and  arrogant.  And  so  the  war  broke  out — a 
second  w£ir  being  supplied  indirectly  by 
Americans  at  a  profit,  because  we  ship  the 
stuff  to  Russia  which  relieves  her  economy 
so  she  can  send  materials  both  to  Egypt  and 
to  Commiuilst  North  Vietnam  at  the  same 
time. 

taxpayers  tapped  again 

But  now.  after  the  talk  at  the  summit — 
and  I'm  not  Biu"e  that  I  favor  these  summit 
talks  when  I  look  at  ramifications  which 
come  after  them.  But  anyhow,  following  the 
talk  at  the  summit  the  President  Is  asking 
Congress  to  approve  a  50  million  dollar  loan, 
from  American  taxpayers,  to  build  an  auto- 
motive plant  In  Russia  to  be  operated  by  the 
Plat  Motor  Company  of  Italy. 

This  would  mean  that  the  American  tax- 
payer would  be  guaranteeing  the  money  and 
providing  a  loan  from  our  hard-pressed 
treasury  to  the  Communists  to  build  an 
automobile  plant,  when  a  school  boy  knows 
that  the  first  industrial  complex  you  divert 
to  a  war  economy  when  you  move  from 
peace  to  war,  is  an  automotive  plant. 

We've  done  It  many,  many  times  in  Detroit, 
The  automotive  companies  have  been  tre- 
mendously helpful  of  building  tanks,  planes 
and  weapons  of  war  and,  of  course,  the  Plat 
Motor  Company,  set  up  to  build  automobiles, 
could  be  changed  overnight  Into  another 
great  big  plant  to  produce  the  weapons  of 
war;  to  arm  the  Arab  states;  to  arm  North 
Viet  Nam;  to  prolong  the  conflict,  If  It  runs 
on  that  long,  In  Hanoi. 

Dean  Manion:  Senator,  In  view  of  all  of 
the  things  that  can  be  done  to  help  the 
Russians  under  present  laws,  what  Is  the 
President  seeking  to  establish  by  this  new 
law  expanding  East-West  trade? 

Senator  Mundt:  I  think  you  have  to  di- 
vide that  question  into  two  parts.  As  far  as 
the  export  of  American  supplies  to  Russia, 
with  over  450  of  them  now  going  out,  the 
President  doesn't  need  any  Congressional 
authority  for  that,  except,  I  think,  as  a  de- 
sire to  make  Congress  assume  part  of  the 
responsibility  for  this  Indefensible  trade. 
He's  demonstrated  he  can  do  It  by  Executive 
action,  but  he  comes  to  us  trying  to  get  us 
to  shoulder  some  of  the  responsibility  be- 
cause the  country  at  large  16  alarmed  as  they 
hear  about  this.  The  people  are  tremendously 
disenchanted  with  the  whole  concept  of  try- 
ing to  fight  and  feed  an  enemy  at  the  same 
time. 

So  I  think  that  Is  purely  a  political  move, 
trying  to  make  the  Congress  assume  respon- 
sibility, then  he  can  say  to  the  world  that 
the  people  of  America  and  the  Congress  for 
the  first  time  have  placed  such  a  low  price 
tag  on  boys  In  uniform  fighting  at  the  fronts 
that  they're  willing  to  authorize  this  war 
profiteering  and  this  trade  with  the  enemy. 
Now  the  other  part  Is  that  he  has  to  come 
back  to  Congress  to  get  the  money.  Because 
a  50  million  dollar  loan  cannot  be  author- 
ized by  Executive  action.  If  we're  going  to 
spend  American  money  In  these  hard-pressed 
times  building  an  automobile  plant  to  be 
run  by  the  Commtmlsts  In  Russia,  that  has 
to  be  passed  by  a  special  act  of  Congress. 
It's  to  be  decided,  I  think,  in  the  Senate 
within  the  next  two  or  three  weeks — ^up  or 
down. 

Dean  Manion:  Does  the  support  for  this 
expansion  of  trade  come  from  businessmen 
who  want  to  make  a  fast  buck  out  of  all  this? 
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Senato*  Mondt:  About  the  only  place  It 
comes  from,  actually,  are  a  few  people  who 
want  to  get  rich  m  a  war.  and  I  cfuess  that's 
human  nature.  I'm  for  the  proat  system,  but 
I  am  not  for  war  proflteerlns:  I'm  not  for 
making  millionaires  .T.t  the  expense  of 
American  lives  over  there  Y  ii  cl'int  have  to 
have  a  Harvard  degree  to  realize  that  every- 
thing you  send  Russia  places  an  additional 
American  life  In  Jeopardy  on  the  fighting 
fronts  of  Viet  Nam  And  If  we  belong  m  Viet 
Nam  at  all.  we're  there  to  win,  not  to  enhance 
the  casualties  and  prolong  the  war. 

DsAN  Manion:  Senator,  from  what  you've 
said.  I  am  sure  that  if  everybody  heard  It 
there  would  be  a  quick  and  sudden  death  to 
these  proposals  to  expand  trade  with  our 
enemies.  Is  there  a  medium  for  popular  In- 
formation and  action  available  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  now? 

Senator  Mundt  Yes  there  Is  It's  a  good 
one.  It's  brand  new  unly  about  a  month  old. 
It's  headed  by  John  Davis  Lodj;e.  a  great 
American,  known  to  many  peopie  Of  course, 
his  brother  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  is  even  better 
known,  but  John  Davis  Lodge  .served  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  he  wjs  ijovernor  of 
Connecticut,  he  was  the  .Arnerictn  .\mba3sa- 
dor  to  Spain  In  the  Elsenhower  Admlnlstra- 
"lon.  He  and  a  number  of  other  prominent 
Americans  have  established  a  new  orsjaniza- 
tlon  called  CEASE  the  Committee  to  End 
Aid  to  the  Soviet  Enemy 

On  the  board  of  directors  .ire  Admiral 
.Arlelgh  Burlte.  the  Honorable  William  Know- 
land,  editor  of  the  Oakland  Trihunf  out  in 
California  and  former  majority  leader  of  the 
United  States  Senate  Edgar  Ar'..>ei  Mowrer. 
Alex  Parker.  Admiral  Ar'hur  Radf  .rd  former 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  .Staff  Gen- 
eral Arthur  Trudeau.  and  other  men  of  their 
caliber.  This  great  group  >f  Americans. 
headed  by  John  Davis  I.)dge.  through 
C  E  A.S.E..  it  seems  t.>  me  represents  the  best 
opportunity  we  have  In  America  to  bring 
.ibout  a  change  In  pfillcy  in  Washington. 

This  organization  is  trying  to  get  ten  mil- 
lion American  signers  to  petitions  which 
would  urge  President  Johnson  .ind  the  Con- 
gress to  take  effective  stejw  tu  end  aid  to  the 
Soviet  enemy.  Those  of  you  who  are  hearing 
this  program.  If  you  are  interested  In  doing 
something  beyond  simply  wringing  your 
hands  and  wondering  whit  is  wrong  In  the 
country,  you  can  write  to  CEASE.  Room 
1061.  National  Press  Building  Washington 
DC. 

Send  for  some  petitions  and  clrcn'.ate  them 
In  your  neighborhood  Send  them  a  check 
for  a  few  dollars  so  that  they  can  afford  to  put 
on  some  radio  and  television  programs,  and 
some  full-page  advertisements,  letting  Amer- 
icans know  what  is  happening  In  this  coun- 
try. "You  will  be  rew-trded  by  knowing  that 
you  have  played  a  part  in  shortening  the  war 
in  Viet  Nam,  In  making  pence  more  likely 
and  to  come.  In  helping  to  correct  a  very 
serious  situation  In  the  Middle  E.ist 

Dean  M*nion  Thark  you  verv  n-.uch. 
Senator  Karl  Mundt  of  5>outh  Dakota,  for 
what  you  have  said,  and  more  particularly 
for  what  you  are  dnrg  to  end  this  treason- 
able trade  with  our  bloodv  enemies 


ROAD  TO  REVOLUTION  COMMU- 
NIST GUERRILLA  WARFARE  IN 
THE  TjaJi. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  AshbrookI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker,  b^-forc 
the  investigations  into  the  cause  of  the 


current  riots  throughout  the  Un '.p'J 
States  get  underway,  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  one  aspect  of  the  OL.t- 
b.eak.s — the  ro'e  playtd  by  extremist  and 
sub.cfGive  elements — be  placed  in  proper 
pe.spective  Regarding  outside  inRu- 
ences  ii.  riots  and  disturbances.  Direc- 
tor J.  Edgar  Hoover  had  this  to  say  be- 
fore a  House  Appropriations  subcommit- 
tee earlier  this  year : 

For  the  most  jvirt  the  riots  and  dl.sorders 
that  have  oocurre'l  In  this  country  since  the 
summer  of  1964  were  sparked  by  a  single  In- 
cident, generally  following  an  arrest  of  a 
Negro  by  local  police  for  some  minor  in- 
fraction of  the  law  Although  most  of  the 
riots  and  disturbances  have  been  char- 
acterized by  spontaneous  outbursts  of  mob 
violence  dominated  by  young  hoodlums,  the 
Involvement  of  nther  violent,  lawless,  sub- 
versive, and  extremist  elements  became  read- 
ily apparent  a*  the  rioting  grew  and  spread 

Continuing  his  testimony,  Mr  Hoover 
stated: 

Communists  and  other  subversives  and  ex- 
tremists strive  and  labor  ceaselessly  to  pre- 
cipitate racial  trouble  i.nd  to  take  advan- 
tage of  racial  discord  in  this  country.  Such 
elements  were  active  In  exploiting  and  aggra- 
vating the  riots,  for  example.  In  Harlem 
Watts.  Cleveland,  and  Chicago. 

Without  condoning  or  justifying  law- 
less and  violent  action,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  there  are  legitimate  griev- 
aiicc's  m  j:hetto  areas  which  have  con- 
trlbuttd  to  the  unrest  Cut  to  overlook 
the  po.s.sible  involvemtiu  of  violent,  law- 
Ie.ss,  subversive  and  extremist  elements 
is  at  once  dangerous  and  unrealistic 

While  the  above  statement  by  Mr. 
Hoover  was  made  before  the  present  rash 
of  riots,  indications  are  that  there  were 
elements  active  in  exploiting  and  ag- 
gravating some  of  the  latest  riots  In  its 
excellent  lead  editorial  of  Sunday,  July 
30,  the  Washington  Star  made  reference 
to  a  Lif"  maKazine  article  on  the  Newark 
riot  in  which,  according  to  the  magazine, 
one  of  the  snipers  said  there  were  more 
than  50  members  of  the  group,  more 
than  half  coming  from  Newark.  Others 
had  been  moved  in  for  tlie  action  from 
California.  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania 

The  St  Louis  Globe-Democrat  of 
July  31,  if.  its  editorial  entitled  "Extrem- 
ists' Role  in  Riots,"  stated: 

Gov  Agnew  of  Maryland  In  studying 
tactics  of  the  rioters  In  Cambridgf  says  he 
has  found  that  tactics  used  In  Cambridge 
bore  a  remarkable  similarity  to  those  used 
in  New.irk-  3uch  as  the  interception  or  po- 
l.ce  mess^iges  and  Jamming  of  their  radios, 
the  use  of  fire  bombs,  and  the  formation  of 
sniper  squnds  to  attack  firemen  when  they 
arrived  to  fight  fires  that  had  been  set 

The  above  examples  demonstrate  that 
to  some  extent  some  of  the  riots  did  not 
lack  a  degree  of  preplanned  extremist 
action. 

The  headlines  of  the  last  few  weeks 
leave  no  doubt  that  every  aspect  of  the 
riots  must  be  studied  with  care  With 
respect  to  the  involvement  of  extreme 
and  subversive  elements  in  the  riots,  one 
recent  book  which  should  be  on  cver>'- 
one's  mu.'.t  list  is  "Road  To  Revolution: 
Communist  Guerrilla  Warfare  in  the 
USA"  by  Phillip  Abbott  Luce,  a  former 
member  of  the  pro-Chinese  Communist 
Progressive  Labor  Movement 

In  June  of  1964.  just  1  month  before 


thp  Harlem  riots  shocked  the  American 
people.  Phillip  Luce  met  with  four  others 
in  a  secluded  area  of  Central  Park.  New 
York  City,  to  discjss  the  possibility  of 
creatii^g  a  guerrilla  operation  in  the 
Nesro  tihettos.  Later,  all  were  briefed  on 
iridn 'dual  responsibilities  and  each  one 
armed  with  a  pistol,  having  been  told  that 
■Ji'O'indwork  had  already  been  laid  for  the 
<'uerrilla  operation  This  was  typical  of 
the  experiences  which  led  Luce  in  1965 
to  break  wi'li  what  is  now  kno'An  as  the 
Prouressive  Labor  Party  Since  that  time 
he  has  auth(-red  The  New  Lef t '  and  nu- 
merous articles  which  have  appeared  in 
th*Reader's  Ditrest.  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post.  National  Review,  and  other 
publications. 

In  Road  to  Revolution."  Luce  not  only 
deals  with  such  organizations  as  SNCC, 
CORE.  RAM,  but  offers  a  counter  plan 
U)  assist  in  correcting  inequities — unem- 
ployment, hoiisine.  sanitation,  and  ^o 
forth  He  cites  cases  in  which  mdivid'jal 
and  organizational  involvement  are  as- 
sisting in  providing  the  basic  wants  of 
the  needy  Also  included  is  a  portion  of 
the  FBI  report  on  'Prevention  and  Con- 
trol of  Mobs  and  Riots."  which  Luce  de- 
scribes lis  the  "best  analysis  and  praspec- 
tus  for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
•-'he'to  ricts  yet  published  " 

The  Washington  Star,  in  the  editorial 
of  July  30.  referred  to  above  states  tliat 
the  Luce  ttook  makes  for  interesting  read- 
ing and  that  its  contents  "can  and  should 
be  checked  out  carefully." 

The  same  edition  of  the  Star  pronded 
a  review  of  "Road  to  Revolution"  by 
Allan  C.  Brownfeld,  who  received  his  law 
det,'ree  from  William  and  Mary,  was  for- 
merly on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Ho  :s- 
ton  Press  and  who  received  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  Foundation  award  for  his  news- 
paper columns. 

I  include  the  book  review  of  "Road  to 
Revolution"  by  AllaJi  Brownfeld.  and 
the  editorial.  "Are  the  Riots  Spontaneous 
or  Planned?"  both  from  the  Washinuton 
Star,  of  July  30.  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Road  to  Revolution 

.Mready  called  the  "Whlttaker  Chambers" 
of  Ills  generation.  Phillip  Abbott  Luce  has 
chosen  an  appropriate  time  for  the  ptiblica- 
tlon  of  his  second  book  "Road  to  Revolu- 
tion " 

In  the  midst  of  1967's  "long  hot  summer" 
Luce  has  provided  us  with  a  first-hand  re- 
lX)rt  of  the  perspective  in  which  such  everts 
are  held  by  Communists,  to  whom  they  are 
"rebellions."  and  not  riots.  Beyond  this,  his 
mes.»age  is  an  alarming  one  It  describes  In 
great  detail,  and  with  thorough  documen- 
tation, the  plans  for  guerrilla  warfare  In  the 
streets  of  our  cities  already  devised  by  do- 
mestic r.idlcals 

Phil  Luce  at  29  Is  a  former  leader  of  the 
"New  Left."  organizer  of  two  student  trips 
to  Cuba  in  196.3  and  1964.  an  officer  of  the 
Progressive  Lalx>r  Party  and  editor  "f  Its 
monthly  magazine,  Progre.sslve  Labor  until 
his  defection  In  January.  1965.  He  has  writ- 
ten about  his  experiences  In  his  first  book. 
"The  New  Left."  and  one  of  the  major  rea- 
sons for  his  disillusionment  with  commu- 
nism came  when  he  found  himself  "Involved 
In  a  series  of  plans  In  which  the  participants 
had  no  Idea  of  the  consequences  I  left 

when  It  became  ob, lous  that  the  Indlvidu.il 
lives  of  the  members  of  PL.  let  alone  society, 
meant  les.s  than  an  abstract  Communist 
catechism  as  envisioned  by  the  'curus'  of 
the  movement."  According  to  Luce  his  de- 
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fectlon  ranks  him  "somewhere  near  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  J.  Edgar  Hoover"  as  the 
"most  maligned  enemy"  of  PL.  i 

SrORED   GTTNS 

P»rogresslve  Labor,  the  pro-Communist 
Chinese  offshoot  of  the  United  States  Com- 
munist Party,  passed  a  resolution  at  its  1965 
national  convention  stating  that  "black 
liberation"  was  the  path  for  the  coming 
guerrilla  war  In  the  United  States.  "The  key 
to  revolution  In  the  United  States,"  the 
convention  declared.  "Ilea  within  the  Inter- 
locking interests  In  the  black  liberation 
movement  and  the  working  class  struggle  for 
socialism." 

Just  Ijefore  the  Harlem  riots  of  1964,  'Wil- 
liam Epton.  vice  chairman  of  PL.  said  this 
to  an  open  air  rally:  "We  will  not  be  fully 
free  until  we  smash  this  state  completely  and 
totally  ...  in  the  process  .  .  .  we're  going 
to  have  to  kill  a  lot  of  these  cops,  a  lot  of 
these  Judges,  and  we'll  have  to  go  against 
the  army."  Epton  was  later  tried  and  found 
guilty  of  criminal  anarchy. 

Luce  states:  "While  I  was  an  officer  of  PL, 
I  learned  of  a  number  of  projects  In  which 
people  were  being  prepared  for  a  future 
guerrilla  operation.  Not  only  did  we  store 
guns  In  New  York  City,  but  target  practice 
was  held  on  Long  Island  prior  to  the  Harlem 
riots.  I  was  personally  asked  to  find  a  hiding 
place  suitable  for  target  practice." 

Another  of  the  organizations  planning 
such  violent  activity  Is  the  Revolutionary 
.Action  Movement,  known  as  RAM.  Max  Stan- 
ford, leader  of  the  group,  said  that  "the 
black  revolution  will  lijse  sabotage  In  the 
cities — knocking  out  the  electrical  power 
first,  then  transportation  and  guerrilla  war- 
fare m  the  countryside  of  the  South.  With 
the  cities  powerless,  the  oppressor  will  be 
helpless" 

VIOLENCE    PLANNED 

Luce  points  to  a  third  organization  which, 
he  says.  Is  rapidly  becoming  a  part  of  this 
guerrilla  movement — the  Student  Nonvio- 
lent Coordinating  Committee,  no  longer 
either  nonviolent  or  dominated  by  students. 
He  reports  an  August  29.  1966  SNCC  fund- 
raising  dinner  In  Harlem  that  featured  an  in- 
teresting trio  of  speakers — Stokely  Car- 
michael.  then  chairman,  along  with  Max 
Stiinford  of  RAM  and  William  Epton  of  PL. 
Carmichael  said  that  In  "Cleveland  they're 
building  stores  with  no  windows.  All  brick.  I 
don't  know  what  they  think  they'll  accom- 
plish. It  Just  means  we  have  to  move  from 
Molotov  cocktails  to  dynamite."  He  added: 
'They  say  we're  stupid  and  don't  do  anybody 
any  good  an  we  deserve  to  be  called  that, 
because  If  we  had  any  sense  we'd  have 
bombed  these  ghettos  long  ago." 

Luce  makes  It  clear  that  most  Negro  lead- 
ers have  condemned  the  concept  of  "black 
power."  and  the  exhortation  to  violence.  As 
a  result,  they  are  as  much  the  targets  of 
violence  as  the  white  community.  Only  re- 
cently members  of  RAM,  including  Max 
Stanford,  were  arrested  In  an  assassination 
plot.  The  targets:  Roy  Wllklns  of  the  NAACP 
and  Whitney  Young  of  the  Urban  League. 

Phil  Luce  repeatedly  stresses  that  Commu- 
nists do  not  begin  trouble  but  take  advantage 
of  it.  incite  it,  and  exploit  It.  He  understands, 
as  some  seem  not  to.  that  there  are  real  griev- 
ances in  the  ghettos,  lack  of  Jobs,  poor  hous- 
ing. Inadequate  recreation  facilities.  Yet  oth- 
ers tend  to  minimize  the  Influence  of  these 
radical  organizations  and  their  very  real 
plans  for  revolution  on  our  city  streets. 

In  a  balanced  and  provocative  volume,  he 
does  not  blame  all  evil  on  "outside  agitators." 
Yet  the  public  should  understand  the  plans 
which  Communists  have  for  our  cities.  Phase 
one.  as  recent  violence  Indicates,  has  already 
occurred.  Armed  with  Luce's  warning  and  our 
own  awareness  of  the  problems  which  must 
t>e  solved,  we  may  yet  be  able  to  avoid 
phase  two. 


Are  the  Riots  Spontaneotts  or  Planned? 

As  the  rioting  eased  off,  at  least  temporar- 
ily. In  Newark  and  Detroit,  not  to  mention  a 
score  of  other  cities  large  and  small,  both 
official  and  public  attention  In  'Washington 
began  to  focus  on  the  story  behind  the 
killing,  the  burning  and  the  looting. 

What  brought  on  this  "time  of  violence  and 
tragedy"  in  July,  1967?  Were  the  riots  more 
or  less  spontaneous  eruptions  on  the  part  of 
oppressed  Negroes?  Was  there  at  least  some 
measure  of  planning  and  organization  behind 
them?  Did  the  Communists  play  a  part,  and 
If  so  what  was  their  role? 

It  Is  doubtful  that  all  of  the  questions  can 
ever  be  answered.  But  the  effort  will  be  made. 
There  Is  much  pressure  on  Capitol  Hill  for  an 
investigation  by  some  congressional  com- 
mittee. And  the  President  acted  on  Thursday 
night  to  establish  an  11-member  commission 
to  conduct  an  investigation  In  bis  behalf. 

In  the  address  In  which  be  announced  the 
appointment  of  this  commission,  Mr.  John- 
son said  that  "the  only  genuine,  long-range 
solution  for  what  has  happened  lies  in  an 
attack — mounted  at  every  level — upon  the 
conditions  which  breed  despair  and  violence. 
All  of  us  know  what  they  are:  Ignorance, 
discrimination,  slums,  disease,  not  enough 
Jobs  .  .  ." 

This,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  true  enough.  But 
there  are  two  things  to  be  said  about  It.  One 
Is  that  this  Is  Indeed  a  long-range  solution. 
It  will  take  a  decade  or  more  to  remedy  the 
conditions  enumerated  by  the  President.  Nor 
can  the  riots  In  places  such  as  Detroit  and 
Plalnfleld  be  explained  away  by  reference  to 
slums  and  lack  of  Jobs. -For  those  conditons 
were  not  persent  In  any  significant  degree. 

Furthermore,  If  even  one  of  these  riots 
was  the  product  of  some  other  cause  than 
slums  and  unemployment,  this  country  can- 
not wait  10  years  to  uncover  that  cause  and 
destroy  It.  The  price  which  will  have  been 
exacted  by  continuous  rioting  Is  much  too 
high. 

What  we  B>ive  in  mind  Is  the  rather  widely 
held  belief  Jnat  at  least  some  of  the  riots, 
and  perhaps  the  worst  ones,  were  planned, 
organized  and  directed  by  sinister  forces  em- 
barked upon  a  policy  of  rule-or-ruln. 

The  President  passed  this  over  lightly.  He 
said  his  commission  •will  have  access  to  facts 
gathered  by  the  FBI  and  that  J.  Edgar 
Hoover's  agency  "will  continue  to  exercise 
its  full  authority  to  Investigate  these  riots, 
in  accordance  'with  my  standing  instructions, 
and  to  continue  to  search  for  evidence  of  a 
conspiracy," 

This  is  a  somewhat  ambiguous  statement. 
As  far  as  we  know  there  has  not  been  a  full- 
scale  investigation  of  the  riots,  and,  since 
the  authority  of  the  FBI  is  supposed  to  ex- 
tend only  to  violations  of  federal  law,  -what 
did  the  President  mean  when  he  said  the 
agency  will  "continue  to  exercise  its  full  au- 
thority" to  Investigate  the  riots?  Further- 
more, the  comment  that  the  FBI  will  "con- 
tinue to  search  for  evidence  of  conspiracy" 
Implies  that  no  such  evidence  has  yet  been 
found. 

Perhaps  there  has  been  no  conspiracy,  and 
if  not  It  follo'ws  that  there  would  be  no 
evidence  of  one.  For  our  part,  we  are  not 
aware  of  the  existence  of  any  such  evidence 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 

There  Is,  however,  a  considerable  body  of 
information  to  suggest  that  there  has  been 
a  conspiracy. 

In  the  absence  of  any  planning  or  orga- 
nization or  training,  it  Is  difficult  to  account 
for  the  widespread  sniper  activity  in  Detroit. 
In  a  dispatch  from  Havana  a  few  days  ago, 
Stokely  Carmichael  is  quoted  as  follows:  "In 
Newark,  we  are  applying  the  tactics  of  guer- 
rilla 'warfare.  We  are  preparing  groups  of 
urban  guerrillas  for  our  defense  in  the  cities." 
Chicago's  Mayor  Daley  has  said:  "We  know 
this  Is  a  national  program  of  outla'wry  and 


violence."  Some  other  local  officials  have  said 
much  the  same  thing. 

In  Its  Issue  of  July  28,  life  magazine  tells 
of  a  "clandestine"  meeting  between  Its  re- 
porters and  some  of  the  Newark  snipers. 
These  snipers  belong  to  an  organized  group 
of  former  civil  rights  workers  In  Mississippi. 
According  to  the  magazine,  one  of  the 
snlp)ers  said  there  were  more  than  50  mem- 
bers of  the  group,  more  than  half  coming 
from  Newark.  "Others  had  been  moved  in 
for  the  action  from  California,  Ohio.  Penn- 
sylvania." This  certainly  is  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  remarks  attributed  to  Stokely 
Carmichael  in  Havana. 

More  p)Osltlve  Indications  of  organization 
and  conspiracy  can  be  found  In  a  book  by 
Phillip  Abbott  Luce,  until  recently  an  active 
Communist.  The  Luce  book.  "Road  to  Revo- 
lution," is  reviewed  on  Page  G-3  of  today's 
Star. 

Exposes  by  former  Communists  are  sus- 
pect, as  Whlttaker  Chambers  learned  In  the 
Alger  Hiss  case.  But  The  Star  has  been  re- 
liably Informed  that  Luce's  break  with  the 
I>arty  Is  real. 

In  any  event,  what  he  has  to  say  is  in- 
teresting. It  can  be  and  should  he  checked 
out  carefully. 

Luce  begins  by  saying  that  the  Commu- 
nists are  "counting  on  the  premise  that 
most  Americans  will  discount  the  possi- 
bility of  a  guerrilla  war  in  their  country. 
The  notion  of  a  guerrilla  war  in  the  United 
States  is  so  outrageous  and  Improbable  to 
Americans  that  they  would  receive  it  as  the 
product  of  a  deranged  mind."  Well,  many 
Americans  and  most  "responsible"  Cubans 
felt  the  same  way.  to  the  subsequent  dismay 
of  the  latter,  when  FMdel  Castro  and  his 
tiny  band  of  followers  first  went  ashore  in 
Cuba. 

Luce,  noting  that  Communists  exploit 
trouble  rather  than  incite  it.  goes  on  to  spell 
out  in  detail  the  Communist  plan  to  foment 
racial  trouble  in  this  country  and  then  to 
exploit  It  through  guerrilla  tactics.  He  re- 
minds us  that  a  grand  Jury  which  investi- 
gated last  summer's  Cleveland  riot  found  that 
"the  outbreak  of  lawlessness  and  disorder 
was  organized,  precipitated  and  exploited  by 
a  relatively  small  group  of  trained  and  dis- 
ciplined professionals  at  this  business."  He 
also  recalls  that  the  Harlem  riots  in  1964 
produced  similar  findings  and  that  one  Bill 
Epton,  a  Communist  was  indicted  and  con- 
victed of  criminal  anarchy  for  his  role  in 
those  riots. 

None  of  this  may  amount  to  "evidence"  in 
the  legal  sense  as  far  as  this  month's  riots 
go.  But,  taken  together,  It  strongly  suggests 
that  there  is  a  conspiratorial  underpinning 
of  the  current  riots,  and  It  Is  a  possibility 
which  deserves  more  serious  attention  by  the 
Investigators  than  Is  Invited  by  the  Presi- 
dent's casual  reference  to  It. 

A  crucial  matter  at  stake  now.  or  so  It 
seems  to  us,  Is  the  struggle  for  control  of. 
or  direction  of,  the  Negro  commurUty.  Who 
will  prevail?  Such  men  as  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr..  A.  Philip  Randolph.  Roy  Wllklns 
and  Whitney  M.  Young  Jr.?  Or  will  it  be  the 
H.  Rap  Browns  and  the  Stokely  Carmichaels? 

A  great  deal  more  than  the  future  of  civil 
rights  depends  on  the  answer.  It  Is  conceiv- 
able, quite  conceivable,  that  what  really 
hangs  In  the  balance  Is  the  choice  between  a 
race  war  in  the  United  States  and  a  state  of 
affairs  In  which  the  white  and  colored  com- 
munities can  live  together  In  peace. 

This  is  why  it  is  so  Important  to  put  poli- 
tics aside  and  dig  up  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth.  alXDut  the  riots  and  their  causes.  And 
this  Is  why  It  Is  also  so  Important  for  the 
members  of  Congress  and  the  pteople  they 
represent  not  to  yield  to  what  the  President 
spoke  of  as  "fear  and  bitterness" — to  any 
state  of  mind  which  would  indefinitely  delay 
reconciliation  and  reconstruction  at  a  dread- 
ful cost  in  human  lives  and  human  values. 
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POOD  AND  FIBER  COMMISSION 
REPORT 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Lancen]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANOEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Republican  task  force  on  agriculture,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  questions  the 
merit  of  the  report  released  this  month 
by  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Pood  and  Fiber. 

The  Commission's  recommendations 
contain  a  blueprint  of  what  the  President 
tmd  his  administration  first  urged  in 
1965.  At  that  time,  the  administration 
unveiled  their  plan  to  remove  2' 2  mll- 
lon  farm  families  from  the  countryside 
Now,  the  Food  and  Fiber  Commission 
wants  to  entice  farmers  and  rural  resi- 
dents to  move  to  metropolitan  areas  by 
passing  out  moving-expense  money  and 
other  lures,  which  is  a  continuation  of 
the  administration's  original  idea  that 
agriculture  could  not  provide  a  decent 
living  for  more  than  1  million  farm  fam- 
ilies, even  with  Government  assistance. 

The  Commission's  report  says  that  an 
annual  expenditure  of  up  to  $600  should 
be  made  available  to  low-income  rural 
workers  as  "underemployment  compen- 
sation." Yet  the  Federal  Govemmtent 
could  terminate  such  assistance,  accord- 
ing to  the  Commission's  plan,  If  these 
rural  residents  failed  to  accept  training 
and  move.  Moreover,  by  urging  that  cer- 
tain rural  residents  be  assured  of  a  "mln- 
Imimi  annual  income  opportunity"  of  the 
same  amount,  the  Commission  leaves  the 
false  Impression  that  $600  Is  the  correct 
Income  standard  for  rural  areas. 

The  report,  supported  by  a  majority  of 
the  Commission  members,  also  recom- 
mends boosting  Federal  payments  to 
"efficient  commercial  farmers."  wiping 
out  import  quotas  and  export  subsidies 
on  agricultural  products,  and  setting 
lower  support  prices. 

If  the  Commission  had  Its  way,  not 
even  the  farm  price  parity  concept  would 
survive.  The  report  urges  eliminating  the 
farm  price  parity  standard  and  substi- 
tuting instead  some  other  formula  they 
refer  to  as  a  "parity  of  Income,"  which 
they  do  not  define,  but  which  they  say 
should  become  an  "analytical  tool"  once 
It  is  drawn  up  Obviously,  this  recom- 
mendation Is  based  upon  the  Secretary 
of  Agrlcultiu-e's  statement  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  that  present  farm  parity  Is  too 
high. 

The  Pood  and  Fiber  Commission,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  believes  that 
the  farmer  should  increasingly  depend 
upon  direct  payments  from  the  Federal 
Government.  But  If  the  administration 
continues  to  hold  farm  prices  down,  we 
know  full  well  that  whatever  profits  ac- 
crue to  the  farmer  are  also  going  to  be 
held  down.  Thus,  the  task  force  feels 
most  strongly  that  such  a  proposal  would 
not  be  in  the  best  interests  of  American 
agriculture. 

By  promoting  workmen's  and  unem- 
ployment compensation,  collective  bar- 


gaining, and  mmimum  wages  for  agri- 
cultural workers,  the  Commission  has 
neglected  to  consider  what  effects  the.se 
developmer:ts  would  have  on,  first,  the 
cost  of  food  producttoM,  and  second,  the 
ability  ol  this  Nation  to  Kruw  the  food 
and  fiber  we  need  without  interruption. 

If  housewives  think  the  cost  of  food  is 
high  now,  they  should  wait  until  the 
grocer's  price  reflects  the  added  produc  • 
tion  costs  farmers  would  incur  under  the 
Commission's  recommendations. 

The  prospect  of  work  stoppages  by 
farm  help  under  collective  bargaining 
would  Jeopardize  our  national  security. 
And  unless  the  United  States  remains 
able  to  meet  its  own  food  needs  without 
fear  of  scarcity,  our  Government  will 
never  be  In  a  position  to  provide  even 
token  assistance  to  the  hungry  nations 
of  the  world. 

Regarding  our  foreign  food  and  agri- 
cultural assistance,  the  ta.sk  force  makes 
several  observations  not  included  in  the 
Food  and  Fiber  Commission's  report: 

First.  Since  the  resignation  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State's  Special  Assistant  for 
Food  for  Peace  7  months  ago,  there  has 
been  a  deescalatlon  of  thLs  program, 
making  it  Just  one  of  many  duties  of  a 
junior  administrative  official. 

Second.  The  administration  has  failed 
to  make  public  the  1966  annual  report  of 
the  Public  Law  480  program.  This  was 
supposed  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  last 
April,  pursuant  to  section  408  of  the 
same  act. 

Third.  Furthermore,  the  President  has 
not  issued  an  Executive  order  setting  up 
an  Intra-Cabinet  group  to  coordinate  the 
food -for- peace  effort 

In  the  entire  report,  no  solution.s  are 
offered  to  help  solve  the  basic  problems 
that  have  plagued  the  American  farmer 
for  years.  But  this  Is  no  surprise  to  the 
House  Republican  task  force  on  agricul- 
ture. At  the  time  the  Commission  was 
established  by  the  President  in  November 
1965.  we  first  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
Commission  memt>ership  failed  to  in- 
clude a  single  representative  of  the  gen- 
eral farm  organizations  to  which  most 
American  farmers  belong. 

Since  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Food  and  Fiber's  report  has 
obviously  failed  the  American  farmer, 
there  is  an  even  greater  need  for  a  U.S. 
world  food  study  and  coordinating  com- 
mission as  first  proposed  by  the  task 
force  in  the  89th  Congre.ss  and  again  this 
year.  We  need  to  accurately  and  wisely 
ascertain  the  manner  In  which  American 
agriculture  can  best  assume  an  effective 
and  rewarding  role  in  the  face  of  a  world 
food  crisis. 


COMMISSION  TO  STUDY  AND  AP- 
PRAISE ORGANIZATION  AND  OP- 
ERATION OF  EXECUTIVE  AND 
LEGISLATIVE  BRANCHES  OF  GOV- 
ERNMENT 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  LangemI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day joined  my  colleagues  who  have  pre- 
viously intrfxluced  legislation  which 
would  establish  a  Commission  to  study 
and  appraise  the  organization  and  op- 
eration of  the  executive  and  legi.siative 
branches  of  the  Govenunent.  This  is  leg- 
islation and  an  endeavor  which  is  long 
overdue. 

The  CoNCRESsiON.AL  Record  and  testi- 
mony before  the  many  committees  of  the 
House  consistently  reveals  evidence  of 
duplication  and  overlapping  of  services, 
with  wasteful  and  unnecessary  expendi- 
tures. With  the  phenomenal  growth  of 
Government  in  numbers  of  programs 
and  services  It  has  felt  a  very  glaring 
need  for  a  clarification  of  both  objectives 
and  authority  In  administration.  This 
legislation  is  de.slgned  to  scientifically 
study  and  explore,  by  a  10-member 
Commission,  everj'  possibility  for  the 
elimination  of  duplication  and  waste. 
The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  this 
Commission  shall  be  as  follows : 

First,  recommending  methods  and 
procedures  for  reducing  expenditures  to 
the  lowest  amount  consistent  with  the 
efBclent  performance  of  essential  serv- 
ices, activities,  and  functions: 

Second,  eliminating  duplication  and 
overlapping  of  services,  activities,  and 
functions: 

Third,  consolidating  services,  activi- 
ties, and  functions  of  similar  nature: 

Fourth,  abolishing  services,  activities. 
and  functions  not  necessary  to  the  efB- 
clent conduct  of  Government: 

Fifth,  defining  responsibilities  of  offi- 
cials: 

Sixth,  eliminating  nonessential  serv- 
ices, functions,  and  activities  which  are 
competitive  with  private  enterprl.se:  and 

Seventh,  relocating  agencies  now  re- 
sponsible directly  to  the  President  In  de- 
partments or  other  agencies  If  the  result 
can  be  shown  to  increase  efficiency. 

Members  of  the  Commission  are  to  In- 
clude six  chosen  from  private  life,  two 
by  the  President,  and  two  each  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
other  four  members  shall  consist  of  two 
Senators  and  two  Representatives,  one 
each  from  the  two  parties.  The  congres- 
sional members  of  this  Commission  shall 
be  chosen  from  those  who  have  been  out- 
spoken In  their  criticism  of  waste  and 
duplication  in  Government,  thereby  in- 
suring a  complete  and  thorough  investi- 
gation of  Government  operations. 

Congress  must  recognize  the  need  and 
assume  the  leadership  for  more  respon- 
sible financial  policies  at  every  level  of 
the  Federal  Government.  For  this  reason. 
I  have  called  for  the  Commission's  study 
of  the  legislative  as  well  as  the  executive 
branch  of  Government.  Committee  re- 
ports will  be  made  directly  to  Congress 
as  specified  in  the  bill :  however,  so  that 
appropriation  reductions  might  be  made 
without  the  need  for  legislation,  the  Com- 
mission will  also  report  directly  to  the 
chairmen  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees of  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

The  need  for  this  kind  of  detailed  study 
at  this  time  Is  realistically  evident  by  the 
very  problems  that  confront  the  Con- 
gress during  this  session  and  particularly 
In  the  Immediate  future.  It  Is  no  secret 
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that  before  this  session  is  adjourned,  ma- 
jor decisions  will  necessarily  have  to  be 
made,  in  addition  to  those  that  have  al- 
ready been  made,  concerning  our  budget 
problems  as  aggravated  by  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  excessive  domestic  spend- 
ing. 

The  Congress  already  has  added  $35 
billion  to  the  national  debt  limit  from 
Pebruarj'  of  this  year  to  July  of  next  year 
and  has  yet  to  consider  if  a  tax  increase 
is  to  be  enacted.  Surely  these  factors  are 
evidence  of  the  great  economic  strain 
that  confronts  both  the  Nation  and  the 
taxpayers.  The  very  least  that  Congress 
should  do  under  the  circumstances  would 
be  to  grant  the  public  some  assurance 
that  we  have  taken  appropriate  steps  to 
administer  Government  programs  and 
policies  with  the  greatest  possible  pru- 
dence and  efficiency.  While  these  objec- 
tives should  always  be  our  purpose,  they 
have  become  increasingly  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  many  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  that  are  wasted  annually  by 
overlapping  programs  and  facilities. 

The  taxpayer  is  already  overburdened 
and  faces  further  threats  of  inflation,  in- 
creased interest  rates,  and  a  pronounced 
Inability  to  pay  for  today's  Goverrunent 
even  during  a  time  of  prosperity.  This 
certainly  constitutes  a  sufficient  cause 
for  a  thorough  Investigation  of  where 
savings  could  be  made. 

I  am  sure  that  Congress,  and'certainly 
the  citizens  throughout  the  country, 
would  not  want  one  single  dollar  to  be 
wasted.  The  proposed  Commission  would 
be  an  investment  in  accomplishing  such 
an  objective  which  I  am  sure  would  save 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  without 
curtailing  any  Government  services.  In 
fact,  I  think  in  most  instances  it  would 
rather  improve  those  services  by  greater 
efficiency  and  better  directed  programs. 

People  throughout  the  country  are  de- 
manding of  Congress  that  we  exercise 
every  means  available  to  us  to  hold 
spending  to  a  minimum.  This  is  one  way 
that  we  could  accomplish  their  desires. 
Taxpayers  of  the  country  are  entitled  to 
mthlng  less  than  our  favorable  consid- 
eration of  this  legislation. 


THE  KENNEDY  ROUND:  ITS  BENE- 
FICIAL IMPACT  ON  ONE  AMER- 
ICAN CITY— DAYTON,  OHIO 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Whalen]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  Kermedy  round  has  been  success- 
fully concluded  and  Is  now  behind  us,  the 
Question  to  be  answered  is  what  the  spe- 
cific Impact  of  these  negotiations  will  be. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  effect  will  be 
a  positive  one  for  the  Nation  overall. 
Both  the  consumer  and  the  businessman 
will  be  the  better  for  It. 

In  my  own  district,  the  question  has 
been  researched  by  a  distinguished  and 
highly  respected  executive  of  the  Dayton 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Norvell 
Clarkson. 


On  July  13.  1967,  Mr.  Clarkson  de- 
livered a  speech  detailing  the  results 
of  his  study.  His  remarks  were  covered 
extensively  by  the  Dayton  area  news 
media  thus  providing  the  public  with  an 
understanding  of  the  local  significance  of 
this  major  international  development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  many  of  my  col- 
leagues would  find  Mr.  Clarkson's  find- 
ings of  great  Interest.  I,  therefore,  am 
inserting  the  full  text  of  his  remarks  in 
the  Record  : 

World  Trade  in  Datton  oh  thx  Kennedy 
Round  and  You 

(By  Norvell  Clarkson,  m&nager.  World  Trade 

Department,    Dayton    Area    Chamber    of 

Commerce) 

I  tell  you  at  the  outset  that  this  Is  a  most 
complex  subject  and  that  the  final  results — 
good  and  bad — will  not  be  known  lor  a  long 
time.  At  the  same  time,  I  hasten  to  tell  you, 
in  the  words  of  Ambassador  William  M.  Both, 
the  Chief  Negotiator  for  the  U.S,. 

".  .  .  we  have  reached  commitments  equal 
in  value  to  those  we  have  made.  Moreover, 
I  believe  that  this  balance  of  mutual  ex- 
changes of  trading  opportunities  should  stim- 
ulate appreciably  larger  volumes  of  interna- 
tional trade.  Economic  growth  at  home 
should  result." 

From  the  Information  available  at  this 
time,  I  Intend  to  tell  you  about  the  (1) 
background  of  GATT  and  the  Kennedy 
Round,  (2)  the  complicated  side  Issues  and 
"horse  trading"  that  had  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  tariff  negotiations,  (3)  the  over-all  eflect 
on  the  U.S.,  (4)  the  effect  on  Dayton,  and 
(5)  the  challenge  and  opportunities  that  lie 
ahead.  I  am  going  to  condense  four  hours 
of  Washington  talk  into  20  minutes  and 
spend  the  rest  of  the  time  bringing  It  down 
to  Dayton. 

The  Kennedy  Round  negotiations  came 
about  because  in  1962,  the  87th  Congress 
passed  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  In  response 
to  President  Kennedy's  request  for  bsirgaln- 
Ing  power  to  launch  a  major  assault  on  bar- 
riers to  international  commerce.  He  was  au- 
thorized to  cut  our  tariffs  by  half  in  exchange 
for  equally  advantageous  benefits  from  our 
trading  partners. 

The  legislation  also  created  the  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations,  an 
innovation  placing  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  such  negotiations  In  the  Execu- 
tive Offlce  of  the  President.  To  this  new  poet. 
President  Kennedy  appointed  the  distin- 
guished former  Secretary  of  State  Christian 
A.  Herter,  who  directed  the  Kennedy  Round 
with  great  spirit  and  wisdom  until  his  death 
six  months  ago. 

Armed  with  the  new  negotiating  author- 
ity, the  United  States  encouraged  the  con- 
vening of  an  international  negotiating  con- 
ference. An  Initial  ministerial  level  meeting 
was  held  in  Geneva  in  May,  1963.  It  took  a 
year  to  establish  the  agenda,  and  negotia- 
tions formally  began  a  year  later,  in  May, 
1964. 

Thus,  began  the  sixth  negotiating  round  of 
GATT  (General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade) ,  and  it  was  called  the  Kennedy  Round 
because  It  was  during  President  Kennedy's 
term  of  offlce  that  the  U.S.  passed  the  neces- 
sary legislation.  And  whatever  was  to  be  ac- 
complished through  these  negotiations,  had 
to  be  accomplished  before  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  expired  at  midnight  on  June 
30.  1967. 

Flfty-tliree  nations.  Including  the  U.S., 
participated  in  the  negotiations.  Most  of  the 
major  participants  agreed  to  proceed  on  the 
basis  of  a  60-percent  linear — that  Is,  across- 
the-board — cut  In  tariff  levels  on  nonagrlcul- 
tural  products.  EIzceptlonB,  or  those  items 
not  to  be  subjected  to  the  full  cut,  were  to 
be  limited  to  those  required  by  reasons  of 
overriding  national  interest.  Exceptions  lists 
were  exchanged  on  November  16,  1964.  There 


followed  a  period  of  intensive  examination  of 
exceptions — each  country  making  known  its 
interests  in  the  proposals  of  the  other  par- 
ticipants. Negotiators  appeared  to  be  horror 
stricken  at  the  protectionism  of  their  trad- 
ing partners. 

In  a  few  industrial  areas  of  particular  Im- 
portance and  complexity — chemicals,  textiles, 
steel,  aluminum,  pulp  and  paper — negotia- 
tions took  place  on  a  sector  basis. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  S3  countries 
were  Involved  In  these  negotiations;  little 
countries  as  well  as  big  countries;  poor  coun- 
tries as  well  as  affluent  countries;  and  de- 
veloping countries  still  in  the  free  world. 
There  was  much  more  than  money  Involved 
In  the  negotiations,  and  certainly  much  more 
than  money  at  stake.  All  of  these  facets — 
each  one  extremely  important  In  its  own 
right — had  to  receive  their  just  considera- 
tion during  the  tariff  negotiations. 

In  addition  to  these  political  and  diplo- 
matic ramifications,  were  the  non-tariff  bar- 
riers in  each  country  that  had  to  be  dealt 
with;  non-tariff  barriers  such  as  discrimina- 
tory taxation,  customs  valuation  practices, 
and  quantitative  Import  restrictions  (dump- 
ing). 

Notable  progress  was  achieved  in  two 
areas — antidumping  and  the  American  Sell- 
ing Price  system  of  customs  valuation  as  it 
applies  to  Imports  of  benzenoid  chemicals. 
An  anti-dumping  code  was  negotiated  com- 
mitting other  countries  to  fair  and  open  pro- 
cedures along  ihe  lines  of  present  United 
States  practices.  The  new  common  anti- 
dumping regulations  that  are  being  developed 
by  the  European  Economic  Community  will 
conform  with  the  code.  Of  special  benefit  to 
the  United  States  will  be  the  adoption  by 
Canada  of  an  injury  requirement  in  its  anti- 
dumping legislation.  On  the  part  of  the  U.S., 
it  agreed  to  certain  useful  refinements  of 
the  concepts  presently  used  in  our  anti- 
dumping investigations. 

An  agreement  was  concluded  providing  for 
the  elimination  of  the  American  Selling  Price 
system  for  benzenoid  chemicals  and  the  lib- 
eralization of  other  countries'  trade  barriers. 
For  the  domestic  benzeold  chemical  indus- 
try— a  strong  and  efficient  industry  which 
has  long  demonstrated  its  international  com- 
petitive strength— the  U.S.  is  confident  that 
the  new  rates  of  duty  in  the  agreement  will 
provide  a  sufficient  level  of  tariff  protection, 
one,  by  the  way.  well  above  that  of  the  other 
major  chemical  producing  countries.  For  this 
and  the  other  sectors  of  the  overall  chemical 
industry  in  this  country,  which  has  an  export 
surplus  of  about  $1.7  bUUon,  the  agreement 
affords  very  significant  new  export  oppor- 
tunities into  rapidly  expanding  markets  in 
Europe.  In  addition,  the  American  Selling 
Price  agreement  provides  for  the  elimination 
of  dlscrminatory  automobile  road-use  taxes  in 
France,  Italy,  and  Belgium,  which  have  long 
hampered  exports  of  the  larger  US.  cars  to 
those  countries. 

Now,  enough  on  the  non-tariff  barriers  and 
the  other  ramifications  that  affected  our  tariff 
negotiations. 

What  did  the  U.S.  get  out  of  It?  On  the 
basis  of  trade  coverage  the  U.S.  received 
tariff  concessions  of  mostly  50  per  cent  reduc- 
tions on  about  $7  bilUon  of  our  exports. 
Close  to  another  $1  billion  was  bound  In  a 
duty-free  status  so  that  the  total  packag^ 
runs  close  to  $8  billion. 

These  concessions  are  spread  proportion- 
ately among  our  major  export  markets.  Over 
$5  billion  of  our  exports  are  subject  to  con- 
cessions In  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity, the  European  Free  Trade  Association 
countries  and  Japan.  Another  •1.3  billion 
will  benefit  by  concessions  made  by  Canada 
with  the  remainder  spread  among  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  countries. 

You  will  remember  that  about  five  or  six 
years  ago  when  the  foreign  traders  of  this 
country  were  alarmed  at  the  prospects  for 
their  markets  once  Internal  tariffs  were 
eliminated  in  the  EEC  and  EFTA.  To  many 
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U.S.  businessmen  the  choice  seemed  to  be 
between  getting  Into  one  or  both  of  tbeae 
blocs  with  plant  and  sales  organizations  or 
run  the  risk  of  being  excluded  from  the  vast 
Europe&n  market  by  external  tariff  barriers. 
Passage  of  the  Trade  Expans!')n  Act  of  1962 
gave  them  some  hope  that  the  two  blocs 
might  be  persuaded,  if  the  other  large  trad- 
ing nations  Joined  In,  to  move  towards  freer 
trade  rather  than  adcjpt  an  inward-lotjktng 
attitude.  At  the  time,  the  schedule  for  elim- 
inating the  Internal  tariffs  between  countries 
of  the  two  blocs  was  being  accelerated  so 
that  the  element  of  time  was  very  Important. 
The  facts  are  that  the  EPT.A  countries 
eliminated  Internal  duties  completely  on 
Industrial  goods  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year  while  the  EEC  wll  complete  Its  customs 
union  and  remove  internal  tariffs  completely 
In  July,  1968. 

Now,  these  external  tariff  walls  are  to  come 
down  sharply.  For  the  EEC  It  will  be  a  reduc- 
tion by  35  percent  In  all  major  trade  cate- 
gories. Most  of  the  duties  of  the  EEC's  com- 
mon external  traiff.  which  is  effective  next 
July,  are  In  the  medium-low  range  rate,  that 
la,  10  to  15  per  cent  Next  July  they  will  start 
to  come  down.  In  the  EPT.\  countries  the 
national  tariffs  apply  u>  goods  outside  of  the 
free  trade  area.  For  most  countries  In  the 
EJTA,  duties  were  already  low  with  the 
United  Kingdom  having  the  highest  rates. 
These  are  also  coming  down  with  the  high 
U.K.  rates,  generally  3i  per  cent,  being  re- 
duced by  50  per  cent. 

Approximately  one-quarter  to  one-third 
of  our  exports  move  to  Western  Europe,  so 
that  It  Is  fairly  obvious  what  the  Implica- 
tions for  US.  exporters  might  be  without 
the  Kennedy  Round  now  that  the  internal 
barriers  of  the  European  countries  are  in  the 
final  stage  of  elimination.  Now  that  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  Is  over,  the  challenge  passes  to 
the  U.S.  buslne.ssm.^n.  to  take  advantage  of 
the  new  opportunities  It  wUI  open  up  over 
the  next  few  years 

Our  trade  wi'.h  Canada  continues  to  rise 
to  the  mutual  beieftt  of  both  countries,  and 
our  agreement  with  Canada  in  the  Kennedy 
Round  Is  a  sweeping  reduction  of  tariff  bar- 
riers. Duties  were  eliminated  on  a  number  of 
categories  of  good.s,  most  significant  of  which 
are  softwood  lumber,  some  hardwood  lumber, 
wood  flooring  e.xcept  oak.  most  fresh  or  frozen 
flsh  and  a  variety  of  other  products  Canada 
eliminated  her  duty  on  coal  and  the  United 
States  eliminated  It.s  duty  on  nickel  In  the 
field  of  manuf.ictures.  the  US.  was  able  to 
obtain  a  reduction  in  the  protective  level  of 
the  Canadian  tariff  by  about  one-fourth 
Protective  duties  generally  run  20  to  25  per- 
cent m  Canada's  tariff;  and  Canada,  which 
at  the  outset  of  the  ne:;otlatlons  said  that  It 
could  not  Join  in  a  50  percent  linear  tariff 
cut  because  of  her  relatively  lower  industrial 
status  as  compared  wuh  the  advanced  coun- 
tries, has  reduced  this  level  to  about  15  to 
17'.2  percent.  Tlus  is  a  niajur  contribution  by 
Canada  which  heretofore  has  not  found  it 
politically  or  economically  feasible  to  make 
significant  reductions  In  its  protective  tariff 
rates. 

One  of  the  most  important  Canadian  con- 
cessions to  the  United  States  which  will  affect 
hundreds  of  American  exporters  is  the  reduc- 
tion In  the  Canadian  tariff  on  production 
machinery  from  22 '^  to  15  percent.  For  ma- 
chinery which  Is  not  made  in  Canada"  the 
current  duty  of  7^.  percent  will  be  elimi- 
nated. When  these  concessions  are  Imple- 
mented, all  machinery  whioh  is  not  avail- 
able In  Canada  will  benefit  from  duty-free 
treatment.  In  this  one  sector,  namely,  pro- 
duction machinery,  the  Canadians  have  told 
us  that  their  import  entries  number  over  240,- 
000  per  year,  so  from  this  one  concession  duty 
reductions  will  most  significantly  assist  a 
broad  range  of  U  S  exporters  There  are  manv 
more  concessions  from  Canada  which  will 
benefit  American  exporters. 

Japan's  willingness  to  participate  substan- 


tially and  actively  in  the  Kennedy  Round 
was  a  welcome  surprise,  since  many  felt  that 
Japans  rationale  would  be  that  since  she 
was  doing  well  with  the  present  set-up.  why 
Join  in  a  tariff  cutting  exercise?  The  answer 
probably  Is  that  Japan's  export  boom  ha.s  led 
It  to  the  conclusion  that  its  economic  pros- 
perity could  Increase  enormously  If  it  could 
develop  the  markets  for  Us  products  In  coun- 
tries other  than  the  United  States  Japan  did 
Join  In  and  agree  to  most  50  percent  reduc- 
tions in  her  tariff  It  Is  the  hope  that  these 
reductions  by  the  Japanese  will  open  up  areas 
for  U  3  products  which  have  heretofore  been 
closed  to  the  US  because  of  high  duties 
'Y'ou  sometimes  hear  It  said  by  U  S  manu- 
facturers that  they  cannot  sell  in  Japan  be- 
cause of  low  price  competition  The  fact  Is 
that  we  do  sell  large  volumes  of  manufac- 
tured goods  In  Japan,  and  Japan's  increivsing 
proi^perlty,  which  should  s:rnw  with  the  Keji- 
nedy  Round  settlement,  creates  a  demand  for 
more  American  products  to  Japan  and  take 
another  healthy  look  at  the  market  for  their 
current  products 

The  Kennedy  Round  package  is  balanced 
We  came  out  with  a  reciprocal  bargain,  which 
waj>  our  goal  We  reduced  all  our  tariffs  by  an 
average  of  about  35  percent  Other  coun- 
tries' average  tariff  reductions  are  In  this 
same  area. 

The  Items  excluded  from  U  S  tariff  cuts 
are  basically  those  which  are  experiencing 
severe  Import  competition  and  those  which 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  U  S  negotiators 
would  be  likely  to  suffer  adversely  If  they 
were  subject  to  a  50  percent  reduction.  So 
the  US  removed  a  large  nun. her  'if  artlcle.s 
from  negotiation  or  made  less  than  50  per- 
cent cuts  when  it  Judged  such  .i  reduction 
was  called  for  In  light  of  Import  sen'-.tlvlty 

With  regard  to  labor  and  world  trade  and 
the  Kennedy  Round,  Under  Secretary  of 
Labor  James  J    Reynolds  stated  that 

.  every  billion  dollars  of  goods  we 
exp<irt  support  close  to  100.000  Jobs  .  We 
believe  that  the  substantial  tariff  reduc- 
tions .  ,  will  encourage  expansion  of  U  S. 
export.«i  and  enable  us  to  preserve  and  ex- 
p.ind  export-related  employment  opportuni- 
ties In  the  U  S  In  total  we  do  not  anticipate 
any  unmanageable  situations  of  labor  dis- 
location resulting  from  the  stimulus  of  in- 
creased imptirts  although  it  coiUd  be  that 
particular  firms  and  groups  of  workers  may 
be  adversely  affected  Tlie  combination  of 
gradual  Implementation  of  tariff  reductions 
over  -i  five-vear  perltxl  and  rapidly  expanding 
manpower  programs.  In  addltlijn  to  adjust- 
ment assistance,  will  enable  workers  and 
firms  to  adjust  to  Increased  imports  with 
minimum  personal  and  corporate  losses  .  . 
Between  1960  and  1965.  unit  labor  costs  In 
m.mufacturlng  declined  by  about  2  per  cent 
In  the  United  State?  Oniy  Canada  showed 
signs  of  matchlni?  that  performance  For  our 
other  major  trading  partners  we  note  that 
unit  labor  cost  Increased  about  16  per  cent 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  about  8  per  cent 
for  Sweden  20  per  cent  for  Japan  and  be- 
tween 25  and  .37  per  cent  for  France.  Ger- 
many and  the  Netherlands  .  Nearlv  7  per 
cent  of  total  manufacturing  emplovment  was 
related  to  the  export  of  goods  and  services  '• 

What  does  this  all  mean  to  Dayton""  In 
simple  language.  It  means  a  lot 

I  say  that  Dayton  will  benefit  nearly  twice 
as  much  as  the  rest  of  the  United  .States  and 
this  is  because  Dayton  does  twice  as  much 
International  business.  In  proportion,  as  the 
rest  of  the  United  States. 

The  U  S  is  exporting,  as  of  the  end  of 
1966,  at  the  rate  of  $31  2  billion  per  year, 
while  we  are  Importing  at  the  rate  of  $26.4 
billion  per  year  giving  the  US  a  favorable 
balance  of  trade  of  some  $5  billion  Actually. 
later  month-by-month  figures  show  Imports 
catching  up  some,  but  we  still  export  more 
than  we  Import 

It  Is  well  to  remember  that  a  great  many 
of  our  Imports    we  have  to  !mp<")rt — like  tin 


and  rubtier.  and  many  other  raw  materials 

non-Competitive  materials. 

The  US  is  giving  concessions — reducing 
import  tariffs  an  averag.-  of  35  per  cent  en 

Industrial,    non-agricultural,    commodities 

on  about  88  billion  of  Imports,  and  receiving 
like  concessions  on  about  the  same  amount 
of  our  exports  to  other  countries. 

This  opens  up  markets  In  other  countries 
for  Dayton  In  the  same  proportion  that  Day- 
ton shares  In  world  trade — greater  in  pro- 
portion than  the  US.  average 

Undersecretary  of  Labor  Reynolds  said  that 
nearly  7  percent  of  total  US.  manufacturing 
employment  was  related  to  the  export  of 
goods  and  services  In  Dayton,  we  know  that 
12  percent  of  our  value-added-by-manufac- 
turlng  Is  exported,  and  we  conclude  that  12 
percent  of  our  manufacturing  employment  is 
related  to  export 

Dayton  Is  a  scientific  research  center  of  na- 
tional and  international  repute  It  is  obvloue. 
then,  that  many  of  our  manufactured  prod- 
ucts are  highly  sophisticated  This  in  Itself 
creates  a  demand  by  the  rest  of  the  world  for 
Dayton  products.  Dayton  products  are 
unique- -we  build  a  better  mou.se  trap. 

The  great  American  domestic  market  is  no 
longer  the  private  preserve  of  the  American 
businessman — just  as  there  are  no  "private' 
markets  In  the  other  countries  cf  the  world 
And  we  here  in  Dayton  must  realize  thu 
must  accept  it,  and  should  take  full  advan- 
Uige  of  the  opportunities  it  creates. 

World  trade  Is  not  greatly  different  than 
your  dome-stic  trade  You  manufacture,  you 
sell  you  ship,  and  you  put  the  U.S.  dollars 
in  the  bank 

bure,  there  are  differences  In  people,  dif- 
ferences in  politics,  and  differences  in  mone- 
tary units  But  these  are  not  hard  to  cope 
with.  And  there  are  all  kinds  of  help  avail- 
able to  you  Never  In  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try has  It  been  better  prepared  or  more  eager 
to  help  you  particlpaU--  profitably — in  world 
trade 

For  t.hose  of  you  who  are  already  engaged 
in  world  trade,  know  th.it  these  tariff  reduc- 
tions by  other  countries  open  up  and  expand 
the  markets  for  you.  For  these  of  you  who 
have  not  yet  participated  in  the  world  mar- 
kets, the  incentive  to  st.^rt  participating  is 
certainly  there  now. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  tools  available  to 
help  you^aU  you  need  is  the  desire  and 
willingness. 

The  U.  S  Department  of  Cimmerce  Field 
Office  in  Cincinnati  has  all  of  the  Informa- 
tion and  counseling  you  need  to  participate 
in  world  trade.  TTiomas  E.  Ferguson  is  the 
Director,  and  Felix  Turel  is  the  world  trade 
specialist  They  have  a  competent  staff  and 
this  results  In  one  of  the  finest  Field  Offices 
in  theU.S- 

The  Dayton  Area  Chamber  of  Commcre  is  a 
Cooperative  Office  of  the  U  S.  Department  cf 
Commerce  and  as  such,  we  have  acce.«s  to  all 
of  the  materials  and  helps  the  Field  OfJice  has 
to  offer.  And  when  between  us  we  don't  have 
the  answers — and  sometimes  we  don't — we  go 
directly  to  Washington. 

Addl.son  Skaggs,  Export  Sales  Manager.  Ho- 
hATt  Manufacturing  Company  In  Troy;  Jack 
Russell.  Klrcher.  Helton  &  Collett.  b.iyton, 
and  I  are  three  who  at  this  time  are  serving 
as  members  of  the  Cincinnati  Regional  Ex- 
port Expansion  Council  to  help  expand  ex- 
ports and  to  help  those  Interested  In  par- 
ticipating In  world  trade. 

Trade  Missions  are  a  good  way  to  find  and 
exploit  world  markets.  A  Trade  Mission  is  a 
group  of  businessmen  who  visit  certain  pre- 
determined countries  and  carry  with  them 
firm  trade  proposals  to  offer  buyers  In  these 
countries.  Gov.  James  A.  Rhodes  headed  an 
Ohio  Trade  Mission  to  Japan  with  huge  suc- 
cess And  he  plans  another  to  South  America 
this  fall,  and  a  big  repeat  one  to  Tokyo  next 
spring,  to  which  It  is  anticipated  that  300 
Ohio  businessmen  will  accompany  him 
These  are  open  to  you  and  you  should  take 
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advantage  of  them.  They  can  pa;-  big  cash 
d.vidends 

Involved  in  world  trade  are  financing,  in- 
surance, transportation,  brokers,  forwarders. 
agents,  distributors,  and  often  licensees  or 
subsidiaries.  All  of  these  things  are  available 
to  you  here  in  Dayton,  or  through  Dayton 
cii.uinels. 

Cer:.unly  our  Dayton  banks  are  knowl- 
edgeable In  International  finance  and  han- 
dle it  every  day.  Local  Insurance  companies 
can  and  do  handle  marine  insurance  to  In- 
.siire  your  shipments  abroad,  and  your  banks 
.ind  insurance  companies  can  help  you  de- 
termine and  transact  the  best  financial  ar- 
rangements. Our  government  helps  you  give 
i.*ie  best  financial  terms  to  be  most  competi- 
tive In  the  world  markets  and  at  the  same 
time  to  guarantee  the  financial  transaction 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the 
PCIA. 

Trans  World  Airlines  serves  Dayton,  as  well 
as  Europe  and  Asia,  and  Is  quite  accustomed 
to  handling  international  shipments.  Ameri- 
can. Delta  and  United  also  handle  Interna- 
tional shipments  and  each  does  serve  coun- 
tries outside  of  the  U.S. 

All  of  our  truck  lines  and  rail  lines  carry 
international  shipments  and  many  have  ar- 
rangements with  the  steamship  companies 
to  offer  you  fast,  efficient  International  serv- 
ice. 

What  I  am  trying  to  tell  you.  is  that  we 
have  right  here  In  Dayton  ail  of  the  know- 
how  and  facilities  you  need  to  participate — 
profitably — In  world  trade.  And  when  you 
use  these  Dayton  facilities,  you  not  only  add 
to  the  Dayton  economy  by  spending  your 
dollars  in  Dayton,  but  you  also  have  Im- 
mediate access  to  your  servant  in  the  event 
any  problems  show  up. 

World  trade  is  a  two-way  street.  We  must 
import  if  we  want  to  continue  and  expand 
our  experts.  W'e  insist  on  being  paid  in  U.S. 
dollars  and  the  other  countries'  biggest 
source  of  dollars  is  their  selling  to  us.  Also, 
we  have  to  Import  certain  things  that  we 
do  not  have  In  the  U.S.  Furthermore,  some  of 
the  things  we  Imjxjrt  are  Incorporated  In 
things  we  export  and  we  sell  It  right  back 
uutslde  the  U.S. 

rhe  Dayton  businessman,  the  housewife, 
the  Dayton  citizen,  if  you  will,  although  not 
directly  involved  In  world  trade,  are  directly 
affected  by  the  Kennedy  Round  negotiations 
and  the  reduction  In  U.S.  Import  duties. 

We  all  know  that  competition  Is  good  and 
the  imported  consumer  goods  are  competition 
to  the  U.S.  domestic  consumer  goods.  This 
competition  not  only  keeps  the  U.S.  manu- 
facturer on  his  toes,  but  also  the  merchant. 
The  coiisumer  benefits. 

The  reduction  In  duty  on  a  given  $10  or 
even  a  $100  Item  Is  not  great.  Suppose  the 
U.S.  Import  duty  is  now  20  percent  and  It  Is 
cut  50  percent  to  10  percent  at  the  rate  of 
2  percent  per  year.  On  the  $10  item,  the 
savings  to  the  merchant  amount  to  20  cents. 
The  housewife  can  expect  a  20-cent  reduction 
in  the  price  she  pays,  and  eventually  a  sav- 
ings of  $1.00  on  the  $10  Item. 

Even  though  we  are  talking  about  only  a 
few  cents  savings  on  each  Item,  we  are  talk- 
ing of  a  total  savings  of  35  percent  average 
in  five  years  on  Dayton's  total  Import  duties, 
which  were  about  $785,000  in  fiscal  1967.  This 
35  percent  savings  In  five  years  amounts  to 
»274.750.  And  that  is  $274,750  added  to  Day- 
ton's economy — to  be  used  to  best  advantage 
by  the  one  who  saves  It,  be  It  the  housewife, 
ihe  merchant  or  the  manufacturer. 

You  can  be  sure  that  the  figure  will  be 
greater  than  $274,750,  because  these  reduc- 
tions In  tariffs  will  generate  a  greater  voltmie 
of  trade 

The  housewife  may  use  her  savings  to  buy 
steak  Instead  of  hamburger,  or  take  the  hus- 
band out  for  dinner,  or  buy  more  merchan- 
dise 

The  merchant  may  pass  the  savings  on  to 
the  coiuumer,  thus  ger.erating  more  sales. 


The  manufacturer  may  use  his  savings  to 
reduce  his  unit  manufacturing  cost,  to  be 
even  more  competitive. 

In  any  event  the  $274,750  will  be  added 
to  the  Dayton  economy,  and  for  the  most 
part  will  generate  more  Jobs  and  more  money. 
It  will  certainly  be  beneficial,  not  detri- 
mental. 

In  Dayton  we  have  an  efficient  and  coop- 
erative U.S.  Customs  Office  and  any  imports 
we  have  can  be  cleared  right  here  in  Dayton. 
It  has  been  natural  for  us  to  clear  U.S.  Cus- 
toms at  the  seaports,  because  It  is  so  often 
necessary  to  change  carriers  at  that  point, 
and  the  U.S.  Customs  officers  are  right  there 
to  facilitate  the  clearance. 

However,  with  the  cooperation  and  agree- 
ments between  carriers  now  and  the  one 
through  bill  of  lading  that  can  be  written, 
it  is  easier  and  better  to  have  the  shipment 
sent  directly  to  Dayton,  in  bond,  and  clear 
U.S.  Customs  through  our  own  office.  We  now 
have  a  U.S.  Customs  Broker  here  in  Dayton 
and  I  understand  there  are  no  delays  In 
receiving  International  goods.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  new  system  recently  Implemented, 
allows  you  to  have  Imported  goods  in  your 
hands  within  three  hours  after  they  arrive 
In  Dayton. 

Again,  use  of  this  Dayton  facility  and  serv- 
ice not  only  allows  faster  and  more  efficient 
service,  but  spends  dollars  In  Dayton  and 
actually  saves  some  unnecessary  handling — 
and  money — at  the  coastal  ports. 

Know  about  all  of  these  services  and 
facilities  available  to  you  right  here  in  Day- 
ton— Investigate  them  thoroughly,  and  use 
them,  when  you  find  them  to  your  advan- 
tage. Use  of  such  services  and  facilities  gen- 
erate additional  new  facilities  and  services, 
such  as  International  Airport  designation 
and  Customs  facilities  there.  And  contalner- 
ization,  which  can  handle  the  smaller  ship- 
ments and  reduce  damage  and  eliminate 
pilferage,  and  thus  save  you  money. 

SUMMATION 

What  does  it  all  mean?  And  what  will 
be  the  effect  on  the  U.S.  and  on  Dayton? 

Certainly  the  Kennedy  Round  GATT  nego- 
tiations. Involving  53  nations,  was  a  tre- 
mendous undertaking.  It  was  Indeed  the 
greatest  step  ever  taken  by  all  of  the  na- 
tions to  increase  world  trade  on  a  fully  re- 
ciprocal basis.  Some  $40  billion  of  world 
trade  will  be  effected  by  the  tariff  reductions, 
about  $16  billion — $8  billion  export  and  $8 
billion  import — for  the  U.S.  In  industry,  the 
U.S.  and  other  countries  agreed  on  cuts 
averaging  about  35  percent.  The  total  num- 
ber of  Items  effected  Is  about  60,000.  The 
tariff  reductions  will  be  made  over  a  five- 
year  period  In  five  equal  Increments,  begin- 
ning January  1,  1968.  The  impact,  although 
great  and  stimulating  of  trade,  will  be  over 
the  five-year  period. 

Dayton,  being  heavily  Industrialized  and 
for  the  most  part  manufacturing  sophisti- 
cated products,  will  benefit  more  because  of 
the  Increased  demand  abroad  caused  by  the 
lower  tariffs,  while  a  leaser  amount  of  "com- 
petitive" products  are  Imported  into  the  Day- 
ton area.  For  example.  In  the  July  3  Issue  of 
International  Commerce,  put  out  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  It  says 

"U.S.  foreign  trade  In  btisiness  machines 
holds  a  revealing  mirror  up  to  our  entire 
world  business  situation.  About  80  percent  of 
U.S.  exports  were  sophisticated  business  ma- 
chines and  parts.  Conversely,  over  80  percent 
of  Imports  were  for  conventional  business 
machines  and  parts.  And  both  set  new  rec- 
ords in  1966;  exports  up  16.6  percent  to 
$558.8  million.  Imports  up  33.2  percent  to 
$191.3  million." 

So,  you  see  we  have  a  very  favorable  bal- 
ance in  this  category,  as  I  believe  we  have 
in  most  categories. 

Dayton  Imports  increased  from  a  total  of 
3,089  entries  in  fiscal  1963  to  4,577  In  1967. 
Of  these,  816  In  1963  and  1,427  In  1967  were 
commercial  and  industrial. 


Duty  collections  on  these  Dayton  area 
imports  ranged  from  $217,950  in  1963  to 
$784,613  In  1967.  Assuming  an  average  of 
20  percent  duty,  you  have  $1  million  In  im- 
ports in  1963  and  nearly  $4  million  in  1967. 
This  compares  with  our  present  rate  of  ex- 
ports from  the  Dayton  area  of  over  $200 
million  per  year. 

World  trade  favorable  to  Dayton?  You  bet! 
World  trade  can  be  good.  Each  company  has 
to  take  a  good,  hard  look  and  determine  how 
best  It  can  participate  In  world  trade.  Some 
may  find  it  is  not  for  them,  but  I  believe 
most  will  find  it  beneficial. 

The  doors  to  world  trade  have  been  opened 
wider,  and  many  barriers  removed,  by  these 
Kennedy  Round  terlff  negotiations.  It  Is  now 
up  to  the  American  businessman  to  meet  the 
challenge  and  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

We  certainly  have  our  share  of  smart  busi- 
nessmen in  the  Dayton  area,  I'm  proud  to 
say,  and  I'm  sure  they  will  take  twice  the 
full  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  because 
Dayton  is  twice  as  good  as  the  national  aver- 
age. 

Your  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
other  government  agencies,  and  your  Day- 
ton  Area  Chamber  of  Conunerce  stand  ready 
to  help  you  in  any  way  we  can. 

Thank  you. 


PHASE  1— PHASE  2 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Schadeberg]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
against  the  fiery  background  of  our  riot- 
torn  cities,  a  monstrous  possibility  has 
arisen — that  this  is  only  the  beginning. 
Now,  Milwaukee  has  been  hit,  damaging 
this  great  city. 

Max  Stanford,  extremist  leader  of 
Revolutionary  Action  Movement,  is 
quoted  as  saying: 

The  black  revolution  will  use  sabotage  in 
the  cities — knocking  out  the  electrical  power 
first,  then  transportation,  and  guerrilla  war- 
fare in  the  countryside  of  the  South.  With 
the  cities  powerless,  the  oppressor  will  be 
helpless. 

This  and  other  significant  quotes  are 
to  be  found  in  a  stimulating  review  of 
Phillip  Abbott  Luce's  new  book.  "The 
Road  to  Revolution,"  by  Allan  C.  Brown- 
feld,  a  rising  young  thinker,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Star  of  July 
30,  1967. 

Mr.  Luce  gives  us  the  benefit  of  his 
experience  in  radical  and  extremist 
groups  on  the  guerrilla  warfare  that 
confronts  us.  I  urge  attention  be  given 
his  book. 

Faced  with  the  possibility  of  an  even 
wider  war  in  America,  I  commend  the 
Washington  Star  for  its  thoughtful  edi- 
torial, also  in  the  July  30  edition,  "Are 
the  Riots  Spontaneous  or  Planned?"  The 
editorial  makes  It  clear  it  Is  ludicrous  to 
consider  the  rioting  part  of  the  tradi- 
tional upward  social  mobility  of  minor- 
ity groups.  No  oppressed  group  In  Amer- 
ica has,  or  ever  will,  advance  by  burning 
cities  and  beating  people  to  death.  This 
Is  not  the  American  dream ;  it  is  the  road 
to  revolution,  the  revolution  of  the 
nihilists. 
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The  violence  that  is  mushrooming  not 
only  precludes  the  possibiUty  of  social 
progress:  It  raises  the  specter  of  all-out 
war  in  the  United  States.  The  failure  to 
deal  sharply  with  the  mugger  and  the 
common  criminal  has  encouraged  the 
lawless  elements  to  believe  that  no 
authority  will  ever  touch  them. 

We  are  fighting  in  Vietnam.  In  how 
many  operaUons  do  we  employ  ll.oOO 
men  as  was  necessary  in  Detroit?  How 
many  times  do  we  cause  hundreds  of  mU- 
Uons  of  dollars'  worth  of  damage  In  North 
Vietnam,  as  has  been  done  to  our  cities? 
The  war  In  America  does  not  directly 
weaken  our  efforts  in  Vietnam  any  more 
than  our  bombing  has  stopped  Com- 
munist inflltraUon  of  the  south.  Yet. 
each  war  absorbs  the  energies  of  the 
Nation.  Every  firebomb  weakens  America 
by  diverting  resources  and  energy,  not 
to  build  but  to  repair. 

If  we  fall  to  deter  the  urban  guerrilla 
fighters,  we  will,  in  effect,  be  saying  to 
the  nihilists  who  are  waiting  for  the  out- 
come of  the  battle  for  the  cities.  "Amer- 
ica is  too  stupid,  too  soft,  too  weak  In 
our  thinking,  to  survive." 

The  editorial  of  the  Star.  Mr.  Luces 
book,  and  Mr.  Brownfelds  review  are 
evidence  to  the  contrary. 

The  editorial  and  review  follow: 
Abx  th*  Riots   Spontaneous   ob   Plannkd? 

As  the  rioting  eased  off.  at  least  tempo- 
rarily in  Newark  and  Detroit,  not  to  mention 
a  score  of  other  cltlea  large  and  small,  both 
official  and  public  attention  In  Waahlnpton 
began  to  focus  on  the  story  behind  the 
killing   the  burning  and  the  looting. 

What  brought  on  this  "Ume  of  violence 
and  tr*gedy"  In  July.  1967?  Were  the  riots 
more  or  less  spontaneous  eruptions  on  the 
part  of  oppressed  Negroes?  Was  there  at 
least  tome  measure  of  planning  and  organl- 
aaUon  behind  them?  Did  the  Communists 
Dlay  a  part,  and  If  so  what  was  their  role? 

It  is  doubtful  that  all  of  the  questions  can 
ever  be  answered.  But  the  effort  wl"  be  made^ 
There  U  much  pressure  on  Capitol  HIU  for 
an  inveetlgatlon  by  some  congressional  com- 
mittee. And  the  President  acted  on  Thursday 
nlKht  to  eatobllsh  an  n-member  commission 
to  conduct  an  investigation  in  his  behalf. 

In  the  address  In  which  he  announced 
the  appointment  of  thU  commission.  Mr. 
Johnson  said  that  "the  only  genuine,  long- 
ranae  solution  for  what  has  happened  lies  in 
an  attack— mounted  at  every  level— upon 
the  conditions  which  breed  despair  and  vio- 
lence. All  of  us  know  what  they  are: 
Ignorance,  discrimination,  slums,  disease,  not 

enough  lobs  ..."  ,.   —  ♦ 

This  a*  far  as  It  goes,  is  true  enough  But 
there  are  two  things  to  be  said  about  It.  One 
U  that  this  Is  indeed  a  long-range  solution. 
It  will  take  a  decade  or  more  to  remedy  the 
condltlona  enumerated  by  the  President.  Nor 
can  the  rloto  in  places  such  as  Detroit  and 
Plalnfleld  be  explained  away  by  reference  to 
slum*  and  lack  of  lobs.  For  these  conditions 
were  not  present  in  any  slgnlflcant  degree 

Furthermore.  If  even  one  of  these  riots  was 
the  product  of  some  other  cause  than  slums 
and  unemployment,  this  country  cannot  wait 
10  years  to  uncover  that  cause  and  destroy  It. 
The  price  which  wlU  have  been  e.xacted  by 
continuous  rioting   is  much  too  high 

What  we  have  In  mind  is  the  rather  widely 
held  belief  that  at  least  some  of  the  riots. 
and  perhaps  the  worst  ones,  were  planned, 
organized  and  directed  by  sinister  forces  em- 
barked upon  a  policy  of  rule-or-ruln. 

The  President  paased  thU  over  lightly.  He 
said  his  commission  will  have  access  tu  facts 
gathered  by  the  FBI  and  that  J  Edg.ir 
Hoover's  agency  •will  continue  to  exercise  iti 


rull  authority  to  investigate  these  riots,  In 
accordance  with  my  standing  Instructions, 
and  to  continue  to  search  for  evidence  of 
a  ccinsplracy  " 

Th!.s  is  a  somewhat  ambiguous  statement. 
As  far  as  we  know  there  has  not  been  a  full- 
scale  investigation  of  the  riots,  and,  since 
the  authority  of  the  FBI  Is  suppo.sed  to  ex- 
tend only  to  violations  of  federal  law.  what 
did  the  President  mean  when  he  said  the 
agency  will  "continue  to  exercise  Us  full  au- 
thority to  Investigate  the  riots?  Further- 
more, the  comment  th;it  the  FBI  will  "con- 
tinue to  search  for  evidence  of  conspiracy" 
Implies  that  no  such  evidence  has  yet  been 
found 

Perhaps  there  has  been  no  con.>iplracy,  and 
If  not  It  follows  that  there  would  be  no  evi- 
dence of  one.  For  our  part,  we  are  not  aware 
of  the  existence  of  any  such  evidence  In  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term. 

There  Is,  however,  a  considerable  body  of 
Information  to  suggest  that  there  has  been 
a  conspiracy. 

In  the  absence  of  any  planning  or  orga- 
nization or  training.  It  Is  difficult  to  account 
for  the  widespread  sniper  activity  In  Detroit. 
In  a  dispatch  from  Havana  a  few  days  ago, 
Stokely  Carmlchael  la  quoted  as  follows:  "In 
Newark,  we  are  applying  the  tactics  of  guer- 
rilla warfare.  We  are  preparing  groups  of 
urban  guerrillas  for  our  defense  in  the 
cities  ■  Chicago's  Mayor  Daley  has  said;  "We 
know  this  Is  a  national  program  of  outlawry 
and  violence"  Some  other  local  officials  have 
said  much  the  same  thing. 

In  Its  Issue  of  July  28,  Life  magazine  tells 
of  a  "clandestine"  meeting  between  Its  re- 
porters and  some  of  the  Newark  snipers 
These  snipers  belong  to  an  organized  group 
of  former  civil  rights  workers  In  Mississippi 
According  to  the  magazine,  one  of  the  snip- 
ers said  there  were  more  than  50  members 
of  the  group,  more  than  half  coming  from 
Newark.  "Others  had  been  moved  in  for  the 
action  from  California,  Ohio,  Pennsylvanl.i" 
This  certainly  Is  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
remarks  attributed  to  Stokely  Carmlchael  in 
Havana. 

More  positive  indications  of  organization 
and  conspiracy  can  be  found  In  a  book  by 
PhlUlp  Abbott  Luce,  until  recently  an  active 
Communist  The  Luce  book,  'Koad  to  Rev- 
olution." Is  reviewed  on  Page  G-3  of  today's 
Star. 

Exp'ises  by  fonner  Communists  are  sus- 
pect, as  Whlttaker  Chambers  learned  In  the 
Alger  Hiss  case  But  The  Star  has  been  reli- 
ably Informed  that  Luces  break  with  the 
party  Is  real 

In  any  event,  what  he  has  to  say  Is  In- 
teresting. It  can  be  and  should  be  checked 
out  carefully. 

Luce  begins  by  saying  that  the  Commu- 
nists are  counting  on  the  premise  that  most 
Americans  will  discount  the  possibility  of  a 
guerrilla  war  in  their  country  The  notion 
of  a  guerrilla  war  In  the  United  States  is  so 
outrageous  and  improbable  to  Americans  that 
they  would  receive  it  tis  the  product  of  a  de- 
ranged mind  '  Well,  many  Amerlcaixs  and 
most  "responsibU'"  Cubans  felt  the  same 
way,  to  the  subsequent  dismay  of  the  latter, 
when  Fidel  Castro  and  his  liny  band  of  fol- 
lowers first  went  ashore  In  Cuba. 

Luce,  noting  that  Communists  exploit 
trouble  rather  than  Incite  It,  goes  on  to 
spell  out  in  detail  the  Communist  plan  to 
foment  racial  trouble  in  this  country  and 
then  to  exploit  It  through  guerrilla  tactics 
He  rcmmd.s  us  that  a  grand  Jury  which  In- 
vestigated last  summer's  Cleveland  riot  found 
that  the  outbreak  of  lawlessness  and  dis- 
order was  organized,  precipitated  and  ex- 
ploited by  a  relatively  small  group  of  trained 
and  disciplined  professionals  at  this  busi- 
ness" He  also  recalls  tliut  the  Harlem  riots 
la  1964  produced  similar  ImdUigs  and  that 
'ine  BUI  Epton,  a  Communist,  was  Indicted 
md  convicted  of  criminal  anarchy  for  his 
rolo  In  tliose  riots 


None  of  this  may  amount  to  "evidence" 
In  the  legal  sense  as  far  as  this  months  riots 
go.  But.  taken  together.  It  strongly  suggests 
that  there  Is  a  consplraton.il  underpmrung 
of  the  current  riots  and  It  is  a  pos-lblllty 
which  deserves  more  serious  attentioTi  by  the 
investigators  than  is  invited  by  the  Presl- 
dent  s  c.isual  reference  to  It. 

A  crucial  matter  at  stake  now.  or  .so  it 
seems  to  us.  is  the  struggle  for  control  of, 
or  direction  of,  the  Negro  communi'y.  Who 
will  prevalP  Such  men  as  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr  ,  A  Philip  Riindolph,  Roy  WUklna 
and  Whitney  M  "Voung  Jr  ?  Or  will  it  be  the 
H   Riip  Browns  and  the  Stokely  Carnv.chaels? 

A  great  deal  more  than  the  fu'ire  of  civil 
rlghl.s  depends  on  the  answer  It  is  conceiva- 
ble, quite  conceivable,  that  what  renlly  hangs 
In  the  balance  Is  the  choice  between  a  race 
war  in  the  United  St.i;es  and  a  state  of  af- 
iairs  in  which  the  white  and  colored  com- 
munities can  live  together  In  peace 

This  Is  why  It  Is  so  important  to  put  poli- 
tics aside  and  dig  up  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  about  the  riots  and  their  causes  And 
this  18  why  It  Is  also  so  Important  for  the 
n.embers  of  Congress  and  the  people  they 
represent  not  to  yield  to  what  the  President 
spoke  of  as  "fear  and  bitterness"— to  any 
state  of  mind  which  would  Indefinitely  delay 
reconciliation  and  reconstruction  at  a  dread- 
ful cost  In  human  lives  and  human  values. 

Book  REVirw 
(By  Allan  C.  Brownfeldi 

(■Road  to  Revolution"  By  Phillip  Abbott 
Luce  Viewpoint  Books.  165  pages.  Paperbacic, 
«1.) 

Already  called  the  "Whlttaker  Chambers" 
of  his  generation,  Phillip  Abbott  Luce  has 
chot.cn  an  appropriate  tinie  for  the  publica- 
tion of  his  second  book.  "Road  to  Revolu- 
tion " 

In  the  nUdst  of  1967s  "long  hot  sunmier.' 
Luce  h:is  provided  us  with  a  first-hand  re- 
port of  the  perspective  in  which  such  events 
are  held  by  Communists,  to  whom  they  are 
"rebellions,"  and  not  riots.  Beyond  this,  hit 
message  Is  an  alarming  one  It  describes  in 
great  deUill.  and  with  thoiout^h  d.^nimenta- 
tion,  the  plan.s  for  gvierrllla  warfare  In  the 
streets  our  our  cities  already  devised  by  do- 
mestic radicals. 

Phil  Luce  at  29  Is  a  former  leader  of  the 
"New  Left,  "  organizer  of  two  student  trips 
to  Cuba  In  1963  and  1964,  an  officer  of  the 
Progressive  Labor  Party  and  editor  of  Ita 
monthly  magazine.  Progressive  Labor,  untU 
his  defection  In  January,  1965  He  has  writ- 
ten about  his  experiences  in  his  first  book, 
"The  New  Left."  and  one  of  the  major  reasoni 
for  his  disillusionment  with  communism 
came  when  he  found  himself  'Involved  In  a 
series  of  plans  in  which  the  participants  had 
no  Idea  of  t.he  consequences  I  left  when 

it  became  obvious  that  the  indivldu.il  lives 
of  the  members  of  PL.  let  alone  scKTiety, 
meant  less  than  an  abstract  Communist 
catcheslm  as  envisioned  by  the  'gurus'  of  the 
movement."  According  to  Luce  his  delectlon 
ranks  him  "somewhere  near  President  John- 
.son  and  J.  Edgar  Hoover  "  as  the  "mcst  ma- 
ligned enemy  "  of  PL. 

STORED    GUNS 

Progressive  Labor,  the  pro-Communist 
Chinese  offshoot  of  the  United  States  Com- 
munist Party,  passed  a  resolution  at  Its 
1965  national  convention  stating  that  "black 
liberation"  was  the  path  for  the  ctjming 
guerrilla  war  In  the  United  States.  •Tho  key 
to  revolution  In  the  United  State.-.'  Hie  con- 
vention declared,  "lies  within  the  Interlock- 
ing interests  In  the  black  liberation  move- 
ment and  the  working  class  struggle  for  so- 
cialism" 

Just  before  the  Harlem  riots  of  1964.  Wil- 
liam Epton,  vice  chairman  of  PL,  said  this 
to  an  open  air  rally  "We  will  not  be  fully 
free  until  we  sra.ish  this  state  comj-leuly 
and  totally         .  In  process  .  .  .  we're  going 
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to  have  to  kill  a  lot  of  these  cops,  a  lot  of 
these  Judges,  and  we'll  have  to  go  against 
the  army  "  Epton  was  later  tried  and  found 
guilty  of  criminal  anarchy. 

Luce  states:  "While  I  was  an  officer  of  PL, 
I  learned  of  a  number  of  projects  in  which 
people  were  being  prepared  for  a  future 
guerrilla  operation.  Not  only  did  we  store 
guns  in  New  York  City,  but  target  practice 
was  held  on  Long  Island  prior  to  the  Harlem 
riots.  I  was  personally  asked  to  find  a  biding 
place  suitable  for  target  practice.'" 

Another  of  the  organizations  planning 
such  violent  activity  is  the  Revolutionary 
Action  Movement,  known  as  RAM.  Max  Stan- 
ford, leader  of  the  group,  said  that  "the  black 
revolution  will  use  sabotage  In  the  cities — 
knocking  out  the  electrical  power  first,  then 
transpwrtatlon  and  guerrUla  warfare  in  the 
countryside  of  the  South.  With  the  cities 
powerless,  the  oppressor  will  be  helpless." 

VIOLENCE   PL.^NNED 

Luce  points  to  a  third  organization  which, 
he  says.  Is  rapidly  becoming  a  part  of  this 
guerrilla  movement — the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee,  no  longer  either 
nonviolent  or  dominated  by  students.  He  re- 
ports an  August  29,  1966  SNCC  fund-raising 
dinner  in  Harlem  that  featured  an  Interest- 
ing trio  of  speakers — Stokely  Carmlchael. 
then  chairman,  along  with  Max  Stanford  of 
RAM  and  William  Epton  of  PL,  Carmlchael 
said  that  in  "Cleveland  they're  building 
stores  with  no  windows.  All  brick.  I  don't 
know  what  they  think  they'll  accomplish.  It 
Just  means  we  have  to  move  from  Molotov 
cocktails  to  dynamite."  He  added:  "They  say 
we're  stupid  and  don't  do  anybody  any  good 
and  we  deserve  to  be  called  that,  because  If 
we  had  any  sense  we'd  have  bombed  these 
ghettos  long  ago." 

Luce  makes  it  clear  that  most  Negro  lead- 
ers have  condemned  the  concept  of  "black 
power."  and  the  exhortation  to  violence.  As  a 
result,  they  are  as  much  the  targets  of  vio- 
lence as  the  white  community.  Only  recently 
members  of  RAM.  including  Max  Stanford, 
were  arrested  In  an  assassination  plot.  The 
targets:  Roy  Wilklns  of  the  NAACP  and 
Whitney  Young  of  the  Urban  League. 

Phil  Luce  repeatedly  stresses  that  Commu- 
nists do  not  begin  trouble  but  take  advan- 
tage of  it.  incite  it.  and  exploit  It.  He  under- 
stands, as  some  seem  not  to.  that  there  are 
real  grievances  in  the  ghettos,  lack  of  Jobs, 
poor  housing,  Inadequate  recreation  facll- 
iUes.  Yet  others  tend  to  minimize  the  Influ- 
ence of  these  radical  organizations  and  their 
very  real  plans  for  revolution  on  our  city 
streets. 

In  a  balanced  and  provocative  volume,  he 
does  not  blame  all  evil  on  "outside  agitators." 
Yet  the  public  should  understand  the  plans 
which  Conimunlsts  have  for  our  cities.  Phase 
one,  as  recent  violence  Indicates,  has  already 
occurred.  Armed  with  Luce's  warning  and  our 
own  awareness  of  the  problems  which  must 
be  solved,  we  may  yet  be  able  to  avoid  phase 
two. 


HALPERN  ACCUSES  SOVIETS  OP 
RETALIATION  AGAINST  RUSSIAN 
JEWS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reiwrts 
filtering  out  of  Russia  despite  the  Krem- 
lin's tight  clamps  of  censorship  disclose 
the  shocking  fact  that  the  Soviets  have 
embarked  on  a  program  of  retaliation 
against  Russian  Jews  because  of  the  Is- 
rael victory  in  the  Middle  East  war. 

The  puppet  press  of  the  U.S.S.R.  has 
exploited  racial  disturbance  In  Detroit, 
Newark,  New  York,  and  other  U.S.  cities. 
It  has  molded  Its  half-truths  to  fit  the 


Kremlin  line  by  misrepresentations  on 
the  issue  of  minority  rights  in  America. 

It  is  about  time  for  the  world  to  know 
the  full  story  of  how  the  Kremlin  has 
cruelly  and  cynically  taken  vengeance 
against  Russian  Jewry  because  Israel  de- 
feated the  Arabs  in  a  Soviet-instigated 
war. 

This  has  taken  the  form  of  increased 
pressures  against  individuals,  against 
community  affairs,  and  against  religious 
and  traditional  observances.  The  Russian 
oppressors  have  even  tried  to  force  Jews 
to  hold  anti-Israel  protest  meetings. 

The  world  is  well  aware  of  the  in- 
creased warmongering  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
which  seems  bent  on  bringing  the  world 
once  more  up  to  the  brink  of  world  war 

in. 

The  irresponsible  resupplying  of  ag- 
gressive weapons  by  Russia  to  the  Arabs, 
coupled  with  the  Nazi-like  efforts  to 
coerce  Jews  within  Russia,  should  cause 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
view  with  skepticism  any  ideas  of  so- 
called  detente  with  the  Soviets. 

Certainly  I,  for  one — and  I  am  sure 
there  must  be  many  more  in  this  House 
who  feel  as  I  do — will  find  it  difficult  to 
look  with  favor  upon  any  proposals  by 
the  State  Department  that  we  make  con- 
cessions of  any  kind  for  the  benefit  of 
Russia. 

If  the  U.S.S.R.  has  any  Illusions  that 
Congress  might  support  any  East-West 
trade  arrangements  favorable  to  Russia, 
then  let  the  Kremlin  be  told  in  no  un- 
certain terms  that  Russia  must  first  re- 
view its  own  treatment  of  minorities  and 
its  efforts  to  stir  up  religious  war  in  the 
Middle  East. 


IMPROVING    VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man froisL Minnesota  [Mr.  Eraser]  may 
extend  hd' remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  introduced  HJR.  11869,  a  badly  needed 
bill  to  expand  and  improve  our  voca- 
tional education  system.  The  bill  is  iden- 
tical to  HJl.  8433,  Introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Meeds],  and  H.R.  8525,  introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  nUnois  [Mr. 
PucmsKi].  These  bills  already  have  been 
the  subject  of  hearings  by  the  General 
Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski] 
is  the  subcommittee  chairman. 

In  my  district  of  Minneapolis,  one  rea- 
son for  wanting  this  bill  enacted  is  that 
two  institutions,  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota Hospital  and  the  Glenwood  Hills 
Hospital,  are  ceasing  their  training  pro- 
grams for  practical  nurses.  To  take  up 
the  slack  created  by  the  discontinuation 
of  these  programs,  the  program  offered 
by  the  MitmeapoUs  Area  Vocational- 
Technical  School  is  being  expanded.  Cur- 
rently there  are  60  students  enrolled  in 
practical  nurse  training.  Enrollment  next 
fall  is  expected  to  grow  to  94. 


But,  because  of  the  great  demand  for 
licensed  practical  nurses,  the  Minnesota 
Hospital  Association,  and  other  groups, 
would  like  to  see  the  facilities  expanded 
to  accommodate  as  many  as  500  student 
nurses.  One  section  of  this  proposal 
would  increase  the  authorization  for 
practical  nurse  training  from  the  pres- 
ently authorized  $5  million  to  $50  million 
annually.  Through  such  an  increase,  I 
would  hope  that  funds  would  be  available 
for  the  additional  expansion  at  Min- 
neapolis. 

Following,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  bill: 

SUMMABY  OF  H.H.    11869  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
AMENDMENTS 

Increases  authorizations  for  fiscal  year 
1969,  and  each  year  thereafter,  to  $400.- 
000,000  in  lieu  of  the  $225,000,000  pres- 
sently  authorized  for  vocational  educa- 
tion activities. 

EXEMPLAST       AND       INNOVATIVE       PBOGRAMS       OB 
PEOJECTS    IN    VOCATIONAL    EDCCATION 

Authorizes  $30,000,000  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1968,  and  such  stuns 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  4  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,'  to  develop,  estab- 
lish, and  operate  exemplary  and  innova- 
tive occupational  education  programs  or 
projects  to  use  as  models  in  vocational 
education  programs. 

Projects  may  be  designed  to  broaden 
the  occupational  aspirations  and  oppor- 
tunities of  youth,  familiarize  postele- 
mentary  school  students  with  the  broad 
range  of  occupations,  and  the  requisite 
skills  for  such  careers,  provide  for  inten- 
sive coimseling,  guidance,  and  initial  job 
placement,  and  broaden  and  improve  vo- 
cational education  curriculums.  No  pro- 
gram or  project  may  be  funded  for  more 
than  3  years. 

Programs  may  provide  for  educational 
experiences  through  cooperative  work- 
study  arrangements,  public  or  private 
employment,  or  volunteer  work.  Pref- 
erence in  compensation  for  work  under 
such  projects  will  be  given  to  students 
from  low-income  families.  Compensation 
will  only  be  given  for  work  performed  for 
a  public  or  private  nonprofit  employer. 

WORK-STtTOY 

There  is  authorized  $30  million  for  the 
work-study  program  for  fiscal  year  1968, 
and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter.  The 
Commissioner  is  to  pay  each  State  up  to 
90  percent  of  the  sum  of — 

nrst,  the  amount  it  expends  for  com- 
pensation of  students  under  work-study; 
and 

Second,  the  amount  it  expends  for  de- 
velopment and  administration  of  its  State 


>  The  Commissioner  of  Education  is  au- 
thorized to  reserve  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
2%  of  each  fiscal  year's  appropriation.  This 
sum  shall  be  apportioned  among  Puerto  Rico. 
Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
according  to  their  needs  for  assistance. 

Of  the  remaining  98%  of  each  year's  ap- 
propriation, the  Commissioner  must  appor- 
tion $150,000  to  each  State.  The  remaining 
funds  shall  be  distributed  to  each  State  In 
the  same  proportion  as  the  number  of  Its  15 
to  19  year  olds  compares  with  the  number  of 
15  to  19  year  olds  In  all  the  States. 

Any  funds  not  necessary  to  the  carrying 
out  of  a  State's  program  will  be  available  for 
re-app>ortlonment  to  the  other  States  In  ac- 
cordance with  their  need. 
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plan — not  to  exceed  1  percent  of  the 
States  allotment  or  $10,000.  whichever 
is  greater. 

Payments  to  students  under  the  work- 
study  program  shall  not  be  regarded 
as  Income  in  computing  compensation 
under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act — aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children — for  a  minimum  of  12  months. 
and  not  to  exceed  a  period  of  24  months 

RESISEKTIAL    VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION    SCHOOLS 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1968.  of  which 
each  State  will  be  apportioned  $100,000; 
$100,000,000  is  authonzed  for  fiscal  year 
1969.  and  for  each  of  the  3  succeeding 
fiscal  years.' 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  residential  vocational 
education  schools,  the  Commissioner  i> 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  the  States. 
Except  for  fiscal  year  1968.  during 
which  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
planning  residential  .school  facilities 
shall  be  100  percent;  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  planning,  construction, 
and  operation  of  such  facilities  shall  not 
exceed  90  percent  of  such  cost  during 
fiscal  year  1968,  and  1969.  and  75  per- 
cent of  such  costs  thereafter.  Federal 
funds  are  to  supplement,  and  in  no  case 
supplant  State  and  local  funds. 

In  developing;  plans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  the  inclusion  of  works  of  art, 
provided  that  the  cost  of  acquisition  does 
not  exceed  1  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
facility. 

The  residential  school  facility  is  to 
provide  vocational  education  for  youths. 
aged  15  through  21.  who  need  to  study 
full  time  on  a  residential  basis  in  order 
to  l)eneflt  from  such  an  education.  No 
fees,  tuition,  or  charge^  would  be  re- 
quired of  enroUees  Course  offerings 
would  be  in  those  fields  in  which  labor 
market  analysis  Indicates  a  present  and 
continuing  need  for  trained  manpower. 

ESTABLISHMENT  nF  FEI-LOWSHIP  AND  EXCHANGB 
PEOCKAMS  POR  VOCArlON  EDUCATION  TXACHZlta 
AND    CCUCATORS 

There  Is  authorized  to  carrj*  out  the 
the  cooperative  exchan^ie  proeram  $20.- 


'The  Commissioner  shall  apportion  to  each 
State  amounts  derived  from  each  of  the  two 
computations; 

1.  that  amount  which  bears  the  same  pro- 
portion to  50  of  all  funds  available  for 
apportionment  to  the  States  as  the  numlser 
of  children,  aged  5  through  17.  In  each  State 
bean  to  the  total  number  of  such  children 
throughout  the  United  States  and 

2.  that  amount  which  bears  the  same  pro- 
portion to  50  ~  of  all  funds  available  for 
apportionment  as  each  States  population 
bears  to  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States. 

Any  funds  not  necessary  to  the  carrying 
out  of  a  State's  program  In  the  view  of  the 
CommlMloner  will  be  available  for  re-appor- 
tlonment  on  dates  fixed  by  the  Commissioner 
to  other  States  in  the  same  proportion  as 
their  original  funds  were  distributed,  but 
with  a  proportionate  amount  of  any  State 
whose  funds  are  so  re-apportloned  reduced 
to  an  amount  the  Commissioner  deems  ap- 
propriate 

Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1968.  $200,000 
Is  appropriated  for  apportionment  bv  the 
Commissioner  among  Puerto  Rico,  Virgin 
Islands.  Guam,  and  .\merlcan  Samoa  accord- 
ing to  their  needs  For  each  of  the  four 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  this  sum  is  increased 
to  $5,000,000. 


OOO.OOO  for  fiscal  year  1969,  $30,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1970,  and  S35.000.000  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  and  each  of  the  2  fiscal 
years  thereafter 

The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  the  State  boards  of  edu- 
cation to  pay  the  costs  of  carrying  out 
such  CO jpe:  alive  arrangements  for  the 
training  of  experienced  vocational  edu- 
cation teachers  and  administrators  Ex- 
changes may  be  made  between  vocational 
education  schools,  or  between  such 
.schools  and  private  industry,  commercial 
enterprise  or  other  educatijnal  institu- 
tions. Grants  may  be  used  for  in-service 
training  program.s  or  for  the  operation 
of  short  term  or  academic  year  insti- 
tutes. 

There  is  authorized  to  carry  out  the 
fellowship  program  $1,500,000  for  fiscal 
year  1969,  $3,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1970, 
and  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1971,  and 
each  of  the  2  fiscal  years  thereafter. 
For  fiscal  years  1974.  and  1975,  there  is 
autho'-lzed  to  be  appropriated  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  permit 
persons  to  complete  the  pmgram  for 
which  they  were  awarded  fellow.ships. 

For  fi.scal  year  1969.  and  each  of  the 
4  succeedinu'  fiscal  years,  the  Commis- 
sioner Is  authorized  to  award  100  fel- 
lowships to  persons  pursuing;,  or  intend- 
inc  to  pursue,  careers  as  vocational 
education  toachers  and  researchers.  For 
fiscal  year  1969  the  Commissioner  is 
authorized  to  award  150  fellowships  to 
persons  pursuing  or  intending  to  pur- 
sue careers  as  vocational  education 
administrators.  For  each  of  the  4  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  he  Is  authorized  to 
a.vard  200  fellowships  for  this  purpose 

Each  fellowship  shall  be  for  a  ma.xi- 
muiu  of  3  years  of  study,  and  shall  in- 
clude a  stipend  for  subsistence,  in 
addition  to  $2,590.  applicable  to  tuition 
costs  per  academic  year 

HRACTICAL     NURSE     TRAININO      (20     VS.C.     ISai) 

Increases  authorizations  for  vocation- 
al education  in  practical  nurse  training 
to  $50,000,000  m  heu  of  the  $5,000,000 
presently  authorized 

Following  is  the  full  text  of  H  R. 
11869, 

H  R     11869 

\  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963 

Bf  If  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  i".  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
.^ct  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vocational  Edvica- 
tlon  .Amendments  of   1967". 

INCRE.ASE     ur     AITHHRIZATIUN     FOR     CERTAIN 
EXISTING    PROGRAMS 

Sec  2  Section  2  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation .Act  of  1963  I  20  use.  35a  1  l.s  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1967.  and  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after. 1225. 000. 000,"  and  insertmg  In  lieu 
thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1967,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1968,  t225, 000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969  and  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,   »400.000.000.". 

EXEMPLART     AND     INNOVATIVE     PROGRAMS     OR 
PROJECTS    IN    VOCATIONAL    EDrCATION 

Sec  3.  Section  4  of  the  Vocitlona;  Educa- 
tion .Act  of  1963  (20  use,  35c  i .  Is  amended 
by  inserting  it  ttie  end  thereof  the  following 
new  svib.sect;on 

"  diili  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated S30.000  000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968,  and  such  sums  as  may 
be   necessary  for   the  four  succeeding  fiscal 


;.  oars  t.o  be  used  by  the  ConinUssloner  for 
making  grants  to  or  contracts  with  State 
boards  or  local  educational  agencies  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  and  assisting, 
through  programs  or  projects  referred  to  in 
paragraph  i3>.  the  development  establish- 
ment, and  operation  of  exemplary  and  inno- 
vative occupational  education  programs  or 
projects  designed  to  serve  as  models  for  use 
m  vocational  education  programs.  The  Com- 
nUasloner  also  may  make  grants  to  other 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  orga- 
nizations, or  Institutions,  or  contracts  with 
public  or  private  agencies,  organizations,  or 
l!i3tltutJon.s.  when  such  grants  or  contracts 
wil!  m.ike  an  esf>eclally  significant  contribu- 
tion to  att.'Unlng  the  objectives  of  this  sub- 
section. 

■(2  I  (A)  From  tiie  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  for  each  fiscal  year 
the  OommJssloner  shall  reserve  such  amount. 
but  not  in  e.xcess  of  2  per  centum  thereof,  as 
he  may  determine  and  shall  apportion  such 
amount  among  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  according  to 
their  respective  needs  for  assistance  under 
this  subsection. 

I B )  From  the  remainder  of  such  sums 
the  Commissioner  shall  apportion  $150,000  to 
each  State,  and  he  shall  in  addition  appor- 
tion to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears  the 
s.inie  ratio  to  any  residue  of  such  remainder 
.us  the  papulation  aged  fifteen  to  nineteen 
both  inclusive.  In  the  State  bears  to  t!;e 
P'lpulatlon  of  such  ages  in  all  the  States 

■(C)  Any  .wncunt  apportioned  to  a  State 
uiider  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year 
w.'iich  the  Commissioner  deternUnes  will  not 
he  required  for  grants  for  programs  or  proj- 
>-cts  in  that  State  during  the  period  for 
which  such  appKjrtlonnient  Is  available  shall 
be  available  for  reapportionment  by  luns 
[r:.m  time  to  time  to  other  States  in  accord- 
.ince  with  their  respective  needs. 

■iD)  For  the  purposes  of  p.iragraph  i2i 
lAi  and  (Bi  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
-St^ite'  does  not  Include  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Guiim.  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 

I  El  The  population  of  particular  age 
groups  of  a  State  or  of  all  the  States  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the 
basis  of  the  latest  avLUlable  estimates  fur- 
nished by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 

"I  Pi  The  amount  apportioned  under  this 
section  to  any  State  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  i968.  shall  be  avaiL^ble  for  obli- 
gation for  grants  pursuant  to  applications 
approved  during  that  year  and  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year 

"(3)  Gnuits  or  contracts  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  may  be  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, upon  such  terms  and  conditions  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  section  as 
he  determines  will  most  effectively  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 1 ,  to  pay  part  of 
the  co6t  of — 

"(A>  planning  and  developing  exemplary 
.\nd  Innovative  programs  or  projects  such  as 
those  described  In  subparagraph   (B).  or 

"iB)  esUibllshlng.  operating,  or  evaluat- 
ing exemplary  and  Innovative  vocational 
education  programs  or  projects  designed  to 
broaden  occupational  aspirations  and  oppor- 
tunities for  youths,  with  special  emphasis 
given  to  youths  who  have  academic,  socio- 
economic, or  other  handicaps,  which  pro- 
grams or  projects  may.  among  others,  in- 
clude— 

"(l)  those  designed  to  familiarize  post- 
elementary  school  students  with  the  broad 
range  of  occupations  for  which  special  skills 
are  required  and  the  requisites  for  careers  la 
such  occupations; 

'(U)  programs  or  projects  for  students 
providing  educational  experiences  through 
work: 

"(HI)  programs  or  projects  for  Intensive 
occupational  guidance  and  cousellng  during 
the  last  years  of  school  and  for  initial  job 
placement:  or 
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"(Iv)  programs  or  projects  designed  to 
broaden  or  Improve  vocational  education 
currtculums. 

"(4iiA»  Programs  or  projects  referred  to 
in  clause  (11)  of  paragraph  (3)(B)  may  In- 
clude cooperative  work-study  arrangements, 
other  educationally  related  public  or  private 
employment,  or  volunteer  work.  Preferencse 
in  compensated  work  under  such  programs 
or  projects  shall  be  given  to  students  from 
low-Income  families. 

'•(B)  No  grant  or  contract  shall  be  made 
by  the  Commissioner  under  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  any  such  program  or  project 
unless — 

"(I)  such  program  or  project  will  not  In- 
volve the  construction,  operation,  or  main- 
tenance of  so  much  of  any  facility  as  Is  used 
or  to  be  used  for  secretarlan  Instruction  or 
u  a  place  for  religious  worship: 

"(U)  such  program  or  project  will  not 
itsult  In  the  displacement  of  employed 
vorkers  or  Impair  existing  contracts  for  serv- 
ices. 

•C)  Funds  appropriated  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  available  to  pay  any  part 
of  the  compensation  of  a  student  involved 
in  a  program  or  project  referred  to  In  clause 
111)  of  paragraph  (3)(B)  If  the  work  is  per- 
formed for  any  employer  other  than  a  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agency,  organization,  or 
institution. 

"(5)  (A)  In  determining  the  cost  of  a  pro- 
gram or  project  under  this  subsection,  the 
Commissioner  may  include  the  reasonable 
value  (as  determined  by  him)  of  any  goods 
or  services  provided  from  non -Federal 
•ources. 

"(B)  Financial  assistance  may  not  be  given 
under  this  subsection  to  any  program  or  proj- 
ect for  a  period  exceeding  three  years. 

"(6)  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
tills  subsection  the  Commissioner  shall  con- 
sult with  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  administering  programs  which  may 
be  effectively  coordinated  with  the  program 
carried  out  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  and 
to  the  extent  practicable  shall — 

"(1)  coordinate  such  program  on  the  Fed- 
eral level  with  the  programs  being  admin- 
istered by  such  other  departments  and 
agencies:  and 

"(U)  require  that  efifectlve  procedures  be 
adopted  by  grantees  and  contractors  to  co- 
ordinate the  development  and  operation  of 
programs  and  projects  carried  out  under 
grants  or  contracts  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
Uon  with  other  public  and  private  programs 
having  the  same  or  similar  purposes." 

ArORK-STUDT    PROGRAM 

Sec.  4  (a)  Section  13(a)(1)  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C.  35l£ 
(a)(1))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "FVora 
the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
15  and  determined  to  be  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "There  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $30,000,000  for  the 
Sscal  y»ar  ending  June  30.  1968,  and  for  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year.  From  the  sums  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  paragraph", 

'b)  (1)  Section  13(e)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(e)  Prom  a  State's  allotment  under  this 
section  for  each  fiscal  year,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  pay  to  such  State  an  amount  not 
fxceedlng  90  per  centum  of  the  sum  of 
'!>  the  amount  expended  for  ccmpensatlon 
of  students  employed  pursuant  to  work- 
study  programs  under  the  State's  supple- 
mentary plan  approved  under  this  section, 
*nd  (2)  the  amount  (not  to  exceed  1  per 
centum  of  such  allotment,  or  $10,000,  whlch- 
«^er  Is  the  greater)  expended  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  State's  supplementary  plan 
Mid  for  the  administration  of  such  plan  after 
ite  approval  by  the  Commissioner.  No  Stete 
Mali  receive  payments  under  this  section 
w  any  fiscal  year  In  excess  of  Its  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  such  fiscal  year." 
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(2)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  amounts  expended  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Section  13  of  such  Act  is  fiirther 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  (1)  Nothwlthstandlng  the  provisions 
of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  a 
State  plan  approved  under  section  402  of 
such  Act  shall  provide  that  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  twelve  months,  and  may  pro- 
vide that  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  twen- 
ty-four months,  the  compensation  paid  to 
a  student  under  this  section  shall  not  be 
regarded  (A)  in  determining  the  need  of 
such  student  under  such  approved  State 
plan,  or  (B)  In  determining  the  need  of  any 
other  individual  under  such  approved  State 
plan. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  no  funds 
to  which  a  State  Is  otherwise  entitled  under 
title  rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  any 
period  ending  before  the  one  hundred  and 
twentieth  day  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
State's  first  regular  legislative  session  which 
adjourns  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  enactment  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  1967  shall  be 
withheld  by  reason  of  any  action  taken  pur- 
suant to  a  State  statute  which  prevents  such 
State  from  complying  with  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection." 

RESIDENTIAL      VOCATIONAL      EDUCATION      SCHOOL 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  14  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C.  351)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"RESmENTIAL    VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION    SCHOOLS 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  (1)  (A)  There  U  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  From 
such  sum,  the  Commissioner  shall  apportion 
$100,000  to  each  State.  The  remainder  of 
such  sum  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
States  in  accordance  with  subparagraph  (C). 

"(B)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated the  sum  of  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for  each  of 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  Such  sums  shall 
be  apportioned  among  the  States  In  accord- 
ance with  subparagraph  (O). 

"(C)  From  the  sums  available  for  appor- 
tionment under  this  subparagraph  the 
Commissioner  shall  apportion  to  each 
State— 

"(1)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  50  per  centum  of  such  sums  as  the 
number  of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen, 
inclusive,  in  the  State  bears  to  the  number 
of  such  children  in  all  the  States,  and 

"(11)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  80  per  centum  of  such  sums  as  the 
population  of  the  State  bears  to  the  popu- 
lation of  all  the  States. 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph— 

"(1)  the  term  'State'  does  not  Include  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 

"(11)  the  number  of  children  aged  five  to 
seventeen.  Inclusive,  and  the  total  popula- 
tion of  a  State  and  of  all  the  States  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data 
available  to  him. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  paragrajSh  (1),  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $200,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968,  the  sum  of  $5,000,000  for  each 
of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years.  Such 
sums  shall  be  apportioned  -by  the  Com- 
missioner, among  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands,  according  to  their  respec- 
tive needs  for  assistance  under  this  section. 

"(3)  The  amount  apportioned  under  this 
subsection  to  any  State  for  the  fiscal  year 


ending  June  30,  1968,  shall  be  available  for 
payments  to  applicants  with  approved  appli- 
cations In  that  State  during  that  year  and 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

"(4)  The  amount  apportioned  to  any  State 
for  a  fiscal  year  under  this  subsection  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  period  for  which  that  amount 
is  available  shall  be  available  for  reappor- 
tionment from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates 
during  that  period  as  the  Commissioner  may 
fix,  among  other  States  in  proportion  to  the 
amounts  originally  apportioned  among  those 
States  under  this  subsection  for  that  year, 
but  with  the  proportionate  amount  of  any 
of  the  other  States  being  reduced  to  the 
extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  the  Commissioner 
estimates  that  State  needs  and  will  be  able 
to  use  for  that  period:  and  the  total  of  these 
reductions  shall  be  similarly  reapportioned 
among  the  States  whose  proportionate 
amounts  were  nort  so  reduced. 

"(b)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  residential 
vocational  education  schools  for  certain 
youths  of  high  school  age,  the  Commissioner 
is  authorized  to  make  grants  from  the  sums 
allotted  to  a  State  under  subsection  (a)  for 
a  fiscal  year  to  the  State  board  for  such 
State,  or,  with  the  approval  of  such  State 
board,  to  public  educational  agencies,  orga- 
nizations, or  Institutions  within  such  State 
to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  plan- 
ning, construction,  and  operation  of  residen- 
tial school  facilities  for  providing  vocational 
education  (Including  room,  board,  and  other 
necessities)  for  youths,  at  least  fifteen  years 
of  age  and  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  enrollment,  who  need  full- 
time  study  on  a  residential  basis  in  order 
to  benefit  fully  from  such  education.  In  the 
administration  of  the  program  conducted 
under  this  section,  special  consideration  shall 
be  given  to  the  needs  of  areas  having  sub- 
stantial or  disproportionate  numbers  of 
youths  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  or 
are  unemployed. 
"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 
"(A)  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
planning,  construction,  and  operation  of  resi- 
dential school  facilities  shall  not  exceed  (1) 
90  per  centum  in  the  case  of  costs  Incurred 
In  the  fiscal  years  ending  on  June  30,  1968, 
and  June  30,  1969  (except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B)),  and  (11)  75  per  centum 
in  the  case  of  costs  Incurred  thereafter;  and 
"(B)  the  Federal  share  of  the  coet  of  plan- 
ning residential  school  faculties  shall  be  100 
per  centum  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
30,  1968. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  require,  as  a 
condition  to  the  receipt  of  a  grant  under  this 
section  for  planning,  construction,  or  opera- 
tion of  residential  school  facilities,  that  the 
recipient  of  such  grant  give  satisfactory  as- 
surances that — 

"(1)  adequate  provision  will  be  made  for 
the  appropriate  selection,  without  regard  to 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  of 
students  needing  education  and  training  at 
such  school; 

"(2)  the  residential  school  facility  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  grant  was  made  will  be 
operated  and  maintained  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  a  residential  vocational  educa- 
tion school  program  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section; 

"(3)  vocational  education  course  offerings 
at  such  school  will  be  in  fields  for  which 
labor  market  .inalysis  indicates  there  is  a 
present  and  probably  continuing  need  for 
trained  manpower,  and  that  the  courses  of- 
fered will  be  appropriately  designed  to  pre- 
pare enrollees  for  entry  into  employment  in 
such  fields; 

"(4)  Federal  funds  made  available  under 
this  section  will  be  used  to  supplement,  and, 
to  the  extent  practicable,  increase  the  amount 
of  State  and  local  funds  that  would  in  the 
absence  of  such  Federal  funds  be  made  avail- 
able   for    residential    vocational    education 
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BcbooU,  and  In  no  ca«e  supplant  such  SUte 
and  local  funda;  _ 

"(5)  provision  will  be  made  for  minimum 
quallflcaUon*  tor  teachers,  teacher-tralnera. 
iTupervlsora.  directors,  and  others  having  re- 
»poii«lblllU««  at  such  school; 
^U9)  the  recipient  will  adopt  such  fiscal 
control  and  fund  accounting  Pr'^'f "'"  " 
may  be  necesaary  to  assure  proper  d»f'>';^- 
^nt  of.  and  accounting  for.  Federal  funds 
paid  to  such  recipient  under  this  section: 

••(7)  in  developing  plans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  due  consideration  «hall  be 
given  to  excellence  of  architecture  and  de- 
rtgn  and  to  the  Inclusion  of  works  of  art. 
"(8)  the  requirements  of  section  7  will  be 
compiled  with  on  all  construction  projects 
assisted  under  this  section; 

"(9)  the  recipient  will  make  such  reports 
in  such  form  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion aa  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  re- 
quire to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this 
section  and  keep  such  records  and  afford 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may 
nnd  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  reports:  and 

"(10)  no  fees,  tuition  or  other  charges  will 
be  req\ilred  of  enroUees. 
OranU  under  this  section  shall  be  subject 
to  auch  other  terms  and  conditions  a*  the 
Oonuniasloner  may  by  regulation  prescribe  In 
order  to  carry  out  the  provision*  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 
"(1)  The  term  residential  school  facility 
means  a  school  facility  (a«  defined  In  sec- 
tion 8(3))  used  for  residential  vocational 
education  purT>oees.  Such  term  also  Includes 
dormitory,  cafeteria,  and  recreational  faclll- 
tlea  and  such  other  facilities  as  the  Com- 
mlaaloner  determlnee  are  appropriate  for 
conducting  a  residential  vocaUonal  educa- 
tion school. 

"(2)  The  term  operation'  means  mainte- 
nance and  operation,  and  includes  the  cost 
of  salaries,  equipment,  supplies,  and  mate- 
rials." 

(b)  Section  8  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1»«8  (20  use.  35g>  la  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4>  (re- 
lating to  definition  of  construction)  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of 
section  14.  such  term  also  Includes  the  cost 
of  acquisition  of  works  of  art  for  a  residen- 
tial school  facility  (to  the  extent  that  such 
coet  doea  not  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the 
coet  of  construction  of  such  facility)  " 


be  used 


BTABLZSHKXNT  OF   rK-LOWSHIP  AND   EXCHANCI 

rsocaAKS  ro«  vocationai.  education  txach- 

OlS   AtrO   EDUCATORS 

8K  8  Section  15  of  the  Vocationai  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C  35m)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"rXlXOWSHU*    AND    EXCHANGE    PEOGRAM9 

"S«C  15.  (a)  (1)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
aoproprtatcd  820,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1989,  830.000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and  $35  - 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971.  and  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
yeari.  to  carry  out  cooperative  programs  un- 
der thla  subsection 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  State  boards  to  pay  the  coet 
of  carrying  out  cooperative  arrangemenU 
for  the  training  of  experienced  vocationai 
education  teachers  and  admlnlsUators  and 
of  other  persons  pursuing  or  planning  to 
pursue  a  career  In  vocationai  education  or 
vocationai  education  administration,  In  order 
to  strengthen  educational  programs  sup- 
ported by  this  Act  and  the  administration  of 
schools  offering  vocational  education.  Such 
cooperative  arrangemenU  may  be  between 
schools  offering  vocationai  education  or  be- 
tween schools  offering  vocationai  education 
and  private  Industry,  commercial  enterprises, 
or  other  educational  institutions  (Including 
tbooe  for  the  handicapped  and  delinquent). 


QranU  under  thU  subsection  may 
for  projects  and  activities  such  as — 

••(A)  exchange  of  vocationai  education 
teachers  or  school  administrators  with  skilled 
technicians  or  supervisors  in  Industry  (in- 
cluding mutual  arrangementfl  for  preserving 
employment  and  retirement  sUtus,  and  other 
employment  benefits  during  the  period  of 
exchange),  and  the  development  and  opera- 
tion of  cooperative  programs  Involving  alter- 
nate periods  of  teaching  In  schooU  providing 
vocationai  education  and  of  experience  In 
commercial,  indusUlal,  or  public  employment 
related  to  the  subject  matter  taught  In  such 
school; 

"iB)  In-servlce  training  programs  for  voca- 
tional education  teachers  and  other  staff 
members,  to  Improve  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion, supervision,  and  admlnUUatlon  of  voca- 
tional education  programs;  and 

■•(C)  the  operation  of  short-term  or  aca- 
demic year  Institutes  for  the  provision  of 
training  to  Improve  the  qualifications  of  per- 
sons engaged  In  or  preparing  to  engage  In 
teaching,  counseling,  supervlfilng.  or  admin- 
istering vocationai  education  programs.  Each 
Individual  who  attends  an  Institute  operated 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subparagraph, 
shall  be  eligible  for  the  period  of  his  at- 
tendance at  such  Institute  (after  application 
therefor)  to  receive  a  stipend  (including  an 
allowance  for  subsistence  and  other  expenses 
for  such  person  and  his  dependents  i  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  ComraL=8loner  to  be  con- 
sistent with  prevailing  practices  under  com- 
parable federally  supported   programs 

■•(3)  A  gr:int  may  be  made  under  this  sub- 
section only  upon  application  to  the  Com- 
missioner at  such  time  or  times  and  con- 
taining such  Information  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary. The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve  an 
application  unless  it — 

••(A)  seu  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
one  or  more  projecta  or  activities  which  meet 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  and  pro- 
vides for  such  methods  of  administration  as 
are  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  op- 
eration of  the  program; 

"(B)  seU  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avaU- 
ftble  under  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year 
will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and.  to  the 
extent  practicable.  Increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  for  purposes  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1).  and 
In  no  case  supplant  such  funds: 

••(C)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  ap- 
plicant under  this  subsection;  and 

••(D)  provides  for  making  such  reports.  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  information, 
as  the  Commissioner  may  require  to  carry  out 
his  functions  under  this  subsection,  and  for 
keeping  such  records  and  for  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports. 

••(b)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  the  fellowship  program 
established  by  this  subsection  81.500.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  83.000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970: 
and  85.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971.  and  each  of  the  two  succeed- 
ing fl.scal  vears.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974.  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  permit 
persons  awarded  fellowships  under  this  sub- 
sec  Uon  In  fiscal  years  ending  before  June  30. 
1974,  to  complete  the  prograoM  for  which 
they  were  awarded  fellowships. 

"(3)  (A)  During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969.  the  Conamlssloner  Is  author- 
ized to  award  one  hundred  fellowships  to 
persons  pursuing  or  intending  to  pursue  ca- 
reers as  vocationai  education  teacher  educa- 
tors and  researchers,  and  one  hundred  and 


fifty  fellowships  to  persons  pursuing  or  In- 
tending to  pursue  careers  as  voeatlonal  edu- 
cation administrators:  and  during  each  of 
the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years  he  Is  author- 
ized to  award  one  hundred  fellowships  to 
persons  pursuing  or  Intending  to  pursue  ca- 
reers as  vocationai  education  teacher  educa- 
tors and  researchers,  and  two  himdred  fel- 
lowships to  persons  pursuing  or  Intendlxig 
to  pursue  careers  as  vocationai  education 
administrators.  Such  fellowships  shall  be  for 
perlixis  of  study  not  In  excess  of  three  aca- 
demic years. 

••(B)  In  addition  to  the  number  of  fellow- 
ships authorized  to  be  awarded  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph,  the  CommiB- 
sloner  Is  authorized  to  award  fellowships 
equal  to  the  number  previously  awarded 
during  any  fiscal  year  under  this  paragraph 
but  vacated  prior  to  the  end  of  the  period 
for  which  they  were  awarded.  A  fellowship 
awarded  under  this  subparagraph  shall  be 
for  such  period  of  study,  not  In  excess  of  the 
remainder  of  the  period  for  which  the  fellow- 
ship which  It  replaces  was  awarded,  as  the 
Commissioner  may  determine. 

••(3)  The  Commissioner  shall  award  fel- 
lowships under  this  subsection  to  Individual* 
for  study  In  graduate  programs  approved  by 
him  under  this  paragraph.  The  Commis- 
sioner shall  approve  a  graduate  program  of 
an  institution  of  higher  education  only  upon 
application  by  the  institution  and  only  upon 
his  finding — 

••(A)  that  sui^h  proi?ram  Is  designed  to 
substantially  further  the  objective  of  im- 
proving vocationai  education  through  In- 
creasing the  opportunities  for  graduate 
training  of  vocational  educational  adminis- 
trators and  of  university  level  vocational 
education  teacher  educators  and  researchers. 
•■(Hi  that  In  the  acceptance  of  persons  for 
study  In  such  progranvs.  preference  will  be 
given  to  persons  Interested  In  teaching  in 
vocationai  and  technical  education  programs 
In  institutions  of  higher  education  or  In  the 
administration  of  vocationai  education  pro- 
grams. 

"(4)  The  total  of  the  fellowships  awarded 
under  this  subsection  for  pursuing  a  course 
of  study  In  a  graduate  program  at  any  In- 
stitution of  higher  education  may  not  ex- 
ceed a  limit  established  by  the  Conunlssloner 
m  the  light  of  the  objective  referred  to  in 
paragraph  <3)  (A) . 

••(5)  (A)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to 
each  person  awarded  a  fellowship  under  thU 
subsection  a  stipend  (Including  an  allowance 
for  subsistence  and  other  expenses  for  such 
person  and  his  dependents)  which  he  deter- 
mines to  be  consistent  with  prevailing  prac- 
tices under  comparable  federally  supported 
programs. 

"(B)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  paid  to  a 
person  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A),  there 
shall  be  paid  to  the  institution  of  higher 
education  at  which  each  such  person  Is  pur- 
suing hU  course  of  study,  83,500  per  aca- 
demic year,  less  any  amount  charged  such 
person  for  tuition. 

"(6)  A  person  awarded  a  fellowship  under 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  cod-- 
tlnue  to  receive  the  paj-ments  provided ja 
paragraph  (5)  (A)  only  dtirlng  such  periods 
as  the  Commissioner  finds  that  he  Is  main- 
taining satisfactory  proficiency  In.  and  «■ 
voUng  .essentially  full  time  to,  study  or  r«- 
search  In  the  field  In  which  such  fellowsb-F 
was  awarded.  In  an  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation, and  Is  not  engaging  In  gainful  eni- 
ployment,  other  than  part-time  employment 
by  such  Institution  In  teaching,  research,  o 
similar  activities,  approved  by  the  Comnw- 
■loner. 

"(c)  In  order  to  meet  the  needs  for  qusij- 
fled  vocationai  educational  instructors,  "I- 
mlnlstrators.  and  teacher  educators  in  vo* 
tlonal  education  programs  In  all  the  StsW- 
the  Commissioner  In  carrying  out  this  «*" 
tlon  shall  equitably  allocate  among  »• 
States  (1)  the  funda  for  cooperative  arrange- 
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ments  available  luider  subsection  (a),  and 
(3)  the  fellowships  available  under  subsec- 
Uon  (b) ,  taking  into  account  such  factors  as 
the  State's  vocationai  education  school  en- 
rollment, and  Incidence  of  youth  unemploy- 
ment and  school  dropouts  In  the  State. 
Fellowships  allocated  to  a  State  may  be 
awarded  only  to  residents  of  such  State,  but 
a  person  to  whom  a  fellowship  Is  awarded 
may  study  at  an  Institution  with  an  ap- 
proved program  In  any  State." 

MINOR,    TECHNICAL,    AND    CONrORMING 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec  7.  (a)  Paragraphs  (1),  (2).  and  (3)  of 
section  3(a)  of  the  Vocationai  Education  Act 
of  1963  (20  use.  35b(a) )  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  '"In  the  preceding  fiscal  year" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(based  on  the 
latest  available  estimates  furnished  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce)  •'. 

(b)  Section  3(d)(4)  of  such  Act  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(Oil)  SecUon  4(a)  of  such  Act  (describ- 
ing permitted  uses  of  Federal  funds  under 
approved  State  plans)  is  amended  by  chang- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6) 
to  a  semicolon  and  Inserting  Immediately 
after  paragraph  (6)  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

'•(7)  The  planning,  establishment,  opera- 
tion, and  evaluation  of  programs  or  projects 
of  the  kind  described  In  substctlon  (d), 
whether  or  not  previously  assisted  by  a  grant 
or  contract  under  such  subsection." 

(2)  Section  5(a)(2)  and  section  6;b)  of 
such  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  (6)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(6), 
and  (7)". 

(d)  Section  6  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (a)  and  redesignating 
subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  as  (a),  (b), 
and  (c),  respectively. 

(e)  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  (as  so  redes- 
ignated by  subsection  (d)  of  this  section)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "each  area  voca- 
tional school  facility  project"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ••all  area  vocationai  school  fa- 
cility projects  In  such  State  for  such  fiscal 
year". 

|e)(l)  Section  6  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

•'(d)(1)  If,  during  the  public  benefit 
period  for  any  vocationai  education  property 
acquired  or  constructed  In  whole  or  In  part 
with  Federal  financial  assistance  under  this 
part — 

"(A)  the  agency  which  acquired  or  con- 
structed such  property  (or  Its  successor  In 
title  or  possession)  ceaaee  or  falls  to  be  a 
public  agency,  or 

"(B)  such  property  ceases  to  be  used  for 
purposes  of  vocationai  education, 
the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  such  agency  (or  successor)  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  then 
market  value  of  such  vocationai  education 
property  as  the  aggregate  Federal  financial 
assistance  made  available  for  the  acquisition 
or  construction  of  such  property  bore  to  the 
cost  of  acquisition  or  construction  of  such 
property.  Such  market  value  shall  be  de- 
termined by  agreement  of  the  parties  or  by 
acuon  brought  in  the  United  States  district 
(»urt  for  the  district  In  which  such  facility 
Is  situated. 
"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection: 

(A)  The  term  •vocational  education 
property'  means  real  property  consisting  of 
an  area  vocationai  school  or  a  residential 
««nool  faculty  (as  defined  in  secUon  14(d) 
'  1 1 ) .  or  personal  property  consisting  of 
•^ulpment.  Such  term  excludes  any  portion 
Of  such  property  which  did  not  constitute  a 
P*rt  of  an  approved  project  (for  purposes  of 
receiving  Federal  financial  assistance  under 
this  part). 

"'B)    The    term    'public    benefit    period' 

means — 

(1)  in  the  case  of  real  property  consisting 
°f  an  area  vocationai  school,  a  period  of 
twenty  years; 


"(11)  In  the  case  of  real  property  consisting 
of  a  residential  school  facility,  a  period  of 
thirty  years;  or 

"(ill)  in  the  case  of  personal  property 
consisting  of  equipment,  a  period  established 
by  the  Commissioner,  after  consultation  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  con- 
sistent to  the  extent  practicable  with  the 
useful  life  (for  the  purpose  of  computing 
depreciation  allowances  under  section  167  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  of  sim- 
ilar equipment  used  by  taxpayers. 
Such  period  shall  begin  on  the  latest  date  on 
which  any  portion  of  the  property  was  ac- 
quired with  financial  assistance  under  this 
part  (or.  In  the  case  of  construction,  on  the 
latest  date  on  which  construction  of  any 
portion  of  the  property  was  completed  with 
financial  assistance  under  this  part). 

••(C)  The  term  'Federal  financial  assistance 
under  this  part'  means  assistance  made 
available  from  the  allotment  to  a  State  under 
section  3  or  section  14(a) ." 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  property 
which  was  acquired,  or  the  construction  of 
which  was  begtin,  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  with  funds  appropriated 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30.  1967. 

(f)  The  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  section  8  of  such  Act  (defining  the  term 
••vocational  education")  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(Individually  or  through  group  in- 
struction)" Immediately  after  "counseling", 
and  by  Inserting  "or  for  the  purpose  of  fa- 
cilitating occupational  choices"  immediately 
after  the  word  "training"  the  first  time  such 
word  appears  In  that  sentence. 

(g)  The  first  sentence  of  section  5(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  •this 
part"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 3". 

(h)  The  heading  of  section  6  of  such  Act 
is  amended  to  read  "payments",  and  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  is  added  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  such  section  (as  so  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (d) ) :  "Other  payments 
pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  made  in  install- 
ments, In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, with  necessary  adjustments  on  ac- 
count of  overpayments  or  tmderpayments." 

(1)  Section  4(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  ",  or  to  make  constracte  with 
private  agencies,  organizations,  or  institu- 
tions for,  (1)"  immediately  after  "cost  of"; 
by  striking  out  "and  of"  immediately  preced- 
ing "experimental"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  (2)";  and  by  Inserting  immediately 
prior  to  the  period  the  following:  ",  or  (3) 
for  the  dissemination  of  information  de- 
rived from  the  foregoing  programs  or  from 
research  and  demonstrations  in  the  field  of 
vocational  education". 

(J)  (1)  Paragraph  (6)  of  secUon  8  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  Ameri- 
can Samoa"  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"American  Samoa,  and  the  lYust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands". 

(2)  Paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 3(d)  of  such  Act  are  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  "and  the  Virgin  Islands" 
each  time  they  occur  and  by  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands". 

(k)  Section  10(c)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and  less 
than  one- third  of  any  amount  so  allotted  (or 
apportioned)  need  be  applied  to  part-time 
schools  or  classes  for  workers  who  have  en- 
tered upon  employment". 

(1)  Section  201  of  the  Act  of  June  8,  1946 
(20  VS.C.  ISaa) ,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"85.000.000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■'850.000.000". 


man  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  an 
outdated  and  unjust  law  which  is  caus- 
ing severe  hardship  on  the  families  of 
many  of  our  soldiers  who  have  fought 
and  died  in  Vietnam — title  n  of  the 
social  security  law  which  requires  that 
a  husband  and  wife  be  married  for  more 
than  1  year  in  order  for  the  wife  to  re- 
ceive a  social  security  pension.  It  is  out- 
rageously unjust  to  ask  our  soldiers  to 
risk  their  lives  for  freedom  in  the  far- 
flung  corners  of  the  world  while  at  the 
same  time  their  dependents  are  unfairly 
discriminated  against  in  our  social  secu- 
rity law.  Action  should  be  taken  imme- 
diately to  correct  this  injustice.  To  this 
end,  I  urge  Congress  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  social  security  law  to  provide  that  a 
husband  and  wife  need  not  be  married 
for  any  particular  length  of  time  prior  to 
the  husband's  death  in  order  for  the  wife 
to  qualify  as  a  widow  and  to  collect  the 
benefits  to  which  she  is  entitled  provided 
her  husband  was  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  drawing  combat  pay  when  he 
died. 


AMEND  TITLE  n  OP  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  MONTOOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 


I  am  sure  the  present  law,  which  pro- 
vides only  for  a  small  lump-sum  death 
gratuity  and  no  survivors  benefits  unless 
a  child  was  born  or  conceived  before  the 
husband's  death,  was  framed  with  the 
best  intentions.  But  the  law  was  enacted 
30  years  ago.  Although  this  was  just  4 
years  prior  to  our  entrance  into  World 
War  II,  the  war  was  foreseen  only  by  a 
few  men  of  exceptional  foresight  and 
vision  and  consequently  little  or  no  con- 
sideration was  given  as  to  how  this  pro- 
vision would  aflfect  the  families  of  recent 
or  newly  married  men  who  were  killed 
in  the  war  or  in  the  Korean  war  which 
followed  It. 

It  is  deeply  regretable  that  this  provi- 
sion went  unchanged  throughout  the 
Second  World  War  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict. The  same  provision  in  the  law  is 
bringing  the  same  Injustice  to  the  widows 
of  servicemen  killed  in  Vietnam.  While 
we  all  hope  and  pray  for  an  honorable 
peace  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  present 
situation  demands  that  we  act  now  to 
avoid  further  undeserved  sacrifices  to  the 
families  of  our  soldiers  who  have  given 
their  lives  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

I  am  aware  of  the  original  argument 
in  favor  of  this  provision  which  was  In- 
tended to  prohibit  unscrupulous  persons 
from  taking  advantage  of  the  social  secu- 
rity benefits  which  are  available  to  de- 
serving Americans.  Specifically,  it  was 
aimed  at  preventing  young  women  with 
children  from  knowingly  marrying  a  man 
with  a  terminal  Illness  In  order  to  collect 
social  security  benefits.  But  under  the 
present  law,  these  unscrupulous  people 
are  equated  with  soldiers  who  have  made 
the  ultimate  sacrifice  for  their  country. 
This  is  patently  unjust  and  quick  and 
favorable  action  on  my  amendment 
would  rectify  this  situation. 

Two  recent  cases  which  have  come  to 
my  attention  will  demonstrate  to  the 
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Congress  the  injustice  of  the  present  iaw 
and  why  this  amendment  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  The  first  case  Ir.volved  Pfc. 
Andrew  York  from  the  little  town  of 
Chelsea.  Maine.  After  ins  platoon  was 
overrun  by  a  battalion  of  Vietcong  and 
both  his  legs  were  shattered  by  a  mortar, 
he  escaped  from  his  Communist  captors 
by  chewing  through  the  ropes  that  bound 
his  wrists.  Had  he  died,  his  wife  whom  he 
had  married  on  May  5.  only  1  week  be- 
fore leaving  for  Vietnam  would  have  re- 
ceived no  social  security  benefits  This 
blatant  injustice  compels  me  to  introduce 
my  amendment. 

The  second  ca.se  concerns  a  young 
Marine  sergeant  who  was  killed  In  the 
act  of  slnglehandedly  destroying  a  Viet- 
cong position  His  heroic  action  brought 
him  a  posthumously  awarded  Navy  Cross. 
our  Nation's  second  highest  military 
honor.  Although  he  had  contributed  to 
social  security  for  13  years,  his  wife  and 
his  8-year-old  daughter  by  a  previous 
marriage  were  advised  that  they  were 
Ineligible  for  social  security  benefits  be- 
cause he  was  killed  5  days  before  their 
first  wedding   anniversary. 

After  giving  his  life  for  his  country, 
that  same  country  refused  to  recognize 
Its  responsibility  to  his  widow  and  child. 
His  widow  can  be  proud  of  her  husband's 
valor  while  we  must  be  ashamed  of  our 
neglect.  To  award  him  a  medal  is  most 
fitting  but  It  Is  not  enough.  We  must 
prove  our  gratitude  by  recognizing  our 
responsibility  Just  as  he  recognized  his 
responsibility  We  must  act  quickly  to  er- 
radlcate  this  injustice  from  our  laws.  Let 
It  not  be  said  that  we  excused  this  intol- 
erable situation  by  our  inaction. 


Commission  is  not  mtended  to  take  the 
place  of  any  of  our  congressional  com- 
mUtet'.s  but  rather  to  assist  them  in  their 
work. 

This  very  morning  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  m  executive  session 
considered  what,  if  any,  legis'ation  within 
Its  jurisdiction  needed  amplification  or 
clarilication  to  meet  the  nece.vsiies  of  the 
day  This  wa.s  pursuant  to  the  call  of  our 
distinguished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Patman  I  Without  wait- 
mg  for  any  suggestions  or  requests  from 
any  other  sources,  on  his  own  motion  he 
last  week  sent  out  the  notice  for  this 
mornuig's  meeting. 

Thi.s  job  is  not  for  one  man  or  for  any 
one  group  of  men  All  of  us.  m  and  out  of 
government,  must  move  forward  to- 
gether With  the  aid  of  our  citi/enry  we 
can  .solve  the  problem,  provided  we  all 
agree  that  in  this  countrj-  there  is  no 
room  for  riots  and  civil  commotion  and 
that  law  and  order  must  prevail  Our 
Constitution  guarantees  to  each  of  us  the 
rights  of  free  men  but  imposes  upon  each 
of  us  the  obligation  to  respect  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  all 

No  individual  or  t:roup  of  individuals 
may  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands 
When  we  make  it  clear  that  those  who  do 
will  be  dealt  with  promptly  and  severely 
in  accordance  with  law,  all  of  us  can 
again  follow  our  daily  pur.suits  without 
fear  or  favor. 


LAW  AND  ORDER  MUST  PREVAIL 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr  Multeh)  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  our 
colleagues  in  commending  President 
Johnson  for  his  swift  reaction  to  the 
needs  and  demands  of  our  country.  He 
has  always  been  alert  to  them  and  has 
never  needed  any  prodding  li  do  the 
right  thing  in  any  given  instance 

His  orders  and  directives  in  connec- 
tion with  the  riots  and  civil  disorders 
throughout  the  country  have  been  firm 
and  immediate. 

His  latest  action  in  appointing  a  com- 
mission of  outstanding  public  servants 
and  citizens  to  determine  the  cause  of 
this  civil  commotion  will  be  applauded 
by  all  right-thinking  persons. 

This  is  but  one  more  instance  where 
every  branch  of  our  Government  must 
cooperate  In  the  best  interests  of  all. 
This  must  be  done  on  every  level— mu- 
nicipal. State,  and  National — and  in 
every  department  of  government — the 
executive  department  through  its  law- 
enforcement  agencies,  the  courts  in  ex- 
peditiously pursuing  the  judicial  process, 
and  the  legislature  in  enacting  new  or 
additional  laws  wherever  needed. 
The  appointment  of  this  Presidential 


PRESIDENT    JOHNSONS    RESPONSE 
TO    RIOTS 

Mr    MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  I  Mr  Albert!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  a 
commentary  by  TV  correspondent  Jo- 
seph F.  McCaffrey.  Mr.  McCaffrey  has 
made  a  lucid  statement  with  respect  to 
President  Johnson's  response  to  the  riots 
in  our  urban  centers.  The  chaos  which 
pievails  there  is  scarcely  greater  than 
that  which  the  PresidenfG  detractors 
have  tried  to  create  in  the  mind  of  the 
public 

As  Mr  McCaffrey  has  pointed  out.  the 
facts  show  that  the^resident  is  dedi- 
cated to  serving  aUr  the  people  of  the 
United  Stat?s  The  President's  cour.se 
has  not  been  altered  by  the  fact  of  the 
riots  His  efforts  to  deal  with  urban  prob- 
lems predated  the  riots  by  years:  but 
he  has  refused  to  have  the  Nation  in- 
timidated by  crime  and  destruction.  No 
Presider.t  in  time  of  travail  has  acquitted 
himself  with  greater  distinction  than 
President  Johnson.  Our  people  can  be 
proud  to  have  in  the  White  House  a  man 
who  has  held  firmly  to  a  course  both 
right  and  constructive  w'nile  enduring 
the  unreasoning  and  unfair  criticism  of 
those  who.se  motives  are  highly  suspect. 
Mr  McCaffrey's  comments  follow: 

.\    BaOADC.\ST    COMMENTA«T    PSuM    JOSEPH 

McCArmirr,  Jri.T  25,  1967 
This  might  be  a  tjood  time  to  put  In  a  kind 
word  (or  President  Johnson.  He's  tbe  man  In 
the  middle. 


Years  ago  they  used  to  refer  to  Lucky  Lyn- 
cion.  but  that  luck  h.is  taken  .i  s.\bbatlcal. 
The  Viet  Nam  .situation  gets  worse  the  longer 
It  cor.tlnue.s.  while  here  at  home  the  riots 
ronlliiue  The  Republicans  blame  Mr.  John- 
son for  the  rlot.s.  Yet.  what  about  the  other 
side  of  the  coin?  President  Johnson  came  un- 
der attack  at  the  lnfamou.s  black  power  con- 
ference Why?  Because,  according  to  the  at- 
tack he  offered  aid  In  putting  down  the 
New.irk  riots,  and  that  showed  he  was  agaln.^t 
the  Negro. 

I.s  being  for  law  and  order,  being  against 
the  Negro^  Who  h.as  lost  the  most  In  the 
Detroit  riots,  besides  the  merchants  who  were 
burned  out  or  looted  out,  and  the  property 
owners  who  saw  their  investments  leveled  to 
the  ground?  The  Negro  who  was  burned  out 
of  his  home  .  .  .  that  Is  who  lost  the  most 
Doesn't  law  and  order  help  the  Negro  as 
much  .IS  It  helps  the  white  man? 

Yet  President  Johnson  earned  the  <:corn  ol 
the  black  power  sp<3kesmen.  by  standing  (or 
law  and  order.  It  is  time  that  all  o!  us  made 
a  choice,  and  this  means  those  who  are  black 
as  well  as  those  who  are  white  We  are  either 
(or  law  and  order,  or  not.  We  either  cast  our 
lot  with  sanity  and  civilization  or  with  the 
reckless.  Irresponsible  spokesmen  of  black 
p<jwer,  who  have  nothing  and  so  have  noth- 
ing to  lose,  and  who  would  have  nothing  no 
matter  what  kind  or  a  system  they  lived 
under 

President  Johnson  has  many  problems, 
more  perhaps  than  any  man  who  has  ever  oc- 
cupied the  White  House.  If  any  man  needed 
the  prayers  of  his  people,  he  does.  We  shall 
overcome,  law  and  order  will  overcome,  but 
these  times  are  a  great  trial  for  all  of  the 
country,  but  none  of  us  can  be  suffering  the 
shame,  the  sorrow  and  the  despair  as  the  man 
who  serves  all  of  us.  as  President  of  the  United 
States. 


Juhj  .n,  1967 
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RESOLUTION   ON   RHODESIA 

Mr,  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Edwards] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr 
Si>eaker,  last  week,  I  introduced,  along 
with  56  other  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  a  resolution  to  affirm 
the  support  of  the  House  for  the  United 
Nations  program  of  sanctions  against  tlie 
minority  regime  in  Rhodesia  and  for  the 
principle  of  majority  rule  before  inde- 
pendence for  the  people  of  Southern 
Rhodesia. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  United  Nations 
repre.sents  a  hope  for  peace  which  can, 
nevertheless,  be  fulfilled  only  to  the  de- 
gree that  its  members  support  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  charter  and  the  actions 
voted  by  the  collective  body. 

I  think  we  have  to  admit  that  all  too 
often  we  have  not  met  our  obligations 
in  this  respect.  All  too  often,  we  have 
bypassed  the  international  machiner>-  of 
tlie  United  Nations  to  pursue  what  we 
judge  to  be  necessary  according  to  our 
own  national  interest.  This  I  believe  to  be 
destructive  of  the  strength  and  compe- 
tence of  the  United  Nations. 

I  shall  continue  to  urge  our  national 
policy  as  one  of  consistent  support  of  the 
U.N.  and  where  there  are  International 
disputes,  that  we  refer  these  disputes  M 
the  U.N.  for  mediation  and  settlement. 


In  the  ca.«;e  of  Rhodesia,  we  have  a 
clear-cut  decision,  having  been  debated 
and  approved  without  dissent  in  the 
Security  Council,  to  apply  economic 
sanctions  against  the  unrepresentative, 
undemocratic  Government  of  Rhodesia. 
The  United  States  supported  this  deci- 
sion as  a  part  of  our  traditional  policy 
of  self-determination  for  all  peoples. 
And,  finally,  the  President  has  issued  an 
Executive  order  for  our  participation  in 
the  U.N.  sanctions. 

I  believe  it  incumbent  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  indicate  our  support  of  these 
sanctions  and  to  reaffirm  our  faith  in 
the  United  Nations  as  an  international 
body  for  seeking  peace  among  all  na- 
tions. I  urge  the  House  to  consider  this 
resolution  and  act  favorably  upon  it  as 
soon  as  possible. 
HovsE   Resolvtion   on    Southern   Rhodesia 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  said,  "As  a  basic  part  of  our  national 
tradition  we  support  self-determination  and 
an  orderly  transition  to  majority  rule  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  These  principles 
.  .  .  guide  our  policy  today  toward  Rho- 
desia"; and 

Whereas  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  on  December  16,  1966,  having  voted 
without  dissent  to  apply  economic  sanc- 
tions against  the  present  minority  regime  In 
Southern  Rhodesia;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  supported  this 
action  In  the  Security  Council  and  the  Presi- 
dent promulgated  Executive  Order  No. 
11322  to  Initiate  United  States  participation 
In  the  United  Nations  sanctions;  and 

Whereas  the  success  of  the  sanctions  pro- 
gram would  greatly  enhance  the  future  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  United  Nations  In  the 
maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  Resolved  that  It  is 
the  sense  of   the  House  of  Representatives 

That  it  affirms  Its  support  for  continuing 
United  States  participation  in  the  program 
of  sanctions  voted  by  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations;  and 

That  it  affirms  its  support  for  the  principle 
of  majority  rule  before  Independence  for  the 
people  of  Southern  Rhodesia. 


OUR  PRIORITIES  ARE  OUT  OF 
BALANCE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Edwards!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi?  . 

There  was  no  objection.  ' 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Mayor  Jerome  Cavanagh  made 
a  forthright  and  eloquent  statement 
about  the  tragedy  which  engulfed  De- 
troit last  week.  He  did  not  Indulge  in  any 
political  blame-shifting.  Each  question 
asked  by  the  reporters  on  the  "Meet  the 
Press  "  program  yesterday  was  answered 
fully  and  honestly.  We  desperately  need 
In  this  Congress  the  courage  and  frank- 
ness shown  by  Mayor  Cavanagh.  The 
Washington  Post  this  morning  carried 
substantial  excerpts  from  the  Mayor's 
statements,  headlined  "Our  Priorities  Are 
Out  of  Balance." 

Sunday's  Post  contained  two  articles 
on  the  financial  page  which  forcefully 
support  the  Mayor's  conclusions.  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  have  the 


three  articles  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  immediately  following 
these  remarks : 

Our  Priorities  Are  Out  of  Balance 
(Excerpts   from   Mayor   Cavanagh's    appear- 
ance on  the  television  program  "Meet  the 
I>ress") 

ON  THE  RIOT'S  CAUSE 

It  is  a  national  malady,  that  which  oc- 
curred in  Detroit,  and  could  just  as  easily 
have  happened  In  any  other  major  American 
City  ...  I  think  Detroit  by  anyone's  stand- 
ards had  done  at  least  all  the  textbook  things 
In  relation  to  dealing  with  some  of  these  ur- 
ban problems,  and  still  it  broke  out.  Basi- 
cally we  were  confronted  with  the  thousands 
of  people  that  felt  alienated  from  our  society 
.  .  .  that  are  outside  of  our  society.  Not  Just 
a  white  society,  but  the  society  In  which 
most  of  the  Negroes  and  most  of  the  whites 
belong.  And,  given  the  slightest  provocation, 
in  many  instances  even  no  provocation  is 
needed,  the  law  is  taken  into  their  own 
hand&. 

ON   COMMUNICATION 

I  don't  know  of  any  government  in  Amer- 
ica, local  government,  or  national  govern- 
ment, or  any  institution  for  that  matter, 
that  Is  communicating  In  any  way  or  carry- 
ing on  any  kind  of  a  dialogue  with  the  so- 
called  have-nots. 

ON    POLICE    TACTICS 

Sunday  morning  in  any  big  city  is  almost 
like  Pearl  Harbor  on  Sunday  morning.  We 
are  at  our  weakest.  There  are  fewer  men  on 
the  streets  .  .  .  And  when  our  police  depart- 
ment moved  in.  the  crowd  Just  overwhelmed 
them  and  we  were  attempting  to  protect 
firemen  when  they  were  fighting  fires  ,  .  . 
Now  it  was  their  (police  officers')  judgment 
out  on  the  street  that  morning  that  these 
rioters  and  looters  were  Just  going  to  over- 
whelm them  If  they  shot  Into  the  crowd  .  .  . 
But  I  think  In  all  candor  that  I  would  have 
to  say  to  you  that  the  role  of  the  police 
officer  and  the  definition  of  his  authority 
and  his  authority  to  act  out  on  the  street 
should  be  more  clearly  defined. 

ON    CONGBESS'S    ROLE 

We  have,  gentlemen,  in  my  judgment  at 
least,  a  highly  reactionary  Congress  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  that  term,  and  this  is  re- 
flected, unfortunately,  at  times,  even  In  the 
Administration.  But  there  Is  no  question 
about  the  fact  that  the  Administration  has 
proposed  program  after  program  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Congress  just  seems  to  ignore 
It.  They  laugh  and  holler  and  rail  when  they 
vote  down  a  minor  rat-control  bill  for  the 
cities,  and  yet  pay  two  or  three  or  four 
times  that  amount  of  money  just  for  the 
storage  of  cotton  In  any  one  year. 

We  have  great  difficulty  even  getting 
throtigh  Congress  a  $75  million  appropria- 
tion for  summer  programs.  And  yet,  com- 
pare that  to  the  $70  billion  that  this  coun- 
try has  committed  for  defense. 

There  is  a  madness  in  the  country  and  the 
Congress  reacts  by  being  indifferent.  Some- 
times not  just  indifferent,  just  by  being 
completely  negative  about  it. 

So  I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  things  that 
can  be  done  and  one  of  the  first  things 
certainly  is  a  change  on  the  part  of  the  at- 
titude of  the  people  In  this  country  and 
hopefully  it  will  be  reflected  in  Congress. 

ON    NATIONAL    FBIORITIES 

What  will  it  profit  this  country  If  we, 
say,  put  our  man  on  the  moon  by  1970  and  at 
the  same  time  you  can't  walk  down  Wood- 
ward Avenue  in  this  city  without  some  fear 
of  violence? 

And  we  may  be  able  to  pacify  every  village 
In  'Vietnam,  over  a  period  of  years,  but  what 
good  does  it  do  if  we  can't  pacify  the  Ameri- 
can cities? 

What  I  am  saying  ...  is  that  our  priorities 
In  this  country  are  all  out  of  balance  .  .  . 


Maybe  Detroit  was  a  watershed  this  week  In 
American  history  and  it  might  well  be  tliat 
out  of  the  ashes  of  this  city  comes  the  na- 
tional resolve  to  do  far  more  than  anything 
we  have  done  in  the  past, 

ON    WHAT    C.^N•    BE    DONE 

We  could  demonstrate,  by  examining  the 
records  of  the  four  or  five  thovisand  people 
that  have  been  arrested,  that  they  just  have 
not  been  very  significantly  .  .  .  involved  in 
our  educational  process.  So  education  cer- 
tainly speaks  ...  to  the  cause  of  riots.  So 
does  the  provision  of  Jobs.  So  does  housing. 
Our  housing  situation  in  this  country  Is  a 
national  disgrace. 

Until  we  start  to  do  these  things,  provide 
some  guarantee  of  money  or  Income  for  all 
of  OUT  people  In  this  country,  and  until  the 
Congress  begins  to  realistically  deal  with  the 
problems  of  the  cities,  we  are  going  to  have 
not  just  a  continuation  but  I'd  say — and  It 
is  terrible  to  contemplate — we  are  going  to 
have  some  things  far,  far  worse. 

It  may  well  be  that  Washington,  D.C. — 
and  I  hate  to  think  of  this,  and  I  would  pray 
that  It  would  never  happten,  but  if  what 
happened  In  Detroit  this  week  happened  In 
Washington,  D.C,  this  might  lift  the  veil 
off  the  eyes  of  the  members  of  Congress. 

ON    THE    ROLE    OF    CITIES 

They  have  the  fewest  resources  and  as 
Professor  Galbraith  once  said,  you  couldn't 
structure  a  worse  design  than  we  have  In 
America.  The  cities  and  the  local  govern- 
ments, the  mayors,  have  all  the  problems  of 
crime,  delinquency — we  can  tick  them  all 
off — the  states  traditionally  have  Ignored 
their  responsibility  in  this  area  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  deals  almost  semi-apolo- 
getlcally  with  them, 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet] 

Race  Bias  Costs  Nation  Billions 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

The  conservative  guess  is  that  the  property 
damage  in  Detroit,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
terrible  riot,  was  $200  million — or  somewhat 
more  than  the  cost  of  Watts, 

But  this  Is  a  mere  pittance,  a  shadow  of  the 
real  economic  cost  of  racial  discrimination 
In  the  United  States — and  the  economic  dam- 
age itself  pales  alongside  the  human  and 
social  costs. 

The  economic  impact  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion— which  is  a  loss  for  the  whole  country, 
and  not  Just  for  Negroes — can  serve  as  a  dim 
guide  to  the  larger  tragedy. 

The  estimates  are  necessarily  crude.  But 
they  are  suggestive  of  the  incredible  price  the 
Nation  pays  for  making  second-class  citizens 
of  its  Negroes. 

Former  Economic  Council  Chairman  Walter 
W.  Heller,  for  example,  estimated  In  1965  that 
if  10  million  among  the  poor  were  able  to 
earn  Just  $1000  more  a  year  each,  the  Nation's 
total  gross  national  product  would  Increase 
by  $14  billion. 

Last  year,  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers estimated  the  economic  cost  of  dis- 
crimination at  $27  billion— equal  to  4  per 
cent  of  GNP. 

That,  it  might  be  observed,  is  also  about 
the  same  as  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war — 
and  if  part  of  those  costs  had  been  directed 
Instead  to  the  war  against  poverty,  there 
might  not  have  been  so  much  terror  in  the 
slums  last  week. 

The  bulk  of  the  $27  billion  that  the  CEA 
estimates  to  be  the  dollar  cost  of  racial  dis- 
crimination. $22  billion,  is  traced  to  lack  of 
education  and  training  among  Negroes,  In 
turn,  this  reduces  their  average  productivity, 
or  potential. 

Social  and  economic  policies  that  keep 
Negroes  out  of  Jobs,  thus  hiking  the  unem- 
ployment rate  above  the  average  white  rate, 
accoimt  for  the  other  $5  billion. 

None  of  these  figures  can  be  considered 
precisely  accurate,   or  even  totally  realistic. 
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Equalization  of  White  and  Negro  productiv- 
ity rate*  can't  be  achieved  overnight,  per- 
haps that  can't  be  done   In   this  century 

Moreover,  a  proper  and  meaningful  invest- 
ment In  otir  human  resources.  Blacic  and 
White,  win  require  some  billions  of  dollars 
to  begin  with. 

But  somewhere  between  zero  and  $27  bil- 
lion— and  Hellers  tH  billion  Is  as  good  a 
horseback  estimate  as  any -there  is  a  tre- 
mendoiia  economic  loss  underscoring  the 
national  disgrace  that  i.s  shaming  the  cities 
and  tbe  Nation.  <r 

The  senseless  and  puuonate  rioting, 
meanwhile,  will  make  life  In  the  ghettos 
even  worse  than  before.  Insurance  compa- 
nies tend  to  pull  out,  or  to  raUe  their  rates 
to  abortive  levels  Thus,  some  stores  and 
facllUle*  destroyed  by  Are  and  looting  never 
get  replaced.  But  the  Nation's  bill  for  pub- 
lic assistance,  and  fighting  crime  and  delin- 
quency gets  bigger  instead  of  smiller. 

Back  In  1962,  the  Economic  Report  of  the 
President  said:  "Discriminatory  practices  in 
education,  training.  enipio>-ment  and  union 
membership  Impede  the  development  and 
utilization  of  human  resources.  They  reduce 
the  efflclency  and  slow  the  growth  of  the 
economy,  at  the  same  time  they  alter — and 
alter  Inequitably— the  distribution  of  the 
fruits  of  economic  progress  " 

No  one  argued  with  that  simple  state- 
ment. But  too  few  did  too  little  about  it. 

And  no  one  argues  with  it  now.  But  who 
la  doing  anything  about  It  ^ 

IProm  the  Washington  Post.  Julv  30.   19671 

ECONO-MTSTS    DorBT    THE    VALUr    n'-    VIETNAM  S 

Dollar  iNrrsiov 
(By  Richard  H^rwood) 

Saigon,  July  20  —"Your  American  .Aid.'  Dr. 
Phan  Quang  Dan  rema.'kcd  'is  like  an  Iron 
lung.  It  keeps  the  patient  alive  But  If  we 
do  not  learn  to  breathe  ourselves,  we  will  be- 
come a  nation  of  beggars." 

Dr.  Dan,  a  member  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly and  a  candidate  for  vice  president  this 
year,  was  talking  about  a  problem  that  wor- 
ries both  Americans  and  South  Vietnamese: 
How  can  the  country  be  made  self-sufflclenf 

It  Is  potentially  one  of  the  richest  agri- 
cultural lands  In  Southeast  Asia.  But  as  the 
war  has  dragged  on  It  has  ceased  to  be  able 
to  feed  Itself.  Saigon  will  import  more  than 
700.000  tons  of  rice  this  year  from  the  United 
States  and  other  countries 

VZVB    ON    AMERICA.SrS 

Most  nations  at  war.  Dr  Dan  has  said,  at 
least  develop  an  industrial  base  to  meet  their 
military  requirements  "But  we  produce 
nothing."  he  says  "We  Just  live  on  the 
Americans." 

Officials  In  the  American  economic  mission 
are  In  substantial   agreement. 

"We  have  practically  paved  this  country 
with  airstrips."  said  one.  "But  I  don't  know 
what  these  people  will  do  with  them  when 
the  war  Is  over  I  guesa  they'll  tear  them 
up  to  plant  rice  ■ 

"We've  put  very  little  of  value  In  here  " 
said  another  economist.  "There  have  been 
a  few  textile  and  plastics  plants,  but  not 
much.  And  In  any  case  this  country  has  no 
Industrial  future.  Its  main  future  lies  In  the 
countryside.  In  agriculture  " 

BTTPsanciAL  paospmmr 
On  the  surface,  the  cities  of  South  Viet- 
nam  are   prospering   greatly   from   the   war. 
The  streets  are  Jammed  with  motorbikes  and 
Imported  cars.  Saigon  has  a  new  department 
store  offering  everything  from  air  condition- 
ing  units   and   television   sets    to   expensive 
Scotch  whUky.   Th»^   mlnl-sklrt   has  arrived 
But   to   the  economists,    it   is   a   synthetic 
prosperity,  underwritten  by  American  dollars. 
Before  the  Americans  arrived   In  force  In 
1965,   the  economy   here  was  stagnant.   Un- 
employment was  high    But  under  the  Impact 
Of  U.S.  spending,  cities  like  Saigon  became 
a  commercial  paradise  for  the  merchant  class. 


The  government  bureaucracy  In  Saigon  ex- 
panded enormously  with  US  subsidies  that 
make  up  35  per  cent  of  the  national  payroll. 
Today  nearly  a  million  Vietnamese  are  on 
the  govertuneut  payroll.  Including  more  than 
300,000  civilians  Another  200.000  or  so  Viet- 
namese found  Jobs  with  American  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  private  American  con- 
tractors Thus,  the  unemployment  problem 
•A.i.s  licked. 

niW   PRODUCTION   WORKERS 

But  to  most  economists  and  to  politicians 
like  Dr  Dan  these  are  temporary  solutions 
The  Industrial  labor  force  still  contains  fewer 
than  100.000  production  Wt.rkers.  Hundreds 
of  thou.^ands  of  refugees  are  In  government 
camps,  unable  to  return  to  their  farms  be- 
cause of  the  war  Dock  and  h.irbor  Itistalla- 
tloris  are  teeming  with  activity.  But  If  the 
American  logistical  effort  were  to  decline  or 
cease,  they  would  becume  Idle  again. 

Dan  blames  the  government  of  Premier  Ky 
for  the  lack  of  economic  development.  "They 
have  s.ild.  "  according  to  Dan,  "that  they  have 
so  many  American  dollars  they  don't  know 
what  to  do  with  them  There  is  no  new  In- 
dustry .Agriculture  is  paralyzed.  Land  reform 
;5  a  critical  problem  but  it  has  not  been 
carried  out  vigorously.  We  should  have  an 
agrarian  revolution" 

Similar  complaints  are  heard  from  other 
Vietnamese  A  prominent  attorney,  Vu  Van 
Huyen,  has  a.sked  how  the  government  can 
Justify  new  hotels  for  Saigon  "when  peasants 
are  starving."  Gen  Ngtiyen  Due  Thanh. 
Minister  for  Revolutionary  Development, 
argues  that  there  can  be  no  revolution  In  the 
countryside  so  long  as  the  Saiijnn  night 
clubs  and  other  symbols  of  the  affl\ient  life 
continue  to  flourish 

American  offlclals  argue,  however,  that  US. 
dollars  already  are  trickling  down  to  the 
poor.  In  1965  a.id  1968.  they  .•sakl.  the  main 
beneficiaries  of  US  spending  were  the  urban 
merchants  and  middlemen  But  within  the 
last  year,  they  say.  the  working  classes  have 
enjoyed  major  income  gains  that  have  not 
been  wiped  out  by  inflation,  which  Is  at  the 
current  rate  of  40  to  50  per  cent  a  year 

FARM    PROORESS    SEEN 

Even  the  farmers,  the  American  maintain, 
are  beginning  to  share  In  the  prosperity.  The 
price  paid  ro  delta  farmers  for  rice  has 
doubled  and  they  have  begun  acquiring  sub- 
stantial  quantities  of  consumer  g(x>d8. 

But  the  problem  of  building  a  permanent 
and  self-sustaining  economy  remains  and 
there  Is  little  evidence  that  either  the  Ky 
government  or  its  American  advisers  have 
done  much  planning  toward  that  goal 

"When"  an  American  advl.<:er  In  a  delta 
province  asked  recently,  "Is  the  last  time  you 
heard  about  the  Mekong  River  projecf" 

No  one  could  recall. 


THE  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND 
CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OP  1967 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  PascellI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jul.v 
17,  the  Judiciary  Committee  reported 
favorably  on  H  R  50.'?7,  as  amended,  the 
administration's  safe  streets  and  crime 
control  bill,  renamed  the  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  Justice  bill  by  the 
House  committee.  I  am  introducing  an 
identical  bill  at  this  time  as  an  indica- 


tion of  my  full  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Crovernment  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Legal  and  Monetary-  Affairs,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  has  recently  been 
holding  hearings  on  the  Federal  effort 
and  capabilities  to  combat  organized 
crime.  It  Is  abundantly  clear  to  me  from 
these  hearings,  from  the  newspapers,  and 
from  the  statistics,  that  immediate  and 
more  effective  action  must  be  taken 
against  crime  in  all  its  various  manifes- 
tation. 

The  statistics  are  appalling.  FBI  re- 
ports indicate  that  since  1958  crime  has 
been  increasing  at  a  rate  more  than  six 
times  greater  than  the  rate  of  popula- 
tion growth.  During  the  first  3  months 
of  this  year  there  were  20  percent  more 
crimes  than  during  the  same  period  In 
1966,  representing  the  highest  rise  re- 
corded during  the  9  years  the  FBI  has 
been  keeping  records.  Crime  during  this 
period  was  up  in  every  category,  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  In  all  types  of 
communities.  Crimes  of  violence,  up  20 
percent,  showed  the  highest  increase  by 
category.  The  West  showed  the  highest 
area  Increase,  up  21  percent.  The  22- 
percent  Increase  of  crime  Inthe  suburbs 
topped  the  20-percent  Increase  in  the 
cities — a  situation  which  it  appears  will 
be  reversed  for  this  third  quarter  of  1967. 

The  evidence  overwhelming  indicates 
that  the  problem  of  crime  In  this  Nation 
requires  and  must  receive,  from  all  levels 
of  government,  attention  commensurate 
with  that  now  given  such  recognized  so- 
cial Issues  as  health  and  education.  We 
must  check  the  current  ominously  de- 
pendable steady  Increase  in  crime  re- 
corded every  3  months  by  the  FBI.  En- 
actment of  the  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  bill  would  seem  to  be  a 
significant  step  in  this  direction. 

The  emphasis  of  this  legislation  is  on 
planning  and  coordination,  expansion 
and  improvement  of  existing  resources 
and  programs,  research,  and  innovation. 
The  requirement  that  the  action  pro- 
grams be  preceded  by  the  development 
of  fairly  comprehen.'-ive  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  Justice  plans,  preferably  en- 
compassing one  or  more  States  or  units 
of  local  government,  seems  to  me  par- 
ticularly valuable.  All  branches  of  our 
criminal  Justice  system  suffer  both  from 
the  absence  of  coordinated  planning  and 
from  the  objective  assessment  of  results 
As  a  first  step  to  improvement,  our  crim- 
inal justice  system  must  be  viewed  ra- 
tionally and  realistically,  as  amenable  to 
analy.sis,  planning,  and  systematic  or- 
ganization. 

The  emphasis  on  research  seems  equal- 
ly Important.  The  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Task  Force  of  the  President's  Crime 
Commi-ssion  noted  in  their  separate  re- 
port that  basic  research  is  the  biggest 
single  need  throughout  the  criminal  jus- 
tice sy.<=tem.  This  Nation  currently  spends 
more  than  $2  billion  each  year  on  crime 
control.  According  to  the  task  force  re- 
port, we  have  virtually  no  knowledge  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  mea.surcs  on 
which  this  money  is  being  spent.  Some 
statistics  arrived  at  by  the  task  force's 
computerized  investigations  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  these  measures  are  less 
effective  than  they  might  be:  The  aver- 
age lawbreaker  can  be  expected  to  be  ar- 
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rested  three  or  four  times  for  serious 
crimes,  and  will  cost  society  $12,000  to 
process  through  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem. 

The  Attorney  General  said  aptly  in 
lus  testimony  on  lliis  bill  that  it.  and  I 
qucte.  "seeks  to  create  and  guide  new 
ijivesiment."  We  need  new  investment 
ill  this  held,  and  both  new  and  old  invest- 
ment alike  would  clearly  benefit  from  in- 
foiined  guidance.  The  need  is  urgent  and 
the  time  is  now.  I  urge  that  this  bill  be 
passed. 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  IN  OFF-BASE 
HOUSING 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  JoelsonI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Robert 
S.  McNamara,  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  effective  and  intelligent  action  with 
regard  to  equal  opportunity  for  military 
personnel  in  the  rental  of  off-base  hous- 
ing. By  his  action  in  declaring  off  limits 
those  apartment  houses  which  discrimi- 
nate against  military  personnel  because 
of  their  race,  he  has  brought  new  hope 
to  many  discouraged  servicemen  and 
their  dependents.  I  hope  that  his  action 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  similar  action  throughout  the 
country. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  men  who  are 
serving  their  country  well  should  be  told 
by  a  landlord  that  they  are  not  welcome. 
It  is  also  most  damaging  to  their  morale. 

It  is  ironic  that  our  Military  Establish- 
ment must  lead  the  way  for  civilians  in 
obtaining  equal  rights.  This  development 
started  when  President  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man truly  integrated  the  armed  services, 
and  I  am  pleased  that  it  is  continuing 
with  regard  to  the  right  to  obtain  decent 
housing.  I  commend  Secretary  McNa- 
mara on  his  action,  which  is  In  the  best 
tradition  of  what  should  be  expected  of 
the  military  arm  of  a  democracy. 


COMMENT  ON  RIOTS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
while  now  I  have  been  planning  to  com- 
ment on  the  riots  which  our  Nation  has 
endured  in  the  past  few  days.  I  had 
wanted  to  try  to  point  out  the  nature 
of  the  crisis  the  country  faces,  and  the 
^act  that  while  the  incredible  misery  of 
our  urban  slums  does  not  justify  these 
riots — indeed,  nothing  could  justify 
them — it  does  help  to  explain  them. 


But  yesterday,  His  Eminence  Patrick 
Cardinal  G'Boyle,  archbishop  of  Wash- 
ington, sent  to  the  Catholics  of  his 
diocese  a  pastoral  letter,  which  was  read 
from  every  Catholic  pulpit.  The  cardi- 
nal's letter  so  eloquently  states  the  na- 
ture of  the  civil  unrest  we  are  facing, 
the  root  causes,  and  the  sensible  reme- 
dies that  1  feel  I  have  nothing  left  to  say 
on  the  subject.  The  cardinal  has  put  in- 
to a  powerful  letter  all  that  has  to  be 
said.  Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
his  letter  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  : 

My  dear  people  In  Christ:  Our  President 
spoke  for  all  of  us  when  he  said  last  Thurs- 
day evening,  for  all  the  world  to  hear  that 
"we  have  endiu'ed  a  week  such  as  no  nation 
should  live  through:  a  time  of  violence  and 
tragedy."  Now  that  the  violence,  at  long  last. 
has  subsided — permanently,  we  hope  and 
pray — some  of  us  may  be  sorely  tempted  to 
throw  up  our  hands  In  utter  desftalr  and  to 
settle.  In  a  mood  of  bitter  hatred  and  cynical 
frustration,  for  an  uncertain  and  uneasy 
stalemate,  a  state  of  permanent  martial  law. 
This  would  be  a  fatal  mistake  and  one 
which  would  only  compound  the  frightful 
tragedy  of  recent  days. 

We  would  be  better  advised  to  look  for 
signs  of  progress  and  hope  on  the  darkened 
horizon  of  urban  America.  For  my  own  part, 
I  see  at  least  a  glimmer  of  hope  In  the  fact 
that  so  many  Americans.  Instead  of  pinning 
the  blame  on  someone  else  as  a  kind  of  sacri- 
ficial scapegoat,  are  now  willing,  perhaps  for 
the  first  time,  to  examine  their  own  con- 
science and  to  assume  their  own  full  share  of 
responsibility  for  the  disastrous  events  of 
the  past  few  weeks. 

Under  no  circumstances,  can  the  violence 
and  lawlessness  which  have  paralyzed  so 
many  of  our  urban  centers  be  excused  or  con- 
doned. Every  right-minded  citizen  must  con- 
cur with  the  solemn  judgment  of  four  of  the 
nation's  most  respected  Negro  leaders, 
namely,  that  "killing,  arson  and  looting  are 
criminal  acts  and  should  be  dealt  with  as 
such."  The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  already  assured  the  nation  that  these 
crimes  will  most  certainly  be  dealt  with  as 
such,  but  he  has  also  •  •  •  and  with  all 
the  solemnity  that  his  high  office  can  com- 
mand that  we  caiuiot  be  satisfied  with  "the 
uneasy  calm  of  martial  law"  but  must  look 
for  "a  public  order  built  on  steady  progress 
In  meeting  the  needs  of  our  people." 

We  believe  that  Clod  Is  calling  each  of  us 
to  respond  to  this  urgent  challenge  In  terms 
of  our  religious  faith  and  to  do  so  with  com- 
plete honesty  and  with  a  firm  resolve  to 
amend  our  ways  and  to  make  reparation  for 
our  past  failures  and  past  sins  of  omission. 

NKEOED UNOKRSTANDING    AND    COMPASSION 

We  are  obliged,  as  followers  of  Christ,  to  be 
ambassadors  of  reconcUlatlon.  We  must  bring 
to  our  disorganized  and  demoralized  urban 
centers  a  healing  ministry,  a  ministry  of 
imderstandlng  and  compassion. 

We  need  to  probe  beneath  the  violence  and 
destruction  of  the  recent  riots  and  to  try  to 
understand  their  underljrlng  causes.  We  must 
do  everything  within  our  power  to  remedy, 
without  delay,  the  long-standing  injustices 
and  festering  grievances  which  are  the  nat- 
tutil  breeding  ground  of  lawless  rebellion. 

We  must  come  to  realize  that  riots,  how- 
ever senseless  they  may  be,  are  the  frenzied 
cry  of  alienated  people  who  are  trying  to  tell 
us,  out  of  a  sense  of  enervating  despair  and 
utter  hopelessness,  that  they  want  to  be 
heard  and  want  to  participate  as  full-fledged 
American  citizens  in  tbe  economic,  social 
and  cultiu-al  life  of  our  cities  and  our  na- 
tion. Riots  are  a  way — a  completely  irrational 
way,  if  you  will,  but  for  some  people,  un- 
fortunately, the  only  way  they  can  think  of — 
to  get  their  message  to  the  rest  of  us  who 


have  long  since  achieved  the  rights  and  bene- 
fits and  privileges  which  they  are  now  de- 
termined, after  many  generations  of  neglect 
and  delay,  to  achieve  for  themselves  and 
their  children. 

We  Christians,  following  the  example  of 
our  Lord  and  Master  who  had  compassion  on 
the  multitude  and  showed  a  special  pre- 
dilection for  the  poor  and  underprivileged, 
must  listen  humbly  and  attentively  to  this 
desperate  call  from  the  festering  slums  of 
America  and  must  repentantly  strive  to  see 
the  hand  of  God's  judgment  In  the  shatter- 
ing events  of  recent  days. 

We  must  be  willing  to  acknowledge  our 
o'wn  responsibility  for  perpetuating  a  system 
which  sooner  or  later,  as  the  recent  riots  have 
tragically  demonstrated,  was  Inevitably 
bound  to  erupt  in  violence. 

We  must  honestly  recognize  and  admit  that 
we  have  not  done  many  of  the  things  that 
we  should  have  been  doing  and  have  too 
often  done  things  which  we  ought  not  to 
have  been  doing  in  the  field  of  social  justice. 

TOO    LrrTLE,    TOO    LATE 

Otu"  efforts  to  eliminate  segregated  slum 
housing  have  been  feeble.  Our  support  of 
desperately  needed  programs  of  job  training 
and  Job  opportunities  for  unemployed  Ne- 
groes in  our  ghettos  has  been  far  less  than 
adequate.  Our  education  system  throughout 
the  nation  moves  at  a  snail's  pace  in  its 
faltering  efforts  to  readjust  to  the  rapidly 
changing  situation  in  our  crowded  urban 
centers  and  to  provide  the  kind  of  education 
needed  in  the  Inner  city.  Our  programs  of 
urban  renewal  have  not  been  designed  pri- 
marily to  meet  the  needs  of  disadvantaged 
low  Income  families.  Too  often,  to  the  con- 
trary, these  families  have  been  the  victims 
rather  than  the  benflclarles  of  urban  renewal. 
Our  welfare  programs  have  too  often  been 
paternalistic,  demeaning,  and  Inadequate  and 
have  weakened  family  life. 

We  have  tolerated  the  commercial  exploita- 
tion of  ghetto  residents  by  excessively  high 
prices.  Inflated  credit  rates,  and  Inferior 
products.  We  have  been  too  insensitive  to 
the  intimidation  of  inner  city  residents  and 
too  slow  other  governmental  agencies. 

We  have  too  often  taken  It  for  granted, 
all  too  paternallstically,  that  we,  as  out- 
siders, know  what  is  best  for  people  in  the 
ghetto.  We  have  not  fully  understood  that 
they  need  and  wantr— desperately  want — to 
participate  In  the  making  of  decisions  which 
affect  their  lives;  that  they  need  and  want  to 
find  a  sense  of  dignity  and  human  worth  in 
responsibly  working  out  their  own  destiny. 
We  have  too  readily  assumed  that  we  have  a 
"model"  city,  uiunindful  of  the  fact  that  for 
tens  of  thousands  of  oiu*  feUow  dtlsens  the 
nation's  capital  Is  a  blighted  ghetto. 
iNTiatrArrH  action 

I  have  already  noted  that  I  see  some  hope 
in  the  fact  that  so  many  Christians — and  so 
many  of  our  fellow  citizens  of  our  faiths — 
are  approaching  the  current  crisis  in  this 
spirit  of  honest  self-examination  and  sincere 
repentance.  This  Is  a  good  begliuilng,  but  we 
must  now  be  prepared  to  pay  the  price  of 
our  religious  convictions.  As  the  President 
has  pointed  out,  "This  is  not  a  time  for  angry 
reaction.  It  is  a  time  for  action,  starting  with 
legislative  action  to  improve  life  in  oiur 
cities." 

In  response  to  this  challenge,  we  shouia 
Immediately  adopt  certain  priority  measures  . 
designed  to  meet  the  immediate  crisis  and 
must  do  so.  In  the  words  of  the  President, 
"not  because  we  are  frightened  by  conflict, 
but  because  we  are  fired  by  conscience."  At 
the  national  level,  we  need,  at  the  very  min- 
imum, dramatic  and  far-reaching  Improve- 
ments In  the  anti-poverty  program  of  the 
Federal  government,  whatever  the  cost  of 
these  Improvements.  We  also  need  a  far- 
reaching  program  of  Federal  public  works 
to  provide  employment  for  the  great  mass 
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of  unemployed  Negro  youth  and  a  vastly 
expanded  heaJth  and  welfare  proisram,  to- 
gether with  an  adequate  program  of  rent 
supplements 

LOCAL    NEEDS 

Here  at  the   ijcal   level  we  need: 

An  adequate  system  of  local  self  govern- 
ment. ' 

An  Increased  budget  for  our  public  schools. 

A  Model  Cities  pr.igram. 

A  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of 
low  and  moderate  income  hnuslug  units 
either  at  the  Boiling  Air  Foice  Base  or  at 
the   National   Training   School   site. 

All  of  these  legislative  programs  wLl  cost 
money  and  may  call  for  an  increase  of  taxes 
Let  us  not  selfishly  reject  them  for  this 
reason  and,  ab<jve  all,  let  us  not  use  the 
costly  war  in  Vietnam  as  a  feeble  excuse  or 
rationalization  I  ir  postponing  actl(jn  on 
them  In  the  Congress  We  are  not  faced  with 
a  choice  between  guns  and  butter — between 
the  tragic  war  in  Vietnam  and  a  vast  pro- 
gram of  domestic,  social  and  economic  re- 
form. Whatever  the  cost  >)f  the  w.ir.  we  have 
no  choice  but  '..>  meet  our  re.sponsitailltles 
here  at  home.  To  refuse  to  do  so  and  to 
rationalize  our  refusal  In  the  name  of  the 
war,  would  l>e  a  tragic  distortion  of  the 
meaning  of  true  patriotism  and  might  well 
result  In  a  national  disaster  much  worse  than 
any  defeat  which  we  have  ever  suffered  In  a 
time  of  war 

Needless  t.i  add.  the  Ms:  of  legi.^latlve  re- 
forms referred  to  above  is  not  meant  to  be 
exhaustive,  nor  is  it  mean  to  suggest  that 
legislation  alone  can  be  expected  to  solve  the 
present  crisis  On  the  (.xintrary.  private  Ini- 
tiative Is  absolutely  indispensable  on  many 
fronts.  We  therefore  appeal  to  the  business 
community,  to  organized  labor  realtors.  In- 
vestors and  every  other  intUientlal  group  in 
the  private  economy  to  begin  to  look  for 
new  and  imaginative  methods  of  helping  to 
solve  the  explosive  problems  of  our  blighted 
cities.  In  turn,  we  s<jlemnly  pledge  the  full 
support  of  the  Catholic  Ch'.irch  In  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Washington  In  this  common  ef- 
fort to  make  up  for  lost  time  and  to  develop 
"a  public  order  built  on  steady  progress 
In  meeting  the  needs  of  our  people  " 
Faithfully   yours  In  Christ. 

Patrick  Cardin.\l  OBoyle. 

Arrhbishup  Of  W'jshtngton. 


THE  GREATEST  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Cau-oUna  I  Mr.  JowesI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mlaalsslppl? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
SpMJfcer,  needless  to  say.  every  law- 
abiding  American  citizen  regardless  of 
race,  creed  or  color,  is  concerned  over 
the  recent  riots  and  their  Increasing 
number.  I  have  stated  several  times  that 
the  greatest  civil  right  is  that  of  the 
protection  of  one's  life  and  property 
against  the  willful  violators  of  our  crim- 
inal laws.  This  bill  does  not  purport  to 
affect  any  civil  rights  legislation,  but  it 
Is  an  attempt  to  assist  the  law-abiding 
American  citizen  with  their  property 
rights;  therefore,  we  might  term  this 
bill  a  "property  rights  bill." 

The  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Federal  courts  enforce  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  under  the  premise  of  our  in- 
terstate commerce,  for  under  the  Pure 


Food  and  Drug  Act.  the  Supreme  Court 

has  clearly  upheld  the  right  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  follow  snoods  to  the 
tin.e  they  are  sold  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer Surely  it  is  rea.sonable  that  the 
same  Department  of  Justice  should  have 
the  ris,'ht  and  the  duty  to  assist  the 
States  in  this  most  important  aspect  of 
law  enforcement  for  the  same  reason. 
We  have  seen  m  recent  days  in  spite  of 
a  noble  attempt  on  the  part  of  local  and 
State  law  enforcement  agencies,  that  it 
is  not  enough  to  cope  with  the  unlawful 
iiotins,'  and  looting;,  and  so  I  think  it 
appropriate  that  the  resources  of  the 
Federal  law  enforcement  agencies  should 
be  combined  with  those  at  the  local 
level  m  this  senou.s  fight  against  the 
breakdown  of  law  and  order.  This  bill 
simply  defined,  does  nothing;  more  or 
less  than  make  it  a  Federal  offense  to 
engage  in  the  act  of  looting  during  a 
period  of  riotint;. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  BIPARTISAN 
GOVERNMENT  PROGRAM  EVALU- 
ATION  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Hanley  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  the  United 
States  is  facing  a  very  serious  budgetary 
situation.  The  costs  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam have  mounted  to  the  point  where 
we  will  spend  about  $77  billion  on  the 
national  defense.  This  gigantic  military 
budget,  more  than  any  other  single  Fed- 
eral expenditure,  is  responsible  for  our 
growing  budget  deficit  and  our  national 
debt 

The  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
House,  in  its  action  on  11  of  the  regu- 
lar 14  appropriation  bills  for  the  current 
fl.scal  year,  has  already  trimmed  over  $3 
billion  from  the  administration's  re- 
quests. 

In  an  effort  to  find  effective.  Intelligent 
and  extensive  guidelines  for  expenditure 
control.  I  am  cosponsoring  legislation 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  bipar- 
tisan Government  Program  Evaluation 
Commission  to  conduct  a  complete  evalu- 
ation of  existing  Federal  programs  to 
determine  their  Importance  and  their 
effectiveness.  Congress  needs  to  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the  relative  pri- 
orities of  all  the  Federal  activities  in 
order  to  continuously  exercise  intelligent 
expenditure  control 

There  is  no  end  in  sight  for  our  strug- 
gle in  Vietnam,  and  with  its  costs  so  high, 
there  will  be  greater  pressure  on  the 
domestic  portion  of  the  budget  to  com- 
pensate for  the  rising  defense  budget. 
In  my  Judgment,  there  are  some  domes- 
tic programs  which  cannot  be  reduced 
or  postponed.  For  example,  I  feel  that 
we  must  proceed  with  the  model  cities 
program 

There  are  literally  thousands  of  Fed- 
eral activities  and  programs,  and  the 
Congress  has  need  for  the  b<\st  thli^lting 
it  can  find  to  develop  an  intelligent  sys- 


tem of  priorities  to  phase  out  nonessen- 
tial programs,  to  stretch  out  or  postpone 
spending  on  less  essential  programs,  and 
to  move  vigorously  on  those  domestic 
activities  which  continue  to  be  of  the  ut- 
most importance.  Congress  must  make 
choices  among  the  national  wants  and 
needs,  and  I  believe  that  the  creation  of 
the  Government  Program  Evaluation 
Commission  will  assist  us  in  making  these 
choices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing,  I  would  like 
to  include  a  recent  editorial  from  the 
Syracuse  Post-Standard  on  this  pro- 
posed legislation. 

How    To    Ct'T   Spending 

Passage  of  a  bill  Increasing  the  national 
debt  limit  by  $22  billion,  to  $358  billion,  has 
set  Congress  to  wondering  how  it  can  control 
the  growth  of  federal  expenditures  more 
effectively. 

Rep,  Wilbur  D,  Mills,  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  suggests 
a  new  approach. 

He  would  establish  a  bipartisan  Govern- 
ment Evaluation  Commission  of  12  members 
appointed  by  the  President,  the  House  and 
the  Senate 

The  commission  would  hold  hearings,  eval- 
uate programs  and  decide  which  ones  should 
get  priority  In  the  allocation  of  funds. 

It  would  guide  the  House  In  determining 
where  cuts  should  be  made,  and  provide  In- 
formation not  now  available 

Congressmen  simply  do  not  have  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  curb  spending  nor 
the  time  to  study  the  programs  Involved  In 
vast  government  operations  A  bipartisan 
commission  should  be  able  to  simplify  deci- 
sions. 

Congress  must  rely  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  executive  branch  in 
dealing  with  financial  matters.  It  often  do« 
not  know  whether  a  program  should  be  con- 
tinued or  has  become  so  obsolete  It  should 
be  Junked, 

Rep,  Mills  Is  an  old  hand  at  wielding  the 
ax  on  appropriations  If  he  thinks  a  com- 
mission would  help  in  reducing  expenditures, 
his  plan  deserves  support. 


Jidy  31,  1967 
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MOST  REV,  FRANCIS  ZAYEK,  DD, 
FIRST  BISHOP  OF  THE  CATHOUC 
CHURCH  MARONITE  EASTERN 
RITES  IN  UNITED  STATES.  VISITS 
ST  ANTHONY  S  CHURCH,  SPRING- 
FIELD. MASS. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  BolamdI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Most 
Reverend  Francis  Zayek,  D.D.,  first  bis- 
hop of  the  Catholic  Church  Maronlte 
Rites  in  North  America,  made  his  first 
visit  to  St.  Anthony's  Maronite  Church 
In  Springfield,  Ma-ss.,  on  May  10  and  11- 
Bishop  Zayek  received  a  very  warm  wel- 
come in  my  home  city,  concelebrated  an 
evening  Maronite  liturgy  Mass  In  Our 
Lady  of  Hope  Church  and,  confirmed  80 
children  of  St.  Anthony's  Church. 

The  Maronite  diocese  of  North  Amer- 
ica and  the  United  States  was  created 
by  Pope  Paul  VI  In  1966  and  Bishop 
Zayek  was  appointed  by  His  Holiness  as 
the  first  Eastern  Maronite  bishop,  with 


Detroit  as  the  cathedral  city  of  his  see. 
Pope  Paul  created  the  new  Eastern 
Maronite  diocese  to  show  his  awareness 
of  the  spiritual  needs  of  Maronites  in  the 
United  States  and  because  the  Holy  See 
wished  to  fulfill  the  decrees  of  the 
Ecumenical  Council  Vatican  II. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  with  my  re- 
marks the  telegram  I  sent  to  the  dinner 
.-eception  honoring  Bishop  Zayek,  and 
newspaper  accounts  of  the  bishop's  visit, 
taken  from  the  Springfield  Sunday  Re- 
publican of  May  7,  the  Springfield  Union 
of  May  8  and  11,  and  the  Springfield 
DallyNewsof  May  11,  1967: 

May  11,  1967. 
Mrs.  Simon  A.  Simon, 

ATTangcments  Chairman,  Bishop  Zayek  Re- 
ception. East  Longmeadow,  Mass.: 
Please  permit  me  to  use  this  means  to  ex- 
tend my  warm  welcome  to  Greater  Sprlng- 
Seld  to  the  Most  Rev.  FYancis  M.  Zayek, 
.Apostolic  Ex.irch  and  first  Maronite  Rites 
bishop  in  the  United  States.  Profoundly  re- 
gret that  I  am  unable  to  personally  Join 
with  the  Most  Rev.  Christopher  J.  Weldon, 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  the  Springfield 
Diocese,  members  of  the  clergy,  the  religious 
and  the  laity  for  this  momentous  occasion. 
House  Appropriations  Committee  budget 
hearings  necessitate  my  remaining  In  Wash- 
ington, but  I  can  assure  you  that  I  am  with 
you  in  spirit  tonight.  Everyone  In  our  com- 
munity Is  aware  of  the  splendid  contribu- 
tions, religious,  patriotic  and  culturally,  of 
the  members  of  the  Maronite  Rites  of  the 
Eastern  Catholic  Church  to  the  American 
way  of  life  We  especially  appreciate  the  sig- 
nificant post-Vatican  II  Ecumenical  Council 
recognition  by  His  Holiness,  Pope  Paul  VI, 
•,n  assigning  Bishop  Zayek  as  shepherd  of 
the  Maronite  Rites  flock  In  North  America. 
Please  extend  my  very  best  wishes  to  Bishop 
Zayek  on  his  first  visitation  with  the  parish- 
oners  of  St.  Anthony's  Church.  I  Join  them 
In  prayer  that  His  Excellency  may  have  a 
long,  fruitful  and  blessed  ministry  In  his 
North  American  see. 

Edward  P.  Boland, 
Member  of  Congress. 


[Prom  the  Springfield   (Mass.)   Sunday  Re- 
publican, May  7,  1967] 
PmsT    MARONrrE    RrrE    Bishop    or    Nortr 

America  Wh-l  Be  GREimED  for  Citt  Totm 

Wednesday 

The  Most  Rev.  Francis  Zayek,  first  bishop 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  Maronite  rites  to 
North  America  and  the  U.S.,  will  arrive  in 
this  city.  Wednesday  on  his  first  official  visit 
to  Western  Massachusetts. 

In  1966,  the  Maronite  Diocese  of  North 
America  and  the  United  States  was  created 
by  Pope  Paul  VI,  and  Bishop  Zayek  named 
the  first  bishop  of  the  Eastern  Maronite  rites 
to  this  part  of  the  world. 

Bishop  Zayek  will  spend  two  days  here  In 
a  closely  packed  schedule  of  religious  affairs, 
meetings,  and  social  events,  which  will  draw 
Maronite  rite  priests  from  all  over  the  east 
coast. 

Rer.  Maurice  Karam.  pastor  of  St.  An- 
thony's Maronite  Catholic  Church  on  Itland 
Pond  Rd.,  will  greet  Bishop  Zayek,  together 
With  Tofle  A.  George,  who  Is  general  chalr- 
Oan  of  the  two-day  event.  A  motorcade  Is 
being  organized  to  leave  Pynchon  Park  at 
12:30  V/ednesday  and  meet  Bishop  Zayek's 
plane  at  Bradley  International  Airport,  In 
Windsor  Locks.  Conn. 

KEYS    TO    dTTY 

Entering  this  city,  the  bishop  will  be  met 
*t  City  Hall  where  he  will  be  presented  the 
^«ys  to  the  city  by  Mayor  Ryan.  At  7  pjn., 
Bishop  Zayek  will  concelebrate  In  the  Ma- 
ronite liturgy  mass  at  Our  Lady  of  Hope 
Church,  Carew  and  Armory  Sta.  This  will  be 
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followed  by  confirmation  for  some  80  chil- 
dren of  St.  Anthony's  Church. 

Bishop  Zayek  will  be  the  guest  of  Most 
Rev.  Christopher  J.  Weldon,  bishop  of  the 
Springfield  Diocese,  while  In  this  area  and 
on  Thursday  will  be  the  guest  of  honor  at 
luncheon  and  then  at  the  grand  banquet  In 
the  evening  In  the  Willow  Glen,  East  Long- 
meadow. 

During  the  day,  he  also  will  visit  the  pro- 
posed site  of  the  new  St.  Anthony's  Church 
on  Island  Pond  Rd.,  where  the  church  will 
build  a  new  sanctuary  to  replace  Its  old 
structure  which  lies  In  the  urban  renewal 
area. 

Designated  as  the  first  Maronite  exarch 
of  the  U.S.  and  North  America  by  Pope  Paul, 
Bishop  Zayek  was  bom  In  Cuba  In  1920  of 
Lebanese  parents  and  served  as  an  altar  boy 
at  the  Catholic  church  near  Guantanamo 
Bay.  When  his  father  realized  that  the  boy 
desired  to  become  a  priest,  the  youth  learned 
for  the  first  time  of  the  Maronite  or  Arabic 
language  rites,  and  also  learned  that  mem- 
bers of  his  family  had  been  the  parish  priests 
In  Ghajlr,  Lebanon  for  more  than  120  years. 

He  went  to  Lebanon,  the  youth's  uncle, 
Rev.  George  Zayek,  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
Our  Lady  there,  supervised  the  boy's  educa- 
tion and  his  Instruction  In  Arabic,  French 
and  Syrlac,  rather  than  his  fluent  Spanish. 
In  1939.  after  schooling  In  Beyrouth,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  College  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Faith  in  Rome,  and  was  ordained  In 
1946. 

ASSIGNED  TO  CAIRO 

He  attended  the  Lateran  University  for 
Canon  Law  for  two  years,  and  then  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Cathedral  In  Cairo  where  he 
was  appointed  rector  In  1951,  and  assigned 
as  secretary  of  the  apostolic  Intemunciature. 
In  1956,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Pope  to  the 
Tribunal  at  the  Rota  In  Rome,  in  charge  of 
all  cases  pertaining  to  the  Oriental  Rites 
which  were  presented  to  the  court. 

With  the  awakening  of  renewed  Interest 
In  Oriental  Rites.  Pr.  Francis  was  appointed 
professor  of  Oriental  Canon  Law  at  the  Inter- 
national College  of  St.  Anselm  In  1959  and 
In  1960  named  papal  chamberlain  and  pro- 
fessor at  Latern  University,  where  he  taught 
until  1962,  becoming  a  monslgnor. 

At  that  time  Msgr.  Zayek  was  appointed 
bishop  of  the  Maronite  Rites  In  Brazil,  In 
accordance  with  the  Pope's  desire  to  see  the 
Eastern  church  flourish.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  a  Maronite  bishop  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  a  diocese  outside  of  the  Middle 
East.  Thousands  of  Maronites  greeted  their 
new  bishop  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  In  1962,  and 
a  new  cathedral  was  built  there  and  the  dio- 
cese  expanded  In  the  years  that  followed. 

In  1966,  Pope  Paul,  aware  of  the  needs  of 
the  Maronltea  In  the  U.S.  and  wishing  to  ful- 
fill the  decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council,  ap- 
pointed Bishop  Zayek  to  his  present  post. 

A  Maronite  seminary.  Our  Lady  of  Leb- 
anon Seminary  In  Washington,  D.C.,  Is  train- 
ing seminarians  to  serve  as  Maronite  priests 
throughout  the  more  than  50  parishes  of  the 
church  In  America. 

Spbcxal  Events  To  Mark  Maronite  Bishop's 
Visrr 

Members  of  St.  Anthony's  Maronite  Cath- 
olic Church  have  planned  a  two-day  pro- 
gram of  events  to  honor  the  visit  of  Most 
Rev.  Francis  M.  Zayek,  Apostolic  Exarch  and 
first  Maronite  Rites  bishop  to  North  America 
and  the  United  States,  who  arrives  here  Wed- 
nesday. 

motorcaok 

Blship  Zayek  will  be  met  at  Bradley  Inter- 
national Airport  by  a  motorcade  from 
Springfield  wblch  wUl  form  at  Pynchon 
Park  Wednesday  at  12:30  pjn.  Riding  in  the 
lead  car  with  the  bishop  will  be  Rev.  Maurice 
Karam,  pastor  of  St.  Anthony's  Maronite 
Church  here.  Rev.  Lee  Oanim,  the  bishop's 
secretary;   City  Council  President  John  M. 


Sullivan  of  Springfield;  and  Tofle  George, 
general  chairman  of  the  two-day  event. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Springfield,  Bishop 
Zayek  will  be  welcomed  at  City  Hall  and 
presented  the  keys  to  the  city  by  Mayor  Ryan, 
and  then  will  be  escorted  to  St.  Anthony's 
rector}'. 

At  5  p.m.  at  St.  Anthony's  rectory,  a  supper 
will  be  served  for  the  bishop  and  his  party 
together  with  visiting  Maronite  priests  and 
priests  from  this  area  and  invited  guests. 
Mrs.  Nelson  Saliba  heads  this  committee  as- 
sisted by  Mrs.  Ellas  Thomas  and  Mrs,  Nor- 
man Thomas. 

At  7  p.m.,  at  Our  Lady  of  Hope  Church,  the 
confirmation  of  the  children  will  take  place 
in  the  Maronite  rite,  con-celebrated  by  Bish- 
op Zayek.  Approximately  80  children,  their 
sponsors,  parents,  and  visiting  priests,  nuns, 
and  friends  and  parishoners  will  attend  this 
service. 

RECEPTION 

At  8:30  p.m.  there  will  be  a  reception  and 
buffet  at  the  Lebanese-American  Club, 
Worthington  St.,  sponsored  by  the  Ladies' 
Guild  and  Men's  Club  for  the  congregation. 
Chairman  of  this  event  Is  Mrs.  Joseph 
Stevens. 

Thursday  at  noon,  there  will  be  a  lunch- 
eon at  the  Men's  Club  on  Worthington  St., 
for  the  bishop,  visiting  clergy,  and  the  Latin 
rites  clergy  of  Springfield.  An  all-Arabic 
menu  will  be  served  by  a  committee  headed 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Deeb  and  Mrs.  Jennie  Zadle. 

BANQUET    planned 

Mrs.  Alfred  J.  Ferris  is  chairman  of  the 
grand  banquet  Thursday  evening  at  the 
Willow  Glen,  with  Mrs.  Simon  A.  Simon  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Kawie  as  co-chairmen  and  Ray- 
mond Stevens  as  the  master  of  ceremonies. 
Ticket  chairman  is  Victor  Joseph  and  Beth 
Saliba  is  reservations  chairman. 

Invited  guests  and  dignitaries  who  will  be 
seated  at  the  head  table  Include  Bishop 
Chrlstoper  J.  Weldon,  Cong.  Edward  T.  Bo- 
land, Rev.  Steven  Papadoulias,  and  out-of- 
town  clergymen. 

Maronite  Bishop  Zayek  Confirms  80  DmUNO 
First  Official  Visit  to  Area 

Bishop  Zayek  was  greeted  at  Bradley  In- 
ternational Airport,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn.,  by 
a  large  delegation  from  St.  Anthony's  Maro- 
nite Catholic  Church,  Island  Pond  Rd.,  and 
was  escorted  by  motorcade  to  this  city. 

He  was  presented  a  key  to  the  city  by  Mayor 
Ryan  at  City  Hall  and  was  then  escorted  to 
St.  Anthony's  parish  house  where  he  received 
visiting  priests  and  guests. 

Bishop  Zayek  participated  in  the  concele- 
bration  of  the  Maronite  liturgy  mass  in  Our 
Lady  of  Hope  Church,  Armory  St.,  and  the 
confirmation  of  about  80  children  of  St.  An- 
thony's Church. 

A  reception  and  buffet  at  the  Lebanese- 
American  Club  in  Worthington  St.,  followed 
the  mass  with  more  than  200  parishoners  at- 
tending. 

Bishop  Zayek  said,  "I  have  had  a  wond'^r- 
ful  day  and  have  been  well  received  by  the 
people  and  the  officials  of  the  city." 

The  bishop  will  have  a  press  conference 
this  morning  at  9.  followed  by  an  inspection 
of  the  proposed  site  of  the  new  St.  An  thony's 
Church  on  Island  Pond  Rd.,  and  a  luncheon 
at  noon  at  the  Lebanese-American  Club. 

Bishop  Zayek  will  be  guest  of  honor  at 
a  banquet  tonight  at  the  Willow  Glen  House, 
East  Longmeadow,  Friday,  he  will  leave  for 
New  Bedford  and  will  return  to  his  see  in 
Detroit  on  Sunday. 


City   Visitor — Mt7CH   Travel   JtJST   Part  of 
Bishop   Zayek's   Job 

(By  Claude  Dolg) 
Fifty   thousand   miles   in    the   past   eight 
months — Just  part  of  the  Job  for  Most  Rev. 
Francis  Zayek,  Maronite  bishop  of  the  United 
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states  and  North  America,  presently  visumg 
here. 

BUbop  Zayeic  was  appointed  as  the  first 
Maroiilt«  exarch  of  this  country  by  Pope  Paul 
VI  on  March  9,  1966. 

The  blahop  is  making  his  flrst  official  visit 
to  the  47  churches  In  his  massive  diocese  His 
hoat  la  8t.  Anthony  b  Catholic  parish,  one  of 
•even  Maronlte  churches  in  the  state. 

Churches  of  the  Maronlte  rite  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  are  situated  In  19 
different  states  and  Washington.  DC  They 
are  located  from  coast  to  coast 

Thua  the  50.000  miles  In  the  past  eight 
montha. 

ASSUMING     CONTROL 

Until  a  Rtoronlte  bishop  was  appointed,  the 
churches  were  under  a  co-operaUve  Juris- 
diction of  the  Latin  dioceses,  which  for  St 
Anthony's  Catholic  Church  was  the  Roman 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Sprlngflekl 

The  property  deeds  and  legal  aspects  were 
tied  to  the  local  diocese  Slowly,  the  Maronlte 
bishop  la  assuming  control  of  these  properties. 

"I  am  working  with  the  Latin  bishops 
studying  any  problems  and  the  legal  proce- 
dures Involved."  Bishop  Zayek  said  today 
during  an  Interview. 

He  pointed  out  that  although  the  Maronlte 
Churches  are  already  under  his  Jurisdiction 
be  and  the  Latin  bishops  are  beginning  the 
steps  necessary  tor  title  transfers.  He  said  It 
will  take  about  two  years  before  this  Is  com- 
pleted for  his  whole  dlorese 

IJurtng  his  stay  here.  Bishop  Zayek  has 
been  the  guest  of  Most  Rev  Christopher  J 
Weldon,  bishop  of  the  Springfield  diocese 

The  transfer  has  been  accomplished  in  a 
few  of  the  47  churches.  Bishop  Zayek  said 
They  Include  three  churches  in  Ohio,  located 
In  Akron.  Cleveland  and  Youngstown,  one  in 
San  Antonio,  Tex.;  and  one  being  built  In 
Boston.  Cardinal  Gushing  recently  donated 
land  and  a  sum  of  money  for  the  latter. 

STKXSSES   CO-OPKRATTON 

Throughout  the  Interview  Bishop  Zayek 
stressed  co-operation  w'.rh  the  Latin  bishops 
He  said  that  the  new  church  which  St  An- 
thony's expects  to  begin  building  soon  will 
be  supervised  by  himself  and  Bishop  Weldon 
Again,  speaking  of  the  Catholic  Charities 
Appeal.  Bishop  Zayek  said  that  St  Anthony's 
Catholic  Church  will  continue  to  make  a 
contribution.  He  said  the  Maronlte  group 
does  not  have  hospitals  and  but  a  few 
schools:  its  members  use  those  provided  by 
the  Latin  diocese 

"I  did  not  come  here  to  separate  the  two 
dioceses  I  came  here  In  the  spirit  of  co-op- 
eration." Bishop  Zayek  said  He  added  that 
the  Uaronltea  would  continue  to  do  their 
ahare  and  support  the  Roman  Catholic  fa- 
cilities which  they  use 

"Separate  Jurisdiction,  but  eo-operatlon," 
Blahop  Zayek  repeatedly  said  With  a  warm 
mile,  be  said  that  he  found  all  the  Latin 
blsbops  co-operative  and  went  to  on  praise 
Bishop  Weldon  for  what  he  termed  gracious 
hospitality  and  understanding  during  my 
vlslt." 

Ths  Maronlte  bishop  said  he  hopes  to  visit 
•acb  parish  at  least  once  everv  two  or  three 
years.  These  would  be  his  official  visitf,  he 
kald.  "Of  course,  I  will  be  attending  special 
festivities  In  the  Maronlte  churches  as  the  oc- 
caalons  arise,"  be  said. 

■xcrriNC  rvxNT 

Rev.  Maurice  Karam.  paator  of  St  An- 
thony's Catholic  Church  said  that  Bishop 
Zay^'B  visit  here  Is  an  exciting  event  for  his 
parishioners.  "They  are  happy  to  at  long  last 
have  a  bishop  of  the  Maronlte  rite."  he  said 

Bishop  Zayek  said  that  Fr.  Karam  will  re- 
main as  pastor  of  St  Anthony's  Catholic 
Church. 

Presently,  the  church  hold*  its  weekday 
services  In  the  chapel  at  Cathedral  High 
School  and  Its  Sunday  masses  In  the 
school's  auditorium 


Pr  Karam  said  architects  have  started 
plans  for  the  new  church,  which  will  be  at 
375  Ular.d  Pond  Rd  .  In  the  vlcuuty  of  Ca- 
thedral High  School  The  church  has  about 
1000   members    Fr    Karam  said. 

The  church  was  originally  on  Liberty  St., 
but  had  Uj  vacate  because  of  urban  renewal. 

Bishop  Zayek  will  be  the  guest  of  honor  at 
a  banquet  tonight  at  WUluw  Glen  Houee. 
East  Loiig.Tieadow  His  ne.xt  visit,  tomorrow, 
will  take  him  to  New  Bedford,  after  which  he 
will  return  t.)  his  see  in  Detroit.  Mich. 


A  BILL  TO  AMEND  PUBLIC  LAW  874 
OP  THE  8 1ST  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  MINK.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing;  a  bill  which  will  shift  the 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
the  American  overseas  dependent  schools 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  This  legislation  will  create  with- 
in HETW  a  special  board  which  will  be 
responsible  for  operating  these  schools, 
and  It  is  entitled  "The  National  Overseas 
Education  Act  of  1967. "  Under  its  provi- 
sions the  President  will  appoint  eight 
members,  five  from  civilian  life  and  three 
from  the  military,  to  a  National  Overseas 
Education  Board  which  will  be  a  part  of 
HEW  and  will  operate  on  a  direct  appro- 
priation from  that  agency. 

The  National  Overseas  Education 
Board  will  have  full  and  complete  re- 
.sponslblllty  for  the  maintenance  and  op- 
eration of  all  Government  elementar>' 
and  secondary  schools  for  Defense  De- 
partment dependents  In  foreign  coun- 
tries. It  will  make  all  decisions  relating 
to  curriculum,  the  opening  and  closing 
of  schools  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  facili- 
ties, personnel  policies  and  cases — pay, 
tenure,  hiring,  tran.sfer,  assignment, 
grievances,  and  so  forth,  an*^.  will  also  be 
directed  to  establLsh  policies  which  will 
prevent  discrimination  because  of  race, 
color,  religion,  national  origin,  sex,  or 
marital  statu-s  in  the  operation  of  the 
system. 

From  his  eight  appointees  to  the  Board, 
the  President  shall  choose  a  chairman 
and  a  vice  chairman  from  the  civilian 
membership  The  civilians  will  serve  4- 
year  terms  and  will  be  compensated  at 
level  rv  of  the  Executive  Schedule.  The 
military  members  will  receive  no  addi- 
tional compensation  besides  their  Gov- 
ernment pay.  will  be  nonvoting  members 
of  the  Board,  and  will  have  their  terms 
set  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  I 
have  chosen  not  to  delineate  the  sl^e  of 
the  staff  which  will  be  necessary  for  the 
Board  to  carry  out  Its  functions,  but  my 
bill  rather  will  authorize  the  Board  to 
make  Its  own  determination  as  to  what 
staff  it  will  need  and  what  the  salary 
levels  shall  be  The  staff  will  be  fully 
covered  civil  service  employess,  hired 
through  merit  examinations,  except  for 
the  Executive  Director  who  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  and  will  have  his 
salary  level  fixed  by  the  Board 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  this 
bill  in  a  sincere  belief  that  a  better  edu- 
cational system  will  evolve  if  we  separate 
the  administration  of  these  overseas  de- 
pendent schools  from  the  Department  of 
Defense.  In  the  fall  of  1965  I  had  the 
opportumty  to  inspect  many  of  these 
schools.  I  personally  saw  the  difficulties 
under  which  children  studied  and  teach- 
ers taught.  Education  is  not  a  primary 
mission  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
but  by  creating  a  special  Board  whose 
only  fimction  would  be  the  administra- 
tion of  our  overseas  dependent  schools, 
we  will  make  an  Important  move  toward 
guaranteeing  the  children  of  American 
citizens  serving  our  country  in  foreign 
lands  a  better  education  than  they  are 
now  receiving.  This  Independent  Board 
will  permit  its  teachers  and  parents  to 
be  freer  to  bring  their  suggestions  for 
change  and  to  express  their  concerns 
for  Improvement. 

I  am  aware  of  a  wide  variety  of  stafiBng 
problems  which  undoubtedly  affect  the 
morale  and  thereby  the  quality  of  the 
teaching  in  dependent  schools.  Assign- 
ment of  housing,  problems  of  tenure,  use 
of  the  commissary,  and  other  problems 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  can  best 
be  mediated  by  an  independent  agency 
through  regular  appeals  procedure,  much 
as  other  civilian  employees  now  have 
recourse  through  the  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission 

This  bill  seeks  a  fresh  look.  Changing 
patterns  of  family  life  need  to  be  taken 
Into  consideration,  the  whole  range  of 
employee  classification  and  tenure  must 
be  reexamined,  and  close  attention 
needs  to  be  paid  to  other  benefits  and 
working  conditions  In  addition  to  com- 
pensation. Funds  for  our  children  over- 
seas should  be  part  of  the  general  edu- 
cation appropriations  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  made  a  part  of  Public  Law 
874  and  Public  Law  815  which  deal  with 
the  Impact  cost  of  education  of  these 
"Federal"  children.  The  time  has  come 
for  change.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  believe 
that  hearings  on  this  legislation  will 
bear  out  my  contention  that  we  need  to 
establish  a  specific  body  which  will  be 
responsible  solely  for  these  overseas  de- 
pendent schools  and  will  serve  as  a 
sounding  board  and  adjudicator  for  its 
needs  and  aspirations. 

We  have  a  unique  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide these  children  who  are  temporarily 
In  a  foreign  country  with  an  exciting 
educational  experience.  A  select  board  of 
our  Nation's  best  educators  could  direct 
our  Nation's  efforts  towards  this  show- 
case of  excellence.  Instead  of  being  just 
another  extra  housekeeplnp:  chore  of  our 
busy  mllltar>'  commands,  this  new  Presi- 
dential Board  will  provide  the  whole  Na- 
tion with  a  challenge  in  education  and  be 
able  to  concentrate  all  its  efforts  in  pro- 
ducing true  quality  education  in  the  only 
worldwide  school  system  for  American 
youth. 

PRESIDENT  JOHNSONS  CALL  TO 
THE  NATION  SEEKS  RECONCILIA- 
TION AND  SOLUTIONS,  NOT 
SCAPEGOATS 

Mr  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]  may 
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extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's eloquent  speech  to  the  Nation  a 
few  nights  ago  was  a  perfect  example  of 
a  leader  who  would  rather  light  one  can- 
dle, than  curse  the  darkness. 

President  Johnson  has  asked  the  Na- 
tion— black  and  white  citizen,  majority 
and  minority— tD  light  many  candles  of 
peace,  law  and  order,  friendship,  oppor- 
tunity, and  reconciliation. 

The  riots  were  condemned  as  they 
must  be. 

The  violence  was  deplored  as  it  must 
be.  No  one,  said  the  President,  will  be  re- 
warded for  violence.  The  President  made 
it  clear  that  only  a  minority  of  citizens 
were  involved,  and  that  the  majority  of 
the  Negro  community  itself  suffered  the 
most  from  the  riots  and  disturbances. 

He  made  it  clear,  and  I  agree  with  him 
wholeheartedly,  that  peace  cannot  be 
maintained  with  the  muzzle  of  a  gun. 

If  civil  peace,  and  law  and  order  do  not 
emerge  from  the  hearts  of  a  people,  then 
that  people  Is  In  trouble. 

In  the  same  vein,  if  equal  rights  and 
equal  opportunity  do  not  spring  from  the 
inner  feelings  of  a  people — and  must  be 
guaranteed  only  by  laws — then  a  society 
founded  on  justice  and  right  is  also  in 
trouble. 

There  are  already  those  who  call  for 
cutting  down  urban  and  domestic  oppor- 
tunity programs — as  the  President  in- 
ferred. 

There  are  already  those  saying  we  have 
done  too  much  to  help  the  poor  and  the 
minorities. 

But  we  have  really  not  even  begun  to 
mount  programs  sufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  people  In  the  20th  century. 

Rather  than  cut  back  on  programs,  we 
must  move  ahead  and  fund  them  with 
even  greater  resources. 

I  know  the  Nation  will  respond  to  the 
President's  call  for  reconciliation  and 
solutions. 

I  know  that  we  will  not  seek  scape- 
goats. Rather,  we  will  seek  new  means  to 
prevent  riots,  new  roads  to  cooperation, 
law  and  order,  opportunity  and  progress. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  frank 
and  honest  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen. 


CITY    WILL    MISS   SHERMAN   HUNT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Fulton]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, my  congressional  district  and  my 
home  city  lost  a  dedicated  public  servant, 
and  I  have  lost  a  valued  friend  and 
advisor. 

Mr.  Sherman  M.  Hunt,  Jr.,  who  was 
serving  his  third  term  as  a  member  of 
'he  Metropolltan-Nashvllle-Davldson 
County  Council,   had  survived  military 


careers  in  both  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  war,  where  he  served  as  a  special 
agent  with  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

He  has  served  as  executive  officer  for 
the  Tennessee  Air  National  Guard  until 
being  totally  blinded  by  a  gun  accident 
in  1960. 

For  many  persons,  faced  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  growing  family  and 
who  had  led  an  active  professional  and 
civil  life,  such  a  handicap  could  have 
been  a  shattering  experience  resulting 
in  withdrawal  from  active  participation 
in  community  life. 

But  for  Mr.  Hunt  It  was  a  challenge. 
He  was  first  elected  to  the  council  in 
1961.  and  his  courage  and  dedication  in 
not  only  overcoming  his  handicap  but 
in  surpassing  his  past  accomplishments 
stand  as  a  tribute  to  him. 

In  1964,  when  he  made  an  unsuccessful 
bid  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
sheriff,  Mr.  Hunt  made  a  comment  which 
should  be  studied  by  every  public  service 
when  he  said: 

You  can't  stand  still  or  you'll  fall  behind 
and  I  like  to  be  part  of  a  progressive  move- 
ment, moving  ahead  simultaneously  with 
progress  and  contributing  something. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  him  fully  realize 
that  his  contributions  made  our  city  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live. 

I  share  with  his  widow  and  his  three 
sons  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss. 

The  sentiments  of  a  city  are  expressed 
in  a  editorial  carried  by  the  Nashville 
Tennessean,  which  I  submit  for  inclusion 
in  the  Record  as  a  memorial  to  this  civic 
leader : 

City  Will  Miss  Shexman  Hunt 

Naahvllle  has  lost  a  valued  citizen  In  the 
untimely  death  at  44  of  Mr.  Sherman  M 
Hunt  Jr.,  a  member  of  the  Metro  Council 
from  the  eighth  district. 

A  natlva  of  the  city,  Mr.  Hunt  had  out- 
standing careers  as  a  military  officer  and  as 
a  public  official.  He  was  a  veteran  of  World 
War  II  and  Korea,  serving  In  the  later  con- 
flict as  a  special  agent  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force's 
Office  of  Sp>eclal  Investigation. 

Mr.  Hunt  served  as  executive  officer  of 
the  Tennessee  Air  National  Guard  until  he 
was  blinded  by  a  gun  accident  In  1960.  De- 
spite the  handicap,  he  was  elected  to  Coun- 
cil the  following  year.  He  was  serving  his 
third  term  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  his  service  with  Council,  Mr.  Hunt 
earned  a  reputation  as  a  well-informed  and 
capable  legislator.  He  was  active  In  his 
church.  Boy  Scout  worlc  and  other  civic 
activities. 

The  city  will  miss  the  presence  of  such 
a  conscientious  public  servant  who  contrib- 
uted so  much  of  himself  to  his  commu- 
nity. 


ISRAEL— A  NATION  TOO  YOUNG  TO 
DIE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  Look 
magazine,  Mr.  James  A.  Mlchener  has 
written  a  thoughtful  and  vivid  article  on 
the  background  of  the  recent  Arab- 
Israel  war  and  on  the  importance  now 


of  wiping  away  the  fantasies  that  still 
seem  to  prevent  the  Arab  world  from 
facing  up  to  realities.  Mr.  Michener's 
article,  entitled  "Israel — A  Nation  Too 
Young  To  Die,"  follows: 

Israel — A  Nation  Too  Young  To  Die 
I  remember  when  I  first  became  aware  of 
the  unnatural  tension  under  which  the  citi- 
zens of  Israel  have  been  obliged  to  live  since 
the  establishment  of  their  nation  in  1948.  I 
had  come  to  the  seaport  city  of  Haifa  to  do 
research  on  a  book,  and  for  well  over  a  year, 
I  stayed  there,  probing  the  various  libraries 
at  my  disposal. 

Almost  every  week,  and  often  three  or  four 
times  a  week,  my  morning  paper  carried  the 
news  that  one  or  another  leading  Arab  poli- 
tician, and  not  Infrequently  a  head  of  state 
of  one  of  the  neighboring  Arab  countries, 
had  announced  his  Intention  of  le.idlng  an 
army  that  would  "push  the  Jews  of  Israel 
Into  the  sea,"  or  that  would  "wipe  them  off 
the  face  of  the  earth,"  or  perhaps,  "strangle 
them  forever."  I  suppose  that  the  threats 
occurring  during  the  time  I  worked  In  Israel 
totaled  well  over  a  hundred. 

They  came  from  more  than  a  half-dozen 
countries,  some  as  far  away  as  Algeria  and 
Morocco,  whose  preoccupation  with  Israel  I 
could  not  understand.  They  did  not  come,  so 
far  as  I  remember,  from  Lebanon  or  Jordan, 
which  have  common  boundaries  with  Israel. 
Especially  appalling  to  me  were  the  five 
different  times  when  some  Arab  head  of  state 
announced  that  he  was  going  to  blow  up  the 
city  In  which  I  sat  working.  I  took  even  those 
threats  without  panic,  for  I  have  seen  a  good 
deal  of  war  and  bombing  and  do  not  frighten 
easily,  but  I  must  admit  that  when  the  Arab 
leaders  narrowed  down  their  target  to  the 
hotel  In  which  I  was  sitting,  and  when  on 
two  occasions  they  gave  a  specific  timetable 
for  dispatching  their  rockets,  I  felt  shivers 
run  up  my  spine. 

I  lived  for  more  than  a  year  under  those 
constant  threats.  I  neutralized  them  by  say- 
ing, "I'm  free  to  leave  Israel  when  I  like.  I 
have  no  personal  attachments  and  no  re- 
sponsibility." But  what  must  have  been  the 
accumulated  anxiety  for  the  head  of  a  grow- 
ing family  In  Haifa  who  heard  these  threats 
each  week,  not  for  one  year  but  for  nineteen? 
What  must  have  been  his  feelings  If  he  knew 
that  he  could  not  leave  the  threatened  coun- 
try, that  he  had  a  responsibility  both  to  his 
family  and  to  his  nation? 

Israel's  apprehension  was  not  a  paper  one. 
In  addition  to  the  threats,  there  were  con- 
stant incursions  Into  Israel,  constant  shoot- 
ings across  the  borders,  constant  intrusions 
by  groups  as  large  as  squadrons  or  small 
companies.  If  I  went  to  do  some  research  on 
the  old  synagogue  at  Korazlm,  I  was  some- 
what taken  aback  to  find  that  one  day  later,  a 
pitched  battle  had  been  fought  there  and 
two  Israeli  civilians  had  been  killed.  If  I  went 
on  a  picnic  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  I  was  a  bit 
shaken  when  two  days  later,  there  was  a 
bombardment  of  Israeli  boats.  If  I  visited  the 
kibbutz  at  Dan  and  waded  upstream  to  the 
cool  spring  that  forms  one  of  the  headwaters 
of  the  River  Jordan,  I  was  frightened  to  learn 
that,  shortly  before,  a  man  had  been  lost  do- 
ing that.  And  when  I  moved  to  Jerusalem,  to 
work  in  the  libraries  there,  I  was  sorrowful 
when  children  told  me  I  must  not  walk  down 
this  alley  by  the  Persian  synagogue;  gunfire 
had  been  coming  In  from  the  rooftops  only 
50  feet  away. 

And  wherever  I  went,  whether  to  Haifa,  or 
to  Korazlm,  or  the  Galilee,  or  Beersheba, 
there  was  the  constant  dinning  in  my  ears  of 
the  threat,  reiterated  week  after  week,  "We 
are  going  to  destroy  you.  We  are  going  to 
push  you  Into  the  sea."  The  history  of  Israel 
is  the  history  of  ordinary  people  living  ordi- 
nary lives  under  the  incessant  repetition  of 
that  threat,  backed  up  by  Just  enough  Arab 
military  activity  to  prove  that  the  threat 
might  be  put  Into  action  at  any  moment. 
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To  understand  the  problem  of  Israel,  the 
outsider  must  imagine  himself  living  in 
Washington.  DC  .  and  reading  each  morning 
that  neighbors  in  Baltimore  and  Alexandria 
have  again  threatened  to  blow  Washington 
off  the  face  of  the  earth  and  to  push  all 
Washlngtonlans  into  the  Potomac  The 
threat,  mind  you.  does  not  come  from  across 
the  Atlantic  or  Paclflc  It  comes  from  a  few 
miles  away.  And  to  prove  the  reality  of  the 
threat,  actual  mlli'ary  adventures  occur  from 
time  to  time,  talcing  the  lives  of  random 
Washlngtonlans 

What  chance  would  you  say  there  was  for 
the  citizens  of  Washington  to  go  on  indefi- 
nitely Ignoring  such  behavior?  This  article 
Is  aii  account  of  why  the  citizens  of  Israel 
had  to  react  to  such  a  situation. 

I  must  point  out  at  the  beginning  that  I 
hold  no  special  brief  for  either  the  Israelis 
or  Jews  In  general  I  have  lived  too  long 
among  them  to  retain  any  starry-eyed  visions. 
They  are  ordinary  people  marred  by  ordinary 
weaknesses  and  bolstered  by  the  courage  that 
ordinary  men  of  all  nations  and  races  can  at 
times  draw  upon  I  worked  among  Muslims 
for  ten  years  before  I  ever  set  f  jot  in  Israel, 
and  on  at  least  50  percent  of  the  ch.irarter- 
Istics  by  which  men  nnd  societies  are  judged. 
I  like  Muslims  at  least  as  well  as  I  like  the 
Jews 

Furthermore  I  am  a  professional  WTlter 
who  has  worke-i  In  manv  contrasting  socie- 
ties, and  I  have  found  none  Inherently  su- 
perior to  all  others  There  have  been  many 
single  aspects  of  Japan  or  Polvnesla.  or 
Spain,  or  India,  or  Afghanistan  that  I  have 
preferred  and  'o  me  Israe!  '.>;  merely  one 
mor«  country  It  happens  to  have  certain 
charactertlstlcs  that  elicit  enormous  respect, 
but  so  did  each  of  the  Mu'llm  countries  In 
which  I  worked 

What  we  are  concerned  wl^h  here  Is  a 
problem  of  worldwide  significance  How  can 
nations  that  must  live  side  by  side  do  so  with 
a  decent  regard  one  for  the  other''  In  trying 
to  reach  a  solution  to  this  problem.  Israel  has 
as  many  responsibilities  as  its  neighbors. 
However,  this  particular  inquiry  relates  pri- 
marily to  certain  adjustments  the  .^rabs  must 
make  before  any  kind  of  stability  can  be 
achieved  In  a  region  where  stability  Is  much 
to  be  desired. 

Exactly  how  vicious  were  the  verbal 
threats'  It  will  be  instructive.  I  think,  to 
follow  the  behavior  of  one  .\rab  country  over 
a  short  period  of  time  so  that  the  non-Middle 
Easterner  can  citch  something  of  the  quality 
of  the  attacks  that  were  constantly  being 
made  For  this  purpose.  I  have  chosen  Syria. 
which  has  a  common  frontier  with  Israel 
and  an  internal  political  problem  that  makes 
verbal  attacks  on  Israel  an  attractive  form 
of  demagoguery 

For  some  years.  Syria's  politics  have  been 
unusually  vlolatile  Dtirlng  my  stay  in  the 
area,  there  were  several  revolutions,  three 
complete  changes  of  government  and  contin- 
ued violence  At  one  time,  observers  had 
hoped  that  Syria's  political  union  with  Egypt 
might  produce  a  substantial  and  stable  bloc 
of  Arab  power  that  would  carry  with  it  a 
sena«  of  responsibility  But  that  union  did 
not  last  long,  and  with  Its  dissolution.  Syria 
plunged  into  contortions  that  carried  It  first 
in  one  direction,  then  another.  Consequently. 
Syrian  politicians  found  that  the  one  thing 
that  united  them  was  a  common  call  for  vio- 
lence against  Israel  This  Is  how  they  spoke 
13  March  1986,  the  official  newspaper.  Al 
Baath:  "It  has  become  evident  that  our  prob- 
lem 'vlll  only  be  solved  by  an  armed  struggle 
to  expel  the  rapacious  enemy,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  Zionist  presence  " 

17  April  1966.  the  chief  of  state  of  the 
country,  Nureddln  Al-Attassi.  in  a  speech  at 
a  military  parade  "A  total  popular  war  of 
liberation  is  the  only  way  to  liberate  Pales- 
tine and  foil  the  plan  of  Imperialism  and  re- 
action. .  .  .  We  shall  work  for  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  all  efforts  for  the  needs  of  the  total 
popular  war  of  liberation  " 


13  May  1966,  the  Syrian  commander  in 
clilef  "As  for  the  statements  of  the  so-called 
ministers  and  ofBclals  In  Israel  that  they  will 
punish  states  which  support  the  commando 
forces  ...  we  tell  them  that  we  shall  wage 
a  liberation  w.ir  against  them  as  the  Party 
has  decided,  and  fear  and  alarm  will  till  every 
house  In  Israel." 

19  May  1966.  Radio  Damascus.  'When  our 
revolution  declared  that  the  way  to  liberate 
Palestine  is  through  a  popular  war.  It  knew 
beforehand  that  the  meaning  of  thi.s  declara- 
tion Is  an  open  and  decisive  confrontation 
with  Israel." 

22  May  1966.  Chief  of  State  Al-Attassl:  "We 
raise  the  slogan  of  the  people's  liberation 
war.  We  want  total  war  with  no  limits,  a 
war  that  will  destroy  the  Zionist  base." 

24  May  1966,  Syrian  Defense  Minister  Hafez 
Assad.  "We  say;  We  shall  never  call  for. 
nor  accept  peace.  .  .  .  We  have  resolved  to 
drench  this  land  with  our  blood,  to  oust  you, 
aggressors,  and  throw  you  Into  the  sea  for 
good." 

16  July  1966,  Premier  'Vousef  Zouayen: 
"The  popular  liberation  war  which  the  Pales- 
tinian masses,  backed  by  the  Arab  masses 
in  the  whole  .\r.ib  homeland,  have  deter- 
mined to  wage,  will  foil  the  methods  of 
Israel  and  those  behind  it.  We  say  to  Israel: 
Our  reply  will  be  harsh  and  it  will  pay 
dearly." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  above 
quotations  come  from  a.  period  of  relative 
stability  along  t.he  Syrian-Israeli  frontier. 
In  the  succeeding  nine  months,  from  Sep- 
tember, 1966.  through  May.  19fi7.  or  just  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  armed  hostilities,  both 
the  tempo  and  the  intlanimablllty  increjvsed. 
In  those  weeks  when  Syria  was  not  threaten- 
ing to  destroy  Israel,  the  heads  of  other 
Arab  nations  were  During  my  stay  In  Israel. 
I  believe  all  the  Arab  states,  excepting  Jor- 
dan and  Lebanon  made  specific  announce- 
ments that  they  were  preparing  a  war  that 
would  drive  Israel  Into  the  sea. 

This  constant  Incendiary  barrage  came  to 
a  climax  in  May  of  1967.  when  war  against 
Israel  had  pretty  well  been  agreed  upon,  and 
perhaps  th.it  accounts  for  the  axaggerated 
ciuilUy  of  these  statements: 

2.5  May  1967.  Cairo  radio,  In  a  broadcast 
to  all  Arab  countries  "The  Arab  people  Is 
firmly  resolved  to  wipe  Israel  off  the  map  " 
26  M.iy  1967,  Precldent  Gamal  Abdel  Nas- 
ser of  Egypt:  'Our  basic  aim  will  be  to  de- 
stroy Israel." 

26   May    1967.   the   leader   of   the  Palestine 
Liberation    Organization.    Ahmed    Shukalry 
D-day     Is     approaching      Tlie     Arabs     have 
waited   19  years  for  this  and  will  not  flinch 
from  the  w.u-  of  liberation" 

29  May  1967,  the  same  Mr.  Shukalry:  "The 
struggle  has  begun  at  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba 
and   win   end   at   the   Bay   of   Acre   " 

30  May  1967,  Cairo  radio.  "Faced  by  the 
blockade  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  Israel  has 
two  choices,  both  of  which  are  drenched 
with  Israel's  blood  Either  it  will  be  strangled 
by  the  Arab  military  and  economic  siege  or 
It  will  be  killed  by  the  bullets  of  the  Arab 
armies  surrounding  It  trom  the  South,  from 
the  North  and  from  the  E-ist" 

1  June  1967.  the  commander  of  the  Egyp- 
tian .Mr  Force  on  Egyptian  television  "The 
Egyptian  forces  spread  from  Rafah  to  Sharm 
el  Sheik  are  ready  for  the  order  to  begin  the 
struggle  to  which  we  have  looked  forward  so 
long" 

Now.  I  suppose  that  a  logical  man  ought  to 
reason  If  tiie  leaders  of  the  Arab  states 
confine  their  threats  to  verballam-s,  no  mat- 
ter how  virulent,  the  citizens  of  Israel 
should  adjust  to  the  situation,  for  obviously 
the  .\rabs  are  using  words  In  a  way  that 
need  n  it  be  taken  seriously  "  Speaking  for 
myself  after  my  initial  weeks  of  shock.  I 
began  to  dismiss  the  blasts  against  Israel 
as  bombast 

I  tried  to  quiet  my  inner  fears  and  beccjme 
adjusted  to  this  incessant  barrape  of  verbal 
threats,  but  my  ability  to  live  with  them  did 


not  mean  that  I  was  immune  to  them  Not 
at  all.  For  whether  I  Kked  it  or  not,  I  was 
living  under  an  act  of  aggression.  That  it  was 
psychological  rather  tnan  physical  made  it 
the  more  insidious  I  beg.in  to  find  that,  al- 
though In  public  I  dismUsed  the  threats  as 
evidences  of  temporary  insanity  on  the  par: 
of  those  who  made  them,  wh'sn  I  was  alone, 
I  had  to  worry  about  them.  Against  my  will, 
I  found  myself  concluding.  "If  Syria  and 
Egypt  and  Iraq  and  the  others  keep  on  mak- 
ing such  thre.its,  they  must  in  the  end  do 
something  about  them  And  If  Israelis  con- 
tinue to  hear  these  threats  week  after  week, 
they  must  in  the  end  accept  them  as  real 
and  they,  too,  wnll  have  to  act  upon  them  " 
In  this  way.  not  only  were  the  airwaves  pol- 
luted, not  only  was  all  intercourse  between 
nations  contaminated  and  all  chances  of 
peaceful  coexistence  frustr.ited.  but  the  psy- 
chological processes  of  both  tho^e  who  made 
the  threats  and  those  who  received  them, 
was  slowly  and  painfully  corroded  until  both 
Arab  and  Jew  knew  that  war  was  inevitable. 
On  one  visit  to  Jordan,  which  was  one  of  the 
least  psychotic  are.ts.  I  talked  with  16  young 
.^rabs.  and  all  said  they  longed  for  the  day 
when  they  could  march  with  the  Arab  armies 
Into  Israel  and  wipe  It  off  the  face  of  the 
earth.  In  Egypt,  I  found  attitudes  the  same. 
And  what  was  most  regrettable.  In  Israel, 
where  I  knew  thousands  of  persons  who 
would  speak  frankly,  a  dull  kind  of  resign.'i- 
tion  p<jbsessed  them;  'I  suppose  that  one  of 
these  days  we  shall  have  to  defend  ourselves 
.igaln" 

It  Is  because  of  the  danger  that  thrives  on 
verbal  threats  that  Engllsli  common  law 
evolved  the  concept  of  assL^ult  and  b.Uterv. 
Not  many  laymen  appreciate  that  In  law.  the 
threat  to  do  bodily  dimage  Is  roughly  the 
same  as  phy.sic.iUy  doing  it  But  society  has 
learned  that  the  continued  psychological 
damage  to  the  threatened  victim  Is  often 
graver  than  an  actu.U  punch  In  the  nose 
might  have  been  The  threat  involves  un- 
certainty and  accumulating  fear,  whereas 
the  physh-al  release  of  .in  actual  blow  Is  over 
.md  done  within  an  Instant  Thus  In  strict 
legality.  If  I  hold  a  gun  and  threaten.  "I  am 
going  to  shrx.it  you  "  that  Is  an  assault.  If  I 
actually  do  the  shooting.  It  is  a  battery.  The 
Important  thing,  however,  is  that  the  law 
holds  the  two  thingi>  roughly  equal,  and  a 
private  citizen  may  be  as  quickly  thrown  In 
Jail  for  one  as  for  the  other 

When  assult  Is  resorted  to  by  nations.  It  Is 
a  violation  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  Ar- 
ticle 2  Principle  number  4  Yet  for  19  years. 
Lsrael  lived  under  constant  assaults. 

In  spite  of  my  knowledge  that  a  verbal 
a-ssault  is  sometimes  more  destructive  than 
a  physical  battery,  in  spite  of  my  recognition 
of  .\rab  behavior  us  aggression,  and  in  spite 
of  my  experience  with  history  that  proves 
one  aggression  bree<lR  another,  I  still  clung 
to  my  hope  that  as  long  as  the  Syrians  and 
the  Egyptlarus  confined  themselves  to  wordy 
abuse,  Israel  could  learn  to  live  with  It  as 
one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Arab  politics.  I 
even  began  to  understand  why  nations  as  far 
away  as  Monx-co,  Algeria  and  Pakistan 
wanted  to  participate  In  the  verbal  campaign, 
Ilt  in  this  way.  they  kept  their  franchise  as 
Muslim  states  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  more 
mature  Muslim  sovereignties  like  Turkey. 
Iran  and  even  Arab  Tunisia  wanted  no  part 
of  ihiB  folly  Again  and  a^in.  I  V>ld  my 
Lsraeli  friends  and  others  who  asked  me  "M 
long  ai  the  Arabs  con.lne  themselves  to  verbaJ 
threats  alone,  no  great  d  tmage  will  be  done  " 
Unfortunately,  the  surrounding  countries 
did  not  r->nMne  themselves  to  verball.<ans 
They  aJso  engaged  In  open  acts  of  Invasion, 
sabotage,  terrijrism  and  military  action  I  my- 
self witnessed  the  aftermaths  of  throe  such 
actlon.s 

One  day  in  1963.  I  visited  the  ancient 
bhick-basalt  synagogue  at  Korazlm  because 
I  wanted  t:-i  see  how  Jews  had  worshiped  m 
the  time  of  Christ  It  Is  believed  that  Jesus 
once   lectured   there,  and  I   found  ruins  not 
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often  visited  by  tourists.  It  was  a  remote 
area,  peaceful,  indifferent,  as  old  almost  as 
the  hills.  But  on  the  next  day,  Syrian  armed 
units  invaded  this  rural  scene  and  killed  two 
civilians.  Hotheads  in  Syria  boasted  that  this 
was  part  of  a  planned  program  of  harassment 
that  would  continue  until  all  Jews  were 
driven  into  the  sea. 

Again  in  1963.  I  visited  the  Kibbutz  Ein 
Gev  tor  one  of  its  famous  fish  dinners  and  a 
lazy  afternoon  of  watching  boats  drifting 
across  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  I  also  climbed  up 
into  the  hills  In  back  of  Eln  Gev  to  see  the 
Incredible  kibbutz  perched  on  the  last  half 
Inch  of  Israeli  soil.  As  I  sat  in  the  dining 
room,  whose  windows  were  shielded  by  a 
massue  concrete  bunker,  a  young  Israeli  girl 
explained.  "We  have  to  have  the  wall  to  keep 
out  the  Syrian  bullets,  for  they  shoot  at  us 
whenever  we  sit  down  to  eat."  Two  days  after 
my  visit,  a  Syrian  gun  emplacement  in  the 
hills  lobbed  shells  into  the  lake,  sank  a  fish- 
ing boat  and  injured  five  fishermen.  Once 
more,  Syria  publicly  announced  that  this  was 
part  of  a  continuing  campaign. 

My  most  moving  experience  came  when  I 
visited  the  beautiful  Catholic  monastery 
marking  the  supposed  site  of  Christ's  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  It  rests  on  the  hills  west  of 
Capernaum,  where  Jesus  sometimes  argued 
with  scliol.irs,  and  while  I  was  staying  there. 
I  learned  that  shortly  before,  in  Israeli  fields 
to  the  east,  a  Syrian  patrol  liad  planted  land 
mines  and  one  had  exploded,  killing  two 
Israeli  farmers. 

I  could  go  on  through  the  years  1964,  1965, 
1966,  and  1967,  citing  Incident  after  Inci- 
dent In  which  acts  of  actual  warfare  were 
perpetrated  in  this  region.  From  the  high 
hills  that  Syria  occupied  to  the  east,  gun  po- 
sitions pumped  in  random  shots  at  workers 
on  the  Israeli  farms.  From  protected  emplace- 
ments along  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
Syrian  guns  fired  point-blank  at  Israeli  fish- 
ermen. And  night  after  night,  marauding 
parties  crept  over  tlie  border  to  mine,  to 
murder  and  destroy. 

Now,  no  man  in  his  right  mind  would 
claim  that  Israel  in  the  meantime  was  sit- 
ting idly  by  in  childish  innocence,  or  that 
It  accepted  these  invasions  of  its  sovereignty 
without  striking  back.  In  self-respect,  there 
had  to  be  retaliations,  and  there  were.  These 
war-like  Arab  acts,  backing  up  verbal 
threats,  would  have  been  suicidal  for  the 
Israeli  Government  to  ignore.  Arab  leaders 
now  began  massing  enormous  armies  with 
much  first-rate  equipment,  and  these  gave 
every  evidence  of  being  able  to  crush  Israel. 
■What  was  most  provocative  of  all,  the  leaders 
of  this  might  openly  announce  that  they 
planned  to  launch  a  full-scale  war.  If  ever 
a  nation  was  forewarned  by  word  and  act 
and  specific  promise  of  annihilation.  It  was 
Israel. 

What  were  the  odds  against  Israel?  A 
quick  glance  at  the  figures — 46  million  In 
the  surrounding  Arab  countries.  97  million 
in  all.  as  against  2.6  million  Israelis — might 
lead  one  to  believe  that  the  Arab  states 
would  have  little  trouble  in  overwhelming 
Israel,  except  that  twice  before.  In  1948  and 
1956.  they  had  tried  to  do  so  and  failed. 
Arab  leaders  grew  adept  in  explaining  away 
the  somber  fact  that  twice,  a  handful  of 
Jews  had  resisted  efforts  to  throw  them  Into 
the  sea.  "In  1948,"  explained  the  leaders,  "we 
were  betrayed  by  Great  Britain,  and  In  1956, 
It  was  the  French  and  English  armies  that 
defeated  us  through  their  Invasion  of  the 
Suez."  By  June,  1967,  a  persuasive  legend  had 
grown  up,  largely  masking  the  truth  that 
the  Arab  states  had  ever  tested  arms  with  the 
Israelis,  and  completely  ignoring  that  In  each 
war,  the  Israelis  had  been  victorious.  In  a 
niaglc  flood  of  words,  history  was  repealed. 

The  Arab  leaders  created  an  enticing  world 
of  fantasy;  one  demagogue  lived  on  the  pro- 
nouncements of  the  other,  and  In  time,  all 
came  to  believe  that  facts  were  other  than 
they  had  been.  When  the  Arab  armies  were 


able  to  import  huge  supplies  of  modern 
weapons  from  their  Blast  European  support- 
ers, they  really  believed  that  their  peasant 
levies,  with  little  stake  in  their  society  to 
fight  for,  would  stand  up  against  Israelis 
who  had  good  homes,  better  universities  and 
a  deep  moral  commitment  to  their  nation. 

I  have  had  two  opportunities  to  witness 
the  Impact  of  this  fantasy  world  upon  ra- 
tional Arabs.  In  one  of  my  books,  I  described 
in  some  detail  the  manner  in  which,  in  1948, 
Jewish  youths  captured  the  north  Israel  city 
of  Safad  against  overwhelming  numbers  of 
Arab  soldiers.  At  no  point  in  my  description 
did  I  deride  the  Arabs  or  cast  aspersions 
up>on  them.  Some  dozen  correspondents  In 
the  different  Arab  nations  commented  upon 
this  favorably  when  they  wrote  to  me  com- 
plaining about  the  passage.  What  they  ob- 
jected to  were  the  facts  I  presented.  Some 
claimed  that  the  Jews  must  have  numbered 
20  or  30  times  their  known  strength.  Others 
argued  that  Arab  units  that  we  know  to 
have  been  In  the  city  were  not  really  there. 
Several  explained  that  the  loss  was  due  to 
British  perfidy  In  turning  over  to  the  Jews 
the  best  military  sites,  wherefis  the  truth 
was  Just  the  opposite.  And  all  expressed  the 
opinion  that  I  had  been  tricked  by  a  legend 
that  had  not  really  happened.  I  had  the 
strange  feeling  that  my  correspondents 
trusted  that  one  morning,  they  would  waken 
to  find  that  Safad  had  never  really  been  lost 
at  all,  that  It  was  still  In  Arab  hands  and 
that  maps  and  stories  to  the  contrary  had 
been  mere  propaganda. 

Of  course.  In  the  preceding  paragraph,  I 
am  generalizing  from  a  dozen  letters,  none 
of  whose  authors  did  I  see  personally,  and 
it  may  be  that  I  am  reading  into  their  letters 
a  greater  evidence  of  fantasy  than  the  writers 
showed.  About  my  second  experience,  I  can- 
not make  such  an  error,  for  It  I  witnessed 
In  person. 

In  the  summer  of  1964,  I  was  vacationing 
In  the  lovely  city  of  Alexandria,  made  fa- 
mous by  the  writers  of  antiquity  and  by 
Charles  Kingsley  and  La'wrence  Durrell,  and 
one  day  at  sunset,  as  I  was  strolling  along 
that  unequaled  boulevard  that  runs  beside 
the  Mediterranean,  I  came  to  a  park  where 
in  the  evenings,  a  concert  of  folk  music 
was  offered.  Now,  I  am  very  partial  to  this 
form  of  entertainment,  for  one  learns  much 
from  uncontamlnated  folk  songs.  So  I 
bought  a  ticket  for  the  performance. 

At  the  concert,  I  found  a  large  number 
of  Egyptian  families  with  their  children.  It 
was  a  splendid  night,  filled  with  stars  and 
coolness,  and  we  sat  back  to  watch  a  first- 
class  performance  of  folk  song  and  dance. 
The  choruses  were  strong,  the  dancers  agile, 
and  the  evening  compared  with  others  I  had 
enjoyed  In  Kyoto,  Djakarta,  Manila  and 
Mexico  City. 

A  rather  large  cast  performed,  and  this 
made  me  wonder  where  the  money  to  pay 
them  came  from,  for  the  audience  was  not 
unusually  big,  and  the  prices  we  had  paid 
were  only  nominal.  I  shrugged  my  shoulders 
and  concluded  that  this  was  someone  else's 
problem,  but  when  the  regular  performance 
had  ended,  without  a  false  note  that  I  could 
detect,  the  bugles  started  blowing,  excite- 
ment gripped  the  children  In  the  audience, 
and  the  curtains  parted  to  show  a  scene  in 
the  year  AJ3.  2000.  In  a  park  much  like  the 
one  In  which  we  were  sitting,  a  group  cf  chil- 
dren played  about  the  statue  of  an  Egyptian 
soldier  while  an  old  man  watched.  One  of  the 
children  asked  who  the  statue  was,  and  by 
means  of  a  dance,  the  old  fellow  explained. 
Years  dropped  from  his  shoulders.  His  cane 
became  a  gun.  His  ragged  clothes  fell  away  to 
reveal  a  military  'uniform,  and  as  more  bugles 
blew,  ghosts  of  his  former  companions  in 
arms  appeared  onstage,  and  in  wonderfully 
choreographed  pantomime,  the  Egyptian 
Army  demonstrated  how  It  bad  won  the 
great  war  of  1956. 

The  scene  was  at  Suez,  where  a  handful  of 


heroic  Egyptians  held  off  and  finally  defeated 
not  an  Israeli  army  but  invaders  storming 
ashore  from  French  and  English  battleships. 
For  each  Egyptian  soldier,  scores  of  French- 
men and  Englishmen  rushed  onstage,  only  to 
be  overwhelmed  by  sheer  courage.  In  the 
end,  the  invaders  had  to  retreat,  whereupon 
the  Egyptian  defenders  fell  Into  a  tableau 
of  victory  as  fine  as  any  I  had  ever  seen. 
The  great  powers  had  been  driven  off,  and 
Egyptian  honor  was  once  more  secure. 

I  looked  about  me  at  the  audience,  and  It 
was  apparent  that  the  adults,  many  of  whom 
must  have  participated  In  the  events  thus 
portrayed,  had  begun  to  accept  this  version 
as  history.  Their  eyes  glowed,  and  a  real 
patriotism  suffused  their  faces.  As  we  left 
the  park.  I  saw  one  young  boy  of  nine  or 
ten  lunging  out  with  an  imaginary  bayonet 
to  hold  off  imaginary  Frenchmen  and  Eng- 
lishmen. When  I  made  Inquiries  about  the 
performance.  I  found  that  It  was  paid  for 
by  the  government  and  was  repeated 
throughout  the  year. 

The  whole  thing  was  fantasy,  of  course, 
and  certainly  no  worse  than  similar  versions 
of  English  history  offered  In  London  or 
French  history  In  Paris.  I  am  sure  that  par- 
allel perversions  could  be  found  in  American 
folklore,  and  I  doubt  that  much  harm  is  done 
to  children  by  this  patriotic  nonsense.  But  In 
the  case  of  Egypt  and  the  other  Arab  lands, 
there  was  an  additional  danger  because 
adults,  too,  were  accepting  such  fables:  col- 
lege professors,  university  students,  news- 
paper editors,  businessmen  believed  that 
Egypt  had  won  a  great  victory  in  1956.  I 
could  find  no  evidence  that  anyone  in  public 
life  was  willing  to  admit  that  in  Egypt's  mili- 
tary adventure  against  a  handful  of  Jews, 
the  latter  had  easily  won.  •- 

All  nations  engage  in  fantasy,  but  few  In- 
dulge themselves  with  so  virulent  a  dream  as 
the  twofold  Arab  dream  that  Israel  does  not 
exist  and  that  the  Jews  who  presently  oc- 
cupy the  land  of  Israel  can  easily  be  pushed 
Into  the  Mediterranean  .  .  .  whenever  the 
Arabs  finally  decide  to  do  so. 

Sometime  In  the  spring  of  1967,  the  Arab 
leaders  decided  that  the  time  was  ripe.  Under 
incessant  pressure  from  Ahmed  Shukalry. 
leader  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion, who  stood  to  win  himself  the  satrapy 
of  Palestine  if  he  could  goad  Egypt,  Syria, 
Iraq,  Lebanon,  Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia  Into 
declaring  war  on  Israel,  and  with  the  full 
connivance  of  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser,  who 
stood  to  win  himself  an  emperorship  if  the 
war  was  successful,  the  Arab  nations  reached 
an  understanding.  These  men  who  had  lived 
so  long  on  fantasy  now  conceived  the  su- 
preme fantasy  that  they  could  quickly  de- 
stroy the  nation  that  had  twice  defeated 
them  and  had  In  the  Interim  grown  stronger 
socially,  psychologically  and  morally,  even 
though  Its  airplanes  and  tanks  had  not  kept 
pace  In  numbers  with  those  of  the  Arabs. 

On  May  16,  1967,  President  Nasser  initiated 
the  two  final  moves.  On  that  day,  he  elbowed 
the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  out  of 
Its  peacekeeping  positions  along  the  Egyp- 
tian-Israeli border  In  the  Slnal  Peninsula 
and  forced  It  Ignomlnlously  to  retire  from 
the  area,  thus  depriving  Israel  of  the  one  slim 
assurance  It  had  that  a  surprise  attack  would 
not  be  launched  from  the  desert.  The  fire 
engine  that  was  supposed  to  protect  the  com- 
munity scuttled  out  of  town  at  the  first  smell 
of  smoke.  In  Its  place.  President  Nasser 
moved  up  his  o'wn  divisions,  and  the  stage 
was  set  for  war. 

On  May  22,  1967,  he  made  his  second  cru- 
cial move.  With  the  retreat  of  the  United  Na- 
tions troops,  he  found  himself  in  sole  con- 
trol of  Sharm  el  Sheik,  the  fortress  com- 
manding the  strait  leading  into  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba.  It  was  a  simple  matter  for  him  to 
announce  that  henceforth,  the  Gulf  would 
be  closed  to  Israeli  ships  and  even  to  ships 
of  other  nations  carrying  strategic  materials 
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bound  for  Israel  None  would  be  permitted 
to  enter  and  none  to  leave  This  was  a  hostile 
act  and  had  to  be  construed  as  a  declaration 
of  war.  That  President  Nasser  was  aware  of 
the  gravity  of  his  act.  he  took  no  pains  to 
hide:  ■Sharm  el  Sheik  and  the  blockade 
mean  real  confrontation  with  Israel.  Taking 
such  a  step  means  that  we  should  be  ready 
to  enter  full-scale  war  with  Israel.  It  la  not 
an  Isolated  operation  " 

The  Gulf  has  been  recognized  as  an  inter- 
national waterway  because  four  sovereign 
nations  line  Its  coast:  on  the  east,  Saudi 
Arabia;  on  the  west.  Egypt:  on  the  north. 
Israel:  and  on  the  northeast.  Jordan.  But 
It  Is  more  important  economically  to  Israel 
than  to  any  of  the  other  three,  since  Elath 
la  a  major  port  for  handling  oil  and  other 
heavy  cargoes.  If  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  were  to 
be  closed  to  all  shipping,  whether  to  Jordan 
or  Israel,  the  blockade  would  damage  Jor- 
dan, but  It  would  prostrate  Israel  However, 
■hlpa  Intended  for  Jordan  were  allowed  to 
pass,  and  during  the  exercise  of  the  block- 
ade was  meant  to  be  an  act  of  war.  and  lest 
dan.  This  underlined  the  fact  that  the  block- 
ade was  mean  to  be  an  act  of  war.  and  lest 
any  misunderstand  the  Intention  President 
Nasser  proclaimed  on  May  26 : 

"The  Arab   people   want   to   flght.  .  .  . 

"We  have  been  waiting  for  the  .suitable 
day  when  we  shall  be  completely  ready,  since 
If  we  enter  a  battle  with  Israel  we  should 
be  confident  of  victory  and  should  take 
strong  measures.  We  do  not  speak   Idly. 

"We  have  lately  felt  that  our  strength 
Is  sufficient,  and  that  If  we  enter  the  battle 
with  Israel  we  shall,  with  Ood's  help,  be  vic- 
torious. Tlierefore.  we  have  now  decided  that 
I  take  real  steps. 

"The  battle  will  be  a  full-scale  one.  and 
our  basic  aim  will  be  to  destroy  Israel." 

Obviously,  the  major  maritime  nations  of 
the  world,  having  anticipated  that  such  a 
blockade  might  one  day  be  attempted.  In 
which  case  their  ship  would  be  powerless 
to  enter  the  narrow  strait,  had  long  been 
on  record  regarding  two  points  i  1 1  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba  was  an  international  waterway. 
and  (2)  as  such,  it  must  be  kept  open  for  all 
nations  to  use  equally  without  let  or 
hindrance. 

By  flouting  international  law  and  block- 
ading the  Oulf  of  Aqaba  to  Israeli  shipping. 
President  Nasser  had  effectively  and  some- 
what cleverly  cut  Israel's  lifeline  to  the 
south.  If  the  blockade  were  allowed  to  con- 
tinue unchallenged,  Israel  would  experience 
what  its  Arab  neighbors  had  been  threat- 
ening for  so  long — its  strangulation.  This 
was  war.  but  still  only  an  indirect  version, 
in  the  economic  field.  One  could  reasonably 
hope  that  from  it.  President  Nasser  might 
back  away,  but  such  hopes  were  dashed  on 
May  38,  when  he  announced  over  the  radio: 
"We  Intend  to  open  a  general  assault  against 
Israel.  This  will  be  total  war  Our  basic 
aim  is  the  destruction  of  Israel." 

As  the  Arabs  prepared  fur  what  they  as- 
sured themselves  was  to  t>e  the  final  con- 
quest of  Israel,  their  morale  was  at  high 
pitch.  And  because  of  what  they  had  been 
told  so  continuously  over  the  previous  eight 
years  regarding  their  victory  over  the  British 
and  French  In  1956.  they  believed  in  all 
honesty  that  this  time  they  were  going  to 
crush  Israel,  and  fairly  easily. 

President  Nasser  encouraged  this  belief 
by  his  belligerent  speeches.  From  Syria,  Chief 
of  State  Al-Attassl  thundered  that  his  army 
was  impatient  to  begin  marching. 

The  foot  soldiers,  the  aviators,  the  tank 
commanders  and  even  the  generals  prepared 
to  launch  what  they  were  convinced  would 
be  an  easy,  victorious  sortie.  In  the  fantasy 
world  In  which  they  had  lived  for  so  long. 
and  to  which  they  had  contributed,  words 
took  the  place,  of  accomplishment,  wishes 
took  the  place  of  military  discipline,  and 
Inflated  dreams  of  revenge  superseded  facts. 

It  the   Arabs   with    their    verbal   assaults 


had  made  life  dirncult  for  Israel,  they  had 
perpetrated  a  wuroe  crime  against  them- 
selves: for  they  had  come  to  believe  their 
own  inflated  nonsense 

At  the  hour  of  attack,  the  Voice  of  the 
Arabs  radio  station  in  Cairo  Issued  this  stir- 
ruig  call  to  Its  soldiers  It  is  the  usual  he.irt- 
ening  battle  cry  that  all  nations  use  at  a 
time  of  crisis  and  In  general  purpose  Is  not 
much  dilfcrent  from  what  Englishmen  or 
Russians  or  Americans  would  shout  to  their 
soldiers,  but  In  the  cry  for  avenging  1948. 
one  hears  a  unique  and  ominous  overtone 

■  Destroy,  ruin,  liberate  Woe  to  Israel,  your 
hour  has  arrived  The  Arab  nation  is  on  its 
way  to  render  Its  accouju  O  Israel,  this  Is 
your  end 

Every  Arab  must  take  revenge  for  1948. 
must  cros.s  the  Armistice  lines  from  all  direc- 
tions and  head  for  Tel  Aviv  We  shall  drive 
out  of  existence  the  shame  ol  Zionism  Rescue 
the  lo<'Jted  Palestine.  Hit  everywhere  till  the 
end 

■'There  is  no  room  for  l5rael  In  Palestine 
Tills  Is  your  re«p;5nslblllty.  O  Arab  soldiers! 
Israel,  taste  death' " 

It  required  less  than  72  hours  in  .Tune  to 
deflate  this  bomfc>ast 

What  can  be  d  'ne  to  awaken  the  Arab 
masses  to  the  reality  that  Israel  stands  where 
It  does  and  will  presumably  remain  there 
for  some  centuries'  In  the  aftermath  of  1948. 
the  rest  of  the  world  permitted  and  perhaps 
encouraged  the  Arabs  tu  follow  a  policy  of 
blindly  refusing  to  admit  that  Israel  existed 
Tha  armistice  conimlsslons.  which  should 
have  worked  out  regional  policies,  were  not 
permitted  to  operate  effectively  Decisions 
upon  which  peace  depended  could  not  be 
made  because  the  .•Vrab.s  refu-sed  to  acknowl- 
edge that  history  had  produced  an  old-new 
nation  that  would  prove  most  viable — that 
was  too  young  to  die  The  nfirmal  intercourse 
between  nations,  such  as  is  conducted  be- 
tween Russia  and  Germany  which  were  cer- 
tainly as  bitter  enemirs  as  Egypt  and  Israel, 
w  us  forbidden,  and  the  region  fumbled  Its 
way  to  the  war  of  1056 

When  Israel  won  handily,  the  refusal  to 
admit  realities  persisted,  and  the  same  errors 
were  allowed  to  continue  International  com- 
rrussi'ins  did  not  function,  and  normal  Inter- 
course between  nations  did  not  mature,  even 
though  the  Arab  portion  of  the  region  and 
the  Israeli  form  a  marvelous.  Interlocking 
whole — a  unit  whose  various  segments  could 
well  profit  from  economic,  medical,  educa- 
tional, developmental  and  planning  coopera- 
tion The  blindness  and  the  arrogant  folly 
that  produced  this  stalemate  also  produced 
the  speeches  cited  in  this  article  And  they 
In  turn  produced  the  hysteria  that  led  to  a 
third  war  In  less  than  20  years 

If  the  world.  In  1948.  had  insisted  that  the 
natlfjns  of  this  area  sit  down  in  honest  con- 
sultation, 1956  might  have  been  avoided.  If 
the  world,  following  the  disaster  of  1956.  had 
Insisted  that  the  Arab  nations  at  least 
awaken  to  the  existence  of  Israel,  the  tre- 
mendous folly  of  1967  could  have  been 
avoided.  Now.  the  world  has  a  third  chance, 
and  If  some  right  decisions  are  made  In  the 
months  ahead,  the  even  greater  of  tragedy 
of  1977  may  be  avoided  What  Is  necessary 
Is  a  reasonable  revision  of  boundary  lines:  a 
sensible  settlement  of  the  Palestinian  refugee 
problem:  a  cessation  of  verbal  assault  and 
physical  battery:  and  a  union  of  talents  and 
interests,  of  resources  and  abilities,  so  that 
the  region  can  move  forward  to  a  creative 
society  In  which  all  members  live  Infinitely 
better  than  anyone  there  now  does. 

Am  I  hopeful  that  the  world  will  now 
sensibly  tackle  Its  problems  when  It  refused 
to  do  so  In  the  aftermath  of  1948  and  1956?  I 
am  not.  President  Oamal  Abdel  Nasser  pulled 
out  of  the  hat  one  of  the  cleverest  tricks  of 
his  career  when.  In  first  hours  of  defeat,  he 
Invented  the  enticing  theory  that  once  again 
It  was  not  Israelis  who  were  crushing  his 
armed     might     from     every     direction     but 


English  and  American  aviators  His  explana- 
tion captivated  the  imagination  of  all  Arabs, 
and  within  a  few  days  was  adopted  as  of- 
ficial dogma.  In  1970.  when  I  revisit  the  lovely 
waterfront  of  Alexandria.  I  expect  to  see  a 
tableau  explaining  how.  In  a  moment  of 
travail  In  the  spring  of  1967.  the  Egyptians 
and  their  Arab  allies  stood  bravely  against 
the  combined  air  mlgnt  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  and  repulsed  It  That 
Israel  was  involved  will  not  be  mentioned. 

At  the  moment  when  Egyptian  armies  were 
suffering  their  worst  defeats.  Egypt's  unde- 
feated radio  was  broadcasting  the  following 
careful  analysis  of  the  situation: 

"The  Umted  States  Is  the  enemy.  Its 
fighters  and  bombers  gathered  In  large  groups 
to  provide  for  Israel  an  air  umbrella  that 
prevents  the  Arabs  from  bombing  Israels 
towns  and  villages,  while  It  Is  moving  fast  all 
along  the  occupied  frontiers  of  the  Arabs. 
The  United  States,  therefore.  Is  the  aggressor. 

"The  United  States  saw  Israel  about  to 
collapse  under  the  blow  of  death.  The  Chi- 
cago gangs  moved:  the  state  of  gangstertsm 
and  bloodshed  moved:  It  moved  In  order  to 
protect  Its  aggressive  base  In  the  Middle  East. 
How  vile  and  treacherous  the  United  States 
has  been  In  lis  collusion  with  the  Zionists! 
It  refrained  from  coming  out  openly  to  fight 
us  It  refrained  from  facing  the  Arabs  with 
an  open  and  daring  hostility.  No,  Arabs  The 
United  States  is  too  vile  and  too  base  to  have 
the  ethics  of  cavaliers.  The  United  States 
threw,  from  all  its  airports  and  aircraft  car- 
riers In  the  Mediterranean,  huge  and  con- 
tinuous masslngs  of  its  fighters  and  bombers 
In  order  to  provide  that  air  umbrella  that 
protected  Israel  from  the  revenge  of  the 
Arabs,  from  the  masslngs  of  the  Arabs,  and 
from  the  victory  of  the  Arabs. 

"The  battle  Is  continuing.  United 
States.  ...  It  Is  going  on  until  you  become, 
as  Britain  became  after  the  1956  collusion, 
third-rate  state.  Here  we  shall  bury  the 
American  International  gangsterism.  Here. 
Arabs,  dig  graves  everywhere;  dig  them  for 
every  US.  existence:  dig  them.  Arabs.  Dig 
all  the  homeland  a  grave  for  U.S.  existence. 
Dig  It.  Arabs.  Dig  It.  Arabs.  Dig  It.  Arabs. 

'The  curse  of  all  the  Arabs,  from  the  ocean 
to  the  gulf  and  from  every  corner  of  the 
globe.  Is  on  you.  America,  and  on  your  lackey. 
Israel,  together  with  the  curse  of  all  free 
pe<jple8.  the  curse  of  free  men  everywhere" 

On  the  night  when  the  defeat  of  the  .^rab 
armies  was  known  to  the  world  as  one  of  the 
most  crushing  In  history.  I  discussed  matter* 
on  an  all-night  radio  show  with  Dr.  M.  T. 
MehdI.  secretary-general  of  the  Action  Com- 
mittee on  American-Arab  Relations,  and  he 
made  these  points:  "Nothing  has  changed. 
I.-irael  Is  worse  than  Nazi  Germany,  and  the 
Anibs  will  have  to  drive  her  from  the  region. 
The  war  will  continue  precisely  as  It  has  been 
going  for  the  past  19  years.  And  what  the 
Americans  and  the  English  took  away  from 
the  Arabs  by  their  intervention,  the  Arabs 
will  recover  at  the  conference  table.  Peace 
talks,  of  course,  will  have  to  be  conducted 
through  third  parties  at  the  United  Nations. 
because  no  Arab  leader  will  ever  agree  to  sit 
down  and  talk  with  an  outlaw  nation  like 
Israel.  You'll  see.  The  United  Nations  will 
force  Israel  back  to  her  1948  boundaries,  after 
which  all  Arab  nations  will  unite  In  a  war  to 
exterminate  her,  because  this  Is  going  to  be 
Just  like  the  Crusades.  For  two  hundred 
years,  the  Arabs  will  continue  their  flght  and 
In  the  end  they'll  do  exactly  what  they've 
said  Push  Israel  Into  the  sea  " 

Nasser  will  probably  gain  more  from  the 
Arab  world  In  defeat  than  he  would  have 
gained  In  victory.  The  war  made  him  a  tragic 
hero  around  whom  the  emotional  Arabs  can 
rally.  Soon,  his  new  crop  of  generals  will  be 
making  the  old  speeches  of  1948.  1956  and 
1967.  His  p>eople  will  believe  them,  for  fantasy 
Is  Impossible  to  eradicate  If  one's  whole  so- 
ciety Is  structuxeid  on  the  perpetuation  of 
the  Arabian  Nights 
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Tet  we  must  dispel  that  fantasy.  To  do  so 
Is  the  Job  to  which  we  are  all  committed  .  .  . 
unless  we  are  content  to  watch  this  pathetic 
farce  of  Arab  self-delusion  repeated  in  1977, 
1988  and  1999. 


GEORGE  GALLOWAY,  HISTORIAN 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Monagan] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  saddened  to  learn 
of  the  death  on  July  29  of  Dr.  George  B. 
Galloway,  the  noted  expert  on  congres- 
sional government.  As  a  student  of  the 
practices  and  traditions  of  congressional 
operation,  George  Galloway  held  a  posi- 
tion that  was  unique  among  American 
historians  and  political  scientists. 

His  "History  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives" is  a  fascinating  document, 
replete  with  well-researched  background 
and  full  of  brilliant  insights.  In  this 
volume.  Dr.  Galloway  achieved  the  ob- 
jective of  every  historian  by  making  the 
present  more  imderstandable  through 
his  luminous  delineation  of  the  past. 

Perhaps  his  greatest  contribution  to 
the  effective  functioning  of  Congress  was 
his  role  as  secretary  of  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  the  Reorga- 
nization of  Congress  in  1945  and  1946.  In 
spite  of  the  demanding  nature  of  his 
assignments,  he  was  always  available 
to  Individual  Members  of  Congress  for 
advice  and  counsel,  and  I  can  testify  to 
his  kindness  and  generosity  In  this  re- 
gard. 

Dr.  Galloway  also  was  particularly  ac- 
tive in  the  movement  to  spread  parlia- 
mentary Institutions,  and  he  served  ef- 
fectively for  many  years  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
Inter-Parliamentary  Union. 

In  the  passing  of  George  Galloway, 
parliamentary  government  has  lost  an 
acute  student  and  a  firm  supporter,  and 
we  who  were  his  friends  and  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  his  learning  and  counsel  have 
lost  an  adviser  and  comrade  who  Is  truly 
Irreplaceable. 


CAPTIVE    NATIONS    WEEK    1967    IN 
TAIWAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
tnan  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  White- 
NERl,  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITEN  ER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  accept  the  invitation  of 
the  Committee  of  Civic  Organizations  of 
the  Republic  of  China  In  Support  of 
Struggle  for  Freedom  Behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  to  participate  in  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  in  Taiwan. 

The  organization  is  doing  an  out- 
standing work  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Ku  Cheng-kang,  its  chairman.  Thl8 
was  evident  to  all  who  participated  in 
the  activities  of  the  week  which  he  had 
Planned. 


On  Thursday,  July  20, 1967, 1  delivered 
a  lecture  to  approximately  600  leaders  of 
government  and  educators  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  city 
hall  in  Tapel.  I  make  this  lecture  a  part 
of  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoro: 

Captive  Natioks  Week  1967 
(Lecture  by  Basil  L.  Whitener,  Member  of 
Congress,    Taipei,    Taiwan,    Republic    of 
China) 

It  Is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  come  to 
Taiwan.  A  visit  to  your  beautiful  nation  al- 
ways reminds  one  of  the  great  contributions 
which  the  Chinese  people  have  made  to  a 
civilization  that  so  respects  and  honors  the 
human  Individual  and  the  human  family. 

I  am  honored  to  come  to  this  country 
whose  Chief  of  State  Is  one  of  the  senior 
statesmen  of  our  time  and  whose  leadership 
and  courage  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  you 
and  to  free  men  everywhere. 

President  Johnson,  In  his  State  of  the 
Union  Message  of  January  12,  1966,  remarked 
that  "history  is  on  the  side  of  societies  as 
shaped  from  the  genius  of  each  people."  No- 
where in  the  world  is  there  a  better  example 
of  a  society  shaped  from  the  genius  of  its 
people  than  here. 

The  visitor  to  Taiwan  is  invariably  struck 
by  the  extraordinary  material  progress  which 
has  been  made  here  in  an  atmosphere  of 
economic  freedom,  social  freedom,  and  hu- 
man dignity.  Industrial  and  commercial  de- 
velopment have  proceeded  apace.  The  cul- 
tural and  artistic  heritage  of  China  has  been 
preserved  and  advanced  at  the  same  time. 
The  benefits  of  industrial  and  commercial 
progress  have  served  to  enrich  the  lives  of 
the  people. 

What  Is  more,  I  understand  that,  abroad, 
the  Republic  of  China  extends  assistance  in 
agriculture  to  some  23  other  countries  and 
thus  cooperates  in  the  War  on  Hunger,  whUe 
at  home  three  million  two  hundred  thou- 
sand students  are  In  school  and,  unlike 
students  on  the  mainland,  they  are  permitted 
to  devote  themselves  to  their  studies.  Here, 
of  course,  is  the  true  "Cultural  Revolution." 

How  different  is  the  picture  behind  the 
bamboo  curtain  on  the  mainland.  There,  eco- 
nomic and  social  freedom  are  repressed,  and 
human  dignity  and  family  tlea  are  disre- 
garded and  even  scorned.  Students  have  had 
their  studies  Interrupted  &nd  disorganized  by 
the  turbulent  demands  of  the  so-called  "Cul- 
tural Revolution." 

All  this  has  be«n  done  In  the  name  of 
progress,  but  the  people  on  the  mainland 
have  little  to  show  for  the  misery  that  has 
been  Inflicted  on  them.  In  fact,  by  all  re- 
ports, their  lives  have  been  made  even  more 
wretched  by  the  consequences  of  a  misnamed 
"Cultural  Revolution,"  that  is,  in  large 
measure,  a  struggle  for  power  with  little  re- 
gard for  its  effect  on  the  well  being  of  the 
common  man. 

Since  the  period  of  the  Second  World  War, 
when  Americans  and  Chinese  fought  side  by 
Bide,  the  people  of  America  have  developed 
an  increasing  awareness  of  the  Important 
bearing  that  events  In  Ada  have  on  them. 
This  awareness  has  been  sharpened  by  our 
friends  from  this  side  of  the  Pacific  who  have 
visited  us  and  permitted  us  to  see  events 
here  through  their  eyes. 

Your  Ambassador,  Chow  Shu-kai,  has 
traveled  widely  in  the  United  States  and  is 
a  gifted  public  speaker  and  an  able  exponent 
of  your  country's  Ideals  and  policies.  I  am 
honored  to  have  him  as  one  of  my  close  per- 
sonal friends. 

A  distinguished  recent  visitor  from  your 
country  to  ours  was  His  Excellency  Vice  Pres- 
ident Yen.  We  were  very  pleased  to  have  him 
in  the  United  States.  I  am  sure  you  know 
from  news  reports  during  his  visit  that  his 
trip  was  an  extremely  successful  one. 

In  Washington  your  Vice  President  met 


with  our  President,  with  senior  officials  of 
the  United  States  Government,  with  the 
press,  and  with  members  of  the  Congress.  I 
was  privileged  to  participate  In  a  breakfast 
meeting  with  him  before  his  departure  from 
Washington.  Elsewhere  in  our  country,  from 
Texas  to  New  York  to  Hawaii,  Vice  President 
Yen  met  with  our  leaders  and  made  many 
public  appearances. 

The  Vice  President  brilliantly  Interpreted 
for  Americans  the  meaning  of  the  upheaval 
In  Communist  China.  He  spoke  also  of  the 
achievements  on  Taiwan  and  of  the  relation- 
ship of  these  achievements  to  events  else- 
where In  Asia.  He  conveyed  to  the  American 
people  the  full  support  of  the  Republic  of 
China  In  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  and 
Its  free  world  allies  to  stem  aggression  in 
Viet  Nam. 

Everywhere  he  went  the  Vice  President  was 
received  with  friendship.  He  was  listened  to 
with  respect.  As  I  followed  reports  of  his  trip, 
I  was  once  again  Impressed  by  the  interest 
of  the  American  people  and  their  concern 
for  what  Is  happeiUng  on  this  side  of  the 
Pacific,  their  knowledge  that  events  here 
are  Important,  not  only  for  Asians,  but  also 
for  oiu-selves.  And  this,  of  course,  is  a  con- 
viction that  lies  at  the  root  of  American 
policy. 

Those  of  you  who  know  our  country  from 
first-hand  experience  well  understand  the  es- 
sential elements  of  our  policy  in  East  Asia 
and  the  Pacific.  We  believe  that  the  extension 
of  hostile  control  over  other  nations  or  wide 
areas  of  Asia,  specifically  by  the  Chmese 
Communists,  the  North  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nists, or  the  North  Korean  Communists, 
would  soon  create  a  situation  that  would 
menace  all  the  covmtrles  of  the  area  and 
present  a  direct  and  major  threat  to  our  own 
national  Interests. 

We  also  believe  that  an  East  Asia  and 
Pacific  region  comprised  of  free  and  inde- 
pendent states,  working  effectively  for  the 
welfare  of  their  people,  Is  essential  to  pre- 
venting the  extension  of  hostile  power  and, 
more  broadly,  to  our  worldwide  interest  in 
peace  and  progress. 

President  Chiang  Kai-shek  pointed  out  in 
his  Double  Ten  Day  speech  in  1964  that  the 
Republic  of  China  is  a  part  of  the  Free  World 
and  that  its  fate  is  inseparable  from  that  of 
its  Asian  neighbors. 

Aware  of  these  realities,  the  Republic  of 
China  makes  a  vital  contribution  to  coUec- 
tlve  security  in  East  Asia.  Its  military  forces 
tie  down  considerable  Chinese  Communist 
forces  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  strait. 

To  accomplish  this  It  supports  a  heavy  de- 
fense burden.  It  is  heartening  that  It  has 
been  able  to  strengthen  its  economy  and  im- 
prove the  standard  of  Uvlng  of  its  people, 
notwithstanding  the  heavy  financial  and 
manpower  demands  it  has  In  the  defense 
program. 

Another  and,  of  course,  at  present  the  ma- 
jor contribution  to  collective  security  in  East 
Asia  is  being  made  in  Viet  Nam.  We  believe 
that,  unless  a  Just  and  honorable  peace  can 
be  achieved  in  Viet  Nam,  the  security  and 
confidence  of  other  nations  of  Asia  are  bound 
to  be  greatly  affected.  We  believe  that  Viet 
Nam  must  be  able  to  work  out  Its  own  futtire 
without  external  Interference. 

President  Johnson  said  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks  before  a  Joint  Session  of  Congress  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  January  10,  1967:  "We 
have  chosen  to  flght  a  limited  war  In  Viet 
Nam  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  a  larger  war — 
a  war  almost  certain  to  follow,  If  the  Com- 
munists succeed  In  overrunning  and  taking 
over  South  Viet  Nam  by  aggression  and  by 
force.  I  believe,  and  I  am  supported  by  some 
authority,  that  if  they  are  not  checked  now 
the  world  can  expect  to  pay  a  greater  price  to 
check  them  later." 

There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  the  effort 
we  are  making  to  assist  Viet  Nam  has  already 
had  an  Important  effect  In  Asia.  The  coun- 
tries of  Asia  In  recent  years  had  made  slg- 
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nlflcant  progress,  of  course,  even  before  we 
made  our  major  force  and  action  decisions  In 
Viet  Nam. 

Since  those  decisions  were  made,  that 
progress  has  been  accelerated  In  individual 
countries,  and  there  has  been  a  real  begin- 
ning In  true  regional  cooperation.  This  means 
that  In  the  area  as  a  whole  there  Is  now  a 
much  greater  hope  than  at  any  other  time  in 
the  past  that  East  Asia  can  become  the  kind 
of  region  its  people  want  and  deserve. 

Behind  these  changes  there  Is  an  atmos- 
phere of  growing  confidence.  This  atmosphere 
rests  on  the  actual  achievements  of  the  na- 
tions of  East  Asia.  It  draws  great  strength 
also  from  the  demonstration  that  we  and 
others  have  provided  In  Viet  Nam  that  we 
will  assist,  as  necessary  and  where  we  are 
wanted,  to  provide  security  for  these  nations. 
It  al«o  depends  deeply  on  the  belief  that  es- 
sential assistance  will  continue  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  United  SUtes  and  increasingly 
by  those  other  developed  nations  In  a  posi- 
tion to  assist. 

In  Viet  Nam  Itself  there  is  forward  move- 
ment In  all  phases  of  the  conflict.  I  visited 
Viet  Nam  In  July  of  last  year  and  again  In 
March  and  April  of  this  year.  On  my  most  re- 
cent visit,  which  lasted  two  weeks.  I  traveled 
to  the  Demilitarized  Zone,  to  Plelku.  and  to 
the  are*  near  the  Cambodian  border.  Political 
developments,  the  progress  of  pacification. 
and  marked  military  progress  lead  me  to  be- 
lieve that  overall  trends  in  Viet  Nam  are  now 
clearly  moving  in  a  favorable  direction 

For  example,  by  now,  some  13,000  local  of- 
ficials have  been  elected  in  over  1.000  villages 
and  4.600  hamlets  Despite  skepticism  that 
free  elections  could  be  held  in  a  country  In 
the  midst  of  a  serious  wnr.  this  has  been  the 
Mcond  major  election  successfully  organized 
and  carried  through  by  the  Republic  of  Viet 
Nam  in  less  than  one  year. 

Furthermore,  since  last  fall  there  has  been 
a  sharp  Increase  In  the  number  of  defectors 
from  the  Viet  Cong.  The  national  government 
haa  lasued  a  proclamation  offering  those  mis- 
led or  coerced  by  the  Viet  Cong  the  opportu- 
nity to  rejoin  Vietnamese  society  with  full 
rights  of  citizenship  and  protection  under  the 
ooiutltutlon.  This  program  of  national  re- 
conciliation could  be  one  of  major  military 
and  political  significance 

Elections  for  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  for  the  Upper  House,  are  scheduled 
to  be  held  September  1.  with  Lower  House 
elections  to  be  held  one  month  later.  When 
the  President  assumes  office,  replacing  the 
Directorate,  the  Constituent  Assembly  will 
acquire  full  legislative  powers  until  Instal- 
lation of  the  newly-elected  National  Assem- 
bly approximately  one  month  luter. 

Thus,  by  the  end  of  1967.  South  Viet  Nam 
Is  scheduled  to  have  an  elected  government 
and  representative  Institutions  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  governing  structure  to  the  top  If 
tht«  takes  place  as  anticipated,  it  will  con- 
stitute an  almost  unprecedented  achievement 
In  rapid  political  evolution  under  uniquely 
adverse  circumstances. 

The  South  Vletname.-ie  have  refused  to  be 
deterred  from  their  exercise  of  "rice  roots 
democracy"  by  Viet  Cong  terrorism  and 
the  upheaval  of  conflict.  Whenever  the  op- 
porttmlty  arises,  whether  on  the  local  or  pro- 
vincial level.  Vietnamese  citizens  have  turned 
out  en  mnnnn  to  cast  their  ballots. 

The  United  States  has  pledged  that  the 
people  of  South  Viet  Nam  shall  have  the 
rlgbt  to  decide  their  own  political  destiny. 
free  of  external  interference  and  force  Help- 
ing the  South  Vietnamese  to  defend  this  right 
Is  the  principal  purpose  of  the  American 
presence  In  South  Viet  Nam. 

In  summary,  our  policy  reflects  the  In- 
escapable reality  that  we  can  no  longer  And 
national  security  In  a  world  torn  by  vio- 
lence and  aggression. 

We  believe  that  one  of  our  essential  tasks 
Is  to  pursue  an  organized  peace  In  which  each 
nation  lives   under   Institutions   of   Its   own 


choice  and  in  which  all  nations  and  peoples 
cooperate  for  their  mutual  welfare.  We  use 
our  diplomatic  resources  and  work  within  In- 
ternational txadles.  such  as  the  United  Na- 
tions, to  help  find  peaceful  settlements  for 
the  miiny  disputes  In  the  world. 

However,  we  do  have  a  direct  share  in 
malnta.imng  the  peace.  We  have  more  than 
forty  allies  with  whom  we  are  mutually 
pledged  to  resist  aggression.  The  purpose 
of  these  treaties  is  to  let  others  know  In  ad- 
vance that  aggression  against  nations  to 
whom  we  are  committed  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted. 

The  Integrity  of  these  alliances  Is  at  the 
heart  of  the  maintenance  of  peace.  If  It 
should  be  discovered  that  the  pledge  of  the 
United  States  is  meaningless,  the  structure 
of  peace  would  crumble  and  the  idea  of  a 
world  based  on  law  and  order  would  be  mean- 
ingless. 

For  the  past  seventeen  years  we  have  sought 
to  assist  the  non-communist  nations  of  East 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  in  working  out  their 
own  future.  In  their  own  way.  and  In  accord- 
ance with  their  own  traditions. 

Our  actions  have  covered  both  security 
and  economic  development.  To  meet  the  se- 
curity threat  we  entered  Into  various  bi- 
lateral treaty  commitments.  In  suppwrt  of 
these  commitments  we  deployed  major 
forces  to  the  area  and  we  cooperated  with 
nations  of  the  area  In  developing  military 
forces  appropriate  to  the  threat  that  we 
faced 

But  our  actions  and  those  of  our  allies 
have  not  been  confined  to  security  alone; 
we  have  participated  In  a  widening  pattern 
of  programs  to  strengthen  the  economies  and 
the  societies  of  individual  nations,  and  of 
the  area  as  a  whole. 

I  referred  a  few  minutes  ago  to  the  phe- 
nomenon of  regional  cooperation.  As  I  have 
Indicated.  I  believe  that  there  Is  today  in 
.Asia  a  new  atmosphere  of  hope  and  confi- 
dence, created  at  least  in  part  by  our  Joint 
efforts — the  effort.'!  of  thirty-one  nations.  In- 
cluding the  Republic  of  China— to  give  sup- 
port to  South  Vietnam.  Our  willingness  to  act 
together  In  the  military  defense  and  the  civil- 
ian constriictlon  of  Viet  Nam  has  been  a  very 
Important  factor  I  believe.  In  spurring  Asian 
nations  to  accelerate  the  pace  of  regional 
cooperation. 

The  Republic  of  China  was  among  the 
earliest  to  perceive  the  Importance  of  Asian 
nations  worker  together  for  their  common 
benefit.  Starting  In  the  period  Immediately 
foIl'>vil:;g  the  Second  World  War.  your  gov- 
ernment s  leading  participation  In  the  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far 
East — EC.AFE— paralleled  its  membership  In 
the  United  Nations  and  the  UN  specialized 
agencies. 

Your  country  has  made  regular  contribu- 
tions for  many  ye-irs  to  the  lyower  Mekong 
Commission.  Your  entrepreneurs  have  been 
Investing  In  many  areas  of  North  and  South- 
e{i5t  Asia;  you  have  shared  with  others  the 
valuable  lessons  of  your  land  reform  pro- 
gram, and  you  have  sought  to  Increase  your 
contacts  with  your  nekghbors  In  the  cultural 
and  other  fields  that,  although  they  may  not 
bring  direct  economic  benefits,  do  help  cre- 
ate an  atmosphere  In  which  other  types  of 
cooperation  more  easily  can  lake  place. 

The  imaiflnatlve  plan  proposed  by  your 
Governmen"  for  a  Regional  Vegetable  Cen- 
ter m  Taiwan.  Is  still  another  Indication  of 
things  to  come  In  what  may  be  a  new  Asian 
age 

Elsewhere  In  the  area,  other  nations  are 
coming  closer  together.  We  all  were  gratified 
by  t.he  conclusion  of  the  treaty  between 
Japan  and  Korea  In  1965  Another  example 
Is  the  communists'  defeat  In  Indonesia  and 
the  emergence  of  a  courageous  nev  leader- 
ship. This  was  facilitated  by  the  Free  World's 
determination  in  Viet  Nam. 

The  Joining  together  of  19  Asian  nations 
In  establishing  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 


although  nations  of  other  areas  are  partici- 
pating, Ls  a  very  Important  step  forward.  It 
Is  noteworthy  that  two-thirds  of  the  capital 
of  the  Bank  Is  being  contributed  from  within 
your  own  region. 

The  recent  meeting  of  the  Asian  and  Pa- 
cific Council— AbPAC — was  another  step  for- 
ward In  regional  cooperation.  The  careful 
work  by  participating  nations  composing  and 
nurturing  this  organization  bodes  well  for 
Its  future.  ASPAC  Is  perhaps  the  most  dra- 
matic demonstration  of  Asian  and  Pacific 
countries'  sense  of  identity  and  Interde- 
pendence. 

When  In  1965  It  became  clear  that  South 
Viet  Nam  would  be  taken  over  by  force,  un- 
less the  United  States  and  other  nations  in- 
troduced major  combat  forces  and  assisted 
South  Viet  Nam  in  military  action  against 
growing  external  aggression,  the  United 
States  responded  effectively. 

There  was  little  doubt  that  by  the  dynam- 
Ics  of  aggression,  Communist  Chinese  and 
others'  subversive  efforts  against  the  rest  of 
Southeast  Asia  would  have  been  Increased 
and  encouraged  had  the  free  world  continued 
to  Ignore  the  threats.  We  would  also  have 
seen  the  drastic  reduction  of  the  will  and 
capacity  of  the  remaimng  nations  of  Sout.*i- 
east  Asia  to  resist  these  pressures.  Free  na- 
tions elsewhere  in  Asia,  of  course,  would  have 
suffered  as  a  result. 

The  e.lorts  of  the  United  States  and  ihi 
Free  World  allies  in  asslstuig  South  Viet  Nam 
are  directed  toward  the  achievement  of  :in 
enduring  peace  in  which  free  societies  cm 
survive  and  flourish.  Our  prime  task  In  work- 
ing towards  a  reliable  peace  Is  to  deter 
aggression. 

Thus  the  goal  of  our  actions  in  Viet  Nam 
Is  to  convince  the  Communists  that  we  can- 
not be  defeated.  Once  this  goal  is  understood 
by  all.  the  prospects  for  lasting  peace  will  be 
enhanced. 

I  am  convinced  that  free  people  of  all 
lands,  by  continuing  cooperation,  can  win  the 
victory  which  we  seek.  The  heavy  hand  of 
communist  domination  of  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  freedom-loving  people  must  be  re- 
moved. It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  co- 
operative efforts  of  the  people  of  your  great 
republic  and  ours  will  never  falter  as  we  meet 
the  challenge  of  this  era. 

On  Saturday.  July  22.  1967.  a  rally  was 
held  In  the  city  hall,  Taipei,  at  which 
several  thousand  were  in  attendance.  A 
proclamation  by  President  Johnson,  a 
statement  by  Pre.sident  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
a  statement  from  General  Westmore- 
land, an  address  by  Vice  President  C.  K 
Yen  of  the  Republic  of  China,  and  an 
address  by  Mr.  Ku  Cheng -kang,  presi- 
dent, Asian  Peoples'  Anti -Communist 
League,  were  read  to  the  assembled  audi- 
ence I  make  each  of  the.se  a  part  of  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Captive  Nations  Week,  1967— A 
Proclamatton 
I  By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America) 

Whereas  the  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  17.  1959  1 73  Stat.  212 1.  authorizes  and 
requests  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  .\merlca  to  issue  a  proclamation  each  ye.TJ 
designating  the  third  week  In  July  as  "Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  "  until  such  time  as  free- 
dom and  Independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world;  and 

Whereas  freedom  and  Justice  are  basic  hu- 
man rights  to  which  all  men  are  entitled; 
and 

Whereas  the  Independence  of  peoples  re- 
quires thelf  exercise  of  the  elemental  right 
of  free  choice,  and 

Whereas  thW  Inalienable  rights  have  been 
circumscribed  or  denied  in  many  areas  of 
the  world,  and 
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Whereas  the  United  States  of  America, 
from  Its  founding  as  a  nation  has  had  an 
abiding  commitment  to  the  principles  of  na- 
tional Independence  and  human  freedom: 

Now.  therefore.  I  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July  16, 
1967  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

I  Invite  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  observe  this  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I  urge 
them  to  give  renewed  devotion  to  the  Just 
aspirations  of  all  peoples  for  national  inde- 
pendence and  human  liberty. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  this  twelfth  day  of  July  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven, 
and  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
second. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

President  Chiang  Kai-shek's  Message  to  the 
Taipei  Convocation  in  Observance  or  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  July  22,  1967 
People  of  the  Republic  of  China  are  re- 
sponding enthusiastically  to  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  movement  that  had  its  Incep- 
tion In  the  United  States.  The  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  comes  at  a  moment 
when  perfidious  International  Communism 
Is  faltering  and  close  to  collapse.  The  Mao- 
Tse-tung  regime  on  the  Chinese  mainland 
Is  a  slave  system  that  has  viciously  perse- 
cuted the  people  Now  the  fierce  Chinese 
Communist  struggle  for  power  has  plunged 
the  Mao  regime  Into  unprecedented  con- 
fusion. Attempting  to  save  themselves,  the 
Maoists  are  cruelly  depriving  the  people  of 
their  means  of  livelihood  in  order  to  de- 
velop hydrogen  bombs  for  aggressive  pur- 
poses. This  Is  certain  to  result  in  widespread 
antl-Communlst  uprisings  on  the  mainland 
and  win  bring  the  Mao  regime  Into  world- 
wide disrepute. 

Humankind  must  always  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  against  enslavement.  In  the  end, 
freedom  will  always  prevail.  The  Mao  regime 
has  doomed  Itself  to  extinction  by  Its  op- 
pressions of  the  last  decade  and  more.  The 
whole  world  has  become  the  antagonist  of 
the  Maoists.  Chinese  Communist  chaos  of 
today  is  a  result  of  the  Republic  of  China's 
political  offensive  of  the  last  few  years.  Con- 
ditions are  becoming  Increasingly  advan- 
tageous for  our  counterattack  and  national 
recovery. 

On  the  centennial  of  our  Pounding  Father, 
Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen.  I  called  for  a  Chinese  cul- 
tural renaissance  movement.  In  my  Youth 
Day  message  this  year.  I  urged  the  establish- 
ment of  a  united  front  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  Mao  regime  and  the  attainment  of  na- 
tional salvation.  These  are  two  vital  tasks  In 
ovir  Ideological  march  forward  and  In  our  po- 
litical return  to  the  mainland.  Our  struggle 
must  be  continued  along  these  lines.  Our 
confidence  In  the  triumph  of  the  benevolence 
of  our  mainland  compatriots  over  the  evil 
violence  of  the  Communists  must  be  un- 
shakeable.  When  the  benevolent  forces  of  the 
mainland  unite  with  our  counterattacking 
elements,  the  Mao  regime  will  be  crushed. 
Politics  wUI  serve  as  the  spearhead  and  mili- 
tary action  as  the  decisive  factor  In  deliver- 
ing our  people  from  their  sufferings  and  con- 
summating our  great  endeavor  of  national 
recovery. 

All  the  world  knows  that  Communism  is 
the  root  of  aggression  and  that  the  Mao  re- 
gime is  the  wicked  core  of  the  Communist 
system.  The  eradication  of  the  Mao  regime  Is 
the  key  to  the  elimination  of  all  Commu- 
iilst  enslavements  everywhere.  We  express 
sincere  hope  that  the  free  world  wUl  respond 
to  this  Captive  Nations  Week.  If  It  Is  clearly 
understood  that  slavery  cannot  coexist  with 
'reedom.  we  shall  be  able  to  unite  and  con- 
solidate all  antl-Communlst  forces.  At  that 
moment  we  can  Increase  the  tempo  of  the 
antl-Communlst  struggle  and  raise  up  the 


enslaved  peoples  from  the  abyss  of  blood 
and  suffering  that  engulfs  them.  Thus,  they 
shall  enter  upon  a  new  epoch  of  equality, 
Justice,  and  freedom. 

JULT  22,  1987. 
Prom  Captive  nations  rally  In  Taipei. 
To    Gen.    William    C.    Westmoreland,    com- 
mander of  the  U.S.  Forces  in  Vietnam, 
and  ofllcers  and  men  of  the  expeditionary 
forces  from  the  United  States,  the  Re- 
public of  Korea,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
the  Philippines,  and  Thailand. 
Under  the  Chinese  and  Russian  Communist 
Instigation,  the  Vietnamese  Commtinlsts  have 
been   persisting   In   their   allout   aggression 
against  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  In  an  at- 
tempt to  enlarge  sinister  Communist  sub- 
version  and   infiltration.   It   is   you,   heroic 
officers  and  men  of  the  allies  fighting  In  Viet- 
nam, who  have  helped  beat  the  persistent 
enemy,  thus  frustrating  the  vlclotis  Commu- 
nist plot  to  seize  the  Vietnamese  territory  and 
enslave  the  Vietnamese  people.  You  have  won 
sympathic  acclaim  by  freedom-loving  people 
everywhere  In  the  wowrld. 

Today,  July  22,  1967  we  people  from  all 
walks  of  life  in.  the  Republic  of  China  have 
held  a  mammoth  rally  in  Taipei  In  response 
to  the  U.S.  Initiated  Captive  Nations  Week 
movement.  We  have  resolved  to  support  the 
United  States  and  other  allies  in  carrying 
out  their  correct  policy  of  aiding  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  through  positive  actions. 
We  are  appealing  to  all  nations  to  adopt  an 
even  stronger  strategy  of  Initiative  so  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  Reds  can  be  routed 
to  achieve  a  clear-cut  victory.  We  wish  to 
pledge  to  you  our  most  resolute  support  in 
the  struggle  for  a  free  and  independent 
Vietnam. 

Out  of  our  deep  appreciation  for  your 
great  contribution  and  sacrifice,  we  are  here- 
by sending  you  our  most  sincere  respect. 
May  we  wish  you  success  In  bringing  about 
victory  in  the  antl-Communlst  war  at  an 
early  date. 

Vice  PREsmENT  Yen  Chia-Kan's  Message  to 
THE   Mass   Meeting   in    Support   of   the 
Captive  Nations  Week,  July  22,  1967 
Mr.      Chairman,     Distinguished     Guests, 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 

It  has  been  eight  years  since  the  President 
of  the  United  States  was  authorized  by  a 
Joint  resolution  of  the  Congress  to  issue  a 
proclamation  each  year.  Inviting  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  the  Captive 
Nations  Week.  It  has  since  become  a  world- 
wide movement.  The  annual  observance  of 
this  movement  Is  not  an  occasion  for  cele- 
bration. Rather,  It  kindles  In  us  a  solemn 
sense  of  responsibility. 

Prom  the  very  beginning  of  this  movement, 
it  intends  to  continue  until  such  time  as 
freedom  and  Independence  shall  have  been 
.-aenieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world.  The  very  fact  that  It  Is  observed  year 
In  year  out  testifies  that  slavery  still  exists 
in  this  world.  For  Instance,  half  of  Kurope, 
as  well  as  half  of  Korea  and  Viet  Nam,  is  now 
under  totalitarian  domination.  As  far  as 
peoples  are  still  being  enslaved  with  their 
fundamental  rights  denied  to  them,  as  far  as 
they  are  painfully  longing  for  Justice  and 
freedom,  the  responsibility  of  the  free  world 
remains  unfulfilled.  Especially  in  the  case 
of  my  country,  the  Republic  of  China,  where 
700  million  compatriots  are  entrapped  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  and  persecuted  under 
the  tyrannical  regime  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists, the  situation  Is  much  worse  than 
other  captive  nations.  This  gives  us  a  deep 
sense  of  shame  and  makes  us  extremely  con- 
scious of  our  duty  Involved.  We  have  long 
determined  to  recover  the  Chinese  main- 
land in  order  to  liberate  our  compatriots 
from  under  the  Cominunlst  yoke.  In  organiz- 
ing today  this  mass  meeting  to  support  the 
Captive  Nations  Week,  we  are  therefore  not 
only  sympathetic  towards  all  captive  nations. 


we  want  also  to  unite  with  them  in  a  Joint 
effort  to  eliminate  slavery  all  over  the  world. 

We  learn  from  history  that  despots  or 
groups  of  fanatics  did  repeatedly  manage  to 
enslave  their  fellow  men  by  means  of  cruel 
and  Inhuman  measures.  They  did  so  because 
they  wanted  to  satisfy  their  beastly  lust  for 
power.  As  a  result,  an  epoch  of  regression  in- 
evitably followed  each  of  such  uely  and 
tragic  Incidents.  Human  nature,  however.  Is 
Incessantly  seeking  freedom  and  Justice.  And 
In  order  to  struggle  for  their  Inalienable 
rights,  the  enslaved  peoples  have  been  will- 
ing to  pay  any  price  In  terms  of  human 
efforts  and  sacrifices.  Their  successes  are 
often  the  brightest  pages  in  the  chronicle  of 
man's  progress.  Today,  we  are  confronting  the 
ugliest  despotism  ever  devised  by  man.  Both 
the  number  of  souls  under  Its  bondage  and 
the  area  under  Its  domination  are  unprece- 
dented In  history.  It  is  even  threatening  the 
freedom  of  the  whole  world  In  a  vicious  way 
never  dreamed  of  In  the  past.  This  Is  the 
totalitarian  regime  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist under  Mao  Tze-tung. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  We  have  today  with 
us  many  fellow  compatriots  who  have  fled 
the  Chinese  mainland.  They  are  In  a  position 
to  witness  for  us  what  has  happened  under 
the  bloody  control  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists. I  would  like  to  Invite  your  attention 
to  the  criminal  records  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists as  follows: 

The  Chinese  Communists  executed  all  civil 
leaders  who  were  respected  by  the  people,  by 
means  of  "liquidation",  "struggle",  "public 
trial",  etc.  Because  these  leaders  were  con- 
sidered by  the  Chinese  Communists  as  antl- 
revolutlonarles  who  should  be  got  rid  of. 

Under  the  pretext  of  "land  reform",  the 
Chinese  Communists  murdered  en  masse 
land-owners  and  rich  peasants  In  the  rural 
areas,  and  confiscated  their  landed  properties. 

Also,  during  the  "three  antls"  and  "flve- 
antls"  movements,  the  Chinese  Communists 
persecuted  all  those  whom  they  referred  to 
as  capitalists  and  had  their  businesses  taken 
over  without  compensation. 

In  the  city,  the  Chinese  Communists  insti- 
gated clashes  among  the  workers,  and  ex- 
ploited and  enslaved  them  under  the  alibi  of 
"democratic  reform". 

Again,  In  an  effort  to  "purge  the  antl- 
revolutlonary".  the  Intellectuals  were  perse- 
cuted. Thousands  of  them  were  murdered  as 
a  result. 

These  facts  indicate  that  the  sinister  pur- 
suits of  the  Chinese  Communists  are  becom- 
ing Increasingly  evil.  This  can  be  further  evi- 
denced by  other  Communist  activities  such 
as,  "contending  and  blooming  movement", 
"three  red  flags",  "antl-rlght  devlatlonl^s", 
"socialistic  education  movement",  "four 
purity  movement",  etc.  All  these,  and  many 
others,  are  cardinal  crimes  against  human 
nature,  and  they  culminate  at  the  recent 
"cultural  revolution"  and  "red  guardlsm" 
which  turned  the  Chinese  mainland  upside 
down.  And  "all  hell  broke  loose".  As  far  as  we 
know,  there  are  no  less  than  17  million  Chi- 
nese people  being  kept  in  the  labor-reform 
camps  which  the  Chinese  Communists  set  up 
all  over  the  land.  These  compatriots  of  ours 
are  literally  living  the  life  of  the  draft 
animal.  This  is  the  most  Inhuman  form  of 
slavery  ever  known  to  man. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  furthermore,  that 
the  crimes  committed  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists against  mankind  are  much  more 
far-reaching  than  the  above-mentioned.  As 
early  as  1950,  the  Chinese  Communists  al- 
ready began  aggressive  activities  against  the 
free  countries.  They  first  instigated  the 
Korean  Communists  to  Invade  the  Republic 
of  Korea  from  the  north  and  started  the 
Korean  War.  Later,  they  applied  the  same 
conspiracy  In  Vlet-Nam  and  provoked  the 
armed  hostilities  there  which  are  still  far 
from  over.  They  also  sent  armed  forces  Into 
India.  On  the  other  hand,  their  subversive 
activities  are  hardly  less  menacing.  By  In- 
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aitration  and  conspiracy,  they  are  under- 
mining the  polUlcdi  stabiUiy  of  many  coun- 
tries in  Aaia.  Africa,  and  L  lUn  America  Con- 
sequently, the  peace  and  order  of  the  free 
world  Is  s«rlouBly  threatened  They  even  ex- 
port "red  guards  ■  in  recent  mjuths  to  Macao. 
Hong  Kong.  Indonesia.  Burma,  and  India  to 
create  tunnoll  and  cha -s  "Riey  are  certainly 
unmasking  themselves  and  showing  their 
true  colors.  But  the  most  serious  crime  they 
are  comnvlttlng  is  the.r  attempt  to  manufac- 
ture nuclear  weapons  They  have  squeezed 
the  last  ounce  of  energy  and  resources  from 
the  Chinese  people  for  this  purpose,  and  they 
have  so  far  detonated  six  tesu  in  a  row.  It 
is  evidently  their  evil  intention  to  trigger  a 
nuclear  confrontation  They  said  that  they 
would  sacrince  half  the  Chinese  population. 
If  necessary,  to  conquer  the  free  world  ThU 
Ifl  doubtlessly  the  most  savage  and  most  fan- 
tastic ambition  ever  cherished  in  the  minds 
of  men. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen  Let  me  ask  what  Is 
the  motivation  of  the  Chinese  Communists'' 
It  Is  their  daydream  of  enslaving  the  whole 
world  by  means  of  their  world  revolution" 
We  will  therefore  solemnly  denounce  the 
Chines*  Communlsta  not  only  as  traitors  to 
our  people  but  also  as  public  enemies  of 
mankind.  For  the  sake  of  helping  the  cap- 
tive nations  to  regain  freedom  and  keeping 
the  evil  of  Communism  from  plaguing  our 
offsprings,  we  would  like  to  make  the  follow- 
ing stiggestlons : 

First,  to  free  the  captive  nations  calls  for 
global  eflort;  Its  focal  point  is  now  In  Asia 
The  enslavement  system  imposed  upon  the 
people  by  the  Chinese  Communlsu.  as  well 
as  their  determination  to  threaten  the  peace 
of  the  world,  Is  unparalleled  in  history  Pres- 
ident Chiang  has  repeatedly  told  us.  '  All  the 
trouble  In  the  world  today  haa  its  root  in 
Asia.  The  world  shall  have  no  peace  unless 
the  Communist  menace  on  the  Chinese  main- 
land U  eradicated  Therefore  the  first  step 
to  free  the  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
Is  to  defeat  the  Chinese  Communists".  This 
statement  of  President  Chiang  points  out 
the  central-preoccupation  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  In  other  words,  our  efforts  to 
support  the  captive  nations  should  begin  in 
Asia,  and  be  extended  to  the  whole  world. 

Second,  our  support,  given  to  the  captive 
nations  should  be  thorough  and  unreserved 
Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  the  true  na- 
ture of  all  the  Communists  especially  the 
Chinese  Communists.  They  will  never  change 
their  ultimate  goal  of  'world  revolution"  and 
"enslavement  of  the  whole  world".  They  will 
never  deviate  from  their  set  course  and  co- 
exist with  the  free  world  in  peace  We  all  love 
peace,  but  we  love  freedom  better  We  would 
die  as  free  men  rather  than  live  as  slaves 
For  this  reason,  we  are  whole-heartedly  for 
the  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  initiating  the  Captive  Nations 
Week,  which  specifies  that  lu  annual  observ- 
ance shall  continue  until  all  captive  nations 
of  the  world  are  assured  of  freedom  and  In- 
dependence. In  order  that  this  purpose  be 
thoroughly  carried  out.  we  must  help  all  cap- 
tive nations  In  their  efforts  to  free  them- 
selves. We  have  an  old  Chinese  proverb  to  the 
effect  that  we  should  help  virtues  thrive  but 
we  should  eradicate  evils  completely  This  Is 
exactly  what  we  should  do  now  We  should 
by  all  means  wipe  out  the  Communist  tyr- 
anny completely  so  that  men's  freedoms  will 
be  fully  restored 

Third,  we  need  timely  actions  In  order  to 
set  the  captive  nations  free.  The  sufferings 
of  the  captive  nations  become  Increasingly 
unbearable  as  the  tyrannical  regimes  con- 
tinue to  tighten  their  control  Although  It 
is  a  historical  truth  that  despotism  cannot 
long  last,  yet  we  should  not  let  our  enslaved 
fellow  men  endure  unnecessary  misery  We 
shotild  give  them  timely  help  so  that  they 
will  be  enabled  to  break  the  chains  as  soon 
as  poaalble.  Especially  today  when  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  are  being  prepared  to  wage 
a  nuclear  war,   we  must   first   uproot  Com- 


munism  from   the  Cnlnese   soli    This   Is   the 
only  practical  way  to  pre. eat  a  nuclear  holu- 

ClUSt. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen  ;  We  all  know  th.it 
liberty  and  slavery  cannot  co-exlst.  but  we 
also  trust  that  freedom  tind  Justice  will  pre- 
v.111  In  the  lonii;  run  We  would  like  to  Join 
hands  with  all  treetlom-lovlng  a:ul  peace- 
loving  peojjles  and  L-ooperate  with  them  In 
our  conxmon  efforts  to  defe.it  despotism  and 
liberate  captive  nations  We  will  march  to- 
gether toward  victory 

I  thank  you. 

Address  bt  Mr    Kr  Chcng-k.»nc    PHtsrotNT, 
China     Chapter      Asun     PxoptES'     .\nti- 

COMMCNIST   LRAGVt 

Distinguished  Guests  Delegates  to  the 
Conference.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

We  are  gathered  here  to  hold  the  13th 
Conference  of  the  Chapter  at  a  very  Im- 
portant Juncture  of  Its  history  The  Leag\ie  Is 
developing  into  a  woMd-wlde  orifanlzatlon 
and  our  Chapter  is  charged  with  the  mission 
to  prepare  for  the  convening  of  the  First 
Conference  of  the  World  Antl-Communlst 
League  as  well  as  the  I3th  Conference  of  the 
Asian  Peoples'  Antl-Communlst  League.  We 
are  esiJeclaUy  honored  by  the  presence  of  the 
Hon.  Basil  Whltener.  Member  of  the  United 
States  Congress  representing  the  United 
States  Captive  Nation  Week  movement,  who 
IS  going  to  address  this  assembly  I  want  to 
express  to  him  our  heartiest  welcome  and 
appreciation 

At  the  12th  APACL  Conference  held  In 
Seoul  last  November  a  decision  was  made  to 
develop  the  LeagTje  Into  the  World  Antl- 
CommunLst  League  iWACLi.  This  was  the 
natural  result  of  the  continuous  expansion 
of  membership  of  our  League  and  In  con- 
sonance with  the  development  of  world 
situation  The  W.\CL  Charter  provides  for 
the  setting  up  of  six  regional  organizations 
In  .Asia,  the  Middle  East.  Africa.  Europe. 
Latin  America  and  North  America  Thus  the 
AP.^CL  will  remain  as  one  of  these  regional 
organizations 

Last  December  at  our  Chapter's  Standing 
Committee  meeting  unanimous  suppwrt  was 
pledged  to  the  mission  entrusted  to  the 
Chapter  to  host  the  forthcoming  First 
WACL  Conference  and  the  13th  APACL  Con- 
ference In  Taipei.  A  25-member  Preparatory 
Committee  was  elected  to  launch  the  prepara- 
tions And  as  of  I  April  1867  when  the 
WACL  Charter  went  Into  effect,  our  organiza- 
tion has  two  hats:  China  Chapter  of  both 
the  WACL  and  the  APACL  Our  responsi- 
bility Is  of  course  similarly  doubled. 

This  year  happens  to  be  the  centennial 
of  the  publication  of  Das  Kapital  and  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Soviet  regime.  But  Communism  is  giving 
clear  signs  of  decline,  most  outstanding  ones 
are  the  sharp  conflict  between  the  Chinese 
Communists  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
internal  disruption  on  mainland  China.  The 
birth  of  the  W.\CL  Is  historically  slglflcant 
as  It  will  mark  the  end  of  an  old  era  and  the 
beginning  of  a  new  one.  and  as  It  reflects  the 
destined  failure  of  Communism. 

The  selection  of  Taipei  as  the  site  of  the 
First  WACL  Conference  was  not  an  arbitrary 
one  The  Delegates  meeting  In  Seoul  had  a 
number  of  reasons  They  had  In  mind  the 
rich  experience  and  the  firm  stand  of  the 
Republic  of  China  In  fighting  Communism 
under  the  wise  leadership  of  President 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  They  had  In  mind  the  ac- 
tive participation  of  our  Chapter  In  the 
APACL  activities  and  Its  virtual  poeltlon  as 
a  binding  force  for  the  world's  antl- 
Communlst  movements.  Their  decision  has 
since  been  endorsed  by  antl -Communist 
leaders  all  over  the  world 

This  mission  Is  to  us  at  once  an  honor  and 
a  heavy  task  It  Is  not  going  to  be  easy  be- 
cause peaceful  co-existence  and  other  mis- 
guided appeasement  demands  are  visible 
everywhere  and  because  time  Is  so  short.  May 


I  submit  the  following  thoughts  and  recom- 
mendations to  you; 

For  the  successful  conduct  of  this  unprec- 
edented WACL  Conference  all  available 
manpower,  experience  and  wisdom  are 
needed.  Only  two  short  months  are  left  for 
us  to  finish  all  the  necessary  preparation.  I 
ask  from  you  Ladles  and  Gentlemen  moral 
and  substantial  support.  Be  prepared  to  re- 
ceive a  call  from  us  for  assistance. 

To  cope  with  the  development  we  must 
readjust  our  future  policy  and  Intensify  our 
activities.  The  APACL  has  also  maintained 
that  the  Asian  peoples  should  unite  to  de- 
cide our  own  destiny,  and  that  the  Asian  na- 
tions should  safeguard  our  security  collec- 
tively. We  have  contributed  to  the  awareness 
of  the  nature  of  Communism  among  the 
Asian  people  and  to  the  closer  coo{>eratlon 
of  Asian  countries  in  defense  against  Com- 
munism We  believe  that  we  have  con- 
tributed to  the  normalization  of  relations 
between  Japan  and  Korea,  and  to  the  present 
close  cooperation  among  China.  Korea,  and 
Vietnam  We  have  called  for  an  antl-Com- 
munlst  alliance  among  the  Ajslan  and  Pacific 
nations,  opposed  the  admission  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  regime  into  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  developed  contacts  In  areas  where 
our  government  has  not  established  diplo- 
matic relations.  We  will  push  on  to  our  ob- 
jective of  destroying  the  Iron  Curtain  In 
Asia  so  as  to  restore  freedom  to  all  enslaved 
peoples.  Under  the  WACL  we  will  light  for 
the  universal  freedom  and  world  peace,  by 
uniting  all  antl-Communlst  forces  regard- 
less of  racial,  regional,  national  and  religious 
differences 

Opportunity  is  ripening  for  our  recovery 
of  mainland  China.  In  which  task  we  shall 
all  want  to  play  an  active  role.  It  Is  now 
obvious  that  the  Chinese  Communist  gang 
has  bogged  down  In  Internal  confusion  and 
has  been  rejected  by  all  other  countries,  with 
the  upheavals  generated  by  the  "great  cul- 
tural revolution"  and  the  Red  Guards,  and 
with  the  mad  efforts  of  Infiltration  and  sub- 
version against  all  neighbors.  Our  President 
ha.?  launched  two  Important  movements  as 
the  most  effective  means  to  counter  enemy 
action,  to  wit.  the  movement  to  revive  Chi- 
nese culture  and  the  movement  to  form  a 
Joint  front  for  the  destruction  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung  and  the  rescue  of  the  nation  Our  Chap- 
ter should  take  up  both  movements  and  ap- 
ply ourselves  to  them. 

For  over  a  decade  we  have  devoted  our- 
selves to  the  defeiue  of  freedom.  Now  we  can 
see  the  Imminent  proof  that  freedom  prevails 
over  all  fornvs  of  enslavement.  In  this  last 
stage  of  the  battle  let  us  all  do  our  best  to 
accelerate  the  advent  of  victory  over  Com- 
munism on  the  mainland. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  were 
messages  to  President  Johnson,  to  the 
enslaved  people  in  the  Republic  of  China, 
to  the  people  of  captive  nations,  and  to 
the  Chiefs  of  State  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  These  were  presented  to  the 
audience  and  were  received  in  an  en- 
thusiastic manner. 

At  this  time  it  was  my  privilege  to 
deliver  a  brief  address  which  I  make  a 
part  of  the  Record  at  this  point,  together 
with  the  messages  above  referred  to: 
MzssAOE  TO  U.S.  President  Johnson 
His  Excellency  Ltndon  B.  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America: 

The  United  States  of  America,  out  of  a 
strong  belief  in  Its  founding  principle  of 
freedom  as  well  as  of  a  spirit  to  prevent  dan- 
gers and  rescue  the  weak,  has  fought  un- 
flinchingly to  protect  the  liberty  of  all  man- 
kind over  an  extended  period.  In  thU  It  has 
made  tremendous  and  glorious  contributions. 
It  was  the  U  S  strength  that  had  helped  win 
World  Wars  I  and  11  to  safeguard  free  democ- 
racy, thus  delivering  millions  of  people  from 
the   militarist    and    Nazi   domination    Since 
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the  end  of  World  War  II.  free  mankind  has 
been  confronted  with  a  greatest  foe — the 
force  of  Communist  slavery  of  which  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime  is  the  most 
vicious  and  maddest  of  all.  In  the  past 
Korea  war  as  well  as  in  the  present  Vietnam 
war.  the  United  States  has  never  hesitated 
in  making  huge  sacrifices  to  contain  the 
spread  of  Communist  evil  in  order  to  main- 
tain a  consistent  stand  In  the  defense  of 
freedom.  All  this  deserves  admiration  and 
respect  by  freedom-loving  people  the  world 
over. 

The  present  world  situation  clearly  shows 
that  the  force  of  Communist  slavery  Is  seri- 
ously split.  Internal  conflict  and  difficulty 
has  plunged  it  Into  an  acute  crisis.  The  su- 
periority of  the  democratic  system  and  of 
the  free  way  of  life  ha.=i  produced  a  pro- 
found spiritual  impact  on  Soviet  Russia  and 
Eastern  European  countries.  Hence  there 
arises  a  mighty  force  for  change  and  reform. 
But  the  Incorrigible  Chinese  Communists 
have  become  all  the  more  militant  In  their 
attempt  to  bring  into  full  play  the  sheer 
cruelty  and  retrogressive  barbarity  of  the 
tyrannical  Communist  rule.  This  Is  attested 
by  the  so-calied  "Great  Cultural  Revolution" 
that  finds  Its  expression  in  the  "Red  Guard" 
rampage.  They  have  been  stirring  up  troubles 
everywhere  in  the  world  and  threatening  to 
bury  free  humanity.  They  have  emphatically 
proclaimed  the  United  States  their  enemy 
No.  1.  All  their  sinister  maneuvers  actually 
constitute  a  most  flagrant  challenge  to  free- 
dom without  precedent  In  history.  The 
United  States  and  the  free  world  as  a  whole 
now  are  faced  with  a  most  serious  test. 

We  have  ample  evidence  to  believe  that  the 
United  States  Is  not  afraid  of  this  challenge 
and  Is  strong  enough  to  meet  this  test.  A 
great  majority  of  the  free  people  and  the 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  have  faith- 
fully placed  their  hopes  In  the  United  States. 
For  this  reason,  we  think  that  the  United 
States  should  adopt  a  more  positive  strategy 
to  win  the  war  In  Vietnam.  The  United  States 
needs  no  longer  to  tie  Its  own  hands  In  a 
itruggle  to  make  Vietnam  fully  Independent 
and  free.  In  Asia,  In  view  of  the  current 
chaotic  situation  on  the  Chinese  mainland, 
the  United  States  must  give  practical  and  ef- 
fective aid  to  all  those  who  are  fighting  for 
freedom  from  Communist  slavery  so  as  to 
whip  up  a  high  tide  of  the  movement  against 
Communist  tyranny.  In  the  world  as  a  whole, 
the  United  States  must  persist  In  the  prin- 
ciple that  freedom  I-  indlvlsable.  So  long  as 
Cotrununlst  rulers  have  not  relinquished 
their  enslavement  and  tyranny,  any  talk  of 
"peaceful  coexistence"  Is  but  an  Illusion.  In 
Its  endeavor,  the  United  States  can  count  on 
the  support  of  all  freedom -loving  peoples  In 
the  world. 

The  Republic  of  China  has  always  stood  on 
the  first  front  of  the  struggle  against  Com- 
munist slavery.  We  are  under  oath  to  destroy 
the  Chinese  Communist  regime,  the  most  vi- 
cious sort  of  Communist  slavery,  with  our 
own  hands  In  order  to  realize  mankind's  com- 
mon goal  toward  an  era  of  freedom  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  On  today's  date,  we 
people  from  all  walks  of  life  In  the  Republic 
of  China  met  at  a  rally  to  support  the  free- 
dom struggle  of  the  people  In  captive  nations 
In  response  to  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
Initiated  by  the  United  States.  Herewith  we 
Ish  to  send  you  our  respect  and  also  to 
pledge  our  determination  to  join  the  United 
States  In  a  common  struggle  to  defend  free- 
dom. 

(Prom  the  mass  rally  In  the  Republic  of 
China  to  support  the  Iron  Curtain  people 
struggle  for  freedom.) 


DXCLARATION  ISSTTXO  BT  THK  MASS  RALLY  HELD 

IN  Taipki,  Tatwan,  Republic  of  China  ik 
StrppoRT   or   Enslaved   Peoples   in   Trkib 
PiCHT  roB  Regainino  FUeeoom 
This  mass  rally  attended  by  representatives 
from  all  walks  of  life  In  the  Republic  of 


China  is  being  held  as  put  of  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  sponsored  by  the  United  States 
to  express  our  hearty  support  for  the  captive 
peoples  all  over  the  world  In  their  fight  to  re- 
gain their  freedom.  We  are  meeting  at  a  time 
when  there  is  a  general  confusion  and  tur- 
moil on  the  Communist-controlled  Chinese 
mainland,  when  the  situation  In  Vietnam  is 
becoming  Increasingly  critical,  and  when  the 
peoples  In  Eastern  Europe  are  working  fever- 
ishly for  their  political  liberation.  That  this 
rally  should  be  held  at  such  a  moment  is 
significant  In  Itself. 

It  Is  Indisputable  that  all  the  trouble  In 
Asia  has  been  caused  by  the  tyrannical  re- 
gime set  up  by  the  Chinese  Communists  In 
mainland  China.  For  18  years  since  Mao  Tse- 
tung  and  bis  gang  captured  political  power, 
they  have  been  enslaving  the  600  million 
Chinese  people  and  exploiting  them  to  the 
last  penny  to  develop  and  test  hydrogen 
bombs  for  the  purpose  of  Intimidating  their 
neighbors.  In  more  recent  years,  they  have 
been  exporting  violence  and  naked  force  and 
have  directed  their  infiltration  and  subver- 
sive activities  against  Macau,  Hongkong, 
Thailand,  Burma,  Malaysia.  Japan,  India,  In- 
donesia, Nepal,  Ceylon,  and  as  far  as  Kenya. 
Reacting  to  the  Commtuilst  Intrigues,  antl- 
Communlst  and  anti-Mao  Tse-timg  Incidents 
have  broken  out  In  all  these  countries.  There- 
fore, we  should  like  to  call  upon  all  antl- 
Conununlst  nations  in  Asia  and  Africa  to 
join  forces  to  deal  a  mortal  blow  to  the  belli- 
cose Pelplng  regime.  It  la  only  by  destroying 
this  hothead  of  revolutionary  fanaticism  be- 
fore the  regime  has  perfected  a  nuclear 
delivery  system  that  we  can  remove  tae 
threat  to  Asian  peace  and  human  freedom. 

The  Chinese  Communists  have  clearly 
Identified  three  great  "enemies"  with  whom 
there  can  be  no  room  for  compromise.  These 
are  the  antl-Communlst  democracies  beaded 
by  American  "Imperialism,"  the  Communist 
revisionists  headed  by  Soviet  Russia,  and  the 
so-called  "reactionary  elements"  headed  by 
the  Republic  of  China.  From  this  It  is  clear 
that  the  Pelplng  regime  has  set  Itself  not 
only  against  the  free  and  democratic  nations, 
but  also  against  the  Soviet  bloc  of  nations. 
In  other  words.  It  has  set  Itself  against  the 
whole  world.  Unfortunately,  many  people  In 
the  free  world,  duped  by  Communist  lies 
and  trickery  and  unable  to  differentiate  be- 
tween friend  and  foe,  are  prone  to  be 
appeasement-minded  and  to  entertain  vain 
hopes  of  i>eaceful  coexistence  with  the  Mao 
Tse-tung  regime.  We  must  call  upon  all  free 
nations,  especially  the  United  States,  Japan, 
and  other  Infiuentlal  countries,  to  give  up 
their  unrealistic  dream  of  app>easlng  and 
coexisting  with  the  Chinese  Communists 
and,  Instead,  to  make  use  of  their  combined 
strength  to  cope  with  the  common  enemy 
of  the  world,  the  tyrannical  regime  at  Pel- 
plng. The  most  effective  way  to  do  it  would 
be  to  assist  the  antl-Communlst  countries 
on  the  periphery  of  the  Chinese  mainland 
to  open  a  new  front  on  the  southwestern 
border  of  China  so  that  the  antl-Communlst 
forces  of  the  free  world  can  join  up  with  the 
antl-Communlst  forces  behind  the  Bamboo 
Curtain.  Whenever  that  happens,  the  people 
on  the  Chinese  mainland  will  respond  en- 
thusiastically and  the  Mao  Tse-tung  regime 
will  soon  fall  like  an  overripe  apple. 

From  the  recent  Glassboro  summit  meet- 
ing between  U.S.  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son and  Sovlert;  Premier  Aleksel  Kosygin,  it 
would  seem  that  the  United  States  could 
hardly  hope  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  In 
Vietnam  through  U.S.-Sovlet  cooperation.  In 
this  connection  we  should  like  to  remind  oiur 
American  friends  that  there  is  no  other 
alternative  In  Vietnam  except  to  continue 
the  fight  and  to  win  It.  To  open  talks  with 
the  enemy  while  the  fighting  is  going  on 
would  not  only  be  a  severe  blow  to  the  mili- 
tary morale,  but  also  afford  the  enemy  an 
opportunity  to  mount  sneaky  attacks.  We 
know  only  too  well  that  owing  to  the  heavy 


losses  and  sacrifices  Incurred  on  the  battle- 
fields of  Vietnam,  the  United  States  Is 
anxious  to  end  It  as  soon  as  possible.  But  as 
she  has  already  paid  so  dearly  in  terms  of 
material  and  human  losses,  she  could  not 
possibly  want  to  end  It  halfways  like  what 
happened  In  the  Korean  War.  As  secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  has  pointed  out,  we  cannot 
leave  the  freedom  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
without  protection  and  encourage  the  Com- 
munists to  further  aggression.  Therefore,  we 
must  admonish  our  American  ally  to  adopt 
a  "win  the  war"  policy  by  Intensifying  the 
aerial  bombardment  and  naval  blockade  of 
North  Vietnam  and  forcing  Hanoi  to  choose 
either  destruction  or  peace.  Only  in  this  way 
can  the  Vietnamese  people  be  protected,  and 
the  threat  to  Asian  and  world  peace  and 
security  be  removed. 

Just  as  the  captive  peoples  in  Europe  and 
Asia  are  struggling  to  liberate  themselves 
and  the  Communist  regimes  are  weakening 
from  within,  we  cannot  overemphasize  that 
the  Bamboo  Curteln  set  up  by  the  Pelplng 
regime  by  brute  force  and  aggression  must 
be  torn  down  by  a  still  greater  military 
might.  Only  thus  can  the  source  of  evil  to 
all  free  peoples  be  eUmlnated.  As' to  the  Iron 
Curtain  In  Europe,  the  matter  should  also  be 
properly  settled  In  the  light  of  the  current 
political  situation  and  according  to  the  as- 
pirations of  the  captive  peoples  themselves 
so  that  their  struggle  for  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence may  be  crowned  with  success. 

This  year  happens  to  be  the  centennial  of 
the  publication  of  Volume  one  of  Karl  Marx's 
Das  Kapital  and  the  60th  anniversary  of  the 
Soviet  Revolution  in  Russia.  On  looking 
back,  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  Commu- 
nism Is  wicked  In  both  theory  and  practice, 
that  It  Is  repugnant  to  a  life  of  freedom  for 
man,  and  that  It  is  Irrevocably  doomed  to 
final  destruction.  We  are  convinced  that  his- 
tory is  on  the  side  of  the  free  peoples  and 
that  the  satanlc  forces  of  Communism  will 
crumble  before  the  onrush  of  the  forces  of 
justice  and  freedom.  We  hereby  call  upon  all 
our  brethren  both  at  home  and  abroad  to 
rally  together  In  response  to  President  Chiang 
Kai-shek's  double  appeal  for  a  cultural  ren- 
aissance, on  the  one  hand,  and  for  a  united 
front  against  Mao  Tse-tung  and  for  national 
salvation,  on  the  other.  Let  us  unite  to- 
gether to  form  an  impregnable  entity  and  let 
us  concentrate  all  our  strength  to  destroy 
the  Communist  foe  that  has  been  posing  a 
great  threat  to  himian  freedom.  We  earn- 
estly hope  that  all  freedom-loving  peoples  of 
the  world  will  give  us  all  the  necessary  en- 
couragement and  support.  Let  us  march  for- 
ward hand  in  hand  to  work  for  the  glorious 
victory  of  human  freedom. 


Message  to  People  of  Captive  Nations 
Dear  friends  behind  the  Iron  Curtain: 
We  presumed  that  you  have  heard  the 
news  of  two  great  events  that  occurred  this 
year  concerning  the  Iron  Curtain  people's 
filght  toward  freedom.  One  was  the  defection 
of  Mrs.  Svetlana  AlUluyeva,  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Soviet  dictator  Stalin,  who  has 
deserted  her  fatherland  under  slavery  and 
evils  to  choose  a  new  life  in  freedom.  The 
other  was  the  defection  of  Mr.  Ma  Sze-tsung, 
a  renowned  Chinese  pianist,  who  has  risked 
untold  hardships  to  escape  Chinese  Com- 
munist tyranny  and  "Red  Guard"  persecu- 
tion. And  now  he  and  his  family  are  living 
In  a  land  of  freedom  and  happiness. 

These  two  pwrsons  represented  but  the  most 
significant  examples  of  millions  of  cases  of 
the  exodus  to  freedom  against  Communist 
tyranny.  This  shows  that  no  one,  be  she  or  he 
a  daughter  of  Stalin  or  an  aloof  musician 
and  be  she  or  he  hailing  from  West  or  East, 
could  ever  tolerate  for  long  Communist  en- 
slavement and  persecution  that  are  imposed 
on  man's  mind  and  body.  They  are  the  fortu- 
nate ones  who  have  regained  freedom.  They 
rem^lnd  us  of  you,  numbering  no  less  than  1 
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billion,  who  are  still  unfortimatcly  leading  a 
blighted  hellish  life  In  slavery.  Therefore  we 
feel  that  we  owe  you  a  sacred  duty  to  sup- 
port your  struggle  for  freedom. 

Nevertheless  you  are  masters  of  your  own 
destiny.  The  freedom  flight  is  a  way  out  for 
Individual  persons,  but  collective  resistance 
against  slavery  can  be  a  way  out  for  all  of 
you.  What  proves  far  more  Important  Is  the 
liberation  of  all.  not  the  salvation  of  a  few. 
In  tills  connection,  we  wish  to  pay  our  sol- 
emn respect  to  the  freedom-flghters  who 
have  been  working  relentlessly  for  the  liber- 
ation movement  in  Poland.  Hungary.  Czech- 
oslovakia, and  Romania.  Thanlts  to  their 
endeavors  and  sacrifices,  the  force  of  slavery 
has  been  compelled  to  retreat  and  collapse. 
thus  creating  es-sentlal  conditions  for  the 
tearing  down  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  Now  that 
the  die  is  cast,  the  triumph  of  freedom  ha.s 
become  irresistible! 

In  recent  years,  the  United  States  has 
sponsored  the  movement  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  for  the  purpose  of  rallying  all  forces 
of  freedom  for  a  common  struggle  In  the 
right  direction.  In  response  to  this  move- 
ment, we  people  from  all  wallts  of  life  In 
the  Kepubllc  of  China  held  on  today's  date 
an  enthusiastic  mass  rally  We  wish  to  reiter- 
ate our  faith  and  our  determination  aJid 
Joining  hands  with  you  to  fight  for  the 
victory  of  freedom.  In  particular  we  want  to 
extend  to  you  sincere  regards  from  the  mili- 
tary and  civilian  people  In  the  Republic  of 
China. 

(Prom  the  mass  rally  in  the  Republic  of 
China  to  support  the  Iron  Curtain  people 
struggle  for  freedom.: 


Jui-T  32.  1967. 
Ui3  Excellencies  Chief  of  State  Nguyen  Van 
Thieu  and  Premier  Sguyen  Cao  Ky,  the 
Armed  Forces  and  the  People  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam: 
At  a  time  when  the  war  front  In  Vietnam 
has  turned  increasingly  favorable  to  you. 
the  Vietnamese  Communists,  goaded  and 
aided  by  Chinese  and  Russian  Communists 
with  their  Increased  support,  have  spurned 
successive  offers  for  peace  negotiations  and 
persisted  in  subveralvs  maneuvers  to  expand 
Communist  Influence.  But  Your  Excellencies 
have  undertaken  to  lead  the  Vietnamese 
military  force  and  people  in  giving  many 
a  fatal  blow  on  the  enemy  and  thus  thwart- 
ing the  Communist  thrust.  In  the  meantime. 
you  have  also  strengthened  unity  on  the 
home  front  by  promulgating  a  democratic 
constitution  and  making  preparations  for  a 
national  election  The  undaunted  spirit  you 
have  demonstrated  In  the  struggle  to  protect 
your  national  independence  and  Integrity 
and  to  maintain  liberty  and  justice  has  won 
our  profound  admiration.  We  hereby  wish 
to  pledge  our  full  suppwrt  to  your  esteemed 
country  so  as  to  win  a  common  victory  at 
an  early  date. 

In  response  to  the  U.S. -sponsored  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  in  1967,  we  jjeople  from 
all  walks  of  life  in  the  Republic  of  China 
have  held  a  mammoth  rally  in  Taipei  on  July 
22.  1987.  We  appeal  to  the  U.S.  government 
for  the  adoption  of  a  resolute  strategy  to 
achieve  a  total  defeat  of  the  Vietnamese 
Conununlsts  In  order  to  win  the  war.  We  also 
have  appealed  to  the  free  world  as  a  whole 
for  even  more  p>osltlve  and  effective  actions 
to  provide  assistance  to  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam. 

Herewith  Is  a  reiteration  of  the  determina- 
tion that  we  people  in  the  Republic  of  China 
have  constantly  possessed  to  fight  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  the  people  of  your  country 
In  a  common  struggle.  May  we  wish  your 
country  success  In  the  forthcoming  national 
election  and  In  winning  the  war  of  resistance 
agmlst  Communism  at  the  earliest  moment. 
CAPrmt  Nations  Rai,lt  in  T*n»xi. 


Address   bt   Basil  L.  Whiteneb.  Membeb  of 

Congress,  IOth  District,  North  Carolina, 

to  the  c.\ptive  n.^tio.vs  week  rally,  july 

22,     1967,     Taipei.     Taiwan.     Repcblic    or 

China 

I  am  honored  to  be  In  Taipei  today  and 
to  have  the  privilege  of  participating  In 
another  of  the  historic  Captive  Nations  mass 
rallies.  The  efforts  of  the  Republic  of  China 
to  give  deserved  recognition  to  the  great  Im- 
portance of  Captive  Nations  Week  have  been 
an   Inspiration   to  free  people  everywhere 

Chairman  Ku  Ls  well  known  to  my  col- 
lea^ies  In  the  United  States  Congress.  He 
has  done  much  to  bring  together  the  people 
of  your  country  and  mine  In  carrying  out 
these  Important  observances. 

Since  President  Elsenhower  nrst  pro- 
claimed Captive  Nations  Week  in  1959,  It  has 
been  observed  every  year  throughout  the 
United  States  Pr<x:lamatlou.s  were  Issued 
last  year  by  officials  In  scores  of  cities  and 
towns  In  my  country  calling  upon  our  people 
to  participate  In  Captive  Nations  Week. 

The  fact  that  the  people  of  America  Join 
the  citizens  of  your  country  In  celebrating 
this  eventful  week  Is  conclusive  evidence 
of  a  common  determination  that  has  char- 
acterized our  relationship  over  such  a  long 
period.  As  we  Join  together  each  year  In  these 
observances  we  are  bound  closer  in  the  cause 
of  freedom  for  all  people 

I  am  privileged  to  represent  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  a  portion  of  the 
people  of  .\merica  -more  than  400,000  per- 
sons In  seven  counties  of  the  highly  progres- 
sive State  of  North  Carolina  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  fine  citizens  of  my  home  state  fully 
support  the  spirit  of  Captive  Nations  Week. 
As  the  descendants  of  the  pioneers  who  gave 
American  freedom  its  first  expression,  they 
appreciate  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom. 

Many  of  the  brave  sons  of  North  Carolina 
are  In  the  Jungles  and  hills  of  South  Viet 
Nam  today.  Led  by  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished Carolinians,  General  William  C. 
Westmoreland,  they  are  manning  the  ram- 
parts of  freedom  to  prevent  the  enslavement 
of  a  courageous  people 

In  Viet  Nam  the  Free  World's  determina- 
tion to  resist  aggression  and  to  miike  possi- 
ble the  building  of'a  healthy  and  free  society 
is  being  tested.  The  sons  of  North  Carolina 
are  proud  to  be  In  Viet  N.im  They,  and  the 
young  men  from  other  areas  of  our  nation 
and  In  other  free  lands,  recognize  the  truth 
of  what  your  great  President,  Hl.s  E.xcellency 
Chiang  kal-shek.  .said  last  year  to  this  rally. 
They  agree  with  his  noble  statement  that 
"to  combat  slavery  In  the  name  of  freedom 
conforms  to  the  most  b.islc  requirement  of 
humanity  and  the  strongest  aspiration  of 
mankind." 

Some  of  tho^e  who  have  recently  escaped 
the  tyranny  of  communism  on  the  mainland 
of  China  have  brought  the  message  of  com- 
munist ei.slavemeiit  to  us  in  a  very  vivid 
manner  Almost  without  exception,  they 
have  pointed  out  that  conimunl.st  cruelty 
and  Insanity  made  them  fugitives  from  their 
own  homeland. 

They  have  told  us  of  the  e.Tects  upon  their 
dally  lives  of  the  terror  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  the  Red  Guards  and  the  oppressors  of 
freedom  who  wear  tlie  communist  mantle. 
Their  experiences  Illustrate  and  dramatize 
the  perversity  of  an  Ideology  that  seeks  to 
strengthen  a  society  by  robbing  it.-i  citizens 
of  freedom  and  dignity  as  individuals. 

Your  distinguished  Vice  President  told  this 
rally  last  year  "We  have  full  confidence  in 
the  bright  future  of  free  men  On  the  basis 
of  this  faith  of  ours,  we  offer  cooperation  to 
all  peoples  for  freedom  Let  us  join  together 
in  this  noble  ta.sk  and  make  all  possible  ef- 
forts to  secure  for  all  men  their  inalienable 
right  of  liberty" 

This  year  Vice  President  Yen  on  his  visit 
to   our   country    approximately    two   months 


ago  spoke  again— to  our  President,  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  to  the  American  press 
and  people — of  your  great  Republic's  strong 
determination,  under  the  dynamic  leader- 
ship of  President  Chiang,  to  work  with  free 
peoples  throughout  the  free  world  to  achieve 
these  noble  ends. 

Vice  President  Yen  readily  found  In  the 
United  States  great  admiration  for  what  you 
have  accomplished  in  the  Republic  of  China 
and  for  the  contributions  you  are  making  to 
the  important  task  of  strengthening  the 
world's  free  societies.  I  feel  confident  he 
found  that  Americans  are  determined  to 
honor  our  commitments  to  our  friends 
throughout   the   world. 

This  determination  has  been  proclaimed  by 
American  Presidents  of  iroth  political  parties 
In  recent  years 

Fourteen  years  ago — six  years  before  he 
Issued  the  first  Captive  Nations  Week  proc- 
lamation— President  Elsenhower  told  the 
American  people  In  his  first  inaugural  ad- 
dre.ss. 

"Realizing  that  common  sense  and  com- 
mon decency  alike  dictate  the  futility  of 
appeasement,  we  sh.iU  never  try  to  placate  an 
aggressor  by  the  false  and  wicked  bargain 
of  trading  honor  for  security  Americans,  in- 
deed all  free  men,  remember  that  In  the  final 
choice  a  soldier's  pack  is  not  so  heavy  a  bur- 
den as  a  prisoner's  chains." 

In  his  Inaugnr.il  address  eight  years  later 
the  late  President  Kennedy  proclaimed: 

"Let  every  nation  know,  whether  it  wishes 
us  well  or  HI,  that  we  shall  pay  any  price, 
bear  any  burden,  meet  any  h.Trdship,  sup- 
port any  friend,  oppose  any  foe  to  a^>sure  the 
survival  and  the  success  of  liberty." 

And  last  year,  in  a  ringing  speech  at  Free- 
dom House  In  New  York,  President  Johnson 
promised: 

"We  will  build  freedom  while  we  fight  and 
we  win  seek  peace  every  day  by  every  honor- 
able means  But  we  will  persevere  along  the 
high  hard  road  of  freedom." 

The  testimony  of  Captive  Nations  Week— 
and  the  spirit  of  this  rally  today— Is  that  we 
win  persevere  In  the  cause  of  freedom  As 
long  as  one  man  Is  fettered  none  of  us  is 
truly  free. 

Let  us  then  re.solve  to  rededlcate  ourselves 
at  this  critical  period  In  history  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  justice  for  people  every- 
where. For  the  sake  of  the  victims  of  despot- 
Ism  and  for  all  those  who  sacrifice  In  war  and 
peace  to  strike  the  chains  of  slavery,  let  us 
hold  high  the  torch  of  hope  for  a  brighter 
day  for  all  mankind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  impressed  by  the 
dedication  of  our  free  Chinese  friends  to 
the  cause  of  the  iire.'-prvation  of  liberty 
throughout  the  world.  Their  zeal  is 
worthy  of  the  support  of  all  people  of 
America  and  throuKliout  tlie  world  who 
are  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  e.xpress  to  our 
distinguished  US.  Ambassador,  Walter 
P.  McConaughy,  and  those  who  work 
with  him  in  our  Emba.ssy  in  Taiwan  my 
heartfelt  gratitude  for  their  warm  re- 
ception and  cooperative  attitude  during 
my  visit  to  the  Republic  of  China.  In  my 
Judgment  Ambassador  McConaughy  and 
his  colleagues  on  our  Embassy  staff  are 
greatly  contributing  to  the  good  rela- 
tions which  exist  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  China.  Their 
many  contributions  to  the  effort  which 
I  wa.s  privileged  to  make  on  this  occa- 
sion far  exceeded  any  reasonable  re- 
quirement that  one  could  place  upon 
them  I  expre.ss  to  them  and  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  my  appreciation  for 
the.se  many  acts  of  helpfulness. 

I  also  would  like  to  avail  myself  of 
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this  opportunity  to  express  my  deep  ap- 
preciation to  the  President  and  Madame 
Chiang  Kai-shek  for  the  warmth  of  their 
reception  at  a  luncheon  which  I  had  with 
them  and  Dr.  Fredrick  Chien  of  the 
North  American  Department  of  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Republic  of 
China.  This  was  a  highlight  of  my  visit 
to  Taiwan,  and  I  shall  always  remember 
tiie  opportunity  that  I  had  to  again  meet 
with  these  outstanding  world  leaders. 

The  leaders  of  every  branch  of  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China, 
particularly  Vice  President  C.  K.  Yen, 
gave  generously  of  their  time  and  hospi- 
tality during  the  few  days  that  I  was 
privileged  to  be  in  their  country.  The 
conferences  and  briefings  which  I  had 
with  them  are  of  inestimable  value  In 
bringing  about  a  greater  understanding 
of  some  of  the  ijroblems  being  con- 
fronted by  the  free  people  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  and  Southeast  Asia.  The 
information  which  they  so  freely  gave 
was  extremely  educational,  and  I  know 
that  it  will  be  of  great  value  as  I  seek  to 
serve  the  people  of  my  own  district  and 
of  our  great  country  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

I  salute  our  friends  in  free  China  for 
the  efforts  that  they  are  making  in  the 
cause  of  freedom.  Their  work  is  most  im- 
pressive. It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the 
results  which  they  •will  eventually  obtain 
will  be  equally  impressive. 


WHILE    WE    FIDDLE,    A   NATION 
BURNS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  IMr.  Fuqua]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
beginning  of  time,  man  has  sought  a  form 
of  government  that  would  allow  the 
greatest  possible  freedom  for  the  indi- 
ridual — the  greatest  opportunity  for  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

The  United  States  has  suffered 
through  wars,  depressions,  poverty,  ig- 
norance, and  want.  Its  people  have  never 
ceased  in  their  quest  for  our  ageless 
dream. 

Today  we  are  caught  up  in  a  civil  strife 
without  equal  since  the  Civil  War. 

Abraham  Lincoln  told  us  that  we  could 
not  exist  half  slave  and  half  free.  Since 
that  terrible  conflict,  we  have  moved 
from  an  agrarian  to  an  industrial  society, 
from  a  rural  to  an  urban  nation. 

These  changes  have  brought  problems. 
These  problems  stagger  the  imagination 
and  I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  I 
do  not  have  all  of  the  answers,  I  do  know, 
however,  that  these  problems  will  never 
be  solved  through  hatred,  violence,  mur- 
der, looting,  burnings,  and  pillage. 

Lincoln  said  something  that  seems  ap- 
propriate at  this  time. 

Whenever  the  vicious  portion  of  poptila- 
hon  shall  be  permitted  to  gather  .  .  .  and 
burn  churches,  ravage  and  rob  provision 
stores,  throw  printing  presses  Into  rivers. 
shoot  editors,  and  hand  and  burn  obnoxious 
person.s  at  plo;usure,  and  with  Impunity;  de- 
pend on  it,  this  Government  cannot  Itxst. 

Events  in  the  past  weeks,  more  to  the 
point  the  past  several  summers,  lead  us 
to  wonder  if  this  Government  can  long 


endure  the  stresses  £uid  strains  of  the 
times. 

We  are  shocked  when  we  see  tanks  in 
American  streets — machinegurming  at 
snipers  in  apartment  buildings. 

Snipers  on  the  streets  of  the  United 
States.  It  just  cannot  happen. 

The  tragedy  is  that  it  has  happened, 
and  unless  there  is  a  drastic  change  in 
our  attitude  it  will  happen  again — and 
more  viciously. 

Over  30  cities  in  this  Nation  have  now 
suffered  the  blistering  heat  of  rioting 
and  violence  in  1967. 

Each  succeeding  summer  has  seen  an 
increase  in  violence  and  disorder.  Per- 
haps the  day  is  not  far  off  when  this  will 
become  a  year-roimd  sport. 

H.  Rap  Brown,  SNCC  chairman,  the 
initials  obviously  being  those  identifying 
"Slobs  Now  Causing  Chaos,"  has  these 
brilliant  words  for  America  Wednesday: 

I  consider  myself  neither  morally  nor 
legally  bound  to  obey  laws  made  by  a  body 
In  which  I  have  no  representation.  We  stand 
on  the  eve  of  the  black  revolution,  masses 
of  our  people  are  on  the  move,  fighting  the 
enemy  tit  for  tat,  responding  to  counter  rev- 
olutionary violence  with  revolutionary  vio- 
lence, an  eye  for  an  eye.  a  tooth  for  a  tooth, 
and  a  life  for  a  life.  These  rebellions  are  but 
a  dress  rehearsal  for  the  real  revolution. 

This  is  the  person  who  said: 

Get  your  guns  ...  If  America  don't  come 
around,  we  got  to  burn  It  down. 

Another  sage  of  our  times,  Stokely 
Carmichael,  is  reported  to  have  said  in 
Cuba: 

In  Newark  we  applied  war  tactics  of  the 
guerrillas.  We  are  preparing  groups  of  urban 
guerrillas  for  our  defense  in  the  cities.  The 
price  of  these  rebellions  is  a  high  price  that 
one  must  pay.  The  fight  is  not  going  to  be  a 
simple  street  meeting.  It  is  going  to  be  a 
fight  to  the  death. 

Here  in  Congress,  we  hear  and  see 
speech  after  speech  that  there  Is  new- 
concern. 

I  support  the  action  of  those  calling 
for  a  congressional  investigation.  I  think 
it  is  long  overdue.  However,  If  all  we  are 
going  to  hear  when  It  is  done  is  that 
there  must  be  a  massive  infusion  of  Fed- 
eral funds  and  that  we  are  going  to  have 
violence  if  we  do  not  pay  tribute,  then  it 
will  be  a  waste  of  time. 

One  thing  that  any  investigation 
should  take  into  very  careful  considera- 
tion is  the  method  being  used  to  finance 
the  travels  of  men  like  Carmichael  and 
Brown.  I  suspect  that  there  are  ver>- 
serious  ramifications  to  be  drawn  from 
such  a  study. 

Someone,  or  something,  supports  their 
activity.  They  seem  to  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  gaining  fimds  to  travel  from 
city  to  city,  inciting  violence  and  hatred. 

Yet,  like  an  iceberg,  those  whose  names 
appear  In  the  papers  are  but  the  visible 
part  of  a  niunber  of  such  conspirators. 
Their  goal  is  to  see  their  Nation  destroyed 
and  replaced  with  a  Marxist  dictator- 
ship. The  words  of  Mao  Tse-tung  and 
not  Lincoln,  the  hammer  and  sickle  and 
not  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  dictatorship 
and  not  freedom — this  is  their  real  credo. 

It  is  time  to  stop  comparing  civil  rights 
and  rioting. 

It  is  disgusting  to  excuse  murder,  loot- 
ing, and  burning  because  of  a  slum  area. 


Most  important,  this  is  not  a  Negro  re- 
bellion. Those  who  have  been  hurt  the 
most,  those  who  have  suffered  the  most, 
have  been  the  Negroes  in  the  area  of  riot- 
ing. 

They  have  had  their  homes  burned 
down,  their  businesses  burned,  their 
property  destroyed.  Riot  is  colorblind. 

Witness  the  reports  in  the  news  media 
of  the  intemperate  and  inflammatory 
statements  of  the  criminal  insurrection- 
ists. It  is  carried  on  the  front  pages  in 
bold  headlines. 

But  the  Negro  leaders  who  plead  and 
work  to  preserve  law  and  order  are  given 
short  notice.  Yet,  in  truth,  it  is  they  that 
speak  the  hopes  and  the  aspirations  of 
the  overwhelming  number  of  their  peo- 
ple. 

Those  participating  are  nothing  more 
than  criminals  and  hoodlums. 

I  saw  a  television  news  report  the  other 
night  where  a  young  Negro  soldier  had 
returned  home  from  Vietnam,  only  to  see 
his  home  burned  to  the  ground.  He  and 
his  mother  knew  not  where  they  would 
lay  their  heads  that  night. 

Americans  are  entitled  to  be  safe  in 
their  homes.  They  are  entitled  to  have 
their  property  protected,  and  they  are 
entitled  to  be  safe  in  their  homes  and 
on  American  streets. 

A  paragraph  in  a  recent  issue  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  said  this : 

Negro  militants  are  reported  to  be  view- 
ing riots  as  counterpart  to  labor-union 
strikes — with  the  use  of  force  and  force 
power  to  gain  rewards.  Payoffs  to  rioters  by 
the  Government  are  starting  to  be  taken  as 
encouragement  to  that  view. 

How  many  times  times  have  we  been 
castigated  in  the  Congress  with  state- 
ments that  we  must  pass  a  certain  bill 
or  face  a  riot. 

This  is  no  way  to  solve  a  problem.  This 
is  no  way  to  legislate. 

Legislation  should  be  based  on  whether 
it  is  good  or  not.  We  should  not  be 
threatened  with  violence  into  passing 
any  bill. 

The  President  put  it  blimtly  the  other 
evening. 

We  will  not  tolerate  lawlessness.  We 
will  not  endure  violence.  It  matters  not 
by  whom  it  is  done  or  under  what  slogan 
or  barmer.  It  will  not  be  tolerated.  This 
Nation  will  do  whatever  is  necessary  to 
suppress  and  to  punish  those  who  engage 
in  it. 

He  also  said : 

Pillage,  looting,  murder,  and  arson,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  civil  rights.  They  are 
criminal  conduct. 

That  puts  the  issue  in  perspective. 

We  need  law  and  order  and  not  excuses 
for  those  who  have  participated.  These 
riots  are  led  by  a  small  minority  of 
criminals  who  either  want  something  for 
nothing,  or  to  destroy  this  Nation. 

There  are  some  reasons  that  we  seldom 
hear  much  about  when  we  hear  floods  of 
apology  and  forgiveness  for  those  who 
riot. 

The  first  is  the  fact  that  one  success- 
ful riot  leads  to  another.  Had  we  stopped 
the  first,  perhaps  we  would  not  have  had 
the  second.  Firm  action  at  the  outset 
would  have  saved  many  lives  and  millions 
in  property. 

A  second  has  been  a  series  of  court  de- 
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cislons  that  show  concern  for  the  crimi- 
nal, but  seldom  for  society.  They  are  so 
caught  up  in  socioloeiy  and  rhetoric,  that 
they  pay  scarce  attention  to  precedent 
and  the  intent  of  the  lawmaking  branch 
of  Government.  The  rights  of  the  victims 
of  crime  are  glossed  over. 

A  third  Is  the  lack  of  respect  for  law 
and  order.  Here  is  one  area  where  the 
entire  Nation  has  been  derelict  Instead 
of  the  friendly  cop  on  the  beat  image,  the 
policeman  is  often  considered  the  enemy 

For  a  law  ofiBcial  to  be  effective,  he  must 
have  respect.  But  these  very  same  law 
officers  lose  their  patience  as  they  arrest 
murderers,  rapists,  and  criminals  of  every 
variety,  only  to  see  them  released  time 
and  again  to  repeat  the  very  same  crime. 

I  feel  sick  in  the  stomach  for  the  tens 
of  thousands  who  live  In  the  riot-torn 
areas.  They  could  not  halt  the  destruc- 
tion and  their  lives  were  in  mortal 
danger.  Yet.  those  who  could  have  come 
to  their  rescue,  apologized  and  allowed 
the  first  sparks  of  disorder  to  become 
roaring  Infernos. 

America  is  frightened  today. 

We  know  not  where  this  will  strike 
next.  We  know  not  which  city  will  erupt 
Into  flames  ne.xt.  We  know  not  what  child 
will  be  killed  or  whose  home  will  be 
burned  In  a  senseless  rampage  of  vio- 
lence. 

There  are  those  who  profit.  The  Com- 
munists, masters  of  godlessness  and  dic- 
tatorship, reap  a  grand  reward. 

The  entire  fabric  of  international  com- 
munism leaps  with  Joy  as  they  view  the 
fruits  of  their  labors  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  they  have  been  involved 
Just  as  much  as  humanly  possible  in  stir- 
ring up  racial  strife  in  this  Nation. 

Because  of  the  activities  of  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  Negro  commu- 
nity there  Is  fear  on  the  part  of  both 
races.  Social  progress  stops  In  an  era  of 
terror  and  destruction. 

We  must  first  have  law  and  order  be- 
fore this  Nation  can  move  forward. 

The  pleas  and  the  statements  of  the 
real  men  of  integrity  in  the  Negro  com- 
munity go  unheard  in  the  storm  of  pub- 
licity of  swine  who  .scream,  "burn.  loot. 
and  kill." 

To  make  a  point.  I  would  like  to  quote 
you  Just  a  part  of  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  25 

The  Detroit  riot  la  the  greatest  tragedy  of 
all  the  long  succession  of  Negro  ghetto  out- 
bursta.  In  other  cities  it  has  been  poeslble  to 
■eek  causes  in  the  ineptitude  of  govern- 
ments, the  hoatUlty  of  employers  and  unions, 
the  destitution  of  '.he  slums  people  But 
Detroit  Is  different 

For  years  Detroit  has  been  the  American 
model  of  Intelligence  and  political  courage 
applied  to  the  governance  of  a  huge  indus- 
trial city.  Mayor  CavanH(<h  has  gone  further. 
over  a  longer  period  of  years,  to  respond  to  the 
people  of  the  slums  than  any  other  blg-clty 
mayor:  and  now  Mr  Cavanagh  is  doubtless 
destroyed  as  a  political  leader  Detroit's 
girted  young  Congressman  Conyers.  one  of 
six  Negroes  In  the  House  was  booed  and 
pelted  by  the  crowd 

Detroit's  poverty  program  has  been  repeat- 
edly cited  as  the  most  effective  In  the  United 
States.  Its  police  force  is  considered  a  model 
of  temperate  restraint.  Its  inner  city  schools 
are  one  of  the  country's  leading  examples  of 
forceful  reform  In  education.  The  United  Au- 
tomobile Workers  have  done  more  for  racial 
equality  than  any  other  union  in  the  history 


of  American  labor,  and  they  h;ive  been  met 
wuh  the  ste.idy  cooperation  of  the  automo- 
bile manulacture.-s.  Whatever  the  depriva- 
tions of  Detroit  tlicre  Is  no  shortage  of  well- 
paid  Industrial  Jobs  free  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion The  city  of  Detroit  was  badly  shocked 
by  Its  fearful  race  riot  In  1943  Over  the  past 
decade  there  h.is  be°n  no  other  large  Ameri- 
can city  In  which  government  business  and 
labor  have  devoted  as  much  skill  and  effort 
to  the  cause  of  the  Negro  and  the  poor. 

The  paper  went  on  to  state  that  the 
sources  of  these  riots  lie  beyond  any 
easy  explanation  In  the  social  and 
economic  statistics. 

Certainly  there  Is  much  that  needs 
to  be  done  In  the  public  and  the  private 
sector  to  relieve  poverty,  hunger,  and 
dis^-ase.  We  have  different  vie- .s  as  to 
how  this  can  be  accomplished 

But  being  poor,  of  any  religion,  or  any 
race.  Is  no  excuse  for  rioting. 

When  we  have  the  right  to  engage  in 
violence,  to  decide  what  laws  we  will 
abide  by  and  those  we  will  ignore,  we  no 
longer  have  a  government,  but  we  have 
anarchy. 

We  are  facing  a  breakdown  In  law 
and  order. 

With  it  comes  a  disintegration  of  our 
moral  fiber. 

With  this  plague  comes  destruction 
and  violence. 

With  this  horror  comes  death  and 
destruction. 

Terror  stalks  our  land. 

Those  who  participate  in  these  riots 
are  virtually  destroying  our  Nation  and 
the  freedoms  that  have  been  won  by  each 
succeeding  generation  with  their  blood, 
sweat,  and  tears. 

There  seems  to  be  a  hesitancy  on  the 
part  of  many  officials  to  use  their  law- 
enforcement  powers  to  meet  these 
threats 

Riots  are  pure  and  simpl;  uncontrolled 
force,  and  they  must  be  met  with  greater 
force.  As  a  fire  burns  more  brilliantly  as 
fuel  Ls  heaped  upon  its  flames,  so  does 
a  riot  increase  in  violence  as  It  is  al- 
lowed to  grow 

It  is  my  opinion  that  we  do  not  need 
new  laws,  rather  we  need  to  enforce  the 
laws  that  are  presently  on  the  books. 
When  rioting  breaks  out,  we  need  to 
send  In  the  police  with  such  force  as  is 
neces.sarj'.  and  to  immediately  back  them 
with  the  National  Guard.  We  should  not 
hesitate  to  use  Federal  troops. 

We  would  not  do  so  to  wantonly  kill 
and  maim,  but  rather  to  protect  Ameri- 
can citizens  In  these  areas — to  protect 
their  homes  and  busines.ses  Those  who 
instigate  riots  should  be  ferreted  out,  and 
our  laws  would  provide  just  punishment 
for  their  crimes  against  humanity 

An  Investigation  without  a  determina- 
tion that  we  are  going  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge with  all  the  power  necessary  is  a 
farce  I  think  we  need  to  take  a  long  and 
hard  look  at  these  riots  and  their  cause, 
but  we  need  to  bring  law  and  order  to 
this  land,  whether  these  Investigations 
are  held  or  not. 

There  are  doubtlessly  new  laws  that 
we  need  to  enact  to  preserve  law  and 
order,  but  If  we  are  not  going  to  enforce 
those  laws  on  the  books  now.  then  we 
make  a  mockery  of  the  lawmaking 
process. 

I  would  add  my  condemnation  to  the 


unthinking  and  perverted  views  of  those 
in  the  judiciary  who  live  in  an  ivory 
tower  with  great  and  noble  thought, 
while  the  world  burns  at  their  feet.  Rap- 
ists, murderers,  looters,  and  other  crim- 
inals must  be  called  on  to  account  for 
their  crimes. 

Loosing  them  on  society  through  tech- 
nicalities oiily  increases  the  growing 
problem  of  law  officials — and  leads  to 
disrespect  for  the  law. 

America  today  is  a  nation  In  crisis. 

No  platitudes  will  sufifice. 

We  must  meet  this  crisis  with  deter- 
mination. We  must  meet  force  with  force. 

We  must  not  be  deluded  by  tho&e  who 
would  tell  us  that  20  million  Negroes  are 
in  agreement  with  what  is  really  a  small 
minority  that  has  no  respect  for  law  and 
for  human  dignity.  This  is  no  racial 
question,  and  this  Nation  needs  to  realize 
that  it  Is  our  Negro  citizens  who  are  suf- 
fering the  most. 

They  want  action  taken.  They  deserve 
It. 

Every  American  has  the  right  to  feel 
free  and  secure  in  his  home. 

The  horror  of  snipers  firing,  firemen 
shot  down  as  they  attempt  to  put  out 
flames,  policemen  stomped  to  death  and 
gunned  down,  buildings  burning,  stores 
looted — this  cannot  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. 

No,  Rap  Brown,  you  are  not  going  to 
see  this  country  burned  down.  No,  Stoke- 
ly  Carmichael.  there  is  not  going  to  be 
a  fight  to  the  death  between  the  races  in 
America.  What  we  are  going  to  do  i.s 
establish  law  and  order  and  to  place 
those  who  think  they  can  violate  the  law 
under  arrest  and  see  that  they  pay  the 
penalty  for  their  crimes. 

I  call  on  the  President  to  match  his 
words  with  action.  I  call  on  every  Gover- 
nor in  the  land  to  take  whatever  action 
is  necessary  to  preserve  law  and  order. 

Let  those  of  us  in  Congress  detennine 
that  law  and  order  Is  going  to  be  pre- 
served, and  let  us  take  whatever  action 
is  necessarj'  to  see  that  this  is  done. 


THE  HOUSE  SHOULD  ESTABLISH 
COMMITTEE  OUTLAWING  POLITI- 
CAL SINECURES 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  sind 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  somewhere 
along  the  line  Congress  has  been  delin- 
quent In  failing  to  note  that  the  decreased 
workload  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  does  not  justify  $26,000 
salaries  for  Its  five  members.  While  I  do 
not  challenge  the  importance  of  that  or 
any  other  particular  office  at  this  time,  I 
nonetheless  believe  that  the  situation 
calls  for  a  review  of  the  necessity,  work- 
load, and  pay  scale  of  every  Federal 
board  and  commission  to  determine 
whether  full-time  employees  are  actually 
necessary. 

In  every  case,  compensation  should  be 
limited  to  time  on  the  Job.  Many  positions 
of  Importance  may  be  found  to  require  so 
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little  attention  that  responsible  oflQcials 
could  serve  at  per  diem  rates;  there  is 
no  question  but  that  we  can  obtain 
enough  dedicated  citizens  to  volunteer,  if 
necessary,  and  qualify  for  these  positions. 

An  investigation  Is  likely  to  disclose 
groups  other  than  the  SACB  where  some 
cost  cutting  can  be  accomplished.  There 
may  be  more  than  a  few  instances  of 
exaggerated  salaries  among  the  50 
boards,  59  conunisslons,  and  13  councils 
listed  in  the  Congressional  Directory. 

Put  your  finger  on  these  lists  and  you 
are  likely  to  hit  upon  an  organization 
like  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  or  other  rec- 
ognized ofiBce  which  is  constantly  under 
the  public  spotlight.  Or  you  may  come 
up  with  a  commission  whose  oflBclals  are 
Members  of  Congress  and  other  Govern- 
ment oCBclals  serving  In  dual  capacities 
without  additional  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

Yet  is  anyone  certain  that  there  are 
not  others  with  sinecures  that  should 
either  be  eliminated  or  which  can  be 
reduced  In  operating  expenses?  What, 
for  Instance,  are  the  functions  and  pay- 
rolls of  such  lesser  known  oflBces  as  the 
International  Boundary  Commission, 
United  States  and  Canada?  It  attracted 
my  eye  because  I  am  not  at  all  familiar 
with  its  operations.  In  all  probability,  the 
Commissioner  has  a  full-time  Job  on  his 
hands;  If  he  does  not.  Congress  should 
know  about  It  and  act  accordingly. 

We  need  not  establish  another  agency 
to  pwlice  the  agencies.  Congress  can  do 
the  job  Itself  and,  if  it  is  the  pleasure  of 
Members,  may  set  up  in  the  House  a 
Committee  Outlawing  Political  Sine- 
cures— COPS. 


PRESIDENTS  ADDRESS  ON  CIVIL 
DISORDERS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
to  Include  the  address  of  the  President 
on  civil  disorders. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent In  his  address  to  the  Nation  on 
July  27  on  civil  disorders  was  a  major 
statement  of  policy  on  this  important 
and  pressing  matter.  More  than  that,  it 
expressed  the  resolve  of  this  Nation  that 
law  and  order  should  prevail,  and  It 
called  upon  Americans  of  all  races  and 
color  to  obey  the  law.  It  properly  asked 
for  respect  for  those  charged  with  the 
enforcement  of  law.  It  called  for  the  im- 
plementation of  programs  needed  to  root 
out  the  underlying  causes  of  civil  dis- 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  speech 
follows : 

PusiDENT's     Address    to    the    Nation     on 
Civil  Disorders 

My  fellow  Americans : 

We  have  endured  a  week  such  as  no  Nation 
should  live  through:  a  time  of  violence  and 
tragedy 

For  a  few  minutes  tonight,  I  want  to  talk 
about  that  tragedy — and  I  want  to  talk 
about  the  deeper  questions  It  raises  for  us 
all. 


I  am  tonight  appointing  a  special  Advisory 
Commission    on   CivU    Disorders. 

Governor  Otto  Kemer,  of  Illinois,  has 
agreed  to  serve  as  Chairman.  Mayor  John 
Lindsay,  of  New  York,  will  serve  as  Vice 
Chairman.  Its  other  members  will  Include 
Fred  R.  Harris,  Senator  from  Oklahoma; 
Edward  W.  Brooke,  United  States  Senator 
from  Massachusetts;  James  C.  Corman,  U.S. 
Representative  from  California,  22nd  Dis- 
trict, Los  Angeles;  WUliam  M.  McCulloch, 
the  U.S.  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Ohio,  the  4th  District;  I.  W.  Abel,  the 
President  of  the  United  Steel  Workers; 
Charles  B.  Thornton,  the  President,  Direc- 
tor and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Utton 
Industries,  Inc.;  Roy  Wllklns,  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  NAACP;  Katherine  Graham 
Peden,  the  Commissioner  of  Commerce  of  the 
State  of  Kentucky;  Herbert  Jenkins,  the 
Chief  of  Police,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

The  Commission  will  Investigate  the 
origins  of  the  recent  disorders  in  our  cities. 
It  will  make  recommendations — to  me,  to 
the  Congress,  to  the  State  Governors,  and  to 
the  Mayors — for  measures  to  prevent  or 
contain  such  disasters  In  the  future. 

In  their  work,  the  Commission  members 
will  have  access  to  the  facts  that  are  gathered 
by  Director  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  The  FBI  will  con- 
tinue to  exercise  Its  full  authority  to  in- 
vestigate these  riots.  In  accordance  with  my 
standing  instructions,  and  continue  to  search 
for  evidence  of  conspiracy. 

But  even  before  the  Commission  begins 
its  work;  and  even  before  all  the  evidence 
is  in,  there  are  some  things  that  we  can  tell 
about  the  outbreaks  at  this  summer. 

First — ^let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it— 
the  looting,  arson,  plunder  and  pillage  which 
have  occurred  are  not  part  of  a  civil  rights 
protest.  There  is  no  American  right  to  loot 
stores,  or  to  bum  buildings,  or  to  fire  rifles 
from  the  rooftops.  That  is  crime — and  crime 
must  be  dealt  with  forcefully,  and  swiftly, 
and  certainly — under  law. 

Innocent  people,  Negro  and  white,  have 
been  killed.  Damage  to  property — owned  by 
Negroes  and  whites — ^is  calamitous.  'Worst  of 
all,  fear  and  bitterness  which  have  been 
loosed  will  take  long  months  to  erase. 

The  criminals  who  committed  these  acts 
of  violence  against  the  people  deserve  to  be 
punished — and  they  must  be  punished.  Ex- 
planations may  be  offered,  but  nothing  can 
excuse  what  they  have  done. 

There  will  be  attempts  to  Interpret  the 
events  of  the  past  few  days.  But  when  vio- 
lence strikes,  then  those  In  public  responsi- 
bility have  an  immediate  and  a  very  dif- 
ferent Job:  not  to  analyze,  but  to  end  dis- 
order. 

That  they  must  seek  to  do  with  every 
means  at  their  command:  through  local 
police,  state  officials,  and — In  extraordinary 
circumstances  where  local  authorities  have 
stated  that  they  cannot  maintain  order  with 
their  own  resources — then  through  Federal 
power  that  we  have  limited  authority  to 
use. 

I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  issue  new  training  standards  for  riot  con- 
trol procedures  Immediately  to  National 
Guard  units  across  the  country.  Through  the 
Continental  Army  Commemd,  this  expanded 
training  will  begin  immediately.  The  Na- 
tional Guard  must  have  the  ability  to  re- 
spond effectively,  quickly,  and  appropriately, 
in  conditions  of  disorder  and  violence. 

Those  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
law  enforcement  should,  and  must,  be  re- 
spected by  all  of  our  people.  The  violence 
must  be  stopped:  quickly,  finally,  and  per- 
manently. 

It  would  compound  the  tragedy,  however. 
If  we  should  settle  for  order  that  le  imposed 
by  the  muzzle  of  a  gun. 

In  America,  we  seek  more  than  the  uneasy 
calm  of  martial  law.  We  seek  peace  based 
on  one  man's  respect  for  another  man — and 


upon  mutual  respect  for  law.  We  seek  a 
public  order  that  is  built  on  steady  progress 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  all  of  oiu-  people. 

Not  even  the  sternest  pwlice  action,  nor 
the  most  effective  Federal  Troops,  can  ever 
create  lasting  p)eace  in  our  cities. 

The  only  genuine,  long-range  solution  for 
what  has  happened  lies  in  an  attack — 
moimted  at  every  level — upKjn  the  conditions 
that  breed  despair  and  violence.  All  of  us 
know  what  those  conditions  are:  Ignorance, 
discrimination,  slimis,  pwverty,  disease,  not 
enough  jobs.  We  should  attack  these  con- 
ditions— not  because  we  are  frightened  by 
conflict,  but  because  we  are  fired  by  con- 
science. We  should  attacks  then^because 
there  Is  simply  no  other  way  to  achieve  a 
decent  and  orderly  society  in  America. 

In  the  past  three  and  a  half  years,  we  have 
directed  the  greatest  Governmental  effort  in 
all  of  our  American  history  at  these  ancient 
enemies.  The  roll  call  of  those  laws  reveals 
the  depth  of  our  concern:  The  Model  Cities 
Act.  The  Voters  Rights  Act.  The  Civil  Rights 
Act.  The  Rent  Supplement  Act.  Medicare  and 
Medicaid.  The  24  educational  bUls.  Head 
Start.  The  Job  Corps.  The  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps.  Teacher  Corps.  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training.  And  many,  many 
more  acts  too  numerous  to  mention  on  tele- 
vision tonight. 

We  will  continue  to  press  for  laws  which 
would  protect  our  citizens  from  violence: 
like  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act 
now  under  consideration  in  the  Congress  and 
the  Gun  Control  Act. 

Our  work  has  Just  begun.  Yet  there  are 
those  who  feel  that  even  this  beginning  is  too 
much.  There  are  those  who  would  have  us 
turn  back  even  now,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
Journey. 

Last  week  In  Congress,  a  small  but  im- 
portant plan  for  action  in  the  cities  was 
voted  down  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  members  of  that  body  rejected  my  re- 
quest for  $20  million  to  fight  the  pestilence 
of  rats — rats  which  prowl  in  dark  alleys  and 
tenements,  and  attack  thousands  of  city 
children.  The  passage  of  this  legislation 
would  have  meant  much  to  the  children  of 
the  slums.  A  strong  government  that  has 
spent  millions  to  protect  baby  calves  from 
worms  could  surely  afford  to  show  as  much 
concern  for  baby  boys  and  girls. 

There  are  some  tonight  who  feel  that  we 
cannot  afford  a  Model  Cities  program.  Ttxey 
reduced  my  request  for  funds  this  year  by 
two -thirds. 

There  are  some  who  feel  that  we  cannot 
afford  additional  good  teachers  for  the  chil- 
dren of  poverty  in  urban  areas.  Or  new 
efforts  to  house  those  who  are  most  In  need 
of  housing.  Or  to  aid  In  education  to  those 
who  need  to  read  and  write. 

Theirs  is  a  strange  system  of  bookkeeping. 

I  believe  we  should  be  counting  the  assets 
that  these  measures  can  bring  to  America : 
cities  richer  In  opportunity;  cities  more  full 
of  promise;  cities  of  order,  progress,  and 
happiness.  Instead,  some  are  counting  the 
seeds  of  bitterness. 

This  Is  not  a  time  for  angry  reaction.  It  Is 
a  time  for  action:  starting  with  legislative 
action  to  improve  the  life  In  our  cities.  The 
strength  and  promise  of  the  law  are  the 
surest  remedies  for  tragedy  In  the  streets. 

But  laws  are  only  one  answer.  Another 
answer  lies  In  the  way  our  people  will  re- 
spond to  these  disturbances. 

There  is  a  danger  that  the  worst  toll  of 
this  tragedy  will  be  counted  in  the  hearts 
of  Americans:  In  hatred,  in  Insecurity.  In 
heated  words  which  will  not  end  the  con- 
flict, but  prolong  it. 

So  let  us  acknowledge  the  tragedy;  but  let 
us  not  exaggerate  it. 

Let  us  look  about  tonight  Let  us  look  at 
ourselves.  We  will  see  these  things. 

Most  Americans,  Negro  and  white,  are 
leading  decent,  responsible  and  productive 
lives. 
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Moat  Americans.  Negro  and  white,  seek 
safety  In  their  neighborhoods  ajid  harmony 
with  their  neighbors. 

Nothing  can  destroy  good  wll!  more  than 
a  period  of  needless  strife  and  suspicion  be- 
tween the  races. 

Let  u»  condemn  the  violent  few  But  let 
us  remember  that  is  is  law-abiding  Negro 
families  who  have  really  .suffered  most  at 
the  bands  of  the  rioters.  It  Is  responsible 
Negro  citizens  who  hope  most  fervently — 
and  need  most  urgently — to  share  In  Amer- 
ica's growth  and  prosperity. 

This  Is  not  the  time  to  turn  away  from 
that  goal. 

To  reach  it  will  require  more  than  laws; 
more  than  dollars  It  wU:  take  renewed  dedi- 
cation and  understanding  :n  the  heart  of 
every  citizen. 

I  know  there  are  millions  of  men  and 
women  tonight  who  are  eager  to  heal  the 
wounds  that  we  have  .'iuffered;  who  want  t'> 
get  on  with  the  Job  of  teaching  and  working 
and  building  America 

In  that  spirit,  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
address.  I  will  sign  a  proclamation  calling 
for  a  day  of  prayer  m  our  Nation  through- 
out all  of  our  States.  On  this  Sunday,  July 
30,  I  urge  the  citizens  in  every  town,  every 
Pity,  aiid  every  home  m  this  Liind  to  go  into 
their  churche.s-  to  pray  for  order  and  recon- 
ciliation among  men. 

I  appeal  to  every  Governor,  every  Mayor. 
every  preacher  and  every  teacher  and  parent 
to  Join  and  give  leadership  In  this  National 
observance. 

This  spirit  of  dedication  cannot  be  limited 
to  our  public  leaders.  It  rmiBt  extend  to  every 
citizen  In  this  land.  And  the  man  who  speaks 
to  break  the  peace  miust  feel  the  powerful 
disapproval  of  all  of  his  neighbors. 

Tonight,  I  call  upon  every  American  to 
search  his  own  heart 

To  those  who  are  tempted  by  violence.  I 
would  say  this:  Think  again  Who  la  really 
the  loser  when  violence  oomes'^'  Whose  neigh- 
borhood Is  made  a  shambles?  Whose  life  Is 
threatened  mosf 

If  you  choose  to  tear  down  what  other 
hands  have  built. 

You  will  not  succeed; 

Tou  will  suffer  most  from  your  own  crimes; 

You  will  learn  that  there  are  no  victors  In 
the  aftermath  of   violence 

The  apostles  of  violence,  with  their  ugly 
drumbeat  of  hatred,  must  know  that  they 
are  now  beading  for  disaster.  And  every  man 
who  really  wants  progress  or  Justice  or  equal- 
ity must  stand  against  them  and  their  miser- 
able virus  of  hate. 

For  other  Americans,  especially  those  In 
positions  of  public  trust.  I  have  this  message : 

Yours  Is  the  duty  to  bring  about  a  peace- 
ful change  In  America.  If  your  response  to 
these  tragic  events  Is  only  "business  as 
usual" — you  Invite  not  only  disaster,  but  dis- 
honor. 

My  fellow  citizens,  let  us  go  about  our 
work.  Let  us  clear  the  streets  of  rubble  and 
quench  the  Dres  that  hatred  set.  Let  us  feed 
and  care  for  those  who  have  suffered  at  the 
rioter's  hands — but  let  there  be  no  bonus  or 
reward  or  salutes  for  those  who  have  inflicted 
that  suffering. 

Let  us  resolve  that  this  violence  Is  going  to 
stop  and  there  will  be  no  bonus  to  flow  from 
It.  We  can  stop  It.  We  must  stop  It.  We  will 
stop  It 

And  let  us  build  something  much  more 
lasting:  faith  between  man  and  man.  faith 
between  race  and  race.  Faith  In  each  other— 
and  faith  In  the  promise  of  beautiful 
America. 

Let  us  pray  for  the  day  when  mercy  and 
truth  are  met  together  rlghteousne.ss  and 
peace  have  kissed  each  other  "  Let  us  pray — 
and  let  us  work  for  better  Jobs  and  better 
housing  and  better  education  that  so  many 
millions  of  our  own  fell  iw  Americans  need  so 
much  tonight 

Let  us  then   act  In   the   Congress.    In   the 


city  halls,  and  in  every  community,  so  that 
this  great  land  of  ours  may  truly  be  "one 
Nation  under  God — with  liberty  and  Justice 
for  all." 

Goodnight  and  thank  you. 


in     safeguarding     the     balance-of-payments 
position  of  the  United  States. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  con.sent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Blanton.  for  Monday,  July  31, 
1967.  on  account  of  busine.ss  within  the 
Seventh  District  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Morton  >  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ger.ald  R.  Ford  I,  for  today,  and  re- 
mainder of  the  week,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior. 

Mr.  KupFERMAN  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford',  for  July  31.  and  for 
the  balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of 
official  business  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation. 

Mr.  Wyatt  '  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R  Ford',  for  today,  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial bu;ilnes.s 

Mr.  Fountain  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ALBERT' .  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECL\L  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  permission  to 
address  the  House.  foUowinc  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to; 

Mr.  Halpern  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bush'.  for  10  minutes,  today:  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter 

Mr.  Whitener  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Montgomery',  for  30  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr,  PuQUA  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Montgomery',  for  30  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  an  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneou.s  matter. 


EXTENSION   OF    REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Concressionai. 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

I  The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Montgomery)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Wolff, 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker  s  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S  1003  An  act  to  amend  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  .Act  to  Increase  the  protection  af- 
f  >rded  consumers  against  Injurious  flam- 
mable fabrics:  to  the  Committee  uu  Inter- 
state   and    ForeliLin    C  immerce 


SENATE   ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S,  1648  .An  act  to  extend  the  authority  for 
e.xemptlons  from  the  antitrust  laws  to  assUt 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that   the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly at  2  o'clock  and  27  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  August  1,  1967,  at  12  o  clock 
noun. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

961.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Wa.-hlngton.  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  amount  of  Export-Import 
Bank  Insurance  and  guarantees  Issued  In 
connection  with  U.S.  exports  to  Yugoslavia 
for  the  month  of  June  1967,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  title  III  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation 
Act  of  1967,  and  to  the  Presidential  deter- 
mination of  February  4,  1964;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

962.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  potential  savings  in  financing  opera- 
tions of  Government-owned  vessels  support- 
ing military  activities  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Maritime  Administration.  Department  of 
Commerce:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

963.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  State«;.  transmitting  a  report  on  rec- 
ords proposed  for  disposal,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  63  Stat.  377;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

964.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  report  on  "Guide- 
lines for  Minimizing  Possible  Soil  Erosion 
From  Highway  Construction."  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  80  Stat.  766;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works, 

965  .A  letter  friim  the  Deputy  A-sslstant 
Secretary  for  Administration.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  covering 
grants  made  during  calendar  year  1966  to 
nonprofit  institutions  and  organizations  for 
support  of  scientific  research  programs,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  85- 
934.  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautlci. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
UC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HALEY;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H,R.  9761,  A  bill  to  declare 
that  the  United  States  holds  In  trust  for  the 
Indians  of  the  Battle  Mountain  Colony  cer- 
tain lands  which  are  used  for  cemetery  pur- 
poses iRept,  No.  519).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Unt(jn, 

Mr.  PERKINS  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  H  R  10347.  A  bill  creating  ft 
commission  t.o  be  known  as  the  Commission 
on  Obscenity  and  Pornography;  with  amend- 
p  )ses  (Rept  No  519  >.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr  DADD.ARIO:  Committee  on  Science 
raid  A.stronautlcs.  H  R.  11284.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Organic  .Act  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  v,  authorli'e  a  hre  research  and 
safety  program  to  establLsh  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Fire  Prevention  and  Control,  and 
for  other  purposes;   with  amendment  (Rept. 
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No.  522).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3727.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elpldlo  and 
Natlvldad  Damazo;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  520).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

H.R.  11909.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  non- 
recognltlon  of  gain  on  certain  transfers  of 
property  pursuant  to  a  decree  of  divorce  or  of 
separate  maintenance  of  a  written  separa- 
tion agreement:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 

H.R.  U910.  A  bUl  to  remove  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  prohibit, 
curtail,  or  regulate  the  melting  or  treating 
of  coins  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  11911.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  permit  the 
Importation  of  upholstery  regulators,  up- 
holsterers regulating  needles,  and  upholster- 
er's pins  free  of  duty;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means, 

By  Mr,  DICKINSON: 

H.R.  11912.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 

H.R,  11913,  A  bin  to  expand  the  definition 
of  deductible  moving  expenses  Incurred  by 
an  employee;  to  the  Coi*mlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means, 

By  Mr.FASCELL: 

H.R.  11914.  A  bill  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  In  reducing  the  Incidence  of 
crime,  to  Increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness, 
and  coordination  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  FRASER: 

H,R.  11915.  A  bill  to  amend  the  college 
work-study  program  with  respect  to  institu- 
tional matching  and  permissible  hours  of 
work;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  GETTYS; 

H.R.  U916.  A  bill  to  cut  off  Federal  bene- 
flu  for  conviction  of  rioting  and  prohibiting 
entitlement  to  such  benefits  thereafter;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY: 

HR.  11917.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  the  Govern- 
ment  Program    Evaluation    Commission;    to 
the  Committee  on   Government  Operations 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 

H  R.  11918.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  nu- 
clear accelerator  to  be  constructed  at  Wes- 
ton. 111.,  shall  be  named  the  "Enrico  Fermi 
Nuclear  Accelerator"  In  memory  of  the  late 
Dr.  Enrico  Fermi;  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

H.R.  11919.  A    bill    to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  In   textile   articles;    to  the   Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HICKS: 

H.R,  11920.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  traln- 
Ihg  and  equipping  of  the  National  Guard 
In  riot  control;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina; 
HJl.  11921.  A    bin    to    amend    title    18    of 
the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  looting 
during  a  riot;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

„  By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 

H.R.  11922.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  admissibil- 
ity In  evidence  of  confessions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  11923.  A  bill  to  amend  section  103 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  re- 
move the  tax  exemption  for  Interest  on  State 
or  local  obligations  issued  to  finance  In- 
dustrial or  commercial  facilities  to  be  sold 
or  leased  to  private  profltmaking  enterprises; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  11924.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  curb  the  tax-exempt 
financing  of  Industrial  or  commercial  facili- 
ties used  for  private  profitmaklng  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LANGEN: 

H.R.  11925:  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
a  commission  to  study  and  appraise  the  or- 
ganization and  operation  of  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 

H.R.  11926.  A  bin  to  designate  lock  and 
dam  No.  8  on  the  Arkansas  River  and  the 
lake  created  thereby  as  Toad  Suck  Bridge 
and  Reservoir;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

H.R.  11927.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
income  required  to  be  accumulated  shall  be 
disregarded  In  determining  whether  a 
charitable  organization  Is  exempt  from  in- 
come tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 

H.R.  11928.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  nu- 
clear accelerator  to  be  constructed  at  Wes- 
ton, 111.,  shall  be  named  the  "Enrico  Fermi 
Nuclear  Accelerator"  In  memory  of  the  late 
Dr.  Enrico  Perml;  to  the  Joint  Conomlttee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia : 

H.R.  11929.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PO AGE: 

H.R.  11930.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

ByMr.  PUCINSKI: 

H.R.  11931.  A  bin  to  amend  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
benefits  under  such  act  to  certain  citizens 
and  permanent  residents  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  REIFEL: 

H.R.  11932.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink, 
whether  or  not  dressed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways   and  Means. 

ByMr.  ROBERTS: 

H.R.  11933.  A  bill  to  create  a  public  works 
program  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  unem- 
ployment; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  11934.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  ROYBAL: 

HR.  11935.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  training 
and  equipping  of  the  National  Guard  in  riot 
control;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  11936.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  program  under  which  tickets 
to  professional,  semlprofesslonal.  and  ama- 
teur baseball,  football,  basketball,  hockey, 
and  soccer  games  will  be  furnished  at  no  cost 
by  local  police  ofHcers  and  firemen  to  Indi- 
viduals under  the  age  of  19,  particularly  such 
individuals  who  are  economically  underprivi- 
leged; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R.    11937.    A    bin    to    provide    that    the 


nuclear  accelerator  to  be  constructed  at 
Weston,  111.,  shall  be  named  the  'Enrico 
Fermi  Nuclear  Accelerator"  in  memory  of  the 
late  Dr.  Enrico  Fermi;  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 

H.R.  11938.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  make  grants  to  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  to  assist  them  in  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  riots;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona: 
H.R.  11939.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  lor 
an  "Operation  Bootstrap"  for  the  American 
Indian  in  order  to  improve  conditions  among 
Indians  on  reservations  and  in  other  com- 
munities,   and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  11940.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  admissibility 
In  evidence  of  confessions;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  11941.  A  bill  to  prohibit  electronic 
surveillance  by  persons  other  than  duly  au- 
thorized law  enforcement  officers  engaged  in 
the  investigation  or  prevention  of  specified 
categories  of  offenses,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WAMPLER: 
HJi.  11942.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvama: 
H.R.  11943.  A    bill    to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
H.R.  11944.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  (for  herself, 
Mr.     Brademas,      Mr.     Carey,      Mr. 
Hathaway,   Mr.  Burton  of   Califor- 
nia,  Mr.  Thompson   of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.     Holland,     Mr.     Schexjer,     Mr. 
QuiE,    Mr.    Reio    of    New    York,    Mr. 
GURNEY,   Mr.   Erlenborn,   Mr.   EscH, 
and  Mr.  Gardner)  : 
H.R.  11945.  A    bill    to    amend    the    college 
work-study  program  with  respect  to  institu- 
tional   matching    and    permissible   hours   of 
work;   to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  11946.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  program  under  which  tickets 
to  professional,  semlprofesslonal,  and  ama- 
teur baseball,  football,  basketball,  hockey, 
and  soccer  games  will  be  furnished  at  no 
cost  by  local  police  officers  and  firemen  to 
individuals  under  the  age  of  19.  particularly 
such  individuals  who  are  economically  un- 
derprivileged; to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LENNON: 
H.R.  11947.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  train- 
ing and  equipping  of  the  National  Guard  In 
riot   control;    to    the    Committee   on   Armed 
Services, 

By  Mrs,  MINK: 
H.R.  11948.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  874 
of  the  8lBt  Congress  to  create  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare a  National  Overseas  Education  Board 
having  responsibility  for  the  elementary  and 
secondary  education  of  certain  overseas  de- 
pendents; to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor, 

By  Mr,  NICHOLS: 
H,R,  11949,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  prohibit  travel 
under  a  U.S,  passport  In  violation  of  certain 
passport  restrictions;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
HR.  11950,  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Inclu- 
sion of  Panola  and  Shelby  Counties,  Tex  , 
within  the  Marshall  division  of  the  eastern 
district  for  the  U,S.  district  courts  In  Texas; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  PICKLE : 
HJt.  11951.  A  bill  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  national  security 
of  tbe  United  States;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  SEU3EN 
HJl.  11962.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  authorize.  In  the 
national  Interest,  restrictions  on  travel  by 
nationals  of  the  United  States  In  certain 
designated  areas  of  the  world;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlclarv 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA : 
HJ.  Res.  754.  Joint  reeolutlon  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  October  31  of  each 
year  aa  National  UNICEP  Day;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MULTER; 
H.J.  Res.  755.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  Select  Committee  on  Civil  Disorder. 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Rules 

By  Mr.  ROONET  of  Pennsylvania: 
H J.  Res.  756    Joint    resolution    creating    a 
Joint   Committee   To    Investigate   Crime,    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  440.  Concurrent   resolution    to 
establish  a  Joint  congressional  committee  to 
Inveetlgate  riots  and   violent   civil  disorder, 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN 
H.  Con.  Res.  441    Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  in  re  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone;    to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD 
H.  Res.  835.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  In  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  Re*.  836    Resolution       concerning      the 
U.a.S.  Fonestal  tragedy;    to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

285.  By  the  SPEAKER  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  relative 
to  tbe  transport,  shipment,  or  receipt  of 
sporting  arms  and  ammunition  in  interstate 
commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

266.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  relative  to  the  repeal  or 
modification  of  18th  and  19th  century  con- 
gressional laws  affecting  admimstratlon  of 
school  and  ministerial  lands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severmlly  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr   BLATNIK 
H.R.  11953    A    bin    for   the   relief  of   Keith 
Raymond  Christiansen,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  BRA3CO : 
H.R.  11954.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of   Vlto 
Mannlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   CURTIS 
H.R.  11955.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Francisco 
Thomas  Cells.  M.D  .  M  3  ;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    GUBSER 
HR   11956    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Juan 
CamptUo  Sanchez,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR  11957  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo 
Herrera  Velasquez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   H.\NLEY 
HR.  11958.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Pranzlska 
Seeck,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclarv 


By  Mr   McCLURE: 
HR.  11959.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Robert 
E.   Nesbltt.    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  M.issachusetts. 
HR   11960    A  bin   for  the  relief  of  Shwen- 
Slng  Tal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TENZER 
H.R.  11961.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  S.  Leon 
Levy    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  rUuse  1  of  rule  XXn, 

134  The  SPEAKER  presented  n  petition  of 
Henry  Stoner.  Portland.  Oreg..  relative  to  the 
new  US  5-cent  postage  stamp,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service 


SENATE 

Monday,  Jh.y  31,  1007 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore 

Rev  J  Bruce  Weaver,  pastor,  Lutheran 
Church  of  ttie  Reformation.  Washington, 
DC,  offered  the  foUowini?  prayer: 

Almighty  God.  creator  and  pre.server 
of  all  things.  with.3ut  who.se  .support  we 
cannot  exist:  we  come  before  Thee  this 
day  to  give  thank.s  for  the  innumerable 
beneflUs  which  Thou  dost  so  plentifully 
bestow  upon  us. 

We  thatiK  Thee  for  the  mercies  and 
gifts  that  continue  to  come  to  us  in  Thy 
good  providence,  and  for  all  the  satisfac- 
tion.s  and  comforts  which  sustain  and 
Kladden  as  day  by  day. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  country  in 
which  Thou  has  made  It  our  privilege 
to  live,  and  fur  good  laws  and  equitable 
government  under  which  we  may  live 
and  prosper 

We  thank  Thee  that  even  in  our  afflic- 
tions and  In  our  times  of  blindness  and 
.sin.  the  hand  of  Thy  goodne.ss  hath  con- 
tinued With  us:  that  even  the  strokes  of 
deserved  judgment  have  been  directed 
and  tempered  with  mercy.  We  beseech 
Thee  to  continue  Thy  favor  to  us  and  to 
our  children  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. 

Continue  also,  we  beg  of  Thee,  Thy 
special  favor  upon  these  United  States. 
Let  them  truly  become  and  ever  remain 
the  home  of  the  free  and  an  asylum  for 
the  persecuted  and  oppressed.  Enable  our 
President,  and  all  others  in  authority,  to 
discharge  their  duties  with  wisdom  and 
fidelity  as  men  responsible  to  Thee 
Counsel  our  counselors,  and  teach  our 
Senators  wisdom  Let  not  prudence  be 
hid  from  Che  eyes  of  those  who  lead  and 
govern  Help  them  to  follow  Thy  example 
in  tempering  justice  with  compassion, 
law  with  love,  and  power  with  humility. 

Especially,  in  this  day  when  our  hearLs 
are  sorely  troubled  and  our  minds  un- 
certain under  the  burden  of  riots  and 
war.  of  tensions  and  terror,  help  us  to 
find  our  way  with  certain  steps  to  that 
unity  of  purpose,  and  that  courage  of 
conviction  nece.ssary  to  restore  peace,  in- 
vite tranquillity  and  to  establish  the  con- 
ditions which  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
serve  Thee  in  honor  and  integrity,  and  to 
be  the  blessing  to  all  the  nations  of  the 


earth  which,  we  are  persuaded,  Thou 
dost  both  intend  for  us  and  expect  of  us. 
Help  us  to  find  the  means  to  be  worthy 
of  the  mi.ssion  upon  which  Thou  hast 
sent  us.  through  Jesus  Christ,  Thy  Son 
and  our  Lord,  who  llveth  and  reigneth 
with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  ever  one 
God.  world  without  end.  Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  .secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
on  the  following  dates  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  acts 
and  joint  resolution : 

On  July  27,  1967: 

S.  280.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  Agos- 
tlno; 

S  324.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Je.sse  C. 
Johnson;   and 

S.822.  An   act   for  the  relief  of  Hye  Suk 
Paeng  and  Ml  Kung  Paeng   (Patricia  Ann). 
On  July  29.  1967: 

S.  39.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Athanasla 
Argere; 

S  256.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  Anna 
Oenovese;   and 

S  J.  Res.  88.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  operation  of  an  amateur  radio  station  by 
participants  In  the  XII  World  Boy  Scout 
Jamboree  at  Parragut  State  Park.  Idaho, 
August  1  through  August  9,  1967. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
July  27.  1967.  was  dispensed  with. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  all  committees  were 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMISSION 
ON  CIVIL  DISORDERS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  (Mr.  DirksenI.  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris], 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts IMr.  BrookeI,  and  myself,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  joint  resolution  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  joint  res- 
olution 'S.J.  Res.  98)  as  follows: 
S  J.  Res.  98 

Renolied  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Americti 
m  Congress  assembled,  TTiat  (a)  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Joint  resolution,  the  term  "Com- 
mission" me.ins  the  Commission  appointed 
by  the  President  by  Executive  Order  11365. 
dated  July  29.  1967 

(  b  I  The  Commission,  or  any  member  of  the 
Commission  when  so  authorized  by  the  Cona- 
mlsslon.  shall  have  power  to  issue  subpenaa 
requiring  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  any  evidence 
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that  relates  to  any  matter  under  Investiga- 
tion by  the  Commission.  The  Commission,  or 
any  members  of  the  Commission  or  any  agent 
or  agency  designated  by  the  Comnnlsslon  for 
such  purpose,  may  administer  oaths  and 
afflrm^itions,  examine  witnesses,  and  receive 
evidence  Such  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  evidence  may  be 
required  from  any  place  within  the  United 
Stales  at  any  designated  place  of  hearing, 

(Ci  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey 
a  subpena  Issued  to  any  person  under  sub- 
section (b),  any  court  of  the  United  States 
wuh;n  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the  In- 
quiry is  carried  on  or  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  which  said  person  guilty  of  contumacy  or 
refusal  to  obey  Is  found  or  resides  or  trans- 
acts business,  upon  application  by  the  Com- 
mission shall  have  jurisdiction  to  Issue  to 
such  person  an  order  requiring  such  person 
to  appear  before  the  Commission.  Its  member, 
agent,  or  agency,  there  to  produce  evidence 
If  so  ordered,  or  there  to  give  testimony 
touching  the  matter  under  Investigation  or 
In  question:  and  any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  said 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(d  I  Process  and  papers  of  the  Commis- 
sion, its  members,  agent,  or  agency,  may  be 
served  either  upon  the  witness  In  person  or 
bv  registered  mall  or  by  telegraph  or  by 
leaving  a  copy  thereof  at  the  residence  or 
principal  office  or  place  of  business  of  the 
person  required  to  be  served.  The  verified 
return  by  the  Individual  so  serving  the  same, 
setting  forth  the  manner  of  such  service, 
shall  be  proof  of  the  same,  and  the  return 
post  office  receipt  or  telegraph  receipt  there- 
for when  registered  and  mailed  or  tele- 
graphed as  aforesaid  shall  be  proof  of  service 
of  the  same.  Witnesses  summoned  before  the 
Commis.sion,  its  members,  agent,  or  agency, 
shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that 
ire  paid  witnesses  In  courts  of  the  United 
States,  and  witnesses  whose  depositions  are 
taken  and  the  persons  taking  the  same  shall 
severally  be  entitled  to  the  same  fees  as  are 
paid  for  like  services  In  the  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

(ei  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  ut- 
«nding  and  testifying  or  from  producing 
books,  records,  correspondence,  documents, 
or  other  evidence  In  obedience  to  a  subpena, 
on  the  ground  that  the  testimony  or  evi- 
dence required  of  him  may  tend  to  Incrimi- 
nate him  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or  for- 
feiture; but  no  Individual  shall  be  prose- 
cuted or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or  for- 
feiture (except  demotion  or  removal  from 
offlce)  for  or  on  account  of  any  transaction, 
matter,  or  thing  concerning  which  he  Is 
compelled,  after  having  claimed  his  privi- 
lege against  self-incrimination,  to  testify  or 
produce  evidence,  except  that  such  individ- 
ual so  testifying  shall  not  be  exempt  from 
prosecution  and  punishment  for  perjury 
committed  In  so  testifying. 

(fl  All  process  of  any  court  to  which  ap- 
plication may  be  made  under  this  Act  may 
be  served  In  the  judicial  district  wherein 
the  person  required  to  be  served  resides  or 
3iay  be  found. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
'Tsh  to  observe  that  if  the  Commission 
is  to  be  effective,  it  must  have  subpena 
authority;  and  therefore  I  am  happy  to 
■sponsor,  with  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  and  other  Senators,  the  res- 
olution now  before  the  Senate, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  before  the 
passage  of  the  resolution,  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Vice  President  from  Gov. 
Otto  Kerner,  chairman  of  the  National 
Advisor-  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders, 
be  Drinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
*as  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


National  Aovisort  Commission 

ON  Cnrn,  Disorders, 

July  31,1967. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  Prxsioent:  Attached  is  a 
proposed  Joint  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders to  Issue  and  obtain  the  enforcement 
of  subp>oenas. 

Tbe  Commission  is  of  tbe  opinion  subpoena 

power  Is  necessary  to  the  proper  execution  of 

Its  task.  We  request  the  enactment  of  the 

Joint  Resolution  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Sincerely, 

Otto  Kerner, 

Chairman. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  98),  which  was  read  the 
second  time  by  its  title. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  is  open  to  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  98)  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations  tind  withdraw- 
ing the  nominations  of  Harvey  L.  Martin 
to  be  postmaster  at  Bear  Lake.  Pa.,  and 
Ada  B.  Williams  to  be  postmaster  at  Hart 
Lot,  N.Y.,  which  nominating  messages 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York,  from  the 
Committee  on   Labor   and   Public   Welfare: 

Clifford  L.  Alexander,  Jr.,  of  New  York, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission. 

By  Mr.  HIIXi,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Dr.  Roger  W.  Heyna,  of  California,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Science  Board, 
National   Science  Foundation. 

The  PRESIDEa^  pro  tempore.  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


UJS.  ARMY 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Lt.  Gen.  Ashton  Herbert  Manhart 
to  be  lieutenant  general. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


U.S.    NAVY 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Rear  Adm.  Ralph  L.  Shifley  to 
be  a  vice  admiral. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundi-y  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK— AIR  FORCE, 
ARMY,  NAVY  AND  MARINE 
CORPS,  AND  MARINE  CORPS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Air  Force,  the 
Army,  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  and 
the  Marine  Corps,  which  had  been  placed 
on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE    SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  busi- 
ness. 


CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  measures 
on  the  calendar,  beginning  with  No.  396 
and  the  succeeding  measures  in  sequence. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOLDING  LAIRDS  IN  TRUST  FOR 
INDIANS  OF  THE  BATTLE  MOUN- 
TAIN  COLONY  FOR  CEMETERY 
PURPOSES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S.  1701)  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  in  trust  for  the  Indians  of 
the    Battle    Mountain    Colony    certain 
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lands  which  are  used  for  cemetery  pur- 
poses, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, with  an  amendment,  on  pa?e  2, 
after  line  12.  to  Insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

Ssc.  2.  The  Indum  Claims  Commission  Is 
directed  to  determine,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
August  13,  1946  (60  St:it  1050 1.  the  extent 
to  which  the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by 
this  Act  should  or  should  not  be  set  ofT 
against  any  claim  against  the  United  States 
determined   by    the   Commission. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.   1701 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  of 
the  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  m  the  following  described  public 
domain  land  located  in  the  State  of  Nevada 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  Indians  of  the  Battle 
Mountain  Colony 

Township  32  north,  range  44  east.  Mount 
Diablo  base  and  meridian,  section  13.  west 
half  southeast  quarter  northwest  quarter 
northeast  quarter,  containing  5  acres,  plus  a 
right-of-way  for  access  purposes  across  the 
west  33  feet  of  the  northeast  quarter  north- 
west quarter  northeast  quarter  of  said  sec- 
tion 13. 

Township  32  north,  range  45  east.  Mount 
Diablo  base  and  meridian,  section  18.  north 
half  northwest  quarter  southwest  quarter 
northeast  quarter,  southwest  quarter,  con- 
taining IVi  acres,  plus  a  rtjfht-of-way  for  ac- 
cess purposes  across  the  west  33  feet  of  the 
south  half  northwest  quarter  southwest 
quarter  northeast  quarter  southwest  quarter, 
southwest  quarter  southwest  quarter  north- 
east quarter  southwest  quarter,  and  south- 
east quarter  southwest  quarter  of  said  sec- 
tion 18. 

Sec.  2.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  Is 
directed  to  determine.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
13,  1946  (60  Stat.  1050  i .  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by  this  Act 
should  or  should  not  be  set  off  against  any 
claim  against  the  United  States  determined 
by  the  Commission 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  409  > ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
w^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PfRTlSE 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  place  In  trust 
status  for  fie  Battle  Mountain  Indian  Col- 
ony of  Nev  ida  two  tracts  of  withdrawn  pub- 
lic domain  land  tot  lUng  6  25  acres  for  use  ts 
a  cemetery.  The  bill  also  provides  for  a  right- 
of-way  some  33  feet  wide  across  approxi- 
mately 2.805  feet  of  adjacent,  vacant  public 
domain  land  which  gives  access  to  both 
tracts 

This  group  of  Indians  h.is  been  using  the 
two  tracts  for  ceme'erv  purposes  for  some 
time  There  are  about  130  graves  In  one  tract 
and  approxlm  itely  16  graves  in  the  other 
The  estimated  fair  market  value  of  the  two 
cemetery  sites  and  the  right-of-way  Is  S400 

This  colony  has  a  beneficial  interest  in  680 
acres  of  land  Theee  cemetery  sites  .ire  ap- 
proximately one-half  mile  from  the  colony 
land. 


COST 


There  Is  no  appreciable  cost  involved   In 

this  legislation 


DEDICATION  OF  CERTAIN  STREETS 
ON  THE  AOUA  CALIENTE  INDIAN 
RESERVATION 

The  bill  'H  R  3631  >  to  provide  for  the 
dedication  of  certain  streets  on  the  Agua 
Caliente  Indian  Reservation  and  to  con- 
vey title  to  certain  platted  streets,  alleys, 
and  strips  of  land  wa.s  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  readliiK.  read  the  third 
time,  and  pas.sed 

Mr.  MANS7IELD,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  410  1 .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PI- R  POSE 

The  purpose  of  HR  3631  Is  to  provide  for 
the  dedication  to  the  pub'.lc  of  certain  land 
on  the  Agua  Caliente  Indian  Reservation, 
Calif  .  for  street  purposes  and  to  convey  title 
to  certain  other  land  which  has  heretofore 
been  retained  for  streets  and  alleys  to  the 
abutting  landowners 

A  companion  bi:i,  S  1639.  Introduced  by 
Senator  Kuchel,  was  also  con-sldered  by  the 
committee. 

In  1923  the  area  to  which  H  R  3631  per- 
tains was  divided  Into  blocks  and  lots  pre- 
paratory to  making  allotments  to  Individual 
Indians,  and  strips  of  land  varying  in  width 
from  23' 2  to  100  feet  were  set  aside  for  alleys 
and  streets.  The  allotments  to  Individual  In- 
dians did  not  Include  the  strips  Conse- 
quently title  still  rests  In  the  LTnlted  States 
and  the  Agua  Caliente  Band  of  Mls.^lon  In- 
dians. The  44-year-old  street  and  alley  plan 
Is  now  obsolete  Many  of  the  streets  which 
It  contemplated  were  never  completed  and 
others  have  been  abandoned  Meanwhile  the 
city  of  Palm  Springs  has  developed  a  master 
plan  which  calls  for  a  somewhat  different 
street  layout  from  that  In  the  1923  plan. 
Under  the  new  plan  each  block  or  lot  Is  as- 
sured a  frontage  on  at  least  one  street 

Enactment  of  H  R  3631  Is  necessary  In  or- 
der to  authorize  the  .Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
with  the  consent  of  the  tribe,  to  dedicate  for 
public  use  any  of  the  lands  in  question. 
Those  strips  which  are  not  needed  to  carry 
out  the  P,ilm  Springs  m-a-iiter  plan  will  not  be 
dedicated  bi:t  will  be  conveyed  to  the  adjoin- 
ing landowners 

HR  3631  has  the  approval  of  the  Agua 
Caliente  Band  ..nd  Its  tribal  council,  the  city 
of  Palm  Springs,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior, 

COST 

No  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  Is  called 
for  by  HR    3631 


the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
•  No.  411 1 .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PfRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H  R.  2532  is  to  provide  for 
the  disjxjsltlon  of  funds  now  on  deposit  In 
the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Ottawa 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma. 

NEED 

In  1965  the  Indian  Clalni.s  Commission 
awarded  .t368.039  55  to  the  Ottawa  Tribe  and. 
In  addition.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  4  percent 
per  annum  from  March  22.  1934,  on 
$30,603  94  of  unaccounted  trust  land  funds. 
The  principal  comjxjnent  of  the  award  was 
pavment  found  to  be  due  for  Indian  lands 
m' Kansas  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
treaties  entered  into  In  1862  and  1867  The 
Indian  Claims  Commission  found  that  the 
Ottawa  Tribe  represents  the  bands  of  In- 
dians that  were  parties  to  these  treaties 
Funds  to  satisfy  the  award  were  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  in  1965  and  are  being  held 
In  the  Treasury  and  drawing  Interest  at  the 
usual  rate 

A  final  roll  of  the  tribes  membership. 
prepared  In  connection  with  the  termina- 
tion of  Federal  supervision  over  Its  affairs 
(act  of  August  3.  1956.  70  Stat.  963,  25  U.SC. 
841).  was  published  In  the  ttderal  Register 
on  August  13.  1959.  This  roll  listed  630 
names.  It  Is  to  these  persons  or  their  heirs 
that  distribution  of  the  deposit  In  the 
Treasury  will  be  made. 

Before  making  the  distribution,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  will  set  aside  sufficient 
funds  t<j  cover  the  estimated  cost  thereof. 
If  all  of  the  moneys  so  set  .asid"  are  not  re- 
quired for  this  purpose,  the  residue  will  re- 
main to  the  credit  of  the  Ottawa  Tribe  until 
several  tribal  claims  still  pending  are  settled 
and  will  be  available  for  use  In  prosecuting 
these  claims.  Any  that  remain  after  the 
claims  are  settled  will  then  be  turned  over 
to  the  Ottawa  Tribe  which,  though  now 
lacking  a  Federal  charter.  Is  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  HR 
2532  provides  that  per  capita  share  of  the 
amount  to  be  distributed  that  remain  un- 
claimed for  2  years  after  the  date  on  which 
distribution  is  directed  shall  be  turned  over 
to  the  Ottawa  Tribe  and  used  for  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  In  Its  articles  of  Incorpo- 
ration 

AMENDMENTS 

Three  amendments  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  were  adopted  bv 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

COST 

Since  the  costs  of  the  per  capita  distribu- 
tion win  be  deducted  from  the  Judgment 
no  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  Is  Involved 
In  this  legislation 


DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS  APPROPRI- 
ATED TO  PAY  JUDGMENT  IN 
FAVOR  OF  OTTAWA  TRIBE  OF 
OKLAHOMA 

The  bin  iHR  2532'.  to  provide  for 
the  dispo.sition  of  funds  appropriated  to 
pav  a  judgment  In  favor  of  the  Ottawa 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma  in  docket  No. 
303  of  the  Ind  an  Claim.s  Commi.s.sion. 
and  for  other  puriKises  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed, 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS  APPRO- 
PRIATED TO  PAY  JUDGMENT  IN 
FAVOR  OF  THE  UPPER  AND 
LOWER  CHEHALIS  TRIBES  OF 
INDIANS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'HR,  6781  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
po.sition of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
judgment  in  favor  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Chehalis  Tribes  of  Indians  in 
Claims  CommiEsion  docket  No.  237.  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amendment 
on  page  2,  at  the  beginning  of  line  15,  to 
strike     out     "Superintendent.    Western 
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Washington  Agency,  until  such  minor" 
and  insert  'Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
be  expanded  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the 
beneficiary  until  he". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr,  M.'VNSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  412  > ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  o.'  HR.  678.  as  amended,  is  to 
provide  for  the  disposition  of  a  Judgment 
fund  now  on  deposit  In  the  Treasury  to  the 
credit  oi  the  Upper  and  Lower  Chehalis  In- 
dians in  the  State  of  Washington. 

NEED 

The  Upper  and  Lower  Chehalis  Indians 
were  awarded  $754,380  by  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  In  their  suit  against  the  United 
States  (docket  237 1,  Funds  to  pay  the  Judg- 
ment were  appropriated  by  the  act  of  June  9. 
1964  1 78  Stat.  2131,  and  are  drawing  Interest 
at  the  rate  of  4  percent  per  annum.  The 
award  represents  a  compromise  settlement 
for  a  claim  for  compensation  for  lands  In 
Washington  State  acquired  by  the  United 
Slates  from  this  group  on  March  3,  1865, 
without  their  con.sent  and  without  compen- 
sation. 

There  Is  no  existing  roll  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Chehalis  Indians  who  are  the  bene- 
flciarles  of  the  Judgment  and  to  whom  the 
fund  should  be  distributed.  The  first  section 
of  the  bin,  accordingly,  calls  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  roll  of  the  living  descendants  of 
members  of  the  tribes  as  they  existed  In  1855. 
A  rough  estimate  Is  that  there  may  be  as 
many  as  700  individuals  entitled  to  be  en- 
rolled and  to  share  In  the  award.  After  the 
deduction  of  attorney  fees,  litigation  ex- 
penses and  roll  preparation  costs,  the  award 
will  be  distributed  per  capita  since  most  of 
those  who  will  share  In  the  Judgment  are 
outside  of  an  organized  group  having  a  known 
land  base. 

IndlWdual  or  proportional  shares  of  heirs 
and  legatees  amounting  to  $5  or  less  will 
escheat  to  the  United  States,  as  will  be  the 
case  with  distributive  shares  of  reserved 
money.  Per  capita  payments  will  be  exempt 
from  Federal  and  State  income  taxes. 

Under  H.R.  678.  as  passed  by  the  House, 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Western  Washing- 
ton Agency  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Is  responsible  for  handling  enrollment  pro- 
cedures. Further  responsibility  for  the  affairs 
of  minors  or  others  under  a  legal  disability 
U  In  the  hands  of  the  Western  Washington 
Agency  Sviperintendent  rather  than  the  Sec- 
retary- of  the  Interior.  An  appropriate  dead- 
line for  filing  enrollment  applications  may  be 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

AMENDMENT 

At  the  request  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  committee  has  amended  section 
3  of  HJl.  678  t<3  provide  for  the  use  of  funds 
on  behalf  of  minors  or  the  disabled  rather 
than  holding  such  funds  in  trust,  and  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  have  that 
responsibility  rather  than  the  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Western  Washington  Agency. 

COST 

Since  the  costs  of  the  preparation  of  the 
roll  and  other  per  capita  distribution  ex- 
penses will  be  deducted  from  the  Judgment, 
no  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  Is  Involved 
In  this  legislation. 


LANDS  IN  TRUST  ON  THE  WIND 
RIVER  INDIAN  RESERVATION, 
WYOMING 

The  bill  (S.  528)  to  place  in  trust 
status  certain  lands  on  the  Wind  River 
Indian  Reservation  in  Wyoming  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

s.  528 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  the 
right,  tlUe,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States 
In  and  to  the  following  described  tracts  of 
land  and  the  improvements  thereon  on  the 
Wind  River  Indian  Reservation  in  Wyoming, 
shall  hereafter  be  held  by  the  United  States 
in  trust  for  the  benent  of  the  Shoshone  In- 
dian Tribe  and  the  Arapahoe  Indian  Tribe 
of  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation, 
Wyoming. 

Township  1  North,  Range  1  East,  Wind  River 
Merldan,  Wyoming 

Tract  number  1,  section  28,  southwest 
quarter  southwest  quarter  southeast  quarter 
southwest  quarter,  2.50  acres: 

Tract  number  2,  section  31,  south  half 
southeast  quarter  northeast  quarter  north- 
west quarter,  5.00  acres; 

Tract  number  3,  section  36,  west  half 
southwest  quarter  northwest  quarter  south- 
west quarter,  southwest  quarter  northwest 
quarter  northwest  quarter  southwest  quarter, 
7.50  acres.  Comprising  a  total  of  15.00  acres. 

Sec.  2.  This  conveyance  is  subject  to  all 
valid  existing  rights-of-way  of  record. 

Sec.  3.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  Is 
directed  to  determine  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
13,  1946  (60  Stat.  1050),  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by  this  Act 
should  or  should  not  be  set  off  against  any 
claim  against  the  United  States  determined 
by  the  Commission. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  413),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

fuhpose 

The  purpose  of  S.  528,  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator McGee  (for  himself  and  Senator  Han- 
sen) Is  to  place  in  trust  status  16  acres  on 
the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation  in 
Wyoming. 

NEED 

The  land  with  which  S.  528  Is  concerned 
was  acquired  by  the  umted  States  in  the 
:920's  for  administrative.  Irrigation,  and 
other  Indian  Bureau  needs  at  a  cost  of 
$812.50.  The  land  Is  no  longer  needed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  Wind 
River  Tribes  have  requested  the  conveyance. 

The  land  la  divided  Into  three  parcels 
located  In  one  of  the  more  heavily  populated 
areas  of  the  reservation.  The  tribes  plan  to 
use  the  land  and  Improvements  as  a  student 
study  hall,  residences  for  tribal,  fish  and 
game,  or  law  and  order  employees,  and  for 
other  administrative  purposes.  The  tribes 
also  are  considering  using  the  land  for  a 
home  for  their  elderly  members  and  as  home- 
sites  for  tribal  members. 

The  estimated  present  value  of  the  land 
is  $3,150,  and  the  estimated  value  of  the 
buildings  now  located  on  the  land  Is  $12,550. 

The  bill  directs  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  of  the  conveyance  made  by  S. 
528  should  be  offset  against  any  award 
against  the  United  States.  The  bill  also  pro- 


tects   all    valid    existing    rights-of-way    of 
record. 


SUSPENSION  OF  DEPORTATION  OP 
CERTAIN   ALIENS 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  36)  favoring  the  suspension  of  de- 
portation of  certain  aliens  was  consid- 
ered, and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  Con- 
gress favors  the  suspension  of  deportation 
in  the  case  of  each  alien  hereinafter  named. 
In  which  case  the  Attorney  General  has 
suspended  deportation  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  244(a)  (2)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion  and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended  (66 
Stat.  204;  8  U.S.C.  1251)  : 

A-3063150,  Bong,  Young  Chung; 

A-5069505.  Fat,  Tong  Li; 

A-13756192,  Gong,  Yicke; 

A-4164588,  Gonzalez-Magana,  Luis; 

A-8568488,   Heimann-Angres,   Sacher; 

A-8487289,  Pascval,  Vicente; 

A-13756892,  Chu,  Nee  Chong; 

A-13282780,  Chu,  Qual; 

A-3300262,  Krsullc,  John; 

A-14006061,  Lee,  Dom  Mln; 

A-13550905,  Lum,  Ting  Kam; 

A-5252792,  Baylin,  Meyer; 

A-2894457,  Chin,  Huey; 

A-14677835,  Pong,   Mun  Quong; 

A-2569196,  Mesa  de  Bravo,  Cenovia; 

A-3854398,  Spiegel,  Max; 

A-14681263,   Tang,  Howe  Foolc; 

A-14219771,  Russo,  Maria  Isaiu'a; 

A-14598116,  Young,  Glm  Lung; 

A-1975504,  Abrams,  Samuel  S.; 

A-5271262,  Luna-Segovla,  Jose  de; 

A-8982745,  Scocos,  William  Nicholas; 

A-12613969,  Don,  Hing  Lew; 

A-8039759,  Lee,  Chung;  and 

A-14196929,  Yuen,  Chung  Ng. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  450),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE   OF  THE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

The  purpose  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
Is  to  record  congressional  approval  of  suspen- 
sion of  deportation  In  certain  cases  In  which 
the  Attorney  General  has  suspended  de- 
portation pursuant  to  section  244(a)(2)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  as 
amended.  Under  the  prescribed  procedure, 
affirmative  approval  by  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  Is  required  be- 
fore the  status  of  the  aliens  may  be  adjusted 
to  that  of  aliens  lawfully  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence, 

STATEMENT    OF    FACTS 

The  concurrent  resolution  relates  to  certain 
cases  in  which  the  Attorney  General  has 
suspended  deportation  under  the  provisions 
of  section  244(a)  (2)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amended.  These  cases  are 
submitted  to  the  Congress  under  the  pro- 
visions of  that  section  subsequent  to  Its 
amendment  by  section  4  of  Public  Law 
87-885.  The  aliens  are  deportable  as  former 
subversives,  crlmmals,  Immoral  persons,  vio- 
lators of  the  narcotic  laws,  or  violators  of 
the  alien  registration  laws.  The  discretionary 
relief  may  be  granted  to  an  alien  withto  these 
categories  upon  a  showing  (1)  of  10  years' 
continuous  physical  presence  In  the  United 
States  following  the  commission  of  an  act  or 
the  assumption  of  a  status  constituting  a 
ground  for  deportation;  (2)  that  he  has  not 
been  served  with  a  final  order  of  deportation 
up  to  the  time  of  his  application  for  suspen- 
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«lon  of  deportation;  (3)  that  he  has  been  a 
person  of  good  moral  character  during  the 
required  period  of  physical  presence;  and 
(4)  tb*t  blB  deportation  would  result  In  ex- 
ceptional and  extremely  unuaual  hardship  to 
hlmMlf  or  to  his  spouse,  parent,  or  child. 
who  Is  »  citizen  or  an  alien  lawfully  admitted 
for  permJUient  realdence. 

Included  In  the  concurrent  resolution  are 
25  cases  which  were  referred  to  the  Congress 
between  February  1,  1966.  and  October  1. 
1968.  One  case  referred  during  that  period 
was  not  approved.  In  each  case  included  In 
the  concurrent  resolution,  a  careful  check 
ha«  been  made  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  alien  (a)  has  met  the  requirements  of  the 
law;  (6)  Is  of  good  moral  character;  and 
(c)  warrants  the  granting  of  suspension  of 
deportation 

The  committee,  after  consideration  of  all 
the  fact*  In  each  case  referred  to  in  the  con- 
current resolution.  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
conciurent  resolution  (S  Con  Res.  36)  should 
be  agreed  to 


DR.  ENRIQUE  ALBERTO  ROJAS-VILA 

The  bill  <S  63>  for  the  relief  of  I>r. 
Enrique  Alberto  Rojas-Vila  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  en-;rossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

S.  63 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.'-e  of 
Representatives  of  the  tutted  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Enrique  Alberto  Rojas-Vlla  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  els  of  June   12.  1962. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  414).  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    or    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  blU  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  peUtlon  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR.   LUIS  OSVALDO   MARTINEZ- 
FARINAS 

The  bill  (S.  64)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Luis  Osvaldo  Martinez-Farinas  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

s    64 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purpoMS  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Luis  Oevaldo  Bdartlnez-Parlnas 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  May  8,  1962. 

Mr.  MANSPTELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RecoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  415),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

puKPoax  or  thz  biu. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization. 


RUMIKO  SAMANSKI 

The  bill  iS.  7411  for  the  relief  of 
Rumiko  Samanskl  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows : 

S.  741 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Rumlico  Samanskl  may  be  clas- 
sified aa  a  child  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 101(b)  (DiFi  of  such  Act.  subject  to 
the  provl.so  to  such  section,  and  a  petition 
may  be  tiled  in  behalf  of  said  Rumlico  Sa- 
manskl by  Sergeant  and  Mrs  Ronald  James 
Samanskl.  citizens  of  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  section  204(a)   of  such  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  pnnted  in  the 
Record  an  e.xcerpt  from  the  report  'No. 
416 »,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PVRPOSE    or   THE    Bnx 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  la  to  faclUtale  Uie 
entry  into  the  United  States  in  an  l:nmedlate 
relative  status  of  the  adopted  daughter  of 
citizens  of    the   United   States 


DR.  FRANCISCO  MONTES 

The  bill  'S.  1279  >  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Francisco  Montes  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engro.ssed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  1279 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality .Act,  Doctor  Francisco  Montes  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  November  25.   1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  corusent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port 'No.  417),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
SiS  follows: 

PVSPO.se    or    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  flip  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR.  JORGE  SANTIAGO  VIDAL 
SANTIAGO 

The  Mil  iS.  1394)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Jorge  Santiago  Vidal  Santiago  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  &s  follows: 

S. 1394 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arne-rica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Jorge  Santiago  Vldal  Santiago 
shall  be  held  and  conaldered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  SUtea  for 
fjermanent  residence  as  of  January  28.  1960. 
and  the  periods  of  time  be  has  resided  In  the 
United  States  since  that  date  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  meet  the  residence  and 
physical  presence  requirements  of  section  316 
of  such  Act. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  iNo. 
418) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR.  JORGE  MESTAS 

Tlie  bill  S.  14061  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Jorge  Mestas  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  tliird  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

S    1406 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
.\meru-a  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  Doctor  Jorge  Me.vtas  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  February  27.   1963. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
iNo.  419>,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PfRPOSE  or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 
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DR.    ERNESTO  NESTOR   PRIETO 

The  bill  iS.  1482  >  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Ernesto  Nestor  Prieto  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading. 
resul  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  1482 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purjyosee  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Dr.  Ernesto  Nestor  I»rleto  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  September    10,   1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  <No. 
420),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PLRPOSE    or   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  en- 
able the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturaliz^fton. 


DR.  PEDRO  LOPEZ  GARCIA 

The  bUl  IS.  1483)  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Pedro  Lopez  Garcia  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows : 

S.  1483 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Doctor  Pedro  Lopez  Garcia  shall  be 


held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  February  9,  1963. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  421) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL  ' 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. I 

DR.  ADELA  AURORA  RUBIO  MA- 
DARIAGA 

The  bill  iS.  1500)  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Adela  Aurora  Rubio  Madariaga  was  con- 
Bldered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.   1500  ' 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Etoctor  Adela  Aurora  Rublo 
Madariaga  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  Sep- 
tember 20,  1959,  and  the  periods  of  time 
she  has  resided  in  the  United  States  since 
that  date  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
meet  the  residence  and  physical  presence 
requirements  of  section  316  of  such  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  422),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

purpose  op  the  buj.  ' 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR.   CARLOS   E.   GARCIGA 

The  bill  (S.  1557)  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Carlos  E.  Garciga  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

S. 1557 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Carlos  E.  Garciga  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  as  of  March  11,  1962. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
423 ) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows:  . 

PXmPOS*  OF  TSX  BHJ. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


JOHN    (GIOVANNI)    DENARO 

The  biU  (S.  1606)  for  the  relief  of  John 
(Giovanni)  Denaro  was  considered,  or- 


dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  1606 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
piu^oses  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  John  (Giovanni)  Denaro  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  October  23, 1962. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  425) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   OF  THE   BH-L 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR.  MARIA  DEL  CARMEN 
TRABADELO  DE  ARIAS 

The  bill  (S.  1647)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Maria  del  Carmen  Trabadelo  de  Arias 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.   1647 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Maria  del  Carmen  Trabadelo  de 
Arias  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  July  30,  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
426) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PXTBPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


MRS.  MATTEO  GROPPO 

The  bill  (HM.  1517)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Matteo  Groppo  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  427) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FTTRPOSE   OF   THE   BILL 

The  piuTJose  of  the  bill  is  to  restore  a  pri- 
ority registration  date  of  July  20,  1954,  in 
behalf  of  Mrs.  Matteo  Qroppo. 


DR.  ALFREDO  A.  NAVARRO 

The  bill  (HJl.  1532)  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Alfredo  A.  Navarro  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  an  excerpt  from  the  report 


(No.  428) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  Alfredo  A.  Navarro  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1961,  thus  enabling  him  to  file  a  pe- 
tition for  naturalization. 


ANTONINA  RONDINELLI  ASCI 
The  bill  (H.R.  1564)  for  the  relief  of 
Antonina  Rondinelli  Asci  was  considered 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No 
429) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill' 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  Anto- 
nina Rondinelli  Ascl  to  file  for  an  adjustment 
itl  ^  ^°  immediate  relative  of  a  U.S. 


JOHN  JOSEPH  SHEA 
The  bill  (H.R.  1612)  for  the  relief  of 
John  Joseph  Shea  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
430) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  faclUtate  the 
admission  into  the  United  States,  in  an  Im- 
mediate relative  status,  of  the  alien  child 
adopted  by  citizens  of  the  United  States 


HWANG  DUK  HWA 
The  bill  (H.R.  1724)  for  the  relief  of 
Hwang  Duk  Hwa  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  431) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  facilitate 
the  entry  into  the  United  States  In  an 
immediate  relative  status  of  an  alien  child 
to  be  adopted  by  VS.  citizens. 


GIOVANNI  AND  FRANCESCO  URGA- 
FERRARO 

The  bUl  (H.R.  1814)  for  the  relief  of 
Giovanni  and  Francesco  Urga-Ferraro 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  432),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    or    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  )f  the  bill  Is  to  fiiClUtate  the 
admission  Into  the  United  Slates  in  in  Im- 
mediate relative  status  or  the  two  alien  chil- 
dren adopted  by  a  US.  citizen. 


PCBPOSE    or    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Dr  Rafael  F.  Suarez  as  of  May  21. 
1961.  thus  enabling  him  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization 


MARINA    PANAGIOTIS    RESTOS 

The  bill  iH.R.  1818'  for  the  relief  of 
Marina  Panagiotu  Restos  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed 

Mr.  MANSFIELX)  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  iiave  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  433) .  explainint;  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE     or     THE     BC-L 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  f.icilltat€  the 
.admission  to  the  United  States  In  an  im- 
mediate relative  status  of  an  alien  child 
adopted  by  a  U.S.  citizen 


DR.  ALEXANDER  D.  CROSS 

The  bill  <H.R.  3221'  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Alexander  D  Cross  was  considered. 
ordered  to  a  third  readmg.  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RacoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  434) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PVRPOSK    or  THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  waive  the  ex- 
cluding provision  of  existing  law  relating  to 
one  who  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime  In- 
volving moral  turpitude  In  behalf  of  Dr. 
Alexander  D.  Cross. 

STATE  MINT    OF    rACTB 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  Is  a  35-year-old 
native  and  citizen  of  Great  Britain,  who  first 
entered  the  United  States  in  1955  as  a  post- 
doctoral fellow.  He  last  entered  the  United 
States  on  February  28.  1967.  as  a  visitor  The 
beneficiary  Is  employed  as  director  of  chemi- 
cal research  by  a  pharmaceutical  corporation. 
and  he  la  said  to  be  an  internationally  known 
and  widely  respected  scientist.  In  September 
1967,  when  the  beneficiary  returned  to  Eng- 
land from  the  United  States,  he  was  charged 
by  the  British  Government  with  attempted 
fraudulent  evasion  of  customs  duty  and  paid 
a  fine  of  $140.  The  beneficiary  has  received 
temporary  waivers  on  numerous  occasions 
In  order  to  travel  on  business  matters,  but 
without  the  waiver  provided  for  In  the  bill. 
the  beneficiary  will  be  unable  to  adjust  his 
statu*  to  that  of  a  lawful  resident  alien. 


DR.  GUILLERMO  FRESCO  DE  JONGH 

The  bill  HR  5224'  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Guillermo  Fresco  De  Jonhg  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  tune,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  Che  report 
'No.  436/.  explaining  tlie  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  or  THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Dr  Guillermo  Fresco  De  Jongh  as 
of  June  18.  1961.  thus  enabling  him  to  tile 
.1  petition  for  naturalization 


DR.  RAFAEL  F.  SUAREZ 

The  bin  (H.R.  3522  >  for  the  relief  of 
I>r.  Rafael  F  Suarez  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uiuuilmous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
435).  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
t»  follows: 


DR    JUAN  F   CHAVES 

The  bill  'HR.  5862)  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Juan  F.  Chaves  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  4241.  explaining  the  purpose  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    or    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Dr  Juan  P  Chaves  as  of  .August 
21.  1960.  thus  enabling  him  to  flle  a  petition 
for  naturalization 


DR.    BERNARDINO   D.   MARCELO 

The  bill  iHR.  5996 >  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Bernardino  D  Marcelo  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  readintr.  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  438' ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Dr  Bernardino  D.  Marcelo  as  of 
December  28.  1956.  thereby  enabling  him  to 
flle   a   petition   for   naturallZiitlon. 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE     OF     THE     BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Federico  de  la  Cruz-Munoz  as  of 
March  28.  19C0.  thereby  enabling  him  to  flle 
a  petition  for  naturalization. 


FEDERICO   DE  LA  CRUZ-MUNOZ 

The  bill  (H.R.  9080)  for  the  relief  of 
Federico  de  la  Cniz-Munoz  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  439) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 


DR.   G.  F.  VALDES-FAULI 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S.  1105'  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  G.  F. 
Valdes-Fauli  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  in  line  6  after  the 
word  "of"  to  strike  out  "March  11,  1964" 
and  Insert  "October  30.  1960":  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read: 

S.   1105 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  G.  F  Valdes-Paull  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  October  30.  1960. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  440) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows . 

PURPOS*  or  THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  flle  a  petition  for 
naturalization.  The  bill  has  been  amended 
In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Natural- 
l2iatloa  to  reflect  the  proper  date  on  which 
ha  was  last  admitted  as  a  nonimmigrant. 


LEE  DUK  HEE 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S.  1458'  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Duk 
Hee  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  section  204(c), 
relating  to  the  number  of  petitions  which 
may  be  approved  In  behalf  of  orphans,  shall 
be  Inapplicable  In  the  case  of  a  petition  filed 
In  behalf  of  Lee  Duk  Hee  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Hansen,  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  441) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE     or     THE     BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
facilitate  the  entry  Into  the  United  States 
In  an  Immediate  relative  status  of  an  orphan 
to  be  adopted  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States,    notwithstanding    the    fact    that   the 
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prospective  adoptive  parents  have  previously 
had  the  maximum  number  of  petitions  ap- 
proved. The  bill  has  been  amended  In  accord- 
ance with  established  precedents. 


DR.  HUGO  GONZALEZ 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  1471)  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hugo 
Gonzalez  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment  in  line  6  after  the  word  "of", 
to  strike  out  "November  9,  1960"  and  in- 
sert "November  7,  1960";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Setiate  and  House  of 
Reprrsentatiies  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Hugo  Gonzalez  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  November  7.  1960 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  442 ».  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  flle  a  petition  for 
naturalization.  The  bill  has  been  amended 
m  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Natural- 
isation to  reflect  the  proper  date  on  which  he 
irst  entered  the  United  States  as  a  visitor. 


DR.  MARIO  R.  GARCINI 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  1525)  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
R.  Garcinl.  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
«"ith  an  amendment,  in  line  6,  after  "Au- 
gust 12,",  to  strike  out  "19611"  and  Insert 
1961";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o>  Reprcsentatii^es  of  the  United  States  of 
■imerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Mario  R.  Garcinl  shall  be  held 
ind  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
•fsldence   as  of  August   12,    1961. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
'or  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  pa.ssed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
"Jnanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
<43i,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
'■as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

rURrr..SE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  lunended.  Is 
■Jen.nblo  the  bcneliclnry  to  file  a  petition  for 
"'turallzatlon.  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
3ient  Is  to  correct  an  error  In  printing. 


JOSE  EDUARDO  AUNON 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

Wl    iS.    15441     for    the    relief    of    Jose 
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Eduardo  Aunon,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment  in  line  6, 
after  the  word  "of",  to  strike  out  "August 
23,  1961"  and  insert  "August  24,  1961'; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  1544 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Jose  Eduardo  Aunon  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  August  24,  1961. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  except  from  the  report 
(No.  444) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  Is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  flle  a  petition  for 
naturalization.  The  bill  has  been  amended  to 
reflect  the  proper  date  on  which  he  entered 
the  United  States. 


JOHN  ANTHONY  BACSALMASSY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bin  (S.  1898)  for  the  relief  of  John  An- 
thony Bacsalmassy,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, with  an  amendment.  In  line  6, 
after  the  word  "of"  to  strike  out  "Sep- 
tember 17,  1962"  and  insert  "September 
19,  1959,  and  the  periods  of  time  he  has 
resided  in  the  United  States  since  that 
date  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  meet 
the  residence  and  physical  presence  re- 
quirements of  section  316  of  the  said 
Act.",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  1898 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seruite  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  John  Anthony  Bacsalmassy 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  September  19, 
1959,  and  the  periods  of  time  he  has  resided 
In  the  United  States  since  that  date  shall  be 
lield  and  considered  to  meet  the  residence 
and  physical  presence  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 316  of  the  said  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  445) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   or    THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  flle  a  petition  for 
naturalization.  The  bill  has  been  amended  In 
accordance  with  established  precedents  and 
to  reflect  the  proper  date  upon  which  he 
first  entered  the  United  States  as  a  student. 


MRS.  DEMETRIA  MESSANA  BARONE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iH.R.  1820)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Demetria  Messana  Barone,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment,  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert : 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Mrs.  Demetria  Messana 
Barone  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided 
for  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  officer  to 
deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  Is 
available. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
446 ) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PUBPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  Is  to 
grant  the  status  of  permanent  residence  In 
the  United  States  to  Mrs.  Demetria  Messana 
Barone.  The  bill  provides  for  an  appropriate 
quota  deduction  and  for  the  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  As  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  bill  would  have  merely 
canceled  deportation  proceedings.  However, 
the  committee  feels  that  the  beneficiary 
should  be  granted  a  lawful  status,  thus  en- 
abling her  to  proceed  toward  naturalization. 


DR.  JOHN  E.  YANNAKAKIS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  4538)  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  John 
E.  Yannakakis,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  Doctor  John  E. 
Yannakakis  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  Janu- 
ary 2,  1960.  and  the  periods  of  time  he  has 
resided  in  the  United  States  since  that  date 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  meet  the 
residence  and  physical  presence  requirements 
of  section  316  of  the  said  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  447),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  Is  to 
grant  the  status  of  permanent  residence  in 
the  United  States  to  Dr.  John  E.  Yannakakis 
as  of  January  2,  1960,  and  to  enable  him  to 
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file  a  petition  tor  naturalization  based  on 
his  residence  and  physical  presence  In  the 
United  States  since  th.it  date  Tne  bill  has 
been  amended  In  accordance  with  established 
precedents. 

VALENTINA    SIDOROVA  PARKEVICH 

The  Senate  procetded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  811)  for  the  rehef  oi  Valtntma 
Sidorova  Parkevich,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, with  amendments,  on  page  1.  at 
the  beginning  of  line  4,  to  strike  out 
•through  (4)"  and  insert  and  '3i  ";  in 
line  8  after  the  word  Act"  to  strike 
out  "and"  and  inseit  Provided,  That'; 
and  In  line  11.  after  the  word  Act,'  to 
strike  out  "This  Act"  and  insert  'Thefse 
exemptions":  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
S.  811 

Be  It  enacted  by  tin-  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiuea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provlsli.)ns  of  p.iragrapha 
(2)  and  (3)  of  section  212ia)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nation.ility  .-Vet.  V.ilentina  Si- 
dorova Parkevich  may  be  Issued  an  Immi- 
grant visa  and  admitted  tii  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  If  rhe  is  found  to  bo 
otherwise  admissible  U!.d"r  the  provisions  of 
such  Act:  Proiuted.  That  a  svUtable  and 
proper  bond  or  ur'dertalcini;  appro'. e<.!  by  the 
Attorney  General  :3  depusitcU  as  prescrlbi-d 
by  section  213  of  su:h  Act  These  exemptions 
shall  apply  only  to  the  grounds  for  exclu.slon 
under  such  par,!graphs  known  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  or  the  Attorney  General  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  exct-rpt  from  the  report 
'  No.  448) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

puaposE  or  the  box 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  ha  jjnended.  !s  to 
waive  the  excluding  provl.sion.s  of  existing  law 
relating  to  one  who  !s  mentally  111  In  behalf 
of  the  mother  of  a  U  S  citizen  The  bill  ha.s 
been  amended  In  accordance  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  .Vs.=  lstant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Congressional  Relations. 


TRAN  VAN  NUGYEN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  1410 >  for  the  relief  of  Tran  Van 
Nugyen.  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments,  in  line  4,  after  the  word 
"amended",  to  strike  out  "Tran  Van 
Nugyen"  and  insert  "Tran  Van  Nguyen ': 
and  in  line  7.  after  the  word  by  "  to 
strike  out  "Edward  A  and  Lila  L  Max  , 
and  insert  "Mr.  and  Mrs  Edward  A  Max, 
Jr.'";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S  1410 
Be  it  enacted  by  fie  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  states  of 
America  in  Cong^eis  assernbled  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  as  amended.  Tran  Van  Nguyen 
may  b«  claMlfled  as  a  child  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  lOKbH  D  (F*  of  the  Act.  and 
a  petition  may  be  filed  In  his  behalf  by  Mr 


and  Mrs.  Edward  -A    Max,  Jr  .  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  pursua-at  to  section  204  of  the 

.\ct. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  pa.s-sed. 

Mr.  M.\NSFILLD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
■a:ianimou.s  con.sent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Recor.)  an  exctrpt  from  the  report  'No. 
449',  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

TheiL-  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wa.s  uidered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ptniposE  oi    riiE  Bin. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
.'aciUtate  the  entry  Into  the  United  States 
tn  an  immediate  relative  status  of  the 
.idopted  son  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
Tne  bill  has  beon  .imended  to  correct  the 
names  of  the  adoptive  parents  and  the  bene- 
Hclary 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 

A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Tran    Van 
Nguyen." 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  TUCKER  ACT 

The  bill  'S.  946  to  amend  the  lacker 
Act  to  inrrea.se  from  $10,000  to  $oO,UOO 
the  limitation  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
US  di.strict  courts  in  suits  against  the 
United  State.s  for  breach  of  contract  or 
lor  compensation  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engro.s.sed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  thud  time,  and  pas.s(.'d,  as  fol- 
io w.s  : 

S.  946 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentatires  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congre>ts  assembled.  That  para- 
i<raph  (2i  of  subsection  (ai  of  section  1346 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

■•i2i  Any  other  civil  action  or  claim 
against  the  United  States,  not  exceeding 
$5u.OOO  In  amount,  founded  either  upon  the 
Constitution,  or  any  Act  of  Congress,  or  any 
regulation  of  an  executive  department,  or 
upon  any  expre^s  or  Implied  contract  with 
the  United  States,  or  for  llciuldated  or  un- 
liquidated damages  In  cases  not  sounding 
in  tort  ■' 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  a.sk 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

No  452 1 .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 

bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  t-xcerpt 
was  ordered  to  bf  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement 

An  Identical  bill.  S.  1587  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress has  previously  been  reported  favorably 
by  your  committee  The  facts  and  Justifica- 
tion for  this  legislation  are  contained  In  Sen- 
ate Report  614  of  the  89th  Congress,  perti- 
nent excerpts  from  which  follow: 

■  The  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Ad- 
ministrative Omce  of  the  US.  Courts  favor 
puactment  of  S.  1587.  a  bill  to  raise  the 
monetary  limitation  of  title  28.  section  1346 
ai  i2)  of  the  United  States  Cixle.  from  $10- 
Ot.'O  to  S50.000.  extending  the  concurrent 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  district  courts  to 
certain  cases  enumeratetl  therein  The  bill. 
S  1587.  and  a  related  bill.  S  1513.  were  a.s- 
slgned  to  the  Subommlttee  on  Improve- 
ments in  Judicial  Machinery  on  March  30. 
1965.  public  hearing  being  held  on  June  10 
Subsequent  thereto  S  1587  was  favorably 
recommended  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary without  amendment  on  July  26 


"By  act  of  March  3.  1887  (24  Stat.  505 1 .  the 
Court  of  Claims  was  vested  with  Jurisdiction 
over  all  claims  founded  upo!i  the  Cun.stltu- 
tlon,  laws  uf  Congress,  regulations  of  execu- 
tive departments,  expresti  or  Implied  con- 
tracts, or  damages  not  sounding  in  ton  Con- 
current Jurisdiction  In  these  case:.:  was  vested 
in  the  Federal  di.strict  courts  where  the 
amount  involved  did  nut  exceed  $1,000  and 
In  the  circuit  courts  where  the  amount  ex- 
ceeded $1,000  but  did  nut  exceed  $10,000. 
Suits  to  recu.er  'ftes.  salary,  or  cimpeiisa- 
tion'  were  expressly  excluded  from  this  class 
of  actionable  claims  by  act  of  June  27.  1898 
(30  suit.  494i  The  original  Jurisdiction  uf 
the  circuit  courts  was  eliminated  by  act  of 
March  3,  1311  (36  Stat  1093)  and  concurrent 
jurisdiction  vested  in  the  district  courts  ex- 
tended to  include  all  of  those  cases  not  ex- 
ceeding $10,000. 

"Since  suits  for  reinstatement  by  Federal 
employees  are  required  to  be  hied  m  the 
district  courts  (76  Stat.  744.  28  U  S  C.  1301), 
the  exclusion  of  compensation  aciiuns  from 
their  Jurisdiction  required  litigants  to  bring 
one  suit  for  reinstatement  and  another  for 
compensation  In  the  Court  of  Claims.  In 
1964  the  exclusion  of  compensation  actions 
was  removed  from  title  23.  section  1346(a)  (2) 
by  Public  Law  88  519  1 78  Stat.  699 1 .  thus 
enabling  cUmants  to  combine  in  one  district 
court  action  a  suit  for  reinsUitcment  and 
t.impensiition  where  the  amount  does  not 
exceed  $10,000  This  bill  would  raise  the 
monetary   limit   to   $50,000. 

"It  Is  estimated  that  by  raising  the  Juris- 
dictional UmltJitlon  to  $30,000  (as  proposed 
by  S  1513 1,  over  99  percent  of  t!ie  suits  to 
recover  fees,  salary  or  cumpensatlon'  could 
be  Joined  in  relnsuitenient  acta  ns  In  the 
district  courts,  and  thus  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, virtually  all  compensation  c.i.ses  could 
be  so  combined  by  raising  the  limitation  to 
$50,000.  as  Is  proposed  by  this  bill  iS  1587i. 
Likewise.  89  of  the  330  contract  cases  pres- 
ently pending  before  the  Court  of  Claims  In- 
volve less  than  $50,000  and  thus  could  be 
brought  in  the  district  courts  subsequent  t<j 
the  enactment  of  this  bill.  As  stated  by  the 
Department  of  Justice's  views  of  June  10. 
1965; 

•  'The  present  Jurisdictional  amount  of 
$10,000  was  enacted  In  1887  (24  Stat.  505 1. 
and  has  ne\er  been  amended.  It  w.is  the 
view  then  that  the  larger,  more  complicated 
contract  cases  should  be  tried  befure  the 
Court  of  Claims  for  various  reasons — unl- 
fornutv  of  decls  on.  expertise,  th?  conven- 
ience of  the  commissioner  system,  pr<.blenis 
fif  venue  and  service  oi  process,  etc  '  *  ' 
An  incre.ise  In  the  Jurisdictional  amount 
would  seem  Indicated  by  t.he  change  m 
monetary  values  during  the  intervening 
years  standing  alone 

'  Since  1887.  however,  changes  have  oc- 
curred In  the  size  and  volume  of  Ciovern- 
ment  rontr.icts  which  appe.ir  to  warr.mt  in- 
creaslni;  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  district 
courts  as  contcmpl.iled  by  either  of  these 
bills  Further,  last  year  Public  I.aw  88  519 
i78  Stat  699  i  Aug  30,  1964)).  was  en.icteJ 
which  ^a\e  the  district  courts  Jurisdiction 
lo  hear  and  dL'lermine  claims  for  coinpc- 
satlon  by  Government  employees  Tne  effect 
of  this  law  Is  lo  enable  a  Gov^nim'-nt  em- 
ployee to  Join  In  <me  action  In  a  diftrlct 
court  both  a  suit  for  compensation  a".d  one 
for  reinstatement  to  his  Government  posi- 
tion However,  beciuse  of  the  existing  $10,000 
Jurlsdlctlon.il  llmlt:itlon  Imposed  by  the 
Tucker  Act  claims  for  cumpcn.'at.on  which 
exceed  $10000  must  be  filed  sepiratcly  In  the 
Court  of  rialm;  E  inctm.-^nt  of  S.  1513  wau:d 
permit  over  90  percent  of  the  compensation 
a'-tlons  to  be  Joined  with  rclnst  itement  a"- 
tl(jns  In  the  home  districts  of  the  employees 
Involved 

•  If  8  1587  Is  enict'd.  almost  all  of  the 
pay  coses   could   be   brought   In   the   d  'trict 
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courts,  as  would  the  smaller  contract  cases. 
At  present  In  89  of  the  330  contract  cases 
pending  In  the  Couit  of  Claims  awards  of 
$50,000  or  less  have  been  requested.'  " 

After  consideration,  the  committee  adheres 
to  its  former  recommendations,  and  recom- 
ments  that  the  bill,  S.  946,  be  favorably 
considered. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  iS.  159 1  to  pro'.ide  for  the 
temporary  transfer  to  a  single  district  for 
coordinated  or  consolidated  pretrial 
prociLcimss  of  civil  actions  pending  in 
different  districts  which  involve  one  or 
more  common  questions  of  fact,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr    MANSFIELD.  Over. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 


FELLING  OF  CERTAIN  VACANCIES 
IN  THE  OFFICE  OF  DISTRICT 
JLT>GE  FOR  THE  EASTERN  DIS- 
TRICT  OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  th3 
bill  'S.  828 >  to  amend  5-fction  5'bi  of 
the  act  of  March  18.  1966  (Public  Law 
89-3721,  so  as  to  make  the  prohibition 
contained  therein  on  the  filin::;  of  Cer- 
tain vacancies  in  the  office  of  district 
judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania inapplicable  to  the  first  vacancy 
occurring  after  the  enactment  of  such 
act  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments,  on  pape  1,  Une  6,  after  the 
word  "words"  to  strike  out  "  'first  three 
vacancies'  '"  and  insert  "  'first  three  va- 
cancies occurring"  ":  and  on  page  2,  line 
1.  after  tlie  word  "thereof"  where  it  ap- 
pears the  second  time  to  strike  out  "  'sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  vacancies'  "  and 
insert  "  'second,  third,  and  fourth  vacan- 
cies occurring  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act'  ":  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  828 
Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
5ib)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
;or  the  appointment  of  additional  circuit  and 
aistrlci  Judges,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved March  18,  1966  (80  Stat.  78),  Is 
imended  by  striking  out  the  words  "first 
three  vacancies  occurring"  in  the  second  sen- 
•.*--.ce  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"second,  third,  and  fourth  vacancies  occur- 
nng  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
•'or  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
»nd  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

■^e  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

No.  455 » ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 

bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
»as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
«  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  amend  section 
''b)  of  the  Omnibus  Judgeship  Act  of  1966 
Public  Law  89  372,  89th  Cong.;  80  Stat.  75) 
*  order  to  effectuate  the  original  congres- 
lonal  Intent  of  that  section  by  prevenlng  an 
jinantlclpated  vacancy  In  the  ofHce  of  district 
judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania 


from  eliminating  one  of  the  three  temporary 
Judicial  positions  created  for  that  district 
under  the  act. 

NEED    FOR    THE    LEGISLATION 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  at  Its  sessions  in  March  and  Septem- 
ber of  1965,  adopted  resolutions  recommend- 
ing that  Congress  create  certain  additional 
circuit  and  district  judgeships  throughout 
the  United  States. 

The  basis  for  the  Conference's  recommen- 
dations was  a  systematic  and  comprehensive 
study  of  the  judicial  business  of  the  circuit 
and  district  courts,  which  had  been  under- 
taken by  two  separats  Conference  commit- 
tees with  the  assistance  of  the  administrative 
office  of  the  U.S.  courts.  The  Conference  con- 
sidered the  recommended  additional  judge- 
ships necessary  to  meet  then  existing  needs. 
On  March  18,  19G6.  S.  1666  of  the  89th 
Congress  became  Public  Law  89-372,  the 
Omnibus  Judgeship  Act  of  1966,  As  intro- 
duced and  pasred,  the  act  embodied  the 
Conference's  recommendation  that  three 
temporary  additional  Judgeships  be  created 
for  liie  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
was  accomplished  In  the  act  by  authorizing 
the  appointment  of  three  additional  Judges 
for  the  e.istera  district,  but  providing  that 
the   first    three    vacancies   occurring   In   the 

date   of  the  act 


CRIMINAL  CASES  COMMENCED,  TERMINATED, 
PENDING  AT  END  OF  FISCAL  YEAR 


AND 


Fiscal  year 


1959- 

1950, 

1961. 

1962_ 

1963, 

1964 

1965 


Tola  I  com- 
menced 


Total  termi- 
nated 


Pending, 
June  30 


354 

389 

135 

382 

367 

150 

407 

381 

176 

311 

275 

212 

335 

321 

226 

2S9 

355 

170 

421 

328 

26a 

district  after  the  effective 
were  not  to  be  filled. 

The  backlog  in  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania  upon  which  the  need  for  the 
additional  judgeships  was  predicated  is  set 
forth  by  the  following  statistics,  which  were 
Included  in  the  House  report  nccomp..nvine 
S.  1666.' 

EASTERN    DISTRICT   OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

CIVIL  CASELOAD-CIVIL  CASES  COMMENCED,  TERMINATED 
AND  PENDING  LAST  7  FISCAL  YEARS 


Fiscal 

Total  civil  cases 

Private  civil 

cases 

year 

Cam- 

Termi- 

Pend- 

Com- 

Termi- 

Pfni- 

menced 

nated 

ing 

menced 

nated 

ing 

1959  . 

2,011 

2.160 

3,992 

1,605 

1.695 

3,  5H 

19S0 

1,948 

2,060 

3,880 

1,523 

1,593 

3  474 

1961    .. 

1.944 

1,742 

4,082 

1,646 

1,492 

3  628 

1962.. 

2,106 

2.007 

4,181 

1,771 

1,637 

3  762 

1963-.. 

2,557 

2,021 

4,717 

1,980 

1,531 

4  211 

1964... 

2,701 

2.131 

5,287 

2,162 

1,586 

4.787 

1965  .. 

2,712 

1,972 

6,027 

2,310 

1,588 

5,509 

NATURE  OF  CIVIL  CASES  COMMENCED,  FISCAL  YEARS  1964 
AND  1965 

1964        1%5 


Grand  tola'  . .  2, 701 

S  cases,  total 539 

Contract  .   286 

Land  condemnation _\[  "  2 

Other  real  property 4 

Tort  actions .']  75 

Antitrust I"  [[[[[[[[  4 

Detention  (prisoners): 

Motions  lo  vacate  sentence.  12 

Habeas  corpus. 2 

Mandamus  and  other 2 

Forteilures  and  penalties I  42 

Labor  actions '._',  58 

Tax  suits "  31 

All  other 21 

Private  cases,  total 27l62 

Contract  251 

Real  property ...'.'.....  8 

Federal  Employers'  Liability  Act 140 

Marine  personal  injury 790 

Motor  vehicle  personal  injury '..'.  413 

Other  personal  injury 239 

Other  tort  actions "  21 

Antitrust '..'...  16 

Detention  (prisoners): 

Habeas  corpus 125 

Mandamus  and  other 2 

Copyright,  patent,  and  tridamark 45 

All  other 112 


2,712 

402 

147 
3 

99 
2 

12 
9 

31 
39 
39 
21 

2,310 


246 

5 

118 

873 

468 

241 

21 

26 

134 
12 
40 

126 


The  House  report  further  stated: 
"This  district  has  had  a  serious  backlog 
of  civil  cices  over  a  period  ol  some  years  and 
continues  to  f.  ce  an  ever  Increasing  pending 
caseload.  It  lankz  among  the  highest  of  the 
districts  in  the  number  of  pending  cases  per 
judgp.  Over  the  past  few  years  its  pending 
civil  cases  h..ve  Increased  approximately  36 
percent.  This  increase  is  in  the  area  of  con- 
tract and  marine  personal  injury  litigation. 
The  s'atiiUcs  of  cases  filed,  disposed  of,  and 
terminatPd  over  the  p.ist  7  yea.'-s  indicate 
that  in  each  category  there  has  been  a  tend- 
ency to  increase.  In  order  to  assist  the  incum- 
bent judges  to  diminish  the  backlog,  these 
three  additional  judges  on  a  temporary  basis 
are  necessary."  - 

Congress  passed  S.  1666  with  the  Intent 
that  the  three  additional  temporary  judges 
would  assist  the  e..stern  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  clearing  .-way  a  sizable  portion  of 
this  backlog.  It  was  not  contemplated  that 
any  of  the  three  temporary  judicial  positions 
would  lapse  before  the  congresKicnal  purpose 
of  reducing  the  backlog  In  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania  could  be  achieved. 
Hjwe\er.  wiih  the  unanticipated  elevation  in 
June  of  1967  of  the  Honorable  Francis  Van 
Dusen,  from  tlie  US.  District  Court  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  U.S 
Court  ol  Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit — only 
15  months  after  the  enactment  of  S.  1666, 
and  before  any  of  the  three  Judges  appointed 
under  the  act  had  taken  office — one  of  the 
temporary  judgeship  positions,  in  effect, 
lapsed  without  the  eastern  district  ever  hav- 
ing had  the  benefit  thereof. 

S.  828,  the  present  bill,  will  carry  out  the 
original  intent  of  the  Omnibus  judgeship 
Act  of  1966  by  amending  the  act  to  provide 
that  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  vacancies 
occurring  in  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania- rather  than  the  first,  second,  aiid 
third  vacancies— are  not  to  be  filled.  This  will 
allow  the  first  vacancy,  created  by  Judge  Van 
Duscn-s  un:n-icipatcd  elevation  to  the  third 
circuit,  to  be  filled,  thus  giving  the  eastern 
district  the  full  measure  of  added  manpower 
intended  by  the  1966  act." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
greatly  pleased  that  S.  828,  which  I  in- 
troduced, has  just  been  passed.  It  as- 
sures that  the  full  number  of  judgeships 
intended  by  Congress  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  provided 
and  will  rectify  the  effect  of  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  unanticipated  elevation  of 
a  judge  from  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania  to 
the  Third  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

It  will  be  of  major  assistance  in  help- 
ing to  attack  the  large  backlog  of  cases 
in  that  district,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  in  the  Nation. 

The  Omnibus  Judgeship  Act  of  1966 
provides  that  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania  was  to  receive  three  addi- 
tional temporary  judgeships  to  attack 
the  backlog.  This  was  accomplished  by 
authorizing  the  appointment  of  three 
additional  district  judges,  but  providing 
that  the  first  three  vacancies  occurring 


'  H.  Kept.  1277,  89th  Cong.,  2d  sess..  at  67-58. 


'Id.,  at  pp.  56-57. 
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in  the  district  were  not  to  be  filled.  How- 
ever, Judge  Francis  L  Van  Dusen  was 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  Tiiird 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  before  any  of 
the  three  additional  judgeships  could  be 
filled.  The  net  effect  of  this  was  that  one 
of  the  three  additional  judgeships  was 
erased  even  before  it  existed. 

S.  828  modifies  the  Omnibus  Judge- 
ship Act  so  that  the  fecund,  third  and 
fourth  vacancies  occurnnK  in  the  east- 
ern district — as  opposed  to  the  first,  sec- 
ond, and  third  vacancies  occurring  in 
that  district — will  not  be  filled.  This  will 
enable  the  President  to  appoint  a  suc- 
cessors to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by 
Judge  Van  Dusen's  elevation,  and  eive 
the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania  the 
judicial  manpower  contemplated  by  the 
1966  act. 


RIGHTS    AND    INTERESTS    OP  THE 

NAVAJO     TRIBE     AND     THE  UTE 

MOUNTAIN    TRIBE    OF    THE  UTE 
MOUNTAIN  RESERVATION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  con.sider  the 
bill  (S.  491  >  to  determine  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  Navajo  Tribe  and  the  Ute 
Mountain  Tribe  of  the  Ute  Mountain 
Reservation  in  and  to  certain  lands  in 
the  State  of  New  Mexico,  and  for  other 
purposes  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  with  amendments,  on  page  1.  line 
8.  after  the  word  •suit'  to  strilce  out 
"against  the  United  States,  as  trustee."; 
on  page  2,  at  the  beginning  of  line  11  to 
insert  "The  United  States  asserts  no 
beneficial  claim  to  or  Interest  in  such 
land,  acknowledges  that  it  holds  the  legal 
title  to  the  land  in  trust,  recognizes  that 
the  beneficial  title  cannot  be  litigated 
without  the  consent  of  the  United  States, 
and  consents  to  litigation  between  the 
two  Indian  tribes  only  in  order  that  their 
conflicting  claims  of  beneficial  title  may 
be  conclusively  determined.  The  United 
States  shall  not  be  joined  as  a  party  de- 
fendant In  the  litigation,  and  nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
a  claim  against  the  United  States.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  sliall  adminis- 
ter the  land  in  accordance  with  the  ju- 
dicial determination  of  beneficial  title."; 
on  page  3.  line  8.  after  the  word  "against" 
to  strike  out  "the  United  States ';  and  on 
page  4,  line  11,  after  the  word  "claims" 
to  strike  out  "against  the  United  States "; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S    491 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative  a  of  the  United  State<  of 
America  in  Congress  a'^^ernb'ed  Thar  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  Nivajo-Ute  Boundary 
Dispute  Act". 

Sec.  2.  The  conspiit  of  the  United  States  Is 
hereby  given  to  eithrr  or  both  the  Navajo 
Tribe  of  Indl.ins  and  thp  U'o  Mountain  Tribe 
of  the  Ute  Mour.tam  Re.«ervation  to  bring 
suit  against  each  other  .md  against  any  other 
tribe  of  Indians,  persons,  or  entitles  to  quiet 
the  beneficial  tiM?  In  and  to  such  lands  in 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  as  are  common  to 
the  description  contained  in  .irf.cle  II  of  the 
treaty  concluded  J\ine  1.  1868.  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Navaio  Nation  or  Tribe 
of  Indiana  ond  proclaimed  August  12.  1968 
(15  Stat.  667) .  setting  apart  certain  lands  for 
the  use  and  occupa'lon  of  the  Navajo  Tribe 
of  Indians,  and  to  the  dfscnptlnn  contained 
In  section  3  of  the  Act  approved  February  20. 
1895  (28  Stat  6771,  setting  apart  certain 
lands  for   the   sale   and   exclusive   use   and 


occupancy  of  the  Southern  Ute  Indians  de- 
scribed therein  The  United  Stales  asserts  no 
benefiiial  claim  '.o  or  interest  in  such  land, 
acknowledges  that  It  holds  the  legal  title  to 
the  land  in  trust,  recognizes  that  the  bene- 
ficial title  cannot  be  litigated  without  the 
consent  of  the  United  SUates.  and  consents 
to  litigation  between  the  two  Indian  tribes 
only  In  order  that  their  conflicting  claims  of 
beneficial  title  may  be  conclusively  deter- 
mined. The  United  States  .^hall  not  be  joined 
.is  a  party  defendant  In  the  litigation,  and 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  a  claim  against  the  United  States 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  administer 
the  land  in  accordance  with  the  judicial 
determination  of  beneficial  title. 

Sec  3  Any  action  commenced  pursuant  to 
section  2  of  this  Act  shall  be  heard  and 
determined  by  a  district  court  of  three  judges 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  New  Mexico,  In  accordance  with 
'he  provisions  ot  title  28  United  States  Code, 
section  2284,  and,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  4  of  this  Act  any  party  may  appeal 
as  of  right  directly  to  the  Supreme  Ciurt  of 
the  United  States  from  the  final  determina- 
tion  by  such  three-Judge  district  court 

Stc  4  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  intent 
and  the  objective  of  the  Congress  that  the 
relative  rights  and  interests  of  all  parlies 
making  claims  against  each  other  In  and  to 
the  surlace  and  the  subsurface  of  the  lands 
Identified  in  section  2  of  this  Act  be  Judicially 
determined  in  accordance  with  such  princi- 
ples as  may  be  Just  and  fair  in  law  and  equity, 
including  a  consistent  award  or  awards  or 
release  or  releases  to  either  or  both  the 
Navajo  Tribe  and  the  Ute  Moiint.ain  Tribe  .if 
the  Ute  Mountain  Reservation  of  such  bonus 
sums,  rentals  and  royalties,  or  other  moneys 
paid  or  received  on  account  of  the  leasing  of 
any  portion  of  such  lands  and  now  held  in  a 
Joint  account  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  the  .igreemeut  dated 
May  9.  1957,  between  the  two  tribes,  ap- 
tiroved  by  the  Area  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  AlTalrs  In  furtherance  of  the  accom- 
plUhment  of  this  Intent  and  the  attainment 
(f  this  objective,  the  parties  are  hereby 
authorized  to  enter  into  a  settlement  .igree- 
ment,  m  which  provision  may  be  made  for 
a  recognition  in  perpetuity  of  their  relative 
rights  to  use  and  to  enjoy  the  surface  .md 
the  subeurface  of  the  lands  Identified  In  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act,  Including  the  division  of 
any  and  all  of  such  bonus  sums,  rentals,  and 
royalties,  or  other  moneys  paid  or  received 
on  account  of  the  leasing  of  any  portion  of 
;-ald  lands  for  any  purpose  or  purposes  Such 
.settlement  agreement  may  be  embodied  in 
and  be  made  a  part  of  any  decree  of  the  cijurt. 
which  thereujHjn  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
with  re.spect  to  the  rights  and  Interests  of  all 
parties 

Sec.  3  Nothing  in  this  Act  th.ai  be  deemed 
to  be  a  congressional  determination  of  llie 
merits  of  the  conflicting  tribal,  individual 
Indian,  or  other  claims  with  respect  to  the 
lands  are  the  subject  of  this  Act, 

Mr  AII.OTT  Mr  President,  this  Is 
the  same  bill  v  hich  possed  the  Senate  in 
1963,  but  which  failed  to  receive  final  ac- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives 
prior  to  the  ad.journment  of  the  88th 
Congress.  The  purpose  of  S.  491.  intro- 
duced by  myself  and  my  distinguished 
colleague  trom  Colorado  I  Mr.  DominickI 
is  simply  to  enable  the  Navaio  and  Ute 
Mountain  Tribes  to  bemn  litigation  in  a 
three-judee  district  ourt  in  the  State 
of  New  Mexico  to  determine  the  proper 
location  of  a  part  of  the  common  bound- 
ary between  the  two  reservations.  The 
site  of  this  disputed  boundary  is  in 
northwestern  New  Mexico  The  necessity 
for  this  bill  is  brought  about  becau.se  of 
a  conflict  in  the  description  of  this  com- 
mon boundary,  which  was  established  by 
the  Navajo  Indian  Treaty  of  1868  be- 


tween the  United  States  and  the  Navajo 
Tribe  and  a  Federal  statute,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1895,  establishing  the  Ute 
Mountain  Reservation.  The  boundaries 
established  by  the  treaty  and  the  statute 
overlapped,  resulting  is  a  disputed  stnp 
of  land,  between  the  two  reservations.  2 
miles  wide  and  10 '2  miles  long.  Tliis 
boundary  dispute  remained  somewhat 
dormant  until  the  last  decade  when  oil 
was  di-scovered  on  the  affected  area.  After 
the  discovery  of  oil  on  the  lands  in  ques- 
tion the  two  tribes  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment on  May  9,  1957.  with  the  approval 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  to  lea.se 
the  lands  jointly  and  to  place  all  reve- 
nues obtained  from  these  leases  into  a 
joint  account  for  the  tribes  until  the 
boundary  dispute  had  been  resolved 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  at  the  time 
I  introduced  this  bill  in  this  session  of 
Congress,  I  know  that  these  Indians  are 
anxious  for  the  settlement  of  this  mat- 
ter, and  I  believe  Congress  should  be 
equally  anxious  to  provide  the  method 
by  which  this  di.spute  may  be  resolved. 
It  .seems  to  me  that  Contiress  will  be 
acting  m  the  best  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned if  It  were  to  move  toward  the 
early  enactment  of  this  bill. 

The  amendments  .suii'iested  by  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  with  regard  to  this  bill, 
as  adopted  by  the  committee,  would  I 
believe,  further  clarify  this  litigation  as 
a  controversy  between  the  affected  tribes 
rather  than  between  these  tnt>es  and 
the  United  States 

Mr.  President,  the  early  enactment  of 
this  bill  Will  provide  the  proper  meana 
for  the  settlement  of  this  boundary  dis- 
pute. I  believe  the  moneys  now  held  in 
the  joint  account  to  which  I  alluded 
earlier,  which  is  now  in  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury, would  be  far  better  utilized  if  it 
could  be  put  to  work  to  further  the  de- 
velopment of  the  respective  tribes'  edu- 
cational and   industrial  projects. 

Mr,  President,  it  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  Conpress  will  act  promptly  on  this 
legislation  so  that  this  difBcult  question 
of  trie  present  boundary  dispute  may 
proceed  to  an  early  and  final  resolution. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  support  the  passage  by  the 
Senate  of  S  491  rei^arding  a  boundary 
dispute  between  the  Navajo  and  Ute 
Mountain  Tribes 

The  measure  before  the  Senate  today 
would  authorize  either  the  Navajo  Tribe 
or  the  Ute  Mountain  Tribe  to  bring  suit 
before  a  three-judge  panel  of  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  judges  to  quit  title  to  a  strip 
of  land  lust  south  of  the  Colorado-New 
Mexico  State  line  wiiich  is  fully  covered 
by  oil  and  gas  lea.ses. 

Some  measure  of  the  frustration  which 
has  confronted  thc^e  tribes  in  securing 
this  authority  can  be  observed  from  the 
:en!-'th  of  time  this  propo.'^al  has  been 
before  Congress.  Four  years  ago  I  re- 
ceived, as  did  other  members  of  the  ap- 
propriate conere.ssional  delegations,  a 
re.solution  of  the  Ute  Mountain  Tribal 
Council  in  Towaoc.  Colo.,  seeking  relief 
of  this  nature.  I  a.  k  unanimous  consent 
that  this  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
Since  that  time.  I  have  been  happy  M 
co.sponsor  S.  1594  in  the  88th  Congress. 
S  933  in  the  89th  Coneress.  and  the 
pending  bill,  S.  491. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  en- 
actment of  this  bill  will  provide  an  ef- 
fective remedy  to  these  tribes  to  resolve 
an  issue  of  considerable  importance  to 
them.  Once  resolved,  these  tribes  may 
proceed  with  an  element  of  certainty  In 
their  future  planning  and  will  be  free 
to  receive  the  complete  benefits  of  these 
lands. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  Congress 
will  act  expeditiously  to  pass  this  legisla- 
tion. Otherwise,  the  Ute  Mountain  Tribe 
and  the  Navajo  Tribe  will  continue  to  be 
deprived  of  their  basic  right  to  a  day  in 

«'"'"^-  EXHIBIT     1 

HzsoLtrnoN  1214 

Resolution  of  the  Ute  Mountain  Ute  Tribal 

Council,  Towaoc,  Colo.,  May  1.  1963 

Whereas,  authority  is  vested  In  Article  V, 
Section  2,  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
of  the  Ute  Mountain  Tribe  of  Ute  Indians, 
approved  June  6.  1940;  and 

Whereas,  an  apparent  conflict  exists  as  to 
the  ownership  of  cerUin  lands  in  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  In  that  the  Navajo  Tribe  of 
I.idians  assert  ownership  to  a  part  of  the 
land  set  apart  for  the  exclusive  use  and  oc- 
cupancy of  the  Southern  Ute  Indians  under 
an  Act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
approved  February  20.  1895;  and 

Whereas,  since  the  effective  date  of  said 
Act.  the  lands  set  aside  for  said  Southern 
Ute  Indians  are  now  a  part  of  the  reservation 
of  the  Ute  Mountain  Tribe  of  the  Ute  Moun- 
tain Reservation;  and 

Whereas.  It  appears  unlikely  that  the 
respective  claims  of  the  Navajo  Tribe  and 
this  Tribe  may  be  legally  settled,  compro- 
mised, or  otherwise  determined  unless  and 
until  specific  authorization  therefor  is  made 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  said  conflict  has  been  apparent 
and  existing  since  19,'>7;  and 

Whereas,  said  lands  included  In  said  con- 
flict area  have  been  leased  for  oil  and  gas 
and  the  receipts  therefrom  are  held  by  the 
United  States  until  a  final  determination  Is 
made;  and 

Whereas,  further  and  additional  delay  is 
detrimental  to  this  Tribe  »nd  its  people  for 
tile  reason  the  resources  and  assets  of  this 
Tribe  are  of  paramount  importance  In  long 
range  planning,  annual  budgets,  and  all 
oilier  financial  affairs  of  the  Tribe: 

Now,  therefore,  in  consideration  of  the 
premises  recited,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Tribal 
Council  of  the  Ute  Mountain  Tribe  of  the 
Ute  Mountain  Reservation: 

1.  We  urge  specific  authorization  be  made 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  the 
settlement  and  determination  of  the  respec- 
tive rights  of  the  Navajo  Tribe  and  this  Tribe 
in  and  to  the  lands  In  conflict. 

2.  This  Tribe  urges  tlie  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  adopt  an  Act  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  such  purposes;  and  respectfully 
Urges  and  recommends  the  passage  of  a  spe- 
clflc  Act, 

3.  For  the  purpose  of  Information,  conven- 
ience and  cooperation,  a  propKKal  as  to  the 
form  and  substance  of  such  requested  Act  is 
attached  hereto  for  such  consideration  as 
niay  be  proper. 

4.  Copies  of  the  Resolution  be  forwarded 
to  the  following: 

United  States  Senators:  Gordon  Allott, 
Clinton  P.  Anderson,  Peter  H.  Domlnick,  Ed- 
win L.  Mechem. 

Members  of  Congress:  Wayne  Asplnall, 
Donald  G.  Brotzman.  J.  Edgar  Chenoweth, 
Joseph  M.  Montoya,  Thomas  G.  Morris.  Byron 
G  Rogers. 

The  above  resolution  was  duly  adopted  this 
isi  day  of  May,  1963. 

Albert  Wing, 

Chairman,  Vte  Mountain  TriXtal  Council. 


This  Is  to  certify  that  there  were  six  of 
the  regularly  elected  Councllmen  present  at 
the  above  meeting,  that  being  a  quorum,  that 
five  voted  for,  none  opposed,  and  the  at>ove 
resolution  was  passed. 

Jean  Poulaki, 

Secretary. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
453) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  3.  491  Is  to  authorize  the 
Navajo  Tribe  or  the  Ute  Mountain  Tribe  to 
commence  litigation  to  determine  the  loca- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  common  Ixjundary  be- 
tween their  two  reservations.  The  litigation 
would  be  before  a  district  court  of  three 
Judges  In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  New  Mexico,  with  a  statutory  right  of 
appeal  direct  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  dis- 
trict court  would  base  its  decision  on  "such 
principles  as  may  be  Just  and  fair  in  law  and 
equity." 

NEED 

The  Navajo  boundary  Immediately  south  of 
the  Colorado  boundary  was  fixed  by  a  treaty 
of  June  1,  1868.  In  1869  the  boundary  was 
surveyed  and  monumented  but  the  monu- 
ments cannot  be  located  at  the  present  time. 
The  Ute  Mountain  boundary  was  established 
by  the  act  of  February  20,  1895.  Apparently 
there  Is  an  overlap  and  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  quiet  title  to  the  land  in  one  or  the  other 
of  the  tribes. 

The  dispute  became  active  during  the  past 
decade  when  oil  was  discovered  in  the  Four 
Corners  area.  The  Navajo  and  Ute  Moun- 
tain Tribes  entered  into  an  agreement,  dated 
May  9,  1957,  with  the  approval  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  to  lease  the  disputed  area 
Jointly  and  place  all  revenue  from  the  leases 
in  a  Joint  account  pending  a  resolution  of  the 
dispute. 

There  was  an  existing  Navajo  oil  and  gas 
lease  in  the  disputed  area  and  a  Ute  Moun- 
tain oil  and  gas  lease  sale  had  been  held  in 
which  three  tracts  extended  Into  this  Navajo 
lease  area.  Because  of  this  the  tribes  agreed 
to  extend  the  joint  agreement  area  2  miles 
west  into  Navajo  land  and  slightly  less  than 
2  miles  east  into  Ute  Mountain  land.  Since 
1967  the  entire  area  has  been  held  under  oil 
and  g£is  leases. 

On  September  8,  1965,  the  total  Income,  In- 
cluding accrued  interests,  from  the  joint 
agreement  area  was  $7,264,484.  On  that  date 
the  tribes  entered  into  a  supplemental  agree- 
ment which  eliminated  the  buffer  zones  and 
left  only  the  actual  disputed  area.  The  money 
held  in  the  Joint  accounts  from  these  two 
buffer  areas  is  being  paid  to  the  tribes.  This 
amounts  to  $2,094,413  for  the  Navajo  Tribe, 
and  $1,962,322  for  the  Ute  Mountain  Tribe; 
$3,207,749  will  remain  in  the  joint  accounts. 

AMENDMENTS 

In  Its  report  on  S.  491,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  suggested  amendments  to  the 
bill  which  would  make  clear  that  the  United 
States  is  not  a  party  to  this  litigation,  there- 
by avoiding  possible  controversy  relating  to 
the  Navajo  Tribe's  attorney  contract.  The 
committee  has  adopted  all  of  the  recom- 
mended amendments. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
441,  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  37, 
be  postponed  indefinitely. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
concurrent  resolution  wall  be  postponed 
indefinitely. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  POST- 
PONED INDEFINITELY 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
37)  favoring  the  suspension  of,  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens  was  armounced  as 
next  in  order. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


REPORTS    OF   A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  July  27,  1967, 

The  following  reports,  of  a  committee 
were  submitted,   on  July   28,    1967: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  1173.  A  bin  to  declare  that  certain  land 
of  the  United  States  is  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
Tribes  of  Oklahoma   (Rept.  No.  456). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with 
amendments : 

S.  1251.  A  bill  to  make  certain  reclamation 
project  expenses  nonreimbursable  (Rept. 
No.    457). 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  July  27,  1967, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  on  July  28, 
1967,  signed  the  following  enrolled  bill 
and  joint  resolution,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives : 

S.  1191.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  distri- 
bution of  Judgment  funds  among  members 
of  the  Confederated  Bands  of  the  Ute  In- 
dian Tribes;   and 

S.J.  Res.  88.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  operation  of  an  amateur  radio  station 
by  participants  in  the  XII  World  Boy  Scout 
Jamboree,  at  Parragut  State  Park.  Idaho, 
August    1    through    August    9,    1967. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that,  on  July  28,  1967,  he  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion: 

S,  1191,  An  act  to  provide  for  the  distri- 
bution of  Judgment  funds  among  members 
of  the  Confederated  Bands  of  the  Ute  In- 
dian Tribes;  and 

S,J,  Res.  88.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  operation  of  an  amateur  radio  station 
by  participants  in  the  XII  World  Boy  Scouts 
Jamboree  at  Farragut  State  Park,  Idaho, 
August   1    through  August   9.   1967. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
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Publications  or  Federal  Powib  Commission 
A  letter  from  rhe  Cnalrman,  Federal  Po'.ver 
CommlMlon,  W>.shlngton.  DC  transmuting. 
for  the  Inform.itlon  of  the  Senate  publica- 
tions entitled  -Statistics  of  Electric  UtUllles 
In  the  United  States.  UUja.  Publicly  Owned," 
and  "Major  Njiiurul  G.^s  Pipelines,  Decem- 
bf.r  31  196G.  mip"  i  v;  t^  accompany. :ig  pa- 
pers, i .  t3  the  Committee  on  Commerce 

R-PORT    OF    Cif.MPrROLLFR    GENERAL 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Genera!  of 
the  United  States,  ircinsmitt.ng.  pursuant  to 
law.  a  rep  ;rt  on  p-t^nti.i:  .s.ivlngs  In  financ- 
ing operations  of  Oovernment-owned  vessels 
Eupportmg  military  activities  in  Southeast 
Asia,  Maritime  Admmlstr.itlon,  Department 
of  Coasunerce,  dated  July.  iy67  iwith  an  ac- 
companying rep  irt  >  ,  t  >  the  Commltlfe  on 
Government  Operations 

Report  of  CoMPrr.oLLCR  General 
(S.  Doc.  No  41) 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  the  inananement 
of  and  control  over  expendable  supplies  and 
materials.  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  dated 
July,  1967  (With  .in  accuinpanying  report  i : 
t )  the  Committee  on  Go'. ernmont  Operations. 
and  or,;iered  ta  be  printed 
Report  on  Certain  Aliens  .Applying  for 
Conditional  Entry  i.vto  the  Uniied  states 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  NaturUlzatlon  .Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  reporting,  pursu.int  to  law.  on 
certain  aliens  applying  fjr  conditional  entry 
Into  the  United  States  (W.th  accompanying 
papers),  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

DiSHOSITIO.N      ^F     EXECITIVE    PAPEriS 

A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  X.  >  Law.  a  list 
of  papers  and  do^'uments  on  the  flies  of  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies  c  f  the  Govern- 
ment which  are  not  needed  In  the  conduct  of 
business  and  have  no  permanent  value  or 
historical  Interest,  ar.d  requesting  action 
looking  t  >  their  disp>Teltli>n  i  with  accompany- 
ing paper.i):  i  >  ;<  Joint  Select  Cjmnattee  on 
the  Disposition  of  Papers  In  the  Executive 
Departments 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  sppoint- 
ed  Mr  MjNnONt  y  and  Mr  C\'^iso>f  mem- 
bers of  the  Cjmmr  tee  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate 


PETITIONS  AND  ME-MORL\LS 

Petitions,  etc  ,  were  la'd  before  the 
Senate,  or  present. d.  and  leferrcd  a.s 
indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pr.i  tempore 
A  joint  rescluticn  of  Ohm  General  Assem- 
bly:  to  the  Committee  Jn  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare 

"  (  Amended  Hiiuse  Joint  Resolution  50 1 
"Joint  resolution  expressing  the  desire  of  the 
107th  Ohio  General  Assembly  for  the  repeal 
cr  modification  of  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth re-^tary  Congressional  laws  affecting 
.idm;nl.'!tratlon  of  school  a'ld  m'nlsterlal 
land."  and  to  request  the  Auditor  of  State, 
super'.  .f.>>.'  of  chool  and  ministerial  lands, 
to  prepare  fur  submission  to  the  U  S.  Con- 
ereys  t'.rou;;li  members  of  the  Ohio  Con- 
grtis.f.ni.l  delegation,  a  proposal  for  such 
repeal  or  uudlficution 

"Whereni.  folIowlr.K  the  .American  Revolu- 
tionary War  the  United  States  Congress 
found  it  necess.iry  to  redeem  script  l.ssued 
to  per^on.s  who  loined  ui'^rev  Ij  finance  the 
war,  to  redeem  warrants  given  to  soldiers 
who  f'jught  in  the  war.  and  to  encourage 
setl'ers  to  migrate  to  the  'ipen  frontier  to 
form  outposts  agiMnst  the  Indians;    and 

•  Whc  eas.  the  C.iigrc^s  achieved  these  ob- 
jectives with  a  series  of  acts  begianlng  May 


20  178.5  providing  for  3iles  and  grants  of 
l.inds  in  the  northwest  territory,  including 
l.mds  now  within  the  state  of  Ohio;  and 

•Whereas,  by  the  act  of  M.^y  'JO.  1785  the 
Congress  established  procedures  for  survey- 
ing and  laying  out  township  plats  for  lands 
now  within  the  state  of  Ohio,  bu:  provided 
that: 

"There  shall  be  reserved  (for  the  United 
States  the  lot  number  16  of  every  township 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools  within 
the  said  township  .  .'  (Vol.  1,  Laws  of  the 
US  565);  and 

W'here.is.  by  order  of  July  23.  1787  au- 
thorizing the  board  of  the  treasury  to  con- 
tract for  sales  of  lands  In  the  northwest  ter- 
ritory the  Congress  re-affirmed  the  reserva- 
tions in  the  May  20.  1785  act  and  lurther  pro- 
vided that: 

"  "The  lot  number  29  in  each  township 
or  fractional  part  of  a  township  fo  he  given 
Ttcrpetually  tor  the  purpose  of  religion,"  (Em- 
phasis added  \  iVol.  1.  Laws  of  the  US.  573), 
and 

"Whereas,  by  deeds  executed  May  10.  1792 
and  September  30.  1794.  President  Washing- 
ton conveyed  lands  In  the  north\ve.-t  ter- 
ritory to  the  Ohio  Company  and  associates 
and  Judge  John  Cl^jeves  Symmes  ;-nd  as- 
sociates, respectively,  restating  x'Ae  reerva- 
tlons  of  lot  16  for  schools  and  lot  29  for 
religion;  and 

•Whereas,  by  act  of  February  1.  1826  the 
Congress  authorized  the  Ohio  Legislature  to 
sell  lots  previously  reserved  for  schools  but 
required  the  Legislature: 

"•.  .  .  to  Invest  the  money  arising  from 
the  sale  thereof.  In  some  productive  fund. 
the  proceeds  of  which  shall  be  forever  applied. 
under  the  dlri?ctlon  of  said  Legislature,  for 
the  use  and  support  of  schools  within  the 
several  townships  and  districts  of  country. 
for  which  they  were  originally  reserved  and 
set  apart,  and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose 
whatsoever  Provided.  Said  land,  or  any  pirt 
thereof,  shall,  in  no  case,  be  sold  without  the 
consent  of  the  Inhabitants  of  such  town- 
ship, or  district,  to  be  obtained  in  su^h  man- 
ner as  the  legislature  of  said  state  shall  by 
t.'.w  direct  .And  provided,  also,  that,  l.n  the 
ppportlonment  of  the  proceeds  of  s'lid  fund, 
e.'.ch  town'^hlp  and  district  aforesaid  .shall 
be  entitled  to  such  part  thereof,  and  no 
more,  as  shall  have  accrued  from  the  sum 
or  sums  of  money  arising  from  the  sale  of 
the  sthocl  lands  belonging  to  such  township 
or  dutrlct  ■  ( EmphusU  added.)  (Vol  7.  Laws 
of  the  US    134);  and 

"Whereas,  by  act  of  February  20.  1833  the 
Congress  authorized  the  Ohio  Legislature  to 
.sell  lots  reserved  for  reltgton  within  the  Ohio 
Company's  and  Judge  Symmes"  purchases, 
but  required  the  Legislature 

to  invest  the  money  arising  from  the 
sale  thereof  in  some  productive  fund:  the 
proceeds  of  which  shall  be  forever  annuaily 
applied,  under  the  direction  of  said  Legisla- 
ture, for  the  support  of  religion  within  the 
several  townships  for  which  said  lands  were 
originally  reserved  and  set  apart,  and  for  no 
other  us?  or  par;x>se  whatsoever,  according 
to  the  terms  and  ..t^pulatlons  of  the  c  'atr.^cts 
of  said  Ohio  Company's  and  John  Cleeves 
Symiaes'  purchi.fe  within  the  United  States 
Provided,  Said  land,  or  any  part  of  It,  shall 
m  no  ?ase  be  sold  without  the  consent  of  the 
per30n  who  may  be  the  les=ee  thereof,  nor 
•vlthcut  the  consent  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  township  within  which  any  such  land 
may  be  situated,  to  be  obtained  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Lesi.slature  if  suld  Slate  shall,  by 
law.  direct  And,  provided,  also,  That  In  the 
apportionmtnt  of  the  proceeds  of  said  fund, 
e-\ch  toWiL-'hlp  within  the  districts  of  coun- 
try aforesaid,  sh.iU  be  entitled  to  such  portion 
thereof,  and  no  more,  as  .-,hall  h'^ve  accrued 
Ir.m  the  sum  or  sums  of  money  arl.;)ng  from 
the  sale  of  the  church  land  belonKing  to  such 
townshlD.'  (Emphasis  added  )  (Vol  8.  Laws 
of  the  US.  770,  771).  and 


"Whereas,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
90,  adopted  July  25.  1965  by  the  Ohio  House 
of  Representatives  the  subject  of  adminis- 
tering the  lands  and  funds  reserved  by  the 
Congreso  fur  scho<jl  and  religious  (minis- 
terial) purposes  w.ts  encompassed  within  a 
comprehensive  1906  land-management  study 
conducted  by  the  Ohio  Legislative  Service 
Commission;  and 

"Whereas,  the  January,  19C7  Legislative 
Service  Commlsilun  Staff  Research  Report 
No  78  concludes  that  Ohio  Is  the  only  state 
encumbered  by  ministerial  lands'  provisions'; 
and  that: 

'The  (school  and  ministerial)  laud.s  rep- 
resent an  anachronism  They  are  often  man- 
aged by  the  stale  for  the  benefit  cf  those 
who  hold  them  in  lease,  to  the  detriment  of 
other  li.\pa>ers.  bince  the  state  receives  no 
money  for  performing  these  funct.ons.  In 
the  c.ise  of  the  ministerial  lands,  the  bene- 
ficiaries are  the  .specified  rellpiouR  .societies 
This  raises  a  question  relevant  to  current 
views  on  the  constituiionallty  of  such 
church  state  relationshipr.  In  a  purel\  man- 
agerial se.ase,  various  nineteenth  century 
congressional  laws  hamper  etforLs  at  rapid 
divestiture  and  efficient  leaoii^.g.  It  seems 
llltely  that  ultimately  the  state  will  have  to 
consider  e:t  ler  ter.^'asly  modifying,  t\e  pro- 
cedural requ;rements  or  divesting  itself  of 
the  function  of  managing  the  ministerial 
lands  altogether'  (LSC  Staff  Research  Re- 
port No.  78.  p.  49) ,  and 

"Whereas,  the  Auaitor  of  State,  responsi- 
ole  under  Ohio  law  for  superv.slng  school  and 
ministerial  Kinds  and  funds,  reports  that: 

■  Today  the  entire  operation  Is  a  maze  of 
complicated  methods  required  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  tru'-t  funds,  trlval  rental  fees 
.ind  apprais:ils  existing  as  a  reiult  of  9V-year 
lea.ses,  and  a  costly  and  ineflicient  manage- 
ment program  required  b  ,■  ancient  law.',  and 

Where.as,  until  the  eignteenth  and  nine- 
teenth century  Congressional  laws  .ire  re- 
pealed or  modified,  the  Ohio  General  .Assem- 
bly is  'j/lthout  authority  to  provide  for  effi- 
cient, equitable  adniinistrat:on  or  d!>posltlun 
of  the  state's  school  ar.d  ministerial  lands 
and  trust  funds,  therefore  be  it 

•  Resolved.  That  the  107th  Ohio  General 
.Assemblv  herebv  expresses  Its  desire  for  the 
repeal  or  modification  oi  the  Congres.sional 
laws  of  1785.  1826  .lad  1833.  and  any  related 
US  laws,  to  the  end  that  the  .Ayemtaiy 
shall  have  authority  to  provide  for  efficient. 
cqulUible  administration  or  disposition  of  the 
slate's  "ichool  and  ministerial  lands,  and  of 
the  funds  relating  to  both,  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Auditor  of  State  of 
Ohio,  supervisor  of  school  and  mini.=terial 
lands.  Is  herebv  requested  to  prepare  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Un!t°d  Stites  Coneres.';, 
through  members  of  the  Ohio  Cotigression.^1 
delegation,  a  proposal  for  such  repeal  or 
modification,  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  duly  ntte.ned  copies  of 
this  Resolution  be  transmitted  forthwith  to 
the  Auditor  of  State  of  Ohio,  the  Vice  Presl- 
f'ent  of  the  United  St\tes.  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
.States,  ard  to  each  member  of  Congress  from 
Ohio 
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"Sr)eak''r  of  the  Honae  nf  Representatives. 

"President  of  the  Senate. 

■  Adopted  — — .  19C7." 

A  petition,  signed  by  Everett  Freeze,  and 
sundry  other  citizens  of  the  St:.te  of  Oregon, 
praying  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
Improve  and  modernize  the  Federal  Social  Se- 
curity System;  to  the  Commit'ee  on  Finiince 

A  cableeram.  In  the  nature  of  a  petition, 
signed  hv  Dr  Jose  Milton  S  iltero.  and  sundry 
other  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico,  prayinc  tor  rec- 
ognition of  the  so\ereignty  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  t-ansference  of  powers;  t'  the  Coin- 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Aff '.Irs. 


MONMOUTH-DALLAS  PROJECT- 

JOINT     MEMORIAL     OF     OREGON 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  very  im- 
portant Oregon  reclamation  project  for 
which  my  colleague,  Senator  Hatfield, 
and  I  are  seeking  authorization  is  the 
Monmouth-Dallas  irrigation  project. 

On  January  11,  1937,  we  introduced  the 
bill  S.  54  to  provide  for  the  authorization 
of  the  project.  It  was  referred  to  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committee.  Reports  have 
been  lequested  from  the  interested  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  but  to  date  these  have 
not  been  submitted  to  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee.  'We  have  continued  to  urge 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  take  prompt 
action  in  supplying  the  requisite  reports. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Oregon  Legi.'^latlve  Assembly,  Mr.  Cecil  L. 
Edwards,  has  forwarded  to  us  a  copy  of 
Enrolled  Senate  Joint  Memorial  8,  which 
was  adopted  in  April  1967  by  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  the  Oregon  Leg- 
islative Assembly.  This  memorial  asks  ex- 
peditious action  on  the  Monmouth-Dallas 
project  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  set  forth  several  reasons  in 
support  of  such  action. 

On  behalf  of  Senator  Hatfield  and 
myself,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
text  of  Enrolled  Senate  Joint  Memorial  8 
be  set  forth  at  this  point  in  my  remarks, 
and  that  a  copy  of  the  memot-ial  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  'With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  joint  resolution  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  as  follows: 

(Oregon  LegL'latlve  Assembly — 1967  Regular 

Session  i 

Enrolled  Senate  Joint  Memorial  8 

(Sponsored  by  Senator  Hoyt,  Representative 
Rogers) 

To  His  Excellency.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, in  Congress  Assembled: 

We.  your  memorialist*,  the  Fifty-fourth 
Legl-lative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
In  legislative  session  assembled,  moet  respect- 
fully represent  as  follows: 

Whereas  bills  for  the  Monmouth-Dallas 
Irri>5,it:on  Project  have  been  Introduced  In 
the  United  St.ites  Senate  and  the  United 
States  Hou'^e  of  Representatives;   and 

Whereas  the  feasibility  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  shows  a  high  degree  of  bene- 
fit ratio  to  cost  for  irrigation,  water  quality 
control  and  fish  and  wild  life:   and 

Whereas  voters  of  Polk  County  have  ap- 
proved formation  of  the  Monmouth-Dallas 
Irrigation  District,  which  district  contains 
more  than  the  irrigable  acres  required  for  the 
feasibility  of  the  project;  and 

Whrre:is  locil  o  ganlzatlons  Interested  in 
Irrig.ition,  water  quality  control  and  fish  and 
wild  life  have  approved  the  project;  now, 
the  r'^foro. 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
0/  the   State   of  Oregon: 

(1)  We  urge  the  expeditious  processing 
thraush  the  United  St.ites  Senate,  and  the 
tJnited  Stites  House  of  Representatives  of 
of  the  authorization  of  the  project  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

12)  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shnM  be  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secret  iry  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  chair- 
men of  committees  of  Senate  and  House  of 
the  United   States   for   Interior   and   Insular 


Affairs,  and  to  each  member  of  the  Oregon 
Congressional  Delegation. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  without  amendment: 

H.R,  1566.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  foiir-octave  carillon  for  the  use 
of  the  Northfleld  and  Mount  Hermon 
Schools,  East  Northfleld,  Mass.  (Rept.  No. 
458); 

H.R.  1886.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  articles  for  the  use  of 
Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.J.  (Rept. 
No.  459): 

H.R.  3029.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  ship  model  for  the  use  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  the  Covenant,  Maple 
Heights,  Ohio   (Rept.  No.  463); 

H.R.  3737.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  carillon  for  the  use  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Riverside  (Rept.  No. 
460): 

H.R,  4934.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use 
of  Indiana  University  (Rept.  No.  461):   and 

H.R.  4977.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  trlaxlal  apparatus  and  rheogonl- 
ometer  for  the  use  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity (Rept.  No.  462). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  306.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  amounts  au- 
thorized for  Indian  adult  vocational  educa- 
tion (Rept.  No.  466). 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  285.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Indian  Long- 
Term  Leasing  Act  (Rept.  No.  466). 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  2470.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  rheogonlometer  for  the  use  of 
Tufts  University.  Boston,  Mass.  (Rept.  No. 
464.) 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 
TO  INVESTIGATE  CRIME  AND 
LAWLESSNESS  WITHIN  THE 
UNITED  STATES — REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  reported 
the  following  original  resolution  (S. 
Res.  150);  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

s.  Res.  150 

Resolved,  That  (a)  Senate  Resolution  53, 
90th  Congress,  1st  Session,  agreed  to  Febru- 
ary 17,  1967,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  therein, 
Immediately  after  section  3  thereof,  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections: 

"Sec.  3A.  The  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof  Is  authorized  and  directed 
until  January  31.  1968,  to  make  a  full  and 
complete  study  and  Investigation  of  .til  other 
aspects  of  crime  and  lawlessners  within  the 
United  States  which  have  an  Impact  upon 
or  affect  the  national  health,  welfare,  and 
safety. 

"Sec.  3B.  The  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof  Is  authorized  and  directed 
until  January  31,  1968,  to  make  a  full  and 
complete  study  and  Investigation  of  riots, 
violent  disturbances  of  the  peace,  vandalism, 
civil  and  criminal  disorder.  Insurrection,  ihe 
commission  of  crimes  In  connection  there- 
with, the  causes,  extent,  and  effects  of  such 
occurrences  and  crimes,  and  measures  neces- 


sary for  their  prevention  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  law  and  order  and  to  insure  domestic 
tranquillity  within  fne  United  States." 

(b)  Section  6  of  such  resolution  (relating 
to  the  expenditures  of  the  committee  there- 
under) Is  amended  by  striking  out  "'$435.- 
000"',  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$585,000". 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CARLSON: 

S.  2188.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  per- 
mit advance  payments  to  wheat  producers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

(See  the  rerruu-ks  of  Mr.  Carlson  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.   SCOTT: 

S.  2189.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stella  Drl- 
bensky;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CASE : 

S.  2190.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  revise  and  make  perma- 
nent the  provision  permitting  payment  of 
benefits  to  dependent  children  of  unemployed 
parents:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See   the   remarks   of   Mr.   Case   when   he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

S.  2191.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Enrique 
Jose  Suarez  Diaz; 

S.  2192.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael 
de  la  Portllla  Lavastlda;  and 

S.  2193.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alfredo 
Jesus  Gonzalez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER  (by  request)  : 

S.  2194.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Excliange  Act,  as  :imended:  and 

S.    2195.    A    bill    to   amend    the    marketing 
quota    provisions    of    the    Agricultural    Ad- 
justment  Act  of   1938,   as   amended;    to  the 
Committee    on    Agriculture    and   Forestry. 
By  Mr.  METCALF; 

S.  2196.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
Stites  Code,  in  order  tj  provide  for  an  In- 
crease in  the  income  limitations  applicable 
to  dependent  parents  receiving  dependency 
and  indemnity  co.mpensation  and  to  veterans 
and  widows  receiving  non-service  connected 
disability  pjnsions  whenever  there  has  been 
an  incer.ise  of  three  percent  or  more  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index;  to  t'nc  Con'imittee  on 
Finance. 

1  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  M^-rcALF  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading) 

By  Mr.  JORDAN   of  North  Carolina; 

S.  2197.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain  In- 
come required  to  be  accumulated  shall  be 
disregarded  in  determining  v.'hether  a 
charitable  organization  is  exempt  from  In- 
come tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

S.  2198.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gllmour  C. 
MacDonald,  colonel,  U.S.  Air  Force  (retired); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 

S.2199.  A  bill   for   the   relief  of  Oscar  J. 
Enrioutz;  to  the  Commit'iee  on  the  Judiciary. 
*  Bv  Mr.  TALMADGE: 

S.  2200.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Homer  T. 
Williamson,  .Sr.:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DiRKSEN,  Mr.  Harris,  and  Mr. 
Brooke) : 

S.J.  Res.  98.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  to  compel  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  w  tnesses  and  the  production  of 
evidence;  considered  and  passed. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansfield  when 
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he   Introduced    the   above    Joint    resolution, 
KThlch  appear  under  a  separate  heading) . 


RESOLUTIONS 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  TO 
INVESTIGATE  CRIME  AND  LAW- 
LESSNESS WITHIN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  iS.  Res.  150)  author- 
izing the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  to  investigate  crime  and  law- 
lessness within  the  United  States,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  McClbllan. 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


U.S.  COMMITMENTS  TO  FOREIGN 
POWERS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  151)  relative  to  U.S.  com- 
mitments to  foreign  powers,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr  Fulbricht. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  AGRICULTUR- 
AL ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1938.  AS 
AMENDED.  TO  PERMIT  ADVANCE 
PAYMENTS  TO  WHEAT  PRODUC- 
ERS WHO  PARTICIPATE  IN  THE 
CURRENT  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  Introducins;  a  bill  which  would 
amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  to  permit  advance 
payments  to  wheat  productrs  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  current  wheat  program 
This  bill  is  similar  to  H  R  64.37  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Robert  Dole,  of 
Kansas. 

This  bin,  if  enacted  into  law.  would 
put  the  wheat  program  and  wheat  pro- 
ducers on  a  par  with  cotton  and  feed 
grain  programs,  which  have  had  a  simi- 
lar provision  for  a  number  of  years. 

At  the  present  time,  the  feed  grain 
producer  may  receive  hi.s  diversion  pay- 
ment shortly  after  signup  and  often 
before  the  crop  Is  actually  planted. 

Cotton,  which  is  a  crop  that  is  har- 
vested in  late  summer,  is  also  entitled  to 
advance  payments  early   in  the  sprln?. 

Kansas  wheat  is  a  fall-planted  crop. 
but  under  the  present  program,  the  wheat 
farmer  cannot  receive  payment  on  his 
wheat  certificates  until  after  harvest  and 
compliance  has  been  determined  This 
means  that  the  Kan.sas  wheatgrower  re- 
ceives his  payments  5  to  6  months  later 
than  the  advance  payments  to  growers 
of  feed  grains  and  cotton. 

I  firmly  believe  advance  payments  on 
wheat  certificates  should  be  available 
shortly  after  the  spring  signup  and  are 
even  more  justified  than  advance  pay- 
ments on  feed  grains  and  cotton,  which, 
for  the  most  part  are  spring-planted 
crops. 


Kan.sas  produces  on  an  average  of  200 
million  bushels  of  wheat  per  year.  Par- 
ticipation m  the  wheat  certificate  pro- 
cram  averages  about  $140  million  a  year. 
A  50-percent  advance  payment  would 
inject  $70  million  into  the  agricultural 
economy  5  U)  6  months  sooner  than  under 
present  procedures. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  will 
give  early  and  favorable  consideration  to 
this  bill. 

The  PRE.SIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred 

The  bill  S  2188'  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Adju.stment  Act  of  19:?8.  as 
amended,  to  [jermit  advance  payments 
to  wheat  producer.s.  introduced  by  Mr. 
Carlson,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Aariculture  and  Forestry 


PAYMENT  OF  BENEFITS  TO  CER- 
TAIN CHILDREN  UNDER  THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

Mr  CASE  Mr  President.  I  introduce 
fur  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  con- 
tinue the  aid  to  dependent  children-un- 
employed parent  program  and  to  extend 
the  definition  of  "unemployment"  to 
groups  now  outside  the  definition  in 
.some  State  laws. 

The  aid  to  dependent  children-un- 
employed parent  program,  scheduled  to 
expire  on  June  30.  1967.  has  been  tempo- 
rarily extended  for  1  year  by  the  Con- 
gress and  is  now  scheduled  to  expire  on 
June  30.  1968 

Congress  enacted  the  unemployed  par- 
ent section  in  1962  to  provide  a  better 
environment  for  needy  children  by  keep- 
ing families  toKether  and  encouraging 
parents  to  become  self-supporting  The 
ADC-UP  prot;!am.  since  its  inception, 
has  helped  thousands  of  needy  families 
who.  for  one  reason  or  another,  would 
not  have  been  eligible  for  any  kind  of 
public  assistance  Prior  to  its  enactment, 
a  family  whose  breadwinner  was  out  of 
work  and  no  longer  eligible  for  unem- 
ployment benefits  could  not  qualify  for 
ADC  assistance 

Regrettably,  this  .still  holds  true  in 
those  States  which  have  not  Imple- 
mented the  unemployed  parent  provi- 
sion In  tho.se  States,  families  cannot  re- 
ceive ADC  assistance  if  there  is  a  parent 
living  with  the  family  who  might  poten- 
tially support  them  Cunt;ar>'  to  the  in- 
tent of  the  basic  ADC  law.  this  so-called 
man-in-the-house  requirement  has  led. 
tragically,  to  the  breakup  of  families  by 
forcing  unemployed  fathers  out  of  tlie 
home  .so  their  families  can  receive  ADC 
payments. 

This  is  a  cruel  policy  which  not  only 
works  extreme  hardship  on  the  children 
but  is  al.so  costly  in  a  financial  .sense. 
Experience  in  those  States  which  have 
implemented  the  unemployed  parent 
section  has  shown  that  jobless  parents 
have  secured  work  and  resumed  support 
of  their  families  after  receiving  assist- 
ance for  an  average  of  9  months  This 
compares.  I  am  told,  to  an  average  period 
of  24  months  for  ADC  recipients  in  cases 
where  a  parent,  usually  the  father,  is  not 
living  with  his  family  Thus,  the  return 
of  a  parent  to  the  labor  force  in  a  mini- 


mum time  has  benefits  beyond  those 
directly  ailecting  the  family.  The  munic- 
ipalities and  States  benefit,  too.  through 
substantially  lower  welfare  costs. 

In  spite  of  this  expirience.  however, 
less  than  half  the  States  have  imple- 
mented the  unemployed  paient  section 
of  the  ADC  program.  Obviously,  many 
have  been  discouraged  from  doing  so  by 
the  temiJorary  nature  of  the  law.  Ex- 
tending the  law  indefinitely,  as  my 
amendment  provides,  would  encourage 
the  States  to  implement  the  program  on 
a  long-term  basis  and  thereby  help  to 
achieve  tiie  goal  of  fostering  and,  in 
many  caot.s.  restoring,  family  stability. 

The  second  part  of  my  bill  .\ouid  ex- 
t<.'nd  the  eligibility  requirements  of  the 
ADC  program  to  include  underemployed 
persons,  part-time  workers  and  other 
persons  who  may  fall  out.-^idc  the  defini- 
tion of  "unemployment"  in  some  State 
laws.  Under  existing  law.  families  may 
qualify  for  ADC  benefits  where  there  is 
a  dependent  "needy  child  under  the  age 
of  18  who  has  been  deprived  of  parental 
support  or  care  by  reason  of  the  unem- 
ployment— as  defined  by  the  State— of  a 
parent  " 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  s  jme  States,  on 
their  own  initiative,  have  broadened  the 
definition  of  "unemployment"  to  include 
certain  categories  of  underemployed 
workers  evfn  though  the  pre.>ent  unem- 
ployed parent  section  of  the  law  does  not 
make  it  clear  that  these  groups  can  be 
readily  included.  My  amendment  would 
remove  any  possible  doubt  on  this  point 
by  adding  the  underemployed  group  to 
the  .statutory  definition  of  "unemploy- 
ment." 

In  line  with  the  historic  Federal-State 
partnership  in  the  welfare  field,  my  bill 
would  give  the  States  the  same  authority 
to  determine  the  level  of  income  for 
underemployment  as  they  now  have  to 
define  unemployment. 

In  short,  the  bill  I  am  offering  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  unemployment  should 
not  nece.ssarily  mean  complete  detach- 
ment from  the  labor  force  when  it  comes 
to  determining  the  eligibility  of  needy 
children  for  ADC  benefits.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Congress  intended  to  penalize 
the  children  who.se  parents  want  to  be- 
come .self-suptx)rting  and  are  willing  to 
look  for  work  Yet  this  is  iMTCisely  what 
we  are  doing  by  insisting  that  ADC  bene- 
fits can  be  paid  only  to  the  totally  un- 
employed. 

Under  the  strict  definition  of  "unem- 
ployment" applied  in  many  States,  any 
salary  earned  by  needy  families  means 
the  loss  of  all  ADC  benefits.  Just  last 
year  the  Advi.sory  Council  on  Public  Wel- 
fare reported: 

Forty  per  cent  of  ;ill  children  of  the  poor 
lived  in  f.imllles  where  the  breadwinners  were 
employed  ye.ir  .-irnvind  but  re^ru'.ng  wages 
too  low  to  meet  minimum  f.imlly  needs. 

To  the  families  most  in  need,  the  aver- 
age ADC  monthly  family  benefit  of  $150 
Is  frequently  more  than  they  can  earn 
on  a  part-time  or  p\cn  some  full-time 
jobs  and.  hence,  stands  as  a  deterrent  to 
those  seeking  cmploymciit. 

Making  the  underemployed  and  the 
partially  employed  eligible  for  ADC  bene- 
fits, as  my  bill  does,  provides  an  incen- 
tive for  jobless  parents  to  become  sclf- 
.supportlng  while  staying  together  as  a 
family. 
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I  am  aware  that  serious  questions  are 
being  raised  regarding  the  whole  area 
of  categorical  welfare  assistance,  prop- 
erly so,  in  my  view.  For  the  moment, 
however,  this  is  the  only  system  we  have 
and.  as  long  as  the  Congress  is  com- 
mitted to  the  categorical  approach,  it  Is 
our  responsibility  to  do  whatever  we  can 
to  make  it  work  better. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  States  will  utilize 
the  a.ssistance  made  available  by  the  Fed- 
eral (government  to  help  the  needy  chil- 
dren for  whom  the  ADC  program  was  de- 
signed and  which,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
vides encouragement  for  parents  to  re- 
turn to  the  labor  force. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2190)  to  amend  title  TV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  revise  and 
make  permanent  the  provision  permit- 
ting pajTnent  of  benefits  to  dependent 
children  of  unemployed  parents,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Case,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  i 

AUTONLATIC  COST-OF-LIVING  IN- 
CREASE IN  VETERANS  INCOME 
LIMITS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
the  most  perplexing  problem  in  the  vet- 
erans benefit  area  that  has  faced  the 
Congress  recently  has  been  the  adverse 
affect  that  an  increase  in  social  security 
or  other  retirement  benefits  has  on  a 
VA  recipient's  pension  payment.  This  was 
highlighted  with  enactment  of  the  1965 
social  security  increase.  As  a  result  of  this 
increase,  pensions  of  many  veterans, 
their  widows  and  children  were  either 
reduced  or  terminated. 

The  Senate  has  attempted  to  solve  this 
problem  in  a  straightforward  manner 
by  seeking  to  allow  VA  recipients  to  ex- 
clude their  social  security  increases  from 
their  annual  income  for  pension  pur- 
poses. However,  to  date  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  not  felt  this  is  an  ac- 
ceptable solution.  Presently,  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees  are  considering 
such  a  proposal  in  the  conference  on  the 
Veterans  Benefit  and  Readjustment  Act 
of  1967.  a  part  of  which  I  am  cosponsor- 
Ing.  While  I  am  certainly  in  accord  with 
the  overall  end  that  is  to  be  achieved  by 
the  Senate  position — namely,  to  insure 
that  the  pension  of  a  veteran  or  his  de- 
pendent will  neither  be  reduced  nor  ter- 
minated by  increases  in  social  security — 
it  is  my  feeling  that  the  exclusion  of  s6- 
cial  security  alone  does  not  completely 
solve  the  problem. 

I  feel  that  it  would  be  more  equitable  to 
Increase  the  Income  limits  that  every  vet- 
eran must  meet  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
a  VA  pension. 

Tne  present  income  limitations,  estab- 
lished under  the  so-called  new  pen- 
sion program  In  1960,  have  not  been  in- 
creased since  then.  During  the  same 
period,  from  1960  to  date,  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing has  increased  more  than  12  percent, 
according  to  the  most  recent  Bureau  of 
Labor  statistics.  I  question  whether  the 
Income  limits  established  more  than  6 
years  ago  can  now  be  considered  reason- 
able and  equitable  in  view  of  the  fact 
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that  the  needs  of  the  veterans  have  sub- 
stantially increased  in  cost. 

To  rectify  this  situation  I  introduce  a 
bill  proposing  that  the  income  limits  for 
pension  and  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  programs  be  automatically 
increased  when  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  determines  that  the  cost 
of  living  has  increased  3  percent  or  more. 
When  this  occurs  the  income  limits  will 
be  increased  by  the  same  percentage  as 
the  Increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

To  insure  that  every  beneficiary  will  be 
aware  of  the  increase  in  the  income  lim- 
its, the  Administrator  will  give  written 
notice  to  tliese  affected  pensioners.  Pub- 
lication of  this  increase  will  also  provide 
notice  to  those  who  are  not  on  the  rolls 
at  the  time  the  increase  occurs  and  who 
could  possibly  qualify  because  of  the  ad- 
justment. 

By  automatically  providing  for  an  ad- 
justment in  the  income  test,  my  proposal 
will  keep  the  income  limitation  on  an 
equitable  an  up-to-date  basis.  It  will  also 
be  a  means  of  providing  security  to  those 
VA  pensioners  whose  retirement  income, 
whether  public  or  private.  Is  periodically 
Increased  because  of  a  substantial  In- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living.  Today,  civil 
service  annuitants  and  military  retirees 
receive  automatic  increases  in  their  re- 
tirement benefits  when  the  cost  of  living 
goes  up.  Retirement  benefits  of  private 
pension  plans  are  generally  increased  at 
the  bargaining  table  because  of  a  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living.  These  increases,  de- 
signed to  maintain  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  retirement  benefit,  very  often  re- 
sult in  the  VA  pensioner  either  losing  his 
pension  and  not  realizing  any  benefits,  or 
in  some  instances  ending  up  with  less 
overall  income. 

My  proposal,  fitting  in  with  present 
public  and  private  retirement  plans, 
would  be  a  safeguard  for  the  millions  of 
VA  pensioners  who  depend  on  their  Gov- 
ernment payments. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  pro- 
posal will  be  given  serious  consideration 
both  by  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
by  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  in 
the  House  as  a  possible  solution  to  this 
difficult  problem. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2196)  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  In  order  to  provide 
for  an  increase  in  the  income  limitations 
applicable  to  dependent  parents  receiv- 
ing dependency  and  Indemnity  compen- 
sation and  to  veterans  and  widows  re- 
ceiving non-service-connected  disability 
pensions  whenever  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  3  percent  or  more  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index,  introduced  by  Mr. 
METCAtF,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2121)  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  October  23,  1962, 


relating  to  relief  for  occupants  of  certain 
tmpatented  mining  claims. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGs  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster]  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  TydingsI  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  bill  >S.  1444)  to  encourage  ex- 
portation of  agricultural  commodities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uimnimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1588)  to  revise  the 
quota-control  system  on  the  importation 
of  certain  meat  and  meat  products. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings]  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  bill  iS.  1796)  to  impose  quotas 
on  the  importation  of  certain  textile  ar- 
ticles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
its  next  printing,  the  names  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIn- 
tyre],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough]  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  148)  to  establish 
a  Select  Committee  on  Crime  and  Riots. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  COMMERCE  COMMITTEK 
SCHEDULES  HEARINGS  ON  RADI- 
ATION SAFETY  ACT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  has  today 
announced  its  plans  to  hold  hearings 
on  S.  2067,  the  Radiation  Control  for 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1967,  which  I 
introduced  on  July  10  and  which  has 
been  cosponsored  by  Senators  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia,  Church,  Cooper,  Fong, 
Inouye,  McGee,  Muskie,  and  Randolph. 
The  hearings  are  scheduled  before  the 
ful  committee  for  August  28-30. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  step  up  the  research  efforts  of  the 
Department  in  the  field  of  radiological 
health  and  safety  and  to  develop  and  ad- 
minister standards  for  the  control  of 
radiation  emissions  from  electronic 
products  which  are  in  commerce  or  are 
Imported  Into  the  United  States. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  has  re- 
cently been  dramatically  demonstrated. 
We  have  learned  that  over  100,000  color 
television  sets  which  emit  radiation  far 
In  excess  of  safe  levels  are  on  the  mar- 
ket and  in  consumers'  homes — and  have 
been  there  for  a  matter  of  months.  They 
are  only  now  being  recalled,  in  some  In- 
stances   with    great    difiBculty.    Portu- 
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nately.  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  has  already 
moved  to  Investitjate  this  matter  To- 
day the  Subcommittee  on  Commerce  and 
Finance  is  investigating  the  television 
problem  in  connection  with  its  hearings 
on  the  proposed  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. On  August  14,  I  understand  the 
problem  will  be  explored  further  in  con- 
nection with  the  hearin-;s  of  the  Public 
Health  and  Welfare  Subcommittee  on 
H.R.  10790.  a  bill  similar  to  S.  2067  in 
most  respects. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  on 
August  28  to  30  will  be  interested  in  do- 
ing whatever  Is  necessary  to  complete  the 
public  record  as  to  what  Is  now  knawn 
about  the  radiation  hazards  connected 
with  television  receivers.  But  in  my  judg- 
ment the  main  value  of  our  hearings  will 
be  the  opportunity  they  will  Kive  us  to  go 
beyond  the  television  problem  and  to  as- 
certain the  dangers  that  may  be  related 
to  the  growing  ranue  of  household,  medi- 
cal, and  industrial  devices  which  have  a 
potential  for  emitting  harmful  radiation. 
Let  me  reiterate  what  I  said  on  July  10 
In  introducing  S   2067: 

This  television  X-r.iy  incident  Hopefully 
will  serve  us  as  a  concrete  ex.imple  of  w!i.\t 
may  be  a  much  bro  ider  se,  of  problems,  and 
will  stimulate  us  to  gather  needed  informa- 
tion and  take  remedial  action. 

There  is  a  great  need  to  compile  what 
information  is  available  concerning  the 
hazards  involved  with  the  larrie  and 
growing  range  of  household  products. 
diagnostic  and  therapeutic  medica!  de- 
vices, and  industrial  and  communications 
devices  which  may  emit  X-rays  or  other 
ionizing  radiation  There  is  a  great  need 
to  come  to  some  assessment  of  these  ha/.- 
ards  and  to  see  where  the  gaps  in  cur 
knowledge  and  research  lie  There  is  a 
great  need  to  evaluate  the  regulatory  ef- 
forts presently  taking  place  at  the  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  levels  And  there  is 
a  great  need  to  formulate  legislation 
which  will  result  in  the  development  and 
enforcement  of  meaningful  standards  for 
the  manufacture  and  use  of  the.'je  prod- 
ucts and  devices. 

This  first  round  of  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  will,  we  l)e- 
lieve,  contribute  measurably  to  the  meet- 
ing of  these  needs  We  hope  to  develop 
a  comprehensive  record  as  to  the  range 
of  devices  which  may  emit  radiation, 
what  is  known  about  the  potential  health 
hazards  involved,  and  where  increased 
efforts  at  surveillance  and  control  are- 
needed.  We  hope  to  receive  testimony 
from  the  manufacturers  of  the  devices 
involved,  from  specialists  in  the  field  of 
radiological  health,  and  from  govern- 
mental ofUcials  at  all  levels  Involved  in 
matters  of  radiation  control.  We  invite 
testimony  from  interested  and  concerned 
parties.  It  Is  our  hope  that  these  hea:'ings 
will  contribute  measurably  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Congress  to  legislate  effectively 
regarding  this  important  and  increa.^- 
ingly  urgent  set  of  problems 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  BY  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  SEPARATION  OP  POW- 
ERS ON     COMMITTEE  VETO" 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committees  Sub- 
committee on  Separation   of   Powers.   I 


wish  to  announce  that  the  subcommittee 
will  hold  hearings  on  Wednesday.  August 
2.  at  10  am  in  room  457.  Old  Senate  Of- 
fice Building. 

The  subject  uf  the  hearings  will  be 
the  constitutionality  of  the  "committee 
veto"  provision  in  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Control  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  which  requires  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  secure  the  approval  of 
designated  congressional  committees  be- 
fore implementing  plans  for  certain 
watershed  and  flood  control  projects. 

Witne.sses  will  include  Mr.  Phillip  S. 
Hui;hes.  Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Mr.  John  C.  Bagwell.  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  Mr.  HoUis  Williams,  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
Also  present  to  participate  in  the  hear- 
ings will  be  Senator  .Allen  J.  Ellender, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
A.griculture  and  Forestry,  and  Represent- 
ative W  R  POA'E,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives 


NOTICE  OF  RKCF.IPT  OF  .NOMINA- 
TION BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN   RELATIONS 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  following 
nomination: 

Livingston  T  Merchant,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  US  Executive 
Director  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  for  a 
term  of  2  years — reappointment. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  this  pending  numination  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


ELIMINATION  OF  THE  DEFENSE 
REVOLVING  FUND  WOULD  NOT 
PREVENT  SENDING  DEFENSE 
EQUIPMENT  TO  ISRAEL 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  the  proposed  elimination  of 
the  Defen-se  Departments  revolvuig  fund 
for  insuring  military  credit  .sales,  the 
.^uggestlon  has  been  made  by  .some  that 
this  action  would  m  turn  in  some  way 
jeopardize  f>ossible  military  sales  to 
Israel,  and  therefore  the  .security  of  that 
country. 

That  is  not  correct,  for  the  folU^wing 
reasons: 

First  The  amount  of  military  as- 
sistance Israel  was  .scheduled  to  receive 
in  1968  under  this  military  credit  sales 
authority  is  vei-y  small 

Second  If  the  decLsion  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  abolish  the  re- 
volving fund  becomes  law,  future  credit 
sales  could  nevertheless  be  made  to 
Israel  under  the  authority  of  section  507 
of  the  Foreign  .Assistance  .Act.  That  .sec- 
tion authorizes  the  President  to  sell  de- 
fen.se  articles  from  the  stocks  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  thus  avoiding  any 
leadtime  for  delivery  Payment  for  such 
military  equipment  can  be  made  under 
terms  determined  by  the  President 

Third  The  Department  of  Defen.se  has 
authority  to  grant'  military  assistance 
in   1968  in  the  amount  of  $475  million. 


There  is  no  prohibition  whatever  on  giv- 
ing assistance  to  Israel  on  a  grant  basis. 

Fourth.  In  case  of  emergency,  the 
President  is  authorized  under  section  614 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  use  up 
to  $250  million  for  purposes  which  are 
"important  to  the  .security  of  the  United 
States,  '  althougii  there  is  a  limit  of  $50 
million  to  any  one  country. 

Fifth.  Under  section  510  of  the  For- 
eign A.ssistance  Act,  the  President  can 
u.se  up  to  $300  million  in  defense  articles 
from  Department  of  Dcfen.se  stocks  for 
aiding  countries  when  he  deems  it  "vital 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States." 
This  latter  authority  has  been  used  <n  the 
past  to  provide  arms  to  Vietnam  Surely 
the  future  of  Israel  is  at  least  as  "vital" 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States  as  is 
the  future  of  South  Vietnam. 

Sixth.  Is:ael  has  a  sufficiently  high  in- 
ternational credit  rating  to  guarantee 
military  equipment  purchases,  either  un- 
der normal  commercial  terms,  or 
through  regular  F:xport-Import  Bank  fi- 
nancing. This  opportunity  would  in  no 
way  be  aTected  by  repeal  of  the  revolv- 
ing fund. 

It  should  be  emphasised  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  in  question  is  to 
discourage  the  Department  of  Defense 
from  financing  sales  of  sophisticated 
military  hardware  to  underdeveloped 
countries  which  have  vast  needs  for  eco- 
nomic development  and  no  legitimate 
needs  for  such  weatx)ns. 

If  the  .security  of  Israel  is  again  jeop- 
ardized by  a  renewal  of  rearmament 
activities  in  the  Middle  East,  becau.se  of 
the  relative  importance  of  that  part  of 
the  world  to  the  United  States — and  to 
our  allies  in  Europe,  as  well  as  Japan — 
as  against  the  importance  of  the  Far 
East.  \<  here  this  country  is  now  spending 
in  Vietnam  alone  some  $7ti  million  a  day, 
there  .should  be  no  question  that  the  nec- 
e.ssary  military  a.ssistance  will  be  forth- 
coming from  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  of  the  free  world. 


SUBCOMMITIEE  ON  SEPARATION 
OF  POWERS:  STATEMENTS  BY 
SENATORS  ERVIN,  FULBRIGHT, 
AND  MORSE  AT  OPENING  HEAR- 
ING 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr  President,  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday.  July  19  and  20.  the 
Subcommittee  on  Separation  of  Powers, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  held  its  open- 
ing hearings.  Our  primary  purpose  at 
those  flr.-t  hearings  was  to  de!ine  the 
scope  of  the  subcommittee's  proposed 
study,  and  to  receive  suggestions  from 
our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Reiiresentatives  as  to  particular  areas 
of  encroachment  by  one  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment upon  another  that  the  subcom- 
mittee .should  investigate  m  depth  during 
subsequent  hearings. 

In  my  opening  .statement.  I  empha- 
.'iized  that  the  subcommittee  will  attempt 
a  .scarchin-'  and  critical  evaluation  of  the 
present-day  significance  of  the  doctrine 
of  .separation  of  powers  as  a  formula  for 
determining  the  proper  role  of  each  of 
the  three  coordinate  branches  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  in  our  modern  com- 
plex world.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
subcommittee  to  attempt  to  turn  back 
the  clock  to  1787.  nor  to  deal  vaguely  with 
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the  generalities  that  inhere  in  the  Ideas 
of  federalism  and  separation  of  powers. 
Instead  we  will  recognize  that  Govern- 
ment in  these  increasingly  trying  times 
is  a  hard,  pragmatic  business  occupied 
with  specific  problems  that  cannot  be 
resolved  by  generalizations.  We  will  con- 
cern ourselves  with  the  particulars  of 
these  problems. 

The  subcommittee  and  its  staff  have 
compiled  a  list  of  subjects  that  appear 
to  require  study  and,  possibly,  remedial 
legislation.  I  referred  in  my  statement 
to  four  major  problem  areas  that  we 
have  selected  for  early  consideration.  So 
that  my  colleagues  may  have  the  benefit 
of  my  description  of  those  problems  and 
the  examples  I  cited,  I  shall  ask  that  the 
full  text  of  my  opening  statement  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

In  addition  to  the  subjects  chosen  by 
the  subcommittee  for  study,  many  other 
important  and  intriguing  examples  of 
encroachment  by  one  branch  upon  an- 
other were  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
subcommittee  by  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives who  appeared  at  our  hearings. 
So  that  the  Senate  may  be  fully  advised 
of  the  progress  of  our  study,  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  have  some  of  the  statements 
we  received  printed  in  the  Record  from 
time  to  time. 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  invite  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  two  es- 
pecially fine  statements  on  the  subject 
of  the  authority  of  the  Congress  and  the 
President  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 
These  statements  were  presented  to  the 
subcommittee  by  Senators  J.  W.  Ful- 
BRiGiiT  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  P'oreign  Relations,  and  Senator 
Way.ne  Morse,  a  ranking  member  of  that 
CDmmittec.  They  are  among  the  finest 
statements  on  this  subject  I  have  heard 
in  many  years.  I  believe  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  them  merit  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  the  Congress  and  the 
widest  possible  disseminatior  among  the 
Americin  people.  Senator  Fulbright  has 
asked  tiiat  his  statement  be  inseited  in 
the  Recokd  at  the  conclusion  of  his  re- 
marks today.  I  shall  ask  that  the  text 
of  Senator  Mokse's  .'Statement  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

In  his  statement,  my  colleague  from 
Arkansas.  Senator  Fulbright,  speaks  of 
his  feelinu  that  constitutional  change  is 
in  the  inakinc.  He  detects  signs  in  the 
Congress,  particularly  in  the  Senate,  of 
a  growing  awareness  of  the  loss  of  con- 
gressional power  and  a  growing  uneasi- 
ness over  the  extent  of  executive  power. 
I  share  that  feeling,  Mr.  Pre.-dent.  I 
sense  a  growing  concern  in  the  Congress 
and  among  the  American  people  over  the 
multiplying  deviations  of  our  Govern- 
ment f.-,  m  the  cjnsftutional  principles 
that  have  served  us  so  well  throughout 
our  national  hirtory.  I  spn.^e  a  need  for 
a  searching  constitutional  dialog  dedi- 
cated to  discovering  a  basis  for  a  rede- 
fining of  the  powers  and  ie.sponsibilities 
of  the  three  branches  of  the  National 
Government.  The  Subcommittee  on  Sep- 
aration of  Powers  will  provide  the  forum 
for  such  a  constitutional  dialog.  I  en- 
courage each  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep'-csentatives 
to  follow  our  work  carefully  and  to  par- 


ticipate in  our  studies  whenever  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statements  I  have  referred 
to  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Opening    Statement    op    Senator    Sam    J. 

Ebvin,  Jr.,  Before  the  StrBCOMMiTTEE  on 

Separation  of  Powers  of  the  Committee 

ON  the  Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate,  July   19, 

1967 

This  morning  the  Subcommittee  on  Sepa- 
ration of  Powers  begins  three  days  of  hear- 
ings— the  opening  round  of  a  projected  series 
of  hearings  to  be  schediUed  from  time  to 
time  throughout  both  sessions  of  the  90th 
Congress.  During  that  period,  we  will  en- 
deavor to  accomplish  the  goal  set  for  us  In 
the  resolution  establishing  the  subcommit- 
tee; that  Is,  "to  make  a  full  and  complete 
study  of  the  separation  of  powers  between 
the  executive,  judicial,  and  legislative 
branches  of  Government  provided  by  the 
Constitution,  the  manner  in  which  power 
has  been  exercised  by  each  branch,  and  the 
extent,  if  any,  to  which  any  branch  or 
branches  of  the  Government  may  have  en- 
croached upon  the  powers,  functions,  and 
duties  vested  in  any  other  branch  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Our  task  clearly  Is  a  formidable  one  and 
one  of  enormous  Importance.  We  shall  seek 
to  evaluate  the  present-day  significance  of 
the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers  as  a  for- 
mula for  determining  the  proper  role  of  each 
of  the  three  coordinate  branches  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  our  modern,  complex  world.  Ad- 
ditionally, we  shall  search  for  legislative  pro- 
posals, where  necessary,  to  restore  the  three 
branches  to  their  proper  constitutional  roles 
and  to  preclude  encroachments  by  one 
branch  upon  the  powers  and  functions  of 
another. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  that 
was  created  In  Philadelphia  in  1787  took  a 
unique  form.  It  was  clearly  based  on  the  no- 
tion of  constitutionalism,  the  notion  that 
the  area  of  government  activity  was  to  be 
restricted  in  favor  of  the  liberties  of  its  citi- 
zens. But  there  was  no  novelty  in  this;  Pro- 
fessor McUwaln  has  demonstrated  the  ancient 
origins  of  constitutionalism.  The  original 
quality  Imparted  to  constitutional  govern- 
ment by  the  Philadelphia  convention  lay  in 
an  attempt  to  assure  that  government  in  the 
United  States  would  remain  a  government 
of  limited  powers  by  the  dispersal  of  the 
powers  that  were  granted  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. Understanding  the  validity  of  Lord 
Acton's  dictum  long  before  It  was  uttered— 
that  power  tends  to  corrupt  and  absolute 
power  tends  to  corrupt  absolutely — the 
founding  fathers  provided  for  a  permanent 
division  of  authority. 

That  division  took  two  approaches.  First, 
It  divided  governmental  autliority  between 
the  nation  on  the  one  hand  and  the  states 
on  the  other.  This  concept  of  federalism  had 
never  before  been  ventured  in  a  country  with 
the  physical  dimensions  of  this  new  nation 
In  the  New  World.  Second,  it  provided  for 
a  separation  of  powers  within  the  three 
liranobes  of  the  national  government  pro- 
vided for  by  the  first  three  articles  of  the 
Constitution.  These  provisions  for  division  of 
authority  were  not  new  ideas.  The  concept 
that  political  power  and  responsibility  could 
be  divided  among  separate  and  distinct 
branches  of  government  Is  as  old  as  Aristotle. 
Montesquieu  and  Locke,  among  the  more 
modern  thinkers  who  contributed  to  the 
ideas  of  the  framers,  had  idealized  tiie  con- 
cept of  the  separation  of  powers  as  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  political  science.  But  it 
had  remained  for  the  American  Constitution 
to  attempt  to  turn  the  ideals  into  practice. 
Today,   we   are  beset  on  all   sides   by  the 


proposition  that  the  form  that  the  Ameri- 
can government  has  taken  is  not  appropriate 
to  the  demands  of  the  modern  world.  The 
legitimacy  of  federalism  and  the  separation 
of  powers  has  been  severely  attacked  both  in 
word  and  deed,  witliln  the  government  and 
outside  of  it.  Certainly  there  has  been  a  cen- 
tralization of  authority  in  Washington  and 
a  concomitant  decline  in  the  power  of  the 
States.  Certainly  there  has  been  an  aggrega- 
tion of  authority  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  national  government  and  a  comparable 
weakening  of  the  authority  of  the  legislative 
branch.  Nor  has  the  Judiciary  been  confined 
to  the  limited  role  that  was  foreseen  for  it. 
In  short,  ail  three  of  our  basic  concepts, 
constitutionalism,  federalism,  and  separation 
of  powers,  are  thought  by  many  to  be  out- 
moded means  of  carrying  on  affairs  in  the 
twentieth  century  when  all  governments  are 
"crisis  governments"  and  the  great  need  Is 
for  strong  central  leadership  able  to  make 
decisions  and  taken  action  before  tlie  oppor- 
tunity for  constructive  action  is  past.  In- 
stead of  encouraging  such  leadership  and 
facilitating  the  decisionmaking  process,  the 
critics  say.  our  system  of  federalism  and 
separation  of  powers  invites  delay,  obstruc- 
tion, obfuscation,  and  even  deadlock. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  efficiency 
that  is  available  to  monopoly  of  a  plenary 
governmental  power  is  not  available  to 
American  gavernmeot.  And  it  must  be  ex- 
pected that  this  inofiiciency,  due  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  separation  of  powers.  Is  un- 
popular with  those  who  are  eager  to  use 
government  as  an  instrument  of  social 
change.  As  Professor  Herman  Finer  has  said: 
"There  i.s  no  enthusiasm  for  checks  and 
balances  among  those  who  are  impatient  to 
create  a  new  social  order." 

I  have  always  felt  that  one  of  the  most 
s.ilutary  features  of  our  Constitution  is  the 
degree  of  inefficiency  it  imparts  to  the  exer- 
cise of  governmental  power.  And  I  have 
susspecied  that  the  founding  fathers  Inten- 
tionally and  very  wisely  provided  for  a  meas- 
ure of  ineiTiciency  to  assure  that  the  impulse 
to  act  and  the  opportunity  to  taice  action 
would    not   occur   simultaneously. 

But  conceding  that  a  degree  of  inefficiency 
inheres  in  a  system  of  government  embody- 
ing federallfm  and  separation  of  powers,  the 
question  remains  whether  that  inefficiency 
is  not  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  individual 
freedoms  that  are  bought  with  these  consti- 
tutional principles.  And  the  question  also 
remains  whetlier  the  de.lciencies  in  our  gov- 
ernmental structure  result  from  the  adher- 
ence to  the  notions  of  federalism  and 
spp.iratlon  of  powens  or  departures  from 
them. 

It  is  the  function  of  this  subcommittee  to 
ex.inUne  the  second  of  these  important  ques- 
tions, to  discover  the  present  state  of  the 
divi.ston  of  governmental  authority  that  was 
intended  to  prevent  the  corruption  that 
absolute  power  tends  to  bring  in  its  wake 
and  to  recommend  appropriate  steps  for  the 
e.5tabllshment  of  appropriate  Hues  of  sep- 
aration of  powers.  It  is  not.  however,  the 
intention  of  this  .subcommittee  to  attempt 
to  turn  back  the  clock  to  1787.  Times  have 
changed,  and  some  shlft.s  of  authority  have 
inevitably  followed  such  changes.  Nor  is  it 
the  intention  of  this  subcommittee  to  deal 
with  the  generalities  that  inhere  in  the  ideas 
of  federali.'-m  and  separation  cf  powers.  With 
the  late  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter,  we  are 
cognizant  that:  "Formulas  embodying  vague 
and  uncritical  generalizations  offer  tempting 
opportunities  to  evade  the  need  for  con- 
tl:iuous  thought."  Government  is  a  prag- 
matic bu-iness  o^L:upied  with  specific 
problems.  Generalizatio.'is  cannot  resolve  the 
particular  t.ssues  th.it  face  cur  government 
in  increasingl.,  trying  times.  It  is  with  the 
particulars  of  these  problems  that  the  sub- 
committee will   bo  (cncerned. 

The  subcommittee  and  its  staff  have  de- 
veloped a  long  li:;t  of  particular!; —some  of 
which   I   shall   make  reference   to  shortly — 
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that  we  think  reqtiire  scrutiny  and.  per- 
haps, legislative  action  But  we  start  our  task 
with  what  we  hope  Is  a  becoming  hvitnlUty. 
by  inviting  the  suggestions  of  others  as  to 
the  appropriate  subjects  for  our  con.sldera- 
tlon.  We  begin  then  with  the  testimony  "f 
some  of  our  colleagues  In  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  but  our  Invitation 
for  suggestions  goes  f;ir  "leyond  the  member- 
ship of  the  Congress  We  are  anxious  to  re- 
ceive and  consider  the  ideas  of  others.  In 
the  government  and  outside  of  it.  scholars 
and  laymen,  profo-sionals  and  businessmen, 
organisations  and  individuals  We  acknowl- 
edge the  need  fir  assistance  In  a  tasic  that 
we  regard  as  one  of  mnmumental  Impor- 
tance: the  preservation  of  American  consti- 
tutionalism 

In  this  regard  the  Subcomjntttee  is  most 
fortunate  to  have  the  aselslance  through.iut 
Its  studies  of  three  consultants  who  are 
among  the  leading  scholars  In  the  nation  in 
the  fields  of  con.-tltutlonal  law.  political 
':cience.  and  American  hi=;tory  Professor 
Philip  B  Kurland  the  subcommittee's  chief 
consultant,  who  is  here  this  morning  Is  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  the  t"nlver.,ity  of  Chicago. 
He  Is  the  editor  of  r'le  Supreme  Court  Re- 
view, the  author  'if  luim'-rou.^  books  on  con- 
stitutional law  and  the  .Supreme  Court,  and 
is  without  que-tion  on-.'  of  the  country's 
leading  authorities  on  constitutional  govern- 
ment. The  subcommittee's  consultant  from 
the  field  of  political  science  is  Professor  Rob- 
ert G.  McCloskey  of  the  Department  of  Gov- 
ernment, Harvard  Univer^ltv  He  Is  the  au- 
thor of  a  widely  known  book  on  the  Supreme 
Court  and  Is  an  .icknowledged  authority  on 
American  Government  From  the  field  of 
American  history,  the  subcommittee  will 
have  the  assistance  of  Professor  William  E 
Leuchtenburg.  of  Columbia  University. 
whose  many  wo'-ks  jn  American  political  his- 
tory are  well  known  :ind  respeced  I  kn  iw 
my  colleagues  will  igree  with  me  that  the 
assistance  of  the^e  outstanding  men  will 
greatly  enhance  the  quality  of  the  subcom- 
mittee's work. 

As  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago.  the  subcom- 
mittee and  Its  staff  ha\e  compiled  a  list  of 
subjects  that  appear  to  require  study  and. 
possibly,  remedial  legislation  From  among 
those  subjects,  we  have  .'■elected  for  consider- 
ation early  In  our  hearings  the  specific  ques- 
tion of  the  propriety  of  congressional  utili- 
zation of  the  "committet  veto"  as  a  means 
of  legislative  oversight  of  executive  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws 

The  other  topics  tend  to  fall  into  one 
or  more   of  the   following  categories 

The  problem  of  the  exercise  of  emer- 
gency powers"  by  the  President  in  the  ab- 
sence of  authorizing  legLsUttlon  by  the  Con- 
gress. An  example  is  the  question  of  the  use 
of  troops  by  the  President  without  Congres- 
sional action 

The  question  of  the  need  for  more  effec- 
tive congressional  oversight  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  legislation  by  the  Judicial  branch 
and  the  administrative  agencies.  An  example 
Is  the  apparent  discretion  assumed  by  the 
NLRB  and  the  courts  to  rewrite  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  to  accord  with  the  desires  of 
the  Incumbent  Board  officials 

The  question  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
executive  branch  may  ignore  mandates  con- 
tained In  congressional  legislation  Not  least 
Important  here  Is  the  question  of  executive 
power  to  decide  which  Congressional  pro- 
gram the  Executive  will  "fund" 

Each  of  these  subjects  will  be  dealt  with 
in  some  detail  bv  witne.sses  iippearine  at 
these  hearings  We  are  hopeful  that  their 
statements  will  highlight  the  problems  in- 
volved in  each  of  these  areas  perhaps  sug- 
Kest  legislative  solutions,  and  furnish  a  ba.-ils 
for  thorough  consideration  of  these  subjec's 
during  subsequent  he.irlngs 

Finally.  I  should  note  that  the  subcom- 
mittee has  pendin«  before  It  3  1384.  Senator 
Haktke's  bin  to  establish  a  Congressional 
Council  General  to  render  legal  opinions  and 


advice  to  members  and  staff  of  the  Congress 
and  to  represent  the  Congress  in  controver- 
.sies  involving  the  validity  or  meaning  of  acts 
of  Congress.  Since  that  bill  Is  closely  related 
to  the  work  of  the  subcommittee,  partic- 
ularly the  subject  of  legislative  oversight, 
we  have  Invited  Senator  Hartke  to  appear 
during  these  first  hearings  to  testify  In  sup- 
port of  his  proposal. 

St.mement  op  Hon.  Watnk  Morse.  *  U.S. 
Senator  From  the  State  or  Oregon 
Senator  Morse  Mr  Chairman  and  Mr. 
Counsel,  it  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  testify 
before  tULs  committee  this  morning  on  what 
I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  basic  Issues  that 
face  free  people  In  our  time  The  Important 
thing,  it  seems  to  me.  is  to  make  the  record 
this  morning  so  I  shall  speak  to  the  record 
but  I  win  be  pleased  to  lake  any  questions 
you  may  wish  to  ask  me 

Mr  Chairman,  it  Is  with  great  Interest  and 
a  sense  of  relief  that  I  wish  your  subcom- 
mittee well  In  the  review  it  is  commencing 
this  week  of  one  of  the  tundameiUals  of 
American  c<jnstltutionallsm 

Separation  of  powers  has  been  a  textbook 
principle  ever  since  the  founding  of  the  Re- 
public In  certain  areas,  and  especially  in  the 
.irea  of  foreign  pulley  and  war,  it  ha.s  been 
thought  In  many  circles  that  this  principle 
no  longer  applies  as  a  matter  of  practice  and 
that  It  should  not  apply  as  a  matter  of 
deliberate  policy. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  academic 
nnd  government  thinkers  and  spokesmen 
have  given  great  stress  to  the  concept  that 
we  are  in  a  new  age.  an  age  of  nuclear  war- 
fare, in  which  the  rules  of  the  past  have 
li'tle  currency  and  deserve  to  be  discarded. 
I  shall  quote  and  refer  to  some  of  these  views 
in  a  moment. 

Yet  It  Is  mv  view  that  exactly  the  op- 
posite Is  trtie  That  Is  why  I  am  here  before 
your  subcommittee  today  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  deep  concern  over  a  trend  toward 
government  by  executive  supremacy  and  my 
heartfelt  conviction  that  more  in  foreign 
policy  and  war  than  In  any  other  area  of 
endeavor  and  more  today  than  ever  before, 
the  United  States  Government  and  Us  peo- 
ple should  adhere  to  the  constitutional 
principles  that  have  brought  us  through 
180  years  of  history  I  cite  the  same  reason 
as  given  for  the  opposite  view  we  are  In 
a  nuclear  age,  where  decisions  made  in  haste 
or  In  error  by  one  individual  can  bring  ruin 
to  a  nation,  misery  and  hopelessness  to  its 
people,  and   produce   mountains  of  dead 

Indeed,  this  Is  already  the  history  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  in  countries  where  un- 
checked executive  power  has  been  exercised 
Whatever  the  Inconveniences  whatever  the 
inadequacies — yes.  whatever  the  risks  of  ad- 
herence to  the  principle  of  separation  of 
powers  in  foreign  affairs—  the  risks  of  un- 
checked executive  authority  In  foreign 
affairs  are  Infinitely  more  dangerous  and 
potentially  fatal  to  large  numbers  of  our 
population. 

This  IS  not  to  say  that  Congress  cannot 
make  mistakes;  or  that  decisions  made 
jointiv  find  concurred  in  through  all  phases 
of  const ituttonallsm.  cannot  be  WTong  or 
disastrous  or  simply  Ill-advised  Thev  have 
been  I  think  first  of  the  example  of  our 
treatment  in  the  early  da\s  of  World  War 
11  n!  the  thousands  of  people  in  this  coun- 
try of  Japanese  nationality  or  heritage  They 
were  rounded  up  by  executive  order  Some 
were  aliens:  many  were  citizens.  But  they 
were  imprisoned  and  their  pr"perty  was  con- 
fiscated The  decision  was  concurred  In. 
or  at  least  acquiesced  in  bv  both  Congress 
and  the  federal  courts  No  act  was  penalized, 
but   (jnly  an  accident  of  birth 

But  what  a  shameful  travesty  It  was'  To- 
d:iy.  there  is  no  attitude  of  regret  and  em- 
barrassment among  the  American  people  on 
the  west  coast  that  exceeds  our  shame  and 
embarrassment  over  that  treatment  of  our 
fellow  citizens    It  Is  an  example  of  the  fact 


that  even  the  most  carefully  arranged  con- 
stltutlon  in  the  world  cannot  guarantee 
Lron-clad  protection  against  hysteria  7he 
pe.jple  themselves  have  an  ultimate  respon- 
sibility, to  this  extent 

My  point  Is  that  ace. dents  can  h.ijjpen: 
they  are  accidents  if  we  learn  from  them  and 
take  steps  to  prevent  them  from  recurring. 
What  Is  undertaken  as  a  general  policy,  a 
trend  ol  practice  extending  over  a  period  of 
decades  Is  something  else.  It  is  ihi.s  trend 
that  worries  me.  for  it  has  twice  In  Ij  years 
involved  the  United  States  in  undeclared 
wars.  If  we  do  not  take  stock,  and  correct  tiie 
trend,  we  will  regret  it  Th.it  is  why  I  believe 
this  subcommitte:?  is  performing  a  great  pub- 
lic service  with  this  survey  of  what  the  Cun- 
stitution  intended,  how  It  has  or  has  not  been 
followed,  and  wiiere  we  are  going. 

With  thanks  to  the  Library  of  Congress, 
I  would  like  to  cite  for  the  benefit  of  the 
subcommittee  wha'i.  seems  to  be  a  stro.ng 
opinion,  if  not  a  dominant  opinion,  within 
the  academic  world  and  In  government  agen- 
cies a'oout  the  .separation  of  powers  in  the 
conduct  of  American  foreign  policy. 

Scholars  In  the  field  generally  recL-)s;nize 
that  under  the  Constitution  the  powers  m 
the  field  of  foreign  policy  and  war  were 
dl-  Ided  between  Ci-ng'-ess  and  the  Pre-sidont. 
f  ne  Pre.siJent  was  made  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  MlUtla  when  called 
Into  service  He  was  given  the  power  to  re- 
ceive Ambassadors  and  other  Public  Minis- 
ters and  the  duty  to  see  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed. 

Congress  was  gi\en  the  power  to  declare 
war.  to  raise  and  support  armies  and  pro- 
vide and  maintain  a  Navy,  to  make  rules 
governing  the.se  forces,  to  provide  for  orga- 
nizing and  calling  forth  the  militia,  and  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  In 
addition.  Congress  w.-is  to  m.ike  all  laws  nec- 
essary for  carrying  out  the  powers  vested  in 
the  government  and  was  given  the  power  of 
the  purse  through  the  provision  IhaT  no 
moneys  could  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury 
without  an  iippropriatlon  by  law 

I  digress  just  a  moment,  Mr  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  so  the  record  will 
show  I  emphasized  this  point 

One  of  the  most  powerful  constitutional 
checks  the  fathers  gave  to  the  Congress  In 
the  field  of  foreign  rel.itions  was  the  check 
on  the  purse  strings.  That  is  why  you  have 
heard  me  say  so  many  times  in  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  I  think  we  ought 
to  exercise  our  check  more  than  we  do  Or  if 
you  do  disagree  with  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  executive  br.inch  of  the  government,  you 
can  check  It  by  denying  the  funds  to  admin- 
ister It 

I  speak  most  respectfully  In  fact.  Mr. 
Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee.  I 
do  not  appear  before  you  this  morning  wear- 
ing the  hat  of  a  Senator  Rather.  I  prefer  to 
appear  before  you  this  morning  wearing  the 
hat  of  a  citizen  of  the  academic  world  because 
we  are  dealing  with  a  highly  academic  sub- 
ject, and.  in  my  Judgment.  It  Is  so  Important 
as  you  are  doing  and  I  know  you  will,  that  this 
committee  delve  Into  the  theory  of  this  Con- 
stitution of  ours,  and  into  the  reasons  history 
shows  for  the  constitutional  fathers  writing 
these  various  checks  on  the  executive  branch 
of  government  in  what  we  know  as  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers  doctrine. 

I  speak  most  respectfully,  because  I  yield 
to  no  one  in  my  prkle  and  reverence  f<'r  the 
meaning  of  our  comjre.'-slonal  svstem  when  I 
say  that  it  has  pained  me  time  and  time 
aKain  to  sit  in  the  Senate  and  develop  a  feel- 
ing that  the  Senate  was  walking  out  on  Its 
constitutional  checking  responsibility.  As 
you  know.  I  have  felt  that  for  a  very  long 
time  in  regard  to  fore!::;n  policy  and  I  have 
pleaded  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  to  deny 
the  administration  the  funds  to  carry  out 
the  policy  which  many,  many  Senators  say, 
as  we  converse  together,  thev  think  Is  an 
unwise  policy  "But  they  have  gotten  us  into 
a  very  serious  situation."  they  say.  "and  what 
can   we  do.   we  have   got  to  give  them  the 
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money."  My  answer  is  do  not  give  them  the 
money  and  then  they  have  to  change  the 
policy  So  when  I  make  this  very  fleeting 
reference  to  the  check  on  the  purse  strings  In 
the  sentence  I  Just  read,  that  Is  the  basis  of 
my  view  as  to  this  very  important  constitu- 
tional check. 

I  note  that  Senator  Fulbright  yesterday, 
in  what  I  thought  was  a  most  eloquent 
statement,  called  attention  to  some  of  the 
very  things  I  am  calling  attention  to  In  my 
piper  this  morning. 

He  mentioned  the  Formosa  Resolution. 
How  well  I  remember  that  historic  debate. 
I  led  the  fight  In  the  Senate  against  the 
Formosa  Resolution.  As  the  record  will  show, 
probably  the  major  premise  of  my  opposition 
to  the  Formosa  Resolution  was  what  I  con- 
sidered to  be  its  violation  of  the  obligation 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  check 
the  administrative  branch  of  government. 
You  will  find  in  that  debate  I  said  I  thought 
the  executive  branch  of  government  had 
Exceeded  its  constitutional  authority.  It 
ended  up.  as  you  know,  with  3  votes  against 
it.  And  I  voted  against  It  on  constitutional 
grounds.  We  were  In  a  very  difficult  position 
In  that  historic  debate.  The  resolution  was 
based  on  the  testimony  of  high  officials  of 
the  executive  branch  of  government  which 
had  been  given  to  the  Foreign  Relations  and 
Armed  Services  Committees,  and  which  was 
avfiiluble  to  any  Senator  to  read. 

I  win  never  forget,  that  when  I  finished 
that  speech  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  Mr. 
Russell,  came  to  me  and  he  said.  "I  want 
you  to  know.  Wayne,  there  Is  great  interest 
in  what  you  do  here  this  morning  because 
there  are  those  who  thought  you  could  not 
discuss  this  subject  matter  and  not  violate 
the  rules  of  secrecy  of  the  committee."  And, 
he  said.  "There  were  people  waiting  for  you 
to  do  It  "  Of  course  I  knew  it.  I  knew  if  I 
violated  those  rules  of  secrecy  that  It  would 
not  be  surprising  a  resolution  of  censure 
would  be  introduced.  If  you  of  the  committee 
will  check  that  speech,  I  think  I  would  be 
perfectly  willing  to  have  my  descendants 
judge  me  In  regard  to  my  position  on  con- 
stitutional law  on  that  speech,  more  than 
on  any  other  speech  I  have  made  In  the 
Senate. 

If  you  read  that,  you  will  know  I  said 
e.irly  in  the  speech,  "I  have  had  to  make  a 
decision  whether  or  not  I  am  going  to  say 
what  I  think  needs  to  be  said  for  the  benefit 
of  the  American  people  and  run  the  risk  of 
violating  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  or  conceal 
from  the  American  people  what  I  think  they 
ought  to  be  told."  "But."  I  said,  "I  think  I 
can  tell  them  what  they  need  to  be  told 
and  stay  within  the  rules  of  the  Senate." 
I  did  It  this  way.  I  said,  "Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  say  to  the  members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  country,  this  Is  a  preventive  war 
resolution.  If  anyone  questions  It  he  can  go 
down  to  the  committee  room  and  get  out  of 
the  safe  the  testimony  of  the  administration 
witnesses." 

I  made  my  major  thrust  In  connection 
with  the  Formosa  Resolution  In  defense  of 
the  separation  of  powers  doctrine. 

My  plea  with  the  Senate  was  we  should 
protect  that  doctrine  which.  In  my  Judg- 
ment It  did  not  protect  in  the  Formosa 
Resolution. 

The  only  other  digression  I  want  to  make 
I  will  make  now  because  It  Is  somewhat 
related  to  this. 

In  connection  with  the  Formosa  Resolu- 
tion. I  found  myself  at  great  variance  with 
the  then  Secretary  of  State,  John  Foster 
Dulles  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  Admiral  Radford.  The  proposals 
they  advanced  In  the  executive  session  of 
the  combined  Armed  Services  and  Foreign 
Relations  Committees  amounted  to  preven- 
tive war.  I  was  the  only  member  in  that 
joint  committee  who  voted  against  the 
Resolution. 

I  have  always  opposed  secret  agreements 
and  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
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the  committee,  you  cannot  escape  looking 
Into  that  problem  In  connection  with  the 
work  of  this  survey  and  the  examination 
you  are  making.  For  there  has  developed 
during  the  last  35  or  40  years  a  trend  in 
the  direction  of  secret  agreements  In  the 
name  of  diplomacy,  usually  initiated  by 
whoever  Is  the  Secretary  of  State  at  the 
time,  whereby  agreements  are  made  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House.  Then  the  Secretary  of  State  comes 
before  us  and  says  that  it  was  a  very  hard 
agreement  to  negotiate,  very  difficult,  a  lot 
of  give  and  take.  "Yes,  we  had  to  make  con- 
cessions, but  we  got  some  concessions.  You 
must  not  let  us  down.  You  must  recO^imend 
its  ratification."  \ 

I  have  seen  too  many  secret  agreerkents 
approved  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
submitted  to  the  Senate  on  the  basis  of  that 
doctrine.  It  Is  dangerous.  That  is  not  what 
leads  to  government  by  law  but  government 
by  men. 

I  taught  my  law  students  years  and  years 
to  never  forget  that  this  is  a  government 
of  laws  and  not  of  men.  Although  it  is  a 
government  of  laws,  the  laws  are  adminis- 
tered by  men  with  all  their  human  frailties. 
That  is  why  the  constitutional  fathers  wrote 
these  checks  into  the  Constitution.  I  always 
include  this  in  my  opening  lecture  as  we 
start  the  study  in  the  beginning,  the  study 
of  separation  of  powers.  I  taught  a  course 
in  our  law  school  known  as  "Legislation" 
The  purpose  of  the  Legislation  course  was 
really  to  use  it  as  the  basis  for  an  advanced 
course  in  constitutional  law. 

Well,  there  flashes  through  my  mind — I 
do  not  have  It  in  my  i>aper  this  morning — of 
an  example  of  a  proposed  secret  agreement 
that  could  have  become  a  reality,  I  fear,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain,  Winston  Churchill.  I  take  you  back 
to  1954.  Anthony  Eden  discusses  it  in  some 
detail  in  his  memoirs. 

I  could  not  give  you  a  better  example  of 
why  I  have  such  concern  about  the  executive 
agreements  negotiated  in  the  name  of  secret 
diplomacy  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Congress  at  this  time.  For  you  see,  I  do  not 
share  the  point  of  view  that  consultation 
means  after  the  fact.  I  take  the  point  of 
view  that  consultation  is  the  duty  and  the 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
branch  of  government  before  the  fact.  When 
It  Is  proposed  that  certain  agreements  be  en- 
tered Into  and  then  brought  to  the  Congress, 
then  explained  to  the  Congress,  and  then  the 
Congress  asked  for  approval,  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  to  be  consultation  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution. 

In  1954  when  the  Indo-China  War  was  on 
John  Poster  Dulles  was  a  strong  advocate  of 
the  continuation  of  that  war.  During  the 
last  two  years  of  that  war  the  United  States 
taxpayers  paid  for  80  percent  of  the  French 
cost  of  that  war.  We  poured  over  $2  billion 
Into  that  war  to  aid  the  French.  But  It  was 
known  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  France 
was  moving  fast  In  the  direction  of  getting 
out  of  that  war. 

So  the  American  Secretary  of  State  went  to 
London  and  had  a  conference  with  the  Brit- 
ish Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill. 
He  proposed  that  the  British  Prime  Minister 
Join  wtlh  him  In  having  the  English  forces 
assigned  to  that  war  and  he  would  pledge 
to  send  American  forces  to  that  war  and 
then  they  would  go  across  the  channel  to 
make  a  commitment  to  Prance  to  keep 
France  In  the  war  and  then  the  Congress 
would  be  notified.  I  am  paraphrasing,  but 
accurately.  Anthony  Eden  points  out  in  his 
memoirs  that  the  British  Prime  Minister  re- 
jected It  on  Its  merits  and  made  It  clear  that 
the  British  Empire  wotild  not  be  a  party  to 
such  a  proposal.  He  then  asked  what  I  think 
was  a  most  delicate  question.  He  asked  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  State  if  he  did 
not  think  that  would  be  deceiving  the  Con- 
gress. 


As  you  have  beard  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  Senator  Hruska,  it  was  not  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  State  that  protected  the 
American  people  in  1954  in  that  Indo-China 
War;  it  was  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. That  gives  you  a  better  understanding, 
whether  the  people  today  would  agree  with 
me  or  not,  why  I  am  such  a  strong  advocate 
for  open  covenants. 

In  tlie  name  of  the  secret  diplomacy,  we 
have  built  up  here  what  I  think  is  a  very 
fallacious  argument  that  it  lias  to  be  en- 
gaged in  to  protect  the  security  of  the  people. 
I  deny  it.  It  threatens  the  peoples  security. 
I  would  have  the  American  people  never  for- 
get 111  a  democracy  tliere  is  no  substitute 
lor  full  public  disclosure  of  the  publics 
businetE.  Thai  is  why  you  find  me  as  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
objecliiig  to  so  much  of  the  niaterial  that  is 
submitted  to  us  with  the  words  "secret"  on 
it.  becaui-e  must  of  it  is  not  top  secret,  in 
fact.  That  label  is  but  a  convenient  label  for 
an  executive  branch  of  government  to  con- 
ceal from  the  American  people  tiie  public's 
business. 

We  set  H  very  bad  example  wiien  we  brag 
about  our  aemocratic  process  in  our  system 
of  government  and  our  ideals  of  freedom  and 
then  tell  leaders  of  totalitarianism  govern- 
ment to  negotiate  with  us,  Russia  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  Communist  Bloc,  and  semitotal- 
itarlanlsm  governments  and  find  us  resorting 
to  their  totalitarian  principles.  For  one  of  the 
basic  principals  of  totalitarianism,  of  course, 
is  government  by  men,  not  by  law,  govern- 
ment by  arbitrary,  capricious  discretion,  not 
government  by  open  covenant. 

I  did  not  mean  to  digress  so  long,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  it  led  logically  from  my  dis- 
cussion of  the  Formosa  Resolu^n  and  my 
reference  to  the  great  contribution  that  Sen- 
ator Fulbright  made,  I  think,  in  this  state- 
ment ye.sterday  when  he  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Formosa  Resolution  was 
in  effect — tliese  are  my  words — was  in  effect 
a  violation  of  the  separation  of  powers. 

The  power  to  make  treaties  and  appoint 
Ambassadors  and  Ministers  was  vested  in  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

One  authority  has  summarized  the  con- 
stitutional basis  as  follows: 

"What  the  Constitution  does,  and  all  that 
It  does,  is  to  confer  upon  tlie  President  cer- 
tain powers  capable  of  affecting  our  foreign 
relations,  and  certain  other  powers  of  the 
same  general  nature  upon  the  Senate,  and 
still  other  such  powers  upon  Congress;  but, 
which  of  these  organs  shall  have  the  decisive 
and  final  voice  in  determining  the  course  of 
the  American  nation  is  left  for  events  to  re- 
solve. 

"All  of  which  amounts  to  saying  that  the 
Constitution,  considered  only  for  its  affirm- 
ative grants  of  power  which  are  capable  of  af- 
fecting the  issue,  is  an  Invitation  to  struggle 
for  the  privilege  of  directing  American  for- 
eign policy.  In  such  a  struggle  the  President 
has,  it  is  true,  certain  great  advantages,  which 
are  pointed  out  by  Jay  in  The  Federalist;  the 
unity  of  the  office,  its  capacity  for  secrecy  and 
despatch,  and  Its  superior  sources  of  Infor- 
mation; to  which  should  be  added  the  fact 
that  it  is  always  on  hand  and  ready  for  ac- 
tion, whereas  the  houses  of  Congress  are  In 
adjournment  much  of  the  time." 

Do  not  forget,  when  Corwin  wrote  this 
great  treatise  of  his,  that  was  true.  Congress 
was  In  adjournment  much  of  the  time.  That 
no  longer  is  true,  Mr.  Chairman.  Congress  is 
in  session  about,  at  least  ten  months  of  the 
year  and  has  been  ever  since  the  beginning  of 
World  War  n.  Also,  it  should  be  added  with 
jet  air  travel  now  it  does  not  take  very  long 
to  get  us  back.  Certainly  you  cannot  sacrifice 
the  people's  right  to  a  full  disclosure  simply 
because  the  Senate  and  House  are  out  of  ses- 
sion. 

But  going  back  to  Corwin: 

"But  despite  all  this,  actual  practice  under 
the  Constitution  has  shown  that  while  the 
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President  Is  usiiaKv  in  a  position  to  propose. 
the  Senate  and  Congress  are  often  in  a  tech- 
nical position  at  least  to  dispose  The  verdict 
of  history.  In  short.  Is  that  the  power  to 
determine  the  substantive  content  of  .\m'--- 
Ican  foreign  policy  !s  \  divided  power,  with 
the  lion's  share  falling  usually  to  the  Presi- 
dent, though  by  no  meii'is  always"  lEdwird 
.S.  Corwln,  Tre  Presiderit  Office  and  Powers, 
1787-1948.  New  York.  New  York  Unlv  Press, 
1948   p   208  ) 

In  practice  t.ie  relitive  power  of  the  ex- 
ecutive or  legislative  branch  In  foreign  policy 
has  varied  from  time  to  tline  Both  branches 
have  become  far  more  Involved  In  interna- 
tional relations  since  the  United  Stitcs  ended 
Its  policy  of  isol  itlon 

Scholarly  wrltin,s  on  the  subject  ususally 
agree  that  both  branches  hive  a  vital  role 
In  the  making  of  foreign  policy;  their  em- 
phasis Is  less  on  which  branch  should  pre- 
dominate than  on  how  the  two  branches  can 
Improve  their  cooperit:on  ind  most  effec- 
tively work  together  for  a  democratic  foreign 
policy  capable  of  meeting  the  demands  of 
the  present  time 

In  the  heyday  of  American  doni. nation  of 
the  world  through  Its  command  of  nuclear 
power  and  at  a  time  when  the  Congress 
wllUng'y  was  forfeiting  Its  foreign  policy 
dut.es  to  the  executive  branch,  scholars  were 
describing  the  relationship  In  these  terms, 
and  I  quote: 

"Plrst  the  United  States  cannot  be  a  leader 
In  world  affairs  without  the  closest  possible 
collaboration  between  jur  e.xecutlve  and 
legislative  branches  Scrond,  It  Is  at  tills 
very  point,  because  of  present  attitudes  to- 
ward the  separation  of  powers,  bt^rause  of 
poor  discipline  within  both  branches  and 
because  o*  a  feeble  party  system,  that  our 
foreign  policy-making  prjce.ss  is  most  vul- 
nerable. Plnal'.y,  the  Interijranch  friction 
to  which  we  have  become  accustomed  In  the 
domestic  sphere,  cann;  t  be  tolerated  any 
longer  in  foreliin  affairs  i  Cheever  Daniel  S 
and  H.  Field  Haviland.  American  Foreign 
Policy  and  the  .Sep.iratlon  of  Powers  Cam- 
bridge. Harvard  University  Press,  1952.  p 
222  ) 

Some  contend  thai  the  po*er  of  the  Presi- 
dent In  the  field  of  foreign  relations  h.is 
grown  to  a  new  dimension  m  the  years  after 
World  War  II  Although  recognizing  that 
under  the  Const. tutlon  '  presidential  power 
In  foreign  relations  is  te.-hnlcally  a  shared 
power,  shared  mainly  with  the  Senate,"  one 
study  states,  and  I  quote 

"Yet  despite  the  vague  language  of  the 
Constitution,  giving  the  President  powers 
that  are  implied  rather  tiian  stated,  the  his- 
tory of  presidential  power  In  foreign  rela- 
tions has  been  that  of  steady,  apparently  In- 
evitable growth  With  a  few  exceptions,  the 
President  himself  has  exercised  most  of  the 
power  that  the  makers  of  the  Constitution 
had  divided  between  hini  and  the  Congress. 
Power  over  foreign  relations  under  the  Con- 
stitution. In  other  words,  became  much  more 
a  personal  function  of  the  presidency  than 
did  the  President's  other  constitutional 
duties."  (Robinson,  Edgar  E  and  Alexander 
De  Conde.  Raymond  O  O  Connor,  and  Mar- 
tin B.  Travis.  Jr  ,  Powers  of  the  President  l:i 
Foreign  Affairs.  1945-196.5  San  Francisco 
Commonwealth  Cub,  1966.  pp    &  7  i 

This  study  noted  as  a  "historical  reality" 
that,  and  X  quote 

"In  no  part  of  American  political  life  did 
the    theoretical     or    practical,   separation    of 
powers  count   for  so  little   as   In   the  Presi- 
dent's control   of   foreign   relations  "    i  Ibid 
p.  79 » 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  expansion  in  presiden- 
tial power,  It  Is  contended,  stemmed  from 
mainly  the  powers  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  linked  with  the  President's  political 
leadermhlp.  In  addition,  it  was  allied  with  the 
following  new  elements  which  emerged  In 
1945  or  after  (1)  nuclear  weapons,  giving 
a  predominance  to  the  military  factor  in 
foreign  policy;  (2i  membership  In  the  United 


Nations  'accompanied  by  a  unilateral  re- 
sponsibility for  protection  of  the  free  world," 
ifj)  peacetime  alliances  and  programs  to  pro- 
mote world  prosperity;  and  (4)  new  machin- 
ery for  formulating  and  executing  foreign 
policy    (Ibid  .  P.  17  and  PP    245-251.) 

Others  emphasize  the  incre^t.-'lng  role  of 
Congress  In  foreign  policy  which  has  been 
brought  about  by  postwar  developments  For 
example,  quoting 

'T'i\e  myth  has  grown  up  that  In  practice 
the  President  is  almost  c  .mpletely  determi- 
native in  our  international  relations  except 
for  the  Senate's  alleged  role  as  obstructor 
There  have  been  times  In  which  the  mytli 
has  been  not  far  from  the  truth    . 

It  is  apparent  that  Congress  of  late  Is 
far  from  being  passive  or  obstructl'. e  m  in- 
ternational ;il!alrs.  More  and  more  it  is 
se..rchlng  for  and  finding  ways  of  making 
Itself  felt  In  a  more  constructive  and  atTVrmii- 
tlve  fashion.  The  executive  must  stiil  reckon 
with  the  possibility  that  Congress  wiM  refuse 
to  go  ..long  ,  by  nouratificaiion  of  a  treaty, 
by  failure  to  appropriate  funds,  by  nonlmple- 
mentatlon  of  an  executive  agreement,  by  de- 
clining to  confirm  a  presidential  choice  for 
an  important  offlce  This  Is  noililng  new  But 
the  affirmative  and  cooperative  support  ot 
bold  nrograms  in  peacetime  Is  probably  new 
m  kind  as  well  un  degree,  and  the  techniques 
for  winning  such  support  merit  careful  study 
Much  more  dramatic  have  been  efforts  of 
Congress  the  Constitution  notwithstand- 
ing -to  guide  international  policy,  either  by 
further  stimulating  or  accelerating  an  al- 
ready noticeable  trend  or  by  altering  Its 
course  altogether.  That  Congress  can  nullify. 
that  It  can  support,  is  well  established;  that 
In  the  mld-Twentleth  Century  it  can  formu- 
late International  policy  Is  not  too  generally 
understtitxl 

"There  are  the  reasons  that  make  an  en- 
hanced congressional  lole  Inevitable." 
I  Ernest  S.  Griffith.  Congrfss.  Its  Contem- 
porary Role.  New  York,  New  York  Unlv  Press, 
1960,  PP   124-5.) 

In  some  areas  of  foreign  relations  a  divi- 
sion of  labor  between  the  President  and 
Congress  has  evolved  which  Is  fairly  clear 
and  acceptable  to  both  branches.  For  ex- 
ample, the  President  s  power  to  receive  am- 
bassadors and  other  public  ministers  has 
encompassed  consular  and  other  diplomatic 
agents  and  the  power  to  refuse  to  receive 
them.  The  President  has  become  accepted 
as  the  "sole  mouthpiece"  of  the  United 
States  in  foreign  relations,  i  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America,  Anal- 
ysis and  Interpretation  Prepared  by  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service.  Library  of 
Congress.  Senate  Document  39  Hereinafter 
referred  to  as  Annotated  Constitution,  p. 
516  ) 

Similarly,  the  day-to-day  conduct  of  for- 
eign relations  has  been  left  to  the  executive 
branch  Two  statements  often  quoted  and 
little  argued  with  when  limited  to  the  dally 
conduct  of  foreign  relations  are  i  1 1  Jeffer- 
son's statement  of  1790  that  "The  transac- 
tion of  bu.slness  with  foreign  nations  Is 
executive  altogether  It  belongs,  then,  to  the 
head  of  that  department,  except  as  to  such 
portions  of  It  as  are  specially  submitted  to 
the  Senate  Exceptions  are  to  be  construed 
strictly,"  (Ibid)  And  (2)  John  Marshall  s 
statement  of  1799  while  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  "The  President  Is  the 
sole  organ  of  the  nation  In  Its  external  re- 
lations, and  Its  sole  representative  with  for- 
eign  nations  "    i  Ibid     page  517  i 

The  twundarles  of  the  activities  which 
may  be  conducted  by  the  President  as  chief 
executive  and  "sole  organ"  are  not  clear-cut, 
however  and  in  some  are-is  developments 
have  created  a  great  deal  of  controversy. 
Many,  including  myself,  reject  any  Inter- 
pretation stretching  the  "sole  organ"'  thesis 
to  exclude  Congress  from  a  meaningful  role 
In  making  foreign  policy  or  In  determining 
Its  objectives. 


CONGRESS   CANNOT    BE   EXCLUDED    WHEN 
LEGISLATION    IS    NECESSARY 

I  would  point  out  that  wherever  a  chief 
executive,  or  one  of  his  agents,  engages  in 
any  discussion  with  a  foreign  government. 
or  makes  any  proposal  or  commitment  that 
requires  action  by  Congress,  either  in  en- 
acting legislation  or  appropriation,  he  no 
longer  acts  In  the  capacity  of  an  executive 
official  only.  He  may  be  the  only  party  who 
can  deal  wlt'.i  a  foreign  governine..t  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States;  but  unless  he  can 
also  make  good  on  what  he  pledges  without 
resort  to  congressional  action,  he  h,.s  in  ef- 
fect moved  Into  a  field  In  which  Congress 
exercises  the  responsibility  and  must  make 
Us  views  known  and  heard 

This  Is  why  I  am  aiwa>s  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prehend how  a  cabinet  member  can  appear 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Conimlttpe  and 
tell  us  that  X  million  of  dollars  mu<;t  be 
provided  to  a  foreign  government  for  mlli- 
t  iry  aid  or  economic  aid  Once  we  heard  a 
few  years  ago  that  an  agreement  had  Just 
been  entered  Into  with  Country  Z  tiiat  we 
".vould  prjvlde  $50  million  worth  of  military 
aid  over  a  given  number  of  years  The  Com- 
mittee was  told  that  we  had  t>  'ante  up  " 
so  to  speak,  because  the  commitment  had 
been  made  and  the  agreement  entered  Into 

My  answer  was  then,  ami  Is  now  to  such 
a  cabinet  member:  "You  go  back  to  that 
government  and  tell  them  you  exceeded  your 
authority  when  you  made  that  pledge  If 
you  need  a  law.  you  are  not  acting  within 
yo'ur  executive  authority  alone;  you  are  act- 
ing only  as  a  representative  of  the  United 
States  Government  of  which  Congre.s5  Is  an 
equal  partner  and  which  must  share  the 
view  of  the  executive  branch  and  provide 
the  money  You  became  an  agent  of  the 
Congress  as  well  as  of  the  executive  branch 
In  such  clrcumsUinces." 

We  are  not  here.  Mr  Ch.ilrman  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Cummlttee.  simply  as  disburse- 
ment (jITlcers  We  are  the  men  and  women 
who  are  designated  by  the  Constitution  to  ap- 
propriate money  for  the  common  defense  It 
IS  we  who  are  accountable  to  the  taxpayers— 
the  voters -for  the  decisions,  not  a  cabinet 
o.Tlcer.  Our  constitutional  rcsponstblllty  lies 
upon  us  no  less  lightly  because  we  are  535. 
and  not  Just  one  Indeed,  when  I  see  the 
picture  of  a  bowed  cabinet  member  or  Pres- 
ident, with  the  caption  that  he  Is  burdened 
by  the  great  responsibilities  he  be.irs  In  his 
lonellnei's.  I  often  ask  myself  whether  he  Is 
not  so  burdened  because  the  executive  branc.1 
hiis  g  itiiered  unto  Itself  over  the  years  duties 
far  beyond  th:  se  our  Constitution  ever  In- 
tended one  man  to  exercise  alone 

If  I  leave  no  other  mc.'isagc  v.  1th  this  sub- 
committee this  morning.  I  would  leave  the 
message  that  the  Constitution  embodies  a 
separation  of  powers  for  the  very  reason 
that  decisions  basic  to  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  our  people,  and  to  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try, must  be  made  Jointly  by  the  executive 
of  the  country  and  Its  legislature  Only  in 
that  w.iy  can  we  be  sure  that  a  decision 
which  riiay  cost  us  dearly  In  wealth  and 
blood  Is  agreed  on  by  a  concurrent  majority 

This  Is,  of  course,  why  v.c  have  a  unique 
system  for  treaty-making,  or  at  least  one 
that  was  unique  when  It  was  devised 

TREATIES  AND  EXECUTIVE  AGREEMENTS 

An  example  of  a  still  controversial  area 
concerns  the  number  ot  International  agree- 
ments made  by  executive  agreement  In  lieu 
of  treaties  In  the  opinion  of  one  student 
of  the  subject.  "Nothing  so  clearly  reveals 
the  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  President 
in  foreign  relations  as  the  "executive  agree- 
ment "i  Edgar  E  Robinson.  Powers  of  the 
President  In  Foreign  AlTalrs.  1945-196i.  San 
Francisco,  Commonwealth  Club,  1966.  P  6-7l 

The  use  of  executive  agreements  In  some 
Instances  has  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  In  1937  m  United  States  v  Belmont, 
for  instance,  the  Court  upheld  the  President  s 
authority  to  enter  the  agreemenU  with  the 
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Soviet  Union  which  accompanied  recognition 
of  that  country,  and  held  that  the  agreement 
on  assiftnment  of  funds  bore  a  dignity  similar 
to  tre;illes  as  far  as  state  laws  were  con- 
cerned. (Annotated  Constitution,  p.  489.) 
There  Is  a  large  degree  of  approval  of  some 
categories  of  executive  agreements,  such  as 
those  endorsed  by  both  houses  of  Congress 
or  m.'.de  to  carry  out  a  law.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable range  of  opinion,  however,  on  the 
exten'  to  which  such  agreements  should  be 
eiic.jui"ai;cd.  A  lew  believe  executive  agree- 
ments confirmed  by  Congress  can  virtually 
replace  treaties  approved  by  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate  For  example,  one  authority  writes 
and  I  quote: 

'•There  Is  nothing  that  can  be  done  by 
treat"  that  cannot  be  done  by  Congress — 
confirmed  executive  agreement.  which, 
viewed  as  an  Instrument  of  national  policy. 
Is  simply  a  democratic  treaty — a  treaty  en- 
acted through  democratic  processes."  (Wal- 
lace McClure;  International  Executive  Agree- 
ments, Democratic  Procedure  Under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  New  York, 
Columbia  Unlv   Press,  1941.  p.  386  7.) 

Some  advocate  constitutional  amendment 
along  this  line  There  Is  one  view  which 
favors  altering  the  current  treaty  procedure, 
more  as  a  method  of  associating  the  entire 
Congress  with  foreign  p-)llcy  than  as  a 
method  of  by-pa.ssing  Congress,  which  they 
fear  the  present  treaty-making  process  may 
encourage,  and  I  quote: 

"A  modification  of  present  procedure  Is  at 
least  highly  desirable,  and  constitutional 
amendment  should  be  sought  If  possible. 
Executive  aj^reements  backed  by  congres- 
slon.U  resolutions  cannot  be  counted  upon 
as  a  standby  pror°dure  when  treaties  fall. 
First  even  If  It  is  possible  to  use  the  execu- 
tive agreement  occasionally  to  compensate 
for  the  two-thirds  rule,  the  Senate  stlU  holds 
sufficient  resene  powers  that  It  may,  if  It  so 
desires,  compel  the  executive  to  submit  to 
the  two-thirds  treaty  procedures  .  .  . 

•"Second.  It  can  be  said  here,  as  It  was  said 
above,  that  to  allow  the  two-thirds  treaty 
barrier  to  stand  encourages  the  executive  to 
byp.ss  the  Congress  as  much  as  possible.  Yet. 
executive  agreements  without  congressional 
sanction  should  be  u.sed  sparingly— on 
routine  matters  or  when  security  considera- 
tions require  secrecy.  An  executive  agreement 
alone  Is  a  rather  weak  reed  on  which  to  place 
the  full  weight  of  our  government's  Interna- 
tional commitments. 

"It  seems  wise,  therefore,  to  amend  the 
Corstltution  by  replacing  the  two-thirds  rule 
with  a  provision  authorizing  congressional 
approval  of  treaties  by  Joint  resolutions." 
I  Daniel  S.  Cheever  and  H  Field  Haviland.  Jr.; 
American  Foreign  Policy  and  the  Separation 
of  Powers.  Cambridge,  Harvard  Unlv.  Press, 
1952    p    184-5  l 

On  the  other  hand,  some  feel  the  present 
treaty-making  procedure  for  the  most  serious 
International  commitments  offers  a  safe- 
guard to  the  nation.  They  would  rely  upon 
the  pood  Judgment  of  the  American  people 
to  find  the  distinction  between  these  serious 
commitments  and  business  which  may  be 
transacted  by  executive  agreement.  Quoting: 

"Where  the  commitment  represents  a  seri- 
ous undertaking  of  great  consequence.  In- 
sistence on  large  majorities  Is  desirable  pre- 
cisely because  of  the  weakening  effect  that 
bare  majorities  might  have  on  the  evaluation 
of  our  Intentions  and  capabilities  by  both  our 
allies  and  our  enemies.  Here  Is  a  serious  prac- 
tical ground  for  preferring  the  traditional 
method :  partly  because  It  Is  the  traditional 
method,  and  resort  to  the  executive  agree- 
ment might  weaken  the  confidence  of  foreign 
nations  In  the  value  of  the  commitment; 
partly  because  the  very  fact  that  a  treaty  sur- 
vives the  dangerous  battleground  of  the  Sen- 
ate Is  living  proof  that  the  American  govern- 
ment may  be  able  to  buttress  its  words  with 
actions     .  ." 

What  these  considerations  seem  to  Imply  Is 
that  the  treaty  process  ought  to  be  employed 


whenever  great  sacrifices  are  potentially  re- 
quired under  a  proposed  commitment.  I 
would  apply  the  same  principle  to  all  foreign 
policy  activities,  Including  especially  war,  in 
that  an  executive  action  alone  lacks  national 
unity,  lacks  national  sanction,  and  may  soon 
lack  support  in  a  foreign  policy  adventure 
embarked  upon  without  the  formal  participa- 
tion of  Congress. 

POWERS   OF  COMMANDER   IN    CHIEF 

Another  major  area  In  which  there  has 
been  recurrent  controversy  concerns  the 
President's  use  of  armed  forces  without  a 
declaration  of  war  by  Congress.  One  view 
holds  such  troop  commitments  have  been 
justified  by  the  President's  powers  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
his  duty  to  fulfill  treaties,  together  with  the 
threat  to  national  security  posed  by  Commu- 
nist aggression  or  subversion  and  the  dangers 
Inherent  In  an  era  of  nuclear  weapons.  When 
President  Truman  sent  troops  to  Korea  In 
1950,  a  memorandum  of  the  Department  of 
State  noted  several  legal  opinions  and  prec- 
edents In  support  of  the  President's  action. 
The  memorandum  stated,  and  I  quote: 

"The  President  as  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Stales 
has  full  control  over  the  use  thereof.  He 
also  has  authority  to  conduct  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States.  Since  the 
beginning  of  United  States  history,  he  has 
upon  numerous  occasions  utilized  these  pow- 
ers In  sending  armed  forces  abroad.  The 
preservation  of  the  United  Nations  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  Is  a  cardinal  interest 
of  the  United  States.  Both  traditional  inter- 
national law  and  article  39  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  the  resolution  pursuant 
thereto  authorize  the  United  States  to  repel 
the  armed  aggression  against  the  Republic 
of  Korea.  (Memorandum  of  July  3,  1950  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  State  on  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  repel  the  at- 
tack In  Korea.  In  Background  Information 
on  the  use  of  United  States  armed  forces 
in  foreign  countries.  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  82nd  Congress,  1st 
Session.  House  Report  No.  127,  February  20. 
1951.,  p.  50) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  practice  In  this 
direction  in  the  postwar  period  has  caused 
some  to  raise  the  question  of  whether  the 
legal  basis  for  the  growth  of  the  President's 
power  is  adequate.  One  source  states,  and  I 
quote: 

"Since  1900  and  especially  since  1940,  how- 
ever, the  presidency  has  tended  to  transcend 
the  other  branches  of  the  government  and 
to  dominate  them.  The  question  arises:  Has 
the  office  of  President,  as  provided  in  the 
law  of  the  land,  become  obsolete,  that  Is. 
out  of  date?  Let  us  examine  the  role  of 
the  President  In  foreign  affairs  In  light  of  the 
following  questions: 

(1)  Has  the  actual  operation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's power  In  foreign  relations  so  altered  as 
to  exceed  all  the  powers  granted  him  In  the 
Constitution? 

(2)  Has  the  position  of  the  United  States 
in  the  world  so  altered  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  as  to  make  all  procedures  of  the 
President,  as  prescribed  or  Implied  In  law. 
Inadequate? 

"The  President's  power  In  foreign  affairs 
appears  to  have  undergone  a  qualitative 
transformation.  When  he  uses  war  as  an  in- 
strument of  national  policy,  he  asserts  spe- 
cial powers  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
armed  forces.  But  the  use  of  these  powers  is 
now  conditioned  not  only  by  possession  of 
the  nuclear  deterrent  but  by  a  change  In  the 
actual  practice  of  war  .  .  . 

"The  decisions  the  President  makes  con- 
cerning military  policy  in  these  circum- 
stances are  really  political  decisions.  The  Con- 
stitution has  endowed  him  with  both  politi- 
cal and  military  power.  But  Is  the  power  that 
the  President  exercises  In  a  crisis  the  power 
of  the  Commander  In  Chief,  or  is  It  the  power 
that  resides  In  his  leadership  of  a  political 
party  that  can  win  and  hold  support  of  the 


majority  of  the  American  people?  In  actu- 
ality, does  the  power  of  the  President  now 
lie  not  in  the  Constitution  but  in  the  prac- 
tice of  iclf-government  that  our  people  have 
maintained  in  the  face  of  every  crisis.  This 
is  power  born  of  the  willingness  of  the  people 
to  follc-.v  the  leadership  of  the  President  as 
tlie  e.xpert  in  go.ernment,  foreign  aflalrs,  and 
war.  Is  such  power  dangerous? 

"The  basic  question  in  our  constitutional 
s-,rte:n  Is  very  s.mple.  Docs  Congress  no 
longer  declare  war?  Relir.nce  upon  presiden- 
tial power  to  wage  war  without  formal  action 
by  Congress  means  in  fact  reliance  on  pro- 
fessional military  Judgment,  as  well  as  upon 
the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Does  our  national  ef- 
fectiveness in  v.ar  then  depend  upon  adop- 
tion cf  a  program  by  a  majority  of  the  people 
at  the  polls  once  in  four  years?  No  congres- 
sional vote,  no  national  referendum  can  win 
on  the  issue  of  war  unless  it  has  a  substitute 
for  armed  force. 

"It  is  then  evident  that  the  President's 
powers  as  Communder  in  Chief  of  the  armed 
forces  are  of  greater  significance  than  all  the 
other  powers  prescribed  In  the  Constitution. 

"The  American  people  believe  they  could 
have  a  three-dimensional  government  (exec- 
utive, legislative,  judicial)  and  maintain  an 
cjistence  on  this  continent,  exercising 
power — it  is  true— in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. But  not  since  1900  has  this  been 
possible,  especially  slnc^.'  the  role  of  the 
United  States  in  the  world  became  what  It 
now  seems  to  be.  The  growth  of  the  powers 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  In 
foreign  relations  appears  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant phenomenon  in  modern  history.  In- 
asmuch as  the  exercise  of  those  powers  by 
four  presidents  In  the  past  twenty  years  has 
determined  developments  throughout  the 
w^orld. 

"The   presidential    office    as   it   now   exists 
needs   to  be  redefined,  and   the  pressure  to 
do  this  is  great  because  events  have  outdated 
the    provisions    of    the    Constitution.  .  .  ." . 
(Robinson,  op.   clt..  pp.  247-250) 

REBUTTAL  OF   EXECUTIVE   SUPREMACY   THEORY 

Prom  the  quotations  already  cited  It  Is 
clear  that  the  Constitution  provides  for  an 
Important  role  of  Congress  In  the  making  of 
foreign  policy.  The  constitutional  basis  for  a 
strong  congressional  voice  in  decisions  con- 
cerning war  Is  even  more  impressive.  One 
recent  study  summarizes  the  division  of 
power  between  the  President  and  Congress 
In  the  field  of  defense  as  follows,  quoting : 

"Congress  Is  Invested  with  most,  but  not 
all,  of  the  Important  military  powers  allo- 
cated by  the  Constitution.  It  has  the  power: 

"To  declare  war. 

■•To  raise  and  support  Armies. 

"To  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy. 

"To  make  Rules  for  the  Government  and 
Regulation  of  the  Land  and  Naval  Forces. 

"To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  Militia 
to  execute  the  Laws  of  the  Nation,  suppress 
Insurrections,   and   repel   Invasions; 

"To  provide  for  organizing,  arming  and 
disciplining,  the  Mllltla,  and  for  governing 
such  parts  of  them  as  may  be  employed  In 
the  service  of  the  United  States  .  .  .   (and) 

"To  make  all  Laws  which  shall  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  carrying  into  Execution 
the  foregoing  Powers. 

"These  pKjwers  are  supplemented  by  an 
additional  grant  of  authority  to  Congress  to 
'lay  taxes  to  pay  the  Debts  and  provide  for 
the  common  Defence  ...  of  the  United 
States." 

"While  Congress  possesses  the  primary  re- 
sources of  constitutional  authority  for  the 
organization  and  supply  of  the  military 
establishment,  the  President  Is  also  Invested 
with  the  Important  constitutional  powers. 
He  is  assured  a  crucial  role  In  military 
policy-making  by  being  made  'commander  In 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy  .  .  .  and  of  the 
mllltla  .  .  .  when  called  Into  the  actual 
service  .  .  .'  Congress  sets  the  size  and  de- 
termines   the    comjxjsltlon    of    the    armed 
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force*,  but  the  President  Is  principally  re- 
sponsible for  their  actual  direction  The 
president  Is  also  granted  the  puwer  to  ap- 
point all  ofBcers  of  the  United  States  subject 
to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
These  military  powers  are  enhanced  by  the 
President's  position  us  chief  executive,  which 
establishes  him  .is  head  of  the  huge  and 
sprawling  federal  bureaucracy,  and  as  the 
principal  organ  of  the  n.iil  jn  s  foreign  rela- 
tions. (KolodzleJ.  Edward  J  The  Uncommon 
Defense  and  Congress,  1945  196:3  Columbus, 
Ohio  State  University  Pre.ss.  1966.  pp    7-8  )" 

A  reading  of  the  debates  and  discussion 
surrounding  the  .iduptlon  cjf  the  Constitu- 
tion strengthens  the  impression  that  the 
makers  of  the  Constitution  intended  Con- 
gress to  have  firm  control  over  the  power  of 
making  war.  The  Committee  knows  this  is 
a  point  I  have  stressed  over  and  over  again, 
almost  ad  Infinitum  In  the  Senate  Yet  those 
debates  by  the  makers  u(  the  Constitution 
clearly  show  they  InU'nded  Congress  to  have 
control  over  the   power    ijf   making  wax. 

Per  example.  In  debating  the  prfice<ture 
to  be  established  for  making  treaties.  James 
Madison  suggested  that  authority  should  be 
given  for  peace  treaties  to  be  made  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  Sena'.e  alone,  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  President  It  was  his  view 
that  the  President  "would  necessarily  derive 
so  much  power  and  Importance  from  a  state 
of  wair  that  he  might  be  tempted.  If  author- 
ized, to  impede  a  trea:y  of  pe.ice  "  I  cite  this 
citation  and  I  want  to  read  it.  (U.S.  Coo- 
stltuUonal  Convention.  1787  Notes  of  De- 
bates in  the  Federi!  Convention  of  1787 
reported  by  James  Madison  .Athens.  Ohio 
University  Press.  1966.  p  600 1  Nathaniel 
Oorham,  however,  contended  the  precaution 
was  unnecessary  since  the  means  of  carrying 
on  the  war  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Lreglslature.  not  the  President.  (Ibid,  p  601) 
In  the  course  of  this  dlscu.ssion  Gouverneur 
Morris  suggested  that  if  a  majority  were  for 
peace  but  were  not  allowed  to  make  it  they 
would  be  apt  "to  effect  their  purpose  in  the 
more  disagreeable  mode,  of  negativing  the 
supplies  for  the  w.ir  "  i  Ibid  .  p   602 1 

Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign policy.  In  the  area  of  executive  agree- 
ment and  treaty  and  in  the  making  of  war, 
I  return  to  my  thesis  that  where  a  momen- 
tous undertaking  of  the  American  people  Is 
required  or  potentially  required,  observance 
of  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers  Is 
more  vital  than  at  any  other  point  In  the 
operation  of  our  government  To  quote  the 
Federalist  Papers.  No.  75.  in  which  Hamilton 
wrote  of  •■he  treaty  power: 

"The  history  of  human  conduct  d'les  not 
warrant  that  exalted  opinion  of  human  vir- 
tue which  would  make  It  wl.se  :n  a  nation  to 
commit  Interests  of  so  delicate  and  momen- 
tous a  kind,  as  those  which  concerns  its 
Intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  the 
sole  disposal  of  a  magistrate  created  and  cir- 
cumstanced as  would  be  a  President  of  the 
United  States." 

The  constitutional  fathers  knew  what  they 
were  doing,  I  submit;  I  do  not  share  the  view 
that  their  handiwork  has  been  outdated,  or 
that  they  could  not  foresee  circumstances  in 
which  it  would  prove  desirable  to  suspend 
this  basic  principle  of  their  entire 
Constitution. 

As  technology  advani-es.  I  believe  that 
their  wisdom  Is  confirmed,  and  that  we  Jeop- 
ardize our  national  safety  by  ignoring  it. 
The  Federalist  Paper  No  69  for  example,  dis- 
tinguished between  the  powers  of  the  British 
monarch  and  the  American  President  by  in- 
dication that,  and  I  quote 

"The  President  is  to  be  conimander-ln- 
chlef  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  respect  his  authority  would  be 
nominally  the  same  with  that  of  the  king 
of  Great  Britain,  but  In  substance  much  In- 
ferior to  It.  It  would  amount  to  nothing 
more  than  the  supreme  command  and  direc- 
tion of  the  military  and  naval  forces,  as  first 
general    and    admiral    of    the    confederacy; 


while  that  of  the  British  king  extends  to  the 
declaring  of  war  and  to  the  raising  and  regu- 
lating of  fleets  and  armies,  all  which,  by  the 
Constitution  under  consideration,  would  ap- 
pertain to  the  legislature." 

The  1950  document  I  have  cited  which  lists 
the  times  when  the  President  has  sent  armed 
forces  into  conflict  In  no  way  amends  the 
Constitution  Nor.  in  my  opinion,  does  the 
practice  Itself  amend  the  Constitution. 

Might  I  dlgres.s  momentarily  to  recall  the 
Secretary  of  State's  pronouncement  Just  the 
)t,lier  clay  when  he  came  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  cite  all  the  times 
the  Presideni  has  sent  .irmed  forces  abroad 
and  cite  what  he  calls  the  precedents  for 
broad  discretionary  action  on  the  part  i-f 
the  President.  My  reply  to  him  then  v.as 
to  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  bad 
precedents  never  made  good  law. 

Senator  Ervin  I  h  i\e  always  been  In  favor 
of  that  argument  It  seems  to  me  a  valid 
argument  to  the  argument  tliut  since  nivir- 
der  and  larceny  have  been  perpetrated  In 
ail  generations,   that  Is  a  precedent 

Senator  Mor.se  Ifou  are  ahead  of  me  I 
have  supplemented  my  argument  in  com- 
mittee along  the  same  line.  I  never  let  a 
member  of  the  executive  brunch  get  by  un- 
challenged with  this  iirgument  Their  argu- 
ment Is  If  you  let  us  commit  wrong  long 
enough,  frequently  enough,  over  a  period  of 
duration,  then  we  will  create  the  right  to 
commit  wrong. 

What  we  have  got  to  come  to  grips  wlih 
here  is  what  are  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  American  people  under  this  system 
of  goverimient.  and  that  Is  what  I  am  going 
to   stress    in    these   concluding   remarks 

The  Supreme  Court  had  something  to 
say  in  a  related  case  which  I  remember 
very  well  because  I  guessed  wrong  about 
how  It  would  decide  on  the  exercise  of  an 
executive  power  at  a  time  whei.  an  unde- 
clared war  was  In  progress  This  was  the  oc- 
casion of  the  seizure  of  the  steel  mills  by 
President  Truman  I  felt  at  the  time  our 
great  emergency  permitted  the  President  to 
fiiUo'JV  the  cuiirse  of  action  that  he  followed. 
There  wiis  a  series  of  opinions  written  by 
the  Justices  which  shows  wide  doubt  existed 
even  in  the  Court,  yet  it  adds  up  to  a  find- 
ing that  the  facts  of  that  case  did  not  Justify 
seizure,  and  was  falhire  'jii  »he  part  of  tho.se 
advocating  the  seizure  to  show  the  emer- 
gency was  such  It  wa.s  neces.^ary  for  him  to 
act  under  those  circumstances  He  acted 
without  statutory  authorization,  and  there 
wa^  no  declaration  oi  war  lor  him  to  en- 
force. Yet  Judging  from  the  decisions  up  to 
that  fKJlnt.  I  had  expected  the  Supreme 
Court  would  still  sustain  the  action  as  an 
exercise  of  a  de  facto  "war  power  ' 

But  it  did  not,  and  as  I  look  bick  on  It. 
I  believe  the  Court,  too.  began  at  that  time 
to  realize  that  the  expansion  of  presidential 
powers  was  making  a  mockery  of  the  Consti- 
tution It  overturned  that  presidential  ac- 
tion. In  words  that  I  believe  apply  to  the 
usurpation  of  the  war  power  by  the  Presi- 
dent .xs  much  as  to  his  visurpatlon  of  the 
commerce  power  Speaking  for  the  Court. 
Justice  Black  wrote 

"The  order  cannot  properly  l>e  sustained 
as  an  exercise  of  the  President's  military 
power  as  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  armed 
forces  The  government  attempts  to  do  so  by 
citing  a  number  of  cases  upholding  broad 
powers  In  military  commanders  engaged  In 
day-to-day  fighting  in  a  theater  of  war  Such 
cases  need  not  concern  us  here  Even 
though  'theater  of  war'  be  an  expanding 
concept,  we  cannot  with  faithfulness  tn  our 
constitutional  system  hold  that  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  the  armed  forces  has 
the  ultimate  power  as  such  to  take  posses- 
sion of  private  property  in  order  to  keep 
labor  disputes  from  .stopping  production. 
This  Is  a  Job  for  the  Nation's  lawmak- 
ers 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  try  to  learn  from  my 
study,  and  that  explains  in  no  small  meas- 


ure the  position  I  have  taken  In  the  Senate 
the  past  several  weeks  and.  as  you  know, 
took  at  great  length  last  Monday,  that  we 
needed  legislation  in  order  to  deal  with  the 
p>ending  nationwide  crisis  of  a  spreading  rail- 
road strike. 

Justice  Black  closed  that  famous  case  with 
the  most  ringing  reaffirmation  of  separation 
of  powers  I  have  ever  heard.  I  specifically 
call  It  to  the  attention  of  those  who  try  to 
tell  me  th.it  because  a  President  has  exer- 
cised the  war  power  belonging  to  Congress 
In  times  pa.st.  that  the  war  power  has  moved 
to  him  by  some  sort  of  historical  acclama- 
tion. The  Justice  said  : 

"It  is  said  that  other  Presidents  without 
congressional  authority  have  taken  pdsses- 
slon  of  private  business  enterprises  in  or- 
der to  settle  labor  disputes  But  even  if  this 
be  true.  Congress  has  not  thereby  lost  Its 
exclusive  constitutional  authority  to  make 
laws  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  the 
powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  'in  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  or  any  De- 
partment, or  officer  thereof."  " 

The  Justice  further  said: 

"The  Founders  of  this  Nation  entrusted 
the  lawmaking  power  to  the  Congress  alone 
In  both  good  and  bad  times  It  would  do  no 
good  to  recall  the  historical  events,  the  fears 
of  power  and  the  hopes  for  freedom  that 
lay  behind  their  choice.  Such  a  review  would 
but  confirm  our  holding  that  this  seizure 
order  cannot  stand"  Youngslown  Sheet  & 
Tube  Co  V   Sawyer  i  1952  i . 

Senator  Ervi.v.  Senator.  I  appreciate  yc.ir 
citing  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Company 
V.  Sawyer  To  my  way  of  thinking,  that  Is 
one  of  the  greatest  decisions  the  Supreme 
Court  ever  handed  down.  I  think  the  state- 
ment of  Justice  Black  that  "The  Founders 
of  this  Nation  entrusted  the  lawmaking 
power  to  the  Congress  alone  in  both  good 
and  bad  times."  is  one  of  the  greatest  state- 
ments ever  made  with  reference  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Senator  Morse  I  am  so  glad  you  said  that. 
Mr  Chairman.  It  Is  a  great  statement,  and 
It  Is  a  great  statement  that  needs  to  ring 
out  across  this  land  these  days  It  Is  a  state- 
ment th.it  Is  not  being  followed  by  our 
government  at  the  present  time  in  many. 
many  areas  And  I  do  not  put  the  blame 
on  the  executive  branch  of  government:  I 
put  the  blame  on  the  Congress  What  Is  the 
matter  with  us.'  We  are  permitting  this 
derogation  of  constitutional  authority  and 
trust  which  we  owe  to  the  voters  of  this 
country  We  Senators  and  members  ^f  the 
House  simply  cannot  Justify  sitting  in  our 
seats  and  permitting  transfer  of  more  and 
more  power  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government  in  my  J'.idgment  uncon.stltu- 
tlonally.  And  every  member  of  Congress 
should  sit  down  with  Black's  decision  and 
then  start  applying  the  principles  of  Black's 
decision  to  some  of  the  measures  we  vote  cr. 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  power  to  make  war,  too.  is  a  lawmak- 
ing power  No  matter  how  many  times  it 
may  be  exercised  by  the  President  In  lieu  of 
Congress,  It  still  resides  exclusively  with 
Congress,  so  far  as  the  Constitution  is  con- 
cerned In  fact.  Justice  Frankfurter  took  note 
of  that  fact,  too,  when  lie  said  in  a  very 
interesting  comment  upon  an  earlier 
precedent : 

"No  remotely  comparable  practice  can  he 
vouched  for  executive  seizure  of  property  at 
a  time  when  this  country  was  not  at  war, 
in  the  only  constitutional  way  In  way  In 
which  It  can  be  at  war." 

This  was  a  concurring  opinion  in  the 
steel  case  But  it  suggests  that  time  and 
repetition  does  not  necesarlly  endow  a  given 
pr.ictlce  with  constitutionality. 

Moreover,  what  Is  known  as  a  Presidents 
war  powers  must  clearly  stem  from  a  declara- 
tion of  war 

You  know,  Mr  Chairman,  my  view  We 
cannot  declare  war  by  a  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  use  armed  force  as  he 
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sees  tit.  I  speak  respectfully  because  the  men 
in  the  Senate  would  disagree  with  me.  Most 
of  them  would  disagree  with  me  on  It  and 
they  are  Just  as  sincere  and  dedicated  to  our 
constitutional  system  as  I  am.  But  I  want  to 
say  and  I,  of  course,  ■would  fail  in  my  trust 
If  I  did  not  say  It.  I  want  to  say  in  my  Judg- 
ment the  Tonkin  Bay  Resolution  cannot  be 
accepted  as  a  declaration  of  war  nor  as  a 
substitute  for  it.  The  Tonkin  Bay  Resolution 
does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  Article  I, 
Section  8  of  the  Constitution.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  Congress  of  the  United  States  can- 
not Justify  constitutionally  the  killing  of 
those  boys  In  South  Vietnam  this  morning, 
because  they  are  being  killed  In  an  unde- 
clared war.  I  take  the  position  it  is  an  un- 
constitutional war  and  will  never  be  a  con- 
stitutional ■war  until  the  Congress  declares 
It. 

Why  is  the  power  to  declare  war  ■written 
Into  the  Constitution?  Read  it  again.  I  am 
not  quoting  from  my  statement  but  sup- 
plementing some  other  things  that  were  said 
In  the  constitutional  debates  when  the  Re- 
public was  born  on  Article  I,  Section  8  of 
the  Constitution.  When  it  was  proposed  In 
the  Convention  that  the  President  be  given 
the  power  to  declare  war.  that  stirred  up 
a  hornet's  nest  of  debate.  The  majority  pre- 
vailed against  that  proposal.  Madison  pointed 
out  one  of  the  great  basis  of  conflict  with 
the  British  Crown  was  that  the  British 
king  had  been  sending  British  subjects  out 
on  the  battlefield  to  be  killed  on  the  basis  of 
his  decree  without  check  of  a  parliamentary 
approval.  They  were  not  ambiguous  in  their 
statements  In  that  Convention,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. They  made  very  clear  they  were  assur- 
ing the  American  people  that  the  President 
would  not  have  the  power  to  make  war  with- 
out a  declaration  of  war. 

Oh.  but  there  are  those  with  the  view  that 
say  that  he  has  the  duty  to  respond  to  the 
self-defense  needs  of  the  country.  Sure  he 
does.  But  there  is  a  lime  element  there.  The 
Commander  In  Chief  has  the  duty  to  re- 
spond to  the  self-defense  needs  of  the  Re- 
public for  the  period  of  time  that  It  is  nec- 
essary for  him  to  do  It,  but  at  the  S£ime 
time  prepare  his  war  message  to  the  Con- 
gress. And  get  it  up  here  for  debate  and 
action.  I  have  pretty  good  authority  sup- 
porting me. 

Let  me  give  you  one  that  no  one  can 
doubt.  Woodrow  Wilson  was  a  great  his- 
torian, great  academic  leader,  great  uni- 
versity president,  governor  of  a  State,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  As  you  have 
heard  me  say  in  the  Senate,  take  that  great 
war  message  of  April  1917,  and  I  am  para- 
phrasing it.  but  accurately,  again.  Very  early 
in  that  war  message.  Woodrow  Wilson  said. 
"I  am  Without  constitutional  authority  to 
make  war  without  a  declaration  of  war  of  the 
Congress."  That  Is  true  of  any  President,  right 
up  to  the  present  moment. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  any  President  that  makes 
war  without  a  declaration  of  war  is  acting 
completely  outside  of  his  constitutional 
rights.  Any  Congress  that  permits  a  President 
to  do  It  Is  not  fulfilling  Us  constitutional 
trusts  and  obligation  owed  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Here  Is  a  constitutional  check 
written  into  the  organic  act  to  protect  the 
people.  And  I  do  not  use  the  word  people 
In  a  platitudinous  manner. 

I  want  to  say  our  responsibility  is  to  see 
to  it  we  carry  out  their  rights.  We  are  not 
carrying  out  their  rights  In  Southeast  Asia 
today.  'We  have  never  CEirrled  out  their  rights 
!n  Southeast  Asia  by  permitting  these  boys 
to  be  killed  there  in  that  war,  undeclared. 
And  I  am  not  at  all  moved  by  the  arguments 
of  expediency  that  are  made  when  they  say, 
"Oh,  but  do  not  forget  we  are  In  this  mess 
and  we  have  got  to  see  It  through.  A  declara- 
tion of  war  might  get  China  in.  A  declaration 
of  war  might  get  Russia  In." 

What  an  argument!  You  waive  a  precious 
constitutional    guarantee    of    protection   for 


expediency.  If  this  war  Is  Justified,  this  Con- 
gress ought  to  declare  It.  But  we  know  what  a 
proposal  for  a  declaration  of  war  would  do. 
A  proposal  for  a  declaration  of  war  would 
raise  a  historic  debate  In  those  halls  over 
there,  the  likes  of  which  we  have  never  had 
on  foreign  policy  for  a  decade.  A  proposal 
for  a  declaration  of  war  would  raise  a  debate 
across  this  land  the  like  of  which  we  have  not 
had  for  a  decade.  For  we  are  a  disunited 
people  this  morning.  Never  In  a  time  of  na- 
tional crisis  has  this  Republic  been  so  split.  A 
proposal  for  a  declaration  of  war  would  con- 
vince the  American  people  that  we  are  not 
being  led  to  peace.  That  would  have  some 
effect  on  the  dialogue,  in  my  Judgment. 

I  am  sorry  I  have  digressed  this  long. 

But  let  not  one  word  that  I  say  here  this 
morning  be  Interpreted  by  the  press  as  a 
criticism  by  me  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  personally.  I  am  talking  about 
the  ofHce  of  the  President.  It  would  not  make 
any  difference,  In  my  Judgment,  in  view  of 
recent  history,  who  occupied  that  olBce.  This 
Is  the  constitutional  or  unconstitutional 
trend  In  the  Republic.  And  I  am  speaking 
completely  Impersonally.  I  am  speaking  in 
defense  of  a  constitutional  system  that  In 
my  Judgment  Is  being  violated  the  very 
second  I  speak.  That  Is  why  I  am  making 
this  plea  that  we  return  to  the  real  meaning 
of  the  Constitution  as  these  constitutional 
debates  brought  forth  In  regard  to  Article 
I,  Section  8,  and  that  they  brought  forth  in 
the  other  point  I  covered  In  the  manuscript. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to  remind 
the  subcommittee  of  some  rather  similar 
constitutional  principles  that  many  lawyers 
claimed  for  years  had  been  Incorporated  by 
practice  into  the  Constitution. 

They  will  not  appeal  at  all  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  But  whenever  my  aca- 
demic friends  tell  me  that  the  President  has 
sent  troops  abroad  Into  conflict  to  many  times 
without  the  consent  of  Congress,  and  has 
waged  war  so  many  times  In  violation  of  the 
constitutional  directive  that  Congress  alone 
shall  declare  war,  I  like  to  remind  them  of 
the  history  of  "separate  but  equal." 

How  long  was  "separate  but  equal"  good 
constitutional  doctrine?  Certainly  since  the 
1890's  when  It  was  endorsed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  as  a  sound  Interpretation  of  the  14th 
Amendment.  In  subsequent  years,  separate 
but  equal  became  part  of  the  law  and  even 
the  constitution  of  many  states;  certainly  It 
was  practiced  widely  at  the  state  level  and 
even  at  the  federal  level.  During  my  years 
as  a  professor  of  law.  "separate  but  equal" 
was  taught  as  having  been  incorporated  into 
the  Constitution  by  court  decision  and  prac- 
tice. 

Prom  my  own  point  of  view.  I  am  thankful 
that  some  lawyers  remained  who  continued  to 
attack  It  on  constitutional  grounds.  In  1954, 
as  we  know,  half  a  century  of  practice  and 
the  most  Ingrained  of  social  practices  was 
found  to  be  unconstitutional. 

A  second  example  that  I  like  to  cite  Is 
that  of  "one  man,  one  vote."  I  can  remember 
when  the  legal  profession  did  not  even  con- 
sider the  malapportionment  of  state  legisla- 
tures to  be  subject  to  attack  on  constitu- 
tional grounds  at  all.  Malapportloimient  was 
a  matter  of  long  practice  at  the  state  level; 
the  Supreme  Court  Itself  called  this  a  "po- 
litical thicket"  Into  which  the  courts  should 
not  venture. 

Yet  the  day  arrived  when  100  years  of 
practice  under  the  14th  Amendment  was 
no  longer  constitutional.  That  only  hap- 
pened because  some  of  us  refused  to  believe 
that  the  Constitution  Is  a  document  of  con- 
venience and  expediency.  Par  from  It;  It  Is 
a  document  that  Is  never  more  Important  to 
us  than  at  those  times  when  the  lives,  the 
fortunes,  and  the  future  of  our  people  are  at 
stake. 

The  war  power  is  a  lawmaking  power.  The 
semantic  device  used  to  claim  that  the  Con- 
stitution only  refers  to  "declare  war"  and 
by  silence  permits  the  President  to  make  war 


or  wage  war  is  unworthy  of  honest  men. 
We  know  that  the  Constitution  meant  to 
give  the  President  the  powers  of  Command- 
er in  Chief,  carrying  with  them  the  high- 
est command  of  military  forces.  But  the 
making,  the  waging,  the  declaring  of  war 
was  a  political  decision  entrusted  to  the 
Congress. 

Where  we  have  (departed  from  that  Inten- 
tion, we  have  regretted  it.  No  two  foreign 
wars  in  Amerlcar  history  have  been  more 
tmpopular  and  more  divisive  within  our 
country  than  our  -mdeclared  wars  in  Korea 
and  Vietnam.  This  was  the  very  situation 
the  Constitution  tried  to  guard  us  from. 

The  fact  that  this  study  is  under  way  by 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  encourages  me 
to  believe  that  the  people,  the  Congress,  and 
perhaps  eventually  the  executive  branch, 
are  beginning  to  understand  that  the  fright- 
ful powers  that  governments  now  exert  over 
life  and  death  carmot — must  not — be  exer- 
cised by  one  man  nor  even  by  one  branch 
of  the  American  Government. 

As  one  Senator,  I  want  to  say  for  this  rec- 
ord that  I  feel  greatly  relieved  to  know  that 
tlie  Chairman  of  this  Committee  is  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Ervin.  Not  only 
is  he  a  distinguished  Jurist  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  a  member  of  that  State  Supreme 
Court,  but  he  is  one  who  year  after  year  in 
his  speeches  in  this  Senate  has  shown  he  Is 
a  student  and  a  scholar  of  the  Constitution. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  us  who  have  views  on 
the  Constitution  to  be  of  one  mind  on  all 
Issues.  But  I  want  to  say  that  if  I  were  to 
give  a  percentage  figure,  I  would  find  myself, 
I  am  sure,  in  agreement  90  percent  of  the 
time  with  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
with  regard  to  constitutional  obligations  of 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
government.  It  is  very  fortunate  for  the  Sen- 
ate that  he  has  selected  this  project  in  this 
subcommittee  to  which  to  devote  his  atten- 
tion and  to  bring  forth  to  the  Senate  what 
I  am  sure  will  be  a  sound  Committee  Report, 
and  one  which  I  hope  will  end  this  delega- 
tion of  power  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government  by  the  Congress,  when  the  thrust 
of  the  Congress  is  to  keep  faith  with  its  oath 
of  each  member  to  uphold  the  Constitution. 
We  are  not  upholding  it  when  we  delegate 
away  or  attempt  to  delegate  away  constitu- 
tional prerogatives  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Ervin.  I  want  to  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  for  his  most  gracious  re- 
marks conceriiing  myself.  And  to  say  that  I 
corroborate  his  statement  that  he  and  I  agree 
on  the  constitutional  obligations  of  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches.  On  a  few 
occasions  we  probably  disagree  as  to  applica- 
tion, but  that  has  been  the  limit  of  our 
disagreement. 

Your  statement  has  reference  to  the  argu- 
ment that  certain  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution have  become  outmoded  because 
of  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  changing  of 
time.  Do  you  agree  with  me  that  constitu- 
tional provisions  do  not  become  outmoded 
by  disuse  and  changing  times  but  only  by 
amendment  to  the  Constitution? 

Senator  Morse.  Yes.  Not  only  do  I  agree 
with  you.  Senator  Ervin,  but  I  think  the  two 
of  us  need  to  stress  this  over  and  over  again 
In  what  I  think  will  be  a  great  constitution- 
al debate  that  will  flow  from  the  report 
which  you  finally  submit  to  the  Senate.  A 
constitutional  right  does  not  end  by  disuse, 
and  a  constitutional  principle  does  not 
evaporate  because  times  change.  That  has 
become  almost  a  stereotyped  argument  used 
by  many  as  a  substitute  for  thought  In  this 
country  these  days.  If  you  want  to  change  a 
constitutional  right,  the  constitutional 
fathers  wrote  the  method  which  is  in  the 
document,  namely,  the  amendment  process. 
Until  the  Constitution  Is  amended,  It  ought 
to  be  followed.  Until  it  is  amended  to  give 
the  President  of  the  United  States  power  to 
make   ■R'ar   without   declaration   of   war,   he 
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ought   to  seek   a  declaration  of  war   before 
he  sends  American  boys  abroad  to  be  killed 

Senator  Ervin  I  have  the  impression,  you 
might  say  the  conviction,  that  me  puwer  of 
a  president  to  make  independent  executive 
agreements  Is  power  merely  to  carry  out 
and  implement  the  policy  of  the  Nation 
which  has  been  aclupted  in  a  proper  faanion, 
that  IS.  by  concurrence  of  the  President  and 
the  Congress  o.-  at  least  the  Senate. 

Senator  Mor-ie  Exicily  my  point  U  wa.= 
the  point  I  made  in  etfejt  l:i  1934  The  record 
is  perfectly  clear  I  protested  vigorously  at 
the  attempt  on  the  pftrt  of  John  Foster 
Dulles  to  pledge  fhe  life  of  American  forces 
In  the  Indo-China  war  Do  not  forget  this 
was  anot.ier  example  of  an  attempt  to  do 
It  without  even  a  declaration  of  war  We 
were  not  even  involved  In  the  war  con- 
stitutionally whatsoever  Let  us  as,sume 
hypothetlcally  that  the  agreement  had  been 
entered  into  In  my  judgment  it  wou.d  have 
beea  considered  as  entering  into  an  illegal 
agreement  because  that  agreement  had 
nothing  to  do  with  carrying  out  the  prem- 
ises you  Just  eiuimeratL-d  He  had  no  right 
to  propose  such  an  agreement  because  we 
had  no  policy  that  had  been  approved  under 
our  constitutional!  processes  that  wjuld 
Justify  the  Implementation  of  any  such 
agreement. 

Senator  Ervin  Do  you  not  think  that  any 
agreement  which  the  President  under- 
takes to  make  with  a  foreign  nation  impos- 
ing a  substantive  obligation  on  the  United 
States  Is  an  agreement  which  under  the 
Constitution  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  In  the  form  of  a  treaty  for  ratifica- 
tion or  rejection? 

Senator  Morsk  Whenever  that  agreement 
Involves  the  implementation  of  a  poUpy 
that  has  previously  been  approved  by  th? 
Congress.  I  agree 

Let  me  say  this.  Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to 
say  about  the  policy  of  the  present  admln- 
Istr.Ulon  that  President  Johnson  has  d^m- 
onstrated  time  and  'ime  again  that  he  shares 
In  large  measure  the  point  of  view  that  you 
and  I  have  expressed  so  many  times  of  the 
Importance  of  consultation  before  the  fact. 
not  after  the  fact  President  Johnson  has 
done  that  time  and  time  again  He  said  it. 
as  you  recall  some  months  ago  before  the 
Punta  del  Estes  meeting,  when  he  had  the 
leaders  of  Congress  and  invited  the  members 
of  the  Foreign  Relations.  Appropriations,  and 
Foreign  Affairs  committees  of  both  houses 
down  to  the  Cabli.et  R.^om  for  a  conference 
because  he  wai.ted  their  advice.  That  did 
not  mean  we  were  bound  and  It  did  not 
mean  that  he  w.is  bound  but  It  meant  he 
recognized  the  importance  of  consultation. 
He  suggested  a  Joint  resolution  endorsing 
certain  objectives  he  would  seek  at  the  meet- 
ing, anything  agreed  to  would  still  have  to 
be  authorized  by  Congress  In  Xta  specifics 
after  the  meeting  He  made  It  very  clear  at 
that  consultation  that  anything  that  was 
ultimately  entered  into  at  Punta  del  Estes 
would  In  this  Instance  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  treaty. 

I  will  give  you  another  example.  Last  year 
there  was  a  team  of  the  State  Department 
negotiating  for  amendments  to  the  OAS 
charter.  From  brleftngs,  we  learned  that  our 
team  at  those  conferences  .ipparently  was 
giving  favorable  consideration  to  some 
changes  that  greatly  alarmed  us  in  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  I  notified  the  full 
committee  and  thev  agreed  we  should  have  a 
meeting  of  my  subcommittee  and  Invite  all 
the  members  of  the  full  committee  I  wanted 
to  go  for  informal  con.sultatlor.  with  the 
State  Department  I  want  the  record  to  show 
the  President  knew  about  this  and  the  Pres- 
ident highly  approved  that  kind  of  consulta- 
tion. We  had  the  consultation. 

I  can  say  now  that  our  fears  were  Justified 
And  so  we  said.  "We  do  not  speak  for  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  this  infor- 


mal conference.  We  do  not  speak  for  the 
Senate  But  we  want  you  gentlemen  to  know 
If  you  bring  us  back  those  cnanges  In  the 
OAS  charter  you  are  going  to  oe  headed  for 
trouble  because  we  will  vote  against  them." 
The  result  was  that  they  went  back  Into 
conference  and  they  brought  about  changes 
in  the  American  position. 

T.T-t  Is  consultation  at  the  highest  level 
Wnat  ought  tj  be  done  Thai  Is  what  lUght 
to  have  been  done  back  in  1954  before  Dulles 
had  a.iy  idea  of  going  to  London  fjr  a  con- 
ference wUa  the  Britlsn  Prime  M.nlster  witn 
regard  to  American  participation  to  any  de- 
gree .n  the  Indo-Chlna  war 

Your  question  and  the  esamples  I  have 
raised  illustrate  as  clearly  as  I  can  my  g.'fal 
concern  about  secret  executive  agreements 
Tiiere  c.in  be  executive  agreeme.nts.  If  you 
have  this  consultation  before  the  fact,  and 
with  a  major  reservation  And  what  is  that 
majjr  reservation'  If  tnat  executive  agree- 
ment, in  fact,  covers  a  subject  matter  that 
ought  to  be  covered  by  a  treaty,  then  even 
the  informal  approval  of  the  Congress,  in  my 
Judgment,  cannot  be  c^nsid?red  accept ible 
as  a  substitute  for  the  treaty-making 
process. 

Senator  E.ivin  As  I  interpret  you.  It  i.^ 
your  conviction  that  the  treaty-making  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  require  the  sub- 
mission to  the  Senate  In  the  f  jrm  of  a  treaty 
of  any  agreement  negotiated  by  the  execu- 
tive bri.".ch  of  the  government  whicn  re- 
quires either  an  appropriation  or  legislation 
by   C-.ngress    for   its   Implementation? 

Senator  Mdrse.  X  caniiOt  think  of  one  off- 
hand that  would  not  Cover  either 

Senator  Ervi.n.  I  have  been  very  much  In- 
terested in  this  question  of  what  Is  meant 
by  the  war-declaring  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution ever  sirce  the  Middle  East  Resolu- 
tion co.Ttroversy 

At  that  time  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee sat  together  and  heard  the  Offices  of 
the  executive  brar.ch  give  you  reasons  and 
ask  for  passage  of  that  resolution,  which  I. 
Incidentally,  opposed  because  I  thought  It 
was  delegating  to  the  Pre.sldenl  power  to 
declare  war  In  violation  of  the  Constitution. 
I  came  to  that  conclusion  from  what  I  could 
read  that  you  might  divide  w.irs  In  two 
classes  one  strictly  a  defeivslve  war  and  one 
an  offensive  war  In  the  very  nature  of  things, 
of  course,  the  President  as  Commander  in 
Chief  has  to  defend  against  attacks  on  terri- 
torial possessions  of  the  United  States  He 
has  the  authority  as  Commander  In  Chief 
tJ  defend  against  invaders  attacKuig  the 
United  States  I  had  the  feeling  that  what 
Congress  intended  was  that  the  United  States 
would  not  engage  In  any  war  which  required 
offensive  as  distinguished  from  defensive  war 
except  when  authorized  by  a  declaration  of 
war  by  Conp:re.ss 

.Senator  Morse  Mr  Chairman.  I  Joined  with 
you  In  opposing  the  Middle  East  resolution 
i  argued  against  it  I  voted  against  it  I  think 
the  Middle  East  resolutlt^n  exceeded  the  con- 
stitutional  prerogative  of   the   Congre.ss 

May  I  also  say  that  It  would  be  helpful  for 
the  record  If  I  recall  for  you  the  e\ents  of 
1962  when  we  got.  In  October,  pretty  close 
to  war  Yiiu  remember  In  the  spring  of  1962 
there  was  sweeping  across  this  country  a 
wave  of  opinion  advocating  a  blockade  of 
Cuban  waters  Oreat  political  leaders,  promi- 
nent political  leaders  In  the  country  advo- 
cated such  blockade  I  was  quite  surprised 
at  the  extent  it  was  gaining  support  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  You  may  re- 
call. .\!r  Chairman,  that  petered  out  rather 
quickly  In  a  few  weeks  There  are  many  peo- 
ple who  do  not  know  the  reason  But.  we 
heard  from  our  allies  Those  were  high  seas. 
They  did  not  propose  to  have  the  United 
States  tell  them  where  their  flags  could  go 
They  were  not  going  to  stop  their  commerce 
with  Cuba  So  It  was  dropped. 

Then  came  October. 


The  situation  completely  changed  Where 
In  the  spring  there  was  no  act  of  aggression 
actually  being  committed  against  the  United 
Slices  by  Cuba,  In  October  when  Castro  put 
those  ground-to-(,round  missiles  in  place 
pointed  a^'in.'t  the  United  States  they  con- 
stituted ai  act  of  con.'-tructlve  aggressicn. 
That  is  wnat  they  had  done.  When  the  Presi- 
dent submitted  the  procf  to  our  allies  around 
this  world,  what  happened?  They  immedi- 
ately relayed  their  support  of  that  quaran- 
t.ne  or  blockade  th..t  he  laid  down  We  hid 
not  gotten  to  the  pohit  yet  of  making  necei- 
s.iry  a  declaration  of  war.  We  were  m  diplo- 
matic intercourse  with  Russia.  And  we  ought 
to  all  be  thankful  th.U  ihe  channels  of  diplo- 
matic inter  ourse  were  open  between  Wash- 
ington and  Moscow  and  through  New  Yori 
City  between  the  United  Nations  and  Mos- 
cow, because,  m  my  opinion.  If  they  hid 
not  been  open,  the  two  great  powers  In  the 
world,  military  powers,  would  have  gone  to 
war 

Now,  he  was  acting  In  our  defense  He  was 
responding  to  the  obligation  as  the  Cjhi- 
mander  In  Chief  to  meet  our  sel'-defeis? 
needs  But  let  us  assume,  hypothetlcally.  :: 
had  not  worked  and  that  the  Russians  had 
come  on.  There  is  ncit  any  doubt  or  question 
m  my  mind  that  President  Kennedy  would 
h..ve  sent  up  a  war  message  Just  as  President 
Roosevelt  m  1941  after  the  att.ick  on  Pearl 
Harbor  we.M  Immediately  to  the  self-defense 
of  the  Republic  But  he  also  went  to  work  on 
a  war  message  And  he  sent  up  a  war  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  calling  for  a  declaration 
of  war  against  Japan  Read  that  gre  it  war 
message  He  did  not  use  exictly  the  s.ime 
language  Woodrow  Wilson  used  In  April  1917, 
but  the  same  principle  he  recognized,  that 
It  was  his  clear  constitutional  duty  to  re- 
CMiest  a  dec-lar.ulon  of  war  That.  I  am  sure, 
Is  exactly  what  President  Kennedy  would 
have  done  had  we  gotten  Into  war  m  Oclot>er 
1962 

And  I  say  this  at  great  length,  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  hope  you  will  excu-e  the  great  length 
But  It  bears  upon  my  view  concerning  the 
distinction  you  draw  between  offensive  and 
defense  action  The  President  can  take  Im- 
mediate defensive  action,  but  that  does  net 
relieve  the  President  ultimately  to  propose 
ft  war  message  and  call  upon  the  Congress 
for  a  declaration  of  war  under  Article  I,  Sec- 
tion 8 

Senator  Ervin  I  would  like  to  thank  you 
for  appearing  before  the  committee  and 
thank  you  for  your  thouchtful  prcentatlon 
of  your  views  on  this  subject  Your  reference 
to  Justice  Blacks  words  about  the  law-malt- 
Ing  power  belongine  to  the  Conurefs  In  good 
times  or  bad  ought  to  be  made  known  to  the 
American  people  I  would  like  to  ask  you  If 
you  would  authorize  me  as  Subcommittee 
Chairman  to  Insert  In  the  Congressional 
Record  a  copy  of  your  written  statement,  be- 
ciu.se  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  set  wide 
r'lssemlnatlon  of  the  views  you  express  be- 
fore this  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
P.iwers   as   much   as   possible 

Senator  Morse  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr 
Chairman.  There  Is  no  one  I  would  appre- 
ciate intnxluclng  It  more  'han  you  I  wonder 
If  you  would  Insert  my  full  statement  be- 
cxuse  my  additional  remarks  are  very  per- 
tinent particularly  the  comments  I  made 
in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  Formosa  Reso- 
lution, because  I  think  It  is  so  applicable  to 
understanding  my  fxjinl  of  view  In  respect 
t.i  the  position  I  have  taken  on  the  Tonkin 
Bay  Resolution.  If  you  would  be  so  gracious 
as  to  Insert  that  other  rather  than  the  manu- 
script  alone 

Senator  Ervtn  I  would  be  delighted  to  do 
that  and  will  make  the  Insertion  after  the 
rep<->rter  has  had  the  opportunity  to  tran- 
scribe It  and  after  you  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  review  It  to  determine  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  transcription 

Senator  Morse    Thank  you  very  much 
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PAYMENTS  MADE  TO  AGRICUL- 
TURAL PRODUCERS  DURING  CAL- 
ENDAR   1966 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
29.  1&66,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
niittie  Lii  Appropriations  liandling  ap- 
prooriatijtis  for  the  Dtpartment  of 
Atiriculture  and  related  agencies,  I 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  requobted  hiin  ta  conipiie  a  list  of 
all  payees  rtceivlng  Government  pay- 
meii's  from  the  U.S.  Deijartment  of  Agri- 
culture and  its  various  a^'cncies  under 
authorized  programs  during  calendar 
1966  in  tiggrcgate  amounts  of  $5,000  and 
over. 

The  committee  received  this  compila- 
tiou  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  March  29.  1967.  During  the  subse- 
quent liearings  of  tlie  subcommittee  on 
the  budget  estimates  for  1968,  the  mat- 
ter was  di.scu.sscd  in  the  hearings  when 
the  Administrator  of  tlie  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service, 
Mr.  Horace  Godfrey,  was  a  witness  be- 
fore the  committee.  The  payments  re- 
ceived by  pioducers  include  several 
types,  and  are  authorized  under  various 
statutes — but  the  compilation  excludes 
price  support  loans  or  purchases. 

The  various  types  of  payments  in- 
cluded m  the  compilation  are  shown 
on  page  4  of  part  3  of  the  printed  hear- 
ing record  on  H.R.  10509. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  second  paragraph  from 
page  4  of  the  hearings  under  the  head- 
ing. "Ct-verage  of  Payments  Included  in 
Listing,"  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows  1 

COVERAGE   OF  PAYMENTS   INCLUDED   IN   LISTING 

Senator  Holi-and.  Please  state  for  the  rec- 
ord here — of  course,  this  Is  shown  from  the 
list — the  various  types  of  payments  that  are 
Included  In  those  compilations. 

Mr.  Godfrey  This  Includes  the  acreage 
diversion  payments  on  cotton,  feed  grains, 
and  wheat;  price-support  payments  on  cot- 
ton and  feed  grains;  wheat  marketing  cer- 
tiflcates;  cost-share  payments  under  the  ag- 
ricultural conservation  program,  emergency 
conservation  and  Appalachla  programs,  land 
retirement  and  conservation  assistance  pay- 
ments under  the  cropland  conversion,  crop- 
land adjustment,  and  the  conservation  re- 
serve programs,  payments  under  the  Sugar 
Act.  the  National  Wool  Act,  and  the  milk 
Indemnity  payment  program,  but  does  not 
Include  any  price-support  loans  or  pur- 
chases. 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Piesident,  my 
Purpo.se  in  requesting  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  compile  these  payments  to 
producers  was  to  enable  him  to  make 
available  a  more  complete  record  show- 
ing tlie  exiDenditures  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  the  conduct 
of  authorized  farm  programs. 

I  believed  that  the  Department  would 
want  to  publish  these  program  results  as 
a  part  of  its  annual  reporting  upon  pro- 
gram activities.  I  discussed  this  matter 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  sub- 
sequent to  the  hearings  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, but  on  July  15,  1967.  I  was  ad- 
vised by  a  letter  from  Secretary  Freeman 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  did 
not  intend  to  issue  the  lists  in  printed 
form  since  interest  in  them  had  thus  far 


been  localized  in  nature  and  the  de- 
mand would  not  appear  to  justify  the  ex- 
pense required  to  furnish  them  for  gen- 
eral distribution. 

After  consultation  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaJ  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Related  Agen- 
cies, it  was  decided  to  print  the  complete 
list  as  furnished  to  the  committee,  to- 
gether with  pertinent  summary  tabula- 
tions and  related  excerpts  from  the  hear- 
ings which  were  previously  printed  in 
part  1  of  the  hearings  begirming  on  page 
655. 

The  complete  list  furnished  to  the 
committee,  together  with  these  related 
data,  is  now  available  in  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  as  part  3  of  the  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  10509. 

SUBSIDY    PAYMENTS    FOR    AGRICtJLTURAL    EXPORTS 

Part  3  of  the  hearings  also  contains  ex- 
planatory data  and  reports  dealing  with 
the  operation  of  the  Cargo  Preference 
Act,  Public  Law  664,  83d  Congress,  ap- 
proved August  26,  1954.  This  report  was 
submitted  to  the  committee  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Young]  by  the  Department  in  or- 
der that  the  hearings  of  the  committee 
would  reflect  more  accurately  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  ocean  transportation  re- 
sulting from  the  Cargo  Preference  Act 
to  which  I  have  just  referred. 

The  report  to  the  committee  begins  on 
page  1245  and  on  page  1247  thereof  there 
is  shown  the  cumulative  costs  resulting 
from  these  subsidy  payments.  These 
costs  are  estimated  to  be  $1,307.4  million 
through  fiscal  1968.  There  is  also  at- 
tached beginning  on  page  1251  a  compila- 
tion showing  the  ocean  transportation 
payments  made  in  excess  of  $50,000  to 
maritime  corporations  and  companies, 
by  months,  during  calendar  1966. 

The  purpose  of  my  statement  at  this 
time  is  to  advise  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  general  public  of  the 
availability  of  these  lists  of  payees  dur- 
ing calendar  1966  as  part  3  of  the  Senate 
hearings  on  H.R.  10509. 

(Subsequently,  the  following  colloquy 
occurred  between  Senators  Hruska  and 
Holland.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
in  the  day  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]  made  a  statement  in 
connection  with  the  publication  and 
printing  of  a  list  of  the  payees  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  with  refer- 
ence to  certain  of  the  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  the  course  of  that  statement,  the 
Senator  Indicated  that  there  had  been 
conferences  between  himself  and  myself 
in  regard  to  the  desirability  of  publishing 
those  lists. 

I  subscribe  to  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  and  confirm  that 
there  was  not  only  one  conference,  but 
several  conferences,  as  to  the  desirability 
of  such  printing.  The  fact  is  that  the 
information  included  in  that  list  of 
payees  is  information  to  which  the  tax- 
payers of  America  are  entitled.  They 
can  make  a  judgment  as  to  the  desira- 
bility and  wisdom  of  this  program  only 
if  they  have  complete  information  on  the 
subject.  I  see  no  prejudice  flowing  from 
such  publication.  On  the  contrary,  I  see 


a  great  deal  of  benefit  that  can  flow 
from  it. 

For  that  reason,  I  support  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  with  refer- 
ence to  the  publication  of  those  lists. 

The  further  fact  is  that  there  have 
been  advance  printings  of  this  list  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  a  result  of 
efforts  on  the  part  of  some  Members  of 
that  body  as  well  as  some  Senators. 
Rather  than  have  it  a  piecemeal,  frag- 
mentary proposition,  it  was  thought  well 
to  make  a  complete  disclosure.  To  that 
extent,  I  join  the  Senator  from  Florida 
in  his  decision  and  say  that  it  was  a  joint 
decision. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 
Mr.    HOLLAND.   I    express    my    very 
great  appreciation  for  the  cooperation  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  which  has 
always  been  given  so  wholeheartedly. 

Our  committee  asked  for  this  list  of 
payees  with  the  idea  of  placing  it  in  the 
Record.  Later,  we  were  told  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  that  he  was  con- 
sidering publishing  it  himself.  Both  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  and  I  felt  that 
the  most  proper  source  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  list  would  be  the  Department 
itself.  The  Department  did  make  the  list 
available  at  the  Department  to  all  who 
wanted  to  see  it,  but  found,  as  we  were 
advised  by  the  Secretary,  that  the  num- 
ber of  persons  asking  to  see  it  was  limited, 
and  that  the  Department  felt  that  the 
publication  was  not  justified  for  that 
reason. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida — in  fact,  our  entire 
committee — felt  that  the  information 
was  important  enough  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  generally.  After  all,  it 
involves  the  payments  of  substantial 
sums  of  public  money,  for  public  pur- 
poses, under  public  law.  We  therefore 
decided  that  it  should  be  printed  as  a 
part  of  our  committee  hearings,  since  it 
had  been  available  to  us  and  considered 
by  us  in  connection  with  our  hearings 
and  our  report  to  the  Senate. 

I  hope  that  all  Senators  will  find  the 
list  helpful  to  them.  I  believe  it  will  be 
helpful  to  the  people  of  the  country  in 
enabling  them  to  understand  the  im- 
portance of  the  various  elements  in  the 
agricultural  program  in  the  Nation,  as 
reflected  in  the  list  of  payments. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for 
his  kindness  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this  fiu"- 
ther  observation  might  be  in  order.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Florida  agree  with  me 
that  the  total  is  a  tremendous  amoimt? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  total  is  a  very 
large  one.  We  know,  of  coiu-se,  that  the 
list  includes  only  payees  who  have  re- 
ceived $5,000  or  more.  I  am  not  able  to 
state  what  the  total  amount  of  the  pay- 
ments of  that  size  is. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  comes  to  around  $3 
billion,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Something  over  $3  bil- 
lion is  the  total  of  all  payments  to  all 
payees  in  the  programs  mentioned.  That 
is,  of  course,  a  very  substantial  part  of 
the  revenue  of  the  farming  people  all 
over  the  coimtry.  I  think  it  Is  public  In- 
formation and  that  it  will  be  of  public 
benefit. 
I  may  say,  without  any  reflection  at 
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all  upon  the  distinguished  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  that  I  felt  it  would  have 
been  more  proper  to  have  had  the  list 
published  as  a  pamphlet  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  because  it  does  show 
the  administering,  by  that  important 
Department,  of  legislation  passed  by 
Congress — and  we  are  not  finding  fault 
with  the  method  of  administering  that 
legislation.  The  publication  is  merely  to 
reflect  the  facts  We  think  that  reflecting 
the  facts  will  be  helpful  to  all  concerned. 
Mr.  HRUSK.A  The  observation  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  had  in  mind  was 
that  the  publication  of  this  information 
should  bring  about  a  con.sciousness  and 
a  realization  on  the  part  of  the  taxpayers 
of  the  Nation  that  fvtii  a  multiblllion- 
doUar  total  is  comix)sed  of  numerous 
smaller  amounts,  m  this  instance  from 
$5,000.  up.  But  an  agairegate  of  billions  of 
dollars  of  expenditures  can  result  only 
from  a  totaling  of  many  smaller  Items. 
That  Is.  of  course,  without  reference  to 
the  merit,  the  wisdom,  or  the  lack  of 
wisdom  of  the  program.  Nevertheless. 
that  lesson,  I  think,  should  be  seared  into 
the  minds  of  those  who  are  cost  con- 
scious, in  some  way.  in  regard  to  any  part 
of  our  Government's  functions. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Florida 
Mr.  HOLLAND  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska 


TRIBUTE    TO    ATOMIC    ENERGY 
COM\USSION 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  too 
many  times,  when  lei^islation  comes  be- 
fore the  Senate,  we  must  concentrate  our 
efforts  on  troublesome  portions  of  the 
bill  and  on  being  critical  of  programs 
which  are  ill  conceived. 

Today.  I  want  to  take  a  few  minutes 
to  praise  a  program  and  an  agency  which 
I  believe  has  made  a  real  contribution 
to  our  country  these  past  few  years. 

The  development  of  nuclear  weapons 
has  placed  an  awesome  responsibility  on 
this  country  to  find  productive  rather 
than  destructive  uses  for  this  source  of 
power. 

The  primary  burden  for  the  develop- 
ment of  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear 
energy  has  been  placed  in  the  very  com- 
petent hands  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission under  the  leadership  of  it5  Chair- 
man, Dr.  Glenn  Seaborg 

As  an  example  of  the  fine  work  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  CommLssion,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  the  development  of  nuclear 
energy  programs  at  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity, which  culminated  in  the  an- 
nouncement In  the  past  year  of  a  grant 
for  a  major  accelerator  laboratory  for 
Kansas  State.  This  grant  will  mean  the 
development  of  a  significant  Midwestern 
center  of  research  and  graduate  educa- 
tion in  all  important  aspects  of  nuclear 
science  smd  engineering. 

Scientists  on  the  faculty  of  the  Kan- 
sas State  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion were  among  the  first  In  America  to 
utilize  radioactive  isotfpes  in  plant  and 
animal  research.  In  fact,  the  university 
was  host  to  one  of  the  fir.st  two  national 
conferences  sponsored  bv  the  .AEC  which 
brought  together  agricultural  scientists 
engaged  In  this  type  of  activity. 

In  the  early  1950's.  again  with  en- 
couragement and  fin.incial  support  from 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Kansas 


State  established  a  Curriculum  leading 
to  the  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  nu- 
clear engmeennti.  With  funds  .secured 
from  .\EC  and  ttie  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  university  purcha.sed  a 
Tnga  Mark  II  reactor  with  a  pulsing 
capability  of  250  million  watts  which 
was  installed  in  a  reactor  bay.  a  part 
of  a  $400,000  laboratory»coni.tructed  for 
research  and  instruction  in  nuclear  sci- 
ence and  engmeerini;  The  department 
of  nuclear  engineering  was  estabh.shed 
in  1958  and  Dr  William  Kimel.  who  ha.^ 
established  himself  as  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  nuclear  engineers,  was 
appointed  head  The  B  S.  degree  m  nu- 
clear engineering  offered  by  this  depart- 
ment was  the  first  to  receive  official 
accreditation  by  the  Enmneenng  Coun- 
cil for  Professional  Development  and 
now  offers  the  master's  degree  and  the 
Ph.  D  in  addition  to  the  B.S  More  than 
150  students  are  now  enrolled  in  this 
program. 

This  department  of  nuclear  engineer- 
ing served  as  host  to  the  .second  regional 
conference  sponsored  by  the  Atoin:c 
Energy  Commission  on  the  industrial 
uses  of  radioactive  i.sotopes  The  depart- 
ment has  also  conducted  ^^everal  sum- 
mer international  Institutes  on  radiation 
shielding  under  spon-sorship  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

The  most  recent  development,  and 
one  that  establishes  Kansas  State  firmly 
among  the  leading  Institutions  in  the 
nuclear  field,  ■■as  made  po.sslble  by  a 
grant  to  the  university  from  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  for  the  purchase 
and  installation  of  a  Van  de  Graaff  par- 
ticle accelerator  for  the  department  of 
physics.  A  larue  shielded  ba.sement  area 
to  accommodate  this  accelerator  was  a 
part  of  a  new  S.3,000.000  Physical  Sci- 
ences Building  constructed  by  the  uni- 
versity 5  years  ago;  equipment  funds 
for  this  building  wore  available  to  match 
the  AEC  grant. 

The  new  head  of  the  physics  depart- 
ment at  the  imlversity.  Dr  Robert  Leach- 
man,  who  held  an  Important  post  on  the 
.>taff  of  the  Liis  Alamos  labaratones  in 
New  Mexico,  is  one  of  the  Nation's  out- 
standlntr  young  physicists.  Dr.  Leach- 
man  is  now  actively  engaged  in  planning 
for  construction  and  in.>taliation  of  this 
accelerator.  He  has  already  appointed  to 
the  staff  of  the  university  .several  out- 
standing nuclear  physicists  Including 
two  from  foreign  countries  who  have 
well-established  International  reputa- 
tions. 

The  annual  operatmsi  funds  which 
AEC  is  making  available  to  Kan.sas  State, 
coupled  with  resources  allocated  by  the 
university,  will  insure  full  and  efficient 
use  of  this  new  equipment 

Thus,  with  support  from  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Kansas  Stale  is  be- 
coming firmly  established  as  a  strong 
and  distinguished  national  center  in  the 
field  of  nuclear  energy  These  scientific 
facilities  should  prove  a  maior  as.set  to 
the  State  of  Kansas  m  its  efforts  to  de- 
velop and  attract  science-based  in- 
dustries. 

I  want  to  commend  Dr.  Seaborg  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  for  the  fine  contribution 
they  are  makinw'  In  encouracint;  pioneer- 
ing work  In  finding  peaceful  applications 
of  nuclear  energy. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  to  proceed  for  7  minute.s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


THE  AMERICAN  PRESENCE  IN  ASL\ 

Mr,  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  yesterday. 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  appeared  on  a 
nationwide  tele\ision  program. 

Although  the  Secretary  undoubtedly 
carried  out  his  part  of  the  intei\le\v  in 
what  he  considered  the  be.st  interests  of 
the  United  States,  the  overall  effect  wzs 
far  from  encouraging  and  served  only  to 
accentuate  the  skepticism  with  wliich  a 
large  percentage  of  the  American  tuiblic 
Is  already  ovcrsaturated. 

This  prompts  me  to  bring  up  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  American  presence 
in  the  Asiatic  mainland  as  exemplified 
by  huge  military  forces  is.  In  the  lone 
run,  either  necessary  or  desirable. 

To  this  end  I  direct  these  few  brief 
remarks. 

On  July  18.  the  Brltl.sh  announced  that 
they  plan  to  withdraw  from  bases  in 
SlnE-'apore  and  Malaysia  bv  the  mid- 
1970's. 

This  suggests  the  need  for  a  reexami- 
nation of  U.S.  policy  in  Asia. 

While  such  an  examination  would 
focus  primarily  on  American  Involve- 
ment in  Vietnam,  it  should  be  couched  in 
the  broader  tei  ms  of  the  U  S.  national 
interest  in  Asia 

Current  debate  regarding  Vietnam  In- 
volves di.scussion  of  "prestige."  "face," 
"commitments."  ".-talemate,"  "free  elec- 
tions," "a  war  of  attrition,"  "preventing 
aggre.s-slon,"  and  "tucking  tail  and  run- 
ning." 

It  is  not  a  ver>-  productive  debate. 

It  skirts  consideration  of  our  funda- 
mental interests  In  Asia. 

The  first  question  that  must  be  ex- 
amined is  whether  or  not  the  position 
of  the  United  States  in  the  world  is  such 
as  to  require  a  continued  American  mili- 
tary presence  on  the  landma.ss  of  Asia. 

In  1950.  as  a  matter  of  the  highest 
policy.  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  stated 
that  the  "defensive  perimeter"  of  the 
United  States  ran  along  a  line  stretching 
from  the  Aleutians  to  Japan,  the  Ryuku.s. 
and  the  Philippines. 

In  effect,  he  denied  any  fundamental 
American  Interest  requiring  the  mainte- 
nance of  American  forces  on  the  land 
mass  of  Asia. 

This  decision  was  taken.  It  might  be 
noted,  after  the  Communists  of  China 
liad  driven  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  Formosa. 

The  decision  was  also  taken  at  a  time 
when  the  British,  the  French,  and  the 
Dutch — in  Indonesia — still  had  firm 
grips  on  bases  In  Asia. 

Within  6  months  of  this  high-level 
renunciation  of  fundamental  American 
Interests  in  maintaining  forces  on  the 
Asian  continent.  North  Korea  launched 
its  attack  on  South  Korea. 

Americans  went  back  to  Asia,  sup- 
ported by  the  Ideali-sts  who  saw  Korea  as 
the  first  significant  postwar  challenge  to 
the  United  Nations,  and  supported  by 
many  Americans  who  had  felt  that  It  had 
been  a  mistake  for  Secretary  Acheson  to 
draw  a  perimeter  which  did  not  leave 
American  bases  on  the  Asian  mainland 
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There  Is  no  point  to  retrace  the  history 
of  the  1950's.  except  to  note  that  our 
policies  toward  the  Asian  mainland  were 
a  hodgepodge  of  indecisive  contradic- 
tions on  the  fundamental  question  of 
whether  American  interests  demand  an 
American  military  presence  on  the  land 
mass  of  Asia. 

While  American  troops  stayed  in  Ko- 
rea. President  Elsenhower — with  the 
support  of  some  very  prominent  Sena- 
tors. Including  one  named  Lyndon  John- 
son— vetoed  the  plans  of  Secretary 
Dulles  and  Admiral  Rabom  to  launch 
an  American  air  strike  to  help  save  the 
French  In  Dienbienphu. 

Let  me  add  that  I  think  that  judgment 
was  correct  in  not  committing  American 
troops  to  save  the  French. 

Then,  having  repeated  over  and  over 
the  theme  first  put  forth  by  Mr.  Acheson 
in  1950  that  if  hostile  attacks  were  to  take 
place  outside  the  defensive  perimeter,  he 
had  defined,  "the  initial  reliance  must  be 
on  the  people  attacked  to  resist  it,"  we 
found  that  American  troops  were  put 
into  South  Vietnam  just  to  .save  it  from 
defeat,  and  now  to  do  most  of  the  fight- 
ing there  so  that  there  can  be  a  South 
Vietnam  victory. 

The  lesson  I  fear  we  have  not  di"awn 
from  this  too  brief  recapitulation  of 
American  policy  in  Asia  is  that  we  as  a 
nation  have  not  yet  decided  whether  our 
national  interests  require  American 
bases  on  the  landmass  of  Asia. 

Sometimes  we  think  "yes."  sometimes 
"no." 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  would  be 
fine  If  the  United  States  could  use  its 
Armed  Forces  anywhere  to  stop  aggres- 
sion. 

But  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  define 
the  word  aggression  to  the  satisfaction  of 
more  than  one  side  in  any  conflict. 

Surely,  it  is  not  in  the  American  inter- 
est to  station  enough  of  Its  young  men 
In  Asia  to  prevent  aggression  there. 

But  it  may.  and  I  emphasize  the  word 
"may."  It  may  be  in  our  interest  to  keep 
American  forces  on  the  continent  of 
Asia  for  more  clearly  defined  reasons, 
such  as  maintaining  access  to  raw  mate- 
rials, keeping  open  lines  of  communi- 
cation, or  to  keep  a  potential  enemy  from 
mounting  weapons  which  could  be  used 
to  attack  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  in  our 
national  interest  to  deploy  our  forces 
and  our  resources  elsewhere. 

It  is  becoming  clearer  day  by  day  that 
the  cost  to  the  United  States  in  men 
and  resources  to  maintain  half  a  million 
men  in  Vietnam  and  50.000  men  in 
Korea— also  30,000  to  40.000  men  In 
Thailand  and  smaller  numbers  else- 
where— restricts  our  ability  to  react  not 
only  to  military  threats  closer  to  home, 
but  it  also  restricts  severely  our  capacity 
to  deal  with  pressing  internal  problems 
of  this  Nation — and  there  are  internal 
problems  in  this  Nation. 

In  .short,  what  I  hope  by  this  state- 
ment IS  to  encourage  consideration  of 
the  basic  question  of  whether  our  na- 
tional interest  requires  the  stationing  of 
American  forces  on  the  continent  of 
Asia  for  the — and  I  use  the  words:  im- 
fore.seeable  future,  or  whether  our  na- 
tional Inteerst  requires  redeployment  of 
our  forces  so  that  we  do  not  have  bases 
on  the  continent  of  Asia. 


If  we  can  move  debate  to  that  level, 
and  if  it  turns  out  that  there  is  a  con- 
sensus of  public  thought  and  expert  mil- 
itary and  political  opinion  that  we  must 
be  in  Asia  because  the  British  and  French 
are  not,  or  because  such  bases  will  pro- 
vide a  core  of  order  in  the  area,  or  be- 
cause they  are  necessary  for  commercial 
or  strategic  reasons,  then  I  believe  the 
President  and  Congress  should  say  so. 

If  we  are  in  Asia  to  stay  for  the  un- 
foreseeable future,  Americans  should 
know  that. 

They  should  not  be  misled  by  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  indicating 
that  American  forces  will  be  withdrawn 
6  months  after  order  is  restored  in  Viet- 
nam. 

That  kind  of  statement  does  not  mean 
a  thing. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  there  de- 
velop a  consensus  of  public  thought  and 
expert  political  and  military  opinion  that 
the  national  interest  of  this  Nation  does 
not  require  that  we  keep  our  men  in 
Asia  for  the  unforeseeable  future,  then 
we  CDuld  take  steps  to  leave  in  as  orderly 
a  way  as  possible,  and  preserving  as  much 
dignity  and  prestige  as  possible. 

As  I  said  .some  months  ago,  this  ad- 
ministration is  tired  and  frustrated. 

It  is  committed  to  its  past  mistakes 
and  boimd  by  its  past  predictions  and 
errors  of  judgment. 

I  would  hope  that  the  administration 
could  now  stand  off  and  take  a  good  look 
at  itself — where  it  has  been  and  where 
it  is  going,  in  terms  of  the  vital  national 
interests  of  this  Nation. 

Mr,  President,  I  also  hope  that  Con- 
gress— particularly  the  Senate — will 
realize  its  responsibilities  and  its  obliga- 
tions in  the  field  of  formulating  foreign 
policy  which  the  executive  branch  is 
bound,  by  the  Constitution,  to  carry  out. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  2  additional  minutes  may 
be  given  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  always,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Vermont, 
the  dean  of  Republicans  in  this  body, 
has  given  his  colleagues  a  good  deal  to 
think  about. 

His  frankness  Is  to  be  commended. 
The  questions  he  has  raised  are  certainly 
worthy  of  answers. 

I.  too,  hope  that  we  are  not  asked  to 
take  up  any  slack  In  Asia  as  Britain  with- 
draws its  forces  from  east  of  Suez. 

Like  him,  I  believe  that  there  is  too 
much  of  an  American  presence  in  too 
many  parts  of  the  world.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  do  not  believe  there  Is  a  con- 
tinent on  this  globe  which,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  does  not  have  an  American 
military  presence  of  some  nature  on  It, 
and  on  some  continents  in  many  coun- 
tries. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  refers  to 
the  statement  made  by  former  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Acheson  and  the  defense 
line  which  he  drew  prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  in  Korea. 


I  have  not  seen  today's  issue  of  the 
magazine  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
but  I  heard  on  the  radio  that  in  a  copy- 
righted article  in  this  week's  issue  of 
that  magazine,  there  are  plans  on  the 
part  of  our  Government  to  withdraw  to 
a  line  of  defense  from  Japan,  Okinawa, 
and  the  Philippines  back  to  the  Mari- 
anas. And  the  reason  which  is  advanced 
is  a  fear  of  the  development  of  a  Chi- 
nese intermediate-range  nuclear  capa- 
bility. Well,  that  is  something  to  think 
about.  That  is  no  argument,  however,  for 
advancing  our  presence  on  the  Asian 
mainland  or  keeping  it  there  for  an  in- 
determinate period  of  time.  Quite  the 
contrary. 

Then  the  Senator  raises  the  question 
about  the  possibility  of  permanent  mili- 
tary bases  on  the  landmass  of  Asia.  I 
hope  that  the  day  never  comes  when 
we  are  so  persuaded,  because  on  the  land- 
mass  of  Asia  we  already  have  too  many 
bases  today.  We  do  not  know  when  we 
are  going  to  get  out  of  Korea,  and  we 
have  been  there  more  than  a  decade  and 
a  half.  We  do  not  know  when  we  are 
going  to  get  out  of  Vietnam,  and  we  have 
been  there,  in  strength,  for  a  few  years. 
Nevertheless,  the  prospects,  as  far  as  this 
country  is  concerned,  vis-a-vis  Asia  are 
not  ver>'  bright. 

I  again  commend  the  Senator  from 
Vermont.  He  has  raised  some  pertinent 
questions.  I  hope  some  pertinent  answers 
will  be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
once  again  emphasize  that  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Congress  to  formulate 
our  foreign  policies.  We  have  almost  ab- 
dicated that  responsibility  in  the  past 
decade  or  so.  It  is  about  time  we  realized 
that  we  should  again  function  as  was 
intended  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 


LET  US  HALT  UNCONDITIONALLY 
BOMBING  OF  NORTH  VIETNAM: 
PEACE  IS  WITHIN  OUR  GRASP 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  military  situation  in  the  ugly  civil 
war  in  Vietnam  which  we  have  allowed 
to  become  an  American  ground  war  has 
deteriorated  at  an  accelerating  rate  in 
recent  months.  Much  the  same  is  true  of 
the  various  so-called  pacification  pro- 
grams Into  which  we  have  poured  bil- 
lions of  dollars  only  to  meet  failure  at 
every  turn. 

The  war  which  President  Johnson  de- 
scribed on  Memorial  Day  as  a  "bloody  im- 
passe" has  become  bloodier.  The  fact  Is 
that  the  patterns  of  the  past  have  re- 
peatedly failed  to  produce  the  successes 
that  have  been  promised  at  each  stage 
of  escalation.  What  kind  of  progress  Is  it 
that  has  taken  the  lives  of  more  than 
14.000  young  Amercians,  that  has  caused 
the  wounding  and  maiming  of  more  than 
70,000  others  and  each  day  is  costing  ap- 
proximately $75  million  of  American  tax- 
payers' money? 

It  is  said  that  at  the  most  only  20  per- 
cent of  the  regular  armed  forces  of  North 
Vietnam  has  infiltrated  Into  the  south. 
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At  this  time,  the  forces  of  the  National 
Uberatlon  Front  or  VC  in  the  Mekong 
Delta  and  elsewhere  in  South  Vietnam 
total  300.000  at  most,  this  including  those 
who  were  sent  down  or  infiltrated  down 
from  North  Vietnam 

Beyond  North  Vietnam  lies  the  vast 
untapped  reservoir  of  Chinese  manpower 
Against  the  VC  forces  we  have  committed 
to  combat  nearly  600.000  men  of  our 
Army.  Navy.  Marines,  and  Air  Force  Our 
Navy  is  deeply  engaged  and  so  is  our  Air 
Force,  which  has  hurled  on  to  a  small. 
underdeveloped  A.^ian  countr>-  a  tonnage 
of  bombs  comparable  to  that  unlea.^^ed  on 
all  of  Europe  during  World  War  II  We 
have  poured  in  billions  of  dollars  in  ec- 
onomic aid.  We  have  financed  one  pacifi- 
cation program  after  another.  All  have 
met  with  failure 

Mr.  President,  a  most  Interesting  and 
important  press  report  came  last 
Wednesday  from  Richard  Halloran.  a 
highly  respected  foreign  senice  reporter 
for  the  Washington  Post  This  relates  to 
a  Japanese  press  report  that  Soviet  Pre- 
mier Kosygln  told  Japane.se  Foreign 
Minister  Miki  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  under  certain  conditions  try  to  set- 
tle the  Vietnam  war  even  at  the  risk  of 
breaking  relations  with  Communist 
China.  Amo-^n  Premier  Kosygln's  ccndi- 
tlons  was  that  there  must  be  an  uncondi- 
tional end  to  the  American  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  and  no  time  limit  for  a 
North  Vietnamese  respor.se.  This  condi- 
tion was  pre.sumably  to  give  Premier 
Kosygin  and  other  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  time  to  persuade  Hanoi  to  accept 
the  American  overture  for  negotiations 
leading  to  a  cease-fire  and  an  armist.ee 
Premier  Kosygin  reportedly  made  the 
same  ofTer  to  President  Johnson  during 
their  conference  at  Gla.^sboro.  N.J  ,  last 
month.  It  is  stated  tl.at  President  John- 
son's reaction  to  Ko.sygln's  approach  was 
favorable,  but  an  official  reply  to  the  So- 
viet proposition  has  not  been  made  so 
far. 

On  July  13.  Premier  Kosygin  is  le- 
ported  to  h.  ve  related  this  proposal  to  his 
personal  friend.  Cleveland  industrialist 
Cyrus  Eaton.  It  is  said  that  Premier 
Kosygin  made  it  clear  to  both  President 
Johnson  and  Mr  Eaton  that  If  the 
United  States  would  unconditionally 
stop  bombing  North  Vietnam,  the  Soviet 
Union  would  approach  officials  of  North 
Vietnam,  and  a  peace  plan  might  be 
worked  out  regardless  of  what  Mao  Tse 
Tung  might  have  to  .say  The  Japanese 
news  report  said  that  Fureiirn  Munstei 
Miki  is  pursuing  the  subject  of  a  cease- 
fire and  armistice  with  Polisii  Foreign 
Minister  Adam  R3i)acki 

Here  is  a  ray  of  sunsiune  and  hope.  It 
is  a  responsibility  and  duty  of  our  Pres- 
ident wrhout  fiathcr  delay  to  announce 
his  decision,  hopefully  to  order  that 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  be  termi- 
nated and  that  this  decision  bo  made  un- 
conditionally with  no  strings  attached. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  choice  be- 
tween a  continuation  of  this  horrible, 
profitless  stalemate  and  a  bold,  fearless 
decision  to  lace  the  facts  and  take  steps 
toward  opening  the  door  to  a  peaceful 
settlement.  Undoubt(^dly,  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
StaCr,  and  other  warhawks  in  the  admin- 
istration will  strongly  oppose  an  uncon- 


ditional ending  of  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam 

They  must  not  be  permitted  to  attach 
conditions  that  no  .self-respecting  nation 
can  accept,  as  they  have  in  the  past  when 
they  stipulated  that  Hanoi  mu.^t  ai,'ree  to 
cease  infiltration  of  men  and  supplies 
from  North  Vietnam  into  South  Vietnam 
during  a  bombing  pau.'ic.  Of  course,  no 
similar  conditions  applied  to  us.  and  we 
would  have  continued  lo  send  men  and 
supplies  into  Vietnam,  while  if  Hanoi 
compiled  with  our  restrictions  and  de- 
mand, they  would  be  obliged  to  stop  send- 
ing any  supplies  or  men  south  of  the 
d  'militarized  zone. 

Mr  President,  tho.se  patriots  who 
drafted  the  Con.'-titution  of  our  country 
provided  that  civilian  authority  must  al- 
ways be  supreme  over  military  authority 
President  Johnson  is  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces.  He  is  and 
should  be  in  supreme  command  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  at  the  news  conference  at 
which  he  announced  his  decision  to  in- 
crease troop  levels  In  Vietnam  he  was 
accompanied  by  GeneraLs  Wheeler  and 
Westmoreland  and  asked  that  they  pub- 
licly go  on  record  as  agreeing  to  his  de- 
cision There  had  been  a  meeting  of  the 
minds,  the  President  s&id  The  generals 
then  declared  thay  were  satisfied. 

Mr  President,  as  one  of  100  Senators 
of  the  United  States,  I  assert  the  hope 
that  our  Nation  and  our  Government 
mav  never,  never  become  a  captive  of  the 
Joint  Chief.s  of  Staff  I  fe^  that  there 
has  already  been  a  denigration  of  the 
power  of  our  Chief  Executive  We  must 
continue  to  be  wary  of  what  former  Pres- 
ident Kl.senhowf r,  in  his  farewell  address, 
icnned  the  military-industrial  complex 
and  to  2nard  against  the  growth  of  their 
intluenre  in  the  very  highest  levels  of 
government 

During  the  present  fiscal  year  a  far 
larger  sum  of  money  will  be  spent  on 
our  armed  services  than  was  spent  in 
any  fiscal  year  on  the  entire  operation 
cif  our  Government  .iust  a  few  years  back 
Thf  militarv  appet  te  and  the  demands 
of  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  St.ilT  almost  ex- 
ceed c  >n-.prehens!on  This  is  a  military 
api^et.te  of  such  gluttonous  mafrnitudc 
that  It  appears  unappea.^able  Fiirther- 
moie.  President  Johnson  apparently 
ga  p  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  other 
generals  reason  for  additional  arrogance 
when  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  win 
public  approval  for  his  Vietnam  policy 
hv  bringing  In  leading  generals  to  add 
their  solemn  approval  of  policy  decisions 
as  to  how  mai'.y  more  thousands  of  men 
we  should  commit  to  combat  in  Vietnam 
The  dan(4er  to  the  United  States  20  or  50 
years  from  now  is  not  from  .some  ragtat' 
extremLst  leftwing  group  of  radicals  It 
will  more  readily  come  from  turning 
over  to  the  m.litary  the  control  and  su- 
premacy of  the  operations  and  policies 
of  I'ur  Government 

Frankly.  Mr  President,  I  believe  that 
•here  ha.s  been  a  lack  of  candor  and 
credibility  on  the  part  of  officials  of  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government. 
There  has  been  a  failure  to  be  completely 
frank  and  truthful  to  the  American  peo- 
ple regarding  our  involvement  In  the 
civil  war  in  Vietnam.  All  of  the  time, 
day  after  day.  more  b'ac\  more  Amer- 
icans are  being  killed  m  the  scn.seless 
Myhting, 


It  is  easy  to  say.  in  frustration,  that 
we  should  throw  in  everything  and  get 
the  war  over  with,  but  the  enormous  dis- 
parity between  the  power  that  we  are 
applying  and  that  available  to  the  Viet- 
cong  when  measured  against  the  lack  of 
results  warns  us  that  not  even  'throwing 
in  everything"  v.ould  get  it  over  with.  It 
is  .ju.^t  not  that  kind  of  war. 

"The  United  States  is  without  doubt 
the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world. 
Our  nuclear  capacity  is  superior  prob- 
ably by  a  margin  of  three  to  one  over 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  armed 
mmht  in  the  air.  on  land,  on  the  sea, 
and  under  the  sea  is  by  far  the  most 
powerful  in  the  world. 

If  our  security  were  really  threatened, 
there  is  no  force  on  earth  that  could 
withstand  our  military  might.  However, 
Vietnam  is  of  no  strategic  or  economic 
importance  to  the  defen.se  of  the  United 
Stales.  Saigon  is  not  an  outpost  for  the 
defense  of  Seattle.  This  war  is  slowly 
bleeding  us  dry. 

In  his  recent  book,  "To  Move  a  Na- 
tion." Roger  Hilsman.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Far  Ea.stern  Affairs  in 
the  Kennedy  administration  and  during 
the  early  part  of  the  Johnson  admims- 
Iration.  writes: 

President  Kennedy  made  It  abundantly 
clear  to  me  on  more  th.m  one  occ.isloii  that 
what  he  most  wanted  to  avoid  was  turning 
Vietnam  into  an  American  war  He  was 
skeptical  of  a  policy  of  escalation  and  of  the 
effectiveness  of  an  air  attack  on  North  Vlet- 
n;im 

On  September  2.  1963.  7  weeks  before 
his  death.  President  Kennedy  made  this 
statement  on  Vietnam  and  the  Viet- 
r.amese: 

In  the  final  analysis  It  Is  their  w.xr.  They 
are  the  ones  who  have  to  win  it  or  lose  It. 
Wp  can  help  them;  we  can  give  them  equip- 
ment, we  cm  send  our  men  out  there  as  ad- 
vlser.s    but  they  have  to  win  1».   .   .   . 

After  President  Kennedy's  death.  Hils- 
man notes,  the  military  increased  the 
pressure  for  bombim:  North  Vietnam, 
The  then  Chief  of  the  Air  Force,  General 
LeMay,  is  quoted  by  Hilsman  as  .saying: 

We  are  sw.ittlng  files  when  we  should  be 
going  after  the  manure  pile. 

The  advice  of  the  miliUrisis  was  even- 
tually followed,  and  the  rest  Is  history. 
Five  years  of  steadily  deepening  Amer- 
ican involvement  have  produced  exactly 
nothing,  at  a  tremendous  cost  in  men  and 
money 

Mr  President.  Premier  Kosygin  of  the 
.Soviet  Union  reportedly  has  shown  a  way 
out  of  this  dilemma  Our  President  should 
now  no  all  out  to  .seek  peace  He  should 
publicly  withdraw  conditions  we  have 
heretofore  stipulated  for  suspension  of 
the  bombini;  of  North  Vietnam,  There 
would  thin  b«'  a  ba.'.i  for  hope  that  Ho 
Chi  Miiih  and  officials  of  the  Vletcong, 
or  National  Liberation  Front,  would 
a^;ree  to  a  conference  .seeking  to  work 
out  an  armistice  and  ceasefire  President 
Johnson  should  also  indicate  that  we 
w.juld  welcome  at  .-uch  conference  dele- 
gaU>s  of  the  Vieteong.  or  National  Lib- 
eration Front  of  S  >uth  Vietnam,  along 
with  delegates  of  the  Hanoi  and  Saluon 
regimes. 

Th;s  may  be  a  bitter  pill  for  our  war- 
like Secretary  of  State  to  swallow  for  In 
the  past  he  has  always  In  the  slickest 
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manner  evaded  the  question  of  whether 
the  Vieteong  would  be  entitled  to  be 
seated  at  any  peace  conference  and 
represented  by  delegates  independent  of 
those  of  North  Vietnam.  However,  too 
many  American  boys  have  been  killed 
and  too  many  are  dying  and  will  die  in 
the  fuutre  if  this  war  continues  to  allow 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  indulge  himself 
in  such  nitpicking.  The  head  of  the  Na- 
tional liberation  Front  is  a  Saigon 
lawyer  who  is  not  a  Communist.  The 
fact  is  that  the  bulk  of  the  forcrs  fight- 
ing against  us  in  Vietnam  are  South 
Vietnamese.  As  I  have  stated  in  the  past, 
when  I  vLslted  Vietnam  late  In  1965,  Gen- 
e.-al  Westmoreland  stated  to  me  per- 
sonally that  "the  bulk  of  the  VC  forces 
fighting  In  Vietnam  were  born  and  reared 
in  South  Vietnam."  General  Stlllwell  told 
me  that  'more  than  80  percent  of  the 
VC  fighting  in  the  Mekong  Delta  were 
born  and  reared  In  that  area."  It  is 
foolish  and  absurd  for  our  Secretary  of 
State  to  continue  to  pretend  that  the 
Vletcong  does  not  exist  as  a  political 
entity  and  to  perpetuate  the  myth  that 
the  only  enemy  we  are  fighting  is  North 
Vietnam. 

M.-.  President,  the  overriding  Issue 
confronting  the  American  people  is  not 
racial  violence  and  disorder  within  the 
United  States,  serious  and  sad  as  they 
are.  The  overriding  issue  before  all  Amer- 
icans is  Vietnam  'I  his  senseless  war,  the 
most  unpopular  war  in  which  the  United 
Slates  has  ever  fought  and  the  longest 
war  in  which  we  have  ever  engaged  ex- 
cept the  Revolutionary  War.  is  taking 
its  toll  of  priceless  lives  In  every  commu- 
nity in  America.  In  addition  every  month 
more  than  $2,500  million  is  blown 
up  and  di.ssipated  in  the  waste  of  fight- 
ing this  foreign  war. 

Lei  us  hope  that  President  Johnson 
has  not  forgotten  the  claim  he  himself 
has  repeatedly  made  that  the  chief  ob- 
jective of  the  United  States  in  South 
Vietnam  Is  to  maintain  the  .stability  and 
the  independence  of  South  Vietnam.  If 
this  is  our  ob.iective.  he  should  have 
stopped  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
long  ago.  Our  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
has  neither  stopped  nor  decreased  the 
infiltration  of  men  and  tons  of  supplies 
coming  down  from  the  north.  Each  day 
«e  bomb  North  Vietnam  there  are  fewer 
possible  legitimate  targets,  while  more 
and  more  civilians— men,  women,  and 
children— are  being  killed  or  horribly 
burned  by  our  napalm  bombs.  The  more 
we  bomb,  the  further  away  peace  be- 
comes. The  more  we  bomb,  the  more 
Americans  are  killed. 

The  Saigon  friendly  forces,  so-called, 
are  as  ineffective  as  pacifiers  as  they  are 
as  fighters.  Their  real  proficiency  is  to 
desert  at  the  rate  of  m  re  th.Tn  lOn.O'^O 
per  year.  The  more  we  escalate  the  v.ar, 
it  appears,  the  less  territory  in  South 
Vietnam  Is  really  controlled  by  the  Sai- 
Ron  junta  even  In  the  daytime,  and  at 
night  the  VC  take  over  control  of  much 
of  that 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  we  must  take  steps  now 
toward  negotiations  for  a  ceasefire  and 
"lake  it  crystal  clear  that  no  conditions 
a-e  attached.  Tlie  opportunity  which 
Pre.-ldent  Johnson  reportedly  has  now 
^■lll  undoubtedly  not  be  his  1  or  2  months 
from  now. 


If  a  political  settlement  can  be 
achieved  resulting  in  a  neutralized  Viet- 
nam, our  Armed  Forces  in  Saigon  and 
the  coastal  bases  under  the  protection  of 
our  air  power  and  7th  Fleet  will  be  re- 
turned in  due  time  to  the  United  States. 
Of  course,  the  warhawks  will  oppose 
such  a  policy.  This  would  not  be  a  vic- 
tory for  President  Johnson.  It  would  not 
be  a  victory  for  the  forces  of  the  United 
States.  It  would  not  be  a  victory  for 
Prime  Minister  Ky  and  the  junta  now 
operating  the  Saigon  Government.  It 
would  not  be  a  victory  for  the  Vieteong. 
It  would  not  be  a  victory  for  the  Hanoi 
Government.  Many  Americans  would 
term  this  a  defeat.  Nevertheless,  a  ma- 
jority of  Americans  and  nearly  all  decent, 
thoughtful  people  the  world  over  would 
term  it  a  victory  of  reason  and  decency 
over  brutality  and  pride. 

Mr.  President,  Secretary  General  U 
Thant,  who  is  one  of  the  wisest  statesmen 
of  the  free  world,  in  an  address  at 
Greensboro,  N.C.,  yesterday  said  that  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam  cannot  be  ended  until 
the  United  States  recognized  that  this 
is  a  war  of  national  independence  and 
not  a  war  of  Communist  aggression. 
Likening  the  position  of  North  Vietnam 
to  that  of  the  13  Original  Colonies  in  our 
Revolutionaiy  War  against  England, 
Secretary  General  U  Thant  declared : 

It  Is  nationalism,  and  not  communism, 
that  animates  the  resistance  movement  In 
Vietnam  against  all  foreigners  and  now  par- 
ticularly against  Americans. 

It  is  evident  that  General  U  Thant  be- 
lieves that  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  the  rulers 
of  the  Hanoi  regime  are  trying  to  free 
North  Vietnam  from  the  influence  of 
Communist  China.  His  address  to  the 
Fourth  Friends  World  Conference  echoes 
the  violent  and  explicit  criticism  of  other 
Asiatic  leaders.  In  particular  it  repeats 
the  statements  he  has  made  time  and 
again  that  Hanoi  is  not  a  creature  of 
Peking,  but  that  Ho  Chi  Minh,  though  a 
Communist  like  Tito,  would  not  be  sub- 
ordinate to  Red  China.  Tito's  Yugoslavia 
is  not  a  satellite  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
is  a  Nationalist  Communist  country.  Ho 
Chi  Minh,  who  spent  more  than  a  year 
in  a  Chinese  dungeon  in  World  War  II, 
would  never  be  a  creature  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung  or  Red  China.  Very  definitely,  in  all 
probability  he  would  be  an  Asiatic  Tito. 

Secretai-y  General  U  Thant  linked  the 
Vietnam  war  and  our  involvement  in  the 
Vietnam  civil  war  to  recent  hostilities 
between  the  Arab  nations  and  Israel.  He 
argues  very  wisely  that  both  conflicts 
have  prevented  a  Soviet-American  de- 
tente which  is  essential  to  permit  the 
United  Nations  to  perform  its  hoped-for 
functions,  to  lead  the  world  toward  peace 
and  security.  This  wise  man,  who,  as 
Secretary  General  cf  the  United  Nations. 
should  have  our  support  instead  of  our 
opposition,  very  properly  likens  Hanoi's 
stand  to  the  stand  of  our  patriot  fathers 
in  1776.  It  is  well  known  in  the  capitals 
of  the  world  that  nine  of  the  10  generals 
who  overthrew  the  elected  Saigon  re- 
gime in  June  1965,  were  bom  and  reared 
in  North  Vietnam.  Prime  Minister  Ky 
himself  was  bom  and  reared  In  Hanoi. 
Those  nine  generals  and  Prime  Minister 
Ky  are  the  Tories  of  modern  times.  All  of 
them  fought  with  the  French 'Colonial 
forces  seeking  to  reestablish  the  lush  In- 


dochinese  empire.  Those  nine  generals 
and  Ky  still  have  the  effrontery  to  wear 
French  decorations  which  they  received 
while  serving  with  the  Frencli  armed 
forces  seeking  to  crush  the  forces  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front  and  to  re- 
establish France's  Indochinese  colonial 
empire. 

We  who  consider  ourselves  revolution- 
ary people  have  become  the  most  un- 
revolutionary  people  in  the  worjd.  We 
are  now  alined  lock,  stock,  and  barrel, 
with  nearly  600,000  of  our  soldiers  and 
airman,  to  crush  liberty-seeking  Viet- 
namese. We  are  fighting  over  there  on 
the  side  of  the  20th  century  Tories  and 
against  those  natives  who  are  seeking 
the  liberation  of  their  country.  It  is  all 
wrong.  Our  President  should  end  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  uncondition- 
ally and  without  delay. 


UNNECESSARY  FEDERAL  GRANTS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delavvare.  Mr. 
President,  while  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment talks  about  a  tax  increase  to  meet 
the  essential  costs  of  operating  tlie  Gov- 
ernment, another  Federal  agency,  the 
Department  of  Healtli,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  is  passing  out  grants  for  some 
projects  which  are  hard  to  understand. 

For  example,  on  March  23,  1967,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  granted  $159,000  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida  for  the  noble  objective  of 
teaching  m.otliers  how  to  play  with  their 
babies. 

The  purposes  outlined  in  the  press  re- 
lease were  that  it  was  hoped  to  stimulate 
their  child's  development  through  a  pre- 
scribed sequence  of  talk  and  simple  in- 
fant games  for  the  mothers  and  babies  to 
play. 

I  have  grave  doubts  that  any  bureau- 
cratic bachelor  will  be  able  to  improve 
upon  the  natural  instincts  of  a  mother 
as  to  the  best  manner  of  talking  and 
playing  with  her  baby. 

This  program  is  about  as  absurd  as 
the  $4,120  grant  a  few  years  ago  to  study 
the  "effects  of  frustration  on  a  reflex 
response." 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle entitled  "Mothers  Must  Be  Told  How 
To  Play  With  Baby?"  which  appeared  in 
the  Daily  Times,  Melbourne.  Fla,,  on 
Thursday.  June  15,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  D.illy  Times,  June   15.   1967] 

Mothers  Mesx  Be  Told  How  To  Play 
With  Baby? 

Gainesville. — The  University  of  Florida 
has  received  a  $159,000  grant  to  teach 
mothers  how  to  play  with  their  babies. 

T!ie  giant  comes  from  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare. 

The  funds  will  be  used  to  teach  mothers 
in  low-income  homes  to  stimulat*  their 
child's  development  through  a  prescribed 
sequence   of   talk   and   simple   infant   games. 

Dr.  Ira  Gordon,  director  of  the  Institute 
for  Human  Resources  at  the  university,  said 
that  tiiere  is  evidence  to  indicate  early  suc- 
cess in  such  mother-child  play  activities  Is 
a  valid  Indicator  of  how  tlie  child  will  per- 
form later  in  school. 

The  doctor  said  that  the  grant  is  the  sec- 
ond such  Rift  received  by  the  school  for  the 
mother-child  program 
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ADDITIONAL  INCREASE  IN  FEDERAL  summer   months  by  such  major  agencies  aa 

p»  YROLL  .Agriculture.  Interior  and  Pi>st  Office  Depart- 

ment^i.  ancl  (3i  temporary  summer  employ- 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  DelaA  are  Mr  Pres-  ment  under  the  Presidents  youth  upportu- 
Ident.  the  Joint  CommiUee  on  Reduction  mty  program,  which  accounted  for  approxl- 
of  Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures  is  mately  half  of  the  incre.-ise 
today  releasing  its  monthly  report  for  toreign  natio.nals 
Federal  personnel  for  June  1967  along  -me  total  of  2.980.156  civiiun  employees 
with  the  summary  for  the  end  of  the  certified  to  the  Committee  by  fede.-ai  agen- 
flsCal  year  '■"'^'^  '"  their  reguhir  monthly  per^onnel  re- 
This  report  shows  that  another  74.557  ports    includes   sc>me    f  .reign    "^'t'onHls   em- 

•*""       t'                            „jj„j     ,„    ,v,o  ployed  in  US   Government  activities  .>broad. 

clviUan   employees   '.vere    added    to    the  pJ  ^^  ^^^,^,^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  „g.j^. 

payroll  in  the  month  of  June  This  brings  j^^eign  natiunaU  working  for  US.  agencies 
to  206.432  the  total  number  of  employees  overseas  during  June  who  were  not  counted 
that  have  been  added  to  the  Federal  pay-  m  the  usual  personnel  reports.  The  number 
roll  since  President  Johnson,  on  Septem-     lu  May  was  122.407 

ber  25.  1966.  issurd  his  executive  order  summkrv  for  fiscal  year  isei.  ended  jvne 
supposedly  freezing  Federal  employment.  30.  ise? 

Cinlian  agencies  reporting  the  larger  For  m-any  years  the  Committee,  in  its 
Increases  in  June  were  Post  Office  De-  statement  accompanying  the  monthly  per- 
partment  with  16  682  Agriculture  De-  sonnet  report  for  June— the  last  month  of 
partment  with  9  318.  Interior  Depart-  '"  federal  civilian  employment  during  the 
ment  with  5,493.  HEW  with  3.405,  and  y^"""  ^"'l'"?  Following  this  practice,  changes 
State  Department  with  3,349.  ''^^^l^    ""*^"*    ^^^    ^^«^    "^    summarized 

I  ask  unanimous  con.>ent  that  a  copy  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  mcre^ise  of  242.109  in 
of  this  report  be  printed  at  this  point  dvuian  employment  by  executive  agencies 
in  the  Record.  of    the    Federal    Oovernmont    durlnc;    f\sr.i\ 

There  beinu  no  objection  the  report  year  1967.  which  endsd  June  30.  1967  The 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  total  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  2.980.156. 
as  follows-  ^  compared  with  2.738.047  In  June  1966. 

Executive  agei.cles  of  the  Federal  Govern-  Instde  and  outside  the  United  States 

ment    reported    civilian   employment    In    the  There   was  an   lncrea.se   of   172.347  In  em- 

month  of  June  totaling  2.980.156  This  was  a  ployment  within  the  United  States  by  fed- 
net  Increase  of  74.557  as  compared  with  em-  eral  executive  agencies,  and  an  Incre.ise  of 
ployment  reported  In  the  pfcedlng  month  69.762  in  employment  outside  the  United 
of  May.  States   Employment  Inside  the  United  States 

Civilian  employment  repirted  by  the  exec-  as  of  June  30.  1967.  totaled  2.743.974  as  com- 
Utlve  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  -  pure1  with  2,371.627  a  year  ago.  Employment 
by  months  In  nsca!  year  1967.  which  began  outside  the  United  States  as  of  June  30, 
July  I.  1966 — follows;  1967.  totaled  236.182  as  compared  with   166.- 

_^ __^ ■ —      420  a  year  ago 

Employmenl    Increase    Oecreas«  Ciinlian  and  military  agencies 

There  was  a  net  increase  during  the   year 

50.050 of  77.635  In  employment  by  civilian  agencies 

17.422  of  the  government,   and  an   Increase  of   164.- 

24  488         ''•''*      474  In  civilian  employment  by  military  agen- 
jj' 7ij  cles    Employment  by  civilian  agencies  at  the 

7  588     year-end  totaled   1.677.491  as  compared  with 

5.721  1.599.856  a  year  ago.  Civilian  employment  by 

!|J?!  military   agencies   totaled    1.302.665   as   com- 

17!034      .-W]"]     pared  with  1.138.191  m  June  1966 

jl'^         ■ Fiscal  year   1367  increate 

'- The  major  incresises  for  the  fiscal  year — 

Total  federal  employment  In  civilian  agcn-  besides  the  164.474  for  the  Department  of 
cles  for  the  month  .f  June  was  1.677.491.  an  Defense-  were  rep..rted  by  Post  Office  De- 
mcrewe  of  45.533  as  compared  with  the  May  partment  with  41  180.  Department  of  HEW 
toUl  Of  1.631,958.  Total  civilian  employment  *lth  5,790.  State  Department  with  4  .^.6, 
In  the  military  agencies  in  June  wa«  Agriculture  Department  with  .3  286  Veter- 
1,302.665.  an  increase  of  29  024  as  compared  ahs  .\dmlnlstratlon  with  3.246,  Interior  De- 
wlth  1  373  641  In  M*y  partment   with    1785    Creneral    Services    Ad- 

Clvlilan' agencies  reporting  the  larger  In-  ministration  with  1,716.  and  Civil  Service 
creaaea  were  P-JSt  Office  Department  with  Commission  with  1.114 
16,682.  Agriculture  Department  with  9  318. 
Interior  Department  with  5.493.  HEW 
with  3.405.  and  State  Department  with 
3.349.  The  largest  decrease  was  reported  by 
Treaaury  Department  with  4  684. 

In  the  Department  "f  Defense  the  larger 
Increases  in  civilian  emplov merit  were  re- 
ported by  the  Army  with  8.920.  Navy  with 
12.871,  and  Air  Force  with  5.181 

Total  employment  inside  the  United  States 
In  June  was  2  743.974  an  increase  of  74,911 
aa  compared  with  May  Total  employment 
outside  the  US  In  June  was  236  182.  a  de- 
crease of  354  as  compared  with  May  Indus- 
trial employment  by  federal  agencies  In  June 
waa  616.329.  an  increase  of  18  169  as  com- 
pared to  May. 

These  figures  are  from  reports  '-ertlfled  by 
the  agencies  as  compiled  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  None.ssentlal  Federal 
Expenditures. 

r'le  June  increase 
The  74.657  Increase  In  June  Includes:    (1) 
general    agency     -xpanslon    in    employment. 
(2)   regular  seasonal  employment  during  the 


Month 


Julyl9M  2.788.097 

August 2.805.519 

September 2.773. 724 

October  ^ 2.798.212 

November 2.834,940 

December  2.  84?  52S 

Jinuiry  1957 2.848,219 

Februiry 2,864.626 

March 2.882.639 

April 2.899.673 

May 2.905,599 

JurM 2.9M.156 


CHANCES    IN    FtDtRAL    EMPLOYMENT.    AS    OF    THE 
END    or    FUSCAL    YEARS    I9.'i4~87 

Federal  civilian  employment  changes,  fis- 
cal years  1954-1967.  In  the  executive  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government — showing 
defense  agencies,  civilian  agencies,  and  to- 
tal—  follow . 


Fiscal  yearend 
(ai  of  June  30) 

Department 
ol  Defense 

Civilian 
agencies 
(etcept 
Oelense) 

Total 

I954....^^,..i... 

1955 ^..,^. 

1956. .••••»«««*••«« 
1957     ............. 

-123.100 
-11,366 
-17.677 
-18,926 
-63.838 
-18.940 
-31.006 

-4,725 
-27.111 
-19,582 
-20.183 

^-3,955 
-.-104,194 
•-164,474 

-32,400 
-(-1.613 
-f-17.812 
.^35.817 
^29.628 
^18.827 
^46.689 
-^41.155 
-i- 50. 280 
-t- 32. 795 
-7,943 
■1-22.582 
-t- 125. 734 
-(-77.635 

-155.500 

-9,753 

•4-135 

-H6.891 

1958         

-34.210 

1959 
1%0 

1%1 

1963             ......... 

-113 
4-15.683 
-1-36.  430 
-1-77.391 

1963- . 

1364  „ 

1965     ............. 

-i-13.213 
-2i!  126 
-1-26  537 

1967 

-i-229.928 
4-242. 109 

PACIFICATION  OF  OUR  CITIES— THE 
EXPEDITION  OF  WORK  IN  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  hear 
a  good  deal  about  the  pacification  of  Viet- 
nam. We  have  heard  a  good  deal  in  the 
new.spapers,  the  television,  and  the  radio 
about  the  pacification  of  our  cities. 

I  am  going  to  have  something  to  say 
about  thii  subject  tomorrow  afternoon  in 
a  press  conference  at  3  o'clock. 

The  pacification  of  our  cities  and  the 
abatement  of  violence  are  easily  the  most 
important  domestic  problems  confront- 
ing us.  I  applaud  the  appointment  by 
the  President  of  his  joint  committee. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration meets  t<-imorrow  to  consider 
the  recommendations  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  !Mr.  DikksenI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mas.sachu.setts  i  Mr.  Brooke], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  H.^R- 
Risl.  and,  I  believe,  tlie  Senator  from 
Arkansas  IMr.  McClellanI.  I  hope  that 
we  can  get  prompt  action  on  one  or  the 
other  ol  these  resolutions. 

This  Is  with  great  respect  to  the  lead- 
ership, but  I  do  nevertheless  feel  per- 
sonally Compelled  to  make  a  point  here 
I  have  heard  the  possibility  that  the 
Senate  may  not  be  in  se."^sion  tomorrow 
or  Wednesday.  It  looks  like  a  light  week. 
I  am  disturbed  that  Congress  is  doing  so 
little  to  move  it,s  legislative  program  on 
in  those  areas  where  action  by  Congress 
could  help  to  abate  the.se  tensions  and 
where  the  consideration  of  legislative 
proposals  would  at  least  reassure  the 
country  that  we  are  taking  these  matters 
seriously. 

I  regret  that  members  of  both  parties 
have  at  times  failed  to  take  .some  of  the 
legislative  projiosals  as  seriously  as  they 
ought  in  my  judgment  to  take  them.  I 
do  not  condone  the  ridicule  that  we  have 
heard  from  time  to  time  of  .serious  and 
desirable  proposals,  such  as  the  Rodent 
Extermination  Act  of  1967. 

I  am  going  to  speak  out  more  definitely 
on  a  number  of  these  matters  tomorrow. 
But  I  do  want  to  expre.ss  my  concern  as 
one  Senator  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  work- 
ing hard  enough  with  this  problem. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  will  yield  in  a  moment. 
While  I  have,  as  I  have  said,  the  great- 
est respect  for  our  very  distinguished  and 
beloved  leader— and  I  know  he  himself 
has  done  as  much  as  any  man  could  t3 
achieve  the  alleviation  of  poverty,  and  he 
has  had  my  support,  and  he  has  done  as 
much  as  any  man  to  advance  the  legis- 
lative program — all  of  us  are  concerned 
that  we  may  go  on  for  many  additional 
weeks,  more  than  I  per.sonally  think  we 
will  need  to  continue,  in  this  Congress,  if 
we  are  all  compelled  to  stay  here.  I  do 
not  like  to  stay  here.  I  am  as  much  at 
fault  as  anyone  else  in  asking  t!ie  major- 
ity leader  to  relieve  me  from  time  to 
time,  but  I  do  have  a  92-percent  attend- 
ance record 

I  do  not  think  It  just  that  Members  of 

Congress    must    continue    to   stay   here 

when  we  have  to  take  so  many  days  off 

I  hope  that  the  majority  leader  w-lU 

forgive  my  being  candid,  but  he  knows 
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that  the  candor  is  accompanied  with  the 
greatest  affection, 

I  am  bound  to  say  this,  because  our 
Governors  and  mayors  are  clamoring  for 
action. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  someone 
should  rise  and  say  this. 

I  am  very  happy  to  yield  to  my  friend, 
whom  I  lionor  and  respect,  the  very  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  franJiness  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and 
what  he  has  had  to  say.  I  also  agree  with 
him  about  the  need  for  action  in  ex- 
pediting business. 

I  was  somewhat  disturbed  to  hear 
over  the  radio  the  mayor  of  Detroit 
blaming  Congress  for  what  is  happening 
in  the  cities.  I  am  disturbed  to  see  on 
the  ticker  this  morning  that  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  of  the  Senate,  blames  Con- 
gress. I  am  further  disturbed  now  to  hear 
one  of  our  own  Members  say,  in  effect, 
that  we  are  to  blame. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  that  as  far 
as  the  Senate  committees  are  concerned, 
they  have  been  fulfilling  their  respon- 
sibilities. They  have  been  meeting  con- 
tinuously. They  have  been  reporting 
their  legislation.  As  far  as  the  Senate  Is 
concerned,  and  I  limit  myself  to  the  Sen- 
ate In  no  way  to  reflect  on  the  other  body 
but  only  because  my  limited  expertise  Is 
In  Senate  matters,  we  have  fulfilled  and 
I  am  sure  will  continue  to  fulfill  our  re- 
sponsibilities including  those  attempting 
to  meet  the  problems  of  our  urban  areas. 

I  too  do  not  like  to  see  a  gap  In  the 
middle  of  the  week.  Nevertheless,  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  would  not  want  the 
joint  leadership  to  call  the  Senate  into 
session  if  all  legislation  eligible  for  Sen- 
ate floor  consideration  has  already 
passed  the  Senate. 

I  am  frankly  very  proud  of  the  way 
the  Senate  committees  have  been  acting 
this  year  In  expediting  the  Nation's  busi- 
ness—by reporting  it  to  the  floor,  and 
by  dispo.sing  of  it  promptly. 

As  far  as  any  legislation  affecting  the 
welfare  of  the  urban  areas  is  concerned. 
Including  the  rat  control  legislation 
which  will  be  before  the  Senate  shortly, 
I  feel  that  by  and  large  the  Senate's  re- 
action has  been  quite  favorable,  expedi- 
tioas,  and  In  the  interest  of  the  program 
in  which  the  Senator,  as  he  has  done  so 
often  in  the  past,  has  expressed  a  per- 
sonal interest. 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  He  knows  that  this  is 
not  said  in  any  sen.se  of  derogation  or 
personal  criticism. 

No  one  knows  better  than  his  col- 
leagues his  problems  and  the  difficulty  of 
slating  legislation. 

I  hope  that  what  I  have  said  will  help 
the  majority  leader  in  his  problems,  be- 
cause he  can  now  say  to  me,  as  he  can 
to  other  Senators.  'You  have  been  ask- 
inc  that  the  busine.ss  be  expedited,  and 
now  you  are  asking  to  be  away  on  a  given 
day." 

I  realize  the  position  of  the  various 
Senators  and  the  inconsistencies  that  are 
involved. 

I  agree  with  the  majority  leader  in 
*hat  he  said  with  regard  to  the  mayor 
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of  Detroit,  because  not  all  solutions  can 
<;ome  from  the  Federal  Government  or 
from  Congress.  The  primary  obligation 
in  this  matter  rests,  as  it  has  always 
rested,  with  the  cities  and  the  l&tetes. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  role 
which  I  shall  discuss  further  tomorrow. 
This  is  said  simply  in  the  greatest  desire 
to  cooperate  with  the  majority  leader  and 
to  indicate  that  I  intend  to  support  pro- 
grams which  will  abate  tensions.  I  in- 
tend to  help  wherever  possible  to  go  to 
the  root  causes  of  these  troubles.  None  of 
us  intends  to  reward  violence,  but  all  of 
us  are  determined  that  conditions  which 
have  contributed  to  violence  must  and 
shall  be  alleviated. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  his 
comments. 

ORDER    OF    BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  briefly 
to  me? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 


DEATH  OF  DR.  GEORGE  B.  GALLO- 
WAY, LEADING  AUTHORITY  ON 
CONGRESSIONAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  sorrow  that  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  death 
of  a  man  who  has  specialized  for  more 
than  a  score  of  years  In  writing  about 
the  duties,  powers,  responsibilities,  and 
operation  of  this  legislative  body  which 
we  all  respect  and  honor.  I  refer  to  the 
death  of  our  friend  Dr.  George  B.  Gal- 
loway, who,  at  the  age  of  69,  died  on 
Saturday  night. 

Dr.  Galloway  has  perhaps  contributed 
more  to  an  understanding  of  Congress 
than  any  other  writer  in  modern  times. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  books, 
many  of  which  have  led  to  changed  and 
Improved  patterns  in  the  operation  of 
Congress.  One  of  them  is  entitled  "Con- 
gress at  the  Crossroads,"  published  in 
1946.  Other  books  include  "The  Legisla- 
tive Process  in  Congress,"  which  he  wrote 
in  1953;  "Congress  and  Parliament,"  in 
1955;  and  "The  History  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,"  which  he  published  in 
1961. 

Dr.  Galloway  was  the  one  and  only 
staff  member  of  the  LaFollette-Mon- 
roney  committee  which  came  forth  with 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.  While  many  committees  oftentimes 
have  been  staffed  with  10,  15.  or  even  20 
assistants.  Dr.  Galloway  handled  the  full 
load  of  staff  work.  He  scheduled  the  ap- 
pearance of  witnesses  and  arranged  the 
hearings  that  led  to  the  vast  improve- 
ment, or  streamlining,  as  legislative  ex- 
perts then  termed  it,  known  as  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 

Dr.  Galloway  was  a  wonderful  person 
to  work  with.  He  unselfishly  limited  the 
cost  of  his  staff  operation  in  the  interest 
of  economy.  When  the  committee  had 
completed  Its  work  and  the  legislation 
had  been  passed,  he  promptly  suggested 


that  the  staff  be  dissolved  and  all  ex- 
penses connected  with  it  be  immediately 
ended.  In  an  unusual  action,  the  com- 
mittee turned  back  a  substantial  part  of 
the  money  that  had  been  given  it  by 
Congress  to  carry  on  its  work. 

For  more  than  20  years  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act,  Dr.  Galloway  served  as  an  expert  on 
matters  dealing  with  Congress.  He  served 
also  as  an  a-dviser  to  many  committees. 
He  was  staff  director  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Home  Rule  Reorganization.  He 
was  staff  director  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
80th  Congress  and  served  as  a  staff  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in 
the  Executive  Departments  during  the 
82d  Congress. 

For  the  past  6  years  he  had  served  as 
executive  secretary  to  the  U.S.  Delega- 
tion to  the  Interparliamentary  Union. 

I  consider  Dr.  Galloway  as  a  stanch 
advocate  of  democracy  and  a  strong  lead- 
er in  helping  to  bring  about  a  public  un- 
derstanding of  the  true  functions  of  our 
Government  and  the  way  it  operates. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  include  with  my  remarks 
the  obituaries  of  Dr.  Galloway,  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  and  New  York 
Times  of  July  30.  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obitu- 
aries were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

|Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  30,   1967] 

Georc£  Galloway    Dies;   Government 

Specialist 

George  B.  Galloway.  69.  a  retired  govern- 
ment affairs  specialist,  died  yesterday  at  his 
home,  4612  29th  pi.  nw. 

Dr.  Galloway  had  been  senior  specialist  In 
American  government  at  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress from  1946  until  his  retirement  last  year. 
He  had  been  in  ill  health  for  several  months. 

Born  in  Brooklyn,  he  received  a  bachelor's 
degree  from  Wesleyan  University  in  1920,  a 
master's  from  Washington  University  In  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  in  1924  and  a  doctorate  from  Rob- 
ert Brookings  Graduate  School  here  In  1926. 

Dr.  Galloway  was  executive  secretary  of 
the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  from  1958  to  1966. 

In  1945  and  1946,  he  was  secretary  of  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  the  Reor- 
ganization of  Congress  which  Introduced  the 
LaPollette-Monroney  Act.  known  as  the  Con- 
gressional Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 

Earlier,  he  had  been  with  the  Philadelphia 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  and  with  Edi- 
torial Research  Reports,  and  had  worked  as 
a  consultant  on  post-World  War  II  problems 
with  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund.  He  was 
assistant  deputy  administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Recovery  Administration  from  1933  to 
1935.  field  representative  for  the  National 
Planning  Association  from  1935  to  1941  and 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Economics  of  the 
Greater  Pennsylvania  Council  in  Harrlsburg, 
Pa.,  In  1932.  He  was  a  co-founder  of  the  Na- 
tional Planning  Association. 

Dr.  Galloway  was  n  lecturer  at  Ohio  State 
University  In  1950,  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois In  1952  and  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land in  1955. 

He  was  the  author  of  numerous  books  and 
pamphlets,  Includng  Congress  at  the  Cross 
roads,  TTie  Legislative  Process  In  Congress. 
Congress  and  Parliament  and  The  History  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Dr.  Galloway  served  as  president  of  the 
Wesleyan  University  Ahimnl  As-soclatlon  of 
Washington  In  1942  and  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Political  Association,  Beta  Theta 
PI  social  fraternity  and  the  Cosmos  Club. 
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He  Is  survived  by  his  wife.  EUene  Marie,  of 
the  home;  two  sons.  Dtivid  B.irnes  Galloway. 
editor  of  the  Daily  News  M.ner  in  Fairbanks. 
AJaska  and  Jonathan  Fuller  Galloway,  as- 
sistant professor  of  go\errirrfnt  .iit  Lake  For- 
est College.  I^ke  Forest  111  .  a  sister  Mrs 
Charles  E  Price  of  Charlottesville.  Va  .  and 
four  grandchildren. 

Dr.  Oalloway  wis  found  dead  m  his  closed 
garage,  the  motor  of  his  car  running,  by  hi.s 
son  Jonathan,  police  said  According  to  Dep- 
uty Coroner  WUUani  J  Bro*n:ee  death  re- 
sulted  from  carbon   monoxide   poisoning. 

IFrom  the  New  York  Times.  July  30  19671 
Georcc  B  Oali.(.way  Dies  at  fi9;  Expert  on 
Working  of  Congress 
Washinoton  July  29  — George  B  Gall  .way. 
a  leading  authorltv  nn  Congressional  affairs. 
was  found  dead  today  in  a  closed  garage 
adjoining  hl.s  hnm?  The  police  said  a  note 
bad  been  left  and  that  a  ruling  was  pending 
on  his  death  He  h^d  been  ill  since  his  reiire- 
ment  last  yt.ir 

He  was  69  years  old. 

I>r  Galloway,  who  hfld  .i  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy degree  from  the  Robert  Brookings 
Graduate  School  here  was  senior  specialist 
in  American  Government  with  the  LegUlatlve 
Reference  Service  uf  thp  Library  of  Congress 
for  20  years    He  retired  last  December 

H.s  books  Included  '  Congrtss  ;it  the  Cross- 
roads." "The  Leglsl.itlve  Pri^'e^s  In  Congress  ' 
and  "The  History  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives " 

In  addition  to  his  duties  with  the  Library 
of  Congress.  Dr  Gallowav  was  executive  .^ser- 
retsiry  of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
Inter-Parllamcntary  Ur.i.ia  from  1958  to  1966 
In  1945  and  1946  he  xas  «tatT  director  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress, which  drafted  the  Congressional  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946 

Earlier,  he  had  held  positions  with  the 
National  Planning  Association,  of  which  he 
was  a  co-founder.  Kdlton  <1  Fiesearch  Reports 
and  the  20th  Century  Fund  He  also  served 
as  assistant  deputy  administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Recovery  Administration  from  1933  to 
1935.  He  was  a  former  vice  president  of  the 
American   Political   Science    A-ssoclatlon 

Dr.  Galloway  was  born  In  Br<H>klyn  He  re- 
ceived a  bachelor  of  arts  de^rree  from  Wes- 
leyan  University  m  Mlddletown,  Conn.,  and 
a  Master  of  Arts  degree  from  Washington 
University  in  St  Louis 

He  married  EUene  Mane  Slack  of  Kansas 
City.  Mo  ,  In  1925  She  Is  now  senior  specialist 
In  national  defense  at  the  Library  of 
Congress 

Other  survivors  include  two  sons.  David 
Barnes  Oalloway  editor  of  The  D.illy  News 
Mirror  of  Fairbanks.  Alask.i.  and  Jonathan 
Puller  Galloway  assistant  pr<ifessor  of  gov- 
ernment at  Like  Forest  College  In  Illinois, 
and  a  sister.  Mrs  Ch.-irl'-s  E  Price  of  Char- 
lottesville. Va 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
Join  in  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  c  ^ncerning  our  late  beloved 
friend  Geortre  Oalloway  He  wp.s  a  kindly 
and  thoughtful  gentleman,  Etenerous  of 
his  time  and  advice.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  ability  and  distinction.  He  was 
most  useful  to  all  of  ils  I  ircall  particu- 
larly, in  the  meetings  of  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union,  how  valuable  his  con- 
tributions were  ai  d  how  much  he  con- 
tributed to  the  .success  of  the  interna- 
tional gatherings. 

My  sympathy  gees  to  his  wife,  who 
also  is  an  able,  competent,  and  useful 
person  In  her  own  right  in  these  matters 

Mr.  MONRONEY  Mr.  President,  Mrs 
Galloway  is  the  senior  research  specialist 


of  the  Library  of  Congress  dealing  with 
matters  oi  outer  space,  and  also  assists 
the  Committee  on   Armed  Services, 


SENATOR  MAGNUSON  URGES  REAL- 
ISTIC   AIRPORT    PROGRAM 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr  President,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr  MagnusonI  delivered  an  ad- 
dress, entitled  "Aviations  BlSKest  Head- 
ache: The  Ground  Barrier,"  on  June  29, 
at  the  Renton  Aviation  P'estival  Dinner 
in  Renton,  Wash.  He  forcefully  outlined 
the  greatest  problem  of  aviation  today 
which  has  been  characterized  as  the 
"airjxirt  crisis,'  and  offered  some  possi- 
ble solutions  to  the  problem. 

The  airport  crisis  Ls  upon  us  today.  It 
has  been  called  by  the  Secretary  uf 
Transportation  a  crisis  of  convenience. 
But  I  believe  it  is  also  becoming  a  "crisis 
of  safety."  This  is  also  recof-nized  by  the 
respected  senior  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  v^hicli  has  juri.sdiction 
over  aviation  matters,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  will  have  a  respon- 
sible and  dynamic  roie  in  the  formula- 
tion of  a  .solution  to  this  national  prob- 
lem, as  he  has  had  in  the  past  with 
respect  to  all  important  aviation  legisla- 
tion that  has  been  pas.sed  by  Congress. 
He  has  sounded  the  alarm  bell  for  a  mas- 
sive expansion  and  redirection  of  our 
existing  Federal  airport  assistance  pro- 
gram, and  his  remarks  merit  the  atten- 
tion of  every  Member  of  this  body. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks of  Senator  Magnuson  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Aviation's  BrcctsT  Hkada'hk     "The  Ground 

BARRIf  r" 

(Remark.s    of    Warren    G     Maoni-son     U.S. 

Senator   from  W.ishlngton.   at   the  Renton 

AvLition   Festival    Dinner,    Renton.    Wash  , 

June  29.  1967) 

As  we  sit  down  this  evening,  there  is  much 
to  look  forward  to  for  those  of  us  who  are 
vitally  interested  In  aviation  and  In  Its  Im- 
p.ict  on  our  community  The  nation  and. 
Indeed,  the  world  are  looking  forward  with 
eatTer  anticipation  to  the  soon-to-be  flying 
Boeing  superjet.s.  the  revolutionary  747,  the 
exciting  product  of  the  lnventUene.s6  and 
productive  spirit  of  Boeings  employees  who 
by  their  devotion  have  set  a  puce  for  the 
world  to  follow  In  the  commercial  transport 
Industry 

But  even  more  exciting  Is  that  completely 
new  breed  of  commercial  aircraft,  the  dazz- 
ling and  magnificent  supersonic  transport 
whose  suc-essful  development  In  our  com- 
munity will  me.in  a  broad  new  Influence  on 
the  world  of  nvlalion  by  the  people  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  These  ,> mazing  t;ew  planes 
win  completely  reshipe  the  entire  luncepl  of 
air  transport  and  will  bring  m.mkliid  even 
closer  together  t,-)  seek  jinswers  to  the  r,u'-s- 
tlons  awaiting  us  on  the  doorstep  of  the 
twenty-first  century 

These  achievements  and  others,  less  spec- 
tacular but  nonetlieless  notable  by  Boeing 
and  our  other  ai  ro-space  ,nd\i.striis.  have  as- 
sured us  a  continually  increasing  role  In  the 
future  of  aviation  and  aero-space 

And  yet  de-^pite  these  glowing  Indicators 
of  health  that  we  all  take  comfort  In  this 
evening,  there  is  before  us  a  troubling  di- 
lemma growing  in  intensity  but  still  largely 
unrecognized  by  the  public  at  largo    If  not 


Imaginatively  met,  it  could  cripple  and  re- 
tard our  vital  aviation  industry  just  as  it  is 
on  the  brink  of  un  U'.ipreceJenlod  era  of 
service  to  all  of  mankind. 

The  dilemma  was  expressed  succinctly  re- 
cently by  a  newspaper  writer  who  noted  that 
"commercial  aviation  is  about  re,idy  to  burst 
through  the  .sound  barrier,  but  the  te.it  wont 
mean  much  If  It  can't  lick  the  ground  b.ir- 
rler  lirst  " 

He  was  referring,  of  course,  to  the  fact  that 
the  nation's  airports  have  been  badly  out- 
dlstinced  by  the  incredible  surge  in  commer- 
ci.ll  and  tteiieral  avl.ttion 

In  fact,  the  worlds  air  transport  Industry 
is  heading  toward  a  supersonic  paradox  By 
1975  when  both  US  and  British-French  Su- 
personic transports  are  due  to  be  In  service. 
It  will  be  possible  to  fly  from  London  to  New 
York  In  about  two  and  one-half  hour-.  Oa 
the  basis  of  present  trends,  it,  m.iy  take 
equtUy  as  long  for  air  travelers  to  reach 
Manhattan  from  Kennedy  International  Air- 
port 

The  extraordln.iry  Increase  In  aviat.on  ac- 
tivity which  we  know  will  be  forthc-inur.g  in 
the  next  few  years  would  strain  our  n.iclon's 
airport  facilities  even  if  at  present  tli-v  had 
substantial  unused  capacity.  But  In  fact 
manv  alrpjrts  are  already  st'alned  beyond 
their  peak  capacity  M.iny  of  them  are  strav.- 
gling  on  traffic  undreamed  of  only  a  few 
years  airo 

Our  present  national  aviation  policy  U  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  rapid  evolution  cf  the 
new  aviation  age  Growth  in  domesli:  nvtd- 
tion  has  overt:iken  even  our  most  far-iightPd 
projections. 

Over  the  past  15  years,  we  have  *  messed 
;i  revolution  In  avl.ition.  a  revolution  in  tech- 
nology, and  also  In  demand.  The  grtwth  in 
air  travel  since  1950  has  been  trem<nd' us 
and  m  the  p.ust  few  \e.»rs  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  phenomenal  Av!  ition  is  one  of 
the  truly  great  growth  IndUitrlcs  of  the 
country  Its  average  annuil  rr.t«  of  growth 
during  the  List  15  years— 14  percent— has 
be.-n  almost  four  times  the  national  average 
Airlines  have  taken  over  as  the  most  heavily 
u.sed  form  of  tr.insportitlon  They  cUtimed 
59  percent  of  all  Intercity  travel  on  conunon 
carriers  in  1365.  outstripping  both  busses  and 
railways  combined  If  rates  of  growth  con- 
tinue to  follow  the  accelerated  pattern  of 
this  year,  with  p.-issenger  miles  up  almost  25 
percent,  then  hv  1070  the  figure  could  be  an 
a.stronomical  100  billion  revenue  p.issenger 
miles. 

These  incredible  figures  perhaps  me,in  Ut- 
ile In  the  abstract,  but  merely  a  visit  to  one 
of  the  nation's  tansy  hub  airports  will  dra- 
matically paint  the  picture  In  visual  terms 

New  ■york  would  be  an  Impressive  stirtmg 
point  That  City  Ls  the  worlds  bigcf.t  air 
terminal — one  of  every  four  U  S  air  trips 
begins  or  ends  there,  and  Its  three  airports 
are  rap'.dly  approaching  a  volume  of  lOO.OOO 
p.is=eni;er.i  every  day  of  the  yeir  At  Chicago's 
O'Hare  International,  the  world's  busleft 
single  airport,  more  than  78  thousar.d  travel- 
ers moved  through  the  terminal  on  one  rec- 
ord dav  last  \e.ir  On  that  frenzied  dav.  there 
were  200G  aircraft  landings  and  t  ikeolTs— 
during  the  bu.sle  ,t  hour  there  was  one  flight 
arriving  or  departing  every  21  seconds. 

To  the  airport  planners  of  the  n.^tions 
major  cities,  ihls  1.',  the  beginning;  if  chaus 
Chicago'^  O  Hare  cannot  h.nUle  many  more 
fi!3;hts  a  day.  nor  n.cr.y  more  p.is.Tnqcis,  yet 
the  demind  is  rl.'lng  inr'xorribly  New  'Vork  » 
airport  complex  will  stand  little  furt'ier 
stretching  The  re-ults  are  frontlc.  belated 
scr.imbles  for  places  to  put  yet  m  jre  r.lr- 
ports,  somewhere,  somehow.  In  the  open 
!p:ue.  r  oldlv  b»lng  cnercd  by  urhin  sprawl 
and  Inhabited  by  \  ocal  clMzcns  who  profess 
to  like  t'irports  very  rnrch  but  of  course. 
In   8omeon»   else's   neighborhood 

New  York  has  already  had  some  sobering 
days  at  its  airports,  the  most  noteworthv 
being  whit  local  airport  offlcluls  reier  to 
^B    'Elick   Frld:c.  "   riepte.nber  24.   1965    The 
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w^.thcr.  that  day.  w.^s  not  quite  bad  enough 
to  clo.se  the  i.rports  completely,  but  the 
he.uy  overcast  permitted  c;nly  sporadic  fly- 
ing and  hundreds  of  flights  were  diverted  to 
other  cities  On  the  pround,  hundreds  of 
flight.-,  were  trying  to  get  out  of  Kennedy 
In:  rnatlon.il:  at  times,  as  many  as  80  air- 
craft -^ere  jammed  nose-tc-t;ill  along  the 
ta.xiways.  w.Uling  for  dep.irture  c.earances. 
Indlvidu.il  delays  amounted  to  four  hours 
ani  more,  and  the  log  jam  of  planes  was  not 
cleared  away  until  3  o'clock  in  the  follow- 
ing morning. 

Mountlntj  demand  and  limited  space  have 
already  saturated  the  WsiEhlngton.  D.C..  Na- 
tiona;  Airport,  where  lUe  u.rl.n?s  have  agreed 
voIur.t<irlly  to  reduce  the  number  of  flights 
rather  than  risk  a  possible  precedent-setting 
quot.i  system  imposed  by  the  government. 
In  New  York,  the  most  optimistic  prediction 
is  th.it  by  1970.  on  the  basis  of  the  present 
trend,  the  i'\erage  airliner  delay  will  be  two 
hours  Delays  have  become  so  commonp'.aco 
that  one  out  of  every  three  flights  out  of 
Kennod>  and  two  out  of  every  three  out  of 
Newai  'K  are  delayed 

The  price  of  this  delay  at  our  swamped 
airports  is  staggering.  Tlie  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  tells  me  that  In  1965  air  carrier  air- 
craft were  delayed  about  130  thousand  hour.s. 
The  cost  of  delays  at  the  23  large  hub  air- 
carrier  airports  In  1965  to  the  airlines  alone 
was  more  than  28  million  dollars.  I  have  read 
of  un  estimate  saying  that  more  than  41 
million  dollars  In  total  out-of-pocket  air- 
line operating  costs  were  occasioned  by  de- 
lay.s.  both  in  landing  and  taking  off,  at  air- 
ports with  FAA  towers  In  1965.  That  unneces- 
sary expense  would  have  allowed  the  air 
carriers  to  buy  another  8  Boeing  727  trl- 
jets  which  would  only.  Ironically,  add  to  the 
burden  of  delay.  The  cost  of  these  terrific 
snarls  generally  shows  up  a^  increased  and 
wasted  crew  time  and  extra  fuel.  But  that 
ccit  does  not  include  the  ill-will  engendered 
when  literally  millions  of  passengers  are  In- 
convienced  because  of  lack  of  gate  space  or 
long  lineci  on  the  taxiways  waiting  for  run- 
way use.  or  planes  circling  upstairs  waiting 
to  land.  The  price  is  high  in  anger,  missed 
connections  and  missed  appointments.  Some 
seven  million  man-hours  of  passenger  delay 
al(;ne  were  created  last  year  by  airport  de- 
lays Taking  a  very  rough  average  of  the 
Income  of  the  typical  business  traveler.  It 
means  that  some  50  million  dollars  worth 
01  productive  earning  time  was  not  per- 
formed last  year  because  of  these  airport 
delays.  This  cost  to  our  nation's  economy  Is 
indeed  hii|h. 

Althougn  many  of  you  fully  recognize  the 
tremendous  burden  that  airport  congestion 
poses  to  aviation  and  what  it  might  mean  to 
the  air  transport  mnnufacturlng  industry 
in  the  future,  too  many  Amcrlcaus  regard 
this  crisis  as  something  that  bears  no  direct 
threi.t  to  them  It  was  disturbing  for  me  to 
note  that  voters  in  two  large  cities  have  re- 
cently rejected  bond  issues  that  would  have 
made  it  po;-sible  to  meet  the  opportunities 
which  wMl  be  afforded  by  the  tremendous 
advances  in  air  transoortation.  More  Impor- 
tant these  voters  have  thwarted,  for  now,  the 
efTorts  of  their  comm'.mlty  leaders  and  elected 
officials  who  have  sought  to  keep  up  the 
explosive  pace  of  aviation  and  keep  two  steps 
ahead  of  impending  chaos 

Those  who  lake  this  narrow  and  unln- 
fornierl  v.ew  do  not  realise  that  the  jet  air- 
plane h.as  liberated  the  d  'crs  of  our  society 
from  the  inadeijua'-les  of  conununicution  by 
letter  memorandum  and  phone  Today,  in 
evpiv  walk  of  life,  .it  the  price  of  a  very 
short  time  out  of  the  office,  the  airplane  has 
made  routine  that  m  i.n  eificlent  of  all  In- 
formiiion  exchanges,  the  face  to  face  con- 
frontntioii  Those  wlio  do  tlie  work  of  this 
nat  I'll,  whether  they  are  in  business,  govem- 
•netit  the  sciences,  art.  religion,  education  or 
th:  profe..  ions,  are  making  more  and  m.ore 
effective  use  of  the  airplane  as  a  means  of 


communication.  The  buyers  and  sellers,  the 
planners,  the  instructors,  the  problem  solv- 
ers, the  creative  talent,  the  Investigators,  the 
reporters,  the  managers  on  every  level,  travel 
to  see  for  themselves — to  participate  la  what 
has  become  the  most  productive  cross-ferti- 
lization of  Ideas  and  Information  in  history. 
Tne  strike  last  year,  which  closed  down  60 
percent  of  the  air  transport  system,  gave  us 
new  perspective  on  how  Important  this  proc- 
ess has  became  and  how  much  we  now  take 
It  for  granted. 

As  the  great  Jets  have  served  as  liberators 
of  the  human  bondage  to  earth  and  have 
opened  up  undreamed  of  opportunities  for  a 
more  productive  society,  the  nation's  air- 
ports have  become  Increasingly  Important  as 
urban  centers  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication. Well  planned  and  designed  air- 
ports are  shining  urban  assets  providing 
thousands  of  Jobs,  stimulating  local  business 
and  industry  and  serving  as  transportation 
hubs  of  their  regions. 

Planning  for  the  future  of  our  air  trans- 
port system  can  play  a  dramatic  role  in  the 
shaping  of  our  cities  of  the  future.  Too  often 
the  airport  has  been  a  hurried  appendage  to 
our  major  cities,  ill-conceived,  poorly  situ- 
ated in  land  areas  incompatible  with  airport 
UPS  and  completely  divorced  from  the  pat- 
terns of  ground  transportation  which  exist 
to  keep  our  cities  alive.  The  stories  about 
getting  to  and  from  the  airports  in  our  ma- 
jor cities  are  legion.  Here  in  our  own  area. 
before  the  freeway  was  completed.  It  often 
took  longer  to  get  to  the  airport  from  down- 
town than  did  the  flight  from  Seattle  to  San 
Francisco.  In  New  York,  Chicago.  Los  Angeles 
and  every  other  sizable  city  in  the  country. 
the  airports  lack  connections  with  the  mass 
ground  transportation  systems,  although 
Cleveland  is  now  extending  its  rapid-transit 
lines  four  miles  to  reach  its  airport.  Most 
passengers  reach  the  airports  by  car  or  cab. 
Los  Angeles  has  already  had  its  own  surface 
version  of  Black  Friday — a  December  day  last 
year  when  the  airport  parking  lots  were 
overflowing  and  thousands  more  drivers  were 
on  their  way  and  determined  to  get  into  the 
airport.  TrafBc  backed  up  from  the  airport 
gates  for  miles  on  the  surrounding  highway 
system — other  commuters  not  bound  for  the 
airport  were  caught  in  the  snarl  and  soon 
whole  areas  of  Los  Angales  freeways  were 
paralyzed  with  immobile  cars.  The  Jam  was 
not  untangled  for  24  hours. 

This  inaccessibility  of  airports  created  by 
the  failure  of  ground  transportation  to  allow 
people  to  move  there  swiftly  and  efficiently, 
contributes  to  the  dilemma. 

There  are  some  bright  spots  on  the  horizon 
but  not  many.  If  this  problem  is  attacked 
with  Imaginative  leadership,  our  urban  com- 
munities have  an  opportunity  to  integrate 
airports  of  the  future  with  the  entire  metro- 
politm  area.  They  have  a  chance  to  make 
our  cities'  airports  the  hub  of  metropolitan 
transportation  and  establish  them  in  areas 
where  these  vital  facilities  will  be  a  positive 
contribution  to  the  commerce  and  totiil 
tr.-' nsportation  needs  of  the  community.  This 
calls  for  long-range  evaluations  and  plan- 
ning but  it  can  be  and  it  must  be  done  long 
before  crisis  Fteals  tlie  Initiative  and  ex- 
pediency becomes  the  only  pulding  factor. 

These  sre  the  problems  and  delays  we  are 
experiencing  now.  What  are  these  problems 
likely  to  be  5  yr  irs  from  now.  when  already 
overcrowded  facilities  are  forced  to  accom- 
mod.ite  twice  the  traffic  we  have  now. 

Tlie  Douglas  DC-8-61,  the  so-called 
stretched  Jet  is  already  flying,  carrying  a 
maximum  load  of  251  passengers.  The  Boeing 
747.  that  many  of  you  are  working  on  today, 
will  carry  up  to  390  people  and  what  about 
thp.t  tcJk  at  Lockheed  about  an  airliner 
carrying  up  to  1.000  passengers  on  one  plane. 
And  then  the  SST  which  will  be  ready  to  fly 
in  1975. 

Just  think  what  will  happen  when  a  half- 
dozen  of  these  giants  of  the  air  taxi  up  to 


the  gates  within  a  few  minutes  of  each  other 
at  any  one  of  our  major  air  terminals.  Can 
you  Imagine  5.000  people  all  crowding  into 
a  terminal  at  once,  all  grabbing  for  phones, 
porters,  cabs,  buses?  Think  of  t'ne  roads  be- 
tween the  airports  and  the  city,  and  think 
of  the  mountains  of  baggage.  Imagine  10  to 
15  thousand  suitcases  all  tumbling  into  the 
terminal  at  once,  with  5  thousand  passengers 
pressing,  shoving  and  grumbling,  seeking  to 
locate  their  bags  while  enveloped  in  a  literal 
sea  of  luggage. 

I  have  primarily  been  discussing  the  prob- 
lems brought  on  by  the  tremendous  surge  in 
commercial  aviation  .  .  .  both  passenger 
carriers  and  freight  movers. 

But  we  would  make  a  grave  mistake  if 
we  didn't  consider,  too.  the  Impact  of  gen- 
eral aviation  on  our  inadequate  airports. 
General  aviation  or  private  flying  accounts 
for  almost  75  percent  of  the  operations  at 
airports  in  this  country  with  FAA  towers  and 
the  increp.sed  interest  In  general  aviation  is 
going  to  boost  this  figure  still  higher.  We 
must  not  overlook  the  impact  of  180  thou- 
sand private  aircraft  flying  in  this  country — 
trying  in  many  cases  to  use  the  same  run- 
ways, airports,  and  terminals  utilized  by  the 
commercial  traffic.  No  one  would  argue  that 
the  private  planes  and  the  business  aircraft 
don't  have  just  as  much  right  to  the  air- 
space and  the  ground  facilities  as  do  the 
commercial  operators.  The  airport  problems 
must  be  approached  with  a  broad  view  of 
the  entire  field  of  aviation,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  needs  and  desires  and  the  im- 
pact of  the  general  aviation  public  as  well 
as  the  commercial  carriers. 

While  I  have  spoken  at  length  about  the 
woefully  inadequate  ground  facilities  to 
match  the  wonderful  advances  in  air  trans- 
portation, I  would  be  remiss  if  I  didn't  talk 
about  some  possible  solutions.  The  dilemma 
centers  around  the  fact  that  this  nation  has 
never  had  an  adequate  national  airport  policy 
designed  to  keep  ground  operations  in  pace 
with  the  advances  in  the  air. 

The  Federal  Airport  Act  of  1946  Is  the  only 
program  at  the  federal  level  and  it  Is  ex- 
tremely limited.  Under  the  law,  federal 
funds  are  made  available  to  airports  on  a 
matching  basis  to  assist  In  the  construction 
of  runways.  For  the  most  part,  Federal  as- 
sistance under  the  program  has  always  been 
too  little  and  too  late.  This  year,  the  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  a  miserly  66  million 
dollars  to  aid  construction  and  expr.nslon — 
hardly  a  scratch  at  the  surface  when  ex- 
amined in  the  light  of  the  need.  Airport 
administrators  tell  me  that  the  program 
should  be  funded  at  the  level  of  at  least  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year  if  we  are 
to  begin  to  catch  up  with  current  needs. 
Another  failing  of  this  program  is  its  ex- 
clusion from  eligibility,  funds  for  construc- 
tion and  expansion  of  passenger  terminal  fa- 
cilities, an  area  of  great  unmet  need. 

Another  critical  flaw  in  this  federal  pro- 
gram is  Its  failure  to  provide  funds  for  any 
comprehensive  future  planning  of  our  total 
avia'lon  need.'' — the  planning  that  is  the  key 
to  the  future  of  our  domestic  aviation  sys- 
tem 

Ail  but  a  coui;;e  of  this  nation's  665  pub- 
lic airports  are  under  the  private  control  of 
the  m'unlclpal  area  In  which  they  operate. 
This,  of  course,  means  665  separate  programs 
of  airport  development.  Because  there  is  no 
master  pl,"nning  for  the  entire  aviation  sys- 
tem, it  is  impossible  for  any  individual  air- 
port to  pauge  lis  future  and  to  anticipate  its 
most  effective  program  of  deve'opment.  As  a 
result,  many  airports  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  jet  age. 

A  coherent  and  comprehensive  national 
airport  policy  is  urgently  needed  before  we 
can  embark  upon  a  systematic  strengthening 
of  the  entire  airport  system.  The  President 
last  year  appointed  a  blue  ribbon  task  force 
whose  major  goal  it  was  to  establish  such  a 
national  policy.  Unfortunately,  this  group's 
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report,  which  was  recently  completed,  may 
never  be  made  public  111  have  more  to  say 
about  this  In  a  few  momen'.'; 

Let's  take  a  loot  at  some  of  the  possible 
solutions. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  prnctlral  long 
term  answers  to  the  airport  problem  !s  devel- 
opment of  new  i^eneral  aviation  facilities. 
Including  general  aviation  alrporta.  to  re- 
lieve the  amountlni?  congestion  at  the  major 
metropolitan  airports 

It's  alarming  to  note  that  In  the  areas 
where  general  aviation  facilities  are  needed 
most,  they  are  disappearing.  In  1950.  in  ten 
major  metropolitan  areas,  there  were  340 
alrporta  for  general  aviation  By  1960,  the 
number  had  dwindled  to  316  And  now,  with 
land  becoming  more  scarce  each  day.  prices 
are  skyrocketing  It  has  become  l!icreasln«:ly 
evident  over  the  past  several  years  that  the 
business  community  serviced  by  the  corpo- 
rate aircraft  segment  of  general  aviation.  Is 
moving  away  from  the  metropolitan  centers 
to  suburban  areas.  Hence,  it  seems  a  prudent 
business  Judgment  that  airports  located  In 
suburban  areas  of  major  cities  be  developed 
to  provide  the  necessary  service  to  general 
aviation  users. 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  programs  that 
can  be  Implemented  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  through  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Is  developing  criteria  leading 
to  this  system  of  satellite  suburban  airports 
linked  to  major  hub  airports  by  commuter 
air  service  systems  such  as  vertical  or  short 
takeoS  and  landing  aircraft  now  under  de- 
velopment. The  time  to  begin  Is  now  Real 
estate  near  major  cities  Is  a  premium  Item 
and  a  vanishing  one  When  It  does  exist.  Its 
cost  U  contlnueUly  accelerating. 

Building  general  aviation  facilities  near 
major  hubs  would  be  a  great  benefit  for  both 
air  carriers  and  general  avi.ition  alike  There 
Is  a  growing  importance  in  the  differences 
betweea  the  types  of  aircraft  both  segments 
of  the  aviation  community  operate-  -in  terms 
of  sieed  and  cockpit  systems  and  their 
differences  are  major  contributors  to  the 
congestion  problem  we  re  now  experiencing. 
An  airport  system  catering  to.  and  especially 
equipped  for  the  needs  of  the  smaller  air- 
craft, luakes,  I  think  a  great  deal  of  sense 
Ideally,  the  best  sulutlon  is  constructing 
completely  new  satellite  airports  around  ma- 
jor cities.  The  Twin  Cities.  Minneapolis  St 
Paul,  have  shown  real  leadership  in  develop- 
ing a  series  of  satellite  airports  ringing  the 
metropolitan  area  to  serve  general  pleasure 
and  business  aircraft  needs 

There  are  other  steps,  in  addition  to  actu- 
ally building  new  airports,  which  promise 
Important  short-term  relief  for  both  seg- 
ments. An  Important  one  is  construction  of 
new  runways  for  both  air  carriers  and  gen- 
eral aviation  at  existing  airports  For  the 
carriers,  new  parallel  runways  cipable  of 
Instrument  operations  would  greatly  expand 
the  productivity  of  n.etropolitan  airports  T'> 
provide  general  aviation  more  appropriate 
facilities  at  major  metropolitan  airports.  It 
would  make  sense  to  build  r  inways  for  their 
exclusive  use.  enabling  both  segments  to  use 
alrjKDrts  to  the  mutual  optimum  advantage 
and  to  eliminate  the  Irrlt.iting  fact  that 
congestion  is  being  caused  because  both  gen- 
eral and  commercial  are  waiting  for  each 
other  to  use  the  s.ime  runways  even  though 
the  requirements  in  most  cases  are  vastly 
different,  irpansion  <<{  nirports  and  creation 
of  entirely  new  facilities  will  take  a  lot  of 
money — but  that  money  must  be  forthcom- 
ing If  we  are  to  keep  p.ice 

PAA  estimates  Indicate  that  some  2  8  bil- 
lion dollars  will  be  needed  to  expand  the 
airport  system  by  1970  Just  to  meet  current 
and  pressing  demands 

Many  communities  in  this  nation  do  not 
have  the  capacity  to  raise  and  spend  the 
kind  of  money  their  .ilrport  needs  will  de- 
mand In  the  coming  decade.  .Although  our 
major     hub     airports     generally     are     better 


equipped  to  h  uidle  the  needs  of  the  years 
ahead  many  municipalities  and  other  local 
government  bodies  cannot  and  will  not  have 
the  financial  resources  to  meet  the  growing 
needs  of  general  aviation  and  the  expansion 
of  commercial  aviation. 

Now.  I  am  able  to  tell  you  tonight  that 
the  financial  plight  that  Is  severely  restrict- 
ing our  ability  to  meet  the  demands  of 
modern  aviation  has  been  under  Intensive 
study  of  a  presidential  task  force  for  nearly 
a  >ear  The  members  of  this  task  force  come 
from  the  government,  private  industry,  and 
from  the  ranks  of  the  nation's  airport  ex- 
ecutives. After  exhaustive  study,  they  have 
completed  a  report  detailing  the  need.s  and 
how  they  may  be  best  met  In  the  future 
T^elr  report  is  now  on  the  President  s  desk 
at  the  White  House 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  that  task  force 
rpport  may  never  be  made  public  or  its  major 
recommendation.s  may  never  be  acted  iipun 

I  have  learned  ♦hat  the  task  force  found 
that  the  number  one  priority  in  bringing 
our  airp<irts  up  to  date  Is  the  establishment 
ot  a  federal  non-proht  corporation  to  assist 
airport    construction    and    expansion. 

The  purpose  of  such  a  corporation  would 
be  to  lend  money  for  the  construction  and 
expansion  of  civil  alrp<^irts.  Including  termi- 
nals and  public  parking  facilities  This  cor- 
p<Dration  would  not.  in  any  way.  replace  the 
current  Federal  Ald-to-Alrports  program. 

In  addition,  the  corporation  would  guar- 
antee to  lenders  loans  secured  by  local  gov- 
ernment agencies  for  airport  construction, 
expansion  and  Improvement.  The  corpora- 
tion loans  and  guarantees  could  make  It 
po.sslble  for  local  government  units  to  bor- 
row money  to  acquire  land  options  in  the 
very  early  stages  of  airport  plant. Ing  and 
development  that  stage  when  the  land  can 
be  acquired  more  reasonably  and  adjacent 
land  uses  can  be  assessed  and  planned  as  to 
their  future  utilization. 

Under  the  task  force  plan,  the  corpora- 
tion would  be  able  to  provide  loan  tund.s 
during  airport  construction,  that  Uin<^  period 
running  from  3  to  7  years  during  which  the 
airport  under  construction  is  bringing  in  no 
revenue. 

Under  the  task  force's  recommendations, 
the  Pede. al  Ald-to-Alrports  program  woulc 
be  continued  but  Its  funds  would  be  exclu- 
sively channeled  to  development  and  im- 
provement of  small  airports  for  general  avia- 
tion relief,  which  would.  In  turn,  ea-se  the 
burden  on  the  major  hub  p.issenger  termi- 
nals, and  other  facilities.  These  grant  tund.>< 
would  be  m.ide  available  to  .small  commu- 
nities whose  alrporta  could  not  generate 
enough  revenue  to  retire  bonds  or  otherwise 
support  themselves.  This  corporation  should, 
says  the  task  force,  Initially  be  funded  at  2 
billion  dollars. 

Now  It  seems  to  mt,  this  concept  is  orig- 
inal and  appealing  But  the  fact  remains 
that  the  report  may  never  .'.fcc  the  light  Its 
recommendations  may  never  be  put  before 
Congress. 

The  re.ison  is  this  Broad  segments  of  the 
aviation  community.  I  am  fold,  are  not  in 
agreement  with  this  major  recommendation 
Ofueral  aviation.  I  understand.  Is  holding 
out  for  a  massively  expanded  federal  aid  pro- 
gram for  airport  construction.  Although  I 
sympatnlze  with  this  point  of  view.  It  is  not 
realistic.  The  Federal  Aid  program  was  cut 
9  million  dollars  by  Congress  this  year  With 
the  other  vital  priorities  fac.ng  the  nation 
and  w.ch  the  costly  war  in  Vietnam  absorb- 
ing a  great  deal  of  our  resources,  federal  aid 
to  airports  simply  will  not  be  significantly 
expanded.  So  any  demands  that  the  federal 
government  greatly  lucre.ise  the  Feder.il  Aid 
program  simply  Ignore  the  political  re-allties 
that  now  exist. 

Furthermore.  I  am  Informed  that  many 
of  the  airport  operators  themselves  are  op- 
posed to  the  task  force  rec  .niniendatioi'S  be- 
cause of  a  provision  which  would  allow  the 


Federal  government  corporation  to  finance 
and  build  alrporto  itself  if  the  corporation 
was  satisfied  that  local  authorities  could  not. 
for  some  reason,  meet  the  needs  of  aviation 
In  their  community 

So  for  these  reasons,  this  im.iglnatlve  task 
force  plan  may  never  be  m.ide  public  The 
White  House  may  not  be  willing  to  move 
ahead  because  of  this  unfortunate  and  un- 
timely wrangling  between  various  segments 
of  the  aviation  Industry 

This  is  an  unhealthy  and.  indeed  a  pos- 
sibly catastrophic  situation  which  promises 
to  keep  us  from  the  job  that  remains  tci  be 
done  if  our  aviitlon  indu.'iry  is  to  grow  and 
prosper. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Boeing  Com- 
pany has  taken  a  leading  role  in  trying  to 
meet  the  problem  head-on  The  company 
has  sponsored  several  symposia  at  which 
experts  have  sat  down  to  seek  answers  tc 
these  difficult  problems  Boeing's  Interest 
and  concern  is  understandiible.  and  its  fu- 
ture role  should  be  a  major  one 

But  until  the  various  interests  in  this  vital 
field  of  tr.insportation  communication  and 
Industry  begin  working  constructively  to- 
gether, putting  aside  petty  jealousle.s.  the 
ground  barrier  wli;  contlnvie  to  be  the  big- 
gest obstacle  m  the  path  of  the  future  of 
aviation. 


July  31,  1967 
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ANOTHER    VIETNAM    IN   THIS 
HEMISPHERE? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time,  I  have  addi-cssed  the  Sen- 
ate with  respect  to  some  of  the  problem.^ 
we  face  in  Cuba;  and  today  I  hjpe  to 
add  a  httle  more  information,  so  that 
Senators  who  are  followintJ  the  course 
of  events  in  Cuba  can  be  as  up  to  date 
a.s  pos.sible. 

On  July  26.  Havana.  Cuba,  became 
the  center  of  attention  for  the  entire 
Communist  world.  On  that  day.  the 
bearded  dictator,  Fidel  Castro,  shouted 
to  the  world  that  Communist  Cuba  is 
carrying  on  ijuerrilla  wars  under  the 
very  nose  of  the  powerful  United  States 
He  was  able  to  make  this  boast  because 
of  the  lodfiemcnt  of  Soviet  power  in  the 
Caribbean  and  the  lethargy  by  which 
lodgement  of  that  power  is  viewed  by 
the  Johnson  administration. 

Today.  July  31,  is  perhaps  an  even 
more  important  date,  for  today  Commu- 
nists from  27  Latin  American  countries, 
dependencies,  and  .srmicountries.  are 
meeting  in  Havana,  there  to  spend  the 
ne.xt  8  days  plotting  and  urging  expanded 
guerrilla  wars  against  the  governments 
of  those  countries.  The  purpo.se?  The 
ultimate  isolation  of  the  United  State.s 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

These  two  dates.  July  26  and  July  31, 
rank  in  infamy  with  another  date  in 
history — January  3.  Iii66 — when  512 
Communist  delegates  from  84  countries 
met  in  Havana  and  established  the  so- 
called  Latin  American  Solidarity  Orpa- 
nization  which  meets  in  Havana  todav. 
and  a  tncontinental  ort-anization  to  pro- 
mote subversion  throughout  the  world 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  that  the  whole 
world  is  open  to  this  threat.  Over  the 
past  weekend,  a  call  was  made  from 
Cuba  to  North  Americans,  urging  them 
to  wage  Vietnajn-style  wars  in  Detroit 
and  New  York  A  clarion  call  to  estab- 
ll.sh  guerrilla  groups  in  the  United  Slates 
and  appeals  to  coordinate  the  Latin 
American  revolutionary  struggle  with 
the  struggle  of  American   Negroes  has 


been  sounded.  Black  power  advocate, 
Stokely  Carmichael,  has  issued  these 
appeals  from  Havana,  where  he  is  "ob- 
serving" the  conference  of  Revolution- 
ary Forces.  He  likened  racial  disturb- 
ances in  the  United  States  to  "real  re- 
bellions" and  said  the  Cuban  revolution 
was  an  inspiration. 

.As  far  back  as  1963,  I  placed  in  the 
Re.ord  mfoimation  rc'Rarding  the  for- 
mation of  the  Revolutionary  Action 
Movcnieni.  known  as  RAM.  This  group 
wa-s  oi'ganized  by  followers  of  Robert  F. 
Williams.  In  1961,  Castro  grantrfl  Wil- 
liams political  asylum,  and  before  that 
Williams  had  traveled  to  Red  China 
and  talked  with  Mao  Tse-tung  and 
other  high-ranking  officials.  RAM's 
manifesto  advocates  organized  violence 
and  the  formation  of  guerrilla  bands. 

It  is  apparent  that  Fidel  Castro  will 
attempt  to  sell  his  defiant  mood  to  any- 
one who  will  listei^'and  it  is  equally  ap- 
parent that  a  few — and  I  believe  it  is 
only  a  few — are  willing  to  listen  to  Cas- 
tro's ravings  aiAd  agree  to  his  theories 
and  tactics  of  revolution. 

The  State  Department  said  nothing  to 
alert  the  American  people  to  the  dan- 
gers inherent  in  the  January  3,  1966, 
iricontinental  meeting,  just  as  nothing 
is  bein;-'^  said  today  about  the  Havana 
meeting.  Indeed,  the  administration 
would  prefer  that  the  conference  go  un- 
reixirted  For  the  administration  is  pur- 
suing; a  policy  of  rapprochement  with 
the  very  nation — Soviet  Russia — which 
IS  the  official  sponsor  of  Cuba's  guer- 
rilla wars. 

In  early  July,  following  the  Glassboro 
conference  between  President  Johnson 
and  Premier  Kosygin.  Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  said  that  Kosygin 
went  to  Cuba  to  stop  Castro  from  ex- 
porting his  Communi.^t  Cuban  revolu- 
tion. Our  Vice  President  reported  that 
President  Johnson  told  Kosygin  that  he 
took  a  very  dim  view  of  Castro's  bel- 
ligerence, which  takes  the  form  of  main- 
taininc  at  le?st  40  guerrilla  training 
camps  and  exporting  guerrillas  to  Latin 
America.  According  to  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Kosy.ain  was  so  impressed  that  he  im- 
mediately flew  to  Cuba,  and  took  a  "firm 
stand"  against  Castro's  activities. 

As  we  all  know,  this  simply  is  not  true 
and  indicates  once  more  the  problems 
of  the  credibility  gap  in  Washington,  or 
at  the  very  least  the  tendency  of  this 
administration  to  operate  on  w'ishful 
thinking  instead  of  hard  reality. 

Anyone  with  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
Cuba  and  Latin  America  knows  that  Fidel 
Castro  cannot  ship  one  single  cartridge 
or  train  one  guerrilla  con.script  without 
the  prior  approval  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr,  Humphrey's  comment  recalls  an- 
other made  by  him  a  few  years  back. 
Interviewed  by  reporters  in  Washington, 
the  Vice  President  said  that  it  would  be 
"ob.scpne"  to  bomb  North  Vietnam.  A  few 
days  later.  Pre.sident  Johnson  renewed 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  With  this 
lecord  of  accuracy,  perhaps  we  can  take 
comfort  from  the  Vice  President's  re- 
marks. Perhaps  we  can  infer  from  what 
he  said  that  President  John.son  is  actual- 
ly about  to  embark  on  a  meaningful  pol- 
icy toward  Cuba.  and.  more  important, 
toward  the  Soviet  Union.  Unfortunately, 
this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case. 


The  fact  is  that  Premier  Kosygin's 
visit  to  Cuba  was  to  bolster  the  Cuban 
dictator,  not  to  reprimand  him.  Of  the 
nine  Cuban  officials  who  met  and  talked 
with  the  Soviet  chief,  five  of  them  were 
military  men.  In  fact,  Raul  Castro,  who 
had  been  on  leave  to  study  Communist 
economic,  political,  and  militai-y  doc- 
trine, hurriedly  reassimied  his  post  as 
Minister  of  tlie  Armed  Forces  and  met 
with  Kosygin  in  that  capacity.  And  Fidel 
Castro  took  his  Russian  overlord  on  a 
tour  of  Pinar  del  Rio  Province  in  precise- 
ly those  areas  where  there  is  a  concentra- 
tion of  Soviet  arms  and  military  person- 
nel. 

Russian  and  Cuban  complicity  in 
training,  exporting,  and  financing  guer- 
rilla groups  is  so  great  as  to  be  ostenta- 
tious. When  four  Cuban  military  officers 
were  caught  leading  a  guerrilla  expedi- 
tion against  Venezuela  on  May  8,  the 
Cuban  Government  not  only  admitted 
its  role  in  that  expedition,  but  actually 
boasted  that  it  would  continue  under- 
mining governments  south  of  our  bor- 
ders. Here  is  what  the  Commimist  gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  had  to  say: 

We  vow  to  encourage  and  Increase  to  the 
maximum  the  support  to,  and  solidarity  with, 
revolutionaries  in  any  country  In  any  part  of 
the  world  who  either  are  fighting  now.  or 
are  disposed  to  fight,  against  Imperialism. 

How  explicit  can  the  Communists  get  ? 
Seldom  has  a  great  power  been  provided 
with  such  clear  evidence  of  the  aggressive 
designs  of  a  neighbor.  And,  unfortunate- 
ly, seldom  has  a  great  power  been  so 
blind  to  the  consequences  of  that  aggres- 
sion. 

The  State  Department  is  not  noted  for 
its  quick  reflexes.  Thus,  its  leaden  re- 
sponse to  burgeoning  Vietnam-type  con- 
flicts in  this  hemisphere  comes  as  no 
particular  surprise  to  those  of  us  who 
have  been  watching  those  conflicts  with 
rising  alarm.  The  administration  is  de- 
termined to  recognize  the  existence  of 
only  one  war  at  a  time — presently  the 
one  in  Vietnam,  10,000  miles  away.  But 
the  fact  is  that  the  Communist  world  Is 
waging  an  undeclared  war  against  gov- 
ernments of  this  hemisphere  from 
Tierra  del  Puego  to  Florida,  and  this  ad- 
ministration says  nothing  about  it  either 
to  warn  the  American  people  or  to  give 
hope  to  the  Cubans  who  would  like  to 
liberate  their  own  country.  Compare  this 
with  the  wholly  unnecessary  and,  in- 
deed, highly  dangerous  intervention  in 
an  internal  squabble  in  the  Congo,  con- 
ducted by  the  State  and  Defense  Depart- 
ments at  the  order  of  President  Johnson. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
foregoing  statement  with  respect  to  the 
Congo,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  report  of  the 
answer  of  President  Eisenhower  to  Ray 
Scherer  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  in  a  news  conference  of  September 
7,  1960,  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  September  8  of  that  year. 
President  Eisenhower's  statement  was  to 
the  effect  that  under  no  circumstances 
should  there  be  any  unilateral  interven- 
tion in  the  Congo,  which  was  also  the 
position  taken  by  President  Kennedy 
later  on. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  8,   1960] 
Excerpts  of  Statement  of  President  Eisen- 
hower  AT  News  Conference  on   Septem- 
ber 7.   1960 

The  United  States  deplores  the  imllateral 
action  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  supplying  air- 
craft and  other  equipment  for  military  pur- 
poses to  the  Congo,  thereby  aggravating  an 
already  serious  situation  which  finds  Afri- 
cans killing  other  Africans.  If  these  planes 
are  flown  by  Soviet  military  personnel  this 
would  be  contrary  to  the  principles  so  far 
applied  regarding  use  In  the  Congo  of  mili- 
tary contingents   from   the   larger   powers, 

"As  far  as  I  know,  these  rules  have  pre- 
viously been  upheld  by  the  Soviet  Union  It- 
self. Therefore,  It  would  be  doubly  serious 
if  such  participation  by  military  units  were 
part  of  an  operation  in  the  civil  war  which 
has  recently  taken  on  very  ugly  overtones. 

"The  main  responsibility  In  the  case  of 
the  Congo  has  been  thrown  on  the  United 
Nations  as  the  only  organization  able  to  act 
without  adding  to  the  risks  of  spreading  the 
conflict.  The  United  Nations  maintains  very 
strict  principles  regarding  foreign  military 
intervention  in  the  Congo  or  In  any  coun- 
try. I  am  sure  that  within  the  limits  set  by 
the  charter  Itself,  the  United  Nations  is  do- 
ing what  it  can  to  uphold  these  principles 
and  will  do  so  In  the  future. 

"The  Constitutional  structure  of  the 
Congo  Republic  Is  a  question  which  should 
be  worked  out  peacefully  by  the  Congolese 
themselves. 

"This  objective  Is  threatened  by  the  Soviet 
action  which  seems  to  be  motivated  entirely 
by  the  Soviet  Union's  political  designs  in 
Africa.  I  must  repeat  that  the  United  States 
takes  a  most  serious  view  of  this  action  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  interest  of  a  peace- 
ful solution  in  Africa,  acceptable  to  all  par- 
ties concerned.  I  urge  the  Soviet  Union  to 
desist  from  Its  unilateral  activities  and  to 
demand  its  support — to  lend  Its  support  In- 
stead to  the  practice  of  collective  effort 
through  the  United  Nations." 

A. —  [Continuing!  And  I  might  add  that 
the  United  Nations  Intends — the  United 
States  intends  to  give  Its  support  to  the 
United  Nations  to  whatever  they  find  It  nec- 
essary within  the  limits  of  the  charter  to 
keep  peace  In  this  region. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  for  a  moment  downgrading  tlie  im- 
portance of  Vietnam.  What  I  am  sug- 
gesting, however,  is  that  if  we  plan  with 
courage  and  determination  now,  perhaps 
we  can  avoid  another  Vietnam  in  tliis 
hemisphere  before  it  bursts  upon  us  with 
the  fury  of  a  cyclone.  How  many  times 
have  we  heard  our  State  Department 
claim  that  guerrilla  bands  in  Latin 
America  have  been  wiped  out,  only  to 
see  them  return  to  the  battle  with  more 
vigor,  better  training,  and  more  modern 
equipment?  The  reports  sound  like  Sec- 
retary McNamara's  reports  on  Vietnam. 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  only  recently 
stated  that  the  Latin  nations  have  con- 
demned the  actions  of  the  1966  tricon- 
tinental  conference,  saying  that  they 
were  "aware  of  the  threat  and  ready  to 
meet  it  head  on."  This  is  quite  true.  But 
I  ask  this  question:  "What  is  the  United 
States  doing  to  meet  the  threat  head- 
on?"  The  answer  seems  to  lie  only  in  the 
idea  that  the  more  tax  money  poured 
into  Latin  America,  the  less  chance  there 
is  that  the  Communist  guerrillas  will  be 
successful. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Bur- 
DiCK  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  5  minutes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ord>':  ed 

Mr.  E)OMINICK  Mr  President,  let  us 
bok  at  the  recard.  From  1961  through 
19S6.  the  U.S.  ta.xpayer  has  shelled  out 
about  SI  biV.ior.  each  year  in  aid  Yet. 
what  do  we  find?  We  find  that  guerrilla 
terrorism  has  forced  four  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  to  ru'.e  by  m.utia!  law 
Take  Bolivia  a.*:^  ar.  example  Becau.se  of 
the  tremendous  increase  in  quernl'a  as- 
saults againot  that  country's  institu- 
tions. Bolivia  recent'y  announced  that 
funds  being  allocated  for  internal  de- 
fense against  these  assaults  are  beink!  in- 
creased to  wheie  they  represent  nearly 
20  percent  of  the  total  national  budget. 
Bolivia  IS  a  very  poor  country,  and  can- 
not long  survive  such  a  drain  on  it.s  econ- 
omy. The  United  Slates  is  now  contrib- 
uting $27.5  million  m  direct  aid.  an 
amount  that  moit  prcbably  has  to  be  in- 
creased. Even  more  dutuibing  are  con- 
firmed reports  that  the  United  States  is 
indeed  being  drawn  into  a  defensive  re- 
sponse against  the  Cuban-exported  guer- 
rilla  bands,  reports  which  t>ear  an  alarm- 
ing similarity  to  what  happened  in  Viet- 
nam. Prom  1961  to  the  end  of  1963.  the 
number  of  U.S.  military  advisers  in  Viet- 
nam quietly  rose  from  1.364  to  16.500 
In  the  spring  of  1965.  two  Marine  bat- 
talions were  sent  to  Vietnam,  increasing 
the  U.S.  military  buildup  in  Vietnam  to 
about  55.000  men  Today,  nearly  half  a 
million  U.S.  troops  have  been  committed 
to  the  war  there  Why?  Because  of  the 
notion  of  the  administration  that  defen- 
sive wars  can  be  wu:i  wifnout  a  mean- 
ingful U.S.  res;x)nse  aeainst  tlie  source  of 
those  wars.  That  notion  is  now  being 
applied  to  Latin  America  We  find  that 
military  missions  are  quietly  being  en- 
larged, and  that  military  advisers  are 
being  sent  to  Bolivia  and  other  countries 
in  increasing  numbers  How  long  will  this 
go  on?  How  lon^  will  the  increase  ruse'' 
How  long  will  It  be  until  we  are  faced 
with  another  Vietnam^ 

Meanwhile,  the  bn-e  whi^-h  is  erod'nc 
governments  in  Latin  .America  and  dls- 
.^olving  the  tit-a.-ure  which  xe  au-  ;  oar- 
ing into  that  continent,  remains  not  onH' 
as  a  sanctuary  from  attack,  but  fre^  f  ;ijm 
any  meaningful  policy  what.soe'. or  Time 
and  again  we  hfar  that  US  policy  to- 
ward Cuba  is  onf  of  isolation  and  eco- 
nomic denial  The  fact.-*  seem  to  be  quite 
the  reverse.  It  is  the  United  States  which 
is  being  increa-sin^^ly  isolated  in  its  own 
hemisphere  as  the  guerrilla  terrorists  fan 
out  in  Latin  America  and  force  govern- 
ments to  dec'are  martial  law.  And  it  is 
the  treasure  of  our  taxpayers  that  is  be- 
ing squandered  in  ^uch  a  meaningless 
way,  as  country  after  ciuntrv  m  Latin 
America  and  South  America  exjierienccs 
a  flight  of  capital,  clamps  on  currency  re- 
strictions, and  pleads  for  loans. 

It  is  with  a  great  feelint;  of  humility 
that  I  recall  that  the  fir?t  US  Senator 
from  the  great  State  of  Colorado  par- 
ticipated in  drafting  the  joint  resolution 
of  Congress  back  in  1898  which  placed 
this  country  .squarely  on  the  side  of 
Cuban  freedom  from  Spain.  Senator 
Henry  M.  Teller's  sense  of  duty  to  man- 
kind is  captured  in  the  w  ords  of  the  Teller 
resolution,  passed  on  April  20.  1898: 

The  people  of  tJie  Island  of  Cuba  are.  and 
of  right  ought  to  be  free  and  Independ- 
ent .  .  .  the  United  States  hereby  disclaim* 


any  disposition  or  intention  to  exercise  sover- 
eignty. Jurisdiction  or  control  over  said  Is- 
land, except  tor  the  puclflcntlon  thereo!.  and 
asserts  Its  determ!nj.t!on.  when  that  Is  ac- 
compll.=;hed.  to  leave  the  Government  .ind 
control  of  the  Island  to  Its  people 

And  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  outrage  and 
of  sadness  that  I  stand  in  the  Senate  to- 
day and  see  tiiat  Cuba  has  at;ain  been  oc- 
cupied by  a  foreiiia  po'-.er  wiiose  expan- 
.sionii.t  doctrine  of  communi.sm  threatens 
the  stcunty  of  tins  country.  And  yet. 
there  is  nothing  beint;  done  to  eject  this 
anurcs.sor  from  our  very  shores. 

I  should  like  to  turn  to  another  joint 
re.solution,  pa.s-.ed  by  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  and  signed  by  President  John  F 
Kennedy  on  October  3,  1962.  It  reads: 

Resolved  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
risnitatnes  of  the  United  States  m  Congress 
aiscmbled.  That  the  United  States  is  deter- 
mined— 

I  a)  To  prevent  by  whatever  means  may 
be  necessary.  Including  the  use  of  arm."  the 
Marxlst-Lenlnlst  regime  In  Cuba  from  ex- 
tendUig.  by  force  or  threat  of  force.  Its  ag- 
gressive activities  to  .*ny  purt  of  thus  hemi- 
sphere. 

(b)  To  prevent  In  Cuba  the  creation  or  use 
of  externally  supp>orted  military  cap.iblUty 
end.ingerlng  the  security  of  the  United 
states;  and 

ici  To  work  with  the  Organiz.itlon  of 
American  States  and  with  freedom-loving 
Cuban.s  to  support  the  aspirations  of  the 
Cubiin    pejple   for   self-determination 

I  .said  that  was  the  re.solution  pas.sed 
on  Octot)er  3.  1962.  by  Congre.s.s — House 
and  Senate — and  signed  by  President 
Kennedy.  I  would  say  to  you,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  we  have  not  carried  out  the 
words  of  that  re.solution  in  any  way 
whatsoever 

It  is  time  to  sound  the  alarm  bells  to 
awaken  our  leaders  and  our  people  to  the 
menace  of  expanding  aggrersion  m  this 
heini.^phere 

Mr  President,  on  July  Fourth,  a  day 
treasued  by  all  Americans,  a  speech  was 
made  before  the  American  Club  in  Miami 
warning  of  th.'  critical  danger  to  the 
freedom  of  millions  of  Latin  Americans. 
The  spc-ake--  was  Mr  Paul  Beth^^l.  an 
cic'^nowledged  expert  on  Cuban  affairs 
and  a  former  intormation  officer  in  the 
U  S  Emba.s.sy  in  Havana  before  the  Com- 
munist takeover  Hi:;  rem.Tks  sh"W  a 
deep  concern  over  administration  pohcies 
toward  Cuba  and  are  certainly  a  clear 
warning  of  what  is  happening  in  Latin 
.•\nie:ica  His  excellent  background  and 
knowledge  of  Cuba  and  Latin  America 
warrant  a  close  txrnnnation  ol  his  talk. 

In  today's  Washington  Post,  colum- 
rusts  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak, 
have  wrrten  a  penetrating  insight  into 
Mcscow-Havana  relationships  The  re- 
port, entitled  "Castro's  Hunting  License." 
presents  a  clear  and  straightforward 
analy.sis  of  the  Cuban  situation  I  ask 
ur.animous  consent  to  have  the.se  two 
documents  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Cuba  and  United  States  Policy 
(Address  by  Paul  D    Bethel) 

■What  Is  UiUted  States  policy  toward 
Cuba''"  The  answer  seems  to  lie  elsewhere 
than  Cuba,  or  even  Latin  America  It  can 
be  described  in  one  phrase:  ■  Rapprocfiement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  " 

Let  me  say  this,  however  There  Is  nothing 
Insidious  about  the  word  rapprochement.  It 


need  not  Imply  a  'Munich."  What  the  word 
mean.s,  quite  literally.  Is  to  establish  cordial 
relations  with  another  suite 

What  concerns  many  of  us.  however.  Is 
this:  "What  evidence  is  there  that  we  can 
attain  a  stale  of  cordial  relations  wi-.h  a 
country  and  a  system  which  frankly  states 
that  It  Is  out  to  bury  us:'"  And  we  find  a 
neg:itlve  answer  in  the  double-track  ptjlicies 
developed  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  carried 
uut  by  Its  worldwide  Communist  appendages. 
Those  policies  have  gl\en  rise  to  a  dangerous 
myth  wliich  now  .ippeiirs  to  have  be?n  ac- 
cepted as  fact  by  ofticl.'.l  Washington  That 
invth  Is  that  the  Soviet  Union  h;is  gone 
respectable;  that  It  h.is  withdrawn  support 
from  guirrilla  movements  in  L:it:n  .America; 
that  the  Soviet  Union  wants  form.i!  diplo- 
matic and  trade  relations  with  the  countries 
of  this  hemisphere  This  prove.s — so  the  myth 
goes— th:it  Fndel  Castro  is  the  real  villain  for 
pursuing  the  track  of  violent  revolution  and 
upsetting  the  Rufslan  bid  fir  respectability 
in  Latin  America. 

Indeed,  we  find  many  of  our  niest  IntUien- 
tial  and  respected  voices  saying  that,  because 
of  this  •■split."  Fidel  Castro  and  Aleksei  Ko- 
sygln  are  teetering  on  the  brink  of  a  tactical 
and  Ideological  break  The  practical  etiect 
of  this  myth  Is  to  shift  suspicion  away  from 
the  Kussiiins  and  to  coiicentrato  It  on  Fidel 
Castro  and  his  "renegade  '  revolutionaries. 
In  this  view  of  things,  the  Russlan.s  and  their 
Communist  parties  in  Latin  America  are  the 
"good  guys  in  the  white  hat.s  •  and  Pldel 
Castro  and  his  guerrilla  bands  are  'dirty 
revolutionaries." 

Tne  facts  of  tiie  matter  are  quite  differ- 
ent Beg.n  w.th  tiie  obvious.  Anyone  with  the 
slightest  knowieuge  of  tiie  situation  in  the 
Caribbean  knows  perfectly  well  that  Fidel 
Castro  could  not  ship  a  single  cartridge  or 
train  a  single  Latin  America:i  gucrrl'.ia  con- 
s'rlot  without  prior  Russian  .ipprov.il.  This 
is  not  an  age  of  •tio-it-yourt.oU'  revolutions 
Communist-sty'.e.  Everything  p.r.its  to  a  so- 
phisticated, two-pronged  moveinent  employ- 
ing penetration  by  the  'gooU  guys  in  the 
wnlte  hats.'^  in  concert  with  the  guerrlla 
depredations  of  the  "dirty  revoluliooaries" 
Be.olnd  this  lir.s  a  history  of  planning  and 
coordination  on  a  world-wirie  sc.i'.c  And  that 
is  why  the  war  in  Vlctn -m  is  so  important 
It  l.s  the  prototype  of  w.irs  of  the  future,  re- 
lated to  what  Is  happening  In  Latin  Aintrica. 
.tod  What  IS  happening  In  Latin  America  is 
related  to  Vietnam. 

Behind  this  lies  the  kernel  of  Soviet  pol- 
icy, fuunciated  back  on  January  6.  1961  by 
Sir.iet  Premier  Nikita  Klirushcliev.  In  a 
speech  to  the  Soviet  Mer.-'.rchy.  he  ll.sted  sev- 
eral types  of  w.irs.  After  rull:ic:  out  conven- 
tional war  as  too  risky.  Khrushchev  arr.ved 
at  what  he  called  wars  of  national  l.oera- 
tlon"  as  the  mt>st  effective  .means  of  extend- 
ini,'  Communist  domination  tliroughout  the 
world  This  idea  w-is  endorsed  by  the  XXII 
Communist  Party  Congress  in  October  of  that 
s.ime  ye.ir  And  every  ser.ous  observer  of 
Co.^^munlsm  knows  peilectly  well  that  what 
the  Party  Congress  passes  emerges  as  Com- 
munist doctrine  So  It  was  no  accident  that 
the  hxlgement  of  Soviet  power  In  Cuba  was 
followed  by  the  expansion  of  Vietnam-type 
conflicts  In  this  hemisphere.  Aiid  it  came  M 
no  surprise  th.it  Russia  sho-Lild  convene  a 
conference  of  Communists  in  Havana  in  1966 
to  c.irry  Us  policy  one  step  f.irther— to  orga- 
nize Vietnam-style  conflicts  throughout  the 
world.  Known  as  the  Trlcontinental  Confer- 
ence of  Havana,  the  gathering  brought  to- 
gether 512  Communist  delegates  from  84 
countries  whose  collective  purpose  w.as  the 
creation  ol  guerrilla  front.s  In  as  many  coun- 
tries as  possible  to  carry  on  para-mllitary 
wars  against  the  United  States,  and  against 
US    Interests  throughout  the  world. 

At  this  point.  I  want  to  mention  another 
myth;  the  myth  that  the  Russian -Chinese 
split  amounts  tu  a  protective  barrier  for  the 
West  The  facts  are  somewhat  different 
Whatever  the  national  and  racial  difference* 
between  those  two  Communist  powers — and 
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they  are  indeed  great — they  are  subordinated 
to  the  common  Interest,  that  of  doing  in  the 
United  States  and  other  democratic  coun- 
tries around  the  world.  Representatives  of 
those  two  countries  sit  in  H:ivana  cheek-by- 
jowl  on  the  central  strategy  board  which 
directs  subversive  wars  In  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America.  And  we  need  only  recall  a 
recent  meeting  held  In  Karlovy.  Czecho- 
slovakia. Leonid  Brezhnev.  First  Secretary  ol 
the  Russian  CommunlEt  Party  told  24  Party 
leaders  meeting  there  that  the  Soviet  and 
Red  Chinese  governments  were  working  to- 
gether to  "fight  North  American  Imperialism 
aiii^heir  puppet  regimes." 

The  point  Is  this,  rhe  Communists  usually 
have  two  policies — one  that  can  be  seen,  and 
one  that  remains  hidden.  And  this  is  no- 
where more  apparent  than  in  Latin  America, 
where  too  many  of  our  officials  and  reporters 
take  the  "pood  guy-bad  guy"  thesis  at  face 
value.  May  I  say  here  that  this  thesis  some- 
times finds  acceptance  within  the  ranks  of 
the  Republicans,  as  well.  This  is  so.  perhaps, 
bftcause.  as  the  party  out  of  power,  the  Re- 
publicans rely  in  some  measure  on  accounts 
which  have  been  publislied  In  newspapers 
and  m.igazlnes,  without,  curiously  enough, 
realizing  that  the  source  lor  many  of  those 
stories  is  the  very  State  Department  which 
is  one  of  their  favorite  targets.  An  example 
of  where  a  reporter  was  led  down  the  prlm- 
roEe  path  by  State  Department  sources  is 
clajEic  He  wrote  that  Cuban-supported 
guerrilla  movements  In  Latin  America  are 
virtu.'.IIy  dead.  His  story  went  like  this:  "U.S. 
ofBci.ils  think  tliat  they  (the  guerrillas)  no 
longer  are  a  threat  to  the  security  of  any 
country."  The  stor^  w.is  published  In  a  New 
York  p.iper  on  May  3  On  Mi^y  8,  four  Cuban 
mililiiry  men  led  a  guerrilla  expedition 
against  Venezuela,  and  Venezuela  took  the 
case  to  the  Orgui^.ization  of  American  States, 
thus  making  instant  nonsense  out  of  what 
"U.S.  officials  think."  How  many  times  have 
we  hi'.ird  declarations  out  of  Washington 
claimliig  that  guerrilla  moveinent.s  have  been 
smashed  in  Colombia.  Venezuela,  Bolivia, 
Guatemal.i?  And  how  many  times  have  we 
Been  them  come  back,  bigger,  lustier,  and 
more  potent  than  before?  For  the  first  time 
In  hi.story.  the  governments  of  tho.se  four 
countries  are  simultaneously  ruling  by 
martial  law. 

Vihy  guerrilla  movements  keep  resurglng 
is  due  precisely  to  the  success  which  Russia 
has  had  in  obscuring  Its  double-track  policy. 
For  ex:implp.  the  N'-ir  York  Times  edltorlfll- 
ized  on  June  27  luiif  'Fidel  Castro's  re.olu- 
tlonary  policy  is  .•strikingly  at  odds  with  the 
one  now  being  followed  by  Moscow."  thus 
buying  at  face  value  the  theme  that  Castro 
is  Independent  of  Kremlin  policy.  However 
appealing  this  picture  may  be  to  those  de- 
termined to  press  for  rapprochement  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  it  Is  a  distorted  portrayal 
Of  Russian  designs.  Yet  It  finds  currency,  In 
another  example.  An  award-winning  reporter 
described  Soviet  moves  in  Latin  America, 
following  Interviews  with  U.S.  officials  and 
an  unnamed  Third  Secretary  of  a  Soviet 
Embassy  in  an  uiinamed  Latin  American 
country.  The  low-ranking  Muscovite,  de- 
scribed as  a  "solid,  friendly,  young  man." 
was  asked  by  the  reporter  whether  Russian 
Eupport  to  guerrillas  didn't  conflict  with 
Soviet  overtures  for  diplomatic  ties  with 
Latin  American  countries.  Writing  that  the 
Russian  flushed  angrily,  the  reporter  quoted 
him:  ■We  do  not  support  adventurers,"  And 
the  reporter  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
guerrilla  movements  in  Latin  America  have 
been  a  total  failure,  so  "Russian  enthusiasm 
has  waned."  There  we  have  It  all  spelled  out. 
clearly  and  simply— the  Russians  and  their 
Communist  appendages  In  Latin  America  are 
the  good  guys:  Fidel  Castro  and  his  guerrilla 
bands  are  the  bad  guys.  So,  we  mvist  con- 
tinue on  a  course  of  a  rapproc/ieme7if  with 
the  lesser  of  two  evils — the  Soviet  Union. 

'S'et.  It  Is  the  Soviet  Union  Itself  which 
1»  at  once  the  greater  and  lesser  evil.  Those 


of  us  who  ■were  In  Cuba  before  and  after 
Castro  took  power  well  remember  Communist 
strategy  at  that  time.  The  "good  guy,"  as 
we  all  recall,  was  Fidel  Castro,  holed  up  in 
the  mountains  of  Orlente  Province.  The  bad 
guys  were  members  of  the  city-based  Com- 
munist Party — the  PSP — tainted  because  of 
their  open  collaboration  with  Fulgencio  Ba- 
tista. Eventually,  of  course,  both  were  re- 
vealed to  be  different  branches  of  the  same 
tree. 

Basically  the  same  strategy  is  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  Kremlin  in  Latin  America — 
with  one  Important  difference.  For  the  most 
part,  Cubans  and  Americans  believed  that 
Castro  was  a  democrat.  The  opposite  is  true 
of  opinions  regarding  the  mountain-based 
guerrilla  leaders  in  Latin  America.  No  one 
can  be  deluded  into  thinking  that  Cesar 
Montes,  Lutven  Petkoff,  Douglas  Bravo, 
Amerlco  Martin,  Tiro  Fljo,  and  so  on,  are 
democrats.  They  are  breast-beating  Com- 
munists, openly  allied  with  Fidel  Castro, 
an  Identification  that  was  damaging  to  the 
orthodox  Communist  parties  and,  ultimately, 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  So,  In  a  deft  maneuver, 
the  Kremlin  switched  signals.  It  ordered  the 
Communist  parties  to  disengage  themselves 
from  guerrilla  actlonlsts,  to  disavow  them, 
and  to  don  a  cloak  of  respectability. 

Unfortunately,  this  order  has  been  accepted 
at  face  value  by  too  many  people  In  this 
country  occupying  high  positions  in  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  press.  Insteid  of  sensing 
that  something  unwholesome  and  Insidious 
lay  behind  the  Soviet  move,  they  see  In  It 
an  indication  that  the  Russians  are  going 
respectable.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  The  switch  was  dictated  by  events. 
First,  each  time  the  guerrillas  scored  success 
in  the  mountains,  Venezuelan  and  Colom- 
bian authorities  cracked  down  on  the  rela- 
tively vulnerable  city-based  Party  apparatus, 
threatening  it  with  total  extinction.  The 
Kremlin  needs  the  Party  intact  to  serve  as 
the  screen  of  respectability  behind  which 
the  Soviets  seek  trade  and  diplomatic  rela- 
tlon.s  with  Latin  American  countries.  Obvi- 
ously, if  the  Communist  parties  are  identified 
openly  with  the  guerrillas,  they  are  no  less 
an  enemy  of  the  state  than  those  same  guer- 
rillas. So  disengagement  was  ordered  simply 
as  a  me.ins  of  self-preservation.  Second,  the 
Kremlin  fully  Intends  to  control  events,  not 
to  be  swept  along  by  them.  The  Party  Is  the 
brain  and  nerve  center  of  all  Communist 
operations,  the  Kremlin  controls  those  oper- 
ations through  Its  Party  appendages,  and  It 
is  the  Kremlin,  not  "do-it-yoursplf"  guer- 
rillas, that  gives  the  orders.  The  Party  has 
to  be  preserved,  and  the  Kremlin  is  preserv- 
ing it  as  the  main  Instrument  of  political 
subversion. 

However,  the  preservation  of  the  Party 
does  not  mean,  as  so  many  would  have  It, 
that  the  guerrillas  are  left  out  in  the  cold. 
Far  from  it.  The  guerrillas  have  their  tasks 
to  perform  as  well.  But  those  tasks  do  not 
include  taking  over  the  political  direction  of 
the  entire  Communist  movement.  Their  Job 
is  to  make  war,  to  create  political  and  eco- 
nomic instability,  to  force  a  flight  of  capital 
from  Latin  American  countries,  and  even- 
tually, to  make  it  easier  for  a  strengthened 
Party  apparatus  to  penetrate  the  govern- 
ments and  the  countries  institutions.  And. 
as  the  situation  worsens  internally,  the  Rus- 
sians come  forth  with  offers  of  economic  aid, 
diplomatic  recognition,  and  so  on — offers 
which  can  have  no  purpose  other  than  to 
place  Latin  American  governments  In  their 
debt. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  that  of  political  and 
economic  penetration,  that  the  outwardly 
onerous  task  of  supporting  the  guerrillas  was 
given  to  Pldel  Castro.  Widely  propagandized 
as  a  wild  man,  a  renegade,  obstreperotis  and 
uncomprlsing,  Castro  fits  his  role  perfectly, 
making  it  relatively  easy  for  observers  to 
conclude  that  he  Is  diametrically  opposed  to 
Russian  diplomatic  and  economic  penetra- 
tion.   Communists    are   superb    actors,    and 


Castro  ranks  among  the  best.  He  rants  and 
raves  on  cue,  accusing  the  Soviet  Union  of 
a  sell-out  and  generally  acting  out  his  part 
in  a  manner  that  rivals  the  performance  of 
Charlie  Chaplin  In  the  "Great  Dlctitor." 
Actually,  however,  his  role  is  not  amusing, 
and  a  recent  announcement  out  of  Bolivia 
proves  it. 

Because  of  the  steadily  worsening  military 
situation,  the  government  announced  re- 
cently that  expenditures  for  internal  defense 
against  guerrillas  had  been  raised  to  $12  mil- 
lion a  year.  This  may  not  seem  like  much 
money,  but  consider  for  a  moment  that  the 
total  budget  of  the  Bolivian  Government  is 
le.ss  than  560  million,  and  you  can  see  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation.  It  is  even  more 
serious  when  we  also  consider  that  the 
United  States  (i.e..  the  U.S.  taxpayer)  Is 
giving  Bolivia  another  $30  million  in  direct 
aid. 

That  our  direct  aid  to  Bolivia  will  have  to 
be  Increased  seems  probable,  and  that  Bolivia 
Is  teetering  on  t.he  brink  of  economic  disas- 
ter is  certain.  Or  take  the  example  of  Colom- 
bia. Thougli  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury 
announced  in  April  that  Imports  to  that 
country  had  been  cut  by  a  whopping  30r:, 
actu.ally  the  cut  is  closer  to  60':  .  And  why? 
Because  of  the  flight  of  capltl  occasioned 
by  guerrilla  successes.  And  right  on  cue,  the 
Russians  offered  to  extend  trade  advantages 
to  the  Colombian  Government  In  return  for 
dip:omatic  recognition. 

This.  then,  is  Soviet  policy.  It  is  sophisti- 
cated, ruthless,  and.  more  important.  It  is 
working.  The  hammer,  Cuban-supported 
gueirUla  movements  of  national  liberation, 
is  pounding  democratic  governments  to  a 
pulp  against  the  anvil  of  Soviet  economic 
and  diplomatic  penetration.  In  short,  a 
Soviet-propelled  Cuba  remains  our  number 
one   foreign   policy  problem   today. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  point  out  that 
today  is  the  day  that  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  goes  Into  effect.  Under  this  act, 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government  Is 
supposed  to  become  more  open  in  making 
hitherto  unknown  Information  available  to 
the  public,  to  the  press,  and  to  the  Congress. 
I  iiope  it  results  In  more  reliable  information 
about  Soviet  moves  In  Cuba  and  elsewhere. 
And  I,  for  one.  hope  that  this  particular 
Fourth  of  July  will  herald  the  be'.,'lnnlng  of 
new  policies  and  new  alms  In  cur  foreign 
affairs.  And  the  very  first  of  those  should, 
Indeed,  must  be — know  your  enemy.  He  cer- 
tainly knows  you. 


Castro's  Hunting  License 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
Vastly    more    Important    than    the    noise 
from  the  convention  of  Latin  American  sub- 
versives  beginning   today   in   Havana   is  the 
little  known  fact  that  Fidel  Castro  now  car- 
ries a  hunting  license  from  Moscow  to  spread 
guerrilla  warfare  throughout  the  hemisphere 
Although  top  U.S.  policymakers  had  been 
counting  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  keep  a  re- 
straining   hand    on    Havana,    the    situation 
has     changed     dramatically.     Separate     and 
reliable  Informants  Inside  Cuba  have  passed 
this    word    to    both    exile    circles    an(3    U.S. 
intelligence  agencies: 

The  Soviet  Union  for  the  time  being  will 
not  try  to  stop  Castro  from  exporting  rev- 
olution throughout  Latin  America  his  way, 
the  violent  way.  Becatise  everything  Cuba 
does  is  Soviet-subsidized,  that  means  Mos- 
cow win  also  be  paying  for  Cuba's  revolu- 
tionary adventures. 

Just  what  was  said  In  Havana  late  In  June 
between  Castro  and  Soviet  Premier  Alexel 
Kosygln  remains  a  mystery,  but  nobody  be- 
lieves the  Russian  In  any  way  criticized 
Castro's  export  of  revolution.  The  fact  that 
Kosygln  left  Cuba  with  a  far  warmer  fan- 
fare than  when  he  arrived  is  testimony  to 
that. 

Actually,  there  Is  little  doubt  that  Moscow 
still  prefers  a  less  violent  route  to  the  cona- 
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muQlzatlon  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  In- 
stead oi  guerrilla  warfare  the  Russians  see 
greater  ultimate  success  in  i  1  i  attempting  tu 
woo  Latin  American  (?(jvernme:U3  toward 
neutralism  and  i2i  seeking  popular  front" 
governments  with  Comm  .mist  participation 

They  even  talked  Castro  Into  foUjwmg 
this  route  through  1965  and  Into  early  1966. 
But  Caatro  cannot  exist  without  revolution- 
ary adventure  By  mid- 1966.  he  wa*  plotting 
trouble  again  for  f  uir  iielghhor  countries: 
Venezuela.  Colombia.  Boiivia  and  Guate- 
mala. 

This  led  to  one  of  those  recurrent  father- 
son  quarrel.s  between  Moscow  and  Havan.i 
The  Russians  were  an<ered  early  this  year 
when  Castroite  guerrillas  opened  an  offensive 
In  northern  Colomb;a's  Siint.mder  Province 
Just  at  the  moment  when  a  Soviet  trade  mis- 
sion arrived  In  Bogota  :  and.  consequently. 
was  kept  cooling  its  heels  In  the  Hotel 
Tequendamai.  For  his  part.  Castro  publicly 
denounced  the  Russians  for  traffl'-klng  with 
the  Colombian  central  government  while 
Communists  were  fighting  in  the  hills 

But  there  was  'ifle  the  Rus.slans  could  do 
about  Caatros  swashbuckling  short  of  chok- 
ing off  his  subsidv  .\nd  to  take  that  extreme 
step  would  end.in<fr  the  Soviet  Un^)ir8  only 
bridgehead  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  So. 
rather  than  flght  Castro  s  tactics,  the  Rus- 
sians are  acquiescing  In  them. 

This  acquiescence,  however,  is  nut  believed 
to  be  of  permanent  duration  That  Is,  If 
Castro's  activities  do  not  show  some  success 
In  a  reasonable  length  of  time  the  Russians 
win  demand  that  he  do  it  their  way-  -or  else 
Just  how  long  that  reas' enable  length  of  time 
may  be.  probably  not  even  Castro  Is  sure 

Cubanologlsts  believe  that  the  failure  of 
Castro's  guerrilla  offensive  could  conceivably 
cause  him  trouble  among  the  Moscow- 
oriented  wing  of  the  Cuban  Communist 
Party,  which  has  never  fully  approved  of 
either  Castro  or  his  tactics 

Thus.  Castro  has  tried  to  Involve  these 
old-Une  Cuban  Conrnurilsts  In  responsibility 
for  his  adventures  Breaking  his  old  practice 
of  Issuing  all  ma;or  pronouncements  under 
his  own  name,  Castro  insisted  that  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Cuban  Communist  Central  Com- 
mittee sign  his  defiant  May  18  justification 
for  waging  guerrilla   war  against  Venezuela 

In  truth,  there  Is  no  sure  sign  that  Cas'.ros 
new  offensive  will  be  a  wnal  failure  Although 
Venezuela  Is  an  old  hand  at  coping  with  Red 
terrorism  and  Guatemala  is  itettmg  better  at 
It,  Castroite  guerrilla  nctlvity  seems  to  be 
growing  in  Colombia  M's*  d.iriLTerous  of  all 
Is  Bolivia,  where  the  shaky  soverriment  of 
Gen.  Rene  Barrientos  has  been  surprisingly 
Inept  in  handling  a  handful  of  Communist 
guerrillas. 

Although  they  tend  to  downgrade  the 
guerrilla  menace  In  Latin  America  generally. 
U.S.  officials  admit  privately  that  Bolivia 
could  become  a  base  f'jr  subversion  through- 
out South  America  unless  the  Bolivian  army 
Improves  quickly  In  dealir.g  with  the  guer- 
rillas. 

If  Castro's  Umi'ed  c.'i;>endlture  of  men  and 
arms  over  a  brief  period  of  time  really  does 
yield  such  rich  fruits,  It  will  be  Increasingly 
difficult  for  Moscow  to  argue  aijamst  the 
violent  road  to  communism.  Indeed.  It  may 
be  forced  to  renew  Castro's  hunting  license 
for  an  Indefinite  ;>eriod. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr  Pre.sident,  I 
point  out  once  a-iain  that  we  have  en- 
acted a  continuing  resolution  which  was 
designed  to  aulde  our  foreiirn  policy  with 
respect  to  Cuba,  I  ^vnuld  say  tha'  every 
action  Indicate.s  the  resolution  is  not  be- 
ing carried  out  by  tlie  admlni.«tratif)n. 
The  Congre.vs  ha."*  taken  no  .iction  to  ursje 
that  the  President  foUow  the  policy  dic- 
tated in  the  resolution 

If  this  resolution   is  not   meanini^ful. 


perhaps  we  should  formally  reject  the 
policy  espoused  in  the  resolution  so  as 
not  to  deceive  the  people  of  I.atin  Amer- 
ica as  to  our  intentions  with  regard  to 
Cuba. 

If  the  re.solution  sliU  reflects  tlie  course 
'Ahich  Congress  wishes  to  follow,  then 
•Ae  should  initiate  action  to  make  the 
resolution  meanint^ful 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pre.-ident.  I  ask 
unanimous  cjn.>eiit  that  the  Senate  go 
into  e.xecutive  session  to  consider  E.xecu- 
tive  H    90th  Coni:re.ss.  fir.Nt  .session. 

The  PRESIDING  OKFICKR  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 


PARTIAL  REVISION  OK  THE  RADIO 
REGULATION.s.  GENEVA.  1959. 
WITH  AN  ADDITIONAL  PROTOCOL 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  pr.jceeded  to  consider  Executive 
H.  90th  Congress,  first  session,  a  partial 
revision  of  the  Radio  Regulations  'Ge- 
neva. 19591.  with  an  additional  protocol, 
which  was  read  tlie  second  time,  as 
follows  1 

l'\RTHI.    RFVISION    of    THE   RaDU)    ReGUL.ATIONS. 

Geneva     1959 

In  pursuance  of  Resolution  No  13  of  the 
Ordiaary  Administrative  Radio  Conference, 
Cieneva,  1959,  the  Administrative  Council  of 
tne  Union  at  its  18th  Session  iiyGiJi  adc'pted 
Resolution  No  525  proposing  that  an  Ex- 
traordinary AdmlrListrative  R.idlo  Confer- 
ence should  be  convened  in  order  to  review 
the  provisions  of  .Appendix  26  to  the  Radio 
Regulations  relating  to  the  .Aeronautical  Mo- 
bile I  R  I  iServlce  and  the  associated  provisions 
of  the  Radio  Regulations,  The  prop<jsal  hav- 
ing been  accepted  by  a  majority  (.if  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Cnltin,  the  first  se.ssion  of  the  Ex- 
traordlnivry  Administrative  Radio  Conference 
was  held  In  Geneva  from  27th  January  to  20th 
Febr'M.'-y   1964 

During  Its  20th  Session  <  1965  i ,  the  Admln- 
i.str.ttlve  Council  adopted  Resolution  No  563 
by  which  It  decided,  with  the  prior  .igree- 
meat  of  the  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Union,  that  the  second  session  of  the  Ex- 
traordinary Admlnl.stratlve  Radio  Conference 
should  be  held  in  Geneva  from  14th  March 
1966  for  a  period  of  8  weeks,  with  the  follow- 
ing  ageiLda: 

"On  the  basis  of  the  decisions  taken  by  the 
prepar.itory  seesion  of  the  Conference  and 
the  preparatory  work  undertaken  by  the 
IFRB,  to  review  and.  to  the  extent  con- 
;,dered  necess.iry,  rpvi.-,e  the  I-Yequen.-y  Allot- 
ment PI.lII  for  the  Aeronautical  Mobile  iR) 
Service  contained  m  .\ppendlx  26  to  the  R^idlo 
Hegiil  itions,  and  the  Radio  Regulations  as- 
si.>rlir<»tl  therewith" 

The  Extraordinary  Adnunistrative  Radio 
Conference  accordingly  cinvened  on  the  ap- 
P'Unted  date,  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Nos.  60  and  61  of  the  Conven- 
•lon,  Geneva,  1959,  revised  the  relevant  por- 
•ions  of  the  R  idlo  Regulatlon.s,  Geneva  1959. 
Particulars  of  these  revl.slons  are  given  In 
the   attTched    Annexes 

The  revised  provisions  of  the  Radio  Regu- 
Ittlons,  Geneva,  1959.  shall  form  in  Integral 
p  irt  of  the  Ridlo  Regulations  which  are 
annexed  to  the  International  Telecommiinl- 
ca'lon  Convention  These  revised  provisions 
.shall  rome  Into  force  on  and  from  the  first 
of  July  1967,  except  for  the  Frequency  .Mlot- 
ment  Plan  for  the  Aeronautical  Mobile  fRi 
.Service  contained  In  .\pr>enfllx  27  whV'h  shall 
come  Into  force  on  and  from  0001  hours 
GMT   on  the  tenth  of  April,  1970,  The  pro- 


visions of  the  Radio  Regulations,  Geneva, 
1959,  which  are  cancelled,  superseded  or 
moditied  by  these  revised  provisions  shall  be 
abrogated  on  the  dates  of  coming  into  force 
of  the  respective  revised  provisions. 

The  delegates  s.gnmg  this  revision  of  the 
Radio  Regulations,  Geneva,  1959,  hereby  de- 
clare that  should  an  administration  make 
reservations  concernlnt;  the  application  uf 
one  or  more  of  the  revised  provisions  of  the 
Radio  Regulations,  Geneva.  1959.  no  other 
adnunlsiration  shall  be  obliged  to  observe 
that  provision  or  those  provisions  In  Its 
relations  w.th  that  p.irticul.ir  .tdministratlon. 

In  witness  whereof  the  delegates  of  the 
Members  of  the  Union  represented  at  the 
Extraordinary  Administrative  Radio  Ccn- 
ferenrp,  Geneva,  1966,  have  .signed  in  the 
names  of  their  respective  countries  this  re- 
vision of  the  Radio  Regulations.  Gciie-,a, 
1959,  in  a  single  copy  which  will  remain  in 
the  archives  of  the  International  Telctom- 
inunlcatlon  Union  and  of  which  a  certified 
copy  will  be  delivered  to  each  Member  and 
.dissociate  Member  of  the  Union 

Members  aad  .Associate  Members  of  the 
Union  shall  Inform  the  Setretary-General  of 
their  approval  of  the  revision  of  the  Radio 
Regulations,  Geneva.  1959,  by  the  E.xtraor- 
(llnary  .Administrative  Radio  Conference, 
Geneva,  1966  The  .Serret.»ry-General  will  in- 
form Members  and  A.ssoclate  Members  of 
the  Union  promptly  regarding  receipt  of  such 
notifications  of  approval 

Done  at  Geneva,  29th  April.   1966 
I  Country   References   In  Translation] 

For  Algeria   (Democratic  and  Popular  Re- 
public of  .Algeria  i  . 
M   H.\Hm 

M    AilUtl.WAHAB 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia  ; 

A    .\    DAdHISTA.NI 
M    N    RlHALLAU 

J    r  Dabbaoh 

For  the  Argentine  Reptibllc: 

.■\   Uabino 
For  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia: 

J   D  CAMrpfLi. 

.A   Fo,\cRot-r 
For  Belgium- 

P    BOCCHIER 
R    Le<  OMTE 

For  Brazil 

J   De  Almeida  Borda 
For  the  People  s  Republic  of  Bulgaria: 

J  Jahii.n 
For  Canada 

E  B   Powell 
For  China, 

Tsing-Chang  Liu 

T  L  Wang 

H,  W  Tien 

An-Kang  Cheng 
For  the  Republic  of  Colombi.i: 

A.  Tapias  Rocha 
For  the  Demo-  ratic  Republic  of  the  Congo: 

A    O    BOLEIA 

For  Cuba 

J   A   Valladap.fs  Timoneda 

M     roKRt  MtNlER 
J    R,MRELL  ViDAL 

J  M   A<,t;ii,AR  Alfonso 
For  Denmark: 

P    V    LAR.SEN 

For  the  overseas  Stales  of  the  French  coiri- 
munity  and   the  French  overseas  terri- 
tories' 
M  c:hef 
For  Spain : 

P  Marin  Are.nzana 
For  the  United  States  of  .\merlca: 
A  L  Lebel 

L    lyjFVINCER 

W  B   Hav^tiiorne 
For  Ethiopia: 
T  Sfbhata 
H  G  M\RIAM 

F'lr  France- 

J.  M    GIRAUD 
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For  Ghana : 

B,  K   Rakshit 
S  V   Ametewee 

B    K.  ATTrQUAYEFIO 

For  the  People's  Republic  of  Hungary: 

L    HORV.ATH 

J  Vasarhelyi 
Fur  !  he  Republic  of  India  : 

S  C.  BosE 

V,  M    Gogte 
For  the  Republic  of  Indonesia: 

R     D    ROESBANDI 

For  Ireland : 

T  O  Dai  aigh 
For  Italy : 

A,  BiGl 
For  Jamaica : 

\'  A  Panton 

H  F.  McNamee 
For  Ja])an : 

-S.  OXJCHI 
Y,  IMUTA 

For  the  State  of  Kuw.iit: 
IS  A,  Amin 
M  .\  Adw.-a.n-i 
K  M  Alyacout 

For  Luxembourg : 

P,  BOUCHILR 

For  Malaysia  - 

K.  P    RAMANArllAN  MENON 

F  r  Malta: 

J.  V,  Galea 
For  Mexico: 

J  J.  Hern,andez  G. 
For  Norway: 

O  J,  Sandvei 
For  New  Zealand  - 

H,  G  Arthur 

G   L,  BuDD 
For  Paki.-,;an : 

A,  Ghaeook 

PARTIAL     RFVISIOX     OF     RADIO     REGULATIONS 

For  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands: 

0  J,  Selis  . 
H    A    Purs  I 

For    the    People's    Republic    of    Poland: 

J    RurKOW^K! 

For  Portugal : 

M,  AmaR(.)  ViFir!\ 

.A    J    Pra/,'\o  Bahusta 

D,  .\   Pu'.KS  Fr.ANCo 
For   the  Portuitue.-e   mer.'-cas  provinces: 

M    .Amako  Vii:i;\ 

■\.   J,    FRAI'VJ    BM'TLSTA 

D.  A,  Pire!,  FHANro 
For  I  he  F'eder;il    Rejiublic   of  Germany: 

U,    MOHR 

R,  Binz 

For   the    Soci:ilist    Republic    of   Rumania: 

1  Petkaru 

\'.    NlCOLESCU  I 

C,  P,  Hadulescu 
For  tlie  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and     Northern     Irel.md.     including    the 
ClKrnnel   I.sUinds   and   the  Isle   of   Man: 
J   C   Farmer 

.T,  T.  pL^v^•ARD:rN  I 

Fi^r  ti:e  Rf'puhlic  of  Singapore: 

V,'.\Nr  Sen-c  Kong 
For  the  South  .African  Republic  and  Ter- 
ritory of  SouthwoM  .Africa; 
W   L,  Brow.ve 
P   P,  Du  Pi  f,^!,^ 
For  .=^weden : 

G    Malmgren 
For  the  Swiss  Confederation: 
R    Monnat 
H,  A,  Kieffer 
For   tlie   Czechoslovak   Socialist   Republic: 
J,  Marsiclk 
M.  Zahrad.nicek 
For  the  overseas  territories  for  the  inter- 
national relations  of  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain      and      Northern      Ireland      are 
rtbpon,«ible: 
P.  D,  Webb 
Fur  Thailand: 

Dr    Chitti  Wacharasindhu 


For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics : 

A.  Jarov 

V.  Popov 

W.  Panagriev 
For  the  Republic  of  Venezuela : 

J.  M.  Medina 

T.  Ruben  Leal 

N.  V.  Alcazar 
For   the   Federated   Socialist    Republic    of 
Yugoslavia : 

M.  Dakic 


Annex  I 

Partial  Revision  of  Articles  7,  9  and  20  of  the 
Radio  Regulations  and  Appendix  1  there- 
to 

article    7 

No.  431  shall  be  replaced  by  the  follon- 
ing: 

"(MOD)  431:  §  5.  Frequencies  in  the  bands 
allocated  to  the  aeronautical  mobile  service 
between  2850  and  18  030  kc  s  ( see  Article 
5)  shall  be  assigned  to  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  Appendices  26  and  27  and  the 
other  relevant  provisions  of  these  Regula- 
tions." 

article  9 

Nos.  540,  552-560.  589-593  and  635  .shall  he 
replaced  by  the  following: 

"(MOD)  540:  (5)  The  provisions  of  Nos, 
537  to  539  do  not  apply  to  frequency  assign- 
ments which  are  In  conformity  with  the  Al- 
lotment Plans   appearing  In  Appendices   25 

26.  and  27  to  these  Regulations;  such  fre- 
quency assignments  shall  be  entered  in  the 
Master  Register  on  receipt  of  the  notice  by 
the  Board. 

"NOC  552:  ?  21.  (U  Examination  of  Notice^ 
concerning  Frequency  AssignviciUs  to  Aero- 
nautical Stations  in  the  Aeronautical  Mobdr 
{R)  Service  in  the  Bands  allocated  cj-clnsirc- 
ly  to  that  Service  between  2950  and  17  970 
kc  s  {scc  No.  500) . 

"NOC  553:  (2)  The  Board  shall  exam- 
ine each  notice  covered  by  No,  552  to  de- 
termine whether: 

"MOD  554:  (ai  the  frequency  conespond"- 
to  one  of  the  frequencies  specilicd  in  Col- 
umn 1  of  the  Allotment  Plan  for  the  Aero- 
nautical Mobile  (R)  Service  contained  in 
Part    II,    Section    II.    Article    2    of   Appendix 

27,  or  the  assignment  is  the  result  oi  a  per- 
missive change  from  one  class  of  emission  to 
another  and  the  necessary  bandwidth  is 
within  the  channelling  arrangement  proviJrd 
for  in  Appendix  27; 

"NOC  555:  (b)  the  limitations  of  use  ?t  t 
forth  in  Column  3  of  the  Plan  have  been 
appropriately  observed; 

"MOD  556:  (c)  the  notice  is  in  conforir.- 
ity  with  the  technical  principles  of  the  Plan 
set  forth  in  Appendix  27; 

"MOD  557 :  (d)  the  area  of  use  is  within  tiie 
boundaries  of  the  Areas  as  set  forth  in  Col- 
umn 2  of  the  Plan. 

"(MOD)  558:  (3)  In  the  case  of  a  notice 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  Nos.  554 
to  556.  but  not  -R'lth  those  of  No.  557,  the 
Board  shall  examine  whether  the  protection 
specified  in  Appendix  27,  Part  I.  Section  II.A. 
paragraph  5,  is  afforded  to  the  allotments  in 
the  Plan.  In  doing  so,  the  Board  shall  as- 
sume that  the  frequency  will  be  used  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  "Sharing  conditions  be- 
tween areas"  specified  in  Appendix  27,  Part 
I,  Section  IIB,  paragraph  4. 

"SUP  559  (MOD)  560:  (4)  All  frequency 
assignments  referred  to  In  No.  552  shall  be 
recorded  in  the  liaster  Register  according  to 
the  findings  reached  by  the  Board.  The  date 
to  be  entered  in  Column  2a  or  2b  shall  be 
that  determined  according  to  the  relevant 
provisions  of  Section  in  of  this  Article. 

"NOC  589:  §  30,  (1)  Frequency  Bands  allo- 
cated exclusively  to  the  Aeronautical  Mobile 
{R)   Service  between  2850  and  17  970  kc/s. 

"MOD  590:  (2)  If  the  finding  Is  favourable 
with  respect  to  Nos.  554  to  557  the  date  of 
29  April  1966  shall  be  entered  In  Column  2a. 


"MOD  591:  (3|  If  the  finding  is  favour- 
.ible  with  respect  to  No.  558.  the  date  of  29 
April  1966  shall  be  entered  in  Column  2b. 

"NOC  592:  (4)  In  all  other  cases  covered 
by  No.  552,  the  date  of  receipt  of  the  notice 
by  the  Board  ahall  be  entered  in  Column  2b, 

■  NOC  593:  (5)  For  assignments  to  stations 
other  than  aeronautical  stations  in  the  Aero- 
nautical Mobile  iR)  Service,  the  relevant 
date  shall  be  entered  in  Column  2b  (see  Nos. 
525.  526.  530  and  531  i. 

"(MOD)  635  §47,  The  provisions  of  Sec- 
tions V.  VI  (excepting  No.  619)  and  VII  of 
this  Article  shall  not  be  applied  to  frequency 
assignments  in  conformity  with  the  Allot- 
ment Plans  contained  in  Appendices  25,  26 
and  27  to  these  Regulations," 

article  20 

No.  793  .sliall  be  replaced  by  the  following: 

SERVICE  DOCUMENTS 

"NOC  789:  §  1.  The  following  documents 
.shall  be  published  by  the  Secretary  General. 

"NOC  790:  (1)  List  I.  The  International 
Frequency  Li.it.  This  list  shall  contain: 

"(MOD I  793:  ic)  the  allotments  In  the 
Allotment  Plans  Included  in  Appendices  25, 
26  and  27," 

Appendix  1 

Page  337.  paragraph  3.  sliall  be  replaced  by 
by   tlie  following: 

-MOD:  3,  In  any  case  where  there  are  one 
or  more  reference  frequencies  in  a  particu- 
lar transnilssion  (e,g,  in  the  case  of  (a)  the 
frequency  of  the  reduced  carrier  in  an  inde- 
I)endent  or  single  sideband  emission  and  (bi 
the  frequencies  of  the  sound  and  vision 
carriers  in  a  television  emission),  such  refer- 
ence frequencies  shall  be  supplied.  In  the 
ca,se  of  television  broadcasting  stations  in 
Region  1.  each  notice  shall  include,  as  supple- 
mentary information,  both  the  frequency  of 
the  other  carrier  and  the  assigned  frequency, 
Vi'T  .-stations  in  the  Aeronautical  Mobile  iRi 
Service  u.sing  permitted  emissions  other 
than  DSB,  the  reference  frequency  together 
with  the  appropriate  centre  frequency  of  the 
channel  listed  in  the  Allotment  Plan  in 
Appendix  27  shall  be  supplied  as  supple- 
ment.-.ry  iiilormation, 

"NOC:  Appendices  to  the  Radki  Regula- 
tions " 

Page  451:  Tlie  following  shall  be  inserted 
after  Appendix  26: 

■  ADD:    ,Api-tNDix   27 

IREOUENXY  allotment  PLAN  FOR  THE  AERO- 
NAUTICAL MOBILE  (R,i  SERVICE  AND  RELATED 
INFORMATION' 

iTh:     Appendix  is  published  .':eparately  , 

Annex  2 

The  l.llow.jig  i-iew  Appendix  27  (Geneva, 
1966)  .'--hall  be  added  to  the  Radio  Regula- 
tions. Geneva,  1959.  after  Appendix  26  and 
shall  replace  the  provisions  uf  Appendix  26 
relathic  to  the  Aeronautical  Mobile  (R) 
Service. 

Appendix  27 
to  tht  Radio  Regulations 
Geneva,   1959 
Fre(jucncy    allotment    plan    for    the    Aero- 
nautical  Mobile    (/J)    Service   and   related 
information 

(See  Article  7  of  the  Radio  Regulations, 
Geneva.  1959) 

Part  I,  General  Provisions 

Section  I.  Definitions 

1.  Ficqucncy  Allotment  Plan: 

27  1:  A  plan  which  shows  tlie  frequencies 
to  be  used  in  particular  areas  without  spec- 
ifying the  stations  to  which  the  frequencies 
;;re  to  be  assigned, 

27  2:  2,  The  terms  to  express  the  different 
methods  of  frequency  distribution  as  used 
in  this  Appendix  have  the  following  mean- 
ings: 
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f'cqufCi  Jiitribulion  to 


.ervicet 

Ateas 

jtalions 


French 


Englhn 


Spanish 


Attribution  (atitiouet) Allocation  (to  allocate) Atiibuci6n  (»lilbgir). 

»Hoti5s»ment  (allolir)  Allotment  (to  allot)      Adiudicacidn  (jdludicar) 

Assignation  (assigrief)  .     Assignment  (10  assign) Asignacidn  (asignar) 


27  3  3  A  Major  Wi  -id  Air  Route  Is  a  long- 
dlst.mce  route,  made  up  of  one  or  more  set;- 
menfa.  e».senU  iHy  international  tn  character. 
fxtending  ihroufc;h  more  ihan  one  country 
and  requiring  1  jng-distance  communication 
facilities 

27  4  4  4  Major  Wo-ld  Air  Routf  A'Ca 
tMWARA)  Is  an  area  embracing  a  certain 
number  of  Major  W  irld  .Air  Rou'es.  which 
generally  follow  the  .same  -raffle  pattern  and 
are  so  related  geographic.iUy  that  the  same 
frequency  families  may  logically  be  applied 

27  5:  5  Regwnai  and  Donifsiic  Air  Rou:fi 
are  all  those  using  the  Aeronautical  Mobile 
(Ri  Service  not  covered  by  the  definition  of 
a  Major  World  Air  Route  in  No   27  3 

27  6:  6.  A  Regional  and  Domestic  Air  Route 
Area  [RDARA]  Is  an  area  embracing  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  air  routes  defined  in 
No.  27  5 

27  1  1.  A  VOLMET  Allotment  Area  Is  an 
area  encompassing  all  points  where  an  HF 
broadcast  facility  might  be  required  to  oper- 
ate on  a  family  of  frequencies  cummoii  to 
the  area. 

27  8:  8.  A  VOLMET  Rereption  Area  is  an 
area  within  which  aircraft  should  be  able 
to  receive  broadcasts  Irom  one  or  more  sta- 
tions in  the  associated  VOLMET  Allotment 
Area. 

27  9:    9.   A    Family   of  Frequencies   in   the 
Aeronautical    Mobile    Service   is   a   group   of 
frequencies  selected  from  different  aeronau- 
tical mobile  bands  and   intended   to  permit 
communication    at   any    time    and    o%er    any 
distance   between  aircraft   In   flight   and  ap- 
propriate aeronautical  stations 
Section  II.  Technical  and  Operational  Prin- 
ciples  Used  for   the   Establi'fhment   of  the 
Plan   of   Allotment   o'   Frequencies   m   the 
AC'Onautical  Mobile     fti  Service 

A.  DETERMINATION   OF  CH.ANNEI    WIDTH 

1.  Frequency  Sepa'-ation 

27  10:  The  freq-ien'^y  separation.s  indi- 
cated in  the  following  table  are  adequate  to 
permit  communications  using  the  classes  of 
emission  referred  to  in  Nos  27  49  27  53. 


27  15-  (C)  The  arrangements  contemplated 
111  Nos.  27  12  and  27  14  should  be  made  un- 
der  the   Articles  of   the   Internatloncil   Tele- 


Band  lie  1 


2850  3025 

3400  35W 
4650  47')0 
5450  5480 
(regio'i  2) 
5480  5680 


Separa- 
tion kc  : 


Bi  :d  kc  s 


Separa- 
tion Kc/s 


652S-6685 

7 

8815-8965 

7 

10.005-10.100 

8 

11.275-11.400 

8 

13.260-13.360 

H 

17.900  17.970 

8 

cniiiaiunlcatlon  Convention  and  the  Radio 
Rec;\;!ations    entitled    "Special    Agreements' 

2.  FrcqucncLea  to  be  Allotted 

27  16:  the  list  of  frequencies  to  be  allot- 
ted in  the  bands  allocated  exclusively  to 
the  Aeronautical  Mobile  tRi  Service,  on  the 
basis  of  the  frequency  separation  provided 
for  under  No.  27  10.  will  be  fontid  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 


kcs 


2850  3025 


24  channels 


:861 
^868 
.'875 
?88? 
?88y 
<'896 
2903 
2910 
2917 
.-924 

:'93i ; 

?938 

.'945, 

2952 

29591 

.'966 

7973 

.'980 

298:' 

2994 
30O1 
3008 
3015 
i033  5(R)4(0R> 


3400  3500 


34W 

5411 
3418 
3425 
3432 
.439 
3446 
3453 
3460 
3467 
3471 
3481 
3488 
3495 
3499' 


15  channels 




4650-4700 

6SZ5-6G8S                   10  005-10100 

17  900-17  970 

4654 

6S2S** 

10009 

17  90ft 

4661 

SS33 

10  017 

17  917 

4668 

tS40 

10  025 

17  925 

4675 
46)17 

7  channels 

6547 
6SM 

10  033 
10041 

17  933 
17  941 

8  channels 

46» 
4iM 

6561 
6568 

10  049 
10  057 

12  channels 

17  949 
17  957 

6575 

10  065 

17  965] 

6S82 

10  073 

5450  5480 

6589 

10  081 

6596 
G603 

10  089 
23  channels         10  093*' 

R«twn2 

6610 

6617 

5(M| 

^^4  channels 

6624 

11275-11400 

6631 
6638 



54771 

6645 

11279) 

6652 
6659 

11287, 
11295 

5480  SUO 

6666 

6673 
6680 

11303 
11311 
11319 

MM 

11  327 

sm 

11  335 

5  channels 

S4SII 

8815  8965              11  343| 

5505 

11  351 

551? 

11359 

5SI9 

8819 

11367 

5526 

8826 

11375 

5S33 

8833 

11383 

5.540 

8840 

11391 

5547 

8847 

5554 

8854 

5561 

8861 

13  260  13  360 

5568 

8868 

5575 
558? 

28  channels 

8875 
8882 

13  264 

5589 

S5% 

8889 

8896 

22  channels           Wfgl 

5603 

8903 

13  288 

5610 

8910 

13  296 

5617 

8917 

13  304* 

5674 

(924 

13  312 

1 3  channels 

5631 

tsai 

13  320 

5638 

S93S 

13  328 

5645 

8945 

13  336 

5652 

89S2 

13  344 

5659 

S9S9 

13  352 

5666 

8963* 

13  356* 

5673 

5680  (R)  t  (OR) 

27  11  (o)  It  is  assumed  that  for  radiotele- 
phone emissions  the  modulating  trequencies 
will  be  limited  to  3000  cycles  per  second  and 
that  the  occupied  bandwidth  of  other  au- 
thorized emissions  wil!  not  exceed  that  of 
A3  emissions 

27  12:  ibi  The  u.se  of  channels,  as  derived 
from  the  above  table  (No  27  10 1 ,  for  the  var- 
ious classes  of  emissions  will  be  subject  to 
special  arrangements  hy  the  .idmini.strations 
concerned  in  order  'n  .,•.,. id  the  h.irmf'.il  in- 
terference which  may  result  from  the  s.mul- 
taneous  uie  of  the  same  channel  for  several 
classes  of  emission,  no  inherent  priority  be- 
ing given  to  anv  particular  cla-ss  of  emission 

27  13  (C)  It  is  recognized  that  two  or 
more  channels  can  be  derived  from  each  of 
the  channels  provided  under  this  frequency 
separation  plan 

27  14:  Id  I  The  grouping  of  adjacent  chan- 
nels derived  from  the  above  table  i  No  27  10 1 . 
to  permit  the  satisfaction  of  particui;ir  re- 
quirements win  be  subject  to  special  arrange- 
ment.s  bv  the  administrations  concerned 


•Available  tor  Al  emission  only 
••Available  lor  Al,  A3A,  A3H  and  A3J  emusions  only. 

3    Channels    common    to    iRi     and     (OR) 
Services 

27  17:  3  1  The  channels  common  to  the 
(Ri  and  (OR  I  Services,  centred  at  3023  5  and 
5680  kc  s  are  authorized  for  world-wide  use 
as  shown  m  Nos  27  ly6  and  27  201  Not- 
withstanding these  provisions,  the  frequency 
5680  kc  s  rr.av  al.so  be  used  at  aeronautical 
stations  f'.r  communlc:itlon  with  aircraft 
stations  wlien  other  frequencies  of  the  aero- 
nautical stations  are  either  unavailable  or 
unknown.  However  this  use  shall  be  re- 
stricted to  such  areas  and  conditions  that 
harmful  interference  cannot  be  caused  to 
other  authorized  operations  of  stations  in 
the  aeromobile  service 

27  18.  3  2  All  stations  using  3023  5  and 
5680  kc  s  for  search  .ind  rescue  purposes  and 
employing  single  sideband  i  SSB  i  shall  trans 


Organization  ( I  C  .A  O  )  co-ordinates  com- 
munications of  the  Aeronautical  Mobile  iR 
Service  with  international  air  opernti'ins  to: 
,1  large  part  of  the  world  and  this  Orgaiiiz.,- 
tion  should  be  consulted  In  appropriate 
cases,  particularly  in  the  operational  u.^e  .: 
tlie  trequencies  In  the  Plan. 
^  Adaptation  of  Allofnr'it  Procedure: 
27  21:  It  is  recognized  that  not  all  tlie 
-.h.iring  possibilities  have  been  exhausted  U- 
•'le  .Allotment  Plan  contained  In  this  Appen- 
di.x.  Therefore,  in  order  to  satisfy  partlcul.it 
f>perational  requirements  which  are  not  oth- 
erwise met  by  tins  .Mloimetu  Plan.  Adrnm- 
istr.'tlons  may  assign  frequencies  trom  the 
.loronautlcal  mobile  iR)  bands  in  area; 
other  than  those  to  which  they  are  aUotteC 
m  this  Plan  However,  the  use  of  the  fre- 
fuienrles  so  assigned  must  not  redtice  the 
mlt  a'carner   at  a  level  sufficient   to  permit      protection    to    the    same    frequencies    ^^   ine 


reception  on  a  double  sideband  (DSBi  re- 
relver  and  shall  be  able  to  receive  DSB  trans- 
missions 

27  ID  3  3  Subject  to  appropriate  co-ordi- 
nation, stations  of  the  .Aeronautical  Mobile 
(Ri  Service  using  the  common  (Ri  and  lORl 
channel  centred  a-  3023  5  kc  s  may  operate 
with  their  -arrler  frequency  ut  3023  kc  s 

27  20     4    The   Irrernatlonal  Civil  Avl.itlon 


.ire.is  where  they  are  allotted  by  the  Pl.ih 
below  that  determined  by  the  application  o: 
the  procedure  defined  in  Part  I.  Section  11  B 
of  thl.s  Appendix. 

27  22:  6.  When  necessary  to  sati.sfy  the 
needs  of  international  air  operations  Admih- 
Istrations  may  adapt  the  allotment  procedure 
f'lr  the  assignment  of  aeronautical  mobile 
iRi     frequencies,    which    assignments    sha'.. 
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then  be  the  subject  of  prior  agreement  be- 
tween Administrations  affected. 

27  23:  7.  Resort  to  the  co-ordination  de- 
scribed in  No.  27/20  shall  be  made  where  ap- 
propriate and  desirable  for  the  efficient  utili- 
zation of  the  frequencies  In  question. 

B.    INTERFERENCE  RANGE  CONTOtTRS 

1.  Definition  of  Contours: 

27  24:  1.1  The  transparencies  associated 
with  this  Appendix  show,  for  the  frequencies 
stated,  contours  which  Indicate  the  mini- 
mum acceptable  distance  separating  two 
aeronautical  stations  each  having  a  mean  ef- 
fective radiated  power  of  1.0  kW  (for  emis- 
sions such  as  Al,  Fl,  F2  and  unmodulated 
emissions  A3  and  A3H)  producing  a  protec- 
tion ratio  of  15  db  of  desired  signal  to  Inter- 
fering signal  on  the  same  frequency  at  an 
aircraft  operating  at  the  limit  of  the  service 
range  of  the  desired  aeronautical  station 
transmitter.  This  limit  Is  generally  assumed 
to  be  at  the  boundary  of  the  area  concerned, 
and  the  service  range  Is  not  Included  In  the 
contour. 

27  25:  1.2  Two  types  of  transparencies  are 
provided  for  use  respectively  with  the  Mer- 
cator  projection  world  maps  and  the 
Gnomonlc  projection  maps  for  the  polar 
areas  The  Mercator  projection  transparencies 
encompass  the  area  between  latitude  60* 
North  and  60*  South.  The  Gnomonlc  pro- 
jection transparencies  encompass  the  areas 
north  of  latitude  30°  North  and  south  of 
latitude  30°  South.  The  Mercator  projection 
overlap  the  Gnomonlc  projection  between 
latitudes  30*-60'  Nc«rth  and  SO'-eO"  South. 
This  overlap  Is  Intended  to  provide  continu- 


ity between  transparencies  of  the  two  pro- 
jections. 

2.  Type  0/  m.aps  used: 

27/26:  The  transparencies  mentioned  In 
Nos.  27/24  and  27/25,  can  be  used  only  on  a 
world  or  polar  map  of  the  projection  and 
scales  given  on  each  transparency  and  will 
not  be  suitable  for  use  on  any  other  projec- 
tion or  scale.  The  world  and  polar  maps  as- 
sociated with  this  Appendix,  depleting 
MWARA,  RDARA  and  VOLMET  areas,  are  to 
the  correct  scale  so  that  the  transparencies 
carrying  the  Interference  range  contours  can 
be  directly  used  on  these  maps.  The  auroral 
zones  are  marked  on  the  polar  maps. 

3.  Change  of  Scale  of  Projection: 
27/27:  3.1  Should  any  other  scale  or  pro- 
jection be  desired,  then  new  Interference 
range  contours  can  be  drawn  to  fit  the  new 
scales  or  projections,  by  using  the  co-ordi- 
nates given  In  the  tables  shown  below. 

27/28:  3.2  When  new  transparencies  are 
constructed,  the  Intersection  of  the  vertical 
line  of  symmetry.  I.e.,  the  meridian  of  longi- 
tude and  the  horizontal  line  of  latitude 
should  be  at  00*  latitude  for  the  00°  con- 
tour, 20°N  for  the  20*  contour,  40°N  for 
40°  contour,  etc. 

27/29:  3.3  The  co-ordinates  shown  in  the 
tables  under  Nos.  27/39-27/48  are  given  with 
reference  to  the  180*  meridian  taken  as  the 
axis  of  symmetry  for  the  construction  of  the 
contours. 

4.  Sharing  Conditions  between  Areas: 
27/30:  4.1     The    transparencies    are    con- 
structed on  the  basis  of  the  following  shar- 
ing conditions: 


Areas 


Bands  between: 

Mc/s 


Sharing  conditions 


27/31:  4.2  The  additional  'T>ay"  contours 
Included  for  3  Mc/s,  3.5  Mc/s  and  4.7  Mc/s 
are  for  determining  daylight  sharing  possi- 
bilities. 

5.  Method  of  Use: 

27  32:  5.1  Take  the  NWARA.  RDARA  or 
VOLMET  area  maps  associated  with  this  Ap- 
pendix and  select  the  transparency  for  the 
frequency  order  and  sharing  conditions 
under  consideration. 

27/33:  5.2  The  Gnomonlc  projections  are 
applicable  in  the  pwlar  areas  north  of  60° 
North  and  south  of  60*  South;  and  the 
Mercator  projections  are  applicable  between 
60°  North  and  60°  South. 

27,34:  5.3  Place  the  centre  of  the  trans- 
parency (i.e.,  the  Intersection  of  the  axis  of 
symmetry  and  the  latitude  line)  over  the 
boundary  of  the  area  or  at  the  location  of 
the  transmitter.  Note  the  latitude  of  this 
point  and  select  the  contour  corresponding 
to  this  latitude. 

27  35:  5.4  A  transmitter  located  at  any 
point  outside  the  contour  will  result  as  de- 
fined in  No.  27/24,  In  a  protection  ratio  of 
better  than  15  db. 

27/36:  5.5  A  transmitter  located  at  any 
point  inside  the  contour  will  restilt  In  a  pro- 
tection ratio  of  less  than  15  db.  However,  if 
the  transmitter  is  located  inside  the  contour 
but  the  propagation  path  traverses  an  au- 
roral zone.  It  Is  assumed  that  the  signal  at- 
tenuation within  this  zone  will  result  in  a 
protection  ratio  of  better  than  15  db. 

27 '37:  5.6  For  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
the  Mercator  projection  transparencies 
should  be  used  in  their  natural  poeltlon  as 
published,  but  for  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
the  transparencies  should  be  Inverted.  This 
point  should  be  carefully  observed  when 
following  the  boundaries  of  areas  which  in- 
volve the  transition  of  the  equator. 


MWARA  or  VOLMET 

area  to  MWARA  or 

VOLMET 

3 

-  6.6 

Night  propagation. 

27/38:   5.7  For 

either  the 

north 

or  south 

area. 

9 
13 

-11.3 
-18 

Day  propagation. 
Time  separation. 

polar 

areas 

the  Gnomonlc  projection  trans- 

Note: 

5.6  Mc/s 

and  5.6  Mc's  sharing  conditions 

are 

parency  should 

be   positioned  bo 

that 

the 

considered  to  be  the  same 

north-south  line 

(terminated  with 

an  arrow) 

M*ARA  or  VOLMET  area  to  RDARA 

-- 

3-5.6 

Night  propagation. 
Day  propagation. 
Time  separation. 

is  paraUel  to  the  meridian  of  longitude 

with 

13 

-18 

the  arrow  pointing  towards  the  pole. 

ROARA  to  ROARA.... 

3 

-4.7 

Night  propagation. 

6.  Data  for  tracing  interference 
27/39 :  3.0  &  3.5  Mc/s  day.  Data  f( 
700  km  Interference  contours. 

contours  .• 

5.6-11.3 
13    -18 

Day  propagation. 
Time  separation. 

JT  plo1 

tUng 

Latitude 

00 

3 

10 

0 

20° 

30" 

> 

40° 

50 

o 

60 

" 

7C 

" 

80 

' 

90' 

Long. 

Lat. 

Long. 

LaL 

Long. 

Lat. 

Long. 

Lat 

Long. 

Lat. 

Long. 

Lat. 

Long. 

Lat. 

Long. 

Lat. 

Long. 

LaL 

Long. 

Lat. 

Cooidinatesfor  plottln 

g  contours.    180,0 

6.3 

180.0 

16,3 

180,0 

26,3 

180.0 

36,3 

180,0 

46,3 

180,0 

56,3 

180.0 

66,3 

180,0 

76,3 

180,0 

86,3 

<') 

83,7 

178,9 

6,2 

178,9 

16,2 

178,8 

26,2 

178.6 

362 

178,4 

46.2 

178.0 

56.2 

177.3 

1)6,2 

175.4 

76,2 

163,9 

86,1 

7 

83,/ 

177,8 

5,9 

177,8 

15,9 

177,6 

25,9 

177,3 

35,9 

176,9 

45,9 

176.2 

55,9 

174,7 

65,8 

171.2 

75,8 

152,2 

85,4 

0) 

83,7 

176,8 

5,5 

176,7 

15,4 

176,5 

25,4 

176.1 

35.4 

175,5 

45.4 

174,5 

55,3 

172,5 

65,3 

167,7 

75,1 

145,2 

84,5 

(') 

83,7 

175,9 

4,8 

175,8 

14,8 

175  5 

24.8 

175,1 

34,7 

174.3 

44,7 

173,0 

54,6 

170,6 

64,5 

164,9 

74,3 

141,9 

83,4 

(') 

83,/ 

175,2 

4.0 

175,0 

14,0 

174,7 

24,0 

174  2 

33,9 

173,3 

43,9 

171,8 

53.8 

169,1 

63,6 

162,9 

73,4 

140,8 

82,4 

(') 

83./ 

174,5 

3,1 

174,4 

13,1 

174,1 

23,0 

173,5 

33,0 

172,5 

42,9 

171.0 

52.8 

168,1 

62,7 

161,8 

72,3 

141,3 

81,3 

(') 

83.7 

174,1 

2,2 

173,9 

12,1 

173,6 

22,0 

173,0 

32,0 

172,0 

41.9 

170.4 

51,8 

167,5 

61,6 

.61,3 

71.2 

142,8 

80,2 

0) 

83.7 

173,8 

1,1 

173,7 

11,0 

17.3:4 

21,0 

172,8 

30,9 

171,8 

40,8 

170.2 

50,7 

167,3 

60,5 

161,5 

70,1 

144,9 

79,2 

(■) 

83,7 

173,7 

0,0 

173,6 

9,9 

173,3 

19,9 

172,7 

29,8 

171,8 

39,7 

170,3 

49,6 

167,5 

59,4 

162,1 

69,1 

147,6 

78.2 

{'> 

83,/ 

173,8 

-l.I 

173.7 

8.8 

173,4 

18,8 

172,9 

28  7 

172,0 

38.6 

170,6 

48,5 

168,1 

58,3 

163,2 

68,0 

150,5 

77.3 

(') 

83,/ 

174.1 

-2,2 

174,0 

7,8 

173.8 

17  7 

173,3 

27  7 

172,5 

3/,b 

171.2 

47.5 

169,0 

5/.  4 

164,6 

67,1 

153,8 

76.5 

(') 

83,/ 

174,5 

-3.0 

174,5 

6.8 

174,3 

16,8 

173,9 

26,7 

173,2 

36,6 

172,1 

46,6 

170,1 

56,4 

166,4 

66,2 

157,3 

75,8 

',') 

83,7 

175,2 

-4.0 

175,2 

5,9 

175,0 

159 

174,6 

25  8 

174,1 

35.8 

173,1 

45./ 

171,4 

55,6 

168,3 

65.5 

160,8 

75,2 

'}) 

83,/ 

175,9 

-4,8 

175,9 

5,2 

175,8 

15,1 

175,5 

25  1 

175,1 

35.1 

174,3 

45.0 

172,9 

55,0 

170,4 

64.9 

164,6 

74.6 

J'> 

83,/ 

176,8 

-5,5 

176,8 

4,5 

176,8 

14,5 

176.5 

24,  b 

176,2 

34.5 

175,6 

44,5 

174.6 

54,4 

172,7 

64,4 

168,4 

74,2 

{') 

83,/ 

177,8 

-5,9 

177,8 

4.1 

177,8 

14,1 

177,6 

24,1 

177,4 

34.0 

177.0 

44,0 

176.3 

54,0 

175,1 

64,0 

172,2 

73,9 

<■) 

83,7 

178,9 

-6,2 

178,9 

3,8 

178,9 

13,8 

178,8 

23,8 

178,7 

33.8 

175.5 

43,8 

178.2 

53,8 

177,5 

63,8 

176,1 

73,8 

b 

83,/ 

180,0 

-6,3 

180,0 

3,7 

180,9 

13,7 

180,0 

23  7 

180,0 

33,7 

180.0 

43,/ 

180,0 

53,/ 

180,0 

63,7 

180,0 

73,7 

0) 

83./ 

'All  longitudes. 
27/40 :3.0  Mc/s  night.  Data  for  plotting  3600  km  interference  contoura 


Latitude 


00= 


10° 


20° 


30° 


40° 


50° 


60° 


70° 


80^ 


90° 


Coordinates  for  plottingcontours. 


Long. 

Lat. 

Long. 

LaL 

Long. 

Lat. 

Long. 

LaL 

Long. 

LaL 

Long. 

Lat. 

Long. 

Lat. 

Long. 

Lat. 

Long. 

Lat. 

Long. 

Lat. 

180.0 

31,5 

180,0 

41,5 

180,0 

51,5 

180,0 

61.5 

180.0 

71,5 

180,0 

81,5 

0. 

88,5 

0. 

78.5 

0. 

68.5 

(') 

58.5 

173,9 

31,0 

173,1 

40,9 

171,7 

50,8 

169,3 

60,7 

164.3 

70,4 

149,5 

79,7 

78.0 

84,7 

25.3 

77,7 

14.2 

68.3 

(') 

58.5 

168,2 

29,4 

166,7 

39,2 

164,2 

48,9 

160,1 

58,4 

152.1 

67,5 

133,9 

/5.6 

90.4 

79.7 

46,5 

75.7 

28.0 

67,7 

('/ 

58.5 

163.0 

26,9 

161,1 

36,4 

158.0 

45.8 

153,0 

54,9 

144.2 

63,5 

127,6 

10. 1 

97,5 

74,7 

62,9 

72,9 

41.3 

66.7 

(') 

58.5 

158,5 

23,6 

156,4 

32,8 

153,2 

41,9 

148,0 

50.6 

139.7 

58,/ 

125,7 

65.6 

103.3 

69,8 

75,9 

69,7 

53.8 

65.4 

CJ 

58,5 

154.9 

19,6 

152,9 

28,6 

149,8 

,37,4 

144,9 

45,8 

137.5 

53.6 

126.0 

60.3 

108,7 

65,0 

86.6 

66,4 

65,5 

63,9 

(') 

58,5 

152,0 

15.1 

150,3 

23.9 

147,6 

.37.5 

143.4 

40,7 

137.0 

48,4 

127.6 

55,2 

113.9 

60,3 

95,8 

62.9 

76,4 

62.3 

(') 

58,5 

150.1 

10,3 

148,7 

18.9 

146,4 

27,4 

142.9 

35,5 

137.6 

43.2 

129,9 

50.2 

118.9 

55.9 

104.1 

59,6 

86,7 

60.5 

(') 

58,5 

148.9 

5,2 

148.0 

13,7 

146,3 

22,1 

143,4 

30,3 

139.1 

38,1 

132,9 

45.4 

124.1 

51.6 

111.9 

56.3 

%,5 

58,8 

(') 

58,5 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Utituda 


00° 
Long.       Ut 


10° 
Long.       Lat. 


2V 


30° 


40° 


Long. 


Lat       Lon(.       LaL       Long.       Ut 


50°  60°  70°  80°  90° 

Lot.       Lat.       Long.       Lai       Long        Lat.      Long.      Lat.      Long.      LaL 


Coordinates  tor  plotting  coirours 


148,  S 

'.419 

:>;.  ; 

15^.  J 

1S4,9 
ISS,  5 

!&3.0 
168.2 
i?3,9 
ISO.  : 


0.0 


-.9. 

-26. 
-2S. 


-3:.Q 
'3:.  5 


148,1 
119.  J 
1M.6 
1  ^2.  9 

156,  u 

!64.  ; 
169,  1 
174,4 

18C.  3 


-6,3 

-10,5 
-14.2 

-17.3 
-19,6 
-21, 'J 

-2;.  5 


146.9 

148.3 
150.3 
153,1 
156,4 
160.3 
164,7 
169,6 
174,7 
180.0 


17.0 

11.9 

7,1 

2.6 

-1.4 

-4.8 

-7  7 

-9,8 

-11,1 

-11.5 


144,7 

146.7 
149,3 
152.5 
156.2 
160,3 
164,8 
169,7 
174,8 
180.0 


25.2 
20,9 
15.8 

11,5 
7,8 
4.6 
2,0 
0,1 
-1.1 
-1.5 


141.3 
144,1 
147.4 

151.1 
15i,  3 
159,8 
164,5 
169.5 
174,7 
180,0 


33.2 
28,6 
24.3 

20.4 
16,9 

14,0 

11,6 

9.9 

8.9 

8.5 


136.4 

140.2 
144,4 

148.8 

153,6 
158,5 
163.7 
169.1 
174.5 
180.0 


40.8 
36,5 
32.6 

29.0 
25,9 
23.3 
?!.? 
19.  7 
18.8 
18.5 


129.2 

134.5 
139,8 

14^3 
150,8 
156.5 
162,3 
168,1 
174,  1 
180,0 


47.6 

43,9 
40,5 
37,4 
34,8 
32,6 
30,8 
29,5 
28.8 
28.5 


119, 

126 
133 

139, 
146 
153 

;60 

166 
173 
180, 


53.2 

50,4 
47.7 

43.3 
41.6 
40.3 
39,3 
38,7 
38,5 


105. 

114. 
123, 

13;. 

140, 
148. 
156, 
164, 
17?, 
180. 


57.1 

55.5 

54,0 
52,6 
51.4 
'■('  4 
49,6 
49,0 
43  6 
48,5 


0) 

(') 
(') 
(■) 
(•) 

V) 

<') 
( ) 
() 

0) 


58,5 
=.8,  i 
58.5 
58.5 
58.5 
58.5 
58.5 
58.5 
58,5 
58.5 


I  All  longitudes. 
37/41:  3.5  Mc  s  night.  Data  for  plotting  4000  km  Interference  cuntours 


Latitude 


00° 

Lon,!        Lat 


10° 

Long.       Lat 


20°  30° 

Long       Lai       Long. 


Lat. 


40° 
Long.      Lat 


Lot 


50°  60°  70° 

Lat.      Long       Lat.      Long. 


80° 


90° 


Lat 


Long.      Lat       Long.      Lat 


CoordinatM  for  plotting  contours. 


180,0 

P2  8 
156,0 
16C,  0 
155,0 
IVj  9 
147,8 


145. 
144 
144 

144 
145. 
141 
150, 
155.0 
16-0.  0 
166.  1 
1 72.  i 
18C,  0 


36.0 

35,4 
33,5 

30,6 

26,8 

22  2 

17!l 

11.6 

5.9 

0,0 

-5.9 

-11,6 

-.7.  1 

-22,2 

-26.8 

-30.5 

-33.5 

-35.4 

-36,C 


180,0 
171.  7 
164,0 
157.5 
152,3 
148.4 
145.  7 
144,  1 
143.4 
143,6 
144,  S 
146.4 
149,  J 
152.4 
156.6 
161,6 
167,  ! 
173.5 
180,0 


46,0 

45.  3 
43.2 


39  9 
35,7 

30.8 
25,5 
19,8 
13,9 

8   . 

;,  3 

-3  3 
-8.5 
-13.4 
-17.6 
-21.2 
-23.8 
-25,4 
-26.0 


180. 

169. 

150. 

153. 

148. 

144  5 

142.  3 

14!    4 

141,1 

142,3 

143,9 

146.  3 

149.4 

153.1 

157.5 

162.5 

168.0 

173.9 

180,0 


56.0 

55,  1 
52  ' 
49  J 
44  4 
39.2 


-4,5 
-8.4 
-11.6 
-14,0 
-15.5 
-16.0 


180,0 

156,  1 
154  • 
146. b 
14.  5 
1 53.  7 
137.4 
13', 4 
138,3 
14i,',  0 
142  4 
145,4 
149.  . 
153.2 
157,8 
162,9 
168,4 
174,  1 
180.0 


66,0 

54  9 


y. 

52, 
4' 
41 
35. 
29. 
23, 


.2 

4 

.5 

,9 

18,4 

13.3 

8,6 

4,4 

0.8 

-2.1 

-4.2 

-5,6 

-6,0 


180. 

15" 

'42 

134 

.31 

129 

130, 

131, 

133,8 

136.5 

139.8 

143.6 

147,8 

152,4 

157,4 

162.  8 

168,3 

174,1 

180.0 


76.0 

74.5 
70.6 
65,5 
59.9 
54.  J 
48.2 
42. 
36. 
31. 
26. 
21. 
17, 
13.3 
10.1 
7  5 
5.6 
4.4 
4.0 


180,0 
126.9 

115.7 
113.9 
114.9 
117.1 
120,1 
123.5 
127.4 
131,5 
135,9 
140,7 
145.7 
150.9 
156.4 
162.  1 
168,0 
174,0 
180,0 


86.0 
82.7 
77,1 
71,  3 
65,4 
59,5 
54.0 
48,5 
43.3 
38,3 
33,7 
29,4 
2r  5 
22.1 
19,3 
1'  0 
15.3 
14.3 
14,0 


0 
46.5 
69,8 
83.0 
92,2 
99  7 
106.4 
112.6 


118,6 
124,5 
1 30.  4 
136,3 
142.3 
148.4 
154,6 
160  8 
167.2 
173,6 
180.0 


84.0 
81,9 
77.6 
72,8 
67,8 
62,8 
57  9 
53.2 
48,7 
44  5 
40,5 
36.9 
33,6 
30,8 
28,4 
26.5 
25,1 
24,3 
24,0 


0, 

20.9 
39,7 
55.5 
68.8 
80.1 


90. 
99,0 

107,3 
151,2 
122,8 
130.  1 
137,4 
144,5 
151.6 
158,7 
155.8 
172,9 
180,0 


74,0 

73,4 
71,6 
69,1 
66,1 
62,8 
59,4 
56.0 
52.7 
49.5 


46. 
43, 

41, 
39, 

37, 
35, 
34, 
34, 
34. 


0, 

13,4 

26.5 

39.2 

51,3 

62 

73 

84 

93 

103 

112 

121 

130 


64  0 
63,8 
63.2 
62,3 
61.0 
59,6 
58.0 
56.3 


138, 
147, 
155. 
163, 
171. 
180. 


54. 

52. 
51, 
49. 
48. 
47. 
45, 
45, 
44, 
44 
44. 


(') 
(') 

o 
(') 
(') 
(■) 
(■) 
o 
(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 
(>) 
(') 


54,0 

54.0 
54.0 
54,0 
54,0 
54,0 
54,0 
54,0 
54,2 
54,0 
54,0 
54,0 
54,0 
54,0 
54,0 
54.0 
54,0 
54,0 
54,0 


<  All  KMirtudes. 
27/43:  4.7  Mc/s  day.  Data  for  plotting  1200  km  Interference  contours 


00° 


10° 


20° 


30° 


40° 


50° 


60° 


70° 


80° 


90' 


Latitude 


Coordinates  for  plotting  contours 


Long 


ISC,  0 
178,  1 
175.3 
171.6 
173,0 
171.7 
170,6 
169,3 
169.4 
169,  2 
169,4 
169,8 

V\  7 
17i.O 
174,6 
176,3 
178,1 
180,0 


Lat 


Long 


Lat 


Long.   lat.   long.   lat   long.   lat  long.   Lat  long.   lat.  Long.   LaL   long.   lat.  long. 


Lat 


10,8 

10.5 

10.1 

9.3 

8.3 

5.9 

5.4 

3.7 

1,9 

0.0 

-1.9 

-3,7 

-5,4 

-5,9 

-8,3 

-9.3 

-10.1 

-10.6 

-10,3 


180.0 
178,0 
176,1 
174.  3 
172, 


171.4 


170. 
169,6 

159,1 
169,0 
169,3 

169.8 

170.6 
171  7 
173,  1 
174.5 
176.3 
178.  1 
180.0 


20.6 
2  .  1 
19.  3 
13.2 
16.3 


6.2 
4.5 

3,0 

!    7 

0.6 

-0.2 

-0.6 

-0.8 


180.0 
177,8 
17\3 
17  3,8 
172,2 
17  0,3 
159,  ' 
163,9 
158,6 
158.  5 
158.8 
159,4 
1'0.4 
1'1,5 
1'2.  9 
174.5 
1 76.  3 
178.1 
180.0 


30,8 

30.6 

30,1 

29,2 

28,1 

26.7 

25.1 

23,3 

21,5 

19.6 

17, 

16, 

14 


180.0 
177.5 
175,2 
173,1 
171,2 
169,7 
168.6 
167.9 
157,5 
167,6 
168.0 
158.7 
159,8 
171,0 
172.6 
174.3 
r6.  1 
178.0 
130.0 


40,8 
40,6 
40,1 
39,2 

38,0 
36,5 
34,9 
33.1 


29  4 

2  7.6 
25.8 
24.2 
22.8 
21.5 
20,5 
19  8 
13.  3 
19.2 


180.0 
177,1 
174.3 
171,8 
169.7 
168.  0 
166.8 
156,  1 
165.8 
156.0 
156.6 
157.5 
158.7 
170.2 
171.9 
173,8 
1'5.8 
177.9 
180.0 


50.8 

Mj.e 

50,0 
49,1 
47,8 
46,4 
44,7 
42,9 
41.0 
39.2 
37,3 
35.6 
34.0 
32.6 
31.4 
30.  5 
29.8 
29.3 
29.2 


180.0 
175,2 
172,5 
169,5 
167,0 
155,  1 
153.8 
163,2 
153.1 
163.5 
164,  3 
165.5 
167.0 
158.3 
170,3 
172,9 
1'5.  8 
177.6 
180.0 


60.8 
60.5 
60.0 
59.0 
57.6 
56,  1 
54,4 
52,5 
50.7 
48.8 
47,0 
45,3 
43.8 
42.5 
41,  3 
40.4 
39,7 
39.3 
39.2 


180,0 
174,4 
169,3 
155,0 
161,8 
l-)9,6 
158,4 
158,'. 
158,3 
159.1 
160.4 
162.  1 
164,2 
166,4 
158.9 
171.6 
174,3 
177,1 
180,0 


70,8 
70,5 
69,8 
68,  7 
67,3 
65.6 
53,8 
52,0 
60,  1 


49.7 


180,0 
168,7 
159,4 
152,9 
i49.  1 
147,2 
146,8 
147,1 
148,9 
150,8 
153.3 
156.0 
159.1 
162,3 
165.7 
159.  1 
172.7 
176.3 
180,0 


80,8 
80,5 
79.5 

78,  1 
76,4 

74  6 

7;',  8 

7'J,  9 
59,1 
67,4 
65.8 
64,3 
63.0 
61.9 
50,9 
50,2 
59,5 
59.3 
59.2 


0, 

71. 
87, 
96. 

103, 
1'09, 
115, 
121, 
126. 


89. 

88 
86 
84 

82 


132,3 


137. 

143, 

148. 

153, 

158. 

164, 

169, 

174,7 

180,0 


79 

78 

76 

75,3 

74.1 

73.0 

72,0 

71,2 

70,5 

69,9 

69,5 

69,3 


69.2 


(') 

(') 
(■) 
(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 
(I) 
(■) 
(') 
0) 

(1) 
(') 
(') 
(■) 
(•) 
(') 
(') 
(') 


79.2 
79.2 
79.: 
79,2 
79,2 
79,2 
79,2 
79.2 
79,2 
79,2 
79,2 
79,2 
79,2 
79,2 
79.2 
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I  All  longitudes. 
27/43:  4.7  Mc  8  night  &  10.0  Mc  's  day.  Data  Tor  plotttng  5500  fan  Intartanoce  contours 
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July  31,  1967  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

27/44:  5.6  Mc/s  day.  Data  for  plotting  1500  km  interference  contours. 
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27/45 :  5.6  &  6.6  Mc/s  night.  Data  for  plotting  6500  km  interference  contotirs. 
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27/46:  6.6  Mc/s  day.  Data  for  plotting  1900  km  Interference  contotirs. 
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171,5      - 

-4,9 

171,5 

5,0 

171,2 

14.9 

170,7 

24.8 

169,7 

34,6 

168.1 

44,5 

165.4 

54,2 

160,6 

63,8 

174,0 

-16,0 

174,2      - 

-6,1 

174,2 

3,9 

174,1 

13.8 

173,7 

23,7 

173,1 

33,7 

172,0 

43,6 

170,3 

53,5 

167,1 

63,3 

176,9 

-16.8 

177,1      - 

-6,8 

177,1 

3,1 

177,0 

13.1 

176,8 

23,1 

176,5 

33,1 

176,0 

43,1 

175,1 

53,0 

173,5 

63,0 

180.0 

-17,1 

180, 0      - 

-7,1 

180,0 

2,9 

180,0 

12,9 

180.0 

22,9 

180,0 

32,9 

180,0 

42,9 

180,0 

52,9 

180,0 

62,9 

Long.      Lat. 


(') 
(') 
0) 
(■) 
(') 
(') 
(') 
0) 
0) 

(') 
(') 
(') 

(') 
(') 

'^ 

(•) 
(') 


72,9 

72,9 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72, 

72, 

72, 

72, 

72, 

72,9 

72,9 

72,9 

72,9 

72,9 

72,9 

72,9 

72,9 


'All  longitudes. 
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OOP 


J0° 


20° 


Latitude 


Long.      Lat      UMf.      Lat      Lone      Lat 


30° 
Long.      Lat 


40* 


50" 


60° 


70° 


80° 


90' 


Long.      Lat      Long.     Lat.      Long.      Lat.     Long.      LaL      Long.      Lat.     Lang.     Lit. 


Coordinates  'or  plotting  contours.   180.  0 

166!  9 

161.2 
156.4 
152,5 
U9.5 
147.4 
146.2 
145.8 
146.2 
147,4 


149. 
152. 
156, 
161. 
166. 
173. 
180, 


34.2 

33.6 

31.9 

29.1 

25.5 

21.2 

16.3 

11.1 

5,5 

0,0 

-5,6 

-U.l 

-16.3 

-21.2 

-25.5 

-29.1 

-31,9 

-33.6 

-34.2 


180.0 
172,3 
165,1 
158,9 
154.0 
150.2 
147.6 
145.9 
145.2 
145.4 
146,3 
148.1 
150.6 
153.9 
157.9 
162.6 
168.0 
173.9 
180.0 


44,2 
43,5 

41,6 

38.  S 

34.6 

30.0 

24.9 

19,4 

13,9 

8.3 

2,7 

-2.6 

-7.7 

-12.3 

-'.6.3 

-19.6 

-22.1 

-23.7 

-24.2 


180,0 
170,6 
162.1 
155,3 
150.2 
146,6 
144.4 
143.4 
113.3 
144,1 
145.7 
147.9 
150,9 
154.5 
158.7 
163.4 
168,7 
174,2 
180.0 


54.2 
53.4 

51,2 

47,8 

43.4 

38.5 

33.2 

27.6 

22.0 

16.4 

11.0 

5.9 

1.1 

-3.2 

-7,0 

-10.1 

-12.3 

-13.7 

-14,2 


180, 
167. 

157. 

149. 

144. 

141. 

139.8 

139.6 

140.3 

141.9 

144.1 

147.0 

150.4 

154.4 

158,8 

163,7 

168.9 

174,4 

180.0 


64.2 

63,2 

60.6 

56.6 

51  9 

46.6 

41.1 

35.5 

29.9 

24,4 

19.2 

14.3 

9.8 

5.8 

2.3 

-0,5 

-2,5 

-3  8 

-4.2 


180,0 

160,6 
146.8 
138.8 
134.6 
133.0 
132.9 
134.0 
135.9 
138.4 
141,5 
145.1 
149.1 
153,6 
158.4 
163.5 
168.8 
174,4 
180.0 


74.? 

72.9 
69.4 
64.8 
59.5 
53.9 


22.6 

18.4 

14.8 

11.6 

9,1 

7.3 

6.2 

i.i 


180,0 

137,8 
123.5 
119.5 
119.2 
120,6 
123.0 
126.0 
129.5 
133.4 
137.6 
142.1 
146.9 
152.0 
157.2 
162,7 
168,4 
174,2 
180.0 


84.2 

81.6 
76,7 
71,2 
65,6 
60,0 
54.5 
49.2 
44.1 
39.3 
34,8 
30.7 
26.9 
23.7 
20.9 
18.7 
17.1 
16.1 
15.8 


0. 

56.0 
77.1 
88.4 
96.4 
103,2 
109,3 
115.1 
120.7 
126.3 
132.0 
137.7 
143.5 
149.3 
155,3 
161.4 
167.6 
173.3 
180.0 


85,8 
83,2 
78.6 
73,7 
68.7 
63.8 
59.0 
54.3 
49.9 
45.7 
41.9 
38,3 
35,2 
32.4 
30.1 
28,2 
26,9 
26,1 
25.8 


0. 

22.4 
42.0 
58.2 

71.4 
82.5 
92.9 
101.0 
109.1 
116,7 
124.1 
131,3 
138,3 
145,3 
152.3 
159.2 
166,1 
173,1 
180.0 


75.8 

75.1 
73,3 
70.7 
67.6 
64.3 
60.8 
57.5 
54.2 
51.0 
48,1 
45,4 
42.9 
40.8 
39.0 
37.6 
36.6 
36.0 
35,8 


0. 

13,7 
27,0 
39.9 
52.2 
63.8 
74.7 
85.1 
94.9 
104.3 


113. 

122, 

130. 

139, 

147. 

155. 

163.8 

171.9 

180,0 


65.8 
65.6 

65.0 
64.0 
62.8 
61.3 
59.7 
58.0 
56.2 
54.5 
52.9 
51.4 
50.0 
48.7 
47.7 
46.9 
46.3 
45.9 
45.8 


(') 

(') 
(■) 
(') 
V) 

(') 
() 
{') 
(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 

(•) 
(') 


55.8 
55.8 
55.8 

55.8 
55.8 
55.8 
55.8 
55,8 
55,8 
55,8 
55.8 
55.8 
55,5 
55  8 
55.8 
55  8 
55  3 
55  8 
55.8 


I  All  longitudes 
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0(7= 


10° 


3U- 


40° 


50° 


60" 


70° 


80° 


90« 
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Long.       Lat      Long.      Ut      Long.      Lat       Long.       Lat.      Long.      Lat      Long.     Lat.     Long.      Lat.      Long.      Lat.     Long.      Lat.      Long.     Lat 


Coordinates  for  plottinj 
contours 


110.0       54,0    180.0       64,0    180,0       74.0    180,0       84.0 


166.6 

154.8 
145.5 
138.5 
133.5 
130.0 
127.7 
126,4 
126.0 
126.4 
127,7 
130.0 
133.5 
138,5 
145.5 
154.8 
166.6 
180.0 


52,8 

49,5 

44.5 

38.3 

31.3 

23.9 

16.1 

8.1 

0.0 

-8.1 

-16.1 

-23.9 

-31.3 

-38.3 

-44.5 

-49.5 

-52,8 

-54.0 


162.3 
148.2 
138.5 
132.2 
128.2 
126.0 
124.9 
124.3 
125.5 
127.1 
129.5 
132.8 
137,2 
142,9 
150,0 
158.7 
163.9 
180.0 


62.5 
58.3 


153.3        71.8 


52, 

45 

37 

30. 

22 

.3 

5 

-2, 

-9, 
-17.2 
-24,2 
-30,5 
-36,0 
-40.3 
-43,0 
-44,0 


136.6 

127.7 


123. 

121. 

120. 

121. 

122. 

124. 

127. 

130.4 

■  34,6 

)39,  7 

145,8 

152,9 

161.2 

170.3 

180.0 


66. 

59. 

51 

43. 

35. 

27. 

19. 

11. 
4. 

-3. 
-10.3 
-16.7 
-22.4 
-27.2 
-30.9 
-33.2 
-34.0 


128.2 
115.0 
111,4 
111,0 
111,9 
113.6 
116.0 
118.8 
122.2 
126.0 
130.4 
135,4 
141,1 
147,6 
154,8 
162.7 
171.2 
180.0 


79,7 


72, 

64, 

58, 

48, 

40. 

32.2 

24.6 

17.  1 
9.9 
3.1 

-3.2 

-9.0 
-14.1 
-18.2 
-21.4 
-23.3 
-24.0 


66.2 

82.  1 
90,0 
95.7 
tOO.6 
105.2 
109.7 
114.3 
119.1 
124.2 
129,6 
135,4 
141,7 
148,5 
155,6 
163,6 
171.7 
180.0 


86.0 

81,2 

73,8 

66.  1 

58.5 

50.9 

43.4 

36.1 

29.0 

22.2 

15,7 

9.5 

3.9 

-1.2 

-5.6 

-9.1 

-11,8 

-13.4 

-14.0 


76.0 


31,1 
53.5 
68.6 
79.4 
88,1 
95.5 
102.3 
108.7 
115.0 
121.4 
127.8 
134,5 
141.4 
148,6 
156.1 
163.9 
171.0 
180.0 


74. 
69, 
54, 
58, 
51 
45, 
38, 
32.7 
26,3 
21.1 
15.8 
11.0 
6.7 
3.0 
-0.0 
-2.2 
-3.5 
-4.0 


19.5 

37.2 
52.3 
65.0 
75.8 
85.4 
94.1 
102.2 
110.0 
117.5 
125.1 
132,6 
140,2 
148,0 
155,8 
163.8 
171.9 
180.0 


66.0 

65.1 

62.8 

59.2 

55,0 

50.3 

45.3 

40.3 

35,4 

30,5 

26.0 

21.8 

17,9 

14,4 

11.5 

9.  1 

7,4 

6.4 

5.0 


14,4 
28,3 
41.5 
53,7 
65,1 
75,7 
85,6 
95.0 
104.0 
lil',7 
121.2 
129.7 
138.1 
146.4 
154.8 
163,2 
171,9 
180.0 


56,0 

55.6 
54.3 
52.4 
49.8 
46  9 
43.7 
40.3 
36.9 
33,5 
30.3 
27.2 
24.5 
22,0 
19.9 
18,2 
17.0 
16.3 
16.0 


46.0      (•)         36.0 


11.6 
23.2 
34.5 

45.7 
56.5 
67,1 
77.4 
87.4 
97.2 
106.8 
116.2 
125.5 
134.7 
;43.9 
152.9 
162.0 
171.0 
180.0 


45,8 
45,3 
44.5 
43  4 
42.0 
40.5 
38.3 
37.1 
35.4 
33.7 


32, 
30. 
29. 
28. 
27, 
26. 
26. 


26,0 


(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 
(■) 
(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 
0) 
(') 
(') 
(•) 
(') 
(') 


36.  D 
3d,'1 
36,0 
36,0 

36, :. 

36  " 
36,. 
36,0 
36.0 
36.; 
36,0 
36,0 
36,0 
36,-0 
36,-0 
36,0 
36,0 
36,0 


>  All  k)ngitudes. 


C.    CtASSES   or  EMI!iSInN    ^ND   POWER 

1.  Classes  of  emisucn 

27/49:  In  the  AerLinaa'.l -al  Mobile  -Ri 
Service  the  use  of  emissions  such  aa  those 
listed    below    is    permissible    provided    that 

such  use: 

compiles  with  the  provisions  of  N'os  2,    10 
27/16  and  Nos.  27  63  27  73  and: 

does  not  cause  harmful  mterferen'-e  to 
other  users  of  the  frequency, 

27/50:  1.1  Telephony — Amplitude  modula- 
tion: 

doubled  sideband,  i  A3  i 
single  sideband,  reduced  carrier,  ( A3A) . 
■ingle  sideband,  full  carrier,  (  A3Hi 
■Ingle  sideband,  suppressed  carrier,  (  A3J  » 
two  Independent  sidebands,  -  A3B) 
1.2  Telegraphy   lincludmg  automata  da'a 
transmissions ) . 

1.2.1  Amplitude  modulation 
telegraphy  without  the  use  of  a  modulat- 
ing audio  frequency  i  by  on-ott  keying  i ,  i  Al  i . 
telegraphy  by  the  on-o(T  keying  of  an  am- 
plitude-modulaUng  audio  frequency  or  audio 
Irequencles.  or  by  the  on-olT  keying  of  the 
modulated  emission  (  A2 ) , 

multichannel   voice   frequency   telegraphy, 
reduced  carrier  (A7A). 
voice   frequency   telegraphy, 
full  carrier  (  A7H  i , 

voice   frequency   telegraphy, 

■Ingle  Bldeband,  suppressed  carrier  (A7Ji 
27/52:    1.2.2  Frequency  modulation: 
telegraphy  by  frequency  shift  keying  with- 
out the  use  of  a  modulating  audio  frequency, 
one  or  two  frequencies  being  emitted  at  any 
InsUnt  (Fl). 

telegraphy  by  the  on-ofT  keying  of  a  fre- 
quency modulating  audio  frequency  or  by  the 
on -off  keying  of  a  frequency-modulated  emls- 
■lon  (P2). 


27  53:  13  Facsimile,  with  modulation  of 
the  main  carrier  either  directly  or  by  a  fre- 
quenry-mrxlulated  sub-carrler   i4Ai 

2    Pouer 

27  54:  2  1  Unless  otherwise  specified  In 
Part  II  of  this  Appendix,  the  peak  envelope 


p<-)wers  supplied  to  the  antenna  transmission 
line  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  values 
Indicated  In  the  table  below;  the  correspond- 
mi;  peak  effective  radiated  powers  being  as- 
sumed to  be  equal  to  two-thirds  of  these 
values: 


Class  of  enimion 

Stations 

Maiimu 

m  peak  envelope  power 

Al 

Fl 

F2 

Aeronautical  stations 
Aircraft  stations 

1.5    kW 
75    W 

A3                       A3H 

(100  percent  modulated) 

Aeronautical  stations 
Aircraft  station* 

6    kW 
300    W 

Ottier  emissions  such  3^' 
A2              AU              AlB 
A4              A7A              A;h 

A3J 
A7J 

Aeronautical  stations 
Aircialt  stations 

6    kW 
300    W 

Single  sideband, 
multichannel 

■Ingle  sideband, 
multichannel 


27/55:  2  2  It  Is  assumed  that  the  maxi- 
mum peak  envelope  powers  specified  above 
for  aeronautical  stations  will  produce  the 
mean  effective  radiated  power  of  1  kW  (for 
emissions  such  as  Al,  Fl,  P3  and  unmodu- 
lated A3  and  A3H  emissions)  used  as  a  basis 
for  the  interference  range  contours, 

27/56;  2.3  In  order  to  provide  satisfactory 
communication  with  aircraft,  aeronautical 
stations  serving  MWARAs  or  VOLMET  areas 
may  exceed  the  power  limits  specified  in  No, 
27  54.  In  each  such  case,  the  administration 
having  Jurisdiction  over  the  aeronautical  sta- 
tion shall  ensure : 

27,57:  10)  that  when  there  Is  any  possibil- 
ity of  harmful  Interference  co-ordination  Is 
effected  with  the  administrations  concerned; 
27  58:  <t)i  that  harmful  Interference  is 
not  caused  to  stations  U8ln»;  frequencies  In 
accordance  with  the  applicable  provisions  of 
the  Allotment  Plan; 

27  59:  to  that  In  other  MWARAs, 
RDARAs  or  VOLMET  areas  allotted  the  same 


frequencies,  the  specified  protection  ratios 
within  the  boundaries  of  those  areas  shall  be 
maintained; 

27/60:  id)  that  the  directional  character- 
istics of  the  antenna  are  such  as  to  minimize 
radiation  in  unnecessary  directions,  particu- 
larly towards  other  MWARAs.  RDARAs  or 
VOLMET  areas  which  have  been  allotted  the 
saxne  frequencies; 

27/61:  (e)  that,  In  accordance  with  the 
Radio  Regulations,  all  details  of  the  asslgn- 
ment(s) ,  Including  the  transmitting  antenns 
characteristics  shall  be  notified  to  the 
IJ».R.B. 

27/62:  2  4  It  Is  recognized  that  the  power 
employed  by  aircraft  transmitters  may.  m 
practice,  exceed  the  limits  specified  in  No 
27/64.  However,  the  use  of  such  Increased 
power  shall  not  cause  harmful  interference 
to  stations  using  frequencies  In  accordance 
with  the  technical  principles  on  which  the 
Allotment  Plan  Is  based. 
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3.  Technical  provisions  relating  to  the  use 
of  single  sideband  emissions: 
27  63:   3.1  Definitions  of  carrier  modes: 


Carrier  mode 


Full  carrier  (A3H) 

Reduced  earner  (A3A) 

Suppressed  earner  (A3J). 


Level  N  (db)  of  the  carrier 

with  respect  to  peak 

envelope  power 


0>N>-6 

-6>N>-26 
-26>N 


27,-64:  3.2  Mode.'f  of  operation:  A  trans- 
mitter equlpp)ed  only  for  single  sideband  op- 
eration and  op>eratlng  In  an  environment  in- 
cluding double  sideband  stations  shall  be 
capable  of  operation  In  at  least  both  of  the 
following  modes; 

full  carrier  mode  ( ASH  I , 

suppressed  carrier  mode  (A3J) . 

33  Tolerance  for  levels  of  SSB  emission 
out.iide  the  neces.'iary  bandwidth : 

27  65:  3,3.1  In  a  single  sideband  A3H. 
ASA  or  A3J  transmission,  the  mean  power  of 
any  emission  supplied  to  the  antenna  trans- 
mission line  of  an  aeronautical  or  aircraft 
station  on  any  discrete  frequency,  shall  be 
less  than  the  mean  power  (P^)  of  the  trans- 
mitter In  accordance  with  the  following 
table: 

27/66:  3.3.2. 


Frequency  separation  .^ 
Irom  the  assigned  Irequency 
kc  s 


Minimum  attenuation 

belo*  mean  power  (Pu.) 

db 


2<A<  6 
6<A<10 

10<A 


25 

35 
I  Aircraft  stations.  40 
Aeronautical  stations: 
I    43+10  log"  Pio-watts) 


3,4  Channel  utilization: 

27  67:  3.4,1  A  station  using  single  sideband 
emissions  shall  be  considered  to  be  operating 
In  accordance  with  the  Allotment  Flan  if  the 
necessary  bandwidth  Is  confined  within 
either  the  upjjer  or  the  lower  half  of  the 
channel  provided  for  double  sideband  emis- 
sions. 

27  68:  3.4  2  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
No,  27  12,  and  to  the  following  conditions,  a 
station  using  single  sideband  emissions  may 
operate  either  In  the  upper  half  or  in  the 
lower  half  of  a  double  sideband  channel 
designated  by  its  centre  frequency  In  the  Al- 
lotment Plan: 

27  69  (a)  when  operating  In  the  upper  half 
of  the  channel,  the  station  shall  use  upper 
sideband  emissions  with  the  carrier  at  the 
channel  centre  frequency  listed  in  the  Al- 
lotment Plan; 

27  70:  (b)  equipment  capable  of  operating 
only  on  Integral  multiples  of  1  kc/s  shall  be 
restricted  to  the  upp>er  halves  of  the  channels 
listed  in  the  Allotment  Plan,  when  operated 
In  channels  having  a  width  of  7  kc  s; 

27  71:  (c)  when  operating  in  the  lower 
half  of  the  channel,  the  station  shall  tise 
upper  sideband  emissions  with  the  carrier 
at  the  following  value  below  the  channel 
centre  frequency  listed  In  the  Allotment 
Plan: 


Band 


Carrier  (reference)  frequency 
relative  to  centre  frequency 
of  channel 


^3,4.  5,  6,and  8  Mc's 
10,11,  13,  and  17  Mcs 


3500  c  s  below. 
4000  c  s  below. 


4.  Assigned  frequencies: 

Tl  12:  4,1  The  assigned  frequency  for  sin- 
gle sideband  radio-telephone  emissions  shall 
^  at  a  value  1500  cycles  above  the  carrier 
'reference)  frequency. 

27  73:  4,2  Stations  employing  double  side- 
band emissions  (A3)   shall  operate  with  as- 


signed frequencies  at  the  values  listed  in  the 
Allotment  Plan. 

Part  II.  Plan  fob  the  Allotment  op  Fre- 
quencies    FOB     THE     AEBONAtJTICAL     MOBILE 

(R)    Service  in  the  Exclusive  Bands  Be- 
tween 2850  and  17  970  KC/s 
Section  I.  Description  of  the  boundaries  of 

the    MWARA.    RDABA,    sub-RDARA    and 

VOLMET  areas 

27/  74:  1.  The  boundary  descriptions  which 
follow  delineate  the  areas  to  which  frequen- 
cies are  allotted  under  the  Frequency  Allot- 
ment Plan. 

27/75:  2.  These  areas  are  shown  graphi- 
cally on  the  maps  associated  with  this  Ap- 
pendix. If  there  is  any  difference  between 
the  areas  as  shown  on  the  maps  and  as  de- 
scribed, the  written  description  Is  to  be  con- 
sidered correct. 

27/76:  3.  The  mention  of  the  name  of  a 
country  or  of  a  territory  In  the  descriptions 
or  on  the  maps,  and  the  tracing  of  borders 
on  the  maps,  do  not  Imply,  on  the  part  of 
the  I.T.U.,  any  position  with  respect  to  the 
political  status  of  such  a  country  or  terri- 
tory, or  official  recognition  of  these  borders. 

27/77:  4.  In  the  description  of  the  Major 
World  Air  Route  Areas  (MWARAs)  all  lines 
between  points  not  otherwise  specified  are 
defined  as  great  circles. 

27/78:  In  the  description  of  the  Regional 
and  Domestic  Air  Route  Areas  (RDARAs) 
and  Sub-Areas  all  lines  between  points  not 
otherwise  specified  are  defined  as  straight 
lines  on  a  Mercator  Projection  map. 

27  79:   In  the  description  of  the  VOLMET 
areas  all  lines  between  points  are  defined  as 
great  circles. 
article  1.  description  op  the  boundaries  of 

the      major      world      air      route      areas 

(MWARAS) 

27/80;  Major  World  Air  Route  Area — 
CARIBBEAN  (MWARA-CAR) 

From  the  point  20°N  120°W  through  the 
points  35°N  120°W,  35*N  SS-W.  43''N  74°W. 
40°N  60  W.  00'  48''W.  00°  80°W,  to  the  point 
20°N  120°W. 

27/81 :  (iVofe:  Only  one  family  of  frequen- 
cies allotted  to  this  area  Is  available  for  ex- 
tension to  the  mld-polnt  of  the  air  route  be- 
tween Mexico  City  and  Tahiti.) 

27/82:  Major  World  Air  Route  Area— 
CENTRAL    EAST    PACIFIC    (MWRAR-CEP) 

Prom  the  point  50°N  122 'W  through  the 
points  38°N.  120'W,  32''N  117*W,  20°S  145°W, 
20"S  152''W,  22°N  159°W,  to  the  point  50°N 
122°W. 

27/83:  Major  World  Air  Route  Area — 
CENTRAL  WEST  PACIFIC   (MWARA-CWP) 

From  the  point  17'N  155°W  through  the 
polnte  lO'N  160'E,  10°N  117'E,  23''N  114*E, 
40°N  117'E,  25°N  ISS'W.  to  the  point  17°N 
155''W. 

27/84:  Major  World  Air  Route  Area — 
EUROPE  (MWARA-EU) 

From  the  point  33*N  12'W  through  the 
points  54°N  12°W,  70°N  00°,  74°N  40°E,  40°N 
40°E,  40°N  36°E.  29°N  35°30'E,  32°N  13°E.  to 
the  point  33=N  12°W. 

27/85:  Afa^or  World  Air  Route  Area— FAR 
EAST  (MWARA-FE) 

From  the  point  24  °N  88  "E  through  the 
points  35°N  132°E,  37°N  143°E,  35''N  143°E. 
10°N  126°E,  07°S  106°E,  to  the  point  24'N 
88°E. 

27/86:  Major  World  Air  Route  Area  MID- 
DLE EAST  (MWARA-ME) 

From  the  point  50°N  80°E  through  the 
points  31°N  80°E,  29''N  85°E,  08°N  75''E.  22°N 
56  E.  16°N  42°E.  30°N  30°E.  51°N  30°E,  57°N 
37°E,  to  the  point  50°N  80°E. 

27/87:  Major  World  Air  Route  Area — 
NORTH  ATLANTIC   (MWARA-NA) 

Prom  the  North  Pole  through  the  points 
49°N  100°W,  49°N  74°W,  39°N  78°W.  18°N 
66°W,  05°N  55°W.  16°N  26'W,  32°N  08°W, 
44°N  02''E.  60°N  20°E,  to  the  North  Pole. 

27  88:  Note:  In  order  to  clarify  the  fre- 
quency allotments  In  this  MWARA,  the  area 
has   been  divided  Into  three   sectors   desig- 


nated NA-l,  NA  2  and  NA-3  for  purposes  of 
reference.  A  description  of  the  NA-l,  NA-2 
and  NA-3  sectors  is  given  below. 

27  89:  Sector— NORTH  ATLANTlC-l  ( NA- 
1) 

From  the  point  49  N  74 'W  through  the 
points  49  =  N  100  W.  to  the  North  Pole,  to 
60°N  20  =  E,  68  N  20'W.  to  the  point  49°N 
74'W. 

27  90  Note:  Only  one  family  of  frequencies, 
which  is  allotted  to  MWARA-NA  and  noted 
In  the  Frequency  Allotment  Plan  as  iN.^-l). 
is  available  for  use  in  this  sector. 

27  91  Sector— NORTH  ATLANTlC-2  (NA- 
2) 

From  the  point  39-N  78°W  through  the 
points  49'N  74-W,  68  N  20'W.  60'N  20-E. 
44°N  02'E,  35"N  26'W,  to  the  point  39"N 
78''W. 

27  92:  Sector— NORTH  ATLANTIC-3  (NA- 
3) 

From  the  point  39°N  78°W  through  the 
points  35'N  26°W.  44°N  02''E,  32°N  08°W, 
16°N  26°W,  05°N  SS^W,  18°N  66°W,  to  the 
point  39'N  78°W. 

27/93:  Note:  Only  one  family  of  frequen- 
cies, which  is  allotted  to  MWARA-NA  and 
noted  in  the  Frequency  Allotment  Plan  as 
(NA-3)    Is  available  for  use  in  tills  sector. 

27  94:  Major  World  Air  Route  Area — 
NORTH  PACIFIC   (MWARA-NP) 

From  the  point  50°N  166°E  through  the 
points  75°N  150°W,  75°N  90°W.  55  N  110°W, 
46°N  122'W,  50°N  170°W.  33°N  138'E,  52''N 
132'E,  to  the  point  50  =  N  166'E. 

27  95:  Major  World  Air  Route  Area — 
NORTH-SOUTH        AFRICA-1  (MWARA- 

NSA-1 ) 

Prom  the  point  05°N  03°W  through  the 
points  37°N  03''W.  37°N  14°E.  00°  28°E. 
ll'S  28°E,  20°S  35*E,  31°S  35''E,  31°S  17°E, 
to  the  point  05''N  03°W. 

27/96:  Major  World  Air  Route  Area — 
NORTH-SOUTH  AFRICA-2  (MWARA- 
NSA-2 ) 

From  the  point  00°  24  °E  through  the  points 
370N  070E,  37<'N  36°E,  30''N  35°E.  10-N  52°E. 
22°S  eO-E,  3Q0B  34°E,  30''S  24°E,  to  the  point 
00°  24  =  E. 

27/97  Note:  Only  one  family  of  frequencies 
allotted  to  this  area  is  available  for  extension 
through  Cocos  Islands  to  Western  Australia. 

27/98  Major  World  Air  Route  Area — 
SOUTH  ATLANTIC  (MWARA-SA) 

Prom  the  point  40°N  03''W  through  the 
points  05°N  03°W,  20°S  20°W,  22°30'S,  42°W. 
15'S  SO-W,  00°  38°W,  40°N  15°W,  to  the  point 
40°N03°W. 

27/99  Note:  Only  one  family  of  frequencies 
allotted  to  this  area  is  available  for  extension 
to  Buenos  Aires. 

27/100  Major  World  Air  Route  Area — 
SOUTH  AMERICA-1  ( MWARA-SAM-1 ) 

Prom  the  point  36  "S  73  °W  through  the 
points  00°  93'W,  15°N  103°W.  15°N  75*  W, 
05°N  75°W.  20°S  50°W,  36°S  52°W.  to  the 
point  36° S  73 °W. 

27/101  Major  World  Air  Route  Area — 
SOUTH  AMERICA-2  (MWARA-SAM-2) 

Prom  the  point  34°S  74°W  through  the 
points  24°S  60»W,  02°N  79°W,  15°N  83°W. 
15'N  60°W,  10°N  60°W.  05°S  30°W,  36'S 
52°W,  to  the  point  34°S  74°W. 

27/102  Major  World  Air  Route  Area — 
SOUTH  EAST  ASIA   (MWARA-SEA) 

Prom  the  point  29°N  85°E  through  the 
points  15°N  105°E,  00°  135°E,  00°  168°E. 
35°S  150»E,  35°S  116°E,  08°N  75°E,  to  the 
point  29°N  85°E. 

27/103  Major  World  Air  Route  Area — 
SOUTH  PACIFIC  (MWARA-SP) 

Prom  the  point  22  °N  158°W  through  the 
points  22°N  156°W,  00°  120°W.  40°S  120°W, 
50°S  170°W,  50°S  145°E,  38°S  146°E.  00" 
167°E,  00°  175°W.  to  the  point  22°N  158°W. 

ARTICLE  2.  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BOUNDARIES  OF 
THE  REGIONAL  AND  DOMESTIC  AIR  ROUTE  AREAS 
(RDARAS) 

27/104:  Regional  and  Domestic  Air  Route 
Area-1  (RDARA-I). 
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rrom  the  North  Pole  along  the  15 'W 
Meridian  to  the  point  72  N  15 'W,  then 
through  the  points  40'N  50'W,  30'N  39'W, 
30*N  10"W.  3rN  10  W,  to  the  point  Sl'N 
lO'E.  Then  along  the  Libya-Tunisia  border 
to  the  Mediterranean,  thence  along  the  coas: 
of  Ubya  and  the  U  A  R  to  Alexandria 
Thence  to  Cairo,  and  eastward  along  the 
Cairo  parallel  to  Intersect  the  40  E  meridian. 
and  north  along  the  40 'E  meridian  to  thp 
south  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  Thence  west 
along  the  Black  Sea  coast  of  Turkey  to  Inter- 
sect the  30°E  meridian,  then  along  the  30  E 
meridian  to  the  border  of  Roumanla  and  the 
U.S.SR  .  thence  along  the  border  between 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  following  countrte.? 
Roumanla.  Hungary.  Czechoslovakia  and 
Poland.  Thence  along  the  U  S  SJR.  Baltic  Sea 
coast,  to  the  border  between  Finland  and  the 
US.S-R.  Then  to  the  point  70 'N  32  E.  and 
along  the  32"E  meridian  to  the  North  Pole. 
27  105:   Sub-A'ea    lA 

From   the  point  e.5"N  26  W.   and   through 
the    points    40  N    50'W,    40  N    13°W.    60  N 
13°W.  60'N  26'W.  to  the  point  65'N  26'W. 
27/  106:   Sub-Area  IB. 

From  the  North  Pole  along  the  15 'W  me- 
ridian to  the  point  72  N  15 'W.  then  through 
the  polnta  66"N  26'W.  60'N  26'W,  60'N  13°W 
to  the  point  50'N  13'W;  thence  east  along  the 
territorial  waters  between  the  Channel  Is- 
lands and  French  co.istllne.  reaching  the  lat- 
ter at  the  meridian  03  W  Thence  following 
the  north-east  txjrder  of  Prance,  touching 
Belgium.  Luxembourg  and  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  Thence  along  the  border 
between  Switzerland  and  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Oennany.  and  along  the  border  be- 
tween the  latter  and  Austria  Thence  along 
the  border  between  (;>iechoslovakla  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  then  along  the 
line  between  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many and  EUL6tern  Germany  towards  the 
Baltic  Sea.  Then  west  along  the  coastline  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to  the 
border  between  the  latter  and  Denmark 
Along  this  border  to  the  North  Sea.  Thence 
along  the  55'N  parallel  to  a  point  55°N  04'E 
Thence  along  the  04 'E  meridian  to  the  North 
Pole. 

27   107:   sub-Area  IC 

From  the  North  Pa:e  along  the  meridian 
04'B  to  the  55'N  parallel.  Thence  east  along 
the  55*N  parallel  and  the  border  between 
Denmark  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many to  the  Baltic  Sea.  then  along  the  Baltic 
Sea  coast  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
to  the  line  between  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  and  Eastern  Germany.  Along  this 
line  touching  the  western  borders  of  Czecho- 
slovakia and  .\ustrla  to  the  Swiss  t)order 
Thence  eastward  along  the  s  >iithern  borders 
of  Austria  and  Hungary,  thence  along  the 
border  between  Hungary  and  Roumanla. 
thence  along  the  Ijorder  between  the  USSR 
and  the  following  countries:  Hungary. 
Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  Thence  to  the 
Baltic  Sea  along  the  USSR  Baltic  Sea  codit, 
tn  the  border  between  Finland  and  the 
USSR,  at  70'N  32  E.  then  along  the  32  E 
meridian  to  the  North  Pole. 
37/108:  Sub-Area  ID. 

From  the  Junction  of  the  borders  of  tiie 
U.S.S-R..  Hungary  and  Roum.inla.  westward 
along  the  8outh»rn  borders  uf  Hungary  and 
Austria  to  the  border  bPtween  Switzerland 
and  Italy,  and  the  border  between  France 
and  Italy  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  Thence 
to  43'N  lO'E  to  41'N  lOE  to  41'N  07'E. 
thence  along  the  07  "E  meridian  to  the  North 
African  coast.  Then  along  the  North  African 
coast  Including  Tunis.  Trlp<:)'.l  Benghazi,  to 
the  coastal  border  between  Libya  and  the 
n.AJi.  Thence  along  the  coast  to  Alexandria. 
then  to  Cairo,  and  along  the  Cairo  parallel 
to  the  40'E  meridian  North  along  the  40'E 
meridian  to  the  South  Coast  of  the  Black 
Sea.  Thence  west  along  the  Black  Sea  coast 
of  Turkey  to  Intersect  the  30 'E  meridian 
Along  the  30'E  meridian  to  the  border  of 
Roumanla    and    the    USSR,    thence    along 


this  border  to  the  Junction  of  the  borders  of 
the  USSR.  Hungary  and  Roumanla. 

27    109    Sub-Area  IE. 

From  the  point  50"N  13'W.  and  through 
the  points  40"  13  W.  40'N  50"W.  30'N  39"W. 
30'N  lO'W.  31"N  lO'W  to  the  point  31"N 
10  E  Then  along  the  Llbya-Tunl.=lan  border 
to  the  Mediterranean,  thence  along  the 
Tunisian  coast  to  intersect  the  lO'E  meridi- 
an Thence  to  the  point  43'N  10  E;  thence 
lo  the  border  between  Italy  and  France  and 
between  Italy  and  Switzerland.  Switzerland 
and  Austria,  Switzerland  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germ.iny,  aJid  between  France 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  France 
and  Luxembourg,  and  Prance  and  Belgium 
to  the  Channel  coast.  Thence  west  tlirough 
the  territorial  waters  between  the  Channel 
Islands  and  the  French  coast  to  the  point 
50'N  13'W 

27  110:  Regwnal  and  Domestic  Air  Route 
Area-2  tHDARA-2) 

From  the  North  Pole  along  the  32 'E  me- 
ridian to  the  70 'N  parallel.  Then  along  the 
horder  between  Finland  and  the  USSR,  to 
the  Baltic  coast,  .\long  the  territorial  waters 
of  the  USSR  Baltic  coast  to  the  border 
between  the  U.S.SR  and  Poland.  Thence 
along  the  border  between  the  U.SSR  and 
the  following  countries  Poland.  Czecho- 
slovakia. Hungary  and  Roumanla.  to  the 
Black  Sea  const  at  the  Intersection  of  the 
30*E  meridian.  Then  along  the  30'E  me- 
ridian to  the  Black  Sea  coast  of  Turkey 
Along  the  Black  Sea  coast  of  Turkey  to  the 
junction  of  the  borders  of  Turkey  and  the 
USSR  Thence  along  this  common  border 
and  the  Iran-US.SJt.  border  to  the  Ca.-^plan 
Sea.  Then  along  the  Iran  Caspian  Sea  coast 
:ind  the  southern  border  of  the  US  S  R  to 
the  intersection  of  the  Mongolla-Chlna- 
L' S  S  R  borders  at  approximately  49  N  88°E 
Then  along  the  88 'E  meridian  to  55 °N  Then 
along  the  55  N  parallel  to  60'E.  and  along 
the  60' E  meridian  to  the  North  Pole 

27    111-  Sub- Area  2A. 

From  the  North  Pole  along  the  32 'E  me- 
ridian to  70  N  Then  along  the  border  be- 
tween Finland  and  the  U  S  S  R  to  the  Baltic 
roast,  and  along  the  territorial  w.iters  of  the 
USSR  Baltic  coast  to  the  point  55°N  20"'E. 
and  thence  to  Moscow  Then  to  55°N  60*E, 
and  along  the  60 'E  meridian  to  the  North 
Pole. 

27   112     Sub-Area    2B 

From  the  point  55  N  88  E  and  through 
the  point  55'N  60'E  to  the  point  47  N  SS'-E. 
Thence  along  the  east  coa.st  of  the  Caspl.in 
Sea  to  the  Iranian  coast  Thence  eastward 
along  the  southern  border  of  the  USSR  to 
the  Intersection  of  the  Mongolla-Chlna- 
USSR  borders  at  approxim.itely  49^N 
88  E;  thence  along  the  88  E  meridian  to 
55'N 

27    113    Sub-A'ea  2C 

From  the  point  55  N  60  E.  to  Moscow,  to 
55  N  20  E  Thence  south  along  the  border 
between  the  U  S  S  R  and  Poland  Thence 
along  the  border  between  the  U  S.S  R  and 
the  following  countries  Poland.  Czecho- 
slovakl.i.  Hungary  and  Roumanla.  to  the 
Black  Sea  coapt  at  the  meridian  30  E  Along 
the  meridian  30  E  to  the  Blark  5>ea  coast 
of  Turkey  Along  this  coastline  to  the  Junc- 
tion of  the  borders  of  Turkey  and  the 
U  .S  S  R  Thence  along  this  common  border 
and  the  Iran-U  S  S  R  border  to  the  Caspian 
Sea.  then  along  the  south  coast  to  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  and  thence  north  along  the  East 
Caspian  Sea  coast  and  through  the  point 
47   N  53    E  to  55    N  60   E 

27  114  Recrional  and  Domestic  Air  Rorute 
A'ea-}   (RDARA-3t 

From  the  North  Pole  to  the  point  55-N 
60'E.  thence  along  the  55'N  parallel  to 
88  E  Then  along  the  88  E  meridian  to  the 
Intersection  of  the  MongoUa-Chlna-U  S  S  R. 
borders  at  approximately  49 'N  88  E  Then 
along  the  borders  between  Mongolia  and 
China,  and  USSR  and  China,  to  the  coast. 
Between    the    territorial    waters    of    USSR 


and  Japan  to  the  F>olnt  43^N  147-E  and 
through  the  point  50°N  164^E  to  65°N 
170-W.  Then  along  the  170»W  meridian  to 
the  North  Pole 

27   115    Sub-Area  3A. 

From  the  North  Pole  along  the  60  =  E  me- 
ridian to  55  =  N.  Then  along  the  55'N  parallel 
to  88  E  Then  through  the  point  60  N  88^E 
to  60  N  110  E.  and  along  the  110"E  meridian 
to  the  North  Pole. 

27   116:  Sub-Area  3B. 

Prom  the  North  Pole  along  the  HOE  me- 
ridian to  60  N  110  E.  and  through  the 
points  60  N  147--E.  43-N  147  E.  50»N  164  =  E. 
to  65  N  170  W.  Then  along  the  170° W  me- 
ridian to  the  North  Pole. 

27  117:  Sub-Area  3C. 

From  the  point  60-N  88°E  to  the  Inter- 
section of  Mongolla-Chlna-U.S  S.R.  borders 
at  approximately  49  N  88 ^E.  Along  the  bor- 
ders between  Mongolia  and  China,  and 
USSR  and  China,  to  the  coast.  Between 
the  territorial  w.iters  of  USSR,  and  Japan 
to  the  point  43-N  147  E.  Then  through  the 
point  60'N    147^E   to  the   point  60'N   88»E. 

27  118.  Regional  and  Domestic  i4ir  Route 
Area-4  (RDARA-4). 

From  the  point  SCN  sg'W,  and  througJi 
the  points  lO^N  20°W.  05°S  20'W,  to  the 
!X)lnt  OS'S  12-'E  Thence  along  the  northern 
border  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  the 
Congo.  bypasBlncr  Cablnda  Territory,  to  the 
border  between  the  Republic  of  the  Congo 
(  Brazzaville  I .  the  Central  African  Republic 
and  the  Republic  of  the  Sudan  Thence  north 
along  the  western  border  of  the  Sudan  Along 
the  western  border  of  the  XJ.A.R..  northwards 
to  the  Mediterranean  and  along  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Atlantic  coasts  of  North  Afri- 
ca to  the  point  30°N  lO'W  West  along  th* 
30"N  parallel  to  close  the  area  at  30'N  39*W. 

27   119:  Sub-Area  4A 

From  the  point  30°N  39' W  to  21  "N  31*W. 
Thence  to  Gao  and  to  Zlndor  From  Zlnder. 
along  the  northern  border  of  Nl(?eria.  to  a 
point  west  of  Fort-Lamy  Then  along  the 
Fort-Lamy  parallel  to  12*N  22'E.  Thence 
north  along  the  western  border  of  the  Sudan, 
and  along  the  we.stern  border  of  the  U.A.R 
to  the  Mediterranean.  Along  the  North  Afri- 
can Mediterranean  coast  and  Atlantic  coast 
to  a  point  30°N  lO'W  Thence  along  the  30*N 
parallel  to  close  the  sub-area  at  30*N  39*W. 

27   120:  Sub-Area  4B 

From  the  point  21 'N  31  °W  through  the 
polnU  lO'N  20*W,  05*3  20*W,  to  OS'S  12'B. 
Thence  along  the  southern  border  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  Congo  (Brazzaville)  and  the 
Central  African  Republic  to  the  Junction  be- 
tween the  Democratic  Republic  of  the  Con- 
go, the  Sudan  and  the  Central  African  Re- 
public Along  the  western  border  of  the  Su- 
dan to  the  point  12°N  22°E.  Thence  along 
the  Fort-Lamy  parallel  to  the  Nigerian  bor- 
der Then  west  along  this  border  to  Zlnder 
From  Zlnder  through  Gao  lo  close  the  sub- 
area  at21»N31'W 

27/121-  Regional  and  Domestic  Air  Route 
Area-5  (RDARA-5i 

From  the  point  41'N  40°E  to  the  point 
37'N  40'E  Then  along  the  border  between 
Turkey  and  the  Syrian  Arab  Republic  to  the 
Mediterranean  coast  Thence  to  the  common 
border  of  Libya  and  the  U  A  R  on  the  North 
African  const  excluding  Cyprus.  Southward 
along  the  western  border  of  the  U  A  R  .  and 
the  Sudan  to  the  tiorder  of  Kenya.  Thence 
east  along  the  northern  border  of  Kenya,  and 
then  south  alon«  the  border  between  Kenya 
and  SomalUand  to  the  East  African  coast  at 
02'S  41'E.  Then  through  the  point 
02°S  73°E  to  37-N  73°E  Then  east  along  the 
border  between  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan, 
and  west  along  the  southern  border  of  the 
USSR  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  Then  along  the 
northern  border  of  Iran  and  Turkey  to  close 
the  area  at  41'N40>E 
27    122    Sub-Area  54. 

Prom  the  point  37'N  40''E,  along  the  bor- 
der between  Turkey  and  the  Syrian  Arab  Re- 
public  to   the   Mediterranean   coast    Thence 
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to  the  common  border  of  Libya  and  the 
0.AJi.  on  the  North  African  coast,  excluding 
Cyprus.  Southward,  along  the  western  border 
of  the  U_A.R.  and  east  along  the  common 
border  of  the  U.A.R.  and  the  Sudan  to  24°N 
37°E.  Then  through  the  points  12°N  44*E, 
13'N  52°E,  to  the  point  26°N  52°E.  Thence 
along  the  border  between  Iran  and  Iraq,  and 
the  border  between  Iraq  and  Turkey  to  37°N 
40  °E. 

27/123:  Sub-Area  5B. 

From  the  point  41 'N  40°E  to  37°N  40''E. 
Thence  east  along  the  borders  between  Tur- 
key and  the  Syrian  Arab  Republic  and  Turkey 
and  Iraq,  and  along  the  border  between  Iraq 
and  Iran  to  the  point  SO-N  49'"E.  Thence  along 
the  middle  of  the  Persian  Gulf  through  the 
points  26'N  52°E  and  24''N  60°E,  to  Bombay. 
Then  to  37°N  73°E.  Then  east  along  the 
Afghanistan-Pakistan  border  and  west  along 
the  southern  border  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Then  along  the  northern  border 
of  Iran  and  Ttirkey  to  close  the  sub-area  at 
41°N  40°E. 

27  124:  Sub-Area  5C. 

From  the  point  26°N  52°E,  and  through 
the  points  13'N  52''E,  13°N  54''E,  02'S 
54'E.  02°S  73'E,  to  Bombay.  Then  to  24°N 
60°E.  Then  along  the  middle  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  26°N  52°E. 

27   125:  Sub-Area  5D. 

From  the  Junction  point  of  the  UA.R., 
Libya  and  the  Sudan  southward  along  the 
western  border  of  Sudan  to  the  border  of 
Kenya.  Thence  along  the  northern  border  of 
Kenya.  Then  south  along  the  border  between 
Kenya  and  SomaUland  to  the  east  African 
coast,  at  the  point  02''S  42*E.  Then  through 
the  points  02°S  54°E.  13°N  54'E.  13°N 
52'E  to  the  point  12'N  44°E.  Thence  north- 
west along  the  middle  of  the  Red  Sea  to  24°N 
37°E.  Thence  along  the  southern  border  of 
the  U.A.R.  to  close  the  sub-area. 

27  126:  Regional  and  Domestic  Air  Route 
Area-6  lRDARA-6). 

Prom  approximately  49'N  88°E,  along  the 
border  between  China  and  the  U.S.SJl.  and 
between  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan,  and  Iran 
and  Pakistan  to  the  point  23  °N  61  °E.  Thence 
to  Bomt>ay.  Then  along  the  73'E  meridian  to 
the  point  02  S  73'E.  and  through  the  points 
02'S  92°E,  lO'S  92°E.  lO'S  I41°E,  00° 
14rE.  00'  160°E.  03°30'N  160°E.  03°30'N 
170'W.  lO'N  170-W.  50°N  164°E,  to  the  point 
43'N  147°E.  Thence  west  between  the  terri- 
torial waters  of  Japtan  and  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
along  the  north-eastern  and  northern  border 
of  China  to  approximately  49 °N  88°E. 

27/127:    Sub-Area  6A. 

Prom  the  point  37°N  75°E.  along  the  border 
between  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan,  and  Iran 
and  Pakistan  to  the  point  23'N  61°E.  Thence 
to  Bombay.  From  Bombay  to  24°N  80°E. 
Thence  to  Calcutta.  Thence  along  the  coast 
of  Pakistan  and  Burma  to  reach  the  border 
between  Burma  and  Thailand.  North  along 
this  border  and  that  between  Burma  and 
Laos.  Thence  along  the  border  between  China 
and  Burma.  Thence  westward  along  the 
southern  border  of  China  to  the  point  37*N 
75 'E. 

27   128:  Sub-Area  6B. 

From  approximately  49'N  88°E,  along  the 
common  border  between  China  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  the  point  37°N  75'E.  Thence 
eastward  along  the  southern  border  of  China 
to  the  coast  of  the  South  China  Sea.  Thence 
along  the  south  territorial  waters  of  Hainan 
Island  to  the  point  20 °N  113°E.  and  through 
the  points  20''N  176'W,  50°N  164°E.  to  43'N 
147  E.  Thence  west  between  the  territorial 
waters  of  Japan  and  the  U.S.S.R.  and  then 
along  the  border  between  China  and  the 
U.S  S.R.  and  along  the  border  between  China 
and  Mongolia   to  approximately   49°N  Sa'E. 

27  129:  Sub-Area  6C. 

From  the  point  20''N  130'E  through  the 
point  04  N  130'E  to  04°N  IIB'E.  Thence 
along  the  southern  borders  of  Sabah  and 
Sarawak  to  the  coast  and  then  southward 
»Iong  the  west  coast  of  Borneo  to  the  llO'E 


meridian.  Thence  along  llO'E  meridian  to 
the  point  10°S  llO'E.  Thence  through  the 
points  10*8  141*E,  00°  141°E,  00°  160  E, 
OS'SO'N  160°E.  03°30'N  IVO'W.  10°N  170°W, 
20''N  176°W  to  20°N  130°E. 

27/130:  Sub-Area  6D. 

Prom  the  junction  of  the  borders  of  China, 
India  and  Burma,  south  along  the  India- 
Burma  and  Pakistan-Burma  borders  to  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  Along  the  coast  of  Burma  to 
its  southernmost  point.  Then  to  Weh  Island 
(off  the  north  coast  of  Sumatra).  Then  to 
the  point  02°S  92°E,  and  through  the  point 
10°S  92°E  to  10°S  110°E.  Then  northward 
along  the  110  °E  meridian,  and  thence  along 
the  boundary  of  Sub-Area  6C  through  the 
point  20°N  130°E  to  20°N  113°E.  Thence 
south  around  the  Island  of  Hainan,  and 
along  the  China-North  Vlet-Nam.  China- 
Laos  and  China-Burma  borders  to  close  the 
sub-area  at  the  Junction  of  the  borders  of 
China,  India  and  Burma. 

27/131:  Sub-Area  6E. 

Prom  the  point  20"'N  73°E,  and  through 
the  points  02°S  73°E,  02°S  92°E,  through 
Weh  Island  (off  the  north  coast  of  Sumatra) 
to  lO'N  97°E.  Thence  along  the  coasts  of 
Burma,  Pakistan  and  India  to  Calcutta. 
Then  through  the  points  24 °N  80 °E  to 
20 'N  73  °E. 

27/132:  Sub-Area  6F. 

Prom  the  Junction  of  the  Chlna-Indla- 
Burma  borders  north-east  to  the  100 °E  me- 
ridian. North  on  this  meridian  to  the  north- 
em  boundary  of  Sub- Area  6B.  Eastward 
along  this  boundary  to  147°E  thence  through 
the  points  20°N  130°E,  04 "^N  130°E.  Then  west 
along  the  boundary  of  Sub-Area  6D  to  the 
Junction  of  the  Chlna-Indla-Burma  borders. 

27/133:  Regional  and  Domestic  Air  Route 
Area-7   (RDARA-7). 

From  the  South  Pole  along  the  20 'W 
meridian  to  05°S.  Then  along  the  OS'S  paral- 
lel to  12°E.  Thence  along  the  northern  bor- 
der of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  the 
Congo,  Cablnda  Territory  being  Included  In 
this  Area,  along  the  border  between  Uganda 
and  Sudan,  and  between  Kenya  and  the 
following  countries:  Sudan,  Ethiopia  and 
Somalia  to  the  point  02°S  42*E.  Then  to  02°S 
60  °E,  and  along  the  60*E  meridian  to  the 
South  Pole. 

27/134:  Stib-ytreo  7 A. 

Prom  the  South  Pole  along  the  20  °W 
meridian  to  OS'S.  Then  through  the  points 
OS'S  10°E,  40'S  10°E,  to  40°S  60°E.  Then 
along  the  e0°E  meridian  to  the  South  Pole. 

27/135:  Sub-Area  7B. 

Prom  the  points  06°3  lO'E  to  OS'S  12°E. 
Thence  along  the  northern  border  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo,  Cablnda 
Territory  being  Included  In  this  Area,  to  the 
Junction  of  the  borders  of  Uganda,  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  the  Congo  and  Sudan. 
Thence  south  along  the  eastern  and  south- 
ern border  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
the  Congo,  Including  the  Kingdom  of  Bu- 
rundi and  the  Republic  of  Rwanda,  and 
along  the  eastern  and  southern  border  of 
Angola  to  the  coast  of  the  South  Atlantic. 
Then  to  the  point  17°S  10°E,  and  then  to 
close  the  sub-area  at  OS'S  10"E. 

27/136:  Sub-Area  7C. 

From  the  Junction  of  the  borders  of 
Uganda,  Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo 
and  Sudan  along  the  western  border  of 
Uganda  and  Tanzania,  and  then  along  the 
southern  border  of  Tanzania  to  the  coast. 
Thence  through  the  points  11°S  41  °E.  11°S 
60*E.  02'>8  eO'E.  to  02*8  41 'E.  Thence 
to  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  Then  north  along 
the  eastern  border  of  Kenya,  then  west  along 
the  northern  borders  of  Kenya  and  Uganda  to 
close  the  sub-area  at  the  Junction  of  the 
borders  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  the 
Congo,  Sudan  and  Uganda. 

27/137:   Sub- Area  7D. 

From  the  border  of  Tanzania  and  Mo- 
zambique on  Lake  Nyasa,  south  along  the 
west  border  of  Mozambique  to  the  African 
East  coast.  Then  through  the   points  27  °S 


33°E,   40°S   33'E,   40°3  60°E.    11°S   60°E,   to 
ll'S  41°E.  Thence  along  the  northern  border 
of  Mozambique  to  Lake  Nyasa. 
27/138:  Sub-Area  7  E. 

Prom  the  point  17°S  10°E  and  through 
the  points  40'S  lO'E,  40°S  33°E,  to  27°S 
33  "E.  Thence  along  the  west  border  of  Mo- 
zambique and  the  lower  part  of  the  western 
border  of  Tanzania  as  far  as  the  northern 
point  of  Lake  Nyasa.  Thence  along  the  bor- 
der between  Malawi  and  Tanzania  and  be- 
tween Zambia  and  Tanzania  and  along  the 
borders  between  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
the  Congo  and  Zambia,  Angola  and  Zam- 
bia, and  Angola  and  the  Territory  of  South- 
west Africa  to  the  coast  at  the  point  17'S 
lO-E 

27/ 139 :  Regional  and  Domestic  Air  Route 
Areas  (RDARA-6) . 

From  the  South  Pole  along  the  60°   me- 
ridian   to    02 °S.    Then    through    the    point 
02°S  92°E,    10°S  92°E   to   10°S   llO'E.  Then 
along  the  llO'E  meridian  to  the  South  Pole. 
27/140:  Sub- Area  8A. 

From  the  South  Pole  along  the  60 'E  me- 
ridian to  02 °S.  Then  through  the  points 
02'S  92°E,  10°S  92°E,  to  lO'S  llO'E.  Then 
along  the  llO'E  meridian  to  the  South  Pole. 
27/141:  Regional  and  Domestic  Air  Route 
Area-9  (RDARA-9). 

Prom  the  South  Pole  along  the  llO'E  me- 
ridian to  lO'S.  Then  through  the  points 
lO'S  141°E.  00°  141°E,  00°  160°E,  03°30'N 
160  E  to  03°30'N  120°W.  Then  along  the 
102°W  meridian  to  the  South  Pole. 
27/142:  Sub-Area  9A. 

From  the  point  10 °S  llO'E  to  the  South 
Pole.   Thence   along   the   139 'E   meridian   to 
24°S.  Then  through  the  points  24'S  131°E, 
10"S131'E  to  10°S  llO'E. 
27/143:  Sub- Area  9B. 

Prom  the  point  00'  141  °E  to  the  point 
lO'S  141'E  thence  to  lO'S  131°E,  24°S  131'E, 
24°S  139'E,  27°S  139  =  E,  27°S  170'W,  03°30'N 
170°W,  03°30'N  160°E,  00°  160°E  to  the 
point  00°  141  °E. 

27/144:  Sub- Area  9C. 

Prom  the  South  Pole  along  the  170°W  me- 
ridian to  03°30'N.  Then  through  the  point 
03°30'N    120°W    and    along   the    120'W   me- 
ridian to  the  South  Pole. 
27/146:  Sub-Area  9D. 

Prom  the  South  Pole  along  the  139°  me- 
ridian to  27°S.  Then  through  the  point  27'S 
170°W  and  along  the  170°W  meridian  to  the 
South  Pole. 

Regional  and  Domestic  Air  Route  Area-10 
(RDARA-10). 

27   146:  Sub-Area  lOA. 

From  the  point  50'N  164'E  to  66'N  169°W. 
Then  along  the  169°W  meridian  to  the  North 
Pole.  Then  along  the  130 °W  meridian  to 
57  °N.  Thence  through  the  points  S7°N 
150°W.  50°N  175°W,  to  close  the  sub-area 
at  50°N  164°E. 

27/147:  Sub-Area  lOB. 

Prom  the  point  67°N  140°W,  along  the 
140°W  meridian  to  the  North  Pole.  Then 
along  the  91°W  meridian  to  48°N.  Thence 
through  the  points  48°N  127°W.  57°N  139°W, 
to57°N  140°W. 

27/148:  Sub-Area  IOC. 

From  the  point  57°N  140°W,  and  through 
the   points    60°N    140'W,    60°N    91  °W,    48'N 
91  °W.    48'N    127°W.    57°N    139°W,    to    57°II 
140°W. 
27  149:  Sub- Area  lOD. 

Prom  the  point  48°N  98°W,  along  the  98"W 
meridian  to  the  North  Pole.  Then  along  tht 
45 'W  meridian  to  69  °N.  Then  through  the 
points  61'N  70'W,  4S'N  72  W,  41^N  81°W, 
41''N  88»W,  48°N  91<'W.  to  48°N  98°W. 
27' 150:  Sub-Area  lOE. 

From  the  point  45''N  74''W.  and  through 
the  point  61  =N  72  =  W  to  69°N  47°W.  Then 
along  the  47  "W  meridian  to  the  North  Pole. 
Then  along  the  15°W  meridian  to  72''N.  Then 
through  the  points  40°N  SO^W,  40=N  65°W 
to  close  the  sub-area  at  45°N  74''W. 

Regional  and  Domestic  Air  Route  Area-ti 
(RDARA-11)  » 
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27   151     Sub-Area  11 A 

Prom  the  point  29'N  180  =  ,  along  the  I.TU. 
boundary  between  Regions  2  and  3  to  50  N 
164°E.  Then  through  the  points  50  N  150 'W 
57°N  139  =W,  50- N  127  W,  33  N  127  W.  33  N 
153»W.  29  =  N  153  W,  to  close  the  sub-areii  at 
29»N  180'. 

27/152:    Sub-Area  IIB 

Prom  the  point  50  N  127  W  and  through 
the  points  33'N  127  W,  33  N  IIQ^W,  25'N 
98°W,  25°N  35  =  W.  40'N  50  W  40  -  N  65  W. 
46<'N  61'V/.  then  along  the  border  between 
the  United  States  and  Canaua  to  close  the 
sub-area  at  50^N  127  W 

27/163:  Regional  and  Dornestic  Air  Route 
Area-12   (RDARA-12)    Sub-Area   12A 

From  the  poinl  03  30  N  170  W  to  the  point 
10°N  170'W,  then  along  the  ITU  boundary 
between  Regions  2  and  3  to  29  N  180 -.  and 
thence  to  29^N  153  W,  03  30  N  153  =  W.  to 
close  the  sub-area  at  03  30  N  170  W. 
27   154:   Sub-Area  IJB 

Prom  the  point  03  30  N  153  W  to  33°N 
153°W,  through  the  p-jlnts  33  N  120  W,  17  N 
IIS'W,  14'N  93  =  W.  02  N  8fi  W,  02  N  93^W, 
OS'S  93»W,  05^3  120  W  03  30  N  120  W,  to 
close  the  sub-area  at  03  30  N  153  W. 
27   155:   Sub-Area  12C. 

Prom  the  point  33 'N   120   W.  through  the 

points  35'N  120    W,  32    N   104    W.  25  =  N  91  =W, 

23°N    83'W,    22'N    83   W.     13°N    90   W.    16  N 

lieoW.  to  close  the  sub-area  at  33   N  120  W. 

27   156:  Sub-A'ea  12D. 

Prom  the  point  20  N  91  W  and  through 
the  polnU  26 'N  91  W.  26  N  79  =  W.  27  N 
76.5° W.  26 'N  73' W.  17  N  58  W.  to  lO'N  58  W 
Then  through  Balboa.  Canal  Zone,  Swan 
Island,  and  Belize  to  close  the  sub-area  at 
20'N  91'W. 

27/167:  Sub-Area  12E. 

Prom  the  point  15 'N  95 ^W  and  through 
28"N  9a*W,  23'N  85'W,  19'N  85'W,  09'N 
77*W.  02*N  79'W.  Thence  to  01 'N  75'W 
along  the  eastern  and  southern  border  of 
Ecuador  to  the  point  04"S  81  "W.  and  from 
there  to  02°N  81"W  and  02'N  86'W,  14  =  N93" 
W  to  close  the  sub-area  at  15°N  95°W. 
27/158:  Sub-Area  12F. 
Prom  the  point  04°S  93  =  W.  and  through 
the  points  02°N  93'W.  and  02 'N  79*W,  to 
Balboa,  Canal  Zone  Then  to  13  =  N  77' W. 
and  through  the  points  IS-N  70  =  W,  08'N 
70°W,  06*N  67  W.  Ol'N  66*W  to  04°3  70'W. 
Then  along  the  border  between  Colombia 
and  Peru  to  the  Junction  of  the  borders  of 
Colombia,  Peru  and  Ek;uador.  Then  along  the 
border  between  Peru  and  Ek;uador  through 
04°S  81°W  to  close  the  sub-area  at  04^3 
93  "W. 

27/159:   Sub- Area  12G 
From  the  point  07 -N  73  °W. 
the    point    14'N    73'W,    14'N 
Sa-W.   Ol'N   68*W,   05"N   69   W, 
sub-area  at  07-N  73'W. 
27/160:   Sub-Area  12H. 
From  the  point  lO'S  70«W, 
the  points  05'N  70"  W.  05   N  eriO'W,  08'45N 
60*W.   08*N   58"W.    08*N    49''W,    02'N   47»W, 
10"8   47'W,    to   close    the   sub-area    at    ID'S 
70 'W. 

27/181:  Sub-Area  121. 

From  the  point  25°N  70'W.  through  the 
point  2S*N  aS^W  and  along  the  ITU.  bound- 
ary between  Regions  1  emd  2,  to  00"  20"W. 
Thence  through  the  points  00'  44  =  W,  08 ^N 
64'W,  08'N  58'W,  17*N  58'W,  to  close  the 
sub-area  at  25°N  70°W 

Regional  and  Domestic  Air  Route  Area-31 
(ROARA-13). 
27/162:   Sub- Area  13 A. 
From  the  point  OS'S  120' W  and  through 
the  points  06*8  93*W.  04'S  82"W,  19°S  81'W. 
57°S   Sl'W,    to    57'3    90"W.    Thence    to    the 
South   Pole   to   close    the   sab-area   at   05 "3 
120'W. 
27/163:  Sub-Area  13B. 

From  the  point  29°8  lll'W,  and  through 
the  Points  24*3  lll'W.  24'3  104'W.  29'3 
104»W,  to  close  the  sub-area  at  29'S  lll'W. 


and  through 
58'W.  01  N 
to  close  the 


and  through 


27   164     Sub- Area   13C 

From  the  point  15''50S  47"50W  and 
throug;i  the  pulnt^s  20  303  55'W.  22  35'S 
54  30  W.  and  along  the  border  of  Brazil  with 
Paraguay.  Bull-. U,  Peru.  Colombia.  Venezuela, 
British  Guiana.  Surinam  and  French 
Guiana  to  05  N  50  W.  Oo'N  48'30  W.  to 
close  the  sub-area  at  15  =  60'S  47'»50W 

27    ICS     Sub-Area  1  'D 

From  the  point  19  S  81  W.  and  through 
the  points  04  ri  82  W.  03  S  80  W,  and  along 
the  border  between  Peru  and  Ecuador  to 
00  75'W  I  hen  along  the  burder  between 
Peru.  Colombia  and  BVazU  to  1 1  3  69  30W. 
Thence  along  the  border  between  Bolivia 
and  Brazil  and  through  the  point  20M0S 
58  W.  continuing  along  the  border  between 
Paraguay  and  Brazil  to"  25 '50  3  54 '30  W  and 
thence  loUowlng  the  border  between  Para- 
guay and  Argentina  to  22 '30  3  62'30  W 
Tlien  along  the  border  between  Bolivia  and 
Argentina  and  through  the  point  23 'ri  67 'W 
along  the  border  between  Bolivia  and  Chile 
and  through  the  point  17'30'S  69  "30  W.  fol- 
lowing the  border  between  Peru  and  Chile 
to  close  the  sub-aret.  at   19 '3  81  °W. 

27   166     Sub-Arra   13E 

From  the  point  32'S  Sl'W  and  through 
the  point  19  S  81 'W.  continuing  along  the 
border  between  Chile,  Peru.  Bolivia  and 
.Argentina,  to  the  point  of  Intersection  with 
32  3  to  close  the  sub-area  at  32  S  81   W. 

27   167:    Sub-Area  13F 

From  the  point  57  3  81  W  and  through 
the  point  32  S  81  W  to  the  Intersection 
of  32  S  with  the  frontier  between  Chile  and 
Argentina,  and  through  the  points  52  S 
67  W,  57 '3  67 'W.  57'3  40'W  to  the  South 
Pole  to  close  the  sub-area  at  57 '3  81   W. 

27   168.    Sub-Area  13G 

From  the  point  36 'S  55  W  to  the  Inter- 
section of  32'S  with  the  border  between 
Argentina  and  Chile,  then  north  along  the 
borders  '.1  Argentina  with  Bolivia.  Paraguay. 
Brazil  and  L'ruguav  to  close  the  sub-area  at 
363  55'W. 

27   169    Sub-Area  13H 

From  the  point  57  S  90  W  and  through  the 
point  57  S  70  W  to  52  S  70  W,  Then  along 
t:ie  border  between  Chile  and  Argentina  to 
Its  Intersection  bv  32  S  and  through  the 
points  36°S  SS-W,  57*3  55*W.  57'3  25'W  to 
the  South  Pole  to  close  the  sub-area  at  57°S 
90W. 

27    170     Sub-Area  1  !/. 

From  the  point  40  S  50  W  through  the 
point  36  S  55  \V  and  along  the  borders  be- 
tween Uruguay.  Argentina  and  Brazil,  then 
through  the  point  35  3  45  W  to  close  the 
sub-area  at  40  S  50  W. 

27    171  :  Sub-Area  13J. 

From  the  point  15  503  47  50  W  through 
the  points  20  3  44  W,  22  55  3  43'IOW, 
29  3  40'W.  35  3  45  W  and  thence  along  the 
borders  of  Brazil  with  Uruguay.  Argentina 
and  Paraguay  to  the  point  22  35  S  55  40  W, 
then  through  the  point  20  30S  54  39'W  to 
close  the  sub-area  at  the  point  15  50  S  47  - 
50  W 

27    172     Sub-Area  13K 

Prom  the  point  15  50  S  47  50  W  and 
through  the  points  20"S  44*W.  22'55'S.  43'- 
lOW,  29  S  40  W,  20  3  32  W,  00° 
32  W  05  N  48  30  W.  to  close  the  sub-area  at 
15   50  3  47   50  W 

27    173     Sub-Area  13L. 

From  the  point  00'  32  W  through  the 
points  00  20  W,  the  South  Pole,  57  S  55'W. 
36"S  55'W.  40'S  50'W.  20'S  32'W.  to  Close 
the  sub-area  at  00'  32   W 

ARTICLE  3.  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BOUNDARIES  OF 
THE  VOLMET  ALLOTMENT  AREAS  AND  VOLMET 
RECEPTION    AREAS 

VOLMET  area— AFRICA-INDIAN  OCEAN 
(API-NrET). 

27  174;  The  AFI-MET  allotment  area  Is 
defined  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  point  37*N 
03'W.    through    the    points   37   N   36"E.   SQ-N 


35  E  lO'N  52  =  E.  22  S  60  =  E.  30-S  34=^ E,  30  =  3 
24'E,  12'N  20°W.  29  =  N  20'W.  to  the  point 
37-N  03  =  W. 

27;  175:  The  AFI-MET  reception  area  Is 
defined  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  point  37'N 
03  W,  through  the  points  37  =  N  36"E.  30°N 
35^E.  ION  52-E.  22  3  60  E,  30  S  34'E.  30  =  3 
24-E,  05-N  10-W.  lO'S  40'W,  29'N  20  W,  to 
the  point  37  =  N  03  =  W. 

VOLMET  area— ATLANTIC    lAT-METi. 

27  176  The  AT-MET  allot rrirnt  area  is 
defined  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  point  41  «N 
78  W.  through  the  points  51 -N  55°W,  10  =  S 
43°W.   37-3  59°W,   to  the  point   41°N  78  =  W. 

27  177.  The  AT-MET  reception  area  Is 
defined  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  point  24"N 
97'W.  through  the  points  24^N  85=W.  75  =  N 
85-W,  75  N  20  =  W,  10  3  20  =  W.  46'S  52  =  W. 
46  =  3  80"W,  to  the  point  24»N  97  =W. 

VOLMET  area^-EUROPE  (EU-MET). 

27  178:  Tlie  EU-MET  allotment  area  Is 
defined  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  point  33'N 
12=  W.  through  the  points  54'N  12'W.  70'N 
00'.  74  N  40°E.  40^N  36E.  29'N  35  30'E, 
32'N  13'E.  to  the  point  33'N  12°W. 

27,179:  The  EV  MET  reception  area  Is 
defined  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  point  15  =  N 
20-W,  through  the  points  40'N  50°W,  75  =  N 
50  =  W.  75  N  45°E,  15  N  45  =  E,  to  the  point 
15='N  20'W. 

VOLMET  area— MIDDLE  EAST  (ME-METl. 

27  180:  The  ME  MET  allotment  area  is 
defined  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  point  50»N 
80  E.  through  the  points  29-N  80'E,  27  =  N 
85E.  16  =  N  78  E.  22»N  56~E.  16  =  N  42°E.  30  =  N 
30  =  E.  51  N  30  =  E.  57  =  N  37  =  E.  to  the  point 
50    N  80 =E 

27  181:  The  ME-MET  reception  area  Is 
defined  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  point  50  =  N 
80E.    through    the   points   29  =  N   80'E.   27  =  N 

85  =  E.  16  =  N  78  E,  15^N  42  =  E,  20  N  20''E,  40'N 
20'E.  51  =  N  30E.  57°N  37^E.  to  the  point 
50   N  80 =E 

VULMET  area-  PACIFIC   (PAC-METl. 

27  182:  The  PAC-MET  allr'r^-.ent  area  \i 
defined  by  a  line  draw  from  o  point  52°N 
132'E.  through  the  poii.lft  '  i  .<  149'W.  38'N 
120°W,  23°S  180°,  34'S  »..  .:.  22=^N  112  =  E, 
to  the  point  62'N  132  =  E 

27  183  The  PAC  MET  reception  area  1» 
defined  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  point  60°N 
lOO'E.  through  the  points  80'N  160°W, 
75  =  N  90'W,  60''N  85'W.  20<'N  120'W,  40'8 
125'W.  50°S  170°W.  50°S  145'E.  28'3  145*E. 
63  S  129°E,  05°N  80'E,  40'N  80°E.  to  the 
point  60°N  100  E 

VOLMET  area-  SOUTH  EAST  ASIA  (SEA- 
MET). 

27  184  The  SEA-MET  allotment  area  Is 
defined  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  p)olnt  29'N 

86  E.  throvigh  the  points  15  N  105°E.  lO'S 
155  E.  35  3  155  E,  35  S  116'E,  OS'N  75'E. 
26''N65'E,  to  the  point  29'N  86°E, 

27  185  The  SEA-MET  reception  area  Is 
defined  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  point  35'N 
50'E.  through  the  paints  30  N  90°E,  lO'N 
180",  40°S  180'.  48''S  170°E.  35'S  116'B 
08'N  75  E,  lO'N  50'E.  to  the  point  35'N 
50  E 

Section  //  Allotment  of  Frequencies  to  the 
Aeronautical  Mobile  iRi  Service 

27/186:  ARTICLE  i.  freqi-ency  allotme.vt 
PLAN  (BT  MWARAS.  RDARAS.  SUB-RDARAS  AND 
VOLMET    AREA.S  I 

Note.i 

27  187  lai  '-For  the  exact  nature  of  a 
restriction  on  the  use  of  the  frequency  con- 
cerned, refer  to;  Column  3  of  the  Frequency 
Allotment  Plan  in  numerical  order  of  fre- 
quencies   (Nos.    27    195  27  207) 

27/188:  (b)  The  following  list  does  not  in- 
clude the  world-wide  common  (R)  and 
lORi  frequencies  of  3023  5  and  5680  kc  s.  or 
the  world-wide  frequencies  of  3499.  6526. 
8963.  10  093  and  13  356  kc  .s  The  allotment 
of    these   frequencies   Is   shown   In   Article  2 
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Bands  mc/s 

3 

3.5 

47 

56 

66 

9 

10 

11.3 

13.3 

18 

Bands  mc/s 

3 

3.5 

4.7 

5.6 

6.6 

9 

10 

11.3 

13.3 

18 

Areas 

ke/s 

kc/$ 

kc/s 

kc/s 

kc/s 

kc/i 

kc,/s 

kc/s 

kc/s 

kc/s 

Areas 

kc/s 

kc/s 

kc/s 

kc/s 

kc/s 

kc/s 

kc/s 

kc/s 

kc/s 

kc's 

27  189: 

CAR 

2952 

2966 

M84 
5TfiS 

6540 
6  61 

8840 
8959 

10  017 

11  343 
11  367 

13  320 

17  917 

7/189: 

6A 

2910 
2931 

3411* 



5512 
5547 



8889 
8924 

10  055 

" 

C[P 

3167 

:)6i:3 

8875 
8931 

13  336 

17  925 

2945 

SS68 

5582 

8938 

CWP 

2896 

4675 

5505 

6631 

8854 

11  303 

13  296 

17  909 

6B 

2889 

3418 

5491 

6540 

8952 

EU 

2910 

3167 

4689 

5554 

6568 
6582 

8875 
8931 

11  303 

17  941 

2952 

3460 

.... 

561U* 
5631' 

6575 

FE  - 

2868 

2987 

.... 

.... 

5624 
5645 

8840 
8868 

13  288 
13  312 

17  965 

6C 

2924 
3015 

3439 

.... 

5659 

6554 
6617 

8819 
8833 

i3  320 

VE 

34P4 

.5603 

66.'4 

8847 

10  009 

13  336 

17  917 

8945 

.■j446 

6D 

3411 

4668 

5526 

6589 

8826 

11  359 

NA  1 

2868 

5624 

8910 

13  328 

17  941 

3474 

4689 

5533 

6617 

8833 



NA  2 

2868 

5610 

8854 

13  288 

17  941 

3488 

5596 

6659 

8861* 

NA 

2931 

?9«'- 
2987 





5624 
56.18 
5673 



888S 
8910 
8945 

13  328 
13  352 



3495 



5652 

.... 

8875 
8931 
8959 

hA-3 

2931 

5610 

8945 

13  328 

17  941 

6E 

2861 

3411* 

5547 

6533 

8889 

NP 

2910 

5589 

8938 

13  264 

17  909 

2931 

3467 

5617 

8917 



NSA-1 

.3411 

5519 

8826 

13  304 

17  949 

6F 

2973 

3481* 

6568 

iO  065 

13  280 

NSA-2 

2966 

3481 

5505 

6540 
6561 

8959 

10  025 

13  280 
13  336 

17  925 

3001* 

.... 

.... 

6582 
6673* 

.... 

10  081 

SA 

2875' 

3432 

6610 
6680 

8882 

10  049 

13.344 

17  949 

7 

7A 

2868 

5498 

8840 

10  041 

ii  335 

i3'264 

SAM-1 

2889 

4696 

6666 

8826 

11  343 

17  917 

7B 

2868 

8840 

13  264 

SAM.2 

2910 

5582 

8847 

11  327 

13  320 

17  917 

7C 

2868 

8840 

13  264 

SEA 

2987 

.... 

.... 

5673 

8868 
8882 

13  288* 

17  965 

7D 

7E 

2868 
2917 

3425 

4675 

5491 

6603 

884U 
8875 

13  264 

SP 

2945 

5638 

.... 

8847 

ii'SM 

13  304 
13  296 

17  949 

9 

.... 

.... 

ii  335 
U  383 

18 

.345.r 

5645* 

10  065 

9A 

3404 

661U 

8938 

11  319 

IC 

2994 

3453' 
.3474 

5645- 
5659 

6533 

8938 

10  065 

3418 
.3453 

6638 
6552 

8952 

ID 

2896 

.3418- 

4668 

5568* 

6631 

8952 

10  081 

9B 

2861 

3425 

5498 

6533 

8889 

11  319 

17  933 

IE 

2861 

4654" 

6547 

10  065 

2959 

3446 

5526 

6540 

8896 

2 

10  033 

11  287 

13  320 

17  957 

3008 

3460 

5666 

65/5 

8910 

X 

10  041 
10  057 
10  089 

11  319 
11  335 
11  351 
11  367 
11  383 

9C 

2861 
2973 

3425 
3446 
3460 

.... 

5498 
5526 
5666 

6645 
6556 
6533 

891/ 
8924 
8895 
8910 
8917 

17  933 

2A 

2875 
2882 

2903 

3425 
3439 

3460 

4661 
46% 

5512 
5568 
5596 

6540 
6561 
6575 

8840 
8861 
8868 

10  017* 
10  049 

8924 
S952 

8959 

2973 

3495 

5666 

6589 

8903 

9D 

2917 

3467* 

4551 

5498 

6561 

8826 

11  319 

17  933 

3008 

6610 

8917 

2938 

3481* 

4682 

5526 

8840 

28  

2854- 

2868* 

2875 

2924 

2938 

2952 

2980* 

3425 
3439 
3460 
3488 

4654 
4661 
4668' 
4696 

5484 

5498 

5540 

55% 

5638" 

5645* 

5666 

6533 
6589 
6603 
6638 
6645 
6673 

8861 
8917 

27A89: 

10 

2973 
3008 

8889 
8931* 
8952 
8959 

10  041 
10  057 

11  295 
11  319 

13  280 

2C 

2882 
2903 

3418 
34?5 

4654 
4661 

5491 
5547 

6554 

6603 

8840 
8861 

10  017* 

11  359 
11  383 

2917 
2924 

3439 
3460 

4675 
46% 

5582 
5589 

6617 
6645 

8903 
8917* 

lOA 

2861 

3411 

4668 

5454 

6568 

8868 

2875* 

3446 

4696* 

5547 

6517 

8917 

2938 

.3474 

55% 

6652 

2924 

3481 

5631 

8924 

2952 
2959 
2987* 

3495 

5617 
5631 
5652' 

6659 
6666 

2987* 

lOB 

28% 

3418 

4654 

5461 

6596 

8896 

11  311 

2917 

3432 

4682 

5469 

5645 

8952 

3008 

•)bbo 

2973 

3453 

5491 

3 

10  033 
10  073 

11  327 
11  375 

13.272 

17  941* 
17  957 

3015 

5526 

•"-- 



5659 

10  089 

11  391* 

IOC 

2854 

3474 

4689* 

5498 

6533 

8826 

ii  3ii 

3A 

2861 

2875 
2924 

3411* 
3432* 
3439* 
3481 

4661 
4675" 

5631 
5659 

6547 
6589 
6617 
6631 

8840 
8861 
8868* 
8882* 

2889 

5512 
5575 

6582 
6624 
6638 
6573 

6673 

8917 

lOD 

2903 

3425 

4661 

54/7 

6554 

---- 

11  311 

6680 

8959* 

3008 

3432 

4575 

5540 

6610 

38 .,. 

2854 
2903 
2931 
2938 
2959 

3404 
3495 

4661 
4689' 

5484 
5533 
5540 
5575 

6533 
6589 
6624 
6659 

8819* 
8826* 
8833* 
8847* 
8861 

10  025 

3439 
3488 
3495 

5561 
5596 
5617 
5645 
5666 

6659 
6666 
6680 

2966 

8875* 

8882 

8889 

8896 

8910 

8931* 

8945* 

lOE 

12 

12C 

2882 
2924 
2938 

2875 

3460 
3495 

3404 
3453 
3460 

4675 
4682 

4661 
4689 

5454 

5505* 

5631 

5454 
5533 
5617 

6631 

6547 
6589 
6603 

8861 
8903 

8861 

iO  025 
10  073 
10  089 

11  311 
11  351 

3C 

28S4 

3425 

46  S4 

5498 

6603 

8861 

10  025 

5666 

6652 

2882 

3453 

4661 

5526 

6657 

8896 

12D 

2861 



5461 

6575 

8924 

2917 

3474- 

4682* 

5554* 

6666 

8910 

12E 

2959 

3425 

5575 

6533 

8875 

2994 

4696 

5568 

8945* 

3015 

3446 

5631 

8938 

3008 

'.111 

12F 

2959 
3015 

S42b 
3446 
3467 

5491 
5589 
5631 

6533 
6673 

8861* 

8875 

8938 

4 

11  375 

17  933 

2854 
2924 

.... 

.... 

6638 
6589 

8896 
8924 

12G 

12H 

2959 
2980" 
3015 
2959 

3425 
3446 

3425 

54// 

5512 

5589 

65% 
6533 

4A 

10  081 

4B 

6638 

3015 

3446 





13 

13  280 

17  957 

7/189: 

13C 

2854 

3474 

5540 

6503 

8819 

11  295 

5 

11  295 

17  933 

2987 

5617 

6652 

5A 

3453 

5526 

6610 

8896 

13D 

2868 

3411 



5454 

661/ 

8910 

10  033 

5B 

2966 

4682 

5659 

6547 

8854 
8896 

>^  13E 

2924 
2917 

3495 
3488 

4654 

5469 

6638 

8917 
8945 

10  065 

5C 

■o^, 

4682 

5659 

6547 

8896 

13F 

2917 

3439 

4654 

5666 

6624 

8861 

ii  359 

50 

6 

V. 

4682 

5659 

6547 
6645 

8861 

10  049 

11  311 

13  328 

2952 

88% 
8945 

13  352 
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Bands  mc/s 


3.6      4.7      i.6      6.6 


10 


113        13.3 


IS 


Art*] 


kc/s    kc/s    ke/»    kc/k    kc/s    kc/t      kc/s       kc/s       kc/s       kc/« 


27/189: 
13G. 


13H. 


131. 


2938 
2980 
2994 
3008 
286! 
2966 

2981 


4663 


i49;     5554     8903 
66')4    8952 


10  02i 

10  041 

10  081 


342  S 


S477 
5498 

5659 


8840 
8938 


11.287    13  312 
11  319 


8921 

13J 2882     3413     4675     5461     6547     S889  10  009 

2903       -   -     4682     5526    6568    3931  10  057 

2973     ....     6582     .    ..     


Bands  nK,s 


3.5      4.7      5.6      6.6 


10 


11.3        13.3 


ArMS 


kc/s    kc/s    kc/s    ke/s    kc/s    kc/s      kc/s       kc/s       kc/s       kc  s 


27/189: 

13K 2396  3460     4661 

2945  3481      ..    _ 

AFI  MfT  3488- 

3495*   .      . 

AT   MET    3001      

fU  MET     .     .     2889     

2980 

ME  MET..      _     3001     

3015     

SEA  MET  3432     .    .. 

PAC  MET     .    _     2980        


5505  6631  8833  10  089     

5596  6659  8854  

.     -  6575  .  10  073'  11  279    17  909' 

.    .  6617*  .      .  

5625  ....  8868  13  272 

5533  ....  8833  11  391     13  312    .. 

5575  .  

5561  65%  8319  11  343    ""' 


6680               10  017 
55:9    661 j"  8903     


11  279"  13  344 


AIITICI.X     a.     FRIQUENCT     ALLOTMENT     PLAN      (IN 
NUMXKICAL   ORDER   OF  FRXgL'ENCIES) 

General  Notes: 

27/192:    1.  Class  of  stations:  FA. 

Clasaea  of  emission:  see  Nos.  27  49-27  53. 

Powvr:  unless  otherwise  Indicated  In  the 
Plan,  the  power  values  for  aeronautical  and 
aircraft  stations  are  those  shown  In  Nos. 
27/64-27/62. 


Hours:  H24  unless  otherwise  Indicated. 

27  193  2  .\  frequency  allotted  on  a  "day- 
time basis"  may  be  used  during  the  i>erlod 
one  hour  after  sunrise  to  one  hour  before 
sunset  when  the  same  channel  Is  allotted  In 
the  Plan  to  .Major  World  Air  Route  Areas. 
Regional  and  Domestic  .Mr  Route  Areas.  Sub- 
Regional   and   Domestic   Air   Route   Areas  or 

27/195     BAND  2850-3025  KS  S 


VOLMET  Areas  which  receive  full  protection 
during  the   twenty-four  hours. 

27,194:  3.  A  "common  channel"  Is  a  chan- 
nel allotted  In  common  to  areas  within  Inter- 
ference distance  of  each  other  and  Its  use  Is 
subject  to  agreement  between  the  adminis- 
trations concerned. 

27   195:  Band  2850-3025  kc  s. 


Frequency 
kc/» 


Authorized  area  at  use 


Remarks 


2854 ROARA:    2B.  3B.  3C,  4A,  lOC,  13C 

2861 RDARA      IE.  3A,  6E,  98,  9C    lOA, 

12D, 13H 
2868. MWARA     FE.  NA   1    NA  2 

RDARA:    28   7A,  7B,  7C,  7D,  130 

2875 MWARA    SA 

RDARA.  2A,  28,  3A,  lOA,  12C 

2882 RDARA:  2A.  2C,  3C.  lOE   13J 

2889 MWARA    SAM  1 

RDARA    68    ICC 

VOLMET     EU-MET 
2896 MWARA    CWP 

ROARA:  ID.  108    13K 
2903  RDARA:  2A,  2C   38    lOO    13J 

2910 MWARA    EU    NP  SAM-2 

RDARA:  6A 
2917  RDARA    2C   3C,  7t.  9D    108   13E. 

13F 
2924 ROARA      2B,  2C,  3A,  48,  6C,  lOA 

loe, 130 

2931 MWARA     NA  2.  NA   3 

RDARA      38.  6A.  6E,  131 

2938 RDARA.    28,  2C,  38  9D    lOE,  13G 

2945 MWARA    NA  2  SP 

RDARA     6A.  13K 
2952 MWARA     CAR 

RDARA      28.  2C.  68,  13F 

2959 RDARA      2C    38,  98    12£,  12F,  12G. 

12H 
2966 MWARA:  CAR,  NSA  2 

RDARA      3B,  58   13H 

2973 RDARA      2A,  6F  9C   90    108    13J 

2980 RDARA    28    12G    13G 

VOLMET    EU-MET   PACMET 

2987 MWARA    FE    NA  2  SEA 

ROARA    2C,  lOA,  13C 

2994 RDARA    IC  3C,  13G 

3001  RDARA    6F 

VOLMET    AT-MET   ME-MET 
3008 RDARA    2A.  2C   3C,9B  9D,  lOO,  13G 

3015 ROARA    6C,  108    1:E    12F    12G    12H 

VOLMET    Mt-MET 


In  28.  use  limited  lo  North  of  40°  North  and 

East  of  50    East 
Common  channel  to  28,  38,  and  30 
Common  channel  lo  98  and  9C 

Common  channel  to  SA   1  and  NA  2 
In  28,  limited  to  use  on  a  day-time  basis. 
Common  channel  to  7A,  78,  70,  and  :'0. 
In  SA,  use  limited  lo  South  o(  30     North. 
Common  channel  to  2A    28  and  3A    In  lOA. 

limited  lo  use  on  a  day-lime  basis. 
Common  channel  lo  2A   20  and  3C 
In    £U-M[T,   use   limited    to    North   ot  50* 

NWflL 


Common  channel  to  2A   2C  a"!  38 
Common  channel  <o  EU  and  SA 

Common  channel  to  2C  and  3C 
Common  channel  lo  ;3E  and  13F 
Common  channel  to  28,  2C  and  3A 

Common  channel  to  NA  2  and  NA  3 
Common  channel  to  6A  and  6f 
Common  channel  to  28  2C  and  38 


Common  channel  to  28  and  2C 

In  68,  use  limited  lo  East  ol  125'  East 

Common  channel  lo  2C  and  38 

Common  channel  to  12t,  12F,  12G  and  12H, 

CAR    use  attended  to  the  mij  point  ot  the 

air  route  between  Meiico  City  and  Tahiti 
Common  channel  to  9C  and  90 
In  2B    limited  to  use  on  a  day-time  basis 
In  1;G,  power  limi'ed  to  500  W  mean  power 

during  nighi-time 
in  12G,  nisht-time  protection  12  db. 
Common  channel  lo  Ft  and  SEA. 
In  2C.  limited  lo  use  on  3  -lar-time  basis. 
In  1,JA,  use  limited  to  East  of  130°. 

In  6F,  use  limited  lo  East  ol  12'J    East. 

Common  channel  to  2A,  2C  ir6  3C 

Common  channel  lo  98  afd  9D 

Common  channel  to  12E.  12F,  12G  and  '..''M 


Frequency 

kc/s 


Authorued  area  ol  use 


Remarks 


27  196: 


3023  5 


.Worldwide 


c)  the  power  ol  aeronautical  stations 
which  use  this  Irequency  in  accordance 
with  the  above  conditions,  may  be  in- 
creased to  the  extent  necessary  to  meet 
certain  operational  requirements  sub- 
je(l^j^ordination  between  the  Ad- 
minllffStions  directly  concerned  and 
those  whose  services  may  be  adversely 
affected 

3,  the  specific  application  of  this  frequency 
for  the  above  purposes  may  be  decided  it 
at  regional  aeronautical  conferences; 

4,  the  use  ol  this  f  re'  uency  is  also  authorized 
for  intercommunication  between  mobile 
stations  engaged  in  co-ordinated  search 
and  rescue  operations  including  com- 
munication between  these  stations  and 
participating  land  stations; 

5,  this  channel  may  be  used  for  Al  or  A3 
emission,  in  accordance  with  special 
arrangements  It  shall  not  be  subdivided. 


27/197-BAND  3400-3500  KC/S 


3404,        ...     MWARA     ME 

RDARA     38,9A,  12C 
3411 MWARA     NSA   1 

RDAR*     3A   6A,  60,  6E.  13A,  130 


27  196 


3023.5 Worldwide. 


Authorized  'or  world-wide  use: 
1.  aboard  aircraft  lor 

a)  communications  with  approach  and 
aerodrome  control 

b)  communications  with  an  aeronautical 
station  when  other  (requencie?  jl  the 
station  are  either  una.ailabe  or  u''- 
known; 

2  at  aeronautical  stations  for  aerodrome 
and  approach  control  under  the  following 
conditio  :is 

a)  with  mean  power  limited  to  a  value  of 
not  moie  than  20  watts  in  the  antenna 
circuit 

b)  srecul  attention  must  be  given  m  each 
case  lo  the  type  j'  an|en"a  ^-,»d  m 
order  to  avoid  harmful  mterierence. 


3413. 

.     RDARA 

ID,  2C,6B,  9A,  108,  13J 

3425. 

RDARA 

2A.  28,  2C,  3C,  7E,  98,  9C. 
IJD,  12£,  12F, 12G,  12H, 
13M 

3432... 

..     MWARA 

SA 

RDARA 

3A, 108    100 

VOLMET 

SEA   MET 

3439 

RDAHA 

2A,?B.2C,3A,6C,  lOD,  13F 

J446 

WWARA 

ME 

ROARA 

98,  9C,  lOA,  12E, 12F 
i2G.  12H 

3453 

RDARA 

IB,  IC,  3C,  5A,9A.  108, 
12c 

3460.... 

RDARA 

2A^2B,2C,6B,9B.9C, 
lOE.  12c,  UK 

34«7.... 

MWARA 

CEP    EU 

ROARA 

6E,  90,  12F 

3474.... 

..      RDARA 

IC,  2C,  30   60,  IOC,  130.. 

3481 

MWARA 

NSA-2 

RDARA 

3a    6F   90    1:a,  !3K 

3488 
3495. 

3499. 


ROARA     2B   60    1   0    13E 

NOLMET     AFI    MET 

RDARA     2A    2C    38   60   lOD, 

lOE    130 
NOLMET.  AFI   MET 


Worldwide. 


In  3A,  limited  to  use  on  a  day-time  basis 
In  6A,  reduced  to  250  W  mean  power  during 

night  time  operation 
In  6t,  use  limited  to  West  of  82  30'  East  and 

reduced   lo   250   W    mean    power  during 

night-lime  operation 
In  ID.  use  limited  to  East  of  21'  East. 
In  68,  use  limited  to  East  of  120'  East 
Common  channel  to  2A,  28,  2C  and  30 
Common  channel  to  98  and  9C 
Common  channel  to  12E,  12F,  12G  and  12H, 
SA     use  extended  on  air  route  to  Buenos 

Aires 
In  3A,  reduced  to  250  W  mean  power  during 
nighttime  operation 
Common  channel  lo  2A,  28,  2C  and  3A, 
Common  channel  lo  98  and  9C. 
Common  channel  lo  12f ,  12F,  12G  and  12H, 

Common  channel  for  use  only  in  the  North 

Sea  area  of  18  and  IC 
Common  channel  to  2A,  28,  and  20 
In  6B,  use  limited  to  East  ol  133    Last, 
Common  channel  lo  98  and  90 
In  90.  use  limited  to  West  ol  160    t.isl 

Common  channel  to  10  and  20 

In  30,  limited  to  use  on  a  day-time  basis 

NSA  2    uze  extended  to  Western  Australia 

and  the  Cocos  Isl.inds 
Common  channel  to  6F  and  the  extension  of 

NSA-2 
In  6F,  use  limited  lo  South  ol  25-  North  and 

to  250  W  mean  power  during  night-time 

operation 
In  90,  use  limited  to  East  ol  160°  East 
In    AFI-MET,    use   limited   to   West  of   10° 

fast  and  South  of  20    North 
Common  channel  to  2A  and  20 
Common  channel  to  IdD  and  lOE 
In   AFI   MET,  use  limited  lo  South  of  the 

Equator. 
Al  only. 
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Frequency 
kc  s 


Authorized  area  of  use 


Remarks 


27/198— BAND  4650-4700  KC/S 


4654. RDARA:    IE,  2B,  20,  3C,  lOB,  13E, 

13F. 

4661 ROARA:    2A,  28,  2C,  3A,  3B,  3C, 

§D,  100,  12C,13K. 

4668 RDARA:    10,  2B,  60,  lOA,  13G 

4675 MWARA:  CWP 

ROARA:    2C,  3A,7E,  100,  10E,13J 

4682 ROARA:    3C,  5B,  5C,  5D,  9D,  lOB, 

lOE,  13J. 
4689    MWARA:  EU 

RDARA:    SB,  60,  IOC,  12C 

4696 MWARA;  SAM-1 

RDARA;    2A,  2B,  2C,  30,  lOA 


In  IE, limited  to  use  on  a  day-time  basis. 
Common  channel  to  2B,  2C  and  3C. 
Common  channel  to  13E  and  13F. 
Common  channel  to  2A,  28,  2C,  3A,  38  and 

30. 
In  2B,  limited  to  use  on  a  day-time  basis. 
In  3A,  limited  to  use  on  a  day-time  basis. 
Common  channel  to  100  and  ICE. 
In  3C,  limited  to  use  on  a  day-time  basis. 
Common  channel  to  58,  5C  and  5D. 
In  3B  and  IOC,  limited  to  use  on  a  day-time 

basis. 
Common  channel  to  2  A,  28,  2C  and  3C. 
In  lOA,  limited  to  use  on  a  day-time  basis. 


27 /199-BAND  5450-5480  KC/S  (REGION  2) 


5454 ROARA;  lOA,  lOE,  12c,  130 

5461.   RDARA;  lOB,  120,  13J 

5469 RDARA;  lOB,  130 

5477 ROARA;  100,  12G,  13H 


27/200-BAND  5480-5680  KC/S 


5484 MWARA:  CAR 

RDARA;  2B.  SB 

5491 ROARA;  2C.6B.  7E.  lOB.  12F,  ISG 

5498 ROARA;  28.  3C,7,9B,9C,90,  IOC, 

13H. 
5505 MWARA ;  CWP,  NSA-2 

RDARA;    lOE.  ISK. 

5512. RDARA;  2A.6A.  IOC,  12G 

5519 MWARA;  NSA   1 

VOLMET;  PAC  MET 

5526. RDARA ;  SC,  5A.  60, 9B,  9C,  90,  lOB, 

13J. 
5533 RDARA;  3B.6D.  12C 

VOLMET    EU  MET 

5540 RDARA;  28.  SB,  lOD,  130 

5547 RDARA;  2C,  6A,  6E,  lOA,  13H 

5554 MWARA;  CEP,  tu 

ROARA;  SC 
5561 RDARA:  100 

VOLMET;  ME-MET 
5568 MWARA;  CAR 

RDARA;  10.  2A,  3C,  6A 

5575 ROARA:  SB.  IOC,  12E 

VOLMET;  EU-M^T 
5582 MWARA;  SAM-2 

RDARA;  2C.  6A 
5589 MWARA;  NP 

RDARA;  ZC.  12F,  12H 

5596 RDARA;  2A  2B,  2C,  60.  100, 13K. 

5603     MWARA;  CEP,  Mt 

5610 MWARA;  NA-2.  NA-S 

RDARA:  6B 

5617 RDARA;  20,  6E,  100,  12C,  ISC 

5624.. MWARA;  FE,NA-1,  NA-2 

5631 ROARA;  2C,  3A,  6B,  lOA,  lOE,  12E, 

12F. 

5638 MWARA;  NA-2,SP 

RDARA;  2B 
5645 MWARA;  FE 

RDARA;  IB,  IC,  2B,  lOO 


5652 
5659 
5666 
5673 


RDARA;  2C, 60 

VOLMET;  AT-MET 

RDARA:  10,   SA,    5B,   5C,   5D,   6C, 

lOB,  131 
RDARA;  2A.  28.  2C,  98,  9C,  100, 

12c,  13F 
MWARA;  NA  2, SEA 


Common  channel  to  2B  and  38. 


Common  channel  to  28  and  30. 
Common  channel  to  98,  90,  and  90. 
I  n  lOE,  use  limited  to  East  of  60°  West  and  to 
250  W  mean  power. 


Common  channel  to  98,  9C  and  9D. 


Common  channel  to  28  and  38. 
Common  channel  to  6A  and  6E. 
In  30,  limited  to  use  on  a  day-time  basis. 


CAR:  use  extended  to  the  mid-point  of  the 
air  route  between  Mexico  City  and  Ta- 
hiti. 

In  ID,  limited  to  use  on  a  day-time  basis. 

Common  channel  to  2A  and  30. 

I 

Common  channel  to  12  F  and  12H. 

Common  channel  to  2A,  28,  and  2C. 

Common  channel  to  NA-2  and  NA-3. 
In  68,  use  limited  to  East  of  100°  East. 

Common  channel  to  NA-l  and  NA-2. 

Common  channel  to  2C  and  3A. 

In  6B,  use  limited  to  East  of  100°  East  and 

South  of  40°  North. 
Common  channel  to  12E  and  12F. 
In  28,  limited  to  use  on  a  day-time  basis. 

Common  channel  for  use  only  in  the  North 

Sea  area  of  IB  and  10. 
In  28,  limited  to  use  on  a  day-time  basis. 
In  2C,  limited  to  use  on  a  day-time  basis. 

Common  channel  to  5B,  50  and  5D. 

Common  channel  to  2A,  2B,  and  2C. 
Common  channel  to  98  and  90. 


27/201 


5680 Worldwide. 


Authorized  for  werld-wlde  use, 

1.  aboard  aircraft  for: 

a)  communications  with  approach  and 
aerodrome  control; 

b) communication  with  an  aeronautical 
station  when  other  frequencies  of  the 
station  are  either  unavailable  or  un- 
known; 

2.  at  aeronautical  stations  for  aerodrome 
and  approach  control  under  the  following 
conditions:  ■■■ 

a)  with  mean  power  limited  to  a  value  ot 
not  more  than  20  watts  in  the  antenna 
circuit; 

b)  special  attention  must  be  given  in  each 
case  to  the  type  of  antenna  used  in 

*~^rder  to  avoid  harmful  interference; 


Frequency 
kc/s 


Authorized  area  of  use 


Remarks 


27/201 


5680 Worldwide. 


6526 Worldwide. 

6533 R0ARA:1C,2B,  3B,6E,9B,  9C,  100, 

12Ej  12F,  12H. 
6540 MWARA:  CAR,  NSA-2 

RDARA:  2A,  68,  9B 

6547 RDARA:  1E.3A,  5B,  50,  5D,  120, 13J. 

6554 RDARA:  2C,  6C,  lOD,  13G 

6561 MWARA:  CAR,  NSA-2 

RDARA:  2A,  9D 

6568 MWARA;  EU 

RDARA:  6F,  lOA,  13J 
6575 RDARA;2A,  68,  98,  12D 

VOLMET;  AFI-MET 
6582 MWARA;  EU 

RDARA;  6F,  IOC,  13J 

6589 RDARA;  2A,  28,  3A,  SB,  48,  60, 

12c. 
6596 RDARA;  lOB,  12G 

VOLMET;  ME-MET 

6603 ROARA;  28,  20,  SC,  7E,  120,  ISC 

6610 MWARA:SA 

RDARA;  2A,  5A,  9A,  lOD 

VOLMET;  PAC-MET 
6617 RDARA;2C,  SA,  60,  6D,  lOA,  ISD 

VOLMET:  AFI-MET 

6624 MWARA;  ME 

RDARA:  3B,  IOC,  13F 
6631 MWARA;  CWP 

ROARA;  ID,  3A,  lOE,  ISK. 

6838 RDARA;  28,  4A.  4B.  9A.  IOC.  ISO. 

6645 RDARA;  28.  20,  50.  98,  108,  ISG. 

6652 RDARA ;  20,  30,  9A,  12C,  ISC, 

6659 RDARA:  20,  SB,  60,  lOD,  13K. 

6666 MWARA:  SAM-1, 

RDARA:  20,  30,  98,  100. 
6673 ROARA;  2B,  SA,  6F,  IOC,  12F. 


6680 


MWARA;  SA. 
RDARA:  SA.  lOD. 
VOLMET:  SEA-MET. 


c)  the  power  ot  aeronautical  stations 
which  use  this  frequency  in  accordance 
with  the  above  conditions  may  be 
increased  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
meet  certain  operational  requirements 
subject  to  coordination  between  the 
administrations  directly  concerned  and 
those  whose  services  may  be  adversely 
affected; 

3.  the  specific  application  of  this  frequency 
for  the  above  purposes  may  be  decided 
at  regional  aeronautical  conferences; 

4.  the  use  ot  this  frequency  is  also  author- 
ized for  intercommunication  between 
mobile  stations  engaged  in  co-ordinated 
search  and  rescue  operations  including 
communication  between  these  stations 
and  participating  land  stations; 

5.  this  channel  may  be  used  for  Al  or  A3 
emission,  in  accordance  with  special 
arrangements.  It  shall  not  be  subdivided. 

Al,  ASA.  ASH  and  A3J  only. 
Common  channel  to  9B  and  90.  Common 
channel  to  12E,  12F  and  12H. 


Common  channel  to  5B,  5C  and  50. 

CAR:  use  extended  to  the  mid-point  of  the 
air  route  between  Mexico  City  and  Tahiti. 

NSA-2:  use  extended  to  Western  Australia 
and  the  Cocas  Islands. 


Common  channel  to  2A,  2B,  SA,  and  3B. 


Common  channel  to  28.  20  and  30. 
In  PAO-MET,  use  limited  to  North  ol  30° 
North  and  West  of  160°  East, 

In  AFI-MET,  use  limited  to  South  ot  the 

Equator 
Common  channel  to  20  and  SA, 
Common  channel  to  60  and  6D. 


Common  channel  to  4A  and  48. 
Common  channel  to  28  and  2C. 
Common  channel  to  2C  and  SC, 

Common  channel  to  20  and  SC. 

Common  channel  to  2B  and  SA. 

In  6F,  use  limited  to  East  ol  120°  East  and 

South  of  43°  North, 
SA :  use  extended  on  the  air  route  to  Buenos 

Aires, 


27/20S-BAND  8815-8965  KC/S 


8819. 
8826. 
8833. 
8840. 

8847. 
8854. 
8861. 

8868. 


8875. 
8882. 


RDARA;  38,  60,  ISO  VOOMET; 

ME-MET. 
MWARA:  NSA-1,  SAM-1,  RDARA: 

SB.  60,  90,  100, 
RDARA;3B,  60,  6D,  13K.  VOLMET: 

EU-MET, 
MWARA:  CAR,  FE,  RDARA:  2A,  20, 

3A,  7A,  7B,  70,  7D,  90,  ISH, 


MWARA;  ME,  SAM-2,  SP.   RDARA: 

SB. 
MWARA;  CWP,  NA-2.  RDARA:  5B, 

I3K 
RDARA:  2A,2B.  20,  3A,  SB,  30, 

50,60,  IDE,  12C,  12F,  ISF. 


MWARA:  FE,  SEA 

RDARA:  2A,  SA,  IDA 

VOLMET:  AT-MET 

MWARA:  CEP.  EU 

RDARA:  SB,  6D,  7E,  12E,  12F. 

MWARA:  SA,  SEA 

RDARA:  3A,  SB 


MWARA:  NA-Z... 

RDARA:  38.  6A,  BE,  9B,  9D,  13J. 


In  38.  use  limited  to  East  ol  140"  East. 

In  SB.  use  limited  to  East  ot  130°  East. 

In  SB.  use  limited  to  North  of  50°  North. 
Common  channel  to  06  and  6D 
CAR;  use  extended  to  the  mid-point  of  the 
air  route  between  Mexico  City  and  Tahiti. 
Common  channel  to  2A,  20,  and  3A. 
Common  channel  to  7A.  78  7C  and  70. 
In  SB,  use  limited  to  East  of  140°  East. 


Common  channel  to  2A,  2B,  20,  SA,  SB  and 
30 

In  6D,  use  limited  to  South  of  10°  North. 

In  12F,  use  limited  to  North  of  04°  North 
and  to  300  W  mean  power. 

Common  channel  to  FE  and  SEA. 

Common  channel  to  2A  and  SA, 

In  SA  use  limited  to  North  of  60°  North, 

In  SB,  use  limited  to  East  of  120°  East. 

Common  channel  to  12E  and  12F, 

SA:  use    extended    on    the    air    route    to 
Buenos  Aires. 

Use  outside  the  SEA  boundaries  is  auth- 
orized in  India  and  Pakistan. 

In  SA,  use  limited  to  North  of  60°  North. 

Common  channel  to  SA  and  SB. 

Common  channel  to  BA  and  6E. 

Common  channel  to  9B  and  9D. 
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Fr«qu«ncy 

kc/'$ 


Aulhonied  area  ol  use 


Remarks 


27/203 -BAND  8815-8965  KC,S 


8896 RDARA    3B,  3C  4A   SA.  SB,  5C. 

98  9C.  108.  i3f 

8903  -  RDAR4    .'A   2C    lOE,  UG 

VOlMfT     PCA-MET 
8910..  MWARA     NA  1,  NA-2 

RDARA     38,  3C.  9B.  9C.  HO 

8917   .  RDARA    M  2B  ?C,  3A,  6E.  98. 

9C,  lOA.  130 

8924         .   .     RDARA    48  6A   9B,  9C,  lOA,  12D, 

:  iF 

8931 MWARA    CtP   fU 

RDARA     36  60.  9D    !3J 

893«.. MWARA    NP 

RDARA:  IC,  6A,  9A,  I2E.  I2f.  13H 


Common  channel  to  38  and  3C, 
Common  channel  to  4A,  5A.  5B  and  5C. 
Comn-on  cliannel  to  98  and  9C 
Common  ctiannel  to  ?A  and  2C. 

Common  ctiannel  to  NA  -1  and  NA-2. 
Common  channel  to  38  and  3C 
CoiTimnn  channel  to  98  and  9C. 
Common  channel  to  2A.  ?B.  2C  and  3A 
In  :C  u-.e  limited  to  West  of  40"  East. 
Common  channel  to  9B  and  9C. 
Common  clannel  to  9B  and  9C 

In  38  use  limited  to  West  ot  180°. 

In  9D.  use  limited  to  West  ot  160^  East 

Common  channel  to  12E  and  12F. 


17/20J-BAND  8815  8965  KC'S 


8945 


8952. 
8959 

8963. 


MWARA    NA  2. 
RDARA    38.  3C, 


NA-3 

6C.  13E. 13F.. 


RDARA    :D  68  9A  9C.90, 108. 13G. 

MWARA    CAR   USA  2 

RDARA    3A   6D   9C   9D 

World*  de  


Con»non  channel  to  NA-2  and  NA-3. 

In  3B  and  3C    use  limited  to  North  ot  50° 

North 
Common  channel  to  38  and  3C 
Common  channel  to  !3E  and  13F 
Common  channel  to  9A   9C  and  90. 
In  3A.  use  limited  to  East  ot  80'  East 
Common  channel  to  9C  and  90 
Al  only 


Frequency 
kcs 


Authorized  area  ol  use 


Remarks 


27/205- BAND  11  275-11  400  KC'S 


11  319 RDARA:  2.  9  A.  9B,  90, 10,  13H Common  ctiannello  9A,  98,  and  90. 

11327 MWARA   SAM  2  RDARA    3 

U  335     .  ROARA?,7,9  

11  343  .     .  MWARA  CAR.  SAM  1  VOLMET:        Common  channel  to  CAR  and  SAM-l. 
ME  MET 

II  351.       .  ROARA    2.12     

11359  RDARA    1,60,  10,  13F 

11367  MWARA    CAR.  RDARA;  2 

11375...  RDARA    3.4         

11  383  ..  ROARA    2,9.10 

11391....  R0ARA;3  VOLMET   EU-MET In  3.  use  limited  to  East  ol9  C  East. 


27/206- BAND  13  260-13  360  KCS 


13  264 

13  272.. 
13  280  .. 

MWARA    NP   ROARA      7A.  78. 
K.  70 
.     RDARA    3  VOLMET    AT  MET 
.     MWARA    NSA  2.  RDARA    6F,  10, 
13 
MWARA    F£.  NA-2.  SEA 

13  288 

27,204 -BAND  10  005-10  100  KC/S 


10  009  MWARA:  ME    .  . 

ROARA    13J 
10  017.  MWARA    CAR  ROARA    2A.  2C.  CAR    u>e  e.Hnded  to  the  midpoint  ol  the 

VOLMET    SEA-.VET  air  route  Between  Veiicc  City  and  Tahiti 

Common  channel  to  2A  and  2C  with  use  ot 
flirectinnal  antennae  to  protect  SEA-MET, 
10  025  MWARA    NSA  2   ROARA    38    JC,       NSA  2    use  eitei'ded  to  Western  Australia 

12C   13G  and  the  Cocos  Islands 

Common  channel  to  3B  and  3C 
10  033     .        ROARA    2.3.130  ...    Common  channel  to  2  and  3. 

10  641 RDARA    2.  7,  10.  13G 

10  049.  MWARA    SA  R0ARA:2A,6    SA    use    eitended    on    the    air    route    to 

Buenos  Aires. 

10  057.    .         ROARA    2.  10.  13J    

10  065.       .     ROARA    IB,  IC  IE.  6A,  6F   13D  Common  channel  to  18,  IC  and  IE 

Common  ctiannel  to  6A  and  6F 
10  073.  RDARA    3,  I2C  VOLMET    AFI-  In   AFI-VET    use  limited  to  South  ol  the 

WET  Equator 

10  081  ROARA    ID  4A  6F   13G  Common  channel  to  10  and  4A. 

10  089  RDARA    2  3   12C,  13K Common  channel  to  2  and  3 

10  093..         Worldwide        Al.  A3A.  A3H  and  A31  only 


27,205    BAND  U  275-11  400  KCS 


U  279  VOLMET    AFI-MET.  PAC  MET... 

11  287  R0AR\     2.  13H 

11  295  RDAIRA    i.  Ifl.  13C 

11  303  MWARA    CWP.  EU    ...    .    ....    .. 

11  311  ROARA    6.  lOB,  ICC.  lOO,  lOE... 


In  PAC-MET,  use  limited  to  North  of  30" 

North  and  West  ot  160°  East 


Common  channel  to  108,  IOC,  lOO  and  lOE. 


13  2% 

MWARA    CWP   RDARA.  1    

13  304... 

MWARA    NSA   l.SP ..- 

... 

13  312... 

.     MWARA     FE 
ROARA     13H 
VOLMET    EU  MET 

13  320 

MWARA    CAR   SAM-2 
ROARA    2,  6C 

13  328 

MWARA:  NA  1,  NA  2,  NA-3. 
RDARA:  6 

13  336 

MWARA:  CEP    ME.  NSA  2 

13  3M 

MWARA;  SA 
VOLMET;  PAC  MET 

13  352 

MWARA:  NA  2 
RDARA:  6 

13  356.  . 

Worldwide 

Common  channel  to  7A,  78,  7C,  70. 


Common  channel  to  FE  and  SEA 

Use  outside  the  SEA  boundaries  is  authorized 
in  India  and  Paki;tan,  provided  t^at 
adequate  pnteclion  is  ensured  bet*eei 
300-  and  340'  (clockwise)  trom  True 
North 


Common  channel  to  CAR  and  SAM-2. 

Common  channel  to  NA-1.  NA-2.  NA-3. 

NSA  2:  use  extended  to  Western  Australia 

and  the  Cocos  Islands 
Common  channel  to  ME  and  NSA  2. 


Al,  A3A,  A3H,  and  A3J  only. 


27,'207-BAND  17  900-17  970  KC  S 


17  909. 

17  917. 

17  925. 
17  933 
17  941. 


17  949 
17  957 
17  965. 


MWARA:  CWP,  NP 
VOLMET    AFI-MET 

MWARA    CAR,  ME,  SAM-l,  SAM  2 


MWARA    CEP,  NSA- 2 

ROARA    4.  5,  98,  9C.  90 

MWARA.  EU.  NA   1,  NA  2,  NA-3 

RDARA    3 

MWARA    NSA   1.  SA.  SP 
RDARA    2,  3,  13 
MWARA;  FE,  SEA 


Common  channel  to  CWP  and  NP. 

In  AFI   MET.  use  limited  to  South  ol  the 

Equaloi 
Common  channel  ID  CAR.  SAM-l  and  SAM-2 
CAR  use  extended  to  the  mid-pomi  on  tde 

air  route  between  Mexico  City  inii  Tahiti 
NSA  2:  use  extended  to  Western  Auslrjlia 

and  the  Cocos  Islinds 
Common  channel  to  4  and  5 
Common  channel  to  98   9C.  90 
Common  channel  to  EU,   NA   !.  N*'2  and 

NA  3 
In  3.  use  limited  to  East  ot  100'  East. 
Common  channel  to  '<SA   1  and  SA. 
Common  channel  to  2  and  3 
Common  channel  to  FE  and  SEA.  /■ 


Additional  Pbotocol 
At  the  time  of  signing  the  Final  Acta  of  the 
Extraordinary  Administrative  Radio  Confer- 
ence, Geneva,  1966,  the  undersigned  delegates 
take  note  of  the  fact  that  the  following 
statements  have  been  submitted  by  certain 
signatories : 

ALGEMIA  (ALGERIAN  DEMOCRATIC  AND  POPITLAR 
RX7UBLIC)  ,  DEMOCRATIC  REPrBLIC  OF  THE 
CONGO,    ETHIOPIA     AND    GHANA 

The  delegations  of  the  above  countries  de- 
clare that  their  signature  of  the  Pinal  Acts 
of  the  Extraordinary  Administrative  Radio 
Conference  for  the  preparation  of  a  revised 
Allotment  Plan  for  the  Aeronautical  Mobile 
(R)  3ervlce  and  the  subsequent  ratification 
of  the  Acts  by  their  respective  governments 
shall  not  In  any  way  Imply  the  recognition 
of  the  present  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa  by  these  States  or  entail  any 
obligation  towards  that  Government. 

CHINA 

In  signing  the  Pinal  Acta  of  the  Extraor- 
dinary Administrative  Radio  Conference  for 
the  preparation  of  a  revised  Allotment  Plan 
for  the  Aeronautical  Mobile  iRi  Service 
Geneva,  1966,  the  Delegation  of  the  Republic 


of  China  declares,  with  reference  to  the  dec- 
laratlfjn  made  by  the  Delegation  of  Indonesia, 
that  the  Government  ot  the  Republic  of 
China  rejects  and  considers  as  null  and  void 
any  statements,  declarations  or  reservations 
included  In  the  Additional  Protocol  which  are 
Incompatible  with  or  derogatory  to  Its  legiti- 
mate position  as  the  Governmemnt  of  China. 

fSnTD    STATES    OF    AMERICA 

signature  of  these  Pinal  Acts  for  and  In  the 
name  of  the  United  States  of  America  con- 
stitutes, in  accordance  with  its  constitutional 
processes,  signature  also  on  behalf  of  all  ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States  of  America 

REPITBLIC    OF    INDONESIA 

The  Delegation  of  the  Republic  of  Indo- 
nesia declares  hereby,  that  the  signature  by 
said  delegation  la  not  to  be  construed  as  a 
recognition  by  the  Republic  of  Indonesia 
towards  the  so-called  "Federation  of  Malay- 
sia", "Republic  of  China"  and  of  other  coun- 
tries not.  recognized  by  the  Republic  of 
Indi^nesla 

INDONESIA     (REPrBLIC    OP  I.    THAILAND 

WUh  respect  to  the  changes  made  by  this 
Conference  In  the  I.lst  of  frequencies  allot- 
ment, in  the  bands  between  2850  .ind   17  970 


kc  '8  for  exclusive  use  by  the  Aeronautical 
Mobile  (R)  Service,  the  Delegations  of  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia  and  of  Thailand,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  probable  existence  of 
harmful  interference  on  the  new  frequencies 
allotted,  provisionally  reserve  the  right  to 
take  all  measures  deemed  necessary  and  to 
continue  using  the  frequencies  at  present 
assigned  to  its  aeronautical  and  aircraft  sta- 
tions, which  have  been  operating  or  may 
operate  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  in 
Appendix  26  to  the  Radio  Regulations,  Ge- 
neva. 1959.  to  ensure  safety  and  regularity 
of  flight,  over  its  respective  territories,  untU 
such  time  as  satisfactory  service  on  the  new 
frequencies  can  be  achieved. 

MALAYSIA 

Upon  signing  the  Final  Acts  of  the  Extraor- 
dinary Administrative  Radio  Conference  for 
the  preparation  of  a  revl.sed  Allotment  Plan 
for  the  Aeronautical  Mobile  iR)  Service,  the 
Delegation  of  the  Government  of  Malaysia 
hereby  reserves  the  right  of  the  Government 
to  take  any  action  it  deems  npcessary  to  safe- 
guard its  interest  should  Members  or  .Associ- 
ate Memt>ers  in  any  way  fall  to  comply  with 
the  Recommend.itlons  and  or  the  Pinal  Acta 
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of  the  Conference  Jeopardize  Its  Aeronautical 
Mobile  iR)  Service. 

REPUBLIC    OF    SINGAPORE 

In  signing  the  Final  Acts  of  the  Extraor- 
dinary Administrative  Radio  Conference  for 
ihe  Aeronautical  Mobile  (R)  Service,  Geneva, 
1966,  the  Delegation  of  the  Republic  of  Sin- 
gapore reserves  for  its  Government  the  right 
to  take  such  action  as  it  may  consider  nec- 
essary to  safeguard  Its  Interests  should  any 
country  fall  in  any  way  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Final  Acts  of  this  Con- 
ference or  should  reservations  by  any  country 
Jeopardize  the  telecommunication  services 
of  the  Republic  of  Singapore. 

REPUBLIC    OF    SfUTH    AFRICA    AND    TERRlTORT    OF 
SOUTH    WEST    AFRICA 

In  signing  the  Final  Acts  of  the  Extraordi- 
nary Administrative  Radio  Conference,  for 
the  preparation  of  a  revised  Allotment  Plan 
for  the  Aeronautical  Mobile  (R)  Service,  the 
Delegation  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
and  Territory  of  South  West  Africa  declares 
that  11  represents  the  legal  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa  and  Territory 
of  South  West  Africa  and  does  not  accept 
any  reservations  made  by  other  delegations 
impinging  upon  the  status  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  and 
Territory  of  South  West  Africa.  Further- 
more, the  delegation  declares  that  Its  coun- 
try reserves  the  right  to  take  all  necesasry 
steps  to  protect  its  radio  services  In  cases 
where  any  Member  or  Associate  Member  of 
the  Union  falls  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Radio  Regulations  as  revised  by  the 
present  Conference  or  where  the  reservations 
made  by  Members  have  a  harmful  effect  on 
the  telecommunication  services  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Africa  and  Territory  of  South 
West  Africa. 

[The  signatures  follow) 

{The  signatures  which  follow  the  Addi- 
tional Protocol  are  the  same  as  those  repro- 
duced at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  under 
the  bracketed  headings  titled  "Country  ref- 
erences in  translation,"  unth  the  exception  of 
the  delegations  of  the  following  countries 
u:ho  /lare  not  signed:  People's  Republic  of 
Bulgaria,  Cuba,  People's  Republic  of  Poland, 
Socialist  Republic  of  Roumanla,  Confedera- 
tion of  Switzerland,  Czechoslovak  Socialist 
Republic.  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics) 

I  The  3  large  maps,  4  small  maps,  and  19 
projection  charts  and  diagrams,  folded  and 
enclosed  In  a  pocket  Inside  the  back  cover 
of  the  volume  published  by  the  International 
Telecommunication  Union,  are  not  repro- 
duced here.  They  are  available  for  reference.] 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
treaty  is  being  brought  up  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pul- 
bright],  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen]. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  to  have  a  vote 
on  this  revision  of  radio  regulations  to- 
day, but  it  is  anticipated  that  a  vote  will 
be  taken  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Senate. 

Today,  it  Is  the  purpose  to  make  a 
statement  on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 

(Mr.  PtJlBRIGHT]. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  that  statement  Is  con- 
cluded, the  excerpts  from  the  report  ac- 
companying Executive  H,  90th  Congress, 
first  session,  be  Incorporated  at  that 
time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FuLBRiGHT],  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  the  main  purpose  of  this  treaty 
Is  to  establish  a  revised  high  frequency 
allotment  plan  for  radiofrequencles  used 
by  the  aeronautical  mobile  service.  The 
frequencies  in  any  radio  band  allocated 
to  this  service  are  those  reserved  for 
communications  between  any  aircraft 
and  aeronautical  stations  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  safety  and  regularity 
of  flight  along  national  or  international 
civil  air  routes.  As  applied  to  the  aero- 
nautical mobile  service,  the  new  provi- 
sions set  forth  technical  and  operational 
principles,  the  determination  of  radio 
channel  width,  interference  range  con- 
tours, classes  of  emission  and  power,  and 
descriptions  of  various  boundaries,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  major  world  civil 
air  route  areas,  and  the  regional  and  do- 
mestic civil  air  route  areas. 

The  revised  provisions  of  the  radio  reg- 
ulations contained  In  tills  treaty  entered 
into  force  on  July  1,  1967,  for  those 
members  who  deposited  their  instru- 
ments of  ratification  prior  to  that  date. 
The  frequency  allotment  plan  for  the 
aeronautical  mobile  service  will  not  en- 
ter into  force  until  April  10,  1970,  in  or- 
der to  give  prospective  users  time  to 
convert  their  equipment  and  adjust  their 
operations  to  the  new  frequency  bands. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
held  a  public  hearing  on  this  treaty  on 
July  18,  1967.  The  transcript  of  that 
hearing  is  printed  In  the  appendix  to  the 
committee's  report  on  the  treaty.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  the  State 
Department  representative  who  testi- 
fied in  support  of  the  treaty,  the  fre- 
quency allotment  plan  provided  for  in 
the  partial  revision  will  permit  more 
eflfective  use  of  aeronautical  mobile  fre- 
quencies in  the  interest  of  flight  safety. 
In  addition,  the  committee  was  informed 
that  representatives  of  interested  Gtov- 
ernment  agencies  and  private  industry 
participated  in  the  preparations  for  the 
two  conferences  held  in  1964  and  1966 
leading  up  to  the  approval  of  the  fre- 
quency allotment  plan  contained  in  the 
partial  revision.  The  committee  was  also 
informed  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
partial  revision. 

The  partial  revision  of  the  radio 
regulations  was  considered  in  executive 
session  on  July  25,  1967,  at  which  time  it 
was  ordered  reported  favorably  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  Senate  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 
Exhibit  1 
main  pt7spose 

The  main  purpose  of  this  treaty  described 
as  the  Partial  Revision  of  the  Radio  Regula- 
tions Is  to  establish  a  revised  high  frequency 
allotment  plan  for  radiofrequencles  used  by 
the  aeronautical  mobile  service.  The  frequen- 
cies in  any  radio  band  allocated  to  this  serv- 
ice are  those  reserved  for  communications  be- 
tween any  aircraft  and  aeronautical  stations 
primarily  concerned  with  the  safety  and 
regularity  of  flight  along  national  or  Inter- 
national civil  air  routes.  As  applied  to  the 
aeronautical  mobile  service,  the  new  provi- 
sions set  forth  technical  and  operational 
principles,  the  determination  of  radio  chan- 
nel width  interference  range  contours,  classes 
of  emission  and  power,  and  descriptions  of 
various  boundaries.  Including  those  of  tbe 


major   world   civil   air   route   areas   and   the 
regional  and  domestic  civil  air  route  areas. 

additional  protocol 
The  additional  protocol  contains  state- 
ments (reservations  and  declarations)  made 
on  behalf  of  a  number  of  countries  at  the 
time  the  partial  revision  was  signed,  all  of 
which  are  unrelated  to  the  substantive  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty.  In  this  connection,  in- 
cluded in  the  additional  protocol,  is  a  state- 
ment by  the  American  delegation  that  sig- 
nature by  the  United  States  constitutes 
signature  also  on  behalf  of  all  of  its  ter- 
ritories. 

DATE    OF    ENTRY    INTO    FORCE 

The  revised  provisions  of  the  radio  regula- 
tions contained  In  this  treaty  entered  Into 
force  on  July  1,  1967,  for  those  members 
who  deposited  their  Instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion prior  to  that  date.  The  frequency  allot- 
ment plan  for  the  aeronautical  mobile  serv- 
ice will  not  enter  Into  force  until  April  10, 
1970,  In  order  to  give  prospective  users  time 
to  convert  their  equipment  and  adjust  their 
operations  to  the  new  frequency  bands. 

COMMITTEE    ACTION 

The  Partial  Revision  of  the  Radio  Regula- 
tions was  transmitted  to  the  Senate  on 
March  23.  1967.  The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  held  a  public  hearing  on  the  par- 
tial revision  on  July  18,  1967,  at  which  time 
testimony  in  support  of  the  partial  revision 
was  received  from  Thomas  E.  Nelson,  Acting 
Director,  Office  of  Telecommunications,  De- 
partment of  State.  A  transcript  of  the  hear- 
ing. Including  Mr.  Nelson's  formal  state- 
ment. Is  printed  in  the  appendix  to  this 
report. 

On  July  25,  1967,  the  committee  considered 
the  Partial  Revision  of  the  Radio  Regula- 
tions in  executive  session  and  ordered  It  re- 
ported favorably  to  the  Senate. 

CONCLUSIONS    AND    RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  partial  revision  deals  with  a  highly 
technical  communications  matter  about 
which  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  no  special  competence.  According  to  the 
Department  of  State,  however,  the  frequency 
allotment  plan  provided  for  In  the  partial 
revision  will  p)ermit  more  effective  use  of 
aeronautical  mobile  frequencies  In  the  Inter- 
est of  flight  safety.  Moreover,  the  committee 
was  informed  that  representatives  of  Inter- 
ested Government  agencies  and  private  In- 
dustry participated  In  the  preparations  for 
the  two  conferences  held  In  1964  and  1966 
leading  up  to  the  approval  of  the  frequency 
allotment  plan  contained  In  the  partial  re- 
vision. The  committee  was  also  Informed 
that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  partial 
revision. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
recommends,  therefore,  that  the  Senate  give 
its  advice  and  consent  to  ratlflcatlon  of  the 
Partial  Revision  of  the  Radio  Regulations 
(Geneva,  1959),  with  the  additional  protocol 
thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  objection.  Executive  H,  90th  Con- 
gress, first  session,  will  be  considered  as 
having  passed  through  its  various  par- 
liamentary stages  up  to,  and  including, 
the  presentation  of  the  respective  reso- 
lution of  ratification,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concurring  therein).  That  the  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  to  the  ratlflcatlon  of 
a  Partial  Revision  of  the  Radio  Regulations 
(Geneva,  1959),  with  an  Additional  Protocol, 
dated  at  Geneva  April  29,  1966  (Executive 
H,  90th  Congress,  flrwt  session) . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  let  me 
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repeat  that  a  vote  on  this  protocol  will 
be  talien  when  the  Senate  next  meets, 
and  it  will  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on 
Executive  H.  90th  Congress,  first  session. 
at  1  o'cloclc  on  Wednesday  next,  and 
that  we  be  allowed  to  order  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  that  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


these  riots— should  have  priority  over 
foreign  aid  when  it  comes  to  allocating 
the  limited  tax  resources  we  have  left 
after  paying  for  a  $75  bilhon  military 
budget. 

The  American  people,  who  foot  the 
bill  for  foreign  aid.  have  a  far  greater 
stake  in  restoring  the  peace  in  our  own 
cities — and  in  building  a  better  society 
here  at  home — than  they  do  in  trying  to 
restructure  foreign  societies. 


are  ready  and  on  the  desks  of  the  Sena- 
tors. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr  M.\nsfield.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  busi- 
ness 

FIRST  THINGS  FIRST 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, on  "Meet  the  Press,"  Mayor  Cava- 
nagh  of  Detroit  put  the  basic  issue  fac- 
ing our  Nation  in  these  simple,  urunls- 
takable  terms : 

Wbat  will  It  profit  this  country  If  we,  say, 
put  otir  man  on  the  moon  by  1970,  and  at 
tbe  same  time  you  cant  walk  down  Wood- 
ward Avenue  In  this  city  without  some  fear 
of  violence? 

He  also  said: 

We  may  be  able  to  pacify  every  village  in 
Vietnam,  over  a  period  of  years,  but  what 
good  does  It  du  if  we  can't  pacify  the  Ameri- 
can cUlea? 

I  agree.  And  I  would  extend  his  ex- 
amples of  our  grossly  distorted  national 
priorities  by  asking:  What  good  will  it 
do  to  spend  billions  In  trying  to  restruc- 
ture ancient  societies  of  Asia  and  Africa 
when  the  structure  of  our  own  urban 
society  remains  so  badly  in  need  of  re- 
pair? 

On  the  day  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  completed  action  on 
the  foreign  aid  bill,  failing  by  a  tie  vote 
to  send  It  to  the  Senate  without  recom- 
mendation, the  President  appointed  a 
national  commission  to  determine  the 
causes — and  find  a  cure — for  the  violent 
upheavals  which  have  taken  place  in 
Detroit.  Newark,  and  other  urban  areas 
This  tie  vote,  and  the  overwhelming  com- 
mittee support  for  the  20-percent  cut 
made  In  the  program,  typify.  I  believe,  a 
growing  conviction  within  the  Congress, 
and  the  public  as  well,  that  our  national 
priorities  are  badly  in  need  of  drastic 
overhaul.  When  our  citizens  are  asked  to 
continue  foreign  aid  as  usual— while  pay- 
ing $25  billion-plus  for  a  war  of  dubious 
connection  witii  our  real  national  inter- 
ests; while  the  greatest  deficit  since 
World  War  11  now  accumulates  and  an 
Increase  In  taxes  looms  ahead;  and  at 
the  same  time  we  watch  the  fabric  of 
our  society  being  torn  asunder,  largely 
because  of  immet  social  needs  at  home — 
It  Is  time  for  a  change. 

This  rich,  affluent  country  has  a  moral 
obligation  to  help  the  less  fortunate 
of  this  world.  But  the  obligation  to  our 
own  people  comes  first.  The  needs  of 
tenants,  homeowners,  and  businessmen 
of  Detroit  and  Newark,  and  other  not- 
stricken  areas  who  have  lost  aU — and  at- 
tention to  the  conditions  which  breed 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  1 
o'clock  and  34  minutes  p.m  '  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  at  2 
o'clock  p.m  .  the  Senate  reassembled  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  OfB- 
cer  (Mr.  Buhdick  In  the  chairi. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  Its  business  today.  It  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon 
Wednesday  next.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE      EMERGENCY      FOOD      BILL— 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  ORDER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  bill, 
S.  2138.  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  food  and 
medical  services  on  an  emergency  basis 
to  prevent  human  suffering  or  loss  of  life. 
is  reported.  It  be  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


RESCISSION  OF  ORDER  OF  REFER- 
ENCE ON  S.   2138 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  agreement 
concerning  the  reference  of  S.  2138.  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  food  and  medical  serv- 
ices on  an  emergency  basis  to  prevent 
human  sufferinc  or  loss  of  life,  to  the 
CoiTunlttee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry- 
be  rescinded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  .so  ordered. 


LEGISLATrV'E  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  it  is 
the  Intention  of  the  leadership  to  have 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  appropriation  bill  for  HEW.  H.R. 
10196,  on  Wedne.sday  after  the  emer- 
Kency  food  measure  is  disposed  of,  pro- 
vided that  the  reports  and  the  hearings 


GENERAL  HUGHES  CALLS  VIET  WAR 
IMMORAL 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  May  30,  1967,  issue  of  the  Capital 
Tunes,  Madison.  Wis.,  appeared  a  very 
interesting  report  of  a  speech  by  Brig. 
Gen.  Robert  L.  Hughes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Viet  War  Lashed  by  Genisial:  Hughes  Calls 
rr  Immoral — Stcns  Crowd  at  CAprroi 
SERVicrs 

(By  Richard  Brautlgam) 
A  Memorial  Day  audience  on  the  State 
Capitol  grounds  was  stunned  Into  thought- 
ful silence  today  as  a  distinguished  Army 
general  made  a  fervent  plea  for  an  end  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  a  commitment  to 
the  cause  of  Justice  and  good  will. 

Brig,  Gen.  Robert  L.  Hughes,  U.  8.  Army 
Reserve,  was  tho  pr'nclpal  speaker  at  the 
traditional  services  arranged  by  Madison 
veterans'  groups. 

He  wore  the  Silver  Star,  Bronze  Star  with 
Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  Purple  Heart.  Combat  In- 
fantry Badge,  Presidential  Unit  Citation,  and 
the  Army  Commendation  Ribbon  as  he  stood 
before  an  audience  of  some  500  veterans  and 
their  families  as  well  as  citizens  generally. 

Gen.  Hughes  won  these  honors  through 
long  service  In  the  Pacific  Theaters  during 
World  War  II. 

Wounded  severely  at  Buna,  in  New 
Guinea,  he  recuperated  In  the  United  States 
and  then  returned  to  the  Pacific  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Gen.  MacArthur's  staff  at  Leyte,  In  the 
Philippines. 

Hughes  spoke  quietly,  but  with  the  con- 
viction of  his  long  years  of  service. 

"All  over  the  United  SUtes  today  there  are 
observances  that  are  stereotypes  of  this 
one,"  he  began. 

"Tliey  are  expressions  of  gratitude  for 
those  Americans  who  have  fallen  In  battle 
In  our  wars  to  assure  that  the  political  Integ- 
rity of  our  nation  remains  Inviolate. 

"The  true  significance  of  the  day  Is  most 
poignant  to  those  who  have  suffered  the 
Iocs  of  a  loved  one  In  the  present  conflict  in 
Vietnam."  Hughes  pointed  out. 

•They  died."  he  continued,  "In  support  of 
an  unf:t.ible  foreign  government  that  Is  main- 
tained only  by  the  strength  of  the  United 
Slates." 

There  Is  a  paradox  In  the  role  of  the  United 
States  In  Vietnam,  he  said. 

In  contrast  to  the  Image  of  a  country  that 
offers  hope  of  peace  and  Justice  to  the  world, 
he  said,  "we  are  prosecuting  an  Immoral  war 
in  support  of  a  government  that  Is  a  dictator- 
ship by  deslen." 

"It  represents  nothing  but  a  ruling  clique 
and  is  composed  of  morally  corrupt  leaders 
who  adhere  to  a  warlord  philosophy,"  he 
.idded 

This  Is  Illustrated  currently  by  the  need  for 
the  United  States  to  lead  In  pacifying  vil- 
lages whose  citizens  do  not  trust  their  own 
(government,  he  said. 

Following  World  War  II,  the  United  State* 
accepted  Us  role  of  world  leadership  with  hu- 
mility and  aided  stricken  nations  to  rebuild 
with   .American  dollars,  he  said. 

•In  this  new  era  of  political  unrest,  we  can- 
not police  the  world,  we  cannot  Impose  our 
.social  system  on  other  nations."  he  advised. 

"We  stand  alone  In  Vietnam  with  token 
forces  from  some  other  countries  and  mer- 
cenaries from  Korea  paid  by  United  States," 
Hughes  went  on. 

"We    are    losing    the    flower    of    American 
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youth  In  a  war  that  could  stretch  into  per- 
petuity," he  added.  "After  four  years  of 
fighting,  we  cannot  be  sure  of  the  security 
of  villages  three  miles  from  Saigon,  because 
we  can't  tell  the  good  guys  from  the  bad 
guys. 

"We  are  In  that  jxtsltlon  because  we  se- 
lected sides  In  a  civil  war,"  he  said. 

•'This  Is  one  hell  of  a  war  to  be  fighting. 
We  must  disengage  from  this  tragic  war.  It 
Is  the  only  one  which  we  have  committed 
troops  without  first  being  aggressed  against," 
he  said. 

Hughes  called  for  a  reassessment  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  In  terms  of  our  own  Amer- 
ican Interests. 

■'We  should  recognize  our  errors  In  Judg- 
ment and  not  compound  them  by  trying  to 
police  the  world,"  he  said.  "We  shall  cease 
as  a  political  force  If  we  don't  follow  a  policy 
of  co-existence  with  other  nations. 

"We  cannot  afford  a  major  confrontation 
with  the  people  of  Asia  If  we  want  to  dedicate 
this  country  to  our  sons  and  future  gen- 
erations," he  concluded. 

Gen.  Hughes  Is  executive  secretary  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. He  has  served  In  many  civic  capacities. 
Including  a  term  as  president  of  the  Middle- 
ton  School  Board,  the  Masons,  Boy  Scouts. 
Mlddleton  Sportsmen's  Club,  United  Givers 
and  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers. 

A  reporter  circulating  through  the  audi- 
ence found  general  approval  of  his  address, 
with  some  reservations. 

A.  M.  Ryser,  a  World  War  I  veteran  and 
chairman  for  the  day,  told  The  Capital  Times 
he  did  not  agree  vrith  all  of  Hughes'  remarks 
but  would  defend  the  right  to  say  them. 

Another  veteran  said,  "It  was  shocking,  but 
he  gave  me  something  to  think  about."  Where 
there  was  dissent,  there  was  that  acknowl- 
edgment of  doubt,  also. 

Others,  however,  wholly  approved  of  his 
address. 

"Somebody  has  to  say  these  things,"  one 
said. 

"This  was  a  surprise  package  but  I  agrpe 
with  him  entirely,"  said  another. 


LITTLE    GIRL   FROM   LITTLE   ROCK 

Mr  FTTLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  all 
Arkansans  have  taken  pride  in  the  selec- 
tion of  Miss  Rosemary  Dunaway,  of  Little 
Rock,  as  America's  Junior  Miss.  For 
some  time  she  has  been  traveling  about 
the  East  as  part  of  her  "Youth's  Ameri- 
can Heritage"  tour.  She  visited  Washing- 
ton and  the  Capitol  and  made  many 
friends  here.  Rosemary  is  charming,  tal- 
ented, and  is  indeed  "America's  Junior 
Miss." 

Rosemary  is  such  a  natural  and  whole- 
some young  lady,  I  believe  that  Senators 
would  enjoy  reading  a  ^tory  about  her 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  News 
American.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

America's  Junior  Miss  an  Arkansas 

Traveler 

(By  Elizabeth  Shrlver) 

.America's  Junior  Miss,  Rosemary  Dunaway 
of  Little  Rock,  made  a  stop  In  Baltimore 
last  week  as  part  of  her  "Youth's  American 
Heritage"'  tour  which  will  take  her  through 
the  13  original  states.  Meeting  u-lth  Carol 
Birrow,  Junior  Miss  of  Maryland.  Rosemary 
visited  such  landmr.rks  as  Fort  McHenry  and 
the  Naval  Academy  during  her  two-day  stay. 

Rosemary's  affiliation  with  the  Junior  Miss 
competition   took  root   In    October   with   her 


victory  at  the  first  local  level   contest.   In 
November  she  won  the  atate  contest. 

Rosemary  captiu-ed  the  national  title  In 
March  and  has  since  been  promoting  the 
pageant  around  the  country. 

"What  I  like  best  about  the  whole  thing," 
smiles  Rosemary,  "la  that  nobody  told  us 
what  to  do  or  how  to  act."  The  Junior  Miss 
competition  is  not  a  beauty  contest,  Rose- 
mary explains,  and  such  things  as  measure- 
ments are  never  mentioned.  Judging  is  based 
on  scholastic  achievement,  poise  and  appear- 
ance, youth  fltneas,  creative  and  performing 
arts  and  Individual  Interviews  with  the 
Judges. 

It's  easy  to  see  how  Rosemary  qualifies  as 
American's  Junior  Miss  In  all  these  cate- 
gories. 

A  B-plus  student  In  high  school,  she  was 
a  member  of  the  National  Honor  Society,  the 
Beta  Club  and  president  of  the  Watlngs.  a 
service  group.  She  channeled  much  of  her 
energy  and  enthusiasm  Into  cheerleading, 
still  finding  time  to  devote  to  water  sports 
and  riding  her  quarter  horse.  Peaches. 

The  performing  arts  are  Rosemary's  forte. 
In  the  talent  competition  she  gave  a  read- 
ing of  "A  SmUe"  by  Ray  Bradbury  and  plans 
to  study  drama  and  speech  at  Sweet  Briar 
College  In  the  fall.  Although  she  looks  for- 
ward to  a  career  In  speech  therapy,  she  has 
no  plans  for  modifying  her  very  soft  and 
charming  Southern  accent. 

Rosemary  has  no  problems  with  poise  and 
appearance.  After  two  and  a  half  weeks  on 
the  road,  she  arrived  for  her  early  morning 
interview  as  fresh  and  well-kept  as  a  fashion 
model  after  a  month's  vacation.  Although 
she  believes  In  the  "natural  look."  there  is 
nothing  hap-hazard  about  her  beauty  care. 

Her  nightly  eight  hours  of  sleep  are  al- 
ways preceded  by  a  ritual  which  Includes 
repairing  her  nail  polUh,  setting  her  own 
hair,  removing  her  makeup  with  cleansing 
cream,  washing  with  a  mild  complexion  soap, 
dabbing  a  touch  of  lubricating  cream  around 
her  eyes  and  relaxing  in  a  tub  of  warm 
water.  She  eats  llghUy,  avoiding  "Junky" 
foods,  and  always  carries  an  emergency  sup- 
ply of  stockings,  white  gloves  and  powder- 
press  spot  remover  in  her  purse. 

Rosemary's  poise  and  self-discipline  stop 
far  short  of  making  her  the  least  bit  cool 
or  aloof.  She  Is  friendly,  natural  and  outgo- 
ing, and  one  of  the  nicest  things  about  the 
tour,  to  her,  is  being  able  to  renew  friend- 
ships with  some  of  the  girls  she  met  dur- 
ing the  competition  in  Mobile. 

In  Baltimore,  for  example,  Rosemary  spent 
most  of  her  time  with  Carol  Barrow.  Carol 
who  lives  In  ElUcott  City,  also  enjoys  many 
of  the  qualities  of  a  representative  Junior 
Miss.  A  former  A-student  at  Olenelg  High 
School,  Carol  plans  to  attend  Duke  Univer- 
sity in  Durham,  N.C.  She  Is  Interested  In 
political  science,  and  her  tendencies,  while 
admittedly  vague,  are  conservative.  She  en- 
joys doing  volunteer  work,  especially  at  Klm- 
brough  Army  Hospital  at  Fort  Meade. 

Since  becoming  Maryland's  Junior  Miss, 
Carol  has  made  a  TV  tape  for  Chevrolet 
(which  sponsors  the  pageant  along  with 
Breck,  Kodak  and  Scott  Paper),  ridden  in 
the  Fourtli  of  July  parade  at  Columbia,  and 
participated  in  the  Washington  "kickoff" 
celebration  for  the  Youth's  American  Herit- 
age tour. 

Both  girls  enjoyed  their  meeting  In  Balti- 
more, and  Rosemary  bubbled  about  the  tour. 
She  had  traveled  very  little  before  and  is 
learning  a  great  deal  from  the  historical 
landmarks  she  is  visiting. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE   HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading    clerks,    annoimced    that    the 


Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  1648)  to  extend  the  au- 
thority for  exemptions  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  assist  In  safeguarding  the 
balance-of-payments  position  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorxmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


GUERRILLA  WARFARE  IS  WITH  US 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  a  communication  from  an  Ohio 
citizen  urging  that  I  give  my  support  to 
S.  1094,  a  bill  that  would  make  It  a  Fed- 
eral offense  for  any  Individual  to  Inter- 
fere with  a  fireman  who  Is  in  the  process 
of  attempting  to  protect  life  and  prop- 
erty from  destruction. 

I  rise  to  make  this  statement  because 
of  the  irony  of  the  situation.  Can  we  be- 
lieve that  in  our  Government  at  this 
time  It  is  necessary  to  pass  legislation 
that  will  make  it  an  offense  for  anyone 
to  interfere  with  a  fireman  who  Is  in  the 
process  of  working  as  a  fireman,  pro- 
tecting the  lives  of  our  citizens  and 
property?  When  that  question  Is  asked, 
the  answer  seems  Inevitable,  that  It  is 
unbelievable;  yet  It  is  true.  Firemen 
have  reached  the  stage  where  they  do 
not  feel  safe  while  they  are  performing 
a  magnanimous  service  to  fellow  Amer- 
icans. 

The  existence  of  this  situation  should 
a'waken  in  the  minds  of  each  of  us  the 
deplorable  state  Into  which  otir  society 
has  fallen.  In  the  last  several  days,  I  have 
listened  to  the  proposals  made  as  to  how 
we  shall  cope  with  the  Newark,  the  De- 
troit, the  Rochester,  the  Oregon  riots, 
and  others;  and  the  word  is  that  society 
is  to  blame.  Practically  no  words  have  I 
heard  putting  the  finger  of  guilt  upon 
those  who  are  the  actual  inciters  and 
the  perpetrators  of  the  wrong. 

In  my  judgment,  the  situation  has  de- 
veloped because  there  has  been  a  failure 
to  maintain  law  and  order.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  adopted  decisions  that  have 
placed  a  barrier  of  protection  upon  the 
criminal  and  wholly  disregarded  the 
lights  of  the  innocent  victim  and  the 
innocent  citizenry  of  our  Nation.  Civic 
leaders  and  Government  officials,  on  the 
public  platform,  have  enunciated  the 
principle  that  civil  disobedience  is  justi- 
fied in  the  achievement  of  an  honest  ob- 
jective. A  Frankenstein  monster  has  been 
set  afoot  in  the  land.  The  very  declarants 
of  that  principle  are  now  calling  upon 
the  citizeni-y  to  be  calm.  Well,  the  dam- 
age has  been  done.  Riot  Is  afoot. 

As  far  back  as  4  months  ago,  I  have 
been  writing  letters  to  my  constituents 
in  Ohio,  telling  them  that  we  have  re- 
bellion, civil  war.  Insurrection — without 
recognizing  it  and  without  doing  any- 
thing about  it.  Approximately  a  month 
ago,  in  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
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Foreign  Relations.  I  made  the  statement 
that  civil  war  Is  confronting  us. 

Now  I  wish  to  put  this  question:  How 
does  the  violence,  the  pillaging,  the  loot- 
ing, and  the  burning  in  the  United  States 
differ  from  what  happened  in  Cuba? 
What  difference  is  there?  Guerrillas  are 
afoot.  They  are  running  around  with 
torches,  setting  property  on  fire;  and 
with  guns,  taking  the  lives  of  firemen. 
policemen,  and  innocent  citizens.  Yet. 
there  seems  to  be  a  calm  and  an  apology 
that  is  being  offered  to  the  criminal  and 
to  the  wrongdoer. 

We  had  better  wake  up.  Guerrilla  war- 
fare Is  with  us.  It  wUl  grow  worse.  And 
the  awakening  should  come  not  only  to 
us.  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  but  also 
to  the  President,  to  every  Governor,  and 
to  every  mayor.  You  cannot  countenance 
lawlessness  in  minor  matters  without 
that  lawlessness  spreading  until  it  in- 
volves the  very  foundation  and  struc- 
ture of  our  Government. 

Mr.  President,  until  this  morning. 
there  have  come  to  my  desk  about  100 
letters.  I  have  exammed  them  with  the 
view  of  trying  to  determine  what  the 
thinking  of  my  constituents  is.  Ninety- 
five  percent  of  them  beg  for  firmness  in 
maintaining  the  supremacy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. Pew  approve  of  the  policy  of 
appeasement.  Unless  government  re- 
mains supreme,  anarchy  results.  When 
anarchy  comes,  the  good  people  are  the 
victims,  and  the  foul  become  the  con- 
querors and  the  ones  who  dominate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
certainly  agree  with  the  Senator's  senti- 
ments. I  think  he  has  not  overstated  the 
seriousness  of  our  present  situation,  and 
I  agree  with  what  he  has  said. 


US     COMMITMENTS    TO    FOREIGN 
POWERS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask 
that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy In  the  chair).  The  resolution 
(S.  Res.  151)  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
8.  Rks.  151 

WkereoM  accurate  deflnltlon  of  the  term. 
national  commitment.  In  recent  years  has 
become  obecured:  Therefore  be  It 

Retolved.  That  It  la  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  a  national  commitment  by  the 
United  Statea  to  a  foreign  power  neceaaarlly 
and  exclUBlvely  reeults  from  afllrmatlve  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  U.S.  Government  through 
meana  of  a  treaty,  convention,  or  other  legls- 
latlv*  inatrumentallty  speclflcally  Intended 
to  give  effect  to  such  a  commitment. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  151)  was  re- 
ceived and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  speak  on  one  aspect  of  the  mounting 
problem  created  by  the  gradual  erosion 
of  the  role  of  the  Congress,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  Senate,  in  the  determina- 
tion of  national  security  policy.  And  I 
intend  to  suggest  to  my  coUeagues  a 
course  of  action  which,  although  modest 
In  scope,  could  constitute  a  first  step 
toward  arresting  a  trend  of  events  In- 
jurious to  the  best  Interests  of  our  coun- 
try. 


There  is  no  need  at  this  time  to  re- 
hearse all  the  evidence  in  support  of  the 
view,  held  by  most  if  not  all  Members  of 
this  body,  that  the  authority  of  Congress 
in  many  respects  has  been  dwindling 
throughout  the  years  since  our  entry  into 
the  Second  World  War.  The  very  exist- 
ence of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Separation  of  Powers,  chaired  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinI.  currently  attests 
to  the  concern  felt  by  Senators  on  this 
score.  In  no  area  Is  the  constitutional 
imbalance  more  striking  and  more 
alarming  than  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy.  As  a  result  of  the  kind  invitation 
of  Senator  Ervin.  on  July  19,  I  gave  to 
his  subcomnuttee  a  rather  lengthy  state- 
ment, entitled  "Congress  and  Foreign 
Policy."  which  I  hope  helped  define  the 
dimensions  of  the  problem;  I  shall  ask 
that  the  statement  appear  in  the  Record 
to  follow  and  give  more  substance  to 
these  remarks. 

Because  the  overall  subject  of  the  con- 
stitutional role  of  the  Congress  in  both 
national  and  international  affairs  is  now 
being  scrutinized  under  such  distin- 
gui.shed  auspices.  It  would  be  neither 
wise  nor  proper  at  this  time  to  prejudge 
the  findings  and  offer  recommendations 
applying  to  the  whole  field  of  inquiry. 
However.  I  believe  that  one  facet  of  the 
problem  in  the  foreign  policy  sphere  can 
and  should  be  singled  out  for  prompt  at- 
tention and  action.  I  refer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  what  constitutes  a  "national  com- 
mitment" and  I  offer  herewith  a  resolu- 
tion suting  simply  that  the  term 
"national  commitment"  is  understood  to 
result  from  nothing  less  than  formal  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  legislative  and  exec- 
utive branches  under  established  consti- 
tutional procedures. 

A  commitment  thus  defined  engages 
the  honor  of  the  Nation  in  support  of  a 
specific  undertaking.  Obviously,  such  a 
process  and  such  a  result  should  neither 
be  invoked  frequently  nor  arrived  at 
lightly.  And  yet  over  the  years  we  have 
found  ourselves  confronted  with  mul- 
tiplying calls  for  swift  and  decisive  action 
to  be  taken  on  the  basis  of  alleged  "na- 
tional commitments."  Admittedly,  many 
of  these  cries  for  action  have  come  from 
nonofflclal  sources.  But  all  too  often  over 
a  long  period  the  executive  branch  has 
Indeed  acted  and  then  sought  to  jus- 
tify Its  Intervention  by  dubious  refer- 
ences to  equally  dubious  prior  commit- 
ments. 

These  so-called  "prior  commitments" 
often  turn  out  to  be  statements  pre- 
viously made  by  someone  saying  that  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  some  undertaking. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  here.  I  believe, 
stems  from  a  lack  of  precise  thought  and 
language,  rather  than  from  any  malign 
intent  or  Influences.  Even  so.  the  possi- 
ble consequences  of  Involvement  In  com- 
bustible situations  abroad  in  this  day  and 
age  are  too  dangerous  to  permit  any  use 
of  military  power  on  the  casual  assump- 
tion that  the  Nation  is  committed  to  act. 
Neither  should  we  allow  the  honor  of  this 
country,  which  is  at  stake  in  Its  commit- 
ments, to  be  cheapened  through  con- 
stant and  careless  references  to  Its  In- 
volvement in  specific  situations. 
We   In   governmental   life   frequently 


err  by  refusing  to  define  our  terms  and 
by  falling  back  on  cliches  which  really 
have  not  been  examined  in  years.  In  the 
field  of  foreign  policy  certain  phrases 
reasonably  descriptive  of  the  world  situ- 
ation two  decades  ago  are  being  used 
almost  ritualistically  without  reappraisal 
of  their  relevance  to  current  conditions. 
Other  phrases  have  been  so  affected  by 
constant  misuse  that  their  original 
meaning  to  the  American  public  has 
been  either  twisted  or  entirely  lost.  The 
term  "national  commitment"  clearly 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  that  latter  cate- 
gory. In  speaking  today  I  am  trying  to 
recover  and  refurbish  its  original  and 
true  meaning  from  the  cloud  of  confu- 
sion which  has  been  created  in  large 
measure  over  the  past  two  or  three  dec- 
ades through  the  increasing  conduct  of 
foreign  policy  by  executive  agreement. 

This  resolution  in  no  way  tries  to  in- 
terfere with  the  day-to-day  conduct  of 
our  foreign  affairs.  It  does  not  attempt 
to  restrict  the  constitutional  responsibil- 
ity and  power  of  the  President  or  to  re- 
voke any  past  decisions.  It  does  not  re- 
spond to  any  current  crisis  situation 
abroad,  and  it  is  not  a  measure  directed 
against  any  single  administration  in  this 
centur>- — or  against  anyone  at  all. 

In  its  essence,  this  resolution  repre- 
sents a  conservative  position  which  seeks 
to  recover  in  some  degree  the  constitu- 
tional role  of  the  Senate  in  the  making 
of  foreign  policy — a  role  which  the  Sen- 
ate itself  has  permitted  to  be  obscured 
and  diminished  over  the  years.  Just  as 
we  do  not  blame  external  forces  for  that 
cumulative  loss  of  our  traditional  au- 
thority, I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that 
we  will  have  only  ourselves  to  blame  if 
we  do  not  reaffirm  the  power  and  re- 
sponsibility given  to  this  body  by  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  my 
statement  of  July  19  entitled  "Congress 
and  Foreign  Policy,"  given  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Separation  of  Powers 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CONOReSS  AND  FOREIGN  POLICT 

(Statement  of  Senator  J.  W.  Pulbrxcht  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  July 
19.  1967) 

In  a  statement  to  the  Senate  PreparedneM 
Subcommittee  on  August  25.  1966,  Secretary 
of  State  Rusk  said:  'No  would-be  aggressor 
should  suppose  that  the  absence  of  a  defense 
treaty.  Congressional  declaration  or  U.S.  mil- 
itary presence  grants  Immunity  to  aggres- 
sion." The  statement  conveys  a  significant 
message  to  any  potential  aggressor:  that 
under  no  circumstances  could  It  count  on 
American  Inaction  In  the  event  of  an  act  of 
aggression.  The  statement  conveys  an  Im- 
plicit but  no  less  significant  message  to  the 
Congress;  that,  regardless  of  any  action  or 
Inaction,  approval  or  disapproval,  of  any 
foreign  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  executive  would  act  as  It  saw  fit 
In  response  to  any  occurrence  abroad  whlcb 
It  Judged  to  be  an  act  of  aggression.  It  1» 
unlikely  that  the  Secretary  consciously  in- 
tended to  assert  that  Congressional  action 
was  Irrelevant  to  American  military  commlt- 
menU  abroad;  It  seema  more  likely  that  thu 
was  merely  assumed,  taken  for  granted  as  a 
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truism   of   American   foreign   policy   In   the 
1960'8. 

I.  THE  CONSTmrrlONAL  IMBALANCE 

The  authority  of  Congress  In  foreign  policy 
has  been  eroding  steadily  since  1940,  the  year 
of  America's  emergence  as  a  major  and  per- 
manent participant  In  world  affairs,  and  the 
erosion  has  created  a  significant  constltu- 
Uonal  Imbalance.  Many  If  not  most  of  the 
major  decisions  of  American  foreign  policy 
In  this  era  have  been  executive  decisions. 
Roosevelt's  destroyer  deal  of  1940.  for  ex- 
ample, under  which  50  American  ships  were 
given  to  Great  Britain  In  her  hour  of  peril 
in  exchange  for  naval  bases  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  was  concluded  by  executive 
agreement,  ignoring  both  the  treaty  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  war  power  of  the  Con- 
gress, despite  the  fact  that  It  was  a  commit- 
ment of  the  greatest  Importance,  an  act  In 
violation  of  the  international  law  of  neu- 
trality, an  act  which,  according  to  Churchill, 
gave  Germany  legal  cause  to  declare  war  on 
the  Umted  States.  The  major  wartime  agree- 
ments— Quebec,  Tehran,  Yalta  and  Pots- 
dam— which,  as  It  turned  out.  were  to  form 
the  de  jacto  settlement  of  World  War  II.  were 
all  reached  without  the  formal  consent  of  the 
Congress.  Since  World  War  II  the  United 
Stales  has  fought  two  wars  without  benefit 
of  Congressional  declaration  and  has  engaged 
in  numerous  small-scale  military  activities — 
in  the  Middle  East,  for  example.  In  1958.  and 
In  the  Congo  on  several  occasions — without 
meaningful  consultation  with  the  Congress. 

New  devices  have  been  invented  which  have 
the  appearance  but  not  the  reality  of  Con- 
gressional participation  in  the  making  of 
foreign  policy.  I  shall  elaborate  on  these  later 
In  my  statement  and  wish  at  this  point  only 
to  Identify  them.  One  Is  the  Joint  resolution; 
another  Is  the  Congressional  briefing  ses- 
sion. Neither  Is  a  satisfactory  occasion  for 
deliberation  or  the  rendering  of  advice;  both 
are  designed  to  win  consent  without  advice. 
Their  principal  purpose  Is  to  put  the  Con- 
gress on  record  In  support  of  some  emergency 
action  at  a  moment  when  It  would  be  most 
difficult  to  withhold  support  and.  therefore, 
to  spare  the  executive  subsequent  contro- 
versy or  embarrassment. 

The  cause  of  the  constitutional  Imbalance 
U  crisis.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  executive 
has  willfully  usurped  the  constitutional  au- 
tliorlty  of  the  Congress;  nor  do  I  believe  that 
the  Congress  has  knowingly  given  away  Its 
traditional  authority,  although  some  of  Its 
members — I  among  them.  I  regret  to  say — 
have  sometimes  shown  excessive  regard  for 
executive  freedom  of  action.  In  the  main, 
iiowever.  It  has  been  circumstance  rather 
than  design  which  has  given  the  executive 
Its  great  predominance  in  foreign  pwllcy.  The 
circumstance  has  been  crisis,  an  entire  era 
of  crisis  in  which  urgent  decisions  have  been 
required  again  and  again,  decisions  of  a  kind 
that  the  Congress  Is  Ill-equipped  to  make 
with  what  has  been  thought  to  be  the  req- 
uisite speed.  The  President  has  the  means 
at  his  disposal  for  prompt  action;  the  Con- 
gress does  not.  When  the  security  of  the 
countrj'  is  endangered,  or  thought  to  be  en- 
dangered, there  Is  a  powerful  premium  on 
prompt  action,  and  that  means  executive 
action.  (I  might  add  that  I  think  there  have 
been  many  occasions  when  the  need  of  Im- 
mediate action  has  been  exaggerated,  result- 
ing In  mistakes  which  might  have  been 
avoided  by  greater  deliberation.) 

The  question  before  us  Is  whether  and  how 
the  constitutional  balance  can  be  restored, 
whether  and  how  the  Senate  can  discharge 
Its  duty  of  advice  and  consent  under  continu- 
ing conditions  of  crisis.  It  is  Improbable  that 
we  will  soon  return  to  a  kind  of  normalcy 
In  the  world,  and  Impossible  that  the  United 
States  win  return  to  Its  pre-1940  Isolation. 
How  then  can  we  In  the  Congress  do  what 
the  Constitution  does  not  simply  ask  of  ub, 
but  positively  requires  of  us,  under  precisely 


the  conditions  which  have  resulted  in  the 
erosion  of  our  authority?  It  Is  not  likely  that 
the  President,  beset  as  he  Is  with  crisis  and 
set  upon  by  conflicting  pressures  and  inter- 
ests, win  take  the  initiative  in  curtailing  his 
own  freedom  of  action  and  restoring  Con- 
gressional prerogative — that  would  be  too 
much  to  expect  of  him.  It  Is  up  to  the  Con- 
gress, acting  on  the  well-proven  axiom  that 
the  Lord  helps  those  who  help  themselves, 
to  re-evaluate  Its  role  and  to  re-examine  its 
proper  responsibilities. 

I  have  the  feeling — only  a  feeling,  not  yet 
a  conviction — that  constitutional  change  Is 
In  the  making.  It  is  too  soon  to  tell,  but  there 
are  signs  In  the  Congress,  particularly  in  the 
Senate,  of  a  growing  awareness  of  the  loss  of 
Congressional  power,  of  growing  uneasiness 
over  the  extent  of  executive  power,  and  of  a 
growing  willingness  to  raise  questions  that  a 
year  or  so  ago  might  have  gone  unasked,  to 
challenge  decisions  that  would  have  gone 
unchallenged,  and  to  try  to  distinguish  be- 
tween real  emergencies  and  situations  which, 
for  reasons  of  executive  convenience,  are  only 
said  to  be  emergencies. 

Prior  to  redefining  our  responsibilities.  It 
Is  Important  for  us  to  distinguish  clearly  be- 
tween two  kinds  of  power,  that  pertaining  to 
the  shaping  of  foreign  policy,  to  its  direc- 
tion and  purpose  and  philosophy,  and  that 
pertaining  to  the  day-to-day  conduct  of  for- 
eign policy.  The  former  Is  the  power  which 
the  Congress  has  the  duty  to  discharge,  dili- 
gently, vigorously  and  continuously;  the  lat- 
ter, by  and  large  calling  for  specialized  skills, 
is  best  left  to  the  executive  and  its  adminis- 
trative arms.  The  distinction  of  course  Is 
clearer  In  concept  than  In  reality,  and  It  Is 
hardly  possible  to  participate  In  the  shaping 
of  policy  without  Influencing  the  way  In 
which  it  is  conducted.  Nonetheless,  we  In  the 
Congress  must  keep  the  distinction  In  mind, 
acting,  to  the  best  of  otir  ability,  with  energy 
In  matters  of  national  pxirpoee  and  with  re- 
Si,ralnt  in  matters  of  administrative  detail. 

Our  performance  In  recent  years  has,  un- 
fortunately, been  closer  to  the  reverse.  We 
have  tended  to  snoop  and  pry  in  matters  of 
detail,  Interferrlng  in  the  handling  of  spe- 
cific problems  In  specific  places  which  we 
happen  to  chance  upon,  and,  worse  still. 
harassing  individuals  in  the  executive  de- 
partments, thereby  undermining  their  mo- 
rale and  discouraging  the  creative  initiative 
which  Is  so  essential  to  a  successful  foreign 
policy.  At  the  same  time  we  have  resigned 
from  our  responsibility  in  the  shaping  of 
policy  and  the  defining  of  Its  purposes,  sub- 
mitting too  easily  to  the  pressures  of  crisis, 
giving  away  things  that  are  not  ours  to  give : 
the  war  power  of  the  Congress,  the  treaty 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  broader  advice 
and  consent  power. 

n.  TH«  i.Eaisi:,ATrvE  ruNcrioN 

Insofar  as  the  Congressional  role  In  for- 
eign policy  Is  discharged  through  the  formal 
legislative  process,  the  Congress  by  and  large 
has  been  able  to  meet  its  responsibilities. 
tJnfortunately,  however,  the  area  of  foreign 
policy  requiring  formal  legislative  action  has 
diminished  greatly  In  recent  decades  and 
now  contains  virtually  none  of  the  major 
questions  of  war  and  peace  In  the  nuclear 
age.  Before  turning  to  these  critical  ques- 
tions, which  go  to  the  heart  of  the  current 
constitutional  crisis,  a  word  is  In  order  about 
the  limited  areas  of  foreign  policy  which  are 
stUI  governed  by  the  legislative  process. 

Foreign  aid  provides  the  closest  thing  we 
have  to  an  annual  occasion  for  a  general  re- 
view of  American  foreign  policy.  It  provides 
the  opportunity  for  airing  grievances,  some 
having  to  do  with  economic  development, 
most  of  them  not,  and  for  the  discussion  of 
matters  of  detail  which  In  many  cases  would 
be  better  left  to  specialists  In  the  field.  It 
also  provides  the  occasion  for  a  discussion  of 
more  fundamental  questions,  pertaining  to 


America's  role  in  the  world,  to  the  areas  that 
fall  within  and  those  which  exceed  its  proper 
responsibilities. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  Congress  has 
shown  a  clear  disposition  to  limit  those  re- 
sponsibilities and  has  written  appropriate  re- 
strictions, mostly  hortatory,  into  the  foreign 
aid  legislation.  Only  as  it  has  become  clear 
that  the  executive  Is  disinclined  to  comply 
with  many  of  our  recommendations  has  it 
been  found  necessary  to  write  binding  re- 
strictions into  the  law.  These  mandatory  re- 
strictions, It  is  true,  imiK>se  a  degree  of 
rigidity  on  the  executive  and  constitute  a 
regrettable  Congressional  Incursion  on  mat- 
ters of  the  day-to-day  conduct  of  policy. 
Here,  however,  we  encounter  the  overlap  In 
practice  between  the  shaping  and  conduct 
of  policy  and,  in  order  to  exert  our  Influence 
on  the  one,  where  It  is  desirable  we  ha\^ 
also  had  to  exert  It  on  the  other  where  It 
is  not.  Were  the  executive  more  responsive 
to  our  general  recommendations — as  ex- 
pressed in  committee  reports,  conditional 
proscriptions,  and  general  legislative  his- 
tory— it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  be  more 
restrained  in  our  specific  restrictions. 

The  matter,  at  its  heart,  is  one  of  trxist 
and  confidence  and  of  respect  of  each  branch 
of  the  government  for  the  prerogatives  of 
the  other.  When  the  executive  tends  to  ig- 
nore Congressional  recommendations,  in- 
truding thereby  on  Congressional  preroga- 
tive, the  result  Is  either  a  counter-Intrusion 
or  the  acceptance  by  the  Congress  of  the  loss 
of  Its  prerogatives.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
persistent  refusal  of  the  executive  to  comply 
even  approximately  with  Congressional  rec- 
ommendations that  it  limit  the  number  of 
countries  receiving  American  foreign  aid  has 
caused  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 
write  numbers  Into  Its  current  bill,  propos- 
ing thereby  to  make  recommendations  Into 
requirements.  The  price  of  the  flexibility 
which  is  valued  by  the  executive  is,  or  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be,  a  high  degree  of  com- 
pliance with  the  Intent  of  Congress. 

There  are  occasions  when  the  legislative 
process  worlu  almost  as  it  Ideally  should,  per- 
mitting of  the  rendering  of  advice  and  con- 
sent on  the  matter  at  hand  and  also  of  the 
formation  and  expression  of  the  Senate's 
view  on  some  broader  question  of  the  direc- 
tion of  our  foreign  policy.  Such  was  the  case 
with  the  test  ban  treaty  in  1963.  In  the 
course  of  three  weeks  of  public  hearings  and 
subsequent  debate  on  the  floor,  the  Senate 
assured  itself  of  the  safety  of  the  proposed 
commitment  from  a  military  point  of  view 
and  at  the  same  time  gave  Its  endorsement 
to  the  broader  policy  which  has  come  to  be 
known  as  "bvrtldlng  bridges"  to  the  east. 
Similarly,  the  ratification  earlier  this  year  of 
the  Soviet  consular  treaty,  which,  but  for 
an  unexpected  controversy  might  have  been 
treated  as  routine  business,  became  Instead 
the  occasion  for  a  further  Senate  endorse- 
ment of  the  bridge  building  policy. 

in.   ADVICE  AND  CONSENT 

The  focus  of  the  current  constitutional 
problem — one  might  even  say  crisis — lies  out- 
side of  the  legislative  process,  in  the  great 
problems  of  war  and  peace  In  the  nuclear 
age.  It  Is  In  this  most  critical  area  of  our 
foreign  relations  that  the  Senate,  with  Its 
own  tacit  consent,  has  become  largely  im- 
potent. The  point  is  best  illustrated  by  con- 
crete examples.  Permit  me  to  recall  some  re- 
cent crises  and  the  extremely  limited  role  of 
the  Senate  In  dealing  with  them: 

At  the  time  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  in 
October  1962,  many  of  us  were  In  our  home 
states  campaigning  for  re-election.  On  the 
basis  of  press  reptorts  and  rumors  we  had  a 
fairly  accurate  picture  of  what  was  hapi>en- 
Ing,  but  none  of  us,  so  far  as  I  know,  were 
g;lven  official  information  until  after  the 
Administration  had  made  Its  policy  decisions. 
President  Kennedy  called  the  Congressional 
leadership  back  for  a  meeting  at  the  White 
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Houae  on  Monday.  October  22,  1963.  The 
meetlDg  laated  from  about  5  p.m.  to  about  6 
pjn.;  at  7  pjn.  Preeldent  Kennedy  went  on 
national  television  to  announce  to  the  coun- 
try ttifl  decisions  wtilch  had  of  course  been 
made  before  the  Congressional  leadership 
were  called  In.  The  meeting  was  not  a  con- 
sultation but  a  briefing,  a  kind  of  courtesy 
or  ceremonial  occasion  for  the  leadership  of 
tbe  Congress.  At  that  meeting,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  I  made  specific 
suggestions  as  to  how  the  crisis  might  be 
met;  we  did  so  in  the  belief  that  we  bad  a  re- 
sponsibility to  give  the  President  our  best  ad- 
vice on  the  basis  of  the  limited  facts  then  at 
our  command.  With  apparent  reference  to  our 
temerity  In  expressing  our  views,  Theodore 
Sorensen  in  his  book  on  President  Kennedy 
described  this  occasion  as  "the  only  sour 
note"  In  an  otherwise  Qawless  process  of  de- 
cision making.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  on  tbe  one  occasion  when  the  world  has 
gone  to  the  very  brink  of  nuclear  war — as  in- 
deed on  tbe  earlier  occasion  of  the  Bay  of 
Pigs — the  Congress  took  no  part  whatever  In 
tbe  shaping  of  American  policy. 

The  Domlmcan  Intervention  of  April  1965 
was  decided  upon  with  a  comparable  lack  of 
Congreealonal  consultation.  Again,  the  leader- 
ship was  summoned  to  the  White  Houae.  on 
the  afternoon  of  April  28.  1965.  and  told  that 
the  Marines  would  be  landed  in  Santo 
Domingo  that  night  for  the  express  purp>06e 
of  protecting  the  lives  of  American  citizens 
No  one  expressed  disapproval.  Had  I  known 
that  tbe  real  purpose  of  our  intervention  was 
the  defeat  of  the  Dominican  revolution,  as 
subsequently  became  clear  in  the  course  of 
extensive  hearings  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  I  would  most  certainly 
have  objected  to  massive  American  military 
Intervention. 

When,  in  the  wake  of  the  Dominican  hear- 
ings, I  publicly  stated  my  criticisms  of  Amer- 
ican policy,  there  followed  a  debate  not  on 
tbe  substance  of  my  criticisms  but  on  the  ap- 
propriateness of  my  having  made  them.  The 
question  therefore  became  one  of  the  proper 
extent  and  the  proper  limits  on  public  dis- 
cussion of  controversial  matters  of  foreign 
policy.  Tbe  word  "consensus"  was  then  In 
vogue  and  so  extensive  had  its  Influence  be- 
come that  there  seemed  at  the  time  to  be  a 
general  conviction  that  any  fundamental 
crittcism  of  American  foreign  policy  was  Ir- 
responsible If  not  actually  unpatriotic.  This 
was  the  first  of  many  occasions  on  which  no 
one  questioned  the  right  of  dt&sent  but  many 
people  had  something  to  say  about  special 
circumstances  making  Its  use  Inappropriate 
No  one.  It  seems,  ever  questions  the  rrght  of 
dissent:  It  Is  the  uie  of  it  that  Is  objected  to. 

I  tried  at  the  time  of  the  Dominican  con- 
troversy to  formulate  my  thoughts  on  sena- 
torial responsibility  in  foreign  policy  I  recall 
them  here  not  for  purpKJses  of  reviving  the 
discussion  of  those  unhappy  events  but  in 
the  hope  of  contributing  to  the  work  of  this 
Subcommittee.  I  expressed  these  thoughts 
In  a  letter  to  President  Johnson,  dated  Sep- 
tember 16.  1965.  and  accompanying  the 
speech  on  the  Dominican  Republic  which  I 
made  that  day.  The  letter  read  In  part; 

"DXAX  Mb.  Pkfsident:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy 
of  a  speech  that  I  pUn  to  make  in  the  Senate 
regarding  the  crisis  in  the  Doml.nlran  Re- 
public. As  you  know,  my  Committee  has  held 
extensive  hearings  on  the  Dcmlnlcan  matter; 
this  speech  cont.iln.?  my  personal  comments 
and  conclusions  on  the  information  which 
was  brought  forth   !n   the  hearings. 

"As  you  will  note.  I  believe  that  Important 
mistakes  were  m»de  I  further  believe  fh.it 
a  public  discussion  of  recent  events  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  even  though  It  brings 
forth  viewpoints  which  are  critical  of  actions 
taken  by  your  Administration,  will  be  of 
long-term  benefit  in  correcting  past  errors, 
helping  to  prevent  their  repetition  In  the 
future,  and  thereby  advancing  the  broader 
purposes  of  your  policy  in  Latin  America    It 


Is  in  the  hope  of  assisting  you  toward  these 
ends,  and  far  this  reason  only,  that  I  have 
prepired  my  remarks 

"Public— and.  I  trust,  constructive — criti- 
cism is  one  of  the  services  that  a  Senator  is 
uniquely  able  to  perform.  There  are  many 
things  that  members  of  your  Administration, 
for  quite  proper  reafons  of  consistency  and 
organization,  cannot  fay.  even  though  it  is 
In  the  long  term  interests  of  the  Adminis- 
tration that  they  be  said.  A  Senator,  as  you 
well  know.  U  under  no  such  restriction.  It  is 
in  the  sincere  hope  of  assisting  your  Admin- 
istration in  this  way.  and  of  advancing  the 
objectives  of  your  policy  In  Latin  America. 
that  I  offer  the  enclosed  remarks." 

I  developed  the^e  thoughts  further  In  a 
speech  In  the  Senate  on  October  22,  1965. 
It  read  In  part: 

".  .  I  believe  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  a  special 
obligation  to  offer  the  best  advice  he  can  on 
matters  of  foreign  policy.  It  Is  an  obligation. 
I  believe,  which  is  inherent  In  the  chair- 
manship, which  takes  precedence  over  party 
loyalty,  and  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
whether  the  chairman's  views  are  solicited 
or  desired  by  people  in  the  executive  branch. 
.1  am  not  impressed  with  suggestions 
that  I  had  no  right  to  .'peak  as  1  did  on 
Santo  Donungu  The  real  question,  it  seems 
to  me.  Is  whether  I  had  tiie  right  not  to 
speak  " 

Mark  Twain  said  the  rame  thing  In  plainer 
words  It  were  not  best  th.;t  we  should  all 
think  alike,  it  is  difference  of  opinion  that 
makes  horseraces   ' 

There  are  some  fundamental  and  disturb- 
ing questions  about  the  way  In  vihlch  we  en- 
dure controversy  in  this  country,  and  they 
go  to  the  heart  of  the  constltuuonal  mat- 
ters which  the  Subcommittee  is  considering. 
No  one  objects  to  u  little  controversy  around 
the  edges  of  things,  to  quibbllngs  over  de- 
till  or  to  hollow  mouthings  about  morality 
and  purpose  provided  they  are  hollow 
enough  It  Is  when  the  controversy  gets  down 
to  the  essence  of  things,  to  basic  values  and 
specifics  major  actions,  to  questions  of 
whether  our  society  is  healthy  or  i^Ick.  ful- 
filling Its  promise  or  falling  short,  that  our 
endurance  is  severely  taxed 

Alexis  de  Tocqueville  wrote  I  know  of  no 
country  In  which  there  is  so  little  independ- 
ence of  mind  and  real  freedom  of  dlicussion 
.IS  In  America.  Pr'^found  changes  have  oc- 
curred since  democracy  In  .^merlc  \  first  ap- 
peared and  yet  It  may  be  .usked  whether  rec- 
ognition of  the  right  of  dls:ont  has  gained 
substantially  In  practice  as  well  as  Ui  theory." 
.And.  as  to  democracy  In  gencr.U.  he  v.rot? 
The  smallest  reproach  Irritates  Its  sen- 
sibility and  the  slightest  Joke  that  h.»s  any 
foundation  in  truth  renders  it  indignant; 
from  the  forms  of  Its  language  up  to  the 
soiid  virtues  of  It.s  char.^cter.  e\erythlng  must 
be  made  the  subject  of  encomium.  No  writer, 
whatever  be  his  eminence,  can  e&cape  paying 
this  tribute  of  adulation  to  his  fellow  citi- 
zens " 

Until  and  unless  we  overcome  the  disability 
of  Intolerance,  our  democratic  processes  can- 
not function  in  lull  vigi  r  and  us  they  were 
intended  to  function  by  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  The  vitality  of  advice  and  con- 
tent In  the  ."ienate  Is  m  >re  than  a  matter  of 
executlve-leijlslative  relations  It  has  to  do 
with  our  national  character  and  our  national 
attitudes,  with  our  tolerance  of  deep  un- 
orthodoxy  ae  well  as  of  normal  di.ssent.  with 
our  attitudes  toward  tlie  protest*  of  students 
!s  well  as  the  criticisms  of  Senators 

IV     aE.'iOLUTJO.VS   AND   "Ci  )NSrLTATIONS' 

fi.a  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  state- 
ment, two  new  devices  have  been  Invented — 
more  accurately,   two  old  devices  have  been 


'  Alexl.s  de  Tocqueville.  nomocracy  in  Arner- 
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put  to  a  new  use — for  the  purpose  of  creating 
an  appearince  of  Congressional  consultation 
where  the  substance  of  it  is  lacking.  I  refer 
to  the  Joint  resolution  and  the  Congressional 
briefing  session  Arranged  In  haste,  almost 
always  under  the  spur  of  some  real  or  puta- 
tive emergency,  these  resolutions  and  White 
Hoiise  briefings  serve  to  hit  the  Congress 
when  it  is  down,  getting  it  to  rlgn  on  the 
dotted  line  at  exactly  the  moment  when,  for 
reasons  of  politics  or  patriotism,  It  feels  it 
c  m  hardly  refufe. 

The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  so  often 
cited  as  an  unqualified  Cong^resslonal  en- 
dorsement of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  was 
adopted  on  August  7,  1964,  only  two  days 
after  an  urgent  request  from  the  President. 
It  was  adopted  after  only  perfunctory  com- 
mittee hearings  and  a  brief  debate  with  only 
two  Senators  dissenting.  It  was  a  blank  check 
Indeed,  authorizing  the  President  to  "take  all 
necessary  steps  including  the  use  of  armed 
force"  against  whatever  he  might  judge  to 
constitute  aggression  in  southeast  Asia. 

The  error  of  these  of  us  who  piloted  this 
resolution  through  the  Senate  with  such  un- 
deliberate speed  was  In  making  a  i>ersonal 
Judgment  when  we  should  have  made  an  In- 
Ft.tutlonal  Judgment.  Figuratively  speaking, 
w»  did  not  deal  with  the  resolution  In  terms 
of  what  It  said  and  In  terms  of  the  jxiwer  It 
would  vest  In  the  Presidency;  we  dealt  with 
It  In  terms  of  how  we  thought  It  would  be 
used  by  the  man  who  occupied  the  Presi- 
dency Our  Judgment  turned  out  to  be  wrong, 
but  even  If  It  had  been  right,  even  if  the 
Admln'stratlon  had  applied  the  resolution 
In  the  v.ay  we  then  thought  it  would,  the 
abridgment  of  the  legislative  process  and 
our  consent  to  so  sweeping  a  grant  of  power 
was  not  only  a  mistake  but  a  failure  of  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  the  Congress  Had 
we  debated  the  matter  for  a  few  days  or 
even  for  a  week  or  two.  the  resolution  most 
probably  would  have  been  adopted  with  as 
many  or  almost  as  many  votes  as  It  actually 
got.  but  there  would  have  been  a  legislative 
history  to  which  those  of  us  who  disagree 
with  the  use  to  which  the  resolution  has 
been  put  could  now  repair.  The  fundamental 
mistake,  however,  was  in  the  giving  away  of 
that  which  was  not  ours  to  give  The  war 
power  Is  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the 
Congress,  and  If  It  is  to  be  transferred  to 
the  executive,  the  transfer  can  be  legitimate- 
ly effected  only  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment, not  by  Inadvertency  of  Congress 

The  Congress  has  lost  the  power  to  de- 
clare war  as  It  was  written  Into  the  Con- 
stitution It  has  not  been  so  much  ur.urped 
as  ?!ven  aw.Ty.  and  It  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  It  will  soon  be  recovered  On  February 
15,  1848.  Abraham  Lincoln,  then  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  wrote  a 
letter  to  a  man  called  William  H  H-^rndon. 
contesting  the  latter's  view  that  President 
Polk  hud  been  Justified  In  Inv.idlng  Mexico 
on  his  own  au'horlty  because  thr  Mexicans 
had  begun  the  hostilities.  "Allow  the  Presi- 
dent to  Invade  a  neighboring  nation."  wTote 
Lincoln,  "whenever  he  shall  deem  It  neces- 
sary to  repel  nn  invasion,  and  you  allow  him 
to  do  so.  icheneier  he  may  choose  to  say 
he  deems  It  necessary  for  such  purpose — and 
you  allow  him  to  make  war  at  pleasure. 
Study  to  see  if  you  can  fix  any  limtt  to  his 
[xiwer  In  this  respect  after  you  have  given 
him  so  much  as  you  propose  " 

The  Senate,  I  believe,  is  becoming  aware  of 
the  dingers  involvefl  In  Joint  resolutions 
such  as  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  and 
earlier  resolutlo:.s  pertaining  to  Taiwan. 
Cuba  and  the  Middle  Ea^t  This  awareness 
was  demorptrated  by  the  Senate's  rcfural  to 
adopt  the  sweeping  resolution  pertaining  to 
I.<\t'n  America  requested  by  the  Administra- 
tion shortly  before  the  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican presidents  at  Punta  del  Este  la5t  April 
That  resolution,  which  would  have  com- 
mitted the  Congress  in  advance  to  the  ap- 
propriation of  large  new  sums  of  money  for 
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the  Alliance  for  Progress,  was  neither  urgent 
nor  necessary,  it  was  indeed  no  more  than  a 
convenience  and  a  bargaining  lever  for  the 
Administration.  Its  rejection  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Latin  American  policy  of  the 
United  States;  indeed.  It  was  not  the  sub- 
stance of  the  resolution  but  the  unusual 
procedure  which  caused  many  of  us  to  op- 
pose it.  Still  less  was  the  rejection  of  the 
resolution  a  matter  of  "pique"  or  "frustra- 
tion." as  was  alleged  by  members  of  the 
Administration.  It  wa*  rather  a  tentative  as- 
sertion by  the  Senate  that  It  has  come  to  be 
doubtful  about  the  granting  of  blank  checks. 
I  hope  that  It  foreshadows  further  demon- 
strations on  the  part  of  the  Congress  of  a 
healthy  skepticism  about  hasty  responses  to 
contrived  emergencies.  I  hope  that  It  fore- 
shadows a  resurrection  of  continuing  debate 
and  of  normal  deliberative  processes  In  the 
Senate. 

No  less  defective  than  the  joint  resolu- 
tion as  a  means  of  Congressional  consulta- 
tion is  the  hastily  arranged  "consultation" — 
really  a  briefing — either  in  committee  or  at 
the  White  House.  There  Is  Indeed  a  psycho- 
logical barrier  to  efifectlve  consultation  on 
the  Preslednfs  own  ground.  The  President  Is, 
after  all.  chief  of  state  as  well  as  head  of 
government  and  must  be  treated  with  the 
deference  and  resp>ect  due  him  as  chief  of 
state  as  well  as  head  of  government  and 
must  be  treated  with  the  deference  and  re- 
spect due  him  as  chief  of  state.  One  does  not 
contradict  kings  in  their  palaces  or  Presi- 
dents In  the  White  House  with  the  freedom 
and  facility  with  which  one  contradicts  the 
king's  ministers  in  parliament  or  the  Presi- 
dent's cabinet  members  In  committee.  That 
indeed  is  the  value  and  purpKDse  of  our  Con- 
cessional committee  system.  It  permits  us 
to  comunicate  candidly  with  the  President  as 
political  leader  without  becoming  entangled 
in  the  complications  or  protocol  which  sur- 
rounds his  person.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that 
any  meaningful  consultation  with  the  Con- 
gress must  take  place  on  the  Congress's  own 
ground,  with  representatives  of  the  President 
who  can  be  sp>oken  to  In  candor  and  who  will 
speak  to  us  in  candor,     'ifc 

They  do  not  always  do  that,  and  that  Is 
the  next  problem  I  would  cite.  Again  and 
again,  representatives  of  the  executive  have 
come  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee to  tell  us  in  closed  session  what  we  have 
already  read  in  our  morning  newspaper.  Again 
and  again,  they  have  come  not  to  consult 
with  us  but  to  brief  us.  to  tell  us  what  they 
propose  to  do  or  to  try  to  put  a  good  face 
on  something  they  have  already  done.  One 
recent  witness  devoted  a  large  part  of  bis 
presentation  to  an  endorsement  of  the  Idea 
of  consultation  without  ever  getting  around 
to  any  actual  consulting.  At  a  recent  meet- 
lag  on  the  Middle  Eastern  crisis  the  Admin- 
istration's witness  was  unwilling  to  answer 
either  yes  or  no  to  the  question  of  whether 
he  was  prepared  to  assure  the  Committee  that 
the  President  would  not  take  the  United 
Sutes  Into  war  in  the  Middle  East  without 
the  consent  of  Congress. 

Meaningful  consultation  would  consist  first 
of  a  presentation  of  provisional  views  on 
the  part  of  the  Administration  and  then  of 
»  presentation  of  the  views  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee,  with  the  Administration  wit- 
ness performing  the  extremely  Important 
function  in  the  second  phase  of  listening — 
listening  with  an  open  mind  and  with  an 
active  regard  for  the  fact  that,  however  little 
he  may  like  It.  the  men  he  is  listening  to  are 
representatives  of  the  people  who  share  with 
the  executive  the  constitutional  responsibil- 
ity for  the  making  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

The  problem  Is  one  of  attitudes  rather  than 
of  formal  procedures.  The  critical  question  Is 
hot  whether  State  Department  officials  duti- 
fully report  Administration  acts  to  Congres- 
^nal  committees  or  telephone  Interested 
aeaators  to  tell  them  that  American  planes 


are  en  rottfc  to  the  Congo.  The  question  Is 
whether  they  respond  to  Congressional  direc- 
tives and  recommendations  by  asking  them- 
selves "How  can  we  get  around  these?"  or  by 
asking  themselves  "How  can  we  carry  them 
out?".  The  latter,  to  be  sure,  can  be  awkward 
and  irksome  for  tbe  executive,  but  that  is 
the  kind  of  system  we  have.  As  the  political 
scientist  Edwin  S.  Corwln  has  written;  "The 
verdict  of  history  in  short  is  that  the  power 
to  determine  the  substantive  content  of 
American  foreign  policy  is  a  divided  power, 
with  the  lion's  share  falling  usually  to  the 
President,  though  by  no  means  always."  • 
Our  legitimate  options  are  to  comply  with  the 
system  or  to  revise  It  by  tbe  means  spelled  out 
m  the  Constitution  but  not  to  circumvent  It 
or  subvert  It. 

"Consultations"  which  are  really  only 
briefings,  and  resolutions  like  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution,  represent  no  more  than  a 
ceremonial  role  for  the  Congress.  Their  pur- 
pose Is  not  to  elicit  the  views  of  Congress 
but  to  avoid  controversy  of  the  kind  Presi- 
dent Truman  experienced  over  the  Korean 
War.  They  are  devices  therefore  not  of  Con- 
gressional consultation  but  of  executive  con- 
venience. Insofar  as  the  Congress  accepts 
them  as  a  substitute  for  real  participation,  it 
is  an  accompUce  to  a  process  of  illicit  con- 
stitutional revision. 

Some  political  scientists  do  not  even  pre- 
tend that  there  is  a  role  for  Congress  In  the 
making  of  foreign  policy  In  the  nuclear  age. 
They  argue  that  the  authority  to  declare 
war  has  become  obsolete  and  that  checks  and 
balances  are  now  provided  by  diversities  of 
opinion  within  the  executive  branch.  "This," 
In  the  words  of  the  American  diplomatic  his- 
torian Ruhl  Bartlett,  "Is  an  argument 
scarcely  worthy  of  small  boys,  for  the  Issue  Is 
not  one  of  advice  or  Influence.  It  Is  a  question 
of  power,  the  authority  to  say  that  some- 
thing shall  or  shall  not  be  done.  If  the  pres- 
ident is  restrained  only  by  those  whom  he 
appoints  and  who  hold  their  positions  at  his 
pleasure,  there  Is  no  check  at  all.  What  has 
happened  to  all  Intents  and  purposes,  al- 
though not  In  form  and  words.  Is  the  as- 
sumption by  all  recent  presidents  that  their 
constitutional  right  to  conduct  foreign  rela- 
tions and  to  advise  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  foreign  policy  shall  be  Interpreted  as  the 
right  to  control  foreign  relations." ' 

v.    TREATIES    AND   COMMriMENTS 

So  Widespread  are  American  commitments 
In  the  world,  and  so  diverse  are  the  methods 
and  sources  which  are  said  to  make  for  a 
commitment,  that  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
has  arisen  as  to  what  is  required  to  make  a 
formal  commitment  to  a  foreign  country. 
Does  It  require  a  treaty  ratified  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate?  or  can  it  be  accomplished 
by  executive  agreements?  or  by  simple  Pres- 
idential declaration?  or  by  a  declaration  or 
even  a  statement  made  in  a  press  confer- 
ence by  tbe  Secretary  of  State?  The  prevail- 
ing view  seems  to  be  that  one  Is  as  good  as 
another,  that  a  clause  In  the  transcript  of 
a  press  conference  held  by  Secretary  Dulles 
In  1957  Is  as  binding  on  the  American  Gov- 
ernment today  as  a  treaty  ratified  by  the 
Senate. 

If  treaties  are  no  more  than  one  of  the 
available  means  by  which  the  United  States 
can  be  committed  to  military  action  abroad, 
as  Secretary  Rusk  believes,  if  the  executive  is 
at  liberty  to  commit  American  military 
forces  abroad  In  the  absence  of  a  treaty  ob- 
ligation as  In  the  case  of  'Vietnam,  or  In  vlo- 
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latlon  of  a  treaty  obligation  as  In  the  case 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  why  do  we 
bother  with  treaties  at  all?  As  things  now 
stand,  their  principal  use  seems  to  be  the 
lending  of  an  unusual  aura  of  dignity  or 
solemnity  to  certain  engagements  such  as 
the  test  ban  treaty  and  the  outer  space 
treaty. 

In  addition  to  the  general  denigration  of 
treaties,  there  has  developed  a  widespread 
attitude,  at  least  on  the  part  of  what  might 
be  called  the  foreign  policy  "establishment," 
that  it  is  Improper  for  the  Senate  to  reject 
treaties  or  attach  reservations  to  them  once 
they  have  been  negotiated.  The  power  of  the 
Senate  to  accept,  reject  or  amend  treaties  is 
of  course  acknowledged,  but  It  Is  regarded 
not  as  a  legitimate  function  but  as  a  kind  of 
naked  power  the  use  of  which  under  any 
circumstance  would  be  irresponsible.  There 
seems  to  ]^e  a  kind  of  historical  memory  at 
work  here;  Versailles,  like  Munich,  has  con- 
veyed more  lessons  than  were  in  It. 

There  appeared  In  the  New  York  Times  on 
March  10,  1967,  an  interesting  and  significant 
editorial  commenting  on  questions  that 
were  then  being  raised  In  the  Senate  about 
the  Soviet  consular  treaty  and  the  outer 
space  treaty.  The  Times  commented  as 
follows ; 

"A  treaty  Is  a  contract  negotiated  by  the 
executive  branch  with  the  government  of  one 
or  more  other  countries.  In  the  process  there 
is  normally  hard  bargaining  and  the  final 
result  usually  represents  a  compromise  in 
which  everyone  has  made  concessions.  Thus 
when  the  Senate  adds  amendments  or  reser- 
vations to  a  treaty.  It  Is  unilaterally  changing 
the  terms  of  a  settled  bargain.  The  practical 
effect  of  such  action  is  really  to  reopen  the 
negotiations  and  force  the  other  party  or 
parties  to  re-examine  their  previously  of- 
fered approval. 

"Every  time  the  Senate  exercises  this  privi- 
lege it  necessarily  casts  doubt  upon  the  cred- 
ibility of  the  President  and  his  representa- 
tives and  weakens  the  bargaining  power  of 
the  United  States  in  the  International  arena. 
The  Senate  power  to  do  this  is  unquestioned, 
but  It  is  equally  unquestionable  that  this 
power  Is  best  used  only  to  express  the  gravest 
of  concerns,  especially  In  a  period  of  crisis 
such  as  Is  posed  by  the  Vietnam  war  and 
efforts  to  end  It." 

My  attention  was  arrested  by  the  assertion 
that  a  treaty,  once  negotiated  by  the  execu- 
tive was  a  "settled  bargain."  I  had  supposed 
that  under  our  Constitution  a  treaty  was 
only  a  tentative  bargain  until  ratified  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Returning  to  my  earlier  point,  the  recent 
crisis  in  the  Middle  East  reveals  the  prevail- 
ing conftision  as  to  what  constitutes  a  bind- 
ing obligation  on  the  United  States. 

In  the  days  preceding  the  recent  Arab- 
Israeli  war  there  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
of  American  responsibilities  in  the  Middle 
East  marked  by  a  prevailing  assumption  that 
the  United  States  was  "committed"  to  de- 
fend Israel  against  any  act  of  aggression.  As 
a  signatory  to  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
which  incidentally  was  ratified  by  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  treaty,  the  United  States  Is  Indeed 
obligated  to  support  any  action  which  the 
United  Nations  might  take  In  defense  of  a 
victim  of  aggression.  The  cited  sources  of  the 
alleged  American  "commitment,"  however, 
were  not  the  United  Nations  Charter  but  a 
series  of  policy  statements,  including  Presi- 
dent Truman's  declaration  of  support  for  the 
independence  of  Israel  In  1948,  the  Anglo- 
Prench-American  Tripartite  Declaration  of 
1950  pledging  opposition  to  the  violation  of 
frontiers  or  armistice  lines  by  any  Middle 
Eastern  state,  a  statement  by  President 
Eisenhower  In  January  1957  pledging  Ameri- 
can support  for  the  integrity  and  independ- 
ence of  Middle  Eastern  nations,  a  statement 
by  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  In  February 
1957  stating  that  the  United  States  regarded 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  as  an  international  water- 
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way,  a  press  conference  statement  In  March 
of  1963  by  President  Kennedy  pledging  Amer- 
ican opposition  to  any  act  of  aggression  In 
the  Middle  East,  and  a  reiteration  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  In  February  1964  of  American 
support  for  the  territorial  Intergrlty  and  po- 
litical Independence  of  all  Middle  Eastern 
countries. 

The  foregoing  are  all  statements  of  policy, 
not  binding  commitments  In  the  sense  that 
a  treaty  ratified  by  the  Senate  Is  a  binding 
commitment.  If  they  were  binding  and  if 
they  were  Interpreted  as  requiring  the  United 
States  to  take  unilateral  action  to  maintain 
the  territorial  integrity  of  all  Middle  East- 
em  states,  we  would  now  be  obligated  forci- 
bly to  require  Israel  to  restore  all  of  the 
territory  which  she  has  seized  from  her  Arab 
neighbors.  We  are,  however,  not  so  obligated. 
Our  only  binding  commitment  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  is  our  obligation  to  support  and  help 
Implement  any  action  that  might  be  taken 
by  the  United  Nations.  In  the  absence  of  such 
action,  we  are  not  bound,  not,  that  is,  un- 
less statements  In  Presidential  press  confer- 
ences are  as  binding  upon  the  United  States 
as  treaties  ratified  by  the  Senate. 

VI.   RESTORING    CONCRESSION.\L    PREROGATIVE 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  been 
experimenting  in  the  last  two  years  with 
methods  which  it  is  hoped  will  help  restore 
the  Senate  to  a  significant  and  responsible 
role  in  the  making  of  American  foreign 
policy.  Principally,  the  Committee  has  made 
Itself  available  as  a  public  forum  for  the 
airing  of  Informed  and  diverse  opinion  on 
both  general  and  specific  aspects  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy.  We  have  Invited  distin- 
guished professors,  scholars,  diplomats  and 
military  men  to  talk  with  the  Committee 
on  a  wide  variety  of  matters.  Including  the 
Vietnamese  war,  American  policy  toward 
China,  American  relations  with  Its  European 
allies,  American  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  even  certain 
ezperlmantal  subjects  such  as  the  psychologi- 
cal aspect  of  International  relations.  In  the 
spring  of  1967  the  Committee  heard  testi- 
mony by  such  distinguished  persons  as 
Oeorge  Kennan,  Edwin  O  Relschauer  and 
Hairrlson  Salisbury  In  a  series  of  hearings  on 
the  "responsibilities  of  the  United  States  as 
a  global  power  " 

It  Is  by  no  means  clear  that  public  hear- 
ings of  the  kind  which  have  been  held  In 
these  last  two  years  will  prove  to  be  a  viable 
and  effective  means  of  bringing  Congressional 
Influence  to  bear  on  the  making  of  foreign 
policy.  The  hearings  have  been.  I  emphasize. 
experimental.  They  do.  however,  suggest  the 
poaslblllty  of  a  relnvlgorated  Senate  partlcl- 
ptatlng  actively  and  responsibly  In  the  shap- 
ing of  American  foreign  policy.  In  the  articu- 
lation of  the  values  In  which  we  would  have 
oxir  foreign  policy  rooted  and  the  purposes 
which  we  would  have  It  serve. 

I  am  reasonably  confident  that  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  by  making 
itself  available  as  a  forum  of  free  and  wide- 
ranging  discussion,  can  serve  valuable  demo- 
cratic purposes:  It  can  diminish  the  danger 
of  an  irretrievable  mistake:  it  can  reduce 
the  likelihood  of  past  mistakes  being  re- 
peated; it  can  influence  policy  both  current 
and  future:  It  can  make  a  case  for  history 
and  defend  America's  good  name;  it  can  help 
to  expose  old  myths  In  the  light  of  new  reali- 
ties: It  can  provide  an  Institutional  forum 
for  dlaaenters  whose  dissent  might  otherwise 
be  disorderly;  and,  by  continuing  discussion 
of  crlsea  like  the  war  In  Vietnam,  It  may  help 
us  shape  the  attitudes  and  Insights  to  avoid 
another  such  tragedy  In  the  future. 

TfM  and  open  discussion  has  another 
ftmctlon,  more  difficult  to  define.  It  Is  ther- 
apy and  catharsis  for  those  who  are  dis- 
mayed; it  helps  to  reassert  traditional  val- 
ues and  to  clear  the  air  when  It  Is  full  of 
t«n«iozL  A  man  must  at  tlmee  protest,  not  for 
politics  OT  profit  but  simply  becatise  his  seiise 


of   decency  Is   offended,   because   something 
goes  against  the  grain. 

On  the  Senate  floor  as  well  as  In  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  vigorous  and 
responsible  discussion  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions Is  essential  both  U)  the  shaping  of  a 
wise  foreign  policy  and  to  the  sustenance  of 
our  constitutional  system.  The  criteria  of 
responsible  and  constructive  debate  are  re- 
straint In  matters  of  detail  and  the  day-to- 
day conduct  of  foreign  f)ollcy.  combined  with 
diligence  and  energy  In  discussing  the  val- 
ues, direction  and  purposes  of  .American  for- 
eign policy  Just  as  it  is  axi  excess  of  democ- 
racy when  Congress  Is  overly  aggressive  In 
attempting  to  supervise  the  conduct  of  policy. 
It  Is  a  failure  of  democracy  when  It  falls 
to  participate  actively  In  determining  policy 
objectives  and  In  the  making  of  significant 
decisions 

A  Senator  has  the  obligation  to  defend  the 
Senate  as  an  institution  by  upholding  Its 
traditions  and  prerogatives  A  Senator  must 
never  forget  the  Presidency  when  he  is  deal- 
ing with  the  President  and  he  must  never 
forget  the  Senate  when  he  is  talking  as  a 
Senator  A  Senattir  Is  not  at  perfect  liberty 
to  think  and  act  !is  an  Indlvlduii!  human  be- 
ing, a  large  fxirt  of  what  he  says  and  what 
he  does  must  be  lostltutional  In  nature 
Whoever  may  be  President,  whatever  his 
fxilicles.  however  great,  the  confidence  they 
may  Irispire,  It  Is  part  of  the  constitutional 
trust  of  a  Senator  to  defend  and  e.terclse  the 
advice  and  consent  fvmctlon  of  the  Senate  It 
Is  not  his  to  give  away. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  the  distiui^uished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  that  I  think  he  has  rendered 
a  real  service  in  offenni?  this  resolution. 
I  hope  he  will  hold  hearings  on  it. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  is  more  in  need 
of  clarification  than  the  present  state  of 
the  alleged  commitment  of  the  United 
States  all  over  the  world.  We  hear  that 
national  commitment  has  been  made  be- 
cause two  Presidents  have  made  speeches 
outlining  this  policy,  or  perhaps  two 
Secretaries  of  State,  or  one  Vice  Presi- 
dent; or  maybe  they  all  joined  in  and 
made  speeches,  and  that  that  constitutes 
national  commitment.  The  commitment 
In  many  instances  is  one  that  can  only 
be  met  by  the  blood  of  the  young  men  of 
this  Nation  and  the  treasure  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  that  Is  collected 
through  ta.xes. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Senator  says 
that  the  resolution  does  not  and,  indeed, 
cannot  seek  to  limit  the  powers  of  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States.  That 
Is  a  matter  outlined  In  the  Constitution. 
However,  there  is  so  much  loose  talk  of 
the  national  commitment  we  have.  If 
the  Senator's  committee  could  bring  to 
light  those  we  consider  viable  and  those 
that  might  be  barred  by  the  statute  of 
limitations,  or  for  some  other  reason.  It 
would  be  a  great  service  to  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  intend  to  ask 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  hold 
hearings  on  this  subject  at  an  early  date 
and  to  try  to  develop  clearly  how  these 
commitments  came  about.  Often  we  have 
no  treaties  for  what  are  claimed  to  be 
our  commitments,  and  there  are  many 
things  which  are  not  clear. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me'^ 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
impressed  with  the  statement  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations;  and  also  with  this  resolution. 
I  am  glad  to  note,  also,  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Russelli] 
is  in  full  agreement  with  the  resolution, 
especially  in  that  it  would  appear  one  of 
the  most  important  presentations  before 
this  body  since  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  being  a  Member. 

It  IS  my  recollection  that  one  of  the 
fine  minds  of  this  country,  the  former 
Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Ache.son,  re- 
cently wrote  in  one  of  his  books  that  the 
greatest  single  change  in  the  function- 
mtr  of  our  Government  was  further  dele- 
gation by  the  legislative  branch  of  Its 
constitutional  authority  to  the  executive 
branch. 

As  we  all  know.  Dean  Acheson  is  a 
thinker.  He  was  an  outstanding  states- 
man It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  this 
resolution,  prepared  by  two  o.*  the  fine 
minds  of  the  Senate  is  a  practical  effort 
to  slow  that  trend. 

Based  on  my  experience  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  also  Armed  Services,  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  both  chairmen  of  these  two 
committees,  the  way  the  world  is  today, 
are  in  full  agreement  with  respect  to  the 
importance  of  this  resolution. 

I  thank  my  friend  for  yielding. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  happy  now  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, and  then  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  I  Mr.  McClellanJ. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
commend  the  able  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas on  the  pre.sentation  of  this  resolu- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  that  It  compels  the 
Senate  to  study  anew  one  of  the  most 
important  problems  which  now  con- 
fronts the  American  people  and  which 
has  confronted  them   for   many  years. 

The  Senate  has  recently  manifested 
an  Interest  In  a  restudy  of  the  funda- 
mental system  of  our  Constitution  which 
we  call  the  separation  of  powers.  Its  In- 
terest in  this  field  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  last  session  It  created  a 
special  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary;  namely,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Separation  of  Govern- 
mental Powers. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  will  allow  me  to  Inter- 
ject a  comment;  he  is  the  distinguished 
head  of  that  subcommittee  and  it  was 
in  the  preparation  of  my  remarks  before 
that  subcommittee  and  consideration  of 
this  issue  in  Congress  that  the  idea  of 
my  resolution  was  generated.  It  grows 
out  of  the  work  the  Senator's  subcom- 
mittee Is  engaged  In, 

Mr.  ERVIN,  I  should  like  to  say  for  the 
benefit  of  all  Senators,  and  the  public 
generally,  that  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  PuLBRiGHT)  appeared  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Separation  of  Gov- 
ernmental Powers  some  days  ago  and 
made  one  of  the  most  penetrating  and 
illuminating  statements  I  have  ever 
heard  on  the  subject  of  the  power  to 
conduct  our  foreign  policy.  The  Senator 
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has  offered  to  have  the  statement  placed 
in  the  Record  today  and  it  merits 
thoughtful  consideration  by  all  Senators 
and  the  American  people  who  are  inter- 
ested in  constitutional  government  and 
the  position  in  which  we  may  find  our- 
selves in  this  precarious  world,  now  and 
in  the  future. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  demon- 
strates in  his  statement  on  this  occasion, 
and  also  in  the  statement  he  made  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Separation  of 
Government  Powers,  that  the  making  of 
foreign  policy  is  not  a  prerogative  which 
is  committed  solely  to  the  executive 
branch  of  Government;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  a  power  which  the  executive 
branch  shares  with  Congress  in  general, 
and  the  Senate  in  particular. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  ren- 
dered a  real,  a  lasting,  and  a  most  sig- 
nificant service  to  the  country  in  pro- 
posing the  resolution  which  he  has  of- 
fered today,  because  it  presents  an 
opportunity  for  us  to  study  again  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  separation 
of  powers  and  the  combination  of  powers 
and  also  to  relearn  something  which  all 
too  often  we  may  have  forgotten;  namely, 
that  the  direction  of  American  foreign 
policy  is  a  matter  which  belongs  to  Con- 
gress in  general,  and  the  Senate  in  par- 
ticular, as  well  as  to  the  President.  It  is 
a  power  which  must  be  exercised  in  con- 
formity with  the  Constitution.  I  believe 
in  conformity  with  practical  wisdom  in 
this  precarious  world  and  that  this  p>ower 
must  be  shared  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  Government. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  his  statement. 
I  feel  this  resolution  and  the  hearings 
we  will  have  upon  It  complement  the 
basic  and  major  work  which  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  doing.  The  res- 
olution focuses  on  only  one  aspect  of  this 
over-all  problem. 

Now  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding  to  me.  I  join  with 
Senators  here  who  have  commended  the 
Senator  for  his  presentation  of  the  res- 
olution. 

So  far  as  I  know  now,  I  am  inclined 
to  give  It  my  strong  support,  but  I  want 
to  ask  one  or  two  questions  to  see  If  I 
can  clarify  what  the  objectives  of  the 
resolution-  are. 

In  the  first  place,  may  I  ask  whether 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
available  to  It  now,  from  any  source,  in- 
ventory, or  listing,  the  different  commit- 
ments— using  the  term  somewhat  loosely 
as  I  think  It  Is  today  applied — all  over 
the  world,  commitments  of  human  as 
well  as  material  resources.  Does  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  have  any  in- 
formation available  to  it  today  so  that  it 
could  advise  the  Senate  where  the  com- 
mitments are  and  their  extent? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  word  "com- 
mitments" is  used  a  little  more  narrowly 
to  mean  those  obligations  arising  out  of 
treaties  or  conventions  In  which  Con- 
gress has  played  a  part,  they  are  certainly 
available. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  talking  about 
obligations  which  are  not  In  treaty  form. 


In  treaty  form  we  do  not  need  any  in- 
quiry, 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator,  there  are  a  number  of  obliga- 
tions which  have  been  referred  to,  cer- 
tainly, by  members  of  the  executive 
branch,  as  commitments.  But  I  do  not 
think  they  are  commitments.  This  is  the 
crux  of  the  matter.  The  hearings  I  expect 
to  hold  will  be  intended  to  develop  the 
distinction  between  what  are  valid  na- 
tional commitments,  or  true  commit- 
ments in  the  constitutional  sense,  and 
what  are  simply  statements  of  policy  that 
may  have  been  made  by  individual  of- 
ficials, say,  at  the  Honolulu  conference  or 
at  any  other  meeting  of  that  kind.  These, 
I  do  not  believe,  under  the  Constitution, 
could  be  held  to  be  true  commitments  of 
this  country.  They  are  merely  statements 
of  intention  on  the  part  of  members  of 
the  executive  branch,  usually  the  Vice 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  the 
President. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  hearings  will 
draw  this  distinction  between  a  true  com- 
mitment in  which  the  honor  of  our  coun- 
try is  involved  and  a  simple  statement  of 
policy  which  is,  in  a  sense,  a  statement 
of  intention  on  something  which  may 
happen  at  a  later  date,  which  with  the 
cooperation  of  Congress  and  its  approval 
might  then  create  a  commitment.  But, 
when  we  get  into  this  latter  field,  we  have 
all  degrees  of  incipient  commitments. 
Perhaps  the  statement  made  at  Honolulu 
with  regard  to  the  so-called  Asian  or 
Johnson  doctrine  is  the  beginning  of  a 
commitment.  If  we  do  not  do  something 
about  it,  if  we  do  not  try  and  clarify  and 
restrict  it,  we  may  find  that  it  is  soon 
viewed  as  a  commitment — that  is  one  of 
the  principal  points  I  have  in  mind.  I 
would  not  call  such  a  statement  a  com- 
mitment yet.  But  if  we  do  not  do  any- 
thing and  allow  it  to  be  reiterated  time 
and  again  that  it  is  a  commitment,  the 
first  thing  we  know,  it  will  be  accepted 
as  a  national  commitment  without  con- 
gressional consent. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  other  words,  by 
silence,  by  Inaction,  we  acquiesce  in  it. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCTiFTTiIiAN.  And  therefore  it  be- 
comes a  commitment,  and  we  let  the 
world  believe  that  we  are  oflacially  com- 
mitted. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  not  talking 
only  about  this  administration.  Going 
back  to  the  days  of  the  Truman  admin- 
istration on  through  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, there  are  instances — which 
I  shall  cite  a  little  later — in  which  a 
statement  was  made  in  a  conference,  or 
even  in  a  press  conference,  and  now.  10 
years  later,  it  is  referred  to  as  our  com- 
mitment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  there  any  source 
now  where  the  information  is  available 
to  the  Senator's  committee  or  to  the 
Congress  containing  such  commitments, 
even  though  we  may  term  them  as  loose 
commitments,  which  can  be  identified 
for  our  guidance? 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  We  have  a  great 
deal  of  information  but  one  cannot  be 
sure;  members  of  the  executive  may  con- 
sider even  some  press  conference  state- 
ments as  commitments,  which  I  do  not. 
The  staff  has  done  some  work  on  this 


subject  already.  I  will  refer  to  some  in- 
stances later. 

I  am  not  trying  to  be  evasive.  This  is 
a  question  of  definition.  We  clearly  have 
commitments  in  some  instances  where 
legislation  was  involved.  But  there  is  a 
gradation.  I  would  dispute  some  as  being 
commitments.  They  were  simply  state- 
ments. While  I  know  about  some  of 
them,  there  may  be  others  that  I  do  not 
know  about.  I  think  we  can  put  them  to- 
gether, 

Mr,  McCLELLAN.  The  point  I  am 
making  is,  if  today  we  asked  for  that  in- 
formation, from  what  source  would  we 
ask  it,  and  would  It  be  available  to  us? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  so,  but  with 
that  reservation  as  to  what  is  a  commit- 
ment. Some  of  those  statements  would 
be  so  vague  that  I  would  not  Include 
them  In  the  list,  but  I  think  they  are 
available, 

Mr,  McCLELLAN.  The  committee  will 
hold  hearings  and  I  supopse  it  will  pro- 
vide a  study  as  to  what  Is  needed.  I 
would  hope  and  would  assume  that  one 
of  the  objectives  would  be  as  follows.  I 
give  this  as  an  Illustration,  Of  course, 
a  commitment  of  human  resources  is  far 
more  serious,  but  let  us  assume  someone 
goes  to  a  coimtry  and  makes  a  speech 
that  we  pledge  all  sorts  of  things.  That 
may  be  a  commitment  of  one  branch  of 
the  Government,  but  is  that  a  commit- 
ment that  Is  binding  on  the  Govern- 
ment without  the  advise  and  consent  of 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  so, 
unless  it  Is  In  pursuance  of  a  treaty. 
I  assume,  from  the  illustration,  it  is  not. 
That  is  one  of  the  things  we  plan  to 
clarify  for  the  future. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  commend  the 
Senator,  because  I  think  this  is  an  area 
where  all  of  us  get  confused.  At  times,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  I  should  do 
or  what  our  obligation  is.  There  may  be 
some  actions  of  which  we  may  not  have 
approved,  but  if  the  Government  is  com- 
mitted, we  want  to  follow  it  and  uphold 
its  hand.  That  is  a  problem  we  have  in 
our  so-called  foreign  relations  and  in- 
ternational affairs.  I  hope  the  Senator's 
committee  can  study  it  and  help  to  clarify 
it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  will  try  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
F*resident,  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  for  a  resolution  which  will 
have  more  far-reaching  consequences 
and  important  consequences  than  any- 
thing that  will  probably  be  considered 
in  this  session  of  Congress. 

Starting  after  World  War  n,  we  seem 
to  have  embarked  on  an  entirely  new 
foreign  policy.  The  executive  department 
took  over  almost  completely  the  handling 
of  foreign  policies  and  commitments. 
These  commitments  are  so  huge  now 
that  I  do  not  think  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  really  knows  what  all  we  are 
committed  to.  The  dangerous  part  of  it 
is  that  the  commitments  are  far  beyond 
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our  caiMiblllties.  We  are  Just  not  big 
enough  or  powerful  enough  and  we  do 
not  have  the  manpower  or  financial  re- 
sources to  police  the  whole  world,  which 
we  are  attempting  to  do  now.  We  are 
now  engaging  In  large-scale  warfare 
without  a  declaration  of  war.  Many  peo- 
ple do  not  know  why  we  are  doing  It.  I 
receive  many  letters  from  constituents 
who  say,  "Why  don't  you  do  something 
about  all  our  foreign  commitments?"  In 
recent  years  It  is  dlfQcult  to  answer, 
because  the  executive  department  has 
taken  most  of  the  authority  of  Congress 
In  this  field. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  trying  to 
get  back  to  the  Congress  some  of  the 
powers  that  rightfully  belong  to  It. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  comments.  I  hope  the  hear- 
ings will  clarify  the  situation. 

Mr.  MORTON  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. I  think  a  resolution  of  this  kind. 
coming  from  one  who  has  had  the  ex- 
perience he  has  had  In  this  general  area 
and  In  his  position  of  leadership  in  the 
Senate,  will  be  considered  in  great  de- 
tail. I  was  Impressed  by  a  comment 
which  the  Senator  made,  as  follows: 

We  In  governmental  life  frequently  err 
by  refualng  to  define  our  terms  and  by  fall- 
ing back  on  cliches  which  really  have  not 
been  examined  In  years  In  the  field  of  for- 
eign policy  certain  phrases  reasonably  de- 
scriptive of  the  world  situation  two  decades 
ago  are  being  used  jUmost  rltuallstlcally 
without  reappraisal  of  their  relevance  to 
current  conditions — 

And  so  forth. 

This  la  a  point  that  I  think  needs  some 
emphasis.  Today.  In  the  technological 
age  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  with  the 
tremendous  revolution  in  transportation. 
communication,  and  everything  else  that 
has  taken  place  in  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, obviously  some  statement  that 
sc»ne  President  or  Secretary  of  State 
made  25  years  ago  may  not  fit  the  needs 
of  today. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Congress 
ever  took  any  action  upon  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  whose  Kenesls  was  the  fact  that 
the  Russlar\s  were  looking  at  the  west 
coast  of  South  America  and  this  conti- 
nent with  some  degree  of  interest  Here 
today  we  have  a  situation  In  one  of  our 
Latin  American  neighbors.  Cuba.  In 
which  she  is  exporting  revolution  to  our 
friends  in  Latin  America  This  brings 
on  an  entirely  different  situation  Yet. 
are  we  going  to  be  hidebound  and  say  we 
are  committed  to  protecting  Cuba 
against  any  enemy  whomsoever'  This  Is 
one  example — extreme,  it  Is  true 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  had  45  members  at  its  Inception 
Just  some  22  years  ago  Today  It  has 
more  than  doubled  Did  the  peop'e  who 
drew  up  the  United  Nations  Cha-ter 
or  Treaty  envisage  the  fact  that  it  wou-i 
go  up  by  120  percent  In  membership, 
that  the  whole  continent  of  Africa,  then 
for  the  most  part  colonial,  would  have  a 
multiplicity  of  free,  young  governments. 
with  all  their  problems;  that  south  Asia 


would  no  longer  be  colonial,  but  would 
be  in  the  status  In  which  we  find  it 
today'' 

Referring  briefly  to  the  Senator's  col- 
loquy with  his  senior  colleague  as  to 
what  is  a  commitment.  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  know  that  in  my  short  time  here 
I  have  been  Importuned  by  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  administrations 
with.  "Well,  whether  you  like  it  or  not. 
we  have  got  to  do  it  We  are  committed 
We  said  we  are  going  to  do  it  "  So  it 
comes  about  after  "church  is  out."  really. 
What  can  we  do  but  acquiesce  in  it.  In 
the  way  it  is  presented  to  us — "the  honor 
of  the  United  States  is  involved  here"? 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas. I  know  he  will  have  productive  hear- 
ings on  this  matter. 

I  agree  with  his  comment  of  the  great 
work  being  done  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  fMr.  ErvinI.  be- 
cause I  think  this  problem  goes  beyond 
the  foreign  field.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  restricted  this  resolution  to 
this  particular  area,  the  need  for  which 
to  me  is  so  abundantly  clear  that  we  will 
act  on  it  soon. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  rise  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  ArkansEis  and  highly  pledge 
my  support  of  the  resolution.  I  also  Join 
In  the  commendation  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.ERViNl  for  the  great 
work  he  Ls  doing  in  conducting  the  hear- 
ings on  the  important  issue  of  constitu- 
tional law  Involving  the  separation  of 
powers  doctrine. 

I  testified  before  his  committee,  as  did 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  Senator  Er- 
viN  told  me.  a  minute  or  two  ago.  that 
he  Inserted  my  testimony  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  today.  My  testimony 
was  limited  for  the  most  part  to  the 
major  thrust  of  the  objective  of  the  reso- 
lution which  the  Seiiator  from  Arkansas 
has  submitted  today.  To  me  it  means 
that,  at  long  last,  some  action  is  being 
taken  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
to  exercise  it.s  constitutional  duties  and 
protect  its  constitutional  prerogatives. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  other 
Senators  have  heard  me.  for  many  years, 
deplore  what  I  consider  to  be  the  sur- 
render of  the  constitutional  prerogatives 
and  the  constitutional  duties  of  the  US. 
Senate  in  this  area  of  separation  of  pow- 
ers In  the  field  of  constitutionalism.  I 
have  always  been  ultraconservatlve.  be- 
cause one  cannot  be  anything  eLse.  in  my 
judgment,  and  carry  out  the  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  of  a  Senator 

What  we  have  permitted  to  happen,  by 
way  of  de  facto  action,  is  for  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  by 
violations  of  Its  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities Nobody  is  to  blame  for  that  but 
Cont":.^.s.  particularly  the  Senate  If  we 
7.-;»nt  government  by  men  instead  of  gov- 
ernment by  constitutional  law.  the  way 
to  get  it  is  to  do  what  the  Senate  has 
done  for  many,  many  years  To  try  to 
get  the  Senate  to  stop  doing  it  has  been 


a  challenge  that  has  confronted  some 
of  us. 

When  we  have  voted  against  a  For- 
mosa resolution,  when  we  have  voted 
against  a  Middle  East  resolution,  when 
we  have  voted  against  a  Tonkin  Bay  res- 
olution, when  we  have  refused  to  give  to 
a  President  of  the  United  States  un- 
checked power,  the  Senate  knows  what 
has  descended  upon  our  political  heads. 
But  all  we  have  been  doing  is  pleading 
for  the  following  of  the  check  and  bal- 
ance system  of  the  Constitution. 

If  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  will  per- 
mit me.  I  should  like  to  read  a  few  para- 
graphs from  one  of  the  greatest  consti- 
tutional lawyers  who  has  sat  in  this  body 
since  I  have  been  a  Member — a  consti- 
tutional lawyer  whom  I  followed,  when 
he  was  in  the  Senate,  on  the  major  posi- 
tions he  took  on  constitutional  law. 

Over  the  weekend.  I  read  again  a  little 
book  published  by  Senator  Robert  A. 
Taft  in  1951.  entitled  "A  Foreign  Policy 
for  Americans." 

He.  interestingly  enough,  throughout 
his  great  record  In  the  Senate,  took  ex- 
actly the  same  position  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  taking  in  this  resolution.  He 
took  exactly  the  same  position  I  have 
argued  for  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate time  and  time  again  and  which  I 
taught  in  the  law  school  classroom  be- 
fore I  came  to  the  Senate.  I  would  have 
the  Record  show  some  of  the  very  sound 
constitutional  law  teachings  of  the  late 
Senator  Taft  as  they  relate  directly  and 
indirectly  to  the  resolution  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me.  I  ask  the  Senate  to  listen  to 
some  of  his  paragraphs. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  It  is  a  very  fitting 
supplement  to  the  Senator's  argument 
In  support  of  the  resolution.  I  speak  only 
for  myself  and  make  my  owti  interpreta- 
tion of  what  Senator  Taft  wrote.  But 
make  your  own.  Answer,  if  you  can,  his 
statement  quoted  on  page  22: 

I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  the  State  De- 
partment has  adopted  an  attitude  of  hosti- 
lity toward  Congress  and  an  unwlUlngnesB 
to  submit  any  matter  to  Congress  If  It  think* 
It  can  po66lbly  carry  It  through  without  such 
submlfelon  It  shows  a  complete  distrust  of 
the  opinion  of  the  people,  unless  carefully 
nursed  by  State  Department  propaganada. 

In  that  passaee  Senator  Taft  was  talk- 
ing about  secret  diplomacy-.  He  was 
talking  about  thOvSe  "commitments"  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  refers 
in  his  resolution.  The  Senator  from  Ark- 
ansas has  sat  with  me  in  meetings  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  when 
State  Department  representatives  have 
come  before  the  committee  and  said. 
'You  can't  let  us  down  now.  It  was  so 
hard  to  negotiate  this  commitment,  it 
was  so  dilBcult  to  get  them  to  agree.  Now. 
if  you  let  us  down  and  do  not  go  along 
with  this  commitment,  you  are  going  to 
do  great  Injury  to  American  diplomacy" 

Let  me  say  I  believe  great  restrictions 
should  be  placed  on  the  secret  diplomacy 
of  the  State  Department.  The  secret 
diplomacy  of  the  State  Department  vio- 
lates the  cardinal  principle  of  making 
available  to  the  people  the  facts  that  in- 
volve their  lives  in  the  field  of  foreign 
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policy.  It  conceals  from  them  knowledge 
to  which  the  public  is  entitled.  That,  in 
part,  I  respectfully  submit,  is  what  is 
behind  the  resolution  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Listen  to  what  else  the  great  Senator 
from  Ohio  said: 

In  the  long  run.  the  question  which  the 
country  must  decide  Involves  vitally  not 
only  the  freedom  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  but  the  peace  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  More  and  more,  as  the  world 
grows  smaller,  we  are  Involved  In  problems 
of  foreign  policy.  If  In  the  great  field  of 
foreign  policy  the  President  has  the  arbi- 
trary and  unlimited  powers  he  now  claims, 
then  there  Is  an  end  to  freedom  In  the 
United  States  not  only  in  the  foreign  field  but 
In  the  great  realm  of  domestic  activity  which 
necessarily  follows  any  foreign  commit- 
ments. The  area  of  freedom  at  home  becomes 
very  circumscribed  Indeed. 

We  see  it  now  vls-a-vis  Vietnam,  may 
I  say  by  way  of  disgresslon. 

Returning  to  the  words  of  Senator 
Taft: 

If  the  President  has  unlimited  power  to 
Involve  us  In  war,  then  I  believe  that  the 
consensus  of  opinion  Is  that  war  Is  more 
likely.  History  shows  that  when  the  people 
have  the  opportunity  to  speak  they  as  a  rule 
decide  for  peace  If  possible. 

That  is  why  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  for  more  than  3V2  years,  has 
dared  to  challenge  this  administration 
time  and  time  again  to  send  up  to  the 
Congress  a  war  message.  We  all  know 
why  they  do  not.  They  do  not  dare  to. 
We  do  not  dare  declare  war,  because  the 
world  would  leave  us. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  have  already 
left,  most  of  them. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas Is  completely  right  in  that  obser- 
vation. Senator  Taft  was  quite  right 
when,  in  this  book  of  his.  he  pointed  out 
that  people  can  be  counted  upon  to  sup- 
port peace.  That  Is  why  I  have  argued 
against  our  undeclared  war  in  Vietnam. 
That  is  why  I  have  argued  it  is  an  im- 
constitutional  war.  It  violates  article  I, 
section  8,  of  the  Constitution  which  puts 
the  vote  power  to  declare  war  in  the  Con- 
gress and  not  in  the  President. 

Taft  continues:  I 

It  shows  that  arbitrary  rulers  are  more  In- 
clined to  favor  war  than  are  the  people  at 
»ny  time.  This  question  has  become  of  tre- 
mendous Importance,  perhaps  greater  than 
»ny  p.artlcular  problem  of  troops  to  Europe 
or  the  manner  In  which  the  Korean  war 
•hall  be  conducted. 

Then  on  page  24  he  states: 

furthermore,  a  document  was  submitted 
to  Congress,  entitled  Powers  of  the  President 
to  Send  the  Armed  Forces  Outside  the  United 
States,  dated  February  28.  1951,  which  was 
printed,  though  not  endorsed,  by  the  Joint 
Committees  on  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate.  This  document  con- 
tains the  most  unbridled  claims  for  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  that  I  have  ever 
»een  written  In  cold  print.  In  effect,  the  docu- 
ment asserts  that  whenever  In  his  opinion 
American  foreign  policy  requires  he  may  send 
troops  to  any  point  whatsoever  In  the  world, 
no  matter  what  the  war  In  which  the  action 
may  Involve  us.  The  document  also  claims 
tliat  In  sending  armed  forces  to  carry  out  a 
treaty  the  President  does  not  require  any 
•tatutory  authority  whatever,  and  It  does 
not  recognize  the  difference  between  a  self- 
executing    treaty   and    one    which    requires. 


even  by  Its  own  terms,  congressional  author- 
ity. It  ends  with  the  most  sweeping  claims 
for  power: 

"As  this  discussion  of  the  respective  pow- 
ers of  the  President  and  the  Congress  in  this 
field  has  made  clear,  constitutional  doctrine 
has  been  largely  molded  by  practical  neces- 
sities. Use  of  the  Congressional  pwwer  to  de- 
clare war,  for  example,  has  fallen  Into  abey- 
ance because  wars  are  no  longer  declared  In 
advance." 

Let  me  say  that  the  Senate  cannot 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  by  failing  to  follow  Its  clauses. 
The  Congress  cannot  amend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  by  non- 
observance  of  its  mandates.  The  require- 
ment stays  there  as  a  matter  of  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  American  people.  The 
requirement  under  article  I,  section  8, 
Is  there  today  even  though  both  the 
President  and  the  Congress  have  ignored 
it.  Congress  cannot  destroy  it,  may  I  say, 
by  Ignoring  it. 

Senator  Taft,  quoting  further  from 
the  document  referred  to,  goes  on  to 
point  out: 

"The  Constitutional  power  of  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief  baa  been  exercised  more 
often,  because  the  need  for  armed  Inter- 
national action  has  grown  more  acute.  The 
long  delays  occasioned  by  the  slowness  of 
communications  In  the  eighteenth  century 
have  given  place  to  breathtaking  rapidity  In 
the  tempo  of  history.  Repelling  aggression 
In  Korea  or  Europe  cannot  wait  upon  Con- 
gressional debate.  However,  while  the  need 
for  speed  and  the  growth  In  the  size  and 
complexity  of  the  armed  forces  have  en- 
larged the  area  in  which  the  powers  of  the 
Commander  In  Chief  are  to  be  wielded,  the 
magnitude  of  present-day  military  opera- 
tions and  International  policies  reqiUres  a 
degree  of  Congressional  support  that  was 
luinecessary  In  the  days  of  the  nineteenth 
century." 

We  turn  now  to  Senator  Taffs  sum- 
mation of  this  shocking  doctrine.  He 
says: 

That  seems  a  very  gracious  concession  to 
Congress.  Congress  no  longer  has  any  power 
to  act.  It  la  simply  given  the  right  to  sup- 
port the  President  after  the  President  has 
acted.  I  was  shocked  In  the  very  beginning 
of  this  controversy  by  the  speed  with  which 
blind  partisans  In  the  administration  rushed 
to  the  defense  of  the  proposition  that  the 
President  can  make  war  and  warlike  com- 
mitments. Senator  Connally,  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  made 
the  extraordinary  assertion  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate: 

"The  scope  of  the  authority  of  the  Pres- 
ident as  Commander  In  Chief  to  send  the 
Armed  Forces  to  any  place  required  by  the 
security  Interests  of  the  United  States  has 
often  been  questioned,  but  never  denied  by 
authoritative  opinion." 

Of  course,  the  constitutional  law  books 
are  full  of  the  denial  of  that  authority, 
and  rightly  so.  As  Taft  says: 

That  certainly  is  a  complete  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  discussion  of  these  con- 
stitutional powers  which  has  taken  place 
since  the  foundation  of  the  nation. 

He  then  states,  on  page  26: 

Of  course,  the  President  has  wide  powers 
In  foreign  policy,  but  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution provided  expressly  that  only  Con- 
gress could  do  certain  things.  Those  powers 
are  expressed  In  Section  8  of  Article  I. 

The  Senator  documents  his  observa- 
tions as  follows: 


Of  course.  Congress  Is  given  the  power,  and 
the  exclusive  power — 

"To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  cap- 
tures on  land  and  water. 

"To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  ap- 
propriation of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for 
a  longer  term  than  two  years." 

That  reflects  a  certain  and  deflnlte  sus- 
picion of  a  possible  desire  on  the  part  of 
some  President  to  set  up  a  great  permanent 
military  force.  Further  powers  of  Congress  as 
stated  in  Section  8; 

"To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy. 
"To  make  rules  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces." 

There  are  other  powers,  such  as  calling 
forth  the  militia  and  disciplining  the 
militia. 

The  Constitution  also  provides  that  the 
President  shall  have  the  power  to  make 
treaties,  but  orUy  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  provided  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur.  The 
President's  relationship  to  the  armed  forces 
Is  stated  only  In  Section  2  of  Article  II  of  the 
Constitution : 

"The  President  shall  be  Conamander  In 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States  .  .  ." 

There  is  no  very  definite  limit — and  I  think 
it  is  admitted  by  every  responsible  authority 
who  has  discussed  the  problem— on  the 
President's  power  to  send  troops  abroad:  he 
cannot  send  troops  abroad  If  the  sending  of 
such  troops  amounts  to  the  making  of  war. 
I  think  that  has  been  frequently  asserted; 
and  whenever  any  broad  statements  have 
been  made  as  to  the  President's  power  as 
Commander  in  Chief  to  send  troops  any- 
where in  the  world  the  pwlnt  has  been  made 
that  It  is  always  subject  to  that  particular 
condition. 

Perhaps  no  one  has  been  quoted  more  on 
this  general  subject  than  has  my  father, 
who  discussed  this  question  In  various  lec- 
tures, articles,  and  books.  My  father  had  wide 
experience,  as  governor  general  of  the  Philip- 
pines, Secretary  of  War,  and  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  never  served  In  a  legisla- 
tive body.  and.  If  anything,  I  think  he  leaned 
toward  the  power  of  the  Executive.  The 
clearest  statement  of  the  question,  I  believe, 
Is  contained  in  his  article  In  the  June  6. 
1916.  number  of  the  Yale  Law  Journal,  from 
which  I  quote: 

"When  we  come  to  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  Commander  In  Chief,  it  seems  per- 
fectly clear  that  Congress  could  not  order 
battles  to  be  fought  on  a  certain  plan,  and 
could  not  direct  parts  of  the  Army  to  be 
moved  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  an- 
other. The  power  to  declare  war  Is  given  to 
Congress.  .  .  .  This  is  necessarily  a  limitation 
on  the  power  of  the  President  to  order  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  to  commit  an  act  of  war. 
It  was  charged  against  President  Polk  that 
he  had  carried  on  a  foreign  war  against  Mex- 
ico before  Congress  had  authorized  it  or  de- 
clared it,  and  It  is  difficult  to  escape  the 
conclusion  that  the  act  of  President  Wilson 
in  seizing  Veracruz  was  an  a-t  of  war  without 
congressional  authority,  at  the  time  It  was 
committed,  though  a  resolution  authorizing 
It  was  pending,  and  had  passed  one  House 
and  was  passed  in  a  very  short  time  after  the 
act  by  the  other  House,  constituting  a  valid 
ratification. 

"It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  what  Is 
an  act  of  war.  The  President  has  the  au- 
thority to  protect  the  lives  of  American  citi- 
zens and  their  property  with  the  Army  and 
the  Navy.  This  grows  out  of  his  control  over 
our  foreign  relations  and  his  duty  to  recog- 
nize as  a  binding  law  upon  him  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  Government  to  its  own  citizens. 
It  might,  however,  be  an  act  of  war  If  com- 
mitted in  a  country  like  England  or  Ger- 
many or  France  which  would  be  unwilling  to 
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admit  tbat  it  needed  the  aseUtance  of  an- 
other government  to  maintain  lis  laws  and 
protect  foreign  relations,  but  would  Insist 
that  injuries  of  this  sort  must  be  remedied 
through  diplomatic  complaints  and  nego- 
tlattona.  ...  Of  course,  the  President  may  so 
u«e  the  Army  and  N.ivy  as  to  involve  the 
country  in  actual  w,ir  and  force  a  declara- 
tion of  war  by  Congress.  Such  a  use  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  huuever.  w  a  usurpation  of 
power  on  his  part    i  Italics  mine  )" 

Some  may  feel  that  if  the  President  can 
do  certain  things  there  is  no  sense  In  arguing 
that  he  has  no  right  to  do  them  But  the 
division  and  limitation  of  powers  Is  the  very 
basis  of  our  constitutional  system,  and  de- 
cisions regarding  the  proper  limits  of  such 
powers  affect  the  validity  of  many  other 
actions,  such  as  the  right  of  Congress  to 
pass  legislation  to  restrain  the  President's 
authority  to  send  troops  abroad  In  such  a 
way  as  to  Involve  the  country  In  war  True 
the  President  perhaps  c.mnot  be  prevented 
from  tisurplng  power,  but  we  can  only  pre- 
sume the  President  will  follow  constitutional 
laws  passed  by   the   people's  representatives 

Most  of  the  cast's  which  have  been  cited  as 
authority  for  the  President  sending  troops 
abroad  are  cases  where  the  use  of  our  trcnaps 
was  limited  to  the  protection  of  American 
citizens  or  of   .\merlcan   property 

The  Boxer  Rebellion  Is  frequently  cited; 
but  In  that  case  tro<:)ps  were  sent  into  China 
because  the  legations  in  Pelting  were  be- 
selged  and  the  legitimate  Chinese  Govern- 
ment was  unable  to  defend  them  against  the 
rebellious  Boxers  So  the  various  nations 
sent  their  troops  there,  in  order  to  rescue 
those  who  were  In  the  legations.  That  was 
a  clear  effort  to  protect  American  lives,  to 
protect  American  diplomatic  lives  which  were 
threatened  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations: 
and  certainly  it  w:m  not  an  act  which  would 
necessarily  involve  vu';  In  war. 

It  Is  also  interesting  to  note  that  Sen- 
ator Taft  called  attention  to  Abraham 
Lincoln's  opposition  to  the  waimakine 
policies  that  President  Polk  followed  in 
making  war  against  Mexico.  Many  Amer- 
IcaJi  historians  and  constitutional  au- 
thorities have  been  hishly  critical  of  the 
involvement  of  the  United  States  in  a 
war  with  Mexico  by  President  Polk. 

Senator  Taft,  in  commenting  on  the 
excessive  use  of  Presidential  power  by 
President  Polk,  wrote  as  follows: 

The  case  of  the  Mexican  rebellion  Is  re- 
ferred to,  and  It  was  referred  to  by  my  father. 
who  said  that  President  Polk's  right  was 
challenged.  It  was  challenged  by  a  very  dis- 
tinguished American.  Abraham  Lincoln,  who 
on  February  15.  1848.  wrote  his  law  partner 
with  reference  to  Polk's  use  of  the  Army 
against  Mexico 

"Allow  the  President  to  Invade  a  nelghtxsr- 
Ing  nation  whenever  he  shall  deem  It  neces- 
sary to  repel  an  Invasion,  and  you  allow  htm 
to  do  so  whenever  he  miy  choose  to  say  he 
deems  it  necessary  for  such  purposes,  and 
you  allow  him  to  m  ike  war  at  pleasure  Study 
to  see  If  you  can  fix  any  limit  to  his  power 
In  this  respect  If  today  he  should  chooee  to 
say  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  Invade  Canada 
to  prevent  the  British  from  invading  us,  how 
could  you  stop  him'  You  may  say  to  him 
'I  see  no  probability  of  the  British  invading 
us,"  but  he  will  say  to  you.  'Be  silent:  I  see 
It.  If  you  don't'" 

Lincoln  said  further : 

"The  provision  oi  the  Constitution  giving 
the  war-making  power  to  Congress  was  dic- 
tated, as  I  understand  It.  by  the  following 
reasons:  Kings  had  always  been  involving 
and  Impoverishing  their  people  in  wars,  pre- 
tending generally,  if  not  always,  that  the 
good  of  the  people  was  the  object.  This  our 
convention   understood   tj   be    the   most   op- 


pressive of  all  kingly  oppressions,  and  they 
resolved  to  so  frame  the  Constitution  that 
no  man  should  hold  the  power  of  bringing 

this  oppression  upon  us  " 

On  page  30  of  the  book.  Senator  Taft 
criticized  the  action  of  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  in  seizing  Panama.  He 
also  charged  President  Franklin  Roose- 
velt with  usurping  authority  in  sending 
American  troops  to  Iceland  to  replace 
British  troops  in  1941.  Listen  to  his 
words: 

I  do  not  believe  history  will  defend  as  law- 
ful the  action  of  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt In  seizing  Panam.-i 

On  the  other  hand  that  action  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  making  of  war 

The  administration  pamphlet  to  which  I 
have  referred  cites  the  c.^se  of  Iceland  and 
s<us  that  none  of  the  constitutional  restric- 
tions was  regarded  by  President  RiX)sevelt 
"as  a  limitation  on  his  power  to  use  the  Navy 
In  the  North  Atlantic  Are.i  or  send  troops  to 
Iceland  .^nd  Greenl.md  and  other  places  " 
My  own  view  is  that  President  Roosevelt 
clearly  usurped  authority  when  he  sent 
American  troops  to  Iceland  to  replace  the 
British  troops  there  in  1941,  and  I  made  .i 
vigorous  protest  at  the  time  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  was  supported  also  by  Sen.i- 
tor  Danaher.  I  quote  from  the  speech  which 
I  made  on  July  10  1941,  :ind  which,  as  far 
as  I  remember,  was  answered  by  no  one  ex- 
cept Senator  Connelly 

•'Mr.  President,  on  Monday  the  President 
of  the  tTnited  States  notified  the  Senate  that 
forces  of  the  United  .States  Navy  had  already 
arrived  In  Iceland  In  order  to  supplement, 
and  eventually  to  replace,  the  Brlti.sh  forces 
now  stationed  there  This  action  was  taken 
In  accordance  with  an  understanding  reached 
by  the  President  with  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Iceland,  frankly  Inspired,  however,  according 
Ui  the  Prime  Minister,  by  the  British  Min- 
ister to  Iceland,  who  explained  to  him  that 
British  forces  In  Iceland  were  required  else- 
where, and  suggested  that  he  ipply  to  the 
United  States  for  forces  The  Prime  Minister 
stressed  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
forces  must  be  strong  enough  to  meet  everv 
eventuality:  and  the  President  promised 
that  the  Ciovernment  of  the  United  States 
would  Immediately  send  troops,  apparently 
Including  the  United  St.ites  Army  as  well  as 
the  Navy,  to  supplement,  and  eventually  to 
replace,  the  British  fiirces  now  there  Judg- 
ing from  the  various  press  reports  It  Is  likely 
that  80  000  American  bovs  are  In  covirse  of 
being  sent  to  Iceland  '2400  miles  from  any 
American  territory,  and  substantially  a  part 
of  the  continent  of  Europe 

"In  my  opinion  the  President  has  no  legal 
or  constitutional  right  to  send  .American 
troops  to  Iceland  It  is  not  an  agreeable  task 
for  me  to  question  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  take  any  action  which  he  h.is 
taken  In  the  name  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States;  but  I  believe  It  would  be  most 
vmfortunate  If  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  shovild  acquiesce  without  protest  In 
acts  of  the  President  which  nullify  for  all 
time  the  constitutional  authority  distinctly 
reserved  to  Congress  to  declare  war 

■  It  would  be  a  tremendous  stretching  of 
the  Constitution  to  say  that  without  author- 
ity from  Congress  the  President  of  the 
United  States  can  send  hvindreds  of  thou- 
sands of  .American  soldiers  to  Europe  when  n 
war  Is  raging  over  that  entire  Continent,  and 
the  presence  of  .\merlcan  troops  would  In- 
variably lead  to  war  The  President  cannot 
make  aggressive  war.  Neither  can  he  Inter- 
vene in  a  war  between  two  other  nations, 
because  such  Interventlnii.  even  though  It 
does  not  Immediately  Involve  a  physical  at- 
tack on  one  of  the  combatants.  Is  clearly  the 
making  of  war 

"There  has  been  no  attack  on  the  United 
States  and  no  threat   of  attack     rhe  action 


of  the  President  Is  not  only  beyond  the 
powers  which  the  Constitution  has  granted 
to  him.  but  It  Is  a  deliberate  vlolatlin  of  his 
pledge  to  the  American  people  " 

In  this  chapter  on  Presidential  and 
congressional  power  in  foreign  policy. 
Senator  Taft  had  the  following  to  say 
about  what  he  coiisidered  to  be  the  lack 
of  the  constitutional  right  of  a  President 
to  send  troops  abroad  in  such  a  way  as 
to  intervene  in  a  war  between  nations.  I 
read  the  following  paragraphs  starting 
on  pwige  31  of  the  book: 

The  speech  which  I  made  In  the  Senate  on 
March  29,  1951,  refers  to  various  supporting 
statements  by  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  under  the  Hoover  admin- 
istration, by  Qulncy  Wright,  professor  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral George  E,  "Wickersham.  We  have  perhaps 
even  more  eminent  authority  to  the  effect 
that  the  President  h,is  no  right  to  send 
troops  abroad  In  such  a  way  as  to  Intervene 
In  a  war  between  two  nations.  When  ihe 
Germans  broke  through  in  Fr.mce  in  June 
1940  Mr  Roosevelt  gave  every  encouragement 
to  France  and  England  to  go  on  fightlr.p  The 
end  of  his  letter  of  June  15.  1940.  to  Premier 
Reynaud  Is  enlightening,  and  I  quote: 

"In  these  hours  which  are  so  heart-rent1:ng 
to  the  French  people^|gfltf8rself.  I  send  you 
the  assurances  of  m^^^most  symp.^thy.  and 
I  can  further  assure  you  that  so  lont?  as  the 
French  people  continue  in  defense  of  their 
liberty,  which  constitutes  the  cause  of  popu- 
lar institutions  throui?hout  the  world,  6o 
long  will  they  rest  assured  that  materiel  and 
supplies  will  be  sent  to  them  from  che  United 
States  In  ever  Increasing  quantities  and  kind 

"I  know  that  you  will  understand  that 
these  suitemeuts  carry  with  them  no  impli- 
cation of  military  commitments.  Only  the 
Congress  can  make  such  commitments. 

"Franklin  D    Roosevelt" 

Yet  Harry  S  Truman  in  the  case  of  Korea 
undertook  to  do  exactly  the  thing  which 
FYanklln  Roosevelt  said  he  had  no  power 
to  do. 

In  the  case  of  Korea  it  was  claimed  that 
the  Intervention  could  take  place  under  the 
United  Nations  Charter  on  the  call  of  the 
Security  Council.  Of  course  the  Security 
Council  never  acted  under  Articles  41  and  42 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  and  even  if  it 
had  done  so  the  obligation  to  send  troops  Is 
clearly  limited  by  Article  43  That  ArUcle 
provides  that  troops  can  only  be  called  for 
when  an  agreement  has  been  entered  Into 
with  the  Security  Council  specifying  the 
number  and  character  of  the  assistance  to  be 
furnished.  No  such  agreement  has  ever  been 
entered  Into  The  United  Nations  Participa- 
tion Act  of  1945.  approved  by  President  Tru- 
man, also  made  It  clear  that  any  agreement 
which  required  the  providing  of  military  aid 
must  be  subsequently  approved  by  Congresi, 
and,  of  course.  It  never  has  been.  Not  oniy 
that,  but  President  Truman  sent  a  ci.ble 
from  Potsdam  when  the  United  Nation* 
Charter  was  under  consideration.  In  which 
he  said:  "When  any  such  agreement  or 
agreements  are  negotiated.  It  will  be  my  pur- 
pose to  ask  the  Congress  by  appropriate 
legislation  to  approve  them."  The  charter 
was  adopted  largely  on  that  assurance,  but 
now  the  President's  claims  are  far  bej'ond 
what  they  were  then. 

The  Stale  Department  Itself  admits  that 
the  action  of  the  Security  Council  in  the 
Korean  case  was  only  a  recommendation 
under  .Article  39  If  the  President  can  carry 
out  every  recommendation  of  the  Security 
Council  or  the  General  Assembly  supported 
by  the  vote  of  the  American  representative 
whom  he  can  direct,  then  he  has  almost  un- 
llnuted  power  to  do  anything  in  the  world 
in  the  use  of  either  troops  or  money  The 
Security  Council  might  recommend  that  the 
nations    should    rebuild    the    canals    on    the 
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Tigris  and  Euphrates  and  establish  a  vast 
Garden  of  Eden  in  the  Kingdom  of  Iraq.  Ac- 
cording to  the  argument  made,  the  President 
would  then  have  power  to  use  all  American 
forces  to  establish  such  an  economic  project. 
On  the  same  theory,  he  could  send  troops  to 
Tibet  to  resist  Communist  aggression  or  to 
Indo-Chlna  or  anywhere  else  in  the  world 
without  the  slightest  voice  of  Congress  In  the 
matter.  If  that  could  be  the  elTect  of  an  In- 
ternational treaty,  we  had  better  watch 
closely  the  approval  of  any  such  treaty  in 
the  future.  Of  course.  It  is  not. 

My  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  in  the 
case  of  Korea,  where  a  war  was  already  un- 
der way,  we  had  no  right  to  send  troops  to 
a  nation,  with  wliom  we  had  no  treaty,  to 
defend  It  against  attack  by  another  nation, 
no  matter  how  unprincipled  that  aggression 
might  be,  unless  the  whole  matter  was  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  and  a  declaration  of  war 
or  some  other  direct  authority  obtained. 

The  question  of  sending  troops  to  Europe 
Is  certainly  much  more  complicated.  There 
Is  no  doubt  about  the  President's  power  to 
send  troops  to  occupied  Germany.  There  is 
no  question  that  he  can  send  them  if  he 
wants  to  do  so,  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy.  Whether  Congress  could 
UnUt  the  number  to  be  sent  is  a  point  which 
may  be  open  to  question.  However,  certainly 
the  President  has  the  power  to  do  so  if  Con- 
gress does  not  act. 

I  think  he  can  station  troops  In  a  friendly 
country  If  such  country  asks  that  the  troops 
be  sent  and  If  there  is  no  Imminence  of  at- 
tack and  If  they  are  stationed  there  for  some 
possible  convenience  in  repelling  a  general 
attack  upon  the  United  States  Itself. 

Particularly,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  mav  station  air 
forces  and  may  send  the  Navy  to  odd  places 
throughout  the  world,  as  Presidents  have 
done  many  times,  because  the  sending  of 
such  forces  does  not  necessarily  Involve  or 
threaten  involvement  in  war.  Such  forces 
can  be  easily  withdrawn  In  case  an  attack  Is 
made  upon  the  country.  There  Is  no  question 
about  their  remaining  there  and  becoming 
involved  In  a  war.  If  our  country  determines 
that  It  does  not  wish  to  become  involved  in 
a  war. 

But  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  sending 
of  troops  without  authorization  bv  Congress 
to  a  country  under  attack,  as  was  done  In 
Korea.  Is  clearly  prohibited.  The  sending  of 
troops  under  the  Atlantic  Pact  as  a  part  of 
a  defensive  operation  against  Russia  with- 
out previous  authority  from  Congress  appears 
to  me  to  be  also  prohibited,  because  the  fact 
that  these  countries  are  threatened  by  an 
actual  attack  is  the  very  Justification  and 
reason  for  sending  the  troops.  The  only 
reason  for  sending  troops  Is  to  defend  a 
country  against  a  threatened  mUltary  at- 
tack which  would  necessarily  involve  the 
United  States  In  war. 

As  I  am  sure  most  Members  of  the 
Senate  know,  Senator  Taft  believed  that 
a  strict  conclusion  of  the  Constitution 
in  respect  to  warmaking  powers  is  essen- 
tial to  protecting  the  rights  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  the  maintenance  of  a  sys- 
tem of  constitutional  checks  and  bal- 
ances. 

Starting  on  page  35  of  the  book,  he 
Writes  as  follows: 

The  proponents  of  executive  power  have 
referred  to  many  statements  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Professor  Edward  S.  Corwln  of  Prince- 
ton, a  noted  authority  on  constitutional 
law,  but  on  this  subject,  he  says: 

"The  outstanding  fact  about  the  Admin- 
istration's proposal  from  the  point  of  view  of 
constitutional  law  Is  that  it  raises  a  question 
of  first  impression.  The  proposal  is  novel,  un- 
precedented and  consequently  the  prece- 
dents do  not  apply  to  it,  except  perhaps  in 


the  case  of  Iceland  In  1941,  The  Administra- 
tion's present  proposal  Incurs  the  danger  of 
precipitating  war,  and  it  raises  vast  ques- 
tions regarding  finance  and  the  Internal  wel- 
fare of  the  country.  Congress  has  the  right 
to  safeguard  Its  war-declaring  power,  and  it  la 
duty  bound  to  protect  the  domestic  Interests 
to  which  Its  other  powers  extend.  In  fact, 
the  right  of  the  President  to  merge  Amer- 
ican forces  with  an  army,  which  he  cannot 
exclusively  command,  seems  very  dubious. 
Congressional  authorization  under  the  nec- 
essary and  proper  clause  would  seem  to  be 
essential." 

Throughout  the  1961  debate  the  Adminis- 
tration tried  to  avoid  this  question  of  setting 
up  an  International  army,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  that  was  In  fact  the  project, 
as  I  point  out  In  Chapter  Five. 

Under  that  project  the  President  actually 
appointed  General  Elsenhower,  In  a  letter  In 
which  he  stated : 

"The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  nations  have 
agreed  on  the  defense  organization  for  Eu- 
rope and  at  their  request  I  have  designated 
you  as  supreme  allied  commander,  Europe. 
I  view  their  request  as  a  pledge  that  their 
support  of  your  efforts  will  be  complete  and 
unequivocal." 

When  the  President  of  the  United  States 
went  that  far  he  exceeded  his  authority.  Up 
to  that  point,  what  was  done  at  Brussels  "was 
a  recommendation  of  the  Council  under  the 
AtlanUc  Pact.  When  the  President  undertook 
to  carry  out  that  recommendation  he  usurped 
the  powers  of  Congress.  He  had  no  authority 
to  carry  out  that  particular  agreement  made 
at  Brussels,  without  submitting  it  to  Con- 
gress. 

Apparently  the  Administration  is  afraid 
that  there  was  such  an  exceeding  of  au- 
thority, for  It  has  represented  the  whole 
project  now  as  merely  the  sending  to  Europe 
of  a  few  divisions,  which  we  can  withdraw 
at  any  moment,  but  only  to  co-operate  with 
the  other  nations  In  case  war  comes  In  a 
general  defense  under  the  terms  of  the 
Atlantic  Pact, 

But  whether  there  Is  to  be  an  American 
army  or  an  International  army,  I  do  not 
believe  the  President  has  the  power  without 
congressional  approval  to  send  troops  to  one 
country  to  defend  It  against  a  possible  or 
probable  attack  by  another  country. 

Such  action  may  perhaps  be  authorized  by 
treaty,  but  It  has  not  been  authorized  either 
by  the  United  Nations  Charter,  as  I  have 
shown,  or  by  the  Atlantic  Pact. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Senate  resolution  and 
the  concurrent  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  on  April  4,  1951,  was  a  clear  state- 
ment by  the  Senate  that  It  has  the  right  to 
pass  on  any  question  of  sending  troops  to 
Europe  to  Implement  the  Atlantic  Pact,  that 
It  Is  unconstitutional  for  the  President  to 
send  any  troops  abroad  to  Implement  that 
pact  without  congressional  approval,  at  least 
until  war  comes  and  Article  5  takes  effect.  It 
has  been  said  that  this  resolution  is  not  a 
law,  and,  of  course,  that  Is  true,  but  the 
declaration  can  be  Implemented  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  by  other  legisla- 
tion when  legislation  becomes  appropriate. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  legislative 
act  and  that  it  clearly  asserts  the  power  of 
Congress  and  the  Senate. 

No  one  can  prevent  the  President  continu- 
ing to  assert  his  power  as  President,  and  it 
may  be  that  he  does  have  the  ability  to  In- 
volve the  United  States  In  war,  even  when 
he  has  no  right  to  do  so;  but  I  think  a  great 
forward  step  In  defense  of  constitutional  law 
has  been  taken  by  the  definite  position  now 
asserted  by  the  Senate. 

The  President  acts  at  his  own  peril,  if  he 
chooses  to  usurp  authority  which  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  have  asserted  that 
he  does  not  possess. 

I  share  Taft's  major  views  on  the 
limitations  of  the  separation  of  powers 


doctrine  as  far  as  Presidential  power 
Is  concerned.  I  have  fought  for  those 
views  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  from 
1955,  when  I  started  to  argue  against  this 
erosion  of  constitutional  checks  that  in- 
volved violation  of  the  separation  of 
powers  doctrine  in  the  Formosa  resolu- 
tion. And  I  have  consistently  fought  for 
this  constitutional  doctrine  time  and 
time  again,  to  my  great  political  disad- 
vantage. 

But  I  would  rather  be  judged  by  my 
stand  on  constitutional  law  than  by 
yielding  to  the  political  expediency  of 
executive  administrations  which  time 
and  time  again  have  succeeded  in  per- 
suading Members  of  Congress  to  sur- 
render their  clear  duty  to  uphold  our 
system  of  constitutional  checks  upon  the 
executive  branch  of  our  federal  system 
of  self-government  by  a  supposedly  free 
people. 

I  think  a  great  step  has  been  taken 
here  by  the  checking  resolution  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  because  all  it 
says,  in  effect,  is  that  it  is  time  that  we 
return  to  the  checking  power  that  the 
Constitution  vests  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  including — noting  the 
reference  of  Taft  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee — the  power  of  the  purse 
strings. 

Mr.  President,  because  it  is  not  a  long 
chapter,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  entire  chapter  of  Senator  Taft  en- 
titled, "The  Place  of  the  President  and 
Congress  in  Foreign  Policy,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  submit  that  the  chapter 
as  a  whole  is  a  cogent  argument  in  sup- 
port of  the  resolution  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansa.s. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  completely  im- 
personal about  this.  I  make  no  reference 
to  any  individual  President,  but  I  say 
that  the  Senate  has  permitted  the  OfBce 
of  the  Presidency  to  usurp  the  constitu- 
tional powers  of  the  Senate  time  and 
time  again  because  we  have  refused  to 
carrj'  out  our  trust  to  check  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Goverrmient  in  respect 
to  foreign  policy  commitments. 

It  is  about  time  that  we  return  to  the 
Constitution  and  make  clear  that  boys 
are  not  going  to  be  sent  to  die  on  battle- 
fields anywhere  in  the  world  unless  our 
Presidents  follow  constitutional  proc- 
esses. 

Passing  an  unconstitutional  resolution 
such  as  the  Tonkin  Gulf  joint  resolution 
does  not  meet  constitutional  processes. 

I  would,  therefore,  go  further  than  the 
resolution  of  the  Senator.  I  would  seek 
to  rescind  some  of  the  action  already 
taken  in  resolutions  such  as  the  Tonkin 
Gulf,  Formosa,  Middle  East,  and  other 
unwarranted  commitments  in  order  to 
correct  some  past  mistakes.  The  time  has 
come  when  we  ought  to  make  perfectly 
clear  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  no  longer  are  we  going  to 
give  support  to  past  mistakes  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  has  un- 
wisely yielded  to  under  presidential  urg- 
ings  but  which  have  had  the  effect  of 
eroding  away   the   protecting  shield  of 
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the  constitutional   rights  of  all  of  the 
American  people. 

Exhibit  1 

TRK    PLACS   of   THr    PxrStDENT    AND    THE    CON- 
CKESS   IN   POaEIGN    POLICY 

No  one  can  question  the  fact  that  the 
Intlative  In  American  foreign  policy  lies  with 
the  President.  But,  If  I  can  Judge  from  my 
mail  aod  from  many  conaidered  editorial  ex- 
preastons,  the  American  people  certainly  do 
not  believe  or  Intend  that  his  power  shall  be 
arbitrary  and  unrestrained  They  want  a  voice 
In  the  more  important  features  of  that  policy. 
particularly  those  relating  to  peace  and  war 
They  expect  their  Senators  and  Congresamen 
to  b«  their  voice.  Before  discussing  the  cor- 
rectncM  of  the  principles  of  foreign  policy. 
therefore,  I  shall  try  to  define  the  place  of 
Congreea  and  the  President  under  our  Con- 
stitution. The  debates  in  the  Senate  In  early 
1951  had  even  more  to  do  with  the  question 
of  who  shall  determine  policy  than  with 
policy  Itaelf. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  execu- 
tive departments  have  claimed  more  and 
more  power  over  the  field  of  foreign  policy 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Importance  of 
foreign  policy  and  its  eSect  on  every  feature 
of  American  life  has  steadily  Increased  If 
the  present  trend  continues  Its  seems  to  me 
obvious  that  the  President  will  be  become  a 
complete  dictator  In  the  entire  Held  of  foreign 
policy  and  thereby  acquire  p>jwer  to  force 
upon  Congress  all  kinds  of  domestic  policies 
which  must  necessarily  follow 

The  fundamental  issue  In  the  "great 
debate"  was.  and  is.  whether  the  President 
shall  decide  when  the  United  States  shall  go 
to  war  or  whether  the  people  of  the  United 
States  themselves  shall  make  that  decision. 
Alao.  for  many  years  the  State  Department 
has  been  developing  a  theory  that  almost  any 
action  can  be  taken  by  executive  agreement. 
which  does  not  absolutely  require  any  con- 
gressional approval  at  all.  Instead  of  by  the 
treaty  method  prescribed  in  the  Constitution. 
Undoubtedly,  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a 
two-thirds  vote  in  the  Senate  is  very  difficult 
and  has  encouraged  many  people  to  think 
that  this  development  was  necessary.  But  if 
the  treaty  method  is  not  satisfactory,  then 
the  Constitution  should  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide for  the  approval  of  all  executive  agree- 
ments and  to  define  the  scope  of  and  effect  of 
such  agreements  much  more  clearly  than  at 
present. 

More  and  more  the  State  Department  has 
assumed  to  do  many  things  which  are  beyond 
its  power  In  the  field  of  trade,  by  an  execu- 
tive agreement  known  as  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tartu  and  Trade  (  GATT»  It  has  In- 
sisted that  the  Executive  have  the  power  to 
raise  and  lower  tariffs,  through  reciprocal 
trade  agreements,  within  con.stantly  widen- 
ing limits  and  without  the  slightest  shadow 
of  a  standard  prescribed  by  law  Political 
agreements  as  important  as  those  made  at 
Yalta  have  never  been  submitted  to  Congress 
at  all. 

The  execution  of  international  agreements, 
such  as  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the 
Atlantic  Pact,  has  now  ^iven  rise  to  extended 
claims  that  the  President  can  do  anything 
which  can  be  related  to  those  treaties  and 
anything  recommended  by  the  International 
commissions  there  cre.^ted.  without  any  con- 
sultation whatever  with  Congress. 

I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  the  State  De- 
partment has  adopted  an  attitude  of  hostility 
toward  Congress  and  an  unwillingness  to  sub- 
mit any  matter  to  Congress  If  It  thinks  It  can 
possibly  carry  It  through  without  such  sub- 
mission. It  shows  a  complete  dlatrtist  of  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  unless  carefully  nursed 
by  State  Department  propaganda 

The  matter  was  brought  to  an  Issue  by  the 
Intervention  of  the  President  m  the  Korean 
War  without  even  telling  Congress  what  he 
was    doing    for    several    weeks     And    it    wm 


brought  still  further  to  the  fore  by  the  pro- 
posal that  we  commit  troops  to  an  interna- 
tional army  under  the  control  of  a  council  of 
twelve  nations.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  ever  faced  a  more  serious 
constitutional  Issue  or  one  which  In  the  end 
may  present  a  greater  threat  to  their  freedom. 

In  the  long  run,  the  question  which  the 
country  must  decide  involves  vit,Uly  not  only 
the  freedom  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  but  the  peace  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  More  and  more,  as  the  world 
grows  sma'ler.  we  are  involved  in  problems 
of  foreign  policy  If  In  the  great  field  of 
foreign  policy  the  President  has  the  arbitrary 
and  unlimited  powers  he  now  claims,  then 
there  is  an  end  to  freedom  In  the  United 
States  not  only  In  the  foreign  field  but  In 
the  great  realm  of  domestic  activity  which 
necessarily  follows  any  foreign  commitments. 
The  area  of  freedom  at  home  becomes  very 
circumscribed  Indeed 

If  the  President  has  unlimited  power  to 
Involve  us  in  war.  then  I  believe  that  the 
consensus  of  opinion  Is  that  war  is  more 
likely  History  shows  that  when  the  people 
have  the  opportunity  to  speak  they  as  a  rule 
decide  for  peace  if  possible.  It  shows  that 
arbitrary  rulers  are  more  Inclined  to  favor 
w,ir  than  are  the  people  at  any  time.  This 
question  has  become  of  tremendous  lmp>or- 
tance.  perhaps  greater  than  any  particular 
problem  of  troops  to  Europe  or  the  manner 
in  which  the  Korean  War  shall  be  conducted. 
The  claims  made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  Slates  and  by  various  documents  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  by  the  executive  repre- 
sentatives far  exceed  itie  powers  claimed  by 
President  Roosevelt  durlni;  World  War  II. 
those  claimed  by  President  Truman  when  the 
United  Nations  Charter  was  piissed.  and 
those  claimed  by  President  Truman  when 
the  Atlantic  Pact  was  adopted 

On  Janueiry  4,  last,  President  Truman, 
commenting  on  the  Coudert  resolution  to 
bar  him  from  sending  more  troops  to  Europe 
without  the  consent  of  Congress,  said  em- 
phatically that  he  did  not  need  the  per- 
mission of  Congress  to  take  such  action. 

On  January  U,  at  a  press  Interview,  ac- 
cording to  the  Washington  Post: 

"Mr  Truman,  whose  right  to  send  troops 
to  Europe  recently  was  challenged  by  Sena- 
tor Taft.  said  he  had  the  power  to  send  them 
any  place  In  the  world  This,  he  said,  had 
been  repeatedly  recognized  by  Congress  and 
the  Supreme  Court 

"A  reporter  asked  Mr,  Truman  In  effect 
what  would  happen  If  Congress  tried  to  tie 
his  hands  by  putting  restrictions  In  the  ap- 
propriation bills  for  the  forces  to  be  sent  to 
Europe 

That,  'aid  the  President,  was  up  to  Con- 
gre«fi  If  they  wanted  to  go  to  the  country 
about  It.  he  said  he  would  go  with  them — 
and  he  recalled  that  he  licked  them  once." 

At  the  Presidents  conference  a  week  later. 
on  Janu.u-y   18.  according  to  the  press 

"He  repeated  that  his  con.stltutlonal  au- 
thority to  send  American  forces  to  Evirope 
to  take  up  their  poBltlons  In  an  Integrated 
European  army  was  clear  and  did  not  depend 
upon  the  consent  of  Congre.ss  What  he 
would  be  glad  to  have,  he  Siild  In  subs^tance, 
was  a  Senate  expreeslnn  that  afllrrned  his 
constitutional   authority  " 

Furthermore,  a  document  was  submitted  to 
Congress,  entitled  Poicfrs  of  th.e  Prendt-nt  to 
Send  the  Armed  Forces  Outstde  the  United 
States,  dated  February  28,  1951,  which  was 
printed,  though  not  endo.'sed,  by  the  Joint 
Committees  on  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  This  document  con- 
ttins  the  most  unbridled  claims  for  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  that  I  have  ever  seen 
written  in  cold  print  In  effect,  the  document 
asserts  that  whenever  In  his  oplnon  American 
foreign  policy  require*  he  may  send  troope  to 
any  point  whatsoever  m  the  woriJ.  no  matter 
what  the  war  In  which  the  action  may  In- 


volve us  The  document  also  claims  that  la 
sending  armed  forces  to  carry  out  a  treaty 
the  President  does  not  require  any  statutory 
authority  whatever,  and  It  does  not  recog- 
nize the  difference  between  a  self-executing 
treaty  and  one  which  requiree.  even  by  it« 
own  terms,  congressional  authority.  It  ends 
with  the  most  sweeping  claims  for  power: 

"As  this  discussion  of  the  respective  powers 
of  the  President  and  the  Congress  in  this 
field  has  made  clear,  constitutional  doctrine 
has  been  largely  molded  by  practical  necessi- 
ties Use  of  the  Congressional  power  to  declare 
war,  tor  example,  has  fallen  Into  abeyance 
because  wars  are  no  longer  declared  In  ad- 
vance. The  Constitutional  power  of  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief  has  been  exercised  more 
often,  because  the  need  for  armed  Interna- 
tional action  has  grown  more  .icute.  The  long 
delays  occasioned  by  the  slowness  of  com- 
munications in  the  eighteenth  century  have 
eiven  place  to  breathtaking  rapidity  in  the 
tempo  of  history.  Repelling  aggression  In  Ko- 
rea or  Europe  cannot  wait  upon  Congressional 
debate.  However,  while  the  need  for  speed 
and  the  growth  In  the  size  and  complexity 
of  the  armed  forces  have  enlarged  the  area 
In  which  the  powers  of  the  Commander  In 
Chief  are  to  be  wielded,  the  magnitude  of 
present-day  military  operations  and  Inter- 
n.-»tlonal  pwUcles  requires  a  dtgree  of  Con- 
gressional support  that  was  unnecessary  In 
the  days  of  the  nineteenth  ceptury." 

That  seems  a  very  gracious  concession  to 
Congress.  Congress  no  longer  has  any  power 
to  act  It  Is  simply  given  the  right  to  sup. 
port  the  President  after  the  President  hat 
acted.  I  was  shocked  In  the  very  beginning 
of  this  controversy  by  the  speed  with  which 
blind  partisans  In  the  administration  rushed 
to  the  defense  of  the  proposition  that  the 
President  can  make  war  and  warlike  com- 
mitments. Senator  Connally,  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  made 
this  extraordinary  assertion  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate: 

The  scope  of  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  Commander  In  Chief  to  send  the 
Armed  Forces  to  any  place  required  by  the 
-security  Interests  of  the  United  Slates  hss 
often  been  questioned,  but  never  denied  by 
authoritative  opinion. 

That  certainly  Is  a  complete  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  discussion  of  these  con- 
stitutional powers  which  has  taken  place 
since  the  foundation  of  the  nation. 

As  soon  as  I  made  my  speech  of  January 
5,  1951.  the  New  York  Times  rushed  to  get 
[>rofesKor  Henry  Steele  Commager  to  throw 
together  in  a  day  or  two  a  superficial  ar- 
ticle, published  In  its  Sunday  magazine  at 
that  time,  in  which  he  asserts  that  the 
President  has  the  right  to  start  war  when- 
ever he  sees  fit  to  do  so. 

Editors  of  many  newsp;-ipers  and  maga- 
zines accepted  without  question  the  Stat* 
Department's  claims,  made  without  any 
basis,  that  history  books  have  listed  more 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty  cases  where 
United  States  Presidents  sent  United  SUtes 
armed  troops  Into  action  "to  defend  the  na- 
tional Interest." 

The  most  interesting  but  alarming  thing 
Is  that  there  seem  to  be  so  many  responsi- 
ble people  In  the  country  who  follow  the 
party  line  of  the  State  Department  In  for- 
eign policy  with  complete  blindness  as  to 
where  It  may  lead.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
It  has  led  us  a  long  way  toward  disaster 
recently  and  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  It  may 
be  the  opposite  of  a  policy  adopted  six 
months  earlier.  In  so  doing,  they  blithely 
dismiss  all  Interest  In  the  maintenance  of 
popular  government  under  the  Constitution. 
They  are  obviously  afraid  of  popular  gov- 
ernment, thinking  that  the  people  are  too 
dumb  to  understand  foreign  policy  and 
might  oppose  policies  which  these  blind  fol- 
lowers favor  but  which  the  people  think 
may  lead  to  war. 
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Of  course,  the  President  has  wide  powers 
In  foreign  policy,  but  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  provided  expressly  that  only 
Congress  could  do  certain  things.  Those 
powers  are  expressed  In  Section  8  of  Article  I. 
Of  course,  Congress  Is  given  the  power,  and 
the  exclusive  power — 

■To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  cap- 
tures on  land  and  water. 

"To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  ap- 
propriation of  money  to  that  use  shall  be 
for  a  longer  term  than  two  years." 

That  reflects  a  certain  and  definite  sus- 
picion of  a  possible  desire  on  the  part  of 
some  President  to  set  up  a  great  permanent 
military  force.  Further  powers  of  Congress  as 
stated  in  Section  8: 
"To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy. 
"To  make  rules  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces." 

There  are  other  powers,  such  as  calling 
forth  the  mllltla  and  disciplining  the  mllltla. 
The  Constitution  also  provides  that  the 
President  shall  have  the  power  to  make 
treaties,  but  only  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  provided  two  thirds 
of  the  Senators  present  concur.  The  Presi- 
dent's relationship  to  the  armed  forces  Is 
stated  only  In  Section  2  of  Article  II  of  the 
Constitution: 

"The  President  shall  be  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States  .  .  .'• 

There  Is  one  very  definite  limit — and  I 
think    It    Is    admitted    by   every   responsible 

authority  who  has  discussed  the  problem 

on  the  President's  power  to  send  troops 
abroad:  he  cannot  send  troops  abroad 
if  the  sending  of  such  troops  amounts 
to  the  making  of  war.  I  think  that  has  been 
frequently  asserted;  and  whenever  any  broad 
statements  have  been  made  as  to  the  Presi- 
dent's power  as  Commander  In  Chief  to  send 
troops  anywhere  In  the  world  the  point  has 
been  made  that  It  Is  always  subject  to  that 
particular  condition. 

Perhaps  no  one  has  been  quoted  more  on 
this  general  subject  than  has  my  father, 
who  discussed  this  question  In  various  lec- 
tures, articles,  and  books.  My  father  had 
wide  experience,  as  governor  general  of  the 
Philippines,  Secretary  of  War,  and  President 
of  the  United  States.  He  never  served  In  a 
legislative  body,  and,  if  anything,  I  think 
he  leaned  toward  the  power  of  the  Execu- 
tive. The  clearest  statement  of  the  question, 
I  believe,  Is  contained  In  his  article  In  the 
June  6,  1916,  number  of  the  Yale  Law  Jour- 
nal, from  which  I  quote: 

"When  we  come  to  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  Commander  in  Chief,  It  seems  per- 
fectly clear  that  Congress  could  not  order 
battles  to  be  fought  on  a  certain  plan,  and 
could  not  direct  parts  of  the  Army  to  be 
moved  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  an- 
other. The  power  to  declare  war  Is  given  to 
Congress.  ...  This  Is  necessarily  a  limitation 
on  the  power  of  the  President  to  order  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  to  commit  an  act  of  war. 
It  was  charged  against  President  Polk  that 
he  had  carried  on  a  foreign  war  against 
Mexico  before  Congress  had  authorized  It 
or  declared  It,  and  it  Is  dlfflctUt  to  escape 
the  conclusion  that  the  act  of  President 
Wilson  In  seizing  Veracruz  was  an  act  of 
*ar  without  congressional  authority,  at  th« 
time  it  was  committed,  though  a  resolutlo.  - 
authorizing  It  wa."!  pending,  and  had  passed 
one  House  and  vas  passed  In  a  very  short 
time  after  the  act  by  the  other  House,  con- 
"tltutlng  a  valid  ratification. 

"It  Is  not  always  easy  to  determine  what  is 
»n  act  of  war.  The  President  has  the  author- 
ity to  protect  the  lives  of  American  citizens 
»nd  their  property  with  the  Army  and  Navy. 
This  grows  out  of  his  control  over  our  for- 
flgn  relations  and  his  duty  to  recognize  as 
»  binding  law  upon  him  the  obligation  of 
the    Government    to    Its    own    citizens.    It 


might,  however,  be  an  act  of  war  If  commit- 
ted In  a  country  like  England  or  Germany 
or  Prance  which  would  be  unwilling  to  ad- 
mit that  It  needed  the  assistance  of  another 
government  to  maintain  Its  laws  and  pro- 
tect foreign  relations,  but  would  Insist 
that  Injuries  of  this  sort  must  be  remedied 
through  diplomatic  complaints  and  negoti- 
ations. ...  Of  course,  the  President  may  so 
use  the  Army  and  Navy  as  to  Involve  the 
country  In  actual  war  and  force  a  declaration 
of  war  by  Congress.  Such  a  use  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  however,  is  a  usurpation  of  power 
on  his  part."  (Italics  mine.) 

Some  may  feel  that  If  the  President  can 
do  certain  things  there  is  no  sense  In  arguing 
that  he  has  no  right  to  do  them.  But  the 
division  and  limitation  of  powers  Is  the  very 
basis  of  our  constitutional  system,  and  de- 
cisions regarding  the  proper  limits  of  such 
powers  affect  the  validity  of  many  other  ac- 
tions, such  as  the  right  of  Congress  to  pass 
legislation  to  restrain  the  President's  au- 
thority to  send  troops  abroad  in  such  a  way 
as  to  Involve  the  country  in  war.  True,  the 
President  perhaps  cannot  be  prevented  from 
usurping  power,  but  we  can  only  presume 
the  President  will  follow  constitutional  laws 
passed  by  the  people's  representatives. 

Most  of  the  cases  which  have  been  cited  as 
authority  for  the  President  sending  troops 
abroad  are  cases  where  the  use  of  our  troops 
was  limited  to  the  protection  of  American 
citizens  or  of  American  property. 

The  Boxer  Rebellion. is  frequently  cited; 
but  In  that  case  troops  were  sent  into  China 
because  the  legations  in  Peking  were  be- 
sieged and  the  legitimate  Chinese  Govern- 
ment was  unable  to  defend  them  against  the 
rebellious  Boxers.  So  the  various  nations  sent 
.their  troops  there,  In  order  to  rescue  those 
who  were  In  the  legations.  That  was  a  clear 
effort  to  protect  American  lives,  to  protect 
American  diplomatic  lives  which  were  threat- 
ened contrary  to  the  law  of  nations;  and  cer- 
tainly It  was  not  an  act  which  would  neces- 
sarily Involve  us  In  war. 

The  case  of  the  Mexican  rebellion  Is 
referred  to,  and  it  was  referred  to  by 
my  father,  who  said  that  President  Polk's 
right  was  challenged.  It  was  challenged  by  a 
very  dlstlngtUshed  American,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, who  on  February  16,  1848,  wrote  his 
law  partner  with  reference  to  Polk's  use  of 
the  Army  against  Mexico: 

"Allow  the  President  to  invade  a  neigh- 
boring nation  whenever  he  shall  deem  it 
necessary  to  repel  an  invasion,  and  you  allow 
him  to  do  so  whenever  be  may  choose  to  say 
he  deems  it  necessary  for  such  purpose,  and 
you  allow  him  to  make  war  at  pleasure.  Study 
to  see  If  you  can  fix  any  limit  to  his  power 
In  this  respect.  If  today  he  should  choose  to 
say  he  thlnlts  it  necessary  to  invade  Canada 
to  prevent  the  British  from  Invading  us,  how 
could  you  stop  him?  You  may  say  to  him  'I 
see  no  probability  of  the  British  Invading 
us,'  but  he  will  say  to  you,  'Be  silent:  I  see 
it,  U  you  dont.' " 
Lincoln  said  further : 

"The  provision  of  the  Constitution  giving 
the  war-making  power  to  Congress  was  dic- 
tated, as  I  understand  it,  by  the  following 
reasons:  Kings  had  always  been  Involving 
and  Impoverishing  their  people  In  wars,  pre- 
tending generally.  If  not  always,  that  the 
good  of  the  people  was  the  object.  This  our 
convention  understood  to  be  the  most  op- 
pressive of  all  kingly  oppressions,  and  they 
resolved  to  so  frame  the  Constitution  that  no 
one  man  should  hold  the  power  of  bringing 
this  oppression  upon  us." 

I  do  not  believe  history  will  defend  as 
lawful  the  action  of  President  Theodore 
Bocwevelt  In  seizing  Panama. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  action  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  making  of  war. 

The  administration  pamphlet  to  which  I 
have  referred  cites  the  case  of  Iceland  and 
says  that  none  of  the  constitutional  restric- 


tions was  regarded  by  President  Roosevelt  "as 
a  limitation  on  his  power  to  use  the  Navy  In 
the  North  Atlantic  Area  or  send  troope  to 
Iceland  and  Greenland  and  other  places." 
My  own  view  Is  that  President  Roosevelt 
clearly  usurped  authority  when  he  sent 
American  troops  to  Iceland  to  replace  the 
British  troops  there  In  1941,  and  I  made  a 
vigorous  protest  at  the  time  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  was  supported  also  by  Sen- 
ator Danaher.  I  quote  from  the  speech  which 
I  made  on  July  10,  1941,  and  which,  as  far 
as  I  remember,  was  answered  by  no  one  ex- 
cept Senator  Connally: 

"Mr.  President,  on  Monday  the  President  of 
the  United  States  notified  the  Senate  that 
forces  of  the  United  States  Navy  had  already 
arrived  In  Iceland  In  order  to  supplement, 
and  eventually  to  replace,  the  British  forces 
now  stationed  there.  This  action  was  taken 
in  accordance  with  an  understanding  reached 
by  the  President  with  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Iceland,  frankly  inspired,  however,  according 
to  the  Prime  Minister,  by  the  British  Minister 
to  Iceland,  who  explained  to  him  that  British 
forces  in  Iceland  were  required  elsewhere, 
and  suggested  that  he  apply  to  the  Umted 
States  for  forces.  The  Prime  Minuter 
stressed  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
forces  must  be  strong  enough  to  meet 
every  eventuality;  and  the  President  prom- 
ised that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  would  Immediately  send  troops,  ap- 
parently Including  the  United  States  Army  as 
well  as  the  Navy,  to  supplement,  and  even- 
tually to  replace,  the  British  forces  now  there. 
Judging  from  the  various  press  reports,  It  Is 
likely  that  80,000  American  boys  are  in  course 
of  being  sent  to  Iceland  2400  miles  from  any 
American  territory,  and  substantially  a  part 
of  the  continent  of  Europe. 

"In  my  opinion,  the  President  has  no  legal 
or  constitutional  right  to  send  American 
troops  to  Iceland.  It  Is  not  an  agreeable  task 
for  me  to  question  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  any  action  which  he  has  taken 
In  the  name  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States;  but  I  believe  It  would  be  most  tin- 
fortunate  if  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
should  acquiesce  without  protest  In  acts  of 
the  President  which  might  nullify  for  all 
time  the  constitutional  authority  distinctly 
reserved  to  Congress  to  declare  war. 

"It  would  be  a  tremendous  stretching  of 
the  Constitution  to  say  that  without  au- 
thority from  Congress  the  President  of  the 
United  States  can  send  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  American  soldiers  to  Europe  when  a 
war  is  raging  over  that  entire  Continent,  and 
the  presence  of  American  troops  would  In- 
evitably lead  to  war.  The  President  cannot 
make  aggressive  war.  Neither  can  he  Inter- 
vene In  a  war  between  two  other  nations, 
because  such  Intervention,  even  though  It 
does  not  immediately  Involve  a  physical  at- 
tack on  one  of  the  combatants,  Is  clearly  the 
making  of  war. 

"There  has  been  no  attack  on  the  United 
States  and  no  threat  of  attack.  The  action 
of  the  President  Is  not  only  beyond  the 
powers  which  the  Constitution  has  granted 
to  him,  but  it  Is  a  deliberate  violation  of  his 
pledge  to  the  American  people." 

The  speech  which  I  made  in  the  Senate 
on  March  29,  1951,  refers  to  various  support- 
ing statements  by  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  under  the  Hoover  admin- 
istration, by  Qulncy  Wright,  professor  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  by  Attorney 
General  George  E.  Wlckersham.  We  have  per- 
haps even  more  eminent  authority  to  the 
effect  that  the  President  has  no  right  to 
send  troops  abroad  in  such  a  way  as  to 
Intervene  in  a  war  between  two  nations. 
When  the  Germans  broke  through  in  Prance 
In  June  1940  Mr.  Roosevelt  gave  every  en- 
couragement to  France  and  England  to  go 
on  fighting.  The  end  of  his  letter  of  June  15, 
1940,  to  Premier  Reynaud  Is  enlightening, 
and  I  quote : 
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"In  these  hours  which  are  so  heart-rending 
to  the  French  people  and  yourself.  I  send  you 
the  aasurances  of  my  utmost  sympathy,  and 
I  can  further  assure  you  that  so  long  as  the 
French  people  continue  In  defense  of  their 
liberty,  which  constitutes  the  cause  of 
popular  Institutions  throughout  the  world, 
so  long  win  they  rest  assured  that  materiel 
and  supplies  wUl  be  sent  to  them  from  the 
United  States  in  ever  increasing  quantities 
and  kind. 

"I  know  that  you  will  understand  that 
these  statements  carry  with  them  no  Im- 
plication of  military  conunltments.  Only  the 
Congreaa  can  make  such  commitments. 

"Franklin  D  Roosevelt." 

Yet  Harry  S.  Truman  !n  the  case  of  Korea 
undertook  to  do  exactly  the  thing  which 
Franklin  Roosevelt  said  he  had  no  power  to 
do. 

In  the  case  of  Korea  it  was  claimed  that 
the  intervention  could  take  place  \mder  the 
United  Nations  Charter  on  the  call  of  the 
Security  Council  Of  course  the  Security 
Council  never  acted  under  Articles  41  and 
42  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  and  even  If 
It  had  done  so  the  obligation  to  send  troops 
is  clearly  limited  by  Article  43.  That  Article 
provides  that  troops  can  only  be  called  for 
when  an  agreement  has  been  entered  into 
with  the  Security  Council  specifying  the 
number  and  character  of  the  assistance  to  be 
furnished.  No  such  agreement  has  ever  been 
entered  into  The  United  Nations  Participa- 
tion Act  of  1945.  approved  by  President  Tru- 
man, also  made  it  clear  that  any  agreement 
which  required  the  providing  of  military  aid 
must  t>e  subsequently  approved  by  Congress. 
and,  of  course,  it  never  has  been  Not  only 
that,  but  President  Truman  sent  a  cable 
from  Potsdaun  when  the  United  Nations 
Charter  was  under  consideration,  in  which 
he  said:  "When  any  such  agreement  or 
agreements  are  negotiated,  it  will  be  my 
purpose  to  ask  the  Congress  by  appropriate 
legislation  to  approve  them  '  The  charter  was 
adopted  largely  on  that  assurance,  but  now 
the  President's  claims  are  far  beyond  what 
they  were  then. 

The  State  Department  itself  admits  that 
the  action  of  the  Security  Council  in  the 
Korean  case  was  only  a  recommendation 
under  Article  39  If  the  President  can  carry 
out  every  recommendation  of  the  Security 
Council  or  the  General  .^.ssemblv  supported 
by  the  vote  of  the  .^meriran  representative 
whom  he  can  direct  then  he  has  almost  un- 
limited power  to  do  anvthlng  in  the  world 
In  the  use  of  either  troops  or  money  The 
Security  Council  migh'.  recommend  that  the 
nations  should  rebuild  the  c.inals  on  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  and  establish  a  vast 
Garden  of  Eden  in  the  Kingdom  of  Iraq  Ac- 
cording to  the  argument  made,  the  President 
would  then  have  power  to  Ufe  all  American 
force*  to  establish  such  an  economic  project. 
On  the  same  theory  he  could  send  troops  to 
Tibet  to  resist  Communist  aggression  or  to 
Indo-Chlna  or  anvwhere  e'.fe  in  the  world, 
without  the  slightest  voice  of  Congress  in 
the  matter  If  that  could  be  the  effect  of  an 
International  treatv.  we  had  better  watch 
closely  the  approval  of  any  such  treaty  in  the 
future  Of  course   it  l.s  not 

My  conclusion,  therefore  is  that  In  the 
case  of  Korea,  where  a  war  was  already  under 
way,  we  had  no  right  to  send  trr>ops  to  a 
nation,  with  whom  we  had  no  treaty  to  de- 
fend It  against  attack  by  another  nation  no 
matter  bow  unprincipled  that  aggression 
might  be,  unless  the  whole  matter  was  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  and  a  declaration  of  war 
or  some  other  direct  authority  obt.-ilned 

The  question  of  sending  Uoope  to  Europe 
Is  certainly  much  more  complicated  There 
Is  no  doubt  about  the  President's  power  to 
send  troops  to  occupied  Germany  There  l.s 
no  queatlon  that  he  can  send  them  if  he 
wanta  to  do  so.  as  Commander  In  Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  Whether  Congress  could 
limit  the  number  to  be  sent  is  a  point  which 


may  be  open  to  question  However,  certainly 
the  President  has  the  power  to  do  so  if  Con- 
gress dies  not  act 

I  think  he  can  station  trciops  In  ,^  friendly 
country  if  such  country  asks  that  the  troops 
be  sent  and  if  there  is  no  Imminence  of  at- 
tack and  if  they  are  stationed  there  for  some 
possible  convenience  In  repelling  a  general 
attack  upon  the  United  Suites  Itself. 

Particularly  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  may  station  air 
forces  and  may  send  the  Navy  to  odd  places 
throughout  the  world,  as  Presidents  have 
done  many  times,  because  the  sending  of 
such  forces  does  not  necessarily  Involve  or 
threaten  Involvement  In  war  Such  forces  can 
be  easily  withdrawn  in  case  an  attack  is  made 
upon  the  country  There  Is  no  question  at)out 
their  remaining  there  and  becoming  involved 
in  a  war.  If  our  country  determines  that  It 
does  not  wish  to  become  ln\o!ved  In  a  war. 

But  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  sending  of 
troops  without  authorization  by  Congress  to 
a  country  under  attack,  as  was  done  In  Korea, 
Is  clearly  prohibited  The  sending  of  troops 
under  the  Atlantic  Pact  as  a  part  of  a  defen- 
sive operation  against  Russia  without  previ- 
ous authority  from  Congress  appears  to  me  to 
be  also  prohibited,  because  the  fact  that 
these  countries  are  threatened  bv  an  actual 
attack  is  the  very  Justification  and  reason  for 
sending  the  troops  The  only  reason  for  send- 
ing troops  is  to  defend  a  country  against  a 
threatened  military  attack  which  would 
necessarily  Involve. the  United  States  In  war. 

The  European  Army  Project,  however,  goes 
further  than  merely  sending  troops  to  Im- 
plement the  Atlantic  Pact.  It  Involves  the 
sending  of  troops  to  an  International  army 
similar  to  that  which  was  contemplated  un- 
der the  United  Nations  Charter  It  Is  an  Inter- 
national army,  apparently  established  by 
twelve  nations,  with  a  commander  who  Is  ap- 
pointed by  the  twelve  nations  It  seems  to  me 
perfectly  clear  that  the  President's  power  as 
Commander  In  Chief  does  not  extend  to  the 
delegation  of  that  power  to  a  rommander  who 
Is  choeen  by  any  other  nation  or  any  other 
group  of  nations  I  think  It  is  perfectly  clear 
r'  u  he  cannot  enter  Into  an  agreement  of 
ttiat  kind  to  set  up  an  International  army 
without  submitting  the  agreement  to  Con- 
gress, 

The  proponents  of  executive  power  have  re- 
ferred to  many  sta'ements  from  the  writings 
of  Professor  Edward  S  Corwin  of  Princeton, 
a  noted  authority  on  constitutional  l.iw.  but 
on  this  subject  he  says 

"The  ontstandme  fact  about  the  Adminis- 
tration's proposal  from  the  point  of  view  of 
constitutional  Uw  Is  that  It  raises  a  ques- 
tion of  first  Impression  The  proposal  Is 
novel  unprecedented  and  con.sequently  the 
precedents  do  rot  apply  to  It  except  perhaps 
in  the  case  of  Iceland  In  1941  The  Adminis- 
tration's present  proposal  Incurs  the  danger 
of  precipitating  war,  and  It  raises  vast  ques- 
tions regarding  finance  and  the  Internal  wel- 
fare of  the  country  Congress  has  the  right  to 
safeguard  Its  war-declaring  power,  and  It  Is 
diitv  bound  to  protect  the  domestic  Interests 
to  which  Its  other  powers  extend  In  fact,  the 
right  of  the  President  to  merge  .American 
forces  with  an  army  vthlch  he  cannot  ex- 
clusively command,  seems  very  dubious 
Congressional  authorization  under  the  neces- 
sary and  proper  clause  would  seem  to  be 
essential" 

Throughout  the  19.^1  debate  the  Admlnin- 
Istratlon  tried  to  avoid  this  quesUon  of  set- 
ting up  an  International  army,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  that  was  In  fact  the 
project    as  I  point  out   In   Chapter  P1\e 

Under  that  protect  the  President  actually 
appointed  General  Elsenhower  In  a  letter  In 
which  he  stated 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  nations  have 
agreed  on  the  defen.ie  -irRanlzatlon  for 
Europe  and  at  their  request  I  have  desig- 
nated you  as  supreme  allied  commander. 
Europe.  I  view  their  request  as  a  pledge  that 


their  support  of  your  efforts  will  be  com- 
plete and  unequivocal" 

When  the  President  of  the  United  States 
went  that  far  he  exceeded  his  authority.  Up 
to  that  point,  what  was  done  at  Brussels  was 
a  recomniendatUm  of  the  Council  under  the 
Atlant.c  Pact  When  the  President  undertook 
to  carry  out  that  recommendation  he 
usurped  the  powers  of  Congress  He  had  no 
authority  to  carry  out  that  particular  agree- 
ment made  at  BrusseLs.  witiiout  submitting 
It  to  Congress 

Apparently  the  Administration  Is  afraid 
that  there  was  such  an  exceeding  of  author- 
ity, for  It  has  represented  the  W  ole  project 
now  as  merely  the  sending  to  Europe  of  a 
few  divisions,  which  we  can  wrhdraw  at 
any  moment,  but  only  to  co-operate  with 
the  other  nations  In  case  war  comes  In  a 
general  defense  under  the  terms  of  the 
Atlantic  Pact. 

But  whether  there  is  to  be  an  American 
army  or  an  international  army,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  President  has  the  power  without 
congressional  approval  to  send  troops  to  one 
country  to  defend  It  against  a  possible  or 
probable  attack  by  another  country. 

Such  action  may  perhaps  be  authorized  by 
treaty,  but  It  has  not  been  authorized  either 
by  the  United  Nations  Charter,  as  I  have 
shown,  or  by  the  Atlantic  Pact. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Senate  resolution  and 
the  concurrent  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  on  April  4,  1951,  was  a  clear  state- 
ment by  the  Senate  that  It  has  the  right 
to  pass  on  any  question  of  sending  troops 
to  Europe  to  implement  the  Atlantic  Pact, 
that  It  Is  unconstitutional  for  the  President 
to  send  any  troops  abroad  to  Implement  that 
pact  without  congressional  approval,  at 
least  until  war  comes  and  Article  5  takes 
effect  It  has  been  said  that  this  resolution 
Is  not  a  law,  and,  of  course,  that  Is  true, 
but  the  declaration  tan  be  Implemented  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  by  other 
legislation  when  leglsMt-lon  becomes  ap- 
propriate There  can  be  no  doubt  that  It  is 
a  legislative  act  and  that  It  clearly  asserts 
the  power  of  Congress  and  the  Senate. 

No  one  can  prevent  the  President  con- 
tinuing to  assert  his  power  as  President,  and 
It  may  be  that  he  does  have  the  ability  to 
involve  the  United  States  In  war,  even  when 
he  has  no  right  to  do  so;  but  I  think  a 
great  forward  step  In  defense  of  constitu- 
tional law  has  been  taken  by  the  definite 
position    now    asserted    by    the    Senate. 

The  President  acts  at  his  own  peril,  if  he 
chooses  to  usurp  authority  which  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  have  asserted  that 
he  does  not  possess. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator.  I  particularly  ap- 
preciate his  taking  the  trouble  to  bring 
to  our  attention  the  passages  from  the 
late  Senator  Taft  s  book. 

I  remember  very  well  when  Senator 
Taft  was  here  and  we  had  the  question 
Involving  the  presence  of  our  troops  in 
Europe. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
because  he  is  one  of  the  ver>'  few.  if  not 
the  only  Senator,  who  has  consi.-^tently 
taken  the  t>osition  he  has  mentioned, 
beginning  with  the  Formosa  resolution 
and  extending  up  to  the  present.  I  know 
of  no  exception  in  his  case. 

In  my  own  case.  I  have  faltered  once 
or  twice  for  reasons  that  I  will  not  go 
into  now.  but  may  later.  At  any  rate,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  does,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, have  the  best  and  most  consistent 
record  on  this  problem  of  any  Senator 
whom  I  know  of 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.   CHURCH.   Mr.   President.   I   am 
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glad  to  defer  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr,  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbricht],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  MorseI,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  StennisI, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  El- 
lendekI.  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Thurmond  I  have  ap- 
peared before  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Separation  of  Powers  and  have  made 
some  very  fine  statements  on  various  as- 
pects of  the  Constitution. 

I  had  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  today,  with  the  permission  of 
the  distinguished  ,senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  the  statement  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  made  before  that  sub- 
committee. 

I  did  so  because  I  feel  that  his  state- 
ment merits  the  consideration  of  Amer- 
ican people  since  it  deals  in  a  very  elo- 
quent and  forceful  manner  with  the 
war  powers  under  the  Constitution  and 
also  with  the  field  to  which  the  resolu- 
tion offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas relates. 

The  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  like  the  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, deals  in  a  very  thorough  fash- 
ion with  the  question  of  the  sharing  of 
the  power  between  the  Executive  and 
Congress  in  general  and,  in  particular, 
with  the  field  of  foreign  relations. 

For  this  reason  the  statements  cer- 
tainly merit  the  thoughtful  consideration 
of  all  Americans  who,  as  I  say,  are  not 
only  Interested  in  preserving  constitu- 
tional government,  but  also  in  having  a 
very  soimd  and  sensible  manner  for  deal- 
ing with  our  foreign  relations  In  a  most 
precarious  world. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  ChitrchI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
with  the  other  Senators  who  have  ex- 
pressed appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  for  a  most  important  resolu- 
tion. 

As  I  listened  to  the  colloquy,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  when  the  Founding 
Fathers  wrote  the  Constitution  they 
were  mindful  of  the  entangling  alliances 
that  had  so  often  led  European  countries 
to  war  with  one  another,  largely  in  the 
service  of  kingly  ambitions. 

The  Founding  Fathers  had  a  healthy 
distrust  for  executive  power  and  sought 
therefore  to  restrict  the  power  of  the 
Presidency  in  order  that  an  overly  am- 
bitious President — whoever  he  might 
be — would  not  lead  the  country  un- 
checked into  a  foreign  misadventure. 

The  Constitution  Is  very  precise. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  list,  offhand, 
all  of  the  ways  that  the  Constitution 
Imposes  restrictions  upon  the  powers  of 
the  Presidency  in  the  field  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, but  I  can  think  of  the  more  con- 
spicuous provisions: 

First,  it  empowered  Congress,  not  the 
President,  with  the  right  to  declare  war. 

Second,  It  empowered  Congress,  not 


the  President,  with  the  right  to  raise  and 
maintain  armies  and  navies. 

Third,  it  conferred  upon  Congress,  not 
the  President,  the  power  over  the  public 
purse  with  which  any  kind  of  foreign 
adventure  would  have  to  be  financed. 

Fourth,  it  gave  to  the  Senate  certain 
additional  powers,  the  power  of  con- 
firmation, including  presidential  ambas- 
sadors, and  the  power  of  treaty  ratifica- 
tion. 

I  have  been  told  that  a  very  distin- 
guished citizen  of  this  country,  Mr.  Dean 
Acheson,  who  has  certainly  been  the 
friend  and  adviser  of  Presidents,  recently 
commented  that  the  most  important 
single  change  in  this  century  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
the  great  expansion  of  the  powers  of  the 
Presidency.  I  believe  this  is  certainly  true. 

If  we  were  to  go  back  over  the  express 
delegations  of  authority  to  Congress  im- 
der  the  Constitution,  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign affairs,  I  believe  it  would  become 
clear  how  far  this  process  has  gone. 

First,  the  power  to  declare  war,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
already  noted,  seems  to  be  out  of  date 
Wars  are  no  longer  declared,  and  there- 
fore the  power  of  Congress  to  make  the 
decision  has  been  circumvented. 

Second,  the  power  to  raise  and  main- 
tain armies,  conferred  also  upon  Con- 
gress, has  been  diminished  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  exercise  of  his  authority  as 
Commander  in  Chief.  He  has  assumed 
the  right  to  send  our  Armed  Forces  into 
action  whenever  he  deems  it  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  and  then  it  becomes  im- 
possible for  Congress  to  do  other  than  to 
vote  the  necessary  money  to  sustain 
them,  once  they  have  taken  the  field.  So 
this  power  has  been  effectively  circum- 
vented. 

Third,  there  is  the  power  of  confirma- 
tion given  specifically  to  the  Senate. 
Practice  over  the  years  has  largely  elimi- 
nated the  meaning  of  this  power,  be- 
cause It  has  become  good  form  always 
to  confirm  Presidential  appointees.  In- 
deed, if  the  Senate,  from  time  to  time, 
raises  serious  questions  concerning  any 
given  Presidential  appointee,  it  is  taken 
to  task  by  the  major  newspapers  for  hav- 
ing stepped  out  of  line,  since  this  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  responsibility 
and  right  of  the  President  alone. 

I  recall  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
imdertook  to  oppose  the  confirmation  of 
Claire  Booth  Luce,  at  the  time  President 
Eisenhower  sought  to  make  her  ambas- 
sador to  Brazil. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  not  only  undertook  it;  I 
did  oppose  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes,  and  with  great 
vigor.  The  debate  went  on  for  days.  A 
tremendous  uproar  occurred  in  the  press 
because  of  the  presumption  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon.  When  the  debate  ended, 
we  bowed  to  custom  and  said  it  was,  after 
all,  the  right  of  the  President,  and  we 
confirmed  almost  automatically;  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Oregon  may  have 
received  approximately  18  votes.  Then, 
in  the  dramatic  aftermath  that  all  of  us 
will  remember,  Mrs.  Claire  Booth  Luce 
snatched  defeat  from  the  Jaws  of  vic- 
tory by  hurling  some  very  insulting  re- 
marks at  the  Senator  from  Oregon;  and 
in   the    uproar   that  followed,   it   was 


thought  best  for  the  President  to  with- 
draw the  nomination. 

But  our  power  had  so  atrophied  that 
one  assertion  of  it — even  though  the 
Senator  won  out  indirectly,  by  happen- 
stance, as  it  were — becomes  a  matter  of 
historic  recollection. 

That  is  what  has  become  of  the  first 
three  powers.  What  of  the  fourth?  The 
power  of  ratification  of  treaties?  Every 
President  has  sought — and  I  speak  now 
of  the  institution  of  the  Presidency — to 
maintain  the  prerogatives  that  his  prede- 
cessors have  exercised  and,  if  possible, 
to  enlarge  the  oflBce,  That  is  natural 
enough.  Moreover,  the  Presidency  has 
undertaken  to  circumvent  the  Senate's 
power  of  treaty  ratification  by  the  device 
of  executive  agreements.  These  executive 
agreements  have  grown  more  numerous 
through  the  years.  The  President  now 
decides  whether  he  will  bring  a  matter 
in  treaty  form  to  the  Senate  for  our  rati- 
fication or  whether  he  will  proceed,  on 
the  basis  of  an  executive  agreement,  and 
not  come  to  the  Senate  at  all. 

Finally,  there  is  left  to  us  the  power 
of  the  purse — and  what  has  happened 
to  that?  There  is  a  new  device  for  the 
circumvention  of  the  power  of  the  purse, 
the  last  real  congressional  power  that  re- 
mains intact  in  the  field  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. TTie  device  made  its  first  appear- 
ance during  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  in  the  case  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  resolution:  Asking  Congress  in 
advance,  in  general  terms,  for  congres- 
sional ratification  of  a  policy,  the  de- 
tails of  which  had  yet  to  be  spelled  out. 
It  was  used  again  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution,  with  the  great  expansion  of 
the  war  since  undertaken  in  its  name. 

Then,  the  President  came  to  Congress 
just  a  few  months  ago,  once  more  intend- 
ing to  get,  in  advance,  a  ratification  of 
a  general  policy,  described  in  language 
so  nebulous  that  none  of  us  really  knew 
what  was  involved,  for  more  aid  to  Latin 
America. 

But  this  time  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  said,  "No,  this  we  will  not 
do.  To  continue  this  pattern  is  to  erode 
away  the  last  power  remaining  in  Con- 
gress." 

But,  alas,  the  use  of  an  executive 
"commitment"  is  still  another  way  to  un- 
dermine congressional  control  of  the 
purse.  If  it  is  possible  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, let  us  say,  to  go  to  Pakistan,  to 
Thailand,  or  to  some  other  country  and 
say,  "And  as  a  final  gesture  of  our  good- 
will, you  may  have  $50  million,"  or  $150 
million,  or  whatever  the  figure  might  be, 
and  then  to  come  back  and  tell  us  that  a 
commitment  has  been  made  and  there- 
fore we  must  vote  the  money — if  we  ac- 
cept that,  then  we  accept  the  final  kibosh 
on  the  powers  of  Congress  in  foreign  af- 
fairs. 

So  it  is  high  time  we  began  to  examine 
the  question  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  has  raised.  I  commend 
him  for  it.  I  believe  it  is  an  act  of  real 
statesmanship. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  for  what 
I  believe  is  the  timely  introduction  of 
the  resolution.  Not  only  will  the  resolu- 
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tlon  be  well  received  in  the  Senate,  as  has 
been  Indicated,  but  also,  it  will  be  well 
received  by  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
who  have  become  greatly  concerned 
about  what  is  happening  to  the  delega- 
tlon  of  powers  by  Congress  to  the  execu- 
tive branch — or  the  executive  branch 
taking  over  the  powers  of  Congress. 

It  Is  a  timely  resolution,  and  It  will  be 
a  pleasure  to  be  associated  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relatlorw,  in  the  hearings,  which  will  be 
helpful  BUid  will  probably  determine 
some  course  of  relationship  and  under- 
standing between  the  executive  branch 
and  Congress. 

As  has  been  said,  the  executive 
branch  has  made  commitments,  and 
then  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions has  time  and  lime  again  been  con- 
fronted with  the  statement  that  the 
honor  and  Integrity  of  the  United  States 
must  be  upheld  because  these  commit- 
ments had  t)een  made  On  one  or  two 
occasions,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  has  said,  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  did  say.  "We  will  not 
tolerate  that  agreement  "  And  we  did 
not.  I  WM  rather  proud  of  the  fact  that 
we  did  not. 

I  realize,  also,  that  in  this  age  of  rapid 
communications  and  transportation,  the 
world  has  shrunk  in  size;  so  I  believe  it 
Is  well  that  we  have  another  review 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  to  be 
commended;  and  when  historv-  is  writ- 
ten. I  believe  this  resolution  will  go  down 
as  one  of  the  important  matters  con- 
sidered In  the  Senate 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  McCarthy  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota 

Mr.  McCarthy  I  join  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  in  support  of  the 
resolution,  and  I  commend  him  for  in- 
troducing it  at  this  time 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  we 
should  give  very  thorough  and  formal 
consideration  to  the  problem  of  the  pro- 
cedures by  which  important  decisions  In 
foreign  policy  have  been  made. 

The  chairman  and  the  other  meml)ers 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
have  not  been  indifferent  to  the  prob- 
lem. As  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
knows,  we  have  tried  in  a  practical  way 
to  work  out  arrangements  with  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  A  year  ago,  we  suggested 
that  perhaps  our  committee  should  be 
somewhat  more  fully  Informed  about 
the  foreign  policy  activities  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  We  got  no  re- 
sponse at  all  from  the  executive 
branch — no  support  for  that  suggestion 
It  was  only  by  agreement  within  Con- 
gress Itself  that  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  were  finally 
included — at  least,  in  a  limited  way — in 
the  hearings  Involving  that  agency 

Last  year,  in  dealing  with  the  foreign 
aid  bill,  the  committee  proceeded  very 
carefully  and  attentively,  and  with  all 
due  consideration  for  the  administration, 
and  suggested  a  limitation  on  grants  of 
arms  to  Latin  America.  Formally  this 
was  recognized,  but  the  intent  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 


Senate  was  circumvented  by  a  great  ex- 
pansion of  arms  sales  with  the  support 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  We  sug- 
gested and  Included  in  the  foreign  aid 
program  last  year  a  suggested  limit  on 
the  number  of  countries  and  no  atten- 
tion was  paid,  as  they  greatly  exceeded 
the  number  recommended. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
proceeded  this  year  to  attempt  to  impose 
a  tighter  restraint  on  arms  distribution, 
whether  through  grants,  loans,  or  sales 
in  the  foreign  aid  bill,  which  is  simply  an 
extension  of  the  offer  we  made  to  the 
executive  branch  last  year  We  sought 
more  serious  and  effective  restraints  on  a 
number  of  countries  In  the  foreign  aid 
bill. 

The  Senator  may  recall  a  witness  for 
the  administration  said  he  objected  to 
our  .setting  this  limitation  because  it  was 
irrational.  We  asked  if  he  would  prefer 
that  we  act  rationally  and  name  the 
countries  and  he  said  that  would  be  irra- 
tional and  leave  the  rational  act  to  the 
State  Department 

I  believe  the  next  step  we  have  to  take, 
and  it  may  come  as  a  result  of  this  reso- 
lution, is  to  take  the  larger  step  as  to 
where  aid  should  go.  In  what  amount, 
and  to  what  country,  as  well  as  having 
the  Senate  approval,  either  as  a  whole, 
or  through  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  as  the  Senate  sometimes  acts 
today  on  public  works,  military  construc- 
tion, and  even  on  such  controversial  re- 
quests as  what  watershed  projects  should 
be  approved.  With  this  method  as  the 
vehicle  we  may  move  toward  developing 
new  procedures  to  have  the  Senate  again 
gain  full  constitutional  authority  in  for- 
eign affairs. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  FXnJBRIGHT.  I  yield 

Mr.  AIKEN  Mr  President.  I  comment 
briefly  on  the  Senator's  resolution  by  re- 
peating that  old  saying,  "It  is  better  late 
than  never  ■'  I  do  not  think  we  can  ex- 
cuse Congress  from  the  situation  which 
exists  today,  because  over  the  last  20  jr 
25  years  we  found  it  easier  to  tell  the 
executive  lyanch  to  go  ahead  and  take 
care  of  this  matter  or  timt  inatter  when 
it  was  our  rfsponsibility  in  many  cases 

We  have  reached  the  point  now  that  if 
we  are  Interested  in  retaining  our  form 
of  government  of  which  we  boast  so 
freely  and  fluently,  we  have  to  do  some- 
thing; Congress  has  to  reassume  the  re- 
.■jponsibility.  particularly  m  the  field  of 
foTf-mn  relation.s,  which  we  were  pre- 
sumed to  have  had  for  the  last  175  years 
Yet.  we  have  reached  a  point  today  where 
the  executive  branch,  and  without  pro- 
test from  us  until  recently,  has  felt  it 
could  send  American  Armed  Forces  into 
any  part  of  the  world  at  the  request  of 
another  foreign  country,  or  at  the  re- 
quest of  some  of  the  people  in  a  foreign 
country,  or  at  the  request  of  American 
or  foreign  investors  in  another  countr>' 
and  involve  us  in  full-fledged  wars. 

I  do  not  blame  the  executive  branch 
so  much  for  doinu  this  I  blame  them  for 
some  of  their  recent  mistakes  in  the  last 
few  years,  but  nevertheless  Congress  has 


to  share  the  guilt  with  them  because  we 
have  been  too  negligent  and  too  tolerant. 

I  feel  unless  Congress  reassumes  the 
responsibility  we  are  supposed  to  have 
we  will  be  facing  a  crumbling  of  democ- 
racy in  this  country,  if  we  are  not  al- 
ready doing  so 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
and  those  who  have  spoken  with  him  this 
afternoon  for  their  recognition  of  this 
fact. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the 
statement  of  the  Senator,  and  I  thank 
him  for  his  contribution.  I  agree  with 
him  that  it  is  late.  It  is  too  bad  we  did 
not  do  this  earlier,  but  It  is  better  late 
than  never. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  followed  this  debate  and  I  ihink  it 
has  been  one  of  the  most  significant  de- 
bates that  I  have  heard  in  all  my  year^ 
in  the  Senate.  This  subject  ha.s  to  do 
with  a  constitutional  question  in  con- 
nection with  which,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken] 
pointed  out,  the  Senate  has  been  very 
much  responsible  for  bringing  about  the 
erosion  of  power. 

We  have  approximately  42  or  43  mu- 
tual security  agreements  with  countries 
or  groups  of  countries.  Some  of  those 
agreements  are  good,  solid  agreements, 
such  as  NATO  and  the  ANZUS  treaty; 
some  are  of  no  importance,  except  on 
paper;  and  others  are  of  dubious  impor- 
tance, such  as  SEATO.  which  is  being 
used  flexibly  today,  in  view  of  the  situa- 
tion in  which  we  find  ourselves  in  South- 
east Asia. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions for  raising  this  constitutional  ques- 
tion, and  I  am  glad  that  he  is  going  into 
it.  I  am  sure  his  analysis  of  the  events 
leading  up  to  this  resolution  go  back  far 
beyond  the  present  administration  and 
to  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War 
This  is  something  the  Senate  will  have 
to  face  up  to.  but  the  Senate  cannot  cry 
too  loudly  about  what  has  happened  be- 
cause the  Senate  all  too  often  has  been  a 
complacent  and  willing  partner 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  I  agree  with 
what  he  has  said.  I  do  not  think  it  was 
all  our  fault  in  letting  the  situation  de- 
velop. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  listen  to  only  a 
part  of  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  but  the  part  I  heard  by 
him  and  by  other  Senators  is  very  much 
to  the  point  with  respect  to  the  situation 
In  the  Senate 

I  wish  to  underscore  one  thing  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
said.  In  our  general  legislative  areas  we 
are  responsible  because  we  do  have  the 
opportunity  on  the  passage  of  every 
piece  of  authorizing  legislation  to  write 
Into  it  the  standards  and  guidelines 
which  we  expect  the  Executive  to  fol- 
low. In  too  many  instances  we  state  a 
preamble  of  great  and  lofty  Ideals  and 
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Ideas,  and  then  we.  in  effect,  say  to  the 
President,  "Here  is  $500  million  to  do 
this  with."  No  piece  of  legislation  that 
has  been  passed  by  the  Congress  in  the 
last  5  years  is  more  illustrative  of  this 
point  than  the  poverty  program.  The 
poverty  program  is  a  real  problem  in 
this  country.  However,  the  way  Congress 
passed  the  act,  this  is  in  effect  what  we 
did.  We  appropriated  $875  million  with 
about  7  months  left  in  the  year  and  the 
next  year  we  appropriated  $1.75  billion, 
or  an  amount  in  that  area.  We  did  not  do 
the  tough  and  hard  job  of  organizing  a 
program  and  directing  the  President  how 
to  run  it. 

I  must  say  that  in  my  experience, 
which  is  basically  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  I  find  time  and  time 
again  that  if  we  do  seek  to  impress  these 
guidelines,  we  are  accused  of  doing  one 
of  two  things :  either  complaining,  which 
is  a  bad  adjective  to  have  ascribed  to 
anyone  continuously,  or  nit-picking. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  thing  I  wish 
to  comment  on  is  the  matter  which  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  com- 
mented on  three  or  four  times  In  the  last 
2  years,  in  which  we  have  failed  abys- 
mally in  Congress,  and  that  is  the  field 
of  legislative  oversight.  These  things 
should  be  added  to  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Idaho, 
l)ecause  Congress  has  not  exercised  the 
prerogative  and  duty  of  legislative  over- 
sight in  that  we  have  passed  ill-advised. 
hasty,  poor  programs  for  the  solution  of 
recognized  problems. 

Then,  when  it  became  obvloiis  that  the 
programs  were  not  working,  we  turned 
around  and  passed  a  new  type  program, 
piling  It  on  top  of  the  other,  appropriated 
more  money  but  did  not  take  the  trouble 
to  take  the  other  one  off  the  books  or  re- 
form it  Into  a  program  which  could  be 
meaningful. 

The  third  thing  we  should  be  con- 
cerned about  at  the  moment — and  I  am 
very  much  concerned  about  it — Is  the 
situation  we  find  with  treaties  we  have 
coming  up  before  us — It  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  press  and  all  of  us  have 
been  briefed  on  It — regarding  the  three 
Panamanian  treaties  which  the  Senate 
will  consider  in  a  few  months'  time. 

Here  are  three  treaties  negotiated  by 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Irwin,  a  very 
capable  man.  and  negotiated  by  Robert 
Anderson,  former  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, a  man  whom  we  all  know  and  I 
think  most  of  us  respect  very  highly.  But 
after  negotiating — which  I  believe  has 
taken  over  2  years,  perhaps  almost  3 — 
we  have  now  been  made  aware,  at  least 
privately,  of  the  contents  of  the  three 
treaties.  When  they  are  signed,  as  they 
have  to  be  signed  by  Panama  and  by  our 
President,  then  we  are  placed  in  the  very 
unfortunate  situation.  If  we  do  not  ap- 
prove or  ratify  the  treaty,  of  undermin- 
ing the  President. 

There  are  some  features  of  the  three 
treaties  about  which,  personally,  I  have 
reservations,  but  I  shall  discuss  that  at  a 
later  time.  But  with  the  rapid  communi- 
cations in  the  world  on  the  matter  of 
these  specific  treaties,  we  are  practically 
presented  with  something  which  has  al- 
ready been  done.  We  are  told  that  if  we 
do  not  ratify  them — and  this  is  what  we 


have  been  told  before,  and  this  Is  what 
we  have  been  told  in  effect  already — we 
will  be  undermining  the  President,  and 
undermining  Secretary  Bob  Anderson, 
for  whom  we  all  have  great  reject.  But 
certainly  there  might  be  ways — and  the 
distinguished  chairman  knows  it  better 
than  anyone  else — in  which  such  critical 
treaties  could  be  followed  more  closely 
and  the  information  made  available  to 
Members  of  Congress  so  that  we  are  not 
presented  with  a  "fait  accompli"  at  the 
end  of  the  negotiations  and  asked  to  put 
our  stamp  of  ai^roval  on  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  three  areas 
are  areas  which  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas is  trying  to  reach  with  his  resolu- 
tion. They  are,  perhi^s,  three  illustra- 
tions in  which  I  believe  Congress  might 
definitely  be  more  effective  and  at  least 
can  take  back  and  resume,  if  it  has  the 
willingness  to  resume,  the  powers  given 
to  it  by  the  Constitution. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  yielding  to 
me  for  these  few  remarks. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  comments.  I  am  bound  to  say 
a  word  about  the  Panamanian  treacles. 
In  this  case,  the  administration  has  been 
following  constitutional  procedure  by 
negotiating  a  treaty  and  submitting  it. 
They  did  consult  most  seriously  in  the 
preliminary  stages  last  year  and  earUer 
this  year,  both  with  the  committee  and 
also  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin 
American  Affairs.  Thus,  we  have  had  an 
opportimity  to  give  them  preliminary 
advice.  It  is  true,  under  our  procedure — 
and  it  is  the  only  procedure  we  have  in 
this  connection — that  the  Executive 
must  finally  sign  them.  This  does  create 
a  difficulty  for  the  Senate.  When  I  say 
it  has  been  submitted  to  the  committee, 
it  does  not  mean  that  the  committee  has 
approved  everything  in  It.  and  it  does 
not  mean  the  executive  branch  has 
carried  out  every  suggestion  of  the  com- 
mittee. All  I  am  saying  is  that  this  is  as 
near  a  normal  matter  as  I  think  we  can 
find  in  a  treaty. 

Personally,  concerning  the  hearings,  I 
feel  that  the  Senate  is  free  to  adopt  this 
treaty  or  not.  Advance  consultation  with 
a  Senate  committee  cannot  bind  the 
Seriate,  but  is  designed  to  be  helpful  to 
the  executive  In  Its  negotiations.  We  did 
suggest  some  changes  and  we  hope  that 
they  will  be  a  helpful  element  in  the 
negotiations.  But  I  did  not  want  to  get 
on  to  the  sufc:tantive  questions  of 
treaties.  In  the  Panamanian  treaties, 
they  are  following  what  I  conceive  to  be 
the  correct  procedure. 

Let  me  give  the  Senator  an  illustra- 
tion. Take  the  case  of  Thailand  with 
which  a  minor  treaty  involving  double 
taxation  was  brought  to  us  to  approve. 
The  committee  and  the  Senate  were  ex- 
pected to  consider  it  carefully  and  sol- 
emnly. But  then  the  Executive  sent 
40,000  troops  to  Thailand  and  committed 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  without 
saying  a  word  to  us  about  it.  This  seems 
entirely  out  of  proportion,  especially 
when  the  SEATO  Treaty  has  not  been  in- 
voked, and  there  is  no  treaty  relating  to 
our  bases  or  men  there.  So,  they  will  say, 
this  Is  in  pursuance  of  the  SEATO 
Treaty.  I  believe  that  to  be  questionable. 
They  certainly  did  not  seek  our  informal 


or  formal  advice  or  agreement  on  seek- 
ing to  commit  vast  amounts  of  money 
to  Thailand.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  they  spent 
on  bases  in  Thailand,  which  are  going 
to  be  used,  as  the  Senator  knows,  to  pur- 
sue the  war  against  the  North  Viet- 
namese. 

In  my  view,  here  Is  the  case  of  a  com- 
mitment taken  without  any  real  approv- 
al at  all.  Thus,  there  is  a  distinction 
here.  I  carmot  fault  them  too  much  on 
Panama.  We  might  fault  them  on  their 
judgment  when  it  comes  time  to  approve 
the  treaties.  There  is  necessarily  built 
into  the  situation  the  necessity  for  the 
Executive  to  sign  the  treaties  before  they 
are  submitted  to  the  Senate  formally, 
although  they  did  bring  to  us  something 
of  a  proposal,  and  that  was  that. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor, and  I  would  not  want  anything  I 
said  to  be  understood  as  meaning  that 
there  has  been  anything  unusual,  ille- 
gal, "behind  the  door,"  so  to  speak,  or 
anything  of  that  sort  in  the  way  the 
Panamanian  treaties  have  been  han- 
dled. This  Is  the  way  the  Constitution  is 
set  up,  that  the  Executive  negotiates  the 
treaty;  it  is  signed,  and  then  It  is  up  to  the 
Senate  to  ratify  It  or  not. 

I  agree  with  him  also  that  this  is  not 
the  place  to  talk  about  the  merits  of  the 
Panamanian  treaties.  I  know  that  his 
resolution  goes  to  an  entirely  different 
situation,  but  I  did  make  the  point, 
which  I  think  could  bear  some  examina- 
tion, as  to  whether  in  some  of  these  ma- 
jor treaties — and  I  do  regard  the 
Panamanian  treaties  as  a  major  treaty 
area 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  And  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator does. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  Is.  It  is  a  very 
important  area. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  Is  unfortunate  that 
we  do  not  have,  under  the  legal  and  law- 
ful handling  of  a  treaty  under  the  Con- 
stitution, a  better  and  quicker  way  to  keep 
the  Senate  as  a  whole  informed  of  what 
is  occurring  in  these  major  areas. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  yielding  to 
me.  I  think  his  resolution  has  a  very  fine 
thrust  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  followed 
up. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  delay  the 
Senate  much  longer,  but  I  have  a  few 
examples  which  I  merely  wish  to  put  in 
the  Record  for  the  information  of  the 
Senators.  They  Illustrate  some  of  the 
things  I  have  in  mind  and  which  I  think 
are  pertinent  to  the  resolution. 

For  example,  on  April  19,  1966,  in  a 
television  appearance,  the  Vice  President 
described  the  Honolulu  declaration  as 
follows: 

...  a  pledge  to  ourselves  and  to  posterity 
to  defeat  aggression,  to  defeat  social  misery, 
to  build  viable,  free  political  institutions  and 
to  achieve  peace.  Now,  those  are  broad  terms, 
but  these  are  great  commitments.  I  think 
there  Is  a  tremendous  new  opening  here  for 
realizing  the  dream  of  the  Great  Society  In 
the  great  area  of  Asia,  not  Just  here  at  home. 
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On  that  same  date,  during  the  tele- 
vision program.  Eric  Scvart-id  sum- 
marized the  interview  with  the  Vice 
President  with  a  question  as  follows; 

Tou  seem  to  be  saying  that  the  Johnson 
doctrine,  if  we  may  call  it  that.  Is  proposuitJ 
a  relationship  between  this  country  and  AsU 
far  away  aa  It  is  .  a  relationship  aa  lunda- 
mental,  aa  long  lasting,  intimate  and  possiti;;. 
expensive  aa  our  historic  association  with 
Europe.  It  Is  of  this  ^cale   of  this  magnitude  ' 

The  Vice  President  answered: 
I  think  BO. 

I  cite  that  simply  as  an  example  of 
words  which  are  used  m  the  midst  of 
statements  that  are  cited  as  great  com- 
mitments. I  per.sonally  do  not  consider 
them  commitments  They  are  .<;ort  of 
proposals.  They  are  statements  of  gen- 
eral policy,  which  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered commitments,  although  he  uses 
that  word  Perhaps  he  thinks  they  are. 
and  perhaps  we  will  be  confronted  with 
Implementing  legislation  If  so.  I  shall 
not  consider  them  as  commitments  1 
shall  consider  that  I  am  quite  free  to 
Judge  them  upon  their  merits. 

U.S.  Intervention  In  the  Congo  re- 
cently exemplifies  an  involvement  abroad 
which  began  as  a  short-term  interna- 
tional undertaking  and  seems  to  have 
become  unilateral  and  open-ended.  Sec- 
retary Rusk  expressed  surpri.se  that  the 
Congress  was  upset  about  the  Uriited 
States  sending  a  few  planes  In  1967  when 
there  was  no  concerted  protest  about  the 
sending  of  planes  in  November  of  1964 
to  rescue  white  hostages  at  Stanlej-vllle 
But  the  circumstances  were  entirely  dif- 
ferent then:  the  UJJ  had  just  pulled  out 
its  forces,  Oizenglsts  had  moved  In  to 
take  over  the  northeastern  Congo,  there 
was  absolutely  no  question  about  the 
perilous  position  of  the  Europeans  in  that 
area,  and  the  airlift  was  not  a  solitary 
Unitied  States  operation  In  any  case,  the 
events  of  1960  to  1964  did  not  give  the 
administration  an  ad  infinitum  right  to 
Intervene  in  the  Congo  without  congres- 
sional sanction. 

Mr.  AIKEN  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  might  say  there  was 
quite  a  difference  between  sending  troop 
carriers  Into  the  Congo  2  years  ago  and 
sending  them  a  month  ago.  Two  years 
ago  they  actually  went  in  there  to  save 
a  large  number  of  people  whose  lives  were 
threatened.  There  are  people  who  have 
confided  to  me  that  the  last  time,  a 
month  or  so  ago.  it  is  their  belief  that 
the  troop  carriers  were  sent  into  the 
Congo  to  save  Investments  rather  than 
people. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Senator 
makes  a  very  good  point 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  not  making  a  point 
I  am  merely  repeating  what  I  was  told 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  makes 
a  distinction.  There  has  always  been  an 
unexpressed  policy  when  it  came  to  sav- 
ing lives  of  our  citizens,  and  we  have 
on  many  occasions  done  that  as  an  emer- 
gency operation  without  prior  commit- 
ment. 

I  wish  to  cite  an  exsunple  that  upset 
me  more  than  any  other  during  the  past 
couple  of  years,  which  arose  out  of  a 


statement  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  this  subject  I  want  to  quote  it  for  the 
Record  to  show   what  I  have  in  mind. 

On  January  28.  1966.  Secrt-tary  Rusk, 
during;  the  hearings  on  Vietnam,  was 
asked:  Are  we  obligated  to  do  this — he 
was  referring  to  what  we  are  doing  in 
Vietnam— under  the  SEATO  Treaty? 

He  replied  that,  in  addition  to  the 
SEATO  Treaty : 

We  have  bilateral  assistance  agreements 
with  South  Vietnam  We  have  had  several 
actions  of  the  Congress  We  have  had  the 
annual  aid  appropriations  In  which  the  pur- 
poses of  aid  have  been  fully  set  out  before 
the  Congress  We  have  had  special  resolutions 
such  aa  the  one  of  .^ugust.  1964.  and  we  have 
had  the  most  Important  policy  declarations 
by  successive  Presidents  with  respect  to  the 
protection  of  South  Vietnam  against  Com- 
munist aggression 

Without  quarreling  with  the  reference 
to  SEATO  or  the  congressional  resolu- 
tion of  August  1964,  this  is  a  very  signif- 
icant statement,  it  seems  to  me,  because 
of  its  casual  reference  to  other  acts.  Thus, 
so  far  as  I  know,  none  of  the  bilateral  as- 
.'^istance  agreements  referred  to  has  ever 
been  submitted  to  the  Congress.  They 
were  quite  informal  executive  agreements 
signed,  I  presume,  by  our  Ambassador 
or  Secretary,  and  a  representative  of  the 
South  Vietname.se  Government.  I  do  not 
think  they  should  be  considered  national 
commitments— if  that  is  the  proper 
word — commitments  which  involve  the 
use  of  our  Armed  Forces  In  Southeast 
•Asia 

The  Secretary  of  State  went  on  to  refer 
to  annual  aid  authorizations  as  if  they 
were  Indications  of  national  commit- 
ments. 

Certainly,  those  aid  authorizations 
were  not  considered  in  the  context  of 
sending  US  troops  Having  participated 
In  aid  bills  year  after  year.  I  realize  that 
they  contain  policy  statements  which  no 
one  takes  too  seriously.  They  usually  ex- 
press a  hope.  This  year,  incidentally,  the 
committee  was  wise  in  striking  most  of 
these  policy  statements  from  the  bill. 
We  do  not  want  them  to  be  used  as  ex- 
cuses for  future  commitments.  We  did 
that  m  the  conunittee.  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  sustain  that  action. 

So  to  consider  the  annual  aid  authori- 
zations as  remotely  authorizing  the  mak- 
ing of  commitments  for  the  use  of  Amer- 
ican Armed  Forces  in  a  country  receiving 
aid  is.  it  seems  to  me,  rather  farfetched. 
But  this  IS  the  kind  of  problem  I  have  In 
mind  that  the  committee  should  examine 
and  endeavor  to  make  It  very  clear,  for 
the  Information  of  the  Executive  and 
everybody  in  the  future,  that  we  are  not 
to  consider  this  type  of  aictlon  as  authori- 
zation for  carrying  on  war.  .sendirig 
troops,  or  anything  of  that  kind 

The  Secretary  mentioned  "Policy  dec- 
larations by  successive  Presidents,"  as 
a  source  of  commitment.  That  is  a  very 
broad  statement.  There  have  been  many 
policy  declarations  in  speeches  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  on  many  occasions,  or 
on  a  visit  of  a  dignitary  from  a  foreign 
country.  They  are  often  referred  to  as 
commitments.  This  Is  the  type  of  thing 
I  wish  to  clarify 

On  January  3,  1966,  the  Department  of 
State   Issued   its    14   points.   Under  the 


heading  The  U.S.  Commitment,"  there 
appears  the  following: 

The  United  States  has  a  clear  and  direct 
commitment  to  tae  security  of  South  Viet- 
nam against  external  attack.  This  commit- 
ment Is  based  upon  bilateral  agreements  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam. 

This  is  a  reiteration  of  the  same  point 
I    read   previously.   None   of    these   was 
approved  by  the  Congress — 
and    upon    annual    actions    by    the    Congress 
In  providing  aid  to  South  Vietnam— 

The  same  statement  was  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State — and,  continuing  the 
quotation  from  the  State  Department 
publication  of  January  3.  1966: 

This    commitment    Is    based  upon 

the  policy  expressed  In  such  Congressional 
.tctlon  as  the  August  1964  resolution,  and 
upon  the  .solemn  declarations  of  three  VS. 
presidents  At  stake  Is  not  Just  South  Viet- 
nam nor  even  Southeast  Asia,  there  Is  also 
at  stake  the  Integrity  of  US.  commitment 
and  the  Importance  of  that  commitment  to 
the  peace  right  around  the  globe. 

Let  me  Interject  that  my  point  is  not 
directly  related  to  Vietnam,  but  rather 
to  the  methods  by  which  we  seem  to  In- 
volve the  Nation  In  a  commitment. 

On  August  20,  1965,  in  a  State  Depart- 
ment publication  entitled  "Why  Viet- 
nam?" the  following  statement  appears: 

Thf  Roots  of  Commitment 

In  the  historic  documents  that  follow, 
two  American  Presidents  define  and  affirm 
the  commitment  of  the  United  States  to  the 
people  of  South   Vietnam. 

In  letters  to  Prime  Minister  Churchill  In 
1954  and  to  President  Diem  In  1964  and  1960, 
President  Elsenhower  describes  the  Issues 
at  stake  and  pledgea  United  States  assistance 
In  South  Vietnam's  resistance  to  subversion 
and   aggression 

And  in  December  1961  President  Kennedy 
reaffirms  that  pledge. 

The  Eisenhower  letters  referred  to  In 
this  statement  contain  the  following  lan- 
guage : 

To  Churchill.  April  4,  1954,  referring  to 
the  need  for  a  Southeast  Asia  coalition  oi 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States, 
France,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Thailand 
and  the  Philippines:  "  .  .  The  Important 
thing  Is  that  the  coalition  muat  be  strong 
and  it  mixst  be  willing  to  Join  the  fight  If 
necessary.  /  do  not  envisage  the  need  of  ony 
appreciable  ground  forces  on  your  or  our 
part 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation  from 
that  letter  to  Churchill. 

Then  the  letter  to  President  Diem  from 
Elsenhower  on  October  1,  1954,  stated: 

The  purpose  of  this  ofTer — ("an  Intelligent 
program  of  American  aid")  Is  to  assist  tbe 
Government  of  Vietnam  In  developing  and 
maintaining  a  strong  viable  state,  capable 
of  resisting  attempted  subversion  or  aggres- 
sion through  military  means  .  .  . 

Then,  the  letter  from  President  Eisen- 
hower to  President  Diem  on  October  26, 
1960,  stated: 

Although  the  main  responsibility  fo' 
guarding  that  independence  will  always.  « 
it  has  in  the  past,  belong  to  the  Vietnamese 
people  and  their  government,  I  want  to  a»- 
sure  you  that  for  so  long  aa  our  atrengtii 
oan  be  useful,  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  assist  Vietnam  In  the  difficult  ye' 
hopeful  struggle  ahead. 

These  are  given  in  illustration  of  the 
type  of  thing  I  have  in  mind  in  bringing 
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this  resolution  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  And  let  me  reiterate — it  is  this 
technique  of  broadening  statements  and 
letters  into  national  commitments  that 
is  disturbing. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  delay  this 
matter  further.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RECCRn.  an  excerpt  from  a  speech  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  February  16,  1966, 
before  the  National  Convention  of  the 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, at  Las  Vegas.  Nev..  calling  at- 
tenti.Dn  to  his  expression  of  our  commit- 
ment in  the  speech  at  that  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Both  Peiplng  and  Hanoi  have  proclaimed 
South  Vlet-Nam  to  be  a  critical  test  for  the 
so-called  "war  of  liberation". 

We  are  committed  to  assist  South  Vlet- 
Nam  to  resist  aggression  by  the  SEATO 
Treaty,  which  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
with  only  one  dissenting  vote;  by  the  pledges 
of  three  successive  Presidents:  by  the  aid 
ipproved  by  bipartisan  majorities  in  Con- 
iffcso  over  a  period  of  12  years;  by  Joint  de- 
clHratlons  with  our  allies  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  Western  Pacific;  and  by  the  Resolu- 
tion which  Congress  adopted  In  August 
I9fi4,  with  only  two  dissenting  votes. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  ex- 
cerpt from  a  Department  of  State 
bulletin  of  March  14.  1966,  entitled 
"Vice  Piesident  Reviews  Asian  Prob- 
lems with  Thai  Premier."  The  excerpt 
includes  a  communique  which  the  Vice 
Pie.sident  issued  on  his  visit  to  Bang- 
kok, and  shows  clearly  how  general  state- 
ments become  national  commitments 
without  collaboration  with  the  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Vkl    President    Reviews   Asian    Problems 
With    Thai    Premier 

Vue  President  Hump'ircv  ica-f  in  Thailand 
February  13  15  during  a  special  mis.5ion  to 
.4-ia  for  PresidCTit  Johnson.^  Follouing  is  the 
tcrf  of  a  joint  communique  released  at  Bang- 
kok on  February  75  at  the  conclusion  of  talks 
betucen  the  Vice  President  and  the  Prime 
Mvtister  of  Thailand.  Thanom  Kittikachorn. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
■ind  the  Prime  Minister  of  Thailand  have 
concluded  .i  most  useful  discussion  and  re- 
view of  the  common  struggle  against  Com- 
munist aggression  in  Southeast  Asia.  Includ- 
ing the  results  of  the  recently  concluded 
conrerence  in  Hawaii. - 

The  Vice  President  paid  tribute  to  the 
strong  and  unhesitating  stand  which  Thai- 
land ..nd  her  leaders  have  taken  against  the 
many  forms  of  Communist  aggression,  the 
disguised  as  well  as  the  blatant  ones.  He 
expressed  the  gratitude  of  his  Government 
for  Thailand's  initiatives  In  seeking  a  larger 
regional  framework  for  the  peaceful  achleve- 
■Tient  of  social  and  economic  progress.  He 
emphasized  the  determination  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  all  necessary  assistance  to 
enable  Thailand  and  the  other  countries  of 
Southeast  Asia  threatened  by  Communist 
aggression  to  defend  themselves  and  to 
achieve  in  peace  their  just  economic  and  so- 
cial alms. 

The  Prime  Minister  concurred  with  the 
principle  underlying  the  Declaration  of  Hon- 
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olulu:  that  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  must 
be  waged  on  two  fronts  simultaneously — the 
military  front  and  the  struggle  to  Improve 
the  social,  economic,  and  physical  well-being 
of  the  people. 

Recognizing  Thailand's  commitment  to 
defend  itself  against  Communist  aggression 
both  from  within  and  from  without,  the 
Vice  President  reaffirmed  the  United  States 
pledge  to  assist  in  programs  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Individual  well-being  and  security 
in  Thailand.  Despite  the  progress  already 
made  In  the  development  of  rural  areas,  a 
need  was  clearly  Identl&ed  for  greater  efforts 
to  provide  more  ample  water  supply,  further 
expansion  of  rural  credit  for  agriculture  and 
related  small  Industry,  Irrigation  of  farm- 
lands, expansion  of  rural  electrification,  an 
expanded  road  system  to  connect  outlying 
areas  to  markets,  better  medical  care  ex- 
tended to  presently  Isolated  villages,  and  the 
provision  of  more  schools  to  educate  the 
populace  and  to  Insure  that  they  will  be 
better  equipped  to  share  In  the  progress  of 
their  country  and  contribute  to  Its  strength 
and  stability. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  steps  taken  to  im- 
prove the  security  In  certain  areas  had 
proved  their  worth,  but  that  further 
strengthening  of  security  forces  was  an  ur- 
gent necessity.  Both  Governments  would  pro- 
vide additional  resources  to  achieve  this  end, 
so  that  villages  would  be  freed  from  the 
threat  of  Communist  terrorism  and  harass- 
ment. At  the  same  time  further  assistance 
beyond  on-going  programs  for  the  Improve- 
ment and  modernization  of  the  Thai  Armed 
Forces  was  a  pressing  requirement  which 
would  be  met  by  the  United  States  with  the 
flexibility  and  promptness  required  by  the 
current  emergency. 

Thailand's  present  contributions  in  re- 
gional affairs  were  Jointly  reviewed  with 
specific  reference  to  the  constructive  role 
Thailand  has  played  in  the  Mekong  Com- 
mittee, its  leadership  In  the  recent  regional 
educitlonal  conference,  Its  strong  support 
for  the  Asian  Development  Bank,^  ,ind 
leadership  in  forming  a  highly  competent 
regional  council  for  exchange  and  coordina- 
tion of  development  plans.  The  Prime  Min- 
ister stressed  the  need  for  Asian  Initiative 
and  Innovation  In  achieving  more  rapid 
progress  in  economic  development  so  as  to 
Improve  the  lives  of  the  Asian  peoples.  This 
is  one  of  the  objectives  underlying  the  re- 
newed Interest  In  the  Association  of  South- 
east Asia.  The  Vice  President  recalled  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  pledge  In  April  1965  <  of  a 
$1  billion  American  contribution  to  such  a 
program  following  Its  organization  by  Asian 
leadership.  In  this  context  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent noted  the  visit  of  Mr.  Eugene  Black  for 
discussions  with  the  Prime  Minister, »  which 
have  resulted  In  the  necessary  engineering 
or  other  survey  actions  for  all  the  13  proj- 
ects proposed  by  the  Prime  Minister. 

It  was  agreed  that  organizations  such  ns 
the  Association  of  Southeast  Asia  could 
play  a  valuable  role  In  fostering  new  coop- 
erative institutions  and  stimulating  the 
ideas  that  would  make  dramatic  economic 
transformations  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  by  stating 
that  I  appreciate  very  much  the  expres- 
sions of  support  which  have  been  given 
me  by  my  fellow  Senators. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  was  quite  busy  this  after- 
noon holding  hearings  In  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  I  was  very  anx- 
ious to  be  present  when  the  Senator  from 


•For  background,  see  ibid..  Mar.  7.   1966, 
p.  379. 

'Ibid..  Apr.  26,   1965,  p.  606. 

"  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Atig.  2, 
p.  215. 


1965. 


Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  submitted  his 
resolution  on  commitments. 

Following  my  trip  to  Africa  in  1962, 
I  pointed  out  to  the  Senate  that  the  State 
Department,  without  any  sanction  from 
Congress  or  anybody  else,  boimd  us  to  a 
contribution  of  $225  mUlion  to  Nigeria 
without  consulting  anyone. 

This  was  done  on  November  24,  1962, 
and  my  visit  there  was  in  August,  I  be- 
lieve, of  1962. 

In  1962  I  also  discovered  in  Tunisia 
that  the  State  Department,  or  someone 
from  the  State  Department,  had  bound 
us  to  a  $180  million  commitment. 

I  also  discovered  that  the  State  De- 
partment had  bound  us  to  a  commit- 
ment of  $390  million  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic. 

I  also  found  that  grants  had  been  made 
to  Trinidad  in  the  amount  of  $30  million. 
Recently  someone  agreed  to  let  Korea 
have  $150  million  in  development  loans. 
There  was  also  an  agreement  to  let  South 
Vietnam  have  750,000  tons  of  rice  for  the 
crop  year  1967-68. 

All  this  was  done  without  consulting 
Congress  or  anybody  cormected  with  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  resolution 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  sub- 
mitted will  cover  these  situations  and 
that  it  will  not  be  possible  in  the  future 
for  the  President,  the  State  Department, 
or  any  other  department  to  bind  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  such  large  appro- 
priations without  consulting  those  who 
have  to  vote  and  hold  hearings  on 
the  appropriation  of  these  enormous 
amounts  of  money. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6098)  to  pro- 
vide an  extension  of  the  interest  equal- 
ization tax,  and  for  other  purposes. 


INTEREST  EQUALIZATION  TAX  EX- 
TENSION ACT  OF  1967— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6098 >  to  provide 
an  extension  of  the  interest  equalization 
tax,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  report. 

'For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  July  31, 1967,  pp. 20594-20596, 
Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presidonf 
It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Senate  debated 
this  bill  on  July  24  and  25  The  bill  not 
only  extends  the  life  of  the  tax  but  also 
makes  it  a  more  efft-ctive  instrument  for 
strengthening  the  balance  of  payments 

Prior  to  this  bill,  the  rates  of  tax  im- 
posed were  designed  to  raise  the  in- 
terest costs  that  foreigners  would  have 
to  pay  to  obtain  capital  in  US  markets 
by  the  eQuivalent  of  one  percentage 
point.  At  the  time  this  tax  wa.s  first  pro- 
posed in  July  1963.  the  differential  be- 
tween interest  rates  in  this  country  and 
interest  rates  in  other  developed  coun- 
tries averaged  around  1  percent  The  tax. 
therefore,  made  U  S.  capital  markets  less 
attractive  sources  for  foreit;ners  seekini? 
funds. 

The  bill  increa-ses  the  rate  of  Ux  which 
may  be  imposed  and  grants  the  President 
discretionary  authority  to  vary  the  rates 
of  tax.  In  combination  these  provisions 
Insure  that  the  tax  will  remain  effective 
even  though  the  interest  rate  differential 
between  this  country  and  other  developed 
countries  fluctuates. 

You  will  also  recall  that  the  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate  Included  an  amendment 
designed  to  prevent  evasion  In  connec- 
tion with  the  exemption  for  the  .sale  of 
foreign  stock  owned  bv  Americans  to 
other  Americans 

Mr.  President,  there  were  a  total  of  24 
numbered  Senate  am.endments  to  the 
House  bill,  10  of  which  involved  substan- 
tive matters.  The  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  persuaded  the  House  con- 
ferees* to  recede  on  all  but  four  of  these 
numbered  amendments,  and  one  of  tho-se 
was  a  clerical  amendment.  In  most  re- 
spects, therefore,  the  bill  approved  by  the 
conferees  is  the  .same  as  the  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate. 

The  conferet\s  on  tlie  pait  of  the  House 
did  refuse  to  accept  the  Senate  amend- 
ment which  vJould  have  permitted  the 
President  to  raise  the  rates  of  tax  to 
twice  the  rates  provided  under  existini? 
law.  However,  not  a  sreat  deal  was  at 
issue  here,  for  the  House  bill  provided 
the  President  with  tl.e  authority  to  raise 
the  rates  of  tax  to  ore  and  one-half  times 
the  rates  in  existini;  law  F^irthermure. 
the  rates  will  not  be  Increased  at  all 
under  this  authority  until  such  time  as 
the  President  determines  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  do  so  to  achieve  the  tjalancc-of- 
payments  objectives  of  the  United 
States.  Personaiiy.  I  think  the  President 
should  have  had  tiie  authority  urned  by 
the  Treasury  and  authorized  by  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  but  the  Hou^e  conferees  were 
confident  that  he  would  not  want  to 
raise  the  rates  of  taxes  above  the  levels 
provided  in  their  bill  However,  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  conferees  receded  on  this 
matter  does  not.  ;n  my  estimation. 
weaken  the  efTectiveness  of  the  tax  in 
any  way.  If  the  differential  should  ever 
widen  beyond  an  interest  rate  equivalent 
of  one  and  one-half  percent,  the  Con- 
gress can  reconsider  the  matter 

Another  amendment  on  which  the 
Senate  receded  concerns  acquLsitions  of 
Canadian  securities  made  during  the 
period  the  tax  was  under  consideration 
in  the  Congress  by  Americans  who  em- 
ployed funds  they  had  held  in  Canada 
at   the   time    the    tax    was   announced 


While  thi..  amendment  does  not  involve 
u  great  d"al  of  money  and  does  not  af- 
fect a  great  many  ijersons.  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  fought  hard 
to  retain  it  in  the  final  bill  The  amend- 
ment was  sponsored  by  the  .senior  Sena- 
tor from  VVashinston  I  Mr  M.^GNUSONi. 
I  know  that  he  worked  patiently  to  win 
acceptance  of  the  provision  He  offered 
It  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  1965, 
and  we  ai^reed  to  consider  it  ui  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  the  next  lime  the  act 
was  brought  up  We  did  consider  it  We 
approved  it  The  Senate  passed  it.  We 
were  unable  to  persuade  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  however,  to  agree 
to  the  provision.  Despite  the  narrow 
lantiua^e  of  our  amendment,  the  Hou.v- 
conferees  were  fearful  that  we  mi^hi 
be  retroactively  relievuix  speculators  of 
a  tax  they  had  chosen  to  mnore 

The  third  amendment  which  the  con- 
ferees on  tiie  part  of  the  Hou.se  refused  to 
accept  concerns  the  treatment  of  certain 
foreign  stock  issues  This  ameirdment 
would  have  permitted  stock  to  be  classi- 
fied as  a  single  class  of  stock  even  though 
some  of  the  shares  were  restricted  as  to 
dividends  on  July  18.  1963  under  a  provi- 
sion which  was  established  prior  to  July 
19  1963.  and  which  has  sub.sequentiy 
lapsed.  In  one  ca.se  that  was  brought  to 
tiie  attention  of  your  committee,  this 
provision  would  permit  the  entire  i.ssue  of 
stock  to  be  treated  as  domestic  stock  and. 
inereiore.  lo  be  exempt  from  the  tax.  The 
House  conferees  opposed  this  amendment 
and  we  were  forced  to  recede  in  order  to 
bring  the  conference  to  a  close. 

There  Is  one  point  regarding  a  Senate 
amendment  which  was  agreed  to  by  the 
House  conferees  that  I  think  needs  clari- 
fying. I  am  referring  to  the  provision 
\Chich  the  Finance  Committee  recom- 
mended and  the  Senate  approved  dealing 
with  foreign  financing  companies  In  this 
provision,  there  is  a  reriuirement  that  the 
tinancmg  company  mu.-^t  be  in  the  busi- 
ness of  acquiring  certain  types  of  debt 
,)bligations.  such  as  debt  obligations  aris- 
inK  out  of  the  loans  to  finance  the  .sales 
of  products  manufactured  by  affiliated 
companies  It  should  be  made  clear  that  a 
financing  company  can  satisfy  this  re- 
quirement either  If  it  acquires  these  debt 
obligations  directly  or  if  it  acquires  them 
mdirectlv  bv  making  loans  to  one  of  the 
affiliated  companies  which  are  secured  by 
the.'^e  debt  obligations. 

Mr.  President  I  believe  the  conference 
leport  on  the  bill  is  a  most  satisfactory 
one  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Senate. 
The  amendments  added  by  the  Senate  to 
the  bill  pa.ssed  by  tlie  Hou.se  were  all  ger- 
mane amendments  and  will  serve  to 
make  the  tax  more  effective  The  tax  will 
continue  to  moderate  the  outflow  of  pri- 
vate capital  from  this  country  .so  that  it 
does  not  become  a  deluge  that  will  force 
us  to  raise  our  domestic  Interest  rates 
The  conferees  agreed  to  all  but  three  of 
the  substantive  Senate  amendments. 
none  of  which  has  an  Important  bearing 
on  the  overall  effecti\eness  of  the  tax. 

Mr  President  I  urge  that  the  confer- 
ence report  be  acreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion  IS   on   aareeing    to   the   conference 
report 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to 


ORDER      FOR      ADJOURN.MENT     TO 
WEDNESDAY  AT  11   AM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask,  notwithstanding  the  order 
previously  entered  into,  tliat  the  Senate, 
when  it  completes  its  business  today. 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock 
on  Wcdne.sday  mornmu  next 

Tile  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


July  SI,  1967 
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LT.   COL    MARIE   KEHRER.   DEPUTY 
DIRECTOR.  WOMEN'S  ARMY  CORPS 

Mr  CANNON  Mr.  President,  today,  a 
new  Deputy  Director  is  being  sworn  in  at 
Pentagon  ceremonies,  certainly  not  an 
unusual  occurence  in  it.self,  but  in  this 
case  the  ceremony  is  distinguislud  not 
only  by  the  customary  military  courte- 
sies, but  also  by  the  femininity  and 
charm  of  the  participants. 

I  refer.  Mr  President,  to  tlie  appoint- 
ment today  of  Lt.  Col.  Mane  Kthrer  as 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Women  s  Army 
Corps  Colonel  Kehrer  will  be  deputy  tu 
Col  Elizabeth  P.  Hol.singlon.  who  be- 
came the  seventh  director  of  the  Wom- 
en's Army  Corps  lust  a  year  ago. 

The  Women's  Army  Corps  was  formed. 
Mr  President,  as  an  agency  through 
which  American  women  could  make  di- 
rect contributions  of  their  skills  and 
abilities  to  the  US  Army  m  peace  and 
war  Established  by  an  act  of  Conyre.ss 
m  May  1942.  the  Women's  Army  Corps— 
orminally  named  the  Women'r.  Army 
.Auxiliary  Corps — has  a  proud  record  of 
.service  m  all  theaters  in  which  the  Ar- 
my has  been  assiizned.  including  Eluiope. 
Africa,  the  Middle  East.  China-Burma- 
India,  the  Mediterranean,  and  tiie  Pa- 
cific At  Its  peak  m  1945.  the  WAC  had 
a  strength  of  ab.iut  100.000.  including 
.-ome  6,000  officers 

Today,  the  WAC  mcludes  about  9  000 
.Americans  serving  tlieir  Nation  as  en- 
li.sted  women,  and  over  800  as  officers 
Colonel  Hoi.sington.  the  present  Diitc- 
t  ir.  feels  that  the  proper  mi.ssion  of  the 
WAC  is  not  to  serve  as  substitutes  for 
their  male  counterparts  in  unifoiir. 
Rather,  she  .says: 

Members  of  the  WAC  perform  cliitle.s  that 
s;pp  .rl  the  mls.--lon  k.,1  the  orenriiz-iitlon  to 
which  they  are  assigned  fur  diitv  .A  WAC 
typist  sus  shoulder  to  .shoulder  with  &  male 
typist  In  the  Pentagon.  In  Vietiiiim,  or  in 
Fort  Dlx.  They  are  tnertibers  of  the  same 
Army  teain  They  know  It.  It's  a  bond  ol 
comi.uinlcation.  like  none  other  known. 
:imnng  members  jf  the  army  today.  Thev 
rlon  t,  think  patriotism  Is  niu  of  sfyle  AiK 
them. 

A  patriotic  member  of  tlie  WAC  for  25 
years,  the  new  Deputy  Director.  Lt  Col 
Mane  Kehrer.  enlisted  in  the  \VA.\C  in 
.Tunc  1942.  completed  OCS  m  October 
1942.  and  uraduated  from  the  Army  s 
Command  and  Gcneial  Staff  College  in 
1961.  She  ij,  also  a  graduate  of  Mankato 
State  College  in  Minne.sota.  which  is  her 
native  State. 

During  her  career  in  the  .^rmy.  she 
has  served  as  a  staff  officer  in  the  Office 
of  the  WAC  Director:  as  WAC  staff  ad- 
viser. U.S.  Army.  Europe:  and  as  assist- 
ant commandant.  U.S.  Women  s  Army 
School    She  has  served   4  years  in  the 


Pacific  area.  Including  service  before 
and  during  the  Korean  conflict,  and  has 
served  In  Europe  for  2 '2  years.  Prior  to 
her  present  appointment.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Kehrer  held  a  responsible  posi- 
tion In  Headquarters,  U.S.  Army  Ma- 
teriel Command. 

In  her  new  assignment,  Colonel 
Kehrer's  duties  will  be  to  assist  in  de- 
veloping In  young  volunteer  American 
women  those  attributes  of  duty  and 
dedication  which  will  enable  them  to 
continue  the  WAC's  proud  record  of 
servirig  freedom's  cause  around  the 
world . 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Kehrer,  in  express- 
ing her  sentiments  about  her  new  as- 
signment, said: 

It  is  gratifying,  indeed,  to  share  In  the  task 
of  teaching  young  volunteer  members  of  the 
W.AC  a  skill;  of  giving  them  a  professional 
military  appearance  and  manner  without 
sacrificing  charm  and  femininity;  and  of 
building  on  to  the  patriotic  motivations 
which  caused  them  to  enlist  in  the  first  place. 
In  short,  we  strive  to  turn  out  American 
ladles  In  uniform" — trained,  dedicated,  re- 
sourceful— a  professional  force  engaged  In 
furthering  the  Army's  far-flung  missions. 

As  Colonel  Kehrer  assumes  her  new 
deputies  today  as  Deputy  Director,  I  feel 
a  salute  is  due  her;  to  Colonel  Holslng- 
ton  for  her  able  direction  and  leadership 
of  the  Women's  Army  Corps;  and  to  the 
corps  itself — a  corps  whose  quarter-cen- 
tury record  of  service  to  our  Nation  is 
one  In  which  we  can  all  take  pride. 


STATEMENT  BY  NEGRO  MEMBERS 
OP  GEORGIA  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
CONDEMNING  MOB  VIOLENCE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  afternoon  In  Atlanta,  seven  Negro 
members  of  the  Georgia  General  As- 
sembly Issued  a  joint  statement  con- 
demning mob  violence,  looting,  and 
burning. 

Said  the  statement  in  part: 

Legitimate  grievances  of  the  Negro  must 
be  dealt  with.  We  believe  that  these  griev- 
ances can  best  be  resolved  by  and  through 
lawful  means  and  within  the  framework  of 
our  democratic  system. 

These  legislators  and  leaders  of  the 
Negro  community,  not  only  in  Atlanta 
but  throughout  the  State  of  Georgia,  are 
to  be  commended  for  this  very  fine  state- 
ment, which  I  believe  reflects  the  views  of 
all  thinking  American  citizens,  whether 
they  be  white  or  Negro. 

When  I  spoke  in  the  Senate  last  Mon- 
day on  the  riotlngs  in  our  cities,  I  ad- 
dressed myself  to  the  need  for  more 
voices  of  responsibility  In  these  troubled 
times.  Here  are  such  voices  of  respon- 
sibility, and  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that 
their  wisdom  will  be  heeded  and  that  the 
Rap  Browns  and  the  Stokely  Carmichaels 
will  be  recognized  for  what  they  are;  law- 
less troublemakers  bent  on  fomenting 
strife  and  dividing  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  a  news  article  concern- 
ing the  Negro  legislators'  statement  ap- 
peared in  Saturday's  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
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Negro  tiAWMAKEHs  Here  Deplore  Riots — 
Two  Senators,  Five  Representatives  Sign; 
Bond,  Ai.£xander  Absent 

Atlanta's  two  Negro  state  senators  and  five 
representatives  issued  a  joint  statement  Fri- 
day afternoon  deploring  the  riots  and  dis- 
turbances in  American  cities  and  denouncing 
"violence,  looting  and  burning." 

All  the  city's  Negro  legislators  signed  the 
statement  except  Reps.  'William  Alexander 
and  JiUlan  Bond,  both  of  whom  were  out  of 
town,  according  to  Sen.  Leroy  Johnson. 

"The  grievances  of  American  Negroes  are 
legitimate  grievances,"  the  statement  de- 
clared. "Negroes  in  Atlanta  and  throughout 
our  country  are  asking  for  an  even  chance  to 
a  better  way  of  life.  ...  In  almost  every 
major  city,  Negroes  are  confined  to  slums,  are 
dealt  with  unfairly  In  Job  opp)ortunltles  and 
generally  there  is  little  or  no  adequate  provi- 
sion for  recreation  facilities  in  Negro  com- 
munities. 

".  .  .  these  legitimate  grievances  of  the 
Negro  must  be  dealt  with,"  the  statement 
continued,  but  added,  "We  believe  that  these 
grievances  can  best  be  resolved  by  and 
through  lawful  means  and  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  democratic  system.  .  .  .  The  at- 
tainment of  our  goals  can  and  will  be  ac- 
complished through  non-violent,  peaceful 
means  and  through  the  lawful  use  of  our 
democratic  institutions." 

The  legislators  then  declared  firmly,  "We 
deplore  the  wave  of  riots  and  acts  of  civil 
disturbances  which  have  bit  many  American 
cities — notably  Detroit  and  Newark. 

"We  denounce  acts  of  violence,  looting  and 
burning  and  say  that  they  are  not  Justifiable 
and  acceptable  methods  of  attack  upon  the 
legitimate  grievances  of  the  American  Negro. 
The  experiences  of  Detroit  and  Newark 
clearly  show  that  violence  and  rioting  bring 
additional  suffering  and  misery  to  the  Negro 
people. 

"We  firmly  believe  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  Negroes  in  Atlanta  and  through- 
out the  country  disapprove  of  violence  and 
riots,"  the  statement  declares. 

Sen.  Leroy  Johnson  said  he,  Sen.  Horace 
Ward  and  Reps.  J.  C.  Daugherty,  Ben  Brown, 
J.  D.  Grier,  Grace  Hamilton  and  John  Hood 
signed  the  statement. 

Sen.  Ward  said  Reps.  Brown,  Daugherty 
and  Grier  met  with  him  and  Sen.  Johnson, 
and  that  Mrs.  Hamilton  told  blm  she  con- 
curred. One  of  the  other  legislators  said  Hood 
also  had  concurred,  but  Alexander,  who  is  his 
law  partner,  was  out  of  town. 


ROOTS  IN  THE  RIOTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  stated  again  and  again 
that  riots  in  American  cities  are  not  the 
result  of  faulty  social  conditions.  My 
viewpoint  is  bolstered  by  the  thoughts 
expressed  in  an  interesting  column  en- 
titled "Roots  in  the  Riots,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Madison,  W.  'Va.,  Coal  'Val- 
ley News  of  July  27,  1967.  Mr.  Luther 
Jones,  the  editor  of  that  newspaper, 
states  that  riots  are  caused  by  the  an- 
archy of  the  human  heart.  Mr.  Jones 
states  that  young  people  who  are  not 
taught  the  principles  of  human  conser- 
vation, work,  morals,  ethical  business, 
and  respect  to  government,  are  easy  prey 
for  exploitation  by  those  interests  "con- 
cerned with  wrecking  this  Nation." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
column  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Roots  in  the  Riots 

International  Communism  would  have 
few  friends  In  our  nation  without  the  pre- 


vailing evolutionary  social  and  political 
philosophies  of  our  schools  and  pulpits  that 
have  loosened  the  moorings  of  our  present 
generation  from  the  American  tradition. 

This  Is  strangely  ironical.  The  evolutionary 
concept  sees  man  as  an  ever  more  Intense 
master  of  his  own  destiny.  But  the  product 
of  this  prevailing  idea  Is  a  nation  in  decline. 

Riots  are  not  Just  a  result  of  faulty  social 
conditions.  They  are  caused  by  the  anarchy 
of  the  human  heart  bred  of  the  free  expres- 
sionism of  our  schools. 

Young  people  taught  neither  by  parents 
nor  the  schools  the  principles  of  human  con- 
servation— work,  morals,  ethical  business  and 
respect  to  government — are  easy  prey  to  be 
lured  and  herded  into  the  cities  and  exploited 
by  those  interests  concerned  with  wrecking 
thlc  nation. 

There  Is  no  comparison  between  Booker  T. 
Washington,  a  truly  great  American,  and 
Martin  Luther  King,  a  blind  Instrument  of 
international  Communism. 

King,  trained  in  filthy  Crozer  seminary  of 
the  American  Baptist  Convention,  also  at- 
tended a  Communistic  school  in  Tennessee. 
While  he  denies  the  virgin  birth  of  Christ, 
or  the  intrusion  of  God  in  human  affairs  to 
save  men's  souls,  he  is  an  instrument  of  the 
intrusion  of  foreign  Comniunlsm  to  divide 
our  nation. 

King  is  only  one  of  many  thousands  of 
liberalistlc,  lawless  leaders — educators  and 
ministers — devoting  themselves  to  the  swift 
disintegration  of  the  fibre  of  our  nation. 

It  is  a  shame,  that  while  such  bring  about 
bloodshed  In  our  cities,  these  nice  little  peace- 
ful, harmless  churchgolng  folks  of  Small- 
town U.S.A.  continue  to  finance  and  support 
the  filthy  schools  and  seminaries  that  spawn 
such  a  depraved  breed  of  leadership. 

It  Is  as  simple  as  this.  In  my  childhood, 
while  the  big  universities  were  already  teach- 
ing socialism  and  free  expressionism,  A.  E. 
Perry,  Albert  Covert,  Nash  Cook  and  their 
associates  in  Uae  Madison  school  were  teach- 
ing wholesome  living  and  patriotism.  Today, 
under  the  same  roof — and  all  across  the 
land — the  schools  are  teaching  monkey- 
lutlon  and  pagan  dancing. 

Meanwhile  the  phenomenon  of  mathe- 
matics prevails:  sow  a  wind  and  reap  a 
whirlwind.  We'd  better  start  closing  shutters 
and  filtering  national  air  before  the  whole 
national  house  disintegrates. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  AND  RESPON- 
SIBLE ACTION  BY  ALL  AMERICANS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday. In  a  news  conference.  General 
Eisenhower  strongly  supported  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  actions  in  sending  Fed- 
eral troops  into  riot-torn  Detroit. 

I  mention  this  fact  to  underscore 
what  should  be  obvious  to  us  all;  namely, 
that  the  tragic  racial  violence  that  is 
sweeping  across  the  United  States  this 
summer  should  not — and  must  not — be- 
come the  grist  for  the  mills  of  partisan 
politics. 

President  Johnson  and  his  administra- 
tion cannot,  by  any  rule  of  fairness  or 
logic,  be  blamed  for  these  riots.  In  fact, 
no  American  President  in  our  history  has 
done  more  for  promoting  civil  rights,  for 
helping  the  poor,  and  for  providing  a 
decent  education  for  all  Americans  than 
President  Johnson. 

Men  take  to  the  streets  when  all  other 
means  to  be  heard  have  failed.  This  is 
not  the  situation  in  Detroit.  It  is  not  the 
situation  in  Milwaukee.  Nor  was  it  the 
situation  in  Newark  and  in  other  com- 
munities that  have  experienced  racial 
turmoil  this  summer. 
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It  is  clear,  I  think,  that  the  rioting 
has  little  to  do  with  the  legitimate  quest 
of  American  Negroes  for  equal  rights  and 
opportunities.  Instead,  the  pattern  in 
city  after  city  has  been  of  bands  of  young 
hoodliuns  who  are  Intent  on  creating 
destruction  and  in  looting  shops  and 
stores.  In  every  Instance,  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Negroes  living  in  riot 
areas  have  strongly  condemned  the 
wanton  destruction  by  this  small  mi- 
nority In  Its  midst. 

The  Negro  community  knows  that  it 
does  not  need  to  take  to  the  streets  to  be 
heard.  They  know  that  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son has  been  loyal  and  true  to  the  cause 
of  civil  rights.  They  know  that  he  has 
worked  tirelessly  to  create  new  job  op- 
portunities, new  programs  for  retraining 
and  educating  the  unskilled  or  the  un- 
employed. 

They  know  who  created  the  war  on 
poverty,  aid  to  education,  the  historic 
legislation  on  civil  rlKhts.  and  all  of  the 
other  landmark  programs  begun  over  the 
pasts'/^  years. 

The  events  of  the  past  few  weeks  have 
been  an  American  tragedy.  But  it  would 
be  an  even  greater  tragedy  If  we  in  Con- 
gress used  the  ill  will  created  by  the  riots 
as  an  exciose  to  turn  our  backs  on  the 
President's  vital  legislative  recommenda- 
tions on  model  cities,  civil  rights,  the 
war  on  poverty,  and  other  programs 
aimed  at  helping  our  urban  slum- 
dweUers. 

President  Johnson  alluded  to  this 
point  yesterday  when  he  told  a  group 
from  Boys'  Nation : 

America  has  cltlea  to  rebuild,  an  economy 
to  maintain,  children  to  teach,  old  people  to 
car«  for,  human  rights  to  protect  and  en- 
large, land  to  conserve,  air  and  water  to 
clean  and  a  whole  world  to  guard  and  make 
free. 

But.  the  President  warned,  above  all 
else,  we  must  respect  the  laws  of  society 
"to  rebuild  society  by  changing  law.  im- 
proving law,  using  the  law — lest  we  acci- 
dentally or  willfully  weaken  the  foimda- 
tlons  of  law  and  bring  all  that  we  have 
achieved  crashing  down  upon  our  heads." 

This  is  sound  advice  for  all  Americans 
during  this  dlfQcult  period.  I  would 
strongly  urge  us  all — every  American.  In 
every  community,  and  in  all  areas  of  re- 
sponsibility— to  do  our  duty  to  preserve 
law  and  order  and  to  resist  being  sucked 
into  the  frenzy  and  chaos  of  fearful 
hatreds. 

We  have  had  enough  of  violence, 
enough  of  Insults,  enough  of  recrimina- 
tions and  threats.  Now  is  truly  the  time 
to  band  together  in  unity  to  continue  the 
work  of  building  a  society  that  is  the  most 
just  and  humane  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

Under  President  Johnson's  leadership, 
we  have  made  a  promising  start.  But  it 
is  only  the  beginning.  We  cannot  hadt  or 
turn  back.  We  cannot  allow  irresponsi- 
ble elements  to  hamper  the  progress 
achieved  by  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Negroes  in  our  land. 

As  President  Johnson  said  yesterday. 

America  has  always  been  a  naUon  of  Re- 
formers. And  we  have  always  been  a  people 
who  knew  and  accepted  the  r««ponslbi:itle« 
that  role  demands 

To  be  a  Reformer  Is  to  be  respwnslble 


It  Is  to  be  a  Remaker — not  a  wrecker — of 
what  man  has  made 

Let   us  go    forward  as  "remakers" — 
not  "wreckers  " — of  the  Nation. 


DEATH    OF    JAMES    DEXON    ROBIN- 
SON, JR.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
city  of  Atlanta  was  saddened  last  week 
by  the  passing  of  James  Dixon  Robm- 
son,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  First  National  Bank  of  At- 
lanta. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  one  of  Georgia's 
most  outstanding  citizens,  and  for  sev- 
eral decades  he  was  in  the  forefront  of 
service  to  his  city  and  State,  in  both 
civic  and  business  endeavors. 

Mrs.  Talmadge  joins  me  in  extending 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  family, 
and  we  mourn  his  passing  with  his  many 
friends,  associates,  and  loved  ones. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Robinson  s  obituary  and  two  editorials 
from  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  the  At- 
lanta Constitution  eulogizing  this  fine 
man  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  From   the  Atlanta    iGa.)    Journal.  July   27, 
1967] 

Bakkxb   Robinson   Rrrxs  To   Be   Hku>  Hers 
Friday 

FT-ineral  for  James  DUon  Robinson,  Jr , 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  .Atlanta  since  1952.  will  be  held  at 
3  pm.  Friday  at  the  Cathedral  of  3t.  Philip. 
Dean  David  Collins  will  officiate,  with  burial 
In   Weatvlew  Cemetery. 

Mr  Robinson,  leader  In  banking  drclee  for 
more  than  40  years,  died  Wednesday  night 
at  a  private  hospital. 

A  descendant  of  a  distinguished  banking 
family.  Mr.  Robinson  had  followed  In  the 
footstepw  of  his  grandfather.  Capt  James  W. 
English,  who  founded  the  Fourth  National 
Bank,  a  forerunner  of  the  First  National 
Bank,  and  his  father,  the  late  James  D  Rob- 
inson. Sr ,  who  served  as  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  First  National 
Mr.  Robinson  was  active  In  many  busi- 
nesses and  civic  enterprises  and  formerly  was 
chairman  of  the  Georgia  Ports  Authority  and 
also  was  chairman  of  the  Atlanta  Housing 
Authority  in  Its  early  aJid  successful  devel- 
opment 

In  1961  he  was  appointed  to  a  Business 
E^thlC8  j\dvlsory  Council  by  the  then-srcre- 
tary  of  the  US  Department  of  Commerce, 
Luther  Hodges. 

His  wide  experience  In  the  banking  field 
led  him  to  various  responslbUltles.  including 
directorships  with  the  Georgia  Marble  Co  . 
Rhodes.  Inc  ,  Retail  Credit,  Georgia  Interna- 
tional Life  Insurance  Co..  Southern  Bell 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co  .  and  the  Buf- 
falo Evening  News 

A  native  .\tlantan.  Mr.  Robinson  attended 
Virginia  Military  Institute,  the  Harvard 
School  of  Business  and  Emory  University 

He  began  his  banking  career  In  Atlanta  In 
1927  and  became  vice  president  of  the  Trust 
Company  of  Georgia  Associates  seven  years 
later 

In  1950  he  was  elected  director  of  the  Tru£t 
Company  and  became  a  director  of  five  asso- 
ciated banks  In  .\ug\ista.  Columbus.  Macon, 
Rome  and  Savannah  while  supervising  their 
operation 

Before  Joining  First  National  in  1952  Mr. 
Robinson  was  president  of  the  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Georgia  Associates  and  later  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee 


He  was  a  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Atlanta  a  former  president  of  the 
Reserve  City  Bankers  Association,  und  the 
Nine  O'clocks,  one  of  the  oldest  social  clubs 
In  Atlanta 

He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Atlanta  Arts  Al- 
liance. Inc..  a  truste  of  Emory  University,  a 
member  of  Emory's  executive  committee  and 
chairman  of  Its  Woodruff  Medical  Center 
Board.  He  also  was  a  member  and  chairman 
of  the  trustees  committee  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Foundation  of  Atlanta  and  a  member  cf 
the  Visiting  Committee  of  the  Hari-ard  Busi- 
ness School 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Bank- 
ing Association's  Government  Banking  Com- 
mittee and  a  trustee  of  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  a  director  of  the  Atlanta 
Speech  School  and  was  chairman  of  the  ad- 
vance campaign  development  fund  for  the 
school  He  also  served  as  a  trustee  of  the 
Atlanta  Music  Festival  Association,  as  a 
director  of  the  Atlanta  Symphony  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Atlanta  Arts  Alliance. 

He  also  held  memberships  In  the  Capital 
City  Club.  Piedmont  Driving  Club.  Peachtree 
Oolf  Club.  Augusta  National  Golf  Club  and 
the  Atlanta  Commerce  Club 

Surviving  are  the  widow,  the  former 
Josephine  Crawford;  son.  James  D.  Robin- 
son III,  New  York;  daughters.  Mrs.  Anderson 
Huber  and  Josephine  Rhodes  Robinson,  both 
of  Atlanta;  brother,  H.  English  Robinson. 
Atlanta;  and  sisters.  Mrs.  Emily  Frazer.  Nash- 
ville. Tenn.,  and  Mrs.  Seth  B.  Mel'.en.  Atlanta. 

P^ineral  arrangements  are  being  handled 
by  H.  M.  Patterson  and  Son,  Spring  Hill. 

Pallbearers  Include  Ben  Ollmer.  John  Sib- 
ley, Hughes  Spalding  Sr.,  Jack  Adair.  Alfred 
Kennedy.  Prank  Owens  Sr..  Granger  Hansell. 
Luclen  Oliver,  Henry  Tompkins.  Robert  W. 
Woodruff.  Dr.  William  Warren.  Paul  Austin. 
William  Bowden  and  James  V.  Camlchael. 

Honorary  escort  will  be  the  ofBcers  and 
directors  of  the  First  National  Bank  cf 
Atlanta. 

The  family  has  requested  that  In  lieu  of 
flowers  donations  be  made  to  the  American 
Cancer  Society. 

(From    the    Atlanta    (Ga.)    Journal 

July  27,  19671 

James  D.  Robinson.  Jr. 

In  the  death  of  James  D.  Robinson,  Jr , 
Atlanta  lost  one  of  her  finest  business  lead- 
ers and  a  member  of  a  family  which  ha« 
been  In  the  forefront  of  the  affairs  of  this 
city  for  a  century. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  chairman  of  the  First 
National  Bank,  a  position  which  his  father 
held  and  which  his  grandfather,  Capt.  James 
W.  English,  also  held.  He  was  a  director  and 
moving  force  In  a  number  of  successful  cor- 
porations and  worked  long  and  hard  In  the 
field  of  community  service  with  particular 
emphasis  on  Emery  University. 

He  was  serious  about  his  heritage  as  » 
banker  and  citizen  of  Atlanta  and  this  wa« 
Atlanta's  good  fortune.  He  excelled  In  what- 
ever he  undertook,  and  during  the  course  of 
his  full  and  active  life  hU  contributions  to 
his  c'.ty  were  many. 

The  Journal  Joins  his  many  friends  In  ex- 
tending sympathy  to  his  family. 

(From   the   Atlanta    (Ga.)    Constitution, 

July  28.  1967] 

James  D    Robinson,  Jr. 

The  death  of  James  D  Robinson,  Jr.  take* 
from  Atlanta  a  powerful  force  for  progree* 
and  a  good  man. 

As  a  banker,  he  was  a  driving  businessman 
But  In  the  wider  councils  of  community 
leadership  he  was  known  for  a  larger  vision 
that  transcended  his  own  interests. 

He  had  dreams  for  Atlanta  that  were  In  no 
sense    narrcrw.    And    he    devoted    his    great 
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energies  to  direct  and  often  courageoua  ap- 
proaches to  the  heart  of  matters. 

Typical  of  bis  foresight  was  his  unfrlght- 
ened  decision  to  go  south  of  Five  Points  and 
construct  the  First  National  Bank's  41-Btory 
piain  office  In  an  area  that  might  have  given 
timid  planners  pause.  Follow  the  rush  north? 
Jim  Robinson  chose  to  anchor  the  core  city's 
southward  development,  and  did,  with  sta- 
bilizing effect  that  will  be  felt  for  a 
generation. 

For  his  service  to  Innumerable  boards  and 
civic  causes,  as  well  as  his  steady  hand  on 
Atlanta's  development,  he  will  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  strong  men  of  this  time. 
whose  years  were  spent  In  contribution  to 
the  lives  of  many. 


TAX  DOLLARS  DEFEND  RIOTERS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, many  people  are  becoming  disillu- 
sioned with  the  antlpoverty  program.  I 
have  long  felt  that  there  are  some  fea- 
tures of  the  program  which  can  be  justi- 
fied, but  I  have  been  critical  of  other 
aspects  thereof.  I  am  very  much  opposed 
to  the  use  of  Federal  antlpoverty  funds 
to  finance  legal  services  for  people  who 
are  arrested  in  riots  or  demonstrations. 
An  editorial  In  the  July  28.  1967.  edition 
of  the  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  News-Register 
calls  this  a  "ridiculous  situation,"  and 
asks  the  question : 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  the  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram has  fallen  In  disgrace  with  the  Ameri- 
can people? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Tax  Dollars  Defend  Riot- 
ers," be  included  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tax  Doixars  Dkfknd  Rioters! 
Nothing  Is  surprising  when  It  comes  to 
how  the  Federal  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity tosses  the  taxpayers'  money  around 
In  the  name  of  fighting  poverty.  Yet  we  are 
appalled  at  the  very  thought  that  our  tax 
moneys  are  being  used  through  the  CEO 
program  to  defend  rioters  and  looters. 

It  has  come  to  light  now  that  during  a 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
hearing  last  month  Sargent  Shriver,  the  OEO 
director  admitted  that  Federal  anti-poverty 
funds  sometimes  financed  legal  services  for 
poor  people  arrested  in  riots  or  demonstra- 
Uons!  But  Mr.  Shriver  said  the  lawyers  do 
not  come  from  the  Federal  office  in  Wash- 
ington. They  are  Instead  employed  by  local 
eoaununity  action  groups.  The  attorney 
might  be  appointed  by  the  court  or  the  de- 
fendant's family  might  request  the  aid  from 
the  community  action  organization.  One 
such  case  cropped  up  in  the  Watts  section 
of  Los  Angeles  and  more  recently  In  Cin- 
cinnati. 

In  explaining  why  these  tax  funds  were 
used  for  defending  rioters  Mr.  Shriver  said: 
"The  legal  services  program  of  the  OEO 
would  be  violating  canons  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession If  poor  defendants  in  need  of  legal 
counsel  were  separated  according  to  the  kind 
of  case  they  were  In." 

What  a  ridiculous  situation.  Is  It  any  won- 
der that  the  anti-poverty  program  has  fallen 
In  disgrace  with  the  American  people?  Who- 
ever heard  of  civilized,  educated  people  being 
forced  by  their  government  to  pay  out  of 
their  paychecks  blackmail  money  to  subsi- 
dize a  revolution  to  destroy  everything  we 
hold  dear  to  us?  Obviously,  we  are  not  help- 
ing the  poor  to  help  themselves — we  are 
helping  criminals  and  revolutionaries  attack 
and  destroy  decent  society.  We  are  subsidiz- 
ing the  very  corruption  of  our  country. 
Isn't  it  time  for  Congress  to  put  an  end 


to  these  silly  but  dangerous  programs  such 
as  providing  Federal  funds  to  rioters  and 
looters  so  they  can  obtain  attorneys  when 
being  prosecuted  in  the  courts  for  their  of- 
fenses? When  will  the  American  people  make 
themselves  heard? 


PUBLIC  OFFICIAL  SPEAKS  OUT  ON 
CONSUMER  CREDIT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  7,  Mr.  Leslie  Dix,  director  for  legis- 
lative affairs,  of  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Consumer  Interests,  delivered  a 
speech  on  consumer  credit  before  the 
State  bar  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Dlx  has  been  a  most  effective  offi- 
cial in  the  executive  branch,  working  for 
the  President's  special  committee  on  be- 
half of  consimier  credit  Issues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  fine 
statement  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CONSUMXB    CBEDIT    REGULATION:     ISSUES    FOB 
THK   YXAKS   AHXAD 

(Remarks  by  Leslie  V.  Dlx,  director  for  legis- 
lative affairs,  before  the  State  bar  of  Texas, 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Dallas,  Tex..  July  7, 
1967) 

Distinguished  members  of  the  State  Bar 
of  Texas,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  bring  you 
greetings  and  best  wishes  for  a  successful 
meeting  from  Betty  FumesB,  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  for  Consumer  Affairs. 
She  is  most  mindful  of  the  contributions  the 
Texas  Bar  has  made  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
sumer. We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  one  of  these  great  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  State  Bar  of  Texas  and  to  be 
granted  the  courtesy  of  your  platform  to  pre- 
sent viewpoints  and  concerns  about  Interests 
that  converge  on  oonaumer  transactions  In- 
volving the  extension  of  credit. 

Before  getting  on  with  the  subject.  I  would 
like  to  recognize  the  assistance  and  contri- 
butions my  ofDce  has  received  from  meml>er8 
of  the  Texas  Bar.  To  be  specially  commended 
Is  Edward  C.  Frttz,  Esq.  of  the  Dallas  Bar 
who  has  distinguished  himself  as  a  retained 
consultant  to  the  President's  Committee  on 
Consumer  Interests.  You  are  fortunate  In- 
deed to  have  such  professional  competence 
In  consumer  affairs  In  your  membership. 

First,  let  us  briefly  examine  the  dollar  size 
of  the  subject  imder  dlocusslon,  that  Is  to 
say,  consumer  credit.  It  Is  a  matter  of  his- 
tory that  the  growth  of  consumer  credit  Lb 
a  pivotal  factor  In  the  expansive  growth  of 
the    Gross   National   Product    (GNP)    from 
which  every  consumer  and  every  business 
In  America  beneflta.  Our  credit  and  the  econ- 
omy have  grown  together.  President  John- 
son has  stated  that,  while  the  dollar  amount 
of  new  Installment  credit  continues  to  grow, 
the  extension  of  credit  permits  the  posses- 
sion and  enjoyment  of  the  goods  and  services 
which    enrich    the   quality   of   our   society; 
"...  the  homes,  the  automobiles  and  house- 
hold appliances  we  buy  .  .  ."  The  amounts 
are  Indeed  sizeable.  American  consumers  now 
owe  something  In  the  nelgliborhood  of  $95 
billion  In  short  and  intermediate  debt.  In- 
terest payments  alone  on  this  sum  exceed 
$12   billion.  Long-term  mortgage   debt  ac- 
counts for  an  additional  $330  blUlon  In  out- 
standing debt  and  at  least  over  $13  billion 
In  interest.  Thus,  the  total  consumer  or  per- 
sonal debt  in  the  United  States  approaches 
a  figure  Just  short  of  the  entire  national 
debt,  while  Interest  payments  on  personal 
debt  are  at  least  double  the  Interest  pay- 
ments on  our  national  debt.  It  Is  our  opinion 
that  Interest  payments  on  personal  debt  are 
probably  nearer  two  and  one-half  times  the 
Interest  on  the  national  debt.  And  the  rate 
of  growth  Is  lllimilnatlng.  Since  1945,  con- 


sumer credit  has  Increased  from  $5.6  to  $94.8 
billion,  or  about  17  times.  The  rate  of  In- 
crease In  consumer  debt  has  been  four  and 
one-half  times  greater  than  the  growth  rate 
of  our  Gross  National  Product — GNP. 

The  citation  of  these  growth  figures  la 
not  offered  In  criticism  or  to  imply  that  con- 
sumer credit  has  reached  an  unwise  level. 
The  point  of  my  visit  here,  however,  is  to 
suggest  that  the  sheer  size  of  the  consiuner 
debt  and  its  rapid  rate  of  growth  Impels  the 
opinion  that  our  credit  laws  and  regulatory 
machinery  are  not  geared  for  such  an  Im- 
portant task  or  to  provide  the  safeguards 
needed  by  the  consumer  to  Insure  his  wise 
use  of  credit. 

The  changes  sought  in  consiuner  legisla- 
tion, including  credit,  are  being  sought  by  a 
vocal  and  powerful  public  that  demands  Im- 
provement In  the  marketplace;  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  the  goods  and  services 
you  and  I  buy.  Some  elements  In  our  society 
are  resisting  these  drives  for  reform  and 
would  dismiss  the  movement  as  mere  "con- 
sumerism" sponsored  by  those  of  the  "bleed- 
ing heart"  variety.  Not  so.  I  would  call  your 
attention  to  the  February  1967  Issue  of 
Fortune  which  featiu-es  an  article  on  the 
history  of  the  Truth-ln-Packaglng  law.  It 
is  a  case  study  In  how  not  to  deal  with 
consumers.  The  author  states  that  "Indus- 
try's strategic  mistake  In  battling  truth  In 
packaging  was  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  In- 
transigent opposition."  Need  for  such  a  law 
was  denied,  the  right  of  the  Government  to 
Interfere  was  challenged,  and  every  attempt 
was  made  to  kill  the  bill. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Weiss,  Vice  President  of  Doyle, 
Dane,  Bemback,  Inc.,  In  his  recent  pamphlet 
"A  Critique  of  Consumerism"  states  per- 
tinently: "The  current  consumerism  turat 
must  not  be  viewed  as  simply  an  Irritant — 
and  especially  not  as  a  temporary  Irritant.  To 
the  contrary,  It  must  be  recognized  as  the 
first  stirrings  of  a  Long-term  social  revolution 
that  will  profoundly  change  marketing  in 
all  its  aspects  .  .  .  (the  emphases  belong  to 
Mr.  Weiss)."  He  also  maintains  that  Instead 
of  consumerism  going  away"  ...  It  will  gain 
momentum  .  .  ."  He  also  says  that  "an  af- 
fluent society  of  sophisticated  constuners — 
and  this  is  the  fundamental  characteristic  of 
tomorrow's  markets — is  Just  beginning  to  de- 
mand new  standards  .  .  .  The  mounting  dia- 
logue concerns  those  grey  areas  between 
fraud  and  the  golden  rule — between  what  Is 
legally  permissible  and  what  Is  morally  and 
ethically  wrong  .  .  ." 

Obviously,  consumer  credit — Inextricably 
woven  Into  the  fabric  of  the  marketplace — Is 
very  much  a  part  of  what  Mr.  Weiss  is  por- 
traying. 

Having  made  a  case,  I  trust,  that  will  war- 
rant your  thoughtful  consideration  for  what 
we  have  to  say,  let  us  get  on  with  the  main 
subject  of  our  remarks. 

While  consumers  themselves  are  the  best 
judges  of  how  much  debt  they  can  afford, 
when  the  cost  of  credit  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain, even  unfairly  obscured  by  some,  the  de- 
cision-making of  the  consumer  as  to  how 
much  debt  he  can  carry  Is  frustrated.  The 
continued  Increase  In  personal  bankruptcies 
indicates  that  some  people  cannot  manage 
credit.  Consequently  (and  I  truly  believe 
consequently) ,  we  are  witnessing,  in  the  In- 
troduction of  truth-ln-lending  legislation  In 
several  States  as  well  as  at  the  national  level, 
evidence  of  a  widespread  need  for  meaning- 
ful disclosure  of  credit  costs  so  simply  and 
honestly  stated  that  the  average  consumer 
can  wisely  select  the  creditor  best  for  him. 
Senator  Paul  Douglas  has  stated.  In  the 
recent  hearlng;s  on  S.  5,  90th  Congress,  that 
the  principle  of  truth-ln-lendlng  first  oc- 
curred to  him  over  60  years  ago  when  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  proposed  Its  uni- 
form small  loan  acts  based  upon  monthly 
rather  than  annual  rates.  He  knew  the  per- 
sons then  Involved  In  the  investigation  of 
the  loan  sharks  and  who  later  collaborated 
in  the  report  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
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which  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  3.5'-~c  a 
month  rate.  Senaior  Douglas  went  on  to 
say  that  his  friends  had  claisjfled  the  Foun- 
dation venture  as  phi;an:hrDpic"  and  he  re- 
called having  made  a  somewhat  caustic  com- 
ment to  one  of  the  group  members  that  he 
(Senator  Douglas i  had  h-^ard  abjut  philan- 
thropy" at  6  per  cent  per  annum,  but  that 
he  had  nevcT  heard  of  philanthropy"  at  i2 
per  cent  per  annum!  Senator  Douglas  then 
stated  that  they  believed  they  were  perform- 
ing a  real  service  but  he  la'.er  observed  that 
some  of  them  went  on  to  t'jnn  private  tl- 
nance  companies  and  have  had  "the  riches  of 
the  earth  added  to  their  feeims^s  nf  virtue  " 
By  1933  the  confusion  etiger.Uered  by  stating 
a  monthly  rate  instead  of  an  annual  rate 
had  spread  to  industrial  banks,  commercivl 
banks,  retail  merchants  and  even  to  credit 
unions,  although  not  ao  a  matter  of  choice 
in  the  latter  case 

Today  we  see  a  fragmented  statutory 
hodge-pKXlge  with  no  uniformity  among  the 
several  States  resulting  largely  from  the 
topey-lUte  growth  of  credit  and  the  varying 
degrees  of  special  Interest  group  pressures 
exerted  on  the  state  legislatures  The  devel- 
opment of  credit  statutes  did  not  follow  any 
particular  system  and  evolved  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis  to  take  care  of  problems  as  they  related 
to  the  lender  of  money  to  the  borrower  in 
straitened  circumstances  or  with  sales  fi- 
nance companies  largely  emphasizing  the  fi- 
nancing of  luxury  items  and  other  consumer 
durables  such  as  automobiles.  Truly,  a  case 
can  be  made  for  the  view  that  the  legal  un- 
derpinning for  this  burgeoning  economic 
activity  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  phenom- 
enal growth  witnessed  In  consumer  credit 
In  the  last  half  century  or  less 

On  tbe  assumption  that  you  are  familiar 
with  It,  1  will  not  burden  you  with  a  detailed 
recital  of  S.  6,  Senator  Proxmire's  Truth-ln- 
Lendlng  bill.  However,  prospects  for  the  en- 
actment of  a  Federal  Truth-In-Lending  bill 
in  this  Congress  appear  bright  As  we  watch 
such  legislation  being  introduced  In  the  leg- 
islatures across  the  country,  the  success 
being  experienced  in  Massachusetts  under  its 
Truth-in-Lendlng  law,  the  monumental  leg- 
islative project  underway  in  the  National 
Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws  In  drafting  a  Uniform  Consumer 
Credit  Code,  all  of  these  developments  should 
be  manifestations  to  the  most  casual  observer 
that  change  Is  in  the  air  with  respect  to  con- 
sumer law,  regulation  and  administration. 
If  It  la  true  that  we  are  to  become  a  "cash- 
less society"  through  the  growth  of  credit 
extension  devices  made  possible  through  uni- 
versal credit  cards  and  computerized  debt 
record-keeping,  it  will  be  fortuitous  for  us  to 
carefully  examine  the  problem  and  think  In 
terms  of  present  needs  and  future  require- 
ments. 

One  more  consideration  that  we  should 
keep  In  mind  as  we  discuss  the  need  for  uni- 
form consumer  credit  treatment  throughout 
the  country:  eu:cordlng  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  about  20  per  cent  of  our  citizens  (one 
in  five)  have  moved  every  year  for  the  past  10 
years.  In  that  ten-year  period  some  63  mil- 
lion moved  Intrastate.  2  million  moved  to 
contlguoiiB  States,  and  some  4  3  million 
moved  to  non-contiguous  States  Under  the 
present  state  of  disarray,  or  shall  we  call  It 
lack  of  uniformity  in  our  credit  laws,  the  dif- 
ferences must  be  most  puzzling  to  the  con- 
sumer as  to  the  rates,  lending  practices  and 
creditors'  remedies  as  these  subjects  vary 
from  State  to  State.  Moreover,  the  Interstate 
creditor  must  And  It  expensive  to  cope  with 
such  a  variegated  sceni> 

I  am  suggesting,  of  course,  that  absent  a 
uniform  law  between  the  States,  a  strong 
case  can  be  made  for  consumer  credit  regula- 
tion at  the  Federal  level  because  of  the  strong 
Interstate  commerce  implications  which  un- 
derpin most  of  the  business  If  you  were  to 
define  consumer  credit  in  interstate  com- 
merce as  including  credit  financed  In  whole 


or  In  part  by  funds  that  pass  in  commerce 
from  commercial  sources  to  the  creditor,  or 
granted  by  a  creditor  to  a  debtor  domiciled 
in  a  State  different  from  the  creditor,  or 
granted  by  creditors  maintaining  places  of 
business  in  more  than  one  State,  or  granted 
by  creditors  that  finance  goods  or  services 
which  are  in  Iriterst.ite  conim-^rce,  or 
creditors  that  offer  credit  by  advertisements 
appearing  in  interstate  commerce.  I  venture 
to  say  that  such  a  detinltion  would  embrace 
most  of  the  consumer  credit  Industry. 

We  are  waiting  for  tlie  final  draft  of  the 
consumer  credit  code  now  being  considered 
by  the  National  Conference  of  Commissioners 
on  Uniform  State  Laws  The  Uniform  Con- 
sumer Credit  Code,  as  you  know,  is  to  govern 
consumer  credit  transactions  in  those  States 
that  will  ultimately  adopt  the  Code  as 
finally  drawn  Because  the  evidence  we  have 
reviewed  to  date  sugge.<=ts  that  consumer 
credit  laws  have  been  weighted  in  favor  of 
the  creditor  and  drawn,  for  the  most  p.art. 
to  still  allow  sharp  practices  against  the 
debtor  by  the  unscrupulous,  the  promise  of 
any  remedial  action  Is  most  encouraging. 
The  hope  is  for  a  uniform  law  which  will 
t''uly  balance  the  creditor-debtor  Interests 
and  eliminate  many  of  the  bases  for  injus- 
tices anciently  devised  as  protection  for  the 
(.reditor  in  common  law  when  credit  was  un- 
commonly granted. 

Most  Importantly,  in  our  opinion,  the  Uni- 
form Consumer  Credit  C'Xie  at  pre.sent  falls 
short  of  the  policy  pvosi'lon  of  the  .'Vd.'nints- 
tratlon  in  its  support  for  S.  5,  90th  Congress, 
as  introduced  by  Senator  William  Proxmire. 
January  11.  19«7  But  we  are  quick  to  say 
that  the  Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code 
Draft  No  4.  If  enacted  in  its  present  form. 
would  Improve  existing  laws  for  the  con- 
sumer with  respect  to  certiiin  contract  lim- 
itations, remedies,  particularly  the  State  ad- 
mlrl.-tra'lon  of  credit,  and  home  solicitation. 
although  even  in  these  areas  several  sugges- 
tions in  the  direction  of  lessening  the  sub- 
sisting inequalities  between  creditor  and 
debtor  have  been  recommended  We  Ijelleve 
that  the  "disclosure"  provision  of  the  draft 
Code  does  not  meet  the  st-indards  of  S  5. 
since  the  language  does  not  now  serve  the 
function  of  Informing  the  consumer  of  the 
terms  offered,  or  equally  Important,  the 
terms  actually  rejuifmg  after  acceptance.  In 
order  that  he  can  make  an  Informed  decision 
in  se'.ec'lng  a  creditor  from  alternative  credit 
sources  Moreover.  Uke  so  many  State  laws, 
the  present  provisions  relating  to  charges 
( that  Is  to  say.  finance  charges,  deferral 
charges,  delinquency  charges,  etc  i  are  very 
complicated  and,  as  now  drawn,  result  In 
a  much  higher  yield  to  the  creditor  than 
the  already  generous  rate  ceilings  prescribe 

The  approximate  annual  percentage  rate 
of  the  Proxmire  bill  performs  three  Impor- 
tant functions  for  the  consumer  shopping 
for  credit:  ( 1 1  it  provides  a  simple  yardstick 
for  comparison;  (2y  it  permi's  immediate 
recognition  of  good  and  bad  buys:  and  (3t 
it  gives  the  consumer  a  b.isls  for  direct  com- 
parison with  the  alternative  use  of  his  liquid 
assets 

Hopefully,  and  perhaps  Just  as  impor- 
tantly, since  the  approximate  annu:»l  per- 
centage rate  reduces  credit  to  a  pricing  sys- 
tem, the  impact  on  the  industry  should  be 
favorable  to  the  consumer  when  creditors 
are  required  to  display  their  prices  on  a  truly 
comparable  basis  The  overall  aggregate  ef- 
fect may  well  be  to  lower  rates  throughout 
the  entire  credit  mdustrv  although  this  Is 
certainly  a  debatable  point  However,  it  has 
been  stated  that  a  reduction  In  the  rate  of 
one  percentape  point  could  save  consumers 
a  billion  dollars  a  year  and  free  money  for 
the  additional  purchase  of  consumer  goods 
and  services 

It  Is  s<omet:mes  arg'ied  by  those  who  wsnt 
to  keep  the  debtor  in  tlie  dark,  that  he 
doesn't  c«re  about  the  rates  anyway  and  that 
rate  disclosure  would  have  no  marked  effect 


on  competition.  There  are  at  least  two  an- 
swers to  this  claim:  First,  many  buyers  do 
not  look  at  the  rates  now  because  of  the 
hopeless  confusion  surrounding  consumer 
credit  TTiey  don't  know  what  the  rates  are! 
The  introduction  of  a  uniform  system  of 
rate  comparison  should  educate  most  con- 
sumers to  be  "rate  conscious".  ilTiat  Is  an- 
other way  of  saying  "price  conscious"  (  Edu- 
cation under  the  present  system  is  less  than 
effective.  Secondly,  even  i:  most  consumers 
would  ignore  rates,  it  only  takes  a  small 
minority  of  vocal  and  price  conscious  shop- 
pers to  maint;iln  surveillance  over  a  market 
and  to  force  sellers  to  Cfimpete  on  price.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  by  achieving 
price  comjjetltlon  in  credit,  the  d:sclosure  of 
the  annual  rate  will  also  tend  to  bring  about 
a  more  equitable  and  competitive  structuring 
of  the  extra  credit  charges  tacked  on  for  the 
granting  of  credit. 

Many  experts  in  the  consumer  credit  field 
including  first  and  foremost  the  Honorable 
Paul  Douglas  have  insisted  that  the  real  rea- 
sons for  the  opfxjsitlon  to  truth-ln-lending 
are  not  so  much  technical  but  psychological 
Creditors  have  apparently  feared  that  a  dls- 
cloeure  of  the  true  rate  of  interest  will  al- 
ienate consumers  and  borrowers.  Surely,  this 
must  be  a  baseless  fear  because  If  statement 
of  the  truth  could  damage  an  Indtistry.  that 
certainly  Is  a  very  grave  charge.  But  we  do 
not  believe  this  to  be  the  case  and  that  the 
industry  will  emerge  more  soundly  b,ised  on 
truth-ln-lending  information  Possibly  an- 
other basis  for  industry  opposition  is  an 
aversion  for  meaningful  price  competition 
since  disclosure  of  the  annual  percent:tge  rate 
will  make  consumers  more  aware  of  differ- 
ences in  the  cost  of  credit.  It  hiui  been  made 
aliundantly  clear  in  the  economic  history  of 
th. :  country  that  despite  the  homage  that  is 
pain  to  the  concept  of  free  enterprise,  almost 
no  business  likes  to  compete  in  terms  of 
price.  Ever>-  industry,  if  allowed  a  choice. 
would  prefer  to  avoid  price  competition  as 
much  as  [X)sslble  So  it  Is  understoiidable 
that  when  public  F>ollcy  attempts  to  foster 
greater  competition  In  price,  such  prop<»als 
are  usually  opposed. 

In  addition  to  full  disclosure  or  truth-in- 
lending  as  it  has  come  to  be  called,  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  expanding  consumer 
credit  laws  and  administration  as  contem- 
plated under  draft  legislation.  Federal  or 
State,  should  provide  for  sound  administra- 
tion of  the  activity  in  a  manner  that  will  be 
on  a  par  with  the  State  banking  corrmilsslons 
and  other  Important  regulatory  responsibili- 
ties of  government.  This  Is  said  in  the  con- 
text of  anticipating  an  almost  cashless  so- 
ciety where  It  will  become  as  Important  to 
regulate  and  monitor  the  credit  Industry  as 
it  l.s  the  monetary  I  submit,  such  a  time  is 
here. 

A  regulatory  commission  to  administer 
consumer  credit  should  have  the  authority, 
among  other  things,  to  Issue  procedures  and 
rules  of  practice  to  govern  adjudicative  pro- 
ceedings for  the  commission  and  such  hear- 
ing examiners  as  it  may  appoint:  Initiate  and 
conduct  Investigative  proceedings  to  deter- 
mine the  existence  of  vinlawful  credit  prac- 
tices: Issue  stipulations  to  cease  and  desist: 
have  a  consent  order  procedure;  to  Issue  sub- 
poena, including  required  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  in  the  production  of 
documentary  evidence,  counsel  persons  on 
their  rights  and  duties  under  the  con.sumer 
credit  code;  to  accept  assurances  In  writing 
of  discontinuance  of  an  unlawful  credit 
practice  from  any  perston;  to  grant,  susf>€nd. 
and  revoke  licenses  to  engage  in  the  business 
of  consumer  credit  transactions;  exercise  in- 
vestigatory and  enforcement  powers  over 
creditors  with  respect  to  consumer  credit 
transactions:  and  to  Issue  temporary  Injunc- 
tions against  a  respondent.  It  follows,  of 
course,  that  review  of  commission  orders  to 
cease  and  desist  any  constuner  credit  prac- 
tice or  the  revocation  of  licenses  to  engage 
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In  the  business  of  consumer  credit  transac- 
tions should  be  obtainable  in  the  appella'te 
courts.  In  addition  to  an  approximate  an- 
nual percentage  rate  on  the  periodic  un- 
paid balance  of  a  consumer  credit  obligation. 
It  follows  as  consistent  with  the  position  of 
the  Administration  on  S.  5  that  such  rate 
should  include  all  authorized  charges  such  as 
acquisition  charges,  insurance.  Investigation 
fees  and  all  other  expenses  Incident  to  the 
granting  of  credit  and  to  provide  fiirther  that 
creditors  shall  neither  contract  for  nor  re- 
ceive any  deferral  charge  or  other  penalties 
over  and  above  that  percentage  Initially  con- 
tracted for  as  the  entire  debt  within  the 
prescribed  maximums. 

Much  has  been  said  about  excepting  out 
from  under  truth-ln-lendlng  legislation  or 
consumer  credit  codes  the  revolving  or  open- 
end  accounts  with  respect  to  disclosure  In 
the  form  of  an  annual  percentage  rate.  It 
is  known  that  such  accounts  are  being  com- 
puted on  a  percentage  rate  basis  satisfactorily 
la  Massachusetts  and  such  testimony  has 
been  adduced  in  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  It  would  appear  to  us 
that  the  disclosure  concept  could  be  satisfied 
if,  prior  to  extending  credit  under  such  plan, 
the  debtor  is  furnished  a  clear  statement  In 
writing  stating  the  approximate  annual  per- 
centage rate  or  rates  at  which  a  finance 
charge  will  be  Imfwsed  on  the  monthly  bal- 
ance. Under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  commission,  a  monthly  billing 
period  statement  showing  the  outstanding 
balance  would  also  be  provided  the  consumer 
showing  the  charge  purchases  made,  the  pay- 
ments received  and  the  finance  charge  (in 
dollars  and  cents)  and  the  approximate  an- 
nual percentage  rate  or  rates  at  which  a 
finance  ch.irge  was  Imposed  on  a  monthly 
balance.  The  U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury 
has  developed  rate  tables  that  can  provide 
the  rate  for  any  given  credit  situation. 

I  should  like  to  also  comment  on  some  of 
the  Kv.ggestcd  limitations  on  creditors' 
remedies. 

While  the  Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code 
dees  modify  the  holder  In  due  course  doc- 
trine with  respoct,  to  consumer  paper,  we  urge 
that  a  prohibition  against  the  seller  accept- 
ing a  negotiable  instrument  as  evidence  of 
the  obiigiiion  of  the  debtor  would  be  de- 
sirable; that  a  transferee  of  the  seller's  rights 
should  be  subject  to  all  claims  and  defenses 
of  the  debtor  against  the  seller  arising  out 
of  the  s.ile  notwithstanding  an  agreement  to 
the  contrary  The  holder  in  due  course  prin- 
ciple comes  from  the  law  merchant  and  is 
appropriate  for  transactions  between  busi- 
nes.'^men,  but  should  not  apply  to  a  consumer 
transaction. 

While  the  Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code 
proposes  restrictions  on  deficiency  Judgments 
and  prohibits  garnishment  before  judgment, 
we  plead  for  the  adoption  of  greater  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  the  deficiency  Judgment, 
the  abolition  of  the  garnishment  as  a  means 
of  collection  altogether  and  the  prohibition 
of  confessions  of  Judgment.  Abolition  of 
these  ancient  crutches  for  collection  will 
make  creditors  more  selective  in  the  granting 
of  credit  or  in  obtaining  adequate  down  pay- 
ment or  security  for  the  credit  granted. 
Where  the  practice  of  confession  of  Judgment 
is  still  allowed,  it  is  subject  to  abuses,  par- 
ticularly against  tl-.e  ignorant  and  the  poor. 
It  should  be  abolished  everywhere  along  with 
garnishment  and  become  as  much  a  relic  of 
the  past  as  indeed  have  debtors'  prisons. 

With  respect  to  debtors'  remedies,  we  be- 
lieve the  debtor  should  be  allowed  to  recover 
excess  char;;es  made  against  him.  and  If  It  Is 
found  that  the  debtor  has  paid  or  agreed  to 
pay  an  excess  charge,  knowingly  or  unknow- 
ingly, the  respondent  should  be  ordered  to 
restore  the  excess  charge  to  the  debtor  and 
pay  a  civil  penalty  in  an  amount,  for  ex- 
ample, no  greater  than  ten  times  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  the  excess  charges  or  a  maxi- 
mum    civil     penalty     of     $5,000     and     the 


revocation  of  his  license  to  engage  In  con- 
sumer credit  business. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  we  would 
give  the  consumer  credit  administrator  or 
commission  the  power  to  bring  an  action 
against  the  creditor  for  making  or  enforc- 
ing consumer  credit  sales,  consumer  leases  or 
consumer  loans,  the  terms  of  which  are  un- 
conscionable, or  engaging  In  fraudulent  con- 
duct In  Inducing  debtors  to  enter  Into  con- 
sumer credit  sales,  consumer  leases  or  con- 
sumer loans,  or  engaging  In  the  coiirse  of  an 
unconscionable  or  fraudulent  conduct  In  the 
collection  of  debts. 

I  have  not  touched  on  some  policy  view- 
points with  respect  to  sales  contract  forms, 
certain  sharp  practices  found  In  the  arsenal 
of  some  unscrupulous  operators  who  use 
localized  bait  advertising,  unprincipled  sales- 
men who  are  more  than  a  match  for  the  un- 
sophisticated buyer,  and  other  assorted  pro- 
cedures. These  could  be  the  subject  of  an- 
other speech. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  hopeful  that  as  mem- 
bers of  this  great  Bar  Association  you  would 
agree  that  much  remains  to  be  done  In 
problems  surrounding  the  extension  of 
credit;  that  defense  of  the  status  quo  with- 
out critical  study  and  Inquiry  Is  unwise  par- 
ticularly In  view  of  the  mounting  use  of 
credit  and  Its  likely  dominance  over  cash 
transactions.  Future  legislative  drafting 
must  be  accomplished  In  the  public  interest, 
which  Includes  the  consumer,  the  creditor 
and  the  regulatory  authority  to  be  selected. 

By  way  of  sketching  out  a  few  suggestions, 
a  State  Bar  consimier  credit  project  could 
emphasize  the  following  areas: 

(1)  Critical  examination  and  evaluation 
of  the  Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code  draft 
In  light  of  modern  legislative  trends.  (I  am 
sure  the  Commissioners  would  appreciate 
your  recommendations.) 

(2)  A  study  of  attitudes  toward  credit  to 
Include  constuner  concepts  of  usury;  credit 
for  the  poor;  the  "6%  myth"  and  Its  impli- 
cation; and.  the  position  of  the  cash  buyer 
In  the  credit  market.  (Problems  of  credit 
for  the  poor  should  be  studied  In  great 
depth.  It  may  be  that  credit  for  the  poor 
(below  certain  wage  levels)  cannot  be  un- 
dertaken by  private  enterprise.) 

(3)  Problems  In  the  relations  between  the 
creditor  and  the  prospective  debtor  prior  to 
execution  of  the  debt  contract;  proposals  for_ 
Improving  the  tone  and  appeals  of  induce-' 
ments  to  borrow;  considerations  Involved  in 
permitting  the  financing  of  the  whole  debt 
vls-a-vls  establishing  minimum  down  pay- 
ments; and  minimum  standards  of  adver- 
tising which  solicit  the  use  of  consumer 
credit. 

(4)  The  degree  and  method  of  regulation 
by  government  (Federal,  State  or  local)  to 
Include  findings  as  to  the  need  for  a  univer- 
sal (Federal)  approach  to  the  credit  prob- 
lem or  a  validation  of  the  need  for  the 
differing  laws  and  regulations  of  today. 

(5)  Licensing  requirements  to  Include 
meaningful  standards  against  which  to  as- 
sess eligibility  to  enter  the  lending,  sales 
finance,  and  revolving  credit  markets  and  by 
which  to  disenfranchise,  through  due  proc- 
ess, those  firms  that  fail  to  comply  with  the 
standards;  the  degree  to  which  the  lending 
rates  and  charges  should  be  controlled  in- 
cluding ceilings.  If  any,  to  be  established. 

(6)  Development  of  a  model  credit  con- 
tract Including  terms  of  disclosure,  debtors' 
as  well  as  creditors'  remedies,  and  the  draft- 
ing of  general  rules  governing  its  use 
Including  recordation, 

(7)  Remedies  of  creditors  upwn  debtors' 
default  and  methods  to  Improve  debtor  rem- 
edies and  defenses  against  sellers  and 
creditors;  the  creation  of  uniform  penalty 
provisions  with  consideration  being  given  to 
punitive  damages  for  Intentional  fraud;  the 
authorization  of  class  suits  and  the  group 
practice  of  law.  Enlightened  public  policy 
demands  that  it  be  made  easier  and  less  ex- 


pensive for  the  debtor  to  get  justice  Includ- 
ing financial  redress. 

(8)  Enforcement  posture  of  the  govern- 
ment in  all  of  the  above  relationships  as  an 
effective  third  party  including  remedies  as 
well  as  sanctions. 

We  will  be  happy  to  discuss  any  of  the 
issues  raised  here  today  at  any  time.  WThen 
your  business  brings  you  to  Washington, 
come  and  see  us.  I  trust  you  will  find  us 
responsive — and  helpful. 

Thank  you. 


DEATH   OF  DR.   GEORGE   B. 
GALLOWAY 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr,  President, 
Washington  was  saddened  Saturday  by 
the  passing  of  George  B.  Galloway,  a  sen- 
ior specialist  in  American  government 
at  the  Library  of  Congress  for  some  20 
years. 

Dr.  Galloway  was  a  dedicated  and  able 
public  servant  as  president  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  for  the  89th  Con- 
gress, It  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure 
to  work  -A'ith  Dr.  Galloway,  who  per- 
formed outstanding  services  as  the  exec- 
utive secretary  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union. 

Mrs.  Talmadge  joins  me  in  expressing 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  family  and 
to  his  many  friends  and  associates. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  Dr.  Galloway's 
obituary  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  Sunday,  July  30,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obituary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

George  G.\llowat  Dies;   Government 
Specialist 
•     George  B.  Galloway,  69,  a  retired  govern- 
ment affairs  specialist,  died  yssterday  at  his 
home,  4612  2Pth  pi.  nw. 

Dr.  Gailoway  had  b?en  senior  specialist 
In  American  government  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  from  1946  until  his  retirement  last 
year.  He  had  been  in  ill  health  for  several 
months. 

Born  in  Brooklyn,  he  received  a  bachelor's 
decree  from  Wesleyan  University  in  1920,  a 
ma.?ter's  from  Washlntgon  University  In  St. 
Louis.  Mo..  In  1924  and  a  doctorate  from  Rob- 
ert Brookings  Graduate  School  here  in  1926. 

Dr.  Galloway  was  executive  secretary  of  the 
United  States  Delegation  to  the  Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union  from  1958  to  1966. 

In  1945  and  1946,  he  was  secretary  of  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  the  Re- 
organiz.ition  of  Congress  which  Introduced 
the  I  iiFolIC'ttc-Monroney  Act,  known  as  the 
Congressional    Reorganization    Act   of    1946, 

Earlier,  he  had  been  with  the  Philadelphia 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  and  with  Edi- 
torial Research  Reports,  and  had  worked  as  a 
consultant  on  post-World  War  II  problems 
with  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund.  He  was 
assistant  deputy  administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Recovery  Adminlitratlon  from  1933  to 
1935,  field  representative  for  the  National 
Planning  Association  from  1935  to  1941  and 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Economics  of  the 
Greater  Pennsylvania  Council  in  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  in  1932.  He  was  a  co-founder  of  the  Na- 
tional Planning  Association, 

Dr.  Galloway  was  a  lecturer  at  Ohio  State 
University  in  1950,  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois in  1952  and  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land in  1955. 

He  was  the  author  of  numerous  books  and 
pamphlets.  Including  Congress  at  the  Cross- 
roads, The  Legislative  Process  in  Congress, 
Congress  and  Parliament  and  The  History  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Dr.  Galloway  served  as  president  of  the 
Wesleyan  University  Alumni  Association  of 
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Washington  In  1942  and  was  a  member  of 
the  American  Policical  Association.  Beta 
Theta  PI  social  fraternity  and  the  Cosmoe 
Club. 

He  U  survived  by  his  wUe.  Ellene  Marie. 
of  the  home;  two  sons.  David  Bamea  Gallo- 
way, editor  of  the  Dally  News  Miner  In  Pair- 
banks.  Alaska,  and  Jonathan  Puller  Gallo- 
way, assistant  professor  of  government  at 
Lake  Porest  College.  Lake  Forest.  Ill  ;  a  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Charles  E  Price  of  CharlottsvlUe, 
Va..  and  four  ^andchlldren 

Dr.  Galloway  was  found  dead  In  his  closed 
garage,  the  motor  of  his  car  running,  by  hLs 
son  Jonathan,  police  said  According  to  Dep- 
uty Coroner  WlKlam  J.  Brownlee,  death  re- 
sulted from  carbon  monoxide  poisoning 


STERNER    MEASURES    NEEDED    TO 
HALT  RIOTING 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  believe  that  the  great  majority 
of  Americans  are  of  the  opinion  that 
rioters  should  be  dealt  with  swiftly  and 
severely,  because  only  by  so  doing  can 
the  wave  of  violence,  which  has  swept 
over  many  major  American  cities,  be 
stopped. 

An  cd.torial  which  appeared  In  the 
July  27,  1967,  edition  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Daily  News,  cogently  presents  thi.> 
viewpoint,  as  it  states  the  question  thusly 
concerning  rioting. 

Why  not  nip  it  in  the  bud  by  placing  a 
guardsman  with  a  n.le  behind  sandbags  in 
every  store  In  a  potentially  riotous  neigh- 
borhood— with  orders  to  shoot  the  first  thug 
who  breaks  a  window? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  the 
editorial  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

PuUy  95  per  cent  jf  .\mer;c-an  citizens  are 
appalled  at  the  riots  sweepms!  the  cltl»a  .^1d 
about  the  same  percent^wje  whites,  blicks. 
yellows  and  reds  allke^  tre  equally  appalled 
that  sterner  measures  are  not  being  used  to 
halt  such    lawlessness 

One  night  last  week  we  were  horrified  to 
see  on  television  two  policemen  In  Detroit 
catch  a  looter  with  his  arms  full  of  loot,  take 
the  loot  away  from  h;m  then  turn  him 
loose.  He  should,  of  course,  under  .American 
law,  have  been  J-iUed.  tried  and  gnen  one  to 
ten  yean  In  prison  .it  h  ird  Ubor 

Several  times  we  htwe  seen  thugs  Inter- 
viewed on  TV  news  pr'H^rims  What  the  thugs 
said  could  not  have  b«>en  interpreted  other 
than  inciting  to  violence  Why  aren't  these 
given  long  sentences  in  prison  at  hard  labor'' 
American  law  must  be  the  same  for  ALL  law 
violators — and  particularly  for  those  whose 
acts  lead  to  bloodshed  and  death 

It  was  appalling  when  colored  churches 
were  being  burned  in  the  south  a  few  years 
ago.  It  U  no  less  appalling  when  the  torch  Is 
In  the  other  hand. 

The  problem  is  not  that  .Ajnertca  Is  short 
on  good  law  enforcement  offlcera,  gxiardsmen. 
army  and  others  dedicated  to  keeping  Indi- 
viduals free  from  harm  The  problem  Is  that 
police  are  hampered  by  public  officials  An 
example  was  the  order  that  airborne  troops 
use  as  little  return  violence  as  possible  In 
coping  with  the  thugs  who  were  burning  and 
pillaging  and  murdering  In  Detroit. 

A  general  election  Is  to  be  held  next  year 
Are  the  public  ofllclals  afraid  of  the  voting 
power  of  a  few  thugs?  That's  what  the  thugs 
are  counting  upon,  obviously 

It  la  time  the  politicians  become  aware  of 
the  voting  power  of  the  99  per  cent  of  Ameri- 
cans who  are  not  thugs,  murderers  and  law 
violators.  If  this  is  beyond  their  comprehen- 
sion,   then    why    dont    they    Imprison    the 


thugs  at  hiird  labor  for  at  least  a  year?  Then 
they   won  t  be  able  to  vote  next   year. 

Certainly  all  city  officials  have  ways  to 
learn  in  advance  when  riots  are  about  to 
take  place  Why  not  nip  It  In  the  bud  by 
pLiclng  a  gxiitrdsnian  with  a  rifle  behind 
sandb.t^s  In  every  store  In  a  potentially 
riotous  neighborhood  —  with  orders  to  shoot 
the  first  thug  who  breaks  a  window? 

We  he.ir  some  good  citizens  plead  that 
guns  be  taken  away  from  everyone,  with 
very  strict  registration  hiws  This,  they  say. 
would  keep  guns  from  the  thugs.  We  doubt 
It. 

What  would  happen  Is  that  the  thugs 
would  still  have  guns  and  the  good  citizens 
would  have  none  with  which  to  defend  them- 
selves 

Police   brutality!"   the   thtigs  shout 

Police  brutality.  Indeed.  We  need  a  lot 
more  of  It,  right  now.  N  B 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  OF  NEW  JER- 
SP;Y  STATE  BAR  ASSOCIATION  EN- 
IX)RSES  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVEN- 
TIONS 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Special  Committee  on  International  and 
Comparative  Law  and  World  Organiza- 
tion Committee  of  the  New  Jer.sey  State 
Bar  Organization,  after  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  Human  Rishts  Conven- 
tions on  Forced  Labor.  Political  Rights 
of  Women,  and  Slavery,  strongly  recom- 
mended U  S  ratitication  of  the.se  conven- 
tions 

This  distintruishcd  group  of  21  legal 
scholars  and  memlDers  of  the  bar  put  the 
whole  question  of  human  rights  conven- 
tions in  clear  perspective  when  they 
wrote  in  their  report: 

Our  recommendation  to  support  the  ratlfl- 
ratiijti  of  the.";e  Conventions  Is  based  on 
moral  grounds  which  should  be  legally  Im- 
plemented. We.  HS  civilized  members  of  so- 
ciety abhor  the  practices  which  these  Hu- 
ni.m  Rights  Conventions  are  de-^igned  to 
ellmlnute  We  mvist  therefore,  put  our  weight 
behind  the  efforts  of  those  who  seek  to  have 
abuses  of  human  beings  eliminated  wherever 
such  abuses  may  occur. 

The  committee  concluded  that  the 
three  conventions  do  not  vi.;)lale  any  pro- 
lubition  ai^ainst  Federal  action,  and  that 
they  are  very  properly  matters  of  inter- 
national concern. 

Mr  President,  there  are  both  strong 
letial  arguments  for  and  persuasive  moral 
ar-'uments  for  US  ratification  of  the 
Human  Rlk;hts  Contentions  The  con- 
.<^ience  of  humanity  docs  not  stop  at  na- 
tional borders  But  the.se  conventions  are 
far.  far  more  than  mere  moral  exercLses, 
they  are  binding  legal  covenants  On  both 
grounds  they  should  be  ratified  along 
with  the  Conventions  on  Genocide  and 
Freedom  of  Association 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  special  committee  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Bar  As.sociation  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  along 
with  the  names  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers 

There  being  no  objection,  the  recom- 
mendation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Recommendation 

Our  recommenr|."»tlon  to  rupport  the  rati- 
fication of  these  Conventions  Is  based  on 
moral  grounds  which  should  be  legally  Im- 
plemented We  as  civilized  members  of  so- 
ciety, abhor  the  practices  which  these  Hu- 


man Rights  Conventions  are  designed  to 
eliminate.  We  must,  therefore,  put  our 
weight  behind  the  efforts  of  those  v.lio  seek 
to  have  abures  of  human  beings  eliminated 
wherever  such  abu.<!e8  may  occur. 

Ratification  of  the  Conventions  would  en- 
able us  to  lake  a  leading  position  in  Influ- 
encing world  opinion  In  this  area  of  basic 
human  concern  At  the  same  time  It  would 
support  the  growth  of  Internattonnl  law  and 
the  progres.-ilve  development  of  the  rule  of 
law  within  organized  world  society. 
It  Is,  therefore, 

RESOLVED  that  the  New  Jersey  State  Bar 
Assoclatlon  go  on  record  as  favoring  the  rat- 
ificitioa  by  the  United  States  Senate  of  the 
Supplementary  Convention  on  the  Abolition 
of  Slavery,  tlie  Slave  Trade,  and  Institution.? 
and  Pranlces  Sinr.lur  to  Slavery,  prepared 
under  the  dlre<n;on  of  the  United  Nations  la 
1956.  the  Convention  on  the  .^bolltlon  of 
Forced  Labor  adopted  by  the  International 
Labor  Organization  In  1957.  and  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Political  Rights  of  Women 
opened  for  signature  by  the  United  Nation? 
in  1953 

Respectfully  submitted 

Special  Committee  on  International  and 
Comparative  Law:  Stanely  3.  Brotman, 
Bernard  Chazen,  Daniel  H.  Erlckson, 
Edward  P  Farrell,  Martin  J.  Loftus, 
Jacob  E.  Max.  Robert  B.  Meyner,  Louis 
Rotberg.  Curt  C  Sllberman.  Rosemary 
Hlgglns  Cass,  Chairman. 
World  Organlzatlo»i  Committee:  Bernard 
Chazen.  Poster  W.  Preeman.  Jr  ,  Louis 
B  LeDuc,  Arnold  Tulp,  Raymond  J. 
Jubanylk,  William  R.  Morrison.  Milton 
C  Nurock,  Prancis  A  Stai.ger.  Jr  Paul 
M  Strack,  Robert  Wilentz,  Dickinson 
R    Debevolse,  Chairman. 
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IDAHOANS    OPPOSE    FEDERAL   GUN 
LEGISLATION 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
19.  I  appeared  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  which  was  at 
that  time  holding  hearings  on  pending 
gun  control  legislation.  I  attempted  to 
describe  the  overwhelming  oppo.sition  to 
these  proposals  in  my  State,  and  explain 
the  effects  of  blanket  laws  like  these, 
designed  to  control  big-city  crime,  on 
smaller  States  such  as  Idaho. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks at  that  hearing  be  included  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT     OF     SENATOR     FRANK     CHURCH     TO 

THE    Senate    Subcommittee    on    JuvESttE 

DelinwUency.  July    19,    1967 

Mr  Chiilrman.  members  of  the  cr:mmlttee 

The  people  of  Idaho  are  overwhelmingly 
opposed  to  new  Federal  gun  Ieg!.>;lat!on  The 
pr"of  Is  laid  out  before  ynu  Piled  high  on 
this  table  are  petitions,  opposing  the  enact- 
ment of  new  Federal  gun  laws,  signed  by 
nearly  44  000  Idaho  residents  In  my  hand, 
I  hold  five  letters  from  Idaho,  favoring 
stronger  Federal  gun  controls,  the  total  num- 
ber I  have  received  The  ratio  of  opponents 
to  proponents,  as  registered  with  my  office, 
Is  nea-ly  10.000  to  1. 

Is  there  a  better  way  to  ascertain  the 
opinion  of  the  people  of  my  State  on  the 
subject  of  Federal  legislation  regulating  the 
purch.vse  of  firearms.  I  do  not  know  of  H- 
These  petitions  are  not  the  work  of  any 
lobbying  organization:  the  signatures  bear 
no  correlation  with  the  membership  list  of 
the  National  Rifle  Association  or  any  other 
organized  group. 

These  signatures  come  from  the  rank-and- 
fllr(  of  Idaho  citizens,  from  husbands  and 
housewives,  from  lawyers  and  loggers,  from 


farmers  and  bankers  and  policemen — from 
the  customers  who  came,  last  month,  into 
country  stores,  sporting  goods  shops,  and  gas 
stations  throughout  Idaho,  and  found  this 
petition  laying  on  the  counter.  They  volun- 
teered their  signatures  In  such  numbers  that 
we  couldn't  furnish  enough  petition  forms. 
The  torrent  of  names  pouring  back  Into  my 
o.lice  was  so  great  that  we  had  to  call  a  halt; 
we  Ir-cked  the  physical  capacity  to  process  the 
returns.  Even  though  Idaho  Is  a  sparsely 
populated  State,  I  have  no  doubt,  had  we  left 
these  petitions  In  circulation  another  month, 
I  could  have  come  here  armed  with  a  hun- 
dred thousand  signatures. 

The  wording  on  these  petitions,  to  which 
the  people  of  Idaho  po  strongly  subscribe.  Is 
as  follows: 

"I  agree  with  Senator  Church  that  guns 
are  part  of  the  wholesome,  outdoor  West- 
ern way  of  life.  I  also  agree  with  him  that 
If  individual  states  want  gun  control  laws, 
they  have  the  right  to  enact  them.  But  I 
support  Senator  Church  In  his  opposition  to 
the  Dodd  bill  and  all  other  Federal  gun  law 
proposals.  I  ask  that  my  name,  signed  below, 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate  In  supp>ort  of 
Senator  Church's  stand  on  Federal  gun  con- 
trols:" 

I  have  tried  to  make  my  stand  In  opposi- 
tion to  Federal  gun  laws  clear  to  my  constit- 
uents, as  I  hope  to  make  It  clear  to  this 
committee.  Last  April,  addressing  the  people 
of  Idaho  through  my  newsletter,  I  wrote: 

"I  have  always  opposed  Federal  CLrearms 
legislation  as  a  misconceived  attempt  to  deal 
with  big  city  crime  at  the  expense  of  rural 
areas.  I  don't  deny  that  crime  Is  a  growing 
menace  In  our  big  cities.  I  think  we  are 
finally  awakening  to  Its  danger.  The  police 
need  more  public  support;  the  courts  should 
be  as  vigilant  In  upholding  the  rights  of 
the  accosted  as  they  have  been  mindful  of 
preserving  the  rights  of  the  accused.  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  special  commission  Investi- 
gating crime  Is  a  commendable  move. 

"Nor  do  I  contend  that  the  easy  purchase 
of  guns  by  mall  may  not  complicate  big  city 
law  enforcement.  The  President  says  it  does. 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  says  It  does. 
My  disagreement  lies  not  with  the  problem 
they  describe,  but  with  the  remedy  they 
propose. 

"They  ask  for  a  Federal  gun  law,  national 
In  scope,  regulating  the  sale  of  firearms.  The 
mischief  Is  that  such  a  law  would  have  uni- 
form applicability;  Its  restrictions  would  be 
as  onerous  In  Boise  as  New  York  City. 

"But  conditions  are  totally  different  in  the 
two  places.  We  In  Idaho  are  not  free  of  crime, 
but  we  don't  live  In  dally  fear  of  violence  In 
the  streets.  We  have  many  sp^ortsmen,  few 
gunmen.  Idaho  boys  are  taught  at  an  early 
age  by  their  fathers  to  handle  rifles  and 
shotguns.  They  grow  up  learning  to  hunt. 

"Their  guns  are  the  Implements  of  a  whole- 
some outdoor  life,  not  the  tools  of  crime  or 
defiance.  Why.  then,  should  Preston  be 
treated  like  Chicago,  or  Lewlston  like  Los 
Angeles? 

"If  the  proposed  legislation  were  restricted 
to  weapons  of  rebellion,  machine  guns,  ba- 
zookas, and  c-.mnon — that  would  be  an  en- 
tirely different  matter.  Even  pistols  small 
enough  to  be  easily  concealed  pose  a  ques- 
tion of  a  different  order  than  hunting  rifles 
or  shotguns.  Yet  proposals  like  the  Dodd  bill 
make  no  such  distinctions.  All  firearms  are 
covered  under  the  broad  brush  of  Federal 
controls.  This  Is  why  I  have  so  strenuously 
opposed  the  Dodd  bill,  and  other  proposals 
like  It,  and  I've  been  gratified  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  letters  I've  received  from  Idaho  In 
support  of  my  position. 

"Apart  from  the  Constitutional  right  of 
free  citizens  to  'keep  and  bear  arms'  which 
must  be  scrupulously  preserved,  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  New  York's  decisions  regulat- 
ing the  sale  of  flrearms.  Let  the  states  adopt 
such  lawful  controls — or  the  big  cities  such 
ordinances — as  local  crime  conditions  may 


warrant.  The  Federal  Government  could 
then  support  local  law  enforcement  the  way 
it  now  supports  states  that  prohibit  gam- 
bling, simply  by  outlawing  the  interstate 
movement  of  gambling  devices  into  states 
where  local  laws  ban  them.  This  avoids  the 
one-mold  approach,  and  leaves  It  up  to  each 
state  to  decide  upon  its  own  needs. 

"None  of  the  proposed  Federal  gun  laws, 
including  the  Dodd  bill,  will  keep  deadly 
weapons  out  of  the  hands  of  dangerous  psy- 
chopaths. Anyone  determined  to  do  violence 
can  find  a  way  to  obtain  a  gun.  We  must  not 
make  the  mistake  of  fettering  law-abiding 
citizens  with  blanket  federal  controls  which 
are  unnecessary  In  a  State  like  Idaho,  and 
may  well  prove  ineffectual  even  In  the  big 
cities. 

"I  do  not  claim,  by  any  means  to  know  all 
the  answers  to  the  spread  of  crime.  But  let's 
seek  our  solutions  In  reasoned  ways,  and  In 
a  manner  which  gives  proper  recognition  to 
the  fact  that  the  problem  in  Twin  Falls, 
Idaho,  is  very  different  from  that  In  Pitts- 
burgh." 

It  Is  argued,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  imlform 
Federal  regulation  of  the  purchase  of  fire- 
arms Is  Justified  In  order  to  better  combat 
crime  In  the  big  cities,  particularly  because 
the  regulation  now  contemplated  would  Im- 
pose no  serious  burden  on  the  rural  areas. 
We  are  asked.  In  effect,  to  enlarge  the  scope 
of  Federal  control  on  the  theory  that  the 
price  to  the  coimtryslde  will  be  small,  while 
the  gains  to  the  cities  will  be  great. 

But  this  argument  can  be  only  as  valid  as 
the  two  propositions  it  rests  upon.  How 
small  is  the  price  to  the  countryside  of 
America?  If  Federal  control  of  firearms  be- 
comes our  chosen  method  for  dealing  with 
big  city  crime,  do  we  not  stand  now  at  the 
beginning  of  the  course?  Once  commenced, 
who  here  can  foretell  bow  far  the  pursuit  will 
carry  us?  Will  it  stop  with  the  enactment  of 
the  moderate  Hruska  BUI,  limited  to  mall 
order  and  out-of-state  purchase  of  hand 
guns?  Or  Is  this  the  opening  wedge,  the  first 
concession  to  Federal  control  which  will  then 
grow  ever  larger  with  the  passing  years?  The 
truth  is  that,  once  the  process  starts,  no  one 
here  can  prophesy,  let  alone  guarantee,  what 
the  final  price  will  be. 

And  what  of  the  other  proposition?  What 
are  we  really  going  to  buy  with  the  price  we 
finally  pay?  More  effective  crime  prevention? 
Where  Is  the  proof  of  It?  New  York  City,  with 
its  Sullivan  Act,  Imposes  regulations  so  strict 
upon  the  acquisition  of  flrearms  that  only 
17,000  out  of  a  municipal  population  of  eight 
million  own  handguns.  Yet,  in  1965,  the 
city's  rate  per  100,000  persons  for  the  crimes 
of  murder,  robbery  and  aggravated  assault 
was  244.2.  In  Idaho,  for  the  same  three  crimes 
most  generally  perpetrated  by  a  gun,  the  rate 
was  65.7.  If  there  are  statistics  to  prove  that 
the  strict  provisions  of  the  Sullivan  Act 
have  diminished  crime  growth  In  New  York 
City,  I  have  not  seen  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  Alabama  and  Vermont 
Impose  little  or  no  restriction  on  the  pur- 
chase of  flrearms.  Proponents  of  Federal  con- 
trols point  to  Alabama,  which  had  the  high- 
est homicide  rate  in  the  nation  in  1965.  But 
opponents  of  Federal  controls  point  to  Ver- 
mont, which  had  the  lowest.  Where  Is  the 
correlation  between  gun  laws  and  existing 
levels  of  crime?  If  It  exists,  I  have  yet  to 
find  it. 

It  simply  stands  to  reason  that  a  man  who 
wants  a  gun  to  commit  a  crime  will  find  a 
way  to  get  one.  Law-abiding  citizens,  not 
criminals,  turn  out  to  be  the  people  who  are 
regulated  by  gun  laws.  As  for  sudden  crimes 
of  passion,  they  will  continue  to  be  com- 
mitted by  whatever  weapon  is  at  hand — a 
club,  a  gun,  a  knife,  or  broken  bottle. 

Does  It  follow  that  housewives,  then,  must 
be  licensed  to  purchase  earring  knives? 
Should  teenagers  be  required  to  show  sandlot 
permits  In  order  to  buy  baseball  bats?  Logic 
alone  would  seem  to  compel  the  conclusion 


that  the  control  of  crime  depends  upon  how 
effectively  we  track  down  and  deal  with  the 
offender,  not  upon  futile  attempts  to  fore- 
close his  choice  of  weapons. 

This,  at  least,  has  been  our  experience  In 
Idaho,  where  a  hunting  rifle  and  a  shotgun 
are  implements  of  outdoor  sport,  every  bit  as 
much  as  a  flyrod  and  a  spinning  reel.  Idaho 
boys  grow  up  learning  to  hunt  and  fish. 
Most  Idaho  families  keep  guns.  The  percent- 
age of  our  people  owning  guns  is  much  high- 
er than  the  national  average.  But  our  crime 
rate  is  much  lower.  We  have  not  found  it 
necessary  to  restrict  the  purchase  of  fire- 
arms. 

Idaho  doesn't  ask  to  write  the  gun  laws  for 
California  or  Illinois.  We  ask  only  to  be  left 
the  master  of  our  own  house.  We  are  against 
new  Federal  gun  controls  because  they  wrap 
all  states,  large  and  small,  in  the  same 
blanket. 

I  am  fully  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  uni- 
form Federal  firearms  legislation  Is  being 
urged  upon  the  ground  that  state  laws  are 
too  easily  circumvented.  If  an  objectionable 
person  cannot  lawfully  obtain  a  gun  in  his 
own  state,  it  is  said  that  he  can  readily  buy 
one  in  a  neighboring  state.  Thus  lax  laws 
in  some  states  undermine  strict  laws  In 
others. 

I  am  not  at  all  persuaded  by  this  argu- 
ment. A  person  bent  on  crime,  so  determined 
to  get  a  gun  that  he  will  travel  Into  another 
state  to  purchase  it,  will  find  a  way  to  get 
hold  of  a  gun  in  his  own  state,  if  need  be. 
If  he  cannot  do  it  lawfully,  he  will  devise  a 
means  for  doing  It  unlawfully.  This  Is  easily 
done.  All  of  the  gun  control  proposals  now 
pending  before  this  committee — from  the 
limited  Hruska  BUI  to  the  encompassing 
Dodd  Bill — are  sieves  not  shields.  Law-abid- 
ing citizens  will  comply  with  them;  crimi- 
nals will  ignore  them. 

But  one  must  go  further.  Can  we  safely 
base  the  case  for  new  Federal  law  upon  the 
argument  that  state  laws  differ,  one  from 
another?  If  so,  what  becomes  of  the  states? 
The  genius  of  our  system  is  that  it  has  re- 
sisted centralized  authority,  recognizing  the 
diversity  which  exists  within  a  land  of  con- 
tinental dimensions  and  the  consequent 
necessity  for  leaving  much  Jurisdiction  to 
state  and  local  governments.  Especially  has 
this  been  so  in  the  field  of  law  enforcement. 

The  President,  himself,  recognizes  the 
fact.  In  his  own  declaration  to  the  Congress, 
submitted  on  February  6,  1967  (House  Doc- 
ument No.  53)  entitled  The  War  on  Crime — 
Message  from  the  President,  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  acknowledges  that  "Our  system  of 
law  enforcement  is  essentially  local:  based 
upon  local  Initiative,  generated  by  local  en- 
ergies, and  controlled  by  local  officials.  But," 
he  goes  on  to  say,  "the  Federal  Government 
must  help  to  strengthen  the  system,  and  to 
encourage  the  kind  of  Innovations  needed 
to  respond  to  the  problem  of  crime  In 
America." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  strengthen  the 
system  by  supplanting  state  law  with  Fed- 
eral law.  Every  other  Presidential  recommen- 
dation takes  the  form  of  Federal  aid  to  state 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies,  the  kind 
of  help  the  Federal  Government  can  give 
without  Impairment  of  states'  rights.  The 
glaring  exception  is  flrearms  control,  where 
the  President  asks  Congress  for  a  national 
licensing  system  which  would,  in  his  words: 

"Prohibit  certain  mall  order  sales  and 
shipments  of  firearms,  except  between  Fed- 
eral licensees; 

"Prohibit  over-the-counter  sales  of  fire- 
arms, other  than  rifles  and  shotguns,  to  any 
persons  who  does  not  reside  in  the  state  In 
which  the  Federal  licensee  does  business; 

"Prohibit  Federal  licensees  from  selling 
handguns  to  any  person  under  21,  and  from 
selling  rifles  and  shotguns  to  any  person 
under  18." 

In  addition,  the  Administration  asks  for 
similar  controls  over  the  sale  of  ammunition. 
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Waablngton  In  1942  and  was  a  memb«r  of 
the  American  Political  Association.  Beta 
Theta  PI  social  fraternity  and  the  Cosmos 
Club. 

He  U  survived  by  his  wife,  EUene  Marie, 
of  the  home;  two  sons.  David  Barnes  Gallo- 
way, editor  of  the  Dally  News  Miner  In  Pair- 
banks.  Alaska,  and  Jonathan  F>uUer  Gallo- 
way, assistant  professor  of  government  at 
I>ake  Porest  College.  LaXe  Forest.  Ill  ;  a  sis- 
ter. Mrs.  Charles  E  Price  of  CharlottsvlUe, 
Va..  and  four  grandchildren 

Dr.  Galloway  was  found  dead  In  his  closed 
garage,  the  motor  of  his  car  running,  by  his 
son  Jonathan,  police  said  According  to  Dep- 
uty Coroner  William  J.  Brownlee.  death  re- 
sulted from  carbon  monoxide  poisoning. 


STERNER    MEASURES    NEEDED    TO 
HALT  RIOTING 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  believe  that  the  great  majority 
of  Americans  are  of  the  opinion  that 
rioters  should  be  dealt  with  swiftly  and 
severely,  because  only  by  so  doing  can 
the  wave  of  violence,  which  has  swept 
over  many  major  American  cities,  be 
stopped. 

An  cd.torial  which  appeared  in  the 
July  27.  1967,  edition  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Dally  News,  cogently  presents  thi.s 
viewpoint,  as  it  states  the  question  thusly 
concerning  rioting : 

Why  not  nip  It  In  the  bud  by  placing  a 
guardsman  with  a  ntle  behind  sandbags  in 
every  store  In  a  potentially  riotous  neigh- 
borhood— with  orders  to  shoot  the  first  thug 
who  breaks  a  window? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  the 
editorial  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

PuUy  95  per  cent  of  .American  citizens  are 
appalled  at  the  riots  sweeping  the  cltlos.  And 
about  the  same  percent^tge-whites.  blocks, 
yellows  and  reds  alike—  are  equally  appalled 
that  sterner  measures  are  not  being  used  to 
halt  such   lawlessness 

One  night  last  week  we  were  horrified  to 
see  on  television  two  policemen  In  Detroit 
catch  a  looter  with  his  arms  full  of  loot,  take 
the  loot  away  from  him — then  turn  him 
looee.  He  should,  of  course,  under  American 
law,  have  been  Jailed,  tried  and  given  o.^e  to 
ten  years  In  prison  At  hard  labor 

Several  times  we  have  seen  thugs  Inter- 
viewed on  TV  news  programs  What  the  thugs 
said  could  not  have  been  interpreted  other 
than  inciting  to  violence  Why  aren't  these 
given  long  sentences  In  prison  at  hard  labor' 
American  law  must  be  the  same  for  ALL  law 
violatora— and  partlcxilarly  for  those  whose 
acts  lead  to  bloodshed  and  death. 

It  was  appalling  when  colored  churches 
were  being  burned  in  the  south  a  few  years 
ago.  It  is  no  less  appalling  when  the  torch  is 
in  the  other  hand. 

The  problem  is  not  that  .^Jnerlca  is  short 
on  good  law  enforcement  officers,  guardsmen, 
army  and  others  dedicated  to  keeping  Indi- 
viduals free  from  harm  The  problem  is  that 
police  are  hampered  by  public  officials.  An 
example  was  the  order  that  airborne  troops 
lise  as  little  return  violence  as  possible  in 
coping  with  the  thugs  who  were  burning  and 
pillaging  and  murdering  in  Detroit. 

A  general  election  is  to  be  held  next  year 
Are  the  public  officials  afraid  of  the  voting 
power  of  a  few  thugs?  That's  what  the  thugs 
are  coimtlng  upon,  obviously 

It  is  time  the  politicians  become  aware  of 
the  voting  power  of  the  99  per  cent  of  Ameri- 
cana who  are  not  thugs,  murderers  and  law 
violators.  If  this  is  beyond  their  comprehen- 
sion,   then    why    dont    they    Imprison    the 


thugs  at  hard  labor  for  a»  least  a  year?  Then 
they   wont   be  able  to  vote  next  year 

Certainly  all  city  officials  have  ways  to 
learn  In  advance  when  riots  are  about  to 
take  place.  Why  not  nip  it  In  the  bud  by 
placing  a  guardsman  virlth  a  rifle  behind 
sandbags  In  every  store  In  a  pcjtentluUy 
riotous  neighborhood-  with  orders  to  shoot 
the  first  thug  who  breaks  a  window? 

We  he.tr  some  good  citizens  ple.id  that 
guns  be  taken  away  from  everyone,  with 
very  strict  registration  laws  This,  they  say, 
would  keep  guns  from  the  thugs.  We  doubt 
it. 

What  would  happen  is  that  the  thugs 
would  still  have  guns  and  the  good  citizens 
would  have  none  wUh  which  to  defend  them- 
selves 

"Police  brutality'"   the  thugs  shout 

Police  brutality,  indeed  We  need  a  lot 
more  of  It,  right  now.  N  B. 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  OF  NEW  JER- 
SEY STATE  BAR  ASSOCIATION  EN- 
DORSES HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVEN- 
TIONS 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Special  Committee  on  International  and 
Comparative  Law  and  World  Organiza- 
tion Committee  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Bar  Organization,  after  careful  con.sid- 
eration  of  the  Human  Rights  Conven- 
tions on  Forced  Labor.  Political  Rights 
of  Women,  and  Slavery,  stionuly  recom- 
mended U  S  ratification  of  these  conven- 
tions 

This  distinguished  group  of  21  lecal 
scholars  and  members  of  the  bar  p'jt  the 
whole  question  of  human  rights  conven- 
tions in  clear  per.spective  'Ahen  they 
wrote  in  their  report: 

Our  recommendation  to  support  the  ratifi- 
cation of  these  Conventions  Is  based  on 
moral  grounds  which  should  be  legally  im- 
plemented We.  .18  civilized  members  of  »o- 
cli'ty,  abhor  the  practices  which  these  Hu- 
n\Mi  Rights  Conventions  are  designed  to 
eliminate  We  must,  therefore,  put  our  weight 
behind  the  efforts  of  those  who  seek  to  have 
abuses  of  huinan  beings  eliminated  wherever 
iuch  abuses  may  occur. 

The  committee  concluded  that  the 
three  conventions  do  not  violate  any  pro- 
hibition as^ainst  Federal  action,  and  that 
they  are  very  properly  matters  of  inter- 
national concern. 

Mr  President,  there  are  both  strong 
legal  arguments  for  and  persuasive  moral 
arguments  for  US  ratification  of  the 
Human  Rights  Conventions  The  con- 
science of  humanity  docs  not  stop  at  na- 
tional t)orders  But  these  conventions  are 
far.  far  more  than  mere  moral  exercises, 
they  are  binding  legal  covenants.  On  both 
grounds  they  should  be  ratified  along 
with  the  Conventions  on  Genocide  and 
Freedom  of  Association. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  special  committee  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Bar  Association  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  along 
with  the  names  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers. 

There  t>eing  no  obtection.  the  recom- 
mendation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

RErOMMENDATIO.S 

Our  recommendation  to  fupport  the  rati- 
fication of  these  Conventions  Is  based  on 
moral  grounds  which  should  be  legally  Im- 
plemented We,  as  civilized  members  of  so- 
ciety, abhor  the  practices  which  these  Hu- 


m^m  Rights  Conventions  are  designed  to 
eliminate.  We  must,  therefore,  put  our 
weight  behind  the  e(TorU>  of  those  v.ho  seek 
to  have  abu.-es  of  human  beings  eliminated 
wherever  such  abuses  may  occur 

Ratification  of  the  Conventions  would  en- 
able us  to  take  a  leading  position  in  influ- 
encing world  opinion  in  this  area  of  basic 
human  concern  At  the  same  time  it  would 
support  the  growth  of  International  law  and 
the  progressive  development  of  the  rule  of 
law  wit.'iln  organized  world  society. 
It  is,  therefore, 

RESOLVED  that  the  New  Jersey  State  Bar 
Association  go  on  record  as  favrring  the  rat- 
Iflciitioa  by  the  United  .States  Senate  of  the 
Supplemeraary  Convention  on  the  Abolition 
of  Slavery,  the  Slave  Trade,  and  lustltutlon.s 
and  Pra-tlces  Similar  to  Slavery,  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  United  Nations  in 
1956.  the  Convention  ou  the  Abolition  of 
Forced  Labor  adopted  by  the  International 
Labor  Organization  In  1957.  and  tlie  Conven- 
tion on  the  Political  Rights  of  Women 
opened  for  signature  by  the  Unit*d  N.itions 
In  1953. 

Respectfully  submitted 

Special  Committee  on  International  and 
Comparative  Law:  Stanely  3.  Brotman, 
Bernard  Chazen.  Daniel  H.  Erickson, 
Edward  P.  Parrell,  Martin  J.  Loftus. 
Jacob  E.  Max.  Robert  B.  Meyner,  Louis 
Rotberg,  Curt  C  Sllbennan.  Ro,semary 
Higglns  Cas-s.  Chairman. 
World  Organlzuttlo'i  Committee  Bernard 
Chazen.  Foster  W.  Freeman,  Jr  .  Louis 
B.  LeDuc,  Arnold  Tulp,  Raymond  J. 
Jubanylk.  William  R.  Morrison.  MUton 
C  Nurock.  Francis  A  Stanger.  Jr  Paul 
M  Strack,  Robert  Wilentz,  Dickinson 
R.  Debevolse,  Chairman. 
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IDAHOANS    OPPOSE    FEDERAL   GUN 
LEGISLATION 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
19,  I  appeared  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  which  was  at 
that  time  holding  hearings  on  pending 
gun  control  legislation.  I  attempted  to 
describe  the  overwhelming  opposition  to 
these  proposals  in  my  State,  and  explain 
the  effects  of  blanket  laws  like  these, 
designed  to  control  big-city  crinae,  on 
smaller  States  such  as  Idaho. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks at  that  hearing  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT     OF     SENATOR     FRANK     CHURCH     TO 

THe    Senate    Subcommittee    on    JuvENiLg 

DELINyUENCY.  Jm.Y     19.    1967 

Mr   Chairman,  members  of  the  c-.mmlttef 

The  people  of  Idaho  are  overwhelmingly 
opposed  to  new  Federal  gtm  legislation  The 
pr-of  l.s  laid  out  before  you  Piled  high  on 
this  table  are  t>*"tltlnns,  opposing  the  enact- 
ment of  new  Federal  gun  laws,  signed  by 
nearly  44  000  Idaho  residents  In  my  hand. 
I  hold  five  letters  from  Idaho,  favoring 
stronger  Federal  gun  controls,  the  total  num- 
ber I  have  received.  The  ratio  of  opponents 
to  proponents,  as  registered  with  my  ofBce. 
Is  nea'ly  10.000  to  1. 

Is  there  a  better  way  to  ascertain  the 
opinion  of  the  people  of  my  State  on  the 
subject  of  Federal  legislation  regulating  the 
purchase  of  firearms.  I  do  not  know  of  It. 
These  petitions  are  not  the  work  of  any 
lobbying  organization;  the  signatures  bear 
no  correlation  with  the  membership  list  of 
the  National  Rifle  Association  or  any  other 
organized  group. 

These  signatures  come  from  the  rank-and- 
file  of  Idaho  citiaens,  from  husbands  and 
housewives,  from  lawyers  and  loggers,  from 


farmers  and  bankers  and  policemen — from 
the  customers  who  came,  last  month,  into 
country  stores,  spwrting  goods  shops,  and  gas 
stations  throughout  Idaho,  and  found  this 
petition  laying  on  the  counter.  They  volun- 
teered their  signatures  in  such  numbers  that 
we  couldn't  furnish  enough  petition  forms. 
The  torrent  of  names  pouring  back  into  my 
j.-fice  was  so  great  that  we  had  to  call  a  halt; 
we  lacked  the  physical  cajjaclty  to  process  the 
returns.  Even  though  Idaho  Is  a  sparsely 
populated  State,  I  have  no  doubt,  had  we  left 
these  petitions  in  circulation  another  month, 
I  could  have  come  here  armed  with  a  hun- 
dred thousand  signatures. 

The  wording  on  these  petitions,  to  which 
the  people  of  Idaho  po  strongly  subscribe,  la 
as  follows: 

"I  agree  with  Senator  Church  that  guna 
are  part  of  the  wholesome,  outdoor  West- 
ern way  of  life.  I  also  agree  with  him  that 
If  individual  states  want  gun  control  laws, 
they  have  the  right  to  enact  them.  But  I 
support  Senator  Church  in  his  opposition  to 
the  Dodd  bill  and  all  other  Federal  gun  law 
proposals.  I  ask  that  my  name,  signed  below, 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate  in  support  of 
Senator  Church's  stand  on  Federal  gun  con- 
trols:" 

I  have  tried  to  make  my  stand  In  opposi- 
tion to  Federal  gun  laws  clear  to  my  constit- 
uents, as  I  hope  to  make  it  clear  to  this 
committee.  Last  April,  addressing  the  people 
of  Idaho  through  my  newsletter,  I  wrote: 

"I  have  always  opposed  Federal  flrearma 
legislation  as  a  misconceived  attempt  to  deal 
with  big  city  crime  at  the  expense  of  rural 
areas.  I  don't  deny  that  crime  is  a  growing 
menace  in  our  big  cities.  I  think  we  are 
finally  awakening  to  its  danger.  The  police 
need  more  public  support;  the  courts  should 
be  as  vigilant  In  upholding  the  rights  of 
the  accosted  as  they  have  been  mindful  of 
preserving  the  rights  of  the  accused.  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  special  commission  investi- 
gating crime  Is  a  commendable  move. 

"Nor  do  I  contend  that  the  easy  purchase 
of  guns  by  mall  may  not  complicate  big  city 
law  enforcement.  The  President  says  it  does. 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  says  It  does. 
My  disagreement  lies  not  with  the  problem 
they  describe,  but  with  the  remedy  they 
propose. 

"They  ask  for  a  Federal  gun  law,  national 
In  scope,  regulating  the  sale  of  firearms.  The 
mischief  is  that  such  a  law  would  have  uni- 
form applicability;  its  restrictions  would  be 
as  onerous  in  Boise  as  New  York  City. 

"But  conditions  are  totally  different  in  the 
two  places.  We  in  Idaho  are  not  free  of  crime, 
but  we  don't  live  in  daily  fear  of  violence  In 
the  streets.  We  have  many  sportsmen,  few 
gunmen.  Idaho  boys  are  taught  at  an  early 
age  by  their  fathers  to  handle  rifles  and 
shotguns.  They  grow  up  learning  to  bunt. 

"Their  guns  are  the  implements  of  a  whole- 
some outdoor  life,  not  the  tools  of  crime  or 
defiance.  Why.  then,  should  Preston  be 
treated  like  Chicago,  or  Lewlston  like  Los 
Angeles? 

"If  the  proposed  legislation  were  restricted 
to  weapons  of  rebellion,  machine  guns,  ba- 
zookas, and  cannon — that  would  be  an  en- 
tirely different  matter.  Even  pistols  small 
enough  to  be  easily  concealed  pose  a  ques- 
tion of  a  different  order  than  hunting  rifles 
or  shotguns.  Yet  proposals  like  the  Dodd  bill 
make  no  such  distinctions.  All  firearms  are 
covered  under  the  broad  brush  of  Federal 
controls.  This  is  why  I  have  so  strenuously 
opposed  the  Dodd  bill,  and  other  proposals 
like  it,  and  I've  been  gratified  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  letters  I've  received  from  Idaho  In 
support  of  my  position. 

"Apart  from  the  Constitutional  right  of 
free  citizens  to  'keep  and  bear  arms'  which 
must  be  scrupulously  preserved,  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  New  York's  decisions  regulat- 
ing the  sale  of  flrearms.  Let  the  states  adopt 
such  lawful  controls — or  the  big  cities  such 
ordinances — as  local  crime  conditions  may 


warrant.  The  Federal  Government  could 
then  support  local  law  enforcement  the  way 
it  now  supports  states  that  prohibit  gam- 
bling, simply  by  outlawing  the  interstate 
movement  of  gambling  devices  Into  states 
where  local  laws  ban  them.  This  avoids  the 
one-mold  approach,  and  leaves  it  up  to  each 
state  to  decide  upon  its  own  needs. 

"None  of  the  proposed  Federal  gun  laws. 
Including  the  Dodd  bill,  will  keep  deadly 
weapons  out  of  the  hands  of  dangerous  psy- 
chopaths. Anyone  determined  to  do  violence 
can  find  a  way  to  obtain  a  gun.  We  must  not 
make  the  mistake  of  fettering  law-abiding 
citizens  with  blanket  federal  controls  which 
are  unnecessary  in  a  State  like  Idaho,  and 
may  well  prove  ineffectual  even  in  the  big 
cities. 

"I  do  not  claim,  by  any  means  to  know  all 
the  answers  to  the  spread  of  crime.  But  let's 
seek  our  solutions  in  reasoned  ways,  and  in 
a  manner  which  gives  proper  recognition  to 
the  fact  that  the  problem  in  Twin  Falls, 
Idaho,  is  very  different  from  that  in  Pitts- 
burgh." 

It  is  argued,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  uniform 
Federal  regulation  of  the  purchase  of  flre- 
arms is  Justified  in  order  to  better  combat 
crime  in  the  big  cities,  particularly  because 
the  regulation  now  contemplated  would  Im- 
pose no  serious  burden  on  the  rural  areas. 
We  are  asked,  in  effect,  to  enlarge  the  scope 
of  Federal  control  on  the  theory  that  the 
price  to  the  cotmtryside  will  be  small,  while 
the  gains  to  the  cities  will  be  great. 

But  this  argument  can  be  only  sis  valid  as 
the  two  propositions  it  rests  upon.  How 
small  is  the  price  to  the  countryside  of 
America?  If  Federal  control  of  flrearms  be- 
comes our  chosen  method  for  dealing  with 
big  city  crime,  do  we  not  stand  now  at  the 
beginning  of  the  course?  Once  commenced, 
who  here  can  foretell  how  far  the  pursuit  will 
carry  us?  Will  it  stop  with  the  enactment  of 
the  moderate  Hruska  Bill,  limited  to  mail 
order  and  out-of-state  purchase  of  hand 
guns?  Or  is  this  the  opening  wedge,  the  first 
concession  to  Federal  control  which  will  then 
grow  ever  larger  with  the  passing  years?  The 
truth  is  that,  once  the  process  starts,  no  one 
here  can  prophesy,  let  alone  guarantee,  what 
the  final  price  will  be. 

And  what  of  the  other  proposition?  What 
are  we  really  going  to  buy  with  the  price  we 
finally  pay?  More  effective  crime  prevention? 
Where  is  the  proof  of  it?  New  York  City,  with 
its  Sullivan  Act,  imposes  regulations  so  strict 
upon  the  acquisition  of  flrearms  that  only 
17,000  out  of  a  municipal  population  of  eight 
million  own  handgtma.  Yet,  in  1965,  the 
city's  rate  per  100,000  persons  for  the  crimes 
of  murder,  robbery  and  aggravated  assault 
was  244.2.  In  Idaho,  for  the  same  three  crimes 
most  generally  perpetrated  by  a  gun,  the  rate 
was  65.7.  If  there  are  statistics  to  prove  that 
the  strict  provisions  of  the  Sullivan  Act 
have  diminished  crime  growth  in  New  York 
City,  I  have  not  seen  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  Alabama  and  Vermont 
Impose  little  or  no  restriction  on  the  pur- 
chase of  flreanfts.  Proponents  of  Federal  con- 
trols p>olnt  to  Alabama,  which  had  the  high- 
est homicide  rate  in  the  nation  in  1965.  But 
opponents  of  Federal  controls  point  to  Ver- 
mont, which  had  the  lowest.  Where  Is  the 
correlation  between  g\in  laws  and  existing 
levels  of  crime?  If  it  exists,  I  have  yet  to 
find  it. 

It  simply  stands  to  reason  that  a  man  who 
wants  a  gun  to  commit  a  crime  will  find  a 
way  to  get  one.  Law-abiding  citizens,  not 
criminals,  turn  out  to  be  the  people  who  are 
regulated  by  gun  laws.  As  for  sudden  crimes 
of  passion,  they  will  continue  to  be  com- 
mitted by  whatever  weapon  is  at  hand — a 
club,  a  gun,  a  knife,  or  broken  bottle. 

Does  it  follow  that  housewives,  then,  must 
be  licensed  to  purchase  carving  knives? 
Should  teenagers  be  required  to  show  sandlot 
permits  in  order  to  buy  baseball  bats?  Logic 
alone  would  teem  to  compel  the  conclusion 


that  the  control  of  crime  depends  upon  how 
effectively  we  track  down  and  deal  with  the 
offender,  not  upon  futile  attempts  to  fore- 
close his  choice  of  weapons. 

This,  at  least,  has  been  our  experience  in 
Idaho,  where  a  hunting  rifle  and  a  shotgun 
are  Implements  of  outdoor  sport,  every  bit  as 
much  as  a  flyrod  and  a  spinning  reel.  Idaho 
t>oys  grow  up  learning  to  hunt  and  flsh. 
Most  Idaho  families  keep  guns.  The  percent- 
age of  our  people  owning  guns  is  much  high- 
er than  the  national  average.  But  our  crime 
rate  Is  much  lower.  We  have  not  found  it 
necessary  to  restrict  the  purchase  of  flre- 
arms. 

Idaho  doesn't  ask  to  write  the  gun  laws  for 
California  or  Illinois.  We  ask  only  to  be  left 
the  master  of  our  own  house.  We  are  against 
new  Federal  gun  controls  because  they  wrap 
all  states,  large  and  small,  in  the  same 
blanket. 

I  am  fully  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  uni- 
form Federal  firearms  legislation  is  being 
urged  upon  the  ground  that  state  laws  are 
too  easily  circumvented.  If  an  objectionable 
person  cannot  lawfully  obtain  a  gun  In  his 
own  state,  it  is  said  that  he  can  readily  buy 
one  In  a  neighboring  state.  Thus  lax  laws 
in  some  states  undermine  strict  laws  In 
others. 

I  am  not  at  all  persuaded  by  this  argu- 
ment. A  person  bent  on  crime,  so  determined 
to  get  a  gun  that  he  will  travel  into  another 
state  to  purchase  it,  will  find  a  way  to  get 
hold  of  a  gun  in  his  own  state,  if  need  be. 
If  he  cannot  do  It  lawfully,  he  will  devise  a 
means  for  doing  it  unlawfully.  This  is  easily 
done.  All  of  the  gun  control  proposals  now 
pending  before  this  committee — from  the 
limited  Hruska  Bill  to  the  encompassing 
Dodd  Bill — are  sieves  not  shields.  Law-abid- 
ing citizens  will  comply  with  them;  crimi- 
nals will  ignore  them. 

But  one  must  go  ftirther.  Can  we  safely 
base  the  case  for  new  Federal  law  upon  the 
argument  that  state  laws  differ,  one  from 
another?  If  so,  what  becomes  of  the  states? 
The  genius  of  our  system  is  that  it  has  re- 
sisted centralized  authority,  recognizing  the 
diversity  which  exists  within  a  land  of  con- 
tinental dimensions  and  the  consequent 
necessity  for  leaving  much  Jurisdiction  to 
state  and  local  governments.  Especially  has 
this  been  so  In  the  field  of  law  enforcement. 
The  President,  himself,  recognizes  the 
fact.  In  his  own  declaration  to  the  Congress, 
submitted  on  February  6,  1967  (House  Doc- 
lunent  No.  53)  entitled  The  War  on  Crime — 
Message  from  the  President,  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  acknowledges  that  "Our  system  of 
law  enforcement  Is  essentially  local:  based 
upon  local  Initiative,  generated  by  local  en- 
ergies, and  controlled  by  local  ofllclals.  But," 
he  goes  on  to  say,  "the  Federal  Government 
must  help  to  strengthen  the  system,  and  to 
encourage  the  kind  of  innovations  needed 
to  respond  to  the  problem  of  crime  in 
America." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  strengthen  the 
system  by  supplanting  state  law  with  Fed- 
eral law.  Every  other  Presidential  recommen- 
dation takes  the  form  of  Federal  aid  to  state 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies,  the  kind 
of  help  the  Federal  Government  can  give 
without  Impairment  of  states'  rights.  The 
glaring  exception  Is  flrearms  control,  where 
the  President  asks  Congress  for  a  national 
licensing  system  which  would,  In  his  words: 
"Prohibit  certain  mall  order  sales  and 
shipments  of  flrearms,  except  between  Fed- 
eral licensees; 

"Prohibit  over-the-counter  sales  of  fire- 
arms, other  than  rifles  and  shotguns,  to  any 
persons  who  does  not  reside  in  the  state  in 
which  the  Federal  licensee  does  business; 

"Prohibit  Federal  licensees  from  selling 
handguns  to  any  person  under  21,  and  from 
selling  rifles  and  shotguns  to  any  jjerson 
under  18." 

In  addition,  the  Administration  asks  for 
similar  controls  over  the  sale  of  ammunition. 
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and  for  a  many-fold  Increase  In  the  annutU 
F«deni  Ucenae  fee,  to  be  collected  from  all 
gun  and  anununltlon  dealers 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  such  controls  are  writ- 
ten into  law.  the  disruption  of  our  way  of 
life  In  Idaho  will  be  real,  not  imaginary 
There  are  remote  parts  of  my  State  where 
hunting  la  more  than  Just  a  sport,  u  Is  a 
means  for  supplementing  the  family  food 
supply.  The  mall  order  of  guns  is  a  common 
practice,  not  for  the  purpose  of  escaping 
police  aurvelUance,  but  because  sporting 
goods  stores  are  a  long  ways  off.  particularly 
those  supplied  wiih  an  adequate  Inventory. 
Under  these  circumstances,  many  a  moun- 
tain Doan  relies  on  a  Sears-Roebuck,  Mont- 
gomery Ward,  or  Penney's  catalog,  or  some 
other  listing,  from  which  to  order  needed 
guns. 

As  for  ammunition,  large  numbers  of 
Idaho  people  depend  upon  t.he  small  supply 
that  Is  regularly  kept  at  general -purpose 
stores  In  the  mountain  regions  and  rural 
areas,  frequently  located  long  distances  from 
the  cities.  I  should  think  that  most  of  these 
dealers,  carrying  a  fsw  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion as  a  side  Item  mly,  would  find  their 
modest  profit  from  this  line  so  impaired,  by 
Increased  fees  and  paperwork,  as  to  cause 
many  to  quit  tne  trade  entirely,  .^galn,  the 
people  of  my  State  would  be  seriously  Incon- 
venienced. 

And  to  what  end''  Does  anyone  really  be- 
lieve that  hiking  up  the  license  fee  for 
doing  business  la  flrearm.s  will  deter  un- 
desirable dealers  from  entering  the  trade? 
Yes,  many  a  small,  country  dealer  m  \y  be 
eliminated.  But  not  the  shiidy  operator  His 
dealings  are  much  too  profitable  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  ciist  of  a  licence 

I  am  told  th.it  the  purpose  of  new  Federal 
gun  legislation  Is  to  ke?p  flrearnis  out  of  the 
hands  of  persons  under  Indii-tment,  or  who 
have  been  convicted  of  crimes  of  violence,  or 
who  are  fugitives  from  Justice,  Laudable  as 
this  objective  is,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  know  how 
the  dealer  can  be  expected  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  upright  and  the  felonious,  am^iic 
the  customers  who  cume  to  buy,  most  of 
whom  will  be  strangers  We  >:topped  brand- 
ing felons  three  centuries  ago.  Unless  It  Is 
pro{X)6ed  to  sell  guns  only  throui^h  police 
departments,  subjecting  each  purchaser  to  a 
thorough  Investigation  beforehand,  no  ef- 
fective means  1>  iir'nicie<l  i  ir  precluding  pur- 
chases by  the  undesirables  In  my  Judgment, 
the  bills  before  this  crininilttee  cannot  p<js- 
slbly  accomplish  tl.eir  av  jwcd  objective.  They 
will  be  Ineffectuol— an  hariissment.  nothing 
more.  Requirements  that  each  purchaser  sign 
an  affidavit  of  quallflcatlon  to  buy  a  gun  un- 
der the  law,  mav  give  some  pause  to  th>'  cau- 
tious, conscientious  purchaser.  It  may  indeed 
provide  a  cover  for  the  dealer,  but  I  can't  be- 
lieve that  It  would  constitute  any  problem 
for  a  felon  Intent  upon  getting  a  weapon 
There  are  too  many  ways  'o  falsify. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  fully  share  the  widespread 
concern  over  rising  crime  m  the  United 
States.  It  Is  entirely  proper  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  curb  the  Import  of  surplus 
military  firearms  from  abroad  or  other  "de- 
structive device^"  unsuitable  for  sporting 
purposes.  Within  the  United  States,  I  believe 
the  Federal  Oovernment  ha.s  a  duty  to  so  reg- 
ulate Interstate  commerce  a.s  to  prevent  traf- 
fic In  weapons  of  civil  strife  and  dLsorder, 
such  as  bombs  grenades  cannon  machine 
guns,  and  bazookas  .\3  for  guns  which,  by 
their  very  nature,  mav  be  vised  by  privnte 
citizens  for  right  as  well  as  for  wrong,  pur- 
poses. I  would  leave  their  regulation  to  the 
state  and  local  governments,  so  that  each 
might  adopt  such  controls  .=U3  they  And  suit- 
able to  their  own  situation  If  the  Federal 
Oovernment  then  wants  t.j  back  rip  the 
states  by  prohibiting  the  sale  or  shipment 
of  guns  Into  anv  state,  contrary  to  its  own 
laws,  I  would  favor  that  also. 

But  I  oppose  the  Imp.ssltlon  of  new  Federal 
controls,  written  with  an  eye  toward  big  city 


crime,  but  uniformly  applicable  to  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole.  We  have  a  different  way  of  life 
in  Idaho  than  anything  known  In  the  East. 
We  hope  to  keep  It  different  There  are  700  - 
000  people  In  Idaho  all  told  Liist  year  167,000 
resident  hunting  licenses  were  sold.  In  1965. 
we  had  14  murders  Ihe  people  of  my  State 
dont  think  we  need  national  gun  regulation 
Neither  do  I. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  CELEBRATES 
\2i  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  Monday.  July  17.  the  Spirit  of 
Jeffer.son-Farmer  s  .Advocate,  West  Vir- 
ginia s  oldest  newspaper,  observed  its 
123d  birthday,  I  wish  to  take  this  occa- 
sion to  congratulate  the  managing  editor. 
Mr.  Max  Brown,  and  all  of  the  employees 
of  this  great  weekly  newspaper,  and  I  join 
with  thousands  of  other  readers  m  ex- 
tending my  0,006.  wishes  for  many  more 
years  of  continued  succes,s  The  Spirit  of 
Jefferson-Farmers  Advocate  has  con- 
tributed an  exemplary  seivice  to  the 
eastern  panhandle  of  West  Virginia,  and 
I  salute  the  newspaper  on  having  at- 
tained its  record  age. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  a 
story  from  the  July  27  edition  calling  at- 
tention to  tli<-  123d  birthday 

There  bem?  no  objfction  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Spirit  ok  Jefferson-Advocate  Begins  121th 
Yeab;  Man.\ger  Lactds  EImplotees.  Adver- 
ti.-^er-s,  .s'  bsl  ribf.rs  fob  sltpport 
The  Spirit  of  Jefferson-Farmer's  Advocate, 
West  Virginia's  oldest  newspaper,  quietly  ob- 
served Its  123rd  birthday  Monday,  July  17 
Pounded  In  1844,  It  merged  with  the  Farm- 
ers Advocate  In  1948.  Asking  to  what  It  at- 
tributed Its  record  age.  Managing  Editor  Max 
Brown  said  'Our  faithful  subscribers  and  ad- 
vertisers, and  a  staff  of  employees  and  coun- 
ty c'lrrespondents  who  t>oth  now  ana  In  the 
past  have  been  dedicated  to  a  complete  news 
coverage  of  Jefferson  County  "  I  am,  and 
always  have  been,  very  grateful  to  our  faith- 
ful employees  for  their  loyalty  to  thl.s  news- 
paper, he  added.  Brown  publicly  expres.'^ed 
gratitude  to  the  ho";!  of  friends,  both  local 
and  from  afar  who  took  the  time  to  call  or 
write  during  the  past  few  days  to  wish  the 
newspaper  many  happy  returns  and  many 
more  years  of  continued  success. 


a  member  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  differs  f.-cm 
the  Kremlin  on  a  number  of  key  Issues. 

A  significant  example  revolves  around  the 
Mideast  crisis.  Despite  Moscow  s  pressures. 
Bucharest  flatly  refused  t<3  go  along  with  the 
Soviet  blocs  futile  efforts,  led  by  Premier 
Kosygin,  to  ptrsuade  the  recent  emergency 
session  of  the  United  Nations  to  condem.n 
the  Israelis  as  aggressors  Cesausescu,  chief 
of  Romania's  Communists,  reasserted  this  di- 
vergence in  his  National  Assembly  speech. 
Further,  he  used  the  occasion  to  deliver  a 
polite  but  blunt  lecture  to  the  Arab  mili- 
tants Suggesting  that  they  engage  In  peace 
talks,  he  told  them  'We  do  not  understand 
and  d.>  not  share  the  position  of  those  circles 
which  speak  in  favor  of  the  liquidation  cf 
the  ttate  uf  Israel  ,  .  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory show  that  no  people  can  achieve  their 
national  and  social  asplratlon.s  against  an- 
other people's  rlsjht  to  existence" 

No  other  Communist  leader  has  sf)oken 
out  so  forthrlghtly  and  constructively  on  the 
subject.  Certainly  the  Russians  have  not.  On 
the  contrary,  as  far  as  the  open  record  goes 
their  policy  -despite  a  belated  behind-the- 
scenes  effort  at  the  UN  to  persu.ide  the 
Ar.;b.s  to  be  reason, ible — apparently  consists 
of  nothln!,'  but  a  continuing  one-sided  ccn- 
demnation  of  the  Israelis,  a  show  of  Soviet 
naval  force  In  Egyptian  ports  and  disturb- 
ingly heavy  arms  shipments  to  such  revenge- 
seeking  Arab  states  as  President  N.isser's 
Egypt. 

In  his  recent  cheerless  report  to  his  misled 
countrymen,  Nasser  repeated  his  stale  war 
slocrans.  But  he  did  declare,  even  If  ambigu- 
ously, that  he  would  "never  slam  the  door 
to  a  political  settlement"  to  bring  peace  to 
the  Middle  East. 

If  these  words  means  anything  at  all  — 
which  may  be  a  big  "If— then  possibly 
Rom..nla  s  sound  advice  may  yet  find  a  hear- 
ing <ind  a  positive  response  In  the  self- 
deluded  Arab  world.  It  Is  a  world  despi  ralely 
In  need  of  such  action 


ROMANIA  TO  THE  ARABS 

Mr.  SYMINGTO.N  Mr  President  in 
a  thoucjht-prov.oking  editorial  in  Sun- 
days Wa,'',hin3ton  Star,  "Romania  to  the 
Arabs."  there  is  the  foliov.  ins  statement: 

Romania's  sound  advice  may  yet  P.nd  a 
hearing  and  a  posltue  response  In  the  self- 
deluded  Arab  world  It  Is  a  world  desperately 
In  need  of  such  action. 

This  would  seem  to  make  sense,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  edi- 
torial in  question  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Theie  bcins  no  objection,  the  editorial 
•Aas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  fallo'.vs 

Romania  to  ruF  Arab.s 

In  his  address  the  other  day  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  In  Bucharest,  Nlcolae  Ceau- 
sescu  spoke  warmly  of  Romanian-Soviet 
friendship  and  cooperation  Once  again,  how- 
ever, he  made  clear  that  h;s  independence- 
minded  country,  though  Communist-run  and 
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THE  LAST  TRAIN  TO  SQUARESVILLE 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  "The 
Last  Train  to  Squaresville"  is  an  adapta- 
tion of  a  popular  song  title  and  refers  to 
a  commencement  address  siven  by  Jer- 
rold  E.  Park  before  the  1967  graduating 
class  of  St.  Maries  Hiuh  School  in  my 
State 

Mr.  Park  makes  the  point  that 
•squaresville"  is  a  state  of  mind  and  that 
while  St.  Maries  may  be  i.solated.  "the 
world  of  rigid  patterns,  the  world  of  lim- 
ited outlook,  of  modest  hopes  and  dimi- 
nished dreams,  the  world  of  long  looks 
iaefore  short  leaps'"  exists  everv-where. 
The  advice  Mr.  Park  offers  to  the  senior 
class  of  St.  Maries  Hi£?h  School  is  to 
'■get  out  of  town."  that  is,  leave  behind 
the  shopworn  thoughts  and  cliches  of 
"squaresville"  and  break  with  conven- 
tion. Mr,  President,  this  is  advice  we 
could  all  use. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
address  published  in  the  St.  Maries  Ga- 
zette-Record, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

Last  Train  to   Squaresville 
(Text  of   the  commencement   address  given 

Friday  night  by  Jerrold  E.  Park  before  the 

1967   graduating  class  of   St.   Maries   high 

school » 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  graduates  of  the 
class  of  1967 

When  I  was  Invited,  several  weeks  ago.  to 
speak  to  you  at  this  Commencement  cere- 
mony I  was  pleased,  of  course,  but  I  couldn"t 


help  thinking  that  somebody  must  have 
called  the  wrong  number.  When  I  was  In 
high  school,  commencement  speakers  were 
invariably  middle  aged  and  successful.  So  my 
first  reaction  was  that  there  had  surely  been 
some  mistake.  After  a  little  reflection,  how- 
ever, I  realized  that  I  certainly  met  one  of 
the  qualifications.  I'm  old  enough.  But  prob- 
ably some  of  you  feel  a  little  cheated.  I 
overheard  a  couple  students  talking  about 
Commencement  Just  the  other  day  and  one 
of  them  said.  "How  come  Bonners  Ferry  gets 
a  United  States  Senator,  and  we  get  a  small- 
town, two-bit  lawyer?"  But,  as  Superintend- 
ent Hawkins  told  you  in  his  flattering  intro- 
ductory remarks,  I  haven't  always  been  a 
small-town,  two-bit  lawyer;  for  several  years 
I  was  a  blg-clty,  two-bit  lawyer. 

Incidentally,  I  hope  you  don't  think  Mr. 
Hawkins  got  all  that  information  about  me 
from  me.  He  asked  me.  but  I  was  too  modest 
to  tell  him  anything  except  the  name  of  my 
speech,  I  had  my  wife  tell  him  all  that  other 
stuff. 

But  Senator  Church  and  I  have  quite  a  bit 
la  common  anyway.  We're  both  In  politics — 
though  he's  been  a  little  more  successful  at 
It  than  I  have.  But  a  little  more  to  the 
point — we  both  know  that  there's  more  to 
the  world  than  just  St.  Maries — more  than 
North  Idaho — more,  even,  than  the  United 
States.  I  think  he  might  agree  with  me  that 
this  little  valley  Is  the  very  best  part  of  the 
world,  but  It  certainly  Isn't  all  of  It.  There 
are  other  places — most  of  them  far  less  at- 
tractive than  this  one,  but  fascinating,  beau- 
tiful, exciting  places,   nevertheless. 

There  are  other  people — quite  different  In 
a  thousand  ways  from  the  familiar,  predict- 
able people  we  know  so  well — though  I  think 
you  would  be  surprised  to  find  how  much 
alike  people  are  all  over  the  world,  whatever 
their  apparent  differences. 

But  what  is  more  Important.  I  think,  out- 
side the  world  we  are  usually  exposed  to  are 
other  Ideas — Ideas  we've  never  thought  of, 
never  heard  expressed. 

For  most  of  us,  I'm  afraid,  live  In  Squares- 
ville. And  f;u  too  many  of  us  will  grow  up 
and  live  and  die  In  Squaresville,  without 
ever  having  set  foot  beyond  Its  boundaries. 

I  don"t  mean  to  sugge.^t  that  St.  Maries  Is 
Squaresville,  any  more  than  Spokane,  or 
Chicago,  or  Manhattan.  Squaresville  Is 
everywhere.  It  Is  the  world  of  rigid  patterns, 
the  world  of  limited  outlook,  of  modest 
hopes  and  diminished  dreams,  the  world  of 
long  looks  before  short  leaps.  And  this  world 
is  everywhere. 

But  In  St.  Maries,  because  we  are  so  far 
removed  from  the  mainstream,  so  Isolated 
from  both  the  best  and  the  worst  of  the 
outsldo  world.  It  Is  unusually  difficult  I 
believe,  to  recognize  that  there  Is  any  other 
place  than  our  own  little  Squaresville  on 
the  Shadowy  St.  Joe. 

And  it  Is  for  that  reason  that  the  one  bit 
of  concrete  advice  which  I  want  to  offer  you 
tonight  Is  to  get  out  of  town. 

I  don't  mean  that  literally,  of  course.  I 
don"t  mean,  necessarily,  that  you  should  get 
out  of  St,  Maries,  or  Fernwood.  or  Santa  or 
Emlda.  I  mean  you  should  get  out  of 
Squaresville  Don't  be  content  with  the  same 
old  rut,  the  same  old  ways  of  doing  things, 
the  same  shopworn  thoughts — do  something 
different,  even  If  It's  wrong.  Never  In  history, 
I  think,  h.as  sheer  novelty  paid  off  so  well 
as  It  does  today.  How  else  do  you  explain 
Twiggy,  for  example?  Only  because  the  world 
today  Is  ready  to  pay  dearly  for  anything 
which  is  a  little  bit  different,  can  we  begin 
to  understand  the  millions  being  made  out 
of  the  promotion  of  a  plain  little  undernour- 
ished Cockney  girl  as  the  world's  number 
one  fashion  model. 

It's  utterly  ridiculous,  of  course.  Her 
nianagers  are  laughing  all  the  way  to  the 
Bank  of  England.  Or  the  fantastic  sums 
which  have  been  paid  to  mediocre  musi- 
cians  who   have   put   together  a  few   novel 
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sounds — the  Beatles,  in  their  day,  which  al- 
ready seems  to  be  fading  unlamented  Into 
the  recent  past,  or,  to  come  a  little  closer 
to  the  ever  changing  present — the  Jeffer- 
son Airplane  or  the  Grateful  Dead.  Do  these 
Innumerable  groups  of  rather  strange  look- 
ing people  have  anything  to  offer  except  a 
novel  sort  of  noise,  and  a  great  deal  of  It? 

Speaking  of  today's  popular  music,  we  had 
a  bunch  of  teenagers  at  the  bouse  Just  the 
other  night,  and  the  din  was  truly  deafen- 
ing. I  know  now  why  so  many  young  people 
seem  reluctant  to  go  to  Viet  Nam — the  war 
Isn't  loud  enough  for  them. 

But  that's  another  subject.  Whatever  the 
merits  of  today's  fashions  or  popular  music, 
I  suppose  I  must  admit  that  Twiggy  and  The 
Grateful  Dead  stand  outside  the  hope  that 
all  of  you  will  spend  a  little  time.  And  if 
you  must  go  beyond  the  St.  Joe  Valley  to 
find  this  other  world,  then  I  think  you 
should  do  that,  too. 

For  many,  the  passport  will  be  education. 
Those  of  you  who  go  away  to  college  may 
find  that  you  have  left  Squaresville  far 
behind.  This  Is  no  certainty,  however,  for 
many  students,  I'm  afraid,  spend  four  years 
In  college  and  come  proudly  forth  bearing 
a  diploma  without  giving  birth  to  a  single 
original  thought.  There  are  squares  at 
Moscow,  or  Cambridge,  or  even  at  Berkeley, 
for  that  matter. 

Some  of  you  will  find  the  outside  world 
because  you  deliberately  set  out  to  seek  It — 
by  travelling  and  working  far  from  home,  by 
committing  yourselves  to  a  tour  of  duty  "with 
the  Peace  Corps  or  Vista  or  the  military. 

And  a  few  of  you  will  And  It  the  hard 
way — by  staying  at  home,  working  at  a  rou- 
tine Job  In  familiar  surroundings,  but  always 
thinking,  reading,  and  keeping  an  open  mind. 
For  that  Is  the  one  essential  to  escape  from 
Squaresville — an  open  mind ! 

No  doubt  It  win  seem  to  many  of  you  that 
It  Is  a  bit  out  of  character  for  a  member  of 
the  Gerltol  Generation  to  be  telling  young 
people  to  be  different — to  get  out  and  live  a 
little — to  break  with  convention.  As  parents — 
set  In  our  ways  and  steeped  in  our  own 
virtues — our  natural  inclination  Is  to  want 
our  children  to  be  carbon  copies  of  our- 
selves— or  rather.  If  we  think  alJout  it.  car- 
bon copies  of  what  we  like  to  pretend  to  be. 
(For  most  of  us  would  be  appalled — genu- 
inely frightened  perhaps — If  we  thought  our 
adolescent  offspring  were  really  doing  all  the 
things  we  did  at  their  age.) 

But  In  our  more  reflective  moments — and 
we  do  have  them,  though  probably  not  often 
enough — we  recognize  that  our  nation  hasn't 
reached  Its  present  state  of  power,  and  afflu- 
ence, and — I  really  believe — of  highly  devel- 
oped civilization,  because  Its  citizens  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  their  forebears.  We  recog- 
nize, also  that  if  we  are  presently  balanced 
precariously  on  the  brink  of  disaster — as  it 
often  seems  that  we  are — it  Isn't  because  we 
have  made  too  many  new  paths,  but  rather 
because  we  have  found  too  many  old  ones. 
and  tried  to  follow  them  in  too  many  differ- 
ent directions  at  once. 

But  I'm  getting  beyond  my  depth.  I'm 
afraid — perhaps  even  beyond  your  depth.  And 
all  I  am  really  trying  to  say  Is  "Don't  be  too 
ready  to  accept  anything  Just  because  it  is 
old.  or  well-established,  or  conventional. 
Don't  take  it  for  granted  that  because  some- 
thing has  been  done  In  a  certain  way  for  a 
thousand  years  that  there  cannot  be  a  better 
way  of  doing  it." 

Don't  be  afraid  to  be  different.  Though  it's 
probably  wise  to  exercise  a  little  caution 
about  being  different,  too.  Maybe  you  heard 
about  the  staid  old  artlstocrat  who  was  an 
ardent  collector  of  antiques.  One  day,  walk- 
ing down  Third  Avenue,  he  saw  an  unusually 
fine  old  grandfather  clock  in  a  pawn  shop 
window.  He  couldn't  resist  it.  He  went  In  the 
shop,  bargained  with  the  pawn  broker  for 
some  time  and  Anally  lx>ught  the  clock  for 
a  very  large  sum.  He  wasn't  very  far  from 


home,  and  he  was  most  anxious  to  show  the 
clock  to  his  wife,  so  he  decided  to  carry  It 
home  with  him.  With  the  pawn  broker's  help 
he  balanced  the  big  clock  on  his  head  and 
made  off  down  the  street.  As  he  was  getting 
close  home,  approaching  Kelley's  Bar  on  the 
corner  of  58th  Street,  Kelley  was  Just  in  the 
act  of  ejecting  a  drunk.  This  guy  was  quite 
drunk  and  Kelley  pushed  him  pretty  hard. 
The  drunk  staggered  out  across  the  sidewalk 
and  collided  with  the  old  gentleman  with 
the  clock,  making  him  drop  the  big  clock  on 
the  sidewalk.  It  fell  with  a  tremendous  crash, 
shattering  the  wood  and  glass.  Chimes  rang 
and  springs  flew  In  all  directions.  The  drunk 
was  startled  greatly  at  what  he  had  done.  He 
looked  at  the  old  man  and  said,  "I'm  sorry. 
Buddy,  but  why  can't  you  wear  a  wrist  watch 
like  everybody  else?"  So  sometimes  It  doesn't 
pay  to  be  too  different.  But  I'm  really  not 
much  concerned  that  any  of  you  will  go  too 
far  out  or  that  you  will  change  the  world  too 
drastically. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  topped  the  hill 
which  still  looms  so  high  ahead  of  you — we 
who  are  starting  down  the  gentler  slopes  on 
the  other  side — we  have  learned,  If  nothing 
else,  that  the  orbit  of  the  earth  Is  a  difficult 
thing  to  change.  The  wildest  ideas  of  youth — 
the  most  furious  battles  which  wax  and  wane 
beyond  the  walls  of  Squaresville — will,  in  the 
end,  affect  it  very  slightly.  And,  for  the  most 
part,  any  basic  changes  which  can  be  made 
In  the  world  will  probably  be  in  the  right 
direction. 

Thoreau,  in  "Walden  Pond,"  a  wonderful 
old  book  about  the  beauties  of  nature,  and 
fishing,  and  the  glory  of  the  simple,  rustic 
life,  said  this: 

"Youth  gets  together  his  materials  to  build 
a  bridge  to  the  moon,  or  perhaps,  a  palace  or 
a  temple  on  earth  and,  at  length,  the  middle 
aged  man  concludes  to  build  a  woodshed  out 
of  it." 

This  Is  the  way  of  the  world — and  always 
will  be.  But  after  gathering  your  materials 
together — as  you  have  been  doing  for  the  past 
12  years,  and  will  be  doing  for  a  few  years 
more,  probably — don't  be  content  to  start 
right  out  building  a  woodshed.  Spend  a  little 
time,  at  least,  working  on  that  bridge  to  the 
moon.  There  are  lots  of  years  for  building 
woodsheds  later. 

For  those  of  us  whose  shining  dreams  have 
tarnished  Just  a  little,  Squaresville  Is  a  won- 
derful place.  We  can  hack  the  minor  chal- 
lenges there  "with  the  battered  blades  of  our 
dulling  talents.  It  doesn't  trouble  our  tran- 
quil minds  with  new  Ideas.  We  know  what  to 
expect  of  Squaresville,  and  what  it  will  ex- 
pect of  us,  and  that,  certainly,  is  a  comfort- 
able feeling.  Yet  there  are  things  to  be  done 
there — Important  things.  Interesting  things, 
the  things,  after  all,  which  make  the  world 
go  round — In  a  relatively  predictable  way. 
Squaresville,  I  assure  you,  is  no  retirement 
village. 

But  it's  no  place  for  the  fervor  and  strength 
of  youth.  Don't  waste  that  fervor  In  voicing 
the  old  cliches — thinking  the  same  tired 
thoughts — that  we  have  voiced  and  thought 
before  you.  Don't  dissipate  that  strength  in 
plodding  along  the  deeply  rutted  paths  that 
we  have  trod. 

Get  out  of  town;  do  something  different: 
live  a  little  in  that  other  world  that  most  of 
us  win  never  see.  But  on  that  future  day, 
which  will  come  so  much  sooner  than  any 
of  you  can  now  imagine,  when  experience  has 
shown  you  that  all  that  is  old  Is  not  neces- 
sarily bad,  and  all  that  is  new  may  not  be 
better,  when  you've  thrilled  to  a  few  fresh 
thoughts  and  changed  Just  so  slightly  the 
earth  in  Its  orbit — then,  I  am  confident,  you 
will  come  back  to  Squaresville.  Youll  come 
back  to  our  beloved  valley — able  and  anxious 
to  appreciate  Its  beauties,  to  enjoy  its  virtues 
and  ignore  its  sins.  And  only  then  will  our 
own  little  bit  of  Squaresville  progress  and 
grow  and  broaden  its  boundaries. 

Yes,  when  you've  built  that  bridge  to  the 
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moon,  or  when  you've  worked  on  It  awhile 
and  given  It  up  as  a  bad  Job — we  hope  you  II 
come  back  to  build  us  a  better  woodshed. 

But  there's  no  need  to  rush  The  trains  run 
often  until  after  sundown.  Take  the  last  train 
to  SquaresTlUe.  Well  be  delighted  to  meet 
you  at  tbe  station. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  NATIONAL 
EYE  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  January  16.  1967.  I  was  pleased 
to  Join  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill]  and  a  large  number  of  other  Sen- 
ators in  Introducing  a  bill,  S.  325.  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Eye  Institute  In  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  I  wish  today  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  desperate  need  for 
this  legislation. 

The  measure  has  to  do  with  the  pres- 
ervation of  vision,  one  of  the  greatest 
gifts  we  possess.  No  other  sensorj*  mech- 
anism provides  as  much  Information 
concerning  our  environment  as  do  our 
eyes,  and  no  other  source  of  information 
provides  such  an  overwhelming  base  for 
the  decisions  which  we  make  in  our  daily 
lives.  Eighty  percent  of  school  tasks  are 
based  on  vision  with  the  re.sult  that  those 
schoolchildren  who  are  visually  handi- 
capped are  educationally  handicapped. 
Twelve  million,  or  40  percent,  of  our 
grade  school  children  are  so  affected 
Ninety  percent  of  all  automobile  driving 
decisions  are  based  on  sight:  yet  one- 
sixth  of  our  motorists  have  \isual  handi- 
caps of  which  they  are  unaware.  The 
load  on  the  eyes  In  today's  age  verj'  pos- 
sibly exceeds  the  capability  for  which 
they  have  evolved.  The  heavy  demands 
In  education  and  in  scientific  observa- 
tions are  in  the  nature  of  long  hours  of 
looking  at  Instruments,  .small  print,  sym- 
bols, and  microscopic  objects  Other  pro- 
fessional activities  and  work  of  all  kinds 
also  require  prolonged  and  critical  see- 
ing. As  someone  has  said,  ■'civilization 
has  lifted  the  burden  from  man's  back 
and  placed  it  on  his  eyes"  Thus  when 
vision  is  Inefficient  it  becomes  a  major 
cause  of  both  eye  and  general  body 
fatigue.  And  on  this  point.  I  am  talking 
about  a  fact  which  affects  the  majority 
of  us;  58  percent  of  our  population  hav- 
ing some  visual  deficiency. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  describe  the  sit- 
uation In  anotner  way  It  takes  about 
250  days  following  the  first  appearan-'e 
of  optic  prlmordia  in  the  hu.man  embr>'o 
to  the  first  few  days  after  birth  for  the 
Incredible  processes  of  nature  to  provide 
the  preception  of  form  and  color  to  the 
human  infant.  But  besannm^  with  some 
hereditary  defects  other  processes  of 
nature  begin  to  pick  away  at  the  eyes 
throughout  life.  They  start  early  and 
add  up  quickly:  As  I  mentioned  before, 
40  percent  or  about  12  million  grade 
school  children  In  the  United  States  are 
visually  handicapped  for  adequate  school 
achievement.  Many  of  these  children 
suffer  from  abnormalities  of  binocular 
eye  control.  More  than  78,000  must  t>e 
classified  as  partially  seeing  children 

At  least  150.000  persons  in  our  daily 
work  force  are  limited  in  the  work  they 


do  best  because  of  chronic  visual  prob- 
lems, and  thousands  of  workdays  are 
lost  for  the  same  reason. 

Three  and  a  half  million  Americans 
suffer  from  serious  noncorrectable  visual 
defects,  one  and  a  third  million  of  which 
are  .severely  limited  in  any  kind  uf  activ- 
ity by  visual  impairments. 

Thirty  percent  of  Americans  wear 
glasses  in  order  to  see  better  or  in  order 
to  see  at  all  Another  30  percent  need 
visual  care  at  .some  time  but  never  get  it. 
In  other  words  we  are  looking  at  a  aen- 
eral  problem  affecting  most  of  us  and 
specific  problems  seriously  affecting 
milliuns. 

For  nearly  a  half  million  of  our  citizens 
the  situation  is  pitiful:  for  we  have  more 
than  450. ODD  blind  persons  m  the  Nation, 
to  which  15.000  more  have  been  added 
since  the  bill  was  introduced  last  Jan- 
uary. The  rate  of  blindmg  is  over  30  000 
per  year,  or  about  one  every  15  minutes. 

Finally,  4.000  people  go  blind  every 
year  from  one  eye  disease  alone — glau- 
coma. An  estimated  1  million  Americans 
over  40  years  of  age  have  glaucoma  and 
do  not  even  know  it  We  are  en- 
couraged to  know  that  early  detection 
and  treatment  can  control  the  progress 
of  this  disease  for  most  of  these  million 
people:  we  are  frankly  discouraged,  how- 
ever, that  a  k'reat  many  of  thtm  will  not 
be  treated  until  it  is  too  late  to  prevent 
damage  and  ultimate  total  or  partial 
bhndne.ss.  Cataracts,  degenerative 
changes  in  the  eyes  and  brain,  and  a  host 
of  generally  nonblinding  infections  and 
disorders  flnisii  up  the  li.-.t  of  conditions 
wiiich  damage  the  wonderful  visual  in- 
struments which  nature  has  .«o  carefully 
designed  We  mean  to  learn  how  to  pre- 
vent, alleviate,  or  cure  the.se  afflictions 
and  to  do  so  for  as  many  of  those  affected 
as  possible. 

Mr  President,  we  m'j.st  accept  the  fact 
that  we  are  dcalina:  with  a  situation  in 
which  re.search  has  already  yielded  re- 
sults with  a  promi-sp  of  new  break- 
through.s  in  the  future.  There  Is  a  grow- 
ing public  awaren  ss.  a  greater  scien- 
tific interest,  and  a  new  sense  of  opti- 
mism. Tlie  situation  is  ready  for  a  F'cd- 
eral  measure  consistent  with  these  de- 
velopments Reasonable  goals  can  be 
achieved  with  available  knowledge  and 
with  anticipated  discoveries  provided 
these  goals  have  the  character  of  na- 
tional objectives  by  identity,  focjs,  or- 
ganization, and  effort 

It  is  the  structure  for  this  national 
character  which  the  proposed  legislation 
is  all  about  Of  course,  it  is  implicit  in 
the  mea.sure  that  we  arc  not  doing 
enough  until  we  are  doing  all  we  cun. 
We  recogitize  we  are  placing  special  em- 
phasis on  the  special  problem  of  eye  di- 
sease There  Is,  under  the  circumstances, 
no  plausible  excuse  for  not  doing  .so  In 
fact,  the  voluntary  organizations  which 
have  demonstrated  so  much  Initiative  in 
this  area  of  health  but  whose  resources 
are  limited,  very  much  need  the  support 
and  identification  which  an  eye  Institute 
at  the  national  level  would  provide.  What 
better  encouragement  could  we  give  to 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
the  "Fight  for  Sight  "—the  National 
Council  to  Combat  Blindness,  The  Na- 


tional Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  The  Lions  Clubs,  the  Knights 
Templar,  the  Delta  Gamma's,  and  many 
others? 

Mr.  President,  the  bill,  in  addition  to 
being  carefully  and  flexibly  drawn,  rec- 
ognizes by  its  provisions  that  we  are 
probably  tapping  most  of  the  available 
talent  today  for  both  research  on  and 
treatment  of  eye  conditions.  All  agree 
that  this  amount  of  talent  falls  far  short 
of  that  required  for  a  pressing  and  seri- 
ous problem  affecting  the  health  and 
productivity  of  our  people.  There  are.  for 
e.xample,  only  8,427  ophthalmologists  in 
the  United  States,  about  one  for  every 
25.000  persons.  Probably  not  more  than 
300  of  these  eye  specialists  are  in  medical 
schools  and  teaching  hospitals,  and  less 
than  100  are  m  full-time  research.  It  is 
clear  from  these  figures  that  we  must 
divert  some  present,  and  especially 
future,  manpower  to  ophthalmology  in 
order  to  eneage  upon  a  more  intensive 
treatment  and  investigative  program. 
Along  these  lines,  v.e  should  keep  in  mind 
the  new  medical  schools  of  which  a 
total  of  16  are  in  development  in  the 
United  States  The  maximum  planned 
enrollment  is  in  the  order  of  1,200,  thus 
adding  about  a  15-percent  increase  to 
the  p<Jtential  of  our  national  production 
of  doctors  The  Eye  Institute  would  en- 
courage more  students  in  these  new 
schools  as  well  as  in  the  established 
medical  schools  to  decide  early  on  a  I'Jl 
course  of  study  In  ophthalmology.  Others 
well  along  in  their  training  would  find 
greater  reason  to  complete  their  work 
by  specializing  in  the  eye.  Physiologists, 
biochemists,  anatomists,  and  others  .n 
the  basic  scientific  disciplines  would  also 
find  good  cauiie  to  make  doctoral  and 
postdoctoral  decisions  in  line  with  a  n^w 
national  emphasis  on  the  mechanism  of 
vision. 

Mr.  President  section  453  of  S.  325 
speciflcallv  authorizes  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral t.3  provide  training  and  instruction 
and  e.stablish  and  maintain  trainceshlps 
and  fellowships,  in  the  National  Eye 
Institute  and  elsewhere  in  matters  relat- 
ing to  diatmosis.  prevention,  and  treat- 
ment of  bhnding  eye  diseases  and  vi.'^ual 
disoider.s  with  such  stipends  and  allow- 
ances—including travel  and  subsistence 
ex{)en.ses — for  trainees  and  fellows  as  he 
deems  neces-sarv*.  and,  in  addition,  pro- 
vide for  such  training.  Instruction,  and 
traineeships  and  for  such  fellowships 
througii  grants  to  public  or  other  non- 
profit institutions.  This  emphasis  on 
training  is  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
conduct  and  support  of  research  on  new 
treatment  and  cures  for  blinding  eye 
disease  and  visual  disorders,  but  students 
of  the  Nation's  problems  in  manpower  re- 
sources understand  such  emphasis  We 
have  repeatedly  demonstrated  that  there 
are  ways  of  mobilizing  our  scientists  and 
educational  institutions  to  the  .solution 
of  a  national  problem:  the  proposed 
legislation  is  based  upon  that  experience. 
It  is  the  most  logical  and  responsible 
step  to  be  taken  now  toward  the  ulti- 
mate eradication  of  blindness.  I  hofie 
that  Congress  will  approve  this  impor- 
tant measure. 
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PROGRESSIVE    EDITORIALS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
in  months  past,  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  several  excellent  edi- 
torials from  the  Progressive  magazine, 
edited  by  Morris  H.  Rubin,  of  Madison, 
Wis. 

In  the  August  issue,  the  Progressive 
contains  a  thoughtful  editorial  on  the 
Middle  East  situation  entitled  "A  Peace 
of  Reconciliation."  The  need  for  a  per- 
manent end  to  the  harassment  of  Israel 
for  the  past  20  years  is  stressed. 

Thurgood  Marshall's  nomination  to 
the  Supreme  Court  Is  endorsed  with  the 
thought  that  along  with  worthy  appoint- 
ments such  as  this  a  fiJl  effort  must  be 
made  to  extend  equality  of  opportunity 
to  all  Negroes.  As  the  editorial  states, 
"This  is  not  time  for  tokenism." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  editorials  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

No  TiMB  FOR  Tokenism 

In  a  span  of  less  than  three  weeks  recent- 
ly. President  John.son  appointed  the  distin- 
guished lawyer  and  Jurist,  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall, to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  the  first 
Negro  chosen  for  the  highest  court;  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  named  the  celebrated 
historian  John  Hope  Franklin  as  chairman 
of  Its  history  department,  the  first  Negro 
to  head  any  department  at  Chicago  or  any 
other  major  university;  Air  Force  Major  Rob- 
ert H.  Lawrence  became  the  first  Negro  se- 
lected to  be  an  astronaut,  and  Benjanaln 
J.  Henley  was  appointed  acting  superintend- 
ent of  schools  In  Washington,  D.C.,  the  first 
of  his  race  to  head  a  major  school  sys- 
tem 

These  are  laudable  choices  of  men  emi- 
nently qualified  in  their  fields,  and  provide 
evidence  that  doors  In  many  areas  are  open- 
ing to  Negroes. 

But  the  achievements  of  the  handful  of 
Negroes  who  have  attained  high  position — 
and  the  front-page  publicity  accorded  the 
appointments — miist  not  obscure  the  urgent 
need  for  a  massive  educational,  social,  and 
vocational  program  designed  to  bring  Into 
the  mainstream  of  American  life  the  more 
than  twenty  million  Negroes  who  remain  con- 
&ned  in  Harlem,  in  Watts,  in  the  segregated 
slums  of  scores  of  cities.  North  and  South, 
and  In  the  unbelievably  impoverished  rural 
mudholes  of  the  South.  This  Is  no  time  for 
complacency,  and  no  time  to  relax  with 
tokenism. 


A  Peace  of  Reconch-iation 
The  hope  for  a  peace  of  reconciliation  in 
the  Middle  East  flickered  and  faded  and 
flickered  again  during  the  past  month.  Al- 
though soundly  thrashed  on  the  field  of 
battle  for  the  third  time  In  less  than  two 
decades,  the  Arab  nations,  united  by  their 
hatred  of  Israel  and  by  their  humiliation  in 
defeat,  stubbornly  persisted  in  their  refusal 
to  recognize  Israel  and  negotiate  a  peace 
settlement.  Indeed,  some  Arab  sources,  egged 
on  dangerously  by  Soviet  rhetoric  and  arms, 
clamored  for  a  new  war  of  revenge  and  an- 
nihilation. 

But  In  mid-July  there  was  a  brief  flutter 
of  hope  that  where  reason  had  failed,  des- 
perate economic  pressure  might  crack  the 
solid  wall  of  Arab  intransigence.  King  Hus- 
sein of  Jordan,  whose  country  fought  best 
and  fared  worst  in  the  recent  hostilities,  had 
Indicated  as  much  to  private  conversations 
With  British  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson 
and  French  President  Charles  de  Oaulle.  A 


Paris  dispatch  to  The  Washington  Post  re- 
ported that  the  King  bad  made  the  "rather 
astonishing"  statement  In  private  that  the 
Arab  summit  conference  at  the  end  of  July 
might  discuss  "the  question  of  Israel's  right 
to  live" — the  first  Indication  that  some  Arab 
leaders  believe  tbe  subject  la  even  open  to 
discussion.  Moreover,  Hussein  hinted  that  bi- 
lateral talks  between  Israel  and  Jordan  "were 
not  unthinkable." 

The  search  for  a  settlement  moved  in  July 
from  the  Security  Council,  where  it  had  been 
lodged  when  the  crisis  exploded  in  May,  to 
tbe  General  Assembly,  at  the  demand  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  after  floundering  for  about 
a  month  over  half-a-dozen  clashing  resolu- 
tions, the  General  Assembly  wearily  prepared 
to  return  the  problem  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, as  this  was  written. 

But  if  the  General  Assembly  achieved  no 
affirmative  resolution  of  tbe  issues,  its  votes 
cast  significant  light  on  the  trend  of  world 
opinion.  As  Murray  Kempton  expressed  it  in 
The  New  York  Post:  "To  find  no  agreement 
at  all  was  to  achieve  tbe  true  consensus  be- 
neath tbe  rhetoric,  which  is  that  the  matter 
must  be  returned  to  the  parties  for  negotia- 
tion." 

The  most  decisive  votes  of  the  Assembly 
on  the  basic  issue  confronting  it  came  la 
the  paragraph-by-paragraph  rejection  of  the 
Soviet  resolution  which  embodied  just  about 
everything  the  defeated  Arabs  were  demand- 
ing: 1)  condemnation  of  Israel  as  the  ag- 
gressor; 2)  the  immediate  and  uncondi- 
tional withdrawal  of  Israeli  troops  from  posi- 
tions taken  during  the  war,  and  3)  the  im- 
position of  reparations  on  Israel  for  dam- 
age done  to  the  Arab  nations.  None  of  the 
three  paragraphs  In  this  Soviet  resolution 
commanded  even  a  majority  vote,  although 
two-thirds  approval   was  required. 

Significantly,  the  resolution  that  attracted 
the  largest  vote,  although  It  failed  of  the 
required  two-thirds,  was  the  Latin  American 
proposal  that  sought  to  1)  link  Israeli  with- 
drawal with  negotiations  to  end  the  state  of 
war  on  both  sides,  2)  grant  Israel  free  and 
Innocent  passage  through  the  international 
waterways  of  the  region,  and  3)  provide  for 
demilitarized  zones  In  the  tension  areas 
along  the  frontiers  of  Israel  and  her  Arab 
neighbors. 

The  refusal  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
demand  Immediate  and  uncondlltonal  with- 
drawal of  Israeli  forces  from  positions  oc- 
cupied in  Arab  territory  represented  a 
triumph  of  reality  over  rhetoric.  To  have 
Insisted  on  a  return  to  prewar  positions 
without  a  peace  settlement — or  even  some 
semblance  of  desire  to  engage  in  give-and- 
take  negotiations — would  have  been  to  re- 
quire a  return  to  the  Intolerable  positions 
and  conditions  that  exploded  in  war  on 
June  5.  Israel  Is  right  to  Insist  on  Arab  ac- 
ceptance of  her  legitimacy  as  a  nation  and 
on  Arab  agreement  to  engage  In  peace  talks. 
These  seem  to  us  indispensable  conditions 
to  Israeli  withdrawal  from  the  conquered 
lands  of  the  Arab  nations.  Her  determina- 
tion, moreover,  to  use  tbe  occupied  areas 
as  bargaining  leverage  In  any  negotiations 
that  might  yet  take  place  la  wholly  under- 
standable. 

Israel's  Premier  Levi  Eshkol  made  great 
sense,  It  seems  to  us,  when  he  told  United 
Press  International:  "We  will  hold  onto  this 
land  as  a  guarantee  until  the  Arabs  come 
to  the  peace  table.  There  are  some  things 
that  are  impossible  for  a  small  country. 
Abandoning  this  territory  without  a  peace 
settlement  Is  one  of  them."  He  was  on  sound 
ground,  too,  when  he  insisted  that  "Justice, 
logic,  and  morality"  now  demand  that  the 
Great  Powers  "should  have  the  courage  to 
tell  the  Arab  states  that  the  United  Nations 
Charter  obligates  them,  just  as  it  obligates 
every  other  member  state,  to  dissolve  dis- 
putes by  peaceful  means." 
Having  said  all  this,  however,  we  hasten 


to  emphasize  our  conviction  that  when  nego- 
tiations do  become  possible,  Israel  must  be 
prepared  to  retvu-n  to  the  Arab  nations  all, 
or  nearly  all,  of  the  lands  seized  In  war.  We 
oppose  the  demand  of  the  more  hawkish 
Israeli  leaders,  notably  Defense  Minister 
Moshe  Dayan,  that  Israel  retain  permanent- 
ly such  conquered  areas  as  the  Gaza  Strip 
and  the  west  bank  of  the  Jordan  River. 
There  are  a  few  t>oundary  kinks  that  need  to 
be  straightened  out,  not  for  territorial  ag- 
g^randizement  but  solely  to  provide  a  reason- 
able measure  of  security  for  encircled  Israel, 
especially  at  its  narrow  waist. 

General  Dayan,  however,  has  gone  much 
further.  He  created  a  worldwide  stir  when 
ha  told  a  news  conference  in  Gaza  that  "the 
Gaza  Strip  is  Israel"  and  that  steps  would 
soon  be  taken  to  make  It  a  part  of  his 
country.  Dayan  said  his  thoughts  on  the 
Strip  also  applied  to  the  Jordanian  territory 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Jordan  River.  So 
great  was  the  resistance  to  these  annexa- 
tionist prop>osals  that  Dayan's  comments 
were  swiftly  repudiated  by  Israel's  U.N.  dele- 
gation and,  indeed,  by  Dayan's  own  Ministry 
of  Defense. 

There  is  clearly  a  sharp  political  struggle 
within  Israel.  As  The  New  York  Times  re- 
ported, some  Israeli  officials  demand  reten- 
tion of  the  Golan  heights  In  Syria  overlook- 
ing their  exposed  Galilee  settlement.  Others 
would  settle  for  international  policing  of  the 
heights  and  the  waters  that  flow  from  Syria 
into  the  Jordan  River.  Some  would  hold  the 
west  bank  as  a  satellite  area,  protected  mili- 
tarily by  Israel  and  dependent  upon  her  eco- 
nomically, but  a  separate  state.  Others  call 
this  hypocritical  and  would  return  the  west 
bank  to  Jordan  while  moving  the  border 
eastward  somewhat  from  Israel's  narrow  and 
exposed  waist. 

Israel  commanded  world-wide  admiration 
with  her  David-like  conquest  of  the  Arab 
Goliath.  But  Israel  has  squandered  some  of 
this  good  will  In  her  world  bank  by  the  tough 
talk  of  her  hawks,  by  her  unilateral  decision 
to  annex  the  Old  City  of  Jerusalem  to  the 
portions  held  by  Israel  for  the  past  two  de- 
cades, and  by  the  counsel  of  confusion  that 
has  marked  her  conduct  in  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  the  Arab  refugees. 

On  the  last  point,  for  example,  Israel  at 
first  decreed  that  all  Arabs  who  had  lived  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Jordan  and  who  liad 
fled,  with  their  pitifully  few  possessions, 
across  the  tangled  wreckage  of  the  Allenby 
Bridge,  were  to  be  denied  the  right  to  return 
to  their  homes.  Subsequently,  the  Israeli 
governraent,  in  the  face  of  worldwide  pro- 
test, relaxed  Its  position  by  giving  the  refu- 
gees a  month  to  return — but  only  if  they 
could  demonstrate  that  they  were  "not  secu- 
rity risks."  certainly  a  difficult  negative  re- 
quirement. 

On  the  issue  of  the  conquered  lands,  it 
seems  clear  to  us  that  when  peace  talks  be- 
come possible,  Israel  must  consent  to  the 
establishment  of  demilitarized  zones  to  be 
supervised  by  a  stronger  and  more  effective 
United  Nations  force  than  has  been  possible 
in  the  past — a  United  Nations  presence  ap- 
proved by  the  Security  Council  which  would 
provide  the  kind  of  workable  supervision 
that  was  not  possible  under  the  loose  ar- 
rangements concluded  after  the  hostilities 
in  1956.  This  time,  too,  Israel  should  consent 
to  the  presence  of  United  Nations'  forces  on 
her  side  of  frontiers  where  tensions  have  de- 
veloped and  exploded  in  the  past. 

The  prospect  for  peace.  In  our  Judgment, 
would  be  much  enhanced  If  U.N.'s  peace- 
keeping forces  were  established  on  both  sides 
of  the  border  in  such  strategic  areas  as  the 
west  bank  of  the  Jordan,  the  Gaza  Strip, 
Sinai,  Sharm  el-Sheik  at  the  gateway  to  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba,  and  along  U>e  Syrian  hills 
overlooking  Galilee.  Israel  should  consent  to 
such  an  arrangement  not  only  because  it  is 
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morally  and  legally  the  correct  approach,  but 
alBO.  from  her  self-interest  point  of  view,  be- 
cause 1)  such  agreement  would  relieve  her 
of  the  dangerous  strain  of  administering  so 
much  Arab  land  and  policing  so  many  hos- 
tile Arabs,  and  2i  because  it  would  do  much 
to  enhance  her  stature.  poUilcaliy  and  psy- 
chologically, among  the  peoples  of  the  world 
who  admire  her  courage  but  are  concerned 
about  the  poaslblUty  that  she  may  now  over- 
play her  hand. 

The  United  Nations  has  a  creative  and 
decisive  role  to  play  in  the  peace-lceeplng 
process  In  the  Middle  East  There  has  been 
much  too  much  scoiling  and  sneering  at  the 
United  Nations  by  Israeli  officials  in  the  re- 
cent past.  Happily,  however,  a  reverse  trend 
seems  to  have  set  in  among  thoughtful  Is- 
raelis. For  example.  Bernard  Cherrlck.  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  Hebrew  University  in 
Jerusalem,  told  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dupatcn 
recently  that  the  issue  of  the  settlement  of 
territorial  rights  concerning  the  hills  of  Syria 
that  overloolc  the  Israeli  border  might  well 
be  reconciled  by  U  N  control  of  the  are.i  And. 
even  more  significantly,  a  few  weeks  ago 
Ellav  Simon,  reporting  from  Jerusalem  for 
the  UPI,  wrote;  "Those  who  counsel  that  the 
'long-winded  and  sterile  talk  at  the  United 
Nations  be  Ignored  and  let  s  rely  on  our- 
selves.' are  gradually  becoming  the  minority 
in  Israel  ■ 

Britain's  Lord  Caxadon,  his  country's  per- 
manent represenuitlve  at  the  United  Nations. 
spoke  much  sense  when  lie  pointed  out  th.it 
the  United  Nations,  for  all  Us  floundering 
and  frustration,  had  provided  the  (arum  in 
which  it  became  possible  for  Egypt  and  her 
Arab  allies  to  accept  the  Security  Council's 
appeal  for  a  ceaattire  As  Thr  S'eu-  York  Post 
put  It:  "It  Is  conceivable  that  Egypt  could 
not  have  brought  itself  to  surrender  formally 
to  Israel  for  many  more  long  days,  the  sig- 
nificant point  is  that  there  was  a  United 
Nations  to  which  It  could  confess  defeat. 
What  If  there  had  been  no  United  Nations. 
no  Security  Council,  and  nj  appeal  for  a 
ceasefire?  How  much  more  blood  would  have 
been  shed?  What  miscalculations  might  have 
occurred?" 

Having  achieved  a  ceasetire.  the  United 
Nations  can  now  play  an  affirmative  role  as 
the  third  party  to  which  Ani'oassadrr  Arthur 
Goldberg  referred  when  he  presented  the 
United  States  resolution  to  the  Genin.!  As- 
sembly. Even  before  the  United  Nations  takes 
up  its  delicate  and  dUTicult  role  of  pence- 
keeping  along  the  frontiers.  It  has  a  poslthe 
contribution  to  make  in  following  up  Its 
achievement  In  securing  a  ceasefire  by  con- 
sulting and  mediating  with  Israel  and  the 
Arab  states  In  the  pursuit  of  a  peace  of 
reconciliation. 

Although  it  failed  to  command  the  re- 
quired two-thirds  vote  un  the  ni.ijo.-  i.^.suci 
reviewed  above,  the  General  Assembly  did 
achieve  a  unanimous  decision  on  twu  other 
resolutions.  The  first,  submitted  by  Swe- 
den on  behalf  of  twenty-three  delegations. 
tiirows  the  weight  of  the  United  Natlot:s  be- 
hind efforts  to  allevi.ite  the  suffering  of  civil- 
ians and  prisoners  of  war  .is  a  result  of  the 
brief  conflict  In  June  It  waj  approved  116 
to  0.  The  second  resolution.  Introduced  by 
Pakistan,  declared  Invalid  Israel's  unifica- 
tion of  Jerusalem  Thl.s  was  adopted  by  a 
•'ote  of  99  to  0.  with  the  Isr.ie!l  dele^iation 
declining  to  vote  becau.se  It  "Ls.  In  our  view, 
outside  the  legal  competence  of  the  General 
Assembly  " 

There  can  be  no  controversy,  of  course. 
about  the  first  of  the  two  resolutions.  Surely 
every  available  resource  of  every  nation  on 
earth  should  be  mobilized  to  alleviate  the 
pitiful  plight  of  the  victims  of  the  war  In 
the  Arab  nations.  Moreover,  as  a  basic  In- 
gredient of  any  overall  general  settlement, 
Israel,  as  we  suggested  last  month,  must 
make  a  generous  and  comprehensive  settle- 
ment, with  the  help  of  the  wealthier  nations. 


on  the  million  or  more  Palestinian  refugees 
who  fled  or  were  uprooted  from  their  homes 
and  farms  when  Israel  became  a  sovereign 
slate  nearly  two  decades  ago. 

As  for  the  resolution  declaring  Israel's  an- 
nexation of  the  Old  City  of  Jeru.salem  Illegal, 
we  confess  to  mixed  leeilngs. 

The  attitude  of  the  people  of  Israel  Is 
readily  understandable  When  the  United 
N.itlons  V'jted  the  p,irtltii>n  of  Palestine  in 
1948.  to  replace  the  British  inundate  of  ear- 
lier years,  a  major  provision  wan  the  Inte.-na- 
tlonallztttlon  of  the  entire  city  of  Jeru.s.Uem, 
old  and  new.  But  this  provision  never  be- 
came operative.  Fighting  broke  out  between 
the  AraDs  and  the  Jews,  and  the  forces  of 
what  was  then  Trans-Jordan  crossed  over  to 
the  west  bank  of  the  river,  took  possession  of 
what  under  the  U  N  plan  had  been  con- 
ceived as  an  autonomous  -Arab  Palestine  state, 
and  seized  the  Old  City  of  Jeru.s.ilem.  In 
April.  1949.  Jordan  formally  annexed  the  Old 
City,  ,ind  It  w  v.s  not  until  'pvcn  months 
later  that  the  Israelis  announced  that  they 
would  keep  their  p.irt  of  Jerusalem.  Then 
the  barbed  wire  and  concrete  barriers  went 
up,  and  for  nineteen  years  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple were  Illegally  prohibited  by  Jordan  from 
vlsltln,?  the  Old  City 

Jerusalem  h.is  deep  religious  and  emotional 
significance  for  the  Jewish  people  It  is  the 
city  to  which  they  h.ive  remained  dedicated 
throughout  the  centuries  of  dispersal  So 
strong  Is  the  emotional  Involvpment  that 
some  correspondents  reportms;  from  the 
Middle  East  have  suggested  that  no  Israeli 
government  could  survive  If  It  failed  to  unify 
Jerusalem  under  Israel's  control. 

But  Jerusalem  has  a  powerful  hold  on 
Christians  .md  Moslems  as  well  For  Chris- 
tiins  It  Is  the  Holy  City  In  which  Jesus 
prrived.  preached,  and  was  tried  and  crucified. 
It  Is  the  city  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  Garden 
of  Gethsemane.  and  other  shrines  sacred  to 
Chrlstl.inity.  For  Moslems.  Jerusalem  ranks 
only  behind  Mecca  and  Medina  as  the  holiest 
I  Ity  It  w:is  from  Jerusalem,  Moslems  believe, 
that  Mohammed  sprang  to   Heaven. 

Because  the  Israeli  sector  of  Jerusalem  is 
her  national  capital.  The  Progres-iive  believes 
•h  It  It  l.«  impractical  to  internitlonallze  the 
entire  city  We  believe  that  the  best  all- 
-\round  solution- — and  one  which  would  en- 
iWe  Isnel  to  play  a  magnanimous  role  In 
peuc«>making — would  be  to  Internationalize 
the  Old  City  as  an  enclave  between  Israel  and 
Jord  >:i. 

The  Old  City,  we  are  told  by  those  who 
kmw  It  well,  is  a  rather  small,  compact,  and 
clearly  defined  area  which  Is  so  located  that 
It  would  not  be  difBcult  to  maintain  It  under 
separate  political  administration.  "It  would 
rot  seriously  divide  the  gre.iter.  new  Jerusa- 
lem that  Israel  would  continue  to  control," 
The  New  York  Tirn-'s  noted  In  an  etlltorlai 
as  strongly  supporting  the  Internatlon.Tllza- 
tlon  of  the  Old  City  as  It  h.-w  supported 
Israel's  cause  in  Its  cimfilct  with  the  Arabs 

The  insistence  hy  some  Isrnell  officials  that 
the  unification  of  Jerusalem  under  Israeli 
control  18  "Irrevocable  "  will  hardly  strengthen 
her  cause  In  world  opinion  nor  will  harsh 
assertion  of  some  of  her  officials  that  It  Is 
"none  of  the  United  Nations'  business"  to 
meddle  In  the  matter  of  Jerusalem.  Israel's 
assurance  to  the  other  great  religions  that 
the  holy  places  will  be  open  at  all  times  to 
all  visitors,  and  that  Christians  and  Moslems 
could  administer  or  svipervlse  the  shrines 
holy  to  them,  makes  a  good  deal  more  sense, 
but  does  not  go  nearly  far  enough  to  satisfy 
the  n?eds  and  daslres  of  Moslems  and  Chris- 
tians 

Settlement  of  the  f.nal  status  of  the  Holy 
City,  like  every  other  problem  In  the  Mid- 
dle East,  waits  political  a>^reement.  at  the 
he.\rt  of  which  Is.  as  It  has  been  for  nearly 
two  decades,  the  Indispensable  requirement 
that    the    Arab    world    accept    the    national 


personality  of  Israel  as  a  sovereign,  inde- 
pendent state. 

Limitless  possibilities  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  entire  region  will 
open  up  once  there  Is  political  agreement  to 
Uve-iuid-let-llve.  M.iny  plans  to  harness  the 
resources  and  skills  of  the  region  for  the 
enrichment  of  the  lives  of  all  It.-^  inhabitants 
have  been  gathering  du.st  In  the  archives 
these  many  years,  awaiting  the  moment 
when  political  agreement  would  make  eco- 
nomic   cot)[>eratlon    feasible. 

One  such  progr;im,  calling  for  a  sort  of 
TV.\  on  the  Jordan  River  to  benefit  Syria. 
Jordan,  and  Israel,  was  developed  by  the  late 
Eric  Johnston,  who  made  many  Journeys 
through  the  Middle  East  In  the  1950s  as 
President  Eisenhower's  roving  representative 
Johnston's  Jordan  River  plan  was  deemed 
to  be  soundly  b  tsed  on  engineering  surveys, 
and  was  accepted  by  all  three  parties  "on 
the  technical  level,"  Including  'he  delicate 
and  critical  problem  of  allotment  of  per- 
centages of  available  water.  But  the  plan  ran 
aground  when  Syria,  Inevitably,  raised  ob- 
jections to  cooperating  economic. illy  with  a 
state  whose  political  existence  It  refused  to 
accept. 

There  are  other  plans  designed  to  cope 
with  problems  that  fairly  cry  out  for  an 
all-region  approach.  But  they  will  remain  no 
more  than  sources  of  scholarly  resc.rch  until 
Israel  and  the  Arabs  sit  down  together.  t)er- 
haps  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  United 
Nations,  to  conclude  an  agreemer.t  that  li 
recognizes  Israel  as  the  nation  she  is;  2) 
provides  for  demilitarized  zones  In  the  fron- 
tier areas  of  tension,  with  an  elTective  UN 
peacekeeping  force  on  both  sides  of  the 
boundaries.  ;uid  3)  develops  a  procr.'.m 
through  which  Israel,  with  the  economic 
assistance  of  wealthier  natlon.s.  resolves  the 
long  and  bitter  dispute  over  the  fate  and 
compensation  of  the  Palestinian  refu^'ees 
wlio  have  fared  so  miserably  since  they  tied 
or  were  expelled  from  the  lands  that  today 
are  the  state  of  Israel. 

This  Is  a  way  to  a  peace  of  reconciliation. 
It  Is  a  way  that  Involves  nothing  less  than 
a  rcvers.al  of  the  present  Arab  position — and 
a  capacity  by  Israel  to  match  her  military 
prowess  with  an  equal  application  of  hu- 
manitarian Ism  and  .statesmanship  for  the 
large-range  goal  of  f>eace 


LAW  AND  ORDER  ARE  PARAMOUNT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent the  MorRantown,  W.  Va.,  Post  re- 
cently had  strong  words  for  the  perpetra- 
tors of  the  recent  riots  in  Detroit  and 
Newark. 

The  Post  stated  editorially: 

Of  all  possible  Ideas  about  rachil  violence 
In  the  United  States,  one  must  uike  clear 
precedence  above  all  others:  this  is  .i  nation 
of  law  and  oriler,  and  the  duty  to  preserve 
law  and  order  Is  paramount. 

If  we  do  not  have  law  and  order,  and  can- 
not confidently  count  upon  Its  maintenance, 
we  h  tve  defeated  our.'^elvejs  in  a  crucial  battle. 

I  think  the  editorial  will  strike  a  re- 
sponsive chord  in  all  of  us  who  believe 
that  such  criminal  anarchy  as  we  have 
recently  witnessed  cannot  be  tolerated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial entitled  "Law  and  Order  Must 
Rule"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Morgantown   (W.  Va.)   Post.  July 

26.    19671 

Law  a.nd  Ordfr   Must  Rule 

Of  all  possible  Ideas  about  racial  violence 
In   the  United  States,   one   must   take  clear 
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precedence  over  all  others:  this  is  a  nation 
of  law  and  order,  and  the  duty  to  preserve 
law  and  order  is  paramount. 

If  we  do  not  have  law  and  order,  and  can- 
not confidently  count  upon  its  maintenance, 
we  have  defeated  ourselves  in  a  crucial 
battle. 

Since  Governor  Romney  of  Mictiigan,  a 
careful  and  prudent  man,  was  forced  by  the 
crush  of  events  to  the  unhappy  conclusion 
that  his  state  desperately  needed  federal  as- 
sistance to  restore  law  and  order  there,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  had  no  respwonsible  alternative 
except  to  give  this  assistance. 

Whether  this  assistance  will  prove  effective 
is  yet  to  be  determined,  but  at  the  very  least 
It  may  show  what  is  required  to  bring  a  halt 
to  the  present  reign  of  violence  and  lawless- 
ness. And  the  more  vigorous  that  all  law  en- 
forcement officers  In  the  states  and  cities  be- 
come m  dealing  with  crime  for  what  it  is,  the 
sooner  will  the  nation  start  to  breathe  easier. 

One  of  the  more  regrettable  factors  in  the 
present  situation  is  that  responsible  and 
sensible  Negro  leaders  have  not  come  more 
conspicuously  to  the  fore  in  demanding  quick 
abandonment  of  rioting  In  the  name  of  racial 
Justice  and  advancement.  The  more  extreme 
advocates  of  "black  pwwer"  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  vicious  agitation  without 
incurring  enough  saner  advice  from  the  many 
Influential  leaders  among  Negroes  In  almost 
every  walk  of  American  life. 

Equally  regrettable,  and  perhaps  more 
serious  in  the  long  run,  is  the  possibility  that 
the  outbreak  of  criminal  racism  will  set  back 
the  continued  fight  for  giving  all  Negro 
Americans  more  Justice  and  opportunity  than 
they  have  been  receiving. 

Even  the  most  devoted  workers  in  the  cause 
of  Negro  advancement  have  been  forced  to 
concede  that  with  these  outbreaks  of  mad- 
ness they  will  face  more  rather  than  less  re- 
sistance to  the  cause  they  have  been  advo- 
cating. 

If  outstanding  Negro  leaders  will  move 
promptly  into  the  picture,  they  may  be  able 
to  accomplish  more  than  crack  units  of  the 
U.S.  Army.  . 

UNLABELED  POLITICAL  PROPAGAN- 
DA INUNDATES  OUR  NATION'S 
NEWSPAPERS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Wyo- 
ming State  Tribune,  of  Cheyenne,  in  an 
editorial  published  June  27,  has  drawn 
attention  to  an  unlabeled,  unidentified, 
but  widely  distributed  piece  of  what 
would  appear  on  scrutiny  to  be  extremely 
partisan  Democratic  Party  propaganda. 

The  Trlbime  had  received  a  beautifully 
printed  broadsheet  identified  as  the 
product  of  Public  Affairs  Feature  Service, 
containing  a  hodgepodge  of  miscella- 
neous anti-Republican  and  pro-Demo- 
cratic news  and  featiu-es  of  national  sig- 
nificance. 

The  single  printed  page  contained  a 
wide  range  of  stories  mostly  favoring 
President  Johnson  and  the  Democratic 
Party.  There  was  a  photo  reproduction 
and  even  a  cartoon  slamming  the  Repub- 
lican Party. 

The  broadsheet  was  said  to  emanate 
from  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.; 
however,  a  careful  check  revealed  that 
there  Is  no  Public  Affairs  Feature  Serv- 
ice at  that  or  any  other  address,  nor  does 
such  an  organization  exist  In  Washing- 
toa 

Had  it  not  been  for  a  postage  meter 
number  on  the  envelope,  and  a  union 
label  on  the  publication,  my  ofiBce  would 


have  been  unable  to  determine  the  iden- 
tity of  the  so-called  Public  Affairs  Fea- 
ture Service.  As  it  turns  out,  the  service 
is,  in  fact,  the  Washington  public  rela- 
tions firm  of  Maurer,  Fleisher,  and  Zon, 
Associates,  which  has  the  same  address 
as  that  given  for  the  nonexistent  publi- 
cation. 

Maurer,  Fleisher,  Zon,  and  Associates 
has  a  long  and  illustrious  record  as  a 
champion  of  Democratic  thought  and 
publicity. 

After  several  unsuccessful  attempts, 
my  oflBce  finally  established  contact  with 
the  firm's  Mr.  Maiurer,  but  the  good  gen- 
tleman was  very  close-mouthed  about 
the  customers  for  the  patently  partisan 
publication,  declining  to  divulge  client 
relationships. 

It  may  be  that  no  laws  have  been  vio- 
lated in  the  dissemination  of  news  and 
featiu-es  of  national  significance. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  by  Mr.  Maurer's 
admission,  are  being  inundated  with  this 
sort  of  thing.  It  is  doubtful,  as  the  Trib- 
une's Jim  Flinchum  points  out,  whether 
many  editors  are  going  to  be  taken  in, 
but  a  matter  of  ethics  and  candor  is  in- 
volved. 

Consequently,  I  have  asked  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  provide  me  with 
a  ruling  on  whether  this  company,  by 
virtue  of  an  interstate  operation  which 
makes  use  of  the  public  malls,  is  in  vio- 
lation of  any  Federal  statutes. 

As  Mr.  Flinchum  put  It,  in  wrapping 
up  his  editorial  entitled  "Truth  in  Prop- 
aganda": 

We  are  not  greatly  concerned  about  this, 
except  that  now  so  much  has  been  made 
about  truth  In  lending  and  truth  In  label- 
ing: especially  by  liberal  Democratic  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  we  think  there  ought  to  be 
a  similar  law:  Truth  in  propagandizing? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Trxtth-in-Pbopaganda,  Too? 
What  with  efforts  toward  truth-in-lending 
and  truth-in-labelUng  legislation  by  recent 
sessions  of  Congress,  perhaps  the  time  now 
has  come  to  make  a  stab  at  Increasing  the 
scope  of  Identifying  the  source  of  certain 
packages. 

We  recently  received  a  printed  broadsheet 
resembling  the  front  page  of  a  standard - 
sized  newspaper.  In  place  of  the  usual  news- 
paper "flag"  which  denotes  the  name  of  the 
publication  was  this  designation:  "Public  Af- 
fairs Feature  Service."  Beneath  this  was  a 
line  that  said:  "News  and  Features  of  Na- 
tional Significance."  The  customary  dateline 
bore  the  indication  that  It  was  the  issue  for 
May,  1967,  and  that  It  was  published  In 
Washington,  at  1120  Connecticut  Ave..  N.W, 
The  single  printed  page  made  up  in  news- 
paper style  contained  all  sorts  of  interesting 
stories,  mostly  about  President  Johnson,  the 
Democratic  party,  one  photo  reproduction 
and  even  a  political  cartoon  depicting  an 
elephant  doing  a  turn  on  a  circus  ring  with 
a  dog  designated  "G,0 J.  Hopefuls"  Jumping 
through  a  hoop  styled  "nomination  prelimi- 
naries" on  the  elephant's  back,  while  a  top- 
hat  carrying  ringmaster  bearing  the  label 
"Right  Wing"  held  the  hoop. 

Very,  very  interesting,  we  ■thought,  per- 
using this  publicity  clip-sheet.  The  "play" 
story  of   the  page  carried   a  three-column 


head  reading:  "LBJ  Fights  for  Schools  Bill: 
Says  GOP  Would  Wreck  Program." 

The  lead  paragraph  of  this  stirring 
dispatch  began:  "President  Johnson  hias 
launched  the  fight  to  save  the  nation's  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  calling  for  careful  examination  of 
proposals  to  amend  the  present  law."  Then  It 
launched  into  a  rapturous  account  of  Mr. 
Johnson  flying  to  the  dedication  of  a  school 
at  Crossland,  Md.,  shortly  after  his  return 
from  the  Adenauer  funeral  in  West  Germany; 
and  10  paragraphs  further  down  it  threw  in 
a  little  about  Democratic  National  Chairman 
John  M.  Bailey,  saying  Mr.  Bailey  had  "fol- 
lowed the  President's  remarks  with  a  blister- 
ing attack  on  the  proposal,  sponsored  by  Rep, 
Albert  Quie  (R.  Minn.),  as  "the  last  great 
stand  against  educational  progress  in 
America," 

There  were  other  stories,  bearing  such 
headlines  as  "LBJ  Submits  Six  Plans  for 
Elderly,"  "President  Johnson  on  Education," 
"Dems,  GOP  Battle  for  Youth  Vote  with 
Stakes  High,"  and  "Reporter  Meets  LBJ — 
Finds  Man  Who  Worries,  Works  for  Us  All." 
This  latter  essay  was  reprinted  from  the  Con- 
gressional Record  which  reprinted  it  from 
the  Mlddletown,  N.Y.,  Times  Herald  Record. 
It  began  somewhat  effusively:  "I  visited 
President  Johnson  Thursday,  and  I  was  Im- 
pressed." It  went  on  to  say  the  Reporter  was 
not  impressed  by  the  White  House  nor  even 
by  Mr.  Johnson's  handshake,  but  by  the 
President  and  "the  way  he  spoke." 

Well,  kind  sirs  and  ladies,  by  the  time  we 
had  wended  our  way,  literally  speaking, 
through  this  last  piece  of  frosting,  our 
curiosity  was  aroused.  Who,  or  what,  was  the 
Public  Affairs  Feature  Service  at  1120  Con- 
necticut Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C,  20036? 
Since  it  Is  a  long  stretch  of  shoeleather  be- 
tween here  and  the  aforesaid  address  in  the 
nation's  capital,  we  called  upon  the  office  of 
Sen.  Clifford  P,  Hansen  to  attempt  to  make 
the  determination  for  us.  Senator  Hansen's 
press  secretary,  Doug  Baldwin,  responded. 

He  reports  there  is  no  such  creature  as 
Public  Affairs  Feature  Service.  The  printed 
sheet  carrying  all  of  the  news  goodies  under 
its  "flag"  is  the  product  of  a  Washington 
public  relations  firm  called  Maurer.  Fleisher 
and  Zon  Associates,  which  maintains  Its 
offices  at  1120  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W. 

The  public  relations  firm's  representatives 
told  Mr.  Baldwin  it  writes  the  copy  for. 
and  lays  out.  the  single-page  printed  sheet 
and  sends  It  to  Merkle  Press,  located  at  an- 
other Washington  address.  Prom  there  it 
goes  to  a  firm  called  Magna  Mailing  Serv- 
ice, also  located  in  Washington,  which  malls 
it  out  presumably  to  newspapers  across  the 
land,  like  this  one. 

Mr.  Baldwin  adds  the  Information  that 
address  aside,  had  it  not  been  for  the  post- 
age meter  number  on  the  envelope  carry- 
ing this  newspaper  cllpsheet,  and  a  barely 
discernible  union  label  on  the  sheet  Itself, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  trace  down 
Public  Affairs  Feature  Service  since  there 
is  no  listing  for  it  in  the  Washington  tele- 
phone directory  or  through  the  telephone 
information   service. 

Mr.  Baldwin  finally  established  contact 
with  a  Mr,  Maurer  of  the  public  relations 
firm  and  when  asked  the  identity  of  his 
client  for  whom  "Public  Affairs  Feature  Serv- 
ice" was  written,  printed  and  dlstrlhu'ted, 
Maurer  responded:  "Frankly,  we  woiUd 
rather  not  say.  We  don't  believe  In  divulging 
our  client  relationships;  in  other  words,  we 
are  doing  it  for  a  couple  of  clients  but  that 
Is  as  far  as  we  are  willing  to  go  in  terms  of 
indicating  our  relationship  with  any  client, 
what  we  do  for  them." 

That  is  as  far  as  our  search  has  taken 
US.  We  are  not  greatly  concerned  about  this, 
except  that  now  so  much  has  been  made 
about  truth-ln-lendlng  and  truth-ln-label- 
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Ing  especially  by  liberal  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  we  think  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  similar  law  Truth-ln-propagandlz- 
Ing.  Such  as  this  ought  to  bear  some  Iden- 
tity as  to  source.  Just  so  some  poor  editor 
won't  b«  misled.  If.  Indeed,  any  Is 


THE  DICKEY-LINCOLN  SCHOOL 
PROJECT 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
gratified  with  the  incisive  testimony  of 
representatives  of  the  Corps  of  Army 
Engineers  given  at  today's  pubhc  hear- 
ing of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Work.s.  of  which  it 
L-,  my  good  fortune  to  be  a  member. 
Their  answers  to  the  subcommittee's 
question  on  points  of  opposition  raised 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  project  provide 
an  incontrovertible  refutation  to  the 
arguments  raised  by  the  opposition 

Specifically.  General  Woodbury  stated 
that  a  comparison  between  the  Dickoy- 
Llncoln  School  project  in  Maine  and  the 
Pontook  project  in  New  Hampshire — 
such  comparison  raised  by  the  opponents 
to  Dickey — is  unsound  since  the  total 
energy  output  of  Dickey  is  over  10  times 
as  great  as  that  of  Pontook.  while  th'' 
capacity  Is  less  than  three  times  as  great. 
He  further  pointed  out  that  the  estimated 
power  cost  on  the  Pontook  project  was 
at  the  site  and  did  not  include  trans- 
mission costs  while  the  estimated  power 
value  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
project  was  at  the  market  and  included 
transmission  costs. 

In  answer  to  the  treaty  argimieiit  of 
the  opponents  to  the  Dickey  project. 
General  Woodbury  pointed  out  that 
while  a  treaty  with  Canada  would  be 
required,  the  amount  of  land  nivoived 
is  relatively  small  and  aKrcf-ment  ha.s  al- 
ready been  reached  with  Canada  on  most 
of  the  substantive  points  .since  Canada 
Is  anxious  to  have  the  project  because 
of  the  benefits  to  accrue  from  the  proj- 
ect. 

Colonel  Pinnell  specifically  answered 
the  six  principal  points  made  by  the  op- 
ponents to  Dickey. 

First,  In  answer  to  their  challenge  to 
the  completeness  and  adequacy  of  the 
study  on  Dickey,  he  stated  that  the  stud- 
ies on  Dickey  were  thorough  to  a  degree 
equal  to.  or  greater  than,  the  Corps'  usual 
thoroughness  in  survey  type  studies. 

Second,  In  answer  to  their  challenge 
on  the  soundness  of  the  Army  Entnneers' 
cost  estimate  as  compared  to  the  esti- 
mate made  by  Charles  T.  Main,  Inc..  of 
Boston,  he  stated  that  the  principal 
points  of  disagreement  are  the  unit 
prices  on  earth  and  rock  excavation. 
While  the  opposition  claimed  that  insuf- 
ficient consideration  was  given  to  cli- 
matic conditions,  length  of  working  sea- 
son, and  the  need  to  control  mo'sture 
content  in  the  embankment.  Colonel 
Pinnell  testified  that  these  points  were 
considered  in  arriving  at  the  current  es- 
timate and  the  estimate  was  based  on 
experience  on  other  projects. 

Third,  on  the  opposition  allegations  on 
the  soundness  of  the  estimated  allocation 
of  the  annual  project  benefits  to  area  re- 
development, he  stated  that  the  alloca- 


tion of  project  benefits  was  in  accordance 
with  the  guidelines  set  In  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  97.  87th  Congress.  He  pointed 
out  specifically  the  benefit  of  employ- 
ment, both  In  construction  and  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  and  also  in  the 
secondary  benefits  on  goods  and  services 
He  estimated  that  the  redevelopment 
benefit  will  have  a  life  of  at  least  15 
years. 

Fourth,  on  the  challente  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  markftmK  power  asM'raisal. 
Colonel  Pinnell  stated  that  the  Interior 
Department  studies  di.sclosed  that  the 
power  rates  developed  wou'.d  pay  the 
annual  O.M.  &  R.  and  return  the  total 
power  investment  in  50  years  affer 
completion  of  the  project — and  that  the 
requirements  of  preference  cu.'^tomt-rs  m 
the  area  by  1975  will  exceed  the  output 
of  the  project. 

Fifth,  on  the  oppc^ltion's  comparison 
of  estimated  cost  of  power  production 
under  the  Dickey  project  with  alterna- 
tive steamplants,  nuclear  plants,  aiid 
nuclear  combii^.ations.  Colonel  Pir.:iell 
stated  that  this  subiect  ha.s  been  in- 
tensively .studied  and  that  the  studies 
demonstrate  that  the  Dickey  project  is 
sound  and  that  it  meets  not  only  the 
bencfit-to-cost  ratio  test  normally  re- 
quired of  Federal  water  resources  proj- 
ects but  al.so  meets  the  comparability 
test  which  assume^  Federal  construction 
of  the  alternatives  to  the  Dickey  proiect. 
As  the  record  siiows,  the  comparability 
ratio  for  the  Dickey  project  is  1  12  and 
the  benefit-to-cost  ratio  is  1  91  to  1 

Sixth,  on  the  op!X)sition's  challenge  to 
the  overall  appraisal  of  the  nerd  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  project  in  mooting  the 
power  requirements  in  the  light  of  the 
expansion  program  planned  by  the  New 
England  utilities.  Colonel  Pinnell  com- 
mented that  the  peak  dt  mar.ds  would 
be  even  greater  for  197.S  and  in  the  fu- 
ture. He  presented  a  chart  which  clearly 
demonstrated  the  need  for  both  the 
Dickey  project  and  the  Northfield  Moun- 
tain pumped  storak'e  project  to  supply 
the  projected  peaking  portions  of  the 
load  demand  in  the  future.  That  chart 
demonstrated  that  the  Dickey  project  is 
needed  to  replace  peaking  power  de- 
mands which  would  otherwise  have  to  be 
supplied  by  high  priced  existing  fossil 
fuel  units. 

Mr  President,  this  testimony  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Ctrps  of  Army  Engi- 
neers is  a  complete  and  convincing 
answer  to  the  opponents  of  the  Ehckey- 
Lincoln  School  project  It  demonstrates 
why  the  U  S.  Senate  has  repeatedly  sup- 
ported this  project. 


UNFAIR  TRADE  PRACTICES 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr  President.  I  desire 
to  speak  on  the  subject  of  questionable 
trade  practice^ 

We  all  recognize  that  the  search  for 
bargains  is  a  crucial  part  of  our  com- 
petitive economy  Bargain  hunting  is  a 
pait  of  the  dynainics  of  wliich  tlie  econ- 
cmv  thrives  As  such,  the  search  for  the 
most  goods  and  services  at  the  lowen 
possible  price  ought  to  be  encouraged 

However,  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  consumers  can  and  do  t)ecome  over- 


zealous  In  their  search  for  the  "good 
deal."  The  obsession  with  getting  .some- 
thing for  nothing  is  essentially  based  on 
impulse,  not  reason.  This  situation  lends 
itself  to  exploitation  by  the  few  slick 
operators  who  use  questionable  trade 
practices 

This  exploitation  frequently  takes  the 
form  of  come-on  devices  such  as 
bonuses,  prizes,  and  discnunt.s.  A  large 
discount  on  an  overly  marked-up  item 
is  no  bargain.  Such  devices  allow  the 
seller  to  exploit  the  search  for  bargains 
under  the  giiise  of  benefiting  the 
consumer. 

I  recently  learned  of  a  mail  campaign 
by  a  Minnesota  firm  thit  was  addressed 
to.  among  othe:s,  Wisconsin  residents. 
This  particular  manufacturer  informed 
people  that  they  were  recipients  of  a 
"second  prize"  in  a  contest  that  they  had 
not  entered.  The  "prize"  was  a  $150 
check  made  payable  to  the  person  only 
if  the  recipient  used  it  toward  purchase 
of  a  $219  sewing  machine.  Obviously,  the 
only  thing  that  the  person  won  was  the 
po.ssibility  of  buying  a  sight  unseen  sew- 
ing machine  for  $69. 

Furthermore,  this  situation  forces 
other  bu.iinessmen  to  compete  in  this 
Rimmlck  market.  The  cycle  of  gimmick 
competition  has  progressed  to  the  point 
that  some  such  questionable  trade  prac- 
tices have  jiained  common  acceptance. 
Such  gimmicks  are  costing  the  Nation's 
economy  not  only  in  dollars  and  cents, 
but  also  in  confidence  in  the  honest 
businessman. 

Admittedly,  it  is  hard  to  distin"uish  be- 
tween an  honest  effort  to  promote  busi- 
ness and  an  unfair  t.ade  practice.  Some 
legislation  now  exists.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  hns  a  fine  record  of  helping 
both  the  con.sumer  and  the  general  busi- 
ne.-.s  ommunitv  solve  these  difficult 
problems.  Move  needs  to  be  done.  Passage 
of  the  tnith-in-lending  hill  was  a  step 
in  the  rii^'ht  direction. 

The  States  have  a  large  burden  to 
carry  in  this  area.  Because  much  of  the 
effective  enforcement  is  at  the  .State  level. 
States  should  be  encouraged  to  pass  con- 
sumer protection  Iccislafion.  In  my  own 
State  of  Wisconsin,  Attorney  General 
Bronson  LaFoUette  has  led  this  fight  for 
the  consumer.  He  has  proposed  legisla- 
tion that  would  allow  the  attorney  gen- 
eral to  seek  injunctive  relief  on  behalf 
of  cou-simiers  for  a  variety  of  fraudulent 
trade  practices. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  legisla- 
tion can  only  go  so  far.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  gray  area  between  the  values 
of  barcaln  hunting  and  business  promo- 
tion. The  ultimate  answer  is  consumer 
education.  There  is  no  substitute  for  the 
consumer  being  educated  in  consumer 
affairs.  The  public  should  be  made  aware 
of  the  questionable  trade  practice.  In 
the  absence  of  adequate  consumer  in- 
formation the  consumer  should  exercise 
suspicion.  The  public  should  be  very 
.-kentical  of  bonuses,  discounts,  prizes 
and  other  come-on  devices,  especially  by 
mail  from  unknown  companies.  In  the 
long  run  most  people  will  find  the  best 
bargains  at  the  established  stores  in  their 
own  community.  A  lot  of  anguish  and 
expense  can  be  avoided  if  people  would 
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seek  quality  merchandise  from  firms  in 
whom  they  can  have  confidence. 


THE  DANGERS  OF  I£D 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  July 
issue  of  Hospital  Practice  magazine  con- 
tains an  excellent  editorial  entitled  very 
simply  "The  Dangers  of  LSD." 

The  editorial,  brought  to  my  attention 
by  H.  Barton  Apfelbaum,  M.D.,  a  resi- 
de:U  in  urology  at  George  Washington 
University  Hospital,  stresses  the  need  for 
a  rational  approach  to  the  problems  of 
LSD. 

The  editorial  was  written  by  Donald 
B  Louria,  M  D..  associate  professor  in 
medicine  at  Cornell  University  Medical 
College  and  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Council  on  Drug  Addiction. 

He  asserts: 

The  harmful  potential  of  LSD  has  been 
demonstrated  sufficiently  to  make  crystal 
clear  that  It  should  not  be  used  promlscuosly 
or  In  uncontrolled  circumstances. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  reasonably 
Co-tablished  by  research  that  the  use  of 
LSD  can  induce  chromosonal  abnormaU- 
ties.  That  is  to  .say  that  even  the  oc- 
C35ional  or  extremely  moderate,  or  per- 
haps even  the  one-time  use.  of  this  hal- 
lucination producing  drug  can  render  the 
u.'^cr  incapable  of  being  the  parent  of  a 
cl;;ld  normal  in  physical  and  mental  at- 
tributes. 

As  Hospital  Practice  warns: 

LSD  should  be  used  only  in  individuals 
with  otherwise  iiiiract.ibie  d;se,v5e  or  iu  those 
liJtHkc'.y  to  h-we  children. 

The  magazine  continues  by  advocating 
a  judicially  combined  program  of  re- 
searciu  education,  and  law  m  our  ap- 
proach to  the  psychedelic  dru?s  and  the 
P'iblication  as.serts  that  the  unconscion- 
al)"e  proselytizing  on  behalf  of  LSD  "de- 
.mands  the  enactment  of  lavs,  and  strin- 
gent ones  at  that."  This,  Mr.  President.  Is 
a  sentiment  with  which  I  can  thoroughly 
a.-'iee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
t  jrial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Dangers  of  LSD 
(By  Donald  B.  Louria.  M.D.,  associate  pro- 
fessor  In  medicine   at  Cornell   University 
Medical  College  and  president  of  the  New 
Yorlc  State  Council  on  Drug  Addiction.) 
The  harmful  potential  of  LSD  has  been 
demonstrated    sufficiently    to    make    crystal 
clear  that  It  should  not  be  used  promiscu- 
ously or  In  uncontrolled  circumstances.  Nor 
has  a  single  one  of  the  drug's  putative  bene- 
flts  been  substantiated  so  far.  The  question 
thus   arises   aa    to   what   society   should   do 
about  the  problem  of  Illicit  use  of  potent  hal- 
lucinogens.   There    is    obviously    no    facile 
answer,    but    any    rational    approach    must 
Judiciously     combine     continued     research, 
education,  and  law. 

Continued  research:  In  view  of  the  possible 
contribution  of  carefully  administered  LSD 
In  the  treatment  of  chronic  alcoholism, 
childhood  schizophrenia,  sexual  abberratlons, 
psychonetirosee.  and  terminal  carcinoma, 
continued  research  Is  highly  desirable,  but 
projects  should  be  chosen  that  will  minimize 
the  potential  for  Induced  chromosomal  ab- 


normalities. Thus,  LSD  should  be  used  only 
in  indlTldUAls  with  otherwise  Intractable 
disease  or  In  those  not  likely  to  have  chUdren. 
Education:  It  Is  obviously  imperative  to 
provide  movies,  pamphlets,  books,  dlscios- 
slons.  and  debates  that  effectively  depict  the 
dangers  of  indiscriminately  taken  LSD  or 
other  potent  hallucinogens.  These  teaching 
efforts  should  probably  be  utilized  In  vir- 
tually every  high  school  and  college,  even  In 
"nonendemlc"  areas,  because  the  likelihood 
of  exposure  to  these  drugs  during  late  ado- 
lescence or  early  adulthood  is  enormous. 

Every  student  group  includes  some  who 
cannot  be  inveigled  into  LSD  use,  some  who 
are  implacably  commltteed  to  the  LSD  ex- 
perience, and  a  majority  who  are  neither  pro- 
or  anti-LSD  but  who  are  eminently  edu- 
cable.  It  Is  to  this  majority  that  educational 
eUant,  must  be  directed.  Unfortunately,  thus 
far.  the  persuasive  charisma  has  been  almost 
completely  monopolized  by  the  LSD  propo- 
nents, with  their  seductive,  often  specious, 
and  always  irresponsible  line  of  patter.  Edu- 
cational efforts  must  therefore  be  markedly 
Increased  in  amount  and  vigor  if  preventive 
measiu-es  are  to  be  effective. 

Laics:  Unfortunately,  the  fiscal  facts  of  life 
have  become  clear  to  the  l  s  d  proponents 
and  "camp  followers."  The  movement  has  be- 
come Increasingly  venal  and  commercial, 
these  aspects  frequently  replacing  the  pre- 
vious facade  of  religiously  oriented  idealism. 
Furthermore,  those  whose  personality  pat- 
terns have  caused  them  to  embrace  l  s  d  as  a 
panacea  have  frequently  become  mission- 
aries determined  to  "turn  on"  the  rest  of  so- 
ciety, regardless  of  the  price  that  would  have 
to  be  paid  in  individual  human  tragedy. 

This  combination  of  venality  and  un- 
conscionable proselytizing  demands  the  en- 
actment of  laws,  and  stringent  ones  at  that. 
In  order  to  reduce  supply,  the  illicit  manu- 
factiu-e,  importation,  or  sale  of  l  s  d  or  Its 
immediate  chemicals  precursors  should  be 
deemed  a  felony,  as  should  that  most  heinous 
offense,  administering  l  s  d  to  an  individual 
without  the  recipient's  knowledge.  Even  giv- 
ing it  av.ay.  not  infrequent  among  l  s  d  de- 
votees, should  be  treated  sternly.  The  mere 
possession  of  l  s  d  should  be  treated  less 
severely,  but  surely  the  dangers  of  the  drug 
are  so  great  that  even  its  p>ossesslon  should 
be  Illegal  (I.e..  a  misdemeanor).  If  such  laws 
are  not  Instituted  and  effectively  enforced, 
the  use  of  l  s  d  and  similar  psychedelic 
agents  will  ineluctably  Increase. 

Rules  and  regulations:  Finally,  our  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities  must  demand  an 
appropriate  code  of  behavior  from  the  stu- 
dent body.  Use  of  l  s  d  is  not  conducive  to 
development  of  the  mental  discipline  needed 
to  absorb  the  vast  and  rapidly  increasing 
body  of  information  to  which  every  student 
is  currently  exposed.  The  recently  publicized 
Harvard  University  approach,  now  being  em- 
ulated by  other  institutions,  is  commendable. 
Harvard  says.  In  essence,  if  you  must  use 
psychedelic  drugs,  we  cannot  stop  you,  but 
if  you  are  caught,  it  is  very  likely  we  shall 
ask  you  to  pursue  your  education  elsewhere. 
There  can  be  no  other  rational  approach,  for 
if  those  offenders  who  are  hallucinogenic 
missionaries  are  left  in  situ,  they  will  almost 
surely  spread  their  psychedelic  doctrine  to 
an  increasing  percentage  of  the  student  body; 
to  them  life  is  incomplete  unless  their  col- 
leagues "turn  on"  and  become  peychedelic 
dropouts. 


EDUCATION  OP  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Senators 
are  aware  that  in  legislation  of  the  last 
three  Congresses  attention  has  increas- 
ingly been  paid  to  the  importance  of  au- 
thorizing and  f imding  programs  designed 


to  provide  educational  services  for  boys 
and  girls  of  our  country  who,  because  of 
physical  handicaps,  need  to  have  brought 
to  them  the  resources  of  special  educa- 
tion. I  would  be  the  first  Senator  to  say 
that  we  have  not  done  as  much  as  needs 
to  be  done  when  we  take  into  account  the 
numbers  of  our  young  people  who  need, 
but  do  not  get,  the  help  all  of  us  wish  to 
provide. 

It  is  my  hope  that  when  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  reports  to  the  Senate 
the  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill  for 
1968,  they  will,  in  their  wisdom,  have 
provided  greatly  increased  funding  for 
these  purposes.  But  it  will  be  useful  to  us, 
in  my  judgment,  to  know  what  has  been 
made  available  last  year  under  some  of 
the  programs  that  have  been  placed 
upon  the  statute  books  from  the  85th 
through  89th  Congresses.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  short  article 
and  the  State-by-State  table  which  ap- 
peared on  pages  30  and  31  of  the  July 
August  1967  issue  of  American  Education 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  table  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Education  or  the  Handicapped 

Fewer  than  one  half  of  the  Nation's  five 
million  handicapped  children  and  youth  are 
getting  the  special  educational  attention  they 
need  in  order  to  become  contributing  mem- 
bers of  adult  society.  Four  pieces  of  legis- 
lation focus  on  this  problem. 

P.L.  89-750  authorized  $50  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1967  to  help  States  initiate,  expand, 
and  improve  programs  and  projects  for  edu- 
cating handicapped  children.  The  new 
Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped 
administers  these  funds  and  coordinates  all 
programs  for  the  handicapped.  The  bureau 
will  support  training  of  special  education 
teachers  and  other  personnel,  finance  re- 
search, promote  special  projects,  and  develop 
educational  resources  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 

P.L.  85-926  provides  grants  to  institutions 
of  higher  education  and  State  education 
agencies  for  graduate  fellowships,  senior 
tr.ilneeships,  summer  session  traineeshlps, 
and  special  study  Institute  traineeships.  It 
is  designed  to  prepare  12,000  teachers  and 
paraprofessionals  this  year  for  work  with 
handicapped  students.  A  total  of  $24.5  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1967  has  been  allotted  to  ap- 
proximately 250  participating  Institutions 
and  to  the  principal  education  agencies  of 
the  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

P.L.  89-258  makes  captioned  films  available 
to  the  deaf  through  a  nationwide  network 
of  depositories  and  distribution  libraries. 

The  films — recreational  and  educational — 
are  acquired  by  gift,  purchase,  or  lease  and 
are  loaned  to  eligible  groups  of  deaf  persons. 
State  schools  for  the  deaf  serve  as  regional 
distribution  centers.  The  bill  also  funds  pro- 
grams for  research  and  training  in  the  pro- 
duction and  use  of  such  films. 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  as  amended  by  P.L.  89-313 
earmarks  funds  to  be  used  by  State  educa- 
tion agencies  for  the  free  public  education 
of  handicapped  children.  The  money  is  spent 
for  development  of  instructional  materials 
and  techniques,  for  occupational  adjustment 
and  vocational  training,  and  for  Inservlce 
training  of  school  staff.  Some  83.000  children 
are  benefiting  from  a  final  allotment  of  more 
than  (16  million  in  fiscal  1967. 
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FOR  THE  EDUCATION  Of  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  IN  LOW  INCOME  AREAS.  ALLOCATIONS  TO  STATES  UNDER  HILL  1  OF  ESEA,  AS  AMENDED,  FISCAL  YEAR  1967; 


Total 


Pupils 


Allocation 


Visually  handicapped 
Allocation 


Deaf 


Pupils 


Pupils 


Allocation 


Mentally  retarded 
Pupils         Allocation 


Crippled,  special  health 
Pupils         Allocation 


Emotionally  disturbed 


Pupiis 


Allocation 


Total 


82.797    JI  5,065.351 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona.. 

Arkansas 

Calitornia 

Colorado. -- 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  ot  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii. , 

Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey      

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  OakoU 

Ohio.. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon..     

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washinftofl.  

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


958 


119,451 


7,204    Jl.  222. 558 
233  29.052 


16.950    $2,995,183 
455  56, 733 


46.645    $8,473,118 
270  33.666 


2,685       $506,813 


9,314      $1,866,697 


871 

1.136 
2.448 
2.294 
2.358 

724 

755 
2.699 
1.084 

670 

272 
1.634 
3.128 
1.231 
1.304 

683 
1.173 

528 
1,170 
3,427 
4,513 
2.730 

464 
2,833 

592 

737 
64 

295 
3,853 

700 
7,54: 
2,756 

349 
1.6U 

784 
1,108 
7.242 

472 
1.221 

441 
1.057 
2.802 
1.147 

582 
1,462 
2.370 

621 
1.608 

294 


147.319 

154  666 
44:, 653 
388. 9J4 
473.667 
135.407 
177.909 
4S9.814 
153.481 
113.393 

45. 193 
297,243 
516.953 
2:4.134 
252.255 

94. 333 
163,282 

80.  075 
204. 456 
622. 070 
825,  563 
504. 263 

41.908 
432, 250 
104.374 
104.478 

12.010 

44. 626 

810.086 

147,456 

2,065.837 

371,376 

51,587 

283,617 

130.163 

228. 708 

1.321,212 

87.014 
123,389 

67.372 
'.38.730 
453,435 
202.973 

96. 523 
192.7% 
472  491 

83.449 
293.754 

55.218 


114 

167 

148 

73 

121 

34 

34 

214 

193 

18 

28 

209 

205 

142 

156 

142 


20.591 

22.  737 

26,  741 

12.379 

24.342 

6,354 

8,039 

38. 837 

27, 322 

3,046 

4.652 

38,019 

33.875 

24,694 

30.178 

19.583 


212 
299 
994 
175 
559 
80 
114 
439 
526 
111 
122 
454 
J581 
325 
360 
270 


38.291 

40,709 
179.333 
29.676 
112.211 
14.952 
2S,  853 
7^869 
/'4.463 
18.786 
20.271 
82.  5?8 
•96.072 
56,557 
69,641 
37.299 


50 
215 
179 
264 

81 
171 
208 

34 

84 
6 

13 

96 
141 
484 
383 

32 
199 
117 
108 
620 

35 
151 

52 
218 
247 

71 

17 
255 
126 
132 
183 


7.603 
37,571 
32.496 
48. 294 
H.%2 
15.443 
33.238 

5.994 
11.836 

1.126 

1.990 

20.177 

29.  764 

132.570 

51.614 

4.730 

35.052 

19, 467 

22,291 

113.368 

6.452 
15,259 

7.944 
28, 602 
39.971 
12,564 

2.821 
33, 627 
25.120 
17,733 
33.431 


153 
276 
732 
420 
271 
248 
347 

75 
147 

27 
107 
461 
214 
l,51i 
798 

92 
245 
213 
295 
1.165 
103 
329 
119 
368 
598 
215 
103 
490 
301 
211 
183 

56 


23, 193 
48.231 
132,886 
76.831 
50,057 
22.399 
55.3% 
13.223 
20.801 
5.067 
16,060 
%,911 

413,870 
107.512 
13.599 
43.027 
35, 3^0 
60,888 
213.021 
18.988 
33. 248 
18,180 
48.281 
%.  772 
38,224 
17.091 
64.617 
60,008 
28,  354 
33.431 
10.510 


409 

670 

770 

1.921 

1.469 

328 

394 

1.887 

334 

348 

122 

598 

1.986 

690 

504 

256 

1.173 

226 

375 

1.300 

2,936 

1,%4 


73,873 
91,220 

138,909 

325. 682 

295. 108 

61,395 

92,856 

342.453 

47,308 

58.8% 

20,270 

108. 783 

328.178 

120.023 

97,497 

35.  378 

163.282 

34.251 

65.  "^30 

236.002 

537,081 

362. 774 


65 


66 

77 
154 
187 


11,740 
ii.907 


71 


12,8:4 


15.489 
28. 783 
43.964 


139 
89 
■55 


23, 525 
16,  190 
9,554 


470 
125 
132 
128 
26 
159 
31 
54 


84,763 

21.197 

26,517 

23.923 

6.200 

28.855 

4.388 

9.140 


284 
356 

19 
284 

IS 


51.663 

58.829 

J.  306 

54.939 

2.073 


60 


9.117 


1.983 
483 

404 
31 
143 

2.282 
345 

3.635 

1.558 
225 
964 
454 
508 

4.079 
290 
741 
165 
375 

1.957 
831 
323 
639 

1.898 
217 

1,002 
182 


316,426 

85,157 

57,315 

5,817 

21,744 

479,675 
72. 636 

995.641 

209. 9'i9 
33.  258 

169,624 
75,346 

104.955 

745,853 
53.  462 
74. 882 
25.207 
49.  330 

316.692 

147.052 
53.651 
84.266 

378,391 
29. 160 

183.048 
34,156 


339 
86 

106 
45 


61,475 
15.732 
19.  579 
4.064 


39 

304 
877 
807 
308 


5.9!; 

53, 124 
159.211 
147,625 

'.6.891 


295 

47.190 

29 

4.131 

73 

"lo.m 

11 
153 

1.705 
32, 322 

21 
861 

3,i27 

181,001 

172 

47.111 

"'i',ub 

17 

""476,' 645 
2,291 



203 

35, 9U 

120 

421 
5 

""■24.'66i 

76,  982 
922 

957 
39 

■"■■l5;9i3 

I74,98« 

7,190 

105 

16,041  :: 

95 

""'i2."5i7 

. .. 

69 

78 

45 

9 


11,352 

10.286 

8.972 

1,209 


29 

70 


5.133 
11,613 


52 

i.m 

240 

43.844 

56 

10.552 

>  Chiidran  are  reported  as  number  m  average  daily  attendance. 


'  Indiana  "Deat"  columns  include  23  ADA  and  J3,865  lor  speech  a  id  hearing  impaired  child'ei 


FOR  TRAIMNG  OF  THE  HANOICAPPED.  GRANTS  UNDER  PUBLIC  LAA  85  926,  AS  AMENDED,  FISCAL  YEAR  1%7 


State 


Mentally 
retarded 


Deal 


Speech  and 
hearing 


Visually 
handicapped 


Emotionally 
disturbed 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Cokirado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois.      

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusatts 

Michigan 

Minnesota . .   

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshk* 

New  Jarsty 

New  Mtxica 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 


$172,500  $77,547 

18.000 

128.550  59.400 

108.200  39,600 

307,800  149.100 

203.678  32.236 

130,500  .    . 

55. 70O  8.  400 

76.200  162.600 

277.700  33.397 

249. 600  1 ; ,  400 

62,400  .    .    . 

85. 2M  2.  400 

375,700  162,600 

219.005  40.200 

119,  lOL  10.500 

148,800  91.800 

133.900  4.800 

145.200  

48.300  

143.300  

220.500  255.300 

453. 570  8C, 400 

158.326  28.800 

143,844  

144.900  245.100 

118.380  1.500 

78.  900  34. 700 

45.020  3.600 

37.500  22.800 

186,600  18.000 

%.  600  39.  900 

705.425  381   MO 

165.780  37  :0O 

64.  500  :3  700 

347.000  :,9  190 

155,100  51.300 

179.500  142,800 


$48,200  

5,700     $8,400 

34.800  $42,150  45.600 

51.600  3.600    -.    ., 

185.700  238,528  199.500 

92,  860  74, 449  98,  540 

61,500    50.100 

8.400     17.700 

49, 200  5. 700  68. 400 

120.950  70.800  68.100 

54.300  6.276  50,100 

11.400     32.100 

17,400     .  3.000 

134,100  89.085  49.200 

116.267  9.300  16.800 

62.100  1.200  51.620 

71.422  8.122  81.900 

29.100  3.750  2.400 

94.289     

11.400  9.000  40.400 

57,257  5.700  111,600 

113.000  17.100  126.500 

199,500  198.000  313.500 

90.000  26,100  146.250 

51.450  1,500  21,500 

113,401  4.800  20.397 

43.200  1,500 

42.900  2.400  

3.600  3,600 

28.600  ...  7.500 

82.600  30.300  130.800 

82  800  ..  28.500 

199.600  160.256  425.503 

58.120  33,000 

67.200  .  .  5.700 

128. 1 00  69.750  30.000 

90. 200  . 

91.800  97,623  115,800 


Other 

Administra- 

Crippled 

fiealth 

tors  ol 

Admini<tra- 

Total 

impaled 

special 
education 

t.»e  costs 

$74, 400 

$16,755 

J389. 406 

$9,600 

$5,700 

4.566 

51.96: 

73,550 

10,314 

12.150 

14.273 

420.079 

93,600     . 

2.  500 
40.  204 

2.  250 
31.8i0 

301,350 

130,650 

165.  346 

1.448.678 

97,800    . 

46. 930 

15.390 

661,883 

4,500 

28.500 

55.:4;j 

15.392 

345,732 

1,800 

6.97! 

98.971 

92,150 

22,800 

11.400 

212 

488,662 

7,725 

56,100 

9.300 

18.265 

662. 337 

25,174 

29,183 

19.384 

445.417 

1.800 

36,068 

5.400 

6.275 

155,443 

5.400 

10.893 

124.293 

63, 900 

302,000 

ii.m 

27.6110 

1.261,18b 

1,200 

34, 539 

23.785 

19,166 

480, 262 

31,195 

13,557 

25.200 

17.79! 

332. 263 

49.  744 

51.300 

1 5,  000 

12.400 

530. 488 

27.600 

16,000 

15.476 

283. 026 

18,000    . 

5.700 
1.744 

20,174 

283.363 

110.844 

1.800 

28.200 

8.908 

356.765 

37,700 

74,500 

17.223 

861.923 

153.900 

20.250 

55.600 

20, 980 

1,495.700 

12,900 

16.  ao 

18,477 

15,527 

523,880 

1.500 

8,500 

228,294 

4,800 

3.600 

5.700 

17,217 

564,915 

11,045 
5,700 

4.016 
10.070 
10,590 

179,641 

174,670 

17.236 

83,646 

9iXI 

6% 
23,614 

97,996 

21.900 

5,700 

499,514 

20.000 

11.760 

279, 560 

189.780 

38.800 

74.700 

17.780 

2.193.684 

11,878 

17,918 

323. 896 

6.650 

3.634 

171.384 

18.240 

10,000 

29.520 

751.900 

27.000 

13.558 

337.158 

30.300 

22.800 

45.600 

1.484 

727, 7C7 
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State 


Other  Administra- 

Mentally  Deat  Speech  and  Visually  Emotionally  Crippled  health  tors  ot  Administra- 

retarded  hearing  handicapped        disturbed  impaired  special  live  costs 

education 


Total 


Per.nsyUania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas    

Utih  .    

Vermont 

Virgicia 

Wiihngton... , 

W?st  Virginia , 

Wiscjisin 

*yomi,ig    , 

Guam 

Puerto  RicO-.- 

Virgin  Islands , 

Continpe-'Cv , 

UnopliRilej  to  date. 

ToLiI     .. 


$398,400 

59, 845 

79,400 

61.100 

234,900 

306, 105 

141.300 

21.900 

225.  194 

1j4.300 

111.6J0 

241,950 

66.900 

36. 000 

58,  800 

39, 900 


$129,229 
11.400 

"'"20.'i00 
61.200 
112.800 
22. 800 
33.600 
51.300 
2,700 

'46.800 
3.000 


$76,800 

5,700 

14,700 

18,900 

103,500 

153,900 

131,070 


$57,000 
5,700 


1,900 
108, 3D0 
103,427 

3,000 


$95. 900 
39. 900 
5.400 
5.700 
45,600 
51.750 
36. 600 


$64,050 
34. 200 


$38,500 
16,  000 


3,600 

9.300 

203. 700 

20, 000 


33, 900 
99,666 
51,300 
139, 803 
19,  500 
5,700 
15,600 


22.700 
2,700 


83, 100 
38,  700 


2.400 


69,  COO 

8,700 


11,400 

7,200 

25.  200 

25.  800 


87.  000 
35. 825 

19.1^0 
7.100 


586.700 
5.700 
5.700 
5,700 


27.100 


39, 900 

5.700 

43.308 


10.530 


5,700 


20, 400 


1,500 
5,700 


$5,800 
188 

16.573 
5,589 
2,581 

19,225 
9,113 
8.  500 

17.618 
3.850 

11,357 

2i,898 
2,801 
6.800 

16.  900 

10,000 


8, 809, 372 


2,867,039    3,679,055    1,489,816    2,905,860    1.671,684 


1.32  .317 


739, 455 


$953,379 
178.633 
121,773 
122.589 
652.381 
1.013.832 
383,033 

71,100 
445,212 
349,516 
203,157 
501,489 
100,901 

50,  000 
123,106 

49,  900 
203,900 
145,509 


657, 982    24,  500. 000 


For  research  and  demonstration  projects: 
Grants  under  title  III,  Public  Law  88-164, 
fiscal  year  1967 

Total '  $7,  685,  133 


Area    of    the    handicap    (funds 
approved ) • 

Mentally    retarded 

Emotionally    disturbed 

Visually    handicapped 

Speech  and  hearing 

Deaf     

Crippled     and     other     health 

Impaired 

Multiple    

Instructional  materials  centers. 

Demonstration      and      research 
facility  Columbia  University. 


1,  311.987 
745.  489 

92,  434 
965,  839 
577.  344 

405,  468 

493,  407 

1,093.  165 

2.  000,  000 

>  As  of  May  12,  1967,  a  total  of  $414,867  re- 
mains uncommitted  out  of  the  authorized 
appropriations. 

'  Grants  are  subject  to  change  In  the  proc- 
ess of  final  negotiations  between  the  Office 
of  Education  and  the  recipient. 

For  captioned  films  for  the  deaf.  Public  Law 
89-258,  fiscal  year  1967 
Total    *2,  800,  000 


Production    454,000 

Acquisition     of     materials     and 

equipment    1,241,000 

Distribution*     155,000 

Research   450,000 

Catholic  Unlverlsty 62,438 

Convention    of    American    In- 
structors of  the  Deaf 22,066 

Gallaudet    College 28,926 

National     Education     Associa- 
tion     211,818 

New  Nexlco  State  University.-  41,624 

Training    500,000 

University  of  Massachusetts. .  107,693 

University  of  Tennessee 109,377 

University   of  Nebraska 194,723 

New  Mexico  Foundation  Inc.. _  151.096 

•  For  a  list  of  film  depositories  contact 
Captioned  Films  for  the  Deaf  Branch,  Bureau 
of  Education  for  the  Handicapped,  Office  of 
Education.  Washington,  D.C.  20202.  , 

DISCRIMINATION   PROHIBITED 

Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
states:  "No  person  In  the  United  States  shall, 
on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national 
Origin,  be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be 
denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subject  to  dis- 
crimination under  any  program  or  activity 
receiving  Federal  financial  assistance."  All 
programs  cited  In  this  article,  like  every  other 
program  or  activity  receiving  financial  assis- 
tance from  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  operate  In  compliance 
with  this  law. 


PRIVATE    ASSISTANCE    FOR    HOME 
PURCHASES 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day, July  21,  Mr.  Harold  Greenwood, 
president  of  the  Midwest  Federal  Sav- 
ings &  Loan  Association  of  Minneapo- 
lis, appeared  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  to  testify  on 
the  need  to  use  private  lenders  in  any 
homeownership  scheme  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families. 

Mr.  Greenwood  is  qualified  to  speak  on 
such  matters,  since  he  is  president  of  the 
second  largest  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion in  Minnesota  and  has  worked  with 
the  U.S.  Savings  and  Loan  League  and 
the  National  League  of  Insured  Savings 
Association.  v 

His  testimony  is  indicative  of  the  will- 
ingness of  the  private  sector  to  deal 
in  conjunction  with  the  FHA  and  other 
established  agencies  to  increase  the  home 
purchase  opportunities  for  families  of 
modest  means.  Mr.  Greenwood  notes  the 
advantages  of  using  the  framework  of  the 
private  lender,  stating  that  these  finan- 
cial Institutions  have,  "the  experience 
and  the  stafif  to  provide  many  services." 

He  contrasts  this  approach  with  those 
that  would  create  a  new  bureaucracy 
which  would  bsTpass  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 
He  indicates  that  only  the  FHA  has  the 
qualified  staff  and  experience  necessary 
for  the  success  of  any  home  ownership 
program. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  to 
clarify  objectives.  If  we  are  striving  to 
create  a  new  bureaucracy  to  deal  with 
homeownership  and  this  Is  a  primary 
objective,  it  must  be  so  stated.  However, 
the  limitations  of  this  approach — the 
lack  of  experience,  the  lack  of  experts, 
the  lack  of  a  viable  relationship  with 
private  lenders — must  also  be  mentioned. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  really 
striving  for  homeownership  opportuni- 
ties for  families  of  low  and  moderate  in- 
come, we  must  use  the  facilities  of  the 
existing  private  and  Federal  institutions. 
This  guarantees  that  the  program  will 
have  an  Immediate  impact,  and  will  be 
managed  by  people  with  experience  and 
ablUty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Greenwood's  testimony  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Harold  Greenwood,  Presi- 
dent OF  Midwest  Federal  Savings  & 
Loan  Association,  July  21,  1967 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Harold  Green- 
wood and  I  am  President  of  the  Midwest 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association.  I  want 
to  thank  you  and  the  Committee  for  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  in 
support  of  S.  2124.  Senator  Mondale's  Home 
Assistance  Act.  My  experience  In  the  field 
goes  beyond  the  Minneapolis  area.  I  am  the 
former  President  of  the  Minnesota  Savings 
and  Loan  League,  a  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  National  League  of  Instired  Savings 
Associations,  a  member  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  U.S.  Savings  and  Loan 
League.  Today,  however,  I  wish  to  speak  to 
you  not  as  a  member  of  any  of  these  groups, 
but  as  the  President  of  a  savings  and  loan 
association  who  wants  to  help  provide  more 
housing  and  better  housing  In  the  range 
of  the  famililes  of  moderate  Income. 

For  the  last  five  years  I  have  attempted 
to  get  the  FHA  to  alter  the  rules  to  encour- 
age the  insurance  of  homes  In  the  moderate 
price  range  that  are  located  in  what  I  call 
"discriminated"  areas  or  what  Senator 
Mondale  has  referred  to  as  "redlined"  areas. 
These  are  neighborhoods  that  are  near 
slums,  predominantly  compiosed  of  minor- 
ity groups,  or  Just  composed  of  old  dwell- 
ings. 

Likewise.  I  have  talked  about  devising 
some  method  for  reducing  the  monthly 
cost  of  a  dwelling  to  the  individual  so  that 
home  ownership  would  be  opened  to  addi- 
tional thousands  of  people.  The  major  fac- 
tor holding  back  the  private  mortgage  In- 
dustry is  the  amount  of  risk  Involved.  Risk 
can  be  In  the  form  of  potentially  bad  neigh- 
borhoods or  in  the  form  of  potentially  poor 
credit  risks.  But  if  the  FHA  was  to  provide 
Insurance  for  loans  in  these  neighborhoods 
then  we  would  be  protected  against  this 
risk.  If,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  some 
system  of  reducing  the  interest  rate  on  the 
mortgages,  then  many,  who  are  now  credit 
risks,  because  of  their  Incomes,  could  be 
considered  good  risks. 

Let  me  explain.  If  the  interest  rate  was 
reduced  from  6%  to  3%  this  would  reduce 
the  monthly  payment  by  about  $25.00.  This, 
in  turn,  would  reduce  the  annual  income 
needed  to  qualify  by  approximately  $1,200.00. 
Right  now  I  could  not  recommend  to  my 
Board  of  Directors  a  loan  In  an  older  neigh- 
borhood in  Minneapolis  on  a  $12,600  home  if 
the  family  was  earning  $6,200.00  a  year.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  Mondale  plan,  I  would 
be  able  to  recommend  this  loan.  I  would 
know  that  the  family  was  able  to  make  Its 
monthly  payments. 
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The  housing  Is  available  for  Immediate 
occupancy.  There  are  many  homes  In  Min- 
neapolis or  la  St  Paul  or  even  in  the  older 
suburbs  that  sell  for  $12,50000  and  right 
now  It  Is  hard  for  the  moderate  income 
family  to  go  out  and  buy  them.  This  plan 
would  facilitate  the  market  and  permit  a 
family,  and  not  a  speculator,  to  buy  them 

The  demand  Is  also  there  Right  now  in 
Grant  urban  renew.il  area  in  Minneapolis. 
there  sxe  families  who  are  attempting  to  buy 
a  bouse  since  they  prefer  home  ownership 
Because  they  cannot  obtain  conventional 
credit,  they  are  forced  to  deal  with  loan 
sharks  and  pay,  according  to  the  reliable 
rumors  In  the  flnancl.il  community,  11™  and 
12%  Interest  on  loar.s.  with  fantastic  balloon 
pajmient  at  the  end  of  the  mortgage  They 
are  really  being  victimized  The  Home  Fur- 
chase  Assistance  .\ct  wnuld  ellmln.ite  these 
unscrupulous  lenders  from  the  marltet  and 
permit  the  reputable  lender  to  assist  the 
families. 

There  Is  one  other  point  that  I  must  men- 
tion, that  Is  the  practice  of  FH.A  of  granting 
debentures  Instead  of  ca.ih  if  3.  default 
should  occur  It  is  my  understanding  that 
this  bill  Implies  that  the  FH.A  will,  at  the 
time  It  enters  into  contracts  allow  for  c:ish 
payments  Instead  of  debentires.  who.se  mar- 
ket value  Is  always  in  question  I  can  assure 
all  the  members  of  this  Committee  that  this 
will  Increase  the  enthusiasm  of  e'. ery  mort- 
gage banker  In  the  country  for  tiiese  mort- 
gages and  that  they  wUI  be  more  than  will- 
ing to  I'-nd  to  these  f.imlUes 

I  believe  that  it  is  time  the  private  sav- 
ings and  loan  ns.-socl.itions  got  into  the  low 
and  moderate  income  category.  We  have  the 
experience  and  the  st.i.T  to  provide  many 
services  to  the  owners,  and  are  willing  to 
do  so.  The  present  federal  programs  that 
deal  with  low  .wid  moder.ite  Income  families 
concentrate  on  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  to  u.^e  its  special  assistance 
functions  to  buy  up  the  mortgages  Immedi- 
ately. That  means  that  the  Industry  merely 
acts  as  a  middle  man  .ai.J  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  to  buy  the  mortgage  at  full 
cost  Immediately  at  the  time  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

Under  the  Mondale  prnpoc  il  this  Is  not  the 
case.  Rather,  the  flnanctal  institution  would 
enter  into  an  agreement  to  have  an  annual 
amount  paid  to  it  that  would  cover  the  dif- 
ference between  the  market  rate  as  pre- 
scribed by  FHA  and  a  3  '  rate  to  the  pur- 
chaser. This  will  be  less  of  a  burden  of  the 
federal  government  especially  d  irlng  periods 
like  this  when  additional  authority  for  the 
Treasury  to  borrow  money  Is  not  looked  upon 
with  favor 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  make  ref- 
erence to  the  use  of  the  existing  mecha- 
nisms of  the  FHA.  and  those  In  the  money 
market.  This  proprajn  will  use  the  experts: 
the  best  loan  underwriters  ar.und,  the  most 
qualified  appraisers,  the  best  financial  ex- 
perts. It  therefore  Is  ;vs3ured  of  a  great  deal 
of  success.  Other  plans  that  start  from 
scratch  are  bound  for  trouble  The  methods 
of  this  field  .tre  ((uite  complicated,  and  the 
field  of  experts  is  small  The  creation  of 
another  bureaucracy  dealing  with  the  same 
services  seem  to  be  the  WTung  approach  and 
could  be  very  co.=;tly  For  example,  a  good 
loan  underwriter  alone  is  paid  from  $8  to 
$10  thousand  a  year.  Therefore.  I  would 
urge  the  use  of  the  existing  competence  and 
eNpertlse  to  guarantee  the  success  of  any 
program  of  home  ownership 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  time. 


GROWING    DISRESPECT    FOR    LAW 
BLAMED  FOR  RIOTS  IN  CITIES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  many  times  I  have  stated  that 
the  rlota  in  our  cities  have  evolved  from 
the  growing  disrespect  for  law  and  or- 


der. This  growing  disrespect  for  law  and 
order,  I  have  said,  stems  from  the  en- 
couragement wh!ch  has  been  given,  over 
the  past  few  vears,  to  acts  of  so-called 
civil  disobedience,  demonstrations,  and 
so  forth,  and  I  have  also  said  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is. 
in  great  measure,  responsible  for  increas- 
ms,'  violence  and  crime  in  the  streets  of 
our  towns  and  cities. 

An  excellent  commentarj-  on  this  sub- 
ject was  provided  by  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  July  26,  1967,  edition  of 
the  Hunting,  W  Va  ,  Herald-Dispatch. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.';ent  to  insert  the 
editorial  in  the  Record. 

There  being  nc  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Gr  >wtNr.    DiSRE.sPECT    roB    Law    Blamed    fob 
Riots  in  Cities 

The  root  causes  of  riots  like  those  In  New- 
ark and  Detroit  are  sometimes  obscure,  but 
n'.rire  often  they  are  obvious  to  people  who 
.ire  trained  t )  observe  with  an  objective  eye 

Former  President  Dwlght  Elsenhower  Is 
such  an  observer  and  he  puts  his  hneer  on 
the  "growing  dlsre.'-pect  for  law  and  order  In 
thLs  country"  as  the  basic  cause  f.ir  civil  dis- 
turbances, rising  crime  rates  and  campus 
demon.'^tratlons  "which  (jften  verse  on  riots  " 

In  a  copyrighted  article  in  the  Aui;ust  Issue 
of  Reader's  Digest.  General  Eisenhower  chides 
the  Supreme  Court,  civil  rights  leaders  "of 
both  races"  and  the  small  minorities"  of  col- 
lege students  who  participate  In  nolfy  cam- 
pii.i  demonstrations 

"We  ought  to  be  asham.ed' '  he  say.s 

His  sharpest  criticism  Is  directed  at  the 
riots  "which  have  torn  asunder  whole  areas 
of  our  cities  In  recent  years."  Tliese  repre- 
sent ■  a  most  shameful  outcropping  of  law- 
lessness." .says  Kisenhuwer  In  urging  that  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  be  summoned  when  police 
cannot  C'^pe  with  the  situation. 

"I  have  the  utmost  sympathy  for  any  pcr- 
Kon  wh'j  has  never  had  a  decent  chance  In 
life."  says  the  former  President  "But  this  cir- 
cumstance does  not  give  him  the  richt  to 
smash  a  store  window  and  take  what  he 
Wants,  or  to  attack  our  police  with  animal 
ferocity." 

Leaders  of  both  races  who  excuse  such  be- 
havior contribute  to  Retting  back  the  cause  of 
the  underprivileged  many  years,  he  declares 

General    Eisenhower    directs    some    of    his 
most  vlgorotis  crlticLsm  at   cvillege   students 
who   deliberately    make    a    mockery    of    our 
democratic    processes    In    the    name    of    aca- 
demic freedom." 

In  an  apparent  reference  to  students  at 
VUlanova  University.  Mr  Elsenhower  says 
that  a  group  of  200  who  recently  protected 
the  quality  of  food  In  the  school  dining  hall 
by  dumplne  their  plates  on  the  floor,  "should 
have  been  kicked  out  of  school  " 

ELsenhower  Is  In  full  agreenif-nt  with  those 
who  believe  that  recent  Supreme  Court  rul- 
Ir.tjs  "have  helped  tilt  the  scales  against 
effective  law  enforcement."  and  he  supports 
proposals  for  a  Constitutional  Amendment, 
If  necessary  to  restore  the  powers  of  the 
police. 

In  addition,  he  says,  "we  must  be  willing 
to  spend  far  more  money  than  heretofore 
In  coping  with  crime  We  must  pay  our  po- 
licemen adequately,  and  bring  our  forces  up 
to  necessary  strength,  even  If  this  means  the 
postponement  of  other  worthy  projects." 

To  stem  the  tide  of  lawlessness.  General 
Elsenhower  urges  support  of  a  proposal  to 
organize  a  "Committee  of  Ten  Million"  citi- 
zens, pledged  to  support  proper  principles  In 
their  lives  luid  homes  and  to  give  time  to 
community  antl-crlme  organizations.  This 
Idea,  launched  by  an  official  of  the  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  calls  for 
members  to  contribute  one  cent  a  day  to  the 
cause  of  law  and  order. 


Elsenhower  suggests  an  enlargement  of  the 
plan:  "Perhaps  It  should  be  a  committee  of 
100  million  Instead  of  10  million." 

It  Is  undoubtedly  true,  as  the  former  Presi- 
dent contends,  that  street  riots,  crime's  rapid 
growth  and  unruly  campus  demonstrations 
are  related  symptoms  of  the  siune  disease: 
Public  disrespect  for  law. 

Whether  it  Is  a  Southern  white  governor 
fanning  racial  hatred  by  declaring  that  he 
will  stand  in  a  segregated  schoolhouse  door- 
way and  turn  back  federal  marshals,  or  a 
Negro  leader  (ironically  enough,  a  winner  of 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  I  stirring  racial  dis- 
content by  telling  his  people  that  they 
should  not  obey  "bad  liws."  the  perverseness 
is  the  same  in  both  instances. 

The  campus  demogogues  who  burn  their 
draft  cards  and  launch  disruptive  demon- 
strations against  the  authority  of  university 
otTlcl;Us  are  in  some  subtle  way  encouraging 
the  looters,  the  arsonists  and  the  vandals  In 
the  hot  slums  of  the  teeming  cities. 

To<5  many  people  h.ue  been  listening  to 
these  false  prophets  and  bad  advisers.  They 
have  forgotten  that  without  the  security  of 
law,  all  freedoms  vanish  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights  becomes  Just  another  scrap  of  paper. 


PUBLIC  WANTS  SPACE  BUDGET 
CUT  BELOW  $4  BILLION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
those  who  oppo.se  any  .significant  cut  in 
our  .-.pate  program,  the  riots  in  our  cities 
and  the  continued  reports  of  huze  Fed- 
eral deficits  should  give  some  seiious 
second  thoushts. 

Mayor  Cavanagh,  of  Detroit,  in  his 
superb  appearance  on  "Meet  the  Press" 
yesterday,  denounced  our  Federal  .spend- 
Int;  priorities  in  ringing  terms.  Many  an 
American  is  wnnderini?  how  Concress 
can  be  .so  concerned  witii  activities  on 
Mais  that  we  will  sijcnd  biihons  this  year 
on  a  trip  to  be  made  .sometime  in  the 
distant  future,  when  we  fail  to  meet  the 
cryint?  demands  of  our  cities 

The  Harris  survey  shows  how  wide- 
spread is  this  di.siilusion  about  our 
spending  in  space 

First.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  note  thi.t  for  the 
past  few  years  we  have  spent  about  $5 
billion  ;:er  year  on  space.  The  propo.sed 
budget  this  year  is  slii?htly  below  S5  bil- 
lion. I  have  tried  to  pare  that  amount  by 
cuttwuT  it  down  below  $4'j  billion. 

Nov  con.-^ider  the  re.^ponse  reported  by 
the  Hnnis  survey  team  in  tnis  mornings 
newspapers. 

The  question  was: 

It  could  cost  the  United  States  $4  billion  a 
year  for  the  next  fe'A'  years  to  finally  put  a 
man  on  the  moon  and  to  explore  other 
planets  and  outer  space.  All  In  all.  do  you 
feel  the  i^pace  program  Is  worth  spending 
that  amoimt  of  money  or  do  you  feel  It  isn't 
worth  it? 

In  answer,  only  34  percent  said  they 
thou.eht  the  space  program  was  worth  it: 
a  whopping  54  percent  said  it  was  not 
The  rest  were  not  sure. 

This  response  compares  with  the  situ- 
ation in  1965,  when  45  percent  favored 
this  amount  of  money  for  space  and 
slightly  less^41  percent  opposed  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  report  of  this  survey,  published 
in  this  morning's  Washington  Post,  and 
an  excellent  editorial  questioning  this 
kind  of  spending,  published  in  a  recent 
edition  of  the  Washington  Daily  News,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
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were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  nioney. 'We  ought  to  take  care  of  first  things  (Prom  the  Columbia   (B.C.)    State    July  8, 

as  follows:  ^^^'  ^'^^^  ^  clearing  up  the  air  and  the  1967] 

THE  Hahris  Survey:  Space  Pbdcraiis  Losiko      ^^^er  here  on  earth. Textile  Thre.\t 

SOPPORT  Explore  America  First  ,  '^'^^'^  ^'^^  »«^^  '^  ^^^^  ^"'^  ^^e  American 

(By  Louis  Harris)  w(f>,  t,^„.  .mi  ,.o*.^iw„,.  r.  *     .^         ,    »  textile  industry,  it  is  bad  for  South  CaroUna. 

-                .  ^^'■^  troops  still  patrolling  Detroit,  rocket  And  the  news  has  been  tventv  had  thps*.  nast 

Support  for  America's  space  program  haa  testimony    before   a    Senate   sub-committee  few  davs                                                         ^ 

slipped  to  the  point  where,  by  a  slim  margin,  comes  thru  with  a  slightly  hollow  sound.  on  too  of  the  release  o-  infcrmat'nn  that 

the  public  wants  to  abandon  the  project  to  James  E.  Webb,  who  heads  the  National  the  UnTed  SU  tes  har^^e-^d  to  Snff  ?educ 

land   a   man   on    the   moon.   A   majority  no  Aeronautics    and    Space    Administration,    is  tTuns  averaging  14  peVc^nf  comes  tL^ 

longer  feels  that  the  moon  program  Is  worth  concerned  over  cuts  In  the  agency's  $5  billion  that  cotton  textile  fmnor^  excT^e^  exoort^ 

the  estimated  $3  billion  a  year  It  requires  budget  Including  reduction  In  money  for  un-  laLt  year  bv  $''20  m^^^^^              exceeded  exports 

to  accomplish  Its  objectives.  manned  exploration  of  Venus  and  Mars.  Rus-  And  in  196G    the  trade  def^c't  in  all  tvne<, 

A  major  element  In  favor  of  continuing  sla,  he  says.  Is  about  to  send  up  the  biggest  of  textiles   ,$799  million   amounted  to  over 

the  program  is  the  desire  by  Americans  not  rocket  you  ever  saw.  In  the  present  state  of  half  of    he  na  LnTSL^ance  of  navmen^ 

to  be  outdone  by  the  Russians.  However,  by  domestic  affairs,  we'd  say,  let  'em !  deficit    ObviousK    thf  p£  of  textlTel^ 

2  to   1    people   say   that   If   It   were   not  for  Advancement  of  science  Is  an  admirable  vltall^.^ecting  the  n  tion'f  economfc  h^^^ 

competition    from   the   Soviets,   they   would  ambition  and  we  take  the  word  of  NASA  that  m  ioxtilcmln^^ 

favor  ending  the  space  program.  exploration  of  these  two  distant  planets  Is  negotiated  Tt'eso-callefKenne^vRou^d 

The   people   are   split   sharply   by   Income  essential  to  that  end.  trade  talks  m  Gen^  a    Sn  «sui^^^^^ 

and  age  over  landing  a  man  on  the  moon.  But  somewhere,  sometime,  someone  must  mcrLed  imports  o^foVe^Kn  texUles  ovir  the 

Low-income   people   oppose   the   project   al-  set  up  a  system  of  priorities  before  the  money  present  h4h  levels 

most  3  to  1  while  upper-income  people  favor  and  manpower  run  out.  'Where  will  our  re-  south    Carol*na'^   conm-essmen   are   blow 

it  by  nearly  2  to  1.  Those  over  50  oppose  It  turning  celestial  astronaut*  land  If  they  find  ing  their  tops-,  nd  welft^e?  should    Mor^ 

by  an  even  bigger  margin.  our  own  Insignificant  planet  aflame?  thin  any  otSer  ^t  te  In   the  nation    South 

In  late  1965.  and  again  In  the  latest  Harris  Next  In  order  for  appropriation  by  Con-  Carolina  is  dependent  on  the  manufacture 

survey    a   cross-section   of   adult  Americans  gress.  It  seems  to  us.  should  be  money  and  of  textiles   to  keep  :tr,  economy  flourlshlnE 

was  asked:  authority    for    exploration    of    Detroit    and  u.S    Departme.n  of  Labor  statistics  show 

"/(  could  cost  the  United  States  $4  billion  Cambridge  and  Newark  and  Cincinnati  and  a      what    everybody    .<rou:.d    here    knows that 

a  year  for  the  next  few  years  to  finally  put  score  of  other  U.S.  cities.  texulcs    are    the    bread    and    butter    of   the 

a  rrian  on   the   moon  and   to  explore  other  From  all  appearances  our  scientists  already  Southeast    And  about  64  percent  of  the  re- 

Vlanets  and  outer  space.  All  in  all.  do  you  have  more  and  more  exact  Information  about  gioas  textile  emplo-es  live  in  the  Carolina. 

feel   the   space   program   is   worth    spending  conditions  on  Venus  and  Mars  than  our  po-  North  Can.i]ini  a;;d  South  Carolina  sh.rre 

t'lat  amount  of  money  or  do  you  feelit  isn't  lice  and  war-on-poverty  experts  have  on  Los  this    large   so-ment    of   the   industiv   about 

worth  it?"  Angeles  and  Cleveland.  equallv.     But     'oc-   u.-,e     South     Carolina     is 

Four  billion  a  year  on  space         I  National  ofHclals,  anxious  to  cut  down  on  sm..lier.  it  h..s  a  much  larger  stake  m  t=x- 

I  Total  DUblicl  the    flow    of    tourist    dollars    abroad,    have  l.lco.  It  is  calculated  that  75  per  cent  ol  all 

liotai  public]  urged    travelers    to   see    America    first.   This  industry  iu  tULs  st.te  is  in  the  held  or  le- 

■'^°'     ^""J'  could  be  sound  advice  for  some  of  our  ofEcial  lated  to  it 

NoT  worth  "it It        tl  tourists  who  concern  themselves  with  feeding  Before   this    last    blow,   the   indusi.v   w..s 

Not  sure         12         n  ^''^  Egyptians,  the  Jordanians,  Indians,  Pak-  already  feeling  a  squeeze.  AUU  -^-orkers  cur- 

^"^         ^"^  istanls.  etc.,  but  can't  figure  a  way  to  protect  rentlv  are  nver.-.^ing  three  to  four  hours  cf 

The   Importance  of  the  competition  with  a  hungry  Negro  baby  from  rat  bites  in  the  work  a  v.eek  less  th.an  they  were  a  year  ago. 

Russia  for  dominance  in  outer  rpace  is  evl-  slums  of  New  York  City.  Some  mills  have  extended  vacat;on  periods^ 

dent  in  another  question,  also  asked  in  1965.  Exploration  over  at  the  Treasury  Depart-  without  pay. 

Ho^-e.er,   these  results  simllarl'-   reilert   the  "lent  might  reveal,  if  anyone  Is  interested.  This  almost  ccrtnli.lv  will  mean  a  drop  In 

erosion    which    has    taken    place    iu    Dubllc  t^^^t  that  $5  billion  for  NASA  Is  all  printing  person.al    and    corporate    income    taxes    and 

iii.oport  for  the  space  pmsrram.  People  were  Press  money,  as  is  perhaps  another  $20  bil-  sales  taxes  during  this  fiscal  year  unless  con- 

.:-;;pd:  lion   for   various   other   purposes   this   fiscal  clitions  improve 

■■//  the   RusHan.-;   were  not   in  space,  and  ^'^^''                 ,^           ,           ,..,...,.             ,_  Improvement    i.s    unlikelv    unless    South 

«■<•    urre    th"    onl'j    ones    exploring    space.  Government  borrowing,  which  is  the  rough  c.-roUnas  congressional   delegation   and   its 

uould   I'ou   favor  oV  oDpo.'<e   continiung  our  fS"'''''^^''*  ,?^  P'''^""?  new  money,  lnfla.es  allies  can  push  through  a  bill-probably  over 

space  program  at  the  present  rate-  the  cost  of  Hying  which  went  up  three  tenths  Administration    opposition-imposing    legal 

of  1  per  cent  last  month.  That  amounts  to  n„nr ,«  r,n  tcvtiio  \Xy^r;-„   nf.  i^,  »„„f.i    , 

;/  Russians  ucrt-  not  m  -pore  waterlne  down  the  buvlnB  t>ower  of  the  dol-  ^."°^''®  °"  textile  impoics.  Major  textile  na- 

,,  watering  aown  tne  ouying  power  oi  tne  aoi-  .t;ions  supposedly  are  working  on  voluntary 

I  In  percent!  lar  at  the  rate  of  nearly  4  cents  a  year    We  q^^,,,  ^^^^.  ^ut",  as  the  latest  foreign  irade 

...,,,.                                                '3f     -^f  wlUbeluckyif  wegetoffaslght  as  that.  figure.,  show,  thev  aren't  working  well. 

\on  cl   lavor  space   prognim....     30        38  We  suggest,  respectfully    to  the  able  Mr.  xextilemen  sav  they  need  fixed  quotas  not 

U  oald  oppose  space  program   _ . .  60         50  Webb  and  to  other  earnest  explorers  of  the  ^„,    ,„  3,^^  ^,^^-  ^.      ^                  foreign-made 

Not  sure 10         12  great  beyond  that  something  h.as  got  to  give,  cloth  but  so  they  can  make  long-rige  pro! 

There  is  clear  slippage  in   pu'jiic  .support  .^_^.^^^^_^.^  ductlon  plans. 

of  the  space  program  as  a  wliole,  but  opin-                 Ih  fact,  some  industry  leaders,  recognizing 

Ion  on  ipndmg  a  man  on  ihe  moon  is  closely  THE  EFFECTS  OF  FOREIGN  TEXTILE  the  desirability  of  freer  foreign  trade  to  the 

divided.  A  plurality  now  opposes  the  project.  IMPORTS  entire  economy,  prefer  import  controls  over 

In  the  l.aest  survey,  people  were  asked:  high  tariffs.  They  say  It  is  impossible  to  set 

■■Do  you  favor  or  oppose  thr  -.pare  project  ^'^^-    HOLLINGS.     Mr.    President,    for  tariffs  high  enough  to  keep  out  good;  m-.de 

airn  of' landing  a  man  on  the  moon'''  SOme  time,  nOW,  I  have  been  concerned  in  a  place  like  Hong  Kong,  where   wcrkers' 

Landma  a  man  on  the  moon  ^"^^"^   ^^^  effects  Of  foreign   textile  Im-  pay  Is  figured  In  pennies  a  day. 

i^anainga  man  on          moon  ^^^^^  ^^   ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  200,000   textile  To  make  matters  worse.  Washington  is  en- 

|ln  percent!  .^j^^  .^^          ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  Carolina  and  couraglng  the  establishment  of  textile  plants 

Faror    Oppo.'>e    Not  sure  fu„    hundred-?   of   thousands   of    iobs   in  ''^  ^^cl^r-developed  countries  of  South  Amer- 

Nationwide    43          46            11  ,f  nu^areas  01  inousanas  01  jods  in  j^,^    ^^^    ^^^^^^    j^^    ^^^^^    ^^    ^ 

Bv  income:  Other  sections  of  the  Country.  countries. 

L'nder  $5000 22             64               14  O"  ^^^  ^'^'  ^^^'^'  ^  Introduced  a  bill,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  American 

55O0O-$9999 45            46                9  which    has    subsequently    been    cospon-  textile  industry  is  expendable.  Well.  It  Isn't 

$10000  &   over...  56             33               11  SOred   by   some   41    other   Senators,    de-  expendable  to  the  nation  anymore  than  it  is 

B.^'ige-  signed    to   provide   some   relief    for   this  to  South  Carolina.  During  World  War  II,  85 

Under35 58            33                9  hard-pressed  industry  and  the  hundreds  to  90  per  cent  of  the  domestic  production 

IV^. o^          ^"^            ^^  of  thousands  of  employees  who  derive  ^*"*    ^°    *.^^    ^^^'^    ^''^<'^^-    wouid-and 

50  and  over 26            62              12  ^heir  living  from  the  industry.  m"an^h°er  malor  w"ar?  ^'  °"'  ""'''''  ''"''"^'^ 

People  are  highly  opinionated  about  the  I  ask  unanimous  Consent  that  various  The  industry  obvlouslv  must  be  saved— 

Sr  wirthT'^'iff  of  .^r''^""  f^^r  ^T-  "^^^paper  articles  and  editorials  written  and  thi  quota'biif  seem?to  be  the  4st  bet 

"J^v^.H  v!  ,!      I           ^^Vi^  '"  ^^  ^°"'l-  by  some  of  South  Carolina's  top  journal-  right  no'w. 

We  had  better  keep  up  with  or  get  ahead  =  .     exnresslne  their  conrem  anri  noint                                             

of  the  Russians,  if  we  value  our  lives."  she  ^^^^'  expressing  ineir  concern  and  POlnt-  ^y^JIT,   „ 

said  ing  up  the  importance  of  this  industry  ( From  the  state  Record ) 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  landing  a  man  ^0  our  State,  be  printed  in  the  Record.  TEXTn.E  Industry  Is  Facing  Dilemma 

on  the  moon  centers  on  whether  the  money  There   being   no   objection,   the   items  (By  Lee  Bandy) 

Is  best  spent  for  this  purpose.  A  housewife  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  Washington.— Unless    the    present    world 

in   Delano.   Fla..   said,    "It's   not   worth   the  as  follows:  trade  situation  changes,  the  American  Tex- 
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tile  Industry  may  have  to  surrender  the  In- 
ternational market  to  foreign  manufacturers 
and  concentrate  on  surviving  at  the  home 
front. 

This  possibility  Is  reflected  In  latest  Com- 
merce Department  statistics  which  show  a 
continual  decline  of  American  textile  ex- 
ports and  a  steady  rise  in  foreign  imports. 

Since  1962,  cotton  imports  have  risen  from 
720  million  square  yards  to  1  8  billion  square 
yards,  man-made  fiber  products  from  151 
million  to  798  million  square  yards,  and 
woolens  and  worsteds  from  85  million  to  191 
million  square  yards. 

During  the  period,  exports  have  dropped 
consistently. 

Though  the  industry  is  disturbed  by  the 
disappearance  of  its  export  market,  it  is  far 
more  concerned  with  what  is  happening  on 
the  home  front  where  Its  real  bread  and  but- 
ter Is.  This  Is  where  the  Industry  must  make 
a  go  of  It  or  fold  up 

Most  textile  representatives  feel  if  they 
can  get  what  they  want  domestically — that 
Is  proper  safeguards  against  foreign  Im- 
ports— they  can  survive  without  an  export 
market.  Domestic  consumption — minus  stiff 
foreign  competition — would  be  sufficient  for 
a  solvent  operation. 

However,  the  American  Industry  presently 
Is  afraid  of  losing  both  the  International  and 
domestic  markets  to  foreign  manufacturers, 
and  this  Is  why  it  Is  so  critical  of  the  con- 
cessions the  Johnson  Administration  ac- 
cepted at  the  Kennedy  Round  trade  talks  In 
Geneva,  Switzerland. 

The  United  states  agreed  to  an  overall  14 
per  cent  tariff  reduction  on  textiles,  while 
accepting  an  annual  five  per  cent  increase  in 
Import  quotas. 

Many  believe  Mifi  only  thing  keeping  the 
industry  out  of  real  trouble  now  is  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

Defense  Department  contracts  In  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  awarded  to  the  in- 
dustry for  production  of  uniforms,  battle 
fatigue*  and  other  m..\terla;3  necessary  for 
the  Southeast  Asian  conflict  and  the  grow- 
ing troop  strength. 

The  big  question  Is  What  would  happen 
to  the  textile  Industry  If  the  war  ended  to- 
morrow 

Most  producers  say  the  problems  they  have 
now  would  be  InslgnlScant  to  what  they 
would  be. 

They  predict  the  industry  would  return  to 
the  status  of  the  I950's  and  early  '60's  when 
mills  were  silent  and  thousands  were  walking 
the  streets  looking  for  jobs 

Though  the  industry  Is  nowhere  near  re- 
turning to  those  bleak  days.  It  Is  beginning 
to  shoiw  signs  of  deterioration 

The  American  Textile  Manufacturer's  In- 
stitute (ATMI)  Is  presently  seeking  relief 
through  normal  channels  in  Congress  and 
the  White  House  Thus  far  It  has  received 
little  encouragement  from  the  executive 
branch. 

Many  think  legislation  will  provide  the 
only  answer.  Several  are  supporting  a  bill  of 
Sen.  Ernest  P.  Hollings,  D-S  C ,  Impjoslng 
quantitative  quotas  on  all  textile  Imports. 

(From  the   State   and   the   Columbia    iSC) 
Record,  June  4.  1967] 

How  Will  Kennkdy   Round   -Effect   South 
Cakolina? 

(By  Edward  D  Harrlll) 

The  Kennedy  Round  may  have  put  the 
textile  Industry  In  a  vulnerable  position  but 
the  Industry  Is  carrying  Its  flght  to  congress 
and  the  marketplace. 

Basic  to  the  economy  of  South  Carolina 
the  textile  Industry  employs  about  150,000 
persons  In  the  state  and  directly  affects  the 
welfare  of  various  other  Industries  and  pro- 
ducers. 

Already  hampered  by  recent  Influxes  of 
cheap  textile  Imports,  some  industry  leaders 
are  frankly  worried  about  effects  of  lowered 


t.iriffs — reportedly  in  the  range  of  20-30  per 
cent  over  a  period  of  years. 

Their  first  efforts  for  relief  are  a  try  for 
more    textile    Import    quota.=; 

Tlie  bin  recently  Introduced  by  South  Car- 
oUnas  Sen  Hollings  and  cospxansored  by 
Sen.  Thurmond,  Republican  leader  Dirksen 
and  others  Is  getting  full  backing  from  tex- 
tile Interests  But  It  may  be  In  for  tough 
sledding  if  trade  events  of  recent  months 
and  years  .ire  an  indication. 

The  Kennedy  Round  will  affect  businesses, 
consumers,  and  whole  communities,  .•Xs  a 
means  of  stimulating  freer  world  trade  the 
tariffs  on  most  goods  will  drop  considerably 
in  the  next  five  yeiirs,  although  i>ercentages 
are   not   uniform   for   all   products. 

The  reductions  work  both  ways,  allowing 
US  good£  to  flow  more  freely  to  overseas 
markets  as  well  as  Impwrts  to  this  country 

But  the  textile  Industry  which  In  recent 
years  experienced  general  prosperity  spent  a 
lot  of  money  on  expansions  and  moderniza- 
tions. Then  cheaper  textiles  from  other 
countries  began  to  mount  Jii.st  about  the 
time  consumers  began  spending  a  little  less 

Some  stiite  officials  have  said,  however, 
that  tariff  reductions  may  not  have  been  as 
great  as  once  expected. 

The  theory  of  freer  trade  goes  something 
like  this  certain  Imported  goods  will  be  less 
expensive,  thereby  creating  conditions  for 
Ie.ss  expensive  production  of  other  gcxDds 
domestically,  and  ultimately  stimulating 
more  exports. 

The  future  outcome  may  be  very  much 
In  keeping  with  the  the:ry  but  for  the  in- 
tervening yprirs  some  Industries,  communi- 
ties, and  Individuals  could  be  In  for  rougher 
sledding 

H,  W  Close,  president  of  Springs  Mills,  said 
of  the  Kennedy  Round  tariff  cuts,  "any  re- 
duction In  U.S.  tariffs  on  foreign  textiles 
will  adversely  affect  everyone  In  the  textile 
Industry  In  this  country. 

It  seems  very  short  sighted  for  our  gov- 
ernment to  agree  to  a  further  reduction  of 
textile  tariffs  at  a  time  when  the  domestic 
textile  industry  already  is  being  hurt  by 
imports. 

■  If  we  can't  get  any  help  from  our  State 
Department,  then  we'll  have  to  go  to  the 
Congress  for  reasonable  limitations  on  im- 
ports—by  fiber,  product,  and  country.  We 
cannot  tolerate  the  gradual  suffocation  of  an 
Industry  that's  as  basic  to  this  nation's  needs 
as  the  shirt  on  your  back." 

Another  textile  executive  felt  the  greatest 
pinch  would  be  felt  by  those  Industries  that 
don't  have  a  broad  range  of  products.  Blnce 
some  foreign  manufacturers  tend  to  concen- 
trate on  single  types  of  textiles 

Dr.  James  A  Morris,  a  vice  president  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  and  noted 
economist,  said,  "obviously  If  the  cuts  In  tex- 
tile tariffs  stick  then,  needless  to  say.  there 
would  be  an  Impact  on  the  SC  textile  In- 
dustry. The  actual  effects  will  depend  upon 
whether  some  quotas  are  put  Into  effect  " 

Notx)dy  conversant  with  textiles  and  the 
economy  seems  to  know  now  exactly  what 
effect  the  Kennedy  Round  Tariff  cuts  will 
have  In  55outh  Carolina. 

Dr.  Morris  said  It  would  depend  upon  the 
general  economy.  Industrial  development, 
competition,  and  other  factors,  possibly 
styles  and  changing  trends 

"If  the  per  capita  consumption  of  goods 
were  climbing  and  all  other  factors  were 
good  the  textile  Industry  would  probably  do 
all  right."  Morris  said 

Even  If  there  were  layoffs  of  personnel 
under  those  conditions  they  could  probably 
find  other  employment  In  a  flourishing  econ- 
omy. 

One  effect  of  the  tariff  cuts,  as  they  be- 
come effective,  Is  likely  to  be  more  favorable 
pricing  to  customers,  particularly  for  certain 
goods.  But  If  It  were  to  be  accompanied  by 
unemployment  the  advantage  would  be 
erased 


The  scope  of  textile  Influence  on  the  econ- 
omy In  this  state  Is  wide.  Last  year  the  138,- 
225  men  and  women  viho  worked  for  hourly 
wages  in  textile  plants  were  paid  $612,186,133 

There  are  also  an  additional  15,896  salaried 
employes. 

South  Carolina's  textile  Industry.  In  terms 
of  annual  production  and  numbers  of  em- 
ployes. Is  larger  than  the  next  five  industries 
In  the  state.  The  value  of  Its  goods  produced 
last  year  was  in  excess  of  $3.2  billion. 

In  some  upstate  counties,  such  as  Lan- 
caster and  Union,  more  than  90  per  cent  of 
Industrials  payrolls  come  Irom  textiles. 

Although  people  in  the  industry  are  speak- 
ing of  the  adverse  atlect  of  tariff  cutting 
some  state  fiscal  officials  have  expressed  the 
view  that  they  are  not  alarmed  by  the  situa- 
tion. 

While  textile  Interests  are  fighting  hard  for 
more  Import  quotas  It's  a  safe  bet  they  also 
will  be  pushing  hurd  to  Increase  those  per 
capita  sales  of  textile  goods. 

I  From  the  Record.  July  18.  1967] 
Backbone  of  State's  Economy 

The  textile  industry  has  been  the  back- 
bone of  South  Carolina's  economic  ."itructure 
and  growth  ever  since  the  Reconstruction 
Era  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

South  Carolina  produces  25  per  cent  of  all 
the  cotton,  synthetic  and  silk  fabrics  In  the 
United  States. 

It  produces  42  per  cent  of  all  the  cotton 
cloth  m  the  nation 

It  produces  more  than  four  billion  yards  cf 
yarn  and  fabric  That  is  enough  each  year  to 
encircle  the  equator  132.000  times 

The  textile  industry  Is  by  far  the  state's 
largest  employer,  the  largest  taxpayer,  and 
the  largest  consumer  of  goods  and  services 

It  provides  55  per  cent  of  the  manufactur- 
ing Jobs  In  South  Carolina.  The  annual  pay- 
roll for  150.000  textile  production  workers 
amounts  to  600  million  dollars. 

Textile  m.inufacturing  has  spawned  many 
related  Industries  In  South  Carolina  to  meet 
the  need  for  machinery,  tools,  raw  materials 
and  industries. 

From  these  facts  It  may  be  readily  seen 
why  the  lowering  of  trade  barriers  to  tiie  un- 
fair competition  of  cheap  loreign  textile 
goods  can  have  such  a  disastrous  effect  on 
the  Sovith  Carolina  economy. 

The  issue  is  national,  but  the  most  dire 
consequences  of  unwise,  discriminatory  trade 
agreements  would  be  suffered  by  the  people 
of  this  state 


South  Carolina  Work  Forces  Led  by 

Textiles 

Columbia — Its  annual  hourly  payroll  top- 
ping $600  million  for  the  first  time  the  tex- 
tile Industry  provided  more  than  half  of 
South  Carolina's  manufacturing  Jobs  and 
wages  during  1965-66. 

According  to  the  yearly  report  of  the  State 
Labor  Department  Issued  last  month,  tex- 
tiles furnished  53  per  cent  of  the  Industrial 
Jobs  and  58  per  cent  of  the  hourly  pay  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  30,  1966 

This  me.ons  138.225  men  and  women  in 
371  South  Carolina  textile  plants  earned 
$612,186,133  In  hourly  wages.  An  additional 
15,896  salaried  employees  brought  total  tex- 
tile employment  in  the  state  to  154.  121.  the 
report  shows. 

Textile  statistics  reported  by  the  state 
agency  cover  spinning,  weaving,  knitting,  fin- 
ishing and  fiber  manufacturing  plants.  The 
textile  figures  do  not  Include  the  substan- 
tial complex  of  related  Industries,  such  as 
apparel,  machinery  manufacturers,  chemical 
suppliers  and  others. 

The  Industry  produced  more  than  five  bil- 
lion linear  yards  of  household,  apparel  and 
industrial  fabrics  and  yarns  in  more  than 
170  different  product  classifications,  the  re- 
port shows.  This  annual  production  In  1965- 
66  was  valued  at  $3  2  billion,  56  4  per  cent 
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of  the  state's  total  manufacturing  produc- 
tion. 

All  major  items  In  the  textile  section  of 
the  Labor  Department  report  show  Increases 
over  the  year  1964-65.  Hourly  employment 
went  up  4  931;  wages  increased  by  $64,062,- 
501;  value  of  annual  production  was  $382,- 
277,296  higher. 

The  textile  Industry  of  South  Carolina 
continued  to  be  one  of  the  safest  places  In 
the  nation  to  work.  The  report  shows  the 
Industry  had  a  lost-time  accident  frequency 
rate  of  3.7.  with  949  accidents,  compared  to 
the  national  average  rate  of  9.2  for  all  Indus- 
tries. The  textile  safety  record  was  by  far  the 
best  In  the  state,  according  to  the  report. 

Textile  plants  were  found  In  38  of  the 
state's  46  counties. 

The  largest  textile-producing  counties  were 
Greenville,  with  annual  production  of  $424.6 
million,  17.413  employees  and  $79,7  million 
in  annual  wages;  and  Spartanburg,  with  pro- 
duction of  $390.3  million,  17,864  employees 
and  $77.7  million  In  wages. 

Two  smaller  coiuitles  had  the  heaviest  con- 
centration of  the  textile  Industry,  however.  In 
Lancaster  County,  89.2  per  cent  of  all  Indus- 
trial jobs  and  91.2  per  cent  of  the  payroll, 
and  In  Union — 88.8  and  95.5 — were  provided 
by  textiles. 

In  four  counties — Chester,  Lancaster,  Union 
and  York — textiles  accounted  for  more  than 
80  per  cent  of  the  manufacturing  employ- 
ment. And  In  seven  counties — Aiken,  Ander- 
son, Chester,  Greenwood,  Lancaster.  Union 
and  York — the  industry  supplied  more  than 
90  per  cent  of  the  industrial  wfiges. 


[From  the  Times  and  Democrat. 

May  23,  1967] 

Demise  of  Cotton  Blamed  on  Imports  From 

Abroad 

Myrtle  Be.^ch.  S.C. — Qviallty  control  prob- 
lems and  rising  Imports  have  caught  up  with 
American  cotton  and  sent  it  scrambling  Into 
at  least  temporary  exile,  a  top  Industrialist 
said  Monday. 

Cotton  now  holds  only  43  per  cent  of  the 
total  U.S.  Fiber  market,  compared  with  72 
per  cent  only  20  years  ago,  said  Robert  W. 
Smith,  prpsident  of  Lowensteln  Cotton  and 
Storage  Corp.  of  Anderson. 

Smith,  addressing  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  CaroUnas  and  Virginia  Cotton  Dinners 
Association,  blamed  part  of  what  he  called 
the  demise  of  cotton  on  indifference  to  qual- 
ity and  rising  Imports  from  abroad. 

He  said  If  cotton  is  to  regain  its  throne  as 
king  of  the  textile  industry  "it  Is  going  to 
take  a  massive  effort  on  the  part  of  everyone 
who  handles  cotton  from  the  seed  to  the 
bale." 

Smith  said  while  there  has  been  a  recent 
'dramatic  awakening"  of  North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina  and  Virginia  growers  leading 
to  greatly  improved  crops,  "there  still  re- 
mains a  serious  lack  of  quality  cotton  and 
mills  that  once  spun  nothing  but  cotton  are 
being  forced  to  turn  to  other  fibers." 

As  for  imports,  Smith  said  the  equivalent 
of  one  million  bales  of  cotton  found  their 
way  Into  the  U.S.  last  year  In  the  form  of 
textiles.  This,  he  said,  amounted  to  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  cotton  textile  market. 

"The  United  States  has  few  of  what  could 
be  called  reliable  markets  for  exports  of  raw 
cotton."  he  said,  "and  the  majority  of  na- 
tions exporting  cotton  textiles  to  this  coun- 
try will  not  import  American  cotton. 

"Therefore,  we  know  that  of  this  one  mil- 
lion bales,  the  greater  portion  was  neither 
grown  nor  ginned  In  this  country. 

"Some  years  ago,  in  order  to  protect  our 
farm  program,  the  U.S.  imposed  an  absolute 
quota  of  about  30,000  bales  of  Imports  of 
upland  cotton.  The  Irony  of  this  quota  lies 
In  the  fact  that  at  the  same  time  we  were 
limiting  Imports  of  raw  cotton  to  these  few 
bales  we  were  Importing  35  times  that 
amount  in  the  form  of  manufactured  cotton 
textile  items." 


Smith  went  on  to  say  more  than  1.8  mil- 
lion growers,  300,000  glnners  and  harvesters, 
and  940,000  primary  textile  Industry  em- 
ployes are  tied  to  cotton. 

"We  must,"  he  said,  "provide  better  qual- 
ity cotton  so  that  mills  will  spin  more  of  the 
fiber,  and  at  the  same  time  urge  our  govern- 
ment to  protect  the  markets  for  this  fiber 
against  imports  of  devastating  proportions." 

[From  the   News   and   Courier,   Charleston, 
S.C,  May  28,  1967] 
HuERiCANK  Watch 
(By  Hugh  Gibson) 

While  South  Carolina  dozed  this  week,  be- 
mused by  such  things  as  the  Levy  court- 
martial,  legislative  antics,  another  Middle 
East  crisis  and  the  dally  slaughter  report 
from  Vietnam,  a  virtually  unnoticed  eco- 
nomic hurricane  boiled  up  on  Its  own  hori- 
zons. 

This  may.  of  course,  yet  dissolve  into  a  puff 
of  harmless  wind,  spent  by  Its  long  trip  from 
Geneva.  But  there  Is  acute  anxiety  in  textile 
circles  that  the  apparent  tempest  brewed  In 
the  "Kennedy  Round"  of  tariff-cutting  agree- 
ments in  the  Swiss  city  will  strike  and  de- 
molish utterly  their  new-found  prosperity. 

Tills  by  no  means  unlikely  prospect  should 
also  be  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  every 
South  Carolinian,  and  to  each  member  of  the 
General  Assembly, 

If  it  Is.  the  legislators  managed  to  conceal 
it  admirably  this  week.  They  were  proceed- 
ing merrily  with  tax  repeal  legislation  and 
what  appears  likely  to  be  a  $343-mlllion 
state  budget  already  nearly  $2.5  million  in 
the  red. 

What,  precisely,  are  the  components  of 
this  potential  economic  disaster  threatening 
the  state's  vital  textile  industry?  Incredibly, 
not  even  those  In  the  trade  seem  to  be  sure. 
All  they  know  Is  that  U.S.  State  Department 
negotiators  agreed  In  Geneva  on  or  about 
May  15  to  drastic  tariff  cuts  on  textile  im- 
ports. 

ATMI   GIVES   FIGURES 

The  only  figures  were  have  come  from  Wil- 
liam J.  Ervin,  president  of  the  American 
Textile  Manufacturers  Institute  (ATMI) . 
Erwln  was  quoted  last  week  as  saying  ATMI 
"understood"  the  agreement  was  a  tariff  cut 
averaging  20  per  cent  on  cotton  products.  13 
per  cent  on  man-made  fiber  products  and 
"substantially  more"  on  man-made  fibers  and 
yarn. 

Whatever  the  actual  figures.  Erwin  said, 
the  cuts  will  increase  the  "vulnerability"  of 
the  American  textile  Industry  to  low-wage 
foreign  Imports.  That  may  prove  to  be  the 
understatement  of  the  year. 

Anyone  with  the  scantiest  knowledge  of 
South  Carolina's  economy  will  appreciate  the 
potential  for  disaster  inherent  in  such  a  de- 
velopment. For  all  its  frantic  efforts  to  diver- 
sify, textiles  remain  South  Carolina's  indus- 
trial bread  and  butter. 

Of  the  $509  million  in  new  and  expanded 
Industry  last  year,  textiles  accounted  for 
$238  million — 56  per  cent — and  more  than  60 
per  cent  of  the  18.724  new  Jobs  that  were 
created. 

The  annual  textile  payroll  topped  the  $600 
million  mark,  providing  more  than  half  all 
the  state's  manufacturing  Jobs  and  wages. 
Actually.  138,225  textile  workers  in  371  plants 
earned  $612,186,133  in  hourly  wages.  And 
15,895  salaried  employes  boosted  total  textile 
employment  to  Just  over  154,000. 

Tax-wise,  assessed  property  valuation  for 
1965  local  taxes  on  textile  plants  was  $139.4 
million,  or  64.2  per  cent  of  the  total  $216.8 
million  for  all  Industry — all  Industry — In 
this  state. 

LOWCOUNTHY    SHAKES    IN    PROSPERITT 

Lower  state  counties  shared  In  this  textile 
prosperity,  Aiken  had  a  $32.2  million  payroll, 
83.2  per  cent  of  its  county  total;  Kershaw. 
$11.7  million,  76.4  per  cent;  Marlboro,  $11.8 
million,  70.3  per  cent;  Chesterfield,  $5.6  mll- 


Uon.  53.9  per  cent;  Dillon,  $3.5  million,  50.5 
per  cent. 

Last  year,  textile  plants  were  humming 
along  at  a  six-day  week  pmce  and  workers 
were  averaging  44  hours.  Today,  that  average 
has  shrunk  to  about  40  hours. 

Cotton  textile  Imports  this  year  already 
were  running  at  an  estimated  two-blUion- 
square-yard  clip,  pouring  in  from  Hong 
Kong,  Japan,  Mexico  and  Portugal.  If  this 
flow  now  becomes  a  torrent  with  the  lower- 
ing of  the  tariff  floodgates,  it  is  manifest  that 
South  Carolina  will  become  a  near-disaster 
area. 

Few  states  have  a  tax  base  more  vulnerable 
to  recession.  For  fiscal  year  1967-68,  official 
revenue  estimates  are  that  $108.6  million 
will  come  from  Income  taxes  and  $125  million 
from  the  retail  sales  tax.  This  accounts  for 
almost  $234  million  of  the  estimated  $340,7 
million  revenue  total. 

Yet.  it  is  precisely  these  two  revenue 
sources  which  will  be  the  hardest  hit  If  the 
textile  market  is  drowned  by  a  flood  of  for- 
eign imports.  Already,  the  reduced  textile 
work  week  is  reflected  in  a  drop  of  sales  tax 
revenues. 

The  only  hedge  so  far  provided  against 
what  could  be  a  whopping  state  deficit  next 
year  is  a  pitifully  inadequate  $25  million 
budget  reserve.  Even  that  will  be  trimmed 
If  the  Senate,  as  expected,  votes  next  week  to 
begin  phasing  out  the  estimated  $7.5  million 
soft  drink  "crown  tax." 

If  worst  comes  to  worst,  legislators  will 
face  the  agonizing  task  of  returning  in  1968 — 
an  election  year — to  enact  sweeping  tax  in- 
creases on  a  people  ill-equipped  to  bear  the 
additional  burden. 

LAWMAKERS    ONLY    HOPE 

So  far.  there  is  one  faint  hope  for  averting 
the  pending  calamity;  Sen.  Ernest  F.  HolUngs 
and  other  textile-oriented  lawmakers  are  at- 
tempting to  put  a  quantity  celling  on  the 
foreign  Imports. 

Now.  none  of  these  factors  was  unknown 
to  the  State  Department  when  it  went  to 
Geneva  for  the  "Kennedy  Round."  Why,  then 
did  It  opt  to  place  South  Carolina  and  other 
textile-producing  states  In  danger  of  their 
economic  life? 

Textile  sources  suspect  they  have  been 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  diplomatic  exped- 
ience to  keep  Japan  prosperous  and — above 
all — out  of  the  economic  orbit  of  Red  China. 
That  result  appeared  already  assured.  Japan 
waxing  fat  on  Vietnam  war  orders,  was  pre- 
dicting an  8-to-12  per  cent  Jump  in  its  econ- 
omy this  year,  before  the  Geneva  tariff 
accords. 

There  Is  some  further  ground  for  suspect- 
ing, however  unworthily,  that  Southern  tex- 
tiles were  coldly  sold  out  for  the  benefit  of 
American  "blue  chip"  industries,  now  begin- 
ning to  Invade  the  Japanese  industrial  field 
in  substantial  numbers. 

Time  may  also  reveal  that  American  motor 
car  manufacturers  will  profit  from  the  de- 
cision to  sacrifice  Southern  textiles.  Japanese 
auto  imports  have  been  zooming  spectacu- 
larly in  this  country,  and  we  still  do  not  know 
what  agreements  on  that  tariff  scale  were 
worked  out  at  Geneva. 

For  most  of  us,  therefore,  the  next  few 
months  will  be  a  period  of  uneasy  waiting  for 
the  second  shoe  to  drop  in  Washington.  Aside 
from  probably  futile  appeals  for  quantity 
controls,  all  that  is  possible  appears  to  be 
some  Judicious  trimming  of  our  economic 
sails  for  what  may  prove  to  be  exceedingly 
dirty  weather. 


CAPITAL  TIMES  SUPPORTS  ABOLI- 
TION OF  SUBVERSIVE  BOARD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Capital  Times,  of  Madison,  has  long  been 
noted  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  as  a 
political  watchdog,  serving  the  people  by 
bringing  to  their  attention  the  facts  that 
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an  Informed  public  needs  to  know.  Its 
position  on  the  McHugh  appointment  to 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
Is  no  exception. 

Pointing  out  that  the  Board  Is  a  left- 
over from  the  McCarthy  era,  the  edi- 
torial notes  that  the  Board  serves  no 
purpose  save  that  of  providing  "cushy" 
jobs  for  polltlcsd  cronies.  It  also  Justly 
praises  Wall  Street  Journal  Writer  Jerry 
Landauer  for  a  fine  reporting  Job  in  ex- 
posing this  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

Speaking  of  the  Journal  story,  the 
Capital  Times  said : 

It  la  another  example  ot  the  kind  of  func- 
tion a  newspaper  U  supposed  to  perform  for 
the  public. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Capital 
Times. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
How  Mant  Otker   Useless   Agencies   Exist 

IN    WaSIUNGTCV^ 

S«n.  WUllam  Proxmlre  deserves  the  ap- 
plause of  every  thinking  citizen  for  propoe- 
Ing  the  abolition  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Commlsfilon. 

The  Senator  made  his  demand  In  the  wake 
of  a  story  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  by 
Jerry  Landauer  disclosing  that  the  husband 
of  Preeldent  Johnson's  secretary  had  been 
appointed  to  a  cushy  t26,000-a-year  Job  on 
the  Oonunlsalon. 

Landauer'a  story  also  pointed  out  that  the 
Commission  has  nothing  to  do  these  days  and 
hasn't  held  a  meeting  for  a   year. 

The  Commission  is  one  of  the  hang-overs 
from  the  McCarthy  era.  Its  only  purpose 
these  days  is  to  provide  Jobs  for  deserving 
p>olltlcal  hacka  or  personal  associates  of  the 
Johnson  family. 

It  should  be  gotten  rid  of  forthwith 

While  it  is  good  to  see  a  senator  from 
Wisconsin  taking  the  lead  In  abolishing  this 
useless  remnant  of  the  McCarthy  hysteria, 
one  must  shudder  at  the  thought  that  the 
useless  agency  has  been  spending  taxpayers' 
money  for  years  with  no  one  in  Congress 
ever  asking  about  Its  functions 

Had  It  not  been  for  some  first  class  re- 
porting by  Landauer  this  situation  might 
have  gone  on  indefinitely. 

It  makes  one  wonder  how  many  other 
government  agencies  are  serving  no  other 
use  than   to  provide  a  pie  counter. 

It  also  makes  one  realize  that  on  matters 
such  as  this  the  minority  party  provides  no 
meaningful  oppositlan  to  the  majority 
party.  The  Republicans  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  their  own  political  hacks  will  be 
filling  these  Jobs  So  they  see  no  evil,  hear 
no  evil  and  speak  no  evil. 

It  Is  simply  another  example  of  the  bi- 
partisan conspiracy  of  the  politicians  against 
the  public. 

And  it  is  another  example  of  the  kind  of 
function  a  newspaper  Is  supposed  to  perform 
for  the  public. 


DR.  GEORGE    B    GALLOWAY 

Mr,  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many  ways  f jr  a  person  to  serve  his 
country. 

George  B.  Galloway,  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  who  died  Saturday,  served  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation  well  as  senior  special- 
ist in  American  Government  at  the  Li- 
brary of  Congres;  from  1946  until  he  re- 
tired last  year. 


Members  of  Congress  knew  him  as  a 
dedicated  student  of  government,  as  an 
accomplished  author  on  Con«re.ss,  and 
as  Secretary  of  the  Joint  Con-^ressional 
Committee  on  the  Reorganization  of 
Congress  ;n  1945  and  1946. 

I  also  knew  him  as  the  father  of  David 
B.  Galloway,  the  talented  editor  of  the 
Daily  Ne\^.s-Mlner,  in  Fairbanks. 

Mrs  Bartlett  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  George  Galloway,  to 
her  son.s,  David  and  Jonathan  P.  Gallo- 
way, and  to  other  members  of  the 
family. 

WYOMING   GOVERNOR   IS   PRAISED 
BY  S"iTfDICATED  COLUMNIST 

Mr  HANSEN  Mr.  President,  my  good 
friend  and  successor  as  Governor  of 
Wyaniintj.  Stan  Hathaway,  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  recent  article  entitled  "Wyo- 
ming: Governor  is  Applauded  for  His 
Missing  Link  Discovei-y,"  written  by  syn- 
dicated columnist  Holmes  Alexander. 

The  "missing  link"  referred  to  in  the 
article  is  the  link  which  has  been  omitted 
from  Federal-State  relationships.  Gover- 
nor Hathaway  believes  the  link  should  be 
the  sector  of  private  business — not  the 
hyphen. 

The  Wyoming  Legislature  this  year 
created  the  Industrial  Development 
Corp.,  which  relics  on  local  i.idustry  to 
supply  the  traimnp  and  the  jobs  neces- 
sary to  bring  Wyoming's  tremendous 
natural  resources  into  productive  reaUty. 

Mr.  Alexander  states: 

Governing  close  to  70  per  cent  of  the 
.\nier:can  people.  Republicans  have  become 
the  party-ln-'*altln2.  and  this  hits  h.ippened 
because  u  new  breed  lias  taken  o  er 

Governor  Hathaway  is  a  memlier  of 
this  new  breed 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wyoming   Governor    Is    Applaitded    fob    His 
Mis.siNG  Link  Discovert 

I  By  Holmes  .Alexander) 
J.\CKSON  Lake  Lodoe,  Wyo. — Governor 
Stan  Hathaway,  hoit  to  the  GOP  guberna- 
torial conference  here.  Is  also  a  typical- 
enough  sUce-of-Ufe  from  the  body  political 
that  now  rules  in  25  state  capitals. 

Comfortably  fleshed  at  42,  he  was  a  B-17 
flytxjy  with  35  combat  missions  over  Pestung 
Europa.  Including  two  crash  landings  which 
indicated  that  he  was  being  saved  for  some- 
thlni?.  ResLunlng  his  cullege  education, 
Hathaway  plugged  along  with  no  funds  to 
become  a  small  town  lawyer  In  Goshen 
county  of  this  state,  won  two  elections  as 
public  prosecutor  and  at  i°ngth  became 
head  of  his  own  firm  Meanwhile,  he  rose  In 
leadership  of  the  rambunctious  Vouiig  Re- 
publicans and  s<x3n  was  attached  to  the 
orch-conservatlve  forces  of  MUward  Simp- 
son, Governer.  US.  Senator  and  grand  old 
man  of  the  party  Hathaway  emerges  n.s  a 
product  of  World  War  11.  self-made,  publlc- 
mlnded.  antl-paternall.'^tlc  and  an  organiza- 
tion pKJiltlclan  He  Is  the  first  state  chair- 
man In  Wyoming  history  to  become  gover- 
nor, and  appears  to  be  one  of  the  few  gov- 
ernors with  no  desire  to  move  on  to  Wash- 
ington 

In  his  single-minded  concern  for  state 
government.  H.ithaway  has  discovered  the 
missing  link  which  Democrats,  including 
President  Johnvin.  have  omitted  from  the 
botheraome  federal-state  relationships.   The 


connective  ought  not  to  be  a  hyphen,  but 
should  be  the  sector  of  private  business. 
The  Great  Society  creates  many  social  wel- 
fare programs  at  the  top,  says  Hathaway, 
and  It  whets  the  appetite  for  services  which 
are  too  costly  for  most  states  to  bear.  The 
only  solution  Is  for  local  Industry  to  supply 
the  training  and  the  Jobs.  The  governor's 
Industrial  development  corporation  Is  at 
work  to  bring  the  state's  Immense  natural 
resources  into  production. 

Very  likely,  from  the  conversation  here, 
the  next  Republican  national  platform  will 
call  for  inserting  this  third  partner,  the 
business  sector,  In  between  the  activities  of 
state  and  federal  governments.  It  is  the  one 
subject  on  which  the  GOP  executives  seem 
to  have  an  accord  and  a  common  record. 
Rockefeller  of  Arkansas  built  a  career  In  his 
adopted  state  as  a  collector  of  new  lndu»- 
tries.  Rhodes  of  Ohio  says  that  most  of  the 
social  problems  come  down  to  a  shortage  of 
Jobs,  which  no  amount  of  public  agencies 
can  supply.  Agnew  of  Maryland  tells  me 
that  the  continuing  gap  in  employment  will 
be  among  workers  who  can't  leirn  sicllls  no 
matter  how  many  training  programs  are  fi- 
nanced. He  wants  the  politicians  and  the 
press  to  appeal  to  Industries  to  take  on 
workers  who  can  make  themselve.s  uselul 
despite  being  non-learners. 

If  the  GOP  governors,  as  a  body,  have  any 
commonalty,  it  Is  this  reliance  on  business 
and  this  realism  about  the  limitations  of 
human  perfectabllity.  They  arc.  i.--.  fact,  more 
democratic  than  the  Democrats  are.  believ- 
ing In  the  processes  of  selection  lii  tlu  mar- 
ket place,  and  in  the  native  ability  of  the 
people  to  make  a  livelihood  with  a  minimum 
of  exhortation  and  guidance  from  the  ruling 
classes  The  realism  of  modern  Republicans 
e.v.tends  to  a  stroni;  conviction  tl.at  society 
deferves  prolt.'€ilon  from  Its  rogues  and  out- 
law.s.  H.tthaway,  at  this  writing,  has  the 
moral  challenge  of  a  convict  in  the  death 
house,  and  he  s,iys  he  is  going  to  revolve  the 
que;;tion  in  favor  of  the  public. 

"I  believe  that  capital  punishment  Is  a 
deterrent.  Most  violent  crlmlnal.s  j.-e  re- 
peaters. a!-d  this  means  that  the  death- 
sentence  of  one  person  Is  a  life-saver  to 
others  As  an  attorney.  I've  often  been  ap- 
pointed to  represent  an  Indigent  criminal, 
but  I'd  like  to  see  the  general  publ.c  gne 
;,troug  suppwrt  to  prosecutors,  jurors  and 
Judges  who  make  it  tough  on  law-violators. 
Tlie  only  place  to  waite  war  on  crime  Is  at 
the  local  level  " 

Hathaway  seems  lypic.il  of  his  fellow- 
executives  on  the  subject  of  criminal  Justice. 
Reagan  of  California  has  refused  to  st.iy  the 
execution  of  murderers.  Cargo  of  New  Mexico 
says  a  governor  h.u;  no  right  Ui  interfere 
with  the  law  and  the  courts  which  have 
declared  for  execution.  Williams  of  Arizona 
•A  ould  like  to  see  the  denth  sentence  Im- 
posed more  often  Kirk  of  Florida,  with  52 
men  in  death  row.  will  review  them  all.  but 
trlve  arbitrary  clemency  to  none,  Tliere  isn't 
.iiiythmg  more  democratic  than  the  deter- 
mination of  a  6tate  executive  to  make  these 
htrd  decisions  In  favor  of  the  m.iis  of  the 
people  rather  than  to  grant  special  privilege 
by  waiving  the  extreme  punishment  to  a 
lone  offender 

Governing  clo.'-e  to  70  per  cent  of  the 
American  f)eople.  Republicans  have  become 
the  party-ln-waltlng,  and  this  has  htppened 
because  a  new  breed  has  taken  over  since 
the  pa-ssing  of  Impr.slng  but  remote  figures 
such  as  Vandenberg  and  Taft.  the  retirement 
of  El.senhower  and  the  collapse  of  Gold- 
w\ter.  Where  these  trees  have  fallen  a  fresh 
strowth  has  come  from  the  soil  and  h.^s  not 
grown  BO  tall  as  to  forget  its  beginnings. 
Efforts  by  Chafee  of  Rhode  Island  to  form 
a  power  group  behind  Romney  for  President, 
and  by  Agnew  to  draft  Nelson  Rockefeller 
and  by  Cargo  to  adopt  a  description  of  what 
the  (30P  Presidential  nominee  should  re- 
semble all  failed.  I  think,  for  a  reason  given 
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me  by  Hathaway,  Although  Inclined  toward 
Nixon,  Hathaway  remains  officially  non- 
committal. "I  think  a  governor  shoiUd  have 
the  people  on  his  side,"  says  Hathaway.  It 
18  this  obligation  to  popular  res(>onslveness 
that  marks  the  new  Republicanism. 

STOKELY  CARMICHAEL,  ROAD  TO 
REVOLUTION,  AND  RIOTS  IN  OUR 
CITIES 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  Ameri- 
cans of  all  races  have  joined  in  con- 
demning the  irresponsibility  of  a  minor- 
ity of  our  citizens  which  has  led  to 
disastrous  rioting  in  Newark,  Detroit, 
Cambridge,  and  other  cities. 

In  a  statement  issued  by  four  top 
Negro  leaders,  those  who  "incite,  pro- 
voke, and  call  specifically  for  such  ac- 
tion" as  rioting  are  as  "guilty,"  as  those 
who  actually  riot.  , 

We  are  confident —  I 

Said  these  Negro  leaders — 

that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Negro  community  joins  us  In  opposition  to 
violence  In  the  streets. 

I  am  confident,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
four  signers  of  this  statement — Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Roy  Wilkins,  Whit- 
ney Young,  Jr.,  and  A.  Phillip  Ran- 
dolph— are  correct  in  this  assertion  and 
In  pointing  out: 

The  primary  victims  of  the  riots  are  the 
Negro  citizens. 

But  there  is  an  irresponsible  element 
of  the  grossest  sort  running  rampant  in 
the  Negro  community,  preying  on  the 
obvious  axiom  that  it  is  much  easier  to 
destroy  than  to  build. 

Men  such  as  Stokely  Carmichael  and 
H.  Rap  Brown  are,  in  their  destructive 
way,  vitiating  by  fire  and  venom  the 
years  of  constructive  effort  by  blacks 
and  whites  toward  the  elevation  of  the 
Negro  to  full  citizenship  in  our  Nation. 

Many  have  wondered  what  possible 
motive  the  most  virulent  of  these  Negro 
militants — Stokely  Carmichael — could 
have  had,  in  loosing  the  verbal  lightning 
bolts  that  have  had  such  a  profound  im- 
pact on  the  destruction  of  reason. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  of  July 
27  ventured  to  answer  that  question. 

Noting  Carmichael's  statements  and 
his  well-pubhcized  arrival  in  Cuba,  the 
Star  asserted: 

Carmichael  has  now  quite  simply  and  un- 
equlvocably  stated  his  political  position. 
Whether  a  card  carrier  or  not,  he  is,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  a  Communist. 

The  Star  further  asserts: 

The  answer  to  why  Carmichael,  the  pri- 
mary advocate  of  black  violence,  preached 
his  sermon  of  self-defeating  race  hatred  is 
now  equally  obvious.  Carmichael  was  not  a 
flghter  for  negro  rights — he  was  a  worker 
for  Communism.  And  those  who  heeded  him 
were  not  followers  who  had  his  loyalty;  they 
were  sacriflces  to  a  cause. 

These  are  perhaps  the  strongest 
words  yet  uttered  with  respect  to  the 
destructive  devlousness  of  Stokely  Car- 
BQlchael.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the 
editorial,  together  with  the  plea  to 
Negroes,  to  which  I  alluded,  and  further 
press  dispatches  pertaining  to  Car- 
inlchael,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Negro  has  a  valid  set  of  quite 
legitimate  grievances.  In  many  respects, 
he  truly  has  been  "victimized"  by  the 
Nation  in  which  he  has  been  a  minority 
member  in  both  race  and  number. 

I  know  of  no  responsible  American 
who  would  suggest  that  a  sinister  inter- 
national conspiracy  Is  the  root  cause  of 
the  racial  flareups  In  our  cities.  But,  by 
the  same  token,  there  are  many  respon- 
sible Americans  who  suggest  that  Com- 
munists or  their  sympathizers  have  had 
a  significant  role  In  either  guiding  or 
providing  the  spark  for  the  carnage  that 
has  visited  American  municipalities. 

The  Sunday  Star,  In  an  editorial  en- 
titled, "Are  the  Riots  Spontaneous  or 
Planned?"  discussed  a  book  by  Phillip 
Abbot  Luce,  entitled  "Road  to  Revolu- 
tion," and  referred  to  the  "rather  widely 
held  belief  that  at  least  some  of  the 
riots,  and  perhaps  the  worst  ones,  were 
planned,  organized,  and  directed  by 
sinister  forces  embarked  upon  a  policy 
of  rule  or  ruin." 

Elsewhere  in  the  Sunday  Star  is  a  re- 
view of  the  book  by  Mr.  Luce,  a  29-year- 
old  former  leader  of  the  new  left,  who 
split  with  the  Communist  Party  in  Jan- 
uary of  1965. 

Referring  to  "Road  to  Revolution"  as 
a  "balanced  and  provocative  volume," 
the  book's  reviewer — Allen  C.  Brom- 
fleld — stresses  that  Mr.  Luce  "does  not 
blame  all  evil  on  'outside  agitators.'  Yet 
the  public  should  imderstand  the  plans 
which  Communists  have  for  our  cities." 
The  leader  of  RAM — the  Revolu- 
tionary Action  Movement — Max  Stan- 
ford, is  quoted  as  saying: 

The  black  revolution  will  use  sabotage  in 
the  cities — knocking  out  the  electrical  power 
first,  then  transportation,  and  guerrila  war- 
fare in  the  countryside  of  the  South.  With 
the  cities  powerless,  the  oppressor  will  be 
helpless. 

Clearly,  there  is  more  to  the  agitation 
in  our  cities  than  racial  unrest.  There 
is  more  to  this  agitation  than  simple 
lawlessness.  The  Presidential  Commis- 
sion appointed  to  investigate  what  is 
surely  the  closest  thing  to  war  in  America 
since  the  civil  conflict  of  a  hundred  years 
ago,  has  no  greater  responsibility  than 
to  define  the  extent  to  which  the  carnage 
has  been  racial,  inspired  by  blatant  law- 
lessness, and  triggered  at  the  direction  of 
American  Communists. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
view of  "Road  to  Revolution"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

ROAO  TO  REVOLITTTON 

(A  review  of  PblUlp  Abbott  Luce's  book  by 
Allan  C.  Brownfeld) 

Already  called  the  "Wblttaker  Chambers" 
of  his  generation,  Phillip  Abbott  Luce  has 
chosen  an  appropriate  time  for  the  publica- 
tion of  his  second  book,  "Road  to  Revolu- 
tion." 

In  the  midst  of  1967'8  "long  hot  summer," 
Luce  has  provided  us  with  a  first-hand  report 
of  the  perspective  in  which  such  events  are 
held    by   Communlsta.   to   whom   they    are 


"rebellions, "  and  not  riots.  Beyond  this,  his 
message  is  an  alarming  one.  It  describes  in 
great  detail,  and  with  thorough  documenta- 
tion, the  plans  for  guerrilla  warfare  In  the 
streets  of  our  cities  already  devised  by  domes- 
tic radicals. 

Phil  Luce  at  29  Is  a  former  leader  of  the 
"New  Left."  organizer  of  two  student  trips  to 
Cuba  in  1963  and  1964.  an  officer  of  the 
Progressive  Labor  Party  and  editor  of  its 
monthly  magazine,  Progressive  Labor,  until 
his  defection  in  January,  1965.  He  has  written 
about  his  experiences  In  his  first  book.  "The 
New  Left."  and  one  of  the  major  reasons  for 
his  disillusionment  with  communism  came 
when  he  found  himself  "involved  in  a  series 
of  plans  in  which  the  participants  had  no 
Idea  of  the  consequences  ...  I  left  when  It 
became  obvious  that  the  individual  lives  of 
the  members  of  PL.  let  alone  society,  meant 
less  than  an  abstract  Communist  catechism 
as  envisioned  by  the  'gurus"  of  the  move- 
ment." According  to  Luce  his  defection  ranks 
him  "somewhere  near  President  Johnson  and 
J.  Edgar  Hoover"  as  the  "most  maligned 
enemy"  of  PL. 

STORED    Gt7NS 

Progressive  Labor,  the  pro-Communist 
Chinese  offshoot  of  the  United  States  Com- 
munist Party,  passed  a  resolution  at  Its  1965 
national  convention  stating  that  "black  lib- 
eration" w£is  the  path  for  the  coming  guer- 
rilla war  in  the  United  States.  "The  key  to 
revolution  In  the  United  States,"  the  conven- 
tion declared,  "lies  within  the  Interlocking 
interests  In  the  black  liberation  movement 
and  the  working  class  struggle  for  socialism." 

Just  before  the  Harlem  riots  of  1964,  Wil- 
liam Epton,  vice  chairman  of  PL,  said  this  to 
an  open  air  rally;  "We  will  not  be  fully  free 
until  we  smash  this  state  completely  and 
totally  ...  in  the  process  ,  .  .  we're  going  to 
have  to  kill  a  lot  of  these  cops,  a  lot  of  these 
Judges,  and  we'll  have  to  go  against  the 
army."  Epton  was  later  tried  and  found 
guilty  of  criminal  anarchy. 

Luce  states:  'While  I  was  an  officer  of  PL, 
I  learned  of  a  number  of  projects  In  which 
people  were  being  prepared  for  a  future  guer- 
rilla operation.  Not  only  did  we  store  guns 
In  New  York  City,  but  target  practice  was 
held  on  Long  Island  prior  to  the  Harlem 
riots.  I  was  personally  asked  to  find  a  hiding 
place  suitable  for  target  practice." 

Another  of  the  organizations  planning 
such  violent  activity  Is  the  Revolutionary  Ac- 
tion Movement,  known  as  RAM.  Max  Stan- 
ford, leader  of  the  group,  said  that  "the  black 
revolution  will  use  sabotage  In  the  cities — 
knocking  out  the  electrical  power  first,  then 
transportation  and  guerrilla  warfare  In  the 
countryside  of  the  South,  with  the  cities 
powerless,  the  oppressor  will  be  helpless," 

VIOLENCE    PLANNED 

Luce  points  to  a  third  organization  which, 
he  says.  Is  rapidly  becoming  a  part  of  this 
guerrilla  movement — the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee,  no  longer  either 
nonviolent  or  dominated  by  students.  He  re- 
ports an  August  29,  1966  SNCC  fund-raising 
dinner  In  Harlem  that  featured  an  Interest- 
ing trio  of  speakers — Stokely  Carmichael, 
then  chairman,  along  with  Max  Stanford  of 
RAM  and  William  Epton  of  PL,  Carmichael 
said  that  in  "Cleveland  they're  building 
stores  with  no  windows.  All  brick.  I  don't 
know  what  they  think  they'll  accomplish.  It 
Just  means  we  have  to  move  from  Molotov 
cocktails  to  dynamite,"  he  added:  "They  say 
we're  stupid  and  don't  do  anybody  any  good 
and  we  deserve  to  be  called  that,  because  if 
we  had  any  sense  we'd  have  bombed  these 
ghettos  long  ago." 

Luce  makes  It  clear  that  most  Negro  lead- 
era  have  condemned  the  concept  of  "black 
power."  and  the  exhortation  to  violence.  As 
a  result,  they  are  as  much  the  targets  of  vio- 
lence as  the  white  community.  Only  recently 
members  of  RAM,  including  Max  Stanford, 
were  arrested  in  an  assassination  plot.  The 
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targets:  Roy  Wllklns  of  the  NAACP  and 
Whitney  Young  of  the  Urban  League. 

Phil  Luce  repeatedly  stresses  that  Com- 
munists do  not  begin  trouble  but  take  ad- 
vantage of  It,  Incite  It.  and  exploit  it  He 
understands,  as  some  seem  not  to.  that  tnere 
are  real  grievances  in  the  ghettos.  1-ick  of 
Jobs,  poor  hovulng.  inadequate  recreation  fa- 
cilities. Yet  others  tend  to  minimize  the  in- 
fluence of  these  radical  organizations  and 
their  very  real  plans  for  revolution  on  our 
city  streets. 

In  a  balanced  and  provocative  volume,  he 
does  not  blame  all  evil  on  'outside  agi- 
tators." Yet  the  public  should  understand 
the  plans  which  Communists  have  for  our 
clUes.  Phase  one.  as  recent  violence  indicates 
has  already  occurred.  Armed  with  Luces 
warning  and  our  own  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lems which  must  be  solved,  we  may  yet  be 
able  to  avoid  phase  two 

Exhibit  1 
[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C  )   Sunday  Star. 

July  30,  1967] 
Aax  THX   KiOTS   Spontaneous   or   Planned? 

As  the  rioting  eased  off,  at  least  tempo- 
rarily. In  Newark  and  Detroit,  not  to  men- 
tion a  score  of  other  cities  large  and  small. 
both  offlctal  and  public  attention  In  Wash- 
ington began  to  focus  on  the  story  behind 
the  UlUng,  the  burning  and  the  looting. 

What  brought  on  this  "time  of  violence 
and  tragedy"  In  July,  lOGT'  Were  the  riots 
more  or  less  spontaneous  eruptions  on  the 
part  of  oppressed  Negroes'  Was  there  at 
least  some  measure  of  planning  and  organi- 
zation behind  them'  Did  the  Communists 
play  a  part,  and  If  so  what  was  their  role' 

It  Is  doubtful  that  .all  of  the  questions 
can  ever  be  answered  But  the  effort  will 
be  made.  There  l.s  much  pressure  on  Capitol 
HUl  for  an  Investigation  by  some  congres- 
sional committee  And  the  President  acted 
on  Thursday  night  to  establish  an  11 -mem- 
ber commission  to  conduct  an  investigation 
in  his  behalf.  ^ 

In  the  address  In  which  he  announced  the 
appointment  of  this  commission.  Mr.  John- 
son said  that  "the  only  i^enulne.  long-range 
solution  for  what  has  happened  lies  in  .m 
attack — mounted  at  evcrv  level — upon  the 
conditions  which  breed  despair  and  violence 
AH  of  us  know  wh.'.t  they  are  Ignorance. 
discrimination,  slums,  disease,  not  enough 
Jobs  .  .  ." 

This,  as  far  as  It  goes,  is  true  enovigh 
But  there  are  two  things  to  be  said  about 
It.  One  is  that  this  is  indeed  a  long-range 
solution.  It  will  take  a  decade  or  more  to 
remedy  the  cc^.dltlons  enumerated  by  the 
President.  Nor  can  'he  riots  In  places  such 
as  Detroit  and  Plalnfleld  be  explained  away 
by  reference  to  .^lums  and  lack  of  Jobs 
For  those  conditions  were  not  present  In 
any  significant  degree. 

Furthermore,  if  even  one  of  these  riots 
was  the  product  of  some  other  cause  than 
slums  and  unemployment  this  country 
cannot  wait  10  years  to  uncover  that  cause 
and  destroy  It.  The  price  which  will  have 
been  ex.acted  by  continuous  rioting  is  much 
too  high. 

What  we  have  in  mind  Is  the  rather  widely 
held  belief  that  at  least  some  of  the  riots. 
and  perhaps  the  worst  ones,  were  planned. 
organized  and  directed  by  sinister  forces  em- 
barked upon  a  policy  of  rule-or-ruin 

The  President  passed  this  over  lightly  He 
said  his  commission  will  have  access  to  facts 
gathered  by  the  FBI  and  that  J  Edgar  Hoov- 
er's agency  "will  continue  to  exercise  its  full 
authority  to  Investigate  theie  riots,  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  standing  instructions,  and 
to  continue  to  search  for  evidence  of  a  con- 
spiracy." 

This  is  a  somewhat  ambiguous  statement 
As  far  OS  we  know  there  has  nut  been  a  full- 
scale  investigation  of  the  riots,  and.  since  the 
authority  of  the  FBI  is  supposed  to  extend 


only  to  violations  of  federal  law.  what  did 
the  President  mean  when  he  said  the  .igency 
will  continue  to  exercise  lt.s  full  authority' 
to  Investigate  the  riots'  Furthermore,  the 
comment  that  the  FBI  will  'continue  to 
search  for  evidence  of  conspiracy"  Implies 
that  no  such  evidence  has  yet  been  found. 

Perhaps  there  has  been  no  conspiracy,  and 
If  n^t  it  follows  that  there  would  be  no  evi- 
dence of  one.  For  our  part,  we  are  not  aware 
of  the  existence  of  any  such  evidence  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term. 

There  is,  however,  a  considerable  body  of 
Information  to  suggest  that  there  has  been 
a  conspiracy. 

In  the  absence  of  any  planning  or  organi- 
zation or  training,  it  Is  difficult  to  account 
for  the  widespread  sniper  activity  In  Detroit 
In  a  dispatch  from  Havana  a  few  days  ago. 
Stokely  Carmlchael  Is  quoted  as  follows:  "In 
Newark,  we  are  applying  the  wctlcs  of  guer- 
nlla  warfare  We  are  preparing  groups  of 
urban  guerrillas  for  our  defense  In  the 
cities"  Chicago's  Mayor  Daley  has  said  "We 
know  this  Is  a  national  pri'f,'ram  of  outlawry 
and  violence"  Some  other  local  officials  have 
said   much  the  same  thing. 

In  Its  Issue  of  July  28.  Life  magazine  tells 
of  a  "clandestine  "  meeting  between  Its  re- 
porters and  some  of  the  Newark  snipers. 
These  .snipers  belong  to  an  organized  group 
of  former  civil  rights  workers  In  Mississippi. 
According  to  the  magazine,  one  of  the  snipers 
said  there  were  more  than  50  members  of  the 
group,  more  than  half  coming  from  Newark 
"Others  h.id  been  moved  In  for  the  action 
from  California,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania."  This 
certainly  Is  not  inconsistent  with  the  remarks 
attributed  to  Stokely  Carmlchael  in  Havana, 
More  positive  Indications  of  organization 
and  conspiracy  can  be  found  In  a  book  by 
Phillip  Abbott  Luce,  until  recently  an  active 
Communist.  The  Luce  book.  "Road  to  Revo- 
lution," Is  reviewed  on  Page  G-3  of  today's 
SUir 

Exposes  by  former  Communists  are  suspect, 
as  Whlttaker  Chambers  learned  in  the  .Mger 
Hiss  case  But  The  Star  has  been  reliably  In- 
formed that  Luce's  break  with  the  party  Is 
real . 

In  any  event,  what  he  has  to  say  Is  Inter- 
esting it  can  be  and  should  be  checked  out 
carefully. 

Luce  begins  by  saying  that  the  Commu- 
nists are  'counting  on  the  premise  that  most 
Americans  will  discount  the  possibility  of  a 
guerrilla  war  in  their  country  The  notion 
of  a  guerrilla  war  in  the  United  States  is  so 
outrageous  and  Improbable  to  Americans 
that  they  wovild  receive  it  as  the  product  of 
a  deranged  mind  '  Well,  many  Americans 
and  most  'responsible  '  Cubans  felt  the  same 
wav.  to  the  s\ibsequent  dismay  of  the  latter, 
when  Fidel  Cr.stro  and  his  tiny  band  of  fol- 
lowers first  went  ashore  in  Cuba. 

Luce  noting  that  Communists  exploit 
trouble  rather  than  Incite  It.  goes  on  to  spell 
out  in  r'pt.ill  the  Communist  plan  to  foment 
racial  trouble  In  this  country  and  then  to 
exploit  it  through  guerrilla  tactics.  He  re- 
minds us  that  a  grand  Jury  which  Investi- 
gated Ui-st  summers  Cleveland  riot  found 
th  It  'the  outbreak  of  lawlessness  and  dis- 
order was  crganl/ed.  precipitated  and  ex- 
ploited by  a  relatively  small  group  of  trained 
and  disciplined  professionals  at  this  busi- 
ness" He  also  recalls  that  the  Harlem  riots 
In  1964  produced  similar  findings  and  that 
one  Bill  Epton.  a  Communist,  w.is  Indicted 
and  convicted  of  criminal  anarchy  for  his 
role  In  those  riots 

None  of  this  may  amount  to  "evidence  "  In 
the  legal  sense  ns  far  as  this  month's  riots 
go  But.  taken  together.  It  strongly  suggests 
that  there  Is  a  conspiratorial  underpinning 
of  the  current  riots,  and  It  Is  a  posslbilitv 
which  deserves  more  serious  attention  hv  the 
Investigators  than  Is  invited  by  the  Presi- 
dent's casual  reference  to  It 

A  crucial  matter  at  stake  now.  or  so  It 
seems  to  us.  Ls  the  struggle  for  control  of.  or 


direction  of,  the  Negro  community.  Who  will 
prevail?  Such  men  as  M.irtln  Luther  King 
Jr.,  A.  Philip  Randolph.  Roy  Wllklns  and 
Whitney  M.  Young.  Jr.?  Or  will  it  be  the  H. 
Rap  Browns  and  the  Stokely  Carmlchaels? 

A  great  deal  more  than  the  future  of  civil 
rights  depends  on  the  answer.  It  Is  conceiv- 
able, quite  conceivable,  that  what  really 
hangs  in  the  balance  Is  the  choice  between 
a  race  war  In  the  United  States  and  a  state 
of  affairs  in  which  the  white  and  colored 
communities  can  live  together  In  peace. 

This  Ls  why  It  Is  so  Important  to  put  poli- 
tics aside  and  dig  up  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  about  the  riots  and  their  causes.  And 
this  is  why  it  Is  also  so  important  for  the 
members  of  Congress  and  the  people  they 
represent  not  to  yield  to  what  the  President 
spoke  of  as  "fear  and  bitterness" — to  any 
state  of  mind  which  would  indefinitely  delay 
reconciliation  and  reconstruction  at  a  dread- 
ful cost  in  human  lives  and  human  values. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Evening  Star, 

July  27.  19671 

Carmichaex  in  Havana 

The  well-publicized  arrival  of  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael In  Cuba  and  his  lavish  expressions 
of  support  for  the  Castro  brand  of  exported 
revolutions  serve  to  clear  up  two  troublesome 
questions.  His  Journey  and  his  statements 
remove  all  doubt  about  Carmlchael's  pyoUtlcal 
orientation.  And  they  go  a  long  way  toward 
explaining  his  motives  in  exhorting  American 
Negroes    to    rise    up    In    suicidal    rebellion. 

Carmlchael  has  now.  quite  simply  and  un- 
equivocally, stated  his  political  position. 
Whether  a  card-carrier  or  not.  he  Is  for  all 
practical  purposes  a  Conununlst.  Castro  and 
the  evanescent  Che  Guevara  are  his  heroes. 
Already — according  to  Carmlchael — the  guer- 
rilla tactics  of  the  Cuban  revolution  have 
been  applied  in  the  Newark  riots.  And.  he 
said,  "we  are  preparing  grovips  of  urban 
guerrillas  for  our  defense  In  the  cities.  .  .  . 
It  is  going  to  be  a  fight  to  the  death" 

Until  Carmlchael  declared  himself,  there 
had  been  one  major  mystery  about  his  tac- 
tics of  violence:  What  did  he.  as  a  spokes- 
man for  the  Negro  cause,  hope  to  gain  for 
his  followers?  That  was  the  question  raised 
vesterday  hv  four  Negro  leaders — Martin 
Luther  King.  Roy  Wllklns,  Whitney  M. 
Young  Jr.  and  A.  Philip  Randolph— in  their 
joint  plea  for  an  end  to  the  rioting. 

'Who  is  without  the  t^ecessitles  of  life 
when  the  neighborhood  stores  are  destroyed 
and  looted?  Whose  children  are  without  mi'X 
because  deliveries  cannot  be  made''  Who 
loses  wages  because  of  a  breakdown  in  trans- 
portation or  the  destruction  of  the  place  of 
einplovment?  Who  are  the  dead  .  .  ?"  The 
answer,  quite  obviously.  Is  that  the  Negro  Is 
the  loser 

And  the  answer  to  why  Carmlchael,  the 
primary  advocate  of  black  violence,  preached 
his  sermon  of  self-defeating  race  hatred  U 
now  equally  obvious  Carmlchael  was  not  a 
fighter  for  Negro  rights.  He  was  a  worker 
for  communism.  And  those  who  heeded  him 
were  not  followers  who  had  his  loyalty  Thej 
were  sacrifices  to  a  cause. 

Violence  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States 
is  the  food  or.  which  communism  grows  fat. 
The  greater  the  carnage,  the  greater  the  prop- 
aganda value.  And  the  fact  that  Negroes 
were  the  principal  battle  victims  was  not 
important.  What  mattered  were  the  head- 
lines in  Eur')i)e.  In  Africa.  In  South  America— 
the  embarraj'.sment  and  damage  that  could 
be  Inflicted  on  the  United  States  of  America 

It  would,  of  course,  be  a  tragic  error  for 
anyone  to  expand  the  revelation  of  Carml- 
chaels  motive  Into  a  general  Indictment  of 
the  drive  for  Negro  rights  The  fight  for 
equality  In  education.  In  housing,  in  em- 
ployment opportunity.  Is  a  Just  and  an 
honorable  fight.  And  the  fact  that  one  mili- 
tant leader  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  traitor 
to  the  cause  of  civil  rights  cannot  be  seized 
upon  to  discredit  the  entire  movement. 
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The  Carmlchael  Incident  should,  on  the\ 
contrary,  serve  to  strengthen  the  legitimate 
battle  for  full  clvU  rights.  Other  Negro 
leaders,  motivated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  de- 
liver to  their  followers  a  Just  degree  of  par- 
ticipation In  this  nation's  rich  life,  now  can 
and  should  disassociate  themselves  com- 
pletely from  Stokely  Carmlchael.  And  Car- 
mlchael's heirs  should  now  re-examine.  In 
the  light  of  his  newly  revealed  motivation, 
the  legacy  of  black  power  and  race  hatred 
that  he  has  left  them. 

When  they  do.  they  will  recognize  the  ob- 
scene structure  Carmlchael  has  built  from 
legitimate  frustrations,  hop>es  and  dreams. 
And  when  that  realization  comes,  the  end 
of  the  bloody,  ruinous,  senseless  riots  should 
be  at  hand. 

A  Plea  to  Negroes 

(Note. — Here  Is  the  text  of  a  statement 
made  by  four  top  Negro  leaders  yesterday 
appealing  for  an  end  of  rioting.) 

Developments  In  Newark,  Detroit  and  other 
strife-torn  cities  make  it  crystal  clear  that 
the  primary  victims  of  the  riots  are  the 
Negro  citizens.  That  they  have  grave  griev- 
ances of  long  standing  cannot  be  denied  or 
minimized.  That  the  riots  have  not  con- 
tributed m  any  substantial  n.easure  to  the 
eradication  of  these  Just  complaints  is  by 
now  obvious  to  all. 

We  are  confident  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Negro  community  Joins  us 
In  opposition  to  violence  in  the  streets.  Who 
is  without  the  necessities  of  life  when  the 
neighborhood  stores  are  destroyed  and 
looted?  Whose  children  are  without  milk 
because   deliveries   cannot   be  made? 

Who  loses  wages  because  of  a  breakdown 
In  transportation  or  destruction  of  the  place 
of  employment?  Who  are  the  dead,  the  In- 
jured and  the  Imprisoned?  It  is  the  Negroes 
who  pay  and  pay  and  pay,  whether  or  not 
they  are  Individually  involved  in  the  riot- 
ing. And  for  what? 

Killing,  arson,  looting  are  criminal  acts 
and  should  be  dealt  with  as  such.  Equally 
guilty  are  those  who  incite,  provoke  and  call 
specifically  for  such  action.  Tliere  Is  no 
Injustice  which  Justifies  the  present  destruc- 
tion of  the  Negro  community  p.nd  its  people. 

We  who  havr  fought  so  long  and  so  hard 
to  achieve  Justice  for  all  Americans  have 
con.sislently  opposed  violence  as  a  means  of 
redrefs.  Riots  have  proved  Ineffective,  dis- 
ruptive and  highly  damaging  to  the  Negro 
population,  to  the  civil  rights  cause,  and  to 
the  entire  nation 

We  call  upon  Negro  citizens  throughout 
the  nation  to  forego  the  temptation  to  dis- 
regard the  law.  This  does  not  mean  that 
we  should  submit  tamely  to  Joblessness. 
Inadequate  housing,  p)oor  schooling,  insult, 
humiliation  and  attack.  It  does  require  a 
redoubling  of  efforts  through  legitimate 
means  to  end  these  wrongs  and  disabilities. 

We  appeal  not  only  to  black  Americans, 
but  also  to  our  fellow  white  citizens  who  are 
not  blameless.  The  disabilities  imposed  upon 
Negro  citizens  are  a  century  old.  They  re- 
main because  the  white  citizenry  in  general 
supports  these  restrictions. 

The  90th  Congress  has  exhibited  an  in- 
credible indifference  to  hardships  of  the 
ghetto  dwellers.  Only  last  week  the  House 
defeated  a  rat-control  bill  which  would  have 
enabled  the  cities  to  get  rid  of  the  rats 
which  Infest  the  slums. 

And  finally,  we  support  President  John- 
son's call  "upon  all  our  people,  black  and 
white  alike.  In  all  our  cities  to  Join  in  a 
determined  program  to  maintAin  law  and 
order,  to  condemn  and  to  combat  lawless- 
ness in  all  its  forms,  and  firmly  to  show 
by  word  and  by  deed  that  riot,  looting  and 
public  disorder  will  Just  not  be  tolerated." 

No  one  benefits  under  mob  law.  Let's 
end  it  now! 

Signed  by:  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  A. 
Philip  Randolph.  Roy  Wllklns,  and  Whitney 
M  Young.  Jr. 


Rioting  Pleases  Castro,  Carmichael  at 
Elbow 

Miami. — Negroes  rioting  In  Detroit  and 
other  American  cities  had  Fidel  Castro's 
blessing  today,  but  the  Cuban  Communist 
leader  said  any  suggestion  he  was  connected 
with  the  disorders  "would  be  ridiculous." 

U.S.  black  power  leader  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael sat  In  a  place  of  honor — with  Reds 
from  Latin  America  and  Vietnam — as  Castro 
spoke  for  2V2  hours  last  night  in  Santiago, 
Cuba. 

The  occasion  was  Castro's  annual  "July 
26th"  celebration  which  this  year  Is  a  pre- 
lude for  the  parley  of  hemisphere  Commu- 
nists convening  in  Havana  next  week  to  step 
up  guerrilla  warfare  In  Latin  America. 

The  25-year-old  Carmlchael  is  attending 
the  nine-day  meeting  as  an  "observer."  But 
Castro  gave  him  special  attention  last  night, 
calling  him  "the  representative  of  the  Negro 
people  of  the  United  States. 

"American  Negroes  are  rebelling  and  are 
fighting  because  they  have  been  criminally 
exploited  and  oppressed,"  Castro  said. 

The  man  who  is  working  to  trigger  revolu- 
tion In  every  Latin  American  nation  said  'the 
flames  of  revolution"  now  grip  the  United 
States. 

Denouncing  "Yankee  imperialists"  for  vio- 
lence around  the  world  as  well  as  within  the 
United  States,  Castro  left  no  doubt  about 
satisfaction  over  the  U.S.  disorders. 

"But,  of  course,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
accuse  us  of  fomenting  the  rebellion  and  the 
armed  struggle  of  the  American  Negro,"  he 
said. 

The  July  26  celebrating  commemorates 
Castro's  abortive  1953  raid  on  the  Moncada 
army  barracks  in  Santiago.  It  Is  now  revered 
in  Communist  Cuba — on  Castro's  orders — as 
marking  the  start  of  his  revolution. 

Carmichael  Turns  Up  ik  Havana,  Calls  for 

U.S.    Guerrilla   Warfare 

(By  Michael  Arkus) 

Havana,  July  25. — "Black  Power"  advocate 
Stokely  Carmlchael  arrived  in  Cuba  today 
with  a  clarion  call  for  the  organization  of 
Negro  guerrilla  groups  in  United  States 
cities. 

It  was  believed  that  Carmlchael  did  not 
have  U.S.  Government  permission  for  his 
visit. 

He  arrived  by  air  from  Prague  as  an  ob- 
server to  the  Latin  American  Solidarity 
Organization's  conference  of  revolutionary 
forces  in  Havana. 

It  was  expected  that  he  would  see  Premier 
Fidel  Castro  during  his  stay. 

Carmlchael  was  welcomed  at  Havana  Air- 
port by  Capt.  Osmany  Clenfuegos,  president 
of  the  Cuban  Communist  Party's  Tri-Contl- 
nental  Revolutionary  Organization. 

(Foreign  newsmen  were  not  allowed  to 
interview  Carmichael  on  his  arrival  and  he 
was  whisked  away  in  a  limousine.  United 
Press  International  reported. 

(Diplomatic  sources  said  they  thought 
Carmichael  was  taken  to  Santiago,  on  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Island,  as  Castro's  former 
revolutionary  movement,  the  "26th  of  July," 
took  its  name  from  the  1953  date  when  he 
led  a  band  of  rebel  youths  In  an  attack  on 
an  army  barracks  In  Santiago.) 

Shortly  before  Carmlchael's  arrival,  the 
Cuban  news  agency,  Prensa  Latina,  pub- 
lished an  interview  with  him  In  London  in 
which  he  was  quoted  as  sajdng: 

"In  Newark,  we  are  applying  the  tactics 
of  guerrilla  warfare.  We  are  preparing  groups 
of  urban  guerrillas  for  otu-  defense  in  the 
cities.  This  struggle  is  not  going  to  be  a  mere 
street  meeting.  It  Is  going  to  be  a  struggle 
to  the  death." 

He  likened  the  racial  disturbances  In  the 
U.S.  to  "real  rebellions"  and  said  the  Cuban 
revolution  was  an  Inspiration  to  U.S.  Negroes. 

The  agency  quoted  Carmichael  as  saying 
former  Cuban  revolutionary  leader  Che 
Guevara,  now  said  to  be  leading  guerrilla 
warfare   somewhere  In   Latin   America,   was 


closer  to  American  Negro  youth  than  anyone 
else. 

After  Carmichael  left  London  yesterday, 
police  there  disclosed  that  they  were  prepar- 
ing a  report  on  his  ten-day  visit  to  Britain, 
to  be  submitted  to  the  minister  responsible 
for  internal  law  and  order — Home  Secretary 
Roy  Jenkins. 

Stokely  Calls  roa  "War"  in  United  STA'rBS 
Havana,  Cuba,  July  27. — Black-power  advo- 
cate Stokely  Carmichael  called  today  on  Ne- 
groes in  Detroit  and  New  York  to  wage   a 

Vietnam-style  war. 

In  an  interview  here  with  the  evening 
newspaper  Juventud  Rebelde  (Rebellious 
Youth)  he  referred  to  a  recent  message  said 
to  have  come  from  former  Cuban  revolution- 
ary leader  Ernesto  "Che"  Guevara  urging  the 
creation  of  several  Vietnams  in  Latin 
America. 

"We  mixst  internationalize  our  struggle, 
and  If  we  are  going  to  tiu-n  into  reality  the 
words  of  Che  to  create  two,  three  or  more 
Vietnams,  we  must  recognize  that  Detroit 
and  New  Ycrk  are  also  Vietnam,"  Carmlchael 
said. 

He  told  the  paper  he  did  not  care  what  the 
Stale  Department  did  to  him  for  visiting 
Cuba  Without  permission. 

"It  is  I  who  choose  my  own  friends  and  I 
who  decide  what  my  destiny  Is  and  not  the 
American  Government."  he  said.  "The  Cuban 
people  Is  a  friend  of  the  North  Americans 
and  as  friends  we  shake  hands,  and  if  they 
don't  like  It  let  them  go  to  heil." 

Carmlchael  said  the  Latin  American  revo- 
lutionary struggle  should  be  coordinated 
with  the  struggle  of  the  American  Negroes. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  IS  COMMEND- 
ED BY  SENATOR  RANDOLPH  FOR 
POSITIVE  LEADERSHIP  IN  CRIME 
CRISIS— CONGRESS  MUST  SHARE 
RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  ACTION 

Mr.  RANT30LPH.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday,  July  27, 1  was  in  the  process  of 
preparing  a  communication  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  urging  him  to 
deliver  an  updated  message  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  on  the  state  of  Union.  I  did  not 
complete  my  appeal  and  forward  it  to 
the  President  because  I  heard  that  he 
had  scheduled  a  report  via  nationwide 
television  and  radio  for  delivery  from  his 
White  Huu.'^e  office  at  10:30  p.m.  of  that 
day. 

I  was  preparing  to  note  in  my  letter  to 
President  Johnson  that  there  has  been  a 
change  in  the  state  of  the  Union — a 
deterioration  in  obedience  10  and  respect 
for  law  and  order  and  a  consequent 
serious  impact  on  many  facets  of  our 
society,  our  economy,  and  our  national 
security.  Furthermore,  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  drastic  change  has  oc- 
curred since  the  last  message  on  the  state 
of  the  Union  was  delivered  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

The  American  people,  as  well  as  the 
Members  of  the  Congress,  I  wrote  in  the 
draft  of  my  communication,  desire  to 
hear  and  need  to  hear  a  strongly  phrased 
and  forthrightly  delivered  message  of 
candor — of  hope  and  program — and  of 
reassurance  that  only  our  Chief  Execu- 
tive and  Commander  in  Chief  can  com- 
municate to  us. 

Mr.  President,  the  message  to  all  of  us 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
from  his  desk  in  the  White  House  last 
Thursday  night  was,  indeed,  strongly 
phrased  and  was  forthrightly  delivered. 
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It  was  a  message  of  candor — of  hope  and 
program — and  it  was  reassuring. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the 
text  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  s 
proclamation  of  National  Day  of  Prayer 
broadcast  remarks  to  the  Nation  on  the 
subject  of  civil  disorders  as  delivered 
from  his  White  House  office  at  10:30  p.m.. 
July  27.  1967,  and  at  the  conclusion  to 
also  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  a  telegram  I  dispatched  to  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  conclusion  of  his  television 
and  radio  message. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
and  telegram  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord.  as  follows: 
Johnson  Text 

(NoTB. — Following  is  the  prepared  text  of 
Prealdant  Johnson's  broadcast  remarks  to  the 
natton  laat  night  on  civil  disorders.) 

t 

My  fellow  Americans: 

We  have  endured  a  week  such  a.^  no  nation 
should  live  through:  A  time  of  violence  and 
tragedy. 

For  a  few  minutes  tonight.  I  want  to  talk 
about  that  tragedy — and  about  the  deeper 
queatlona  It  raises  for  us  all. 

I  am  tonight  appointing  a  Special  Advisory 
Conunlaslon  on  Civil  Disorders. 

The  commission  will  Investigate  the  ori- 
gins of  the  recent  disorders  In  our  cities. 
It  will  make  recommendations — to  me.  to 
the  Congress,  to  the  state  governors,  and  to 
the  mayors — for  me:usures  to  prevent  or  con- 
tain such  disasters  m  the  future 

In  their  work,  the  commission  members 
will  have  access  to  the  facts  gathered  by  Di- 
rector Hoover  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  The  FBI  will  continue  to  exer- 
cise Its  full  authority  to  Investigate  these 
riots,  in  accordance  with  my  standing  in- 
structions, and  to  continue  to  search  for 
evidence  of  conspiracy 

But  even  before  the  commission  begins  Its 
work,  even  before  all  the  evidence  Is  In,  there 
are  some  things  we  can  tell  about  the  out- 
brealcs  of  this  summer. 


First — let  there  be  no  mistake  about  It — 
the  looting,  arson,  plunder  and  pilliige  which 
have  occurred  are  not  part  of  a  civil  rights 
protest.  There  is  no  American  right  to  loot 
Stores,  to  burn  buildings,  to  tire  rifles  from 
rooftops.  That  Is  crime — and  crime  must  be 
dealt  with  forcefully,  swiftly,  certainly — 
under  law. 

Innocent  people,  Negro  and  white,  have 
l)een  killed.  Damage  to  property  —owned  by 
Negroes  and  whites  is  calamitous  Worst  of 
all,  fear  and  bitterne^'s  h.ive  been  loosed 
which  will  take  long  months  to  erase. 

The  criminals  who  committed  these  acts 
of  violence  against  the  people  deserve  to  be 
punished.  Explanations  m:iy  be  offered  but 
nothing  can  excuse  what  they  have  done 

There  will  be  many  attempts  to  Interpret 
the  events  of  the  past  few  days  But  when 
violence  strikes,  those  In  public  responsibil- 
ity have  an  immediate  and  very  different 
Job:  not  to  analyze,  but  to  end  disorder 

That  they  must  seek  to  do  with  every 
means  at  hand  through  local  police,  state 
offlclals.  and — in  extraordinary  circumstances 
where  local  authorities  have  stated  that  they 
cannot  maintain  order  with  their  own  re- 
sources— tlirough  federal  power 

I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  issue  new  training  standards  for  riot  con- 
trol procedures  to  National  Ouard  units 
across  the  country.  Through  the  Continental 
Army  Command,  this  expanded  training  will 
begin  Immediately.  The  Guard  must  have 
the  abUity  to  respond  effectively,  and  appro- 
priately. In  conditions  of  disorder  and  vio- 
lence. 


Those  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
law  enforcemejit  should,  and  must,  be  re- 
spected. The  violence  must  be  stopped: 
quickly,  finally  and  permanently. 

Ill 

It  would  compound  the  tragedy,  however. 
If  we  should  settle  for  order  imposed  by  the 
muzzle  of  a  gun 

In  .America,  we  seek  more  than  the  uneasy 
calm  of  martial  law  We  seek  peace  based  on 
one  man's  respect  for  another  and  upon 
mutual  respect  for  law  We  seek  a  public  or- 
der built  on  steady  progress  In  meeting  the 
needs  of  our  people 

Not  e\en  the  sternest  police  action,  nor 
the  most  effective  federal  troops,  can  create 
lasting  peace  In  our  cities 

The  only  genuine,  long-range  solution  for 
what  has  happened  lies  In  an  attack^ 
mounted  at  every  level-  upon  the  conditions 
that  breed  despair  and  violence  All  of  us 
know  what  they  are  ignorance,  discrimina- 
tion, slums,  dlseajse.  not  enough  Jobs.  We 
should  attack  these  conditions-  not  because 
we  are  frightened  by  conflict,  but  because  we 
are  fired  by  conscience  We  should  attack 
them  because  there  l.s  simply  no  other  way  to 
achieve  a  decent  and  orderly  society  In 
America. 

In  the  pa.st  three  and  a  half  years,  we 
have  directed  the  greatest  legislative  effort  In 
our  history  at  those  ancient  ills  The  roll  call 
of  those  laws  reveals  the  depth  of  our  con- 
cern The  model  cities  act  The  civil  rights 
acta  The  rent  supplement  act  Medicare  and 
Medicaid.  The  education  acts  Head  start,  the 
Job  Corps  and  the  Nelghborhot>d  Youth 
Corps.  Teacher  Corps  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training    And  many,  many  more 

We  continue  to  press  for  laws  which  would 
protect  our  cltl/ens  from  violence  The  safe 
streets  and  crime  control  act  The  <un  con- 
trol act 

Our  work  has  Just  begun  Yet  there  are 
those  who  feel  that  even  this  beginning  Is 
too  much.  There  are  those  who  would  have 
us  turn  back  even  now.  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Journey 

Last  week  in  Congress,  a  small  but  im- 
portant plan  for  action  In  the  cities  was 
voted  down  Th^  members  rejected  my  re- 
quest for  «J0  million  to  hght  the  pe.stUence 
of  rats  -rats  which  prowl  In  dark  alleys  and 
tenements,  and  attack  thou.sanels  of  city 
children  Pasfcage  of  this  legislation  would 
have  meant  much  to  the  children  of  the 
slums.  A  goverrunent  that  has  spent  millions 
to  protect  baby  calves  can  surely  afford  to 
show   the   .same  concern   for   baby   boys   and 

girls 

There  are  some  today  who  feel  that  we 
cannot  afford  a  model  cities  program.  They 
reduced  my  request  for  funds  this  year  by 
two-thirds. 

The.-e  are  some  who  feel  we  canni:it  af- 
ford additional  good  teachers  for  the  chil- 
dren of  poverty.  Or  new  e.1ort.s  to  house  those 
most  In  need.  Or  aid  to  education. 

Theirs  is  a  strange  system  of  bookkeeping. 

I  believe  we  should  be  counting  the  assets 
these  measures  can  bring  to  us  Cities  richer 
In  opportunity,  cities  more  full  of  promise, 
cities  of  order  and  progress.  Instead,  some 
are  counting  the  seeds  of  bitterness. 

This  Is  not  a  time  tor  angry  reaction.  It  Is 
a  time  for  action.  Starting  with  legislative 
action  to  Improve  life  In  our  cities.  The 
strength  and  promise  of  the  law  are  the  sur- 
est remedies  for  tragedy  in  the  streets 

rv 

But  laws  are  only  one  answer.  Another 
answer  lies  In  the  way  our  people  respond  to 
these  disturbances. 

There  is  a  danger  that  the  worst  toll  of 
this  tragedy  will  be  counted  in  the  hearts  of 
Americans  In  hatred,  in  fear.  In  heated 
words  which  will  not  end  the  conflict  but 
prolong  It. 

Let  us  acknowledge  the  tragedy;  but  let 
us  not  exaggerate  it. 


Look  about  you  tonight,  and  you  will  see 
these  things 

Most  Americans.  Negro  and  white,  are 
leading  decent,  responsible  and  productive 
lives. 

.Most  .\nierlcans.  Negro  and  white,  seek 
safety  in  their  neighborhoods  and  harmony 
with  their  neighbors. 

Nothing  can  destroy  good  will  more  quickly 
than  a  period  of  needles  strife  and  suspicion 
between  the  races. 

Let  us  condemn  the  violent  fe'w.  But  let 
us  remember  that  it  Is  law-abiding  Negro 
families  who  have  suUered  most  at  the  hands 
of  the  rioters.  It  is  responsible  Negro  citizeos 
who  hope  most  fervently — and  need  most 
urgently — to  share   in   America's  prospenty. 

This  is  no  time  to  turn  away  from  that 
goal. 

To  reach  It  will  require  more  than  laws; 
more  than  dollars.  It  will  take  renewed  dedi- 
cation and  understanding  in  the  heart  of 
every  citizen. 

V 

I  know  there  are  mllUoas  of  men  and 
women  tonight  who  are  eager  to  heal  the 
wounds  we  have  suffered;  who  want  to  get 
on  with  the  Job  of  teaching  and  working  and 
building. 

In  that  spirit.  I  am  issuing  tonight  a 
proclamation  calling  for  a  day  of  prayer  In 
our  nation.  On  this  Sunday,  July  30.  I  urge 
cttUens  In  every  town  and  city  In  the  land 
to  go  Into  their  churches — to  pray  for  order 
and  reconciliation  among  men. 

I  appeal  to  every  governor,  every  mayor, 
every  preacher  and  teacher  and  parent  to 
Join  in  this  national  observance. 

This  spirit  of  dedication  cannot  be  limited 
to  our  public  leaders,  it  must  extend  to  every 
citizen.  And  the  man  who  speaks  to  break 
the  peace  must  feel  the  powerful  disapproval 
of  his  neighbors. 

Tonight,  I  call  upon  every  American  to 
search  his  heart. 

To  those  who  are  tempted  by  violence,  I 
say  this:  Think  again.  Who  is  really  the  loser 
when  violence  comes?  Whose  neighborhood 
is  made  a  shambles?  Whose  life  is  threatened 
most? 

If  you  choose  to  tear  down  what  other 
hands  have  built. 

You  win  not  succeed. 

You  will  suffer  moet  from  your  own 
crimes. 

You  will  learn  that  there  are  no  victors 
In  the  aftermath  of  violence. 

Tlie  apostles  of  violence,  with  their  ugly 
drumbeat  of  hatred,  must  know  that  they 
are  heading  for  disaster.  And  every  man  who 
really  wants  progress  or  Justice  or  equality 
must  stand  against  them  and  their  miserable 
virus  of  hate. 

For  other  Americans,  especially  those  in 
positions  of  public  trust.  I  have  this  message: 

Yours  is  the  duty  to  bring  about  peace- 
ful change  In  America.  If  your  response  to 
these  tragic  events  Is  only  "business  as 
tisual" — you  invite  not  only  disaster,  but 
dishonor. 

My  fellow  citizens,  let  ua  go  about  our 
work.  Let  us  clear  the  streets  of  rubble  and 
quench  the  flres  that  hatred  set.  Let  ua  feed 
and  care  for  those  who  have  suffered  at 
the  rioter's  hands — but  let  there  be  no  bonus 
nor  reward  for  those  who  have  Inflicted  that 
suffering. 

Let  us  resolve  that  this  violence  Is  going 
to  stop.  We  can  stop  it.  We  must  stop  it 
We  will  stop  it. 

And  let  us  build  something  more  lasting: 
Faith  between  man  and  man,  between  race 
and  race  Faith  In  each  other — and  in  the 
promise  of  America. 

Let  us  pray  for  the  day  when  "mercy  and 
truth  are  met  together;  righteousness  and 
peace  have  kissed  each  other."  Let  us  prsy 
— and  let  us  work  for  the  better  Jobs  and 
housing  and  education  millions  of  our  fel- 
low Americans  need. 
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Let  us  act  in  the  Congress,  in  city  halls, 
in  every  community,  so  that  tills  land  may 
truly  be  "one  nation  under  God — with 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all." 

Goodnight.  I 


N.^TioNAL    Day    of    Prayer    Proclaimzo 

(Note. — Following  Is  a  proclamation  for  a 
National  Day  of  Prayer  Sunday,  Issued  last 
night  by  President  Johnson.) 

From  its  earliest  day,  our  nation  has  been 
dedicated  to  Justice,  to  equality — and  to 
order. 

We  are  a  people  committed  to  the  rule  of 
law.  believing  that  It  holds  the  greatest  hope 
for  human  progress  and  well-being.  We  must 
never  abandon  that  commitment. 

Today  our  people  reaffirm  their  faith  in 
law;  their  laith  In  progress;  their  faith  in 
human  brotherhood. 

It  Is  right  to  pray  that  strife  will  not  bring 
down  what  we  have  built,  nor  threaten  all 
tlie  things  we  hope  to  build. 

Now  therefore.  I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  set  aside  Sunday.  July  30.  1967.  as  a 
National  Day  of  Prayer  for  Peace  and  Recon- 
ciliation. 

I  call  on  every  governor,  every  mayor,  every 
family  In  the  land  to  Join  in  this  observance. 
I  call  on  all  our  citizens  to  go  into  their 
churches  on  this  Sunday,  and  to  pray  for 
peace  in  the  land  we  love. 

We  deplore  the  few  who  rely  upon  words 
and  works  of  terror. 

We  mourn  the  many  who  have  suffered 
from  violence  In  the  cities. 

We  dedicate  ourselves  once  more  to  the 
rule  of  law.  In  whose  absence  anarchy  is 
loosed  and  tragedy  Is  born. 

We  pray  to  almighty  God,  the  Author  of 
our  liberty,  for  hearts  free  from  hate,  so  that 
our  nation  can  be  free  from  bitterness. 

We  pray  for  strength  to  build  together  so 
that  disorder  may  cea.se.  progress  steadily 
continue,  and  Justice  prosper. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twenty-seventh  day  of  July,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
sixty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred 
and  ninety-second. 


(Telegram) 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 

Your  message  to  the  American  People  to- 
night was  forthright  and  convincing.  It  was 
a  manifestation  of  real  leadership. 

I  commend  your  analysis  of  the  situation 
In  our  country  for  Its  inclslveness  and  its 
accuracy. 

Your  expressed  concern  for  the  lawlessness 
Inherent  In  the  riots  within  cities  of  tills  Na- 
tion Is  shared  by  countless  millions  of  our 
fellow  citizens.  And  I  am  sure  they  Join  me 
In  applauding  and  approving  the  determina- 
tion we  heard  you  declare  to  be  the  purpose 
of  our  Chief  Executive  and  our  Government 
to  have  obedience  to  law  and  order  restored 
and  maintained  throughout  the  United 
States. 

I  share  your  hope  and  recommendation 
that  the  worthy  programs  your  administra- 
tion has  presented  to  the  Congress  will  be 
approved.  For  their  purpose  Is  to  Improve 
conditions  In  crowded  urban  America  and 
for  citizens  generally.  I  assure  you  of  my 
support  for  the  enforcement  of  our  laws — 
civil  and  criminal — and  for  those  of  the  Po- 
lice Forces,  the  National  Guard,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Armed  Forces  charged  with  Law  enforce- 
ment responsibilities.  Likewise,  I  give  assur- 
ance of  my  support  for  the  purposeful  and 
much  needed  measures  presently  before 
the  Congress  which  you  enumerated  In  your 
inspiring  and  sobering  message  tonight. 

And,  Mr.  President,  please  know  that  I 
have  confidence  in  your  leadership  and  your 
sblllty  to  fashion  and  formulate  the  instru- 
ments for  comprehensive  action  against  the 


crime  wave  which,  if  not  checked  and  obvi- 
ated, would  destroy  our  Republic  from 
within. 

Jennings  Randolph, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  less 
than  a  year  ago — on  August  29,  1966 — 
I  declared  in  the  Senate  that  the  crime 
wave  was  weakening  America,  that  citi- 
zens must  meet  the  challenge,  and  that 
respect  for  law  and  order  must  be  taught 
and  practiced.  But  since  that  date  con- 
ditions have  been  aggravated  by  more 
violent  and  more  destructive  riots — 
senseless  murder,  arson,  plundering,  and 
looting  in  widely  scattered  urban  com- 
munities. These  law-breaking  events, 
coupled  with  others  of  national  and 
world  importance,  have  changed  the 
state  of  the  Union. 

We — the  American  society,  its  people 
and  its  government — have  failed  to  slow 
or  stop  the  crime  wave  which  is  weak- 
ening America.  Our  citizens  seen;  not  to 
have  met  the  challenge  that  was  inher- 
ent in  the  events  of  1966  and  prior  years. 
Respect  for  law  and  order  obviously  has 
not  been  taught  adequately  and  has  not 
been  practiced  by  persons  throughout 
the  land. 

I  said  in  essence,  in  my  speech  in  the 
Senate  and  I  have  been  reiterating: 

Crime  and  rioting  have  been  sweeping 
across  the  United  States.  It  is  a  repul- 
sive condition,  but  it  is  a  face  which  we 
must  confront,  even  though,  apparently 
we  would  rather  debate  economic  issues. 
And,  understandably,  we  are  concerned 
with  our  continuing  commitment  against 
the  spread  of  Communism — especially 
concerned  because  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  issues  involving 
the  economic  life  of  the  citizenry  and  the 
country;  nor  should  there  be  an  inclina- 
tion on  our  part  to  neglect  in  any  de- 
gree the  fight  against  Communist  ag- 
gression and  communistic  expansion  ef- 
forts. 

But  the  crime  wave  and  rioting  demand 
high  priorities  too — much  higher  prior- 
ity attention  than  we  have  been  sub- 
scribing as  individuals,  as  families,  as  a 
democratic  society — and,  I  must  add  and 
emphasize,  as  a  government.  This  ref- 
erence to  "goverrmient"  includes  all  lev- 
els— city,  county.  State,  and  Federal. 

This  Nation  is  devoted  to  freedom  un- 
der the  law,  and  must  not  tolerate 
anarchy  in  any  form  or  in  any  degree, 
whether  the  tactics  be  devised  by  or  prac- 
ticed imder  the  direction  of  demagogs  of 
the  civil  rights  movement,  by  the  sense- 
less advocates  of  "black  power,"  or  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  bigots.  The  ends  do  not 
justify  the  means  being  employed — do 
not  justfiy  them  in  even  the  smallest  de- 
gree. Sheer  hoodlumism.  vandalism,  ar- 
son, and  looting  must  be  treated  for  what 
it  is— defiance  of  the  law. 

The  rights  of  Individuals  should  be 
protected,  but  this  must  be  balanced  with 
the  threat  of  endangerment  to  our  Gov- 
ernment; Indeed,  the  good  order  of  so- 
ciety and  security  of  goverrmient  at 
all  levels  must  be  protected  against  the 
individuals,  the  gangs,  and  the  unruly 
and  lawless  mobs  and  their  fiendish 
lawbreaklng  tactics. 

We  must  take  necessary  action 
against  homeland  crime  with  as  much 


energy — in  fact,  with  even  more  atten- 
tion— than  we  accord  to  economics,  space 
explorations,  foreign  aid,  and  military  as- 
sistance. There  is  so  much  to  be  done. 
Let  us  do  it  in  fact  and  in  spirit  so  all 
people  will  gain  the  goals  of  justice. 


TEETH    SUPREME    COURT    PULLED 
FROM  LAW  MUST  BE  RESTORED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, an  excellent  editorial  appeared  in 
the  July  29,  1967,  edition  of  the  Hunting- 
ton, W.  Va.,  Advertiser.  The  editorial  was 
entitled  "Teeth  Supreme  Court  Pulled 
From  Law  Must  Be  Restored." 

Mr.  Wendell  Reynolds,  editor  of  the 
editorial  page,  has  been  diligent  in  re- 
peatedly calling  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple to  the  detrimental  effect  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decisions  on  respect  for 
law  and  order  in  this  countrj'.  He  has  re- 
peatedly pointed  out  in  his  editorials  that 
certain  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
have  emboldened  the  criminal  and  strait- 
jacketed  the  police.  Mr.  Reynolds  is  per- 
forming a  real  service  in  writing  can- 
didly, as  he  does,  regarding  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  of  our  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
July  29  editorial  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Teeth  Sctpreme  Court  PtrtLED  From  Law 
Must  Be  Restored 

In  considering  causes  of  destructive  riots 
and  means  of  preventing  them,  the  Presi- 
dent's commission  should  not  overlook  the 
trend  in  recent  years  toward  leniency  in  the 
handling  of  vlclotis  criminals. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  led 
the  way  toward  this  era  of  undue  concern 
for  the  rights  of  rapists  and  murderers 
through  a  series  of  decisions  giving  interpre- 
tations to  the  Constitution  never  before 
recognized. 

A  decision  on  June  13  of  last  year,  certainly 
an  unlucky  day  for  law-abldmg  American 
citizens,  required  police  to  tell  a  prisoner  be- 
fore questioning  him  that  he  need  not  talk, 
that  he  has  a  right  to  the  presence  of  a  law- 
yer during  the  Interrogation  and  that 
anything  he  says  can  be  used  against  him  as 
evidence. 

This  unprecedented  ruling  not  only  freed 
four  defendants,  one  of  them  a  confessed 
rapist  who  had  been  Identified  by  the  vic- 
tim, but  by  its  retroactive  effect  will  give 
freedom  to  scores  of  other  vicious  criminals 
questioned  before  the  requirements  became 
effective. 

Besides  that,  It  will  impose  a  handicap 
upon  police  in  questioning  prisoners  in  the 
future. 

Several  members  of  Congress  concerned 
over  the  effects  of  this  and  other  decisions 
on  the  rising  crime  rate  have  proposed  vari- 
ous constitutional  amendments  and  several 
bills  to  make  the  taking  of  confessions  a  little 
less  difficult. 

But  such  measiu-es  have  been  blocked  in 
both  houses  by  the  coterie  of  liberals  whose 
tender  hearts  and  soft  heads  convince  them 
that  the  way  to  stop  crime  is  to  treat  crimi- 
nals with  kindness  and  generosity. 

The  traditionally  effective  way  of  dealing 
with  crime  is  to  arrest  and  prosecute  crimi- 
nals. Those  most  familiar  with  the  riots  of 
recent  days  say  they  were  the  work  of 
hoodlums. 

The  social-minded  do-gooders  who  look  for 
a  solution  In  model  city  and  other  such  pro- 
grams should  get  their  feet  on  the  ground 
and  realize  that  what  the  respectable  Negrow 
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need  first  of  all  is  protection  from  violent 
crLmlnalB. 

There  Bhould  of  course  be  proper  attention 
to  the  removal  of  discrimination  and  to  the 
Improvement  of  opportunities  and  living 
conditions  for  all  disadvantaged  regardless 
of  race  or  color. 

But  the  Idea  that  this  alone  will  solve  the 
problem  of  crime  ts  sentimental  nonsense 
Curbing  crime  has  always  been  and  will  al- 
ways be  a  matter  of  strict  law  enforcement. 

Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  D-W.  Va.,  has  been 
among  the  leaders  in  urging  constitutional 
amendments  and  other  measures  to  restrict 
radical  Supreme  Court  decision.^.  He  has  also 
been  the  most  outspoken  and  courageous  ad- 
vocate of  the  use  of  all  necessary  force  to 
stop  the  reign  of  hoodlums  In  big  cities. 

He  has  struck  at  a  possible  source  of  racial 
trouble  In  his  demand  for  a  federal  investi- 
gation of  Inflammatory  statements  at- 
tributed to  a  Wheeling  anti-poverty  worker 

But  he  and  others  of  like  opinion  need  the 
support  of  the  public  to  convince  the  liberal 
group  of  criminal  coddlers  that  teeth  must 
be  put  back  Into  the  statutes  for  the  preser- 
vation of  national  law  and  order. 

Everyone  concerned  over  present  alarming 
conditions  should  make  his  teellngs  known 

It  is  particularly  Important  that  respcL-t- 
able  colored  people  who  suffer  most  from 
mob  violence  speak  out  .is  the-  more  resp  ri- 
sible civil  rights  leaders  have  done. 


AUTHORITY  TO  SIGN  BILLS  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES.  AND  FILE  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  dur- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  from 
today  until  11  o'clock  We^dnesday  morn- 
ing next,  all  committees  of  the  Senate 
be  authorized  to  file  their  reports,  to- 
gether with  individual  minority  or  .sup- 
plemental view.s.  if  desired,  that  the  Vice 
President,  the  President  pro  tempore,  or 
the  Acting  President  pro  tempore  be  au- 
thorized to  sisn  duly  enrolled  bills,  and 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be 
authorized  to  receive  messages  from  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  WEDNESDAY 
AT  11  AM. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vi.uinia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, If  there  is  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously 
entered,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  11  o'cljck  01'.  Wedne>day 
next. 

The  motion  wis  agreed  to;  and  'at  3 
o'clock  and  .55  minutes  pm  >  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Wednesday,  August  2. 
1967,  at  11  o'clock  am. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  31,  1967; 

INTHINATION.AL    BANK    FOR    RECONSTRUCTION 

AND  Development 
Livingston  T  Merchant,  of  the  District  of 
Coliunbla.  to  be  U  S  Executive  Director  of 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  for  a  term  of  2  years  i  re- 
appolntznent  i 

I.N    THE    .-Vrmy 
Chaplain  (brigadier  general)   Francis  Lecn 
Sampeon,  O30951.  Army  of  the  United  States 


(Colonel.  U  S.  Army),  for  appointment  as 
Chief  of  Chaplains.  US.  Army,  as  major  gen- 
eral In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
St.ites  and  as  major  general  In  the  Army  of 
the  United  states,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  -States  Cixle.  sections  3036. 
3284.  3442,  and  3447 

The  following-named  ofTlcers  for  tempo- 
rary appointment  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
St-ites  to  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3442  and  3447: 

To  be  brigadier  generaU 
Col.    George    William    Dlckerson.    034189, 
L"  S,  .•Vnr.  V 

C.'l  Leo  Edward  Benade,  037433,  US. 
.Armv 

Col  George  Samuel  Beatty.  Jr.  025268. 
C  S    .■\rmy 

Col.  Roy  Sklles   Kellev,  023703.   US    Army. 
Col.  Joseph  Warren  Fezdirtz.  036779.  .Army 
of  the  United  States  ( lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army  i . 

Col.  nieodore  Antonelli,  046189.  Army  of 
the  United  States  ^ lieutenant,  colonel.  US 
Amiy ) . 

Col.  George  Arthur  Godding.  040790.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  US 
.Army  I . 

Col  George  Sammet.  Jr  .  035624.  US. 
.Army. 

Col.  Irving  Rock  Obenchain.  Jr.  024658. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, US.  Army) . 

Col.  Lawrence  Haley  Caruthers.  Jr  ,  024896. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army ) . 

Col.  Jack  Carter  Puson.  036184,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  US. 
Arniv  I . 

C  >1.  William  Bennlson  Pulton,  02.5385, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  WliUam  Welch  Stone.  Jr..  040712.  U.S. 
.Army 

Col  James  George  Kalergls.  079873.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army ) . 

Col.  Erwin  Montgomery  Graham.  Jr.. 
053182.  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Harry  Lee  Jones.  Jr  .  048397.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army ) . 

Col.  Robert  Mack  Tarbox.  023715.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  George  Philip  Holm.  079858  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  US. 
Army ) . 

Col.  William  Thomas  Gleason.  023956.  US. 
Army. 

Col.  Wilson  Russell  Reed.  023824.  US. 
Army. 

Col.  Robert  Paul  Young.  024652.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  US. 
.Army  i . 

Col.  Lloyd  Lorenzo  Leech.  Jr..  025386,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
-Army). 

Col.  William  Edward  Polts,  054401  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  c(.lonel,  U.S. 
Army ) . 

Col.  John  Jot<eph  Hennessey,  026793.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  US 
•Army  i . 

Col.  Gordon  B    Cauble.  024239,  U.S.  Army. 
Col.  Donald  Robertson  Ward.  033646,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Victor  Lee  Cary.  024600.  US.  Army. 
Col.  Charles  Douglas  Yelverton  Ostrom.  Jr.. 
025331,  US.  Army. 
Col.  Osrar  Esko  Davis,  039136,  US    Army. 
Col-  John   Wilson   Dean,   Jr  ,   035420,    U  S. 
Army 

Col  Richard  Jackson  Allen.  046952.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel. 
U  S   Army l . 

Col.  Don  Rue  Hickman,  035996,  .Army  of  the 
United  States  i  lieutenant  colonel,  US 
Army) . 

Col.     David     Slmuel     Henderson.     025412, 


Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. US.  Army) . 

Col.  James  George  Shanahan.  036322, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. US.  Army) . 

Col  Marshall  Bragg  Garth.  036357.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  D  S, 
Army) . 

Col.  Ralph  Julian  Richards,  Jr.,  037485, 
Army  of  the  United  States  ( lieutenant  colo- 
nel.   US.    Army  I. 

Col  Dime  HfWitt  Richards,  025458,  .Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  US 
Army  I  . 

Col.  Howard  Harrison  Cooksey,  037690, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U  S.   Army) . 

Col.  Lewis  Frederick  Shull,  043277,  US 
Army. 

Col  Kenneth  Wade  Kennedy.  023716,  US 
Armv 

Col  Charles  William  Fletcher.  023839,  US. 
Army. 

Col  Donald  Dc.m  Dunlop.  02J234,  US 
.Army. 

Col.  Charles  Henry  Phipps,  O3J087,  US. 
Army 

Col  Mel',  ;n  .Armand  Goers,  025265,  US 
Armv. 

Co'l  Lewis  Edward  Maness,  039135.  US. 
Army. 

Col.  -Albert  Edward  Hunter.  024898,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  US. 
Armv) . 

Co'l.  Georfe  William  McCalirey,  025256, 
US.  Army. 

Col.  Don.^ld  Dunwody  Blackburn.  033734, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  John  Winthrop  Barr.es,  0246f.3,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U  3.  .Army  i 

Col.  Rex  Her.5ert  H.ampton.  047211,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army  i . 

Col.  Willi.im  Ev.,ene  McLeod.  036374.  Army 
of  the  United  Suites  (lieuti'nant  colonel. 
U,S,  Arm;  ). 

Col,  Harola  Hal.sey  Dunwoody,  026197, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  col- 
onel, U.S.  Armv). 

Col.  Verne  Lyle  Bowers.  081962,  Army  of 
the  United  SUites  (lieutenant  colonel,  US, 
Army), 

Ccl.  Michael  Joseph  Lenlhan  Greene, 
023U87,  United  States  .Ai  my. 

Col.  Maur.ce  Jacob  Halper.  O3;)072.  US 
Army. 

Col.  Vincent  Henry  Ellis.  053814,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  US. 
.Army  i . 

Col  Richard  Augustus  Edwards,  Jr , 
034110,  US.  Armv. 

Col  Jack  Alan  Rogers.  034572,  U.S  Army. 

Col.  George  Raymond  Dunn.  034084.  US 
Army. 

Col.  Henry  Carl  Schrader.  040820.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Armv) . 

Col.  Leo  Douglas  Kinnard.  026735.  Army  of 
the  United  i-t.ite.s  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  Thomas  Wright  Mellen.  080150.  Army 
of  the  United  St  .tes  i  lieutenant  colonel.  C  S. 
.Army) . 

Col  Thom.is  King  Trigg,  08iX)19.  Army  o! 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  US. 
Army) . 

Col.  Edwin  Lloyd  Powell,  Jr.  023689,  US. 
Army. 

Col  William  Warren  Cobb.  045631,  V  S 
-Army 

Col  Clifford  Pershing  Hannum,  059965, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (m-ijor,  US. 
-Anny ) 

C.- 1  J.-unes  Vance  Galloway.  05P782,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major,  U.S.  Army). 

Col  Fred  Kornet.  Jr  ,  062854.  Army  of  the 
United  SUtes   (major.  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Herbert  Eric  Woltf.  030485,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (major,  U.S.  Army). 
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Col.  Sidney  Bryan  Berry,  Jr.,  057233,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major,  U.S.  Army). 

Col  Harold  Edward  Parker,  034951,  U.S. 
Ar.-ny. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the  pro- 
vuions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3284  and  3306; 

To  he  brigadier  general.  Dental  Corps 
Col.    James    Shlra    Pegg.    020966,    Dental 
C:>rps.  U.S.  Army. 

In  the  Navy 
Vice   Adm.   William   E.   Centner,   Jr.,   U.S. 
Navy,  when  retired,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  pursuant  to  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5233. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
C  irps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  major  general,  subject  to  quallflca- 
tisr.  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Marion  E.  Carl  Jonas  M.  Piatt  I 

Arthur  H.  Adams         Clifford  B.  Drake 

Lo-iis  Metzger  Wallace  H.  Robinson,  Jr. 

Postmasters 

ALAB.WIA 

Elna  P.  Wim.^ms,  Midland  City,  Ala.,  In 
place  of  R.  M.  Williams,  deceased. 

VVylma  P.  Shaneyfelt.  Sipsey,  Ala  ,  in  place 
o:  M  P  Gray,  resigned. 

ARIZONA  I 

Fern  E.  Morgan,  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  In 
pice  of  R.  E.  Briscoe,  retired. 

ARKANSAS 

P.ussell  A,  Orr,  Ash  Flat.  Ark,  in  place  of 
P  I,  Hassell.  transferred. 

Hautle  L.  Huskey,  Blevlns,  Ark.,  in  place  of 
E  C.  Hendrlx,  retired. 

CALIFORNIA 

Letitia  S.  Campbell,  San  Quentin,  Calif.,  In 
pl-ice  of  V-  T.  Ellason,  retired. 

COLORADO 

Russell  C.  Bowlby.  Hideaway  Park,  Colo., 
in  place  of  M.  P.  Burg,  resigned. 

ILLINOIS  ' 

J.unes  R.  Huston,  Braceville,  111.,  In  place 
tj'  Prances  Dalzlel,  retired. 

Francis  I,  Hogan,  Byron,  111.,  in  place  of 
M  R.  Leary,  retired. 

Dale  A.  Rupprecht,  Caseyvllle,  111,,  In  place 
of  S.  A.  Mayfield,  resigned. 

Gordon  R.  McDowell,  Cave  In  Rock,  111.,  In 
place  of  J.  W.  Hill,  retired. 

Richard  W.  Otto,  Danvers.  Ill  ,  In  place  of 
J  E.  Mlckens,  transferred. 

John  R.  Wallace,  Omaha,  111.,  in  place  of 
M  W.  Blackard,  retired. 

Averil  L.  Keller,  Salnte  Marie,  111,,  In  place 
of  L.  C.Klrts,  retired. 

Pasquale  C.  Fiandaca  Wmfield,  III.,  in 
place  of  E.  H.  Barmore,  retired 

INDIAN  \ 

Edith  E.  Cain,  Heltonvllle,  Ind.,  In  place 
of  Beryl  Bridwell,  retired. 

Glenn  Dougan,  Spurgeon.  Ind..  In  place 
of  Lawrence  Julian,  retired 

Joseph  J.  Sorota,  Whiting,  Ind.,  in  place 
of  L.  C.  Fortln,  retired. 

IOWA 

Loren  B.  Ledford,  Buffalo,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  A.  M.  Stebblns,  retired. 

Benj,amln  R.  McDanlel,  Davis  City,  Iowa, 
In  place  of  V.  M.  Hill,  retired. 

John  W.  Rogers,  Hancock.  Iowa,  in  place 
of  E.  O.  Koester,  retired. 

Wayne  R.  Stall,  Johnston,  Iowa,  in  place 
0-  A.  V.  Otto,  retired. 

Edwin  C.  Behr,  Long  Grove,  Iowa,  In  place 
^f  R.  R  Madden,  retired. 

KANSAS  ' 

Helen  M  Frye,  Haddam,  Kans  ,  In  place  of 
Elmer  Lull,  retired. 


Gary  L.  Miller,  Norcatur,  Kans.,  in  place  of 
R.  N.  New,  transferred. 

KENTtrCKT 

Georgia  C.  McCowan,  East  Bernstadt,  Ky., 
In  place  of  Glenn  House,  retired. 

LOtnSIANA 

Hubert  J.  Bayham,  Sr.,  Grosse  Tete,  La.,  in 
place  of  I.  S.  Booksh,  retired. 

Russell  B.  Crum,  Monterey,  La.,  in  place 
of  J.  J.  Godwin,  deceased. 

MAINE 

Ronald  W.  Bradbury,  Aurora,  Maine,  In 
place  of  A.  J.  Sllsby,  retired, 

Richard  A.  Agathos,  Lisbon  Falls,  Maine,  in 
place  of  G.  I.  Mcintosh,  retired. 

Gilbert  W.  Bishop,  Norridgewock,  M.aine, 
in  place  of  B.  A.  Davis,  retired. 

MARYLAND 

Thomas  H.  Adams,  Bel  Air,  Md.,  In  place  of 
J.  N.  Day,  retired. 

Mary  Ann  Massey,  Wye  Mills,  Md.,  In  place 
of  W.  R.  Wolcott,  retired. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Mildred  0.  AlnsUe,  Marshfleld  HUls,  Mass., 
in  place  of  M.  C.  Shrelner,  retired. 

John  W  Murphy.  Noi-wood,  Mass.,  in  place 
of  N.  S.  Nelson,  retired. 

David  I.  Walsh,  West  Brookfleld,  Mass,,  in 
place  of  E.  J.  O'Day,  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

Margaret  E.  Powell,  Idlewlld,  Mich.,  In 
place  of  Mason  Holmes,  deceased. 

Richard  C.  Michaels,  Ironwood,  Mich,  in 
place  of  A.  B.  Johnson,  retired. 

Edward  G.  Schnepp,  Owendale,  Mich.,  In 
place  of  G.  E.  Commlns,  deceased. 

Leonard  A.  Yaroch,  Port  Austin,  Mich.,  in 
place  of  W.  H.  Schmidt,  resigned. 

Elwood  J.  Grubb,  Wixom,  Mich.,  In  place 
of  H.  R.  Abrams,  retired. 

MINNESOTA 

Stephen  M.  Heclmovlch,  Buhl.  Minn.,  in 
place  of  Duson  Koncker,  deceased. 

MISSOURI 

Earl  A.  Bollinger,  Predericktown,  Mo.,  In 
place  of  M.  D.  Greenwood,  retired. 

NEBRASKA 

Howard  L.  Spoeneman,  Lewellen,  Nebr.,  In 
place  of  I.  E.  TUgner,  retired. 

Charles  E.  Landholm,  Uehllng,  Nebr.,  in 
place  of  C.  V.  Brokaw,  retired. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

Theodore  H.  Moe,  Jr.,  East  Swanzey,  N.H., 
In  place  of  M.  E.  DeVold,  resigned. 

Stanford  R.  Johnson,  Groveton,  N.H,,  In 
place  of  E.  H.  O'Nell,  retired. 

Elmer  J.  Dickey,  Lancaster,  N.H-,  In  place 
of  R.  J.  Carr,  retired. 

NEW    JERSEY 

Betty  W.  Dunfee,  Chatsworth,  N.J..  In  place 
of  E.  M.  Wills,  deceased. 

NEW    MEXICO 

Harry  I,  Martin,  Lake  Arthur,  N.  Mex..  in 
place  of  C.  R.  Shoemake,  resigned. 

NEW    YOBK 

John  F.  Schumaker,  Albany,  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  J.  J.  Murray,  deceased. 

Raymond  L.  Sabre,  Calcium,  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  E.  M.  Houle,  retired. 

James  P.  O'Conner,  Sr.,  East  Northport, 
N.Y.,  In  place  of  M.  E.  Coulllou,  retired. 

John  J.  Collins,  Glens  Palls,  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  L.  G.  Stebblns,  deceased. 

Harold  P.  Plerson,  Painted  Post,  N.Y.,  In 
place  of  R.  H.  Reed,  retired. 

Francis  A.  Hanlgan.  Phoenicia,  N.Y.,  In 
place  of  E.  B.  Gormley,  deceased. 

Jesse  R.  Taylor,  Port  Gibson,  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  W.  H.  Snyder,  deceased- 
Ruth  B.  Praser,  South  Wales,  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  R.  A-  Alstead,  retired. 

Raymond  M.  Yahnke,  Sylvan  Beach,  N.Y., 
In  place  of  Althera  Wahl,  retired. 


north   DAKOTA 

Alden  A.  Lleberg,  Arvllla,  N.  Dak.,  in  place 
of  J.  J.  Delaney,  Jr.,  retired. 

John  C.  Dulmage,  Leeds,  N.  Dak.,  In  place  of 
J.  B.  Klnneberg,  retired. 

OHIO 

Jack  E.  Zlnkon,  Baltic,  Ohio,  in  place  of 
P.  H.  Friend,  deceased. 

Fredrlc  E.  Merrlman,  Hartford,  Ohio,  In 
place  of  W.  O.  Smith,  removed. 

Howard  S.  Foust.  Plain  City,  Ohio,  In  place 
of  L.  W.  Zwick,  transierred. 

Jesse  F.  McGrady,  Jr.,  Rockbridge,  Ohio,  In 
place  of  N.  J,  Later,  retired. 

PENNSYLVANI.-\ 

Martin  E.  Breit,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  R.  W.  Baggs,  retirea. 

Lora  E.  Eschenbach,  Clarendon,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  J.  L.  Schmonsky,  retired. 

John  P.  Schupp.  Fryburg,  Pa.,  In  place  of 
B.  M.  Schupp,  retired. 

Albert  M.  Fry.  Orefield,  Pa.,  In  place  of  J.  Y. 
Schelly,  resigned. 

Myrtle  A.  Palm.  Renfrew,  Pa.,  In  place  of 
A.  E.  Stan.leld.  retired. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA 

Martha  S.  Griffin,  McBee.  S,C..  In  place  of 
J.  H.  King,  retired. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Roland  D.  Wicks,  Carpenter,  S.  Dak.,  In 
place  of  E.  H.  Opsahl,  retired, 

TE.NNESSEK 

John  G.  Mitchell.  Smyrna,  Tenn.,  in  place 
of  J.  V.  Braswell.  retired. 

TEXAS 

Thomas  D.  Levisay,  Bangs,  Tex.,  In  place 
of  B.  F.  Sullivan,  Jr..  transferred. 

VERMONT 

William  S.  Mace,  Ferrisburg,  Vt.,  in  place 
of  C.  F.  Mace,  retired. 

James  N.  Kennedy,  Island  Pond,  Vt.,  In 
place  of  C.  H.  Bailey,  retired. 

WASHINGTON 

Robert  M.  Egland,  Addy,  Wash.,  In  place  of 
K.  K.  King,  deceased. 

Mary  A.  Johnson,  Beaver,  Wash,,  In  place  of 
H.  B.  Konopaski,  retired. 

WEST   VIRGINIA 

Edward  P.  Rlckard,  Letart,  W.  Va.,  In  place 
of  G.  V.  Crow,  retired. 

James  W,  Spence,  Saint  Marys,  W.  Va..  In 
place  of  J.  D.  Dinsmoor,  resigned. 

Nick  P.  Markos,  Short  Creek,  W.  Va.,  In 
place  of  .Alice  Nemith,  retired. 

WISCONSI.N 

William  A.  Thelsen,  Loyal,  Wis..  In  place  of 
L.  M.  Meyer,  deceased. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
ttie  Senate  July  31,  1967: 

U.S.  Circuit  Judge 

John  D.  Butzner,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  Judge  for  the  fourth  circult. 

U.S-  District  Judge 
Philip   Neville,    of   Minnesota,   to    be   U-S. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Minnesota. 

U.S.  Marshal 
Paul   G.   April,   of   New   Hampshire,   to   be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  New  Hamp- 
shire for  the  term  of  4  years. 

U.S.  Air  Force 

MaJ.  Gen.  Stanley  J.  Donovan,  FR1089, 
Regular  Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to  positions 
of  importance  and  responsibility  designated 
by  the  President  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general,  under  the  provisions  of  section  8066, 
title  10,  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Lt.  Gen.  Hewitt  T,  Wheless,  FR1609  (major 
general,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force, 
to  be  senior  Air  Force  member,  Military  Staff 
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Committee.  United  Nations,  under  the  provl- 
slonB  or  section  711.  title  10.  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

The  following  offlcera  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  commissioned  officers  In  the  US  Air 
Force  to  the  grade  indicated,  under  *^.e  pro- 
vlslOELS  of  sections  8218,  8351,  8363.  and  8392. 
title  10,  Of  the  United  States  Code; 
To  be  major  generals 

Benjamin  J.  Webster.  FR974.  lieutenant 
general.  Regular  Air  Force,  retired 

Conrad  P.  Necrason.  FR1246,  major  gen- 
eral, Regular  Air  Force,  retired 

To  be  brigadier  gerieral 

Reginald  M.  Cram.  FR3812,  colonel,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force,  retired. 

U-3.    AaMT 

The  following- named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list,  in  grade  indicated,  under 
the  provUlona  of  Utle  10.  United  States  Code. 
section  3802 : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Oen.  Ash  ton  Herbert  Manhart,  0 18773. 
Army  of  the  United  States   (major  general. 

UJ3.  Army). 

U.S.    Navt 

Rear  Adm.  Ralph  L.  Shifley.  U.S.  Navy,  hav- 
ing been  designated,  tinder  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231.  for 
commands  and  other  duUes  determined  by 


the  President  to  be  within  the  contemplation 
of  said  section,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  vice  admiral  while  so  serMng. 

I.V      THE      .■\IE     FoRCF 

The  nominations  beginning  Edwards 
Abrams.  Jr  .  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
ending  Ralph  F,  Thompson,  to  be  lieutenant 
colonel,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  June  29,  1967.  and 

The  nominations  beginning  John  R  Blen- 
venue,  to  be  .second  lieutenant,  and  ending 
Jesse  C  Worthlngton.  to  be  second  lieuten- 
ant. w..;ch  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Concre3- 
siONAL  Record  on  June  29,  1967. 
In    the    Army 

The  nominations  beginning  J.ick  L  Capps. 
to  be  professor  of  English,  U  S  Military  Acad- 
emy, and  ending  Michael  I  Zak.  to  be  sec- 
ond lieutenant,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on  June  29,   1967. 

In  the  Navt  and  Marine  Corps 

The  nominations  beginning  Burnls  R 
Acuil,  to  be  chief  warrant  officer  i  W-4  i  In  the 
Navy,  and  ending  Sheldon  J  Bathurst.  to  be 
second  lieutenant  In  the  Marine  Corps,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
June  29,   1967;   and 

The  nominations  beginning  Jack   .\    Bur- 


B,  Jr..  to  be  ensign  in  the  Navy,  and  ending 
George  M.  Wlsham,  Jr.,  to  be  second  lieuten- 
ant In  the  Marine  Corps,  which  nomlnatlonj 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In 
aioNAL   Record   on   July    11,    1967;    and 

In  thb  Marine  Corps 
The  nominations  beginning  Lawrence  C. 
Lookenblll,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  and  end- 
ing William  H.  Schopfel,  to  be  second  lieu- 
tenant, which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  July  1967;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  James  E  Bell, 
to  be  second  lieutenant,  and  ending  Thomas 
D.  Wiilson,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
July  13,  1967. 


WITHDRAWALS 


Executive      nominations      witlidrawn 
from  the  Senate  July  31,  1967: 
Postmasters 

The  nomination  sent  to  the  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary 21.  1967.  of  Ada  B  Williams  to  be 
postniaster  at  Hart  Lot.  In  the  State  of  New 
York. 

TTie  nomination  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
June  6.  1967.  of  H-^rvey  L.  Martin  to  be  post- 
m  tster  at  Bear  Lake,  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Threat  to  Domestic  Tranquillity 


ment  by  the  Department  of  New  York, 
Pohsh  Le'-;ion  of  American  Veterans. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  31,  1967 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
and  horrifying  street  rioting  we  have 
witnessed  In  recent  days  Is  a  threat  to 
the  domestic  tranquillity  the  U.S. 
Oovemment  is  responsible  for  main- 
taining. 

In  this  regard  I  would  like  to  call  to 
my  colleagues'  attention  the  following 
statement  by  the  Department  of  New 
York,  Polish  Legion  of  American  Veter- 
ans to  the  effect  that  the  group  "Does 
not  condone  the  rioting  of  the  present 
days.  It  is  a  definite  case  of  insurrection 
and  revolt  against  the  American  way  of 
life.  We  who  have  fought  for  the  preser- 
vation of  life  and  liberty  during  the  last 
few  wars  deplore  this  open  defiance  of 
the  rights  of  liberty  and  American  citi- 
zenship." 

Certainly  the  looting  and  killing  in  our 
streets  is  inconsistent  with  the  demo- 
cratic process  our  country  has  been  built 
upon.  It  Is  not  only  inconsistent  with  all 
that  we  value  but  it  is  a  threat  to  the 
order  we  have  built.  Thus  I  commend  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  the  state - 


Dow  Commeotc  on  Flag  Hysteria 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
.Vfonday.  July  31,  1967 

Mr.  DOW  Mr  Speaker,  some  people 
have  said  to  me  that  the  recent  House  of 
Representatives  vote  on  the  bill  which 
set  up  punishments  for  desecration  of 
the  flag  is  a  measure  of  patriotism.  The 
vote  on  the  bill  in  the  House  was  385  In 
favor  of  making  flag  desecration  a  Fed- 
eral crime  punishable  by  heavy  penal- 
ties. I  was  among  the  16  opposed  to  this 
bill.  It  was  not  a  measure  of  patriotism. 
All  Members  of  the  House  are  patriotic. 
It  was  strictly  a  bill  to  fix  the  level  of 
punishment  for  desecration  of  the  flag. 

My  feeling  is  that  the  desecration  issue 
has  aroused  more  hysteria  than  it  de- 
serves. When  people  send  me  letters  on 
the  subject  of  my  vote.  I  am  replying  as 
follows: 

Thank  you  Tor  writing  me  a  letter  relat- 
ing  to  the   Flag   Desecration   leijlslatlon. 

I  wish  I  could  agree  more  closely  with  your 
views  on  this  subject.  However.  I  don't  feel 
that  the  few  cases  of  flag  burning  and  what- 
not are  such   a  tremendous  problem  in  our 


Country  of  over  200,000.000  loyal  Americans. 
By  making  so  much  of  this,  we  are  taking 
another  step  In  forcing  conformity  of 
thought  and  action  on  our  people  While 
nothing  in  the  legislation  proposed  is  that 
objectionable,  I — as  an  old-fashioned  free- 
dom-loving American — «hy  away  from  Law« 
that  could  be  used  to  trip  people  up  or  in- 
fluence their  personal  conduct 

To  me.  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  they  do 
In  the  totalitarian  states.  It  Is  a  type  of  Old 
World  thinking.  My  ancestors  came  over  here 
to  be  free  and  not  to  live  in  a  place  where  the 
laws  suggest  a  police  state.  The  desecration 
law  suggests  to  me  the  kind  of  tyranny  over 
the  mind  of  man.  which  Thomas  Jefferson 
oppoeed.  To  our  forefathers'  credit,  they  did 
not  have  laws — that  related  to  petty  little 
actions,  habits  and  misdeeds — where  you 
could  make  a  mountain  out  of  a  mole  hill. 

This  kind  of  legislation  is  another  part 
of  the  war  hysteria  that  is  taking  our  Coun- 
try down  a  dangerous  path  which  some  day 
we  are  going  to  regret.  Besides.  It  gives  men 
In  fMDwer  still  another  device  to  use  against 
people  whose  views  they  do  not  like  It  pro- 
vides another  mechanism  to  hamstring  dis- 
sent, even  though  the  greatness  of  America 
is  founded  In  part  on  the  willingness  to  let 
the  other  fellow  have  his  say 

I  know  very  well  that  you  are  Inspired  by 
the  highest  motives  of  patriotism.  I  think 
the  difference  is  that  you  have  one  view 
of  what  contributes  to  patriotism — and  I 
have  another.  I  am  sure  that  your  intentions 
are  of  the  highest,  and  I  hope  mine  are  too 

You  can't  legislate  patriotism  r  h.is  to 
come  from  the  heart. 

With   appreciation  of  the  expression   con- 
tained in  your  letter,  I  remain. 
Sincerely. 

John  G    Dow 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

liisDw.  Arc.rsT  1,  1967 

Tlie  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DD,  offered  the  following  prayer; 

Therc/orc  I  tell  you.  whatever  you  ask 
in  prayer,  believe  that  you  receive  it.  and 
you  u-ill — Mark  11:  24. 

In  response  to  the  call  of  our  President 
that  we  unite  in  prayer  for  our  coun- 
try— we  pause  in  Thy  presence  this  mo- 
ment praying  that  Thy  spirit  may  come 
anew  into  our  hearts  and  into  the  hearts 
of  all  our  people.  May  we  not  only  hear 
the  cry  of  humanity  for  justice  and  free- 
dom but  may  we  heed  it.  May  violence 
cease,  may  understanding  between  the 
races  increase,  may  intelligent  good  will 
prevail,  may  the  needs  of  the  needy  be 
met  that  there  be  no  cause  for  bitter- 
ness and  hatred. 

We  pray  that  everyone  may  have  his 
chance  to  grow  and  to  work  and  to  live 
that  our  Nation  may  be  in  deed  and  in 
truth  the  home  of  the  brave,  the  land  of 
the  free,  and  the  one  country  whicli  has 
liberty  and  justice  for  all.  In  the  Master's 
name  we  offer  our  prayer.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


I 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 

I 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  1517.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Matteo  Groppo; 

H.R.  1532.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Alfredo  A.  Navarro; 

H  R  1564  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonlna 
RondinelU  Asci; 

HR.  1612  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Joseph  Shea; 

H  R  1724.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hwang 
Duk  Hwa; 

H.R.  1814.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
and  Francesco  Urga-Perraro; 

H  R.  1818.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marina 
Panagiotls  Restos; 

H.R.  2532.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Ottawa  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa in  docket  No.  303  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  3221.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Alexander  D.  Cross; 

HR.  3522.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Rafael  P.  Suarez; 

H.R.  3631.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dedi- 
cation of  certain  streeU  on  the  Agua  Call- 
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ente  Indian  Reservation  and  to  convey  title 
to  certain  platted  streets,  alleys,  and  strips 
of  land; 

H.R,  5224.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Guillermo  Fresco  De  Jongh; 

H.R  5862.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Juan  P.  Chaves; 

H.R.  5996.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Bernardino  D.  Marcelo;  and 

H.R.  9080.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fedenco 
de  la  Cruz-Munoz. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  678.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
judgment  In  favor  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Chehalls  Tribes  of  Indians  in  Claims  Com- 
mission docket  No.  237,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  1820.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Demctria  Messana  Barone;  and 

H.R.  4538.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
John  E.  Yannakakis. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  foUowmg  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S.  63.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Enrique 
Alberto  RoJas-VUa; 

S.  64.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Luis 
Osvaldo  Martlnez-Farlnas; 

S.  491.  An  act  to  determine  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  Navajo  Tribe  and  the  Ute 
Mountain  Tribe  of  the  Ute  Mountain  Res- 
ervation In  and  to  certain  lands  in  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  528.  An  act  to  place  in  trust  status 
certain  lands  on  the  Wind  River  Indian  Res- 
ervation In  Wyoming; 

S.  741.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rumiko 
Samanski; 

S.  811.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Valentlna 
Sldorova   Parke vich; 

S.828.  An  act  to  amend  section  5(b)  of 
the  act  of  March  18,  1966  (Public  Law  39- 
372) ,  so  as  to  make  the  prohibition  contained 
therein  on  the  filling  of  certain  vacancies 
in  the  office  of  district  Judge  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Pennsylvania  Inapplicable  to  the 
first  vacancy  occurring  after  the  enactment 
of  such  act; 

S.  946.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tucker  Act 
to  Increase  from  $10,000  to  »50,000  the  lim- 
itation on  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict courts  In  suits  against  the  United 
States  for  breach  of  contract  or  for 
compensation; 

S.  1105.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  G.  P. 
Valdes-Paull; 

S.  1279.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fran- 
cisco Montes; 

S.  1394.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 
Santiago  Vldal  Santiago; 

S.  1406.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 
Mestas; 

S.  1410.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tran  Van 
Nguyen; 

S.  1468.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Duk 
Hee: 


S.  1471.  An  act   for  the  relief  of  Dr,  Hugo 
Gonzalez; 

S.  1482.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ernesto 
Nestor  Prleto; 

S.  1483.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pedro 
Lopez  Garcia; 

S.  1500.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Adela 
Aurora    Rubio    Madariaga; 

S,  1525.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
R.  Garcini: 

S  1544.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Ed- 
uardo  Aunon; 

S.  1557.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Carlos 
E    Garciga; 

S.  1606.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
(Giovanni)   Denaro; 

S  1647  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Maria 
del   Carmen  Trabadelo  de  Arias; 

S.  1701.  An  act  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  in  trust  for  the  Indians  of  the 
Battle  Mountain  Colony  certain  lands  which 
are    used    for    cemetery    purposes, 

S,  1898.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Anthony  Bacsalmassy;   and 

S.  Con.  Res.  36.  Concurrent  resolution  fa- 
voring the  suspension  of  deportation  of  cer- 
tain aliens. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  115,  78th  Congress,  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  certain  records  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment," appointed  Mr.  Monroney  and  Mr. 
Carlson  members  of  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  for 
the  disposition  of  executive  papers  re- 
ferred to  in  the  report  of  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States  numbered  68-2. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

JXTLT   31,    1967. 
The   Honorable   the   Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  Pursuant  to  authority  granted  on 
July  31.  1967,  the  Clerk  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  today  the  following 
message : 

That  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6098)  entitled,  "An  Act  to  provide  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Interest  Equalization  Tax, 
and  for  other  purposes." 
Respectfully  yours, 

W.  Pat  Jenkinos, 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  SPEAKER  PER- 
TAINING TO  SIGNING  OF  EN- 
ROLLED BILLS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  the  author- 
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ity  granted  him  on  Monday.  July  31. 
1967,  he  did  on  that  day  sign  the  follow- 
ing enrolled  bills  of  the  Houso 

H.B.  6098.  An  act  to  prowde  an  extension 
of  the  lnt«reBt  equalization  tax.  ;ind  for  other 
purpoees;  and 

H.R.  11089.  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  group  life 
Insurance  and  accidental  death  and  dismem- 
berment insurance  for  Federal  employees, 
and  to  strengthen  the  hnan'vial  condition  of 
tbe  employees'   life  insurance   fund 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  IN- 
SULAR AFFAIRS  TO  SIT  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ASPINALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be 
permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
this  afternoon 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objtction  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection 


DAHOMEYS  SEVENTH  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  O  KARA  of  Illinois  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend      '■  remarks 

The  bi'KAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  aentlcman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  O'HAR/*  of  Illinois  Mr  Speaker, 
the  close  and  fr  dly  relations  between 
the  United  Sta.  and  the  Republic  of 
Dahomey  are  a  source  of  pleasure  and 
pride  to  us  all.  Wi  continue  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  objectivity  and  sense 
of  responsibility  which  the  Government 
of  Dahomey  has  maintained  in  assess- 
ing and  acting  upon  the  Rammatory 
international  issues  of  the  day;  IDa- 
homey's  role  in  the  recent  U  N  General 
Assembly  session  on  the  crisis  in  the 
Middle  East  is  a  clear  ca.se  in  point 

Today  Dahomey  is  7  years  old  While 
working  with  energy  and  determination 
to  solve  the  problems  of  economic  de- 
velopment and  nation  building  at  home. 
Dahomeans  have  shown  the  significant 
part  a  small  country  can  play  in  the 
broader  context  of  developments  on  the 
African  continent  A  leader  in  the  f.eld 
of  education,  this  nation  of  two  and  a 
half  million  people  has  helped  to  fill  the 
trained  manpower  needs  of  many  of  its 
French-speaking  neighbors  Dahomeans 
have  also  served  frequently  and  with 
great  distinction  in  responsible  staff  po- 
sitions In  the  various  African  regional 
and  subreglonal  organizations 

On  thia  day  of  independence  of  the 
Republic  of  Dahomey,  we  take  joy  In 
expressing  to  His  Excellency  President 
Chrlstophe  Soglo  and  the  people  of  Da- 
homey our  heartiest  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  for  a  bright  future  My  per- 
sonal good  wishes  go  also  to  Dahomey's 
AmbMSSdor  to  the  United  States.  His 
Excellency  Maxime-Leopold  ZoUner 


THE  NATIONAL  GUARD  SHOULD  BE 
COMMENDED  FOR  ITS  PERFORM- 
ANCE IN  THE  HANDUNG  OF  CIVIL 
DISTURBANCES 

Mr  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker,  in 
recent  days  the  news  media  have  been 
very  critical  of  the  performance  of  the 
National  Guard  in  the  riots  which  have 
occurred  in  our  big  cities.  I  am  sure 
these  have  been  isolated  cases  where  mis- 
take.s  have  been  made  by  the  siuards- 
men  But  as  a  whole  the  National  Guard 
ha.s  performed  a  very  fine  job  Their 
a.ssmnments  have  been  dangerous  and 
undesirable 

Only  today  the  Wa.shini;lon  Post  car- 
ried iieadhnes  statiim  Guard  Accused 
of  Three  Murders  '  The  article  is  based 
upon  hearsay  ar.d  upon  general  charges 
But  it  will  be  read  as  an  indictment 
again^st  the  Guard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  seen  and  heard 
on  television  and  radio  .some  of  the 
abuses  and  insults  that  guardsmen  have 
had  to  take  during  these  riots.  We  have 
also  seen  and  heard  the  dangers  involved. 

Let  us  not  foruet  the  fact  that  these 
men  are  citizen  soldiers  and  that  they 
only  train  once  a  month  It  is  true  that 
the  trainmg  procrani  for  the  Guard  has 
been  almost  void  of  not  traininc  How- 
ever, some  States  have  taken  the  initia- 
tive to  .see  that  troops  ha\e  had  ample 
training  m  not  control  The  responsi- 
bility of  requinnt;  not  trainin'-;  lies  with 
the  Secretary  of  Difense  and  the  Con- 
tinental Ai-my  Command.  Any  deficien- 
cies in  training  cannot  be  the  fault  of 
the  Guard 

Now.  Mr  Speaker,  let  us  not  fornet 
that  the.se  men  have  risked  their  lives 
and  that  they  are  running  the  rusks 
of  losing  their  civilian  jobs  My  personal 
experience  has  shown  that  about  5 
to  10  percent  of  these  guard.smen 
who  a:e  called  upon  for  an  extended 
period  of  duty  lose  their  job  as  a  result 
of  their  service 

Mr  Speaker,  these  guardsmen  should 
be  commended  for  their  personal  sacri- 
fice and  duty,  and  not  made  the  .scape- 
gnat  of  this  sad   traeedy. 


once'  The  antiballistic  missile  system 
would  cost  perhaps  $33  billion.  The  hos- 
tilities in  Vietnam  are  costing  near  that 
figure  in  the  course  of  ju.st  1  year  alone. 
The  cost  of  regenerating  our  once  great 
cities,  where  decay  has  set  tiie  inhabit- 
ants to  burning  them  down,  could  easily 
be  $33  billion,  too 

Thus,  in  total.  $100  billion  are  needed 
now.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  handle  what  faces 
our  country  today.  Such  a  figure  approx- 
imates the  annual  Federal  budget  in 
tlio.se  happy  days  before  any  of  the  three 
burdens  settled  upon  our  shoulders. 

Of  these  three  tasks.  I  am  certain  that 
the  restoration  of  our  cities  is  first.  Our 
cities  should  be  the  bone  and  sinew  of 
our  society.  It  this  part  of  America  is 
consumed  with  cancer,  our  body  cannot 
exist 

The  defen.se  of  our  country,  whether 
by  antiballistic  missiLs  or  by  other 
means,  is  a  priority  that  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. The  possibility  exists  tiiat  bind- 
ing guarantees  among  the  nations  to 
limit  missile  use  could  spare  us  this  cost. 

As  for  Vietnam  cost.s — being  spent  with 
such  poor  succes.s — these  we  can  certainly 
reduce  I  hope  we  will  do  it  soon  by  tak- 
ing the  initiative  to  end  our  involvement 
on  that  far  Asiatic  coast. 


PRIORITIES  OF  OUR  NATIONAL 
BURDENS 

Mr  tX)W  Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DOW  Mr  Speaker,  in  facing 
immense  issues  uf  this  painful  time  in 
our  Nation's  history,  I  hope  that  we  will 
set  priorities,  saying  what  is  first  and 
.second  and  third 

For  these  issues  involve  staggering 
costs.  How  can  we  handle  all  of  them  at 


THE  SALE  OF  MILITARY  EQUIPMENT 
ABROAD 

Mr  SIKE3.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  Hoase  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  present  dis- 
cussions of  America's  role  in  providing 
weaiK)ns  to  other  nations  is  resulting  In 
a  very  .serious  problem  for  the  only  friend 
we  have  left  in  the  Mideast.  In  part  as 
a  result  of  efforts  to  put  a  brake  on  the 
.sale  of  American  military  equipment 
abroad.  Israel  again  is  being  confronted 
with  a  threatening  situation  from  Arab 
nations  Israel's  losses  in  aircraft  were 
moderate,  but  there  have  been  no  re- 
placements for  these  lo.sses  More  serious 
is  their  inability  to  get  spares^engines 
and  part.s — with  which  to  maintain  first- 
line  efficiency  on  the  aircraft  remaining 
in  the  Israel  inventory  France  is  now- 
refusing  to  help  Israel  with  supplies.  The 
lailure  of  the  United  States  to  do  so 
leaves  Israel  with  no  reliable  .source  of 
aircraft  and  spares 

By  contract,  the  Aiah  forces,  whose 
equipment  was  heavily  depleted  by  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Israel  strategy,  are 
being  resupplied  rapidly  by  the  Russians. 
The  United  Arab  Republic  has  received 
more  than  200  Migs,  most  of  them  more 
modern  than  the  ones  destroyed  and  this 
repre.sents  substantially  more  than  a  50- 
percent  replacement  of  war  lo.sses.  It  is 
al.so  estimated  that  approximately  half 
of  the  tanks  which  were  lost  have  been 
replaced  and  this  accounts  for  only  a 
part  of  the  newly  arrived  Russian  mili- 
ary equipment 

Control  of  the  air  was  a  vital  part  in 
the  smashing  success  enjoyed  by  Israeli 


forces.  Control  of  the  air  continues  to  be 
vital  in  the  volatile  Mideastern  situa- 
tion. The  threat  of  a  renewed  confron- 
tation continues  to  hang  over  the  area 
and  the  rapid  buildup  of  Arab  weapons 
and  aircraft  from  Russian  stocks  adds 
tinder  to  a  still-smoldering  fire. 

Obviously,  the  Arabs  know  of  this 
coimtry's  refusal  to  help  Israel  and  this 
encourages  Arab  belligerency.  Refusal  on 
our  part  to  help  Israel  is  most  untimely 
and  it  could  produce  highly  undesirable 
results.  Israel  should  be  allowed  to  ac- 
quire needed  replacements  of  aircraft 
and  spares  from  available  U.S.  stocks  in 
areas  other  than  those  required  for 
Vietnam. 

I 

SAFETY    RECORD 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
always  like  to  call  attention  to  remark- 
able achievements  whenever  they  are 
brought  to  my  attention.  The  July- 
August  issue  of  the  Shreveporter,  the 
publication  of  the  Western  Electric  Co. 
in  Shreveport.  calls  attention  to  the 
plants  safety  record.  The  Shreveport 
plant  passed  its  first  26  months  of  oper- 
ation without  a  single  lost  hour  due  to 
accidental  injury.  This  5 -million-hour 
achievement  is  truly  remarkable  con- 
sidering the  more  than  1,700  employees 
working  at  the  plant.  In  recognition  of 
the  achievement,  each  of  the  employees 
was  prc.':ented  with  a  multipurpose 
silver  tray. 

Shreveport    Observes    New    Safety    Record 

More  than  1.700  employees  at  Western 
Electrics  Shreveport  Works  have  each  been 
presented  small,  multi-purpose  silver  trays 
In  recoKhition  of  their  having  attained  more 
th:in  Ave  million  hours  of  operation  with- 
out a  lost-time  accident. 

Tins  record  marks  a  period  of  more  than 
26  months  in  which  the  Shreveport  Works 
h.is  recorded  no  days  lost  due  to  on-the-job 
Injuries. 

The  new  safety  figures  have  been  posted 
on    huge   .safety   signs   located   in    the   plant. 

CJcneral  Manager  F  C.  Boswell,  in  ofTer- 
ins  his  congratuhit-ons  to  the  employees, 
s.Tld,  •  More  th.ui  five  million  safe  hours  is 
In  itself  an  out.-tandlng  accomplishment.  To 
me.  however,  the  fact  that  you  have  worked 
since  operations  began-  more  than  two 
yeirs  ago— without  a  single  lost-time  In- 
Jury,  is  even  more  Impressive  " 

"I  fully  re.'.lize."  Bo.'^well  added,  ''th^t  this 
achievement  is  one  In  which  each  of  you  had 
a  very  personal  part  in  attaining.  You  have 
put  real  meaning  Into  the  Bell  System's 
safety  sloiran  No  job  is  so  important  and 
no  service  1.=  so  urgent  that  we  cannot  take 
time  to  perforin  our  work  safely'." 

Official  present 'tion  of  the  first  tray  was 
made  to  Kent  Lvnn.  representing  the  pro- 
duction employees  as  president  of  Local 
2188,  InternaUonal  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers. 

E'  swell  s.iid.  'Because  of  the  cooperation 
and  active  part  you  and  other  members  of 
your  union  have  taken  In  administering  our 
safety  program  I  am  pleased  to  present  you 
with  this  silver  tray  as  a  memento  of  this 


occasion.   We   are  extremely   proud   of   the 
safety   performance   of   all   our   employees." 


MAKING  THE  COUNTRY  SAFE  FOR 
MOCCHERS,  LOAFERS,  AND  LEECH- 
ES 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaktr,  the 
Federal  judiciary  has  never  been  out- 
standing for  paying  the  least  bit  of  at- 
tention to  the  practical  ramifications  of 
its  Utopian  rulings,  so  the  recent  deci- 
sion invalidating  the  Connecticut  resi- 
dency requirement  for  aid  to  dependent 
children  should  not  cause  them  any  grief 
either.  But  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  if  they  really  realize  what  they  are 
doing  when  they  scramble  to  make  the 
country  safe  for  moochers,  loafers,  and 
leeches. 

There  is  no  reason  to  hope  that  the 
Supreme  Court  will  not  uphold  the  lower 
court's  decision.  And  this  appears  to  be 
just  the  first  of  a  series  of  assaults  of 
residence  requirements  for  all  forms  of 
welfare.  The  funds  for  this  suit  against 
the  Connecticut  Welfare  Department 
were  provided  through  a  poverty  program 
grant,  showing  that  mediocrity  does  in- 
deed feed  on  itself.  We  can  now  expect 
to  see  the  welfare  programs  grow  with 
even  greater  vigor,  now  no  longer  hin- 
dered by  any  of  the  controls  which  in  the 
past  have  kept  it  within  reasonable 
bounds  much  of  the  time. 

This  was  just  another  battle  in  the  war 
against  fiscal  and  social  stupidity — a  war 
that  could  yet  be  won  if  the  Congress 
will  continue  to  show  its  independence 
and  commonsense  in  dealing  with  these 
hairbrained  schemes.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  all  I  am  including  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Shreveport  Times  of 
July  14,  1967,  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord: 

Welfare  Residency  Requirements 

Louisiana  Is  one  of  40  states  that  will  be 
affected.  If  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  upholds 
the  2-1  ruling  of  a  three-Judge  federal  court 
In  Hartford.  Conn.,  invalidating  Connecti- 
cut's residency  requirement  for  aid  to  de- 
pendent children.  Our  state  law,  similar  to 
the  revoked  Connecticut  statute,  requires 
residence  of  one  year  by  the  child  or  one  year 
by  the  parents  or  relatives  with  whom  the 
child  might  be  living,  prior  to  application  for 
assistance. 

The  Connecticut  law  is  unconstitutional, 
according  to  the  majority  opinion,  because  it 
violates  the  right  to  travel.  Federal  Judges 
N.  Joseph  Blumenfeld  and  J.  Joseph  Smith 
based  their  decision  on  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  Amendment  14.  As  they  constrvie 
it,  "the  right  of  Interstate  travel  also  en- 
compasses the  right  to  be  free  of  discourage- 
ment of  Interstate  movement." 

In  other  words,  a  state  has  no  right  to  try 
to  safeguard  its  welfare  funds  from  moochers 
looking  for  the  largest  handouts  available  In 
the  country.  The  Increased  burden  on  the 
state  and  its  taxpayers  when  indigents  flock 
to  it  has  no  bearing  on  the  matter  so  far  as 
this  ruling  is  concerned.  The  possibility 
that  a  heavy  increase  in  welfare  rolls  might 
cause  deterioration  of  services  to  deserving 


clients  who  are  long-time  residents  of  a  state 
was  completely  ignored. 

Ironically,  public  funds  were  used  to  bring 
the  suit  against  the  Connecticut  welfare  de- 
partment. A  community  action  group,  sup- 
plied with  anti-poverty  money,  initiated  the 
suit.  Instead  of  going  for  the  training  of  poor 
persons  for  lucrative  employment,  these 
funds  were  spent  to  boost  welfare  rolls  in 
states  offering  the  most  help  to  dependent 
children. 

Suits  to  revoke  residency  requirements  for 
other  forms  of  welfare  can  be  expected.  Sen. 
Vance  Hartke  (D-Ind.)  last  month  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  outlaw  residency  require- 
ments for  aid  to  the  blind.  He  insists  such  a 
restriction    is   inequitable   and   unnecessary. 

Naturally,  they  are  inequitable,  because 
the  states,  even  with  federal  help,  cannot 
afford  to  provide  identical  amounts  of  assist- 
ance to  welfare  clients  in  the  different  cate- 
gories. But  the  senior  senator  from  Indiana 
is  not  taking  a  realistic  view  of  mounting 
state  welfare  problems. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  first  of  the 
residency  requirements  to  be  attacked  in  the 
courts  was  the  one  for  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren. Naturally,  that  welfare  program  is  the 
largest  and  it  is  growing  faster  than  any  of 
the  others.  Also  it  is  creating  the  worst  prob- 
lem for  state  and  local  welfare  agencies. 

Aid  to  dependent  children  cases  have 
Jumped  from  2.271,000  to  4.817,000  during  the 
past  decade.  More  than  half  of  all  welfare 
expenditures  goes  to  support  this  program. 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  this  week  says 
that  many  of  the  persons  who  know  the  pro- 
gram best  think  the  aid  has  become  a  racket. 
In  certain  states  it  is  possible  for  families 
with  a  large  number  of  children  to  collect  as 
much  as  $6,000  or  even  $7,000  per  year 
through  the  welfare  system.  Illegitimacy 
runs  high  among  these  unfortunate  chil- 
dren, and  many  of  the  unwed  mothers  con- 
tinue to  have  offspring. 

In  1965  (the  latest  year  for  which  national 
figures,  state  by  state,  are  available)  there 
were  106,672  recipients  of  aid  for  dependent 
children  in  Louisiana  as  compared  to  77,774 
in  1950.  Average  monthly  per  recipient  pay- 
ments rose  from  $13.96  in  1950  to  $23.09  in 
1965.  For  the  fiscal  1965-66  year,  out  of  the 
$10,830,674  expended  for  all  forms  of  public 
assistance  in  Caddo  Parish,  $2,269,639  went 
for  aid  to  dependent  children.  Just  one  other 
category,  old  age  assistance,  accounting  for 
$7,383,753,  outranked  that  program. 

Welfare  problems  will  become  much  worse 
than  they  now  are.  especially  in  big  cities,  if 
the  federal  court  ruling  in  Connecticut  is 
allowed  to  stand.  States  with  rapidly  increas- 
ing welfare  rolls  will  cry  for  more  federal  con- 
tributions and  the  Washington  bureaucracy 
can  dig  deeper  into  state  and  local  affairs 
with  every  Increased  allotment. 


EXPLANATION  OF  VOTE 

Mr.  CLE"VELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addre!;s  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
mv  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause duties  required  my  presence  in  New- 
Hampshire  I  would  like  to  give  an  expla- 
nation of  how  I  would  have  voted  yester- 
day— Monday.  July  31 — on  roll  No.  190  on 
the  conference  repoi-f  on  H.R.  6098,  the 
Interest  Equalization  Tax  Extension  Act 
of  1967. 

I  would  have  voted  "nay"  on  this  con- 
ference report  consistent  with  my  nay 
vote  on  the  bill  when  It  came  to  a  vote 
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before  us  on  March    15.    1967,  on  roll 
No.  36.  

THE  VICE  PRKSIDENT   INSULTS 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  WYMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revLst-  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  WYMAN  Mr  Speaker,  when  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  in  a 
time  of  domestic  national  emerijency  for 
which  his  administration  Is  directly  re- 
sponsible, attempts  to  blame  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  for  abetting 
rioting.  I  am  appalled  This  is  political 
demagogy  of  the  grossest  kind 

Coming  from  a  man  who  within  a  year 
told  the  people  of  this  country  that  If  he 
lived  In  a  slum  he  could  lead  a  pretty 
good  riot  himself,  it  Is  in  the  poorest  of 
taste.  The  Vice  President  should  apoloijlie 
to  the  Congress  for  his  unwarranted  slur 

We  in  the  Congress  just  do  not  happen 
to  agree  that  the  ariswer  to  the  problem 
of  riots  is  more  handouts  What  is  it  sug- 
gested that  we  should  do — pay  off  rioters 
with  more  giveaways? 

This  Congress  has  the  deepest  reserva- 
tions about  Great  Society  programs  We 
know  that  this  Nation  is  on  the  edge  of 
fiscal  bankruptcy  because  of  the  John- 
son-Humphrey administration  over- 
spending. We  know  that  the  added  debt 
this  year  will  approach  $30  billion  more 

We  also  know  that  even'  country  In  the 
history  of  the  world  that  has  taken  this 
road  of  monstrous  debt  has  gone  down 
to  disaster. 

Why  does  not  the  Vice  President  admit 
that  the  record  of  his  administration  has 
been  one  great  b;g  failure  for  the  peo- 
ple of  America — from  debt  to  crime  to 
war?  Some  difference  from  the  days  of  a 
Republican  administration  when  there 
was  no  war.  we  were  not  in  debt  up  to 
our  ears,  and  crime  was  not  rampant  all 
across  the  land 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Great  Society  is  now  .so  bankrupt  of  re- 
sponsible proposals  that  like  a  drowning 
man  the  Vice  President  bleats  defiance 
at  a  Congress  that  seeks  to  achieve  re- 
sponsibility in  government  once  again 
This  we  have  not  had  in  government 
since  L.  B.  J.  and  H  H  H  came  Into  office 
whether  in  law  enforcement  or  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  affairs. 

The  mess  we  are  In  Is  the  direct  re- 
sponsibility of  the  John.son-Humphrey 
administration.  It  is  their  baby,  not  that 
of  the  90th  Congress  I  hope  the  good 
people  of  this  land  are  beginning  to  re- 
alize this  and  that  they  will  remember 
It  well  on  election  day  1968. 

More  and  bigger  handouts  Is  not  the 
answer.  Mr.  Speaker  It  is  not  even  a 
beginning  of  an  answer  This  Congress 
does  not  want  to  see  the  country  go 
broke.  This  Congress  realizes  the  cost  of 
the  Vietnam  war  and  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  Office  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  differs  fundamentally  with 
the  President  when  he  says  that  the 
country  can  afford  continued  Great  So- 
ciety freewheeling  spending  and  a  war 


at  the  same  time  This  Congress,  and 
particularly  those  uf  us  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  solemnly  realizes 
that  the  debt  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
of  the  Johnson  administration  will 
probably  increa.se  by  nearly  $30  billion 
This  Congre.ss  knows  that  history  tells 
us  that  no  nation  in  the  world,  even  the 
great  United  States  of  .■\merica.  can 
stand  this  »ort  of  fl.scal  drain  without 
iUs  currency  going  .somewhere  in  a  hack. 
This  Congress  knows  that  the  working 
men  and  women,  the  homeowners,  the 
savers,  the  thrifty,  the  respon.sible  are 
being  cheated  left  and  right  by  the  Great 
Society  This  Congre.ss,  Mr  Speaker,  in 
bnef.  Is  for  certain  going  to  slow  down 
and  look  and  listen  before  it  takes  us  fur- 
ther down  such  a  road  to  debt  and  in- 
flation. 

Perhaps  the  most  disturbing  part  of 
the  latest  bitter  attack  by  the  Vice 
President  on  the  Congre.ss  of  the  United 
."States  at  this  particular  juncture  in 
American  afTairs  is  that  he  should  delib- 
erately undertake  to  undermine  the 
working  relationships  between  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  at  a  lime  when 
there  Is  serious  and  even  urgent  need  for 
cooperation  This  is  not  the  hour  to  play 
politics  with  the  public  interest  Yet.  this 
is  precisely  what  Mr  Himphrey  is  doing 

President  John.son  did  it  the  other 
day  with  respect  to  Detroit  by  attempt- 
ing to  claim  Ooverno:  Romney  wa.s  to 
blame  for  losing  control  of  law  and  or- 
der In  that  city  The  President  did  It 
again  the  other  night  on  national  tele- 
vision by  reciting  Great  Society  pro- 
grams and  suggesting  that  n  Congress 
that  took  a  dim  view  of  $40  million  for 
an  additional  Federal  rat  control  pro- 
gram was  ai;alnst  the  people  and  would. 
w'.th  inditTeience.  allow  children  to  be 
bitten  by  rats  when  the  President  knew 
that  this  was  not  .so.  that  there  was  a 
proliferation  of  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams In  rat  control,  that  money  was 
short  and  that  this  was  m  no  .sense  the 
proper  function  and  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  any  event 

Just  how  bankrupt  this  Nation  has  be- 
come under  the  John.son-Humphrey 
administration's  Irresponsibility  in  gov- 
ernment Is  readily  apparent  from  a  reci- 
tation of  but  a  few  dismal  facts 

First.  Under  the  John.son-Humphrey 
administration  we  have  "ome  to  open 
warfare  in  the  cities  of  this  land,  with 
thousands  dead  and  billions  in  property 
losses,  with  white  people  fleeing  to  the 
suburbs,  hatemongers  inciting  to  riot 
left  virtually  unrestricted,  the  tax  ba.se 
in  urban  metropolitan  areas  sharply 
narrowed,  and  general  chaos  every- 
where 

Second  The  Johnson-Humphrey  ad- 
ministration has  us  involved  In  a  major 
war  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  10.000 
miles  from  home,  against  the  best  judg- 
ment and  recommendation  of  every  mil- 
itary adviser — a  war  which  it  does  not 
permit  the  military  to  h.^iht  to  win,  a 
war  In  which  there  are  already  more 
than  12,000  American  dead  and  90.000 
American  casualties,  a  war  the  cost  of 
which  defies  imagination  and  already 
runs  In  exce.ss  of  $2,000  million  each 
month 

Third  A  world  in  which  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Johnson-Humphrey  admin- 


istration has  been  so  horribly  misman- 
aged that  we  have  virtually  no  friends, 
no  allies  or  alhanci-s  worthy  of  the  name. 
and  a  dlstlntegratlng  Western  coopera- 
tion against  communism  to  a  point 
which  all  the  Johnson- Humphrey  ad- 
ministration can  talk  about  while  the 
Commimists  make  war  against  us  is 
building  bridges  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  would  be  ludicrous  if  It  were  not  so 
awful  in  Its  Implications  for  the  men  who 
are  drafted  and  asked  to  die  in  Viet- 
nam 

Fourth  Contrasted  with  the  Republi- 
can administration  of  General  Eisen- 
hower, the  people  of  America  now  grasp 
the  full  significance  of  what  "moving 
ahead"  with  the  New  PYonlier  and  the 
Great  Society  has  meant  for  them.  There 
were  no  race  riots  under  a  Republican 
administration  There  was  no  runaway 
crime  In  the  streets.  There  was  no  gov- 
ernmental leadership  so  amoral  that  it 
was  permis.sive  toward  a  court  that  re- 
fused to  restrict  the  flow  In  commerce 
of  narcotics  or  the  blatantly  porno- 
graphic, encouraged  experimentation 
with  belief  In  the  existence  of  God  Al- 
mighty, refused  again  and  again  to  pro- 
tect the  law-abiding  members  of  society 
by  overprotectlng  the  known  and  ad- 
mittedly guilty  criminal  element:  a  court 
that  in  recent  years  has  decided  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  nearly  100  ca.ses  in  favor 
of  Communists  and  communism  often 
against  the  national  .security  of  the 
United  States  of  America 

The  American  people  are  aghast  that 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  administration 
does  not  instruct  its  Attorney  General 
and  its  Department  of  Justice  to  proceed 
full-blast  against  the  militant  inciters 
to  riot  and  hatred  or  individuals  who  in 
specific  places  in  this  country  are  allowed 
to  say  In  public  such  things  to  Negroes 
about  white  people  as  "You're  going  to 
have  to  decide  who  your  enemy  is,  where 
you  are  going  to  kill  him  and  how  you 
are  going  to  kill  him  If  you're  going  to 
loot,  loot  yourself  a  gun  store  You've  got 
to  arm  yourself,  brother." 

There  are  ways  and  means  for  the 
Attorney  General  to  deal  with  this  sort 
of  situation  in  cooperation  with  State 
enforcement  authorities  but  the  order 
has  not  gone  out  from  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  administration  to  crack  down. 
It  might  cost  a  few  votes  Let  the  cities 
burn  Let  the  people  suffer  Play  the  role 
of  the  Pled  Piper  After  all,  tragically, 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  administration 
apparently  prefers  to  play  politics  with 
rats  to  settling  down  to  the  firmness  and 
responsibility  necessary  to  run  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  the  way 
the  people  of  this  land  so  desperately 
want  and  deserve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  days  of  the  Great 
Society,  Its  waste.  Its  Indifference,  Its 
crime,  Its  war,  and  its  riots  are  numbered. 
The  peoples  will  is  for  a  Republican 
administration  to  restore  responsibility 
In  government  again.  I  predict  that  if 
the  choice  in  November  1968  is  between 
the  Johnson  administration  and  almost 
any  responsible  Republican  team  there 
will  b"  an  overwhelming  vote  to  turn  out 
of  public  office  those  whose  years  of  play- 
ing politics  with  Issues  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  national  security  have  now 
been  shown  to  have  sown  what  some  of 


us  have  repeatedly  warned  would  be  the 
case — fruit  of  the  grapes  of  wrath. 

The  Vice  President  owes  this  Congress 
an  apology  for  an  unwarranted  slur. 


VANDALISM  BUT  NOT  VIOLENCE  IN 
WASHINGTON,   D.C. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objectioij 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  early 
morning  hours  today.  Northwest  Wash- 
ington was  the  scene  of  widespread  van- 
dalism. A  number  of  store  windows  were 
broken.  Apparently  there  was  no  sub- 
stantial theft  connected  with  the  window 
breaking.  There  seemed  to  be  no  special 
pattern  for  the  offenses. 

Anticipating  something  far  worse  than 
the  actual  situation  warranted,  some  re- 
porters were  quick  to  call  this  a  "riot," 
tending  to  link  the  activity  with  other 
events  around  the  Nation,  This  was  not 
the  case.  Reporters  have  not  used  the 
term  "riot"  when  hundreds  of  windows 
have  been  broken  in  schools  of  the  Dis- 
trict on  a  recurring  basis. 

Thirteen  juveniles  were  arrested.  I  am 
informed  that  all  but  two  of  these  were 
known  to  the  police.  They  were  charged 
with  disorderly  conduct,  throwing  mis- 
siles, and  so  forth.  There  was  no  classic 
"inciting"  of  a  riot.  There  was  no  one 
to  sustain  a  riot.  The  police  acted  with 
dispatch  and,  I  believe,  with  fairness. 
The  Youth  Aid  Division  men  acted  in 
accordance  with  their  usual  policy  which 
I  call  a  policy  of  "forceful  restraint." 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  called  attention  of 
the  House  to  certain  areas  of  the  city 
where  there  is  an  overabundance  of  vice 
and  petty  crime  or  worse.  Juveniles  have 
no  business  on  the  streets  in  such  areas, 
or  any  other  areas,  at  2  or  3  a.m.  These 
are  areas  of  rapidly  deteriorating  prop- 
erty, yet  areas  where  there  are  large 
numbers  who  have  taken  pride  In  prop- 
erty Improvement. 

This  morning  the  sector  Is  quiet  but 
concerned.  The  concern  is  nothing  new, 
for  the  experience  is  too  usual.  There 
was  vandalism  but  not  violence.  That 
vandalism  was  probably  extended  by  the 
prevailing  climate.  A  riot,  it  was  not. 


PRAYER  OR  POLITICS? 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas?  i 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  great 
fanfare  and  much  nationwide  publicity, 
President  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  de- 
clared Sunday.  July  30,  1967,  as  a  na- 
tional day  of  prayer,  urging,  and  I  quote, 
"citizens  In  every  town  and  city  in  the 
land  to  go  Into  their  churches  to  pray 
for    order    and    reconciliation    among 


men."  The  President  evidently  has  faith 
In  the  power  of  prayer. 

At  the  time  the  President  made  this 
statement  last  week,  bills  to  allow  volun- 
tary prayer  and  scripture  reading  in 
public  schools  were  pending  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Amendments  Subcommittees 
of  both  the  House  and  Senate  Judiciary 
Committees. 

President  Johnson  h&s  not  taken  a 
stand  in  favor  of  these  bills.  In  each 
year  since  the  Supreme  Cotirt  struck 
down  school  prayer  In  the  1962  case  of 
Engel  against  Vltale  and  the  1963  case 
of  Murray  against  Curlett,  Members  of 
Congress  have  attempted  to  overturn 
these  decisions  and  permit  voluntary 
prayer  in  our  public  schools.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  remained 
silent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  ask  where 
does  the  President  stand  on  this  subject 
of  prayer?  I  fervently  believe  that  our 
Nation  was  founded  on  Judeo-Christlan 
principles  and  that  it  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance that  our  children  be  reminded 
of  these  principles  in  our  schools  as  well 
as  in  our  homes.  Perhaps  the  moral  en- 
vironment of  laxness  and  disdain  for 
authority,  the  very  climate  that  has  en- 
couraged the  riots  the  President  asked 
the  Nation  to  pray  to  prevent,  would  not 
exist  if  these  principles  were  recognized 
In  our  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  urge  the 
President  to  use  the  powers  of  his  office 
to  encourage  passage  of  the  Dlrksen 
prayer  amendments  pending  before  Con- 
gress to  further  show  that  he  does,  in 
fact,  believe  in  the  importance  and  the 
necessity  of  prayer  in  these  troubled 
times. 


NEIGHBORHOOD  ACTION  CRUSADE 

Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPELAKF.R.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
other  of  my  colleagues  in  calling  upon 
the  President  to  establish  a  Neighbor- 
hood Action  Crusade  across  America. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  serve 
for  4  years  tis  the  mayor  of  one  of  the 
largest  cities  in  America.  During  those 
4  years  there  was  not  one  brick,  there 
was  not  one  bottle,  there  was  not  one 
bloody  head  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

Each  weekend  I  returned  to  my  dis- 
trict to  discuss  the  problems  of  America 
and  its  street  fighting.  I  have  found,  as 
others  have,  a  readiness  on  the  part  of 
everyone  to  help. 

As  the  President  asked  for  prayers  last 
week,  so  we  ask  him  this  week  to  declare 
our  Neighoborhood  Action  Crusade  with 
volunteers  across  America. 


to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day four  of  us  wrote  the  President  in  that 
we  believed  to  be  a  constructive  vein.  We 
proposed  that  he  use  the  great  powers 
of  the  Presidency  to  create  a  Neighbor- 
hood Action  Crusade,  a  locally  controlled 
program  designed  to  enlist  volimteers 
from  the  cities  to  patrol  their  own  blocks 
and  their  own  neighborhoods. 

Today  we  are  introducing  a  resolution 
urging  the  President  to  initiate  this  pro- 
gram. 

Our  basic  thesis  Is  that  Negroes  do  not 
want  violence  and  riots  and  disorders. 
Like  all  Americans,  they  are  concerned 
and  fearful. 

We  offer  this  voluntary  program  not 
as  a  cure-all,  not  as  a  substitute  for  any 
existing  program,  but  as  something  that 
should  be  tried  now.  We  offer  it  as  a  tem- 
porary program  to  help  keep  the  peace, 
and  we  offer  it  without  political  partisan- 
ship. 

In  this  tense  and  troublesome  situa- 
tion, we  must  guard  against  a  gigantic 
reaction  which  will  cancel  out  the  prog- 
ress which  this  country  has  made,  and 
the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  encourage 
the  leaders  in  the  neighborhoods  to  stand 
up  for  law. 

You  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  confi- 
dence in  the  people  in  our  cities.  They 
will  demonstrate  to  all  Americans  and 
to  the  world,  through  the  Neighborhood 
Action  Crusade,  that  civil  strife  Is  the  tool 
of  the  few  and  that  it  will  not  become 
a  way  of  life  in  America. 

I  urge  all  Members  of  the  House,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  to  cosponsor  this 
resolution  and  to  encourage  the  Presi- 
dent to  act  now. 


NEIOHBORHOOD  ACTION  CRUSADE 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The    SPEIAKBR.   Is   there    objection 


NEIGHBORHOOD  ACTION  CRUSADE 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  joined  my  colleagues  in 
Introducing  this  resolution  as  a  step 
toward  inspiring  the  Involvement  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Negro  Ameri- 
cans to  whom  violence  and  riots  are 
repugnant. 

The  Neighborhood  Action  Crusade  will 
provide  a  vehicle  for  all  local  neighbor- 
hood leaders  to  work  and  contribute  di- 
rection and  leadership  to  a  national  ef- 
fort to  restore  orderly  progress  toward 
a  realization  of  the  expectation  of  all 
Americans. 

It  is  our  hope  to  bring  together  all 
Americans  and  all  American  Institutions 
in  a  united  front  to  defuse  today's  ten- 
sion so  that  we  can  get  on  with  the  job 
of  rebuilding  America's  cities. 

We  are  attempting  to  foster  a  nation- 
wide program  aimed  not  at  politics  but 
at  the  problem.  It  is  time  to  halt  narrow 
partisanship.  We  have  called  for  the 
cooperation  of  all  segments  of  our 
population. 
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The  young  men  and  women  of  the 
ghettos  are  Increauiingly  assuming  a  more 
responsible  role  through  such  programs 
as  the  Tampa  White  Hats,  and  I  laud 
their  dedication.  But,  this  crisis  is  a 
tragedy  for  all  of  us.  There  is  a  clear  and 
present  need  for  drawing  the  mature 
stabilizing  Influences  within  ever>'  tense 
neighborhood  into  active  participation  ui 
preventing  further  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty in  America's  cities. 


LET'S  HAVE  MORE  LIKE  JUDGE 
LOBLE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker,  on 
April  10  of  this  year  I  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  provocative 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  entitled  "Why  Not  Try  Teach- 
ing Moral  Precepts  Again?  "  by  Reed  J 
Irvine.  The  article  advanced  the  possi- 
bility of  agam  reintroducing  into  our 
schools  the  subject  of  moral  training 
through  character  building  and  the  re- 
spect for  the  law  and  the  rights  of  others. 
It  is  Indeed  distressing  that  with  the 
stories  of  riots  in  the  headlines  from 
day  to  day  there  is  hardly  any  references 
to  moral  training  as  one  of  the  preven- 
tive recommendation.s 

Emphasis  on  moral  training  would,  of 
course,  be  a  long-range  approach  Of  a 
more  immediate  nature  are  the  correc- 
tive phases  of  the  treatment  of  lawless 
conduct.  A  recent  book.  ■Delinquency 
Can  Be  Stopped."  by  Judne  Lester  H. 
Loble  and  Max  Wylie,  demonstrates  how 
In  the  State  of  Montana  legislation  wa.s 
passed  permitting  the  press  to  be  present 
at  felony  hearings  in  juvenile  courts. 
Concerning  the  publicizing  of  juvenile 
felony  proceedings  Judge  Loble  stated: 

I  was  aware  of  the  schcKil  of  thought  for 
example,  that  tells  us  that  wherever  there 
is  aggression  there  must  be  .in  underlying 
frustration.  It  occurred  ui  me  th^t  If  you 
accepted  that  as  tl.itly  .ls  it  was  urged  upon 
us.  you  would  also  have  to  accept  Hitler  and 
lorglve  him  I  determined  to  m;Uce  young 
felons  publicly  answerable  in  my  court  In 
Montana 

Whereupon  Judge  Loble  drew  up  legis- 
lation, appeared  before  a  legislative  com- 
mittee and  waited  while  the  proposal 
died  in  committee.  Taking  his  proposal 
to  the  people.  Judge  Loble  spoke  all  over 
Montana.  His  appeal  to  the  people  was 
forthright  and  simple: 

If  a  youth  is  old  enough  and  tough  enough 
to  topple  a  tombstone,  t<j  wreck  a  church 
or  a  acboolhouse.  to  snatch  a  woman  s  purse 
to  hold  up  a  filling  station  with  a  gun.  to 
beat  an  old  man  >iver  the  head,  steal  a  car. 
break  into  a  store  participate  in  a  gang-rape 
or  a  kidnap — then  he  Is  old  and  Mugh 
enough  to  be  tried  in  open  court  with  his 
parent*  sitting  in  the  front  row.  and  full 
newspaper  coverage  of  the  entire  action 

In  1961  the  Loble  law  was  passed 
The  persevering  efforts  of  this  one  man 
should  serve  as  encouragement  to  those 
who  are  working  long  and  hard  in  a  cause 


in  which  tliey  believe  I  insert  the  article. 
"Juvenile  Crime  Is  lieal  Crime."  from  tiie 
Washington  Star  of  July  31  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

JfVENILE     CRiME     lb     RCAL     CRIME 

I  By  Judge  Lester  H    Loble  and   Max  Wylle) 

What  were  the  ycung  offenders  doing  In 
Montana  that  I.  as  a  Judge,  was  not  allowed 
to  reveal'  Not  pnuilcs  and  peccadillos.  I  can 
assure  you  They  were  real  crimes,  ferocious, 
unprovoked,  often  planned,  attacks  against 
the  innocent,  the  weak,  sav.ige  attacks  We 
had  them  all  Robberies,  holdups,  beatings, 
rape.  gangroUlngs.  lush-roIUngs.  bum- 
rumbles,    kidnaplngs.    knifings   and   arson 

No  different  in  Montana  from  your  own 
town  and  state,   no  matter  where  It  Is 

Young  cnmlnals  were  returned  to  my 
court  time  after  time  after  time  There, 
again.  It  was  the  siime  story  fur  my  state  as 
for  yours 

There  are  a  number  of  sociologists  who 
don't  like  to  admit  that  such  horrors  as  I 
was  seeing  can  ever  be  the  work  of  what  they 
always  refer  to  as  children  There  are  a  num- 
t>er  in  the  status-quo  set  who  will  claim 
there  is  no  alarnung  increase  In  youth  crime 

TWO     HINDRED     AND     FlfTEEN -POL-.ND     CHILDREN 

But  I  see  these  children — age  17  »iy— at 
the  peak  of.  or  approaching  the  peak  of  their 
physical  and  se.xu.il  powers  -215  pounds  of 
liard  muscles,  no  dlsciphne.  and  no  mercy 
And  I  see  the  victims  after  these  children  get 
through  with  them  The  victim  hurts  Just  as 
much  If  the  knife  went  in  by  the  thrust  of  a 
i3-year-old  arm  ao  by  one  of  thirty  The  old 
lady  bleeds  as  baldly,  her  money  Is  just  as  far 
gone  her  fracture  as  painful  and  slow  to 
mend 

Few  sociologists  have  ever  talked  to  a  vic- 
tim of  a  gang  rape.  Or  of  torture.  They've 
read  about  it. 

That  isn't  enough. 

My  city  was  going  to  hell  My  court  was 
forbidden  to  reveal  its  happenings 

Whatever  days,  or  years,  might  be  left  of 
my  life  I  resolved  to  give  them  all  In  one 
endeavor  To  set  right  some  of  the  loose 
nonsense  about  who  should  be  rehabilitated, 
and  who  should  be  turned  over  and  looked 
at 

A  law  began  taking  shape  In  my  mind 
Long  before  It  was  formulated,  however,  many 
other  thoughts  banned  about  in  my  he»id  I 
was  aware  of  the  school  of  thought,  for  ex- 
ample, that  tells  us  that  wherever  there  is 
aggression  there  must  be  an  underlying  frus- 
tration It  occurred  to  me  that  If  you  ac- 
cepted that  as  flatly  as  it  was  urged  upon 
us.  you  would  also  have  to  accept  Hitler  and 
forgive  him 

NONREALIST     IN     CHARGE 

I  determined  to  make  young  felons  pub- 
licly answerable  in  my  court  In  MonCina 
This  seemed  a  good  start  Certainly  It  vi-a.<! 
overdue  if  you  believe  what  I  believe  Its 
as  true  now  as  it  was  then  In  one  sentence, 
where  are  we''  The  nonrealist  Is  in  charge  of 
America's  most  explosive  reality — crime  And 
the  method  the  nonrealist  is  perpetuating 
this  reality 

If  a  man.  or  a  committee,  can  look  at  a 
fact  and  declare  It  to  be  something  other 
than  what  it  is.  and  if  that  man  or  that  com- 
mittee is  In  a  position  to  send  forth  this 
declaration  unchallenged,  social  chaos  isn  t 
something  that  may  follow — social  chaos  Is 
something  guaranteed    It  Is  an  Inevitability. 

This  Is  a  natural  law,  not  a  lab  theory 
And  all  over  America  right  now  we  are- 
Just  as  we  were  in  1956^— sitting  In  the 
presence  of  \ia  evolution. 

"Of  all  the  world's  calamities,  the  most 
frightful  Is  Ignorance  In  action" 

To  correct  the  spreading  problem  of  crlme- 
without-crimlnals.  I  set  to  work  to  draft  a 
law  It's  a  clear  and  simple  lawj  but  It  took 
me  a  long  time  to  write  it  AH  simple  things 
taXe  time 


THE     LOBLE     LAW 

Here  Is  the  law  that  has  now  come  to  be 
known  as  the  Loble  Law 

'■.  .  .  that  whenever  the  hearing  In  the 
juvenile  court  Is  had  on  a  written  petition 
charging  the  commUslon  of  any  felony,  per- 
sons having  a  legitimate  Interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, including  responsible  representa- 
tives of  public  information  media,  shall  not 
be  excluded  from  such  hearing 

'No  publicity  shall  be  given  to  the  iden- 
tity of  an  arrested  Juvenile  .  .  except  where 
a  hearing  or  proceeding  is  had  In  the  juve- 
nile court  on  a  written  peitlon  charging  the 
commission  of  any  felony." 

Thai's  the  heart  of  the  law.  Most  will  agree 
that  any  felon  is  a  community  hazard.  I 
believe  something  beyond  this  I  think  any 
felon  who  gets  away  with  a  felony  will  com- 
mit another    For  50  years  I've  seen  it. 

I  took  this  law  to  the  legislature  and  ap- 
peared before  a  legislative  committee  to  an- 
swer questions 

DIES     IN     COMMITTEE 

It  was  the  beginning  of  another  long 
agony,  the  worst  I'd  ever  known. 

The  lyoble  Law  went  to  committee  And 
stayed  there. 

And  there  in  committee  It  smothered  to 
death 

I  w;is  pretty  sunk  In  spirit.  I  couldn't  give 
up  on  this 

For  the  next  few  years  I  spoke  all  over 
Montana  I  spoke  anywhere  to  lodges,  farm 
groups,  ranchers,  bankers,  miners.  PTA. 
prisons,  and  churches  I  even  spoke  in  stores. 

From  local  people,  at  every  level.  I  was 
amazed  at  the  reception  I  got.  It  was  the  di- 
rect and  the  Instant  reverse  of  what  had  hap- 
pened to  my  earlier  efforts  in  Helena  Every- 
where I  went  in  Montana,  the  alertness  and 
the  desire  for  change  was  far  ahead  of  the 
thinking  of  the  area's  own  representative  in 
the  legislature  Crime  had  hit  a  lew  of  these 
people  Others  had  kids  in  trouble  Pain  can 
be  instructive  So  can  frightfulness  So  can 
fear. 

Here  is  the  essence  of  what  I  was  preach- 
ing, and  what  I  still  preach 

If  a  youth  is  old  enough  and  tough  enovigh 
to  topple  a  tombstone,  to  wreck  a  church  or 
a  schoolhouse,  to  snatch  a  woman's  pursue,  to 
hold  up  a  tilling  station  with  a  gtin.  to  beat 
an  old  man  over  the  head,  steal  a  car.  break 
into  a  store,  participate  in  a  g.mg-rape  or  a 
kidnap  — then  he  is  old  and  tough  enoug.h  to 
be  tried  in  open  court  with  his  parents  sit- 
ting in  the  front  row,  and  full  nev^spaper 
coverage  of  the  entire  action 

BACK    TO    LEGISLATfRE 

This  IS  simple  This  Is  easy  to  understand. 
And  for  my  lonely  tours  all  over  the  West  it 
covered  most  of  the  crimes  that  were  being 
committed  by  the  youn-.^ — by  the  lawless, 
reckless,  heartless  3  percent  of  the  young  who 
were  and  who  are  doing  so  much  of  the 
damage. 

The  simplicity  of  this  message  had  good 
pick-up  value  Enthusiasm  tor  the  plan  grew 
from  day  to  day  It  became  something  more 
than  enthusiasm  Mfjiuanans  besan  to  de- 
mand that  this  very  thing  be  set  in  motion. 

The  years  whirled  by  They  were  not 
wasted  When  I  felt  the  momentum  was 
right.  I  went  back  to  the  legislature  with 
the  same  bill  This  time  I  oCcred  it  separately 
but  simultaneously  to  the  Democraiic  and 
Republican  leaders  of  the  two  main  factions. 

These  two  party  le.iders  read  what  I  had 
Both  leaders  had  the  same  reaction  and  made 
the  same  proposal 

"Let's  offer  it  Jointly,  not  as  a  party  Issue" 

I  agreed  It  passed  in  the  House.  89  to  6. 
It  piissed  in  the  Senate  of  56  members  with 
only  one  vote  against  It  Then  It  was  signed 
by  Governor  Nutter  and  became  a  law.  This 
was  1961. 

What  Is  meant  by  "open  "?  It  means  the 
trial  Is  open  to  the  public,  that  anyone  may 
attend  the  hearing    And  It  means  it  Is  open 


to  the  press,  as  I've  said,  that  newspaper  re- 
p<:)rters  may  attend,  take  notes,  publicize 
everything  that  takes  place  in  the  courtroom 
during  the  full  term  of  the  trial. 

ALL    D-ETAILS    PtJBLICIZED 

Cameras  are  not  allowed  In  my  court.  But 
coverage  of  every  other  kind,  in  detail,  is 
permitted:  name  and  address  of  the  offender, 
exact  description  of  the  felony,  full  back- 
ground of  the  offender,  his  parents,  his  fa- 
ther's occupation,  the  offender's  school  record. 

In  short.  I  expose  to  the  public  the  very 
things  that  the  oppressive  apparatus  of  our 
social  services  has  so  successfully  been  hiding 
from  the  public;  the  very  public  this  same 
offender  has  Just  struck. 

I  reverse  the  whole  process. 

I  bring  the  boy  out  where  everyone  in  the 
state  can  see  him.  I  encourage  full  news- 
paper publicity.  I  want  everyone  In  the  state 
to  read  about  him — who  he  Is,  what  he  did, 
and  what  happened  to  him  as  a  consequence 
of  his  crime. 

It  doesn't  make  any  difference  who  the  boy 
is,  who  his  family  are,  how  respectable,  or 
wealthy,  or  how  Influential.  I've  even  had  the 
son  of  my  own  clerk  of  the  court  In  front  of 
my  bench.  In  an  open  trial.  It  can't  be  per- 
mitted to  work  any  other  way. 

It  can't  work  any  other  way. 


NEIGHBORHOOD  ACTION  CRUSADE 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  'i'ork'.' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GrOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend my  three  colleagues,  whom  I 
joined  this  morning.  They  provided  the 
genesis  of  the  idea  that  the  Congress  and 
the  President  call  upon  communities  all 
over  this  country  to  mobilize  the  con- 
structive spirit,  the  constructive  ener- 
gies of  the  overwhelming  number  of  the 
people  who  live  in  the  ghettos  of  our 
cities  and  who  respect  law  and  order. 

This  was  and  will  be  a  totally  non- 
partisan appeal.  It  was  sent  quietly  to 
the  President  last  week. 

We  are  calling  upon  the  Congress  to 
do  this  through  a  joint  resolution. 

We  believe  it  is  only  a  small  minority 
who  are  triggering  these  riots. 

It  is  time  we  stopped  giving  simplistic 
explanations  of  the  riots.  It  is  too  easy 
to  say  that  riots  come  because  we  did 
not  pass  this  bill  or  that  bill,  or  that  we 
should  pass  a  new  bill  to  prevent  them. 

I  think  the  country  at  this  time  re- 
quires that  we  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
join  in  a  60-day  moratorium  on  narrow 
partisanship  with  reference  to  the  whole 
issue  of  civil  strife  that  is  sweeping  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  Neighbor- 
hood Action  Crusade  would  be  a  good 
start  in  this  direction. 

I 

CIVIL   STRIFE   AND   RIOTS   IN   OUR 
CITIES 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
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to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  lis- 
tened with  interest  yesterday  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  chairman  of  my  committee, 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Mahon],  as  he  took  on  the  mayor 
of  Detroit  in  his  imfoimded  attack  upon 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Then 
yesterday  we  find  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  criticizing  the  Con- 
gress. 

Strangely,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  no  one 
on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  who 
has  defended  the  Congress  at  all  in  view 
of  the  Vice  President's  attack.  If  it  were 
in  order  I  would  ask  unanimotis  consent 
that  the  reply  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  to  the  distinguished 
mayor  of  Detroit,  be  amended  to  include 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
because  I  think  it  would  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahon],  said  in  his  remark  is,  and  I 
quote: 

The  more  we  appropriate  to  these  pro- 
grams, the  more  violence  we  have.  Thus,  this 
refutes  the  Idea  that  money  alone  is  the 
answer  to  this  problem. 

Yet  we  are  requested  to  enact  addi- 
tional programs  which  would  provide  for 
the  expenditure  of  additional  billions  of 
dollars  in  order  to  Improve  the  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion as  a  result  of  one  survey  which  was 
made  in  my  own  State  of  Michigan 
where  300  people  were  apprehended,  that 
only  12  of  them  were  imemployed.  Also 
of  the  automobiles  that  were  impoimded 
for  containing  loot,  the  majority  of  them 
were  1965  and  1966  models. 

This  Indicates  a  moral  decay  has  set 
in  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imtil  we  have  a  restora- 
tion of  law  and  order,  the  millions  and 
billions  of  dollars  which  we  provide  for 
the  inhabitants  of  our  cities  will  not  cure 
this  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  investigate  the 
conspiracy  which  is  involved  here,  be- 
cause you  and  I  know  that  this  is  more 
than  hoodlimis  who  are  being  agitated, 
but  that  It  is  a  conspiracy  which  is  agi- 
tating these  people  by  persons  dedicated 
to  the  destruction  of  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man who  just  preceded  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Cederberg]  in  the 
well  stated  that  we  ought  to  have  a  60- 
day  moratorium  on  politics.  Is  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
a  statement  in  support  of  that  sugges- 
tion? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mine  is  just  a 
statement  of  the  facts.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  can  place  a  connotation  of 
partisan  politics  upon  it  if  he  so  desires, 
but  these  are  the  facts  and  the  Congress 
ought  to  be  defended. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
GEORGE  MAHON  FITS  THE  SITU- 
ATION 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Mahon]  will  not  think  that  my  part 
in  this  discussion  is  in  any  way  moti- 
vated by  partisan  politics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Members  that  when  I  came  to  the  74th 
Congress,  I  came  without  any  thought  as 
to  what  might  happen  in  the  years  ahead. 
One  of  the  greatest  privileges  I  have  de- 
rived as  the  result  of  my  serving  as  a 
Member  of  this  body,  has  been  my  con- 
tact with  some  of  the  finest  extraordi- 
narily able  gentlemen  with  whom  I  be- 
came associated.  One  of  those  men  of 
whom  I  speak  is  the  Honorable  George 
Mahon,  of  Texas,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  I  have  served 
with  him  for  many,  many  years.  He  came 
to  Congress  at  the  same  time  as  I. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  look  upon  George  Ma- 
hon as  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  I  have 
ever  known.  To  be  sure  I  disagree  with 
him  upon  occasion.  But  I  think  on  yes- 
terday he  performed  a  service  not  only 
to  his  coimtry,  but  especially  to  our 
House  of  Representatives  as  the  body 
that  speaks  for  the  people.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  the 
courage  he  displayed  in  standing  there 
in  the  well  of  this  House  on  yesterday  to 
make  the  forthright  factual  statement 
he  made. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  I  had 
made  the  statement  myself,  but  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahon],  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  had  available  to  him 
official  facts  and  figiu-es  on  which  to  base 
his  conclusions.  The  gentleman  made  his 
case  in  no  uncertain  terms.  I  repeat,  I 
commend  him  for  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  dismayed  and 
somewhat  shocked  to  learn  of  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  this  Con- 
gress. Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  is 
not  infallible.  We  can  and  do  make  mis- 
takes. Of  this  the  Vice  President  is  aware. 
Having  served  in  the  legislative  bodies  of 
this  Congress  he  should  also  be  aware  of 
the  actual  facts  as  presented  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas.  Instead,  he 
ignored  the  fact  and  sought  to  pass  the 
buck  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  He  apparently  has  adopted  the 
intrigue  of  Secretary  Freeman — "Slip, 
slide,  and  duck."  an  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  heard  Speakers  of 
this  great  body  say  time  and  again,  in- 
cluding the  predecessor  of  our  present 
distinguished  Speaker,  what  the  great 
Sam  Rayburn  of  Texas  often  repeated, 
"I  love  this  institution  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  though  we  do 
err,  it  is  the  last  bulwark  of  support  and 
strength  for  this  great  country  of  ours." 
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To  have  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  ridicule  the  Congress  for 
not  doing  what  he  thinks  is  right  leaves 
me  amazed.  I  hope  he  thinks  it  over  once 
more  and  begins  to  realize  that  this  body. 
the  House  of  Repre.scntatlves,  does  not 
need  all  the  advice  that  he  seems  to  give 
so  freely. 

We  channel  our  ways  so  as  to  be  ob- 
jective and  purpo.seful  in  handling  the 
situations  that  face  our  Nation,  and  we 
do  this  in  the  best  possible  way 

I  abhor  the  Vice  President  making  an 
attack  upon  the  Congress  which  has  no 
foundation  in  fact  The  fact  presented 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  entirely 
disproves  what  the  Vice  President  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  about  the  failures 
of  this  Congress 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vice  President  .should 
have  known  better  But  after  all.  I  guess 
we  must  remember,  he  is  a  pjluiclan  in 
high  office. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  DAVID  GINSBURG 
TO  COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  DIS- 
ORDERS QUESTIONED 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts  Mr 
Speaker,  yesterday  the  President  an- 
nounced that  he  has  selected  Washing- 
ton attorney  David  Glnsburg  as  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  headed  by  Illinois  Gov.  Otto 
Kemer.  In  this  post  he  will  be  respon- 
sible for  directing  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mission in  its  effort  to  determine  the 
causes  of  the  recent  urban  riots  and  to 
recommend  administrative  and  legisla- 
tive action  to  prevent  future  disorders 

This  is  an  appointment  of  vital  na- 
tional importance,  and  it  should  be  filled 
only  by  a  person  who  can  bring  total  ob- 
jectivity and  complete  nonpartisanship 
to  the  position  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
Mr.  Olnsburg's  vast  experience.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  man  in  whom 
President  Johnson  has  full  confidence, 
for  within  the  past  year  he  has  been 
named  to  panels  on  the  airline  and  rail- 
road strikes,  and  according  to  the  cur- 
rent Issiie  of  the  Washingtonian,  "David 
Glnsburg  still  handles  individual — 
Democratic — party  problems  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  appointment  raises 
a  number  of  questions : 

Is  It  true,  as  the  Washington  Post  re- 
ports this  morning,  that  the  President 
did  not  consult  with  Governor  Kerner  or 
any  other  member  of  the  Commission 
about  Mr.  Glnsburgs  appointment? 

Can  a  man.  who  Is  reported  to  serve  as 
an  intimate  adviser  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  provide  the  kind  of 
objective,  nonpartisan  staff  support  that 
will  be  required  in  assessing  the  respon- 
sibilities of  municipal.  State  and  Federal 
agencies  for  the  tragic  disturbances? 

Will  the  Commission  become  an  apolo- 
gist for  the  administration  and  provide 
a  fonun  for  the  Democratic  Party? 

These  are  questions  to  which  the 
American  people  deserve  a  response.  Tlie 


recent  outbreak  of  riots  in  our  Nation's 
cities  is  far  too  serious  a  matter  to  be- 
come a  political  football 

Mr  Speaker,  we  are  entitled  to  the 
answers 

Mr  DINGELL  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr  DINGELL  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
pomt  out  to  the  gentleman,  does  not 
Mayor  Lindsay,  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
hold  the  same  position  with  the  Repub- 
lican Party? 

Mr  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  He  is 
not  a  member ■ 

Mr.  DINGELL  Does  the  gentleman 
question  whether  he  could  carry  on  the 
same  responsibilities? 

Mr  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Lindsay  is  not  a  member  of  the  staff. 


SECRETARY  GENERAL  U  THANT 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  earlier  this 
afternoon  the  tientleman  from  New  York 
Mr  McTLTERl,  surfnested  that  U  Tliant. 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. ouKht  to  be  given  his  walking 
papers.  I  agree  But  the  reasons  therefor 
do  not  oriiiinate  with  the  recent  war  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arabs  in  the 
Middle  East  U  Thanl  deserved  to  be 
given  his  walking  papers  lon«  before 
that  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it 
was  President  Johnson  and  Arthur 
Goldberg.  Amba.ssador  to  the  United 
Nations,  who  saved  U  Thants  hide  a 
few  months  a«o  by  supporting  his  re- 
election as  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations 

Let  those  who  supported  him  now  find 
ways  and  means  of  issuing  the  walking 
papers. 


THE   PRESS    OF   OKLAHOMA 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  eentleman  from 
Oklahoma'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Speaker,  I  take 
some  pride  as  an  Oklahoman  in  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  press  in  our  State  has 
dealt  in  a  very  responsible  way  with  the 
very  Inflammatory  matters  that  have 
been  the  subject  of  nationwide  atten- 
tion in  recent  weeks 

I  believe  a  prime  example  of  this  is 
a  page  1  editorial  which  appeared  on 
July  29,  1967,  in  the  Tulsa  Tribune, 
which  counseled  the  citizens  of  the  city 
of  Tulsa  to  check  very  carefully  into 
some  of  the  rumors  that  are  circulated 
throughout  the  community  about  riot 
situations  before  they  begin  to  jump  off 
halfcocked  into  Individual  action  or  In- 
dividual response  to  those  rumors 

In  the  words  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune: 


Tulsans  can — if  they  are  stupid  enough — 
talk  themselves  Into  a  not 

We  can  get  innocet.l  men.  women  and 
child.-en  killed  by  repeating  every  cock-and- 
bull    y.^rn    that    comes   down    the   grapevine. 

We  can  create  the  appearance  of  a  mob  by 
leaping  Into  our  cars  and  speeding  to  any 
point  where  rumor  has  It  that  there  is 
trouble 

We  can,  in  30  minutes,  undermine  years 
of  p.ilnst.iklng  efforts  at  racial  understand- 
ing and  good  will.  And  If  we  do,  we  ail  lose. 

The  editorial  goes  on  further  and  says: 
I'  Is  only  If  citizens  pay  attention  to  base- 
le.ss  rum  /rs  if  they  arm  them=;elves  in  panic, 
and  If  they  hysterically  conclude  that  their 
own  safety  requires  them  to  lake  vigilant* 
action  that  we  would  get  into  deep  and 
bloody  trouble. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  front-page 
editorial  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune  would 
make  very  good  reading  matter  on  all 
the  front  pases  of  the  newspapers  of 
the  Nation.  I  think  that  newspapers  can 
exercise  a  much  more  responsible  role  in 
helping  to  restore  law  and  order  than 
many  of  them  have  been  exercising  in 
recent  days.  The  Tulsa  Tribune  has  set 
an  outstanding  example  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Tribune  editorial  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  REcoRn. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
complete  editorial  is  as  follows: 

Editori.al 

Heard  any  exciting  rumors  lately? 

You  bet  you  have 

So  has  The  Tribune  But  a  newspaper  Is  a 
little  different  from  the  average  citizen.  In- 
stead of  repeating  the  rumor  It  tries  to  check 
it  out  Would  you  like  to  have  some  samples 
of  what  we  found'' 

Rumor  — Forty  or  50  .Negroes  are  "sack- 
ing" Oertles  discoiint  store 

Pact — The  Oertle  cop  says  he  has  seen  may- 
be two  or  three  casual  Negro  shoppers  all 
afternoon 

Rumor — Panic  sweeping  Northland  shop- 
ping center  because  of  big  white-Negro 
fights  Stores  all  closed. 

Pact— One  store  did  close  half  an  hour 
early  because  of — gviess  what' — rumors. 
Small  group  of  Negroes  and  whites  gathered 
together  In  a  bowling  alley  to  discuss  alleged 
high  prices  at  a  grocery  One  carload  of 
youngsters  driving  recklessly.  Sent  home. 

Rumor — Carload  of  armed  Negroes  circling 
the  area  of  Admiral  Place  and  Lewis  Avenue. 

Pact  — Negro  woman  and  her  four  children 
circling  the  block  waiting  for  an  older  sister 
to  get  ofT  work  Two  kids  in  back  seat  shoot- 
ing off  cap  pistols 

Rumor — Mob  gathering  at  Admiral  Place 
and  Memorial  Drive  preparing  for  knife-gun 
battle. 

Pact — Three  employees  of  city  street  de- 
partment standing  at  the  Intersection  check- 
ing the  flow  of  traffic 

Rumor— Three  busloads  of  Michigan  Ne- 
groes Just  roared  Into  the  parking  lot  at 
Camelot  Inn. 

Pact — One  busload  of  white  and  Negro 
salesmen  arrived  at  Camelot  for  a  conven- 
tion. 

Tulsans  can— If  they  are  stupid  enough — 
talk  themselves  Into  a  riot. 

We  can  get  Innocent  men,  women  and 
children  killed  by  repeating  every  cock-and- 
bull  yarn  that  comes  down  the  grap>evlne. 

We  can  create  the  appearance  of  a  mob 
by  leaping  Into  our  cars  and  speeding  to  any 
point  where  rumor  has  it  that  there  is  trou- 
ble 

We  can.   in  30  minutes,  undermine  years 


of  painstaking  efforts  at  racial  understand- 
ing and  good  will.  And  If  we  do.  we  all  lose. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It.  If  any  small 
group  of  provocateurs  tries  to  set  Tulsa  on 
fire  there  is  plenty  of  law  enforcement  power 
to  squash  it  quick.  And  It  will  be  squashed 
with  the  overwhelming  approval  of  Tulsa's 
white  and  Negro  citizens. 

It  is  only  if  citizens  pay  attention  to  base- 
less rumors,  if  they  arm  themselves  in  panic, 
and  If  they  hysterically  conclude  that  their 
own  safety  requires  them  to  take  vigilante 
action  that  we  could  get  Into  deep  and 
bloody  trouble. 

The  next  time  you  hear  a  big,  squlshy,  In- 
flamed, throbbing  rumor,  ask  the  teller  one 
question: 

"Did  you  see  It?" 

You'll  be  surprised  how  the  spooks  will 
vanish. 

I 

POSTAL   RATE   INCREASES 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
highly  alarmed  at  the  legislation  reported 
by  the  Postal  Subcommittee  on  proposed 
postal  rate  increases.  These  provisions,  if 
enacted,  could  cause  immeasurable  harm 
to  the  small  publishers  and  local  news- 
papers which  make  up  the  heart  of  the 
communications  media  in  the  towns  and 
communities  of  rural  America. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
a  few  figures  which  bring  out  the  drastic 
nature  of  the  increases  proposed  by  the 
subcommittee.  As  of  July  27,  the  sub- 
committee proposed  that  the  wlthin- 
county  second-class  minimum  rate  be  In- 
creased 300  percent.  The  in-county 
pound  rate  is  to  shoot  up  68  percent.  In- 
creases in  these  categories  go  far  beyond 
what  was  recommended  by  the  Post- 
master General. 

In  addition  to  the  proposed  increase 
in  other  phases  of  second-  and  third- 
class  rates,  the  subcommittee  has  asked 
a  25-percent  surcharge  on  second-class 
publications  receiving  "newspaper  han- 
dling." 

My  colleagues  are  aware  of  the  invalu- 
able public  service  provided  by  local 
newspapers.  For  example,  they  publish 
news  releases  from  a  whole  array  of  mu- 
nicipal. State,  and  Federal  agencies  as 
well  as  civic  organizatioins  free  of  charge. 

The  disappearance  of  so  many  great 
newspapers  from  our  national  scene  Is 
one  of  the  tragedies  of  urban  America. 
Let  us  heed  the  lesson  of  our  loss,  and 
do  all  we  can  to  spare  rural  America  a 
similar  blow. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  increases  put 
forward  by  the  subcommittee  as  they 
would  affect  small  publishers  could  prove 
to  be  disastrously  false  economy.  I  urge 
that  the  plea  of  local  newspapers  be  kept 
in  mind  as  postal  rate  increases  are 
considered. 

I 

SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day one  of  our  distinguished  colleagues 
remarked  that  the  1 -minute  speeches 
were  tridy  a  remarkable  thing,  for  in  1 
minute  we  were  able  to  solve  most  of  the 
problems  besetting  the  world,  and  that 
this  put  him  In  mind  of  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land. The  reference  to  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land put  me  In  mind  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

There  is  a  phrase  from  Alice  in  Won- 
derland in  which  someone  says,  "When  I 
use  a  word  it  means  what  I  say  it  means 
and  no  more  and  no  less." 

It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  the  prob- 
lems which  beset  us  might  be  relevant 
to  the  judicial  changes  that  we  have  been 
seeing  in  the  laws — the  law  of  arrest,  the 
law  of  Interrogation,  the  law  of  search 
and  seizure,  and  the  right  to  counsel. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  going  to  have 
to  take  some  action  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  our  law  enforcement  officers  and 
the  police  departments  who  know  where 
these  people  are  but  are  powerless  even 
adequately  to  interrogate. 

And  that  brings  to  my  mind,  you  will 
recall  30  years  ago  when  a  great  Demo- 
cratic President,  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, proposed  In  1937  that  that  august 
body,  the  Supreme  Court,  which  was  then 
swimming  against  the  tide  of  American 
public  opinion  be  augmented,  and  I  am 
preparing  with  necessary  amendments 
that  have  accrued  during  30  years'  pas- 
sage of  time  to  reintroduce  that  measure. 

I  hope  that,  like  medicare,  which  ma- 
tured after  20  years  of  germination,  after 
30  years — this  proposal  to  augment  the 
Supreme  Court  to  15  members  will  meet 
with  a  favorable  reception  at  your  hands. 


ISRAEL'S  OVERWHELMING 
VICTORY 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Israel's  over- 
whelming victory  Is  without  parallel  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  This  little  na- 
tion, striking  out  In  self-defense,  de- 
stroyed In  5  days  the  combined  armies 
of  a  whole  coalition  of  Near  East  na- 
tions with  a  total  population  many  times 
that  of  her  own.  She  destroyed  or  cap- 
tured military  equipment  poised  for  ag- 
gression which  cost  her  enemies  and 
their  Communist  allies  billions  of  dollars. 

Israel,  on  land,  in  the  air,  and  on  the 
sea,  achieved  fantastic  and  Incredible 
success.  Israel  wrote  another  chapter  in 
the  history  of  courage,  daring,  and  mili- 
tary efficiency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  article  by 
Winston  Churchill  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Post  Sunday,  July  23.  I 
recommend  a  careful  study  of  this  superb 
article  to  Congress,  to  our  own  military 
and  to  the  military  leaders  of  the  free. 


The  Israeli's  Timing  Was  Incbedible 
(By  Winston  Churchill) 

At  7:45  a.m.  (8:45  Cairo  'nme)  on  the 
morning  of  Monday.  June  5,  the  first  wave 
of  the  Israeli  air  strike  went  in.  It  was  di- 
rected against  ten  airfields,  of  which  nine 
were  hit  at  exactly  the  same  moment.  The 
tsnth,  Payid.  was  attacked  a  few  minutes 
later  as  it  was  still  half  covered  by  the  morn- 
ing mist  over  the  Canal. 

Tlie  aircraft  had  taken  off  at  precise  Inter- 
vals in  order  that  they  should  all  arrive  on 
target  at  the  same  moment  and  thereby 
achieve  the  maximum  surprise.  Each  attack 
was  made  by  four  aircraft,  flying  In  pairs. 
E.ery  aircraft  reached  Its  target,  carried  out 
its  mission  exactly  as  Instructed  and  every 
single  bomb  exploded. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Egyptian 
air  force  was  caught  on  the  ground.  The  only 
Egyptian  aircraft  airborne  at  the  time  the 
Israeli  strike  went  on  was  a  training  flight 
of  four  unarmed  aircraft  flown  by  an  in- 
structor and  three  trainees. 

A    RELAXED   ALERT 

There  were  four  reasons  why  the  Israelis 
chose  7:45  as  the  time  to  attack: 

1.  The  Egyptian  state  of  alert  was  past  its 
peak.  It  was  safe  to  assume  that  the  Egyp- 
tians, ever  since  they  began  their  aggressive 
troop  concentrations  In  Slnal  three  weeks 
before,  had  several  flights  of  Mlg-2l8  waiting 
at  the  end  of  the  runways  on  five-minute 
alert  at  dawn  every  morning.  They  were  also 
probably  flying  one  or  two  Mlg  airborne 
patrols  at  this  time  of  day,  a  most  likely  time 
for  an  enemy  to  attack. 

However,  it  was  calculated  to  be  most  un- 
likely that  they  would  have  stayed  at  this 
state  of  readiness  Indefinitely.  When  no  at- 
tack had  materialized  within  two  or  three 
hours  after  dawn,  the  Egyptians  would  more 
than  likely  have  lessened  their  alert  and 
switched  off  some  of  their  radar  scanners  for 
maintenance.  The  Israelis  felt  it  safe  to  as- 
sume that  by  7:30  the  Egyptians  had  lowered 
their  guard. 

2.  Very  often  attacks  are  made  at  dawn. 
But  since  pilots  have  to  be  on  deck  at  least 
three  hours  before  getting  airborne,  that 
would  have  meant  their  getting  up  at  about 
midnight,  or  getting  no  sleep  at  all  that 
night.  By  making  the  Initial  strike  at  7:45, 
the  pilots  were  able  to  sleep  until  4  am. 
or  so. 

3.  At  this  time  of  year  there  is  a  morning 
mist  over  much  of  the  Nile,  the  Delta  and 
the  Suez  Canal.  By  7:30  this  has  Just  about 
dispersed.  Around  8  a.m.  the  weather  is  usu- 
ally at  its  optimum.  The  visibility  Is  at  its 
best  because  of  the  angle  of  the  sun  and  the 
air  is  at  its  stillest,  which  is  important  when 
it  comes  to  placing  bombs  accurately  on  run- 
ways. 

4.  Why  7:45  rather  than  8  o'clock  or  8:15? 
Egyptians  get  to  their  offices  at  9  a.m.  (Cairo 
time).  Striking  15  minutes  before  that  time 
would  catch  generals  and  air  force  com- 
manders on  their  way  to  their  offices  and 
pilots  and  air  force  personnel  on  their  way  to 
training  courses  and  other  activities. 

Gen.  Hcxl.  the  Israeli  air  force  commander, 
was  In  his  command  center  when  the  last  of 
the  Egyptian  early  morning  patrols  got  air- 
borne and  appeared  on  the  Israeli  radars.  He 
pressed  his  stopwatch.  He  knew  exactly  how 
long  the  Mig-21  can  stay  airborne.  By  7:45 
the  patrol  would  be  almost  out  of  fuel  and 
on  the  point  of  landing. 

THE     MAJOR     AIM 

The  primary  objectives  of  the  first  strike 
were  to  make  the  runways  unusable  and  to 
destroy  as  many  Mlg  21s  as  possible.  The 
Mlg  21s  were  the  only  Egyptian  aircraft  that 
could  effectively  prevent  the  Israeli  air  force 
from  achieving  its  major  objective:  the  de- 
struction of  Egypt's  long-range  bomber  force, 
which  ]}osed  such  a  threat  to  the  civilian 
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population  of  Israel  Eight  formations  of  Mig 
2  Is  were  destroyed  as  they  were  taxiing  to  the 
end  of  the  runways 

A  couple  of  days  before  the  st,:.rt  of  the 
war,  the  Israelis  had  managed  to  persuade 
the  Egyptians  to  move  20  of  their  front-line 
aircraft — 12  Mlg  21s.  eight  Mlg-19s-  from  the 
area  around  Cairo  and  the  Can  il.  where 
Egypt's  major  air  bases  are  concentrated,  to 
Hurghada  In  the  south,  where  they  were 
effectively  hors  de  combat 

The  Israelis  had  achieved  this  by  sending 
several  strong  probes  of  aircraft  south  over 
the  Oulf  of  Aqaba.  which  persuaded  the 
Egyptians  that  the  Israelis  might  well  be 
planning  to  attack  with  a  left  ht>o!c  around 
the  southern  end  of  the  Sinai  Peninsula 
Instead  of,  as  In  fact  was  the  ca.se.  by  a  right 
hook  out  over  the  Mediterranean 

At  Hurghada  they  were  effectively  removed 
from  the  chief  area  of  Israeli  activity  These 
20  Mlgs.  once  the  Israeli  sledge-hammer  had 
fallen,  foolishly  headed  north  to  the  bases 
near  the  Canal,  where  they  found  they  had 
no  runways  to  land  on  and  fell  prey  to  the 
Israeli  air  force    More  victims  of  deception 

Apart  from  these,  only  two  flights  of  four 
Mlg-21s  were  able  to  get  airborne,  and  these 
succeeded  In  shooting  down  two  Israeli  air- 
craft which  were  attacking  Egyptian  air  bases 
before  they  themselves  were  shot  down 

"We  went  In  right  on  the  deck  Brig  Oen 
Ezer  Welzman.  the  Israeli  chief  of  operations. 
said  later.  The  Israeli  strike  aircraft  flew  at 
no  more  than  30  feet  above  ground  or  sea 
level,  so  as  to  remain  beneath  the  Egyptian 
radar. 

As  the  first  wave  of  Israeli  aircraft  struck 
its  target,  the  second  wave  was  already  on  Its 
way  and  the  third  wave  had  Just  got  airborne. 
They  were  spaced  at  10-mlnute  intervals 
Each  fUght  of  four  aircraft  was  given  seven 
mlnut«8  over  its  target — enough  for  three  or 
four  paMes,  one  bombing  run  and  two  or 
three  strafing  passes  An  extra  three  minutes 
were  allowed  for  navigational  error  or  for 
an  extra  run  over  the  target  The  Israelis 
were  operating  an  Incredibly  f.ist  turn- 
around time.  For  aircraft  striking  the  main 
Egyptian  bates  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Canal, 
the  rotation  would  have  been  as  follows 

Time  to  target  approximately  22 ij  min- 
utes. 

Time  spent  over  target:  approximately  T^ 
minutes. 

Return  to  base    approximately  20  minutes 

Ground  turn-around  time:  approximately 
7>4  minutes. 

Total:    approximately  37 -.j   minutes. 

The  almost  total  destruction  of  the  Egyp- 
tian air  force  on  the  ground  was  not  merely 
due  to  surprise  but  m  parr,  at  least  to  an 
Ingenious  bomb  which  the  Israelis  have  de- 
vised and  perfected  for  the  speclflc  purpose 
of  destroying  runways 

As  soon  as  the  bomb  leaves  the  aircraft,  a 
retro-rocket  Is  fired  to  stop  its  forward  Im- 
petus. Then  another  rocket  Is  fired  driving 
It  vertically  Into  the  runway  Once  it  has 
penetrated  the  concrete  a  time  fuse  explodes 
It.  The  fuse  may  be  instantaneous  or  may  be 
set  on  a  variable  time-delay  Normally  run- 
ways are  considered  easy  to  repair,  but  it  Is 
not  so  easy  when  the  runwav  keeps  explod- 
ing. 

The  point  of  this  unique  bomb  is  to  enable 
an  aircraft  to  bomb  runways  while  flying  at 
low  level  and  hi«h  speed  A  conventional 
bomb  released  in  this  w  ly  would  bounce  and 
do  only  superficial  damage  The  Israeli  bomb 
obviates  the  necessity  of  flying  down  the 
barrels  of  the  enemy  antiaircraft  guns  in  a 
dive-bombing  attack 

Nevertheless,  by  no  means  all  the  Israeli 
aircraft  were  armed  with  this  weapon  and 
many  of  the  runw  ivs  were  destrr>yed  by  dive- 
bombing  from  5000  6000  feet  with  conven- 
tional 500-pound  and  liK>0-pound  bombs 
The  Egyptian  aircraft  both  on  the  ground 
and  in  the  air  were  destroyed  almost  ex- 
clusively  with  cannon   fire    The   Israelis  say 


they  did  not  use  one  of  their  Matra  alr-to- 
air  missiles:  they  And  good,  old-fashioned 
Cannon  more  effective. 

Antiaircraft  fire  over  the  Egyptian  bases 
was  lighter  than  t.'ie  Israelis  had  expected 
and  not  particularly  accurate  Although  the 
Fgyptlans  loosed  off  several  of  their  Soviet- 
made  SA-2  surfiice-to-alr  missiles,  not  one 
I  raell    aircraft   was   shot    down    by    them 

.^t  the  levels  at  which  the  Israelis  were 
operaiiiig,  the  missiles  proved  totally  ineffec- 
tive They  gain  .speed  very  slowly  and  for 
this  reason  are  useless  below  4000  feet  above 
ijr'jund  level. 

On  one  occasion  an  Israeli  pilot  out  of  the 
corner  u!  his  e>e  saw  what  appeared  to  be 
another  aircraft  moving  In  In  a  leisurely  way 
as  If  to  join  In  formation  with  him  He  looked 
again  and  realized  it  was  a  missile  It  was 
flying  In  the  same  direction  ;ts  he  was  and 
closing  in  on  him  from  the  s:de  He  moved 
his  aircraft  smartly  towards  it  and  let  l: 
piss  under  him    It  Rew  on  out  of  sight 

Nothing  came  of  Nasser's  much-vaunted 
surface-to-surface  missiles,  produced  by  Ger- 
man and  East  European  scientists  at  a  re- 
search complex  outside  Cairo  It  would  ap- 
pear that  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  they 
are  a  myth 

To  return  to  the  air  battle,  for  80  minutes 
without  let-up  the  Israeli  .Mr  Force  pounded 
the  Egyptian  airfields  Then  after  a  10- 
mlnute  break,  there  followed  a  further  80 
minutes  of  Israeli  air  strikes  In  the.se  two 
hours  and  50  minutes  the  war  was  virtually 
won  The  back  of  the  Egyptian  Air  Force  had 
been  broken 

The  Egyptian  airfields  attacked  In  the  first 
two  waves  on  the  Monday  morning  between 
7  45  and  10  35  were  as  follows  El  .-Vrlsh.  Blr 
Olfgafa  Blr  Thamada  Gebel  I.lbnl  .Abu 
Suelr.  Deversolr.  Fayld.  Kabrlt.  El  Mansura, 
Inchas,  Almaza,  Cairo  West.  He;wBn.  Cairo 
International  (after  fighters  had  been  dis- 
persed there  I.  Benl  Suelf,  El  Mlnya  Luxor. 
Has  Banas  and   Hurghada 

The  Israeli  Air  Force  estimates  that  It  de- 
.stroyed  over  300  out  of  some  340  Egyptian 
combat  aircraft.  Including  all  30  of  the  Egyp- 
tians' long  range  TU-16  bombers 

The  major  Slnal  airfield  of  El  Arlsh  was 
the  only  one  of  the  biises  au.icked  wtujse 
runways  were  not  put  out  of  action,  since 
Israeli  plans  called  for  lu  use  as  a  forward 
supply  and  casualty  evacuation  base  Already 
by  the  Tuesday  evening  It  was  In  use  as 
such. 

At  more  than  one  of  the  Egyptian  bases 
the  Israeli  Air  Force  had  destroyed  all  the 
aircraft  but  left  the  dummy  mockupw  under 
camouflage  covers  untouched  When  asked 
if  this  was  because  they  were  such  bad  dum- 
mies or  because  Israeli  Intelligence  was  so 
good.  Welzman  said  that  It  was  the  latter 
But  he  added  that  at  Abu  Suelr,  which  Is 
near  Ismailia,  they  did  in  fact  blow  up  some 
dummies  as  well  as  hitting  all  the  actual 
aircraft. 

CRUCIAL    HrADSTART 

Just  as  Gen  Hod  had  reckoned  against  the 
Soviet  warships  In  the  Mediterranean  hav- 
ing a  direct  link  with  the  Egyptian  Command 
and  being  able  to  pais  information  from 
their  radar  to  the  Egyptians  Inside  10  min- 
utes, so  too  he  counted  on  having  a  couple 
of  hours'  head-start  in  which  to  deal  with 
the  Egyptian  .Air  Force  before  having  to  cope 
with  those  of  Jordan.  Syria  and  Iraq 

In  fact  he  had  (our  hours  They  joined  in 
the  fray  about  mid-day  on  Monday,  bomb- 
ing the  sea.slde  resort  of  Netanya  and  attack- 
ing the  Lsraell  satellite  air  base  of  Kefar  Slr- 
kln  near  the  Jordanian  border 

By  that  time  the  Israelis  had  completed  the 
destruction  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Air  Force  and  were  in  a  position  to  turn 
their  full  power  against  these  new  forces  that 
had  belatedly  Joined  in  the  battle 

■We    were    able    to    d»al    with    Syria    and 
Jordan  in  25  minutes."  Hod  remarked  dryly 

Before    dusk   on    the    Monday    the    Israelis 


paid  further  visits  to  most  of  the  23  airfields 
they  had  struck  earlier  In  the  day  Besides 
using  regular  bombs  they  used  delayed-ac- 
tion bombs  so  that  they  would  go  off  peri- 
odically throughout  the  night  and  hamper 
any  attempt  to  repair  the  runways  .As  if 
this  was  not  enough  the  I.sraelis  continued 
with  their  air  strikes  throughout  much  of 
the   night,   using  flares 

.■\s  night  fell  on  the  second  day  (June  6i 
the  Israelis  added  up  the  amazing  tally  of 
enemy  losses— 416  aircraft  destroyed,  393  of 
them  on  the  ground. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  100  of  Egypt's 
350  Air  Force  pilots  were  killed  in  the  strike. 
In  view  of  the  large  number  of  Mig  21s  de- 
.stroyed  while  taxiing  on  the  ground,  this 
figure  probably  Includes  a  high  proportion  of 
tt'.eir  most  experienced  men 

Nas.ser  knew  very  well  that  by  Egyptian 
standards  at  least  the  Israelis  did  not  have 
a  large  air  force  They  had  in  fact  a  total  of 
about  300  aircraft  some  50  or  60  of  which 
were  Pouga  Maglster  trainers  that  had  been 
equipped  with  rockets  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  tank-busting 

Yet  report.s  were  coming  in  to  him  of  wave 
upon  w.ive  of  Israeli  aircraft  uttaeking  some 
19  of  his  airbases  at  10-mlnuie  intervals  for 
two  hours  and  50  minutes  with  scarcely  a 
break. 

MAYBE    HE    BELIEVED    IT 

In  his  bogus  resignation  speech  on  June  9. 
President  Nasser  declared;  "It  can  be  said 
without  fear  or  exaggeration  that  the  enemy 
was  operating  an  air  force  three  times  its 
normal  strength" 

This  statement  Is  perhaps  significant.  He 
w.is  no  doubt  basing  his  estimate  of  the  at- 
tacking force  on  the  turn-around  time  of  his 
own  air  force  The  Israelis  have  learned  from 
top  secret  Egyptian  Air  Force  plans  they  cap- 
tured at  El  Arlsh  that  the  Egyptians  had 
based  their  plans  on  their  aircraft  being  over 
their  targets  every  three  hours — Instead  of 
every  hour  or  less,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Israeli  air  force 

While  the  Egyptians  reckoned  on  two 
sorties  a  day  per  aircraft,  many  ol  the  Israeli 
pilots  flew  eight,  and  a  few  of  them  even 
more  on  the  Monday  of  the  war 

The  disparity  of  these  figures  speaks  for 
Itself  and  In  It  undoubtedly  lies  a  major 
cause  of  Israel's  victory  No  wonder  Nasser 
found  It  inconceivable  Perhaps  It  was  not 
only  a  convenient  excii.se  for  the  lamentable 
failure  of  the  Egyptian  Air  Force  when  he 
made  the  accusation  of  British  and  Ameri- 
can aircraft  being  Involved  In  conflict  on 
Israels  side    Maybe  he  really  believed  it 

The  accusation  origin:ited  in  the  now  well- 
known  telephone  conversation  which  the 
IsraelLs  monitored  between  Nasser  .'tnd  Hus- 
sein at  4  50  a  in  on  the  Tuesday  the  second 
day  of  the  war 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  King  Hussein 
has  staled  In  London  that  he  no  longer  be- 
lieves this  story  Nor  was  the  fabrication 
about  British  and  American  air  intervention 
ever  believed  by  the  Russians.  Indeed,  it  Is 
known  that  It  made  them  very  angry  How- 
ever, the  peoples  of  the  Arab  countries  still 
have  not  been  told  the  truth 

ISRAELI     LOSSES 

As  for  the  cost  to  Israel  of  Inflicting  this 
crippling  blow,  by  night-fall  on  the  Tuesday, 
after  more  than  lOOO  sorties.  Israeli  losses 
amounted  to  26  aircraft.  Includintr  six  of  the 
Fouga  Maglster  trainers  They  lost  21  pilots. 
of  whom  about  one  h.ilf  were  taken  prisoners 
of  war  in  Syria  or  Egypt 

The  Israeli  aircraft  destroyed  were  either 
shot  down  by  ground  fire  or  "Jumped"  from 
above  while  carrying  out  ground  attack  Gen. 
Hi>d  was  in.slstent  "In  actual  aerial  combat, 
between  aircraft  the  score  was  50-nll.  We 
shot  down  50  Mlgs  In  64  dogfights  without 
losing  a  single  one  of  our  aircraft" 

How    did    the    Israelis   manage    to   achieve 
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such  absolute  success   In  so  short  a  time?      to  the  Red  Sea.  They  did  this  by   sending     Egyptian    submarines    and    attacked    them 

Gen.  Hod  gave  the  following  reasons:                    four  tank  landing-craft  overland  across  the  with  depth  charges.  At  least  one  was  dam- 

1    Sixteen  years'  planning  had  gone  Into      Negev  Desert  to  Ellat,  the  Israeli  port  at  the  aged,  as  was  evidenced   by  a  large  slick  of 

those  Initial  80  minutes,  "We  lived  with  the      northern  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  The  land-  oil   that  came   to  the  surface    but  they  all 

plan,  we  slept  on  the  plan,  we  ate  the  plan.      Ing-craft  were  seen  arriving  In  Ellat  bv  dav.  managed  to  escape 

Constantly  we  perfected  it."                                          But  the  same  night,  under  cover  of 'dark-  Gen.  Erell,  Commander  of  the  Israeli  Navy 

2.   Intelligence— of  enemy   air  movements      ness.  they  were  taken  back  into  the  desert  commented    afterwards-    "They    used    their 

and  activities,  the  location  and  details  of  the      10  or  15  nUles  north  of  Ellat,  and  brought  periscopes   too   much    With   the   equipment 

enemy  air  bases;  the  deployment  of  his  air-      down  for  a  second  time  by  daylight  the  fol-  they  had,  the  Egyptians  could  have  had  plc- 

craft;   the  location  of  his  radar  and  missile      lowing  day.  By  the  time  the  Israelis  had  re-  nics  here  outsldeHalfa." 

siles^was  high  class.                                                  pea  ted  this  maneuver  a  few  times  and  had  The  Israeli  Navy,  feeling  that  Its  exploits 

3    Operational  control— the  ability  to  ab-      sent  the  only  three  MTBs  they  had  In  Eilat  were  in  no  v.ay  comparable  with  those  of  the 

sorb   and   Integrate   with    the   existing   plan      on  patrols  toward  the  Red  Sea,  the  Egyptians  Israeli  Army  or  Air  Force    prefers  to  remain 

new  information  as  it  came  in.  and  to  pass      evidently  believed  that  the  Israelis  might  be  the  "silent  service.  " 

new  information  and  new  targets  to  the  pilots      preparing  an  assault  on  Sharm  el-Sheikh,  as  Nevertheless,  starved  of  resources  and  with 

in  the  air— played  a  vital  part  in  the  sue-      they  had  In  1956.  At  all  events,  the  outbreak  no  modern    equipment.   It   had   successfully 

ce.ss  of  the  operation.                                                  of  war  found  30  per  cent  of  the  Egyptian  Navy  protected  the  coasts  and  the  population  of 

4.  The  execution  of  the  plan  by  the  pilots      bottled  up  in  the  Red  Sea.  Israel  from  a  seaborne  attack   it  had  assured 

was   the   fourth   vital   link   m   the   chain  of          Even  after  the  war  was  over  the  Egyptian  the  safe  passage  of  merchant  ships  to  and 

success.    It    reflected    years    of    training— in      naval  forces  In  the  Red  Sea  were  unable  to  from  Israel's  Mediterranean  ports  throughout 

flying,    navigating    and    bombing    precision,      return  to  their  Mediterranean  bases,  for  the  the  war  and  it  had  succeeded  in  penetrating 

"Normally   we  expect   results   in   war  to  be     Canal   had    been    blocked   on   the   orders   of  the  enemy's  main  naval  bases  at  Alexandria 

some  25  percent  less  than  in  peacetime  exer-      President  Nasser.   This  stranded   portion   of  and  Port  Said,  in  the  face  of  a  navy  many 

cises,  because  of  the  excitement  of  the  sit-      the  Egyptian  Navy— more  powerful  than  the  times  its  strength  and  equipped  with  some 

nation    and    because    of    the    distraction    of      whole  of  Israel's  Navy— had  to  make  its  way  of  the  most  modern  vessels  that  the  Soviet 

antiaircraft  fire.  As  it  turned  out  the  results      to  the  Yemen  port  ol  Hodeida  at  the  south-  Union  could  supply.  As  Gen.  Erell  himself  put 

were  even  better  than  In  the  peacetime  prac-      em  end  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  it  still  is.  it:    "It  was  a  gross  impertinence  on  our  pan  " 

tlces.  We  would  have  been  happy  with  each  On    the    night    of    Monday,    June    5.    the  

aircraft  destroying  one  enemy  aircraft  every      Israeli   Navy  attacked  Port   Said   and   Alex-  ^~^^^^^"~^^~ 

mission.    In    fact    the    figures    were    usually      andrla  harbors — the  two  main  b.ises  of  the  PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

many  times  this."   (On  one  occasion  two  Is-      Egyptian    Navy    in     the    Mediterranean.    As 

raell  aircraft  destroyed  16  Egyptian  bombers      Israeli  forces,  consisting  of  a  destroyer  and  ^-'-   FOUNTAIN.    Mr,    Speaker.    I   ask 

on  the  ground  in  the  space  of  four  minutes,        some  MTBs,  approached  Port  Said,  two  Egyp-  unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

The  Israelis  have  been  practicing  this  sort      tlan  OSSA  inissUe-carrlers  came  outside  the  for  1  minute, 
of  attack   for  years    There  are  four  or  five      breakwater  of  the  harbor  to  meet  them.  The  The     SPEAKER.     Is    thei"e    objection 
ranges   in   the   southern   Negev   which   have     Israelis  opened   up  on    them   with  20   mm.  to   the   request   of   the  gentleman   from 
been  hit  with  several  thousand  bombs  each      cannon  fire  and  the  OSSAs  turned  tall  and  North  Carolina'' 
In  practice  raids.  .'\t  least  once  a  year  they      ran  back  into  harbor  without  firing  a  shot.  rp.   ,                    '  ,  .       . 
do  all-out  raids  on  these  targets,  and,  as  a     Both  were  damaged.  mere  was  no  ODjection. 
result,  when  it  came  to  the  real  thing,  not         Although  the  Israeli  Navy's  attack  on  Port  ^^-   FOUNTAIN.   Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
one  aircraft  failed  to  reach  its  target  at  pre-      Said  was  not  a  success  in  terms  of  enemy  absent   on   official   business   in   my   con- 
cisely the  correct  moment,  even  though  they     vessels  destroyed,  it  achieved  one  major  ob-  gressional    district   yesterday   when    the 
were   usln^  only   dead    reckoning   for   their     Jectlve— to  guard  Tel  Aviv  from  the  18  Egyp-  conference  report  on  the  interest  equali- 
navigation.                                                                tian   missile-carrying   craft,    whose    missiles  zation    tax    extension,    HR     6098     was 

Gen     Welzman    recalled:    "Three   or   four     had  a  range  of  35  miles  and  carried  a  1000-  called    UD     I   wish    tn    'itat^    that    Viarf    T 

months   before   the  war  a   large   contingent     pound  warhead.  For  the  following  morning  hppn  nrPQPnt    rZL,u^  ho„         i^  ..         -• 

of  Americans  from  their  Air  Force  Staff  Col-      (Tuesday,  June  6)  the  Egyptian  Navy  evacu-  piebeiii,  j.  wouia  nave  VOiea     yea. 

lege  came  to  Israel.  They  had  been  to  Cairo     ated  Port  Said  harbor  and  retreated  to  Alex-  ■ 

and    had    been    very    impressed    there;    they     andrla.  from  which  the  OSSA  and  KOMAR  t  p'r.  tto   t  nnw   won    'ttttt    a-ktom^ttdo 

had    visited   Jordan    and    had   equally    been      vessels  no  longer  had  the  range.  'rrT  otto   dd/-.            A]>lb\\t.tib 

impressed  by  what  Hussein  had  told  them.                             frogmen's  mission  OUR  PROBLEMS 

When  I  had  to  talk  to  them,  I  had  the  feeling  Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 

L^^thenTf^owd^tri^gThe'second'worrWar'     ^^rl  ItLZng  pTt%!mXleVso:^i  SerT-  «^°".«  ^^^'^^'  ^  address  the  House  for 

we    u^ed    to    say    'The    G"-ans    havl   s^-      l'^''  ^'''^'''r  '^''''  "^  ^'^  ^^^^^^'^  ^  '   """i''"  '"'^  '°  ''''''  ""^  ^'^^'"^  '"^' 

rounded    us    again-poor    bastards.'   And    I     ^^A  enhance  of  Alexandria  harbor.  A  force  remarks. 

added    that    it    was    still    true    today:    "The     of  fj-ogmen.  loaded  with  explosive  charges  for  The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 

Arabs     have     surrounded     us     again— poor     ^}°'^^e    up    Egyptian    naval    vessels,    made  to   the   request   of   the    gentleman    from 

bastards'   I   had    the   impression   that   they      t^elr  way  out  of  the  submarine  s  escape  hatch  Louisiana? 

thought  we  were  rather  cocky.  We  were,  and     ""i!  Penetrated  into  the  harbor.  ^j^                       objection 

with  eood  reason  "                                                           It  was  a  dark  and  moonless  night— Ideal  iT^r'    doot-o    »«?     o        '. 

In  ^^.Z^^r..r^rf.^  r,       ,             .  .^          ^"^  s^^h  Operations.  The  Israelis  believe  that  ,   ^^-  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  lis- 

nr  r  tl^.  da  s  I't  w^,The  ^Z^ZZ  °f  ^^^^^     *»>«  ^'•o«'««°  succeeded  in  damaging,  possibly  tened.  as  have  all  of  you,  to  the  remarks 

adverse  odds  beiL  more  t^/n^r^^^                    destroying,  two  Egyptian  submarines  and  two  made  here  during  the  last  50  minutes. 

bfSu^udac'itTandlLaeirbluf'  "'^  '°'     ?l  '^\«S«^  missile-carriers    But.  although  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  any  special 

On  the  day  war  broke  out,  the  compara-     h^^   submarine  waited   until   it  was  nearly  competence  to  give  the  House  of  Repre- 

tive  strengths  of  the  Israeli  and  Egyptian     lo^^en  did  n'^t  return"'          °^'''  ''^'  sentatives  or  my  colleagues  any  advice. 

"^Tl^'subm^l^/ weL"  back  the  following  ^ch  nhi'n.T^L^J'^^"''"?""""' 

Destroyers                                     T               T       "'8^*'  ^"*  *K»»°  ^^  ^^1".  The  government-  ^^""^  ^  *^\"^  might  be  pertment. 

subtTiirinPc"'"" Q.             ,o        Controlled  Cairo  newspaper  Ai   Ahram  re-  It  seems  to  me  at  this  critical  time  in 

Missile  carrier i«        Ported  that  at  about  mid-day  on  Tuesday,  OUT  history  rather  than  beat  our  breasts 

Antisubmarine  craft                  1               12        '^^^^  ^'  '°"'"  ^^'■*«"  frogmen  had  been  cap-  and  seek  to  place  blame  we  should  look 

MBT's                       R              -io        ^^^  ^^  *^^  ^***'"  *°  *^^  vicinity  of  the  for  the  answers  to  the  problems  that  con- 

,r^         Z"r^                                                              yachting  harbor  just  east  of  Alexandria.  A  front  us 

One.  the  Rahaf.  was  unable  to  submerge.          further  two  were  captured  about  four  hours  it  is  time  that  wp  Pmnhnsi^o  tHo  r^d 

Because  of  its  ludicrously  small  size  and     i^^-"'  "  '«  thought  they  might  have  been  tive  as^Ss  of  O^r  S^ci^tf                    "^ 

Inls'^'VT  ^'  '^  ^"^tf' '  ^"'"P"^^  ^'^^     -a7  *"  "^'  '  '^"■'°^'  ^""^  '"^'^^  ^  '''■  I  waSereste^Tn  the"editorial  which 

threnemy^'^as  Tpo^rsib^e^'of  l7T^e.^l        ^^«  ^'^  °'^'''^»-  -"on  undertaken  by  ^^'as  read  by  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 

Importance  to  Israel's  navy  than  it  was  to     *^^  Egyptian  Navy  that  came  to  the  notice  homa    from   a   newspaper   in   his   State, 

her  armv   and   air  force    The   major  Israeli     °^  ^^*  Israelis  was  on  the  night  of  June  6,  The  editorial  noted  the  impact  of  false 

interest  was  that  Egyptian  naval  forces  in     fj^eoa 'o'ce  of  three  submarines  approached  statements  about  riots  happening  here, 

the  Mediterranean  should  be  as  weak  as  pos-     *''*  t     "'  °'   !^**'r;*'°*  ^""  "°'"*'^  °^  "*^^*'  there,  and  elsewhere  when  there  was  no 

sibie.  for  only  there  could  they  pose  a  threat     w>f»»w  !Jf«"             Ji?^  ??**  '?^^''  ^shdod.  evidence  to  support  such  statements  The 

to^Te.   AVIV   and   Israel's   populated   coastal     SSl^ rppirorTla^d^inrsTbrur?  ^'^^^^^   -otJTt^^   harmful   il^pact^o? 

ISRAELI  nFCFPTTOM              I              ^  ^^^  ISTEells  had  done  in  Port  Said  and  Wlid  ruxnors. 

ISRAELI  DECEPTION              I              Alexandria,  Is  not  clear.  I  might  add  to  that  the  tremendous 

th»^^      ,.    '^1'^!'"^^°''^^*'^ ''''°"*P"^"^*"^        However,  the  Israelis,  although  they  had  impact   of   national   television.   No   one 

some  n?  th».^.^^  ."f       "^t'  ^f^P  ^  """"^     ""'^  ^^^^  »°°*'"  dcvlces  in  the  whole  of  their  mentions  the  fact  that  by  giving  10,  15, 

some  of  their  vessels  from  the  Mediterranean      navy,  succeeded  in  detecting  all  three  of  the  or  20  minutes  on  national  televisioA  to 
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agitators  like  Brown,  and  Carmichael. 
or  the  others  that  ha\p  been  mentioned. 
the  criminal  elements  are  encjuraged  in 
every  community  in  our  country.  Rather 
than  pointing  out  the  many  local  neigh- 
borhood action  programs  and  others  that 
were  mentioned  by  the  gentlemen  a  few 
momenta  ago  which  seek  to  reconcile 
and  bring  our  people  together  and  bring 
constructive  solutions.  I  am  amazed  that 
our  vehicles  of  communication  would  use 
their  time  and  effort  to  put  these  people 
on  nationwide  television  to  spread  this 
Idnd  of  disorder  and  incite  people  to  not 
In  our  country. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  have  con- 
structive approaches 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  have  grave  prob- 
lems In  our  country  There  is  no  point  in 
our  beating  our  breasts  and  blaming  one 
another.  It  Is  time  that  we  went  to  work 
to  look  for  solutions.  I  cannot  believe  that 
a  nation  that  was  able  to  perfect  an  atom 
bomb  when  we  had  to  perfect  one  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  world  war;  a  nation 
that  was  able  to  marshal  the  talent  of 
our  country  when  we  saw  the  Ru.isians 
launch  their  Sputnik— was  able  to  bring 
together  the  brains,  the  energy  and  the 
know-how  to  put  together  a  space  pro- 
gram— cannot  find  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems that  now  confront  us  in  the  cities 
of  our  country. 

The  problems  are  there  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  who  was 
so  quick  to  criticize  the  appointment  of  a 
general  counsel,  secretary,  or  whatever 
he  may  be.  to  the  bipartisan  commission 
appointed  by  the  President,  that  the 
only  way  on  earth  that  this  can  succeed 
is  if  It  is  bipartisan. 

I  served  on  the  Warren  Commission 
It  was  a  bipartisan  Commission.  The  gen- 
eral counsel  selected  was  Lee  Rankin, 
who  had  formerly  been  the  Solicitor 
General  of  the  United  States  under  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  and  who  now  is  the  city 
attorney  for  the  city  of  New  York.  So  I 
would  suggest  earnestly  that  we  stop  this 
business  of.  Who  killed  Cock  Robin?  I 
suggest  that  we  take  a  look  at  these 
problems.  Anyone  who  lives  In  the  cities 
knows  that  the  problems  are  there. 

In  my  own  city  as  I  walk  down  to  my 
oCace  every  day.  I  see  buildings  crum- 
bling. I  see  slums.  I  see  filth  I  see  dirt  I 
see  poverty.  I  know  it  is  there  This  does 
not  justify  riots  Grod  knows  it  does  not 
The  idea  that  lawlessness  is  synonymous 
with  poverty  Is  one  that  I  reject  out  of 
hand.  There  are  too  many  people  who  sit 
within  the  sound  of  my  voice  who  were 
reared  in  poverty,  who  grew  up  In  pov- 
erty and  have  become  great  Americans 
But  having  said  that,  that  does  not  mean 
that  we  in  this  country,  with  a  gross  na- 
tional product  of  three-quarters  of  a 
trillion  dollars,  can  blind  ourselves  to 
these  problems. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  who  recom- 
mended a  neighborhood  youth  program, 
a  volimtary  program.  I  suggest  that  we 
do  not  say  now  that  we  are  going  to 
abolish  the  poverty  program,  that  we 
are  going  to  abolish  the  rent  supple- 
mental program,  and  that  we  are  going 
to  abolish  the  model  cities  program  In 
order  to  bring  about  answers  to  thCvse 
problems.  I  suggest  that  we  look  at  It 
from  a  nonpartisan  American  point  of 
view  and  recognize  that   the  problems 


exist  and  try  to  solve  them  But 
Congre.ss  can  only  do  its  part  of  the  job 
We  must  have  family,  local,  and  State 
rcftponsibility  The  rules  of  the  church, 
the  coinmumty  service  groups,  tlie 
.schools,  the  umversity  must  be  expanded 
But  Americans  working;  touether  can 
and  will  .solve  thi.s  problem 


PREROGATIVES  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr  Speakir.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  ' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  first  I 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Democratic  whip  for  his  statement  and 
to  as.soclate  myself  with  his  remarks. 
Mr  Speaker.  I  stand  with  tho.se  who 
stand  ready  at  any  tune  to  defend  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Hju.se  of  Represen- 
tatives. becau.se  unle.s.s  the  Members  de- 
fend it.  who  will  come  to  its  defen.se? 
I  love  this  institution,  this  citadel  of 
democracy,  for  "here,  sir."  as  Alexander 
Hamilton  said,  "the  people  rule." 

But,  Mr  Speaker.  I  do  not  believe 
the  fact  that  somebody  may  have  said 
the  Congress  has  been  derelict  or  did  not 
do  certain  things  which  he  thinks  it 
should  have  done  automatically  means 
that  such  things  are  unimportant  and 
should  not  be  considered  by  the  House 
I  think  those  measures  which  have  been 
recommended  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  assist  the  cities  of  our 
Nation  and  the  poor  of  our  Nation,  and 
to  curtail  criminal  activity  in  this  coun- 
try, should  stand  on  their  own  merits, 
and  the  Congress  will  be  subject  to  criti- 
cism if  It  fails  to  give  them  the  consider- 
ation which  they  deserve. 


MARKED  COPY   OF  THE   CONGRES- 
SIONAL  RECORD 

Mr  HALEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  addre.ss  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida'* 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HALEY  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  sug- 
gest to  my  majority  leader  and  my  ma- 
jority whip  that  they  take  the  Congres- 
sional Record  today  and  yesterday  and 
send  a  marked  copy  to  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  and  ask  I'.im  to  read 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  ■  Mr  Mahon  I  on  pages  20596  and 
20,597 


Mr.  HALL  Mr  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
an  absent  Member.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri' 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


DEMETRIOS  KONSTANTINOS 
GEORGARAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R  1596> 
for  the  relief  of  Demetrios  Konstantinos 
C-eorgaras  <also  known  as  James  K. 
Georgaras> . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr  HALL  and  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Ala- 
bama objected,  and.  undor  the  rule,  the 
bin  was  recommitted  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


E  P  FORT.  CORA  LEE  FORT  COR- 
BETT.  AND  W  R  FORT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR  2661' 
for  the  relief  of  E  P  Fort.  Cora  Lee  Port 
Corbett.  and  W  R  Fort 


MRS.  INGE  HEMMERSBACH  HILTON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR.  6096  • 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Inge  Hemmeisbach 
Hilton 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
•-■ma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS  CHIN  SHEE  SHIU 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  636  >  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs   Chin  Shee  Shiu. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CLARA  B    HYSSONG 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  1655' 
for  the  relief  of  Clara  B.  Hyssong. 

Mr  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  this  bill  be 
I>assed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  tientleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FRANK  I    MELLIN.  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  1674) 
for  the  relief  of  Frank  I.  Mellin.  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R  1674 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rep^c'tentatue^  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica m  Congrcsi  assembled.  That.  In  the  ad- 
inliilslration  of  the  annual  leave  account  of 
Frank  I  MelUn.  Junior,  postal  employee  of 
We.sl  Orange.  New  Jersey,  lliere  shall  be  added 
a  separate  account  of  one  hundred  hours  of 
annual  leave.  In  full  settlement  of  all  cUUnia 
of  the  siild  Frank  I  .Mellin.  Junior,  against 
the  United  States  for  compensation  for  the 
Uxis  of  .such  leave  which  was  earned  by  him 
In  the  period  January  1  1962.  through  De- 
cember 31.  1964.  Inclusive,  while  he  was  em- 
ployed In  the  United  States  post  office  In 
Orange,  New  Jer.sey.  and  which  through  ad- 
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mlnlstratlve  error,  was  not  credited   to  his 
leave  account. 

Sec  2.  Section  203(c)  of  the  Annual  and 
Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951.  as  amended  (65  Stat. 
680.  67  Stat.  137;  5  U.S.C.  2062(c)  ),  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  the  leave  granted  by 
this  Act.  and  such  leave  likewise  shall  not 
affect  the  use  or  accumulation,  pursuant  to 
applicable  law.  of  other  annual  leave  earned 
by  the  said  Frank  I.  Mellin,  Junior.  None  of 
the  leave  granted  by  this  Act  shall  be  settled 
by  means  of  a  cash  payment  In  the  event 
such  leave  or  part  thereof  remains  unused  at 
the  lime  the  said  FYank  I.  Mellin.  Junior,  is 
separated  by  death  or  otherwise  from  the 
Federal  service. 

With  the  following  conunlttee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  lines  5  and  6.  strike  "one  hun- 
dred hours  •  and  Insert  "one  hundred  two 
hours." 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  LESSIE  EDWARDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1680) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Lessie  Edwards. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  pu.-pose  of  the  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  the  application  for 
benefits  which  Mrs.  Lessie  Edwards,  of  New 
Cumberland,  West  Virginia,  completed  in 
September  1959  following  the  death  on  Au- 
gust 29.  1959,  of  her  husband,  the  late  George 
L.  Edwards  (XC20-741-307) ,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion as  timely  filed;  and  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans  Affairs  Is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  retroactive  payments  in 
accordance  with  the  entitlement  esUbllshed 
pursuant  to  such  application. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 


reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


I 


CHILDREN  OF  MRS.  DORIS  E. 
WARREN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2454) 
for  the  relief  of  the  children  of  Mrs. 
Doris  E.  Warren. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  prej- 
udice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


COMDR.  ALBERT  G.  BERRY,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2757) 
for  the  relief  of  Comdr.  Albert  G. 
Berry.  Jr. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAURTTZ  A.  STERNER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3865) 
for  the  relief  of  Maurice  A.  Sterner. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


T.  MICHAEL  SMITH 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (H.R.  4015) 
for  the  relief  of  T.  Michael  Smith. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  4015 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  ol  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  $17,577.49,  to  T.  Michael  Smith,  of 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  in  full  set- 
tlement of  his  claim  against  the  United 
States  for  reimbursement  for  payments  made 
by  htm  for  disbursements  and  fees  in  con- 
nection with  the  successful  prosecution  of 
his  claim  in  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims,  In  Court  of  Claims  case  numbered 
261-55,  decided  November  2,  1960,  in  which 
the  court  concluded  that  the  action  of  Gov- 
ernment ofBclals  in  effecting  his  separation 
was  "arbitrary  and  capricious,  and  In  bad 
faith". 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, the  sum  of  $15,679.58  and  Interest 
thereon  at  6%  per  annual  from  November  2, 
1960,  to  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act  to 
the  said  T.  Michael  Smith,  representing  in- 
terest on  salary  withheld  from  him  for  a 
period  of  approximately  seven  and  one  half 
years,  and  such  sums  are  to  be  paid  not  as 
interest  but  In  satisfaction  of  his  claims  for 
damages  for  the  wrongful  withholding  of 
salary  during  that  period.  No  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  in  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  6,  strike  "$17,577.49"  and 
Insert  "$6,705.11". 

On  page  1,  line  6,  after  "District  of  Co- 
lumbia," Insert  "In  the  nature  of  punitive 
damages  and" 

On  page  2,  lines  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  and 
12,  Strike:  "The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, the  sum  of  $15,679.58  and  Interest 
thereon  at  6  percent  per  annum  from  No- 
vember 2,  1960,  to  the  date  of  approval  of 
this  Act  to  the  said  T.  Michael  Smith,  repre- 
senting Interest  on  salary  withheld  from  him 
for  a  i>erlod  of  approximately  seven  and  one- 
half  years,  and  such  sums  are  to  be  paid  not 
as  Interest  but  In  satisfaction  of  his  claims 
for  damages  for  the  wrongful  withholding  of 
salary  during  that  period." 

On  page  2,  line  13,  strike  "In  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  HAZEL  M.  LaFRANCE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5025) 
to  confer  jurisdiction  on  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and  render 
judgment  on  certain  claims  of  Mrs.  Ha- 
zel M.  LaFrance  against  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FRED  W.  KOLB,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6189) 
for  the  relief  of  Fred  W.  Kolb.  Jr. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  EMANUEL  MARCUS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7599) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Emanuel  Marcus. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES  WAVERLY  WATSON,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8091) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Waverly  Watson, 
Jr. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SETSUKO  WILSON  (NEE  HIRANAKA) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  534)  for 
the  relief  of  Setsuko  Wilson  (nee  Hlra- 
naka) . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RAMIRO  VELASQUEZ  HUERTA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3497) 
for  the  relief  of  Ramlro  Velasquez 
Huerta. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  tisk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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ROBERTO  MARTIN  DEL  CAMPO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  «H.R.  5216' 
for  the  relief  of  Roberto  Martin  Del 
Campo. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Spetiker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JAN  DROBOT 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  HR.  8254  > 
for  the  relief  of  Jan  Drobot 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

HR  8254 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre3cntatiie.s  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Jan 
Drobot,  who  was  lawtully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  un 
June  27.  I960,  shall  be  held  and  considered 
not  to  be  within  the  classes  of  persons 
whose  naturalization  is  prohibited  by  the 
provisions  of  section  313  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  tune,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


RICHARD  K.  JONES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  454'  for 
the  relief  of  Richard  K   Jones 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  bill,  as  follows 

S  454 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cong'-es.i  a'tsembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Richard  K.  Jones  of  Avondale  Estates. 
Georgia,  the  sum  of  $15,000.  in  full  sat- 
isfaction of  all  his  claims  against  the  United 
States  for  compensation  for  personal  Injuries 
sustained  by  the  said  Richard  K  Jones  as 
a  result  of  an  automobile  accident  occurring 
on  January  23,  1957.  while  he  was  officially 
engaged  In  pursuing  suspected  violators  of 
the  Interival  Revenue  Code  as  an  Investigator 
of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department 
Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated In  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  up>on  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  6.  strike  ■•$15,000"  and  Insert 
••$5,000-. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  waa  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ELI    ELEONORA    BIANCHI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill   'HR.  3195 > 

for  the  relief  of  Ell  Eleonora  Bianchi. 

There  being   no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HR     3195 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representattvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreis  asiemblrd.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  El!  Eleonora  Bianchi  may  be 
classified  as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of 
section  lOlibiilliFl  of  the  Act.  upon  ap- 
proval of  a  petition  filed  in  her  belialf  by 
Romildo  and  Eleonora  Bianchi.  citizens  of 
the  t.'nlted  States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of 
the  Act 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  ensros.sed 
and  read  a  thud  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.s.sed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider -was  laid  on  th*^  table 


MARIA    KOLOMETROUTSIS 

The  Clerk  calkd  the  bill  •  H  R.  74J7  > 
for  the  relief  of  Mana  Kolometroutsis. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  a.'ik  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  the  bill  be  pas.sed  over 
without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  cf  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROY    A     PARKER 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  S  1448  >  for 
the  relief  of  R-ov  A.  Parker. 

Mr  T.ALCOTT  Mr  Speaker,  I  a-sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  bt' 
passed  over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  yentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  'Aas  no  ubjection 


SEV.ASTI    DIAKIDES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR.  2668' 
for  the  relief  of  Sevasti  Diakides. 

There   bfing    no   objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H  R    2668 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That,  in 
the  administration  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  Sevasti  Diakides  may  be 
classified  as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of 
section  lOlibiiliiFi  of  the  Act,  upon  ap- 
proval of  a  petition  filed  In  her  behalf  by 
Mr  and  Mrs  .\nthony  Diakides.  citizens  of 
the  United  Slates,  pursuant  to  section  204 
of  the  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
aird  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider   was   laid   on    the   table 


DR    ALFREDO  F    MENDEZ,  M.D. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  ^H.R  7324) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alfredo  F.  Mendez, 
MD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  n  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the   purposes   of   the   Immigration   and   Na- 


tionality Act,  Doctor  Alfredo  F.  Mendez.  doc- 
tor of  medicine,  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  No- 
vember 5.  1960. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  tune,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
recon-sider  was  laid  en   the  table. 


JOHN  J.  McGRATH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR.  2477) 
for  the  relief  of  John  J  McGrath. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  the  b;ll  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  iientltman  from  Mis- 
souri^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


HUBERT  ASHE 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  -HR.  4404 » 
for  the  relief  of  Hubert  Aslie 

.Mr  T.ALCOTT  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  bill  be 
pa.ssed  over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOANNE  MARIE  EVANS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  .  H  R.  5368) 
for  the  relief  of  Joanne  Marie  Evans. 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  pas.sed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS    MARILYN  SHORETTE 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR.  6666) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Marilyn  Shorette. 

There   bem.!,'   no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H  R    6666 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mrs. 
Marilyn  Shorette.  of  PlalnvlUe.  Connecticut, 
the  sum  of  $1,228.03  In  full  settlement  of  all 
her  claims  agaln.st  the  United  States  for  the 
expenses  which  she  Incurred  for  medical  care 
at  a  civilian  hospital  during  the  period  be- 
ginning November  1964  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 1966  During  such  period,  the  said  Mrs. 
Marilyn  Shorette.  relylni;  upon  erroneous  In- 
formation furnished  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  a.ssumed  that  she  was  eligible  for 
medical  care,  at  Federal  expense,  in  civilian 
medical  facilities 

Sec  2  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000 
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With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment; 

On  page  1,  line  6,  strike  "$1,228.03"  and  In- 
sert "$1,693.03". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

I 

COL.   GILMOUR  C.   MacDONALD,  U.S. 
AIR  FORCE.  RETIRED 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10932) 
for  the  relief  of  Gilmour  C.  MacDonald, 
colonel,  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous coiisent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

I 

REFERENCE  OF  THE  BILL  (H.R.  9826) 
ENTITLED  "A  BILL  FOR  THE  RE- 
LIEF OF  BRANKA  MARDESSICH 
AND  SONIA  S.  SILVANI"  TO  THE 
CHIEF  COMMISSIONER  OF  THE 
COURT  OF  CLAIMS  PURSUANT  TO 
SECTIONS  1492  AND  2509  OF  TITLE 
28,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
743)  to  refet  the  bill  tH.R.  9826)  en- 
titled "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Branka 
Mardessich  and  Sonia  S.  Silvani"  to  the 
chief  commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  pursuant  to  sections  1492  and 
2509  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution? 

Mr.  TALCOTT  and  Mr.  HALL  ob- 
jected, and,  under  the  rule,  the  resolution 
was  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further  call 
of  the  Private  Calendar  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection.  ' 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the  call 
of  the  Private  Calendar. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  be  permitted  to 
sit  during  general  debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection.  , 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE       ' 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi  Is 
not  present. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names  : 

[Roll  No.  191] 

Anderson,  111.  Dlggs  McClUloch 

Anderson,  Ell  berg  Morton 

Tenn.  Peighan  Resnlck 

Andrews,  Flood  Rogers,  Colo. 

N.  Dak.  Ford.  Rostenkowskl 

Ashbrook  William  D.  Slsk 

Ashley  Gibbons  Smith,  N.Y. 

Bell  Hansen,  Idaho  Stephens 

Brademas  Hawkins  Taylor 

Brown,  Calif.  Howard  Teague,  Calif. 

Broyhlll.  Va.  Ichord  Teague,  Tex. 

Burke.  Pla.  Jones,  Mo,  Udall 

Burton,  Utah  Kornegay  Williams,  Miss 

CeUer  Kupferman  Willis 

Conyers  Laird  WUson,  Bob 

Corman  Long,  La.  Wright 

Derwlnskl  McClure  Wyatt 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  383 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR  TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  General 
Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  this  afternoon  during 
general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MILITARY       CONSTRUCTION       AU- 
THORIZATION, FISCAL  YEAR  1968 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  I  call  up  House  Resolution  828 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  11722) 
to  authorize  certain  construction  at  military 
Installations,  and  for  other  purposes.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
three  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Smith]. 


Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  828 
provides  an  open  rule  with  3  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
11722  to  authorize  certain  construction 
at  military  installations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  military  construction  require- 
ments for  fiscal  year  1968  were  developed 
on  the  same  basis  as  were  the  depart- 
ments' requirements  previously  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  for  the  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  ves- 
sels. This  concept  involved  the  so-called 
package  program  method  of  identifying 
our  military  force  structure  with  their 
primary  missions  and  then  assigning  to 
these  forces  the  weapons,  equipment,  and 
facilities  necessary  to  effectively  dis- 
charge these  assigned  mission  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  authorization  program  for  fiscal 
year  1968  is  based  on  a  5-year  projection 
of  the  missions  and  forces  to  be  sup- 
ported through  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  program  this  year  is  substantially 
increased  over  fiscal  year  1967,  and 
proposes  new  authorization  in  the  total 
amount  of  $2,378,843,000,  Of  this  amount, 
$60  million  was  a  portion  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  but  was  not  Included  in 
the  original  bill  as  submitted.  This  $60 
million  merely  represents  a  bookkeeping 
transaction  and  transfer  of  the  author- 
ization from  the  President's  general  de- 
fense budget  to  this  particular  bill. 

The  total  authorization  is:  For  the 
Army,  $379,830,000;  for  the  Navy,  $474,- 
202,000:  for  the  Air  Force,  $433,511,000; 
for  Defense  Agencies,  $169,000,000;  for 
Southeast  Asia  support,  $75,000,000;  for 
housing.  $787,000,000;  for  homeowners 
as,sistance,  $22,000,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  828  in  order  that  H.R. 
11722  may  be  considered  immediately. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  828 
provides  an  open  rule  with  3  hours'  de- 
bate for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  11722. 
the  military  construction  authorization 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  members  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  for  the  outstanding 
work  they  continue  to  do.  Particularly 
do  I  commend  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Bates],  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  IMr.  Rivers]. 
We  are  fortunate,  indeed,  to  have  such  a 
thorough  committee  in  connection  with 
matters  involving  our  armed  services. 
Very  few  Members  not  on  the  committee 
could  possibly  find  the  time  to  become 
knowledgeable  on  a  bill  such  as  the  one 
before  us  today.  As  an  example  of  the 
time  involved,  H.R.  11722  authorizes  con- 
struction at  447  military  bases  through- 
out the  world.  Included  in  the  construc- 
tion authorization  for  these  447  bases  are 
approximately  1,702  Une  items. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
military  construction  authorization  and 
related  authority  in  support  of  the  mili- 
tary departments  during  fiscal  year  1968. 
The  bill  is  necessary  from  an  authoriza- 
tion  standpoint   before   the  Appropria- 
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tions    Committee    can    act    to    provide 
financing. 

The  total  authorization  is  $2,378,843,- 
000.  The  bill  as  submitted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  was  $2,635,238,000  So 
the  committee  has  reduced  the  request 
but  by  the  same  token,  in  its  opinion,  ha-s 
provided  for  authorization  of  everything 
that  Is  in  any  way  deemed  necessary  and 
appropriate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  I  Mr 
RiviRsI  will  once  again  explain  the  con- 
tents of  the  bill  in  a  thoroughly  minute, 
detailed  manner  when  we  resolve  our- 
selves into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House.  Accordingly,  I  will  not  attempt  to 
go  Into  further  detail  but  will  simply  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  rule  and  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  have  a  request  for 
time  and  I  now  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr  M.\jmNl. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too. 
would  Like  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices as  well  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  that  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Bates  1 . 
and  all  the  members  of  this  distinguished 
committee  for  the  excellent  job  which 
they  have  performed  in  bringing  this 
bin  before  the  House  for  consideration 
today. 

This  committee  has  spent  long  hours 
in  hearings  and  receiving  testimony  As 
a  result  thereof,  it  is  thoroughly  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  problems  of  the  mil- 
itary. In  addition  to  this,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  is  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  all  of  the  implements  of  war, 
with  all  of  the  hardware  purchased  by 
the  military  used  throughout  the  world 

Another  point  that  I  would  like  to 
make.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  fact  that  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  is  also 
very  conversant  in  respect  to  our  political 
situation  and  its  relationship  with  other 
nations  of  the  world. 

Now,  I  notice  in  this  bill  that  there 
is  some  military  aid  to  other  countries,  to 
NATO,  South  Vietnam,  and  some  of  the 
other  countries  which  are  our  allies  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

In  view  of  the  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  military  aid  program  is  handled  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  is 
included  In  the  foreign  aid  program,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  duplication 
of  effort  and  that  It  would  be  more  efH- 
cient  and  more  practical  and  eliminate 
a  double  system  of  bookkeeping  if  all  of 
the  military  aid  programs  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, which  committee  is  completely 
knowledgeable  in  this  entire  area 

Therefore.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  as  to  his  reaction  .to 
this  suggestion  that  his  committee  han- 
dle all  of  the  military  aid  under  our 
governmental  programs 

Mr.  RIVERS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  RTVERS.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska that  for  years  we  have  known 


that  we  had  to  have  our  military  assist- 
ance programs  and  tiiat  this  year  in  the 
supplemental  bill  and  in  this  regular  ap- 
propriation bill,  we  are  handling  the 
military  assLstance  to  Southeast  Asia, 
and  It  does  simplify  the  bookkeeping 
problem,  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
recommended  Tiie  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  stated  that  it  helps  him  to  keep  his 
accounts  straight  There  is  intermin- 
gling or  intertwmin'.:  and  it  is  impossible 
to  segregate  this  situation,  so  says  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Also,  we  have  the  infrastructure  of 
NATO.  In  response  to  the  gentleman's 
query,  and  I  think  we  could  very  well 
handle  it  I  think  it  would  be  well  If  in 
the  future  our  committee  had  the  con- 
sideration of  this  responsibility 

Mrs  KELLY  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MARTIN  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  New  York 

Mrs.  KELLY  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  his  definition  of  "handling." 

Mr  MARTIN  I  feel  the  Jurisdiction— 
and  I  believe  it  would  be  wise  and  eco- 
nomical and  much  more  efficient — if  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  military  aid  program 
were  transferred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  which  I  believe  is  com- 
posed of  the  most  knowledgeable  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  m  regard  to  the  mili- 
tary situation  and  the  needs  of  other 
countries  as  well  as  the  equipment  that 
we  have  in  our  arsenal 

Mrs  KEILLY  In  other  words,  the 
gentleman  is  referring  to  the  appropria- 
tion'' 

Mr  MARTIN  No.  I  am  referring  to 
the  authorization 

Mrs  KELLY  You  are  referring  to  the 
authorization  '  Of  course,  the  gentleman 
realizes.  I  believe,  that  the  authoriza- 
tion from  tlie  very  beginning  of  the 
NATO  infrastructure  and  the  military 
commitments  abroad  have  been  handled 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
does  he  not? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  do.  I  realize  that 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  al.so  realize  that  thi.s 
year  the  Defense  Department  had  the 
NATO  Infrastructure  put  In  the  military 
construction  bill.  Is  tliat  not  correct? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  would  hope  that  the 
joint  committee  that  was  appointed  re- 
garding the  reorganization  of  the  Con- 
gress would  take  cognizance  of  this  fact, 
and  perhaps  in  their  extensive  hearings 
to  determine  the  facts  in  regard  to  trans- 
ferring Jurisdiction  over  the  military  aid 
program  fnm  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Mrs.  KELLY  Mr  Speaker,  would  the 
ijentleman  yield  further^ 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
further 

Mrs.  KELLY  I  thank  the  gentleman 

I  realize  that  the  $60  million  for  the 
NAT  O  infrastructure  is  authorized  in  this 
bill,  but  I  would  like  to  .say  that  I  feel  very 
badly  that  this  committee  has  assumt^, 
at  the  request  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, has  Included  In  this  bill  the  au- 
thorization for  the  NATO  infrastructure. 

It  has  been  Included  In  the  foreign  as- 
sistance legislation  since  1951,  and  It 
.should  remain  there. 


The  inclusion  in  H.R.  11722  of  an  au- 
thorization for  the  appropriation  of 
funds  to  finance  the  U.S.  share  of  the 
cost  of  multilateral  pro:-;rams  for  the  ac- 
quisition or  construction  of  military  fa- 
cilities and  installations  for  the  collec- 
tive defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
area  marks  a  significant  departure  from 
precedent  and  from  the  procedure  which 
has  been  followed  by  the  Congress  since 
1951. 

Tnis  language  deals  with  what  has  been 
known  over  the  years  as  the  NATO  infra- 
structure program.  The  authorizations 
and  appropriations  for  NATO  infrastruc- 
ture have  been  included  In  the  foreign 
assistance  legislation  since  1951. 

The  NATO  infrastructure  involves  the 
construction  of  a  variety  of  military  fa- 
cilities in  various  NATO  countries  for 
the  use  of  NATO  forces. 

The  only  thing  different  about  the  in- 
frastructure construction  is  that  it  has 
been  financed  Jointly  by  the  NATO  coun- 
tries Instead  of  the  United  States  financ- 
ing the  entire  cost  of  the  airfields,  pe- 
troleum pipelines  and  telecommunica- 
tion systems  which  have  been  built,  our 
allies  have  paid  more  than  half  of  the 
bill. 

In  the  beginning,  the  United  States 
contributed  44  percent,  and  our  share  has 
been  reduced  to  26  percent.  Next  to  the 
forces  of  the  home  countries  where  these 
Installations  are  located.  U.S.  forces  have 
generally  been  the  largest  users  of  these 
jointly  financed  facilities. 

The  U.S.  investment  in  the  NATO  in- 
frastructure is  a  little  over  $1  billion, 
all  of  which  has  l)een  provided  in  for- 
eign aid  appropriations 

In  addition  to  the  infrastructure  to 
which  the  United  States  has  contributed, 
the  United  States  has  paid  the  entire 
cost  of  constructing  a  large  number  of 
military  installations  to  .serve  our  forces, 
including  airfields,  pipelines,  storage 
depots,  and  missile  sites 

There  has  never  been  any  problem  of 
military  control  over  the  infrastructure. 

The  nature  of  the  in.stallations  to  be 
constructed,  their  location,  and  the 
priorities  as  to  their  importance  have 
always  been  handled  by  the  NATO  mili- 
tary command.  We  do  not  need  a  new 
legislative  approach  In  order  to  improve 
the  mihtary  control  over  Infra.structure. 
They  have  it  now 

The  most  difficult  and.  In  a  sense,  the 
most  important  problem  confronting  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  infra- 
structure is  to  get  our  allies  to  pay  more 
of  the  bill.  This  is  important  not  only 
because  the  more  they  pay,  the  more  we 
save,  but  ailso  because  their  Interest  in 
and  commitment  to  their  own  defense  is 
reflected  in  their  willingness  to  assume 
financial  responsibility. 

It  is  important  not  only  that  military 
Installations  be  made  available,  but  also 
that  the  countries  of  Europe  regard  them 
as  their  responsibility  and  as  existing  to 
carry  out  a  defense  strategy  to  v,hich 
they  are  committed. 

The  questions  of  how  much  mi'.itary 
construction  is  to  be  jointly  financed  and 
of  what  share  each  government  will  pay 
are  not  primarily  military.  They  are 
basically  economic  and  political. 

They    Involve    questions    of    national 


budgets,  burdens  of  taxation,  and 
internal  political  pressures. 

They  are  not  matters  to  be  decided 
or  to  be  negotiated  by  military  command- 
ers. Such  decisions  and  negotiations  in- 
volve ministers  who  are  responsible  for 
political  and  economic  decisions. 

The  infrastructure  program  becomes 
an  unimportant  item  in  the  military  con- 
struction bill,  and  we  ought  to  consider 
very  carefully  whether  by  putting  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  Defense  Department, 
we  are  going  to  get  our  NATO  allies  to 
spend  more  for  military  construction 
than  they  are  now  doing  or  whether  the 
tendency  will  not  be  for  them  to  spend 
less. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
takes  the  position  that  the  United  States 
will  be  better  able  to  bring  pressure  on 
our  allies  and  to  withstand  pressure  from 
them  if  the  funds  for  NATO  infrastruc- 
ture continued  to  come  from  the  military 
assistance  program  than  would  be  the 
case  if  they  were  submerged  in  the  De- 
fense Department  budget. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  11722)  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina.  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  ' 

IN  THE  COMMriTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  11722,  with  Mr. 
Andrews  of  Alabama  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rivers]  will  be  recognized  for  V/z  hours, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  Bates]  will  be  recognized  for  iy2 
hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina   [Mr.  Rivers]. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appear  before  you  to- 
day to  present  the  fiscal  year  1968  mili- 
tary construction  authorization  bill. 

After  6  weeks  of  continuous  sessions 
concerning  this  bill,  we  believe  we  have 
brought  to  the  floor  today  legislation 
which  strikes  a  proper  balance  between 
military  necessity  and  other  demands 
upon  our  Government.  Later  in  this 
presentation,  I  will  detail  our  actions 
but,  at  the  outset,  let  me  say  we  de- 
ferred— I  repeat,  deferred — not  denied — 
projects  costing  $321,775,000. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
military  construction  authorization  and 
related  authority  in  support  of  the  mili- 
tary departments  during  fiscal  year  1968. 

This  Is  an  authorization  bill  which  is 
necessary  for  enactment  before  appro- 


priations can  be  provided  to  finance 
these  activities  of  the  military  depart- 
ments during  fiscal  year  1968. 

Our  military  strength  today  presents 
a  imique  combination  of  nuclear  and 
conventional  war  capability. 

Our  nuclear  capability  consists  of: 

Our  strategic  bomber  force  which  pres- 
ently consists  of  B-52's  and  B-58's,  and 
which  win  be  further  augmented  in  the 
near  future  with  the  FB-lllA's.  Through 
the  period  fiscal  year  1968-flscal  year 
1971,  the  older  B-52C-F's  and  B-58's  will 
be  phased  out  as  planned,  leaving  a  force 
of  225  B-52G-H's  and  210  FB-lllA's. 

Our  growing  fleet  of  Polaris  subma- 
rines which  now  number  41  carrying 
some  656  nuclear  tipped  missiles.  This 
force  will  be  further  strengthened  in  the 
coming  years  through  the  addition  of 
poseidon  missiles  under  a  phased  retrofit 
program. 

Our  intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
force  which  totals  1,054  consisting  of 
Minuteman  and  Titan  n  missiles.  This 
force  is  being  measurably  strengthened 
and  more  effective  by  conversion  of  the 
earlier  Minuteman  I's  to  Minuteman 
II's  and  IH's. 

Complementing  this  array  of  nuclear 
capability,  is  a  conventional  military 
force  which  includes  : 

An  Army  force  which  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1968  will  consist  of  the 
equivalent  of  27 '/a  division  forces  in  the 
Active  and  Reserve  structure  combined — 
18  Mj  Active  and  nine  Reserve  compo- 
nents. 

A  Marine  force  of  four  Active  divisions 
and  one  Reserve  division,  and  four  air- 
craft wings — ^three  Active  and  one  Re- 
serve. 

A  Navy  force  consisting  of  938  com- 
missioned ships  in  the  fleet,  including 
411  warships  and  158  amphibious  assault 
ships;  and 

Our  tactical  air  support. 

This  combination  of  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional forces  will  require  a  total  mili- 
tary strength  of  3,464,302  personnel  by 
end  of  fiscal  year  1968,  which  is  an  In- 
crease of  77,484  over  the  estimated  end 
fiscal  year  1967  strength.  The  composi- 
tion of  this  force  is  as  follows: 


End  fiscal  End  fiscal  End  fiscal 
year  1966  year  1%7  year  1%8 
(actual)      (estimated)     (planned) 


Army 

Navy. 

Marine  Corps. 
Air  Force 


$1,199,046 
744.469 
261.687 
886. 3S0 


»1. 454, 200 
753, 394 
280,624 
898.600 


$1,520,000 
762, 288 
294,914 
887, 100 


Total.  DOD. 


3.091,552      3.386,818       3,464.302 


By  the  end  of  flscal  year  1968,  the 
Defense  Department  will  have  added 
about  373,000  military  personnel  to  the 
strength  which  existed  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1966.  These  necessary  in- 
creases as  we  all  know  have  not  been 
bought  cheaply,  and  are  reflected  in  the 
Increased  cost  of  our  defense  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1968. 

The  bill  as  submitted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  totals  $2,635,238,000  for 
new  authorizations. 

The  bill  submitted  by  the  Department 
included  $814,000,000  for  all  housing  ex- 
penditures of  the  Department  proposed 
for  flscal  year  1968.  This  sum  included 


authorization  for  construction  of  12,500 
new  family  housing  units  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $267,000,000,  Including  im- 
provements to  existing  quarters,  minor 
construction,  rental  guarantee  payments 
and  planning. 

Therefore,  the  bill,  exclusive  of  hous- 
ing costs  and  deficiency  authorizations 
represents  a  total  of  $1,821,238,000  for 
construction. 

Last  year  the  Department  requested  a 
grand  total  of  $1,044,654,000  for  new  au- 
thorization, including  $521,900,000  for 
family  housing.  The  comparable  figure 
for  new  construction  authorization  last 
year  exclusive  of  family  housing  was 
$522,754,000.  That  figure  compares  to  the 
$1,821,238,000  which  I  have  just  men- 
tioned. 

Under  any  comparison,  however,  the 
Defense  Department's  request  this  year 
is  some  two  to  three  times  the  magnitude 
of  last  year's  request,  and  represents  the 
largest  single  military  construction  re- 
quest the  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
considered  during  the  last  5  years. 

It  refiects  a  drastic  change  from  last 
year's  request  when  the  Department  sub- 
mitted an  austere  program  based  on 
meeting  only  its  most  pressing  military 
needs  necessary  to  accomplish  opera- 
tional schedules,  new  missions  or  for 
other  urgent  and  compelling  require- 
ments. 

At  that  time,  your  Armed  Services 
Committee  told  the  departmental  wit- 
nesses that  we  believed  they  were  making 
a  grave  mistake  that  they  would  have  to 
rectify  in  coming  programs.  It  now  ap- 
pears from  the  size  of  this  year's  request 
that  the  Defense  Department  has  come 
around  to  agreeing  with  the  collective 
judgment  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

Because  of  the  sheer  bulk  of  the  De- 
fense Department's  fiscal  year  1968  re- 
quest, the  committee  was  faced  with  a 
tremendous  task  in  reviewing  this  $2.6 
billion  program.  Including  the  four  mili- 
tary services  and  the  Defense  Agencies, 
there  were  over  1,700  separate  projects 
requested  at  over  471  Individual  bases 
and  Installations.  The  committee  bill 
which  we  now  seek  to  bring  before  the 
House,  totals  $2,378,843,000  for  new  au- 
thorization. Additionally,  the  committee 
provided  $28,240,000  for  deficiency  au- 
thorization against  projects  authorized 
in  prior  years. 

After  extensive  hearings  by  the  full 
committee,  and  review  of  each  individual 
line  item  requested  by  the  Department, 
the  committee  was  successful  in  effecting 
reductions  of  $261,775,000  in  the  bill. 
In  actuality  the  committee's  reduction 
was  $321,775,000  because  the  total  au- 
thorization now  shown  in  the  commit- 
tee's bill,  $2,378,843,000,  contains  $60,- 
000,000  for  NATO  infrastructure  costs 
which  the  Department's  submission  had 
not  previously  included  in  their  bill  total 
inasmuch  as  they  were  requesting  it  im- 
der  general  or  continuing  authorization. 
In  the  committee's  judgment  it  was  con- 
sidered unwise  to  grant  this  authoriza- 
tion as  standing  authorization  and  un- 
specified as  to  amount,  and  accordingly 
the  committee  has  Included  this  request 
as  a  specific  line  item  In  the  Army  title 
in  the  amount  provided  in  the  President's 
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budget   The  commillee  intends  that  the  committee   has   reduced    the   period   of  fleet    operations    support,    communica- 

Department   should   seek    congressional  validity  of  authorizations  provided  in  the  tions.    security,   command    and    control 

authorization  annually  for  such  sums  as  annual    military-   construction   bill   to   a  facilities,    training    ranees,    classrooms. 

they  may  need  to  fulfill  US   obligations  2-year  period  tor  all  facilities  other  than  technical  instruction  buildings  and  unit 

with    respect    to    NATO    infrastructure  military  family  housuiK  and  individual  trainint:  facilities  for  all 

construction.  In  the  ca^e  of  military  family  hous-  levels  of  professional  and  technical  mili- 

Although  the  total  actual  reductions  ing.  the  authorization  is  limited  to  a  15-  tary  competence.  The  expanding  size  of 

accomplished  by  the  committee.  $316.-  month  period  our   military   forces  during   the   past   2 

395,000.  may  seem  large,  they  are  pro-  It  is  heartening  to  be  able  to  report  years  have  laid  heavy  emphasis  on  the 

por'tlon'ately  some  12  percent  of  the  total  that  based  on  estimated  data  furnished  need  for  facilities  to  rapidly  and  ade- 

request  and  were  accomplished  only  after  to  the  committee  this  year,  the  residual  quately    train    large    numbers   of   men. 

painstaking  review  of  each  project   The  authorization  eoiimated  to  be  available  Similarly,  the  expanded  nature  of  our 

reductions  were  made  in  those  areas  and  at  the  end  of   the  comin«  year   for  all  overseas    deployments    have    generated 

projects  which  the  committee  felt  were  three  Services  wUi  be  the  lowest  figure  operational  needs  not  envisaged  a  few 

not  of  immediate  or  critical  urgency  and  over  the  past  5  years  and  will  total  less  years  back.  For  these  categories  the  com- 

whlch  would  work  no  hardship  on  the  than  $30  million.  mittee  has  recommended  $419.5  million 

services  If  deferred   for  reconsideration  The  bill  as  submitted  by  the  Depart-  distributed  as  follows: 

at  a  later  time.  ment    proposed   the   acquisition    of   ap-  Million 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  is  proximately    10.151   acres  of   land   at  a     Army $173  ,3 

convinced  that  these  reductions  will  cer-  total    estimated    cost    of    $24.9    million.     N"vy   113.3 

talnly  not  impair  the  operational  effec-  This  is  less  than  half  the  acreage  that     ^ir  Force -     u-.  J 

tiveness  of  the  armed  services  nor  will  was  reque.sted  last  year,  but  the  price  of  -j^g  ^ext  categories  which  I  would  like 

they  In  any  way  jeopardize  our  national  acquisition    is    much    higher    than    last  [q  brin.g  to  your  attention  are  tho^e  for 

security.  year  s  $2  5  million  troop   housing    and    utilities    These   are 

This  bill  authorizes  construction  at  447  The  major  part  of  the  proposed  land  esix'cially    susceptible    to    simultaneous 

military  bases  throughout  the  world.  acquisition  involves  acquiring  the  town  di.scussion  in   that   they  both  repre.'^ent 

Included  in  the  construction  authori-  of  Port  Chicago.  Calif  .  which  is  the  site  severe    and    longstanding    needs    which 

zation  for  these  447  bases  are  approxi-  of  major  naval  ammunition  outioading  have    been    allowed    to    remain    in    low 

mately  1.702  line  items  activities.  A  special  subcommittee  looked  priority  much  too  long   They  are  closely 

All  the  construction  authorized  by  this  into  this  subject  thoroughly  and  recom-  lelated   inasmuch   as   their   needs  stem 

bill  will  occur  at  existing  bases  and  mill-  mended  that  the  authority  be  granted,  fj-on^   continued   and   uneconomical   use 

tary  installations  throughout  the  world.  The  sit'.gle  most  impoitant  a.->pect  of  of   outmoded   and   obsolesceiit   facilities 

there  being  no  new  bases  proposed  in  this  the  matter  is  the  subcommit tee's  recom-  which  were  constructed  many  years  ago 

bill.  meiidation  that  the  town  of  Port  Chicago  under  ausUre  criteria,  and  now  simply 

Included  in  H  R.  11722  are  authoriza-  be  acquired   m  order   to   eliminate   the  ^re   unacceptable   or   completely   inade- 

tions  amoimting   to   approximately   $80  real  anu  everpresent  hazard  to  life  which  quate    by    modern-day    standards.    The 

million  for  medical  facilities  of  all  types  now  exists.  Armed  Services  Committee  has  fought 

These  include  hospital  additions,  disijen-  The   committee   approved   a   total   of  strenuously  over  the  years  to  secure  a 

saries,  dental  clinics,  and  complete  hos-  $22  9  million  for  real  estate  acquisition  more  rapid  replacement  of  such  facili- 

pitals.  '.r.cluding  S19  8  million  for  the  town  of  ties,    most    especially    troop    housing,    a 

Approximately  $47  million  of  this  total  Port  Chicago  The  remaining  $3  1  million  lart:e  portion  of  -.vhich  are  World  War  II 

authorization  is  allocated  for  construe-  was   authorized    to   the   Air   Forfe   and  temporai-y  facilities  which  have  far  out- 

tion  of  nine  new  hospitals.  Army  for  expansion  of  a  bombing  range  lasted  their  emergency  need 

These  nine  hospitals  are  distributed  as  and  acquisition  of  mineral  rights  on  a  This  year.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Depart- 

follows:  major  training  base  ment  of  Defense  has  heeded  our  pleas 

— The  military  construction  authoriza-  and  has  come  forward  with  a  program 

Numb«r  tion  for  fiscal  year  1968  as  reflected  in  which  our  committee  considers  is  long 

Servica                 Place             oi  iMds       Cos!  HR    11722  contains  two  distinct  parts;  overdue.    The    Department    proposed    a 

— — A    The  authority  to  provide  and  con-  total  program  of  new  troop  housing  and 

Army               Fort  Ord,  Caiii                 440   $14,060,000  struct  new  operational  facilities  in  the  utiUties   which   ai:gregated   some   $502.3 

Nayv°°             Ad'aV'*i«M^'^              "s     ^f.Ki'.m  amount   of   $1.569  9   million    to   support  million   and  provided  a   total  of  81.500 

Air  Force          Barindaie  »FB  u            i!0      3.794ii>^'  the  actlve  and  rcscrve  forces;  and  new  and  improved  troop  housing  spaces 

^             I'X'Tfsl.u"          105      ivi'm  B    The  authority  for  military  family  and    approximately    S  150.4    million    for 

Oo            ot«AFB  Maij                45      ?;62i.'(X>j  housing  In  the  amount  of  $809  million,  new  utility  systems  and  additions.  Our 

S2--         S'-.^/afrtV. M      I'lm'^  Now,  I  would  like  to  briefly  review  the  committee  has  recommended  $455.4  mil- 

** «««»«*'-B                       VI      2.iMo.<x>,  ^^  .^^  million  authorization  for  the  ac-  Hon  for  this  program.  $331.3  million  for 

HerP  in  the  case  of  medical  facilities  tive  and  reserve  forces  by  relating  it  to  71.000  new  troop  and  officer  quariers  and 
th^SmiilttL  found  Tself  in  a^^^^^^  the  nature  of  the  support  facilities  $124  1  million  for  utility  s.vstems.  This 
comDl?r^?reement  with  the  program  which  this  construction  is  intended  to  recommendation  also  contains  a  modest 
complete  agreemeiu  wicn  uu  proKram  ^  ,^^  ..  ^  (,ps  number  of  religious,  welfare,  and  com- 
that  the  Defense  Department  submitted,  provide  tne  operating  loicts.  m.initv  sumvirt  facilities  The  Cnmmit- 
The  committee  feels  stronelv  that  the  For  purposes  of  simplicity  and  brevity  munity  supjxjrt  lacilities.  inecommit- 
ine  commiitee  leeis  siroi.Ki>  uiai  ui  H^.^nh^  th*.  rnntents  of  this  bill  t^'e  on  Armed  Services  feels  very  strongly 
paceof  replacement  for  many  of  the  out-  I  v^iU  de.sciibe  the  contents  oi  tnis  mu  hou.sine  for  our  officers 
moded  World  War  II  hospitals  should  in  the  nine  principal  categories  of  fa-  ^nat  new  troop  'iou-'^i"K  ipr  our  onicers 
moae«  »*"r'"  J™"^  '■'■  "u»pi<-»i-  miuuiu  ,,  hr-h  ar^.  tir,,viHpH  TXin  nf  these  and  men  is  one  of  the  most  critical  areas 
be  accelerated,  ThLs  year  s  program  rep-  ci.ities  wh.ch  are  piovided  l-\vo  ol  tnese.  .-hortai-e  in  our  defense  milltarv  con- 
resents  the  first  time  in  many  years  medical  facilities  and  real  estate.  I  have  oi  snorta^e  in  our  aeiense  miiitar>  con 
where  the   Department  has  seen   fit  to  already  singled  out  for  special  comment  struction  program. 

recognize  the  committees  longstanding  and  have  discu.ssed  for  you  the  commit-  The  next  two  categories  of  facilities 
coSernln  this  area,  and  submit  a  pro-  tees  recommendations  For  the  remain-  which  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
gram  which  In  the  committee's  judgment  ing  .seven,  I  will  attempt  In.sofar  as  prac-  Hon  are  those  for  maintenance  and  sup- 
adequately  meets  the  many  overdue  re-  ticable  to  group  those  which  lend  them-  Ply.  and  administrative  faci h  les.  Mam- 
quirements  for  improved  health  facll-  selves  to  related  and  allied  discussion  tenance  and  supply  facilities  today 
Ities  The  first  of  these  are  operational  and  especially  play  a  most  important  role  in 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has  training  facilities  These  categories  keeping  our  modern  defense  forces  corn- 
made  a  determined  effort  over  the  past  which  represent  some  27  percent  of  the  bat  ready  and  capable  of  responding  tjo 
years  to  continuously  reduce  the  amount  total  amount  provided  for  the  Active  and  any  emergency  on  short  notice.  This 
of  unfunded  and  unused  construction  Reserve  Forces  total  $419  5  million  for  category  of  facilities  includes  all  the 
authorization  available  to  the  military  the  three  military  services  The  facih-  structures  necessary  for  the  maintenance. 
departments,  ties  provided  under  these  categories  rep-  repair,  and  overhaul  as  well  as  stockage 

In  order  to  avoid  the  unnecessary  ac-  resent    a    broad    spectrum    of    require-  and  warehousing  of  equipment  and  parts 

cumulation  of  unused  authorization,  the  ments    and    contain    e.s.sential    airbase,  for  all  of  our  complicated  modern  weap- 
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ons  systems.  These  include  aircraft, 
tanks,  artillerj-,  guided  missiles  and 
rockets,  ammunition,  and  all  of  the  com- 
plex electronic  gear  needed  to  direct  and 
operate  them.  In  modern  day  warfare,  an 
armed  force  is  no  better  than  its  logisti- 
cal train  of  supply  and  repair  or  re- 
equipment. 

For  these  requirements,  and  for  a  rela- 
tively modest  amount  of  administrative 
and  command  and  control  facilities  to 
provide  the  headquarters  and  supervi- 
sory facilties  for  various  commands  and 
bases,  the  Department  of  Defense  re- 
quested S273.1  million,  of  which  the  com- 
mittee has  seen  fit  to  recommend  au- 
thorization for  $229,2  million.  This 
recommended  authorization  is  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 

Million 

Army    $44,3 

Navy - 97.4 

Air    Force 87.5 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  final  category  of 
facilities  which  I  bring  to  your  attention 
are  those  for  research  and  development. 
In  the  bill  as  proposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment they  had  included  $132,6  million. 
This  sum  was  designed  to  provide  facili- 
ties for  many  and  varied  research  and 
development  programs  and  for  continued 
development  of  the  Nike  X  ABM.  The 
committee  inquired  carefully  into  all  of 
the  programs  and  determined  to  recom- 
mend a  total  authorization  of  $80.9  mil- 
lion. 

This  sum  will  permit  new  laboratory 
facilities  and  test  facilities  for  all  vital 
systems  and  fields  of  research  that  are 
most  promising  from  military  aspects, 
and  in  the  committee's  view  will  meet  all 
urgent  needs.  The  recommended  author- 
ization is  distributed  as  follows: 

Million 

Army    $21.5 

Navy 10,4 

Air  Force 49,  0 

This,  Mr,  Chairman,  completes  my 
summation  of  the  composition  of  the 
new  authorization  recommended  in  H.R. 
11722  for  the  Active  Forces, 

For  the  Reserve  Forces,  the  Depart- 
ment had  requested  $18.3  million  for  Air 
Force  Reserve.  Air  National  Guard,  and 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  activ- 
ities. The  Dejmrtment  stated  that  they 
did  not  request  funds  for  the  Army  Re- 
.serve  components  because  of  the  uru-e- 
solved  status  of  the  restioicturing  of  the 
Army  Guard  and  Reserve,  and  because 
they  felt  that  sufficient  uncommitted 
prior-year  authorizations  were  available 
to  finance  additional  constioiction  if 
needed  once  the  force  structure  was 
resolved. 

The  committee  disagreed  with  this 
assuniiJtion  and  feels  that  the  Army 
Guard  and  Reserve  which  have  been  in 
deferred  status  for  2  years  should  be 
accelerated.  Toward  this  objective  the 
committee  recommends  $10  million  of 
new  authorization  for  each  of  those  com- 
pon<>nts,  thus  making  the  total  of  $38,3 
million  in  new  authorization  available 
for  all  Reserve  and  Guard  construction 
in  fiscal  year  1968, 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  make 
a  few  general  observations  concerning 
the  reductions  in  this  bill.  As  I  stated 
earlier,  we  deferred  a  number  of  projects 


totaling  $321,775,000.  'We  did  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  almost  all  of  the 
projects  are  desirable  and  will  have  to 
be  built  in  the  future.  But  in  view  of 
the  increased  costs  of  our  efforts  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  pressures  for  a 
tax  increase,  we  deferred  for  the  present, 
those  projects  which  could  safely  be 
postponed  without  impairing  our  na- 
tional security.  In  doing  this,  I  feel  the 
committee  fulfilled  its  responsibility  not 
only  to  the  services  but  also  to  the 
American  taxpayer. 

We  reduced  the  contingency  author- 
ization for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  by 
$50,000,000.  We  reduced  the  authoriza- 
tion for  Southeast  Asia  over  $21,000,000 
and  restricted  the  use  of  the  funds  to 
eliminate  frills  and  nonessential  projects. 

To  demonstrate  the  painstaking  care 
taken  in  consideration  of  this  bill,  the 
full  committee  held  29  sessions,  and  the 
hearings  contain  well  over  a  thousand 
printed  pages.  During  the  markup  of  the 
bill,  we  considered  Individually  198 
amendments. 

Turning  now  from  the  reductions,  a 
number  of  new  provisions  are  contained 
in  this  bill  which  I  will  briefly  enumer- 
ate. Many  of  them  relate  to  military 
family  housing. 

First,  the  average  unit  cost  of  family 
housing  is  increased  from  $17,500  to 
$19,500.  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  land 
acquisition. 

Second,  the  space  limitations  for  the 
commanding  officers  at  each  installation 
are  increased  over  oflQcers  of  the  same 
rank  to  permit  a  slightly  larger  house  in 
recognition  of  his  position. 

Third,  the  house  of  the  commandant 
of  the  9th  Naval  District  at  Great  Lakes, 
111.,  where  the  tragic  fire  took  the  life  of 
Admiral  Yeager  and  his  wife  last  March, 
may  be  repaired  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$40,000. 

Fourth,  this  bill  would  permit  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  enter  into  guar- 
anteed rental  housing  agreements  for 
5.000  imits  of  family  housing  in  foreign 
coimtries,  under  which  97  percent  occu- 
pancy Is  guaranteed  for  a  period  not  in 
excess  of  10  years,  and  the  average  guar- 
antee rental  shall  not  exceed  $185  per 
month,  Including  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance and  operation. 

Fifth,  this  bill  permits  the  establish- 
ment of  a  separate  account  with  the 
Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  debt  service 
on  encumbered  military  family  housing. 
incomes  from  the  disposal  of  family 
housing  at  closed  military  installations. 

Sixth,  it  continues  the  domestic  leas- 
ing authority  for  7,500  units  of  family 
housing  but  raises  the  rental  from  a 
maximum  of  $160  to  $175  per  month,  and 
extends  the  rental  authority  to  include 
units  which  are  owned  by  any  agency  of 
the  United  States  or  were  built  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Department  of  Defense 
under  governmental  financing. 

Seventh,  in  connection  with  the  home- 
owners assistance  program,  as  contained 
originally  in  the  Housing  and  Urban  Re- 
newal Act  of  1965,  and  as  amended  by 
the  Demonstration  Cities  Act  of  1966, 
the  Congress  was  requested  to  authorize 
$27,000,000  to  reimburse  both  military 
and  civilian  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment   of    Defense    for   losses    resulting 


from  the  base  closure  program.  The  com- 
mittee reduced  the  amount  to  $22,000,- 

000  and  restricted  the  payments  to  mili- 
tary personnel  only.  Unlike  civilian  em- 
ployees, the  military  man  is  ordered  to  a 
specific  location  and  has  no  choice  to  re- 
ject the  assignment.  The  committee  be- 
lieved that  civilian  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  must  be  treated  on 
the  same  basis  with  all  other  civilian 
employees  of  the  Government  where  no 
such  relief  is  provided. 

Eighth,  the  committee  slightly  in- 
creased the  cost  limitations  for  cold- 
storage  warehousing,  regular  warehous- 
ing, permanent  barracks  spaces,  and 
bachelor  ofiBcers  quarters. 

Ninth,  we  included  a  provision  re- 
quiring the  retention  and  operation  of 
the  Naval  Academy  dairy  farm  as  an 
economic  and  morale- building  asset  to 
the  Department  of  the  Navy, 

Tenth,  we  also  included  a  provision 
amending  the  military  construction  au- 
thorization bill  of  last  year  to  give  to  the 
services  a  greater  latitude  in  the  con- 
struction of  minimum  fallout  protection 
in  new  construction. 

Eleventh,  lastly,  we  have  included  a 
section  establishing  by  law  the  location 
of  the  various  naval  districts  as  they 
are  currently  constituted  and  requiring 
that  the  commandant  of  each  naval  dis- 
trict be  an  officer  of  not  below  the  rank 
of  rear  admiral. 

This  is  the  bill.  I  believe  it  Is  a  sound 
one,  meeting  not  only  the  needs  of  the 
services  but  responsive  also  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  in  these  troublesome  times, 

I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
no  one  in  this  Congress  Is  more  economy 
minded  than  I  am.  But  at  the  same  time 

1  think  of  economy,  I  also  think  of  mili- 
tary necessity  and  whatever  projects 
are  required,  I  feel  we  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  authorize.  Naturally,  we  don't 
depend  solely  upon  ourselves  but  must 
place  reliance  upon  the  factual  presen- 
tations made  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  various  services.  It  is 
only  then  that  we  exercise  our  indi- 
vidual and  collective  judgments  as  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  in  determining 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  items  of  mili- 
tary necessity. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  urge  you  to 
support  this  bill  which  would  provide 
the  necessary  facilities  for  our  military 
forces. 

Some  of  you  have  asked  me  to  discuss 
a  little  more  in  detail  title  'Vn  of  the  bill 
regarding  homeowners'  relief  so,  even 
though  I  have  concluded  my  statement, 
I  will  try  to  comply  with  your  request. 

Gentlemen,  probably  the  most  com- 
plex subject  in  this  bill  is  title  "VII,  the 
Homeowners  Assistance  section.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  requested  authori- 
zation in  the  amount  of  $27  million  to 
implement  the  provisions  of  section  1013 
of  Public  Law  89-754.  But  to  understand 
the  request,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
the  basic  law. 

Section  1013  of  Public  Law  89-754  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  military  or  civilian 
homeowners  by  reducing  their  losses 
incident  to  the  disposal  of  their  homes, 
when  the  military  installations  at  which 
they  were  serving  or  employed  are  or- 
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dered  to  be  closed  In  whole  or  in  part 
To  provide  such  assistance,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  is  authorized  to  acquire 
title  to.  hold,  manage,  and  dispose  of  or 
in  lieu  thereof,  to  reimburse  the  militar>- 
or  civilian  employee  for  certain  losses 
upon  the  private  sale  of  or  foreclosure 
against  any  property  improved  with  a 
one-  or  two-family  dwellinK 

The  act  establishes  in  the  Treasury-  a 
fund  to  be  available  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  extending  such  financial 
assistance  to  qualified  homeowners  but 
subsection  1013' i)  requires  that  appro- 
priations for  the  acquisition  of  properties 
must  be  authorized  by  a  military  con- 
struction authorization  act  and  that  no 
moneys  in  the  fund  may  be  expended 
except  as  may  be  provided  in  appropria- 
tion acts. 

This  means  that  while  we  have  a  law 
on  the  book  permitting  such  payments. 
it  is  necessary  that  an  authorization  oe 
made  m  order  that  funds  may  be  appro- 
priated to  implement  this  act  During  the 
consideration  by  the  committee,  we 
learned  that  DOU  studies  had  been  made 
and  it  indicates  that  there  are  about 
124,600  military  personnel  and  81.200 
civilian  employees  who  will  be  affected 
by  the  base  closures  and  that,  of  these, 
12.980  military  personnel  and  32,370 
civilian  personnel  will  be  eligible  home- 
owners. 

The  law  Is  quite  specific  as  to  the  per- 
sons who  will  be  eligible  for  assistance 
The  Secretary  of  Defen.se  under  this  basic 
legislation  may  provide  assistance  with 
respect  to  any  property  improved  with 
a  one-  or  two-fanuly  dwelhng  which  is 
situated  at  or  near  a  military  base  or 
installation  which  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  subsequent  to  November  1.  1964, 
ordered  to  be  clo.sed  in  whole  or  in  part. 
if  he  determines  that,  first,  the  owner  of 
such  property  is  or  has  been  a  Federal 
employee  employed  at  or  in  connection 
with  such  a  base  or  installation — >other 
than  a  temporary  employee  .scrvinu  under 
a  time  llmitatiin — or  a  serviceman  as- 
signed thereto;  second,  that  the  closing  of 
such  a  base  or  installation  has  required 
or  will  require  the  termination  of  such 
owner  s  employment  or  service  at  or  in 
connection  with  such  base  or  installa- 
tion; and  third,  that  8is  the  result  of  the 
actual  or  pending  clasure  of  such  In- 
stallatian  there  Is  no  present  market  for 
the  sale  of  such  property  upon  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions 

To  be  eligible  for  the  benefits  under 
this  law,  the  employee  or  military  person- 
nel must  be  or  have  been,  first,  assigned 
or  employed  in  connection  with  the  In- 
stallation at  the  time  of  the  public  an- 
noimcement  of  the  closure  action;  sec- 
ond, transferred  from  such  installation 
or  activity  or  terminated  as  employees  as 
a  result  of  reduction  In  force  within  6 
months  prior  to  the  public  announce- 
ment of  the  closure  action:  or  third. 
transferred  from  the  installation  or  ac- 
tivity on  an  overseas  tour  unaccompa- 
nied by  dependents  within  15  months 
prior  to  public  announcement  of  the 
closure  action. 

Then,  there  Is  e  further  limitation  At 
the  time  of  the  public  announcement  of 
the  closure  action  or  at  the  time  of  trans- 
fer or  termination  of  employment,  such 


personnel  must,  first,  have  been  the  own- 
er-occupant of  the  dwelling  or.  second, 
have  vacated  the  owned  dwelling  as  a 
result  of  beini.;  ordered  mto  on-post  hous- 
ing' during  a  6-month  period  prior  to  the 
closure  announcement. 

The  benefits  conferred  by  this  legis- 
lation represent  an  attempt,  to  prevent  a 
cala.strophic  loss  to  employee  homeown- 
ers who  were  affected  by  the  base  closure 
decision.  The  relief  can  be  in  several 
forms  For  those  whose  homes  have  been 
foreclosed,  the  Government  will  pay  the 
deficiency  judgments  debts  owing  to  the 
VA  or  FHA  and  other  foreclosure  costs 
directly  on  behalf  of  tlie  applicant.  To 
the  extent  that  the  applicant  may  have 
already  paid  all  or  part  cf  his  valid  fore- 
closure cost,  the  Government  would  re- 
imburse him.  For  tho.se  whose  homes 
have  been  already  .sold,  the  Government 
will  obtain  fair  market  value  appraisals, 
both  current  and  prior  to  the  baM?  closure 
announcement  tor  the  property  tor  which 
the  assistance  is  .sought,  and  will  remit 
to  the  applicant  a  check  in  the  amount  by 
which  90  percent  of  the  prior  fair  mar- 
ket value  exceeds  the  current  market 
value  or  the  actual  sales  price,  whichever 
Is  higher 

For  those  who  are  still  in  possession  of 
their  home,  the  Government  will  obtain  a 
current  and  a  prior  fair  market  value  ap- 
praisal and  inform  the  applicants  cf  tlie 
amounts  of  such  appraisal  so  that  they 
may  elect  to  first,  sell  privately  and  claim 
loss  compensation  or,  second,  assign  their 
properties  to  the  Government  for  the 
amount  of  outstanding  mortgages  or. 
third,  assltin  their  properties  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  90  percent  of  the  fair  mar- 
ket value 

In  essence,  gentlemen,  this  is  the  basic 
legislation  which  was  considered  not  by 
our  committee  but  by  another  committee 
of  the  Hou.se  and  of  the  Senate  As  you 
will  recall,  this  was  voted  on  as  a  portion 
of  the  conference  report  of  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  Act  of  1966  after  many 
amendments  had  been  made  to  this  .sec- 
tion on  the  Senate  floor. 

As  I  .said  previously,  the  bill  as  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  Defense 
this  year  would  have  provided  $27  million 
in  authorization  of  funds  to  Implement 
the  basic  legislation 

Fiankly.  many  questions  were  raised 
during  the  hearintis  concerning  this  mat- 
ter, and  we  found  ourselves  somewhat  in 
a  dilemma 

Some  Members  believed  that  this  was 
the  tjeginning  of  a  vast  new  program 
guaranteeing  to  Department  of  Defense 
employees  t)enefit5  against  losses  occa- 
sioned by  the  closing  down  of  installa- 
tions. Those  who  argued  this  position  felt 
that  civilian  employees  of  the  Military 
Establishment  .should  not  be  given  any 
greater  rights  than  c.vlllan  employees  of 
a  veterans  hospital  or  any  other  govern- 
mental activity  which  has  been  closed. 
In  other  words,  they  believed  there  was 
discriminatory-  treatment  in  this  legisla- 
tion between  civilian  employees  of  the 
military  and  other  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Others  contended  that  if  we 
start  this  type  of  program,  there  is  no 
stopping  point  because  the  small  bu.si- 
nessman  such  as  the  motel  owner  or  the 
service  station  owner  also  is  vitally  af- 


fected by  a  base  closure,  and  suggested 
that  if  we  begin  to  provide  relief  to  civil- 
ian employees  we  should  a'so  provide 
them  to  members  of  the  business  com- 
munity. Others  t)elleved  that  if  this  pro- 
gram should  commence  at  iiU.  It  should 
date  from  the  date  the  present  Secretary 
of  Defense  made  his  first  ba^e  closure  an- 
nouncement. 

Counterarguments  were  made  by  some 
other  members  of  \.he  committee.  They 
pointed  out  that  the  closure  of  a  mih- 
tary  installation  was  similar  to  closure 
of  a  major  Industry  in  a  one-industry 
town,  and  that  the  housing  market  would 
be  completely  depressed,  thus  forcing 
catastrophic  losses  on  all  homeowners 
who  were  required  Uj  leave  their  homes 
in  order  to  .seek  einplo.vment  elsewhere. 
They  also  argued  that  coincidental  with 
the  ba.se  closure  program,  economic  as- 
sistance for  development  of  the  commu- 
nity is  provided  to  the  local  civilian  and 
business  leaders,  frequently  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  community  is  in  as  good 
economic  position  as  had  the  military 
base  continued  in  operation. 

There  was  extensive  discussion  over  the 
governmental  responsibility  to  the  mili- 
tary and  civilian  employee  with  the  rec- 
ognition that  the  military  employee  had 
no  choice  of  assignment  unlike  his 
civilian  counterpart.  Upon  being  assigned 
to  a  military  installation  and  finding  no 
military  quarters  available,  the  military 
man  could  only  acquire  family  housing  in 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy  If  his 
family  were  to  be  with  htm. 

Thus,  while  the  nature  of  the  losses 
may  be  the  .same  to  both  the  military  and 
civilian  employee,  the  circumstances 
leading  to  the  losses  are  somewhat  dif- 
ferent 

Therefore,  the  committee  took  a  mid- 
dle-of-the-road position  providing  re- 
imbursement or  payment  to  military 
while  excluding  civilian  employees  from 
such  coverage. 

The  committee  di-scussed  the  fact  that 
the  Demonstration  Cities  Act  of  1966 
which  required  the  armed  .services  to 
authorize  this  money,  could  be  amended 
so  that  of  the  Congress  desires  civilian 
employees  who  are  thus  affected  could 
be  reimbursed  by  some  other  means  but 
not  through  authorization  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee 

I  can  assure  you  that  we  have  enough 
problems  and  responsibilities  taking  care 
of  the  military  without  overseeing  a  pro- 
gram which  takes  care  of  the  civilian  em- 
ployees for  this  type  of  loss. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  for  yielding. 

Is  the  chairman  saying  that  some  other 
committee  should  concern  itself  with 
civilians  or  is  the  gentleman  saying  that 
because  these  are  civilians  you  have  re- 
jected them? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  We  have  rejected  civilian 
coverage. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  The  gen- 
tleman is  not  suggesting  that  another 
committee  of  this  body  ought  to  consider 
this  particular  phase  of  this  problem? 


Mr.  RIVERS.  I  am  not  going  to  suggest 
anything,  because  if  trouble  develops, 
they  would  pick  us  out  of  the  crowd. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman 
knows  that  in  my  home  city,  the  city  of 
Mobile.  Ala.,  there  is  located  the  Brook- 
ley  Air  Force  Base,  one  of  these  bases 
affected,  and  I  might  say  that  it  is  the 
largest  installation  of  its  type  of  all  those 
ordered  closed  back  in  1964.  We  had  some 
13.000  civilians,  as  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  knows,  and  some  1,000  militai-y  per- 
sonnel involved. 

I  think  one  of  the  theories  behind  this 
original  proposal  was  that  this  impact 
would  find  many  people  with  their  life's 
savings  invested  in  their  homes  and  who 
would  find  their  life's  savings  wiped  out. 
I  say  this  particularly  with  reference  to 
13.000  civilian  employees  who  had  invest- 
ments in  their  homes  all  of  a  sudden 
thrown  on  the  open  market  and  who 
could  not  hope  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  come  out  with  anything 
like  their  original  investment  in  these 
homes.  This,  of  course,  was  the  reason 
behind  the  civilians  being  included  in  the 
model  cities  bill  to  which  the  chairman 
referred. 

I  think  that  there  are  civilian  em- 
ployees left  all  over  the  country,  many 
of  them  who  have  come  from  our  city 
of  Mobile,  who  have  been  desperately 
waiting  on  the  day  when  this  legislation 
would  be  passed  which  would  have  in- 
cluded them  and  which  was  included  in 
the  President's  budget.  This  is  going  to 
represent  a  considerable  drain  upon 
them,  perhaps,  even  to  the  point  of 
bankruptcy  in  many  cases,  as  the  result 
of  the  omission  of  this  part  of  the  bill. 

I  would  remind  the  chairman  that  the 
committee  has  Included  $22  million  for 
the  military  while  the  President's  budget 
only  called  for  $27  million  which  would 
have  included  the  civilians  as  well. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Now  let  me  ask  the  gen- 
tleman— has  the  gentleman  finished  his 
statement? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Yes. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  The  thing  that  worried 
our  committee  was  this:  Where  would 
we  start?  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  Brook- 
ley  Air  Force  Base  which  is  located  in 
Mobile,  Ala.  One  of  the  worst  mistakes 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  ever  made — 
that  is  quite  a  statement  I  am  making — 
one  of  the  worst  mistakes  he  has  ever 
made  was  when  he  closed  down  Brook- 
ley  Air  Force  Base. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  The  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  and  I  agree 
on  that  point. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  He  also  closed  Rome. 
N.Y.;  he  closed  down  Middletown,  Pa., 
two  other  materiel  bases;  he  has  closed 
down  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  He 
closed  down  numbers  of  other  large  in- 
stallations. And,  we  wondered  where  to 
start  and  where  we  would  end.  I  do  not 
think  that  our  policy  for  civilians  has 
been  thoroughly  worked  out.  Hence,  I  do 
not  think  that  our  committee  had  the 
time  to  look  into  this  thing.  But  we  did 
have  the  time  to  look  out  for  the  military 
people  who  are  assigned  to  go  to  a  cer- 
tain community  and  there  may  not  be 
any  housing  there. 
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I  can  tell  you  about  the  Donaldson 

Air    Force    Base    in    Greenville,    S.C. 

The  real  estate  lobby  prevented  our 
committee  from  building  one  house — not 
one  house — and  the  military  had  to  deny 
housing  in  this  commimity,  whether  they 
liked  it  or  not.  The  same  way  in  Savan- 
nah. Ga.,  at  Hunter  Air  Force  Base. 
McNamara  closed  it  out  overnight.  And 
these  people  are  definitely  limited.  Take, 
for  instance,  a  master  sergeant  with 
$100  a  month  for  his  basic  allowance  for 
housing.  He  could  not  stand  much  of 
that.  And  when  by  direction  of  higher 
level  he  is  sent  to  some  other  place,  this 
is  manifestly  unfair,  and  this  we  know, 
and  we  were  willing  to  present  that  in  the 
committee.  And  we  are  going  to  continue 
to  look  at  this  and  bring  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  Mr.  Patman's  committee  to 
handle  it  over  there.  I  know  it  passed  in 
the  other  body.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  but  a 
lot  of  things  passed  the  other  body. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  you  take 
in  a  place  where  it  ends  naturally,  say, 
a  small  place  in  a  town  where  there  are 
not  too  many  people  involved,  or  too 
many  employees  involved — those  homes 
can  be  absorbed  into  the  local  economy. 
And  of  course,  naturally  with  bases  that 
are  going  on  working  every  day  and 
people  leave  for  whatever  purposes  it 
may  be.  those  homes  can  be  absorbed, 
but  when  you  dump  them  on  the  market 
like  that  overnight  because  of  the  action 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  it  then 
leaves  not  only  the  community  in  a  bad 
way  when  that  occurs,  but  it  also  affects 
those  many  homeowners  who  have  been 
forced  from  their  homes  certainly  not 
for  anything  they  have  done.  And  there 
are  a  few  cities  like  that,  certainly  Mo- 
bile is  one  of  them,  where  it  has  had  such 
a  severe  impact  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  overcome  it.  We  have  over  1,200 
vacant  homes  in  the  city  of  Mobile  today, 
because  of  the  closing  of  the  Browns- 
ville Air  Force  Base.  Most  of  those  homes 
are  owned  by  civilian  employees  who  had 
to  be  transferred  in  order  to  keep  their 
jobs,  and  in  order  to  keep  their  seniority, 
and  those  homes  are  sitting  there  with 
no  one  in  them,  and  no  prospects  of  pur- 
chasers for  them. 

Certainly  it  is  my  feeling  that  when 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  arrives  at  such 
an  unwise  decision  that  some  provision 
should  be  made  to  see  that  these  folks 
are  not  left  penniless  insofar  as  their 
survival  is  concerned. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  might  state  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  supported  his  conten- 
tion in  the  committee,  but  the  commit- 
tee voted  me  drwn,  and  I  am  here  this 
afternoon  to  favor  the  action  of  the 
committee,  because  the  committee  in  its 
wisdom  turned  this  down,  and  I  must 
support  the  position  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  am 
aware  of  the  position  of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  believe  that  if  we  start 
on  this  perhaps  we  ought  to  know  more 
about  it  than  we  know  now.  but  I  know 
we  are  right  as  far  as  the  mUitary  bases 
are  concerned. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished member  of  the  committee. 


Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  for  yielding.  I  would  simply 
like  to  say  to  my  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama that  I  fully  understand  his  con- 
cern for  his  people,  because  in  my  dis- 
trict there  was  a  similar  action  with 
respect  to  the  air  materiel  area,  as  the 
chairman  has  already  indicated,  but  the 
date  that  was  selected  here  did  not  hap- 
pen to  include  that  action. 

Therefore,  the  chairman  is  exactly 
correct  when  he  says  that  there  has  to 
be  a  study  to  determine  the  time  when 
this  should  be  effective  and  the  ground 
rules  which  should  control,  because  we 
do  not  wish  to  be  unfair  to  people  who 
have  given  good  service  to  their  country 
and  who  are  hurt  by  actions  over  which 
they  have  no  control.  But  the  same  situa- 
tion sometimes  results  from  arbitrary 
cancellation  of  contracts  where  an  area 
is  similarly  affected. 

I  would  like  to  join  my  chairman  in 
the  statement  that  we  do  intend  to  be 
fair  and  we  wish  to  do  what  we  can 
to  properly  protect  the  national  inter- 
est. It  is  not  an  easy  problem  to  resolve. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  have  listened  with  great 
interest  and  appreciation  to  the  com- 
ments of  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  great  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

This  is  a  bill  to  which  the  subcommit- 
tee that  I  am  honored  to  head,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Military  Construction  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  de- 
votes much  time. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note  that 
the  bill  now  before  us  authorizes  sub- 
stantially more  in  funds  and  carries 
many  more  line  items  than  has  been  the 
case  in  a  nimiber  of  years. 

In  this  measure  we  are  approaching  a 
level  which  permits  the  military  serv- 
ices to  achieve  a  reasonably  satisfactory 
degree  of  modernization.  Particularly 
is  this  needed  in  areas  such  as  barracks, 
bachelor  ofl5cer  quarters,  and  family 
housing.  These  have  been  so  seriously 
neglected  for  years.  Equally  important 
are  training  facilities,  which  are  so  es- 
sential to  the  adequate  preparation  of 
the  military  forces  for  their  job  of  win- 
ning wars  and  that  of  providing  protec- 
tion for  this  Nation  and  support  for  its 
commitments  worldwide. 

I  recall,  very  well  just  2  years  ago 
that  the  committees  of  Congress  went 
through  the  difficult  and  trying  job  of 
providing  an  authorization  and  an  ap- 
propriation bill  for  a  fully  justified  mili- 
tary construction  program  only  to  have  a 
very  substantial  part  of  that  program 
deferred  for  months  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  There  was  no  question  about 
the  need  for  the  facilities,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  subsequently  were  built  but 
at  higher  cost.  Despite  the  efforts  of  the 
Congress  to  provide  the  needed  construc- 
tion facilities  with  the  assurances  of 
witnesses  from  the  Pentagon  at  that 
time  that  all  of  the  facilities  were  need- 
ed and  were  going  to  be  built,  the  pro- 
gram was  subjected  to  the  deferral  pe- 
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riod.  with  Its  delays  in  securing  needed 
facilities  and  its  added  costs 

I  take  this  time  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  whether  he  has  con- 
cern that  a  similar  situation  may  pre- 
vail this  year.  We  have  Kone  through 
this  once  and  a  whisper  is  going  around 
that  something  of  the  kind  may  be  In 
the  making  again.  I  will  be  extremely 
disturbed  if  after  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress  and  the  assurances 
of  need  from  defense  witnesses,  that  we 
should  find  ourselves  a^ain  going 
through  deferral  or  postponement  Does 
that  gentleman  have  information  on 
this  matter? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Let  me  try  to  respond  to 
the  gentleman.  A  few  days  ago  I  saw  a 
release  in  a  paper — and  that  is  where  I 
get  most  of  my  mformation — I  saw  a 
release  in  the  paper  where  the  Secretary- 
is  going  to  cut  $3  billion — I  think  it  was 
$3  billion — or  it  may  be  $10  billion.  But 
I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Bates]  to  check  my 
figures.  It  was  either  $3  billion  or  $10 
billion  that  he  said  he  was  going  to  cut 
of  fat  out  of  the  military   budget. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  was  going  to  cover  this 
in  my  remarks. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  I  see 

Mr.  BATES.  But  reference  was  made 
to  a  15  percent  cut 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Anyway,  It  was  around 
$3  billion  that  he  said  he  would  take  of 
fat  out  of  the  budget.  I  did  not  know- 
that  there  was  any  fat  in  it.  If  we  had 
any  fat  in  it.  we  tried  to  get  it  out.  It 
was  on  the  19th  of  July  when  we  reported 
this  bin  out  that  I  directed  this  letter 
to  the  same  committee  that  just  reported 
out  the  authorization  bill 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  information  of 
the  Committee.  I  would  like  to  read  a 
letter  which  I  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Mr.  McNamara.  and  his  re- 
sponse hereto : 

Jrt.Y   19.  1967. 
Hon.  RoBnT  S.  McNamara. 

Secretary  of  De/f:  ■it'. 
Washington,  D  C 

Dea>  Mn.  SecRETARY  The  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  h.u';  today  ordered  reported 
H.R.  9356,  the  Military  Construction  bill  for 
Fiscal  Year  1968 

Prior  to  bringing  this  bill  to  the  Floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  I  wuh  to  have 
your  assurance  that  funds  will  be  requested 
for  the  construction  of  the  projects  author- 
ized by  the  bill  and  that  all  the  projects  so 
authorized  will  be  constructed 

I  will  appreclite  voiir  responding  to  me  at 
the  earliest  possible  time 
Sincerely. 

L.  Mendel  Rivers. 

Chairman 


The  Secretary  of  Defense. 

W  i.'ihington.  Ju'.y  28.  1967 
Hon   L   Mendei  Rivers, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
House  01  Re-presentntives,, 
W  ishington.  D  C 

Dear  Mr.  CmiRM\N  With  reference  to 
your  letter  of  July  19,  1967  this  Is  to  a.ssure 
you  that  with  the  e.tception  of  the  several 
addltlj^ria  made  h;  the  Committee,  the  .:p- 
proprlat'.on  e.st'mates  now  before  the  Con- 
gress supp'-rt  ;'ll  the  new  projects  proposed 
for  authcrl^a'irin  In  t^e  1968  pr^enm  'hat 
are  cont-ilned  I'l  HR  9356  D»periclln(;  on 
appropriations  a-tually  granted  by  Congress 
and  -subject  to  "ur  regular  and  coutinumg 
revijw    of    the    requirements    for    individual 


projects  as  they  come  up  for  execution  we 
propose  to  go  forward  with  the  1968  con- 
struction program  in  the  normal  manner 

The  President  s  Budget  eetlmales  for  1968 
tlo  not  cont.iin  any  new  appropriation  esti- 
mates  for  either   the   Army   National   Guard 
or  the  Army  Reserve  construction  programs 
Sincerely 

Roberts  McNamara 

Mr.  SIKES  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr  RIVERS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr  SIKES  That  letter  gives  no  real 
assurance  It  is  as  wide  open  as  a  barn 
with  a  bu.-tt'd  door  Anything  could  hap- 
pen under  that  lantiua^e. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  If  I  understand  the  let- 
ter correctly,  it  says; 

In  response  to  your  letter,  we  will  do  the 
s.ime  thing  we  have  been  doing  We  will  con- 
tinue t'l  review,  and  after  review  If  we  decide 
to  spend  the  money,  we  will  spend  It  Fur- 
thermore. Mr  Chairman,  you  are  informed 
that  the  things  you  have  added  have  not 
been  authorized  by  the  Presidents  budget 
F\irthermore  you  authorised  »10  million  for 
the  Guard  and  SIO  million  for  the  Reserve, 
and  these  are  not  In  the  President's  budget 
and.  in  so  many  words,  we  do  not  plan  to 
spend  a  nickel  more  than  we  have  said  to 
you  and  that  Is  that 

Mr.  SIKES  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  thmk  the  essential  thing  Is 
that  the  authorization  committee  has 
worked  long  and  hard  to  bring  forth  a 
good  bill  containing  needed  projects  The 
Appropriations  Committee  is  engaged  in 
similar  work  A.s  soon  as  we  have  an 
authorization  bill,  we  will  be  on  the  floor 
with  the  appropriations  bill  Having  gone 
through  this  exercise,  and  depending  for 
our  basis  upon  the  a.sciurancc  of  those 
men  from  the  Pentagon  whose  responsi- 
bility it  is  to  know  what  is  needed  in  tiew 
military  facilities,  I  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  insist  that  the  projects  be  built 
and  built  speedily  I  trust  the  t;entleman 
will  concur 

Mr  RIVERS  I  do  concur. 
I  will  say  this  Co  the  gentleman:  We  do 
not  get  too  many  assurances,  but  we  have 
added  only  one  or  two  projects  One  of 
them  IS  for  the  Reserve  and  the  other 
for  the  Guard  If  we  have  ever  needed  a 
Guard,  that  day  is  now 

This  morning  I  appointed  a  .special 
committee  to  look  into  the  readine.ss  of 
the  Guard  and  to  see  whether  or  not  it  is 
equipped  to  do  the  pressing  things  it 
may  be  called  upon  to  do. 

The  most  important  thing  on  earth  to 
this  country  now.  with  the  exception  of 
the  deaths  in  Vietnam— with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  yount;  men  who  are  civing 
their  lives  to  a  war  of  no  re'^olufion,  with 
the  exception  of  that,  law  and  order  are 
the  mo.-t  important  thinsrs  m  this  coun- 
try today,  and  indeed  it  will  be  the  most 
important  is.sue  m  the  next  presidential 
election.  Mark  you  that  today  That  is 
the  only  force  the  Government  has  had. 
the  National  Guard. 

The  Constitution  uives  the  States  the 
right  to  have  State  militias  That  is  the 
Guard,  and  we  are  s^ointj  to  insist  on  its 
readine.ss,  its  equipment,  and  its  training 
of  men,  I  have  notified  the  committee 
that  I  will  appoint  a  special  committee 
to  look  into  this  matter  and  report  back 
to  the  committee,  which  means  to  you 


(Mr    Gross!,  and  every  other  Member 
of  the  House  of  Repre.sentatlves. 

I  believe  the  an.swer  to  that  is  "Yes," 
Mr,  Chairman,  and  I  will  say  this 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York, 
Her  intense  interest  in  this  area 
brought  this  dramatically  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee,  and  we  had  a  spe- 
cial inquiry  made  into  this  to  take  care  of 
those  men  assigned  up  in  Iceland.  It  was 
becau.se  of  her  interest  in  this.  This  Is  not 
the  first  interest  she  has  brought  to  the 
committee  about  the  welfare  of  these 
young  r;cii.  I  am  sure  the  answer  Is 
Yes."  II  not.  I  will  look  into  it.  and  I  will 
give  the  gentlewoman  a  complete  writ- 
ten report  on  it. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks.  Al.so.  I 
hope  he  realizes  we  can  absorb  the  500 
units  requested  In  that  area.  The  gentle- 
man will  see  that  it  is  done? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  The  gentlewoman  has 
my  assurance  on  that. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
iientleman  yield? 

Mr,  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr  FLYNT.  Mr  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  for  yielding  to 
me  at  this  time.  Naturally,  I  expect  to 
support  the  bill  which  he  brings  to  the 
floor  today,  as  I  always  do,  and  I  shall 
do  .so  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  But. 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  would 
like  briefly  to  reopen  the  discussion  and 
colloquy  between  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama a  few  minutes  ago  with  regard  to 
title  VII  of  this  bill. 

I  hope  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee who  brings  this  bill  to  the  floor, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  time  allo- 
cated to  general  debate  and,  as  far  as 
po."5sible.  when  we  get  under  the  5-minute 
rule,  with  his  colleagues  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  will  perhaps  re- 
consider as  we  seek  to  ask  him  to  sup- 
port relief  for  these  people  w  ho.  in  many 
instances,  have  been  the  Innocent  vic- 
tims of  ba.se  closmgs  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States 

Let  me  .say  that  in  the  district  I  rep- 
resent we  have  been  very  fortunate  and 
have  not  had  any  ba.ses  closed,  but  we 
have  many  fine  civil  service  employees 
who  liave  been  transferred  into  one  or 
more  of  the  bases  in  and  near  the  bound- 
aries of  our  districts  who  are  being  im- 
minently faced  with  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings unless  they  can  obtain  some  re- 
lief under  the  prov.sinns  of  Public  Law 
r.9-7,54  It  would  seem  to  those  of  us  who 
have  di.scu.ssed  this  with  these  innocent 
victims  of  base  closings,  that  the  request 
which  they  have  presented  to  us  set  ms  to 
be  fair  and  reasonable. 

If  the  gentleman  from  S  mth  Caro- 
lina will  yield  further.  I  believe  the  cost 
to  the  Government  will  be  negligible. 
In  all  probability,  the  Crovernment  will 
recoup  and  recover  mo.'^t,  and  possibly 
all,  of  the  funds  which  would  be  ex- 
pended if  an  appropriate  amendment 
could  be  adopted  I  believe  sincerely  that 
no  actual  loss  will  nccnie  to  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States.  On  the  other 


hand,  there  will  be  hundreds  and  per- 
haps thousands  of  civilian  employees  who 
will  lose  their  life  savings  and  who  may, 
as  a  result  of  this,  be  forced  into  involun- 
tary bankruptcy,  and  lose  their  Jobs  and 
means  of  livelihood.  However,  by  a  sim- 
ple amendment  to  Include  both  military 
and  civilian  personnel,  we  can  grant  to 
each  the  benefits  which  are  now  pro- 
vided only  to  military  personnel  under 
the  provisions  of  title  VII  of  this  act. 
Certainly.  I  support  the  language  of  the 
bill,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to  extend  these 
benefits  to  the  military  personnel  who  are 
covered  under  the  language  of  the  bill 
which  the  committee  In  Its  judgment  and 
wisdom  has  before  us. 

I  do  hope,  when  we  reach  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  under  the  5-minute 
rule,  that  the  memljers  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  will  be  Inclined  to  ac- 
cept an  amendment  which  will  extend  to 
the  displaced  civilian  employees  who  are 
about  to  lose  their  homes  and  their  life's 
savings,  the  same  benefits  which  the  bill 
In  Us  present  form  extends  to  military 
personnel. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  We  have  not  closed  our 
eyes  to  this  entire  problem.  Indeed,  we 
do  not  believe  It  has  received  sufficient 
thought  by  the  proper  committees. 

I  do  not  believe  we  have  enough  in- 
formation now  to  include  all  the  civilians. 
The  military  personnel  are  different. 
They  were  assigned  there. 

I  do  not  know  what  size  house  John 
Smith,  who  may  be  a  GS-12  or  a  GS-14, 
might  have.  He  might  have  a  $60,000 
house.  He  might  decide  he  had  much 
equity.  I  do  not  know. 

I  believe  that  this  has  not  had  the 
thought  It  should  have  had.  The  parent 
committee,  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  wiiich  created  the  organiza- 
tion downtown  to  take  the  paper  on  these 
houses,  perhaps  should  address  itself  to 
these  problems. 

NASA  may  put  up  a  lot  of  installations 
at  New  Orleans  or  at  Houston  or  at  some 
other  place  In  the  West.  The  Atomic 
Enerfiy  Commission,  or  the  Veterans*  Ad- 
ministration, may  do  that.  Those  things 
involve  civilians. 

I  believe  this  problem  should  be  consid- 
ered from  ar  overall  standpoint. 

As  to  the  military  personnel,  we  know 
where  we  are. 

I  am  not  closing  my  eyes,  I  had  the 
same  thing  happen  In  my  district.  That 
may  surprise  the  gentleman.  I  have  had 
military  installations  closed  in  my  dis- 
trict. We  do  not  read  that  in  the  Wash- 
Inston  papers,  but  It  has  happened. 

Mf.  FL\'NT.  In  this  connection,  I  fear 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  may  be 
confusing  the  issue,  if  he  believes  the 
only  people  who  arc  going  to  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  this  omission  are 
civilians  in  the  grades  of  GS-15  or  GS-16. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Of  course  net,  I  did  not 
say  that. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Let  me  refer  to  the  wage 
board  employees. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Where  do  we  stop?  What 
date  would  we  put  on  this?  Would  we 
start  after  World  War  II? 

Mr  FLYNT  The  amendment  I  would 
propose   to   offer   would   simply   imple- 


ment the  provisions  of  section  1013  of 
Public  Law  89-754. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  We  may  want  to  Include 
Rome,  N.Y.,  where  Mr.  Pirnie  comes 
from.  We  may  want  to  Include  San  Ber- 
nardino, Calif.  We  may  want  to  Include 
Middletown,  Pa. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Would  not  the  gentleman 
agree  we  could  at  least  take  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  and  if  further  imple- 
mentation should  be  needed  later  we 
could  do  it?  As  I  said  before,  I  do  not 
believe  this  legislation  will  be  a  burden 
on  the  Treasury.  I  believe  the  Treasury 
will  recoup  nearly  every  dollar  It  expends. 
At  the  same  time,  this  will  protect  the 
life's  savings  and  perhaps  the  gainful 
employment  of  many  hundreds  or  per- 
haps thousands  of  dedicated  and  devoted 
civilian  employees  at  these  installations. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  That  could  happen.  We 
know  where  the  military  personnel  are. 
I  do  not  believe  we  can  handle  the  whole 
program. 

The  gentleman  would  not  want  to 
overlook  the  VA  employee  who  has  a 
$4,000-a-year  job,  would  he? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FLYNT.  In  answering  that  ques- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  South  CaroUna 
is  the  one  who  suggested  extending  it 
across  the  board.  What  I  would  suggest 
doing  is  simply  implementing  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  89-754,  to  which  title 
VII  appUes,  to  let  it  extend  to  the  people 
who  have  been  innocent  victims  of  these 
base  closings  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Generally  the  gentleman 
is  right,  but  he  Is  wrong  now.  I  will  tell 
him  why.  They  imposed  this  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  to  take  care  of 
the  civilians,  but  this  is  out  of  our  line. 
Normally  the  gentleman  is  right. 
Next  year,  if  they  can  bring  in  some- 
thing that  comes  within  our  jurisdiction. 
I  may  be  the  first  one  to  support  it.  In- 
deed, I  supported  this. 

But,  I  think  the  committee  was  wise — 
I  think  the  committee  was  wise.  Now  they 
have  a  whole  year  to  look  at  the  whole 
spectrum  and  let  the  proper  committee 
have  It.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  our 
committee  acted  wisely. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  for  yielding.  And, 
on  this  subject  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
committee  exercised  real  good  wisdom  in 
omitting  indemnification  on  the  bases 
that  has  been  discussed  here. 

The  question — and  I  apologize  because 
I  did  not  hear  all  of  the  gentleman's  pre- 
vious remarks — where  did  he  say,  and 
what  is  the  location,  of  this  highly  im- 
portant outloading  ammunition  city? 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Port  Chicago,  Calif. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Port  Chicago,  Calif,? 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Port  Chicago,  Calif.  That 
is  in  the  congressional  district  which 
is  represented  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  IMr.  WalhieI. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  shall  not  ask 
the  gentleman  the  question,  but  I  am 
curious  to  know  If  the  gentleman  has  the 


answer  and  I  would  be  glad  to  have  it — 
I  am  curious  to  know  what  happened  to 
all  of  that  real  estate  that  was  closed  up 
when  the  San  Jacinto  Ammunition  Cen- 
ter was  closed  out  some  years  back?  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  will  re- 
call that  we  had  quite  a  hassle  over  that 
question  on  the  floor  of  the  House  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Yes,  quite  a  hassle. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  just  wondered  if  that 
had  been  sold  back  to  Houston.  Tex.,  or 
does  the  gentleman  have  that  informa- 
tion? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  do  not  have  that  in- 
formation, but  I  will  tell  the  gentleman 
that  if  he  will  direct  a  letter  to  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  they  will 
surely  tell  him  the  facts  with  respect 
thereto. 

Mr.  GROSS,  I  have  been  trying  to  keep 
up  with  that  information,  but  at  times 
I  have  not  had  very  much  luck. 

I  really  rose  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  If  there  is  anything — 
any  money — for  Installations  In  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  or  In  Panama? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  think  there  Is. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And,  If  there  Is  any  money 
in  this  bill  for  Wheelus  Air  Base  in 
Libya? 

Mr,  RIVERS.  There  is  nothing  for 
Libya — I  know  there  is  nothing  for 
Libya.  There  is  something  in  Panama, 
and  I  would  be  glad  to  get  that  informa- 
tion for  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  us  take  Panama,  Is 
there  any  saving  language  contained  In 
the  bill  with  respect  to  that  situation? 
The  gentleman  Is  w-ell  aware  of  the  fact 
that  \ve  are  trying  to  give  away  the 
Panama  Canal  to  the  Panamanians,  and 
If  we  are  going  to  give  the  station  at  Coco 
Solo — the  Navy  station  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Panama  Canal — If  they  are  going 
to  give  away  further  real  estate  and  fur- 
ther naval  property,  why  would  we  want 
to  go  in  and  improve  the  property  pend- 
ing disposition  of  this  treaty?  Also.  Is 
there  any  savins  language  in  this  bill 
with  resnect  to  these  situations? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  saving  clause  in  this  bill.  But  I  do 
not  know  why  we  should  not  entertain 
one,  if  the  gentleman  has  a  proposal  to 
that  effect.  I  am  sure  our  chief  counsel 
who  sits  now  with  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  IMr,  Bates  1 
would  have  no  opposition  as  well  as  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  and  I 
would  have  no  opposition  to  such  a  sav- 
ing clause, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  would  agree  with  me  that  we 
have  no  business  going  in  and  spending 
a  considerable  amount  of  money,  if  we 
are  goin?  to  srive  av.ay  these  properties. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  However,  In  the  mean- 
time, we  must  provide  for  our  military 
people  assigned  to  this  area. 

Mr,  GROSS,  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina,  but  I  think 
we  ought  to  have  some  understanding 
as  to  the  tenure  involved. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  would  not  object  to 
that — some  saving  clause, 

I  will  say  this  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa:  Seldom  do  we  ever  disagree,  sel- 
dom do  we  ever  disagree. 
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Mr.  GROSS  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  gentleman,  the  chairman 
of  this  very  important  committee,  two 
questions  and,  perhaps,  the  answer  to 
the  first  one  was  given  in  his  opening 
remarks  which  I  missed 

Is  it  true  that  this  bill  is  $257  million 
under  the  budget  request '' 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  think— plus  the  $60 
million 

Mr.  JONAS  Let  us  put  it  another 
way:  Was  the  total  budttet  request  $2  635 
billion,  but  you  cut  it  down 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Roughly  $321  miUton 

Mr.  JONAS  Two  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  million  dollars,  is  that  correct '' 

Mr.  RIVERS  We  cut  the  budget  re- 
quest, roughly.  12  percent 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  trying  to  pet  some 
figures  in  the  Rbcord  and  not  necessarily 
for  my  own  use  right  now 

Was  the  total  budget  request  $2  635 
billion,  and  is  the  total  amount  author- 
ized by  this  bill  $2  378  billion? 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr  C;iairman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RTVEFiS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  but  I  can  say  rl«ht 
now.  that  we  denied  or  deferred  $321 
million. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  to  give  you  the  exact 
figure. 

Mr.  BATES.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr  Jonas  1  is  correct, 
that  the  budget  figure  was  $2  6  billion, 
and  the  amount  contained  in  this  bill  i^s 
$2.3  billion.  The  original  request  by  the 
various  departments  was  $3  5  billion. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Does  tiiat  answer  the 
gentleman's  question? 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  satisfactory. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  has  attain 
expired. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  take  1  additional 
minute? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  1  more  minute? 

Mr.  RIVERS  Yes.  I  wUl  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  read  over 
the  weekend  that  .some  of  our  military 
leaders  now  are  saying  that  we  were  go- 
ing to  have  to  withdraw  in  the  South 
Pacific  back  to  a  line  closer  to  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  have  the  exact  details 
in  my  mind,  but  is  the  gentleman  aware 
of  that  proposal?  Has  any  discussion 
been  had  with  the  members  of  the  gen- 
tleman's committee  about  the  prospects 
of  withdrawing  our  troops  and  our  bases 
and  consolidating  them  in  the  Mari- 
anas? 

Mr.  BATES  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts 

Mr.  BATES.  I  wUl  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  that  I  under- 
stand there  was  an  article  with  respect 
to  that  matter  in  the  U  S  News  k  World 
Report,   but  I  also   understand   further 


that  the  Department  of  Defense  has  de- 
med  it 

Mr.  JONAS  I  ju.st  wondered  if  there 
was  any  substance  to  the  report  I  read. 

Mr.  RIVERS  We  have  no  knowledge 
of  it. 

Mr  JONAS  I  am  sure  If  there  was  any 
substance  to  it  the  committee  would 
have  heard  about  it 

Mr    RIVERS    I  would  hope  so. 

Mr  JONAS  I  would  certainly  hope  so 
also. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
consumed  59  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachus«"tts 

Mr  BATES  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
my.self  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill.  HR  11722.  Che  military  construc- 
tion authorization  bill  This  year  the  bill 
includes  almost  1,800  items,  for  a  total 
worth  of  about  two  and  one-third  billion 
dollars  It  is  the  largest  military  con- 
struction bill  we  have  had  in  many,  many 
years 

The  committee  has  worked  diligently 
and.  a-s  the  distinguished  chainnan  has 
already  indicated,  we  have  cut  about  12 
percent  from  this  bill  on  items  that  we 
do  not  feel  will  detract  from  our  national 
.security.  We  held  29  se.ssions  in  6  weeks 
In  order  to  secure  very  detailed  informa- 
tion While  this  was  a  difficult,  exacting, 
and  time-conouming  task.  I  do  believe 
our  effort  was  well  worth  the  while 

In  going  over  the  material,  not  only 
did  we  study  it  with  the  most  careful 
.scrutmy  in  order  to  be  sure  the  items 
would  appropriately  .serve  the  interest  of 
our  national  defen.se.  but  we  were  al.so 
able  to  learn  many  things  we  had  not 
known  before 

One  thing  is  clear:  The  Department 
of  Defen.se  has  not  kept  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  completely  in  its  con- 
fidence on  all  of  its  plans  Much  of  it. 
as  the  chairman  has  indicated,  we  read 
in  newspapers  and  periodicals 

However,  there  is  hardly  a  program 
for  which  construction  Is  not  needed 
sooner  or  later  And  in  the  bill  that  we 
now  have  before  us.  at  this  point,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  finds  out 
specifically  what  the  Department's  plans 
are   But  sometimes  It  is  very,  very  late 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
a  very  special  subcommittee  on  antisub- 
marine warfare  That  is  becau.se  anti- 
submarine warfare  is  one  of  the  most 
crucial  problems  that  our  Nation  faces 

It  also  has  another  subcommittee 
which  armually  reviews  all  of  the  re- 
.search  and  development  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  Including  its  labora- 
tories 

Yet  neither  of  these  committees  even 
heard  of  a  new  underseas  warfare  lab- 
oratory that  the  Navy  wanted  to  start 
on  the  Pacific  coast  until  the  Navy  came 
In  to  our  committee  this  year  with  a 
request  for  funds  to  construct  the  labora- 
tory at  Los  Alamitos  And  we  have  had 
several  meetings  of  subcommittees,  but 
never  once  before  this  particular  con- 
struction bill  was  presented  to  us  had 
any  of  the  members  of  the  committees 
had  any  Information  whatsoever  on  this 
new  project. 


As  a  consequence,  we  had  to  send  a 
special  subcommittee  under  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Porter  Hardy  1  to  Cahfornia  to  examine 
this  project. 

Not  too  long  ago  I  was  driving  down 
Independence  Avenue  and  I  .saw  a  new 
building  being  erected.  I  asked  what  the 
building  was.  At  that  particular  point  I 
could  not  receive  any  information,  but  I 
pursued  the  matter  further  and  I  was 
advised  that  it  was  the  new  Forrestal 
Building.  I  said.  "Do  you  mean  it  is  a 
building  named  after  the  first  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  late  James  Forrestal?  ' 
They  said  "Yes"  I  said  "Is  this  a  build- 
ing for  the  Armed  Forces?  "  And  I  was 
told  yes.  it  was  But  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  was  not  even  advised 
about  it. 

It  did  go  through  the  Congress  but 
through  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  in  a  lump  sum.  so  that  nobody  really 
knew  that  the  Forrestal  Building  was.  in 
fact,  to  be  built. 

Let  me  give  you  one  other  example.  In 
1958  the  Congress  pa.ssed  the  Department 
of  Defense  Reorganization  Act,  including 
the  so-called  McCormack  amendment. 
It  has  been  the  contention  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  that  the 
powers  granted  under  this  act  to  effect 
any  consolidation  of  existing  functions 
should  be  preceded  by  an  act  of  the  Con- 
gress The  later  established  Defense  Sup- 
ply Agency  was  the  kind  of  agency  that 
the  McCormack  amendment  was  ad- 
dressed to,  as  the  committee  understood 
the  amendment  We  wanted  to  know 
what  was  going  on  If  new  agencies  were 
to  be  established  or  if  there  was  to  be  a 
consolidation  of  existing  agencies,  we  ex- 
pected the  Department  of  Defense  would 
come  before  the  Congress  and  certainly 
before  our  committee  to  advise  us  as  to 
Its  intention  But  never  did  we  hear  of 
what  was  going  on  until  it  became  a  fact. 

Over  the  past  years  there  have  been 
other  Department  of  Defen.se  operations 
which  have  been  put  together  without 
first  bringing  them  to  the  Congress  for 
our  information  and  for  our  approval. 
Thus  today  there  Is  a  Defense  Communi- 
cation Agency  and  the  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  among  others. 

The  tendency  to  centralize  and  put  all 
of  their  eggs  in  one  basket  is  to  me  very 
dLsquieting  and  the  results  can  even  be 
questionable  Although  we  have  spent 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  to  de- 
velop the  facihties  for  our  Dtfense  Com- 
munication Agency,  we  still  find  that  we 
cannot  handle  our  communications  ade- 
quately 

Look  at  the  trouble  we  recently  had  in 
respect  to  getting  a  vital  me.ssage  to  the 
U  S  S  Liberty  The  basic  communication 
to  that  ship  was  routed  not  through  reg- 
ular channels  but  by  mistake  into  Greece, 
and  there  was  a  delay.  An  information 
copy  was  directed  to  the  ship,  but  did  it 
go  to  the  ship?  Not  at  all.  It  went  to  the 
Pacific— while  the  U.S.S.  Liberty  was  in 
the  Mediterranean 

So  we  are  concerned  about  the  cen- 
tralization of  many  of  these  agencies. 

We  wonder  what  would  happen  if  there 
was  a  real  emergency  so  that  our  com- 
munications network  would  really  have 
to  be  used  In  a  really  extended  situation. 

This  year  In  the  mllitar>'  construction 


hearings  we  learned  for  the  first  time 
that  there  are  now  two  new  defense  agen- 
cies, the  National  Agency  Check  Center 
and  a  Defense  Central  Index  of  Inves- 
tigation. Never  before  did  our  commit- 
tee know  about  these  two  agencies  until 
they  came  before  us  on  this  bill  and  told 
us  that  the  agencies  were  already  es- 
tablished but  that  they  needed  a  new 
building.  If  we  had  not  had  the  military 
construction  bill,  I  doubt  if  we  ever  would 
have  heard  of  them. 

We  should  have  the  opportimity  to  ex- 
amine the  pros  and  cons  at  any  time  that 
the  administration  decides  to  set  up  a 
new  agency.  Without  this  examination 
we  have  lost  the  checks  and  balances 
built  Into  our  Constitution. 

Last  year  we  found  out  about  the  new 
Defense  Language  In.stltute  when  the 
Department  wanted  funds  to  build  new 
facilities  at  Biggs  Air  Force  Base.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee  refused  to  go 
along  with  the  proposal  to  move  every- 
thing down  to  Biggs  and  deleted  the  item 
until  the  matter  could  be  thoroughly 
studied.  Now  this  year  we  find  that  there 
are  more  funds  being  sought  to  establish 
language  facilities  at  Fort  Bragg.  Thus, 
it  is  only  through  the  military  construc- 
tion bill  that  we  often  find  out  what  Is 
going  on. 

And  they  cannot  build  any  building 
unless  we  are  requested  to  enable  them 
to  do  so.  unless  they  do  it  through  the 
General  Services  Administration,  and  we 
have  now  reached  an  agreement  that 
any  time  the  occupancy  of  any  building 
shall  exceed  50  percent  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  it  shall  in  fact  clear 
through  our  committee. 

But  it  is  not  just  that  these  new 
agencies  have  been  formed  without  con- 
gressional knowledge  or  approval.  One 
by  one  the  functions  of  the  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force  can  be  drawn  off  and  put 
into  some  new  Defen.se  agency  until  there 
l.s  merely  a  shell  of  the  old  organiza- 
tions. Yet  the  Constitution  clearly  gave 
Congress  the  powers — 

To  raise  and  support  Armies;  to  provide 
and  maintain  a  Navy. 

It  appears  that  our  Founding  Fathers 
were  most  wise  when,  in  addition  to  the 
above  powers,  they  also  buttressed  the 
power  of  Congres-^ — 

To  exercise  exclusive  Legislation  in  all 
Ca.ses  wiiatsoever  .  .  .  over  all  Places  pur- 
chased by  tlie  Consent  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  in  which  the  Same  shall  be,  for 
the  erection  of  Forts.  Magazines,  Arsenals, 
dock-Yards,  and  other  needful  Buildings. 

By  maintaining  its  control  over  the 
construction  of  all  new  buildings,  the 
Congress  has  been  able  to  keep  Informed 
of  Defense  policy. 

For  many  years  now  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  has  had  the  statu- 
tory duty  to  keep  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  "fully  and  currently 
Informed"  with  respect  to  all  aspects  of 
the  atomic  programs.  Just  this  year  the 
House  has  sought  to  write  into  substan- 
tive law  the  requirement  that  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration shall  keep  the  space  committees 
"fully  and  currently  informed."  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  shou'.d  seriously  consider 
adding  this  kind  of  language  to  their 


statutory  powers  so  that  we  can  learn 
about  Defense  policies  firsthand  rather 
than  after  the  fact,  when  it  might  well 
be  too  late. 

One  of  the  things  that  our  armual  re- 
view of  the  construction  budget  permits 
us  to  do  Is  to  keep  a  rein  on  the  ability 
of  the  Armed  Forces  to  construct  with- 
out undue  frills.  Thus  it  is  that  the  com- 
mittee can,  by  examining  costs  per 
square  foot,  come  to  some  consideration 
as  to  the  relative  amount  of  gold  plating 
that  has  gone  into  or  might  go  into  a 
particular  building.  Likewise,  by  ex- 
amining the  costs  to  landscape  and 
grade,  the  committee  has  been  able  to 
determine  in  many  instances  that  par- 
ticular structures  are  being  built  with  too 
much  folderol,  and  had  the  services  re- 
examine them. 

Another  type  of  item  which  has  been 
included  in  the  construction  program  for 
this  year  has  been  sewage  treatment 
plants.  During  the  review  by  the  com- 
mittee it  was  found  that  sometimes  these 
plants  were  built  in  conjunction  with 
local  plants  or  were  built  to  accommo- 
date, in  part,  local  needs  besides  the 
needs  of  the  military.  Thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  the  committee,  we  have  been 
sure  that  where  local  needs  are  being 
taken  care  of,  the  local  governments  are 
paying  their  share  of  the  facilities.  In 
fact,  at  one  particular  base  we  felt  that 
the  Armed  Forces  were  helping  to  build  a 
sewage  treatment  plant  even  though  it 
had  no  particular  need  of  it  at  this  time. 
The  cost  was  exorbitant  and  the  com- 
mittee eliminated  the  item. 

This  leads  me  to  comment  upon  the 
method  by  which  the  Department  of  De- 
fense arrived  at  Its  proposal  for  the 
military  construction  bill. 

Listen  to  this,  because  I  think  it  gives 
a  new  insight  into  how  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  presently  operated.  The 
Department  received  from  various  de- 
partments proposals  totaling  over  $3.5 
billion.  It  took  these  proposals  origi- 
nally and  cut  them  from  $3.5  billion  to 
$1.5  billion  for  submission  to  the  Presi- 
dent. At  the  White  House  an  additional 
$1.1  billion  was  added  to  the  bill.  Why? 
Because  of  a  military  requirement  that 
the  President  deemed  necessary?  Not  at 
all.  It  was  only  because  the  construction 
Industry  needed  some  assistance.  They 
had  fallen  upon  hard  times.  They 
wanted  to  pick  up  the  economy,  so  the 
President  added  $1.1  billion  to  this  bill- 
to  this  military  bill— not  to  help  the 
military,  but  to  shore  up  the  economy. 
The  items  which  were  thus  added  were 
not  necessarily  of  the  highest  priority. 
Hence  it  was  that  when  the  commit- 
tee decided  to  review  some  items  or  to 
delay  some  others,  they  went  through 
those  items  rated  with  the  lowest  pri- 
ority by  the  services,  and  we  cut  them 
approximately  $330  million  from  this 
bill,  or  12  percent  of  what  was  submit- 
ted to  us.  The  items  which  were  retained 
were  those  which,  while  not  originally 
of  the  highest  priority,  nevertheless 
would  have  been  Included  in  next  year's 
bill 

I  have  criticized  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  his  part  In  allowing  the  De- 
fense construction  bill  to  be  used  for 
purposes  other  than  those  which  are 
strictly  military.  I  had  assimied  that  the 


Secretary  of  Defense  had  as  his  primary 
obligation  the  defense  of  this  country. 
In  1966,  after  the  Congress  had  au- 
thorized certain  construction,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  refused  to  spend  the 
money  until  early  this  year.  This  in- 
volves some  8.500  units  of  family  hous- 
ing for  our  military.  When  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  came  before  our 
committee  originally,  he  said  of  all  the 
items  in  the  bill,  these  8,500  units  for 
our  military  housing  were  the  most  im- 
portant. Yet  he  cut  it  down,  and  slowed 
it  up  for  a  period  of  2  years.  This  year 
he  has  started  to  build  these  houses.  At 
that  time,  he  authorized  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  previously  granted  by  the 
Congress.  Why?  In  order  to  assist  the 
construction  Industry.  The  press  release 
that  came  out  indicated  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  had  now  permitted  the  re- 
lease of  this  money  for  three  reasons: 
First.  He  said  it  was  a  need.  It  has  been 
a  need  for  2  years.  Second.  He  said  it 
would  help  the  morale.  It  would  have 
helped  the  morale  of  the  Armed  Forces 
a  lot  more  if  they  did  not  have  to  wait 
2  years.  Third.  He  said  it  was  also  to 
help  the  construction  industrj'.  It  seems 
to  me  he  ought  to  be  in  another  depart- 
ment than  in  the  Defense  Department 
if  it  is  upon  this  basis  he  is  going  to 
exercise  judgment. 

In  order  to  be  sure  that  our  Armed 
Forces  do  receive  adequate  recognition 
for  their  efforts,  there  have  been  two 
areas  in  which  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  been  especially  outspoken: 
first,  in  connection  with  adequate  hous- 
ing for  our  military  personnel,  and, 
second,  in  connection  with  adequate  hos- 
pital facilities  for  them. 

The  construction  which  had  been  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  in  1966  and  which  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  authorized  only  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year  was  primarily 
for  housing.  Hence  it  was  that  even 
though  the  needs  of  otir  military  person- 
nel had  been  recognized  for  some  time, 
it  was  not  until  early  this  year  that  the 
necessary  housing,  as  already  funded  by 
the  Congress,  had  construction  started. 
In  addition,  in  this  year's  military  con- 
struction bill,  there  were  additional  sums 
approved  for  housing — indeed,  this  year 
we  have  approved  $809,000,000  for  fam- 
ily housing  expenditures,  including  12,- 
500  new  family  housing  units,  $267,000- 
000.  The  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
been  urging  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  approve  adequate  housing  for  its  mili- 
tary personnel  for  a  number  of  years 
now.  We  hope  that  when  this  is  author- 
ized and  appropriated  by  the  Congress, 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  will  not 
again  decide  to  defer  this  program  un- 
til sometime  when  it  will  do  the  con- 
struction industry  a  lot  more  good  than 
it  will  at  this  particular  moment. 

Let  me  proceed  further  with  respect  to 
the  hospital  situation.  For  many  years 
now,  the  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
been  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding adequate  medical  facilities  for  the 
servicemen  and  their  families.  In  partic- 
ular, I  have  been  pointing  to  the  Chelsea 
Hospital  in  Massachusetts  as  being  old 
enough  to  be  in  a  museiun  itself.  This 
year  we  made  a  special  effort  to  study 
the  hospital  situation.  We  even  set  aside 
one  special  hearing  to  be  devoted  only 
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to  the  problem  of  hospitals  While  we 
have  been  told  that  the  armed  services 
cannot  design  one  central  core  for  a 
standard  hospital  of  a  set  size,  with  the 
special  needs  of  that  hospital  taken  care 
of  in  addition  to  the  wings,  this  is  what 
we  have  been  told  This  year.  I  am  glad 
to  report,  there  are  many  new  hospital 
projects  which  have  been  put  into  the 
program.  Now.  perhaps  we  can  begin  Ui 
look  toward  the  time  when  the  service- 
man and  his  family  will  receive  adequate 
hospital  treatment  without  being  turned 
away  In  emergencies 

One  of  the  most  important  provisions 
of  this  bill  Is  the  title  which  would  es- 
tablish by  statute  the  naval  districts. 
During  recent  years,  there  has  been  much 
consolidation  of  naval  districts  by  de- 
partmental unilateral  order  I  do  not 
think  that  this  has  been  the  wisest  way 
to  proceed.  It  was  the  latest  move  to 
have  the  1st  and  3d  Naval  Districts 
combine  in  New  York  City  that  has 
caused  the  most  consternation  If  there 
should  be  such  a  move,  it  would  be  the 
larger,  Boston  office  which  would  be  re- 
quired to  move  to  join  w;th  the  smaller 
New  York  ofiRce.  To  my  mind,  there  is  no 
reason  for  any  such  kind  of  amalsjama- 
tion.  The  duties  m  New  Enk'land  are  very 
real  and  very  large  The  duties  in  New- 
York  cover  a  very  much  smaller  seacoast 
and  a  very  much  .smaller  naval  activity 
It  is  time  that  the  Congress  attacked  the 
problem  head  on  by  writing  the  naval 
districts  into  statutory  law  Then  when 
the  Department  of  Defense  wants  to 
change  those  di.stnct.s  it  must  come  back 
to  the  Congress  and  present  its  case  If 
the  case  is  well  considered  and  will  pro- 
vide a  benefit  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 
the  change  will  be  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  propo.sed 
change  is  as  lacking  in  sense  as  the  pro- 
posed move  of  the  Boston  headquarter.-; 
into  New  York,  then  it  will  be  rejected. 
It  is  time  that  the  Con^re.ss  took  one 
more  step  toward  reacquiring  its  con- 
stitutional prerocative 

After  we  completed  the  hearings  on 
this  bill.  I  read  in  the  newspapf>rs  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  intended  to 
cut  its  programs  by  approximately  15 
percent.  I  asked  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  whether  hp  wa.s  arivi.sed  of 
this  new  development  He  advised  me  h»^ 
was  not.  I  then  suggested  to  him  that 
we  write  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense asking  if  there  was  any  substance 
to  this  njmor  of  cutting  the  militai-y 
appropriations  by  15  percent  The  chair- 
man wrote  that  letter,  he  made  that 
inquiry  of  the  Secretary  of  Def-^nse.  and 
we  received  yestprday  a  reply,  to  which 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
previously  referred  I  want  to  read  this 
letter.  It  is  sien^d  by  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara.  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
it  is  addressed  to  the  Honorable  Mendel 
Rivers,  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

My  Dear  Mr  Chairma.n  with  reference 
to  your  letter  of  July  19.  1967.  this  Is  to 
assure  you  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
several  additions  m.ide  by  the  Cnnamlttee. 
the  appropriation  estimates  now  before  the 
Congress  supf>ort  all  the  new  pr'ijects  pro- 
posed for  authorization  in  the  1968  profi;ram 
that  are  contained  In  H  R  9356 


Let  us  back  up  a  little  bit.  What  does 
he  .say  '  I  want  to  assure  you  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  additions  which 
were  added  by  the  Congress,  we  will  per- 
haps proceed  "  In  other  words,  there  is 
the  fount  of  knowledge  Regardless  of 
what  new  developments  there  may  t)e, 
regardless  of  what  position  the  Congress 
assumes,  and  regardle.ss  of  our  con- 
stitutional obligation  to  provide  and 
maintain  the  armed  services,  he  says 
this,  and  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  his  title  never  appear  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

He  is  a  creature  of  the  Congress.  Yet 
he  said  m  this  letter  that  the  things  he 
recommended  were  one  thing  but  there 
would  be  exceptions  so  far  as  the  items 
we  thought  were  necessary. 

I  heard  those  same  kinds  of  comments 
some  10  or  15  years  ago.  when  this  Con- 
gress believed  it  was  important  and  im- 
perative for  the  defense  of  this  Nation 
to  build  nuclear  submarines.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  at  that  time  .said  there  was  no 
need  for  nuclear  submarines,  that  they 
were  too  expensive  Where  is  the  man 
who  would  stand  m  this  place  today  and 
say  that  our  Polaris  submarines  are  not 
the  strongest  arm   of  our  national  de- 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  in  his  letter 
of  July  28  said  he  could  not  approve  the 
Items  which  we  have  listed  What  does 
he  say  with  respect  to  his  own  items?  Let 
me  read  further  He  said: 

Dfpendm^  on  .ipproprl.itlons  actually 
granted  by  Congress  and  subject  to  our  reg- 
ular and  continuing  review  of  the  require- 
ments for  individual  projects  as  they  come 
up  for  execution,  we  propose  to  go  forward 
with  the  1968  construction  program  In  the 
normal  manner. 

What  does  that  mean,  "in  the  normal 
manner'"' 

To  me.  Mr  Chairman,  this  was  not  a 
fitting  response  to  a  committee  which  is 
diligeritlv  trying  to  do  Us  work 

We  wanted  to  know:  does  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  now  intend  to  cut  these 
bi'ls  presently  before  us''  If  he  does.  I 
believe  we  are  entitled  to  that  informa- 
tion. 

Is  it  necessary  for  us  to  go  once  again 
to  our  prime  source,  the  newspapers  of 
this  country'' 

This  morning  I  picked  up  the  Wash- 
ington Post  For  the  second  time  I  find 
out  from  the  newspapers,  in  a  headline, 
that  "Economics  May  Slow  Missile  Re- 
placement." 

It  is  said  that  the  Air  Force  has  passed 
the  word — not  to  the  Congress,  but  has 
passed  the  word  that  there  is  an  "econ- 
omv  drive  now  underway" 

What  IS  this  economy  drive  for  the 
nati'  na!  defen.se''  Certainly  we  have  not 
heard  it.  We  listened  for  6  weeks  to  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Department  of  De- 
ff-n.se  but  not  once  were  we  advised  that 
this  bill  should  be  cut.  They  said  that 
all  these  items  were  vitally  needed  for 
national  defen.se 

Now  the  newspaper  advi.ses  us  that 
the  Air  Force  says  there  is  an — 

Econon^y  drive  now  underway,  the  Mln- 
uteman  I  strategic  missiles  will  not  be  re- 
placed as  f.aat  as  planned  with  the  Improved 
Mlnuteman  II. 


As  originally  planned,  that  is. 

Only  2  weeks  ago  the  American  Secu- 
rity Council  wrote  a  paper  in  which  it 
criticized  the  gap  being  closed  by  the 
Ru.ssians  in  reference  to  our  superiority 
in  missiles  Altiiough  we  arc  now  pretty 
far  ahead  of  the  Russians,  in  no  time  at 
all.  in  terms  of  mi.ssiles  and  megaton- 
nage.  they  will  surpass  us. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  said  we 
should  not  be  concerned  about  megaton- 
nage  because,  after  all,  the  important 
thing  is  whether  we  can  hit  the  target 
and  have  enough  missiles  to  do  this. 
When  he  was  before  us  he  said  we  were 
not  only  having  the  Minuteman  II,  but 
further  than  that  we  wanted  to  pur^e 
the  Minuteman  III.  Now  the  newspaper 
article  says  we  are  not  going  to  get  the 
Minuteman  III.  and  we  are  not  even  go- 
ing to  get  the  Minuteman  II  on  sched- 
ule   We  will  get  the  Minuteman  I. 

Well,  there  is  a  direct  relationship  be- 
tween the  numk)er  of  missiles  that  can 
hit  a  target  and  the  megatonnage  in- 
volved, as  the  Secretai-y  of  Defense  indi- 
cated, but  if  we  are  going  1 1  be  short  on 
megatonnage.  as  he  indicated,  and  now, 
as  indicated  m  this  article,  we  are  going 
to  cut  down  on  the  missile  systems  which 
are  more  accurate  than  the  ones  we 
presently  have,  the  net  effect  is  clear. 
We  will  be  superior  in  neither  megaton- 
nage nor  missiles. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
further  time  of  the  committee.  We  have 
gone  through  this  bill  carefully.  I  believe 
that  the  items  now  in  the  bill  are  impor- 
tant and  are  necessary.  We  have  exam- 
ined every  single  line,  every  single  item 
that  is  m  the  bill  W'e  believe  that  it  is 
necessary,  and  after  6  weeks  of  study. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  recommend  this  bill  to 
the  House 

Mr  Chairman  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr    Clancy  1 

Mr.  CLANCY  Mr  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  add  my  endor.sement  to  the  au- 
thorization bill  before  us  I  have  exam- 
ined this  bill  caiefully  and  find  it  is  a 
wi  11-balanccd  bill  which  provides  for  the 
immediate  e.'-.^ential  needs  of  the  services. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the  re- 
sumption of  normal  programing  by  the 
Department  of  Defen.se.  Tlie  extremely 
limited  program  last  year  requires  a 
larger  construction  program  this  year  if 
we  are  to  continue  to  modernize  and  re- 
habilitate ob.solete  facilities  in  a  timely 
fashion  I  am  pleased  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defen.sc  revi.^ed  its  original  plans 
and  increa.'^ed  its  program  by  .SI. 2  bil- 
lion to  correct  the  reduction  of  the  previ- 
ous year  I  only  hope  there  is  no  deferral 
by  the  Defense  Department  of  any 
portion  of  this  pro'.:ram  as  was  the  case 
in  December  1965.  With  construction 
costs  rising  at  3  to  5  percent  per  year 
any  such  deferral  would  indeed  prove 
costly 

Each  of  the  services  has  included  in  its 
portion  of  the  bill  a  request  for  deficiency 
authorization  for  proiects  prev.ou.sly  au- 
thorized of  approximately  $9  million. 
These  deficiencies  developed  from  .several 
causes;  in  some  ca.ses  actual  construc- 
tion costs  have  exceeded  the  estimates, 
while  in  other  cases  the  refinement  of 
designs  and  estimates  has  indicated,  a 


need  for  larger  amounts.  In  the  great 
majority  of  these  cases  the  deficiency 
was  not  due  to  the  deferral  of  projects  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  December 
1965.  I  expect  that  the  deficiencies  that 
will  be  generated  by  that  deferral  action 
will  have  to  be  addressed  in  a  future 
construction  authorization  bill. 

Gentlemen,  the  military  construction 
bill  is  but  a  very  small  percentage  of  our 
military  budget.  It  has.  however,  received 
a  very  long  and  thorough  review  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee.  I, 
therefore,  hope  you  will  join  me  in  sup- 
porting the  bill  recommended  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr.  Brown  1. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  authorizations  in  the 
militarj'  construction  authorization  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1968  for  Wright-Patterson 
Air  Force  Base,  a  large  portion  of  which 
lies  in  my  congressional  district,  total 
$11,093  million.  This  represents  a  cut  of 
nearly  $14  million  in  the  original  budget 
request  submitted  by  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  in  January. 

Chairman  Rivers  has  given  assurances 
that  all  the  projects  deferred  for  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  including  a 
$7,084  million  item  for  a  laboratory  addi- 
tion to  the  foreign  technology  division, 
a  $3,140  million  item  for  an  energy  con- 
version laboratory,  and  a  $2,740  million 
item  for  an  aerospace  medical  research 
laboratory,  will  be  given  favorable  con- 
sideration by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee if  requested  again  next  year  by 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  also  re- 
peated to  me  many  times  in  both  public 
and  private  conversations  his  fundamen- 
tal view  that  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force 
Base  is  one  of  the  most  significant  and 
vital  militarj-  installations  in  the  United 
States.  In  this,  of  course,  I  concur,  but 
I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  spell 
out  for  my  colleagues  why  the  chairman 
and  I  believe  this  to  be  true. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  would  expect 
me  to  feel  that  this  large  military  com- 
plex located  in  the  Seventh  Ohio  District, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  is 
vital  simply  because  it  is  in  my  district. 
Each  of  us  tends  to  feel  that  the  military 
installations  in  his  own  bailiwick  are  im- 
portant. But  in  Wright-Patterson  we 
have  something  unique.  Not  only  do  we 
have  the  advanced  training  school  for 
the  "brains"  of  the  Air  Force,  the  Air 
Force  Institute  of  Technology,  but  we 
have  a  research  complex  which  goes  into 
many  areas  of  pure  and  applied  research. 
It  is  this  accumulation  of  knowledge  and 
brainpower  which  will  keep  our  Nation 
ahead  of  any  ix)tential  adversary.  The 
study  and  accumulation  of  knowledge 
being  done  at  Wright-Patterson  will  as- 
sure the  superiority  of  American  equip- 
ment, firepower,  manpower,  method,  and 
materiel  in  generations  to  come. 

Such  research,  of  course,  may  be  de- 
ferred briefly  in  the  interest  of  economy, 
but  it  cannot  be  deferred  Indefinitely 
unless  we  are  to  obviously  and  grievously 
risk  the  future  security  of  our  Nation.  I 
am  reassured  by  the  chairman's  assur- 


ances about  the  future  mission  of 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  but  I 
am  more  reassured  by  the  items  which 
are  included  in  the  authorization  this 
year  for  the  avionics  science  laboratory 
and  the  flight  dynamics  research 
laboratory. 

It  is  my  strong  feeling  that  to  un- 
necessarily defer  investment  in  the  addi- 
tional research  and  technology  which 
have  been  proposed  for  Wright-Patterson 
Air  Force  Base  would  be  a  grievous  error 
and  I  shall  be  personally  watchful  that 
such  projects  as  are  recommended  by  the 
Air  Force  for  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force 
Base  are  restored  to  the  authorization 
of  the  Defense  Department  at  the  earliest 
practical  moment.  I  trust  that  the  chair- 
man and  the  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  will  Join  me  at  that 
time  and  share  my  concern  for  undue 
deferment  of  such  facilities  in  the  vital 
area  of  research  and  technological 
development. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Philbin]. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  congratulate 
and  compliment  my  distinguished,  able, 
and  great  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  fMr.  Rivers],  for  the 
splendid,  explanatory  remarks  which  he 
has  made  on  this  bill,  tuid  for  his  excel- 
lent analysis  of  its  various  provisions. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
commend  and  compliment  my  distin- 
guished and  able  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bates], 
for  the  fine  speech  that  he  has  made 
and  for  his  penetrating  discussion  of  the 
bill. 

I  shall  not  talk  in  extenso  with  respect 
to  this  measure  at  this  time,  because  I 
feel  that  after  these  two  fine  speeches 
which  the  Members  have  heard  by  my 
distinguished  chairman  and  by  my  es- 
teemed colleague  [Mr.  Bates],  anything 
I  might  say  might  well  be  construed 
as  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle. 

But  I  am  very  strongly  in  favor  of 
this  bill.  A  great  deal  of  hard,  intelli- 
gent work  has  been  put  into  it,  and  it 
represents  the  best  efforts  of  a  great 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  House  to 
give  it  its  unanimous  support.  Thank  you 
very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  IMr.  Hebert]. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
which  have  just  been  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Philbin]  and  to  echo  the 
words  of  praise  for  the  leadership  which 
we  have  received  in  making  this  bill  pos- 
sible for  presentation  to  the  House. 

Both  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Bates]  on  the  Republican  side 
and  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 


[Mr.  Rivers],  om-  own  distinguished  and 
beloved  chairman,  have  made  excellent 
statements  in  support  of  this  bill.  Of 
course,  I  support  in  toto  and  whole- 
heartedly this  legislation  which  the  com- 
mittee has  worked  so  hard  upon. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  present  the  fiscal  year  1968  Air  Force 
construction  request  in  support  of  our 
research  and  development  program. 

The  construction  request  we  are  pre- 
senting today  directly  and  substantially 
supports  the  Air  Force  research  and  de- 
velopment effort  previously  discussed 
with  the  committee.  The  effectiveness  of 
this  effort  and  our  flexibility  to  exploit 
technological  advances  and  military 
technology  are  keenly  dependent  upon 
the  availability  and  adequacy  of  a  mod- 
em, high  quality  research  and  develop- 
ment physical  plant. 

R.  &  D.  technical  facilities  provide  the 
technological  base  with  which  to  insure 
that  our  scientific/engineering  home- 
work is  complete  before  we  make  large- 
scale  production  investments  in  our 
weapons  arsenal.  They  provide  us  the 
capability  to  respond  to  the  uncertain- 
ties and  technological  breakthroughs  in 
R.  &  D.  They  provide  the  "technical 
building  blocks"  that  we  need  for  re- 
search, exploratory  development,  ad- 
vanced development,  engineering  de- 
velopment, operational  systems  develop- 
ment and  systems  testing  and  evalua- 
tion. 

The  investment  in  research  and  de- 
velopment facilities  of  past  years  has 
contributed  significantly  to  the  world 
position  we  enjoy  today.  Just  as  surely, 
our  technical  capabilities  in  the  seven- 
ties will  be  closely  linked  to  the  fore- 
sight we  use  today  in  providing  the  nec- 
essary R.  &  D.  support. 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  look  back 
and  see  that  the  work  of  our  dedicated 
scientific  and  engineering  people,  carried 
out  in  laboratories  and  test  facilities  pro- 
vided in  years  gone  by,  has  been  respon- 
sible to  a  large  degree  for  the  present 
military  and  space  achievements. 

We  cannot  stand  still  to  admire  yes- 
terday's achievements.  Rather,  we  must 
recognize  that  dedicated  efforts  of  today 
are  essential  if  we  are  to  maintain  our 
national  status  in  the  years  to  come. 
The  Soviets  are  hard  at  work,  investing 
huge  sums  of  money  in  research  and  de- 
velopment. The  Soviet  objectives  behind 
this  heavy  investment  is  obvious.  We  too 
must  work  hard  and  make  investments 
now  to  counter  those  Soviet  objectives 
and  Insure  our  freedom  and  way  of  life 
in  the  future. 

We  must  always  guard  against  the 
temptation  to  defer  the  technology  pro- 
grams and  to  reduce  the  R.  &  D.  effort 
in  favor  of  forces  in  being.  The  conse- 
quences of  deferred  technology  are  de- 
ferred capabilities,  missed  opportuni- 
ties, national  deficiencies  and  ultimately, 
the  inability  to  compete  technologically 
or  militarily.  Our  actions  today  can 
avoid  the  costly  crash  programs  of  to- 
morrow. 

This  past  year  we  have  reviewed  a 
great  number  of  interrelated  individual 
efforts — including  R,  &  D.  construction 
requirements.     We     have     geared     our 
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R.  Ii  D.  effort  to  changing  military  re- 
quirements, new  technological  and  scien- 
tific dlacoveries.  and  the  tremendous 
military  and  economic  advantages  to  be 
gained.  Our  R  &  D  constnictJon  request 
Is  an  integral  part  of  this  effort  and  the 
objective  has  been  to  make  the  most 
effective  use  of  our  resources — men. 
money,  time,  and  facilities — devoted  to 
research  and  development 

In  looking  ahead,  the  Congress  must 
continue  to  exploit  the  advantage  of  dy- 
namic, foruard- looking  research  and 
development.  Continued  progress  re- 
quires timely  and  adequate  resource 
support.  The  provision  of  carefully  se- 
lected new  R.  ii  D  facilities  is  inherent 
to  our  resource  and  development  effort 
We  must  provide  our  dedicated  scientists 
and  engineers  with  the  facility  resources 
required  to  attain  the  gains  of  advancing 
tchnology.  Specialized  R  L  D.  facilities 
are  required  to  meet  the  unique  state- 
of-the-art  requirements  of  many  of  our 
R.  k  D.  programs.  Our  R  &  D  physical 
plant  must  keep  pace  with  our  efforts  in 
exploring  new  frontiers  of  knowledge 
and  new  avenues  of  technology.  We 
must  provide  for  large  ground  aerospace 
test  facilities  so  that  our  future  weapon 
systems  will  have  a  place  to  be  adequate- 
ly and  economically  tested  before  incur- 
ring the  risks  and  expense  of  flight. 

We  are  ahead  in  R  &  D  We  must  stay 
ahead.  To  this  end  we  have  included  in 
our  fiscal  year  1968  militar>-  construc- 
tion program  those  facilities  required  to 
carry  out  our  research  and  development 
effort.  Some  of  the  facilities  in  this  years 
program  are  as  follows 

At  Brooks  AFB,  Tex  .  we  are  proposing 
an  environmental  oral  physiology  lab- 
oratory. This  facility  is  to  conduct  in- 
house  studies  and  interdisciplinary  re- 
search on  the  causes  and  factors  which 
influence  the  cause  of  dental  and  maxil- 
lofacial disease.  The  objective  is  to  de- 
velop techniques  of  maxillofacial  surgery 
and  the  other  specialties  of  dentistr>'  It 
should  be  noted  that  locating  this  facil- 
ity at  Brooks  AFB  provides  the  Air  Force 
the  opportunity  to  exploit  the  panoply  of 
knowledge  which  emanates  from  other 
activities  at  the  school  of  aerospace 
medicine. 

At  the  Bishop  Site  of  Edwards  AFB. 
Calif.,  we  are  proposing  a  high-altitude 
test  facility  consisting  of  an  austere. 
granite-stabilized  3.000-  by  150-foot  test 
strip  and  a  40-  by  40-foot  prefab  build- 
ing. This  facility  will  allow  performance 
evaluation  of  rotary  wing.  V  STOL.  and 
other  special  purpose  aircraft  at  a  10,000- 
foot  altitude  in  order  to  substantiate  the 
high  altitude  take-off.  hover,  and  landing 
characteristics  of  the  aircraft  We  are 
also  providing  aircraft  test  facilities  for 
C-5A  aircraft. 

At  Eglln  AF^,  Fla  ,  we  are  proposing 
an  armament  engineering  and  evalua- 
tion facility.  This  provides  a  three-story 
building  for  those  nonnuclear  munitions 
R.D.T.  k  E.  functions  for  which  the  Air 
Force  Is  solely  responsible  We  are  also 
proposing  a  two -story  building  for  an 
electromagnetic  warfare  engineering  fa- 
cility for  electronic  countermeasures 
work.  An  armament  test  preparation 
facility  will  provide  experimental  facili- 
ties needed  for  an  in-house  capability  to 
study  the  chemstry  and  physics  of  ex- 


plosive and  to  fabricate  high  explosive 
assemblies  and  prototype  warheads. 

At  HoUoman  AFB,  N.  Mex  ,  we  are 
providing  test  track  power  alterations. 
This  IS  required  to  provide  trackside 
instrumentation  camera  coverage  for  an 
expanding  track  workload. 

At  L  G  Hanscon  Field.  Mass  .  we  are 
proposing  an  optical  physics  lab.  This 
provides  a  capability  in  low  energy,  mo- 
lecular and  optical  physics,  and  applica- 
tion of  the  results  to  military  problems. 

At  Wright-Patterson  .\FB.  Ohio,  we 
are  proposing  the  .second  increment  for 
the  Avionics  Lab  This  second  increment 
Is  required  to  support  in-house  research 
missions  on  navigation  and  guidance, 
advance  weapons,  reconnaissance,  com- 
munication.s.  electronic  warfare,  surveil- 
lance, electronic  techniques,  and  bionics. 

At  the  Arnold  Engineering  Develop- 
ment Center.  Tenn  ,  we  are  providing 
for  a  modification  to  the  supersonic  wind 
tunnel.  This  system  will  permit  rapid 
injection  and  retraction  of  the  test  sec- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  making  neces- 
sary model  modifications  without  tunnel 
shutdown.  This  will  increase  test  time 
capability  by  30  percent  We  are  aLso  pro- 
posing alterations  to  the  hypcrballistic 
armament  test  cell  to  increa.se  velocities 
from  1.5.000  feet  per  second  to  25,000 
feet  per  second 

Additions  are  being  made  to  the  space 
launch  complexes  at  the  Eastern  Test 
Range,  the  Western  Test  Ranges,  and 
also  the  Satellite  Control  Facilities. 

Gentlemen,  this  briefly  reviews  some 
facilities  required  to  directly  support  our 
R  &  D.  program  As  you  can  see.  this  is 
a  modest  request  We  have  been  diligent 
m  our  effort  to  include  only  those  facili- 
ties required  to  support  the  Air  Force 
R  iD  effort 

Mr  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr    Bennett). 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr  Chairman.  I  favor 
the  pa.ssage  of  this  legislation. 

The  Nation  has  called  on  the  military 
services  to  honor  our  commitments  at 
many  places  around  the  world.  They  are 
carrying  their  responsibUities  at  home 
and  abroad  with  distinction  and  valor. 
The  people  who  bear  these  burdens,  the 
soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and  airmen, 
mature  and  young,  men  and  women,  are 
well  traln'-d  and  well  equipped  to  perform 
their  many  and  varied  duties.  Where  do 
they  achieve  this  status''  A  large  part  of 
It  at  our  camps,  stations,  and  bases. 
The  buildings  and  structures  at  these  in- 
stallations, and  of  course,  dedicated 
military  people,  permit  us  to  maintain 
this  well  trained  and  well  equipped  sta- 
tus. 

Many  of  our  military  installations 
have  not  been  maintained  up-to-date  in 
keeping  with  the  rapid  advances  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  They  may  be  deficient  in 
troop  housing,  utilities,  shops,  piers, 
parking  apron,  and  other  facility  cate- 
gories which  are  necessary  for  the  proper 
operation  and  administration  of  the  in- 
stallations Many  facilities  antedate 
World  War  II;  many  were  built  during 
the  war.  Most  of  these  are  worn  out  and 
need  replacement;  some  may  be  struc- 
turally sound  and  may  be  effectively  and 
economically     rehabilitated.     Whatever 


the  case  may  be,  we  owe  it  to  our  uni- 
formed people  to  provide  them  the 
wherewithal  to  perform  their  difficult 
tasks  adequately. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from 
South  Carolina,  the  eminent  chairman 
of  our  Armed  Services  Committee,  has 
clearly  pointed  a  way  in  which  this  body 
may  exercise  its  responsibilities;  that  i^. 
to  support  his  recommendation  for  enar'- 
ment  of  the  Department  of  Defense  mi., 
tary  construction  authorization  bill  for 
fi.scal  year  1968,  H.R.  11722.  His  objective 
pre.sentation  and  intelligent  analysis  of 
this  bill  leave  few  questions  unanswered 
and  form  the  bases  of  knowledgeable  en- 
dor.-^ement  by  all  of  us. 

The  learned  views  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  our  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  have  been  expressed  in 
his  usual  candid,  unbiased  manner.  His 
important  .support  is  indicative  of  the 
nonpolitical  nature  of  this  bill. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  anyone's 
mind  that  this  bill  would  authorize  a 
.sizable  amount  for  military  construc- 
tion This  fact  is  emphasized  by  compar- 
ing It  to  the  unusually  small  amount  au- 
thorized for  this  purpose  last  year.  The 
insufficiencies  in  this  respect  in  prior 
years  and  the  urLscttled  conditions  in  the 
world  today  have  contributed  to  the  ac- 
cumulation in  each  of  the  military  de- 
partments of  a  considerable  amount  of 
unsatisfied  facility  requirements. 

I  .sincerely  believe  that  no  militarj" 
construction  authorization  bill  of  recent 
years  has  been  scrutinized  more  closely 
nor  has  been  analyzed  more  carefully 
than  the  one  we  are  now  considering. 
Problem  areas  were  studied  in  detail  to 
the  extent  that  several  .subcommittees 
made  on-site  investigations.  They  re- 
ported their  conclusions  to  the  full  Armed 
Services  Committee  before  decisions 
were  reached.  The  Navy  program  con- 
tained several  such  problem  areas.  I 
should  like  to  speak  to  the  Navy  program 
in  general  and  to  these  problem  areas  in 
particular. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  would  authorize  con- 
struction at  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
Installations  in  the  amount  of  $474.2  mil- 
hon.  By  analyzing  the  Navy  program  it 
becomes  evident  that  it  has  been 
thoughtfully  planned,  that  it  is  well  bal- 
anced. First  things  have  been  placed  first. 
Most  of  the  construction  is  for  stations 
In  the  United  States;  less  than  one-tenth 
being  for  overseas  activities.  About  one- 
third  of  the  program,  or  $157.4  million. 
Is  allocated  for  construction  of  living 
facilities.  These  consist  of  bachelor 
quarters  for  officers  and  enlisted,  mess- 
halls,  a  few  enlLsted  men's  clubs  and 
other  recreational  facilities,  chapels  and 
other  community  type  facilities  for  use 
mostly  during  off-duty  hours.  Some  of 
these  facilities  will  be  new,  to  satisfy 
numerical  deficiencies;  others  will  be  for 
rehabilitation  of  existing  structures  to 
modernize  them  at  relatively  low  cost. 
This  appears  to  be  a  proper  proportion 
of  the  program  to  devote  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  most  important  element  of 
our  defense,  highly  motivated  people. 

The  second  largest  segment  of  the  pro- 
gram, about  one-fourth,  or  S119.1  mil- 
lion,  will   be  used   for  operational   and 


training  facilities.  This  also  Is  a  seemly 
proportion  of  the  program,  since  such 
facilities  are  essential  for  carrying  out 
the  missions  of  the  stations.  Examples 
of  facilities  in  this  category  are  piers,  air- 
field runways,  and  undersea  weapons 
training  building. 

Other  portions  of  the  program  are  as 
essential  and  as  urgently  needed  as  those 
I  have  just  mentioned.  They  are,  how- 
ever, of  lesser  importance  to  the  direct 
purpose  of  the  installations.  Two  of  them 
will  provide  for  maintenance  facilities 
and  utilities.  Each  composes  approxi- 
mately one-eighth  of  the  program,  for 
$63.3  and  $60.4  million,  respectively. 
Alteration  of  drydocks,  and  combat  ve- 
hicle maintenance  shops  are  typical 
examples  of  facilities  in  the  maintenance 
category  which  are  covered  in  the  Navy 
program.  Line  items  for  water  main  and 
electric  power  system  are  examples  of 
utilities  which  must  be  provided  to  make 
the  buildings  usable.  Another  prime  and 
Important  example  is  sewerage  improve- 
ments. With  respect  to  this  type  of 
utility,  the  bill  we  are  considering  would 
authorize  the  construction  of  27  such  line 
items  for  $19.2  million  at  various  naval 
and  Marine  Corps  installations  through- 
out the  country.  This  is  the  first  incre- 
ment of  a  continuing  Navy  program  to 
eliminate  the  dumping  of  sewage  from 
their  installations  into  the  adjacent 
rivers  and  harbors.  This  pollution  abate- 
ment program  is  proceeding  in  accord- 
ance with  recommendations  of  the 
Congress  and  Executive  order.  Although 
this  type  of  facility  will  not  improve 
fleet  readiness  per  se,  it  will  definitely  be 
beneficial  to  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  surrounding  communities.  This  pro- 
gram merits  your  approval. 

The  other  facility  categories  comprise 
the  remaining  one-sixth  of  the  Navy 
program  for  $74.1  million.  These  are  the 
support  facilities  so  vital  to  development 
of  improved  weapons  systems  and  to  the 
proper  operation  of  the  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  installations.  They  include 
facilities  for  research  and  development, 
supply,  medical  care,  administration,  and 
land  acquisition.  A  research  and  develop- 
ment line  item  in  the  original  Navy  pro- 
gram submitted  to  the  Congress  would 
have  provided  for  construction  of  the 
Underseas  Warfare  Laboratory  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Naval  Air  Station  at  Los 
Alamltos,  Calif.  This  would  have  replaced 
the  present  inadequate  laboratory  at 
Pasadena.  Your  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee recognizes  that  it  is  extremely 
urgent  to  coordinate  and  expand  our  re- 
sources and  to  proceed  with  the  work 
in  this  highly  important  research  field. 
However,  there  are  several  serious  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  Navy  proposal.  Your 
committee  considered  it  prudent  to  defer 
hearings  on  it  until  the  problems  could 
be  resolved.  Similarly,  your  committee 
has  deferred  approval  of  the  project  for 
construction  of  a  naval  hopital  at  Roose- 
velt Roads,  P.R.,  because  of  unresolved 
problems. 

On  the  other  hand,  your  committee 
has  approved  a  major  line  item  for  land 
acquisition  for  $19.8  million  at  the  Naval 
Weapons  Station,  Concord,  Calif.  As  you 
know,  this  station  supports  very  Im- 
portantly, the  operations  of  all  of  our 


services  In  Southeast  Asia.  Many  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  on  the  desirability 
of  this  proposal  which  would  Include  ac- 
quisition of  their  own  of  Port  Chicago 
and  the  dislocation  of  its  some  2,800  in- 
habitants. The  committee  decision  was 
reached  only  after  serious  and  prolonged 
study.  This  Involved  lengthy  debate  on 
the  merits,  disadvantages,  and  possible 
alternatives  on  the  Navy  proposal;  on- 
site  Investigation  by  a  subcommittee  and 
Its  report  to  the  fall  committee.  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  the  committee  deci- 
sion was  right  because  it  involves  the 
safety  of  hundreds  of  people. 

Although  I  have  touched  sparingly  on 
this  bill  and  have  mentioned  a  few  de- 
tails on  only  the  Navy  portion  of  it,  I  can 
assure  you  that  your  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  gone  into  It  thoroughly. 
It  is  a  complex  bill  which  has  been  given 
the  careful,  sober  consideration  of  each 
committee  member.  Each  project  in  it 
is  urgently  required  to  permit  the  shore 
installations  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  to  provide  effective  support  of 
their  operating  forces. 

Gentlemen,  I  recommend  your  ap- 
proval of  H.R.  11722. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hardy]. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  this  observation  about  this 
bill. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  this  mili- 
tary construction  bill.  During  the  delib- 
erations of  our  committee  and  during 
my  tenure  of  service  on  the  committee, 
there  never  has  been  as  much  attention 
and  as  much  real  study  and  work  de- 
voted to  the  consideration  of  military 
construction  legislation  as  this  bill  has 
received.  The  chairman  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  worked  tire- 
lessly on  this  bill.  It  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  and  I  am  in  complete  sup- 
port of  this  measure. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  iray  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Machen]. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  this  legislation. 

The  bill  we  are  debating  today — the 
military  construction  authorization  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1968 — is  one  of  the  single 
most  Important  legislative  packages  we 
will  consider  in  the  first  session  of  the 
90th  Congress.  This  bill  is  directed  at 
maintaining  facilities  for  the  operation 
and  the  personnel  of  our  military  serv- 
ices. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  Chairman  Rivers, 
who  I  commend  today,  we  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  have  given  pain- 
staking consideration  to  every  facet  of 
this  legislation. 

This  $2.3  billion  authorization  bill  we 
reported  out  Is  not  a  rubberstamp  on  the 
Defense  Department's  request  to  us.  The 
Defense  Department  presented  us  with 
the  largest  single  bill  for  military  con- 
struction calling  for  line  Item  authoriza- 
tion ever  brought  before  our  committee. 
We  went  Into  this  huge  request  with  te- 
nacity and  objectivity,  and  we  reduced 
the  departmental  request  by  more  than 
$322  million.  There  may  be  room  for  even 


more  reductions  without  an  adverse  ef- 
fect on  our  national  objectives.  Even  with 
the  reductions  we  made,  this  legislative 
package  contains  $809  million  in  author- 
ity for  military  family  housing  and  home- 
owners' assistance,  and  $1,569.8  million 
in  authority  for  construction  of  new  op- 
erational facilities  to  support  our  Active 
and  Reserve  Forces. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  several  as- 
pects of  this  authorization  bill  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  me.  First,  it  authorizes 
$33.1  million  to  begin  a  phased  program 
of  pollution  abatement  at  military  in- 
stallations. We  intend  to  eliminate  in- 
adequate sewage  and  industrial  waste 
disposal  at  military  installations.  We  be- 
lieve that  in  asking  the  private  sector 
of  our  country  to  control  and  prevent 
pollution  we  must  also  keep  our  own 
house  in  order.  Secondly,  this  bill  con- 
tains authorization  for  a  total  of  $9,- 
254,000  for  military  construction  projects 
in  Prince  Georges  and  Charles  Counties, 
Md.  Specifically,  the  legislation  recom- 
mends   authorization    for    $925,000    in 
troop  housing  and  utilities,  and  $975,000 
for  50  units  of  military  family  housing 
at  the  Naval  Communications  Station, 
Cheltenham,  and  $5,850,000  for  300  units 
of  military  family  housing  at  Andrews 
Air  Force  Base,  Camp  Springs,  both  in 
Prince  Georges  County;   and  $1,208,000 
for  utilities  and  ground  improvements  at 
the    Naval    Ordnance    Station,    Indian 
Head,  and  $296,000  for  training  facilities 
at  the  Naval  School,  Explosive  Ordnance 
Disposal,  Indian  Head,  both  in  Charles 
County.  Thirdly,  the  overall  authoriza- 
tion bill  contains  the  specific  language 
of  a  bill  I  introduced  last  June  to  pro- 
hibit the  Navy  from   disposing  of  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  dairy  farm  in  Gam- 
brills,  Md.  Introduction  of  my  bill  fol- 
lowed the  recommendation  of  a  special 
subcommittee  I  headed  in  the  second 
session  of  the  89th  Congress  after  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  armounced  plans 
to  close  the  dairy  farm.  I  am  very  pleased 
and  gratified  that  Chairman  Rivers  and 
the  whole  committee  saw  fit  to  include 
my  bill  in  the  overall  authorization.  In- 
asmuch as  we  proved  beyond  a  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  it  would  cost  the  tax- 
payers unnecessarily  to  close  the  dairy 
farm,  and  inasmuch  as  we  had  the  bi- 
partisan support  of  elected  officials  and 
private  citizens  in  Anne  Arundel  County 
to  maintain  the  farm,  enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  protect  the  dairy  farm 
from  future  attempts  at  disposal,  and 
will  guarantee  that  the  Naval  Academy 
midshipmen  will  continue  to  receive  the 
highest  quality  milk  and  milk  products 
at  the  lowest  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  legislation  as 
we  reported  it  out  of  committee.  I  also 
wish  to  express  my  deep  respect  for  the 
excellent  leadership  which  our  commit- 
tee chairman  has  provided  members  of 
his  committee  in  considering  this  vital 
legislation.  This  bill  we  are  considering  is 
a  tribute  to  his  fine  craftsmanship  and 
knowledge  of  military  matters. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia   [Mr.  HaganL 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  yielding  me  this  time. 
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Mr  Chairman,  your  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  has  been  meeting  over 
the  past  6  weeks  for  hearings  on  the 
Defense  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  During 
the  period  the  committee  examined  the 
construction  requirements  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  m  ^reat  detail  This 
was  a  weighty  and  difficult  task  when 
one  considers  the  sheer  bulk  of  the  De- 
fense Departments  fiscal  year  1968  re- 
quest which  totaled  52  635,238.000  for 
new  authorizations  including  $814,000- 
000  for  all  houslnt;  expenditures  and 
$1,821,238,000  for  construction  This 
year's  Defense  Departmeiu  request  was 
approximately  2'^  times  the  magnitude 
of  last  year's  request,  and  represents  the 
largest  single  miliUry  construction  re- 
quest the  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
considered  during  the  la^it  5  years 

As  a  member  of  your  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  I  fully  agree  with  the 
remarks  made  by  our  able  chairman  m 
his  presentation  of  the  military  construc- 
tion authorization  bill  It  has  my  personal 
support  and  I  strongly  recommend  its 
indorsement  The  committee  chairman 
has  presented  a  clear  and  concise  sum- 
mation of  the  details  of  this  bill  He  has 
singled  out  problem  areas  with  which 
the  committee  was  concerned  and  has 
Indicated  proposed  .solutions  I  believe 
the  proposals  as  outlined  are  indicative 
of  the  inherent  responsibilities  and 
prerogatives  of  the  Congress 

I  wish  to  express  my  personal  appreci- 
ation to  the  Honorable  L  Mendel  Rivers. 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  for  his  recent  visit  with  me 
to  Port  Stewart.  Ga 

The  occasion,  last  Friday,  was  the  un- 
veiling of  a  new  name  for  the  helicopter 
training  complex  at  Fort  Stewart  at 
Hlnesvllle  and  Hunter  Army  .Airfield  at 
Savannah,  Ga  .  which  has  been  desig- 
nated the  US  Army  Flwht  Trainint; 
Center.  The  complex  is  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  very  able  BrlK  Gen  Frank 
Meszar.  I  predict  it  will  become  one  of 
the  great  Army  training  centers  of  our 
Nation. 

Chairman  Rivers  made  this  trip  to 
Georgia  in  keeping  wnth  his  constant 
willingness  to  take  a  firsthand  look  at 
America's  military  installations,  when- 
ever possible 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  notes 
with  an  extreme  sense  of  satisfaction 
that  the  fiscal  year  1968  Department  of 
Defense  authorization  request  reflects  a 
return  to  the  more  realistic  programmg 
levels  essential  for  replacing  its  aging  fa- 
cilities and  improving  the  standards  of 
living  accommodations  for  military  per- 
sonnel. The  bill  also  provides  for  those 
projects  which  must  be  started  in  fiscal 
year  1968  to  meet  essential  operational 
schedules,  to  support  new  missions,  or 
which  are  deemed  essential  for  the  health 
and  safety  of  personnel,  and  Improve- 
ments to  seriously  deficient  facilities 

After  extensive  hearings  by  the  full 
committee  and  review  of  each  Individual 
line  item  requested  by  the  services,  the 
committee  was  successful  in  effecting 
toUl  reductions  of  $316,395,000  in  the 
bill.  The  reductions  represent  some  12 
percent  of  the  total  requested  and  repre- 
sent projects  which  the  committee  felt 
were  not  of  immediate  or  critical   ur- 


gency and  which  would  impose  no  hard- 
ship on  the  .services  if  deferred  The  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  is  convinced 
that  the  deferred  requirements  will  cer- 
tainly not  impair  the  operational  eflec- 
livene.ss  of  ttie  armed  serMces  nor  will 
they  in  any  way  jeopardize  our  national 
security 

The  bill  we  now  .seek  to  bring  before 
the  House  would  authorize  construction 
at  447  military  bases  throughout  the 
world  and  includes  1,450  line  items  This 
might  be  contrasted  with  the  280  mili- 
tary bases  and  650  line  items  provided 
for  in  the  bill  for  last  year  New  author- 
ity granted  In  this  bill  totals,  $2,378,843,- 
000  as  compared  with  $996,519,000  in  the 
annual  authorizing  legislation  last  year 
Of  the  total  in  this  bill,  $1,569,843,000  is 
for  construction  In  support  of  active  and 
reserve  component  forces.  $809,000,000 
for  family  housing  expenditures  includ- 
ing 12,500  new  family  housing  units  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $267,000,000  The 
committee  has  also  approved  $28,240,000 
for  deficiency  authorization  against 
projects  authorized  in  prior  years 

I  should  like  now  to  speak  in  support 
of  the  specific  titles 

TITLE    I       AR.MY 

Title  I  proposes  new  authorization  for 
the  Army  m  the  amount  of  $379,830,000. 
Of  this  amount,  $271,327,000  is  for  proj- 
ects mside  the  United  States.  $105,630,- 
000  is  for  projects  outside  tlie  United 
States,  and  $2,873,000  is  for  classified 
projects. 

The  Army  is  continuing  in  it^  efforts 
to  improve  and  replace  its  ob.solescent 
facilities  on  an  orderly  basis,  m  annual 
increments  of  construction  This  pro- 
gram repre.sents  approximately  2  percent 
of  its  total  inventory  and  is  a  step  in  the 
Mght  direction. 

The  bill  provides  for  construction  at  58 
Army  military  bases,  including  54  in- 
side the  United  States  and  four  which 
are  outside  the  United  States 

Title  I  includes  another  significant 
provision  which  is  related  to  US  partic- 
ipation in  the  sharing  of  costs  with  for- 
eign governments  for  construction  of 
military  facilities  and  installations  for 
collective  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  area  In  the  past  this  authority 
was  contained  in  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended;  however,  since 
these  requirements  relate  to  support  of 
our  US  forces  rather  than  the  support 
of  foreign  aid  operations,  this  authority 
will  be  included  In  the  annual  military 
construction  bill 

The  most  critical  and  largest  categoi-y 
of  facilities  in  title  I  is  Uoo\y  housing  and 
Community  facilities.  For  this  category, 
we  have  approved  $74  2  million  including; 
authorization  for  12,981  enlisted  mens 
spaces  at  nine  installations  in  the  United 
States  and  130  enlisted  men's  barracks 
spaces  overseas  as  well  as  703  spaces  for 
bachelor  officers  at  two  installations  in 
the  United  States  A  dependent  .school 
addition  at  Kwajalein,  and  an  enlisted 
mens  service  club  with  a  branch  library 
at  Fort  Leonard  Wood.  Mo. 

The  next  Important  category  is  opera- 
tional and  training  facilities  for  w  hich  we 
have  approved  $173  3  million.  This  pro- 
vides for  air  defense  facilities,  improved 
t:eneral    academic    and    specialized    in- 


structional buildings  at  the  armor,  artil- 
lery, and  special  forces  .schools,  and 
ranges  and  specialized  unit  training  fa- 
cilities as  well  as  $60  million  for  NATO 
infrastructure. 

The  sum  of  $39  9  million  Is  proposed 
for  maintenance,  production,  and  supply 
facilities  to  provide  essential  facilities  for 
the  production,  stockage.  maintenance, 
and  repair  of  military  hardware  includ- 
ing field  and  depot  maintenance  shops 
and  production,  assembly,  and  mainte- 
nance facilities  for  rockets,  guided  mis- 
siles, and  various  types  of  conventional 
ammunition. 

In  the  re.search  and  development  cate- 
gory we  have  approved  $21.5  million,  the 
bulk  of  which  is  devoted  to  new  labora- 
tory facilities  in  the  fields  of  infrared 
devices,  nuclear  defense,  mobility,  limited 
war  techniques  and  ballistic  instrumen- 
tation A  significant  amount.  $12.3  mil- 
lion, has  been  included  for  range  facil- 
ities to  support  the  development  and  test 
of  Nike  X. 

For  hospitals  and  medical  facilities, 
the  sum  of  $40  4  million  include  author- 
ization for  the  construction  of  three  new 
hospitals,  a  major  addition  to  an  exist- 
ing hospital  and  five  smaller  medical 
facilities. 

We  have  approved  $4.4  million  for  im- 
provements or  additions  to  command  and 
administrative  facilities  at  five  U.S. 
bases 

The  sum  of  $25  8  million  has  been  ap- 
proved for  utilities  with  a  significant 
amount  S5.2  million  directed  toward  the 
pollution  abatement  program  Additional 
sums  are  Included  for  augmentation  of 
electrical  power  generating  and  distribu- 
tion systems,  improvements  to  water  sup- 
ply and  treatment  Installations,  and  road 
improvements  at  two  installations. 

"The  remaining  Army  categoiT  would 
authorize  the  acquisition  of  mineral  in- 
terests, on  a  training  site,  at  Fort  Gor- 
don, Ga  ,  at  a  cost  of  $260,000 

TITLE     II — NAVY 

The  Navy  would  be  authorized  military 
construction  in  title  II  in  the  total 
amount  of  $474,202,000.  Tills  amount  in- 
cludes $430,097,000  for  projects  inside  the 
United  States.  $37,321,000  for  projects 
outside  the  United  States,  and  $6,784,000 
for  classified  projects. 

The  bill  proposed  for  authorization  this 
year  presented  a  program  by  naval  dis- 
tricts and  areas  instead  of  presentation 
by  system  commands  and  bureaus  as  was 
done  last  year. 

Past  Navy  programs  have  emphasized 
operational  facilities  to  improve  fleet 
readine.ss  and  the  major  portion  of  the 
budgets  were  used  to  modernize  its  shore 
facilities  in  keeping  with  the  moderniza- 
tion of  ships,  aircraft  and  weapons  sys- 
tems. As  a  result,  less  than  15  percent  of 
those  budgets  were  for  Improving  living 
conditions  for  sailors  and  marines.  Many 
of  these  dedicated  officers  and  enlisted 
men  serve  protracted  tours  of  duty  at  sea 
and  at  advanced  bases  separated  from 
families  and  friends.  To  mitigate  these 
liardshlps.  we  have  approved  $156  million 
for  barracks,  bachelor  officers  quarters, 
messhalls.  and  a  few  recreation  facili- 
ties, to  support  new  or  expanded  missions 
or  corrections  of  other  deficiencies.  This 
amount  represents  approximately  33  per- 


cent of  the  total  program  and  is  a  start 
toward  bringing  the  development  of  In- 
stallations into  proper  perspective. 

We  have  approved  $55.6  million  for 
Navy  operational  facilities.  Major  Items 
contemplate  Improvement  of  operational 
and  support  facilities  for  carriers,  fleet 
air  squadrons,  communications,  and  am- 
munition outloadlny  facilities.  i 
Training  facilities:  357. 7  million.  ' 
.Approved  projects  in  this  category 
would  expand  electronic  instruction, 
training  of  pilots,  submarine  crews,  hos- 
pital corpsmen  and  recruits,  and  w^ould 
augment  academic  facilities  at  the  Naval 
Academy  and  'he  Navy  Post  Graduate 
School. 

Maintenance,  production,  and  supply 
facilit.es:  S70  8  million. 

The  Navy  has  continuing  requirements 
ashore  to  support  its  fleet  of  surface 
ships  and  submarines  and  this  bill  would 
authorize  the  modernization  of  various 
shore-based  Marine  maintenance  and 
supply  facilities.  The  bulk  of  the  author- 
Izat'on  would  provide  improved  field  and 
depot  maintenance  facilities,  with  other 
lar^e  ^e^;ments  devoted  to  production  and 
maintenance  of  weapons  and  warehous- 
ing, and  storage  of  POL,  explosives,  and 
general  items  of  equipment  and  supply. 
Research  and  development:  S10.4  mil- 
lion. 

The  Navy  approval  includes  substan- 
tial amounts  for  laboratory  facilities  for 
underwater  research,  including  subma- 
rine warfare  and  aircraft  testing  and  ex- 
plosives development. 

Hospital  and  medical  facilities:  $10.8 
million. 

Authorization  approved  In  this  cate- 
gory would  provide  for  the  replacement 
of  a  hospital  at  Adak,  Alaska,  and  mis- 
cellaneous clinic  improvements  at  nine 
bases. 

Administrative  facilities:  $26.6  million. 

Major  significant  Navy  projects  in- 
clude three  engineering  buildings  at  U.S. 
shipyards  and  miscellaneous  facilities  in- 
cluding data  processing  facilities  at  11 
Navy  bases. 

Utilities:  $64.3  million. 

We  have  granted  $19.2  million  in  this 
category  toward  implementation  of  a 
program  for  water  pollution  abatement 
by  Improving  waste  disposal  facilities  at 
26  locations.  The  remainder  provides  for 
electrical  power  sources,  transmission 
Imes.  expansion  and  improvement  of  sta- 
tion roadways,  and  improvement  of 
steamplants  and  steam  transmission 
lines. 

Real  estate:  $23  million. 
The  bulk  of  this  approval.  $19.8  million, 
provides  for  the  acquisition  of  privately 
owned  land,  including  the  town  of  Port 
Chicago,  to  provide  an  area  cleared  of 
human  habitation  within  a  radius  of  ap- 
proximately 2  miles  from  the  piers.  The 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
Navy  proposal  were  debated  at  length 
during  the  hearings  and  an  onsite  in- 
vestigation of  its  merits  was  made  by  a 
subcommittee.  With  the  catastrophe  of 
July  1944  in  mind,  the  committee  con- 
siders it  in  the  best  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned that  the  Navy  be  authorized  to 
acquire  the  land  within  the  zone  of  the 
greatest  danger  in  event  of  an  explosion 
during  loading  operations.  The  re- 
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mainder  of  $3.2  million  is  for  other  minor 
acquisitions  including  $2.5  million  for 
fee  purchase  of  additional  land  for  an 
explosion  safety  area  at  Patrick  AFB 
where  an  advanced  model  of  the  fleet 
ballistic  missile,  the  Poseidon,  is  being 
tested. 

TITLE    III AIR    FORCE 

Title  III  proposes  new  authorizations 
for  the  Air  Force  In  the  amount  of  $433.- 
511,000.  Of  this  amount  $316,699,000  is 
for  projects  inside  the  United  States, 
$28,816,000  for  projects  outside  the 
United  States,  and  $87,996,000  for  classi- 
fied projects. 

This  year  the  program  provides  for 
construction  at  130  major  installations. 
Of  these,  109  are  located  within  the  50 
States,  territories,  and  possessions.  Six- 
teen are  in  the  Atlantic,  European  Mid- 
dle East  area  and  five  are  in  the  Pacific 
area. 

The  Air  Force  real  property  facilities, 
like  those  of  all  other  services,  consist  of 
many  buildings  and  facilities  that  have 
been  kept  in  use  long  beyond  their  ex- 
pected life  span.  The  increasing  obsoles- 
cence of  real  property  continues  to  be  a 
matter  of  concern.  This  year  we  have  a 
well-balanced  program  accommodating 
the  requirements  of  expanded  tactical 
operations,  new  transport  aircraft,  new 
tactical  fighters  and  research  and  devel- 
opment facilities  leading  to  the  continua- 
tion of  U.S.  leadership  In  areospace.  The 
"things  for  people"  are  contained  in  this 
program  in  significant  quantities  to  pro- 
vide Improvement  in  living  and  working 
conditions  for  Air  Force  personnel,  mili- 
tary, and  civilian.  This  program  repre- 
sents a  forward  step  after  the  very  aus- 
tere program  of  last  year. 

I  will  now  provide  some  details  of  the 
content  of  title  III : 

The  bill  would  provide  construction  to 
support  the  Air  Defense  Command  w  hlch 
is  responsible  for  the  aerospace  defense 
of  the  United  States.  Projects  in  this 
category  amount  to  $15,920,000  and  con- 
sist primarily  of  air  traffic  control  facili- 
ties, headquarters,  and  command  sup- 
port facilities,  and  various  base  operat- 
ing activities  of  the  Air  Defense  Com- 
mand, and  some  cleanup  work  in  the 
NORAD  Combat  Operations  Center. 

The  sum  of  $30,122,000  is  included  for 
facilities  in  the  Air  Force  Logistic  Com- 
mand whose  mission  is  to  provide  an  effi- 
cient system  of  procurement,  production, 
surveillance,  maintenance,  and  supply 
for  the  U.S.  Air  Force;  provide  general 
overall  logistical  support  for  all  activi- 
ties and  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
and  train  specialized  units  for  accom- 
plishment of  specified  logistics  functions 
in  overseas  areas  and  theaters.  A  large 
portion  of  the  projects  in  this  program 
are  at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base 
which  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Air 
Force  Logistic  Command,  but  which  also 
support  the  large  research  and  develop- 
ment effort  at  this  base. 

We  have  approved  $52,818,000  for 
facilities  in  support  of  the  Air  Force 
Systems  Command  which  is  responsible 
for  the  primary  research  and  develop- 
ment effort  within  the  Air  Force  to  ad- 
vance aerospace  systems  and  to  acquire 
qualitatively  superior  Air  Force  systems 
and  materials  needed  to  accomplish  the 


Air  Force  mission.  Major  projects  in  this 
command   are   a   laboratory   at   Brooks 
AFB,  aircraft  test  facilities  at  Edwards 
AFB,  armament  engineering  facilities  at 
Eglin  AFB,  and  a  number  of  facilities  at 
both  the  eastern  and  western  test  ranges. 
The  amount  of  $59,980,000  has  been 
included  for  facilities  in  the  Air  Training 
Command  to  provide  living  training,  air 
crew  training,  basic  and  advanced  tech- 
nical training  and  basic  military  train- 
ing. Included  in  this  pi  ogram  are  accom- 
modations for  basic  military  trainees  at 
Lackland  AFB.  This  is  a  major  program 
to  replace  the  substandard  facilities  cur- 
rently used  by  the  basic  military  trainees 
at  the  Air  Force  Basic  Training  Center. 
The  bill  also  provides  $934,000  for  the 
Air  University  at  Maxwell  AFB;  $14,938.- 
000    for    various    locations    within    the 
Alaskan  Air  Command,  and  $10,741,000 
is  authorized  in  this  bill  for  Headquarters 
Command  at  Boiling,  and  includes  site 
development   for   a   new   Defense   office 
building  to  be  located  on  the  Anacostia- 
Bolling  grounds. 

For  the  Military  Airlift  Command  the 
bill  authorizes  f 33, 771. 000.  The  mission 
of  this  command  is  to  provide  a  military 
airlift  system  for  all  airlift  tasks  in 
emergency  operations.  This  command 
also  supervises  their  operations,  the  air 
weather  service,  the  air  audio  visual 
service,  the  air  rescue  service,  and  aero- 
medical  evacuation  system.  A  major 
project  in  the  a,iproved  program  is  a  new 
command  headquarters  building  to  be 
located  at  Scott  AFB,  111.  The  bill  pro- 
vides facilities  to  locate  the  C-5  trans- 
port training  unit  at  Altus  AFB,  Okla. 
This  unit  was  fomierly  scheduled  to  be 
located  at  Charleston  AFB.  S.C. 

We  have  approved  $39,595,000  for  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  which  is  one  of 
the  foremost  deterrents  of  major  world- 
wide aggres.sion.  It  maintains  intensive 
and   inclusive  capability   for   worldwide 
aerial  bombardment  against  enemies  of 
the  United  States.  Projects  include  all 
types  of  facilities  at  various  SAC  bases. 
The  bill  also  includes  $48,230,000  for 
Tactical   Air   Command.   This   provides 
facilities  in  support  of  those  aerospace 
forces  providing  tactical  air  operations 
which  independently  or  in  coordination 
with   ground   or   naval   forces,   gain   or 
maintain  air  superiority,  prevent  move- 
ment of  enemy  forces,  seek  out  and  de- 
stroy  those   forces.   Tactical   Air   Com- 
mand has  achieved  prominence  in  the 
Southeast  Asia  conflict.  Facility  improve- 
ments to  accommodate  new  fighter  air- 
craft receive  due  attention  in  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  bill  authorizes  $5,323,000  for  the 
Air  Force  Academy  including  the  balance 
of  the  projects  needed  for  the  cadet 
wing  expansion  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Also  included  is  $1,867,000  for  aircraft 
control  and  warning  sj'stems  projects  in 
the  continental  United  States. 

For  projects  outside  the  United  States, 
the  majority  of  which  are  for  U.S.  Air 
Forces  Europe,  the  bill  includes  $28,816,- 
000  and  the  classified  section  of  the  bUl 
will  provide  $87,996,000. 

TITLE    IV 

We  have  approved  $169  million  for  De- 
fense agencies  In  title  I"V.  Of  this  amount 
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$19  million  is  provided  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  and  rehabilitation  of  existing 
facilities  at  13  installations,  three  of 
which  are  outside  the  United  States. 
These  projects  are  for  support  of  the  De- 
fense Supply  Agency,  the  Defense  Com- 
munications Agency,  the  Defense  Atomic 
Support  Agency,  and  the  National  Secu- 
rity Agency.  The  remaining  $150  million 
provides  authorization  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  emergency  construction 
to  provide  for  unforeseen  construction 
requirements  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  vital  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

TITLE    V 

The  authorization  provided  in  title  V 
of  this  bill  for  construction  in  support 
of  Southeast  Asia  activities  amounts  to 
$75  million.  Including  $33,156,000  for  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  $17,964,000  for 
the  Department  of  Navy,  and  $23,880,000 
for  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 
These  items  represent  follow-on  elements 
of  the  military  construction  program  au- 
thorized in  the  fiscal  year  1&67  supple- 
mental legislation  for  southeast  Asia. 

TTTLE    VI 

This  title  contains  $787  million  in  au- 
thorization for  all  costs  related  to  mili- 
tary family  housing,  including  $267  mil- 
lion for  construction  of  new  family  hous- 
ing units  and  $520  million  for  housing 
support  costs.  The  committee  has  re- 
viewed all  aspects  of  this  new  construc- 
tion program  and  fully  supports  the  poli- 
cies and  findings  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Accordingly,  the  committee  has 
authorized  all  12.500  new  units  requested 
by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Other  authorizations  such  as  for  leas- 
ing, rental  guarantee  are  beinij  continued 
for  fiscal  year  1968. 

Tm-B    VII 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  assist  military  homeowners  by  acquir- 
ing their  properties,  or  by  reimbursement 
for  losses  on  sales  of  such  properties. 
which  are  situated  at  or  near  a  military 
installation  ordered,  after  November  1, 
1964,  to  be  closed  in  whole  or  in  part. 
The  bill  authorizes  $22,000,000  for  this 
purpose. 

TiTtB  nt 

Title  IX  contains  authorization  to  sup- 
port the  facilities  requirements  of  the 
Reserve  Components  during  fiscal  year 
1968  in  the  amount  of  $38  3  million,  in- 
cluding $10  million  for  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard,  $10  million  for  the  Army 
Reserve.  $4.5  million  for  the  Naval  and 
Marine  Corps  Reserves.  $9  8  million  for 
the  Air  National  Guard,  and  S4  million 
for  the  Air  Force  Reserve 

In  accordance  with  the  procedures  es- 
tablished in  fiscal  year  1963.  the  Congress 
will  be  furnished  advsmce  notification  of 
projects  to  be  constructed  under  each 
lump-stun  authorization. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  MlssoLU-1  [Mr.  Randall]. 

Mr  RANDALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  for  yielding.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  11722 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  not  take  much 
time.  I  will  point  out  this  bill  is  a  little 
different    or    I    should    say    somewhat 


unique    I'rom    other    military    construc- 
tion  authorization   bills. 

The  membership  of  this  House  should 
know  tnat  in  this  bill  we  are  dealmg 
with  over  1,700  line  items,  which  means 
sepaiate  and  distinct  building  projects 
in  the  United  States  and  around  the 
world. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  can  assure  my  colleagues 
In  the  House  that  your  committee  has 
carefully  gone  over  these  projects  item 
by  Item,  page  by  page.  There  was  care- 
ful consideration  and  close  scrutiny 
gurn  each  and  every  one  of  those  items. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  time  devoted  to 
a  study  of  these  items,  day  after  day. 
Many  hours  were  put  in  while  the  House 
was  in  session  during  afternoon  as  well 
as  forenoons.  Each  and  every  one  of 
the.se  line  items  iias  .stood  the  test,  or 
they  would  njt  be  placed  before  you  for 
the  consideration  of  the  membership  of 
the  Hou.se  today. 

Through  the  leadership  of  our  chair- 
man, and  the  dihi^ent  work  of  the  com- 
mittee, we  believe  this  to  be  a  good  au- 
thorization bill,  and  worthy  of  support 
by  every  Member  of  the  House. 

I  would  like  now  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  a  new  item  appearing 
in  the  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  the  first  time.  This  item  is 
for  the  U.S.  share  of  Uie  costs  of  multi- 
lateral programs  for  the  collective  de- 
fense of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization. This  NATO  infrastructure 
authority  in  title  I  of  the  bill  wa.s  not 
inserted  by  the  committee  but  was  in  the 
bill  when  it  was  presented  to  Congress. 

The  reason  for  the  inclusion  of  NATO 
infrastructure  authority  in  the  military 
construction  authorization  bill  is  very- 
simple.  The  projects  undertaken  are  in 
every  respect  military  construction  proj- 
ects and  involve  acquisition  and  con- 
struction of  facilities  to  be  u-sed  by  the 
United  SUtes  and  allied  forces  in  the 
NATO  area.  They  relate  to  the  support 
of  our  own  forces.  In  the  pa^t  this  au- 
thority was  contained  in  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended;  how- 
ever, those  requirements  did  not  con- 
stitute foreign  aid  in  any  real  sen.se  but 
rather  were  support  for  our  own  mili- 
tary forces  Thus  the  committee  con- 
curred with  the  Defense  Department 
that  this  authority  should  be  included  in 
the  annual  military  construction  bill 

The  Inclusion  of  this  kind  of  authority 
in  a  military  construction  bill  is  not 
without  precedent  The  weapons  pro- 
curement bill  signed  by  the  President 
June  5,  1967.  contains  the  following 
language: 

Funds  authorized  for  iipproprlatlon  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  under  this  or  any  other  act  are  .au- 
thorized to  be  made  available  for  their  stated 
purposes  to  support:  (1)  Vietnamese  and 
other  free  world  forces  In  Vietnam.  (2»  local 
forces  In  Laos  and  Thailand;  and  for  related 
costs  during  the  fiscal  year  1968  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  determine. 

This  language  in  that  bill  appeared  for 
the  same  reason  as  the  authority  for 
NATO  Infrastructure  in  this  bill;  that 
Is  because  it  Is  directly  related  to  the  sup- 
port of  our  own  military  forces  in  those 
areas. 


As  originally  proposed  by  the  Defense 
Department,  the  bill  contained  general 
language  authorizing  the  carrying  out  of 
multilateral  arrangements  with  any  for- 
eign government  for  sharing  costs  for 
acquiring  and  constructing  military 
facilities  and  installations  for  collective 
defense.  The  committee  considered  this 
language  to  be  much  too  broad  and  much 
too  general  and  modified  it  to  read  as 
follows : 

Various  locations:  for  the  U  S.  share  of  the 
cost  of  multilateral  programs  for  acquisition 
or  construction  of  mlllUiry  facilities  and  In- 
stallations, including  lnternation.il  military 
headquarters,  for  tije  collective  defense  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  area,  $60  million 
provided  that  within  30  days  after  the  end 
of  each  quarter,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
shall  furnish  the  committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  description 
of  obligations  incurred  as  the  U.S.  share  of 
such  multilateral  programs. 

This  modification  does  three  things: 

First.  It  places  the  authority  in  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  who  is,  in  fact, 
the  executive  agent  for  this  construc- 
tion: 

Second  It  limits  the  construction  au- 
thority to  NATO,  thereby  excluding  any 
construction  for  SEATO.  CENTO,  or  any 
other  like  organizations; 

Third.  It  limits  the  specific  amount  to 
$60  million  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  Insertion  of  the  $60  million  does 
not  add  to  the  total  of  the  military 
budget  as  this  was  the  amoimt  contem- 
plated for  expenditure  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

The  committee  has  examined  this 
item  very  carefully  and  has  concluded 
that  It  belongs  properly  in  the  military 
construction  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  commencement 
of  my  remarks  I  made  the  observation 
that  this  was  a  unique  military  construc- 
tion bill.  I  pointed  out  above  that  it  was 
unique  as  far  as  provision  for  inclusion 
of  NATO  Infrastructure  authority.  Also 
the  bill  Is  quite  unique  in  another  partic- 
ular, to  which  I  shall  now  address  some 
comment. 

Congress  over  the  past  several  years 
has  expressed  its  mandate  In  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  starting 
way  back  in  the  84th  Congre.ss  and  add- 
ing amendments  in  the  87th  and  the  89th 
Congress.  In  the  87th  and  the  88th  Con- 
gress it  was  my  privilege  to  serve  upon 
the  Natural  Resources  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  which  held  hearings  from 
coast  to  coast  on  the  subject  of  water 
pollution.  During  tho  e  hearings  we  dis- 
covered, again  and  again,  that  among 
the  worst  offenders  were  some  of  the 
military  establishments  in  the  areas 
where  the  hearings  were  held  The  feel- 
ing was  expressed  almost  regularly,  and 
quite  repeatedly,  that  the.se  Government 
installations  were  not  setting  good  ex- 
amples for  municipalities  or  the  various 
industries  to  follow.  In  other  words,  if 
the  Federal  Government  did  not  take  the 
lead,  why  should  industry  spend  its 
money,  or  municipalities  concern  them- 
selves with  the  problem  of  pollution 
abatement? 

It  Is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  it  is  so  good  to  see  included  in  this 
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military  construction  authorization  bill 
this  year  a  number  of  projects  for  sew- 
age waste  treatment  plants,  as  well  as 
additions  and  modifications  to  existing 
plants.  The  various  services  requested  a 
large  number  of  treatment  plants,  and 
in  discussions  during  the  hearings  some 
members  of  the  committee  took  the  view 
that  our  first  obligation  was  to  provide 
housing  for  troops,  warehouses,  storage 
facilities,  yards  and  docks,  runways,  and 
other  projects  that  could  be  regarded  as 
the  sinews  of  the  military,  rather  than 
spending  a  lot  of  money  on  what  had 
heretofore  been  regarded  as  frills  or  at 
the    best,     conveniences     rather    than 
necessities. 

It  was  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  review  of  these  pollution  abate- 
ment projects  was  very   extensive.   We 
made  a  start,  but  only  a  small  start,  for 
our  various  military  installations  scat- 
tered throughout  this  country,  to  set  an 
example  for  nearby  municipalities  and 
industry.    We   approved    5.2   million   in 
treatment  plants  for  the  Army.  19.2  mil- 
lion for  the  Navy,  and  8.7  million  for  the 
Air   Force,   at   a   number   of    locations 
There  you  have  a  total  of  32  million  for 
pollution  abatement  contained  in  a  mili- 
taiy     construction     authorization     bill 
which  has  always  traditionally  been  a 
bill  relating  only  to  military  operational 
requirements.  Thus  it  is  that  your  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  started  a  sub- 
stantial program  and  a  necessary  pro- 
gram, if  the  military  departments  are  to 
cooperate  with  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local   pollution   authorities,   and   if  the 
Federal  Government  is  to  be  a  leader  for 
municipalities  and  industry  to  emulate 
The  Members  of  this  House  may  be 
assured    that   each    of   these    pollution 
projects  have  been  carefully  examined, 
that  each  is  designed  in  the  most  eco- 
nomical fashion  to  fit  the  load  condi- 
tions and  capability  of  receiving  streams 
In  many  instances,   these  projects  are 
actually  joint  efforts  with  local  commu- 
nities.  Not   only   is   this  bill  unique  In 
that  the  military  has  for  one  of  the  first 
time  begun  to  take  care  of  its  own  sew- 
age, but  has  offered   cooperation  with 
local  subdivisions,  even  to  the  extent  of 
becoming  part  of  a  joint  effort  with  local 
communities,  in  several  instances. 

Your  committee  has  examined  every 
item  in  this  bill  very  carefully,  and  con- 
cluded that  both  the  ordinary  construc- 
tion projects  and  these  two  unique  de- 
partures properly  belong  in  the  military 
construction  bill.  I  urge  the  support  of 
this  bill  as  presented. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  9 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Pike]. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
Chairman  for  granting  me  this  time  to 
express  the  views  with  which  I  am  rather 
sure  he  will  disagree. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  voted  against  this  bill 
in  the  committee,  and  I  shall  vote  against 
It  In  the  House  today.  I  have  learned  not 
lo  expect  anyone  whatsoever  to  be  sway- 
ed by  my  reasoning,  and  in  fact,  so  lit- 
tle swayed  has  anyone  ever  been  by  my 
reasoning  that  I  frequently  question  It 
myself. 

Nevertheless  there  are  certain  things 
about  this  legislation  which  impel  me  to 
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vote  against  it,  and  there  may  be  a  few 
Members  who  would  like  to  know  why. 

This  is  the  seventh  military  construc- 
tion bill  which  has  come  to  the  fioor 
since  I  have  been  in  Congress,  and  it  is 
larger  by  $450  million  than  any  military 
construction  bill  which  has  been  brought 
to  the  floor  in  the  past  7  years.  It  is  $450 
million  bigger  than  the  bill  for  1966-  it 
IS  $1,322,000,000  bigger  than  last  year's 
bill;  It  is  $788  million  bigger  than  the 
biU  for  1965;   it  is  $745  million   bigger 
than  the  bill  for  1964;  it  is  $860  million 
bigger  than  the  bill  for  1963.  There  are 
those  who  would  argue  that  it  has  to  be 
bigger  because  we  have  scrimped  so  with 
our  military  construction  in  recent  years 
The  bill  for  1963,  which  it  is  $860  mil- 
lion larger  than,  was  itself  twice  as  big 
as  the  military  construction  bill  in  1962. 
In  1962  the  House  approved  a  bill  for 
military  construction  for  $761  million 
This  bill  is  not  $761  million;  it  is  $2  378  - 
843.000.  I  have  not  filed  minority  views 
on  this  bill  because  I  think  the  commit- 
tee report  speaks  for  Itself.  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  language  on  the  bottom 
of  page  5  of  the  committee  report  which 
says: 


*v.7^.,*^°™™"***  explored  the  reasons  why 
this  bin  was  of  such  great  magnitude  They 
learned  that  late  In  1966  and  early  1967 
$1,200  million  was  added  to  the  legislative 
request  as  was  originally  contained  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  plans  for  military 
construction  for  this  fiscal  year.  The  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Installations 
and  LogUtlcs  stated  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  had  been  following  the  economic 
situation  very  closely  and  had  concluded 
after  a  review  of  key  Indices  that  the  Infla- 
tionary trends  of  a  year  ago  have  abated  to 
a  point  where  the  construction  economy  can 
both  absorb  and  benefit  from  an  increase 
in  construction  placements. 


In  January  of  this  year  $1,200,000  000 
was  added  to  this  bill  by  the  Defense 
Department  because   "the  Inflationary 
trends  of  a  year  ago  have  abated  to  a 
point  where  the  construction  economy 
can  both  absorb  and  benefit  from  an  in- 
crease In  construction  places."  They  did 
not  say  that  they  added  $1,200,000  000 
where  the  services  wanted  $1,200,000  000 
added,  and  they  did  not.  They  added 
$1,200,000,000  where  it  would  provide  the 
most  jobs.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
Federal  Government  helping  to  provide 
jobs  in  areas  of  serious  unemployment 
but  is  there  anyone  in  this  Chamber  who 
believes  that  the  inflationary  trends  in 
this  country  have  abated  to  a  point 
where    the    military    construction    bill 
should  be  used,  not  simply  to  serve  the 
interests  of  national  defense,  but  as  a 
job-creating  vehicle? 

The  committee  did  cut  $322  million 
worth  of  items  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's request.  Some  of  these  were  cut 
from  the  $1,200,000,000  which  was  added 
on;  some  of  these  were  cut  from  items 
which  the  military  had  considered  nec- 
essary and  which  had  been  approved 
from  the  very  beginning. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  many  of  the  proj- 
ects included  In  this  bill  are  essential  I 
do  not  doubt  that  all  of  them  are  desir- 
able. I  do  doubt,  however,  very,  very 
strongly  that  Inflation  lias  disappeared 
as  a  problem  from  the  American  eco- 
nomic scene.  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  Con- 


gress in  passing  a  bill  of  this  size  as  a 
means  of  combating  deflation. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  ithis  huge 
authorization  would  be  spent  wisely  but 
I  have  no  such  confidence. 

Since  it  has  become  known  that  I 
voted  against  this  bill  in  committee  I 
have  received  complaints  of  tremen- 
dously wasteful  military  expenditures  all 
over  the  United  States  of  America  in- 
volving all  three  services,  and  in  par- 
ticular involving  the  Defense  Construc- 
tion Supply  Center.  Money  sometimes 
comes  too  easily  to  the  military  It 
comes  so  easily  to  the  military  that 
the  Defense  Construction  Supply  Cen- 
ter does  not  even  bother  to  check  the 
list  prices  contained  in  the  catalogs  of 
the  manufacturei-s  from  which  they  pur- 
chase. 

I  am  informed  that  on  February  7  of 
this  year  the  Defense  Construction  Sup- 
ply Center  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  purchased 
some  gears  which  were  listed  in  the 
manufacturers'  catalog  by  a  part  num- 
ber at  a  price  of  $3.43  each.  The  Defense 
Supply  Center  did  not  pav  $3.43  each- 
they  paid  $194.30  each,  and  an  item 
which  should  have  cost  $30.87  cost 
$1,743.70. 

I  am  informed  that  on  April  27  of  this 
year  the  same  Defense  Construction 
Supply  Center  bought  some  more  gears 
of  a  different  size.  They  were  listed  in 
the  manufacturers'  catalog  at  $10  75 
each;  they  bought  40  of  them,  and  they 
should  have  paid  $430,  although  the 
manufacturers'  catalog  also  said  that 
quantity  discounts  were  available  They 
didn't  get  a  quantity  discount,  and  they 
did  not  pay  $10.75  each.  They  paid  $62  50 
each  for  the  same  items,  and  instead  of 
paying  $430  or  less,  they  paid  $2  500 

On  May  3  of  this  year  this  same  De- 
fense Construction  Supply  Center  paid 
$511  for  some  shafts  listed  in  the  manu- 
facturers' catalog  at  $10,  and  $342.90  for 
some  clamps  which  should  have  cost  $39 
Mr,  Chairman.  I  could  go  on  and  on 
and  on  with  such  items.  I  will  simply  say 
that  I  believe  that  this  bill  is  approxi- 
mately twice  as  big  as  it  ought  to  be. 
and  I  believe  further  that  as  long  as 
Congress  rolls  over  and  plays  dead  when- 
ever the  military  asks  for  anything,  there 
will  never  be   any  end   to   purchasing 
agents  spending  the  taxpayers'  money 
who  do  not  even  bother  to  check  the 
catalog  prices  of  the  companies  from 
whom  they  are  purchasing,  nor.  I  regret 
to  say.  will  there  be  any  end  to  com- 
panies which  deUght  in  gouging  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Let  me  compUment  the 
gentleman  for  bringing  to  the  attention 
Of  the  committee  some  of  the  weaknesses 
that  he  has  discovered  in  procurements 
made  at  the  military  construction  supply 
center  at  Coltimbus.  Ga. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Excuse  me.  I  am  glad  to 
have  the  record  straight. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man also  on  the  diligence  that  he  has  al- 
ways exhibited  as  the  ranking  Democrat 
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on  our  Committee  for  Special  Investiga- 
tions. Without  his  help,  -.ve  would  not 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  nearly  so 
much  as  we  have  in  some  of  the  in\  vsii- 
Kations  which  the  subccsmnntlee  has  con- 
ducted. The  gentleman  Ls  aware  of  the 
fact  that  this  subject  matter  he  has 
brought  up  IS  particularly  within  our 
area,  and  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  him 
that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  has  gath- 
ered some  very  pertmonc  information — 
and,  incidentally.  I  might  say  if  there  are 
enough  of  these  item.^.  there  might  be 
sufficient  even  to  recoup  the  amount  that 
IS  proposed  to  be  expended  by  that  instal- 
lation in  this  bill — but  If  the  gentleman 
will  provide  the  information  which  he 
has  to  the  subcommittee.  I  can  assure 
him  that  he  will  have  the  complete  co- 
operation of  our  .staff  and,  for  that  mat- 
ter, of  myself  and  the  rest  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

We  have  worked  very  well  together,  all 
of  us,  and  I  would  think  we  might  be  able 
to  accomplish  a  great  deal  in  pursuing 
this  particular  subject. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  thaixk  the  gentleman,  but 
I  remind  him  that  the  last  time  I  asked 
the  committee  which  he  heads  so  ably  to 
Investigate  a  very  major  procurement 
the  gertleman  had  to  tell  me  that  we  did 
not  have  time 

Mr.  RIVERS  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  tD  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  mihtary 
construction  authorization  bill  for  fiscal 
1968.  When  I  was  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  was  privileged  to  ob.serve 
the  dedication  and  wi.sdom  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  committee,  including  the 
chairman,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  see 
no  diminution  of  those  qualities  .since  I 
left  the  committee  and  .see  it  now  from 
the  outside 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished members  of  the  .Armed  Services 
Committee  for  their  decision  to  delete 
from  this  authorization  more  than  $5 
million  which  would  have  financed  a 
wasteful  duplication  of  e.xisting  naval 
training  facilities 

I  refer  to  the  funds  the  Navy  requested 
for  the  construction  of  unnecessary  fa- 
cilities, including  barrack.s  and  messhall. 
for  a  WAVE  recruit  camp  the  Navy 
wanted  to  relocate  from  Bambridge,  Md  , 
where  it  now  is,  to  Orlando.  Fla. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  wisely 
deferred  these  funds  to  allow  the  Navy 
to  reconsider  its  deci.sion  to  move  the 
WAVES  from  Bainbndge 

The  truth  is  that  the  WAVE  training 
center  at  Bainbndtie,  Md  .  is  perfectly 
adequate  for  the  Navy's  needs  and  the 
decision  to  move  it  was  without  Justifica- 
tion. 

The  Navy  has  been  successfully  train- 
ing WAVE  recruits  at  Bainbndge  since 
1951,  and  the  service  ha.s  yet  to  give  a 
convincing  explanation  of  how  these  la- 
dies would  be  better  trained  at  Orlando 
About  2,000  WAVES  are  trained  at  the 
Maryland  center  each  year  by  a  perma- 
nent star  of  177  officers  and  enlisted 
women. 

Moreover,  the  Navy  has  just  spent  $1  2 
million  to  build  a  new  WAVE  barracks 
at  Balnbrldge.   and   another   $2   million 


for  renovation  of  military  housing  at  the 
base.  In  view  of  this  recent  $3.2  million 
expenditure  for  Bainbndge  and  its 
WAVE  center,  the  House  should  vote  to 
preserve  our  investment   there 

The  Navy  estimates  it  will  cost  $3.4 
million  to  move  the  WAVES  and  certa'n 
other  facilities  from  Bambridge  to  Or- 
lando. Among  these  facilities  is  the  nu- 
clear power  school,  which  the  Navy 
wants  to  move  ij  F'.orida  desp  te  the  fact 
that  constant  contact  between  person- 
nel at  the  school  and  at  the  New  Lon- 
don. Conn  .  subma-ine  base  is  essential 
If  this  transfer  .s  funded,  'his  Congress 
will  find,  deeply  burled  m  some  future 
Navy  request  for  funds,  a  large  increase 
in  travel  money  to  pay  for  transporta- 
tion betwe€"n  Florida  and  Connecticut. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
approve  the  action  of  its  committee  this 
year,  and  T  also  urge  similar  action  next 
year  to  delete  funds  for  unnecessary 
transfers  of  facilities  from  Bambridge. 
Md 

Mr  RIVERS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
9  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man  from  California    I  Mr    W'\ldie1. 

Ml    WALDIE.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  i}e  remiss  if 
I  did  not  express  as  completely  and  as 
sincerely  as  I  can  my  extreme  gratitude 
for  the  very  generous  and  very  courteous 
treatment  given  to  me  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  particularly  its 
chairman,  and  also  by  the  chairman  of 
the  special  subcommittee  thnt  visited  my 
district,  Con;;ressman  Price,  and  the 
members  of  that  subcommittee  I  have 
just  been  overwhelmed  in  terms  of  the 
courtesy  and  kindne.ss  shown  me.  even 
though  the  lecommendation  of  the  sub- 
committee and  of  the  committee  is  one 
with  which  I  disagree 

I  have  expre.ssed  my  di.-<agreement  to 
the  chairman  of  tiie  committee  and  to 
the  committee  The  reason  they  recom- 
mended contrary  to  my  view  is  not  be- 
cause the  committee  members  did  not 
deeply  and  .seiiously  and  fully  consider 
tlie  propo.sal  that  was  before  them,  and 
my  arguments  against  them  I  believe 
that  their  reason  for  lefusini^  my  pio- 
po.sal  was  due  to  my  lack  of  eloquence 
initially,  and  perhaps  due  to  one  factor 
that  IS  nut  nearly  as  ea.sily  defined  That 
IS  the  fact  that  subsequent  to  the  com- 
mittee hearings,  there  were  two  items  of 
evidence  that,  had  I  had  them  in  my 
po.s.session  at  the  time  of  the  committee 
hearings  and  at  the  time  the  subcom- 
mittee visited,  and  had  tho.se  gentlemen 
had  these  facts  before  them  at  that  time, 
it  is  hkely  or  at  least  probable  they  would 
have  come  up  with  a  different  conclu- 
sion 

I  am  speaking  about  the  conclu.sion 
where  the  committee  supports  the  Navy's 
request  for  $19  8  million  for  purposes  of 
condemning  a  community  of  3,100  popu- 
lation m  my  congre.ssional  district  of 
Port  Chicago  The  rea.son  the  Navy  has 
requested  this  community  be  condemned 
and  the  community  be  moved  out  is  be- 
cause the  Navy,  in  operating  that  am- 
munition depot,  has  three  piers  at  which 
they  load  and  offload  ammunition  on  and 
from  ships  Within  a  2-mile  zone  of  those 
pieis.  because  of  Defen.se  Department 
regulations,  because  they  handle  a  mini- 


mum of  9  million  pounds  each,  they  must 
clear  all  habitable  buildings  within  that 
2 -mile  area. 

Untiappily,  that  is  not  the  only  defect, 
and  there  is  a  much  more  serious  defect 
causing  hazard  to  the  people  I  represent, 
and  I  am  calling  that  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee.  That  inadequacy  involves 
the  fact  that  the  three  piers  that  are 
located  in  my  congressional  district  are 
not  slifcihtly.  but  markedly,  di'-fcctive  in 
their  failure  to  comply  with  Department 
of  Defense  regulations  that  set  up  dis- 
tances that  must  be  maintained  to  han- 
dle quantities  of  ammunition  in  that 
great  amount  They  aie  not  only  defec- 
tive m  the  manner  in  which  tlie  Navy  is 
seeking  to  have  them  corrected,  in  that 
they  have  habitable  dwellings  within  the 
2-mile  zone,  but  they  are  defective  in 
that  the  pie.s  themselves  are  400  to  500 
fei?t  short  of  minimum  length  to  prevent 
simultaneous  d  tonation  of  two  ships 
containing  45  million  p.ounds  of  am- 
munition. Because  they  are  .so  defective 
in  that  l.-^nglli  both  snips  have  to  be 
considered  as  detonating  simultaneously 
if  oi:e  of  tliem  explodes  I;  is  because  of 
that  9  million  pound  factor  that  the  2- 
mile  zone  has  to  be  cleared. 

That  is  a  sufficiently  .serious  defect 
that  great  concern  on  my  part  and  the 
people  I  represent  has  been  expressed 
about  that 

There  is  an  even  more  serious  defect. 
Tlie  .same  Department  of  Defense  regu- 
lations require  that  piers  that  load  9  mil- 
lion pounds  of  ammunition  be  .separated 
by  3.745  feet  from  each  other.  The  pur- 
pose of  that  is  to  prevent  an  explosion 
at  one  pier  communicating  to  a  pile  of 
ammunition  stacked  on  a  pier  adjoining, 
awaiting  loading  on  a  ship. 

They  are  in  fact  only  2.100  feet  sepa- 
rate .so  there  is  a  failure  of  1.675  feet 
short  of  meeting  mmimiun  safety  regu- 
lations for  the  Navy  in  terms  of  the 
separation  of  the.se  piers. 

The  jeopardy  that  deficiency  exix)ses 
my  county  to  is  precisely  staUd  accord- 
ing to  Navy  regulations.  The.se  are  not 
my  regulations  and  not  my  computations, 
but  according  to  Navy  regulations  there 
IS  a  po.ssibility  or  a  probability  of  a  9- 
million-jxiund  explosion  at  one  pier  be- 
cause of  the  inadequate  length  of  each 
pier,  which  otherwise  could  be  held  to 
a  4'a-million-pound  explosion,  at  least 
50  percent  of  the  time,  and  a  likelihood 
that  the  9-million-pound  explosion  will 
communicate  to  the  second  pier  because 
of  the  fact  that  M.e  piers  are  .separated 
only  50  percent  of  the  required  minimum 
distance,  and  that  will  communicate  to 
a  third  pier,  exposing  the  people  in  my 
county  to  an  explosion  of  9  million 
pounds  three  successive  times. 

In  1944  we  had  an  explosion  at  this 
pier;  3'j  million  pounds  of  ammunition 
exploded  On  the  basis  of  that  explosion 
the.se  quantity-distance  safety  regula- 
tions were  derived. 

With  that  explosion  of  3'j  million 
pounds.  322  men  were  kilk^d  on  the  piers, 
all  naval  personnel  working  ships  or 
loading  ammunition;  33  people  were  in- 
jured in  this  community  which  tlie  Navy 
proposal  .seeks  to  eliminate  No  people 
were  killed  in  that  community 

By  permitting  those  defective  piers  to 
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remain,  the  hazard  being  permitted  to 
continue  is  primarily  to  the  Govern- 
ment s  own  people,  to  people  we  have 
employed,  to  the  naval  people  working  on 
those  piers  and  the  six  ships  that  will  be 
serviced  at  those  piers. 

I  have  been  arguing— I  have  not  made 
^  my  point  sufficiently  clear  for  the  com- 
mittee to  adopt  it,  but  I  have  been  argu- 
ing, first,  for  the  expenditure  of  the 
money  not  directed  at  the  removing  of 
Port  Chicago.  That  will  remove  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  hazard.  The  money 
should  be  spent  to  correct  the  defective 
piers  and  to  eliminate  the  hazard  for 
people  working  at  the  piers,  for  the  ships 
at  the  piers. 

Even  more  importantly,  for  the  popu- 
lation of  150.000  immediately  adjacent  to 
those  piers,  but  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  2-mile  hazard  zone,  the  removal  of 
Port  Chicago  does  nothing  to  decrease 
the  hazard  to  those  people.  That  hazard 
is  more  than  it  was  in  1944. 

In  1944.  with  the  S'a-million-ixiund 
explopicn.  in  this  area  of  150.000  people 
there  were  only  40.000  people.  The  popu- 
lation has  increased  to  150.000  since  1944, 
and  considerable  injuries  were  found 
within  that  body  of  40.000  people  at  that 
time. 

I  made  a  proposal  that  the  money 
.should  be  expended  to  remove  those  piers 
from  the  present  location  1  mile  further 
north  out  into  midstream,  at  a  location 
called  Roe  Island. 

The  Navy  maintained,  during  the  com- 
mittee hearings,  that  this  was  an  absurd 
proposal,  that  it  had  no  merit  whatso- 
ever, and  that  it  should  be  discounted  by 
the  committee. 

I  have  found,  subsequent  to  the  com- 
mittee hearings,  through  a  circumstance 
which  is  completely  unexplainable  by 
me— perhaps  it  is  because  I  am  new 
around  here— that  the  Navy  itself,  in 
1965.  had  made  a  proposal,  signed  by 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Nitze.  which  had 
gone  through  every  level  of  the  chain  of 
command  up  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  proposing  precisely  the  recommen- 
dation that  two  of  these  piers  be  located 
on  Roc  Island  at  a  cost  of  $30  million. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  said  at  that 
time: 

The  fulflllment  of  this  Item—  I 

Meaning  those  piers  being  moved  to 
Roe  Island — 
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would  relieve  the  N.-»vy  of  unf.ivoraMe  pub- 
licity and  Il.ibUily  In  the  future.  It  will  fulfill 
the  nior.iJ  obligation  to  the  comnuinlty  of 
Port  Chicago  and  accordinglv  remove  the 
Im.Tilnent  danger  to  the  development  and 
growth  of  the  priv.Ui-ly-held  land.s  adjacent 
to  the  st.iilon  without  impeding  the  mobili- 
zation capability  of  this  maji-r  West  Coast 
ammunltton  loading  facility. 

There  was  one  other  argument  made 
by  the  Navy  before  the  committee,  which 
was  persuasive  to  them,  relative  to  costs. 
The  cost  was  $20  million  to  remove  a  por- 
tion of  the  habitable  dwellings  within  the 
2-mlle  zone.  There  will  remain,  however 
within  the  2-mile  zone,  factories  employ- 
ing people,  on  the  contention,  they  advo- 
cated to  the  committee,  that  the  expo- 
sure to  these  factories  was  not  sufficiently 
great  so  that  they  would  recommend  that 
the  factories  be  cleared  from  the  2-mile 


zone,  despite  the  fact  that  the  regula- 
tions required  It. 

Subsequent  to  those  committee  hear- 
mgs  I  received  a  piece  of  evidence  which 
came  to  my  attention,  and  about  which 
I  had  no  information  prior  thereto  The 
Navy  Itself  had  a  report  as  to  what  would 
happen  to  the  major  factory  in  that  dis- 
trict, that  they  procured  on  June  I,  and 
they  had  it  in  their  possession  during  the 
tune  of  the  committee  hearings  when 
they  were  representing  that  there  would 
be  no  undue  hazard  to  the  people  work- 
ing in  those  plants. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman  I  yield 
an  additional  one-half  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  the  gentleman  a  question 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized  for  one-half  ad- 
ditional minute. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
gentleman  from  California  state  that  the 
Navy  denied  us  information  which  could 
have  assisted  the  committee  in  arriving 
at  another  decision  for  Port  Chicago  and 
for  the  provision  of  Port  Chicago  and 
the  docks  located  there? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
did.  The  information  to  which  I  refer  is 
information  that  first  came  to  my  atten- 
tion through  auditing  a  hearing  which 
was  held  in  the  other  body.  I  then  asked 
the  Navy  that  they  permit  me  to  see  the 
change  order  to  which  reference  was 
made.  I  was  denied  that  permission.  Fi- 
nally, it  was  granted  to  me,  but  only  in 
the  company  of  a  Navy  officer.  I  was  not 
able  to  copy  that  information  on  my 
copying  machine.  I  was  required  to  take 
it  in  longhand. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington IMr.  Hicks]. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me, 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee.  I  take  this  time  during  which 
I  first  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers],  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  for  the  eminently  fair  manner 
m  which  this  bill  and  the  hearings  there- 
on were  conducted,  as  is  true  on  all  bills 
that  are  considered  in  his  committee 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation. 

But  I  asked  for  this  particular  time  to 
speak  in  conjunction  with  the  problem 
which  was  raised  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Wal'die] 

Mr.    Chairman,  one  of  the  ways  in 
which    the    proper    transport   situation 
could  be  assisted,  would  be  to  make  ade- 
quate utilization  of  a  facility  that  already 
exists  in  my  district,  the  naval  ammuni- 
tion  depot  at  Bangor.  This  facility  is 
surrounded  by  hills,  mountains  and  the 
deep  channel  of  the  Puget  Sound    Yet 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  West 
Coast  ammunition  is  stored  and  shipped 
from    this   ammunition   depot.    Moving 
some  of  this  usage  from  Port  Chicago 
north  to  the  naval  ammunition  depot  at 
Bangor    in    the    State    of    Washington 
would  serve  two  purposes.  No.  1,  it  might 
eliminate  the  need  for  one  of  those  dan- 
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gerous  piers  at  Port  Chicago  mentioned 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr 
WALDIE];  and.  No.  2.  it  would  disperse 
the  ammunition  shipping  facilities. 

At  the  present  time  should  something 
happen  that  would  put  Port  Chicago  out 
of  business,  70  percent  of  the  capability 
of  transporting  ammunition  from  the 
West  Coast  would  be  down  the  dram 
That  would  not  happen  if  adequate  util- 
ization were  made  of  the  Navy  ammuni- 
tion depot  at  Bangor.  That  would  !:•-  one 
thing  I  would  commend  to  the  Navy  to 
look  into  today  and  I  would  like  to  de- 
termine their  reason  for  refusing  to 
utilize  it. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman  in  the 
remaining  time  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
there  is  only  one  disturbing  fact  that  has  « 
been  brought  to  my  attention  and  that  is 
that  in  our  eagerness  to  protect  the  peo- 
ple of  Port  Chicago— and  having  sent 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Price]  out  there  as  the  chair- 
man of  a  special  subcommittee— I  am 
disturbed  that  the  Navy  would  withhold 
information  from  us  and  the  necessary 
data  upon  which  we  could  arrive  at  a 
conclusion  for  the  protection  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  area,  and  at  the  same 
time  serve  the  requirements  of  the  mili- 
tary. 

With  this  in  mind,  in  conference  I  am 
persuaded  that  we  may  ha\e  to  arrive  at 
a  different  conclusion,  but  to  protect 
these  people  and  save  lives— that  is  the 
important  thing.  And  that  is  my  replv  to 
the  statement. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  part  of 
the  housing  contemplated  bv  this  bill  will 
occur  in  my  district  at  the  Johnsville 
Naval  Air  Development  Center  in  an 
area  near  to  existing  civilian  residences 
which  are  single-family  units.  Warmin- 
ster Township,  in  which  this  housing  is 
to  be  located,  has  had  a  very  unfortunate 
expenence  with  Federal  housing  built 
during  World  War  II  v.hich  was  sub- 
standard m  construction.  There  has  been 
therefore,  some  resistance  in  the  com- 
munity  to  the  proposed  Navy  housing 

I  have  worked  with  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committro,  with  the  Naw.  and  with 
the  township  in  an  attempt  to  .solve  the 
difficulties  which  this  housing  will  cause 
in  the  toun.ship  and  aLso  to  meet  the  need 
of  Navy  personnel  for  good  housing  fa- 
cilities in  the  area.  I  should  like  to  point 
out   that   J.    G.    Devlin,    captain.   CEC 
U.S.   Navy,    Assistant    Commander    for 
Family    Housing,    met    with    the    local 
town.ship  officials  on  the  site  and  consid- 
ered m  some  detail  the  problems  which 
the  housing  would  create  and  the  efforts 
which  the  Government  wjuld  take  to  re- 
solve those  problems.  Because  his  report 
of  that  meeting  clarifies  the  matter  con- 
svJerab!'-.   I   shj.jld   like   to   .'-ereb--   e-> 
close  It  for  the  Record.  I  base  my  view 
of  this  item  on  the  a.-surances  set  forth 
in  Captain  D.vlin's  report,  wliich  is  as 
follows: 

Jei.Y   18,   I9tj7. 
Me.mor.\ndim    for    the    Rec-.rd 
Subject:   Meeting  between  Nnvv  representa- 
tives and  Warminster  Township  Super- 
\  isors. 
1.  On  July  17.  19G7  a  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Warminoter  Munlcipul  Building  between 
the  Board  Supervisors  of  Warminster  Town- 
ship and  the  Navy.  Ihe  Navy  was  pnneipaliy 
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represented  by  Captain  Stevens.  Command- 
ing Officer,  East  Central  Division.  Naval  Ph- 
cUltles  Engineering  Command.  C.iplain  Wit- 
mer.  Commanding  Officer,  Naval  .Mr  Develop- 
ment Center.  JohnsvUle.  Pa  .  Captain  Devlin. 
Assistant  Commander  Navy  Family  Hou.slnK. 
Naval  Facilities  EnRlneerlng  Command  Head- 
quarters; and  Mr.  Pmnotn  was  the  principal 
spokesman  for  the  Ti)wn  Supervisors. 

2.  In  connection  wuh  project  for  the  con- 
struction of  300  houses  at  the  NADC  Johns- 
vUle. Mr.  Plnclottl  said  that  the-e  were  U,\it 
problems  that  were  of  concern  to  the  Town- 
ship: 

( 1 )  The  design  of  the  housing. 

(2)  The  use  of  land  All  for  disposal  of 
trash  and  garbage. 

(3)  Funds  to  develop  off  .site  utilities  to 
serve  the  new  housing  project. 

(4)  Utility  Rates. 

1.  In  regard  to  the  deslen  of  the  housing. 
Mr.  Plnclottl  brought  out  two  main  areas  of 
concern:    one  was   the  iise  of  row  or  town- 
houses  and   the  other  was   the   local  build- 
ing codes.   It   was   p<^)lnted    out    by   Captain 
Devlin  that  the  Navy  is  just  about  to  .select 
an  architect  to  develop  tht.'»  project.  As  now 
envisioned,   the  project   will    have   both   the 
townhouse«  and  duplexes.  An  effort  will  be 
made  to  use  the  duplexes  t.)  mjlce  an  accept- 
able transition   from  exi-tlng   local   housing 
and   the  Navy  project    In   addition,  we  wtu 
Investigate  the  feasibility  of  constructing  ad- 
ditional duplex  units  However,  we  are  limited 
by  the  amount  of  land   available  at  a  safe 
distance   from    the   runways,    and   economic 
considerations.  Regardless  of  the  design  mix 
of  this  project,  I  am  certain  the  housing  will 
be  esthetlcally  plea.slnt?    The  first  review  of 
the  architect's  plans  will  be  at  the  15  "„  level, 
at  which  point  overall  picture  of  the  archi- 
tect's concept  la  apparent   We  will  be  glad  to 
allow   the   Town   Supervisors    to   review    the 
plans  and   will  discu.ss   with   them  any  ob- 
jections. With  regard  to  local  building  codes. 
It  Is  true  that  the  Federal  Government  build- 
ing and  Federal  land  is  not  subject  to  local 
codes.  However,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  the 
Federal    Oovemment    normally    meets    and 
usually  exceeds  local  codes 

2.  With  regard  to  the  u.se  of  land  fill  for 
disposal   of   trash,   the   Navv   strongly   backs 
President  Johnson's  antl  pollution  program 
and  will  go  to  great  lengths  to  avoid  causing 
nuUance  problems  in  the  disposal  of  waste 
Well  run  land  All  Is  an  acceptable  sanitary 
method  of  disposal   and   the   Navy   was   not 
aware  of  any  objections  to  this  present  prac- 
tice. However,  the   present   land   fill   will   be 
exhausted  In  another  year  and  other  methods 
of    disposal    win    have    to    be    developed     In 
this   connection,   the   Navv   Ls   working   with 
local   officials   on   this    problem     As    'or   the 
disposal  of  trash  and  garbage  from  the  pro- 
posed  housing  project,    the   Navy   would   be 
willing  to  contract  on  a  bid  bi.s:s  with  i  I  ->cai 
trash    and   garbage   collection    company    for 
disposal  In  the  same  m.^nner  as  i;  .j  handled 
In   the  local  housing  areas  of  the  Township 
3.  The   Navy    realizes    th.it    the    Township 
has  a  difficult  problem  in  funcll.ig  the  exten- 
sion of  utilities,  water  and  sewerage,  to  nc- 
commodate  the  proposed  housing   The  Navy 
has  a  reaponstblUty   and   Is   willing  to  fund 
Its    fair   share   of   any    utilities    required    to 
service  the  proposed  housing    As  a  ma"er  of 
practice,  the  Navy  prefers  to  be  serviced  bv 
the    local    utilities     On    an    economic    b;:.s;s. 
however,   the   Navy   cannot   afford    to    invest 
more  for  utility  services  than  it   vould  co.st 
to  develop  Its  own    So  that  the  prob'.»m  can 
be  discussed  specifically,  the  Navv  will  make 
an  engineering  study  of   the   utlUtv  system 
for  the  housing  project.  They  will  then  dis- 
cuss the  whole  problem  with  the  Township 
engineers.  It  Is  felt  that  an   agreement   cm 
be   reached    which    will    be   equitable   to   all 
•   ncerned. 

4  The  question  of  utility  rates  should 
lend  Itself  to  an  equitable  solution  Since  the 
Navy  would  receive  Its  water   at  one  point. 


It  feels  It  quHllftes  as  a  bulk  user  The  rates 
to  be  charged  should  be  In  accordance  with 
the  schedule  of  rates  as  established  by  the 
Township. 

5  Though  many  extraneous  matters  were 
dl.scusse<l  the  above  discuss  the  main  prob- 
lems Prom  the  viewpoint  of  the  N.ivy  repre- 
sentatives, we  were  cordially  received  by  the 
Township  Supervisors  and  felt  that  there  w.is 
a  spirit  of  -ooperi-ition  aimed  at  obtaining 
solutions.  We  realize  that  the  propjsed  hous- 
ing Is  of  concern  to  the  Township,  but  If  It 
Is  approached  with  the  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  both  sides  then  equitable  solu- 
tions can  be  developed  The  meeting  indi- 
cated that  this  attitude  does  exist  on  both 
sides  and  that  together  the  existing  prob- 
lems can  be  solved. 

J.  G.  Devlin, 
Capfain.    CF.C.     U.S.    Navy,    Aiiistant 
Ccrmmander  for  Family  Housing. 

Mr  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  few  if  any 
Members  of  this  Congress  would  argue 
against  the  need  for  developing  a  strong 
undersea  warfare  program  Our  experi- 
ence during  World  War  II  often  trag- 
ically made  clear  the  vital  importance  of 
undersea  and  submarine  warfare.  The 
Battle  of  the  North  Atlantic  proved  the 
effectiveness  of  a  well-trained,  efficiently 
operated,  smoothly  coordinated  subma- 
rine effort 

Today  the  United  States  and  Its  allies 
are  faced  with  a  substantially  greater 
danger  from  undersea  warfare  proKrams. 
This  threat  emanates  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Soviet 
Navy  includes  about  400  submarines,  of 
which  appro.ximately  50  are  nuclear  pow- 
ered 

Every  indication  suggests  the  Soviet 
undersea  warfare  capability  will  improve, 
and  that  the  nuclear-powered  Soviet 
submarine  fleet  of  the  future  will  be 
capable  of  undertaking  long-range  op- 
erations and  operating  quietly  at  frreit 
depths,  armed  with  a  variety  of  weapo:'..s 
for  both  land  and  iKjmbardment  and  at- 
tacks upon  shipping,  including  longer 
range  subsurface-launched  ballistic  mis- 
siles 

What  has  our  response  to  this  imder- 
sea  warfare  threat  been? 

Our  nuclear  fleet  of  .submarines  is  well 
known  but  does  not  mctt  the  overall  de- 
mands and  strategic  requirements  neces- 
•sary  to  undersea  warfare  In  a  word,  our 
antisubmarine  warfare  program  has  not 
been  adequate. 

On  June  12.  I  attempted  to  point  out 
tiie  deficiencies  in  the  present  program. 
At  that  time,  I  suggested  evidence  which 
indicates: 

First.  Our  pre.sent  program  for  the 
construction  of  nuclear  submarines  may 
not  be  sufficient  in  light  of  the  Soviet 
threat 

Second  Present  .surface  ship  prok'rams 
have  deficiencies  in  meeting  the  real  re- 
quirements of  antisubmarine  warfare. 

Third.  There  has  been  a  reluctance  to 
expedite  the  development  of  shipbased 
aircraft  anti.-ubmanne  warfare  systems. 
Fourth  Tlio  antisubmarine  warfare 
program  in  the  past  has  been  inade- 
quately coordinated 

Fifth  There  is  serious  doubt  as  to  the 
adequacy  of  current  antisubmarine  war- 
fare programs  for  research,  develop- 
ment, testing  and  evaluation 

However,  most  recently  with  the  ap- 
ixiintment  of  Admiral  Martel  as  Director 
of     antisubmarine     warfare     programs 


much  progress  in  this  area  of  our  na- 
tional defense  has  been  made. 

One  of  the  most  important  realiza- 
tions by  the  Department  of  the  Nan',  in 
its  attempt  to  upcrade  our  antisubma- 
rine warfare  effort,  has  been  that 
if  there  is  any  one  single  shortcoming 
which  threatens  our  undersea  warfare 
capability  and,  therefore,  our  superiority 
at  sea,  it  is  the  fact  that  we  are  operating 
with  antiquated  facilities  which  are  both 
costly  and  ineffective. 

It  was  in  recognition  of  this  fact  that 
the  Navy  Department  adopted  the  pro- 
posal of  the  President's  Marine  Resources 
AdvLsory  Committee  that  a  single  center 
responsible  for  conducting  technical  and 
research  activities  be  created  on  both 
the  east  and  west  coasts. 

After  extensive  study  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  decided  to  establish 
the  Undersea  Warfare  Laboratory  at  the 
Los  Alamitos  Naval  Air  Station  in  Los 
Alamitos,  Calif.  A  number  of  excellent 
reasons  suggested  Los  Alamitos,  and  I 
will  review  these  reasons  shortly. 

After  determining  the  site,  the  Navy 
invested  over  a  quarter  million  dollars  in 
specifications  and  plans,  including  re- 
locating at  Los  Alamitos  the  Naval 
O.-dnance  Test  Station  and  its  person- 
nel presently  located  at  Pasadena. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  has  considered  alter- 
native sites  for  the  Laboratory,  but  after 
extensive  study  has  determined  that  Los 
Alamitos  is  the  best  site  available.  This 
was  reestablished  even  after  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  requested  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  to  once  again 
review  alternative  sites.  This  review  was 
made,  but  has  not  altered  the  Navy's 
original  position  that  Los  Alamitos  is 
the  best  site  available  for  the  Undersea 
Warfare  Laboratory. 

The  Navy  considers  the  Laboratory  a 
priority  item.  The  Department  would  like 
to  begin  developing  the  site  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  was  made  clear  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. I  believe  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  understand 
the  importance  of  the  facility,  for  it  Is 
referred  to  as  an  "admittedly  important 
facility"  in  the  report  accompanying 
H.R.  11722. 

Yet,  de-splte  the  agreement  on  the 
priority  of  the  authorization  for  the  Un- 
dersea Warfare  Laboratory,  especially  in 
liRht  of  its  importance  In  our  national 
defense  posture,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  seen  fit  to  delete  the 
Navy's  requested  authorization  for  the 
program 

Despite  expert  testimony  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  that  extensive 
study  went  Into  determining  the  need 
for  the  Laboratory,  and  the  excellence  of 
the  site  location  at  Los  Alamitos,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  now  advises 
Congress  that  consideration  of  this  pro- 
^'ram  can  be  delayed  because  the  com- 
mittee "believes  a  number  of  related  fac- 
tors have  not  yet  been  fully  developed," 
Pase  28,  committee  report. 

Would  the  committee  have  us  believe 
that  the  Navy,  after  extensive  planning, 
and  two  site  investigations,  has  left  ad- 
ditional questions  undeveloped?  I  seri- 
ously doubt  this. 
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Then  why  has  the  House  committee 
chosen  not  to  Include  this  project  In  Its 
bill?  Two  main  reasons  have  been  given 
Let  me  elaborate  on  them  briefly  and 
concurrently  try  to  raise  a  few  points  In 
connection  with  each. 

The  first  reason  given  for  the  House 
committee's  refusal  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  this  facility  at  Los  Alamitos 
was  that  all  possible  sites  were  not  fully 
investigated,  I  have  explored  this  ques- 
tion with  the  Navy  Department  and  the 
Department  of  Defense,  They  advise  me 
that  this  site  was  selected  after  3  years 
of  studies,  on-site  inspections,  and  de- 
tailed cost-effectiveness  studies  of  alter- 
native areas. 

At  the  request  of  the  House  committee 
the  Department  reopened  its  review  of 
alternative  sites  in  February  I  was  in- 
formed by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Installations  and  Logistics  that 
this  review  did  not  materially  alter  the 
Department's  position  that  Los  Alamitos 
was  the  best  available  location  because- 
First,  It  is  centrally  located,  and  could 
therefore  serve  as  a  control  point  for  co- 
ordinating research,  development,  and 
testing  functions  being  carried  out  at  ad- 
joining facilities. 

Second.  It  could,  if  authorized  this  ses- 
sion, be  completed  by  1970,  at  least  1 
year  sooner  than  any  other  site  evaluated 
Including  the  most  frequently  mentioned 
alternative  site,  Pasadena,  Calif 

Third.  It  could  be  constructed  at  a  rel- 
ativ-ely  low  cost,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
land  would  require  minimal  preparation 
and  Is  wholly  Government  owned 

Fourth.  There  is  plenty  of  available 
Government  land.  It  is  estimated  that  35 
to  50  acres  will  be  needed.  There  are  over 
100  acres  of  land  available  for  this  pur- 
pose at  Los  Alamitos. 

Objections   were   also   raised   to   this 
project  in  the  House  committee  because 
of  a  reported  lack  of  coordination  In  the 
planning  of  this  facility  between  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Re- 
search, Development,  Test,  and  Evalua- 
tion and  the  Director  of  antisubmarine 
warfare  programs.  I  have  discussed  this 
w^th  both  of  these  individuals  or  parties 
authorized  to  speak  for  them.  They  have 
assured  me  that  the  necessary  coordina- 
tion has  been  effected  and  that,  though 
questions  still  remain  to  be  answered 
there  are  no  important  barriers  to  the 
development  of  the  relationships  neces- 
sary to  insure  the  effective  execution  of 
the  mi.ssions  assigned  to  this  facility 

There  are  a  number  of  specific  reasons 
Why  the  Department  of  the  Navy  finds 
Los  Alamitos  a  particularly  well  qualified 
location  for  the  Undersea  Warfare  Labo- 
ratory. 

First,  its  close  proximity  to  the  ocean 
and  specifically  the  Los  Angeles  and  Long 
Beach  harbors,  which,  in  combination 
comprise  the  fourth  largest  marine  com- 
plex in  the  United  States. 

Second,  Los  Alamitos  has  distinct  ad- 
vantages in  the  matter  of  air  transpor- 
tation—both for  flights  to  and  from  the 
ranges  and  for  flights  by  visitors  from 
other  areas.  It  would  be  a  simple  matter, 
for  instance,  for  the  warfare  center  per- 
sonnel to  fly  by  plane  or  helicopter  to 
other  installations— or  for  other  military 
personnel  to  fly  directly  to  Los  Alamitos. 

Third,  Los  Alamitos  has  excellent  ac- 
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cess  to  ground  transportation.  It  is  in 
the  immediate  proximity  of  three  major 
freeways,  the  San  Diego.  San  Gabriel 
and  Garden  Grove.  Vehicular  transpor- 
tation is  Important  in  several  ways  and 
particularly  in  relation  to  access  to  test 
ranges  and  other  test  facilities 

Los  Alamitos  is  179  miles  from  the 
China  Lake  Naval  Ordnance  Test  Cen- 
ter. 15  miles  from  Long  Beach  NOTS 
37  miles  from  Morris  Dam.  and  only  3 
from  the  Seal  Beach  Naval  Weapons 
Station. 

The  problem  of  transportation  also  is 
Important  in  relation  to  the  location  of 
residences  of  existing  personnel  and 
availability  of  housing  and  services  at 
any  new  location. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  resi- 
dential areas  of  employees  should  be  in 
close  proximity  to  the  location  of  em- 
ployment. This  would  not  be  the  case  in 
the  event  of  a  relocation  of  the  NOTS 
facility  from  Pasadena  to  Los  Alamitos 
but  no  employee  would  be  more  than  an 
hour's  drive  away  and  more  than  25 
percent  of  the  present  civilian  employees 
of  the  lab  would  actually  be  within  30 
minutes  driving  time. 

Proximity  to  institutions  of  higher 
learmng  Is  an  important  factor  in  site 
location  for  they  provide  a  source  of 
scientific  information  and  engineering 
services  and  an  opportunity  for  profes- 
sional growth  for  station  personnel.  Los 
Alamitos  Is  conveniently  located  close  to 
a  number  of  excellent  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  This  proximity  to  major 
colleges  and  universities  represents  the 
location's  fourth  advantage. 

The  educational  institutions  in  close 
proximity  include: 

First.  The  University  of  Southern 
California  with  its  famed  Allen  Han- 
cock Foundation  Marine  Biology  Insti- 
tute which  has  been  long  dedicated  to 
oceanologlcal  research  In  coastal  areas. 
The  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia, in  cooperation  with  seven  other  col- 
leges and  universities,  including  the 
University  of  California  at  Irvine,  is 
presently  constructing  a  marine  science 
center  on  a  275-acre  site  embracing  two 
harbors  at  Fisherman's  Cove  on  Santa 
Catalina  Island. 

The  Hancock  Foundation's  Marine  Bi- 
ology Institute  is  to  be  relocated  here  and 
will  contain  the  core  research  and  teach- 
ing facilities. 

Second.  California  State  College  at 
Long  Beach,  where  it  is  proposed  to  es- 
tablish a  Marine  Institute  of  Science 
and  Technology,  called  MIST,  which 
would  be  operated  by  the  State  colleges 
and  provide  services  and  facilities  to  pri- 
vate industries. 

The  proximity  to  Los  Alamitos  of  Long 
Beach  State  College.  California  State 
College  at  Fullerton.  and  the  University 
of  California  at  Irvln  are  important  for 
surveys  have  shown  that  approximately 
15  percent  of  the  NOTS  Pasadena  scien- 
tific and  engineering  personnel  at  any 
given  time  attend  college  or  university 
courses  and  of  these  approximately 
eighty  percent  are  enrolled  in  a  State 
college  or  university. 

Third.  The  Scrlpps  Institute  of 
Oceanography  and  the  University  of 
California  Institute  of  Marine  Resources 
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at  La  Jolla  and  the  Navy's  Electronics 
Laboratory  at  Point  Loma. 

Scripps  Institute  currently  is  involved 
in  work  on  more  than  100  active  con- 
tracts and  grants.  Including  mapping  the 
ocean  bottom,  long-range  sonar  research 
for  the  Navy  and  vlsibihty  research  for 
the    Department    of    Defense.    It    also 
worked  in  cooperation  with  the  Navy  on 
the  experiments  with  Sea  Lab  n,  an  oper- 
ation in  which  teams  of  divers  spent  45 
days  on  the  bottom  in  200  feet  of  water 
Fourth.    The   CaUfornia   Institute  of 
Technology  Kerskhoff  Marine  Labora- 
tory at  Corona  Del  Mar,  where  prac- 
ticaUy  all  of  the  biological  and  marine 
research  of  that  institution  is  conducted 
Fifth.  Los  Alamitos  will  be  conven-^ 
iently  located  near  a  great  reservoir  of 
research  and  development  talent  repre- 
sented by  major  local  aerospace  firms 
some  directly  engaged  in  programs  relat- 
ing to  undersea  technology. 

Northrop's    Nortronics    Division    and 
North   American's   AutoneUcs   Division 
both  close  to  Los  Alamitos.  are  already 
heavily  committed  to  programs  vital  to 
our    undersea    warfare    posture     Nor- 
tronics.  at   both   its   Palos  Verdes   and 
Anaheim  facilities,  is  doing  major  re- 
search  and  development  work  on   the 
Navy's  deep  submergence  systems  pro- 
gram. Autonetics  at  both  its  Anaheim 
plant  and  its  new  ocean  systems  oper- 
ations division  at  Long  Beach  Harbor 
IS  engaged  in  a  variety  of  programs  in- 
volving propulsion,  acoustic  and  mag- 
netic sensors,  exploration  navigation  sys- 
tems and  devices  and  a  work  boat— Mark 
III  and  IV.  known  as  the  Beaver— de- 
signed to  perform  meaningful  tasks  on 
the  ocean  bottom. 

In  addition.  Hughes'  Ground  Systems 
Division  which  has  contributed  much  to 
Navy  radar,  is  working  on  improving 
sonar  devices  and  imderwater  visibility 
Besides  the  major  aerospace  firms 
there  are  a  number  of  other  companies 
in  close  proximity  to  Los  Alamitos  with 
strong  support  capabilities. 

A  number  of  other  questions  have  been 
raised  concerning  problems  of  incon- 
venience to  personnel  in  moving  the 
Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station,  now  lo- 
cated in  Pasadena,  to  the  Los  Alamitos 
Naval  Station.  These  questions  have  cen- 
tered around  the  following  Issues- 

First.  The  availability  of  housing  in 
Orange  County,  particularly  the  areas 
unmediately  adjacent  to  the  naval  sta- 
tion. 

Second.  The  quaUty  and  availability  of 
educational  facilities. 

Third.  The  fear  that  there  would  be  a 
loss  of  experienced  personnel  resulting 
from  inconvenience  connected  with 
moving. 

In  regard  to  the  first  question  concem- 
mg  the  availability  of  housing  in  the 
area,  the  following  facts  should  be 
brought  to  the  House's  attention 

First.  Current  market  statistics  clearly 
point  out  that  the  average  resale  home 
cost  in  southwest  Orange  County  is  $21  - 
226,  as  compared  to  $27,300  in  Pasadena. 
Moderate  cost  housing  is  more  available 
in  southwest  Orange  County  than  Pasa- 
dena, the  alternative  site  being  given  the 
most  serious  consideration. 

Second.  Southwest  Orange  County  has 
an  abundance  of  new  and  resale  mod- 
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erately  priced  housin::  under  S22,000 
This  housing  i^  of  goud  quality  and  pri- 
marily in  the  modern  category*  Pasa- 
dena, on  the  other  hand,  has  a  relative 
lack  of  moderately  priced  housinsj  In  ad- 
dition, much  of  Pa.sadena  >  existing  unit:5 
are  considered  old 

"Hiird.  Home  financirit;  in  souihAest 
Orange  County  is  predominantly  FHA 
and  VA.  This  financmss'  provides  better 
terms  on  a  nondiM-rimmatory  basis  The 
Pasadena  area  is  dependt-^t  primarily  on 
conventional  financi:;^ 

This  summary  points  up  the  fact  that 
modern  housing  i.-,  available  in  .-outh- 
wesl  Orange  County  at  all  price  ranges 
The  promise  that  these  conditions  will 
continue  to  exist  into  the  iinmtdiate  fu- 
ture is  superior,  especially  when  com- 
pared with  the  situation  m  Pa.-adena 

In  regard  to  the  avaiiabiiity  and  qual- 
ity of  education  in  the  Los  Alamitos  area, 
the  following  facts  must  be  taken  into 
account ; 

First  Any  objective  study  of  the  qual- 
ity of  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion in  Calitornia  will  rank  Orange 
County  .schools  in  the  top  strata. 

Second.  Con.sistently,  the  voters  of  the 
various  school  districts  in  Oi  ange  County 
have  supported  neces.sary  bonds  and 
overrides  for  expansion  and  quality  pro- 
grams. This  contrasts  sharply  with  the 
Pasadena  situation  where  five  bond  is- 
sues in  the  past  5  years  have  failed 

Third.  Many  of  the  local  districts  sur- 
rounding the  Los  Alamitos  Naval  Base 
have  been  singled  out  by  Stale  and  Na- 
tional organizations  for  tiieir  educa- 
tional innovations  and  tne  high  quality 
of  their  programing 

The  Anaheim  school  districts — Los 
Alamitos  is  included  within  Anaheim  s 
high  school  district — are  tlie  recognized 
pioneers  in  educational  television. 

The  Fountain  Valley  school  district  ■, 
Innovative  and  imaginative  curriculum 
planning  was  recently  lauded  m  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  National  School  Administra- 
tor's Journal. 

Although  Orange  County's  rate  of 
high  school  dropouts  is  one  of  the  lowest 
in  California,  the  US  Offlce  of  Educa- 
tion considers  the  county's  pro»?ram  of 
recouping  school  dropouts  the  most  ef- 
fective in  the  country 

Fourth.  The  availability  of  public  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  is  unex- 
celled. Within  a  very  reasonable  range 
from  the  Naval  Station  are  two  cam- 
puses of  the  California  State  Col'eges — 
Cal  State  Fullerton  and  Cal  State  Lon;; 
Beach — campuse.-.  of  the  Unuersity  of 
California — U.  Cal  Irvine — and  innu- 
merable community  colleges — Fullerton. 
Santa  Ana.  Crolden  West.  Orange  Coas'. 
Long  Beach  City,  and  Cerntos,  to  name 
a  few.  In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of 
private  institutions  of  higher  learnin'.; 
within  the  area. 

Finally,  the  questions  relating  to  the 
loss  of  critical  personnel,  and  the  disrup- 
tion of  operations  because  of  relocation 
of  facilities  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts 
of  recent  experiences  of  two  major  firms 
who  have  moved  into  Or:inL;e  County 
North  American  Aviation  and  Atlantic 
Research,  Inc.  have  both  relocated  major 
facilities  from  other  regions  within  the 
Los  Angeles  basin  into  Orange  County 


In  both  instances,  it  required  the  reloca- 
tion of  lar\'e  numbers  of  critical  em- 
ployees. From  both  of  these  programs,  as 
well  as  others,  the  following  general  con- 
clusions were  drawn 

First.  In  all  ca.ses.  almost  all  the  criti- 
cal employees  stayed  with  the  companies 
and  have  either  moved  into  Orange 
County  or  are  commuting 

Second.  Commuting,  even  to  the  point 
of  30  to  40  minutes  each  way  per  day. 
has  not  worked  any  special  hardships  on 
employees  who  remained  in  the  area  of 
the  companies'  previous  locations.  A  half 
hour,  or  more,  commuting  time  to  and 
from  work  is  a  usual  and  common  prac- 
tice for  many  thousands  of  people  in 
the  Los  Angeles  area 

Third.  Housing,  recreation,  quality 
education,  and  other  facilities  were 
readily  available,  and  no  hardships  in 
any  of  the.se  areas  were  reported. 

Fourth.  There  was  no  riisrtiption  or  loss 
of  efficiency  in  the  operations  of  the 
above  mentioned  firms  during  the  period 
when  employees  were  being  relocated. 

At  every  point,  it  is  abundantly  evi- 
dent that  experience  and  existing  facili- 
ties and  proL-rams  in  southwest  Orange 
County  should  more  than  adequately  an- 
swer the  questions  relative  to  the  impact 
on  personnel  who  would  be  affected  by 
a  transfer  of  the  present  NOTS  facility 
in  Pasadena  to  Los  Alamitos.  In  every 
instance,  the  evidence  that  the  Impact 
would  be  minimal  and  even  beneficial  is 
positive  and  abundant 

There  should  be  no  doubt,  and  I  am 
certain  that  the  Members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  would  agree,  of  the 
importance  and  priority  of  developing 
the  Undersea  Warfare  Laboratory.  Soviet 
emphasis  in  this  area  requires  that  our 
national  effort  in  antisubmarine  warfare 
be  immediate  and  of  the  highest  quality. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy,  under- 
standing its  responi-ibilities  in  this  area, 
has  carefully  constructed  and  presented 
a  program  which  will  be  of  significant 
meaning  m  the  total  undersea  warfare 
effort.  After  careful  consideration  and 
extensive  study,  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  and  the  Department  of  Defense, 
is  asking  Congress  that  it  immediately 
authorize  the  construction  of  the  Under- 
sea Warfare  Laboratory  at  the  Los  Ala- 
mitos Naval  Air  Base 

Knowing  the  importance  of  the  pro- 
gram to  our  national  defense,  and  know- 
ing the  careful  and  meticulous  attention 
the  Navy  has  put  into  the  preparation  of 
their  proposal,  this  session  of  the  90th 
Coneress  has  the  obligation  to  both  au- 
thorize and  appropriate  the  nece.s.sary 
38,495.000  to  get  this  vital  pro;ram  un- 
derway. We  should  not  tolerate  any 
further  delay 

Mr.  PHILBIN  Mr  Chairman,  this  bill 
is  much  more  complex  than  any  mili- 
tary construction  authorization  bill  of 
recent  years.  It  authorizes  about  $2  3 
billion,  and  involves  more  than  the  usual 
run  of  problems  and  controversial  fea- 
turt^ 

I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  entire 
bill,  but  I  would  be  less  than  candid,  if 
I  did  not  express  special  approval  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  which  establish 
by  law  the  various  naval  districts  of 
the  country 


Tins  feature,  if  finally  approved  by 
ttie  Congress,  will  retain  the  great  naval 
district  at  Boston  as  well  a.>  the  other 
great  naval  districts  of  the  country. 

The  original  Navy  program  included  a 
project  for  construction  start  on  a  cen- 
ter to  conduct  research  in  undersea 
warfare  \Aith  which  the  committee  was 
in  general  agreement,  but  felt  that  addi- 
tional information  was  required  con- 
cerning lt^  i^o.ssible  impact  u.oon  existing 
lab.ualones.  and  the  limitea  availability 
of  experienced  scientists  and  engineers. 

The  committee  moved  to  mitiuate  pos- 
sible catastrophe  by  exijlosion  at  loading 
piers  at  Port  Chicago,  Calif.,  where 
great  hazards  to  human  life,  as  well  as 
property,  need  to  be  eliminated 

Title  I  includes  very  substantial  items 
at  .54  Army  installations  in  the  United 
States  including  provision  for  the  col- 
lective defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  and  several  classi- 
l^.ed  installations. 

Necessary  modernization  and  replace- 
ment projects  are  covered  and  important 
projects  are  contained  for  our  activities 
in  Southeast  Asia,  and  numerous  proj- 
ects to  replace  troop  housing  facilities 
and  essential  con\eniences  for  armed 
services  personnel  In  fact,  the  bill  makes 
many  vital  provisions  for  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps 
across  the  board. 

We  have  reduced  budget  and  Defense 
Dei)artment  requests  by  .some  12  percent 
or  more  in  our  searcii  for  practical  econ- 
omy in  the  interest  of  the  taxpayers  that 
will  also  permit  undimini.-hed  efficiency 
aiid  strength  in  our  dcfen.se  c  Jinponcnts. 

Our  action  in  this  regard  was  based  on 
official  information  available  to  us  from 
the  various  departments  and  from  other 
sources,  and  the  cuts  made  by  the  com- 
mittee represent  our  best  judgment  at 
this  time. 

Let  me  ob.serve.  however,  that  if  the 
changing  scene  and  future  developments 
should  clearly  show  that  further  econ- 
omies and  reductions  are  po.ssible  with- 
out impairing  the  required  potential  of 
our  deien.se  agencies,  this  committee 
would  be  the  lirst  to  approve  additional 
economies  when  we  are  convinced  they 
are  rea.sonable  and  will  not  impair  our 
overall  military  strength. 

I  strongly  favor  practical  economy  in 
this  Government  at  every  possible  point, 
including  defen.se  and  thi'  armed  serv- 
ices, because  it  is  my  conviction  timt  this 
Congress  has  a  clear  mandate  from  the 
American  people  to  keep  all  oui  expcndi- 
ture.-^  in  line  and  within  reasonable 
budgetary  requirements  at  all  times. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  repeat 
what  has  been  so  well  said  here  bv  pre- 
vious speakers,  who  have  m.^de  such  in- 
teresting, informative  pres-ntaticns  It 
is  my  view  that  all  the  ser\ices  have  been 
considerately  treated  and  provided  with 
valuable,  es.sential  support  fwr  their 
plans,  operations,  and  requirements. 

Most  of  the  other  projects  in  the  bill 
now  before  you  are  more  mundane.  They 
are.  nonetheless,  just  as  urgent  and  valid 
as  the  naval  weapons  station  protect.  A 
block  of  the  proposed  projects  would  pro- 
vide living  facilitie.s.  in  keeping  with 
modem  requirements,  for  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  of!lcers  and  enlisted  men 
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and  women.  In  the  main,  these  include 
new  and  rehabilitated  bachelor  quarters, 
messhalls,  and  a  limited  number  of  com- 
munity facihties  such  as  enlisted  men's 
clubs,  chapels,  and  athletic  fields.  The 
scoije  of  these  personnel  support  tvpes  of 
facilities  approach  one-third  of  the  Navy 
program  measured  in  dollars. 

Another   block   of    facilities   of   note- 
worthy mer.t  consists  of  27  lino  item^  for 
$19.2     million.     These     are     for     con- 
struction of  sewerage  improvements  at 
various  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  installa- 
ticns  in   the  United  States.  This  is  an 
action   to   safeguard   an   invaluable   re- 
source of  the  country.  It  will  reduce  the 
sewage  pollution  of  the  streams,  rivers 
and  liarbors  adjacent  to  the  military  in- 
stallations. It  is  the  first  of  a  number  of 
increments  in  the  Naw  plans.  Can  any- 
one deny  that  this  plan  has  virtue'  It 
should  be  implemented  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  remaining  portions  of  the  Navy 
program  are  comprised  of  facility  cate- 
gories with  Ahich  most  Members  of  this 
body  are  generally  familiar.  A  number  of 
the  facilities  ore  for  suppr^rt  of  ships  and 
aircraft,  such  as  piers  and  airfield  pave- 
ment. Some  are  for  training  of  Navy  men 
and  marines  in  the  multitude  of  skills 
they  requirt-— for  shipboard  operation 
for  operation  of  aircraft,  weapons  elec- 
tronic equipment.  Others  are  for  mainte- 
nance functions,  supply,  administration 
care  of  the  .sick  and  wounded— in  fact' 
the  entire  gamut  of  facility  categories' 
including  utilities,  to  make  the  various 
structures  operable. 

The  bill  contains  many  items,  more 
than  1.700  of  them,  for  our  great  Army 
and  ','reat  Air  Force,  which  like  our  great 
Navy,  stand  as  powerful  components  of 
our  mighty  striking  force  and  defense 
system. 

The  committee  has  .given  careful  at- 
tention, both  as  to  the  conventional  and 
nuclear  aspects,  of  their  construction 
needs. 

For  fear  of  being  reptitlous.  I  will  not 
treat  of  these  items  at  this  time,  but  I 
want  to  stress  the  needs  we  have  at- 
tempted to  serve,  and  pay  highest  tribute 
to  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  their  invaluable  contribu- 
tions to  the  Nation  and  the  cause  of 
peace. 

Even  as  we  work  for  total  readiness  at 
home  and  abroad,  let  us  never  cease  to 
strive  for  a  just,  lasting  peace  with  free- 
dom, justice,  and  security  for  our  own 
Nation  and  the  world.  I  hope  and  pray 
that  Hanoi  and  Russia  will  soon  listen 
to  our  pleas  and  prayers  for  peace  and 
agree  to  a  conference  to  arrange  fair 
terms  and  conditions  so  that  the  whole 
world  can  again  enjoy  reconciliation  and 
just  peace  and  amity  and  understand- 
ing between  all  nations  and  all  peoples 

I  am  convinced  that  this  bill  is  sound 
I  recommend  your  favorable  action  on  It 
Let  us  strive  urgently  for  a  just  peace 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  having  ex- 
pired, the  Clerk  will  read.  , 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows :  ' 

Br  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Rrprrarntatue  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  iti  Congress  assembled, 

TITXE   T 
Sec.   101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  mav 
establish  or  develop  military  installations  and 
CXIII 1311— Part   16 
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facilities    by    acquiring,    constructing     con- 
verting, rehabilitating,  or  Installing  perma- 
nent or  temporary  public  works,   including 
site    preparation,    appurtenances,    utilities 
and  equipment  for  the  following  projects: 
Inside  the  Untted  States 

UMITED    STATES    CONTINEXTAL    ARMY    COMMAND 

(First  Army) 

Port  Bel  voir,  Virginia:  Operational  and 
training  f:.cllitles,  and  research  develop- 
ment,  and  test  facilities,  $3,869,000. 

Port  Devens,  Massachusetts:  Maintenance 
facilities,  and  utilities,  $1,304,000 

Port  Eustis,  Virginia:  Training  facilities 
maintenance  facilities,  and  utUities.  $976  ooo' 

Fort  Hamilton,  New  York:  Operational  fa- 
cilities, $127,000. 

A.  P.  Hill  Military  Reservation.  Virginia- 
Training  facilities,  supply  facilities,  troop 
housing,  and  utUities.  $4,893,000 

Indlantown  Gap  Military  Reservation 
Pennsylvania:    Training    facilities,    $581  000 ' 

Port  Knox,  Kentucky:  Training  facilities 
and  utilities,  $1,545,000. 

Port  Lee,  Virginia:  Maintenance  facilities 
medical    facilities,    and    utilities,    $1  034  ooo' 

Port  George  G.  Meade,  Maryland:  Hospital 
facilities,  $1,907,000. 

«,ff!^„'^^'*'''^"'  Virginia:  Training  facilities, 
(pl-*  1 .000. 

(Third  Army) 

Port  Bennlng,  Georgia:  Troop  housing  and 
lUilities,  $3,759,000. 

Fort  Bragg.  North  Carolina:  Operational 
and  training  facilities,  maintenance  facilities 
supply  facilities,  administrative  facilities' 
troop  housing,  and  utilities.  $17,800,000. 

Port  Campbell.  Kentucky:  Hospital  facili- 
ties and  utilities,  $312,000. 

Port  Gordon,  Georgia:  Training  facilities 
supply  facilities,  utilities,  and  real  estate' 
§4,364,000. 

Fort  Jackson,  South  Carolina:  Hospital  fa- 
cilities. $10,365,000. 

Fort  Rucker,  Alabama:  Training  facilities 
and  troop  housing,  $2,118,000. 

(Fourth  Army) 

Port  Bliss,  Texas:  Training  facilities,  sup- 
ply facilities,  and  utilities,  $792,000. 

Port  Hood,  Tex.:  Maintenance  facilities 
and  utilities,  $3,075,000. 

Port  Polk,  Louisiana:  Training  facilities 
and  supply  facilities,  $1,148,000. 

Fort  Sill.  Oklahoma:  Training  facilities 
and  community  facilities,  $3,636,000. 

Fort  Wolters,  Texas:  Utilities,  $379,000. 
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(Fifth  Army) 

Fort  Carson,  Colorado:  Operational  and 
training  facilities,  maintenance  faculties 
troop  housing  and  community  'facilities  and 
utilities,  $20,929,000. 

Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Indiana:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  administrative  facilities  and 
utilities.  $4,462,000. 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas:  Administra- 
tive facilities.  $392,000. 

Fort  Riley,  Kansas:  Training  facilities 
maintenance  facilities,  medical  facilities 
troop  housing,   and  utilities,  $22,122,000. 

Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri:  Training  fa- 
cilities, medical  faculties,  community  facil- 
ities, and  utilities,  $2,575,000. 

(Sixth  Army) 

Port  Irwin,  California:  Operational  facil- 
ities.  $217,000. 

Port  Lewis,  'Washington:  Maintenance  fa- 
cilities, $2,523,000. 

Fort  Ord,  California:  Hospital  facilities 
and  troop  housing,  $27,329,000. 

(MUltary  District  of  Washington) 

Fort  Myer,  Virginia:  Troop  housing,  and 
utiUtle-.  $1,680,000.  e         u 

(CONUS  Various) 

CONUS  Various  Locations:  Community  fa- 
cilities, $1,053,000. 


UNITED    STATES    ARMY    MATERIEL    COMMAND 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland-  Re- 
search, development,  and  t<;st  facilities  and 
i.tiuues.  52.184.000. 

Aeronautical  Maintenance  Center  Texas- 
Utilities,  $419,000. 

Anniston  Army  Depot.  Alabama:  Mrdnte- 
nance  facilities,  and  utilities.  $1,937,000 

Detroit  Arsenal.  Michigan:  Research  devel- 
opment and  test  facilities.  $1,819,000. 

Letterkenny  Army  Depot.  Pennsylvania- 
Maintenance  facilities  and  supply  facilities 
$552,000. 

Lexington  Blue  Grass  Armv  Depot.  Ken- 
lucky:  Mainten.ince  facilUies.  $160,000 

New  Cumberland  Army  Depot  Pennsvi- 
vania:  Utilities.  $330,000. 

Pine  Bluff  Arsenal,  Arkansas:  Production 
facilities.  $1,713,000. 

Pueblo  Army  Depot,  Colorado:  Mainte- 
nance, and  supply  facilities.  $855,000. 

Red  River  Army  Depot,  Texas:  Operational 
facilities,  supply  facilities,  and  administrative 
facilities,  $376,000. 

Redstone  Arsenal,  Alabama:  Training  fa- 
cilities, research,  development  and  test  facili- 
ties, and  administrative  facilities.  $646,000 

Sacramento  Army  Depot.  California:  Sup- 
ply facilities,  $93,000. 

Savanna  Army  Depot,  Illinois:  Operational 
facilities,  and  utilities.  S102.000 

Gharpe  Army  Depot,  California:  Supply 
fncilities.  $199,000. 

Tobyhanna  Army  Depot.  Pennsylvania: 
Maintenance  facilities.  $268,000 

Tooele  Army  Depot,  Utah:  Supply  facilities 
$380,000. 

Watertown  Arsenal.  Massachusetts:  Re- 
search, development,  and  test  facilities. 
$3,471,000. 

White  Sands  Missile  Range.  New  Mexico: 
Research,  development,  and  test  facihties 
and  utilities,  $4,781,000. 

Port  Wingate  Army  Depot.  New  Mexico: 
Utilities.  $166,000. 

Yuma  Proving  Ground.  Arizona:  Research, 
development,  and  test  facilities.  $176,000. 

UNITED    STATES   ARMY    AIR    DEFENSE   COMMAND 

Chicat'o  Defense  Area.  Illinois:  Operational 
facilities.  $365,000. 

Detroit  Defense  Area.  Michigan:  Opera- 
tional facilities.  $130,000. 

New  York  Defense  Area.  New  York:  Troop 
housing,  $327,000. 

CONUS  Various  Locations:  Operational  fa- 
cilities, research,  development,  and  test  fa- 
cilities, and  utilities,  $65,779,000. 

UNITED   STATES   ARMY    SECURITY    AGENCY 

Two  Rock  Ranch  Station,  California:  Sup- 
ply facilities,  $174,000. 

Vint  Hill  Farms.  Virginia:  Operational  fa- 
cilities and  .supply  facilities.  $542,000. 

UNITED   .STATES   ARMY    STRATKGIC   COMMUNICA- 
TIONS   COMMAND 

CONUS  Various  Loc.itions:  Operational  fa- 
cilities. $1,147,000. 

Fort  Ritchie.  Maryland:  Utilities.  $216,000. 

UNITED   STATES   MILITARY   ACADEMY 

United  States  Military  Academy.  West 
Point,  New  York:  Training  facilities,  supply 
facilities,  troop  ho-osing.  and  utilities.  $15  - 
495.000. 

ARMY    MEDICAL    SERVICE 

Fltzslmons  Army  Hospital.  Colorado-  HoS' 
pital  facilities.  $9,555,000. 

Madigan  General  Hospital.  Washington: 
Medical  facilities.  $185,000. 

CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS 

Army  Mip  Service.  Maryland:  Utilities 
$156,000. 

MtLn-ARY    TRAFFIC    MANAGEMENT    AND 
TERMINAL   SERVICE 

Bayonne  Naval  Supply  Center,  New  Jersey: 
OperaUonal  facilities,  and  supply  faculties 
$582,000. 

Sunny  Point.  North  Carolina:  Utilities 
$70,000. 
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erately  priced  housin::T  ui.der  $22,000 
This  housing  is  of  gcKid  qaality  and  pii- 
marily  in  the  modern  category.  Pasa- 
dena, on  the  other  hand,  tias  a  relative 
lack  of  moderately  priced  hou.-<ing.  In  ad- 
dition, much  of  Pasadena's  e.\i.-;ling  unit.s 
are  considered  old 

Third.  Home  financing  m  .southAest 
Orange  County  is  predominantly  FHA 
and  VA.  This  financint;  provide.s  better 
terms  on  a  nondi.scriininatory  basis.  The 
Pasadena  area  is  dependent  primarily  on 
conventional  financmt; 

This  summary  points  up  the  fact  that 
modern  housing  i.-.  available  m  south- 
west Orange  County  at  all  price  ranges 
The  promise  that  these  conditions  will 
continue  to  exist  into  the  immediate  fu- 
ture is  superior.  especiaUy  when  com- 
pared with  the  situation  m  Pasadena 

In  regard  to  the  availability  and  qual- 
ity of  education  m  the  Los  Alainitos  area, 
the  following  facts  must  be  taken  into 
account: 

First.  Any  objective  study  of  the  qual- 
ity of  elementary  and  .secondary  educa- 
tion in  California  will  rank  Orange 
County  school.s  in  the  top  .strata. 

Second.  Consistently,  the  voters  of  the 
various  school  districts  in  O;  anee  County 
have  supported  necessary  bonds  and 
overrides  for  expansion  and  quality  pro- 
grams. This  contrasts  snarply  with  the 
Pasadena  situation  where  five  bond  is- 
sues in  the  past  5  years  have  failed 

Third.  Many  of  the  local  districts  sur- 
roimding  the  Los  Alarniios  Naval  Base 
have  been  singled  out  by  Stale  and  Na- 
tional organizations  for  their  tduca- 
tlonal  innovations  and  tne  high  quality 
of  their  programing 

The  Anaheim  -chcol  districts — Lo.s 
Alamitos  is  included  withm  Anah.eim  s 
high  school  district — are  the  recognized 
pioneers  in  educational  television 

The  Fountain  Valley  school  district  s 
innovative  and  imaginative  curriculum 
planning  was  recently  lauded  m  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  National  School  Administra- 
tor's Journal. 

Although  Orance  County's  rate  of 
high  school  dropout.>  is  one  of  the  lowest 
in  California,  the  US  Office  of  Educa- 
tion considers  the  county's  program  of 
recouping  school  dropouts  the  most  ef- 
fective in.the  country. 

Fourth.  The  availability  of  public  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  is  unex- 
celled. 'Within  a  very  reasonable  rantie 
from  the  Naval  Station  are  two  cam- 
puses of  the  California  State  Col'eges — 
Cal  State  Fullerton  and  Cal  State  Long 
Beach — campuse.^  of  the  Univcr.sity  of 
California — U.  Cal  Irvine — and  innu- 
merable community  colleges — Fullerton. 
Santa  Ana.  Crolden  West.  Orange  Coas'. 
Long  Beach  City,  and  Ceiiitos.  to  nanir 
a  few.  In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of 
private  institutions  of  higher  learnln'^i 
within  the  area 

Finally,  the  questions  relating  to  the 
loss  of  critical  personnel,  and  the  disrup- 
tion of  operations  because  uf  relocation 
of  facilities  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts 
of  recent  experiences  of  two  major  f^rms 
who  have  moved  into  Orange  County 
North  American  Aviation  and  Atlantic 
Research.  Inc.  have  both  relocated  major 
facilities  from  other  regions  within  the 
Los  Angeles  basin  into  Orange  County 


In  both  instances,  it  required  the  reloca- 
tion of  lar:e  numbers  of  critical  em- 
ployees. From  both  of  these  programs,  as 
well  as  others,  the  following  general  con- 
clusions were  drawn : 

First.  In  all  cases,  almost  all  the  criti- 
cal employees  stayed  with  the  companies 
and  have  either  moved  into  Orange 
County  or  are  commuting 

Second.  Commuting,  even  to  the  point 
of  .'30  u.)  40  minutes  each  way  per  day. 
has  not  worked  any  special  hardships  on 
employees  who  remained  m  the  area  of 
the  companies  previous  locations.  A  half 
hour,  or  more,  commuting  time  to  and 
from  work  is  a  usual  and  common  prac- 
tice for  many  thousands  of  people  in 
the  Los  Angeles  area. 

Third.  Housing,  recreation,  quality 
education,  and  other  facilities  were 
readily  available,  and  no  hardships  in 
any  of  these  areas  were  reported. 

Fourth.  There  was  no  disruption  or  loss 
of  efficiency  in  the  operations  of  the 
above  mentioned  firms  durmg  the  period 
when  employers  were  b<..ng  relocated. 

At  every  point,  it  is  abundantly  evi- 
dent that  experience  and  existing  facili- 
ties and  proL-rams  in  southwest  Orange 
County  .should  more  than  adequately  an- 
swer the  questions  relative  to  the  impact 
on  personnel  who  would  be  affected  by 
a  transfer  of  the  present  NOTS  facility 
in  Pasadena  to  Los  Alamitos.  In  every 
instance,  the  evidence  that  the  impact 
would  be  minimal  and  even  beneficial  is 
pcsitive  and  abundant. 

There  should  be  no  doubt,  and  I  am 
certain  that  the  Members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  would  agree,  of  the 
importance  and  priority  of  developing 
the  Unde:.sea  Warfare  Laboratory  Soviet 
emphasis  in  this  area  requires  that  our 
national  effort  in  antisubmarine  warfare 
be  immediate  and  of  the  highest  quality. 
The  Department  of  the  Navy,  under- 
standing Its  responsibilities  in  this  area, 
has  carefully  constructed  and  presented 
a  program  which  will  be  of  significant 
meaning  in  the  total  undersea  warfare 
effort.  After  careful  consideration  and 
extensive  study,  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  and  the  Department  of  Defense. 
is  asking  Congress  that  it  immediately 
authorize  the  construction  of  the  Under- 
sea Warfare  Laboratory  at  the  L«s  Ala- 
mitos Naval  .\ir  Base, 

Knowing  the  importance  of  the  pro- 
gram to  our  national  defense,  and  know- 
ing the  car  ful  and  meticulous  attention 
the  Navy  h?s  put  into  the  preparation  of 
their  proposal,  this  session  of  the  90th 
Congress  has  the  obligation  to  both  au- 
thorize and  appropriate  the  necessary 
38,49.5.000  to  get  this  \ital  prou'ram  un- 
derway. We  should  not  tolerate  any 
further  delay 

Mr  PfllLBIN  Mr  Chairman,  this  bill 
is  much  more  complex  than  any  mili- 
tary construction  authorization  bill  of 
recent  years.  It  authorizes  about  S2  3 
billion,  and  involves  more  than  the  usual 
run  of  problems  and  controversial  fea- 
tures 

I  am  deeply  interested  m  the  entire 
bill,  but  I  would  be  less  than  candid,  if 
I  did  not  expres.s  special  apiiroval  of 
tlie  provisions  of  the  bill  v.'hich  establish 
by  law  the  various  naval  districts  of 
the  country. 


Tins  feature,  if  finally  approved  by 
the  Congress,  will  retain  the  great  naval 
district  at  Boston  as  well  a.-,  the  other 
great  naval  districts  of  the  country. 

The  original  Navy  program  included  a 
project  for  construction  start  on  a  cen- 
ter to  conduct  research  in  undersea 
warfare  with  which  the  committee  was 
in  general  agreement,  but  felt  tnat  addi- 
tional information  was  required  con- 
cerning its  po.ssible  impact  upon  existing 
lab.:lI•atone.•^,  and  the  limited  availability 
of  experienced  scientists  and  engineers. 

Thf  committee  moved  to  mitigate  pos- 
sible cata.strophe  by  explosion  at  loading 
piers  at  Port  Chicago,  Calif.,  where 
great  hazards  to  human  life,  as  well  as 
property,  need  to  be  eliminated 

Title  I  includes  very  substantial  items 
at  54  Army  installations  in  the  United 
States  including  provision  for  the  col- 
lective defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  and  several  classi- 
fied hiLtallations 

Necessary  modernization  and  rerlace- 
meiit  projects  are  covered  and  important 
projects  are  contained  for  oui'  activities 
in  Southeast  Asia,  and  numerous  proj- 
ects to  replace  troop  housing  facilities 
and  e.s.sential  cjnveniences  for  armed 
services  personnel  In  fact,  the  bill  makes 
many  vital  provisions  for  the  Aimy, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps 
acro.ss  the  board. 

We  have  reduced  budget  and  Defense 
Department  requests  by  some  12  percent 
or  more  m  our  search  for  practical  econ- 
omy in  the  interest  of  the  taxpayers  that 
will  also  permit  undiminished  efficiency 
ai.d  strenuth  in  our  defense  c mponrnts. 

Our  action  in  this  regard  was  ba.^ed  on 
official  information  available  to  us  from 
tlie  various  departments  and  from  other 
.sources,  and  the  cuts  made  by  the  com- 
mittee repre.sent  our  best  judgment  at 
this  time 

Let  me  observe,  however,  that  if  the 
changing  scene  and  future  developments 
should  clearly  show  that  further  econ- 
omies and  reductions  are  possible  with- 
out impairing  the  rtxjuired  potential  of 
our  defense  agencies,  this  committee 
would  be  the  first  to  approve  ;idd;lional 
economies  when  we  are  convinced  they 
are  rea.sonable  and  will  not  impair  our 
overall  military  strength. 

I  strongly  favor  practical  economy  in 
this  Government  at  every  po.ssible  point, 
including  defen.se  and  the  armed  serv- 
ices because  it  is  my  conviction  that  this 
Congress  has  a  clear  mandate  from  the 
American  people  to  keep  all  our  expendi- 
tures in  line  and  within  reasonable 
budgetary  requirements  at  all  times 

Mr  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  repeat 
what  has  been  so  well  said  here  by  pre- 
vious speakers,  who  have  m.ide  such  in- 
tere.itiiu'.  informative  jires-ntaticns.  It 
is  my  view  that  all  the  services  have  been 
considerately  treated  and  provided  with 
valuable,  es.sential  support  fur  their 
plans,  operations,  and  requirements. 

Most  of  the  other  projects  in  the  bill 
now  before  you  are  more  mundane.  They 
are,  nonetlieless,  just  as  urgent  and  valid 
as  the  naval  weapons  station  proiect.  A 
block  of  the  proposed  projects  would  pro- 
vide living  facilities,  in  keeping  with 
modem  requirements,  for  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  officers  and  enlisted  men 
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and  women.  In  the  main,  these  include 
new  and  rehabilitated  bachelor  quarters, 
messhalls,  and  a  limited  number  of  com- 
munity facilities  such  as  enlisted  men's 
clubs,  chapels,  and  athletic  fields.  The 
scope  of  these  personnel  support  tvpes  of 
facilities  approach  cne-third  of  the  Navy 
program  measured  in  dollars. 

Another    block   of    facilities   of    note- 
worthy merit  consists  of  27  line  items  for 
j         %\9.2     million.     These     are     for     con- 
I         slruction  of  sewerage  improvements  at 
i         various  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  installa- 
ticns  in  the  United  States.  This  is  an 
I        action   to   safeguard   an   invaluable   re- 
I         source  of  the  country.  It  will  reduce  the 
sewage  pollution  of  the  streams,  rivers 
and  harbors  adjacent  to  the  military  in- 
stallations. It  is  the  first  of  a  number  of 
increments  in  the  Navy  plans.  Can  any- 
one deny  that  this  plan  has  virtue ■?  It 
should  be  implemented  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  remaining  porti.ins  of  the  Navy 
program  are  comprised  of  facility  cate- 
gories with  Ahich  most  Members  of  this 
body  are  generally  familiar.  A  number  of 
the  facilities  are  for  support  of  ships  and 
aircraft,  such  as  piers  and  airfield  pave- 
ment. Some  are  for  training  of  Navy  men 
and  marines  in  the  multitude  of  skills 
they    require— for   shipboard    operation 
for  operation  of  aircraft,  weapons,  elec- 
tronic equipment.  Others  are  for  mainte- 
nance functions,  supply,  administration 
care  of  the  sick  and  wounded— in  fact 
the  entire  gamut  of  facilitv  categories' 
including  utilities,  to  make  the  various 
structures  operable. 

The  bill  contains  many  items,  more 
than  1,700  of  them,  for  our  great  Army 
and  great  Air  Force,  which  like  our  great 
Navy,  stand  as  powerful  components  of 
our  mighty  striking  force  and  defense 
system. 

The  committee  has  given  careful  at- 
tention, both  as  to  the  conventional  and 
nuclear  aspects,  of  their  construction 
needs. 

For  fear  of  being  reptitious.  I  will  not 
treat  of  these  items  at  this  time  but  I 
want  to  stress  the  needs  we  have  at- 
tempted to  serve,  and  pay  highest  tribute 
to  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  their  invaluable  contribu- 
tions to  the  Nation  and  the  cause  of 
peace. 

Even  as  we  work  for  total  readiness  at 
home  and  abroad,  let  us  never  cease  to 
strive  for  a  just,  lasting  peace  with  free- 
dom, justice,  and  security  for  our  own 
Nation  and  the  worid,  I  hope  and  pray 
that  Hanoi  and  Russia  will  soon  listen 
to  our  pleas  and  prayers  for  peace  and 
agree  to  a  conference  to  arrange  fair 
terms  and  conditions  so  that  the  whole 
world  can  again  enjoy  reconciliation  and 
just  peace  and  amity  and  understand- 
ing between  all  nations  and  all  peoples 

I  am  convinced  that  this  bill  is  sound 
I  recommend  your  favorable  action  on  It 
Let  us  strive  urgently  for  a  just  peace 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  having  ex- 
pired, the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  i(  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcprrsrntatue  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

TITLE   I 
Sft,   101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  military  installations  and 
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facilities    by    acquiring,    constructing     con- 
verting, rehabllitaUng.  or  installing  perma- 
nent or  temporary  public  worlcs,   including 
site    preparation,    appurtenances,    utilities 
and  equipment  for  the  following  projects: 
Inside  the  IJn-ited  States 

UNITED    STATES    CONTINEXTAL    ARMY    COMMAND 

(First  Army) 

Port  Belvolr.  Virginia:  Operational  and 
training  fr.cilities,  and  research  develop- 
ment, and   test  facilities,  $3,869,000. 

Fort  Devens.  Massachusetts:  Maintenance 
facilities,  and  utilities,  $1.304  000 

Fort  EuEtis,  Virginia:  Training  facilities 
mKintenance  facilities,  and  utUities.  $976  000 

Fort  Hamilton.  New  York:  Operational  fa- 
cilities, $127,000. 

A  P.  Hill  Military  Reservation,  Virginia- 
Training  facilities,  supply  facilities,  troop 
housing,  and  utilities,  $4,893  000 

Indiantown  Gap  Military  Reservation 
Pennsylvania:    Training    facilities,    $581  000 

Fort  Knox.  Kentucky:  Training  facilities 
and  utilities,  $1,545,000. 

Fort  Lee,  Virginia:  Maintenance  facilities 
medical   facilities,   and    utilities,    $1.034  000 

Fort  George  G.  Meade,  Maryland:  Hospital 
facilities,  $1,907,000. 

$l4lToo^'^''^"'  '^''■^*"^^-  Training  facilities, 

(Third  Army) 

Fort  Benning,  Georgia:  Troop  housing  and 
utilities.  $3,759,000. 

,.,H°/^°."^^'  ^°^^^  Carolina:  Operational 
and  training  facilities,  maintenance  facilities 
supply  facilities,  administrative  facilities' 
troop  housing,  and  utilities.  $17,800,000 

Fort  Campbell.  Kentucky:  Hospital  facili- 
ties and  utilities,  $312,000. 

Port  Gordon,  Georgia:  Training  facilit'es 

$4^364'oor"*"^^'    """"^^'    «'^'^    '■eal    estate! 

Fort  Jackson,  South  Carolina:  Hospital  fa- 
cilities. $10,365,000. 

Port  Rucker,  Alabama:  Training  facilities 
and  troop  housing,  $2,118,000. 

(Fourth  Army) 
Fort  Bliss,  Texas:  Training  facilities,  sup- 
ply facilities,  and  utilities,  $792,000, 

nnH°'"V,".?°'*'  '^^^■-  Maintenance  facilities 
and  utilities,  $3,075,000. 

.S°^^  ^?"''  '-o^isiana:  Training  facilities, 
and  supply  facilities,  $1,148,000. 

Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma:  Training  facilities 
and  community  facilities,  $3,636,000. 

Port  Wolters.  Texas:  Utilities,  $379,000. 
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Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland-  Re- 
search, development,  and  test  facilities  and 
i.tauies,  $2,184,000. 

Aeronautical  Maintenance  Center  Texas- 
Utilities.  $419,000. 

Anniston  Army  Depot.  Alabama-  M.iinte- 
nance  facilities,  and  utilities.  $1,937  000 

Detroit  Arsenal,  Michigan:  Research  devel- 
opment and  test  facilities.  $1,819,000 

Letterkenny  Army  Depot.  Pennsylvania - 
^'^o"^^?^"*^  facilities  and  supply  facilities, 

Lexington  Blue  Grass  Armv  Depot  Ken- 
tucky: Maintenance  facilities,  3160  000 

New  Cumberland  Armv  Depot  Pennsvl- 
vania:   Utilities.  $330,000. 

Pine  Bluff  Arsenal,  Arkansas:  Production 
facilities.  $1,713,000, 

Pueblo  Army  Depot,  Colorado:  Mainte- 
nance, and  supply  facilities.  S855.000, 

Red  River  Army  Depot.  Texas:  Operational 
facilities,  supply  facilities,  and  administr:.tive 
lacilitles.  $376,000, 

Redstone  Arsenal,  Alabama:  Training  fa- 
cilities, research,  development  and  test  facili- 
ties, and  administrative  facilities.  S646.000 

Sacramento  Army  Depot.  California-  Sup- 
ply facilities,  $93,000. 

Savanna  Army  Depot.  Illinois:  Operational     ' 
facilities,  and  utilities.  S102.000. 

Sharpe  Army  Depot.  California:  Supply 
fncllities,  $199,000. 

Tobyhanna  Army  Depot.  Pennsylvania: 
Maintenance  facilities,  $268,000, 

Tooele  Army  Depot.  Utah :  Supplv  facilities. 
$380,000. 

Watertown  Arsenal.  Massachusetts:  Re- 
search, development,  and  test  facilities. 
$3,471,000. 

White  .Sands  Missile  Range,  New  Mexico: 
Research,  development,  and  test  facilities 
and  utilities.  $4,781,000, 

Port  Wingate  Armv  Depot.  New  Mexico- 
Utilities.  .$166,000. 

Yuma  Proving  Ground,  Arizona:  Research, 
development,  and  test  facilities.  $176,000. 

UNTTED   STATES   ARMY    AIR   DEFENSE   COMMAND 

Chicago  Defense  Area.  Illinois:  Operational 
facilities.  $365,000, 

Detroit  Defense  Area,  Michigan:  Opera- 
tional facilities.  $130,000. 

New  York  Defense  Area.  New  York:  Troop 
housing,  $327,000, 

CONUS  Various  Locations:  Operational  fa- 
cilities, research,  development,  and  t«st  fa- 
cilities, and  utilities.  $65,779,000. 


(Fifth  Army) 

Fort  Carson,  Colorado:  Operational  and 
training  facilities,  maintenance  facilities 
troop  housing  and  community  facilities  and 
utilities,  $20,929,000. 

Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Indiana-  Opera- 
tional facilities,  administrative  facilities  and 
utilities,  $4,462,000. 

Port  Leavenworth,  Kansas:  Administra- 
tive facilities,  $392,000. 

Fort  Riley.  Kansas:  Training  facilities 
maintenance  facilities,  medical  facilities' 
troop  housing,  and  utilities.  $22,122,000. 

Port  Leonard  Wood.  Missouri:  Training  fa- 
cilities, medical  facilities,  community  facil- 
ities, and  utilities,  $2,575,000. 

(Sixth  Army) 

Fort  Irwin,  California:  Operational  facil- 
ities.  $217,000. 

Fort  Lewis,  Washington:  Maintenance  fa- 
cilities, $2,523,000. 

Fort  Ord,  California:  Hospital  facilities 
and  troop  housing.  $27,329,000. 

(Military  District  of  Washington) 
Fort  Myer,  Virginia:   Troop  housing    and 
utllitie-^,  $1,680,000. 

(CONUS  Various) 

CONUS  Various  Locations:  Communltv  fa- 
cilities, $1,053,000. 


UNITED   STATES   ARMY    SECURITY    AGENCY 

Two  Rock  Ranch  Station.  California:  Sup- 
ply facilities.  $174,000. 

Vint  Hill  Farms,  Virginia:  Operational  fa- 
cilities and  supply  facilities,  $542,000. 

UNITED   .STATES   ARMY    STRATEGIC   COMMUNICA- 
TIONS   COMMAND 

CONUS  Various  Locations:  Operational  fa- 
cilities. $1,147,000. 

Port  Ritchie.  Maryland:  Utilities,  .$216,000. 

UNITED   STATES    MILITARY    ACADEMY 

United  States  Mllitarv  Academy.  West 
Point.  New  York:  Training  facilities,  supply 
facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utilities.  $15  - 
495.000. 

ARMY    MEDICAL   SERVICE 

Fltzslmons  Army  Hospital.  Colorado-  Hos- 
pital facilities,  $9,555,000. 

Madigan  General  Hospital.  Washington- 
Medical  facilities.  $185,000. 

CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS 

Army  Mip  Service.  Maryland:  Utlllt»«e 
$156,000, 

MILn-ARY    TRAFFIC    MANAGEMENT    AND 
TERMINAL   SERVICE 

Bayonne  N.ival  Supply  Center.  New  Jersey 
OperaUonal  facilities,  and  supply  faculties, 
$582,000. 

Sunny  Point,  North  Carolina:  Utilities, 
*70,000. 
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JrSXTKD   STATXS    /UtMT     ALASKV 

Port  Gr«ely,  Aio&ka  Operacional  facUlUes. 
•862,000. 

n^rrro  statks  v>mt    hawah 
Port  De  RussT    HawAll    Troop  housiixg  and 

uOUUea.  •7.132  000 
Schofleld  Barracks.  H^wai:    Training  (acil- 

iUea.  •286.000. 

OUTSZDB  THi  C.vrrxD  Statis 

TnrTTTD   STATES    ASMT      PACITTC 

Camp  Zama.  Japan  Supply  faclllUes. 
•  193.000. 

Korea:   Hospital  ficllilies,  $2  310  000 

UNlIlil  STatlS   AJIMT    rO>:.CS     SOCTHCX.V 

Port  Clay-toc.  Canal  Zone  L':i;itles  17.985  - 
000. 

tTNllIU    VTATXS    ABUT     MAmUZL    COMMAND 

Kwajaleln  Atoli  Researcii  developmer.r 
and  test  facilities,  housing  and  communitv 
faculties.  •12.255  000 

jnrrrwD  statxs  aemt  smnuTT  sczmrt 
Vartoua    locaUons      Operatlcr.il    Jac'.ntte*. 
housing  and  community  fac'.Iltiw.  and  ut'.l- 
Ittea.  »4.5M  000  ' 

PKlTtD  STATTS  AaMT     rCBOPS 

Oemnany:    Supply   facllttlw.   r?  195.000 
Vartotis    locations      Operational    facilities 
and  supply   factlit'.ps    •tS  815  000 

Varlona  locations  P-r  tiie  United  State* 
shar«  of  the  cost  of  multilateral  programs 
for  the  acquisition  or  construction  of  mili- 
tary facilities  and  insiallatioos  Including 
International  military  headqu.irters.  for  the 
collectlTc  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Area.  •60.000  XO  P'O'tded.  That. 
within  thirty  days  aft«-  the  end  of  each 
quarter,  the  Secretary  ct  the  Army  shall 
furnish  to  the  Ccmnilttees  jn  .Armed  S«rv- 
Ices  and  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Represer.-.it.ves  a  description 
of  obUgatioos  incu.Twl  as  the  United  States 
share   of   such   multilateral    ^r-.'ip-ams 


trUTTBD     STATBa     aaM  T      SraATICX     COMMtTNtC*- 

no.ss  lomua.vs 

Various  locations  Operatijnal  faculties 
and    utlliUea.  •3.821.000 

Sbc.  102  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  n\ay 
cctablish  or  deTelop  classified  military  in- 
stallations and  facilities  by  acqtiirtng.  con- 
structing, converting,  rehahtlltaung.  or  m- 
stalling  permanent  or  temporary  public 
worka.  Including  land  acquisltioos.  site 
preparatlcn.  app-.irtenar.'-es  ut.;;  •.-.ea  and 
equipment  !n  the  in-,   unt  of  »2  873  000 

Sbc.  loa.  The  3err»tary  of  tne  .Army  may 
establlah  or  develop  .Army  installations  and 
facUltle*  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  fhangea  in  Army  mis- 
sions and  responsi  bill  tie*  w.iich  have  oeen 
occasioned  by:  (ai  unforeseen  security  con- 
siderations, (bi  new  weapa^ns  developments. 
^C)  new  and  tinfor»-=e«n  resear- h  ai.d  devel- 
opment requirements,  yr  (di  improved  pro- 
duction schedules.  If  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense determines  that  deferral  of  such  oon- 
Btructlon  for  inclusion  in  the  next  military 
construction  suthor-zation  Act  would  se  in- 
consistent with  interests  of  naticna^  secu- 
rity, and  In  conne<:ty. n  thereTcith  to  ac- 
quire, ccnsv-uct.  convert,  rehabilitite.  or 
install  permanent  or  temporary  public  works. 
Including  land  acquiiitl'^n.  8.:»  pre;>arit;  ..-.. 
appurtenances,  uti.lties  ar.d  equipment  in 
the  ictal  amount  of  llO.CXi  OOO  P^jtuled. 
That  the  Secretary  ^f  the  Army  .r  his  d%s:;;- 
nee,  shall  notify  the  CV/fr.m! trees  on  Armed 
Serrlcea  of  tne  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatltes.  linme<La-.*:y  up>,n  reaching  a 
2nal  decisloQ  to  >rr.p.ement  of  the  cost  jt 
construction  in  any  public  work  'undertaken 
under  this  section  including  tn^jae  real  es- 
tate actions  pertaJni.ig  th^revj  T*!j  authrr- 
Izatton  wlU  expire  as  of  September  30.  19^ 
except  for  those  publ;c  works  projects  cor- 
ceminc  which  the  Conumttees  on  Armed 
Serrloea   of   the   Senate   and   Ur.use   of   Bep- 


reeentatlves  have  been  notified  pursuant  to 
this  section  prior  to  that  date 

Ssc  104  (ai  Public  Law  87  554.  as 
amended,  is  amended  under  the  heading 
I.vsms  THE  C.NiTXD  Statss"  In  section  101, 
as  lull  >»  s 

I  1  I  L'."der  the  subheading  "continemt.u. 
ARMT  COMMAND  I  Third  Armv  1  "  with  respect 
to  Fort  McClellan.  .Alabama,  strike  out  '•1.- 
352.000'  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
"•1.554  1)00.  ■' 

•  hi  Public  Law  87-554,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  ill  of 
Sfct:  n  602  S102  370  000"  and  ••150.879  000" 
and  insen.mg  in  place  thereof  •■»102.572,000" 
and     »151  081.000  '   respectively 

Sec  105  (a  I  Public  Law  88-174.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  under  the  heading   "In- 

MDE    THE     UHTTtD    STATts"     In    Sectlon     101.     88 

f  jlio»s 

li  L'nder  the  subheading  asmy  compo- 
-VENT  COMM.VNOS  iPacltlc  Command  Area)" 
with  respect  to  Schofleld  Barracks.  Hawaii, 
strike  out  •■»9130O0"  and  insert  in  place 
t.'-.erefjf     $1  00^  000   ' 

(b)  Public  Law  88  174.  as  amended  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  i  1  i  of  sec- 
tion 6i-)2  $155  826. OOO"  and  '  »200.695.000"  and 
lr.^erting  m  place  thereof  ••155.919.000"  and 
■■•200.788.000'"   respectively. 

Sec       106       m,      Public     Law     88  390.     as 
amended     Is    amended    under    the    he:idlng 
I.NsiDE  THE  UNnxD  STATES'  in  sectlon  101.  as 
f'.-Kows 

I  1 1  Under  the  subheading  •'costtnentai, 
A«UT  ciiMMA.ND  (Military  District  of  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia  I"  with  respect 
to  Port  Myer,  Virginia,  strike  out  ■■»4  052  000" 
and  m.sert  '.n  place  thereof  ••$4,330  00<)  •' 

'2 1  Under  the  subheading  "coNTiMEJrrAL 
*aMr  criMM\.ND  Plfth  .\rmyr'  with  respect 
to  Port  Sheridan  Illinois  strike  out  «5  544 - 
000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof  "86  350  000. •' 
3  I  Under  t.he  subheading  '•'•nttid  states 
.AKMT  MAmttsx  COMMAND  I  United  states 
.^nr.y  M.sa.le  Command  T'  with  respect  to 
Redstone  Arsenal  .\labama,  strike  out  •'•2.- 
389  000^^  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
»2  .563  00<)  " 

i4)  Under  the  subheading  '•technicax, 
•sEivtc-Es  FAcrLrrixs  Slifnal  Corpse  with  re- 
spect to  Army  Plct-orlal  Center,  New  York, 
strike  out  •••!  120.000"  and  Insert  In  place 
thereof  "tl  185  000   ' 

'5i  Under  the  subheading  '•ttchnical 
sEKvicEs  fAcn-rnxs  Medical  Service  i^"  with 
respect  to  Letterman  General  Hospital  Cali- 
fornia str.ke  out  •■§14  305  000"  and  insert 
m  place  thereof    "i:5  424  0OO^' 

til  Public  Law  88  330.  as  amended  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  1  >  of  sec- 
tion 602  •■•252  994  OOO"  and  "•304  055  000" 
and  Inserting  "»255.43e,0OO"  and  "•306  497- 
TOO"    respectively 

Src       107       'ai      Public     Law     89-188      as 
amended.    Ls    amended     under    the    heading 
I-Nsmt  THE  UNirrr)  States"  in  section   101. 
as  follovrs 

Ml    Under   the    subheading   "corrTiNrNTAL 

ASMT  ^oMM^ND   le«;.s  Army  Materiel  Comm.ind 

Plfth  Armyp"  with  respect  tr;  Port  L<-'>nrird 

Wood.  Mlsaourl.  strike  out  "•1?  084. 000"  and 

Ir^sert  In  place  thereof  •••18.536,000". 

I  til  Public  Law  89-  18a  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  m  clause  1)  of  section  602  "tSSS - 
722  OOfJ-  and  JS 10  583  Of>0"  and  Inserting 
•••254  174  000"  and  ■•»3n.035,0OO'-,  repectlvely 

.Sec  108  lai  Public  LiW  8»-568  is  am-nded 
under  the  heading  '  iNsrcE  the  Uwitxd 
STATES"  in  section   101.  as  follows 

I  1  I  Under  the  heading  •'Inside  the  U.vmo 
States'  and  under  the  subheading  "L-.NrTED 
statt.s  '.ont:.ni.stal  asmt  comma.sd  i  First 
Army."  with  r-spect  Uj  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy  W<'«t  P'-Int  New  York  Etrlke 
out  »2  451  000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
•3  705  0rj0  •• 

1 2.  Under  the  heading  'fjt-TsiDE  the 
Unitto   States"   and    under    the   subheading 

r-firm)      STATES      ASMT      MATTXiri.      COMMAND' 

with   respect   to  Kwajalela   Atoll,  strike   out 


•••31.333.0OO^    and    insert    In    place    thereof 
••36.907.000  •• 

lb)     Public    Law    89-568    Is    amended    by 

striking    out    In    clause    il)     of    section    602 

•57  219.0OO.^^    ■•36. 141.000. •'    and    ■•126.360,- 

OOO'^    and    Inserting    ■•57. 473. OOO,"   "•41.715.- 

000"  and  ■  1 132. 188. 000  •• 

TITLE  II 
Sec.  201  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establlih  or  develop  military  Initallatluos 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing,  con- 
verting rehabilitating,  or  Installing  perma- 
nent or  tempor.Hry  public  works,  including 
site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment  for  the  following  projects: 

Inside  the  United  States 
riRST  Naval  district 

Naval  Shipyard.  PorUmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire   Utilities.  $575,000 

Naval  t-hlpyard.  Boston,  Mass.nchusetts: 
UUllties,  •496.000 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center, 
DavlsvlUe,  Rhode  Island:  Troop  housing, 
$2,613,000 

Naval  suatlon.  Newjxjrt.  Rhode  Island; 
Operational  facilities,  and  troop  housing, 
$4  368.000 

Naval  Supply  Dep>ot,  Newport.  Rhode 
Island     Supply  facilities    »82  000 

Naval  Destroyer  School.  Newport,  Rhode 
Island      Training   faclliUes.   »1. 486. 000 

Naval  Schools  Command.  Newport,  Rhode 
Island     Training   facilities,   $2  848.000 

Navy  Public  Works  Ccnt«"r.  Newport, 
Rhode  Island  Operational  facilities,  and 
utUlUes  and  ground  Improvements,  $1.- 
697.000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Quonset  Point.  Rhode 
Island  Maintenance  facilities,  and  utilities, 
•2.823.000. 

third  naval  distbict 

Naval  Submarine  Base  New  London,  Con- 
necticut: Operational  facilities,  and  main- 
tenance facilities.  $2,129  000. 

Naval  Submarine  School.  New  London, 
Connecticut:    Training    facilities.    »1. 607,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Medical  Center,  New 
London.  Connecticut  Medical  facilities, 
•  1. 590.000. 

rotntTH  Naval  district 

Naval  Air  Station.  Lakehurst,  New  Jersey: 
Tnx<p  housing,  and  utilities  and  grotind 
Improvements,  •2,766,000. 

Naval  Air  Test  Facility.  Lakehurst.  New 
Jersey  Operational  facilities,  and  research, 
development,  and   test  facilities.  •839,000. 

Naval  Air  Development  Center.  Johns- 
ville.  Pennsylvania-  Research,  development, 
and  test  facilities.  •1.684.000. 

Naval  Supply  Depot,  Mechanlcsburg,  Penn- 
sylvania:   Administrative   facilities,   $296,000. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania Maintenance  facilities,  and  adminis- 
trative facilities.  •!  526  000 

Naval  Station.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania: 
Troop  housing,  and  utilities  and  ground  Im- 
provements. •  1.869,000. 

Navy  Aviation  Supply  Office,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania:  Administrative  facilities, 
•80,000. 

Naval  Air  Technical  Services  PaclUty, 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania:  Administrative 
facilities,  •586.000. 

DisraicT  'ir  coh/mbia  navai.  dlsthict 

Naval  Scientific  and  Technical  Intelligence 
Center,  District  of  Columbia:  Administrative 
facUtUes.  »1,374.000 

Naval  Research  Laboratory,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Operational  facilities,  and  utilities, 
$874,000 

Naval  Security  Station.  District  of  Colum- 
bia    AdmlnlstraUve  facilities,   •2.271.000. 

Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Maryland: 
Training  facilities,  community  facilities, 
and  utilities  and  ground  Improvements. 
•3  578.000. 

Naval  Hospital.  Annapolis,  Maryland: 
Hospital  and  medical   facilities,  •134,000. 
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Naval  Radio  Station.  Annapolis.  MaryUnd- 
Operational   faculties,   $5,000  000 

National  Naval  Medical  Center,  Bethesda 
Maryland:    Utilities,  •630.000. 

Naval  Communication  Station.  Chelten- 
^o^'^^'^^'"'"^'-  ^"^P  housing,  and  utilities. 

Naval  Ordnance  StaUon.  Indian  Head 
Maryland:  Utilities  and  ground  improve- 
ments, 81.208,000. 

Naval  School,  Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal 
i^oi^rS.o"^^'^'  **^'-y'^"d:   Training  facilities,' 

Naval  Air  Test  Center.  Patuxent  River 
Maryland;  Operational  and  training  facul- 
ties, maintenance  facilities,  research  devel- 
opment, and  test  facilities,  troop  housing 
and  utilities,  $9,850000 
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fifth  naval  district 

Naval  Hospital.  Camp  Lejeune,  North  Car- 
olina;   Troop   housing,   $267  000 

Naval  Facility,  Cape  Hatteras'.  North  Caro- 
lina; Troop  housing  $92,000 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Cherry  Point, 
North  Carolina:  Operational  and  training 
facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  supply  fa- 
•5.349'c)00  ^'""^       housing,      and      utilities. 

v.^^k'^^^  ^""P^  ^"^  Paclllty.  New  River, 
North  Carolina:  Operational  facilities,  and 
troop   housing,  $2,866,000 

Fleet  Anti-War  Warfare  Training  Center 
Dam  Neck,  Virginia:  Training  faculties,  and 
troop  housing,  $2,378,000. 

Naval  Radio  Station.  Driver.  Virginia- 
Troop  housing,  $86,000. 

Naval  Amphibious  Base,  Little  Creek,  Vir- 
ginia; Medical  faclUties,  troop  housing,  and 
utilities,  $8,072,000. 

Tr.^f?^    Amphibious    School.    Little    Creek, 
Virginia:   Training  facilities.  $693  000 

Naval  Shipyard,  Norfolk,  Virginia:  Main- 
tenance facilities,  administrative  facUiUes 
and  troop  housing.  $4,723,000. 

Headquarters.    Commander '  in    Chief    At- 
antlc  Fleet.  Norfolk.  Virginia:  Troop  houa- 
Ing,  $2,508,000.  ^ 

Fleet  Operations  Control  Center,  Norfolk 
Virginia:    Utilities,   $424,000. 

Naval  Station.  Norfolk.  Virginia:  Opera- 
tional faclUtles.  maintenance  facilities,  troop 
housing,  and  utilities,  $8,062  000 

Naval  Air  Station.  Norfolk,  Virginia- 
Su^OOa  "   ^"'"'""-   ^"'^   t'-'^P   housing. 

Naval  Supply  Center.  Norfolk.  Virginia- 
Operational  faculties,  $43,000. 

Armed  Forces  Staff  College,  Norfolk  Vir- 
ginia:   Troop  housing,  $808,000. 

Fleet  Training  Center.  Norfolk,  Virginia- 
Training  facilities,  $65,000. 

Naval  Schools  Command.  Norfolk  VIrelnia- 
Training  facilities,  $1,787,000 

Nuclear  Weapons  Training  Center.  Atlan- 
JlSsS      '    ^"■^*"'*-    Tr^nlng    faculties. 

Navy  Preventive  Medicine  Unit,  Norfolk 
Virginia:  Medical  facilities.  $339  000 

Naval  Radio  Station.  Northwest,  Virginia- 
220.000^°"^"^    *"*^    community    facilities. 

Naval  AU-  SUtlon,  Oceana,  Virginia:  Oper- 
ational and  training  faculties,  maintenance 
831  ooi^''    '^^'^   housing,   and   utilities.   $9.- 

Naval  Hospital.  Portsmouth.  Virginia - 
Troop  housing.  $1,084,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station.  Yorktown  Vir- 
ginia: Maintenance  facilities,  research  de- 
velopment, and  test  facilities,  and  utilities 
and  ground  Improvements,  $2,051,000, 


tlonal  faculties,  supply  facilities,  adminls. 
tratlye  faclUUes.  and  troop  housing  and  com- 
munity f  acUIUes,  $5,651,000. 

Naval  Station,  Key  West,  Florida-  Onera- 
tlonal  faculties,  $300,000.  ^^ 

Naval  Air  Station,  Key  West,  Florida:  Sup- 
ply facilities,  utilities  and  ground  Improve- 
ments, and  real  estate,  $1,611,000 

Naval  Hospital.  Key  West,  Florida:  Troon 
housUig.  $243,000.  ^^^ 

Naval  Training  Center,  Orlando.  Florida - 
Operational  and  training  faculties,  supply 
faculties,  administrative  facUltes,  troop  hoGs- 
ing  and  community  facilities,  and  utUltles 
and  ground  Improvements.  $14,464  000 
NavaJ    Ordnance   Test    Unit,    Patrick    Air 

r^Ji'^r^?"!' *^°!;**'*-'    Operational   faculties. 
and  real  estate,  $7,188  000 

n^^ln  5^°*,^'*°**    Laboratory.    Panama 
Cl^,  Florida:  Troop  housing.  $441,000 

Naval  Air  Station.  Pensacola,  Florida- 
Maintenance  faculties,  supply  facilities,  troop 
housing,  and  utilities  and  ground  improve- 
ments. $5,608,000.  improve- 

Flor1d«.  i;^*"°°  ^^^  Center.  Pensacola. 
Florida:  TVoop  housing,  $338  000 

Naval  Communications  Training  Center 
Pensacola,  Florida:  Training  facllftles  Td 
troop  housing.  $1,864,000. 

Navy  PubUe  Works  Center,  Pensacola 
Florida:  UtUltles.  $3,001,000  «°«acola. 

i^^^T^  ^^^^^  '^  Station,  Saufley  Field, 
Florida:  Operational  lacUltles,  and  troop 
housing,  $1,317,000.  ^ 

in^HH*^  ^*"^y  ^  Station,  Whiting  Field, 
Florida:  Troop  housing,  $1,020,000 

Naval  Air  Station,  Albany.  Georgia-  Op- 
erational faculties,  maintenance  faclUties 
and  utUltlee,  $1,630,000  laciuties, 

f«iJm,^  ^  Station,  Glynco,  Georgia:  Supply 
faclUt  es,  and  troop  housing,  $1,098,000 

Ca^fn^*:  ^"^fi^  ^**"°°'  Beaufort,  South 
J^Mmf  •  OP""*"""^!  facilities,  maintenance 
J«^  m  "•  .^"PP'y  'aclUtles,  and  community 
faclUtles,  $956,000.  ' 

lin^^'^o^^PJ*'**'  Cliarleston,  South  Caro- 
JSt,  t,o  P"*i'°''**  faclUtles,  maintenance 
0M.000  "Administrative  facilities.  $3.- 

Naval  Station,  Charleston,  South  Carolina- 
S^n^n"?"^  faculties,  and  utUltles  and 
ground  Improvements,  $4,048  000 

Naval  Weapons  SUtlon.  Charleston,  South 
f«Mmf"-  OP«"«ohal  facilities,  maintenance 
nui^  ",»f.'^'''^*'"*"'«  facilities,  commu- 
nity facilities,  and  utUltles  and  ground  im- 
provements, $17,172,000. 

7v^r,l  '^,  Station,  Memphis.  Tennesseee: 
Troop  housing,  and  utUltles  and  ground  im- 
provements, $5,246,000. 
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sixth  naval  district 

Naval  Air  Station,  Cecil  Field,  Florida:  Op- 
erational and  training  faclllOes.  and  troop 
housing,  $3,590,000.  ^^^ 

Naval    Air   StaUon,    Jacksonville,    Florida- 
Maintenance  facilities,  $5  1 79  000 
T^"^!      HosplUI,      Jacksonville,      Florida- 
iroop  hou.-ilng,  $302,000. 

Naval    Station.    Mayport,    Florida:    Opera- 


klCHTH    NAVAL    DISTBICT 

Naval  AuxiUary  Air  Station,  Chase  Field 
I«^^.'  OP^'^'ohal  and  training  facilities," 
maintenance  faculties,  administrative  facili- 
ties, troop  housing.  utUltles  and  ground  im- 
provements, and  real  estate,  $12  784  000 

Naval  Air  Station.  Corpus  Chrlst'l.  Texas - 
Troop  housing,  and  utUltles  and  ground  im- 
provements, $3,603,000. 

NavaJ  Hospital,  Corpus  Chrlstl,  Texas - 
Troop  housing,  $344,000. 

Naval    Auxiliary    Air    Station,    KlngsvUle 

l^rmL?^"^\^°'^''^    faculties,    maintenance 
faculties,  and  troop  housing,  $3,894,000. 

NINTH    NAVAI.   DISTRICT 

Naval  Air  Station.  Glenvlew,  Illinois-  Com- 
munity faculties.  $122,000. 

Naval  Training  Center,  Great  Lakes    nil- 
nols:  Troop  housing,  $6,869  000 
T„i**?^  Hospital  Corps  School.' Great  Lakes 
Illinois:  Training  faculties.  $1,561,000 

Navy  Public   Works  Center,   Great   Lakes 
nilnols:  UtUltles,  $306,000  ^".ra, 

Naval  Ammunition  Depot,  Crane,  Indiana - 
Maintenance  faclUtlea.  $226,000. 

eleventh  naval  district 
Naval  Observatory,  PlagstaJT.  Arizona-  Re- 
•70^000  *''''*'°'*°*''*'     •""*     ***'     facilities. 


Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Yuma  Arizona - 
Operational  faculties,  medical  faclUties,  com- 
munity facilities,  and  utUltles.  $1,849  000 

Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station.  China  Lake 
California:  Operational  faculties,  and  re- 
search, development,  and  test  faclUties,  $3,- 

Naval  Aerospace  Recovery  Facility  El  Cen- 
tre. California:  Research,  development  and 
test  facilities.  $460,000. 

Naval  Air  Facility,  El  Centro.  California - 
Troop   housing,  $427,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  El  Toro  CaU- 
fornla;  Operational  and  training  faculties 
maintenance  facilities,  and  hospital  and 
medical  facilities,  $3,723,000 

Naval   Shipyard,    Long   Beach.    CaUfornla- 

Operatlonal  facilities,  maintenance  faclUties' 

$626.0o"""^^     ^'^'^    ^'°'^'*     improvements! 

Naval    Station.    Long    Beach,    California - 

Community  facilities.  $800,000. 

Fleet  Anti-Submarlne  Warfare  Training 
Facility,  Long  Beach.  CaUfornia:  Training 
facilities,  $434,000. 

Naval  Dental  Clinic.  Long  Beach,  CaU- 
fornia: Medical  facilities,  $821,000. 

Pacific  Missile  Range,  Point  Mugu  Cali- 
fornia: Research,  development,  and  test  fa- 
cilities; and,  on  San  Nicolas  Island  troop 
housing,  $703,000. 

Naval  Ship  MissUe  Systems  Engineering 
Station,  Port  Hueneme,  CaUfornia:  Adminis- 
trative faculties,  $1,591,000. 

Naval  Construction  BattaUon  Center  Port 
Hueneme,  California:  Troop  housing,  $2,638,- 

Marine  Corps  Air  Faculty,  Santa  Ana,  CaU- 
fornia: Operational  faclUtles,  and  troop 
housing,  $1,145,000.  ^ 

Marine  Corps  AuxlUary  Landing  Field. 
Camp  Pendleton,  CaUfornia:  Operational  and 
training  facilities,  $222,000 

Naval  Amphibious  Base,  Coronado.  Cali- 
fornia: Administrative  faclUties,  troop  houa- 
Ing.  and  utUltles,  $8,380,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Mlramar,  CaUfomla- 
Operatlonal  facilities,  maintenance  faculties' 
medical  facilities,  administrative  faculties 
and  utlUtles,  $6,590,000.  ^uities. 

Naval  Air  Station,  North  Island.  California - 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  malnte^ 
nance  facilities,  administrative  faciUUes 
troop  housing,  and  utUltles  and  ground  im- 
provements. $7,692,000 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station.  Ream  Field. 
California:   Operational   and  training  faclU- 

lng%TmooT'^  '"'=""'^^-  ^^'^  ^^°°P  ^°- 
Naval  Submarine  Support  Faculty.  San 
?A,fm  C^^^°^nia:  Operauonal  and  tr^ning 
facilities,  maintenance  faclllUes,  and  irooS 
housing,  $4,720,000.  P 

Fleet  Anti-Air  Warfare  Training  Center 
t?e^,S&?^^°''^^^  Admlnlstrau^ve?^^ 

r,.!!®®t*,?,""^"^'""^°«  Warfare  School,  San 
Diego  California:  Training  faclUUes,  and  ad- 
ministrative faculties,  $2,128  000 

Naval  Training  Center,  San  Diego,  CaU- 
fornia: Training  faculties,  and  tr^p  hous- 
ing. $12,491,000.  P 

Naval  Hospital,  San  Diego,  CaUfomU: 
Troop  housing,  $986,000. 

rW-KLTTH  NAVAL  DISTmiCT 

Naval  Air  Station.  Lemoore.  CaUfornia - 
Operational    and    training    facilities,    main- 

t*reT'$?2fr(r"-  '^'^  "°"^°^-  -^  """- 

Naval  Air  Station.  Alameda.  California - 
Maintenance  faculties.  $380,000 

Naval  Weapons  SUtlon.  Concord.  Cali- 
fornia; UUUUes  and  ground  improvements 
and  real  estate,  $20,079,000. 

Naval  Radio  StaUon.  Dixon.  CaUfornia - 
J!^S.    '''"'""^-      ""^'l      ^ooP      housing. 

Naval  Schools  Command.  Mare  Island  CaU- 
fornia: Troop  housing.  »2.738.000 

Naval  Air  Station,  Moffett  Field,  California - 
UUUUes  and  ground  improvements,  $119  ooo 
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Naval  Pofltgradiiat*  School  Monterey. 
Caiifornia    Tralnlns;  facilities.  $1  794000 

N.ival  Hoepltal.  Oakland  California  Troop 
housing.  «1  436  000 

Naval  Medical  Research  Unit.  Oakland 
C'Hlifornla  Research,  development,  iiad  test 
facilities.  »4 12.000 

Naval  Shipyard.  San  Francisco  Bay.  Cali- 
fornia- Troop  honslnsf  at  Hunters  Point,  and 
maintenance  facilities,  i\(!mlnlstratlve  facili- 
ties, community  facilities  and  utilities  at 
M.ire  Island,  J9. 174  000 

Naval  Station.  Treasure  I.sland    California 
Unllttles  and  ground  improvements.  $850,000 

Naval  Schools  Command.  Treasure  Island. 
Cilifornla  Training  facilities,  and  troop 
housing.  $5,825,000 

Naval  Ammunition  Depot.  Hawthorne 
Nevada:  Maintenance  facilities,  and  supply 
taclllties.  .SO98.000 

THIllTEENTH     NAV.i^L    DISTRICT 

Naval  Facility.  Coos  He.iU,  Oregon  Utilities 
and   ground   improvements,    J65  000 

Naval    Shipyard.    Bremerton     Washington 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities. 
a:lminlstratlve       facilities.       and       utilities. 
16.923.000 

Naval  Hospital.  Bremerton.  Washington 
Troop    houalng.    $83. OW 

Naval  Radio  Station  Jim  Creek.  Oso. 
Washington     Conimunity  facilities.  *  130.000 

Naval  Communication  Station.  Puget 
Sound,  Washington  Operational  facilities. 
«7I3,0O0 

Naval  Supply  Depot  Seattle.  Washington 
Utilities  and  ground  improvements.  B252.000. 

Naval  A;r  .Stdt;;jn.  Wnidoey  Island.  Wash- 
ington: M  unten.ince  facilities,  and  troop 
housing   «1  866  000 

rr.URTEENTH    NAVAL   DISTRICT 

N.iv;il  C3mmu:ilc.it;o;i  :station  Honolulu, 
O.inu,   H.iwtu:    Tr  '.p   h.. vising    S370  000. 

Naval  Shipyard  Peurl  H  irbor.  Oahu. 
Hiwali:  >Ialnle:;anje  .'.i^-.ii'ito.  admlniStra- 
t.ve    facilities,    and    utilities,    8:2.237.000. 

Headqu.trt >.-s.  Commander  m  Chief.  Pa- 
cific Fleet.  Pearl  Harbor.  O.ihu.  Hawaii  Ad- 
ministrative  faiililies.  $735,000 

Naval  Station.  P'jarl  H.irbor.  Oahu.  Hawaii 
Operational    facUit.ea.    and    trjop    housing, 
$1  395.000 

Nav:il  Subm.i.'ln'-  P>ase.  Pearl  Harbor.  Oahu, 
H.iw.ili:  M^..it-nincc  faciUt.es.  and  troop 
.mousing,  $2,042,000 

Naval  Supply  Ce.iter.  Pe.ir!  H  .rbor.  Oahu 
Hawaii:     Operation,.',    facii.tles.    S62  000 

Fleet  SubTiariiit  Training  Faclluy,  Pearl 
Hurbor,  Oih.i  Hawaii  Training  facilities, 
5'J44.000 

Navy  P\ihl  ■  Works  Center.  Pearl  Harbor, 
Oi'.hu.  Hawi.i  Utilities  and  grout:d  Improve- 
ments, $5,431  000 

Mirine  C  jrps  Air  St  it  on.  Kineohe  Bay. 
Oihu.  Hi  wall  Mil'Heiaiice  facilities,  and 
utilities  and  grou.id  improvements,  $1,183.- 
000. 

Fleet  Op'ratoni,  Co.Ttrol  Center.  Kunla. 
Oahu.  Hawal.:  Troop  housing,  and  utilities. 
*!  728.000 

N.ival  Ammunition  Depot.  Oahu.  Hawaii 
Milnteiia;:,~e     facilities,     and     utilities     and 
ground    Improvement.s,    $1,170,000 

Navul  \:r  ,'t  itnn  B  irijer's  Point.  Oahu. 
Hawaii  Operatl'ipal  ficHKIes.  ip.d  utilities 
and  ground   improvements.   $494,000 

Navil  Padio  Station.  Lu:\lualel.  Oihu. 
Hawaii:  Operation. U  faciUties  utilities  and 
gro\ind  improvements  $6  793  000 

Paclflc  P'.eet  Tactical  Range  Barking 
.sa".ds.  Ktuti.  Hawaii  Operation  facilities, 
ind   maintenance  faciUt.es.   $678,000 

SFVENTEENrH    .■.AV^L    DISTRICT 

Naval  Station.  Ad  ii'i.  Alaska  Maintenance 
facilities,  hrtsplt.d  and  medlc.il  facilities. 
community  facilities  and  atll.'ies,  j 7. 000  000 

Naval  Arctic  Re.search  Labcritory  Barrow 
.■\Ui.«ka-  Maintenance  f.iclittles.  $1  563.000 

Naval  Radio  Station.  Buokln  Lake.  Kodlak. 
Maska:    Oper3tl::nal    fac.Uties.    t6rt6  000 


VARIOUS   LOCATIONS 

Various  Locations  Operational  facilities. 
$55,000 

Various  Naval  Communication  Activities: 
Utilities.  $3,278,000 

MAP.I.N'tl   CORPS  GROUND   FORCtS  rAClt-ITIXS 

M.irlr.e  Corps  Schools.  Quantlco.  Virginia: 
T.'oop  housirg.  and  utilities  and  ground  Im- 
pr:>wrnients.  52.294.000 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp  Lejeune.  North 
Carolina  Medical  facilities,  troop  housing, 
and  utilities  and  ground  improvements.  $12.- 
607.000 

Marine  Corps  Supply  Center.  Albany. 
Georgia  Miltitenance  facillttea.  and  utili- 
ties. $892,000 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  D.'pot.  Parrls  Island, 
S<>uth  Carolina  Training  facilities,  medlrnl 
facilities,  and  troop  housing,  $2,149,000. 

Marine  Corps  Supply  Center.  Barstow. 
California  Operational  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  and  troop  houalng  and  com- 
munity facilities.  $1,230,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Twentynlne  Palms. 
California  Operational  and  training  facili- 
ties, and  utilities.  $6,704,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base.  C<mp  Pendleton  Cal- 
ifornia Maintanance  facilities,  troop  hous- 
ing and  community  facilities,  and  utilities, 
"*11  290.000 

Muri.Te  Corps  Recruit  Depot.  Sau  Ule^o. 
California    Troop  housing,  $912,000 

Camp   K    M    Smith.   Aiea.   Oahu.   Hawaii 
rr'X)p  housing.  $1,549,000 

OVTSIDE   THE    UNITED   STATES 
TENTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Facility.  Antigua.  West  Indies  Util- 
ities, $87,000. 

Naval  Station.  Guantanamo  Bay.  Cuba 
Troop  housing.  S3. 918.000. 

Naval  .Air  Station.  Guantanamo  Bay.  Cuba: 
Troop  housing.  $1,600,000 

Kaval  Station.  Rcos.»\elt  Roads.  Puerto 
Rico  Operational  facilities,  and  mainte- 
nance facilities.  $1,468,000 

Naval  Radio  Station.  Sabana  Seca,  Puerto 
Rico  Troop  housing  and  community  facili- 
ties, $513  000 

FOURTEENTH    NAVAL    DLSTRICT 

Naval  .Station.  Midway  Islands  Utilities 
and  ground  improvements.  $1.669. 000 

ATLANTIC    AREA 

Naval  Station.  Bermuda  Operational  fa- 
cilities. $1,253,000 

rUROPEA.^J    AREA 

Naval  Communication  Station,  London- 
derry, Northern  Ireland  Medical  faclIitleR 
$116,000 

Naval  Radio  Station,  Guardamar  del  ge- 
gura.  Sp  il.i    Community  facilities.  $.=i.3.000 

Naval  Station.  Rota.  Spain  Community 
facilities.  $288,000. 

Naval  Communication  Station.  Nea  Makrl, 
Greece  Maintenance  facilities  and  supj-'ly 
facilities.  $133,000 

PACIFIC   OCEA.N    AREA 

Naval  Communication  Station.  North  West 
Cape.   Australia     Supply    facilities.   $426,000. 

Naval  Air  Stitlon.  Ag:ina.  Guam.  Mariana 
Islands  Operational  ficllltles.  and  commu- 
nity facilities.  $467,000 

Naval  Communication  Station.  Flnegayan, 
Guam  Mariana  Islands  Troop  housing, 
$142,000 

Nival  Facility.  Guam,  Mariana  Islands 
Operational  facilities.  $2,000,000. 

Naval    Station,    Guam.    Mariana    Islands 
Operational     ficiUtles,    and     tn>op    housing. 
$3,947,000 

Naval  Supply  Depot,  Guam.  Mariana  Is- 
lands    Supply    facilities.   $2,590,000 

Navy  Pvibllc  Works  Center,  Guam.  Mariana 
Islands  Utilities  and  ground  Improvements, 
and  real  estate.  $8.452000 

Naval  Radio  Station.  Totsuka.  Japan 
Utilities.  $97,000. 


Naval  Ordnance  Facility.  Yokosuk.i,  Jtpiin: 
.Malnt?nince  facilities.  $336,000 

Mirlno  Corps  Air  Facility.  Futema.  Oki- 
nawa: Operational  facilities,  supply  facil- 
ities, and  troop  housing.  $6,169,000. 

Fleet  Activities.  Ryukyus.  Okinawa:  Com- 
munity  facilities,  $80,000 

Naval  All-  Station.  Cubl  Point.  Republic 
Of  the  Philippines-  Medical  facilltlee,  $105.- 
000 

J  Naval  Communication  Station.  San  Miguel. 

Republic  of  the  Philippines:  Community  fa- 

Arlllties,  $501  000. 

/     Naval  Stitlon.  Sublc  Bay,  Republic  of  the 

f  Philippines     Community  ficllities.  8179.000 

VARIOUS    LOCATIONS 

Various  Locations:  Operational  facilities, 
$65,000. 

Various  Naval  Communication  Activities: 
Utilities.  $662,000 

Sec  202  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
estibllsh  or  develop  classified  naval  installa- 
tions and  1  acuities  by  acquiring,  converting, 
rehabilitating,  or  Installing  permanent  or 
?empor-iry  public  works,  including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment  in  the  totil  amount 
of   $6,784,000 

Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
e-tabl'sh  or  develop  Navy  InstPllr.tlons  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  con.?trucl;on 
made  necessary  by  change;;  In  Navy  missions 
and  re-^ponsiblUties  which  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  lai  unforeseen  security  con- 
siderations, (b)  new  weapons  developments, 
(CI  new  and  unforeseen  research  and  de- 
velopment requirements,  or  icii  improved 
production  schedules.  If  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense determines  that  deferral  of  such  con- 
struction for  inclusion  In  the  next  military 
construction  authorization  Act  would  be  in- 
consistent with  Interests  of  national  se- 
curity and  In  connection  therewith  to  ac- 
quire, construct,  convert,  rehabilitate,  or  In- 
stall permanent  or  tempor.iry  public  works, 
Including  land  acquisition,  site  prep.iration, 
appurtenances,  utilities  and  equipment  In 
the  total  amount  of  $10000.000  Pmridrd. 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  or  his  dc^lg- 
nee,  shall  notify  the  Committees  on  .'\rnied 
Services  of  the  Semite  and  House  of  Re;<re- 
sentatlves  Immediately  upon  reaching  a  de- 
cision to  implement  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  any  public  work  undertaken  u.uler 
this  section,  including  those  real  eft.ite  ac- 
tions pertaining  thereto  Tills  authorization 
will  expire  a?  of  September  30  1968.  except 
for  those  public  works  projects  concerning 
which  the  Committee  on  Armed  Service.'^  of 
the  Sen.ite  and  House  of  Representatives 
have  been  notified  pursuant  to  this  section 
prior  to  that  date. 

Sec  204  la)  Public  Liiw  88  174  as  amend- 
ed Is  iim.ended  In  title  II.  section  201.  under 
the  heading  -Inside:  the  Uniteu  States  .md 
subheadir.g  -at  reai-  of  .ships  (N.ival  .Ship- 
yards»"  with  respect  to  Naval  Shipyards. 
Mare  Island,  California  by  striking  out 
$850,000'  and  Inserting  In  place  thereof 
••$908.000' 

lb)  Public  I..IW  HH  174,  ii.s  iinu-nded.  Is 
amended  In  ."ectlon  602  cl.iuse  i2i  bv  .strik- 
ing out  $116, 031, 000"  and  ■-$20:i  930  nOQ-'  and 
inserting  respectively  In  place  thereof  $116.- 
089  000-  and     $202  988  oOO  ' 

Sec.  205.  lai  Public  Law  88-390  Is  ••menclcd 
In  title  II.  section  201.  under  the  he.idlni? 
"Inside  the  U.s-ited  States"  and  subhe.id- 
Ing  -Bi-REAf  OF  ships  FACILITIES  I  Naval  Ship- 
yards I  '  with  re.spect  to  the  Niival  Shipyard. 
Portsmouth.  New  Hampshire,  by  strlklni-  out 
-'$4,760,000'  .ind  inserting  In  pi. ice  thereof 
"$5,240,000" 

ibi   Public  Law  88-390  Is  amended  In  .sec- 
tion 602.  clause   (2i.  by  striking  out  "$160.- 
237.000  "  and  "$225,639  000  "  and  Inserting  re- 
spectively In  place  thereof  "$160. 717. 000"  and 
"$226,119,000  ". 

Sec  206  (a)  Public  Law  89-188.  as  amend- 
ed,   is   amended    under   the   heidins;    "Inside 


In   section   201,   as   fol- 


the   United   .States 
lows : 

I  1 )  Under  the  subheading  "buke.au  of 
SHIPS  FACILITIES  ( Naval  Shlpvardsl"  with 
respect  to  Naval  Shipyard.  Long  Beach,  Cal- 
ifornia, and  Naval  Shipyard  Pe.irl  Harbor. 
Oahu,  Hawaii,  strike  out  '  $2.931,000"'  and 
"$3j'J  1.000".  respectively,  and  ln':ert  in  place 
thereof  ""$3,857,000"  and  ""$4,650,000"",  re- 
spectively. 

i2i  Under  the  subheading  ""fleet  base  fa- 
cilities' With  re.=  pect  to  Naval  Station.  Key 
West.  Florida,  and  Naval  Station.  Treasure 
Lsland.  California,  strike  out  "$1,293,000"  and 
••$1,836,000".  respective] V.  and  insert  in  place 
thereof  -$1,462,000"  and  "$2,234,000".  re- 
spectively. 

(3)  Under  the  subheading  "marine  corps 
FACILITIES"  with  respect  t.i  M..rine  Corps 
Base,  Cimp  Lejeune.  North  Carolina,  strike 
out  '$7.12(5.000"  and  insert  In  place  thereof 
"$li.402.0U0". 

( 4  I  Under  the  subheading  "service  school 
FACiLiriEs"  w.th  respect  to  Naval  Training 
Center.  Great  Lakes.  Illinois,  strike  out 
"$11,457,000"  and  insert  in  pl.ice  thereof 
•"$12,732,000"'. 

|5)  Under  the  subhe..ding  "medical  fa- 
cilities" with  respect  t.j  Naval  Dispensary 
and  Dental  Clinic.  Penrl  Harbor,  Oahu,  Ha- 
waii, strike  out  ""$2,800,000"  and  Insert  in 
place  thereof.  "$3,020,000". 

i(j|  Under  the  he.idias  "communication 
FAriLiTiEs"  With  respect  to  Naval  Autodin 
Facility.  Albany.  Georgia,  and  Nu\-al  Autodin 
FacUit-.-.  Syracuse.  New  York,  strike  out 
"$313,000"  and  "$45,000",  respectively,  and 
Insert  in  place  thereof  "$926,000"  and 
"$135,000",  respectively. 

(7i    Under   the   heading   "office  of  naval 
RESEARCH   FACILITIES  "   With   Tcspeci  to  Naval 
Research    Lab.iratorv.   District    of   C  'lumbia 
strike   out   ".$5,560,000"   and    insert   in   place 
thereof    "$7,368,000"'. 

(8i  Under  the  heading  'Outside  the 
Unitfd  states"  and  subheading  "fleet  b.ase 
FACILITIES"  With  .-espert  to  Headquarters 
Support  Activity.  Taipei.  Republic  of  China 
strike  otit  -"$199,000""  and  insert  in  place 
thereof  ""$370,000". 

(bi  Public  Law  89-188.  as  .■'mended  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (2)  of 
section  602  ""$228,770,000"".  "$34,436,000".  and 
"$314,305,000"  and  inserting  in  place  thereof 
"S23tj. 590.000".  ".«34, 607.000".  and  "$322  296  - 
000  ",  respectively. 

TITLE  III  I 

Eec.  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  estiblish  or  develop  military  installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  acquiring,  construct- 
in-,  converting.  rchablllt.-itlng.  or  Installing 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works.  In- 
cluding site  preparation,  apourtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment,  for  the  following 
projects: 

Inside  the  United  States 
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Perrln  Air  Force  Base,  Sherman,  Texas: 
Operational  and  training  facilities  and  main- 
tenance facilities,  $1,105,000. 

Peterson  Field,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  administrative  facilities, 
troop  housing,  and  utilities,  $6,264,000. 

Selfridge  Air  Force  Base,  Mount  Clemens 
Michigan:    Utilities.  $255,000. 

Stewart  Air  Force  Base,  Newburgh  Nc-*- 
York:   Utilities.  $166,000. 

Suffolk  County  Air  Force  Base,  Westhamp- 
ton  Beach,  New  York:   Utilities,  $475,000. 

Tyndall  Air  Force  Base,  Panama  City,  Flor- 
ida: Supply  fivniitles  and  administrative  fa- 
cilities, $199,000, 

AIR    FORCE    logistics    COMMAND 

Grlffi<:s  Air  Force  Base,  Rome,  New  York- 
Malntenance  facilities  and  community  fa- 
cilities, $730,000. 

Hill  Air  Force  Base,  Ogden,  Utah:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  maintenance  facilities  ad- 
ministrativs  facilities,  and  communitv  fa- 
cilities. $1,628,000. 

Keliv  Air  Perce  B.^se.  San  Antonio  Texas - 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilitie.- 
supply  facilities,  medical  facilities  adminis- 
trative facilities,  troop  housing,  and  I'tilitips 
$3,146,000.  '^   ' 

McClellan  Air  Force  Base.  Sacramen-,o 
California:  Operational  facilities,  mainto- 
nince  facililies,  admiiUstrative  facilities 
and  utilities,  $6,440,000. 

Newark  Air  Force  Station,  Newark,  Ohio 
M3int^nance    facilities    and    utilities,    $365.- 

Robins   Air   Force   Base,   Maoon.   Georgia 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities 
administrative  facilities,  troop  housing  and 
community  facilities,  and   utilities    $4  4'>0 - 
000.  ■ 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoma:  Maintenance  facilities  and  utii- 
itles,  $2,300,000. 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Dayton 
Ohio:  Tiainlng  facilities,  maintenance  fa- 
cilities, research,  development,  and  test  fa- 
cilities, and  utilities,  $11,093,000 


AIR   DEFENSE   COMMAND 

Dululh  Municipal  Airport.  Duluth  Minne- 
sota Administrative  facilities  and  commu- 
nity facilities.  $316,000 

Hamilton  Air  Force  Base.  San  Rafael 
California:   Utilities.  $204,000. 

Klngsley  Field,  Klamath  Falls.  Oregon: 
Administrative  facilities  and  utilities  $290  - 
000. 

McChord  Al-  Force  Base.  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington Operational  facilities  and  uUlities 
$1,598,000 

Niagara    Falls   Municipal    Airport.    Niagara 

Falls.     New     York:     Maintenance     facilities, 

community  facilities,  and  utilities.  $377,OOo! 

NORAD    Headquarters.    Colorado    Springs, 

Colorado:  Operational  facilities.  $1,201,000. 

Otis  Air  Force  Base,  Falmouth,  Massachu- 
setts Hospital  facilities  and  utilities 
$2,805,000 

Oxnard  Air  Force  Base,  CamariUo,  Cali- 
fornia    Training  facilities.  $264,000. 

Paine  Field.  Everett.  Washington:  Opera- 
tional  facilities.   $401,000. 


AIR     FORCE     SYSTEMS     COMMAND 

Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center 
TuUahoma,  Tennessee:  Research,  develop- 
ment, and  test  facilities,  supply  facilities,  and 
community  facilities,  $1,704,000. 

Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio,  Texas 
Research,    development,    and    test    facilities 
medical      facilities,      and      troop      housine' 
?4. 185,000.  ^' 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  Muroc,  California 
Operational  facilities,  research,  development 
and  test  facilities,  and  supply  facilities 
$4,023,000. 

Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  Valparaiso,  Florida: 
Operational  facilities,  research,  development, 
and  test  facilities,  administrative  facilities, 
and  troop  housing  and  community  facilities 
$7,750,000. 

Eglin  Auxiliary  Airfield  Numbered  9,  Val- 
paraiso, Florida:  Operational  facilities,  and 
troop  housing  and  community  facilities 
$1,636,000. 

Grenler  Field,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire 
Troop  housing,  $465,000. 

Holloman  Air  Force  Base,  Alamogordo,  New 
Mexico:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  research,  development,  and  test  fa- 
cilities, troop  housing,  and  utilities 
$2,563,000. 

Klrtland  Air  Force  Base,  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico:  Operational  facilities  and  utilities 
$181,000. 

Laurence  G.  Hanscom  Field,  Bedford, 
Massachusetts:  Operational  facilities,  re- 
search, development,  and  test  facilities,  sup- 
ply facilities,  and  utilities,  $1,648,000. 

Patrick    Air    Force    Base,    Cocoa,    Florida: 

Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 

and  research,  development,  and  test  facilities 

$1,040,000. 

Eastern  Test  Range,  Cocoa.  Florida:    Re- 


search, development,  and  test  facilities,  sup- 
ply faculties,  and  utilities,  $4,787,000. 

Western  Test  Range,  Lompoc.  California- 
Operational  facilities,  research,  development, 
and  test  facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utili- 
ties. $15,699,000. 

S:-.te!lite  Tracking  Facilities:  Operational 
facilities,  research,  development,  and  test  fa- 
cilities. I'.nd  utilities.  $7,137,000. 

AIK     TRAINING   #:OM.MAND 

Chniiute  .'^ir  Force  Base.  Rantoul.  Illlncis- 
Training  facilities,  hospital  facilities,  medical 
lacilities.  troop  housing,  and  utilities 
S2,r.23.000 

Cr.iig  Air  Force  Base.  Selrna.  Alabama - 
Operational  and  trr.ining  facilities,  mainte- 
nance      facilities.       and       troop       l-.ousine 

Keesler  Air  Force  B.ise.  Biicxl,  Mississippi: 
Op?ra'ional  and  f-aining  facilities  and  ad- 
ministrative facilities.  $3,071,000. 

Lackl-ind  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio, 
Te.xas:  Training  facilities,  maintenance  fa- 
cilities, supply  facilities,  and  troop  housing 
and  community  facilities.  $2:3.457,000. 

Laughlin  Air  Force  Base.  Del  Rio.  Tex.as: 
Operatioi.a!  and  training  facilities,  adminis- 
trative f.icilities,  and  utilities.  $736,000. 

Lowry  Air  Force  Base.  Denver.  Colorado - 
Training  facilities  and  troop  housing  and 
CG.mn^unity  facilities.  $6.06^.000. 

Ma  the.'  Air  Force  Base.  Sacramento  Cali- 
fornia: Ope.-ational  facilities,  maintenance 
facililies,  hospital  facilities,  admlninrative 
facililies,  and   utilities.  $6,396,000. 

Moody  Air  Force  Base.  Vakiosta,  Georgia - 

Operational  and  training  facilities,  $375  000 

Randolph    Air    Force    Base.    San    Antonio 

Texas:   Troop  housing  and  utilities,  $1,203,- 

Reese  Air  Force  Ba.se.  Lubbock.  Texas:  Op- 
erational and  training  facilities,  hospital  fa- 
cilities, troop  housing,  and  utilities,  $3,795.- 
000. 

Sheppard  Air  Force  B.tse,  Wichita  Falls, 
Texas:  Operational  and  training  facilities 
maintenance  facilities,  and  troop  housing' 
$4,800,000. 

Vance  Air  Force  Base.  Enid.  Oklahoma: 
Training  facilities  and  utilities,  $619  000 

Webb  Air  Force  Base.  Big  Spring.  Texas- 
Hospital  facilities,  administrative  facilities 
and  utilities.  $2,296,000. 

Williams  Air  Force  Base.  Chandler,  Ari- 
zona: Operational  facilities,  administrative 
facilities,  and  utilities.  $2,455,000. 

AIS    UNIVEaSITY 

Maxwell  Air  Force  Base.  Montgomerv.  Ala- 
bama: Supply  facilities,  administrative  fa- 
cilities, t.'-oop  housing,  and  utilities.  $934,000. 

ALASKAN    AIR    COMMAND 

Eielson  Air  Force  Base,  Fairbanks,  Alaska: 
Maintenance  facilities  and  utilities,  $225  - 
000. 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base.  Anchorage, 
Alaska:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  and   utilities.  $3,390,000. 

Various  Locations:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  troop  housing,  and 
utilities.  $11,323,000. 

HEADQUARTERS    COMMAND 

Boiling  Air  Force  Base,  Washington.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  Maintenance  facilities, 
medical  facilities,  administrative  facilities,' 
community  facilities,  utilities,  and  ground 
Improvements,  $10,741,000. 

MILITAP.Y   AIRLIFT   COMMAND 

Altus  Air  Force  Base.  Altus,  Oklahoma: 
Training  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
administrative  facilities,  and  troop  housing' 
$3,655,000. 

Charleston  Air  Force  Base,  Charleston, 
South  Carolina:  Operational  and  training 
facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  supply  fa- 
cilities, administrative  facilities,  and  utilities 
$7,892,000. 

Dover  Air  Force  Base,  Dover,  Delaware: 
Operational  facilities  and  utilities,  $866,000. 
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McOulre  Air  Force  Ba«e.  Wrightstown,  New 
Jersey:  Operational  facilities,  troop  housing, 
and  utUlUes.  •1,643.000. 

Norton  Air  Force  Base,  San  Bernardino. 
California:  Operational  and  training  facili- 
ties, maintenance  facilities,  troop  housing 
and  community  facKltles.  and  utilities, 
•4.967.000. 

Scott  Air  Force  Base,  Belleville,  Illinois: 
Oi>eratlonal  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
administrative  facilities,  connniunity  facili- 
ties, utUlUes,  and  real  esUte.  $8,761,000. 

Travis  Air  Force  Base.  Fairfield,  California: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
supply  facilities,  troop  housing,  and  uttllUes, 
•6,047.000. 

PACXnC  AIB  roRcs 

Hlckam  Air  Force  Base,  Honolulu,  Hawaii: 
Medical  faculties,  troop  housing  facilities, 
and  utiUUes,  •3,666,000. 

sraATKCic  AH  comma.vd 

Barkadale  Air  Force  Base.  Shreveport, 
Louisiana:  Operational  facilities,  hospital 
facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utilities. 
•4,483,000. 

Beale  Air  Force  Base,  MaxysvlUe,  Cali- 
fornia: Supply  facilities,  administrative  fa- 
cilities, and  utilities,  »356.000 

Blythevllle  Air  Force  Base,  BlythevUle. 
Arkansas:    Utilities.   (88  000. 

Bunker  Hill  Air  Force  Base,  Peru,  Indiana: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
and  uUlltlea,  •795,000. 

Carswell  Air  Force  Base,  Fort  Worth,  Texas: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facllltlea,  supply  facilities,  and  troop 
bousing,  •1,889,000. 

Castle  Air  Force  Base,  Merced,  California: 
Administrative  facilities,  9123.000. 

Coliunbua  Air  Force  Base,  Columbus, 
Mississippi:  Operational  facilities,  hospital 
facllltlea,      and      administrative      facilities. 

•  1,132,000. 

Davls-Montban  Air  Force  Base,  Tucson, 
Arizona:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  troop  bousing  and  community  fa- 
cilities, and  utilities,  (2,954,000 

Dyesa     Alx    Force     B<tse,     Abilene,     Texas 
Training  facilities,   administrative   facilities, 
and  troop  housing.  •537.000 

Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base  Ripld.  City, 
South  Dakota:  Operational  facilities,  admin- 
istrative faclllUes,   and    utilities,   $229,000. 

Francis  K.  Warren  .Mr  Force  Base. 
Cheyenne.  Wyoming-  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  and  utilities,  $345.- 
000. 

Palrcblld  Air  Force  Base,  Spolca.-ie,  Wash- 
ington: Operational  facilities  and  medical 
facllltlea,  •389.000. 

Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base.  Grand  Forks. 
North  Dakota:  Operatlon.\l  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  hospital  facilities,  medical 
fstclUtle*.      and      administrative      facilities, 

•  1,652,000. 

Homestead  Air  Force  Base,  Homestead, 
Florida:  Administrative  facilities,  troop 
housing,  and  utilities,  $584,000. 

K.  I.  Sawyer  Municipal  Airport.  Marquette, 
Michigan:  Operational  facilities,  mainte- 
nance faculties,  and  utilities.  $1,032,000 

Little  Rock  Air  Force  Base.  Little  Rock. 
Arkansas:  Operational  facilities,  supply 
facllltlea,  administrative  facilities  and 
troop  bousing  and  community  facilities. 
$759,000. 

Lorlng  Air  Force  Base.  Umestone,  Maine: 
Operational  facilities,  administrative  faclll- 
tlea, community  facilities,  and  utilities, 
$388,000. 

Malmstrom  Air  Force  B.ise.  Great  Falls, 
Montana:  Operational  facilities,  administra- 
tive facilities,  community  facilities,  and 
utilities.  •1,428,000. 

March  Air  Force  Base,  Riverside.  California  ; 
Administrative  facilities,  and  communltv 
facilities,  •5,471,000. 

McCoy  Air  Force  Base,  Orlando,  Florida: 
Supply  facumea,  administrative  faculties, 
auid  txoap  housing,  •430,000 


Mlnot  Air  Force  Baae.  Mlnot.  North 
D.\lcota:  Operatlnnal  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  troop  housing,  and 
utilities,  $1,354,000 

Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  Omaha,  Nebraska 
Operational    facilities,    troop    bousing,    and 
UUlltlea,  $960  000 

Pease  Air  Force  Base,  Portsmouth.  New 
H.impshlre  Operational  and  training  facili- 
ties, maintenance  facilities,  and  administra- 
tive facilities.  $2,203,000 

Piattsburgh  .Mr  Force  B<ise.  Plattsburgh, 
New  York  Operational  and  training  facili- 
ties, maintenance  facilities,  and  community 
facilities,  »2  068.000 

Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  Lomf>oc,  Cali- 
fornia: Malntenai.ee  facilities,  supply  facili- 
ties, administrative  facilities,  and  utilities, 
$3,581,000. 

Wcstover  .\lr  Force  Base.  Chlcopee  Falls, 
Massachusetts  Training  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utUltles, 
$3,495,000. 

Whlteman  Air  Force  Base.  Knob  Noster. 
Missouri:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  and  utilities.  $248,000. 

Wurtsmith  Air  Force  Base,  Oscoda,  \Uchl- 
gan  Operational  facilities,  maintenance  fa- 
cilities, supply  facilities,  troop  housing,  and 
utilities,  $822,000. 

TACTICAL     AIR     COMMAND 

Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Austin,  Texas: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
supply  facilities,  hospital  facilities,  adminis- 
trative facilities,  troop  housing  and  commu- 
nity facilities,  and  utilities,  $6,461,000. 

Cannon  Air  Force  Ba,se.  Clovls.  New  Mex- 
ico: Operational  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  ad- 
ministrative facilities,  troop  housing  and 
community  facilities,  and  utilities,  •6,311,000. 

England  Air  Force  Base.  Alexandria,  Loui- 
siana: Operational  facilities,  supply  facilities, 
troop  housing  and  community  facilities,  and 
real  estate,  $4,410,000 

Forbes    Air   Force    Base,    Topeka,    Kansas 
Operational    facilities,    and    troop    housing, 
$970,000, 

George  Air  Force  Base.  Vlctorvllle,  Califor- 
nia: Operational  and  training  f.-iclUtles. 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  troop 
housing  and  community  facilities,  and  utili- 
ties, $3,176,000 

Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Hamptfm,  Virginia: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
and  troop  liouslng,  $2,243,000 

Lockbourne  Air  Force  B.isc,  Columbus, 
Ohio     Utilities.  $51,000 

Luke  Air  Force  Base,  Phoenix,  Arizona: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  supply  facilities,  admimstra- 
tlve  facilities,  and  troop  housing  and  com- 
munity facilities.  $3,526,000. 

MacDlU  Air  Force  Base.  Tampa.  Florida: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
supply  facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utilities. 
•6.129,000 

McConnell  Air  Force  Base,  Wlchltii,  Kan- 
sas Operational  facilities,  supply  facilities, 
troop  housing    and  utllltieF.  $2,395,000. 

Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base,  Mountain 
Home,  Idaho  Operational  facilities  and  ad- 
ministrative facilities,  $470,000. 

Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Base,  Myrtle  Beach, 
South  Carolin.. :  Community  faculties  and 
utlUUes,  $669,000 

NellLs  Air  Force  Base.  L.as  Vegas,  Nevada: 
Training  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
supply  facilities,  administrative  facilities, 
troop  housing,  and  utilities,  $4,201,000. 

Pope  Air  Force  Base.  Fort  Bragg.  North 
Carolina:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  medical  facilities,  administrative 
facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utUltles,  $5,- 
023  000 

Seymour  Johnson  Air  Force  Base.  Golds- 
boro.  North  Carolina:  Training  facilities,  ad- 
ministrative facilities,  and  community  fa- 
clUtle."!.  $613,000, 

Shaw  Air  Force  Baae,  Sumter,  South  Caro- 


lina:  Supply  facilities,  administrative  facili- 
ties, troop  housing,  and  utilities,  $1,582,000, 

I'NrrED   STATES   AIR   F0.1CE   ACADEMY 

United  -States  Air  Force  Academy.  Colorado 
Springs.  Colorado:  Training  facilities,  hoe- 
plUl  facilities,  troop  housing  and  commu- 
nity facilities,  and  utUltles,  $5,323,000. 

AIRCRAIT  CONTROL   AND    WARNING   SYSTEM 

Various  Locations:  Maintenance  facilities, 
adminlstraUve  facilities,  troop  housing,  and 
utilities,  $1,801,000. 

Outside  the  UwrrED  States 

AIR   DEFENSE   COMMAND 

Various  Locations:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  and  troop  housing. 
•818,000. 

MILITARr    AIRLIFT   COMMA.ND 

Wake  Island  Air  Force  Station,  Wake  Is- 
land: Operational  facilities  and  maintenance 
facilities.  $484,000. 

Klndley  Air  Base.  Bermuda:  Operational 
facilities  and  community  facilities,  $1  096,- 
000. 

PACIFIC   AIR  FORCE 

Okinawa:  Supply  facUltle.-;.  community  fa- 
cilities, and  utilities,  $2,255,000. 

Various  Locations:  Operational  facilities 
and  troop  housing  and  community  facilities, 
•  1,355,000. 

strategic    air   COMMAND 

Andersen  Air  Force  Base.  Guam-  Troop 
housing  and  utilities,  $1,255,000. 

Ramey  Air  Force  Base,  Puerto  Rico:  Ad- 
ministrative facilities,  troop  housing  and 
community  facilities,  and  utilities.  $1,778,000. 

Goose  Air  Ba.<ie.  Canada:  Administrative 
facilities  and  utUltles.  $90,000. 

united  states   air   forces  in   EUROPE 

Germany:  Operational  and  training  facu- 
lties, maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities, 
and  troop  housing  and  community  facilities, 
•2.502,000. 

United  Kingdom:  Operational  and  train- 
ing facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  supply 
facilities,  troop  housing  and  community  fa- 
cilities, and   UtUltles,   $10,457,000. 

Various  Locations:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities, 
troop  housing  and  community  facilities,  and 
utilities,  $4,615,000. 

XTNTTTD  STATES  AIR  FORCES  SOUTHERN  COMMAND 

Howard  Air  Force  Base,  Canal  Zone:  Oper- 
ational facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utilities. 
$1,625,000 

CrNnXD  STATES  AIR  FORCE  SECTTRrTT  SERVICE 

Various  Locations:  Operational  facilities, 
community  faculties,  and  utUltles,  $486,000. 

Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  classified  military 
Installations  and  faculties  by  acquiring,  con- 
structing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  In- 
stalling permanent  or  temporary  public 
works.  Including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utUltles,  and  equip- 
ment In  the  total  amount  of  $87,996  000. 

Sec.  303  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  Air  Force  Installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  proceeding  with  con- 
struction made  necessary  by  changes  In  Air 
Force  missions  and  responsibilities  which 
have  been  occasioned  by:  (a)  unforeseen 
security  consideration,  (b)  new  weapons 
developments,  (c)  new  and  unforeseen  re- 
search and  development  requirements,  or 
(d)  Improved  production  schedules.  If  the 
Secret.-iry  of  Defense  determines  that  deferral 
of  such  construction  for  Inclusion  In  the 
next  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act  would  be  Inconsistent  with  Interests  of 
national  security,  and  In  connection  there- 
with to  acquire,  construct,  convert,  rehabUl- 
ate,  or  Install  permanent  or  temporary  public 
works.  Including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment   In    the   total    amount   of   $10,000,000: 


Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
or  his  designee,  shall  notify  the  Committees" 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  Immediately  upon  reach- 
ing a  final  decision  to  Implement,  of  the  cost 
of  construction  of  any  public  work  under- 
taken under  this  section,  including  those 
real  estate  actions  pertaining  thereto,  Thla 
authorization  will  expire  as  of  September  30, 
1968,  except  for  those  public  work  projects 
concerning  which  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  been  notified  pursuant  to 
this  section  prior  to  that  date. 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Public  Law  87-57,  as  amended 
is  amended  unded  the  heading  "iNsmE  the 
United  States"  in  section  301.  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Under  the  subheading  "tacticai.  Am 
COMMAND",  with  respect  to  NeUls  Air  Force 
Base.  Las  Vegas.  Nevada,  strike  out  "•2,433.- 
OOO"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof  ■■$2  504  Ooo'' 
(b)  PubUc  Law  87-57.  as  amended  \k 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 602  ■■•146.868.000"  and  "•474  461 000" 
and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  "jue  939'000 ' 
and  ■'•474.532,000",  respectively. 

Sec.  305.  (a)  PubUc  Law  88-390  as 
amended.  Is  amended  under  the  heading  "In- 
side THE  UNrrED  States"  In  section  301.  as 
follows: 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "milh-art  aih 
transport  service",  with  respect  to  Scott  Air 
^r,*,.^^-  Belleville,  Illinois,  strike  out 
•^^9VbZo-.   ""''    ''''"'    *"    ''''''    *^^'^' 

(2)  Under  the  subheading  "stsatecic  air 
COMMAND",  with  respect  to  Offutt  Air  Force 
Base.  Omaha,  Nebraska,  strike  out  ■$1  888  - 
000-  and  Insert  In  place  thereof  "$2  259  000" 

(b)  PubUc  Law  88-390,  as  amended  is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 602  •■$165,327,000-'  and  "$303,447,000"  and 
inserting  in  place  thereof  "$166,559,000"  and 
$304,679,000",  respectively. 
Sec.  306.  (a)  Public  Law  89-188  as 
amended.  Is  amended  under  the  heading  "In- 
side THE  United  States"  In  section  301,  ae 
follows: 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "air  defense 
COMMAND",  With  respect  to  McChord  Air  Force 
?o*f  ^UJ^'=°'"''-  Washington,  strike  out  "«3  - 
^6,000  •  and  insert  In  place  thereof   •$4,277,'. 

(2)  Under  the  subheading  "air  training 
COMMAND"  with  respect  to  Chanute  Air  Force 
Base  Rantoul,  Illinois,  strike  out  "95.442  000" 
and  Insert  In  place  thereof  "$6,347  000" 

(3)  Under  the  subheading  "air  training 
COMMAND  with  respect  to  Lackland  Air  Force 
Base,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  strike  out  "$5,510  - 
000    and  Insert  In  place  thereof  "$6,663,00o'' 

(4)  Under  the  subheading  "air  TRAmiNo 
COMMAND"  with  respect  to  Moody  Air  Force 
Base,  Valdosta,  Georgia,  strike  out  "$1,782- 
000    and  Insert  In  place  thereof  "$2  017  OOO'' 

(5)  Under  the  subheading  "air  training 
COMMAND-  with  respect  to  Randolph  Air 
^.T^fn^^f."'  ^'^  Antonio,  Texas,  strike  out 
SZ".   ""'*    '"'''*    '"    p'^«    *^«'«°' 

=J®.!  ^,?^"  ^^^  subheading  "air  univer- 
sn-T  with  respect  to  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  strike  out  "$770  000" 
and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$970  000" 

(7)  Under  the  subheading  "milttart  air 
TRANSPORT  SERVICE"  With  Tespect  to  McGulre 
Air  Force  Base,  Wrightstown,  New  Jersey, 
strike  out  "$2.094.00O'^  and  Insert  In  place 
thereof  "$2,440.000".  ^ 

(8)  Under  the  subheading  "MiirrARy  air 
TRANSPORT  SERVICE"  With  rcspect  to  Scott  Air 
^Soo4n^;;^?.'  Belleville,  Illinois,  strike  out 
•■»2,612,000".    '"'^     *"'"'*     '"'    P'^=^     *^^^-^ 

(9)  Under  the  subheading  "strategic  aib 
COMMAND"  with  respect  to  Bunker  HUl  Air 
7R°(^3''^^'  ^^^'  ^"d'ana.  strike  out  "$1,. 
785,000     and  Insert  In  place  thereof  "«1,945.- 

(10)  Under  the  subheading  "sttuttgic  aib 
COMMAND"  With  respect  to  K.  I.  Sawyer  Mu- 
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'^^^.'P.*i/"'P°'*'  Marquette.  Michigan,  strike 
"9223  W^-^"  *"**   ''"***  ^'^   P^**=^   ^^^^^^ 

(11)  Under  the  subheading  "strategic  air 
coMMAiro"  With  respect  to  Lockbourne  Air 
^a^SfisrvS""^'  S°^"°^bus,  Ohio,  strike  out 
SZ".    '^'^     '^"     '"^    P'^     *^"«°' 

(12)  Under  the  subheading  "strategic  air 
COMMAND"  with  respect  to  McCoy  Air  Force 
Base  Orlando.  Florida,  strike  out  "$40  000" 
and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$66,000"      ' 

(13)  Under  the  subheading  "stbatImic  aib 
COMMAND"  with  respect  to  Mlnot  Air  Force 
Base,  Mlnot.  North  Dakota,  strike  out  "$109  - 
000    and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$132,000" 

(14)  Under  the  subheading  "strategic  air 
COMMAND"  with   respect   to   Whlteman    Air 

r*.^'''  ^^°^  ^°^^^-  Missouri,  strike 
"«250,S"  '''"*  *°^'*'*  '"^  ^'"^^   '^^'^°' 

(15)  Under  the  subheading  "strategic  aib 
COMMAND",  With  respect  to  Wurtsmith  Air 
...°/fL^*^®'    Os<=°da,   Michigan,    strike    out 

•46,000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof  "•70.- 

(16)  Under  the  subheading  "tactical  air 
COMMAND"  with  respect  to  Langley  Air  Force 
Base,  Hampton.  Virginia,  strike  out  "$3  696  - 
000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof  "•4,063  000" 

(17)  Under  the  subheading  "tactical  air 
COMMAND"  with  respect  to  Pope  Air  Force 
^^V^^Zi,^^^^'  ^°^^^  Carolina,  strike  out 

■iSZ^. "'"'  ^"^'^ '°  ^'^'^  *^--' 

(18)  Under  the  subheading  "tactical  ad* 
COMMAND"  with  respect  to  Shaw  Air  Force 
?/f^»„^,Ji™**'''  ^^^^  Carolina,  strike  out 
"Ji:S2SS".   "*'*    ''"''*    '"^    P'^'"    *^"^^^ 

(b)  Public  Law  89-188.  as  amended,  la 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 602  "«210.630,000"  and  "•334  376  000" 
and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  "$215  63l'oo0" 
and  "•339,377,000".  respectively 

„n^H^-  ^?u  ^^l  ^"^"*'  ^"^  89-588  Is  amended 
under  the  heading  "Inside  the  United 
States'  In  section  801,  as  follows- 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "air  porce 
systems  command"  with  respect  to  EgUn  Air 
"f«o^r,,^^'  Valparaiso.  Florida,   strike  out 

■iifelZ-.  ""^^   '"^"^   •"   P'-^   *^--^ 

(2)  Under  the  subheading  "aib  training 
command  vrith  respect  to  Chanute  Air  Force 
Base.  Rantoul.  Illinois,  strike  out  "•586  000" 
and  Insert  in  place  thereof  "•885  000" 

(3)  Under  the  subheading  "ak  training 
command  with  respect  to  Vance  Air  Force 
Base  Enid.  Oklahoma,  strike  out  •1.169  000" 
and  insert  in  place  thereof  "»1.313  000" 

(4)  Under  the  subheading  "alaskan  air 
command  with  respect  to  Elmendorf  Air 
^•T^fiS^m..'    ^^^T^^'   AlMJ^a.    strike    out 

'ilSZ'-. "'"'  '"'^"^  '"^  ^'^'^  *^--^ 

,  J5'  ^^'^^^  *^®  subheading  "military  air- 
LUT  command"  with  respect  to  Norton  Air 
„   f".^*.^^'  ®*"  Bernardino.  California,  strike 

■^sJoSr"  '"^  ''''"'  ''^  ^'^-^^  '^"-' 
(6)  Under  the  subheading  "strategic  air 
COMMAND"  with  respect  to  Mlnot  Air  Force 
?i!ffA  nn^i°°*'  ^"^^  Dakota,  strike  out 
'iltlZ':  '"''  '""^'^  '"  P'^''^  *^"-^ 
(b)  Public  Law  89-568  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  In  clause  (3)  of  section  602 
"•107,098.000"  and  "•198.014.000"  and  Insert- 
.."L„'"  P^^'^*  thereof  "•109,673,000"  and 
"$200,589,000".  respectively. 

TITLE  rv 
Sec  401.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  mUltary  InBtallatlons  and 
faculties  by  acquiring,  constructing,  convert- 
ing rehablUtatlng.  or  InstalUng  permanent 
or  temporary  public  works.  Including  site 
preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment,  for  defense  agencies  for  the  fol- 
lowing projects: 
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Inside   the   United   States 

DEFENSE     atomic     SUPPORT     AGENCY 

Sandla  Base,  New  Mexico:  Administrative 
$l'732  00  ^"*^  ^^^P'''^^  ^d  medical  facilities. 

defense   communications   agency 
National  Military  Command  System  Sup- 
port   Center,    Pentagon,    Washington     D  C  • 
Administrative  facilities,  $600,000. 
defense   supply   agency 
Defense  Contract  Administration  Services 
Region,  Chicago.  lUlnols:  Administrative  fa- 
cilities, $1,255,000. 

Defense  Depot,  Mechanlcsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania:   Supply    facilities,    $375,000 

Defense  Construction  Supply  Center  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio:  Maintenance  facilities'  and 
supply  faculties,  $847,000. 

Defense  Supply  Depot,  Tracy.  California- 
Supply  facilities.  $4,026,000. 

Defense    General    Support    Center,    Rlch- 

^no'iu.'^""^'"^*'     -Administrative    facUlUes, 

Defense   Logistics    Services    Center.    Battle 

•In^n^^^^'^^'^^^-    Administrative    faclUtles, 

Defense  Personnel  Support  Center,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania:  Administrative  facul- 
ties and  UtUltles,  $2,429,000. 

national  security  agency 
Port  George  G.  Meade.  Maryland:   Opera- 
tlona     facilities,    production    faculties,    and 
UtUltles,  $3,416,000. 

Outside  the  United  States 

DEFENSE    atomic    SUPPORT    AGENCY 

Johnston    Island:     Community    faculties 
and  ground  Improvements,  $1,410,000. 

NATIONAL   SECURITY    AGENCY 

„ny.f  *°"/  ^°<=^"°'^s,  Europe:  Operational  fa- 
000  °^  bousing,  and  utUltles.  $2,407.- 

.oKn'^u*"^.'^^  Secretary  of  Defense  may  es- 
^\,  t  v-°'  '^^^^loP  installations  and  facilities 
Which  he  determines  to  be  vital  to  the  secu- 
rity Of  the  United  States,  and  in  connection 
therewith  to  acquire,  construct,  convert,  re- 
hab lltate,  or  install  permanent  or  temporary 
pubUc  works,  including  land  acquisition   site 
preparaUon,     appurtenances,     utUltles,     and 
equipment  in  the  total  amount  of  $150,000,- 
000,  Of  which  $50,000,000  Is  restricted  to  con- 
struction and  rehabilitation  of  highways  In 
Southeast  Asia,  and  provided,  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  or  hU  designee,  shall  notify 
the   Committees   on   Armed   Services   of   the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  Im- 
mediately upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to 
imp  ement,  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  any 
pubUc  work  undertaken  under  this  section, 
including  those  real  estate  actions  pertain- 
ing thereto. 

Sec  403,  (a)  Public  Law  89-188  as 
amended.  Is  amended  under  the  heading  "In- 
side THE  United  States"  in  section  401  as 
follows: 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  '■defense  in- 
telligence AGENCY"  with  respect  to  Arling- 
ton Hall  Station,  Arlington,  Virginia,  strike 
out  ■•$17,900,000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof 
$19,715,000". 
(b)  Public  Law  89-188.  as  amended  is 
amended,  by  striking  out  In  clause  (4)  of 
section  602  •■$100.051,000"  and  Inserting  in 
place  thereof  ■'$101,866,000". 

title  V 
Sec.  501.  Tlie  Secretary  of  each  mUltary  de- 
partment may  establish  or  develop  mUltary 
installations  and  faclUtles  by  acquiring  con- 
structing, converting,  rehabilitating  or  In- 
stalling permanent  or  temporary'  public 
works,  including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utUlties,  and  equip- 
ment, which  are  necessary  outside  the  United 
States  In  connection  with  military  activities 
in  Southeast  Asia,  or  In  support  of  such  ac- 
tivities In  the  total  amount  as  follows- 
Department  of  the  Army,  $33,166,000 
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Department  of  tiie  Navy.  $17,964,000 
Department  of   the  AJr  Force.   $23,880,000 
Provided.  TTiat  materials  only  ure  authorized 
In  connection  with  dependent  military  hous- 
ing facilities  for  the  Vietnamese. 

Sec.  502.  The  Secretary  of  Defence.  In  con- 
nection with  construction  projects  under- 
taken in  South  Vietnam  pursuniu  to  section 
501  above,  shall  furnish  to  th''  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  iind  House 
of  Representatives  such  reports  as  were  here- 
tofore furnished  pursu  int  to  section  401  (c I 
of  Public  Law  89-367   (80  Stat.  36.  37). 

MILITARV    hAMlLY    HOUSING 

Sec.  601  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  is  authorized  to  construct,  at  the 
locations  hcrein.ilter  named,  family  housing 
units  and  trailer  court  faculties  In  the  num- 
bers hereinafter  listed,  but  no  family  hous- 
ing cotistructloti  Siiall  be  commenced  at  any 
such  locations  in  the  United  States,  until  the 
Secretary  shall  have  consulted  with  the  Sec- 
retary. Department  oi  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  ^is  to  the  availability  of  ade- 
quate private  housing  at  such  locations.  If 
agreement  cannot  be  reached  with  respect  to 
the  availability  of  adequate  private  housing 
at  any  location,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  immediately  notify  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate,  in  writing,  of  such  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  and  no  contract  for  con- 
struction at  such  location  sh.^U  be  entered 
Into  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  after  such 
notification  has  been  given  This  authority 
shall  include  the  authority  to  acquire  land, 
and  interests  in  land,  by  gift,  purchase,  ex- 
change of  Oovernment-owned  land,  or  other- 
wise. 

Family  housing  units  for — 

(a)  The  Department  of  the  Army,  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  rtlty  units.  $53.- 
954.000 : 

Redstone  Arsenal.  Alabama,  two  hundred 
units. 

Presidio  of  San  Francisco.  California,  two 
hundred  units. 

Fort  Benning.  Georgia,  three  hundred  and 
sixty  units. 

Fort  Gordon.  Georgia,  four  hundred  units. 

Rock   Island   .Arsenal.   Illinois,   fifty   units 

Port  Leavenworth.  Kansas,  four  hundred 
units. 

Port  Meade,  Maryland,  three  hundred  units. 

Carlisle  Barracks.  Pennslvania.  one  hun- 
dred units. 

Fort  Jackson.  South  Carolina,  two  hun- 
dred units. 

Port  Hood,  Texas,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
units. 

Port  Belvolr.  Virginia,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  units 

Port  Stewart.  Georgl.i.  one  hundred  and 
twenty  units. 

Pacific  Side.  Can.il  Zone,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  units 

(b)  The  Department  of  the  N  ivy,  five 
thousand  and  seven'v  units.  SI02.040.000: 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Yuma.  Arizona, 
four  hundred  and  thirty  units. 

Naval  Complex.  Long  Beach.  Cillfornia, 
five  hundred  units 

Naval  Subm.irine  Base  New  London.  Con- 
necticut, three  hundred  units 

Naval  Station.  Wiustungton,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, one  hundred  .iiid  hfty-elght  units 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station.  Whiting  Field. 
Florid*,  one  hundred  units. 

Naval  Air  SUition.  Peiisacijla.  Florida,  one 
hundred  units. 

Naval  Supply  Corps  School.  Athens.  Geor- 
gia, forty-two  units 

Naval  Complex,  Oahu,  Hawaii,  five  hun- 
dred units 

David  Taylor  Model  Biusln  Field  SUtlon, 
Bayvlew.  Idaho,  four  unlt.s. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Glenvlew.  Illinois,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  units 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity.  Winter 
Harbor,  Maine,  thirty-two  units. 
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Na-. nl  Communication  Station.  Chelten- 
ham, Miryiand,  fifty  units. 

Nrtval  Air  Test  Center.  Patuxent  River, 
Maryland,  two  hundred  units. 

N:ival  Complex.  Boston.  Massachusetts, 
two  hundred  units. 

Navul  Facility.  Nantucket,  Massachusetts, 
fourteen  units. 

Naval  Ammunition  Depot,  Hawthorne, 
Nevada,  one  hundred  units. 

Naval  .Ammunition  Depot.  McAlester,  Okla- 
homa, thirty  units 

Naval  Complex.  Jnhnsvllle,  Pennsylvania, 
three  hundred  units. 

Naval  Complex.  South  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania, two  hundred  units 

Naval  Complex,  Newport.  Rhode  Island,  two 
hundred    units 

Naval  Air  Station.  Quonset  Point.  Rhode 
Island,   two  hundred   units. 

Naval  Complex.  Charleston.  South  Caro- 
lina, one  hundred  and  hfty  units. 

Naval  Complex.  Norfolk,  Virginia,  one  hun- 
dred units 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity.  Marietta, 
Washington,  thirty  unit.s 

Naval  Air  Station.  WhJdbey  Island.  Wash- 
ington, two  hundred  and  fifty  units. 

Naval  Communications  Station,  Sugar 
Grove,   West  Virginia,   twenty   units 

Naval  Station,  Guam,  two  hundred  units. 

Nav.Ti  Communication  Station.  North  West 
Cape.  Australia,  seventy  units. 

Naval  Base.  Guantanamo  Bay.  Cuba,  two 
hundred    units 

Naval  Station.  Keflavlk.  Iceland,  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  units 

Naval  Station.  Sublc  Bay.  Republic  of  the 
Philippines,  one  hundred  units 

I  CI  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  four 
thoiisand  five  hundred  and  eighty  units, 
$J1. 135.000: 

Craig  Air  Force  Base.  Alabama,  three  hun- 
dred   units. 

Maxwell  A;r  Force  Base.  Alabama,  two 
hundred   units. 

Luke  .\ir  Force  Range.  Arizona,  four  units. 

George  Air  Force  Base.  California,  three 
hundred  and  seventy-two  units. 

Norton  A:r  Force  Base.  California,  two 
hundred   units 

Dover  Air  Force  Base.  Delaware,  one  unit. 

Boiling  Air  Force  Base.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia,  one   hundred   and   fifty-eight   units. 

Tyndall  Air  Force  Base.  Florida,  one  hun- 
dred  and   sixty   units. 

Hick.im-Wheeler  Air  Force  Bases.  Hawaii, 
four  hundred  units. 

Bunker  Hill  Air  Force  Base.  Indiana,  two 
hundred    units. 

McConnell  Air  Force  Base,  Kansas,  two 
hundred  units 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  Maryland,  three 
hundred  units. 

L.  G.  Hanscom  Field.  Massachusetts,  one 
hundrt^d  units 

0:rutt  Air  Force  Base.  Nebraska,  two  hun- 
dred units 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base.  Oklahoma,  three 
hundred  units 

Shaw  Air  Force  Base.  South  Carolina,  three 
hundred  units. 

Bergstrom  .\ir  Force  Base.  Texas,  fourteen 
units. 

Laredo  Air  Force  Base.  TexaS.  four  hundred 
unit!- 

Lau^hUn  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  one  hun- 
dred units. 

Ree.se  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  one  unit. 

Ramey  Air  Force  Base  Puerto  Rico,  one 
hundred  unlt-s 

Anderson  .Air  Force  Base.  Guam,  two  hun- 
dred units 

Wake  Island  .Mr  Force  Station,  twenty 
units 

Albrook-Howard  Air  Force  Bases.  Canal 
Zone,  fifty  units. 

Bent  waters  Air  Base.  United  Kingdom,  two 
hundred  units 

Upper  Heyford  Air  B.ise.  United  Kingdom, 
one  hundred  units 


Sec  602  Authorization  for  tl'.o  construc- 
tion of  family  housing  provided  in  this  Act 
shall  be  siibject,  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  prescribe,  to 
the  following  limitations  on  cost,  which  shall 
include  shades,  screens,  ranges,  refrigerators, 
and  ail  other  installed  equipment  and  fix- 
tures 

lai  The  average  unit  cost  for  each  military 
department  for  all  units  of  family  housing 
constructed  in  the  United  States  (other  than 
Hawaii  and  Alaska)  and  Puerto  Rico  shall 
not  exceed  $19,500.  Including  the  cost  of  the 
family  unit  and  the  proportionate  costs  of 
site  preparation  and  installation  of  utilities, 
(bi  No  family  housing  unit  in  the  areas 
listed  In  subsection  (a)  shall  be  constructed 
at  a  total  cost  exceeding  $35,000.  Including 
the  cost  of  the  family  utiii  and  the  propor- 
tionate costs  of  site  prcp:iratlon  and  installa- 
tion of  utilities:  Proiidid.  That  as  to  any 
family  housing  unit  for  the  commanding  olti- 
cer  of  any  station  or  installation,  and  for  any 
such  unit  for  the  incumbent  of  a  conimand 
position  senior  to  such  commander,  the  limi- 
tations of  t;iis  subjection  (b)  may  be  In- 
creased 20  per  centum  for  general  and  flag 
oificers. 

ic)  When  family  housing  units  are  con- 
structed in  areas  other  than  those  listed  in 
subsection  (ai.  the  average  cost  of  all  such 
units,  in  any  project  of  fifty  units  or  more, 
shall  not  exceed  $32,000.  and  in  no  event 
shall  the  cost  of  any  unit  exceed  SiO.OOO  The 
cost  limitations  oi  this  .-ubsection  shall  be 
exclusive  of  land  acquisition,  site  prepara- 
tion, and  Installation  of  utilities. 

Sec  603  Notwithstanding  the  limitations 
contained  In  prior  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorizations Acts  on  cost  of  con.struction  of 
family  hou.'-ing.  the  limitations  on  such  cost 
contained  in  section  602  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  all  prior  authorizations  for  construc- 
tion of  family  housing  not  heretofore  re- 
pealed and  for  which  construction  contracts 
have  not  been  executed  by  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Se.'  604.  I  a)  .'Sections  47741  b)  and9774ib) 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(bi  The  maximum  limitations  prescribed 
by  subsection  (at  may  be  Increased  In  the 
amounts  provided  for  con.'.truction  of  quar- 
ters of  the  comm.mdlng  officer  of  any  sta- 
tion, alrbase.  or  other  Installation,  and  for 
construction  of  quarters  for  the  Incumbent 
of  any  command  position  lenlor  f^  sum  cnm- 
maimer.  b.:sed  on  t.ne  grade  authori;:cd  for 
such  positions 

■■(  1 1  For  general  officers.  20  per  centum 
'■(2 1   For  colonels.  15  per  c?ntum. 
"(3)   For  lieutenant  colonels  or  majors.   10 
per  centum." 

lb)  Section  7574ib)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  re.,d  at  follows: 
"lb)  The  maximum  limitations  prescribed 
by  subsection  la)  may  be  Increa.'ied  in  the 
amounts  provided  for  conft.-'uction  of  quar- 
ters of  the  commanding  ot!ker  of  any  st:i- 
tlon.  airbase.  or  other  Installation,  and  for 
construction  of  quarters  for  the  mcuinbei.t 
of  any  command  position  senior  to  such 
commander,  bifed  on  the  grade  authorized 
for  such  positions: 

"ill  For  flag  officers  !n  the  N.-.vy  and  gen- 
eral officers  in  i:ie  Marine  Corps.  20  per 
centum. 

•(2)  For  cpptiinp  m  t>!e  Nr.v;-  and  colonels 
in   the  M.irine  Corps,  lo  per  centum 

"(3  I  For  command-.-^  .•  id  lieute^idiit  com- 
manders .n  the  W  IV  •  and  lieut?n:'nt  coIoneK 
and  m.ijorc  In  the  Mcrl:.e  Cor^f  10  pt;r 
centum  '■ 

Sec  605  Notwlthstpnding  the  llmltJificn 
contained  In  section  603  of  Public  L.%w  87  57 
or  any  other  provision  of  law.  on  tlip  maxi- 
mum cost  of  rehnbillt-.ting  a  family  hou-ilng 
unit,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his  d"s- 
Ignee.  Is  authorized  to  repair  and  rehabili- 
tate the  damnged  family  housing  unit  at  the 
Naval  Training  Center.  Great  L.Aes.  Illmol.t, 
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which  Ls  designated  for  occupancy  by  the 
Commandant,  Ninth  Naval  District,  at  a  coi;t 
not  In  excess  of  $40,000. 

Skc.  606.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  is  authorized  to  accomplish  altera- 
tions, .iddltions.  exp.msions.  or  extensions 
not  otherwi.se  authorized  by  law.  to  existing 

public  quarters  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 

ui)   For    the    Department    of    the    Army 
S7.000.000. 

(bi    For     the     Department     of    the    Navy 
$5,000,000. 

ic)   For  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
$5,000,000. 

(d)    For  the  Defense  .'Agencies.  $671,000. 
Sec.    607.  Section    507    of    Public    Law    88- 
174   1 77  Stat    307.  326).  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 505  of  Public  Law  89-188   (79  Stat.  793, 
814).  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  507  For  the  purpo.se  of  providing 
military  family  housing  in  foreign  countries, 
the  Secreiary  of  Defense  is  autnorlzed  to 
enter  into  a^recuiPnts  guaranteeing  the 
builders  or  other  sponsors  of  such  housing 
a  rental  return  equivalent  to  a  specified  por- 
tion of  the  annual  rental  income  wiiich  the 
builders  or  other  sponsors  would  receive 
from  the  tenants  if  the  housing  were  fully 
occupied:  Provided.  That  the  aggregate 
amount  guar.mteed  under  sucli  agreements 
entered  into  durln,^  the  fiscal  years  1968  and 
1969  shall  not  exceed  such  airiount  as  may 
be  applicable  to  five  thousand  units:  Pro- 
lidtd  further.  That  no  such  agreement  shall 
guarantee  the  payment  of  more  than  97  per 
centum  of  the  anticipated  rentals,  nor  shall 
any  guarantee  extend  for  a  period  of  more 
than  ten  years,  nor  shall  the  average  guar- 
anteed rent:U  on  any  project  exceed  $185 
per  unit  per  month,  including  the  cost  of 
maintenance  and  operation." 

Sec.  608  Section  501  ib)  of  Public  Law 
87-554  1 76  St.it.  223.  237)  Is  ,imended  by 
deleting  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
adding  the  following  new  clause:  "and  (3) 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
for  the  purpo.se  of  debt  service,  proceeds  of 
the  disposal  of  family  housing  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defen.se.  including  related  land  and 
Improvements,  whether  disposed  of  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  any  other  Federal 
agency,  but  less  those  expenses  payable  pur- 
suant to  section  204ib)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Admlnittratue  .Services  Act  of  1949 
as  amended  (40  U.S  C.  485(b)),  to  remain 
available  until  expended  " 

Sec.  609  Station  515  of  Public  Law  84-161 
(69  Stat  324.  352).  as  amended,  is  amended 
to    read    as    follows: 

"Sec.  515  During  fiscal  years  1968  and 
1969.  the  Scrretnrlrs  of  the  Armv.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force,  respectl  ,ely.  are  authorized  to  lease 
housing  f.acilitlcs  at  or  near  milltarv  instal- 
lations In  the  United  Stales.  Puerto  Rico, 
and  Gu.un,  for  assignment  as  public  quarters 
to  military  personnel  and  their  dependents, 
if  any.  without  rental  charge,  upon  a  de- 
termination by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or 
his  designee,  that  there  is  a  lack  of  adequate 
housing  facilities,  at  or  near  such  military 
Installations,  Such  housing  facilities  may  be 
leased  on  an  individual  basis  and  not  more 
than  .seven  thous:)nd  five  hundred  such  units 
may  be  so  leased  at  any  one  time.  Expendi- 
tures for  the  rent.il  of  such  housing  facilities 
may  not  exceed  an  average  of  $175  per  unit 
per  month  for  each  military  department.  In- 
cluding the  cost  of  utilities  "and  maintenance 
and  operation." 

Sec.  610.  In  addition  to  the  leasing  author- 
ity of  .section  515  of  Public  Law  84-161  (69 
Stat  324.  352).  as  amended,  and  upon  a  de- 
termination by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that 
a  valid  military  requirement  exists,  and  under 
such  regulations  .is  he  mav  prescribe,  the 
.Secretary  of  a  military  department  is  au- 
thorized to  lease,  at  or  near  military  instal- 
lations In  the  United  SUtes.  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Gu,;m,  housing  facilities  which  are  either  (a) 
owned  by  the  United  States,  or  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  thereof,  or  (b)    which  were 
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built  In  consultation  with  the  Department 
of  Defense  In  order  to  meet  military  require- 
ments and  which  were  financed  by  mortgages 
insured  by  an  agency  of  the  United  States 
Such  housing  facilities,  to  be  available  for 
assignment  as  public  quarters  to  military 
personnel  and  their  dependents  without 
rental  charge,  may  be  leased  on  an  Individual 
basis.  Expenditures  for  the  rental  of  such 
housing  facilities  may  not  exceed  an  average 
of  $175  per  unit  per  month  for  each  mili- 
tary department,  including  the  cost  of  utili- 
ties and  maintenance  and  operation:  Pro- 
vided. That  not  more  than  seven  thousand 
five  hundred  units  may  be  leased  at  any 
one  time  under  authority  of  this  section  and 
said  section  515.  as  amended. 

Sec  611.  Subsection  (g)  of  section  407  of 
Public  Law  85-241  (71  Stat.  531,  556)  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  1694J(g)  )  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof:  "Any  such  housing  so  exempted  in 
connection  with  depot-type  installations,  as 
to  which  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  hLs 
designee,  determines,  subsequent  to  July  1, 
1967,  that  indefinite  retention  may  be  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  unanticipated  housing  re- 
quirements resulting  from  future  expanded 
activity  at  such  installations,  may  be  re- 
tained and  utilized  as  necessary,  notwith- 
standing that  the  foregoing  criteria  are  no 
longer  satisfied." 

Sec.  612.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  is  authorized  to  acquire  by  trans- 
fer, without  reimbursement,  all  rights  and 
interests  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
Department  of  Justice,  In  ten  family  hous- 
ing units  located  on  Auxiliary  Field  Num- 
bered 6,  Eglln  Air  Force  Base,  Florida. 

Sec.  613.  Tliere  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
or  his  designee,  for  military  family  housing 
as  authorized  by  law  for  the  following  pur- 
poses : 

(a)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
family  housing,  including  Improvements  to 
adequate  quarters.  Improvements  to  inade- 
quate quarters,  minor  construction,  rental 
guarantee  payments,  construction  and  acqui- 
sition of  trailer  court  facilities,  and  plan- 
ning, an  amount  not  to  exceed  $267,000  000 
and 

(b)  for  support  of  milltarv  family  houring 
including  operating  exp'enses,  leasing. 
maintenance  of  real  property,  payments  of 
principal  and  interest  on  mortgage  debts 
incurred,  payments  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  mortgage  insurance  pre- 
miums authorized  under  section  222  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  as  amended  ( 12  U.S.C. 
1715m).  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $520  000- 
000. 

TITLE  VII 
Homeowners  Assistance 
Sec.  701.    In   accordance   with   subsection 
1013(1)   of  Public  Law  89-754   (80  Stat.  1255. 
1292)  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the 
purposes  of  section  1013  of  Public  Law  89-754 
including     acquisition     of     properties,     an 
r.mount  not  to  exceed  $22,000,000.  to  be  avail- 
able on  behalf  of  military  personnel  only. 
TITLE  VIII 
General  Provisions 
Sec.  801.  The  Secretary  of  each  military  de- 
partment may  proceed  to  estebllsh  or  develop 
installations   and    facilities    under    this   Act 
without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  529),  and  sec- 
tions 4774(d)  and  9774(d)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  The  authority  to  place  perma- 
nent or  temporary  Improvements  on  land  In- 
cludes authority  for  surveys,  administration, 
overhead,  planning,  and  supervision  incident 
to  construction.  That  authority  may  be  exer- 
cised  before   title   to   the   land   is   approved 
under  section  355  of  the  Revised  Statutes  as 
amended   (40  U.S.C.  255),  and  even  though 
the  land  is  held  temporarily.  The  authority 
to  acquire  real  estate  or  lands  Includes  au- 


thority to  make  surveys  and  to  acquire  land, 
and  interests  in  land  (including  temporary 
use ) .  by  gift,  purchase,  exchange  of  Govern- 
ment-owned land,  or  otherwise. 

Sec  802.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  but  appropriations 
for  public  works  projects  authorized  by  titles 
I.  II.  III.  IV.  V.  VI.  and  VII  shall  not  exceed— 
111  for  title  I:  Inside  the  United  States, 
$271,327,000;  outside  the  United  States  $105  - 
630.000:  section  102.  $2,873,000;  or  a  total  of 
$379,830,000. 

(2)  for  title  II:  Inside  the  United  States, 
$430,097,000:  outside  the  United  States,  $37.- 
321.000;  section  202.  $6,784,000;  or  a  total  of 
$474,202,000. 

i3l  for  title  III:  Inside  the  United  SUtes. 
S316.699.000;  outside  the  United  States.  $28.- 
816.000;  section  302.  $87,996,000;  or  a  total  of 
$433,511,000. 

(4)  for  title  IV;  A  total  of  $169,000,000. 
|5)    for  title  V:   Southeast  Asia  support — 
Dspart.nient    of    the    Army.    $33,156,000;    De- 
partment of   the   Navy.   $17,964,000;    Depart- 
mcTit  of  the  Air  Force.  $23,880,000. 

(6)  for  title  VI:  Military  family  housing, 
S787.000.000. 

1 7)    for  title  VII:   Homeowners  assistance 
$22,000,000. 

&EC.  803.  Any  of  the  amounts  named  m 
titien  I,  II,  III.  r.nd  IV  of  this  Act.  may.  in 
Uie  discretion  of  the  Secretary  concerned,  be 
i.'icre:ised  by  5  per  centum  for  projects  inside 
the  United  States  (other  than  Alaska)  and  by 
10  per  centum  for  projects  outside  the 
United  States  or  in  Alaska,  if  he  determines 
in  the  case  of  any  particular  project  that 
such  in.rease  d)  is  required  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  meeting  unusual  variations  in 
cost  arising  m  connection  with  that  project, 
and  (2)  could  not  have  been  reasonably  an- 
ticipated at  the  time  such  project  was"  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress.  However,  the  total 
costs  of  all  projecU  in  each  such  title  may  not 
be  more  than  the  total  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  projects  in  that  title. 

Sec.  804.  Contracts  for  con.struction  made 
by  the  United  States  for  performance  within 
tlie  United  States  and  Its  po.s.-ers'ons  under 
this  Act  shall   be  executed   under   the  juris- 
diction and  supervision  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. Department  of  the  Army,  or  the  Naval 
Facilities  Engineering  Command.  Department 
of  the  Navy,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  his  designer-  determines  that  because  such 
Juri.'-diction    :,nd    supervision    1=    wholly    im- 
practicable such  contracts  should  be  executed 
under   the   jurisdiction    and    .supervision    of 
another  depirtment  or  Government  agency, 
and  shall  be  awarded,  insofar  as  practicable 
on  a  competitive  basis  to  the  lowest  respon- 
siblp  bidder,  if  the  n.itlonal  security  will  not 
be  impaired  and  the  award  1-  consistent  with 
chapter  137  of  title  10.  United  States  Code 
Regulations  i.ssued  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense   implementing    the    provisions   of   this 
section     .shall     provide    the    department    or 
agency  requiring  such  construction  with  the 
right  to  select  either  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Department  of  the  Army,  or  the  Naval  Fa- 
cilities  Engineering    Command.    Department 
of  the  Navy,  as  its  construction  agent,  pro- 
viding   that    under    the    facts    and    circum- 
stances that  exist  at  the  time  of  the  selec- 
tion of  the  construction  agent,  such  selec- 
tion will  not  result  in  any  increased  cost  to 
th°    United    Slates.    The    Secretaries    of    the 
niilit.ary   cjppartment.'-,   shall   rep'-rt   semian- 
nually  to-  the  President   of   the   Senate   and 
the  Spe-ikcr  of  the  House  of  Reprosentatives 
with  re=p<  rt  tr;  all  contract';  awarU"d  on  other 
than  a  competitive  basis  to  the  lowest  respon- 
sible bidder 

Sec  805.  (a)  As  of  October  1.  1968  all 
authorizations  for  military  public  works 
(Other  than  family  housing)  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  Secretary  of  a  military  de- 
partment in  connection  with  the  establish- 
ment or  development  of  military  installa- 
tions and  facilities,  and  all  authorizations 
for   appropriations    therefor,    that    are   con- 
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talned  In  tlU«a  I.  n.  m.  and  IV  of  tba  Act 
of  September  12.  1966.  Public  Law  8»-568 
(80  Stat.  739),  aod  not  superseded  or  other- 
wise modified  by  a  later  liuihorLzatlon  are 
repealed  except  authorlzatloos  for  public 
worlca  projects  as  to  which  appropriated 
funds  have  been  obll^ted  fur  construction 
contracts  or  land  acquisitions  in  whole  or  In 
part  before  October  1.  1968,  and  authoriza- 
tions for  appropriations  therefor. 

(b)  Effective  fifteen  months  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  ai;  authorizations 
for  construction  of  family  housing  which 
are  contained  In  this  Act  are  repealed  ex- 
cept authorizations  for  family  housing  proj- 
ects as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
been  obligated  for  construction  contracts  or 
land  acquisitions  or  manufactured  struc- 
tural component  contracts  In  whole  or  in 
part  before  such  date. 

Sbc.  800.  None  of  the  authority  contained 
in  tltlea  I.  n.  HI.  IV  and  V  of  thU  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  authorize  any  building  con- 
struction project  Inside  the  United  States 
(other  than  Alaska)  at  a  unit  coet  in  excess 
of— 

(1)  $36  per  square  foot  for  cold  storage 
warehousing: 

(2)  $9  per  square  foot  for  regular  ware- 
housing: 

(3)  $3,900  per  person  for  permanent  bar- 
racks: 

(4)  110 JOO  per  person  for  bachelor  offi- 
cer quarters:  unless  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense or  his  designee  determines  that. 
because  ot  special  circumstances,  applica- 
tion to  such  project  of  the  limitations  on 
unit  coata  contained  in  this  section  Is  im- 
practicable: Provided.  That  notwithstanding 
the  limitations  contained  in  prior  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Acta  on  unit 
costs,  the  limitations  on  such  costs  con- 
tained In  this  section  shall  apply  to  all  prior 
authorizations  for  such  construction  not 
heretofore  repealed  and  for  which  construc- 
tion contracts  have  not  been  awarded  by 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Kci 

Sbc.  807.  (a)  The  Naval  Academy  Dairy 
Parm  Is  a  self-supporting  operation,  an  eco- 


nomic and  morale-butldlng  asset  to  the 
Department  of  the  Navy,  and  shall  continue 
In   Its  present  status  and   function 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  i40  U  S  C  471  et  .seq  )  or  any 
other  provision  of  law.  the  real  property  lo- 
cated In  Oambrllls,  Anne  Arundel  County, 
Maryland,  and  comprising  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy Dairy  Farm  shall  not  be  determined 
excess  to  the  needs  of  the  holding  agency 
or  transferred,  reassigned,  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  by  such  agency,  nor  shall  any  action 
be  taken  by  the  Navy  to  close  dispose  of 
or  phase  out  the  Ndval  Academy  Dairy  Farm 
uniesa  specially  authorized  by  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress. 

Sac.  808.  Section  610  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act.  1967  (Public 
Law  89-568.  80  Stat.  756 1  Is  amended  as 
follows 

(a)  By  Inserting,  after  the  words  '"under 
this  Act"  appearing  In  subsection  ib).  the 
following:    -or   hereafter   authorized"   and 

(b)  By  strllclng  the  period  at  ^he  end 
thereof,  suhetltutlng  a  colon  therefor  and 
adding  the  following  "Provided,  houfier, 
Tliat  this  authorization  may  be  averaged  and 
applied  to  a  single  facility  of  two  or  more 
facilities,  or  among  projects  on  an  Installa- 
tion, when  such  application  will  result  In 
more  fallout  shelter  space,  or  Ls  needed  to 
meet  minimum  fallout  protection  standards 
in  such   facilities  or  projects." 

Sac.  809  Titles  I.  II.  III.  IV,  V,  VI.  VII. 
and  VIII  of  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Military  Construction  Authorization  Act 
1968. • 

TITLE   IX 
RcsrsvE  Forces  Facilitie.s 

Sac  901  Subject  to  chapter  133  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  establish  or  develop  additional 
facilities  for  the  Reserve  Forces.  Including 
the  acquisition  of  land  therefor,  but  the 
coet  of  such  facilities  shall  not  exceed — 

ill    for  Department  of  the  Army 

(a)  Army  National  Gu.ird  of  the  United 
States.  $10,000,000 


(b)    Array  Reserve.  •10.0(X).0OO. 
(3t    for   Department   of   the   Navy:    Naval 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserves,  $4,500,000. 
(3)    for  Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

(a)  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes.  $9,800,000. 

(b)  Air  Force   Reserve.   $4,000,000. 

Sec.  902.  The  Secretory  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  Installations  and  facUl- 
tlco  under  this  title  without  regard  to  section 
3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31 
use  5291 .  and  sections  4774(d  I  and  9774(d) 
of  tlUe  10.  United  States  Code.  The  au- 
Uiorlty  to  place  permanent  or  temporary  Im- 
provements on  land  Includes  authority  for 
surveys,  administration,  overhead,  planning, 
and  su[>ervislon  Incident  to  construction. 
That  authority  may  be  exercised  before  title 
to  the  land  Ls  approved  under  section  355  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
255  I.  and  even  though  the  land  Is  held  tem- 
porarily The  authority  to  acquire  real  estate 
or  land  includes  authority  to  make  surveys 
and  to  acquire  land,  and  Interests  In  land  (In- 
cluding temporary  uset .  by  gift,  purchase,  ex- 
change of  Government-owned  land,  or  other- 
wise 

Sec  903  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Re- 
serve I=V.)rcea  Facilities  Authorization  Act, 
'.968  ■ 

TITLE  X 

Naval  Districts  and  the  Rank  or 

Commandants  Theheof 

Sec.  1001.  Part  I  of  subtitle  C  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  A  new  chapter  516  Is  Inserted  after 
chapter  515  reading  as  follows: 

"Chapter  516 — Naval  Districts 
"Sec 

"5221    Naval  districts 
"5222.  CJonxmandants  of  naval  districts. 
"5  5221.  Naval  districts 

"There  shall  be  Included  within  the  orga- 
nization of  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
n.ival  districts.  These  naval  districts  and 
their  headqu.irters  ore  as  listed  In  the  sub- 
joined table: 


"Oislrict  No. 


Stales  and  counties 


I-   - Maine,  New  Hampshire.  Vermont.  Massachusettj,  and  Rtiode  Island  (including  Block  Island) 

^ Connecticut.  New  Y  jrv  lo'tHerr,  part  ol  New  Jersey,  including  the  counties  of  Monmouth,  Middlesei.  Somerset.  'Huntetdon,  and  ail  couniies  north  thereof- 

also  Nantucket  Shoals  Lightship 
♦. Penns»l»a"^,a    sojthef-i  part  ol  New  Jersey,  including  counties  ol  Mercer.  Burlington,  Ocean,  and  all  counties  south  Ihereot,  Delaware  including  Winter 

Quarter  Shoai  Lijht  Vessel.  Ohio  i        "= 

5 "*»7''"''  ""'''  *""«  *'>J"'lel    Prince  Georges,   Montgomery,  SI    M^rys.  Calvert,  and  Cha.ies  Counties.  West  VIrgmia.  Virginia  less  Arlington   rair<a« 

Stattord    ningGe-^rge  Prince  William,  and  Westmoreland  Cuuntws  and  the  city  ol  Aleiandii.)   .ilso  all  waters  o(  Chesapeake  Bay  including  its  arms  and 
tributaries  «,cepi  waters  witnm  the  Fourth  Nam  Districtana  thecounliescomprisingihe  N.:v>l  District  Washington  DC    west  ol  a  line  entending  Irom 
Smith  Poml  -0  Pomi  Lickoul  -n-.ue  •ollowmg  the  general  contour  ot  the  shoreline  ol  St  Marys,  Calyert.  and  Anne  Aiunlei  Counties  as  paired  by  ■;lr  light 
^nes  trom  neajl3^<l  to  headland  icrnss  -iver,  an  1  estuaries.  Kentuck, ,  ani  the  counties  ot  Currituck,  Camden.  Pasquotank    (iaies   Perquim;.ns  Chowan 
Oare.  Tyrreii  Wishingron  H,<)e,  Beaufort.  Pamlico,  Criven    Janes  Carteret,  an  1  Unslow  in  North  Carolina 

*- '*<''"'  C'  ■"'"!  ■«"  ine  counties  ot  Currituck,  Cj -.den,  Pasquutank.  Gates,  Perquimans.  Chowan.  Dare.  Tyrrell,  Washington   Hyde    Beautort   Pamlico 

Craven    l':)-'e->.  Cirferet.  and  Q.-.slow.  iouth  Caniini.  Georgia:  Floridj,  Alabama.  Teinessea    a.iJ  Mississippi 

i       Louisii:^  ^'«  nsjs   Oh^thj'n)    Te»is  ani  N»w  Veiico 

'.     ■- Michigin  l-idiana  I 'nor.  Wisconsin,  MinnesoLi  Iowa.  Missouri.  North  Dakota,  South  Dakof.i,  Nebraska  Kansas  Colorddo  an.l  Wyoming 

"'  Starting  '">-y  i  point  in  ..t.fude  IfOV  north    ongitude  aS-OO    west,  due  north  Mong  ine  8Mh  meiidian  to  a  point  due  west  ol  Cipe  San  Antonio  on  the 

west  eoisf  31  Cuba  thence  due  ei-.t  to  Cape  San  An'omo  thence  along  the  north  coast  ol  Cuba  to  Cawe  Maysi,  thence  Inm  Cape  M,ysi  to  Matthewtown 
tireat  Ini^ut  tnenc  Jiong  the  sout.1  coast  at  Greit  irijui,  tjkinj  departure  Irom  the  east  coast  ol  Greit  Inagua  due  east  aione  the  ;ist  parallel  to 
longitut."  ;  wi.t  rne"celi.ilifude?:' north  longitude  6S' «est  thence  In  lititude  19' north  longitude62' we.t  th-nce  t-i  Ulitude  17"  north  longi- 
1'  .",.''=*  "'«r«"""i  ■"♦'•»'■'"'=  0'  Sirbitos  hian.j  and  alcg  the  east  cojst  to  the  southern  lip  o(  Barbados  thence  to  ,i  point  .■!  the  -.eiwird 
end  ol  the  Smisn  _juiini. Venezuela  Boundsry  on  thence  in  a  northwesterly  direction  along  the  northern  sea  boundary  ot  Vem-juela  to  the  seiwird  end 
ol  tlie  yene/ueli  CoiombH  oouidary  thence  -O'lheastward  and  northwesrward  along  the  sea  boundary  ot  Colombia  to  the  northernmost  point  ol 
the  Co.omoian '.ei  o.'uTjjry  thence  to  the -.tirti-.g  soirt 
TheinclusiO'i  withi- the  jbove  boundaries  of  is;  »nds,  ls"d  masses  or  territorial  waters  of  sovereign  countries  i^ther  than  the  Unit»d  States  does  not  eitend 
thecommj'l  fa^cMn^s  j- I  'esoonsitiilities  ol  the  commandant  to  those  islinds,  land  misses  or  territorial  waters  The  commandants  responsibilities 
eitend  oni,  to  Unit?:  .tales  !.?'ritories  possesMOns,  nival  re-.eryations  and  navj.  aclivities  nciled  within  the  geogriphical  limits  hereby  established 
and  then  subiect  la  tnj  p.-ovi-.iuns  of  inlern:<tion)l  treities  or  agreements  to  which  the  United  SDtes  is  a  pirly 

}' *f'"''J  '^l  I''', <^ount,Nev»da.  southern  part olCiiifofnii.inelulliig couniies  otSinti  Barbara  Kern,  and  Sin  8?rnirdmo,  and  all  caunties  south  thereot 

\i ""'l;/i''''^<''=«t'C'irkCounty)nirthernparlofCilllorno,  including  counties  ot  San  LuljObi-.po.  Kings,  Tulare,  Inyo  an  J  all  counties  north  thereof 

13   washlngtin   Oregon   Idihn  and  Montana 

'*  The  Hawaiian  Islands  and  isHnds  to  the  westward  and  southward  Including  the  Midway  isrindV.KuM.'wak*,' Johnston  and  Palmyra  Islands  Kingman 

Rwl  jnj  kwijilein  Atuii  (M.<rshjll  IsUnd-.j  /  .        » 

15  Panama  Cjnal /one ...^  .  .„    „ 

17 Alaska  including  Areutunj..:::...:  .."r::":::::!:^™::::^"  "IT ~" "••" ^ 


Headquarters 

Boston. 

New  York. 

Philadelphia 

Norfolk. 


Charleston 

New  Orleans. 
Great  Lakes. 
San  luan,  P.R. 


San  Di-igo 
S.n  Fr)  icisco, 
Seattle 
Pearl  Harbor. 

Balboa. 
Kodiak. 


"Naval  DistrKt 

Washington, 

DC 


Stales  and  counties 


Headquarters 


Tha  Potomac  Rivei  up  to  the  F'tdertck  Couiity  l.ne     he  Oislr^t  o(  Columbia:  the  counties  ol  Anne  Arundel,  Prince  Georges.  Montgomery,  St  Marys.    Washington  D  C 
Calyert  i^l  Charles  m  Maryland,  the  counties  ot  Arlington  Fairlii,  Stafford.  King  George  Prince  William  and  Westmoreland  in  Virginia-  and  the  cities  ' 

ot  Ale<i-idria  Falls  Church  and  Fa.rlat.  Vugima  The  waters  of  the  Naval  District  Washington   D  C    include  the  waters  within  the  counties  comprising 
Iha  aimmand  west  ol  a  Ime  eifend.ng  trom  Smith  Point  to  Point  lookoul.  thence  lollowmg  the  general  contour  ol  the  shoreline  ot  St  Marys  Calvert 
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and  Anna  Arundel  Counbes.  as  lairad  by  straight  Unas  Irom  headland  to  headland  across  rivers  and  estuaries 


•'{  5222.  Commandants  of  naval  dlstrlcta 
"The   Secretary   of   the   Navy   shall    detail 

an  officer  of  the  Navy  not  below  the  grade  of 

rear  admiral  as  commandant  of  each  of  the 

naval  districts  listed  In  section  5221  of  thla 

title." 

(2)    The  chapter  analysis  Is  amended  by 

Inserting  the  following  Item  after  Item  515: 

"516.  Naval  dlstrlcU." 


Mr.  RIVERS  (during  the  reading  of 
the  bill; .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  further  reading  of 
the  bill  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  it  be 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection.  | 

COMMrrXEE   AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  RIVERJS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
six  technical  committee  amendments 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cleric  wiU  re- 
port the  committee  amendments 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments  offered  by  Mr 
RrvERs:  On  page  5,  line  20,  strike  out  "Opera- 
tional facilities,"  and  on  line  21,  capitalize 
the  initial  "S"  in  the  next  word. 

On  page  7,  line  2,  strike  out  "research,  de- 
velopment, and  test  facilities.". 

On  page  7,  Une  16,  strike  out  "supply 
faclUUes,".  ^^  ' 

On  page  30.  line  18,  strike  out  "Commu- 
nity" and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Operational 
facilities,  and  community". 

On  page  43,  lines  18  and  19,  strike  out 
"Operational  facilities,"  and  capitalize  the 
Initial  "M"  In  the  next  word. 

On  page  61.  after  line  14,  Insert  "Title  VT'. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
amendments  represent  errors  in  drafts- 
manship caused  by  pressui-e  of  time  in 
getting  the  report  and  the  bill  into  final 
form,  also  printers  errors,  and  errors 
that  would  follow  as  a  result  of  commit- 
tee amendments  whereas,  for  instance,  a 
project  for  an  Installation  may  have  been 
changed,  but  the  utiliUes  were  not  as  a 
result  removed. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  amend- 
ments are  purely  technical  in  nature, 
and  are  proposed  simply  to  round  out  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MATHIAS   OF 
MARYLAND 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows :  | 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mathias  of 
Maryland:  On  page  81.  Una  4,  strike  out 
unless  specially  authorized  by  an  Act  of 
Congress"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "until 
after  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  from  the 
date  upon  which  a  full  report  of  the  facts 
including  the  Justification  for  such  proposed 
action.  Is  submitted  bv  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
Of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives." 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr 
Chairman,  my  affection  and  my  respect 
lor  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed    Services,    the    gentleman    from 


South  Carolina,  and  for  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  are  suffi- 
ciently deep  that  I  can  disagree  with 
them  in  one  particular  without  under- 
mining either,  and  I  must  disagree  verv 
strongly  with  the  language  in  section  807 
in  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  have  a  high  re- 
gard for  cows,  whether  they  are  found  at 
the  Naval  Academy  dairy  farm  or  else- 
where in  Maryland,  or  at  any  other  place 
in  the  coimtry.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  made  it  a  matter  of  high  principle 
to  treat  all  cows  with  a  fine  degree  of  im- 
partiality. 

I  strongly  dissent  from  the  proposition 
that  600  cows  at  Gambrills,  Md.,  should 
be  beatified  by  this  bill  and  be  hereafter 
considered  as  sacred  cows.  This  bill  ex- 
empts these  600  sacred  cows  from  the 
rule  of  reason.  It  would  exempt  these  600 
sacred  cows  from  the  laws  of  economics, 
and  it  would  exempt  these  600  sacred 
cows  from  the  disciplines  of  the  free  en- 
terprise system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  in  treating  all 
cows  alike. 

Section  807  as  presented  to  the  House 
would  perpetuate  a  situation  which  Is  an 
insult  to  the  free  enterprise  farmers  of 
America  and  which  violates  the  principle 
of  prohibiting  Government  competition 
with  the  taxpayers  who  support  it.  If  we 
today  endorse  the  proposition  that  the 
Government  can  compete  freely  with  the 
private  sector.  It  will  be  difficult  for  us 
to  attempt  to  discipline  the  executive 
branch  when  they  choose  to  violate  what 
has  heretofore  been  considered  a  matter 
of  faith. 

Section  807  as  presented  to  the  House 
ignores  a  careful  study  made  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  which  determined 
that  it  is  more  expensive  to  keep  social- 
ized cows  at  the  Naval  Academy  than  it 
would  be  to  purchase  milk  and  cream 
and  ice  cream  from  the  cows  who  are  in 
the  business. 

Section  807  is  a  roadblock  to  the  mod- 
ern economic  use  by  the  Navy  or  by  some 
other  branch  of  the  Government  of  one 
of  the  most  valuable  tracts  of  land  that 
the  Federal  Government  owns  today.  I 
favor  the  retention  of  real  estate  that  is 
owned  by  the  Government  for  Govern- 
ment use  which  might  result  In  4,900  new 
employees  in  Anne  Arundel  County,  Md., 
Instead  of  the  present  49,  and  it  is  not 
right  from  either  the  local  or  the  na- 
tional point  of  view  to  make  this  evolu- 
tion more  difficult. 

Section  807  is  unfsdr  to  the  midship- 
men at  Annapolis.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral has  reported  that  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  buy  milk  for  the  Academy 
mess.  If  we  are  paying  more  than  we 
ought  to  pay  for  milk  under  the  present 
dairy  farm  system,  the  midshipmen 
could  have  more  milk  or  more  of  some- 
thing else  under  the  normal  free  enter- 
prise system  of  procurement  in  force  at 
the  Military  Academy,  at  the  Air  Force 
Academy,  and  at  every  other  military 
establishment  around  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  that  I 
have  offered  does  not  do  violence  to  this 
bill.  It  merely  puts  into  effect  the  same 
language  with  regard  to  the  depart- 
ment's establishment  of  a  military  in- 
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stallation  which  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  accepted  last  year  and 
Which  was  embodied  in  the  last  military 
construction  bill.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  fair 
amendment.  It  does  not  give  the  Execu- 
tive any  arbitrary  authority  to  close  any- 
thing. It  simply  puts  both  sides  on  notice 
as  to  what  the  intention  of  the  other 
might  be. 

Section  807  of  this  bill  would  make  the 
K^i^  Academy  Dairy  Farm  at  Gam- 
Drills,  Md.,  a  permanent  installation  If 
this  action  is  adopted,  it  would  require 
a  special  act  of  Congress  to  authorize  the 
Navy  to  close,  phase  out,  or  dispose  of  the 
dairy  farm,  to  declare  the  property  ex- 
cess, or  to  reassign  or  dispose  of  this 
acreage. 

This  is  Just  one  small  section  in  a  very 
large  bill.  Similarly,  the  dairy  farm  is 
just  one  among  many  fine  Maryland 
dairy  farms,  and  Just  one  among  many 
Government-operated  businesses.  Yet  I 
feel  that  we  should  discuss  thoroughly 
the  Important  Issues  which  this  small 
item  has  raised. 

The    first    question    here    is    simply 
hilf^^'^.r  ^^°^^  completely  tie  the 
hands  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  the 
^aval   Academy,   and   the   government 
and   people  of  Anne   Arundel   County 
by  making  this  installation  permanent 
The  second  question  here  is   whether 
luu   *PPf.°Pnate  to  give  this  small  fa- 
cility a  thicker  congressional  shield  than 
that  which  protects  far  greater  and  more 
strategic  installations  such  as  Fort  Det- 
nck     Andrews    Air    Force    Base,    Fort 
^^®;,w"'^  probably  the  Pentagon  itself. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  beUeve  that  the  Naval 
Academy  Dairy  Farm  should  not  be  made 
a  sacred  cow.  Accordingly,  I  have  offered 
f^  f^iendment  to  section  807  to  require 
that  the  dairy  farm  could  be  phased  out 
or  its  assets  or  property  disposed  of,  after 
30  days  notice  and  full  justifications  have 
been  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  language  of  this  amendment  is 
Identical  to  the  wording  of  section  611  of 
the  Mihtary  Construction  Authorization 
Act  of  1965— Public  Law  89-188— the  act 
in  which  we  finally  reached  a  compro- 
mise between  the  desire  of  the  Congress 
to  review  military  base  closings,  and  the 
preference  of  the  executive  branch  for 
unfettered  discretion  in  such  matters. 

This  act  does  not  presently  apply  to 
the  dairy  farm  because  its  provisions  for 
30  days'  notice  cover  only  those  bases 
which  have  a  total  of  more  than  250 
military  and  civilian  employees.  In  1965 
the  total  complement  of  the  dairy  farm' 
was  one  naval  officer  and  45  full-time 
civilian  employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Naval  Academy 
Dairy  Farm  was  established  in  1911,  at  a 
time  when  adequate  supplies  of'  top 
quality,  healthy  milk  and  dairy  products 
could  not  be  guaranteed  through  com- 
mercial markets  for  the  midshipmen's 
mess.  Since  1911  the  farm  has  grown,  and 
has  become  one  of  the  most  progressive 
dairy  operations  in  this  area,  one  in 
which  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Naval 
Academy,  and  many  distinguished 
alumni  of  Annapolis,  can  justifiably  take 
pride. 
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telned  In  tlUe«  I.  II.  UI.  and  IV  of  the  Act 
of  September  12.  1966,  Public  Law  89-668 
(80  Stat.  739),  and  not  superseded  or  other- 
wise modified  by  a  later  authorization  are 
rep>ealed  except  authorizations  for  public 
work*  projecta  as  to  which  appropriated 
fuQda  have  been  obligated  for  construction 
contracta  or  land  acquisitions  in  whole  or  In 
part  before  October  1.  1968,  and  authoriza- 
tions for  appropriations  therefor. 

(b)  Effective  fifteen  months  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  ai:  authorizations 
for  conatructlon  of  family  housing  which 
are  contained  In  this  .^ct  are  repealed  ex- 
cept authorizations  for  family  housing  proj- 
ects aa  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
been  obligated  for  construction  contracts  or 
land  acqulflltiona  or  manufactured  struc- 
txiral  component  contracts  in  whole  or  In 
part  before  ruch  date. 

Sec.  800.  None  of  the  authority  contained 
In  tlUea  I.  U.  in.  rv  and  V  of  th'u  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  authorize  any  building  con- 
struction project  Inside  the  United  States 
(other  tban  Alaska)  at  a  unit  cost  In  excess 
of— 

(1)  $36  per  square  foot  for  cold  storage 
warehousing: 

(2)  %9  per  square  foot  fur  regular  ware- 
housing: 

(3)  93,900  per  person  for  permanent  bar- 
racks: 

(4)  (10,300  per  person  for  bachelor  ofB- 
cer  quarters:  unless  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense or  hla  designee  determines  that, 
because  of  special  circumstances,  applica- 
tion to  such  project  of  the  limitations  on 
unit  coats  contained  in  this  section  la  im- 
practicable: Provided,  That  notwithstanding 
the  limitations  contained  in  prior  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Acts  on  unit 
costs,  the  limitations  on  such  costs  con- 
tained in  this  section  shall  apply  to  all  prior 
authorizations  for  such  conatructlon  not 
heretofore  repealed  and  for  which  construc- 
tion contracts  have  not  been  awarded  by 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  807.  (a)  The  Naval  Academy  Dairy 
Parm  Is  a  self-supporting  operation,  an  eco- 


nomic and  morale-building  asset  to  the 
Department  of  the  Navy,  and  shall  continue 
in  Its  present  status  and  function 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  (40  U  S  C.  471  et  seq  )  or  any 
other  provision  of  law.  the  real  property  lo- 
cated in  Gambrllls,  Anne  Arundel  County, 
Maryland,  and  comprising  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy Dairy  Farm  shall  not  be  determined 
excess  to  the  needs  of  the  holding  agency 
or  trans.'erred,  reassigned,  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  by  such  agency,  nor  shall  any  action 
be  taken  by  the  Navy  to  close,  dispose  of 
or  phase  out  the  Naval  Academy  Dairy  Farm 
unless  specially  authorized  by  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress. 

Sec.  808.  Section  610  of  the  Military  Con- 
strucUon  Authorization  Act.  1967  (Public 
Law  89-568:  80  Stat.  756)  Is  .unended  as 
follows ; 

(a)  By  Inserting,  after  the  words  "under 
this  Act"  appearing  in  subsection  (b),  the 
following:    "or   hereafter   authorized"  and 

(b)  By  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof,  substituting  a  colon  therefor  and 
adding  the  following:  "Provided,  however. 
That  this  authorization  may  be  averaged  and 
applied  to  a  single  facility  of  two  or  more 
facilities,  or  among  projects  on  an  Installa- 
tion, when  such  application  will  result  In 
more  fallout  shelter  space,  or  is  needed  to 
meet  minimum  fallout  protection  standards 
in   such   facilities   or  projects." 

SEC.  809  Titles  I.  II,  III.  IV.  V,  VI,  VII, 
and  VIII  of  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Military  Construction  Authorization  Act 
1968." 

TITLE  IX 
Reserve  Forces  F.^ciLrriE.s 

Sec.  901  Subject  to  chapter  133  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  establish  or  develop  additional 
facilities  for  the  Reserve  Forces,  including 
the  acquisition  of  land  therefor,  b\it  the 
cost  of  such  facilities  shall  not  exceed — 

(1»    for  Department  of  the  Army 

(a)  Army  National  Gu.»rd  of  the  United 
States.   $10,000,000 


(b)    Army  Reserve.  110,000,000. 

(2)  for  Department  of  the  Navy:  Naval 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserves,  $4,500,000. 

(3)  for  Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

(a)  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  $9,800,000. 

(b)  Air  Force  Reserve,   $4,000,000. 

Sec.  902.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  Installatlona  and  faclU- 
Ues  under  this  title  without  regard  to  section 
3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amende<l  (31 
use  529) ,  and  sections  4774  (d  I  and  9774(d) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code.  The  au- 
tliority  to  place  permanent  or  temp)orary  im- 
provements on  land  Includes  authority  for 
surveys,  administration,  overhead,  planning, 
and  supvervlslon  incident  to  construction. 
That  authority  may  be  exercised  before  title 
to  the  land  Is  approved  under  section  355  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
253).  and  even  though  the  land  is  held  tem- 
porarily. The  authority  to  acquire  real  estate 
or  land  includes  authority  to  make  surveys 
and  to  acquire  land,  and  Interests  in  land  (In- 
cluding temporary  use) ,  by  gift,  purchase,  ex- 
change of  Government-owned  land,  or  other- 
wise. 

Sec.  903  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Re- 
serve Forces  Facilities  Authorization  Act, 
1968  " 

TITLE  X 

Naval  Districts  and  the  Rank  or 

Commandants  Thereoe 

Sec.  1001.  Part  I  of  subtitle  C  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

1 1 )  A  new  chapter  516  is  inserted  after 
chapter  515  reading  as  follows: 

"Chapter  516. — Naval  Districts 

"Sec 

"5221   Naval  districts 

"5222.  Commandants  of  naval  districts. 

"5  5221.  Naval  districts. 

"There  shall  be  included  within  the  orga- 
nization of  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
n.ival  districts.  These  naval  districts  and 
their  headquarters  ore  as  listed  In  the  sub- 
Joined  table: 


"District  No. 


SKtes  and  counties 


Headquarters 


1-     Maine.  N»w  Hsoipthire  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island  (including  Blxklsland) 

^ Connecticut  New  Yjri.  lo'tnein  oart  o(  Hew  Jersey,  including  the  counties  j(  Monmouth.  Middlesex,  Somerset!  Hunterdon,  and  ail  counties'notth  thereol 

iiso  r^aniiichet  ,>nojis  Ligntsntp 

*     '*T"1'^''c'k    'ffllVK^'nl**  '*"*'•   "•:''"^"'«  counties  o(  Mercer.  Burlington,  Ocean,  and  all  counties  south  thereof:  Delaware,  including  Winter 

(^udrter  bnoai  Ligni  Vessel    Onto 

^ "**'»''"'  'T  *,-"*  *'""<*«'    Prince  Georges,  Montgomery,  St    Mirys.  Calwert,  and  Chailes  Counties,  West  Virginia,  Virginia  less  Arlington   Fairfax 

Stalfoid,  KingOeorge  Puree  *illiam,  and  Westmoreland  Counties  and  the  city  of  Alenandii-i   .ilso  all  waters  of  Ch»sapeake  Bay  including  its  arm';  and 

from 

*- "»""  Carolina  less  the  counties  ot  Currituch.  Ca -wjen.  Pisquutank,  Gates.  Perquimans,  Chowan,  Dare,  Tyrrell,  Washington   H»de    Beaufort    Pjniico 

Craven   lone-,,  Cirteret,  and  O.'.slo*,  South  Cinlini,  Georgu:  Florida.  Alabama,  Teiiiessea    and  Vissisiioai  •      •     '     ■ 

8 Loulsiini,  Ariinsas  iJkUhoma   Teia?,  and  New  Mexico. 

'; Miehjgin  Indiana,  I'li-.ois,  Wiscon^^n  Minnesota,  Iowa.  Miv.ouri  N.irth  Dakota,  South  Oakoti,  Nebraska   Kjnsas  Colordtio  in1  Wyoming 

"' -i    Starting  fror^  ,,  point  i"  i<titude  irth   north   longitude  §b  0<i    «e-.l,  Jue  north  ,long  the  8,lh  meridian  to  i  point  ^u•  we-;l  of  Cipe  San  Antonio  on  the 

we^t  cojst  of  Cuba  thence  due  east  to  Cape  Sao  Antonio  thence  along  the  north  cjasi  of  Cuba  to  Cape  Maysi  thence  from  Cape  M  i,si  to  Matthpwtown 
Great  In.^u...  thence  along  the  south  coast  of  Great  In.ju,.  taking  departure  Iron  the  east  coast  ol  Greit  Irijua  due  east  alon,;  the  r.st  parjilel  to 
[  Z^  cri  .*l"- '"«'":«  tTJtitude.'j'  north  longitude  6SO  west  thence  to  latitude  ir  north  longitude  62^  we;l,  thence  I:  LitHule  17'  north  longi- 
H  .  .^"1  .  '  r"  '"  'w'  "'»"«"' ''3  °'  Barbados  IsMnd  and  along  the  east  co.jst  to  the  sou-hern  tip  of  Barbados,  thence  to  i  point  ,^l  the  -.eiward 
•nd  of  the  Britisn  GuianaVenaiuela  boundary  on  thence  in  a  northwesterly  direction  along  the  northern  sea  boundary  of  Vene/ueli  to  the  SPiward  end 
of  the  vene;uela-Coiomt)ia  boundary  _  thence  ro.theastward  and  :.onhwestwaid  along  the  .ea  boundary  of  Colombia  to  the  northernmost  point  of 
the  Co.ombian  sei  boundary,  inence  to  the  flirting  point 
The  inclusion  withi-  the  above  boundines  of  ishnds,  land  masses  or  territorul  waters  of  sovereign  countries  other  than  the  dniled  States  does  not  extend 


Boston 
New  York, 

Philadelphia 

Norfolk. 


Charleston. 

Now  Orleans. 
Great  Lakes 
Sin  Juan.  P.R. 


11 Arizona. 

]\ "'»''/,^l'''^'',(''«P'C'''*County),  ivthern  part  of  Cilifornii.  including  counties  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  Kings.  Tulare,  In 

13   Washingtnn.  Oregon    lliho    tnd  Montins. •  ,      # 

'* ^''5  "'**',''"  '"^'"''  '?'' I'V"'^ V'^,'1'^  westward  and  southward  Including  the  Midway  israndV.  Iture.' Wake,' johnsioii "and  Palmyra  Islands,  Kingman 

Reef  jnvl  Kwijjiein  Atuii  (.Varshall  Islands).  /  .       » 

l5 Panama  Cnal  Zune 

1'  Alaska,  including  Aleutians '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.''.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. — —.— 


Sin  Di^go 
San  Fr.jncisco 
Seattle 
Peirl  Harbor. 

Balboa. 
Kodlak. 


Naval  District 

Washington, 

DC 


States  and  counties 


Headquarters 
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"5  5222.  Cormmandants  of  naval  districts 
"The  Secretary   of   the  Navy  shall   detail 

an  officer  of  the  Navy  not  below  the  grade  of 

rear  admiral  as  commandant  of  each  of  the 

naval  districts  listed  in  section  5221  of  Ulila 

title." 

(2)    The  chapter  analysis  is  amended  by 

Inserting  the  following  item  after  Item  615: 

"616.  Naval  districts." 


Mr.  RIVERS  (during  the  reading  of 
the  bilb .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  further  reading  of 
the  bill  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  It  be 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

COMMrrTEB   AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
six  technical  committee  amendments 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU  re- 
port the  committee  amendments 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments  offered  by  Mr 
Rivers:  On  page  5.  line  20,  strike  out  "Opera- 
tional facilities,"  and  on  line  21.  capitalize 
the  Initial  "S"  In  the  next  word. 

On  page  7,  line  2,  strike  out  "research,  de- 
velopment, and  test  facilities,". 

On  page  7,  Une  16,  strike  out  "sunply 
faclliUes.".  ^^  ' 

On  page  30,  line  18,  strike  out  "Commu- 
nity" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Operational 
facllitlee,  and  community". 

On  page  43.  lines  18  and  19,  strike  out 
"Operational  facilities,"  and  capltaUze  the 
Initial  "M"  in  the  next  word. 

On  page  61,  after  line  14,  insert  "Title  VI". 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
amendments  represent  errors  in  drafts- 
manship caused  by  pressui-e  of  time  in 
getting  the  report  and  the  bill  Into  final 
form,  also  printers  errors,  and  errors 
that  would  follow  as  a  result  of  commit- 
tee amendments  whereas,  for  instance,  a 
project  for  an  installation  may  have  been 
changed,  but  the  utilities  were  not  as  a 
result  removed. 

As  I  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  amend- 
ments are  purely  technical  in  nature, 
and  are  proposed  simply  to  round  out  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFEBED    BY    MR.    MATHIAS   OF 
MARTI^ND 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mathias  of 
Maryland:  On  page  81,  line  4,  strike  out 
unless  specially  authorized  by  an  Act  of 
Congress"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "until 
after  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  from  the 
date  upon  which  a  full  report  of  the  facta 
including  the  Justification  for  such  proposed 
action.  Is  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
Of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives." 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr 
Chairman,  my  affection  and  my  respect 
for  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed    Services,    the    gentleman    from 


South  Carolina,  and  for  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  are  suffi- 
ciently deep  that  I  can  disagree  with 
them  in  one  particular  without  under- 
mining either,  and  I  must  disagree  verv 
strongly  with  the  language  In  section  807 
in  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  have  a  high  re- 
gard for  cows,  whether  they  are  found  at 
the  Naval  Academy  dairy  farm  or  else- 
where in  Maryland,  or  at  any  other  place 
in  the  country.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  made  it  a  matter  of  high  principle 
to  treat  all  cows  with  a  fine  degree  of  im- 
partiality. 

I  strongly  dissent  from  the  proposition 
that  600  cows  at  Gambrllls,  Md.,  should 
be  beatified  by  this  bill  and  be  hereafter 
considered  as  sacred  cows.  This  bill  ex- 
empts these  600  sacred  cows  from  the 
rule  of  reason.  It  would  exempt  these  600 
sacred  cows  from  the  laws  of  economics, 
and  it  would  exempt  these  600  sacred 
cows  from  the  disciplines  of  the  free  en- 
terprise system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  in  treating  all 
cows  alike. 

Section  807  as  presented  to  the  House 
would  perpetuate  a  situation  which  is  an 
Insult  to  the  free  enterprise  farmers  of 
America  and  which  violates  the  principle 
of  prohibiting  Government  competition 
with  the  taxpayers  who  support  it.  If  we 
today  endorse  the  proposition  that  the 
Government  can  compete  freely  with  the 
private  sector,  it  wlU  be  difficult  for  us 
to  attempt  to  discipline  the  executive 
branch  when  they  choose  to  violate  what 
has  heretofore  been  considered  a  matter 
of  faith. 

Section  807  as  presented  to  the  House 
Ignores  a  careful  study  made  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  which  determined 
that  it  Is  more  expensive  to  keep  social- 
ized cows  at  the  Naval  Academy  than  It 
would  be  to  purchase  milk  and  cream 
and  ice  cream  from  the  cows  who  are  In 
the  business. 

Section  807  Is  a  roadblock  to  the  mod- 
ern economic  use  by  the  Navy  or  by  some 
other  branch  of  the  Government  of  one 
of  the  most  valuable  tracts  of  land  that 
the  Federal  Government  owns  today.  I 
favor  the  retention  of  real  estate  that  Is 
owned  by  the  Government  for  Govern- 
ment use  which  might  result  In  4.900  new 
employees  in  Anne  Anmdel  County,  Md.. 
Instead  of  the  present  49.  and  it  is  not 
right  from  either  the  local  or  the  na- 
tional point  of  view  to  make  this  evolu- 
tion more  difficult. 

Section  807  is  unfair  to  the  midship- 
men at  Aimapolls.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral has  reported  that  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  buy  milk  for  the  Academy 
mess.  If  we  are  paying  more  than  we 
ought  to  pay  for  milk  under  the  present 
dairy  farm  system,  the  midshipmen 
could  have  more  milk  or  more  of  some- 
thing else  under  the  normal  free  enter- 
prise system  of  procurement  In  force  at 
the  Military  Academy,  at  the  Air  Force 
Academy,  and  at  every  other  military 
establishment  around  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  that  I 
have  offered  does  not  do  violence  to  this 
bill.  It  merely  puts  Into  effect  the  same 
language  with  regard  to  the  depart- 
ment's establishment  of  a  military  in- 
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stallatlon  which  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  accepted  last  year  and 
which  was  embodied  in  the  last  milltarv 
construction  bill.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  fair 
amendment.  It  does  not  give  the  Execu- 
tive any  arbitrary  authority  to  close  any- 
thing. It  simply  puts  both  sides  on  notice 
as  to  what  the  intention  of  the  other 
might  be. 

Section  807  of  this  bill  would  make  the 
Naval  Academy  Dairy  Farm  at  Gam- 
brills,  Md.,  a  permanent  installation  If 
this  action  is  adopted.  It  would  require 
a  special  act  of  Congress  to  authorize  the 
Navy  to  close,  phase  out,  or  dispose  of  the 
dairy  farm,  to  declare  the  property  ex- 
cess, or  to  reassign  or  dispose  of  this 
acreage. 

This  is  just  one  small  section  in  a  very 
large  bill.  Similarly,  the  dairy  farm  is 
just  one  among  many  fine  Maryland 
dairy  farms,  and  Just  one  among  many 
Government-operated  businesses.  Yet  I 
feel  that  we  should  discuss  thoroughly 
the  important  issues  which  this  small 
Item  has  raised. 

The    first    question    here    is    simply 
whether  we  should  completely  tie  the 
hands  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  the 
iNaval  Academy,   and  the   government 
and  people  of  Anne  Arundel  County 
by  making  this  Installation  permanent 
The  second  question  here  is  whether 
it  is  appropriate  to  give  this  small  fa- 
cility a  thicker  congressional  shield  than 
that  which  protects  far  greater  and  more 
strategic  Installations  such  as  Fort  Det- 
nck     Andrews    Air    Force    Base,    Fort 
t^^;,t"^  probably  the  Pentagon  Itself. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  beUeve  that  the  Naval 
Academy  Dairy  Farm  should  not  be  made 
a  sacred  cow.  Accordingly,  i  have  offered 
an  amendment  to  section  807  to  require 
that  the  dairy  farm  could  be  phased  out 
or  Its  assets  or  property  disposed  of,  after 
30  days  notice  and  full  justifications  have 
been  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  language  of  this  amendment  is 
Identical  to  the  wording  of  section  611  of 
A^  ^^^}}f-^^  Construction  Authorization 
Act  of  1965— Public  Law  89-188— the  act 
in  which  we  finally  reached  a  compro- 
mise between  the  desire  of  the  Congress 
to  review  military  base  closings,  and  the 
preference  of  the  executive  branch  for 
unfettered  discretion  in  such  matters. 

This  act  does  not  presently  apply  to 
the  dairy  farm  because  its  provisions  for 
dO  days'  notice  cover  only  those  bases 
which  have  a  total  of  more  than  250 
military  and  civilian  employees.  In  1965 
the  total  complement  of  the  dairy  farm' 
was  one  naval  officer  and  45  full-time 
civilian  employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Naval  Academy 
Dairy  Farm  was  established  in  1911.  at  a 
time  when  adequate  supplies  of'  top 
quality,  healthy  milk  and  dairy  products 
could  not  be  guaranteed  through  com- 
mercial markets  for  the  midshipmen's 
mess.  Since  1911  the  farm  has  grown  and 
has  become  one  of  the  most  progressive 
dairy  operations  in  this  area,  one  in 
which  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Naval 
Academy,  and  many  distinguished 
alumni  of  Annapolis,  can  justifiably  take 
pride. 
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Since  1911.  however,  the  comineicial 
dairy  industry  oi  Maryland  has  also 
grown  and  impraved.  to  the  point  where 
it  now  ranks  amons^  the  first  in  the  Na- 
tion, and  is  completely  capable  of  pio- 
vidlng  the  quantities  and  qua'ity  of  milk 
which  the  midsliipmen  need 

To  me.  it  seems  to  be  time  to  reexam- 
ine the  just:ficufon  for  the  Naval 
Academy  Dairy  faim.  to  see  whether 
considerations  of  comparative  cost  sup- 
port maintaining!  this  Government  busi- 
ness in  competition  with  private  enter- 
prise. Acc'jrdinyly.  2  year.>  3.^0  I  a.sked  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  mvcstii^ate 
the  situation,  asst  .;.s  ail  of  the  direct  and 
indirect  costs  involved,  and  determine 
whether  a  savin«  to  the  taxpayers  could 
be  realized  if  the  farm  were  closed. 

In  all  candor.  I  must  state  that  right 
now  cost  comparisons  a:e  conflicting;  and 
inconclusive.  The  GAG  reported  in 
March  1966  that  potential  savints  of 
S83.803  per  year  could  be  realized  if  the 
farm  were  closed  The  Na'.y  Department 
initially  accepted  that  findint:.  and  made 
preliminary  plans  for  pha.-intf  out  the 
farm's  operations  More  recentlv.  how- 
ever, new  conclusion.s  about  di.sposition 
of  the  assets,  and  a  new  audit  l.\v  the 
Navy  Department,  have  produced  cost 
justifications  for  continuing  and  even 
modernizing  the  farm 

Section  807  of  the  pendlns  bill  is  a  re- 
sponse to  this  situation — a  response 
which  seems  to  be  overenthu.siastic  and 
out  of  proportion.  Rather  tlian  continu- 
ing the  discussion  over  costs,  .section  807 
would  efTectively  end  it,  by  taking  the  fu- 
ture disposition  of  the  dairy  farn^.  out  of 
the  realm  of  executive  action  into  the 
sphere  of  congressional  prerogatives. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  complete 
protection  provided  in  this  section  far 
exceeds  the  requircmenr.s  for  executive 
notice  to  Congress  which  the  Piesident 
vetoed  in  1965  as  an  inva.sion  of  his  dis- 
cretion. I  am  not  suKgestina:  that  the 
President  will,  or  should,  veto  thi.<;  bill 
simply  to  keep  his  tle.xibility  in  deter- 
mining the  future  of  the  dauy  farm  I 
am  suggesting  that  u  is  imprudent  and 
unwise  for  us  to  freeze  any  sirr.:!e  instal- 
lation into  law.  especially  when  the  fa- 
cility involved  is  .so  small  and.  in  the 
overall  scheme  of  thincs.  not  the  most 
vital  to  our  national  defense. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  this  ques- 
tion should  remain  open  I  do  not  ad- 
vocate arbitrary  closing'  of  the  farm  I 
do  believe,  however,  that  the  Navy  should 
have  the  discretion  to  pha.se  out  its  op- 
erations, with  adequate  notice  to  Con- 
gress, when  and  if  the  evidence  clearly 
.shows  that  purchase  of  milk  for  the  mid- 
.shlpmen  from  commercial  markets 
would  be  more  economical 

Similarly.  I  do  not  advocate  abandon- 
ing the  dairy  farms  re.-i!  estate  or  remov- 
ing the  Federal  presence  from  Anne 
Arundel  Co;  nty  The  dairy  farm  has  been 
a  good  ncig^ibor.  ami  its  876  acres  at 
Gambrllls  feore.sent  not  only  valuable 
property,  but  open  spare  which  is  in- 
creasingly Important  as  the  county  grows 
more  crowded.  I  do  believe,  however,  that 
at  some  future  time  it  may  become  ap- 
propriate to  locate  another  Federal  in- 


stallatior;  on  that  propeily.  perhaps  re- 
placing ine  4J  dairy  farm  workers  with, 
for  exam!>:e.  4.500  scienti.sts  ,.  nd  engi- 
neers On  the  other  hand,  at  some  future 
time  It  may  be  desirable  t)  u.se  this  land 
a.^  the  basi.->  for  a  valuable  recreational 
facility  I  believe  .^tron^ly  that  none  of 
the.se  options  .should  be  foreclo-scd. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  can  certainly  under- 
stand the  sentimental  attachment  to  the 
dairy  farm  which  is  telt  by  many  An- 
nap<3!is  alumni  and  by  many  Ion /-time 
Aniie  Arundel  County  residents.  But  such 
-sentment  shoiud  not  be  enshrined  in 
law  My  amedment  to  section  807  will  not 
atTect  the  present  operations  or  the  im- 
mediate future  of  the  dairy  tarm.  It  will 
restore  proper  proportioius  to  the  quco- 
tion  of  the  midshipmen's  milk. 

M,-.  HIVERS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MA'IHIAS  of  Maryland.  I  am  dc- 
hghted  to  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr  RIVERS.  Does  the  effect  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  Mr.  Chairman, 
sive  the  Secretary  of  D*>lense  the  right 
to  close  lock,  stock,  and  'oarrcl,  this  dairy 
at  Annapolis  after  giving  the  Congress 
30  days'  notice? 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  I  believe 
that  the  distmgui.ihed  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  is  very 
familiar  witii  tliis  lain;uai!e,  because  it 
is  the  Identical  language  Ihat  appears 
in  existing  le.:islation  on  this  subject. 
It  would  simply  put  the  Naval  Academy 
dairy  farm  in  the  same  cateaory  as  other 
instailatioris  around  the  country. 

Mr  RIVERS  Does  it  give  the  right  to 
close  this  after  30  day's  notice  to  the 
Congress? 

Mr  MATHIAS  of  Maryland  The 
amendment  would  provide  as  follows, 
and  I  will  read  the  amendment: 

•  •  •  the  Naval  Academy  Dairy  Farm  shall 
not  be  determined  excess  to  the  needs  of  the 
holding  agency  or  tran.sferred.  reassigned,  or 
ottierwuse  disposed  of  by  such  agency,  nor 
shall  any  action  be  taken  by  the  Navy  to 
cI'  se.  dl.sp(jse  of  or  pli.se  out  lor  any  other 
words  tiiat  the  gentleman  might  w.mt  to 
u.se»  the  N.ival  Academy  DUry  Farm  until 
after  the  e.xpiratlon  of  thirty  days  from  the 
date  upon  which  a  full  report  of  the  facts. 
Including  the  Justification  for  such  proposed 
action  Is  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  the  Committee  on  Anned  Services 
of  tiie  Senate  and  Houte  of  Representatives. 

Is  that  not  the  language  in  the  existing 
legislation  as  applicable  to  other  installa- 
tions? 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  offer  the 
report  of  the  Comptroller  General  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record. 

Comptroller  Generm.  or 

THE  United  States. 
Wa.^h.ington,  DC  .  March  23.  1966. 
Tu    Dif    PTPsident    of    the    Senate    and    the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  ReprenentJtiies 
Herewith  is  our  report  on  the  oper.itlon  of 
Li    d.Ury    farm    by    the    United    States    Naval 
Acidemy.  AnnapoILs.  Maryland 

The  dairy  was  established  In  1911  to  pro- 
vide the  mld?!hlpmen  with  a  source  of  pure 
milk  following  in  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever 
attributed  to  the  unpr<)ces.:ed  milk  pur- 
ch.ised  for  the  midshipmen  s  mess  In  the  54 
years  which  have  p.issed  since  the  dairy  was 
established,  commercial  dairy  operations 
have  Improved  to  the  point  that  there  Is  no 


l<jngcr  any  reason  to  consider  it  necet,sary 
for  the  Naval  Academy  to  operate  a  dairy 
to  ensure  the  availability  of  a  .supply  of  pure 
nulk  a.^d  milk  products  Further,  its  contin- 
ued uperation  uppe.irs  to  be  contrary  to 
Government  policies  with  respect  to  com- 
petition with  private  enterpri.se  and  reten- 
tion of  real  property. 

The  records  maintained  by  the  dairy  in- 
dicate that  the  cost  to  the  Governraent  for 
milk  and  milk  products  obtained  from  the 
Academy  dairy  was  less  than  the  prices 
charged  other  Government  activities  by  com- 
m.ercia!  sources  We  found,  however  that  cer- 
tain additional  adjustments  to  the  dairy 
firm  costs  were  necps.sary  m  order  to  reflect 
the  true  cost  to  tlie  Government  After  these 
adjustments,  annur.l  savings  of  about  $84,000 
would  be  realized  by  the  Government  If  the 
Academy  dairy  farm  v*'as  sold  and  t!ie  Acad- 
emy's milk  needs  were  obtained  from  com- 
mercial sources 

Inasmuch  as  the  continued  operation  of 
tlie  dairy  farm  appears  contrary  to  Govern- 
ment policy  and  In  view  of  the  economies 
which  could  bo  realized  through  discontinu- 
ing its  operation,  we  proposed  to  the  Navy 
that  consideration  be  given  to  the  disposal 
of  the  dairy  farm. 

The  Navy  has  agreed  that  the  dairy  Is  no 
longer  necessary  and  has  advised  us  that  a 
plan  will  be  developed  to  ph.ase  out  the 
dairy  with  the  objective  of  minimizing  the 
impact  on  the  local  farm  communitv  and 
providing  the  ma.xlmum  return  on  the  mid- 
shipmen's store  investment  T!ie  Navy  ad- 
vised us  also  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense was  preparing  a  directive  which  would 
provide  specific  guidelines  for  an  evaluation 
of  commercial  activities  operated  by  the 
military  departments  in  order  to  arrive  at 
a  decision  which  would  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Government. 

Concerning  the  Navys  commeiu  on  pro- 
viding the  m.i.ximuin  return  on  tlie  midship- 
men's St  jre  investment  In  tlie  dairy  farm. 
we  were  advised  by  a  cognizant  official  that 
the  Navy  was  considering  whether  the  mid- 
shipmens  store  should  participate  In  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  dalrv  farm. 
We  were  further  advised  by  this  official  that 
a  final  decision  on  this  matter  had  not  been 
made  by  the  Navy  as  of  J;inuary  18.  1966. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the  comput.-i- 
tlons  In  this  report  were  b.ised  on  the  a.s- 
sumption  that  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  the  dairy  farm  would  accrue  to  the  United 
States  Government  and  that  any  other  dis- 
position of  such  proceeds  would  alter  the 
comp;'ratUe  costs  of  the  procurement  oi 
dairy  products  by  the  Academy  and,  thus, 
the  s.ivln^s  to  the  Government.  In  the  event 
that  the  Navy  determines  that  any  proceed., 
from  the  sale  of  the  dairy  should  not  be  de- 
posited with  the  Treasury,  the  proposed  dis- 
position of  the  proceeds  should  be  submitted 
with  appropriate  explanation  of  the  basis 
for  the  Navy's  determination  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  for  a  decision. 

Since  the  Navy  pl.ms  t<j  phase  out  the 
dairy  at  the  Naval  Academy,  we  are  m.Tklng 
no  recommendations  at  this  time  We  shall. 
however,  continue  to  ex.imlne  Into  the  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  these  commercial  activities 
which  are  operated  by  the  military  depart- 
ments 

This  review  was  undert.iken  in  response  to 
a  request  from  Congre.ssman  Charles  McC 
Mathias.  Jr  However,  we  are  repnrtmg  our 
findings  to  the  Congress  because  the  matter 
relates  to  the  general  policy  of  the  Cuvern- 
ment  in  conducting  activities  to  produce 
supplies  available  from  private  enterprise. 

Copies   of    this    rep.jrt    ure    being    sent    to- 
day  to   the  President   of   the   United   States, 
the    Secret.;iry   of    Defen.se.    the    Secretary    of 
the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Elmer  B  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
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Report  on  Operation  or  a  Dairy  Farm  by 
the  us  Naval  .■\cADEMy.  Annapolis.  Md., 
Department  of  the  Navy 

INTRODrCTIO:*  ' 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has  ex- 
amined Intj  the  operat.on  of  the  Naval 
Academy  dairy,  an  activity  of  the  midship- 
men's store  of  the  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy. Annapolis.  Maryland.  Our  re\  iew.  con- 
ducted at  the  rtquest  of  Congressman 
Charles  McC  Mathias,  Jr.,  was  made  pu:- 
suant  to  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
1921  (31  use  63 1 ,  and  the  Accounting 
and  Auditing  Act  ol   1950  (31  U.S.C.  67), 

Our  examination  was  directed,  primarily, 
toward  an  evaluation  of  the  Naval  Academv's 
need  to  operate  a  dairy  to  fulfill  its  mission. 
In  connection  therewith,  we  considered  {&) 
the  purpose  for  which  tlie  dairy  had  been 
establi!;hed  and  the  need  for  its"  continued 
existence,  (bi  the  relative  co.-ts  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  milk  and  milk  products  pro- 
duced by  the  Academy  (.^airy  with  those 
available  from  coinmercia!  .-  'urces.  and  lo 
the  operation  of  the  Ac  .d.  oy  dalrv  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Governments  policies  with  re- 
spect to  retention  of  high  value  properties 
and  competition  with  private  enterprise. 

Our  leucw  was  performed  at  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  da'rv.  Gtmbrills. 
M,,iy!hr.a,  l^.c  U:.iL_'d  at.ues  Naval  Acadcmv.' 
Annapolis.  Maryland:  and  the  Bureau  of 
Nav.ii   Personnel.    Washington.   DC. 

Tne  principal  officials  of  the  Departments 
of  Defense  and  the  Navy  responsible  for  ad- 
ministration of  activities  di.';cussed  in  this 
report  are  listed   in  appendix  I. 

BACKGROtJND 

A  dairy  v.as  established  at  the  Naval 
Academy  in  1911  as  the  result  of  certain 
health  problems.  A  medical  board  deter- 
mined that  a  serious  outbreak  of  typhoid 
fever  in  1910  and  other  illnesses  prevalent 
among  the  midshipmen  had  been  caused 
by  the  raw.  unprocessed  milk  purchased  for 
the  midshipmen's  mess.  At  that  time,  the 
pasteurization  process  was  little  known  or 
used.  To  ensure  that  milk  supplied  to  the 
midshipmen's  mess  was  of  the  highest 
purity  attainable,  the  midshipmen's  store, 
an  organization  which  operated  such  facili- 
ties as  the  cobblershop,  tailorshop.  and  bar- 
bershop for  the  midshipmen,  established 
a  small  dairy  herd  and  the  necessary  facili- 
ties with  the  expenditure  of  $40,000  In  1911. 
The  facilities  were  located  on  Naval  Academy 
property  which  is  now  the  location  of  Naval 
Academy  quarters  known  as  Perry  Circle. 

In  1913  the  size  of  the  brigade  of  midship- 
men had  grown,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
Increase  the  size  of  the  herd  and  facilities 
to  meet  the  demand  for  milk.  The  midship- 
men's store  was  not  m  a  position  to  fund 
such  expansion.  Consequently,  the  Naval 
Acidcmy  turned  lo  the  Congress  for  funds 
to  buy  land  and  buildings  necessary  for  the 
increased  herd 

Tlie  act  of  March  4,  1913  (37  Stat.  904) 
appropriated  $100,000  "For  the  purchase  of 
the  necessary  land  for  the  location  of  the 
Naval  Academy  dairy  •  •  •  and  for  the 
transfer  to  the  new  dalrv  site,  and  re-erection 
thereon,  of  buildings  belonging  to  the  pres- 
ent dairy,  the  rep.ur  and  alteration  of  such 
buildings  as  may  be  found  on  the  land  to 
be  purchased,  and  for  all  other  necessary 
purposes  connected  with  the  establishment 
of  a  dairy  on  such  land  •  •  •."  The  act  con- 
tained the  provisions  (1)  "That  the  cost  of 
said  land  shall  not  exceed  $75,000"  and  (2) 
"That  the  amount  appropriated  •  •  •  shall 
be  treated  as  an  advance  to  the  midshipmen's 
store  fund  at  the  Naval  Academy,  to  be 
ultimately  repaid  to  the  United  States." 
The  record  indicates  that  the  advance  was 
repaid  In  full  on  January  20,  1925. 

The  act  of  August  29.  1916   (39  Stat.  603) 
appropriated   $100,000   as   an   additional  ad- 
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vance  to  be  returned  to  the  United  States 
and  the  act  of  March  28,  1918  (40  Stat.  488), 
appropriated  $55,000  also  as  an  advance  to 
be  returned. 

The  act  of  March  4,  1925  (43  Stat.  1278), 
repealed  those  portions  of  the  act  of  August 
29,  1916,  and  March  28,  1918,  which  required 
the  ultimate  return  to  the  United  States  of 
advances  aggregating  $155,000  made  to  the 
mid-shipmen's  store  fund  with  the  provisions 
(1)  "That  the  dairy  and  farm,  cattle  and 
work  animals,  machinery  and  implements, 
buildings,  and  other  stock,  equipment,  and 
supplies  heretofore  purchased  from  the  funds 
so  advanced  shall  become  and  remain  the 
property  of  the  United  States"  and  (2)  "That 
the  dairy  farm  shall  be  continued  and  oper- 
ated as  an  activity  of  the  midshipmen's 
store." 

The  Comptroller  General  In  a  decision 
dated  February  26.  1926  (5  Comp.  Gen.  663 
664).  stated  that: 

"From  the  provisions  of  the  above  acts. 
It  appears  that  the  only  funds  expended  In 
the  establishment,  maintenance,  and  opera- 
tion of  the  dairy  farm  were  public  funds, 
either  appropriated  by  the  Congress  or  ac- 
cruing through  profits  from  the  sale  of  the 
dairy-farm  products,  etc.,  which  profits  must 
also  be  regarded  as  Government  funds.  The 
moneys  expended  In  the  establishment  and 
development  of  the  dairy  farm  having  been 
exclusively  Government  funds  It  appears  that 
the  dairy  farm  was  the  property  of  the 
United  States  from  the  time  of  its  estab- 
lishment and  that  therefore  the  act  of 
March  4,  1925,  passed  no  title  in  the  property 
to  the  United  States,  the  title  having  been 
in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  act.  It  Is  also  shown  by  these 
acts  that  the  Naval  Academy  dairy  farm 
is  an  instrumentality  of  the  Government 
under  the  administrative  control  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  as  an  activity  of  the  mid- 
shipmen's store." 

The  dairy  is  located  In  Gambrllls,  Anne 
Arundel  County,  Maryland,  on  876  acres  of 
land.  This  location  is  close  to  Friendship 
Airport,  Annapolis,  and  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
and  Washington,  D.C.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 97  buildings  and/or  structures  that 
were  erected  during  the  period  1914  to  1963. 
of  which  19  are  used  as  housing  for  perma- 
nent civilian  employees  of  the  dairy  and 
their  families.  In  addition,  one  large  hous- 
ing unit  is  occupied  by  a  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander, United  States  Navy,  the  sole  mili- 
tary person  assigned  to  the  dairy.  In  1964. 
there  were  45  permanent  civilian  employees 
of  the  dairy. 

The  farm's  dairy  herd  at  December  31, 
1964,  consisted  of  377  cows,  262  calves,  and 
4  bulls.  Through  the  years  the  dairy  has  im- 
proved its  facilities  and  now  provides 
homogenized,  pasteurized  milk  in  half  gal- 
lon cartons  to  the  midshipmen's  mess.  It  also 
provides  to  the  midshipmen's  mess,  chocolate 
milk  and  cereal  cream  In  half  gallon  cartons 
and  heavy  cream  in  six-gallon  containers. 

Milk  production  is  regulated  by  the  dairy 
management  so  as  to  provide  the  highest 
production  when  the  brigade  of  midship- 
men Is  in  residence  at  the  Academy  and  its 
lowest  production  when  the  brigade  is  not  in 
residence.  Production  averages  1,400  to  1,500 
gallons  of  milk  a  day  during  the  winter 
months  and  drops  to  approximately  700  gal- 
lons a  day  In  the  summer  months.  During 
the  summer  months,  the  dairy  separates  the 
milk  to  produce  heavy  cream  which  it  freezes 
for  use  in  making  ice  cream  for  the  midship- 
men's mess  when  the  brigade  returns.  The 
resulting  skim  milk  is  either  fed  to  the 
calves  or  processed  at  the  dairy's  mllk-drylng 
plant  to  produce  powdered  milk.  The 
powdered  milk  Is  sold,  used  as  a  feed  sup- 
plement In  feeding  the  regular  herd,  or 
bartered  for  other  animal  feed.  In  addition, 
a   large   portion   of   the   feed   for   the   dairy 


herd  is  grown  on  the  dairy's  land  or  on  land 
it  leases. 

The  Academy  dairy  is  not  desl^^ned  to  be 
a  profit-making  organization,  coiisequently, 
prices  charged  for  the  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts produced  at  the  d;ilry  closely  approxi- 
mate the  actual  cost  of  the  dairy  "operation. 

FINDINGS 

Academy    dai;ij    not    needed    for    health    or 
economic  reasons 
Our  review  disclosed   that  adequate  sup- 
plies oi  nnl'.t  and  milk  products  are  readily 
availr.ble  from  commercial  sources  to  satisfy 
ti:e  needs  ol   the  Naval  Academy.  We  found 
also    th.u    the    continued    operation    of    the 
Academy  da.ry  farm  would  prevent  the  Gov- 
ernment   from    realizing    estimated    annual 
savings    of    about    $84,000.    In    our    opinion, 
therefore,  the  dairy  farm  is  no  longer  required 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  established 
and   its   continued    operation   appears   to   be 
contrary   to  the   Government's  policies   with 
respect    to   competition   with    private   enter- 
prise and  retention  of  real  estate.  The  Navy 
has  agreed  and  has  informed  us  that  it  plans 
to  clcse  the  dairy  in   a   prompt  and  orderly 
fashion  and  with  minimum  impact  on   th"e 
local  conimunitv. 


Operation  of  the  dairy  no  longer  required  to 
sjfrauard  midsli ipmen's  health 
As  stated  in  the  background  .section  of 
this  report  isee  p.  2).  the  Naval  Academy  m 
1911  establis-.ed  a  dairy  to  provide  the  rnid- 
shipmen  with  a  source  of  pure,  safe  milk.  At 
that  t.me  pasteurization  was  not  a  general 
practice  and  the  midshipmen  had  suffered 
typhoid  fever  and  other  illnesses  attributable 
to  impure  milk.  In  the  54  years  which  have 
passed  since  establishment  of  the  dairy,  the 
quality  of  commercially  available  milk  has 
improved  greatly.  Almost  all  milk  sold  in 
fluid  form  is  pasteurized,  and  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  for  the  Academy  to  operate  its  own 
dairy  to  ensure  the  availability  of  safe,  pure 
milk  and  mill:  products. 

Also,  an  adequate  supply  of  pasteurized 
fluid  milk— produced,  processed,  and  distrib- 
uted under  regulations  esUbllshed  to  assure 
wholesomeness  and  purity — Is  readily  avail- 
able in  the  Upper  Chesapeake  Bay.  Maryland, 
the  marketing  area  in  which  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy is  located.  The  Federal  market  adminis- 
trator has  compiled  data  which  shows  that 
during  calendar  year  1964  receipts  of  milk  by 
cooperative  associations  and  pool  plant  oper- 
ators in  this  area  amounted  to  about  91.4  mil- 
lion gallons.  These  data  disclosed  that  about 
65.9  million  gallons  of  this  milk  were  proc- 
essed and  sold  in  fluid  form  during  that 
year.  There  being  no  market  for  the  remain- 
ing 25.5  million  gallons  of  milk  in  fluid  form, 
this  quantity  was  considered  to  be  surplus 
and  was  converted  into  manufactured  dairy 
products.  The  25.5  million  gallons  of  surplus 
fluid  milk  were  more  than  adequate  to  sat- 
isfy the  Naval  Academy's  demand  for  fluid 
milk,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  about  415.000 
gallons  a  year. 

Furthermore,  responsible  officials  In  the 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service  and  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service.  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, formally  advised  us  that  adequate 
supplies  of  milk  were  available  in  the  Upper 
Chesapeake  Bay  area,  and  in  other  areas,  to 
supply  the  Academy's  needs. 

Cost    of    milk    available    from    commercial 
sources  is  comparable  to  the  cost  of  Tnilk 
produced  by  the  Academy  dairy 
Although   the  records  maintained  by  the 
dairy  indicate  that  the  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  milk  and  milk  products  obtained 
from  the  Academy  dairy  was  less  than  the 
prices  charged  other  Government  activities 
by  commercial  producers,  we  found  that  cer- 
tain additional  adjustments  were  necessary 
to  reflect  the  true  cost  to  the  Government. 
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Sitep^^!t;«  ili^^.^  necesary  for     foliowmg  schedule,  alter  these  adjustmenti.      analy2ed  on  a  comparable  basis  and  the  dU- 

Sl^  «uhHTh  .,  ,  '^I!^?*'  ^°'  '=*'■"  '^'  '"*'^''  "^^  ^^  "^^'^  '^""  '^°*^-  ^°  '^'^'^"^1  ier^nce^  were  found  to  be  substantial  and 
J^An^.^^,^  ,  ^  ?'  .^"i^  payments  savings  of  about  W.OOO  would  be  obtained  disproportionately  large.  The  BuUetm  re- 
to  Anne  Arundel  County.  Ai.  shown  in  the      U  the  dairy  farm  were  not  In  operation.  quired   also   that    in   making   ccStcompalrl 

COMPARISON  OF  COMMtRClAL  PRICES  WITH  COST  TO  PRODUCE  MILK  AND  MILK  PRODUCTS  AT  NAVAL  *""■''  /.^^   ''°^^   assigned    to   the    Government 

ACADEMY  DAIRY  FARM  DURING  1964  operation  must  cover  all  direct  and  Indirect 

Ctista  of  the  Government. 

'  '  Effective    March    31.    1966,    Bureau    of   the 

Sales  to  Navil     Commefcial     Tolal  sales  at       Budget  Bulletin  No    60-2  will  be  superseded 
Academy  (in       pt ices  per        commercial         by  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular  No    A-76 
. g'i'°"')  g'"°"  da.ry  p„ce.         This  Circular  restates  the  Government's  gen- 

Commercial  onea- 1  ~     ^""^^  P°"'^^  °'  relying  on  the  private  enter- 

Whole  m.li,  .; ,.,  „,  „  ,,,-  ,,„  „,      P'^^''  system  to  supply  its  needs  and— except 

Chocolate  milk ll[ 11078  708  7"«i1      ""'ler  specified  conditions  generally  relating 

Cofte*  and  cereal  cream I-".""""IIII  2<'713  152  37609      ^  •^"^^'^"^e  conduct  of  the  Government's  pro- 
Heavy  cream 5;g45             3  jj  jj'^     grams,   none   of   which   appear   pertinent   to 

'- —      the    case    Involved— prohibits    Government 

^^-  ^*2      operation  of  a  commercial  or  Industrial  ac- 
Dairyfarm  tlvlty    unless    the    Government    can    provide 

sSr-sIn? related  cost,    "1"''     ?"    '*    Pr^^'dlng   a    product    or   service   at   a 

hSr!!^(fi,e,c»mp?eftLs.,.) ^°'Ul       ""^  ^"^^   ^^"^  Circular  also  conuins  gulde- 

Utilibes  .  11'.'.'.'.'.'. " U'if!      lines  for  the  analyses  of  comparative  costs. 

Maintenance  and  repair "I"!"!"!"!!!!; '. ,  qm  ^'^   making   our   cost    comparisons   as   dU- 

S;S'I,Td::?hTci?i. ::::::::::::::::::::;::::::::  iJP  <^^^'^  m  the  preceding  section  of  this  re- 

OUwrinconie  - '•"'0      P°^^-  "^  considered  those  direct  and  Indirect 

_ill?ll      costs    that    were    Incurred    by    the   Academy 

T"*' 1205  MS     '^"''"y  farm  during  calendar  year  1964. 

Ditferenea  ■  O"""   comparison    disclosed    that    potential 

27.797      savings  would  accrue  to  the  Government  If 

Othef  etamentj:  the   dairy   farm   was  sold  and   the  milk  and 

Inlcre^  savings  on  real  properly „    „      milk  products  were  purchased  bv  the  Naval 

Mi'nK-uVInS'i'^a'iUs- :::::::::::::;:::::::::::::  "'ooS   Academy  from  commercial  concerns,  n  is  our 

Piymwrts  to  Anne  Arundel  County " 'S'^      opinion,  therefore,  that  continued  operation 

'■"""      of  the  dairy  farm  would  be  contrary  to  Gov- 

^"''*"'*' - Ill  600      ernment  policy  concerning  competition  with 

Estimated  annual  savn„ =^^      private  enterprise. 

I  n*.^  n.  lau  n.i. Q  „„i    A ; r^I,~T — L_  Government  policy  on  retention  of  real 

luft^rw°^ch%^e'ln'l":fedT"°'^^"^-      ^'^'-'^'^"  ^°    '^^°    '=°  "«^    ^3«''   ^  ^^e      ProTrryTorduS'L\Tt  ^o^th'rrrelu^ol 

Ka  f^U^.  '"^  '"  °"'  '°"'-      -^"r".   •^"^''    ^^'^'    °^^"='   "   «°*"^-*'      ^^^  ^"^^"  ^'-^"^^  ^°    A  2.  dat^  October 

u«w..  assistance  to  the  school  district  for  providing      18.  1955.  and  generally  states  that  unneeded 

Interest  savings  education    for    children    whose    parents    are      real  property  holdings  should  not  be  retained 

The    Govermnent    could    realize    at    least      *^P'°y«<l  ^y  the  daJry  by  the  Government    The  Circular  sets  forth 

$1.7  million  If  the  dairy  was  sold  at  its  cur-  "  January  19C4   31  of  the  children  of  dairy      general  uuldellnes  to  be  applied  by  the  heads 

rent  value.  The  Academy  dairy  occupies  876      ^niployees  living  on  the  dairy  property  were  of  executive  agencies  when  making  the  de- 
acres  of  land  situated  about  one  mile  from      *'^'^""l'f'>?  -^'e  Aane  Arundel  County  schools       termination  as  to  the  necessity  for  retention 

Maryland  Highway  Number  3.  a  four  lane  dl-      ^''^'^   omn.ils   eetim  ited    an    annual   Federal  of    the    real    propertv    One   of    the   general 

vided   highway.   Also,    it   is   located   about   5      P^>'"^ent  under   this  school-aid   program   of  guidelines  U.sted  in  the  circular  as  It  would 

miles  from  the  head  of  the  Severn  River,  and      *^"t  |7  000  pertain  to  the  real  propertv  at  the  dairy  farm 

within  short  distances  of  Friendship  Airport.  Otker  items  follows 

Annapolis  and  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  Although  we  recognize  that  certain  other  They  are  being  used  by  the  Government 
Washington,  DC.  The  terrain  of  the  dairy  Is  costs  may  be  appropriate  for  consideration  in  '"  produce  goods  or  services  which  are  avail- 
described  as  having  a  gentle  roll,  and  Is  well  making  cost  comparisons,  we  did  not  consider  ^^^^  from  private  enterprl.se.  except  when  It 
suited  for  residential  or  industrial  purposes.  them  to  be  of  sufflclent  significance  to  alter  '^  demonstrated  clearly  In  each  Instance  that 
In  May  1963.  Anne  .\rundel  County  officials  ^^"'^  conclusion  as  to  the  economy  of  pur-  't  '»  ^'^  'n  the  public  Interest  to  obtain  such 
Informed  us  that,  if  used  for  residential  or  '--"lasng  milk  and  milk  products  from  com-  requirements  from  private  enterprise." 
Industrial  purposes,  the  land  would  have  a  mer'-lal  .'wurces  These  costs  include  depre-  The  mplementmg  instruction  Issued  by 
probable  market  value  of  at  least  $1,752,000,  -"itlon  which,  according  to  the  dairy  farm  ^^e  Department  of  Defense  Is  Directive 
or  the  equivalent  value  of  »2  000  an  acre  re'-.rds.  amounted  to  ab<jut  $2,100  In  19134  4165  20.  dated  August  29.  1958  The  directive 
At  rates  currently  paid  for  finds  borrowed  *"<^  Federal  income  •.  ixes  which  would  be  "^t-'*  seven  factors  whl^h  .'hould  be  considered 
by  the  Government,  reduction  of  the  Federal  foregone  under  a  Government  operation.  when  evahiatlni^  whether  real  property  hold- 
debt    by    H.752.0OO    would    reduce    Interest      ^oth    of    these    factors.    If    Included,    would  '"^^s  should  be  retained 

costs  by  about  •68.100  BLanuaUy    We  did  not     make    a    commercial    operation    even    more  The   factor   pertinent    to   the   matter   dis- 
consider It  practical  to  estimate  the  current      J'-tractlve.  cussed  in  this  report  Is  that  the  product  for 
market    value   of   the   remaining   net   assets          W*  did  not  Include  an  amount  In  our  com-  which    the    propertv    Is    utilized    cannot    be 
isuch    as    production    and    breeding    herds,      parlson   for   dlscontlnued-service   retirement  obtained   from  private  enterprise    In  deter- 
buUdlngs.   and   machinery   and   equipment),      "f  the  45  employees  at  the  dairy  farm  since  mining  whether  the  product  can  be  obtained 
which   according   to   dalr>-   records   were   val-      the    employees    are    entitled    only    to    Social  from  private  enterprise,  the  directive  requires 
ued  at  about  $670,000  at  December  31.   1964.      Se<-ur;ty  retirement   benefits  that    the    instructions    as    contained    In    the 
However,   assuming   that  the   1670,000   value          '"  ^''ew  of  the  above,  it  Is  apparent  that  It  Implementing    DOD   directive   on    Bureau  of 
la  a  realizable  amount,  we  estimate  that  the     would  be  more  economical  for  the  Govern-  the  Budget  Bulletin  No.  60  2  be  utilized 
Govermnent  wotUd  reduce  its  annual  Inter-      ni^^it  to  purchase  the  milk  and  milk  prod-          As  shown  on  nage  12  In  the  preceding  sec- 
est    costs    by    an    additional    126.000    if    the      "cta    from    commercial    sources    rather    than  tlon   of    this    reoort.    applic.itlon    of   the   In- 
money  received  from  the  sale  of  the  assets      to  mimtaln   and  operate  the  dairy  farm.  structlor.s  set  frJrth  in  Bureau  of  the  Budgrt 
was  used   to  pay  the   liabilities  of  the  da:ry       Government  policy  concrrning  competition  Bulletin  No    60-2  shn-ild  result  In  a  decision 
lann    and    the    remainder    returned    to    the                            u,it>i  private  enterprise  to  prrw-ure  the  milk  and  milk  pr-du'ts  from 
Treasury  to  reduce  the  Federal  debt.                         Government  policy  In  effect  during  our  re-  ^"'"'""^'a'    concerns     Therefore.    It   appears 
Salary  and  al'.otcances                             view    concerning    competition    with    prf.ate  that  retention  of  the  real  property,  valued  at 
The   dairy    farm    is    managed    by    a    naval      enterprise    was    set   forth    in    Bureau    of    the  "^"'"^  «1  ■752,000    would  bo  contrary  to  Gov- 
ofncer.   prewntly   a   Lieutenant   Commander       Budget   Bulletin   No     60-2   dated   September  ""f"^"t  policy  on  this  matter  since  the  pur- 
We   estimate   that    hu    pay    and    allowances'      21.    195^.    which    suted    that    generally    the  P"^*  f"^  which   It  is  currently  being  utilized 
including  maintenance  of  his  ree'dence    for      federal  Government  would  not  carry  on  any  T.  ""  longer  exist  and  thnt  rotrntlon  of 
calendar  year   1964.   during   which    time   he      activity  to  provide  a  p.-oduct  for  it.«  own  use  "'^  property  wot.ld  prohibit  the  Government 
held  the  rank  of  L;eutena.nt.   amounted   to      '^  '"-^^  pr'.xluct  could  be  procured  from  com-  ,1^  obtaining  a  reduction   m   the   annual 
approximately   $10,500                                               merciai  sources    It  also  stated  tnat  the  con-  Jlu,Z    "c  *"  ^^^"""^^^  ^"  ^^  about 
Payrmnts  to  Anne  Arundel  County              "°"'°«   ^   °^ J"  Oovernment  operation   on  *''''"'"    '^''^  P    «  > 
PavTn.nt.   .~  ,^    .     V,      .>-      „  ^                          '""    grounds    that    procurement    from    com-  Renew  by  Navy  of  the  dairy  farm  operation 

uxiaer  me  provlslo.^s  of  the  act  of      might    be    Justified    only    If    the    cost*    were  has  on  various  occasions  reviewed  the  oper.i- 
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tlons  of  the  Naval  Academy  dairy  with  respect 
to  the  need  for  Its  continued  operations,  as 
well  as  the  consideration  of  alternate  lises 
for  the  land  In  the  event  of  termination  of 
dairy  operations.  On  each  occasion  the  Navy 
has  decided  that  It  was  realizing  sufficient 
benefits  to  Justify  continued  operation  of  the 
dairy. 

While  the  Navy  may  realize  some  economic 
benefits  from  the  dairy,  its  continued  opera- 
tion by  the  Academy  Is  not  economical  to 
the  Government  when  all  elements  of  cost 
are  considered.  As  shown  on  page  8  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  dairy  farm  would 
prevent  the  Government  from  realizing  esti- 
mated annual  savings  of  about  $84  000  In 
the  sense  that  the  Academy  dairy  does  not 
offer  Its  products  on  the  open  market.  It  is 
not  In  direct  competition  with  private  enter- 
prise. As  shown  on  page  7.  however,  the  sur- 
plus fluid  milk  available  In  the  area  from     ' 

commercial  sources  Is  more  than  enough  to 

meet  the  Academy's  needs.  ' 

The  dairy  is  operated  as  a  nonappropriated     Secretary  ot  the  Navy: 
fund   activity.   The   funds   expended   In   the  ^""^  '^'"*'' 

wtabUshment.  maintenance,  and  operation 
of  the  dairy,  however,  have  been  public  funds 
either  appropriated  by  the  Congress  or  ac- 
cruing through  proflta  from  the  sale  of 
dairy  products,  which  proflta  are  alao  re- 
garded as  Government  funds. 

Agency  comments  and  our  conclusions 

«Tk  ^~"K^<^  ouf  findings  to  the  attention 
Of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  proposed  that 
prompt  consideration  be  given  to  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Naval  Academy  dairy— includlne 
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submitted  with  appropriate  explanation  of 
the  basis  for  the  Navy's  determlnaUon  to  the 
Comptroller  General  for  a  declslorL 

Since   the  Navy  plana  to  phase  out  the 
dairy  at  the  Naval  Academy,  we  are  mnifing 


no  recommendations  at  this  time.  We  shall, 
however,  continue  to  exanUne  Into  the  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  those  commercial  acUvl- 
tlee  which  are  operated  by  the  militery 
departments. 
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land,  buildings,  dairy  herd,  machinery    and     Superintendent,  U.S.  Naval  Academy: 
other  assets.  We  also  proixjsed  that  th»  .<5»^_  S".'  ^i"!}-  £■  S-  ?>''.«»".'"».  "- 


proposed  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  advise  the  various  mlUtarv 
servlcee  that  determinations  as  to  the  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  retaining  Inatallatlons  or 
faclUUes  should  not  be  based  on  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  to  an  Individual  service  but 
should  be  based  on  whether  continued  opera- 
tion of  such  Installations  or  faclUtles  is  eco- 
nomical, considering  the  Government  as  a 
whole. 

In  a  letter  dated  October  25,  1965.  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Financial 
Management)  commented  on  our  proposals 
at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
(See  Appendix  II.) 


Vice  Adm.  William  R.  Smsdberg  III  rk          <^^ 

Rear  Adm.  A.  S.  Heyvirard  Jr  " February    960 February  1964. 

Vice  Adm.  Benedict  J.  Sei;imM,"Jr":: it'nSL}^* ^"'*'  "** 

■  ■■-     ■  - April  1964 Present 

August  1962 January  1964 

January  1964 Present 


Rear  Adm.  0.  S.  Minter,  Jr. 


Appendix  II 
Depabtment  op  the  Navy, 

OmcK  or  THE  Secbetaby, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  25, 1965. 
Mr.  J.  K.  Fasick. 

Associate  Director.  Defense  Accounting  and 
Auditing  Division,  U.S.  General  Account- 
ing Office,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mb.  Fasick:  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  31 
August  1965  which  forwarded  your  draft  re- 
The  Navy  advised  us  that  a  plan  would     R"*!*  °°  operation  of  a  dairy  farm  by  the 
be  developed  to  phase  out  the  Naval  Academy     ^^^^'^  States  Naval  Academy, 
dairy  with  the  objective  of  minimizing  the  encloelne  the  Naw  r 


Impact  on  the  local  farm  community  and 
providing  the  maximum  return  on  the  mid- 
shipmen's store  investment.  The  Navy  ad- 
vised us  also  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense was  preparing  a  directive  which  would 
provide  specific  guidelines  for  an  evalua- 
tion of  commercial  actlvlUes  operated  by  the 
military  departments  so  as  to  arrive  at  a  de- 
cision which  would  be  in  the  best  Interest  of 
the  Government. 

Concerning  the  Navy's  comment  on  provid- 
ing the  maximum  return  on  the  midship- 
men's store  Investment  In  the  dairy  farm 
we  were  advised  by  a  cognizant  oflJclal  that 
the  Navy  was  considering  whether  the  mid- 
shipmen's store  should  participate  in  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  dairy  farm. 
We  were  further  advised  by  this  official  that 
a  flnal  decision  on  this  matter  had  not  been 
made  by  the  Navy  as  of  January  18,  1966. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the  compu- 
tations in  this  report  were  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  the  dairy  farm  would  accrue  to  the  United 
States  Government  and  that  any  other  dls- 
poelUon  of  such  proceeds  would  alter  the 
comparative  costs  of  the  procurement  of 
dairy  products  by  the  Academy  and,  thus 
the  savings  to  the  Government.  Also,  In  the 
event  that  the  Navy  determines  that  any 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  dairy  should 
not  be  deposited  with  the  Treasury,  the  pro- 
Pf  sed  disposition  of  the  proceeds  should  be 


port 


am  enclosing  the  Navy  reply  to  the  re- 


Slncerely  yours, 

ViCTOB  M.  LONCSTBEET, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy   {Fi- 
nancial Management). 
ESiclosure. 

Navy  Statement  on  OAO  Dbaft  Repobt  of 
August  31,  1966,  on  REyizw  or  Opebation 
OF  A  Daisy  Fabm  by  the  U.S.  Naval  Acad- 
emy— OSD  Case  No.  2359 

CAO  FINDINGS 

The  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  has 
examined  into  the  operation  of  the  Naval 
Academy  Dairy.  They  found  that  the  milk 
and  mlllc  products  required  by  the  Naval 
Academy  can  be  obtained  from  local  com- 
mercial sources  at  comparable  or  lower  costs 
than  the  cost  to  the  Oovernment  of  operat- 
ing the  Academy's  dairy  farm.  They  believe 
that  disposal  of  the  dairy.  Including  the  land 
It  occupies,  would  make  at  least  $1  9  mil- 
lion available  to  the  Oovernment  which 
could  be  used  to  reduce  governmental  In- 
debtedness with  a  reduction  In  Interest  cost 
of  about  $200,200  annually  and  that  subsi- 
dies paid  by  the  Oovernment  could  have 
been  reduced  by  as  much  as  $135,000. 

GAO  BECOMMENDATIONS 

The  GAO  recommended : 

(1)  That  the  Secretary  of  Defense  give 
prompt  consideration  to  disposal  of  the  Naval 
Academy    dairy   farm.    Including    the   land. 


buildings,   dairy   herd,   machinery.   Improve- 
ments and  other  assets. 

(2)  That  the  Secretary  of  Defense  advise 
the  various  military  services  that  determina- 
tions as  to  the  economic  feasibility  of  re- 
taining Installations  or  facilities  should  not 
be  based  on  th2  economic  benefits  to  an 
Individual  service,  but  should  be  based  on 
whether  continued  operation  of  such  Instal- 
lations or  faclllUes  Is  economical  consider- 
ing the  Government  as  a  whole. 

NAVY   STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  will  develop 
a  plan  to  phase  out  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy 
Dairy  with  the  objective  of  minimizing  the 
Impact  on  the  local  farming  community,  and 
providing  the  maximum  return  on  the  Mid- 
shipmen's Store  investment.  The  Department 
of  the  Navy  will  proceed  therewith  upon  ap- 
proval of  said  plan. 

DEFENSE   STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  Defense  Is  now  prepar- 
ing a  new  directive  on  operation  of  commer- 
cial or  Industrial  activities  within  the  De- 
fense Department.  This  directive  will  provide 
for  a  systematic  review  of  all  conunerclal 
activities  operated  by  the  military  depart- 
ments, and  will  also  give  specific  guidelines 
to  the  military  services  for  uniform  evalua- 
tion of  the  direct  and  related  costs  so  as  to 
arrive  at  a  decision  with  reference  to  each 
case  which  will  be  In  the  best  interest  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
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nlzes  the  gpntleman  from  South  Carolina 
'  Mr.  Rivers  1 

Mr.  BATES.   Mr    ChLiiiman.   will   the 
gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr.  RIVERS   I  yield  to  tl^e  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts 

Mr.  BATES  I  believe  it  should  be 
pointed  out  to  the  membership  that  the 
aa:ry  farm  at  Annapolis  under  discu.s- 
.sion  at  the  moment  is  not  the  property 
of  the  US  Govei:imeiit  This  is  some- 
thing that  was  paid  for  by  the  mid--,!;U'- 
nien.  Th:s  is  tif  midshipmen's  dai'T 
So  they  are  in  bu.sine.ss  dov.  n  there  A 
lot  of  times  as  we  see  the  practices  in  the 
military,  we  do  wish,  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yo.k  Mr  PikeI  said  a  little 
while  ago  there  was  a  little  more  bu'siness 
management  in  the  operation  and  per- 
haps we  would  be  better  of! 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
i,'entleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  wanted  to  comment  on 
a  statement  made  by  the  f;ent!eman  from 
Maryland  in  connection  with  the  Comp- 
trjiler  General's  stattirent  on  the  rr-o- 
numics  involved  in  this  particvilar  sub- 
ject. The  gentleman  may  ru^t  know  that 
a  .special  committee  of  the  Commitree  on 
Oovernment  Operat:or;s,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
Mr.  Dawson  1.  made  a  study  of  this  mat- 
ter. No  report  was  is.sued  However,  there 
were  conferences  with  the  Comptroller 
General  and  his  auditors  in  connection 
with  the  matter 

Frankly.  I  think  it  was  concluded  that 
actually  it  was  more  economical  to  con- 
duct the  farm  than  to  depend  on  outside 
sources  for  milk.  I  think  if  the  facts 
were  adequately  developed,  it  would  be 
found  the  original  Comptroller  Generals 
decision  was  in  error. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  at 
this  point  so  that  I  uill  not  have  to  in- 
terrupt his  statement '' 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr  Chairman,  how 
much  do  I  have  remaining' 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  has  4  minutes 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  a  quarter  of  a 
nunute  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
Pardon  me.  If  I  could  yield  a  quarter 
of  a  minute,  Mr  Chairman  I  would 
yield  It  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
and  hope  he  will  not  take  more  than  one 
quarter  of  a  minute 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryand  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  will  offer  the  decision  of 
the  Comptroller  General  so  that  the  Rec- 
ord will  be  clear 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr  Chairman,  to  begin 
with,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  doe-  not 
own  this  farm  It  wa.s  established  in  1911 
'Aith  the  expenditure  of  $40  ono  from  the 
midshipmen's  store  fund  They  borrowed 
the  money  from  the  Gov(r;.m'>nt  whicn 
they  paid  back.  They  borrowed  other 
money  which  the  G  )vernnurif  decided 
Vi  give  them.   They  own   this  dairy 

I  appointed  a  special  subcommittee 
to  inquire  into  the  retentii^n  of  the  farm. 
This  investigation  disclj.-ed  the  contin- 
uation would  result  in  a  .savings  rather 
than  additional  co.st  It  will  affect  thf 
morale  of  the  midshipmen  by   denying 


them  cream,  the  best  milk  on  earth,  and 
ice  cream  anv  f;me  they  wish  it  The 
most  recent  Navy  audit  disrlo.sed  that  by 
producing  its  own  milk  for  the  mid.-^hip- 
i-AvA  thr/Ut^h  t'.e  jieii^d  July  U-(J7-Ju:a' 
VjIO.  would  result  in  a  savings  of  .$199.- 
200.  It  is  always  good  to  say,  "Get  the 
Government  out  of  business.  Get  the 
Government  out  of  business."  I  am 
aTainst  socialism,  tjo.  But  what  about 
the=:?  bDVs  that  are  being  trained  to  give 
their  lives  for  their  country?  WJiy  do 
v.c  nol  I'.MVc  this  dairy  alone'' 

Do  you  know  why?  Because  somebody 
says,  "That  is  michty  valuable  land  down 
there.  Would  it  tiot  look  good  if  :t  was 
subdivided?" 

"Those  are  valuable  cows  down  there. 
I  would  like  to  get  them  at  an  auction, 
because  tliey  are  the  best  on  earth." 

Do  not  Bive  av.av  this  dairy.  Do  not 
take  it  from  the.se  boys.  They  are  asking 
you  throu-.:h  me  to  .■■top  this  effort. 

The  Navy,  after  coming  to  this  earth- 
shaking  conclusion  to  close  this  dairy, 
have  now  changed  their  minds  and  they 
have  so  advised  me.  Pursuant  to  their  re- 
quo.^t.  I  am.  t.:itting  a  ovovlsion  in  the  bill 
s.)  they  cannot  change  the'r  minds. 
Would  you  n-jt  rather  that  they  live  by 
law  than  by  the  whims  of  some  execu- 
tive'' 

Furthermore,  if  we  leave  them  alone, 
wf  wculd  like  to  see  this  daii-y  modern- 
ised, and  when  we  do,  the  milk  will  cost 
fi  cents  le.ss  a  gallon  We  have  plans  for 
this  dairy  Leave  it  alone.  Do  not  let  these 
people  who  would  like  to  have  it  get  it. 
Let  us  let  them  make  a  living  somewhere 
else.  These  dairies  have  trouble  eetting 
help  no'A ,  take  it  from  me  iMilk  is  jzoing 
up  every  day.  while  at  the  Naval  Academy 
It  is  going  down  every  day 

I  love  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Maryland  He  is  one  of  the  most 
dedicated  men  in  the  House  But  this  Is 
one  of  the  few  times  on  record  where  he 
Is  exactly  100  percent  wrong 

I  yield  back  the  rest  of  mv  time 

Mr  BATE.S  Mr  Chairman  I  oppo.se 
th.e  amendm-nr 

Mr  MATHIA.=J  of  Maryland  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yleW 

Mr  BATE.S  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland 

Mr  MATHI.AS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  since  this  question  of  the 
ownership  of  the  land  has  been  raised.  I 
•.v,)uld  like  to  read  from  the  Comptroller 
General's  report  which  sets  it  out  in 
full: 

It  Is  true  that  the  original  funds  were  nd- 
vnnced  bv  the  United  States  and  there  were 
some  repayments  from  the  midshipmen 
s'ores  fund  but  bv  the  act  of  M,irch  4.  192.'5. 
It  wa.s  declared  that  the  dairy  and  farm. 
r^tUf  and  w.irk  anim.ils  machinery  and 
implements    buildings  .ind  ntner  equip- 

ment purcha-sed  under  the  Oeneral  Services 
funds  shall  become  the  property  of  the 
United  States 

This,  I  think  settles  any  question 
whetr.er  this  is  US  property  insofar  as 
the  owned  portion  of  this  farm  is  con- 
cerned 

However,  it  is  not  generally  known 
that  almast  half  thus  acreage  is  rented 
land,  rented  from  other  people  in  that 
vicinity 

Mr  BATES  Mr  Chairman,  we  are  fa- 
miliar with  that    It  is  true  the  Govern- 


ment did  lake  over  this  property  It  also 
took  over  property  of  the  Naval  Home 
in  Philadelphia,  and  also  the  Soldiers' 
Home.  Why'  Because  there  was  some 
money  in  the  bank  They  cuaranteed 
that  the  Soldiers  Home  and  the  dairy 
farm  would  continue  They  h.ave  con- 
t'nuid  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  b.lieve  they 
.>iiould  be  contnuud  today 

Mr  MACHEN  Mr  Chairman,  I  oppo.se 
the  amendment 

Mr  Cl'.airman,  I  will  not  lake  my 
full  time  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  last 
year  that  looked  into  the  question  of  clos- 
ing of  the  dairy  farm  m  Annapolis.  First, 
let  me  make  it  clear  that  from  our  in- 
depth  review  of  this  matter,  we  found 
the  milk  produced  on  the  dairy  farm 
represents  only  twenty-two  one-hun- 
dreihs  of  1  percent  of  tne  milk  produced 
In  the  State  of  Maryland  each  year  The 
land  invoked  C76  acres,  lies  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  complex  between  Washington 
and  Baltimore  and  Annapolis  It  is  an 
area  that,  without  exception,  the  elected 
officials  of  the  county  of  Anne  .Arundel, 
D  in.>crats  and  Rrp'-blicans  alike,  were 
unanimous  m  wanting  to  keep — that  is, 
the  dairy  lai  in — as  open  space  becau.se  of 
the  fantastic  suburban  growth  all 
around 

In  addition  thereto,  while  the  dairy  Is 
being  operated  it  has  only  one  officer 
there,  and  all  of  the  other  employees  are 
paid  from  the  .o.o  cents  per  gallon  that  is 
paid  for  tins  milk  under  tlie  1964  figures. 
Today  the  equnalent  milk  on  the  com- 
mercial market  runs  70  rents  a  gallon 

Mr  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  it  is  73  4  cents. 

Mr  MACHEN.  I  just  checked  it  3 
months  ayo,  Mr  Chairman;  I  wai  not  up 
to  date. 

Mr.  RIVERS  Every  day  it  is  going  up. 
and  the  cost  of  the  dairy  is  going  down 
every  day 

Mr  MACHEN  Mr  Chairman,  I  think 
after  the  subcommittee's  report,  and  now 
with  the  adoption  of  it  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  believe  the  Navy 
and  the  Defen.<e  Department  also  re- 
ali7ed  that  thev  had  made  a  m'.<take  and 
recdnsidered  their  action  on  their  own, 
and  the  action  taken  by  our  subcom- 
mittee and  committee  is  only  to  be  cer- 
tain ttiey  cannot  arbitrarily  act  in  the  fu- 
ture against  the  will  of  most  of  the  people 
in  the  area  involved  and  against  the  best 
interests  of  the  Academy.  Certainly, 
there  is  a  .savings  to  the  Academy  and  to 
the  taxpayers 

I  might  add.  the  Navy  has  indicated 
that  if  the  land  had  been  sold,  the  pro- 
ceeds would  have  gone  into  the  midship- 
men's store  fund  and  would  not  have 
gone  back  to  the  Federal  Government  as 
the  Comptroller  General  had  stated. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  MACHEN  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  RIVERS  First  of  all.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  chairman  of  the  committee.  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  for  handling  the  sub- 
committee which  dealt  with  this  matter. 
As  a  result,  thev  took  a  new  look  at  this. 
and  it  will  save  $200,000  a  year  If  the 
land  is  .sold,  it  goes  into  the  midship- 
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men's  fund.  This  is  owned  by  the  mid- 
shipmen, and  we  are  protecting  them 
now.  If  we  modernize  this,  it  will  save 
us  7  cents  a  gallon  on  milk.  This  is  a 
worthwhile  undertaking. 

There  is  a  morale  factor,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, which  cannot  be  evaluated  by  any- 
body's pecuniary  hallucinations,  regard- 
less of  who  it  is.  The  morale  of  those 
boys  is  the  most  important  thing  on 
earth  to  us,  so  let  us  save  this  for  the 
good  of  our  boys  and,  incidentally,  save 
a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year 
Mr,  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  clos- 
ing, I  do  urge  that  the  amendment  be 
rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  I  Mr.  MathiasJ. 
The  amendment  was  rejected 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii?  i 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr,  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ri.se  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  a  question  in  order 
to  write  proper  lecislative  intent  and 
history  into  the  Record. 

With  reference  to  the  item  on  page  8 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  11722 »,  providing  for 
troop  hou.sing  and  utilities  at  Fort  De- 
Rus.spy,  Hawaii,  am  I  correct  in  assum- 
ing that  the  type  of  construction, 
whether  it  be  hotel  type  or  motel  type 
billeting,  will  be  left  solely  tc  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Army? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  The  gentleman  from  Ha- 
waii is  correct  in  his  assumption. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  his  clarifying 
statement,  which  I  am  sure  will  settle 
the  controversy  which  has  been  stirred 
up  in  my  home  State  over  this  matter. 
I  can  now  report  back  that  this  legisla- 
tion makes  no  specifications  as  to  what 
type  of  building  or  buildings  should  be 
constructed  at  Fort  DeRu.ssey. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Spealcer  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  .Andrews  of  Alabama,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee  havinu  had  under  con- 
side;  ation  the  bill  'H.R.  11722>  to  au- 
thorize certain  construction  at  militarj' 
installations,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  828,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  bv  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  394,  nays  2.  not  voting  36,  as 
follows : 

I  Roll  No.  192] 
YEAS — 394 


Abbitt 
Abcrnethy 
Adair 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 

Andrews,  Ala 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ash  brook 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Ay  res 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battin 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bevill 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Boj;gs 
Boland 
Boiling 
BoltOii 
Bow 

Bradcmas 
Brnsco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Biotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill,  N.C, 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton.  Calif. 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cahill 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H, 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
CoAyer 
Cramer 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Daddario 
Daniels 
D.I  vis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis, 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dent 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Dole 


Donohue 

Horn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Eilberg 

Erlcnborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

Fasreli 

Feitihj'.n 

Firdley 

Fir  o 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frelinghuvsen 

Frledel 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Galifianakis 

Gallagher 

Gardner 

Gathlngs 

Gettys 

Glalmo 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 
Goodling 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gurney 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Havs 

Hebert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 


Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

King.  N.Y. 

Kirwan 

Kleppc 

Kluczynskl 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Laud  rum 

Lauren 

Latta 

Leirt^ett 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lu'.:ens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEweii 
McPall 
McMillan 
Macdonald. 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Mar.sh 
Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 
Mathias.  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Miller,  Calif. 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
Minish 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Mize 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Mooihead 
Morgan 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Morse,  Mass. 
Mosher 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy,  III. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Npi.sen 
Nichols 
Nix 

O'Hara,  III 
O'Hara,  Mich. 
O'Konskl 
Olsen 
O'Neal,  Ga 
O'Neill,  Mass. 
Passman 
Patman 


Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 
Pettis 

Philbin 

Pickle 

Pirnie 

Feme 

Poff 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price.  III. 

Price.  Xex. 

Pryor 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Quie 

Qu;llen 

Rail.sback 

Kai-.daH 

Rarick 

Rces 

Reid,  111. 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Reifel 

Reinecke 

Reuss 

Rhode.';,  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Riefjle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodiiio 

Rouers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ro!;an 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Ro.senthal 

Roth 


Ottamer 


Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwciker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 
Shipley 

Shriver 

Sikts 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okia. 

Snyder 

Spnimer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steisjor.  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefiold 

Stuckey 
Sullivan 

Taft 

NAYS— 2 
Pike 


Talcott 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tiernan 

Turk 

Ullman 

Utt 

\'a:>  Deerlin 

Va-.der  Jagt 

V'anik 

Vi-'orito 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Wat.son 

V/atts 

Whalen 

Wh  alley 

White 

Vv'hitener 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams, 

Willis 

Wilson, 

Charles 
Wi.-r.i 
Wolff 
Wvdler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yoi:ng 
Zablocki 
Zion 
Zvach 


,  Pa. 


iH. 


NOT  VOTING— 36 


Anderson,  III. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ai-drews. 

N  Dak. 
Bell 

Brown,  Cahf. 
BrovhiU,  Va. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burton,  Utah 
Conyei's 
Connan 
Derwinskl 


D;-gs 
Flynt 
Ford. 

V.'illlam  D, 
Garmatz 
Ciibbons 
Icliord 
Jo;-.es,  Mo. 
Kornegay 
Kupferman 
Laird 
Lipscorrib 
McClure 


Mo:  ton 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Resnick 

Ro^tenkowskl 

S:.sk 

Taylor 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tunr.ey 

Ud:,n 

Williams.  Miss. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wright 

Wyatt 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced    the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Derwinskl. 

Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  Morten. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  I-Jev,-  York  with  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Ichord   with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
McCUire. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  Taylor  with  Mr.  Wyatt, 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Andrev.s  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  Burke 
of  Florida. 

Mr.  Sisk  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Dig^s  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 

Mr.  Tunney  witli  Mr,  Conjers. 

Mr.  OTTINGER  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay.  " 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
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5  legislatives  days  In  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed, 
H.R.  11722. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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POOD  IRRADLVTION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PRICE  of  IlUnois.  Mr.  .Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  e.Ktend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  ejentleman  from 
IlUnols? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Uhnol.s.  Mr  Speaker. 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Research. 
Development,  and  Radiation,  which  has 
followed  very  closely  the  Governments 
program  to  develop  methods  of  preserv- 
ing food  by  ionizing  radiation,  I  took 
more  than  a  pa.ssing  interest  in  the  re- 
port issued  recently  under  the  aegis  of 
the  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee entitled  The  World  Food  Pro- 
gram." The  section  of  the  report  dealing 
with  the  food  irradiation  procjram  con- 
cludes with  the  following  sentence: 

Them  and  other  problems  indicate  that 
radiation  is  not  likely  to  have  a  significant 
application  for  food  preservation  in  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ba.>is  for  this  state- 
ment completely  escapes  me  There  Ls 
nothing  in  the  report  itself  which  pro- 
vides a  basis  for  such  an  a.'S.sertion,  and 
most  certainly  there  Is  no  information 
which  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
Joint  Committee  whleh  would  support  tt. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Information  which 
the  Joint  Committee  has  developed  in  Its 
numerous  hearings  on  this  prosjram  is  in 
direct  contradiction  to  what  the  report 
of  the  President's  Science  Advisor/  Com- 
mittee has  to  say  on  the  matter  Thus  far 
the  reaults  of  the  collaborative  AEC-Army 
program  to  develop  this  important  tech- 
nology have  been  hlgh'y  encouraging. 
Potatoes,  bacon,  and  flour  preserved  by 
ionizing  radiation  have  alff^ady  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Food  and  Drug  .Adminis- 
tration for  unlimited  human  consump- 
tion, and  a  number  of  other  food  prod- 
ucts are  now  before  thf>  FD.A  for  ap- 
proval. 

If  there  is  some  unstated  reason  that 
would  Justify  the  report's  allegation  I 
would  like  to  hear  It,  and  I  know  the 
other  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
would  also.  For  this  rea.son  the  .Joint 
Committee  has  written  to  Dr  Donald  P 
Homlg.  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Science  and  Technology,  asking 
that  he  furnish  any  Information  that  he 
may  have  which  would  support  the  ques- 
tioned pronouncement.  The  committee 
has  also  asked  that  he  Inform  us  whether 
either  of  the  primary  sources  of  Infor- 
mation on  this  subject,  the  Army  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commis,sion.  was  con- 
sulted in  this  connection  prior  to  publi- 
cation of  the  referenred  statement 
Nothing  In  the  report  would  indicate  that 
knowledgeable  technical  personnel  from 
either  of  these  Government  agencies  had 
an  opportunity  to  provide  specific  Infor- 


mation for  the  report  or  to  review  the 
questioned  statement  prior  to  Its  publi- 
cation When  responses  to  our  questions 
have  been  received,  I  anticipate  I  will 
have  more  to  say  on  this  subject. 

While  waiting  for  Dr.  Homig's  re- 
sponse to  our  questions.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  happy  to  note  that  thi>  Joint  Com- 
mittee is  not  alone  in  questioning  aloud 
the  basis  for  this  statement.  I  have  here 
a  copy  of  a  letter  which  has  been  sent  to 
Dr  Homlg  by  Mr.  Anthony  A.  Bertsch. 
Assi.stant  Admml.strator  for  Industrial 
Mobilization  in  the  Business  and  Defense 
Services  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Chairman  of  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Radi- 
ation Preservation  of  Food.  The  letter 
speaks  for  itself.  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  would 
call  particular  attention  to  the  last  para- 
graph of  Mr  B  'rt.sch's  '.ntter.  wherein  he 
calls  for  the  issuance  of  a  clarifying 
statement  to  set  the  record  straight. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  Include  Mr.  Bertsch's 
letter  to  Dr.  Homig  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

JtT-Y   5.   1967. 
Mr    Donald  P    Hor.vic, 

Special  Aiimtant  to  the  President  for  Science 
and  Technology,  the  White  House. 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mb.  Hornig  The  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  R.idlatlon  Pre.serv.-itlon  of 
Food,  establl.shed  In  1956.  which  Includes 
representation  of  aJl  major  executive  de- 
partments of  the  Federal  Government  has. 
since  Inception  of  the  National  Ftod  Irra- 
diation Program,  directed  Its  efforts  tow.-ird 
stimulating  industry  interest  and  participa- 
tion in  the  achievement  of  an  early  com- 
mercialization of  this  new  process  Attention 
has  also  been  directed  to  the  potential  role 
of  Irradiated  foods  In  the  solution  to  world 
f'XKl  problems 

The  statement  on  radiation  (page  550 1  In 
the  report  by  the  World  Food  Panel  of  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee.  Just 
rele.ised,  Implies  that  fo<xl  irradiation  In- 
volves h.Trmful  effect.-?  and  that  It  is  not 
likely  to  have  significant  application  as  a 
means  of  food  preserv.itlon  In  the  f.>resee- 
able  future  This  evaluation  appears  to  us 
to  overlook  many  significant  developments 
since  the  inception  of  the  progr  im  and  espe- 
cially In  recent  year? 

Intf-n.'lve  wholesomeness  studies  on  some 
21  radiation  steri:i/ed  foods  conducted  by 
the  Surgeon  General  .,f  the  US  Army,  and 
other  studies  on  low  dose  radiation  appUca- 
Uons  conducted  by  the  Atom.le  Energy 
Commission,  have  shown  Irradiated  foods  to 
be  wholesome  In  fact.  In  a  st.itement  before 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Ati-mic  Energy. 
June  9.  1965.  the  Surgeon  Genera!  con- 
c:\ided  that  ■•  .  It  can  be  stated  that  foods 
lrr;idlated  up  to  absorbed  doees  of  5  6  mega- 
rads  with  a  cobalt  60  source  of  gamma  ra- 
diation or  with  electrons  with  energle*  up 
to  10  million  electron  volts  have  been  found 
to  he  wholesome;  I  c  .  safe,  and  nutritionally 
adequate  ■■ 

One  might  say  that  In  all  of  the  history 
of  for^d  proces-sing.  no  preser-Aitlon  method 
has  ever  received  such  Intensive  scrutiny, 
all  of  which  has  demonstrated  ;he  safety  of 
the  process 

One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the  In- 
terdepirtmenti!  Committee  h.^  been  that 
'^f  ifalnlng  Industry  '.p.terest  and  participa- 
tion. We  bf  lleve  great  pro(fTes.s  has  been  made 
hv  the  United  .St.ites  N.itlonal  Food  Irra- 
diation Program,  and  by  the  more  than 
fifty  other  nations  that  are  actively  engaged 
in  food  Irradiation  research  and  develop- 
ment. The  conclusion  of  your  .Subcommit- 
tee that  rad!:it:on  Is  not  llkelv  to  have  a 
.^lirnlflcant  application  for  for^l  preservation 
In  the  foreseeable  future  over!ix)ks  such  de- 


velopments and  may  very  well  Unpede  future 
progress  here  and  abroad. 

The  Marine  Products  Development  Irradia- 
tor at  Gloucester  has  been  in  operation  for 
more  than  two  years  and  has  conducted  many 
cooperative  programs  with  Industry  to  meas- 
ure the  practical  effects  of  distributing  Ir- 
radiated marine  products  under  commercial 
conditions  The  Grain  Products  Irradiator  In 
Savannah,  Georgia,  was  dedicated  last  month. 
On  July  3.  1967,  the  Hawaii  Development 
Irradiator  In  Honolulu  was  dedicated.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Army,  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce  have  Just  se- 
lected a  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Industry-bulIt  and  operated  pilot  plant  meat 
Irradiator  with  only  minimum  Governmental 
support.  The  proposal  was  one  of  10  (many 
of  which  Involved  participation  of  a  number 
of  business  firms  and  groups).  All  of  these 
developments,  as  well  as  the  findings  of  many 
recent  studies,  indicate  a  favorable  outlook 
for  the  commercialization  of  food  Irradiation 
within  the  "foreseeable"  future. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  Radiation  Preservation  of 
Po<xl,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  your  office 
Issue  a  statement  clarifying  the  report  of 
the  Panel  on  World  Food  Supply  with  refer- 
ence to  food  Irradiation.  It  seems  to  us  Im- 
perative that  the  Implication  In  the  report 
that  this  proce-ss  Is  unsafe  be  clarified,  and 
that  readers  of  the  report  have  knowledge 
of  the  many  favorable  developments  which 
suggest  that  the  process  may  well  have  sig- 
nificant applications  within  the  foreseeable 
future.  We  believe  that  such  a  statement 
should  Incorporate  the  current  evaluation  of 
this  pr-^gram  by  the  VS.  Army  Natlck  Lab- 
oratories, the  Division  of  Isotopes  Develop- 
ment. Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  Interde- 
partmental Committee  on  Radiation  Pres- 
ervation of  Food  Such  a  clarification  appears 
to  be  essential  to  achievement  of  the  objec- 
tives of  your  Subcommittee  If  we  can  a.ssist 
your  office  In  this  connection,  we  will  be 
happy  to  do  so 

Sincerely  yours. 

A  A  Bertsch, 

Chairman. 

SARGENT     SHRIVER     CITES     NEED 
FOR  OEO 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Sj^eaker.  I 
a-sk  unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  e.xtraneous  matter. 

The  .SPE.'^KER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  ob.jection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  niinols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  of  the  critics  of  our  national 
strategy  against  poverty  would  have  you 
believe  this  year  represents  Sargent 
Shrlver's  last  .'^^tand  before  the  Congress. 
They  would  like  to  shoot  down  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  Mr 
Shrlver  with  It. 

Mr  Shrivcr  will  be  making  courageous 
stands  for  what  he  believes  In  far  Into 
the  future,  of  cour.se,  and  I  was  pleased 
to  see  this  same  view  reflected  In  a  fa.scl- 
nating  column  by  Mary  Inger  of  the  Star 
Publications  of  Cook  County.  111. 

The  Star  columnist  was  on  hand  for 
Mr  Shriver's  opening  appearance  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  when  he  spoke  strongly  and  per- 
suasively of  the  need  for  a  central.  In- 
dependent agency  to  coordinate  and  di- 
rect the  war  against  poverty. 
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Because  of  my  faith  In  Mr.  Shrlver's 
ability  and  my  agreement  with  the  need 
for  such  an  agency,  I  want  to  bring  the 
column  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
and  include  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  Pad:  Faces  Opening  Gtms  in  F^oht  on 
OEO 

(By  Mary   Inger) 

Washington,  DC. — What  was  needed  was 
a  miracle  man.  What  we  got  was  Sargent 
Shrlver.  a  reasonable  facsimile  thereof.  Yes- 
terday June  12,  he  faced  the  opening  guns 
In  the  war  against  the  war  on  poverty  In 
the  very  large  House  committee  on  educa- 
tion and  labor  now  holding  hearings  on 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964. 

The  public  discussion  of  poverty  has 
shifted  considerably  as  a  result  of  the  two 
and  a  half-year-old  program.  Time  was  when 
a  good  many  Republicans  scoffed  at  what 
they  termed  President  Kennedy's  exaggerated 
claims  alx)ut  poverty  In  the  United  States. 
They  don't  do  that  anymore.  They  are  now 
agreeing  that  the  gap  between  the  haves  and 
have-nots  can  and  should  be  narrowed  and 
they  propose  that  they  can  do  It  better  than 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  can  do 
It. 

At  times  yesterday  the  partisan  political 
flak  sent  up  by  both  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans got  so  heavy  that  It  was  hard  to  see 
Shrlver,   but   each   time   the  smoke  cleared 
away,   there   he  was  holding  to  his  central 
argument  that  OEO  has  and  can  continue  to 
release     more     creativity     In     communities 
across  the  country  where  there  is  need  and 
win  to  act  than  any  other  agency  of  govern- 
ment has  or  any  proposed  substitute  coiUd, 
For  a  Cook  countlan  sitting  In  the  audience 
there    was    particular    fun    and    Interest    in 
listening   to   the  partisan   bullets   whistling 
across  the  head  of  a  man  who  wasn't  there. 
Mayor  Daley.  Congressman  Qule  (R..  Minn.) 
Is  the  major  spokesman  In  the  committee  for 
the    Republican    Idea,    called    "Opportunity 
Crusade."  His  line  of  questioning  re  partici- 
pation of  the  poor  in  Chicago  drew  Immedi- 
ate fire  from  Congressman  Puclnskl  (D..  111.) 
who  accused  the  minority  of  having  snooped 
around    Chicago   for   more   than   two   years 
trying  to  discredit  the  Chicago  program  and 
the  Chicago  mayor  and  having  failed. 

Puclnskl's  excessive  partisanship  was 
matched  by  thnt  of  Congressman  Erlenborn 
(R,  111.)  who  recited  a  long  lut  of  com- 
plaints about  his  inability  to  get  reliable  In- 
formation from  anybody  at  OEO  about  any- 
thing, but  In  the  end  he  failed  to  direct 
Shrlver  to  produce  for  the  record  the  Infor- 
mation that  he  asserted  he  had  sought  and 
failed   to  get. 

Throughout  It  all.  Shrlver  kept  his  cool, 
responding  with  warmth  only  once.  In  this 
case  to  what  he  took  to  be  the  Insinuation  of 
Republican  Congressman  Esch  that  he  was 
there  to  protect  his  Job.  Shrlver  responded 
with  Incontestable  truth  that  he  could  find 
employment  with  more  money  and  less  pain 
any  day  in  the  week.  It's  not  equally  clear 
somehow  that  all  congressmen  could  do  that. 
Listening  to  Shrlver  yesterday.  I  thought 
about  what  man  could  have  taken  on  this 
impossible  task  and  have  done  it  better  and 
could  think  of  no  one.  A  more  cautious  man 
could  have  avoided  some  of  the  office's  errors, 
no  doubt,  but  such  a  man  could  probably 
not  have  gotten  enough  of  the  show  on  the 
road  In  two  and  a  half  years  to  bring  Con- 
gress to  the  point  where  they  are  now  .  .  . 
that  of  arguing  about  means,  not  goals. 

The  same  dynamism  that  Shrlver  brought 
to  the  concept  of  the  Peace  corps  he  has 
brought  to  OEO.  Looking  at  his  troops  that 
accompanied  him  yesterday  to  the  Hill.  I 
estimated  their  average  age  to  be  about  26. 


While  we  might,  on  occasion,  as  we  deal  with 
them  wish  for  a  little  more  maturity  and  a 
little  less  brashness,  the  central  task  is  really 
one  for  the  young  non-case-hardened  to 
bring  off. 

There  are  sober  critics  of  the  program  who 
wish  It  well  on  both  sides  of  the  political 
aisle  and  the  best  thing  that  can  happen  Is 
that  as  they  strive  to  Improve  It,  they  will 
contribute  to  our  public  understanding  of 
the  magnitude,  difficulty  and  complexity  of 
this  task  to  which  we  are  only  barely  com- 
mitted. 

There  are  other  critics,  however,  who  while 
shedding  crocodile  tears  for  the  poor  would 
like  nothing  better  than  to  abolish  the  en- 
tire effort.  These  people,  too.  are  to  be  found 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Neither  the  reac- 
tionary Republican  nor  the  Southern  Bour- 
bon has  the  slightest  stomach  for  financing  a 
delll>erate  social  revolution  no  matter  how 
clearly  Its  time  may  have  come  The  old 
GOP-Dlxle  coalition  Is  far  from  dead,  as 
Republican  House  Leader  Ford  proclaimed 
Just  two  days  before  It  went  Into  action  to 
kill  off  rent  supplements  for  poor  people  and 
reduce  the  Model  Cities  funds. 

The  poverty  bill  will  be  another  testing 
ground.  It  remains  yet  to  be  seen  Just  how 
"new"  the  much  touted  "new  Republican- 
ism" really  Is.  By  far  the  most  Important  re- 
sult from  this  Congress'  action  on  the 
poverty  program  Is  what  It  wlU  tell  poor  peo- 
ple about  this  society.  The  effects  on  the  1968 
elections,  while  secondary.  wlU  be  fascinat- 
ing. As  wag  RusaeU  Baker  said  recently:  "All 
early  poUtlcal  Indicators  suggest  that  the 
Republicans  have  an  excellent  chance  of 
beating  President  Johnson  next  year  If  they 
resist  the  temptation  to  run  a  Republican 
against  him." 

(Editor's  Note. — The  opinions  expressed  In 
the  foregoing  column  are  those  of  the  writer, 
and  do  not  necessarily  coincide  with  those 
of  this  newspaper.) 


BENNETT  INTRODUCES  HOUSE  FI- 
NANCIAL DISCLOSURE  ACT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter 
The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    BENNETT.    Mr.    Speaker,    'Will 
Rogers  once  said.  "PoUtlcs  has  got  so  ex- 
pensive it  takes  a  lot  of  money  even  to 
get  beat  with." 

He  could  have  added  In  1967:  "It  takes 
a  lot  of  money  jus^  to  stay  In  office." 

We  have  been  recently  educated,  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  country,  on  the  high 
cost  of  being  In  public  life  when  the  other 
body   considered   the   case   of   Senator 

DODD. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  the  Nation  was  dis- 
mayed about  the  revelation  of  an  un- 
public  fund  for  Senator  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  who  was  the  Republican  vice- 
presidential  nominee.  A  fund  of  over 
$18,000  from  76  contributors  was  de- 
scribed as  "a  private  fund  to  be  used  to 
cover  expenses  of  running  Nixon's  office 
that  are  not  covered  by  Government 
allowances." 

There  should  be  no  evil  Implication  at- 
tached to  the  collection  of  funds  from 
the  general  public  for  the  financing  of 
legitimate  political  expenses.  But  the 
public  has  a  right  to  know  who  Is  con- 
tributing to  their  elected  oflSclals  and  In 
what  amounts,  just  as  in  the  case  of  cam- 


paign contributions.  Otherwise  the  pub- 
lic cannot  intelligently  pass  judgment  on 
possible  conflicts  of  interest. 

The  disclosure  idea,  it  has  been  said, 
comes  as  close  as  anything  to  being  the 
all-purpose  cleanser  of  American  poli- 
tics. It  attaches  no  moral  overtones  to 
the  financial  situation  of  a  particular 
Member  or  candidate.  Rather,  it  recog- 
nizes as  the  final  arbiter  in  any  contro- 
versy the  public,  who  must  have  the 
knowledge  of  all  such  facts  in  order  to 
express  their  opinions  on  the  behavior  of 
their  elected  representatives.  As  public 
office  is  a  public  trust,  so  must  public 
disclosure  be  the  responsibility  of  any 
public  official. 

In  1958.  we  were  able  to  enact  a  "Code 
of  Ethics  for  Goverrmient  Service," 
which  covers  all  Federal  employees,  in- 
cluding Members  of  Congress.  But  this 
code  has  no  penalty  clause  or  penalty 
procedures  to  make  it  wholly  effective,  al- 
though the  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
said  it  has  been  a  very  worthwhile  In- 
strument in  the  Federal  service. 

Now  a  code  specifically  for  the  House 
is  being  proposed;  but  to  be  very  effec- 
tive it  will   also   have   to  have  penalty 
provisions  and  procedures.  The  bill  I  am 
Introducing  today  is  a  step  in  that  di- 
rection. The  proposed  legislation  is  titled, 
"The  House  Financial  Disclosure  Act." 
It  calls  for  financial  disclosure  by  Repre- 
sentatives  and   by   candidates   for   the 
House.  The  bill  would  require  a  complete 
account  of  income,  of  assets,  of  gifts,  and 
of  liabilities,  as  well  as  a  description  of 
all  "slush"  fimds  maintained  by  or  for 
the  Member  or  candidate.  It  includes  a 
provision  to  extend  the  authority  of  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct so  that  it  may  examine  the  finan- 
cial   reports    of    Members.    The    courts 
would    have    jurisdiction    to    impose    a 
$1,000   fine   and    1   year   in   prison    for 
those  who  fail  to  file  the  required  data. 
I  feel  the  need  for  such  a  measure  is 
today  greater  than  ever  before.  Recent 
exposures  of  misconduct  in  the  Congress 
and  intimations  of  wrongdoing  have  se- 
riously affected  the  public's  regard  for 
Congress.  National  polls  reveal  that  some 
60  percent  of  the  country's  citizens  con- 
sider most  Senators  and  Representatives 
to  be  as  guilty  of  unethical  behavior  as 
was  Adam  Clayton  Powell.  Positive  ac- 
tion is  called  for  by  the  situation,  action 
demonstrating  a  sincere  concern  by  Con- 
gress for  enforcement  of  standards  of 
conduct.  I  am  hopeful  the  House  will 
react    favorably   to   this   proposal,    and 
that  it  may  be  one  of  the  first  steps  to- 
ward enacting  a  workable  code  of  ethics 
for  this  body.  A  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 
A   bill   to   provide  for  public   disclosure   by 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  by  candidates  for  such  office  and  to 
give  the  House  Committee  on   Standards 
of  Official  Conduct  appropriate  Jurisdiction 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled,   That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as   the  "House  Financial 
Disclosure  Act." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Each  person  serving  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  at  the  beginning  of  a  cal- 
endar year  shall  file  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  or  before  January  31 
of  that  year  a  written  report  containing  the 
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Information   required    by    this    Act   covering 
the  preceding  calendar  year 

(bi  Each  candidate  lor  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives who  is  not  a  Member  of  the 
House  shall  file  with  the  Clerk  jf  the  House 
at  least  flfteeri  days  before  the  date  on  which 
is  held  the  first  election  In  which  he  Is  a  can- 
didate a  written  report  containing  the  in- 
formation required  by  this  Act  covering  the 
preceding  calendar  ye.ir  Where  an  individual 
becomes  a  candidate  after  the  beginning  of 
such  fifteen  day  period,  he  shall  file  such  a 
report  within  twenty-four  hours  after  be- 
coming a  candidate 

(c)  The  report  required  to  be  filed  under 
subsections  la)  and  <bi  of  this  section  iha'.l 
be  verified  by  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  the 
person  filing  such  report 

(d)  a:!  r?ports  required  under  subsection 
la)  of  this  section  shall  be  maintained  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  for  the  duration  of  the 
Member's  consecutive  terms  in  office  as  pub- 
lic records  available  f  ir  inspection  at  reason- 
able times  by  the  public  All  reports  required 
under  subsection  bi  of  this  section  shall  be 
maintained  for  a  period  of  one  year  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  as  pub- 
lic records  which  shall  be  avail.ible  lor  In- 
spection at  reasonable  times  by  the  public 

Sec.  3  lai  The  report  of  the  Member  or 
candidate  as  required  in  this  Act  shall  in- 
clude a  complete  act  ount  of  the  Members  or 
candidate's  gross  income  and  "hat  of  his 
spouse  and  dependent  children  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  gross  Income  shall  be  de- 
fined as  set  forth  in  section  61  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  a?  .imendcd  (26 
use.  61  I  The  report  of  income  shall  specif- 
ically include,  though  not  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  Items  lis'cd  in  section  61  the  fol- 
lowing information 

( 1 )  The  names  and  addresses  of  all  per- 
sons and  organizations  from  whom  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Member  or  candidate,  or  on  his 
behalf  with  his  ltnowledi<e  and  consent,  any 
honorarium  or  compens.ilion  for  services,  in- 
cluding fees,  commissions,  salaries,  and  simi- 
lar Items,  and  the  amount  of  such  honorar- 
ium or  compensation  for  services,  or  If  not 
money,  the  substance  of  the  honorarium  or 
compensation  and  the  appraised  value  there- 
of; 

(2)  Gross  income  derived  from  business 
enterprises  Including  the  amounts  thereof, 
the  nature  of  his  interest  in  the  business, 
and  the  names  and  addresses  of  each  such 
buslnes.« 

(3)  An  Itemization  of  all  gams  derived 
from  dealings  in  property  Including  the 
names  and  addres.ses  of  other  parties  in- 
volved and  a  brief  description  of  the  trans- 
action which  ttxjk  pl.ice 

(4)  The  sources  fr^m  which  were  derived 
Income  from  lnier>:-st  .ind  the  amounts  there- 
of. 

1 5)  The  sources  from  which  rents  were 
derived  and  the  amounts  thereof. 

(6 1  The  'ources  from  which  royalties  were 
derived  and  the  amounts  thereof; 

(7)  The  sources  from  which  dividends  were 
derived  and  the  amounts  thereof. 

(8)  The  names  ar.il  addresses  of  all  per- 
sons and  organlZLitions  fri-^m  whom  he  re- 
ceived assistance  in  the  discharge  of  indebt- 
edness and  the  aggregate  amount  or  ap- 
praised value  thereof 

liM  Itemiz  itio:;  of  iiicome  or  benefits  de- 
rived from  distribution  of  the  Members  or 
candidate's  share  In  mv  partnership  or  pro- 
fessional group,  and  the  names  and  addresses 
of  all  persons  and  organizations  from  whose 
payments  such  distributions  are  made,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  no  such  iiames  and 
addresses  need  be  furnished  when  the  distri- 
bution to  the  Member  or  candidate  from  any 
such  person  or  organization  in  said  year  Is 
less  than  #1.000 

1 10)  Itemization  of  income  derived  from 
an  estate  or  trust  in  which  the  Member  or 
candidate  has  an  Interest  and  the  nature 
of  that  tntereat. 


ibi  The  report  shall  list  all  gifts  to  the 
Member  or  cmdid  ite  which  in  aggregate 
value  exceed  tluo  in  the  year  from  a  partic- 
ular source  Included  in  the  report  sh.dl  be 
the  name  and  address  of  the  donor  the 
amount  or  value  of  his  gifts,  and  a  descrip- 
tion thereof  The  report  shall  also  contain 
the  name  and  address  of  a  donor  to  the 
.Member  or  candidate,  his  spouse  and  his 
dependent  children  when  the  amounts  or 
values  or  such  gifts  given  In  the  course  of 
a  calendar  year  from  a  particular  source  ex- 
ceed 5.500.  and  sh.ill  describe  each  such  gift 
and  the  value  thereof 

(CI  The  rep<jrt  shall  list  assets  held  by  the 
Member  or  candidate,  by  his  spouse  or  de- 
pendent children,  or  by  any  of  them  Jointly 
Th^list  shall  Include  the  value  of  each  asset 
and  a  brief  description  thereof  but  house- 
hold furn;3hlni;s  ai-.d  persimal  e:Tect,s  need 
not   be   reported 

Id  I  ITie  rejxjrt  shall  include  the  names 
and  addresses  of  each  person  and  organiza- 
tion to  whom  the  Member  or  candidate,  his 
wife  or  dependent  children,  or  any  of  them 
Jointly  owe  an  aggri^gate  amount  In  excess 
of  $5,000,  and  include  a  statement  of  the  to- 
tal asgr^^ate  indebtedness  of  the  Member 
or  candidate  and  such  family  members. 

lei  The  report  shall  Include  a  statement 
of  any  funds  established  by  the  Member  or 
candidate,  or  on  his  behalf,  to  assist  him  in 
defraying  expenses  which  may  be  incurred 
by  reason  of  his  being  a  Member  or  candi- 
date The  report  shall  set  forth  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  persons  contributing  to 
the  funds,  the  amount  of  each  contribu- 
tion, the  amount  of  each  expenditure  from 
such  funds,  and  the  purpose  of  each  such 
expenditure. 

.Sec  4  lai  Section  2  of  House  Resolution 
418,  Nmetleth  Congress,  is  amended  by  In- 
serting '  I  a  I  ■■  after  '.Sec  2".  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following; 

"(bi  The  Committee  shall  have  Jurlsdlc- 
tinn  to  review  the  report  filed  wnth  It  by  a 
Member,  under  the  House  Financial  Dis- 
closure Act.  and  shall  recommend  to  the 
House  appropriate  disciplinary  action 
against  any  Member  who  it  detcrm'.nes  ha 
failed  to  file  any  such  report  or  knowingly 
and  willfully  filed  a  false  report  Such  vlol;i- 
ttons  shall  be  reported  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral The  Committee  shall  develop  and  pre- 
scribe the  forms  to  be  used  in  making  such 
reports." 

(b)  Subsection  (ai  of  this  section  is  en- 
acted as  an  exercise  of  the  rulem  iklng  power 
of  the  House  of  Represent,' fives,  with  full 
recognition  of  the  right  of  such  House  to 
make  changes  therein  at  any  time.  In  the 
sam?  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  In 
the  case  of  any  other  rule  of  such  Hou.se 

Sec  5  Any  Mt-mber  or  candidate  who  will- 
fully falls  to  file  a  report  required  by  this 
Act  or  who  knowingly  and  willfully  files  a 
false  report  under  this  Act.  ihall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  for  a 
period  of  time  not  to  exceed  one  year  or  both 

Src  6   Per  purposes  of  this  Act— 

1 1)  The  term  "Member"  menns  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico 

(2)  The  term  "candidate"  means  an  in- 
dividual who  has  taken  the  action  necessary 
under  the  law  of  a  State  to  qu.ilify  him  to 
be  I  candidate  eith?r  In  a  prlmiry  election 
held  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  election  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  or  in  a  general 
or  special  election  held  to  fill  the  office  of 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(3)  The  term,  "election"  means  a  general 
or  special  election  held  to  .select  a  Member 
and  a  primary  election  held  to  nominate 
candidates  for  the  office  of  Member 

(4 1  The  term  "gift"  shall  refer  to  some- 
thing of  value  voluntarily  transferred  from 
one  party  to  another  without  compensation 
or  monet.iry  consideration 

(5)  The  term  fund"  shall  refer  to  a  sum 
of  money  or  other  material  resources  avail- 


able for  the  use  of  a  Member  or  candidate 
or  anyone  acting  on  his  behalf. 

(6 1  The  term  "asset"  shall  refer  to  an  Item 
of  value  owned  or  in  which  exists  a  beneficial 
interest. 


EAST- WEST  TRADE  AND  WAR  IN 
VIETNAM 

Ml"  WHITENER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unaiumuus  consent  to  addrccs  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remark.^. 

The  SPE-^KER.  Is  there  ob't>ction 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carohna"^ 

TJiei"f  wa.s  nn  obiection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  today  a  resolution  regarding 
East-West  trade.  The  resolution  would 
create  a  .select  committee  to  investigate; 
First.  East-West  trade  and  its  impact  on 
the  productivity  and  ca!)ability  of  na- 
tions which  directly  or  indirectly  supply 
North  Vietnam.  North  Korea,  the  Middle 
East.  Cuba,  or  any  Communist  faction 
withm  any  nation  m  Latin  America  with 
military,  technical,  economic,  or  financial 
assistance:  second,  the  effectiveness  of 
tho.se  US.  laws,  re.eiulations.  commit- 
ments, and  policies  covernint;  trade  with 
or  aid  to  nation.,  whicli  directly  or  in- 
directly supply  North  Vietnam.  North 
Korea,  the  Middle  East.  Cuba,  or  any 
Communist  faction  wilhm  any  nation  in 
Latin  America  with  military,  technical, 
economic,  or  financial  a-^^sistance;  and 
third,  the  extent  of  the  participation  of 
inteiTiaticnal  or^'ani/ations.  groups,  or 
funds  which  extend  or  guarantee  credit. 
in  aiding  nations  which  supply  North 
Vietiiam,  North  Korea,  the  Middle  Ea.st. 
Cuba,  or  any  faction  within  any  nation 
m  Latin  America  with  liulitary.  techni- 
cal, economic,  or  financial  assistance. 

The  select  committee  would  be  com- 
posed of  nine  Membeis  of  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker,  one  of  whom  the  Speaker  will 
designate  as  chairman. 

It  would  be  incumbent  upon  the  select 
committee  to  conduct  hearings  and  make 
investi<!ations  bearing  upon  East-West 
trade  and  report  back  to  the  House  as 
soon  as  practicable  duriiiL'  the  pre.sent 
Congress.  At  that  lime  the  committee 
would  make  such  recommendations  to 
the  Hou.se  as  it  deemed  neces,sary  and 
proper. 

In  my  judgment  such  a  select  com- 
mittee can  render  a  great  public  service 
by  doing  the  type  of  study  which  is  called 
for  by  the  resolution.  No  .such  study  has 
been  nirtde  by  a  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress .since  1902  It  is  now  time  that  a 
further  inquiry  be  made. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning 
of  these  remarks,  the  purpose  of  my  reso- 
lution is  simply  to  set  up  a  select  com- 
mittee to  investigate,  to  find  out,  to  .seek 
truth  in  the  realm  of  Fasl-West  trade 
ui  context  of  the  United  Stales  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  and  the  USSR's  de- 
clared policy  of  backing  'wars  of  libera- 
tion "  As  it  IS  only  the  truth  that  can 
make  us  fiee.  it  u;  only  the  truth  that 
can  keep  us  free  and  able  to  legi-slate 
responsibly  m  the  field  of  East-West 
trade  for  the  future  security  of  the 
United  States. 

It  IS  for  this  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
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I  sponsor  the  resolution  and  urge  its  sup- 
port by  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

GIVE  HIM  HIS  WALKING  PAPERS 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unrnimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SFE.'\KER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  i-equcst  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  one 
gets  too  big  for  his  shoes,  it  is  time  to 
give  him  his  walking  papers.  That  is 
what  should  be  done  with  U.N  Secre- 
tary General  U  Thant. 

He  has  now  attempted  to  make  him- 
self the  spokesman  for  the  United  Na- 
tions—a spokesman  of  not  what  the 
United  Nations  has  enunciated  but  what 
he  thinks  the  United  Nations  should 
enunciate. 

Instead  of  being  the  impartial  agent 
of  the  United  Nations  to  implement  its 
decisions,  he  now  pretends  to  be  the 
maker  of  those  decisions,  even  when  the 
United  Nations  has  not  spoken  on  the 
subject. 

No  human  being  can  be  denied  the 
right  to  have  his  own  opinions,  but  one 
who  accepts  the  position  of  being  an  im- 
partial agent  has  no  right  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  his  opinions  are  those  of  the 
organization  he  represents. 

Too  frequently.  U  Thant  has  made  it 
very  plain  that  he  has  been  taking  sides 
in  the  disputes  before  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

He  has  shown  by  word  and  by  deed 
that  he  is  pro-Rus.sian  Communist,  that 
he  is  pro-Arab  and  that  he  is  anti-Amer- 
ican, that  he  is  anti-Israel  and  now  he 
shows  that  he  is  pro-Chinese  Communist, 
pro-Vietcong.  and  antieverything  that 
the  free  world  stands  for. 

His  ugly  bias  and  prejudice  is  unbe- 
fitting any  administrative  officer  of  any 
agency  of  any  government.  It  is  much 
worse  when  it  comes  from  the  chief  ad- 
ministrative officer  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

He  has  now  destroyed  his  influence  and 
his  conduct  tends  to  impair  and  impede, 
if  not  actually  destroy,  the  influence  of 
the  United  Nations.  His  loss  of  objec- 
tivity is  a  reflection  on  the  possibility 
of  the  loss  of  such  objectivity  on  the  part 
of  the  United  Nations,  difficult  as  it  is 
to  obtain  in  that  body  in  any  event.  It 
is  time  that  he  is  told  to  use  his  walking 
shoes  to  seek  another  job. 

I  direct  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
following  editorial  which  appeared  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post: 
Distorted  "View 
U  N  Secretary  General  U  Thant  has  not 
changed  the  nature  of  the  struggle  in  Viet- 
nam by  his  crude  effort  to  transform  It  Into 
a  simple  war  for  Independence  that  Ameri- 
cans should  understand  because  of  1776. 
But  he  has  gravely  impaired  his  own  stand- 
ing, as  an  a«ent  of  the  United  Nations  to 
seek  a  rational  termination  of  the  conflict. 
Undoubtedly  the  desire  of  the  Vietnamese 
for  Independence  Is  a  large  element  in  the 
struggle.  But  this  sentiment  actuates  the 
antl-Communlst  Vietnamese  no  less  than 
the   supporters   of   Ho   Chi   Mlnh.   They   too 
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want  to  be  free  to  manage  their  own  affairs 
and  they  are  fighting  to  maintain  this  right 
against  the  Aggressive  conquest  launched 
against  them  by  Hanoi.  When  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  Ignores  this 
aspect  of  the  war  and  tries  to  make  it  appear 
that  Hanoi  is  merely  resisting  Imperialism 
from  the  United  States,  he  flagrantly  dis- 
torts history  and  encourages  the  Illusions 
on  which  aggression  feeds. 

Such  a  biased  view  of  the  conflict  In  Viet- 
nam would  be  a  misfortune  coming  from 
any  eminent  source.  "When  It  comes  from 
the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  United 
Nations,  it  is  doubly  unfortunate;  for  It 
undercuts  the  influence  of  the  U.N.  and 
deprives  the  international  community  of  its 
natural  leadership  in  an  objective  study  of 
all  possible  approaches  to  peace. 


LETTER  FROM  PATRICK  CARDINAL 
O'BOYLE 


Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  mv  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  never  have 
I  been  prouder  of  a  clergyman  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  than  last  Sun- 
day when  at  the  Georgetown  University 
Chapel  I  heard  read  the  following  letter 
from  Patrick  Cardinal  O'Boyle,  arch- 
bishop of  Washington.  It  and  the  service 
at  Georgetown  that  day  were  relevant 
to  the  suffering  of  God's  children,  and, 
therefore,  to  the  best  meaning  of  religion. 
The  statement  follows: 

My  dear  people  in  Christ:  Our  President 
spoke  for  all  of  us  when  he  said  last  Thurs- 
day evening,  for  all  the  world  to  hear  that 
"we  have  endured  a  week  such  as  no  nation 
should  live  through:  a  time  of  violence  and 
tragedy."  Now  that  the  violence,  at  long  last. 
has  subsided — permanently,  we  hope  and 
pray— some  of  us  may  be  sorely  tempted  to 
tlirow  up  our  hands  in  utter  despair  and  to 
settle,  in  a  mood  of  bitter  hatred  and  cynical 
frustration,  for  an  uncertain  and  uneasy 
stalemate,  a  state  of  permanent  martial  law. 
This  would  be  a  fatal  mistake,  and  one  which 
would  only  compound  the  frightful  tragedy 
of  recent  days. 

We  would  be  better  advised  to  look  for 
signs  of  progress  and  hope  on  the  darkened 
horizon  of  urban  America.  For  my  own  part, 
I  see  at  least  a  glimmer  of  hope  in  the  fact 
that  so  many  Americans,  Instead  of  pinning 
the  blame  on  someone  else  as  a  kind  of  sacri- 
ficial scapegoat,  are  now  willing,  perhaps  for 
the  first  time,  to  examine  their  own  con- 
science and  to  assume  their  own  full  share 
of  responsibility  for  the  disastrous  events  of 
the  past  few  weeks. 

Under  no  circumstances,  can  the  violence 
and  lawlessness  which  have  paralyzed  so 
many  of  our  urban  centers  be  excused  or 
condoned.  Every  right-minded  citizen  must 
concur  with  the  solemn  Judgment  of  four 
of  the  nation's  most  respected  Negro  leaders, 
namely,  that  "killing,  arson  and  looting  are 
criminal  acts  and  should  be  dealt  with  as 
such."  The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  already  assured  the  nation  that  these 
crimes  will  most  certainly  be  dealt  with  as 
high  office  can  command  that  we  cannot  be 
satisfied  with  "the  uneasy  calm  of  martial 
law"  but  must  look  for  "a  public  order  built 
on  steady  progress  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
our  people." 

We  believe  that  God  is  calling  each  of  us 
to  respond  to  this  urgent  challenge  in  terms 
of  our  religious  faith  and  to  do  so  with  com- 
plete  honesty    and    with    a   firm    resolve   to 


amend  our  w^ys  and  to  make  reparation  for 
our  past  failures  and  past  sins  of  omission. 

NEEDED UNDERSTANDING   AND  COMPASSION 

We  are  obliged,  as  followers  of  Christ  to  be 
ambassadors  of  recoi.ciliation.  We  must  bring 
to  our  disorganized  and  demoralized  urban 
centers  a  healing  ministry,  a  ministrv  of 
understanding  and  compassion. 

We  need  to  probe  beneath  the  violence  and 
destruction  of  the  recent  riots  and  to  trv  to 
understand  their  underlying  causes.  We  niust 
do  everything  within  cur  power  to  remedy 
without  delay,  the  long-standing  injustices 
and  festering  grievances  which  are  the  natu- 
ral breeding  ground  of  lawless  rebellion. 

We  must  come  to  realize  that  riots  how- 
ever senseless  they  may  be.  are  the  frenzied 
cry  of  alienated  people  who  are  trying  to  tell 
us.  out  of  a  sense  of  enervating  despair  and 
utter  hopelessness,  that  they  want  to  be 
heard  and  want  to  participate'as  full-fledged 
American  citizens  In  the  economic,  social  and 
cultural  life  of  our  cities  and  our  nation 
Riots  are  a  way-^  completely  irrational 
way.  if  you  will,  but  for  some  people  un- 
fortunately, the  only  way  they  can  think  of— 
to  get  their  message  to  the  rest  of  us  who 
have  long  since  achieved  the  rights  and 
beneais  and  privileges  which  thev  are  now 
determined,  after  many  generations  of  ne- 
glect and  delay,  to  achieve  for  themselves 
and  their  children. 

We  Christians,  following  the  e.xample  of 
our  Lord  and  Master  who  had  compassion 
on  the  multitude  and  showed  a  special  pred- 
ilection for  the  poor  and  underprivileged 
must  listen  humbly  and  attentively  to  this 
desperate  call  from  the  festering  slums  of 
America  and  must  repentantly  st.-ive  to  see 
the  hand  of  God's  judgment  In  the  sh.itter- 
ing  events  of  recent  days. 

We  must  be  willing  to  acknowledge  our 
own  responsibility  for  perpetuating  a  sys- 
tem which  sooner  or  later,  as  the  recent  rlbu 
have  tragically  demonstrated,  was  inevitably 
bound  to  erupt  in  violence. 

We  must  honestly  recognize  and  admit 
that  we  have  not  done  manv  of  the  things 
that  we  should  have  been  doing  and  have  too 
often  done  things  which  we  ought  not  to 
have  been  doing  in  the  field  of  social  justice. 

TOO  LITTLE,  TOO  LATE 

Our  efforts   to   eliminate  segregated  slum 
housing    have   been    feeble    Our   support   of 
desperately   needed   programs  of   job   train- 
ing  and   job    opportunities   for    unemployed 
Negroes  in  our  ghettos  has  been  far  less  than 
adequate.  Our  education  system  throughout 
the   nation   moves   at    a    .snail's   pace    in    Its 
faltering   efforts   to   readjust  to   the  rapidly 
changing    situation    in    our    crowded    urban 
centers  and   to  provide  the  kind  of  educa- 
tion needed  in  the  inner  city.  Our  programs 
of  urban   renewal   have   not   been   designed 
primarily    to   meet   the   needs   of   disadvan- 
taged low  income  fainlUes.  Too  often    to  the 
contrary,   these  families  have   been  the   vic- 
tims rather  than  the  beneficiaries  of  urban 
renewal.  Our  welfare  programs  have  too  often 
been    paternalistic,    demeaning,    and    inade- 
quate and  have  weakened  family  life. 

We  have  tolerated  the  commercial  exploi- 
tation of  ghetto  residents  by  excessively  high 
prices,  inflated  credit  rates,  and  Inferior 
products. 

•  •  •  .  . 

We  have  too  often  taken  it  for  granted,  all 
too  paternallstically.  that  we.  as  outsiders, 
know  what  Is  best  for  people  in  the  ghetto. 
We  have  not  fully  understood  that  they  need 
and  want — desperately  want — to  participate 
In  the  making  of  decisions  which  affect  their 
lives:  that  they  need  and  want  to  find  a 
sense  of  dignity  and  human  worth  In  re- 
sponsibly working  out  their  own  destiny. 
We  have  too  readily  assumed  that  we  have 
a  "model"  city,  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
for  tens  of  thousands  of  our  fellow  citizens 
the  nation's  capital  Is  a  blighted  ghetto. 
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August  1,  1967 


Aug2ist  1,  1967 


I  have  already  no:ed  that  I  i««  some  hope 
In  the  fact  that  «o  manv  Christians — and 
so  maxiT  of  our  fellow  citizens  of  other 
faiths — are  approaching  the  current  crisis 
In  this  spirit  of  h' nest  self-exdir.iiiat:uu  and 
sincere  repentence  This  '.s  a  gcxxl  beginning 
but  we  must  now  be  prepared  to  pay  the 
price  of  our  reIi<ious  convictions  As  the 
PresUden--  has  pointed  out.  ■This  is  not  a 
time  for  angry  reaction.  It  is  a  time  for  ac- 
tion, •tartlQg  with  legislative  action  to  im- 
prove life  in  our  cities.  ' 

In  response  to  ;r..i  chiiilenge.  we  should 
lmme<U.»lely  adopt  certain  priority  measures 
designed  to  meet  the  immediate  crisis  and 
most  do  so.  in  the  word  of  the  F>resident.  'not 
t)ecause  we  are  fr.ghtened  by  conflict,  but 
because  we  are  tred  by  conscience. "  At  the 
national  level,  we  need,  at  the  •.  ery  minimum, 
dramatic  and  far-reaching  improvements  in 
the  anti-p)overty  progr.im  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, whatever  the  cost  of  these  Im- 
provements! We  also  netd  j.  ijr-reachlng  pro- 
gram of  Federal  public  worts  to  provide  em- 
ployment fur  the  g:eat  mass  of  unemployed 
Negro  youth  and  a  vi»t!y  expanded  health 
and  welfare  program.  t*.'ge:her  with  an  ade- 
quate  program    of   rent   supplements. 

LOtal.      NEOS 

Here  »t  the  local  level  we  need:    An  ade- 
quate system   of    local   self   government;    an 
LQcre««*d   budget   for  our   public  schools;    a 
Model  Cities  program,  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  number  uf  low  and  moderate  Income 
housing  units  either  at  the  Boiling  Air  Force 
Base  or  at  the  NaUonal  Training  School  site 
All  of  these  legislative  programs  will  cost 
money  and  may  call  for  an  increase  of  taxes. 
Let  us  not  teULshly  reject  them  for  this  rea- 
son and.  above  all.  let  us  not  use  the  costly 
war  In  Vietnam  as  a  feeble  excuse  or  ration- 
alization for  poetponuxg  action  on   them  in 
the  Congress.  We  are  not  faced  with  a  choice 
between  guns  and  butter — between  the  tragic 
war  In  Vietnam  and  a  vast  program  of  do- 
mestic social  and  economic  reform.  Whatever 
the  cost  d  the  war.  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
meet  our  responsibilities   here   at  home.  To 
refuse  to  do  so  and  to  rationalize  our  refusal 
In  the  name  of  the  war.   would   be  a  tragic 
distortion  of  the  meaning  of  true  patnotism 
and  might  well  result  in  a  national  disaster 
much  worse  than  any  defeat  which  we  have 
ever  suffered  in  a  time  of  war. 

Needless  to  add    the  list  of  legislative  re- 
forms referred  to  above  Is  not  meant  to  be 
exhausttve,  nor  Is   it  meant   to  suggest   that 
legislation  alone  can  be  expected  to  solve  the 
present  crisis.  On  the  contrary,  private  inltla- 
Uve    Is    absolutely    Indispensable    on    many 
fronts.  We  therefore  appeal   to  the  business 
community,  to  organized  labor,  realtors.  In- 
vestor? and  e^ery  other  influential  group  In 
the   prirate   economy    to    b^^n    to    look    for 
new    and     Imaginative     methods     of     help- 
ing to  solve   the  eiplonive   pn-.blems  of  our 
blighted  cities.  In  turn,  we  solemnly  pledge 
the  full  support  of  the  Catholic  Church  In 
the  Archdiocese  of  Washington  In  this  com- 
mon effort  to  make  up  for  lost  time  and  to  de- 
velop "a  public  order  built  on  steady  prog- 
ress in  meeting  the  needs  of  our  people  " 
Faithfully  yours  in  Chrlit. 

PaTSICX     CA«DIJ«.»t.     CBoTt.*. 

ilrcASnjAop  o/   WasKin^on. 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  J.  Ed^ar  Hoover  is  risht  atiain  Is  no 
surprLse  to  mo.st  Americans.  We  have 
come  to  expect  Mr  Hoover  to  he  on  top 
of  ever>-  situation  of  concern  to  the  FBI 
For  this  I  commend  him  I  refer  to  his 
comments  on  Stokely  Carmichael.  RAM, 
and  noes,  made  last  February  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee 

In  February.  long  before  summer  riots 
began  to  spread  acro.^  the  land,  and  long 
before  Carmichael  exposed  himself  by 
i^o'.v.s.  u,  Castros  Cuba  and  callme  for  a 
revoliitiwn  in  the  United  States.  FBI  Di- 
rector Hoover  told  the  Congress: 

since  assuming  chairmanship  of  SNCC, 
Carmichae.  is  generally  considered  the  chief 
architect  of  Black   Power 

Mr  Hoover  said: 

In  e<;pouslng  his  philofophy  of  Black  Power, 
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calls  for  the  destruction  of  the  city  the 
very  night.  In  the  same  city,  the  Presi- 
dent calls  for  prayer  and  understanding. 

The  American  people  are  concerned. 
They  are  concerned  about  the  warnings 
of  their  FBI  Director  They  are  concerned 
about  their  lives  and  their  property  and 
the  exerci.se  of  their  ri.,'hts  and  liberties. 

The  law  must  be  enforced.  The 
Stokely  Carmichatls.  Rap  Browns,  and 
others  like  them  must  be  severely  "dealt 
with  The  Justice  Department  must  re- 
spond It  must  enforce  the  lav.s  available 
to  the  Federal  Government  now.  It  must 
respond  to  the  grave  crisis  facing  the 
Nation  today  without  further  delay. 


HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 


Carmichjel  has  been  in  frequent  contact 
with  Max  Stanford,  field  chairman  of  the 
Revolutionary  Action  Movement  (RA.M).  a 
highly  secret  all-Negro.  Marxlst-Lenlnl.=;t. 
Chlrese-Communist-ortented  crganizatmn 
which  advocates  guerrilla  warfare  to  obtain 
Its  goals,  and  has  afforded  Stanford  assist- 
a.^.ce  a:.d  guidr-.nre 

Mr.  Hoover  Indicated  that  RAM  is 
dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of  the  capi- 
talist system  in  the  United  States,  by 
violence  If  nece.ssary.  and  its  replacement 
by  a  socialist  system  oriented  toward  the 
Chinese  Communist  Lnterpretatlon  of 
Marxism-Leninism  The  FBI  found  that 
various  leaders  of  the  orcarvizatlon  have 
participated  ir.  activities  organized  by 
the  more  militant  civl!  rights  leaders  in 
order  to  expand  its  influence  in  raciaUy 
ttT^.^e  areao. 

Mr  H&over  ha.<  pointed  out  that  .some 
civil  nght^  leaders,  while  themselves  de- 
ploring violence,  liave  called  for  civil 
disobedience  by  saying  that  an  individ- 
ual often  has  to  break  a  particular  law 
m  order  to  obey  a  higher  law— to  which 
Mr   Hoover  replies 

-Such  a  cour-e  of  action  is  fraught  with 
dar.ger  for  ;f  evenone  took  it  upon  hlm--elf 
'o  br':-ak  any  law  that  he  believed  was  moral- 
ly unju-st.  It  is  readily  apparent  there  would 
be  complete  chaos  in  this  country.  Respect 
for  law  and  order  cannot  be  a  part-time 
thing.  L'nder  such  conditions,  there  only 
tends  to  be  a  growing  disregard  of  the  law 
ar.d  Its  enforcement 


STOKELY    CARMICHAEI^-J     EDGAR 
HOOVER  RIGHT  AG.AIN 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  a«k  unanimous  conaent  to  address  tiie 
House  for  1  minute  to  revi.»e  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPBAECER  Ls  th^r"  obj^tlon 
to  the  nwjuMt  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  vas  no  objection. 


Mr  Hoover  was  right  In  February  His 
words  prove  true  today  The  chaos  he 
warned  o^  of  Is  hezc  Ma.-.y  cities  have 
witnessed  ini-u.-rection  Many  others  fear 
they  Will  be  next  on  ttie  growing  ILst. 
Carmichael  is  attending  a  Communist 
revolutionary  convention  in  Havana 
Lawbreakers  are  too  often  excused  as 
victims  of  a  "social  di.s'-ase."  while  law 
enforcement  agencies  are  accused  of  po- 
lice bruUlity. 

The  Justice  Department.  In  spite  of 
the  flndinj.s  of  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  FBI. 
se^m.s  to  feel  powerle.ss  The  Depart- 
ment ha-s  taken  no  firm  action  to  enforce 
present  law  it  has  questioned  the  need 
for  new  antlrlot  laws  It  quibbles  about 
words  like  "insurrection"  and  "civil  dis- 
turbance." the  words  "refjuest"  and  "rec- 
ommend." while  the  fifth  largest  city  of 
the  greatest  Nation  on  earth  is  set  on  Are. 

Rap  Brown  L-i  free  to  travel  the  coun- 
try, preaching  hate  and  violence  His 
presence  in  Wa=ihlngton  Is  not  ques- 
tioned  by   the   Justice  Department    He 


Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan'' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    IL\RVEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    yester- 
day's short  newspaper  headline  summed 
it   up  in  three  words — "Now.  It's  Mil- 
waukee." 

Mob  law  is  rampant  throughout  the 
cities  of  our  Nation.  Practically  a'l  areas 
of  our  Nation  have  been  struck  by  rioting 
and  violent  civil  disorders 

Our  Nation  is  In  a  crisis.  That  crisis 
centers  in  our  cities 

In  the  days,  weeks,  months,  and.  yes. 
years  ahead,  we  will  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  end  this  mob  rule  and  restore 
peace  and  order.  We  also  must  continue 
to  weed  out  the  roots  of  this  madness. 

I.  for  one.  support  legislation  intro- 
duced by  Minority  Leader  Gerald  R. 
Ford.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  42.5. 
to  investigate  and  study  the  "elements! 
causes,  and  extent  of  riots  and  violent 
civil  disorders  throughout  the  Nation." 
No  one  can  deny  that  the  problems  and 
troubles  of  our  cities  are  not  lessening. 
Obviously,  they  are  becoming  worse.  Con- 
gress has  not  been  oblivious  to  the  diffi- 
culties in  our  cities.  This,  too,  Is  obvious 
by  the  legislation  It  has  considered  and. 
In  many  instances,  passed  in  recent 
years. 

Nonethele.ss.  I  believe  Congress  can 
now  best  demonstrate  its  continuing  con- 
cern and  interest  In  the  future  well-be- 
ing of  the  Nation's  cities  by  creating  a 
new,  permanent  Committee  on  Urban 
Affairs  for  both  the  House  and  Senate. 
This  is  not  a  startling  new  proposal. 
Vet.  because  of  the  current  unrest  and 
turmoil  in  our  cities,  such  a  suggestion 
is  more  timely  today. 

Therefore.  I  have  today  Introduced  a 
resolution  to  organize  a  House  Commit- 
tee on  Urban  Affairs  to  consist  of  25 
members.  This  committee  would  deal 
with  legislation  In  such  areas  as  hous- 
ing, urban  renewal  and  slum  clearance: 
prevention  and  elimination  of  urban 
blight:  air  and  water  pollution:  water 
supplies  and  sewage  facilities;  and 
tran.sportatlon. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  In  previous 
studies,  there  are  no  less  than  eight 
sUnding  committees  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves  with  Jurisdiction  over 
urban  programs.  It  Is  easy  to  understand 


why    coordination    is    practically    im- 
possible. 

This  new  committee  also  would  enable 
Congress  to  better  consider  priorities  in 
considering  the  legislative  needs  of  our 
cities.  Perhaps  if  this  proposed  commit- 
tee had  been  in  operation,  the  recent 
antirat  measure  would  have  fared  better. 
Of  course,  contrary  to  some  claims, 
this    legislation    would    not    have    pre- 
vented the  Detroit  riot,  and  probably 
no  other.  One  of  the  strong  arguments 
against  that  $40  million  measure  was  the 
fact  that  there  are  presently  four  other 
Federal  agencies  engaged  in  the  control 
and  elimination  of  rats.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  city  of  Detroit  has  made 
the    greatest    progress    in    rat    control 
under  existing  programs.  For  example, 
Detroit  drastically  reduced  the  incidents 
of  rat  bites  from  123  in  1951  to  17  in 
1965.  It  also  cut  down  on  the  number 
of  incidents  of  rat-transmitted  diseases 
and  the  percentage  of  rat-infested  build- 
ings. 

We  must  streamline  our  present  capa- 
bility so  that  we  can  more  effectively 
deal  with  urban  problems.  This  stream- 
lining, like  the  antlriot  bUl  passed  re- 
cently, win  not  automatically  resolve 
our  cities'  problems— but  it  could  help. 
In  years  past.  Congress  has  adjusted 
to  meet  pressing  needs.  We  have  seen 
the  establishment  of  the  Committees  on 
Agriculture,  Public  Works,  Education 
and  Labor,  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  to  name  a  few,  organized  to 
meet  specific  problems. 

Certainly,  our  cities  have  pressing 
problems  today.  Let  us  begin  to  resolve 
these  problems  by  taking  positive,  con- 
crete action  here  In  Congress  with  the 
establishment  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Urban  Affairs. 

^^^^^_  I 

ATOMIC  WASTE  DISPOSAL 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aisk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly, the  Secretary  of  Labor  issued  the 
regulations  pertaining  to  the  limits  of 
radiation  in  uranium  mines,  which  Is 
supposedly  to  reduce  the  number  of 
future  deaths  of  miners. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  conflicting  statements 
which  has  been  Issued  over  the  years  of 
the  safety  factors  of  the  atomic  power 
program : 

Malcolm  Kildales  "RADiOACxrvB  Digest" 

"I  have  tabulated  1400  accidents  Involv- 
ing radiation  hazards  of  which  I  can  vouch 
for  a  thousand.  Let  the  truth  about  atomic 
accidents  be  told  the  American  people."  Leo 
Goodman.  Secretary,  Atomic  Energy  Tech- 
nical Committee  of  AFL-CIO'a  Industrial 
iJnlon  Department. 

■In  the  20-year  history  of  the  nation's 
nuclear  program,  there  have  been  no  civilian 
reactor  accidents  which  have  caused  loos 
of  life  or  endangered  public  health  and 
safety."  James  P.  Young,  Vice-President.  En- 
gineering Services,  General  Electric  Com- 
pany— Speech.  Dec   16.  1966. 

"ThU  safety  record  Is  no  accident,  but  the 
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resiUt  of  very  careful  analysis  and  control, 
incidentally,  that  are  continuing  and  will  be 
continued  without  abatement."  Dr.  Glenn  T. 
Seaborg.  Chairman.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

Death  by  radiation — •  •  •  "the  victim  was 
the  fifth  known  peace-time  casualty  from 
massive  exposure  to  radiation;  three  of  the 
first  four  accidents  occurred  in  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  facilities."  Scientific  Amer- 
ican, June  1965. 

"First,  an  economic  atomic  power  indus- 
try cannot  be  built  In  this  covmtry  with 
plants  restricted  to  remote  and  thinly  set- 
tled areas.  They  must  be  in  or  near  the  areas 
they  serve.  •  •  •  Second,  the  atomic  power 
program  Is  nearlng  that  point  where  it  can 
stand  on  its  own  two  feet  without  federal 
support.  As  a  New  York  Times  editorial  put 
It,  'To  slow  down  now  Is  like  faltering  just 
short  of  the  finish  line  In  a  two-mile  race."  " 
John  W.  Simpson.  Group  Vice  President, 
Westlnghouse  Electric  Corporation  (Speech 
Nov.  21,  1963). 

"Too  many  catastrophes  have  occurred 
after  the  most  solemn  assurances  that  they 
were  impoesible — from  the  sinking  of  the 
unsinkable  Titanic  to  the  recent  Apollo 
tragedy — to  justify  rushing  approval  of  any- 
thing so  potentially  hazardous  as  a  nuclear 
plant  in  the  heart  of  a  city  of  eight  million 
people."  Editorial,  New  York  Times,  May  14 
1967. 

"Some  500  mines  In  the  United  States  pro- 
duce uranium  ores  and  the  waste  products 
of  these  otJeratlons  are  not  a  major  problem. 
While  some  radioactive  dust  and  radon  gas — 
produced  by  the  naturally-occurring  radium 
associated  with  uranium  ores — results  from 
mining  operations,  harmful  concentrations  of 
these  airborne  radioactive  materials  can  be 
prevented  by  sufficient  ventilation."  Prom 
the  Annual  Report  to  Congress  for  1959  of 
the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

"The  hazards  of  radioactive  materials  stem 
from  their  basic  characteristics.  Radiation 
cannot  be  detected  by  the  senses  (except  in 
massive  doses) ;  Its  effects  are  often  cumula- 
tive and  may  not  be  evident  for  some  time; 
and  It  can  damage  both  an  Individual  and, 
by  impairing  his  reproductive  cells,  future 
generations  of  hU  descendants."  Radioactive 
Wastes.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Division 
of  Technical  Information,  1965. 

"I  want  to  reaffirm  the  basic  AEC  policy 
that  all  activities  under  Its  cognizance  will 
be  conducted  In  a  manner  which  assures  that 
operating  personnel  and  the  general  public 
are  well  protected  against  all  hazards."  AEC 
Commissioner  James  T.  Ramey,  October  3 
1963. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  proposed 
in  a  statement  by  Commissioner  James  T. 
Ramey  to  a  Joint  Committee  on  an  Atomic 
Energy  Subcommittee  on  Radiation,  "an 
early  enforcement  of  limits  to  radiation  in 
the  (uranium)  mines  In  order  to  cut  the 
chances  of  future  deaths."  James  T.  Ramey. 
Commissioner.  A.E.C..  May  10.  1967. 

In  view  of  these  comments,  the  words 
of  the  late  Winston  Churchill  seem  very 
apropros: 

Men  occasionally  stumble  over  the  truth, 
but  most  of  them  pick  themselves  up  and 
hurry  off  as  If  nothing  had  happened. 


THE  AMERICAN  CRISIS 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rbcord,  I  Include  an  excerpt  from  my 


newsletter  and  further  remarks  concern- 
ing nots  in  America's  cities.  The  costly 
bloody  war  in  Vietnam  is  today  being 
overshadowed  in  the  minds  of  many  by 
rioting  in  America  and  the  threat  of 
more  to  come.  Again  and  again,  ihls 
question  is  being  raised:  If  we  cannot 
pacify  our  own  cities,  how  can  we  ex- 
pect to  pacify  Vietnam,  halfway  aroUnd 
the  world? 

In  a  newsletter  distributed  to  the 
people  of  North  Dakota's  west  district 
tills  week,  I  commented  on  this  danger- 
ous and  tragic  situation: 

Today  the  most  serious  and  Immediate 
threat  to  the  security  of  tlie  United  SUUes 
comes  from  within,  not  from  without.  This 
Is  not  to  say  that  the  ever-present  menace 
of  the  International  Communist  conspiracy 
has  abated.  It  has  not.  In  fact.  It  Is  a  part 
of  the  agony  our  major  cities  are  suffering  as 
looters,  arsonists  and  killers  continue  to  tear 
apart  the  very  fabric  of  American  society. 

State  and  local  law  enforcement  have  bro- 
ken down  in  the  strife-torn  areas  Police 
stand  by  helplessly,  unable  even  to  begin  to 
cope  with  wholesale  looting.  Fires  rage  un- 
checked in  block  after  block  of  Detroit  and 
other  cities  because  there  Is  not  enough 
equipment  to  deal  with  such  holocausts  and 
because  firemen  are  pinned  down  by  snipers. 
What  is  happening  has  no  connection  with 
civil  rights,  Job  opportunities  or  discrimina- 
tion as  such.  Instead,  we  are  witnessing  a 
massive  assault  upon  law  and  order,  upon 
the  personal  security  and  the  property  of 
millions  of  law-abiding  Americans  of  every 
creed  and  color.  This  is  in  essence  a  civil  war. 
It  has  been  openly  declared  by  many  leaders 
of  the  extremist  groups  who  incite  their  fol- 
lowers to  take  to  the  streets  to  burn,  pillage, 
malm  and  shoot.  This  unbridled  force  can 
only  be  met  with  superior  force. 

It  Is  a  great  tragedy  that  the  extremists 
have  already  destroyed  more  Jobs  for  Negroes 
than  the  "War  on  Poverty"  has  been  able  to 
provide.  When  block  after  block  of  shops, 
stores  and  other  business  places  are  burned, 
the  jobs  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
Negroes  who  work  there  go  up  in  flames 
along  with  the  buildings.  The  "Molotov 
Cocktail"  Is  no  respecter  of  color.  Negro- 
owned  business  places  are  Just  as  combus- 
tible as  those  operated  by  whites. 

I  Joined  with  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  my  colleagues  in  approving  a  House  bill 
which  would  Impose  severe  criminal  penalties 
on  persons  who  move  from  state  to  state  In- 
citing riots.  It  would  also  ban  the  use  of 
Interstate  facilities  such  as  the  malls,  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  for  such  purposes.  This 
is  by  no  means  a  solution  to  the  riot  problem. 
It  is  a  beginning.  It  would  serve  as  a  backup 
for  state  and  municipal  riot  laws  and  ordi- 
nances which  cannot  effectively  reach  beyond 
state  lines.  It  would  enable  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  prosecute  the  "hit  and  run"  agi- 
tators who  turn  one  city  Into  a  shambles 
and  then  move  on  to  promote  further  vio- 
lence In  other  states. 

This  headline  In  the  Washington  Post  of 
July  26  clearly  shows  the  link  between  Com- 
munism and  U.S.  riots:  "Carmichael  Turns 
Up  in  Havana,  Calls  for  U.S.  Guerrilla  War- 
fare." The  Cuban  news  agency  quotes  this 
self-styled  "civil  rights  leader"  as  saying: 
"We  are  preparing  groups  of  urban  guerrillas 
for  our  defense  In  the  cities  ...  It  is  going 
to  be  a  struggle  to  the  death."  Carmichael 
reportedly  is  also  planning  to  visit  North 
Vietnam  shortly. 

For  purely  political  reasons,  some  politi- 
cians have  been  promising  Negroes  more  for 
tomorrow  than  could  possibly  be  delivered 
over  a  period  of  many  years.  False  hopes  have 
been  raised  and  this  undoubtedly  has  con- 
tributed to  the  climate  which  makes  for  riots. 
Then  come  the  firebrands  who  whip  their 
followers  Into  a  frenzied  beUef  that  violence 
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win  bring  fulflllmeiu  of  iheir  demands  Self 
help  and  individual  Initiative  receive  no  en- 
couragement. Instead,  the  doctrine  is  that 
government  can  and  should  do  It  all 

In  this  hour.  I  commend  to  every  American 
these  words  from  retired  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Charles  E   Whittakcr 

"Can  any  thi-ughtful  person  reasonably 
believe  that  a  disorderly  society  can  survive' 
In  all  recorded  history,  none  ever  lias  On 
the  contrary:  History  shows  that  everv  so- 
ciety which  beiam"  l^iwless  soon  sucumbed. 
and  that  the  first  evidences  of  each  society  s 
decay  appeared  In  the  toleration  of  dis- 
obedience of  Its  laws  and  the  Judgments  of 
Its  courts  ■' 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  America  is  at 
that  crossroads 

I  believe  the  Nation  wants  some 
quicker  answers  than  the  President  s  re- 
cently appointed  Commission  on  riot 
causes  is  likely  to  supply  The  Nation 
also  wants  some  quicker  .solutions  than 
are  likely  to  stem  fr.jm  this  .study. 

Since  the  Contrre.ss  is  beiiiu  blamed 
either  directly  or  by  mnutndo  by  some 
administration  spoke.smcn  and  by  much 
of  the  liberal  press  tor  the  conditions 
which  produced  the  riots,  it  seems  par- 
ticularly appropriate  that  tne  Congress 
itself  shou'd  conduct  an  immedi'^te  and 
thorough  investigation  of  the  matter 

From  the  evidence  which  has  been  put 
forward  thus  far  in  news  report^;,  riot 
studies  and  statemfiits  by  police  and 
public  officials  in  the  many  cities  hit  by 
serious  violence,  these  facts  seem  to 
emerge : 

First.  Most  of  the  rioters  arrested  in 
Detroit.  Newark,  Watts,  and  other  cities 
had  jobs  at  the  time  they  poured  out  into 
the  streets  to  burn,  loot,  and  shoot  Per- 
haps many  of  them  believed  they  .should 
have  better  jobs  Even  so,  tais  rai.ses  tlie 
question  of  whether  widespread  unem- 
ployment was  a  basic  cause  of  the  riots 

Second  A  study  by  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles  found  It  was 
not  just  the  poorest  Negroes  who  were 
riot  prone : 

A  significant  number  of  Negroes,  success- 
ful or  unsuccessful,  are  emotionally  prepared 
for  violence  as  a  strategv  or  solution  to  end 
tne  problem  of  segregation,  exploitation  and 
subordination. 

The  study  suggests  that  those  who  are 
"better  off"'  may  vent  their  resentment 
by  joining  in  a  riot.  In  other  words,  the 
level  of  income  of  the  individual  may  not 
be  a  major  factor  iti  his  decision  to  riot 
or  not  to  riot 

Third.  A  larue  percentage,  reportedly 
up  to  50  percent  in  some  instances,  of 
the  people  arrested  in  these  many  riots — 
and  this  includes  some  whites,  as  well — 
had  previous  felonv  convictions  This  in- 
dicates that  the  criminal  element  plays 
a  major  role  in  fomenting  and  partlci- 
patintj  in  riots  It  also  rai.ses  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  most  of  these  people 
should  have  been  at  lanie  To  what  e.x- 
tent  have  easy  bail,  lax  parole  practices 
and  recent  court  decisions,  which  seem 
to  protect  the  criminal  rather  than  .so- 
ciety, contributed  t)  the  presence  of 
these  looters,  arsonists,  and  gunmen  on 
the  streets^ 

Fourth  Detroit  was  described— up  to 
the  time  of  its  days  of  violence — as  a 
model  city  in  the  field  of  race  relations. 
It  supposedly  had  made  giant  strides  in 
housing,  job  opporturuties,  job  training, 


and  educatioi:  Certainly  the  violence 
In  Plainf.eld,  for  example,  did  not  stem 
from  overcrowding,  tenements,  and  job- 
lessness It  had  no  tenements  Its  rate 
of  unemployment  was  low. 

Fifth.  Outtiders  demonstrably  played 
a  part  in  some  of  the  city  r.ots.  The  rec- 
ord of  arrests  in  Newark,  for  example, 
clearly  shows  this.  This  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  there  is  a  master  plan 
and  a  timetable  for  riots  in  American 
cities  Certainly  the  pattern  of  violence 
was  much  the  same  in  many  cases.  The 
coordinated  act  viiies  of  snipers  and 
Molotov  cocktail"  hurlers  strongly  smx- 
gest  oiKanized  operations. 

Sixth  The  riots  and  the  Communist 
conspiracy  have  at  least  some  links  Wit- 
ness Stokely  Carmichael  in  Havana  at 
Castro's  side.  His  successor  as  director 
of  the  inappropriately  named  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee  is 
obviously  cut  from  the  same  cloth  Hu- 
b'.Tt  "F?.ap"  Brown,  whase  incendiary 
speech  in  Cambridge,  Md.,  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  burning  of  the 
Nec;ro  business  section  of  the  commu- 
nity and  Its  churrh  and  school,  is  a 
perfect  example  of  why  the  Nation  needs 
the  kind  of  P'ederal  antiriot  legislation 
which  the  House  recently  pa.ssed.  Brown 
has  been  associated  with  RAM,  which 
J  Edgar  H.X)ver  has  described  as  "a 
highly  militant,  secretive  organization 
follovving  the  Chinese-oriented  Marxist- 
Lenini.>t  line  that  believes  in  replacing 
capitalism  with  socialism." 

Today  the  Communists  can  certainly 
buy  moie  rioting  for  a  ruble  rit;ht  here 
m  America  than  they  can  anywhere  else 
v.\  the  world  They  would  be  incredibly 
stupid  if  they  were  not  exploiting  this 
explosive  situation.  And  the  Communists 
are  not  incredibly  stupid  I  billeve  the 
Congress  should  move  swiftly  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  Communist  support 
and  participation  m  these  riots 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  H.  HuMfHREY,  in  a  speech 
to  representatives  of  some  14,000  munici- 
pal governments  meeting  in  Boston, 
souwiit  to  pin  responsibility  for  the  nots 
on  the  Congress.  He  is  quoted  as  saying. 
The  delay,  the  'go  slow,  take  It  easy"  atti- 
tude (cf  Congress)  aids  and  abets  frustra- 
tion In  our  urban  slums.  It  denies  govern- 
ment--federal,  state  and  local — the  tools  and 
resources  required  to  combat  slumlsm — crime. 
Ignorance,  di.'^ease  and  jxaverty 

This  is  most  interesting,  especially 
when  It  is  read  alonj  with  an  earlier 
statement  he  made  in  New  Orleans  on 
July  18,  1966   He  said: 

If  I  had  to  live  m  ;i  skim,  I  think  you'd 
have  had  more  trouble  than  you've  had  al- 
ready—because I've  got  enough  sjiark  left 
in  me  to  lead  a  mighty  good  rev<ilt 

This  open  invitation  to  more  trouble" 
and  "revolt"  by  Hi'bert  Humphrey  lacks 
the  incendiary  tone  of  Hubert  Brown's 
exhortations  to  the  mob  but  it  is  even 
more  disturbing-  because  it  comes  from  a 
man  who  is  just  one  heartbeat  from  the 
Presidency 

On  Meet  the  Press'  Sunday,  Detroit 
Mayor  Cavanagh  said  that  a  not  here 
m  Washington  might  'lift  the  veil  off 
Congress  " 

Sip.ce  the  Congress  is  being  .so  widely 
blamed  for  the  riots,  I  believe  the  time 
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has  come  for  us  to  lift  a  few  veils  our- 
selves. 


PUBLIC  EMPLOYEES    AN  EMERGING 
FORCE 

Mr  Ot/  E.I  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter 

The  SIE.AKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  past  dec- 
ade has  seen  all  awakening  of  interest 
in  union  orcanization  among  civil  serv- 
ants at  all  levels— local.  State,  and 
Federal 

David  L  Perlman.  an  a.ssistant  editor 
of  the  AFI^CIO  News,  traced  the  recent 
hi.story  of  public  employee  uni:nl.sm  in 
an  article  in  the  American  Federation- 
ist,  m  mchly  magazine  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
Since  this  is  a  subject  that  is  of  special 
i-.terest  to  all  of  us,  under  unanimous 
consent.  I  j  lace  Mr.  Perlman's  study  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

PvBLic   Employf^     An    Emeroi.nc   Force 

I  By  David  L  Perlm.in  » 
A   decade  ago,    the   public   employe   field- 
federal,    state    and    loc  il— was    Libeled     the 
'growth  stock"  of  the  1  <bor  movement 

That's  Just  v.'hat  It  hir  been  and  the  boom 
shows  no  sign  of  petering  out.  Ttie  curve  of 
membership,  birgalnmg  units  and  contracts 
piJlnts  shirply  upward  and  may  go  a  long  way 
before  reaching  a  plate:iu 

There  h  ive  been  unions  In  the  government 
service  since  the  19th  century.  And  there 
hive  been  eximples  of  success  to  cite 

The  post.il  unions,  after  .surviv;ng  a  bitter 
quarter-century  of  m  in.agemer.t  union-bust- 
ing attacks,  demonstrated  that  a  musculir, 
politically  potent  union  could  flourish  even 
m  the  midst  of  a  bureaucr.icy 

The  coalition  of  crift  unions  :n  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  proved  30  years  ago 
that  collective  bargaining  could  work  suc- 
cessfully when  an  agency  was  given  leeway 
to  negotiate  and  make  binding  .ii;reements. 
The  Government  Printing  Office  and  .some 
L'  S  Department  of  Interior  Inst.ill  itions 
verified  this  experience,  as  did  a  scattering 
of  cities 

Nevertheless,  the  surge  of  union  growth 
in  the  private  sector  during  the  1930k  and 
1940s  had  no  parallel  In  government  employ- 
ment 

By  the  mid-1950s,  union  organization  in 
the  federal  service  still  drifted  up  and  down 
in  a  narrow  range.  There  was  a  nie.isurable 
expulsion  of  union  membership  In  city. 
county  and  state  employment  —  but  only 
when  measured  from  its  low  st.irting  point. 
And  this  In  the  nation's  most  rapidly  ex- 
panding field  of  employment 

It  would  have  been  hard  to  qu:irrel  with 
one  commentator's  description  of  public  em- 
ploye unionism  of  yesterye.ir  as  "the  97- 
pound  weakling"  of  the  labor  movement. 

The  era  of  explosive  growth  dates  from  the 
lite  19503  in  the  non-federal  field  and  to 
the  advent  of  the  Kennedy  Administration 
In   the  federal   civil  service 

In  both  areas,  election  of  labor-b.acked 
c  mdidites  to  public  office  helped  bring  at>out 
new  ground  rulee  which  opened  the  door  to 
Urgescale  organization. 

The  key  was  and  is  the  trade  union  funda- 
ment ils  of  exclusive  barg, lining  rights  for 
the  union  which  represents  a  majority  and  a 
written  contract  enabling  unions  to  do  the 
basic  d:iy-to-day  Job  of  representing  workers 
on  grievances  as  well  as  negotiating  ba«lc 
Conditions  of  employment.  Along  with  a  dues 


checkoff — now  common  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment— thl5  has  provided  both  the  orga- 
nizing Impetus  and  the  stability  necessary 
to  retain  and  expand  on  an  Initial  organizing 
success. 

The  first  sign  of  a  massive  breakthrough 
came  when  big  cities  like  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  City  demonstrated  that  a  labor 
relations  policy  based  on  collective  bargain- 
ing worked  with  a  large,  diverse  workforce 
which  Included  laborers  and  tax  collectors, 
hospital  attendants  and  typists,  zoo  keepers 
and  draftsmen,  mechanics  and  street 
cleaners. 

The  pillars  of  city  halls  did  not  topple  nor 
did  civil  service  commissions  crumble  when 
conditions  of  employment  were  negotiated 
instead  of  being  set  unilaterally. 

It  took  a  bit  of  adjustment,  to  be  sure. 
There  were  personnel  directors  whose  In- 
grained reaction  to  union  contract  proposals 
was  along  the  lines  of,  '"We  can't  agree  to 
this.  It's  against  civil  service  regulations." 
Then  the  union  reply.  A  shrug,  "So  let's  ne- 
gotiate a  change  in  the  regulations.  'Why 
not?"  And,  Indeed,  why  not? 

The  example  of  the  cities  made  It  easier 
for  President  Kennedy's  task  force  to  draw 
up  a  labor  relations  code  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. And  the  federal  executive  order  in 
turn  spurred  additional  state,  county  and 
city  laws  and  policies. 

There  are  weaknesses  In  the  federal  policy 
and  further  steps  toward  meaningful  collec- 
tive bargaining  are  overdue.  But  critics  of 
the  policy  agree  the  Impact  of  Kennedy's 
executive  order  has  been  comparable  to  that 
of  the  Wagner  Act  In  the  private  sector. 

The  other  indispensable  Ingredient  In  the 
surge  of  public  employe  unionism  has  been 
the  growing  mlUtency  of  public  employes. 

Perhaps,  as  one  union  president  suggests, 
It  Is  the  change  from  the  depression  genera- 
tion, when  a  civil  service  Job  and  pension 
represented  security— Insulation  against 
breadlines  and  the  factory  scrap  heap. 

Before  World  War  II,  both  pay  and  frtnge 
benefits  in  public  employment  were  generally 
superior  to  those  In  private  Industry. 

But  during  and  after  the  war,  pay  scales 
in  government  lagged  far  behind  the  private 
sector  and  the  catch-up  raises  at  two-  or 
four-year  Intervals  seldom  closed  the  gap. 
Unions  in  private  industry  were  catching  up 
and  starting  to  surpass  government  fringe 
benefits. 

In  recent  years,  public  employes  have  been 
regaining  some  of  the  lost  ground.  And  the 
lesson  has  not  been  lost  that  militant  unions 
have  gotten  the  best  settlements. 

To  the  general  public,  the  visible  phase 
has  been  strikes  and  picket  line  demonstra- 
tions by  local  public  employes.  Including 
teachers.  Strikes  of  city  and  county  workers 
are  not  new.  but  there  have  been  more  of 
them— despite  the  prevalence  of  "no  strike" 
laws. 

And  It  would  be  hard  to  convince  negoti- 
ators who  bargain  with  local  governments 
that  the  willingness  of  workers  to  strike  If 
necessary  hasn't  been  a  major  factor  In  reach- 
ing good  settlements  without  a  strike. 

A  news  item  from  Gary,  Indiana,  makes 
the  point:  "The  highest  salaries  in  the  nation 
for  beginning  teachers  were  won  by  negoti- 
ators for  the  Gary  Te.ichers  Union  In  a 
marathon  bargaining  session  that  ended  only 
30  minutes  before  a  scheduled  strike." 

It  was,  incidentally,  a  first  contract— made 
possible  through  a  representation  election 
In  which  the  Teachers'  local  defeated  the 
local  afflliate  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation by  a  1.529  to  267  margin. 

There  are  unions  which  do  not  seek  the 
right  to  strike,  including  the  solidly- 
organized  Fire  Fighters  and  federal  employe 
unions  whose  leaders  recognize  that  strike 
talk  might  boomerang  in  Congress.  But  there 
are  incidents  such  as  the  limited  strike  threat 
by  New  York  City  firefighters  and  the  re- 
action  of  rank-and-file  delegates  to  a  speech 
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by  AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  at  a 
big  Postal  Clerks  pay  rally. 

Meany  had  the  current  railroad  dispute 
in  mind  when  he  told  the  delegates  that 
workers  "don't  Uke  to  strike,  but  sure  like 
to  have  the  right  to  strike."  The  prolonged 
applause  which  Interrupted  the  speech  at 
that  point  was  dramatic  evidence  that  work- 
ers who  think  they  are  not  getting  a  fair 
share  react  the  same,  whether  In  public  or 
private  employment. 

A  great  many  unions  have  some  public 
employe  membership  and  contracts  -with 
government  agencies.  Virtually  every  trade  U 
represented  either  In  separate  contracts  or  In 
Joint  bargaining  such  as  the  metal  trades 
agreements.  But  as  a  quick  benchmark  of 
growth,  let's  take  a  look  at  unions  made  up 
almost  entirely  of  public  workers  or  with  a 
large  percentage  of  such  workers. 

In  1959,  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  had  fewer  than  60,000  members. 
Currently  the  AFT  reports  over  140.000. 

The  American  Federation  of  State,  County 
and  Municipal  Employes  had  already  grown 
to  a  respectable  174,000  membership.  But  Its 
latest  report  shows  330,000  members 

From  60,000  In  1959,  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Government  Employes  has  passed 
the  235,000  mark.  h-^^ 

There  has  been  a  comparable  growth  In 
the  public  employe  membership  of  unions 
whose  major  strength  Is  in  private  Industry. 
The  Machinists,  which  for  many  years  had 
an  active  federal  employe  district,  more  than 
doubled  Its  government  employe  membership 
since  the  advent  of  federal  collective  barealn- 
Ing. 

Unions  bargaining  through  metal  trades 
councils  quickly  won  exclusive  recognition  In 
most  naval  shipyards,  although  the  cloeing 
of  several  big  shipyards  cut  the  growth  rate 
In  recent  years. 

The  Building  Service  Employes  showed  a 
35  percent  Increase  in  the  public  employe 
sector— both  local  and  state  and  In  the  fed- 
eral  government. 

The  Laborers,   barely  represented   In   the 

public   employe   field   before    1960,    Jumped 

from    7,500   to   nearly   30,000   and   are   now 

actively  organizing. 

All   the  AFL-CIO  maritime   unions  have 

contracts     covering     government     vessels 

another  byproduct  of  the  presidential  execu- 
tive order. 

In  the  federal  field,  unions  now  have  ex- 
clusive bargaining  rights  covering  well  over 
1  million  workers— -with  AFL-CIO  affiliates 
accounting  for  90  percent  of  the  total.  More 
than  half  of  these— 600,000— are  In  the  postal 
service,  where  union  membership  long  has 
been  the  norm. 

Outside  the  postal  service,  however,  the 
gro'wth  Is  keyed  to  the  new  era  of  collective 
bargaining. 

By  the  spring  of  1963,  15  months  after  the 
presidential  order,  unions  had  won  exclusive 
bargaining  rights  for  94.000  non-postal  fed- 
eral employes. 

By  mid- 1965,  the  number  had  grown  to 
300,000.  The  latest  official  tally  was  in  August 
1966  and  the  current  figures  certainly  are 
higher.  But  at  that  time  the  total  had 
reached  445,000.  Of  these,  252,000  were  blue 
collar  wage  board  workers  and  194,000  were 
classified  salaried  employes. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  classified  group 
Includes  such  occupations  as  hospital  at- 
tendants and  guards  as  well  as  white  collar 
Jobs.  And.  In  all  areas  of  public  employment, 
the  bulk  of  union  members  are  manual  work- 
ers. But  m  both  the  federal  and  nonfederal 
fields,  the  proportion  of  organized  white  col- 
lar workers  Is  moving  up — slowly  but  appar- 
ently  steadily. 

It  has  not  been  easy  to  stake  out  clear-cut 
lines  In  public  employe  unionism. 

In  the  era  of  no  contracts,  several  unions 
often  had  conclaves  of  membership  and  old 
arguments  over  Industrial  versus  craft  bar- 
gaining units  echoed  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
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ment.  The  possibility  of  meaningful  bargain- 
ing also  brought  additional  unions  Into  the 
field.  Adding  to  the  complications  was  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  unaffiliated  organiza- 
tions actively  competing  for  membership 
Some  of  these  carved  out  an  ultra-militant 
stance,  with  a  shrUler  appeal  to  workers 
Others  shunned  the  word  union  and  basked 
In  the  approving  smiles  of  old-Une  super- 
visors. 

APLr-CIO  affiliates,  however,  have  more 
than  held  their  own  and,  as  bargaining  units 
are  determined  and  contracts  negotiated,  the 
area  of  conflict  has  shrunken. 

At  the  same  time  that  unions  have  moved 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  for 
organizing,  they  also  have  faced  the  prob- 
lem of  leadership  training  from  the  shop 
steward  to  the  negotiating  committee  level— 
and  the  problem  of  translating  votes  In  bar- 
gaining  elections   Into   memberships. 

The  AFL-CIO  Department  of  Education 
has  helped  supply  this  training,  especially  In 
the  federal  field,  with  Individual  unions,  the 
Metal  Trades  Department  and  the  Govern- 
ment Employes  Council, 

One  problem,  still  to  be  fully  resolved.  Is 
to  sign  up  all  the  workers  In  a  unit  after 
winning  representation  elections  overwhelm- 
ingly. The  long-established  unions,  such  as 
postal  groups  and  the  Fire  Fighters,  do  not 
have  this  problem  because  a  new  worker  is 
made  aware  that  the  union  is  something 
everyone  belongs  to. 

Part  of  the  problem,  perhaps,  Is  the  more 
limited  area  of  bargaining  in  most  govern- 
ment agencies.  In  many  cases,  as  in  the  fed- 
eral service,  wages  are  set  by  legislative  ac- 
tion for  white  collar  workers  and  on  the 
basis  of  prevailing  wage  scales  for  blue  col- 
lar workers.  One  of  the  chief  goals  of  AFL- 
CIO  unions  in  the  federal  service  Is  to 
achieve  a  much  greater  degree  of  union  par- 
ticipation in  determining  wage  scales. 

The  union  shop  exists  in  some  city  and 
county  Jurisdictions,  although  it  Is  still  the 
exception.  In  the  federal  service,  it  appears 
a  long  way  off,  although  concepts  can  change 
quickly.  The  vsrriter  remembers  sitting  in  on 
a  panel  discussion  at  a  conference  of  fed- 
eral personnel  oflScials  in  the  mid-1950s  Bill 
Ryan  of  Machinists'  District  44  shocked  the 
audience— and  perhaps  some  of  the  panelists 
from  other  unions— by  insisting  that  col- 
lective bargaining  must  be  the  basis  of  gov- 
ernment eniploye-mf.nagement  relations  It 
seemed  then  a  more  distant  possibility  In  the 
federal  service  than  the  union  shop  doe* 
now.  '^ 

There  has  been  a  changed  attitude,  too,  to- 
wards the  role  of  civil  service  commissions. 
Once  they  saw  themselves,  and  to  an  extent 
were  viewed  by  the  embryo  public  employe 
unions,   as  avenues  of  appeal  and  arbiters 
between   the    worker   and    his   agency.    Now 
union  negotiators  tend  to  view  them  as  arms 
of  management  and  seek  independent  arbi- 
tration, factfinding  and  mediation  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  paternalistic  personnel  agency. 
Attitudes  towards  the  Hatch  Act  and  the 
little  Hatch  Acts  that  have  sprung  up  at  the 
state    and    local    levels    have    changed    also. 
Government  workers  want  and  need  protec- 
tion against  political  kickbacks  and  the  mass 
patronage  turnover  when  a  new  administra- 
tion takes  office.  But  they  see  no  reason  why 
this    requires    them    to   give    up    their    own 
citizenship    rights,    including    the    right    to 
support    their    friends    and    oppose    their 
enemies. 

Postal  workers  have  long  been  one  of 
Washington's  most  powerful  lobbies  and 
other  government  employe  unions  are  taking 
a  leaf  from  the  same  book. 

At  the  state  and  city  level,  public  employe 
unions  work  hard  at  lobbying,  usually  in 
close  cooperation  with  AFL-CIO  central 
bodies.  One  of  New  York's  biggest  union  dem- 
onstrations recently  overflowed  Madison 
Square  Garden  into  nearby  streets  as  mem- 
bers of  the  AFSCME.  the  Transit  Workers  and 
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ths  Teftcliers   bitterly   protested   a   punitive 
atate  antl-strlke  law. 

Wbat  wUl  the  future  brtng'  The  potential 
for  organizing  remains  great.  About  40  per- 
cent ot  the  federal  government's  2.5  million 
civilian  workers  are  organized  and  the  figure 
probably  will  pass  the  50  percent  mark  with- 
in a  few  yearv. 

In  the  non-federal  sector  of  public  employ- 
ment, a  smaller  percentage  are  union  mem- 
bers or  work  under  a  union  contract.  A  1964 
Labor  Department  estimate  was  544,000 
members  of  AI^L-CIO  unions — about  7.5  per- 
cent of  total  government  employment.  The 
nunib«r  la  considerably  higher  today  and 
state  and  local  employment  Is  expected  to 
•oar  from  7.7  million  In  1965  to  114  million 
by  1975. 

Some  localities  still  bitterly  resist  union 
organization:  a  few  have  even  made  union 
recognition  illegal.  But  In  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  In  a  growing  number  of  states  and 
cities,  the  union  organizer's  greatest  foe  is 
apathy,  not  management  Intimidation. 

The  potential  for  meajilngful  collective 
bargaining  also  is  great  Some  of  the  frustra- 
tlona  which  limit  bargaining  today  will  be 
swept  away  and  that,  In  turn,  will  make 
union  membership  more  meaningful  and 
valuable  to  the  public  worker. 

In  vigor  of  leadership.  In  acceptance  of  a 
more  realistic  dues  structure  than  the  "bar- 
gain basement"  rates  of  a  few  years  back, 
vinlona  representing  government  employes 
are  becoming  a  more  significant  factor  in  the 
American  labor  movement 

The  past  decade  has  been  bright  The 
future  look*  even  brighter. 


EXTENSION  OP  POOD-STAMP 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Ricord  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  urge 
extension  of  the  food-stamp  program  for 
a  2-  or  3-year  period.  The  program  not 
only  needs  but  deserves  more  than  a  1- 
year  extension  In  order  that  disadvan- 
taged Americans  whose  health  depends 
on  food  assistance  may  continue  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  benefit  from  food 
stamps. 

As  we  all  recall,  the  legislation  to  ex- 
tend the  food-stamp  program  was  passed 
by  the  House  on  June  8.  and  by  the  Sen- 
ate soon  thereafter.  The  House  bill  con- 
tains a  1-year  extension  and  the  Senate 
version  provides  for  3  additional  years. 
Unfortunately,  the  conferees  are  dead- 
locked with  the  House  managers  hold- 
ing fast  for  not  more  than  a  1-year 
extension. 

The  food-stamp  program  should  be 
continued.  It  should  not  be  permitted  to 
die. 

It  is  designed  to  permit  families  In 
need  to  enjoy  more  and  better  food  and 
this  Is  exactly  what  It  has  been  doing. 

A  food-stamp  recipient  s  wife  spoke  for 
many  others  when  she  said  that  before 
they  began  receiving  food  stamps  her 
children  got  up  from  the  table  hungry. 

There  were  times  near  the  end  of  the 
month  when  we  didn't  have  anything  to 
eat — 

She  said — 

This  worried  me  so  much  that  I  became  111 
and  ran  up  a  »100  doctor  bill    Now  that  we 


have  food  stamps — we  always  have  plenty  to 
eat — and  the  children  can  have  fresh  fruit 
and  other  foods  whenever  they  want  them. 

The  manager  of  a  national  retail  food 
chain  recently  had  high  praise  for  food 
stamps  He  said  that  the  food-stamp  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultures  Consumer  and 
Marketing  Service  is  the  best  Pederal 
program  he  was  acquainted  with.  He 
termed  it  the  best  organized,  the  best 
administered,  the  least  complicated  In 
operation,  and  the  most  effective  In 
reaching  and  benefiting  the  most  people. 

It  Is  unusual  when  a  private  business- 
man praises  a  Federal  program.  I  have 
heard  many  favorable  comments  about 
the  food-stamp  program.  And  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  during  the  year  just 
ended  on  June  30  the  program  has  grown 
to  cover  almo.st  2.000.000  qualified  Indi- 
viduals throughout  the  Nation.  For  a  pro- 
gram which  moved  from  a  pilot  program 
Just  3  years  ago — this  is  a  remarkable 
record. 

There  Is  an  excellent  reason  for  a  2- 
or  3-year  extension  of  the  food-stamp 
program.  Local  oflBclals  operate  the  pro- 
gram at  the  local  level.  They  need  to  be 
given  at  least  a  2-year  assurance  so  they 
can  mesh  the  gears  of  local  government 
machinery  with  the  Federal  program. 

Recent  changes  in  the  program  made 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  State  of  Mississippi  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  reach  more  people  in  need.  These 
changes  will  be  extended  to  other  States 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  will  speed  up  the 
massive  and  diflQcult  progrsun  of  msurlng 
that  every  person  has  the  opportunity  of 
a  full  and  nutritious  diet. 

The  food-stamp  program  has  proved 
an  effective  means  and  a  reasonable  way 
to  feed  hungry  people.  On  behalf  of  the 
hungry  people  who  benefit  so  much  from 
it,  I  urge  authorization  of  at  least  a  2- 
year  extension. 
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DEMONSTRATION  Cl'llES 
PLANNING 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought  we 
were  going  to  have  a  moratorium  on 
blame  flxlng  for  the  disasters  that  re- 
cently have  struck  Detroit,  Newark,  and 
cities  in  other  areas  of  the  country.  I  be- 
lieve people  generally  would  welcome 
such  a  moratorium  and  would  prefer  to 
see  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  the  Government  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  Identifying  those  responsible  for 
the  riots  and  seeing  that  they  are  pun- 
ished, and  that  we  then  proceed  to  take 
siffirmative  steps  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  the  riots  and  disorders. 

But.  Mr  Speaker,  yesterday  In  Boston 
the  Vice  President  Joined  the  chorus  of 
those  who  are  seeking  to  place  the  blame 
on  Congress  for  what  has  transpired. 
This  frantic  effort  to  And  a  scapegoat 
to  blame  for  the  wave  of  lawlessness 
sweeping  the  country  is  becoming  ludi- 
crous   It  Is  being  alleged,  for  example. 


that  Congress  is  not  moving  fast  enough 
to  provide  funds  for  the  demonstration 
cities  program  and  that  this  somehow  is 
partly  responsible  for  the  rioting.  Let  us 
see  If  the  facts  justify  that  charge. 

The  fact  is  that  last  October  Congress 
provided  the  administration  with  $11 
million  to  be  used  in  making  grants  to  a 
number  of  cities  to  help  them  finance  the 
preparation  of  their  demonstration  city 
plans.  By  May  1,  194  cities  across  the 
country  had  filed  applications  for  plan- 
ning grants. 

Today— August  1,  1967—9  months 
after  the  money  had  been  provided  for 
the  administration  to  go  forward  with 
these  planning  grants,  none  of  the  money 
has  been  distributed  to  the  cities  that 
filed  timely  applications. 

I  cannot  account  for  this  continuing 
delay  to  get  a  program  started  which  is 
so  widely  heralded  by  Its  spokesmen  as 
one  of  the  administration's  main  weap- 
ons to  be  used  In  the  war  against  riots. 
Since  the  money  In  question  was  made 
available  by  Congress  9  months  ago  and 
none  of  It  has  yet  been  spent,  and  since 
194  cities  have  had  their  applications  on 
file  for  planning  grants  for  the  last  3 
months,  it  would  seem  that  Congress 
should  not  be  blamed  for  the  delay  in 
getting  this  program  underway. 

I  am  not  making  any  charges  against 
anyone  or  undertaking  to  blame  anyone 
for  this  delay.  I  am  merely  pointing  out 
that.  In  view  of  the  facts  which  I  have 
related.  It  would  appear  that  the  Vice 
President  and  others  who  are  directing 
their  fire  at  Congress  are  aiming  at  the 
wrong  target.  It  would  be  more  appro- 
priate for  the  Vice  President  and  others 
who  are  criticizing  Congress  to  spend 
some  time  stimulating  action  by  the 
administration  Instead  of  spending  so 
much  time  trying  to  pass  the  buck. 

aAT  EXTDUflNATION 

Then  It  Is  being  alleged  that  becaust 
the  House  did  not  approve  a  new  rat  ex- 
termination bill  recently,  this  has  some- 
how contributed  to  the  rioting.  Those 
who  make  this  charge  obviously  did  not 
read  the  report  on  the  bill  sis  filed  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
For  example,  that  report  cites  the  expe- 
rience of  the  city  of  Detroit  as  a  model 
showing  what  can  be  accomplished  in  a 
continuous  campaign  against  rats.  The 
report  stated  that  the  incidence  of  rat 
bites  In  Detroit  has  been  reduced  from 
123  In  1951  to  17  In  1965;  that  the  Inci- 
dence of  rat-transmitted  disease  has 
been  reduced  In  Detroit  from  a  dozen  or 
more  cases  per  year  In  the  1940's  to  less 
than  one  case  per  year  in  the  1960's — no 
cases  In  1966 — and  that  the  program  has 
drastically  reduced  the  percentage  of 
rat-Infested  buildings.  Yet  this  progress 
In  rat  extermination  did  not  prevent  the 
riots  In  Detroit. 

The  reason  the  new  rat  program  was 
voted  down  In  the  House  was  not  because 
Members  are  opposed  to  rat  extermina- 
tion but  because  we  already  have  four 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment engaged  In  rat  extermination, 
and  it  was  considered  more  advisable  to 
continue  with  these  existing  programs 
than  start  a  brandnew  one. 

In  the  supplemental  views  of  our  col- 
league. Representative  Henry  S.  Reuss, 


of  Wisconsin,  which  are  attached  to  the 
committee's  report  on  the  bill  in  ques- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Reuss],  after  having  first  expressed  his 
concern  over  the  existence  of  rats  In 
slum  areas  and  elsewhere  and  his  ap- 
proval of  the  objecUves  of  the  legisla- 
tion, stated: 

In  dictaUng  to  the  cities  that  they  must 
have  a  rat-control  program,  the  blU  could 
skew  local  public  health  priorities.  Whether 
rata    present    an    extremely    serious    public 
health  problem,  as  they  do  here  in  the  Dla- 
trlct.  or  a  less  serious  problem,  aa  they  may 
in  other   ciUes,   the  city   would   undertake 
the  rat-eradlcatlon  program.  The  bill   dic- 
tates  a   uniformity    of   acUon   where   there 
may  not  be  a  uniformity  of  need  for  action 
By  artificially  raUing  the  priority  of  rat  con- 
trol by  Its  grant-in-aid  inducement,  the  bill 
could  draw  money  away  from  other  higher 
priority  local  problems— perhaps  from  treat- 
ment  of    alcoholism,    narcotics    control     or 
prevention    of   venereal   dUease.    all    serious 
public  health  problems  which  affect  the  slum 
family  and  slum  child.  More  particularly  the 
bill  could  fragment  and  skew  the  local  pub- 
lic health  agency's  program  for  attacking  all 
carriers  of  communicable  diseases. 

And  In  the  minority  views  attached  to 
the  committee's  report,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss  1  was  quoted 
as  having  said,  while  interrogating  Sec- 
retary Weaver  who  was  testifying  in 
favor  of  the  bUl.  the  following: 

I  am  all  for  exterminating  rats,  but  luat 
last  year  the  Congress  was  at  great  pains  to 
take  some  10  or  a  dozen  public  health  pro- 
grams including  programs  In  the  environ- 
mental  field,  and  to  put  them  together  into 

2  .J!!'w^*™  *°  ^  ^  ™°'e  toward  greater 
flexlbUlty  in  Pederal-State-local  relations  It 
S^,f  '•ema'-kable  piece  of  legUlatlon  in  the 
^,.  ?  ^f^^  Service.  The  President  signed 
t  last  October.  Under  that  act.  which  kIvm 
localities  freedom  to  choose  the  things  thev 
want  to  concentrate  on.  at  least  seven  Stat«^ 
are  now  coming  m  with  excellent  sector  rat 
control  programs.  But  here,  having  done  all 
that  what  do  we  do  but  come  in  with 
another  tiny  specific  program,  very  costiv 
to  administer.  It  gets  HUD  Into  t^  h^lth 
business,  it  confuses  the  local  health  depart- 

Sth  th^^tS  K^'**  ^•*'°  ^"""^K  uniformly 
With  the  Public  Health  Service  of  HEW  it 
i«  going  to  result  In  shopping  around,  wheth- 
o^JkIv,^*  rat-control  money  from  HEW 
or  whether  you  get  it  from  HUD 
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billion  in  1966.  Part  of  this  money  came 
out  of  previously  appropriated  but  un- 
spent funds,  part  out  of  revolving  funds 
and  part  out  of  current  appropriations 

Following  is  a  partial  list  of  Pederal 
grant-in-aid  programs  for  cities: 

Grants  for  basic  water  and  sewer  fa- 
cilities. 

Public  works  planning  advances 

Public  facility  loans. 

Grants  for  neighborhood  facilities 

Grants  for  code  enforcement. 

Demolition  grants. 

Community  renewal  grants. 

Rehabilitation  grants. 

Demonstration  grants. 

Urban  planning  grants. 

Metropolitan  development  Incentive 
grants. 

Open  space  land  program. 

Urban  renewal  demonstration  grants 

Urban  planning  grants. 

Urban  information  and  technical  as- 
sistance grants. 

Community  development  training  pro- 
gram. 

Fellowships  for  city  planning. 

Urban  research  and  technology. 

Low  income  housing  and  demonstra- 
tion program. 

Rent  certificate  program. 

Public  housing  program. 

Housing  for  the  elderly. 

Urban  renewal  program. 

It  is  a  disservice  to  the  country  for  pub- 
lic ofBcials  to  misrepresent  the  facts 
about  congressional  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  urban  communities  of  the 
country. 
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And  it  is  being  alleged  that  Congress 
has  been  Indifferent  about  the  needs  of 
our  cities.  The  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Hoiise  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  [Mr.  Mahon] 

TiT^^^lL?*™*'^^^'''*  "^  allegation  in 
a  hard-hitting  speech  on  the  floor  yes- 

»M  l^>,"^  ^^'^  *  number  of  programs 
Which  Congress  Is  funding  this  year  in  a 
cont  nulng  effort  to  aid  tiie  urban  com- 
munities of  our  country  to  solve  their 
problem.  He  cited  the  statement  of  Presi- 
aent  Johnson,  contained  on  page  28  of 
«q  S^Knn'  message  of  last  January,  tiiat 
W5.6  billion  is  being  programed  for  ex- 
penditure in  fiscal  year  1968  for  benefits 
and  services  which  aid  the  poor.  I  would 
OKe  to  add  a  few  more  examples  to  those 
the  gentieman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon] 

First,  let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact 
"lat  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Secretary  Weaver  testified  last  year  ttiat 
^■ederal  disbursements  having  Impact  on 
uroan  communities  amounted  to  $28.4 


THE      ADMINISTRATION      SHOULD 
"THINK  AGAIN"  BEFORE  OPPOS- 
ING ANTIRIOT  MEASURES 
Mr.   CRAMER.    Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  will  begin  hear- 
ings tomorrow  on  the  House-passed  anti- 
riot  bill.  Prom  statements  made  by  the 
Attorney  General,  and  from  the  absence 
of  any  meaningful  proposals  by  the 
President,  it  appears  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  continue  to  testify  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  legislation. 

The  administration.  It  appears,  will  op- 
pose this  measure  despite  the  clear  and 
present  danger  to  this  Nation's  welfare 
being  posed  by  the  riots  and  violence 
which  have  been  tearing  up  and  burning 
America's  cities  over  the  past  month 
Not  even  the  Chief  Executive's  plea  for 
a  day  of  prayer  had  any  effect  on  quelling 
the  urban  warfare  this  Nation  is  expe- 
riencing. On  the  very  Sunday  he  pro- 
claimed a  day  of  prayer  and  on  Monday 
thereafter,  nearly  a  dozen  riots  took  place 
and.  thumbing  their  noses  at  any  sugges- 
tion  of  praying   for  or   accomplishing 
domestic  tranquillity,  the  black  power 
advocates  used  a  church  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  to  urge  more  riots  and  revolution' 
more  shooting  and  looting,  more  bullets 
and  bombing. 
Stokely  Carmichael  is  in  Cuba  consort- 


ing with  Castro  on  how  to  accomplish 
guerrilla  warfare  on  the  streets  of 
America. 

In  his  television  address  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  which  he  called  for  a  day 
of  prayer,  the  President  also  asked  tiie 
rioters  to  "think  again."  I  now  ask  the 
President  and  the  Attorney  General  to 
think    agam    before    opposing   the    bill 
which  Is  a  necessary  Federal  weapon  with 
which  to  fight  the  violence  and  bloodshed 
that  has  marked  our  cities.  My  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Florida  suggested 
the  Attorney  General  has  not  been  doing 
It,  and  the  Attorney  General  says  he  has 
not  been  doing  it  because  he  does  not 
have  the  authority  to  do  It  as  there  Is  no 
Federal  law.  I  urge  that  we  give  him  that 
power  by  passing  this  bill. 

Think  again,  Mr.  President,  of  the  in- 
nocent victims  of  these  riots  who  have 
lost  their  lives,  and  the  Innocent  victims 
Who  have  been  maimed  and  wounded  as 
a  result  of  these  riots,  as  a  result  of  the 
violence  which  Federal  authorities  are 
presently  powerless  to  prevent 

Think  again.  Mr.  President,  of  the  poor 
shopkeeper  whose  life  savings  have  been 
lost  to  the  looters  and  vandals 
jmink  again.  Mr.  President,  of  the 
chUdren  who  must  now  live  imder  even 
more  crowded  conditions  because  tiie 
buildings  in  which  they  lived  have  been 
burned  to  the  ground. 

And,  think  again,  Mr.  President,  of  the 
pol  cemen  and  firemen  who  have  lost 
their  lives  because  of  a  sniper's  bullet  a 
vandal's  weU-almed  rock,  or  an  arsonist's 
lire. 

I  ask  the  President  to  think  again  be- 
fore opposing  a  responsible  bill  which  will 
give  the  Federal  authorities  power  to  in- 
vestigate tiiese  riots  which  have  become 
national  In  scope,  which  will  provide  a 
strong  deterrent  to  the  sedltlonists  who 
are  traveling  from  one  State  to  another 
to  teach  and  preach  violence  and  blood- 
shed, and  which  will  demonstrate  that 
not  only  do  the  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive oppose  rioting  as  a  legitimate  form 
of  protest,  but  further  that  they  are 
strongly  in  support  of  Pederal  laws  to 
ouUaw  such  anarchy. 


TraE  NATION  WILL  LONG  REMEM- 
BER ADM.  DAVID  LAMAR  McDONALD 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  retirement  of  a  good 
friend,  an  outstanding  American,  and  a 
man  whose  dedication  to  the  United 
States  insures  that  his  name  will  be  re- 
corded in  the  history  of  our  Nation.  The 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Adm.  David 
Lamar  McDonald's  retirement  today 
brings  to  a  close  43  years  of  service  in 
the  U.S.  Navy.  His  contributions  to  the 
Navy  and  to  the  defense  of  this  Nation 
are  outstanding.  "<- 

His  rise  from  a  cadet  at  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
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tlons  alone  speaks  for  his  qualifications 
and  dedication. 

Along  the  way  he  has  served  valiantly 
as  his  numerous  decorations  will  attest. 
Twelve  times  he  has  been  decorated  by 
his  Nation.  Including  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  and  the  Bronze  Star.  Six 
other  nations  have  bestowed  decorations 
upon  him  for  his  work. 

The  Bronze  Star  w£is  Kiven  him  for 
hla  service  aboard  the  USS  Essex  as 
officer  in  charge  of  the  Combat  Informa- 
tion Center  during  the  battle  of  Leyte 
Gulf.  When  the  ship  was  hit  by  the 
enemy,  his  efforts  in  organizini?  were  so 
effective  that  normal  operations  were 
suspended  for  only  30  minutes  with  a 
minimum  loss  of  efHciency. 

Admiral  McDonald  went  on  to  join 
the  staff  of  the  Commander  of  the  Air 
Forces.  In  the  following  years  Admiral 
McDonald  was  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  D.S5.  Mindoro  and  later  the  U.S.S. 
Coral  Sea. 

In  1960  he  became  the  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Supreme  Head- 
quarters of  Allied  Powers  m  Europe. 

Three  years  later  he  became  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  U.S.  Naval  Forces 
In  Europe  and  Commander  in  Chief. 
U.S.  Naval  Forces,  in  the  Eastern  Atlan- 
tic and  Mediterranean  and  by  the  end  of 
1963.  he  was  the  Commander  of  Naval 
Component  of  all  U.S.  forces  in  Europe. 

In  August  of  that  year,  he  became 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  has  served 
In  that  position  since. 

But  these  are  the  obvious  historical 
things  which  show  on  the  record. 

Admiral  McDonalds  contributions  to 
operating  procedures  that  have  improved 
the  Navy  and  thus  better  served  the  Na- 
tion are  many  and  perhaps  not  so  obvi- 
ous to  those  outside  the  Navy 

One  of  the  programs  which  came  Into 
being  during  his  service  as  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  was  the  search  and  rescue 
operation  In  the  Tonkin  Gulf.  As  a  for- 
mer pilot,  Admiral  McDonald  well  knew 
the  danger  of  flying  and  the  morale  prob- 
lems faced  when  a  comrade  is  shot  down. 

The  search  and  rescue  program  now 
being  used  In  Vietnam  is  the  most  effec- 
tive combat  rescue  operation  the  world 
has  ever  known.  As  of  July  3,  1967.  a 
total  of  320  US  pilots  and  crewmen  had 
been  rescued  from  the  waters  of  the 
Tonkin  Gulf — an  investment  of  lives, 
morale,  and  dollars  whose  importance  is 
almost  Impossible  to  overestimate. 

It  is  only  fair  to  point  out  at  this  time 
that,  while  credit  is  due  Admiral  McDon- 
ald, he  makes  the  point  that  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Paul  H.  Nitze  shares  any 
credit  given  him. 

Also  during  the  tenure  of  Admiral  Mc- 
Donald and  Secretary  Nitze.  the  F-4 
was  developed  for  tnterservice  use.  The 
Inception  of  the  F-4  took  place  when 
Admiral  McDonald,  then  a  rear  admiral. 
was  director  of  the  Air  Warfare  Division 
of  OPNAV. 

Despite  these  and  other  historic  ad- 
vances which  were  made  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  Admiral  McDonald,  he  will  also 
be  remembered  for  his  efforts  to  raise 
the  morale  and  standards  for  the  regular 
sailor. 

Sharing  his  dedication  through  these 
years  has  been  his  lovely  wife,  Tommy, 


who  has  given  of  her  time,  energy,  and 
devotion.  She  shared  her  husband's 
problems  and  helped  In  every  way  she 
could. 

This  Nation  and  the  men  of  our 
Armed  Forces  owc  Admiral  McDonald  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  his  long  and  meri- 
torious service  His  name  will  rank  high 
in  the  annals  of  Naval  history,  and 
rightly  so 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Florida  yield'' 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr    Ger.-kld  R.  Ford  I. 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida 'Mr  Rogers  I  yieldiuK  to  me  at  this 
time.  I  commend  the  gentleman  for  say- 
ing what  so  many  of  us  feel  concerning 
Admiral  McDonald  and  his  lovely  wife 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  opinion  that 
Dave  McDonald  has  performed  a  superb 
job  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  during 
his  4  years  of  service  He  has  headed  the 
Navy  m  the  uniformed  service  during  a 
very  difficult  and  a  very  trying  tune.  I 
feel  that  his  contribution  to  the  Navy  of 
the  present  and  the  Navy  of  the  future 
will  go  down  in  history  as  extremely  sig- 
nificant 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  the  coun- 
try owes  a  dwp  debt  of  gratitude  to  Ad- 
miral Mcl>jnald.  and  I  wish  to  say  on  a 
very  personal  ba.sis  that  there  is  no  finer 
gentleman,  no  finer  naval  officer  in  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  I  thank  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield^ 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  eentleman  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  EdmondsonI. 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Speaker,  I  was 
delighted  to  hear  the  remarks  which  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Rogers)  has  made  on  the  subject 
of  a  great  naval  officer  and  a  great  Amer- 
ican. I  wish  to  concur  wholeheartedly 
with  what  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
has  said  and  with  what  our  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Micliigan  iMr.  Gerald  R. 
FoRDl,  said  with  reference  to  the  dis- 
tinguished caree.-  and  today's  retirement 
of  Admiral  McDonald. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  n:y  opinion  Admiral 
McDonald  has  been  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing naval  officers  of  our  time.  I  know 
that  he  will  long  be  remembered  and 
highly  respected  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Navy. 

EQUALITY'    FOR    I^^TIN    AMERICAN 
IMMIGRANTS 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  1965  the 
Congress,  recognizing  the  Inlierent  In- 
equality  of    the    national    origin   quota 
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system  of  our  previous  Immigration  law. 
passed  the  new  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Premised  on  the  theory 
that  Immigrants  should  be  admitted  to 
the  United  States  on  an  equal  basis 
rather  than  on  the  irrational  basis  of 
nationality,  the  new  law  represented  a 
vast  improvement  in  our  immigration 
policy.  However,  not  long  after  the  ef- 
fective date  certain  defects  became 
manifest. 

The  labor  certificates  requirement  of 
.section  214.  and  its  Implementing  pro- 
cedures, involve  not  only  an  unwarranted 
amount  of  redtape.  but  impose  on  the 
potential  immigrant  the  burden  of  prov- 
ing the  existence  of  a  job  opening  In  the 
United  States.  Earlier  this  year  I  Intro- 
dueed  legislation,  H  R  7775,  designed  to 
mitigate  this  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  defect 
which  needs  a  remedy— a  defect  which 
cuts  against  our  new  immigration  policy. 
Notwithstanding  the  intent  to  expunge 
from  the  statute  books  laws  discriminat- 
ing against  certain  aliens  on  a  basis  of 
nationality  per  se.  the  Congress  by  enact- 
mg  section  245 (c»  established  a  different 
standard  for  those  persons  emigrating 
from  Western  Hemisphere  nations  than 
for  those  from  nations  not  within  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Section  245(c) 
not  only  visits  great  hardship  upon  many 
Latin  Americans,  but  it  constitutes 
blatant  discrimination. 

Last  year  the  Congress  eliminated  one 
of  the  inequities  Imposed  by  section  245 
I  c  • .  Under  Public  Law  8^732  those,  who 
had  emigrated  from  a  Western  Hemi- 
sphere country  on  a  temporary  visa  and 
who  in  good  faith  had  applied  for  per- 
manent resident  status  prior  to  December 
1,  1965 — the  effective  date  of  the  new 
immigration  law — were  exempt  from  the 
necessity  of  leaving  the  United  States  to 
obtain  a  permanent  Immigration  visa. 

Moreover,  Public  Law  89-732  created 
a  special  exception  for  Cubans  admitted 
or  paroled  into  the  United  States  subse- 
quent to  January  1,  1959.  The  Attorney 
General,  due  to  Public  Law  89-732.  may 
adjust  the  status  of  such  persons  to  that 
of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  perma- 
nent residence,  if  the  applicant  would 
be  otherwise  eligible. 

Except  for  Cubans,  the  existing  law. 
section  245,  operates  to  the  detriment  of 
one  from  a  Western  Hemisphere  nation, 
compared  to  Immigrants,  from  non- 
Western  Hemisphere  nations,  seeking  to 
change  from  temporary  to  permanent 
status. 

The  effect  Is  such  that  one  of  the  lat- 
ter category  can  change  his  status  with- 
out first  returning  to  his  country.  One 
from  a  Western  Hemisphere  coimtry,  ex- 
cept Cuba,  is.  however,  specifically  pre- 
cluded, by  subsection  (c»  of  section  245. 
from  obtaining  permanent  resident 
status  unless  he  applies  for  a  permanent 
visa  outside  the  United  States. 

Thus,  for  example,  one  from  a  non- 
Western  Hemisphere  nation,  visiting  the 
United  States  on  a  temporary  visa  could 
apply  for  and,  if  eligible,  obtain  a  per- 
manent visa  without  first  having  to  re- 
turn to  his  country.  Except  for  Cubans, 
one  in  a  similar  situation,  were  he  from 
a  Western  Hemisphere  nation,  would  be 
required  to  leave  the  United  States  prior 


to  applying  for  and  obtaining  a  perma- 
nent visa  even  were  he  to  meet  all  other 
qualifications. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  does  this  con- 
stitute     unwarranted      discriminatory 
treatment  of  those  from  Western  Hemi- 
sphere nations,  It  violates  the  spirit  of 
justice    and    equality    which    prompted 
President  Kennedy  and  President  John- 
son to  recommend  to  the  Congress  the 
Nationality  and  Immigration  Act  of  1965. 
In  light  of  this  discriminatory  effect. 
I  have  Introduced  a  bill  which  would  re- 
peal section  245' d   of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  a  bill,  the  enact- 
ment of  which  will  place  all  who  seek 
permanent  status  on  an  equal  footing. 
Expeditious  action  by  the  Congress  on 
this  proposed  amendment  will  not  waive 
any  substantive  standard  an  immigrant 
must  meet  in  order  to  obtain  permanent 
status.  However,  it  will  elevate  the  Latin 
American  immigrant  to  oxactly  the  same 
level  as  an  immigrant  from  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  By  so  doing,  the 
Congress    will    further    strengthen    the 
philosophy  underlying  our  new  immigra- 
tion policy,  that  of  equality  of  treatment. 


KNX  in  Los  Angeles,  has  just  finished 
an  excellent  series  of  radio  editorials  on 
the  southern  CaUfornla  rapid  transit 
crisis.  The  series  included  five  separate 
editorials  dealing  with  various  aspects  of 
the  rapid  transit  problem.  The  fifth  edi- 
torial contains  some  very  excellent  and 
specific  suggestions  for  action  to  allevi- 
ate the  transit  problems. 

For  the  information  of  the  House  I 
submit  for  the  Record  these  editorials 
In  the  order  of  their  broadcast: 
(July  17.  1967] 
What's  the  Fare  Prom   Here? 


PERSONAL   EXPLANATION 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday  afternoon,  July  31. 
1967,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  leave 
the  House  floor  for  a  scheduled  meeting 
In  our  State  capltol  In  Harrlsburg.  Pa., 
on  Highway  Route  88.  Problems  of  re- 
routing and  immediate  construction 
must  be  settled  at  once  by  cooperation 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  officials.  As 
this  Is  the  main  route  from  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh  to  our  Allegheny  County  an- 
nual fair  In  my  congressional  district, 
attended  by  over  a  million  visitors.  I  have 
felt  it  of  high  importance  in  our  area 
to  help  break  an  Impasse  by  working  out 
cooperation  by  officials,  contractors,  and 
local  parties. 

On  conference  report  on  H.R.  6098 
passage  on  Monday.  July  31,  1967  I 
would  have  voted  "no." 


SOUTHERN   CALIFORNIA'S   RAPID 
TRANSIT  CRISIS 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Reinecke]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  major  problems  facing  our  Nation's 
cities  is  rapid  transportation.  My  city  of 
Los  Angeles  with  its  vast  urban  sprawl 
of  satellite  suffers  more  than  most  cities 
because  of  Its  geographical  size. 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Sutton,  vice  president 
or  CBS  radio  and  general  manager  of 


Today  we  begin  a  5-part  series  on  the  most 
studied  subject  In  Southern  California- 
Rapid  Transit.  Since  1925,  there  have  been 
over  45  studies  of  this  problem.  It  seems  that 
studying  rapid  transit  has  become  a  major 
CaUfornla  Industry. 

Our  focus  today  1b  on  the  most  critical 
part  of  the  problem— money.  All  other  ques- 
tions about  rapid  transit  are  secondary  to  the 
one  of  how  we  pay  for  It. 

Almost  every  expert  says  public  transpor- 
tation must  be  subsidized.  It  Is  subsidized 
in  most  major  cities  In  the  country.  For  ex- 
ample, New  York  spends  $170  million  a  year 
supporting  its  system.  Assuming  we  have  to 
have  subsidized  rapid  transit  here,  how  much 
money  will  It  cost? 

The  Southern  California  Rapid  Transit 
District  estimates  the  two-phase  system  will 
cost  about  $1.6  billion.  Privately,  experts 
guess  the  final  cost  will  run  between  2  and  3 
billion  dollars.  We  are  told  that  fares  will 
pay  the  system's  operating  costs  but  not  the 
capital  Investment  cost.  In  other  words,  the 
cost  of  building  the  system  will  have  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  taxpayers. 

The  money  will  probably  be  raised  by  sell- 
ing bonds.  The  cost  of  paying  off  these  bonds 
Is  hard  to  predict  precisely.  It  will  depend 
on  various  factors  In  the  bond  market  when 
they  are  sold.  Nevertheless,  bond  experts  es- 
timate It  will  take  approximately  $100  million 
per  year  for  every  $1  billion  worth  of  bonds. 
If  we  assume  2  billion  as  the  cost  of  build- 
ing the  system,  we  see  that  it  will  require 
an  annual  payment  of  $200  million  to  pay  off 
the  bonds. 

This  $200  million  will  have  to  be  paid  by 
the  taxpayers  of  Southern  California.  It 
might  be  In  the  form  of  a  real  estate  tax;  or, 
It  might  be  a  gasoline  tax;  or.  It  might  be  a 
sales  tax;  or.  any  number  of  other  possibil- 
ities. For  example,  last  Thursday  the  State 
Assembly  passed  two  transit  tax  bills.  One 
Increases  the  cost  of  gasoline  and  the  other 
hikes  the  vehicle  tax  by  25%.  Even  If  these 
go  through,  they  won't  raise  near  enough 
money  to  finance  construction  of  the  system. 
What  It  comes  down  to  Is  this:  no  matter 
how  It's  sliced,  the  taxpayers  are  going  to  get 
hit  for  approximately  $200  million  more  a 
year.  Now  this  Is  more  than  the  total  real 
estate  and  personal  property  tax  combined 
which  was  collected  for  all  of  the  67  cities  of 
Los  Angeles  County  In  1966. 

Therefore,  without  arguing  about  systems, 
hardware,  routes,  or  anything  else.  KNX  asks 
two  simple  questions :  Is  the  taxpayer  willing 
to  pay  for  a  rapid  transit  system?  And,  if  he 
Is  willing,  is  he  able  to  pay  It? 

Tomorrow  we  will  examine  another  part  of 
the  problem  In  our  KNX  editorial,  entitled 
"A  Fast  Train  To  No-Where," 
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a  dramatic  change.  There  was  a  massive  shift 
to  the  private  car;  a  flood  of  Immigrants  to 
California;  the  explosion  of  the  suburbs;  and, 
a  sharp  decline  In  public  transportation. 

Many  voices  have  called  for  a  revitalized 
pubUc  transit  system  for  Los  Angeles.  In  fact, 
since  1925  there  have  been  45  studies  of  the 
problem.  So  far,  about  the  only  thing  every- 
body agrees  on  Is  that  we  have  a  problem. 
Beyond  that  there  Is  nothing  but  a  babble  of 
plans,  suggestions,  arguments,  criticisms,  de- 
mands, warnings,  hopes,  and  prayers. 

In  1962,  the  Southern  California  Rapid 
Transit  District  was  formed.  With  Its  forma- 
tion many  assumed  that  we  finally  had  a 
central  and  coordinated  transit  agency.  One 
that  was  going  to  provide  regional  pubUc 
transportation  for  all  of  Southern  California. 
This  is  not  true. 

Of  the  seven  counties  In  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, the  Transit  District  only  covers  3. 
Orange  County,  the  second  most  populous 
country  in  California,  is  not  Included.  Fur- 
thermore, even  in  Los  Angeles  County  there 
are  still  15  different  bus  companies.  Their 
schedules  are  not  coordinated  and  you  gen- 
erally can't  transfer  from  one  system  to  an- 
other. 

As  for  the  role  of  government  In  coordi- 
nating transportation  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia— this  Is  a  huge  Joke.  There  are  more 
than  300  separate  agencies  In  this  area  deal- 
ing with  public  transportation.  It  is  un- 
believably absurd  that  the  air,  sea.  highway, 
freeway,  taxlcab,  pipeline,  truck,  rail,  bus, 
and  rapid  transit  systems  here  are  virtually 
uncoordinated. 

With  the  fantastic  brain-power  and  tech- 
nological skill  we  have  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia, the  present  condition  of  public  trans- 
portation Is  Incredible. 

KNX  believes  that  what  Is  needed  Is  a  cen- 
tral transportation  authority  for  planning 
and  action.  It  must  be  an  organization  with 
money  and  with  the  power  to  get  action. 
Until  we  get  this  sort  of  coordinated  effort, 
Southern  California  public  transportation 
will  be  a  fast  train  to  nowhere. 

Tomorrow  we  will  look  at  the  transit  sys- 
tem proposed  for  Los  Angeles.  We  will  ask 
one  of  the  fundamental  questions  that  has 
never  been  answered.  It  is  a  question  on 
which  the  success  or  failure  of  the  proposed 
system  depends. 


[July  18.  I967J 
A  Fast  Train  to  Nowhere 

Southern  California  rapid  transit  appears 
to  be  a  fast  train  to  nowhere.  This  is  our 
second  comment  In  our  current  series  on 
rapid  transit.  Our  focus  today  Is  on  the  orga- 
nization of  the  transit  effort. 

For  years  Southern  California  had  a  va- 
riety of  bus  and  streetcar  companies.  World 
War  n  gas  rationing  made  these  very  Impor- 
tant to  ua.  However,  the  end  of  the  war  saw 


[July  19,  1967) 
You  Can't  Get  There  From  Here 
Many  pieople  have  a  recurring  nightmare 
about    the    proposed    rapid    transit   system. 
What  If  we  spend  the  billions  needed  to  build 
It  and  then  find  out  It  doesn't  do  the  Job? 
The  plan  proposed  by  the  Rapid  Transit 
district  Is  a  twin-rail  train  system  radiating 
from  downtown  Los  Angeles  like  spokes  on  a 
wheel. 

The  criticisms  of  this  plan  are  many.  First, 
the  twin-rail  system  is  the  same  kind  that 
has  been  used  for  over  a  century.  Today, 
technology  Is  rushing  toward  a  breakthrough 
that  may  make  it  as  archaic  as  button  shoes. 
The  scientists  who  studied  California's  trans- 
portation needs  for  the  Governor  two  years 
ago,  regard  the  twin-rail  system  as  a  ridicu- 
lous dodo. 

Besides,  a  fixed  rail  system  cannot  move 
to  meet  changing  community  needs.  Older 
cities  started  with  a  rail  system  early  In  life 
and  grew  up  around  It — we  didn't.  Instead 
of  expanding  outward  from  the  central  city 
along  rail  lines,  Los  Angeles  moved  outward 
in  waves.  Imposing  a  spoke  rail  pattern  on 
our  sprawling,  low-density  city  now  Is  fool- 
ishness. Transit  experts  agree  that  you  must 
have  a  land  density  over  twice  that  of  Los 
Angeles'  In  order  to  make  a  rail  system  pay 
out.  As  for  the  spoke  pattern,  one  local  wit 
puts  It  this  way:  you  can  go  anywhere  you 
want  to  Just  as  long  as  you  go  downtown 
first. 

Beyond  this,  passenger  rail  systems  are 
consistent  money  losers.  This  Is  because  the 
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pubUc  won't  pay  ror  what  It  doeant  want. 
Tb0  automobile  U  more  comfortable,  more 
convenient,  and  taster.  It  coata  more  to  op- 
erate but  tbla  U  not  particularly  meaning- 
ful In  our  relatlyely  affluent  society.  In  short. 
the  tranait  toaln  offer*  little  to  lure  people 
out  of  their  car*.  The  fallacy  of  transit  think- 
ing for  years  has  been  Its  almoet  total  con- 
centration on  the  supply  side  of  the  supply- 
and-demand  equation.  The  notion  la  that.  If 
you  build  a  transit  system,  most  people  will 
automatlcaUy  use  It.  This  la  simply  not  true. 
One  twin-rail  transit  system  has  already  gone 
broke  In  Los  Angeles  because  It  Ignored  the 
demand  aide  of  the  picture 

Further,  the  svstem  la  designed  solely  to 
Bolve  the  downtown  commuter  problem.  It 
iB  virtually  useless  for  going  to  the  market. 
to  recreation  areae,  to  the  doctor,  to  school, 
or  anyplace  except  downtown  to  work. 

Finally,  the  greatest  deficiency  In  transit 
plana  for  Southern  California  la  thla:  The 
aystem  appears  designed  primarily  to  serve 
downtown  Loa  Angeles.  To  build  It  will  re- 
quire vote  approval  of  a  huge  bond  Issue 
Moat  of  theae  vot^ra  not  only  don't  live  or 
work  downtown — they  very  rarely  go  there. 

KNX  aaka  this  question:  Will  the  suburban 
voter  willingly  shoulder  a  gigantic  tax  bur- 
den for  Bomethln^  that  doesn't  appear  to 
benefit  him?  An  opinion  poll  last  February 
revealed  that  68 ''o  favored  using  public  funds 
for  rapid  transit.  However,  nowhere  In  the 
poll  waa  the  voter  told  the  price  tag.  He  was 
not  told  how  much  his  taxes  would  go  up 
to  build  rapid  transit.  He  was  asked  hla  blind 
opinion  about  an  unknown  figure.  Thla  poll, 
then,  falla  to  answer  the  question.  And,  yet, 
the  aucceaa  or  failure  of  rapid  transit  hangs 
by  the  thread  of  that  answer. 

Thla  has  been  number  3  of  our  5-part 
tranalt  eerlea.  Tomorrow  we  will  look  at  the 
Rapid  Tranalt  DUtrlct  itaelf  and  the  charge 
that  our  bua  riders  are  the  economic  serfs 
of   out-of-aute    financial    interests. 


(July  20.  1967| 
Whosw  Hand  Is  at  the  Hxlm 

Today  KKX.  conUnuee  Ita  serlee  of  the 
transit  problem  with  a  loolc  at  the  Southern 
California  Rapid  Transit  District.  This  la  the 
oganlzatlon  that  la  supposed  to  solve  our 
tranalt  dilemma. 

To  begin  with.  Ita  name  Is  a  misnomer.  It 
neither  covers  Southern  California  nor  all  of 
rapid  tranalt.  It  does  not  Include  Orange 
County — the  second  most  populous  county 
In  the  at«te.  Even  In  the  area  it  doee  cover, 
the  DUtrlct'a  authority  is  spotty.  For  ex- 
ample, there  are  13  other  bua  companies  In 
Loe  Angeles  county  alone.  Aa  for  "rapid,"  the 
average  apeed  estimated  for  the  proposed 
tranalt  aystem  la  about  30  miles  per  hour. 
Hardly   "rapid"   by   any   modern   standard. 

Another  concern  Is  the  experience  of  Dis- 
trict personnel.  Almost  none  of  them  has 
had  any  experience  operating  a  modern  rail 
aystem.  These  are  the  people  who  will  have 
to  run  a  rail  system  that  is  '4  the  size  of 
New  York  City's.  Also,  the  present  District 
exists  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  Its  bond- 
holders. The  needs  of  the  public  are  second- 
ary. To  Illustrate  the  recent  flap  about  a 
subsidy  of  fare  Increase  Is  due  to  the  bond- 
holders. They  require  the  District  to  charge 
double  depreciation  expense.  If  it  were  not 
for  this,  neither  a  subsidy  nor  a  fare  hike 
would  be  needed. 

Thla  altuatlon  may  continue  with  the  new 
tranalt  aystem.  The  District  has  hired  eco- 
nomic experts  to  study  the  new  tranalt  plan. 
Clearly,  their  recommendations  will  swing 
a  lot  of  weight  in  the  final  plan  of  our  tranalt 
system.  This  firm  of  experts  Is  Cloverdale  and 
Colqultts — the  same  firm  that  Is  the  eco- 
nomic advisor  and  representative  of  the 
present  bondholders. 

Finally,  we  must  realize  that,  wh.at  has 
seemed  to  be  several  different  groups  tack- 
ling the  transit  problem  over  the  years,  has 


always  been  the  same  one.  The  name  on  the 
front  door  changes  from  time  to  time,  but 
the  faces  remain  the  same. 

A  look  at  the  group's  history  shows  study 
after  study  without  any  action;  It  shows  In- 
eptneas  In  both  politics  and  public  relations; 
and.  It  shows  a  total  lack  of  Imagination  and 
bold  leadership. 

KNX  can  only  conclude  that  there  la  an 
eriormuus  Job  to  be  done  and,  on  the  basis 
of  past  performance,  tne  Southern  California 
Rapid  Tmnslt  District  cannot  provide  the 
leadership  to  do  it. 

[July  21.  1967] 
What  To  Do  Untii.  the  Doctor  Arrives 
For  almost  half  a  century,  we  have  done 
little  about  our  public  transportation  prob- 
lem but  Ulk.  The  proposed  transit  rail  sys- 
tem Is  5  to  10  years  away  from  being  fully 
operational  Therefore.  In  this  final  editorial 
of  our  current  series,  K^fX  will  suggest  what 
can  be  done  now  to  move  cars  and  people 
better 

First,  existing  bus  service  must  be  dra- 
matically Improved  This  Is  vital  whether  or 
not  a  rail  system  Is  built.  For  example,  a 
major  barrier  to  Jobs  for  the  poor  of  South 
Central  Los  Angeles  Is  the  lack  of  good  public 
transportation.  What  good  Is  a  Job  if  you 
can't  get  to  it?  We  need  one  central  transit 
authority  for  all  Southern  California  .  .  . 
vastly  Increased  rush-hour  service  .  .  .  and, 
much  better  public  Information  about  bus 
service 

Next,  we  must  discourage  use  of  private 
cars  In  congested  areas.  Monthly  parkers  and 
those  parking  before  9  A.M.  and  between  4 
and  a  P.M..  In  congested  areas  should  be 
heavily  uxed  .  selected  freeway  on-ramps 
should  be  closed  during  rush  hours  .  .  .  em- 
ployers should  contribute  all  or  part  of  the 
fare  for  employees  who  commute  by  bua 
there  should  be  Incentives  for  car  pools 
there  should  be  a  clty-wlde.  computer 
matched  car-pool  system — car  pools  have 
been  tried  within  companies  but  never  on  a 
clty-wlde  basis  .  .  there  should  be  mlnl-bus 
service  within  congested  areas  and  between 
these  areas  and  outlying  parking  lots. 

In  addition,  we  must  help  cars  move  bet- 
ter. Traffic  signals  should  be  synchronized 
so  traffic  can  flow  smoothly  without 
stopping  .  .  alternative  surface  routes 
should  be  publicized  and  clearly  marked  .  .  . 
all  public  works  money  should  be  pooled  In 
a  concentrated  effort  to  eliminate  road 
bottlenecks  .  .  work  and  school  hours 
should  be  staggered  to  stretch  out  the  rush 
hour  load  .  .  and,  intrastate  traffic  should 
be  routed  around  congested  areas  during 
rush  hours 

Then,  there  should  be  special  commuter 
services  such  as:  commuter  trains  on  our 
existing  network  of  tracks  .  .  .  executive 
commuter  bus  service  .  use  of  school  buses 
to  supplement  evening  rush  hour  service 
special  shopper  buses  during  the  off-peak 
hours  when  most  of  our  buses  are  now  idle 
we  should  have  special  weekend  bus  service 
to  recreation  areas  ...  we  should  eliminate 
the  overlapping  and  duplication  of  the  more 
than  300  transportatli^n  agencies  we  now 
have  .  .  .  and.  we  should  allow  the  ooeratlon 
of  Jitneys  and  peso-cabs  throughout  the 
community 

These  ^re  Just  a  sample  of  the  many  things 
that  could  be  done  now  to  lmpro"e  transpor- 
tation In  the  Southl.-ind  Many  of  them  could 
be  done  within  the  next  30  days  with  little 
or  no  additional  expense. 

KNK  says  that  our  fundamental  need  Is 
for  a  central  transportaUon  authority.  One 
that  h.^s  the  money,  the  power,  and  the  will 
to  coordinate  all  transportation  In  Southern 
California.  To  create  such  an  authority  and 
to  do  what  else  must  be  done  takes  courage, 
imagination,  and  bold  initiative  by  our  po- 
litical leaders  The  sooner  they  do  It.  the 
sooner  we'll  all  get  home  to  dinner. 


August  1,  1967  August  1,  1967 


NEIGHBORHCX>D     ACTION 
CRUSADE 


Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  FIecord  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day, the  four  of  us  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
President  asking  him  to  use  the  per- 
suasive powers  of  his  Office  to  Initiate  a 
Neighborhood  Action  Crusade  to  defuse 
the  tensions  now  threatening  the  lives 
and  property  of  urban  Americans.  We 
have  sent  copies  of  this  letter  to  all  Gov- 
ernors and  the  mayors  of  approximate- 
ly 150  of  our  Nation's  largest  cities,  urg- 
ing them  to  implement  the  program  at 
the  local  level. 

We  are  faced  with  a  national  crisis. 
Newark,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  and  Cam- 
brldp;e  are  examples  of  what  can  hap- 
pen elsewhere  during  the  remainder  of 
the  summer. 

Steps  to  remove  the  causes  of  the  cur- 
rent riots  will  be  searched  out  and,  hope- 
fully, these  Ills  will  be  eliminated  at  some 
future  date. 

We  are  here  today,  however,  to  urge 
the  immediate  implementation  of  a  pro- 
gram of  preventive  action — a  program  to 
relieve  the  tensions  during  the  remainder 
of  the  summer  before  more  riots  become 
reality.  We  are  here  today  to  urge  a 
united  effort  by  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, the  Governors,  the  mayors  of  our 
major  cities  and  their  citizens  to  quiet 
civil  unrest. 

The  Neighborhood  Action  Crusade,  we 
feel,  can  help  provide  this  relief.  It  can 
give  the  Presidents  Commission  and  a 
bipartisan  congressional  committee  the 
needed  time  to  make  a  thorough  study 
with  effective   recommendations. 

We  view  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
immediate  problem  as  one  of  continuing 
communications — keeping  in  touch  with 
the  neighborhoods  where  riot  situations 
exist.  Clearly,  a  contributing  cause  is  the 
basic  breakdown  of  communications 
among  Negro  Americans,  the  leaders 
of  their  organizations,  and  the  elected 
officials  of  our  country.  As  Mayor  Cav- 
anagh  of  Detroit  reportedly  said  last 
week  in  reference  to  the  problem: 

I  find  out  that  all  the  civil  rights  leaders 
we've  been  dealing  with  don't  even  know 
the  people  In   the  streets. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Negro 
Americans  are  dedicated  citizens,  strong- 
ly opposed  to  disorder  and  violence.  In- 
volvement of  these,  our  fellow  citizens, 
in  keeping  the  peace  within  their  own 
neighborhoods  is  essential  to  the  reso- 
lution of  the  current  crisis  In  our  cities. 

We  urge  the  creation  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood Action  Crusade — largely  local  vol- 
unteer organizations  to  work  construc- 
tively in  rallying  the  stabilizing  influence 
that  exl.sts  In  the  neighborhoods.  In  this 
way.  local  neighborhood  leaders,  work- 
ing within  their  own  areas,  can  provide 
understanding,  continuing  communica- 
tions, and  positive  direction  in  this  cru- 
sade to  assure  peace  in  America's  cities. 
Whereas  law  enforcement  will  not  be 
their  mission,  leadership  will  be. 


I  Volimteers    would    serve    their    own 

neighborhoods.  Local  government  would 
provide  administrative  services  and  co- 
ordination of  the  program.  The  Federal 
Government  would  provide  the  funds 
and  equipment  to  support  the  local  effort. 
We  believe  this  can  be  a  low-cost  pro- 
gram of  short  duration  carried  out  with- 
in existing  appropriations  and  well-es- 
tablished executive  precedents. 

For  these  reasons,  we  are  introducing 
a  Joint  resolution  calling  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  immediate  steps  to  launch 
the  Neighborhood  Action  Crusade. 

We  Invite  our  colleagues,  to  Join  with  us 
as  cosponsors.  We  hope  our  plan  Is  the 
beginning  of  a  united  front  aimed  at 
creating  a  workable  tool,  readily  avail- 
able, to  ease  the  tension  in  our  cities. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  follows 
the  letter  which  we  four  sent  to  the 
President,  the  Oovemors,  and  the  may- 
ors of  150  of  our  largest  cities: 

Congress  of  the  trxrTED  States,  | 

House  or  Rkpresentattvbi, 
Washington,  D.C..  July  27, 1967. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  We  recognize  the 
tremendous  pressures  on  your  office  now,  and, 
therefore,  we  hesitate  to  take  up  yotir  time;' 
however.  In  the  Interest  of  reducing  national 
tensions  we  want  to  pass  along  to  you  a 
suggestion  for  a  program  which  might  help 
Immeasurably  In  keeping  order  In  cities 
threatened  with  violence. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Negro 
Americans  are  dedicated  citizens,  strongly 
opposed  to  disorder  and  violence.  Involve- 
ment of  these,  our  fellow  citizens.  In  keeping 
the  peace  within  their  own  neighborhoods  U 
essential  to  the  resolution  of  the  current 
crises  in  our  cities. 

We  suggest  you  use  the  persuasive  powers 
of  the  Presidency  by  dramatically  calling 
upon  the  communities  to  Initiate  a  Neigh- 
borhood Action  Crusade  to  de-ftise  the  ten- 
sions now  threatening  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  urban  Americans.  We  view  the  Cru- 
sade as  autonomous  local  programs  organized, 
developed,  and  directed  completely  by  local 
citizens. 

We  urge  the  creation  of  the  Neighborhood 
Action  Crusade — local  quasi-volunteer  orga- 
nizations to  work  constructively  In  rallying 
the  stabilizing  Influence  that  exists  In  the 
neighborhoods.  In  this  way,  local  neighbor- 
hood leaders,  working  within  their  own  areas, 
can  provide  continuing  communication  and 
positive  direction  In  this  crusade  to  assure 
peace  In  America's  cities.  In  many  Instances, 
this  should  be  done  on  a  block-by-block 
basis. 

Volunteers  would  serve  their  own  neigh- 
borhoods. Local  government  would  provide 
administrative  services  and  coordination  of 
the  program.  The  federal  government  would 
provide  the  funds  and  equipment  to  support 
the  local  effort. 

We  recall  the  success  of  the  air  raid  warden 
program  In  England  In  World  War  II — ad- 
mittedly hazardous  duty.  Here  were  volun- 
teers asking  what  they  could  do  for  their 
country — serving  without  pay  to  help  weather 
a  crisis. 

We  suggest  that  this  program  be  tried  In 
those  clUes  most  frequently  mentioned  as 
so-called  "target  cities."  We  do  not  offer  this 
as  a  panacea,  but  It  could  be  a  big  step  for- 
ward for  the  balance  of  the  summer. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  Bush, 

Member  of  Congress. 

WlLLLAM  O.  COWOER. 

Member  of  Congress. 
Charles  E.  Goodell. 

Af ember  of  Congress. 
William  A.  Steigeh, 

Member  of  Congress. 
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CONCBZSS    OF    TBS    UOTno    STATES, 
HOT7SB  OF  REPBXSXNTATIVZS, 

Washington.  D.C.,  August  1, 1967. 
Deab  Matob  :  Enclosed  Is  a  letter 


we  have  written  the  President  In  the  hope  of 
providing  a  constructive  suggestion  to  de- 
fuse the  tensions  now  threatening  the  Uves 
and  property  of  lu-ban  Americans. 

We  have  urged  the  President  to  use  the 
persuasive  powers  of  his  office  to  Initiate  a 
Neighborhood  Action  Crusade.  Our  plan  en- 
lists volunteers  to  serve  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods, to  provide  continuing  conuniuilcatlon 
and  poelUve  direction  to  assure  peace  In  our 
cities. 

Knowing  how  vltaUy  concerned  you  are 
with  this  problem,  we  ask  you  to  review  this 
program.  We  urge  its  Immediate  Implemen- 
tation to  the  extent  that  It  Is  desirable  In 
your  Jurisdiction.  We  would  appreciate  your 
reaction  and  Ideas  as  to  Its  value.  We  do  not 
consider  this  a  panacea  or  a  long  term  solu- 
tion, but  we  believe  It  may  offer  Immediate 
hope  of  reducing  tensions. 

Also  enclosed  Is  a  resolution  which  we  are 
offering  on  the  House  floor,  Wednesday 
August  2.  We  are  asking  our  colleagues  In 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  to  Join  us 
m  this  effort.  Additionally  we  have  written 
the  Governor  of  your  state  asking  for  his 
advice  on  the  plan. 
Please  let  us  have  your  thoughts. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Gboroe  Bush. 

Member  of  Congress. 
William  O.  Cowger, 

Member  of  Congress. 
Charles  E.  Goodell, 

Member  of  Congress. 
William  a.  Steiger, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Repbesentatives, 
Washington.  D.C..  August  1,  1967. 

Deas  Governor -:  Enclosed  Is  a  letter 

we  have  written  the  President  In  the  hope  of 
providing  a  constructive  suggestion  to  de- 
fuse the  tensions  now  threatening  the  lives 
and  property  of  urban  Americans. 

We  have  urged  the  President  to  use  the 
persuasive  powers  of  his  office  to  InlUate  a 
Neighborhood  Action  Crusade.  Our  plan  en- 
lists volunteers  to  serve  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods, to  provide  conttoulng  communication 
and  positive  direction  to  assiu'e  peace  In  our 
cities. 

Knowing  how  vitally  concerned  you  are 
with  this  problem,  we  ask  you  to  review  this 
program.  We  urge  Its  Immediate  Implemen- 
tation to  the  extent  that  It  is  desirable  In 
your  Jiu-lsdlctlon.  We  would  appreciate  your 
reaction  and  Ideas  as  to  Its  value.  We  do  not 
consider  this  a  panacea  or  a  long  term  solu- 
tion, but  we  believe  It  may  offer  Immediate 
hope  of  reducing  tensions. 

An  additional  enclostire  Is  a  resolution 
which  we  are  offering  on  the  House  floor. 
Wednesday,  August  2.  We  are  asking  our  col- 
leagues In  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
to  Join  us  In  this  effort.  Also,  we  have  writ- 
ten the  Mayors  seen  on  the  enclosed  list  ask- 
ing for  their  advice. 

Please  let  us  have  your  thoughts. 
Sincerely  yours. 

George  Bush. 

Member  of  Congress. 
William  O.  Cowoeb. 

Member  of  Congress. 
Charles  E.  Goodell. 

Member  of  Congress. 
William  A.  Steiger. 
Member  of  Congress. 


marks  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    MIZE.    Mr.    Speaker,    although 
there  have  been  many  letters  of  praise, 
plus  editorial  comment,  about  the  Rural 
Job  Development  Act  which  I  Introduced 
In  the  House  last  week  to  supplement 
the  legislation  authored  by  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  and 
his  colleagues,  one  letter  which  I  feel  is 
particularly  apropos  to  the  problem  at 
hand  came  from  Father  John  Lahey  of 
St.  Joseph's  Church,  Damar,  Kans.  Un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  ask 
that  Father  Lahey's  letter  appear  In  the 
Record.  He  sets  forth  some  additional 
reasons  why  the  adoption  of  this  legis- 
lation is  in  the  public  interest.  The  let- 
ter follows: 

St.  Joseph's  Church, 
Damar,  Kans.,  July  25,  1967. 
Hon.  Chester  Mize, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Mize:  I  read  recently, 
with  considerable  Interest,  of  your  proposed 
bill  on  rural  Job  development. 

Your  efforts,  and  that  of  Senator  Pearson 
seem  particularly  timely  in  view  of  the  riots 
which  are  now  sweeping  our  large  cities  and 
producing  problems  which  these  centers  of 
population  are  thus  far  unable  to  cope  with. 
It  Is  rather  appaUlng,  to  say  the  least  to 
see  so  many  small  rural  towns  llteraUy  "die" 
because  of  the  lack  of  Job  opportunities 
while  the  problems  of  over -populated  "Inner 
cities"  continue  to  mount. 

The  sad  part  about  the  situation  Is  the 
fact  that  many  of  these  small  towns  already 
have  schools,  housing  and  many  of  the  other 
necesslUes  to  support  a  larger  population 
If  they  could  only  come  up  with  more  Job 
opportunities  for  potential  residents.  If  the 
ever-decreasing  farm  population  could  some- 
how be  replaced  with  workers  In  small  busi- 
nesses, manufacturing  enterprises  and  the 
like  these  communities  could  not  only  sur- 
vive, but  could  at  the  same  time,  I  believe 
contribute  Immeasurably  to  the  solution  of 
the  very  problems  confronting  cities  (eg 
racial  discrimination,  over-crowding,  etc) 

I  wish  to  compUment  you  for  your  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  "small  town"  and  wish  you 
every  success  in  your  venture.  I  would  ap- 
preciate receiving  a  copy  of  your  bill  and 
other  pertinent  literature. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Rev.  John  Lahbt. 
PS- — Thank  you  for  your  kind  note  on  the 
occasion    of    my   recent    ordination    to   the 
priesthood. 


JOHN  McNAUGHTON 


PRAISE  FOR  RURAL  JOB  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT 


Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Mize]  may  extend  his  re- 


Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  frcan 
Illinois  [Mr.  Michkx]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
was  a  very  sad  one  for  us  as  we  attended 
the  funeral  of  John  McNaughton.  his 
wife,  Sarah,  and  their  youngest  son  Ted 
who  were  killed  in  the  tragic  airplane  ac- 
cident in  North  Carolina. 

Many  glowing  tributes  have  been  said 
and  written  about  John  whose  star  shone 
so  brightly  in  public  service.  We  were 
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personally  very  proud  of  John's  many 
fine  achievements  since  he  comes  from 
our  congressional  district  and  his  family 
Is  so  deeply  rooted  in  Pekln,  111.  The 
funeral,  with  the  highest  military  honors 
for  both  John  and  his  wife  who  was  a 
former  Wave,  was  a  most  impressive  one 
which  I  shall  never  forget.  The  Navy 
hymn  and  anthem  sung  by  the  Nav>' 
Band  Sea  Chanters  was  very  beautifully 
done  and  the  eulogy  of  Mr.  YarmoUnsky 
and  sermon  of  Dr.  Mason  were  most 
appropriate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  lasting  tribute  to 
John  McNaughton.  I  should  like  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
fimeral  service,  the  eulogy,  sermon,  and 
several  of  the  articles  written  by  John's 
father,  Mr.  P.  P.  McNaughton  and  ap- 
pearing in  the  McNaughton  family  news- 
paper, the  Pekln  Times,  on  July  20,  21, 
22.  24.  and  25. 

We  shall  mourn  for  years  the  loss  of 
our  friend  John  McNaughton.  for  he  was 
truly  one  of  our  Nation's  brightest  rising 
stars: 

Funeral  Sexvicx  fob  John  Thcooorz  Mc- 
Natjohton,  Sakah  Elizabeth  Put-kman  Mc- 
Naughton, Theodore  McNaughton.  Tues- 
day, JULT  25.  1967.  the  Cathedral  Church 
OF  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul  in  the  Citt  and 
Diocese  of  Washington 

THE  ORDER   or   SERVICE 

(One  o'cloclc) 
The  preliLde 

0  Welt.  Ich  muss  dlch  lassen,  Johannes 
Brahms. 

The  Navy  Hymn,  John  Dykes. 

Mela  Jungea  Leben  hat  eln  Elnd.  Jan  Ptet- 
erszoon  Sweellnck. 

Das  ftlte  Jahr  vergangen  1st.  Johann  Se- 
bastian Bach. 

Prelude  and  Pugue  in  E  minor,  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach. 

Jesu.  Joy  of  Man's  Desiring.  Johann  Sebas- 
tian Bach. 

The  people  stand  as  the  procession  enters 
the  Cathedral. 

Then  shall  the  Minuter  sai/— 

1  am  the  resurrection,  and  the  life  he  that 
belleveth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet 
shall  he  live:  and  whosoever  llveth  and  be- 
lleveth In  me  shall  never  die 

For  I  am  persuaded,  that  neither  death,  nor 
life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  things 
present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor 
depth,  nor  any  other  creature.  sh.\ll  be  able 
to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which 
is  In  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord . 

Then  shall  be  read  responsively  the  2Jrd 
Psalm. 

The  Lord  Is  my  shepherd;  therefore  can  I 
lack  nothing. 

He  shall  feed  me  In  a  green  pasture,  and 
lead  me  forth  beside  the  waters  of  comfort 

He  shall  convert  my  soul,  and  bring  me 
forth  In  the  paths  of  righteousness  for  his 
Name's  sake. 

Yea.  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death.  I  win  fear  no  evil;  for 
thou  art  with  me;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  com- 
fort me. 

Thou  Shalt  prepare  a  table  before  me  In 
the  presence  of  them  that  trouble  me:  thou 
hast  anointed  my  head  with  oU,  and  my  cup 
shall  be  full. 

Surely  thy  lovlng-klndness  and  mercy  shall 
follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life;  and  I  will 
dwell  In  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever. 

Hymn   (Tune:    St.  Anne),   WUUam  Croft. 

noe. 

O  Ood  our  help  in  ages  past. 

Our  hope  for  years  to  come. 
Our  shelter  from  the  stormy  blast. 

And  our  eternal  home : 


Under  the  shadow  of  Thy  throne 

Thy  saints  have  dwelt  secure; 
SufBclent  Is  Thine  arm  alone. 

And  our  defence  Is  sure 

Before  the  hills  in  order  stood. 

Or  earth  received  her  frame. 
Prom  everlasting  Thou  art  God. 

To  endless  years  the  same. 

A  thousand  ages  in  Thy  sight 

Are  like  an  evening  gone; 
Short  as  the  watch  that  ends  the  night 

Before  the  rising  sun. 

O  God.  our  help  in  ages  past. 

Our  hope  for  years  to  come. 
Be  Thou  our  guide  while  life  shall  last. 

And   our  eternil   home.    Amen. 

(Isaac  Watts;   1719:  based  on  Psalm  90  ) 

Eulogy:  Read  by  Adarn  YarmoUnsky,  Pro- 
fessor, Harvard  Laic  School, 

Anthem:    Ralph    Vaughan    Williams. 

Let  us  now  praise  famous  men,  and  our 
fathers  that  beg.it  us  Such  as  did  bear  rule 
In  their  kingdom,  men  renowned  for  their 
power.  Leaders  of  the  people  by  their  coun- 
sels, and  by  their  knowledge.  Such  as  found 
out  musical  tunes,  and  recited  verses  In 
writing:  All  these  were  honored  In  their  gen- 
eratlon.s.  and  were  the  glory  of  their  times. 
.\nd  some  there  be.  which  have  no  memorial; 
who  are  perished,  as  though  they  had  never 
been  Their  bodies  are  burled  In  peace;  but 
their  name  llveth  for  evermore  [from  Ec- 
clesiaattcus  44  i 

Sermon;  Dr  Joseph  A.  Mason,  Grace  Meth- 
odi.1t  Church.  Pektn.  llUnoti. 

Then  shall  the  Minister  say.  The  Lord  be 
with  you. 

People   And  with  thy  spirit. 

Minister    Let  us  pray 

(All  kneel  )  Our  Father,  who  art  In  heaven. 
Hallowed  be  thy  Name  Thy  Kingdom  come 
Thy  will  be  done,  On  earth  as  It  Is  In  heaven. 
Give  us  this  day  our  dally  bread  And  forgive 
us  our  trespasses,  .\3  we  forgive  those  who 
trespass  against  u.s  .^nd  lead  us  not  Into 
temptation.  But  deliver  us  from  evil.  Por 
thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and 
the  glory,  for  ever  and  ever  Amen. 

The  prayers  The  Reverend  Canon  William 
G.  WorKrnan.  Canon  Precentor,  Washington 
Cathedral. 

The  Navy  Hymn  (sung  kneeling)  :  "Melita." 

The  blessing  The  Right  Reverend  Paul 
Moore.  Jr  .  Sutjragan  Bishop  of  Wash\ngton. 

Seven-Pold  Amen    John  Statner. 

The  Organ  u-tll  play  the  National  Anthem. 

The  Congregation  u-tll  remain  in  their 
places  until  the  procession  has  left  the  Ca- 
thedral. 

Music  by  the  United  States  Navy  Band  Sea 
Chanter^  directed  by  Wa'rent  Officer  Eugene 
McGovcan. 

[Prom   the  Pekln  Times,  July  26.   1967) 

Euloot:      "Evertone    Learned    Prom    Him," 

Sats  McNacghton's  Eulogist 

Secretary  of  the  Navy-designate  John  T 
McNaughton  was  eulogized  Tuesday  In 
Washington  National  Cathedral  by  Dr.  Adam 
YarmoUnsky,  professor  at  Harvard  Law 
School,  where  McNaughton  held  the  rank 
of  full  professor  and  was  a  faculty  member 
from  1953  until  going  to  Washington,  DC, 
early  In  1961.  upon  request  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy 

The  Navy  Secretary-Designate,  who  with 
his  wife,  the  farmer  .Sarah  (Sally)  Pulkman, 
and  their  younger  son,  Ted,  11.  died  In  a 
plane  crash  near  HendersonvUle.  N  C.  last 
Wednesday,  would  have  as-sumed  his  new 
duties  as  head  of  the  tJnlted  States  Navy  on 
Aug  1 

Following  Is  the  eulogy  delivered  by  Dr. 
YarmoUnsky.  as  official  representative  of 
Harvard  Law  School 

'The  last  time  I  saw  John  McNaughton 
was  just  a  month  ago  when  we  spent  an 
evening  with  a  group  of  friends  talking  about 


the  enormous  demands  that  people  In  the 
world  of  Ideas  make  on  their  government 
to  be  wise  and  Just  and  good,  and  the  enor- 
mous difficulty  that  people  In  government 
have  In  getting  anything  done  at  all. 

"If  ever  anyone  was  fitted  by  tempera- 
ment, by  preparation,  and  by  rigorous  self- 
dlsclpllne  to  bridge  the  gap  between  those 
two  worlds.  It  was  John  McNaughton. 

"He  recognized,  as  sharply  as  anyone  I've 
known,  the  difficulties  of  effecting  a  change 
In  the  practice  of  government,  once  a  deci- 
sion hud  been  taken  In  principle.  Whether 
the  task  was  to  remove  obsolete  missiles  from 
foreign  bases,  or  to  Introduce  new  concepts 
Into  N.^TO  doctrine,  he  knew  In  advance  the 
kind  of  effort  that  would  be  required,  and 
he  marshalled  all  his  resources  to  meet  the 
challenge 

"And  those  resources  were  his  sheer  Intel- 
ligence, his  artlculateness,  and  the  physical 
energy  that  enabled  him  to  put  In  12-hour 
days  six  days  a  week.  It  was  a  measured 
energy  too.  He  seldom  came  Into  the  Pen- 
tagon on  Sunday  mornings.  Part  of  that  time 
was  reserved  for  accumulated  reading  at 
home  on  matters  that  could  be  deferred  dur- 
ing the  week. 

"His  multiple  careers,  as  a  newspaperman, 
a  lawyer,  and  a  teacher,  all  contributed  to 
his  achievement. 

"Whether  It  was  a  clause  In  the  test-ban 
treaty,  or  the  sham  of  the  naval  quarantine 
proclamation  in  the  Cuba  ml.sslle  crisis,  or  a 
reply  to  Congressional  mall,  his  lawyer's  skills 
were  focused  on  the  problem  as  he  turned  to 
the  typewriter  that  was  always  available  be- 
hind his  desk.  No  bureaucratic  controversy 
ever  dimmed  his  lawyer's  sense  of  fair  play. 
He  Insisted  on  precision  In  thought  and  word. 
I  remember  when  we  were  considering  a  man 
for  promotion  to  a  new  job,  and  I  observed 
that  he  had  some  blind  spots.  John  cor- 
rected me;  "He  doesn't  have  blind  spots;  he 
has  bright  spots.  He  sees  some  things  so 
clearly  they  obscure  other  things  he  ought  to 
pay  attention  to."  There  were  few  blind  spots 
or  bright  spots  In  John  McNaughton's  vision 
of  the  world.  He  had  already  mastered  the 
lawyer's  highest  art,  the  art  of  the  relevant. 

•His  newspaperman's  sense  of  where  the 
spotlight  of  popular  attention  would  turn 
stood  him  often  In  good  stead.  One  day  he 
came  out  of  a  meeting  and  called  for  special 
precautions  to  anticipate  a  possible  news 
leak,  because,  he  said,  an  Incident  In  the 
meeting  was  the  kind  of  story  he  would  want 
to  tell  his  wife,  and  that  was  an  Infallible 
test  of  news.  The  story  did  leak  almost  Im- 
mediately, but  the  government  was  prepared 
and  could  minimize  the  consequences. 

"Since  he  first  taught  the  law  of  evidence 
at  Harvard,  John  McNaughton  never  stopped 
being  a  teacher.  Everyone  who  came  Into 
contact  with  him.  learned  from  him.  And 
the  standards  he  set  for  his  students  were 
no  higher  than  the  standards  he  set  for  him- 
self. 

"With  all  the  talents  and  energies  that  he 
brought  to  his  work,  he  still  had  talents  and 
energies  to  spare.  His  physical  energies  found 
expression  in  class  tennis,  his  mental  ener- 
gies In  music  and  painting.  The  abstract  oil 
painting  he  did  of  the  Cuba  missile  crisis 
expressed  not  only  for  him,  but  for  many  of 
his  associates,  the  feelings  we  shared  during 
those  critical  days. 

"John  never  wasted  energy.  I  wondered 
why  he  chose  the  stairs  rather  than  the  esca- 
lator to  reach  his  office  till  I  discovered  that 
one  could  get  there  faster  by  taking  the  stejjs 
two  at  a  time  Instead  of  riding  with  the 
crowd. 

"John  made  time  In  his  life  for  his  family, 
whom  he  loved.  He  and  Sally  were  on  the 
way  back  from  picking  up  Ted  at  summer 
camp  when  they  were  all  killed.  We  cannot 
speak  of   him  without  speaking  of  them, 

"Sally's  openness  and  grace  warmed  her 
friends,  while  the  work  she  did  In  the  Dis- 
trict schools  warmed  many  who  never  knew 
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her.  She  enjoyed  her  roles  as  hostess,  house- 
wife, and  mother,  and  she  enjoyed  them  in 
part  because  she  did  them  so  well.  We  can 
be  happy  that  she  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  Alex  well  launched  Into  life.  And  we 
know  that  Alex  will  have  the  support  of  his 
whole  family,  from  Indiana  to  California, 
Just  as  John  and  Sally  did. 

"John  McNaughton  had  few  Illusions  about 
the  problems  he  faced  In  his  work.  He  never 
underestimated  his  own  antagonlsta  or  hla 
country's.  His  view  of  the  world  was  ex- 
pressed In  Houseman's  poem: 

"  'I  to  my  perils 

Of  cheat  and  charmer 

Came  clad  In  armour 
By  stars  benign. 
Hope  lies  to  morals 

And  most  believe  her. 

But  man's  deceiver 
Was  never  mine. 
The  thoughts  of  others 

Were  light  and  fleeting, 

Of  lovers'  meeting 
Or  luck  or  fame. 
Mine  were  of  trouble, 

And  mine  were  steady; 

So  I  was  ready 
When  trouble  came.' 

"But  John  was  not  a  gloomy  man.  He  waa 
a  natural  member  of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes' 
'Imaginary  society  of  Jobblsts,  who,'  Holmea 
said,  'were  free  to  be  egotists  or  altruists  on 
the  usual  Saturday  half  holiday  provided 
they  were  neither  while  on  their  Job.  Their 
Job  is  their  contribution  to  the  general  wel- 
fare and  when  a  man  is  on  that,  he  will  do 
It  better  the  less  he  thinks  either  of  himself 
or  of  his  neighbors,  and  the  more  he  puts  all 
his  energy  Into  the  problem  he  has  to  solve.' 

"If,  as  has  been  said,  happiness  consists 
of  the  fullest  use  of  one's  powers  In  the  pur- 
suit of  excellence,  then  John  McNaughton 
was  Indeed  a  happy  man." 
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flrst  thing  to  which  we  ttu-n  each  day.  Some- 
how, his  columiu  remind  me  of  the  Psalms- 
one  day  grappUng  with  some  great  Interna- 
tional problem— one  day  probing  at  the  mys- 
teries of  the  universe  and  speculating  about 
the  space  age— the  next  a  wistful  memory 
out  of  the  distant  past  and  the  next  opening 
up  hU  heart,  revealing  some  anguish  of  lils 
spirit,  and  bringing  tears  to  oiu-  eyes. 

And,  like  the  psalmist,  hla  words  carry  pen- 
etratUig  spiritual  insights.  On  the  day  follow- 
ing the  tragic  news  that  stunned  our  na- 
tion, he  wrote  simply  "John's  life  is  an  un- 
finished story."  He  went  on,  then  to  speak  of 
shining  dreams  now  shattered— of  Sally's 
charm  and  ready  laughter— of  young  Ted 
And  then  In  closing  he  recalled  their  last  let- 
ter from  John,  received  only  an  hour  before 
his  death,  a  letter  that  closed  with  these 
words:  "All's  well,  John." 

Now  we  take  heart  today  that  our  faith  Is  a 
faith  built  for  the  storm.  Surely  "we  are  not 
as  those  who  have  no  hope."  For  what  we  be- 
lieve about  life  and  death  is  largely  deter- 
mined by  what  we  believe  about  God  and 
Man: 

We  believe  God  Is  a  Spirit,  and  man.  cre- 
ated in  His  Image,  Is  spirit. 

We  believe  that  God  is  Eternal,  and  man 
created  in  His  image,  bears  the  stamp  of  im- 
mortaUty.  ^ 

So  this  is  our  faith— that  life  is  not  fin- 
ished— for  John,  or  Sally,  or  Ted. 

Their  story  Is  "to  be  continued"  in  the 
eternal  dreams  and  purposes  of  God. 

To  be  sure,  lonely  hours  will  come  when  we 

shall  echo  the  ancient  cry  of  anguish "Why 

God,  why?"  But  this  calls  for  an  answer  God 
does  not  Intend  us  to  have;  our  hearts  and 
minds  are  not  great  enough  to  hold  it.  The 
puny  measuring  sticks  of  man  can  never 
measure  the  horizons  of  God's  Infinite  wis- 
dom and  love. 

We  can  only  declare  with  WWttier— 
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life  to  offer.  She  was  quick  of  mind  and  quick 
with  laughter.  She  handled  help  well  and 
during  their  years  In  Paris,  she  became  fiuent 
with  French.  Having  a  second  language 
helped  greatly  in  entertaining,  at  which  she 
was  expert. 

She  was  an  only  child. 

CeU  and  I  take  comfort  in  the  fact  that 
John  enjoyed  life. 

Going  up  is  fun.  Much  of  John's  life  he 
was  going  up.  There  had  to  be  bad  years 
ahead— bad  years  and  old  age.  That  plane 
crash  freed  him  of  them. 

Nobody  knows  how  much  we'll  miss  his 
letters.  His  last  one  caqae  an  hour  before  his 
death. 

Last  words  of  letter  were: 

"All's  well. — John." 

Again,  John,  thanks  for  wonderful,  won- 
derful memories. 


[Prom  the  Pekln  Times,  July  26.  1967] 
Sermon:     Honor.    iNTECRrrr    Are    John    T. 

McNaughton's  Legacies  to  Son:  Mason 
"Por  everything  there  Is  a  season  ...  and  a 
time  for  every  matter  under  heaven. 
There  is  a  time  to  be  born  and  a  time  to 

die, 
A  time  to  weep  and  a  time  to  laugh 
A  time  to  dance — and  a  time  to  mourn." 
This  is  our  time  for  mourning. 
But  as  we  mourn,  we  are  not  without  com- 
fort.   There   Is    a   balm    In    GUead.    there   Is 
solace  for  our  souls,  there  Is  healing  for  our 
wounds. 

Such  comfort  we  have  found  today  In 
God's  Word  as  we  have  heard  It  read;  in  the 
great  hymn  of  our  faith  as  we  have  heard  it 
sung;  In  the  eloquent  words  of  eulogy  from 
the  Ups  and  heart  of  a  trusted  friend.  There 
Is  comfort,  too,  in  the  wealth  of  tender 
memories  that  reach  back  far  across  the 
years  as  happy  moments  are  lived  and  relived 
over  and  over  again.  Of  these  memories  I 
shall  not  seek  to  speak— for  they  are  your 
own.  Private  and  precious — In  them  your 
loved  ones  seem  very,  very  close  again. 

There  Is  a  quality  of  life  which  lives  on 
after  man  has  gone— that  which  Is  noblest 
and  finest— that  which  endears  him  to  his 
loved  ones  and  his  associates.  For  John  Mc- 
Naughton, that  quality  was  integrity. 

In  1953,  General  Dean,  a  prisoner  of  the 
Communists  at  Chong-ju.  was  told  he  had  30 
minutes  to  live,  and  was  given  writing  mate- 
rial for  a  farewell  message  to  his  family.  The 
letter  was  not  long— i  remember  one  line 
Referring  to  his  son,  he  said.  "Tell  Bill  the 
word  Is  integrity."  With  John  McNaughton— 
and  with  his  family,  the  word  is  integrity— 
and  this  Is  the  noble  legacy  he  leaves  for  his 
son — honor.  Integrity. 

Back  home,   Mr.   McNaughton,   Sr.,   has  a 
dally  column,  "The  Editor's  Letter."  in  our 
paper.  It  Is  the  best  part  of  the  paper— the 
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"To    one    fixed    trust    our    spirit    clings 
We  know  that  God  is  good !" 

And  somewhere  out  there  in  the  great 
Beyonds  of  God.  life  goes  on— for  John  and 
Sally,  and  Ted— together. 

This  is  the  faith  in  which  we  come  today 
to  lay  our  dead  away:  "Their  story  is  not 
finished." 

But.  if  In  some  dark  and  lonely  hour  that 
faith  should  ever  waver,  may  we  recall  John's 
own  last  words  of  confident  reassurance- 
"All's  well!  All's  well  I" 

(From  the  Pekln  Times,  July  20,   1967] 
The  Editor's  Letter 
(By  F.  F.  McNaughton) 
John's  life  is  an  unfinished  story. 
He  had  ongoing  plans. 
He  had  stacks  of  notes  on  the  very  inside 
of  things  in  these  exciting  years;  notes  that 
now  will  not  find  their  way  into  books. 
His  mother,  too,  had  an  unfinished  book. 
For  years,  with  painstaking  effort,  she  has 
been  assembling  a  memory  book  of  little  and 
big  events  in  John's  life.  This  summer  she 
was  bringing  it  to  a  sort  of  semicolon,  and 
planned  to  give  it  to  John  thU  Christmas. 

But  now!  How  small  wUl  be  the  Christmas 
box  to  Washington,  D.C. 
We  will  read  the  memory  book. 
Thanks,   John,  for  wonderful,   wonderful 
memories. 

John  escaped  wolf  packs  of  submarines  In 
the  Atlantic.  He  escaped  suicide  dive  bombers 
in  the  Pacific.  Only  10  days  ago  he  escaped 
death's  tricks  in  Vietnam.  Then  yesterday, 
while  John  and  Sally  were  bringing  Ted  home 
for  his  12th  birthday.  Death  reached  out  and 
took  them  all. 
Ted  is  a  big  loss,  too. 

Dean  and  later  (two  weeks  ago)  Foy  visited 
in  John  and  Sally's  home,  and  both  had  been 
telling  us  what  a  brilUant  child  Ted  was. 
Ted  didn't  get  a  chance  at  life. 
Sally  also  had  so  much  more  of  youthful 


[From  the  Pekln  Times,  July  21,  1967] 
The   Editor's   Letter 
(By  F.  F.  McNaughton) 
When    heartbreaking    news    comes    to    a 
friend,  I  wonder: 
"Where  did  he  get  the  news?" 
"How  did  he  hear  it." 
Ours  came  from  a  phone  call. 
But  not  crushing,  at  first. 
The  phone  call  came  from  Sally's  mother, 
Mrs.  John  A.  Fulkman  of  LaGrange. 
"Did  you  hear  about  the  plane  crash?" 
"No  I've  been  outside." 
I  must  have  misunderstood  the  next  words. 
(Our  party  line  is  not  working  well.) 
I  heard  her  say  "Atlanta." 
"They  could  not  have  been  at  Atlanta." 
Maybe  she  said  the  flight  originated  In  At- 
lanta. 

Anyway.  I  promised  to  call  the  Pentagon. 
Then  I  told  Cell  there  had  been  a  plane 
crash  in  North  Carolina;  and  we  Just  had  a 
letter  written  the  day  before  from  John  in 
Ashevllle,  N.C. 

So  I  called  personally  for  John  at  the 
Pentagon. 

"Sorry,  he's  out  of  city." 
Then  John's  secretary  heard  my  voice  ask: 
"Is  he  due  home  this  morning?" 
Instantly  she  said: 

"Mr.  McNaughton,  don't  leave  the  line." 
She  never  had  said  it  that  way  before. 
John's  aide.  Col.  Hlxon,  came  on  the  wire: 
"Mr.  McNaughton,  we  too  have  heard  the 
radio  reports." 
I  asked: 

"Were  John  and  Sally  and  Ted  scheduled 
for  that  plane?" 

"Yes;  but  we  do  not  know  if  they  got  on 
it  nor  do  we  know  if  there  were  survivors.  Will 
call  you  as  soon  as  we  learn  anything." 

To  Cell  I  said:  "The  information  Is  very 
bad,  John  doesn't  miss  planes." 

Half  hour  later  the  Pentagon  called: 
"Their  names  were  on  the  passenger  list." 
Another  half  hour  later: 
"They  were  seen  going  thru  the  gate." 
'Twas   more   than   one   gate   they  were   to 
pass  within  minutes. 

The  second  one  was  forever. 


[From  the  Pekln  Times,  July  22,   1967) 

The  Editor's  Letter 

(By  P.  p.  McNaughton) 

Tears  are  In  our  eyes. 

Tears  over  the  honors  which  our  govern- 
ment plans  to  give  to  John  and  Sally. 

Yes,  and  to  little  Ted. 

Perhaps  not  before  in  Washington  have 
the  caskets  of  man  and  wife  both  been  fiag- 
draped  In  a  full  military  funeral. 

Right  after  our  arrival  in  Washington, 
Secretary  McNamara  told  us  the  plan.  (AU 
pending  the  recovery  of  John's  body). 

We  had  thought  perhaps  we  would  have  a 
quiet  service  in  the  chapel  at  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery. 

"Oh.  no,"  they  said. 
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It  wlU  b«  In  the  great  National  Cathedral. 
John,  having  been  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  Nary,  and  Sally,  having  been  an  oOcer  in 
the  WAVES,  the  Navy  band  will  play  and  the 
WAVB8  Chanteers  will  sing  during  the  ca- 
thedral •ervlce 

The  Defense  Department  la  sending  a  plane 
to  Pekln  to  get  the  Reverend  Joseph  A. 
Mason.  D.  D..  pastor  of  the  church  In  which 
John  grew  up.  Also,  it  will  pick  up  pall- 
bearer* from  Pekln:  some  from  Sally's  home 
city;  and  a  president  of  an  Indiana  univer- 
sity. 

Ah — there  came  an  Interruption. 

We've  Just  found  Alex. 

Found  him  in  Venice,  Italy 

Dean  has  Just  Joined  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment m  telUng  Alex  that  all  his  family  had 
been  klUed. 

When  I  was  Interrupted,  I  was  about  to 
tell  you  that  the  route  to  the  cemetery  will 
be  the  same  as  that  taken  for  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy:  and.  note  this,  the  three  will 
be  burled  In  one  grave  within  nine  feet  of 
the  lawn  that  surrounds  the  grave  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  who  brought  John  to  Wash- 
ington. 

When  Dean  learned  that  we  were  to  get 
that  burial  plot,  it  was  almost  more  than 
he  could  take. 

So  greatly  did  he  want  that  spot,  on  a  lit- 
tle knoll,  on  a  direct  line  between  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  and  the  Robert  E.  Lee 
mansion. 

President  Kennedy,  too.  has  a  boy  burled 
with  him. 

[From  the  Pekln  Times,  July  24,  1987] 

Thx  EorroR'3  Lrma 

(By.  P   P   McNaughton) 

At  high  noon  Tuesday  (Illinots  time)  the 
nation  will  begin  its  memorial  service  for 
Secretary  of  the  Navy-Dealgnate  John  T 
McNaughton,  and  for  his  wife,  Sally,  who 
was  an  officer  In  the  WAVES,  and  for  bril- 
liant young  Ted.  who  would  have  been  12 
yesterday. 

Two  events  Sunday  made  the  Tuesday 
funeral  poaatble 

First,  we  found  Alex  In  Venice.  Italy  Dean 
and  Alex'  Grandmother  Fulkman  flew  to 
New  York  and  met  the  Pan-American  Jet 
that  brought  Alex  winging  home  from  Eu- 
rope. They  and  John's  highly  capable  aide 
Col.  Nixon,  whisked  Alex  (18  and  8'4  "i.  and 
his  traveling  buddy  right  on  to  Washington 

Second,    the    FBI    IdentlHed    John's    body 
So  now  we  have  the  third  coffin;   the  sec- 
ond flag-draped  casket:   and  we  are  digging 
the   one   grave   for    the   three   of   them    We 
had  been  In  deep  dismay  lest  John's  body 
never  be  found.  That  would   have  been  no 
grave   In   Arlington,    close    to   the    President 
who  brought  him  to  high  government  circles 
To   our    dying    day    we   shall    be    grateful 
to  and   proud   of   the   men    who   will    honor 
John  and  Sally  by  being  their  honorary  pall- 
bearers. 
They  are: 

Governor  Otto  Kerner  of  John's  and  Sallv's 
home  state 

Senator  Everett  McKlnley  Dirksen  from 
John's  home  town  of  Pekln    III 

Robert   McNamara.   Secretary    of    Defense 

McQeorge  Bundy,  special  assistant  to 
President  Johnson,  next  door  neighbor  and 
tennis  partner  from  Cambrldtje.  Ma.s.s     days 

Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Joseph 
Barr  from  Blcknell.  Ind  .  where  John  was 
bom.  They  were  fraternity  brothers  at  De- 
Pauw  University 

Deputy   Secretary   ct   Defense   Paul    NItze 

Dr.  William  E  Kerstetti'r  president  of  De- 
Pauw  tmiverslty.  where  John  was  a  trustee 
and  from  which  both  John  and  Sai:v  were 
graduated 

James     M.     Un!and.     thru     wham     Pekln 

friends    are   showing    their    personal   sorrow 

in   the   loss  of  John.   Sally   and   young  Ted 

As  this  Is  being  written,  the  sun  is  shin- 


ing on  beautiful  Arlington  National  ceme- 
tery: but  the  forecast  for  Tuesday  la  "chance 
of  showers  "  So  those  who  have  not  already 
left  for  Washington  would  do  well  to  bring 
rain  gear.  However,  the  memorial  service  will 
be  Inside  the  great  NaUonal  Cathedral, 
where  all  attention  will  be  on  the  Navy 
band,  the  Sea  Chanters,  the  speakers,  and 
dUtlngulshed  guest*  of  this  and  foreign  na- 
tions. 

The    time    of    the   service    will    be    1    pjn. 
EDT,  Washington:  noon,  CDT 
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(From  the  Pekln  Times,  July  25,   1067) 
Thx  EDrroB's  Lrrrxa 
(By  P.  P.  McNaughton) 
If  some  day  you  go  to  Washington.  DC, 
and  if  you  should   want  to  visit  the  grave 
where   John   T.   McNaughton   and   his   wife, 
Sally,   and   their  son.   Ted.   were   burled   to- 
gether on  July  25.  1967.  here  are  the  dUec- 
tlons  for  finding  the  grave: 

You  drive  across  the  Potomac  River  to  the 
Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

The  Memorial  Bridge  crosses  the  Potomac 
on  a  direct  line  from  the  Uncoln  Memorial 
to  the  Robert  E.  Lee  Mansion. 

You  ask  how  to  get  to  the  President  Ken- 
nedy grave  It  Is  in  the  front  yard  of  the 
Robert  E  Lee  Mansion  which  has  a  wide  front 
porch  with  many  tall  pillars. 

The  Kennedy  plot  Is  about  as  big  as  half  a 
city  block.  A  sidewalk  circles  It — a  wide  side- 
walk, because  thousands  climb  that  circle. 

You  are  directed  to  go  up  the  right  aide 
of  the  circle 

About  nudway  up,  behind  a  small  mag- 
nolia tree,  there  Is  a  knoll:  and  on  this  lovely 
grassy  knoll  is  the  grave  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes — one  of  the  nation's  most  beloved 
men 

Immediately  beside  the  Holmes  grave,  on 
the  right  as  you  face  it.  will  be  a  new  tomb- 
stone with  the  one  word,  McNaughton. 
(On  the  other  side  will  be  a  statement  of 
who  Is  burled  In  the  grave,  and  a  brief  his- 
tory of  Johns  life  1 

If  you  miss  It  on  the  way  up.  you  can 
stand  at  the  Kennedy  grave  and  look  across 
the  Potomac  towards  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 
The  McNaughton  grave,  where  we  Just  now, 
after  a  full  nUUtary  funeral  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  In  attendance,  put 
John,  Sally  and  Ted.  will  be  about  30  degrees 
to  your  left,  and  a  few  feet  from  the  edge  of 
the  grass  which  la  part  of  the  expansive 
Kennedy  area 


ATTENTION:     BIO    SPENDERS    AND 
DO-GOODERS 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr  DrviNE!  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time  Members  of  Congress  are  re- 
quested by  constituents  to  Invite  the  at- 
tention of  other  Members  to  certain 
problem.s  or  Issues. 

By  letter  dated  July  27,  1967.  Mrs  Paye 
WUson  of  93  E.  Chase  Road,  Columbus 
Ohio,  for  herself  and  other  "worried 
citizens'  Indicated  a  desire  to  express 
their  views  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress as  follows: 
\fr    Prf^tdfTit  aid  C'-inc'-t'i 

This  letter  la  only  for  the  big  spenders  and 
so  cftiierf  -rio  gooders  "  Thl.q  is  from  little 
taxpayers  We  cannot  alTorrt  any  new  Income 
or  social  securtty  taxes  on   top  of  the  state 


and  local  ones.  Inflation  takes  care  of  what's 
left  "after"  taxes.  We  younger  married  people 
have  enough  burdens  without  morel  We 
stand  to  lose  our  little  homes  were  attempt- 
ing to  pay  for.  We  can't  Increase  taxes  or  a 
"debt  limit."  We  live  on  what  we  make  and 
feel  the  government  should  do  the  same. 
Why  want  something  one  cant  afford? 
^  Your  "War  on  Poverty"  should  be  called 
"/or"  Poverty  I  Why  is  It  your  tax  Increases 
only  affect  us  "median"  Income  people. 

Never  the  rich?  Why  social  security  In- 
creases up  to  $7,800  or  HCSOO?  Why  not 
after  $20,000  or  up?  Why  Medicare  for  the 
rich?  Surely  they  can  pay  their  own  doctor 
bills!  Soon  there  wUl  be  only  the  very  poor 
or  very  rich!  Various  "war  on  poverty" 
schemes  have  been  tried  and  failed  for  30 
years!  Surely  it's  time  to  admit  It  can't  be 
done?  You  can  lead  a  horse  to  water  but  you 
can't  make  It  drink!  People  that  won't  help 
themselves  can't  be  helped!  "Eradicate  pov- 
erty" Indeed!  For  shame,  gentlemen!  You're 
trying  to  go  over  God's  Head  I  Jesus  said  "the 
poor  ye  shall  have  with  ye  always."  And 
you're  going  to    "eradicate"  poverty! 

We  come  from  the  hills  of  Ky  (not  all  of 
us  from  Ky  or  South)  where  people  are  very 
poor,  and  have  worked  hard  to  get  where  we 
are.  It  makes  us  mad  to  see  us  being  pushed 
back  where  we  started  by  high  Uxes  and 
supporting  people  too  sorry  to  work  and 
educate  themselves.  We  worked  for  40«  an 
hour  to  put  ourselves  thru  high  school  and 
feel  others  can  do  the  same.  Some  of  our 
parents  went  thru  the  4th  or  6th  grades 
only,  but  they  never  went  on  welfare  or 
ADC!  They  worked  at  any  Job  they  could 
find  and  still  do!  There  are  pages  of  want 
ads  for  maids,  cooks,  laundry  work,  service 
sUtlon  attendenta  and  so  on !  You  don't  need 
college  for  these  Jobs.  Also  most  unemploy- 
ment offices  have  Job  training  programs  and 
yet  people  aren't  working! 

There's  the  Hod  Carriers  &  Common  La- 
borer's Union,  etc.,  that  "uneducated"  men, 
or  that  have  guts  enough  to  WORK!  Most 
of  the  poverty  money  seems  to  go  for  salaries 
for  we  don't  see  anyone  that's  been  "helped  '' 
Why  should  our  hard  earned  money  go  for 
Ugh  school  "dropouts."  Let  them  return  to 
school  or  night  school!  We  have  children  In 
school  and  cant  afford  to  send  tham  to  col- 
lege at  the  rate  things  are  going!  I  don't 
see  you.  Mr  President,  or  the  Kennedys  and 
other  rich  people  donaUng  all  your  salaries 
or  all  your  money  to  poor  people!  You  give 
all  your  "dough"  away  then  we'll  believe 
you're  sincere! 
As  for  Viet  Nam,  we  say  either  win  the 
war"  or  get  out'  Why  wate  one  Amertcan"8 
life  when  Viet  Nam  will  gr  to  the  Reds  any- 
way? Get  Mr.  McNamara  oi.t  of  office  and  get 
someone  who  knows  whit  hea  doing  IF 
possible'  "' 

Also  r-.ore  should  be  done  to  stop  these 
race  riots  and  crime.  There  are  poor  whites 
as  well  as  other  minority  races  living  in  the 
slunas  and  they  aren"t  rioting!  Neither  are 
the  decent  Negroes.  They  realize  lt"ll  take 
time  and  work  on  their  parts,  too.  to  Improve 
their  conditions!  I'm  a  Southerner,  but  feel 
Negroes  that  are  qualified  and  work  should 
have  the  same  pay,  jobs  and  homes  we  whites 
have  No.  lu  not  poverty  causing  these  riots! 
They  re  Instigated  by  guess  who' 

Have  slum  landlords  fix  up  their  property 
and  If  people  don't  keep  it  clean  and  nice. 
evict  them  I  It's  not  right  for  landlords  to  fix 
up  places  only  to  have  them  wrecked  Being 
poor  Is  no  excuse  for  being  dirfj,  or  without 
morals ! 

As  for  these  ""beatnlck"  t<>cnngers  and  stu- 
denu  being  so  bad.  no  wonder!  Too  many 
mothers  have  to  go  to  work  to  support  them 
and  aren't  at  home  to  guide  them.  Babies 
don  t  need  their  mother  at  home  as  much  as 
older  children!  Too  many  parents  today  seem 
too  busy"  or  lazy  to  teach  their  children 
morals  and  respect  for  others  they  cry 
"what's    wrong    with     kids?"    I    say    what's 
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torong  with  these  parents,  I've  seen  children 
12  and  under  left  oIon«  to  roam  while  both 
parents  work,  also  2  yr.  olds  playing  In  the 
streets  and  roaming  over  the  neighborhood 
alonel  And  this  In  so  called  "profeeslonal"  or 
upper  class  neighborhoods  I 

Gentlemen,  we  are  told  we  are  a  free  coun- 
try, governed  by  the  people  I  Not  so  anymore  I 
We  go  vote,  but  for  what?  Our  wishes  aren't 
carried  out  you  all  know  whats  "good"  for 
us  better  than  we  do!  You  all  cry  "flght 
communism,"  then  proceed  to  practice  It 
yourselves  In  the  guise  of  wars  on  poverty, 
medicare,  and  other  schemes.  No,  we  no 
longer  have  a  free  country  governed  by  the 
people,  or  It  wouldn't  be  in  this  mess  I 

Does  power  and  position  mean  that  much 
to  you,  gentlemen,  that  you'll  do  anything 
to  stay  In  office?  Your  grandchildren  will 
grow  up,  too,  you  know:  and  there  was  once 
powerful  and  wealthy  families  In  Russia, 
China  etc.?  Where  are  they  now?  They 
ttarted  out  to  help  the  "workers"  and  poor, 
tool 

No  wonder  Americans  are  confused  and  In 
a  "state  of  apathy  and  do  nothing."  What 
good  does  voting,  etc.,  do?  We  seem  to  be 
lighting  a  losing  battle  so  why  try? 

"Unfortunately,"  we  are  "die  hards"  or  this 
letter  wouldn't  have  been  written! 

Mrs.  Pate  Wn,soN 
and  Worried  CmzKNs. 
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happen  "here."  And  how  do  we  cope 
with  society  when  "the  parks  are  not 
safe  In  the  parks  anymore"? 

The  column  by  William  A.  Caldwell  In 
the  August  5,  1967.  Issue  of  the  Record, 
of   Hackensack,    NJ.,    follows    for   all 
thoughtful  Americans  to  consider: 
The  Enemy  in  the  Park 


LEST  WE  GET  TOO  SMUG 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  frwn 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  contrary 
to  the  thoughts  of  some  Americans, 
senseless  destruction  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  ghetto.  There  are  times  when 
it  occurs,  and  where  it  takes  place,  away 
from  the  underprivileged,  that  defy  even 
rationalization.  Does  it  make  any  sense 
for  one  of  the  highest  per  capita  Income 
counties  in  the  country  to  experience  the 
type  of  destruction  to  its  parks  described 
in  a  column  by  William  A.  Caldwell  in 
the  major  suburban  daily  newspaper,  the 
Record,  of  Bergen  County,  N.J.? 

Just  contemplate  It,  In  white,  middle- 
class,  suburban  America,  plumbers  equip- 
ment is  used  to  rip  out  pipes  and  toilets 
in  park  restrooms,  special  tools  are 
brought  in  to  dismantle  heavy  equip- 
ment like  bulldozers,  drag  races  take 
place  on  public  golf  courses,  lumber  is 
dumped  into  ponds,  equipment  is  stolen 
even  signs  identifying  trees  and  plants 
are  slashed. 

What  do  these  people  lack  in  terms 
of  equal  opportunity?  In  schools?  In 
Jobs?  Perhaps  we  should  ask.  What  do 
they  lack  in  moral  education  directed 
toward  their  responsibilities  within  so- 
ciety? Is  there  really  any  answer?  Or  are 
we  left,  with  Columnist  Caldwell,  to  con- 
sider the  young  who  "mugs  nature  her- 
self under  the  cover  of  darkness"  as  a 
mystery,  leaving  us  with  nothing  to  do 
but  gasp  a  prayer." 
There  is  a  certain  self-satisfied  type  of 
American  who  looks  to  the  ghetto  riots 
with  a  mixture  of  fear  and  disgust,  and 
onugly  believes  that  "it  can't  happen 
here"— meaning  his  own  comfortable 
community  or  neighborhood.  But  it  does 


(By  WUllam  A.  Caldwell) 
In  a  way  that  ought  to  but  wont  fascinate 
the  President's  select  oonunlttee  on  what's 
bugging  us  this  time,  the  violence  In  the 
suburbs  this  short,  wet  summer  Is  more  note- 
worthy than  the  violence  In  the  ghettos. 

Regardless  of  the  mldclty  rioter's  psychic 
anatomy,  you  know  what  he  wants. 

He  wants  equality.  He  wants  respect.  He 
wants  not  to  be  different  or  treated  differ- 
ently when  he  goes  to  ask  for  a  house  or  a 
job  or  an  education. 

It  doesnt  matter  whether  you  hold  with 
William  Qoldlng  in  "Lord  of  the  Files"  that 
humanity  la  Innately  and  Incurably  evil  or 
with  Albert  Camus  In  "The  Plague"  that  It  Is 
Innately  and  Incurably  noble.  Violence  In  the 
slum  states  a  demand.  Olve  me  liberty  or  give 
me  six  bottles  of  whisky,  a  color  television 
set,  and  the  studloiu  attention  of  the  United 
States  Army. 

The  ghetto  rioter  serves  an  ultimatum. 
Receiving  no  response,  he  goes  to  war.  He 
walks  with  kings.  You  have  to  grant  to  kings 
and  rioters  the  virtue  of  clarity. 

But  I  cant  help  wondering  what  a  white 
boy,  well  brought  up  In  the  suburbe  of  wide 
lawns  and  strong  family  structures,  has  In 
mind  when  he  wrecks  a  county  park. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  James  A.  McFauI, 
executive  director  of  the  Bergen  County  Park 
Commission,  described  the  other  day  the 
mean  and  mlndleas  disfigurement  of  public 
parks  he  raised  a  question  that  goee  to  the 
heart  of  mankind's  dreadful  Illness. 

A  rioter's  anger  can  be  understood,  and  so 
can  his  willingness  to  appease  himself  with 
an  armload  of  booze  and  toasters  and  maybe 
an  alr-condltloner  hell  never  know  how  to 
install  and  operate. 

He  Is  a  simple  case  of  cause  and  effect.  The 
rioter  has  a  purpose,  and  the  fact  that  It  Is 
an  evil  purpose  need  not  be  relevant.  At  the 
very  least  he's  getting  even  with  somebody 
for  something. 

This  is  lofty  ethics  Indeed  compared  with 
the  motivation  of  young  people  who  spend 
their  evenings  destroying  their  own  parks. 

Look  at  Mr.  McFaul's  catalogue  of  deetruc- 
tlon  and  defacement  In  parks  which  the 
people  decreed  so  that  the  pressure  of  living 
crammed  together  might  be  relieved  a  little 
for  us  all.  Including  the  young: 

Plumbers'  equipment  la  lugged  Into  the 
parks  to  rip  out  pipes  and  toilets  In  reet 
rooms. 

Specialized  tools  are  brought  to  disable 
heavy  equipment  like  bulldozers. 

Obscenities  are  written  or  painted  on  fences 
and  buildings— of  conrse. 

Motorcycle  riders  drag  race  on  the  fair- 
ways and  greens  of  the  Overpeck  Oolf  Course, 
which  haen't  been  opened  to  players  yet, 
and  our  most  precious  resource  has  been  rid- 
ing bicycles  through  newly  seeded  greens. 

Windows  are  broken,  lumber  Is  laboriously 
dragged  to  a  pond  and  dumped  In,  surveyors' 
stakes  are  ripped  up,  equipment  and  mate- 
rials are  stolen,  signs  Identifying  trees  and 
plants  are  slashed. 

This  Is  a  protest  against  what?  It  Is  a 
demand  for  what?  It  Is  a  statement  of  what 
hunger  of  grievance  or  wrath? 

The  questions  are  meant  to  be  considered 
seriously,  because  It  seems  to  me  that  until 
we  understand  what  impels  young  people  to 
desecrate  themselves  and  their  own  house- 
hold we  shall  not  understand  why  young 
people  become  old  people  who  make  a  mess 
of  the  world  they  must  live  In. 
Again,  the  rioter  In  the  ghetto  Is  com- 


prehensible. He  knows  what  he's  doing  and 
why.  Comprehensible  is  the  gang  of  privileged 
suburbanites  who  so  hate  their  world  that 
they  took  a  sledge-hammer  to  Pascack  HUla 
High  School,  Likewise  as  respectable  as  a 
law  In  physics  is  the  Klansman  who  mugs 
Catholics,  the  Wasp  who  mugs  Jews,  the 
white  Christian  who  dynamites  black 
churches.  They  are  as  natural  and  specific  as 
a  rattlesnake. 

But  in  the  presence  of  the  black  and  bot- 
tomless mystery  of  the  child  who  loathes 
woods  and  seedling  grass  and  air  and  open 
space,  who  assaults  with  tools  the  environ- 
ment which  defines  him  and  holds  him  In  his 
shape,  who  mugs  Nature  herself  under  cover 
of  darkness — in  the  presence  of  this  mystery 
what  can  you  do  but  gasp  a  prayer? 

We  have  learned  to  deal  at  least  Inwardly 
with  the  sound  of  shots  and  shattered  glass 
and  running  feet.  But  how  shall  we  cope 
when  the  parks  arent  safe  in  the  parks  any- 
more? 


TAX  INCREASE? 


Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  state- 
ment by  the  Committee  on  Taxation  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers on  the  state  of  the  economy  makes 
an  excellent  presentation  of  the  magni- 
tude of  our  present  fiscal  dilemma,  and 
the  reasons  for  its  existence.  The  state- 
ment points  out  the  basic  reason  for  the 
fiscal  crisis — uncontrolled  Federal 
spending — and  suggests  long-range 
methods  by  which  the  Congress  could 
acquire  and  assert  meaningful  control 
over  the  pace  of  Federal  spending. 

All  of  the  alternative  ways  to  finance 
a  deficit  of  the  size  presently  contem- 
plated—$30   bUUon  in   fiscal    1968— in- 
volve economic  damage.  Marketing  $30 
billion  of  Government  bonds  to  the  pub- 
lic would  raise  interest  rates  to  intoler- 
able  levels,    and   seriously   depress   the 
housing  industry.  State  and  local  govern- 
ment construction,  and  business  Invest- 
ment.  If  the  Federal   Reserve  System 
purchased  $30  billion  in  bonds,  the  un- 
controlled expansion  of  the  money  sup- 
ply would  certainly  lead  to  increased  in- 
flation. The  problems  in  financing  the 
deficit  by  a  tax  increase  are  the  eco- 
nomic harm  that  higher  tax  rates  might 
cause,  plus  the  danger  that  higher  rates 
could  bring  on  a  recession — and  actually 
reduce  total  revenue. 

The  only  way  out  of  the  fiscal  mess  is 
a  cut  in  Federal  expenditures  by  as  much 
as  possoble,  but  at  least  by  $10  billion. 
Then,  and  only  then,  would  it  be  worth- 
while to  discuss  what  mix  of  a  tax  in- 
crease, debt  financing,  and  sale  of  capital 
assets  would  cause  the  least  harm  to  the 
economy.  The  statement  referred  to  fol- 
lows: 

Government  Action  in  the  CtmRENT  Fiscal 

Crisis 
(Statement  of  views  of  the  NAM  Taxation 
Committee) 
The  present  state  of  the  American  econ- 
omy In  general,  and  the  fiscal  situation  of 
the  federal  government  in  particular,  make 
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thlB  a  period  of  extreme  difficulty  in  the 
formulation  of  tax  policy  An  increase  In 
tajuuon  could  delay  and  impede  a  resump- 
tion of  economic  growth  after  the  present 
buAlnesa  slowdown.  Profits  have  been  on  a 
downsllde  since  a  year  ago,  and  there  has 
b«en  some  Impairment  of  business  confidence. 
A  tax  Increase  might  make  these  tendencies 
worse.  But  the  large  federal  deficit  which  ap- 
pears Ukely  in  the  absence  of  a  tax  increase 
would  also  have  severely  damaging  effects 
on  the  economy. 

The  reason  the  country  finds  itself  in  this 
unpleaaant  dllenrma  is  its  earlier  failure  to 
exercise  control  over  the  growth  of  federal 
spending.  Non-defense  spending  has  been 
rising  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  revenue 
yielded  by  the  existing  tax  system  This  con- 
tinuous growth  of  non-defense  spending  is 
the  heart  of  the  nation's  present  fiscal  prob- 
lems. Any  program  for  dealing  with  these 
problems  must  have  as  its  keystone  a  con- 
certed and  carefully  pUnned  e.Tcirt  to  regain 
control  over  non-defense  spending 

The  Immediate  situation  Is  that  we  are 
threatened  with  a  fiscal  1968  federal  deficit 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  reliable  authorities. 
may  go  close  to  8.30  billion  The  necessity  for 
funding  a  deficit  of  thl.s  magnitude  would 
place  severe  strain.s  on  the  nation's  credit 
resources,  and  raise  Interest  rates  to  a  level 
which  would  make  it  extremely  di.Ticult  for 
the  private  economy  to  provide  capital,  par- 
ticularly In  such  fields  as  housing,  state  and 
local  construction,  and  business  Investment. 
Alternatively,  If  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
were  to  expand  the  credit  base  so  as  to  ac- 
commodate funding  co  large  a  deficit  at  low 
interest  rates,  the  nation  would  be  subjected 
to  powerful  Inflationary  pressures 

The  moat  desirable  method  of  dealing  with 
this  problem,  of  course,  would  be  to  eliminate 
or  greatly  reduce  the  threatened  1968  deficit 
by  a  cut  In  expenditures.  To  control  Infla- 
tion, expenditure  reduction  is  more  effective 
than  tax  Increases  which  may  be  passed  on 
In  part  in  higher  prices.  Without  extensive 
evaluation  of  programs,  Congress  and  the 
Administration  may,  however,  be  limited  at 
this  time  m  their  ability  to  accomplish  an 
adequate  reduction  m  non -defense  spending 
for  fiscal  1068  since  much  of  the  spending  Is 
a  result  of  substantive  legislation  passed  in 
earlier  years.  If  this  turns  out  to  be  the  case, 
an  Increase  In  taxation  might  be  considered 
as  "the  least  of  the  evils  '" 

There  Is  an  Inherent  danger,  however.  In 
using  a  tax  Increase  as  a  corrective  for  an 
excessive  deficit.  A  tax  Increase  might  so 
reduce  the  pressures  foi  spending  reduction, 
that  Its  end-effect  could  be  to  Increase  ex- 
penditures over  what  they  otherwise  would 
have  been,  rather  than  to  reduce  the  deficit 
below  what  It  otherwise  would  have  been. 
Whatever  Is  done  in  the  present  fiscal  crisis 
must  guard  against  such  a  tendency. 

At  the  present  Juncture,  anything  that  Is 
done,  and  anything  that  is  not  done.  Involves 
Its  own  set  of  risks  But  decisions  h.ive  to  be 
made,  and  the  NAM  Taxation  Committee 
recommends  the  following  program  for  gov- 
ernment action  during  the  present  fiscal 
crisis: 

(1)  Congress  and  the  Administration 
should  Immediately  undertake  a  program 
for  reducing  federal  expenditures  and  con- 
trolling their  future  growth  This  program 
should  have  the  following  characteristics: 

a.  It  should  be  rarefuMy  planned  and  or- 
ganized. The  same  kind  of  detailed  planning 
should  be  applied  to  achieve  economy  as  is 
now  applied  to  developing  proposals  that 
Involve  spending  more  m.ney 

b.  Specific  responsibility  for  the  program 
should  be  assigned  to  definite  persons  in  the 
Administration  and  to  defl.-.lte  members  of 
Congress  Without  such  an  assignment,  ef- 
forts to  achieve  economy  mlRht  amount  to 
no  more  than  pious  declarations. 

c.  The  program  should  "have  the  short-run 
objective   of   reducing   the   deficit    In    fiscal 


1968,  so  as  to  avoid   or  minimize  the  need 
for  a  tax  Increase. 

d  The  program  should  also  have  the  long- 
run  objective  of  regaining  control  over  the 
growth  of  spending  in  the  future.  This 
would  require  consideration  of  changes  la 
substantive  legislation,  as  well  as  appropria- 
te ris  This  long-run  effort  wou'.d  be  neces- 
ea.'-y  to  ensure  that  any  tax  Increase  en- 
acted in  1967  or  1968  would  be  only  tempo- 
rary, and  would  not  be  used  to  support  a 
permanently  higher  level  of  spending.  The 
concept  incorporated  In  H  R.  10520  in- 
troduced by  Chairman  Mills  on  June  5,  1967 
merits  support  as  part  of  a  long-runge  pro- 
gram to  control  federal  spending  It  would 
establish  a  Government  Program  Evaluation 
Commission  comprised  of  private  citizens 
whose  duties  it  would  be  to  evaluate  exist- 
ing federal  programs  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
as  to  their  effectiveness,  whether  they  should 
be  continued,  and  their  relative  priority. 
Without  a  high-level  coordinated  effort  of 
th:s  nature,  prulifer.ition  of  federal  pro- 
grams can  be  expected  to  continue  unabated. 
i2i  If,  after  such  an  economy  effort  It 
appears  that  the  nation  is  nevertheless 
threatened  with  the  probability  of  a  deficit 
In  fiscal  l'J68  so  large  us  to  be  potentially 
damaging  to  the  economy.  Congress  may 
be  Impelled  to  enact  a  tax  lncrea.se  If  a  tax 
Increase  Is  enacted  by  Congress.  It  should  be 
designed  In  accordance  with  the  following 
principles. 

a.  Any  tv.%  Increase  should  be  clearly 
labeled  temporary"  und  should  provide  for 
Its  own  termination  at  the  end  of  one  year 
A  tax  increase  for  any  longer  perl<xl  would 
reduce  the  pressures  for  government  econ- 
omy, and  Is  therefore  undesirable 

b  Any  tax  Increase  should  be  of  such 
character  as  to  do  minimum  damage  to  busi- 
ness profitability  and  buslne.ss  confidence, 
since  these  factors  are  so  vital  in  deter- 
mining the  general  level  of  employment  and 
economic  activity  For  example,  any  fur- 
ther speedup  of  corporate  tax  collectlon.«;, 
especially  one  which  Is  concentrated  on  small 
business,  should  be  avoided  at  this  time. 
Past  speedup  of  such  collections  has  Im- 
paired the  cash  resources  of  bu.slncss  for 
meeting  ltd  needs  for  current  operation  and 
expansion. 

c  Decision  as  to  the  dollar  amount  of  any 
tax  increase  must  of  necessity  be  a  compro- 
mise It  should  be  sufficient  to  reduce  the 
deficit  substantially,  but  not  bo  great  as  to 
impair  the  economy.  We  should  not  try  to 
make  up  by  a  rise  In  taxes  that  part  of  the 
deficit  which  results  from  the  present  eco- 
nomic slowdown  Such  a  cotirse  would  be 
self-defeating 

d  During  the  period  of  any  temporary  tax 
increase  no  fundamental  changes  In  the 
tax   structure   should    be    made. 

e.  Any  tax  increase  should  take  the  form 
of  a  one- year  surcharge  of  a  common  fixed 
percent.age  on  all  net  liabilities  for  personal 
and  corporate  Income  taxes. 

(3f  In  undertaking  such  a  program.  Con- 
gress should  make  a  firm  declaration  of  its 
intention  to  halt  the  exces.slve  growth  of 
federal  spet.ding  and  to  be  guided,  in  both 
appropriations  ,ind  substantive  legislation, 
by  that  objective  This  will  help  create  con- 
fidence that  any  tax  increase  If  enacted  will 
In  fact  be  temporary,  and  thus  minimize  Its 
adverse  Impact  on  the  economy.  The  absence 
of  assurance  on  this  point  would  create  the 
fear  that  such  a  tax  increase  Is  only  the  first 
of  a  series. 

•  •  •  *  ( 

At  the  time  of  its  enactment,  the  1964  tax 
reduction  was  hailed  as  a  clear  Indication 
that  henceforth  the  Nation  would  seek  to 
grow  by  expansion  of  the  private  economy 
rather  than  by  expansion  of  government  The 
NAM  Taxation  Committee  Is  convinced  that 
this  Is  still  the  wish  of  the  American  people. 
TTie  program  recommended  above  Is  designed 


to  get  us  back  on  that  track  as  quickly  as 

possible. 

If  the  economy  continues  to  maintain  Its 
growth  trend  of  the  1960's,  the  over-all  gain 
of  federal  revenues  should  approach  $8-SlO 
billion  per  year.  There  are  many  Indications 
that  this  revenue  gain  may  be  appropriated 
for  expansion  of  existing  programs  and  adop- 
tion of  new  programs.  Taxpayers,  who  bear 
the  cost  of  government  and  to  whom  the  gov- 
ernment turns  when  revenue  emergencies 
arise,  should  Insist  that  in  the  disposition  of 
the  expected  revenue  gain,  absolute  priority 
be  accorded  to  tax  rate  reduction  when  the 
present  emergency  Is  over. 


PULP  AND  PAPER  INDUSTRY  TRADE 
EXPERT  EVALUATES  U.S.  FOREIGN 
PULP  AND  PAPER  TRADE  AND 
KENNEDY  ROUND 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
mou.s  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Mis.souri  I  Mr.  CtrtisI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Eric  G. 
Lagerloef,  international  trade  director 
of  the  American  Paper  Institute,  recently 
.spoke  on  the  question  "Did  the  Paper 
Industry  Benefit  From  the  Kennedy 
Round?"  at  a  meeting  of  the  institute's 
government  relations  committee  in 
Washington  on  July  20.  Mr.  Lagerloef 
answers  the  question  he  posed  affirma- 
tively, concluding  that  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry,  on  balance,  did  benefit 
from  the  Kennedy  round  of  trade 
negotiations. 

I  recommend  Mr.  Lagerloef 's  speech  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  a  good  ex- 
planation of  the  results  of  the  trade 
negotiations  in  the  pulp  and  paper  sector. 

I  also  draw  particular  notice  to  Mr. 
Lagerloef's  concluding  remarks  about  the 
problems  of  the  future  in  trade  negotia- 
tions: 

The  future  thrust  of  international  trade 
conferences    will    be    on    non-tariff    barriers 

.  Since  our  industry  will  have  no  really 
strong  arguments  on  tariffs,  it  might  be  well 
for  us  to  begin  thinking  about  these  non- 
tariff  barriers,  and  artificial  trade  obstacles. 
Many  export  opportunities  are  present,  but 
we  are  hindered  by  local  regulations  which 
could  possibly  be  eliminated  through 
negotiations. 

Because  it  is  our  exporters  themselves 
who  are  hindered  by  other-than-tariff 
barriers,  and  who  therefore  have  the 
facts  about  them,  they  must  bring  such 
ca.ses  to  government  with  adequate  docu- 
mentation. Mr.  Lagerloef  recognizes  this 
and  asks  his  industrj-'s  international 
trade  committee,  whose  members  repre- 
.sent  20  companies  accounting  for  80  per- 
cent of  U.S.  pulp  and  paper  exports,  to 
bring  such  cases  to  light.  I  repeat  my 
previous  assurances  that  I  will  do  every- 
thing possible  to  try  to  correct  those  non- 
tariCf  barriers  brought  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  Lagerloef's  speech  follows: 
Did  the  Paper  Industry  BENErrr  From  thx 
Kennedy  Round? 

Just  a  little  over  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  talking  to  you  on  the 
current  and  near-term  outlook  for  U.S.  pulp 
and  paper  exports.  At  that  time.  I  directed  my 
talk  to  four  main  topics:   balance  of  pay- 


ments, QATT  developments,  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  and  the  prospects  for 
trade  legislation. 

Today,  the  main  emphasis  will  be  on  the 
results  of  the  Kennedy  Round  and  Its  pos- 
sible long  term  effect  on  the  paper  Industry 
Brief  reference  will  be  made  to  the  other 
three  topics  to  provide  continuity  of  develop- 
ments. 

In  this  discussion  I  would  like  to  give  a 
brief  review  of  OATT  and  the  long,  intensive 
negotiations;  and  then,  take  what  country 
Information  is  available  and  review  each  in 
the  light  of  the  concessions  granted. 
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THE      KENNEDY      BOUND— THE      SDCTH      GATT 
NEGOTIATION 

The    General    Agreement   on    Tariffs    and 
Trade    or    QATT    was    established    by    the 
Havana  Charter  of  1947,  and  was  ostensibly 
set  up  to  break  down  world  trade  barriers  to 
provide  for  a  greater  flow  of  trade  and  for  a 
quicker  rehabilitation  of  the  world  after  the 
devastating  World  War  II.  Since  Its  Inception 
six  negotiating  sessions  have  been  held,  the 
first  five  providing  but  modest  progress  while 
the  last,  the  Kennedy  Round,  proved  that  the 
way   for  freer   world   trade   was   now  open 
These  latter  negotiations  begun  In  May  1963 
were   concluded    May    15,    1967— four   years 
later.  The  general  agreement  was  signed  on 
June  30th,   the   exact  date   the  negotiating 
power  under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
expired.  For  many  months  the  outcome  was 
In  doubt,  but  In  the  final  two  weeks  of  very 
intensive  bargaining,  pieces  fell  Into  place 
and  the  results  were  successful.  Had  It  not 
been  for  the  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
major  trading  nations  to  successfully  con- 
clude the  many  months  of  arduous  negotiat- 
ing so  that  many  nations  would  benefit   the 
negotiations  would  have  ended  In  failure. 

At  these  sessions,  60,000  Items,  covering 
$40  billion  In  world  trade  were  negotiated 
The  United  States  alone  had  6,300  products 
on  the  bargaining  table,  valued  at  $16  bU- 
llon— $8  billion  each  In  Import  and  export 
trade.  Fifty-four  countries  participated  and 
of  thesf,  forty-six  signed  the  accord.  How- 
ever, of  this  number  only  thirty-eight  under- 
took to  make  tariff  concessions,  but  these 
Included  all  the  principal  trading  nations 
accounting  for  seventy-five  percent  of  world 
trade. 

Many  important  agreements  and  under- 
standings were  arrived  at  on  antl-dumplnK 
agricultural  products  and  with  the  less  de- 
veloped countries,  but  I  am  going  to  confine 
my  remarks  to  the  Industrial  sector,  which 
Includes  pulp,  paper  and  board.  Here  Is  where 
our  Interests  He  and  where  speclflc  emphasis 
should  be  placed. 

Let  me   Just   explain   the  staging  process 

T^^^^  '"''^^''  *^^  '^^^^  Expansion  Act  of 
1962,  required  the  United  States  to  phase 
out  its  concessions  In  five  successive  steps. 
With  a  general  50  percent  cut  given  on  most 
products,  inclusive  of  all  paper  and  board 
Items,  the  first  10  percent  cut  will  go  into 
effect  January  1,  1968,  and  for  the  next  four 
successive  years,  tariflTs  will  be  lowered  10 
percent  annually,  until  the  final  stage  Is 
reached  January  I,  1972,  For  example.  If  the 
current  duty  rate  on  a  product  Is  5  percent, 
the  rate  will  drop  to  4  percent  on  January  I. 
1968,  and  there  will  be  a  I  percent  decUne 
each  January  1  up  to  1972. 

HisUMt    or    U.S.    TARIFFS    CUTS    SINCE    1930 

The  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  of  1930  was 
highly  protectionist  In  character  and  the 
paper  and  board  Industry  had  protective 
tariffs  ranging  from  5  to  75  percent,  with 
the  major  number  of  items  covered  by  rates 
Of  30  percent  and  above.  Over  the  years,  due 
Principally  to  the  first  five  GATT  negotia- 
tions, tariffs  had  been  whittled  down  to  less 
than  half  of  the  1930  rate  In  many  Instances. 
It  Is  a  well  known  fact  that  In  these  bargain- 
ing sessions,  paper  and  board  were  used  to 
negotiate   lower   duties   for   other  products 


abroad.  Despite  strong  protests  from  the  in- 
dustry before  each  GATT  negotiating  ses- 
sion, the  State  Department  continued  this 
practice. 

In  the  Kennedy  Round,  paper  and  board 
products  were  offered  on  a  linear  basis  cut 
of  50  per  cent,  as  were  the  products  of 
many  other  Industries.  In  these  latest  nego- 
tiations several  large  trading  nations, 
especially  Canada,  offered  meaningful  cuts 
in  paper  and  board  tariffs.  Each  of  the  coun- 
tries where  information  Is  now  available 
though  In  some  Instances  somewhat  sketchy' 
will  be  reviewed  later  In  this  talk. 

Our  Industry  can  expect  an  Increase  In 
imports  of  paper  and  board  over  the  next 
^^\"^Ljea.TB,  due  to  the  across-the-board 
cuts.  The  question  can  now  be  asked  how 
much  of  an  effect  will  these  added  Imports 
have  on  certain  sectors  of  our  Industry?  Past 
cuts  In  tariffs  have  caused  a  number  of  mal- 
adjustments, but  generally  speaking,  devel- 
opments m  new  and  faster  paper  machines 
and  the  growth  In  output  per  man-hour  have 
been  able  to  balance  off  some  of  the  effects  of 
these  Imports. 

An  analysis  of  the  Import  value  of  dutiable 
paper  and  board  In  1966  shows  that  cumula- 
tive value  was  about  $96  million.  If  one  were 
to  subtract  building  board  Items  from  this 
.„.'  t^e^alue  would  drop  to  about  $80 
million.  This  figure  has  not  varied  very  much 
over  the  past  several  years.  It  will  be  Inter- 
esting to  see  If  there  will  be  a  marked  rise 
over  the  next  five  years  as  duty  rates  are 
gradually  lowered. 

In    the  fall   of   1963.   when   the   Office   of 
Special   Representative   for   Trade    Negotia- 
tions announced  public  hearings  as  a  pre- 
lude to  the  GATT  negotiations,  it  was  stated 
that  all  dutiable  paper  and  board  Items  with 
a  rate  of  5  percent  or  less  ad  valorem  would 
be  offered  on  a  "free  list."  Inclusive  of  build- 
ing board,  eleven  paper  and   board   grades 
were  in  this  category,  with  an  approximate 
Import  value  of  about  (9  million.  In  the  Ken- 
nedy Round,  only  six  of  these  Items  were 
placed  on  the  "free  list."  but  these  will  be 
phased-out  over  a  period  of  Ave  years  They 
were  building  boards  of  vegetable  fibers   In- 
cliislve  Of  wood  fibre,  building  papers  'and 
building  paper  felts,  beer  mat  board,  pulp- 
board  In  rolls  chiefly  used  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  building  boards,  untreated;   paper- 
board,  not  specially  provided  for.  Inclusive  of 
wet  machine  board,  and  other,  and  hanRlne 
paper.  1966  Imports  were  about  36,000  tons 
valued  at  about  $4.8  million.  The  remaining 
five  Items  not  placed  on  the  "free  list  "  werl 
cuts'^**  °^  "**  general  list  for  50   percent 

Before  reviewing  the  paper  and  board  tar- 
iff cuts  made  by  other  countries,  as  now 
available,  I  would  like  to  explain  the  work- 
ings of  the  "Most  Favored  Nation"  clause 
better  known  as  MFN.  Under  the  GATT 
Charter,  each  negotiating  country  Is  obliged 
to  extend  to  all  other  participating  nations 
on  an  equal  basis,  all  tariff  cuts  that  have 
been  agreed  upon,  whether  or  not  the  other 
trading  partners  even  place  those  Items  up 
for  negotiation.  Our  Industry  as  previously 

V^^-  ,^*"  ^^  *  ^'^  ^^'■'«8  o'  experiences  In 
this  field,  for  we  did  not  receive  any  mean- 
ingful cuts  In  paper  and  board  tariffs  from 
our  major  trading  partners  In  the  past  In 
fact,  in  most  cases,  they  kept  their  paper 
and  board  tariffs  up,  but  gave  concessions  in 
other  products.  These  results  are  what  made 
a  very  strong  Impression  on  our  Industry  and 
Its  statement  backing  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  for  freer  world  trade  could  really 
be  called  a  last  gesture  and  a  hope  that  the 
Kennedy  Round  could  achieve  In  part  or  In 
Whole  what  the  previous  Ave  negotiations 
failed  to  attain. 

The  importance  of  the  duty  cuts  received 
from  other  countries,  though  they  may  be 
less  than  they  had  been  hoped  for.  will  still 
further  open  up  our  export  markets  for  pulp 
paper  and  board.  Our  Industry  U  beginning 
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to  rely  more  and  more  on  world  markets  as 
an  outlet,  as  evident  In  the  growing  export 
volume.  Last  year,  wood  pulp  exports  were 
over  1.5  million  tons,  while  paper  and  board 
exports  neared  the  2  million  ton  mark  In 
value,  this  was  over  $700  million,  an  Increase 
of  over  10  percent  from  1965,  and  over  $200 
million  since  1963, 

To  summarize  briefly  this  overall  review  of 
our  industry's  experience  in  tariff  cuts  under 
the  six  GATT  negotiations,  suflice  it  to  say 
that  duty  rates  had  been  cut  substantially 
and  the  latest  50  percent  cut  will  set  many 
paper  and  board  duty  rates  in  the  5  percent 
or  less  category  by  January  1,  1972  The  final 
rates  were  enumerated  In  our  Industry  letters 
of  June  30th  and  July  7th. 

OTHER    COUNTRY    CONCESSIONS 

Before  giving  you  what  information  Is 
available  at  this  early  date  from  other  coun- 
tries. It  should  be  pointed  out  that  there 
may  be  minor  modifications  In  the  rates,  as 
errors  and  omissions  are  reviewed  by  the 
negotiating  participants  because  of  the 
hectic  atmosphere  of  the  "do  or  die"  last  two 
weeks  of  negotiating, 

Canada 
The  first  country  to  be  reviewed  Is  Canada 
which  has  Issued  very  complete  information' 
This  was  sent  to  our  industry  on  July  11 
based  on  data  received  from  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 

Canada   Is   our   largest   single   market  for 
exports   of   paper,   board   and  products    $87 
million   in   1966;    and  that  she  has  granted 
very    broad    concessions    Is    a    hopeful    sign 
that  this  Important  market  can  be  expanded 
Canada  for  years  has  had  a  tariff  on  paper 
and  board  products  ranging  from  20  to  25 
percent,  but  averaging  about  22 "i  per  cent 
bhe    granted    concessions    averaging    about 
Jdy3  per  cent,  but  In  some  cases  placed  sev- 
eral articles  on  the  "free  list"  to  match  US 
like    concessions.    Generally    speaking     her 
duties  will  be  reduced  to  the  15  to  17  4  per 
cent  range.  Concessions  on  items  where  'exist- 
ing duty  rates  are  In  the  5  to  7Vi  per  cent 
range  should  result  in  the  complete  elimina- 
tion of  these  duties. 

Of  speclflc  interest  to  you  gentlemen,  are 
two  items  on  which  rates  were  reduced  sle- 
nlficantly,  namely  printing  papers  and 
paperboard.  Printing  papers,  coated  or  un- 
coated,  in  rolls  or  rectangular  sheets,  welgh- 
lofcn^^f  v.^^  pounds  (Canadian  Tariff  No. 
19750-1 )  has  been  reduced  44  per  cent,  from 
Zt\?^^  ^^^^  *°  ^2'/2  per  cent.  This  matches 
the  U.S.  concession.  Glner  Board  has  been  re- 
duced from  20  per  cent  to  15  per  cent 
Tariff  concessions  made  will  be  staged  over 

tQ«o''*°'^.w^  ^'^'"'  y^^"  beginning  January  1, 
1968  with  the  rates  being  reduced  by  no 
less  than  one  fifth  on  January  1  next,  and 
the  next  four  successive  years.  This  follows 
the  schedule  of  U.S.  staging.  Precise  informa- 
tion about  the  staging  percentages  is  not 
available  as  yet. 

The  fact  that  this  Is  the  first  time  that 
Canada  granted  significant  concessions  is  an 
important  plus  for  our  industry.  Previously 
she  received  the  benefits  of  the  U.S.  conces- 
slons  under  the  Most  Favored  Nation  with- 
out granting  much  in  the  way  of  reciprocity. 
The  Common  Market  (EEC) 
As  a  unit,  the  EEC  is  our  most  important 
market.  In  1966  pulp  and  paper  exports  to 
this  area  amounted  to  $157  million,  an  In- 
crease of  $50  million  since  1963.  Our  pulp 
exports  have  grown  from  $55  mUllon  to  $77 
million  in  this  three  year  span. 

The  Common  Market  duties  on  paper  and 
board  have  been  cut  25  per  cent,  from  16  to 
12  per  cent.  On  wood  pulp,  the  rate  has  been 
cut  50  per  cent,  from  6  to  3  per  cent.  The 
3  per  cent  rate  will  apply  only  to  tonnage 
above  the  duty-free  quota  of  1,935,000  metric 
tons,  about  2.128,500  short  tons.  Newsprint 
remains  unchanged  at  7  per  cent,  but  this 
rate   will  apply  only  to  imports  above  the 
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duty^lTM  quota  of  026.000  metric  ton*.  687.- 
600  abort  tons. 

Tbou^  detaUs  are  stlU  not  yet  available 
from  Ambaaaador  Roth's  office,  it  baa  been 
reported  tbat  kraft  llnerboard  haa  been  re- 
duced from  16  to  12  per  cent;  corrugated  con- 
tainer board  from  21  to  14  per  cent;  otber 
papers  (building  paper;  wet  machine  board; 
writing  and  reproduction  paper)  from  la  to 
la  per  cent  and  paper  and  paperboaxd.  cut 
to  alxe  from  13-ia  to  6.5  to  12  per  cent. 

It  abould  be  pointed  out  here  that  the 
Oommoa  Market  staging  will  be  different 
from  the  other  negotiating  countrlee.  Due 
to  the  KEC'a  Ck>mmon  External  Tariff  (CXT) 
reaching  18  percent  on  July  1.  1968.  and  the 
Internal  tariff  re£u;blng  zero  on  the  same 
date,  the  EEC  reeolved  that  rather  than  go 
through  the  throee  of  flgurlng  and  reflgur- 
Ing  tta  Common  External  Tariff  on  both 
January  1,  and  July  1.  1968.  It  would  put  Ita 
flrat  tariff  cut  Into  effect  on  July  1.  1968.  To 
catch  up  with  other  negotiating  countrlee, 
the  EBC  will  cut  Ita  CXT  rates  40  percent  or 
two-flf  tha.  The  next  cut  of  20  percent  or  one- 
flfth  will  be  January  1.  1970,  and  then  suc- 
ceaslvely  In  stages  until  January  1,  1972.  By 
January  1.  1970.  the  EEC  wUl  have  reached  an 
equal  baala  of  cuts  with  the  other  GATT 
participating  nations. 

The  United  Kingdom 

The  United  Kingdom  Is  our  second  largest 
market.  Importing  «23  million  of  pulp  and 
$41  million  of  paper  and  board  from  the 
United  States  last  year.  It  la  our  largest 
customer  for  llnerboard,  and  we  are  the 
largeat  supplier.  It  was  hoped  that  the  United 
Kingdom  would  grant  meaningful  conces- 
Blona.  but  aa  It  turned  out.  only  minor  cuts 
were  effected  in  ita  MTN  rates 

OrlglQally  she  had  offered  60  percent  cuta. 
but  m  Tlew  of  the  fact  that  she  could  not  ob- 
tain certain  concessions  from  the  United 
States,  which  we  were  unable  to  give,  the 
U.K.  reduced  her  offers  on  paper  and  board 
and  other  products  to  less  than  20  percent. 
She  also  retained  the  Commonwealth  Pref- 
erence, thus  continuing  duty-free  paper  and 
board  from  Canada.  Pxilp  has  always  been 
duty-free  from  all  suppliers. 

Information  available  to  date  on  a  limited 
number  of  Items  shows  that  Llnerboard  was 
reduced  from  131-,  to  lo  percent.  Machine 
glazed  paper  from  14  to  12  percent;  tissue 
from  16^  to  15  percent;  printing  paper  from 
16%  to  15  percent;  and  writing  paper  from 
16%  to  15  percent. 

The  staging  of  cuts  has  not  been  an- 
nounced yet.  but  on  the  b.isls  of  the  minimal 
concessions  granted,  they  wtu  be  very  small 
each  year. 

StcitzerUind 

The  only  reported  concession  (;ranted  by 
Switzerland  was  on  wood  pulp  Duty  rates 
will  be  .-educed  from  the  current  70  Swiss 
Francs  to  40  Swiss  Pr.incs.  This  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  about  43  per  cent,  and  would  apply 
to  all  grades  of  paper  pulps,  bleached  and 
unbleached. 

U.  S.  exports  of  wood  pulp  to  Switzerland 
last  year  amounted  to  about  »1  3  million, 
and  papsr.  board  and  productions,  about  (4  7 
million. 

No  Information  Is  available  upon  the  stag- 
ing of  the  wood  pulp  cuts  Posalble  paper  and 
board  cuta  are  to  be  announced  later. 
Japan 

Information  on  Japanese  concessions  on 
paper  and  board  Is  still  sicecchy 

Newsprint  duties  were  lowered  from  75 
to  6.5  per  cent;  and  paper  and  board,  impreg- 
nated, coated,  etc.  in  rolls  .tnd  sheets,  n  e  s 
from  ao  to  10  per  cer.t.  Other  cuts  are  ex- 
pected In  the  35  to  50  per  cent  range 

In  all  likelihood,  as  further  data  becomes 
available,  substantial  concessions  will  have 
been  made  In  the  papier  and  board  grades. 

Japan  la  a  large  market  for  U  3  pulp  and 
paper.  PxUp  exports  in  1966  were  150  mil- 
lion and  paper  and  board  $6  6  million.  In  the 


latter  category,  meaningful  concesalona  can 
open  up  this  market  still  further. 

BALANC*   or  PAYMENTS   AND   INVKSTMENTS 
ABROAD 

Earlier  In  thU  talk.  I  suted  I  would  briefly 
refer  to  these  two  Important  subjects,  and 
how  the  Kennedy  Round  may  effect  their 
future  status 

The  Kennedy  Round  should  provide  a 
strong  stimulus  to  exports  and  thus  aid  In 
gradual  elimination  of  the  pa>-ments  short- 
age. Though  our  Imports  are  still  sizeable, 
principally  pulp  and  newsprint  from  Can- 
ada, the  expected  Increase  In  exports  will 
help. 

As  to  Investments  abroad.  It  was  the  con- 
tention of  the  speakers  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Porum  on  the  Kennedy  Round  on 
July  7th  that  with  Uvrlff  barriers  going  down, 
there  will  be  less  Incentive  for  United  States 
compranles  to  invest  abroad  Our  industry's 
direct  Investments  abroad  are  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $13  billion,  of  which  80  per 
cent  are  In  Canada  It  Is  reiiaonable  to  be- 
lieve that  US  Investments  In  Canada  will 
slow  down  .iharply  after  present  projected 
pulp  and  paper  mills  have  been  completed. 
As  to  the  reel  of  the  world,  I  believe  our  In- 
dustry will  do  only  very  selective  Invest- 
ing, as  Investments  are  already  substantial 
In  about  forty-two  countries. 

SUMllABT 

To  bring  together  all  the  loose  ends  of  the 
many  subjects  covered  In  this  review,  let  me 
refer  back  again  to  the  title:  "Did  the  Paper 
Industry  Benefit  from  the  Kennedy  Round?" 

On  the  minus  side,  the  Industry  has  taken 
Its  sixth  and  largest  tariff  cut  since  1948. 
This  cut,  however,  will  be  phased  over  five 
years  to  allow  for  such  dislocations  as  will 
Inevitably  occur  as  imports  Increase.  Also 
on  the  minus  aide  Is  that  several  of  the  coun- 
tries did  not  give  as  large  conce&>lona  as  had 
been  hoped  fL>r,  and  therefore,  the  known  re- 
sults In  many  Instances  are  a  disappoint- 
ment, they  were  only  m'Jderately  successful. 
Our  Industry's  continued  and  strong  requests 
for  true  reciprocity  were  only  partially  met, 
but  It  must  be  said  that  we  were  more  suc- 
cessful than  In  all  the  previous  five  nego- 
tiations combined.  It  cost  us.  but  we  did  re- 
ceive more  than  a    'widow's  rrUte"  this  time. 

My  own  point  of  view  Is  that  there  was 
more  achieved  on  the  plus  side  than  ever 
before  and  that  this  outweighs  the  minus 
factors  that  resulted.  Canada  at  long  last 
h.id  granted  concessions,  the  Common  J4ar- 
ket's  external  Urlff  has  been  lowered  25  per- 
cent, and  aa  other  country  data  becomes 
available,  we  may  find  that  additional  op- 
pc)rtunltles  win  reveal  themselves,  which 
are  not  evident  as  yet. 

The  purpose  of  the  Kennedy  Round  was 
to  achieve  trade  liberalization  among  the 
major  trading  nations  of  the  world.  In  addi- 
tion, the  lefs  developed  countries  In  time 
would  have  greater  access  to  world  markets, 
which  In  turn  would  benefit  their  slowly 
expanding  economies.  Another  plus  of  the 
Kennedy  Round  was  that  opportunities  have 
been  opened  up  within  the  framework,  and 
these  can  be  used  as  u  tool  to  further  expand 
exports  This  may  lead  to  more  aggrMslve 
selling  abroad  to  take  full  advantage  of  what 
ha  .  been  offered,  limited  though  It  may  be  In 
some   Instances. 

Our  Industry  achieved  over  1700  mUllon 
In  sales  abroad  last  year;  and  In  1967.  exfwrts 
should  reach  9760  million.  It  Is  reasonably 
expected  that  we  can  achieve  tl  billion  In 
expo.'ts  In  1J70  Not  Impossible,  but  It  will 
take  a  great  deal  of  travel  and  aggressive  sell- 
ing. 

As  a  flnal  comment  and  one  which  may 
o.Ter  a  balm  to  those  who  have  looked 
askance  at  the  Kennedy  Round  results,  this 
win  be  the  la-st  tariff  cutting  .<:esslon  for  some 
time,  for  as  far  as  the  United  States  Is  con- 
cerned not  too  much  is  left  on  paper  and 
board    to    bargain    with     The    future    thrtiat 
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of  International  trade  conferences  will  be  on 
non-tarlir  barriers.  Ambassador  Roth's  office, 
at  the  President's  request.  Is  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  study  of  future  trade  i)ollcy, 
with  the  sole  purpose  In  mind  of  further 
opening  up  world  markets  for  all  U.S.  in- 
dustry. All  Industries  have  been  assured  a 
voice  m  formulating  a  new  trade  policy 
through  In-depth  conferences  with  high  level 
administration  officials.  Since  our  Industry 
wUl  have  no  really  strong  arguments  on 
tariffs.  It  might  be  well  for  us  all  to  begin 
thinking  about  these  non-tariff  barriers,  and 
artificial  trade  obstacles.  Many  export  op- 
portunities are  present,  but  we  are  hindered 
by  local  regulations  which  could  possibly  be 
eliminated  through  negotiations. 

The  API's  new  International  Trade  Com- 
mittee representing  20  companies  which  ac- 
count for  close  to  80  per  cent  of  VS.  ex- 
|K»rts,  would  welcom..  any  suggestions  or 
assistance  you  may  wish  to  offer. 

Thank  you. 


BOSTON  HERALD  SUPPORT  FOR 
INCREASED  TRADE— GLASSBORO 
OR    KENNEDY    ROUND? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  CuR-ns]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  July  3.  1967.  Boston  Herald 
properly  emphasizes  the  Importance  of 
the  Kennedy  round  trade  negotiations 
to  Increased  world  Interchanges  of  goods, 
believing  that — 

Such  exchanges,  far  more  than  mere  words, 
lead  to  better  understanding  among  the 
diverse  nations  and  peoples  of  the  world. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Boston  Herald, 
therefore,  the  successful  conclusion  of 
the  Kennedy  round  has  made  the  world 
a  little  safer,  "far  more  so  than  the 
summit  conference  at  Glassboro." 

I  agree  with  this  assessment,  having 
long  argued  that  there  Is  more  war  and 
peace  wrapped  up  in  trade  than  In  any 
other  single  area  of  International  affairs. 
I  also  urge  that  Individual  Americans 
reflect  on  the  lmf>ortance  of  world  trade 
as  the  Boston  Herald  hsis,  and  that  in- 
dividual American  industries,  which  tend 
to  seek  relief  from  economic  stresses 
through  special  import  controls,  also 
realize  that  in  arguing  for  special  trade 
controls  they  could  endanger  the  care- 
fully created  web  of  International  eco- 
nomic relationships  that  are  Immensely 
more  Important  than  the  summit  con- 
ferences at  Glassboro. 

The  Boston  Herald  editorial  referred 
to  follows: 

Of  Wine  and  Bottrbon 

Agreements  from  the  Kennedy  Roimd  of 
tariff  negotiations  have  been  signed  by  46 
nations,  and  the  whole  world  stands  to  gain 
In  what  Is  the  largest  liberalization  of  Inter- 
national trade  In  history.  Clothing,  textiles, 
iron  and  steel,  agricultural  products,  cam- 
eras, tape  recorders,  cars,  liquor  and  thou- 
sands of  other  goods  Imported  Into  the  U.S. 
will  be  cheaper,  provided  that  wholesalers 
and  retailers  pass  the  savings  on  to  cus- 
tomers 

Some  wilt  argue,  of  course,  that  lowering 
trade   barriers   will   hurt  American   Industry 


and  put  American  workers  out  of  work.  We 
don't  agree.  For  the  beauty  of  a  large  tariff 
agreement  Including  many  countries  is  that 
the  U.S.  can  also  export  much  more,  par- 
ticularly to  those  developed  countries  that 
have  huge  markets  for  Amerclan  manu- 
factured goods. 

The  economic  significance  of  freer  trade 
Is  that  It  allows  a  more  efficient  use  of  the 
world's  goods  by  those  partlclpaUng  In  the 
agreement.  The  lowering  of  tariffs  In  thla 
case,  for  Instance,  should  allow  the  American 
to  enjoy  a  fine  French  wine  at  a  lower  price 
Conversely,  It  will  allow  the  Frenchman  to 
enjoy  a  fine  Kentucky  bourbon  at  a  lower 
price. 

Such  exchanges,  far  more  than  mere  words, 
lead  to  better  understanding  among  the' 
diverse  nations  and  peoples  of  the  world 
Good  will,  rather  than  the  flag,  follows  trade 
In  the  modem  world. 

Significantly.  38  of  the  46  nations  signing 
the  pact  undertook  tariff  concessions.  The 
eight  that  did  not  were  developing  nations 
Like  New  England  In  the  18th  and  19th  cen- 
turies they  need  a  measure  of  protection  for 
their  Infant  Industries. 

Par  more  than  the  summit  conference  In 
Glassboro,  we  think  the  successful  conclu- 
sion of  the  Kennedy  Round  has  made  the 
world  a  little  safer. 

ORGANIZATION    OF    JAPANESE 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  item  In 
the  July  21  Foreign  Letter  of  the  Whaley- 
Eaton  News  Service  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention. It  notes  that  a  Japanese  re- 
search organization  has  called  for  the 
reorganization  of  Japan's  steel  and  syn- 
thetic fiber  industries  Into  larger  group- 
ings to  make  them  more  able  to  "com- 
pete internationally."  it  makes  similar 
recommendations  for  other  industries. 

This  recommendation  for  the  steel  in- 
dustry is  particularly  interesting,  as  the 
Japanese  industry,  already  reported  to 
be  the  lowest-cost  steel  Industry  in  the 
world,  is  by  Its  rapid  expansion  and  new 
capacity  continuing  to  undermine  price 
levels  in  Western  European  steel  mar- 
kets and  in  the  United  States.  The  Jap- 
anese   steel    Industry,    it    would    seem, 
hardly  needs  to  become  "more  competi- 
tive."   It    operates    now,    according    to 
scholars  of  the  industry,  at  very  low  rates 
of   return   on   Investment.    Government 
subsidy  and  cartellzatlon  are  no  substi- 
tute for  marketplace  efficiency  bringing 
about  lower  prices.  Indeed,  these  tech- 
niques merely  hide  and  redistribute  the 
real    economic    costs.    The    interest    of 
Japanese  steel  industry,  it  would  seem, 
would  not  be  to  become  more  interna- 
tionally competitive,  but  more  internally 
competitive  to  bring  about  real  efficien- 
cies. To  allow  prices  to  rise  at  least  frac- 
tionally, to  increase  it  own  profits,  or  to 
cover  its  real  costs,  and  thus  take  pres- 
sure off  the  hard-pressed  European  and 
American  steel  industries,  would  be  ben- 
eficial to  Japan,  both  domestically  and 
Internationally. 
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Beyond  this  observation  about  Japa- 
nese steel,  I  would  make  the  further  ob- 
servation that  Japanese  Industry  as  a 
whole  would  do  well  to  Increase  its  inde- 
pendence of  Government  control. 

Many  Japanese  are  acutely  aware  that 
one  of  the  criticisms  most  frequently 
leveled  against  them  by  their  competi- 
tors in  other  countries  Is  that  Japanese 
industry  tends  to  be  cartellzed  and  even 
subsidized.  Reports  of  the  nature  of  the 
Whaley-Eaton  letters  simply  increase 
the  concern  of  those  like  myself  who 
want  American  business  to  compete  with 
Japanese  business  In  foreign  and  domes- 
tic markets,  but  who  want  such  compe- 
tition to  be  based  on  fair  marketplace 
rules.  The  article  referred  to  follows: 

A  Japanese  Research  Organization,  sup- 
ported by  business  flnna.  recommenda 
streamlining  the  steel  and  synthetic  fiber 
Industries  into  three  groups  so  as  to  be  able 
to  "fight"  international  competition. 

The  Japan  Economic  Research  Institute 
said  the  automobile  and  petroleum  refining 
industries  shoiUd  be  combined  Into  two  or 
three  groups  each. 

In  recommending  concentration  into  big 
business  rather  than  encoiu-aglng  small  firms 
JERi  said  the  petrochemical  industry  should 
promote  enterprises,  or  groups  of  enterprises, 
having  f aclUtles  for  producing  a  mlnlmxim  of 
300,000  tons  of  ethylene  a  year. 

For  two  other  Industries,  there  were  these 
suggestions: 

Machine  tool  firms  should  continue  to 
strengthen  their  grouping  and  reorganiza- 
tion moves. 

Electronic  computer  makers  which  rely 
chiefly  on  domestic  capital  for  their  opera- 
tions should  be  strengthened  with  Govern- 
ment aid. 

The  Government,  however,  JERI  added, 
should  Uke  steps  to  maintain  "proper  con- 
dltlons  for  competition"  within  the  consoli- 
dation program. 
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taxable  lands  which  are  n<yt  now  taken 
Into  consideration. 

The  national  parks,  forests,  public 
lands,  and  monuments  which  comprise 
so  vast  an  area  of  my  own  State  of 
Idaho,  and  of  which  its  people  are  so 
justly  proud,  have  thus  become  the 
source  of  a  financial  burden  which  they 
can  no  longer  be  forced  to  bear.  In  the 
pubUc  Interest,  these  lands  must  be 
maintained,  and  the  Importance  of  an 
adequate  public  highway  system  to  the 
enjoyment  of  these  lands  as  well  as  to 
the  economy  of  the  State  Is  undeniable, 
but  the  burden  must  be  relieved. 

This  proposal  .eeks  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  increasing  Federal  appropriations 
by  decreasing  the  percentage  by  which 
the  States  will  be  required  to  match  Fed- 
eral highway  funds  in  proportion  to  the 
acreage  of  imtaxable  areas  In  the  State 
not  now  Included  in  the  formula. 

Consideration  of  these  lands  In  the 
proposed  formula  would  allow  the  States 
to  use  State  highway  funds  for  purposes 
designated  by  the  State,  free  of  Federel 
programing  requirements  and  regula- 
tions. Increased  State  control  of  Its  own 
funds  would  facilitate  the  execution  of 
highway  projects  and  hopefully  Increase 
the  efficiency  of  its  programs  for  the  im- 
provement of  its  State  highway  system. 


FEDERAL    SHARE   OF   HIGHWAY 
PROJECTS 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  McCluhe]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   McCLURE.  Mr.   Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  the  genUeman  from 
Idaho,  Congressman  Hansen,  in  Intro- 
ducing legislation  today  which  would  re- 
lieve the  burden  of  States  having  untax- 
able public  lands  for  which  they  receive 
no  proper  compensation  under  the  pres- 
ent system  of  matching  Federal  funds 
for    primary    and    secondary    highway 
systems. 

The  present  formula  includes  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  requirement  for  a  State's  con- 
tribution for  Indian   reservation  lands 
and  other  large  public  domain  lands. 
However,  a  serious  Inequity  exists  in  its 
exclusion    of    such    lands    as    national 
parks,    national    forests,    public    lands 
and    monuments,    all    vast    untaxable 
areas.  The  burden  of  financing  public 
highway  systems  falls  directly  on  the 
people  of  these  States  through  the  re- 
sponsibility of  matching  Federal  high- 
way funds.  A  truly  equitable  system  must 
allow  due  compensation  for  these  un- 


AMERICANS     ABROAD:     BEHAVIOR 
FOR  CRUSADERS 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire   [Mr.  Cleveland]   may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  I  have  spoken  highly  of 
the  Experiment  In  International  Living 
on   the  floor  of  the   House — especially 
in  the  Congressional   Record,  volume 
110,  part  3,  page  2866,  and  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  110,  part  3 
page  3662.  It  has  long  been  a  leader 
among  organizations  working  in  inter- 
national     youth -exchange      programs 
Since  its  modest  beginning  in  1932,  it  has 
enjoyed  such  success  that  it  now  yearly 
arranges  homestays  for  over  2,000  young 
Americans  who  go  abroad  in  its  pro- 
grams, and  for  over  2,000  young  visi- 
tors to  our  country. 

Those  who  go  abroad  under  Its 
auspices  return  with  a  deep  appreciation 
of  another  culture.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception, experimenters  come  to  consider 
their  homestay  family  as  their  "second 
family"— they  refer  to  their  Austrian 
brothers,  Canadian  fathers,  and  Nor- 
wegian sisters,  to  the  confusion  of  non- 
experimenters,  and  to  the  nostalgic  im- 
derstanding  of  other  experimenters. 

EXPECT    THE   TTNEXPECTED 

In  recent  years.  It  has  assumed  the 
task  of  training  many  of  the  Americans 
who  are  going  abroad  to  live  for  ex- 
tended periods  of  time.  These  include 
Peace  Corps  volunteers,  diplomats,  busi- 
nessmen, and  students.  The  motto  of 
the  Experiment  in  International  Living, 
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duty-fTM  quota  of  826.000  metric  tons.  687.- 
MO  abort  tonts. 

Tbougb  detaiis  are  still  not  yet  available 
from  Ambassador  Rotb'i  offlce,  It  has  been 
reported  tbat  kraXt  Unerboard  has  been  re- 
duced from  16  to  12  per  cent,  corrugated  con- 
tainer board  from  21  to  14  per  cent:  other 
papers  (building  paper,  wet  machine  board; 
writing  and  reproduction  p>aper)  from  16  to 
13  per  cent  and  paper  and  paperboard,  cut 
to  slae  from  13-16  to  6.3  to  12  per  cent. 

It  sbould  be  pointed  out  here  that  the 
Common  Market  staging  will  be  different 
from  the  other  negotiating  countries.  Due 
to  the  EEC's  Common  External  TarltT  (CXT) 
rcarhlng  16  percent  on  July  1.  1968.  and  the 
Internal  tariff  reaching  aero  on  the  same 
date,  tbe  EEC  resolved  that  rather  than  go 
through  the  throes  of  figuring  and  reflgur- 
Ing  its  Common  External  Tariff  on  both 
JsLnuary  1.  and  July  I.  1968.  It  would  put  lU 
On*  tariff  cut  into  effect  on  July  1,  1968.  To 
catch  up  with  other  negotiating  countries. 
the  EBC  will  cut  Its  CXT  rates  40  percent  or 
two-fifths.  The  next  cut  of  20  percent  or  one- 
fifth  will  be  January  1.  1970.  and  then  suc- 
ccMdvely  In  stages  until  January  1,  1972  By 
January  1.  1970,  the  EEC  wUl  have  reached  an 
equal  basis  of  cuts  with  the  other  GATT 
partlclpaUng  n&Uons. 

The   United  K\ngdom 

The  United  Kingdom  is  our  second  largeet 
market.  Importing  »23  million  of  pulp  and 
$41  million  of  paper  and  board  from  the 
United  States  last  year.  It  la  our  largest 
customer  for  Unerboard.  and  we  are  the 
largest  supplier  It  was  hoped  that  the  United 
Kingdom  would  grant  meaningful  conces- 
sions, but  as  It  turned  out.  only  minor  cuts 
were  effected  in  its  MFN  rates 

Originally  she  had  offered  50  percent  cuts. 
but  In  view  of  the  fact  that  she  could  not  ob- 
tain certain  concessions  from  the  United 
States,  which  wo  were  unable  to  give,  the 
VS..  reduced  her  offers  on  paper  and  boajd 
and  other  products  to  less  than  20  percent 
She  also  retained  the  Commonwealth  Pref- 
erence, thus  continuing  duty-free  paper  and 
board  from  Canada.  Pulp  has  always  been 
duty-free  from  all  suppliers. 

Information  avsLlable  to  date  on  a  limited 
number  of  items  shows  that  Unerboard  was 
teduoed  from  13  S  to  10  percent;  Machine 
glazed  paper  from  14  to  12  percent;  tissue 
from  16Vi  to  15  percent;  printing  paper  from 
16%  to  15  percent;  and  writing  paper  from 
l«ij  to  16  percent 

The  staging  of  cuts  has  not  been  an- 
nounced yet.  but  on  the  basis  of  the  minimal 
concessions  granted,  they  will  be  very  small 
each  year. 

Switzerland 

The  only  repor'ed  concession  granted  by 
Switzerland  was  on  wood  pulp.  Duty  rates 
will  be  reduced  from  the  current  70  Swiss 
Prancs  to  40  Swiss  Francs.  This  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  about  43  per  cent,  and  would  apply 
to  all  grades  of  paper  pulps,  bleached  and 
unbleached. 

U.  S.  exports  of  wood  pulp  to  Switzerland 
last  year  amounted  to  about  IIS  million, 
and  paper,  board  and  productions,  about  $4.7 
million. 

No  Information  Is  available  upon  the  stag- 
ing of  the  wood  pulp  cuts.  Possible  paper  and 
board  cuts  are  to  be  announced  later. 
Jaxmn 

Information  on  Jap.inese  concessions  on 
paper  and  board  Is  still  sketchy. 

Newsprint  duties  were  lowered  from  75 
to  5.5  per  cent;  and  paper  and  board,  impreg- 
nated, coated,  etc.  in  rolls  and  sheets,  nes 
from  20  to  10  per  cent.  Other  cuts  are  ex- 
pected in  the  35  to  50  per  cent  range. 

In  all  Ultellhood.  as  further  data  becomes 
available,  substantial  concessions  will  have 
been  made  in  the  paper  and  board  grades 

Japan  Is  a  large  market  for  U  3  pu'.p  and 
paper.  Pulp  exports  in  1966  were  150  mil- 
lion and  paper  and  board  96.6  mllUon.  In  the 


latter  category,  meaningful  concessions  can 
open  up  this  market  still  further. 

BM.ANCX   or   PAYMENTS   AND   INVCSTMENTS 
ABROAD 

Earlier  in  this  talk.  I  stated  I  would  briefly 
refer  to  these  two  Important  subjects,  and 
how  the  Kennedy  Round  may  effect  their 
future  status 

The  Kennedy  Round  should  provide  a 
strong  stimulus  to  exports  and  thus  aid  In 
gradual  elimination  of  the  payments  short- 
age Though  our  Imports  are  still  sizeable, 
principally  pulp  and  newsprint  from  Can- 
ada, the  expected  Increase  In  exports  will 
help. 

As  to  Investments  abroad.  It  was  the  con- 
tention of  the  speakers  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Porum  on  the  Kennedy  Round  on 
July  7th  that  with  t.irtff  barriers  going  down, 
there  will  be  less  Incentive  for  United  States 
companies  to  invest  abroad  Our  Industry's 
direct  Investments  abroad  are  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  »1  3  billion,  of  which  80  per 
cent  are  In  Canada  It  Is  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  US  Investments  In  Canada  will 
slow  down  sharply  after  preseiit  projected 
pulp  and  paper  mills  have  been  completed. 
As  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  believe  our  In- 
dustry win  do  only  very  selective  Invest- 
ing, as  Investments  are  already  substantial 
In  about  forty-two  countries. 

SUMMAST 

To  bring  together  all  the  loose  ends  of  the 
many  subjects  covered  In  this  review,  let  me 
refer  back  at?aln  to  the  title  "Did  the  Paper 
Industry  Benefit  from  the  Kennedy  Round?" 
On  the  minus  side,  the  industry  has  taken 
Its  sixth  and  largest  tariff  cut  since  1948. 
This  cut.  however,  will  be  phased  over  five 
years  to  allow  for  such  dislocations  as  will 
Inevitably  occur  as  imports  Increase.  Also 
on  the  minus  aide  is  that  several  of  the  coun- 
tries did  not  give  as  Urge  concessions  as  bad 
been  hoped  for,  and  therefore,  the  known  re- 
sults in  many  instances  are  a  disappoint- 
ment, they  were  only  m'>derately  successful. 
Our  Industry's  continued  and  strong  requests 
for  true  reciprocity  were  only  partially  met. 
but  It  must  be  said  that  we  were  more  suc- 
cessful than  In  all  the  previous  five  nego- 
tiations combined.  It  cost  us,  but  we  did  re- 
ceive more  than  a  'widows  mite"  this  time. 
My  own  point  of  view  is  that  there  was 
more  achieved  on  the  plus  side  than  ever 
before  and  that  this  outweighs  the  minus 
factors  that  resulted.  Canada  at  long  last 
his  granted  concessions;  the  Common  Mar- 
ket's external  tariff  has  been  lowered  25  per- 
cent, and  as  other  country  data  becomes 
available,  we  may  find  that  additional  op- 
portunities will  reveal  themselves,  which 
are  not  evident  as  yet. 

The  purpose  of  the  Kennedy  Round  was 
to  achieve  trade  liberalization  among  the 
major  trading  nations  of  the  world.  In  addi- 
tion, the  less  developed  countries  In  time 
would  have  greater  access  to  world  markets, 
which  In  turn  would  benefit  their  slowly 
expanding  economies.  Another  plus  of  the 
Kennedy  Round  was  that  opportunities  have 
been  opened  up  within  the  framework,  and 
these  can  be  used  as  u  tool  to  further  expand 
exports  This  may  lead  to  more  aggressive 
selling  abroad  to  take  full  advantage  of  what 
ha.  been  offered,  limited  though  it  may  be  In 
some   Instances. 

Our  Industry  achieved  over  $700  million 
In  sales  abroad  last  year;  and  In  1967.  exports 
should  reach  9760  million.  It  la  reasonably 
expected  that  we  can  achieve  $1  billion  In 
expo.-ts  In  1970  Not  Impossible,  but  It  will 
take  a  great  deal  of  travel  and  aggressive  sell- 
ing. 

As  a  final  comment  and  one  which  may 
offer  a  balm  to  those  who  have  looked 
askance  at  the  Kennedy  Round  results,  this 
win  be  the  la-'t  tariff  cutting  session  for  some 
time,  for  as  far  as  the  United  States  Is  con- 
cerned not  too  much  is  left  on  paper  and 
board    to    l>argaln    with.    The    futtire    thrust 


of  International  trade  conferences  will  be  on 
non-tarlS  barriers.  Ambassador  Roth's  office, 
at  the  President's  request.  Is  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  study  of  future  trade  policy, 
with  the  sole  purpose  In  mind  of  further 
opening  up  world  markets  for  all  U.S.  In- 
dustry. All  Industries  have  been  assured  a 
voice  In  formulating  a  new  trade  policy 
through  In-depth  conferences  with  high  level 
administration  officials.  Since  our  Industry 
wUl  have  no  really  strong  arguments  on 
tariffs,  It  might  be  well  for  us  all  to  begin 
thinking  about  these  non-tariff  barriers,  and 
artificial  trade  obstacles.  Many  export  op- 
portunities are  present,  but  we  are  hindered 
by  local  regulations  which  could  possibly  be 
ellmlixated  through  negotiations. 

The  APIs  new  International  Trade  Com- 
mittee representing  20  companies  which  ac- 
count for  close  to  80  per  cent  of  Ufl.  ex- 
ports, would  welcom.  any  suggestions  or 
assistance  you  may  wish  to  offer. 

Thank  you. 


BOSTON  HERALD  SUPPORT  FOR 
INCREASED  TRADE— GLASSBORO 
OR    KENNEDY    ROUND? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Curtis!  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  July  3,  1967.  Boston  Herald 
properly  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
the  Kennedy  round  trade  negotlatlona 
to  increased  world  interchanges  of  goods, 
believing  that — 

Such  exchanges,  far  more  than  mere  words, 
lead  to  better  understanding  among  the 
diverse  nations  and  peoples  of  the  world. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Boston  Herald. 
therefore,  the  successful  conclusion  of 
the  Kennedy  round  has  made  the  world 
a  little  safer,  "far  more  so  than  the 
summit  conference  at  Glassboro." 

I  agree  with  this  assessment,  having 
long  argued  that  there  is  more  war  and 
peace  wrapped  up  in  trade  than  In  any 
other  single  area  of  international  aflairs. 
I  also  urge  that  Individual  Americans 
reflect  on  the  Importance  of  world  trade 
as  the  Boston  Herald  has.  and  that  in- 
dividual American  industries,  which  tend 
to  seek  relief  from  economic  stresses 
through  special  import  controls,  «dso 
realize  that  in  arguing  for  special  trade 
controls  they  could  endanger  the  care- 
fully created  web  of  international  eco- 
nomic relationships  that  are  immensely 
more  importajit  than  the  summit  con- 
ferences at  Glassboro. 

The  Boston  Herald  editorial  referred 
to  follows : 

Or  Wine  and  Bochbon 

Agreements  from  the  Kennedy  Round  of 
tariff  negotiations  have  been  signed  by  46 
nations,  and  the  whole  world  stands  to  gain 
m  what  Is  the  largest  liberalization  of  Inter- 
national trade  In  history.  Clothing,  textiles, 
iron  and  steel,  agricultural  products,  cam- 
eras, tape  recorders,  cars,  liquor  and  thou- 
sands of  other  goods  Imported  Into  the  U.S. 
will  be  cheaper,  provided  that  wholesalers 
and  retailers  pass  the  savings  on  to  cus- 
tomers. 

Some  will  argue,  of  course,  that  lowering 
trade  barriers  will   hurt  American   Industry 


and  put  American  workers  out  of  work.  We 
don't  agree.  For  tbe  beauty  of  a  large  tariff 
agreement  Including  many  countries  Is  tbat 
the  U.S.  can  also  export  much  more,  par- 
ticularly to  those  develoi>ed  countries  that 
have  huge  markets  for  Amerclan  manu- 
factured goods. 

The  economic  significance  of  freer  trade 
Is  that  it  allows  a  more  efficient  use  of  tbe 
world's  goods  by  those  participating  In  tbe 
agreement.  The  lowering  of  tariffs  In  this 
case,  for  Instance,  sbould  allow  the  American 
to  enjoy  a  fine  French  wine  at  a  lower  price. 
Conversely,  It  will  allow  the  Frenchman  to 
enjoy  a  fine  Kentucky  bourbon  at  a  lower 
price. 

Such  exchanges,  far  more  than  mere  words, 
lead  to  better  understanding  among  the 
diverse  nations  and  peoples  of  the  world. 
Good  will,  rather  than  the  flag,  follows  trade 
In  the  modern  world. 

Significantly.  38  of  the  46  nations  signing 
the  pact  undertook  tariff  concessions.  The 
eight  that  did  not  were  developing  nations. 
Like  New  England  In  the  18th  and  19th  cen- 
turies they  need  a  measure  of  protection  for 
their  Infant  industries. 

Par  more  than  the  summit  conference  In 
Glassboro.  we  think  the  successful  conclu- 
sion of  the  Kennedy  Round  has  made  the 
world  a  little  safer. 


ORGANIZATION    OF    JAPANESE 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  Item  in 
the  July  21  Foreign  Letter  of  the  Whaley- 
Eaton  News  Service  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention. It  notes  that  a  Japanese  re- 
search organization  has  called  for  the 
reorganization  of  Japan's  steel  and  syn- 
thetic fiber  industries  Into  larger  group- 
ings to  make  them  more  able  to  "com- 
pete internationally."  It  makes  similar 
recommendations  for  other  industries. 

This  recommendation  for  the  steel  in- 
dustry is  particularly  interesting,  as  the 
Japanese  Industry,  already  reported  to 
be  the  lowest-cost  steel  industry  in  the 
world,  is  by  its  rapid  expansion  and  new 
capacity  continuing  to  undermine  price 
levels  In  Western  European  steel  mar- 
kets and  In  the  United  States.  The  Jap- 
anese   steel    industry,    it    would    seem, 
hardly  needs  to  become  "more  competi- 
tive."   It    operates    now.    according    to 
scholars  of  the  industry,  at  very  low  rates 
of   return   on   Investment.    Government 
subsidy  and  cartelization  are  no  substi- 
tute for  marketplace  eflBciency  bringing 
about  lower  prices.  Indeed,  these  tech- 
niques merely  hide  and  redistribute  the 
real    economic    costs.    The    Interest    of 
Japanese  steel  industry,  it  would  seem, 
would  not  be  to  become  more  interna- 
tionally competitive,  but  more  Internally 
competitive  to  bring  about  real  eflBcien- 
cles.  To  allow  prices  to  rise  at  least  frac- 
tionally, to  increase  it  own  profits,  or  to 
cover  its  real  costs,  and  thus  take  pres- 
sure ofif  the  hard-pressed  European  and 
American  steel  Industries,  would  be  ben- 
eficial to  Japan,  both  domestically  and 
Internationally. 


Beyond  this  observation  about  Japa- 
nese steel.  I  would  make  the  further  ob- 
servation that  Japanese  Industry  as  a 
whole  would  do  well  to  Increase  Its  inde- 
pendence of  Government  control. 

Many  Japanese  are  acutely  aware  that 
one  of  the  criticisms  most  frequently 
leveled  against  them  by  their  competi- 
tors In  other  countries  is  that  Japanese 
industry  tends  to  be  cartelized  and  even 
subsidized.  Reports  of  the  nature  of  the 
Whaley-Eaton  letters  simply  Increase 
the  concern  of  those  like  myself  who 
want  American  business  to  compete  with 
Japanese  business  in  foreign  and  domes- 
tic maticets,  but  who  want  such  compe- 
tition to  be  based  on  fair  marketplace 
rules.  The  article  referred  to  follows: 

A  Japanese  Research  Organization,  sup- 
ported by  business  firms,  recommends 
streamlining  the  steel  and  synthetic  fiber 
Industries  Into  three  groups  so  as  to  be  able 
to  "fight"  International  competition. 

The  Japan  Economic  Research  Institute 
said  tbe  automobile  and  petroleum  refining 
Industries  should  be  combined  into  two  or 
three  groups  each. 

In  recommending  concentration  Into  big 
business  rather  than  encouraging  small  firms, 
JERI  said  the  petrochemical  industry  should 
promote  enterprises,  or  groups  of  enterprises, 
having  facilities  for  producing  a  minimum  of 
300,000  tons  of  ethylene  a  year. 

For  two  other  Industries,  there  were  these 
suggestions: 

Machine  tool  firms  should  continue  to 
strengthen  their  grouping  and  reorganiza- 
tion moves. 

Electronic  computer  makers  which  rely 
chiefly  on  domestic  capital  for  their  opera- 
tions should  be  strengthened  with  Govern- 
ment aid. 

The  Government,  however,  JERI  added, 
should  take  steps  to  maintain  "proper  con- 
ditions for  competition"  within  the  consoli- 
dation program. 


FEDERAL    SHARE   OF   HIGHWAY 
PROJECTS 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  McClure]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho,  Congressman  Hansen,  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  which  would  re- 
lieve the  burden  of  States  having  untax- 
able public  lands  for  which  they  receive 
no  proper  compensation  under  the  pres- 
ent system  of  matching  Federal  funds 
for  primary  and  secondary  highway 
systems. 

The  present  formula  includes  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  requirement  for  a  State's  con- 
tribution for  Indian  reservation  lands 
and  other  large  public  domain  lands. 
However,  a  serious  inequity  exists  in  its 
exclusion  of  such  lands  as  national 
parks,  national  forests,  public  lands, 
and  monuments,  all  vast  untaxable 
areas.  The  burden  of  financing  public 
highway  systems  falls  directly  on  the 
people  of  these  States  through  the  re- 
sponsibility of  matching  Federal  high- 
way funds.  A  truly  equitable  system  must 
allow  due  compensation  for  these  un- 


taxable lands  which  are  not  now  taken 
into  consideration. 

The  national  parks,  forests,  public 
lands,  and  monuments  which  comprise 
so  vast  an  area  of  my  own  State  of 
Idaho,  and  of  which  its  people  are  so 
justly  proud,  have  thus  become  the 
source  of  a  financial  burden  which  they 
can  no  longer  be  forced  to  bear.  In  the 
public  interest,  these  lands  must  be 
maintained,  and  the  importance  of  an 
adequate  public  highway  system  to  the 
enjoyment  of  these  lands  as  well  as  to 
the  economy  of  the  State  is  undeniable, 
but  the  burden  must  be  relieved. 

This  proposal  seeks  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  increasing  Federal  appropriations 
by  decreasing  the  percentage  by  which 
the  States  ■will  be  required  to  match  Fed- 
eral highway  funds  in  prop>ortlon  to  the 
acreage  of  untaxable  areas  in  the  State 
not  now  included  in  the  formula. 

Consideration  of  these  lands  in  the 
proposed  formula  would  allow  the  States 
to  use  State  highway  funds  for  purposes 
designated  by  the  State,  free  of  Federel 
programing  requirements  and  regula- 
tions. Increased  State  control  of  its  own 
funds  would  facilitate  the  execution  of 
highway  projects  and  hopefully  increase 
the  eflaciency  of  its  programs  for  the  im- 
provement of  its  State  highway  system. 


\mERICANS     ABROAD:     BEHAVIOR 
FOR  CRUSADERS 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  I  have  spoken  highly  of 
the  Experiment  In  International  Living 
on  the  floor  of  the  House — especially 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  volume 
110,  part  3,  page  2866,  and  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  110.  part  3, 
page  3662.  It  has  long  been  a  leader 
among  organizations  working  In  inter- 
national youth -exchange  programs. 
Since  its  modest  begiimlng  In  1932,  It  has 
enjoyed  such  success  that  It  now  yearly 
arranges  homestays  for  over  2,000  young 
Americans  who  go  abroad  in  its  pro- 
grams, and  for  over  2,000  young  visi- 
tors to  our  country. 

Those  who  go  abroad  under  its 
auspices  return  with  a  deep  appreciation 
of  another  culture.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception, experimenters  come  to  consider 
their  homestay  family  as  their  "second 
family" — they  refer  to  their  Austrian 
brothers,  Canadian  fathers,  and  Nor- 
wegian sisters,  to  the  confusion  of  non- 
experimenters,  and  to  the  nostalgic  un- 
derstanding of  other  experimenters. 

EXPECT    THE   TTNEXFECTED 

In  recent  years.  It  has  assumed  the 
task  of  training  many  of  the  Americans 
who  are  going  abroad  to  live  for  ex- 
tended periods  of  time.  These  include 
Peace  Corps  volunteers,  diplomats,  busi- 
nessmen, and  students.  The  motto  of 
the  Experiment  in  International  Living, 
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"Expect  the  unexpected."  Is  the  key  to 
their  training. 

True  to  Its  name,  the  Experiment  in 
International  Living  has  been  a  clear 
leader  in  experimental  programs  de- 
signed to  prepare  Americans  for  life 
abroad,  especially  In  the  underdeveloped 
countries.  Since  1961,  the  experiment 
has  trained  over  1.500  volunteers  for  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  has  made  a  greai  con- 
tribution toward  making  that,  program 
the  success  that  it  is.  Its  training  pro- 
graims  have  been  unorthodox— and  very 
successful . 

The  fine  work  of  the  Experiment  in 
promoting  international  understanding 
deserves  the  commendation  and  appre- 
ciation of  us  all  This  excellent  organiza- 
tion certainly  contrasts  witn  the  very 
expensive  foreign  aid  programs  operated 
}3S  the  Federal  Government.  While  the 
objectives  are  somewhat  different,  the 
ill-will  and  bitter  feehns  that  all  too 
frequently  has  accompanied  foreign  aid 
should  make  us  appreciate  the  good  work 
of  the  Experiment  all  the  more — and 
perhaps  learn  some  lessons  from  them. 
The  July  21,  1967,  issue  of  Time  maga- 
zine has  a  fine  article  on  the  work  of 
the  Experiment  in  International  Living 
The  article  follows  I  hope  it  will  receive 
the  wide  attention  it  deserves. 

BCHAVIOB    roR   Cbusaders 
Dropped  into  BerUn  one  morning  without 
guide  or  direction,  the  young  man  in  search 
of  education   nounde^cd   tn   a   mrr^;   me-.i  of 
misunderstanding . 

So  wrote  befuddled  Bostonlan  Henry 
Adam*  about  his  ftrst  trip  to  Europe  In 
18SB.  Until  recently,  most  Americans  were 
hardly  better  prepared  than  Adams  waa  to 
face  tlie  languages,  castoma  and  c\irrencles 
of  the  countries  they  planned  to  visit.  But 
more  and  more  U  ri  citizens  today  face  the 
proapect  of  living  abroad  for  extended  pc- 
rtoda  during  their  lUettme.  aa  studenU. 
dlplomau.  buslnesDmen  or  Peace  Corps 
TOlunteers  Training  them  to  cope  with  alien 
habits  haa  become  a  burgeoning  new  branch 
of  American  education. 

One  of  the  best  trainers  In  the  business 
ts  the  Experiment  in  International  Living 
In  Putney.  Vt  .  which  this  summer  Is  pre- 
preparlng  2.700  Americans  for  life  In  44  diff- 
erent lands.  The  Peace  Corpe  Is  relying  on 
the  Experiment  to  prepare  174  volunteers 
for  duty  in  Afghanistan.  Brazil,  and  Irun, 
baa  •ent  it  1  500  uainees  in  all  since  1961 
A  tcore  of  colleges  and  universities.  Includ- 
ing Pomona  ai-.d  D.irtmouth.  count  on  It 
to  manage  their  overseas  studies  program 
At  the  same  time  the  school  also  serves  as 
a  welcoming  center  for  2.0CO  foreign  students 
preparing  to  live  in  the  US.  Among  them 
are  members  of  the  State  Department-spon- 
sored Volunteers  to  America,  a  tind  of 
"reverse  Peace  Corps  " 

H\RD   KNOCKS 

The  Experiments  training  programs  for 
the  Peace  Corps,  which  last  as  long  as  twelve 
weeks,  are  a  common -sense  blend  of  inven- 
tiveness. Idealism  and  practical  jKJinters  Lan- 
guages, ranging  frtm  Iran  and  Afghanistan's 
Faral  to  Yuposlavlas  Serbo-Croatl  m,  are 
taught  by  naMves  in  cla.sses  of  ten  or  fewer. 
using  audlo-llngual  techniques  developed  by 
UJ3.  Army  language  schools  Training  officers 
for  the  Peace  Corps  are  generally  about  the 
•ame  age  as  their  students,  frequently  have 
fresh  but  forceful  ways  of  preparing  them  for 
expectable  hardships  To  give  her  28  Afgani- 
stan-bound  charges  some  notion  of  what  they 
face,  Anne  Janeway.  30.  deprived  them  of 
chairs,  beds,  eating  utensils,  showers  and 
Western-style  toilets.  She  even  staged  a  mock 


wedding.  Afghan-style,  between  a  girl  volun- 
teer and  an  B;xperlment  staffer. 

One  goal  of  the  Experiment  Is  to  purge  Its 
trainees  uf  any  nuUon  that  their  problenifi 
can  be  solved  by  calling  the  nearest  U  S. 
consulate  or  American  Express  office.  Thus 
mo-t  Peace  Corps  trainees  gu  through  "Oper- 
ation Drup-Off.'  whereby  they  are  simply 
put  down  in  a  big  city  or  an  Isolated  New 
England  town  with  a  few  dollars,  told  to 
penetrate  the  'local  culture"  and  survive  for 
up  to  two  weeks  on  newly  formed  friend- 
ships. Initially,  the  haziirds  of  the  project 
were  more  apparent  than  Its  benefits.  Two 
Iran-bound  trainees  could  find  lodging  the 
nrst  night  only  in  a  Jail,  while  one  fright- 
ened girl  sat  numbly  In  a  general  store  all 
day.  afraid  to  ask  tor  help,  unui  a  clergy- 
man came  to  her  re.scue. 

Home  Stays  The  Experiment  In  Interna- 
tional Living  was  founded  In  1932  by  Donald 
B.  Watt,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  department- 
store  owner  from  Lancaster.  Pa  Originally. 
Experiment  did  little  more  than  arrange 
for  students  to  board  during  summer  vaca- 
tions with  amenable  European  families,  after 
giving  them  a  brief  and  genteel  orientation 
on  how  to  act  politely  oversesis  Under  Watt  s 
successor,  former  Colgate  .Administrator  CJor- 
d<jn  Boyce.  the  Experiment  still  handles  more 
than  two  thousand  students  bound  for  sum- 
mer home  sti.ys'  the  world  over,  but  the 
emphitsis  is  Increasingly  on  good  works  as 
well  as  foreign  family  living.  Some  of  the 
Experiment's  home-stayers  are  building  an 
International  youth  camp  In  the  French  Alps, 
while  others  are  conducting  a  health  survey 
in  Nigeria,  teaching  English  to  secondary 
school  children  In  Japan. 

In  addition  to  Its  other  projects,  the  Ex- 
periment has  Just  launched  an  International 
Career  Training  Program,  a  15-month  course 
ttiUtlon.  $3.000>  blending  academic  study, 
home  stays  and  travel  designed  to  train  men 
and  women  for  employment  abroad  by  gov- 
ernment, business  or  foundations  In  the 
future,  the  Experiment  hopes  to  develop  other 
programs  specifically  aimed  at  service  to  the 
underdeveloped  world  I  am  convinced  that 
the  latter  half  of  the  20th  Cen'ury."  says 
Boyce.  "will  be  looked  upon  as  equal  to  the 
Crusades  or  the  great  migrations  In  the  move- 
ment of  men  and  ideas  among  nations." 


CONSCIENCE  VERSUS  CONSTITU- 
ENTS:   A   CHOICE 

Mr.  BUSH  Mr.  Spf-aker.  I  ask  unam- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  CLEVEL.^KDl  may 
extend  his  remark.s  at  thus  point  In  the 
REroRD  and  include  extr^.ncous  matter. 

The  SPRAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objeClon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texa.<'' 

There  v.  a.s  no  objection. 

Mr  CLEVEIiAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
Representatives  are  occasionally  faced 
with  the  disturbing  fact  that  on  some 
ls.sues  they  must  vote  against  the  views 
of  a  majority  of  their  constituents.  As 
elected  Repre.sentatives.  we  do.  of  course, 
reflect  the  views  of  our  constituents  as 
we  understand  them,  but  when  It  comes 
time  to  vote,  our  ultimate  guides  should 
be  our  consciences. 

The  Encllsh  statesman.  Edmimd 
Burke,  wrote: 

CerUilnly.  Gentlemen.  It  ought  to  be  the 
happiness  and  glory  of  a  repre.'sentative  to 
live  In  the  strictest  union,  the  closest  corre- 
spondence, and  the  most  unreserved  com- 
munication with  his  constituents  ...  It 
Is  his  duty  to  sacrifice  his  response,  his  pleas- 
ure, his  satlsfactloi'.s.  to  theirs— and  above 
all.  ever,  and  In  all  cases,  to  prefer  their 
Interest  to  his  own. 


But  his  unbla&ed  opinion,  his  mature 
Judgment,  his  enlightened  conscience,  he 
ought  not  to  sacrifice  to  you.  to  any  man,  or 
to  any  set  of  men  living.  .  .  .  Your  repre- 
senutlve  owes  you.  not  his  Industry  only,  but 
hla  Judgment;  and  he  betrays.  Instead  of 
serving  you.  If  he  sacrifices  it  to  your  opin- 
ion. 

I  was  very  glad  to  read  an  excellent 
editorial  entitled  "Fimdamental  Ques- 
tion." which  clearly  comes  to  grips  with 
this  conflict.  This  editorial  was  printed 
In  the  July  10,  1967.  edition  of  the  Valley 
News  of  Lebanon,  N.H. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  Valley 
News  and  its  editor,  Mr.  Marvin  Mid- 
gette,  for  this  intelligent  and  revealing 
editorial  I  insert  It  In  the  Record  in 
hopes  that  both  my  colleagues  and  many 
voters  alike  will  profit  from  reading  It. 

FUND.\MENTAL  QfESTION 

A  fundamental  question  In  our  American 
system  of  representative  government  Ls 
whether  our  elected  officials  should  vote  the 
l.ssues  according  tj  the  majority  wishes  of 
the  people  in  their  own  districts — or  accord- 
ing to  their  own  personal   convictions. 

The  question  arises  In  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

On  a  relatively  small,  local  controversy, 
but  Important  nonetheless,  we've  expressed 
doubts  these  pa.st  few  months  whether  the 
Orford  Schi.KJl  Board  has  always  voted  or 
acted  in  accordance  with  the  Orford  citizenry 
majority  On  many  Issues,  we've  taken  Issue 
with  the  majority  of  the  Board,  and  par- 
ticularly Its  chairman,  because  we  felt  they 
were  not  serving  the  best  Interests  of  the 
citizens — Including  the  students — of  Orford. 
In  other  Upper  Valley  communities — we're 
thinking  particularly  of  Lebanon — we've  seen 
fairly  conclusive  evidence  that  the  elected 
officials  didn't  always  follow  majority  opin- 
ion. Yet  on  the  Urban  Renewal  controversy. 
we  believe  the  Lebanon  councilors  were 
sound  and  correct  and  considerably  more  far 
sighted  In  their  thinking  than  those  who 
opposed  the  project. 

On  a  much  larger  scale,  we  have  nothing 
but  praise  for  Cong.  James  C.  Cleveland's 
(R-NH  )  efforts  to  determine  the  feelings  of 
the  folks  back  home  through  his  annual 
questionnaire,  the  answers  to  which  he  Is 
currently  compiling  and  which.  If  his  past 
questionnaires  are  any  Indication,  will 
strongly  Influence  his  voting  record. 

In  this  connection  we're  reminded  of  the 
case  of  Rep.  Lee  H.  Hamilton  (D-Ind.). 
Hamilton  represents  a  largely  rural  district 
with  strong  Republican  conversatlve  lean- 
ings, yet  he  frequently  votes  along  liberal 
Great  Society  lines. 

Recently  Hamilton  polled  his  district  with 
this  question:  "Should  I  vote  according  to 
my  own  conscience  and  Judgment?" 

About  9.000  voters  responded.  Only  31  per 
cent  of  them  wanted  him  to  vote  according 
to  his  own  convictions  The  overwhelming 
rest  wanted  him  to  be  governed  by  the  back 
home  majority  thinking. 

If  second-termer  Hamilton  wants  a  third 
term  In  the  House,  he's  got  some  serious 
thinking  to  do. 

For  ourselves,  we'd  like  our  officials  at  all 
levels  to  travel  double-hitched.  CerUlnly  they 
must  be  guided  by  the  feelings  of  the  home 
folks  But  there  will  be  times  when  they  must 
follow  their  own  personal  convictions,  when 
they  must  use  their  own  best  Judgment  re- 
gardless of  how  we  feel. 

After  all,  our  vote  which  helped  elect  them 
wr\s  really  a  vote  of  confidence  In  their  abil- 
ities to  think  for  themselves  and  to  dig  to 
the  heart  of  complex  and  often  unfamiliar 
Issues  which  we  the  home  folks,  with  our 
limited  opportunities  to  get  all  the  facta,  ob- 
vlou.iy  can't  always  grasp  with  the  same  un- 
derstanding they  can. 


Besides,  it  should  never  be  in  the  American 
tradition  to  elect  rubber  stamps. 


TO  WIDEN  THE  CHICKAMAUGA  DAM 
BRIDGE 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Bbock]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
reintroducing  my  bill  to  authorize  funds 
for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  to 
widen  the  Chlckamauga  Dam  bridge  to 
four  lanes. 

The  two-lane  bridge,  which  connects 
a  four-lane  highway,  Is  located  on  State 
Highway  153  and  spans  the  Chlckamauga 
Dam  7  miles  upstream  from  Chattanooga 
on  the  Tennessee  River. 

There  was  a  vital  need  for  expansion 
of  the  bridge  when  I  introduced  the  bill 
over  a  year  ago  in  the  last  session  of  the 
Congress — the  need  is  even  greater  today. 

Congestion  at  the  bridge  is  not  only 
extremely  burdensome  to  the  hundreds 
of  people  who  commute  daily  to  Chatta- 
nooga. It  also  is  hazardous  and  has  been 
the  direct  cause  of  numerous  accidents. 

The  traflQc  conditions  at  the  bridge 
continue  to  deteriorate,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  take  immediate  action  on 
the  measure  in  order  that  this  situation 
can  be  alleviated. 


CONGRESSIONAL  INVOLVEMENT  IN 
VIETNAM  POLICY 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Biester]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  concerned  for  some  time  that  the 
Congress  has  not  sufficiently  Involved  It- 
self in  the  determination  of  policy  in 
Vietnam  and  specific  steps  to  bring  that 
conflict  to  an  early,  honorable,  and  pur- 
poseful end. 

I  was  therefore  impressed  with  the 
unique  proposal  made  by  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse],  and 
seven  other  Members  of  this  House, 
which  proposal  might  bring  a  conclusion 
to  the  hostilities.  This  proposal  should 
not  be  taken  as  a  weakening  of  our  de- 
termination to  protect  the  sovereignty 
and  independence  of  South  Vietnam,  but 
rather  as  a  demonstration  of  our  con- 
tinuing efTorts  to  do  so  while  at  the  same 
time  actively  seeking  a  peaceful  and  dip- 
lomatic solution  to  this  agonizing  situ- 
ation. 

In  essence,  tested  gradual  deescalatlon 
by  both  sides  with  appropriate  safe- 
guards makes  sense  to  me,  both  in  Its 
military  and  diplomatic  possibilities.  It 
offers  the  chance  to  deescalate  In  steps 
toward  peace  without  jeopardizing  the 
security,  safety,  and  military  position  of 


American  servicemen  in  the  field.  It  rec- 
ognizes the  nature  of  a  limited  war,  and 
constitutes  a  positive  approach  to  the 
specific  problems. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  this 
proposal.  I  hope  that  as  the  administra- 
tion studies  it,  so  will  Hanoi.  As  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  we  have  the  heavy 
responsibility  to  seek  by  every  effort  to 
find  a  way  to  an  honorable  peace  for 
Vietnam  and  for  ourselves. 


ILLINOIS  POINTS  THE  WAY  FOR 
GUN  CONTROL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Pindley]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  wsis  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  able  and  hard-working  president  pro 
tempore  of  the  Illinois  State  Senate,  Rus- 
sell Arrington,  testified  before  the  U.S. 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  on  the 
current  controversy  over  firearms  regis- 
tration. 

Illinois  this  year,  under  the  capable 
leadership  of  Senator  Arrington,  passed 
a  gun  control  bill  that  had  wide  public 
and  bipartisan  support.  The  provisions 
of  the  Illinois  law  are  simple.  In  order  to 
purchase  or  possess  any  firearm  or  am- 
munition a  person  must  receive  an  owner 
identification  card  from  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Safety  following  its 
thorough  investigation.  Several  specified 
categories  such  as  convicted  felons,  nar- 
cotics addicts,  mental  patients,  and  juve- 
nile delinquents  are  prohibited  from  ob- 
taining a  card.  The  card  must  be  carried 
on  the  person  and  displayed  upon  de- 
mand at  every  sale  and  at  any  time  that 
one  is  in  possession  of  firearms  or  am- 
munition thus  providing  continuing  con- 
trol. 

Senator  Arrington  correctly  believes 
that  control  of  firearms  is  basically  a 
local  responsibility,  a  function  of  the 
exercise  of  normal  police  powers  which 
rests  with  the  States.  However,  he  also 
reminds  us  that  it  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  must  control  interstate  traf- 
fic of  these  weapons. 

Because  of  the  timeliness  of  his  re- 
marks, Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  the  text  of 
the  Senator's  statement  in  my  remarks 
at  this  point: 

Statement  by  Senator  W.  Russell  Arring- 
ton, President  pro  tempore  and  Majohity 
Leader,  Iixinois  State  Senate,  Before  the 
U.S.  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  Sub- 
committee ON  Juvenile  Delinquency, 
July  31, 1967 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  Senators, 
I  am  honored  and  most  appreciative  of  this 
opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  our  common 
concerns  for  the  control  of  firearms  in  our 
troubled  States  and  Nation. 

In  Illinois  we  have  recognized  the  great 
danger  posed  by  uncontrolled  access  to 
deadly  weapons.  We  recently  have  taken  a 
giant  step  forward  with  new  stringent  state 
legislation.  tJnfortunately,  the  record  for 
years  of  most  States'  response  to  this  prob- 
lem has  been  not  unlike  that  of  the  Congress, 


despite  the  diligent  efforts  of  members  of 
this  subcommittee  and  others. 

But  time  Is  running  out!  The  opportunity 
and  need  for  a  creative  and  practical  com- 
mon Federal-State  effort  is  at  hand. 

Gun  control  Is  basically  a  local  responsi- 
bility— a  function  of  the  exercise  of  normal 
police  powers  which  rests  with  the  States. 
The  enforcement  of  criminal  laws  designed 
to  promote  internal  order  are  basically  a 
local  obligation.  We  in  the  States  are  not 
fearful  of  that  responsibility  nor  unmindful 
of  its  significance.  Rather,  we  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  state  and 
local  government,  close  to  the  people  and 
responsive  to  their  needs,  can  forthrightly  do 
the  Job. 

Several  groups  In  Illinois  this  past  year 
mounted  a  massive  public  campaign  for  gun 
control  legislation.  Most  had  hastily  seized 
on  a  typical  gun  registration  bill  as  the 
answer  before  they  had  explored  any  new 
Ideas.  The  ensuing  verbal  Jousts  which  were 
echoed  In  46  other  state  legislatures  this 
past  year  are  quite  familiar  to  each  of  you. 
We  developed  In  Illinois  a  new  approach  in 
the  belief  that  the  real  solution  was  more 
than  a  cataloging  of  o'wnershlp.  Par  more 
Important  was  the  need  for  a  system  to  con- 
trol the  flow  of  weapons  before  they  fell  into 
undesirable  hands,  not  after. 

Once  our  proposal  was  introduced  and 
after  several  working  sessions  with  those 
from  both  sides  of  the  traditional  registra- 
tion controversy,  we  were  able  to  fashion  a 
law  which  provided  a  new  and  genuine 
answer. 

Surprisingly,  we  received  enthusistftic  sup- 
port not  only  from  all  major  law  enforce- 
ment officials  and  the  very  active  Special 
Mayor's  Citizen  Committee  for  Gun  Control, 
but  also  from  all  legitimate  sportsmen  and 
gun  collectors.  We  had  bridged  successfully 
the  unfortunate  gap  In  understanding  which 
had  existed  between  these  two  groups.  The 
bills  passed  both  Houses  of  our  General  As- 
sembly with  strong  bi-partisan  support.  We 
have  been  assured  of  their  approval  In  the 
coming  week  by  Governor  Otto  Kerner  whose 
deep  common  concern  for  strong  gun  con- 
trol laws  Is  Indicated  by  his  recent  special 
appointment  by  the  President. 

The  provisions  of  our  Illlnoia  law  are 
simple.  In  order  to  purchase  or  possess  any 
firearm  or  ammunition  a  person  mtist  re- 
ceive an  owner  identification  card  from  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Safety  follow- 
ing Its  thorough  Investigation.  Several  speci- 
fied categories  such  as  convicted  felons,  nar- 
cotics addicts,  mental  patients  and  Juvenile 
delinquents  are  prohibited  from  obtaining  a 
card.  The  card  must  be  carried  on  the  per- 
son and  displayed  upon  demand  at  every 
sale  and  at  any  time  that  one  is  In  possession 
of  firearms  or  ammunition — thus  providing 
continuing  control. 

This  law  is  a  tough  gun  control  measure. 
It  will  make  a  significant  Impact  within  the 
borders  of  our  State.  But  standing  alone 
we  knew  it  would  solve  only  part  of  the 
problem.  The  recent  report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  stated  the  issue  suc- 
cinctly: "Strict  controls  by  one  State  or  city 
are  nullified  when  a  potential  criminal  can 
secure  a  firearm  merely  by  going  into  a 
neighboring  jurisdiction  with  lax  controls  or 
none  at  all  ...  A  truly  effective  system  of 
regulation  requires  a  meshing  of  state  and 
federal  action." 

The  Chicago  Police  Department  recently 
made  a  spot-check  siu-vey  of  three  California 
firms  dealing  In  the  mall-order  sale  of  fire- 
arms. During  the  period  of  survey  these  three 
firms  mailed  weapons  to  4,069  Chicagoans. 
Of  these  purchasers,  948  had  prior  criminal 
records.  Thus,  nearly  V4  of  these  sales  should 
not  have  been  made.  tJnder  the  law  as  it 
heretofore  existed  in  Blinols  we  were  pow- 
erless to  act.  But  with  our  new  Illinois  Gun 
Control  law,  in  conjunction  with  the  pres- 
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•nt  1938  Federal  statute,  we  will  be  able  to 
problblt  sucb  illicit  traffic   In  flreanxiB. 

W*  ta*Te  to  rely  on  federal  law  to  achieve 
Intentata  control.  The  opportunity  for  Ped- 
er«l->tata  cooperation  In  ttila  area  la  avail- 
able In  Section  3ic)  of  the  Federal  Plrearnu 
Act  of  1938.  The  UUnols  law  was  built 
around  this  provision  of  the  Federal  P^re- 
aima  Act.  Under  that  law.  before  an  out-of- 
•tate  seUer  of  flrearms  can  transport  weap- 
ons Into  Illinois,  he  must  verify  that  the 
purchaeer  has  a  valid  Identification  card. 

With  your  permission.  I  should  like  to  offer 
•ome  suggestions  regarding  proposed  Fed- 
eral legislation,  so  that  we  might  continue 
and  expand  our  concerted  efTort«  at  all  lev- 
els of  government 

Ftimt:  The  provisions  of  Section  2tc) 
■bould  not  be  weakened.  The  requirement 
that  a  state  license  for  purchasing  guns  must 
be  exhibited  to  the  out-of-state  dealer  is 
crucial.  This  is  the  only  tool  we  presently 
bave  to  control  mall-order  sales;  Its  removal 
would  create  a  regrettable  loophole  In  Qre- 
arms  control. 

Second:  This  section  of  the  Federal  Fire- 
arma  Act  should  be  broadened  to  be  appli- 
cable to  other  forms  of  state  gun  control  laws. 
not  aolely  those  that  require  a  license  to  be 
obtained  prior  to  purchase.  The  Federal  gov- 
ernment interstate  power  should  operate  to 
enforce  differing  approaches  of  local  author- 
Itlea. 

Third:  The  law  should  be  applicable  to 
OTer-the-counter  sales  to  out-of-state  resi- 
dents aa  well  as  mall- order  sales  It  is  only  a 
half  solution  to  prohibit  an  unqualified  lUl- 
nola  realdent  from  purchasing  a  gun  from 
a  California  mall-order  house,  for  instance, 
and  yet  allow  him  to  purchase  unrestrained 
acroea  the  counter  10  minutes  away  in  In- 
diana or  MlMOurl. 

Fourth:  The  law  should  be  applicable  to  the 
out-of-state  sale  of  ammunition  In  similar 
manner  as  the  sale  of  weapons.  A  urUque 
feature  of  our  Illlnots  Act  is  to  include  eun- 
munltlon.  This  has  attracted  considerable 
Interest  aa  a  particularly  effective  way  to  pro- 
vide a  frequent  and  continuous  check  on 
gun  users.  Further,  it  is  easy  to  manufacture 
Orearms.  The  well-publlclzed  "zip-gun"  of 
the  Juvenile  gangs  provides  a  good  example. 
But  it  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  needed  am- 
munition. States  regulating  ammunition 
need  the  assistance  of  authorities  in  enforc- 
ing that  provision  as  well. 

Recent  tragic  events  have  demonstrated 
that  the  aTallablllty  and  use  of  guns  is  only 
one  part  of  the  real  trouble.  The  frightening 
sttltudea  of  disrespect,  anarchy  and  mob 
psychology  turned  to  mob  rule  will  not  be 
altogether  removed  by  better  laws  controlling 
firearms — however  stringent  they  may  be. 
But  It  will   help  considerably. 

Last  week  I  addressed  the  Midwest  Coun- 
cil of  State  Governments  in  Omaha  and 
sought  support  for  such  gun  control  laws  In 
other  states.  The  enthusiastic  re8p>onse  was 
Indicative  of  the  new  p>08ltlve  resolve  of  state 
governments  to  assume  their  rightful  bur- 
dens of  responsibility.  Last  weekend  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  State  Lecrtslators  met  in 
Chicago.  We  worked  with  leaders  from  sev- 
eral states  to  shape  this  appro.ich  to  gun  con- 
trol to  their  own  state's  use  Federal  action 
now  should  spur  state  action  to  Join  the 
common  fight  for  basic  law  and  order. 

A  true  partnership  of  balanced  federalism 
can  provide  the  answer.  I  hope  I  have  out- 
lined some  areas  today  where  your  consider- 
ations of  new  federal  legislation  will  recog- 
nize and  assist  our  state  laws  in  this  joint 
endeavor.  The  full  exercise  of  the  States' 
police  power  within  its  own  borders  coupled 
with  the  Interstate  shipment  controls  of  the 
Federal  government  can  get  the  Job  done. 
Your  utilization  of  this  partnership  may  pave 
the  way  for  you  as  It  did  for  us  in  Illinois,  to 
the  practical  achievement  of  getting  enough 
support  and  votes  to  legislate  meaningfully 
In  this  emotion-laden  area. 


PEACEFUL  LIBERATION  POLICY 

Mr.  BUSH  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illlnots  [Mr.  PindleyI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  should  use  every  available 
tool  of  foreign  policy  to  advance  freedom 
of  the  press  through  the  world.  The 
right  of  free  expression  In  other  coun- 
tries is  almost  as  Important  to  our  basic 
interests  as  it  is  right  here  at  home. 

We  seek  a  world,  as  well  as  a  nation, 
in  which  the  personal  freedoms  essen- 
tial to  the  dignity  of  man  are  secure,  and 
press  freedom  is  the  key  to  all  other 
freedoms.  In  coimtries  where  people  can 
read  newspapers  which  are  free  of  gov- 
ernment censorship  and  control,  the 
local  regime  is  unlikely  to  put  over  poli- 
cies hostile  to  our  national  interests.  It 
is  as  simple  as  that. 

We  will  therefore  serve  both  our  na- 
tional self-interest,  as  well  as  the  broad- 
er and  higher  Interests  of  universal 
brotherhood,  by  using  foreign  aid.  mili- 
tary aid,  and  trade  concessions  as  bar- 
gaining tools  to  encourage  and  advance 
press  freedom  in  foreign  countries. 

The  fact  that  press  freedom  in  Yugo- 
slavia ijs  in  what  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri calls  a  transitional  status  shows 
that  change  for  the  better  is  possible, 
even  in  Communist  countries. 

We  should  demand  loosenlng-up  of 
press  restrictions  as  a  condition  in  grant- 
ing aid.  Our  aid  should  be  used  as  a 
reward  for  progress,  and  conversely,  it 
should  be  withdrawn  if  press  restrictions 
are  relmposed 

The  Johnson  administration  recently 
let  the  Tito  regime  in  Yugoslavia  buy 
$9  million  in  vegetable  oil  on  low  credit 
terms  heavily  subsidized  by  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer, and  about  the  same  time  relieved 
Poland  of  the  need  to  pay  in  dollars  a 
$17  million  debt  due  this  year  The  ad- 
ministration last  October  approved  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  credit  to  most  of  the 
Communist  bloc  countries,  and  then 
asked  Congress  to  extend  most- favored- 
nation  treatment  to  them — a  tariff  ad- 
vantage that  has  already  been  extended 
to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  to  their  sub- 
stantial benefit. 

These  could  have  been  tied  to  .specific 
forward  steps  toward  press  freedom — 
or  to  some  .similar  improvement  in  basic 
freedoms.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
even  attempted,  so  far  as  I  can  deter- 
mine, despite  the  fact  that  the  Uiiiver- 
sity  of  Ml.ssouri  School  of  Journalism 
rates  all  Communist  bloc  nations  except 
Yugoslavia  as  having  the  world's  highest 
degree  of  press  control. 

Yugoslavia.  I  am  glad  to  report.  Is  a 
notable  exception  There  at  least  the 
status  of  press  fieedom  is  in  a  mid-posi- 
tion, and  to  describe  it  the  university 
uses  the  hopeful  expression,  transitional. 
It  shows  that  loo.sening  of  controls  is 
possible,  and  perhaps  It  is  more  than  a 
coincidence  that  Yugoslavia  Is  least 
active  of  all  bloc  countries  in  aiding  our 
Vietnam  enemies. 


Even  there,  however,  press  freedom  is 
far  from  the  desirable  level.  Evidence  of 
this  is  the  recent  4-year  prison  term 
given  the  would-be  political  journalist, 
Mihajlo  Mlhajlov,  for  his  attempts  at 
free  expression. 


GOVERNOR  ROMNEYS  "REPORT  TO 
THE  PEOPLE  ON  THE  DETROIT 
R.OT  AND  OTHER  CIVIL  DISTURB- 
ANCES'' 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [  Mr.  Chamberlain]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  Nation  begins  the  search  for  the 
causes  and  solutions  of  the  outbreaks  of 
disorder  and  violence  which  are  plaguing 
the  land,  I  believe  that  recent  appraisals 
made  by  Gov  George  Romney,  of  Michi- 
gan, relating  specifically  to  the  Detroit, 
and  also  to  the  national,  situation  de- 
serve careful  study  and  consideration.  I, 
therefore,  am  Inserting  the  Governor's 
"Report  to  the  People  on  the  Detroit 
Riot  and  Other  Civil  Disturbances." 
which  was  broadcast  statewide  on  July 
30.  1967;  and  his  address  before  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  County  OflScials 
meeting  in  Detroit  on  July  31,  1967.  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

Gov.  George  Romney's  Report  to  the  Peo- 
PLE  ON  the  Detroit  Riots  and  Other  Crvn. 
Disturbances 

My  fellow  citizens.  Detroit  and  much  of 
Michigan  has  Ju.st  lived  through  seven  days 
of  terror  and  trouble  and  ten?!on. 

The  magnitude  of  the  damage  done  can- 
not be  over  emphasized  .  .  .  not  only  the 
physical  and  material  damage,  but  the  emo- 
tional damage  to  our  citizens  as  well. 

The  statistics  are  still  not  complete. 

We  know  that  at  least  40  persons  have 
died,  and  at  least  300  have  officially  been  re- 
ported as  Injured. 

We  know  that  Detroit  was  rocked  with 
about  1  600  flres,  and  that  property  damage 
in  Detroit  has  been  estimated  by  the  De- 
troit Fire  Department  at  $500  million.  That 
wo'ald  be  equivalent  to  the  destruction  of 
every  taxable  building  In  counties  the  size 
of  Berrien.  Jackson.  Calhoun  or  Muskegon. 

We  know  that  more  than  4.000  persons 
have  been  arrebted  In  Detroit  and  other 
Michigan  cities. 

We  know  that  the  trouble  in  Detroit  Ig- 
nited outbreaks  of  disorder  In  Grand  Rapids, 
Flint  Saelna'A-  Miiskei^on.  Benton  Harbor. 
Kalamazoo.  Albion  and  Pontlac  ...  all  of 
them  of  a  serious  nature  or  a  potentially 
serious  nature,  overshadowed  only  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  Detroit  riot 

And  we  also  know  that  many  other  Michi- 
gan cities  lived  the  past  week  in  tension  and 
fear  .  .  .  afraid  that  violence  would  spread 
even  further. 

It  appears  tonight  that  Michigan  Is  again 
ready  for  normal  activity,  and  that  violence 
has  been  contained  for  now. 

This  Is  a  credit  to  the  fine  law  enforce- 
ment and  Are  fighting  personnel  In  Michigan, 
and  their  valiant  and  untiring  efforts  in 
Detroit  and  the  other  Michigan  cities. 

It  Is  also  a  credit  to  the  men  of  our  out- 
standing state  police  force,  which  was  hurled 
into  the  centers  of  gravest  crisis,  and  the 
men  of  the  Michigan  National   Guard,  who 
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upheld  the  finest  traditions  of  that  orga- 
nization. 

And  It  Is  also  a  credit  to  the  Federal  troops 
who  answered  Michigan's  call  for  more  help. 

Without  the  personal  efforts  of  the  thou- 
sands of  fire  fighting,  law  enforcement  and 
military  personnel,  doctors,  nurses  and  the 
communications  media,  Michigan  would  be 
In  far  sadder  shapye  tonight  than  It  Is. 

On  behalf  of  all  Michigan  citizens.  I  ex- 
tend my  warmest  thanks  to  these  men,  and 
the  women  and  children  of  their  families. 

Sadly,  the  price  of  public  service  has  been 
heavy  for  some  families. 

The  toll  of  the  injured  Includes  29  fire- 
men, 70  Detroit  policemen.  4  state  troopers, 
and  19  members  of  the  National  Guard.  The 
hopes  and  prayers  of  a  grateful  state  are 
with  those  seriously  hurt. 

In  addition,  two  Detroit  officers  have  paid 
the  supreme  sacrifice  In  line  of  duty,  to 
protect  the  lives  of  their  fellow  citizens.  The 
sympathies  of  the  entire  state  are  extended 
to  the  families  of  police  officer  Jerome 
Olshove,  and  fire  fighter  Carl  Smith. 

And  we  all  profoundly  regret  the  loss  of 
those  killed  in  the  disorder  and  grieve  for 
their  loved  ones. 

My  purpose  In  reporting  to  the  people  of 
Michigan  tonight  Is  fourfold : 

1.  To  try  to  avoid  an  even  greater  tragedy 
and  to  make  Detroit  and  our  entire  state  a 
place  where  every  citizen  has  equal  oppor- 
tunity. 

2.  To  try  to  prevent  a  backlash  that  could 
only  result  In  a  third  explosion  in  Detroit 
even  more  devastating  than  those  In  1943 
and  1967. 

3.  To  help  defeat  the  effort  of  some  mem- 
bers of  each  race  to  build  two  separate  so- 
cieties In  America. 

4.  To  pledge  strengthened  law  enforcement 
and  firm  maintenance  of  law  and  order. 

What  happened  In  Detroit  could  start  In 
most  big  cities.  Unless  we  take  the  proper 
course,  this  nation  in  the  years  ahead  could 
be  plunged  into  civU  guerrilla  warfare. 

In  the  days  and  months  ahead,  questions 
will  be  raised  and  debate  will  rage  over  what 
actions  the  country  should  take. 

Some  already  are  saying  the  answer  \a 
brute  force  such  as  would  be  used  on  mad 
dogs. 

Others  are  questioning  present  social  and 
economic  programs  because  they  claim  the 
Negroes  don't  appreciate  what  has  already 
been  done;  Instead  of  doing  more  to  elimi- 
nate social  and  racial  injustice,  these  critics 
would  do  less. 

Some  white  people  and  public  officials  will 
advocate  the  return  to  states  rights  as  a  way 
to  legalize  segregation.  White  extremist  orga- 
nizations are  preaching  hate  and  arming. 

More  and  more  Negroes  are  listening  to 
and  supporting  Negro  leaders  who  advocate  a 
separate  black  society  In  America.  These 
militant  revolutionists  are  preaching  hate, 
violence  and  rebellion;  furthermore,  they  are 
organizing  on  a  national  basis,  and  they  are 
arming  for  that  purpose.  We  should  not  Ig- 
nore these  grave  facts. 

As  citizens  of  Michigan,  as  Americans,  we 
must  unhesitatingly  reject  all  these  divisive 
courses.  A  nation  is  no  stronger  without  than 
it  is  within.  The  fate  of  our  nation — yes,  the 
fate  of  a  free  world — could  be  determined  by 
the  choices  we  make  and  the  actions  we  take. 

The  riot  In  Detroit  was  not  caused  Just 
by  events  and  circumstances  In  Detroit.  It 
was  caused  more  by  national  conditions  than 
by  Detroit  although  we  could  and  should  have 
done  much  more  on  our  own  to  prevent  It. 

None  of  us  can  afford  to  be  Indifferent  to 
what  happened,  why  It  happened,  and  what 
we  must  do  to  keep  It  from  happening  again. 

Exactly  what  was  the  Detroit  riot? 

It  was  Integrated  looting,  with  whites  and 
Negroes  both  taking  part,  sometimes  side 
by  side;  and  the  looting  was  conducted  by  a 
small  minority  of  the  populations  of  both 
races. 


It  was  an  attack  on  property,  policemen 
and  fire  fighters;  the  targets  of  the  fire- 
bombers  appeared  to  be  selective  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hitting  white  owned  property. 

It  produced  an  integrated  effort  to  restore 
law  and  order,  with  Negro  and  white  both 
working  for  peace,  again  side  by  side. 

There  were  few  instances  of  Negroes  out 
to  mob  whites,  or  vice  versa;  this  was  the 
biggest  difference  between  the  1943  riot  and 
the  1967  riot. 

When  order  was  finally  restored  to  Detroit, 
it  was  through  sufficient  force;  until  otu- 
force  was  strong  enough,  disorder  reigned. 

But  the  question  that  begs  for  answer  is 
this  . . .  why  did  It  happen? 

There  Is  no  single  response,  but  in  my 
Judgment,  these  are  among  the  reasons: 

1.  Because  too  many  do  not  really  believe 
and  practice  the  belief  that  each  American 
is  endowed  by  bis  creator  with  the  same 
inalienable  rights  and  must  have  equal  op- 
portunity for  self-development  and  partici- 
pation in  a  truly  open  society. 

2.  Because  of  a  decline  In  religious  faith 
and  moral  character  that  leads  to  a  rising 
pattern  of  permissiveness,  corruption  and 
crime. 

3.  Because  we  have  failed  to  recognize  the 
ivgency  of  eliminating  social  injustice  and 
hiuutn  discrimination. 

4.  Because  we  have  failed  to  adequately 
support   responsible   Negro   leadership. 

5.  Because  the  movement  of  Negroes  to 
the  northern  urban  areas  has  created  great 
concentrations  of  unskilled  and  uneducated 
people  living  In  unbelievable  poverty  and 
human  Indignity,  siu-rounded  by  the  world's 
first  generally  afliuent  society. 

e.  Because  well-intentioned  urban  renewal 
programs  displaced  ghetto  Negroes  from 
their  homes  in  other  sections  of  the  city 
and  produced  even  greater  overcrowding  in 
the  already  incendiary  12th  Street  area. 

7.  Because  too  many  Negroes  have  become 
supersensitive  to  race  even  to  the  point  of 
defending  those  guilty  of  violating  the  law 
and  even  advocating  violence  and  revolution. 

8.  Because  the  reqx>nse  to  non-violent 
demonstration  and  peaceful  petition  has 
been  superficial  ai  d  politically  self-serving. 

9.  Because  too  many  people  have  thought 
they  could  escape  the  problems  of  the  ghetto 
by  moving  to  the  suburbs. 

10.  Because  we  have  undermined  self-re- 
liance and  weakened  personal  initiative. 

11.  Because  our  welfare  rules  have  reward- 
ed illegitimacy  and  penalized  family  life. 

12.  Because  we  have  in  too  many  vrays 
substituted  government  money  and  profes- 
Elonals  for  our  personal  responsibilities  as 
neighbors  and  brothers. 

13.  Because  most  white  people  do  not  real- 
ly know  any  Negroes  and  Ijecause  most  Ne- 
groes do  not  really  know  any  white  people. 

14.  Because  In  places  like  12th  Street, 
Detroit,  children  see  adults  who  violate  the 
law  with  impunity  and  prosper. 

15.  Because  of  long-standing  friction  be- 
tween the  Negroes  and  a  predominantly 
white  police  force. 

16.  Because  of  low  police  pay  and  low 
teacher  salaries. 

17.  Because  poverty  is  being  made  worse 
by  Inflation. 

18.  Because  the  greatest  economic  progress 
in  America  is  now  being  made  by  those  who 
have  organized  the  greatest  amount  of  pri- 
vate power. 

This  then,  is  a  catalogue  of  some  deficien- 
cies in  our  society  and  our  personal  attitudes 
and  endeavors  that  have  built  up  the  sit- 
uation which  resulted  In  the  havoc  of  the 
Detroit  riot. 

How  do  we  stop  lawlessness  and  violence 
that  can  lead  to  riots? 

(a)  Enforce  the  law  without  fear  or  favor; 
apply  the  force  necessary  to  maintain  law 
and  order;  and  use  weapons  to  the  extent 
necessary. 

(b)  The  use  of  force  must  never  be  brutal 


or  unreasonable  but  it  must  be  adequate  and 
consistent  with  the  crime.  This  has  been  my 
standing  order  to  state  personnel  at  all 
times. 

(c)  Criminal  actr  cannot  l>e  Ignored  or  go 
unpunished. 

These  policies  worked  in  Highland  Park, 
Hamtramck,  Pontiac,  Saginaw  and  Grand 
Rapids.  They  will  be  used  to  prevent  dis- 
turbances from  becoming  riots  whenever 
state  police  or  National  Guard  assistance  Is 
required. 

In  the  case  of  Detroit,  my  on-the-scene 
appraisal  resulted  In  the  decision  to  ask  for 
Federal  troops  at  3:00  a.m.  on  Monday,  July 
24.  This  early  effort  to  secure  Federal  assist- 
ance was  to  make  certain  we  could  apply 
adequate  force  to  bring  the  rioting  under 
control  as  qiilckly  as  possible,  and  I  was  as- 
sured at  that  time  by  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  that  my  oral  request 
was  adequate.  That  request  was  never  with- 
drawn nor  did  I  ever  cease  pressing  for  the 
earliest  possible  use  of  Federal  troops  on  the 
streets.  As  Governor  of  Michigan  I  have  not 
hesitated  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
maintain  law  and  order,  and  I  vrtll  not  hesi- 
tate in  the  future. 

Now,  what  must  we  do  to  avoid  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  Detroit  riot  or  to  keep  something 
even  worse  from  happening? 

First,  we  must  be  willing  to  Involve  our- 
selves personally  In  helping  to  solve  the 
problems  of  our  communities  and  our  broth- 
ers. We  must  not  expect  government  or  the 
other  fellow  to  do  it  all. 

Second,  we  must  create  genuine  equality 
of  opportunity  In  education,  in  employment, 
and  In  housing. 

In  education,  we  must  work  with  pre- 
school programs,  with  community  schools; 
we  must  develop  summer  educational  pro- 
grams or  summer  Job  programs  for  our 
school  aged  youth,  emphasize  adult  educa- 
tion, work  toward  a  metropolitan  school  sys- 
tem where  every  youngster  In  the  metropol- 
itan area  will  have  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity and  equal  financial  support  for  his 
schooling. 

In  employment,  emphasize  study-work  vo- 
cational training;  replace  hiring  tokenism 
with  employer  In-plant  training,  and  hiring 
of  Negroes  across  the  board;  have  genuine 
merit  promotion;  remove  union  apprentice- 
ship and  other  restrictions  to  equality  of 
Job  opportunity. 

In  housing,  we  must  have  open  housing 
on  a  statewide  basis.  Zoning  that  creates  ei- 
ther large  scale  economic  or  racial  segrega- 
tion should  be  eliminated.  We  must  provide 
low  cost  private  housing  through  non-profit 
organizations  in  all  parts  of  the  metropoli- 
tan area,  and  throughout  the  state.  We  must 
compel  real  estate  agents  to  show  all  listed 
properties,  report  all  offers,  and  abstain  from 
any  effort  based  on  race  or  religion  to  In- 
fluence the  property  owner  In  the  listing 
and  sale  of  property. 

Third,  provide  adequate  funds  for  the 
State  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

Fourth,  stimulate  local  human  rights  ordi- 
nances and  human  relations  commissions. 

Fifth,  encourage  more  private  initiative 
and  responsibility  in  eliminating  social  In- 
justice in  all  fields  involving  all  races. 

Sixth,  accelerate  metropolitan  reg^lonal 
planning  and  services  without  eliminating 
needed  decentralization  of  city  and  neigh- 
borhood organizations. 

Seventh,  secure  a  Just  application  of  the 
principle  of  reward  related  to  contribution  so 
as  to  permanently  improve  teacher  and  police 
compensation. 

Eighth,  provide  Improved  training  for  the 
police  and  National  Guard. 

Ninth,  Federal  encouragement  of  state,  lo- 
cal and  private  action  through  cooperation 
with  and  reliance  on  the  states  except  in 
those  instances  where  state  policies  do  not 
measure  up  to  basic  national  standards. 

In  our  free  society  where  we  can  use  our 
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rlgbtB  aa  citizens  to  change  that  which  needs 
to  be  changed,  there  Is  no  Justification  for 
any  violation  of  the  law.  If  each  Individual 
la  free  to  decide  which  laws  he  considers 
moral  and  which  ones  he  will  obey,  we  are 
on  the  sure  road  to  lawlessness,  riots  and  an- 
archy. The  social  and  economic  injustice  that 
ezlat*  cannot  be  corrected  in  this  way.  It  can 
only  be  corrected  through  law  and  obedience 
to  law,  both  Ood  given  and  man  made.  Vio- 
lation of  law  to  secure  needed  social  and 
economic  improvement  cannot  be  counte- 
nanced. No  American  has  the  right  to  break 
the  law. 

I  Itnow  that  all  but  a  small  number  of 
wtxlte  and  Negro  citizens  now  recognize  that 
criminal  conduct  must  be  curbed  and  pun- 
tabed  quickly  whether  It  is  committed  by 
black  or  white — chat  enforcing  the  law  is 
not  a  discrimination  against  race. 

I  appeal  to  every  citizen  to  increase  respect 
for  law  by  every  word  and  deed. 

American  success  and  abundance  have 
produced  a  generation  of  Americans,  too 
many  of  whom  have  been  allowed  to  grow  up 
by  doing  as  they  please,  without  sound  dis- 
cipline m  their  homes,  churches,  schools  or 
amusements.  Too  many  have  not  known  the 
meaning  nor  do  they  understand  the  essen- 
tiality and  value  of  authority. 

Young  people  want  and  need  to  have  rules 
and  have  them  enforced.  They  lack  respect 
for  parents,  clergy,  and  teachers  who  let  them 
do  aa  they  please.  Permissiveness,  laxity,  and 
rationalizing  away  the  validity  of  proven 
principles  of  human  decency  and  moral  re- 
sponalblUty  are  eroding  the  foundations  of 
American  life. 

On  every  hand,  each  of  us  must  accept  a 
personal  responsibility  to  fill  this  void  and 
rebuild  respect  for  law  and  authorltv. 

Considering  all  of  tho.se  i-onditions  I  h.\ve 
faith  the  people  of  Michigan  will  support 
necessary  action  I  believe  vo\i  will  recognize 
that  the  principal  responsibility  to  prevent 
another  holoc.ui.st  la  yours  individually;  and 
through  all  of  the  prlv-ue  institutions  of 
Which  you  are  a  part. 

The  greatest  satisfactions  from  life  come 
when  we  inconvenience  ourselves  to  do  things 
for  others.  The  greatest  human  progress  is 
produced  by  those  who  find  ways  to  more 
fully  serve  others. 

The  greatest  human  problems  are  overcome 
only  when  we  care  enough  to  help  another 
Time  prevents  dl.scusslon  of  al!  the  many 
emergency  steps  being  taken  to  meet  food. 
clothing,  housing  and  other  needs,  aa  well  as 
the  moving  voluntary  response  of  citizens  and 
private  organizations. 

Mayor  Cavanaph  and  I  have,  with  the  svip- 
port  of  representative  community  leadership. 
designated  John  L  Hudson  Jr  to  head  a 
rep*»entatlve  area-wide  committee  to  mobi- 
lize action  programs  needed  to  rebuild  a  bet- 
ter Detroit. 

In  addition  the  Mayor  and  I  plan  to  ap- 
point a  Joint  group  of  top  e.xperts  to  search- 
Ingly  Investigate  the  cau.ses  of  the  riot,  the 
actions  taken  to  end  it.  and  the  programs 
needed  to  eliminate  state  and  local  condi- 
tions that  helped  trigger  It. 

I  believe  we  can  rebuild  Detroit  and  make 
It  a  model  for  the  nation  In  human  well 
being  for  all. 

Detroit  and  Michigan  have  provided  na- 
tional and  world  leadership  In  many  fields. 
We  can  do  it  in  race  relations  and  urban 
Improvements  We  have  made  a  start  and  we 
must  press  forward  It  will  take  persistence 
and  total  commitment  Hviman  beings  change 
slowly.  There  are  no  short  cuts  The  achieve- 
ment of  essential  goals  will  take  time  There 
will  be  those  who  will  not  do  their  part. 
But  this  must  not  discourage  us  or  delay  us. 
For  the  fate  of  America  depends  on  our  suc- 
cess in  demonstrating  that  all  that  .^me^lca 
la  la  for  every  American  to  enjoy,  and  all  that 
America  can  be  is  for  everv  Amerlr.in  to 
build. 

Tbank  you  and  may  Ood  help  us. 


Address  Prep.\red  for  DEtrvEHY  by  Gov 
George  Rcim.nev.  ur  Michic.^n.  National 
Association  op  Colnty  Officials,  Detroit. 
Mich  .  Jvly  31.   1967 

I  had  planned  to  talk  this  morning  about 
the  Imporuince  of  local  government  antl  out- 
line ways  to  maktf  it  more  effective.  How- 
ever. I  know  that  In  the  course  of  this  past 
week  your  attention,  like  that  of  all  Mich- 
igan state  and  local  government  offlcl.ils, 
h.is  been  focused  on  the  tragic  holocaust 
which  has  devastated  this  city 

There  are  lessons  In  the  Detroit  experience 
for  all  Americans,  and  particularly  for  local 
government  officials  I  don't  mean  to  suggest 
that  any  of  us  here  are  re:idy  with  pat  or 
eisy  answers  to  i?ulde  you  In  dealing  with 
civil  disorders  or  In  getting  at  their  root 
causes  We  are  seeking  these  answers  our- 
selves. But  surely  there  Is  much  that  we 
have  already  learned,  and  much  more  to  be 
learned,  which  will  improve  the  safety  and 
quality  of  life  In  our  urban  centers 

Detroit  has  been  particularly  sensitive  to 
interracial  relations  ever  since  1943.  when 
whites  and  Negroes  battled  each  other  In 
a  bloody  race  riot  In  the  Intervening  years 
Detroit  h:^s  been  regarded  a  leader  In  £»ckx1 
race  relations,  and  Negroes  have  undeniably 
made  great  progress 

Despite  major  racial  disturbances  In  other 
cities  m  recent  years.  Detroit  has  remained 
calm.  In  1963.  for  example.  100.000  Negroes 
and  whites  marched  peacefully  and  quietly 
together  down  Woodward  Avenue  to  urge  na- 
tional Improvements  In  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion We  had  rp.ison  to  hope  that  the  les- 
sons of  1943  had  been  well  learned  and  that 
Detroit  wiiuld  be  free  from  strife 

But  our  whole  state  has  Just  undergone 
seven  days  of  terror  and  trouble  and  ten- 
sion. 

.Vs  I  said  In  a  report  to  the  people  last 
night,  the  magnitude  of  the  damage  cannot 
be  ovtremphasl/ed  not  only  the  physic. il 

and  material  damage,  but  the  emotional  dam- 
age to  our  citizens  as  well 

The  statistics  are  still  not  clear 
At  least  40  persons  have  died,  and  at  le.ist 
300  have  officially  been  reported  as  Injured 
Detroit  wa.s  rtK-ked  with  over  1.600  fires 
and  property  damage  In  Detroit  hits  been 
estimated  by  the  Detroit  Fire  Department 
at  S500  million  That  would  be  equivalent 
to  the  destruction  of  every  taxable  building 
In  any  of  the  Michigan  counties  of  Berrien, 
Muskegon,  Jackson  or  Calhoun 

More  than  4  0<Xl  persons  have  been  arrested 
m  Detroit  and  other  Michigan  cities 

Trouble  In  Detroit  Ignited  outbreaks  of 
disorder  In  Grand  Rapids.  Flint.  Saginaw, 
Muikeg'in.  Benton  Harbor.  Kalamazoo.  Al- 
bion and  Pontlac  ...  all  of  them  of  a  serious 
nature  or  a  potentially  serious  nature,  over- 
shadowed only  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
Detroit  riot. 

And  many  other  Michigan  cities  lived  the 
past  week  In  tension  and  fear  .  afraid  that 
lawlessness    would    spread    even    further. 

It  appears  that  we  are  back  to  normal 
now  Considering  the  sl/e  and  spread  of  our 
holocaust,  this  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  dedi- 
cated effectiveness  of  the  men  of  state  and 
local  police  departments  Our  fire  tlghters. 
our  National  Guardsmen  and  Federal  troops 
The  toll  for  public  service  was  high  Two 
Detroit  officers,  pollcem.in  Jerome  Olshove 
and  fireman  Carl  Smith  gave  their  lives 
The  list  of  intured  Included  70  Detroit  police 
officers.  29  Detroit  firemen.  19  National 
Guardsmen  and  4  state  trcxipers 

Without  the  personal  efforts  of  the  thou- 
sands (if  fire  fighting,  law  enforcement  and 
mlll'ary  personnel.  Michigan  would  be  In 
far  sadder  shape  today  than   It  Is 

Most  of  you  are  generally  familiar  with 
the  history  of  Michigan's  trouble  this  past 
week. 

It  began  at  about  4  00  am.  July  23,  when 
Detroit  police  conducted  a  routine  raid  on 
an  Illegal  drinking  place  and  arrested  80  per- 


sons. The  arrests  were  orderly,  but  a  crowd 
gathered.  Someone  threw  a  bottle  through 
the  window  of  a  police  car.  Sparked  by  this 
Incident,  hoodlums  In  the  crowd  nearby 
broke  store  windows  More  people  gathered, 
and  a  pattern  of  vandalism  and  looting  fol- 
lowed. 

Detroit  police,  following  a  strategy  de- 
signed to  avoid  Inflaming  racial  Incidents, 
tried  to  seal  off  the  area  and  confine  the 
violence  to  the  few  blocks  on  12th  Street 
m  mldtown  Detroit  ThLs  pattern  of  police 
restraint,  which  had  worked  successfully  in 
a  potentially  similar  disorder  lu  Detroit  last 
year,  this  time  failed  to  bring  the  situation 
under  control. 

Instead  arson  and  destruction  and  loot- 
ing spread.  By  Sunday  afternoon.  Detroit 
city  officials  requested  state  help.  I  immedi- 
ately committed  200  state  police  and  1200 
National  Guardsmen  At  the  time  city  offi- 
cials estimated  these  numbers  would  be 
enough  to  handle  the  outbreak. 

But  by  early  Sunday  evening,  the  looting 
and  violence  spre.id  from  the  12th  Street 
area  where  It  had  begun,  and  It  became  ap- 
parent that  the  situation  was  beyond  the 
capacity  of  Detroit  ;ind  state  police  and  the 
Guardsmen  then  committed.  "The  main  body 
of  the  guard,  then  In  summer  camp  200  miles 
north,  was  ordered  immediately  to  Detroit. 
Things  kept  getting  worse  through  Sunday 
night,  and  It  appeared  that  even  the  entire 
5,000  man  National  Guard  In  support  of 
state  and  local  police  would  probably  not 
be  enough  to  prevent  major  disorder.  Early 
last  Monday  morning,  about  2  30  am  .  Mayor 
Cavanagh  and  I  advised  the  Vice  President 
and  soon  afterwards,  the  Attorney  General, 
that  In  our  Judgment  Federal  troops  would  be 
needed  to  prevent  a  major  riot.  Federal  troops 
finally  arrived  at  the  riot  scenes  about  22 
hours  later,  although  Mayor  Cavanagh  and 
I  were  consistent  In  our  request  for  assist- 
ance. 

Calling  on  the  United  States  Army  In  a 
civil  disorder  Is  a  tough  and  difficult  deci- 
sion Equally  difficult  must  be  the  decision  to 
send  the  Army  to  help  control  civil  disorder. 
I'm  confident  local,  state  and  federal  officials 
all  made  their  separate  decision  only  after 
the  most  careful  consideration  and  with  the 
greatest  reluctance  I  know  for  my  part  that 
I  did 

But  the  most  Important  consideration  to 
me  had  to  be  the  lives  and  safety  of  Ameri- 
can citizens,  not  only  In  Detroit  but  In  other 
potential  trouble  spots  throughout  our 
state. 

From  a  high  point  of  disorder  through 
Monday  night,  the  violence  In  Detroit  was 
doggedly  and  systematically  brought  under 
control  during  the  next  several  days.  By  this 
last  weekend.  I  was  able  to  lift  the  curfew 
and  other  restrictions  which  disorder  de- 
manded The  most  serious  outbreak  outside 
of  Detroit  apparently  was  In  Grand  Rapids, 
where  state  police  also  were  sent  to  help 
local  officials 

In  most  other  Michigan  cities  where  vio- 
lence briefly  flared  or  was  Imminently 
threatened,  stern  enforcement  tactics  at  the 
out.set  app.irently  were  Instrumental  In 
minimizing  the  disorder. 

That,  In  brief.  Is  what  happened  In  Michi- 
gan. I  would  like  to  outline  to  you.  as  re- 
sponsible local  go, prnmcnt  officials,  where 
we  go  from  here  Some  of  you.  I  know,  have 
faced  these  problems  In  your  own  localities, 
others  of  you    I  fear,  will  in  the  future. 

The  most  Immediate  problem  before  UB 
now  is  the  task  of  rebuilding. 

It  calls  for  all  of  the  resources  we  can 
bring  to  bear.  It  Is  not  just  a  task  for  the 
Federal  Government,  though  we  need  Its 
help,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  blanket  Fed- 
eral disaster  aid  should  be  forthcoming.  In 
addition  to  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion loans  alreadv  authorized 

The  Federal  Disaster  Act  of  1950  defines 
"major  disaster"  to  Include:   "Any  .  .  .  fire, 


,  .  .  other  catastrophe  .  .  .  which.  In  the  de- 
termination of  the  President,  Is  or  threatens 
to  be  of  sufficient  severity  and  magnitude  to 
warrant  disaster  assistance  by  the  Federal 
Government.  .  .  ." 

The  principal  physical  damage  In  Detroit 
was  caused  by  fire,  and  the  damage  was  of 
a  severity  and  magnitude  unmatched  In  this 
country.  I  think  that  If,  as  was  decided  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  this  statute  authorizes 
Federal  aid  to  a  suburb  Inundated  by  a 
heavy  rain,  then  Detroit  citizens  should  be 
eligible  for  assistance  in  repairing  fire  dam- 
age resulting  from  this  period  of  violence. 

Our  state  and  local  units  of  government 
have  major  responsibilities  In  the  rebuilding 
process  which  they  are  prepared  to  meet. 

First  among  these  Is  the  matter  of  con- 
tinuing maintenance  of  law  and  order.  This 
must  have  priority  attention.  One  thing  we 
have  learned  Is  that  both  local  and  state 
police  departments  must  be  strengthened 
and  rendered  better  able  to  deal  with  the 
sort  of  emergency  situation  with  which  we 
were  confronted  In  Michigan.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter of  more  policemen,  it  Is  a  matter  of  more 
effective  techniques  for  coping  with  prob- 
lems of  this  character,  and  It  Is  a  matter  of 
better  pay  and  more  comprehensive  training. 
Our  cities,  our  counties  and  our  states  must 
be  better  equipped  to  enforce  the  law  than 
they  are  at  present. 

But  the  rebuilding  task  Is  not  one  for  gov- 
ernment alone.  It  Is  one  In  which  every 
citizen  has  an  Important  responsibility. 
Here  are  some  of  the  things  which  have  to 
be  done,  and  which  require  the  combined 
efforts  of  government  and  of  our  people 
working  as  individuals  and  through  their 
enterprises  and  voluntary  associations. 

First,  there  is  the  matter  of  emergency  aid 
to  victims  of  the  disaster  ...  for  food,  cloth- 
ing, shelter,  medical  assistance.  This  appears 
to  be  going  forward  effectively  with  magnifi- 
cent efforts  by  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors. 

Second,  steps  must  be  taken  to  Insure 
prompt  and  complete  Justice  for  the  thou- 
sands of  people  who  have  been  arrested  and 
who  are  now  In  custody.  The  Detroit  Bar 
Association,  the  Wolverine  Bar  Association  of 
Negro  Attorneys,  and  others.  In  cooperation 
with  the  courts,  are  organizing  to  provide 
volunteer  legal  representation  for  those  ac- 
cused. 

Third,  the  clean  up  of  areas  which  have 
suffered  major  destruction  must  go  forward 
rapidly.  We  do  not  want  the  ugly  scars  of 
burned  out  buildings  to  mar  our  progress 
to  a  better  community.  The  labor  organiza- 
tions of  Greater  Detroit  have  volunteered 
help  in  this  clean  up.  I  know  this  will  be  of 
great  help,  not  only  for  the  physical  appear- 
ance but  for  the  spirit  of  the  city. 

Fourth.  Insurance  claims  must  be  expe- 
dited, and  In  cooperation  with  the  Insurance 
Industry  the  State  Department  has  set  up 
an  Insurance  information  center  to  aid  dis- 
aster victims. 

Fifth,  Jobs  must  be  found  for  those  un- 
employed because  their  employers  were 
burned  out  The  Michigan  Employment  Se- 
curity Commission  Is  taking  steps  to  assist 
those  economic   victims   of  the  riot. 

All  of  these  measures  are  designed  to  deal 
with  the  emergency  aspects  of  our  problem. 

Next  is  the  matter  of  the  development  of 
long  range  plans  for  rebuilding.  We  have  al- 
ready begun  to  mobilize  our  resources  for  this 
purp>ose. 

Last  Thursday,  while  the  ashes  still 
smouldered.  Mayor  Cavanagh  and  I  called 
together  the  leadership  of  the  metropolitan 
Detroit  community  to  re|X)rt  to  them  and  to 
solicit  their  commitment  to  the  rebuilding 
effort.  The  response  from  every  segment  of 
our  community  life  was  overwhelming. 
Joseph  Hudson,  Jr.  has  been  named  chairman 
of  a  top  level  representative  group  to  mo- 
bilize the  community  commitments  to  re- 
build. 


Detroit  has  a  long  tradition  of  responding 
to  crisis,  and  I  am  confident  that  we  are  well 
launched  In  our  response  to  this  one. 

Many  things  must  be  done  to  accomplish 
the  physical  and  commercial  rebirth  of  the 
devastated  areas.  Here  are  some  of  them : 

...  We  must  assure  the  availability  of 
credit  on  reasonable  terms  to  those  who  wish 
to  rebuild  lost  businesses  and  homes.  SBA 
loans  will  help,  but  this  may  also  require 
government  loan  Insurance.  Prom  my  contact 
with  those  who  want  to  rebuild,  they  are  not 
looking  for  handouts  or  artificially  low  In- 
terest rates.  They  want  credit  available  to 
them  on  fair  and  competitive  terms,  so  that 
they  can  stay  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
"sharks." 

.  .  .  We  must  assure  the  availability  of 
Insurance  protection  for  those  who  wish  to 
rebuild.  This,  too,  may  require  government 
re-Insurance,  But  If  normal  business  services 
are  to  be  available  In  the  devastated  areas, 
we  must  make  It  possible  for  businessmen 
to  Invest  there  without  extraordinary  risk. 

.  .  .  We  must  consider  the  use  of  some  of 
the  devastated  area  for  parks  and  recrea- 
tion facilities,  letting  air,  sunshine  and 
breathing  room  Into  some  of  the  most  con- 
gested areas  of  the  city. 

But  more  Important  than  the  physical  and 
commercial  restoration  of  the  area  Is  the 
strengthening  of  Its  human  resources. 

We  must  make  sure  that  to  the  extent 
possible  the  "outsiders"  are  made  full  par- 
ticipants In  our  society.  This  will  require  the 
best  that  Is  In  all  of  us. 

The  final  point  I  want  to  cover  today  Is 
perhaps  the  most  Important  and  the  most 
difficult. 

What  can  we  do  to  make  sure  that  some- 
thing like  the  Detroit  riot  does  not  happen 
again? 

Just  as  there  appeared  to  be  no  clear, 
single  cause  of  the  riot,  there  appear  to  be 
no  clear,  single  answer.  But  there  are  sev- 
eral things  we  can  do  that.  In  my  opinion, 
will  lessen  the  chance  of  another  riot. 

1.  Maintaining  law  and  order  Is  the  only 
solid  basis  for  a  stable  society.  Without  law 
and  order  we  can  accomplish  nothing.  We 
must  enforce  the  laws  firmly,  fairly,  and  In 
proper  time.  We  must  make  It  plain  that  the 
public  policy  Is  respect  for  law  and  order. 
Those  who  choose  the  way  of  the  lawless  must 
be  on  firm  notice  that  violence  and  lawless- 
ness will  not  be  tolerated.  There  can  be  no 
such  things  permitted  as  a  Uttle  looting,  a 
little  rioting,  a  little  sniping,  a  Uttle  arson. 
We  must  be  firm  In  this  resolve. 

2.  We  must  recognize  the  Detroit  riot  for 
what  it  was  .  .  .  and  for  what  It  was  not. 
The  Detroit  riot  certainly  Involved  race,  but 
there  were  few  Incidents  of  a  gang  of  whites 
out  to  get  Negroes,  or  vice  versa.  Those  re- 
sponsible for  the  Detroit  riot.  In  my  opinion, 
had  various  motives: 

Those  who  wanted  something  for  nothing 
.  .  .  the  genuine  lawless. 

Those  who  sought  only  thrills,  kicks,  or  ex- 
citement. 

The  black  extremists,  under  the  Influence 
of  black  separatism  or  black  supremacy. 

Those  who,  once  the  riot  was  started,  were 
caught  up  In  the  Infection  of  the  moment 
.  .  .  who,  under  normal  clrctimstances  and 
without  a  riot  atmosphere  would  never  even 
think  of  burning,  looting  or  violence. 

Those  who  genuinely  feel  deprived  by  cir- 
cumstances, by  society,  by  the  white  com- 
munity .  .  .  who  truly  feel  their  chances  for 
self  Improvement  are  frustrated. 

The  fact  remains  that  all  those  who  Joined 
In  the  disorder  make  up  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  total  population  of  either  race.  The 
vast  majority  of  both  races  were  victims. 

But  even  though  the  percentage  of  partici- 
pants Is  small,  they  are  important.  That  even 
a  small  percentage  could  wreck  such  violence 
and  disorder  proclaims  Its  Importance. 

To  protect  and  strengthen  our  community 
and  our  society,  the  differing  motives  of  riots 


must  be  recognized  as  different  and  dealt 
with  In  different  ways. 

For  the  lawless,  there  must  be  strict  law 
enforcement. 

For  the  confused,  there  must  be  imder- 
Btandlng  and  guidance. 

For  the  extremists,  there  must  be  controls 
and  channels  for  conversion. 

For  the  genuinely  disaffected,  there  must 
be  concern  and  Improvement. 

3.  We  must  recognize  that  the  drive  for 
htunan  Justice  has  gained  ground  during  the 
past  few  years.  All  our  efforts  have  not  been 
wasted,  all  oiu-  programs  designed  to  bring 
about  equal  opportunity  are  not  now  value- 
less. We  must  not  permit  a  backlash  to 
weaken  the  valuable  programs  and  policies 
designed  to  bring  about  first  class  status  for 
all  citizens.  I  believe  our  people  yearn  for 
effective  answers  to  maintenance  of  law  and 
order,  and  for  the  solutions  to  problems  that 
continue  to  create  and  perpetuate  the  ghettos 
of  our  cities. 

I  don't  believe  our  efforts  have  been  In- 
effective. I  believe  instead  they  have  been 
Incomplete.  While  these  attitudes  and  pro- 
grams have  been  successful  in  Improving  the 
lives  of  most  Negroes  In  Michigan  and  else- 
where, there  remain  a  minority  within  the 
minority  that  Is  still  outside  the  Increasing 
affluence  of  our  Negro  communities,  and 
views  these  gains  with  growing  envy  and 
even  enmity. 

In  disorder's  frenzied  aftermath,  we  must 
not  accept  Indictments  of  futility  and  des- 
pair, but  rather  build  on  our  progress  and 
Intensify  our  struggle  toward  full  social  and 
economic  equality. 

4.  In  the  backwash  of  questioning  and  dis- 
gust and  fear,  the  dangers  of  the  demagogue 
follow  just  as  certainly  as  rats  follow  a  fiood. 
Demagoguery  knows  no  color  barrier,  there 
will  be  unreasonable  appeals  from  both 
whites  and  Negroes,  men  of  reason  should 
recognize  these  dangers,  and  guard  against 
compounding  error  by  piling  misdirection 
on  top  of  disorder. 

6.  Detroit,  especially  after  Newark  and 
Watts  and  other  charred  ruins,  must  cause 
us  to  re-evaluate  our  national  priorities.  We 
have  paid  attention  to  our  Internal  problems, 
but  not  enough  attention.  We  have  assigned 
them  priorities,  but  not  high  enough  prior- 
ities. The  human,  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems of  our  own  people  must  become  our 
number  one  national  objective. 

6.  And  finally,  we  must  each  face  squarely 
as  Individuals  the  dilemma  that  the  Detroit 
riots  have  raised  In  each  man's  heart. 

The  flames  In  the  ghettos  of  America  grow 
from  many  sparks  .  ,  .  from  the  declining 
moral  atmosphere  In  our  country,  from  the 
disregard  for  duly  constituted  authority, 
from  the  disdain  for  law  and  order,  from  the 
aura  of  permissiveness  our  society  encour- 
ages, from  the  refusal  to  accept  personal  re- 
sponsibility, from  our  reverence  for  gold 
Instead  of  God. 

The  flames  leap  higher  when  fed  with 
prejudice  and  poverty  and  frustration  and 
despair. 

America  Is  Indeed  "one  nation,  under  God, 
Indivisible". 

But  a  minority  of  our  fellow  citizens  are 
questioning  with  some  justification  the  next 
phrase  in  our  pledge  of  allegiance  to  Amer- 
ica." They  question  whether  there  Is  In  fact 
"liberty  and  justice  for  all". 

This  question  cannot  be  answered  by  vio- 
lence and  riot.  That  route  cannot  be  per- 
mitted, and  will  not  be  permitted  In  Mich- 
igan. 

But  the  answers  must  be  made.  And  it  must 
come  from  the  hearts  of  each  American. 


FAIRNESS  DOCTRINE? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  fMr.  EcK- 
HARDT).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
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[Mr.    OtjillwI    Is    recognized    for    30 
minutes. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
2,  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion extended  the  so-called  fairness  doc- 
trine to  commercial  advertising.  Al- 
though at  first  glance.  I  was  appalled  and 
disturbed  over  the  ruling.  I  set  the  mat- 
ter aside  to  allow  for  a  more  complete 
study  and  analysis  on  a  later  date. 

It  was  but  a  short  time  after  the  rul- 
ing was  handed  down  that  expressions 
of  alarm  and  concern  could  t>e  heard 
from  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
I  decided  then  to  give  the  matter  imme- 
diate attention,  and  I  was  pleased  to  find 
that  the  Nation's  media  as  well  as  the 
Congress  was  concerned  and  speaking 
out  In  opposition  to  the  rxiling. 

On  file  In  my  ofHce  are  newspaper  edi- 
torials, comments  by  newspaper  colum- 
nists, printed  comments  by  broadcasting 
stations,  and  magsizine  articles  number- 
ing In  the  hundreds  Although  I  feel  that 
all  of  the  printed  matter  on  this  subject 
deserves  a  place  In  the  Record,  to  Insert 
It  all  would  take  a  great  deal  of  space 
and  be  costly. 

Instead.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  chosen 
an  editorial  from  the  Johnson  City 
Press-ChronlcIe  In  my  district,  and  sev- 
eral others  which,  I  think,  are  a  good 
cross-section  .■aimpUng  and  which,  in  my 
opinion,  truly  reflect  the  attitudes  and 
positions  of  those  who  have  spoken  out 
on  the  Issue. 

[From   the   Johnaon   City    (Term  )    Morning 
Pre«a-Chronicle  1 
In  All  F/iniNESS 
Whether   you   believe    that   clgareta   are   a 
■erloua    health    hazard    or   not.    the    Federal 
CommunlcaUona  Commlsalon's  application  of 
Iti   "falmeea   dictrlne'   to   broadcaster*   ac- 
cepting  clgaret    advertUlng   haji   opened    up 
new  areaa  of  confiulon. 

Under  lt«  doctrine,  the  PCC  says  that 
broadcaaters  accepting  clgaret  commercials 
must  provide  a  "significant  amount  of  Ume" 

pAld  or  free — for  the  antlsmoktng  point  of 

view.  Stations  can  comply  with  Its  ruling. 
the  PCC  says,  by  preeentli.g  each  week  "In 
addl^  on  to  appropriate  news  reports  and 
other  programing"  dealing  with  clgaret  haz- 
ards to  health  "a  number  of  public  service 
announcements  of  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety or  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  " 

It  U  the  "personal  opinion"  of  PCC  Counsel 
Henry  Oeller  that  a  station  can  satisfy  the 
"■Ignlflcant  time"  requirement  by  devoting 
one-third  as  much  time  to  antlsmoklng  pro- 
graming as  It  does  to  clgaret  commercials 

Guidelines  so  loosely  drawn  and  Inter- 
preted are  bound  to  pose  questions  For  In- 
stance, who  besides  the  cancer  society  and 
HKW  U  to  be  selected  to  prepare  antlsmoklng 
announcemenu'  Who  Is  going  to  handle,  and 
pay  for.  the  staggering  Job  of  policing  the 
FCC"«  vague  "significant  amount"  require- 
ment? 

Then  there  Is  the  possibility  that  the  FCC 
may  be  abusing  Its  considerable  authority 
The  Clgaret  Labeling  .\ct  of  1965  prohibits 
any  Governmental  requirement  th.at  health 
warnings  be  Included  in  clgaret  advertlslni? 
or  on  packages  other  than  the  "caution" 
package  label  specified  In  the  act  The  PCCs 
ruUng  on  broadcasters  apparently  seeks  to 
wriggle  free  of  this  limitation 

Surely  a  court  test  of  the  legality  of  the 
PCC  action  Is  in  order  The  public  has  come 
to  tolerate  clcaret  commercials;  If  It  la  faced 
with  antlclgaret  commercials  as  well,  the 
maaa  tunlng-out  might  make  the  whole  Issue 
academic. 


(Prom  the  Tucson  (Arl«.)  Citizen, 
June  12.   19671 
PCC  Has  OexirtD  k  Can  of  WoaMfl 
The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  opened  a  can  of  worms  by  applying  Its 
•fair  treatment"  doctrine  to  cigarette  com- 
mercials   carried    by    radio    and     television 
stations. 

In  the  broadcast  Industry,  this  PCC  deci- 
sion Is  bound  to  have  ramifications  and  con- 
sequences as  significant  and  far-reaching  as 
thoee  which  the  Supreme  Court's  one-man, 
one-vote  ruling  had  on  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

What  the  FCC  ruling  means  Is  that  every 
radio  and  TV'  staUon  which  carries  cigarette 
advertising — and  don't  they  all '"—will  have 
to  provide  not  necessaxlly  equal  time,  but  a 
"significant  amount  of  time"  for  "responsi- 
ble groups'  to  present  the  case  against  ciga- 
rette smoking 

This  opens  a  pretty  wide  door  The  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society  or  the  US  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  presumably 
caul  now  have  a  subetantlal  number  of  antl- 
cigarette  "commercials'"  broadcast  by  every 
radio   and  TV   station   In   the  country. 

Ever  since  sutlstlcal  research  linked  ciga- 
rette smoking  with  lung  cancer,  cigarette  ad- 
vertising has  been  controversial. 

Until  now  FCC  has  applied  its  "fairness 
doctrine"  primarily  to  politics  With  the 
recent  riiUng.  however.  It  has  extended  the 
doctrine  to  advertising  of  controversial  prod- 
ucts. 

Once  you  start  this  game,  where  do  you 
stop  If 

There  are  other  controversial  products.  If 
the  FCC  Is  to  be  consistent  and  fair,  It  will 
have  to  apply  Its  fairness  doctrine  to  at  least 
some  of  the  others 

How  about  automobiles?  If  a  TV  network 
carrlee  advertising  for  the  Superburp  8.  can 
Ralph  Nader  or  the  National  Safety  Council 
demand  a  "significant  amount  of  time"  to 
declare  the  darn  thing  Is  "unsafe  at  any 
speed"? 

Can  an  air  pollution  expert  then  go  on 
the  air  to  warn  that  the  Superburp  8.  along 
with  automobiles  In  general.  Is  producing 
most  of  the  smog  which  is  choking  our  large 
cities  and  poisoning  the  population? 

The  primary  reason  for  the  existence  of 
FCC  Is  to  assign  frequencies  and  prevent  one 
stations  interfering  with  another  The  com- 
mission has  come  a  long  way  past  that  and 
seems  preparing  to  go  even  further 

We  seriously  question  whether  the  broad- 
cast industry  can  live  with  many  more  strin- 
gent regulations  In  both  pwUtlcs  and  com- 
merce, the  PCC  should  quit  trying  to  dictate 
program  content  with  mandatory  rules  based 
on  the  falrnees  doctrine  General  guidelines 
which  give  the  station  operator  some  latitude, 
while  pricking  hla  social  conscience,  might  be 
of  honest  help  to  the  industry  and  the  public. 

(Prom   the  New   York  Dally  News.  June  27, 

1967] 

This  Picht  Is  Essxntial 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
on  June  2  ruled  that  television  and  radio 
stations  carrying  clgaret  commercials  must 
give  "a  significant  amount  of  time"  to  the 
Ideas  and  opinions  of  persons  who  claim 
clgaret  smoking  Injures  the  health 

After  thinking  It  over  for  a  time,  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  has  proteat- 
ed  the  ruling  In  a  strong  letter  to  the  PCC, 
and  the  National  Association  of  Broadcast- 
ers says  It  win  fight  the  PCC  on  this  point 
"all  the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court. "' 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  these  and  other 
Interested  parties  will  Indeed  fight  the  PCC 
In  all  available  arenas 

The  ruling  Is  a  tyrtinnlcal  piece  of  bureau- 
cratic impudence,  as  we  see  It  If  allowed  to 
go  unchallenged  It  could  lead  to  complete 
FCC  control  of  TV  and  radio  program  con- 
lent^ -and  there  would  go  a  tremendous 
chunk  of  freedom  down  the  drain. 


(Prom  the  Rockford  (lU.)  Register-Republic. 

June  23.  1967] 

"E«tJAL  TiMx"  DocTRiNa  Bscoiuai  Moax 

ABStJSD 

Dimcultles  In  applying  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission's  "equal  time"  doc- 
trine came  to  light  for  the  second  time  In 
recent  days  when  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  upheld  the  so-called  falmess  re- 
quirement. 

The  appeals  court  In  Waahing^ton  ruled 
that  the  doctrine  under  which  radio  and 
television  stations  must  give  free  time  to 
persons  wanUng  to  answer  statements  or 
charges  is  constitutional. 

The  court  made  Its  ruling  after  an  author 
who  had  been  attacked  In  a  broadcast  over 
a  Pennsylvania  radio  station  by  the  Rev. 
Billy  James  Hargls'  Christian  Crusade  ap- 
pealed to  the  PCC.  The  author  charged  that 
the  station  at  first  told  him  he  would  have 
to  buy  time  for  a  reply  but  later  said  he 
could  have  free  Ume  If  he  was  unable  to 
pay  for  It.  The  PCC  ordered  the  station  to 
give  the  author  free  time,  and  the  station 
fiied  suit. 

Absurdity  of  the  'equal  time"  doctrine 
was  pointed  up  recently  when  the  PCC  ruled 
that  radio  and  television  stations  which 
broadcast  cigarette  advertisements  must  pro- 
vide equal  Ume  for  the  anti-smoking  lobby 
to  reply. 

The  "equal  time"  doctrine  violates  the 
constitutional  right  of  free  speech.  In  addi- 
tion to  forcing  broadcasters  to  permit  re- 
plies to  trivial  and  unimportant  points, 

(Prom   the   San   Diego    (Calif.)    Union,   July 

10.  1967) 

Not  "Pan"  E>octrin« 

An  entirely  new  and  ominous  concept  of 
the  use  of  federal  powers  has  appeared  with 
the  latest  edict  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission.  By  ruling  that  television 
stations  must  give  free  time  for  anti-smok- 
ing propaganda  commensurate  with  ciga- 
rette advertising  time,  the  commission  has 
opened  a  Pandora's  box. 

Prom  the  pracUcal  standpoint  the  PCC  has 
not  specified  exactly  what  the  opposing  agen- 
cies may  demand  In  the  way  of  time,  nor 
given  any  guidelines  as  to  content. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  legality  and 
precedent,  the  ruling  Is  totally  unwise  and 
unsound  There  are  well-meaning  groups  op- 
posed to  almost  everything  advertised,  from 
milk  to  automobiles,  on  the  grounds  of  haz- 
ards to  human  life.  Their  objections.  In  their 
own  eyes,  are  valid  and  should  be  heard.  This 
new  rule  could  lead  to  widespread  abuse  of 
such  "public  service'"  demands  to  negate 
legitimate  adverttslng. 

Cigarettes  are  not  Illegal  By  a  1965  act  of 
Congress  they  must  carry  certain  cautionary 
words  concerning  health  on  their  packages. 
But  only  a  caution  The  PCC  interprets  this 
In  a  much  wider  sense  than  Congress  In- 
tended and  has  paved  the  way  for  outright 
ofllclal  control  of  advertising,  the  backbone 
of  the  United  Statec  free  enterprise  system. 

The  "'fairness  doctrine"  of  the  PCC  has 
been  accepted  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  op- 
posing views  In  political  matters.  It  was 
never  meant  to  apply  to  the  content  of  paid 
advertising  time,  which  can  always  be 
answered   In  other  advertisements. 

A  test  case  of  this  ruling  is  needed  quickly. 

[Prom  the  Lafayette  find.)  Leader. 

June  15.  1967] 

Am\ztng  Ruling 

Since    television    came    Into    popular    and 

widespread    use   not   too   many  years  ago  It 

has    provided    speakers,    writers,    comedians, 

columnists   and   commentators    (to  mention 

only  a  few*    with  grist  for  their  mills.  New 

developments  and  unusual  turns  app>ear  to 

follow  one  another  In  rapid  succession. 

The  most  recent  conversation  piece  to  hit 
the   television   Industry   Is  the   weird   ruling 
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by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
concerning  the  donaUon  of  free  time  for 
crackpots  to  answer  paid  o(»nmerclals. 

PCC  now  says  that  broadcasters  who  use 
cigarette  commercials  must  make  tree  time 
available  for  rebuttal  comment  by  people 
who  say  cigarettes  are  harmful  to  the  health. 

There  Is  no  way  to  determine  how  much 
thought  the  Commission  gave  to  this  theory 
before  making  its  ruling,  but  evidently  not 
much.  Such  a  practice  could  lead  to  utter 
chaos  In  the  broadcasting  business.  The 
"equal  Ume"  ruling  could  be  applied  to  any 
product  advertised  on  television,  from 
mouthwash  to  automobiles. 

Incredible  as  It  may  seem,  such  a  proce- 
dure leaves  the  advertiser  in  the  position  of 
paying  for  the  time  reqtilred  to  permit  some- 
one to  knock  his  product.  The  advertisers 
pay  for  the  television  Industry  to  operate 
and  any  free  time  donated  to  whatever  pur- 
pose Is  necessarily  paid  for  by  the  paid 
commercials. 

The  PCC  calls  tills  imusual  ruling  a  "fair- 
ness" doctrine.  However.  It  Is  rather  dll&cult 
for  a  layman  to  see  what's  fair  about  it. 

The  groundwork  was  laid  back  in  1863 
when  POC  first  Issued  Its  manifesto  concern- 
ing "fairness"  In  pollUcal  broadcasts.  There 
was  nothing  fair  about  that  either.  One  po- 
litical Ideology  should  be  Just  as  able  to  pay 
for  its  commercials  as  another.  Nevertheless 
PCC  formed  an  opening  wedge  with  the  po- 
litical ruling  and  now  It  has  used  the  doc- 
trine to  cover  the  enUre  spectnun  of  broad- 
casting. 

The  ruling  is  probably  more  dangerous 
than  may  appear  on  the  surface.  If  the  Com- 
mission can  thus  dictate  to  the  broadcasters 
what  they  must  carry  on  the  airwaves.  It  can 
Just  as  easily  tell  them  what  they  must  not 
carry.  It  could  be  the  beginning  of  a  com- 
plete take  over  of  the  television  Industry  by 
the  P'ederal  Communications  Commission. 

It  shoiUd  be  hoped  that  the  recent  ruling 
will  evoke  sufficient  protest  to  cause  Congress 
to  move  for  corrective  measures  on  the  acUvl- 
tifs  of  some  of  the  Federal  authorities  who 
grft  carried  away  with  their  work. 

[Prom  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Advocate, 

June  13,  1967) 

PaxK  TiMK  roK  Carries 

Among  the  less  plausible  rulings  handed 
down  recently  by  federal  agencies  Is  the  one 
on  which  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission says  that  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions which  broadcast  cigarette  advertise- 
ments must  provide  time  for  anti-smoking 
programs.  Stations  may  attempt  to  get  spon- 
sors for  the  anU-smoklng  message,  but  if  this 
is  not  done  they  must  provide  the  time  free 
of  charge. 

The  PCC  says  that  It  has  acted  on  the 
basis  of  Its  "falmess  doctrine"  which  requires 
that  broadcasters  make  available  reasonable 
opportunity  for  conflicting  points  of  view  to 
be  aired. 

The  "fairness  doctrine."  reasonable  enough 
in  principle,  already  has  been  subjected  to 
some  imusual  interpretations  by  the  PCC. 
But  no  previous  interpretation  has  been  as 
unusual  as  this  or  so  potentially  productive 
of  confusion  and  controversy.  If  it  is  applied 
in  all  similar  situations,  television  and  radio 
stations  soon  will  be  making  available  about 
half  their  Ume  free  to  speakers  who  have 
some  complaint  against  products  advertised 
or  against  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
advertised. 

The  PCC  says  it  does  not  Intend  any  such 
result  and  that  the  ruling  Is  confined  solely 
to  cigarette  advertising.  But  on  the  basis  of 
precedent,  the  anti-cholesterol  people  cer- 
tainly can  demand  free  Ume  to  "answer" 
advertisements  of  meat,  eggs,  milk  and  many 
other  foods.  The  Women's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  will  expect  free  time  to  an- 
swer beer  and  liquor  advertisements.  Safety 
critic  Ralph  Nader  may  demand  free  time  to 
finswer  motor  company  advertisements.  He 
says  cars  are  more  unsafe  than  cigarettes 


and  that  he  has  a  lot  of  statistics  to  back 
up  his  claim. 

I«8t  we  seem  to  carry  our  logic — or  that 
of  the  FCC — to  a  ridiculous  concltislon,  we 
add  only  that  the  agency's  latest  nUlng 
soon  may  appear  mischievous  and  trouble- 
some, even  to  its  authors. 

[From  the  Salem  (Ifass.)  News,  June  14, 
1967] 

ToXTXrOTTS  ROAO 

Demands  for  "equal  time"  on  the  air  waves 
usually  have  been  sounded  in  the  arena  of 
pollUcs.  Recently  one  arose  over  cigarettes, 
and  now  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission has  agreed  that  tobacco  foes  have  a 
right,  without  charge,  to  the  TV  screen. 

Networks  carrying  cigarette  ads,  ruled  FCC, 
must  devote  an  unspecified  amount  of  free 
time  to  the  view  that  smoking  may  be  harm- 
ful to  health,  Just  as  It  says  on  the  packages. 

But  demands  for  equal  time  lead  to  still 
more  demands,  and  the  temperance  groups 
may  now  ask  why  beer  commercials  should 
not  be  answered  with  discourses  on 
temperance. 

Educating  the  public  is  a  tortuous  road 
and  one  the  government  should — but  will 
not — travel  with  caution. 

[From  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  June 

14,  1967] 

"DOCTUNX  or  Faixkxss" 

Coliunnist  Boscoe  Dnmunond  touched  on 
part  of  the  problem  about  free  air  time  in  his 
colvmin  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Drummond  pointed  out  that  the  new 
ruling  of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, that  radio  and  TV  stations  must 
provide  substantial  free  time  to  those  who 
wish  to  answer  controversial  clgaret  adver- 
tising, can't  be  limited  to  that.  What  the 
FCC  calls  its  "doctrine  of  fairness"  would 
apply  to  many  other  groups  and  products, 
ranging  from  jet  airplanes  to  beer  to  pacifists 
objecting  to  the  recruiting  ads. 

This  la  all  true  enough,  but  the  essential 
question  Is  even  more  basic.  Why  should  a 
radio  or  TV  station  have  to  supply  free  air 
time  to  anyone  to  answer  something  said  on 
paid  time? 

If  a  clgaret  company  buys  time  to  promote 
its  product,  anti-smokers  should  also  have  to 
buy  the  time  to  answer. 

[From  the  Independence  (Kana.)   Reporter, 

June  18,  1967] 

A  Poor  FOO  Bttlzng 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
sat  down  on  a  hornet's  nest  when  it  ruled  if 
broadcasters  put  clgaret  commercials  on  the 
air  they  must  also  give  time  to  those  who 
oppose  smoking.  Whatever  one  thinks  about 
smoking's  pros  and  cons  it  seems  hard  to  get 
around  the  view  of  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters  that  this  ruling  is  a  "dan- 
gerous intrusion  Into  American  business." 

The  real  hornet's  nest  lies  in  the  implica- 
tions of  what  the  FCC  has  ordered.  If  those 
who  don't  favor  smoking  get  broadcast  time 
to  answer  clgaret  omnmerclals  how  about 
those  who  oppose  drinking  or  fast  driving  or. 
for  that  matter,  the  use  of  deodorants?  Is 
the  FCC  to  be  the  arbiter  of  which  adver- 
tising claims  can  be  disputed  on  free  time? 

The  FOC  should  reconsider  an  ill-consid- 
ered action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  editorial 
from  the  Johnson  City  paper — surely  a 
court  test  of  the  legality  of  the  PCC  ac- 
tion is  in  order,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  next  action  in  this  matter  is  along 
this  line. 


PCX5D  PRICE  STRUCTURE 

Mr.  TIKHNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Purcbll]  may  extend 


his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rxcord 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Nation's  food  price  structure 
is  one  which  concerns  all  our  citizens,  on 
the  farms  and  in  the  cities  alike. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  represent- 
ing both  an  agricultural  and  urban  con- 
stituency, I  am  especially  aware  of  the 
need  to  keep  our  citizens  informed  re- 
garding this  vital  area  of  economic  con- 
cern. 

Recently  there  appeared  in  the  July 
24,  1967,  issue  of  the  magazine  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  an  excellent  article  en- 
titled "Housewives  Wrong?  Pood  Really 
a  Bargain?"  This  article  objectively  re- 
ports on  the  current  situation  prevailing 
in  the  American  food  marketplace,  and 
offers  substantial  evidence  that  despite 
economic  pressures,  food  remains  the 
American  consumer's  biggest  bargain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  article  to 
the  attention  of  all  Members  of  Congress 
as  an  excellent  study  and  source  of  in- 
formation dealing  with  one  of  the  most 
important  economic  subjects  of  the  day, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
included  in  the  Record. 
Housewives  WaoNO?  Pood  Rxallt  a  Bak- 
CAiN? — What  toe  Pacts  Show 

A  new  stir  is  developing  over  rising  food 
prices,  and  yet  the  facts  show  it  is  not  food 
that  pinches  the  family  budget. 

People  spend  a  smaller  part  of  Income  on 
food  than  ever. 

Farmers  are  in  a  profit  squeeze.  So  are 
supermarkets.  Still,  a  feeling  grows  that 
somebody  Is  getting  rich  at  housewives'  ex- 
pense. TTie  truth  is  food  prices  are  edging  up 
again,  and  housewives  are  grumbling.  The 
belief  is  widespread  that  the  coet  of  food  is 
the  major  factor  in  the  long-term  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living. 

The  facte,  however,  tell  quite  a  different 
story. 

Pood  actually  Is  a  bargain  when  Its  cost  is 
related  to  that  of  other  items  which  go  to 
make  up  the  family  budget.  Official  figures 
shown  In  the  charts  and  tables  on  these 
pages  tell  the  story. 

The  average  family  today  is  spending  a 
smaller  portion  of  its  Income  on  food  than 
at  any  time  since  records  of  this  kind  have 
been  kept.  On  an  average,  17.6  cents  of  each 
dollar  of  Income,  after  taxes.  Is  spent  to  keep 
the  family  fed.  That  leaves  82.4  cents  to  be 
spent  on  other  necessities  and  luxuries. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  farmer's  share  of 
the  dollar  spent  on  food  is  expected  to  drop 
this  year  to  32  cents — close  to  the  lowest  level 
recorded  since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 

demands   or  HOCSEV7IVES 

Labor  Is  getting  a  bigger  cut  of  the  food 
dollar.  This  is  due  in  part  to  Insistence  of 
housewives  on  more  services  in  supermarkets 
and  -more  convenience  foods  that  are  either 
precooked  or  partially  processed. 

It  Is  not  the  supermarkets  that  are  getting 
rich  in  the  fast-changing  food  business.  In 
spite  of  all  the  clamor  a  few  months  ago 
about  profiteering,  packaging,  trading  stamps 
and  prizes. 

Grocers,  In  fact,  are  In  something  of  a  de- 
pression, struggling  to  make  ends  meet  by 
cutting  costs  and  stepping  up  sales. 

A  study  of  eight  large  food  chains  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  found  profits 
of  these  firms  amounted  to  1.2  cents  on  each 
dollar  of  sales  each  year  from  1957  through 
1964,  and  then  dropped  to  1.1  cents  to  1965. 

Using  returns  from  the  same  companies, 
the  Economic  Unit  of  "VS.  News  &  World 
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H.PO...  .u..  ..  t.e  P.O.  ....   .M  a^.  e^^r  «.C''-er.-LTt^rr.  .e-^s^Te  ^S^   S^Uoi"  ^^s^ 

^nVU%naf  ^f^rCeTCe^^on  ^ouVAZe  ^J.:  tore..  U.  s^^  .^.s^^e  worUs^  ^^^  ,^^„  ^,^, 
«tvJrS^vi!^g  S  am  quaner  of  tbe  year.  proporUon  of  ^^^elr  Income  on  fc^d  that  they  Ou^^^^  ^^  P^^^  ^^^  ^,^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^ 
51^ov«  an  price  of  food  edges  upward,  spent  only  five  years  ago.  the  farmer  ha.  to  pay  has  gone  up  35  per 
™A  Ire  wondering  whether  there  will  be  cost  vxkscs  POPTn-ATioN  ^^„^  H„.t,vitv 
rnTw  clamor  by  housewives,  with  boycotts  ^^^  ^^^^^y  f^f  fc^d  produced  on  Amer-  -only  by  Increasing  his  labor  productivity 
Buch  u  spread  acro«  the  U.S.  last  year  Those  j^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^een  rising  as  p.^pulatlon  has  g  per  cent  annually,  which  Is  more  than 
bOTCotts  were  abandoned  when  the  price  of  ij^^reased  and  per  caplU  consumption  of  t^ice  the  Improvement  made  by  ^"'can 
fann  products  ea*ed  off  and  prices  in  super-  ^^^  ^^  ^^g^^  upward  industry,  has  the  American  farmer  managed 
m«rket«  followed  suit.  This  year.  US  families  will  spend  an  estl-  to  survive.  , 
market,  rouowe  'ted  86  billion  dollars  for  foods  produced  .-ifs  true  that  Government  payments  will 
WHAT  3  ..HE..D7  ^...^  ^/'^be  nation's  farmers  That  Is  27  7  billion  ^elp  some,  but.  even  so.  our  per  capita  farm 
Alter  eight  straight  months  of  declining  oy  ^^^^  _^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  .^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^j.  mcome  today  Is  only  two-thirds  of  our  non- 
food prtcee.  the  Government  s  laj««tj°f*_°':  j^g  ^  1957.  farm  Income." 

living  report  showed  an  upturn  in  May.  ine  additional  27.7  billion  dollars  spent  „rniFn 

IncreLe  1^  food  prices  Is  expected  to  con-  ^^f^,^^  ^ "farmer   Is   getting   7.1    billion^  wht  increases  are  ne^^ 

tlnue  In  the  months  to  come  Profits   of   corporations   In    the    business   of  The  nations  grocers  are  trying  to  prepare 

RUlng   prices   for   milk,   bakery   products.  *^1°1''^          distributing    and    retailing    food  housewives  for  the  increases  In  food  prices 

frulU  iSid  many  fresh  vegetables   were  the  ^^j^'^^^' ^''[j'^Jion  dollars.  Another  8  6  bU-  that    are    being    predicted    by    Government 

major  cause  for  the  upturn  of  the  f°^-P"«  ^ji "     ^^  i,,b.:,r  engaged  in  gelling  the  officials.                                               r^,<.„„.„    n 

index.  Now  prices  at  meat  counters  are  re-  ""n       ^  farmers   to  housewives.  Packing.  This    comment   comes    from    Clarence    G. 

fleeting  the  higher  prices  that  farmers  have  o^  "^icitv  and  all  other  costs  will  ac-  Adamy,  president  of  the  National  Association 

been  receiving  for  cattle,  hogs  and  8heep_  count  'for    U 'billion   of   the   total   Increase  of  Food   Chains: 

The  White  House  moved  on  June  30  to  Arm  coui'i                                       ^  compared   with  •Food    prices    are    going    to   Increase   thla 

up  prices  paid  to  farmers  for  mUk  by  order-  SP^"'  '""^  summer    and    fall,    regardless    of    the    most 

ing  a  cutback  In  Imported  dairy  products.  '"^                      ^^^  middleman  favorable    growing    conditions    and    regard- 

The  volume  of  dairy  '^PZ^l'^Z^IL^'^^^  companies   processing   and   retailing  food  less  of  every  cost-cutting  economy  food  dls- 

the  VS.  had  more  than  tripled  since   1903.  ,    ^^  „,.k  Unnkins  marelrs  in  a  busl-  trlbulors  can  apply. 

STd  there   Is  growing  pressure  In   Congress  l^^'''l^^'^Jl''^^^^^^^^  -As  a  matter  of  fact,  food  retailers  want 

to    restrict    more    sharply    the    volume    of  "-^ '^  [^  ^^f^^.'f  ;,"o'3\'^fdustrles.  P^'««  ^°  «°  "P ^^^^^  T^^no^^blv  Sef 

-^r^t  recent  outl^k  on  food  coe..  "--^i,—-  7^^^^^   "era^^e^d  'mVkTou'?tT;%regrrn^er  ^l^S 

thru.8.  Department  of  Agriculture  reported^  '"?^en^?ut  of  ea^h  Sr^!^  s"es  in  1^66.  a  sufficient  number  of  farmers  to  stay  In  the 

^^rrtr'sSnSn^^-r^^^rif  ^i^^^:r:^^:^::i-\^^^  ^-^i^ess   the   business   Of   producing   these 

lu^plTee  of  manv  livestock  products  are  re-  P^°«'  ^^^f.^'^,;^  '^^^'^.^r  cent  basic  farm  goods  Is  made  more  attractive,  we 

du«d    as  now  indicated,  -d  demand  con  ver^y  sUgh^o  beK^*  ft?"s   re^^rted   profits   of  will  face  very  serious  shortages  In  the  yean, 

tlnue.  strong   Prices  likely  will  be  relatively  /'i^  P'^^^^'each  doUar  o     sales  In   196&-  ahead." 

strong  in  final  months  of  the  year."  ^..'e  sTnfe  n^argln  as  in  1964  and  1965.  This          Whether  housewives  like  It  or  not    there 

vproar:  t„.  causes  ^^L^p  ofiTmfrgln  In  f  xxl  pr-^es.slng.  bxsed  Is  ^road  agreernent  In  the  naUon  s  f^od  in- 

Why  Is  It  that  housewives  react  so  sharply  L  returns  of  the  first  three  months  of  1967.  dustry  tha^  prices  In  the  grocery 

to  anv  Increase  in  food  prices?  ,111  be  down  to  2  5  cents.                       ,     .      ,    „  neaaeuupw 

plixt   of    the    answer    appears    to   be    that  por  comparison,  profits  of  manufacturing  ^^^  chains  are  caught  in  a  proftt  squtozk 

Americans   have   come   to  expect   food   to   be  firms  a%eraged  5  6  cenus  In  1966^       „,npp.«,ne                                 [Figures  In  cents] 

F-'^^t:\^uV"un^tu'ir[lLt°\l"   y'a-r  fo^^  .J-r^.fin'^^rnlfhaVe-b^^en^nl-s^^^drrlse^  Earnings    per   dollar   of   sales,    for    eight 

^'cIL'^roe'e^lt  a" rate'c^nttderabl/ le^  than  ^"^  increase  rrom  1965  to  1966  was  4  per  cent.              large  food  chains: 

^aTof  other  Items  In  the  cc^at  of  living.  according-  to   food-Industry  officials.                           1950    

in    19S     the    ^ce    of    food    consumed    in  F.rmers    are    finding    profits    no   easier   to            955    -   \ 

in    1964    the   price   ui  ^^^^   ^^^   ^^^^   proce.ssors   and   re-          i960    J-^ 

American  homes  had  jumped  oy*'  per  c                                                               ^^^^^^   ^^          ^^^^      ^ X .  1 

from   the    1957-59   Pe^'"fjhat   1«   "/f   ^^^^^  been  dwlnd ling  ov^r  the  lone  term  1967     (prelim.) 0.8 

baw    in     the     Governments     cost  of  living  ^^^'^^^*',^,  ^^  |;^  ^,j  ^^^  ^^^^  dollar  was  44  4  .source:  through  1966.  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agrl- 

"P*'^'       .-               ^»H  ^   nriceTof  all  other  cents  In   1J48    It  h.id  dropped  to  40  9  cents  culture:    preliminary   estimate    ^or    1967   ^> 

But.  in  the  same  P«'^l^'^^P'j^^^°,„  ^v   8  9  1"  1950    Bv  1964.  It  w;us  down  to  31.4  cents.  USN&WR  Economic  Unit  based  on  first  three 

Itema   In   living   costs   had    gone   up    oy   o.  ^^^  lowestslnce  the  end  of  World  War  II  months  of  the  year.) 

percent.  I      j^gj  ^^d   1966.  when  most  f.irm  prices  ^dually   the  profit  margin  of  chain  stores 

Through  1965  and  mo^    of  1966,  f^dprces  ^^^^   ^^creaslng.    the    farmers'    ^^-re   "f   the  ^^^^^'^^^f/even  lower  than  .8  of  a  cent  In  1967. 

advanced    sharply,    toucmng    on    an              ,  ^^^^^^  climbed   b.ick  up.  reaching  32.9  j^           j  ^ue  historic  low 

among   the   nation's   homemakers    Then,     n  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^g  At  inai  le 

the  la«t  four  months  of  1966.  costs  eased  off  "!i",'"''°^  however    It  will  drop  again  to  ''^  1952- 

iad  continued   to  decline   through   the   first  ^„^,\^   ^'^^^  gaYems  how   PEOPUS  SPENDING    PATIIRNS  ARE    CHANGING- 

four  months  of  1967.  "'^  estimated        cer  t  .  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  BREAKDOWN  OF  iACH  DOLLAR  OF  CON- 

Another    reason    Increases    In    food    prices  farm  f.xpensbs  high,  too  sumeR  SPENDING  AMONG  various  GOODS  and  SERVICES 

trtraer    quick    reaction    from    housewives    Is  Farmers,  it  is  true,  are  taking  In  more  and 

Sfrfo«l  is  the  largest  single  item   in   the  ^.ore  monev  in  most  years   Th.u  is  reflected        """""'- 

famllv  budget  Thus,  anv  Increase  In  the  price  ,„  the  fact  that  their  share  of  the  Increased  ^^^^^^^        ^^^ 

Offood  18  quickly  noticed.  spending   for   food  In   the   Uvst    10   years   will  ,^,          (i%7        Change 

The  imoact  of  food  on  the  family  budget  come  to  an  estimated  7  1  billion  dollars  this  estimate) 

1.  sMn  in  the  chart  on  page  70   Figures  there  vear   But  farmers,  unlike  industrial  workers 

Slow  what  happens  to  the  family's  spending  who  have  little  expen.se  connected  with  their  „  g,         ,,^3         _3  69 

^?Ur  Jobs,  have  been  hit  hard  by  rising  cost.-.  Tobacco,  liquor,  vine,  etc  ..          b.27          4  92          -35 

Whereas  food  wUl  take  only  17  6  cents  of  The   gross   income  of  US    farmers  is  ex-  ciothing  shoes                          10."        1°  "^ 

thTaver^e  ?^i?s  Income  dollar  this  year,  pected  to  total  around  49  5  billion  do  lars    n  Hous.ng,  mcM,  g^    - 

?triT4^e  19  2  cente  of  each  dollar  actually  ,967.   equaling  the  record  high  received  in  1^1.'"'.^^,,        ,3  68        14  58           -9 

.ijlt  1966.                                                                     „          ,        Household  operations IJ  63         14  33           -.  iu 

j^s^^cv;:^'i4^^^^^^  ^^^^-r™xS^:iHi  iB!:-:=  'H^  il  -^- 

foliar,  and'household  operations,  which  take      "P-- J^^J^^  J'^  fr;^,i>  a''bUUorfolla«     "-f  ^'"'  ''"'"''     -  -  .• «  1. 75  .23 

'^SaTp^rtatlon  is  next  in  line,  eettmg  12  33  '"f «  P-^ '^-•'^^,„,„,    ,,,    ,,,„,,,    4    per  ^\C"nThre.s..          4.21          5.28        .If 

oenf   of   the   spending   dollar.   Medical    care  Expenses  ^'^^f    f*'"^^"^"'    *"  j^;,"";^^^,^™  the      P-'vate  e'd.cahon  .01              JO          ^  M 

♦Iv««  Ti7  c^nta    and  recreation  accounts  for  cent   above  those   of    1966.   thus  eroaing  ine      other  expense  ..     198          2.04          +.uo 

1^4  cents   Tobacco,  liquor  and  wine  get  4  92  net  income  that  they  can  expect  to  have  left , 

„_t.  at  the  end  of  the  year  m  ..neial   the  t.enij  ot  these  boom  years  has  been 

S^'     .^.  rh^rt  «hows  that  food  is  taking  Agricultural   economists  say   farmers  have  Note    i;  R^^*'^'.  '^                  „^„  ,,  ,,,,  j„|„,  ,er  the 

The  same  chart  shows  that  food  is  taK     g  b                             ./America's    food    bargains  ',^3^ ,  U'ess,t,es  m  i,ie,  and  a  larger  proportion  lor     d.scrt- 

3.ee  cents  less  of  the  average  family  8  spena  ^s^   ^^^^^   ^^^_^  ^^^    ^^^^   ^^^^^^  ..onarV  rtems.  notably  services  oi  r^any  k.nds 

\S*   '^°^^Z  Tr^n^nTtoT  noLnl   r^reatlon       spent   for   f.^.   the   growers   have   Increased         ,^^,^^    ,0  years  ,.0  US   Department  0.  Cnmnjerce    1%7 
SS?^  c^erd^'otLr  Itemrhaf  be^n  ru  efficiency  and   volume  In  an  effort  to  main-  ,.„„  ,,  &  s  N.  U  R    Econom.c  Un.t  hased   on  on,c..l 

Actually,  the  families  of  this  country  ^xlay      tain  income. 
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ACHIEVING      STABILITY      IN      THE 
HOUSING  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  every  Member  of  Congress  re- 
members vividly  the  financial  turmoil  Of 
last  year,  when  interest  rates  reached 
record  levels  and  the  housing  industry 
was  plunged  into  a  depression.  While 
there  is  no  firm  indication  that  we  are 
about  to  enter  a  similar  period  of  chaos, 
signs  point  ominously  to  a  tightening  of 
credit  that  could  set  back  the  housing 
market  just  as  it  is  on  the  verge  of  re- 
covery. 

On  no  less  than  three  occasions  since 
1950,  the  housing  Industry  has  been  se- 
verely constricted  as  the  Federal  Reserve 
tightened  credit  to  ward  off  Inflation. 
Last  year,  the  cost  of  mortgage  loans 
rose  to  their  highest  levels  in  the  past 
40  years  and  the  construction  rate  of  new 
homes  and  apartments  dropped  909,000 
imits  for  the  year. 

In  my  view,  this  boom  and  bust  cycle 
In  the  housing  industry  is  intolerable. 
Congress  has  an  obligation  to  take  posi- 
tive steps  to  encourage  stability  in  this 
vital  sector  of  the  economy.  Before  the 
year  2000  the  increase  in  population  and 
income  will  create  a  demand  for  new 
housing  greater  than  all  the  housing 
built  since  this  Nation  was  first  colonized. 
In  light  of  this,  recurrences  of  the  1966 
fiasco  would  be  intolerable. 

The  Department  of  Treasury  stated. 
In  a  report  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  that: 

without  question,  the  1966  decline  In 
housing  starts  can  be  explained  in  terma  of 
the  reduced  availability  and  increased  cost 
of  mortgage  money.  If  It  were  not  for  reduc- 
tions In  availability  of  mortgage  funds, 
housing  starts  probably  would  have  Increased 
in  1966;  so  It  seems  reasonable  to  assert 
that  financial  conditions  fully  accotinted, 
and  In  effect  more  than  accounted,  for  tbe 
year-to-year  decline  In  housing  starts. 

The  cause  of  the  1966  shortage  of 
mortgage  money  was  just  part  of  the 
overall  lack  of  suflBclent  savings  to  meet 
the  combined  demands  of  consumers  for 
financing  their  purchases,  business  for 
financing  plant  and  equipment  and  ex- 
pansion of  inventories,  and  the  Federal 
Government  for  Its  Increased  military 
and  domestic  programs. 

The  burden,  however,  fell  mainly  on 
homebullding  and  Its  related  Industries. 
I  think  It  is  appropriate  that  we  take  leg- 
islative action  to  alleviate  that  extra  bur- 
den on  the  housing  Industry,  but  I  want 
to  make  clear  that  such  action  is  neces- 
sitated by  the  administration's  failure  to 
adopt  and  Implement  a  sound  fiscal  pol- 
icy and  conduct  that  policy  in  close  coor- 
dination with  monetary  policy. 

While  the  administration  has  been 
willing,  even  eager,  to  stimulate  the 
economy  when  it  lagged  behind  full  ca- 
pacity, and  employment  was  at  an  un- 
desirable level,  It  has  been  reluctant  to 


take  appropriate  steps  to  eliminate  some 
of  the  excess  demand  that  has  put  pres- 
sure on  capacity  and  prices.  Instead  of 
reducing  expenditures  or  closing  tax 
loopholes,  it  has  insisted  upon  funds  for 
programs  that  could  either  be  eliminated 
outright — such  as  farm  subsidies,  certain 
"pork  barrel"  public  works,  aiid  the  su- 
personic transport — or  deferred  until 
such  time  as  economic  stability  is 
achieved. 

I  want  to  issue  a  clear  warning  to  all 
those  who  may  have  been  lulled  into  a 
false  sense  of  security  by  the  relatively 
easy  money  situation  of  the  past  few 
months:  last  year's  experience  may  well 
be  repeated.  Many  segments  of  the  busi- 
ness community  are  already  making 
preparations  for  a  tight  money  period. 
It  is  time  that  the  Federal  Government 
faced  up  to  the  realization  that  mone- 
tary policy  alone  is  an  inadequate  tool  to 
promote  a  healthy  economy,  and  that 
when  not  used  in  tandem  with  respon- 
sible fiscal  policy,  can  wreak  havoc  with 
vital  segments  of  American  banking  and 
business.  As  Governor  Robertson  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  stated  last  year 
during  hearings  on  the  mortgage  credit 
crisis: 

If  fiscal  policy  is  not  used,  monetary 
policy  must  be  used,  and  this  in  turn  will 
result  In  an  upward  pressure  on  Interest  rates 
which  could  focus  the  Impact  of  monetary 
policy  more  on  tbe  bousing  industry  than  on 
other  areas  of  the  economy. 

Unfortunately,  the  effect  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  on  the  homebullding 
and  related  industries  is  never  fully  dis- 
cussed until  they  have  been  carried  out 
and  their  impact  is  being  felt.  Decisions 
made  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Deimrtment  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  can 
turn  the  volimie  of  homebullding  up  full 
blast  or  reduce  it  to  a  mere  trickle.  But 
the  Congress  never  debates  these  deci- 
sions imtil  it  is  too  late — ^until  savings 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations 
are  teetering  on  the  brink  of  insolvency, 
construction  workers  are  laid  off  their 
Jobs,  and  would-be  homeowners  are  im- 
able  to  find  credit. 

Fluctuations  In  the  homebullding  in- 
dustry do  not  occur  by  accident.  They 
are  the  result  of  policies  that  have  been 
planned  and  implemented,  and  as  such, 
they  can  be  anticipated.  We  can  plan  and 
anticipate  far  better  than  we  have  been 
doing,  and  I  am  introducing  legislation 
today  that  will  enable  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  to  do  the  kind  of  plan- 
ning that  Is  necessary  to  achieve  stabil- 
ity in  homebullding. 

This  legislation  provides — 

The  program  of  tbe  President  as  ex- 
pressed in  bis  annual  message  to  the  Con- 
gress shall  Include  statements  and  recom- 
mendations concerning  a  residential  con- 
struction goal.  In  furtherance  of  the  realiza- 
tion of  tbls  goal  the  President  shall  transmit 
to  tbe  Senate  and  tbe  House  of  Representa- 
tives, after  tbe  beginning  of  each  session 
of  tbe  Congress,  but  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 20,  a  report  wblcb  shall  Include  the 
following:  (1)  a  statement  Indicating  the 
minimum  number  of  bousing  units  which 
should  be  started  during  the  then  calendar 
year,  or  sucb  year  and  the  next  following 
calendar  ye' : ,  In  order  to  be  consistent  wltb 


the  program  of  the  President;  (2)  an  indi- 
cation of  the  manner  in  which  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  will  be  administered  by  the 
executive  agencies  to  achieve  the  number  of 
housing  units  specified  under  clause  (1) ;  and 
(3)  any  recommendation  for  legislative  ac- 
tion that  the  President  determines  Is  neces- 
sary or  desirable  in  order  that  the  construc- 
tion of  such  specified  number  of  housing  un- 
its may  be  started. 

Had  this  legislation  been  In  effect  a 
year  ago,  Congress  would  not  have  been 
faced  with  taking  emergency  steps  to 
bring  the  homebullding  industry  out  of  a 
depression.  Congress  would  have  already 
deliberated  and  debated  the  administra- 
tion's economic  plans  and  outlook  and 
taken  appropriate  action  to  maintain 
stability  in  this  vital  area. 

This  has  been  recognized  by  the  U.S. 
Savings  &  Loan  League,  which  told 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs: 

We  would  also  believe  that  the  top  level 
of  government  will  be  much  more  quick  to 
recognize  and  prevent  actions  that  will  start 
the  chain  of  events  that  dries  up  housing 
credit  and  home  construction.  Perhaps  some 
Congressional  statement  In  legislation  or  a 
report  directing  greater  consideration  to 
housing  credit  and  homebullding  in  estab- 
lishing monetary  policy  would  be  appropri- 
ate. 

Enactment  of  the  legislation  I  have  in- 
troduced today  is  mandatory  if  we  are 
to  insure  that  there  will  be  stability  in 
the  allocation  of  public  and  private  re- 
sources to  meet  this  Nation's  housing 
needs. 


THE  ESSENTIAL  MISSION 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstbin]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us 
not  permit  the  awful  rioting  and  destruc- 
tion which  have  plagued  Newark,  De- 
troit, and  other  cities  in  recent  weeks  to 
cloud  our  vision  or  to  divert  us  from  our 
essential  mission.  We  have  known  for 
many  years  that  we  live  in  an  extremely 
difiacult  and  painful  period  of  history. 
We  also  know  of  the  terribly  urgent  prob- 
lems which  urban  ghettos  pose  for  our 
Nation,  and  of  the  potential  for  social 
explosion  which  urban  poverty  breeds. 

Certainly  we  must  support  the  Presi- 
dent in  demanding  an  end  to  rioting, 
pillage,  and  violence.  Certainly  we  must 
support  local  law  enforcement  author- 
ities in  demanding  Just  retribution  for 
those  who  have  so  flagrantly  and  shame- 
fully violated  the  basic  concepts  of  our 
social  order.  Certainly  we  must  see  to  it 
that  law  and  order  prevail. 

But  these  Imperatives,  Mr.  Speaker, 
should  never  blind  us  to  the  fundamental 
need  to  proceed,  calmly  and  responsibly, 
with  effective  programs  to  overcome  pov- 
erty, and  to  bring  decent  jobs,  decent 
homes,  and  decent  education  to  all 
Americans. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
especially  crucial  to  our  future  as  a 
nation  that  we  proceed  undaunted  with 
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the  war  on  poverty,  which  has  opened 
up  to  millions  of  disadvantaged  Ameri- 
cans the  first  chance  to  help  themselves. 
and  to  earn  their  own  opportunity  for 
oonstructlve  and  purposeful  citizenship 
In  a  healthy  society.  Now  more  than 
ever.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  rededlcat^x 
ourselves— without  regard  to  party  af- 
filiation— to  overcoming  the  ravages  of 
poverty  and  deprivation  by  maintaining 
and  strengthening  a  program  that  is 
working  well,  and  that  provides  hope 
where  only  despair  has  existed  before. 

So  let  us  have  an  end  to  the  rioting 
and  disorder.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  let  us 
punish  those  who  are  guilty,  but  let  us 
act  as  statesmen  to  see  that  the  war  on 
poverty  Is  won,  and  the  sores  of  social 
discontent  removed  from  our  body 
politic. 


HR  11978:  CONGRESSMAN  CLAUDE 
PEPPER'S  BILL  TO  INCREASE  THE 
EFFECTIVENESS  OP  CERTAIN  STU- 
DENT LOAN  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  PtpperI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
frcwn  Rhode  Island? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  guar- 
anteed student  loan  program,  which  was 
authorized  by  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965.  has  met  with  severe  setbacks 
and  has  to  date  been  unable  to  meet  Its 
full  potential. 

This  program  of  low-interest  Insured 
loans  to  qualified  college  students  Is  a 
commendable  one.  It  was  Intended  to  as- 
sist middle-  and  low-income  families  In 
financing  college  educations  for  their 
children. 

The  loan  program  provides  that  all 
qualified  students  are  eligible  to  receive 
Insiu-ed  low-Interest  loans  regardless  of 
family  Income,  and  that  those  students 
from  families  having  an  adjusted  Income 
of  less  than  $15,000  would  have  all  their 
Interest  paid  by  the  Federal  Government 
while  they  are  In  school  and  3  percentage 
points  of  the  6  percent  total  during  the 
repayment  period  which  begins  9  months 
after  the  student  leaves  college  or  grad- 
uate school. 

The  loans  may  be  made  to  students  by 
banks  and  other  lending  Institutions  and 
insxured  by  State  loan  guarantee  authori- 
ties or  by  private  nonprofit  agencies.  A 
Federal  loan  Insurance  program  Is  au- 
thorized on  a  standby  basis.  If  adequate 
State  and  private  plans  are  not  reason- 
ably accessible  to  students.  To  date  the 
Federal  Government  has  not  guaranteed 
any  student  loans. 

The  Federal  Government  advances 
money,  known  as  "seed  money."  to 
strengthen  or  to  help  establish  State  and 
private     nonprofit     agencies    insurance 

funds. 

This  loan  program  which  got  under- 
way last  summer  has  provided  about  $360 
mUllon  in  loans  to  an  estimated  430.000 
students — a  praiseworthy  achievement. 
but  unfortunately  not  adequate  to  the 
student  demand  for  these  loans. 


The  average  cost  today  of  attending  a 
public  college  or  university  is  estimated 
by  the  Office  of  Education  at  $1,020  an 
academic  year— and  for  a  private  college 
or  university  at  $2,066  a  year.  Many  writ- 
ers and  economists  have  arrived  at  con- 
siderably liigher  estimates. 

The  latest  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of 
Census  put  the  median  money  Income  of 
American  families  with  heads  under  65 
years  at  $7,352  Clearly  those  families 
with  Incomes  of  $7,352  or  less  would  find 
it  very  diflScult  if  not  Impossible  to  sup- 
port one,  let  alone  two  or  more  children 
through  college.  Therefore  it  Is  Impera- 
tive that  we,  in  a  nation  that  honors 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  as  a 
basic  principle  of  Justice,  aid  those  fam- 
ilies who  have  present  difficulties  In  send- 
ing their  children  through  college- 
It  has  been  obvious  for  many  months 
now  that  the  problems  besetting  this  pro- 
gram have  resulted  in  a  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  many  private  lenders  to  par- 
ticipate and  a  refusal  of  others  to  accept 
more  than  a  very  limited  number  of 
applications  fur  insured  loans  to  stu- 
dents. 

Consequently  many  students  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  these  loans,  and  have 
been  unable  to  continue  their  education. 
There  are  two  main  problems  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  have  prevented  this  pro- 
gram from  functioning  fully.  First,  the 
banks  and  other  lenders  contend  that 
the  maximum  Interest  rate  of  6  percent 
does  not  cover  the  cost  to  the  lenders  In 
today's  tight  money  market. 

When  this  maximum  interest  rate  was 
arrived  at  over  2  years  ago.  it  was  con- 
sidered a  break-even  rate  for  the  lend- 
ers. The  banks  and  other  lending  insti- 
tutions insist  that  this  was  never  a 
realistic  appraisal,  and  that  6  percent 
maximum  has  proved  to  be  a  "loss"  rate 
for  them. 

Student  loans  are  given  for  compara- 
tively long  terms.  The  loans  do  not  con- 
tribute to  bank  liquidity  through  repay- 
ment of  principle  in  the  way  that  other 
loans,  including  installment  loans,  do. 
Repayment  of  principle  on  an  install- 
ment loan,  which  is  comparable  to  a  stu- 
dent loan,  bCKins  within  a  month  after 
credit  has  been  extended,  whereas  re- 
payment on  student  loans  may  not  be- 
gin until  at  least  9  months  after  the 
borrower  completes  his  course  of  study. 
Loans  are  repaid  within  5  to  10  years 
after  graduation.  This  creates  a  long 
tlmelag  In  the  "rollover"  time  of  this 
money. 

This  6  percent  interest  maximum  is 
the  same  rate  that  many  banks  charge 
their  prime  business  borrowers. 

Second,  there  Is  a  burdensome  amount 
of  paper  work  involved  in  making  and 
processing  these  loans.  Student  loans, 
because  of  the  extra  paperwork  and  the 
extra  time  Involved,  cost  more  than  most 
other  types  of  loans. 

These  pressing  problems  must  be  rem- 
edied before  the  lenders  will  decide  in 
favor  of  allocating  their  limited  funds 
for  student  loans. 

Today  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to  In- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  programs.  This  bill  would 
amend  provlslotis  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  and  of  the  National  Vo- 


cational Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965,  to 
encourage  banks  and  other  lenders  to 
participate  fully  In  this  timely  and  much 
needed  student  loan  program. 

Since  the  main  obstacles  to  the  effi- 
cient fimctionlng  of  this  program  are  the 
maximum  interest  rate  allowable  on 
loans,  and  the  cumbersome  and  costly 
paperwork  Involved  In  making  these 
loans,  my  amendments  concern  them- 
selves largely  with  these  two  areas. 

My  bill  would  permit  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  after  consultation 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  to  set 
Interest  rates,  by  Executive  order.  In  ex- 
cess of  6  percent  when  the  President  has 
determined  that  such  a  rate  is  necessary 
for  this  program  to  be  fully  realized,  and 
would  provide  for  Federal  payment  of  the 
additional  Interest  cost. 

I  sun  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  11 
States — Delaware,  Maine.  Maryland, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina, 
Pennsylvania.  Tennessee,  Vermont,  Vir- 
ginia, and  West  Virginia— have  usury 
laws  which  set  contract  rates  at  a  6-per- 
cent maximum.  These  States  could,  how- 
evtr.  amend  their  usury  laws  to  make  an 
exception  of  the  long-term  guaranteed 
student  loans,  as  many  States  now  make 
other  exceptions  to  their  usury  laws 
when  It  serves  an  Important  public  pur- 
pose. 

This  interest  rate,  set  by  the  President 
In  an  Executive  order,  would  not  be 
mandatory.  A  lending  Institution  could 
charge  less  than  the  maximum.  But  this 
variable  celling  would  prevent  the  estab- 
llshmemt  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
any  arbitrary  Interest  figure  which  might 
become  a  bar  to  the  effectiveness  of 
this  program.  It  would  enable  the 
President  to  assure  that.  Insofar  as  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  concerned, 
there  would  be  no  arbitrary  barrier  across 
the  road  of  higher  education. 

I  further  propose  that  the  private 
lenders  be  entitled  to  charge  certain  fees, 
to  be  set  on  an  appropriate  basis  by 
the  Secretary,  to  cover  the  costs  of  mak- 
ing these  loans  that  are  not  adequately 
compensated  for  by  allowable  Interest 
charges. 

Private  lenders  would  be  permitted  up 
to  $35  for  processing  each  approved  stu- 
dent loan  application  and  up  to  $35  for 
work  Involved  In  consolidation  or  other 
conversion  fees  when  the  repayment  pe- 
riod begins.  A  servicing  fee  of  up  to  $1 
for  each  installment  payable  by  the  bor- 
rower would  also  be  permitted  All  proc- 
essing, consolidation  and  other  conver- 
sion fees  would  be  paid  for  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  passage  of  these  amendments 
would  Insure  fulfillment  of  the  great 
potential  of  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program,  by  giving  it  greater  appeal  to 
those  lending  institutions  that  have  to 
date  been  reluctant  to  commit  them- 
.selves  to  this  program. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  ever-spirallng  costs  to  the  stu- 
dent and  his  family  for  attendance  at 
an  Institution  of  higher  learning.  Over 
the  past  10  years  the  cost  of  attending 
a  public  Institution  has  risen  19  percent 
and  there  has  been  a  41-percent  Increase 
in  private  school  costs. 
If  we  are  to  make  meaningful  finan- 


cial assistance  to  all  students  willing 
and  able  to  benefit  from  a  college  edu- 
cation, then  we  must  amend  the  guar- 
anteed student  loan  program.  This  pro- 
gram is  based  on  sound  principles  and 
with  the  adoption  of  my  amendments  It 
could  make  a  major  contribution  to  the 
financing  of  undergraduate,  graduate, 
and  vocational  education  for  students 
of  low-  and  middle-income  families.  A 
democracy  must  Invest  In  the  education 
of  all  its  young  people  if  it  is  to  fiourlsh. 


CONGRESSMAN  PEPPER  INTRO- 
DUCES THE  HOSPITAL  EMER- 
GENCY ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  hi  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
serious  problems  in  many  of  oiu-  Nation's 
hospitals — problems  of  Inadequate  and 
overcrowded  facilities,  problems  of  peo- 
ple with  serious  fractures  and  other  dis- 
orders having  to  wait  hours  for  admit- 
tance and  treatment  In  overburdened 
hospitals.  In  an  effort  to  alleviate  this 
critical  shortage  and  relieve  the  misery 
caused  in  many  communities  by  this 
crisis  in  hospital  facilities,  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Hospital  Emergency  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1967.  This  bill  Is  cospon- 
sored  in  the  other  body  by  Senators  Mag- 
NTJSON  and  Tydings. 

Feeling  as  I  do  that  this  legislation 
represents  the  best  In  the  fine  tradition 
of  creative  legislative  assistance  to  hos- 
pital construction  and  care  first  estab- 
lished by  the  Hill-Burton  program  In 
1946  and  continued  through  the  years.  It 
is  my  pleasure  to  introduce  today  HJl. 
11979,  a  program  of  direct  emergency 
Federal  aid  to  critically  overburdened 
and  obsolescent  hospitals  in  the  Nation. 
I  also  commend  my  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  for  his  leadership 
on  this  legislation.  I  would  like  to  submit, 
at  this  point  In  the  Record,  a  telegram 
from  the  AFL-CIO  and  a  letter  from  the 
American  Hosplta!  Association  In  sup- 
port of  this  legislation. 

Washingtok.  D.C, 

July  26, 1967. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottingee. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

The  AFL-CIO  strongly  supports  H.R.  6418. 
as  amended,  to  include  hospital  emergency 
assistance  programs.  We  urgently  request 
your  support. 

Andrew  J.  Btzuicler. 
Director,  Department  of  Legislation. 

American  Hospital  Association. 

Washington  Sebvicz  BtniEAtr. 
Washington,  D.C,  July  18, 1987. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottinoeh, 
Longworth  Hou^e  Office  Building, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Drar  Mr.  Ottingeb:  We  were  greatly  in- 
terested In  the  Arm  support  evidenced  by  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee In  adopting  your  amendment  to  HJl. 
6418.    Certainly   this    Indicates    the   concern 


the  Congren  has  In  the  need  for  additional 
hospital  faelUtleB. 

An  inquiry  has  been  made  as  to  whether 
we  believe  your  proposal  is  in  conflict  with 
the  Hill-Burton  program.  As  we  understand 
your  proposal  it  would  oSer  emergency 
financing  to  relieve  the  Immediate  pressure 
upon  hospitals  not  only  for  the  construction 
of  hospital  beds,  but  other  services  which 
may  be  needed.  We  further  understand  that 
the  amendments  resulting  from  your  pro- 
posal would  be  administered  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  be  consistent  with  the  over-all 
planning  of  the  Hill-Burton  program.  There- 
fore, it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  your  pro- 
posal Is  in  conlUct  with  the  Hill-Burton 
program. 

May  we  express  to  you  our  appreciation  for 
your  deep  concern  In  the  needs  of  hospitals 
and  for  your  efforts  to  assist  them  In  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  their  commimltles  for  hos- 
pital services. 

Sincerely  yours, 

KxNKcrH  Williamson. 

Associate  Director. 


CONGRESSMAN  CLAUDE  PEPPER'S 
AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY  ACT 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Isltmd? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  In- 
troduced four  amendments  to  the  current 
GEO  bUl  In  an  attempt  to  fight  for  the 
attitude  that  our  senior  citizens  can  serve 
some  useful  purpose  to  our  great  na- 
tional effort  In  decreasing  the  poverty 
which  has  ensnared  so  many  of  our 
citizens,  while  at  the  same  time  raise 
their  standard  of  living  because  of  Gov- 
ernment recompense  for  their  services. 
I  would  like  to  give  a  brief  summary  of 
these  amendments. 

My  first  proposal  would  earmark  a 
total  of  $150  million  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  title  n  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  to  be  used  for  programs 
to  assist  senior  citizens  who  are  poor. 
This  figure  is  not  pulled  out  of  thin  air. 
The  aged  poor  In  this  country  represent 
one-seventh  of  our  total  population,  and 
therefore  should  benefit  from  at  least 
one-seventh  of  the  moneys  expended  by 
OEO. 

My  second,  third,  and  fourth  amend- 
ments would  encourage  administrators 
of  the  poverty  programs  to  make  maxi- 
mum use  of  senior  citizens  in  administra- 
tive and  advisory  capacities;  would  sug- 
gest that  when  current  contracts  for 
community  action  programs  come  up  for 
renewal  and  examination,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  require  that  the 
agency  show  that  It  has  made  an  effort 
to  use  all  qualified  senior  citizens  who 
are  interested  In  participating;  and  be- 
fore OEO  renews  a  grant  the  program 
must  demonstrate  Its  use  of  senior 
citizens. 

Senior  citizens  who  are  ready,  willing. 
and  able  to  serve,  and  who  have  the  re- 
quired expertise,  should  be  allowed  to 
serve.  It  Is  a  criminal  waste  of  good 
talent  and  Important  resources  not  to 
take  advantage  of  those  dedicated  senior 


citizens  who  want  to  do  something  to  aid 
and  advance  the  general  standard  of 
living  In  our  great  democracy  so  that 
we  may  become  a  stronger  nation,  better 
able  to  meet  the  increasing  challenges 
of  our  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  requested  permis- 
sion to  Insert  after  this  statement  my 
testimony  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  on  July  28. 
which,  I  believe  will  clarify  many  points 
of  these  proposals: 
Statement  of  the  Honorable  Claude  Peppeb, 

A  Representative  in  Congress  From  the 

State  op  Florida 

Mr.  Pepper.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Pikkins.  It  gives  me  a  great 
pleasure  to  welcome  my  distinguished  col- 
league before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Pepper.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  It  is  always  his  custom 
to  come  here  on  matters  of  great  importance 
to  the  nation.  Naturally,  you  are  one  of  the 
outstanding  students  of  Government  In  the 
Congress.  You  have  demonstrated  that  In 
so  many  different  ways.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to 
welcome  the  gentleman  that  has  taken  so 
much  Interest  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  where  we  get  more  measures 
like  this. 

Proceed.  Senator  Pepper.  In  any  way  you 
like. 

Mr.  Pepper.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
members  of  this  distinguished  committee. 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  speak  here  today  In  favor  of 
HR  8311,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments of  1967.  I  have  given  my  continuous 
support  tc4  the  programs  authorized  by  this 
act,  and  would  enthusiastically  urge  that 
they  be  extended  and  In  some  cases  expanded. 

I  would  like  to  commend  this  committee 
for  their  diligent  efforts  In  evaluating  the 
poverty  program.  In  a  program  so  new  and 
so  Innovative  In  its  approach,  there  Is  a 
great  danger  of  Improper  activities  l>elng 
funded,  of  mismanagement  of  funds,  and 
of  funds  being  used  for  political  purposes.  We 
In  Congress  must  constantly  be  vigilant  In 
watching  for  this  type  of  criticism,  and  must 
make  every  effort  to  see  to  it  that  such 
activities  are  not  funded  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. 

On  the  whole,  however,  I  think  the  anti- 
poverty*  programs  have  made  an  Impressive 
record.  It  may  be  a  period  of  years  before  we 
can  evaluate  their  long-term  effectlveneea. 
But  as  we  see  Individuals  being  trained  so 
that  they  may  secure  permanent  employ- 
ment, as  we  see  little  children  in  Head  Start 
receiving  much-needed  medical  attention,  as 
we  see  students  able  to  finish  high  school 
because  they  are  enrolled  in  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps — we  know  that  the  poverty 
program  is  having  an  Immensely  Important 
Impact. 

I  win  give  my  full  support  to  the  1967 
Amendments.  However,  there  are  severeil 
changes  which  I  would  like  to  see  made  In 
the  legislation.  I  hope  this  committee  will 
take  these  suggestions  under  consideration 
before  the  bill  is  reported  out. 

The  first  amendment  I  would  suggest  Is 
one  which  would  amend  Section  205(a)  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  by  Inserting 
a  sentence  to  the  effect  that  title  II  funds 
covild  be  used  for  construction  of  night  Il- 
lumination systems  for  public  recreational 
areas.  This  amendment  would  read : 

"Page  50,  at  the  end  of  line  12,  insert  the 
following:  Component  programs  may  also 
Include  projects  for  the  construction  of 
night  lUumlnstlon  systems  for  public  recrea- 
tional areas." 

Such  an  addition  would  serve  the  purpose 
of  directing  OEO  to  allow  funds  allocated  for 
simimer  programs  to  be  spent  on  erecting 
the  lighting  fixtures  so  that  the  recreational 
prog^ms  at  the  swimming  pool,  playground, 
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or  l)*«eb»U  diamond  could  be  continued  into 
the  evening  hours. 

I  very  much  favor  the  expenditure  of  funda 
for  Biunmer  programs.  I  have  seen  how  help- 
ful these  programs  can  be  in  keeping  young 
people  occupied  and  out  of  trouble  The 
President.  In  his  message  to  the  Congress  re- 
questing the  appropriation  of  $75  million  for 
summer  programs  and  speclflcally  mentioned 
that  the  funds  would  be  used  "to  keep 
■Cbools.  libraries  and  playgrounds  open,  to 
build  swimming  pools,  and  to  light  basket- 
XmXI  courts  and  baseball  diamonds  In  the 
evenings."  Congress  acted  with  dispatch  and 
paased  this  appropriation,  with  the  under- 
standing that  playground  lighting  was  an 
integral  part  of  the  program 

And  yet.  when  the  community  action 
agency  In  my  home  district  In  Miami  sub- 
mitted their  application  for  funds  for  their 
summer  program,  they  were  told  they  could 
not  have  the  money  f  jr  providing  Illumina- 
tion. The  policy  uf  the  OfBce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  was  to  provide  funds  for  the 
operation  of  recreation  programs.  Insofar  aa 
this  Includes  the  payment  of  salaries  of 
youth  workers  to  supervise  the  playground  or 
the  swimming  pool  at  night,  but  not  to  con- 
struct or  operate  the  lights.  OEO  cited  legis- 
lative restrictions  on  construction  In  Its  pro- 
grams. I  talked  to  Mr.  Shrlver  personally 
about  this  and  Mr  Chairman  he  affirmed  this 
understanding  of  the  limitations  against  this 
sort  of  provision  In  the  law. 

Fortunately.  In  this  case  our  local  authori- 
ties were  able  to  work  out  an  arrangement  to 
provide  part  of  the  lighting  needed  But  I 
think  we  should  remove  any  doubt  that 
while  we  prohibit  use  of  OEO  funds  for  gen- 
eral construction,  the  Congress  does  not  In- 
tend that  OEO  should  be  prohibited  from 
assisting  In  the  provision  of  lighting  equip- 
ment where  this  is  necessary  to  permit  rec- 
reation areas  to  operate  at  r.lght.  We  are  all 
too  aware  this  summer  of  the  use  of  time 
and  energy  for  violence,  which  might  be 
channeled  into  the  playground. 

I  would  strongly  urge  this  committee  to 
consider  adding  a  sentence  to  the  Act  to 
specify  that  it  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
funds  may  be  used  for  this  purpose  to  en- 
courage wherever  possible  wholesome  recrea- 
tion and  help  reduce  restless  and  lawless 
activity  In  our  crowded  urban  centers 

The  sec  'nd  area  of  concern  to  me  is  the 
matter  of  /rograms  for  senior  citizens.  One- 
third  of  thjse  persons  over  the  age<of  65  do 
not  have  f  uough  income  to  escape  from  t)elng 
poor.  T^tf  number  of  persons  in  this  cate- 
gory K  approximately  five  million.  This 
m«Mr.«  that  the  aged  constitute  one-seventh 
of  the  poor  in  this  country. 

A  primary  emphasis  of  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  Economic  Opportunity  .\ct  is 
to  assist  young  people  In  ealnlng  the  educa- 
tion and  training  to  enable  them  to  break 
out  of  the  cycle  of  fKiverty  and  become  self- 
supporting  adults  The  Job  Corps,  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps,  Project  Head  St.^rt, 
Upward  Bound—all  of  these  focus  on  chil- 
dren and  youth  I  would  not  suggest  that 
these  programs  assisting  young  persons  are 
not  of  prime  importance  They  must  be  con- 
tinued. Indeed  expanded. 

But  this  concentration  on  youth  tends  to 
let  us  forget  the  sizable  group  of  senior  citl- 
lens  who  ase  experiencing  want  and  depri- 
vation. 

No  one  intends  to  Ignore  this  group  Much 
has  been  said  about  including  them  In  the 
war  on  poverty  But  the  time  for  talk  Is  over 
I  think  we  must  come  down  to  some  con- 
crete proposals. 

Therefore.  Mr  Chairman,  t  am  offering 
three  amendmenu  to  H  R.  8311  which  will 
encourage  greater  attention  to  older  Ameri- 
cans and  to  the  role  they  can  and  should 
have  In  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  pro- 
grams. My  first  proposal  would  earmark  a 
total  of  •ISO  million  of  the  funds  appro- 
prlated  for  Title  II  of  this  Act  to  be  used  for 
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programs   to   assist  senior  citizens  who  are 
poor   This  amendment  should  read: 

"Page  76,  after  line  12.  insert  the  follow- 

•••(C)  Section  610  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following; 
"Of  the  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
Act  for  a  fiscal  year,  not  less  than  $150,000,- 
000  -shall  be  expended  on  special  programs  for 
the  elderlv  poor  •■ 

"And  redesignate  subsections  (ci.  (d).  ana 
(ei    asidi.iei,  and  i  f  i  respectively." 

This  figure  has  not  Just  been  pulled  out  of 
the  air  Mv  reasoning  is  this  The  aged  repre- 
sent one-seventh  of  the  total  number  of  poor 
Americans,  therefore,  they  should  benefit 
from  one-seventh  of  the  programs  The  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  has  asked  for  $1 
billion  822  million  for  urban  and  rural  com- 
munity action  programs  under  Title  II.  The 
fair  share  of  this  amount  that  should  be 
allocated  to  programs  for  senior  citizens  is 
approxlmatelv  «150  million 

Chairman    Ptrkins     Just    a   moment.    Mr 
Pepper.   I    want    you   to  .summarize   the   last 
minute  what  vou  have  submitted  there.  You 
read  an  amendment   to  the  $150  million  be- 
ing earmarked,  but.  I  wa.s  busy.  What  did  you 
sav  after  that?  And  I  will  follow  you  then 
Mr  Peppbr   Just  summari7e? 
Chalrm.^n  Ptrkins   No,  Just  the  last  para- 
graph 

Mr  PrppER  I  recommended  *150  million 
This  flK'ire  has  not  Just  been  pulled  out  of 
the  air  Our  reasoning  Is  that  the  aged  repre- 
sent one-seventh  of  the  total  number  of  poor 
persons,  therefore,  they  should  benefit  from 
one-seventh  of  the  programs  for  the  poor 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
asked  for  SI  billion  822  million  for  urban  and 
rural  community  action  programs  under  Ti- 
tle 11  The  f  ilr  share  of  this  amount  which 
should  be  allocated  to  programs  for  senior 
citizens  would  be  about  one-seventh  of  that 
amount,  about  $150  million 
Chairm.in  Perkins  I  see 
Oo  ahead 

Mr  Pt.pper  During  these  hearings,  you 
have  heard  how  successful  the  Ftwter  Grand- 
parents program  hiis  been  This  program 
which  provides  employment  for  the  aged 
poor,  demon.strates  what  can  be  done  As  of 
.March  of  1966.  21  foster  grandp.irent  proj- 
ects had  been  funded  This  number  has  In- 
creased to  a  current  level  of  49  projects 
However,  this  represents  an  expenditure  of 
only  $5  5  million  Ten  million  dollars  Is 
planned  for  funding  for  fiscal  year  1958.  I 
am  sure  there  are  other  types  of  pr'->grams 
which  could  be  designed  to  give  senior  citi- 
zens a  chance  for  part-time  work,  a  chance 
to  earn  much-needed  income  and  at  the 
same  time  perform  a  necessary  task  to  help 
others  who  are  In  need. 

Now,  this  is  the  second  amendment,  also, 
in  the  field  of  aid  to  senior  citizens.  My  sec- 
ond amendment  reads 

•Page  76.  after  line  16,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing 

•••idi  Part  A  of  Title  VI  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following 

-PSX   or   VOLtJNTEER  SERVICES   OT  SENIOR 

crrizENS 
"  '  ••Sec.  610-2.  The  Administrator  shall  en- 
courage all  pers<-)ns  charged  with  carrying 
out  pr.>grams  under  this  Act  to  make  maxi- 
mum use  In  administrative  and  advisory 
capacities  of  the  volunteer  services  of  per- 
sons who.  bv  reason  of  having  retired  from 
their  regular  employment,  may  be  consid- 
ered senlur  citizens".' 

•And  redesignite  subsections  (d)   and  (e* 
as  ie>  and  (  fi .  respectively  " 

Chairman  Perkins  Senator  Pepper.  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  this  statement  I  met 
with  the  Commi.sBlon  of  Aged  in  my  office 
resulting  from  a  walk  that  I  took  over  the 
holidays  and  seeing  that  which  Is  being 
done  for  our  elderly  people  had  Just  made 
me  slc-k    We   were  supposed  to  have  VISTA 


workers.  Appalachian  volunteers,  but  the 
people  who  were  unable  to  get  out  of  their 
bed  were  being  completely  overlooked  and 
were  receiving  some  public  assistance. 

We  have  this  elderly  group  that  we  know 
these  people  and  It  would  be  the  greatest 
thing  that  we  could  possibly  do  to  see  that 
their  time  and  mind  was  occupied  In  this 
direction,  especially  In  areas  where  we  wUl 
not  have  any  trained  nurses  any  time  In  the 
future  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  niral  areas. 
You  are  more  likely  addressing  yourself  to 
urban  areas 

I  tjersonallv.  am  going  to  Insist  on  an 
amendment  of  this  kind.  I  think  that  you 
are  so  right  where  we  could  so  wisely  spend 
6ome  money  and  we  must  do  something  along 
this  line. 

Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  know  how 
gratified  I  am  to  hear  you  say  that.  I  am 
advised  Mr.  Shrlver  when  asked  the  question 
testified  before  the  Senate  that  nothing  la 
being  done  for  senior  citizens,  there  was  no 
program  designed,  as  I  understand  It.  for 
senior  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  intended  to  require 
the  maximum  use  of  senior  citizens  in  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  Section  610  specifies  that  It  la 
the  intent  of  Congress  that  whenever  feasible 
the  special  problems  of  the  elderly  poor 
should  be  considered  in  the  development, 
conduct,  and  administration  of  programs 
under  this  Act.  I  find  no  fault  with  this 
section,  but  I  do  have  doubts  as  to  whether 
it  has  been  implemented  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible. 

I  am  sure  that  in  many  cities,  counties, 
towns,  and  villages,  many  of  our  senior 
citizens  are  vitally  interested  In  the  war  on 
poverty  Not  only  are  they  Interested,  but 
many  of  them  have  had  special  experience 
which  could  be  effectively  utilized  In  the 
many  programs  In  operation.  They  have 
worked  as  teachers,  social  workers,  business- 
men, and  law^-ers.  thereby  possessing  skills 
which  are  In  great  demand  in  such  programs 
as  Head  Start,  community  action,  neighbor- 
hood legal  services,  and  adult  education  and 
training. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  Interrupt  and 
state  in  your  area  that  Is  true  but  In  my 
particular  area  here  these  people  who  are 
above  65  years  of  age  In  a  rural  area  are 
Just  more  or  less  withering  on  the  vine,  liv- 
ing on  a  very  little  income,  so  many  of  them 
are.  and  we  should  put  those  people  to  work. 
Mr.  Pepper  They  are  so  eager  to  work. 
Chairman  Perkins.  They  are  eager  and 
they  want  to  do  It  and  they  are  dedicated. 
They  are  the  type  of  Individual  that  are 
dedicated  to  that  community  and  we  should 
make  arrangements  for  them  to  participate 
as  so-called  VlSTAs  or  whatever  they  may 
be  to  do  something  for  these  elderly  people 
thit  are  being  overlooked. 

Mr  Pepper  They  will  bless  you  forever,  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  your  wonderful  leadership  of 

President  Johnson,  in  his  January  23rd 
me.s.sage  to  the  90th  Congress  on  Aid  for  the 
Aged,  requested  that  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  "initiate  and  expand  programs 
to  make  a  wider  ranee  of  volunteer  activities 
available  to  older  citizens"  He  mentioned 
such  fields  as  tutors,  clivssroom  aides  in  Head 
SUrt,  and  greater  participation  In  VISTA. 

My  proposal  would  require  that  some  spe- 
cific regulations  be  drawn  up  to  encourage 
the  community  action  agencies  and  others 
administering  anti-poverty  programs  to  make 
greater  use  of  senior  citizens.  I  would  suggest 
that  when  the  current  contracts  come  up  for 
renewal  and  examination,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  require  that  the  agency 
show  that  It  has  made  an  effort  to  hire  quali- 
fied senior  citizens  Interested  In  helping  In 
the  war  against  poverty. 

By  fully  utilizing  this  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation, we  will  make  the  war  on  poverty  even 
more  successful,  first  by  securing  the  services 
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of  skilled  employees,  and  second,  by  involving 
still  another  group  In  the  total  community 
effort  to  eliminate  poverty. 

My  third  amendment  is  related  to  the 
second,  but  focused  on  another  aspect  of  the 
poverty  program.  It  reads: 

"Page  76,  after  line  12,  insert  the  following: 

'"(c)  Section  610  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "The  Director  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that  in 
carrying  out  programs  under  this  Act  maxi- 
mum use  is  made  of  the  services  of  persons 
who.  by  reason  of  having  retired  from  reg- 
ular employment,  may  be  considered  senior 
citizens".' 

"And  redesignate  subsectlona  (c),  (d),  and 
(e)  as  (d),  (e)  and  (f)." 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  interrupt  you. 

What  do  you  think  about  some  language 
directing  VISTA  workers  to  make  special 
efforts  to  provide  services  for  senior  citizens, 
particularly  In  Isolated  rural  areas,  and  im- 
plementing the  law  to  the  extent  that  local 
senior  citizens  who  are  qualified  may  partici- 
pate? Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  good 
amendment? 

Mr.  Pepper.  Yes;  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Perkins,  The  reason  I  say  that  to 
you.  Mr,  Pepper,  we  have  reached  the  yovmg- 
sters  BO  well  in  many  areas  of  my  district 
but  when  you  get  out  on  one  of  these  towns 
up  the  creek  as  I  like  to  go  up  and  down  on 
occasions,  many  of  these  elderly  people  on 
public  assistance  will  say  to  me.  "Well,  we 
hear  all  about  this  poverty  program  and  we 
are  discouraged.  You  know,  we  are  supposed 
to  get  medical  treatment  and  the  red  tape  is 
so  much  that  under  the  medical  program  as 
administered  by  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  they  won't  even  go  in  and  charge  the 
medicine  that  they  must  buy.  They  pay  for 
It  out  of  the  old  age  assistance  check." 

I  ran  Into  three  cases  of  that  kind  down 
there  in  one  day  and  they  said  to  me,  "Why 
can't  you  help  us  somewhere  along  the  line?" 

It  Just  points  up  the  fact  that  we  need 
here  Just  what  you  are  talking  about  and  aa 
Chairman  of  this  committee  If  we  don't  do 
something  about  it,  I  am  going  to  offer  an 
amendment  on  the  Floor  of  the  House  be- 
cause this  Just  must  be  done;  we  cannot 
neglect  these  people  up  and  down  these 
creeks  where  our  local  Appalachian  volun- 
teers and  VISTAs  have  completely  forgotten 
about  them. 

It  Is  time  for  us  to  put  some  language  in 
the  bill  to  see  that  we  make  special  efforts 
to  provide  services  to  senior  citizens.  I  know 
this  particularly  In  the  isloated  rural  areas, 
and  I  think  the  same  Is  true  as  you  say  in 
your  area. 

Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  think 
you  could  do  a  more  commendable  thing. 

Chairman  Perkins.  It  just  burns  me  up  to 
see  people  who  profess  to  know  the  area  and 
make  g;reat  headlines  and  never  touch  the 
real  needs  in  the  area. 

Mr.  Pepper,  They  don't  want  to  be  bothered 
in  many  Instances,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the 
senior  citizens;  they  Just  think  they  dont 
want  to  be  bothered  with  them  and  yet  they 
are  the  greatest  reservoir  of  untapped  re- 
sources I  believe  In  the  United  States. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  agree  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  Pepper.  I  happen  to  be  68  years  old; 
maybe  I  should  not  boast  about  It,  but  if 
anybody  told  me  that  I  was  living  In  a  com- 
munity and  retired  and  I  could  not  do  some- 
thing to  help  In  one  of  these  programs,  as 
we  crackers  say,  I  would  want  to  fight  them 
about  it. 

Now.  there  are  two  categories.  One  of  them 
Is  the  group  where  $200,  $250  a  month  would 
be  a  bonanza  to  them,  give  them  a  little  in- 
come, give  them  something  to  do.  The  other 
group  is  people  well  to  do  who  made  a 
business  success,  retired  from  their  own 
business  but  want  to  do  something  becatise 
they  are  good  Americans;  they  want  to  help 
their  country  and  they  got  tired  of  resting 


and  fishing  and.  doing  the  recreational 
things. 

I  have  had  many  of  them  come  to  me, 
bankers  and  businessmen.  One  had  me  to 
lunch  one  day  across  from  the  bank.  He 
said,  "I  am  one  of  the  boys  at  the  bank;  I 
want  to  do  something.  Can't  you  get  me  in 
this  OEO  program?  I  have  been  a  success- 
ful businessman;  I  have  been  healthy." 

He  was  a  handsome  fellow,  well  dressed. 
He  would  gladly  serve  for  $200  a  month  or 
nothing,  for  that  matter,  but  we  cannot 
find  a  place  for  him. 

Chairman  Perkins.  One  other  point  that  I 
feel  I  must  press  myself  to  in  the  riu^al  areas. 
I  have  been  on  housing  and  I  know  the  Hous- 
ing Administration,  I  feel,  has  done  a  most 
worthy  Job  but  from  the  standpoint  of  rural 
housing  It  has  been  practically  nil  and  these 
people  reside  in  what  we  may  term  huts  and 
Just  want  a  little  better  opportunity  to  know 
It  is  no  fault  of  their  own,  and  I  am  speaking 
about  these  senior  citizens. 

We  should  utilize  these  senior  citizens  who 
are  living  on  a  meager  income  in  my  area, 
many  of  them,  $40  a  month,  $45  a  month, 
depth  of  economic  security,  never  were  able 
to  take  advantage  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
We  should  utilize  this  where  they  have  no- 
where to  work  as  a  fairly  good  carpenter  and 
knowing  a  little  something  about  building, 
put  them  under  some  competent  supervisor 
and  get  some  loans  even  though  the  Govern- 
ment has  to  subsidize  them  which  would  be 
small,  $500  or  $1,000,  to  vtrinterlze  the  home, 
put  a  decent  roof  over  their  heads. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  District  of  Co- 
lumbia that  will  compare  with  some  of  these 
rural  shacks  that  prevail  In  my  district.  I 
am  Just  hopeful  that  our  Government  is  not 
going  to  forget  about  these  people  because 
they  are  not  rioting  and  rising  up  against 
the  Government  and  all  these  things. 

We  have  got  to  recognize  the  real  needs 
of  the  people  wherever  they  are,  whether  they 
are  In  a  ghetto  in  the  metropolitan  area  or 
in  a  rural  area.  It  has  been  my  point  of  view 
and  I  have  found  that  I  have  long  supported 
every  piece  of  legislation  to  come  before  the 
Congress,  to  help  the  citizens,  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people  in  those  areas, 
but  I  likewise  feel  that  the  time  is  long  past 
due  that  we  should  do  something  about  these 
poor  people. 

Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  offer 
this  caution.  I  think  you  are  going  to  have  to 
make  the  language  strong  in  order  to  get  the 
administrative  people  to  carry  out  what  we 
have  in  mind. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  so  much  for 
yotir  appearance.  You  have  been  most  help- 
ful. 

Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  Just  add 
this? 

The  proposal  would  amend  the  Act  to  en- 
coiu-age  the  use  of  senior  citizens  as  volun- 
teers in  administrative  and  advisory  capac- 
ities. This  would  not  be  a  mandatory  require- 
ment, but  would  rather  be  considered  as  a 
guideline  for  those  directing  the  programs. 
The  focus  in  this  proposal  would  be  on  mak- 
ing use  of  the  expertise  and  knowledge  of 
senior  citizens  in  administering  programs. 

There  is  an  added  benefit  which  will  ac- 
crue from  the  increased  use  of  senior  citizens 
as  volunteers.  This  is  in  the  lowering  of  the 
costs  of  administering  the  programs.  In  an 
effort  such  as  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
which  Is  speclflcally  designed  to  eliminate 
poverty,  we  are  especially  conscious  of  the 
sums  allocated  to  administer  the  programs. 

The  ideal  is  to  use  as  much  of  the  budget 
as  possible  for  direct  assistance  to  the  poor 
themselves,  and  not  siphon  off  large  amounts 
for  overhead.  The  use  of  volunteer  help  at 
the  administrative  level  can  prove  to  be  of 
great  value  by  securing  talented  persons  ■with 
a  commitment  to  the  program,  who  are  will- 
ing to  contribute  their  time  and  energy  with- 
out compensation. 


I  urge  your  consideration  of  these  four 
amendments.  I  hope  that  they  can  be  added 
to  the  projxjsal  now  before  you.  They  will  add 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  in  its  efforts  to  eliminate  poverty. 


THE  RATS  COME  EVERY  NIGHT 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Thursday— July  20,  1967 — 
the  House  refused  even  to  debate  the  Rat 
Extermination  Act  of  1967.  During  con- 
sideration of  the  rule,  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers seemed  to  find  the  idea  of  Federal 
aid  to  control  the  proliferation  of  rats 
in  American  cities  a  subject  for  hu- 
morous remarks. 

It  would  be  wonderful  if  all  Americans 
could  join  these  Members  in  a  good 
laugh  over  rats.  Unfortunately,  they  can- 
not. For  many  Americans,  rats,  the 
diseases  they  carry,  the  bites  they  irvflict. 
are  to  be  dealt  with  every  day.  For  these 
Americans  the  problem  of  rats  cannot 
be  laughed  away. 

Mr.  Jimmy  Breslin,  the  distinguished 
columnist,  has  put  this  matter  in  its 
proper  perspective  and  I  commend  to  all 
Members  his  article  which  appeared 
July  25  in  the  Washington  Post. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 
Harlem's  Endless  Battle:   The  Rats  Come 
Evert  Night 
(By  Jimmy  Breslin) 

New  York. — At  eight  o'clock  at  night,  the 
rats  come  up  from  the  spaces  around  the 
sewer  pipes  under  the  boiler  room  where 
they  have  slept  all  day.  They  cling  to  the 
big  rusted  pipe  and  come  up  into  the  boiler 
room  and  then  they  start  up  the  pipes  which 
are  Inside  the  walls  of  the  five-story  tene- 
ment. The  rats  come  for  food  and  water  in 
the  apartments  where  the  people  live. 

As  the  rats  crawled  through  the  building, 
many  of  the  people  who  live  at  220  East 
inth  St.  in  the  part  of  New  Tork  called 
East  Harlem  were  out  on  the  sidewalk.  Many 
of  them  talked  about  the  trouble  of  the 
night  before,  when  a  man  with  a  knife  was 
killed  by  a  cop  up  at  the  corner. 

The  neighborhood  made  the  first  motions 
towards  a  riot,  then  stopped  when  Mayor 
Lindsay  arrived  and  plunged  Into  the  crowd. 
Now.  two  games  of  dice  were  played  by  men 
standing  In  seml-clrcles  around  the  bottom 
of  the  stoop.  Four  men  sat  on  milk  boxes 
around  a  card  table  playing  dominoes.  Pedro 
Perdomo.  In  a  yellow  polo  shirt  and  floppy 
field  worker's  hat.  sat  on  a  car  fender  and 
pounded  a  bongo  drum  held  between  his 
knees. 

"Yare,  yare,"  he  sang  out. 

"Caro,"  four  people  yelled  back. 

takes   oft  shoe 

Upstairs,  in  apartment  three  on  the  third 
floor,  Cathy  Marrero  shrieked.  Her  husband 
Ebro  broke  in  a  smile.  They  had  Just  chased 
two  rats  from  under  the  kitchen  sink  and 
the  rats  had  run  Into  the  bathroom  and 
Ebro  had  slammed  the  door  on  them.  Now. 
Ebro  said.  Now  I  have  them.  The  rats  always 
stay  In  the  bathroom,  licking  water  from  the 
tub.  They  never  crawl  out  of  the  room.  Ebro 
bent  down  and  took  off  his  left  shoe. 

"Ha,"  he  said. 
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"Hero."  hl«  wUe  nlti.  She  handed  hlin  a 
fUtlroa.  Kbro  •hook  his  head  no.  He  held 
ttM  •hoe  up  In  his  right  hand  and  opened 
tb«  bathroom  door  slowly,  and  slid  inalde  He 
if^...^w.»«i  the  door  behind  hlxn  He  began 
■bouUng.  "Ho,  ha.  ho."  while  he  beat  the  two 
raU  In  the  bathtub  to  death  with  the  shoe. 
The  •hoe  sounded  hollow  against  the  sides 
of  the  bathtub 

Ebro  opened  the  door  and  came  out.  his 
face  and  arms  glistening  with  sweat  He 
polnt«d  to  the  rata  Inside,  in  the  bathtub 
They  were  very  small  rats  for  East  Harlem. 
They  were  much  larger  than  mice,  but  still 
very  •mall  for  East  Harlem,  where  rats  are 

very  Wg. 

"You  came  Just  In  time."  Ebro  said. 

"Do  you  chase  them  like  this  every  night'" 
he  was  asked. 

DOINO    THr    DISHES 

"Every  nlghf  how  could  you  work  In  the 
morning  If  you  do  this'"  He  said,  "They  Just 
came  this  time  right  out  under  the  sink 
while  my  wife  la  doing  the  dishes  She 
started  chasing  them   So  I  chase  too." 

Hl«  wife  came  m  with  a  handbrush  and  a 
paper  bag.  She  swept  the  two  dead  rata  Into 
a  paper  bag.  She  reached  over  and  emptied 
tbe  two  dead  rats  out  of  the  paper  bag  and 
Into  the  toilet  She  flushed  the  toilet.  She 
put  the  paper  bag  into  the  bathtub.  Ebro 
lit  a  match  and  set  the  bag  on  fire  After  the 
paper  bag  burned  away,  his  wife  took  a  bot- 
tle of  dUlnfectant  from  the  shelf  and  poured 
It  all  over  the  bathtub.  The  dlalnfecunt 
■melled  strong  and  Ebro  left. 

He  walked  out  to  the  living  room  whUe  his 
wife  »crubbed  the  bathtub.  To  get  to  the 
living  room  you  go  first  into  the  kitchen, 
then  through  two  rooms  that  have  no  doors 
or  windows.  A  bed.  and  a  crib  next  to  it. 
was  In  each  room.  You  come  out  Into  a  small 
front  room  that  has  a  linoleum  floor  A 
broken  couch,  two  rocking  chairs  and  a 
stuffed  chair  covered  with  a  plastic  filled  the 
small  room. 

A  framed  Army  discharge  certificate  and 
pictures  of  John  P.  Kennedy  and  the  Sacred 
Heart  were  on  the  wall  over  the  couch.  The 
two  sooty  windows  were  open  to  the  hot  air 
o*  the  street  and  the  sound  of  the  bongo 
drum. 

"The  rats  come  every  night?"   Ebro  was 

Mked. 

"All  night  long."  he  said.  "You  see  into  the 
kitchen  from  here?  See  the  refrigerator?  I 
have  two  by  four  wood  holding  It  up.  That 
]c  BO  we  can  get  underneath  It  with  a  broom 
to  chase  the  rats  when  they  get  under  it." 

"Don't  you  use  a  rat  trap  or  poison?" 

"The  children."  he  said.  "You  cannot  have 
traps  and  poison  around  with  babies.  No. 
Nobody  uses  traps  because  everybody  has 
babies.  Have  you  ever  smelled  a  rat  when 
be  dlea  under  the  floorboards  or  between  the 
walls?  No  way  to  get  him  out." 

"Why  don't  you  try  cats?" 

CAT    OISAFPKAIS 

Hs  smiled.  "The  Janitor  got  this  big  cat 
and  put  him  In  the  boiler  room.  One  morn- 
ing he  told  me  to  come  and  look.  There 
was  cat  fur  all  around  the  boiler  room.  And 
no  cat.  Huh.  There  are  rats  In  the  boiler 
room  bigger  than  any  cat." 

A  dog  then?  "Sometimes  dogs  are  good, 
sometimes  they're  not  Is  more  trouble  than 
It's  worth  anyway.  There  are  so  many  rats 
In  this  neighborhood  for  anything  to  work" 

Ebro  U  37.  He  works  for  the  Railway  Ei- 
prees  Agency.  His  wife  came  Into  the  room 
with  cans  of  beer.  Ebro  and  his  wife  sat  and 
drank  from  the  cans. 

"Out  baby  Is  only  three  weeks."  she  said. 
"We  keep  him  in  bed  with  us.  The  other  two. 
we  have  the  crib  set  up  high  No  rats  come 
there  so  far.  But  you  stlU  can't  leave  a  baby 
alone." 

"Has  anybody  been  bitten  by  them?" 

"Who  hasnt?"  Ebro  said. 

"What  do  you  do  when  you  get  bitten?" 


•'Nothing.'  he  said.  "Oh.  some  people  have 
had  to  go  to  the  doctor  But  with  me.  only 
nips" 

•  Come  Into  the  kitchen  and  be  quiet  and 
you   hear   them,"   his   wife  s.Ud. 

80CND8    »*    TH«    WALLS 

We  went  Into  the  kltchfu  and  drank  beer 
from  the  cans  and  listened  for  what  seemed 
like  a  long  time  but  w&s  only  10  minutes. 
Then  there  was  this  sound  In  the  walls.  A 
scratching  sound  The  tumbling,  scrambling 
sound  when  one  of  the  rats  moved  quickly. 

It  13  a  sound  by  itself  And  when  you  are 
young,  and  you  sleep  on  the  side  of  the  bed 
next  to  the  wall  and  rats  scratch  against  the 
wall  at  your  ear,  you  carry  the  sound  with 
you  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  It  Is  something 
that  L»  heaj-d  by  people  In  every  poor  neigh- 
borhood In  every  city  In  the  Nation  And  It  Is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  this  Is  our  longest  of 
summers  Lust  week,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives thought  It  all  was  a  cause  for 
laughter 


PRESIDEI-fT    JOHNSON    APPLAUDED 

Mr  TIERNAN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Thompson  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  e.xtraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  warmly  commend  the  Presi- 
dent for  a  frank,  clear,  and  compassion- 
ate appeal  to  the  Nation  to  bind  up  its 
wounds  of  recent  weeks,  restore  law  and 
order,  and,  most  Important,  restore  that 
spint  of  American  respect  which  must 
exist  between  men  If  our  society  is  to 
endure. 

I  congratulate  the  President  on  the  ex- 
cellent panel  of  leaders  he  has  chosen  to 
make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
riots. 

He  made  clear  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
time  to  analyze  riots,  and  there  Is  a  time 
to  halt  them  and  punish  the  perpetra- 
tors. 

The  NaUon.  the  cities,  the  States  have 
taken  those  steps  But  order  will  not  be 
maintained  solely  by  weapons  and  troops, 
although  the  President's  proposal  to  give 
riot  training  to  the  National  Guard  Is  an 
excellent  one. 

True  order  must  be  built  on  progress. 
True  order  must  be  built  on  opportu- 
nity. 

The  President  cited  many  dynamic 
and  Imaginative,  economic  and  social 
opportunity  programs  his  administration 
has  fostered — from  health  to  education, 
from  job  training  to  housing,  from 
model  cities  to  law  enforcement  assist- 
ance. 

In  the  President's  phrase,  this  Is  not 
the  time  to  turn  away  from  America's 
reform  programs. 

Riots  will  be  put  down.  Violence  will 
be  prosecuted.  Economic  and  social  pro- 
grams must  go  on. 


HAL  I.  LEY8HON 


Mr    TTERNAN.    Mr,    Speaker.    I    ask 

untuilmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  July  9  the  death  of  Hal  L 
Leyshon  saddened  a  far-flung  circle  of 
friends  who.  over  the  years,  had  known 
him  both  as  an  exceptionally  able  pub- 
lic relations  consultant  and  as  a  fine 
person. 

His  professional  excellence  insured  the 
consistent  success  of  his  endeavors — for 
tourism  in  the  State  of  Florida,  the  elec- 
tion of  President  Harry  S.  Tniman.  the 
American  Federation  of  Musicians  and  Ita 
president,  James  Petrlllo,  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  to 
name  a  few. 

In  particular.  Hal's  relentless  efforta 
for  legislation  to  repeal  the  cabaret  tax, 
to  establish  a  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts 
and  a  Foimdatlon  for  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities and  to  Insure  their  quality  have 
benefited  the  entire  Nation. 

I  am  deeply  grieved  by  the  death  of  my 
close  friend.  Hal  Leyshon.  I  know  his 
many  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
share  my  feeling  of  loss. 

A  profound  sense  of  justice  and  beauty, 
personal  integrity,  and  foresight  marked 
Hal  as  a  man  and  pervaded  his  work.  His 
spirit  was  dynamic;  his  causes,  many. 
After  winning  the  PuUtzer  Prize  in  1938 
for  exposing  corruption  In  Miami  poli- 
tics, he  founded  Leyshon  and  Associates, 
a  public  relations  promotion  firm  which 
soon  achieved  professional  recognition. 
During  World  War  U,  he  served  as  a  pub- 
lic Information  officer  for  the  Army  Air 
Forces.  Discharged  as  a  lieutenant  col- 
onel, he  conducted  the  Air  Power 
League's  successful  national  campaign 
for  congressional  approval  of  equal  status 
In  the  services  for  the  Air  Force. 

Throughout  the  next  two  decades,  Ley- 
shon and  Associates  worked  for  other 
such  diverse  clients  as  the  Kansas  State 
Centennial,  the  National  American  Red 
Cross,  Trans  World  Airlines,  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  and.  his  fav- 
orite, the  American  Federation  of  Musi- 
cians. Just  recently.  Hal  finished  plans 
for  the  National  Governors'  Conference 
to  be  held  In  the  Virgin  Islands  In 
October. 

Meanwhile  he  continued  to  write, 
drawing  from  his  own  experiences.  He 
collaborated  with  John  M.  Redding  In 
1943  on  "Skyways  to  Berlin,"  a  book  of 
vividly  recalled  Air  Force  experiences. 
The  year  1950  saw  publication  of  "Front 
Page  Deadline,"  written  with  Jack  Ko- 
foed,  about  a  Southern  newspaper's 
crus«wles.  Hal  also  maintained  member- 
ship In  the  Overseas  Press  Club,  the  Mi- 
ami Club,  the  Natlorml  Press  Club,  and 
the  Welsh  Society  of  St.  David's. 

Personally,  I  will  remember  Hal  for  his 
unstinting  devotion  to  the  arts  and  deep 
Involvement  In  their  national  promotion; 
to  him  they  expressed  the  finest  qualities 
In  humanity  and  especially  In  American 
life.  I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting  tribute 
to  this  honored  friend  than  that  we  con- 
tinue to  further  them  In  the  same  spirit 
of  excellence  and  dedication  that  he  em- 
bodied. 

In  this,  as  In  our  other  endeavors,  Hal 
will  always  be  missed  deeply. 


August  1,  1967 
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MISLEADINO    ANTIPOVERTY    PRO- 
GRAM CRITICISM 


Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Sbuth]  may  extend  hla 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection.  ! 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  recently  been  some  more 
criticism  of  the  poverty  program  based 
upon  what  some  local  group  had  pro- 
posed to  do.  Under  the  program  as  struc- 
tured by  Congress,  local  agencies  and 
councils  made  up  of  volunteer  personnel 
plan  and  structure  and  propose  pro- 
grams. The  local  community  must  pay  10 
percent  of  the  cost  but  volunteer  services 
can  be  given  credit  toward  that  10  per- 
cent. With  thousands  of  local  groups  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  Ideas  of  programs, 
of  course,  there  will  be  some  proposals 
that  are  out  of  line  and  there  are  many 
proposals  that  are  not  approved  by 
poverty  program  officials.  It  Is  not  sur- 
prising that  there  are  still  proposals  be- 
ing made  that  are  out  of  line  but  it  Is 
surprising  that  anyone  would  still  as- 
sume that  a  proposal  by  a  local  agency 
amounted  to  some  kind  of  action  by 
poverty  program  officials.  It  is  also  sur- 
prising that  there  would  be  so  much 
comment  manufactured  over  a  misinter- 
pretation of  what  was  a  mere  local  pro- 
posal to  start  with.  To  further  clarify  the 
record,  I  am  submitting  for  the  Rkcord 
a  statement  by  OEO  and  a  letter  from  Its 
Director,  Sargent  Shriver,  to  me. 

They  are  as  follows: 

[From  the  OlBce  of  Economic  Opportunity, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  26, 1067] 

OEO  Stateiunt  ok  Local  Shaks 

COITTBIBtrnONB 

The  policy  of  the  North  Central  Region 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  does 
not  and  will  not  allow  local  share  contribu- 
tions for  general  news  coverage  or  editorial 
oomment. 

In-kind  credit  has  been  given  for  epot  an- 
nouncements contributed  by  local  Iowa  sta- 
tions. The  spote  have  announced  recruitment 
for  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Oorpw  and  Job 
Corps,  an  Innociilatlon  clinic  for  small  chil- 
dren, and  the  location  and  telephone  number 
of  newly-established  rural  outreach  offices. 

No  in-klnd  arrangement  was  ever  made, 
nor  will  be  made,  pertaining  to  general  news 
coverage  or  editorial  comment  with  radio 
or  television  stations. 

No  arrangement  of  this  nature  was  ever 
concluded  with  a  newspaper,  nor  will  be.  A 
proposal  by  a  local  community  action  pro- 
gram In  Iowa  suggested  such  an  arrangement. 
It  was  a  local  proposal  to  local  press.  No 
application  containing  such  a  proposal  has 
been  approved  by  the  OEO  regional  office  in 
Kanssis  City.  Should  one  be  received  there, 
no  such  prop>osaI  would  be  approved. 

We  naturally  hope  public  communications 
media  throughout  the  country  will  continue 
to  aid  the  War  on  Poverty  by  public  service 
announcements  of  the  availability  of  Its  pro- 
grams— and  be  objective.  Impartial,  factual, 
and  thorough  In  their  reportorlal  anal3r8l8  of 
antl- poverty  Issues.  We  feel  the  press  and 
radlo-televlslon  must  do  this  of  their  own 
volition. 

The  OEO  will  not  permit  local  share.  In- 
klnd  arrangements  dealing  with  public  serv- 
ice announcements  or  statements  In  any 
hews  media. 


Ovncx  or  Ecoiraiac  OFPOBTmaTT. 

Waahington.  D.C..  July  28. 1967. 
Hon.  Nkal  SmTH, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dxaa  Nkal:  I  wanted  to  write  you  regard- 
ing the  concern  that  has  been  expressed  over 
an  OEO  program  in  Iowa  as  a  result  of  a  July 
22  editorial  cairled  by  the  Des  Iiftolnes 
ReglUer. 

First,  let  me  say  that  this  matter  relates 
to  the  local  share  required  of  communities  In 
their  participation  In  anti-poverty  programs. 
To  qualify  for  Federal  assistance  a  conunu- 
nlty  must  contribute  a  local  share  toward 
the  project.  This  share  Is  evaluated  In  dol- 
lars but  often  Is  [M-ovlded  In  kind  through 
building  space,  v(dunteer  services,  etc. 

What  we  are  talking  about,  therefore,  is  a 
pn^Kxal  that  a  community  ought  to  be  able 
to  count  against  Its  local  share  the  amount 
of  public  service  time  and  space  local  radio 
stations  and  newspapers  provide  for  an- 
notmcements  of  such  things  as  Head  Start 
and  Job  Corps  recruitment,  community 
meetings,  etc. 

The  lnferenc«  In  the  editorial  of  any  form 
of  bribery  whatsoever  Is  totally  Inaccurate. 
The  Community  Action  Agency  has  nothing 
to  offer  the  station  or  paper  In  return  for  the 
public  service  announcements  carried  In  the 
Interest  of  the  community. 

As  you  will  see  In  the  enclosed  statement, 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  nev- 
er permitted  local  In-klnd  credit  for  news 
coverage  In  the  press  or  on  radlo-televlslon. 
The  charge  that  It  has  Is  totally  Incorrect. 
The  North  Central  Regional  Office  and 
tlie  Southeast  Regional  Office  of  OEO  did 
permit  In-klnd  credit  for  certain  services 
that  normally  would  have  been  paid  for.  You 
will  note  the  specific  natiu-e  of  these  notices 
In  the  statement. 

OEO  will  not  condone  local  In-klnd  credit 
for  material  of  narrative,  reportorlal  or  edi- 
torial nature.  No  such  credit  was  ever  granted 
for  newspaper  coverage.  A  local  agency  In 
Iowa  did  contact  local  newspapers  without 
OEO  approval  or  knowledge.  As  the  enclosed 
statement  emphasizes,  any  arrangement 
would  not  have  been  approved  had  It  been 
received. 

Obviously,  any  arrangement  that  would 
appear  to  be  an  approach  to  commimlcatlons 
media  for  Its  favor  can  not  be  tolerated.  And, 
obviously,  it  would  be  rejected  by  communi- 
cations media  If  proposed. 

To  make  our  position  absolutely  clear,  a 
memorandtun  Is  being  prepared  that  will  pro- 
hibit any  local  In-klnd  credit  provision  of 
any  nature  for  all  comimunlcatlons  media. 

OEO  makes  every  effort  to  present  facts 
and  Information  on  Its  programs  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest.  In  no  way  does  OEO  attempt  to 
Induce  or  angle  for  special  favors. 
With  every  best  wish. 
Sincerely, 

Sabgent  Shbivkb, 

Director. 


THE  NEED  FOR  CLOSER  MEAT 
INSPECTION 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral additional  newspaper  articles  and 
editorials  containing  information  rela- 
tive to  the  need  for  closer  meat  Inspec- 
tion have  appeared,  and  should  be  of 
interest  to  those  who  read  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  especially  in  view  of  the 


fact  that  the  bill  is  under  active  consld- 
»ratlon  by  the  subcommittee  this  wedc. 
They  are  as  follows : 

[Prom    the   Dee   Moines   Register,   July   81, 

1867] 

Largb  Packxss  Tell  Vdewb  on  Fdebal  Mxat 

Inspection 

(ByNlckKotz) 

Washington,  D.C. — Most  of  the  largest  na- 
tional meat  packing  firms  are  opposed  to 
legislation  which  would  expand  federal  meat 
lrLsp>ectlon  to  covef  large  Intrastate  plants 
now  exempt  from  federal  Inspection. 

The  Register  Interviewed  executives  of 
seven  large  national  firms  to  discover  their 
Individual  views  on  legislation  which  Is  now 
reaching  a  crucial  stage  In  Congress.  A  few 
of  the  firms  were  found  to  be  more  favorable 
than  the  official  position  of  the  meat 
industry.  . 

TWO   PROPOSALS  v. 

A  House  agriculture  subcommittee  Wednes- 
day will  consider  proposals  aimed  at  strength- 
ening federal  and  state  Inspection  and  elim- 
inating abuses  which  UJS.  Department  of 
Agriculture  (USDA)  Investigators  have  un- 
covered In  the  meat  Industry. 

Th«  American  Meat  Institute  (AJtiJ.), 
which  represents  the  largest  packers.  Is  con- 
sidered to  have  powerful  Influence  In  de- 
termining what  kind  of  meat  legislation  Is 
written  by  Congress. 

One  proposal  (H.R.  61618) ,  endorsed  by  the 
Johnson  administration,  would  provide  fed- 
eral funds  and  technical  assistance  to  help 
states  Improve  their  now  Inadequate  or 
non-existent  Inspection  systems.  This  bill 
also  seeks  stronger  controls  over  unwhole- 
some meat. 

The  Meat  Institute  originally  proposed 
amendments  to  H.R.  6168  which  supporters 
considered  crippling,  and  generally  testified 
that  the  legislation  was  not  needed.  How- 
ever, the  Institute  now  may  be  offering  less 
resistance  to  this  bill  as  support  builds  for 
additional  legislation. 

The  second  bill  would  bring  large  Intra- 
state packers  (with  $250,000  gross  annual 
sales)  under  federal  Inspection.  At  present, 
only  plants  selling  across  a  state  line  are 
subject  to  federal  Inspection.  The  Meat  In- 
stitute strongly  opposes  this  second  bill. 

About  15  per  cent  of  meat  slaughtering 
and  25  per  cent  of  meat  processing  is  not 
under  federal  Inspection. 

Representative  Neal  Smith  (Dem..  la.), 
sponsor  of  both  bills,  and  Representative 
Thomas  Foley  (Dem..  Wash.)  are  pushing  for 
a  combination  of  the  two  bills.  A  close  vote 
Is  expected  In  the  subcommittee  with  Rep- 
resentatives Wiley  Mayne  (Rep..  la.)  and 
John  Zwach  (Rep.,  Minn.)  possibly  holding 
the  key  votes  on  the  Issue  of  expanding  fed- 
eral Inspection. 

Some  of  the  national  firms  have  opposed 
the  legislation  out  of  fear  that  an  expanded 
federal  system  would  provide  dual  stand- 
ards for  large  and  small  plants.  Some  are 
simply  philosophically  opposed  to  bigger  fed- 
eral government.  Some  fear  the  Increased 
costs  of  inspection  will  be  shifted  from  gen- 
eral revenue  sources  to  the  packers. 

Thomas  Olaze,  public  relations  director  for 
Swift  &  Co.,  the  nation's  largest  firm,  said 
his  comi>any  supports  the  meat  Institute  po- 
sition. Namely,  Swift  wants  HJi.  6168  amend- 
ed, but  doesn't  necessarily  endorse  It.  and 
opposes  H.R.  1314  to  provide  expanded  fed- 
eral Inspection. 

NINETT-«IGHT  PERCENT  INSPECTED 

Glaze  said  98  per  cent  of  Swift  slaughter- 
ing is  under  federal  inspection,  and  90  per 
cent  of  processing  is  federally  Inspected. 

Glaze  said  It  was  against  company  policy 
to  disclose  how  many  Swift  plants  are  not 
under  federal  Inspection.  He  said  these 
plants  are  operated  under  "standards  equal 
to   or   superior   to   state   standards." 
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Aimour  and  Co.,  the  second  largest  flrm. 
take*  a  more  positive  attitude  toward  H.R. 

A168 

John  Shell,  public  relations  director  for 
Annour.  said  his  flrm  positively  supports 
HJfl  6168  with  only  several  minor  reserva- 
tioM.  Supporters  of  the  bill  also  consider 
the  Armour   reeervatlona   would   not   injure 

tb«  bUl. 

Shell  said  100  per  cent  of  Armours 
•laughtertng  and  95  per  cent  of  the  firms 
processing  Is  carried  on  under  federal  in- 
spection. He  said  U  processing  plants  in 
10  states  do  not  have  federal   inspection. 

SITPPOBT    INSTlTUTi: 

Harry  Barker,  vice-president  of  Wil.son  & 
Co  the  third  largest  flrm.  said  his  company 
supports  the  Meat  Institute  s  position  on  the 
legislation. 

He  said  100  per  cent  of  Wilson  slaughtering 
and  about  95  per  cent  of  Wilson  processing  Is 
under  federal  inspection.  He  said  fewer  than 
10  small  branch  processing  plants  are  not 
under  federal  inspection 

The  strongest  endorsement  of  the  leglsla- 
Uon  came  from  Oscar  Mayer  &  Co  .  which 
prides  Itself  on  having  100  per  cent  federal 
inspection  of  both  slaughtering  and  process- 
ing. 

Thomas  Wolt,  a  Mayer  otBclal,  said  "We 
favor  legislation  to  promote  the  public 
health.  Speaking  in  a  broad  sense,  we  would 
endorse  t)oth  of  theise  bills." 

Robert  Gray,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
George  A.  Hormel  Co  .  said  he  supports  H  R 
6168.  by  which  the  federal  government  would 
help  slates  Improve  their  own  inspection 
systems. 

OPPOSED    EXPANSION 

"That  would  probably  do  a  good  Job."  said 
Gray.  "Some  of  the  states  need  to  Improve 
Inspection  and  the  federal  people  have  the 
experience  to  teach  them  " 

However,  Gray  said  he  opposed  expanded 
federal  inspection  "because  I  don't  think  you 
can  scatter  federal  Inspection  and  do  it  eco- 
nomically or  well  " 

Gray  said  100  per  cent  of  Hormel  slaugh- 
tering and  more  than  99  per  cent  of  process- 
ing la  under  federal  Inspection.  He  said  only 
one  processing  plant  Is  not  under  lederal 
Inspection,  and  It  will  be  replaced  by  a  new 
federally  inspected  plant 

John  Blankenship,  executive  vice-president 
of  John  Morrell  &  Co  ,  said  he  believes  the 
"states  should  try  to  have  better  inspection 
of  their  own  ■  without  federal  aid,  and  said 
he  opposes  expanded  federal  Inspection.  He 
questioned  where  the  federal  government 
will  get  funds  to  help  states  or  broaden  fed- 
eral Inspection 

ST      P.Wl.    PLANT 

Blankenship  said  100  per  cent  of  Morrell 
slaughtering  and  99  per  cent  of  processing  Is 
under  federal  inspection  The  only  processing 
not  under  federal  inspection  is  in  a  small  St. 
Paul.  Minn  .  plant,  he  said 

Howard  Fisher,  a  vice-president  of  the 
Cudahy  Packing  Co  .  said  100  per  cent  of  his 
firm's  slaughtering  and  about  75-80  per  cent 
of  processing  is  under  federal  inspection. 
He  said  the  flrm  has  nine  small  processing 
plants  not  under  federal  Inspection. 

WUUam  Cameron,  board  chairman  of  Rath 
PaclUng  Co,  of  Waterloo,  said  all  of  his 
firm's  plants  are  under  lederal  inspection 

Cameron  said  he  believes  that  all  meat 
packing  plants  should  be  under  adequate 
government  inspection  to  guarantee  whole- 
someness  of  meat  prtiducts. 

The  Rath  uSIcl.i;  s.ild  he  does  not  know 
what  type  of  legi.sl.itlon  wuukl  be  best  to 
achieve  this  objective,  but  he  added 

"If  there  are  plants  without  adequate  in- 
spection, then  something  should  be  done 
about  It 

"I'm  concerned  about  the  sanitary  side — 
that  the  whole  industry  does  not  get  a  bad 
name  because  of  the  actions  of  some  unin- 
spected plants  •• 
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(Prom  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  July   18, 

19671 
Those  Abuses  in  the  slai-chterhouse 
It  makes  me  sick."  was  the  reaction  of  a 
Minneapolis  housewife  upon  reading  in  the 
Sunday  Tribune  about  filthy  mt-at  slaughter- 
ing practices  found  in  some  Minnesota 
pLints.  She  and  other  consumers  have  a  right 
to  be  sickened  and  shocked  over  the  lack  of 
enough  inspections  to  Insure  a  safe  total 
meat  supply  In  this  state. 

Minnesota  Agriculture  Commissioner  Rus- 
sell G  Schwandt  saj-S  the  state  does  Inspect 
meat  plants  twice  a  year  or  more  for  s.tnltary 
conditions.  The  state  also  runs  tests  of  me.it 
products  to  protect  agalmt  adulteration.  But 
Minnesota  Is  one  of  nine  states  that  do  not 
require  the  crucial  before  and  after  slaughter 
inspections  needed  to  keep  out  diseased  ani- 
mals, and  to  maintain  a  continuous  check  on 
slaughtering  practices  Only  the  federal  gov- 
ernment does  this  here  on  meat  bound  for 
Interst.ite  channels 

la  Minnesota,  only  46  plants  are  federally 
Inspected:  401  plants  are  not  The  plant  com- 
parisoii  e.\aggerales  the  problem  because  the 
large  federally  Inspected  establishments  turn 
out  the  bulk  of  the  meat  products.  The  un- 
inspected plants  are  mostly  small  operations 
But  this  should  nit  minimize  the  need  for 
regular  inspection  of  all  plants  All  meat 
should  be  safe 

A  U  S  Department  of  Agriculture  Investi- 
gation showed  what  can  happen  from  lack 
of  regular  inspections  Equipment  was  found 
to  be  unclean;  pus.  manure  and  urine  had 
been  splashed  onto  animal  carcai^s"s. 

The  shuddering  result  of  such  shoddy 
practices  can  be  the  spread  of  disease,  such 
as  salmonello-sls  — the  Increasingly  prevalent 
cause  of  stomach  aches  often  erroneously  at- 
tributed to  Influenza 

The  Minnesota  Agriculture  Department 
asked  the  1967  legislature  for  JJUO.OOO  to  in- 
crease Its  meat  plant  inspection  program. 
It  failed  to  win  approval 

Congress  and  federal  officials  are  prodding 
the  states  to  act.  possibly  with  the  encour- 
agement of  federal  aid  The  Minnesota  Legis- 
lature dropped  the  ball  this  year.  It  should 
not  repeat  the  mistake  In  1969, 

I  From  the  W.ishlngton  Post.  July  27,  1967 1 

PBOTEC-TINC    CONSITMEBS 

American  consumers  now  have  an  tiddl- 
tl'nal  debt  of  gratitude  to  Ralph  Nader— this 
time  for  letting  them  know  something  about 
the  dangers  they  face  from  Qlthy  meat  plants. 
Hitherto  undisclosed  reports  to  the  Aj^iricul- 
ture  Department,  depleting  lo.ithsome  con- 
ditions in  small  local  establishment,  cannot 
f.^ll  to  induce  revulsion  In  anyone  who  reads 
them.  They  also  cannot  fall  to  create  a 
.<;harp  loss  of  appetite  for  ground  meat  prod- 
ucts generally. 

We  should  think,  therefore,  that  all  respon- 
sible meat  packers  would  be  among  those 
pressing  most  vigorously  for  the  strength- 
ened Federal  meat  ln.>;pect!on  measures  which 
Mr  Nider  Is  urging  Congress  to  adopt 
Packors  whose  plants  meet  fair  standards  of 
sanitation  have  nothln?  to  fe.ir  from  In- 
spection. They  have  a  great  deal  t.j  fear, 
however,  from  a  pjpular  anx;ety  that  the 
frankfurters,  sausasres  and  bolognas  offered 
far  sale  In  public  places  may  be  seriously 
contaminated  In  any  event,  this  Is  a  form 
of  protection  indispensable  to  the  public 
health. 

I  From  the  Des  Moines  Register.  July  29.  1967 1 
For  Closer  Meat  Inspection 

Testimony  at  recent  he.irlngs  of  a  U  S. 
House  subcommittee  called  attention  to  filthy 
?anltiry  conditions  and  prijcesslng  of  un- 
wholesome meat  fur  human  consumption  In 
many  p.icklng  plants  not  under  federal  In- 
spection 

State  inspection  systems  to  eliminate  these 
abuses  exist  in  only  23  states,  including  Iowa. 


The  Iowa  meat  inspection  act,  passed  In  1965. 
requires  licensing  of  processing  plants  and 
provides  for  regular  Inspections.  There  Is 
mandatory  examination  of  animals  before 
and  after  slaughter,  and  Inspection  of  proc- 
essed meat  in  "channels  of  trade." 

Stite  ufficiais  say.  however,  that  the  $250,- 
000  appropriated  for  Inspection  has  been  In- 
adtqudie  for  the  Job  to  be  done.  Large  and 
medium-sized  plants  are  not  being  ade- 
quately Inspected  Tlwugh  animal  slaughter 
IS  effectively  reguhited.  inspection  of  other 
processing  operations  is  not  as  good. 

A  J.:,hnson  Administration  bill  to  remedy 
this,  sponsored  by  US.  Representative  Neal 
Smith  iDem,  la),  would  provide  a  major 
overhaul  of  the  60-ye.ir-o!d  meat  inspection 
act  and  would  help  states  Improve  their  pro- 
grams It  would  pay  up  to  50  per  cent  of 
state  costs  and  gives  states  technical  and 
laboratory  as-slstance. 

It  also  would  curtail  exemptions  from  fed- 
eral inspection  giver  to  plants  that  sell  meat 
and  specialty  Items  to  hotels  and  restaurants 
In  other  st.ites.  Twelve  Iowa  Arms,  In  Sioux 
City,  Davenport,  Council  Bluffs.  Conrad.  Fort 
Madison,  Homestead,  Amana  and  Cresco, 
would  thus  come  under  federal  Inspection. 

Smith  says  tome  large  packing  plants  in 
Iowa  refuse  to  -ell  across  state  lines,  In  order 
to  escape  lederal  Inspection,  and  he  is  spon- 
soring another  till  to  extend  coverage  to 
them  The  old  l.iw  is  based  on  a  narrow  def- 
inition of  interstate  commerce,  and  some 
plants  subject  to  the  federal  Taft-Hartley 
Labor  Act  are  not  under  federal  Inspection. 

To  qualify  for  the  federal  aid,  states  must 
have  sanitary  requirements  "substantially 
equivalent  to  and  consistent  with"  federal 
regulations.  This  would  mean  upgrading 
Iowa  standards.  However,  operators  would 
not  hwe  to  "go  out  with  blueprints  and 
change  their  plants  to  qualify,"  a  federal 
spokesman  said. 

Most  Iowa  plants  could  qualify  with  a 
good  cleaning  "up.  he  said.  It  would  mean 
such  things  .is  having  180-degree  water  to 
sterilize  knives  and  saws,  removing  wooden 
tables  and  benches,  putting  screens  on  win- 
dows and  cleaning  equipment  better. 

L  B  Llddy.  Iowa  secretary  of  agriculture, 
said  he  has  no  real  objection  to  the  proposed 
act.  except  that  it  means  a  new  "encroach- 
ment of  the  federal  government  Into  state 
matters  "  Tnis  does  not  seem  a  valid  criti- 
cism, m  view  of  the  abuses  by  Intrastate 
packing  plants,  and  especially  since  the  act 
would  be  voluntary  for  states  and  they  would 
retain  control  of  inspection  programs.  A 
rlt^ld  "states'  rights"  position  on  a  matter  of 
public  health  Is  absurd.  If  Iowa  can  obtain 
federal  help  in  upholding  meat  sanitary 
standards,  it  should  welcome  that  help. 

The  propv-ised  legislation  would  demand 
essentially  the  same  purity  In  meat  for  the 
dinner  table  from  local.  Intrastate  plants  as 
from  those  plants  now  federally  Inspected. 
This  13  a  logical,  further  step  In  protecting 
the  consumer  and  assuring  wholesome  foods. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  23.  1967] 

Federal  Inspection  Sought  for  Mbat  That 

Is  Not  Now  Covered  by  U.S.  Law 

I  By  William  M.  Blair) 

Washington,  July  22  —A  warning  was 
sounded  this  week  that  consumers  may  have 
been  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security  be- 
cause they  believe  the  60-year-old  Federal 
meat  Inspection  law  assures  them  of  whole- 
some  products. 

Witnesses  at  :»  House  hearing  testified  that, 
although  consumers  are  protected  on  most 
of  their  meat  purchases,  there  still  Is  a  con- 
siderable amount  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Federal  law  that  Is  subject  to  stisplclon. 

The  meat  that  escapes  Federal  inspection 
Is  that  processed  for  sale  within  a  state  be- 
cause the  law  applies  only  to  products  in 
Interstate  commerce. 

Eighty-four  per  cent  of  the  126.7  million 
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livestock  slaughtered  last  year  came  under 
Federal  scrutiny,  but  the  remaining  20,2 
million  head  were  from  non-Federally  in- 
spected plants.  About  25  per  cent  of  all  proc- 
essed meat  Is  sold  within  state  boundaries 
and  Is  free  from  Federal  inspection. 

THE  1966  extension  SOUGHT 

The  subject  of  meat  Inspection  arose  as  a 
House  Agriculture  subcommittee  held  its 
first  hearings  on  a  bill  to  amend  the  1906 
meat  inspection  law  to  extend  Federal  In- 
spection standards  to  plants  handling  Intra- 
stite  meat. 

T'.venty-slx  states  have  laws  that  make  In- 
spection mand.itory  before  nnd  after  slaugh- 
ter, .ind  24  of  the.se  have  mandatory  Inspec- 
tion of  meat  processing.  Thirteen  states  have 
volunt.nry  Inspection,  but  with  varying  de- 
grees of  success  because  of  lack  of  state 
financial  support. 

Nine  states  ha\e  no  Inspection  laws.  Even 
in  states  with  ni.indatory  inspection  stat- 
utes, the  subcommittee  was  told  that  Fed- 
eral investigators  found  filthy  plant  condi- 
tions and  unwholesome  meat  and  meat 
pioducts. 

Five  years  ago,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture investigated  conditions  in  non-Federally 
inspected  meat  plants.  It  found  unhealthy 
conditions.  Including  slaughter  of  diseased 
animal.-,  contamination  of  meat  products 
through  inadequate  methods  of  control,  and 
lack  of  procedures  to  detect  or  control  para- 
sites that  could  be  transmitted  to  man. 

REPORT    CONVINCING 

The  department's  report  convinced  some 
Federal  officials  and  some  members  of  Con- 
grcs-  that  the  Federal  meat  inspection  sys- 
tem should  be  extend^-d  to  intrastate 
si.iu'^htering  and  processing. 

Representative  Neal  Smith.  Democrat  of 
Iowa,  a  le.ider  in  the  fight  to  overhaul  the 
meat  Inspection  law.  told  the  subcommittee 
that  he  had  introduced  bills  to  amend  the' 
law  for  seven  years  but  that  "this  is  the 
first  time  that  there  has  actually  been  a 
House  hearing." 

Mr.  Smith  and  the  Administration  .•'ought 
two  years  apn  to  amend  the  law  to  require 
states  to  meet  Federal  inspection  require- 
mer.ts  or  have  the  Government  move  In. 

The  bill  died  quietly  in  the  House  Agrl- 
cilture  Committee  after  opposition  from 
the  me.it  Industry  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Departments  of  Agriculture. 

The  same  opposition  has  appeared  again, 
comins  up  with  a  series  of  amendments  to 
pending  bills  that  Mr.  Smith  and  other 
sponsors  contend  would  cripple  the  proposals 
to  bring  all  meat  under  mandatory  Inspec- 
tion. 

Representative  Smith  has  Introduced  a 
new  Administration  bill  and  one  of  his  own. 
The  bills  are  regarded  as  weaker  than  the 
former  proposals  but  are  described  as  at 
least  a  start  toward  more  complete  meat  In- 
spection for  consumers. 

UNITED    STATES    WOULD    PAY     50    PERCENT 

In  addition,  Representative  William  J. 
Green,  Democrat  of  Pennsylvania,  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  identical  to  the  Administra- 
tion's proposal.  The  bills  would  provide  for 
Federal-state  agreements  under  which  the 
Federal  Government  would  pay  50  per  cent 
of  the  coet  and  supply  technical  assistance 
to  states  willing  to  create  and  enforce  Fed- 
eral standards. 

Mr.  Green's  statement  to  the  subcommit- 
tee backed  up  what  the  Federal  investigators 
found  n\e  years  ago  In  their  report,  which 
only  now  is  being  given  circulation. 

He  said  that  Pennsylvania  had  30  Inspec- 
tors for  all  food  and  spends  only  $200,000  a 
year  specifically  for  meat  Inspection. 

This  means,  he  said,  "that  Pennsylvania  Is 
operating  at  the  same  level  it  was  In  1915 
when  It  passed  Its  present  weak  voluntary 
law." 

He  s-\ld  that  only  132  of  1.263  meat  proc- 
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esslng  or  slaughtering  plants  were  Federally 
inspected  In  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Smith's  bill  would  make  Federal  in- 
spection mandatory  in  large  intrastate  plants 
that  are  covered  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  a 
labor  law  that  covers  collective  bargaining 
but  not  meat  inspection. 

"If  they  are  large  enough  so  that  we  have 
a  national  Interest  In  their  labor  manage- 
ment problems,"  he  said,  "I  think  wc  should 
be  Interested  in  the  wholesomeness  of  the 
product  they  sell." 

"Almost  all  buyers  of  retail  meats  assume 
that  they  are  buying  meat  that  w,ould  be 
safe  to  eat  and  that  had  been  Federally  in- 
spected," Mr,  Smith  said.  "But  the  fact  is 
that  there  is  enough  uninspected  meat 
slaughtered  in  large  slaughterhouses  each 
day  to  feed  approximately  30  million  people." 

Some  large  packing  companies  have  plants 
solely  for  production  and  sales  within  a  state 
to  meet  local  competition. 

The  American  Meat  Institute,  wliich  rep- 
resents major  packers,  the  National  Inde- 
pendent Meat  Packers  Association,  the  West- 
ern State  Meat  Packers  Association.  Inc.  and 
the  state  agricultural  departments  group 
said  the  Administration  was  reaching  out  for 
more  power  and  was  trying  to  take  over  ac- 
tivities that  they  believe  are  properly  those 
of  the  states. 


[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
July  28.  1967] 
Tainted  Meat 

The  Agriculture  Department's  reports  on 
meat  packing  practices,  now  In  the  spot- 
light thanks  to  Ralph  Nader,  are  shocking 
dociunents.  The  investigations  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  slaughtering  and  processing 
plants,  particularly,  have  uncovered  ex- 
amples of  laxity  and  filth  more  appropriate 
to  the  Middle  Ages. 

Maryland  is  one  of  nine  states  that  have 
no  inspection  laws  at  all;  although  Attorney 
General  Burch  is  reported  to  be  drafting  a 
statute  patterned  on  California's  strict  in- 
spection requirements.  Three-fourths  of 
animals  slaughtered  in  Maryland  now  are 
not  under  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act. 
Whether  Inspections  are  needed  the  reader 
can  infer  from  the  follov/lng  passages,  quot- 
ed at  random  about  Maryland  processing 
plants : 

"The  walls,  floors  and  ceilings  In  rooms 
where  meat  was  being  prepared  were  dirty 
.  .  .  One  end  of  a  meat  hopper  on  a  grinder 
which  appeared  to  have  been  recently  used 
had  a  number  of  dead  flies  In  it  .  .  .  Sheep 
carcasses  In  the  cooler  were  soiled  due  to 
unsanitary  dressing  and  were  hung  so  low 
that  a  portion  of  each  carcass  was  dragging 
on  the  cooler  floor  which  was  covered  with 
grossly  unclean  sawdust  .  .  .  Some  beef 
quarters  In  the  cooler  which  originated  from 
a  UjS. -inspected  establishment,  were  grossly 
contaminated  by  sawdust  and  dirt." 

Virginia,  which  has  a  voluntary  inspec- 
tion program,  fared  somewhat  better — but 
not  much.  Some  sample  comments  on  its 
meat  plants:  "Curing  drums  were  dirty  in- 
side and  out;  curing  solution  had  extra- 
neous matter  floating  on  top  Indicating  con- 
tamination of  product  .  .  .  Buckets  of  prod- 
ucts in  the  cooler  had  extensive  mold  growths 
on  them  .  .  .  Ceilings  with  leaks  dripping  on 
exposed  meat  causing  serious  contamina- 
tion .  .  ." 

It  was  this  kind  of  horror,  described  In 
Upton  Sinclair's  novel,  The  Jungle,  that  led 
to  federal  meat  Inspection  law  In  1906.  But 
huge  quantities  of  meat,  being  processed  and 
consumed  within  each  state's  borders,  are 
escaping  such  regulations.  The  public  is  not 
being  protected.  And  the  situation  is  an 
outrage. 

Virginia's  voluntary  system  will  become 
mandatory  next  year.  Governor  Agnew  has 
promised  to  press  for  controls  over  Mary- 
land's packing  plants  in  January.  But  as  of 


now,  24  states  lack  laws  providing  for  man- 
datory inspection  of  animals  before  and 
after  slaughter,  and  even  In  those  states 
with  laws,  lack  of  funds  and  equipment 
handicaps  programs, 

A  House  Agriculture  subcommittee  is  now 
studying  the  administration's  bill  to  em- 
power federal  authorities  to  Intervene  where 
state  regulations  fail  to  do  the  Job.  The  bill 
should  be  passed,  If  only  to  spur  states  into 
action  they  should  have  taken  years  ago. 

[From    the   Washington   Sundav   Star    Julv 
23,    1967] 

I.NT.HASTATE      OR      I.VTERSTATE?      ORIGIN      MAKES 
DiFFERE.VCE     WiTH     MeaT 

(By  John   Fialkai 

What  is  the  difference  between  an  intra- 
state and  an  Interstate  hamburger? 

This  was  the  question  before  a  House 
Agriculture  subcommittee  last  week.  The 
p.-'.iiel  is  trying  to  find  ways  to  protect  con- 
Euircrs  from  a  flow  of  meat  from  dead,  dying, 
disabled  and  diseased  animals  that  evade 
federal  inspection  laws  and  avoid  a  spotty 
.system    of   state   inspection    laws. 

Mest  Industry  critics,  including  Rep.  Neal 
Smith.  D-Iowa.  have  charged  that  while  the 
tainted  meat,  commonly  called  "4-D"  meat 
in  tlie  trade.  Is  originally  sold  to  Tenderers 
and  ."nima!  food  manufacturers,  it  Is  often 
resold  ?nci  reproces.^ed  for  human  consump- 
t.on. 

New  chemicals  that  impart  fresh  color. 
smell  and  flavor  are  used  to  disguise  the 
tainted  meat,  so  that  "unscrupulous  opera- 
tors "  can  compete  favorably  against  produc- 
ers of  federally  inspected  meat,  bv  selling 
the  tainted  product  slightly  cheaper.  Rep. 
Sniith  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
ha.e  charged. 

According  to  an  Agriculture  Department 
estim.Tte.  8.75  billion  pounds  of  meat,  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  commercially  processed  meat 
p-oducts  in  tlie  nation  are  not  federallv  in- 
.specf-d.  Nineteen  million  head  of  cattle  are 
slaughtered  in  plants  solelv  under  state 
jurisdict;o."i. 

Nine  states.  Including  Maryland,  have  no 
state  inspection  laws  at  all."  Thirteen,  in- 
cluding Virginia,  hive  voluntary  inspection 
programs.  The  packing  house  owner  who 
wants  inspection  orders  and  pays  for  it.  The 
remaining  states  have  various  types  of  man- 
datory inspection  programs,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Agriculture,  are  "generally  well  below 
federal  standards."  (Virginia  will  switch  to 
a  mandatory  system  next  year.) 

Gov  Spiro  T.  Agnew  of  .Maryland  said  Fri- 
day he  will  ask  the  General  Assembly  next 
J.muary  to  take  action  to  assure  the  quality 
of  meat  sold  in  Maryland.  He  said  he  was 
"gravely  concerned"  over  testimony  that 
sanitary  conditions  are  often  unsatisfactory 
at  Maryland  plants  not  inspected  by  the 
federal   government. 

Although  the  Agriculture  Department  says 
it  will  be  satisfied  with  creater  powers  to  help 
detect  and  stop  the  flow  of  "4-D"  meat,  Rep. 
Smith  and  others  charge  that  they  will  never 
get  at  the  source  of  the  tainted  meat  unless 
they  change  the  "outmoded"  deflnltion  of 
Intrastate  commerce  In  the  original.  1906. 
Federal   Meat  Inspection   Act. 

Because  the  powers  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment have  been  greatly  expanded  In  the  In- 
tervening years,  the  intrastate  vs.  the  Inter- 
state hamburger  question  has.  In  cases  like 
Maryland's,  led  to  some  striking  Inconsisten- 
cies. 

Although  almost  all  Maryland  packing 
houses  are  governed  by  federal  labor  laws, 
74.1  percent  of  the  animals  slaughtered  In 
the  state  are  not  under  the  federal  meat  in- 
spection act. 

The  meat  avoids  state  Inspection  too,  be- 
cause Maryland  has  no  state  law.  Only  five 
states  rank  higher  In  production  of  federally 
uninspected  meat,  according  to  Agriculture 
figures  revealed  last  week. 
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B«p  Smith  wan«  to  give  lederal  meat  in- 
sD«cton  tbe  same  jurisdicUon  as  the  labor 
law»  have.  According  to  Smith,  the  expanded 
lurlKlJctlon  should  reach  all  but  the  smaUe^t 
meat  lockers  and  farm  slaughterhDuses 

SUte  offlclals  and  meat  Industry  spokesmen 
h*ye  been  adamant  No  new  lesflslaUon  U 
needed  because  the  present  system  works 
nne.   they   testifled 

Tbe  dlflerenoes  between  meat  Industry  ex- 
ecuUteB  like  Aled  P  Davles.  vice  president 
of  the  American  Meat  Institute,  and  advo- 
cates of  stronger  legislation,  such  as  Rep 
Thorn**  S.  F>oley.  D-Waah  .  have  led  to  some 
odd  exchanges 

Foley  Do  you  think  that  I,  traveling  a«  an 
American  citizen  coming  from  some  place 
eUe  have  ajiy  complaint  IT  I  am  injured  or 
made  111  by  tainted  meat  in  that  st-ite--  (Re- 
ferring to  a  state  with  no  Inspection  law  i 
Davlea:  No  more  than  the  cUlzena  of  that 

sUte  have. 

l«oiey:  Can  you  tell  me  a  good  way  Ui  de- 
termine what  is  interstate  and  what  Is  intra- 
•tate  In  a  hamburger? 

SUGGESTS    StriNO    PACKAO* 

DAVles:  Aik  to  see  the  package  from  where 
It  came  (Davlee  here  slated  that  he  had  done 
a  conalderable  amount  of  traveling  with  hu 
family  and  never  ran  acroes  ■•4-D'  meat  i 

Foley  But  you  are  a  great  deal  more 
akllled  in  knowing  what  you  are  doing  than 
moat  citizens 

Davlea:    I   can   smell 

Ralph  Nader  the  automobile  Industry 
critic,  charged  last  week  that  the  Agriculture 
Department  waa  protecUng  the  meat  indus- 
try by  refualng  to  release  background  report* 
made  by  federal  laspectors.  who  quietly  en- 
tered a  representative  sample  of  local  pack- 
ing houaes  In  all  50  state*  in  September  1962 
Their  resulting  report*,  many  of  which 
outlined  shockingly  unaanltary  conditions, 
were  made  at  the  request  of  a  congreaslonal 
committee  interested  in  what  the  states  were 
doing  In  meat  in*F)ectlon 

How«ver.  Agriculture  used  them  a*  the 
baala  for  a  relatively  mild  summary  state- 
ment made  to  Congress  in  1963  The  state- 
by-»tate  report*  were  revealed  only  last  week. 
»fter  Nader's  outburst 

"We  acttially  have  had  them  available  for 
■ome  time.  Its  Just  that  nobody's  aaked  u* 
for  them."  said  one  Agriculture  official 

Among  the  report*,  few  noted  a*  many 
abuaea  a*  the  one  on  Maryland. 

"The  many  Infraction*  of  even  the  moat 
baatc  rules  of  good  sanitary  practice*  ob- 
served In  nearly  every  plant  visited  indicate* 
that  the  control  exercised  U  quite  Inadequate 
to  aaaure  production  of  clean  wholeaome 
meat  product*  Intended  for  human  con- 
sumption." the  report  conclude* 

Although  the  report  wa«  made  in  1962. 
an  Agriculture  spokeaman  noted  that  the 
situation  in  the  Free  State  1*  "still  about  the 
same"  because  of  the  lack  of  a  state  inspec- 
tion law.  Furthermore,  he  said,  nearly  three - 
fourth*  of  the  320.304  animals  slaughtered 
in  Maryland  In  1966  did  not  come  under 
federal  inspection. 

Although  the  state  polices  food  processing 
plant*  under  a  sanitary  food  law  and  despite 
a  Baltimore  meat  inspection  act.  O  J  Schrag, 
the  veterinarian  who  was  In  charge  of  the 
Maryland  inspection,  slated.  "The  human 
health  hazards  engendered  by  the  uncon- 
trolled and  unscrupulou*  operator  are  al- 
mo*t  11ml Ilea*  " 

A  sample  of  conditions  described  In  the 
report,  conditions  which  Schrag  reported 
were  leading  to  gross  bacterial  contamina- 
tion" Including  danger  from  tuberculosis 
and  trlchlnoals.  follows 

"There  were  a  great  number  of  live  (and 
dead  flies  i  in  the  department  which  were 
•warming  on  exposed  meal  and  equipment 
One  end  of  a  meat  hopper  on  a  grinder  which 
appeared  to  have  been  recently  used  had  a 
number  of  dead  files  In  It  " 

"Processing  operation*   Including   cutting, 
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grinding  and  mixing  of  meat  products  were 
conducted  In  a  rr>om  which  was  not  only  very 
unclean  as  described  above,  but  had  many 
flies  which  were  lighting  on  exposed  meat 
A  tubful  of  meat  which  was  being  ground 
Into  sausage  was  unclean  " 

partially  skinned  cattle  heads  pend- 
ing removal  of  the  edible  portions,  were 
placed  on  a  filthy  floor  and  collectively  stored 
thus  subjecting  the  edible  portions  to  gross 
bacterial  contamination  " 

Although  Schrag  found  similar  abuses  In 
Virginia,  he  concluded  In  his  report  on  that 
state  than  'generally,  plant  sanitation  was 
satisfactory." 

A  Deparcmen'-  of  Agrl(-u:t',ire  spokesman 
said  that  while  meat  brought  Into  the  Dis- 
trict Is  federally  Inspected,  there  Is  no  fed- 
eral Inspection  for  meat  processing  plants  In 
Washington  Tlie  Inclusion  of  the  District 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspe<-tlon  Act  he  said.  Is  provided  for  In 
n  bill  now  before  a  House  Agriculture  sub- 
committee 


VICE  PRESIDENT  HUMPHREY  DID 
NOT  SAY  CONGRESS  HAS  ABETTED 
RIOTS— HE  SAID  FAILURE  TO  ACT 
ON  URBAN  PROGRAMS  HAS 
ABETTED  FTIUSTRATION  AND  DE- 
NIED GOVERNMENT  URGENTLY 
NEEDED  TOOLS 


Mr     TIERNAN     Mr     Speaker.    I    a.slc 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota   :  Mr    Eraser  i    may  ex- 
tend  hi.s   remarks   at   this  point  in   the 
Record  and  includ-  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  -gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr  ERASER  Mr  Speaker.  Vice  Presi- 
dent HtTMPHREY  addressed  the  conven- 
tion of  the  League  of  Cities  in  Boston 
yesterday  on  our  urban  crisis. 

I  am  concerned  that  some  of  the  head- 
lines In  the  newspapers  and  some  of  the 
televi.sion  coverage  gave  the  impression 
that  the  Vice  President  said  the  Congress 
is  abetting  riots. 

The  Vice  President  did  not  make  this 
charge — and  I  think  all  of  us  know  him 
too  well  to  believe  that  he  would  make 
so  simplistic  an  tmalysls  of  this  complex 
and  serious  situation  He  said  to  the  may- 
ors that  the  reluctance  of  the  Congress  to 
act  on  pending  urban  measures  is  one  of 
the  factors  that  abets  frustration  and  de- 
nies to  all  levels  of  government  the  tools 
that  they  urgently  need  to  do  the  Job. 
In  his  speech  to  these  leaders  of  more 
than   1.500  local  governments,  the  Vice 
President   primarily   stressed   his   belief 
and    the    Federal   Governments   deter- 
mination that  violence  and  riots  cannot 
be  tolerated. 

Indeed,  a  principal  theme  of  the  Vice 
President's  speech  was  that  the  riots  will 
be  stopped  and  order  will  be  restored,  and 
that  the  malicious  Individuals  who  spark 
disorders  will  be  found  and  prosecuted." 
He  went  on  to  say  that  there  should  be 
no  ill-founded  compassion  for  the  riot- 
ers because,  'there  can  be  no  freedom, 
no  equal  opportunity,  no  social  justice 
in  an  environment  of  mob  rule  and  crimi- 
nal behavior  " 

Second,  the  Vice  President  pointed  out 
that  the  administration  and  the  Congress 
have  made  substantial  efforts  to  make 
our  Cities  more  livable  In  effect,  he  said 
the  Congress  has  done  much  but  that 
there  Is  still  much  more  to  be  done.  He 


said,  and  from  all  reports  the  mayors 
viRorously  agreed,  that  action  on  pending 
measures  such  as  model  cities,  rent  sup- 
plements, and  the  Crime  Control  Act  is 
urgently  needed. 

I  repeat,  the  Vice  President  said  that 
the  apparent  reluctance  of  the  Congress 
to  act  on  pending  measures  abets  the 
frustration  in  the  ghettos  and  denies  to 
State  and  local  governments  the  tools 
they  need  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
life  thtre.  He  did  not  say  that  Congress 
has  abetted  the  riots. 

Further,  the  Vice  President  listed  for 
the  mayors  actions  which  they  can  take 
such  as  expanding  their  youth  opportu- 
nity programs,  and  recruiting  additional 
leadership  from  business  and  industry. 

The  full  transcript  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's address  to  the  League  of  Cities 
shows  that  he  made  a  careful  analysis. 
He  emphasized  two  key  responses  in  this 
crisis  These  are,  according  to  the  Vice 
President,  firm  action  to  crush  the  riots 
and  enforce  the  law.  and  second,  firm  ac- 
tion by  all  levels  of  Government  to  cure 
the  fundamental  economic,  educational, 
and  social  ills  wWch  exist  in  our  urban 
slums  and  which  create  frustration  and 
hopelessness. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  the  full  tran- 
script of  the  Vice  Pi-esidenfs  address: 


Addbcss  to  the   National  League  or  Cmrs 
Convention  by  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey.  Boston,  Mass..  July  31,  1967 
I   think   most   of   you   know   that   when   I 
come   to   you   at   gatherings  such   as  this.   I 
generally  am   In  a  rather  effervescent  spirit 
and  all  too  often  regale  you  with  a  certain 
amount  of  Midwestern  humor,  some  of  which 
Is  not  always  apropos  to  the  occasion.  But 
today    I    feel    the    times    and    circumstances 
necessitate  a  much  more  sober  and  reflective 
p<i6ture.    and    ?o    I    am    going    to    forgo    the 
pleasure  of  the  Joy  and  the  frivolity  and  the 
light  touch,  and  get  right  down  to  business. 
I  am  in  Boston.  Massachusetts.  Boston  of 
Bunker   Hill   and   Boston   of   the   Tea   Party. 
Boston  that  means  so  much  to  the  history 
of  this  Republic.  It  Is  a  great  city  of  Indus- 
try, of  culture  and  of  learning.  I  am  in  the 
presence    of    Mayors    and    city    ofBclals    who 
have  conducted  themselves  with  honor  and 
distinction.  Some  of   these  Mayors  of  great 
cltlee  will  address  you  later — Mayor  Lindsay 
of  New  York,  our  friend  Mayor  Tate  of  Phila- 
delphia, and   others    And  may   I  Just  for  a 
moment  In  this  public  forum  pay  my  respects 
to  the  Mayor  of  New  York  for  his  leadership. 
for   his  willingness  to  serve   his  country  at 
the   call   of    his   President.    May   I   also   say. 
Mayor,  what  I  have  wanted  to  say  for  some 
time,  that  I  consider  your  "Summer  Youth 
Program  "  one  of  the  finest.  If  not  the  finest, 
m  the  nation   I  salute  you  for  It.  sir. 

Today  I  speak  to  you  not  as  a  former  Mayor, 
even  though  on  other  occasions  I  have  surely 
used  that  fulcrum  for  my  position  of  strength 
with  you.  If  any.  I  speak  to  you  not  as  a 
former  United  States  Senator  or  even  as 
your  Vice  President.  But  I  come  to  you  not 
as  a  partisan  either,  but  as  a  concerned 
American,  a  fellow  citizen  The  simple  truth 
i3  that  our  nation  Is  In  trouble,  serious 
trouble  We  meet  today  at  a  time  when  the 
fabric  of  American  democracy  Is  strained  and 
torn  in  many  places.  And  that  strain  is  great- 
est In  our  cities,  which  means  that  we  face 
nothing  less  than  a  grave  national  crisis. 
Why?  Because  we  are  an  urban  nation. 
Seventy  per  cent  of  our  people  now  live  in 
cities,  and  the  figures  Indicate  that  by  the 
year  1977,  eighty  per  cent  of  our  people  will 
be  living  In  cities.  So  what  happens  in  our 
cities  happens  to  America.  And  It  Is  by  the 
quality  of  life  In  our  cities  that  the  character 
of  our  clvUlzation  must  be  Judged.  It  Is  In 


our  cities.  In  your  cities.  In  your  towns  that 
American  democracy  representative  govern- 
ment, will  either  succeed  or  fall,  survive  or 
perish.  And  the  picture  before  us  this  morn- 
ing In  the  cities  of  America  gives  us  little 
cause  for  rejoicing.  This  Is  a  time  In  our  his- 
tory when  we  must  squarely  face  up  to  the 
responsibilities  of  American  citizenship.  Oh, 
we  all  Jealously  guard  our  rights  as  Amer- 
icans, and  we  talk  of  those  rights.  We  point 
with  great  pride  to  our  abundance  of  our  na- 
tional economy.  But  let  me  underscore  at 
this  moment  that  every  right  carries  with  it 
a  commensurate  responsibility.  There  is  no 
freedom  without  duty.  There  Is  no  role  of 
leadership  without  responsibility.  And  as  our 
rights  expand,  and  our  material  wealth  In- 
creases, so  also  do  the  responsibilities  and  the 
duties,  not  Just  of  the  Mayors  or  the  govern- 
mental officials,  but  of  every  American. 

Abraham  Lincoln  put  It  well  when  he 
spoke  at  a  time  of  another  crisis.  He  said,  "No 
personal  significance  or  Insignificance  can 
spare  one  or  another  of  us.  The  fiery  trial 
through  which  we  pass  will  light  us  down  In 
honor  or  dishonor  to  the  last  generation. . . ." 
.\nd  then  those  Immortal  words  that  every 
school  child  remembers,  "We  shall  nobly 
save  or  meanly  lose  the  last  best  hope  on 
earth."  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  those  are  not 
words  of  mere  sentimentality;  they  are  words 
of  prophecy.  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that 
our  democratic  Institutions  public  or  private, 
federal  government,  city  governments,  state 
governments,  county  governments,  are  con- 
stantly being  tested,  and  today  are  being 
tested  in  the  refiner's  fire. 

The  question  is  bluntly  posed:  Do  these 
institutions  that  we  cherish  so  much  really 
serve  the  Interests  of  the  people?  Can  they 
cope  with  the  fundamental  problems  of 
.American  society  today?  Now  unless  we  can 
answer  with  a  resounding  "yes,"  history  will 
and  must  record  that  we  did  not  nobly  save. 
but  rather  meanly  lost  our  democratic 
heritage. 

Now.  the  challenge  before  American  cities 
is  in  two  parts,  as  I  see  It.  There  Is,  of 
course,  the  immediate,  critical  problem  of 
lawlessness — looting,  arson,  violence,  riots. 
And  then  there  Is  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem of  what  has  brought  us  to  our  present 
state,  and  what  must  be  done  about  It. 

Now.  with  regard  to  the  former,  let  me 
read  to  you  once  again  this  forceful  and 
courageous  statement  by  the  nation's  fore- 
most responsible  Civil  Rights  leaders.  "Kill- 
ing, arson,  looting  are  criminal  acts,  and 
should  be  dealt  with  as  such.  Equally  guilty 
are  those  who  Incite,  provoke  and  call  spe- 
cifically for  such  action."  Listen  to  these 
words.  "There  Is  no  injustice  which  Justifies 
'Jie  present  destruction  of  the  Negro  com- 
munity and  its  people."  I  think  those  words 
well  describe  the  situation. 

Now  you  know  and  I  know  and  the  rioters 
themselves  need  to  know  that  riots  will  be 
crushed,  if  not  by  local  police  alone,  or  by 
the  combination  of  local  and  state  poUce, 
t^n  If  need  be  by  the  National  Guard  or  by 
«<leral  troops.  Order  will  be  restored  in  this 
l&nd.  and  those  malicious  individuals  who 
spark  and  Incite  riots  and  violence  will  be 
•ound  and  will  be  prosecuted.  Rioters  and 
nou  must  not  be  rewarded  by  misplaced 
compassion,  but  rather  suffer  the  stern  Judg- 
l^ent  of  an   outraged   community  and  the 

Now  the  fundamental  responsibility  of 
government  at  all  levels  Is  the  maintenance 
-^  public  order,  and  that  responsibility  will 
°«  met.  You  will  help  meet  it.  The  Oov- 
fmors  will  help  meet  It.  The  President  and 
;^e  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
"«lp  meet  it. 

Now  the  cost  may  be  high,  and  It  U.  The 
Phce  In  human  suffering  may  be  great,  and 
;'  i«.  But  that  price  will  have  to  be  paid. 
•w  there  can  be  no  freedom,  no  repreaent- 
o»e  government,  no  equal  opportunity,  no 
•ociai  Justice,   In   an  environment   of  mob 


rule  and  criminal  behavior,  wiere  the  law 
of  the  Jungle  rules,  the  ninety-nine  per 
cent  of  our  citizens  who  are  Innocent  vic- 
tims of  the  violent  few  can  enjoy  no  pro- 
tection. You  have  your  responsibility  to  that 
ninety-nine  per  cent  for  their  protection. 

The  Injured  can  have  no  avenue  of  appeal 
where  mob  rule  prevails.  Under  these  con- 
ditions the  society  Itself  dissolves  and  rep- 
resentative government  Is  In  peril.  Let's  not 
underestimate  what  Is  happening  In  our 
country.  These  are  times  that  try  men's 
souls. 

Now  what  I  have  said  Is  true,  but  my  fel- 
low Americans,  I  am  ashamed  to  have  to  say 
It.  My  words,  and  I  think  they  are  true 
words,  ore  themselves  a  symptom  of  the  crisis 
which  has  now  been  reached  In  urban 
America.  This  crisis  consists  of  much  more 
than  lawlessness,  violence  and  looting.  Per- 
haps It  can  best  be  described  with  simple 
words,  like  hopelessness  and  despair.  It  ex- 
presses a  widespread  pattern  of  Inadequate 
opportunity,  of  frustrated  ambitions. 

It  Is,  In  fact,  a  feature  of  the  revolution 
of  rising  expectations  which  we  so  readily 
acclaim  and  proclaim  In  other  nations,  and 
so  slowly  acoonunodate  In  our  own.  And, 
paradoxically,  the  troubles  In  some  ways  are 
a  result  of  the  progress,  because  as  things 
seem  to  get  better,  there  Is  always  a  period 
of  restlessness  and  turbulence. 

My  fellow  Americans,  I  have  used  an  anal- 
ogy which  I  want  to  share  with  you  about 
this  situation.  I  travel  a  great  deal  by  plane 
as  many  of  you  do.  But  my  granddaughter, 
whenever  she  sees  a  plane  go  by,  she  says, 
"That's  Papa."  She  thinks  I  Uve  up  there. 
And  to  some  degree  she  is  quite  an  accurate 
observer. 

But  every  time  that  I  plan  to  travel  on  that 
plane,  I  turn  on  the  "Today"  show  In  the 
morning  and  look  at  that  weather  map  and 
Its  record  of  the  low  pressure  systems  and 
the  high  pressure  systems.  And  it  will  show, 
for  example,  a  new  high  pressure  system 
coming  in  from  our  neighbor  to  the  North, 
Canada.  It  sweeps  across  the  country  meet- 
ing as  the  weatherman  says  that  static  low 
pressure  system  which  seems  to  hang  over 
the  mountains. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  you  and  I  know  that 
that  means  turbulence.  Tou  and  I  pray  for 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  good  aircraft  in  which 
to  fly,  that  the  pilot  knows  his  business,  that 
the  co-pllot  Is  tending  to  his  business,  that 
the  navigator  Is  a  competent  man,  and  that 
the  entire  apparatus,  personnel  and  all,  is  in 
tip  top  shape.  We  know  Just  as  surely  as  we 
board  the  plane  that,  with  all  that  we  may 
do,  with  radar  and  so  forth  to  avoid  it,  we 
are  going  to  go  through  a  period  of  tiu-- 
bulence. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  there  Is  a  great 
change  taking  place  In  America.  A  new  high 
pressure  system  of  social  opportunity  and 
social  Justice  Is  beginning  to  move  across 
America,  and  the  low  pressure  system,  stag- 
nant, weighted  down  with  smog  and  fog,  is 
hanging  over  the  mountains.  And  as  the  new 
system  passes  through  It,  there  Is  turbulence. 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  that  Is  what  Is  hap- 
pening In  America. 

This  Is  not  to  be  looked  upon  with  despair, 
but  with  hope.  But  we  must  also  make  sure 
that  the  craft  In  which  we  fly.  the  ship  of 
state,  In  this  Instance  the  plane,  to  use  the 
analogy.  Is  strong  and  worthy,  and  that  we 
chart  our  course  the  beet  we  can  for  a  safe 
landing. 

We  are  building  a  new  America,  and  in  the 
building  of  a  new  America,  old  things  must 
give  way.  So  what  I  speak  of  then  Is  progress. 
Kor  the  last  fifteen  years  the  United  States 
has  made  unprecedented  progress  In  the 
whole  area  of  human  rights  and  civil  rights. 
The  legal  right  of  every  American  to  vote 
has  been  assured  by  Federal  law.  Segregated 
schools  have  been  declared  unconstitutional 
and  outlawed.  Public  accommodations  have 
been  made  legally  available  to  all.  That's  the 
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law.  But  do  these  liberties  really  have  sub- 
stance? Or  should  I  put  It  this  way?  Do  these 
liberties  really  have  substance  for  all  of  our 
citizens?  Do  they  guarantee  real  individual 
opportunity  which  Is  the  starting  point  of 
the  great  American  dream? 

Remember,  that  coupled  with  this  precious 
freedom  there  must  be  the  opportunity  to 
make  something  of  that  freedom.  Par  too 
often  the  promise  of  legal  rights  which  be- 
witches those  of  us  in  government  has  only 
made  the  lack  of  real  opportunity  more  bitter 
and  more  frustrating. 

What  do  Pair  Emploj-ment  Practices  mean 
to  a  man  who  can't  get  a  Job  or  who  lacks 
the  skills  to  even  hold  a  decent  Job?  What 
does  school  desegregation  mean  when  edu- 
cation In  many  of  our  cities,  without  regard 
to  region.  Is  Inadequate?  What  does  the 
promise  of  open  housing  mean  when  a  poor 
family  can't  even  find  decent  low  income 
housing  in  most  of  our  cities?  And,  my  fellow 
Americans,  we  are  not  much  better  a'long  in 
providing  low  Income  housing  for  our  needy 
people  today  than  we  were  ten  years  ago 
Oh,  we've  made  progress,  but  we  have  more 
people. 

These  rights  when  they  yield  no  practical 
benefits,  these  legal  rights,  can  mean  more 
frustration,  less  sense  of  personal  dignity 
more  hostility,  and  less  identification  wltli 
the  values  of  the  larger  and  richer  society 
You  see,  there  was  a  time  when  the  poor 
suflfered  quietly.  They  were  out  of  sight,  out 
of  mind,  many  of  them  lost,  in  a  sense  in 
rural  America.  But  those  were  the  days  be- 
fore television. 

Television  has  changed  America.  You  can 
no  longer  hide  the  good  or  the  bad.  We  are 
going  through  a  period  when,  for  the  first 
time,  Americans  are  seeing  a  war  fought  on 
television.  And  the  same  television  that 
brings  the  war  news  also  brings  the  vivid 
portrayal  of  what  goes  on  in  this  coun- 
try. So  the  child  of  the  slums  knows  how 
you  Uve,  how  I  live,  where  we  live 
the  fun  that  we  have,  the  Jobs  that  we 
have,  the  Incomes  that  we  have,  and  the 
dreams  that  we  have. 

Today  every  slum  child  who  ever  watches 
television  is  forcefully  reminded  that  there 
Is  another  America,  different  from  his  own 
a  different  society,  and  to  him  It  U  an 
America  from  which  he  Is  practically  ex- 
cluded. 

Now  we  do  not  need  riots,  however   to  tell 
us  what  Is  wrong  in  our  urban  slums    Nor 
do   the   conditions   In   urban   slums    lustlfv 
violence.  We  all  know  these  things,  and  1 
talk  to  you  now  as  Just  a  fellow  citizen  that 
has  traveled  around  the  country.  You  know 
as  much  about  It  or  more  than  I.  We  all 
know  that  In  the  slums,  gentlemen,  the  gar- 
bage pick  up  Is  at  best  infrequent  If  it  occurs 
at  all.  I  said  to  a  group  of  my  colleagues  In 
government  only  two  days  ago  in  Washing- 
ton. "Get  in  your  car  and  go  to  Southeast 
Washington,  and  then  go  to  Northwest  Wash- 
ington. They  are  both  In  the  federal  city 
Take  a  look.  Take  a  look  at  the  streets  Take 
a  look  at  the  sidewalks.  Take  a  look  at  the 
garbage.  Why  U  it  that  In  Northwest  Wash- 
ington  you   can   have   receptacles   for  scrap 
papers  and  In  Southeast  Washington  none? 
Why    Is    It    in    Northwest    Washington    the 
streets  can  be  clean  and  the  sidewalks  can 
be  solid  and  stable,  and  In  Southeast  Wash- 
ington the  streets  are  In  havoc?  There  are 
people   living   in   both   places."      So   I   em- 
phasize my  point. 

You  know  that  in  the  slums  the  streets  are 
dirtier  than  anywhere  else  In  the  city  and 
less  frequently  swept.  And  In  these  areas  In 
the  Northern  cities  the  snow  Is  often  plowed 
away  the  last.  The  Incidence  of  crime  there 
Is  the  highest;  and  the  vigor  of  law  enforce- 
ment there  the  least.  Housing  U  decrepit 
obsolete,  broken  down.  And  1  am  going  to 
say  to  you  what  I  have  said  before.  If  we  were 
as  Interested  In  enforcing  our  building  codes 
as  we  are  In  our  traffic  laws,  if  you  would 
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put  out  as  many  ticket*  on  the  landlorU  'vho 
refuses  to  take  care  of  his  house  ui.  required 
by  the  law  as  you  do  for  the  feliow  that  over- 
parks  his  cur  downtown,  you'd  have  a  ditler- 
ent  city    Make  no  mistake  about  It. 

Tou  s.-e.  the  people  themselves  tell  us 
what  IS  needed  They  know  that  sometimes 
public  transp.Ttatlon  Is  not  .idetiuAie  I  »ee 
my  good  friend  here.  Mayor  Natlaliu  of  Min- 
neapolis, who  I  tliii.k  hjs  done  one  of  the 
mo6,t  creditable  jobs  of  any  Mayor  and  I 
salute  him  Ma>or  Naftalln  met  last  week 
with  some  of  the  residents  of  the  North  S:cle. 
and  those  residents  adopted  a  list  of  what 
they  called  demands  whl^h  were  pr'-^ented  to 
him.  and  this  Is  what  they  asked  for;  an 
expanded  human  relations  course  for  city 
policemen,  along  with  expanded  employment 
opportunities  foi-  minority  groups  m  the 
police  and  tire  departn.ents.  increased  Job 
training  and  greater  employment  opportuni- 
ties, a  policy  of  recruiting  school  teachers 
from  minority  groups,  and  the  teaching  of 
mlnoritv  group  history  m  the  schools 

That  last  point,  by  the  way.  is  rather  im- 
portant. History  lends  dlgnlty. 

Falr  rents,  better  housing;  better  parks 
and  street  lighting  were  also  listed  Now 
these  were  put  In  ths  form  of  demands,  but 
they  are  really  not  unreasonable  requests 
Some  of  taem  have  already  been  met  Tney 
applv  in  nearly  every  one  of  our  major  cities 
today,  and  a  host  of  reports  have  cited  these 
point."!. 

These  needs,  however,  In  no  way  Justify 
riots,  looting  and  arson.  I  think  we  have  to 
be  clear  in  our  thinking  about  this  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  provide  a 
combustible  environment  in  which  a  spark, 
an  act  of  crtmlnal  violence,  can  burst  into  the 
a.ime  of  social  disorder  and  social  dlsa^er. 

I  tiilnk  It  would  be  very  Interesting  to  get 
from  this  great  assemblage  of  top  grade 
public  otBclals  what  U  U  you  think  the  cause 
Of  the  riots  is.  I  have  fo  many  things  that 
run  tnrou'<h  my  mind  I  know  so  mu?h  and 
ye:  so  little.  And  .i  man'^  Judgment  is  no 
better  than  his  information.  Everybody  s^ems 
•o  have  their  own  point  of  view  But  we 
need  to  somehow  or  another  to  catalog  11. 
bring  It  together,  which  I  will  mention  to  you 
in  a  moment 

There  can  be  no  question  that  If  the 
fundamental  economic,  educational  and 
social  ills  which  undeniably  exist  In  some 
of  our  urban  slums  were  cured,  the  agony 
of  frustr.itlon  and  hopelessness  which  now 
exists  for  some  would  be  largely  eliminated. 
May  I  say  cin..-e  again  at  this  point,  the 
.American  Negro  family  over  the  years  has 
bee.i  a  very  patient  family,  and  the  indl- 
Udua".  has  been  a  very  patient  Individual 
I  do  not  want  this  rne  assembly  of  public 
ofR^la'.s  til  put  together  the  handful— and  a 
very  small  handful  It  is — of  those  who  lead 
and  precipitate  violence  In  one  package  with 
those  who  are  fearful,  who  are  the  victims  of 
that  violence,  who  are  trying  to  do  a  good 
job.  and  who  are  trying  to  be  good  citizens. 
These  riots  are  not  racial  These  riots  are 
injuring  Americans,  some  of  whom  happen 
to  be  of  a  dUTerent  color  No  group  of  people 
in  the  world  needs  and  wants  better  police 
protection,  more  law  and  order,  than  the 
fjoor  and  needy,  and  many  of  these  happen 
to  be  our  Negro  families,  our  Negro 
Americans. 

Now  I  don't  mean  to  suggest  that  nothing 
has  been  done  to  meet  this  crisis  To  the 
contrary  you've  done  a  great  deal  The  Fed- 
eral government  has  initiated  Lirge  and 
comprehensive  programs  of  urban  renewal, 
aid  to  educ.itlon,  manpower  training,  war  on 
poverty,  health  services  and  community  de- 
velopment. As  I  said  to  a  group  this  morning. 
we  have  in  our  prese:u  fiscal  year  budget 
approxlm.itely  iib'j  billion  for  Federal  aid 
to  the  poor  We  have  JIO  billion.  Identified 
that  win  go  Into  our  cities  and  urban 
m  an  analysis  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
counties.   Much   has  been   done    More   than 


ever  before.  And  you  who  are  leading  these 
cit.es  are  giving  greater  leadership  than  t'ver 
before 

The  Job  Corps.  VISTA.  Head  Start  for  the 
pre-schoolers,  aid  to  education — these  and 
m  iny  other  federal  programs.  In  cooperation 
witn  state  and  local  government,  are  designed 
speclftcally  to  alle.late  the  povrrty  In  our 
cuies  and  are  now  in  operation.  But  I  must 
si>  again  that  what  has  been  djne  and  Is 
being  done  is  clearly  not  enough  At  best  It 
is  only  a  beginning  on  which  to  build,  on 
wlilcn  to  grow  But  we  must  proceed  with 
what  we  have. 

Id  like  to  suggest  that  the  first  thing  that 
we  can  do  to  build  further  is  to  make  sire 
that  the  legislation  now  before  the  Con- 
gress— and  there  is.  friends,  a  long  list  of  it — 
be  promptly  enacted,  and  that  the  outstand- 
ing requests  for  Federal  funds  to  be  shared 
with  cities  and  states  be  promptly  eracted 
This  Isn't  politics  This  Isn't  partls.iushlp 
Many  of  you  Mayors  are  elected  on  a  non- 
partisan basis.  When  your  city  Ls  poor,  you're 
P')>}T  When  your  city  Is  wracked  with 
violence,  it  doesn't  make  any  differeace  about 
your  politics.  Violence  has  taken  place  m 
cities  with  Democratic  Mayors  and  Repub- 
lican Mayors  a  id  DcniiX-ratlc  Oovernors  atid 
Republican  Governors.  Politics  h.is  no  place 
m  this,  unless  you  want  to  be  a  demagogue. 
Tnls  Is  an  American  problem  It  belongs  to 
all  of  us. 

I  feel  that  a  srnse  of  urgency  Is  lacking  on 
Capitol  Hill.  And  what  1  say  here.  I  have  said 
there.  I  appeal  to  you.  the  vanguard  of  this 
great  urban  life,  to  Join  us  now  m  insisting 
that  this  sense  of  urgency  be  paramount  in 
the  hearts  and  the  minds  of  every  single 
member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
I  happen  to  believe  that  this  delay,  this  go- 
slow,  take-it-easy  and  hold-olT-and-take- 
atiother-look  attitude  ilds  and  abets  frustra- 
tion m  our  urbau  slums.  It  denies  to  you. 
It  denies  to  every  level  of  government,  the 
tools  and  the  resources  required  to  combat 
slumlsm.  And  my  fellow  Americ;tns.  if  we 
cia  get  as  excited  about  the  curse  .ind  the 
evil  of  slumlsm  as  we  do  about  CommunLsm, 
then  we  are  going  to  start  to  make  progress 
SI  imlsm  Is  the  number  one  challenging 
problem  in  America  today.  It  aids  and  abets 
all  of  our  problems.  The  children  of  slumlsm 
are  crime  and  ignorance,  unemployment, 
disease  and  poverty 

Let's  look  at  crime  now  for  Just  a  minute. 
Is  there  anything  we  can  do  ab<.iut  11?  Well. 
law  enforcement  is  essentially  a  local  re- 
sponsibility, but  It  is  the  responsibility  of  all 
of  us.  The  police  power  rests  with  the  States 
under  our  Constitution,  but  that  doesn't  ex- 
onerate anyone  from  ultimate  responsibility 
The  President  of  the  United  States  proposed 
months  ago  what  we  call  T!ie  Safe  Streets 
and  Crime  Control  Act.  This  wms  a  Presi- 
dential proposal,  but  It  came  from  the  report 
of  the  National  Crime  Commission  Itself,  a 
nonpartisan  Commission 

Now  this  bill  is  designed  to  help  you.  Mr. 
Mayor  It  will  provide  federal  grants  to  sup- 
port local  programs  of  crime  prevention, 
police  training.  Improved  correctional  facili- 
ties. You  are  the  one  that  Is  responsible  for 
local  law  enforcement  I  remember  when 
things  went  wrong  when  I  was  Mayor,  they 
dldnt  look  nround  nt  Washington  too  much 
They  got  at  me  arst.  And  you'll  be  right 
there.  You  won't  be  forgotten.  Don't  worry 
This  bill  is  designed  to  help  you  extend 
adequate  police  coverage  to  all  of  the  neigh- 
borhoods in  your  city,  so  that  the  law  will 
be  both  adequately  enforced  and  worthy  of 
respect. 

The  President  has  al.o  proposed  a  sale  of 
firearms  control  bill,  and  narcotic  control 
legislation  What  kind  of  nonsense  Is  this 
that  anyone  is  able  to  go  out  and  buy  auto- 
matic weapons''  I  like  to  hunt  pheasants, 
but  I've  never  known  a  submachine  gun  to 
get  one.  Our  firearms  controls  are  totally  In- 
adequate   And  narcotics  legislation  needs  to 


be  strengthened  In  light  of  the  surge  of  dope 
f>edUling  aiid  addiction  In  this  country  I 
doubt  If  there  Is  one  Mayor  In  this  room  who 
considers  this  legislation  unnecessiiry.  These 
bills  must  be  enacted,  and  we  need  your  help. 
And  then  there  are  key  existing  piograms 
which  need  to  be  funded,  wiiich  could  make 
substantial  contrlbutiont,.  Take  the  sad  case 
of  rent  supplements.  We  asked  tor  a  n.oaest 
progr.'.m  and  we  got  nothing.  And  what  do 
rent  supplements  do?  Well,  first  of  all,  for 
those  of  you  who  think  that  public  housing 
is  not  what  you  want,  it  permits  private 
housing  for  the  poor,  worthy  of  human  dig- 
nity. But  Congress  has  refused  to  appropriate 
.i  penny 

Take  the  case  of  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Grants.  Congress  give  not  a  cent.  The 
request  for  Urban  Research  funds  was 
chopped  ofl  by  lo  percent.  Now  if  you  know 
.ill  of  the  answers  for  your  city,  we  don't  need 
■my  urban  research  funds  But  we  just  don't 
know  all  the  answers. 

The  reqviest  for  urban  tnform.it. on  and 
technical  assistance  funds  was  reduced  by 
two-thirds,  and  that  Is  money  for  the  smaller 
cities  where  you  can't  afford  to  buy  the  high 
priced  talent  that  is  frequently  required  for 
urban  planning 

The  President  requested  an  extension  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  but  neither 
House  has  acted  on  the  BUI  at  all.  You'd 
think  there  were  no  poor 

Open  housing,  whatever  your  views  may 
be.  Is  entitled  to  a  hearing. 

The  House  of  Repre-sentatives  Just  11  days 
ago  had  an  opportunity  to  do  something  that 
would  be  of  pragmatic  and  practical  impor- 
tance. Oh  you  know,  you've  heard  about  It. 
the  rat  extermination  measure.  And  It  was 
laughed  out  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  me  tell  you 
something,  we  see  to  it  that  we  ha.e  a  pro- 
gram for  nxient  control  in  gralnerles.  in  grain 
bins.  Oh  ;,  es,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Deparimtnt  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Congress  see  to  it  that  we  don't  have  too 
mai.y  mice  and  rats  In  our  grain.  Bat  that 
same  Congre.^s  was  unwilling  to  appropriate 
one  nickel  to  see  to  It  that  rats  would  be  kept 
out  of  the  tenements  and  the  slums,  when 
we  know  that  we  know  how  to  do  it.  I  th.nk 
it  is  time  that  you  became  somewhat  right- 
eously Indignant 

We  appropriate  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
screw  worm  and  boll  weevil,  bi;t  when  did 
calves  and  cotton  become  more  Important 
than  childrenl'  And  to  the  Mayt  rs  of  the 
smaller  communities  where  the  rat  pr'blem 
Is  not  significant,  let  me  tell  you  that  It  is 
a  problem  In  Chici.go.  Detroit  and  Washing- 
ton, and  In  Philadelphia  and  New  Ycrk  and 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  And  when 
you  start  to  demolish  many  buildings  undT 
urban  renewal  the  rats  spread  even  to  your 
house,  so  don't  be  too  fussy.  You  may  have  a 
visitor. 

Well,  we've  got  a  chance.  The  Senate  1» 
going  to  consider  this  bill,  and  I  want  you 
to  be  heard.  A  nation  that  prides  Itself  on  de- 
odorants and  toothp;iste  and  cigarettes 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  a  little  something 
about  rat  legislation  I've  never  been  for  rats 
of  any  kind  m  any  way.  You  can  take  » 
strong  stand  against  rats 

Now  lot's  take  a  look  at  .mother  measure 
called  the  Model  Cities  Act  Oh  I  know  that 
evorvbodv  says,  well  this  is  old  hat  It  Isn't 
old  hat.  You  have-Vt  tried  it  on  yet.  You've 
heard  a  lot  about  It.  And  there  are  193  ap- 
plications right  now  pending  In  Washington 
.ind  more  to  come.  What  I  think,  though 
Is  that  very  few  people  seem  to  re.iUze  what 
this  Model  Cities  Act  is  all  about.  It  ofTers 
a  framework  within  w'nich  we  can  ere  ite  the 
grand  design  for  a  totally  new  urban  .Amer- 
ica It's  like  a  basic  structure,  a  constitu- 
tion for  a  new  city 

I'd  like  to  call  it  the  New  America  Act. 
because  most  Americans  are  going  to  live  m 
cities 


It  provides  for  a  working  partnership  be- 
tween all  levels  ot  government  and  private 
enterprise  We  can't  really  do  anything  in 
this  country  unless  we  put  everybody  to- 
gether on  the  same  team  Government  can't 
do  It  The  Federal  government,  state  or  city 
government  can't  do  It  alone.  You  know 
that.  And  private  enterprise  is  unable  to 
do  It  alone  many  times  because  what  we're 
asking  them  to  do  is  not  profitable.  And  you 
know  when  you  run  a  corporation,  It  Is  a 
little  bit  different  than  running  a  social  wel- 
fare agciicy.  The  people  that  run  these  busi- 
nesses have  a  fiduciary  responsibility.  They 
have  a  responsibility  to  the  stockholders,  and 
you  can't  expect  them  to  go  In  and  work 
and  clean  up  your  slums  and  do  what  needs 
to  be  done  unless  there  is  some  possibility 
of  a  modest  reward  for  effort  and  material. 

Well,  the  Model  Cities  Act  says  let's  work 
together.  This  Act  does  for  the  cities,  my  dear 
friends,  what  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  did  for  the  space  program,  if  you'll 
go  to  work  at  it.  And  I  notice  that  some  of 
you  were  a  little  bit  unhappy  about  the 
amount  we  spent  in  space.  Listen,  accen- 
tuate the  positive.  This  Is  yotir  Act.  Go  to 
work  on  it.  You'll  make  the  space  program 
look  like  it  Is  lost  In  space,  if  you'll  get  going 
on  Model  Cities.  It  cm  provide  for  the  re- 
birth of  our  cities,  their  physical  structure 
and  human  structure. 

Well.  In  this  scs-sion  of  Congress  we've  had 
a  host  of  proposals  made  to  help  restore  the 
slums,  for  a  major  private  enterprise  effort 
for  hnu.'iing  of  the  poor,  for  genuine  par- 
tlclpatiin  of  the  neighborhood  residents  In 
community  rebuilding,  for  comprehensive 
plannini;  for  the  blending  of  physical  and 
social  development.  All  of  this  Is  In  this 
Congress,  bill  after  bill,  and  also  the  unique 
bre.ikthroughs  for  applying  space  technology 
to  our  cities  Now  all  of  these  things  are  part 
and  pircel  of  the  Model  Cities  Program,  and 
It  i.-  .".11  there.  'We  don't  need  new  legisla- 
tion defir  friends,  any  more  than  you  need 
a  new  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  Model  Cities  Program  is  for  the  cities 
what  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
Is  for  the  basic  fundamental  law  of  this  na- 
tion You  can  build  with  it;  you  can  work 
with  it.  But  you've  got  to  ptit  it  to  work. 
And  I  want  to  tell  you  a  200-pound  man 
that  hopes  to  be  an  athlete  cannot  afford  to 
be  anemic.  And  the  Mode!  Cities  Program's 
hemoglobin  count  is  mighty  low.  It  is  at  a 
dangerous  level.  Pernicious  anemia  has  set 
in. 

Tiie    House    of    Representatives    cut    two- 
thirds  of  the  funds  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  this  unique  national  program — two-  , 
thirds.  And  by  the  w.iy.  the  program  wasn't  I 
funded  too  big  in  the  first  place.  The  budget  / 
request    was    bare    bones    minimum.    Two- ' 
thirds  of  it  has  been  cut  out.  I  want  to  know 
If  you're  going  to  do  something  about  get- 
ting  it   restored.    Any   nation    that   can   af- 
ford to  put  a  man  on  the  moon  can  afford 
to   put    a    man    on    his   feet   right    here   on 
earth,  and  you  know  It.  I  don't  want  to  be 
misunderstood.  I  think  w^e  can  do  both.  And 
If  I  can  get  as  much  enthusiasm  out  of  our 
Mayors   and   our    people    for   a   Model   Cities 
Program  ."s  we  have  for  the  lunar  program. 
we'll  have  things  moving. 

We're  in  competition  with  the  Russians  to 
get  to  tl-e  moon  What  about  being  in  com- 
petition with  the  whole  world  to  make  the 
finest  society  that  mankind  ever  dreamed 
of  right  here  on  the  f:ice  of  this  earth?  Right 
here  In  the  United  States  of  America.  What 
make.?  you  think  we  can  lead  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  a  better  life  if  we  can't  lead  our  own 
people?  What  makes  yoti  think  we  can  com- 
bat poverty  in  Asia  if  we  can't  combat  it 
right  here  in  the  United  States  of  America? 

Well.  I  know  that  progress  is  going  to  be 
slow.  It  never  goes  as  fast  as  we  want.  Maybe 
there  Is  good  reason  for  it,  because  we  need 
to  take  a  good  hard  look.  Jobs,  schools,  hous- 
ing, hospitals — these  things  can't  be  accom- 


plished overnight.  But  we  need  to  dream  big 
dreams  and  we  need  to  get  excited  about 
them.  We  can't  be  deterred  by  the  size  and 
the  complexity  of  the  task.  There  is  always 
somebody  telling  you,  "Oh.  it  is  Just  too 
much  for  me."  Tell  him  to  move  over.  Get 
him  a  ticket  to  the  ball  game.  Just  say, 
"Look,  we've  got  work  to  do." 

We  cannot  allow  public  revulsion  against 
tha  lawlessness  of  the  few  to  impede  our 
efforts  for  the  many.  And  I  know  there  are 
going  to  be  many  people  who  will  say.  "Well 
we're  not  going  to  do  a  thing,  because  look, 
they've  got  riots."  Those  are  the  same  ones 
before  that  didn't  want  to  do  anything. 
They've  Just  got  a  new  argument. 

I  wish  to  make  this  prediction,  that  if  we 
stop  now,  we  can  look  forward  to  nothing 
but  catastrophe.  There  are  some  things,  how- 
ever, that  all  of  us  can  do  and  we  can  do 
quickly  to  produce  some  immediate  results. 
During  the  last  few  months  many  of  you 
have  received  from  me  as  the  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Council  on  Youth  Opportu- 
nity, bulletin  after  bulletin  about  your  ap- 
pointing a  Youth  Opportunity  Council.  I 
hope  you  have.  If  you  haven't,  do  so.  The 
young  people  of  your  city — the  needy 
young  people — need  you.  And  by  the  way, 
you  need  them.  They'll  make  you  feel  bet- 
ter. Whenever  I  get  thoroughly  disgusted  and 
discouraged  in  Washington,  I  go  out  and 
meet  some  of  the  young  people  of  this  land. 
They  make  you  feel  good,  because  they  are 
the  hope. 

We  have  suggested  ways  in  which  public 
facilities,  such  as  National  Guard  armories 
and  other  facilities,  can  be  used  by  you.  The 
National  Guard  has  restated  its  rules  and 
regulations.  That  armory  in  your  town  is 
available  to  you  for  a  recreation  program. 
The  parks  are  available  to  you  to  be  used  for 
your  youth  program.  Mr.  Mayor,  don't  ask 
the  Federal  Government  to  do  something  un- 
til you've  tried  it  yourself. 

If  you  really  believe  in  local  government — 
and  most  of  us  mouth  it  day  in  and  day 
out.  and  I've  done  a  fair  share  of  it.  bowing 
down  In  reverence  to  local  government  and 
local  responsibility  and  Individual  respon- 
sibility— I  ask  this  question:  What  have  we 
done  back  home?  Schools  can  be  pressed  into 
service.  What  makes  you  think  that  schools 
ought  to  be  a  nine  months  proposition? 
Schools  ought  to  be  in  service  twelve  months 
a  year.  My  dear  friends,  I  predict  there  will 
be  a  whole  lot  less  vandalism  and  property 
destruction  of  a  school  that  is  put  to  use 
than  one  that  is  padlocked.  Talk  to  your 
school  board.  Oh,  I  know  it  costs  a  little 
more  money.  It  costs  some  money  to  stay 
well.  It  costs  some  money  to  see  a  good  doc- 
tor. It  Just  costs  some  money  to  be  a  good 
citizen. 

We  have  reported  to  you  imaginative  pro- 
grams which  are  working  well  across  the 
cities,  and  you  have  received  those  bulletins. 
I  hope  you  haven't  filed  them  away.  I  know 
you  get  a  lot  of  mall.  I  realize  that.  But  take 
a  look  at  them. 

We  have  strongly  urged  that  your  youth 
councils  continue  to  function  throughout 
the  year,  that  a  summertime  program  be  ex- 
panded into  a  year  round  program.  Now 
these  successful  youth  programs  require 
plenty  of  imagination  and  not  much  money. 

I  want  you  to  ask  your  newspapers  back 
home  to  help  you.  If  they'll  be  as  busy  re- 
porting what  you  are  doing  for  youths  as 
what  the  youth  are  doing  when  they  get 
in  trouble,  you'll  have  a  well  balanced  pres- 
entation. And  you  ought  to  talk  to  the 
Editor,  you  ought  to  talk  to  the  TV  producer, 
the  radio  man.  Talk  to  them;  talk  to  the 
disc  Jockeys  and  get  them  in.  Ask  them. 
"What  are  you  doing  to  help  here?" 

Everybody  has  a  public  responsibility  to- 
day. And  I  say  It  from  this  platform  that 
the  media  htis  a  responsibility  with  the 
Mayors  to  accentuate  the  positive,  to  help 
rebuild  America,  not  Just  to  report  Its  In- 


adequacies. If  the  American  people  knew  as 
much  about  the  Reverend  Leon  Sullivan  of 
Philadelphia  as  they  do  about  some  of  these 
other  persons  that  are  out  causing  trouble, 
then  you  would  have  a  different  picture.  This 
one  man  alone,  as  Mayor  Tate  can  tell  you, 
has  helped  save  the  lives  of  literally  thou- 
sands of  people  through  Job  training.  And 
you've  got  to  search  and  search  to  find  out 
much  about  Reverend  Leon  Sullivan.  But 
Rap  Brown  and  Stokely,  they  get  the  news. 
By  the  way,  if  you  don't  have  an  OIC  in 
your  community,  that  Ingenious  concept  of 
training  and  retraining  for  the  young  hard 
core,  unemployed,  you  write  to  the  Rever- 
end Leon  Sullivan  in  Philadelphia  or  to 
Hubert  Humphrey. 

These  programs  are  doing  things,  and  this 
is  the  good  news  of  our  day.  They  need  your 
encouragement. 

Now  what  else  can  you  do?  I  said  that  if 
you  don't  have  the  material  that  you  think 
tliat  you  need  on  this  youth  program,  write 
to  me.  I'm  deeply  involved  in  it. 

You  can  and  you  must  make  sure  that 
your  police  and  fire  departments  hire  and 
train  as  many  people  as  possible  from  the 
disadvantaged  sections  of  your  cities.  Oh, 
I  know  it  is  a  problem  to  recruit,  but  I'm 
going  to  be  honest  with  you.  If  you're  half 
as  ingenious  hiring  people  from  minority 
groups  as  we  were  in  discriminating  against 
them  for  years,  you'll  find  them.  You'll  find 
them. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  Civil  Service  reg- 
ulations. They're  not  handed  down  from 
Heaven.  They're  written  by  some  lawyer. 
They  can  be  rewritten.  Everybody  doesn't 
need  a  high  school  diploma.  Everybody 
need  a  high  school  degree.  There  Eire 
some  people  that  have  done  quite  well  even 
without  them.  I'm  not  advocating  it,  but 
you  can  search  them  out.  My  father  didn't 
graduate  from  college.  He  has  done  almost 
better  than  anybody  that  I  have  ever  met. 
He  had  character.  He  had  sense.  There  is  a 
difference  between  education  and  good 
sense.  Some  people  are  Just  under  educated, 
but  still  have  a  lot  of  sense.  I  repeat.  Look 
for  these  people.  Recruit  them.  Find  them. 
And  bring  them  in  to  your  services. 

You  can  reeducate,  too.  your  present 
police  force  in  community  relations.  Tie  your 
university  and  your  college  in  with  your 
prilice  department.  And  if  you  don't  have 
one  available  right  there  at  hand  go  to 
your  state  university.  Ask  them  to  set  up 
a  police  training  course.  It  doesn't  need  to 
be  the  special  province  of  a  half  dozen  col- 
leges or  universities  across  the  country. 
Every  state  university  in  America  could 
have  a  training  course  for  police  officers  as 
a  part  of  n  good  community  life  for  the 
American  people.  Put  our  universities  to 
work.  They  otight  not  to  be  meadows  of 
meditation.  That's  not  in  the  script.  These 
are  all  paid  for  by  you  and  the  other  tax- 
payers. The  men  on  those  campuses  are  ex- 
perts, many  of  them.  They  want  to  help. 
Get  in  touch  with  them.  Ask  them.  You  can 
request^and  I  might  add  in  a  very  plain- 
tive voice,  you  can  demand — from  your 
community  more  police  and  more  support 
for  your  police. 

I  call  upon  every  Mayor  In  this  audience  to 
go  home  now  and  have  an  honor  day  for 
your  police  department. 

Let's  start  to  respect  this  police  officer. 
Let's  ask  the  American  community  to  respect 
this  police  officer.  He  has  the  toughest  Job 
in  the  world.  And  let's  train  this  police 
officer.  Let's  give  him  a  sense  of  dignity  and 
self-respect.  Let  him  know  that  the  com- 
munity is  behind  him.  Let's  try  to  build 
conditions  In  our  community  so  that  he 
doesn't  always  have  to  be  the  law  enforce- 
ment man.  but  rather  one  that  helps  promote 
lav^'  observance. 

Can  I  Just  get  rid  of  another  little  old 
prejudice  of  mine?  We  put  most  of  our  police 
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officers  tn  automobiles  and  tney  cruise  and 
crulae  and  cruise,  and  the  only  tune  any- 
body ever  sees  them  Is  when  somebody  Is 
In  real  trouble  I  know  It  takes  more  men: 
I  know  It  is  going  to  cost  more  money  But 
it  will  be  a  wise  investment.  There  is  no 
way  to  have  better  policing  than  to  have  a 
man  on  the  beat  that  gets  to  know  what 
Lb  going  on  In  that  community.  Oh.  I  know 
It  U  old  fashioned,  but  It  still  makes  sense 

I  have  drawn  my  fair  share  of  public  ad- 
ministration charts  In  my  lifetime.  They  are 
good  to  teach  from,  but  seldom  do  you  use 
them  as  you  should  You  need  people  in  con- 
tact with  people  You  need  that  police  ofBcer 
out  there  on  that  beat,  who  can  go  talk  to 
the  priest  or  the  minister  or  the  rabbi  or  the 
community  worker  or  to  the  parents  before 
the  trouble  sets  in.  rather  than  Just  waiting 
until  the  cars  come  roaring  In.  sirens  shriek- 
ing, red  light  ablaze  and  two  officers  Jump- 
ing out  Then  you've  got  trouble  This  is 
Just  my  suggestion  Many  of  you  have  al- 
ready taken  It  But  I  know  of  no  better  way 
than  direct  communication 

You  can  adopt  the  Crime  Commission 
recommendation  that  community  service 
officers  be  added  to  your  urban  police  forces. 
You  can  and  should  recruit  returning  Negro 
veterans  into  your  community  services.  They 
are  tint  men.  well  trained  I  mean  recruit 
them  Into  the  whole  spectrum  at  community 
services,  not  Just  police  services.  Look  for 
tbem.  They're  there  When  your  cousin  wants 
a  Job.  tell  him  to  wait  awhile.  Take  a  look 
for  the  other  fellow  And  by  the  way.  we 
all  have  that  problem 

You  can  Improve  cooperation  with  regional 
and  local  ofBces  of  the  Federal  government 
agencies,  and  they  have  been  Instructed  to 
work  with  you  If  they  are  not.  write  me 
They  are  supposed  to  be  working  with  you 

You  can  urge  business  and  labor  to  work 
In  cooperation  with  city  ofBclals  to  establish 
Job  training  programs  and  Job  training  pro- 
grams that  have  relevance  to  the  Industry  In 
your  area  How  many  of  these  programs  are 
now  In  operation''  Are  their  lists  full?  We 
know  there  are  training  positions,  under 
Federal  government  today,  programs  which 
are  not  fully  occupied.  Make  a  note  right 
now  to  check  on  these  programs,  your  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps,  your  Industrial  train- 
ing programs,  your  On-The-Job  Training 
Program  Are  the  positions  filled''  Are  the 
programs  running  smoothly'' 

If  you  find  problems.  I  ask  you  once  again. 
If  you  don't  know  where  else  to  call,  call 
the  general  practitioner  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
State*.  I  don't  claim  to  be  an  expert,  but 
I  do  know  bow  to  open  letters,  and  do  know 
how  to  read  the  mall  and  answer  the  tele- 
phone, and  I  do  know  where  the  government 
U  and  where  It  operates  and  how  it  operates. 
I  want  to  help  you  I  want  to  be  your  busi- 
ness agent  In  the  National  Government  And 
I  think  I  can  help  you  If  you'll  work  with  me 

Well.  I've  kept  you  long.  But  this  Is  a  mes- 
sage that  I've  wanted  to  get  to  you  You  can 
establish  realistic  lines  of  communication, 
and  you  must,  with  the  minority  leadership 
In  your  cities.  I  think  I  am  about  to  utter  a 
profound  truth  to  you.  that  In  many  cases 
we  have  aided  and  abetted  men  of  violence 
by  our  reluctance  to  deal  with  men  of  reason 
All  too  often  we  have  Ignored  the  patient 
counsel  of  those  leaders  who  know  most 
about  the  conditions  that  we  are  trying  to 
correct,  and  then  trouble  comes.  We  need 
their  help,  these  men  of  reason,  and  we  need 
their  guidance  And  It  is  up  to  you  to  ask 
for  it.  to  look  for  them,  to  find  out  who  they 
are.  and  to  work  with  them. 

Tou  also  can  make  sure  that  you  ore  fully 
utilizing  the  human  resources  of  the  antl- 
porerty  programs  Contrary  to  the  ridiculous 
charges  that  this  program  has  encouraged 
violence,  the  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  In 
city  after  city,  with  almost  no  exception. 
members  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 


VISTA,  the  neighborhood  center  programs, 
and  the  police  cadet  programs  have  done  a 
magnificent  Job  in  preventing  outbreaks  and 
In  calming  them  after  they  have  started. 

These  disadvantaged  young  men  and 
women  can  serve  as  sp«'clal  patrols,  as  spe- 
cial emissaries  Lir  .special  aides  in  u  wide 
variety  of  ways  In  all  of  the  dozens  of  cities 
that  have  been  wracked  with  violence  this 
summer,  there  has  hardly  t>een  a  single  In- 
cident In  which  a  Head  Start  center,  a  health 
center,  a  community  action  headquarters,  a 
neighborhood  center,  or  a  youth  opportunity 
center  has  been  vandalized  or  burned.  I 
think  that  tells  us  something. 

One  of  the  most  important  actions  that 
you  can  take  La  checking  on  the  effective- 
ness of  these  programs.  Needless  to  say.  some- 
times they  are  not  as  effective  as  we  would 
want  them  At  all  levels  of  government,  we 
must  be  sure  that  we  do  not  continue  to  rely 
on  old  remedies  when  new  and  better  ones 
are  available. 

I  am  originally  a  pharmacist,  and  there 
used  to  be  a  period  of  time  years  back  that 
the  old  folks  would  have  up  there  on  the 
shelf  what  they  called  the  Quassia  Cup. 
That  was  the  Quassia  bark  filled  with  a  lot 
of  stagnant  water  When  It  started  to  taste 
bad  enough,  you  drank  It.  It  was  supposed  to 
cure  your  Ills.  It  didn't.  It  killed  many  peo- 
ple But  It  didn't  cure  any  ills. 

We're  away  from  that  day  We  are  away 
from  the  day  when  you  poured  turpentine 
on  every  wound  Now  you  start  to  use  Peni- 
cillin and  the  myecln  drugs  and  the  new 
vaccines  Mayors,  my  fellow  local  officials, 
we  must  also  apply  all  the  new  techniques 
of  community  development  and  government 
to  our  problems 

WORKING    OHOCP    ON    COMMCNITT    8»CL'«ilT 

Id  like  to  suggest  to  the  League  of  Cities, 
therefore,  this  proposition.  Wilt  you  con- 
sider in  this  Convention  establishing  a  spe- 
cial working  group  on  community  security 
to  Identify  those  programs  and  approaches 
which  have  proven  particularly  useful  In 
other  cities  or  In  your  city  In  calming  ten- 
sions and  in  quelling  violence? 

Let's  start  to  communicate  with  each  other 
and  pool  our  Information  together,  but  not 
Just  In  Washington  where  Mayor  Lindsay 
and  Governor  Kerner  will  be  heading  up 
this  fine  Commission  I  ask  you  to  do  this 
and  have  a  group  thit  cin  work  with  the 
Federal  agencies,  with  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, the  FBI.  and  all  the  other  law  enforce- 
ment Instrumentalities,  as  well  as  with  the 
community   agencies 

When  I  think  .ibout  the  responsibilities 
of  c'.ty  government,  I  can't  help  but  be  re- 
minded of  the  words  of  the  Ute  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  who  said  these  words. 
The  test  of  our  progress  Is  not  whether  we 
add  more  to  the  abundance  of  those  who 
have  too  much.  It  is  whether  we  provide 
enough  for  those  who  have  too  little  " 

Now  that  philosophy  applied  very  well 
today  We  want  all  of  jur  neighborhoods  to 
be  wholesome  and  healthful,  to  have  good 
public  services,  public  schools  and  hospitals 
and  community  agencies  But  where  there 
are  [joor  people  living  In  poor  housing  and 
In  poor  neighborhoods,  that  Is  where  the 
greatest  effort  must  be  concentrated  It  is 
they  who  need  the  best  schools,  the  best 
public  transport,  the  best  housing  code  and 
sanitation  enforcement,  and  the  best  street 
lighting  It  Is  they  who  have  been  most  de- 
prived of  opportunity,  and  who  require  our 
greatest  efforts 

The  crisis  we  face  Is  a  crisis  for  all  Amer- 
ica Responsibility  for  it  and  the  obligation 
to  overcome  it  bears  equally  on  every  citizen 
In  these  fifty  States,  black  or  white.  Republi- 
can or  Dem<icrat.  rich  or  poor  ?"or  whose 
fault  Is  It  when  our  cities  bleed  and  burn"" 
Whose  fault  Is  It  when  the  American  child 
drops  out  of  schooP  Whose  fault  Is  it  when 
a  willing  and  able  bodied  man  doesn't  get 
work?  The  answer,  my   friends,  is  that  It  Is 


the  fault  of  every  one  of  us.  It  Is  the  fault 
of  the  racial  extremist  who  Incites  to  riot 
It  Is  the  fault  of  the  looter  and  the  sniper, 
the  criminal  who  denies  his  neighbors  the 
right  to  live  in  pe.ace.  And  It  Is  the  fault  of 
governments  who  do  too  little  and  too  late 

Edmund  Burke,  the  great  British  states- 
man, once  said.  "Evil  triumphs  where  good 
men  fall  to  act."  We  need  to  act.  Ghettoes — 
I  hate  the  word — ghettoes  have  no  place  In 
America  They  are  the  very  antithesis  of  thU 
nation,  of  an  open  society,  of  freedom  of 
choice,  of  freedom  of  movement.  Ghettoes 
are  prisons.  They  make  democracy  a  frail 
pretense 

So  let  us  solemnly  resolve  in  this  Conven- 
tion assembled  to  abolish  ghettoes  from  our 
cities.  Indeed  I  would  like  to  banish  the 
word  from  the  English  language.  It  Is  re- 
pulsive, repugnant,  ugly.  In  a  broader  sense, 
the  ghettoes,  however,  are  only  an  extension 
of  the  blight  which  affects  our  total  urban 
life,  or  affects  at  least  a  terribly  critical  part 
of  It:  the  blight  of  congestion,  of  dirt,  of 
polluted  water  and  air.  tensions,  crime  and 
slums,  the  blight  from  which  the  affluent 
seek  escape  by  running  away  to  the  suburbs. 
Are  we  going  to  turn  over  these  great  cities 
to  mob  rule  by  running  away?  Are  these 
choking  and  dying  cities  an  adequate  expres- 
sion of  American  civilization  In  the  last 
third  of  the  Twentieth  Century?  I  think  not 
And  let's  resolve  to  say  no.  to  mobilize  the 
necessary  resources  to  create  the  parks,  the 
transport,  the  housing,  and  all  the  other 
facilities  needed  to  provide  every  American 
a  promise  of  this  good  America. 

My  good  friend.  Governor  Otto  Kerner  of 
Illinois,  wisely  saUd  last  Friday  night  what  I 
leave  for  you  as  a  message  of  hope  and  prom- 
ise. "America  does  not  seek  separatism,  seg- 
regation or  spiritual  secession.  Any  man  who 
preaches  these  doctrines  Is  an  enemy  of  free- 
dom." America  docs  not  seek  sepBU-atlsm. 
segregation  or  spiritual  secession.  Any  man 
who  preaches  these  doctrines  Is  an  enemy  of 
freedom  The  Governor  spoke  profound 
truth 

At  this  time  we  need  to  recognize  more 
than  ever  before  that  we  are  one  people.  We 
mub*  work  not  with  black  power  or  white 
power,  but  with  citizens'  moral  power.  We 
must  work  together  as  Americans  to  create 
a  society  where  there  Is  not  a  white  suburb 
or  a  black  ghetto,  where  economic  fear  and 
Irrational  tensions  and  racial  prejudice  do 
not  exist,  where  there  is  one  citizenship — 
not  Negro  American,  not  white  American, 
not  Catholic  American.  Protestant  Ameri- 
can. Jewish  American — but  where  there  U 
one  citizenship,  citizen  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

Thank  you  very  much 


PROPOSED  ORGANIZATION  OP 
EMERGENCY  ARMED  FORCES 
INFORMATION    CENTER 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  RooneyI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  wake  of  a  tragedy  which 
stunned  America  and  caused  grave  anxi- 
ety for  the  families  and  friends  of  5,200 
officers  and  men  aboard  the  U.S.S.  For- 
restal  this  past  weekend,  I  have  written 
today  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McNamara  and  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  urging  the 
organization  of  an  emergency  armed 
services  information  center. 
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Undoubtedly,  virtually  every  Member 
of  Congress  was  contacted  this  past  week- 
end by  parents,  wives,  or  other  relatives 
of  the  officers  and  men  aboard  the  For- 
restal,  seeking  information  about  their 
safety. 

Perhaps  other  Members  experienced, 
as  I  did,  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing information  until  the  start  of  office 
hours  Monday  morning. 

I  believe  the  answer  is  to  plan  an 
armed  services  information  center  which 
can  become  operational  almost  instantly 
upon  word  of  some  major  tragedy  affect- 
ing U.S.  military  personnel.  Information 
about  casualties  from  the  tragedy  scene 
could  be  channeled  to  the  information 
center  as  quickly  as  it  is  received.  To  be 
fully  functional,  the  center  should  be 
staffed  around  the  clock  for  several  days 
after  the  tragedy. 

Such  an  information  center  could 
serve  as  a  receiving  center  for  inquiries 
from  every  congressional  district.  Con- 
stituents could  then  contact  congres- 
sional offices  in  their  own  district  to 
request  information.  These  inquiries  in 
turn  could  be  directed  to  the  emergency 
information  center. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Forrestal  tragedy, 
I  began  receiving  inquiries  Saturday. 
They  continued  through  Sunday  and 
Monday.  But  imtil  offices  opened  Monday 
morning  it  was  virtually  impossible  to 
get  information  to  calm  distraught 
families. 

I  do  want  to  commend  the  press  and 
radio,  particularly  in  my  district,  for 
their  efforts.  Many  of  the  names  of  men 
aboard  the  Forrestal  from  my  district 
were  relayed  to  me  by  local  newsmen. 
We  were  able  to  work  together  to  allay 
the  fears  of  family  and  friends  in  the 
shortest  time  possible. 


THE  U.S.S.  "FORRESTAL" 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  RooNry]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  late  yesterday  America  learned 
the  full  gravity  of  the  tragic  mishap 
which  struck  the  U.S.S.  Forrestal  as  it 
was  about  to  laimch  an  air  mission  over 
North  Vietnam  Saturday.  We  now  know 
that  this  accident  has  taken  a  toll  of 
136  dead  and  missing  and  64  injured 
among  the  officers  and  men  aboard  the 
Forrestal. 

The  dollar  loss  was  $135  million.  The 
loss  of  aircraft  totaled  21  destroyed  and 
42  damaged,  accounting  for  $85  million 
of  the  overall  dollar  cost  of  this  mishap. 

The  price  of  this  accident  has  grown 
to  fantastic  proportions,  making  clear,  I 
believe,  the  need  for  a  congressional  in- 
vestigation of  this  and  other  types  of 
mishaps  which  have  taken  a  high  toll 
of  American  lives  and  property  in  the 
Southeast  Asian  zone  of  conflict. 

This  morning's  press  reported  that 
flames  shooting  from  a  Jet  being  started 
for  takeoff  ignited  a  missile  mounted  on 
a  plane  behind.  One  of  the  ship's  officers 


described  this  as  one  of  the  hazards  of 
war.  I  contend  It  is  not  a  hsizard  of  war 
but  an  accident  wUch  possibly  could 
have  been  prevented  by  nothing  more 
than  a  slightly  different  formation  of 
planes  awaiting  takeoff  on  the  flight  deck 
of  the  carrier.  I  say  possibly  it  could  have 
been  prevented.  It  is  just  a  possibility, 
but  one  which  should  be  considered.  Cer- 
tainly, we  can  not  permit  such  a  pos- 
sibility to  go  unchecked  until  another 
carrier  preparing  to  launch  its  aircraft 
experiences  a  similarly  tragic  accident. 

We  now  know  that  there  was  a  very 
real  possibility  that  the  entire  ship  would 
sink.  With  some  5,000  men  aboard,  this 
could  have  been  the  most  tragic  accident 
in  all  naval  history.  The  raw  courage 
and  determination  of  the  Forrestal'a 
officers  and  men  prevented  such  a  fate. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  with  me 
in  supporting  House  Resolution  836  to 
authorize  an  investigation — a  broad  in- 
vestigation of  mishaps  involving  our 
Armed  Forces — ^by  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee.  We  must  find  ways 
to  prevent  further  tragedies  due  to 
mishaps. 

SUPPORTING     THE     DOMESTIC 
TRAWIi  FISHING  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  54th  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  has  memorialized  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  sup- 
port the  domestic  trawl  fishing  industry. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unan- 
imous consent  I  place  this  in  the  body 
of  the  Record.  Joining  with  me  is  Con- 
gressman Al  Ullman: 

[Oregon  Legislative  Assembly — 1967  regular 
session] 
Senate  Joint  Memorial  9 
To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives   0/    the    United    States    of 
America,  in  Congress  Assembled,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States: 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  Plfty-fourth 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
In  legislative  session  assembled,  most  re- 
spectfully represent  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  Importance  and  nutritional 
value  of  fish  and  shellfish  in  the  world  (fish 
protein  concentrate)  and  the  American  diet 
are  becoming  Increasingly  more  important  as 
a  protein  resource;  and 

Whereas  our  federal  agencies  involved  have 
found  on  three  occaalons  since  1953-54  that 
our  domestic  trawl  fish  Industry  was  being 
hurt  or  Injured  by  Importations,  and  yet 
executive  administrative  action  iiaa  not  been 
forthcoming  to  provide  this  needed  protec- 
tion; and 

Whereas  the  United  States  domestic  fish- 
ery production  baa  decreased  and  diminished 
consistently  since  1064  to  the  point  of  hav- 
ing dropped  in  world  production  from  sec- 
ond place  to  fifth  place  (1964)  with  Norway 
overtaking  the  United  States  In  1966;  and 

Whereas  tbe  domestic  fishing  industry, 
having  been  severely  criticized  for  not  hav- 
ing upgraded  Itself,  has  found  so  doing  Im- 
possible as  long  as  any  and  all  foreign  na- 


tions can  so  conveniently  ship  fishery  prod- 
ucts Into  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  production  of 
these  species  in  1966  was  only  19.2  percent  of 
the  total  United  States  supply  and  that  from 
Imports  was  80.8  percent  (U.SX).I.  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries  Annual  Summary, 
"Packaged  Fishery  Products — 1966,"  C.  F.  S. 
No.  4343);  and 

Whereas  foreign  fishing  on  our  coasts  and 
importations  are  one  and  the  same  problem 
and  are  destroying  the  domestic  trawl  In- 
dustry; and 

Whereas  the  processing  plants  of  Oregon 
are  limiting  the  landings  of  other  trawled 
seafoods  due  to  the  heavy  and  steadily  In- 
creasing Imports  of  similar  species;  now, 
therefore, 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

(1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
memorialized  to  take  appropriate  action  to 
ensure  and  provide  a  sound  and  healthy  do- 
mestic trawl  fishery  through  quota  protec- 
tion on  such  Imported  products. 

(2)  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  tbe  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Oregon  Congressional  Dele- 
gation. 

Cecil  L.  Edwards, 
Secretary  of  Senate. 

E.  D.  DoBBS  Pitts, 
President  of  Senate. 

P.  F.  Montgomery, 

Speaker  of  House. 


WAR.  RIOT,  AND  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  EIdwards]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  is  the  full  text 
of  a  statement  on  "War,  Riot,  and  Pri- 
orities" issued  today  by  the  following  10 
Democratic  Congressmen: 

Hon.  Phillip  Burton,  of  California. 

Hon.  John  Conyers,  Jr.,  of  Michigan. 

Hon.  John  G.  Dow,  of  New  York. 

Hon.  Don  Edwards,  of  California. 

Hon.  Augustus  F.  Hawkins,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Hon.  Henry  Helstoski,  of  New  Jersey. 

Hon.  Robert  W.  Kastenheier,  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Hon.  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  of  New 
York. 

Hon.  Edward  R.  Roybal,  of  California. 

Hon.  William  F.  Ryan,  of  New  York. 

The  statement  follows: 

War,  Riot,  and  Prioritixs 

Our  nation  is  In  crisis.  We  fight  a  stale- 
mated virar  10,000  miles  from  our  shores,  there 
Is  no  Immediate  prospect  for  jjeace.  We  face 
despair  and  disruption  In  our  cities;  there 
Is  no  Immediate  prospect  for  solution. 

Never  before.  In  modern  American  history, 
have  our  national  priorities  seemed  more 
seriously  unbalanced.  Never  before  have  we 
Americans  been  more  distracted  from  our 
basic  responsibilities.  Never  before  has  na- 
tional sentiment  been  more  confused.  And 
never  before  has  enlightened  opinion  been 
more  frustrated  and  paralyzed. 

This  vacuum  of  vision  and  leadership.  In 
turn,  Is  being  filled  by  a  movement  of  hos- 
tility and  reaction.  Paced  with  the  deep&lr 
of  the  oppressed,  the  response  of  this  move- 
ment Is  to  demand  more  force,  more  punish- 
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nienc.  The  deprived  whetner  in  Vietnam  or 
the  ghetto,  cry  out  for  redress  and  inde- 
pendence, but  their  call  is  not  understjxl 
And  so  their  \ioIent  rebe.lion  is  ittnbuted 
to  external  conspiracy,  to  scapegoits  Thus. 
even  In  desperate  violence,  the  oppressed  are 
Ignored . 

America,  then,  is  threatened  not  only  by- 
overwhelming  problems  but  by  the  danger- 
ous consequences  of  our  response,  a  cycle  of 
vlgllantlsm  and  repression  In  domestic  and 
foreign  policy  alike,  v.hich  may  ultimately 
t*ar  apart  the  soul  of  this  nation. 

Never  since  we  have  been  in  Congress  have 
we  been  more  alarmed  for  the  fu'ure  of  our 
country.  Each  of  us  is  willing  to  accept  some 
measure  of  responsibility  for  the  imbalanc:- 
of  American  n.^tlonal  priorities  .uid  the  in- 
adequacy of  our  national  response  to  crisis 
We  are  sure  others  in  Congre&s  who  think  as 
we  do  will  Join  in  so  admitting 

And  so  we  must  be  frank  about  who  we 
are  how  we  feel,  and  what  we  expect  Con- 
fronted by  continued  st,uemate  In  Vietnam 
greater  violence  in  the  cities,  and  an  in- 
creasingly reactionary  response  to  that  twin 
prospect,  we  have  little  confidence  that 
progresalve  forces  in  Congress  will  of  them- 
selves SMCceed  In  redefining  American  pri- 
orities and  redirecting  American  energies. 

We  seek,  therefore,  a  uat.onal  movement 
for  social  reconstruction  to  help  reverse  the 
dangerous  drift  to  reaction  currently  threat- 
ening our  public  life. 

Such  a  project  must  acknowledge  the  great 
lesson  of  Summer  1967;  the  crisis  of  our 
ghettos  is  mo-'-  u-qenr  j/ian  t'le  uar  in  Vwt- 
la"!.  To  bring  re.U  and  lasting  peace  to  our 
cities,  we  must  end  war  in   .\sla 

First,  then,  the  war  must  end  .  .  .  now. 
America  must  reject  the  piesent  course  cf 
escalation  and  instead  offer  our  adversaries 
a  compromise  peace,  which  accepts  a  coali- 
tion government  for  South  Vietnam,  and 
the  eventual  withdraw  il  of  American  trix-ps 

Second,  vie  must  oeg.n.  in  elfect,  a  M  ir- 
siiall  Plan  for  ti.e  ciues,  a  redistribution  of 
-American  affluence  and  a  new  plan  for  the 
full  partlcipatrin  of  this  nations  deprived 
In  reconstructi.'ia;  every  ghetto  in  every  city 
of  this  country  Our  public  resources  mist 
b*  stretcthed  to  t.ieir  limits,  and  supple- 
mented by  fund?  currently  spent  for  War 
And  from  the  affluent  .»nd  the  comfortable 
of  this  nation  tin  enormous  and  unprece- 
dented majority— we  must  require  personal 
commitment  and  n-.,-4terlal  sacrifice 

This  country,  then,  must  turn  about.  It 
must  limit  Its  unwarranted  preoccupation 
with  other  continents — and  face  Itself  This 
historic  task  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  sim- 
ple choice    At  stake    s  our  self-preservation. 

We  ten  C  -n?res.imer.  are  only  a  few  We 
win  devote  aA  our  energies,  and  all  the  lead- 
ership we  Clin  exercise  m  the  constituencies 
we  represen'  But  the  effort  must  be  na- 
tional. It  mu.st  rl.se  from  the  pe-'.ple  and  the 
nelghborhood.s  nf  America  It  mu-it  find  rep- 
resentation ard  power  i.i  Congress  .And  it 
must  have  le-adership  Thus.  Onally.  we  ap- 
peal to  our  President  to  chart  a  new  course 
for  this  nat.on,  to  apply  his  great  energy 
and  political  skill  l»  a  redefined  national 
agenda,  and  to  re<riln  an  initiative  and  nno- 
mentum  for  progress  which  has  been  grad- 
ually surrendered  over  the  past  several 
years. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 
CITY  COUNCIL  ON  CONSUMER 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.slc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  Mr  RosrvTHAL !  may 
extend  his  rpmark.s  at  :h:.s  point  In  the 
Rkcord  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  ^^'quef^l  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Lsiand? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Siieaker.  a&  a 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Special  Inquiry'  on  Consumer  Represen- 
tation in  the  Federal  Government — a 
subcommittee  of  the  Hou.^e  Government 
Operations  ComnutU'e — I  was  extremely 
happy  to  receive  the  stat-ement  of  the 
New  YorK  City  Council  on  Consumer  Af- 
fairs, which  lA  ill  bt-  placed  in  the  record 
of  the  hearin;;s  bcms  iield  by  that  sub- 
commlttt^e. 

However,  in  addition  to  hem^  made  a 
part  of  those  hearings,  the  statement 
was.  in  my  judKinent.  one  which  should 
be  widely  disseminated,  and  ^iven  maxi- 
mum publicity.  It  demonstrates  that  the 
city  of  New  York  felt  tiiat  the  consumer 
was  unportant  enough  to  warrant  the 
establishment  of  aui  agency  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  protecting  his  interests. 

The  council  has  taken  a  firm  stand  in 
favor  of  expanded  consumer  information 
services  on  th  ■  pan  of  Government,  and 
has  endorsed  my  bill.  H  R.  7114.  to  create 
a  Depar.ment  of  Consumer  Affairs  and  a 
National  Consumer  Intomialion  Founda- 
tion. 

I  commend  Mayor  Jolin  V.  Lindsay  for 
h  s  recoKnilion  of  the  importance  of  the 
consuming  public,  and  m  his  desire  to 
involve  the  local  city  government  in 
activities  which  will  benefit  the  citizens 
of  New  York  City.  And  I  commend  the 
council  for  giving  the  consumer  the 
representation  he  warrants,  and  for  per- 
fo.-rmng  a  necessary  and  important  role 
in  protecting  the  bewildered  buyer  who. 
for  so  many  years,  has  been  the  victim 
m  today's  complex  marketplace. 

i  set  forth  at  this  point  the  statement 
from  the  New  York  City  Council  on  Con- 
sumer .Affa.rn . 

SrATEME.NT  uy  THE  NEW  VORK  CiTV  COONCIL 
ON  CO.VSIVIER  .AFF.MRi  TO  THE  SPECI.^L  IN- 
QUIBY     ON      CONSl.MEK      REPRESENTATION      IN 

THE  Federal  Government  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Governme.nt  Operations 
The  New  Yjrk  City  Council  on  Consumer 
Affairs  was  set  up  on  April  23.  1967  by  Execu- 
tive Order  of  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  "to  take 
affirmative  action  to  protect  the  consumer 
interests  of  the  citizens  of  New  York."  It  Is 
compoted  of  commissioners  of  major  City 
departments  with  special  responsibUlUes  In 
the  consumer  field  The  Council  Is  concerned 
with  ail  matters  affecting  the  Interest  of  the 
Citizens  of  New   York  City  as  consumers 

The  Council  favors  efforts  to  obtain  and 
disseminate  full  Information  to  consumers 
Federal  government  purchasing  standards, 
fonnulated  at  t.ixpayer  expense,  surely 
should  be  available  to  aid  him  shop  knowl- 
edgeably  in  an  IncreaJilngly  comple.x  market 
One  Federal  agency,  perhaps  the  General 
Services  .Admlnistratallon.  should  be  respon- 
sible for  organizing  and  publishing  all  ex- 
isting standards  In  a  form  useful  to  consum- 
ers A  system,  such  as  the  "Info-Tag"  pro- 
posal of  HR  7114  1 90th  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion i .  which  will  let  manufacturers  tell  the 
consumer  whether  their  prixlucts  meet  Fe<l- 
eral  standards,  would  also  be  highly  desir- 
able. 

The  need  for  more  ronsumer  Information 
Is  bevond  dispute  The  Trut.h-ln-Packaglng 
Act  and  the  pending  Truth-ln-Lendlng  bill 
demonstrate  the  concern  of  Congress  and 
of  the  nation  for  the  bewildered  buyer 
American  business  has  suctpetletl  In  produc- 
ing a  wide  range  of  high  quality  consumer 
g(xxls  but  the  poor  and  uneducated  shop- 
per^and  especially  the  welfare  recipient — is 


often  deceived  by  inferior  goods  sold  at  in- 
flated prices  by  some  unscrupulous  mer- 
chants. If  ma.Tuf.'cturer;^  and  merchants 
could  advertise  that  their  product.?  met  Fed- 
eral st^mdards.  even  the  unsuphlstlc  ited 
shopper  would  have  concrete  information 
about  the  pro<lu<"t.s  he  Is  offered 

The  New  York  City  Council  on  Consumer 
Affairs  urges  that  Federal  purchasing  stand- 
ards be  made  public.  We  support  appropriate 
admlnlstratne  action  or  leglElation  to  ac- 
complish tills  objective. 


KE.\-NEDY  ROUND 

Mr.    TIERNAN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

U!-,an!mous  consent  that  the  eentleman 
from  New  York  i  Mr.  Rose.nthali  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob'ection  to  tiie  rrquest  of  the  fientlcman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  wns  no  objection 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Kennedy  round  of  tariff  negotiations, 
ci.^ncluded  this  past  May.  has  been  char- 
acterized a.s  the  most  ambitious  attempt 
ever  made  to  achieve  the  liberalization 
of  international  trade.  After  4  years  of 
negotiations.  50  nations  accounting  for 
abrjut  80  percent  of  world  trade,  agreed 
to  cut  tariffs  a:i  average  of  35  percent  on 
industrial  goods  over  the  next  5  years  and 
to  liberalize  trade  in  farm  products.  I 
think  It  important  to  emphasize,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  thf  successful  conclL:.sion 
of  these  negotiations  continues  a  trend 
dating  back  more  than  three  decades.  In 
1931-35  the  average  U.S.  tariff  was  50 
percc-nt  of  an  item's  imiKirted  value.  At 
the  outset  of  the  Kennedy  round,  this 
fisure  had  shrunk  to  ab-.iat  11  percent 
While  it  is  much  too  early  to  measure  the 
tfjtal  effect  of  Kennedy  round  negotia- 
tions on  all  segments  of  American  indus- 
try, it  seems  quite  clear  as  a  general  prop- 
osition that  the  Kennedy  round  and.  in- 
deed, the  entire  trend  toward  a  freer 
world  marketjjlace,  promises  the  open- 
ins  of  vast  new  markets  for  U.S.  indus- 
trial and  apricultrral  products,  and.  of 
great  interest  to  me.  substantially  lower 
prices  and  increased  product  variety  for 
America's  200  million  consumers. 

It  is  because  an  effort  is  currently  un- 
derway in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate 
to  reverse  this  trend,  good  for  all  of  the 
peop'e  of  the  United  States  &nd  the  rest 
of  the  world,  that  I  report  today  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  Hou.'^e  of  Representa- 
tives The  instruments  of  th  s  attempted 
reversal  are  H  R  9475.  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  I  Mr  Mills),  and 
companion  bills  in  the  Senate.  These  bills 
seek  to  amend  the  Meat  Import  Act  of 
1964.  enacted  by  the  88th  Congress.  In 
the  same  spirit  and  tradition  of  "com- 
mercial partnership"  between  the  United 
States  and  its  neighbors  around  the 
world  that  produced  the  succe.ssful  Ken- 
nedy round  tariff  agreements 

The  Meat  Import  Act  of  1&64  author- 
ized, among  other  things,  the  importa- 
tion into  the  United  States  of  rather  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  inexpensive  lean 
beef,  u.sed  exten.sively  by  millions  of  con- 
sumers in  hamburgers,  frankfurters,  and 
other  low-cost  convenience  foods.  H.R. 
9475.   if  enacted,  would  curtail  signifi- 
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cantly  the  amount  of  inexpensive  lean 
beef  now  permitted  to  be  imported  into 
the  United  States.  Because  there  are  in- 
adequate amounts  of  this  lean  beef  pro- 
duced by  cattlemen  here,  limiting  its  im- 
portati.in  would  necessitate  the  use  of 
more  costly  grain-fed  cattle  meats  for 
hamburgers  and  frankfurters  and  raise 
their  cost  dramatically  to  the  consumer. 
It  has  been  estimated  by  some  that  such 
a  curtailment  would  raise  the  cost  as 
must  as  30  percent. 

It  seems  clear  that  this  imported  beef 
poses  little  if  any  threat  to  America's 
cattle  industry  which  concentrates  on 
"fat"  cattle  of  higher  grades  and  cost 
destined  for  steaks,  chops,  and  other 
hit:h-priced  meat  cuts.  Equally  clear  is 
that  enactment  of  H.R.  9475  would  fly  in 
the  face  of  this  promising  trend  toward 
the  liberalization  of  international  trade 
and  would  damage  the  economic  inter- 
ests of  the  consumer,  particularly  the 
poor  consumer,  whose  hamburger  con- 
sumption exceeds  the  33  pounds  per 
capita  average. 

It  is  noteworthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
only  last  month  the  entire  membership 
of  the  President's  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Food  and  Fiber  called  for 
further  liberalization  of  world  trade,  par- 
ticularly in  farm  products,  and  suggested 
that  the  United  States  should  eliminate 
its  import  quotas  for  meat. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  welfare  of  200 
million  American  consumers  requires  the 
defeat  of  this  legislation.  A  sensible  and 
convincing  argument  against  enactment 
has  been  prepared  by  the  Meat  Importers 
Council  of  America.  They  have  prepared 
a  "Clout  the  Consumer"  letter  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  a  "Statement  of 
Points  in  Opposition"  to  H.R.  9475. 1  urge 
all  those  Members  of  Congress  interested 
in  the  plight  of  the  consumer — a  plight 
which  has  received  too  little  attention 
from  us  all — to  read  the  material  which  I 
am  inserting  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Meat  Importers'  Covncil,  Inc., 

New  York,  N.Y.,  June  6. 1967. 
Re  HJl.  9475. 

A  number  of  bills  deserving  the  label 
"Clout  The  Consumer"  have  recently  been 
Introduced,  apparently  In  good  faith.  In  both 
the  Senate  and  House,  seeking  to  revise  the 
present  Meat  Import  Law  (P.L.  88-482)  with 
new,  unnecessary  quotas. 

Hasty  consideration  of  these  proposals 
would  deprive  the  Congress  of  its  prerogative 
to  Inquire  Into  all  of  the  facts  In  order  to  de- 
termine If  such  legislation  would  really  help 
the  cattle  and  livestock  feeder  Industries. 
Furthermore,  Congress  should  know  what  ef- 
fect such  propo.sals  would  have  on  consumers 
by  Increasing  the  cost  of  hamburger,  frank- 
furters and  other  convenience  foods  upon 
which  minions  of  Americans  depend. 

It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Congress,  In 
this  day  of  Inflationary  consumer  prices,  will 
allow  pa.ssage  of  a  "Clout  The  Consumer"  Bill 
without:  ( 1 )  considering  all  of  the  facts;  (2) 
hearing  both  sides;  (3)  checking  Into  claims 
cf  cattlemen;  (4)  checking  Into  the  effect  on 
millions  of  American  families;  (5)  listening 
to  major  consumer  organizations;  and  (B) 
consultation  with  the  Executive  Branch. 

Since  this  Is  a  complex  and  technical  sub- 
ject, we  enclose  a  statement  covering  certain 
points  which,  we  believe,  merit  your  consid- 
eration and  respectfully  urge  you  ask  for  full 
and  open  hearings. 
Sincerely. 

Kknneth  Robzrson, 

Chairman. 
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Statement  op  Points  in  Opposition  to 
S.  1588.  H.R.  9475,  etc 

June  6,  1967. 

"Clout  The  Consumer"?:  Why  do  we  term 
this  an  attempt  at  "Clout  The  Consumer" 
legislation? 

Millions  of  American  families  rely  on  ham- 
burgers, frankfurters  and  other  convenience 
foods  for  their  basic  meals.  Any  proposal  that 
would  tend  to  Increase  the  cost  of  these 
Important,  reasonably-priced  food  Items  Is  a 
"Clout  The  Consumer"  BUI. 

Hamburgers.  Frankfurters  and  Other  Con- 
venience Foods:  These  low-cost  popular  food 
products,  so  Important  to  the  vast  number 
of  American  consumers,  are  made  of  so-called 
manufacturing  meat — a  lean  meat,  produced 
by  grass-fed  cattle.  Imports  of  such  meat 
are  primarily  from  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  Ireland. 

U.S.  Production:  The  U.S.  cattle  Industry 
concentrates  on  sending  its  animals  to  feed- 
lots  to  be  grain-fed  and  to  become  "faf 
cattle  of  higher  grade  and  cost,  destined 
for  steaks,  chops  and  other  high-priced  cuts. 
Use  of  this  more  costly  grain-fed  cattle  meat 
for  hamburgers  and  frankfurters  would 
raise  the  prices  of  these  foods  so  drastically 
as  to  price  them  out  of  the  economic  reach 
of  the  lower-Income  families. 

Purpose  of  Proposed  Legislation:  The  spon- 
sors of  this  legislation,  the  American  Na- 
tional Cattlemen's  Association  and  the  Na- 
tional Livestock  Feeders  Association,  readily 
admit  that  their  main  purpose  in  seeking 
further  to  limit  these  Imports  Is  sharply  to 
raise  consimier  prices.  They  do  not  deny 
that  the  price  of  the  low-cost  hamburgers 
and  frankfurters  will  be  the  most  harshly 
affected.  They  cannot  deny  that  the  over- 
production of  U.S.  grain-fed  fat  cattle  for 
steaks,  chops  and  the  higher-priced  cuts  is 
In  no  way  related  to  the  need  for  Imported 
lean  meat  for  hamburgers  and  frankfurters, 
or  that  a  sufficient  supply  of  this  manufac- 
turing meat  is  not  produced  within  the  U.S. 
to  fulfill  needs. 

If  a  "subsidy"  Is  the  true  objective,  would 
it  not  be  more  forthright  to  ask  the  Con- 
gress for  that  help  without  resorting  to  sub- 
terfuge in  the  form  of  a  "Clout  The  Con- 
sumer" BUI? 

Over  the  years,  the  American  National  Cat- 
tlemen's Association  and  the  National  Live- 
stock Feeders  Association  have  prided  them- 
selves on  rejecting  any  thought  of  Federal 
subsidies.  This  new  campaign  to  "Clout  The 
Consumer"  seems  to  be  an  effort  to  obtain 
another  type  of  "subsidy"  through  a  "tax"— 
but  one  levied  only  against  the  American 
consumer  who  depends  on  hamburger  and 
frankfurters  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

If  the  U.S.  cattle  and  livestock  feeder  in- 
dustries are  Indeed  in  trouble,  as  they  claim, 
we  favor  doing  everything  practical  to  as- 
sist them.  But  this  isolated  attack  on  meat 
Imports,  without  first  having  all  the  facts, 
seems  hardly  a  practical  or  sound  way  to 
solve  the  problem. 

When  the  facts  are  brought  to  light,  they 
will  clearly  disclose  these  relevant  points: 
(1)  Imports  consist  of  entirely  different 
types  of  meat  than  are  produced  In  sufficient 
quantity  within  the  United  States;  (2)  they 
are  not  competitive  with  the  vast  amount 
of  grain-fed  U.S.-produced  meat;  (3)  further 
meat  Import  limitations  will  in  no  way  solve 
the  real  economic  problems  of  the  U.S.  cattle 
and  feeder  Industries  but  will  result  only  In 
penalizing  the  vast  number  of  families  who 
eat  hamburger  and  frankfurters,  etc.,  at  their 
main  meals  since  such  meat  Imports  are 
used  for  these  basic  nutritious  consumer 
products;  (4)  further  import  limitations  will 
mean  sharp  and  severe  price  rises,  making 
the  cost  of  hamburger  and  frankfurters  pro- 
hibitive for  millions  of  lower-income  U.S. 
consumers;  (5)  proponents  readily  admit 
that  consumer  price  rises  are  their  primary 
purpose. 


Out  Position:  We  stand  ready  to  rely  on 
the  facts. 

The  cattle  and  livestock  feeder  Industries 
deserve  to  be  helped  if  they  have  serious  eco- 
nomic troubles.  An  objective  effort  to  diag- 
nose and  to  isolate  the  real  cause  of  the  cat- 
tlemen's "ailment"  seems  to  be  a  reasonable 
request. 

Tlierefore,  we  urge  the  Congress  to  order 
a  full  and  objective  inquiry  Into  all  of  the 
facts,  including  realistic  reasons  for  the  cur- 
rent plight  of  the  U.S.  cattlemen  and  live- 
stock feeders.  The  appropriate  method  Is  to 
order  public  hearings,  conducted  by  appro- 
priate Committees  of  both  Chambers  of  the 
Congress  and  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission. 
Both  sides  deserve  a  chance  to  be  heard. 
Major  consumer  organizations  of  the  nation 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  know  the 
true  facts  and  to  present  their  views. 

The  Meat  Importers  Council. 

New  York,  N.Y. 


REPORT  ON  RURAL-URBAN  DAY  IN 
INDIANA 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  IMr.  Hajolton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Congressman  J.  Edward  Roush,  of  Indi- 
ana's Fifth  Congressional  District,  and  I 
sponsored  in  Indiana  a  Rural-Urban 
Day.  We  invited  three  of  our  "big  city" 
colleagues  to  the  Hoosier  State  to  learn 
firsthand,  some  of  the  problems  facing 
Indiana  farmers. 

Our  visitors.  Congressmen  Frank  An- 
NUNzio,  Jonathan  Bingham,  and  James 
CoRMAN  toured  Indiana  farms  and  talked 
to  farmers  and  farm  leaders  during  their 
1-day  stay  in  Indiana. 

■We  were  assisted  in  our  day  of  tours 
and  talks  by  two  distinguished  Purdue 
University  staff  members.  Prof.  N.  S. 
Hadley  and  Dr.  J.  O.  Dunbar.  These  two 
experts  on  Indiana  agriculture  accom- 
panied us  every  step  of  the  way,  supply- 
ing statistics  and  other  information  when 
it  was  needed. 

Professor  Hadley  and  Dr.  Dunbar  sub- 
sequently reported  to  President  Frederick 
Hovde  of  Purdue,  dean  of  agriculture 
Earl  L.  Butz  and  Dr.  Howard  G.  Diesslin, 
director  of  extension  service  at  Purdue, 
on  the  outcome  of  the  trip.  Their  report 
is  as  follows : 

On  Friday.  July  21.  1967.  we  accompanied 
a  tour  of  Indiana  Agriculture,  led  by  Con- 
gressman J.  Edward  Roush  of  the  5th  Dis- 
trict and  Lee  H.  Hamilton  of  the  9th  Dis- 
trict. Guests  on  the  tour  were  three  con- 
gressmen from  the  three  largest  cities  in 
the  United  States:  Jonathan  Bingham,  of 
New  York.  Frank  Annunzlo,  Chicago  and 
James  Gorman  of  Los  Angeles.  (These  three 
cities  have  46  congressmen ) .  On  this  tour 
the  congressmen  inspected  the  farms  of 
Max  Townsend  and  Ronald  Smith  In  Grant 
county  and  the  Elk  Creek  Watershed  and 
the  farm  of  Roscoe  Walker  In  Washington 
county.  These  farmers  had  capital  invest- 
ments of  atwDut  $250,000  each  and  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  25  percent  of  the  farmers 
who  produce  75  percent  of  Indiana's  farm 
output.  The  congressmen  also  visited  with 
fam^  leaders  from  both  the  5th  and  9th 
districts.  At  the  invitation  of  the  congress- 
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men.  we  served   as  consultants  throughout 
the  day. 
TJie  following  are  our  Impreaslona  of  the 

We  believe  the  iirban  congreasmen  s  un- 
deratancUng  of  agricultural  problems  was 
greatly  Improved.  They  were  genuinely  Im- 
preaaed  by  the  large  capital  outlays  asso- 
eUtcd  with  farming  They  were  likewise  im- 
preaaed  by  the  evident  high  caliber  of  the 
managerial  capacities  of  the  farmers  visited 
They  commented  on  the  relatively  meager 
r»t\im  to  capital  and  management  In  farm- 
ing, compared  to  urban  businesses  They  rec- 
ognized the  necessity  for  continued  Improve- 
menta  In  scientific  and  technical  know- 
how,  as  a  guarantee  for  an  abundant  and 
economical  source  of  fo<xl  for  urban  people 
They  were  astounded  by  the  rapid  rate  of 
technical  advancement  in  agriculture  One 
of  the  urban  congressmen  said,  'now  I  icnow 
what  a  County  Agent  does  " 

It  was  evident  that  they  were  sympathetic 
to  the  problems  of  all  farmers;  that  they 
recognized  the  role  of  commercial  farmers 
In  providing  food  for  the  nation  and  that 
programs  designed  to  help  low  income  farm- 
era  must  be  of  a  different  nature  than  those 
for  commercial  agriculture. 

Congressmen  Rouah  and  Hamilton  are 
to  b«  commended  for  recognizing  the  Im- 
portance of  having  urban  congressmen  ac- 
quainted with  agriculture  and  for  doing 
•omethtng  about  it  Both  of  these  men  recog- 
nise that  farming  Is  becoming  more  strictly 
a  business  and  much  less  a  way  of  life.  That 
the  farmer  business  man  is  like  any  other 
business  man  but  does  have  special  problems 
And  that  the  political  potence  of  American 
agriculture  is  declining  They  recognize  that 
the  Interests  of  farmers  can  be  best  served 
by  acquainting  city  people  and  their  repre- 
■entatlves  with  their  stake  in  an  efficient. 
productive    and    progressive    agrlctUture. 

Farmers  contacted  on  the  tour  did  an 
excellent  Job  of  pointing  out  major  prob- 
lems faced  by  farmers  Their  concerns  can 
be  generally  classified  as  follows: 

I.  Large  and  growing  capital  requirements 
In  modern  farming 

3.  The  pressure  to  substitute  capital  for 
labor. 

3.  The  need  for  abundant,  stable  and  rea- 
sonably priced  credit 

4.  The  pressure  to  increase  efficiency 

6.  The  Importance  of  continuing  research 
and  education 

6.  The  cost-price  squeeze 

7.  The  Importance  of  governmental  action 
In  maintaining  a  reasonable  balance  between 
production  and  effective  demand 

8.  The  pressures  generated  by  agricultural 
imports. 

8.  The  need  to  Insulate  the  domestic  mar- 
ket from  strategic  reserves  of  feed  and  food. 

10.  The  farmers  declining  share  of  the  con- 
sumers dollar. 

II.  The  Importance  of  resource  develop- 
ment and  conservation 

The  County  Agents  In  both  Grant  and 
Washington  counties  gave  valuable  assist- 
ance In  helping  to  arrange  and  conduct  the 
▼Istts.  Oeorge  iMac)  Adams  received  special 
praise  from  Congressman  Hamilton  and  his 
staff  for  his  tireless.  Imaginative,  practical 
and  enthusiastic  assistance 

Meanwhile,  newspaper  accounts  of  the 
day  In  Indiana  continue  to  appear  in 
Indiana  publications  and  I  submit  the 
following  excellent  article  "A  Congres- 
sional Turnabout"  by  Miss  Marguerite 
Davis  which  appeared  In  a  recent  Issue  of 
the  Louisville.  Ky  .  Times; 

A     CONCaESSION.\L     Tl-BNABOOT CTTT      RlPlC- 

■KNTATTVKS  PROPOSE  U«BAN  TofaS  TOB  THBI« 
RCBAI,  COLLCACITTS 

(By  Marguerite  Davis) 
WAawiNGTON  — Big-clty    congressmen.    Im- 
pressed   by    their    one-day    tour    of    Indiana 


farms  for  a  first-hand  study  of  the  farmer's 
problems,  are  thinking  of  returning  the  com- 
pliment 

Rep  Frank  Annunzlo,  D-Ill  .  whose  district 
Is  comprised  of  downtown  Chicago,  said  he 
discussed  the  idea  with  two  other  "city 
slickers  "  who  made  the  July  21  trip  with 
him — Democratic  Reps  Jonathan  B.  Bing- 
ham, of  New  York  City,  and  James  C.  Cor- 
man.  of  suburban   Loe  Angeles. 

The  plan  would  be  to  take  rural-wea  con- 
gressmen on  a  tour  of  the  cities,  show  them 
the  slums,  the  dilapidated  housing  the  over- 
crowded, under-equipped  schools. 

TRIP    CALLED    BIO    SfCCESS 

Reps  J  Edward  R-.ush  and  Lee  H  Hamil- 
ton. Indiana  Democrats  who  sfKinsored  the 
f.irm  ".our  of  their  districts,  endorsed  the  Idea 
They  said  that  If  they  were  Invited,  they 
would  accept 

Meanwhile,  all  concerned  agree  the  Indiana 
trip  was  an  outstanding  success 

"My  principal  Impression  Wiis  the  size  of 
the  Investment  required  for  a  farm,  the  diffi- 
culty and  complexity  of  the  operation,  the 
fact  that  so  much  equipment  Is  needed." 
Bingham  said  "Farmers  have  to  be  highly 
educated  people  .  m  management,  plan- 
ning hnance — and  these  are  Just  family 
farms." 

Annunzlo  said  he  planned  to  confer  with 
Labor  Secretary  W  WiUard  Wlrtz  about  the 
possibility  of  assigning  unemployed  persons 
to  farm  work 

Something  has  to  be  done  to  get  labor  for 
the  farmers.  '  he  said  "Someone  has  to  use 
imagination  to  sell  people  on  going  to  work 
on  f.arrns  .  .  to  romanticize  farm  life.  If 
necessary 

A    MUCH     HARDER    LIFE 

He  conceded  the  need  for  better  retiuns  for 
the  farmers,  but  said  their  plight  could 
t>e   W'lrse 

"These  people  are  getting  4  5  to  5  per  cent 
return  on  their  money  and  It's  not  enough." 
he  said  "They're  sm.Jl-business  men,  and 
that's  the  problem  of  all  sm.ill- business  men 
"But  with  all  their  problems,  they  at  least 
have  clear  air  to  breath  and  gtxxl  food  to  eat 
The  small -business  men  In  the  city  have  a 
much  harder  life" 


earlier  bill.  This  measure,  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  will  not  only  help  to  pro- 
tect citizens  but  will  also  discourage  fu- 
ture unwise  construction  in  flood  plsun 
areas.  As  Mr.  Williams,  of  New  Jersey, 
one  of  the  Senate  sponsors,  has  pointed 
out,  it  should  reduce  the  needs  for  Fed- 
eral relief  expenditures  for  flood-stricken 
regions  by  leading  to  more  prudent  use 
of  these  lands. 

Numerous  insurance  companies  have 
indicated  their  support  for  this  bill  and 
have  agreed  that  for  the  first  time,  it  will 
be  economically  feasible  for  them  to  offer 
protection  against  floods.  As  designed, 
the  proposed  system  will  serve  as  another 
example  of  cooperation  between  the  pri- 
vate and  public  sectors  of  American  life. 


FLOOD  INSURANCE  NEEDED 

Mr     TIERNAN     Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oreson  i  Mr  UllmanI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  ULLMAN  Mr  Speaker.  2  years 
aKo  during  the  Christmas  .season,  Oregon 
was  suddenly  struck  by  a  .series  of 
cripphng  floods  which  ravaged  virtually 
the  entire  State  and  led  President  John- 
son to  declare  a  di.saster  area. 

The  Individuals  whose  houses  and 
places  of  business  were  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed generally  had  no  Insurance  to 
protect  them  from  such  an  eventuality. 

Even  now,  tens  of  thou.sands  of  Ameri- 
can families  living  in  flood-danger  areais 
are  unable  to  obtain  insurance  policies 
which   cover   these   natural   disasters. 

For  a  number  of  years,  various  Federal 
programs  to  create  a  system  of  flood  In- 
surance have  been  di.scussed.  Earlier  In 
this  se.s,slon  I  was  pleased  to  introduce 
H.R.  3264  I  am  now  happy  to  join  with 
my  colleague  from  Florida  IMr.  Pepper  1 
In  Introducing  an  improved  version  of  my 


WARSAW  UPRISING 

Mr  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Rodino  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
should  like  to  join  my  countrymen  in 
paying  tribute  and  respect  to  the  Polish 
nation  and  in  particular  to  the  people  of 
Warsaw  who  on  August  1,  1943,  joined 
their  compatriots  In  other  parts  of  the 
country  in  a  brave  uprising  against  the 
German  occupying  army. 

Polish  histories  almost  invariably 
begin  with  descriptions  of  Poland's  geo- 
graphic situation.  Whether  or  not  it  is 
explicitly  noted,  it  becomes  immediately 
apparent  to  the  reader  that  Poland,  lying 
on  the  great  central  European  plain,  is 
unprotected  by  natural  barriers  from  her 
two  powerful  neighbors,  Germany  and 
Russia.  Historically,  her  geographic  en- 
vironment has  been  the  bane  of  Polish 
Independence. 

When  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
after  invading  Poland  in  September 
1939,  across  her  eastern  and  western 
boundaries,  signed  the  Ribbentrop-Molo- 
tov  "Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Fron- 
tiers." Poland  was  being  partitioned  by 
foreign  powers  for  the  fifth  time  in  her 
history.  On  October  6,  Hitler  proclaimed 
the  end  of  the  Polish  State,  This  reck- 
less disregard  for  the  territorial  sover- 
eignty of  Poland  was  the  immediate 
cause  for  a  declaration  of  war  on  Ger- 
many by  the  West  European  nations. 

Poland  suffered  Incomparable  losses 
throughout  the  war.  In  the  German-oc- 
cupied area.  S.S.  leader  Himmler  carried 
out  a  ruthless  program  of  Germanlza- 
tion  under  his  newly  acquired  title  of 
"Commissioner  for  the  Consolidation  of 
German  Nationality."  Polish  Inhabitants 
of  western  Poland  were  driven  away, 
murdered,  or  deported  as  forced  labor  to 
central  Germany.  Polish  schools  were 
closed,  libraries  and  archives  destroyed, 
newspapers  suppressed.  The  entire 
teaching  staff  of  Jagellon  University  In 
Cracow,  one  of  the  oldest  and  finest  uni- 
versities in  Europe,  was  arrested  and 
many  were  killed  at  Sachsenhausen 
camp.  Similarly.  In  eastern  Poland,  large 


numbers    of    Poles    were    deported    to 
Russia. 

After  the  German  invasion  of  Russia 
and  eastern  Poland  in  June  1941,  the 
Poles  found  themselves  allied  with  the 
Soviet  Union  against  Germany. 

Though  Polish  divisions  abroad  fought 
bravely  against  the  axis  In  Africa,  In  air 
battles  over  Western  Europe,  in  the 
Italian  campaign,  and  in  the  invasion  of 
Prance,  their  homeland  was  a  victim  of 
treachery.  When  the  Red  Army  ap- 
proached Warsaw  in  1943,  ostensibly  to 
liberate  the  capital,  the  Polish  under- 
ground, encouraged  by  broadcasts  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  rebelled  against  the 
Nazi  troops  in  the  city.  While  the  Ger- 
mans sent  reinforcements  from  their  re- 
treating army  to  crush  the  revolt,  the 
Soviet  Army  waited  across  the  Vistula 
I  River  a  few  miles  from  the  city  for  5 
I  weeks.  This  delay  enabled  the  Germans 
1  to  conduct  an  unprecedented  campaign 
of  murder  and  systematic  demolition. 
The  citizens  of  Warsaw  had  expected  im- 
mediate aid. 

Nevertheless,  when  support  was  not 
forthcoming,  they  fought  dauntlessly 
against  insuperable  odds.  The  Russians 

t  arrived  after  the  entire  city  was  razed. 
One  cannot  fall  to  be  deeply  moved  by 
this  tragedy  of  betrayed  hope  and  need- 
less destruction. 

Twenty-four  years  later,  Warsaw 
stands  as  vital  testimony  to  the  deter- 
mination and  courage  of  the  Polish  citi- 
zens. Conquering  tremendous  hardship, 
the  Poles  have  rebuilt  their  cities  on 
fields  of  rubble,  restoring  entire  old  sec- 
tions stone  by  stone  to  their  former 
beauty.  Today  In  Warsaw,  It  is  possible 
to  turn  a  corner  and  walk  down  a  nar- 
row street  that  holds  shimmering  mem- 
ories of  the  past  and  then  to  turn  again 
Into  the  modem  city  to  see  proud  prom- 
ise for  the  futiu-e.  Despite  a  continuing 
foreign  presence  on  Poland's  political 
stage,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Poles  of 
Warsaw  fought  to  no  avail.  Their  tra- 
ditional spirit  and  courage  will  never  be 
defeated. 


I 


LETTER  FROM  MRS.  ERNESTINE 
ROSSANO 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Barrett]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
irom  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
my  colleagues  will  be  Interested  to  hear 
about  a  letter  written  to  Sargent  Shriver, 
on  July  13.  1967,  by  Mrs.  Ernestine  Ros- 
sano,  one  of  my  constituents.  She  writes 
to  commend  the  Job  Corps  program  for 
*nat  it  has  done  for  her  grandson,  who 
joined  the  Job  Corps  In  February  1967. 

When  he  joined  the  Job  Corps,  she 
writes,  he  couldn't  read  a  second-grade 
°ook.  He  was  first  sent  to  Trapper  Creek 
Job  Corps  Center  In  Montana  and,  after 
»«»mpllshlng  the  necessary  basic  educa- 
oon  skills,  he  transferred  to  the  Kilmer 
Job  Corps  Center  in  New  Jersey.  He  came 
uome  on  leave  between  these  assign- 


ments, and  his  grandmother  noticed  a 
decided  Improvement.  He  was  more  of  a 
man  now.  He  had  learned  to  read  In  Just 
a  few  months  and  the  moment  he  arrived 
home  he  took  a  book  to  read  and  proudly 
display  his  accomplishment. 

Mrs.  Rossano  feels  that  the  Job  Corps 
is  something  to  be  proud  of,  and  I  am 
sure  many  of  my  constituents  would 
agree  'with  her.  I  tun  sure  that  letters  of 
application  like  Mrs.  Rossano 's  give  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction  to  all  those  as- 
sociated with  the  Job  Corps  program  and 
can  be  multiplied  by  many  thousands. 

I  commend  her  letter  to  my  colleagues 
and  insert  it  in  the  Record. 

July  13,  1967. 

Deab  Saroent  Shkives:  I  am  wrlttlng  In 
reference  of  my  grandson  who  lived  with 
me.  and  has  Joined  the  Job  Corp  Center  In 
Feb  of  67.  What  I  want  to  say  when  he  Joined 
he  couldn't  read  a  second  grade  book.  He 
came  home  on  leave  when  he  was  transfered 
from  TttLpptT  Creek  Montana  to  Kilmer 
JCC  Eddlson,  NJ. 

I  am  very  happy  for  the  big  improvement. 
he  is  more  of  a  man  then  the  boy  that 
Jo  ned,  he  was  so  proud  to  think  he  has 
learned  to  read,  he  Just  could'nt  wait  for 
the  moment  he  got  home  he  took  a  book 
out  and  started  to  read.  To  think  he  could'nt 
read  at  all  a  few  months  ago.  The  JCC  is 
something  to  be  real  proud  of  what  can 
be  done  for  boys  a  Job  well  done.  May  God 
Bless  you  and  keep  up  the  JCC. 

Thank  You. 

A  proud  Grandmother, 

Mrs.  EsNESTiNE  Rossano, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

P.S. — Please   answer   this   letter. 

Thank   You. 


A  MATTER  OF  ENLIGHTENED 
SELF-INTEREST 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Henry  Fluegel  Silver  of  my  State,  a  public 
spirited  citizen  and  highly  successful 
chartered  life  underwriter,  recently  wrote 
to  me  about  the  importance  of  develop- 
ing multilateral  assistance  for  the  devel- 
oping nations. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and 
other  readers  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, I  Insert  his  letter  herewith: 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Representative  Jonathan  B,  Bingham, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,.  D.C. 

Dear  Representattve  Bingham:  The  mass 
poverty  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  Is 
almost  beyond  the  grasp  of  our  understand- 
ing. As  a  result,  we  have  found  it  easier  to 
pay  Up  service  to  our  moral  obligations  than 
to  take  the  practical  and  hard  steps  neces- 
sary to  attack  this  problem  meaningfully. 

No  country  can  hope  to  offer,  indefinitely. 
food  surpluses  to  the  starving  of  the  world 
on  a  unilateral  basis.  Even  food  aid  organized 
on  an  international  basis  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  permanent  solution.  The  food  surpluses 
of  the  high  productivity  nations  will  shortly 
be  exhausted.  Putting  back  into  production 
their  entire  Idle  acreage  will  not  begin  to  take 
up  the  slack  in  this  race  between  need  and 
available  resources. 


The  financial  and  material  aid  needed  by 
the  developing  nations  over  the  next  15-25 
years  cannot  be  provided  by  any  single  na- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  for  the  rich  nations 
to  simply  increase  their  share  of  the  aid  re- 
quired without  consideration  of  the  larger 
economic  Issues  Involved,  is  to  throw  good 
money  after  bad.  The  poor  nations  cannot 
profitably  use  this  aid  in  a  logical  and  well- 
planned  development  program  If  they  con- 
tinue to  suffer  under  the  burdens  of  an  In- 
creasing debt-service,  unfavorable  foreign 
trade  arrangements,  and  a  shortage  of  for- 
eign exchange. 

The  long-range  planning  now  required  can 
only  be  accomplished  on  an  Intergovernmen- 
tal basis.  Agencies  within  the  United  Nations 
are  the  obvious  channels  for  the  aid  resources 
now  required.  If  the  United  States  were  to 
initiate  this  step  It  could  begin  to  erase  the 
unfortunate  and  unfair  image  Is  has  acquired 
as  a  neo-colonlal  and  imperialist  pwwer.  It 
would  gain  the  confidence  of  the  ordinary 
people  of  the  world  through  two  steps:  its 
support  of  the  United  Nations,  and  its  will- 
ingness to  take  action  that  Implies  some  form 
of  economic  sacrifice.  It  is  a  matter  of  en- 
lightened self-interest  to  embark  on  this 
path.  Herbert  Waters,  the  assistant  adminis- 
trator of  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment put  It  cogently  when  he  said:  Hunger 
used  to  be  the  silent  enemy  of  man.  Starva- 
tion used  to  be  the  silent  way  of  death.  Not 
any  more.  Instead  of  silence,  it  can  mean  a 
resounding  roar  of  violence." 

As  the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth  It 
behooves  us  to  utilize  our  affluence  and  in- 
fluence for  the  international  general  welfare. 
By  so  doing  we  ensure  a  decent  world  for 
our  posterity  to  inhabit. 
Sincerely, 

Henry  Plttegel  Silver. 


FEDERAL  MAGISTRATES  ACT 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  wish  to  address  this 
body  in  support  of  the  Federal  Magis- 
trates Act,  S.  945,  as  amended,  which 
passed  the  Senate  on  June  29.  S.  945 
would  abolish  the  office  of  the  U.S.  com- 
missioner and  establish  in  its  place  in 
the  judicial  branch  of  our  Grovemment 
a  system   of  U.S.  magistrates. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation, 
having  introduced  H.R.  8520.  I  heartily 
endorse  its  purpose  of  revamping  our 
system  of  commissioners  which  has 
changed  little  for  over  a  century.  On  the 
level  where  many  of  our  citizens  have 
their  first  contact  with  the  Federal  judi- 
ciary, it  would  require  that  magistrates 
be  attorneys  whenever  possible,  it  would 
afford  secure  terms  of  office  to  magis- 
trates, it  would  compensate  magistrates 
with  salaries  not  case  fees,  and  it  would 
establish  uniform  procedures.  Further, 
this  legislation  would  relieve  our  over- 
burdened U.S.  district  courts  from  cer- 
tain cases  which  could  more  desirably 
be  decided  on  a  lower  level,  and  the 
magistrates  could  be  assigned  various 
other  duties  to  assist  the  courts. 

The  magistrate  would  assume  the  du- 
ties of  the  present  commissioner,  such 
as  issuing  warrants  and  setting  ball  at 
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men,   we  served   aa   consultanta   throughout 
tbe  day. 
Tb0  foUowlQg  are  our  Impreaalona  of  the 

We  believe  the  urban  congreeamen  s  un- 
derstanding of  agricultural  problems  was 
greatly  improved.  They  were  genuinely  Im- 
picmrrl  by  the  large  capital  outlays  asso- 
ciated with  farming  They  were  likewise  Itn- 
prcased  by  the  evident  high  caliber  of  the 
managerial  capacities  of  the  farmers  visited 
They  commented  on  the  relatively  meager 
return  to  capital  and  management  In  farm- 
ing, compared  to  urban  businesses  They  rec- 
ogzilzed  the  necessity  for  continued  Improve- 
ments In  scientific  and  technical  know- 
how,  as  a  guarantee  for  an  abundant  and 
economical  source  of  food  for  urban  people 
They  were  astounded  by  the  rapid  rate  of 
technical  advancement  in  agriculture  One 
of  the  urban  congressmen  said,  "now  I  It  now 
what  a  County  Agent  does  " 

It  was  evident  that  they  were  sympathetic 
to  the  problems  of  all  farmers;  that  they 
recognized  the  role  of  commercial  farmers 
In  providing  food  for  the  nation  and  that 
programs  designed  to  help  low  income  farm- 
ers must  be  of  a  different  nature  than  moee 
for  commercial  agriculture. 

Congressmen  Roush  and  Hajnllton  are 
to  be  commended  for  recognizing  the  Im- 
portance of  having  urban  congressmen  ac- 
quainted with  agriculture  and  for  doing 
something  about  It  Both  of  these  men  recog- 
nize that  farming  Is  becoming  more  strictly 
a  business  and  much  less  a  way  of  life.  That 
the  farmer  business  man  Is  like  any  other 
business  man  but  does  have  special  problems. 
And  that  the  political  potence  of  American 
agriculture  is  declining  They  recognize  that 
the  InteresU  of  farmers  can  be  beet  served 
by  acquainting  city  people  and  their  repre- 
■entatlvee  with  their  stake  in  an  efficient. 
productive    and    progressive    agriculture. 

Fanners  contacted  on  the  tour  did  an 
excellent  Job  of  pointing  out  major  prob- 
lems faced  by  farmers  Their  concerns  can 
be  generally  classified  as  follows: 

1.  Large  and  growing  capital  requirements 
m  modern  farming 

2.  The  pressure  to  substitute  capital  for 
labor. 

3.  The  need  for  abundant,  stable  and  rea- 
sonably priced  credit 

4.  The  pressure  to  increase  efficiency 

6.  The  Importance  of  continuing  research 
and  education 

8.  The  cost-price  squeeze 

7.  The  Importance  of  governmental  action 
In  maintaining  a  reasonable  balance  between 
production  and  effective  demand. 

8.  The  pressures  generated  by  agricultural 
Imports. 

9.  The  need  to  Insulate  the  domestic  mar- 
ket from  strategic  reserves  of  feed  and  food. 

10.  The  farmers  declining  share  of  the  con- 
sumers dollar. 

11.  The  Importance  of  resource  develop- 
ment and  conservation. 

The  County  Agents  In  both  Grant  and 
Washington  counties  s;ave  valuable  assist- 
ance In  helping  to  arrange  and  conduct  the 
visits.  Oeorge  (Mac)  Adams  received  special 
praise  from  Congressman  Hamilton  and  his 
statr  for  his  tireless.  Imaginative,  practical 
and  enthusiastic  sisslstance. 

Meanwhile,  newspaper  accounts  of  the 
day  In  Indiana  continue  to  appear  in 
Indiana  publications  and  I  submit  the 
following  excellent  article  "A  Congres- 
sional Turnabout"  by  Miss  Marguerite 
Davis  which  appeared  In  a  recent  Issue  of 
the  Louisville.  Ky..  Times: 

A     CONCSESSIONAL     TfKNABOtTT CTTT      REPRE- 

SKNTATTVES  PKOPOSE  URBAN  TOUES  FOR  THEIR 

Rural  Colleagues 

(By  Marguerite  Davis) 
WASHtNGTON  — Big-clty    Congressmen.    Im- 
pressed   by    their    one-day    tour    of   Indiana 


forms  for  a  flrst-hand  study  of  the  farmer's 
problems,  are  thinking  of  returning  the  com- 
pliment 

Rep.  Prank  Annunzlo.  D-IU  .  whose  district 
Is  comprised  of  downtown  Chicago,  said  he 
discussed  the  Idea  with  two  other  "city 
slickers  '  who  made  the  July  21  trip  with 
him — Demucratlc  Reps.  Jonathan  B.  Bing- 
ham, of  New  York  City,  and  James  C.  Cor- 
man.  of  suburban  Loe  Angeles. 

The  plan  would  be  to  take  rural-area  con- 
gressmen on  a  tour  of  the  cities,  show  them 
the  slums,  the  dilapidated  housing,  the  over- 
crowded, under-equipped  schools 

TKIP    CALLED    BIO    SrCCESS 

Reps  J  Edward  R*jush  and  Lee  H  Hamil- 
ton. Indiana  Democrats  who  sp>onsored  the 
farm  tour  of  their  districts,  endorsed  the  Idea 
They  said  that  Lf  they  were  Invited,  they 
would   accept 

Meanwhile,  all  concerned  agree  the  Indiana 
trip  was  an  outstanding  success 

"My  principal  Impression  was  the  size  of 
the  Invcrtment  required  for  a  farm,  the  diffi- 
culty and  complexity  of  the  operation,  the 
fact  that  so  much  equipment  Is  needed," 
Bingham  said.  "Farmers  have  to  be  highly 
educated  people  .  .  in  management,  plan- 
ning nnance — and  these  are  Just  family 
farms." 

Annunzlo  said  he  planned  to  confer  with 
Labor  Secretiiry  W  WlUard  Wlrtz  about  the 
possibility  of  assigning  unemployed  persons 
to  (arm  work 

'Something  has  It)  be  done  to  get  labor  for 
the  farmers.  '  he  said  "Someone  has  to  use 
Imagination  \m  sell  people  on  going  to  work 
on    farms  to    romanticize    farm    life,    Lf 

necessary 

A    MUCH     HARDER    LIFE 

He  conceded  the  need  for  better  returns  for 
the  farmers,  but  said  their  plight  could 
bf   worse 

"These  people  are  getting  4  5  to  5  per  cent 
return  on  their  money  and  It's  not  enough." 
he  said  "They're  small-business  men.  and 
that's  the  problem  of  all  small-business  men 

"But  with  all  their  problems,  they  at  least 
have  clear  :ilr  to  breath  and  good  food  to  eat. 
The  small -business  men  In  the  city  have  a 
much  harder  life   " 


earlier  bill.  This  measure,  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  will  not  only  help  to  pro- 
tect citizens  but  will  also  discourage  fu- 
ture unwise  construction  in  flood  plain 
areas  As  Mr  Williams,  of  New  Jersey, 
one  of  the  Senate  sponsors,  has  pointed 
out.  it  should  reduce  the  needs  for  Fed- 
eral relief  expenditures  for  flood-stricken 
regions  by  leading  to  more  prudent  use 
of  these  lands. 

Numerous  insurance  companies  have 
indicated  their  support  for  this  bill  and 
have  agreed  that  for  the  first  time,  it  will 
be  economically  feasible  for  them  to  offer 
protection  against  floods.  As  designed, 
the  proposed  system  will  serve  as  another 
example  of  cooperation  between  the  pri- 
vate and  public  sectors  of  American  life. 


FLOOD  INSURANCE  NEEDED 

Mr.  TIERNAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  IMr  Ullm.\n1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  ULLMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  2  years 
ago  during  the  Christmas  season,  Oregon 
was  suddenly  struck  by  a  .series  of 
crippling  floods  which  ravaged  virtually 
the  entire  State  and  led  President  John- 
son to  declare  a  disaster  area. 

The  Individuals  whose  houses  and 
places  of  business  were  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed generally  had  no  Insurance  to 
protect  them  from  such  an  eventuality. 

Even  now,  tens  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can families  living  in  flood-danger  areas 
are  unable  to  obtain  Insurance  policies 
which   cover   these   natural   disasters. 

For  a  number  of  years,  various  Federal 
programs  to  create  a  system  of  flood  in- 
surance have  been  di.scussed.  Earlier  In 
this  session,  I  was  pleased  to  Introduce 
H.R,  3264.  I  am  now  happy  to  join  with 
my  colleague  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper) 
In  Introducing  an  Improved  version  of  my 


WARSAW  UPRISING 

Mr.  TIERNAN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  IMr,  RodinoI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
should  like  to  join  my  countrymen  in 
paying  tribute  and  respect  to  the  Polish 
nation  and  In  particular  to  the  people  of 
Warsaw  who  on  August  1,  1943,  joined 
their  compatriots  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  In  a  brave  uprising  against  the 
German  occupying  army. 

Polish  histories  almost  invariably 
begin  with  descriptions  of  Poland's  geo- 
graphic situation.  Whether  or  not  it  is 
explicitly  noted.  It  becomes  immediately 
apparent  to  the  reader  that  Poland,  lying 
on  the  great  central  European  plain.  Is 
unprotected  by  natural  barriers  from  her 
two  powerful  neighbors,  Germany  and 
Russia,  Historically,  her  geographic  en- 
vironment has  been  the  bane  of  Polish 
Independence, 

When  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
after  Invading  Poland  In  September 
1939.  across  her  eastern  and  western 
boundaries,  signed  the  Rlbbentrop-Molo- 
tov  "Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Fron- 
tiers." Poland  was  being  partitioned  by 
foreign  powers  for  the  fifth  time  in  her 
history.  On  October  6,  Hitler  proclaimed 
the  end  of  the  Polish  State.  This  reck- 
less disregard  for  the  territorial  sover- 
eignty of  Poland  was  the  immediate 
cause  for  a  declaration  of  war  on  Ger- 
many by  the  West  European  nations. 

Poland  suffered  Incomparable  losses 
throughout  the  war.  In  the  German-oc- 
cupied area.  S,S.  leader  Himmler  carried 
out  a  ruthless  program  of  Germaniza- 
tion  under  his  newly  acquired  title  of 
"Commissioner  for  the  Consolidation  of 
German  Nationality,"  Polish  Inhabitants 
of  western  Poland  were  driven  away, 
murdered,  or  deported  as  forced  labor  to 
central  Germany.  Polish  schools  were 
closed,  libraries  and  archives  destroyed, 
newspapers  suppressed.  The  entire 
teaching  staff  of  Jagellon  University  In 
Cracow,  one  of  the  oldest  and  finest  uni- 
versities In  Europe,  was  arrested  and 
many  were  killed  at  Sachsenhausen 
camp.  Similarly,  in  eastern  Poland,  large 


numbers    of    Poles    were    deported    to 
Russia. 

After  the  German  Invasion  of  Russia 
and  eastern  Poland  In  June  1941,  the 
Poles  found  themselves  allied  with  the 
Soviet  Union  against  Germany. 

Though  Polish  divisions  abroad  fought 
bravely  against  the  axis  in  Africa,  in  air 
battles  over  Western  Europe,  In  the 
Italian  campaign,  and  In  the  Invasion  of 
France,  their  homeland  was  a  victim  of 
treachery.  When  the  Red  Army  ap- 
proached Warsaw  in  1943,  ostensibly  to 
liberate  the  capital,  the  Polish  under- 
ground, encouraged  by  broadcasts  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  rebelled  against  the 
Nazi  troops  in  the  city.  While  the  Ger- 
mans sent  reinforcements  from  their  re- 
treating army  to  crush  the  revolt,  the 
I  Soviet  Army  waited  across  the  Vistula 
"  River  a  few  miles  from  the  city  for  5 
weeks.  This  delay  enabled  the  Germans 
to  conduct  an  unprecedented  campaign 
of  murder  and  systematic  demolition. 
The  citizens  of  Warsaw  had  expected  Im- 
mediate aid. 

Nevertheless,  when  support  was  not 
forthcoming,  they  fought  dauntlessly 
against  Insuperable  odds.  The  Russians 
arrived  after  the  entire  city  was  razed. 
One  cannot  fall  to  be  deeply  moved  by 
this  tragedy  of  betrayed  hope  and  need- 
less destruction. 

Twenty- four  years  later,  Warsaw 
stands  as  vital  testimony  to  the  deter- 
mination and  courage  of  the  Polish  citi- 
zens. Conquering  tremendous  hardship, 
the  Poles  have  rebuilt  their  cities  on 
fields  of  rubble,  restoring  entire  old  sec- 
tions stone  by  stone  to  their  former 
beauty.  Today  In  Warsaw,  it  Is  possible 
to  turn  a  corner  and  walk  down  a  nar- 
}  row  street  that  holds  shimmering  mem- 
ories of  the  past  and  then  to  turn  again 
into  the  modem  city  to  see  proud  prom- 
ise for  the  future.  Despite  a  continuing 
foreign  presence  on  Poland's  political 
stage,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Poles  of 
Warsaw  fought  to  no  avail.  Their  tra- 
ditional spirit  and  courage  will  never  be 
defeated. 


LETTER  FROM  MRS.  ERNESTINE 
ROSSANO 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Barrett]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
my  colleagues  will  be  interested  to  hear 
about  a  letter  written  to  Sargent  Shrlver. 
on  July  13,  1967,  by  Mrs.  Ernestine  Ros- 
sano.  one  of  my  constituents.  She  writes 
to  commend  the  Job  Corps  program  for 
'■hat  it  has  done  for  her  grandson,  who 
Joined  the  Job  Corps  in  February  1967. 

When  he  joined  the  Job  Corps,  she 
'^tes,  he  couldn't  read  a  second-grade 
oook.  He  was  first  sent  to  Trapper  Creek 
Job  Corps  Center  In  Montana  and,  after 
J^compllshlng  the  necessary  basic  educa- 
Qon  skills,  he  transferred  to  the  Kilmer 
Job  Corps  Center  In  New  Jersey.  He  came 
home  on  leave  between   these  assign- 


ments, and  his  grandmother  noticed  a 
decided  improvement.  He  was  more  of  a 
man  now.  He  had  learned  to  read  in  Just 
a  few  months  and  the  moment  he  arrived 
home  he  took  a  book  to  read  and  proudly 
display  his  accomplishment. 

Mrs.  Rossano  feels  that  the  Job  Corps 
Is  something  to  be  proud  of,  and  I  am 
sure  many  of  my  constituents  would 
agree  with  her.  I  am  sure  that  letters  of 
application  like  Mrs.  Rossano's  give  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction  to  all  those  as- 
sociated with  the  Job  Corps  program  and 
can  be  multiplied  by  many  thousands. 

I  commend  her  letter  to  my  colleagues 
and  insert  it  in  the  Record. 

Jttlt  13,  1967. 

Deak  Sabgknt  Smivn:  I  am  wrlttlng  In 
reference  of  my  grandson  who  lived  vsrlth 
me,  and  has  joined  the  Job  Corp  Center  In 
Feb  of  67.  What  I  want  to  say  when  he  Joined 
he  couldn't  read  a  second  grade  book.  He 
came  home  on  leave  when  he  was  transfered 
from  Trapper  Creek  Montana  to  Kilmer 
JCC  Eddlson.  NJ. 

I  am  very  happy  for  the  big  Improvement, 
he  Is  more  of  a  man  then  the  boy  that 
]o  ned,  he  was  bo  proud  to  think  he  has 
learned  to  read,  he  Just  could'nt  wait  for 
the  moment  he  got  home  he  toolc  a  book 
out  and  started  to  read.  To  think  he  could'nt 
read  at  all  a  few  months  ago.  The  JCC  Is 
something  to  be  real  proud  of  what  can 
be  done  for  boys  a  Job  well  done.  May  God 
Bless  you  and  keep  up  the  JCC. 

Thank  You. 

A  proud  Grandmother, 

Mrs.  ESNES'TINZ  Rossano, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

P.S. — Please   answer   this   letter. 

Thank    You. 


A  MATTER  OF  ENLIGHTENED 
SELF-INTEREST 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  weis  no  objection. 

Mr,  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr, 
Heruy  Pluegel  Sliver  of  my  State,  a  public 
spirited  citizen  and  highly  successful 
chartered  life  underwriter,  recently  wrote 
to  me  about  the  Importance  of  develop- 
ing multilateral  assistance  for  the  devel- 
oping nations. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and 
other  readers  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, I  Insert  his  letter  herewith: 

New  York,  N,Y. 
Representative  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Oeab  Representative  Bingham:  The  mass 
poverty  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  is 
almost  beyond  the  grasp  of  our  understand- 
ing. As  a  result,  we  have  found  It  easier  to 
pay  Up  service  to  our  moral  obligations  than 
to  take  the  practical  and  hard  steps  neces- 
sary to  attack  this  problem  meaningfully. 

No  country  can  hope  to  offer.  Indefinitely, 
food  surpluses  to  the  starving  of  the  world 
on  a  unilateral  basis.  Even  food  aid  organized 
on  an  International  basis  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  permanent  solution.  The  food  surpluses 
of  the  high  productivity  nations  will  shortly 
be  exhausted.  Putting  back  Into  production 
their  entire  Idle  acreage  will  not  begin  to  take 
up  the  slack  In  this  race  between  need  and 
available  resources. 


The  financial  and  material  aid  needed  by 
the  developing  nations  over  the  next  15-25 
years  cannot  be  provided  by  any  single  na- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  for  the  rich  nations 
to  simply  Increase  their  share  of  the  aid  re- 
quired without  consideration  of  the  larger 
economic  Issues  Involved.  Is  to  throw  good 
money  after  bad.  The  poor  nations  cannot 
profitably  use  this  aid  In  a  logical  and  well- 
planned  development  program  If  they  con- 
tinue to  suffer  under  the  burdens  of  an  In- 
creasing debt-service,  unfavorable  foreign 
trade  tirrangements.  and  a  shortage  of  for- 
eign exchange. 

The  long-range  planning  now  required  can 
only  be  accomplished  on  an  intergovernmen- 
tal basis.  Agencies  within  the  United  Nations 
are  the  obvious  channels  for  the  aid  resources 
now  required.  If  the  United  States  were  to 
Initiate  this  step  It  could  begin  to  erase  the 
unfortunate  and  unfair  Image  Is  has  acquired 
as  a  neo-colonlal  and  Imperialist  power.  It 
would  gain  the  confidence  of  the  ordinary 
people  of  the  world  through  two  steps:  Its 
support  of  the  United  Nations,  and  Its  will- 
ingness to  take  action  that  Implies  some  form 
of  economic  sacrifice.  It  is  a  matter  of  en- 
lightened self-interest  to  embark  on  this 
path.  Herbert  Waters,  the  assistant  adminis- 
trator of  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment put  It  cogently  when  he  said:  Hunger 
used  to  be  the  silent  enemy  of  man.  Starva- 
tion used  to  be  the  silent  way  of  death.  Not 
any  more.  Instead  of  silence,  It  can  mean  a 
resounding  roar  of  violence." 

As  the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth  It 
behooves  us  to  utilize  our  afSuence  and  In- 
fluence for  the  International  general  welfare. 
By  so  doing  we  ensure  a  decent  world  for 
our  posterity  to  Inhabit. 
Sincerely, 

Henry  PLtJECEL  Silver. 


FEDERAL  MAGISTRATES  ACT 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr,  Gonzalez!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  wish  to  address  this 
body  In  support  of  the  Federal  Magis- 
trates Act,  S.  945,  as  amended,  which 
passed  the  Senate  on  June  29.  S.  945 
would  abolish  the  office  of  the  U.S.  com- 
missioner and  establish  In  its  place  in 
the  judicial  branch  of  our  Government 
a  system   of  U.S.  magistrates. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation, 
having  introduced  H.R.  8520.  I  heartily 
endorse  its  purpose  of  revamping  our 
system  of  commissioners  which  has 
changed  little  for  over  a  century.  On  the 
level  where  many  of  our  citizens  have 
their  first  contact  with  the  Federal  judi- 
ciary, it  would  require  that  magistrates 
be  attorneys  whenever  possible,  it  would 
afford  secure  terms  of  office  to  magis- 
trates, it  would  compensate  magistrates 
with  salaries  not  case  fees,  and  it  would 
establish  uniform  procedures.  Further, 
this  legislation  would  relieve  our  over- 
burdened U.S.  district  courts  from  cer- 
tain cases  which  could  more  desirably 
be  decided  on  a  lower  level,  and  the 
magistrates  could  be  assigned  various 
other  duties  to  assist  the  courts. 

The  magistrate  would  assume  the  du- 
ties of  the  present  commissioner,  such 
as  issuing  warrants  and  setting  ball  at 
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preliminary  hearings.  In  addition,  the 
trial  jurisdiction  of  a  magistrate  would 
extend  to  those  accused  of  misdemean- 
ors that  are  punishable  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  1  year  of  a  f^ne 
of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  both,  pro- 
viding the  accused  waives  his  right  to 
trial  before  a  US  district  court  and 
waives  anv  right  to  a  trial  by  jury  A 
magistrates  decision  can  be  appealed 
to  the  district  court  «.  .  ,    . 

I  have  sounded  out  several  officials  in 
my  district  on  the  Federal  Magistrates 
Act.  The  Honorable  Adrian  A.  Spears,  the 
distinguished  and  energetic  chief  judge 
of  the  western  district  of  Texas.  U.S. 
District  Court,  has  said  this  legislation 
would  be  a  tremendous  step  forward. 
Attorney  James  L.  M.  Miller,  a  commis- 
sioner himself,  writes  me: 

As  you  know  the  bill  has  the  support  ot 
all  the  Judges,  the  American  Bar  A.^oclatlon. 
and  that  extensive  hearings  were  had  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  clearly  showed  the 
need  for  the  reform  as  set  out.  In  your  bill 
the  Commissioner  system  based  on  a 
fee  system  land  In  m.iny  cases  the  Commis- 
sioners are  not  lawyers.  Is  archaic.  Inefficient. 
and  a  detriment  to  the  administration  ot 
iiistlce  m  the  Federal  System  The  bill  in  the 
Senate  passed  without  a  dissenting  vote!  It 
Is  hoped  'h.it  the  bill  would  p^iss  In  the 
House  this  month 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  judicial  system  carmot 
be  said  to  deliver  justice  unless  its  de- 
cisions are  swift  and  sure.  I  believe  the 
Federal  Mat-istrates  Act  would  signifi- 
cantly imorove  the  quality  and  dispatch 
of  justice  I  commend  to  my  coUea^-ues' 
attention  to  Senate  Report  No  357  on  S 
945,  and  the  hearings  before  the  Tydings 
Sulicommittee  on  Improvement  in  Judi- 
cial Machinery  of  the  Senate  Judiciar>- 
Committee  entitled  'Federal  Magistrates 
Act"'— 90th  Congrfss— and  'US.  Com- 
missioner System'— 89th  Congress.  S 
945  Is  pending  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  I  ume  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  requesting  prompt  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation  as  soon  as  the 
press  of  committee  business  allows. 


FREEDOM  AND  THF  RI.SING  CRIME 
WAVE— .SPEECH  BY  ASSOCIATE 
JUSTICE  I    BFVERLY  LAKE 

Mr.  TIERNAN  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  'Mr  HfndersonI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the     Record     and     include     extraneous 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  HF:NDERS0N.  Mr  Speaker.  As- 
sociate Justice  I  Beverly  lAke  recently 
.spoke  b_-fo-e  the  American  Legion  post 
at  tXinn.  N  C  ,  which  is  in  the  district  1 
have  the  honor  to  represent,  on  the  sub- 
ject "Freedom  and  the  Rising  Crime 
Wave  •• 

Justice  Lake  is  an  outstanding  public 
servant,  having  distinguished  himself  as 
a  practicing  lawyer,  a  law  professor  at 
Wake  Forest  College,  assistant  attorney 
general  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
and  now  as  a  member  of  the  supreme 
court  of  his  native  State 

His  speech  has  attracted  widespread 
Interest,   and  several  of  our  colleagues 


in  the  House  of  Representatives  have  in- 
dicated their  appieciation  and  interest 
111  his  expression. 

With  this  m  mind  I  am  including  the 
text  of  the  referred-to  speech  in  the 
Record 

Freedom  and  the   Rising  Cri-me  Wave 
(Speech  to  Dunn.  N C,  post  of  the  Araericm 
Legion.  July  7.   1967.  by  I    Beverly  Uikei 
One  of   the  many  satlsf.ictions  I  get   from 
being   a    grandfather    Is   that   now   I   get   In- 
vited   to   birthday   p-irties  again    A  birthday 
celebration  is  a  wonderful  time  of  pleasure 
recollection,     pleasant    companionship     .md 
anticipation  of  nice  things  to  come    We  h.id 
a  birthday  celebration  this  week— tie  blrth- 
d.iv  of  our  country. 

in  order  that  their  fellow  Amerlc  ms  and 
all  the  world  of  their  time,  and  we  *ho  were 
to  come  after  them  upon  this  great  land, 
might  Itnow  the  rea.son  for  their  decision  to 
embaric  upon  the  desperate  course  of  revolu- 
tion against  the  greatest  military  power  in 
the  world.  Thomas  Jefferson  and  his  associ- 
ates set  down  in  the  Deciar-ition  of  Inde- 
pendence the  more  serious  abuses  of  power 
by  the  King  and  his  ministers  It  is  a  cata- 
logue of  the  evil  fruit  which  gruws  upon  the 
tree  of  tyranny  -a  picture  o!  the  conditions 
which  our  fathers  found  so  intolerable  they 
Joined  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  in 
pledging  their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their 
s.icred  honor  to  destroy  Since  those  condi- 
tions were  the  result  of  acts  of  their  gov- 
ernment, there  were  many  who.  m  good  con- 
science, said.  "This  Declaration  Is  treason, 
we  must  obey  the  law:  we  may  properly  a-slc 
the  Government  to  do  better  but  we  must 
have  l.iw  and  order 

The  Book  of  Judges  In  the  Holy  Scriptures 
recounts  a  dark  and  dismal  century  in  the 
history  of  Israel  It  closes  wUh  this  descrip- 
tive and  thought  provoking  sentence:  "In 
those  d.iys  there  was  no  king  In  Israel,  every 
man  did  that  which  was  right  In  his  own 
eyes  "  That  is  a  picture  of  anarchy  -  no  law, 
no  courts,  no  police  It  Is  a  picture  of  a  des- 
perate time  of  strxiggle  for  a  hand-to-mouth 
existence  In  a  community  filied  with  fear 
and  anxiety  whenever  the  sun  went  down. 
Through  these  tv/o  windows  of  history  we 
see  the  extremes — lawless  anarchy  and  blind 
obedience  to  an  all  powerful  government 
Both  have  been  tried  by  mankind  over  and 
over  and  over  .igaln  TTie  results  of  each  are 
well  known  The  results  of  each  are  inevit- 
able The  results  of  each  are  insecurity, 
anjilety,  fear,  the  denial  of  opportunity  and 
the  destruction  c^t  ambition.  Somewhere  be- 
tween the  two  .les  the  happy  land  of  freedom 
of  opp<jrtunlty.  of  freedom  from  fear,  and 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  Individual  for  his 
own  welfare  which  must  always  accompany 
'.TPf^om  If  freedom  Is  to  live  and  grow 

Here  in  this  country  of  ours,  and  especially 
In  this  State  of  ours,  we  have  not  reached 
that  Promised  Land,  but  we  have  been  given 
glimpses  of  It  We  know  that  it  is  real,  and 
*«  .ire  neiff-r  U'  it  th.^n  anv  other  people 
on  e.uth  We  have  been  brought  in  sight  ot 
It  by  the  wl'dom  of  men.  whom  I  believe 
to  have  been  guided  by  Gixl.  In  conceiving 
the  Idea  of  a  g.overnment  limited  In  Its  pow- 
ers by  a  written  Constitution,  interpreted 
and  applied  by  Judges,  administrators  and 
legislators  committed  to  a  faith  In  such  a 
government  We  h.ive  been  brought  in  sight 
of  this  Promised  Land  by  the  plodding  foot- 
steps of  men  and  women,  unknown  to  the 
hlstijrlan.  unacquainted  with  the  niceties  of 
constitutional  law.  but  aware  of  the  oppor- 
tunities of  freedom,  conscious  of  their  own 
responsibility  for  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies, and  aware  that  they  and  their  children 
could  not  prosper,  materially  or  spiritually. 
If  either  tnelr  government  contrilled  ihPir 
lives  or  lawles.sness  roamed  their  streets  We 
stand  upon  the  borders  of  this  Promised 
Land     Some   day    History   will   write   an   ap- 


praisal of  our  America.  W'lll  It  be  like  that 
of  the  early  Israelites?  Will  History  say  of 
us  also:  "These  people  were  brought  to  the 
borders  of  the  Promised  Land,  but  they  were 
too  stupid,  too  lazy,  too  fearful  to  go  on 
and  possess  It,  so  they  died  In  the  wilder- 
ness''' 

You  members  of  the  American  Legion  have 
demonstrated  your  faith  in  and  your  love  for 
this  country  of  ours  in  many  ways.  Some  oi 
you   have   heard   the   sound   of  enemy  shells 
and    bullets,    some    have    flown    in    combat, 
some  have  sailed  the  cold,  dark  ocean  won- 
dering if  you  would  see  the  sun  rise  again, 
■you  have  seen  your  friends  die   Some  of  you 
carry  in   your  own  bodies  reminders  of  the 
battlefield     You    know,    far    better    than    I, 
what  your  boys,  and  the  sons  of  your  neigh- 
bors,  are   experiencing   at    this   hour  In  the 
hills    and    swamps    of    Vietnam    while    the 
Peaceniks  parade  and  burn  their  draft  cards, 
while  the  government  in  Washington  holds 
back  our  field  commanders  lest  they  go  all 
out  and  win  a  victory  comparable  to  that  of 
General    Dayan    in    the    Slnal    Desert,    while 
the  federal  courts,  which  we  have  seen  move 
so  quickly  upon  an  appeal  in  order  to  destroy 
the    constitutional    powers    of    the    states, 
dawdle    and    delay    in    the    c.ise    of    Casslus 
Clay    For   what    you   have  done  in   training 
canip  and  in  battle  I  am  garteful.  I  am  also 
grateful  for  what  you  are  doing  In  holding 
meetings  like  this,  for  all  that  you  and  the 
American  fighting  men  before  you  have  done 
for  our  country  on  the  battlefield  and  on  the 
seas  and  In  the  skies  will  be  wasted  II  we 
lose  our  freedom  here  at  home  either  to  an 
Increaslnglv    powerful   and   arrogant  federal 
government  or  to  the  rising  tide  of  lawless- 
ness and  crime. 

It  is  heartening  to  see  occasions  like  thU 
here  in   Harnett  County,  and  in  place  after 
place    elsewhere    throughout    our    State.    In 
which  the  people  of  the  community  gather 
to  express  appreciation  to  their  police  officers. 
In  a  few  weeks  I  shall  have  lived  61   years 
m  North   Carolina  and   will  finish   my  39th 
year  as  a  North   Carolina  lawyer,  observing 
and  participating  In  the  work  of  our  courts. 
In    all   of   that   time    I   cannot   remember  a 
single  Instance  In  which  a  police  officer  any- 
where m   this  Stale  was  discourteous  to  me 
or   mistreated    me    I   h.ive   had   one   or  two 
stop  me  and  tell  me  things  that  I  wa.s  doing 
which  I  shouldn't  do  In  my  automobile,  and 
I  am  a  better  driver  today  because  they  did. 
but  never  have  I  personally  experienced  any 
police  brutality  or  police  .irrogance.  When  I 
was    practicing    law    in    the    courts    of    this 
county  and  elsewhere  and  especially  so  since 
I  have  been  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
I  have  been  Impressed  with  the  etTiclency  o: 
our   police   officers   and    their   b  isic    fairness 
Undoubtedly  there  are  some  officers  who  are 
bolh  cruel  .'ind  stupid    Unquestionably  there 
are    some    who    are    subject    to    corruption, 
graft  and  improper  UiHuence    The  ideal  po- 
lice officer  does  not  exist  In  human  form  id 
North  Carolina  any  more  tiian  does  the  Idea: 
Judge  or  the  Ide.U  pre.ichcr.  but  we  cm  saj 
proudly  and  truthfully  that  In  North  C.iro- 
llna    the   law    abiding    citizen    has   no   basi« 
U)T  fCAT  Of  police  brutality  and  we  must  fx 
swift    to   denounce    that   slanderous    charge 
by  the  agitators  of  criminal   violence  when- 
ever it  is  raised  iis  a  smoke  screen  for  their 
own  unlawfvU  conduct 

Fearless  Fosdlck  Is  one  of  .\\  Capp's  con- 
trlhutions  to  our  Sunday  morning  ple;isure 
because  he  Is  so  far  from  being  a  true  pic- 
ture of  our  American  policeman.  But  what 
If  he  were  nof  What  If  he  were  Just  a  sllgbt 
exaggeration''  Then  we  should  be  living  li: 
a  police  state  I  wonder  If  Fearless  Fosdlck 
would  be  as  amusing  to  the  people  of  War- 
saw or  Budapest  or  East  Berlin  as  he  is  W 
the  children  of  Dunn  and  Wake  Forest.  Tb* 
p».3ple  of  those  cities  know  what  police  bnJ- 
tallty  really  means.  You  see  they  live  In  • 
country  which  has  a  government  not  llmitw 
by   a  constitution   like  ours.   They  can  t«l. 
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you  all  about  life  in  a  Welfare  State.  They     misdeeds  of  the  dope-peddler,  the  kidnapper 


can  tell  you  what  It  is  like  to  live  In  a  com 
munity  where  the  police  .ire  supreme  and  the 
greatest  crime  is  to  advocate  a  change  in  the 
government.  I  am  glad  you  police  officers  do 
not  represent  a  government  like  that.  You 
and  we  share  the  responsibility  for  seeing  to 
It  that  you  never  do. 

It  mu.st  be  galling  to  you  to  see  a  man  you 
know  to  be  guilty  of  a  crime  go  free  because 
his  guilt  could  not  be  proved  within  the 
rules  of  evidence.  It  Is  to  Judges  also — at 
least  to  tiiose  in  this  State.  The  rules  of  evi- 
dence are  not  Divinely  Inspired,  but  if  police 
officers  and  Judges  throw  them  aside,  we 
shall  find  that  we  have  paid  too  big  a  price 
for  the  convictions  of  a  handful  of  criminals, 
for  those  rules  help  to  prevent  a  police  state 
from  being  fastened  upon  our  country.  The 
acquittal  of  the  innocent  Is  as  Important  in 
the  building  of  a  law  abiding,  peaceful  and 
pro.-perous  community  as  is  the  conviction 
of  the  criminal. 

A  few  days  ago  there  came  to  my  desk  a 
publication  containing  a  letter  from  a  Con- 
gressman from  another  state.  He  was  advising 
his  constituents  not  to  travel  with  their 
families  to  Washington  this  summer  because 
It  Is  not  a  safe  place  for  them  to  visit.  Can 


the  rapist,  the  arsonist  and  the  gangster. 
That  is  utter  nonsense  and  the  sooner  we 
start  saying  so  the  sooner  we  shall  have  our 
people  back  on  the  road  to  the  Promised 
Land  of  freedom  and  of  law  and  order. 

We  must  recognize  and  act  upon  the  truth 
that  there  are  In  this  world  of  ours  men  who 
are  cold-blooded,  cruel  and  merciless  beasts. 
To  them  the  only  thing  of  importance  is  the 
satisfaction  of  their  desires.  They  did  not 
get  that  way  through  mistreatment  in  the 
kindergarten.  But  if  they  did,  what  of  it? 
That  is  the  way  they  are  and  they  must  be 
dealt  with  on  that  basis.  A  rattlesnake  just 
cannot  help  being  venomous,  but  you  can- 
not cure  him  of  It  by  kindness.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  know  enough  about  the  intricate 
workings  of  the  human  mind  to  know 
whether  a  man,  who  knows  the  difference  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  can  by  reason  of  a 
mental  defect,  have  a  truly  irreslstable  urge 
to  kidnap  and  torture  a  child  to  death  just 
for  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  child  suf- 
fer, but,  assuming  he  does  have  that  kind  of 
mentality,  should  we  not  be  more  concerned 
virlth  protecting  the  remaining  children  of 
our  communities  than  with  his  comfort  and 
welfare?  Should  we  not  so  deal  with  him  as 


you  imagine  that !  The  capital  of  our  country      to  discourage  others  from  pretending   they 
so  riddled  by  lawlessness  and  violent  crime      have  a  like  disease? 


that  a  man  cannot  safely  carry  his  children 
there  to  see  the  Washington  Monument,  the 
Capitol,  the  White  House,  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution! 
Why? 

You  do  not  have  to  look  far  to  find  the 
answer.  It  lies  on  the  doorstep  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  on  the  portico 
of  the  White  House  and  all  along  that 
beautiful  avenue  which  runs  between  them. 
Washington  is  an  unsafe  place  for  the 
American  people  to  visit  this  summer  because 
the  police  of  Washington  have  been  ham- 
strung by  a  series  of  Federal  Administrations 
concerned  more  with  political  victory  than 
with  l.iw  and  order  In  the  capital  city  of 
.\merica.  It  Is  time  that  we,  the  American 
people,  bring  home  to  all  would  be  rulers  of 
our  country  that  political  victory  and  law 
and  order  must  go  hand  In  hand,  that  we 
will  not  stand  for  the  coddling  of  criminals 
for  political  expediency,  and  if  they  can't  do 
something  at>out  it  we  can  and  we  will  on 
election  day. 

I  hope  there  will  never  come  a  time  when 
in  the  heart  of  the  typical  American  there  is 
not  a  feeling  of  pity  and  concern  for  the  man 
or  woman  charged  with  crime,  when  we,  in- 
dividually and  as  a  community,  will  not  be 
determined  that  no  innocent  person  be  pun- 
ished,  that    no   guilty   person    be   punished 


If  our  country  is  to  go  forward  Into  the 
Promised  Land  which  lies  before  us  we  must 
stop  and  then  turn  back  this  rising  wave  of 
crime.  It  is  no  light  task,  but  one  which  will 
require  much  time  and  the  elTorts  of  us  all. 
The  government,  the  church,  the  school,  the 
home  all  have  important  roles  to  play  If  we 
are  to  conquer  this  lawlessness  and  free  our 
country  from  Its  power. 

Of  course,  slum  conditions  and  lack  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  provide  a  breeding  place 
for  crime  and  lawlessness.  By  no  means  are 
poverty  and  lack  of  hope  for  economic  im- 
provement the  only  source  of  crime.  It  is. 
however,  a  matter  of  plain  common  sense 
that  we  work  hard  to  get  rid  of  such  condi- 
tions wherever  they  exist.  It  Is  equally  Im- 
portant that,  while  we  are  so  engaged  we  do 
not  condone  lawlessness  In  the  slums  on 
the  ground  that  things  are  excusable  there 
which  cannot  be  tolerated  elsewhere.  Crime, 
like  disease,  does  not  stop  at  area  boundary 
lines. 

The  real  breeding  place  of  crime,  however. 
Is  not  In  the  city  slum  or  In  rural  poverty.  Its 
real  breeding  place  Is  in  the  human  mind 
and  the  human  heart.  Here  the  school,  the 
church,  the  home  are  our  chief  sources  of 


and  lawlessness,  the  human  heart,  bearing 
in  mind  that  our  Lord,  during  His  ministry 
on  earth,  was  more  concerned  with  the  heart 
than  with  the  stomach.  Our  country  needs 
very  badly  slum  clearance  and  full  employ- 
ment, but  she  needs  far  more  the  therapy 
which  comes  from  an  application  of  His 
Gospel  to  the  hearts  of  men  and  women,  the 
inspiration  to  goodness  and  clean  living 
which  comes  to  the  mind  filled  with  His 
practical  rules  of  life,  the  hope  which  comes 
to  one  who  knows  the  cleansing  power  of 
His  love.  Why  should  a  church  which  has 
these  things  In  its  arsenal  go  forth  to  battle 
ag.ainst  crime  armed  only  with  the  latest 
books  on  Sociology.  Economics  and  Psychi- 
atry? 

We    are    properly    concerned    about    the 
threat  of  the  rising  tide  of  crime  to  those 
we  love  in  otu  homes.  We  think  quite  rightly 
about  the  danger  of  the  burglar  in  the  night 
for  it  is  an  increasing  danger,  but  how  much 
more  terrible  it  is  if  Crime,   itself,   reaches 
into  our  home   and  takes  one  of  our  own. 
I  had  a  long  distance  call  the  other  night 
from   the   mother  of  a  man   in  one  of   our 
prisons.  She  wanted  me  to  tell  her  how  to 
get  a   post-conviction   hearing   for   her  son. 
Of  course,  I  told  her  that  since  I  am  on  the 
Court  I  could  not  advise  her  about  that.  She 
would  have  to  employ  a  lawyer.  But  as  I  hung 
up  the  phone  I  thought  what  a  terrible  thing 
it  must  be  for  a  parent  to  have  a  child  who 
is  a  criminal  by  choice.  It  is  not  necessarily 
the  parent's  fault,  for  we  know  that  children 
frequently      wander     far     from      the     path 
pointed  out  to  them  at  home  and  in  which 
their  parents  walk,  but  the  writer  of  the  Book 
of  Proverbs  was  not  indulging  in  idle  talk 
when  he  said.  "Train  up  a  child  In  the  way 
he  should  go  and  when  he  Is  old  he  will  not 
depart  from  it."  The  changes  In  our  home 
life  and  economic  conditions  resulting  In  so 
many  mothers  working  away  from  home  and 
leaving  their  little  ones  to  a  nursery  or  to 
their  own  devices  after  school  have  put  a 
great  strain  upon  the  most  important  years  of 
character  building.  When  this  Is  unavoidable, 
greater,  not  less  effort  Is  required  to  build 
Into  the  child  those  principles  of  right  and 
wrong  which  are  the  foundation  of  the  law- 
abiding  life,   and  which   are  built   Into   the 
child  by  the  happy  combination  of  patience, 
love  and  discipline. 

When  all  these  forces  are  at  work  to  clean 
up  the  breeding  places  of  crime  we  shall 
still  have  with  us  the  true,  hardened  crimi- 
nal. We  shall  still  have  with  us  the  crafty 
ones  who  Incite  their  less  intelligent  asso- 


strength    and    our    chief    and    most    costly  „ 

failures.  Increasingly,  our  schools  are  being  elates  to  riot  and  disorder,  to  burning  and 

.     _                     .                      beset  with  the  evils   we  foresaw  would  re-  PiHaglng  and  senseless  destruction  of  a  city. 

with  undue  severity,  when  we,  individually      suit  from  the  tragic  blunder  and  disregard  of  ^°  ^'^  ^^^^^  always  need  the  strong  hand  of 

and  as  a  community,  will   not  be  ready  to      law  by  the  Supreme   Court   of   the   United  government — the  police  and  the  courts.  As 

grant  to  the  person   who  has  offended  and      States   thirteen   years   ago.   They   are   beset  *'®  *'^°  ^^  charged,  particularly,  with  this 

repented    the    mercy    and    the    forgiveness      by  troubles  far  more  serious  than  mere  in-  responsibility,   move   to  meet  it,   let  us  re- 

whlch  some  day  we  shall  seek  for  ourselves,      adequate  salaries  for  teachers.   One   of   our  mernber  that  a  government  of  free   people 

but  there  is  a  difference  between  concern  and      American    shortcomings   is    the    belief    that  depends  for  its  strength  upon  their  respect, 

an    abundance   of   money   will   solve   every-  f  ^^  ^^}^  'f  =  so  conduct  the  arrest,  Investigation 
thing.  It  will  not  solve  the  problems  of  our 
schools.    Our    educational    program    In    the 
elementary   grades   continues    to   be    Inade- 
quate for  the  same  reasons  It  was  lnadequ:ite 


Indulgence,   between   mercy   and   mush,   be- 
tween justice  and  sentimentality. 

All  over  America  there  is  a  rising  wave 
of  crime — all  sorts  of  crime.  While  it  rises 
and  sweeps  on.  we  are  floundering  In  a 
swamp  of  mu.-h  about  the  guilt  of  society. 
There  has  never  been  anywhere  on  earth  a 
society  which  offers  more  hope,  opportunity 
and  assistance  to  the  oppressed  and  handi- 
capped than  America.  Yet  it  Is  here  in  our 
country  that  we  have  the  highest  rate  of 
major  crime  of  any  civilized  country  on 
earth. 

To  some  extent  that  crime  rate  is  at- 
tributable, It  is  true,  to  our  traditional  love 
of  freedom  from  governmental  control,  which 
j^  our  strength  and  which  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  be  lost,  but  the  recent  rise  in  crime 
la  America  Is  not  due  to  that.  It  Is  due  to 
tbe  coddling  of  criminals,  the  hamstringing 
°'  our  police  with  textlx>ok  sociology,  the 
constant  drumfire  from  television  and  from 


and  trial  procedures  that  we  shall  merit  the 
respect  we  ask  of  our  fellow  citizens.  The 
trial  of  a  man  or  woman  accused  of  a  crime 
is  a  serious  matter,  not  an  entertainment. 


when  I  first  talked  to  you  about  It  seven  years      ''"^'^  should  never  be  taken  lightly.  It  should 


ago.  Not  only  does  It  act  as  a  drag  on  the 
efficiency  of  our  schools  for  higher  educa- 
tion, but  the  elementary  school  continues 
to  be  the  only  school  ever  attended  by  many 
who  come  from  environments  most  likely 
to  serve  as  breeding  places  of  lawlessness. 
To  train  the  mind  of  a  child  to  think  clearly 
and  to  know  the  truth  and  to  appreciate 
the  beautiful.  Is  no  guaranty  that  he  or  she 
will  become  a  law-abiding  citizen,  but  It 
greatly  increases  the  probability,  and  that  is 
a  good  enough  reason  to  Improve  our  ele- 
mentary schools. 

The  condition  facing  our  country  calls 
upon  tbe  church  to  turn  its  attention  once 
more  from  street  demonstrations,  economics 


be  conducted  with  dignity  in  order  that  the 
accused  may  be  acquitted  if  innocent,  con- 
victed if  guilty. 

We  desperately  need  in  this  country  a 
simple,  clear  statement  of  policy  from  the 
government  in  Washington  that  It  Is  the 
Intent  of  our  government  to  have  in  our 
national  capital,  and  in  every  other  city  and 
town  of  our  land,  a  community  which  Is  safe 
for  law-abiding  people  to  live  In  and  to  visit 
and  move  about  in  as  they  see  fit.  We  need 
now  a  clear  statement  from  Washington  that 
to  th.'it  end  the  federal  government  is  going 
to  provide  the  areas  lawfully  under  its  con- 
trol with  piMlce  protection  and  is  going  to 
leave    the    governments    of    the   states    and 


Kuipit   that   Society    is    responsble    for    the      and  sociology  to  that  breeding  place  of  crime     cities  free  to  exercise  the  powers  which  the 
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CoMtltutlon   of   the   United   States  guaran- 
tees ttiey  shall  have 

The  time  has  come  to  stop  pussy-footing 
around  the  problem  of  crime  and  lawlesslesa 
We  need  to  have  it  made  clear  to  all  from 
one  end  of  America  to  the  other  that  this 
may  or  may  not  be  a  long,  hot  summer,  but 
It  U  going  to  be  a  law-abiding  one  We  also 
need  to  maKe  it  clear  to  Washington  that 
our  determination  to  have  our  States  and 
our  cnie«  law-abiding  communltlea  does  not 
mean  that  we  intend  to  sit  quietly  by.  ac- 
cepting everything  which  comes  out  of 
Waahlngton.  while  a  growing  federal  govern- 
ment encroaches  more  and  more  upon  the 
powers  of  our  State  and  upon  our  freedom  as 
Individuals.  Obedience  to  law  Includes  obe- 
dience by  the  federal  government,  including 
Its  courts,  to  the  supreme  law  of  our  land— 
the  Constitution  of  'ur  country  The  rem- 
edy for  lawlessness  by  the  government. 
Itself,  Is  in  the  ballot  box 

Once  more  let  me  say  to  you  police  offi- 
cers. "Tbanlc  you'  and  express  again  my 
appreciation  to  all  of  you  who  have  made 
this  occasion  possible  In  a  few  minutes  I 
shall  be  on  my  way  home,  traveling  many 
miles  along  dark  and  somewhat  lonely  roads 
without  a  gun  and  without  a  thought  of 
danger  except  from  a  careless  driver  That  la 
a  wonderful  privilege  which  we  have  in  this 
land  of  free,  law-abiding  North  Carolinians 
It  Is  something  worth  keeping 

This  evening  I  have  had  the  great  pleasure 
of  renewing  association  with  you  friends 
who  have  built  here  in  Harnett  County  a 
true  Great  Society  not  a  make  believe  one 
You  cannot  have  a  true  Great  Society  wlth- 
our  great  people  You  cannot  have  great 
people  without  building  into  them  a  great 
faith  To  that  great  faith  In  freedom  within 
the  law  under  the  guidance  of  the  Author 
Of  Liberty,  which  has  given  us  this  State  we 
love,  let  us  continue  to  commit  our  for- 
tunes, our  lives  and  our  sacred  honor 


A  SPEECH  BY  ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE 
I  BEVERLY  LAKE— MESSAGE  FOR 
ALL  AMERICAN  CITIZENS 

Mr  TIERNAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  !Mr  Lewnon  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  LENNON  Mr  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend my  colleague  and  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina,  Congress- 
man Henderson,  for  making  available  to 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  the  speech 
of  Associate  Justice  I  Beverly  Lake  of 
the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court. 

I  trust  it  will  be  read  and  seriously 
considered  by  all  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. In  Justice  Lake's  speech  there  is  a 
message  for  all  American  citizens  who 
believe  in  justice  with  law  amd  order 


POVERTY  IN  THE  RURAL  SOUTH: 
I— THE  PROBLEM  EXPOSED 


Mr  TIERNAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr  CowyersI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  CONYERS  Mr  Speaker,  the  ur- 
gent need  for  vigorous  application  of  the 


Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  rural 
poverty  program  has  been  underlined  In 
a  series  of  recent  articles  which  I  would 
like  to  call  to  my  colleagues  attention 
They  point  out  tiie  human  story  be- 
hind the  many  dl.scouraging  and  confus- 
ing stati-stics  which  we  .see  daily.  They 
explain  what  it  means  to  .say  that  as  total 
number  of  white  farm  residrnUs  declines 
4  percent,  the  number  of  Negro  farm 
rec^idenu  declines  10  percent  Tney  show 
what  happens  to  the  people  "lost  m  the 
census,  the  68.085  Negroes  who  disap- 
peared from  agricultural  census  of  own- 
ers, part  owners,  and  tenants  between 
the  years  1959  and  1964  in  eight  South- 
ern States 

In  general  they  show  what  happens  to 
these  'invisible  men  who  are  too  poor 
even  to  take  advantage  of  the  Federal 
farm  programs  or  the  various  economic 
development  and  assistance  efforts  of  the 
Federal  Government  Hopefully,  .such  ar- 
ticles mean  that  these  people  will  no 
longer  be  Invisible. 

(From  the  Washington  Poet.  July  9.  1967 1 
The  Washingt^in  Post  Exploses  Hunco  in 
Mts-sLssiPPi     -CHANCE   Determines  Dipt  on 
Lady  Bird  Aveux-e 

I  By  William  Chapman) 
BEI./.ONI.  Mi-s.-.  ,  July  8— Gussle  Shaw  and 
her    fatherless    brood    of    four    had    bologna 
sandwiches  for  breakfast— the  squarest  meal 
of  the  day 

The  alternatives  were  rice  or  grits  or  beans 
or  one  of  the  five  cans  of  meat  that  the  U  S 
Department  of  .Agriculture  and  the  State  of 
Mississippi  allot  them  each  month 

There  Is  never  any  milk  or  fresh  meat  or 
fruit  The  drinking  water  comes  from  a  com- 
munity faucet  that  drips  slowly  by  the  side 
of  an  alley  renamed.  In  a  now-forgotten  en- 
thusiasm for  beautlflcatlon.  "Lady  Bird 
.A'. enue  " 

The  absurd  question  Is  asked,  and  Gussle 
Shaw  explodes 

■  Of  course  the  kids  are  hungry!  Vernora, 
come  here  and  show  the  man" 

-She  lifts  the  blouse  on  the  skinny  5-year- 
old    girl    and    exfxjses,    along    with    the    frail 
chest,     a     stomach     blotched     with     sores — 
risings.  "  Mrs   Shaw  explains,  '"and  the  home 
remedy  never  did  no  good" 

The  Shaws  of  Lady  Bird  Avenue  and  their 
counterparts  throughout  rural  Mississippi 
have  become  to  their  surprise,  symbols  of  a 
growing  national  concern— one  that  harks 
back  to  the  shocked  public  discovery  of 
American  rural  poverty  during  the  early  New 
Deal  era 

Negroes  In  Mississippi  are  starving,  a  team 
of  distinguished  doctors  declared  recently — 
starving  In  the  sense  that  acute  malnutrition 
shortens  their  life  span,  dying  young  from  an 
accumulation  of  hunger-Induced  diseases 
that  go  untreated  for  years 

The  doctors,  who  will  present  their  story 
to  a  Senate  subcommittee  Tuesday  In  Wash- 
ington, found  children  suffering  from  para- 
sitic diseases — trichinosis  and  ho<ikworm: 
children  with  skin  shrunk  by  malnutrition; 
children  with  ulcerating  sores,  boll.s.  ab- 
scesses, rat  bites;  children  who  could  not 
undergo  even  minor  operations  without  first 
receiving  bloxl  transfusions 

The  nonmedical  observer  touring  Missis- 
sippi can  find  with  ease  what  the  doctors 
discovered 

In  Belzonl,  self-proclaimed  "heart  of  the 
Delta,'  many  Negrj  children  get  up  hungry 
and  go  to  bed  hun;ry 

"They  come  in  the  morning  and  don't  even 
stop  at  the  cUssrixim."  observed  Willie  Mae 
Burns,  director  of  a  voluntary  Head  Start 
program  for  preschoolers 

"They  Just  walk  right  to  the  kitchen  and 


ask  for  something  to  eat  We  give  them  some 
bread  to  hold  them  until  they  get  the  hot 
lunch" 

Virtually  all  the  children  of  Lady  Bird 
Avenue  are  visibly  underweight  Sores  left 
from  untreated  infections  sp>ot  their  bodies. 
Most  have  runny  noses,  the  observable  slgni 
of  never-ending  summer  colds 

Raw  sores  cover  the  chin  and  mouth  of 
Sharon  Pearson,  age  22  months  Her  mother, 
Odessa,  said  that  a  doctor  diagnosed  the  case 
two  months  ago  as  chicken  pox  and  gave  her 
a  cheap  salve  that  healed  nothing 

■You  don't  go  to  the  doctor  unless  It's  life 
or  death."  said  Bessie  Thurman.  "You  do 
what  you  can  at  home  You  fight  the  fever 
with  everything  you've  got.  I  walled  too  lat« 
for  one  of  mine  He  died" 

The  staple  diet  on  Lady  Bird  Avenue  1« 
determined  by  what  the  commodity  fiXKl  dis- 
tribution center  downtown  Is  handing  out. 

Usually  it  is  beans,  rice,  margarine,  lard, 
meal,  peanut  butter,  raisins,  powdered  milk, 
and  one  can  of  meat  for  each  person  In  the 
family. 

"I  get  It  once  a  month  and  It  lasts  a  week 
and  a  half,"  Mrs.  Shaw  said.  The  rest  of  the 
month  she  charges  at  a  neighborhood  grocery 
and  tries  to  pay  the  bill  when  her  $43  wel- 
fare check  comes  In. 

"The  commodities  are  Just  no  good,"  Inter- 
posed another  Belzonl  mother. 

"They  give  you  this  rolled  wheat  and  the 
kids  won't  eat  It — all  It  does  In  my  house  Iji 
draw  the  roaches.  You  eat  the  commodities 
when  there's  nothing  else,  and  sometimes  not 
even  then." 

What  the  doctors  found  Is  nothing  new 
for  Mississippi,  nor  Is  It  limited  to  this  State. 
Poverty-Induced  hunger  can  be  found 
throughout  the  rural  South.  In  the  dark 
corners  of  Appalachla  and  In  Northern  city 
slums 

It  has  been  spotlighted  In  Mississippi  be- 
cause the  physicians  toured  on  behalf  of  i 
voluntary  Head  Start  program.  Friends  of 
the  Children  of  Mississippi,  and  as  a  result 
of  a  visiting  Senate  subcommittee  headed  by 
Hen  Joseph  S  Clark  (D-Pa).  Yesterday, 
Walter  P.  Reuther's  Citizen's  Crusade  Against 
Poverty  launched  a  survey  to  determine  the 
extent  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  In 
America 

Whether  hunger  Is  more  widespread  In 
Mississippi  than  In  other  Southern  stata 
Is  debatable.  Welfare  checks  are  smaller  here. 
State  appropriations  are  sufBclent  to  pay  only 
27  per  cent  of  what  Is  considered  the  stand- 
ard needs  of  people  on  welfare 

Furthermore,  women  with  dependent  chil- 
dren recently  received  notice  that  their 
checks  win  be  smaller  next  time  because 
the  State's  2-year  appropriation  Is  running 
out. 

Another  factor  Is  the  uneven  transition 
Mississippi  Is  making  from  one  type  of  Fed- 
eral food  aid  to  another  Most  counties  have 
had  ihe  commodity  food  distributions,  fr«e 
bags  of  foodstuffs  that  the  Department  ot 
Agriculture  wants  to  get  rid  of. 

However,  this  year  county  after  county 
has  been  switching  to  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, which  allows  the  poor  to  buy  coupons 
worth  more  money  for  regular  foods  bought 
m  commercial  markets 

Midway  In  the  transition  It  was  discovered 
that  many  Negroes  could  not  afford  the 
minimum  purchase  requirement  for  food 
stamps  Their  free  commodity  foods  were 
taken  away  but  nothing  replaced  them. 

In  Leffore  County  in  the  Delta,  for  el- 
ample,  more  than  20,000  persons  were  pick- 
ing up  their  bags  of  commodities  when  food 
stamps  came  In.  But  In  the  next  two  montbi- 
only    8300    had   shifted   to   food   stamps. 

Nearly  12  000  persons  so  poor  that  they 
had  needed  free  foods  suddenly  were  gettlni 
nothing 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  finally 
sensing  the  crisis,  changed  lt«  Mississippi 
food  stamp  program  this  summer  to  lo*" 
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the  prices.  The  OfBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity started  a  loan  program  in  several 
counties  to  help  the  poorest  poor  borrow 
money  to  buy  their  first  stamps. 

But  Mississippi  Is  by  no  means  at  the 
bottom  In  Government  food-aid  programs. 
Every  county  in  the  State  offers  either 
commodity  foods  or  food  stamps.  Many 
Southern  counties  offer  neither. 

At)out  35  per  cent  of  Mississippi's  poor 
receive  one  or  the  other — the  highest  rate  in 
the  Nation.  By  contrast,  only  1.5  per  cent  of 
South  Carolina's  poor  receive  either. 

While  most  Mississippi  newspapers  be- 
littled the  hunger  reports,  the  State  govern- 
ment, prodded  and  encouraged  by  Federal 
agencies,  moved  this  summer  to  help  some  of 
the  poorest.  It  Is  hiring  dieticians,  beginning 
to  expand  nutrition  classes,  and  Instructing 
county  officials  who  have  the  real  power  over 
food  programs  to  act  reasonably  in  getting 
food  to  the  poor. 

Evelyn  Gandy,  director  of  welfare  for  the 
State,  admits  "there  are  problems"  but  denies 
that  a  new  and  alarming  crisis  has  arisen. 

The  same  assessment  comes  from  Martin 
Fraley.  director  of  Mississippi's  OEO  ofBce 
and  a  long-time  political  friend  of  Gov.  Paul 
B  Johnson. 

"The  State  agencies  are  doing  all  they  can," 
he  says.  "We  are  all  working  together." 

A  bleaker  account  comes  from  Marian 
Wright.  Jackson  Negro  attorney  for  the 
NAACP's  Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund. 
She  has  made  extensive  investigations  of  wel- 
fare programs  and  the  operations  of  com- 
modity foods  and  food  stamps. 

Neither,  she  says,  will  ever  provide  a 
minimal  healthy  diet  for  people  like  the 
Shaws  of  Lady  Bird  Avenue. 

"What  Mississippi  needs,"  she  said,  "Is  an 
emergency  distribution  of  the  kind  of  food 
other  people  eat.  Mississippi  Is  a  disaster  area 
and  It  ought  to  be  declared  one." 


[From  the  New  York  Times] 
The  New  York  Times  Finds   Poverty   Is  a 
Wat  or  Life  in   Mississippi — Thb  Delta: 
Poverty  Is  a  Wat  or  Life 

(By  Walter  Rugaber) 
Greenville.  Miss..  July  27 —Government 
officials  have  quietly  gathered  new  evidence 
of  widespread  unemployment  and  hunger 
among  unskilled  farm  workers  In  the  Delta 
region  of  Mississippi. 

The  picture  that  emerges  Is  neither  as 
bright  as  some  Mlsslsslpplans  have  Implied 
nor  as  dark  as  the  state's  most  outspoken 
critics  have  charged.  But  the  Information 
does  suggest  a  serious  economic  dislocation 
among  Negroes. 

As  examples,  nearly  55.000  people  are  liv- 
ing on  farms  this  year  with  practically  no 
hope  of  employment  there. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  poor  families  In  two 
Delta  counties  get  less  than  two-thirds  of  a 
recommended  "minimum"  diet. 

And  the  state  falls  to  take  advantage  of 
programs  yielding  at  least  $75-mimon  a  year 
In  Federal  welfare  funds  Intended  to  help 
relieve  the  problem. 

The  national  Implications  of  rural  pov- 
erty, which  has  caused  thousands  of  Ne- 
groes to  move  into  blg-clty  ghettoe  over  the 
last  20  years,  have  received  renewed  atten- 
tion In  recent  months. 

Furthermore,  the  growing  problems  of  the 
agricultural  South,  as  they  were  reflected  In 
a  series  of  interviews  in  the  Delta,  may  send 
new  waves  of  Negroes  to  the  Northern  slums. 
Senators  Joseph  S.  Clark  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Robert  P.  Kennedy  of  New  York,  both 
Democrats  toured  the  Delta  in  April.  Mr. 
Clark  Is  chairman  and  Mr.  Kennedy  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Man- 
power. Employment,  and  Poverty.  The  panel 
held  hearings  In  Washington  earlier  thla 
month  and  heard  more  testimony  on  condi- 
tions In  Mississippi. 
A   team  of  physicians  examined  between 


600  and  700  Negro  children  In  the  state  last 
May  and  reported  the  discovery  of  substan- 
tial hunger  and  disease  among  them.  One  of 
the  most  pointed  charges  came  from  Dr. 
Raymond  M.  Wheeler  of  Charlotte.  N.C. 

Dr.  Wheeler  said  what  he  had  seen  made 
him  more  and  more  Inclined  to  believe  re- 
ports that  "thoee  who  control  the  state" 
hope  to  eliminate  Negroes  by  driving  them 
out  of  the  area  or  starving  them  to  death. 

However,  one  of  Dr.  Wheeler's  colleagues 
disagreed.  Dr.  Cyril  Walwyn,  a  Negro  mem- 
ber of  the  team  who  regularly  practices  In 
the  Delta,  said  in  a  recent  interview  that  he 
could  find  no  evidence  of  a  conscious  con- 
spiracy to  force  Negroes  out. 

"They  [the  whites]  don't  need  them  (the 
Negroes]  any  more  and  it  is  no  matter  to 
them  If  they  leave,"  Dr.  Walwyn  said.  "But 
I  don't  think  they've  taken  any  active  meas- 
ures to  drive  them  away." 

Most  observers  believe  that  poverty  in  the 
Delta — and  in  other  areas  of  the  South  as 
well — cannot  be  easily  attributed  to  any 
single  factor.  This  is  an  Innocent-looking 
land,  but  It  Is  far  too  complex  for  that. 

The  Delta  Is  a  flat  alluvial  plain,  200  miles 
long  and  about  65  miles  wide,  created  during 
countless  floods  by  the  two  major  river  sys- 
tems that  nearly  surround  It:  the  Lower 
Mississippi  and  the  Coldwater-Tallahatchie- 
Yazoo. 

The  rivers  embrace  six  million  acres  of 
the  richest  land  In  America.  Large  but  gen- 
erally unpretentious  plantations  still  domin- 
ate the  region,  and  cotton,  as  William  Faulk- 
ner once  observed,  "grows  man-tall  in  the 
very  cracks  of  the  sidewalk." 

NOTHINO    KTW    IN     HUNGER 

But  Negroes  encountered  hunger  and  hard- 
ship In  the  Delta  a  long  time  ago.  Frank  E. 
Smith,  a  former  Congressman  from  the  area. 
who  is  now  a  director  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  has  written  that  pellagra,  a 
chronic  skin  disease,  and  other  Ills  resulting 
from  dietary  deflclencles  were  commonplace 
"In  the  floodtlme  of  the  old  plantation  sys- 
tem." 

W.  C.  Handy,  an  obscure  musician  in  the 
Delta,  heard  Negroes  picking  out  songs  about 
their  existence  more  than  60  years  ago.  He 
took  the  music  to  Memphis,  and  some  of  the 
first  blue  notes  on  Beale  Street  carried  these 
lines : 

"Money  don't  zactly  grow 
on  trees — 
On   cotton   stalks   it   grows 
with  ease  .  .  ." 

In  1933,  a  group  of  Delta  farmers  watched 
In  amazement  as  a  strange  new  device  picked 
as  much  cotton  In  an  hour  as  a  man  could 
pick  In  a  week.  It  was  the  first  successful 
demonstration  of  an  early  cotton-plcklng 
machine. 

The  threat  was  Immediately  apparent  to 
some.  A  fearful  newspai>er  editor  suggested 
dumping  the  contraption  In  a  nearby  creek. 
and  a  civic  g^up  warned  of  "the  heavy 
menace  hanging  over  the  Negroes  of  the 
South." 

Still,  the  change  at  first  seemed  gentle.  In 
1953,  Mississippi  farmers  planted  2,554,000 
acres  of  cotton  and  only  14  per  cent  of  the 
Delta's  crop  was  picked  by  machine.  But  In 
10  years  the  revolution  was  In  full  stride. 

Last  year,  the  Oovemment  cut  the  state's 
cotton  allotment  by  30  per  cent,  and  only 
1,032,000  acres  were  planted.  Moreover,  the 
peak  work  season  dropped  to  less  than  50  days 
from  more  than  120  days  In  the  1950'8. 


EITECrS   or   MECHANIZATION 

Mechanization  last  year  cut  the  required 
man-hours  per  acre  to  fewer  than  35.  far 
below  the  165  once  needed  by  men  and  mules. 
More  than  90  per  cent  of  the  crop  was  picked 
by  machine,  and  chemical  fertilizers  made 
hand  weeding  obsolete. 

Between  1960  and  1965,  more  than  60,000 
Negroes  between  the  ages  of  IS  and  44  left 


the  state.  The  change  was  already  susbtantlal, 
but  the  Federal  Government  added  another 
factor  that  made  this  the  year  of  a  final 
shakeout. 

Under  the  new  minimum  wage  law,  which 
took  effect  last  Feb.  1,  a  farmer  who  had 
hired  more  than  500  man-days  of  labor  dur- 
ing any  calendar  quarter  of  1966  must  pay 
his  workers  $1  an  hour.  The  average  rate 
last  year  was  $3  a  day. 

The  demand  for  seasonal  labor  promptly 
collapsed.  A  Negro  woman  still  living  on  a 
farm  In  BoUvsir  County  glanced  at  the  fields 
surrounding  her  home  and  said:  "They'll 
burn  this  cotton  down  before  they'll  pay  that 
dollar-an-hour." 

James  Thompson,  a  45-year-old  farm  work- 
er from  Bolivar  County,  said  he  had  obtained 
nothing  but  an  occasional  odd-Job  so  far 
this  year.  At  one  time  he  had  two  children 
In  a  Head  Start  program,  but  the  youngest, 
a  son.  was  withdrawn.  "The  t)oy  done  vrore 
out  his  shoes,"  Mr.  Thompson  explained. 

The  child  played  barefoot  In  the  dirt  near- 
by. "I  wouldn't  want  him  to  go  without 
shoes."  Mr.  Thompson  said.  "It  don't  look 
proper.  You  wouldn't  want  your  children  to 
go  up  there  without  shoes." 

'rHOUSANDS    CAUGHT    IN    CRASH 

Despite  the  earlier  upheavals,  thousands 
have — been  caught  in  the  current  crash.  They 
had  lingered  on  the  farms  for  many  reasons — 
loyalty  to  paternal  white  employers,  the 
hope  that  some  other  kind  of  work  might 
turn  up,  the  simple  human  reluctance  to  find 
a  new  home. 

The  Mississippi  Employment  Security 
Commission  and  the  Delta  Council,  a  re- 
gional organization  of  planners,  found  after 
an  intensive  survey  of  the  area's  farms  this 
year  that  54.830  people  had  been  "affected" 
by  the  cutback  in  employment. 

The  figures  Include  24,658  persons  of 
"work  age,"  between  16  and  64.  Of  the  re- 
maining 30,172,  5.416  were  over  65  and  24,756 
were  youngsters  under  16. 

The  problem  is  especially  acute  in  some 
areas.  In  Bolivar  County,  for  example,  this 
year's  farm  unemployment  Involved  25  per 
cent  of  the  estimated  Negro  population  in 
1965.  In  Sharkey  County  it  Involves  32  per 
cent  of  the  Negroes. 

The  employment  service  reported  that 
about  one-third  of  the  Jobless  were  between 
the  ages  of  46  and  64.  In  addition  to  the 
higher  age  level.  It  said,  the  group  generally 
has  no  more  than  simple  farm  experience 
and  limited  education. 

NO    EASY    SOLUTION    SEEN 

These  characteristics,  the  report  con- 
cluded, "pose  a  serious  employment  problem 
for  which  there  is  no  easy  solution." 

Women  make  up  more  than  half  the  group, 
which  is  also  true  of  the  other  categories. 

Negroes  now  comprise  about  62  per  cent 
of  the  Delta's  population,  but  many  whites 
believe  that  continued  migration  will  drive 
the  Negro  proportion  to  40  per  cent  or  less 
In  the  next  15  or  20  years. 

In  1950,  the  employment  service  and  the 
Delta  Council  began  sending  Negro  farm 
workers  Into  other  states  for  off-season  agri- 
cultural Jobs.  About  7,000  people  were  dis- 
patched last  year,  but  officials  said  most  of 
them  had  returned  to  Mississippi. 

The  virtual  obliteration  of  imskllled  labor 
has  left  some  Negroes  in  an  improved  posi- 
tion. Plantation  owners  must  now  maintain 
a  force  of  semi-skilled  employes  to  drive  the 
tractors  and  operate  the  machines. 

There  are  perhaps  27,000  working  at  these 
Jobs.  The  farmers,  who  need  steady  men  for 
this  work,  appear  to  be  willing  in  many 
cases  to  pay  the  minimum  wage  and  to  pro- 
vide work  all  year  long.  Some  progressive 
employers  have  done  even  more. 

As  many  as  25  families  once  worked  on 
the  land  now  owned  by  Monty  Payne  a 
farmer  in  Washington  County.  There  were 
six  last  year,  but  now  Mr.  Payne  has  three 
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For  these  fuU-timc  workers  he  haa  built  two 
new  homes  dnd  plans  to  construct  a  third 
soon. 

HOfStS    DESCRIBED 

Each  of  the  houses  Mr  Payne  said,  are 
three-bedroom  brick  structures  with  tile 
floors,  central  heating  Insulation,  washing 
machines,  built-in  kitchen  cabinets  and 
carports.  He  said  there  was  no  rent  tor  fami- 
lies earning  less  than  $3  000  a  year. 

Mr.  Payne  la  unusual  In  fact.  Informed 
observers  say  that  many  planters  have 
raised  rents  even  jt.  their  older  houses  to 
help  offset  the  pay  increases  for  seml-sklllod 
workers  required  by  the  new  minimum  wage 
regulations 

In  addition  to  the  agricultural  Jobs  that 
remain,  the  Delt.i  Council  hopes  that  Indus- 
trial expansion  wiU  help  take  up  some  of  the 
slack  in  employment  The  organization  said 
factories  had  pruv.ded  more  than  21,000  new 
Job«  over  the  last  10  \ears 

A  Negro  factory  worker  In  Rolling  Fork, 
who  asked  not  to  be  named  earns  $1  40  an 
hour  after  12  years  at  the  Delta  Implement 
Company  there  But  he  is  relatively  affluent 
his  home  b'>asta  an  air  conditioner,  a  tele- 
vision set,  ar.d  a  telephone. 

But  even  the  whole  decade's  Increase  In 
Industrial  employment  would  be  Insufficient 
to  absorb  this  years  dislocation  on  the  I md. 
and  for  thousands  of  Negroes  public  welfare 
has  become  an  Immensely  Important 
question. 

Oftlclals  at  the  United  Stiites  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  recently 
conducted  a  confidential  study  on  the 
amount  of  Federal  welfare  funds  that  would 
be  available  to  Mississippi  In  standard  cir- 
cumstances. 

COULD    OBTAIN    EXTR.\    AID 

Informed  sources  said  the  study  showed 
that  the  state  by  raising  an  extra  $15  million 
in  matching  funds  .ind  by  meeting  other  re- 
quirements, could  obtiiln  at  least  $75  million 
In  addltlona!  Federal  welfare  aid. 

This  Is  an  enormous  sum  by  MlssLsslppl 
standards.  The  sources  said  the  state  received 
about  tlOO  million  in  welfare  money  from 
Washington.  The  figures  do  not  Include  pov- 
erty program  funds 

The  study  included  .i  series  of  complicated 
estimates  for  Federal  programs,  such  as 
medical  aid  to  the  indigent,  which  Missis- 
sippi does  not  have  at  all  Precise  statistics 
in  such  Instances  are  not  available 

Mississippi  currently  devotes  about  8  [>er 
cent  of  Its  budget  ut  welfare,  but  there  have 
been  widespread  charges  that  the  pr'igrams 
are  arbitrarily  administered  and  heavily 
tinged  with  racial  discrimination 

Miss  Marian  Wright.  Jackson  attorney  for 
the  N.A.A.C  P  LegaT  Dt-fense  and  Educational 
Fund.  Inc..  believes  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  produce  "many,  many  easy 
solutions  to  the  kinds  of  problems  we're 
bogged  down  in  now  " 

"The  Federal  agencies  are  Just  in  the  habit 
of  working  through  state  agencies  and  going 
along  with  the  traditional  programs,  "  Miss 
Wright  said  They  have  given  very  little 
imaginative  thought  to  these  probleiTLs  " 

A  Washington  source  who  is  outside  the 
Government  agrees  For  one  thing,  he  said, 
extra  Federal  money  can  be  obtained  by  the 
state  with  'demon.'tratlon  program  "  fund.s 
provided   by   Washington   without   strings 

But.  he  noted,  last  \ear  s  appropriation  was 
only   $2   million    for   the   entire   nation. 

Another  pc>salblllty.  he  said.  Is  to  permit 
the  payment  of  matching  funds  In  kind  In 
effect,  he  explained,  this  Is  a  bo<jkkeepinj; 
procedure  such  as  the  one  used  by  the 
poverty  program  to  permit  poor  people  to 
donate  work  to  a  government 

Other  observers  cited  additional  over- 
sights. A  state  ofBcUl  noted  that  although 
agricultural  mechanization  has  been  ea.slly 
discernible  for  20  years,  no  provision  has 
been  made  to  help  the  people  hurt  by  It 


"The  agricultural  establishment  has  done 
a  good  Job  of  ralfilng  productivity,  '  the  of- 
ficial said,  "but  It  hasn't  done  anything  to 
prepare  for  the  displacement  I  guess  what 
the  workers  needed  was  a  John  L    Lewis." 

Many  of  the  Negroes  themselves  are  un- 
prepared to  take  full  advantage  of  the  aid 
that  Is  available  They  are  poorly  educated 
at  home  as  well  as  at  sctuxjl  and.  one  Negro 
said,  "they  need  someone  to  lead  them  to 
the  water  so  they  can  drink  " 

Unemployment  and  welfare  problems  show 
up  at  meal  time.  Liist  May,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  made  an  intensive  survey 
among  509  representative  poor  families  in 
two  Delta  counties,  Washington  and  Sun- 
flower. Both  are  relatively  wealthy. 

SIXTY    PERCENT    BELOW    MINIMUM    DIET 

Preliminary  results  ol  the  study  indicate 
that  60  per  cent  of  the  families  received  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  "minimum  "  dietary 
allowances  recommended  by  the  National  Re- 
search Council  Nationally,  only  13  per  cent 
are  as  poorly  nourished 

The  diets  of  those  Involved  In  the  study 
were  especially  short  of  fresh  fruits,  vegeta- 
bles, and  milk,  a  nutritional  expert  reported. 
But  there  were  fewer  shortages  of  proteins, 
fats,  and  sweets. 

The  department  found  that  the  value  of 
all  food  consumed  by  the  average  Individual 
was  only  $4  a  week,  or  about  57  cents  a  day. 
Tills  Included  any  free  food  aid  distributed 
by  the  Federal  Government 

The  physicians  who  toured  Mississippi  In 
May  reported  extensively  on  the  secondary 
effects  of  hunger  But  James  H.  Chrlsten- 
berry.  the  prosecuting  attorney  for  Sharkey 
County,  said  he  did  not  need  a  doctor's 
appraisal. 

"You  sit  right  here  in  this  doorway."  said 
Mr  Chrlstenberry,  whr  se  office  faces  the 
courthouse,  "and  watch  people  go  by  and 
look  at  their  legs.  The  Negroes'  legs  are  little 
bitty  things." 

"See  th.Tt  girl  there"  he  asked,  pointing  out 
a  Negro  teen-ager  with  spindly  legs.  "That's 
what  I'm  talking  about.  Now  I  don't  know 
whether  that's  sKiw  starvation  or  not.  but 
the  whites'  legs   are  sure   bigger  " 

OTHER    DIFFERENCES 

There  are  other  differences,  too  In  1965, 
the  last  year  for  which  figures  are  available, 
nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  Negro  children  born 
In  Mississippi  were  delivered  by  mldwlves. 
Only  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  white 
children  were  thus  delivered. 

The  state's  infant  mortality  rate  Is  the 
highest  In  the  nation.  Beginning  in  1941. 
the  number  of  Negro  children  who  died  be- 
fore reaching  their  first  birthday  declined 
dramatically.  But  In  1946  the  rate  reversed 
and   began   climbing  almost   as  sharply 

It  moved  from  40  8  deaths  per  1000  live 
births  In  1946  to  4'2  6  In  1950,  46  4  In  1955, 
54  4  in  1960,  and  55  1  in  1965 — higher  than 
the  rate  In  1942.  The  number  has  declined 
steadily  for  whites  and  Is  now  less  than  half 
that   for  Negroes 

The  death  i.Tle  amont;  white  babies  declines 
with  age.  but  among  Negroes.  It  Increases 
Between  the  ages  of  2%  days  and  one  year, 
Negro  children  die  In  Mississippi  at  a  rate 
live  times  greater  than  that  for  whites. 

Negroes  In  Mississippi  generally  die  young- 
er than  whites  Less  than  48  per  cent  of  the 
Negroes  wlio  died  in  1965  had  reached  age  65. 
The  median  age  at  death  was  63,5  for  Negroes 
and  70  4  for  whites 

Negroes  frequently  live  In  dilapidated 
houses  Current  statistics  are  unavailable,  but 
the  Delta  Council  is  asking  farmers  to  tear 
d.  wn  abandoned  shacks,  some  occupied  only 
ro'-ently.  Oh  the  ground  that  they  are  eye- 
sores. 

MORE     TH.\N     EYESORES 

Negroes  still  living  In  the  same  type  of 
structures  consider  them  somewhat  more 
than  eyesores    A  visitor  stopping  at  random 


often  finds  gloomy  Interiors,  empty  windows, 
leaking  roofs,  and  substantial  cracks  in  the 
wails  and   floors 

"I  wouldn  t  stay  here  anotner  winter  for 
anything  in  the  world."  said  a  Negro  in  Boli- 
var County  whose  windows  have  no  glass. 
"I  promised  the  good  Lord  that  If  Hed  keep 
me  alive  another  year  Id  get  my  family 
somewhere  else.  " 

Mrs.  Mary  Dixon  Kennedy,  whose  la-year- 
old  daughter  is  recovering  from  acute  pneu- 
monia and  tuberculosis.  Is  without  running 
water.  She  must  carry  whate-. er  water  .she 
needs  a  substantial  distance  .\  b.ith,  she 
said,  requires  two  trips. 

Mrs  Edna  Earl,  27,  expects  her  ninth  child 
in  August  Her  husband,  a  tractor  driver,  was 
shot  and  killed  last  month  wlnie  trying  to 
stop  a  brawl  at  a  rustic  hangout  that  Mrs. 
Earl  deocrlbed  as  a     country  Juke." 

She  and  tlie  eight  children  sleep  on  three 
beds  and  a  cot  When  it  rains,  she  said,  the 
water  runs  onto  one  of  the  beds  There  is  a 
hydrant  outside  and  a  privy  in  the  bacl't  Tlie 
rent  Is  SIO  a  month. 

Mrs.  Earl  s.ud  hur  famil;.  lived  mainly  on 
surplus  food  distributed  by  the  Government 
but  that  she  was  able  t  j  chars'e  some  items 
at  a  nearby  grocery  Her  credit  is  good  be- 
cause she  expects  to  begin  receiving  $80  a 
month  m  welfare  payments  soon. 

"I'm  Just  not  going  to  be  able  to  get  to  a 
hospital  to  have  the  baby."  she  said  m  a 
hi^li-pitched  voice  'I  guess  I'll  have  to  get 
me  a  granny  lady  (midwife  i.  Then,  with  an 
embarrassed  laugh,  she  added: 

"I  don't  have  a  penny  to  my  name  right 
now." 


POVERTY  IN  THE  RURAL  SOUTH— 
II:  KOTZ  OF  THE  MINNEAPOLIS 
TRIBUNE  GRAPHICALLY  DE- 
SCRIBES THE  PROBLEM  AND  ONE 
TENTATIVE  ATTEMPT  AT  SOLU- 
TION 

Mr.  TTERNAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  1  Mr  Con  vers  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obieclion  to  the  request  of  the  (gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  rarely 
has  the  tragedy  of  a  whole  community  of 
the  desperately  poor  been  translated 
from  a  statistical  to  a  human  account 
with  as  much  success  as  in  a  striking 
series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Nick  Kotz  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune.  Both  Mr.  Kotz  and 
the  Cowles  Publications  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  it. 

I  think  one  can  see  here  the  immedi- 
acy of  the  problems  of  poverty  in  many 
parts  of  the  ru-al  South — health,  edu- 
cation, unemployment,  hunger,  inade- 
quate housing,  utter  anonymity  of  the 
poor  in  our  society,  and  the  creeping 
disintegration  of  individual  hopes  and 
community  action  which  these  condi- 
tions promote.  But  one  can  also  see  rea- 
son for  hope.  Vigorous  application  of 
OflQce  of  Economic  Opportunity  rural 
poverty  programs  shows  that  we  can 
start  to  attack  these  problems  with  some 
success.  So  far  we  have,  unfortunately, 
only  acted  on  a  small  scale  with  demon- 
stration projects  Mr.  Kotz  tells  us  the 
stor>'  of  one  such  project  which  started 
in  July  1966. 

Two  programs  were  announced  by 
OEO  in  July  1966  to  provide  basic  edu- 
cation  and   limited   vocational   training 


for  migrant  and  seasonal  workers  in 
Lowndes  and  Wilcox  Counties,  Ala.,  and 
in  Coahoma  County,  Miss.  In  Lowndes 
and  Wilcox  Counties,  24,436  out  of  27,- 
037  Negroes  earn  less  than  $3,000  per 
year.  In  Coahoma  County,  in  the  delta 
area  of  Mississippi,  the  site  of  the  other 
project,  thousands  live  in  primitive 
wooden  shacks  Others,  having  been 
forced  ofT  plantations,  unemployed,  and 
with  little  hope  of  finding  a  job,  search 
for  housing  where  there  is  none.  These 
are  the  "invisible"  poor,  many  not  even 
on  the  census  rolls  and,  therefore,  not 
even  counted  as  members  of  our  society, 
and  most  below  the  educational  or  fi- 
nancial status  to  be  reached  by  Federal 
or  State  aid.  Ordinarily,  they  would  go 
on  to  live  out  20  years,  or  maybe  40 
years,  as  transients.  Their  families  might 
disintegrate.  They  would  have  no  com- 
munity to  which  to  go  for  aid,  or  hope. 
Their  invisible  lives  would  slide  into  in- 
visible deaths. 

Mr.  Kotz  tells  the  important  story  of 
the  hundreds  of  Negro  Americans  who 
are  learning  to  read  and  write,  to  build 
their  own  houses,  to  set  up  cooperative 
programs  to  fulfill  their  economic  needs, 
to  do  all  these  things  as  a  community. 
Most  important  of  all  they  are  learning 
to  hope.  "These  rural  Negro  poor,"  re- 
lated Mr.  Kotz,  adding  significantly,  I 
think,  'they  also  show  the  determination 
to  make  something  of  this  chance." 

In  Hayneville,  30  to  70  workers  are, 
for  the  first  time,  learning  to  read  and 
to  write.  "Things  are  finally  happening 
in  Wilcox  County,"  one  Negro  minister 
puts  it.  In  Coahoma  County,  Mr.  Kotz 
found  the  OEO  officials  and  the  277  en- 
roUees  enthusiastic  about  the  new  self- 
help  housing  program.  People  now  paying 
up  to  $40  a  month  for  shacks  unfit  for 
habitation  ai'e  given  an  opportunity  to 
learn,  to  get  jobs,  and  to  own  decent 
homes.  And  in  Clarksdale,  Miss.,  the  Coa- 
homa County  seat,  the  author  foimd 
OEO  officials  were  "knifing  through  red- 
tape  and  bypassing  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment resistance,  and  working  with 
willing  local  leaders  to  improve  the  edu- 
cation and  raise  the  hopes  of  thousands 
of  rural  Negroes." 

These  programs,  of  course,  met  with 
much  resistance,  as  have  other  OEO 
projects  in  the  South.  The  Alabama  proj- 
ect was  vetoed  by  Gov.  Lurleen  Wallace, 
but  Sargent  Shriver,  Director  of  the 
OEO,  overrode  the  veto. 

While  these  programs  offer  hope,  we 
all  know  that  hope  is  not  enough.  Job 
discrimination  is  a  reality  and  Jobs  are 
scarce  enough  for  everyone  in  the  South 
today.  Many  hopeful  graduates  of  job 
training  programs  drop  by  the  wayside. 
Aaron  Henry,  president  of  the  Missis- 
sippi State  NAACP,  and  a  druggist  in 
Coahoma  County,  calls  this  problem  the 
"casualty  rate,"  among  those  who  have 
iained  new  hope,  but  are  faced  with  the 
same  old  lack  of  opportunity. 

The  problems  of  the  rural  South  are 
brought  forth  accurately  but  forcefully 
in  the  Kotz  series.  The  tragedy  of  the 
poor  there  needs  no  rhetoric  to  magnify 
its  existence.  At  the  same  time,  the  situa- 
tion described  calls  out  for  increased 
community  action  by  showing  that  it  can 
succeed.  The  publisher,  editor,  and  the 


author  of  this  fine  series  of  articles  are 
to  be  congratulated.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude it  in  the  Record: 
In  the  Deep  Sottth,  the  Enemy  Is  Poverty 
"you've  got  a  dream" — "and  you've  got  a 
nightmare,  baby!" 
(By  Nick  Kotz) 

Hayneville,  Ala, — Former  Gov.  George 
Wallace  temporarily  blocked  the  first  rural 
poverty  program  here  by  charging  it  would 
be  run  by  black-power  racists.  White  extrem- 
ists slowed  the  program  by  burning  its  head- 
quarters and  intimidating  white  supporters. 

Yet  several  hundred  adult  Negroes  have 
started  learning  to  write,  read — and  hope. 

This  Is  Lowndes  County,  the  original  base 
of  Stokely  Carmlchael  and  the  Freedom  party, 
better  known  by  Its  voting  ballot  symbol — 
the  black  panther. 

Lowndes  and  neighboring  Wilcox  County 
are  also  home  for  34,156  people,  including 
27  037  Negroes.  The  people  are  desperately 
poor,  with  24,436  Negroes  and  2,411  whites 
from  families  earning  less  than  $3,000  per 
year. 

Yet  statistics  alone  alone  cannot  tell  the 
story  of  the  thousands  of  Illiterate,  underfed 
Negroes  living  in  the  flimsiest  wooden 
shacks — and  working  irregularly,  if  at  all,  as 
farm  hands  at  $4  a  day. 

Nor  can  abstract  white  fears  of  "black 
power"  explain  adequately: 

How  these  programs  became  all-Negro; 

How  the  local  power  structure  fought  tooth 
and  nail  to  stop  the  programs,  and 

How  these  programs — Insufficient  as  they 
are — got  started  only  because  a  few  Negro 
leaders  and  federal  officials  resisted  terror  and 
enormous  political  pressure. 

In  July  1966,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity (OEO)  announced  two  programs  to 
provide  basic  education  and  limited  voca- 
tional training  for  migrant  and  seasonal 
workers  In  Lowndes  and  Wilcox. 

The  programs — they  would  Involve  $302,000 
In  Wilcox  and  $241,000  In  Lowndes— applied 
if  the  household  head  earned  less  than  $1,000 
annually  and  had  less  than  a  sixth-grade 
education.  The  550  families  Involved  would 
receive  stipends  of  about  $30  a  week  during 
the  36-week  course. 

Several  thousand  persons  clamored  eager- 
ly to  Join,  and  several  hundred  of  these  are 
taking  the  courses  without  pay. 

Black  Panthers  Wallace  cries 

After  the  initial  OEO  announcement,  Wal- 
lace loudly  and  dramatically  protested  that 
the  Lowndes  program  was  dominated  by 
B'ack  Panther  politicians  and  that  the  board 
chairman  was  a  convicted  murderer. 

He  complained  that  the  Wilcox  leadership 
came  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference, 

OEO  suspended  the  g»i^>*Srit*^onducted 
an  Investigation  In  which  It  found  Wallace's 
charges  without  base.  It  reinstated  the  pro- 
grams after  the  November  election — in  which 
the  Wallace  family  triumphed  and  the  Black 
Panther  party  fizzled. 

Wallace,  Joined  by  the  state's  congressional 
delegation,  then  complained  that  the  govern- 
ing boards  were  all-Negro  instead  of  being 
Integrated. 

(Gov.  Lurleen  Wallace  and  most  of  the 
Alabama  congressional  delegation  last  week 
claimed  black-power  domination  In  protest- 
ing a  new  $390,000  OEO  grant  to  help  the 
farmers  In  Lowndes,  Wilcox  and  eight  neigh- 
boring counties  Improve  their  farm  Income 
through  use  of  a  cooperative.  Again,  OEO 
said  the  Wallace  charges  are  without  founda- 
tion.) 

What  about  Wallace's  charges?  And  what 
about  the  facts  of  life  here  in  the  Black  Belt? 

Robert  Strickland,  the  Lowndes  poverty 
board  president,  did — in  fact — serve  five 
years  In  prison  for  murdering  a  white  man. 
But  he  also  received  a  full  pardon — after  his 
lawyer  finally  convinced  state  officials  that 


he  was  provoked  by  the  murdered  man  and 
two  companions,  who  had  hounded  and 
threatened  him  for  weeks. 

Strickland  and  John  Hulett,  another  board 
member,  were— in  fact— activelv  involved  In 
Black  Panther  politics.  They  rose  as  tough, 
natural  leaders  from  a  down-trodden  Negro 
majority  that  had  got  nothing  from  local 
white  officials. 

But  Strickland  resigned  from  the  party 
when  he  was  appointed  chairman,  and  young 
Hulett  now  IS  learning  how  to  administer 
rural  poverty  programs  in  a  federally  sup- 
ported school  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
A  most  parliamentary  panther 
These  former  Black  Panthers  appeared 
neither  racist  nor  dangerous  as  they  con- 
ducted a  poverty  board  meeting  recently  In 
a  house  trailer  in  a  middle-class  white 
neighborhood. 

Strickland,  a  bricklaver,  presided  over  the 
meeting  with   elaborate   dignity  and   atten- 
tion to  Robert's  Rules  of  Order. 
The  meeting's  agenda: 
Hiring  a  doctor  to  give  medical  exams- 
Arranging  for  the  summer  visit  of  an  in- 
I  tegrated  group  of  VISTA  volunteers; 
I       Urging  program  employees  to  keep  better 
records     and     hold     down     nonessential  ex- 
penses. 

Hulett,  on  a  practical-training  trip  from 
his  Wisconsin  school,  offered  suggestions 
about  improving  training  programs,  book- 
keeping and  leadership. 

Why  (lid  ivhites.  unh  two  exceptions  re- 
fuse to  serve  on  the  Lowndes  board  'and 
v-hy  aid  white  appointees  to  the  Wilcox 
board  suddenly  decide  they  had  made  no 
commitment  to  serve? 

The  first  program  headquarters  was  an 
abandoned  church  at  the  present  site  of  the 
house  trailer.  The  church  was  burned  to 
the  ground  after  the  group  met  there 

The  organization  met  the  next  day  at  an- 
other church.  It  also  was  burned. 

Several  days  later  a  white  church  burned 

The  first  church  was  owned  by  a  white 
cafe  owner  who  was  warned  about  what 
would  happen  if  he  rented  to  the  poverty 
group.  The  lease  had  been  arranged  by  a 
county  probate  Judge  who  soon  found  his 
cattle  poisoned.  In  the  white  church  congre- 
gation was  a  doctor  who  had  been  bold 
enough  to  suggest  that  a  federal  health  pro- 
gram should  be  initiated  for  the  poor 

There  are  a  few  whites  who  have  not  been 
afraid  to  help,  particularly  the  Rev.  Francis 
Walters,  a  softspoken,  steel-willed  South- 
erner who  Is  on  four  povertv  boards  in  the 
area. 

"Francis  Integrates  all  our  boards,"  said 
one  Negro  admirer  of  the  young  minister 
who  serves  as  director  of  the  Selma  inter- 
religious  project. 

These  embryonic  poverty  programs  In  ac- 
tion show  the  sorry  state  of  the  rural  Negro 
poor  They  also  show  their  determination  to 
make  something  of  this  chance. 

"Some  of  our  pupils  have  even  learned  to 
count  a  little,"  Strickland  commented  wryly. 
"Some  have  started  figuring  their  debts  to 
the  landowners— and  discovered  they  didn't 
really  have  any." 

What  about  a  vacation  in  Finland? 

Down  the  road  from  Hayneville,  there's  a 
Wilcox  County  training  center.  It's  In  a 
ramshackle  house  In  the  Negro  section  of 
Camden. 

The  two  young  Negro  teachers  are  late,  but 
the  20  pupils — weather-beaten  farm  hands 
aged  30  to  70 — have  started  the  class  with- 
out them.  You  can  hear  them  pray  and  then 
sing,  off  key,  "We  Shall  Overcome." 

The  crowded  room  has  crudely  hung  wall- 
paper. A  bright  yellow  poeter  advertises  vaca- 
tions In  Finland. 

The  reading  lesson,  like  most,  Involves 
Negro  history  and  Is  designed  not  only  to 
Improve  reading  skills  but  also  to  stimulate 
interest.  Its  aim  is  to  build  pride,  to  whet  the 
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•ludents-  appetites  to  learn— about  them- 
aelvea.  about  civics,  about  the  vast  world 
outside  the  Black  Belt 

Today  s  lesson  la  the  story  of  how  Tous- 
•alnt  lOuverture  freed  Haitian  Negroes 
from  French  rule  and  set  up  an  Indeper.dent 
republic 

The  text  '.s  accurate  but  it  would  make  a 
Southern    segregationist    squirm 

Some  of  the  pupils  read  haltingly  others 
with  obviously  little  comprehension,  and  a 
few  with  considerable  fluency  The  teachers 
help  them  along  line  by  line  and  then  ask 
e»ch  student   to   summarize   the   st^^r." 

•The  planters  thought  those  slaves  were 
just  havici?  a  big  time,  out  they  was  plan- 
ning a  revolution 

■Th*  planters  made  a  lot  of  money  on 
those  crops  Those  slaves  came  from  Africa 
The  cry  of  those  p.j'T  people  was  liberty. 
equality  and  brotherhi*-'d  ' 

Earlier  in  the  day  there  was  another  class. 
conducted  for  mothers  and  young  children 
In  one  room  the  mothers  .eu-ned  readlnij 
writing,  home  econcm.ics.  and  ?hlld  rearing 
In  the  other,  the  children  plaved  with  water- 
colors   and   blocks 

In  the  evening  several  hundred  teen igers 
meet  at  the  program  centers  to  discuss  their 
problems  their  .schtxillng  and  their  aspira- 
tions for  the  future 

That  future  Is  uncertain  The  power  struc- 
ture still  ngldiy  rejects  all  change  LCK.al 
government  will  not  request  programs  for 
housing  or  vocational  education  Farm  Jobs 
are  disappearing  in  the  wake  of  machinery, 
weed-control  chemicals  and  the  »l-an-hour 
minimum  wage 

But  tnere  U  potential  for  industry  in  a 
new  dam  and  new  paper  mill  and  there- 
fore for  Jab«  If  Negroes  Can  get  trained  for 
them— and  hired  .\nd  there  is  the  ultimate 
potential    :>f   the   Negro   vote 

The  poverty  program  students  have  reg- 
istered to  vjte 

As  one  Negro  mlnl.ster  puts  It  "Things 
are  finally  happening  in  Wilcox  County  ' 

rKUCmVX    SHACKS    ABOUND    AMONG    THE 
MANSIONS 

Lexiucton.  Miss —Relocation  is  a  dirty 
word  to  Negroes  here  in  the  Delta  '  said 
Joseph  Wheatley  ed'.ican^n  director  of  a 
Co*homa  County  poverty  program  "The 
white  politicians  think  It  is  the  social  rem- 
edy." he  said  Our  people  want  to  build 
decent  homes  and  svay  here  " 

"The  Jack  rabbits  have  stopped  running." 
said  Robert  Strickland,  president  of  the  pov- 
erty board  in  Lowndes  County  Ala  It  was  his 
way  of  saying  that  frightened  Negroes  have 
left,  that  those  remaining  intend  to  stay  put 
and  fight  for  a  better  life 

Poor  Negroes  In  the  Deep  South  have  so  far 
been  thwarted  in  their  desire  for  better 
bousing 

As  one  travels  across  the  Black  Belt  of  Ala- 
bama and  the  Delta  of  Mississippi,  the  hous- 
ing picture  unfolds  dramatically 

Thousands  of  Negroes  i  and  some  whites  i 
live  In  primitive  wooden  shacks: 

A  number  of  middle-class  white  families 
live  m  neat  white  bungalows: 

A  few  wealthy  white  landowners  and  busi- 
nessmen live  in  neo-colonlal  mansions  that 
match  the  most  giamortzed  versions  of  life 
in  the  Old  .South 

The  Negroes  have  additional  problems 
Many  thousands  are  being  forced  off  planta- 
tions where  they  are  no  longer  needed.  Hun- 
dreds remaining  on  plantations  have  dis- 
covered that  their  tenancy  rlghu  are  en- 
dangered if  they  regUter  to  vote,  support 
civil  rights  activities  or  express  dissatisfaction 
with  50-cents-an-hour  wsiges 

The  basic  housing  problem  U  how  to  fi- 
nance e-en  the  most  modest  dwellings  for 
Negroes  who  have  little  if  any  income 

The  Agriculture  Department  briefly  op- 
erated a  small  grant  program  It  helped  sev- 
eral   thousand    families     But    congreMlonal 


appropriations  svibcommlttees.  dominated  by 
Southern  segregationists,  have  adamantly 
refused  to  fund  this  program  for  several  years. 
Is  lell-help  TomanticT 
Now.  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
,OEOi  is  attempting  to  get  the  rural  poor 
into  brick  houses  under  a  self-help  concept 
Poverty  workers  would  provide  building  su- 
pervision while  enroUees  In  training  courses 
would  work  together  to  build  their  new 
homes 

OEO  officials  are  fighting  desperately  for 
this  plan  as  the  only  one  that,  at  the  moment, 
IS  feasible  .\grlculture  Department  officials 
brand  the  plan  romantic  and  have  fought 
against  making  necessary  loans  because  they 
regard  the  concept  .is  financially  unsound 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Secre- 
tary Robert  C  Weaver  told  a  presidential 
commission  that  the  self-help  idea  was  im- 
practical. Weaver  quickly  adueo  that  his  de- 
partment doesn't  have  any  priigr<.nis  to  help 
the  rural  p<ior  Into  housing: 

Impractical  and  romantl'  or  not.  several 
hundred  Negro  farm  h.inds  ire  eagerly  con- 
structing a  model  home  at  tl.e  OEO  migrant 
training  school  on  the  Saints  College  campus 
m  Lexington 

The  Lexington  plan  Is  Simple  enough  In 
theory  The  trainees  use  a  mold  to  make 
sj>ecial  Interlocking,  alr-drled  bricks  that  fit 
together  like  the  pieces  of  a  Jigsaw  puzzle 
OEO  officials  say  the  homes  can  be  built  for 
»2  500— if  the  Negroes  make  their  own  bricks 
and  perform   the  labor 

Warren  Booker,  vocational  teacher  at  the 
project  said 

■We  have  about  15  who  would  start  build- 
ing tomorrow  If  they  could  get  their  hands 
on  the  brick  molds 

•One  fellow  is  so  excited  he  has  already 
started  collecting  sand  from  a  creek  to  make 
the  bricks  All  he  needs  is  the  cement  and 
brick  molds  and  he's  ready   to  go  " 

If  the  project  falls  many  will  be  sadly 
disapp<Jlnted  said  the  Rev  R  M  Stevens, 
assistant  director  of  the  training  program 

These  men  had  chopped  a  little  cotton 
and  loafed  the  rest  of  the  year  Now  they  are 
learning  they  have  abilities  and  skills  they 
never  dreamed  of"  Mr  Stevens  said  "They 
are  having  the  thrill  of  putting  up  a  flood- 
light, of  holding  a  skll  saw  for  the  first  time, 
of  wearing  a  white  carpenters  uniform  In- 
stead of  blue  overalls  " 

The  in  enroUees  receive  %A0  a  week  dur- 
ing the  36-week  program  They  spend  two- 
thirds  of  their  time  In  basic  education 
courses     the   rest   In    vocational    training 

T.jm  Karter  national  director  of  the  OEO 
migrant  division,  says  the  plan  will  work  If 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  will  grant 
the  trainees  •2,500  loans,  repayable  at  $20 
or  V25  a  month 

KaJter  and  his  projects  officer.  Kenneth 
Vail  IS.  have  Journeyed  to  the  South  almost 
weekly  in  an  effort  t<j  make  their  training 
and  self-help  housing  programs  work  They 
are  advising  local  program  directors  In  Lex- 
ington. In  Wilcox  County.  Ala  .  and  elsewhere 
to  have  their  trainees  apply  for  the  loans 
Agricultwrf  or  social  trrvice? 
.As  matters  now  stand.  OEO  Is  supplying 
training  funds  for  a  self-help  housing  pro- 
gram "he  Farmers  Home  Administration  will 
not  approve 

"The  .\grlculture  Department  simply  Is  not 
a  social  service  agency."  commented  Joseph 
Doherty.  the  administration's  special  assist- 
ant for  economic  opportunity  programs  es- 
tablished under  the  antlpoverty  law. 

"Thlrty-slx  weeks  of  guaranteed  Income  Is 
just  not  enough  to  Justify  a  loan."  Doherty 
said  of  the  OEO  plan  "At  the  end  of  the  36 
weeks  they  might  not  get  Jobs  If  they  do. 
they  generally  will  be  located  somewhere  else 
Loans  must  be  repaid  These  are  a  lot  of 
romantic  notions-making  your  own  bricks." 
Doheny  said  his  office  might  approve  loans 
If  OEO  or  another  agency  established  a  pro- 


gram entirely  devoted  to  building  the  homes 
and  welfare  agencies  guaranteed  that  the 
home  buyer  could  use  welfare  funds  to  make 
repayment. 

Doherty's  suggestion  would  eliminate  any 
possibility  of  homes  for  several  hundred 
able-bodied  male  family  heads  now  In  the 
training  program,  since  they  are  not  eligible 
for  welfare  payments  In  either  Mississippi 
or  Alabama. 

■■These  people  are  noir  paying  SIO  to  $40 
per  month  rent  for  shacks  unfit  for  human 
habitation."  said  Karter.  -Now  the-y  finally 
have  the  opportunity  to  learn,  to  get  the 
ovportunity  to  learn,  to  get  jobs,  and  to  otcn 
decent  homes.  The  government  should  give 
them  that  chance.^' 

Aside  from  federal  financing  problems. 
poverty  program  officials  here  say  that  the 
white  resistance  to  the  possibility  of  Negroes' 
building  permanent,  brick  homes  Is  Increas- 
ing 

These  whites  fear  that  Negroes — who  make 
up  two-thirds  of  the  Delta  population  and 
are  registering  to  vote— now  may  remain 
permanently  and  keep  voting. 

Sue  Gelger.  a  poverty  worker  at  Freedom 
Cltv  located  outside  Greenville,  criticized  a 
plan  to  move  300  Negro  families  to  the  pre- 
dominantly white  Gulf  Coast  area. 

•We  see  this  as  a  plan  to  move  Negroes 
to  an  area  where  they  will  have  no  political 
power."  she  said. 

"This  Is  their  home.  We  say  they  have  a 
right  to  Jobs  and  homes  here  "" 

AFTEK    A    MAN   LEARNS.    WHAT   HAPPENS  TO   HIM' 

CLARK53DALE.  Miss  —It  was  an  unusual 
graduation  ceremony  The  450  graduates 
r.mged  In  age  from  25  to  65.  Almost  all  were 
poor  Negroes  from  the  cotton  fields  of  the 
Mississippi  Delta 

An  overflow  audience  In  the  city  audito- 
rium listened  Intently  as  the  graduates  deliv- 
ered short  speeches  about  what  school  meant 
lo  them 

•  Many  of  us  couldn't  read  or  write  when 
we  entered  the  program  Now  we  don"t  have 
to  make  an  X  to  sign  our  names."" 

I  used  to  go  to  the  back  room  when  the 
children  had  company  Now  I  stay  and  Uke 
part  In  the  conversation  " 

•  Forty-eight  of  52  In  our  group  have  regis- 
tered to  vote  Our  Ideas  about  citizenship 
have  Improved." 

The  proud  graduates  had  raised  their 
average  educational  level  by  3'2  grades  dur- 
ing the  36-week  basic  education  course 
financed  by  an  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity (OEO)  program  for  migrant  and  seasonal 
farm  workers 

Board  members  of  Coahoma  Opportunities. 
Inc.  the  sponsoring  conununlty  action 
agency,  listened  proudly— and  momentarily 
forgot  their  deep  worries 

But  the  next  morning  the  board  met  fed- 
eral and  state  officials  and  once  again  banged 
head-on  Into  the  realities  of  poverty  pro- 
grams In  the  Deep  South. 

The  big  que.ition:  What  next? 

OEO"s  Migrant  Division— knifing  through 
red  tape  and  bypassing  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment resistance-  has  worked  with  willing 
local  leaders  to  Improve  the  education  and 
raise  the  hopes  of  thousands  of  rural  Negroes. 

Most  need  further  vocational  training  be- 
fore they  can  qualify  for  even  semiskilled 
Jobs  Job  discrimination  Is  sUU  a  reality  and 
Jobs  in  the  rural  South  are  scarce  enough  for 
anyone 

Federally  sponsored  but  state-operated  vo- 
cational training  programs  are  accepting  few 
of  them  Low-cost  homes  are  not  available 
for  Negroes  who  now  believe  life  owes  them 
something   better  than   a  plantation  shack. 

The  Coahoma  board  meeUng  was  typical- 
federal  and  local  poverty  program  official* 
allied  on  one  side,  federal  and  state  labor 
department  representatives  on   the  other 

Dr  Aaron  Henry,  a  Negro  Coahoma  board 
member  and  Mississippi  president  of  the  N»- 
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tlonal  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  got  to  the  point  quickly. 
Directing  his  comments  to  a  U.S.  Labor  De- 
partment official,  Henry  asked: 

■What  are  you  going  to  do  about  the  guy 
u  ho  is  dumb  and  the  guy  who  needs  more 
education?  I'm  concerned  about  the  casualty 
raff." 

Andrew  Carr,  white  board  member  and 
plantation  owner,  chimed  in:  "OEO  has  done 
its  job.  What's  the  Labor  Department  going 
to  do?'' 

Specifically,  the  board  wanted  the  Labor 
Department  to  offer  a  year  of  basic  education 
In  Its  manjKjwer  training  program,  so  that 
more  graduates  of  the  OEO  migrant  school 
might  qualify  for  vocational  training. 

Dreams  and  open  doors 
After  Henry  made  an  Impassioned  appeal 
for  federal  aid  In  bringing  Jobs  to  Clarksdale, 
Carr  smiled  and  said:  ""You"ve  got  a  dream, 
too"  He  referred  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Lu- 
ther King's  famous  speech  in  which  he 
chanted  repeatedly:  "'I  have  a  dream." 

Henry  smiled  back:  "And  you've  got  a 
nightmare,  baby." 

Bennle  Gooden,  assistant  director  of  the 
poverty  program,  analyzed  Carr's  contribu- 
tion: 

"He  opened  doors  of  the  power  structure. 
We  couldn"t  get  the  Board  of  Supervisors  or 
any  local  officials  to  meet  with  us. 

"Hes  rich  enough,  and  Influential  enough, 
and  brave  enough  not  to  have  to  give  In  to 
the  pressure." 

It  was  pressure  against  the  program  that 
brought  Carr  Into  It. 

""I  dldn"t  even  know  what  community  ac- 
tion was  until  1965,  when  Henry  asked  me 
to  serve  on  a  Head  Start  board  to  help  Uttle 
children,"  he  related.  "Then,  the  14  white 
segregationists  on  the  board  resigned,  and 
he  asked  me  whether  I  could  get  11  white 
members  In  four  days." 

Carr  said  he  thought  the  Job  an  easy  one 
until  he  was  turned  down  by  one  friend  after 
another.  When  a  prominent  minister  refused 
to  serve,  Carr"s  deep  commitment  began. 

""If  you  as  a  minister  won't  serve,"  Can- 
told  him,  '"that  gives  me  all  the  more  Inspira- 
tion to  make  this  program  work." 

Carr  finally  rounded  up  10  new  white 
board  members  by  the  deadline  the  project 
faced  to  get  federal  funding. 

Carr  does  not  speak  like  a  zealot  and  he 
discourages  any  notion  that  he  Is  one. 

"'I"ve  always  believed  personally  In  equal 
rights,  but  I  probably  wouldnt  be  Interested 
if  there  weren't  such  gross  Injustice  against 
Negroes,"  he  said. 

Adding  another  motive,  he  said:  "I've  got 
five  children.  I  want  peace  here." 

He  said  his  family  has  not  suffered  reper- 
cussions from  his  poverty  work. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact."  he  said,  "our  10- 
year-old  daughter  worked  last  summer  as  a 
volunteer  In  the  Head  Start  program. 

"We  haven't  been  harmed  because  95  per 
cent  of  our  people  here  are  sheep,  4  per  cent 
are  bigots  and  1  per  cent  are  with  us.  The 
bigots  are  cowards,  like  most  gangsters." 

■  Literacy  is  your  Job."  replied  a  state  labor 
official,  H.  A.  (Sawdust)  Sanders,  a  heavy- 
set  former  football  star  who  Is  typical  of 
Mississippi  officials  who  are  Anally  but  slow- 
ly accepting  change. 

"Congress  says  It's  your  Job,  too."  shot 
back  Tom  Karter,  national  director  of  CEO's 
Migrant  Division.  "Your  Job  doesn't  Just 
consist  of  teaching  a  man  to  tiu-n  a  bolt  one 
way.  We're  dealing  with  the  hard-core  un- 
employed." 

Carr  and  Henry  said  150  of  the  previous 
nights  graduates  could  meet  present  educa- 
tion requirements  for  manpower  training, 
and  asked:  "How  many  will  you  take?" 

Sanders  replied  skeptically:  "I've  seen 
them.  I'll  wait  for  their  applications  with  a 
great  deal  of  Interest.  I'm  here  to  serve,  but 
I'm  here  on  a  businesslike  basis." 


The  Carrs,  Henrys  and  Karters  don't  be- 
lieve that  any  neat  businesslike  solutions 
exist  for  the  multiple  problems  that  have 
grown  out  of  300  years  of  slavery  and  stark 
poverty. 

James  Townsend,  the  U.S.  Labor  Depart- 
ment representative,  stated  repeatedly  that 
he  could  make  no  commitments. 

The  meeting  ended  inconclusively,  as  have 
countless  similar  discussions  held  In  Wash- 
ington and  In  the  Deep  South. 

Fallen  croivd  the  wayside 
Wherever  one  looks  at  rural  poverty  pro- 
grams in  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  the  prob- 
lems and  complaints  are  the  same :  OEO  pro- 
grams provide  a  start,  but  programs  of  the 
labor,  agriculture  and  education  departments 
move  slowly,  if  at  all,  through  rigid  federal- 
state-local  channels — channels  dominated  In 
the  South  by  the  established  white  power 
structure. 

Scores  of  available  federal  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  Departments  of  Labor.  Agri- 
culture and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
have  never  been  approved  by  Southern  state 
and  local  officials  for  the  rural  Negro  poor. 

In  Clarksdale,  Lexington  and  Greenville. 
Miss.,  poverty  directors  express  concern  about 
what  Aaron  Henry  calls  the  casualty  rate : 

At  a  converted  bowling  alley  In  Clarksdale. 
a  Negro  instructor  teaches  20  OEO  trainees 
how  to  operate  woodworking  machines  but 
asks:  ""Where  are  we  going  to  get  them  Jobs? "' 
At  Lexington,  Robert  Clark,  director  of  the 
OEO  basic  education  program,  comments: 
"Seventy-seven  of  our  last  300  graduates  got 
Jobs.  Only  13  were  accepted  Into  manpower 
training  programs.  I  guess  the  rest  will  try 
farming  and  finding  whatever  odd  Jobs  they 
can." 

Also  at  Lexington,  10  Negro  women,  attrac- 
tive in  starched  blue-and-white  uniforms, 
busily  study  the  duties  of  a  nurse's  aide,  but 
their  teacher  says :  "Only  one  is  assured  of  a 
Job." 

At  a  poverty  meeting  in  Greenville,  board 
secretary  Thelma  Barnes  asks  Indignantly: 
"Just  what  are  these  people  supposed  to  do 
after  they  become  auto  mechanics?" 

At  Freedom  City — home  of  displaced  Negro 
farm  workers  outside  Greenville — Walter 
Abney,  neatly  attired  .n  his  first  suit,  struts 
proudly  about,  smUlng  and  shaking  hands 
with  everyone  in  sight. 

Abney,  who  Is  enrolled  In  a  12-week  church- 
operated  and  state-approved  literacy  pro- 
gram, tells  how  he  earned  $2.50  a  day  chop- 
ping cotton — until  the  plantation  owner 
booted  him  out  for  asking  for  food  during 
the  workless  and  payless  winter. 

"I  couldn't  read  or  write  my  own  name 
when  I  started  school."  says  Abnev.  "I  want 
to  be  a  carpenter.  They  talk  like  there's 
going  to  be  jobs  for  us." 

A  local  poverty  worker  expresses  doubt 
whether  Abney  will  make  It  and  notes  acidly: 
"Walter  is  one  of  those  Instant  new  men 
they're  turning  out  In  a  12-week  course  that 
Is  much  too  short  to  accomplish  much." 
What  are  the  answers? 
One  obvious  need  expressed  everywhere  Is 
for  longer,  more  comprehensive  federal  pro- 
grams In  which  the  various  departments  pool 
their  programs  and  funds. 

Relocation  is  no  answer.  No  one  thinks 
semUlterate  rural  Negroes  can  Improve  them- 
selves in  already  overcrowded  northern  city 
slums. 

Ship  men  out  or  bring  work  in? 
The  Rev.  R.   M.  Stevens,  Negro   assistant 
director  of  the  Lexington  literacy  program, 
commented   on    two   other   suggested   solu- 
tions: 

"The  power  structure's  idea  Is  to  ship 
6.000  Negroes  out  of  the  Delta  and  cut  down 
that  2-1  Negro  population  ratio.  Our  Idea 
Is  to  bring  In  more  Industry  and  have  the 
federal  government  supply  public  works 
jobs.'" 


Then  Stevens  turned  to  lesser  objectives 
also  unfulfilled: 

"Right  now.  we're  reduced  to  such  ideas  as 
forming  co-ops  to  rework  used  furniture  and 
sell  it  In  Jackson.  That  might  not  work 
either.  But  at  the  least,  the  upholstery  class 
students  are  Improving  their  own  furniture 
and  can  teach  their  neighbors  how  to  do  It." 

Sue  Gelger,  a  young  white  woman  from 
Davenport,  Iowa,  working  in  the  Freedom 
City  program,  took  the  discussion  one  sten 
further: 

"Some  of  these  people  will  never  get  jobs. 
Thafs  why  we're  so  concerned  about  the  in- 
adequate food-stamp  and  welfare  programs 
Our  real  hope  is  in  the  next  generation  if 
we  dont  starve  them  to  death  first  " 

And  what  of  civil  rights? 

"'The  federal  government  is  not  moving 
fast  enough.  Only  when  the  government 
becomes  truly  resolute  can  we  effect  change 
People  in  Washington  make  a  lot  of  pretty 
plans  but  they  either  backtrack  on  them  or 
they  get  lost  In  the  bureaucratic  shuffle  " 

These  words,  radical  for  Mississippi  were 
spoken  by  Carr,  the  rich  white  plantation 
owner. 

Carr  and  Henry  are  twin  forces  propelUng 
a  poverty  program  that  may  some  day  change 
the  face  of  conservative,  segregationist 
Clarksdale. 

They  are  the  most  unlikely  pair  one  could 
find  in  M.ssissippi. 

Henry,  a  dentist  and  pharmacist,  formal 
and  reserved,  probably  is  the  most  skilled 
pragmatic  Negro  leader  in  the  state 

Carr,  40.  owner  of  a  2,500-acre  plantation 
and  part  owner  of  a  bank,  looks  every  inch 
the  Southern  aristocrat.  He  Is  a  handsome 
man  with  clear  blue  eyes  and  wavy  brown 
hair.  He  speaks  in  the  relaxed  soft  drawl  of 
a  well-bred  Southern  gentleman. 

President  of  a  poverty  program  violently 
opposed  by  the  local  white  power  structure 
Carr  looks  instead  like  the  golf  chairman 
from  the  local  country  club. 

In  a  sporty  multicolored  sweater  regi- 
mental necktie  and  white  button-down 
shirt,  he  lounges  easily  in  a  hard  metal  chair 
at  a  meeting  of  Coahoma  Opportunities,  Inc 

But  when  he  starts  to  speak,  he  projects  a 
different  picture— the  first  white  man  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  poverty  program  when 
It  was  being  systematically  boycotted  by 
every  white  leader  m  Clarksdale. 

Carr  and  Henry,  the  program  vice-presi- 
dent, speak  almost  with  one  voice  in  pro- 
testing that  the  federal  government  isn't 
doing  enough  to  help  the  local  poverty  pro- 
gram. '  ^ 

They  also  kid  each  other  In  a  camaraderie 
shared  by  few  Negroes  and  whites  in  the 
Deep  South. 

"Nothing  Could  Be  Worse" 

Smoothly  and  quietly,  Carr  gave  hU  views 
on  various  Issues  Involved  In  civil  rights  and 
the  poverty  program. 

On  housing:  '"Nothing  could  be  worse  here 
than  housing.  Ifs  so  horrible  it's  not  fit  for 
animals."  (Carr  is  building  brick,  air-condi- 
tioned housing  for  his  10  permanent  planta- 
tion workers.) 

On  city  government:  "Our  mayor  has  a 
fifth-grade  education.  I  can't  get  him  to 
apply  for  a  federal  work  experience  program  ' 

On  the  school  system :  "There's  not  a  sin- 
gle Negro  in  our  schools  No  one  has  a  work- 
able plan  for  Integration.  The  schools  have 
turned  down  federal  school  aid." 

On  the  need  for  strong  federal  support- 
"The  Negro  vote  will  eventuallv  take  "^are 
of  these  problems.  But  what  do  you  want 
us  to  do  now— solve  these  things  through 
our  own  little  riots?" 

On  solving  the  housing  problem :  "I  would 
cut  oflr  all  Farmers  Home  Administration 
and  Federal  Housing  Authority  loans  The 
builders  would  decide  immediately  they 
support  IntegraUon  and  poverty  programs 
Aside  from  OEO,  Farmers  Home  Admlnlstra- 
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tlon  has  the  greatest  potential  for  helping 
the  poor.  But  it  doesn  t  The  Agriculture  De- 
partment Is  just  helping  the  commercial 
farmer. 

On  politics  Things  are  never  really  go- 
ing to  change  until  Sens  E.tstland  and  6ten- 
nis  and  the  governor  are  changed." 

But  Carr  and  Henry  already  are  leading 
the  way  toward  change 

They  are  creating  a  series  of  services  for 
the  poor— education.  Job  training,  a  credit 
union,  recreation— which  rival  functions  of 
the  official  government. 

And  other  white  men  are  coming  forward 
to  serve. 

The  county  board  of  education  Is  slowly 
starting   to   help   the   program 

Gustav  (Gusi  Roessler.  a  former  stock- 
broker and  member  of  the  White  Citizens 
Council.  Is  thf  director  of  the  program  He. 
too.  is  respec'td   by   the  Negro  participants 

Dr  Frank  Mar.iscalco.  obstetrician,  serves 
on  the  poverty  bu.ud  Commenting  on  the 
first  poverty  trainees,  he  said 

"Two  or  tliree  hundred  >f  Uiose  people 
were  barely  breathing  wUen  they  came 
through  the  dtfir  The-e  people  h.id  never 
received  any  m.ijor  treatment  S<3me  had 
hernias  in  their  stom.ichs  as  Urge  as  foot- 
balls,   others    had    severe    pro.state    trouble " 

"We  (the  Co.ihoma  pover-y  org.^nlzatlont 
are  the  only  representative  body  of  democ- 
racy in  the  whole  St.ite  of  Mississippi."  Carr 
stated  matter-of-factiy 

But  he  quickly  added  that  Individual  white 
leaders  are  fighting  for  Justice  elsewhere  in 
the  state. 

One  finds  them  In  newspaper  editors  like 
Hoddlng  Carter  III  at  Greenville  and  Hazel 
Brannon  Smith  at  Lexington,  and  attorney 
Jimmy  Chrlstenberry  m  Rolling  Fork. 

But  for  a  Northerner,  the  most  lasting  Im- 
pressions of  the  Delta— the  flat,  rich  cotton 
country— are  of  the  pathetic  Negro  poor,  of 
their  rising  determination  to  overcome  and 
of  the  white  leaders  who  have  chosen  to  stand 
beside  them 


POVERTY  INI  HK  RURAL  SOUTH    III 
SWAFCA      PROOR.'\M      IS      SM,\LL 
STEP  BUT  IN  THE  RIGHT  DIREC- 
TION 

Mr.    TIERNAN     Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  eentleman 
from  Michigan     Mr   Conye.rs;   may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at   this  point   in   the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  I.sland'' 
There  wa.^  no  objection 
Mr.  CON'YERS    Mr    Speaker,  a  mo.st 
encouraging  and  valuable  attack  against 
rural  poverty  in  the  South  has  recently 
been  taken   by   the  Office  of   Economic 
Opportimity    Sargent  Shriver.  Director 
of  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity,  is 
to  be  commended  for  reafTirmmg  the  pro- 
gram's   commitment    dealim;    with    the 
problems  of  niral  poverty  m  his  overrid- 
ing of  Alabama  Gov    Lurleen  Wallaces 
veto  of  the  Southwest  Alabama  F'armer  s 
Cooperative  Association  grant  This  par- 
ticular program  is  designed  to  strike  at 
the  roots  of  poverty  by  encouraging  com- 
munity  action    to   deal    with    the    basic 
economic   problems   which   plague   low- 
Income   farm   operators    The   SW.\FCA 
program  Ls  a  small  but  important  step 
because  it  is  in  the  right  direction. 

The  cooperative  program  of  SWAFCA 
covers  10  of  the  poorest  counties  In  Ala- 
bama. More  than  30  percent  of  the  farms 
in  the  10-county  area  produce  income 
under  1500  per  year    Mast  of  the  farm 


families  involved  earn  less  than  $1,000 
per  year,  while  the  averai;e  farm  family 
in  America  makes  over  $4,700  per  year. 

Ihe  SWAFCA  program  seeks  to  test 
the  hypothesis  that  low -income  farm 
operators  can  develop  the  social  and 
economic  foundation  which  will  enable 
them  to  remain  on  their  land  At  present, 
many  farm  families  are  forced  to  mu'ratc 
to  the  already  overcrowdi'd  slum>  in  big 
cities.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrviUe 
Freeman  estimates  that  40.000  to  60.000 
people  may  miiirate  from  the  South  this 
summer  Hopefully,  this  program  will 
pave  the  way  for  broad  measures  to  halt 
this  massive  dislocation  of  persons  by 
providing  incentive  and  opportunity  to 
remain  on  the  land 

The  project  seeks  to  aid  community 
action  by : 

First,  promoting  the  development  of 
cooperative  management,  marketing,  and 
supply  organ  zations. 

Second,  encouraging  the  use  of  modern 
technological  resources 

Third,  aiding  the  development  of  in- 
surance programs  to  lower  interest  rates 
for  farm  loans,  and 

Fourth,  calling  for  democratic  self- 
detei-mination  of  the  development  of  the 
program. 

I  join  the  Citizen's  Crusade  Against 
Poveny.  the  National  Council  of 
Churches'  Anti-Poverty  Task  Force,  the 
National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Confer- 
ence, the  Cooperative  League  of  the 
USA.  the  Southern  Regional  Council, 
and  the  National  Sharecroppers  Fund  in 
support  of  the  SWAFCA  project.  By 
teaching  farmers  to  diversify  their  crops 
It  serves  to  broaden  their  hopes  by  offer- 
ing a  real  alternative  to  the  age-old 
pattern  of  migration  to  city  slums. 

By  affiiTning  this  Nation's  commitment 
to  wiping  out  poverty,  OEO  has  shown 
the  kind  of  leadership  and  imagination 
that  have  been  too  often  lacking  in  other 
departments  of  the  Government.  Mr, 
Shriver  and  his  staff  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  their  handling  of  this  program. 
The  story  behind  the  grant  and  its 
eventual  victory  over  the  massed  and 
powerful  opposition  brought  against  it 
is  both  interesting  and  instructive.  In 
order  to  report  the  full  stury  in  some 
detail  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  various  newspaper 
articles  and  statement.-,  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity: 

A.  The  B.^cKCROl•ND  or  the  Controvejisy 
I  From  the  Washington  iDC  i    Evening  Star, 

April   12.  1967| 

OEO     Faces      Co-ntroverst      Over      Alabam,* 

Co-op 

(By  Robert  Wallers) 

The    Office    of    Economic    Opportunity    Is 

facing    a    major    new    contr.3versy    over    the 

funding  of  an  Alabama  antipoverty  program 

designed  to  assist  a  farm  cooperative  farmer 

by    low-income    Negroes    in     10    Black    Belt 

counties. 

Battle  lines  already  have  been  drawn  In 
the  simmering  dispute  Virtually  all  the 
state's  leading  pollUclans  oppose  the  program 
and  a  wide  variety  of  civil  rights,  labor  and 
religious  groups  support  It 

If  their  differences  are  not  resolved,  the 
fl'.spute  threatens  to  involve  Alabama  Gov 
I.'irleen  Wallace  In  her  third  direct  con- 
fr  .nlatlon  with  the  federal  government  since 
she  stook  office  earlier  this  year. 
Approximately  20  Alabama  farmers  planned 


to  meet  today  with  top  OEO  officials  to 
make  a  direct  appeal  tor  approval  of  a  one- 
year,  $5U3,540  federal  grant  to  their  organiza- 
tion, the  Southwest  Alabama  Farmers  Co- 
operative   Association. 

Federal  officials  at  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment and  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration as  well  as  OEO  view  the  project  as  an 
important  experiment  to  help  determine  the 
future  of  much  of  the  rural  South. 

Low-income  Negro  farmers  are  increasingly 
being  forced  to  leave  ihelr  land  because  of 
mechanization,  redticed  cotton  acreage  allot- 
ments, minimum  wage  laws,  lack  of  educa- 
tion and  racial  discrimln.itlon. 

The  .\griculture  Department  estimates  that 
In  the  next  three  years  more  than  1  5  million 
Impoverished  Southern  farmers,  most  of 
them  Negroes,  will  be  forced  to  relocate — 
and  the  great  bulk  will  move  Into  Northern 
and   We.=  lern   big-city   ghettoes. 

The  Alabama  project  Is  Intended  to 
"reverse  this  trend"  by  building  "a  mec- 
hanism of  social  and  economic  development 
which  win  keep  these  farmers  In  rural 
America,  where  they  choose  to  stay,  and  out 
of  the  city  slum.  ■  according  to  OEO  officials. 
The  first  phase  of  the  program  Is  aimed  at 
establishing  a  supply  and  marketing  co- 
operative to  enable  the  farmers  to  produce 
and  sell  a  variety  of  crops,  starting  with  field 
peas,  okra  and  cucumbers. 

In  Its  second  ph.ise,  the  program  will  seek 
to  aid  the  nonfarm  residents  of  the  area 
through  est,ib!lshment  of  health,  self-help 
housing,  education  and  recre.ition  projects  as 
well  a.*  a  variety  of  self-supp'rting  buslne.^s 
enterprises. 

The  virtually  all-Negro  cooperative  has 
promised  to  seek  white  members,  but  Its 
leaders  say  the  absence  of  m.iny  low-Income 
white  farmers  in  the  .irea,  coupled  with  "the 
fear  of  Klan  terrorism."  will  make  the  task 
a  difficult  one. 

Mr«.  Wallace  has  hinted  that  she  will  exer- 
cise her  power  to  veto  the  program  If  the 
grant  is  approved  by  OEO 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.   13.   1967) 

Leaders  of  Negro  Farm   Co-op   in    Alabama 

Go  TO  Washington  To  Siek  Finds 

I  By  Roy   ReccI  i 

Washington.  April  12  —A  dozen  leaders  of 
a  Negro  farmers'  cooperative  in  Alabama 
came  to  Washington  today  to  try  to  shake 
loose  a  Federal  grant  that  Is  being  opposed 
by  the  concerted  political  power  of  their 
state. 

The  farmers  drove  here  In  two  cars  to  try 
to  put  over  their  new  organlz.itlon,  the 
Southwest  Alabama  Farmers  Cooperative  As- 
s<jClatlon,  as  a  practical  way  for  low-income 
farmers  to  save  on  the  purchase  of  supplies 
atid  get  hlcher  prices  for  their  peas,  okra  and 
cucumbers 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Is  con- 
sidering a  $503  540  demonstration  grant  to 
the  cooperative  as  part  of  Its  effort  to  find 
new  ways  of  fighting  poverty 

The  grant  rep-irtedly  was  almost  ready  for 
iipproval  until  Alabama's  two  Senators  and 
four  of  Its  eight  Representat.ves  descended 
on  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  last 
week  and,  for  three  hours,  expressed  opposi- 
tion to  It 

early   orcisioN  plfdced 

Spokesmen  for  the  antipoverty  agency  de- 
clined to  speculate  today  on  the  status  of 
the  proposed  grant  except  to  say  that  a  de- 
cision would  bo  made  shortly.  One  said  the 
proposal  was  on  the  desk  of  Sargent  Shriver, 
the  director,  and  was  being  closely  studied  by 
tre  agency's  economic  advisers. 

The  cooper. itive  Is  being  opposed  not  only 
fn  Washington  but  al,so  by  powerful  white 
leaders  In  Alabama  Tlie  opposition  there 
includes  many  cf  the  county  and  city  offi- 
cials In  the  10  Black  Belt  counties  that  the 
cooperative  covers,  as  well  as  the  owners  of 
at  least  one  packing  company,  a  pickle  man- 
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ufacturer  who  stands  to  pay  higher  prices  for 
cucumbers  If  the  cooperative  succeeds. 

Fears  of  a  Negro  political  take-over  are 
being  aroused  as  the  opposition  campaign  Is 
pressed  In  the  Black  Belt,  a  region  that  con- 
tiiius  rich,  dark  soil  and  is  dominated  by  a 
white  minority  that  is  outnumbered  In  some 
counties  by  as  much  as  four  to  one. 

A  spokesman  for  one  of  the  Congressmen 
said  today  that  the  cooperative  was  con- 
trolled by  "Black  Panther  people,"  Black 
Panther  is  a  name  applied  to  certain  mili- 
tant Negro  political  groups  that  were  or- 
ganized m  a  few  Alabama  counties  prior  to 
the  1966  elections  in  Alabama.  The  organiza- 
tions showed  little  electoral  strength  and 
some  have  disintegrated  since  then, 

LINK    DENIED    BY    MODERATES 

Moderate  civil  rights  leaders  In  Alabama 
deny  that  the  Panthers  control  the  cooper- 
ative or  have  any  substantial  connection 
with  it. 

Joe  R.  Johnson,  leader  of  the  delegation  of 
farmers,  said  today  at  the  antipoverty  agency 
that  the  cooperative  needed  the  Federal 
money  now.  during  spring  planting,  if  it  was 
to  do  any  good. 

"I'd  like  to  take  it  home  with  me  today," 
he  said. 

Mr.  Johnson's  group  met  with  half  a  dozen 
antipoverty  officials  led  by  Bertrand  Harding, 
deputy  director. 

The  farmers  brought  with  them  several 
nonfarmer  friends.  Including  representatives 
of  two  well-known  Negro  schools,  Tuskegee 
Institute  at  Tuskegee.  Ala.,  and  Southern 
University  at  Baton  Rouge.  La. 

Dr.  Asa  C  Sims,  professor  of  horticulture 
at  Southern,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Smith, 
director  of  religious  extension  service  at  Tus- 
kegee, told  the  Federal  officials  that  the  co- 
operative was  needed  an  was  feasible. 

The  white  political  leaders  who  met  with 
the  Federal  officials  la-'t  week  argued,  along 
with  white  business  leaders  from  Alabama, 
that  the  cooperative  would  duplicate  services 
already  provided  by  Federal,  state  and  local 
agencies. 

About  850  families  belong  to  the  coopera- 
tive. Mr.  Johnson  said  they  formed  It  more 
than  a  year  ago  but  had  not  yet  begun  full 
operation 

An  80.000-pound  purchase  of  fertilizer  this 
year  demonstrated  that  the  cooperative  can 
save  money  for  the  farmers,  a  spokesman 
for  the  antipoverty  agency  said.  The  spokes- 
man did  not  know  the  amount  saved  but  It 
had  been  substantial. 

The  cooperative  hopes  to  get  higher  prices 
for  Its  vegetables  by  controlling  the  time  of 
selling   and   by   bargaining  with  packers. 

The  members  live  in  10  counties  once  dom- 
inated by  cotton  but  now  well  down  the  road 
toward  agricultural  diversification.  The 
counties  are  Choctaw.  Dallas  (Selma), 
Greene,  Hale,  Lowndes  (where  Mrs.  Viola 
Liuzzo.  the  civil  rights  worker,  was  mur- 
dered in  1965).  Marengo.  Monroe,  Perry, 
Sumter  and  Wilcox. 

Jack  Venable.  administrative  assistant  to 
Representative  Bill  Nichols  of  Alabama,  said 
th?  cooperative  had  been  organized  mainly 
,  by  Miss  Shirley  Mesher,  a  37-year-old  white 
civil  rights  worker.  Miss  Mesher  first  went  to 
Alabama  in  1965  to  help  manage  the  Selma- 
to-Montgomery  march  headed  by  the  Rev, 
Dr,  Martin  Luther  King  Jr, 

She  helped  organize  the  militant  Negro 
political  organization  In  Selma  and  Dallas 
County  last  year.  The  group  Is  referred  to 
as  "Black  Panther"  by  whites  In  Selma. 

Miss  Mesher  now  Is  an  unpaid,  volunteer 
coordinator  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. Her  efforts  for  the  farmers'  coop- 
erative coupled  with  her  past  political  work 
are  the  basis  for  the  charge  that  the  coopera- 
tive Is  controlled  by  Black  Panthers.  Mr.  Ven- 
able said  that  Miss  Mesher's  hand-picked 
candidates  were  elected  to  the  governing 
board  of  the  cooperative  In  each  of  the  10 
counties. 


Mrs.  Albert  Turner  of  Marlon,  Ala.,  the  wife 
of  the  Alabama  director  of  Dr.  King's  South- 
ern Christian  Leadership  Conference,  said 
today  In  a  telephone  Interview  that  she  and 
her  husband  were  members  of  the  coopera- 
tive and  that  she  knew  of  no  Black  Panthers 
connected  with  It  In  their  county.  The  Turn- 
ers have  steered  clear  of  the  Panther  orga- 
nizations. 

Fred  Gray,  a  lawyer  In  Tuskegee,  is  the 
cooperative's  lawyer.  He  accompanied  the  del- 
egation to  Washington  and  helped  argue  its 
case.  Mr.  Gray  is  influential  in  the  moderate 
element  of  Negro  politics  in  Alabama. 

The  grant  would  be  for  one  year.  The 
money  would  be  used  mainly  to  hire  a  staff 
and  buy  equipment,  such  as  10  small  trucks 
for  carrying  produce. 

Mr.  Venable  said  the  budget  Included 
money  for  two-way  radio  communications 
systems  in  the  trucks.  He  said  the  assump- 
tion among  white  Alabamlans  was  that  radios 
would  be  used  to  help  organize  Black  Panther 
political  groups. 


B.  The  Original  Grant  to  SWAFCA  Is 

Announced 

Farm  Cooperative  Grant  to  10  Alabama 
Counties 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  today 
announced  a  comprehensive  demonstration 
grant  of  $399,967  to  the  Southwest  Alabama 
Farmers  Cooperative  Association  (SWAFCA), 
a  10-county  cooperative  in  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  depressed  rural  areas. 

The  grant  is  designed  to  test  ways  by  which 
poor  farmers  can  significantly  raise  their 
income,  become  self-sufficient  and  develop 
farm-related  programs. 

The  Cooperative  originally  requested 
$503,460,  but  it  was  determined  by  OEO 
that  a  lesser  amount  would  be  adequate  to 
successfully  Implement  the  proposed  pro- 
gram. The  project  has  been  endorsed  as 
economically  feasible  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Economic  Development 
Agency,  both  of  whom  will  provide  expert 
assistance  to  the  Cooperative.  Both  agencies 
have  agreed  that  SWAFCA  Is  an  Innovative 
demonstration  program  which  will  not  In 
any  way  duplicate  existing  services  and  pro- 
grams. 

The  Southwest  Alabama  Farmers  Coopera- 
tive Association  cooperative  will  Initially  in- 
clude 800  farm  families  In  10  Blackbelt  coun- 
ties of  Alabama.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
co-op's  membership  will  expand  to  1.500 
families  during  the  first  ye.ar  of  production. 
Membership  Is  open  to  all  low-income 
farmers  In  the  10-county  area.  Nine  of  these 
counties  are  among  the  poorest  in  the  coun- 
try. Most  of  the  farm  families  involved  earn 
less  than  $1,000  per  year. 

Because  of  mechanization,  reduced  cotton 
allotments,  falling  farm  prices,  and  other 
factors,  more  than  300  former  local  farmers 
have  been  Identified  by  SWAFCA  as  ready 
to  leave  the  land.  Without  alternatives,  these 
farmers  and  their  families,  and  many  others 
will  also  find  it  necessary  to  relocate  into 
cities,  thus  repeating  the  pattern  of  migra- 
tion to  city  slums  that  has  continued  over 
recent  years. 

The  grant  announced  today  aims  at  re- 
versing this  trend,  and  better  the  plight  of 
these  farmers  with  a  self-help  program  of 
economic  development,  crop  and  livestock 
diversification,  and  experimentation  with 
higher  profit  and  yield  farming. 

The  project  will  test  new  concepts  In  OEO's 
programs  of  assistance  to  low-income  farm 
families  in  the  Southern  blackbelt.  There 
Is  no  equivalent  in  the  existing  OEO  pro- 
grams in  the  BiiesL.  A  large  part  of  the  grant 
will  be  allocated  for  agricultural,  marketing 
and  business  specialists  to  provide  necessary 
technical  assistance,  and  insure  sound  man- 
agement practices. 

The  first  crops  that  will  be  marketed 
through  the  co-op  will  be  okra.  peas,  cucum- 
bers  and   corn.   Additional   crops   and    farm 


products  are  to  be  added  in  the  fall  season 
and  during  the  next  year.  A  special  feature 
of  this  grant  is  a  provision  for  a  "loan  in- 
surance" fund  which  will  enable  the  co- 
operative to  provide  security  for  loans  from 
private  sources  for  basic  farm  supplies  and 
equipment. 

Questions  raised  concerning  the  SWAFCA 
proposal  have  been  answered  by  a  thorough 
investigation  and  re-evaluation  by  OEO  in 
consultation  with  other  Federal  agencies. 
The  examination  showed  that  the  program 
is  structurally  and  economically  sound,  that 
SWAFCA's  Board  has  been  democratically 
elected  by  its  member  farmers,  and  that  the 
potential  staff  members  are  fully-  competent. 
As  In  the  original  proposal,  GEO  will  pro- 
vide a  liaison  project  manager  and  on-go- 
ing evaluations  of  the  project. 

Joseph  Johnson,  of  Dallas  County,  is 
President  of  SWAFCA.  Calvin  S.  Orsborn,  a 
businessman  In  Selma.  has  been  named  as 
Co-op  (business)  Manager.  SWAFCA  will 
employ  a  comptroller  and  an  accountant.  Ad- 
ditionally, periodic  audits  will  be  performed 
by  an  Independent  firm.  OEO  must  approve 
the  Co-op's  appointment  of  all  key  personnel. 
Among  those  supporting  the  project  are 
the  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A.,  the 
Souther  Regional  Council,  the  National 
Sharecroppers  Fund,  and  the  National 
Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference.  Dr.  B.  D. 
Mayberry.  Dean  of  the  School  of  Agriculture, 
Tuskegee  Institute;  James  Patton.  Past 
President  of  the  National  Farmers'  Union; 
John  Baker,  Assistant  Secretary,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Ross 
Davis.  Director  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Agency  are  among  those  who  have  re- 
viewed the  proposal  and  believe  It  to  be  an 
economically  sound  and  promising  pilot  pro- 
gram. 

SWAFCA  will  operate  In  the  Southwest 
Alabama  counties  of  Dallas.  Lowndes.  Wilcox. 
Perry.  Hale.  Greene,  Monroe,  Marengo,  Choc- 
taw, and  Sumter. 


C.  Opposition   to   the  Original   SWAFCA 

Grant 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  12,  1967) 

OEO  Grant  to  Co-Op  in  Alabama  Stirs 

Clash 

(By  Robert  E.  Baker) 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
granted  $400,000  to  a  Negro  farmers'  coop- 
erative In  Alabama  yesterday — and  imme- 
diately precipitated  another  confrontation 
between  that  State  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

"I  can  assure  you,"  said  Gov.  Lurleen  Wal- 
lace In  Montgomery,  "that  it  will  be  vetoed." 

But  the  threat  by  Alabama's  First  Lady 
appeared  more  symbolic  than  real.  This  Is  a 
demonstration  project  subject  to  guberna- 
torial veto  within  30  days.  But  the  veto  can 
be  overridden  by  War  on  Poverty  Director 
Sargent  Shriver. 

"If  the  Governor  vetoes  this  unwise  proj- 
ect, then  these  people  in  Washington  should 
respect  her  wishes."  said  Rep.  George  W. 
Andrews  (D.-Ala.).  dean  of  the  Alabama 
delegation  and  a  senior  member  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee. 

But  It  seems  unlikely  that  OEO  would 
back  down.  It  had  already  heard  objections 
from  congrefsmen  and  other  Alabama  offi- 
cials at  a  session  two  weeks  ago  before  mak- 
ing the  final  approval. 

The  grant  will  go  to  the  Southwest  Farm- 
ers Cooperative  Association  operating  in  10 
counties,  nine  of  them  among  the  poorest 
in  the  nation. 

Its  aim  is  to  help  the  farmers  create  an 
economic  atmosphere  that  •will  allow  them 
to  stay  there,  rather  than  migrate  to  big  city 
slums. 

The  grant  will  be  used  to  teach  Improved 
production  methods  to  farm  families — 800 
initially  and  up  to  1500  within  a  year. 

Mayor  Joe  Smltherman  of  Selma,  where 
the  cooF>eratIve  will  have  headquarters,  and 
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otber  offlcl&U  have  chjLr^«d  that  the  p^kni 
would  likely  be  uaed  to  promote  Black 
Power"  polltlca  i  The  cxx>peratlve  la  open  to 
aU  poor  farming  families  but  Ui  predcwi- 
tnantJy  Negro  i 

All  of  Alabaixva's  Repreeentativea  and  Sen- 
aton.  except  for  Republican  Rep  WUUam  L 
Dlcklnaon,  who  wa«  to  Vietnam,  and  Demo- 
ctaUc  Hep.  Robert  E.  Jonee.  whose  North 
Alabama  district  U  far  removed  from  the 
cooperative,  met  with  OGO  officials  to  voice 
UQcir  obJecUons 

Tbelr  main  objection  was  that  the  co- 
operatlTe  lacked  the  experts  to  accomplish  its 
ob]«ctlTea.  They  wanted  any  such  fundlag 
to  go  tbrough  existing  channels,  such  as  Au- 
burn University's  Agriculture  Extension 
Service. 

But  the  OEO  in  its  announcement  said 
that  the  cooperative's  grant  request  was 
tborougbly  InvesUgated  and  that  PederaJ 
experts.  Including  Agriculture  Department 
spectallsts.  would  help 

While  Alabama  officials  expressed  their 
shock  and  dismay  at  the  grant,  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  Cmzens  Cru- 
sade Against  Poverty  praised  it  as  imagina- 
tive and  slgnlflcant 

"This  economic  self-help  program  is  a  re- 
affirmation of  the  basic  mandate  of  Cori- 
gieas  that  programs  funded  by  OEO  should 
strike  at  the  roou  of  poverty— «nd  be  carried 
out  with  the  maximum  feasible  paruclpaUon 
0*  the  poor."  said  Richard  W  Boone  execu- 
Uve  director  of  the  CrniAdde.  a  cxxiliuon  of 
church,  civil  rights,  labor  and  buainees 
groups  working  in  the  poverty  field 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May   12.   19671 
Ajlabama  Co-op  Grrs  Povxxtt  Am  Dtspm 

OPPOSmON    tJ*    CONOtESS 

I  By  Joseph  A   Loftusi 

Washington.  May  II  -The  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  has  decided  to  grant 
$399,967  to  an  .Mabama  cooperative  of  Negro 
farmers  desp.^e  the  opposition  of  the  state  s 
concerted  political  power. 

The  antipoverty  agency,  which  announced 
the  grant  last  night  was  caught  for  more 
than  a  month  m  a  political  pressure  squeeze 
between  the  .Mabama  politicians  on  one  side 
and  liberal,  union  and  church-oriented 
groups,  such  as  the  Citizens'  Crusade  Against 
Poverty 

Gov.  Lurleen  B  Wallace  of  Alabama  has 
authority  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  to  veto  the  grant  and  thus  force  the  pov- 
erty agency  director  to  reconsider  it  The 
director  has  the  authority  however  to  over- 
ride such  a  veto 

The  area  was  once  devoted  predominantly 
to  cotton,  but  the  cooperative's  leading  crops 
now  are  cucumbers,  okra    and  peas 

The  conflict  was  .inalo^ous  to  last  winter's 
long  fight  over  refunding  the  Child  Develop- 
ment Group  of  Mississippi  a  Head  ?tart 
project  opposed  by  Mississippi  political  pow- 
er. TTie  project  was  cut  off  in  September  then 
reftinded  on  a  smaller  scale  after  months  of 
cross  fire. 

The  Mississippi  flght  strained  relations  be- 
tween Sargent  Shrlver  the  poverty  agency 
director,  and  the  Citizens'  Crusade  Today, 
however,  Richard  W  Boo.Te,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  crusade   said  In  a  statement 

"Mr.  Shrlver  and  his  staff  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  making  this  ?rant  In  do.ng 
so.  the  O.EO  has  displayed  the  kind  of  lead- 
ership and  imagination  that  have  been  too 
often  lacking  In  other  departments  of  the 
Oovemmeat  in  the  recent  past  " 
rNiDBNTTrm)  TABcers 

liT.  Boone  dirt  not  Identify  his  targets  but 
was  believed  to  mean  old-line  agencies  that 
are  reluctant  to  tackle  grass  roots  problems 
that  could  leid  to  political  recriminations. 
A  recent  example  was  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's refusal  to  provide  emergency  food 
for  Mlaatsslppt  persons  who,  a  Senate  subcom- 


mittee had  found,  were  hungry,  If  not  starv- 
ing 

The  recipient  of  the  grant  Is  the  South- 
west Alabama  Farmers  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion operating  in  Uallaa,  Lowndes,  Wilcox, 
Perry  Hale  Greene  Monroe  Marengo,  Choc- 
taw, and  Sumter  counties 

The  grant  Is  designed  to  test  ways  by 
whlrh  po^r  farmers  can  significantly  raise 
their  income  and  become  self-sufflclent  With 
organuallon  and  captlal.  for  example  they 
can  buy  fertilizer  and  other  supplies  at  sav- 
ings By  c(X)peratlve  selling  they  can  bargain 
with  the  larger  buyers  fur  higher  prices 

CMNCRESSIONAL    OPPOSmON 

Representative  WlUUm  Nichols,  a  Demo- 
crat who  is  one  of  six  members  of  the  Ala- 
bama Congressloniil  delegation  that  went  to 
the  poverty  agency  offices  and  argued  for 
three  hours  against  the  project,  said  In  a 
statement  today 

I  strongly  oppose  this  grant  along  with 
other  local  .ind  state  officials  on  the  ground 
that  the  leadership  of  the  cooperative  was 
Insufficient  to  handle  such  a  project.  We 
felt  along  with  other  members  of  the  Ala- 
bama deleKation  that  if  the  project  were  to 
be  funded  the  leadership  should  be  strength- 
ened to  include  directly  members  of  the  State 
Extension  Service  and  other  Agriculture  offi- 
cials ' 

Donald  M  Baiter  general  counsel  for  the 
poverty  mjeiuv  wa6  in  iielma.  Dallas  County, 
today  for  talks  with  Sheriff  Wilson  Baker 
and  Mayor  J'>el  Smitherman  In  connection 
with  the  grant. 

The  GEO  public  affairs  office  said  the 
agencv  was  nut  expecting  harassment  of  the 
cixjperative  and  that  Mr  Bakers  trip  was  a 
courtesy  t<i  explain  to  local  officials  the  ra- 
tionale of  the  grant 

D  ScppoiiT  roR  THE  ORioiNAt.  SWAPCA  Grant 

Support  w;i.'^  voiced  early  for  the  Imagina- 
tive new  program  Dr  Martin  Luther  King 
called  It  "An  encouraging  step  forward  In  the 
war  on  poverty,  a  rr.y  of  hcpe  for  those  In  the 
Nation's  poorest  counties  who  live  in  un- 
believable conditions  of  despair  "  Walter  P 
Reuther  head  of  the  Citizens  Crtisade 
Against  Poverty  hailed  the  program  as  the 
first  real  opportunity  for  many  "  And  Roy 
Wllklns  of  the  N.AACP  said  It  was  "a  chance 
to  bring  some  real  democracy  to  rural  Ala- 
bama" More  support  wa.s  reported  In  the 
Montgomery  Alabama  Advertiser  shortly 
after  the  grant  was  anr'iunced 

Religious  Organizations  Back  DisprTCD 

GUAUt 

Th.-ee  leaders  of  national  religious  organi- 
zations have  Issued  a  statement  supporting 
the  decision  of  the  U  S  Office  of  Elconomlc 
Opportunity  to  allocate  funds  to  the  South- 
west Alabama  Farmers  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion at  Selma 

The  statement  was  Issued  by  Dr  J  Eklward 
Carothers.  chairman  of  the  anti-poverty  task 
force  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches, 
New  York,  Mathew  .\hmann  of  Chicago,  di- 
rector of  the  National  Catholic  Conference 
for  Interracial  Justice,  and  Rabbi  Henry 
Slegman.  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Synagogue  Council  of  America.  New  York 

The  grant  t<j  the  association  has  been 
criticized  by  Selma  Mayor  Joe  Smltherman, 
Dallas  County  Probate  Judge  Bernard  Rey- 
nolds and  other?  The  officials  claim  the  or- 
ganization would  be  run  by  advocates  of  the 
"Black  Power  ■  movement 

The  religious  leaders  said  the  allocation  of 
»399  967  for  the  association's  rural  readjust- 
ment project  "Is  one  of  the  significant  devel- 
opments of  the  war  on  poverty  " 

Their  statement  added  "This  program  will 
help  create  the  social  and  economic  atmos- 
phere In  hard-pressed  rural  areas  of  the  Deep 
South  that  win  make  It  possible  for  people 
to  succeed  where  they  are  It  will  help  reduce 
the  necessity  for  migration  of  the  rural  poor 


from  slums  m  the  country  to  slums  In  the 
city  ■• 

Dr  Carothers,  Ahmann  and  Rabbi  Slegman 
said  the  Selma-based  association's  "officers 
and  board  have  been  careful  not  to  become 
identified  with  any  political  or  civil  rights  or- 
gani2.itlon,  so  it  Is  with  deep  feeling  that  we 
denounce  thoee  who  are  using  smear  tac- 
tics 

The  three  organizations  whose  leaders  Is- 
sued the  statement  support  the  Selma  Inter- 
rellglous  Project  established  after  the  1965 
Selma  march  tu  promote  racial  Justice 


E    Governor  Wallace's  Veto  and  Sargent 
Shrivers  Ovebrulino  or  That  Veto 

Gov  Lurleen  Wallace  of  Alabama  vetoed 
the  project  on  June  16  The  Governor  made 
several  procedural  objections,  and  also  said 
that  she  felt  that  the  money  would  be  used 
to  subsidize  Negro  political  action  She  also 
claimed  that  the  board  In  control  of  the  pro- 
gram had  not  been  democratically  elected 
and  that.  In  any  case,  the  program  only 
duplicated  existing  services. 

The  OEO  subsequently  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  program  with  the  help  of  several 
other  Federal  agencies  The  study  revealed  no 
substance  to  the  Governors  objections.  I 
would  like  to  include  the  account  of  Mr. 
Shrivers  overriding  Governor  Wallace's  veto 
that  wiui  printed  in  the  Washington  Post.  I 
would  like  to  also  enclose,  at  this  point,  a 
copy  of  a  memorandum  from  Theodore  Berry, 
director  of  the  community  action  program, 
to  Mr  Shrlver  Tills  memorandum  was  sent 
to  Governor  Wallace  with  the  letter  formally 
rejecting  her  objections. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (D  C  1  Post. 

July  4.  19671 

Alabama  Overruled  on  Veto  of  OEO  GaANT 

(By  Jean  M.  White) 

Sargent  Shnver  has  overturned  Gov  Lur- 
leen Wallaces  veto  of  $400,000  poverty  grant 
to  a  Negro  farmers'  cooperative  In  Alabama 

The  letter  overriding  the  veto  was  mailed 
from  the  office  of  Economic  Opportunity  yes- 
terday A  spokesman  said  the  contents  can- 
not be  released  until  the  letter  Is  received  by 
the  Governor's  office 

But  Shrlver  Is  known  to  have  answered 
point  by  point  the  reasons  given  by  Mrs.  Wal- 
lace In  her  veto  letter. 

One  of  these  was  the  charge  that  the  grant 
would  likely  be  used  to  promote  "Black 
Power'  politics  In  .Alabama  The  OEO  and 
FBI  have  investlg.ited  and  found  no  evidence 
to  support  this  charge 

Mrs  Wallace's  veto  of  the  grant  to  the 
farmers'  cooperative  was  the  latest  In  the  list 
of  confrontatton.s  between  Alabama  and  the 
Federal  Government  Earlier  OEO  had  over- 
ridden Gov  George  Wallace's  veto  of  a  grant 
for  a  migrant  workers'  project. 

The  poverty  chief  can  overturn  a  guber- 
natorial veto  on  demonstration  projects. 

The  $400,000  grant  will  go  to  the  Southwest 
Alabama  Farmers  Cooperative  Association  to 
teach  Improved  agriculture  production  meth- 
ods to  farm  families 

About  800  families  will  be  helped  at  first 
and  up  to  1.500  within  a  year  The  coopera- 
tive will  operate  In  ten  counties—  nine  of 
them  among  the  poorest  In  the  Nation  The 
hope  Is  that  the  poor  farmers  will  be  able  to 
stay  on  their  farms  rather  than  migrate  to 
slums  In  the  big  cities 

Before  making  Its  final  grant  to  the  co- 
operative two  months  ago.  OEO  had  heard 
objections  from  Alabama  Congressmen  and 
officials. 

One  objection  from  them  was  that  the  co- 
operative didn't  have  expert  advice.  They 
wanted  the  funds  channeled  through  existing 
channels  such  as  university  agricultural  ex- 
tension services 

OEO  answered  that  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment specialists  would  be  available  for  advice. 
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Reconsideration     or    Governor     Wallace's 

Veto  op  the  Southwest   Alabama  Faxm- 

ERS'  Cooperative  Associatiok 
Opfice  or  Economic  OPPORTtrNlTY, 

Washington,  D.  C .,  June  30,  1967. 
To:  The  Director. 
Through:  Deputy  Director. 

recommendation 

For  the  reasons  stated  below,  I  urge  you 
to  reconsider  Governor  Wallace's  veto  of  the 
Southwest  Alabama  Farmers'  Cooperative 
Association  grant  and  find  the  grant  to  be 
"fully  consistent  with  the  provisions  and  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of"  Part  A  of 
Title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended. 

Attached  for  your  signature  are  the  fol- 
lowing documents: 

1 1 )   Formal  statement  of  reconsideration. 

(2 1    Letter  for  Governor  Wallace. 

(3)   Letter  of  notification  to  the  grantee. 
justification  op  recommendation 

1.  The  objections  expressed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor In  her  June  16,  1967  veto  letter  are 
without  merit. 

A  The  objections  ntimbered  2  through  7 
have  not  previously  been  made  to  this  agen- 
cy and.  therefore,  deserve  to  be  answered 
fully. 

I.  The  grant  was  made  pursuant  to  the 
FY  67  Research  and  Demonstration  plan  as 
required  by  Section  207  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as  amended, 

II.  Section  207  requires  that  the  Research 
and  Demonstration  plan  "to  the  extent  it 
contemplates  activities  or  programs  that  may 
be  undertaken  by  other  Federal  agencies  or 
the  making  of  grants  or  contracts  that  might 
be  made  by  other  Federal  agencies  having 
demonstration  and  research  responsibilities, 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Director  only  after 
consultation  with  such  agencies."  This  has 
been  done.  The  Act  does  not  require  consul- 
tation with  other  agencies  before  each  grant 
Is  made.  Nevertheless,  the  Department  of 
Aglrculture  and  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce were  consulted  before  the  SWAPCA 
grant  was  made.  Both  agencies  support  the 
grant.  Copies  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture support  memoranda  are  attached. 

III.  The  grant  proposal  was  filed  tei  the 
Southeast  Regional  Office  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 207  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  as  amended.  The  Regional  Office  com- 
ments, which  are  attached,  anticipated  op- 
position by  "local  leaders. "  including  some 
local  CAA  officials  and  requested  that  some 
kind  of  control  "be  placed"  on  Shirley 
Mesher.  a  white  worker  who  was  Instru- 
mental in  the  development  of  the  project, 
but  plainly  stated  that  "with  greater  empha- 
sis being  placed  on  rural  programs,  this  pro- 
gram could  be  a  wonderful  opportunity  for 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  en- 
hance Its  position  in  this  area." 

rv.  Section  209(d)  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  states  that 
"when  the  Director  of  OEO  receives  an  ap- 
plication from  a  private  nonprofit  agency  for 
a  community  action  program  to  be  carried 
on  in  a  community  In  which  there  is  a  com- 
munity action  agency  carrying  on  a  number 
of  component  programs,  he  shall,  within  five 
days,  give  notice  to  such  community  action 
agency  and  the  Governor  of  the  state  in 
which  the  community  is  located  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  such  application."  This  provision 
applies  only  to  applications  for  Section  204 
and  205  "community  action  programs"  and 
does  not  extend  to  applications  for  Section 
207  demonstration  grants.  More  Important, 
none  of  the  Interested  parties  was  prejudiced 
by  OEOs  failure  to  notify  them  "wlthln  five 
days  from  the  receipt  of  the  SWAPCA  appli- 
cation. Representatives  of  both  the  CAA's  in 
the  ten  county  SWAPCA  area  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  their  concerns  with  OEO 
officials  in   Washington.  The   Governor   was 


given  ample  time  to  review,  and  to  veto,  the 
grant. 

V.  I  do  not  know  precisely  what,  OEO  regu- 
lations the  Governor  believes  to  be  violated 
by  the  composition  of  the  SWAPCA  Board 
of  Directors:  but  I  suspect  she  Is  referring 
to  Part  B(6)  of  the  CAP  Guide  which  states 
that  broadly-based  community  action  pro- 
grama  are  to  be  preferred.  To  be  "broadly 
based,  a  community  action  agency  must  pro- 
vide ample  opportunity  for  participation  in 
poUcy  making  by  the  major  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  responsible  for  services  and 
programs  concerned  with  poverty,  other  ele- 
ments In  the  community  as  a  whole,  and 
the  population  to  be  served  by  the  com- 
munity action  program.  .  .  .  Representatives 
from  private  and  public  agencies  shall  in- 
clude at  least  one  representative  of  the  chief 
elected  officials,  or  official,  of  the  community, 
the  board  of  education,  the  public  welfare 
agency  and  the  major  private  social  service 
agencies.  Consideration  should  also  be  given 
to  representation  by  the  public  health 
agency,  the  public  housing,  and  urban  re- 
newal agencies,  the  local  office  of  the  state 
emplojrment  services.  .  .  ."  But  Section  7  of 
Part  B  states  that  "the  existence  of  a 
broadly-based  community  action  agency  is 
not  a  prerequisite  to  the  granting  of  Federal 
assistance."  In  any  case,  the  CAP  Section 
204  and  206  community  action  program  com- 
ponents, not  Section  207  demonstration  pro- 
grams. 

It  would  be  inappropriate  to  permit  one  or 
both  the  CAA's  In  the  10-county  area  to 
control  SWAPCA.  Each  CAA  operates  in  only 
one  of  the  ten  counties  and  even  if  both 
would  be  willing  to  work  together — which 
is  extremely  unlikely — their  combined  area 
would  extend  to  only  two  of  the  ten  affected 
counties. 

B.  The  Governor's  remaining  objections 
have  already  been  dealt  with  at  length  either 
in  the  justification  of  the  SWAPCA  grant, 
the  letter  from  Mr.  Harding  to  Probate  Judge 
Reynolds  of  Dallas  County,  Alabama,  or  in 
both.  These  documents  are  attached  for  your 
Information.  It  would  serve  no  purpose  to 
repeat  their  contents  here.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that: 

( 1 )  The  project  docs  not  duplicate  existing 
services.  FHA  has  stated  that  it  cannot  pro- 
vide^ large  enough  loan  to  permit  SWAPCA 
to  purchase  necessary  equipment,  seed,  fer- 
tilizer and  insecticides.  Many  of  the  cooper- 
ative's members  are  too  poor  to  meet  FHA 
Individual  loan  criteria,  and  to  date  less  than 
15%  of  the  farmers  have  been  able  to  obtain 
such  loans.  Less  than  1%  have  ever  received 
soil  tests  or  any  extensive  service  training. 

(2)  The  proposal  submitted  by  the  Dallas 
County  CAP  did  not  represent  a  viable  al- 
ternative; It  was  little  more  than  a  copy  of 
the  agricultural  services  technical  assistance 
component  of  the  SWAPCA  project,  and  did 
not  Include  cooperative  buying  or  selling, 
loan  Insurance  fund,  or  economic  develop- 
ment assistance. 

(3)  PHI  and  OEO  investigations  have  not 
substantiated  the  charge  that  participants 
In  SWAPCA  have  committed  Illegal  acts  or 
that  SWAPCA  would  use  grant  monies  for 
unauthorized  purposes.  Background  Investi- 
gations of  the  SWAPCA  Board  of  Directors 
and  of  Shirley  Mesher.  the  white  civil  rights 
worker  who  was  instrumental  in  the  organi- 
zation of  SWAPCA,  have  uncovered  no  ob- 
jectionable information.  Evidence  tending  to 
implicate  SWAPCA,  its  members,  its  staff,  or 
Its  sympathizers  with  "8NCC"  or  violent 
"Black  Power"  activities  has  been,  at  best. 
Insubstantial.  The  Hatch  Act,  OEO  guide- 
lines and  the  grant  itself  prohibit  grant  funds 
from  being  used  for  partisan  political  pur- 
poses. Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
and  a  special  condition  to  the  grant  will  in- 
sure that  Interested  poor  white  farmers  in  the 
area  are  given  an  opportunity  to  become 
members  of  the  cooperatlTe. 

(4)  No  authorized  OEO  official  "guaran- 


teed" funding  of  SWAPCA  prior  to  the  time 
the  grant  was  actually  made.  I  have  not  heard 
of  any  statements  that  were  made  in  Febru- 
ary; I  know  that  on  April  3.  Peter  Mickelsen. 
while  attending  a  meeting  In  Selma,  stated 
that  he  would  do  everything  he  could  to  in- 
sure that  the  grant  was  made.  Mr.  Harding's 
letter  to  Judge  Reynolds  apologized  for  any 
misunderstanding  created  by  this  statement. 

(5 )  Salaries,  which  are  far  from  exorbitant, 
compare  favorably  with  wages  paid  for  com- 
parable work  in  the  area  when  the  lack  of 
fringe  benefits  or  job  security  is  considered. 
Some  have  been  increased  above  their 
original  level  at  the  suggestion  of  RPP&E. 
Salaries  have  been  set  at  the  lowest  level 
that  will  attract  the  technical  staff  that  will 
be  essential  to  the  success  of  the  project. 

OEO  concurrence  on  all  staff  appointments 
will  insure  that  only  the  highest  quality  per- 
sonnel are  hired.  Mr.  Calvin  Orsborn,  who 
is  the  cooperative's  business  manager,  is  one 
of  the  most  respected  and  successful  Negro 
businessmen  in  the  area.  Mr.  Vincent  Jones, 
who  has  offered  to  become  the  comptroller 
for  SWAFCA,  holds  a  B.S.  in  accounting  from 
Southern  University  and  a  M.S.  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  is  currently  an 
assistant  professor  of  accounting  and  the 
coordinator  of  the  accounting  section  of  the 
School  of  Business  of  Southern  University. 
Dr.  Asa  C.  Simms.  Jr..  who  has  offered  to 
become  the  horticulturist,  holds  a  B.S.  in 
horticulture  from  Hampton  University,  an 
M.S.  In  botany  and  plant  pathology  from 
Ohio  State,  and  a  Ph.  D.  in  botany  and  plant 
pathology  from  Ohio  State,  and  Is  currently 
a  professor  of  biology  at  Southern  University. 

(6)  The  risk  involved  In  the  project  is 
certainly  substantial  especially  if  the  proj- 
ect's opponents  engage  in  physical  or  eco- 
nomic harassment;  but  risk  is  inherent  in 
demonstrations  unless  we  are  to  demonstrate 
only  foregone  conclusions.  RPP&E,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  two  Independent 
consulting  firms  (Robert  Nathan  Associates 
and  Continental  Allied,  Inc.)  all  believe  that 
it  Is  economically  feasible. 

2.  Although  the  project  has  been  severely 
criticized  by  local  Alabama  politicians,  it  has 
been  strongly  supported  by  liberal  politicians 
from  all  areas  of  the  country,  and  by  a  wide 
range  of  civil  rights  groups  and  liberal 
church  organizations.  In  addition,  it  has  been 
treated  sympathetically  bv  the  news  media — 
e.g..  CBS-TV,  NBC-TV,  NT  Times,  ChrUtlan 
Science  Monitor,  Washington  Post.  New  Re- 
public, Washington  Star,  Jet,  and  fourteen 
language  services  of  the  Voice  of  America. 

3.  Most  important,  the  project  is  truly  In- 
novative; it  attempts  to  give  poor  farmers  an 
opportunity  to  manage  their  own  affairs  and. 
by  increasing  their  capacity  to  earn  income, 
offers  them  an  opportunity  to  remain  In  rural 
areas.  The  regional  cooperative  envisioned  In 
the  project  should  greatly  Increase  its  mem- 
bers bargaining  power,  enabling  them  to  buy 
necessary  supplies  and  equipment  more 
cheaply,  and  receive  higher  prices  for  their 
produce.  Modern  farm  techniques  and  meth- 
ods imparted  through  Intensive  technical 
assistance  should  Improve  crop  selection  and 
Increase  crop  yields  and  economic  develop- 
ment assistance  will  help  the  program  par- 
ticipants discover  other  profitable  economic 
ventures.  The  concepts  embodied  in  this 
demonstration  will  not  help  all  poor  farmers; 
but  the  project  Is,  I  believe,  an  exciting  self- 
help  venture  worthy  of  our  suppwrt. 

Theodore  M.  Berry. 
Director.  Community  Action  Program. 
Concurrence : 

D.  Hess. 
G.  Grexn. 
D.  Baker. 


THE  POVERTY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland]  may 
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extend  his  remarks  at  thLs  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  ttie  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr    Speaker,  for  the 
rest  of  this  session,  I  am  sure  every  piece 
of  legislation  will  be  considered  in  terms 
of  what  it  can  do  about  the  riots.  The 
poverty  legislation,  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
Is  a  logical  bill  to  ask  this  question  atK>ut. 
The  enemies  of  the  poverty  program  are. 
of  course,  leaping  to  the  chance  to  dis- 
credit the  program  by  linking  it  somehow 
to  the  riots.  We  are  told  by  some  that  if 
we  even  have  a  poverty  program  next 
year.  It  will  only  be  •rewarding  the  riot- 
ers," and  that  all  we  have  tried  to  do 
for  the  30  million  American  poor  should 
be  Jettisoned  because  maybe  one-twen- 
tieth of  1  percent  of  them  were  involved 
In  riots.  That  makes  sense,  Mr.  Speaker. 
about  as  much  sense  as  trying  to  control 
floods  by  tearing  down  all  the  levees  on 
all  our  rivers  because  sometwdy  some- 
where was  heard  to  express  the  hope  it 
would  rain  the  day  before  a  cloudburst. 
Yesterday.   Mr    Sargent   Shriver.  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, testified  before  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  on  the  poverty  program 
with  special  attention  to  the  charges  that 
poverty  workers  were  involved 

With  his  characteristic  candor  he  ad- 
mitted that  there  was  some  involvement 
In  27  cities  where  there  have  been  dis- 
turbances this  year,  there  are  12.128  paid 
poverty  workers  In  those  same  cities. 
there  have  been  6.733  persorxs  arrested 
for  involvement  in  the  riots.  Of  these. 
precisely  six  individuals  were  paid  pov- 
erty workers  Like  I  said,  one-twentieth 
of  1  percent  If  that  is  the  case  that  the 
enemies  of  the  poverty  program  have  to 
make.  I  hope  they  do  not  expect  to  be 
taken  seriously. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  inserting  Mr 
Shriver's  very  enlightening  and  moving 
testimony  at  this  ixjint  in  the  Record. 
and  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues. 

St.\temcnt    by    Sargent    .Shrive.i.    Director, 

Office  of  Eco.nomic  Opportunity.  Before 

the  co.mmittye  '>n   eovcation   .*nd  labor. 

U.S.   HofSE   OF   Represe.vtatives,   July   31. 

1967 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: Five  months  ago  this  Committee  was 
presented  with  a  tightened  and  strengthened 
verBlo.i  'f  t.he  Economic  Opportnnlty  Act 
proposed  bv  this  .Administration  f-.T  Fiscal 
Tear  1968  Two  months  later  a  srihstltute  bill 
was  Introduced  by  certain  members  of  this 
Committee 

In  your  consideration  of  antlpoverty  legis- 
lation you  have  held  mire  than  six  weelci  of 
hearings  and  listened  to  more  than  lOfi  wit- 
nesses—  the  great  majority  of  them  from  nut- 
side  government 

I  am  gUd  to  have  this  opp>ortunlty  to  sum 
up  the  record  as  It  looks  to  me 

The  questi m  at  which  you  have  taken  a 
long,  hard  lock  is  this  Should  there  be  an 
Ofllce  of  Econcimu-  Opportunity'  Of  the  97 
public  witnesses  who  have  appeared  before 
yo\i,  64  have  addressed  themselves  to  this 
question  in  their  testimony  Of  these,  only 
one  called  for  the  elimination  of  OEO.  the 
Independent  agencv  the  Congress  establL-ihed 
to  hear  and  serve  the  needs  of  the  poor 

These  are  some  of  the  witnesses  who  voiced 
a  strong  appeal  for  the  continuation  of  OEO 


Mitchell  Ginsberg,  distinguished  scholar 
and  Commi  sloner  of  Welfare  of  New  York 
t;it,y— speaking  for  the  National  Association 
of  Social  Workers. 

Andrew  BiemlUer.  Legislative  Director  of 
the  AFL-CIO.  speaking  for  14  million  Amer- 
ican working  men  and  women 

Consignor  Corcoran,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Natl  )nal  Conference  of  Catholic  Chari- 
ties, speaking  for  millions  of  fellow  Ameri- 
cans 

Rabbi  Richard  Hlrsch,  Director  rf  the  Re- 
ligious Action  Center,  speaking  on  beh.ilf  of 
the  Inter-rellglous  Committee  Against  Pov- 
erty a  coordinating  body  of  all  religious 
groups  In  .\merlca. 

Mrs  Bruce  Benson.  Vice  President  of  the 
League  nf  Women  Voters,  speaking  on  behalf 
if  thousands  of  informed  and  active  women 
across  America. 

Miss  Dorothy  Height,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Negro  Women  representing 
tens  of  thousands  of  women  long  active  In 
the  struggle  against  poverty. 

J.iseph  Barr,  Mayor  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
President  of  the  U  S  Conference  of  Mayors, 
speaking  for  the  chief  executives  of  the  na- 
tlons  600  largest  cities 

Whitney  Young.  Director  of  the  National 
Urban  League,  distinguished  civil  rights 
leader 

Arthur  Flemmlng,  President  of  the  tTnl- 
versity  of  Oregon,  former  Secretary  of  HEW, 
and  representing  the  National  Council  of 
Churche.s 

Clarence  Mitchell  Washington  representa- 
tive of  the  N.\ACP.  speaking  for  half  a  mil- 
lion members  of  that  organization. 

William  Gossett,  President-elect  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  thousands  of 
whose  members  have  already  been  helpful  In 
the  War  on  Poverty 

Richard  Boone.  Director  of  the  Clt'zen  s 
Crusade  Against  Poverty,  a  coalition  of  over 
one  hundred  national  organizations  In  every 
walk  of  American  life 

Mrs  Fred  Harris,  speaking  terhnically  only 
for  herself  but.  in  effect  speaking  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans  on  Indian  re.servatlons.  In 
migrant  labor  streams,  find  in  rural  America. 
I  could  go  on  and  on  The  4  000  pages  of 
testimony  already  In  your  record  are  replete 
with  the  n.-tmes  of  others— business  leaders 
he.iltn  experts,  conservationists,  veterans,  re- 
ligious leiders.  women — the  whole  spectrum 
of  American  society— speaking  with  one 
voice   "We  need  the  OEO  " 

Another  major  issue  that  came  before  this 
Committee  was  whether  or  not  .lob  Corps 
should  be  converted  Into  a  vocational  educa- 
tion program  under  the  Office  of  Education 
Those  in  our  country  most  familiar  with  Job 
Corps  said  No"  It  should  not  The  Secre- 
tary of  Ijjbor  .«ald  'No."  Top  officials  of 
HEW  said  'No  ••  Dean  William  Perlmutter 
of  the  State  College  of  New  York  said  'No  " 
G  C.  Whltaker,  Board  Chalrm.m  of  Or.iflex, 
said  •No."  Dr.  Spencer  Smith  of  the  Citizen's 
Committee  on  Natural  Resources  s.ild  "No" 
These  were  some  of  the  witnesses  who  saw 
the  value  of  Job  Corps  They  want  It  kept  a 
part  of  OEO  to  serve--ln  cixiper.ttlon  with 
American  business— the  hardest  hit  of  the 
poor. 

Another  big  issue  concerned  Head  Start. 
Should  It  also  be  transferred  to  the  Office 
of  Education''  Here  too.  the  record  is  clear 
While  s'xiie  educators  testifying  on  the  Ele- 
menUiry  &  Secondary  Edui^atlon  Act  have 
said  that  Head  Start  should  be  transferred — 
those  who  are  experts  on  the  subject  of  pov- 
erty, say    "No  " 

Head  Start  Is  more  than  an  educational 
program  It  affects  the  total  life  and  culture 
of  the  child-  his  health,  his  parents,  be- 
havior, environment,  diet  and  outlook  The 
entire  program  Is  directly  related  to  the  com- 
munity action  effort  Your  witnesses  agreed 
that  Head  Start  should  remain  a  part  of 
OEO 

.Another  question  concerned  the  earmark- 


ing of  funds  No  witness  n^ir  any  Member  of 
Congress  sucsestcd  that  local  community  ini- 
tiative be  limited  by  the  earmarking  of 
funds  To  the  contrary,  all  witnesse.'^  speaking 
on  the  Issue  strongly  urged  there  be  no  ear- 
m  irkmg  of  community  action  funds. 

Every  witness  who  commented  on  local 
share,  urged  a  return  to  the  90-10  federal- 
local  matching  reo.uiremcnt.  nUher  than  an 
increase  in  the  share  required  by  local  com- 
munities This  testimony  runs  contrary  to 
the  proposal  of  the  Opportunity  Crusade  that 
even  greater  funds  be  demanded  from  the 
local  communities 

OEO  Is  sometimes  accu.sed  of  spending  too 
much— but  the  witnesses  who  appeared  here 
thought  the  opposite  OEO  Is  not  spending 
nearly  enough. 

Whitney  Young  said  we  should  spend  at 
least  $10  billion  a  year 

AFL-CIO  said  spend  more  money. 
The  Citizens  Crusade  Against  Poverty  said 
spend  more. 

Clarence  Mitchell  of  the  NAACP  said  spend 
more. 

The  representatives  of  America's  bar  asso- 
ciatioas — who  identified  themselves  as  Re- 
publicans as  well  as  Democrats — urged  the 
Leg.il  Services  Program  spend  3  times  as 
much  as  now. 

Educators  said     "Double  Upward    Bound." 
M.iyors  asked  for  twice  as  many  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  enrollees. 

The  Governor  of  Alaska,  for  one,  urged  us 
to  double  VISTA.  And,  following  the  recent 
trouble  In  Detroit,  Governor  Romney  sent 
an  urgent  telegram  requesting  200  additional 
VISTA  Volunteers.  I  am  happy  to  tell  you 
that  by  5  00  PM  of  the  day  the  Governor  sent 
the  telegram.  35  VISTA  Volunteers  arrived. 
46  arrived  Saturday.  50  arrived  Sunday.  55 
more  will  be  there  today  2  tomorrow,  and  57 
more  Wednesday  Tnis  Is  a  poverty  program 
in  action  where  It  Is  needed.  And  It  is  needed 
everywhere 

That's  the  record.  You  heard  It.  I  heard  It. 
The  American  public  has  heard  it.  No  one 
can  conclude  from  the  testimony  that  OEO 
is  not  doing  Its  Job.  Its  performance  Is  known 
and  its  record  Is  clear. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  witness  or  what 
group  has  spoken  on  behalf  of  the  proposed 
Opportunity  Crtisade''  No  one  said,  lets  try 
something  else  No  witness  has  explained  yet 
why  the  substitute  bill  would  provide  a  bet- 
ter program 

Where  were  the  witnesses  who  thought 
OEO  should  be  dismantled  and  destroyed'' 
Only  the  U  S  Chamber  of  Commerce  thought 
Jolj  Corps  and  Head  Start  should  be  shifted 
But.  not  even  the  Chamber  said  the  OEO 
sh-iuld  be  eliminated  Who  cime  here  to  say 
OEO  should  be  eiven  le.'is  moneys  No  on<> 

The  record  Is  clear  OEO  has  been  given 
bipartisan  support  to  speak  and  work  on 
behilf  of  Ameri?a's  poor  It  has  been  given 
blpxrtlsan  support  for  the  President's  re- 
quest for  a  2  06  billion  dollar  appropriation. 
Now  It  Is  our  urgent  responsibility  to  let  the 
poir  of  urban  and  rural  America  know  that 
It  is  not  a  question  of  how  long  it  •wlU  take 
to  defeat  poverty,  but  ho;c  soon. 

Since  you  beyan  your  hearing.  American 
st.'eets  hive  become  American  battlegrounds 
IiLstead  of  guns  and  butter.  It  seems  now  U> 
be  guns  and  guns 

Let  me  make  my  position  unmistakably 
clear  When  I  became  Director  of  OEO,  I 
t;>ok  an  oath — a  simple  oath  to  defend  this 
country  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and 
domestic  I  consider  those  who  would  mock 
our  laws,  shatter  our  pe.ice.  burn  our  homes 
and  kill  our  people  to  be  enemies  of  our 
country  To  promote,  encourage,  tolerate  or 
excuse  violence  Is  against  every  Intention 
I  have  had.  against  every  action  I  have  taken 
since  I  rame  to  Washington  In  1961. 

After  the  riots  began,  voices  of  reason  and 
order  swiftly  announced  "We  will  not 
tolerate  violence.  "We  will  not  permit  law- 
lessness." 
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And  they  are  right. 
But  there  are  voices  that  say,  "We  cannot, 
as   a    nation,    tolerate    the    conditions    that 
produce  violence  and  lawlessness." 
.^nd  they  are  right,  too. 

The  programs  of  the  War  on  Poverty  and 
the  countless  people  who  have  volunteered 
or  are  employed  to  carry  them  out  are 
squarely  on  the  side  of  law  and  order. 

Yet.  'xe  have  seen  cynical  attempts  to 
create  doubt  and  fear  about  the  role  of  the 
War  on  Poverty  in  the  aftermath  of  violence 
and  disorder. 

Such  attemins  are  unworthy  of  any  public 
official  or  private  citizen.  And  they  cannot 
be  permitted  to  stay  the  hand  or  weaken  the 
resclve  of  Congress  In  passing  that  legisla- 
tion most  needed  to  elirrun.ite  discontent  and 
eradicate  the  causes  of  violence  and  dis- 
order. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it.  Riots  that 
ban^storm  the  country  in  June,  July  and 
-August  are  not  just  quaint  "happenings." 
Benc.ith  the  surface  of  America's  cities  is  an 
exp!o;.ive  store  of  discontent  waiting  for  a 
random  spark  to  ign;t€  it. 

It  is  discontent  with  Joblessness.  Discon- 
tent With  iiihuma.n  housing.  Discontent  with 
money-hungry  l.mdlords  and  merchants. 
Discontent  with  the  raw  differences  between 
Justice,  health,  and  convei-.ience  for  the  poor 
and  the  rest  of  Ame.*-ica.  These  are  the  com- 
bustibles that  fire  up  a  riot. 

Bat  even  if  there  were  no  riots,  even  if 
every  Impoverished  section  of  America  re- 
nuiiiCd  ciuiet  und  uncomplaining,  the  con- 
ditions are  WTong.  They  are  wrong  socially. 
poLticilIy  aad  morally.  And  they  must  be 
coriL;cted — wherever  they  exist. 

Through  the  Economic  Opportunity  legis- 
lation, you  have  provided  a  variety  of  mecha- 
nisms in  the  best  traditioas  of  America  to 
right  these  wrongs.  The  4,000  pages  of  testl- 
nioi.y  a.cumulatfd  in  these  hc.iniigs  provit'e 
ample-  evidence   they  are  working. 

But  what  about  these  charges  that  em- 
ployees of  antlpoverty  programs  have  been 
involved  in  stimulating,  encouiaging  and 
participating  in  acts  of  violence? 

We  have  canva.ssed  the  cities  and  have 
found  that  these  allegations  .<re  simply  not 
true. 

To  the  contrary.  In  almost  every  one  of 
the  1,030  communities  where  community  ac- 
tion exists,  tatre  is  ample  evidence  that  the 
CA.\  is  Calming  fears  and  frustration;  bridg- 
ing the  comiuunic.-.tions  g.ip  between  the 
po.-.r  and  the  rest  of  the  community;  pro- 
viding the  opportunities  that  put  people  to 
work;  giving  them  training  and  eductalon; 
and  showing  them  that  health  and  Justice 
exist  for  them  right  where  they  live. 

These  eflorts  are  recognized  across  the  na- 
tion. 

The  Honorable  Harold  M.  Tollefson,  Mayor 
of  Tacoma.  Washington  and  the  president 
of  the  National  League  of  Cities,  said,  'We 
are  disturbed  at  recent  charges  .  .  .  that  the 
antlpoverty  program  has  been  responsible  for 
stirring  up  unrest.  The  antlpoverty  program 
in  city  after  ctly  has  been  responsible  for 
Just  the  opposite  of  that." 

Because  of  the  riots  and  the  problems  they 
reflect.  Cardinal  OBoyle  of  Washington,  yes- 
^rday  called  for  the  development  of  a  strong- 
er antlpoverty  program    "whatever  the  cost." 

Last  Friday,  John  Lindsay,  the  Republican 
M.iyor  of  New  York,  defended  the  antlpoverty 
program  strongly  when  asked  if  the  arrest  of 
four  young  participants  reflected  the  failure 
of  the  program.  "It  is  not  the  failure  of  the 
program,"  he  said.  "Since  July  1,  we  have  re- 
cruited 35,000  youngsters  ...  In  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps.  If  you  only  recruit 
youngsters  who  never  had  a  problem  or  never 
will  have  a  problem,  then  the  program  is  a 
failure." 

Let  me  back  up  these  comments  with  addl- 
■ional  facts. 

In  the  27  cities  that  have  had  riots  this 
summer,   there  are    12,128   persons   who  are 


direct  employees  of  OEO  funded  agencies. 
Most  of  them  neighborhood  workers,  health 
aides,  clerical  staff,  community  organizers, 
live  in  or  near  the  ghetto  neighborhoods  In 
wuich  the  riots  occurred.  In  these  27  cities, 
a  total  of  6,733  persons  were  arrested.  In  the 
same  27  cities,  six  of  the  12,128  paid  poverty 
workers  were  arrested.  To  date,  none  of  the 
six  has  come  to  trial  and  none  has  been 
convicted. 

In  27  cities,  the  total  estimated  damage  to 
buildings  in  the  ghettos  is  $273,652,800.  OEO 
pays  the  rent  on  491  facilities  in  these  27 
cities.  Not  a  single  one  was  burned.  Not  a 
single  one  was  looted.  And  the  total  damage 
was  confined  to  a  few  broken  plate  glass 
windows.  Why?  Because  hke  buildings  dis- 
plaj'ing  the  Red  Cross  in  tlnie  of  war,  the 
people  recognized  that  these  facilities  were 
among  the  few  places  where  they  could  find 
refugo  p.nd  aid. 

In  Detroit  alone,  3,783  persons  were  ar- 
rested. There  are  1,547  paid  anti-poverty 
workers  in  that  city  but  not  a  single  one  is 
under  arrest. 

Let  me  give  you  a  rundown  on  cities  and 
a  handful  of  the  stories  of  individual  and 
group  heroism  that  surfaced  during  the 
riots.  These  are  the  stories  that  largely  have 
yet  to  make  national  headlines. 

In  Detroit,  all  the  Centers  on  this  map 
continued  operations  during  the  entire 
period  of  the  riot.  In  the  first  two  nights 
of  the  riot,  these  two  Centers,  Western  and 
Southeastern,  were  open  all  night.  All  the 
Centers  were  open  until  8  PM,  during  the 
night  of  the  holocaust,  and  they  began  clos- 
ing their  doors  an  hour  earlier  only  when  the 
curfew  was  established. 

This  is  the  sub-station  at  8906  12th  Street, 
an  area  where  some  of  the  worst  damage 
was  Inflicted — that  sustained  a  broken  win- 
dow. 

This  Is  a  storefront  facility  used  by  two 
Outreach  workers.  A  large  plate  glass  win- 
dow on  the  front  was  broken.  The  repair 
cost,  as  I  said  earlier,  is  estimated  at  $150. 

Of  a  total  of  1,547  paid  anti-poverty  work- 
ers in  these  and  other  Centers  in  the  cltv, 
1,165  live  In  or  In  close  proximity  to  the 
riot  area.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  out- 
bursts, these  men  and  women  worked  con- 
tinuously, trying  to  calm  the  unruly  crowds. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  riot  and  even  now, 
neighborhood  workers  and  community  or- 
ganizers circulated  through  the  area  a;id 
tried  to  find  out  what  help  was  needed  in 
the  way  of  foxl,  clothing  and  shelter  for 
the  victims  burned  out. 

These  workers  were  put  into  action  by 
the  CAP  Director,  Phil  Rutledge,  who  was 
assigned  by  the  Mayor  to  head  a  special 
committee  coordinating  the  efforts  of  private 
and  public  agencies  to  aid  victims  of  the 
riot.  The  four  main  Centers  have  been  used 
as  food  distribution  points. 

In  Newark,  on  the  first  night  of  the  riot, 
members  of  the  Community  Action  staff  at- 
tempted to  disperse  the  crowd  in  front  of 
a  police  station,  but  were  unsuccessful. 
Throughout  the  riot,  many  of  the  CAP  staff 
continued  to  get  people  off  the  streets. 

During  the  worst  days  and  nights,  30 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  police  cadets 
worked  12-hour  shifts.  Four  were  at  the  4th 
Precinct  which  was  rushed  three  times  by 
rioters.  The  cadets  manned  the  communica- 
tion system,  took  over  desk  duties  and  freed 
patrolmen  for  anti-riot  duties. 

"They  were  magnificent."  said  Newark 
Police  Commissioner  Domlnlck  A.  Spina. 

Two  hundred  NTC  enrollees  working  for 
the  Housing  Authority  aided  In  everything 
from  emergency  food  distribution  to  loading 
and  unloading  trucks.  To  the  best  of  our 
knowledge  none  of  the  2,560  NYC  enrollees 
Is  known  to  have  been  Involved  In  the  riot- 
ing or  looting. 

In  Grand  Rapids,  a  week  ago  today,  the 
Community  Action  Agency  In  that  city 
ordered  a  task  force  of  street  workers  into 


the  riot  area  to  help  police.  The  task  force 
consisted  of  16  summer  antlpoverty  workers. 
It  was  expanded  the  next  night  to  50.  The 
whites  In  the  group  worked  in  the  downtown 
area  and  the  Negroes  moved  about  tlie  south- 
east side,  telling  folks  to  "cool  it."  Members 
of  the  group  received  police  identification 
cards  and  some  were  issued  bullhorns.  On 
the  second  night  of  rioting,  two  of  them  re- 
ceived shotgun  wounds  during  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties. 

The  Grand  Rapids  press  described  them  as 
a  "group  of  young  Negroes  bent  on  trying  to 
keep  Grand  Rapids  cool."  Captain  Francis 
Pierce,  head  of  the  police  riot  squad,  said 
"Thsy  are  doing  a  beautiful  job  and.  believe 
me.  we  appreciate  it." 

The  task  force  of  street  workers  is  a  $20,000 
component  of  Grand  Rapids  $49,000  Emer- 
gency Summer  Pi-ogram. 

In  Toledo  some  25  neighborhood  center 
Outreach  workers  maintained  the  only  com- 
munication with  teenage  rioters  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday  nights.  In  order  to  cool  tempers, 
neighborhood  poverty  centers  manned  all- 
night  telephones  to  take  complaints  and 
grievances,  suggesting  every  time  that  they 
shoula  be  resolved  in  conversation  rather 
than  in  conflict,  in  mediation  rather  than 
with  Molotov  cocktails. 

In  City  after  city,  the  poverty  workeis  have 
tried  to  prevent,  not  cause,  riots.  When 
riots  did  occur.  t!:ey  were  workiiig  next  to 
the  police  and  national  guard  to  bring  an  end 
to  the  lawltssness. 

The  Grand  Rapids  piess  described  them  as 
a  "group  of  young  Negroes  bent  on  trving 
to  keep  Grand  Rapids  cool."  Captain  Francis 
Pierce,  head  of  the  police  riot  squad,  said 
"Tiiey  are  doing  a  beautiful  job  and,  believe 
me.  we  appreciate  it  " 

The  task  force  of  street  workers  is  a  $^0,000 
component  of  Grand  Rapids  $49,000  Emer- 
gency Summer  Progivm. 

In  Toledo  some  25  neighborhood  center 
Outreach  workers  maintained  the  only  com- 
munication with  teenage  rioters  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday  nights.  In  order  to  cool  tem- 
pers, neighborhood  fxsverty  centers  manned 
all-night  telephones  to  tiike  complaints  and 
grievances,  suggesting  every  time  that  they 
should  be  resolved  In  conversation  rather 
than  in  conflict,  in  mediation  rather  than 
with  Molotov  cocktails. 

In  city  after  city,  the  poverty  workers  have 
tried  to  prevent,  not  cause,  riots.  When  riots 
did  occur,  they  were  working  next  to  the 
police  and  national  guard  to  bring  an  end 
to  the  lawlessness. 

In  Elizabeth.  N.J.,  for  example,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  community  action  agency,  after  a 
night  of  high  tension  and  some  violence, 
convened  a  meeting  of  responsible  adult  lead- 
ers of  the  Negro  community,  helped  them 
get  up  a  list  of  requests,  and  acted  as  spokes- 
man for  the  community  in  presenting  these 
requests  to  the  mayor.  The  mayor  agreed  to 
most  of  the  requests,  which  were  concerned 
solely  with  actions  to  keep  tensions  do'wn, 
Including  designation  of  a  group  of  men 
from  the  community  to  tour  the  streets, 
talk  to  youngsters  and  help  keep  the  area 
calm.  They  wore  special  identifying  insignia 
bearing  the  legend  "Peace  Keeper."  which 
had  been  selected  by  the  mayor.  So  far.  this 
band  of  "Peace  Keepers,"  sometimes  walking 
the  streets  until  the  early  morning  hours, 
has  proved  effective  in  sparing  Elizabeth  the 
agony  of  a  riot. 

Last  weekend.  I  received  a  telegram  which 
summarizes  how  effective  poverty  workers 
have  been.  The  telegram  Is  from  the  Mayor 
of  Newark.  Hugh  J.  Addonlzio; 

"Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  my  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  the  national  anti -poverty 
program.  I  support  the  program  and  all  It 
has  done  to  bring  hope  to  many  including 
thousands  In  my  own  city.  Any  suggestion  or 
Interpretation  of  remarks  attributed  to  me 
which  suggest  I  am  opposed  to  anti-poverty 
programs  are  wrong.  .  .  .  There  is  no  mayor 
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anywhere  In  America  who  can  say  he  wants 
the  elimination  of  the  anti-poverty  program 
.  .  programs  such  as  our  Legal  Services  Proj- 
ect. Head  Start,  the  Nelghtxjrhood  Youth 
CXirpe.  our  year-round  pre-school  and  our 
summer  recreation  programs  are  all  now  In- 
dUpenaable  parte  of  our  community's  life 
Newark  and  all  our  cities  would  be  worse 
without  this  program  •• 

Whenever  man-made  tragedy  strikes.  It  Is 
popular  to  look  for  a  scapegoat  But  the 
time  haa  come  for  action — not  recrimina- 
tion. Let  us  adopt  the  position  most  elo- 
quently stated  by  Senator  Thruaton  Morton 
who  said  last  Wednesday:  "I  deplore  the 
IrreeponslblUty  of  seeking  to  place  blame  for 
a  national  tragedy  Our  time  of  trouble*  will 
not  be  remedied  by  blatant  accusations  and 
ploua  political  posturing  '  It  is  time  also  for 
the  senee  of  urgent  priorities  which  led  Sen- 
ator Morton  to  his  recommendation  that 
funds  Immediately  be  put  into  our  cltlee  to 
give  >oba  to  the  jobless  and  hope  to  the 
hopeless 

The  facts  I  have  presented  prove  that  OEO 
offera  alternatives  to  violence;  that  OEO  has 
taught  the  poor  to  build  up.  not  tear  down: 
that  once  the  riots  began.  OEO  smothered. 
not  fanned,  the  Qames. 

Who  then  is  responsible  for  the  rlote?  I 
mean  ultimate  responsibility,  not  merely 
who  ahot  the  first  gun  or  looted  the  flrst 
store. 

All  America  la  responsible  All  of  us  here 
In  this  room  We  are  all  actors  In  this  Amer- 
ican tragedy.  We  are  In  trouble  because  too 
many  Americans  prefer  not  to  know  each 
other.  Not  to  care  about  each  other  As  Gov- 
ernor Romney  said  Just  yesterday,  •'Moat 
white  people  do  not  know  any  Negroes  Moat 
Negroes  do  not  know  any  white  people" 
This  terrible  Isolation  Is  what  breeds  dis- 
trust and  hatred 

1  am  not  saying  Americana  must  all  be- 
come friendly  with  each  other  or  that  pri- 
vacy Is  evil  I'm  Just  saying  that  Ignorance 
of  our  fellow  citizen's  needs  destroys  more 
than    It   protects 

Our  country  is  destroyed  when  the  man  In 
the  suburban  house  in  Chevy  Chase  does  not 
know  about  the  man  In  the  ghetto  house  In 
Cardozo. 

Our  country  la  destroyed  when  the  affluent 
know  more  about  the  Beverly  Hillbillies  than 
the  destitute  poor  in  the  Appalachian  hol- 
lows In  Kentucky  or  West  Virginia 

Our  country  Is  destroyed  when  a  dog  on 
Park  Avenue  eats  better  than  a  human  be- 
ing a  few  blocks  over  on  First  Avenue 

Our  country  la  destroyed  when  we  are 
•oft-hearted  about  sending  slum  klda  to 
■ummer  camp  but  then  soft-headed  about 
Job  training  programs  for  unemployed 
fathers. 

Our  country  Is  deetroyed  when  the  scourge 
of  rat  bites  on  the  txxllea  of  poor  children  la 
treated  as  a  laughing  matter  and  funds  are 
denied  which  could  put  an  end  to  this  In- 
festation 

In  Chicago,  an  OEO  program  haa  demon- 
strated that  rata  can  be  eradicated  on  a 
city- wide  basis  Yet.  we  refuse  to  extend  our 
knowledge  to  benefit  the  poor  of  every  city 
Our  country  Is  destroyed  In  a  thousand 
ways  like  this. 

It  Is  foolish  to  think  the  country  can  go 
on  like  this.  More  and  more  the  poor  who 
are  cut  off  from  American  life  are  repeating 
the  statement  of  Churchill  when  someone 
tried  to  Ignore  Britain:  "We  will  not  be 
dealt  with  aa  part  of  a  blob  •  And  we  in 
America  cannot  treat  the  poor  aa  a  blob 
Their  needa  must  be  met  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  speed  that  the  appetites  of  the 
affluent   are   satisfied 

The  need  for  Jobs  The  need  for  education 
The  need  for  decent  housing  The  need  for 
health    The  need  for  Justice 

There  must  be  a  total  ellmlrxatton  of 
poverty    Right  now,  OEO  funding  In  Detroit 


represents  only  14  percent  of  the  need  that 
this  city  hds  expressed  In  Hartford,  we  are 
.spending  only  six  percent  of  that  city's  need. 
New  York  gew  10  percent  of  Its  need.  At- 
l.mta.  21  percent 

But  we  cannot  use  lack  of  money  as  an 
excuse  for  lack  of  effort  What  we  don't  have 
in  financial  resources  we  must  make  up  In 
human  resources. 

The  Administration  bill  calls  for  a  mas- 
sive effort  to  create  an  army  of  volunteers 
for  the  War  on  Poverty  to  supplement  the 
375.000  Americans  who,  this  year  alone. 
Joined  with  us  In  the  battle  But,  In  addi- 
tion to  this  citizens  volunteer  corps,  why 
can't  the  successful  businessmen  In  our 
cities  devote  a  few  hours  a  week  to  working 
with  the  struggling  businessmen  In  the 
slums'' 

Why  can't  a  Catholic  or  Protestant  parish 
in  a  suburban  area  adopt  a  church  in  the 
inner  clty^ 

Why  can't  our  country  clubs  allow  poor 
children  to  swim  In  the  pool  on  Mondays 
when  the  clubs  are  closed? 

Why  can't  architects  devote  some  of  their 
time  to  working  with  the  poor  to  build  new 
communities'" 

In  short,  why  can't  all  Americans  begin 
to  use  the  alternative  of  democracy — be- 
cause without  democracy,  there  Is  no  alter- 
native. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  say  a  word  about 
ghettos  Right  away  we  think  of  a  city  slum 
But  there  is  another  kind  of  ghetto — an 
interior  ghetto  of  the  mind  where  we  seal 
off  parts  of  democracy  that  don't  suit  us. 
where  we  box  off  our  obligations  to  Justice 
and  shut  out  our  commitments  to  fair- 
ness This  ghetto  of  the  mind  Is  no  less 
stinking  and  rotten  than  the  ghetto  of  the 
city. 

Right  now.  all  of  us  have  ghettos  to  get 
out  of  The  sooner  we  begin,  the  sooner  this 
country  can  become  what  Its  founders  meant 
It  to  be. 

In  truth,  the  War  on  Poverty  Is  not  being 
fought  for  the  poor  It  Is  for  all  Americans 
— because  all  Americans  stand  to  gain  by 
It.  Not  Just  with  peace  In  our  cities,  but 
also  peace  In  our  hearts 

Five  years  ago  a  young  and  valiant  Presi- 
dent, speaking  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol 
of  the  United  .States    spoke  these  words. 

"To  those  peoples  in  the  huts  and  vil- 
lages of  half  the  globe  struggling  to  break 
the  bonds  of  mass  misery,  we  pledge  our 
best  efforts  to  help  them  help  themselves, 
for  whatever  f>erlod  is  required — not  because 
the  communists  may  be  doing  It,  not  be- 
cause we  seek  their  votes,  but  because  It  Is 
right  If  a  free  society  cannot  help  the  many 
who  are  p)oor.  It  cannot  save  the  few  who 
are  rich  " 

What  President  Kennedy,  five  years  ago. 
pledged  to  the  poor  and  destitute  beyond 
the  shores  of  America,  we  must  noiv.  both 
pledge  and  give  to  those  who  live  in  the 
ghettos  of  our  cities  and  the  blighted  areas 
of  rural  America 

We  must  do  It  "Not  because  the  Com- 
munlsu  may  be  doing  It.  not  because  we 
seek  their  votes,  but  because  it  Is  right  " 


CUT    THE    LITIGATION— SAVE    THE 
NEW  HAVEN 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unar\imous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  I  Mr  MonacakI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MONAOAN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  New 
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Haven  Railroad,  which  serves  the  Con- 
necticut Fifth  Congressional  District, 
which  I  represent,  faces  possible  liquida- 
tion within  the  next  60  to  90  days  unless 
immediate  action  is  taken  to  effect  the 
merger  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New 
York  Central  Railroads,  and  to  insure 
the  inclusion  of  the  New  Haven  in  the 
Penn  Central  system. 

Because  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  intervened  in 
the  litigation  concerning  the  proposed 
merger  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  I 
have  urged  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark  to  speed  pending  cases  to  ijermit 
Immediate  approval  of  the  proposed 
merger  under  the  conditions  outlined  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

I  include  herewith  a  copy  of  my  letter 
to  the  Attorney  General: 

House  op  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C..  July  28,  1967. 
Hon    Ramset  Clark, 

Attorney  General.  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  The  Anti- 
trust Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
haa  Intervened  in  the  proposed  merger  of 
the  New  York  Central  and  Pennsylvania 
Railroads,  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  there- 
fore I  am  directing  this  letter  to  you. 

The  New  Haven  Railroad,  which  serves  the 
District  which  I  represent,  faces  liquidation 
within  the  next  60  to  90  days  unless  Immedi- 
ate action  Is  taken  to  effect  the  merger  of 
the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York  Central 
Railroads  and  particularly  to  Insure  the  In- 
clusion of  the  New  Haven  In  the  Penn-Cen- 
tral  system. 

Litigation  of  the  proposed  merger  has  al- 
ready created  delays  which  have  proved 
costly  to  the  New  Haven.  Further  delays  will 
result  In  the  disintegration  of  the  New 
Haven  and  I,  therefore,  urge  you  to  take  ac- 
tion In  the  courts  which  will  facilitate  and 
not  impede  this  merger  and  the  Inclusion  of 
the  New  Haven  therein.  With  the  same  in- 
terest In  mind,  I  also  urge  you  to  recommend 
the  Immediate  acquisition  on  a  lease  basis 
of  the  New  Haven  by  the  Penn-Central  sys- 
tem, upon  approval  of  the  merger  and  pend- 
ing completion  of  formal  take-over  agree- 
ments. 

The  urgency  of  stabilizing  the  New  Haven 
has  been  clearly  defined  and  the  disaster 
to  the  economy  of  New  York,  Connecticut, 
and  other  New  England  States  which  would 
result  from  Its  closing  is  well  known  to  the 
executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial  branches 
of  the  Federal  government. 

At  the  time  of  the  recent  railroad  strike, 
the  nation  became  painfully  conscious  of  the 
Importance  of  uninterrupted  railroad  service 
to  the  economy  of  the  nation  and  to  our 
defense  production  and  military  efforts. 
Connecticut  is  one  of  our  country's  arsenal* 
and  the  Impact  of  the  liquidation  of  the  Ne» 
Haven  would  be  felt  not  only  in  the  Stat« 
immediately  affected,  but  also  In  our  war  el- 
fort.  It  should  be  remembered  also  that  the 
economic  welfare  of  more  than  9.000  em- 
ployees of  the  New  Haven  Is  at  stake  and  thU 
Is  a  vital  consideration 

Because  of  the  involvement  of  the  Justice 
Department  In  this  matter  and  the  delsy» 
which  have  brought  the  New  Haven  to  the 
point  of  collapse,  I  emphasize  to  you  as  At- 
torney General  the  need  for  speedy  action 
.ind  the  necessity  to  move  pending  litigation 
to  permit  Immediate  approval  of  the  pro- 
posed merger  under  the  conditions  outlined 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  S.  Monacan. 
Member  of  Congress. 


AMENDING     THE     FEDERAL     MEAT 
INSPECTION  ACT 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jones]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  along  with  others  I  have  been 
severely  critical  of  the  trend  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  taking  over  govern- 
mental functions  and  services  that  could 
be  handled  better  at  the  State  and  local 
levels;  and  certainly,  nothing  has  oc- 
curred to  change  my  thinking  in  this 
area. 

However,  I  want  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  an  administra- 
tion-sponsored proposal  that  seeks  to 
avoid  centralization  in  Washington  of 
one  of  our  most  important  consumer 
protection  services.  I  am  referring  to  the 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Meat  Inspection  Act  (H.R.  6168) 
which  Includes  provisions  designed  to 
aid  the  States  in  strengthening  their  own 
programs. 

For  some  time,  I  have  shared  with 
others  a  deep  concern  over  the  fact  that 
not  all  meat  products  are  inspected  to 
assure  consumers  of  their  wholesome- 
ness.  I  have  been  concerned,  too,  with 
the  great  disparity  between  local.  State, 
and  Federal  rules  and  regulations  gov- 
erning the  inspection,  sanitary  process- 
ing, and  labeling  of  meat  products. 

Most  people  mistakenly  believe  that 
all  meat  products  are  Inspected.  Con- 
sequently, they  are  apathetic  or  outright 
opposed  to  any  suggestions  that  State 
and  local  governments  need  additional 
funds  to  step  up  meat  inspection  activi- 
ties. Too  few  realize  the  hazards  now 
present  to  their  health,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  fraud  and  deception  that  ac- 
company weak  or  nonexistent  State  or 
local  inspection  programs. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Federal  meat  inspection  program — 
which  is  so  ably  administered  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Consumer 
and  Marketing  Service — applies  only  to 
those  firms  which  conduct  part  or  all  of 
their  business  across  State  lines. 

It  does  not  apply  to  those  firms  which 
operate  solely  In  Intrastate  commerce. 
The  Inspection  of  this  important  seg- 
ment of  the  meatpacking  Industry  is  the 
responsibility  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Even  with  rapid  transportation  and 
widespread  marketing,  the  amount  of 
nonfederally  inspected  meat  and  meat 
products  in  this  country  is  significant. 
Approximately  19  million  head — or  15 
percent  of  the  commercially  slaughtered 
animals — are  slaughtered  In  plants  which 
do  not  have  Federal  Inspection.  In  addi- 
tion, an  estimated  8%  billion  pounds — 
or  about  one-fourth  of  the  commercially 
processed  meat  products — are  produced 
and  sold  without  Federal  inspection. 
Many  of  these  products  are  subject  to 
State  or  local  laws,  but  significant 
amounts  are  sold  without  any  form  of 
Government  inspection. 


While  most  of  the  States  have  some 
form  of  meat  inspection  law,  only  slightly 
more  than  half  of  the  States  require 
mandatory  inspection.  Further  the  de- 
gree to  which  these  State  laws  are  im- 
plemented varies  greatly  between  States. 
Most  States  recognize  the  need  for  new 
or  improved  inspection  programs.  During 
the  past  year,  18  actively  considered 
meat  inspection  legislation,  although  not 
all  of  them  succeeded  in  passing  their 
proposals.  Unfortunately,  most  States 
are  confronted  with  a  shortage  of  money 
and  trained  manpower  with  which  to 
support  effective,  mandatory  meat  in- 
spection programs  for  products  produced 
and  sold  within  their  own  borders. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  one  might 
think  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  bring  all  meat  inspection  imder 
its  Federal  program,  But,  that  is  not  the 
intent  of  the  administration's  proposal. 
Rather,  it  seeks  to  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance to  the  States  to  enable  them  to 
strengthen  their  own  programs  and  to 
provide  a  means  by  which  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government  can  coordinate 
the  respective  efforts. 

Specifically,  the  proposed  legislation 
Includes  provisions  through  which  USDA 
and  a  State  can  cooperate  in  the  devel- 
opment and  administration  of  a  State 
meat  inspection  program.  To  qualify,  the 
State  must  have  a  meat  Inspection  law 
Imposing  mandatory  inspection  and  sani- 
tation requirements  for  intrastate  opera- 
tors comparable  to  Federal  requirements. 
Cooperation  would  include  furnishing 
advisory  assistance  in  planning  and  de- 
veloping the  State  program,  furnishing 
technical  and  laboratory  assistance,  and 
aid  in  the  training  of  Inspection  person- 
nel. Up  to  50  percent  of  the  estimated 
total  cost  of  the  cooperative  program 
would  be  furnished  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture would  be  authorized  to  appoint  ad- 
visory committees  of  State  officials  to 
help  evaluate  State  programs  and  de- 
velop better  coordination  and  uniformity 
between  State  and  Federal  systems. 

Consumers  expect  and  demand  a 
wholesome  supply  of  meat  and  meat 
products  that  are  free  of  adulteration, 
truthfully  labeled  and  processed  under 
sanitary  conditions.  They  do  not  care 
who  provides  the  service — their  concern 
is  that  they  be  protected. 

By  working  together,  as  proposed.  Fed- 
eral and  State  governments  can  fulfill 
their  obligation  to  protect  the  health  and 
welfare  of  consimiers.  The  protection  de- 
manded can  thus  be  provided. 


RESIGNATION    FROM     COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  House  a  communi- 
cation which  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

CoNCRCSS  or  THx  United  Statxs, 

HotTSK  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C.,  August  1,  1967. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ms.  Sfeakee:  It  Is  with  considerable 
regret  that  I  submit  my  resignation  as   a 


member  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
effective  today. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  and  honor  for  me 
to  work  with  the  many  fine  Members  of  this 
Committee  during  the  89th  and  90th  Con- 
gresses. My  association  with  and  participa- 
tion In  the  deliberations  of  this  group  will 
always  remain  a  pleasant  and  rewarding 
experience. 

Sincerely, 

Joe  Skubitz. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TERSTATE AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  837) ,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

House  Resoltttion   837 

Resolved,  That  Joe  SKtrBrrz,  of  Kansas,  be 
and  he  Is  hereby,  elected  a  member  of  the 
standing  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Flynt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
RoDiNo),  for  Tuesday,  August  1,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  KoRNEGAY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  July  31  and  August  1,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  CoRMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Olsen,  for  1  hour,  on  August  10. 

Mr.  Edmondson,  for  30  minutes,  tomor- 
row, August  2,  1967;  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  QuiLLEN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bush)  ,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoHELAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
TiERNAN),  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Perkins. 

Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  material  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  today  on  military  construc- 
tion bill. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BnsH)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Utt. 
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Mr.  Hunt. 
Mr.  Buchanan. 
Mr.  Denney. 

(The  I'ollowiiig  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  TiERNA.Ni  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter   ' 

Mr.  Irwin. 

Mr.  MOCRHE.AD 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Macdonvld  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  COLMER. 

Mrs.  Sullivan 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  .A  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  followir.g  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speakers  table  and.  un- 
der the  rules,  referred  as  follows: 

3  63  An  act  for  the  relief  cf  Dr.  Enrique 
Alberto  RoJas-VUa;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

S  64  .\n  art  for  ihe  re;:ef  of  Dr  Luis  Os- 
valdo  Martlnez-F.4rlnas,  to  the  Commltiee  on 
the  Judiciary 

S.  491.  An  act  to  determine  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  Navajo  Tribe  and  the  Ute 
Mountain  Tribe  of  the  Ute  Mountain  Res- 
ervation in  inci  to  cert  iln  iands  In  the  St.ite 
of  New  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes,  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs 

S  528.  An  act  to  place  In  trust  status  cer- 
tain lands  in  th<-  Wind  River  Indian  Reser- 
vation In  Wyoming,  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  In.sul.ir  .XrTairs. 

S  741.  An  act  for  the  relief  "f  Rumlko  Snm- 

anskl:    to   the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary 

S  811.   An   act   for   the   relief   of   Valentlna 

Sicorova   Parkevlch.    to   the    Committee    on 

the  Judiciary. 

S  828.  An  act  to  amend  section  5ibt  cf 
the  Act  of  March  18  1966  (Public  Law  89- 
3721  so  :i.s  to  m^ke  the  prohibition  contained 
therein  on  'ihe  filling  of  certain  vacnncles  In 
the  office  nf  difrict  Judge  for  the  ea-sforn 
district  of  Pennsyl'.  inla  inapplicable  to  the 
first  vacancy  occurring  after  the  enactment 
of  such  Act.  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

S  946  An  act  to  amend  the  Tucker  Act  to 
increase  from  $10,000  to  «50.00O  the  limita- 
tion on  the  Jurl.sdlctlon  of  the  US  dlstr.ct 
courts  In  suits  agaln.st  tne  United  States  for 
breach  of  c  ntract  or  :or  compen-satlon;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
•  S   1105    .\n  act   for  the  relief  of  Dr    G    F 

Valdes-Faull:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

5  1279  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Fran- 
cisco Monts,  to  the  C'"'aiinlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

S  1394  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Jorge 
Santiago  Vidal  Santiago,  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Ji'diciary 

S  1406    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr    Jorge 

Me«ta.=  .   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlci.iry. 

S    1410    A:i   act   fur  t.ne  relief  of  Tran  Van 

Nguyen;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

S   1458.   An   act   for   the  relief  of   Lee   Duk 

Hee.  to  the  Co.-nmittee  on  the  Judlclau^' 

S.  1471.  An  .<ct  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Huco 
Gonzalez,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S  1482  An  .^ct  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Er- 
nesto Nestcr  Prleto:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

S  1483  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Pedro 
Lopez  Garcia:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

9  1500  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Adela 
Aurora  Rjbio  Madarlaga.  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S  1525  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Mario 
R  Garcir...  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary 

S  1544    An    act    for    the    relief    of    Joee 


Edu-irdo  Aunon,  to  the  Committee  on  tlie 
Judiciary. 

S  1557  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Carlos 
E  Garciga;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

S  1606  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  (Gio- 
vanni i  Denaro;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S  1647  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mari.i 
del  Cirmen  Trabadelo  de  Arias;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S  1898.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  An- 
thony Bucsalmasey.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

S.  Con  Res  36  Concurrent  resolution  fa- 
voring the  suspension  of  deportation  of  cer- 
tain aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 


ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

Mr   BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 

on  House  Ad:nuu.stration.  reported  that 
that  cunimittee  had  i  .xamined  ar.d  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  Hoike  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
s.^ned  by  the  Speaker: 

H  R.  1517.  An    act    for    the    relief    of    Mrs 
Matteo  Gr  ippo; 

H  R.  1532    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Al- 
Iredo  A   Navarro. 

H.R   1564    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonina 
Rond;neill  AscI; 

HR   1612    An  act   for   the   relief   of  John 
Joseph  Shea: 

H  R   1724    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hwang 
Dure  Hwt 

H  R   1814    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
and  Francesco  Urga-Ferraro; 

HR   1818    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marina 
Panaglotls  Restos; 

H  R  2532  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Ottawa  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa in  docket  numbered  303  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  and  for  other  purposes. 
H  R  3221  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Altx- 
.mder  D   Cro.ss; 

H  R  3522  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael 
F    Snare?: 

H  R  3631.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dedica- 
tion of  certain  streets  on  the  Agua  Callente 
Indian  Reservation  and  to  convey  title  to  cer- 
tain platted  streets,  alleys,  and  strips  of  land: 
H  R  5224  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Guil- 
lermo  Fresco  De  Jongh; 

H  R  5862  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan 
F    Chaves, 

H  R  5996  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ber- 
n.irdsno  D    Marcelo: 

H  R  6098  \n  act  to  provide  an  extension 
of  the  interest  equalization  tax.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

H  R  9080  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pederlco 
de  la  Cruz-Munoz;  and 

HR  11089  .\n  act  to  <unend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  group  life 
insurance  and  accldenUil  de.ith  a:id  dismem- 
berment insurance  for  Federal  employees,  and 
to  strengthen  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Employees'  Ll!>  In»'ir mio  F^ind. 


SENATE     ENROLLED    .TOINT    RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  Joint  Resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

SJ  Rei  98  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
tne  N.itional  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  to  comf>el  the  att-ndance  and 
testimony  of  aitr.e.sses  iri'"!  the  production 
of  evidence 


that  committee  did  on  the  following 
dates  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bill.s  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles 

On  July  31.   1967: 
H.R.  6098.  An  act  to  provide  an  extension 
of    the    interest    equ.Ulzatiou    tux.    and    for 
oti.er  purposes 

On  August  1.  1967: 
HR  11089  .An  act  to  amend  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  additional 
group  life  ir.surance  and  accidental  death 
and  dismemberment  insur.mce  for  Federal 
employees,  and  to  .strengthen  the  financial 
Condition  of  the  employee^'  l;fe  Insurance 
fund, 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  a^treed  to;  accordingly 
■at  4  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m.).  the 
Hou.«e  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  August  2,  1967.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clau.sc  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

966  A  letter  from  the  Ch,\lrm;in,  Federal 
Power  Commission  transmitting  a  set  of  re- 
cently i.ssiietl  publications  entitled  ■Preven- 
tion of  Power  Fiillure."  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  202  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

9C7  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U  S 
Depar'rnent  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  certain 
aliens  found  'idmlsrlble  to  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  the  provision.s  of  section 
212(a)  t23Mll  (111  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

968  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Nfiturallaitlon  Service,  US 
Department  of  Justice,  tran.^mittln^  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  beh.Tlf  of  certain  alien."-, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
212id)(6)  of  the  Immigri.tion  and  National- 
ity Act;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicuiry 

969.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  .Service,  US 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved,  accord- 
ing certain  benefic:nrlPs  third  pri^fr-ronce  and 
sixth  preference  classification,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  204(d)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  .Act  as  amended. 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

970  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  report  on  the  man- 
power and  training  needs  of  the  States  and 
ot  local  governmenLF  In  water  pollution  con- 
trol, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
I,.>w  89-753;  to  the  Com.Tilttee  on  Public 
V.'orks. 


Bins  PRKSENTt:n  to  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr    BURLESON,  from  the  Cun^.nuttee 
■;  Ho';.s<^  Administration,  reported  that 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  cnmmitt.p.s  v-e.e  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  lefeience  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  JOHN-SON  (4  California  O.mmittee 
oil  Irterior  utul  Ir.sol.ir  .-Xft  lirs  H  R  43  A 
bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  construct,  operate  and  m.ilntain  the 
.S.ui  Felipe  d.v:.-;'.ii.  Central  Valley  project. 
California,    and    for    other    purpose.^:     wth 


amendment  (Rept,  No.  523),  Referred  to  the 

ConiniUtee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  tl.'?  Union. 

Mr.  PHIIBIN:  Ccmmlttec  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices K  R.  57H4.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  molybdenum  from  the  national 
stoc'ipUe  (Rept.  No.  524).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  U'lion. 

Ml  PHILBIN:  Committee  o:i  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  5787.  .\  ta'll  to  autl'orlze  the  dis- 
pose) of  rare-eartii  ni;it=ri:;l.>;  Irom  the  stock- 
pile and  tiie  supplemental  stockpile  (Rept. 
No  525 1.  Referre.l  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hi. use  on  the  State  ol  the  Union. 

Mr  PHIIBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H  R.  5V88.  A  bill  TO  .mthorize  the  dis- 
posal ol  bismuth  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  suppU-inertal  stockpile  (Rept. 
Nj.  526 1  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole   House   on   the  State   of   the  Union. 

Mr  HEBERT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices H  R  839  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  lo  provide  that  members  of  the 
.'Vrmed  Forces  shall  be  retired  in  the  highest 
gr.ide  ratisfactonly  held  in  r.ny  armed  force, 
and  for  other  purposes  ir?pt.  No,  527).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  o."  the  Whole  House 
on  the  St.ue  of  the  Union, 

Mr  HEBERT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ice.s  H  R  2630  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
furnishing  of  a  tmiform  and  the  presentation 
of  a  flag  of  tiie  United  States  for  deceased 
menil.'crs  of  the  National  Guard:  with 
amendment  iRept  No  528:  .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  tne  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr  RIVERS:  Committ?e  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices H  R  5t-45  A  bill  to  rc'-e  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  recoupment  r,f  disability  severance  pay 
undpr  rert.iin  c^mditior.s  'Rept,  No.  529) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  STatc  of  the  Union. 

Mr  RIVERS:  C>'mmitiee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices H.R  8009.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10, 
Uni'ed  Stiics  Cod'^.  to  remove  the  restriction 
on  the  use  of  certain  private  institutions 
under  the  dependents'  medical  care  program 
(Rept  No  530).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  w.i  the  State  of  the 
Union 

Mr  RIVERS:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ice- HR  8375.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  a  disloca- 
tion ;.liowance  under  certain  circumstances, 
cert  lin  reimbursements,  tran.'ipnrtation  for 
dependents,  and  travel  and  transportation 
allowances  under  cert.iin  circumstRnces,  and 
for  other  purpose.-:  with  pmendment  (Rept. 
No  531  I  .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  th.e  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  RIVERS:  Committee  on  ."^rmed  Serv- 
ices. H.R  10242.  A  bin  lo  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  author- 
ized strengths  by  grade  for  medical  officers 
on  active  duty  in  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  532)  .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  RIVERS:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices H.R  11144.  h  bill  to  authorize  an  In- 
crease in  the  number  of  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve officers  who  may  serve  in  an  active 
status  in  the  combined  grades  of  brigadier 
and  major  general  (Rept.  No.  533).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  .Mr.  ABERNETHY 
HR,  11962.  A   bill   to   provide   for  orderly 
trade   in   textile  articles;    to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means, 


ByMr.  ASHBROOK: 

H.R,  11963.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND : 

H.R.  11964.  A  bill  to  incorporate  Pop 
Warner  Little  Scholars.  Inc.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY : 

H.R.   11965.  A  bill  to  suspend  Icr  10  years 

Federal    benefits    for    conviction    of    rioting 

and   prohlting   entitlement   to  such   benefits 

thereafter;to  the  Committee  on  the  Jiidiciarv. 

By  Mr.  BROCK: 

H.R.  11966.  A  bill  to  amend  section  320  oi 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  to  ir.cre,..=e 
the  authorization  of  funds  for  designing  and 
constructing  bridges  on  Federal  d.ims;  to  tr.e 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DORN : 

H.R.  11967.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  incom? 
cert.iin  reimbursed  moving  expenses:  to  r.-.e 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana: 

H.R.  11968.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  train- 
ing and  equipping  of  the  Nation.il  Gui.rd 
in  riot  control;  to  the  Committee  m\  .Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  11969.  A  bill  'o  amend  tit:e  16  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  prohibit  the 
transportation  and  shipment  i'l  intfistate 
or  foreign  commerce  of  alligators  and  alli- 
gator hides  taken  in  violation  of  Feder..  1  ..■: 
State  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN: 

H.R.  11970.  A  bill  10  provide  for  orde::; 
trade  In  textile  articles:  tc  the  Ccmniit'ee  l  r. 
Ways  and  Menns. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER : 

H.R.  11971.  A  b;]i  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
•Social  Security  Act  to  pro\ide  tViot  a  \"cm..i. 
need  not  have  been  married  to  a  m.",r  for  any 
particular  period  of  time  prior  to  his  d^.th 
in  order  to  qvnlify  as  his  'vidow  for  ber.^ht 
purposes  If  he  w^as  a  member  of  the  .^rm->,i 
Forces  drawirg  combat  pay  when  he  diea: 
to  the  Committee  on  W.tvs  and  Means, 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  11972.  A  bill  to  pmend  the  public 
health  laws  rel.iting  to  mental  rct.irdano:: 
to  extend,  expand,  and  improve  t'';e.".i,  a!:d 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  o::  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North   Carolina; 

H.R.  11973.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderh 
trade  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Comni.ttec 
o.n  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McPALL: 

H.R.  11974.  A   bin   relating   to    the   ir.come 
tax    treatment    of    certain    losses    sust.iined 
by  patrons  of  cooperative  organizations;    to 
the   Committee   on    Wavs   and    Means. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 

H.R.  11975.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Commit  tee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN : 

H.R.  11976.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3  of 
the  act  of  July  23,  1955  (ch.  375.  69  Stat 
368);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 

H.R.  11977.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  train- 
ing and  equipping  of  the  National  Guard  in 
riot  control;  to  the  Committee  on  .^rmed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.R.  11978.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  effective- 
ness of  certain  student  loan  insurance  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  11979.  A  bill  to  establish  an  emer- 
genc"  program  of  direct  Federal  assistance 
In  the  form  of  direct  grants  and  loans  to  cer- 
tain hospitals  In  critical  need  of  new  facil- 
ities in  order  to  meet  increasing  demands 
for  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

H.R.  11980.  A  bill  to  promote  the  general 


welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  national  sectirlty 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Vvays  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 

H.R.  11931.  A  bi!i  to  provide  for  orderly 
tr.icie  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Mean?. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 

HR.  11932,  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trpdc  in  textile  art.ciev.  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HODINO: 

H.R.  11983.  A  bill  to  provioe  that  the  nu- 
clenr  accelerator  to  be  constructed  at 
Weston,  111,,  shall  bo  named  the  Enrico  Fermi 
Nuclear  .Accelerutor  in  memory  of  the  late 
Dr.  Enrico  Fermi:  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atom  t  Energy. 

K,R  11534.  A  bi.!  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  t.)  itudy  the  most  feasi- 
ble and  deiirable  mens  of  establishing  cer- 
tain portions  ci  the  tldelands.  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  .■■eaw.'id  areas,  and  Great 
Lakes  of  the  United  States  as  marine  sanc- 
ta.>ries  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  M=rch..nt  Mirine  and  Fisheries, 
3y  M;-,  ROYB.'.L: 

n.R.  1193.3,  .-i  b.a  to  amend  chapter  113 
of  title  18.  Unir.-d  st.-.tes  Code,  to  prohibit 
the  ti-ansport 't  r>ii.  use.  sale,  or  receipt,  for 
unlawful  purposes,  of  credit  cards  in  inter- 
stT.e  or  fort-ign  c.  n.iuerce  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judicir.ry. 

KR.  11936.  A  bill  to  provide  for  uniform 
aniiiMl  observances  cf  certain  legal  public 
holidays  on  Moncl.'-\s.  and  for  other  purposes: 
10  tiie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  11987.  .A  bill  TO  auth.irize 'the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  study  the  ieas;bi> 
and  desirable  me?:ii  of  estublishinp  a  marine 
snncttiiiry  in  tiie  -S  .nt.^  Barb.i.-a  Chnnnel, 
C.ilif.;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
mie ar.d  Fifherip.-.. 

H.R,  11988.  A  bill  to  nuthorlze  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  study  the  most  fea.sihle 
and  de.'^irable  me.-tns  of  ef,tablishiiig  cert.iin 
poitioiis  of  the  tidelands.  Outer  Continental 
Siiclf.  seaw.ird  areas.  ;;r.d  Great  Lakes  of 
tlie  United  States  as  mnrire  s.inctuiries.  and 
for  other  purpo.^e.'^:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  a, id  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 

HR,  11989.  A  bill  to  rep?3l  subsection  (c) 
of  section  245  of  ilie  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  to  permit  adjustment  of 
status  of  persons  from  the  V.'estern  Hemi- 
sphere on  tlie  same  b.isi.s  its  other  aliens;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 
By  Mr  STUBBLEFIELD : 

HR,  11990.  A  bill  to  amend  the  m.irketmg 
quota  provisions  cf  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment .Act  of  1038.  at,  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr,  WRITTEN : 

H,R,  11991.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles:  to  the  Committee 
on  W'ays  and  Means, 

By  Mr.  BENNETT; 

HR.  11992.  A  bill  to  provide  for  public 
disclosure  by  Membe.'s  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  by  candidates  for  such  of- 
fice and  to  give  the  House  Co.mmittee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  appropriate 
jurisdiction;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CELLER  (for  himself  and 
Messrs.  Feighan.  Rodi.no.  McCttL- 
LOCH, and  Moore  i  : 

H.R  11993.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  3,  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

H.R  11994.  A  bill  to  restrict  the  disposi- 
tion of  lands  acquired  as  part  of  the  na- 
tional wildlife  refuge  system;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ECKHARDT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
EiLBERG.  and  Mr.  Gonzalez)  : 

HR.  11995,  A  bin  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  by  authorizing  grants  to  States 
and  units  of  general  local  government  for 
Improvements     in     law     enforcement     and 
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crtmlnal  Justice,  and  to  eatabllah  a  Natlonaa 
Police  Academy,  and  for  other  purpoaea;    to 
the  committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   HL\LPERN 

HR  liwe.  A  bill  Ui  asfilst  State  and  local 
Bovemmenta  in  reducing  the  incidence  at 
crime,  to  Increase  the  e3ectivenesa.  fairness, 
and  coordination  of  law  enforcement  anJ 
crlmloal  Justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Ml    HENDERSON 

HR.  11997  A  bill  to  recognize  the  essential 
nature  of  police  work  by  amending  the  Mil- 
itary Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to  provide 
for  the  deferment  of  police  ofBcers  (including 
highway  patrolmen i  from  induction  into  the 
Armed  Forces,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Service*. 

By  Mr    IRWIN: 

H.R.  11998  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
llahmenl  of  a  program  under  which  tlcKets 
to  profeealonal.  semlprofes^lonal.  and  ama- 
teur bMeball,  football,  basketball,  hockey. 
and  soccer  games  will  be  furnished  at  no 
coet  by  local  police  officers  and  firemen  to 
individuals  under  the  age  of  19.  particularly 
such  individuals  who  are  economically  un- 
derprivileged, to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr    LONG  of  Maryland 

HJ»  11999  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  real 
property  to  be  used  for  educational  purposes, 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr   McCLURE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hanse.s  of  Idaho  I 

H.R.  12000  A  bin  relating  to  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  certain  Federal-aid  high- 
way  projects;    to  the   Committee  on   PubUc 

Works. 

By  Mr    ROGERS  of  Colorado: 

HR.  12001  .A  bill  to  amend  the  Criminal 
Code  to  expand  the  Jurisdiction  of  US  com- 
missioners relative  to  petty  offenses  com- 
mitted within  Federal  lands:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  TUNNEY 

HR.  12002  A  bill  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  certain  lands  in  trust  for  the 
Quechan  Indians  of  the  Fort  Yuma  Reser- 
vation. Calif  and  Ariz  ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ULLMAN 

HR.  12003  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  to 
authorize  markeUng  orders  with  respect  to 
blackberries:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

HR.  12004  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956  to  provide  for 
a  national  program  of  flood  insurance,  and 
for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency 

HJl.  12005  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles,  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr    BINGHAM: 

HJl.  12006.  A  bin  to  provide  for  equitable 
acquisition  practices,  fair  compensation,  and 
elTectlve  relocation  assistance  In  real  prop- 
erty acquisitions  for  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

HJt.  12007.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  study  the  most  feasi- 
ble and  desirable  means  of  establishing  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  tldelands.  bays,  and 
estuaries.  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  seaward 
areas,  and  Great  Lakes  of  the  United  States 
as  marine  sanctuaries,  and  for  other  pur- 
fMSsa:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  nsherlea 

By  Mr.   FOLEY: 

HJt.  13008.  A  bill   to  establish  a  National 
Institute  of  Criminal  Justice;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    HARSHA- 

HJt.  ia009.  A  bUl  to  transfer  to  the  Bocud 


of  Comnolssloners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission  and 
certain  other  Instrumentalities  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr  MOORE 
HR  12010  A  bill  U>  grant  the  consent  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  the  Wheeling  Creek 
Watershed  Protection  and  Fl.xxl  Preventl.jn 
District  compact,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By    Mr    RARICK 
HR   12011    A  bill   to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  the  Surgeon  General 
of    the    United    State*    to    provide    food    and 
medical  services  on  an  emergency  basis  from 
unexpended    funds    previously    appropriated 
for  UNICEF.  UNO,  and  UNESCO,  to  prev?nt 
loss  of   life   and   nutritional  dise;isee,    to  the 
Committee  on   Foreign  Affairs. 
By   Mr    RIVERS 
HR    rJ012    .A  bill   to  encourage  worldwide 
interest    In    U  S     developments    and    accom- 
plishments in  military  and   related  aviation 
and  equipment  by  authorizing  Federal  spon- 
sorship of  an  International  aeronautical  ex- 
p)06ltlon   in  the  United  States;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By   Mr    OTTINGER: 
H  J  Res  757    Joint  resolution   to  establish 
a  national   housing  goal,    to   the  Committee 
on   Banking   and   Currency 
By   Mr    ADDABBO 
H  J  Res  758     Joint    resolution    concerning 
a  neighborhood  action  crusade;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Banking   and   Currency. 

By    Mr     GOODELL    ( for    himself,    Mr 
Bush.    Mr    Cowger,    Mr    Steicer   of 
Wisconsin.    Mr     Denney.    Mr     Wyd- 
LEK.    Mr     RuMSTELD.    Mr.    Stanton. 
Mr     Pollock.    Mr     SCHNErsELi.    Mr 
FREHNGHtnrscN,  Mr.  Gude.  Mr.  Mizc, 
Mr    BattIn.   Mr    Conable.  Mr.  Mac- 
Gregor.  Mr    Dellenback.   Mr    QtnE. 
Mr    Arends.  Mr    Railsback.  Mr.  An- 
derson   of   Illinois.    Mr.    BLACKBtJaw. 
Mr    Gerald   R    Ford.   Mr    Polanco- 
Abreu.  and  Mr    Saylor) 
H.J   Res  759    Joint  resolution  to  call  upon 
the  President  of   the  United  States  to  pro- 
mote   voluntary    neighborhood    action    cni- 
sadea   by   communities    to   rally   law-abldlag 
urban  slum  dwellers  in  preventing  riots;   to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr  LATTA 
H  J  Res   760.  Joint  resolution  to  call  upon 
the  President  of   the  United   States  to  pro- 
mote   voluntary    neighborhood    action    cru- 
sades   by   communities    t^)    rally   law-abiding 
urban  slimi  dwellers  In  preventing  rlota;   to 
the   Committee   on    Banking   and    Currency. 
By   Mr    MAILLIARD   (for   himself.  Mr. 
Laird,  Mr    Brown  of  Michigan,  Mrs 
DwYER,  Mr    Pettis,  Mr.  Klxppe,  Mr. 
MISKU.L,    Mr    Bicster,   Mr    Dickin- 
son, Mr    RoBiwjN,  Mr    Gardner,  Mr 
FiNDLEY,  Mr.  McEwEN.  Mr.  Price  of 
Texas.  Mr    Conte.  Mr   Don  H.  Ctau- 
SE.v    and   Mr    Eshleman  i 
HJ   Res  761   Joint    resolution    concerning 
a  neighborhood  action  crusade,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ULLMAN 
HJ  Res  762    Joint     resolution     to     estab- 
lish a  national   housing  goal,    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  Bank  and  Currency 
By  Mr    FOUNTAIN: 
H  Con.  Res  442    Concurrent         resolution 
creating   a   Joint   Select   Committee  To   In- 
vestigate Civil  Disorders;   to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr    GALIFIANAKIS 
H  Con   Res.  443    Concurrent  resolution 

creating  a  Joint  Select  Committee  To  In- 
vestigate Civil  Disorders;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules 

By    Mr     HENDERSON: 
H  Con   Res  444    Concurrent         resolution 
creating   a   Joint   Select   Committee   To   In- 


vestigate Civil  Disorders;   to  the  Conmilttee 
on  Rules.  ^ 

By   Mr     JONES  of   North   Carolina: 

H.  Con  Res.  445.  Concurrent  resolution 
creating  a  Joint  Select  Committee  To  In- 
vestigate Civil  Disorders,  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules 

By  Mr    LENNON: 

H  Con  Res.  446.  Concurrent  resolution 
creating  a  Joint  Select  Committee  To  In- 
vestigate Civil  Disorders;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.  Res.  838  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  conduct 
studies  and  Investigations  relating  to  certain 
matters  within  Its  Jurisdiction;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

H  Res  839  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  conduct 
studies  and  Investigations  relating  to  certain 
matters  within  its  Jurisdiction;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules 

By  Mr.  HARVEY 

H  Res  840  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the 
Committee  on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules 

By   Mr    REINECKE: 

H.    Res    841     Resolution    creating   a   select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  of  the 
cause  of   recent  riots   in   large   metropolitan 
areas;   to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS: 

H    Res    842    Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
further    expenses    of    the    Investigation    and 
study  authorized  by  House  Resolution  124;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  WHITENER : 

H.  Res.  843.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  study  the  Impact  of  East-West 
trade  and  assistance  to  nations  which  sup- 
F>ort  aggression,  directly  or  Indirectly;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  ADDABBO: 
H  R.  12013.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Alberto 
Scluto;    to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
HR.  12014   A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Theodore 
Alkousakls;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Ju- 
diciary. 

H  R.   12015.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Taklo 
Nozu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mrs.   GREEN   of   Oregon: 
H  R    12016.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Wong 
Kang  Hong;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON: 
H  R.    12017.   A  bin   for   the   relief   of   Curt 
Arvld    Knoppel;    to    the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 
H  R.  12018.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Matta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MULTER : 
HR.  12019.    A    bill    to   exempt   from    taxa- 
tion   certain    property    of    the   B'nal    B'rlth 
Henry  Monsky  Foundation  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;   to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.   O'NEILL  of   Massachusetts: 
H  R.  12020.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Maria  I. 
Gomes;    to    the    Committee    on    the    Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  12021.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Seraflm 
da  Cunha;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PELLY : 
HJl.  12022.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  May  Avlla 
Bermudez;    to    the    Committee    on    the    Ju- 
diciary. 
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H.R.  12023.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jaime 
Pico  de  Vera;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  WIGGINS: 

HB.  12024.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lourdes 
E.  Samonte;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.   O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

H.  Res,  844.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill 
(HR.  4058)  entitled  'A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
the  JE-IL  Brick   Co."   to  the  chief  commis- 


sioner of  the  Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to 
sections  1492  and  2509  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  TENZER: 
H.  Res.  845.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill 
CRS..  11961)  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  S.  Leon  Levy"  to  the  chief  commissioner 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to  sections 
1492  and  2509  of  title  28,  United  States  Code; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,    ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

135.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  executive  vice  president,  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress,  relative  to  the  report 
of  the  projects  committee  of  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  prepared  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  association, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


A  Salute  to  the  President  of  Girls'  Nation, 
Miss  Cathy  Johnson         i 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  1,  1967 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  the  election  of  Miss  Cathy 
Johnson  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  as  presi- 
dent of  Girls'  Nation. 

Cathy,  who  has  just  finished  her 
junior  year  at  Shades  Valley  High  School, 
is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
C,  Johnson.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Honor  Society,  French  National 
Honor  Society,  French  Club.  American 
Friends  Service  Club,  pep  squad,  History 
Club,  a  representative  on  the  student 
council,  and  will  be  president  of  lisher- 
ettes  at  her  school  next  year. 

A  straight  "A"  student,  Miss  Johnson 
Is  a  member  of  the  Shades  Valley  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Birmingham.  Prior  to 
her  election  as  the  national  president. 
Cathy  was  elected  Alabama  Governor 
of  Girls'  State  and  led  the  Alabama  dele- 
gation at  the  21st  annual  session  of  Girls' 
Nation,  now  in  progress  at  American 
University. 

Girls'  State,  culminated  by  Girls'  Na- 
tion, is  the  youth  citizenship  training 
program  conducted  annually  by  the 
American  Legion  Auxiliary  to  give  high 
school  juniors  experience  in  the  process 
of  government,  preparing  them  for  their 
approaching  citizenship  responsibilities. 

Girls'  State  sessions  are  held  each  year 
In  State  capitals  In  which  high  school 
juniors  chosen  for  qualities  of  leadership 
set  up  their  own  miniature  city,  coimty. 
and  State  governments  run  by  the  rules 
of  procedure  based  on  State  and  local 
law.  Prom  Girls'  State  two  senators  are 
selected  to  represent  their  constituents 
at  Girls'  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  fu- 
ture of  our  country  rests  with  our  youth. 
The  girls  participating  in  the  Girls'  Na- 
tion convention  are  preparing  themselves 
for  the  role  they  will  soon  assume  in 
their  society.  With  young  people  of  the 
quality  of  these  fine  young  ladles  In  the 
Girls'  Nation  convention  taking  an  active 
interest  in  public  life.  America  can  look 
to  the  future  optimistically. 

We  in  Alabama  are  especially  proud  of 
our  delegation  and  of  Miss  Cathy  John- 


son. She  represents  the  type  of  high- 
thinking,  progressive  leadership  we  in 
Alabama  would  like  to  be  characteristic 
of  all  our  political  leaders.  It  is  natural 
then  that  we  have  followed  with  interest 
the  rise  of  this  outstanding  young  lady. 
It  Is  with  great  pride  that  the  people  of 
Alabama  salute  Miss  Cathy  Johnson  on 
her  election  as  president  of  Girls'  Nation. 


Republicans  and  Rats 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1.  1967 

Mr.  CHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  most  of  the 
Republican  membership  in  this  body  de- 
cided to  make  a  party  issue  of  the  Rat 
Extermination  Act  of  1967.  Seventy-nine 
percent  of  them  refused  to  permit  that 
bill  to  come  to  a  vote.  They  demonstrated 
party  solidarity.  And  by  doing  so  they 
killed — or  tried  to  kill — one  more  positive 
program  to  help  the  poor  and  the  city 
dweller  across  the  Nation. 

The  Republicans  say  they  are  against 
rats.  Yet,  they  refused  to  let  this  body 
vote  the  modest  sum  of  $20  million  for 
a  Federal  assistance  program  to  control 
and  eliminate  rats. 

Thrf  Republicans  also  say  they  are  for 
Federal  aid  to  education.  Yet.  most  of 
them  supported  proposals  which  seri- 
ously threatened  the  continuation  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act. 

The  Republicans  say  they  are  for  help- 
ing the  poor,  yet  they  propose  bills  which 
would  dismember  the  OflSce  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Republican  vote 
against  the  Rat  Extermination  Act  of 
1967  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  vote 
against  people  and  cities  which  the  Re- 
publicans have  been  casting  for  50  years. 

They  have  demonstrated  again  that 
they  are  out  to  retard  President  John- 
son's progressive  domestic  programs — 
thus  they  vote  against  rat  extermina- 
tion, children,  and  the  poor. 

When  the  people  get  all  the  facts  on 
the  callous  Republican  vote  against  rat 
control,  there  is  going  to  be  a  popular  re- 
action which  will  surprise  even  the  most 
hardened  of  my  Republican  colleagues. 


The  Republican  vote  against  the  Rat 
Extermination  Act  of  1967  is  a  vote 
against  the  cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  almost  amounts  to  a 
vote  against  health  and  for  disease.  Cer- 
tainly, it  is  a  vote  against  urban  rehabili- 
tation. 

And  it  is  an  insult  to  all  of  us  in  the 
body  who  want  to  move  America  for- 
ward by  supporting  President  Johnson's 
compassionate  urban  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  those  of  conscience 
in  this  House  to  reconsider  the  Rat  Ex- 
termination Act  and  vote  the  modest  2- 
year  assistance  program  the  President 
has  recommended. 


Hon.  Christian  A.  Herter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

OF    MASSACHT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  1.  1967 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  lost  a  great 
statesman  with  the  passing  of  the  Honor- 
able Christian  A.  Herter,  of  Massachu- 
setts. He  was  an  accomplished,  dedicated, 
and  devoted  public  officeholder  and  con- 
tinued to  serve  his  Nation  until  the  time 
of  his  death. 

Christian  Herter  served  honorably  and 
well  in  our  State  Department  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  long  and  varied  career  of 
public  service.  He  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Legislature  and 
was  Speaker  of  that  body.  He  served  here 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  for  five  con- 
secutive terms  and  compiled  a  most  dis- 
tinguished record  here.  He  was  admired 
and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him  in  the 
Congress.  His  leaving  this  body  to  return 
to  Massachusetts  was  regretted  by  mem- 
bers of  both  parties.  He  served  two  terms 
as  chief  executive  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. He  then  returned  to  the  State 
Department  as  Under  Secretary  and 
finally  as  Secretary  of  State. 

His  abilities  were  recognized  by  lead- 
ers of  both  our  great  political  parties 
and  by  many  of  those  here  who  numbered 
him  among  their  friends. 

Mr.  Herter  served  as  Secretary  of  State 
under  President  Elsenhower.  He  was 
then  appointed  Special  Assistant  for 
Trade  Negotiations  by  President  Ken- 
nedy, a  post  he  retained  under  President 
Johnson.  His  efforts  on  behalf  of  inter- 
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national  trade  expansion  for  this  coun- 
try will  ijnt;  be  remembered. 

He  is  misfied  not  jost  here  but  tiirough- 
out  the  world 

My  deepest  sympathy  is  extended  to 

his  family 


7  Do  you  favor  t.iklng  politics  out  of  the 
Pcjst  Office  Department,  niid  requiring  Post- 
masters and  others  to  be  selected  on  merit 
alone? 

[Results  in  percent] 

Yes 9= 

No - -     ° 


Results  of  1967  Public  Opinion  job  Corps  at  Camp  Breckinridge.  Ky. 

_,  Questionnaire 

^                 EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  o"^ 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 
HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

.,•    N.uA    JERSEY  IN  THL  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

IN  TiiE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  Tuesday.  August  1.  1967 

Tunday.  August  I.  1967  y^^.    PERKINS    Mr    Speaker,   in   past 

Mr    HUNT    Mr    Sneaker,  a.s  a  fresh-  weeks  we  have  heard  considerable  dis- 

man  Con  ■re.s'^man  I  feit  It  was  extremely  cussion   about   the   effectiveness   of   our 

important  to  me  to  knov.-  the  feelings  of  Federal  antipoverty  programs  in  dealing 

the  people  I  represent  in  the  Firrt  Con-  with  the  enormous  problems  of  the  dis- 

gressionilDi.tnctof  N^w  Jersev.  andfor  advantaued  Americans.  I  v.ould  like  to 

this  reason    I  distributed  i  public  opin-  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 

ion  que-tionnaire  to  mv  constituents.  report  on   the  Breckinridge  Job   Corps 

Their  lesiwnses  have  or  oven  to  be  ex-  Center  in  Kentucky  which  shows  the 
treme'v  valuable  and  .>hcv.-  the  great  con-  dramatic  success  of  the  work  going  on 
ccm  thtv  fe-l  abo  .t  the  ma.iv  serious  there  to  train  1.800  young  men  to  be  pro- 
issues  '".  ci:v-'  our  cjuntr>-  ductive  members  of  society.  This  center 

The  question  which  seemed  to  arouse  exemplifies  the  nationwide  success  that 

the  greatest  amount  of  interest  and  com-  we  continue  to  read  of  all  the  Job  Corps 

ments  among   my  ccnstituent^  was  the  centers. 

o:\f  invGh  in?  the  war  in  VietnL.m.  a  mat-  The  report  which  I  have  referred  to 

ter  cf  c.);;cern  to  nil  of   ■x..    Sixty-nine  was  written  by  the  diotinguishcd  Member 

percent  of  those  polled  favo'-fd  mounting  of    the    House.    Representative    Fr.ank 

a  strateg  c  illv  sound  effoit  f'.*r  militarv-  Horton,    from    the    36th    Congressional 

victoiy     17  pe.-cent  favored  holding  key  District  of  New  York   The  distingraished 

position,  and  tr>'ing  to  negotiate  a  set-  Representative  has  firsthand  knowledge 

tlemenf     on'-v    7    r?rc£nt    favored   con-  of  this  success  stoiy  from  his  recent  vi.'^it 

tinuina  our  present  course,  and  7  percent  to  the  center  to  deliver  the  commence- 

favored  withdrawing  as  soon  as  possible  ment  address  to  a  graduating  class  ot  34 

Mr  Soeaker.  I  place  in  the  Record  the  young   men.   His   reix)rt   indicates   that 

seven  questions  and  the  answers  to  my  these  high  school  •  dropouts  '  are  on  the 

1967   oublic   oninion  questionnaire;  road   to  developing  a  commitment,  not 

(Results   m   perceiu)  only   to  a   useful   occupation,  but   even 

,.  v.-.v.at  should  we  do  about  Vietnam^  more  significantly,  to  a  better  way  of  hfe 

_  which    emphasizes    the    breaking    anaj 

Continue  our  present  course                 ---     7  povertv-wclfare    cxistf-nce    and 

^Zll..:^.'llr':?^     '.^  ^^-^  ^  ""^'^^^    ^P^'-''-^    '^    independence    and 

Hold  key  positions  and  try  to  negotiate  sell-esteem. 

a  settlement 17  I  would  like  to  ur?e  my  colleagues  to 

Withdraw  as  soon  as  possible 7  read  Congressman  Hortons  findings  at 

2    Do  vou  fa-.or  a  surtax  of  6  percent  on  Brecken.idge  and  for  the  benefit  of  those 

pergonal' and  corporate   income  tax?  who  have  not  seen  his  article.  I  include 

„                                                                  IT  It  in  the  Record 

Yes IJ 

j4q    _   87  Salvaging  the  Nation  s  REirrxEO  \ot-TH 

'    3    Do    vou    favor    expanding    trade    with  ( By  Congres.miui  Frank  Horton  . 

communi.st    oriented    countries?  A   few  days  ago.  I  had  the  opportunity  tu 

_                                                                                 27  *^    *    "°*'   f<'*tlon    of    the    American   dre:\m 

Yes talcing  shape  in  the  state  of  Kf-ntucky    Peo- 

'***  - pie   from   Rochester   and    the   36th    Congres- 

4  Do    you    believe    the    executive    branch  s.onal  District  are  closely  Involved  in  mak- 
of  the  Government  Is  providing  the  people  ing  the  dream  cjme  true 

with    adequa'e.    factual,    information    about  Early  '.n  1966.  Gr^'flex.  Inc  .  one  of  the  fine 

what  it  Is  doing'  corporations  In  the  36th  District,  contracted 

y^                               21  with  the  Federal  government's  Office  of  Eco- 

*                            79  nomlc  Opportunity  to  take  over  operation  of 
---    .  ^^^  Mens  Job  Corps  Center  in  Breckenrldge 

5  Do   you  favor  sharing  of  federal   taxes  Kentucky. 

with   state   and   local   governments   without  When  I  arrived  last  wpek  In  Brecklnridg? 

federal  control?  at  the  Uv.  Itatlon  of  Gratlex  bi.ard  chalrmm 

Yft 53  Gaylord  C    Whltaker  to  tour  the  center  and 

llg               _ 47  deliver  a  commencement  address,  about  laoo 

young  men  were  belne  trained  in  11  dlTer- 
6.  Do  you  favor  the  establishment  of  a  gj^j  occupations,  including  general  automo- 
new  Hoover-tvpc  crmmlsjsion  to  help  stream-  ^^^.^  repair  service  station  oper.-stlon.  small 
Une  and  reorganize  the  Federal  Govern-  ..^^^  marine  engine  repair,  autamotlve  sales, 
n»«Dt?  aut.  1  repair,  welding,  heater  and  burner  re- 
Yes  78  pair,    electronics,    landscaping    and    nursery 

No 22  work  and  the  culinary  arts. 


"Give  a  man  a  fish  and  you  feed  him  for 
a  day.  Teach  a  m.m  to  tish  and  you  feed 
him  for  a  lifetime."  That  s  the  Breckinridge 
philosophy  wh^ch  Mr.  Whit.iker  -.oiced  at  l..e 
commencement  exercises  and  it  is  working 
A  typical  Job  Corpsman  entering  the  camp 
is  between  IG  and  21  years  old  has  a  re.id- 
mj  level  equal  to  a  fifth -grader,  has  com- 
pleted only  7  ye.irs  of  form.il  schooling,  is 
7  pounds  underweight  and,  in  most  cases, 
has  never  held  a  steady  Job  Nearly  half  are 
from  broken  homes,  half  come  from  families 
on  the  relief  roils  and  8  out  of  1'  never 
ha\e  been  examined  by  a  doctor  o-  ^  den- 
tist. Ten  per  cent  have  been  punished  for  a 
serious  crime. 

The  Job  Corp.smen  have  their  ov.  n  studoat 
'  government"  with  officers  and  reguLir  meet- 
ings to  consider  camp  arlr.irs.  Combine  this 
with  the  valuable  training  received  in  many 
manual  arts,  and  you  huve  the  betrinning 
of  a  m^n  of  responsib.Uty.  I  w.^s  gre  itly 
i.v.pressed  with  th?  dedication  and  enthusi- 
asm of  two  of  the  .student  leaders  -.i-lio  served 
..s  our  guides  during  a  tuur  of  the  Breckin- 
ridge camp.  Governor  Noah  Williams  and 
Sandy  Phillips,  Secretary  of  State,  both 
studying  electronics, 

I  .Hcidressed  a  group  of  34  Corpsmen  who 
.'pent  about  9  months  at  the  camp.  The  in- 
vestment made  in  them,  both  In  money  and 
manpower.  Is  sienlflcant.  But  It  represents 
only  a  fraci.on  of  the  cost  which  local,  state 
and  federal  governments  would  have  spent 
In  maintaining  them  through  relief  programs 
if  they  did  not  receive  the  fine  training  avail- 
able there. 

Seven  out  of  ten  stay  in  the  program  and 
complete  It.  Arrest  rates  for  Job  Corp;,  gradu- 
ates are  about  half  the  national  avera^re.  The 
benefit  that  the  Job  Corps  gives  in  re-cre- 
.itii.g  human  dignity  Is,  of  course,  immeas- 
urnble.  Certainly,  there  are  problems  in  the 
administration  of  some  centers.  But  this  Is 
inevitable,  considering  the  vastness  of  the 
program.  The  Job  CJrps  system  works— I  am 
c  -nvinced  of  that. 

At  the  commencement  ceremonies,  I  told 
the  graduates  and  spectators.  "You  are  t.ie 
living  examples  of  the  s.iccess  of  this  pro- 
gram. The  fact  that  34  g.-adu.-iies  stand  ready 
t'Xlay  to  go  into  the  job  market  means  that 
both  you  Er;d  Bre."kinridg?  have  confidence 
that  you  have  successfully  le.irned  a  valuable 
occupational  skill  My  only  advice  to  you  Is 
that  you  apply  the  same  hard  work  toward 
developing  this  skill  after  you  loa\  e  here  as 
you  applied  m  learning  the  skill  under  th? 
g'.iida.ice  of  the  Breckinridge  staff.  As  busi- 
nessmen from  Graflex  and  other  successful 
companies  have  told  you,  there  is  no  .substi- 
tute for  a  skilled,  honest  and  reliable  worker  " 
The  Breckinridge  operation  is  a  prime  ex- 
ample of  the  way  in  which  prnate  Industry 
and  the  Federal  government  can  cooperat* 
to  make  this  country  move  forward.  Graflex 
took  on  this  Job  with  the  confidence  that  it 
could  do  the  Job  well.  That  confidence  ha* 
been  borne  out  and  I  am  proud  of  my  Graflex 
constituents  for  their  contribution.  The  Job 
Corps  proirram.  while  far  from  perfect,  is  » 
realistic  ati'^wer  ffr  the  nation's  disadvan- 
taged youth  Hope  has  replaced  despair,  and 
economic  eqiuiUty  is  the  result. 


In  Tribute  to  John  E.  Franson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OP  REPRE.SENTATIV'ES 

Tuesday.  August  1.  1967 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  22. 
John  E.  Franson.  forest  supervisor  of  the 


national  forests  in  Mississippi,  suc- 
cumbed to  a  heart  attack.  He  was  a  good 
and  respected  friend,  and  an  outstanding 
leader  in  promoting  the  conservation  and 
use  of  forest  resources  in  Mississippi. 

During  his  long  years  of  dedicated 
public  service  with  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture's  Forest  Service,  he  also 
applied  his  professional  skills  on  na- 
tional forests  in  Michigan,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Pennsylvania. 

He  inspired  fellow  employees  and  State 
and  county  officials  to  actions  aimed  at 
better  protection  and  conservation  of 
natural  resources.  He  did  an  exceptional 
job  of  communicating  to  public  officials 
and  the  public,  all  activities  and  accom- 
plishments on  the  national  forests. 

Mr.  Fiansun's  leadership  manifested 
itself  in  the  initiation  of  progressive 
management  programs  on  the  Missis- 
sippi national  forests  and  in  a  strong 
spirit  of  cooperation  with  the  State's 
public  and  private  agencies  directed  to- 
ward better  mutual  understanding  and 
working  relationships.  This  resulted  in 
such  achievements  as  improved  wildlife 
habitat,  an  effective  range  management 
program,  more  road  construction  and 
better  road  design,  fewer  forest  fires  and 
less  damage  to  the  State's  natural  re- 
sources, and  jobs  for  people  on  forest 
beautification  and  recreation  projects. 

Indeed,  the  State  of  Mississippi  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  ardent  champions  of 
conservation.  His  good  works  remain 
with  us. 
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The    45th    Birthday    of    Radio    Station 
WJAG,    of    Norfolk,    Nebr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  1,  1967 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  our  de- 
mocracy is  to  maintain  its  strength  and 
'•igor  it  must  be  grounded  in  a  strong 
public  interest.  As  we  all  know,  news- 
papers and  radios  contribute  strongly  to- 
•vard  an  informed  citizenry  and,  there- 
fore, to  strong  public  interest  in  our 
Nation. 

Radio  station  WJAG,  of  Norfolk,  Nebr., 
has  recently  celebrated  its  45th  birth- 
day. It  is  to  this  station's  45  years  of 
continual  public  service  that  I  call  the 
attention  of  m.y  colleagues. 

One  of  the  oldest  stations  in  the  Mid- 
west, WJAG  has  not  changed  ownership 
since  it  obtained  its  first  Federal  license 
on  July  26,  1922.  Founded  by  Gene  Huss, 
and  now  directed  by  his  son,  Jerry  Huss, 
this  broadcasting  organization  has  been 
expanded  over  the  years  to  four  stations 
now  called  the  Beef  Empire  stations. 

Bob  Thomas,  a  good  friend  and  an- 
other second-generation  son  of  the  sta- 
t'ion,  is  the  very  able  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Beef  Empire  sta- 
tions. His  father.  Art  Thomas,  was  a  past 
manager  of  WJAG. 

Mr.  Speaker.  WJAG  and  other  stations 
"ke  it  have  made  the  job  of  representing 
our  constituents  well  considerably  easier 
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by  their  continual  efforts  to  educate  their 
listeners  on  the  issues  and  events  of  our- 
coimtry.  It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
recognize  WJAG's  contribution  in  this 
area  as  she  celebrates  her  45th  birthday. 


A  New  Awareness  of  the  World  in 
Which  We  Live 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1967 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vast  net- 
work of  commimications  systems  linking 
distant  continents  together  today  has 
given  Americans  a  new  awareness  of  the 
world  in  which  they  live. 

And  this  awareness  has  fathered  an 
insatiable  curiosity  about  the  philoso- 
phies, problems,  objectives,  customs,  and 
traditions  of  other  nations  and  peoples. 

Through  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
other  periodicals,  the  most  primitive  ab- 
origine in  the  deepest  jungles  of  Africa 
becomes  a  very  believable  person  with 
social,  political,  and  economical  problems 
just  as  real  as  those  which  face  Ameri- 
cans themselves. 

Concern  for  and  interest  in  people  of 
other  nations  among  an  informed  society 
is  certainly  understandable,  since  knowl- 
edge spawns  tolerance  and  understand- 
ing. These  are  key  ingredients  in  a  free 
world  society  characterized  by  interna- 
tional friendships. 

On  the  other  hand,  misapprehension 
and  mistrust  are  dangerous  seeds  being 
sown  by  those  who  would  profit  by  pro- 
moting suspicions  among  nations.  Such 
intrigue  must  not  go  unchallenged. 

While  government  and  free  enterprise 
organizations  are  actively  working  to 
establish  highly  favorable  relations  with 
other  peoples,  we  must  reach  out  in  other 
directions  to  find  new  methods  of  pro- 
moting a  more  favorable  national  image. 
This  is  a  responsibility  which  shotild  be 
borne  by  every  American. 

Each  of  the  more  than  two  million 
Americans  who  travel  abroad  each  year 
has  the  opportunity  to  perform  a  real 
service  for  his  country.  Through  his  per- 
sonal contacts  with  the  residents  of  for- 
eign nations,  the  Individual  tourist  be- 
comes an  extension  of  our  diplomatic 
service  and  an  ambassador-without- 
portfolio  in  the  countries  through  which 
he  is  traveling. 

Many  American  travelers  possess  im- 
pressive credentials,  such  as  the  knowl- 
edge of  customs,  traditions,  and  language 
of  foreign  nations.  Obviously,  they  are 
well  equipped  to  serve  the  best  interests 
of  their  country  while  traveling  abroad. 

Unfortunately,  other  Americans  are 
ill  equipped  to  represent  their  country 
while  visiting  other  nations.  They  are 
indifferent  to  the  values  of  individual 
diplomacy  and  this  indifference  con- 
tributes to  the  success  of  those  who 
would  create  suspicions  about  our  great 
Republic. 

A  growing  awareness  of  what  consti- 


tutes the  highest  standards  of  individual 
diplomacy  has  given  birth  recently  to  a 
number  of  privately  financed  programs 
whose  explicit  purpose  is  to  educate  the 
American  tourist  on  his  responsibilities 
while  traveling  abroad. 

One  such  program  is  being  conducted 
today  by  Club  Internationale,  a  nation- 
wide vacation  club  whose  members  save 
in  advance  for  low-cost,  luxury  vaca- 
tions. The  club  is  headquartered  in 
Washington  and,  within  less  than  3 
years,  has  grown  in  membership  to  more 
than  15,000  persons  in  35  chapters  across 
the  United  States 

Club  Internationale  was  established 
explicitly  for  the  purpose  of  placing  for- 
eign vacations  within  the  financial  range 
of  those  who  might  not  normally  be  able 
to  afford  them.  But  beyond  the  vacation 
program  itself,  the  club  sponsors  a 
unique  people-to-people  program  de- 
signed to  equip  members  with  the  essen- 
tial tools  of  effective  individual  diplo- 
macy. 

Through  programs  sponsored  by  indi- 
vidual chapters  of  Club  Internationale, 
members  have  the  opportmiity  to  par- 
ticipate in  language  lessons  and  cultural 
studies,  and  to  correspond  with  people  in 
whose  countries  they  will  be  visiting.  And 
special  arrangements  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments permit  members  to  actually 
visit  in  the  homes  of  foreign  nationals  in 
order  to  savor  more  fully  the  customs 
and  traditions  of  various  foreign  cotui- 
tries. 

These  principles  of  good  international 
relations  are  further  reflected  through 
other  activities.  For  instance,  one  Club 
Internationale  chapter  has  adopted  an 
Ecuadorean  child  through  the  Foster 
Parents  Plan,  Inc.,  and  is  helping  to  pay 
for  such  essentials  as  his  education,  food, 
and  clothing. 

Such  programs  are  certainly  worthy  of 
our  recognition  and  support. 


House  Hearings  on  Consumer  Credit, 
Truth-in-Lending  Legislation  To  Begin 
Monday,  August  7,  1967 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1.  1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
hearings  on  S.  5,  the  truth-in-lending 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate  on  July  11.  and 
on  a  comprehensive  consumer  credit 
protection  bill.  H.R.  11601,  will  begin 
next  Monday.  August  7,  1967.  in  the  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

So  many  requests  are  coming  in  from 
organizations  wishing  to  be  heard  dur- 
ing the  hearings  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  schedule  afternoon  as  well  as  morn- 
ing sessions,  even  though  there  may  be 
interruptions  in  the  aft^iTioon  sessions 
because  of  business  on  the  House  floor. 

S.  5.  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  requires 
an  annual  percentage  rate  disclosure  on 
all  finance  charges  in  credit  transactions 
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except  for  first  mortgages,  operi  end  or 
revolving  charges  such  as  made  by  de- 
Dartment  stores,  and  on  transactions  on 
which  the  cost  of  credit  Is  $10  or  less 
Biislness  and  commercial  credit  trans- 
actions are  also  exempt. 

HR  11601.  which  I  introduced  as 
chainnan  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  juuied  by  Ave  other  sub- 
committee members  a.s  cospoiisors— and 
cosponsored,  also.  In  a  separate  bill,  by 
numerous  other  Members  of  the  House- 
contains  all  of  the  disclosure  require- 
ments of  S.  5.  but  none  of  its  exemptions 
except  for  business  and  commercial 
credit  transactions  Thus,  it  Includes  first 
mortgages  and  revolving  charges,  and 
does  not  set  a  minimum  ns^ure  for  cover- 
age. 

BBOAD    CUVERA(.E    OF    crjNSIMER    CREDIT 
PROTECTIO.V    BILL 

In  addition.  H.R.  11601  would  estab- 
lish a  Federal  ceiling  of  18  percent  on 
the  annual  percentage  rate  of  any  con- 
sumer credit  transaction,  unless  the 
States  ha'.e  lower  ceilings  Also,  it  would 
prohibit  the  garni.shment  of  wages  for 
the  satisfaction  of  debts;  it  would  create 
a  National  Commission  on  Consumer 
Finance  to  make  an  invf^stlKation  of  the 
entire  cons-imer  credit  industry:  it 
would  also  give  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  of  Governors  standby  powers  to 
restrict  or  reuulate  consumer  credit  In 
periods  of  national  emergency,  and  to 
establish  minimum  margins  for  trading 
In  commodity  futures  contracts 

In  view  of  the  far-reachin?  nature  of 
some  of  the  propo.sals  in  H  R  11601.  and 
Ui  view  of  the  fact  also  that  the  House 
committee  has  not  previously  held  hear- 
ings on  truth-in-lending  legislation,  we 
intend  to  make  eveiy  effort  to  provide  an 
opportunity  to  those  orgamzations 
which  want  to  be  heard  on  this  legisla- 
tion to  testify  before  us. 

However,  we  do  not  plan  to  permit 
the  hearinf,'s  to  drag  out  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time.  Hence,  we  are  requesting 
witnesses  to  submit  their  written  state- 
ments in  advance  for  inclusion  in  the 
record  and  for  review  by  members  of  the 
subcommittee  prior  to  the  hearing,  so 
that  we  can  devote  tlic  time  to  question- 
ing of  witnesses  and.  thus,  speed  up  the 
proceedings. 

I  have  assured  President  Johnson. 
Speaker  McCormack.  Chairman  Wrioht 
Patman  of  the  parent  committee,  and 
others  who  are  an.xiou.s  to  have  effective 
truth-in-Iending  legislation  enacted  in 
this  session,  that  we  will  do  our  best  to 
get  a  good  bill  out  of  the  subcommittee 
reasonably  soon.  Whether  it  will  con- 
tain all  of  the  provisions  of  H.R  11601 
will  de[)end  largely  upon  the  nature  of 
the  information  we  are  able  to  develop  In 
the  hearings  beginning  ne.xt  Monday 

The  schedule  of  witnesses  will  be  made 
public  after  confirmation  of  tentative 
assignments  has  been  received  from 
prospective  witnesses  with  whom  the 
subcommittee  has  been  in  contact. 

C08PONSOR3    or    rONST'MER    CREDIT    PROTECTION 
BILL 

Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee  mem- 
bers who  have  Joined  me  in  Lntroducing 
H.R.  11601  include  Representatives 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez  of  Texa.^,  Joseph  G. 


MiNisH  of  New  Jersey,  Frank  Annunzio 
of  Illinois,  Jonathan  B  Bingham  of  New 
York,  Democrats:  and  Seymour  Halpern 
of  New  York,  Repubhcan. 

An  identical  bill.  HR  11806,  Intro- 
duced by  Representative  Abraham  J. 
MuLTER  of  New  York,  ranking  membt-r 
of  the  Cunmiittte  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, IS  cosponsored  by  Repre.sentatives 
William  A  Uarfett  of  Pennsylvania, 
Peter  W.  Rudino.  Jr.  of  New  Jersey. 
Henry  S.  Heuss  of  Wi.-.cun.sm,  Leonard 
Farbstein  of  New  York.  Roman  C.  Plhin- 
sKi  of  Illinois,  William  t  Ryan  of  New 
York.  Fernand  St  Germain  of  Rhode 
Island.  Benjamin  S.  Rosen ihal  of  New 
York.  RoBEKr  L.  Leggett  of  California. 
Spark  M  Matsunaga  of  Hawaii.  James  J. 
Howard  of  New  Jersey.  Joseph  P.  Vico- 
RiTO  of  Pennsylvania.  Patsy  T.  Mink  of 
Hawaii,  Joseph  Y.  Re.snuk  cf  New  York. 
James  H.  Scheuer  of  New  York,  and 
Fr.ank  J.  Brascq  of  New  York,  all  Demo- 
crats. 

Numerous  other  bills  on  consumer 
credit  pending  before  the  subcommittee 
are  restricted,  as  is  S.  5.  to  credit  dis- 
closure requirements  only. 


What  U  Thii?— Blackmail? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

'  .r 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  cvli»-.jrMa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREaENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  AuQust  1.  1967 

Mr  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  February 
1959.  Lyndon  Johnson,  then  Senator, 
urged  a  group  of  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperatives,  meet- 
ing in  the  Capital,  to  fli:;ht  for  their  rights 
in  Congress,  saying: 

I  don't  kiiow  how  many  beer  bottles  you 
follcs  have,  but  the  time  has  come  when  you 
muit  aslc  no  quarter  and  gUe  none.  Fight 
them  .  .  In  the  corridors  of  the  Capitol.  In 
each  House,  generate  public  opinion,  support 
your  organlziitlon  -and  eventually,  If  neces- 
sary, use  your  beer  t>oltle3. 

Democrat  Congre.ssman  Thoma.s  G. 
Abernethy.  on  the  Hou.se  floor  on  July 
25.  1967,  criticized  the  President  for 
.seeking  minority  votes  by  joining  their 
chant,  "We  Shall  Overcome." 

Vice  President  Humphrey,  speaking  in 
New  Orleans  on  July   18.   1966.  stated: 

If  I  had  to  live  in  a  slum.  I  tWnlc  you 
would  have  h.id  more  trouble  than  you've 
had  already,  because  I've  got  enough  spark 
left  lu  me  to  lead  a  mighty  good  revolt. 

With  top  leaders  of  our  counti-y  mak- 
ing such  statements,  it  Is  easier,  to  under- 
stand, but  no  less  reprehensible,  when 
militant  civil  rights  leaders  travel  the 
country  making  Inflammatory  state- 
ments and  speeclios. 

Stokely  Carmichael.  now  showing  his 
true  Red  color  in  Havana,  in  a  speech 
in  Florida  referred  to  the  bricking  up 
of  walls  where  formerly  windows  had 
been  broken  by  Molotov  cocktails.  He 
said: 

We  are  coming  baclc  next  time  with  dyna- 
mite. 

In  Havana  he  said: 


This  fight  is  not  going  to  be  a  simple  street 
meeting  It  Is  going  to  be  a  fight  to  the 
death. 

His  successor  as  head  of  the  Student 
•'Nonviolent'  Coordinating  Committee, 
H.  Rap  Brown,  is  presently  free  on  ball, 
accused  of  inciting  the  Cambridge  riots. 
Among  many  Inflammatoi-y  statements 
of  which  he  is  quoted  were: 

I  don't  kn  w  who  burned  the  schr.ol  do-.vn, 
but  you  should  have  burned  It  down  long 
ago. 

And— 

Y  .u  better  get  yourselves  some  guus. 

When  arrested,  he  said: 

We  built  this  country  and  we'll  tear  It 
down. 

At  a  more  recent  press  conference, 
Brown  stated : 

If  Washington.  DC.  don't  come  around, 
Washington,  D.C.,  should  be  burned  down. 

Max  Sunford.  field  chairman  of  the 
Revolutionar:»'  Action  Movement— RAM 
—a  highlv  secret  all-Negro.  Marxist- 
Leninist.  Chinese-Communist -oriented 
organization,  had  been  In  frequent  con- 
tact with  Sto>iely  Carmichael.  He  threat- 
ened to  "disrupt  the  whole  country."  and 
called  for  "burning  down  Washington," 
and  said: 

If  we  don't  get  Justice,  we're  going  to  tear 
this  country  apart. 

Since  1961.  according  to  the  Library  of 
Coneress.  there  have  been  128  riots  of 
national  importance  in  the  United 
States;  some  involving  Negroes,  some 
whites,  and  .some  both.  Most  of  these 
were  racial  disturbances. 

With  each  new  rio',  a  representative 
of  the  Urban  League,  or  the  NAACP.  or 
CORE,  or  some  other  Negro  group, 
blames  It  on  the  lack  of  Federal  spending 
for  iwvertv  elimination,  and  slates 
emphatically  that  dots  will  continue 
until  massive  funds  are  channeled  Into 
the  ghettos. 

What  is  this^  Blackmail:'  How  can 
anvone  define  it  In  any  other  terms? 
Have  Americans  become  so  conditioned 
to  such  llkual  pressures  that  they  no 
longer  speak  up?  When  Castro  demanded 
ran.^om.  we  paid  It  In  spite  of  a  great  out- 
cry from  those  who  retain  a  spark  of  the 
American  spirit  and  courauc  which 
prompted  those  Immortal  words.  "Mil- 
lions for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for 
tribute." 

And  since  then  we  have  witnessed  re- 
peated use  of  this  dlrtle.U  of  all  pre.ssure 
tactics  in  both  national  and  international 
affairs,  and  with  each  failure  to  oppose 
it.  blackmail  has  come  more  to  be  con- 
sidered an  honorable  means  of  obtaining 
that  which  lo.u'lc  and  argument  cannot 
convince  has  merit. 

The  answer  to  these  grasping,  ungrate- 
ful, power-.seeklng  leaders  should  be  for 
Congress  to  declare  that  help  will  be 
forthcoming  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  self-help  evident  in  an  area.  It 
docs  not  cost  anything  to  clean  a  place 
up;  it  takes  only  effort  to  clear  weeds  and 
remove  trash:  it  requires  but  one  thing 
to  start  an  improvement  program,  and 
that  Is  desire.  Then,  and  only  then,  when 
the  effort  has  been  started,  should  funds 
be  provided  for  grass  seed,  for  building 


materials,  and  for  other  necessities,  and 
for  job  training. 

Spending  of  massive  sums  in  urban  re- 
newal types  of  slum  clearance  is  but  a 
temporary  wash  job  unless  It  Is  accom- 
panied by  massive  efforts  by  those  who 
have  influence — the  white  and  Negro 
leaders  of  the  area — who  will  devote  their 
talents  to  uplifting  the  slum  residents  to 
self-sufficiency.  How  much  more  con- 
structive and  really  helpful  would  such  a 
leader  be  than  one  who  exhorts  to  mur- 
der, robbery,  and  arson. 

The  funds  spent  for  welfare,  anti- 
poverty  programs,  job  training,  housing, 
and  urban  renewal  have  run  into  the 
billions.  The  projects  have  been  sold  on 
the  basis  of  helping  to  eliminate  the 
ghettos,  the  slums,  and  poverty  generally. 
As  project  upon  project  has  been  added, 
and  million  dollars  upon  million  dollars, 
so  have  riots  Increased  In  size,  intensity, 
and  numbers. 

The  Idea  has  proved  wrong,  just  as  the 
welfare  state  throughout  history  has 
failed.  Yet,  with  every  new  disturbance, 
the  same  voices  are  heard  condemning 
those  who  will  not  vote  for  enlarging  the 
very  plans  which  have  failed  so  miser- 
ably. 

Congressman  Abernethy  rightfully 
criticized  the  liberal  elements  of  both 
parties  for  sowing  the  seeds  of  rebellion. 
The  riots  are  the  result  "of  the  political 
bidding  contest  the  two  parties  have 
been  engaged  in,  in  their  all-out  effort 
to  get  the  minority  racial  vote,"  he  said. 
In  spite  of  all  the  assistance  given,  the 
situation  worsened  because,  as  he  said, 
'The  black  power  boys  came  back  for 
more,  and  more,  and  more,  and  more." 

As  Dr.  Joseph  Jackson,  great  Negro 
leader  of  the  National  Baptist  Conven- 
tion, says: 

No  sociologist  has  yet  told  us  what  cor- 
rupts tlie  human  spirit  more,  poverty  or 
wealth.  I  am  convinced  that  men  have  the 
power  to  withstand  and  defy  an  evil  environ- 
ment. 

We  hear  that  these  ghettos  are  tinder 
dry.  and  just  waiting  for  a  spark  to  ignite 
them  into  an  Inferno,  that  such  ignition 
Is  spontaneous  when  conditions  get  to  a 
certain  combination  of  elements,  just  as 
a  fire  starts  by  spontaneous  combustion 
in  a  home.  Rubbish.  Consider  the  "ele- 
ments" of  the  Detroit  riot. 

Police  raided  an  after-hours  drinking 
establishment  at  5  o'clock  on  a  Sunday 
morning — nice  lawful  endeavor,  so  the 
police  were  wrong  in  interfering.  "Spon- 
taneously," 200  bottle-and-rock-throw- 
ing  persons  gathered  at  5  a.m. 
Then,  again  "spontaneously,"  fires 
erupted  throughout  the  neighborhood. 
Firemen  raced  to  the  scene,  and,  as  they 
got  out  to  begin  battling  the  blazes, 
sniper  fire  broke  out  from  the  rooftops. 
It  was  a  consistent  pattern  throughout 
the  area — but  it  was  "spontaneous." 

Apain  I  say,  rubbish.  Unrehearsed 
mobs  do  not  gather  and  then  disperse 
through  an  area,  with  individuals  each 
doing  the  identical  thing  In  an  Identical 
way  at  an  Identical  time.  Our  ixillce  de- 
partments in  these  major  cities  are  not 
the  "town  constables"  of  bygone  days. 
They  know  what  Is  going  on,  and  how  it 
Is  being  done,  and  would  have  the  situa- 


tion in  hand,  If  they  were  not  forced  by 
higher  authority  to  use  kid  gloves. 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  now  in 
his  50th  year  In  that  agency,  can  hardly 
be  considered  Ill-informed.  Describing 
the  Negro  riots,  he  said : 

Cotnmunists  and  other  subversives  and 
extremists  strive  and  labor  ceaselessly  to  pre- 
cipitate racial  trouble  and  to  take  advantage 
ot  racial  discord  in  this  country.  Such  ele- 
ments were  active  in  exploiting  and  aggravat- 
ing the  riots,  for  example,  in  Harlem,  Watts, 
Cleveland,  and  Chicago. 

Our  Attorney  General,  the  top  law- 
enforcement  official  In  the  Nation,  thinks 
our  crime  is  merely  a  social  problem.  So 
long  as  he  thus  continues  to  think.  Just 
so  long  will  hoodlums,  whether  so-called 
civil  rights  leaders  or  not,  continue  to 
enforce  their  demands  upon  society  by 
the  pure  and  unadulterated  blackmail 
now  being  used. 

Today,  according  to  some  estimates, 
there  are  15  million  poor  families.  Give 
them  each  $5,000  a  year,  for  a  total  cost 
of  $75  billion  annually,  and  what  would 
we  have?  One  hundred  seventy-five  mil- 
lion people  would  be  poorer;  the  15  mil- 
lion families  would  have  lost  that  much 
more  self-respect  and  self-reliance,  and 
riots  would  increase.  Instead  of  being 
thankful  for  the  $5,000,  many  would  be 
looking  at  those  making  $10,000  and 
would  be  rioting  to  force  additional 
"massive  Federal  funds"  to  eliminate  the 
ghettos  of  poverty. 

One  of  the  basic  problems  is  that  the 
administration  promised  far  more  than 
it  could  give,  legislatively  or  financially, 
and  gave  far  more  than  could  be  re- 
sponsibly absorbed.  The  Negro  people 
can  be  helped,  but  self-help  must  be  ac- 
companied by  self-responsibility,  and 
remain  a  major  portion  of  the  assistance 
program.  In  the  meantime,  insurrection 
must  be  stopped,  and  now  is  the  time. 
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OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  1.  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  distinguished  colleagues,  the  Honor- 
able Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  has  been  a 
longtime  leader  in  the  congressional 
flght  to  curb  wartime  profiteering. 

In  an  article  in  the  August  1967  issue 
of  the  Progressive  magazine,  entitled 
"The  War  Profiteers,"  Mr.  Gonzalez 
charges  that  "the  sudden  and  tremendous 
upsurge  in  procurement"  for  the  war  in 
Vietnam  in  the  past  18  months  has 
loosened  Government  procurement  prac- 
tices and  set  the  stage  for  profiteering. 

He  notes  that  "in  fiscal  1966  prime 
contract  awards  soared  to  $38.2  billion, 
an  increase  of  more  than  $10  billion"  over 
fiscal  1965,  and  that  estimates  for  prime 
contracts  in  fiscal  1967  range  as  high  as 
$45  billion. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  asks  if  the  Renegotia- 
tion   Board,    the    Government    agency 


created  in  1951  to  beat  back  the  profit- 
eers during  the  Korean  war,  will  be  able 
to  do  a  thorough  job  In  recovering  ex- 
cess profits  from  "Vietnam  war  contrac- 
tors. 

The  issues  that  Mr.  Gonzalez  raises  in 
his  thoughtful  article  are  of  great  con- 
cern to  this  body.  Therefore,  I  insert  the 
article  in  the  Record  at  this  point  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  it  their  close 
attention: 

The  War  Profiteers 
(By  Henry  B.  Gonzalez) 

During  a  war,  it  is  necessary  for  a  nation 
to  mobilize  both  its  human  and  material  re- 
sources— men,  arms,  equipment,  and  other 
supplies.  But  there  is  a  crucial  difference  in 
the  ways  by  which  men  and  property  are 
pressed  into  service  for  war. 

Men  are  drafted.  If  they  are  in  the  pre- 
rcrlbed  age  bracket  and  otherwise  qualify, 
they  are  mobilized,  willing  or  not.  The  ci'vll- 
ian  who  is  conscripted  into  the  military 
sacrifices  the  coniforis  of  his  family,  his 
lionie,  his  job,  his  security,  and  possibly  his 
life.  The  indivldu.il  has  no  opportunity  to 
bargain  or  negotiate  for  his  pay  and  benefits. 
His  compensation  is  fi.xed  by  law  and  it  Is 
pitifully  low. 

Property,  on  the  other  hand,  is  purchased, 
much  of  it  through  the  awarding  of  contracts 
by  the  government,  usually  at  great  profit  to 
corporations. 

One  would  suppose  that  those  persons  who 
supply  the  government  with  property  in  time 
of  war  would  be  willing  to  do  it  without 
exacting  excessive  profits.  In  light  of  the 
heavy  sacrifices  by  those  who  go  to  war, 
those  who  do  not  fight  but  who  benefit  from 
the  war  by  doing  business  with  the  Govern- 
ment should  at  least  be  expected  not  to 
take  advantage  of  the  situation  by  profiteer- 
ine;. 

But  the  facts  make  It  clear  that  profiteer- 
ing is  taking  place  an  a  considerable  scale 
and  there  is  evidence  that  it  is  on  the  up- 
swing. 

"Vv'ar  profiteering"  apparently  is  an  un- 
mentionable subject  In  Washington.  Even 
the  Independent  Renegotiation  Board,  estab- 
lished in  1951  to  beat  back  the  profiteers 
during  the  Korean  "War,  prefers  the  term  "ex- 
cess profits."  Nevertheless,  the  Board  made 
determinations  of  excess  profits  in  the 
amount  of  $24.5  million  In  fiscal  year  1966. 
This  money  was  returned  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury by  private  contractors.  In  addition.  $23.2 
million  was  received  by  the  Govermnent 
through  'voluntary  refunds"  and  "volun- 
tary price  reductions"  In  connection  v,-:th 
renegotiation  proceedings.  These  recoveries, 
although  small,  are  all  the  more  remarkable 
in  light  of  what  Congress  has  done  to  the 
Renegotiation  Board  since  it  was  created  in 
1951. 

War  profiteers  grow  fattest  and  richest 
when  elected  public  officials,  the  press,  and 
other  news  media  ignore  the  issue.  It  is  in 
the  absence  of  public  attention  today  that 
the  profiteer  can  successfully  push  his  spe- 
cial Interest  legislation  with  one  hand  while 
pocketing  "excess  profits"  with  the  other. 

There  was  a  time  when  war  profiteering 
was  a  more  glamorous  and  a  more  news- 
worthy Issue.  Some  of  us  can  recall  the  head- 
lines made  by  the  then  Senator  Harry  S. 
Truman  with  his  extensive  Senate  Investiga- 
tions Into  profiteering  during  World  War  II. 

The  War  Contracts  Price  Adjustment 
Board,  predece,ssor  to  the  present  Board,  re- 
covered more  than  $11  billion  dollars  in  "ex- 
cess profits"  from  private  contractors  doing 
business  with  their  Government  during 
World  War  II.  More  than  $800  million  was 
recovered  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Korean 
War.  The  real  question  l8,  how  much  got 
away? 

The  reason  that  profiteering  increases  in 
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time  of  war  la  easily  understood  During  such 
periods  the  Government  s  need   for  supplies 
and    materials    incrtaseo   suddenly    to   great 
heights.  The  requirement  for  speed  in  pro- 
duction eliminates  the  opportunity  for  often 
long    cautious  negotiations,  c.xreful  surveys, 
and  other  steps  which  sound  purchasing  pol- 
icy  otherwise   requires    The   practice  of   in- 
vlUng  bids  for  Government  rontr.icts  la  set 
aside:   competition  decreases  and  often  dis- 
appears. The  forecasting  of  costs  of  pr  .duc- 
tlon   becomes   impossible  except  as  a  m.itter 
of    guesswork     .\3    a    result,    contractors.    In 
seeking   to  guard   asalnst   contmi^euric-s   -ind 
often   for  leas   Justifiable  reixsons,   skyrocket 
their  costs    It   Is   dvirliig   this  crucial   time. 
when   the   nation's   need   Is   greatest    but   Us 
ability  to  proceed  with  caution  Is  least  that 
negligent    and    unscrupulous    dealings    are 
widely  practiced. 

Senator  William  Proxmtre  of  Wisconsin, 
chairman  of  tlie  Economy  In  Government 
Subcommittee,  recently  said  that  when  he 
found  out  how  the  Defense  Department  is 
currently  spending  it.^  enormous  budget— an 
annual  average  of  S1.600  for  each  American 
family— It    -shocked  n-.e  out  of  my  chair." 

No  better  example  of  the  taking  of  "excess 
pro:its"  exists  than  the  one  documented  by 
the  case  of  Boeing  A\rplane  Co.  v.  US.  de- 
cided by  the  United  States  Tax  Court  In  1962 
Boeing  had  attempted  to  charge,  as  a  legit- 
imate expense  on  Its  Government  contract 
for  military  aircraft,  the  cost  of  the  design, 
development  and  construction  of  the  proto- 
type of  the  707  commercial  airliner. 

Another  item  claimed  by  B'>elng  as  a 
legitimate  expense  against  Its  contract  was 
$629,000  for  "instltutionar'  advertising,  sell- 
ing expen.;e  and  entertainment  expense  The 
court  found  that  the  "institutional"  adver- 
tising consisted  In  Boeing  keeping  Its  i.ame 
before  the  public  as  a  prxluoer  of  commer- 
cial aircraft  This  is  not  a  new  practice  Then 
Senator  Harry  S  Truman  wrote  In  The  Pro- 
gressive in  1943  of  parallel  abuses  In  World 
War  II.  and  pointed  out  that  "the  advertis- 
ing costs  the  corporations  practically  nothing 
®  ...    * *.-  ki will  •• 


because  the  taxpayer  foots  the  bill 

In  the  Boeing  case  the  selling  expenses 
were  incurred  in  connection  with  its  com- 
mercial buslnees.  and  the  entertainment 
expense  was  In  part  for  the  purchase  of  meals 
and  the  general  entertainment  of  visitors 
and  business  associates.  None  of  these  Items 
was  allowed  by  the  court 

Boeing  had  appealed  a  $9  8  million  deter- 
mination of  excess  profits  by  the  Renegoti- 
ation Board  The  court  determined  that  Boe- 
ing owed  the  government  not  $9.8  million, 
but  $13  million  In  excess  profits,  underscoring 
the  weakne.^s,  or  at  least  the  moderation,  of 
the  Renegotiation  Board.  But  renegotiation 
cases  seldom  reach  the  courts.  If  they  did 
there  might  well  be  more  Boeing-type  cases 
A  North  American  Aviation,  Inc  case,  de- 
cided by  the  Board  in  1962.  held  that  the 
company  had  received  excess  profits  In  the 
total  amount  of  $16  5  million  And  a  »10 
million  refund  of  excess  profits  was  obtAlned 
from  General  Motors  In  1958.  as  a  result  of 
a  Congressional  Investigation  into  the  pro- 
duction of  the  P081F  airplanes. 

It  Is  no  surprise,  then,  that  there  Is  a 
movement  to  abolish  the  Renegotiation 
Board,  or  that  among  the  strongest  mem- 
bers of  the  movement  are  the  aerospace 
mdustrles  In  a  letter  dated  March  23.  1966 
the  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc  --tated  to  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Conomittee 

"This  asstx-lation  Is  convinced  that  expira- 
tion of  the  iRenokjotiatlonl  Act  would  not 
barm  the  nation's  defense  effort  and  would 
not  Increase  the  cost  of  procurement" 

It  Is  the  level  of  procurement  and  the  rela- 
tive rate  of  pri:)curement  that  determines  the 
profiteer  .As  an  obvious  example.  0^)ve^nment 
procurement  reached  record  high  levels  In  an 
extremely  short  period  with  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II    \  similar  situation  occurred 


with  the  Korean  War  Vietnam,  until  recent- 
ly, has  been  somewhat  different.  It  Is  the  sud- 
den and  Uemendous  u!)6urge  In  procurement 
that  lixisens  up  Government—  mainly  De- 
fense Depi\rtment  -  practices  and  sets  the 
st:ige  for  profiteering.  For  Vietnam  there  was 
no  sudden  upsurge  until  hust  year. 

For  several  years  preceding  1966.  procure- 
ment and  prime  contract  awards  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  had  remained  at  a  high 
but  a  fairly  steady  level  In  nscal  year  1964, 
prime  contract  awards  totaled  $28.7  billion. 
In  fiscal  1965,  the  figure  even  declined,  to 
$27.9  billion.  But  In  fiscal  1966  prime  contract 
awards  soared  to  838  2  billion,  an  Increa-se  of 
more  than  $10  billion  or  approximately 
thirty-nine  per  cent  In  a  one  year  [lerlod— a 
sudden   and    tremendous   upsurge. 

The  figures  f>  r  the  first  six  months  of  fiscal 
year  1967  show  a  twenty-eight  per  cent  in- 
crease over  the  1966  figures.  The  best  esti- 
mate projects  about  a  twenty  per  cent  In- 
crec'-se  for  the  full  year,  which  will  place 
prime  contract  awards  for  1967  at  $45  billion 
This  amount  will  be  the  hlgheet  dollar 
amount  In  any  year  since  World  War  II.  In- 
cluding the  Korean  perlrKl  Inevitably  these 
increases  will  add  a  greater  workload  to  the 
Renegotiation  Board  and  will  hoj^efuUy  re- 
sult In  large  recoveries  of  excess  profits  But 
how  well-equipped  is  the  Board  to  do  a  thor- 
ough Job? 

The  Government's  earliest  attempts  to 
curb  profiteering  resulted  in  the  Vlnson- 
Trammell  Act  of  1934.  This  law.  as  later 
amended,  fixed  profits  on  shipbuilding  at 
ten  per  cent  and  on  aircraft  at  twelve  per 
cent.  Unfortunately,  neither  the  Vlnson- 
Trammell  Act  nor  subsequent  attempts  to 
r?strlct  excessive  prohts  by  building  safe- 
guards around  the  contract  Itself  worked  as 
Intended  Vlnson-Trammell  contractors  slm- 
p'v  padded  their  costs  to  defeat  the  st.itu- 
tory  percentage  limitation  on  profits  Cost- 
plus-flxed-fee  contracts:  lump  sum  con- 
tracts; escalator  clauses:  permit  tine  price 
adjustments  in  accordance  with  fluctuations 
of  labor  and  other  costs;  and  letters  of  Intent 
to  negotiate  a  formal  contract  were  all  tried 
without  material  success. 

With  the  experience  of  World  War  I.  when 
profiteering  reached  a  zenith,  and  the  failure 
of  Vlnsun-Trammell.  still  fresh  in  Govern- 
ment circles  the  principle  of  renegotiation 
was  Introduced  at  the  outset  of  World  War 
II  Under  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1942  the 
Government  reserved  the  right  to  renegoti- 
ate Wartime  contr.icts  by  procurement  offi- 
cials Thus,  a  contractor  may  be  called  upon 
to  refund  to  the  Treasury  that  portion  of 
his  profits  for  the  fiscal  year  examined— on 
contracts  with  Government  departments 
named  In  the  Act — which  are  determined  by 
the  Board  to  be  excessive. 

Tl.e  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  made  the 
Board  Independent  for  the  first  time  But 
the  Act  Is  temporary  and  must  be  renewed 
every  two  years  The  1951  Act  was  strong  and 
sound  It  enabled  the  Go\ernment  to  recover 
more  than  $800  million  In  connection  with 
contract  awards  during  the  Korean  War.  In 
addition  to  large  voluntary  refunds. 

Beginning  In  1954.  however,  a  series  if 
amendments  was  pushed  through  Congress 
with  the  inten*  of  reducmq  the  ability  of 
the  Board  to  do  the  Job  intended.  For  ex- 
ample, under  the  original  Act,  contractors 
whose  prime  contract  awards  totaled  at 
least  $250,000  during  the  fiscal  year  were 
subject  to  renegotiation  The  1954  amend- 
ments raised  the  floor  to  $500,000.  In  1956 
the  floor  was  again  raised,  to  $1  million. 

.An  even  more  serious  limitation  on  the 
Board's  ability  to  police  the  profiteers  is  the 
mul'.Stude  of  exemptions  that  have  been  In- 
serted into  the  Act  Contracts  for  "durable 
productive  equipment,"  meaning  machinery. 
tools,  or  other  productive  equipment  with  a 
useful  life  of  mere  than  five  years,  are  ex- 
empt.   There  is  an  exemption  for  "Stand.ird 


Commercial  Articles  or  Services"— articles 
customarily  maintained  in  stock  by  the  con- 
tractor, the  commercial  non-governmental 
sales  from  which  constitute  at  least  thirty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  total  sales  of  that  article 
during  the  fl.scal  year.  This  covers  a  huge 
range  of  products  and  services. 

Other  limitations  now  include  an  exemp- 
tion for  construction  contracts  let  by  com- 
petitive bUUling.  a  five  >car  carry-forward 
losd  provision,  and  elimination  from  the  Act 
of  a  number  of  Government  agencies  which 
were  originally  covered.  Tliese  agencies  In- 
clude the  Coast  Guard,  Dejjartment  of  Com- 
merce, Tennes.see  Valley  .Authority,  Bureau 
of  Mines.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  the 
Canal   Zone  Government. 

rhere  l.i  a  time  lag  of  about  eighteen 
months  between  the  awarding  of  prime  con- 
tracts and  the  time  they  come  before  the 
Renegotiation  Board  for  review,  if  they  ever 
do.  So  the  imp.-ict  upon  the  Board's  activities 
as  a  result  of  the  huge  stfp-up  in  Defense 
procurement  for  Vietnam  has  not  yet  been 
felt.  When  It  docs  hit,  it  will  confront  a 
Board  hamstrung  not  only  by  statutory  lim- 
itations and  with  its  Jurisdiction  narrowly 
defined.  It  will  also  find  a  Board  seriously 
reduced  In  manpower.  The  Board's  activities 
are  conducted  tod.iy  witli  less  than  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  perfonne!  It  had  during 
the  Korean  War 

The  profiteers  who  Intentionally  gouge  tlie 
Government  for  excessive  profits  during  a 
ume  of  \\ar  are  also  guilty  of  consciously 
withdrawing  efficiency  from  our  industrial 
capacity.  These  private-businessmen  prof- 
iteers are  in  reall:y  guilty  of  sabotage. 

It  Is  a  peculiar  system  of  national  values 
when  young  men  are  vilified  and  stnt  to  the 
penitentiary  for  refusing  conscilptlon — a 
n.ethod  of  coercion  the  opposition  to  which 
v.as  respon.sible  in  large  part  for  the  forma- 
lion  of  the  United  States— while  contractors 
,'.r;d  corpor.ito  executives  are  permitted  to 
st.iv  home  find  profiteer  off  the  people  In  a 
time  of  war.  In  light  of  the  heavy  sacrifices 
made  by  the  men  who  do  the  fighting  and 
dying,  one  would  expect  that  those  who  do 
business  with  the  Government  would  not 
take  advantage  of  the  situation  by  profiteer- 
ing. 

Our  history  has  been  one  of  rampant  war 
profiteering,  and  I  urn  convinced,  as  even 
the  limited  annual  reports  of  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board  reveal,  that  profiteering  Is  going 
on  now.  Is  increasing,  and  will  continue  to 
increase  unless  something  more  realistic  Is 
done  to  stop  it.  For  this  reason,  I  have  In- 
troduced legislation  to  put  some  meaning 
into  renegotiation  My  bill,  H.R.  6792,  would 
bring  the  floor  for  contracts  subject  to  re- 
negotiation back  down  to  $250,000.  ellmln- 
ate  the  all  Important  standard  commercial 
.irticlt-s  exemption,  eliminate  the  competi- 
tive bid-construction  exemption,  eliminate 
other  exemptions  with  respect  to  subcon- 
tracts, and  F  lace  TVA  under  coverage  of  the 
Act. 

These  changes  would  restore  the  Board 
to  approximately  the  condition  It  was  In  and 
the  strength  it  had  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  War.  There  is  no  excuse  for  not  tak- 
ing proper  safe><uards  against  profiteering. 
By  confining  the  Board  the  way  It  is  re- 
stricted at  pre.sent,  we  have.  In  effect,  locked 
up  the  policeman  on  the  beat  In  the  middle 
of  a  crlrne  wave. 

But  powerful  forces  are  moving  to  do  Just 
that.  Last  year  a  serious  effort  was  made  to 
kill  the  Board  by  not  extending  the  Re- 
negotiation Act.  The  Act  was  extended,  until 
1968.  An  even  more  serious  effort  to  kill  It 
will  surely  be  made  next  year.  In  the  mean- 
time, an  Investigation  of  the  Renegotiation 
Act  was  authorized.  Both  the  law  and  the 
Board  have  been  examined  and  Investigated 
.several  tlme-s  The  latest  Congressional  in- 
vestigation of  the  Board  was  as  recent  as 
1962. 
What  we  ought  to  bo  Investigating  Is  not 
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the  Board,  but  profiteering  Itself.  A  full- 
fledged  Congressional  Investigation  Into  prof- 
iteering, in  which  the  names  of  contractors 


and  corporations  who  have  taken  excessive 
profits  In  the  past  would  be  revealed,  and  in 
which  the  appropriate  ofliclals  could  be  ex- 


amined, would  be  both  a  revealing  and  an 
enlightening  lesson.  It  could  lead  to  Impor- 
tant new  legislation. 


SENATE        I 

Wednesday,  Acgist  2,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

Dr.  Maggart  B.  Howell,  district  super- 
intendent of  the  Methodist  Church, 
Waco  district,  Waco,  Tex.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Our  Father,  upon  whose  truth  our 
country  was  formed,  by  whose  mercy 
we  remain  a  nation: 

We  praise  Thee,  great,  good,  grasp- 
able  God,  for  our  Republic — these  sa- 
cred Halls,  Thy  servants  who  minister 
here,  and  the  citizens  who  iuve  sent 
them.  We  are  Thine.  This  is  Thy  world. 
not  odi's. 

We  repent  of  our  sins  in  it,  littleness 
when  we  ought  to  have  been  big.  dull- 
ness to  our  brother's  need,  blindness  to 
Thy  truth,  way,  life;  love  of  ease  instead 
of  painful  pursuit  of  godly  growth,  loose 
living  contrary  to  the  disciplined  life. 
Do  Thou  forgive  us! 

God  bless  America,  land  that  we  love. 
Help  us  restore  law  and  order  coupled 
With  a  compassion  for  the  exploited 
least  of  our  brethren.  Grant  us  to  see 
that  "obedience  to  law  is  liberty";  that 
we  can  be  free  only  as  we  accept  the 
shackles  of  freedom.  Enable  us  to  be  not 
so  much  our  brother's  keeper  as  our 
brother's  brother.  Give  us  concern  in- 
stead of  complacency,  sharing  in  place 
of  selfish  indulgence.  Sustain  our  sons 
and  daughters  in  Vietnam.  Assist  us  to 
find  peace  in  justice  for  all  people.  Give 
us  perspective  to  know  what  is  right, 
and  courage  to  do  it. 

We  pray  for  our  President  and  the 
Congress.  Grant  these  our  brothers  wis- 
dom for  decisions,  courage  for  proper  ac- 
tion, stamina  to  persevere  in  their  tedi- 
ous tasks,  the  will  to  please  God  rather 
than  men.  Keep  their  families;  nurture 
their  children;  p'uard  their  homes. 

And  now,  O  God,  we  commit  ourselves 
to  Thee  "to  serve  this  present  age,  our 
calhnp  to  fulfill.  Oh.  may  it  all  our  pow- 
ers engage  to  do  our  Master's  will." 
In  Christ's  name.  Amen. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Mes.sages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the' 
Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler.  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  mes.sage  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
nad  passed  the  bill  (S.  454)  for  the  relief 
of  Richard  K.  Jones,  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills.  In 


which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate : 

H.R.  1674.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frank  I. 
Mellin.  Jr.; 

H.R.  1680.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Lessle  Edwards; 

H.R.  2668.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sevasti 
DIakides; 

H.R.  4015.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  T. 
Michael  Smith; 

H.R.  6666.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Marilyn  Shorette; 

H.R.  7324.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo 
P.  Mondez,  M.D.; 

H.R.  8254.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jan 
Drobot;  and 

H.R.  11722.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  Installations  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  armounced  that 
the  Speaker  had  afiftxed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

H.R.  1517.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Matteo  Groppo; 

H.R.  1532.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Al- 
fredo A.  Navarro; 

H.R.  1564.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anto- 
nlna  Roundinelli  Ascl; 

H.R.  1612.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Joseph  Shea; 

H.R.  1724.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hwang 
Duk  Hwa; 

H.R.  1814.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gio- 
vanni and  Francesco  Urga-Ferraro; 

H.R.  1818.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marina 
Panaglotls  Restos; 

H.R.  2532.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Ottawa  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa In  docket  No.  303  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3221.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alex- 
ander D.  Cross; 

H.R.  3522.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Rafael  F.  Suarez; 

HJl.  3631.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dedica- 
tion of  certain  streets  on  the  Agua  Caliente 
Indian  Reservation  and  to  convey  title  to 
certain  platted  streets,  alleys,  and  strips  of 
land; 

H.R.  5224.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gull- 
lermo  Fresco  De  Jongh; 

H.R.  5862.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan 
F.  Chaves; 

H.R.  5996.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ber- 
nardino D.  Marcelo;  and 

H.R.  9080.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pederlco 
de  la  Cruz-Munoz. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles,  and  referred,  as 
Indicated : 

H.R.  1674.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frank  I. 
Mellin,  Jr.; 

H.R.  1680.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Lessle  Edwards; 

HR.  2668.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sevasti 
DIakides; 

H.R.  4015.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  T. 
Michael  Smith; 

H,R.  6666.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Marilyn  Shorette; 

H.R.  7324.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo 
F.  Mondez,  M.D.;  and 

H.R.  8254.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jan 
Drobot;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  1172-2.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, July  31,  1967,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
committees  and  subcommittees  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today: 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Man- 
power, and  Poverty  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  executive 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


NATIONAL   SCIENCE   BOARD 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Dr.  Roger  W.  Heyns,  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Science  Board. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPOR- 
TUNITY COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Clifford  L.  Alexander,  Jr.,  of  New 
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York,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity   Commission 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  Immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  con.sideration  of  measures  on 
the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calendar 
No.  442  and  the  succeeding  measures  in 
sequence 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


pxeept  ftpproxim.»tely  thirty-one  .ind  iweniy- 
five-hundredths  a/-res  loc.ited  in  the  e.istsrly 
part  of  the  e.ist  half  northwest  quarter  de- 
scribed as  follows. 

Beginning  at  a  point  259  feet  west  of  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  east  half  northwest 
quarter  se<:tlon  18.  township  12  north,  range 
16  west,  thence  we.st  along  the  north  section 
I'ne  of  s.i.d  section  18  for  a  alst.ince  of  426 
feet  thence  south  1  degree  20  minute*  we«t 
for  a  distance  of  1.487  feet;  then..-e  south  88 
degrees  20  minutes  east  for  a  distance  of 
284  feet  then  south  0  degrt*  50  minutes  west 
for    a   dlst.mce   of    987  5    feet,    thence   south 

42  degrees  54  minutes  weel  f-'r  a  distance  of 
223  9  feet  to  the  e.\st-west  quirter  section 
line  of  said  section  18;  thence  east  along  said 
quarter  se~tton  line  for  ft  distance  of  670  feet 
lo  the  southeast  corner  of  said  northwest 
quarter  of  sect. on  18,   thence  north  o  degree 

43  minutes  east  along  the  north-south  qu.u- 
tfr  section  line  for  a  dlst mce  of  2.315  feet; 
thence  west  for  a  distance  of  259  feet;  thence 
north  0  degree  43  minutes  east  for  a  distance 
of  325  feel  to  the  point  of  beginning 

Sec  2  The  title  of  the  tribes  to  the  laud 
cjanveyed  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  no  exemption  from  tixation  cr  re- 
striction on  use.  manigement,  or  dlsposlUon 
because  of  Indian  ownership 

Sec  3  Thlfi  conveyance  Is  subject  to  exist- 
ing rights-of-way  for  waterllnes.  electric 
transmission    hnes.    roads,    and    railroads. 

Sec  4  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  Is 
dlref-ted  to  det»rmlne.  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
August  13  1946  (60  Stat  1050),  the  extent 
to  which  the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by 
this  Act  should  or  should  not  be  set  off 
against  any  claim  against  the  United  States 
determined  by  the  Comml.sslon 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  pas.sed 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
■A  bill  to  convey  certain  federally  owned 
lands  to  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
Tribes  of  Oklahoma." 


LAND  IN  TRUST  FOR  THE  CHEY- 
ENNE AND  ARAPAHO  TRIBES  OF 
OKLAHOMA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  IS.  1173'  to  declare  that  certain  land 
of  .the  United  States  is  held  by  the  United 
States  in   trust   for   the  Cheyenne   and 
Arapaho  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  which  had 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior  and   Insular   Affairs   with   amend- 
ments on  page  1,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
5.  to  strike  out    "are  hereby  declared  to 
be  held  by  the  United  Slates  in  trust  for 
the   CiieyetKie    and    Arapaho   Tribes   of 
Oklahoma'  and  insert  'are  hereby  con- 
veyed   to    the    Cheyenne    and    Aranaho 
Tribes  of  Oklahoma";  on  page  2,  line  10. 
after  the  word    'of.  to  strike  out  "284 
feet:"    and    m-sert    •1.487    feet:    thence 
south  88  deurees  20  minutes  east  for  a 
distanc*:-  of  284  feet;";  after  line  21,  to 
Insert  a  new  .section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  2  The  title  of  the  trlbe.s  to  the  land 
conveyed  pursuant  'o  this  Act  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  no  exemption  from  taxation  or  re- 
striction on  u.se.  management,  or  disposition 
because  of  Indian  ownership 

On  page  3,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1.  to 
change  the  .section  nimiber  from  "2"  to 
•■3";  and,  at  the  beginning  of  line  4,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "3"  to 
"4";  so  as  to  nictke  the  bill  read 
S   1173 

Be  it  enacted  by  tHe  Senate  and  House 
of  RepTeientatiir.i  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cong-e^s  assembled.  Thit.  all 
right.  Utle.  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
In  and  to  the  following  described  land,  and 
Improvements  thereon,  are  hereby  conveyed 
to  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Trlbee  of  Okla- 
homa' 

All  of  the  northwest  quarter  section  18 
townahlp  12  north,  range  18  west,  Indian 
meridian,  Cuater  County.  State  of  Oklahoma. 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimoas  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No  456  > ,  explaining  the  purpose:-  of  the 

bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pt'RPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  Introduced.  Is 
to  donate  approximately  116  acres  of  Fed- 
eral land  to  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Tribes 
of  Oklahoma 

The  subject  lands  were  originally  part  of 
an  Indian  allotment  which  w,ia  relinquished 
and  subsequently  became  classified  as  un- 
allotted land  with  title  vestl.ic  In  the  Vnlted 
States  For  manv  years  the  land  has  been 
utilized  tor  scho<jl  farm  station  purposes  In 
connection  with  Segar  Indian  School  located 
a  short  dustance  from  the  city  of  Clinton, 
Okla.  The  lands  are  now  surplus  to  the  needs 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  nnd  It  Is  pro- 
posed that  they  be  donated  to  the  tribes  for 
an  old-age  rest  home,  housing  development, 
commercial  or  light  Industrial  use.  and  agri- 
cultural purposes 

By  Resolution  No.  343-S15,  dated  April  26, 
1967,  the  business  committee  of  the  Chey- 
enne and  Arapaho  Tribes  requosted  that 
these  land.s  be  conveyed  to  them  in  fee 
simple  rather  than  In  trust  st  itus  The  com- 
mittee has  therefore  amended  the  bill  to 
provide  that  the  land  will  be  given  to  the 
tribes  without  any  restriction  on  Us  use. 
management,  or  disposition  because  of  In- 
dian ownership 

COST 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  advised  the 
committee  that  the  land  to  be  given  to  the 
tribes  bv  this  bill  Is  currently  valued  at 
$30,000  The  committee  notes  that  section 
3  of  the  bin  provides  for  a  poselble  set  off 
of  the  value  conveyed  by  the  bill  In  connec- 
tion with  any  claim  which  the  Cheyenne  and 
Arapaho  Indians  may  have  pending  before 
the  Indian  Claluvs  Commission. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to 


NONREIMBURSABLE  EXPENSES  OF 
CERTAIN  RECLAMATION  PROJ- 
ECTS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  1251'  to  make  certain  reclama- 
tion project  expenses  nonreimbursable 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  In.sular  Affairs 
with  amendments  in  line  4,  after  the 
word  ■•supplement<>d".  to  insert  "or  the 
law  applicable  to  Indian  irrigation  proj- 
ects."; and.  in  line  8.  after  the  word 
"any",  to  strike  out  "Federal"  and  in- 
sert "irrigation  or";  so  as  to  make  the 

bill  read: 

s.   1251 

Br  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
wlthstiinding  any  provision  of  the  Federal 
reclamation  laws,  a.s  amended  and  supple- 
mented, or  the  laws  applicable  to  Indian  ir- 
rigation projects,  severance  payments  to  era- 
ployeeK  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
resulting  from  the  transfer  U)  a  non-Federal 
agency  of  operation  and  maintenance  re- 
sponsibilities for  any  Irrigation  or  reclama- 
tion project  shall  be  nonreimbursable  aiid 
nonrcturnable. 
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Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho  Mr.  President, 
S  1251  would  corrtct  a  .'situation  which, 
wltiiout  its  pa.ssago,  could  re.sult  in  pri- 
vate entities  being  forced  to  pay  obliga- 
tions which  are  properly  those  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

It  would  make  nonreimbursable  the 
severance  payments  to  which  depart- 
mental employees  are  entitled  when  their 
Federal  employment  is  terminated  be- 
cause of  the  transfer  of  reclamation 
works  to  a  local  agency  for  operation 
and  maintenance. 

Section  6  of  the  Reclamation  Project 
Act  of  1939  requires  the  entity  contract- 
ing for  repayment  of  irrigation  construc- 
tion costs  of  a  project  to  advance 
operation  and  maintenance  funds  to  the 
United  States  durinq  the  time  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  operates  the  project 
After  the  responsibility  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  project  works  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  contracing  entity,  that  en- 
tity operates  and  maintains  the  works  at 
its  own  expense  and  at  no  cost  to  the 
United  States. 

It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  and  the  Bureau 
that  responsibility  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  an  irrmation  project  be 
tui  rird  over  to  the  water  users  organiza- 
tion once  the  facilities  are  complete  and 
reasonably  well  stabilized  and  the  orga- 
nization is  competent,  willing,  and  finan- 
cially able  to  operate  and  maintain  the 
works 

Under  section  9  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Salary  Act  of  1965.  employees 
involuntarily  separated  from  the  Federal 
service  and  who  meet  requirements  of 
the  act  are  entitled  to  severance  pay. 
Thus  employees  whose  Federal  employ- 
ment IS  terminated  as  a  result  of  the 


transfer  of  operation  and  maintenance 
responsibilities  are  entitled  to  severance 
pay. 

Since  their  Federal  salaries  are  in- 
cluded as  a  part  of  the  operation  and 
maintenance  expenses  of  a  project,  there 
is  no  alternative  to  requiring  the  water 
users  organization  to  either  advance 
funds  or  reimburse  the  Government  for 
funds  disbursed  to  these  employees  for 
severance  pay.  This  requirement  compli- 
cates the  transfer  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance negotiations,  and  may  even  pre- 
clude such  transfer. 

The  Federal  employees  involved  may 
have  been  employed  by  the  Government 
in  other  localities,  so  that  severance 
benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled  are 
based,  in  part,  upon  employment  on  oth- 
er projects.  It  is  Inequitable  to  require 
the  water  users  organization  to  assume 
severance  pay  obligations. 

The  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  does  not  believe  this  was 
the  Intention  of  the  Congress  when  Pub- 
lic Law  89-301  was  enacted.  The  com- 
mittee further  believes  the  Congress  in- 
tended that  all  severance  pay  for  Federal 
employees  should  be  a  liability  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  not  one  that 
would  or  should  be  passed  on  to  water 
users  or  other  contracting  entitles.  En- 
actment of  S.  1251  would  cure  this  in- 
equity. 

Testimony  from  both  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  the  irrigation  districts 
Involved  indicated  that  about  $500,000 
would  be  charged  against  the  local  farm- 
ers in  the  event  they  took  over  the 
operation  and  management  of  the  dis- 
tricts and  where  required  to  repay  the 
Government  for  the  severance  pay  of 
former  Government  employees  who  were 
separated  from  their  Jobs  as  a  result  of 
the  takeover. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  that  this 
is  an  obligation  properly  chargeable  to 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  not  the 
farmers. 

The  committee  therefore  imanlmously 
recommends  the  enactment  of  S.  1251  as 
amended. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  recommends  enactment  of  this 
legislation.  The  Department  urged  that 
the  measure  as  Introduced  be  broadened 
to  apply  to  Indian  Irrigation  projects  as 
well  as  Federal  reclamation  projects. 
New  language  was  Inserted  in  the  bill  by 
the  committee  .so  that  the  version  now 
before  the  Senate  does  extend  to  Indian 
Irrigation  projects. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that  if  Congress  feels  this  legislation  is 
justified  the  Bureau  has  no  objection  to 
its  enactment. 

I  strongly  feel  that  this  legislation  is 
ju.stified. 

It  is  inequitable  to  require  private  cit- 
izens or  private  entities  to  make  pay- 
ments which  the  Federal  Government 
owes  according  to  the  clear  Intent  of  a 
Federal  law.  The  severance  pay  respon- 
sibilities resulting  from  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Salary  Act  were  clearly  Intended 
to  be  Federal  responsibilities. 

This  legislation  would  simply  prevent 
the    application    of    provisions    of    the 


Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939  In  a 
manner  which  conflicts  with  this  intent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  457) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PUBPOSE 

S.  1251  would  make  nonreimbursable  the 
severance  payments  to  which  departmental 
employees  are  entitled  when  their  Federal 
employment  Is  terminated  because  of  the 
transfer  of  reclaqiation  works  to  a  local 
agency  for  operation  and  maintenance. 

Section  6  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of 
1939  requires  the  entity  contracting  for  re- 
payment of  irrigation  construction  costs  of  a 
project  to  advance  operation  and  mainte- 
nance funds  to  the  United  States  during  the 
time  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  operates  the 
project.  After  the  responsibility  for  operation 
and  maintenance  of  project  works  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  contracting  entity,  that  entity 
operates  and  maintains  the  works  at  its  own 
expense  and  at  no  cost  to  the  United  States. 

It  has  long  been  the  j>olicy  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Bureau  that  responsibility  for 
operation  and  maintenance  of  an  irrigation 
project  be  turned  over  to  the  water  users 
organization  once  the  facilities  are  com- 
plete and  reasonably  well  stabilized  and  the 
organization  is  competent,  willing,  and  fi- 
nancially able  to  operate  and  maintain  the 
works. 

Under  section  9  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Salary  Act  of  1965,  employees  involuntarily 
separated  from  the  Federal  service  and  who 
meet  requirements  of  the  act  are  entitled  to 
severance  pay.  Thus  employees  whose  Fed- 
eral employment  Is  terminated  as  a  result  of 
the  transfer  of  operation  and  maintenance 
responsibilities  are  entitled  to  severance  pay. 

Since  their  Federal  salaries  are  included  as 
a  part  of  the  operation  and  maintenance  ex- 
penses of  a  project,  there  is  no  alternative 
to  requiring  the  water  users  organization  to 
either  advance  funds  or  reimburse  the  Gov- 
ernment for  funds  disbursed  to  these  em- 
ployees for  severance  pay.  This  requirement 
complicates  the  transfer  of  operation  and 
maintenance  negotiations,  and  may  even  pre- 
clude such  transfer. 

The  Federal  employees  involved  may  have 
been  employed  by  the  Government  In  other 
localities,  so  that  severance  benefits  to  which 
they  are  entitled  are  based,  in  part,  upon 
employment  on  other  projects.  It  is  Inequita- 
ble to  require  the  water  users  organization 
to  asstune  severance  pay  obligations. 

The  committee  does  not  believe  this  was 
the  Intention  of  the  Congress  when  Public 
Law  89-301  was  enacted.  The  committee  fur- 
ther believes  the  Congress  Intended  that  all 
severance  pay  for  Federal  employees  should 
be  a  liability  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
not  one  that  would  or  should  be  passed  on 
to  water  users  or  other  contracting  entities. 
Enactment  of  S.  1251  would  cure  this  in- 
equity. 

Testimony  from  both  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  the  Irrigation  districts  Involved 
indicated  that  about  $500,000  would  be 
charged  against  the  local  farmers  In  the 
event  they  took  over  the  operation  and  man- 
agement of  the  districts  and  were  required 
to  repay  the  Government  for  the  severance 
pay  of  former  Government  employees  who 
were  separated  from  their  Jobs  as  a  result  of 
the  takeover. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  that  this  is  an  ob- 
ligation properly  chargeable  to  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  not  the  farmers. 

The  committee  therefore  unanimously  rec- 
ommends the  enactment  of  8.  1251  as 
amended. 


The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  time  time, 
and  passed. 


FREE  ENTRY  OP  FOUR-OCTAVE 
CARILLON  FOR  USE  OF  NORTH- 
FIELD  AND  MOUNT  HERMON 
SCHOOLS,  EAST  NORTHFIELD, 
MASS. 

The  bill  (H.R.1566)  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  a  four-octave  carillon  for 
the  use  of  the  Northfleld  and  Mount  Her- 
mon  Schools,  East  Northfleld,  Mass., 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANGFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  458) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

ptniPosE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  1566  is  to  provide  for 
the  free  entry  of  a  four-octave  carillon  for 
the  use  of  the  Northfleld  and  Mount  Hermon 
Schools,  East  Northfleld,  Mass. 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

H.R.  1566  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  admit  free  of  duty  a  four- 
octave  carillon  for  the  use  of  the  Northfleld 
and  Mount  Hermon  Schools,  East  Northfleld, 
Mass.  The  bill  further  provides  that  if  liqui- 
dation of  the  entry  has  become  flnal,  such 
entry  is  to  be  reliquidated  and  appropriate 
refund  of  duty  made. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  that  the  carillon  being  imported 
for  the  Northfleld  and  Mount  Hermon  Schools 
Is  being  cast  in  France,  a  portion  of  the 
bronze  for  the  bells  having  been  obtained 
from  eight  bells  which  were  shipped  from 
Northfleld  to  France  for  recasting.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  legislation,  the  carillon  would  be 
classified  under  the  provisions  of  Item  725.38 
of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
and  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  6.5  percent  ad 
valorem. 

The  committee  has  been  advised  that  there 
Is  no  domestic  production  of  carillon  bells 
and  that  domestic  firms  contracting  for  In- 
stallations of  carillons  are  dependent  on  im- 
ixirts  of  tuned  bells  to  be  used  In  such  in- 
stallations. The  Tariff  Commission,  In  report- 
ing to  the  committee  on  H.R.  1566,  stated 
that  the  inform  tlon  available  to  it  indicates 
that  carillon  bells  are  not  produced  in  the 
United  States. 

In  the  circumstances,  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  like  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House,  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
this  legislation  Is  meritorious  and  consistent 
with  prior  legislation  of  this  nature,  and 
recommends  its  enactment. 


FREE  ENTRY  OF  CERTAIN  ARTICLES 
FOR  USE  OF  PRINCETON  UNIVER- 
SITY. PRINCETON.  N.J. 

The  bill  <H.R.  1886)  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  certain  articles  for  the  use 
of  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.J., 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  459) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PUTIPOSE 

The  purpose  ot  H  R  1886  Is  to  provide  for 
the  free  erury  of  one  ma.«s  spectrometer  ar.d 
one  rheogoniometer  lor  the  use  of  Princeton 
University.  Princeton.  N  J. 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

HH.  \B66  wouid  cUrec.  the  Secret.iry  of  the 
Treasury  to  admit  free  ol  duty  one  mass 
8pectromo:er  and  one  rheogoniometer  for  the 
use  of  Princeton  University.  Princeton.  N.J 
The  bill  also  provides  for  reliquldation  with 
an  appropriate  refund  of  duty  should  the 
articles  be  covered  by  an  entry  the  Uquld.T- 
tlon  of  which  has  become  final. 

The  Wei.-senberg  rheogoniometer  is  a 
unique  Instrument  for  measurl::«  fluid 
viscosity.  The  Instrument  purcha.sed  by 
Princeton  University  Is  a  Weissenberg  model 
R16  rheu^'uiiometer  m.mufac'ured  by  F.iroi 
Research  Engineers,  Ltd,  of  England  In  Its 
report  on  H  R  1886.  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce advi.-ed  the  committee  that  It  "knows 
of  no  other  commercia;  instrument,  manu- 
factured In  the  United  States  or  elsewhere, 
that  was  o.ip.ible  of  meetl.ig  the  unUersityo 
requlremenus  for  which  the  British  Instru- 
ment was  purchased 

A  m.Lss  spectrometer  Is  a  scientific  device 
used  to  provide  chemical  analyses,  measure- 
ments, and  other  research  features.  Ordi- 
narily, they  -ire  buiU  to  speciflcatlot.s  to 
meet  the  particular  requirements  of  the 
user.  In  the  u;e  of  this  instrument,  the 
material  to  be  studied  is  subjected  to  an 
Ionizing  process  iLftor  which  the  Ions  formed 
are  physically  separated  according  to  mass 
by  electromas^netlc  means  so  that  a  ma's 
spectrum  is  produced  The  mass  spectrometer 
purchased  by  Princeton  University  Is  an  AEI 
model  M--9  mass  spectrometer  made  in 
England  Your  committee  Is  advised  that  the 
British  Instrument  ciin  perform  a  nomber 
of  research  functions  that  could  not  be  dupli- 
cated by  domestically  produced  mass  spec- 
trometers of  this  type 

In  this  connection,  the  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  on  H.R.  1886  further 
states; 

"Therefore,  within  the  context  of  the  needs 
of  Princeton  University,  this  Dep.irtment 
must  conclude  that,  at  the  time  the  univer- 
sity purchased  these  two  Instruments,  no  In- 
struments of  equivalent  scientific  value  were 
available  from  domestic  manufacturers  of 
such  Instruments   ' 

The  committee  is  informed  that  the  sub- 
ject Instruments  were  imported  prior  to  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1967.  and  therefore  Public  Law  89- 
651.  the  Educational.  Sclentlhc.  and  Cultural 
li4aterla:3  Importation  Act  of  1966.  which 
became  effective  on  that  date  would  not  be 
applicable 

In  the  circumstances,  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  like  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House.  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
this  legislation  Is  meritorious  and  consistent 
with  prior  legl.s'.atlon  of  this  nature,  and 
recommends  Its  enactment. 


PURPOSf 

The  purpose  of  H  R  3737  is  to  provide  for 
the  free  entry  of  a  carillon  for  the  tise  of  the 
University   of   California   at   Riverside,   Calif. 

CCSERAI.    STATEMENT 

H.R  3737  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  admit  free  of  duty  a  carillon 
imported  for  the  use  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Riverside.  Calif  .  and  further 
provides  for  reliquldation  of  the  entry  and 
appropriate  refund  of  duty  In  the  event 
liquidation  of   the   entry   has   become   final 

The  Committee  on  Finance  is  advised  that 
the  carillon,  which  was  purchased  from  Les 
FUs  de  Georges  Paccard  in  France,  will  serve 
as  the  esthetic  fc<-al  point  of  the  University 
of  C  illfornia  at  Riverside  campus,  and  will 
also  be  used  for  educational  purposes  by  the 
mu£lc  department  of  the  university.  In  the 
absence  of  legislation,  the  carillon  would  be 
classifiable  under  tlie  provisions  of  item 
725  38  of  the  TaritI  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  and  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  6.5  percent 
ad  valorem. 

In  Its  report  to  the  committee  on  H  R  3737. 
the  Tariff  Commission  stated  that  the  In- 
formation available  to  It  indicates  that  carll- 
Un  bells  are  not  produced  iii  the  United 
Stales. 

In  the  circumstances,  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, like  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House.  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
this  legislation  Is  meritoriuus  and  consistent 
with  prior  legislation  of  this  nature,  and 
recommends  Its  enactment. 


of  Indiana  University,  this  Dep.irtment  must 
conclude  that,  at  the  time  the  university 
purchased  this  instrument,  no  instrument 
of  equivalent  scientific  value  was  available 
from  domestic  manufacturers." 

Your  committee  Is  Informed  that  the  sub- 
ject instrument  wus  imported  prior  to  Feb- 
ru.iry  1.  1967.  and  therefore  Public  Law  89- 
651.  the  Educational.  Sclentiflc.  and  Cultural 
Materials  Importation  Act  of  11)66.  which 
became  effective  on  that  date  would  not  be 
applicable. 

In  the  circumstances,  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  like  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
this  legislation  is  meritorious  and  consistent 
with  prior  legislation  of  this  nature,  and 
recommends  Its  enactment. 


FREE  ENTRY  OF  CARILLON  FOR  USE 
OP  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 
AT  RIVERSIDE 

The  bill  '  H  R  3737  '  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  a  carillon  for  the  use  of 
the  University  of  California  at  Riverside 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  460  ' ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  beiny  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


FREE  ENTRY  OF  MASS  SPECTROM- 
ETER FOR  USE  OF  INDIANA  UNI- 
VERSITY 

The  bill  iH.R.  4934)  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for 
the  use  of  Indiana  University  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  \L\NSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<  No.  461 1 .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  tx-ins:  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
•A-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  4934  Is  to  provide  for 
the  free  entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for 
the  use  of  Indiana  University. 

OENERAI.    STATEMENT 

H  R.  4934  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  tu  admit,  free  of  duty,  one 
mass  spectrometer  for  the  use  of  Indiana 
University  The  bill  also  provides  that  If 
liquidation  of  the  entry  has  become  final, 
the  entry  Is  to  be  rellquldated  and  appro- 
priate refund  of  duty  made 

A  m.ass  spectrometer  Is  a  sclentiflc  device 
used  to  provide  chemical  analyses,  measure- 
ments, and  other  research  fe.Uures,  Ordl- 
n.arily,  they  are  built  to  specifications  to  meet 
the  particular  requirements  of  the  tiser  In 
the  use  of  this  instrument,  the  material  to 
be  studied  Is  subjected  to  an  Ionizing  process 
after  which  the  Ions  formed  are  physically 
separated  according  to  mass  by  electromag- 
netic means  so  that  a  mass  spectrum  Is  pro- 
duced. The  mass  specrometer  purchased  by 
Indiana  University  Is  a  model  MS9  mas.s 
spectrometer  made  In  England  by  .\ssoclated 
Electronic  Industries  The  committee  Is  ad- 
vised that  the  Brltl.«;h  Instrument  could  per- 
form a  number  of  research  functions  that 
could  not  be  duplicated  by  domestically  pro- 
duced mass  spectrometers  of  this  type. 

In  this  connection,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  advised  your  committee  as  fol- 
lows: 

•Therefore,  within  the  context  of  the  needs 


FREE  ENTRY  OF  TRIAXIAL  APPA- 
RATUS AND  RHEOGONIOMETER 
FOR  USE  OF  NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 

The  bill  <H  R.  4977'  id  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  a  triaxial  apparatus  and 
rheot-'oniometer  for  the  u.se  of  North- 
western University  was  con.^idered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
tune,  and  passed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  462 »,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H  R  4977  Is  to  provide  for 
the  free  entry  of  a  triaxial  apparatus  and 
rheogoniometer  for  the  use  of  Northwestern 
University.  Evanston.  Ill 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

H  R  4977  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  admit,  free  of  duty,  a  Nor- 
wegian triaxial  apparatus  and  a  Welssenberg 
rheogoniometer  (including  all  accomp.mying 
equipment,  parts,  accessories,  and  appurte- 
nances). Imported  for  the  u.'-e  of  Northwest- 
ern University,  Evanston.  Ill  The  bill  further 
provides  that  If  liquidation  of  the  entry  of 
any  of  the  articles  concerned  has  become 
final,  the  entry  is  to  be  rellquldated  and 
appropriate  refund  of  duty  made. 

The  Welssenberg  rheogoniometer  Is  a 
unique  instrument  for  measuring  fluid  vis- 
cosity. The  Instrument  purchased  by  North- 
western University  Is  a  Welssenberg  model 
(R-161  rheoRonlometer  manufactured  by 
Farol  Research  Engineers.  Ltd  .  of  England 
In  Its  report  on  H  R.  4977.  the  Department  ol 
Commerce  advised  your  committee  that  U 
"knows  of  no  other  commercial  Instrument, 
manuf.ictured  in  the  United  States  or  else- 
where, that  was  capable  of  meeting  the  uni- 
versity's requlreinents  for  which  the  British 
instrument  w.is  purchased  " 

The  triaxial  apparatus  purchased  by  the 
university  Is  a  Norwegian  trl.ixlal  apparatus 
used  for  soil  testing  Your  committee  wai 
advised  that  there  Is  no  known  soil  testing 
apparatus  produced  In  the  United  States 
which  has  the  required  char.icterlstlcs. 

In  this  connection,  the  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  further  states: 

"Therefore,  within  the  context  of  the 
needs  of  Northwestern  University,  this  De- 
partment must  conclude  that,  at  the  tune 
the  university  purchased  these  two  Instru- 
ments, no  Instruments  of  equivalent  scien- 
tific value  were  available  from  domestic 
manufacturers  of  such  ln5.truments." 

The  committee  !s  Informed  that  the  sub- 
ject Instruments  were  Imported  prior  to  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1967.  and  therefore.  Public  L«« 
89-651,  the  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cul- 
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tural  Materials  Importation  Act  of  1966, 
which  became  effective  on  that  date,  would 
not  be  applicable. 

In  the  circumstances,  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  like  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
this  legislation  Is  meritorious  and  consistent 
with  prior  legislation  of  this  nature,  and 
recommends  its  enactment. 


I 


FREE  ENTRY  OF  SHIP  MODEL  FOR 
USE  OF  THE  LUTHERAN  CHURCH 
OF  THE  COVENANT,  MAPLE 
HEIGHTS.  OHIO 

The  bill  (H.R.  3029)  to  provide  for  the 
free  entiy  of  one  ship  model  for  the  use 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  the  Cove- 
nant. Maple  Heights,  Ohio,  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  463) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PtJRPOSE  I 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  3029  Is  to  provide  for 
the  free  entry  of  one  ship  model  for  the 
use  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  the  Covenant. 
Maple  Heights.  Ohio. 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

H.R.  3029  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  admit  free  of  duty  one  ship 
model  for  the  use  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
of  the  Covenant,  Maple  Heights,  Ohio.  The 
bill  further  provides,  that  If  the  liquidation 
of  the  entry  of  the  article  has  become  final, 
such  entry  shall  be  rellquldated  and  appro- 
priate refund  of  duty  made. 

The  committee  is  advised  that  the  ship 
model,  which  was  made  In  Denmark,  Is  a 
repllci.  approximately  53  by  40  Inches  In 
size,  of  the  German  ship  Olbers  which  In 
1839  brouftht  from  Europe  a  group  of  Im- 
migrants who  established  the  Missouri  Synod 
of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  model  Is  to  be 
hung  in  the  nave  of  the  church  and  Is  In- 
tended to  serve  as  a  memorial  to  these  found- 
ers. 

Your  committee  was  also  advised  by  the 
Department  of  Conunerce  that  the  model 
was  given  to  the  chiirch  by  Its  pastor  and 
that  the  [xi5t.or  "attempted,  without  suc- 
cess, to  have  a  model  of  this  particular  ship 
made  In  the  United  States." 

In  the  circumstances,  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  like  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House,  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
this  leeislation  is  meritorious  and  consist- 
ent with  prior  legislation  of  this  nature,  and 
recommends  Its  enactment.  . 


FREE  ENTRY  OF  RHEOGONIOMETER 
FOR  USE  OF  TUFTS  UNIVERSITY, 
BOSTON.   MASS. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  I  H.R.  2470)  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  rheogoniometer  for  the  use 
of  Tufts  University.  Boston.  Mass.,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance  with  amendments  on  page  1, 
fine  3,  after  the  word  "that"  to  insert 
"'a>";  after  line  7,  to  insert: 

fb)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  admit  free  of  duty 
one  digital  polarimeter  (including  all  ac- 
companying equipment,  parts,  accessories, 
and  appurtenances)  for  the  use  of  Mount 
Holyoke   College. 
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On  page  2,  after  line  2,  to  insert : 
(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  admit  free  of  duty 
one  gas-liquid  chromatograph  mass  spec- 
trometer (Including  all  accompanying  equip- 
ment, parts,  accessories,  and  appurtenances) 
for  the  use  of  the  Massachusetts  Division  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
464),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE     OF     HOUSE     BILL 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  2470  is  to  permit  the 
free  entry  of  one  rheogoniometer  for  the  use 
of  Tufts  University,  Boston.  Mass. 

SUMM.\Ry     OF     COMMrrTEE     AMENDMENTS 

The  Committee  on  Finance  amended  the 
House  bill  to  provide  for  the  free  importa- 
tion of  one  Perkin-Elmer  automatic  digital 
polarimeter  with  accessories  for  the  use  of 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass., 
and  one  gas-liquid  chromatograph  mass 
spectrometer  with  accessories  for  the  use  of 
the  Massachusetts  Division  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society. 

GENERAL    EXPLANATION    OP    HOUSE    BILL 

H.R.  2470  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  admit  free  of  duty  one  rheo- 
goniometer (Including  all  accompanying 
equipments,  parts,  accessories,  and  appur- 
tenances) for  the  use  of  Tufts  University, 
Boston,  Mass.  The  bill  further  provides  that 
If  liquidation  of  the  entry  has  become  final, 
the  entry  Is  to  be  rellquldated  and  appro- 
priate refund  of  duty  made. 

Rheogoniometers  are  high-precision  de- 
vices to  measure  vlscoelastic  properties  of  a 
wide  range  of  liquids,  foams,  suspensions, 
and  so  forth,  that  otherwise  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  measure  because  they  do  not  obey 
Newtonian  principles;  that  Is.  the  rate  of 
flow  of  these  substances  does  not  relate  di- 
rectly to  the  pressure  applied  to  them.  The 
Instrument,  originally  developed  by  a  research 
engineering  concern  in  England,  repfl&sents 
a  new  development  In  vlscometric  measure- 
ment, and  the  corrmilttee  is  advised  that  it  is 
not  commercially  produced  in  the  United 
States.  In  this  connection,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  advised  your  committee  in  its 
report  on  the  bill  that  It  knows  of  no  other 
commercial  instrument,  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  or  elsewhere,  that  was  capable 
of  meeting  the  university's  requirements  for 
which  the  British  instnunent  was  purchased. 
Your  conrunittee  Is  informed  that  the  sub- 
ject instrument  was  imported  prior  to  Febru- 
ary 1,  1967,  and  therefore  Public  Law  89-651, 
the  Educational,  Sclentiflc,  and  Cultural  Ma- 
terials Act  of  1966,  which  became  effective  on 
that  date  would  not  be  applicable.  This  act 
provides  for  free  Importation  of  scientific 
instruments  by  scientific  and  educational 
Institutions  when  comparable  instruments 
are  not  available  from  domestic  sources. 

EXPLAN.\T10N     OF     COMMrTTEE     AMENDMENTS 

The  committee  amended  the  House  bill  in 
two  respects.  First,  to  provide  for  the  free 
importation  of  one  Perkin-Elmer  automatic 
digital  polarimeter  (including  all  accom- 
panying equipment,  parts,  accessories,  and 
appurtenances)  for  the  use  of  Mount  Holyoke 
College.  A  digital  polarimeter  is  a  laboratory 
Instrument  which  has  a  variety  of  uses  and 
applications  dependent  upon  the  molecular 
configuration  of  certain  organic  compounds. 
Polarlmeters  measure  the  degree  of  rotation 
of  a  beam  of  polarized  light  passing  through 
a  solution  of  the  compound  under  study.  In 
the  sugar  industry  solutions  are  analyzed  for 
their  sucrose  content  in  routine  plant  con- 
trol. The  strength  and  purity  of  many  drugs 
and  other  chemicals  can  be  measured  by  the 


use  of  polarlmeters.  Certain  recording  po- 
larlmeters may  be  used  to  follow  the  progress 
of  chemical  reactions  by  measuring  the  de- 
gree of  rotation  of  tlie  beam  of  polarized 
light  at  various  intervals  of  time.  A  digital 
polarimeter  is  one  having  an  automatic  read- 
out which  indicates  the  results  automati- 
cally on  a  numerical  dial.  An  important  fea- 
ture of  this  letter  type  of  equipment  is  that 
it  permits  accurate  measurements  to  be  made 
by  nonspecialist  operators.  This  amendment 
contains  the  substance  of  S.  1380. 

The  second  amendment  made  by  the  com- 
mittee authorizes  the  free  entry  of  one  gas- 
liquid  chromatograph  mass  spectrometer  i  in- 
cluding all  accompanying  equipment,  pans, 
r.ccesEories.  and  appurtenances)  for  the  use 
of  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society.  This  is  a  highly  special- 
ized instrument  which  combines  the  function 
of  a  mass  spectrometer  and  a  gas  chromat- 
ograph in  a  single  integrated  apparatus. 
This  spectrometer  represents  a  technological 
breakthrough  in  the  study  of  steroid  hor- 
mones; how  they  are  formed,  transported, 
and  degraded  in  normal  individuals  and  in 
cancer  patients.  This  amendment  embodies 
the  text  of  S.  1381. 

The  amendments  further  provide  that  if 
liquidation  of  the  entry  has  become  final,  the 
entry  is  to  be  rellquldated  and  appropriate 
refund  of  duty  made. 

The  reconunendation  of  the  committee 
on  these  amendments  is  consistent  with 
prior  committee  action  to  permit  the  free 
importation  of  similar  scientific  Instru- 
ments for  the  use  of  educational  and  scien- 
tific institutions  when  domestically  produced 
instruments  of  equivalent  sicentiflc  value 
were  not  available.  Since  the  transactions 
surrounding  the  purchase  and  importation 
of  these  instruments  took  place  prior  to 
February  1,  19G7.  Public  Law  89-651,  the 
Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Ma- 
terials Act  of   1966  is  not  applicable. 

In  the  circumstances,  the  Committee  on 
Finance  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  legisla- 
tion, as  amended,  is  meritorious  and  con- 
sistent with  prior  legislation  of  this  nature 
and  recommends  its  enactment. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  free  entry  of 
certain  scientific  instruments  and  ap- 
paratus for  the  use  of  Tufts  University, 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Division  of  the  American  Can- 
cer Society." 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  INDIAN  LONG- 
TERM  LEASING  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  285) ,  to  amend  the  Indian  Long- 
Term  Leasing  Act  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  with  amendments  on 
page  1,  line  11,  after  the  word  "this"  to 
strike  out  "section"  and  insert  "Act"; 
on  page  2,  line  7,  after  the  word  "exceed" 
to  strike  out  "twenty-five"  and  insert 
"forty";  in  line  8,  to  strike  out  "fifty- 
five"  and  insert  "sixty-five";  in  line  9, 
after  the  word  "except"  to  insert  "such 
other";  in  line  11,  after  the  word  "Reser- 
vation" where  it  appears  the  first  time 
to  insert  "the  Fort  Mojave  Reservation, 
the  Pyramid  Lake  Reservation,  the 
Pueblo  of  Pojoaque,  the  Pueblo  of 
Tesuque,    the    Pueblo    of    Cochitl,    the 
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Pueblo  of  Zunl.  the  Hualapal  Reserva- 
tion, the  Yavapai  Reservation,  the  San 
Carlos  Apache  Reservation,  the  GUa 
River  Reservation,  the  Havasupai  Reser- 
vation, the  Tulalip  Reservation,  the 
SwlnomLsh  Reservation,  the  Lumnil  Res- 
ervation.", and  in  line  20  after  the 
word  "renew"  to  strike  out  "which  ex- 
tends" and  Insert  "which,  if  exercised, 
would  extend";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enactfd  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Repreientatiies  of  the  United  St2tei  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That  section 
1  of  the  Act  of  .\u?ust  9.  1955  (69  SUit  539). 
a«  amended.  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "Any  restricted  Indian  lands. 
whether  tnb.Uly  or  Individually  owned,  may 
b«  leased  by  the  Indlm  owners,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
for  public,  religious,  educational,  recreation- 
al. re«ldentlai.  business,  fanning,  or  grazing 
purposes,  including  the  development  or 
utilization  of  natural  resources  In  connection 
with  operations  under  such  leases,  but  no 
lease  shall  be  executed  under  this  Act  for 
purposes  that  are  subject  to  the  laws  govern- 
ing mining  leases  of  Indian  land.s  The  term 
of  a  grazing  lease  or  a  farming  lease  that 
does  not  require  the  malting  of  a  substantial 
Investment  in  the  improvement  of  the  land 
shall  not  exceed  ten  ye.irs  The  term  of  a 
farming  lease  that  requires  the  making  of 
a  substantial  Investment  In  the  Improvement 
of  the  land  shall  not  exceed  forty  years. 
The  term  of  any  other  lease  sh.all  not  exceed 
Blxty-Qve  years,  excep*-  such  other  leases  of 
land  on  the  Agua  Callente  (Pnlm  Springs) 
Reservation,  the  Danla  Reservation,  the 
Southern  Ute  Reservation,  the  Fort  Mojave 
Reservation,  the  Pyramid  Lake  Reservation, 
the  Pueblo  of  Pojoaque.  the  Pueb'.o  of 
Tesuque.  the  Pueblo  of  C'>chltl.  the  Pueblo 
of  Zunl.  the  Hualapal  Reservation,  the 
Yavapai  Reservaton.  the  San  Carlos  Apache 
Reservation,  the  Gt!a  River  Reservation,  the 
Hava^upal  Reservation,  the  Tulalip  Reserva- 
tion, the  Swlnomlsh  Reservation,  the  Lumml 
Reservation,  and  the  Navajo  Reservation 
which  may  be  for  a  term  of  not  to  exceed 
ninety-nine  years.  No  lease  shall  contain  .an 
option  to  renew  which,  if  exercised,  would 
extend  the  term  beyond  the  maximum  term 
permitted  by  this  Act  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  not  approve  any  lease  with  a 
term  that  Is  longer  than  Is  necessary  In  his 
judgment  to  obtain  maximum  economic 
benefits  for  the  Indian  owners." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  465 1 .  explaining;  the  purposes  of  the 
biu. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PmP03«    or    THE    BILL 

The  primary  purpose  of  S.  285.  as  amended 
Is  to  amend  section  1  of  the  1955  Indian 
Leasing  Act  (69  Stat.  539 1  relating  to  leases 
of  Individual  and  tribal  lands  for  public,  reli- 
gious, educational,  recreational  residential, 
and  business  purposes  by  increasing  the  max- 
imum term  of  such  leases  from  50  to  65 
years.  In  addition,  the  bill  authorizes  leases 
for  up  to  99  years  for  several  Indian  pueblos 
and  reservations  In  the  States  of  New  Mexi- 
co, Arizona,  and  Washington,  and  provides 
for  farming  leases  up  to  40  years  In  length 
under  certain  circumstances  on  all  reserva- 
tions. 

BACKOBOtTNO 

The  Senate  report  on  9.  34.  a  bill  that  be- 
came  Public   Law    25S,   84th    Congress,    the 


Umi^-Term  Leasing  Act.  explained  the  need 
fi^r  such  legislation  In  the  following  terms: 

The  bin,  as  reported,  would  permit  the 
Indian  owners  of  restricted  Indian  lands  In 
the  United  States  to  lease  their  lands  for  a 
period  of  25  years  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  for  public,  religious,  educational, 
recreational,  residential,  or  business  pur- 
poses, including  the  development  or  utiliza- 
tion of  natural  resources  In  connection  with 
operations  under  such  leases.  In  addition, 
Ihebe  lands  could  be  leased  (or  farming  pur- 
poses which  require  the  making  of  substan- 
tial investment  in  the  improvement  of  the 
land  for  the  production  of  specialized  crops. 
The  bill  In  section  2  would  also  authorize 
leasing  of  restricted  lands  of  deceased  Indi- 
ans for  the  benerlt  of  their  heirs  or  devisees. 

■  In  general,  the  laws  now  governing  the 
lerising  of  restricted  Indian  lands  preclude 
le.uslng  rt  r  period.s  of  longer  than  5  years.  The 
absence  'f  authority  for  long-term  leases 
discriminates  against  Indians  who  own  re- 
stricted lands  that  are  suitable  for  the  loca- 
tion of  business  establishments,  residential 
subdivi.slons.  summer  homes,  airports,  or  for 
other  purposes  that  require  a  subst.^ntlal  out- 
lay of  capital  by  the  prospective  leasee.  It 
also  penalizes  Indian  owners  of  raw  but  po- 
tentially valuable  farmlands  on  which  the 
cost  of  subjugation  Is  too  great  for  the  Indian 
himself  t<j  finance.  In  such  cases  prospective 
lessees  are  willing  to  undertake  these  expen- 
sive improvements  only  if  guaranteed  tenure 
by  a  long-term  lease 

"Because  of  existing  limitations  upon  ti.e 
duration  of  leases,  many  Indian  lands  which 
could  be  profitably  ufUlzed  under  long-term 
leases  are  idle,  and  the  Indlan.s  are  deprived 
of  much-needed  income  Other  lands  that 
are  lea.t-ed  for  shorter  periods  would  bring 
much  higher  rentals  to  the  Indians  If  the 
lands  could  be  leased  on  a  long-term  basis. 
Enactment  of  S.  34  will  remove  these  unfair 
restrictions." 

As  attempts  have  been  made  to  negotiate 
long-term  development  leases  under  this  act 
It  has  become  obvious  that  the  term  Is  lii- 
sulflclent. 

Beglnnlni?  In  1959.  the  1955  act  h.a,s  been 
amended  six  times  to  allow  development 
leases  to  be  made  for  terms  of  up  to  99 
years  on  the  Palm  -Springs.  Navajo,  Danla 
Southern  Ute.  Fort  Mojave.  and  P>-ramld 
Lake  Re.servatlons.  Congress  has  also  granted 
99-year-;ease  authority  on  the  Colorado 
River,  the  San  Xavler,  and  the  Salt  River 
fieservations  by  legislation  which  does  not 
amend  the  1955  act. 


There  are  several  rea.«on.=i  why  a  general 
50- year  lea.se  term  or  a  25-year  farming  term 
are  inadequate  to  permit  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  Indian  property: 

First,  a  50-year-lcase  term  excludes  much 
financing  which  should  be  available  -Such  a 
term  effectively  prevents  obtaining  FHA 
mortgage  Insurance  and  loans  from  Federal 
savings  and  loan  aayoclatlons  because  of 
statutory  or  regulatory  limitations  It  also 
excludes  Uians  from  other  Institutional 
sources,  which  although  they  may  not  be 
Inhibited  by  law.  require  lease  terms  exceed- 
ing 50  years  before  they  will  loan  on  the 
security  of  a  lease. 

.Second,  a  50-year-lease  term  makes  no  al- 
lowance for  a  large  development  which  must 
be  carried  out  over  a  period  of  years  A  large 
residential-recreational  complex  such  as  Is 
contemplated  on  some  reservations  may  re- 
quire  10.   15    or  even   2u  years  to  complete. 

Third,  a  50-year  term  does  not  allow  for 
any  buffer  to  protect  a  developer.  Most  res- 
ervations are.  to  one  degree  or  another,  re- 
moved from  existing  developed  areas  and 
therefore  anyone  proposing  to  develop  land 
there  faces  risks  and  uncertainties  not  exist- 
ing In  established  communities.  Further- 
more,   In   almost   every   area,    a   buyer's   re- 


sistance to  leases  exists  which  must  be  over- 
come. These  and  similar  factors  may  prevent 
development  at  as  rapid  a  pace  as  anticipated 
when  a  le.i.se  is  made. 

Fourth,  a  50-year  term  does  not  take  Into 
consideration  the  problem  of  refinancing 
when  a  holder  of  a  lease  wishes  to  sell  his 
Interest.  This  Is  particularly  critical  where 
housing  developments  are  concerned  The 
s.ime  limitations  apply  in  refinancing  al- 
ready mentioned  (or  original  financing  and 
some  latitude  must  exist,  either  In  the  orig- 
inal lease  term  or  In  the  ability  to  extend 
that  term  later,  so  that  refinancing  will  be 
possible 

Fifth,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  .AJIairs  has  en- 
countered dltflculty  In  leasing  cerUiln  Indians 
lands  for  farming  purposes  where,  under  ex- 
isting 25-ye.ir  autiior.ty.  the  leK?ee  Is  re- 
quired to  make  a  substantial  Investment. 
This  Is  demonstrated  most  dramatically  In 
th'^ise  reservation  area.s  best  suited  for  orchard 
purp^jses.  Studies  Indicate  that  a  lease  period 
of  not  less  than  40  years  Is  necessary  to 
permit  the  amortization  of  cost  of  subju- 
gating and  planting  citrus  and  apple 
orchards. 

AMENDMrNTS 

As  Introduced.  S  285  would  !uf.  e  permitted 
leases  for  55  years  and  limited  farming  leases 
to  25  year?:.  .Mthough  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  recommended  90-year  leasing  on  all 
rr'servatlons.  the  committee  believes  it  Is  de- 
sirable to  amei'.d  the  1955  act  to  permit  leases 
for  public,  religious,  educational,  recrea- 
tional, residential,  and  business  purposes  on 
all  Indian  reservations  where  the  50-year 
limitation  applies  for  terms  not  to  exceed  a 
m.i.xlmum  of  65  years.  It  also  recommends 
that  a  maximum  lease  term  for  farm  leases  of 
up  to  40  ye  irs  shorild  be  .ivallable  with  re- 
spect to  all  reservations  where  substantial 
Investment  Is  required  to  maxlmi/e  economic 
development.  S.  285  has  been  amended  to 
reflect  these  recommendations  and  to  Include 
In  the  1955  act.  as  amended,  the  following 
tribes  who  have  requested  and  need  leasing 
authority  for  terms  up  to  99  years: 

Pueblo  of  Poj'oaque,  Pueblo  of  Tesuque, 
Pueblo  of  Cochlt!, 

Pueblo  of  Zunl,  Hualapal,  Yavapai.  San 
Carlos  Apache. 

Havasupal.  Gila  River,  Tulalip,  Swlnomlsh, 
and  Lumml 

Tlie  bill  omits  the  reference  In  the  present 
law  to  the  production  of  specialized  crops, 
but  It  retaln.s  tlie  basic  provision  about  sub- 
stantial Investments  In  the  Improvement  of 
the  land.  Farming  leases  that  do  not  require 
substantial  investments  in  Improvements 
are  Included  In  the  bill  In  order  that  all  non- 
mineral  leasing  authority  may  be  Included 
In  one  act. 

S  285  reduces  the  existing  authority  for 
farming  leases  that  require  the  making  of 
a  substantial  investment  In  the  improvement 
of  the  land  on  the  Agua  Callente  (Palm 
Springs),  Danla  (HoUywoodl,  Southern  Ute, 
Fort  Mojave.  Navajo.  Pyramid  Lake,  and  Col- 
orado River  Reservations,  from  99  years  to  s 
maximum  of  40  years. 

The  bill  retains  the  language  of  the  pres- 
ent law  to  the  effect  that  business  leases  may 
Include  the  "development  or  utilization  of 
n.itural  resources  In  connection  with  opera- 
tions under  such  leases,"  but  adds  a  clarify- 
ing statement  that  the  authority  to  lease 
land  for  the  development  or  utilization  of 
natural  resources  does  not  extend  to  leases 
for  purposes  that  are  subject  to  the  Indian 
mineral  leasing  laws. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  not  ap- 
prove any  lease  with  a  term  longer  than  Is 
necessary  to  obtain  maximum  economic 
benefits  for  the  Indian  owners. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 
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INCREASE  IN  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
INDIAN  ADULT  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bin  (S.  306)  to  increase  the  amounts 
authorized  for  Indian  adult  vocational 
education  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  with  an  amendment  in  line  7, 
after  the  word  "thereof"  to  strike  out 
•'  •$20.000,000'  "  and  insert  '•$25,000,000"; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative.^  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  relative 
to  employment  for  certain  adult  Indians  on 
or  near  Indian  reservations",  approved  Au- 
gust 3,  1956  (25  U.S.C.  309a),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$15,000,000"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "$25,000,000". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  466) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  S.  306  Is  to  amend  the  act 
of  August  3,  1956  (70  Stat.  986.  25  U.S.C.  309) , 
entitled  "An  act  relative  to  employment  for 
certain  adult  Indians  on  or  near  Indian  reser- 
vations," by  increasing  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  program 
from  $15  to  $25  million  annually. 

NEED 

This  legislation  Is  necessary  In  order  to  ac- 
commodate the  large  number  of  Indians  who 
are  seeking  additional  education  under  the 
1956  act.  The  response  of  the  Indians  to  the 
opportunity  afforded  them  In  vocational 
courses  and  on-the-job  training  has  been 
most  favorable.  From  Its  inception  through 
fiscal  year  1966.  approximately  18,000  Indi- 
viduals have  enrolled  In  various  vocational 
programs  throughout  the  United  States.  Of 
this  number,  more  than  11,000  have  com- 
pleted training:  2,200  are  still  in  training; 
and  4,500  have  discontinued. 

At  the  hearing  on  S.  306  on  June  26,  1967, 
the  committee  received  testimony  from  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  witnesses  to  the 
effect  that  this  program  Is  extremely  popu- 
lar among  the  younger  generation  of  Indians, 
and  it  Is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  In  the  demand  for  these 
services  In  the  near  future.  The  committee 
w.is  also  advised  that  many  of  the  Indians 
who  have  participated  In  the  program  are 
now  residing  In  urban  localities  and  experi- 
encing full  employment  and  modern  con- 
veniences enjoyed  by  other  members  of  the 
American  society. 

During  fiscal  year  1966,  5,072  heads  of 
families  or  single  persons  were  furnished 
Institutional  training.  Of  this  number  2,109 
completed  training,  888  discontinued  train- 
ing, and  the  balance  of  2,075  was  still  In 
training  on  July  1.  In  addition,  1,652  persons 
were  placed  In  on-the-job  training. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  pro- 
gram has  been  increased  approximately  every 
2  years  since  1956,  there  Is  still  a  backlog  of 
more  than  900  applicants  for  training  for 
whom  funds  are  not  available.  The  commit- 
tee feels  that  this  program  Is  one  of  the  most 
successful  undertakings  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  and  strongly  recommends  the 
continuance  and  enlargement  of  it,  which 
8.  306  will  make  possible. 

Although  the  bill  as  Introduced  provided 
for  only  a  $5  million  Increase,  It  was  the  com- 
mittee's belief,  based  on  the  testimony  re- 


ceived, that  the  $10  million  figure  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
should  be  adopted.  Although  there  has  been 
a  substantial  expenditure  of  funds  for  this 
program  (approximately  $50  million  since 
fiscal  year  1962),  the  successful  training  and 
placement  of  those  who  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  program  has  returned  to  the 
Federal  treasury  many  thousands  of  dollars 
In  tax  revenue,  and,  therefore,  to  some  extent 
the  program  Is  self-supporting. 


Annual  appropriations  authorized  for  the 
Indian  adult  vocational  training  program 
will  be  Increased  by  $10  million;  i.e.,  from 
$15  million  to  $25  million  per  year. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


EMERGENCY    FOOD    AND    MEDICAL 
SERVICES 

The  bill  (S.  2138)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  food  and  medical  services,  on  an 
emergency  basis,  to  prevent  human  suf- 
fering or  loss  of  life,  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  (a)  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  are  authorized  to  take  such  ac- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  on  an  emergency 
basis  to  provide  nutritious  food  »nd  medical 
services  to  any  Individual  in  any  State  when- 
ever such  action  is  required  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  such  Individual's  life,  physical  Impair- 
ment, or  to  avoid  suffering  caused  by  lack  of 
nutritious  food  or  medical  attention. 

(b)  Regulations  and  procedures  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  section  in  any 
State  shall  be  Jointly  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  the  Governor  of 
such  State.  Such  regulations  and  procedures 
shall  be  adopted  by  the  affirmative  vote  of 
any  two  of  the  above-named  officials. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
In  consultation  and  cooperation  with  other 
officials  of  the  Federal  Government,  shall 
make  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  incidence 
and  location  of  serious  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion and  health  problems  incident  thereto  in 
the  United  States  and  shall  rep>ort  their  find- 
ings and  recommendations  for  dealing  with 
these  conditions  to  the  Congress  within  six 
months  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  The  conduct  of  this  study  shall  in  no 
way  Interfere  with  or  delay  action  under  the 
first  section  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  there  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30,  1968,  the  sum  of  $25,000,000, 
and  for  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year,  the 
sum  of  $50,000,000. 

Sec.  4.  As  used  in  the  Act,  the  term  "State" 
means  the  fifty  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and  the  term  "Governor"  shall.  In 
the  case  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  be 
deemed  to  mean  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  is  the  unfinished  business.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill,  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  statements  lim- 
ited to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  454,  S.  862. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


SMALL 


RECLAMATION 
ACT  OF  1956 


PROJECTS 


The  bill  (S.  862)  to  amend  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956.  as 
amended,  was  announced  as  next  In 
order. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert: 

That  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act 
of  1956  (70  Stat.  1044) ,  as  amended,  Is  hereby 
further  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  section  2,  subsection  (d)  strike  the 
text  of  Item  (1)  and  insert  the  following: 

"(1)  any  complete  water  development  for 
irrigation  or  for  Irrigation  and  domestic, 
municipal,  and/or  industrial  use,  including 
Incidental  features  thereof,  or  a  distinct 
unit  of  such  an  undertaking  or  a  rehabilita- 
tion and  betterment  program  for  a  similar 
existing  project,  authorized  to  be  constructed 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  reclamation  laws". 

(2)  Section  4,  subsection  (d),  strike  the 
subsection,  and  insert  the  following: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  not  participate 
financially  in  any  such  project  until  thirty 
days  from  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary's 
findings  and  approval  have  been  transmitted 
to  the  Congress.  The  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  applicable  to  proposals 
made  under  section  6  of  this  Act." 

(3)  Section  4.  subsection  (e),  strike  out 
the  word  "irrigation"  wherever  it  now  ap- 
pears; and  add  to  the  end  of  the  first  sen- 
tence of  said  subsection  the  words  "irriga- 
tion or  for  Irrigation  and  domestic,  munic- 
ipal, and.'or  industrial  use." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956  (70 
Stat.  1044).  as  amended,  is  hereby  further 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  section  2,  subsection  (d)  strike  the 
text  of  item  (1)   and  insert  the  following: 

"(1)  any  complete  water  development  for 
irrigation  or  for  irrigation  and  domestic, 
municipal,  and/or  industrial  use.  Including 
Incidental  features  thereof  or  a  distinct 
unit  of  such  an  undertaking  or  a  rehabilita- 
tion and  betterment  program  for  a 
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existing  project,  authorized  to  be  coustrijcted 
pursuant   to  the  Federal  reclamation  laws". 

(2)  Section  4.  subsection  (di.  strike  the 
subsection,   and   In.sert    the   following 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  not  participate 
flnanclally  in  any  such  project  until  thirty 
days  from  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary's 
findings  and  .ipproval  have  been  transmitted 
to  the  Conjire^s  The  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  applicable  to  proposals 
made  under  .-section  6  of  this  Act  " 

(3)  Section  4.  subsection  (e>.  strike  out 
the  word  irrigation"  wherever  It  now  ap- 
pears, and  add  to  the  end  of  the  flr?t.  sen- 
tence of  said  subsection  the  words  •■Irriga- 
tion or  for  irrig  itlon  and  domestic,  munici- 
pal, and  or  industrial  use." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendrntiu 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
support  S.  862,  which  incorporates  the 
provisions  of  my  bill,  S.  1609.  to  amend 
the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of 
1956  to  pro-,  ide  that  projects  may  quahfy 
for  loan.s  to  build  projects  to  supply 
water  primarily  for  irriiiation.  but  which 
might,  during  the  payout  period,  due  to 
changinK  conditions,  turn  out  to  provide 
water  more  than  one-half  for  municipal 
and  industrial  use. 

During  the  10  years  that  the  small 
reclamation  loan  program  has  been  in 
operation.  mmitroiLs  projects  have  been 
qualified  for  assistance  on  the  basis  that 
they  are  needed  to  provide  water  pri- 
marily for  irrigation,  although  it  was 
possible  that  someday  they  might  be 
used  principally  to  supply  residential 
and  industrial  water. 

However,  in  the  last  year  it  has  be- 
come evident  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  ha.s  developed  a  new  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law,  and  now  holds  tliat  proj- 
ects do  not  qualify  if.  during  the  course 
of  the  loan  repayment  period,  the  water 
uses  might  become  primarily  for  other 
than  irrigation  purposes.  This  interpre- 
tation has  already  killed  the  loan  appli- 
cation of  thf  Roy  Water  Conserveincy 
Subdlstnct  in  my  State  of  Utali.  and  it 
is  threatenin.;  other  applications. 

For  example,  the  Valley  Center  Mu- 
nicipal Water  District  near  Escondido. 
Calif.,  has  just  filed  an  application  for  a 
small  project  which  contemplates  a  shift 
during  the  project's  life  from  irrigation 
tises  to  municipal  purposes. 

Again,  at  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  users  of 
Irrigation  water  in  three  large  ditches 
are  contemplatinsj  improvements  which 
would  be  of  value  to  the  city  and  also  to 
Coloiado  State  University  which  is  lo- 
cated there 

Neither  of  these  projects  would  qualify 
for  small  project  loans  under  the  pres- 
ent policies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act 
would  enable  both  of  them  to  qualify. 

The  folly  of  separating  water  used  for 
municipal  use  and  for  irrigation  use,  in 
small  projects,  is  being  recognized  by 
many  of  the  States.  Last  winter  the  Mon- 
tana Legislature  amended  two  laws  to 
make  possible  projects  which  would  serve 
multipurpose,  county-city  water  lines. 

At  the  Senate  hearings  held  on  S.  1609. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Gookln.  president  of  the  As- 


sociation nf  Western  States  Engineers, 
and  State  engineer  for  Arizona,  stated: 
Where  population  is  increasing  as  rapidly 
as  Is  ours,  there  Is  a  tendency  lor  municipal 
and  domestic  uses  to  expand  into  the  Irri- 
gation area  .  .  .  The  obvious  answer  is  to 
design  and  construct  multipurpose  systems 
to  serve  Irrigation  and  municipal  uses,  with 
provision  fur  progressUe  conversion  from 
irrlEratlon  to  municipal  supplies. 

In  other  ".ords.  Montana  has  recog- 
nized its  problem  and  dealt  with  it  so 
far  as  State  legislation  Is  concerned,  and 
Arizona  is  facinu:  up  to  the  importance 
of  allovvins  flexibility  In  planning  so 
water  supplies  may  serve  both  iriigaters 
and  urban  users,  if  neces.sary  Passage 
of  this  bill  would  help  both  States  Imple- 
ment their  plans. 

May  I  point  out  also  that  the  Water 
Supply  Act  of  1958  specifically  provides 
for  the  inclusion  of  storage  for  future 
municipal  use,  and  that  the  very  recent 
report  of  the  President's  National  Ad- 
visory Conunission  on  Food  and  Fiber 
recommends  creatcr  flexibility  in  proj- 
ects for  water  development,  especially  a 
flexibility  that  would  facilitate  the  shift 
from  irrigation  to  municipal  and  Indus- 
trial uses. 

If  this  concept  is  sound  for  large  rec- 
lamation and  multiple  purpose  projects, 
and  if  a  national  advisory  commission 
dedicated  to  the  production  of  more  food 
and  fiber  feels  it  is  a  wise  procedure,  why 
is  it  not  a  valid  approach  for  a  small 
water  project' 

Under  the  philosophy  which  now  pre- 
vails in  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
each  small  reclamation  project  which 
comes  up  for  approval  is  subject  to  a 
frreat  cuessing  tjame.  They  are  ap- 
proved or  disapproved  on  the  basis  of 
someone's  guess  as  to  what  type  of  de- 
velopment will  take  place  40  or  50  years 
hence  in  the  area  in  which  the  project 
is  to  be  located. 

Or  they  might  be  approved,  as  was  the 
application  of  the  West  San  Bernardino 
County  Water  District,  witti  the  imique 
provision  that  the  project  be  terminated 
.-hould  municipal  requirements  exceed 
those  for  irrigation. 

Mr.  President,  why  is  it  not  good  busi- 
ness to  plan  a  system  for  agricultural  use 
now  which  can  be  converted  gradually  to 
municipal  and  Industrial  use  if  urbaniza- 
tion of  the  area  makes  this  desirable? 
Why  should  we  not  do  the  comprehen- 
sive planning  necessary  now  to  supply 
today's  needs,  and  be  ready  for  to- 
morrow's when  they  come'' 

If  we  do  not  make  some  provision  of 
this  type  of  development  in  the  Small 
Reclamation  Act.  many  small  projects 
which  we  need  now  will  not  be  built. 
Ordinarily,  tiiere  Is  no  other  place  such  a 
project  can  go  for  financing  It  is  dlfUcult 
to  obtain  sumcient  financing  from  pri- 
vate sources  because  undeveloped  or  par- 
tially developed  areas  have  little  or  no 
bonding  capacity.  And  there  are  no  other 
Federal  programs  under  which  they  can 
qualify. 

Let  me  make  it  clear,  of  course,  that  I 
am  not  talking  about  grants  or  subsidies 
for  these  projects,  but  about  loans  which 
will  be  fully  repaid,  with  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  the  sponsor  of  the 
bill  which  Congress  enacted  last  session 


to  improveiand  extend  the  Small  Recla- 
mation Projects  Act  of  1956.  This  very 
successful  program  must  continue. 

At  the  time  my  bill  was  under  consid- 
eration last  year,  the  problems  I  have 
discussed  today  had  not  arisen.  We  In 
Congress  were  not  aware  of  the  change 
of  policy  about  to  take  place  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Int-erior. 

So  it  now  becomes  necessary  to  amend 
the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act 
again.  I  ask  that  S.  862.  which  has  been 
amended  by  the  Interior  Committee  to 
include  the  provisions  of  S.  1609,  be 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  4ti8 1 ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PVRPOSE 

On  J.inuary  20.  1967.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  transmitted  to  the  Congress  draft 
les^islatlon  prr>posiri;  un  amendment  to  the 
Small  Reclam  itlon  Projects  Act  He  also  ad- 
vised that  after  the  end  of  the  89th  Congress 
no  further  sm.iU  reclamation  projects  would 
be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  until  the 
change  that  h.id  been  suggested  was  adopted. 

In  his  letter  of  transmittal  he  st.-xted: 

"The  present  provisions  of  subsection  4(d) 
/ire  simlLir  to  tho.se  in  a  bill  vetoed  by  the 
President.  S.  327.  89th  Congress,  the  pro- 
posed P.iclfic  Northwest  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1965  ill  his  veto  message  on  that  bill  the 
President  based  his  objoriion  to  such  pro- 
visions on  the  ground  Uvit  they  violated  the 
sep.iratlon-of-powers  doctrine  by  encroach- 
ing on  executive  responsibility  which  cannot 
be  sh:ired  with  a  committee  of  the  Congress. 
Tlie  President  expressed  the  same  constitu- 
tional objections  to  comparable  authority  In 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965  and  has  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  the  Army  not  to  use 
that  authority." 

Although  the  committee  does  not  neces- 
sarily agree  with  the  conclusions  of  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies  either  on  policy  on  consti- 
tutional Issues.  It  was  agreed  to  report  the 
bill  In  order  to  continue  the  small  reclama- 
tion projects  program  which  has  proven  to 
be  successful.  It  is  such  an  inslgnlflcant  mat- 
ter pertaining  to  a  power  seldom  If  ever  used. 
We  therefore  believe  the  Congress  should  ap- 
prove the  bill  and  remove  tlie  veto  power  of 
the  respective  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committees  over  project  proposals. 

.AMENDMENTS 

On  April  24.  1967.  Senator  Moss,  of  Utah, 
introduced  In  the  Senate  S.  1609,  a  bill  to 
further  amend  the  Small  Reclamation  Proj- 
ects Act  for  the  purpose  of  redefining  and 
clarifying  the  sections  providing  for  quallfl- 
ciitlons  of  applicants  for  small  projects  lo.ms. 

A  favorable  report  on  the  proposal  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
On  June  7.  1967.  the  Water  and  Power  Re- 
sources Subcommittee  of  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular .Affairs  Committee  held  hearings  on 
b.)'h  S    862  and  S    1609. 

Since  both  mc.isurrs  provided  for  amend- 
ment of  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act. 
it  was  the  committee  decision  to  Incorporate 
the  provisions  of  both  In  a  single  measure 
and  favorably  report  the  amended  version 
to  the  Senate. 

The  purpose  of  S  1609.  the  text  of  which 
constitutes  the  amendments  to  S.  862.  Is  to 
clarify  the  authority  of  the  Department  of 
tlie  Interior  to  m;ike  loans  to  certain  proj- 
ects which  might  not  now  qualify  or  In 
which  eligibility  Is  now  questioned. 

The  projects  in  question  are  those  which 
would   now  supply   water  mainly  for  Irrlga- 
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lion  purposes  but  which  might,  sometime 
during  the  payout  period  of  the  loan,  be  used 
primarily  to  supply  other  types  of  uses  due 
to  the  changing  character  oif  the  area  served 
by  the  project. 

Applications  on  projects  of  this  type  have 
been  rejected  or  are  being  held  up  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  under  Its  present 
interpretation  of  the  law. 

The  holdup  in  the  approval  of  projects  re- 
sulted In  the  Introduction  of  S.  1609  to  per- 
mit Congress  to  clarify  Its  intention.  Appli- 
cations are  now  being  approved  or  disap- 
proved on  the  basis  of  an  uncertain  estimate 
as  to  what  type  of  development  will  take 
place  in  the  future  In  the  area  In  which 
projects  are  located. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  would  take  the 
guesswork  out  of  decisions  as  to  whether  or 
not  a  small  reclamation  project  Is  eligible 
for  a  loan  by  removing  from  the  basic  act  the 
requirement  that  the  project  be  and  remain 
primarily  for  irrigation  to  be  eligible  for  a 
loan. 

In  Its  favorable  report  on  S.  1609  the  De- 
partment stated: 

"The  present  legislation  governing  the  pro- 
gram limits  consideration  to  proposals  sup- 
porting projects  which  are  primarily  for  the 
purposes  of  irrigation  water  supply.  There  Is 
a  need  In  the  program  for  coverage  of  proj- 
ects in  which  the  agricultural  water  supply 
is  not  the  principal  project  purpose.  Many 
projects,  which  at  the  time  of  applications 
for  loans  are  primarily  Irrigation  projects,  are 
in  areas  which  will  probably  be  converted  to 
nonagrlcultural  use  in  the  near  future.  Proj- 
ects of  this  type  present  difficulty  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program. 

"The  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  la 
supplementary  to  the  Federal  reclamation 
laws  and  the  program  authorized  by  It  Is  an 
adjunct  to  the  regular  reclamation  program. 
In  recent  years,  the  regular  program  has  In- 
creasingly responded  to  the  need  for  munici- 
pal and  industrial  water  supply.  The  pro- 
posed measure  would  assist  the  loan  program 
in  proceeding  In   a   parallel   direction." 

The  committee  concurs  in  this  reasoning 
and  unanimously  recommends  the  enact- 
ment of  S.  862  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed.  i 


EMERGENCY    FOOD    AND    MEDICAL 
SERVICES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2138)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retarj'  of  Agriculture  and  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
food  and  medical  services,  on  an  emer- 
gency basis,  to  prevent  human  suffering 
or  loss  of  life. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
Pose  of  S.  2138  is  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tarj'  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  take 
such  emergency  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary in  any  State,  under  regulations  and 
procedures  jointly  issued  with  the  Gover- 
nor of  State,  to  provide  food  and  medical 
services  to  any  individual  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  such  individual's  life,  to  prevent 
an  individual's  physical  impairment  or  to 


avoid  suffering  caused  by  lack  of  food 
or  medical  attention.  Regulations  and 
procedures  would  be  adopted  by  the 
affirmative  vote  of  any  two  of  these 
officials. 

This  bill  was  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  It  was 
approved  unanimously,  as  an  emergency 
measuie,  by  all  16  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare; 
and  it  is  brought  before  the  Senate  in  the 
hope  that  it  can  be  passed  this  morning 
and  sent  to  the  House. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  appro- 
priate sections  from  the  committee  re- 
port may  be  reprinted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Hunger   in  America 

In  a  small  Appalachian  town  near  the 
border  between  Virginia  and  Tennessee  five 
small  children  tore  apart  and  devoured  a 
chicken  before  it  could  be  cooked.  It  was  the 
first  meat  the  family  had  to  eat  for  3  months. 

In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  of  California, 
50  yards  off  a  seldom-traveled  road,  a  migrant 
family  of  seven,  the  youngest  child  not  yet 
two,  were  living  In  a  pickup  truck  abandoned 
by  a  small  stream.  They  had  had  no  break- 
fast and  did  not  know  where  they  would 
find  food  for  lunch.  In  other  years  they 
could  have  fished  but  the  stream  had  dried 
up. 

In  Cleveland,  Miss.,  a  middle-aged  mother 
bad  signed  up  for  food  stamps  but  had  never 
been  able  to  pay  the  $12  to  buy  $76  worth 
of  food  stamps  because  she  had  no  Income. 
She  and  ber  six  children  had  eaten  rice  and 
biscuits  left  over  from  surplus  commodities 
which  had  been  distributed  the  month  be- 
fore. They  would  go  without  lunch.  Her 
youngest  baby,  a  few  weelcs  old,  had  never 
had  mUlE. 

In  the  village  of  Anatuvak  Pass,  Alaska, 
the  population  of  114  lives  almost  entirely 
on  caribou  meat,  shot  once  each  year  and 
burled  In  the  frozen  ground  during  the  3 
days  on  wMcb  tbousands  of  caribou  pass 
through  that  area.  Because  she  lacked  the 
nutrients  to  sustain  proper  bone  develop- 
ment, a  5-year-old  girl  lost  all  her  teeth 
and  can  no  longer  eat  caribou  meat. 

These  are  but  lour  of  the  many  hungry 
American  families  which  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
has  seen  or  had  reported  to  It  during  the 
first  4  months  of  hearings  and  field  Inspec- 
tion trips  to  nine  States  in  its  8-month  ex- 
amination and  evaluation  of  the  war  on 
poverty. 

The  subcommittee  also  received  specific 
reports  as  to  acute  and  serious  hunger  and 
malnutrition  among  rural  families  living  In 
New  Mexico,  Arkansas,  and  South  Carolina, 
on  Indian  reservations  In  South  Dakota  and 
Oklahoma,  and  among  urban  families  In 
Pennsylvania  and  Washington,  D.C. 

Testimony  was  also  heard  of  the  medical 
effects  of  chronic  hunger  and  malnutrition. 
One  physician  who  recently  testified  before 
the  subcommittee  summarized  what  he  and 
four  other  doctors  had  observejl  In  these 
words : 

We  saw  children  whose  nutritional  and 
medical  condition  we  can  only  describe  as 
shocking — even  to  a  group  of  physicians 
whose  work  Involves  dally  confrontation  with 
disease  and  suffering.  In  child  after  child  we 
saw  evidence  of  vitamin  and  mineral  de- 
ficiencies; serious  untreated  skin  infections 
and  ulcerations;  eye  and  ear  diseases,  also 
unattended  bone  diseases;  the  prevalence  of 
bacterial  and  parasitic  diseases  as  well  as 
severe  anemia  with  resulting  loss  of  energy 


and  ability  to  lead  a  normally  active  life; 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  the  lungs,  requir- 
ing surgery,  which  have  gone  undiagnosed 
and  untreated;  epileptic  and  other  neuro- 
logical disorders;  severe  kidney  ailments  that 
In  other  children  would  warrant  Immediate 
hospitalization;  and,  finally.  In  boys  and  girls 
in  every  county  we  visited,  obvious  evidence 
of  severe  malnutrition,  with  injury  to  the 
body's  tissues — Its  muscles,  bones,  and  skin 
as  well  as  an  associated  psychological  state 
of  fatigue,  Ustlessness,  and  exhaustion. 

NEED  FOR  Legislation 

Eighteen  months  ago  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  reported  to  Federal 
officials  desperate  conditions  of  near  starva- 
tion among  families  living  in  the  Mississippi 
River  Delta.  Similar  reports  were  made  in 
the  summer  of  1966  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture by  the  Agriculture  Department's 
Civil  Rights  Advisory  Commission  with  rec- 
commendatlons  for  Immediate  action. 

On  April  26.  1967,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture reported  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty  that 
the  mechanization  of  agriculture  and  better 
use  of  chemicals  has  lessened  the  need  for 
fieldworkers  In  the  Southeastern  United 
States  and  "has  brought  about  a  situation  In 
which  it  Is  estimated  that  40,000  to  60,000 
people  with  little  or  no  cash  income  may  t>e 
living  in  the  delta  area  this  summer." 

On  April  27,  1967,  the  subcommittee  urged 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  take 
Immediate  emergency  action  to  provide  nec- 
essary food  and  other  assistance  to  families 
suffering  from  acute  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion. Again  on  June  19,  1967,  the  subcommit- 
tee urged  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Di- 
rector Of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
to  provide  emergency  assistance  to  such 
families. 

On  July  12,  1967,  the  subcommittee  heard 
testimony  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  At  this  hearing  the  suijcommlt- 
tee  sought  to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
Federal  Government's  knowledge  of  the  inci- 
dence, location,  and  effects  of  serious  hunger 
and  malnutrition;  the  steps  which  had  been 
taken  to  provide  necessary  food  and  medical 
assistance;  and  what.  If  any,  additional  legis- 
lative authority  would  be  needed  to  provide 
such  assistance  on  an  emergency  basis. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  authority 
in  an  emergency  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  to  distribute  surplus  commodities  in 
areas  where  food  stamp  programs  are  in 
operation.  The  Secretary  testified,  however, 
that  he  believed  such  authority  to  be  too 
limited  to  enable  him  to  provide  necessary 
emergency  assistance  to  Individuals,  and 
that,  in  any  event,  the  Federal  Government, 
in  such  emergencies,  can  distribute  only  sur- 
plus foods  available  at  the  time. 

In  light  of  testimony  given  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  because  the  record 
is  clear  that  necessary  food  and  medical  at- 
tention Is  not  or  has  not  been  made  available 
through  existing  programs  under  present  au- 
thority, the  committee  believes  that  addi- 
tional legislation  is  required  to  authorize 
such  assistance  on  an  emergency  basis. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
author  of  the  bill,  I  am  glad  to  see  it 
come  to  the  floor  for  consideration  today, 
and  I  hope  It  will  be  passed. 

I  wish  to  make  some  remarks  later 
today,  as  a  part  of  the  legislative  history 
of  the  bill,  but  I  understand  that  the 
majority  leader  wishes  to  proceed  with 
some  other  measures  on  the  calendar, 
and  I  am  entirely  willing  that  the  bUl 
be  considered  and  passed  at  this  time. 
I  shall  forego  making  my  remarks  now, 
with  the  understanding  that  when  I  do 
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make  them,  they  will  follow  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

My  subsequent  remarks  will  Include 
the  points  I  wish  to  make  now.  First, 
this  is  an  emergency  program,  as  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  so  well 
stated.  Second,  I  consider  an  essential 
and  necessary  part  of  the  bill  the  pro- 
vision that  It  Pit  the  power  and  the 
money  In  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  HEW. 
and  that  the  Governor  of  a  State  in 
which  the  program  operates  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  three-man  Board— but  the 
controlling  vote  shall  be  any  two  mem- 
bers of  this  three-member  group. 

I  shall  enlarge  on  these  remark.s  as  a 
part  of  the  hisujry  of  the  bill  later. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, as  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee in  the  preparation  of  the  bill,  has 
certainly  extended  to  me  every  courtesy 
and  consideration  and  I  do  want  to  say 
this  on  the  Senate  floor  as  well  as  thank 
him. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  the  position  of  the  minority  in 
this  matter  it  has  been  noted  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  there 
was  a  imanimous  report  of  the  entire 
committee.  The  ranking  mmorlty  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  ProutyI.  as  well  as 
I,  and  other  members  of  the  minority 
joined  In  supporting  the  bill. 

This  bill  is  something  upon  which  we 
can  all  agree.  Whatever  may  be  the  la- 
cunae in  the  operation  or  the  powers  of 
the  various  Government  departments, 
whatever  restriction.s  are  put  on  tiiem 
by  regulation  or  by  law.  this  bill  .seeks  to 
exorcise  starvation  or  severe  malnutri- 
tion In  our  country.  The  Senat  'r  from 
Mississippi  and  all  of  us  feel  the  same 
way  on  this  matter.  Mr  President,  this 
bill,  in  my  judgment,  carries  out  our 
common  intention 

I  wish  to  call  .special  attention  to  sec- 
tion 2  which  .seeks  to  make  available  to 
all  of  us  information  as  to  whether  this 
situation  really  exists  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  other  than  the  one  on  which 
we  are  focusing  at  the  moment.  That 
section  IS  tremendou.sly  e;vsentlal  as  an 
element  of  the  bill.  I  wish  to  express  my 
latitude  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  StennisI  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr  Clark!  for  including 
this  provision  It  was  a  difficult  question, 
and  now  we  will  have  an  authoritative 
finding  on  it  soon 

Mr.  CLARK  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MORSE.   Mr.  President,  will  tiie 


Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK 
from  Oregon 

Mr.  MORSE 


I   yield   to   the  Senator 


Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Senator  from  Missi.sslppi  that  I 
join  with  them  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  in  highly  approving  this  bill 
However,  not  only  do  I  wish  to  commend 
them  but  I  wish  to  highly  praise  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  his  com- 
mittee, and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  StennisI  for  the  course  of  action 
they  have  followed  In  connection  with 
the  bringing  before  us  today,  ready  for 


passage  m  the  Senate,  this  humanitarian 
bill  This  legislation  demomtrates  what 
the  Senate  can  do  when  it  wants  to  pass 
legislation  qiuckly,  and  legislation  that 
should  be  pa.s.sed  quickly  Only  a  lew  days 
ago  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
StenmsI  stood  on  tiie  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  introduced  this  bill  and  made  an 
eloq'ient  argument  m  support  of  it, 
•(Xiinting  out,  quite  rightly,  that  after 
all.  this  represents  pretty  much  a  na- 
tional problem  and  it  is  not  limited  to  any 
particular  area  of  our  country. 

In  this  ia.stance,  only  a  few  days 
thereafter,  we  have  completed  commit- 
tee heann^is  and  c.immittee  action,  the 
bill  has  been  placed  on  the  Senate  Cal- 
endar, and  under  the  leadership  of  our 
great  majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  i  Mr  Manskield  1 ,  the  bill  is 
ready  for  a  vote  on  the  ficor  of  the  Sen- 
ate withm  the  next  few  minutes. 

M''.  President.  I  shall  chaiaclerize  this 
bill  because  Senators  have  heard  me  talk 
s  )  many  times  about  the  moral  law  and 
have  heard  me  say  so  many  times  that 
one  of  the  basic  responsibilities  of  states- 
manship in  the  Senate  is  to  implement  in 
legislative  form  the  great  moral  prin- 
ciples that  we  prate  about  so  often  we. 
a.s  Senators,  do  fall  short  of  accomplish- 
ing our  obligation  in  carn'ing  out  the 
mora!  law  This  is  a  moral  law  and  I 
would  characterize  it  as  carrying  out  the 
Biblical  teaching  that  we  are  our  broth- 
ers  keei)er  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
and  I  am  delighted  to  be  one  of  its  co- 
sponsors.  It  will  be  a  privilege  to  vote 
for  the  bill  in  a  few  moment^s. 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  Seiialur  from  Oregon 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr  President.  ;t  is 
understood  t.^.at  my  remarks  to  be  made 
on  the  legislative  history  of  the  bill  and 
my  ideas  about  this  not  being  an  en- 
croacliment  nor  substitute  for  the  stamp 
plan  or  commodity  plan  will  be  consid- 
ered as  a  part  of  the  legislative  history. 

Mr  CLARK  Together  with  any  com- 
ments that  members  of  the  committee  or 
other  Senators  wi.^h  to  make 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordcrel 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
President,  I  uige  immediate  passage  of 
S.  2138  as  the  first  step  in  meeting  a  na- 
tional health  emergency. 

The  hearings  Ahich  the  Subcommittee 
on  Manpower,  Employment,  and  Poverty, 
held  in  Mississippi  during  April  and  m 
Washington  during  July,  have  laid  bare 
with  dramatic  and  frightening  proof  the 
nature  of  this  emergency  There  are 
pockets  of  people  throughout  this  Nation 
who  face  imminent  starvation,  and  who 
are  suffering  and  dying  from  the  want  of 
the  most  rudimentary  medical  treat- 
ment In  Mississippi,  the  subcommittee 
saw  the  deplorable  conditions  first  hand. 
In  Washington,  the  subcommittee  saw 
photographs  and  heard  testimony  which 
document  the  conditions  m  which  these 
Americans  lived 

As  shocking  a.s  the  fact  that  these 
conditions  exist  is  the  fact  that  the  Na- 
tion is,  to  a  large  degree.  Ignorant  of 
them  Even  now.  the  full  extent  of  the 
problems  Ls  not  evident;  we  know  only 
that  starvation  and  extreme  ill-health 


problems  exist  In  some  areas,  and  must 
undoubtedly  exist  in  others. 

The  bill  before  us  meets  the  emergency 
condition  with  immediate  action.  Be- 
cause the  dimensions  of  the  problem  are 
not  now  known,  the  bill  is  necessarily 
flexible.  On  the  one  hand  it  authorizes 
immcdiat'?  action  by  the  Secretaries  of 
HEW  and  Agriculture  to  prevent  starva- 
tion and  suffering;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
authorizes  a  comprehensive  study  to 
locate  and  examine  the  serious  food  and 
health  problems  which  are  known  to  ex- 
ist throughout  the  Nation. 

The  dual  function  of  the  bill  is  to 
search  out  the  hunger  in  the  Nation  and 
to  erase  it  by  swift  action. 

Programs  which  are  designed  to  allevi- 
ate the  burdens  of  poverty  in  the  future 
arc  essential;  but  a  measure  such  as  this 
which  meets  immediate  needs,  which 
feeds  those  who  are  starving  today,  and 
which  cases  the  suffering  of  those 
plagued  with  unnecessary  disabilities, 
must  be  given  the  highest  priority.  We 
must  act  now  to  remove  what  is  a  mark 
of  shame  in  our  Nation. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, who  introduced  this  bill.  Senator 
Stennis,  deserves  the  admiration  of  all 
of  us  for  his  forthright  action.  Just  so 
do  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
Senator  Cl.\rk.  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
Senator  Hill,  deserve  the  appreciation 
of  all  Americans  for  their  close  attention 
to,  and  swift  action  on,  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  a  strong  step 
In  the  right  direction.  I  know  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  of  the  Senate 
will  continue  their  scrutiny  of  the  needs 
to  be  met  and  the  efforts  designed  to  meet 
them  Only  then  can  we  be  assured  that 
this  emergency  will  be  alleviated. 

Mr.  PROUTY  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill,  S.  2138,  which  I  hope 
will  be  pa.ssed  forthwith  by  the  Senate. 
AS  a   member   of   the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Poverty  Subcommit- 
tee, I  attended  the  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  starving   Americans.  We   heard 
reports  from  medical  doctors  who  testi- 
fied   that    indeed    there    were    persons 
starving  and  without  medical  attention. 
While  these  doctors  spoke  of  incidents 
within  their  personal  knowledge  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi,   I  am   well   aware 
that  there  could  be  other  unfortunate 
persons  in  our  country  who,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  may  be.  if  not  starv- 
ing,  perhaps  suffering   from   malnutri- 
tion; who,  if  not  dying,  may  perhaps  be 
In  dire  need  of  medical  assistance. 

Mr.  President  this  bill  seeks  to  take 
care  of  emergency  situations,  where  per- 
sons needing  help  are  unable  to  afford 
It. 

These  people  will.  If  this  bill  becomes 
law.  be  able  to  receive  Immediate  and 
emergency  assistance  when,  for  whatever 
reason,  they  do  not  receive  assistance 
from  any  other  Government  program 
With  this  legislation,  we  are  simply  as- 
suring that  these  people  will  be  helped. 
Mr.  President,  the  current  poverty 
hearings  which  our  subcommittee  ha* 
been  holding  during  this  entire  session 
of  Congress,  have  given  me  reason  to 
believe  that  persons  who  need  more  and 
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better  food  and  medical  help  are  not 
conftned  within  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
They  can  and  most  probably  do  live  in 
other  areas  of  our  country. 

In  the  South,  perhaps  automation  has 
been  partly  responsible  for  fewer  jobs  for 
cotton  workers.  Most  probably  many  of 
these  people  are  simply  not  trained  for 
other  work  and  therefore  are  unable  to 
help  themselves  in  this  situation. 

However,  they  are  entitled  to  some- 
thing far  better  than  malnutrition  and 
Illness.  They,  and  others  like  them, 
wherever  they  may  be  in  the  United 
States  must  receive  the  assistance  they 
need. 

This  bill  Is  a  first  step  in  coming  to 
grips  with  such  emergency  situations 
where  people  are  simply  lacking  in  the 
means  to  provide  necessary  food  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  The  emer- 
gency will  permit  them  to  be  helped 
through  this  legislation. 

But,  Mr.  President,  other  action  must 
be  taken  by  the  Congress.  We  must  find 
the  means  by  which  these  people  can  be 
helped  to  acquire  some  skills  to  become 
productive  and  self-supporting. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
pass  this  bill  without  delay,  and  that  the 
House  will  do  likewise.  Then,  I  hope  that 
we  can  get  at  the  larger  problem  of 
training  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
eliminate  the  evil  which  we  are  trying 
to  meet  in  emergency  situations  with  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  today  the  Senate  considers  S. 
2138.  which  will  provide  emergency  food 
and  medical  assistance  to  people  all  over 
the  country  who  have  needs  so  urgent  as 
to  constitute  an  emergency. 

Tiie  stark  fact,  which  has  emerged  and 
captured  public  attention  over  the  last 
few  months,  is  that  all  over  this  Nation 
there  are  people  who  do  not  have  enough 
to  eat — people,  especially  children,  who 
have  so  little  to  eat  that  they  suffer  from 
disease  and  have  no  energy,  so  little  to 
eat  that  their  lives  are  slowly  wasting 
away,  to  end  in  a  premature  death. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty  focused  Its  at- 
tention on  the  problem  when  It  visited 
the  Mississippi  Delta  in  April.  But  sub- 
sequent inquiries  have  brought  home  the 
sad  knowledge  that  the  conditions  of 
hunger  which  we  observed  there  are  not 
unique.  Just  in  the  last  4  months  I  have 
also  seen  migrant  children  in  California, 
Indian  children  in  Utah  and  Arizona, 
Negro  children  here  In  Washington,  D.C., 
and  in  New  York  City — all  of  whom  have 
one  tragic  thing  in  common — they  do  not 
have  enough  to  eat.  To  some  of  these 
children,  meat  and  milk  are  a  rarity.  In 
some  of  these  places,  two  meals  a  day 
are  a  luxury.  For  too  many.  In  short,  one 
meal  a  day  of  rice  or  beans  or  grits  is 
the  rule. 

As  a  result  of  their  diets,  children  in 
some  of  these  places  have  serious  medi- 
cal problems.  Some  that  I  saw  had  swol- 
len bellies  and  sores  that  would  not  heal. 
Many  had  wasted  limbs  and  suffered 
from  extreme  lethargy. 

Nor  is  the  incidence  of  hunger  con- 
fined to  the  areas  I  have  mentioned. 
There  are  people  in  every  major  Ameri- 
can city,  Eskimos  in  Alaska,  mountain 


people  in  Appalachla,  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans in  rural  Texas  and  New  Mexico, 
Indians  in  South  Dakota  and  the  South- 
west, who  do  not  have  enough  to  eat. 

We  know  enough  now  to  be  certain 
that  in  this  great,  rich  land  of  ours,  we 
have  a  national  hunger  problem.  Our 
Federal  food  programs  are  reaching  mil- 
lions, but  they  are  failing  to  reach  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  others,  and  among 
those  not  being  reached  are  some  of  the 
poorest  of  our  citizens,  those  who  do  not 
know  about  Government  programs,  and 
have  not  been  contacted  by  Federal  or 
local  officials.  These  are  the  hungry — 
the  people  who  are  almost  invisible  to 
the  rest  of  us  as  we  go  about  our  daily 
lives. 

The  bill  before  us  today  will  help  us 
begin  to  reach  those  who  have  not  been 
reached.  At  the  present  time  we  do  not 
know  how  many  people  this  is.  But  the 
lowest  estimate  far  exceeds  the  number 
who  can  be  reached  with  the  $25  million 
which  S.  2138  authorizes  for  fiscal  1968, 
so  there  is  no  danger  that  the  money  we 
authorize  today  will  go  unused.  In  6 
months  we  will  know  far  more  about  the 
extent  of  the  problem.  At  that  time  the 
study  authorized  by  the  bill  will  have 
been  completed  and  we  will  have  the 
benefit  of  other  information  which  the 
Departments  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  Agriculture  are  now  gather- 
ing. At  that  time  we  can  reassess  the 
matter  and  decide  if  more  money  is 
needed. 

And  a  board  of  inquiry  composed  of 
distinguished  citizens,  organized  by  the 
Citizens  Crusade  Against  Poverty,  will 
have  reported  to  us  by  that  time  as  well. 

The  funds  made  available  by  this  bill 
will  help  people  buy  food  stamps,  will 
help  get  food  to  counties  which  have 
no  Federal  food  program  at  all,  and  will 
help  to  improve  the  diet  offered  by  the 
present  commodity  program.  The  fimds 
will  also  help  get  urgently  needed  medi- 
cal care  to  people  who  need  it  on  an 
emergency  basis.  The  bill  will  help  pay 
the  administrative  costs  of  deputizing 
private  doctors  to  go  in  on  a  voluntary 
basis  to  the  areas  of  greatest  need.  It 
will  help  accelerate  the  implementation 
of  new  programs  to  bring  organized 
medical  care  to  areas  where  service  is 
now  nonexistent. 

In  short,  this  Is  constructive  and  ur- 
gently needed  legislation.  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  pass  it  today,  and  I  hope  that  the 
other  body  will  act  expeditiously  to  en- 

£bCt/  it  AS  well 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  tele- 
phoned me  about  becoming  a  cosponsor 
of  the  bill.  I  readily  consented,  of  course. 
I  am  afraid  that  he  did  not  understand 
that  he  had  to  ask  consent  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  this  situation. 

I  adc  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrleld? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Senator  make  the  same  request 
for  me. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  delighted.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
say  how  gratifying  it  has  been  for  me  to 
have  the  privilege  of  joining  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  ,  in  connection  with  this  bill. 

The  bill  fills  a  need  which  I  was  sur- 
prised existed.  We  found  there  was 
hunger  in  one  area  of  our  country,  and  8 
weeks  later,  to  my  amazement,  we  were 
still  trying  to  unravel  the  bureaucratic 
maze  to  make  it  possible  to  take  care  of 
the  hungry  people.  I  had  thought  the 
emergency  power  of  the  President  could 
do  it;  I  understood  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture was  involved,  and  that  the  States 
were  involved.  I  think  the  bill  provides  a 
study  so  we  will  find  where  the  needs 
exist;  and  also  quickly  and  decisively, 
and  without  a  waste  of  time,  the  hungry 
people  can  be  taken  care  of. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  to  provide  food 
and  medical  services  on  an  emergency 
basis  to  prevent  human  suffering  or  loss 
of  life. 

It  is  good  and  timely  legislation.  More- 
over, It  demonstrates  the  ability  of  Con- 
gress to  respond  affirmatively  and  quickly 
to  a  demonstrated  need. 

In  recent  days,  the  Congress  has  been 
criticized  in  some  quarters  for  allegedly 
dragging  Its  feet  to  meet  problems  beset- 
ting our  urban  areas.  The  critics  have 
been  misinformed.  It  is  not  Congress 
that  has  been  slow  to  act.  This  legislation 
shows  that  the  legislative  branch  can  re- 
act quickly  when  shown  that  there  is  a 
need. 

Along  with  other  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Employment,  Manpower, 
and  Poverty,  I  was  in  Mississippi  last 
April  and  heard  witnesses  testify  that 
citizens  there  were  suffering  from  mal- 
nutrition. At  that  time,  I  urged  Immedi- 
ate Presidential  action  to  determine 
whether  starvation  conditions  did,  in 
fact,  exist  and,  If  so,  to  remedy  the  sit- 
uation at  once.  After  a  delay,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  took  only  one  ad- 
ministrative action.  Responding  to  a  let- 
ter signed  by  all  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Employment,  Manpower, 
and  Poverty,  the  Secretary  reduced  the 
cost  of  food  stamps  from  $2  to  50  cents. 

I  must  confess  that  I  was  somewhat 
shocked  at  the  inability  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  resolve  Internal  disagree- 
ments over  this  problem.  It  was  there- 
fore more  pleasing  to  me  when  Senator 
Stennis  introduced  this  legislation  with 
the  aim  of  doing  something  more  sub- 
stantial than  the  minimum  effort  shown 
by  the  Agriculture  Department. 

This  bill  authorizes  $25  million  for  a 
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direct  attack  on  hunger.  It  holds  a  prom- 
ise of  doinK  something  about  marginal 
diets  prevailing:  among  residents  of  a 
few,  scattered  areas  of  our  ^reat  Na- 
tion. These  funds,  while  minimal,  may 
save  hundreds  of  chUdren  from  growing 
to  adulthood  crippled  either  in  body  or 
mind  by  the  debilitating  diseases  that 
flourish  where  nutritious  diets  have  been 
absent. 

For  the  record.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  actual  starvation  in  Mississippi 
or  elsewhere  in  this  country.  The  word 
Itself  connotes  a  condition  leading  in- 
evitably to  death.  I  do  not  believe  such 
conditions  exist. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  do  believe  that 
there  are  Americans  living  in  .scattered 
areas  of  the  countrj-  who  exist  on  a  diet 
lacking  in  nutritional  values.  These  un- 
fortunate people  need  better  food.  This 
bill  will  help  them  receive  it. 

Where  immediate  attention  is  re- 
quired, this  legislation  provides  a  way 
to  channel  nutritious  food  to  those  re- 
quiring it.  It  can  be  implemented  upon 
the  affirmative  action  of  two  out  of  three 
officials  named  in  the  legislation.  These 
are  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Governor  of  the  State  concerned 

Congress  can  respond  affirmatively  in 
cases  of  need,  and  this  bUl  proves  it. 

I  coni^ratulate  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi for  the  authorship  of  the  bill. 
I  am  happy  to  be  listed  as  a  cosporisor. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  stratifying  pieces 
of  legislation  I  have  observed  m  my  ex- 
perience in  the  Senate 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator   from   Cahfornla. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  E»resident,  I  wish  to 
note  that  section  2,  the  study  to  which 
I  referred,  although  the  report  does 
not  so  state,  is  intended  to  include 
Puerto  Rico  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  although  the  bill  does 
not  cover  those  areas,  other  than  in 
section  2. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virclnla.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
1  wish  to  express  my  support  for  this 
legislation  which  has  been  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
StenuisI. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  bill. 
S.  2138.  is  purely  an  emergency  measure 
to  authorize  special  consideration  and 
treatment  of  any  person  who  may  be 
found  in  actual  need  of  food  or  medical 
treatment,  if  the  person  is  not  able  to 
supply  same  and  is  not  being  supplied 
through  some  existing  program  of  aid 
It  Is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  encroach- 
ment on.  or  an  impairment  of,  or  in  any 
way  as  a  substitute  for,  the  present  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  connection  with  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram or  the  furnishing  of  surplus  food 
As  the  original  author  of  the  bill,  I 
wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  I  con- 
sider paragraph  B  of  section  I  of  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  Senate  committee,  as 
being  essential  for  Its  proper  operation. 


and  I  will  vicorously  oppose  to  the  limit 
any  vcr.siun  the  bill  may  take  hereafter 
which  does  not  preserve  this  feature  of 
the  bill.  Of  cour.se,  it  is  understood  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  will  operate  under  the  terms  ut 
this  bill  through  the  Sur?;oon  Genera', 
who  in  turn  will  act  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  departments  of  health  in  the 
vanou-s  States.  The  iwo  Federal  officials 
and  the  Governor  of  the  State  concerned 
are  to  be  full  partners  in  establishing 
the  rules  and  regulations  under  which 
this  program  will  be  conducted. 

I  emphasize  further,  Mr  President, 
that  I  do  not  think  that  there  will  be 
any  extensive  need  for  the  operation  of 
this  program  in  Mi.ssissippi.  Those  who 
mav  be  there  now  without  sufficient  med- 
ical attention  or  without  fully  adequate 
food  are  not  great  in  number,  and  many 
of  these  are  instances  where  the  parents 
of  children  do  not  have  the  information 
that  is  necessary  to  utilize  aid  either  in 
food  or  in  medical  attention  which  is 
presently  available  for  them. 

In  my  State  we  already  have  a  food 
program,  either  the  food  stamp  plan  or 
the  surplus  food  proi^ram.  in  every  coun- 
ty in  the  State  We  have  a  unit  of  the 
State  public  health  ser\-lce  in  every 
countv  of  the  State,  including  substa- 
tions in  many  coimtles  of  the  State.  I  feel 
that  with  the  proper  attention  to  those 
who  are  not  now  reached  by  the  existing 
programs,  that  all  those  in  actual  need 
can  be  readily  supplied  by  the  emergency 
program  and  within  a  rea.sonable  time 
be  brought  under  the  protection  of  the 
existing  regular  programs 

This  bill  is  not  intended  as  a  substi- 
tute for  any  current  pro2;ram.  Pavssagc 
of  the  legislation  should  not  in  any  way 
be  considered  as  suggesting  faults  with 
any  existing  program,  but  this  legislation 
would  simply  permit  temporary  freedom 
of  action  in  supplementing  what  the 
present  programs  are  already  doing. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  not  changed  my 
mind  in  any  fashion  regarding  my  fun- 
damental belief  that  every  able-bodied 
person  should  do  everj-thlng  they  can 
to  earn  their  way  and  support  them- 
selves and  their  own:  no  such  person 
has  the  right  to  live  off  the  public  or  the 
government  Every  person  should  be  en- 
couraged to  meet  his  personal  obligation 
rather  than  look  to  the  government  for 
support  Further,  I  believe  that  any  gov- 
ernment aid  program,  either  by  its  terms 
or  its  administration  that  falls  to  follow 
this  principle  is  gradually  destroying  our 
form  of  government,  enslaving  our 
people  and  bringing  them  to  a  state  of 
dependence 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  the  engrossment  and  tlilrd 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  iS.  2138  >  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pa.ss? 

So  the  bill  S.  2138*  was  passed. 
The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  provide  food 
and  medical  services  on  an  emergency 


basis  to  prevent  human  suffering  or  loss 
of  life." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  wliich  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE    RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  July  31,  1967, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  July 
31,  1967,  received  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives: 

That  the  House  had  passed,  without 
amendment,  the  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  98  >  authorizing  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  to 
compel  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  evidence. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  110891  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  group 
life  Insurance  and  accidental  death  and 
dismemberment  insurance  for  Federal 
employees,  and  to  strengthen  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  employees'  life  in- 
surance fund. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

H  R.  6098.  An  act  to  provide  an  extension 
of  the  Interest  equalization  tax.  and  for  other 
purposes:  and 

H.R.  11089  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United 
SWtes  Code,  to  provide  additional  group  life 
Insurance  and  accidental  death  and  dismem- 
berment Insurance  for  Federal  employees,  and 
to  strengthen  the  financial  condition  of  the 
employees'  life  Insurance  fund. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT- 
ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

•  Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  July  31.  1967. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  Au- 
gust 1.  1967.  received  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives: 

That  the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  sig- 
nature to  the  enrolled  joint  resolution 
'S  J.  Res.  98)  authorizing  the  National 
Advisory-  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 
to  compel  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  evi- 
dence. 


ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED    DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  July  31. 1967. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced that,  on  July  31,  1967,  he  signed 
the  enrolled  bill  (H.R.  6098^  to  provide 
an  extension  of  the  Interest  equalization 
tax.  and  for  other  purposes,  which  had 


previously  been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  July  31, 1967. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced that,  on  August  1.  1967,  the  Vice 
President  signed  the  following  enrolled 
bills  and  joint  resolution,  which  had 
previously  been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

S.  1648.  An  act  to  extend  the  authority 
for  exemptions  from  the  antitrust  laws  to 
a5s:^t  in  safeguarding  tlie  balance-ln-pay- 
ments  position  of  the  United  States; 

HR.  11089.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  group  life 
Insurance  and  accidental  death  and  dis- 
memberment Insurance  for  Federal  em- 
ployee.s.  and  to  strengthen  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  employees'  life  Insurance  fund; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  98.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  to  compel  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
evidence. 


REPORTS     OF     COMMITTEES     SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  July  31,  1967, 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted  on  August  1,  1967: 

By  Mr.  CLARK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  amendments: 

S.  2138.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  food  and  med- 
ical services  on  an  emergency  basis  to  pre- 
vent human  suffering  or  loss  of  life  (Kept. 
No.  467). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  862.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Reclama- 
tion Projects  Act  of  1956,  as  amended  (Rept. 
No.  468). 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, with  amendments: 

H.R.  10196.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies. 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  469) . 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  amendments: 

S.  Res.  150.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  to  In- 
vestigate crime  and  lawlessness  within  the 
United  States  ( Rept .  No.  470 ) . 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

The   PRESIDENT    pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report    on    Issuance    of    Bank    iNstniANCE 

AND    Guarantees    Issued    in    Connection 

With   Exports  to  Yugoslavia 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Export-Im- 
port Bank  of  Washington,  D.C.,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  on  the  amount  of  Export- 
Iniport  Bank  Insurance  and  guarantees  la- 
sued  in  connection  with  U.S.  exports  to  Yugo- 
slavia for  the  month  of  June  1967;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


Report  on  Grants  to  Nonprofit  Institu- 
tions   AND    Organizations    for    Support 
of  Scientific  Research  Progr-ams 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Administration.  Department  of  the 
Interior,    transmitting,  pursuant   to  law,   a 
report  of  that  Department  on  grants  made 
to  nonprofit  and  organizations  for  support 
of    scientific    research    programs,    for    the 
calendar  year  1966   (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Certain 
Aliens 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  depor- 
tation of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a 
statement  of  the  facts  and  pertinent  pro- 
visions of  law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and 
the  reasons  for  ordering  such  suspenion 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Temporary  Admission  Into  the  United 
States  of  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  CommlFiloner,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  orders  entered  granting  tem- 
porary admission  into  the  United  States 
of  certain  aliens  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Admission  Into  the  United  States  of 
Certain  Defector  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
into  the  United  States  of  certain  defector 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Third  Preterencs  and  Sixth  Preference 
Classification  for  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
reports  relating  to  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  claaslflcatlon  for  certain  aliens 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Automotive  Air  PoLLtmoN 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  auto- 
motive air  pollution,  dated  June  1967  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

Report  on  Manpower  and  Training  Needs 
IN  Water  Pollution  Control 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
manpower  and  training  needs  in  water  pol- 
lution control,  dated  Jime  30.  1967  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A    joint    resolution    of   the    General    As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  minols;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

"H.J.  Res.  34 

"Whereas,  Under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  Presidential  and  Vice-Presi- 
dential Electors  In  the  several  states  are 
elected  on  a  statewide  basis,  each  state  being 
entitled  to  as  many  electors  as  it  has  sena- 
tors and  representatives  In  Congress;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Presidential  and  Vice- 
Presidential  Electors  who  receive  the  plural- 


ity of  the  popular  vote  in  a  particular  state 
become  entitled  to  cast  the  total  number  of 
electoral  votes  allocated  to  that  state  ir- 
respective of  how  many  votes  may  have 
been  cast  for  other  Elector  candidates;  and 

"Whereas,  This  method  of  electing  the 
President  and  Vice-President  is  unfair  and 
unjust  in  that  it  does  not  refiect  the  minor- 
ity votes  cast;    and 

"Whereas,  The  need  for  a  change  has 
been  recognized  by  members  of  Congress 
on  numerous  occasions  through  the  intro- 
duction of  various  proposals  for  amending 
the   Constitution;    therefore,   be  it 

"Resolved,  By  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Seventy-fifth  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  Senate  concur- 
ring herein,  that  application  is  liereby  made 
to  Congress  under  Article  V  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  for  the  calling 
of  a  Convention  to  propose  an  Article  of 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  providing 
for  a  fair  and  Just  division  of  the  electoral 
votes  within  the  States  in  the  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice-President;  and,  be 
It   further 

"Resolved,  That  if  Congress  proposes  such 
an  Article  of  Amendment  this  application 
for  a  Convention  is  withdrawn  and  shall  no 
longer  have  effect;   and,  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this  applica- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  to  all  members  of  Con- 
gre.^s  from  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  each  of  the  other  forty- 
nine   States. 

"Adopted  by  the  House,  March  29,  1967. 


"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Predric  B.  Selcki, 
"Clerk  ot  the  House. 
"Concurred    in    by    the   Senate,   June   28 
1967. 

"Samuel  H.  Shapiro, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Edward  E.  Fernandes, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 
By  Mr.  HICKENLOOPER : 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Iowa;   to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works: 

"S.   Con.   Res.   52 

"Whereas,  millions  of  federal  and  state  tax 
dollars  are  being  spent  for  highway  beau- 
tlficatlon  and  billboard  control  programs; 
and 

"Whereas,  federal  law  requires  one  of  the 
most  obnoxious  of  all  billboards,  namely: 
the  erection  of  "your  highway  taxes  at  work" 
signs  on  construction  projects  involving  fed- 
eral funds;   and 

"Whereas,  the  American  public  has  very 
few  illusions  as  to  whose  tax  dollars  are  being 
spent:   and 

"Whereas,  national,  state  and  local  news 
media  very  ably  and  objectively  provide  the 
public  with  all  the  information  required  on 
these  billljoard  signs  and  detailed  informa- 
tion is  available  to  Interested  citizens  in 
county  court  houses;  and 

"Whereas,  the  tax  funds  spent  for  the 
manufacture,  erection  and  dismantling  of 
these  signs  would  serve  public  interests  bet- 
ter if  used  for  road  Improvement  purposes; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  placement  of  these  signs 
have  in  some  Instances  contributed  to  high- 
way accidents  and  have  been  used  in  many 
states  for  misleading  political  advertising 
in  favor  of  Incumbent  politicians;  and 

"Whereas,  we  consider  the  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  spent  for  these  signs  a  pub- 
lic nuisance  and  a  waste  of  public  funds: 
Now  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  sixty- 
second  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Iowa;  the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring; 
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"That,  we  respectfully  request  the  Con- 
KTeu  to  repeal  this  requirement  by  federal 
regulation  iiud  that  copies  of  this  resolution 
t)«  sent  to  the  Honorable  members  of  the 
US  Senate.  Bourte  B.  Hickenlooper,  and 
Jack  Miller,  and  the  Honorable  members  of 
the  Congress,  Fred  Schwengel,  John  C  Cul- 
ver. H.  R.  Groa-i.  John  Kyi.  Seal  Smith,  Wiley 
Mayne.  and  William  J   scherle. 

'We  Robert  D.  Fulton,  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  Iowa  and  President  of  the  Senate. 
Al  Meacham,  secretary  of  the  Senate,  Mau- 
rice E.  Biringer.  Speiker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  William  R.  Kendrlck. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Hoxue  of  Representatives, 
hereby  certify  that  the  above  and  foregoing 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  SUty-sccond 
General  Aasemblv  of  Iowa. 

•Robert  D.  Ft- lton. 
"Lieutenant   Governor  of   lotca. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
•MAURifi:  E.  Baeinger. 

•Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Al  Meacham. 

■Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"William  R.  Kendrick, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House." 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment 

HM.  7043.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  under 
which  the  U  "S  Coast  Guard  Is  operating  to 
cause  the  vessel  Northwind.  owned  by  Wal- 
lace P.  Smith,  Jr  .  of  Centrevllle,  Md  .  to  be 
documented  as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States 
With  coastwise  privileges  (Rept.  No    471). 

By  Mr  BARTLETT.  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment: 

8.  706.  A  bill  to  amend  section  27  of  the 
Shipping  Act,  1916   (Rept    No.  472). 


REPORT  ENTITLED  fONSTITI.'- 
TIONAL  RIGHTS  —REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE    S   REPT.  NO.  473' 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committ<'e  on  the  Judiciary,  I  submit 
an  annual  report  entitled  "Con.stitu- 
tlonal  Rights."  pursuant  to  Senat«  Reso- 
lution 194.  89th  Congre.<5s,  second  session. 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  f^rst  time.  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  .second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FONG   i  f or  himself.  Mr.  Bart- 
lett,    Mr    Bible,    Mr.    Cannon.    Mr. 
Church.  Mr   Fannin,  Mr.  Grveninc. 
Mr       HAxriELD.     Mr.      Hayden.     Mr. 
Inovye.    Mr     Jackson.    Mr     Jordan 
of  Idaho.  Mr    Kcchel,  Mr.  Macnu- 
soN.    Mr.    MANsrnxD,    Mr.    Metcalf, 
Mr.   Morse,   and  Mr.  Murphy  ): 
S.  2201.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment  of    additional    circuit   Judges;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See   the   remarks   of   Mr.   Fong   when   he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  sepr&rate  heading.) 
By  Mr   MORSE 
S.  2202    A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 


tions Act  of  1934  In  order  to  prohibit  the 
broadca-stlng  of  any  advertising  of  alcoholic 
beverasses  between  certain  hours,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
intrxlucetl  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 
Bv  Mr.  J.'WITS: 
S.  2203  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Eco:i.jnUc  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  create 
a  program  to  develop  Job  opportunities  In 
rural  and  urban  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment and  to  raise  levels  of  managerial  skills 
and  business  ownership  In  those  areas,  and 
to  strengrthen  the  existing  program  of  loans 
to  small  business  concerns;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on   Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See   the  remarks  of  Mr.   Javits  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 
S.  2204.  A   bill   to   amend   and   clarify   the 
statement  of  the  purposes  of  urban  planning 
In  section   701   of  the   Housing  Act  of   1954; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  GRUENING: 
S.  2205.  A   bin   for   the  relief  of  Per  Elner 
Jonsson.  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    HOLLAND: 
S  2206    A   bin   for  the   relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 
Rolando  Guerra-Reyes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlcl:u-v 

By  Mr    SPONG: 
S  2207    A  bill  authorizing  modification  of 
the  Salem  Church  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Rap- 
p.ihannock  River.  Va.;   to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr   MOSS; 
S.  2208.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Themlstocles 
loanls  Glannakos;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

5.2209.  A  bin  to  clarify  the  application  of 
certain  provisions  of  law  In  the  c;ise  of  major 
dlsiiBters  resulting  from  civil  disorder;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appears  under 
a  separate  headlne  t 

By  Mr  CLARK  (for  hlmsflf.  Mr  B.^rt- 
lett  Mr  Cannon,  Mr  CnvacH  Mr 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts.  Mr  Mag- 
NUSON,  Mr  MKicsur.  Mr  McCARtHY. 
Mr.  MoNDALE.  Mr  Muskie.  Mr  Pas- 
tore.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr  Tydinos,  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York.  Mr  Inouye. 
Mr   Moss,  and  Mr   McOovekn  t  : 

8.2210.  A  bin  to  be  known  as  the  Employ- 
ment Service  Act  of  1967:  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  CL^RK  when  he  in- 
•r  du -cd  the  .ibove  bill,  which  appears  UTider 
a  separate  heading  i 

By  Mr  RANDOLPH  (for  himself  and 
Mr  Young  of  Ohio)  : 
S.  2211.  A  bill  to  amend  Title  46.  Section 
1159  to  provide  for  construction  aid  for  cer- 
tain ves.sel8  operaUng  on  the  Inland  rivers 
and  waterways;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr  RIBICOFF 
S  2212  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  study  and  formulate  a  com- 
prehensive plan  contalnlnt:  recommendafins 
reeirdlng  the  action  that  should  be  taken 
to  preserve,  develop,  and  make  accessible 
for  public  use  and  benefit  the  Long  Island 
Sound  and  related  shoreline  areas  In  the 
States  of  New  York.  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Ribicofe  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  sejjarate  heading  ) 

By   Mr    BAKER 
S  2213.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Wilkinson 
and  Jenkins  Construction   Co..   Inc.;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    BURDICK 
S  2214    A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Arthur 
Rlke;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Bv  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
S  2215.  A  bill  t.o  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
district  of  South  Dakota;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN; 
S.  2216.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Com- 
misslon  on  New  Technological  Uses  of  Copy- 
righted   Works;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judlciarv. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hart.  Mr.  Church,  and  Mr.  Nelsoni  : 
S.  2217.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
xiles  of  the  United  States  to  increase  the 
rate  of  duty  on  honey,  and  to  Impose  quotas 
on  the  quantity  of  honey  which  may  be  im- 
ported into  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By   Mr.  MCCARTHY   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brooke,    Mr.   Javits,   and   Mr.    rYo- 

INGSI : 

S.  J.  Res.  99.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
Commission  to  raise  funds  for  the  coustruc- 
tion  of  a  memorial;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McCarthy  when 
he    introduced    the    above    Joint    resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BURDICK; 

S.  J.  Res.  100.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
commission  to  study  the  bankruptcy  laws  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

EXPRESSION  OF  THE  SENSE  OF  THE 
CONGRESS  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  ANTIDUMP- 
ING CODE 

Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Scott  I  submitted  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  38)  expressing  the 
sen.-e  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
Internatunal  Antidumping  Code,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

I  See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Hartke.  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading  ■        

RESOLUTION 

AMENDMENT      OF       RULE       XXXTV 
RELATIVE     TO     SERVING     ALCO- 
HOLIC BEVERAGES  ON  THE  SEN- 
ATE SIDE  OP  THE  CAPITOL 
Mr.   MORSE   submitted   a   resolution 
>  S.  Res.  152 1  to  amend  rule  XXXIV  rela- 
tive to  serving  alcoholic  l)everages  on  the 
S':'nate  .side  of  the  Capitol,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Acimiaistration. 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Morse,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


ENLARGEMENT  OF  NINTH  CIRCUIT 
COURT  OF  APPEALS 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  committee  reference,  for 
my.self  and  17  other  Senators,  a  bill  to 
increase  the  number  of  circuit  judges  on 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit  from  nine  to  13. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  announce,  Mr. 
President,  that  my  colleague  from  Ha- 
waii  I  Mr.  iNooYEl.  and  the  following 
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Senators  have  joined  me  as  cosponsors 
of  the  proposal:  Senators  Bartlett  and 
GRUENING,  of  Alaska;  Senators  Fannin 
and  iiAYDEN,  of  Arizona;  Senators 
KucHtL  and  Murphy,  of  California; 
Senators  Church  and  Jordan,  of  Idaho; 
Senators  Mansfield  and  Metcalf,  of 
Montana;  Senators  Bible  and  Cannon, 
of  I-evada;  Senators  Hatfield  and 
Morse,  of  Oregon;  and  Senators  Jackson 
and  MAr.NUsoN,  of  Washington. 

Tnc^^e  nine  States  which  I  have  men- 
tioned—plus  the  Territory  of  Guam  and 
the  Pacific  Mandated  Islands — comprise 
the  ninth  judicial  circuit. 

Thus,  all  nine  States  within  the  ninth 
circuit,  through  their  duly  elected  Sena- 
tors, support  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  matter  of  its  ef- 
ficiency in  hearing  cases,  the  Court  of 
AppeaL^  of  the  Ninth  Circuit  has  a  proud 
record  indeed. 

The  Congress,  in  1954,  increased  the 
size  of  the  court  from  seven  to  nine 
judges.  Since  that  time,  no  further  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  number  of 
judyes  for  that  bench.  In  contrast,  since 
1934  the  number  of  circuit  judges  were 
inciea.'-ed  in  eight  other  circuits. 

in  the  13  years  from  1954  to  1967  the 
ninth  circuit  court's  caseload  has  in- 
creased by  approximately  75  percent. 

In  spite  of  the  facts  that  first,  the  court 
has  not  been  enlarged  since  1954;  and, 
second,  the  court's  caseload  has  in- 
cieased  tremendously  in  those  13  years — 
the  court  has  managed  to  hear  cases  as 
prchiptly  as  the  cases  were  ready  for 
argument. 

This  enviable  record  has  been  main- 
tained by  hard  work,  for  the  court  hears 
cases  during  every  single  month  of  the 
year. 

Recently,  I  am  told,  the  court  has  been 
forced  to  ask  one  district  judge  in  the 
circuit  to  sit  on  nearly  80  percent  of  the 
cases  arising  in  the  circuit.  This  fiscal 
year  the  caseload  is  expected  to  increase 
even  further,  so  that  a  district  judge  of 
the  circuit  may  be  required  to  sit  on  al- 
most every  case. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  intolerable 
situation.  Because  of  the  steadily  ex- 
panding workload  in  the  14  districts  of 
the  circuit,  the  use  of  district  judges  for 
court  of  appeals  work  should  not  be 
allowed  to  continue. 

It  is  a  v.ell-known  fact  that  the  total 
population  of  the  nine  States  of  the 
ninth  circuit  has  increased  tremen- 
dously in  the  past  13  years.  But  the  addi- 
tions in  judicial  manpower  have  been 
considerably  less  than  proportionate  to 
the  increase  in  population. 

These  facts  make  a  compelling  case 
for  legislation  to  provide  adequate  relief 
to  the  ninth  circuit. 

To  those  who  might  question  the  eflQ- 
clency  of  a  court  of  appeals  having  a 
membership  of  13  judges,  I  cite  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. The  89th  Congress  In  1966  in- 
creased on  a  temporary  basis  the  mem- 
bership on  that  court  from  9  to  13.  I  am 
Informed  that  this  Increase  has  not  re- 
sulted in  an  unmanageable  unit.  Of 
course,  the  reason  why  such  a  unit — 
though  admittedly  large— is  workable,  is 
because  normally  circuit  Judges  sit  in 
panels  of  three. 


Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  when 
we  must  either  add  more  judges  to  the 
ninth  circuit  or  divide  the  circuit.  From 
time  to  time  in  years  past  there  have  been 
suggestions  to  divide  the  ninth  circuit. 
But  one  cannot  divide  the  circuit — and 
then,  a  few  years  later,  if  the  division 
turned  out  not  to  be  feasible — ^put  it  to- 
gether again. 

It  is  therefore  far  more  logical  to  me 
to  experiment  with  the  larger  court  first. 
Should  the  enlarged  court  prove  to  be 
unworkable,  division  of  the  circuit  then 
might  be  considered. 

My  proposal  to  increase  membership 
on  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  by 
four  judges  has  the  support  of  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States 
which,  at  its  March  1967,  meetings,  rec- 
ommended— among  other  things — that 
the  size  of  the  ninth  circuit  bench  be 
so  enlarged. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt 
this  clearly  meritorious  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2201)  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  additional  circuit  judges. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Fong  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2201 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  The  President  shall  appoint,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  four  additional  circuit  Judges  for 
the  ninth  circuit. 

Sec.  2.  In  order  that  the  table  contained 
In  section  44(a)  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  ■will  reflect  the  change  made 
by  section  1  in  the  number  of  circuit  Judges 
for  said  circuit,  such  table  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows  with  respect  to  said  circuit: 

"Circuits  Number  of  Judges 

*  •                •                •  * 
"Ninth Thirteen" 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  join  in  cosponsoring  the 
bill,  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Hawaii,  Senator 
FoNG,  to  provide  for  an  additional  four 
Judges  on  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Ninth  Circuit. 

Since  Congress  authorized  the  addi- 
tion of  two  Judges  in  1954,  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  have  been  admitted  to  the  Union 
and  the  population  of  the  nine  Western 
States  in  the  circuit  has  increased  from 
24  milUon  in  1960  to  28  million  in  1966, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Census 
Bureau.  It  is  clearly  impossible  for  the 
ninth  circuit  Judges  to  continue  to  carry 
a  caseload  80  percent  greater  than  it  was 
13  years  ago.  Inevitably,  the  quality  ex- 
pected of  our  comts  will  suffer  if  this  sit- 
uation is  not  corrected.  Mr.  Will  Sha- 
froth,  consultant  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  recently  con- 
ducted a  survey  of  the  business  of  the 
ninth  circuit.  He  reported : 

since  1955  .  .  .  the  number  of  Incoming 
cases  has  doubled,  the  pending  load  has  In- 


creased by  80  per  cent  and  signs  of  docket 
congestion  are  mounting.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  help  is  needed. 

On  January  5  of  this  year  the  Judi- 
cial Council  of  the  Ninth  Circuit  unani- 
mously adopted  a  resolution  favoring  the 
addition  of  four  new  judges  to  the  court 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  March  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
made  a  similar  recommendation. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  enacement  of  this 
vitally  important  legislation. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  when 
a  workload  becomes  too  heavy  in  private 
Industry,  new  employees  are  hired.  When 
a  dentist  or  doctor  has  a  full  caseload,  he 
can  no  longer  accept  new  patients. 

Today,  in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Ninth  Circuit,  the  court's  case- 
load has  reached  a  point  where  it  is  nec- 
essary to  increase  the  court  if  cases  are 
to  be  heard  promptly.  Therefore,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  bill  which  is  be- 
ing introduced  today  by  the  knowledge- 
able Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong]. 
He  is  an  attorney  and  is  the  only  Senator 
from  the  ninth  circuit  who  serves  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

It  is  significant,  I  beheve,  that  every 
Senator  representing  a  State  in  the 
ninth  circuit  is  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  in- 
creased work  of  the  circuit  judges  on  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  table  showing 
the  growth  of  population  in  the  States 
of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Arizona,  California, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  Oregon,  and 
Washington.  The  table  illustrates  the 
desirability  of  Increasing  the  number  of 
circuit  judges  from  nine  to  13. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 


EXHIBIT  1, 

US    POPUlATIO 

i  1 

iln 

thousandsl 

state 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1940 

1950 

1%0 

Hawaii.    . 

192 

255 

368 

423 

500 

633 

Alaska.., 

64 

55 

59 

73 

129 

226 

Arizona. . 

204 

334 

436 

499 

750 

1,302 

California 

2.378 

3.427 

5.677 

6.907 

10.586 

15.717 

Idaho... 

326 

432 

445 

525 

S89 

667 

Montana 

375 

549 

538 

559 

591 

675 

Nevada. 

82 

77 

91 

110 

160 

285 

Oregon. . 

673 

783 

954 

1.090 

1,521 

1.769 

Washing- 

ton  

1,142 
5.437 

1,357 
7.270 

1.563 

1,736 

2.379 
17.205 

2,853 

Total. - 

10,131 

11.922 

24. 127 

'  •'Stall 

licai  Abstract  of 

the  Un.ted  States. 

•'  1965, 

US   De- 

partniient  of  Commerce,  Bureau  ot  th 

'  Census. 

BILL  TO  CURB  ADVERTISING  OP 
ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES  ON  RA- 
DIO AND  TELEVISION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  15 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gore 
in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk,  and  ask  to  have  printed  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks,  a  bill  to  curb  the 
advertising  on  radio  and  television  of 
alcoholic  beverages. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 
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Mr    MORSE    Mr    President,    briefly,  ^""'     but  they  are  widespread  and  represent 

thrbill  amends  part  1  of  title  III  of  the     Colorado:  3.2  beer... 18     a  community  concern  about  the  pressure 

ComrnuniVations  Act   to   ban  broadcast  District  of  Columbia:  light  wine  and        ^^     advertisers   put   upon   young   people   to 

f5::nS'^^;:J^s;^3'pm^nd"fpm'  i<^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^----^^       ^0     "'"JS^^^' ,„    j^le    concern.    In   recent 

ocalti^e   ''""''  °        '  M^^li^ippr  ^:r Ib     ^-nths.  the  high   death  rate  resulting 

Voluntary-  advertising  codes  generally     North  Carolina:  bVc'ri::::::: is     from  heavy  smoking  has  led  to  some  new 

orohiblt  the  televisir.s  of  commercials  for     ohio;  3.2  beer.... - -        18     legislation  requiring  health  warnings  to 

what  we  call  hard  liquor   Bat  television  oiciahoma:                                                           be  put  on  packages  of  cigarettes,  and  it 

advertising  of  beer  and  wine  has  risen        Males:  3.2  beer... 21     has  led  to  an  FCC  ruling  that  broad- 

2«^maHraiiv  in  rpppnt  vears  Females:                                                              casters  must  extend  some  form  of  equal 

'There  bee; aS^re  aSed  at  youthful  ^  ^ ::::::::::::::::::::::::    ?«  ^^-^  .^hat  wm  pomt  out  the  dangers  of 

audiences.  I  think  thev  are  just  as  harm-     south  Carolina:  beer  and  wine 18     smoKing 

ful  to  the  health  and  well-beins  of  the     south  Dakota:  3  2  beer 19         No  .-^uch  warmntrs.  and  no  such  expres- 

community  as  ads  for  hard  liquor  are     Virginia:  3.2  beer 18     sions  of  the  harmful  effect  of  drinking 

^  West  Virginia:  3.2  beer. ---        18     appear  on  beer  cans,  nor  is  there  as  yet 

Brewers' of  alcoholic  beverages  spend     Wisconsin:  beer -        18     an   effort    within    the    FCC    to    require 

ft  auarter  of  a  billion  dollars  each  vear  Tiuee  sutes  have  established  the  legal  age     broadcasters  to  present  equal  presenta- 

in  an  effort  to  market  their  products  for  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  as  follows:        .  tion  of  the  harmful  eflects  of  drinking. 

MUlions  in  the  television  and  radio  au-  rear.         That  such  effects  occur  cannot  be  de- 

dlence  who  hear  and  see  these  ads  are     ^.^waii:  all  alcoholic  beverages 20     nied  by  anyone.  I  am  a  little  d.srna^^^^^^ 

teenagers,  most  of  whom  cannot  legally  Louisiana:  all  alcoholic  beverages.—        18     read  that  leiaslatois,  the  medical  profes- 

drlnk  beer    A  recent  survey  printed  by     New  York:  all  alcoholic  beverages 18     slon,  and  others  are  beginning  to  thmk 

ooHi/x   AHvortisincr   Riirpau    Inc     shows  ^      .  j     .    .i.                of  hallucinagenic  drugs  as  a  danger  to 

5?5tP^nil  S?s  li?ten  t^\S  rad^  ^^^    MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  use-     individuals  and  t^  the  community,  when 

hm.r,  rlaUv  on^he  iverrgf  whfle  Snage  ^ ^"^^^^  "^  ^^'  television  medium  m  pro-     ^^^  ^^           ^j  ^j.^^ol  are  infinitely  more 

eiririSnaniJerageo^^^  moting  the  sale  of  beer  is  evident  from     ^.jdespread    and    yet    provoke    far    less 

girls  listen  an  a\era^e  or  o.j  "o^.rs  a^i'y-  j^^  increasing  use  by  the  brewing  indus-       , 

On  the  average,  87  9  percent  of  tne  teen-  ,_,   t_  ,0^,    wrpwers  suent  =i8  1  cents  per     *'*^'";               ,.    .         .       .     .v. 

««  hnv5   and   89  5   oercent   of   teenage  tr>    In  1961,  Drew trs  spmt  o«i  cenu,  pti         \ve  have  a  clinic  or  two  in  the  country 

Jfrls  hear  radio  each  day   For  thfgood  barrel  for  advertising  on  television.  In           .           ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^.-^^^  ^^e  effects  of 

fMhis\^'owfng^CorSn  o^the^P^pu-  i^f  ,,^?eT;:r\SvXstng^n\elIvSon      ^^=  ^?  ^^^  ^^V'  ^^r'""'^"/  l''""  ^" 

latlon.  the  advertising  of  any  alcoholic  P^'.^^'^fn  increase  of  overssri^^^^^^^^^       money   terms  and   in   terms  of   human 

hPvi.rMP  which  aoDeals— if  not  in  word,  ^"'''  '^  an  increase  01  over  sju  nni"""     values  is  .so  infinitely  greater  that  it  can 

Deverage  wnicn  appeals— u  ""'-'"  "^  "•  p^g^  year.  Newspaper  advertising  fell  off     cr-nrrHv  Hp  pstimatpd 

then   by   strong   implication,   for    their  i^^y      falling  from  14  5  cents  per     scarcely  be  estimated, 

participation  should  be  eliminated  when  Sf^^f^o^^^gig^ceSs  per  barrel  over  Ehe                         ^^'^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

the  audience  is  composed  of  a  signihcant  ^^^_  period   These  figures  are  found  in         The    President's    Crime    Commission 

percentage  of  teenagers.  Advertising  A^e  for  May  22.  1967.              stirred  up  quite  a  controversy  with  some 

As  I  have  noted,  the  legal  age  for  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^j^^^.^  ^.^jj  jje'no  quarrel  of  its  reports,  especially  the  ones  on  the 
drinking  beer  is  21  in  a  majority  of  ^^^^  ^^^  brewing  industry  nor  from  the  courts,  on  the  police,  and  on  narcotics 
States.  Thirty-five  States  have  estab-  broadcasters  whose  facilities  it  uses  that  and  drugs.  But  the  special  task  force 
Ushed  21  as  the  legal  age  for  sale  of  all  ^^^  purpose  of  television  and  radio  com-  report  on  drunkenness  caused  little  in- 
alcoholic  beverages.  merciaLs  is  to  increase  the  use  of  beer     terest  or  comment  despite  some  of  its 

Twelve    States    have    established    18  ^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^  ^^^  American  people,  and     findings  that  were  far  more  sensational 

years  as  the  legal  age  for  sale  of  beer.  ^  direct  specific  attention  to  the  product     than  those  contained  in  its  other  reports. 

Two  sutes  fixed  20  and  another  19  as  ^f  j^e  advertiser  AdvertLsing  is  designed         For  example:  one  In  every  three  arrests 

the  legal  age  for  buymg  beer.  One  State  ^^  ^^^^,  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^g^^  consumption     in  the  United  States  is  for  drunkenness, 

has  a  different  age  for  boys  from  that  ^^  '^^^^  ^^  ^.^^^^  j^  enjoyable  and  is.  in     and  if  arrests  for  related  offenses  such 

of  girls.  j^(,f    g^  desirable  part  of  social  activity,     as  drunken  driving  and  disorderly  con- 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ^^^^  young  people  do  not  like  their  first  duct  stemming  from  drinking  were  in- 
table  showing  these  legal  ages  for  pur-  ^^^^^^  ^^  alcohol  but  advertising  seeks  eluded,  the  figure  would  be  about  half 
chase  of  alcoholic  beverages  be  printed  t.^"  jj^.p^come  that  dusta.ste  of  all  arrests.  There  were  2  million  ar- 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks.  Although     the    advertising    of     hard     rests  for  drunkenne.ss  alone.  As  the  task 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was  j^^^^^.  ^^^j.  ^^^^  appear  on  televLsion  by     force  report  states: 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  voluntary  restraint  of  the  mdustry,  there        The  great  vouune  of  these  arrests  piac« 

follows:  J..   j^Q   restraint   nationally  on   beer  and     an  extremely  hcivy  lo.^d  on  the  operations  of 

Legal  drinking  age  for  aU-oholic  beverages  ^.^^^^   advertisin'^    other   than   what   the     the  criminal  justice  system    It  burdens  po- 

Thirty-flvest..tesh.ue  established  21  ye.^s  Code    of    the    National    Association    of     l',"^„,''°f,;°*"  "^TrlZuT  t^^^ 

u  the  iWal  age  for  sale  of  all  alcoholic  bev-  Broadcasters   call   -good   taste   and   dis-      P^^^'^  institutions    throughout    the    United 

erages  to  minors:  cretion  "  Good  taste  and  discretion  are 

Alabama                       Missouri  defined  to  preclude  the  actual  showing         May  I  digress  to  say  that  alcoholism 

Alaska                           Montana  ^f  drinking  on  camera,  or  its  sound.  Ref-     Is  one  of  the  great  threats  to  the  sta- 

Arlzona                          Nebraska  crences  to  the  alcoholic  content  or  the     bility  of  the  American  population.  The 

Arkansas                      Nevada  strength  of  the  alcohol  in  the  beverage     .spread  of  alcoholism  in  this  countrj-  is 

Snnecucut                 Ne*'  ^"ey  are  precluded                                                    so  alarming  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 

Sraware                      New  Mexico  This  does  not  mean  that  extensive  local     take  a  look  at  it  as  a  form  of  senous 

Florida                         N.rth  Dakota  restrictions  aizain.st  beer  advertising  are     sickness  among  the  American  people.  As 

Georgia                         Oregon  not  in  existence,  bccau.se  they  are   I  am     the  figures  I  am  about  to  disclose  show. 

nilnois                          Pennsylvania  advised,  for  instance,  that  by  local  agree-     the  country  must  take  a  long,  hard  look 

Indiana                        Rhode  i.siand  ment    beer   ads   are   not  shown   in  the     at  the  problem  of  alcoholism,  with  espe- 

lowa                             Tennessee  Seattle   Wash    area  before  8  p  m  ,  so  a.s     cial  reference  to  hard  liquor,  when  the 

5*?'"^''^                     J^"",^  to  avoid  at  least  part  of  the  broadcast     statistics  show  that  more  hard  liquor  Is 

M^fand                      Vermont  time  when  children   might   be  viewing      consumed  per  capita  in  the  District  ol 

Maasachusetta              w.ishington  In  Oregon,  all  alcoholic  beverage  ads,     Columbia  than  in  any  other  city  of  tne 

Michigan                       Wyoming  Including  beer,  are  banned  from  showing     Nation. 

Minnesota  all  of  Sunday                                                         We  in  Congress  have  a  moral  respon- 

Thirteen  sr ue.  h  ,ve  established  21  vears  I  l^ave  not  surveyed  all  the  States  and     .slbility— and  I  come  back  again  to  the 

of^ge  «  the  leiu  age  Tor  slfe  S  all  lie"!  foreign  countries  to  determine  the  kind     moral  law_to  .see  to  it    hat  we  impose 

hollc  beverages  to  minors  except  as  follows:  and  extent  of  limdtations  in  this  field,     restrictions  at  least  on  the  advertising 
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practices  of  the  manufacturers  of  this 
form  of  drug— for  that  is  what  it  really 
IS— the  excessive  taking  of  which  devel- 
ops into  alcoholism. 

The  principle  of  applying  the  moral 
law  that  we  are  our  brother's  keeper  is 
not  limited  only  to  supplying  food  and 
shelter;  it  extends  to  applying  reasonable 
restrictions  on  the  practices  of  the  ad- 
vertisers in  this  country,  who  must  as- 
sume a  fair  share  of  the  responsibility 
for  producing  alcoholism  among  our 
people.  They  create  the  want,  and  once 
the  want  is  created,  the  addiction  de- 
velops on  the  part  of  thousands  and 
thousands  of  our  fellow  citizens 

There  is  now  attention  being  given  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  other 
jurisdictions  as  to  whether  drunkenness 
should  not  be  treated  as  a  sickness  rather 
than  as  criminal  activity.  No  matter 
winch  course  is  followed,  we  can  be  sure 
that  coping  with  drunkenness  is  already 
extremely  expensive  to  American  society 
and  will  continue  to  be,  so  long  as  the 
end  result  of  drinking  is  treated  instead 
of  drinking  itself. 

*Jl^^.  *^",'"^  Commission  recommends 
that  drunkenness  be  treated  as  a  sick- 
ness, thereby  relieving  the  police,  the 
jails  and  the  courts  of  dealing  with  it. 
But  that  will  not  relieve  our  welfare  de- 
partments, and  our  hospitals  and  our 
correctional  institutions  from  dealing 
with  it.  In  fact,  giving  medical  treatment 
to  alcoholics  will  be  a  lot  more  expensive 
than  the  present,  inadequate  treatment 
of  treating  them  as  criminals,  and  re- 
casing  them  without  treatment  when 
their  sentence  is  served. 

This  country  has  over  5  million  identi- 
fy .^i'^^^"^'^^'  ^^^  millions  more  not 
dentified^  Stated  generously,  one  citizen 
out  of  40  IS  an  alcohoUc.  Considering 
Uiat  about  40  percent  of  the  population 
IS  21  or  under,  one  person  out  of  24 
adults  IS  an  alcoholic. 

Alcoholism  Is  the  nation's  fourth  larg- 
est health  program,  as  well  as  being  the 
nrst  largest  criminal  problem.  Politicians 
and  Citizens  in  all  walks  of  life  can  view 
with  alarm  all  they  like  the  use  of  nar- 
cotic and  exotic  drugs.  But  they  are 
strainmg  at  the  gnat  and  swallowing  the 
camel,  so  far  as  relative  magnitude  of 
ine  problems  are  concerned 

Occasional,  or  social  drinking,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  alcoholism,  is  also  a 
growing  problem  for  our  society. 

Take  the  relationship  between  drink- 
ing and  crimes  of  violence.  A  study  of 

foT^c.^ I'"  ^^^  ""'^^  °f  Philadelphia  In 
1948-52  showed  that  either  or  both  the 
nctlm  and  the  slayer  had  been  drinking 
^mediately  prior  to  the  killing  in  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  cases. 

A  program  in  Columbus.  Ohio,  during 
tbe  period  of  March  1951  to  March  1955 
was  conducted  into  the  use  of  alcohol  by 
» 1  persons  picked  up  during  or  immedl- 
»tejy  after  the  commission  of  a  felony 
loquote  the  report: 

rin^^  ^^"""^  ^^°*  "'**  ""^«s  °f  physical 
nolence  are  a«»clat*d  with  Intoxicated  per- 
»M.  Cuttings  (11  to  1  under  the  Influence 
01  alcohol),  the  carrying  of  concealed  weap- 
ons ifl  to  1  under  the  Influence  of  alcohol), 
"^d  other  assaults  (10  to  1  under  the  In- 
T^^L°\  f'^"*^"!)-  "e  definitely  crimes 
^alcohol  influence,  even  crimes  of  true 
•fltoxlcatlon. 
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The  Crime  Commission  Task  Force  re- 
port says  of  these  various  studies: 
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'Thus,  the  closest  relationship  between  in- 
toxication and  criminal  behavior  (excent  for 
public  IntoxlcaOon)  haa  been  establishkl  for 
^'^^       -T^^^"""'^  Involving  assaultive  be- 
havior. This  relationship  is  especially  high 
for  ower-class  Negroes  and  whites.  More  thin 
Ukely,  aggression  in  these  groups  is  weakly 
controlled  and  the  drinking  of  alcohoUc  bev- 
erages serves  as  a  triggering  mechanism  for 
tne  external  release  of  aggression.  There  are 
certain   types   of  key  situations   located   In 
lower-class  life  In  which  alcohol  is  a  major 
factor    in    triggering    assaultive    behavior 
Shapes  conclusion  that  64  percent  of  his 
sample   of  882   Individuals  were   under  the 
influence  of  alcohol  to  such  an  extent  that 
their  Inhibitions  were  reduced  is  of  major 
significance  to  American  criminologists   Ex- 
cess ve  drinking  of  alcohoUc  beverages' is  a 
significant  fact  in  the  commission  of  crimes 


crime?  The  basic  answer  Is,  Yes. 


ALCOHOL  AND  HIGHWAY  DEATHS 

The  terrible  toll  of  human  life  that 
alcohol  takes  on  the  highways  was  also 
summarized  by  the  task  force: 

■The  Congress  currently  Is  very  concerned 
as  Is  the  country,  with  reducing  the  horrible 
toll  of  deaths  on  the  nation's  highways  Un- 
fortunately, very  little  attention  has  been 
directed  by  the  federal  government  to  a  sig- 
niflcant  factor  In  vehicular  accidents- 
drunkenness  and  alcoholism.  Mr  Pvle  di- 
rector of  the  National  Safety  Council  e<=tl- 
mates  that  perhaps  one-half  of  those  In- 
volved m  fatal  automobile  accidents  are  un- 
der the  Influence  of  alcohol. 

This  can  be  confirmed  by  spot  studies  made 
by  scientists  throughout  the  country  For  ex- 
ample, of  the  first  43  Individuals  killed  in 
motor  vehicle  accidents  in  St.  Louis  Countv 
Missouri,  in  1966,  30  had  alcohol-blood  levels 
of  0.15  or  higher,  which  is  indicative  of  heavv 

ial^"''^^""'*-  '^^^  ^'^^  ^°''^  Times,  March  13 
1966,  reports  that  in  San  Antonio  In  the  last 
9  years,  61  percent  of  the  drivers  and  pedes- 
trians killed  have  been  intoxicated.  The 
blood  alcohol  levels  were   0.15  or  higher. 

That  is  the  level  of  heavy  intoxication 
These  people  who  are  "under  the  in- 
fluence" do  not  have  to  be  alcoholics  to 
kill  many  innocent  people.  I  think  we 
have  a  moral  responsibility  to  the  peo- 
ple of  not  shmiting  off  what  I  think  is  a 
clear  obligation  of  Congress  to  move  in 
the  field  of  some  control  of  drinking 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  an  additional  5  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  1965 
49,000  deaths  and  1.800,000  injuries  oc- 
curred on  the  Nation's  highways    The 
high   correlation  between   alcohol   and 
traffic  accidents  calls  for  a  lot  more  at- 
tention to  this  problem  than  we  have 
been  willing  to  give  It  in  the  past    We 
have  blamed  bad  tires  and  passed  laws 
against  them;  we  blame  poor  highway 
design,  and  try  to  do  something  about  if 
we  blame  faulty  engineering  of  cars  and 
try  to  pass  laws  against  that;  but  the  one 
big.  known  quantity  about  traffic  acci- 
dents  that  we  know  about  and   have 
failed  to  mention  Is  the  presence  of  a 
drinking    driver    or    pedestrian.    About 
that,  we  have  done  nothing.  We  seem  un- 
willing even  to  mention  it. 

One  of  the  appendixes  of  the  Crime 
Commission  report  begins  with  these 
words: 


I  recommend  to  my  fellow  Senators  a 
reading  of  the  Report  on  Drunkenness 
It  IS  available  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  It  should  lead  toTre- 
s  udy  by  legal  agencies,  by  criminolo- 
gists  by  sociologists,  and  by  every  ele- 
ment in  government  that  deals  with 
crime,  health,  and  pubhc  safety  of  the 
role  of  alcohol  in  our  national  life 

I  am  not  going  to  say  that  my  bill  will 
curb  alcoholism  or  even  curb  drinking 
I  am  not  claiming  that  it  will  make  the 
streets  safe,  prevent  riots,  in  which 
drinking  plays  a  very  large  role,  or  end 
automobile  accidents.  But  it  will  limit 
the  appeal  by  advertisers  of  intoxicating 
beverages  that  is  thrust  upon  the  young 
people  of  this  country.  For  when  you 

HH^J  ^'°""^  P"^""  '"to  excessive 
drinking,  you  assure  for  him  condem- 
nation to  alcoholism. 

My  bill  seeks  to  focus  attention  on 
the  tremendous  social  and  economic  cost 
of  drinking  among  the  American  people 
It  seeks  to  ask  whether  young  people- 
many  of  whom  are  under  the  legal  a^e 
even  for  buying  beer— should  be  exposed 
to  constant  pressure  from  advertisers 
using  the  most  popular  advertising  me- 
dium, to  buy  and  consume  alcoholic  bev- 
erages.   Beer    and    wine    are    alcoholic 
beverages;  let  there  be  no  mistake  about 
that.  And  let  there  be  no  mistake,  con- 
trary to  a  great  deal  of  propaganda  that 
IS  given  the  American  people,  when  you 
start  young  people  on  excessive  drink- 
ing of  beer  and  wine,  it  will  lead  to 
excessive  drinking  of  hard  liquor. 

We  are  not  going  to  come  to  grips 
with  crime,  or  with  highway  deaths,  and 
perhaps  not  even  with  riots  In  the  im- 
mediate future,  without  coming  to  grips 
with  the  role  that  alcohol  and  young 
people  play  in  all  of  them 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  bill  (S.  2202)  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  in  order  to  ban 
the  broadcasting  of  any  advertising  of 
alcoholic  beverages  between  certain 
hours,  introduced  by  Mr.  Morse,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2202 
Be  in  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  part  I 
^o■,i  \^  "  °^  ^^^  Communications  Act  of 
1934  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof,  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"BAN   O.V   BROADCASTING    OF   ADVERTISING   OF   AL- 
COHOLIC  BEVERAGES    BETWEEN  CERTAIN  HOtTRS 

"Sec.  331.  (a)  No  Ucensee  shall  broadcast 
any  advertising  of  any  alcoholic  beverage  be- 
tween the  hours  of  3  and  10  post-meridian 

S  in  eS  "™'  °'  '^^■^^^'^^  ^^^'"«  "-« 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term — 

"(1)  'advertising'  means  any  information 
about  a  product  dis&eminated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  use  of  such  product; 
End 

'■(2)  'alcoholic  beverage'  means  any  bever- 
age containing  more  than  one  half  of  one 
percentum  of  alcohol  by  volume  " 
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Sec  2  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
•hall  toke  effect  on  the  ninetieth  day  after 
the  date  or  its  enactment. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr     JAVITS.  Mr.    President.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  I  may  address 

the  Senate  for  25  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AN  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
STRATEGY  FOR  OUR  CITIES 

I    THE  AOOSr  or  THE  CITIES 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
speak  today  of  the  agony  of  our  cities, 
of  the  source  of  the  causes  of  that  tur- 
moil, and  of  solutions. 

In  the  IiKht  of  burning  buildings,  and 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  sound  of 
gunfire.  America's  understanding  of  it- 
self is  on  trial.  We  are  now  a  country 
whose  conception  of  its  problems  and  of 
the  type  and  pace  of  necessary  solutions 
has  been  siivatjely  overtaken  by  events 
For  some  vears.  the  phenomenon  of 
urbanization  has  been  the  dominant  do- 
mestic trend  in  this  country— a  trend  far 
outrunnini;  ovir  ability  to  realize  it  and 
deal  with  it  In  many  ways,  we  still  pam- 
per ourselves  m  the  belief  that  this  is  not 
happening,    and    we    act     accordingly. 
There  are  State  legislatures  still,  for  the 
most  part,  dominated  by  ideas  f^xed  In 
a  time  before  city  slums  intruded  on  the 
public    conscience     The    Congress    cuts 
down   and   into  the   bone   of   programs 
focused  on  c.ty  problems— model  cities, 
rent  supplements,  rat  eradication,  and 
antlpovorty    We  still  harbor  a  sense  of 
priorities  which,  at  least  until  faced  with 
widespread   riot   and   civil   disturbance, 
permits  the  allotment   of  the   national 
treasure  into  foreign  and  domestic  pro- 
grams who'ie  urgency  is  far  less  than  that 
of  the  threat  to  our  basic  domestic  se- 
curity which  we  now  face. 

If  they  produce  a  fundamenUl  re- 
shaping of  our  national  priorities,  we 
may  some  day  be  able  to  regard  the  riots 
of  this  simimer  as  a  blessing  in  disguise 
which  saved  us  from  an  even  worse  con- 
flagration at  a  later  date.  They  have  at 
least  focused  attention  on  the  most  dan- 
gerous byproduct  of  urbanization— the 
big  city  slum.  It  is  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  those  slums  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing this  legislation  today 

This  legislation  seeks  to  deal  with  two 
related  problems  which  are  fundamental 
to  the  pathology  and  psychosis  of  the 
slum.  We  have  been  aware  of  the  first 
problem  for  some  time — that  of  massive 
and  chronic  unemployment — but  a  scries 
of  10  Labor  Department  slum  surveys 
conducted  In  November  1966  gave  us  our 
first  clear  idea  of  the  staggering  dm;en- 
sions  of  the  problem.  These  surveys 
showed  that  the  unemployment  rate  in 
these  areas  was  about  10  percent,  or  three 
times  the  average  for  the  rest  of  the 
country:  one  of  every  five  of  those  slum 
residents  working  full  time  was  earning 
an  Income  below  the  poverty  line:  at 
least  a  fifth  of  the  adult  men  could  not 
even  be  found  in  the  surveys,  and  their 
employment  status  was  unknown;  "sub- 
employment"  in  these  areas,  measuring 
Joblessness,  nonparticlpatlon  in  the  labor 


force,  and  earnings  below  the  poverty 
line,  averaged  34  percent,  varying  from 
24  to  47  percent;  tlie  most  serious 
single  problem  was  perhaps  that  of  un- 
employment anions  nonwhite  teen- 
agers— now  averaging  30  percent;  and 
the  employment  gap  between  white  and 
nonwhite  teenagers  is  increasing,  though 
the  gap  for  adult  males  is  narrowing. 

The  study  concluded  that  'unemploy- 
ment— or  siibemployment— in  city  slums 
Is  so  much  worse  than  it  is  in  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  that  the  national  measure- 
ments of  unemployment  are  utterly  Ir- 
relevant." Moreover,  there  is  evidence 
that  the  situation  is  deteriorating.  The 
Labor  Department  reports  that  "stxial 
and  economic  conditions  are  getting 
worse,  not  better,  in  slum  areas"  and  a 
recent  study  of  the  welfare  rolls  In  New 
York  City  shows  that  dependency  is 
deepening,  with  the  average  length  of 
stay  on  a.ssistance  under  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  lengthening  in 
recent  years  from  23  to  28  months. 

Of  course  the  other  indices  of  social 
and  economic  deprivation  are  also  higher 
in  the  slums  than  elsewhere,  such  as  the 
percenta^-ps  oi  substandard  homes,  of 
high  school  dropouts,  of  Infant  mor- 
tality and  the  like  But  jobs.  I  would  in- 
sist, is  the  most  fundamental  of  these 
problems,  for  with  adequate  jobs  people 
have  the  incomes  to  purchase  their  own 
solutions  to  many  of  their  other  prob- 
lems Hicher  Incomes  can  .=;et  off  a  domi- 
no effect  to  com.munity  self-improvement 
in  areas  such  ns  health  and  housing.  As 
Secretary  Wirtz  recently  put  it,  "jobs 
are  the  live  ammunition  in  the  war  on 
poverty." 

A  second  fundamental  problem,  but 
one  which  we  have  tended  to  overlook, 
is  the  lack  of  involvement  of  the  slum 
resident  in  the  ownership  and  manage- 
ment of  the  business  comnuinity  which 
serves  him.  The  riots  have  shown  us  the 
depths  of  this  alienation  and  re.sentment. 
as  white-owned  stores  were  burned  and 
looted  while  "soul  brotlier  '  establish- 
ments were  spared.  Though  he  is  Iragi- 
callv  mistaken,  tlie  slum  Negro  sees  him- 
self as  having  no  stake  in  the  economic 
life  of  his  community  and  no  realistic 
possibility  of  becoming  a  part  of  It — 
hence  there  is  no  community  morality 
against  destroying  it.  The  conier  store, 
while  it  is  the  place  where  he  gets  his 
groceries,  is  too  often  also  the  place 
whore  he  cannot  get  credit,  where  the 
prices  po  up  on  the  days  the  welfare 
checks  come  out.  where  excessive  credit 
charges  are  Imposed,  and  where  he  can- 
not get  a  job.  As  we  now  know,  the.se 
irritants  can  slowly  fester  and  grow  Into 
massive  violence  and  civil  disorder. 

We  pride  ourselves  on  our  system  of 
private  entenirise  and  capitalism,  secure 
in  the  belief  that  where  everyone  shares 
in  the  responsibilities  and  benefits,  all 
will  remain  guardians  of  the  system  and 
will  prosper  We  must  now  ask  what  we 
are  prepared  to  do  to  Insure  that  all 
groups  do  in  fact  participate  and  have 
a  stake  In  the  preservation  of  the  eco- 
nomic system  We  have  known  for  some 
time  that  our  small  business  develop- 
ment efforts  In  the  ghettos  were  sadly 
neglected,  and  the  riots  only  .spotlight  the 
need;  we  now  must  seek  to  train  and  as- 
sist  men    to    become   owners   and   en- 


trepreneurs In  our  society  with  as  much 
vigor  as  we  are  now  training  them  to  be- 
come other  peoples'  employees. 

But  before  we  can  logically  proceed  to 
develop  solutions  to  these  problems  of 
slum  unemployment  and  lack  of  involve- 
ment in  business  ownership  and  manage- 
ment, we  must  probe  further  into  some 
of  their  proximate  causes. 

II.    SLUM    VNEMPLOTMENT 
A.    CAUSES    AND    CONTRlBtlTING    TRENDS 

There  are  at  least  three  contributing 
causes  to  slum  unemployment  which  I 
will  discuss  and  each  has  its  champions 
and  Interest  groups  asserting  its  primacy. 
First.  Skills  gap:  There  are  those  who 
see  slum  unemployment  largely  as  a  mat- 
ter of  a  gap  between  lack  of  education 
and  skills  on  the  one  hand  and  the  sub- 
stantial skills  and  education  demand  of 
the  available  jobs  on  the  other  hand.  In 
this  view,  the  problem  is  primarily  one 
of  a  skills  gap.  and   there  Is  much  to 
support  this  view.  In  gross  terms,  the 
number  of  unemployed  in  the  country  Is 
not  greatly  different  from  the  number  of 
available  jobs.  In  New  York  City  in  1966. 
over   80   percent   of   the   available  jobs 
were  in  the  white  collar,  craftsman,  and 
operative  categories,  while  only  31  per- 
cent of   the  unemployed  people  in   the 
three    p hello   areas   surveyed    fell    into 
lho.se  categories. 

Second.   Geo;:rr'.phic   gap:    There   are 
those  who  point  to  the  loc^.tion  of  new 
businesses  and  the  migration  of  existing 
businesses  outside  the  central  cities  as  a 
key  element  in  the  slum  unemployment 
picture.   This   view— that   the   jobs  are 
leaving  the  people— is  also  accurate.  Be- 
tween 1954  and  \9GS.  almost  two-thirds 
of  all  new  industrial  buildings  and  a  little 
over  half  of  all   new  stores  were  con- 
structed  outside   the   central   cities.  In 
;>ome  cities,  the  flight  of  new  construc- 
tion was  even  greater— rising  in  Los  An- 
geles to  83  percent  of  the  new  Industrial 
buildings  and  63  percent  of  the  stores. 
By  another  index,  total  employment  in 
.seven  large  central  cities  increased  by 
0!ily   50.000   while   employment   In   the 
metropolitan    rings    surrounding    those 
same  cities  increa.sed  by  900,000.  The  out- 
misration  of  existing  businesses  from  the 
central   cities   compounds   this   i^rowlng 
geographic  gap  between  jobs  and  people. 
For  example,  within  just  the  past  few 
months  New  Yorkers  have  been  informed 
that  the  Pepsi-Cola.  American  Can.  Corn 
Products.  Avco,  Union  Camp,  and  similar 
companies  will  soon  leave  the  city. 

A  report  entitled  "Program  Planning 
for  Economic  Development"  prepared  by 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion documents  this  conclusion  that  jobs 
are  deserting  the  people  and  that  normal 
economic  growth  processes  are  not  help- 
ing to  solve  problems  of  area  unemploy- 
ment. That  report  projected  employ- 
ment, income  and  population  changes 
for  each  county  in  the  United  States 
and  concluded  in  cautious  terms  that 
by  1975.  first,  "problems  of  high  unem- 
ployment may  arise  increasingly  in  the 
large  cities,"  second,  "traditional  migra- 
tion patterns,  if  unchanged,  may  aggra- 
vate the  area  unemployment  problem, 
and,  third,  "although  almost  all  countlei 
will  have  a  1975  real  median  family  In- 
come above  today's  area  distress  thresh- 
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old,  disparities  between  rich  and  poor 
counties  may  be  slightly  greater  than 
today."  Specifically,  the  EDA  concluded: 

Even  IX  all  the  labor  force  abeorbed  by 
expanding  Job  opportunities  in  suburban 
and  outer-ring  counties  comes  from  the  cen- 
tral cities.  9.8  percent  of  the  p>opuIatlon  of 
the  25  largest  metropolitan  areas  still  must 
either  migrate  to  smaller,  rapidly  growing 
counties  or  find  Jobs  at  home  not  projected 
by  our  analysis.  This  9JS  percent  Is  an  enor- 
mous figure  in  absolute  numbers — 7.1  mil- 
lion persons   (or  2.9  million  Jobs). 

Finally,  the  migration  of  businesses 
has  contributed  to  what  we  have  called 
the  skills  gap,  since  the  migration  has 
been  largely  a  flight  of  industrial  and 
semiskilled  jobs,  of  exactly  the  kind  in 
which  slum  residents  could  most  easily 
be  placed  or  trained. 

Third.  Migration:  A  prime  cause  of 
slum  unemployment  in  recent  years 
has  been  the  heavy  migration  of 
low-skilled  persons  into  the  big  city 
ghettoes.  Some  10  million  people  mi- 
grated from  rural  to  urban  areas  between 
1950  and  1960  and  there  is  every  indica- 
tion that  the  trend  will  continue  in  the 
near  future.  The  migration  to  the  cen- 
tral cities  has,  of  course,  largely  been  a 
Negro  migration — Negro  population  in 
central  cities  Increased  by  20  percent  be- 
tween 1960  and  1965  while  white  popula- 
tion there  declined  by  1  percent.  In  par- 
ticular, the  number  of  Negro  teenagers 
In  the  central  cities  rose  by  over  50  per- 
cent in  this  short  5-year  period.  The 
magnitude  of  the  Inmigration  trend  Is 
staggering:  between  50  and  60  percent 
of  nonwhites  in  those  six  Northern  and 
Western  cities  of  greatest  Negro  popula- 
tion— New  York.  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Detroit,  Washington,  and  Los  Angeles — 
are  inmigrants,  and  about  80  percent  of 
those  came  from  the  South.  With  these 
migration  figures  in  mind,  one  must  con- 
clude that  any  attack  on  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  In  big  city  slums  requires 
a  collateral  attack  designed  to  slow  down 
the  inmigration  which  constantly  over- 
whelms all  our  urban  job  training  and 
job  development  efforts. 

We  should  note  parenthetically  that 
while  the  job  growth  rate  of  the  central 
cities  and  of  rural  areas  is  low — much 
less  than  the  national  average — the  sub- 
urbs and  those  counties  with  a  popula- 
tion of  50,000  to  500,000  are  undergoing 
a  steady  and  healthy  job  growth  trend. 
These  are  the  areas  where  the  migrants 
from  the  South  should  be  locating,  but 
because  of  discrimination  In  housing  and 
high  housing  costs  caused  by  suburban 
zoning  practices  and  low-intensity  land 
use  practices,  they  are  forced  into  the 
central  cities.  Negroes  represented  only 
about  5  percent  of  the  population  in  sub- 
urbia in  1965.  which  Is  exactly  the  same 
level  of  penetration  they  had  achieved  a 
generation  earlier,  in  1940. 

B.    STRATEGIES  TOR  ATTACK  ON  SLUU 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  examination  of  these  three  con- 
tributing causes  to  slum  unemployment 
suggests  several  different  strategies  for 
solutions,  and  again  each  strategy  has  its 
champions. 

First.  Job  training  programs:  Those 
who  center  their  attention  on  the  skills 
Bap,  tend,  naturally  enough,  to  opt  for 
Vocational  education  and  training  as  the 


best  prescription.  This  has  been,  by  and 
large,  the  approach  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  the  Department 
of  Labor  imder  the  Job  Corps,  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps,  and  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Job  training  is  a  crucial 
weapon  in  the  arsenal  needed  to  attack 
the  problem,  but  Job  training  cannot  do 
the  whole  Job — ^it  cannot  oope  with  the 
growing  geographic  gap  between  jobs  and 
people. 

Second.  Urban  economic  development : 
A  second  and  complementary  weapon  Is 
needed — a  program  to  promote  urban 
economic  development  and  the  growth  of 
jobs  within  the  geographic  reach  of  the 
slum  resident.  Historically,  economic  de- 
velopment has  been  perhaps  the  most 
important  and  successful  tool  for  the 
elimination  of  poverty.  The  percentage 
of  American  families  with  incomes  below 
the  purchasing  power  equivalent  of  $3,000 
a  year  in  1965 — that  is,  purchasing  power 
measured  in  constant  1965  dollars — has 
declined  tremendously  as  the  country  has 
prospered.  In  1896, 67  percent  of  the  fam- 
ilies were  below  this  $3,000  purchasing 
power  level,  with  the  figure  dropping  to 
30  percent  in  1950,  20  percent  in  1960,  17 
percent  in  1965,  and  to  an  estimated  10 
to  12  percent  by  1976. 

But  we  carmot  rely  upon  private  mar- 
ket forces  and  the  continued  growth  in 
prosperity  for  the  average  citizen  to  solve 
the  problem  of  slum  poverty.  For,  as  the 
Department  of  Labor  slum  smvey  con- 
cluded, "no  conceivable  increase  in  the 
gross  national  product  would  stir  these 
backwaters."  Some  way  is  needed  to  in- 
fluence private  industrial  and  business 
location  decisions  so  as  to  better  locate 
the  available  Jobs  near  the  available  peo- 
ple. 

No  Federal  program  is  effectively  doing 
that  now.  In  fact,  the  entire  Federal 
war  on  poverty,  encompassing  several 
Departments  and  some  $26  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1968,  is  hardly  concerned  with 
urban  economic  development  at  all.  The 
Economic  Development  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  is  pre- 
vented, by  a  restricted  statutory  defini- 
tion of  the  "redevelopment  areas"  it  can 
serve,  from  entering  most  urban  com- 
munities. The  Department  of  Labor  has 
programs  to  provide  trained  employees 
but  does  little  to  stimulate  the  provision 
of  jobs.  The  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity has  only  a  tangential  involvement 
In  this  area,  through  the  funding— which 
it  is  about  to  terminate — of  Small  Busi- 
ness Development  Centers  designed  to 
provide  management  counseling  and  as- 
sistance to  ghetto  entrepreneurs  in  gain- 
ing loans  from  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. In  short,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  not  energetically  attempted 
to  redirect  economic  growth  processes  in 
order  to  stir  ghetto  backwaters;  rather, 
it  has  emphasized  individual  services  and 
rehabilitation. 

An  effort  was  made  last  year  to  intro- 
duce a  partial  economic  development 
strategy  into  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  under  the  special  impact  program, 
ooauthored  by  Senator  Robert  Kennedy 
and  myself.  That  program  does  encour- 
age more  imaginative  arrangements  with 
private  enterprise  but,  as  I  can  now  see 
with  the  gift  of  hindsight,  was  not  suffi- 


ciently explicit  with  regard  to  the  kinds 
of  complementary  economic  development 
activities  which  might  be  undertaken  in 
connection  with  Its  concentrated  man- 
power training  and  employment  pro- 
grams. The  statute  itself  made  no  refer- 
ence to  economic  development.  And  re- 
gardless of  how  its  authors  may  have 
viewed  its  purposes,  the  administering 
agency,  the  Department  of  Labor,  has  not 
used  the  provision  as  a  source  of  eco- 
nomic development  funds  except  in  one 
project  in  Bedford-Stuyvesant  where 
businessmen  themselves  conceived  a  va- 
riety of  economic  development  compo- 
nents and  drew  up  the  application,  and 
where  Senator  Kennedy  and  I  sit  on  the 
board  of  directors.  This  is  not  surprising, 
after  all,  since  the  economic  development 
expertise  in  this  Government  is  not  lo- 
cated In  the  Department  of  Labor  but  in 
the  Economic  Development  Adminlnstra- 
tion  In  the  Department  of  Commerce — 
the  agency  to  which  my  new  bill  is  di- 
rected. I  am  very  hopeful  that  my  col- 
league from  New  York  will  join  me  in 
this  effort  and  that  perhaps  we  can  work 
these  new  provisions  into  a  package  with 
the  existing  manpower  aspects  of  the 
special  impact  program. 

Under  this  second  strategy  of  urban 
economic  development,  proponents  would 
advance  a  variety  of  incentives  to  busi- 
ness to  induce  location  of  job-producing 
enterprises  in  ghetto  areas.  For  example, 
under  the  most  recent  of  these  proposals, 
a  bill  introduced  by  Senators  Kennedy 
of  New  York  and  Pearson  of  Kansas  and 
cosponsored  by  a  number  of  Senators  in- 
cluding me,  certain  tax  incentives  would 
be  provided  for  this  purpose.  There  is 
certainly  much  to  be  said  for  this  strat- 
egy. Not  only  would  it  stimulate  the  pro- 
vision of  jobs  available  to  slum  residents, 
but  it  would  pave  the  way  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  satellite  small  businesses 
and  would  increase  a  city's  tax  base  in 
such  a  way  as  to  allow  the  provision  of 
more  and  better  public  services. 

But  important  doubts  have  been  raised 
about  the  wisdom  of  such  a  scheme  to 
bring  big  business  into  the  cities.  The 
filght  of  industry  to  the  suburbs  is  based 
upon  important  economic  factors,  such  as 
a  general  shift  from  production  tech- 
niques which  could  be  housed  in  multi- 
story buildings  to  those  which  require 
extensive  land  and  single-story  produc- 
tion lines.  Moreover,  with  the  growth  of 
the  Interstate  highway  system  and  of 
circumferential  highways  or  beltways, 
important  economies  in  transportation 
are  often  available  by  plant  location  in 
the  suburbs  rather  than  in  the  congested 
metropolitan  areas.  In  short,  it  may  not 
be  wise,  in  any  cost-benefit  sense,  to 
spend  our  funds  in  a  highly  costly  effort 
to  reverse  the  economic  logic  now  con- 
trolling private  business  location  deci- 
sions. Mr.  Jonathan  Lindley,  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Policy  Coordina- 
tion in  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration, has  put  it  this  way: 

It  may  be  that  multl-mllllon  population 
urban  complexes  stifler  from  such  massive 
growing  pains  that  the  marginal  costs  of 
living  or  doing  business  are  climbing  so 
sharply  so  as  to  discourage  future  economic 
growth.  ...  It  may  not  be  a  wise  investment 
to  pay  the  costs  of  any  further  growth — or 
the  costs  of  attempting  to  create  employment 
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complexes 


Finally,  it  must  be  observed  that  with 
the  recent  b.g  city  iiots.  the  price  of  in- 
ducing business  to  locate  in  urban  slums 
may  be  very  hii:h  indeed:  In  fact,  there 
may  not  be  any  price  at  all  at  wnich  this 
kind  of  decision  can  be  bought. 

Nevertheless,  the  unportance  of  bring- 
ing at  least  some  jobs  into  these  urban 
areas  seems  to  me  to  demand  that  we  at 
least  serio'j.siy  experiment  with  the  pro- 
vision of  such  incentives  to  business  and 
with  this  urban  economic  development 

strategy. 

Third.  Rural  economic  development:. 
A  third  possible  approach  is  founded  in 
the  need  to  do  .something  to  halt  tlie 
steady  stream  of  rural  migrants  into  the 
central  cities  Since  that  migration  is  it- 
self the  product  of  the  disapiiearunco  of 
both  farm  and  nonfarm  jobs— that  i.^;, 
the  result  of  the  push  of  lack  of  jobs  as 
much  as  the  pull  of  opportunity  m  the 
cities— It  would  make  sense  to  devote  ef- 
fort to  rural  economic  development  in 
the  hope  of  slowing  or  stemming  that 

tide.  .      ,       r     » 

The  Federal  Government  is  in  fact 
making  some  efforts  to  achieve  that  kind 
of  rural  development:  the  Appalachian 
and  EDA  prot^rams  are  largely  rural  m 
focus.  A  new  bill  to  stimulate  the  devel- 
opment of  industrv-  in  rural  areas  by  the 
provision  of  tax  incentives  has  recently 
been  offered  by  Senators  Harris,  of  Okla- 
homa, and  Pe.^pson.  of  Kansas,  and  it  Is, 
In  most  of  its  provisions,  the  mirror 
image  of  the  urban  industry  tax  incen- 
tive proposal  I  mentioned  earlier.  In  my 
view  more  effort  in  rhls  direction  makes 
a  great  deal  of  sense,  but  should  be  con- 
centrated on  those  rural  areas  which  are 
the  source  of  most  of  the  inmigration  to 
the  Northern  central  cities  and  s'lould  be 
only  one  part  of  a  broader  strategy  on 
urbanization  which  has  some  direct  im- 
pact on  these  unemployed  persons  al- 
ready in  the  festering  slums. 

Fourth.  Bringing  people  to  the  jobs: 
There  is  a  fourth  possible  strategy  which 
needs  to  be  examined — one  which  is  m 
many  ways  possibly  the  most  economical 
Under  this  approach,  rather  than  em- 
ploying costly  incentives  to  reverse  the 
trend  of  narmal  plant  location  decisions, 
we  would  instead  accept  the  fact  that 
economic  and  job  growth  is  taking  place 
principally  in  the  suburbs  and  counties 
of  50.000  to  500.000  population  and  would 
try  to  bring  the  people  to  the  Jobs.  In- 
volved in  this  strategy  would  be  an  effort 
to  direct  the  migration  streams  from  the 
South  toward  these  growth  centers,  as 
well  as  an  effort  to  relocate  or  at  least 
provide   commuting    transportation    for 
the  unemployed  slum  dweller.  Not  only 
may  this  be  the  path  of  least  economic 
resistance,  but  it  would  al.so  produce  the 
greatest    racial    integration — a    goal    of 
which  we  must  not  lose  sight. 

Of  course,  when  it  comes  to  relocating 
unemployed  Negroes  in  these  growth 
centers,  be  they  Negroes  from  the  rural 
South  or  the  northern  slums,  the  pri- 
mary difficulty  is  not  economics  but 
rather  racial  discrunination.  Open  hous- 
ing is  the  key  to  such  relocation,  and  be- 
comes as  crucial  in  any  balanced  eco- 
nomic development  strategy  as  it  is  im- 


portant on  purely  legal  and  civil  rights 
grounds. 

While  open  housing  legislation  may. 
unfortunately,  be  some  time  m  conung, 
there  is.  it  seems  to  me,  one  form  of 
action  which  we  can  pursue  much  more 
actively  right  now— that  of  assisting  the 
slum  dweller  to  commute  to  .lobs  outside 
hLs  neighborhood  or  outside  the  central 
city.  At  present,  traivspoi  tation  costs  to 
outlying  jobs  are  more  than  most  slum 
re:.ldents   can   meet.    For    example,    the 
Traffic  Commission  of  New  York  City  es- 
timates that  It  would  cost  a  worker  in 
Ha.lem   S40    a   month   to   commute   by 
public  transportation  to  an  aircraft  fac- 
tory on  Long  Island,  a  plant  in  Yonkers, 
or  a  shipyard  on  Staten  Island:  the  cost 
of  such  transportation  for  a  resident  of 
Bedford-Siuyvesant  in  Nfw  York  would 
be  nearly  $'r>0  a  month.  Similarly,  the 
Labor  Department  estimates  it  costs  from 
50  cents  to  SI. 78  to  make  a  round  trip 
between    central    Los    Angeles    and    the 
nearest  industrialized  areas.  And  the  lack 
of  inexpensive  transportation  not  only 
prevents  the  slum  dweller  from  commut- 
ing to  these  areas  for  work,  it  also  tends 
to  prevent  him  from  even  getting  to  those 
areas  to  look  for  a  job. 

The  provision  of  transportation  assist- 
ance, either  directly  to  the  employee  for 
his  use  on  public  or  private  transporta- 
tion or  to  the  employer  to  allow  him  to 
make  company  buses  available  to  and 
from  central  city  areas,  is  a  technique 
that  we  need  to  exploit  far  more  ener- 
getically. 

C.    CONCLUSIONS 

I  am  forced  to  conclude  from  the  fore- 
going analysis  that  there  is  a  -skills  gap. 
and  a  geographic  gap  between  people 
and  jobs,  and  a  constant  problem  of  in- 
mu'ration  to  the  central  cities,  and  that 
no  solution  to  the  problem  of  .^lum  em- 
plovment  is  possible  without  taking  ac- 
count of  all  the.se  phenomena  and  the 
strategies  needed  to  deal  with  them.  We 
need  a  comprehensive  approach,  not 
simply  an  ad  hoc  process  whereby  one 
eroup  champions  rural  economic  devel- 
opment and  another  presses  for  urban 
development. 

But  I  am  al.so  forced  to  conclude  that 
both  political  and  economic  realities  dic- 
tate that  we  will  not  soon  be  able  to  un- 
dertake any  such  comprehensive  ap- 
proach on  a  nationwide  basis  We  iiave 
limited  public  resources  which  must,  if 
they  are  to  have  any  appreciable  impact, 
be  concentrated  on  a  limited  number  of 
nreas.  and  be  combined  with  the  maxi- 
m.um  amount  of  private  sector  resources 
which  can  be  brought  to  bear. 


HI      NONPARTTCIPATION      IN      COMMtTNITT      BUSI- 


NESS   LIFE 

The  second  of  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems which  the  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  deals  with  is  that  of  lack  of  in- 
volvement by  the  slum  dweller  in  the 
management  or  ownership  of  business. 
This  is  a  problem  with  p.sychological 
con.sequences  which  are  as  important  as 
its  economic  byproducts,  for  it  means 
that  the  slum  resident  has  no  direct 
stake  in  the  busine.ss  life  of  his  commu- 
nity. The  people  who  own  and  manage 
the  stores  and  small  businesses  are  not 
his  people.  He  himself  has  little  prospect 
of  ever  being  able  to  acquire  the  train- 


iiit^  and  the  capital  to  go  into  business 
for  himself.  In  all  our  talk  about  the 
merits  of  home  ownership  in  building  a 
.stake  in  progress,  we  must  not  forget  that 
business  ownership  is  as  important  in 
that  regard.  Moreover,  the  fact  of  absen- 
tee ownership  of  most  of  the  business 
in  the  shettoes  means  that  most  of  the 
profits  leave  the  area  rather  than  re- 
maining to  generate  further  economic 
activitv,  much  in  the  way  in  which  cap- 
ital flees  from  the  underdeveloped 
countries. 

Despite  the  need  for  correcting  this 
imbalance,  we  have  very  few  Federal 
resources  going  into  programs  for  the 
development  of  indigenously  managed 
and  owned  small  business  in  the  ghettoes. 
The  new  tax  incentive  bill  which  has  been 
offered  would  not  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem since  its  assistance  is  available  only 
to  establishments  that  employ  50  or 
more  workers.  Hence,  it  would  tend  only 
to  produce  the  import  of  absentee-owned 
bu.siness  into  the  ghetto. 

The   antiixjverty   program   under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  does  have  one 
program  which  deals  with  this  problem, 
but  it  has  been  only  a  limited  success. 
Under  title  IV  of  that  act.  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  may  make  loans  and 
guarantees  of  loans  of  up  to  825,000  over 
15  years  and  at  5'2  percent  interest  to  es- 
tablish and  preserve  small  business  con- 
cerns. The  only  statutory  language  which 
connects  the  program  with  the  problems 
of  the  poor  is  the  injunction  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator that  the  loans  be  made  "with 
particular  emphasis  on  employment  of 
the  long-term  unemployed."  Title  IV  also 
grants  authority  to  the  OEO  to  provide 
.screening,  counseling,  and  management 
guidance  to  entrepreneurs  eligible  for  the 
SEA  loans,  providing  $5  million  in  fiscal 
year    1967    for    the    administrative  ex- 
penses of  so-called  Small  Business  Devel- 
opment Centers— SBDC's— established  to 
carry  out  these  functions.  For  a  variety 
of  reasons,  the  OEO  has  decided  to  termi- 
nate the  SBDC  program,  and  it  was  only 
through  the  intervention  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee    on    Employment.    Man- 
power, and  Poverty,  acting  at  my  sug- 
gestion, that  t'nc  program  has  been  con- 
tinued until  August  31,  1967.  to  allow  the 
Congress  to  make  a  determination  about 
its  future. 

Some  idea  of  performance  under  the 
title  IV  program  can  be  derived  from  a 
report  prepared  by  a  private  manage- 
ment consulting  firm,  Kirschner  Associ- 
ates, on  its  operations  in  New  York  City. 
A  sample  of  20  percent  of  the  loans  out- 
standing as  of  early  1967  showed  that: 
the  average  loan  was  $9,427:  69  percent 
of  the  loans  went  to  preexisting  busi- 
nesses and  the  balance  to  new  enter- 
prises: 47  percent  of  the  recipients  re- 
ceived some  tvpe  of  management  train- 
ing through  the  SBDC  program:  annua^ 
sales  volume  Increased  by  an  average  ol 
$18,500  for  each  business:  the  businesses 
reported  employing  on  the  average  of  1-9 
new  employees,  of  which  78  percent— l* 
persons  per  business— were  previously 
unemployed,  at  an  average  salary  ol 
S3. 000.  Default  rates  were,  however,  quit* 
hitrh— 30  percent  of  the  loans  surveyed 
were  in  default.  Coupling  the  loss  rate 
with  average  SBDC  operating  costs  ol 
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$1,500  per  loan,  the  cost  of  the  program 
was  about  $4,500  per  loan  of  $10,000,  or, 
measuring  benefits  a  different  way, 
about  $3,200  per  new  job  created. 

Given  these  cost  figures,  it  is  not  al- 
together surprising  that  the  OEO  de- 
cided to  terminate  the  SBDC  program; 
SEA  was  to  continue  the  loan  aspect  of 
the  program,  but  under  generally  in- 
creased eligibility  requirements  and  with 
much  less  concentration  on  the  ghettoes 
so  that  the  default  ratio  could  be  ex- 
pected to  drop.  The  Kirschner  analysis 
of  the  New  York  City  program  con- 
cluded that,  first,  the  program  had  had 
little  visible  impact,  since  the  establish- 
ments assisted  were  widely  dispersed; 
second,  relatively  few  employment  oppor- 
tunities had  been  created,  and  at  an 
expense  which  was  not  competitive  with 
the  costs  of  training  programs  which 
also  put  the  unemployed  to  work;  and 
third,  the  crucial  function  of  the  SBDC's 
in  providing  management  guidance  and 
counseling  had  not  been  properly  ful- 
filled by  their  offering  of  relatively  brief 
and  superficial  programs  which  did  little 
to  prepare  businessmen  of  limited  back- 
grounds for  operation  in  a  highly  com- 
petitive environment.  The  report  noted 
generally  that  "the  area  of  training  and 
education  for  small  business  manage- 
ment has  been  seriously  neglected  on  a 
national  basis." 

While  the  Kirschner  analysis  did  tend 
to  conclude  that  the  SBDC  program  had 
been  of  limited  success  at  substantial 
cost,  it  did  point  out  that  some  impor- 
tant psychological  gains  had  been  regis- 
tered—that "minority  groups  of  busi- 
nessmen are  given  the  feeling  that  there 
is  a  program  for  them  and  that  they  can 
work  out  of  poverty  in  a  traditional 
way."  The  report  did  not  measure  what 
may  be  a  further  benefit  of  the  pro- 
gram— the  psychological  and  economic 
impact  on  the  community  at  large  of 
having  locally  owned  and  managed  small 
business. 

I  conclude  from  these  and  other  re- 
ports, together  with  a  wide  variety  of 
testimony  which  has  been  taken  in  both 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  and  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  that  our  program 
of  assistance  for  small  business  in  dis- 
advantaged areas  must  be  retained,  but 
in  a  markedly  revised  form. 

The  expense  of  creating  and  preserv- 
ing ghetto  small  business  does  not  mean 
that  the  effort  should  not  be  undertaken, 
but  it  docs  lead  me  to  believe  that  there 
is  a  better  way. 

First,  I  believe  that  the  goals  of  the 
title  IV  program  must  be  clarified.  This 
should  not  be  a  program  whose  success 
is  measured  in  the  number  of  long-term 
unemployed  who  are  hired.  A  struggling 
small  business  is  the  kind  of  operation 
which  can  least  tolerate  employing  the 
hard-core  unemployed.  Larger  busi- 
nesses with  a  greater  margin  of  stability 
must  be  brought  in  to  accomplish  that 
purpose,  and  for  that  purpose  we  need  a 
broadly  conceived  urban  economic  de- 
velopment program,  not  a  small  business 
loan  program.  Rather,  the  goal  of  the 
title  IV  program  should  be  the  promo- 
tion of  viable  small  business  located  in 
slum  areas  or  owned  and  managed  by 
residents  of  those  areas. 

Second,  I  believe  that  we  need  a  con- 


centrated approach.  While  the  loan 
program  should  be  broadly  available  on 
a  national  basis,  some  substantial  part 
of  its  resources  should  be  channeled  into 
limited  numbers  of  big  city  slums  in  or- 
der to  produce  a  visible  impact  and  a 
noticeable  psychological  effect. 

Third,  the  SBDC  program  should  be 
retained  in  principle,  though  somewhat 
changed  in  emphasis.  It  is  crucially  im- 
portant to  retain  some  kind  of  organiza- 
tion which  is  outstationed  in  the  ghettos 
and  which  acts  as  the  advocate  of  the 
small  businessman,  not  simply  as  his 
downtown  banker.  As  an  earlier  Kirsch- 
ner report  indicated,  the  location  of  the 
center  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  who 
is  served;  if  we  wish  to  reach  the  resi- 
dents of  the  slums,  the  services  offered 
must  be  readily  accessible  to  them. 
Moreover,  only  by  being  located  in  the 
ghetto  can  the  program  achieve  the  kind 
of  community  participation,  through 
trade  associations,  citizens'  advisory 
councils  and  the  like,  which  is  necessary 
if  it  is  to  have  its  full  impact. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  importantly, 
much  more  emphasis  must  be  given  to 
providing  an  expanded  range  of  techni- 
cal and  management  services  to  the 
small  businessman.  Intensive  forms  of 
bixsiness  education  and  training  must  be 
developed  using  the  resources  of  estab- 
lished firms  to  the  maximum.  I  would 
personally  favor  the  development  of  a 
kind  of  on-the-job  training  for  business- 
men whereby  existing  firms  v.ould  pro- 
vide the  training  on  contract  from  the 
Government  or  in  return  for  certain 
other  incentives.  Moreover,  the  assist- 
ance rendered  should  not  be  limited  sim- 
ply to  management  training,  but  should 
encompass  a  variety  of  more  sophisti- 
cated technical  aids  Including  market  re- 
search, feasibility  studies,  and  the  orga- 
nization of  trade  associations  and  co- 
operatives. I  emphasize  again  that  the 
provision  of  intensive  technical  and 
management  assistance  is  absolutely 
crucial;  it  makes  no  sense  to  put  a  slum 
dweller  or  low-income  person  into  busi- 
ness without  taking  the  necessary  steps 
to  insure  that  he  will  be  able  to  compete 
successfully. 

IV.    THE    BILL 

The  legislation  I  am  offering  today, 
built  on  the  foregoing  analysis,  proposes 
a  completely  revised  title  IV  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act. 

In  a  wholly  new  part  A  of  title  IV,  an 
economic  development  strategy  is  intro- 
duced into  the  antipoverty  program  for 
the  first  time.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  only  Government  agency 
with  any  substantial  economic  develop- 
ment expertise,  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  or  to  contract  with  local  public 
or  private  organizations  to  promote  the 
economic  development  of  a  limited  num- 
ber of  areas  having  "high  concentra- 
tions of  unemployed  or  low-income  indi- 
viduals." This  assistance  may  go  to  those 
underdeveloped  rural  areas  which  are 
producing  the  waves  of  migration  which 
are  engulfing  the  cities  as  well  as  to  the 
slums  of  the  central  cities.  The  number 
of  areas  which  are  assisted,  however, 
must  be  strictly  limited  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  order  to  produce  an  appreciable 
impact  and  some  useful  test  results;  dis- 
persion of  program  funds  must  be 
avoided.  Further  concentration  of  re- 


sources is  achieved  by  requiring  that 
areas  selected  for  assistance  must  be 
receiving  heavy  dosages  of  manpower 
training  funds  under  the  special  impacts 
or  Kennedy- Javits  program,  for  an  eco- 
nomic development  program  makes  little 
sense  unless  it  is  part  of  a  package  in- 
volving job  training. 

Local  governmental  prerogatives  are 
preserved  by  requiring  that  the  chief 
executive  of  any  area  selected  for  assist- 
ance must  give  his  written  consent  and 
by  specifying  that  the  program  be  co- 
ordinated with  local  planning  under 
model  cities  and  other  laws.  It  is  con- 
templated that  the  program  will  be  ad- 
ministered at  the  local  level  in  many 
cases  through  local  economic  develop- 
ment corporations,  and  the  legislation 
mandates  the  maximum  involvement  of 
local  businessmen  in  the  planning  and 
conduct  of  programs,  whether  through 
their  participation  on  boards  of  directors 
of  the  development  corporation,  advisory 
councils,  or  other  mechanisms. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  em- 
powered to  undertake  a  variety  of  eco- 
nomic development  activities  designed  to 
produce  added  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  the  residents  of  the  rural  and 
urban  depressed  areas  which  are  served. 
A  key  provision  makes  possible  the  offer- 
ing of  a  wide  variety  of  incentives  to 
businesses  to  locate  establishments  in  or 
near  the  areas  served,  with  a  provision 
that  the  Secretary  must  have  reasonable 
groimds  to  believe  in  all  cases  tliat  the 
employment  opportunities  created  or 
made  available  will  be  filled  primarily  by 
imemployed  or  low-income  residents  of 
the  area  served.  The  means  by  which  the 
Secretary  may  establish  such  a  reason- 
able belief  that  the  employment  oppor- 
tunities will  be  so  filled  are  left  flexible, 
though  they  might  include  such  tech- 
niques as  joint  certification  by  the  em- 
ployer and  the  State  employment  serv- 
ice, or  a  contract  with  the  employment 
service  to  provide  a  certain  number  of 
acceptable  employees. 

Because  we  have  so  little  experience  in 
putting  together  a  package  of  incentives 
which  can  induce  business  to  move  into 
or  near  ghetto  areas,  I  am  suggesting 
that  the  Secretary's  authority  be  rela- 
tively unlimited  to  allow  experimenta- 
tion and  tailoring  to  individual  situa- 
tions. In  some  cases  loans  or  guarantees 
may  be  sufficient,  in  other  cases  interest 
subsidies  or  insurance  premium  arrange- 
ments or  lease  guarantees  may  be  neces- 
sary. The  Secretary  is  encouraged  to  ex- 
periment broadly  so  as  to  give  us  some 
accurate  ideas  about  which  are  the  most 
effective  and  efficient  means  for  promot- 
ing this  business  development. 

Since  land  for  plant  location  or  expan- 
sion purposes  is  a  key  ingredient,  the  bill 
instructs  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  make  use  of  his 
authority  under  the  urban  renewal  legis- 
lation— to  allot  30  percent  of  grant  ex- 
penditures to  nonresidential  uses — in  a 
manner  which  supports  the  business  de- 
velopment activities  proposed. 

To  a  large  extent  this  urban  renewal 
authority  has  not  previously  been  used  in 
connection  with  economic  development 
activities  aimed  at  producing  jobs  for 
slum  residents. 

The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to 
undertake  or  to  sponsor  economic  re- 
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search,  feasibility  studies,  and  other 
kinds  of  technical  assistance  in  support 
of  his  development  activities. 

The  bill  involves  several  protective 
limiUtions  on  the  Secretary's  action. 
First,  financial  assistance  may  not  be 
provided  which  would  result  in  the  relo- 
cation of  establishments  from  one  place 
to  another  if  such  relocation  would  re- 
sult in  an  increase  in  unemployment  In 
the  area  of  original  location.  Second,  the 
Secretary  Is  Instructed  to  insure  that  all 
projects  will  promote  the  development  of 
entrepreneuiial  and  managerial  skills  by 
tho-TWWents  of  the  areas  served.  Under 
this  provision,  the  Secretary  Is  expected 
to  exi^riment  with  a  variety  of  incen- 
tives to  encourage  larger  businesses  to 
help  in  providing  management  training 
and  counseling  to  ghetto  residents.  This 
might  be  done  by  on-the-job  manage- 
ment training  courses,  or  by  establish- 
ment of  some  "buddy  system"  between 
the  larger  businesses  and  small  estab- 
lishments in  the  area,  or  through  simi- 
lar means 

A  somewhat  different  kind  of  activity 
which  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  un- 
dertake involves  the  process  of  getting 
people  to  jobs  in  outlying  and  suburban 
areas.  Under  this  provision,  he  is  author- 
ized to  provide  assistance  for  programs 
to  make  means  of  travel  available  to  resi- 
dents of  the  areas  served  so  that  they 
may  commute  to  work.  I  would  hope  that 
the  local  economic  development  corpo- 
rations or  other  agencies  administering 
the  program  at  the  local  level  would  seek 
to  encourage  large  employers  to  recruit 
actively  and  to  hire  from  the  ghetto 
areas,  with  the  Government  providing 
funds  to  cover  commuting  costs,  whether 
by  public  transportation  or  by  company 
bua. 

A  third  set  of  authorized  activities  is 
aimed  at  a.ssisting  small  businesses  in  the 
areas  served.  While  the  economic  devel- 
opment activities  and  incentives  related 
to  large  business  de.scribed  above  would 
have  the  greatest  impact  in  terms  of  re- 
ducing imemployment,  small  business 
development  activities  are  needed  to  bal- 
ance the  economic  life  of  the  community 
and  to  rai.se  levels  of  business  manage- 
ment and  ownership  among  the  residents 
of  the  areas  served 

Small  busine.ss  development  is  to  be 
carried  out  throui;h  a  variety  of  mecha- 
nisms which  ['o  far  beyond  the  limited 
gissistance   previously   provided   by   title 
rv.  First,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
authorized   to  provide   financial   a.ssist- 
ance  to  new  or  existing  businesses,  and 
Is  encouraged  to  provide  such  assistance 
through  the  development  of  new  private 
capital  resources  by  the  use  of  govern- 
ment guarantees  and  the  organization  of 
pooling    arrangements    among    private 
lending  institutions    Second,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  undertake,  either 
directly  or   through   local  .spon.sors   tho 
provision  of  technical  assistance  such  as 
market  re.search    feasibility  studies,  the 
Identification   of   busine.ss  opportunities 
that  are  going  unexploited.  and  a  one- 
stop  service  function  at  the  local  level  for 
small  ghetto  businessmen  In  the  relations 
with  government  programs  and  public 
services 

A  particularly  Important  and  promis- 
ing form  of  technical  assistancr  singled 


out  in  the  law  is  the  encouragement  by 
local  sponsors  of  impact  areas.  Along 
similar  lines,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  coordinate  with  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  with  regard  to  Fed- 
eral procurement,  contracting,  subcon- 
tracting and  bank  deposits  so  that  those 
Federal  activities  may  support  economic 
development  in  the  areas  served. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  is  given  broad 
authority  to  provide  management  coun- 
selmg  and  training  services  to  business- 
men on  a  nationwide  basis,  with  special 
emphasis  placed  on  the  development  of 
new    training   techniques   and   on   pro- 
grams  of   longer   duration.   Under   this 
provision,  the  EDA  is  expected  to  take 
over  the  functions  of  the  OEO  under  the 
SBDC  program,  a  function  which  would 
not   be   alien   to   it  since  the  EDA   was 
largely  responsible  for  the  development 
of  the  first  SBDCs    EDA  would  not  be 
compelled     to     preserve     the     existing 
SBDCs,  but  could  refund  those  that  it 
thought  effective.  It  is  expected  that  to 
this  extent  the  practice  of  outstanding 
business    development    centers    in    the 
ghettoes  would  be  continued,  however. 
In  this  way  the  small  businessmen  in  the 
areas  served  would  have  an  advocate  of 
their  interests  and  a  source  of  manage- 
ment training  funded  by  a  different  Fed- 
eral agency  than  their  banker— the  SEA. 
Part  B  of  the  new  title  IV  would  pre- 
serve the  existing  SBA  loan  program,  but 
with    some    significant    changes.    First, 
language  requiring  that  particular  em- 
phasis be  given  to  "employment  of  the 
long-term   unemployed"   is   replaced   In 
favor  of  emphasis  on  the  "preservation 
or  establishment  of  small  business  con- 
cerns located  in  areas  of  high  concentra- 
tion of  unemployed  or  low-income  In- 
dividuals    or     owned     by     low-Income 
individuals."  This  change  is  in  line  with 
the    conclusions    of    the    experts    that 
fledgling  small  businesses  should  not  be 
loaded  with  the  added  vulnerabilities  of 
hiring  the   hard-core   unemployed,  and 
that  a  more  proper  goal  for  the  program 
is  the  development  of  businesses  in  the 
ghettos   or   owned   by   low-income   jier- 
sons.  To  bolster  thi.s  emphasis,  and  to 
combat  di.s.s!patlon  of  the  loans  whereby 
no  visible  impact  is  made,  the  Adminis- 
trator is  enjoined  to  make  at  least  50 
percent   of   the   loans   to   businesses   In 
areas  of  high  concentrations  of  unem- 
ployed or  low-income  persons  or  to  low- 
income  persons.  The  law  specifically  pro- 
vides that  the  definition  of  low  Income 
a.s  applied  to  owners  of  buslnp.sses  may 
be  different  than  the  figure  u.-^d  to  define 
the  poverty  line  under  other  programs 
in  the  act;  in  this  mannpr.  the  Admin- 
istrator is  given  some  flexibility  so  that 
he   Ls   not    forced   to  deal   with   persons 
whose  incomes  are  so  low  that  they  can- 
not be  regarded  a.-  even  minimum  risks 
Finally,  the  level  of  management  train- 
ing programs  is  strengthened  by  placing 
special  empha.sis  on  the  development  of 
programs  which  are  of  sufficient  scope 
and  duration  to  produce  self-sufficiency 
In  business  on  the  part  of  those  trained 
Funding  under  the  program  Is  set  at 
$75  million  for  fiscal  year   1968  In  the 
recognition  that  only  a  relatively  modest 
amount  could  be  wisely  spent  In  the  first 
year  of  operation   Added  funds  might  be 
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made  available,  however,  from  amounts 
appropriated  for  use  by  the  EDA  under 
the  Economic  Development  Act.  since  my 
bill  classes  areas  served  under  its  pro- 
visions as  "redevelopment  areas"  eligible 
for  funding  under  the  EDA  law.  The 
maximum  Federal  share  of  program 
costs  is  90  percent,  and  the  bill  follows 
the  language  of  the  existing  special  im- 
pact program  with  regard  to  the  other 
matters  involved  In  determining  local 
and  Federal  shares. 

Mr.  President.  It  will  take  brains  and 
organization  to  solve  the  problems  of 
the  cities,  but  it  will  also  take  money. 
We  cannot  shortchange  the  slums  and 
the  ghettos  and  expect  much  more  than 
what  we  are  getting  now.  I  defer  to  no 
Member  of  this  body  when  It  comes  to 
repressing  riots  and  answering  violence 
with  stern  police  and  law  enforcement 
measures.  But  the  art  of  governance  Is 
to  avoid  riots,  not  to  hicur  them  and 
then  suppress  them.  The  measure  I  am 
introducing  is  intended  to  deal  with  the 
basic  causes,  in  the  hope  of  avoiding 
them. 

Finally,  we  need  programs  with  a  vis- 
ible impact.  The  ghetto  dweller  will  im- 
derstand  only  the  visible  Impact.  The 
measure  I  am  introducing  proposes  to 
give  that  impact  in  the  most  critical 
area — by  providing  jobs  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  in  business  for  oneself  and 
by    concentrating    resources    in    a    few 

areas. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  effective  way 
in  which  we  can  deal  with  the  problems 
of  riots  and  violence  in  our  big  cities  Is 
to  give  relief  to  the  proper  claims  of  in- 
justice which  are  made  by  ghetto 
dwellers  and  to  concentrate  the  resources 
on  his  problems  which  we  seem  able  to 
concentrate  on  so  many  other  problems. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  a  matter  of  in- 
ternal security  and  of  moral  necessity 
fuUv  equal  to  the  problems  of  external 
.security  and  morality  which  we  face  In 
Vietnam  and  elsewhere  in  the  world  and 
which  consume  70  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  We  can  and  we  must  And  re- 
sources to  meet  the  problem,  and  I  am 
confident  that  we  will  do  so  as  we  come 
to  recognize  the  basic  causes  of  the  dis- 
orders we  are  wltne-sslng. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  I  am  introducing  be 
printed  at   this  point  In  the  RECoRa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  2203)  to  amend  title  IV 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
to  create  a  program  to  develop  job  op- 
r»rtuniti.\s  in  rural  and  urban  areas  of 
high  unemployment  and  to  raise  levels 
of  managerial  skills  and  business  owner- 
ship in  tho.se  areas,  and  to  strengthen  the 
existing  progrim  of  loans  to  .small  busi- 
ness concerns,  introduced  by  Mr  Ja^ts, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  ana 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S  2203 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ot 
Reprenentatnes  of  the  United  States  W 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tn» 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Business  Develop- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1967". 


Sec.  2.  Title  IV  ot  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

•TITLE  IV— BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT  AS- 
SISTANCE AND  LOAN  PROGRAMS 

"Part  A — Special  Business  Developmknt 
Projects  To  Reduce  Concentrated 
Unemployment 

"statement  of  purpose 

"Sec  401.  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  to 
assist  organizations  and  programs  designed 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  areas  in  which 
tljere  are  high  concentrations  of  unemployed 
and  low-income  Individuals  by— 

"(II  preserving  existing  business  enter- 
prises, developing  new  business  opportuni- 
ties, and  encouraging  entry  of  other  business 
enterprises  Into  these  areas; 

"(2 1  raising  levels  of  managerial  skills  and 
business  ownership  In  these  areas;  and 

"(3)  mobilizing  for  these  objectives  pri- 
vate as  well  as  public  resources  and  skills. 

"ESTABLISHMENT     OF     PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  402.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  or  contracts 
with  public  and  private  organizations.  In- 
cluding local  economic  development  corf>ora- 
tlons,  for  projects  designed  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  part  In  or  on  behalf  of  a 
limited  number  of  areas  (defined  without  re- 
gard to  political  or  other  boundaries)  selected 
from  those  urban  areas  Identified  by  the  Di- 
rector as  having  high  concentrations  of  un- 
employed or  low-Income  Individuals  and  from 
those  rural  areas  Identified  by  the  Director 
as  having  high  levels  of  unemployment  and 
of  outmlgratlon  to  the  urban  areas  served. 
Any  urban  area  selected  for  assistance  under 
this  section  must  be  among  those  receiving 
assistance  under  section  131  of  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  consult  with 
the  Director,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
In  selecting  the  areas  to  be  served.  No  area 
may  be  selected  under  this  section  without 
the  written  assent  of  the  chief  executive  of 
the  city,  county,  or  other  political  subdivision 
in  which  the  area  is  located. 

"(b)  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  provided  for  planning,  conduct- 
ing, administering  and  evaluating  projects. 
Including  without  limitation — 

"(1)  the  preparation  of  comprehensive 
economic  development  plans  and  the  conduct 
of  relevant  economic  research  for  the  areas 
nerved; 

"i2)  the  furnishing  of  incentives  to  busi- 
ness to  locate  or  maintain  enterprises  In  or 
near  the  areas  served,  including  without 
limitation  loans,  loan  guarantees,  arrange- 
ments with  lending  Institutions  to  ease  loan 
terms  and  conditions.  Insurance,  and  ar- 
rangements involving  the  acquisition  and 
'.eafo  (ir  f::;c  if  land; 

"(3)  the  furnishing  of  travel  assistance  to 
permit  emplovers  to  make  transportation  to 
snd  from  work  available  for,  or  to  pay  trans- 
portation costs  incurred  by,  employees  who 
are  residents  of  the  areas  served; 

"(4)  the  furnishing  of  technical  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  existing  or  new  business 
enterprlsps  in  the  areas  served  Including  the 
Identification  and  development  of  new  busi- 
ness opportunities,  the  development  of  new 
capital  resources  through  the  use  of  guaran- 
tees, pooling  arrangements,  or  otherwise, 
economic  feasibility  studies,  market  research, 
and  centralized  services  with  regard  to  gov- 
ernment programs  and  public  service."!; 

"i5)  the  establishment  and  strengthen- 
ing of  business  service  agencies,  including 
trade  associations  and  cooperatives; 

"1 6)  the  encouragement  of  the  placement 
of  subcontracts  by  major  businesses  with  en- 
terprises assisted  or  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  part.  Including  the  provision  of  In- 
centives and  assistance  to  such  major  busi- 
nesses so  that  they  will  aid  In  the  training 
wid  upgrading  of  potential  subcontractors; 
»nu 


"(7)  the  furnishing  of  business  counseling. 
management  training  and  legal  and  other  re- 
lated services.  Including  the  development  of 
management  tialnlng  opportunities  in  exist- 
ing businesses,  with  special  emphasis  upon 
the  development  of  management  counseling 
and  training  programs  of  a  scope  and  dura- 
tion sufficient  to  develop  entrepreneurial  and 
managerial  self-sufficiency  on  the  part  of  the 
Individuals  served.  Services  under  this  pro- 
vision may  be  made  available  to  Individuals 
and  businesses  wherever  located,  including 
areas  other  than  those  selected  under  section 
402(a)  and  Including  the  provision  of  such 
services  to  the  recipients  of  assistance  under 
part  B  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Financial  assistance  under  this  section 
shall  not  be  extended  to  assist  in  the  reloca- 
tion of  establishments  from  one  area  to  an- 
other if  such  relocation  would  result  in  an 
Increase  in  imemployment  in  the  area  of 
original  location. 

"(d)  The  number  of  areas  served  under 
this  section  must  be  sufficiently  restricted 
In  number  within  the  limits  of  the  funds 
available  so  that  all  programs  are  of  the 
necessary  size  and  scope  to  have  an  appre- 
ciable Impact  In  the  areas  served. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  and 
appropriate.  In  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion with  the  beads  of  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  so  that  contracts  and 
subcontracts  entered  Into,  and  deposits 
made,  by  the  Federal  Government  or  in  con- 
nection with  programs  aided  with  Federal 
funds,  contain  provisions  to  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part. 

"GENERAL    CONDmONS    FOR    PROGRAM    APPROVAL 

"Sec.  403,  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  not  provide  financial  assistance  for  any 
project  unless  he  determines  that — 

"(1)  any  business  enterprise  assisted  un- 
der section  402(b)  (2)  Is  located  within  the 
area  served  or  in  such  relation  to  such  area 
that  the  Secretary  has  reasonable  grounds 
to  believe  that  the  employment  opportuni- 
ties made  available  will  be  or  are  filled  pri- 
marily by  residents  of  such  area; 

"(2)  the  project  will  promote,  where  feasi- 
ble, the  development  of  entrepreneurial  and 
managerial  skills  by  the  residents  of  the 
areas  served; 

"(3)  the  project  will,  where  feasible,  pro- 
mote the  ownership  or  participation  in  own- 
ership of  the  business  enterprises  assisted 
under  this  section  by  residents  of  the  areas 
served; 

"(4)  the  project  will  be  planned  and  car- 
ried out  with  the  maximum  participation  of 
local  bulnessmen,  through  service  on  a  proj- 
ect advisory  council  or  governing  board,  or 
through  other  appropriate  means; 

"(5)  the  project  will  be  appropriately  co- 
ordinated with  local  planning  under  this  Act, 
the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropwlitan 
Development  Act  of  1966,  and  with  other 
relevant  plans  for  physical  and  human  re- 
sources development  of  the  areas  served. 

"(b)  Assistance  under  this  part  shall  be 
granted  under  such  regulations  as  the  Di- 
rector shall  prescribe  to  assure  fiscal  control, 
fund  accounting  and  reporting  procedures 
necessary  to  achieve  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  part. 

"APPLICATION  OF  OTHER  FEDERAL  RESOURCES 

"Sec.  404.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall, 
to  the  extent  practicable,  make  available  In 
or  on  behalf  of  the  areas  served  under  sec- 
tion 402  such  resources  under  work  and 
training  programs  and  labor  relocation  pro- 
grams under  his  Jurisdiction  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  part. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  make  available  under  the 
authority  granted  to  him  under  title  I  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1D40  such  land  for  busi- 
ness location  and  ezpanblon  purposes  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
part. 


"(c)  Areas  selected  for  assistance  under 
section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  're- 
development areas'  within  the  meaning  of 
section  401  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965  and  shall 
qualify  for  assistance  under  the  provisions 
of  title  II  of  that  Act. 

"E\'ALUATION 

"Sec.  405.  Each  project  to  which  payments 
are  made  under  section  402  shall  provide  for 
a  thorough  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  project  in  achieving  the  goals  of  this 
part.  This  evaluation  shall  be  conducted  by 
such  public  or  private  organizations  as  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  designate  with  a 
view  to  determining,  among  other  things, 
the  extent  to  which  the  activities  undertaken 
have  assisted  in  providing  employment  for 
residents  of  the  areas  served,  have  helped  to 
increase  the  number  of  residents  from  the 
areas  served  who  are  employed  in  managerial 
positions  or  who  are  participating  in  business 
ownership,  and  have  strengthened  the  eco- 
nomic activity  and  stability  of  the  area 
served.  Such  evaluations  shall  be  made  pub- 
lic and  a  summary  of  them,  together  with 
a  report  on  the  program,  shall  be  transmitted 
by  the  Secretary  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  on  an  annual  basis. 

"FEDERAL    SHARE    OF    PROGRAM    COSTS 

"Sec.  406.  Federal  grants  to  any  program 
carried  out  pursuant  to  this  part  shall  not 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such 
program,  Including  costs  of  administration, 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  deter- 
mines, pursuant  to  regulations  adopted  and 
promulgated  by  him  establishing  objective 
criteria  for  such  determinations,  that  as- 
sistance In  excess  of  such  percentages  Is  re- 
quired In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
part.  Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  In 
cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including 
but  not  limited  to  plant,  equipment,  and 
services:  Provided,  That  where  capital  In- 
vestment Is  required  under  a  contract  with 
a  private  organization  (other  than  a  non- 
profit organization) ,  the  Federal  share  there- 
of shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  such 
capital  Investment  and  the  non-Federal  share 
thereof  shall  be  as  defined  above. 

"authorization  of  appropriations 
'Sec.  407.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for 
In  this  part  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  the  three  succeeding 
fiscal  years.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  part,  there  is  hereby  avithorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $75,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years  only  such  sum 
may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may 
hereafter   authorize   by   law. 

"Part      B — Small      Business      Loans      and 
Assistance 

"statement    of    Pl'BPOSE 

"Sec  410.  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  to 
assist  in  the  establishment,  preservation, 
and  strengthening  of  small  business  con- 
cerns and  to  improve  the  managerial  skills 
employed  in  ."^uch  enterprises,  with  special 
attention  to  small  business  concerns  located 
In  urban  areas  of  high  concentration  of  un- 
employed or  low-income  Individuals  or 
owned  by  low-income  individuals,  and  to 
mobilize  for  these  objectives  private  as  well 
as  public  managerial  skills  and  resources. 

"LOANS,     participations,     AND     GUARANTIES 

"Sec.  411.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  is  authorized 
to  make,  participate  (on  an  Immediate  basis) 
In.  or  guarantee  loans,  repayable  in  not  more 
than  fifteen  years,  to  any  small  business  con- 
cern (as  defined  in  section  3  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  632)  and  regula- 
tions issued  tiiereunder) ,  or  to  any  quali- 
fied p>erson  seeking  to  establish  such  a  con- 
cern, when  he  determines  that  such  loans  will 
assist  In  carrying  out  the  purp>o6ea  of  this 
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part,  wtth  particular  emphasis  on  the  preser- 
vation   or   esia'ollahment    of   small    business 
concerns  k«-.ir«l  in  urban  areas  of  high  con- 
centration of  unemployed  or  low-Income  In- 
dividuals   or    owned    by    low-income    Indi- 
viduals     Proiided.    houever.    Thdt    no    such 
loans    sh.ill    be    made,    participated    in.    or 
guaranteed  If   the  total  of  such  Federal  as- 
sistance   to    a    slDKle    borrower    outstanding 
at  any  one   time  would  exceed   «2.i.0OO.  The 
Administrator    of    the    Small    Business    Ad- 
ministration   may    defer    payments    on    the 
principal   of  such   loans   for  a  grace   period 
and   use  such   other   methods   as   he   deems 
necessarv    and    appropriate    to    assure    the 
successful    establishment    and    operation    of 
such    concern     The     Administrator    of    the 
Small   Business   AdnxlnUtratlon   may.   In   his 
discreUon    as  a  conditi-n  of  such  financial 
assistance,    require    that    the    borrower   take 
steps   to   improve   his   rn mai^ement   skills  by 
participating  in  a  manriK-Mucnt  training  pro- 
gram     including    such     programs    provided 
under  par^  A  of  this  title,  which  is  approved 
bv  the  Administrator  of  the  Sm.il!  Business 
Admlnl'-.tratlon     Provided,  hou-eter.  That  no 
such  management  training  program  may  be 
approved  unless  It  Is  of  sufficient  scope  and 
duration     to     develop     entrepreneurial     and 
muiagenal  self-sufficiency  on  the  part  of  the 
individuals  scrve<l   The  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  shall  encour- 
age   a-s  Mr  a£  ix*sible.  the  participation  of 
the  privitc  business  community  In  the  pro- 
jrram  of  .isclstance  to  such  concerns 

"(bi  The  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  or  contract  with,  public  or  private 
agencies  or  combinations  thereof,  to  pay  all 
or  part  of  the  costs  necessary  to  enable  such 
agencies  to  provide  screening,  counseling, 
management  guidance,  or  similar  assistance 
with  respect  to  persons  or  small  baUness 
concerns  which  receive  or  may  be  eligible 
for  assistance  under  subsection  (ai.  Finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  subsection  shall 
b«  8Ub]ect  to  the  provisions  of  section  208 
of  this  Act 

"(C)  To  the  extent  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate to  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for 
in  this  part  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  shall  have  the  same 
powers  IS  are  conferred  upon  the  Director 
under  section  602  of  this  Act 

LOAN    TERMS    AND    CONDmONS 

"Sec  412  Loans  made  pursuant  to  section 
402  (including  immediate  participation  in 
and  guar.-.ntles  of  such  loans)  shall  have 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
shall  determine,  subject  to  the  followUig 
limitations— 

"(a»  there  Is  reason.;b!e  assurance  of  re- 
payment of  the  loan: 

"(bi  the  financial  assistance  Is  nut  other- 
wise available  on  rea.4onable  terms  from 
private  sources  or  other  Federal.  State,  or 
local  pruKrains. 

••(c)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together 
with  other  funds  available,  Is  adequate  to 
assure  completion  of  the  project  or  achieve- 
ment of  the  purposes  for  which  the  loan  Is 
made: 

"(d)  the  loan  bears  Interest  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  (Da  rate  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  c;ni- 
slderailon  the  average  market  yield  on  out- 
standing Treasury  obligations  of  comparable 
maturity,  plus  i2i  such  addirional  charge.  If 
any.  toward  covering  other  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram as  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  may  detern\lne  to 
be  consistent  with  its  purposes  Proiided. 
howevrr.  That  the  rate  ijf  Interest  charged 
on  loans  ir,ade  m  redevelopment  area.s  desig- 
nated under  the  Area  Rcdevelcpment  Act  (42 
use  2i01  et  seq  )  shall  not  exceed  the  rate 
currently  applicable  to  new  loans  made  un- 
der section  6  of  that  Act  (42  USC  2505): 
and 


"lei  fees  H'jt  in  excess  of  amounts  ne'es- 
sary  to  cover  administrative  expenses  and 
probable  losses  may  be  required  on  loan 
guaranties. 

'LIMITATION    ON    nNANCIAl.    ASSISTANCE 

"Sec  413.  No  financial  assistance  shall  be 
extended  pursuant  to  this  part  where  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration determines  that  the  assistance 
will  be  used  In  relocating  establishments 
from  one  area  to  another  or  In  financing  sub- 
contractors to  enable  them  to  undertake  work 
theretofore  performed  In  another  area  by 
other  subcontractors  or  contractors. 

'■distribution    op    financial    ASSISTANCE 

"Sec  414.  The  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  shall  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that  in  any  fis- 
cal year,  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the 
amounts  loaned  or  guaranteed  pursuant  to 
this  part  are  allotted  to  small  business  con- 
rerns  located  In  urban  areas  Identified  by  the 
Director  as  having  high  concentrations  of  un- 
employed or  low-income  Individuals,  or  to 
small  busme.ss  concerns  owned  by  low-In- 
come Individuals  The  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  the  Di- 
rector shall  Jointly  establish  criteria  to  define 
the  term  low-Income'  as  It  applies  to  owners 
of  small  bu.'^inesa  concerns  eligible  to  be  as- 
sisted under  this  part,  which  criteria  need 
not  correspond  to  criteria  establishing  low 
Income  pursuant  to  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act. 

"OmATlON    or    PKOCRAM 

"Sec  415  The  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  m  this  part  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and  the  three 
succeeding  flsi  il    wir^   " 


RIOT   RELIEF  BILL 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr  President.  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  which 
clanfie.s  the  application  of  certain  pro- 
visions of  existing  law  in  the  ca.se  of 
major  disasters  resulting  from  civil  dis- 
ord'T  A  similar  bill  has  been  introduced 
by  15  Republican  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives, 

My  bill  redefines  "major  disaster"  in 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1950  t<i  include 
riots,  and  makes  assistance  applicable 
to  the  victims  of  rioto  throutih  the  Small 
Bustne.^.s  Act.  the  rent  supplements  .sec- 
tion of  the  Housins  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1365.  the  urban  renewal 
section  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  and 
the  mortgage  insurance  section  of  the 
National  Housing  Act. 

The  determination  of  a  disaster  areri 
will  still  be  up  to  the  President,  but  my 
bill  will  clarify  the  moanmg  of  disaster 
.so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  or  cause  for 
hesitancy  concerning  the  legality  of  pro- 
vidinR  assistance  to  the  victims  of  riots 
such  as  those  which  have  shaken  our 
Nation  in  the  past  days 

The  pu;-pose  of  my  bill  is  not  to  re- 
ward the  violent,  but  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  innocent  victims  of 
violence  Violence  cannot  and  must  not 
be  tolerated  But  laws  to  repress  violence 
will  not  cure  intolerable  inequalities. 

My  bill  is  not  offered  as  an  all-punxi.'^c 
solution  to  our  problems,  but  as  a  be- 
ginning in  the  massive  pacification  and 
development  proc;rams  needed  in  our 
urban  areas.  The  United  States  is  spend- 
in;;  millions  of  dollars  a  day  for  pacifica- 
tion in  Vietnam  and  seems  to  be  unable 
to  cope  with  the  powder  keg  on  which 
we  perch  here  at  homo.  We  cannot  sim- 


plv  pray  that  things  simmer  down  and 
h.ope  tliat  they  do  not  flare  up  again 

The  Conpress  should  reexamine  its 
priorities  and  bring  legislation  promptly 
to  the  floor  of  both  its  Houses. 

It  is  pix)d  that  President  Johnson  has 
taken  quick  action  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Senator  Brooke  of  Mas.sachusetts 
to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  riots.  The 
question  recurs:  What  will  be  done  while 
the  probers  probe? 

Last  week,  nine  other  Republican  Sen- 
ators and  my.self  urged  that  Congress 
provide  the  nece.ssarj-  funds  for  recently 
enacted  urban  programs,  including  model 
cities  and  rent  supplements.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  press  hard  for  these  funds 

Next  week,  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  will  complete  hearings  on  the 
rat  extermination  bill  I  urge  a  favorable 
report  by  the  committee  and  intend  to 
rally  as  much  .'•upport  as  possible  to  pass 
effective  rit  control  leai'-iation  I  see 
nothing  amusing  In  the  ravages  of  ro- 
dents and  still  less  in  the  failure  of  local 
administrations  to  do  much  about  it 

Another  area  where  legislation  is 
needed  is  a  program  for  Federal  reinsur- 
ance guarantees  so  that  individuals  and 
busmes.ses  in  cities  Int  by  not  can  re- 
ceive future  insurance  jirotection. 

The.se  measures,  desirable  as  they  are. 
will  not  bring  an  end  to  the  conditions 
which  cau.se  riots.  Yet  they  are  a  part  of 
the  massive  commitment  which  must  be 
made,  and  sustained,  by  every  level  of 
government,  by  business,  by  every  Amer- 
ican in  every  walk  of  life,  to  see  that  all 
parts  of  our  cities  are  fit  for  human 
habitation  and  that  all  our  fellow  citi- 
zens share  in  the  promise  of  a  prosperous 
and  civilized  nation. 

We  have  a  mandate,  in  this  country, 
to  bring  about  the  restoration  of  domes- 
tic tranquillity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  'S.  2209 >  to  clarify  the  appli- 
cation of  certain  provisions  of  law  In 
the  case  of  major  disasters  resulting  from 
civil  disorder,  introduced  by  Mr.  Sco-n. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 


EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr  CLARK  Mr.  President,  I  .send  to 
the  desk  for  aiipropriate  rf-fr'-encc.  a  bill, 
proposed  by  the  administration,  entitled 
'the  F'.mployment  Scivice  Act  of  1967  ' 

I  ask  that  the  bill  be  held  at  the  desk 
for  addition.-.l  cosiKm.sors  until  Aucust  13. 
1967 

Tills  bill  would  update  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  of  1933.  which  is  tlie  charter 
for  the  Federal-State  public  emplojTnent 
-service  system  The  bill  is  desi'-ined  pri- 
marily fn  provide  a  more  comprehensive 
and  definitive  statement  by  the  Congress 
of  the  maior  lole  the  emi)loyment  .service 
m'lst  play  and  the  fu'ictlons  it  must  per- 
form to  pro\ide,  throuphout  the  Nation. 
a  comprehensive  manixiwer  services  sys- 
tem. 

When  it  was  established  34  years  ago 
the  Employment  Service  was  conceived 
primarily  as  a  labor  exchanite  with  the 
purpose  of  finding  workers  to  fill  avail- 


able jobs  and  jobs  for  available  workers. 
Today,  there  are  heavy  demands  upon 
the  service  for  a  wide  variety  of  man- 
power services. 

In  the  past  6  years  the  Congress  has 
enacted  a  wide  variety  of  manpower 
training,  vocational  education,  work  ex- 
perience, and  related  programs.  The  Fed- 
eral-State pubhc  employment  service 
system,  with  its  network  of  2,000  State 
and  local  offices,  is  one  of  the  vital  in- 
struments for  carrying  out  these  pro- 
grams. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  modernize  and 
update  this  instrument.  For  example,  it 
recognizes  the  needs  of  persons  who  have 
severe  difficulties  in  securing  or  holding 
employment  for  comprehensive  man- 
power services:  the  need  for  rapid  com- 
munication of  employment  information 
and  data;  the  need  for  working  with  all 
elements  in  the  community,  public  and 
private,  in  developing  jobs;  and  the  need 
for  highly  trained  personnel  to  operate 
the  system. 

Last  year  the  Senate  passed  the  Man- 
power Services  Act  of  1966.  That  legisla- 
tion, as  docs  the  bill  introduced  today, 
resulted  from  extensive  reviews  of  the 
operations  of  the  public  employment 
service  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty 
and  trie  Hou.se  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Labor. 

Tht  Manpower  Services  Act  of  1966  did 
not.  unfortunately,  pass  the  House  last 
year. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty  will,  as  soon  as 
possible,  begin  hearings  on  the  proposed 
Employment  Services  Act  of  1967.  We 
will,  of  course,  as  will  all  Members  of  the 
Senate,  want  to  carefully  compare  this 
proposal  with  last  year's  legislation  and 
other  proposals  for  modernizing  the  pub- 
lic employment  service  which  have  been 
advanced  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  provisions 
of  the  proposed  Employment  Services 
Act  of  1967.  together  with  a  letter  and 
an  explanatory  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  '.vithout  objection,  the  bill, 
letter,  and  statement  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  the  bill  will  be  held  at 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  bill  'S.  2210)  to  be  known  as  the 
Employment  Service  Act  of  1967,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Clark  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators! ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
s  2210 
Employment  Service  .Act  of  1967 

Be  If  enacted  bij  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Reprfsentatives' of  the  United  States  of 
■imerira  in  Coiigre.'^.'i  assembled.  That,  in 
order  to  malni.iln.  strengthen,  and  improve 
the  operatlon.s  of  the  Federal-State  public 
employment  service  .system  established  under 
the  Act  of  June  6,  1933.  as  amended  (48  Stat. 
113),  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  a.s  follows: 

"SHORT  TITLE.    FINDINGS,    AND   DECLAKA'nON 
OF    PURPOSE 

"Sec.  1.  (a)   This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Employment  Service  Act  of  1967. 
"(b)   The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  avail- 


ability of  comprehensive  manpower  services 
is  essential  to  the  social  and  economic  growth 
of  the  nation  and  to  the  full  realization  of 
individual  potential,  and  reaffirms  Its  belief 
(1)  In  freedom  of  Individual  vocational 
choice,  (11)  In  the  importance  of  retaining 
numerotis  means  through  which  employers 
may  seek  qualified  workers  and  workers  may 
find  suitable  jobs,  and  (ili)  In  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Federal-State  public  employ- 
ment service  system  as  a  substantial  source 
of  direct  assistance  to  workers  and  employ- 
ers in  maintaining  and  strengthening  a  free 
job  market,  and  in  eflfectively  carrying  out 
Federal,  State  and  local  manpower  policies 
and  programs. 

"(c)  The  Congress  declares  that  In  order 
to  attain  these  goals  the  Federal-State  pub- 
lic employment  service  system  should  ( 1 ) 
operate  effectively  and  cooperatively  at  local. 
State  and  national  levels,  providing  not 
merely  a  labor  exchange  but  comprehensive 
manpower  services;  (2)  be  directed  towards 
assuring  the  best  possible  opportunities  for 
utilization  of  the  Nation's  manpower  re- 
sources and  assisting  workers  generally  to 
work  at  their  highest  capabilities;  (3)  de- 
velop and  disseminate  manpower  information 
including  information  on  the  size,  character- 
istics and  location  of  the  working  popula- 
tion and  on  public  and  private  manpower 
needs;  (4)  provide  services  needed  to  fill  Job 
vacancies  expeditiously,  to  enable  Individual 
Job  seekers  to  secure  and  retain  satisfactory 
employment,  and  to  Increase  the  employ- 
ability  of  those  who  for  any  reason  have 
severe  difficulties  In  obtaining  and  holding 
Jobs  by  new  approaches  and  special  services; 
and  (5)  Improve  the  personnel  engaged  in 
the  operation  of  the  service  and  Improve  the 
management  jjollcies  and  practices  related  to 
its  operation,  including  the  adoption  of  pol- 
icy governing  the  establishment  of  salary 
scales  necessary  to  attract  and  retain  com- 
petent and  proficient  personnel. 

"establishment   of   the    FEDERAL-STATE 
EMPLOYMENT   SERVICE 

"Sec  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  Secretary)  shall: 

"(1)  promote,  develop,  coordinate,  and  as- 
sist in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  Fed- 
eral-State system  of  public  employment 
service  offices  to  provide  comprehensive  em- 
ployment services  In  the  several  States  and 
the  political  subdivisions  thereof  in  which 
there  shall  be  located  a  veterans'  employ- 
ment service; 

"(2)  assist  the  States  in  meeting  man- 
power and  employment  problems  and  in  in- 
creasing the  usefulness  of  the  public  em- 
ployment service  offices  throughout  the 
country  by  (1)  developing  and  prescribing 
minimum  standards  of  efficiency.  (11)  pro- 
moting consistency  In  their  administrative 
and  statistical  procedures,  (ill)  furnishing 
and  publishing  information  as  to  opportuni- 
ties for  employment  and  sources  of  available 
labor  supply  and  other  Information  of  value 
to  the  operation  of  the  job  market  or  the 
economic  growth  of  the  State,  and  (iv) 
maintaining  a  system  for  facilitating  the 
placement  of  workers  across  State  bounda- 
ries; 

"(3)  maintain  a  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  within  the  Department  of 
Labor,  with  which  State  and  local  public 
employment  service  offices  established  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  affiliated.  The 
United  States  Employment  Service  shall  in- 
clude a  veterans'  service  to  be  devoted  to 
securing  employment  for  veterans,  a  farm 
placement  service,  and  a  public  employment 
service  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  case 
of  appointments  for  nonclerical  positions  In 
the  Veterans'  Employment  Service,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  appoint  only  persons  who  are 
"veterans  of  any  war,"  as  that  term  is  de- 
fined at  38  U.S.C.  101  (12),  or  have  served 
in  the  active  "armed  forces,"  as  that  term 
is  defined  at  10  U.S.C.  101    (4).  since  Jan- 


uary 31,  1955,  and  who  have  been  discharged 
or  released  from  the  armed  forces  under  con- 
ditions other  than  dishonorable. 

"(b)  The  term  "State,"  as  used  in  this 
Act,  means  the  several  States,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

"(c)  The  term  "State  Agency"  means  the 
agency  within  a  State  which  is  charged 
under  State  law  with  the  responsibility  of 
administering  the  State  Employment  Service. 

"FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  FEDEKAL-STATI  PUBLIC  EM- 
PLOYMENT   SERVICE    SYSTEM 

"Sec.  3.  The  Federal-State  employment 
service  and  its  various  offices  shall: 

"(a)  Provide  and  facilitate  the  use  of  em- 
ployment services,  including,  but  not  limited 
to.  such  services  as  counseling,  testing, 
placement,  information  and  assistance  to 
improve  employabllity,  and  referral  for 
training,  by  all  persons  legally  qualified  to 
engage  in  gainful  employment; 

"(bid)  Provide  employers  with  Job  mar- 
ket information,  including  information  on 
sources  of  available  labor  supply;  occupa- 
tional, aptitude,  and  related  tests  and  testing 
services;  and  screening  and  referral  services 
for  qualified  workers  to  fill  placement  needs; 
(2)  assist  employers  (1)  in  preventing,  allevi- 
ating, and  resolving  skill  shortages  and  un 
desirable  turnover;  (ii)  by  providing  infor- 
mation which  helps  anticipate  their  future 
manpower  needs;  (iii)  in  identifying  entry 
jobs  and  training  needs;  (iv)  by  helping  to 
achieve  equal  employment  opportunity;  (v) 
in  adjusting  to  technological  change  and 
other  occupational  manpower  problems;  and 
(vi)  in  developing  programs  to  alleviate  the 
effects  of  mass  layoffs;  and  (3)  encourage 
employers  to  develop  and  use  techniques  to 
make  Job  modifications  to  Increase  the  use 
of  available  workers; 

"(c)  Develop  and  provide  appropriate  oc- 
cupational, aptitude,  and  related  tests  or 
testing  services:  Provided,  That  test  material 
shall  only  be  made  available  under  such  lir- 
cumstances  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe; 

"(d)  Develop  in  cooperation  with  employ- 
ers, labor  organizations,  schools,  colleges,  and 
other  public  and  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. Increased  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment, and  explore  all  practical  ways  to  de- 
velop an  effective  exchange  of  information 
with  such  individuals,  agencies,  and  orga- 
nizations. 

"(e)  Provide  human  resources  develop- 
ment services  with  respect  to  persons  need- 
ing such  services,  especially  those  with  se- 
vere difficulties  in  seeking  or  holding  em- 
ployment for  any  reason,  including: 

"  ( 1 )  the  identification  of  and  reaching  out 
to  such  persons,  in  both  urban  and  rural 
areas,  and  providing  them  with  special  coun- 
seling services  In  order  to  determine  their 
needs; 

"(2)  the  development  and  Implementation 
of  plans  for  manpower  services  commensu- 
rate with  individual  needs,  such  as  selective 
placement  services  and  referral  for  remedial 
education.  Institutional  training,  on-the-job 
training,  rehabilitation,  medical  examina- 
tion, and  medical  care; 

"(3)  the  development  of  employment  op- 
portunities commensurate  with  the  capabili- 
ties of  such  persons; 

"(4)  the  providing  of  Job  counseling  and 
individualized  placement  services,  including 
the  assignment  of  specialists  as  appropriate 
to  the  needs  and  available  staffing  resources 
in  each  public  employment  service  office,  and 
as  required  by  cooperative  arrangements 
which  are  required  by  law  with  other  agen- 
cies;  and 

"(5)  the  providing  of  services  to  assist  and 
follow  up  on  such  persons  after  placement. 

"(f)  Pay,  or  otherwise  provide  under  such 
regulations  as  are  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  any  portion  of  the  local  transporta- 
tion of  a  person  described  In  subsection  (el 
of  this  section  between  a  public  employment 
service  office  or  his  place  of  residence  and 
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hla  place  of  work  or  Interview:  Proinded^ 
That  payment  to  any  individual  shall  be 
made  only  for  such  period  of  time  aa  the 
Secretary  finds  necessary  to  fester  his  em- 
ployment. 

•'INTTOAREA    AND    t.NTEBSTATB    PLACEMENT 

••See    4    For  the  purpose  of  providing  Job 
seekers  with  max.mum  opportunity  for  em 
ployment     and     employers     with     quaJlfled 
workers    as    expedtt.  .usly    as    practicable 
•"(a)    Tlie  State  .igency  shall 
,i"(l)   Establish   and   maintain   an   effective 
lystem   for   the   legation   and   placement   of 
Workers   between    job   markets   that   do   not 
extend  across  State  boundaries,  and 

"(U)  Cooperate  with  other  State  agencies 
and  with  the  Seore-..Hry  in  providing  an  effec- 
tive system  for  the  location  and  placement 
of  workers  between  Job  markets  that  extend 
across  State  boundaries. 

••(b)  The  Secretary  may.  In  maintaining 
a  system  for  facilitating  the  location  and 
placement  of  workers  across  State  bound^i- 
rles  establish,  operate,  or  otherwLse  provide 
for' multi-Job  market  Interstate  clearance 
centers  These  centers  will  be  responsible  for 
coordinating  the  efforts  of  the  State  agen- 
cies In  the  interstate  clearance  process  and 
for  providing  them  with  information  con- 
cerning the  availability  of  relocation  .ifcslst- 
ance.  housing,  transportation,  and  other 
community  services  and  facilities 

"PLANNING     AND     PROORAMS     FOR     EMPLOYMENT 
DISLuCAnONS  AND  MANPOWER  SH.   RT^CES 

"Stc  5  T^e  Secretary  shall,  through  the 
Federal-State  public  employment  service 
system   develtp  and  maintain  prok,'rims  .or: 

■•(I)  Identifying  employment  needs  arising 
from  dislocations  In  employment  Including 
technol.gicai  a:.ci  economic  dislocations. 
mass  layoff.-;,  chr  .ni..-  unempl.^yment  dis- 
locations resulting  from  acquisitions  of  real 
property  under  Federal  cr  Federally  aided 
DrogTums.  and  related  problems. 

•■i2)  obtaining  advance  knowledge  of  com- 
ing shifts  and  dislocations  In  employment 
and  employment  needs  arising  therefrom; 

••(3)  assuring  that  the  Federal-State  pub- 
lic emplovment  service  provides  necessary 
services  m  order  to  avoid  or  relieve  any  ad- 
verse impact  of  such  CL.nditlons  upon  work- 
ers Including  stimulation  of  local  commu- 
nity efforts  and  assistance  In  securing  Fed- 
eral State,  and  local  resources  to  Increase 
employment  opportunities  and  facilitate 
reemployment,   and 

"(4)  dealing  with  manpower  shortages 
through  appropriate  means,  such  as  (1)  as- 
sistance to  employers  In  fully  utilizing  avaU- 
able  labor  supplv,  and  ill*  Improvement  in 
the  labor  supply  by  interstate  clearance. 
Identification  uf  training  needs  and  employ- 
ability  assistance. 

"CONTR.\CT3  rOR  SfECIAL   EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES 

"Sec  6  The  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  State  Agencies,  any  State  Agency. 
or  both,  may  contract  (1)  with  public  or 
private  nonproa:  organizations  for  special 
manpower  services  not  customarily  provided 
by  the  Federal-State  public  employment 
service  system  Ahere  the  organization  has  a 
demonstrated  capability  of  providing  such 
services,  and  dli  with  any  public  or  private 
organization  having  a  demonstrated  capacity 
for  performing  the  work  tor  special  studies 
and  demonstration  and  research  projects  re- 
lated to  the  effective  operation  of  the  public 
employment   offices. 

"EMPLOYMENT     AND       MANPtJWER     INF<1RM.ATI0N 

"Sec  7.  (a)  The  Federal-State  public  em- 
ployment service  system  shall  develop,  col- 
lect, analyze,  and  distribute  employment  and 
maiipower  Information,  Including  informa- 
tion for  use  In  planning  of  vocational  and 
technical  education  programs,  occupational 
guidance,  testing  and  employment  counsel- 
ing, economic  Planning  by  communities  and 
States  xnd  by  private  businesses,  and  for 
other   uses   required   to   achieve  a   more   ef- 
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flcient  functioning  of  the  Job  market.  Such 
Information  may  Include,  but  shall  not  be 
limited  to,  employment  information  related 
to  the  tvpes  and  distribution  of  c>ccupatlons 
and  the  quallllcatlons  required  for  their 
performance,  manpower  and  occupational 
shortages,  labor  area  classifications,  occupa- 
tional classifications,  employment  changes. 
technol.)glcal  developments,  characteristics 
of  the  labor  force,  and  changes  in  the  econ- 
omy of  local  and  regional  areas 

•'(b)  The  Federal -State  public  employ- 
ment service  system  shall  disseminate  such 
Information  among  employers,  labor  orga- 
nizations, educational  Institutions,  and  oth- 
er publ.c  or  pri.  ate  organizations  and  among 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment engaged  In  carrying  out  Federal 
programs  concerning  manpower  development 
and   utilization. 

••(c)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  technical 
a-=sl5tance  to  the  public  employment  offices 
to  further  the  development  and  expansion 
of  methods  and  systems  for  collectmg.  ana- 
lyzing, and  distributing  manpower  Informa- 
tion including  the  development,  as  part  of 
the  local  public  employment  service,  of  Lo- 
cal Manpower  Information  Centers  to  faclU- 
'ate  such  collection  and  dissemination 

■•(d)  The  Federal-State  public  employ- 
ment service  syst/?m  shall  conduct  studies 
and  underUike'  demonstration  projects  to 
further  the  use  of  automatic  data  processing 
and  Information  retrieval  systems  In  the 
Federal -St.ite  public  employment  service. 
Such  demonstration  projects  shall  Include, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  the  estab!l.'<hment. 
In  one  or  more  employment  service  offices,  of 
a  model  labor  m.irket  Information  system,  on 
a  State  or  lnter.=;tate  basis,  that  will  provide 
specific  employment  Information  on  both 
emplovment  cpportunlties  xnd  skills  avail- 
able In  the  labor  market  to  Interested  appli- 
cants seeking  placement,  and  to  Individuals. 
organizations,  or  Institutions. 

■  le)  The  SecreUiry  shall  make  appropriate 
arrangements  under  which  each  ■Executive 
agency,"  as  that  term  is  defined  at  5  U  S  C. 
105.  shall  nrovlde  such  Information  to  ap- 
propriate offices  of  the  Pederal-Sta'e  public 
emplovment  service  system  as  th  ;  Secretary. 
with  tlie  concurrence  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  shall  request  concerning  op- 
portunities for  employment  In  the  Federal 
Government. 

"state  plans 
•Sec  8.  lal  Any  State  desiring  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  this  Act  shall,  through  the 
State  Agency,  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  State 
plan  and  annual  amendments  or  supple- 
ments thereto,  which  shall  Include  such  pro- 
vl-slons  as  the  Secretary  by  rules  and  regula- 
tions shall  prescribe  for  carrying  out  this  Act. 
includlni;; 

■■(  n  A  provision  that  the  St^ite  will  abide 
by  the  Act  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
esUblished  by  the  Secretary 

■■(2)  A  provision  that  the  State  will  re- 
place within  a  reasonable  time  any  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  Act  which  are  lost  or.  be- 
cause of  any  action  or  contingency,  have 
been  expended  for  purposes  other  than  or 
m  amounts  In  excess  of  those  found  neces- 
sarv  by  the  Secretary  for  the  proper  and  effi- 
cient administration  of  the  public  employ- 
ment service  offices 

••(3)  A  provision  for  training  of  Suite  pub- 
lic employment  service  personnel  which 
may  Include  provisions  for  orientation.  In- 
service  and  out-servlce  training,  payment  of 
tuition,  and  educational  leave  with  pay. 

•14)  A  provision  that  Its  local  public  em- 
ployment service  offices  will,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  with  due  consideration  to  the 
sue  and  complexity  of  the  areas  In  which  the 
offices  are  located  and  to  other  relevant  fac- 
Uirs.  be  devoted  exclusively  to  carrying  out 
employment  service  functions  and  be  lo- 
cated m  offices  separate  from  those  admin- 
istering the  State  unemployment  insurance 
program.    Such    provision   will    Indicate   the 


extent  to  which  such  local  public  employ- 
ment offices  are  and  will  be  carrying  out 
other  than  employment  service  functions 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  and  will  be 
physically  separated  from  offices  administer- 
ing the  State  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
gram, together  with  the  factors  which  tbe 
sute  Agency  considered  relevant  In  making 
such  determinations 

■•(5)  A  provision  that  the  State  will  pro- 
vide placement  md  other  manpower  services 
to  veterans 

••(b)  If  such  plans  are  In  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  established  hereunder  and  rea- 
sonably appropriate  and  adequate  to  carry 
out  Its  purposes,  they  shall  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary  and  due  notice  of  approval 
snail  be  given  to  the  State  Agency. 

•PERSONNEL    AND    TRAINING 

••Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to: 

"(1)  carry  out.  directly  or  through  con- 
tracts with 'institutions  of  higher  education 
or  other  qualified  agencies,  organizations  or 
lnstitutlon.s,  training  programs  and  courses 
fi  r  persons  occupying  or  preparing  to  occupy 
poelllons  within  the  Federal-State  employ- 
ment security  progr;im  In  oider  to  improve 
their  qualifications  therefor,  which  may  In- 
clude the  establishment  and  operation  of 
regional  centers  for  the  training  of  such  per- 
sonnel, with  such  stipends  and  allowances  as 
may  be  permitted  under  regulations  of  the 

Secretary: 

••i2i  develop  training  materials  for  and 
provide  technical  assistance  to  the  State 
agencies  In  the  operation  c>f  their  training 
progranu ; 

••(3)  under  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  award  fellowships  and  tr.ilnee- 
shlps.  to  persons  in  the  Federal-State  em- 
ployment security  agencies  who  agree  to 
complete  pref  ritaed  periods  of  service  after 
completion  of  such  fellowships  or  trainee- 
ships,  in  order  to  prepare  or  improve  their 
qualifications  for  services  as  counselors  and 
counselor  aides  and  for  service  In  other  pro- 
fessional occupations  or  as  aides  thereto. 
The  Secretary  may,  to  the  extent  that  he 
finds  such  action  to  be  necessary,  prescribe 
requirements  to  assure  that  any  person  re- 
ceiving a  fellowship.  triUnetshlp.  stipend  or 
allowance  shall  repay  the  costs  thereof  to  tbe 
extent  that  such  person  falls  to  serve  for 
the  period  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

••(b)(1)  The  SecreUiry  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  State  may  detail  Federal  em- 
ployets  to  St  ite  public  employment  services 
and  the  Secretary  may  concur  In  the  detail- 
ing of  State  employees  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  temporary  periods  for  training  or 
other  employment  service  purposes,  and  the 
provl-slons  of  section  507  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (79 
Stat.  27)  or  any  more  general  program  of 
interchange  enacud  by  a  law  amending,  sup- 
plementing, or  replacing  section  507  shall 
apply  to  anv  tuch  assignment. 

••(2)  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  the 
making  of  arrangements  between  Stat« 
under  which  employees  of  one  State  Agency 
may  be  granted  leaves  of  absence  to  enable 
them  to  become  employed  for  temporary 
periods  by  the  State  Agency  of  another  SUM. 

■■  ADMIN  Is  THArlON 

■SEC.  10.  (a)  It  Shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secreury  to  ascertain  whether  the  system 
vf  public  employment  service  offices  main- 
uiined  in  each  State  Is  conducted  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act.  the  St.Ue  plan,  ana 
the  rules  and  regulations  and  the  standards 
of  efflclencv.  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  w 
accordance'  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
If  the  Secretary  finds  that.  In  the  operatloo 
of  the  employment  service  In  a  State,  there 
is  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  State  w 
comply  with  this  Act,  the  approved  State 
plan,  or  the  rules,  regulations,  and  stana- 
ards  of  efficiency  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 


under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  withhold 
or  revoke  In  whole  or  in  part  any  certifica- 
tion under  section  13(b).  Provided,  That 
any  partial  revocation  or  withholding  shall 
be  In  an  amount  not  In  excess  of  amounts 
necessary  for  those  categories  or  parts  of 
the  operation  of  the  State  public  employ- 
ment service  affected  by  such  failure.  Before 
any  such  action,  the  Secretary  shall  provide 
Uie  State  Agency  with  reasonable  notice  of 
such  proposed  action  and  the  reason  therefor 
and  with  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

•■(b)  Each  State  Agency  shall  maintain 
such  records,  and  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
reury an  annual  report  and  such  other  re- 
ports, in  such  form  and  containing  such  In- 
formation as  he  shall  prescribe.  Each  State 
Agency  shall  comply  with  such  provisions  as 
the  Secret.iry  may  from  time  to  time  deem 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  records  and  reports. 

••(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  an 
employment  service  and  unemployment  In- 
sarance  advisory  council  which  shall  be 
composed  of  men  and  women  representing 
employers  and  employees  in  equal  numbers 
and  the  public  for  the  purpose  of  formulat- 
ing propr«ed  policies  and  advising  the  Sec- 
retary on  problems  relating  to  the  employ- 
ment service  and  the  unemployment  Insur- 
ance program  and  Insuring  impartiality, 
neutrality,  and  freedom  from  political  In- 
fluence in  the  solution  of  such  problems. 
The  Secretary  may  establish  two  or  more 
subcommittees  with  like  representation,  one 
for  the  employment  service  and  one  for  the 
unemployment  Insurance  program. 

"(2)  The  members  of  the  council  shall  be 
selected  from  time  to  time  wltho^at  regard 
to  the  Civil  Service  laws  in  such  manner  and 
for  sucli  period  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe and  members  appointed  to  the  coun- 
cil shall  serve  without  compensation,  but 
when  attending  meetings  of  the  council, 
they  ihall  be  allowed  necessary  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.3.C.  5703) 
for  persons  in  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed intermittently. 

'  (3)  The  council  and  each  subcommittee 
thereof  shall  have  access  to  all  files  and 
records  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service,  and  shall  be  furnished  necessary 
personnel  Including  adequate  secretarial  and 
clerlcil  assistance. 

"(4i  The  Secretary  may  require  the  orga- 
nization of  State  advisory  covincUs. 

'■(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  issue 
such  rules  and  regulations,  and  orders  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

'•JtrDIClAI,  REVIE'W  I 

"Sec.  11.  a  State  agency  dissatisfied  with  a 
final  action  of  the  Secretary  under  section 
10(a)  of  this  Act  may  appeal  to  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In 
which  the  State  Is  located,  by  filing  a  peti- 
tion with  such  court  within  sixty  days  after 
such  final  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall 
be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the  Secretary,  or  any  officer  desig- 
nated by  him  for  that  purpose.  The  Secre- 
tory thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based 
his  action,  as  provided  In  section  2112  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code.  Upon  the  filing 
of  such  petition,  the  court  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary 
or  to  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part,  tem- 
porarily or  permanently,  but  until  the  filing 
of  the  record,  the  Secretary  may  modify  or 
set  aside  his  order.  The  findings  of  the  Sec- 
retary as  to  the  facts,  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence,  shall  be  conclusive,  but  the 
court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand 
the  c.'ise  to  the  Secretary  to  take  further 
evidence,  and  the  Secretary  may  thereupon 
make  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and 
Jhay  modify  his  previous  action,  and  shall 
file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the  ftirther 
proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified  findings 
of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  If  sup- 


ported by  substantial  evidence.  Any  Judicial 
proceeding  under  this  section  shall  be  en- 
titled to,  and,  upon  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  State,  shall  receive  a  preference 
and  shall  be  heard  and  determined  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible.  The  Judgment  of  the 
court  affirming  or  setting  aside.  In  whole  or 
In  part,  any  action  of  the  Secretary  shall  be 
final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  cer- 
tification as  provided  In  section  1254  of  ^Itle 
28,  United  States  Code.  The  commencement 
of  proceedings  under  this  section  shall  not. 
unless  spectflcally  so  ordered  by  the  comt. 
operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Secretary's  action. 
In  the  event  the  Secretary's  determination 
is  not  appealed  by  the  State,  or  If  an  appeal 
Is  taken  and  the  Secretary's  determination 
is  approved  by  the  court,  the  State  involved 
shall  have  30-days  In  which  to  satisfy  the 
Secretary  that  It  will  comply  with  such  de- 
termination. If  It  falls  to  do  so  within  the 
30-day  period,  the  Secretary  may  enter  into 
a  contract  with  a  public  or  private  organiza- 
tion or  Institution  for  the  carrying  out  of 
such  operations,  or  parte  thereof  as  are  the 
subject  of  his  determination. 

"USE    OF    OTHER    FEDERAL    AND    STATE    PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  12.  (a)  In  order  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary expense  and  duplication  of  functions 
among  Government  agencies,  each  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  establishment  of  the  United 
States  shall  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 

"(b)  Individuals  who  need  special  services 
In  order  to  Increase  their  personal  qualifica- 
tions for  employment  shall  be  referred  by 
the  Federal-State  public  employment  service 
system  to  programs  operated  under  other 
Federal  or  State  legislation  when  such  other 
programs  are  able  adequately  to  provide  the 
needed  services,  'Where  such  programs  are 
not  able  to  provide  such  services  In  any  field 
in  which  the  Department  of  Healtli,  Educa- 
tion, and  'Welfare  has  responsibilities,  that 
Department  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
provide  the  services  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
to  the  extent  authority  to  pay  for  the  serv- 
ices does  not  exist  In  legislation  administered 
through  that  Department.  If,  after  being 
given  reasonable  notice  to  do  so,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  can- 
not provide  such  services,  the  Secretary  may 
provide  such  services  either  directly  or  pur- 
suant to  section  6  of  this  Act.  This  subsec- 
tion Is  notjpppllcable  to  experimental  or 
demonstration  projects  undertaken  by  the 
Secretary  mrough  authority  vested  In  him 
by  this  Act. 

"appropriations;     certification    of    funds    TO 
STATES 

"Sec.  13.  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated. In  addition  to  such  funds  as  are 
made  available  for  expenditure  from  the  em- 
ployment security  administration  account 
established  under  the  Social  Security  Act, 
out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  such  amounts,  from  time 
to  time,  as  the  Congress  may  deem  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  Includ- 
ing the  financing  of  the  transportation  of  In- 
dividuals under  subsection  3(f)   of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
payment  to  each  State  such  amounts  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  administration  of  Its  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  Act  if  the  State  is 
found  to  be  In  compliance  with  this  Act,  the 
approved  State  plan,  and  the  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  standards  of  efficiency  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  hereunder.  Such  funds  shall 
be  expended  solely  for  the  purposes  and  In 
the  amounts  found  necessary  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  proper  and  efficient  administra- 
tion of  the  State's  responsibilities  under  this 
Act. 
"acceptance  by  states;  effective  date  or  act 

"Sec.  14.  Any  State  which  has  accepted  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  6,  1933,  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  accepted  the  provisions  of 


this  Act:  Provided.  That  where  any  State 
docs  not  have  legal  authority  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  this  Act,  the  effective 
date  of  such  requirements  with  respect  to 
such  State  shall  be  180  days  after  the  con- 
vening of  the  State's  first  regular  legislative 
session  following  enactment  of  this  Act." 

The  letter  and  statement,  presented  by 
Mr.  Clark,  are  as  follows : 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
Washi-ngton,  B.C..  June  27,  1967. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  enclosing  a  draft 
bill,  the  "Employment  Service  Act  of  1967", 
to  carry  out  the  President's  recommendation 
in  his  Economic  Report  for  1967  for  legis- 
lation to  Improve  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Federal-State  employment  service. 

This  draft  bill  would  modernize  the  Wag- 
ner Peyser  Act,  which  34  years  ago  founded 
the  Federal-State  public  employment  service 
system.  The  bill  is  designed  primarily  to 
provide  a  more  comprehensive  and  definitive 
statement  by  the  Congress  of  the  major  role 
the  Service  needs  to  play  and  the  functions 
which  it  needs  to  perform  to  deal  with  the 
Nation's  employment,  manpower,  and  human 
resources  development  problems. 

When  it  'Aas  established  34  years  ago  the 
Employment  Service  was  conceived  primarily 
as  a  labor  exchange  with  the  purpose  of 
finding  workers  to  fill  available  jobs  and  Jobs 
for  available  workers.  Today,  there  are  heavy 
demands  upon  the  Service  for  a  wide  va- 
riety of  manpower  services.  We  have  under- 
taken and  Congress  has  enacted  a  broad 
range  of  programs  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
Nation's  workers  to  take  advantage  of  mod- 
ern employment  opportunities  as  they  arise. 
These  programs  are  e.Tective  only  insofar  as 
up-dated  machinery  and  Institutions  exist 
for  effectuating  them.  The  Federal-State 
public  employment  service  system,  with  Its 
network  of  2.000  State  and  local  offices,  is 
one  of  the  vital  Instruments  for  carrying  out 
these  programs.  The  proposed  bill  will  mod- 
ernize and  up-date  this  Instrument. 

The  bill,  for  example,  recognizes  the  needs 
of  persons  who  have  severe  difficulties  in 
securing  or  holding  employment  for  compre- 
hensive manpower  services;  the  need  for 
rapid  commtmicatlon  of  employment  Infor- 
mation and  data;  the  need  for  working  with 
all  elements  In  the  community,  public  and 
private.  In  developing  jobs;  and  the  need  for 
highly  trained  personnel  to  operate  the 
system. 

Tills  proposal  gi-ew  out  of  the  extensive 
review  of  the  operations  of  the  public  em- 
ployment service  by  both  Congressional  com- 
mittees, including  consideration  of  Employ- 
ment Service  bills  by  the  89th  Congress,  and 
a  study  by  a  special  Task  Force  which  I  ap- 
pointed in  the  fall  of  1965.  composed  of  a 
group  of  distinguished  citizens  from  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  the  public,  under  the  Chair- 
manship of  Dean  George  Shultz.  University 
of  Chicago  School  of  Business. 

I  urge  the  bill's  early  enactment. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
the  draft  bill  and  that  Its  enactment  would 
be  In  accordance  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely, 

■W.  Willard  Wirtz, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 


Explanatory  Statement — A  Bill  for  an 
"Employment  Service  Act  of  1967" 
This  bin  revises  and  re-enacts  In  toto  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act  (29  U.8.C.  49-49k),  under 
which  the  Federal-State  public  employment 
service  system  was  established  thirty-four 
years  ago.  This  system  Is  an  important  part 
of  the  Nation's  effort  to  achieve  effective  de- 
velopment, distribution,  and  use  of  the  man- 
power resources  which  are  basic  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  growth  and  full  realization 
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of  lndlvldiu.1  po'.entlal  Altnou^h  the  provi- 
sions of  the  present  Wagner-Peyser  Act  are 
general  eaougii  to  permit  the  pubac  employ- 
ment servi.e  to  en-age  in  a  wide  range  of 
activities,  they  do  not  explicitly  sure  the 
full  ninj^e  ot  manpower  functions  expected 
from  a  modern,  comprehensive  service.  The 
bill,  which  retains  the  existing  Federal-State 
structure  uf  the  system,  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  and  unmistakably  clear 
statement  bv  the  Congress  of  the  major  role 
the  service  needs  to  play  and  the  chief  func- 
tions U  needs  to  perform  in  the  Nation's 
urgent  erforts  to  deal  with  Its  employment. 
manpower,  and  human  resource  development 
problems. 

This  draft  bill  reHecta  most  of  the  major 
recommendations  of  a  special  Task  Force  ap- 
pointed bv  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  composed 
of  represen'.^itlves  of  labor,  management  and 
the  public  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Dean 
George  Shultz  cf  the  University  of  Chicago 
School  of  Bu=>lness  The  Task  Force  took  full 
account  of  extensive  hearings  conducted  in 
1963  and  1964  by  Committees  in  both  the 
House  and  rhe  Senate  relating  to  the  role  of 
the  United  States  Employment  Service  and 
the  Pederul-St..te  public  employment  service 
system  in  the  conduct  of  the  nations  man- 
power policies  The  Task  Force  tiled  a  unani- 
mous report  with  the  Secretary  of  L.ibor 
on  December  23.  1965. 

Provisions  ut  the  bill  which  do  not  repeat 
the  terms  of  the  Wsigner-Peyser  Act  may  be 
Bummari/ed  as  follows. 

Ill  A.r,.slsta nee  to  employers  Is  specified 
and  Includes  the  providing  of  Information 
which  helps  employers  anticipate  tlieir  fu- 
ture manpower  needs,  helping  them  to 
achieve  equal  employment  opportunity,  en- 
couraging emplovers  to  develop  and  use 
techniques  to  make  Job  modifications  to  In- 
crease the  use  of  available  workers,  and 
.•creenlng  and  referral  services  to  till  place- 
ment needs 

(2)  The  service  Is  expressly  directed  to 
develop  and  provide  appropriate  tests  and 
testing  services 

(3)  The  service  Is  expressly  directed  to 
develop,  m  cooperation  with  employers,  irxbor 
organizations,  schools,  colleges,  and  other 
public  and  private  agencies  and  Dri?an:za- 
tlons.  In.reased  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment and  explore  ways  to  develop  an  effec- 
tive exchange  of  information  with  such  par- 
ties. 

(4)  The  service  is  directed  to  reach  out 
to  persons  who  have  severe  dlrticulties  in  se- 
curing or  holding  employment  for  any  rea- 
son with  a  comprehensive  human  resnurces 
development  program,  and  to  encourage  use 
of  the  program  and  Its  specialized  manpower 
services  to  improve  their  employabiUty. 

(5)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  authorized 
to  establish  multiple  Job-market  clearance 
centers  to  assist  In  the  interstate  recruitment 
and  placement  of  workers  and  the  exchange 
of  Infornxatlon  on  a  multiple  Job-market  _ 
basis.  Such  centers  also  shall  provide  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  the  availability  of  re- 
location Assistance,  housing.  trans5:>orUtlon, 
and  other  community  services  and  facilities 

(6)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  directed  to 
develop  and  maintain  through  the  Federal- 
State  emi'loyment  service  system  programs 
for  identifying  and  dealing  with  dislocations 
in  employment.  Including  technological  and 
economic  dislocations,  mass  layofTs  and 
chronic  unemployment,  and  dlskx'ations  re- 
sulting from  the  acquisition  of  real  property 
under  Federal  or  Federally  aided  programs 

(7)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  State  agencies,  and  State 
agencies,  may  contract  with  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations  for  special  m-in- 
power  services  not  customarily  provided  bv 
the  Federal-State  employment  service  sy.s- 
tem,  where  the  organization  has  a  demon- 
strated capability  of  providing  such  services 
and  with  any  public  or  private  organization 
leaving  the  demonstrated  capacity  for  5p>eclal 
studies    and     demonstration    and     research 


projects  related  to  the  e«ectlve  operation  of 
the  public  employment  offices 

(8)  The  Federal-State  employment  serv- 
ice system  is  directed  to  develop  and  dis- 
tribute comprehensive  and  varied  employ- 
ment and  manpower  Information,  assist  the 
States  in  ciirrvlng  out  such  activities,  and 
conduct  studies  and  projects  regarding  Uie 
use  of  automatic  data  processing  and  Infor- 
mation retrieval  systems 

i9)  State  plans  must  provide  for  the  sep- 
aration of  employment  service  offices  from 
unemployment  insurance  cfBces  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  and  Indicate  the 
extent  to  which  the  Stale  will  achieve  such 
separation. 

(10)  In  order  to  improve  the  quallncatlons 
of  personnel  In  the  Federal-State  employ- 
ment service,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  contracts  with  Instl- 
lutions  of  higher  education,  establlhh  train- 
ing centers,  develop  training  materials,  pro- 
vide technical  asslsUnce  to  States,  award 
fellowships  and  traineeshlps.  exchange  per- 
sonnel vrtth  State  agencies,  and  encourage 
the  exchange  of  personnel  between  Slate 
agencies. 

(U)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  given  not 
only  the  Wagner-Peyser  authority  to  with- 
hold or  revoke  certificallon  of  a  State  plan 
but  also  authority  to  direct  the  SecreUiry  of 
the  Treasury  to  withhold  part  or  all  of  any 
funds  otherwise  payable  to  a  State  whenever 
he  determines  as  to  that  State  that  it  Is  not 
complying  with  this  Act  or  its  approved 
State  plan.  The  right  of  Judicial  review  of 
any  such  action  Is  given  to  the  Stales  In  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
In  which  the  State  Is  located.  If  the  Sec- 
retary's action  Is  not  appealed  or  If  his  action 
is  upheld  on  appeal,  the  Secretiuy  may  con- 
tract with  another  public  or  private  ^.n^anl- 
zation  to  carry  out  the  services  which  were 
the  subject  of  the  determination. 

(12»  The  bin  makes  It  clear  that  appro- 
priations from  the  i,;eneral  funds  of  the 
Treasury  which  are  authorized  are  in  addi- 
tion to  amounts  available  for  expenditure 
from  the  employment  security  administra- 
tion account  estitbUshed  under  the  Social 
Security  Act. 


nority  while  the  minonty  is  not  present 
on  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  said  a  word  before  about 
senatorial  courtesy.  I  imagine  that  in  the 
interest  of  senatorial  courtesy  I  should 
withdraw  my  request  so  as  to  not  em- 
barrass the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
who  otherwise  would  be  forced  to  object. 
I  therefore  withdiaw  ray  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  thank  the  Senator. 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  .sub.se- 
qucntly  said:  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  if  the  Chair  has  iiiled  on  the  re- 
quest of  the  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  the  Employment  Services 
Act  of  1967  remain  at  the  desk  for  addi- 
tional cospon.sor.s'' 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President.  I  under- 
.=;tand  that  there  is  a  standing  objection 
by  the  able  and  di.stinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  fMr  DirksenI  to  al- 
lowing bills  to  lie  on  the  desk. 

This,  to  my  way  of  thinkine.  is  the  sort 
of  thing  which  we  lawyers  refer  to  as  de 
minimis  non  curat  lex.  or,  in  other  words. 
■  Let  us  not  make  a  ^reat-to-do  about  a 
trifle  ■■ 

It  means  a  little  more  footwork  on  the 
part  of  my  .staff.  However,  we  will  pet  to 
work,  put  on  our  roller  skates,  eo  around, 
and  come  up  with  the  same  number  of 
cosponsors  as  if  the  senior  Senator  from 
IlUnoi.s  had  not  raised  the  objection. 

I  wish  the  attaches  would  call  these 
comments  to  the  attention  of  my  able 
friend  who.  like  myself,  doe.s  not  always 
read  evei-y  comment  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  have  an 
objection'' 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  person- 
ally have  no  objection,  but  am  merely 
calling  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  In  an 
attempt  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  ml- 


CONSERVATION  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  THE  LONG  ISLAND 
SOUND  AREA 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.   Mr.   President,  Con- 
necticut has  a  deep  and  vital  interest  in 
one    of    America's    major    natural    re- 
sources. The  sreat  Long  Island  Sound, 
gouged  out  by  advancing  glaciers  from 
Labrador  during  the  ice  ages,  lies  be- 
tween   Connecticut    and    Long    Island 
proper.   It   is   an   arm   of   the   Atlantic 
stretching   90   miles  from  Plum  Island, 
Great  Gull  Island,  and  Fishers  Island  on 
the  east  to  its  narrow  western  gateway 
at  Throcgs  Neck,  where  the  waters  of  the 
sound  meet  the  swift  cross  currents  of 
the  East  River  of  New  York.  It  is  an  im- 
porunt    coastal   shipping    route   and   a 
source  of  lobsters,  crabs,  clams,  and  oys- 
ters, as  well  as  sport  fishing  of  all  kinds. 
Its  many  inlets  and  coves  provide  Con- 
necticut  with   253   miles   of   coastline- 
more  than  200  miles  of  sandy  beaches. 
The  countless  inlets  and  coves  combined 
with  the  more  than  1,000  square  miles  of 
this  great  inland  waterway  provide  rec- 
reational sailing  and  boating.  Moreover, 
the  wet  lands,  marshes,  and  bogs  provide 
a  habitat  for  much  of  our  most  valued 
waterfowl. 

But  the  natural  beauties,  past  produc- 
tivity, and  potentialities  of  the  Long  Is- 
land Sound  are  dangerously  threatened. 
In  this  region,  as  in  many  other  areas  of 
our  Nation,  water  pollution,  shoreline 
erosion,  destruction  of  marine  and  water- 
fowl life,  and  the  ruin  of  wildlife-pro- 
tecting wet  lands  have  reached  alarming 
proportions. 

Pollution,  dredein.o:,  silting,  the  de- 
struction of  wet  lands— all  take  their  toll. 
The  oy.'iter  beds  diminish,  the  crabs  and 
lobsters  disappear.  Tlie  waterfowl  go 
away.  The  shoreline  erodes.  The  beauty 
is  gone. 

This  careless  destruction  must  be 
checked.  The  Long  Island  Sound  is  now 
a  natural,  open  recreational  asset  lying 
at  the  very  doorstep  of  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  population  centers.  It  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  New  York  metropolitan  re- 
cion.  the  central  link  in  the  great  At- 
lantic urban  area,  extending  460  miles 
from  Maine  to  Virginia.  This  area  has  a 
population  of  42  million  people.  21  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  total  population.  It 
i;enerates  more  than  one-quarter  of  the 
Nation's  income  and  has  a  similar  con- 
centration of  its  Government  employ- 
ment, corporate  headquarters,  manufac- 
turincT  and  cultural  facilities.  One-third 
of  the  Nation's  library  books.  38  percent 
of  its  bank  deposits,  36  percent  of  its 
largest  insurance  companies,  and  40  per- 
cent of  its  trade  by  sea  are  there.  By  the 
year  2000—33  years  from  now— the  New 
York  metropolitan  region  alone  Is  ex- 
pected to  increase  by  60  percent  to  more 


than  30  million  people.  Thus,  the  1,000 
square  miles  of  natural  beauty  of  the 
Long  Island  Sound  are  literally  sur- 
rounded by  our  Nation's  greatest  metro- 
politan area. 

But  the  sound  will  not  remain  an  asset 
of  natural  beauty  forever.  Only  through 
the  coordinated  efforts  of  the  States  con- 
cerned and  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Federal  Government  will  it  be  possible 
to  stop  the  destruction  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  these  areas  and  preserve  their 
recreational  and  historic  values. 

I.  therefore,  Introduce  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  provide  a  3-year  study 
to  determine  the  best  methods  of  coping 
vkith  the  problems  which  threaten  the 
conservation  and  development  of  the 
Long  Island  Sound. 

This  study  looks  toward  development 
of  a  master  plan  to  preserve,  develop, 
and  make  accessible  for  the  public  bene- 
fit, inspiration,  and  use,  the  scenic  and 
natural  fish  and  wildlife  values  of  the 
coastal  areas  bordering  Long  Island 
Sound  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Con- 
necticut, and  Rhode  Island. 

This  proposal  in  no  way  compromises 
the  autonomy  of  any  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment unit  involved.  The  study  and 
formulation  of  a  plan  would  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
jointly  with  the  States  involved.  The  Sec- 
retary is  afBrmatively  directed  to  con- 
sult with,  and  seek  the  participation  of, 
interested  private  groups  as  well  as  local 
county,  town,  and  village  officials. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  our  goal — the  pres- 
ervation of  the  physical  integrity  of  the 
Long  Island  Sound — we  must  have  the 
cooperation,  the  support,  and  the  wisdom 
of  all  interested  citizens,  local  and  State 
sovernments,  and  regional  jurisdictions. 
Without  their  help  and  guidance,  the 
Federal  Government  cannot  hope  to 
succeed  in  this  effort. 

This  legislation  is  similar  to  a  bill  I 
introduced  in  the  89th  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  2212)  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  study  and  formu- 
late a  comprehensive  plan  containing 
recommendations  regarding  the  action 
that  should  be  taken  to  preserve,  develop, 
and  make  accessible  for  public  use  and 
benefit  the  Long  Island  Sound  and  re- 
lated shoreline  areas  in  the  States  of 
New  York.  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Is- 
land, introduced  by  Mr.  Ribicoff,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.    2212 

B«  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Reprer^entatives  of  the  United  States  of 
*'nfrica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
We  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  study,  in- 
'estlgate,  and  formulate  a  comprehensive 
plan  containing  recommendations  regarding 
'he  action  that  should  be  taken  to  preserve, 
?«^elop,  and  make  accessible  for  the  public 
beneflt.  Inspiration,  and  use.  the  unique 
scenic  beauty,  as  well  as  the  natural,  historic, 
wcheologlcal,  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife 
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values  of  the  Long  Island  Sound  Including 
its  adjacent  shoreline,  within  the  States  of 
New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island. 
The  Secretary  shall  conduct  such  study  and 
formulate  such  comprehensive  plan  Jointly 
with  the  States  of  New  York,  Connecticut, 
and  Rhode  Island,  or  any  one  of  them,  if  they 
are  willing  to  participate  In  such  joint  study 
and  In  the  formulation  of  such  comprehen- 
sive plan,  and  shall  consult  with  and  seek 
the  participation  of  appropriate  county, 
town,  and  village  officials  and  other  in- 
terested Federal  and  State  agencies  and  com- 
missions and  private  groups. 

(b)  The  results  of  the  study,  and  the  com- 
prehensive plan,  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Governors  of  the  States 
of  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island 
within  three  years  after  the  date  of  this  Act. 
Including  appropriate  recommendations  to- 
gether with  the  recommendations  of  other 
Federal  and  local  agencies  involved.  The 
President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress. 
within  six  months  thereafter,  bis  recommen- 
dation for  such  legislation  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate. The  study  shall  contain,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  findings  with  respect  to — 

(1)  the  scenic,  scientific,  historic,  recre- 
ational, and  other  natural  values  of  the  water 
and  related  land  resources  involved,  the  ways 
and  means  of  preserving  and  enhancing  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  landscape  and  con- 
serving outdoor  resources  and  the  feasibility 
of  eliminating  or  diminishing  the  pollution 
of  the  water  involved; 

(2)  the  potential  alternative  beneficial 
uses  of  the  water  and  related  land  resource 
involved,  taking  into  consideration  all  appro- 
priate existing  and  probable  uses  of  the  land 
for  industrial,  commercial,  transportation, 
and  residential  purposes  and  for  public  serv- 
ices; 

(3)  the  type  of  Federal,  State,  or  coordi- 
nated Federal,  State,  regional,  and  local  gov- 
ernment administrations,  including  consid- 
eration of  a  Federal-State  compact  that  is 
feasible  and  desirable  In  the  public  interest 
to  preserve,  develop,  and  make  accessible  the 
values  set  forth  in  paragraph  ( 1 »  of  the 
water  and  related  land  resources  involved  for 
public  use  and  benefit; 

(4)  the  extent  to  which  land  or  Interests 
therein  and  scenic  or  other  easements  will 
need  to  be  acquired  by  the  Federal,  State, 
or  local  governments  and  the  estimated  cost 
of  acquiring,  developing,  and  administering 
such  land  or  interests  therein  and  scenic  or 
other  easements,  for  public  use  and  benefit. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Governors  of  the  partic- 
ipating States,  at  the  end  of  each  of  the 
next  three  calendar  quarters  after  the  date 
of  this  Act,  shall  provide  for  such  publicity 
as  he  deems  sufficient  to  inform  the  Inter- 
ested public  of  the  progress  made  on  the 
study  undertaken  pursuant  to  this  Act,  and 
shall  schedule  hearings  in  each  of  the  States 
Involved. 

Sec.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  carry 
out  Its  functions  under  this  Acv. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  NATIONAL 
COMMISSION  ON  NEW  TECHNO- 
LOGICAL USES  OF  COPYRIGHTED 
WORKS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pat- 
ents, Trademarks,  and  Copyrights  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Commission  on  New  Tech- 
nological Uses  of  Copyrighted  Works. 

The  subcommittee  has  currently  un- 
der consideration  legislation  providing 
for  the  first  general  revision  of  the  copy- 
right laws  since  1909.  Although  many  of 


the  issues  presented  by  this  legislation 
have  been  exhaustively  studied  by  the 
Copyright  Office  and  during  congres- 
sional hearings,  it  has  become  apparent 
that  the  rapid  development  of  technology 
requires  further  study  of  the  need  for 
possible  modifications  in  the  copyright 
law. 

During  the  subcommittee  hearings 
there  was  considerable  testimony  con- 
cerning the  relationship  between  such 
technologies  as  information  storage  and 
retrieval  systems  and  various  forms  of 
machine  reproduction,  and  the  copyright 
law.  The  Congress,  at  the  present  time, 
lacks  sufficient  information  on  which  to 
ba,se  an  Informed  judgment  as  to  what 
changes  in  the  copyright  law  may  be  nec- 
essary in  the  light  of  these  scientific  ad- 
vances. On  the  other  hand,  the  need  for 
modernizing  the  copyright  law  Is  urgent 
and  should  not  await  the  resolution  of 
these  new  issues. 

I,  therefore,  concluded  that  the  most 
desirable  course  of  action  would  be  to 
proceed  with  the  consideration  of  the 
pending  copyright  revision  bill,  but  es- 
tablish at  the  earliest  opportunity  a  na- 
tional commission  to  study  the  copyright 
implications  of  these  technological  ad- 
vances and  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  President  and  Congress  concerning 
the  need  for  any  changes  in  our  copy- 
right law  or  procedure.  Accordingly,  on 
July  25,  under  the  au.spices  of  the  sub- 
committee, a  meeting  was  attended  by 
approximately  150  representatives  of 
publishers,  authors,  educators,  the  com- 
puter industry,  and  representatives  of 
executive  agencies  to  discuss  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Commission.  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  speak  briefly  at 
the  opening  of  this  session  and  am 
pleased  that  there  was  unanimous  sup- 
port expressed  for  the  creation  of  the 
Commission. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
provides  for  a  Commission  of  23  mem- 
bers with  the  Librarian  of  Congress  as 
Chairman.  It  will  consist  of  tw'O  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  two  Members  of  the 
Senate,  and  18  members  nominated  by 
the  President,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  representing  copy- 
right owners,  users  of  copyrighted  ma- 
terials, and  the  public  generally.  The 
Commission  is  directed  to  present  an 
interim  report  in  1  year  and  a  final  re- 
port within  3  yearo. 

In  the  course  of  the  subcommittee 
hearings,  several  witnesses  proposed  that 
there  should  be  a  moratorium  during  the 
period  of  the  Commission's  .study  as  to 
the  copyright  liability  of  certain  non- 
profit lasers  of  information  storage  sys- 
tems. Such  amendments  will  receive  the 
consideration  of  the  subcommittee  when 
it  proceeds  to  mark  up  the  pending  copy- 
right revision  bill.  I  have  taken  no  posi- 
tion concerning  the  desirability  of  such 
a  moratorium. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2216)  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  New  Technological 
Uses  of  Copyrighted  Works,  introduced 
by  Mr.  McClellan,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 

for  10  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair ».  Without  objection.  It 
Is  so  ordered 


MEMORIAL  TO  PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Brooke),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  IMr.  J avitsI.  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  IMr.  TydincsI,  and  myself  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Commission  to  raise  funds  for  the  con- 
struction   of    a    memorial    to    President 

Roosevelt.  ,         ,   ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  Joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  99)  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Franklin  Del- 
ano Roosevelt  Commission  to  raise  funds 
for  the  construction  of  a  memorial,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  McCarthy  ifor  himself 
and  other  Senators  i .  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce this  resolution  In  the  name  of 
the  four  Senate  Members  of  the  Memo- 
rial Commission.  The  resolution  author- 
izes and  provides  the  procedures  for  erec- 
tion of  a  suitable  memorial  in  the  West 
Potomac  Park  to  a  great  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  proposed  memorial  will  be  a 
monument  of  distinction  to  honor  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt,  a  leader  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  the  bitter  days  of 
the  depression  and  a  leader  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  in  the  dangerous  years 
of  World  War  II. 

President  Roosevelt  was  not  a  mere 
custodian  of  the  past  but  one  who  moved 
from  tradition  and  with  faith  in  the 
people  and  in  democracy  to  open  doors 
to  a  greater  realization  of  the  four  free- 
doms at  home  and  around  the  world 

The  Congress  in  1955  took  the  first 
step  to  provide  a  great  memorial  to  his 
leadership  and  to  express  the  gratitude 
of  the  people  of  the  Nation  when  it  es- 
tablished the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
Memorial  Commission. 

The   Commission    was    authorized    to 
make    expenditures    for    services    and 
otherwise  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  resolution.  It  was 
authorized  to  accept  gifts  to  be  used  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  resolu- 
tion or  to  be  used  In  connection  with  the 
construction  or  other  expenses  of  such 
memorial,  to  hold  hearings,  organize  con- 
tests, enter  Into  contracts  for  personal 
services  and  otherwise,  and  avail  Itself 
of  the  assistance  and  advice  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Pine  Arts,  the  National  Capi- 
tal Plaruiing  Commission,  and  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Regional  Plarming  Coun- 
cil, and  such  commissions  and  council 
should,   upon   request,  render  such  as- 
sistance and  advice 


From  1955  to  1959  the  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission  exam- 
ined sites  and  discussed  ways  of  getting 
a  design  and  moved  forward  toward 
agreement  of  what  kind  of  memorial 
should  be  constructed. 

Public  Law  86-214  was  passed  on  Au- 
gust 19,  1959  It  approved  a  portion  of 
West  Potomac  Park  as  the  site  for  the 
memorial,  and  provided  for  a  competi- 
tion with  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
Fine  Arts  Commission.  SuiUble  prizes 
or  payments  to  those  who  won  the  com- 
petition were  provided  The  competition 
was  held  and  a  prize  was  awarded  in 
1960  to  the  firm  of  Pedersen  and  Tilney. 
In  February  of  1962  the  Fine  Arts 
Commission  turned  down  the  winning 
design.  On  October  2,  1962,  Representa- 
tive Pranx  Thompson,  Jr..  asked  unani- 
mous consent  for  approval  of  Represent- 
ative E^igene  Keogh's  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 712,  which  would  have  provided 
approval  by  Congress  to  move  ahead. 

The  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
proved the  substitute  motion  of  Repre- 
sentative THOB1.AS  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  which 
became  Public  Law  87-842  on  October 
18,  1962.  In  effect,  this  action  directed 
the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memo- 
rial Commission  to  consult  with  the  Fine 
Arts  Commission  to  determine  If  the 
proposed  design  could  be  modified  to  se- 
cure approval  of  the  Pine  Arts  Commis- 
sion; and  If  not.  the  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission  was  au- 
thorized to  secure,  with  the  advice  and 
approval  of  the  Fine  Arts  Commission, 
a  suitable  memorial  and  report  to  Con- 
gress by  1963. 

After  the  passage  of  the  first  act.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  In  June  of  1963,  ai>- 
pointed  new  members  to  the  Fine  Arts 
Commission  They  were:  William  Wal- 
ton, chairman:  Bumham  Kelly,  archi- 
tect; Gordon  Bunshaft,  architect;  John 
Carl  Wamecke,  architect;  Theodore 
Roszak,  sculptor;  Hideo  Sasaki,  land- 
scape architect;  and  Aline  Saarinen.  art 
critic. 

The  Pine  Arts  Commission  then,  In 
1964.  approved  a  scaled  down  version  of 
the  original,  plus  a  statue  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt.  This  involved  a  compro- 
mise both  on  the  part  of  the  designers 
of  the  memorial  and  on  the  part  of  the 
Fine  Arts  Commission,  and.  in  my  view, 
a  questionable  way  to  proceed. 

In  1965.  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion, Francis  Blddle,  announced  that  he 
was  resigning  and  indicated  that  while 
the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Commission  had  not  canceled  the  revised 
memorial  design,  it  was  doubtful  that 
the  necessary  $4.5  million  could  be  raised, 
because  of  widespread  opposition  and  the 
concessions  and  compromises  which  had 
been   made  along   the  way. 

Subsequently,  in  1965,  Representative 
Eugene  Keogh  was  made  the  new  chsdr- 
man.  and  in  January  of  1966,  the  Com- 
mission met  and  determined  that  the 
altered  design  of  Pedersen  and  Tilney, 
as  previously  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  Fine  Arts,  could  not  be  built  in 
view  of  the  armounced  opposition  to  it. 
The  conditions  of  the  1962  joint  reso- 
lution having  been  satisfied,  the  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission 
therefore  reverted  to  its  original  author- 
ity, the  Joint  resolution  of  1955,  and  de- 


termined to  invite  a  number  of  distin- 
guished architects  to  discuss  their  views 
of  a  memorial  which  would  represent  in 
some  kind  of  sculpture  or  physical  form 
the  mearUng  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  A 
subcommittee  of  the  Commission  was 
established  to  select  five  architects  of  the 
number  to  whom  the  original  invitations 
were  sent.  Interviews  with  each  were  held 
on  June  6,  1966,  and  on  June  8  of  the 
same  year  the  Commission  selected  Mar- 
cel Breuer  to  design  the  memorial. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  the  men  to  whom  the  original 
invitations  were  sent  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  also  their  response  to  the 
invitation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lists  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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Prankun  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Com- 
MISSION  Response  to  Uctters 
architects 
Marcel  Breuer.  635  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  22.  New  York:  Favorable. 

Andrew  F.  Euston,  Sr.,  153  Court  Street, 
New  Haven.  Connecticut:  Favorable. 

Ulrlcn  Franzen,  41  East  57th  Street,  New 
York.  NY.   10022:   Favorable. 

Wallace  K.  Harrison,  630  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  20,  New  York:  Favorable. 

Philip  Johnson,  375  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  NY.  10022:  Favorable. 

Louis  I.  Kahn.  1501  Walnut  Street,  Phll»- 
delphla  2.  Pennsylvania:  Favorable. 

Frances  D  Letherbrldge,  1300  Connecticut 
Ave..  Washington  36,  DC.  Favorable. 

Joseph  D.  Murphy,  Murphy  and  Mackey, 
6124  Enrlght  Street,  St.  Louis  12,  Missouri: 
Favorable. 

Richard  J.  Neutra,  2379  Glendale  Blvd, 
Lo6  Angeles  39,  California:  Favorable. 

I.  M.  Pel.  385  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
NY.  10017:  Favorable. 

Kevin  Roche,  Eero  Sarrlnen  &  Assoc.,  30 
Davis  Street,  Hamden,  Connecticut  06617: 
Favorable. 

Paul  Rudolph,  26  West  58th  Street,  New 
York,  New  York:  Favorable 

Lortmer  Rich.  19  West  67th  Street,  New 
York  19,  New  York:  Favorable. 

Arthur  H.  Rosenfeld,  114  East  32nd  Street. 
New  York  16,  New  York:   Unfavorable. 

Paul  Thlry.  800  Columbia  Street,  Seattle. 
Washington  98104:  Favorable. 

Harry  Weeae,  140  East  Ontario  Street,  Chi- 
cago 11,  Illinois:  Favorable. 

Paul  R.  WllUams,  3440  Wllshlre  Blvd..  U» 
Angeles,  Calif.  90005:  Favorable. 

Eric  Gugler,  101  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17, 
New  York:  Favorable. 

Dan  Klley  •  • ,  Wings  Point,  Charlotte,  Ver- 
mont: Favorable. 

E.  Lawrence  Bellante.  Bellante  &  Clau» 
Bldg..  Scranton.   Pa    18503:    Favorable. 

Barry  Byrne,  1013  Ridge  Avenue.  Evanstoa 
Illinois  60202:  Favorable. 

Edward  L.  Barnes,  303  East  65th  Street 
New  York.  NY.  10021:  Favorable. 

Walter  Groplus,  63  Brattle  Street,  Cam- 
bridge,   Mass.   02138:    Unfavorable. 

John     Carl     Warnecke.     55     Montgom«7 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California:  Favorabl*- 
Jose   Luis    Sert.    26   Church   Street,   Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  02138:  Favorable. 

Thomas  Sharp.  1  Farndon  Road,  Oxford, 
England:  Favorable. 

Skldmore,  Owlngs  &  Merrill,  400  Park  At- 
enue.  New  York.  NY.  10022:  Unfavorable. 

Edward  Durell  Stone,  7  East  67th  Street. 
New  York,  N  Y.  10022:  Favorable. 

Mlnoru  Yamaaakl,  1025  East  Maple  Bo*l. 
Birmingham.    Mich.    48011:    Favorable. 

David  Norton  Yerkes.  8001  MacArthur 
Blvd.,    Washington.    D.C.    20034:    Favorable 


••Landscape  Architect. 


E.  Buckmlnster  Fuller,*  Box  909,  Carbon- 
dale,  Illinois  62901:  Favorable. 

Nathaniel  C.  Curtis,  Jr.,  2475  Canal  Street, 
Box  53406,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana  70150: 
Favorable. 

Thomas  F.  Galvln.  221  West  57th  Street, 
New  York,  NY.  10019:  Favorable. 

George  E.  Kassabaum,  1430  Olive  Street, 
St.   Louis.    Missouri    63103:    Favorable. 

Gerhard  M.  Kallmann.  711  Boylston  Street, 
Boston    16.    Massachusetts:    Favorable. 

Vincent  KUng,  917  Corinthian  Avenue, 
Philadelphia  30,  Pa.;  Unfavorable. 

Ralph  Rapson,  720  Washington  Ave.,  S.E., 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55414:  Favorable. 


Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Com- 
mission Favorable  Replies  From  Finalists 
IN  Competition 

Mr.  Norman  Hoberman,  16  East  S2nd 
Street,  New  York.  NY.  10022. 

Mr.  Rolf  Myller.  200  East  37th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Luders.  Luders  &  Associates,  Irv- 
Ington-on-Hudson,  N.Y.  10533. 

Mr.  Hideo  Sasaki  *,  Sasaki,  Dawson,  DeMay 
Assoc.,  Inc.,  23  Main  Street,  Watertown,  Mas- 
sachusetts 02172. 

Abraham  W.  Geller,  220  East  23rd  Street, 
New  York  10.  New  York. 

Tasso  Katselas,  4951  Centre  Avenue,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.  15213. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  we 
attempted  to  reach  outstanding  archi- 
tects in  this  country  and  also  from  other 
countries  who  we  thought  had  some 
understanding  of  the  particular  purpose 
we  were  seeking  for  the  Roosevelt 
Memorial. 

The  Conmiission,  on  December  20, 
1966,  met  in  New  York  with  the  archi- 
tect, who  then  presented  his  design.  At 
an  executive  session  held  later  in  the 
day,  the  members  unanimously  approved 
the  Breuer  design  and  indicated  that 
they  would  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
Insure  completion  of  the  memorial. 

On  January  26,  1967,  Mr.  Breuer  pre- 
sented his  design  to  the  Commission  of 
Pine  Arts.  That  Commission  imanl- 
mously  rejected  the  design. 

Representative  Keogh,  who  had  been 
Chairman  since  1965,  retired  from  Con- 
gress and  of  necessity  also  retired  as 
Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

At  its  next  meeting  in  March  of  this 
year  the  Commission  renewed  its  ap- 
proval of  the  Breuer  design.  Members  of 
Congress  on  the  Commission  stated  their 
intention  to  Introduce  appropriate  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  approval  of  the 
Breuer  design,  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sion to  solicit  funds  for  building  the 
memorial  and  to  authorize  operating 
expenses  for  the  project. 

The  resolution  we  are  introducing  to- 
day is  in  keeping  with  that  decision  on 
the  part  of  the  Commission.  We  did  have 
an  opinion  that  It  was  not  necessary  to 
come  back  for  full  authorization  and  that 
we  perhaps  had  sufficient  authority  in  the 
original  resolution;  but  it  was  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Members  of  Congress  on  the 
Commission,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
bring  the  whole  proposal  before  Congress 
asaln,  in  the  hope  that  we  could  build 
a  solid  base  upon  which  an  appeal  could 
De  made  throughout  the  coimtry  to  raise 
pioney  to  help  pay  for  the  memorial.  We 
nope  to  secure  this  approviJ  soon  in  order 
"^t  the  memorial  be  completed  by  the 

•Engineer. 


time  of  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
statement  by  Mr.  Breuer  explaining  and 
interpreting  his  design  for  the  memorial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Statement     or     Marcel     Breuer     on     the 

Franiclin    Delano    Roosevelt    Memorial 

IN  Washington,  D.C. 

As  part  of  the  silhouette  of  the  Capital, 
this  Memorial  expands  In  width  rather  than 
in  height.  It  Is  an  open  plaza,  a  focal  core 
In  the  park,  there  where  West  Potomac  Park 
Is  the  narrowest  and  where  large  expanse/^ 
of  water  come  the  closest:  the  Potomac  and 
the  adjacent  Tidal  Basin.  Here,  there  Is  a 
great  view  of  the  Washington  Monument  on 
the  opposite  shore,  across  a  reflecting  plane 
of  water. 

The  design  tends  to  complement  rather 
than  compete  with  the  Lincoln  and  Wash- 
ington Memorials:  its  height  Is  about  half 
that  of  the  former  and  one-ninth  of  the 
latter.  Its  border  line  is  not  continuous  but 
reaches  Into  the  park  and  mingles  with  ele- 
ments of  nature:  trees,  planting,  water. 
Thus,  the  Memorial  becomes  very  much  a 
part  of  the  land  itself,  a  place  to  relax,  to 
stroll,  to  sit  aroimd,  to  contemplate — In  the 
shadow  of  trees  and  stone  walls,  or  In  the 
sun. 

While  the  Memorial  first  of  all  Is  intended 
to  be  an  inviting,  leisurely,  earth-and- 
nature-bound  place,  its  composition  has 
further  meaning,  symbolizing  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt's  philosophy  and  govern- 
ment and  identifying  his  personality. 

The  center  of  the  Memorial  is  a  plaza,  like 
the  center  of  a  rotating  turbine.  Stone  walls, 
like  stone  blades,  are  released  from  this  core, 
evocative  of  ideas  launched  during  the  dy- 
namic Roosevelt  era.  These  stone  walls  emerge 
monumental,  sixty  feet  high,  denoting  the 
momentum  of  great  concepts.  Their  contours 
descend  to  meet  the  earth,  much  as  the  Presi- 
dent's concepts  reached  out  to  the  people  for 
understanding,  acceptance  and  to  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  Nation's  thinking. 

The  walls — stone  darts — move  away  from 
the  core  in  tangential  directions,  according 
to  the  physical  law  of  centrifugal  force,  and 
each  is  flanked  by  water,  an  element  which 
had  much  to  do  with  F.DJt.'s  personality. 

At  the  very  center  stands,  or  rather  hovers, 
a  large  granite  block.  Its  monumental  size, — 
32  feet  in  all  three  dimensions — Its  shape,  the 
basic  and  eternal  cube,  and  the  material,  all 
suggest  strength  and  durability.  The  fact 
that  it  seemingly  floats  above  ground  and  the 
fact  that  its  polished  dark  surface  reflects 
the  changing  sky,  the  clouds  and  the  sun, 
expresses  spirit  and  flexibiUty  In  addition  to 
endurance:  again  symbolic  of  F.D.R.  himself. 

It  Is  important  that  the  composition  of 
the  design  will  be  clearly  perceived  from 
above, — from  the  many  planes  approaching 
the  Washington  Airport  over  the  Potomac 
and  from  the  top  of  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment, by  its  millions  of  visitors  yearly. 

Roosevelt  was  a  modem  man,  searching. 
He  discovered  and  supported  new  solutions 
and  it  would  perhaps  be  anachronistic  to 
identify  him  in  this  Memorial  by  the  usual 
idolizing  statue.  Consequently,  the  Project 
combines  two  other  means  in  order  to  achieve 
direct  personal  reference  to  him. 

The  first  of  these  means  is  to  let  the  visitor 
hear  the  actual  voice  of  F.D.R.;  not  an  over- 
amplified  version,  but  the  sound  of  his  nor- 
mal speaking  voice.  Its  strong,  moving,  and 
particular  melody  was  surely  an  important 
projection  of  his  personality,  carried  by  radio 
Into  the  home  of  every  American  family.  Our 
technology  makes  this  possible  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  eight  to  ten  quotations 
from  his  speeches,  each  two  to  three  minutes, 
be  heard  by  the  visitor.  Not  the  whole  Me- 


morial should  be  filled  with  sound;  by  no 
means.  Only  a  small  section  of  the  plaza 
should  be  within  range,  perhaps  an  area 
containing  30  to  40  people,  while  others, 
according  to  their  own  mood,  can  find  quiet 
contemplation.  Between  each  spoken  quota- 
tion will  always  be  an  Interval — perhaps  five 
minutes — and  the  listeners  will,  of  course, 
move  along.  Thus,  changing  groups  could  re- 
ceive F.D.R.'s  Ideas,  emotions  and  the  quality 
of  his  voice:  perhaps  the  most  direct  way  to 
grasp  his  personality. 

The  second  means  of  idenOflcatlon  would 
be  to  visualize  Roosevelt  In  true  realistic  ac- 
tion and  not  as  a  symbolic  or  generalized  fig- 
ure. Again,  our  modern  technology  proves 
helpful.  The  Project  employs  an  entirely  new 
technique  In  transferring  a  photographic  Im- 
age to  granite,  but  in  a  three  dimensional 
way.  It  adapts  the  texture  of  halftone  en- 
graving, and  recesses  It  Into  the  granite  sur- 
face. The  process  needed  experimentation, 
which  was  made  possible  by  the  collaboration 
of  the  stone  cutters'  Industry.  Thus,  we  can 
show  F.D.R.  as  the  statesman,  for  Instance,  in 
has  relief.  In  a  lasting  and  noble  material :  a 
true  documentary  record  with  the  faithful- 
ness of  a  three  dimensional  photo.  This  image 
would  be  engraved  on  the  granite  block's  ap- 
proach side:  the  three  other  sides  would  re- 
main unbroken  polished  stone. 

Walls  and  paving  of  the  Memorial  are  sug- 
gested In  rough  hewn  gray  granite,  as  well  as 
the  benches  under  the  trees,  newly  planted 
magnolias. 

The  location  of  the  Memorial  permits  the 
preservation  of  nearly  all  existing  trees;  a 
very  few  will  have  to  be  moved  and  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  new  trees  will  be  added. 

The  avenue  of  approach  leads  along  a 
straight  line  of  beeches,  running  north-south 
and  thereby  falling  into  the  order  of  the 
Capital's  basic  axial  composition. 

On  the  avenue  to  the  Memorial,  the  visitor 
passes  by  the  proposed  National  Rose  Garden 
to  the  west,  as  well  as  a  new  refreshment 
kiosk  with  adjacent  landing  dock  for  small 
craft  to  the  east.  The  early  flowering  mag- 
nolias, then  the  cherry  trees  blossoming  along 
the  shore  and  the  various  kinds  of  roses  will 
enliven  the  surrounding  land  from  early 
spring  through  late  summer.  The  Memorial 
should  not  only  be  for  the  transient  visitor, 
but  as  well  for  the  recreation  and  leisurely 
enjoyment  of  the  population.  Also  expres- 
sive of  FJ3Jl,'s  human  philosophy. 

This  Project  is  coordinated  with  the  new 
Master  Plan  of  the  Mall,  suggested  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  which  eliminates 
automobile  traffic  and  parking  in  the  great 
central  park  areas.  Minibuses  starting  from 
peripheral  parking  complexes  will  serve  the 
parks  and  monuments. 

To  conclude :  the  Memorial  attempts  to  re- 
flect the  spirit  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
by  an  Integration  of  natural  elements;  basic 
materials,  modern  technology  and  unsophis- 
ticated human  pleasures. 

Acres 

Total  area  of  West  Potomac  Park 66.0 

Area  designated  for  the  memorial  In- 
cluding principal  approach 6.  8 

Area  designated  for  the  National  Rose 

Garden  including  access  path 4.4 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  names  stnd  a  partial 
list  of  the  professional  work  of  the  five 
architects  who  were  selected  by  the 
Memorial  Commission  for  interviews. 
The  report  also  Includes  information 
about  several  other  architects  and  in- 
dicates the  quality  of  the  architects  and 
the  architectural  firms  the  Commission 
considered  before  we  accepted  the  Breuer 
design. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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To:  The  Honorable  Eugene  J.  McCarthy 
Prom     Government    and    General    Resevcli 
Division  \^ 

Subject    Request  of  May  18.  1966,  for  certal\ 
information  about  a  selected  list  of  thir- 
teen architects 
Below  Is   the  requested   Information   aa  to 
principal   worlca   of    these   architects,   so   far 
aa  we  were  able  to  ascertain 
Bellante  &  Calus.i:  No  List. 
Breuer.    Marcel.     Buildings    and    Projects 
1945-1961    1  which   we   chose  from  a  total   of 
44)  :  St  Johns  Abbey  and  University.  College- 
vllle.  Minnesota.  St   Francis  de  Saljs  Church. 
Muskegon.   Michigan.    New   York   "rr.veraity. 
University  Height*.  New  York;  Charles  Cen- 
ter.   Baltimore.    Maryland,    UNESCO    Head- 
quarters.    Paris.     Temple     BNal     Jeshurun. 
Short   HUis.   New   Jersey.    Hunter   College   of 
the  City  of  New  York.  Bronx.  Whitby  Schools. 
Greenwich.    Connecticut;     Railroad    Stitlon, 
New  London.   Connecticut.    Members'    Hous- 
ing. Institute  for  Advanced  Study,  Princeton. 
New  Jersey.  Tirrington  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  OakvlUe.  Ontario.  Can.idi.  and 
of  Los  Angeles.  California;  U  S   Embassy 
Hague.  The  Netherlands;   Utchfleld  Schools. 
Litchfield.    Connecticut;     Perry    House,    Co- 
operative Dormitory.  Vasaar  College,  Pough- 
keepsle.     New     York;      Arts     Center.     Sarah 
Lawrence     College,     Bronxvllle.     New     York. 
Exhibition  House.  Garden  of  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art.  New  Y  >rlt.  private  residences. 
GaUin.  Thomas  Francis'   No  List 
Cugler.  Eric     Architectural  w^rks  Include: 
Executive     OfHce     Building,     White     House, 
Washington     DC,    Adams  Inscription.  Office 
of  the  Pres'dent  of  the  United   St  ites    st»te 
dining    room     The    White    House.    Forman 
schools.  Litchfield.  Connecticut:   memi.rlal  to 
Harvey   Firestone.   Akron    Ohio;    and   to  Drs 
William  iiid  Chiirles  Mayo.  R:->chester,  Min- 
nesota.      Anzlo-Nettuno      Memorial       Italy. 
American    Battle    Monuments    Comml.sslon; 
buildings,    Wabash    College.    CrawfordsviUe, 
Indiana;     mural     decoration,     chronological 
tablej.   historical  geography    Mn   association 
with  hUtorlans  and  other  painters  \ .  The  Edu- 
cational Building.  Capitol  Parlt,  Harrlsburg. 
Pennsylvania.    Recipient.    1st    prize    Chicago 
War  Memorial,   1929 

Harrison.  Wallace  Kirkman  Co-arrhltect 
Rockefeller  Center,  archlte<-t  Metropolitan 
Opera,  Lincoln  Center  New  Y^rk  R»dvvp;op- 
ment  Center  Albany,  New  York  Museum 
of  Science,  New  York.  Idlewlld.  with  associ- 
ates, the  Uni'.ed  N.itlon  marble  and  glass 
tower 

Helle'.  Simeon  Principal  works  Flushing 
Medical  Building  Flushing,  New  York,  Red- 
fern  Houses.  R<.n.'kaway,  Long  I.^land,  Wood- 
bourne  Correctional  Institution.  Wood- 
bourne  New  York.  Cresthaven  Club  House. 
Whltestone,  New  York;  .\nierlcan  Red  Cros.^ 
Building.  Jamaica,  New  York.  EutecMc  Weld- 
ing Alloys  Corp  Office  Building  Flushing. 
New  York.  Recipient,  several  1st  prizes. 

Johnson.      Philip      Cortelyou         Principal 
works       Museum     Modern     Art     Annex    and 
Sculpture  Court.  New  York;  New  Y'ork  State 
Theater.    Lincoln    Center,    New    York    City; 
Glass  H.>use    New  Canaan.  Connecticut;   cu- 
archltect  Segram   Building.   New  York  City 
Kah.n.  Louis  I     Designed  The  Rational  City 
Plan  as  part  of  Houses  and  Housing  exhibit 
at  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York    Prin- 
cipal works     Pine  Ford  Area  Housing  Devel- 
opment. Mtddletown,  Pennsylvania;   Stanton 
Road   Housing   Development   Project,    Wash- 
IngUm.  DC  .  Carver  Court  Housing  Develop- 
ment.    CoatesvUle.     Pennsylvania;     Lincoln 
Road        Housing        Development.        Coates- 
vlUe,  Pennsylvania;  Pennypack  Woods  Hous- 
ing  Development    Philadelphia;    Lily    Ponds 
Housing     Development.     Washington,     DC; 
Willow  Run  War  Town  Development  Project. 
Detroit,     Michigan;     Awarded     gold     medal. 
Philadelphia  Chapter  AIA.  Other  awards. 

Neut-a.  Richard  Joseph:  Began  as  archi- 
tect and  city  planner  in  Switzerland.  De- 
signed  and   built   large   and   small   dwelling 


groups,  office  buildings  in  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco,  open  air  schools;  architect  for 
over  lOu  residences:  resident  centers  (or  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration,  5  public  hous- 
ing projects;  Channel  Heights,  160  acres 
postwar  housing  project  with  full  tralflc  seg- 
regation. Consultant.  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration, US,  Housing  Authority,  US 
Treaoury  on  post  office  buildings.  Federal 
Works  Agency,  Federal  Public  Housing  Au- 
thority, 10-year  development  plan  for  Guam, 
Sacramento  rehabilitation  plan.  Architect 
and  consultant  for  h<ispltals,  schools.  Gov- 
ernment of  Puerto  Rico.  Recipient  of  over  50 
1st  and  iiid  prizes,  competitions  lor  proj- 
ects and  executed  commercial  and  residential 
designs:  also  of  many  awards 

Pei  leoh  Ming:  Principal  projects  Include 
Gulf  Oil  Building.  Atlanta.  Georgia,  Offices. 
Webb  &  Kuapp  Inc  ,  New  York  City,  Mile 
High  Cenu-r,  Denver,  Roosevelt  Field  Shop- 
ping Center.  Long  Island;  Franklin  National 
Bank,  Long  Island;  Court  House  Square  De- 
velopment, Denver,  architect  .ind  planner 
.S  W.  Washington,  DC  Re<levelo,iment. 
new  campus  for  Tunghal  University.  For- 
mosa. John  F  Kennedy  Memorial  Library 
at  Harvard  University  Concentrates  mostly 
.>n  commercial  buildings  and  urban  develop- 
irent  schemes 

Rudolph.  Paul   Marvin     Practice     residen- 
tial,  commercial.   Institutional    archlt<>cture. 
visiting  critic,  architectural  schools — Cornell. 
Tuhuie,      Harvard,      Princeton      unlverslUes, 
University  of  California,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania.    Alabama     Polvtechnic     Institute 
Some  principal  works.  Arts  Center,  Wellesley 
College,  M.H-isachusetts;   Mary  Cooper  Jewett 
Arts       Center,       Wellesley.       Massachvisetts. 
Greelev     Memorial     LaboraUiry.     Schfxil     of 
Forestry,   Yale   University,   New   Haven.  Con- 
necticut   Recipient  of   many   awards. 
Ru.tton.  Andrew  F  .  Sr     No  List 
Sharp   Thonuus:  Deelgner  of  plans  for  Dur- 
ham,  Exeter.   Oxford,    Salisbury,    Chichester. 
Kings  Lynn   Taunton,  .it   Andrews   Kensing- 
ton. Todmorden.  Mlnehead,  Stockport,  Rugby 
,ind  other  towns,   new  villages  in  Northum- 
berland  for  Forestry  Commission,    new  sea- 
side  village.    Port-Eynon.    South    Wales;    re- 
landscaplng  of  St    John's  Backs.  Cambridge 
University;  planning  advl.ser,  Vienna, 

Source  Who'.^  Who  in  Arneru-a.  1966  67; 
Whoi  Who  1966  GrexU  Britain;  American 
Arrhttect%  Directory.  AIA  l!»6'2;  Marri-l 
Breuer  Buildingn  and  Pniircts.  1921  61  ISfW; 
Architecture  USA  Inn  M'-C:illum  1950;  Ll- 
br:iry  of  Congress  fsrd  Catalog;  .Architect  un 
in  America  Wayne  Andrews,  1960 

FR^^f■fs   E    Andrews 


Mr  McCarthy  Mr  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  pniilcd 
m  the  Record  tv^o  articlt.s.  one  from  a 
recent  l.ssue  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  wntton  by  Jane  H.  Kay.  a  re- 
port on  the  architectural  achievements  of 
Marcel  Bieuer;  and  an  article  from 
House  Beautiful,  of  March  1967,  entitled 
The  Selective  Eye  of  Marcel  Breuer." 
'.vritten  by  Peter  Blake,  editor  of  the 
Architectural  Foium  and  a  practicing 
architect,  which  describes,  what  Mr 
Breuer  has  accomplished,  and  makes 
comments  about  llie  Roosevelt  Memorial 
v.h-.ch  he  prtsenttd  to  ou;  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  two  ar- 
ticles we:e  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

I  Prom  House  Beautiful    March   1967| 
The  Seicctive  Eye  or  Marcel  Brehfr 
■  No.  you  dont."  Breuer  said,  .»  bit  sharply 
•  You  never  have  to  compromise."  The  occa- 
sion was  a  symposium  on  the  pros  and  cons 
of   modern   interior   design     It   was  a   listless 
affair,  and  Marcel  Breuer.  who  Is  rather  shy 
at  forma!,   public  gatherings  was  slightly  111 
at  ease  at  the  meeting. 


But  now  he  perked  up.  A  lamp  manufac- 
turer had  Just  said  that  he  sometimes  had  lo 
bend  a  little  because  'public  taste  "  v..is  al- 
ways so  far  behind  him  No,  you  dont  ever 
have  to  compromi.se,'  Breuer  repeated.  "You 
can  always  twitch  to  making  bicycles!" 

This  little  ep  soae  of  several  years  ago  tells 
one  or  two  tilings  about  Marcel  Breuer  -an 
architect,  designer,  and  teacher  who  has  been 
quite  a  bit  ahead  of  public,  as  well  as  profes- 
sional, taste  over  the  p.ist  40  years  and  long- 
er Throughout  this  remarkable  career.  Breu- 
er has  always  had  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions, and  the  courage  ol  his  taste  Both  have 
been  of  a  very  high  quality,  and  both  con- 
tinue to  be. 

It  has  not  always  been  easy  for  Breuer  to 
stick    to    his   guns     There    were   many    years 
when  sticking  to  his  guns  meant  little  or  no 
work,    little    or    no   recognition.   Today,    this 
seems  almost  unbelievable    for  Marcel  Breuer 
Is  now  one  of  the  most  sought-after  archi- 
tects on  the  international  scene   After  com- 
pleting  the   UNESCO  Headquarters   in   Pans 
In    1958.    In    collaboration    with    Nervl    and 
Zehrfuss,  he  was  commissioned  to  do  more 
and  more  important  work:  his  new  Whitney 
Museum  In   New  York  opened  last  fall;   the 
large  headquarters  for   the  new  Department 
of    Housing    and    Urban    Development    lalso 
known    as   HUD)    is   under   construction   in 
Washington;  the  FDR  Memorial  Commls.slon 
selected  him  to  design  the  capital's  memorial 
to  Roosevelt,  on  a  peninsula  overlooking  the 
rid.xl  B.^sln  (the  design  was  released  Just  be- 
fore Christmas  I ;   In  New  Y'ork.  Mayor  Lind- 
say has  asked  him  to  work  with  the  Japanese 
architect.   Kenzo  Tange    and   the   California 
landscape    architect.    Lawrence    Halprin.    to 
turn  the  World's  Fair  site  into  a  groat    sports 
park."     capable     of     ac,  ommodating     funirt 
Olympic   Games;    In   France,   Breuer  Is  plan- 
ning a  new  town  and  a  new  ski  resort.  And 
there  are  many  other  projects,  either  on  his 
drawing  boards  or  under  coi'.struction 

Almost  all  of  this  Impressive  achievement 
Is  the  work  of  the  past  15  years.  Until  1950. 
Breuer  had  completed  onlv  .ibout  a  do:^en 
private  houses  in  Europe  and  in  the  United 
suites,  a  couple  of  small  apartment  blocks 
m  Switzerland,  two  or  three  httlo  exhibitions, 
and  a  few  interiors  He  had  also  designed 
some  furniture,  enlereil  a  handful  of  com- 
petitions, and  come  up  with  a  number  of 
theoretical  projects  for  buildings  and  com- 
plexes of  buildings  Breuer  was,  by  that  time, 
almosT  50  vpors  old  and  a  good  miny  critics 
were  beslnnlng  to  say.  regret  fully,  that  he 
had  somehow  missed  the  boat. 

Those  who  tended  lo  v.Tlte  off  Breuer  In 
inope  days  tailed  to  recognize  three  qualities 
In  his  early  work  and  in  his  own  character 
that  woiilii  eventually  lead  him  to  the  kind  of 
recognition  he  enjoys  today; 

First,  the  fact  that,  through  the  years 
from  1920  to  1950.  he  had  formulated  and 
clarihcd.  at  least  on  paper,  many  of  the 
architectural  concepts  he  was  to  employ  in 
his  later  years  In  ,-,hort.  when  the  oppor- 
l  mines  arose,  he  was  thoroughly  prepared  to 
i.ickle  alnuist  anv  problem,  however  large. 

Second,  the  f,.>ct  that  in  tlie  1920s  and 
I930's  Breuer  had  laid  tiip  found, ition  for 
much  of  whHt  we  tod:iy  re'-opnlze  as  mod- 
ern furni'ure  design.  In  other  words,  th* 
exceedingly  aiant  chairs  and  tables  of  steel, 
auminuin,  plastics,  bent  and  molded  wood, 
which  Breuer  invented  during  those  two 
decades,  were  finally  being  accepted  by  the 
t'cneral  public  and  their  inven'or  was  being 
accepted  with  them 

And  finally,  the  fact  'hat  Breuer  hud  been 
an  outsundingly  p<:ipular  and  successful 
teacher-first  at  the  German  Bauhaus.  later 
at  the  Graduate  School  of  Design  at  Har- 
vard—and the  fact  that  his  former  student*, 
in  their  own  practices  as  architects,  were 
changing  the  climate  of  architecture  in  the 
United  States  and  In  many  other  parts  oi 
the  world.  That  change  In  climate  meant 
increasing  opportunities  for  Breuer,  too.  Ana 
the    loyalty    of    his    former    students   m*<le 
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Breuer'6  name  better  and  better  known  to 
the  public,  I»rior  to  1950  or  thereabout,  the 
general  public  had  rarely  heard  of  Marcel 
Breuer.  "He  is  an  architect's  architect."  Wal- 
lace K.  Harrison  once  said  about  him  In  those 
days.  Breuer's  fellow  professionals  were  quite 
familiar  with  his  early  Europ>ean  work,  of 
course;  and  they  had  seen  plans  and  photo- 
graphs of  the  beautifully  detailed,  palnstak- 
mgly  studied  little  houses  that  Breuer,  In 
partnership  with  Walter  Oroplus,  bad  de- 
signed and  built  in  New  England  In  the 
period  of  the  late  30'6  and  early  40'b. 

One  of  the  tiniest  of  their  houses,  a  vaca- 
tion cottage  Groplus  and  Breuer  biUlt  in 
Weyland,  Massachusetts  In  1940,  may  have 
had  a  more  profound  Influence  on  the  de- 
sign vocabulary  of  modern  domestic  archi- 
tecture In  the  United  States  than  almost  any 
other  American  house  of  the  period — and 
that  little  cottage  measured  all  of  700  square 
feet,  plus  a  porch  and  a  cellar! 

But  the  size  of  things  has  nothing  to  do 
with  their  quality,  and  some  of  Breuer's  ear- 
liest designs  were  very  small  indeed.  Yet  these 
small  objects — stools,  chairs,  tables,  and  so 
on — not  only  revolutionized  furniture  de- 
sign throughout  the  world;  they  also  repre- 
sented in  microcosm  a  statement  of  design 
philosophy  that  Is  applicable  to  much  larger 
objects  and  to  much  larger  stmctures. 

Breuer  was  born  In  1902.  In  the  Hungarian 
town  of  Pecs,  the  son  of  a  doctor.  At  the  age 
of  18.  he  took  off  for  "Vienna,  hoping  to  study 
painting  and  sculpture  at  the  Academy  of 
Krt-  His  first  look  at  the  place  was  sufficient: 
the  tired  eclecticism  of  the  Academy  was  not 
for  him.  Instead,  because  he  felt  he  should 
learn  something  practical,  he  became  an  ap- 
prentice to  a  Viennese  furniture  designer  who 
maintained  a  cabinet  workshop  on  the  side. 
That  was  more  like  it,  but — alas! — Breuer 
was  singularly  unskilled.  "One  day  I  tried  to 
adjust  the  blade  of  a  planer  by  hanunerlng 
away  at  Its  edge,"  Breuer  recalls.  "I  was  so 
embarrassed  by  the  way  I  botched  up  that 
Job,  I  Just  left  and  never  went  back." 

Shortly  after  that  little  tragedy,  a  fellow 
Hungarian  told  Breuer  of  the  new  Bauhaus 
school  in  Weimar,  Germany,  then  being  or- 
ganized by  the  architect,  Walter  Groplus. 
Breuer  packed  up  and  left  Vienna.  He  ar- 
rived at  the  Bauhaus  late  in  1920,  to  become 
a  member  of  the  "first  generation"  of  Bau- 
haus students. 

That  first  generation  was  pretty  much  left 
to  Its  own  devices — the  students  really  had  to 
teach  themselves.  Groplus  had  managed,  ini- 
tially, to  attract  several  creative  artists,  like 
Pelnlnger  and  Klee;  but  the  concept  of  the 
Bauhaus  school — to  teach  an  approach  to  de- 
sign, not  a  style  or  a  dogma — this  concept 
implied  that  any  "curriculum"  would  have  to 
be  very  flexible  and  would  only  evolve  after 
iome  years  of  experimentation. 

Breuer  thoroughly  enjoyed  this  chance  to 
experiment  Before  very  long,  he  was  fully 
occupied  with  furniture  design  and  furni- 
ture-making, and,  at  the  age  of  22,  he  was 
appointed  Master  of  the  Carpentry  Shop. 
A  year  later  he  became  head  of  the  Fur- 
niture Department.  By  that  time  he  was 
designing  all  the  furniture  that  would  go 
Into  the  new  Bauhaus  buildings  that  Gro- 
Plus  was  planning  for  the  city  of  Dessau. 
He  had  been  one  of  the  first  Bauhaus  stu- 
tlents  and  had  become  Its  youngest  teach- 
T:  and  though  his  preoccupation  was  fur- 
niture, he  saw  furniture,  as  an  Integral  part 
of  architecture,  and  he  was  always,  ultl- 
■nately.  concerned  with  the  latter. 

Breuer's  earliest  chairs  and  cabinets  were 
"nsde  of  wood,  or  of  food  and  fabric.  But 
'1  1925  he  developed  an  entirely  new  kind 
of  chair,  p.nd  with  this  one  design  decisively 
changed  the  development  of  modern  fur- 
niture. 

^Tie  new  design  was  born  quite  simply. 
*^en  the  Bauhaus  moved  to  Dessau.  Breuer 
decided  to  buy  himself  a  bicycle.  It  was  his 


first 


and  when   he  got  It.  he  spent  a  long 


"Die  looking  it  over,  admiring  Its  handsome 


frame,  especially  the  elegantly  curv-ed,  chro- 
mium-plated handlebars.  And  then  he  had 
an  idea:  "I  thought — why  not  make  fur- 
niture out  of  this  tubular  steel?  I  went  to 
the  bicycle  manufacturer,  who  obviously 
thought  I  must  be  drunk.  Who  would  ever 
use  plated  steel  inside  a  home!  Well,  I  went 
ahead  anyway."  His  first  chair  of  nickel- 
plated  tubular  steel  Is  now  known  as  the 
"Wassily  Chair,"  and  It  is  being  manufac- 
tured again  in  Italy.  It  is  a  marvelously 
complex  framework  of  pipes — a  sort  of 
jungle-gym — between  which  are  stretched 
seven  pieces  of  tough  canvas.  It  is  quite 
as  comfortable  as  any  overstuffed  easy  chair — 
but,  being  virtually  transparent,  it  doesn't 
appear  to  occupy  any  space  at  all. 

The  Wassily  Chair  was  the  first  one  In  a 
whole  series  of  tubular,  steel-supported 
pieces — stools,  settees,  chairs  of  every  shape 
and  type,  tables,  and  cabinets.  Some  of  these 
are  still  (or  again)  in  prodiiction  and  are 
being  sold  through  elegant  furniture  stores; 
others  are  now  part  of  our  anonymous  folk 
art.  One  of  these  chairs,  the  S-chair,  or  canti- 
levered-chalr,  designed  In  1928,  Is  so  thor- 
oughly familiar  to  every  inhabitant  of  any 
Industrialized  nation  that  he  or  she  would 
probably  be  startled  to  hear  that  it  had  been 
"designed"  by  anyone  at  all.  It  has  become 
the  safety-pin  of  modern  furniture.  And 
there  are  other  pieces  that  have  since  reap- 
peared, with  Insignificant  variations,  as  the 
"designs"  of  latter-day  creators. 

Such  anonymity  or  plagiarism  doesn't  seem 
to  bother  Breuer  very  much.  He  Is  a  gentle. 
Jolly  man,  who  is  happy  that  he  did  what 
he  did  in  furniture  design  in  the  20's  and 
30'8,  but  has  since  moved  on  to  things  that 
are,  perhaps,  more  important  to  him.  For 
despite  the  fact  that  his  furniture  of  those 
two  decades  has  done  more  to  shape  today's 
interiors  than  the  work  of  any  other  de- 
signer of  the  time,  he  was  not  really  design- 
ing chairs  at  all.  He  was  exploring  basic 
principles  in  architecture,  and  chairs  were 
easy.  Inexpensive  objects  with  which  to 
experiment. 

The  principles  were  two.  First,  he  would 
try  to  translate  some  of  the  notions  of  the 
Constructlvlst  painters  and  sculptors  Into 
design.  This  meant  creating  objects  In  which 
different  functions  were  expressed  with  dif- 
ferent materials  and  with  different  forms. 
For  example,  a  chair  might  consist  of  two 
functional  elements:  a  supporting  frame, 
which  had  to  be  very  strong  and  might  be 
made  of  steel;  and  a  supported  surface, 
which  would  have  to  be  comfortable,  ad- 
justed to  the  human  figure,  and  made  of  a 
soft  material,  fabric  or  leather,  backed  up 
with  upholstery.  The  two  functions,  the  two 
kinds  of  materials,  Breuer  would  separate 
from  one  another  visually  so  that  the  result- 
ing chair  would  be  a  very  clear  statement  of 
this  analytical  process. 

The  dlstinctlon-between-functlons  in  a 
chair  seemed  to  him  equally  applicable  to  the 
dlstinctlon-between-functlons  In  a  building. 
In  his  later  houses,  he  would  separate  the 
daytime  areas  from  the  bedroom  complex. 
Join  them  in  a  tenuous,  glassy  link,  and  let 
the  resulting  composition  declare  Itself  in 
terms  of  functions.  Or  he  would  express  the 
structure  of  a  building  as  an  Independent 
element — a  kind  of  delicate  bone  structure — 
and  then  Insert  Into  that  structural  frame- 
work the  various  spaces  that  people  need  to 
live  In. 

The  second  principle  that  Breuer  was  try- 
ing to  explore  in  those  days  was  this:  He  felt 
that  there  was  a  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween the  technology  of  the  past  and  the 
technology  of  our  time.  Several  years  ago  he 
told  me:  "Builders  of  the  past  always  used 
gravity  to  defeat  gravity.  The  best  symbol  of 
their  method  Is  the  Egyptian  pyramid — very 
broad  at  the  bottom  and  narrowing  to  a 
point  at  the  top.  The  new  kind  of  structtire 
possible  today — the  cantilever  structure — In 
Its  most  expressive  form  is  hollow  below  and 
substantial  on  top — Just  the  reverse  of  the 


pyramid.  It  represents  a  new  epoch  In  the 
history  of  man — the  defeat  of  gravity."  This 
is  a  fine  explanation  of  the  Whitney  Mu- 
seum— and  it  is  also  a  principle  Breuer  ex- 
plored in  his  delicately  supported  steel  chairs 
of  the  1920's. 

In  the  1930's,  when  Breuer  had  moved  to 
England  to  get  away  from  the  stifling  mess 
in  Germany,  he  continued  his  work  in  furni- 
ture design,  this  time  using  laminated  wood, 
plywood,  plastics,  and  bent  aluminum  to 
demonstrate  the  new  structural  esthetics  to 
which  he  had  become  devoted  a  decade 
earlier.  The  chairs  and  tables  he  designed 
then  are  direct  precursors  of  those  developed 
during  the  subsequent  decade  by  such  highly 
inventive  designers  as  Charles  Eames — and 
Eames  Is  the  first  to  acknowledge  his  debt 
to  Breuer. 

But  there  was  more  to  these  new  pieces 
of  furniture  than  technological  advance.  The 
very  fact  that  Breuer  used  natural  wood,  a 
traditional  rather  than  a  modern,  synthetic 
material,  and  bent  It  to  serve  the  human 
form  was  a  fairly  significant  development  In 
his  work. 

Today,  the  fact  that  a  designer  uses  nat- 
ural materials,  naturally  finished,  hardly 
seems  worthy  of  comment.  But  in  the  early 
decades  of  the  so-called  International  Style. 
It  was  an  article  of  faith  that  one  must  use 
only  Industrial  materials  and  industrial 
forms.  Breuer  had  never  been  dogmatic  about 
such  things.  In  fact,  his  background — his 
youth  in  Hungary,  and  his  travels  around  the 
Mediterranean  in  the  early  1930's — had 
opened  his  eyes  to  resources  in  other  cul- 
tures and  in  other  times.  One  day  he  shocked 
some  young  Swiss  students  of  architecture  by 
telling  them  that  "there  are  many  old  peas- 
ant farmsteads  that  we  find  far  more  stimu- 
lating than  many  so-called  modern  houses." 
On  another  occasion  he  said  that  "the  basis 
of  modern  architecture  is  not  new  materials, 
but  a  new  mentality.  Modem  architecture 
would  exist  even  in  stone,  wood,  and  brick." 
Those  were  fighting  words  In  the  1920's  and 
1930's;  only  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  in  America, 
and  some  of  his  followers  were  heard  to  talk 
in  those  terms. 

While  Breuer  was  designing  his  new  furni- 
ture and  building  a  few  small  structures  in 
Germany,  England,  and  Switzerland,  he  was 
also  engaged  in  a  continuous  struggle  to 
clarify,  for  himself,  certain  fundamental 
ideas  about  archltectiu-e  and  urban  design. 
In  Europe  It  has  long  been  a  tradition  to 
select  architects  for  Important  commissions 
by  way  of  a  competition,  and  this  method 
has  often  given  young  men  their  first  real 
break. 

Breuer  entered  several  of  these  competi- 
tions, with  varying  degrees  of  success. 
Though  none  of  his  competition  entries  was 
ever  built,  many  of  them  were  widely  pub- 
lished and  gained  him  a  very  considerable 
reputation  among  other  architects.  There 
were  designs  for  theatres,  hospitals,  housing 
imlts.  factories,  prefabricated  houses,  expo- 
sitions, and  many  other  projects  that  showed 
a  rare  clarity  and  a  convincing  and  unaffected 
talent.  And  there  was  one  project  in  1936 — 
a  theoretical  "Civic  Center  of  the  Future." 
sponsored  by  a  British  trade  association— 
which  gave  Breuer  a  chance  to  sum  up  a  good 
many  of  his  earlier  architectural  investiga- 
tions. 

A  handsome  scale  model  of  this  Civic  Cen- 
ter was  built  (actually,  it  was  more  like  a 
whole  downtown  redevelopment)  and  the 
numerous  structures  shown  in  this  scale 
mode!  were  designed  In  considerable  detail. 
In  retrospect,  this  little  project,  done  more 
than  30  years  ago,  seems  uncannily  prophetic. 
Here,  In  sketch  form,  Breuer  developed  a 
prototype  to  which  he  would  later  return  In 
his  UNESCO  Headquarters;  a  prototype  for 
the  cantllevered  facade  of  the  Whitney  Mu- 
seum; a  prototype  for  a  restaurant  he  would 
later  build  In  Argentina:  a  prototype  for  the 
IBM  Research  Center  he  would  build  25  years 
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Uter  In  the  south  of  Prance;  and  many  other 
•ketch  Ideaa  that  would  crop  up.  in  much  re- 
fined form,  in  later  projects  in  many  parts  of 
the  world — and  not  only  in  Breuer  s  own 
projects. 

Many  of  Breuers  generation  have  gone 
through  thU  process  of  clarification  on  paper 
But  very  few  of  them  have  been  able,  sub- 
aequenUy,  to  resist  the  tempta'.ion  to  suc- 
cumb to  a  kind  of  huckaterlsm  In  the  world 
of  art  and  architecture.  Just  as  in  the  world 
of  Seventh  Avenue,  there  are  enormous  pres- 
•tuea  that  tend  to  force  even  the  best  of 
artlBta  to  change  their  style  regularly,  to 
come  up  with  new  gimmicHs.  new  gadgets. 
new  tricks  every  six  months  or  every  year  An 
artist  who  remains  utterly  consistent  year 
after  year  just  isn't  news-  and  to  stay  In  the 
news  Is  one  way  of  staying  solvent. 

Breuer  has  always  resisted  this  temptation 
He  has  resisted  It  in  part  because  beneath 
bl«  warm  and  gentle  exterior  there  Is  the 
stubbornness  of  a  very  tough  Hungarian 
peaaant.  But  he  has  been  able  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  become  fashionable  primarily 
because  he  possesses  a  basic  integrity  that 
makes  it  unthinkable  for  him  to  play  the 
huckster  game.  He  knows  that.  If  things  were 
ever  to  get  really  rugged,  he  could  always 
switch  to  designing  bicycles. 

In  1937  Walter  Groplua.  Breuer's  original 
teacher  and  mentor,  was  called  to  Harvard  as 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Architecture 
Oroplus.  in  turn  called  for  Breuer.  who  was 
practicing  in  England,  to  come  and  Join  him 
Breuer  was  only  35  veare  old.  not  much  older 
than  some  of  his  students.  He  wa.s  an  instant 
success,  spending  many  hours  in  the  school's 
drafting  rooms,  guiding,  searching  but 
moetly  giving  confidence  to  his  pupils  Among 
them  were  such  now  famous  architects  as 
PhlUp  Johnson,  I  M.  Pel.  Edward  L.  Barnes. 
John  Johansen.  Eliot  Noyes.  WiUo  von 
Moltke.  Landls  Oores.  and  many  more.  What 
makes  this  group  so  fascinating  Is  the  con- 
slatency  of  talent  and  competence  th.u  they 
represent  and  the  extraordinary  diversity  in 
their  work  today  They  got  no  dogma  from 
Breuer— all  they  learned  from  him  was  an 
approach  and  a  devotion  to  architecture 

Many  of  these  students  came  to  work  for 
Groplus  and  Breuer  In  the  office  that  the 
two  maintained  in  Cambridge,  and  for 
Breuer  alone  when  the  latter  moved  to  New 
York  after  World  War  11  to  open  his  own 
independent  practice  The  work  produced 
In  those  offices,  as  suggested  earlier,  consisted 
primarily  of  houses  that  were  actually  built 
and  theoretical  projects  that  were  not. 

Those  houses  in  New  England  and  In  the 
area  around  New  York  City  had  all  the  polish 
and  sophistication  of  the  early  Incematlon.il 
Style  work  Groplua  and  Breuer  had  done  in 
Europe.    But   In    addition,   these    houses    In- 
corporated   materials,    textures,    and    details 
borrowed    and    translated    from    the    local 
vernacular.   Walls  of   rough   fleldstone,   nat- 
ural   wood    siding,    floors    of    flagstone — all 
these  devices  and   many  more  became  part 
and  parcel  of  the  new  domestic  vocabulary 
that  these   architects  developed — a   vocabu- 
lary that  has  since  spread  all  over  the  country 
and  over  many  parts  of  the  world.  The  archi- 
tecture    was     self-assured:     Its     forms    and 
spaces,    modern;     Its    structure,    disciplined 
and   clearly   expressed:    Its   colors,    painterly 
and   dramatic;    its   materials,   taken    from    a 
wide  range  of  available  sources.  Breuer.  who 
Is   not   exactly    glib,   described    these   homes 
with  characteristic  modesty:   "1  know  what 
my  esthetics  are,  but  It  is  better  to  discuss 
architecture   In   terms   of   practical   require- 
ments."   And.    Indeed,    thoee    houses    really 
worked! 

Breuer  still  designs  houses  now  and  then, 
because — although  architects  with  big  offices 
really  cannot  afford  to  spend  very  much  time 
on  private  houses — he  takes  great  pleasure 
In  such  exercises.  Yet  most  of  his  work  today 
la  on  a  very  different  scale,  and  he  has  made 
the  transition  with  great  aplomb. 


Thirty  years  ago,  when  B£acel  Breuer  came 
to  the  United  States,  he  began  one  of  his 
few  public  speeches  by  saying:  "LadleB  and 
gentlemen.  If  I  were  asked  what  Is  the  most 
important  task  of  our  time.  I  woxild  say  It 
Is  to  select  ■•  A  leas  modest  architect  might 
have  said  'to  invent."  or  "to  overthrow  the 
past  •  But  Breuer.  a  man  of  great  sensitivity, 
a  lover  of  the  past,  a  friend  of  the  other  arts. 
a  kind  and  sensitive  observer  of  the  human 
condition,  and  a  champion  of  the  future — a 
man.  in  short  without  dogmatic  prejudice, 
decided  that  the  most  important  task  was 
"to  select."  Because  Breuer  is  a  civilized  man. 
he  has  selected  well;  and  because  he  Is  an 
artist,  he  has  transformed  the  ideas  and 
objects  of  his  choice  Into  a  convincing  and 
highly   personal   vision. 


[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor) 

.AaCHmCT'S    IMP.\CT 

iNoTS.— The  Whitney  Museum;  the  of- 
fice buUdlng  for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development:  the  Roosevelt 
Memorial  A  gaUixy  of  such  projects  has 
brought  a  long-influential  architect  to  a 
new  peak  of  public  attention  Tlie  follow- 
ing article  discusses  Marcel  Breuers  con- 
cern with  design,  durability,  and  the  "hu- 
man side.") 

I  By  Jane  H    K.iyt 

New  York  — 

"Colors  which  you  can  hear  with  ears; 
Sounds    to   see    with    eyes. 
The   void   you   touch   with   your  elbtjws. 
The   taste  of  space   on   your   tongue; 
The  fragrance   of  dimensions: 
The  Juice  of  stone  " 

These  lines  by  Marcel  Breuer  confront  the 
Issue  of  "What  is  architecture''"  much  as 
their  author  hiis  approached  the  tangible 
building— with  a  gritty  grasp  of  many  ma- 
terials, with  awareness  of  all  the  senses, 
with  an  intense  concern  for  the  human  be- 
ing   .served    by    the    architectural    shell 

Today  Hungarl  in-born  Breuer  finds  him- 
self at  the  pe.ik  of  public  attention  The 
shadow  of  hU  new  Whitney  Museum  of 
.American  Art  looms  Impressively  In  an  In- 
verse pyramid  along  M.ullson  Avenue,  its 
front  taking  reverse  steps  up  and  outward, 
much  as  Breuer  scoops  chunks  out  of  ordi- 
nary  notions  of  stralght-up  skyscrapers. 

Meanwhile,  his  design  for  the  Franklin  D. 
Rrxjsevelt  Memorial  in  Washington  (due  late 
this  yean,  will  allow  him  a  free  sculptural 
statement  akin  to  the  Washington  and 
Lincoln  Memorials 

At  the  same  time  other  projects—for  Yale 
University,  for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  i  the  HUD  office 
building  i.  and  for  an  entire  town  ( Bayonne. 
FYancei— dot  or  will  dot.  the  world  land- 
scape. 

But  let  not  the  seemingly  sudden  timing 
deceive  A  member  of  the  second  genera- 
tion of  Bauhaus  pioneers,  developer  of  the 
first  tubular  chairs,  architectural  Innovator 
for  more  than  40  years,  and  a  leading  ar- 
chitect among  architects.  Breuer  has  made 
an  impact  similar  to  that  of  previous  peers 

ROLE    PRAISES 

For  Instance,  of  his  work  at  Harvard's 
School  of  Design  (from  1937  to  1946  with 
Groplus  I.  critic  Peter  Bl.^ke  wrote:  "It  Is 
undoubtedly  due  in  part  to  Breuer — a  man 
almost  as  young  as  those  whom  he  taught 
and  Influenced — that  the  Harvard  'goeper 
has  spread  so  fast  and  so  convincingly.  Few 
other  schools  of  great  architects  have  pro- 
duced so  many  excellent  apprentices  In  so 
short  a  time" 

Marcel  Breuer — crinkly  eyed,  cordial,  and 
somewhat  reticent — now  must  submit  to 
the  distractions  of  publicity  given  his  Whit- 
ney Miisetmii.  With  a  quick,  quiet  wit,  he 
answers  questions  and  bows  to  applause. 

The  museum's  unorthodox  treatment  of 
an    odd -corner    wedge    and    Its    novel    form 


Invite  controversy.  But  museum  staffers, 
commentators,  and  even  more  voclferoui 
sidewalk  observers  have  looked  with  favor 
upon  It. 

Some  may  find  the  entrance  a  trifle  for- 
bidding; most  regard  the  structure  as  a 
strong,  fresh  approach.  There  has  been 
nothing  like  the  waves  of  scowls  bestowed 
on  fellow  Manhattan  museums — Prank  Lloyd 
Wright's  handsome  Guggenheim,  scored  for 
lu  plctiire-reslstlng  walls:  Edward  DureU 
Stone's  romantic  Gallery  of  Modern  Art  with 
Its  overplush.  rigid  Interior. 

ISSITES    FACED 

Breuer's  Whitney  squarely  faces  all  th« 
pragmatic  Issues  of  museiun  management 
and  exhibition;  storage,  adjustable  walls, 
high  ceilings.  But  It  does  not  allow  Interior 
function  (a  nasty  word  these  days)  to  deny 
an  exterior  sculptural  form. 

To  the  architect,  however,  the  new  build- 
ing simply  embodies  evolving  Ideas  and  at- 
titudes. The  rugged  materials,  for  example, 
are  Breuer  staples.  The  bushhammered  con- 
crete served  his  De  BlJ6nkorf  department 
store.  Granite  has  surfaced  other  structures, 
as  well  as  such  personal  furnishings  as  the 
striking,  polished  conference  desk  In  hi* 
Manhattan  office. 

More  broadly,  the  strength  and  substance 
of  the  building,  taken  as  an  antl-Madlaon 
Avenue  statement,  merely  substantiate! 
deeper  philosophies.  "I  like  to  give  a  durable 
Impression  to  the  buildings,  that  they  are 
permanent,  that  they  are  there  to  "stay." 
Breuer  said  in  a  recent  interview. 

Prom  an  architect  whose  statements  on 
space,  spaciousness,  and  transparency  (vis 
glass)  have  long  rung  clear,  this  seems  an 
attempt  to  restore  a  balance  tipped  too  far 
toward  towering  glass  nonentities. 

IDENTITY    SOUGHT 

"I  meant  it  [the  Whitney]  as  a  durable 
statement,"  said  Breuer.  'I  felt  that  an  art 
museum  shoiUd  be  a  visible  architecture 
which  is  there  and  Is  immediately  recognized 
as  something  special.  It  shouldn't  blend  Into 
a  group  of  other  buildings,  Just  as  a  church 
shouldn't." 

Not  surprisingly,  some  of  Breuer's  most 
purely  sculptural  efforts  have  been  rellgloui 
•monuments"  such  as  St.  John's  Abbey  in 
CoUegevUle,  Minn.,  or  the  Annunciation 
Priory  in  Bismarck,  N.D. 

Still,  this  architect,  who  "started  out  u 
a  painter  but  felt  I  should  be  nearer  to  the 
realities  of  dally  life,"  posiu  sculpture  m 
vital  to  all  his  work — from  the  concrete  col- 
umns of  his  French  research  center  for  In- 
ternational Business  Machines  (near  Nice), 
to  the  play  and  balance  made  by  windows  In 
the  United  States  Etabassy  (The  Hague) ,  and 
the  classic  furniture  done  mostly  In  the  Iste 
20"s  when  he  served  as  Bauhaus  master 
carpenter. 

In  the  whole  range  of  his  work,  the  blend- 
ing of  design  and  comfort  stand  as  prime 
goals.  "I  am  very  concerned  with  comforts, 
he  says.  The  odd-angled  windows  of  the 
Whitney,  for  instance,  are  to  let  "you  kno* 
the  sun  Is  shining,'"  provide  a  "psychologic*! 
contact  inside  and  outside."  and  "secondly, 
to  serve  the  outside  of  the  building."" 

As  for  the  museum"s  floor  surface  of  sep- 
arate bumpy  stone  oblongs,  he  used  them 
"because  I  think  you  walk  better  on  a  sUghUJ 
rough  surface."  The  lush  carpeted  rooms  bal- 
ancing the  big  chambers  he  sees  as  "a  klna 
of  human  touch."" 

Beyond  the  dramatic  play  of  light  «» 
shadow,  beyond  Impressions  of  historic  p«- 
manence.  Breuers  desire  to  serve  a  biUldlng" 
inhabitants — architecture  as  problem  M"" 
ing — is  compelling. 

•'This   Is   very   impvortant   to   me."   Brener 
continues,  "'this  human  side  of  architecture. 
He  cites   the  HUD  project  nearlng  comply 
tlon  for   "the  caf^  opens  on  the  back  «'°*  " 
the  building  on  a  garden — these  things  are 
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even  more  Important  in  a  government  office 

building." 

SYMBOL    FORGED 

Pragmatics  are  vital.  But  In  the  same 
capital  city,  Breuer  now  faces  his  next  and 
in  a  sense  most  consciously  "creative"  proj- 
ect: the  Roosevelt  Memorial,  which  Is  In- 
tended to  perform  an  aesthetic  fimctlon. 

This,  says  Breuer,  Is  a  "purely  sculptural 
type  of  building.""  It  pays  tribute  to  a  man 
he  respects  and  admires.  And  his  models 
must  be  not  mundanely  purposeful  buildings, 
of  course,  but  a  few  looming  memorial  works 
from  the  past.  The  Lincoln  Memorial,  for 
example : 

"I  think  It  Is  a  very  good  building.  It  Is  one 
of  the  best  memorials  I  know.  I  think  of  the 
pyramid,  which  is  a  good  memorial,  or  the 
obelisk,  the  Arc  de  Trlomphe." 

The  challenge  of  constructing  a  symbol  for 
a  nation  does  not  seem  to  bother  Breuer. 
For  in  a  sense  It  summarizes  the  himian, 
spiritual,  and  aesthetic  needs  In  which  he 
roots  all  his  work. 

Do  lofty  comparisons  with  predecessors 
intimidate  him?  With  a  gentle  smile,  the 
architect  turns  to  the  questions:  "I  am  prob- 
ably not  the  type  who  Is  frightened  by 
architectural  tasks.  So  I  start  with  complete 
confidence  In  It." 


LEGISLA'nON  BY  THE  EXECUTIVE? 
CONGRESS  STILL  CREATES  AND 
PASSES  LAWS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
30  of  this  year,  at  Geneva,  the  Interna- 
tional Antidumping  Code  was  signed. 
The  United  States  is  a  party  to  this 
agreement  which  attempts  to  interna- 
tionalize the  procedures  whereby  each 
country  determines  whether  there  has 
been  dumping  of  distressed  articles  and 
(»mmodities  on  domestic  markets. 

My  concern  over  this  agreement  does 
not  arise  so  much  from  the  substantive 
provisions  of  the  code,  though  I  take 
Issue  with  them  also.  The  fundamental 
problem  dominating  the  scene  Is  that 
here  we  are  confronted  with  the  most  re- 
cent and  certainly  the  most  obvious  ex- 
ample of  "legislation"  by  the  Executive. 
We  in  Congress  again  are  being  cast  in 
the  role  of  spectator  in  areas  that  are 
the  constitutional  and  traditional  do- 
main of  Congress.  The  Constitution  spe- 
cifically reserves  the  regulation  of  trade 
and  commerce  to  Congress.  And  I  feel 
that  this  is  a  power  that  cannot  be  given 
away  without  changing  or  violating  the 
Constitution. 

On  this  point,  Mr.  President,  an  ex- 
tremely important  and  historical  debate 
took  place  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
July  31.  Senator  Pulbricht's  resolution, 
defining  a  "commitment"  goes  to  the 
^rt  of  the  problem  of  the  separation- 
of-powers  doctrine.  This  is  another  ex- 
wnple  of  the  erosion  of  the  advise  and 
consent  duty  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  the 
formulation  of  foreign  policy. 

I  have  expressed  my  views  on  the 
erosion  of  congressional  powers  on  prac- 
tically every  front  of  our  constitutional 
domain  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Sep- 
aration of  Powers  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
"Uttee.  I  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
meet  this  present  challenge.  The  very 
existence  and  activity  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Separation  of  Powers  indi- 
cates that  there  is  an  awareness  that  we 
J!just  halt  the  loss  of  powers  from  the 
Congress,  powers  we  constitutionally 
could  not  delegate. 


But  in  returning,  Mr.  President,  to 
specifics,  I  have  been  assured  by  the 
OflBce  of  the  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  that  the  Code  does  not  need  legis- 
lation to  make  it,  in  effect,  the  law  of 
the  land. 

Aside  from  the  legal  incompetence  of 
these  assurances,  this  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  arguments  I 
have  ever  encountered  during  my  years 
in  the  Senate.  I  have  seen  the  Senate 
presented  with  one  agreement  or  reso- 
lution after  another  that  the  adn:iinis- 
tration  insists  is  of  the  most  urgent  na- 
ture and  cannot  be  afforded  the  "lux- 
ury" of  careful  debate  and  judicious 
consideration.  It  is  continually  said  we 
take  far  too  long  and  that  urgent  issues 
will  pass  us  by  should  the  Senate  carry 
out  its  prerogative — ^nay,  its  bounden 
duty — to  consider  these  matters  care- 
fully; yet  with  dispatch. 

There  are  many  examples,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  our  being,  in  effect,  rushed  into 
hasty  approval.  I  need  not  go  into  the 
dreary  catalog  of  resolutions,  agree- 
ments, and  commitments  that  have  bur- 
dened this  body  and  the  Nation.  I  need 
not  read  the  list  of  national  disasters, 
both  small  and  great,  that  have  resulted 
from  the  implementation  of  these  agree- 
ments. Their  ill  effects  range  from 
threats  to  our  national  security  to  ero- 
sion of  our  national  morality;  from  mass 
exportation  of  American  jobs  to  making 
domestic  markets  even  more  vulnerable 
to  the  imfair  trade  practices  of  our 
trading  "partners." 

Mr.  President,  I  maintain  had  there 
been  sufficient  debate  and  careful  con- 
sideration many  of  these  ill  effects  could 
have  been  lessened,  if  not  avoided  alto- 
gether. I  say  none  of  this,  Mr.  President, 
as  an  indictment;  rather  as  a  appeal  for 
us  to  protect  our  collective  rights,  the 
rights  of  the  people. 

I  have  spoken  of  my  continuing  amaze- 
ment over  the  present  matter  of  consid- 
eration; the  antidumping  code.  Time 
after  time,  I  have  received  assurances 
frcHn  the  administration  that  the  Anti- 
dumping Code  needs  no  enabling  legisla- 
tion and  that  I  need  not  bother  with  it. 
But,  Mr.  President.  It  is  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  make  the  law  and  anything  that  may 
change  that  law.  It  is  the  right  and  duty 
of  the  Congress  to  decide  what  areas  of 
national  activity  might  change  the  law 
or  its  substantive  administration,  and 
that  includes  "international  agree- 
ments"— particularly  this  very  unusual 
kind  we  are  confronted  with  today.  What 
we  have  in  substance  is  a  form  of  legis- 
lation by  Executive  flat.  The  adminis- 
tration gives  its  own  interpretation  to  the 
Constitution.  It  is  the  same  approach  in 
which  the  administration  uses  in  telling 
Congress  not  to  concern  itself  with  a 
declsu'ation  of  war;  international  trade 
and  commerce:  or  raising  and  supporting 
the  Armed  Forces  or  levying  and  collect- 
ing taxes. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  seen  over  the 
past  25  to  30  years  a  gradual  erosion  of 
congressional  power.  Today,  I  maintain, 
we  are  seeing  not  only  erosion  but  also 
deliberate  encroachment  on  the  constitu- 
tional domain  of  the  Congress. 

As  I  said  earlier,  my  colleagues  in  both 


Houses  of  Congress  are  speaking  out 
more  and  more  on  this  vital  problem. 

In  fact,  the  following  42  Senators  have 
joined  me  in  sponsoring  S.  1726,  my  bill 
to  amend  the  antidumping  law  through 
congressional  action:  Senators  Scott, 
Bayh,  Bennett,  Bible,  Boggs,  Brewster, 
Brooke,  Burdick,  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 
Carlson,  Clark,  Curtis,  Dirksen,  Dodd, 
DoMiNiCK,  Ervin,  Fannin,  Hansen,  Hick- 
enlooper,  Hollinos,  Inouye,  Kuchel, 
Lausche,  McCarthy,  Metcalf,  Miller, 
Morse,  Moss,  Mundt,  Murphy,  Nelson, 
Pearson,  Prouty,  Randolph,  Ribicoff, 
Sparkman,  Symington,  Talmadge,  Thur- 
mond, Tower,  Yarborough,  and  Young 
of  Ohio. 

The  majority  leader  of  the  House, 
Representative  Albert,  has  sent  me  the 
following  letter: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  and  for  your 
analysis  of  the  conflict  between  the  Antl- 
Dumplng  Code  and  the  An tl -Dumping  Act 
of  1921.  I  certainly  agree  with  you  on  the 
opinions  you  have  expressed  and  hope  I  can 
be  of  help  In  Implementing  your  recom- 
mendations. 

Sincerely, 

CA£L  Albxst, 
Member  of  Congreaa. 

Representative  Reinxckx  Is  today  of- 
fering my  resolution  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  These  men  recognize 
not  only  the  specific  economic  problem 
but  £Jso  the  transcendent  problem.  A 
problem  that  could  have  most  serious 
effects  on  the  nature  and  future  course 
of  the  Republic.  A  problem  that  has  seen 
full  flower  in  the  Tonkin  Bay  Resolution, 
the  Canadian-American  Auto  Parts 
Agreement,  the  Defense  Department's 
refusal  to  build  two  nuclear  frigates  as 
specifically  directed,  proposed  "legisla- 
tion" by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
on  taxing  at  48  percent  the  advertising 
income  of  nonprofit  organizations.  The 
list  goes  on  and  on.  But  in  the  Anti- 
Dumping  Code  we  have  reached  a  new 
plateau. 

With  the  majority  of  these  other  agree- 
ments or  resolutions  we  have  been  given 
the  courtesy  of  a  quick  look-see  before 
implementation.  We  have  been  party  to 
discussions  and  consultations  that  have 
been,  "after  the  fact  briefings"  as  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator  Pul- 
bright,  calls  them.  All  this,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, still  maintains  the  facade  of  con- 
stitutionality, the  veneer  of  serious  con- 
sultation. But  what  have  we  been  treat- 
ed to  in  the  Anti-Dumping  Code  fiasco? 
We  have  been  treated  to  deception,  eva- 
sion, and  the  most  politically  inept  cold 
shoulder  the  Congress  has  seen  in  many 
years. 

As  I  said  earlier,  we  have  been  told 
this  is  not  our  concern.  When  we  look 
at  the  bare  bones  of  that  statement  and 
then  look  at  who  is  saying  it  and  to 
whom  it  is  being  said.  It  leaves  a  think- 
ing person  absolutely  aghast.  The  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  our  Government  is 
telling  the  lawmaking  branch  that  that 
code  negotiated  by  the  Executive,  without 
legislative  leave,  not  only  does  not  need 
its  approval  but  Is  also  none  of  its  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  direct  con- 
flicts between  the  law  of  the  land  and 
this  agreement  negotiated  without  au- 
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thorizatlon.  indeed,  in  spite  of  the  de- 
clared will  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  my  position,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  code  violates  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  100,  amends  and  even  repeals 
aections  of  the  present  antidumping  law, 
and  is.  in  fact,  further  •legislation  by  the 
Executive."  This  code  has  not  been  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  nor  its  committees 
for  approval  or  implementing  legislation. 
I  list  three  of  the  more  glaring  'amend- 
ments" contained  in  the  code ; 

First.  To  impose  antidumping  tariffs, 
a  nnding  of  dumping  is  necessary.  Under 
our  present  antidumping  law.  section 
201ia>.  the  Tariff  Commission  exercises 
Its  discretion  in  finding  injury,  which 
freedom  of  judicious  action  the  proposed 
code  plans  to  restrict  by  declaring  that 
dumped  imports  must  be  found  as  dem- 
onstrably the  principal  cause  of  material 
injury. " 

Second.  The  proposed  code,  article  4. 
defines  the  term  domestic  Industry" 
to  Include  all  of  the  industry  producing 
the  item  In  question.  Yet  the  law — sec- 
tion 201 — does  not  restrict  the  Commis- 
sion this  way  It  permits  it  to  make  Its 
own  determination  based  on  the  particu- 
lar facts  obtaining. 

Third.  Article  5  of  the  proposed  code 
provides  that  a  dumping  investigation 
shall  be  initiated  only  when  there  Is  evi- 
dence of  both,  first,  dumping  prices,  and, 
aecond,  injury  to  domestic  Industry — 
and  that  these  two  areas  of  inquiry  may 
then  be  investigated  or  "considered  si- 
multaneously "  Yet  the  standing  law — 
section  201a — states  specifically  that  In- 
Jury  shall  be  determined  only  after  de- 
termination of  dumping.  Further,  pro- 
visional measures  are  specifically  author- 
ized. Both  of  these  sections  of  the  pres- 
ent law  are  repealed"  by  the  code. 
should  it  go  into  effect. 

These  three  "amendments,"  Mr  Presi- 
dent have  been  agreed  to  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  our  Oovernment  Have  we 
reached  such  an  abdication  of  power 
here  In  the  Congress  that  we  will  put  up 
with  this  sort  of  encroachment?  Have 
we  become  so  lulled  by  the  sweet  nothings 
of  the  administration  when  they  tell  us 
not  to  bother  ourselves  over  this  or  that? 
I  think  not.  Mr.  President  I  hope  that 
Congress  will  make  clear  to  the  Executive 
that  the  limit  has  been  reached  No  longer 
should  we  tolerate  the  unconstitutional, 
unwise,  and  dangerous  proceedings  of  the 
past.  Congress  should  not  permit  any 
further  erosion  of  its  constitutional 
mandate.  Indeed,  Congress  must  take 
steps  to  see  returned  specific  powers  since 
granted  to  the  Executive  on  one  pretext 
or  another  Congress  should  continue  to 
expedite  matters  needing  speedy  action 
in  order  that  it  will  be  a  rare  situation 
Indeed  that  will  elict  the  granting  of  dis- 
cretionary powers  that  can  be  used  or 
misused  as  the  spirit  moves  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Here  we  begin.  Mr  President,  to  make 
clear  this  resolve  I  submit  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
the  following  concurrent  resolution : 

8   Com   Rss   38 

Re:^o'ied  by  thf  Sfnate  (the  How^c  of  Rrp- 
resentotties  covcurrtng) .  That  It  U  th«  Miise 
of  Congress  that — 

(1)    the    provisions    of    the    International 


Antidumping  Code,  signed  at  Oeneva  on 
June  30.  1967.  are  Inconsistent  with,  and  In 
conflict  with,  the  provisions  of  the  Anti- 
dumping Act.  1921; 

I  2  I  the  President  should  submit  the  Inter- 
national Antidumping  Code  to  the  Senate  for 
us  advice  and  consent  in  accordance  with 
article  II.  section  2.  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  L'nlted  Slates,  and 

(ji  the  provisions  of  the  International 
Antidumping  C)de  should  become  effective 
in  the  United  States  only  at  the  time  specified 
in  legislation  enacted  by  Congress  to  Imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  the  Code 

Mr.  President,  agreement  to  this  con- 
current resolution  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress  will  convey  to  all  concerned 
that  Contsress  is  still  the  lawmaking  body 
of  the  land.  Overwhelming  support  for 
this  resolution  would  Indicate  unequivo- 
cally that  we  recognize  rlearly  our  duty 
and  will  take  other  steps  should  this  ex- 
pression of  our  will  be  Ignored.  There 
13  more  than  one  arrow  in  our  grasp,  Mr 
President  As  I  look  at  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  Senate  above  me.  I  count  14  In  the 
eagle's  claw  I  am  sure  that  in  protection 
of  the  law  and  our  duty  we  will  be  willing 
to  u.se  every  one  of  those  arrows  and 
create  more  by  legislation  if  it  becomes 
necessary 

Mr  President,  a  great  deal  has  been 
.said  on  the  floor  of  both  Houses  about 
the  rule  of  law  Great  internal  di.ssen- 
.sions  have  rent  the  fabric  of  civil  peace 
A  t;rpat  deal  of  anguish,  bewilderment, 
and  trai^lc  loss  have  been  visited  on  our 
citizenry  In  relation  to  this,  I  should 
like  here  to  draw  a  parallel. 

Our  country  and  the  laws  that  govern 
It  are  based  on  the  Constitution,  the 
fountain  of  our  ereatness  and  the  law.s 
that  foster  that  wreatness.  We  deviate 
from  that  Constitution  at  creat  peril  to 
the  fiepubllc  We  In  Washington.  In  all 
branches  of  Government,  can  learn  a 
sreal  and  vivid  object  le.s.s<3n  from  this 
summer  of  discontent  We  can  learn 
how  dangerous  it  is  for  us.  the  makers, 
administrators,  and  judges  of  the  law 
to  depart  from  the  rule  of  law  Can  we 
do  less  than  what  %e  preach  to  others? 
Are  expediency,  pressure,  lassitude,  other 
commitments  and  lack  of  time,  good  and 
sufBcient  reason  for  unconstitutional 
executive  '  legislation?"  I  say  no 

Let  us  all  join  in  re-.sorting  the  tjovern- 
mental  equation  to  its  previous  balance; 
that  balance  of  powers  woven  into  the 
fiber  of  our  Nation:  that  balance  and 
separation  of  pc)wers  fuund  so  essential 
by  the  architects  of  our  Nation  and  its 
greatness.  Let  It  not  bo  .said  of  us;  we 
gave  away  what  was  not  ours  to  give: 
the  rights  of  the  people  vested  in  us,  their 
representatives,  their  collective  voice 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  this  resolu- 
tion be  appropriately  referred 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

The  concurrent  resolution  'S  Con. 
Res  38 »  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
hghted  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Indiana  In  sponsoring  this 
resolution  and  I  hope  that  It  will  receive 
early  and  favorable  consideration.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
my  able  colleague  to  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress explaining  the  background  and 
purposes  of  our  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S,  Senate, 
Committee  on  Finance. 
Wanhington,  DC.  July  25,  1967. 
Dear  Colleague:  The  Office  of  the  Special 
Representative   for   Trade   Negotiations   has 
only  recently  made  public  the  provisions  of 
the  International  Antidumping  Code  which 
wjs   signed   on   June   30,   Ambassador   Roth, 
the    Presidents    Special    Representative    for 
Trade  Negotiations,  recently  testified  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the  Con- 
gress   that    no    Congressional    action    Is   re- 
quired to  make  the  Code  effective.  The  Code 
Is  scheduled  to  become  effective  on  July  1, 
1968. 

The  position  of  Ambassador  Roth  evident- 
ly Is  that  the  Code  does  not  conflict  with 
the  Antidumping  Act  of  1921  and  therefore 
no  Congressional  approval  or  Implemenu- 
tion  Is  necessary  By  the  same  process  of 
reasoning.  Ambassador  Roth  presumably 
would  agree  that  If  the  Code  In  any  waj 
amends  the  Act.  Congressional  approval  or 
implementation  Is  necessary  before  the 
Code  becomes  binding  In  the  United  States, 
It  seems  to  me  that  Ambassador  Roth's 
position  that  there  Is  no  conflict  between 
the  Antidumping  Act  of  1921  and  the  Code 
Is  clearlv  erroneous  At  this  stage.  I  am  not 
concerned  with  whether  the  provisions  of 
the  Code  are  desirable  or  undesirable  as  a 
matter  of  economic  policy,  but  only  with 
whether  the  Congress  has  been  Improperly 
bypassed  and  whether  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  100.  described  below,  has  been 
defled  by  the  failure  of  the  Office  of  the 
Special  RepresenUtlve  to  present  the  Code  to 
Congress  for  approval  The  crucial  question 
•it  this  point,  therefore.  Is  whether  the  pro- 
vlslon.<i  of  the  Code  conflict  with  any  of  the 
substantive  provisions  of  the  Act.  As  noted, 
It  i.«  my  position  there  Is  direct  conflict  be- 
tween the  Code  and  the  Act  and  that  the 
C'l-xle  c.in  become  effective  in  the  United 
States  o-ily  if  approved  by  Congress 

While  the  Code  would  subject  the  Anti- 
dumping Act  to  a  multitude  of  amendments, 
I  limit  myself  here  to  an  examination  of 
three  fundamental  amendments  of  the  Act 
First.  Article  3  of  the  Code  specifies  that  i 
determination  of  Injury  may  be  made  only 
If  it  Is  found  that  "dumped  Imports  axe 
demonstrably  the  principal  cause  of  mau- 
ria!  injury  or  of  threat  of  material  Injury  to 
a  domestic  industry  .  .  "  Section  201iai  ol 
the  Antidumping  Act  vests  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission with  authority  to  determine  whether 
"an  industry  In  the  United  States  is  b^lng  or 
is  likely  to  be  Injured  .  .  by  reason  of  the 
Importation  of  (dumped)  merchandise" 
The  Act  does  not  restrict  the  Tari  .'  Commis- 
sion to  affirmative  findings  of  Injury  or  like- 
lihood of  injury  only  when  satisfied  that 
dumped  Import*  are  "demonstrably  the 
principal  cause  of  material  injury." 

Thus,  it  is  clear  th.U  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion's authority  tc.  make  injury  determina- 
tions, as  conferred  upon  It  by  Section  201 
of  the  Antidumping  Act.  would  be  ma- 
terially alte.-ed  and  circum.scrlbed  by  Ar- 
ticle 3  of  the  Antidumping  Code. 

.Secor.dly  Article  4  of  the  Code  defines  the 
term  donu'Stic  industry"  to  include  all  of  s 
country's  producers  of  a  product  which  1* 
■like"  the  dumped  imported  product  nvA'-' 
conslder.itlun  Only  in  "exceptional  circum- 
stances" may  a  regional  competitive  market 
be  considered  as  the  industry  affected.  Suc» 
exceptional  circumstances  can  be  found  only 
If  the  producers  supplying  a  regional  com- 
petitive market  sell  all  or  almost  all  o' 
their  products  in  such  m-rket."  Further  »d 
additional  restriction  on  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion's authority  to  And  Injury  is  imposed 
since  "all  or  almoft  all  of  the  total  produc- 
tion" In  the  regional  market  mu.?t  be  l"' 
Jured 

Section  201  of  the  Antidumping  -Act  ao^ 
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not  restrict  the  Tariff  Commission  In  its 
determination  of  what  constitutes  "an  In- 
dustry in  the  United  States."  In  a  con- 
sider-ible  number  of  cases,  the  Commission 
has  concluded  that  regional  markets  and 
regional  industries  may  be  found  without 
regard  to  whether  the  producers  supplying  a 
limited  competitive  market  "sell  all  or  al- 
most all  their  products"  In  such  market, 
and  without  regard  to  whether  "all  or  al- 
most all"  of   the  producers  are  Injured. 

Thus,  it  is  clear  that  Article  4  of  the 
Code  in  providing  substantial  limitations  In 
its  definition  of  Industry  and  in  adding  a 
further  restriction  on  the  authority  to  make 
affirmative  determinations  of  injury,  would 
severely  curtail  the  present  powers  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  under  Section  201  of  the 
Antidumping  Act. 

Thirdly,  Article  5  of  the  Code  provides  that 
a  dumping  Investigation  shall  be  Initiated 
only  when  supported  by  evidence  of  both 
dumped  prices  and  of  Injury  to  the  industry 
involved,  and  requires  that  evidence  of 
dumping  and  of  Injury  shall  be  "considered 
simultaneouly."  In  addition.  Article  10  for- 
bids the  Inst.tutlon  of  any  provisional  meas- 
ures, which  specifically  include  the  authority 
to  order  withholding  of  appraisement  un- 
less there  is  "sufficient  evidence  of  injury" 
as  well  &&  of  dumping. 

Section  201(a)  of  the  Antidumping  Act 
was  amended  In  1954  and  transferred  from 
Treasury  to  the  Tariff  Commission  sole  re- 
sponsibility for  Injury  determinations.  This 
subsection  specifies  that  the  Commission 
shall  make  a  determination  of  injury  only 
after  being  advised  by  Treasury  that  a 
dumping  price  has  been  found  by  that  agen- 
cy The  Sen.-»te  Finance  Committee  Report 
on  the  1954  amendment  made  this  crystal 
clear; 

"This  title  would  also  transfer  the  Injury 
determination  under  the  dumping  law  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  and  provide  that  It  be 
made  within  3  months  from  the  determina- 
tion of  the  question  of  a  dumping  price  by 
the  Secretary." 

Ptirthermore,  Section  201(b)  of  the  Act 
specifically  requires  that  Treasury  "shall  au- 
thorize ....  the  withholding  of  appraise- 
ment" whenever  Treasury,  In  the  cotu-se  of 
an  Investigation  and  before  a  formal  finding 
of  dumping  prices,  "has  reason  to  believe  or 
suspect"  that  sales  have  been  made  at  a 
dumping  price.  The  Act  specifies  Treasury 
then  'shall  forthwith  publish  notice  of  that 
fact  ....  and  shall  authorize  ....  the  with- 
holding of  appraisement  reports."  At  that 
stage  the  Tariff  Commission,  not  having  been 
advised  by  Treasury  of  a  determination  of 
dumping  and  on  the  existence  of  "sufficient 
Investigation,  much  less  make  a  finding  of 
Injury  or  of  the  existence  of  "sufficient  evi- 
dence of  Injury",  whatever  this  phrase  as 
used  In  the  Code  may  mean. 

Thus.  It  Is  patently  clear  that  by  rcqtiirlng 
simultaneous  Investigations  of  dumping  and 
of  Injury,  and  by  requiring  decisions  on 
dumping  and  on  the  existence  of  "sufficient 
evidence  of  Injury"  as  conditions  precedent 
to  the  withholding  of  appraisement.  Articles 
5  and  10  of  the  Code  conflict  directly  "with 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  and  (b)  of 
Section  201  of  the  Antidumping  Act. 

The  refusal  of  the  Office  of  the  Special 
Representative  to  recognize  and  respect  the 
areas  of  policy  determinations  which  are 
the  province  of  Congress,  can  hardly  be 
Viewed  as  a  mere  oversight,  attributable  to 
Inadequate  familiarity  with  the  well-estab- 
lished doctrine  of  the  separation  of  powers. 
Last  summer  the  Senate  overwhelmingly 
adopted  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  100, 
Mvlslng  the  Executive  Branch  generally  and 
warning  the  Office  specifically  against  Includ- 
iig  In  the  Kennedy  Round  negotiations  mat- 
ttrs  outside  the  scope  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962.  Dumping  was  one  of  the  matters 
which  was  specified.  As  summed  up  by  the 
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Senate  Finance  Committee  in  Its  report  on 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  100 : 

"Tliis  problem  (dumping)  concerns  unfair 
trade  practices  In  a  domestic  economy  and 
It  Is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  why  Con- 
gress should  be  bypassed  at  the  crucial  policy- 
making stages,  and  permitted  to  participate 
only  after  policy  has  been  frozen  in  an  Inter- 
national trade  agreement." 

Notwithstanding  this  clear  warning  by  the 
Senate,  the  Office  of  the  Special  Represent- 
ative persisted  In  negotiating  the  Antidump- 
ing Code  which  conflicts  directly  with,  and, 
if  the  Code  becomes  effective,  would  amend 
the  Antidump  Act  of  1921  in  many  substan- 
tive respects.  In  point  of  fact  the  Code 
would  emasculate  the  Antidump  Act  of  1921 
and  for  all  practical  purposes  strike  the  Act 
from  the  statute  books.  As  I  mentioned 
earlier,  the  three  points  of  conflict  listed 
above  are  merely  Illustrative  to  a  multitude 
of  substantive  changes  in  the  Act.  In  my 
opinion,  these  changes  would  prevent  It 
from  Imposing  any  meaningful  restraint  on 
the  unfair  trade  practice  of  dumping. 

This  usurpation  of  Congressional  func- 
tions should  not  be  allowed  to  go  unchal- 
lenged. I  therefore  Intend  to  urge  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  that 
an  appropriate  resolution  should  be  favor- 
ably reported  by  the  Committee  and  should 
be  adopted  by  the  Senate  and  by  the  House, 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Code  should  not  become  effective  in  the 
United  States  unless  and  until  the  Code  has 
been  approved  by  the  Congress.  The  resolu- 
tion should  also  advise  the  President  to 
withdraw  from  the  Code  Immediately,  well 
before  It  is  scheduled  to  become  effective 
on  July  1,  1968.  The  resolution  should  fur- 
ther advise  the  President  that  if  he  desires 
to  have  the  Code  become  effective  In  this 
country,  the  United  States  must  first  with- 
draw from  the  Code  and  then  submit  it  as  a 
proposed  international  agreement  to  the 
Congress  for  approval.  At  that  time,  I  will, 
of  course,  oppose  Congress  giving  its  ap- 
proval to  the  complete  emasculation  of  the 
Antldiunplng  Act.  The  Act,  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  unfair  trade  practice  of  price 
discrimination  In  this  market,  needs  to  be 
strengthened  not  weakened  and  emascu- 
lated. This  Is  the  purpose  sought  to  be 
achieved  by  S.  1726  which  I  Introduced  on 
May  9,  1967  for  myself  and  for  forty  other 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  hope  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  action  of  the  Office  of  the  Special  Repre- 
sentative In  defiance  of  the  clear  will  of  the 
Senate  constitutes  usurpation  of  Congres- 
sional authority  and  must  not  be  allowed  to 
go  unchallenged.  If  you  do  agree  with  me, 
I  urge  you  to  communicate  your  "views  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
to  other  members  of  the  Senate  and  also  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  and  other  members  of 
the  House. 

Sincerely, 

Vance  Hartkz, 

U.S.  Senator. 


CONSUMPTION  OP  ALCOHOLIC  BEV- 
ERAGES IN  THE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  turn  to 
another  measure,  which  is  In  a  sense  a 
companion  bill,  one  that  I  have  intro- 
duced  annually  for  a  niunber  of  years 
and  will  continue  to  introduce  annually, 
if  for  no  oUier  reason  than  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  Perhaps  I  can  finally 
educate  the  Rules  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  degree  that  they  will  give  the 
bill  hearings  and  give  an  opportimlty  to 
be  heard  to  many  organizations  that 
have  sought  an  opportimlty  to  testify  in 
support  of  it.  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask 


for  appropriate  reference,  again,  of  the 
resolution  which  seeks  to  bring  an  end 
to  the  serving  of  hard  liquor  in  any  pub- 
lic room  in  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  public  room  in  the  Sen- 
ate OflQce  Buildings.  It  limits  itself  to 
our  jurisdiction  as  the  Senate,  as  Sen- 
ators Itnow.  I  ask  that  the  resolution  be 
appropriately  referred,  and  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  152)   was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  152 

Resolved,  That  rule  XXXIV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to  regula- 
tion of  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"3.  The  serving  of  alcoholic  beverages  shall 
not  be  permitted  within  any  portion  of  the 
Senate  side  of  the  Capitol,  or  any  portion  of 
any  office  building  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate,  other  than  a  room  or  suite  which  is 
assigned  for  occupancy  by  a  Member  or  offi- 
cer of  the  Senate  for  the  transaction  of  the 
business  of  his  office.  As  used  in  this  para- 
graph, the  term  'alcoholic  beverage"  means 
any  alcoholic  beverage  containing  more  than 
24  per  centum  of  alcohol  by  volume." 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  Senators  know,  every 
year  I  have  named  room  S-207  over  here 
the  Senate  saloon,  for  that  is  what  it  is. 
In  that  major  conference  room  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  hard  liquor 
receptions  are  frequently  given. 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  private 
enterprise  system.  I  happen  to  believe 
that  if  anyone  wants  to  give  a  reception, 
a  cocktail  party,  or  whatever  you  want  to 
call  it  he  ought  to  rent  a  hotel  room  and 
support  the  hotels  which  are  here  in 
large  number  for  this  very  purpose.  But 
we  should  not  desecrate  the  dome  of  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States,  and,  in  my 
judgment,  not  insult  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  by  serving  a  single 
drop  of  hard  liquor  at  any  time  in 
any  public  room  of  the  Capitol  or  the 
Senate  OfBce  Buildings.  I  think  that  our 
colleagues  over  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives should  take  the  same  attitude 
with  regard  to  the  rooms  that  fall  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  without  arguing  further 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
paragraphs  of  remarks  I  made  in  1962 
on  this  subject  matter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  so  that  I  can  save 
the  time  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  very 
brief  in  my  comments  about  the  resolution; 
but,  because  I  think  It  will  have  some  bear- 
ing on  the  matter  of  cosponsorahip,  I  "wish 
to  make  this  statement  tonight  about  the 
resolution: 

To  my  great  pleasure,  although  my  sur- 
prise, a  very  large  number  of  Senators — and, 
Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  when  one 
uses  the  word  "large"  In  connection  with  the 
Senate,  it  means  at  leEist  a  dozen  or  more 
Senators — at  least  a  dozen  or  more  Senators 
have  come  to  me,  today,  and  have  said  to 
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me — and  now  I  paraphraw  their  siatemeuU. 
but  do  so  accurately  •  Watnx.  If  you  ever  get 
»  vote  on  your  resolution.  I  will  vote  for  It. 
because  you  are  dead  right  " 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  warn  the  Senate  that  this  practice,  which 
has  developed  in  the  last  2  or  3  years.  \a 
going  to  rise  to  plague  and  embarraas  this 
body  If  we  do  not  put  a  stop  to  It  right  now: 
•nd  It  Is  going  to  result  In  a  public  reaction 
In  this  country — once  the  American  people 
come  to  understand  the  situation— that  will. 
and  should,  do  great  damage  to  the  prestige 
of  the  Senate  because  the  American  people 
have  every  right  to  resent  a  policy  of  the 
Senate  which,  in  effect,  turna  the  Capitol 
and  the  Senate  Office  Buildings  Into  a  saloon 
on  those  occasions  when  these  drinking 
parties — and  I  understand  that  the  affair 
laat  night  could  better  be  descrltved  as  a 
drinking  bout  or  brawl -occur  in  buildings 
paid  for  and  malntdlned  by  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States 

Mr.  President,  in  my  Judgment  this  Is 
wrong.  If  Senators  want  to  give  drinking 
parties,  there  are  places  where  they  can  give 
them:  they  can  rent  reception  rooms  at 
hotels.  But  I,  for  one — and  I  am  satlafled 
that  millions  of  Americans  will  agree  with 
me — do  not  think  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  part  of  It  over  which  the  Sen- 
ate has  Jurisdiction,  or  the  Senate  Offlc* 
Buildings.  Insofar  as  these  public  rooms  are 
concerned,  should  be  desecrated  by  the  serv- 
ing of  hard  liquor  at  so-called  official  or 
•emlofflclaJ  Senate  affairs. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Let  me  say  to  the  Rules  Committee  that  it 
will  have  a  Job.  If  It  does  not  stop  this,  in 
preparing  rules  and  regxilatlons  that  we  Sen- 
ators can  follow  when  requests  are  made  for 
the  use  of  these  rooms  for  one  purpose  or 
another. 

My  solution  Is  a  direct  and  simple  one. 
Impartial  and  uniform  In  Its  applicability 
The  amawer  Is  going  to  be  a  flat.  "No.  you 
cannot  use  any  of  these  rooms  for  any  af- 
fair. If  part  of  the  purpose  of  the  affair  Is  to 
serve  hard   liquor   for   the  function  " 

Tou  will  be  surprised.  Mr  President,  how 
that  would  reduce  the  requests  for  the  use 
of  the  rooms.  Tell  them  to  go  to  the  hotels. 
Let  me  say.  somewhat  facetiously  and  good- 
naturedly,  that  I  should  obtain  a  great  deal 
of  support  for  my  resolution  from  private 
enterprises  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  hotel 
associations  and  everybody  else  that  might 
rent  rooms  for  receptions  and  affairs  of  the 
nature  of  which  we  are  coming  to  give  here 
In  the  Capitol  and  In  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ings. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  MoRsc.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  speak 
on  a  delicate  subject  No  matter  how  I  phrase 
my  position.  I  am  afraid  I  will  offend  some  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  It  always  pains 
me  when  I  offend  my  colleagues.  But  when 
I  think  they  are  wrong.  I  must  risk  theLr 
BUfferlng  at  my  exp>ense. 

I  think  they  are  wrong  about  a  social 
policy  that  has  been  developing  In  the  Sen- 
ate with  Increasing  frequency  In  recent 
years.  I  believe  it  ought  to  be  stopped  I  refer 
to  official  and  semiofficial  and.  I  understand. 
sometimes  unofficial  use  of  the  physical  fa- 
cilities in  the  Capitol  and  In  the  Senate 
OfBce  Buildings  I  do  not  know  about  the 
House,  and  I  would  not  purport  to  advise 
ths  House.  However.  I  have  a  responsibility 
to  advise  the  Senate,  as  does  each  Senator 

There  is  a  growing  social  pattern  of  hold- 
ing affairs  In  rooms  In  the  Capitol  and  in  the 
Senate  Office  Buildings  at  which  hard  liquor 
Is  served.  In  my  opinion  it  cannot  be  Justi- 
fied. In  the  opinion  of  millions  of  American 
citizens  It  constitutes  a  desecration  of  public 
facilities  In  the  Capitol  and  In  the  Senate 
Office  Buildings.  It  ought  to  be  stopped  forth- 
with. At  least  I  think  that  official  action 
should  be  taken  by  Congress  and  that  Mem- 


bers of  Congress  should  be  asked  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  on  the  Issue.  Let  them 
answer  back  home  for  any  vote  In  support 
of  such  a  desecration  of  the  buildings  be- 
longing to  the  taxpayers  o!  this  country. 

Oh.  there  are  many  reasons  that  cause 
me  to  take  this  position  I  mention  only  a 
few  First.  I  do  not  believe  It  Is  a  good  ex- 
ample for  lawmakers  to  be  setting  for  the 
youth  of  this  country  Furthermore,  the  mat- 
ter of  the  consumption  of  hard  liquor  from 
the  viewpoint  of  many  t>eople  involves  a 
moral  Issue  I  am  not  a  prohibitionist  In  the 
sense  that  I  advocat^e  a  return  of  the  18th 
annendment  But  I  am  a  prohibitionist  In  the 
sense  that  I  believe  we  ought  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  the  public  facilities  of  the  Capitol  and 
the  Senate  Office  Buildings  for  any  affair  at 
which  hard  liquor  Is  served  At  least  we 
ought  to  make  It  an  Issue  of  policy,  to  be 
approved  or  disapproved  by  Congress  I  do 
not  believe  that  Members  of  Congress  should 
take  It  upon  themselves  to  hold  affairs  and 
invite  Members  of  Congress  and  members  of 
the  Cabinet  and  other  public  officials  and 
private  citizens  to  come  to  the  Capitol  and 
to  the  Senate  Office  Buildings  for  an  affair  at 
which  hard  liquor  Is  served 

From  the  standpoint  of  congressional  pol- 
icy the  serving  of  hard  liquor  In  the  Capitol 
or  In  the  Senate  Office  Buildings  at  any 
function  that  Is  carried  on  by  the  remotest 
stretch  of  the  ImaijlnaUon  as  an  official  or 
semiofficial  function  of  the  Senate  or  of  a 
committee  or  by  a  group  of  Senators  cannot 
be  Jxistlfled.  when  U  amounts  to  the  setting 
up  of  a  bar  In  connection  with  an  affair 

I  should  much  prefer  that  I  did  not  deem 
it  necessary  to  comment  on  this  subject  but 
I  am  not  responsible  for  decisions  which  re- 
sult In  the  serving  of  hard  Uqunr  at  these 
affairs  I  am  satisfied  that  If  the  question 
had  been  presented  to  us  aa  a  matter  of 
policy.  It  would  not  be  approved  by  Congress 
In  a  yea-and-nay  vote 

I  c!i;«e  my  comments  by  saying  that  I  will 
not  knowingly  attend  such  an  affair;  and 
if  I  And  myself  m  such  an  affair,  and  hard 
liquor  Is  belnu  served.  I  will  Immediately 
absent  myself  from  such  an  affair,  because 
I  do  not  think  It  Is  good  public  policy. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  close  with  my  plea 
agaan  to  the  Committee  on  Rules.  "Come 
on.  and  give  me  hearings."  for  there  are 
representatives  of  church  groups  In  every 
State  of  this  Union  who  would  like  to 
come  here  and  testify  in  support  of  this 
resolution:  and  support  of  the  resolution 
is  not  limited  to  representatives  of 
church  groups.  Many  civic  groups  in  this 
country  are  shocked  when  they  learn 
that  hard  liquor  is  served  in  the  Capitol 
of  the  United  States  and  In  the  Senate 
Office  Buildings. 

I  am  not  talking  about  the  private 
offlces  of  Senators  That  is  their  busi- 
ness. For  those  private  offices,  in  a 
sense,  are  the  same  as  the  living  rooms 
of  their  homes. 

But  I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  think  my  resolution  is  entitled  to  a 
hearing.  I  think  the  American  people  are 
entitled  to  register  their  protests  about 
this  support  of  what  leads  to  alcoholism 
in  this  country,  even  by  the  social  prac- 
tices of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
in  serving  hard  liquor  in  the  Capitol 
Building  and  in  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ings, at  official  public  functions  conduct- 
ed under  the  auspices  of  the  Senate. 


the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion; 

S.  1648.  An  act  to  extend  the  authority  for 
exemptions  from  the  antltrtist  laws  to  assist 
m  safeguarding  the  balance-ln-paymenta 
position    of    the    United    States:    and 

S  J  Res  98.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  to  compel  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  evidence. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that,  on  Augtist  1.  1967.  he  presented  to 


INVESTIGATION  OF  CRIME  AND 
LAWLESSNESS  WITHIN  THE 
UNITED         STATES— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT     NO.  232 

Mr.  COOPER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
»o  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  150)  authoriz- 
ing the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations to  Investigate  crime  and  law- 
lessness within  the  United  States,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  IMr.  Hart]  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  2138)  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  food  and  medical  serv- 
ices on  an  emergency  basis  to  prevent 
human  suffering  or  loss  of  life. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmire),  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  Its  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  (S.  21461  to  abolish  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board  and  trans- 
fer the  powers,  duties,  and  functions 
thereof  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  at  its  next  printing, 
to  add  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris]  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  64.  the  com- 
mission to  establish  a  balanced  economic 
development.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
at  its  next  printing,  to  add  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond)  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
IMr.  Jordan]  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2097  to 
double  the  custom  duties  on  articles  im- 
ported from  Communist  countries  selling 
or  furnishing  materiel  to  North  Vietnam: 
and  S.  2098.  to  prohibit  the  export  of 
articles  to  Communist  countries  selling 
or  furnishing  materiel  to  North  Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
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South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings]  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  <S.  2170)  to 
amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
equalize  the  retirement  pay  of  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  of  equal  rank 
and  years  of  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  I  Mr.  AllottI,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
toya].  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf]  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  the  bill  (S.  1796)  to  impose  quotas  on 
the  importation  of  certain  textile  articles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILLS 

M-.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  may 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  several  meas- 
ures, a  list  of  which  I  send  to  the  desk, 
together  with  remarks  to  be  printed  in 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  list,  presented  by  Mr.  Tower,  is  as 
follows : 

S.  Con.  Res.  25.  to  require  Department  of 
Transportation  to  conduct  nationwide  study 
of  potential  future  uses  of  all  rail  lines  in  the 
U.S. 

S.  1305,  to  establish  a  Joint  committee  on 
science  and  technology. 

S.  1611.  to  require  annual  approval  by  the 
Congress  of  aggregate  accounts  of  expendi- 
ture authorizations  contained  In  general  ap- 
propriations acts. 

8.J.  Res.  54,  equal  rights  for  women. 

S.  1322,  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  Director  of  Bureau  of 
Budget  to  make  a  separate  accounting  of 
funds  requested  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  programs  and  activities  that  pri- 
marily stabilize  farm  Income  and  those  that 
primarily  benefit  consumers,  businessmen, 
and  the  general  public. 

S  1263.  to  provide  a  national  charter  for 
Pair  Campaign   Practices  Committee. 

The  remarks,  presented  by  Mr.  Tower, 
are  as  follows : 

Cosponsor  of  Senate  CoNctjRRENT  Resolu- 
tion 25   (Allott) 

Mr.  Toweh.  Mr.  President,  the  concern  of 
the  Congress  about  adequate  transportation 
facilities  dates  back  to  the  earliest  days  of 
the  Republic.  The  most  recent  example  of 
Congressional  concern  is  a  significant  study 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  senior  senator 
from  Colorado.  Mr.  Allott.  whofe  bill  I  wish 
to  lend  my  name  In  co-sparsorlng. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  railroad 
passenger  traffic  has  been  on  a  steady  decline. 
Long  haul  passenger  traffic  has  almost  ceased 
to  exist.  Recent  experiences,  however,  show 
Us  that  In  many  major  cities  and  urban  areas 
of  the  Nation  an  Infinite  number  of  cars  can- 


not be  accommodated  on  conventional  high- 
ways without  prohibitive  expense  and  de- 
struction of  too  much  property  for  right  of 
way  and  parking  In  the  process.  In  the  pro- 
jections of  population,  I  am  sure  that  this 
entire  Nation  will  be  faced  with  a  gigantic 
problem  of  mobility  In  the  not-too-distant 
future. 

Without  distinguishing  cause  from  effect. 
It  is  safe  to  observe  that  most  people  are  not 
riding  the  trains,  and  the  railroads  are  not 
doing  much  to  promote  further  passenger 
travel.  The  Post  Office  Department,  for  many 
years  one  of  the  largest  customers  of  the 
railroads,  has  begun  a  systematic  discontinu- 
ance of  Its  contracts  with  the  railroads  to 
haul  mall.  Thus,  the  railroads  soon  argue 
that  It  can  no  longer  Justify  the  operation 
of  a  passenger  train  because  they  are  no 
longer  needed  to  haul  mall.  The  discontinu- 
ance of  these  trains  Is  causing  a  hardship  to 
many  communities,  large  and  small,  across 
the  Nation.  The  abandonment  of  rail  service 
leaves  many  communities  isolated  from  other 
adequate  reliable  year-around  forms  of  pas- 
senger transportation. 

Senator  AUott's  bill  will  ask  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  conduct  a  na- 
tionwide study  of  the  potential  future  uses 
of  all  rail  lines  in  the  United  States.  The 
study  Is  designed  to  determine  If  future 
population  growth  will  Indicate  eventual 
usage  of  surface  rail  lines  for  high-speed  pas- 
senger service  and  If  high-speed  rail  service 
can  be  adaptable  to  railway  Post  Office  opera- 
tions. This  study  will  also  seek  out  If  there 
is  any  long-range  passenger  and  mall  route 
potential  from  the  development  of  economi- 
cal feeder  service  from  areas  of  low  popula- 
tion density  to  areas  of  high  density  where 
high-speed  service  is  most  likely  to  be  op- 
erated. The  study  will  also  define  the  future 
megalopolis  areas  of  the  Nation.  This  sort  of 
timetable  for  such  experiments  might  be  sug- 
gested by  the  department  In  line  with  the 
population  projections  now  available. 

It  would  be  appropriate  to  examine  the 
railroad  systems  overseas  where  high-powered 
passenger  service  In  countries  like  Prance 
and  Japan  are  whisking  people  through  the 
country  at  phenomenal  speeds.  The  Post 
Office  Department  should  coordinate  with 
the  Department  of  Transportation  In  this 
study  to  determine  the  potential  for  mall 
service  on  high-speed  or  feeder  trains.  The 
resolution  will  ask  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  declare  a  moratorium  on  the  can- 
cellation of  all  railway  Post  Office  contracts 
with  the  railroads. 

From  the  time  when  postal  roads  were 
first  authorized  and  now  to  the  present  time 
with  the  creation  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  Congress  has  never  failed  to 
act  when  the  best  Interests  of  the  nation  and 
the  nation's  rail  system  were  at  stake.  I. 
therefore,  am  happy  to  Join  In  co-sponsoring 
this  needed  legislation  to  once  again  aid  the 
rail  transportation  system  of  our  country 
which  has  served  as  a  backbone  of  our  na- 
tion's transportation  system  for  many  a 
decade. 

8.  1305 — Ai-lott:  Establishment  or  Joint 
CoMMiTTZE  on  Science  and  Technology 
Mr.  Tower.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  Join  In 
co-sponsoring  S.  1305,  Introduced  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Colorado,  Mr.  Al- 
lott. The  bin  will  establish  In  the  Congress  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
enabling  members  of  Congress  to  respond 
more  adequately  and  knowledgeably  to  the 
challenges  posed  by  the  phenomenal  growth 
of  science  and  technology  In  America  since 
World  War  II. 

One  reason  why  much  power  has  shifted 
from  the  legislative  branch  to  the  executive 
branch  over  the  years  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  been  prone  to  accept  programs  which 
are  conceived  in  and  proposed  by  the  Execu- 
tive with  too  little  question,  and  this  is  espe- 
cially true  of  programs  having  major  scien- 


tific and  technical  content.  Within  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  there  Is  a 
Special  Assistant  for  Science  and  Technology, 
the  Presidents  Science  Advisory  Committee, 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  and 
the  Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. Through  these  bodies  the  Executive 
has  Unmeasurably  strengthened  Its  hand  both 
with  respect  to  shaping  national  science 
policy  and  to  drafting  legislation  designed  to 
Implement  that  policy. 

Because  of  the  highly  compartmentalized 
congressional  committee  structure,  with  its 
dispersed  legislative  authorities  and  Juris- 
dictions, It  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  compre- 
hensive Information  describing  the  total 
Federal  scientific  and  technical  effort.  And. 
although  the  appropriations  committees  of 
both  houses  review  all  federal  spending.  It  Is 
Impossible  to  gain  an  overall  picture  of  our 
research  and  development  programs.  The 
enormity  of  the  Federal  budget  necessitates 
apportionment  among  the  various  appro- 
priations subcommittees. 

There  are  in  the  House  and  Senate  com- 
bined a  total  of  32  committees  and  109  sub- 
committees having  Jurisdictional  Interest  in 
scientific  and  technological  activities.  Thus 
the  legislative  branch  reviews  such  legisla- 
tion In  a  fragmented  manner  by  various  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  according  to  their 
Jurisdiction  over  specific  departments. 

A  great  value  In  this  legislation  lies  In  the 
provisions  for  checking  the  Executive  branch 
by: 

(1)  Establishing  priorities  in  terms  of  our 
national  goals  for  support  of  programs  in 
space,  agriculture,  health  services,  education, 
oceanography,  and  so  forth. 

(2)  Examining  the  relationship  between 
governmental  and  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations engaged  in  scientific  and  technical 
pursuits  to  find  what  measure  of  coopera- 
tion exists  between  them. 

(3)  Distributing  Federal  research  grants 
and  contracts  In  a  manner  that  will  be  geo- 
graphically equitable  without  sacrificing  the 
quality  of  research  obtained. 

The  enactment  of  S.  1305  will  allow  Con- 
gress to  assume  a  greater  responsibility  for 
the  thorough  surveillance  of  Federal  scien- 
tific and  technical  programs,  and  for  suggest- 
ing new  courses  of  action  and  fresh  ap- 
proaches to  problems. 


S.  1611  (Allott)  Cosponsor 
Mr.  Tower.  Mr.  President,  several  weeks 
ago  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Colo- 
rado, Mr.  Allott,  Introduced  S.  1611,  a  bill  to 
require  annual  approval  by  the  Congress  of 
aggregate  amounts  of  expenditure  authori- 
zations contained  in  general  appropriation 
acts.  Today,  I  wish  to  Join  with  him  and 
other  distinguished  colleagues  In  co-sponsor- 
ing   this    needed    legislation. 

This  country  has  had  only  six  balanced 
budgets  since  1930.  The  reason  is  that  nei- 
ther the  President  nor  the  Congress  has 
shown  the  kind  of  restraint  that  in  many 
cases  should  have  been  exercised.  The  ad- 
ministration in  the  past  four  years  has  spent 
a  total  of  40  billion  dollars  more  than  the 
government  has  taken  in.  By  the  end  of 
1968,  the  indications  are  that  the  5-year 
deficit  may  exceed  $58  billion.  This  is  an  av- 
erage deficit  of  $10  billion  a  year.  Thtis  we 
have  been  using  a  credit  card  and  have  had 
to  raise  our  national  debt  ceiling  ten  times 
as  a  result.  Interest  costs  on  the  national 
debt  represent  the  largest  single  expendi- 
ture, outside  of  defense,  in  the  entire  admin- 
istrative budget.  For  the  fiscal  year  1967.  the 
government  now  estimates  that  direct  inter- 
est on  the  public  debt,  which  excludes  Inter- 
est paid  by  the  Federal  agencies,  will  amount 
to  $13.5  Increasing  to  $14.2  billion  In  fiscal 
1968. 

In  January,  the  President's  economic  ad- 
visers told  the  Congress  that  all  is  well  in 
this  year  1967  despite  a  clear  evidence  of  eco- 
ncmlc    slowdown.    In    March,    the   President 
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told  the  country  that  the  economy  Is  iistlna; 
a  little  The  budi^et  Is  no  longer  a  scund  eco- 
nomical docunnent.  It  is  no  longer  an  accu- 
rate Indication  of  the  way  things  are  moving 
A  budget  which  i;  so  Indecisive  and  so  con- 
tradictory can  not  be  counted  on  by  the 
business  community 

Today  the  Federal  Government  nwns  34 
percent  of  the  land  buys  23  percent  of  what 
Is  produced,  contracts  for  30  percent  of  all 
construction,  generates  one-quarter  of  the 
Nation  3  electric  power,  and  hires  directly  or 
Indirectly  one  fourth  of  the  people  in  this 
country  Uncle  Sam  takes  G7  ;  of  all  t  ixes 
collected  in  this  country,  but  the  Federal 
debt  has  ttrown  to  be  3  5  times  larger  than 
the  total  debt  of  all  states  combined 

Thus  we  can  see  that  the  Federal  covern- 
ment  is  st)  lmmeri.se  and  involves  such  enor- 
mous quantities  of  nioney.  that  every  single 
American  fajnlly  Is  a(Tect.ed  whenever  the 
administration  engasjes  in  some  form  of  a 
new  fiscal  experiment  Tax  increase?:  '->r  de- 
creaae.s  hav*?  perhaps  the  greatest  Impact 
upon  the  middle-Income  family,  those  with 
Incomes  between  S7  000  and  H5  ooo  annu- 
ally. A  tax  increase  or  decrease  haa  almost 
an  Immediate  effect  upon  con.sum.ptlon  of 
consumer  goods  and  investment/!,  and  there- 
fore upon  the  general  level  of  the  e.-onomy 
With  62  percent  of  the  personal  Income 
taxea  being  paid  by  those  earning  less  than 
•  15.000  a  year.  Increases  In  such  taxes  should 
be  considered  more  In  the  light  of  being  a 
last  resort  to  raising  needed  revenue  We 
should  look  first  to  reducing  Federal  expendi- 
tures 

The  Executive  Branch  has  Its  B'.ireiu  of 
the  Budget  which  acts  as  a  focal  point  f'lr  all 
requests  for  fvmds  by  the  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies  Through  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  the  President  looks  at  the  totp.l 
federal  "pending  requirements  and  can  place 
a  top  limit  upon  It.  requiring  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  the  departments  to  adjust 
their  programs  and  spending  accordingly 
However,  once  the  b'.idget  Is  received  In  Con- 
gress. It  li  dissected  Into  13  separate  appro- 
priation bills  and  Is  never  again  looked  upon 
as  a  whole  These  13  separate  appropriation 
bills  wind  their  way  through  the  appropria- 
tion process  at  varying  speeds  Some  become 
law  before  the  end  if  the  fiscal  year  while 
others  do  not  emerge  until  fall  months  after 
the  first  bill  was  signed. 

Senator  Allotfs  bill  would  require  that 
Congress  adopt  a  Joint  resolution  approving 
the  aggregate  amount  contained  in  those 
separate  bills  before  the  money  would  be 
available  for  expenditure.  Congress  could 
then  review  not  only  the  merit*  of  Individual 
programs,  but  the  total  amount  of  new  funds 
to  be  provided  as  against  expected  total  in- 
come for  the  fiscal  year  The  bill  would  cover 
the  bulk  of  congressional  appropriations  and 
would  oblige  us  to  consider  the  budget  re- 
quests In  relation  to  anticipated  Income  for 
the  year  It  would  enable  us  to  review  our 
action  on  the  eru'Iler  passed  bills  in  light 
of  what  action  we  take  on  later  bills  I  think 
it  would  be  Informative  both  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  -States 
0\xt  constituents  would  soon  demand  the 
Federal  Treasury  to  be  equated  with  an  In- 
crease In  taxes.  Under  such  circumstances 
only  the  most  meritorious  programs  would 
be  given  easy  approval  Thus  S.  1611  win 
once  again  return  to  the  Congress  a  needed 
power  over  the  purse  strings  of  governmental 
spending 

CosroNSOR    Senat*    Joint   Resohtion    54 

Mr.  Towni.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  Join 
with  many  of  my  fellow  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  Isle  who  have  Joined  with  the 
distinguished  senior  senator  from  Minnesota 
In  sponsoring  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution to  establish  equality  of  rights  for  men 
and  women  under  the  Constitution  and  the 
Federal  and  State  statutes  and  to  guarantee 
the  equality  of  rights  already  won 


The  effort  to  secure  an  equality  under  the 
law  in  basic  human  and  legal  rights  Is  an 
ancient  one.  Women  have  courageously 
fought  to  Improve  their  status  In  this  coun- 
try and  have  succeeded  admirably  In  this 
century  with  such  accomplishments  as  the 
19th  amendment  It  was  hoped  by  many  that 
the  19th  aniendmen'  would  result  In  general 
revision  of  laws  and  practices  so  that  dis- 
crimination against  women  would  end.  The 
88th  Congress  found  It  necessary  to  Include 
m  title  VII  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  a 
provision  to  prohibit  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex  as  well  as  race  The  provision 
prohibits  discrimination  In  connection  with 
employment,  referral  for  employment,  mem- 
bership In  labor  organizations,  and  participa- 
tion in  apprenticeship  or  other  training  pro- 
grams Even  this  legislation  does  not  reach 
to  many  employment  situations  which  are 
not  covered  by  Title  VII. 

However,  after  nearly  half  a  century,  dis- 
crimination against  adult  women  continues 
to  exist  as  regards  property  rights.  Inherl- 
tince  rights,  the  right  to  own  and  control 
ones  earnings,  edviratlonal  opportunity,  em- 
ployment opportunities.  Jury  service,  and 
other  areas 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  54  applies  only  to 
governmental  action  It  would  not  apply  to 
private  or  to  Individual  action,  but  hope- 
fully would  serve  as  an  Impetus  to  state  and 
local  governments  to  further  the  cause  of 
equality   for   women 

In  many  states,  a  woman  cannot  handle  or 
own  separate  property  in  the  same  manner 
as  her  husband  In  some  states,  she  cannot 
engage  in  business  or  pursue  a  profession 
or  occupation  as  freely  as  can  a  member  of 
the  male  sex  Women  are  classified  separately 
for  purposes  of  Jury  service  in  many  states 
Community-property  states  do  not  vest  In 
the  wife  the  pame  degree  of  property  rights 
as  her  husband  enjoys  The  Inheritance 
rights  of  widows  differ  from  those  of  widow- 
ers In  some  states  Restrictive  work  laws, 
which  purport  to  protect  women  by  denying 
them  a  man's  freedom  to  pursue  employ- 
ment actually  result  In  discrimination  In  the 
employmen'  of  women  bv  making  It  s<i  bur- 
densome upon  employers  Such  protective  re- 
striction hinder  women  in  their  competi- 
tion with  men  for  svif>ervisory.  technical,  and 
professional    Job   opportunities 

Just  as  equal  protection  under  the  four- 
teenth amendment  does  not  mean  mathema- 
tical equality,  this  amendment  does  not  con- 
template that  women  must  be  treated  In  all 
respects  the  same  as  men  Nor  does  It  mean 
that  all  legal  differentiation  of  the  sexes  will 
be  abolished  The  proposed  amendment 
would  confirm  equal  rights  under  the  law 
f.jr  both  men  and  women  In  In.'tances  where 
laws  are  burdensome  to  men  solely  because 
of  their  sex  men  would  thus  benefit  from 
the   amendment 

The  need  and  merit  of  this  proposal  Is 
testified  to  by  the  distinguished  Americans 
who  over  the  years  have  deelred  the  adop- 
tion of  such  an  amendment  The  1960  Re- 
publican platform  urged  Congress  to  sub- 
mit a  constitutional  amendment  providing 
equal  rights  for  women  Previously  the  El- 
senhower administration  declared  that  Con- 
gress should  make  certain  that  women  are 
not  denied  equal  rights  with  men. 

The  United  States,  as  a  signatory  to  the 
United  Nations  charter,  has  confirmed  Its 
faith  In  equal  rights  of  men  and  women.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  our  nation  should  Join 
with  such  democratic  nations  as  Japan  and 
West  Germany  in  providing  a  constitutional 
guarantee  of  equal  treatment  under  the 
law  for  all  adult  Americans  regardless  of 
their  sex 


culture  budget  to  enable  him  to  live  well.  The 
American  farmer  Is  equally  disturbed  at 
being  told  that  he  never  had  It  so  good.  Con- 
sidering the  condition  of  the  farmer  with 
respect  to  such  derision.  I  wish  to  Join  In 
co-spons<3rlng  S  1322.  Introduced  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Minnesota,  Mr. 
Mondale.  Nearly  every  farm  organization  in 
the  country  testified  In  favor  of  the  bill 
last  year  when  hearings  were  held  In  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee.  The  organi- 
zations supporting  this  measure  are  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union,  the  National  Grange, 
the  National  Council  of  Parmer  Cooperatives, 
the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Grain  Cooperatives, 
American  Farm  Bureaus  Federation.  National 
Creameries  Association,  and  the  National 
Farmers  Organization. 

S.  1322  Is  designed  to  make  quite  clear 
to  the  public  that  the  budget  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Is  not  a  $7  billion  sub- 
sidy to  the  American  farmer.  It  should  make 
clear  that  the  consumers,  businessmen,  and 
the  general  public  receive  substantial  bene- 
fits from  the  USDA  budget.  Many  do  not  real- 
ize that  over  two-thirds  of  the  USDA  budget 
goes  for  programs  benefiting  the  general 
public,  rather  than  the  farmer  alone. 

The  one-third  or  so,  amount  of  the  budget 
that  helps  the  farmer  directly  on  his  Income 
programs  also  provides  a  clear  benefit  to  the 
general  public  by  helping  to  maintain  a 
healthy  and  sound  agricultural  economy.  In- 
vestments we  make  In  our  farm  program  is  a 
great  Investment  for  each  of  us  because  the 
American  farmer  contributes  tremendous  ef- 
ficiency and  productivity  to  our  economy.  If 
the  price  of  food  had  Increased  as  much  as 
the  price  of  all  other  produ."ts  since  1952, 
the  housewives  of  America  would  have  had 
to  spend  over  $7  billion  more  for  food  last 
year  than  they  actually  did. 

Mr  Mondale's  bill  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  B.idget  to  make  a  separate 
accounting  of  funds  requested  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  programs  and 
activities  that  primarily  stabilize  farm  In- 
come and  those  that  primarily  benefit  con- 
sumers, businessmen,  and  the  general  public 
for  other  purposes.  Such  legislation  will  en- 
lighten the  general  public  as  well  as  provide 
for  needed  accounting  of  appropriation  so 
that  the  American  taxpayer  will  know  more 
fully  where  his  tax  dollar  Is  going  and  whom 
Is  It  really  benefiting 


CospoNSoa  or  S.  1322   (MomjALEl 

Mr  TowEK  Mr  President,  the  American 
farmer  Is  tired  of  being  accused  of  annually 
raiding  the  United  States  Treasury  and  being 
told   that   he   pockets   enough   of    the   agrl- 


CospoNsoR  OF  S  1263  iKttchfi.  I 
Mr  TOWER  Mr.  President,  tile  cl:mate  of 
American  politics  over  the  years  has  been 
improved  significantly  by  the  F.ilr  Campalsr. 
Practices  Committee  My  distinguished  col- 
league from  California  Mr  Kuchel.  has  in- 
troduced S.  1263.  a  bin  to  grant  the  orga- 
nization a  national  charter.  I  wish  to  Join 
with  him  and  other  distinguished  colleagues 
In  co-sponsoring  this  meritorious  legislation 
In  1954,  a  code  of  fair  campaign  practices 
was  established  with  the  help  of  a  number 
of  US,  Senators  who  were  dedicated  to  the 
Ideals  of  their  political  profession.  Since  then 
the  committee  has  publicized  the  Code,  has 
convinced  candidates  to  adhere  to  the  prin- 
ciples it  sets  forth,  and  has  pinpointed  vio- 
lations The  committee  has  also  served  the 
noble  tasks  of  existing  as  a  forum  for  con- 
sideration of  the  propriety  and  the  truthful- 
ness of  campaign  statements 

The  purposes  of  this  timely  legislation  Is 
to  elevate  the  standards  of  ethics  and  moral- 
ity which  prevail  In  the  conduct  of  camp.ilgn 
for  election  to  a  political  office  whether  on 
the  national,  state,  or  local  levels.  Wide  pub- 
licity Is  to  be  given  to  the  requirements  of 
the  laws  of  the  several  states  and  the  Federal 
Government  concerning  such  practices  as 
well  as  stressing  the  Importance  of  the  proper 
functioning  of  our  American  form  of  govern- 
ment and  lessening  any  evils  Inherent  In  such 
practices. 


August  2,  1967 
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The  Fair  Campaign  Practices  Committee  Is 
a  non-profit,  non-partisan.  non-poUtlcal  cor- 
poration composed  of  many  distinguished 
Americans.  Including  the  two  living  former 
Presidents  It  is  operated  exclusively  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  Like  the  rest  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Senate,  I  appre- 
ciate a  campaign  conducted  with  the  Issues 
honestly  debated  and  forcefully  presented: 
such  a  political  campaign  gives  the  voters  a 
clear  basis  for  choice.  The  Fair  Campaign 
Prictices  Committee  is  working  for  such  a 
political  atmospnere  and  urges  politicians 
and  citizen-voters  to  abide  by  such  direc- 
tives Senator  Kuchels  bill  will  provide  the 
committee  with  a  national  charter  which  will 
reward  the  committee  for  the  work  It  has 
done  In  the  past  as  well  as  aiding  its  work 
and  goals  for  the  future. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  FAIR 
HOUSING  ACT  OF  1967  AND  RE- 
LATED BILLS 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  will  liold  hearings  on  August 
21,  22,  and  23,  1967.  on  the  following 
bills:  S.  1358,  a  bill  to  enact  the  Fair 
Housing  Act  of  1967:  S.  2114,  a  bill  to 
.vapplement  the  financing  of  construc- 
tion and  purchasing  of  homes  where 
there  is  evidence  of  discriminatory  lend- 
ing practices,  and  any  related  bills  sub- 
sequently introduced. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room  5302, 
New  Senate  Office  Building  and  will  com- 
luence  at  10  a.m.  each  day. 

Fer.sons  wishing  to  testify  on  the  bills 
should  contact  Mrs.  DiXie  Lamb  of  the 
subcommittee  ?taff,  room  5226,  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building:  telephone,  225-C348. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  pleased  to  note  the  announcement 
today  of  hearings — on  August  21,  22,  and 
23— on  the  Fair  Housing  Act  of  1967. 
These  hearings  could  not  have  come  at  a 
better  time.  The  civil  unrest  and  disor- 
ders of  the  last  few  weeks  have  focused 
the  attention  of  the  Nation  on  urban 
ghetto  conditions  and  causes.  And  it  is 
beyond  dispute  that  one  of  the  major 
contributing  factors  to  the  creation  and 
continuation  of  the  urban  ghetto  is  the 
"white  wa'l"  that  has  been  built  around 
the  people  of  the  central  cities. 

Frustration  and  despair  lead  to  frus- 
trating, despairing  behavior.  Those  who 
believe  that  their  condition  could  not  be 
worse  also  believe  that  they  have  noth- 
ing to  lose  by  a  violent  reaction  against 
society.  This  is  the  stuff  of  revolutions 
and  insurrections. 

Without  in  the  least  condoning  or  ex- 
cusing violence  and  riots — which  I  do 
notr— we  can  reasonably  identify  and  Iso- 
late the  factors  which  brought  them 
about. 

One  of  these  factors  Is  enforced  ghetto 
"ving.  Ghetto  dwellers,  particularly  Ne- 
?roes  and  minority  groups,  cannot  now 
or  ever  see  any  prospect  of  leaving  the 
?netto  without  superhuman  efforts  and 
perseverance— regardless  of  what  their 
educational  attainment  or  income  level 
might  be. 

Ghetto  living  and  segregated  housing 
«  truly  "forced  housing."  This  "forced 
housing"  i.s  found  everywhere  in  the 
Lnited  States — a  dangerous  cancer  in 
•he  South  and  North  alike. 


When  I  introduced  this  legislation  last 
March,  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  continued  inaction  on  the  problems 
of  our  slums  would  risk  major  social  dis- 
aster. I  am  not  pleased  that  this  disas- 
ter— a  prophecy  fulfilled — is  upon  us — 
but  it  is — and  it  is  high  time  we  shook 
off  our  apathy  and  took  action. 

Segregation  in  housing  not  only  con- 
tinues to  exist,  but  statistics  indicate  it 
is  increasing.  More  Negroes  and  other 
minority  groups  are  being  forced  to  live 
or  remain  living  in  ghettos  every  year. 
And  the  conditions,  within  the  ghettos 
are  also  getting  worse.  By  almost  every 
social  indicator  we  have  now — crime, 
comparative  employment  rates,  illegiti- 
macy, family  income,  and  school  segre- 
gation— our  urban  ghettos  are  worse 
now  than  they  were  5  years  ago.  We  can 
let  that  decline  continue — and  I  repeat — 
continue  only  at  the  risk  of  continuing 
major  social  disaster. 

I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  draw 
some  good  out  of  the  evil  of  rioting  and 
disorder.  I  hope  that  the  shock  and  worry 
of  recent  days  will  lead  us  to  a  major 
domestic  effort  to  attack  the  ills  of  the 
cities. 

We  are  committed  in  principle  to  equal 
justice  and  equal  opportunity  for  every 
American  citizen.  What  is  needed,  first 
of  all,  is  legal  recognition  of  these  rights 
in  housing.  And  what  is  also  needed  is 
full  implementation  of  pledges  now  em- 
bodied in  Federal  laws  and  programs  on 
education,  slums,  and  job  opportunity. 

This  bill  will  not  put  every  Negro  in 
the  ghetto  in  a  white  suburb  tomorrow. 
The  normal  laws  of  economics  will  pre- 
vent that  from  happening.  But  it  will 
offer  hope  and  opportunity — if  not  for 
the  adults  in  the  ghettos,  at  least  for 
their  children — that  they  will  be  able  to 
escape  the  ghetto  pressure  cooker. 

While  this  bill — in  its  requirements 
and  provisions — is  a  very  modest  meas- 
ure, it  is  an  absolutely  essential  step  in 
the  process  of  assuring  full  legal  equality 
for  all  Americans. 

The  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee will  explore  this  issue  in  a  rational, 
dispassionate  manner.  And  I  am  sure 
that  the  hearings  will  disclose  that  the 
case  for  the  Fair  Housing  Act  is  un- 
shakeable  and  clear. 


UNTPED  STATES-CANADIAN  AUTO- 
MOBILE AGREEMENT 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  according 
to  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  August  1, 
1967,  the  earnings  of  Ford  Motor  Co.  of 
Canada  were  up  sharply  in  the  first  half 
of  1967  as  compared  with  the  same  period 
in  1966.  Earnings  of  Ford  of  Canada 
increased  from  $15.5  million  In  the  first 
half  of  1966  to  $24.6  million  in  the  first 
half  of  1967.  This  is  an  increase  of  59 
percent. 

Mr.  President,  compare  this  with  the 
record  of  Ford  Motor  Co.  in  the  United 
States.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  of  Michigan,  had 
a  decrease  of  earnings  during  the  same 
period  of  37.5  percent. 

This  is  quite  a  contrast.  Ford  of  Can- 
ada up  59  percent  and  Ford  of  the  United 
States  down  ZT/2  percent. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  will  recall  the 
United     States-Canadian     Automobile 


Agreement.  The  figures  I  have  cited  are 
partially  the  result  of  that  unfortunate 
agreement.  Only  this  morning,  in  my 
office,  I  held  a  conference  with  executives 
of  a  large  American  company  which  does 
a  great  deal  of  business  supplying  parts 
to  automobile  manufacturing  concerns. 

I  asked  these  gentlemen  what  their 
experience  was  in  this  country,  and  they 
said  that  their  operations  here  resulted 
in  a  much  smaller  earning  capacity  than 
their  earnings  in  Canada  supplying  the 
expanding  automobile  industry  which  has 
been  increasing. 

Thus,  we  can  see  some  of  the  fruits  of 
this  improvident  United  States-Canadian 
agreement.  Of  all  the  improvident  agree- 
ments which  President  Johnson  has 
worked  out  with  big  business  in  the  pur- 
suit of  causus  and  support,  I  think  this 
is  one  of  the  most  inexcusable.  It  has 
cost  the  United  States  thousands  of  jobs 
and  many  millions  in  profits. 

I  hope  that,  some  day,  Congress  will 
soon  see  the  error  of  this  way  and  will 
repeal  the  agreement. 


LET  US  KNEEL  WITH  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  Mrs. 
Mattie  Richards  Tyler,  for  19  years  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Blue  Moon  poetry 
magazine,  and  past  District  of  Columbia 
branch  president  of  the  National  League 
of  American  Pen  Women,  last  Sunday 
night  wrote  a  poem  el^itled  "Let  Us 
Kneel  With  the  President."  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Let  Us  Kneel  With  the  President 
Across  our  troubled  land  a  well-known  voice 
Rang  out  with  great  authority  to  all 
Our  citizens.  For  him  there  was  no  choice 
Except  to  answer  riot's  heinous  call 
With  armored  might.  Detroit's  skies  were  red 
As  arson  spread  .  .  .  and  homes  went  up  In 

flames! 
The  homeless.   Injured,   Innocent,   and  dead 
Were     helpless     victims     of     these     lawless 

shames! 

Again,  tonight,  our  President  Is  speaking— 
His  voice  reflects  the  sorrow  in  his  heart: 
And  we  believe  that  he  Is  truly  seeking 
The  strength  of  God  to  help  him  play  his 

part. 
The  proclamation— that  he  signs  tonight- 
Should  send  us  to  our  knees  for  guidance 

light. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  DEPART- 
MENTS OF  LABOR  AND  HEALTH, 
EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  transaction  of  further  routine 
morning  business.  Calendar  No.  455,  H.R. 
10196.  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  fH.R.  10196)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
Objection  ta  the  prese.it  cDnside.ation  of 

the  bin?  ^      ^         ,.      cpn 

There   being    no   objection,   the   ben 
ate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
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AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRJA- 
TIONS    TO    NATIONAL    AERONAU- 
TICS    AND    SPACE     ADMINISTRA- 
TION—CONFERENCE REPORT 
Mr  ANDERSON  Mr  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  cua- 
fereace  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on   the  amendment  of   the 
House  to  the  b:ll    S    1296-   tD  author-ze 
appropriations  to  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and   Space   Administration   for  re- 
search and  development,  construction  oi 
faciUties,  and  administrative  operations. 
and   for   other   purposes    I   ask   unani- 
mous consent  for  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  report 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  re- 
port win  be  read  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate  ,    ,  .  ..  ^ 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

report  as  follows 

CoNixMNCe  RiPoaT  (H.  Rzpt.  No  535) 
The  committee  of  conlerence  on  the  dls- 
ag««lng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
^d^ent  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S 
13M)  to  authorize  approprlaUona  to  the  Na- 
UonLl  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  administrative  opera- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,  having  meV 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
•Dectlve  House  as  follows ; 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
•sree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
in^rted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following :  . 

•That  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  National  AeronAUtl«  and 
Space  Administration  the  sum  of  »4.8«5.75l,- 
000.  aa  follows:  ,  , 

"lai  For  Research  and  development  for 
the  following  programs 

"(11    Apollo.  $2,521.500  000; 

"(3)    Apollo  applications,  »347.700.000; 

"(3)    Advanced  missions.  »2,500.00O; 

"(4)    Physics  and  astronomy.  $145,600,000. 

"(5)  Lunar  and  planetary  exploration, 
»131.900,000: 

"(6)    Voyager.  $42,000,000; 

"(7)    Blosclence,  $41,800,000; 

••(8)    Space  applications,  tgO.SOO.OOO; 

•■(91    Launch   vehicle   procurement,    $157,- 

••'(10»    Space    vehicle   systems,    $36,000,000; 

"(U)    Electronics  systems.  $39,200,000; 

"(12)    Human  factor  systems,   $21,000,000; 

"(13)    Basic  research.  $21,466,000; 

"(14)  Space  power  and  electric  propulsion 
systems.  $44,000,000; 

"(151    Nuclear  rocltetB,  $73,000,000: 

"(16)  Chemical  propulsion,  $41,000,000  of 
Which  $3,000,000  Is  to  be  used  only  for  the 
large  solid  motor  project; 

"(17)    Aeronautics.  $68,800,000; 

"  (18 1    Tracking  and  data  acquisition.  $290.- 

000.000;  ,^- 

"(19)   Sustaining  urUverslty  program.  $20,- 

000  000' 

"(20)   Technology  utilization,  $5,000,000. 

"(b)   For    Construction   of    facilities."    In- 
cluding land  acqulslUons.  as  follows 

"(I)    Ames  Research  Center,  Moffet  Field. 
California.  $5,366,000: 

"(3)   Ooddard  Space  Flight  Center.  Oreen- 
belt.  Maryland.  $665,000: 

"(3)   Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory.  Pasadena, 
California.  $3,136,000; 

"(4)   John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center,  Na- 


Uonal  Aeronautics  and  Space  AdmlnUtratlon. 
Kennedy   Sp.ice  Center,   Florida.  $24,885,000. 
■,5,    Lewis  Research  Center.  Cleveland  and 
Sandusky.  Ohio.  $2,115,000; 

•  16)    Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  Houston. 
Texas,  $2,425,000, 

,7)    George  C   Marshall  Space  Flight  Cen- 
ter   Hunuvllle,  Alabama,  $870,000. 

•  (8)    Mlchoud  Assembly  Facility,  New  Or- 
leans and  SUdell.  Louisiana.  $2,010,000; 

••(9 1    Nuclear  Rocket  Development  SUtlon. 
Nevada,  $19,500,000;  ,  ,   „h 

••(10)    Wallops     SUtlon,     Wallops     Island. 
Virginia,  $740,000: 

"(11)    Various  locations,  $2,880,000; 

■•(12)    Facility    planning    and    design    not 
otherwise  provided  for,  $5,500,000. 

ic)    For   Admlnlstr.»Uve  operations.  $64H.- 

206.000.  _  u     „H  H- 

I  d  1    Appropriations  for   Research  and  de- 
velopment' may  be  used  ( 1 )  for  any  Items  of 
a  capital  nature   (other  than  acquisition  of 
land)  which  may  be  required  for  the  perform- 
ance of  research  and  development  contracts 
and   (2)   for  grants  to  nonprofit  Institutions 
of  higher  education,  or  to  nonprofit  organi- 
zations whose  primary  purpose  is  the  conduct 
of  scientific   research,   for  purchase  or  con- 
struction   of    additional    research    facilities; 
and  title  to  such  facilities  shall  be  vested  In 
the  United  SUtes  unless  the  Administrator 
determines    that    the    national    program    of 
aeronautical  and  space  activities  will  best  be 
served  by  vesting  title  in  any  such  grantee 
insututlon  or  organization     Each  such  grant 
shall  be  made  under  such  conditions  as  the 
Administrator  shall  determine  to  be  required 
to  insure  that  the  United  States  will  receive 
therefrom    benefit    adequate    to    Justify    the 
making  of  that  grant.  None  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated   for    Research    and    development 
pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  used  for  con- 
struction of  anv  major  facility,  the  esUmated 
cost   of    which,    including    collateral    equip- 
ment   exceeds  $250,000.  unless  the  Adminis- 
trator   or    his    designee     has     notified     the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House 
of   Representatives   and    the    Committee   on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  of  the  Sen- 
ate of   the   nature,   locaUon.   and   estimated 
cost  of  such  facility. 

"(e)  When  so  specified  In  an  appropria- 
tion Act.  11)  any  amount  appropriated  for 
■Research  and  development'  or  for  'Construc- 
tion of  facilities'  may  remain  available  with- 
out fiscal  vear  limitation,  and  (3)  mainte- 
nance and' operation  of  f.icllltles.  and  sup- 
iKjrt  services  contracts  may  be  entered  Into 
under  the  Administrative  operations'  appro- 
priation for  periods  not  in  excess  of  twelve 
months  beginning  at  any  time  during  the 
fiscal  year 

•(f)  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section Kci  may  be  iised.  but  not  to  exceed 
$35  000.  for  scientific  consultations  or  extraor- 
dinary expenses  upon  the  approval  or  au- 
thority of  the  Administrator  and  his  deter- 
mination shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon 
the  accounting  officers  of  the  Government. 

"(g>  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  1(c)  for  mainte- 
nance repairs  alteration',  and  minor  con- 
struction shall  he  used  for  the  construction 
of  any  new  facility  the  estimated  cost  of 
which,  includltig  collateral  equipment,  ex- 
ceeds $100,000 

•Sec.  2.  Authorization  Is  hereby  granted 
whereby  any  of  the  amounts  prescribed  In 
p.iragraphs  (1).  (2).  (3).  (4),  (5),  (6).  H). 
(8)  (9)  (10),  and  (11)  of  subsection  Kb) 
may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, be  varied  upward  5  per  centum 
to  meet  tmusual  cost  variations,  but  the 
t.nal  coot  of  all  work  authorized  under  such 
paragraphs  shall  not  exceed  the  total  of  the 
amounts  specified  In  such  paragraphs. 

••S«c    3.   Not  to  exceed  one-half  of   1   per 
centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 


to  subsection  Ua)  hereof  may  be  transferred 
to  the   Construction  of  faclUUea'  appropria- 
tion, and.  when  so  transferred,  together  with 
$10  000  000  of   the   funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsecuon  1(b)   hereof  (other  than 
funds   appropriated   pursuant   to   paragraph 
(12)    of  such  subsection)    shall  be  available 
for  expenditure  to  construct,  expand,  or  mod- 
ify laboratories  and  other  installations  at  any 
location  )  including  locations  specified  In  sub- 
section Kb),  if  (1)  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines such  action  to  be  necessary  because  of 
changes   In    the   national    program   of   aero- 
nautical  and  space  activities  or  new  scien- 
tific or   engineering   developments,   and    (3) 
he  determines  that  deferral  of  such  action 
until  the  enactment  of  the  next  authorlza- 
Uon  Act  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  In- 
terest of  the  Nation  In  aeronautical  and  space 
activities.  The  funds  so  made  available  may 
be  expended  to  acquire,  construct,  convert, 
rehabilitate,  or  Install  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary   public    works.    Including    land    acqulsl- 
tlon    site  preparation,  appurtenances,  uUll- 
tles  and  equipment.  No  portion  of  such  sums 
may    be    obligated    for    expenditure    or    ex- 
pended to  construct,  expand,  or  modify  labo- 
ratories and  other  Installations   unless   (A) 
a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed  after  the 
Administrator    or    his    designee    has    trans- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  of  the  Senate  a  written  report  con- 
taining a  full  and  complete  statement  con- 
cerning ( 1 )  the  nature  of  such  construction, 
expansion,    or    modification.     (2)     the    cost 
thereof  Including  the  cost  of  any  real  estate 
action  pertaining  thereto,  and  (3)  the  reason 
why  such  construction,  expansion,  or  modin- 
catlon  Is  necessary  In  the  national  Interest, 
or   (B)   each  such  conamlttee  before  the  ex- 
piration of  such  period  has  transmitted  to 
the  Administrator  written  notice  to  the  effect 
that  such  committee  has  no  objection  to  tue 
proposed  action. 

•  Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act — 

"(1)    no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 

this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  deleted 
bv  the  Congress  from  requests  as  orlglnauy 
made  to  either  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  or  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 
■•(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  mav  be  used  for  any  program  in  ex- 
ce-'s  of  the  amount  actually  authorized  for 
that  particular  program  by  sections  1(a)  and 

1(c).  and 

•  ( 3 )  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program 
which  has  not  been  presented  to  or  requesteo 
of  eilhc-;-  such  committee, 
unless  (A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passefl 
after  the  receipt  by  the  Speaker  of  the  HouM 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of  tne 
Senate  and  each  such  committee  of  noU« 
Klven  by  the  Administrator  or  his  designee 
ronuinlng  a  full  and  complete  stateinen 
of  the  action  proposed  to  be  taken  and  tD( 
facts  and  circumstances  relied  upon  In  sup- 
port of  such  proposed  action,  or  (B)  eacn 
such  committee  before  the  expiration  of  sucn 
period  has  transmitted  to  the  Administrator 
vvTltten  notice  to  the  effect  that  such  com- 
mittee has  no  objection  to  the  proposed  K- 

•Sec.  6.  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that » 
is  in  the  national  Interest  that  conslderaUon 
be  given  to  geographical  distribution  of  F« 
eral  research  funds  whenever  feasible,  «^ 
that  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  ao 
ministration  should  explore  ways  and  mew. 
of  distributing  Its  research  and  development 
funds  whenever  feasible.  v,i.ch«i  as 

•Sec.   6.   There    Is    hereby    esUbllshed  » 
Aerospace  Safety  Advisory  Panel  consisting" 
a  maximum  of  nine  members  who  shsu 
i^ppolnted  by  the  Administrator  for  terms 
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six  years  each.  The  Panel  shall  review  safety 
studies  and  operations  plans  referred  to  It 
and  shall  make  reports  thereon,  shall  advise 
the  Administrator  with  respect  to  the  hazards 
of  proposed  or  existing  facilities  and  pro- 
posed operations  and  with  respect  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  proposed  or  existing  safety  stand- 
ards and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as 
tbe  Administrator  may  request.  One  mem- 
ber shall  be  designated  by  the  Panel  as  its 
Chairman.  Members  of  the  Panel  who  are  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  serv- 
ices as  such,  but  shall  be  allowed  necessary 
travel  expenses  (or  In  the  alternative,  mileage 
for  use  of  privately  owned  vehicles  and  a  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  not  to  exceed  tbe 
rates  prescribed  In  5  U.S.C.  6702,  6704),  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them 
In  the  performance  of  duties  vested  In  the 
Panel,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
subchapter  I,  chapter  57  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  the  Standardized  Oov- 
emment Travel  Regulations,  or  5  U.S.C.  5731. 
Members  of  the  Panel  appointed  from  out- 
side the  Federal  Government  shall  each  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100  for 
each  day  such  member  Is  engaged  In  the 
actual  performance  of  duties  vested  In  the 
Panel  In  addition  to  reimbursement  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  foregoing  sentence.  Not  more  than  four 
luch  members  shall  be  chosen  from  among 
the  officers  and  employees  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

"Sec.  7.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Na- 
tional  Aeronautics   and   Space   Administra- 
tion Authorization  Act,  1968."  " 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Stttart  Stminoton, 
John  Stennis, 
Margaret  Chase  Smitr, 
bourke  b.  hlckenloope*. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
George  P.  Miller, 

OlIN  E.  TEAGtJTB, 

Joseph  E.  Kartr, 
Ken  Hechler, 
Emilio  Q.  Daddario, 
James  G.  Fulton, 
Charles  A.  Mosher, 
Richard  L.  Rottdebush, 
Alphonzo  Bell, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
procee(3ed  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
total  authorization  request  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration for  fiscal  year  1968  was  $5.1 
billion.  The  Senate  approved  a  total  au- 
thorization of  $4,851,006,000,  The  House 
in  its  action  on  the  authorization  re- 
quest amended  S.  1296  by  approving  a 
total  of  $4,927,182,000,  an  amount  $76,- 
l^e.ooo  above  the  Senate  authorization. 
The  conferees  are  recommending  a  total 
authorization  of  $4,865,751,000,  which 
is  $234,249,000  below  the  NASA  request. 
Wl,431.000  below  the  House  bill  and  $14,- 
'45,000  above  the  amount  approved  by 
the  Senate  in  S.  1296. 

I  believe  it  is  essential  to  point  out 
"lat  the  total  amount  of  $4,927,182,000 
^t  forth  in  the  House  bill  was  $136,400,- 
WO  above  the  total  of  the  line  items  In 
the  bill.  All  of  this  difference  occurred 
»'ithin  the  research  and  development  sec- 
tion of  the  bill.  This  rather  unique  cir- 
cumstance resulted  from  House  floor  ac- 
tion and  a  parliamentary  ruling  which 


precluded  more  than  one  amendment  to 
the  total  figure  in  the  bill  even  though 
several  of  the  research  and  development 
line  items  were  independently  reduced 
during  a  separate  floor  action.  The  House 
Parliamentarian  also  ruled  that  the 
House  conferees  were  governed  by  the  to- 
tal amount  in  the  bill  and  not  by  the  total 
of  the  line  items.  Consequently  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees  were  restricted  to 
the  totals  in  the  two  bills,  a  diflference  of 
$76,176,000,  the  lower  amount  being  the 
$4,851,006,000  approved  by  the  Senate. 
It  was  within  this  framework  that  the 
conferees  agreed  to  the  recommended 
authorization  of  $4,865,751,000,  an 
amount  $14,745,000  above  the  Senate 
bill. 

research  and  development 

In  agreeing  upon  this  total  amount  the 
conferees  recommended  a  reduction  of 
$204,435,000  in  the  NASA  request  for 
research  and  development,  an  amount 
$71,969,000  above  the  House  total  for  re- 
search and  development  programs  and 
$11,865  million  above  the  total  approved 
by  the  Senate  for  those  programs. 

In  the  area  of  manned  space  flight  your 
conferees  agreed  to  the  $25  million  re- 
duction in  the  Apollo  program  which  was 
recommended  by  the  House  and  to  a  fur- 
ther reduction  of  $2.5  million  in  the 
study  funds  approved  for  advanced  mis- 
sions. As  a  partial  offset  to  these  reduc- 
tions the  Senate  conferees  receded  to 
the  House  $13  million  of  the  Senate's 
$120  million  cut  in  the  Apollo  applica- 
tions program,  which  resulted  in  a  net 
reduction  of  $107  million  in  the  original 
NASA  request  for  this  program. 

The  House  concurred  with  the  Senate 
amount  of  $145.5  million  for  the  physics 
and  astronomy  program  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  Senate  would  Interpose 
no  objection  to  the  Initiation  by  NASA 
of  the  Sunblazer  project  if  NASA  is  able 
to  finance  the  project  from  available 
funds.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the 
conferees  permits  NASA  to  pursue  the 
ongoing  OAO  and  OGO  projects  In 
which  the  Nation  has  a  substantial  in- 
vestment at  this  time. 

The  House  approved  $50  million  to  ini- 
tiate development  of  the  Voyager  pro- 
gram with  the  objective  of  one  unmanned 
launch  to  Mars  in  1973  and  one  in  1975. 
Each  launch  of  a  Saturn  V  vehicle  would 
carry  two  spacecraft  capable  of  orbiting 
the  planet  for  an  extended  period  of  time 
and  placing  a  survlvable  scientific  cap- 
sule on  the  Martian  surface  if  desired. 
NASA  requested  $71.5  million  for  this 
program  which  was  carefully  reviewed 
by  your  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences. 

As  you  will  recall,  from  my  statement 
to  the  Senate,  the  committee  did  not  op- 
Dose  this  program  tn  principle  but  was 
concerned  as  to  the  total  amount  re- 
quested for  the  program  in  fiscal  year 
1968  in  view  of  the  extremely  tight 
budget  condition.  Your  committee  felt 
ihat  further  review  and  deferral  of  this 
program  was  possible  and  accordingly 
did  not  recommend  initiation  of  the 
Voyager  program  to  the  Senate. 

The  House  also  approved  a  two-flight 
Marine-class  unmanned  spacecraft  proj- 
ect to  the  planet  Mars  in  1971.  This  proj- 
ect woiild  be  similar  to  the  already  ap- 


proved 1969  Marine-Mars  project  except 
that  it  would  release  an  atmospheric 
probe  to  obtain  a  profile  of  the  Martian 
atmosphere.  The  Senate  was  not  con- 
vinced that  this  project  would  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  overall 
planetary  program  and  did  not  author- 
ize it. 

However,  the  Senate  conferees  were 
presented  with  House  approval  of  the 
initiation  of  two  Mars  programs  in  con- 
ference. Accordingly  your  conferees  un- 
dertook additional  study  of  the  overall 
planetary  program  and  concluded  that  a 
measurably  reduced  Voyager  effort  in 
fiscal  year  1968  would  provide  a  logical 
follow-on  to  the  1969  Mariner-Mars  proj- 
ect currently  imderway.  The  scientific 
community  strongly  emphasizes  the  need 
for  more  comprehensive  data  about  Mars 
for  studies  that  may  provide  significant 
knowledge  about  the  earth's  environ- 
ment. Your  conferees,  during  this  reex- 
amination, were  not  persuaded  that  there 
was  any  new  justification  for  the  1971 
Mariner-Mars  project,  however. 

As  a  result  of  the  foregoing,  the  Senate 
conferees  receded  $42  million  to  the 
House  to  initiate  the  proposed  Voyager 
program  in  fiscal  year  1968  with  the  ob- 
jective of  the  initial  flight  during  the  1973 
launch  opportunity.  The  House  conferees 
agreed  that  the  1971  Mariner  project, 
budgeted  at  $10.1  million  for  fiscal  year 
1968,  should  be  dropped.  In  view  of  this 
and  the  fact  that  It  has  been  determined 
that  a  fruitful  program  can  be  conducted 
at  the  $42  million  level,  a  reduction  of 
$29.5  million  below  the  NASA  request, 
your  conferees  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  the  proposed  Voyager  program  by 
the  Senate. 

The  Senate  conferees  receded  $2.5  mil- 
lion in  the  blosclence  program  with  the 
understanding  that  this  program — al- 
ready in  progress  for  several  years — 
should  be  continued  on  the  basis  of  the 
planned  six  spacecraft  and  that  the  cut 
being  made  by  the  Congress  was  not  to 
be  interpreted  as  a  curtailment  of  the 
number  of  spacecraft  originally  plarmed. 
The  conferees  agreed  to  $99.5  million 
for  the  space  applications  program,  a  re- 
duction of  $2.4  million  below  the  Senate 
approved  amount.  The  House  conferees 
withdrew  their  objection  to  funding  con- 
tinuation of  the  Nimbus  meteorological 
satellite  and  the  Geos  geodetic  satellite 
projects. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  $157.7  million 
for  launch  vehicles  for  the  unmanned 
space  science  and  applications  programs, 
the  amount  approved  by  the  Senate, 

The  House  made  nominal  economy  re- 
ductions totaling  $5,035  million  in  the 
space  vehicle  systems,  electronics  sys- 
tems, basic  research,  and  space  power 
and  electric  propulsion  systems  pro- 
grams. Although  the  Senate  conferees 
believe  that  these  programs  in  advanced 
research  and  technology  are  basic  to 
maintaining  the  future  technological 
strength  of  the  Nation  and.  therefore, 
should  be  fully  supported,  the  Senate 
conferees  receded  to  the  House  position 
in  each  instance  in  the  Interest  of 
achieving  agreement  on  this  bill. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  $73  million 
for  the  continuation  of  the  nuclear  rocket 
program,  a  reduction  of  $1  million  below 
the  amount  authorized  in  the  Senate  bill. 
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The  Senate  had  approved  $38  million 
for  the  chemical  propulsion  program 
whereas  the  House  approved  $49  mil- 
lion, of  which  $12  million  was  speciflcally 
reserved  for  continuing  development  of 
the  260-inch  large  solid  rocket  motor. 
The  Senate  conferees  noted  that  the 
original  demonstration  project  for  the 
260-inch  solid  motor  was  completed  in 
June  of  this  year  and  that  NASA  only 
contemplated  the  continuation  of  com- 
ponent technology  effort  in  the  large 
solid  motor  area.  However,  in  the  spirit 
of  compromise  and  in  recognition  of  a 
reasonable  degree  of  success  in  the  dem- 
onstration project,  your  conferees  agreed 
to  a  total  of  $41  miUion  for  the  overall 
program,  an  amount  S3  million  above  the 
Senate  bill.  It  was  agreed  that  this  $3 
million  is  to  be  used  only  for  the  large 
solid  motor  project. 

The  Senate  conferees  receded  $7.7  mil- 
lion to  the  House  for  the  tracking  and 
data   acquisition   program,   thereby   re- 
sulting in  an  authorization  level  of  $290 
million.  Your  conferees  believed  that  the 
continued  delays  in  the  Apollo  unmanned 
flight  schedule  should  enable  NASA  to 
effect  savings  in  this  area  this  year. 
coNSTROcnoN  OF  r.*cii.iTnss 
The   House   conferees   agreed    to   the 
Senate  authorization  of  $19  5  niilllon  to 
initiate  construction  of  two  test  stands 
and    a   control    center    at    the    nuclear 
rocket  development  station  for  the  nu- 
clear  rocket   program.   The   House   had 
approved  $16  5  million  for  this  project. 
As  stated  earlier  in  this  statement,  the 
Senate    conferees    agreed    that    NASA 
could  initiate  the  small  unmanned  space- 
craft Sunblazer  project  If  funds  could 
be   provided    from    other    areas   of   the 
NASA  program.  Accordingly,  and  as  a 
result  of  negotiation  within  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  authorization,  your  con- 
ferees agreed   to   $2.88   million   for   the 
construction  of  an  antenna  field  in  sup- 
port of  the  Sunblazer  flight  project. 

The  action  of  the  conferees  results  in 
a  recommended  authorization  of  $69,- 
980,000  for  NASA's  construction  of  facil- 
ities program  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

ADMINISTR-^TIVI    OPERATIONS 

The  House  and  the  Senate  versions  of 
8.  1296  contain  the  identical  amount  of 
$648,206,000  for  administrative  opera- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1968  and,  therefore, 
this  amount  was  not  an  Item  in  con- 
ference 

LBCISHTIve    CHANOE.S 

The  House  version  of  S  1296  con- 
tained three  legislative  provisions  which 
were  not  included  In  the  Senate  bill 

The  first  provision  would  require 
NASA  prior  to  the  award,  renewal,  or 
extension  of  a  support  service  contract 
of  $100,000  or  more,  to  make  a  study 
comparing  the  cost  of  obtaining  such 
services  by  contract  against  performance 
by  NASA  employees.  The  study  would 
lee  cost  criteria  established  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  Further,  the  pro- 
vision would  require  that  the  Adminis- 
trator of  NASA  prior  to  any  such  award 
make  a  written  determination  that  the 
cost  of  obtaining  the  services  through 
contract  is  no  greater  than  through  di- 
rect NASA  employment  or  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  NASA  program  requires  the 


use  of  a  service  contract  rather  than 
direct  employment.  Including  the  reasons 
for  such  a  determination. 

This  provision  Is  concerned  with  a  very 
complex  subject  which  has  been  studied 
extensively  over  the  years  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  which.  In  turn,  has 
Issued  regulations  applicable  to  all  agen- 
cies. The  Senate  conferees  recognized  the 
intent  of  tiie  House  provision:  however. 
It  was  noted  that  this  area  of  concern 
has  a  Government-wide  impact  and  is 
not  limited  to  NASA.  For  this  reason, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  only  the 
most  limited  hearings  have  been  held  on 
the  subject,  the  conferees  agreed  that 
the  provision  should  not  be  Included  In 
the  bill. 

Second,  the  House  bill  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  an  Aerospace 
Safetv  Advisorv  Panel  appointed  by  the 
Administrator  of  NASA.  This  Panel 
would  review  safety  studies  and  oper- 
ation.s  plans  referred  to  it  and  make  re- 
port.s  thereon,  advi.se  the  Administra- 
tor of  NASA  as  to  the  hazards  of  pro- 
posed or  existing  facilities  and  propo.sed 
operations  and  as  to  the  adequacy  of 
proposed  or  existing  .safety  standards, 
and  perform  such  other  duties  as  the 
Adnnnistrator  might  request.  As  indi- 
cated by  its  title,  this  Panel  would  act 
m  an  advison-'  capacity  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  NASA  to  effect  indcpfndent 
reviews  of  space  activities  with  the 
objective  of  making  a  meaningful  con- 
tribution to  the  safety  of  these  activities. 
The  Senate  conferees  agreed  that  such 
a    Panel    could    possibly    enhance    the 


safety  of  the  many  complex  operations 
involved  in  the  space  program  provided 
that  It  was  understood  that  this  Panel 
would  in  no  way  relieve  the  Administra- 
tor of  ultimate  responsibility  for  safety. 
On  this  basis,  the  Senate  conferees  ac- 
ceded, with  some  modifications,  to  the 
provision  proposed  by  the  House. 

Third,  the  House  bill  proposed  lan- 
guage providing  that  the  Administra- 
tor of  NASA  should  keep  the  space  com- 
mittees of  the  respective  Houses  of  Con- 
gress fully  and  currently  Informed  on  all 
activities  of  NASA.  It  was  the  position 
of  the  Senate  conferees  that  the  Infor- 
mation policy  contained  in  the  House 
language  is  the  express  Intent  of  section 
303  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  and 
therefore,  additional  legislative  action 
was  mt  required  in  this  regard.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  that  the  Administrator 
should  under  current  provisions  of  law 
keep  the  members  of  the  respective  space 
committees  currently  Informed  of  all  ac- 
tivities. Accordingly,  the  conferees 
agreed  the  House  provision  would  not  be 
included  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  showing  the  summary  of  ihe  au- 
thorization action  on  S.  1296  setting 
forth  the  amounts  requested  for  the  var- 
ious activities,  the  amounts  approved  by 
each  House,  and  the  amounts  finally 
agreed  on  by  the  conferees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


bUMMARY  OF  ACTION  OF  CONFEREES  ON  S.  1296,  NASA  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1964 

|ln  thousands! 


Budget 
request 


House 
approved 


Senate 
approved 


Conterees 
approved 


-•■■*rv*«« 


Re";e»rch  and  development 
Apollo 

Apollo  applications     

Advanced  mts'51004..   .... 

Physics  and  astronomf. . . 
Lunar  and  planetary  eiploritiofl. 

Voyag'r  ..»»»*..«••..•.••..»■ 

Bioscience         .  _..,... ...^. ......»•• 

Space  applications  . 

launcli  »et>icle  procurement...... ................ 

Space  vetiicle  systems .....••...•.• — »..«...... 

Eieclronics  systems ........................... 

HuM.an  factor  systems 

Basic  ceseaich  ..■.....— 

Space-power  and  electrK  propulsion  systems.. ......^...^ 

Nuclear  rocKets 

Cnemcal  propulsion  ............................ 

Aeronautics —  ...••.- 

Tixking  and  data  acquisition  ...... 

Sustaining  university  program  .  ...^ 

Teclinology  utiluation ... 


U.  M6.  500 

454,  7U0 

8.000 

147.500 

142.000 

71,500 

44,300 

104.200 

165. 100 

37.000 

40.200 

21.000 

23.500 

45.000 

74.000 

38,000 

66,800 

297.700 

20.000 

S.0OO 


J2. 521. 500 

379,700 

0 

131  631 

142,000 

50,000 

41,800 

94,  500 

72,000 

36.000 

39. 200 

21,000 

21.465 

44.000 

50.000 

49,000 

66.  800 

290.000 

20.000 

5,000 


J2. 546.  500 

334.  700 

5.000 

145.500 

131.900 

0 

44,300 

101.900 

157.700 

37.000 

40, 200 

21,000 

23,500 

45.000 

74,000 

38,000 

66,800 

297.700 

20.000 

5,000 


Total  

Construction  ot  facilities 
Ames  Researcli  Center 

Electronics  Reseaicl)  Center 

GoddarJ  Sp3Ce  flight  Center. .. 
let  Propulsion  Laboratory 
lohn  F   Kennedy  Space  Center. 


4.352,000        4,075,596         4,135.700 


Le»vis  Researcli  Center 

Manned  ipacecralt  Center. 

George  C   Marsltall  Space  Fiigtit  Center. 

Michoud  Assembly  FKility 

Nuclear  Rocket  Development  Station — 

Wallops  Station  

Various  locations 

Facility  planning  and  destgfl.. ......... 


5.365 

6.220 

565 

3.125 

24,885 

2,115 

2,425 

870 

2,010 

22,500 

740 

2,880 

3,000 


Total 
Administrative  operations. 


76,700 
671,300 


5.365 
0 

565 

3.125 

24.885 

2,115 

2,425 

870 
2.010 
16,500 

740 
2.880 
5,500 

66.980 
643.  206 


5.365 

0 

565 

3,125 

24,885 

2,115 

2,425 

870 

2,010 

19, 500 

740 

0 

5.50O 

67.100 
648. 206 


J2.  521.500 
347. 700 

2,  WO 
115.  SOC 
131.900 

4:  MO 

41.800 
99,  WC 

157  "30 
36.000 
39.200 
21.000 
21,465 
4V30C 
73.  »C 
4i.00C 
66.800 

290.000 

20.000 

5.000 

4,  Hl» 


5.3tt 

0 
565 

3. 12b 
24.885 

2.115 

;.J25 

870 

2.010 

19, 5a^ 

740 
2.SSC 
5.500 

69.980 
648.206 


Grand  t0U»..„ 5.100.000 


4.927.182         4,851.006  4,»65.»1 
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Mrs.  SMITH  Mr.  President,  as  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee, 
I  would  like  to  add  my  observations  on 


S.  1296,  the  NASA  authorization  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1968.  First,  I  would  like  to  Uke 
this    opportunity    to    congratulate   the 


chairman  for  the  excellent  manner  in 
which  he  handled  the  conference  meet- 
ings on  the  bill. 

Since  the  chairman  has  thoroughly 
explained  the  conference  agreements,  I 
will  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to 
explain  further.  I  believe  It  is  suffice  to 
say  that  the  authorizing  amount  speaks 
for  Itself;  we  have  agreed  to  a  total  au- 
thorization which  is  within  three-tenths 
of  1  percent  of  the  amount  initially 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

In  most  instances,  the  conferees  held 
to  the  Senate's  position  that,  whenever 
practicable,  proposed  new  programs  be 
deferred  in  favor  of  continuing  success- 
ful ongoing  programs  for  which  sub- 
stantial investments  had  been  incurred 
In  previous  years. 

In  my  view,  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
provides  for  a  well-balanced  space  pro- 
gram at  a  moderate  funding  level,  and  I 
commend  its  passage  to  my  colleagues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
before  that  vote  is  taken,  may  I  say  a 
word? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  I  shall  be  very  brief. 

Mr.  President,  the  report  of  the  con- 
ferees on  S.  1296.  the  NASA  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1968,  is  the  cul- 
mination of  6  months'  work  by  the  Space 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences, 
I  can  assure  you  that  your  committee 
and  particularly  the  chairman  of  our 
committee,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson] 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  scru- 
tinized the  NASA  budget  thoroughly. 
Each  item  was  carefully  weighed;  all 
possible  alternatives  were  considered; 
and  possible  deferrals  were  explored.  The 
committee  recommended  to  the  Senate 
a  bill  with  a  total  authorization  of 
$4.851,006,000 — approximately  $250  mil- 
lion less  than  requested  by  NASA  offi- 
cials. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  total  au- 
thorization agreed  to  by  the  conferees  is 
»4,865,75 1,000— less  than  $15  million 
more  than  the  amount  recommended  by 
the  Space  Committee  and  approved  by 
the  Senate.  This  attests  to  the  fact  that 
our  conferees  have  worked  diligently  to 
preserve  the  economy  sought  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  chairman  and 
his  detailed  statement  further  attest  to 
the  diligent  efforts  of  the  Senate  confer- 
ees to  achieve  a  balanced  space  effort;  an 
effort  balanced  on  the  one  hand  by 
astounding  successes  in  technology  as 
evidenced  by  our  accomplishments  in 
space  science  and  applications  and  by 
the  need  to  make  investments  In  future 


goals,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  reduce 
expenditures  because  of  the  urgent  budg- 
et problems  we  face  due  to  tremendous 
expenditures  for  oiu:  Involvement  in  the 
civil  war  in  Vietnam  and  on  the  vital 
domestic  problems  now  facing  our  Na- 
tion. I  commend  the  conferees  on  their 
work. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  I  am  grateful  for  the  fine 
work  that  was  done  by  the  conferees, 
particularly  the  Senator  from  Maine, 
Margaret  Chase  Smith. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


MAX  L.  GRANT  ON  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  as 
passions,  domestic  and  international, 
compete  for  the  headlines  today,  we  are 
inclined  to  forget  that  yesterday's  mortal 
dangers  of  the  Middle  East  can  still  be 
the  torment  of  tomorrow. 

But  it  is  the  great  concern  of  good 
Americans,  dedicated  to  democracy  and 
humanity.  They  are  men  schooled  in  his- 
tory and  speaking  with  the  reasoned  dis- 
cipline of  responsible  and  successful  men 
of  business. 

The  thoughts  of  these  men  are  of  the 
highest  value  to  all  thinking  men. 

The  value  placed  on  the  opinion  of  one 
such  man  is  evidenced  by  the  editorial 
judgment  of  the  Providence  Evening 
Bulletin  in  its  edition  of  July  24.  That 
newspaper  gives  headline  recognition  in 
its  valuable  editorial  columns  to  the  con- 
clusions of  Max  L.  Grant,  an  outstanding 
citizen  and  industrialist  of  my  State  of 
Rhode  Island. 

I  can  speak  at  firsthand  of  hLs  char- 
acter, competence,  and  community  devo- 
tion— and  I  speak  both  out  of  official  ap- 
preciation and  personal  friendship. 

Mr.  Grant's  thoughts  are  a  timely  text 
for  all  who  have  the  peace  of  the  world 
at  heart.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  statement,  "Not  a  Time  To  Be 
Passive"  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Not  a  Time  To  Be  Passive 

(Note. — The  following  is  an  expression  of 
opinion  by  Max  L.  Grant,  a  retired  Providence 
Industrialist  who  for  many  years  was  active 
In  the  local  and  national  Zionist  movement. 
Mr.  Grant,  now  78  years  old.  was  a  member  of 
the  National  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Zionist  Organization  of  America  at  the  time 
of  the  Balfour  Declaration  and  was  familiar 
with  Chalm  Welzmann,  Lord  Reading.  Lord 
Balfour  and  others  who  figured  prominently 
la  the  establishment  of  Palestine  as  a  Jewish 
homeland  after  World  War  11.) 
(By  Max  L.Grant) 

When  Hitler  attacked  the  Jews  In  Ger- 
many, the  religious  world  mistakenly  thought 
it  was  only  an  attack  upon  the  Jews. 

When  Hitler  desecrated  cathedrals  and 
churches,  and  attacked  priests,  nuns,  and 
ministers  alike,  then  the  religious  world  be- 
gan to  realize  that  the  attack  was  an  attack, 
not  upon  the  Jews,  but  an  attack  upon  re- 
ligion Itself. 

The  attacker  always  attacks  the  weakest 
member  of  any,  group,  and  the  Jews,  being 


the  weakest  religious  group,  were  the  victim 
of  the  antl-rellglous  Hitler's  attack  upon  re- 
ligion Itself. 

Six  million  Jews  would  not  have  died,  and 
Catholic  and  Protestant  religious  leaders 
would  not  have  suffered,  If  the  truth  of  the 
situation  had  been  realized  earlier. 

WEAKEST    NATION 

It  was  thought  that  the  world,  through 
hard  lesson,  had  realized  that  an  attack 
upon  any  minority  group  is  an  attack  upon 
the  entire  group  of  which  it  is  a  member. 
Today,  the  Jew  in  Israel  is  attacked  because 
his  is  the  weakest  democratic  nation  in  the 
world,  and  basically  attacked  by  the  anti- 
religious  and  the  anti-democratic  nation, 
Russia. 

The  silence  and  lack  of  proper  support  of 
democratic  Israel  by  other  democratic  na- 
tions is  all  the  more  surprising  because  the 
Russians  have  definitely  named,  though 
falsely,  the  nations  that  it  Is  attacking 
through  Israel. 

If  the  democratic  nations  were  half  as 
vociferous  in  defending  the  right  and  rights 
of  Israel  as  the  Russians  are  in  defending 
the  lies  and  the  hate  of  the  Arabs,  the  out- 
look for  the  democracies  of  the  world  would 
be  brighter. 

There  are  two  claims  that  the  Russians 
and  the  Arabs  make  against  the  Israelis: 
first,  that  the  land  does  not  belong  to  the 
Jews  but  to  the  Arabs,  and  second,  that  the 
Israelis  are  aggressors,  and  so  not  entitled 
to  the  spoils  of  victory. 

Let's  look  at  the  record.  No  nation  ever 
had  better  title  to  a  land  than  the  Israelis. 

If  we  believe  the  Bible,  the  Jews  were  led 
out  of  Egypt,  the  land  of  bondage,  through 
the  Red  Sea.  which  God  split,  so  that  they 
could  get  Into  the  land  which  God  promised 
them. 

In  that  land  they  further  established  na- 
tionhood and  a  claim  by  having  their  own 
kings,  their  own  culture,  their  own  language, 
and  their  own  laws.  Though  they  lost  their 
land  by  conquest,  they  perhaps  are  the  only 
nation  in  the  world  that  never  gave  up  title 
to  their  land,  because  every  year,  while  in 
the  Diaspora,  Jews  at  Passover  Service  would 
pray,  "Next  Year  In  Jerusalem!" 

During  the  First  World  War,  a  Jewish 
legion,  under  the  British  General  Allenby, 
took  Palestine,  not  from  the  Egyptians,  but 
from  the  Turks,  who  owned  and  ruled  It, 
which  gives  the  Israelis  still  another  claim  to 
the  land;  in  fact  to  the  whole  of  Palestine, 
not  to  the  small  portion  which  was  allotted 
to  them. 

Let's  look  further  on  the  record. 

What  claim  has  any  nation  In  the  world. 
Including  our  own,  to  its  territory  if  you 
will  nullify  the  value  of  purchase  and 
conquest? 

There  was  a  g^reat  scientist  by  the  name 
of  Chaim  Welzmann,  living  In  England,  who 
Invented  TNT.  When  the  British  government 
asked  him  what  he  wanted  for  his  invention, 
he  said,  "Nothing  for  me,  but  the  promise  of 
the  British  Empire  to  restore  the  land  of 
Palestine  to  my  people,  the  rightful  owners." 

LAND    RETtJHNED 

As  a  result  of  this  came  the  Balfour  Decla- 
ration, declaring  that  Palestine  would  be  re- 
turned to  its  rightful  owners  when  they 
showed  they  were  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

Then  came  the  recognition  of  the  state 
of  Israel  by  most  of  the  nations  of  the  world, 
Including  Russia,  and  its  admittance  as  such 
into  the  United  Nations. 

The  Arabs  are  a  Senaitic  p)eople  like  the 
Jews,  so  they  could  not  possibly  be  anti- 
Semitic.  The  Arabs  nations  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  state  of  Israel  and  vowed  to  destroy 
it.  Why?  Because  it  was  so  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative of  the  democratic  Western  world 
that  by  comparison  the  feudal  system  and 
the  enslavement  of  the  masses  of  Arabs 
would  have  to  disappear. 
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For  the  very  same  reason  the  Russians 
became  allies  of  the  Ar^bs  realizing  that  In 
the  Mideast.  If  Israel  was  to  succeed,  it 
would  be  detrimental  and  affect  adversely 
tbe  non-rellgious  and  the  non-democratic 
phlloaophles  of  the  Russians,  because  only 
In  a  democracy  can  there  be  individual  initi- 
ative, freedom  of  religio».  freedom  of  speech. 
aad  freedom  of  human  dignity 

It  la  now  no  lon»5er  a  secret  that  Israel 
and  the  Arab  nations  were  only  pawns  In  the 
hands  of  the  Russians,  and  that  Its  an- 
tagonism was  not  for  the  small  land  of 
Israel,  but  the  democratic  institutions  and 
the  world  democracies  that  It  represented  In 
the  Mideast. 

The  world  now  knows  that  the  real  ag- 
gressor Is  Russia  It  Is  Russia  that  inspired 
the  hatred  of  the  Arabs  against  Israel  and 
their  fellow  Semites  It  U  Russia  that  sup- 
plied the  Arabs  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
arms,  technical  advice  and  assistance 

When  Denmark  and  Canada,  with  the  ob- 
vious support  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  called  the  first  session  of  the 
Security  CouncU  of  the  United  Nations,  act- 
ing upon  the  warning  of  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral U  Thant  that  a  war  was  about  to  break 
out.  it  was  Russia  who  claimed  that  the 
threat  of  war  was  a  myth  and  that  the  ses- 
■lon  was  entirely  called  for  dramatic  pur- 
poses only 

St31t«     or     VICTOBT 

At  that  time.  Russia  and  the  Arabs  were 
convinced  that  with  80,000.000  Arabs  fighting 
3,000.000  Israeli,  with  a  couple  of  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  arms  supplied  by  Russia  to 
Bgypt  and  Syria,  and  military  advice  and 
arms  previously  furnished  Jordan  by  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  who  really  were 
neutral  that  the  war  of  annihilation  of  Israel 
was  a  certainty,  and  so  played  for  time  so 
that  It  could  win  supremacy  of  the  Mideu-st 
over  the  Western  democratic  nations 

It  was  only  after  Russia  and  Its  Arab  allies 
were  so  quickly,  so  surprisingly,  so  over- 
whelmingly defeated,  that  the  Russians.  In 
desperation,  called  one  session  after  another 
of  the  same  Security  Council  In  order  to  ob- 
tain a  ceasefire. 

Why  did  It  want  a  ceasefire''  Only  because 
Russia  knew  that  given  time,  it  and  Its  allies. 
the  Arab  nations,  would  have  been  further 
vanquished  In  a  war  In  which  it  and  Its  allies, 
the  Arabs,  were  the  real  aggressors 

Does  anyone  question  the  fact  that  there 
would  never  have  been  a  ceasefire  If  Russia 
and  Its  allies  had  won  that  war?  Does  anyone 
question  or  doubt  that  the  only  reason  that 
the  Security  Council  for  once  was  able  to  get 
a  unanimous,  unvetoed  resolution  on  a  cease- 
fire was  because  Ra'^sla  and  Its  allies  wanted 
to  be  saved  from  further  punishment,  and 
Israel  and  the  democratic  nations  were  not 
looking  for  further  victory  and  retaliation 

What  does  the  success  of  Israel  mean  to 
world  democracy? 

The  answer  Is  In  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, where  would  the  democratic  nations  be 
If  Russia  and  the  Arab  nations  had  won  the 
war? 

Let  us  hope  that  the  world  will  not  make 
the  same  mlstoke  it  made  in  the  Hitler  Day 
and  that  it  will  assert  Itself  In  order  to  ac- 
complish real  peace  and  good  will  on  earth. 

I  believe  it  Is  crystal  clear  that  the  Russian 
attack  Is  not  on  Israel,  but  on  the  United 
States  and  Great  BrlUln. 

The  Arab  Nations  are  op>enly  boasting  of 
Russia's  arms,  without  denial  from  Russia. 
and  the  Russians  have  openly  brought  war- 
ships to  Egypt  loaded  with  missiles  and  tech- 
nical advisors. 

Is  this  a  "cease  fire"  gesture?  Is  this  a 
"peace"  gesture''  Is  this  a  "neutral"  gesture? 
The  United  States  and  the  free  countries 
were  just  simply  lucky  In  their  neutrality 
Can  we.  by  any  stretch  of  the  Imagination. 
hope  we  will  be  Just  as  fortunate  In  our 
passivity? 


MODERN  MIRACXC 

For  2.000.000.  in  a  few  days,  to  vanquish 
80,000.000  pe">p!e — for  one  of  the  smallest 
nations,  m  a  few  days,  to  defeat  the  ambi- 
tions of  one  o:  the  greatest  nations,  Is  Just 
as  much  a  miracle  txlay  us  was  the  "crossing 
of  the  Red  Sea"  In  another  day. 

Miracles,  however,  do  not  happen  every 
time,  nor  every  day 

If  we  remain  neutral  and  passive  long 
enough,  all  of  the  gains  and  victories  that 
are  ours  now  will  be  neutralized,  and  our 
3t.itus  as  a  world  power  will  have  been  put 
'.n  the  most  d.ingeroua  kind  of  Jeopardy. 

Why  the  urgency  of  declaring  ourselves 
now''  Because  now  Russia  Is  weak,  and  our 
showing  of  our  determination  to  keep  our 
victory  could  be  a  deterrent  against  her  mak- 
ing further  advances  in  the  Mideast 

Russia  knows  that  its  greatest  enemy  Is 
China  They  .are  not  only  rivals  In  their 
Ideologies,  but  they  are  neighbors  with  con- 
flicting Interests,  with  one  determined  to 
hold  land  that  It  had  previously  seized  and 
the  other  determined  to  take  back  land  that 
was  previously  seized 

Russia  knows  also  that.  In  addition  to  man- 
power. China  also  has  the  mighty  power  of 
the  bomb. 

Any  visitor  to  Berlin  can  tell  you  that  one 
cannon  on  the  western  side  can  demolish  the 
wall,  and  Russia  knows  full  well  that  the 
moment  she  Is  busy  trying  to  fight  allies  with 
80.000,000  liabilities,  the  Germans  will  smash 
the  wail,  and  the  Russians  will  then  be  faced 
w!;h  a  United  Germany,  which  they  cannot 
sfTord 

If  we  have  our  hands  full  with  a  small 
number  of  undisciplined  allies  In  Vietnam— 
imagine  the  predicament  of  Russia  with 
80.000.000  Arabs. 

MORTAL  ENeMIES 

Russia  and  Poland  all  through  their  his- 
tory have  been  mortal  enemies  and  Poland, 
time  and  again,  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
Russia  What  do  you  think  Poland  will  do 
when  Russia  Is  busy  at  war? 

Romania  has  dared  to  disagree  with  Russia 
when  Russian  power  was  at  Its  height,  and. 
even  m  the  United  Nations  showed  Its  Inde- 
pendence What  do  you  think  Romania  will 
do  when  Russia  Is  busy  at  war? 

Hungary  has  ttooded  Its  streets  with  blood 
m  Its  attempt  to  resist  the  Russian  oppres- 
sion, and  It  Is  an  ordinary  occurrence  now  for 
their  highest  officials  to  seek  asylum  In  the 
United  States  What  do  you  think  Hungary 
will  do  while  Russia  Is  at  war? 

Czechoslovakia,  from  the  very  beginning, 
has  declared  Its  Independence  of  Russia,  and 
?ought  to  supplant  Russia  as  a  leader  In  the 
Communist  world.  It  also  has  sought  the 
good-wUI  of  the  United  Stetes.  What  do  you 
think  Czechoelovakla  will  do  while  Russia 
is  busy  at  war' 

.All  of  these  things  Russia  knows  as  well 
as  we  do.  and  that  Is  why  Russia  dares  not 
go  to  war 

This  Is  not  the  time  to  be  passive!  This 
Is  not  the  time  to  be  neutral'  This  Is  the  time 
to  declare,  to  be  positive,  to  be  determined, 
and  to  be  prepared,  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  dis- 
asters of  war 

Is  there  any  sensible  being  who  can  hon- 
estly say  that  with  the  Russian  might,  and 
the  continuance  of  drilling  and  arming  of 
the  Arabs,  and  the  lack  of  support  on  the 
part  of  any  real  power,  that  Israel  can  again, 
and  alone,  repeat  the  miracle?  It  would  be 
pure  nonsense  to  expect  that 

What  would  happen  If  the  Russians  and 
Arabs  vanquished  IsraeP  Russia  would  Im- 
mediately be  in  control  of  the  world,  which 
would  Include  the  United  States. 

By  controlling  the  oil  supplies  of  the  Arab 
lands.  It  would  dictate  to  Europe.  Including 
Prance,  and.  dictating  to  Europe.  It  will  give 
Cuba  the  power  to  dictate  to  South  America, 
and  than  the  rest  of  the  natlors.  out  of  fear 


If  for  no  other  reason,  will  have  to  submit  to 
the  Russian  power  and  Ideology. 

Where  then  will  the  United  States  stand? 


ANOTHER   DIPLOMATIC   HINT 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  July  31  edition  of  the  New  York  Post 
there  appeared  an  excellent  editorial 
under  the  caption  "Another  Diplomatic 
Hint."  This  editorial  caustically  and 
scathingly  but  very  concisely  pwints  out 
the  absurdity  of  the  position  taken  by 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  regarding 
Premier  Kosygin's  important  statement 
to  President  Johnson  and  repeated  to 
Premier  Miki  of  Japan  that  negotiations 
to  end  the  Vietnam  war  could  begin  pro- 
vided the  United  States  unconditionally 
halted  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

This  fine  editorial  In  the  New  York 
Post  rebuked  Secretary  Rusk  for  his 
belligerency.  May  I  add  that  Secretary 
Rusk  had  this  rebuke  coming  to  him,  and 
the  editorial  writer  accomplished  it  in  a 
most  satiric  and  sarcastic  manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  of  the  New  York 
Post  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Anotheb  Diplomatic  Hint 

Washington,  July  30. — Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  confirmed  today  that  Soviet 
Premier  Alexel  N.  Kosygln  told  President 
Johnson  last  month  that  negotiations  to  end 
the  Vietnam  war  could  begin  If  the  U.S.  un- 
conditionally halts  Its  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam. 

"There'll  be  no  secret  about  that,"  Rusk 
said.  "...  The  problem  with  that  Is,  that 
we  need  to  know  what  the  actual  effect 
would  be,  the  result  would  be,  If  we  stopped 
the  bombing." 

If  we  may  exercise  the  right  of  reply  to  the 
distinguished  representative  of  the  United 
Slates:  the  actual  effect,  Mr,  Secretary,  the 
result  would  seem  to  be  that  peace  negoti- 
ations might  then  begin.  In  other  words.  If 
we  stop  the  bombing,  our  adversaries  are 
said  to  be  ready  to  reciprocate  by  talking 
peace. 

To  translate  further,  if  we  continue  the 
futile  bombing,  all  the  evidence  suggests 
they  will  not  talk  about  anything.  Thank 
you;   we  waive  consecutive  Interpretation. 


ASIATIC  LEADERS  DISLIKE  U.S.  IN- 
VOLVEMENT IN  VIETNAM  CIVIL 
WAR— PHILIPPINE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION, FORMERLY  FRIENDLY,  NOW 
HOSTILE 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  It 
Is  noteworthy  that  President  Marcos  of 
the  Philippine  Republic  specifically  re- 
quested that  Clark  Clifford  and  Oen. 
Maxwell  Taylor.  President  Johnson's 
special  ambassadors  to  Asiatic  capitals 
and  heads  of  state,  should  not  come  to 
Manila.  He  very  definitely  did  not  ex- 
tend an  invitation  to  them.  President 
Marcos'  administration  is  in  the  midst  of 
a  bitter  political  campaign.  His  party's 
candidates  for  seats  in  the  Philippine 
Congress  are  hard  pressed  and  his  ma- 
jority is  likely  to  become  a  minority. 
Marcos  is  denounced  by  opposition  lead- 
ers in  every  part  of  the  Philippine  Re- 
public, and  the  principal  arguments 
against  him  are  that  he  committed  2,000 
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noncombat  Philippine  Army  Engineers 
to  Vietnam  to  aid  the  American  aggres- 
sors against  the  integrity  and  independ- 
ence of  Vietnam. 

It  was  highly  embarrassing  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  that  our  special  envoys 
were  snubbed  and  specifically  made  im- 
welcome.  It  was  further  embarrassing  to 
President  Johnson  that  engine  trouble 
caused  their  jet  while  en  route  on  a  non- 
stop flight  to  Korea  to  land  and  be 
grounded  for  7  hours  at  Clark  Airbase 
which  is  less  than  60  miles  from  Manila 
and  within  a  half  hour  of  Marcos'  presi- 
dential palace  by  helicopter.  So  for  7 
hours  our  two  sunbassadors  remained  at 
the  Clark  Airbase  in  an  embarrassed 
huddle  while  the  jet  was  undergoing 
needed  repairs.  Not  one  ofiBclal,  even 
minor,  of  the  ofHcial  family  of  President 
Marcos  greeted  them. 

Here  is  further  concrete  proof  that  the 
chiefs  of  state  of  all  Asiatic  nations  are 
hostile  to  our  Intervention  In  Vietnam. 
Anti-American  rioting  in  India,  Paki- 
stan, Japan,  and  other  Asian  capitals  has 
made  this  crystal  clear.  Even  our  puppet, 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  has  only  offered  to 
send  but  a  few  hundred  soldiers  Into 
Vietnam.  This  is  his  manifestation  of 
gratitude  for  the  billions  of  American 
dollars  lavished  on  him  during  the  past 
20  years.  The  Governments  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  alone  of  all  Asiatic 
nations  have  demonstrated  gratitude  to 
the  United  States  for  saving  them  In 
World  War  II.  They  have  manifested 
their  friendship  by  sending  in  a  few 
thousand  soldiers.  Then,  by  increasing 
the  grant  of  American  taxpayers'  money 
by  more  than  $200  million  additional 
economic  aid  to  South  Korea,  some  50,- 
000  South  Korean  soldiers  have  been 
brought  to  Vietnam  on  American  trans- 
ports, and  in  Vietnam  they  are  paid, 
armed,  fed.  and  maintained  on  the  same 
basis  as  our  own  soldiers,  even  to  PX 
privileges.  They  have  acquitted  them- 
selves nobly  In  combat  against  the  VC. 
Koreans  are  fine  combat  soldiers. 

King  George  III,  through  Lord  North, 
his  foreign  minister,  by  payment  of  less 
than  500.000  English  pounds,  purchased 
the  use  of  15.000  Hessian  soldiers  from 
the  Duke  of  Hesse-Kassel  In  what  Is  now 
Germany,  and  transported  them  to 
America  to  fight  against  the  patriots  in 
our  Revolutionary  War.  They  fought 
alongside  the  tories  or  loyalists  against 
those  Americans  seeking  liberation  from 
English  colonialism.  Historians  of  our 
War  for  Independence  term  the  Hessians 
as  mercenaries.  The  South  Korean 
soldiers  fighting  in  Vietnam  at  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  expense  are  not  termed 
mercenaries,  although  it  is  difficult  to 
make  a  distinction.  They,  like  our  GI's 
in  South  Vietnam,  are  fighting  on  the 
side  of  the  tories  and  against  the  forces 
of  the  National  Liberation  Front.  The 
head  of  the  National  Liberation  Front  is 
a  Saigon  lawyer  who  is  not  a  Communist. 
Undoubtedly,  most  of  the  VC  against 
whom  our  GI's  are  fighting  are  not  Com- 
munists and  do  not  know  what  commu- 
nism is.  Those  who  are  Communists  are 
nationalist  Communists.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
and  the  Government  of  what  Is  termed 
North  Vietnam  are  nationalist  Commu- 
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nlsts.  North  Vietnam  Is  definitely  not  a 
satellite  of  Communist  China,  just  as 
Tito's  Yugoslavia,  which  is  a  nationalist 
Communist  country,  Is  not  a  satellite  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Historically  there 
never  was  a  North  and  a  South  Vietnam. 
The  Geneva  Convention  of  1954  recog- 
nized this  and  provided  specifically  that 
the  division  at  the  17th  parallel  was  a 
temporary  demarcation  line  and  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  national  boundary,  and 
that  following  an  election  throughout 
all  Vietnam  pledged  for  1956.  and  agreed 
to  by  John  Poster  Dulles,  Vietnam  would 
be  reunited  imder  a  newly  elected  Presi- 
dent. Unfortunately,  at  the  instigation 
of  our  CIA  and  on  order  of  our  puppet 
President,  Diem,  of  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment, this  pledged  election  was  called  off. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for 
not  in  excess  of  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMENDATION  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  to  commend  Congressman 
George  H.  Mahon,  Democrat,  of  Texas, 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Congress  Mahon  was  justifiably  an- 
gered by  the  unjustified  attack  on  the 
Congress  by  Detroit  Mayor  Jerome  P. 
Cavanagh. 

Mayor  Cavanagh,  in  a  televised  state- 
ment, charged  a  "reactionary  Congress" 
with  the  troubles  In  Detroit  and  else- 
where. 

Congressman  Mahon,  one  of  the  ablest 
men  in  either  branch  of  the  Congress. 
described  Mayor  Cavanagh 's  statement 
as  "malicious,  indefensible,  and  arro- 
gant." 

I  concur  in  Congressman  Mahon's  ap- 
praisal. 

The  Texas  Democrat,  in  a  speech  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Mon- 
day, declared: 

It  was  not  lack  of  money,  it  was  lack  of 
leadership  that  caused  disorders  in  Detroit. 

Congressman  Mahon  sald: 

Detrolt  bad  received  $100  million  in  ur- 
ban renewal  money  since  1960  and  has  been 
one  of  the  most  favored  cities  In  receiving 
other  Federal  aid. 

For  example,  the  facts  show  that  De- 
troit has  received  $41  million  in  poverty 
funds.  Only  New  York  and  Chicago  re- 
ceived more. 

Because  Congressman  Mahon's  words 
are  thoughtful  and  factual.  I  would  like 
to  read  some  of  his  statements  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate.  I  now  quote  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee: 

Is  he  (Mayor  Cavanagh)  utterly  opposed 
to  all  forms  of  self-help  at  the  local  level? 

Can  he  only  look  to  Washington  for  more 
handouts?  Handouts  from  'Washington  and 
more  Federal  money  is.  seemingly,  an  obses- 
sion with  blm.  Does  he  think  that  money. 
especially  Federal  money.  Is  the  answer  to 
everything?  He  does  not  seem  to  understand 


that  leadership — and  he  has  not  provided  It 
In  Detroit — he  does  not  seem  to  understand  ■ 
that  leadership  and  discipline  are  most  Im- 
portant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress,  since  1960,  has 
provided  $100  million  to  the  city  of  Detroit 
In  grant  reservations  for  urban  renewal.  One 
wonders,  what  is  being  done  with  that 
money?  Did  It  do  great  good? 

What  has  the  Congress  done  for  the  poor? 

On  page  28  of  the  budget  message  of  last 
January,  the  President  shows  that  for  bene- 
fits and  services  which  aid  the  poor,  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  1968  expenditure  Is  estimated  at 
(25.6  blUion. 

Nothing  for  the  poor.  Mr.  Speaker? 

The  corresponding  figure  for  fiscal  1967  was 
$22  billion.  The  comparable  amount  for  1960 
was  only  about  a  third  of  the  1968  amount. 

The  mayor  did  not  mention  these  tremen- 
dous sums.  Regretfully,  nobody  else  has  re- 
cently put  the  spotlight  on  the  vast  spending 
programs  which  Congress  has  funded.  It  is 
time  for  somebody  to  take  note  of  what  Con- 
gress Is  trying  to  do  for  the  poor.  We  are  not 
required  to  He  down  or  hide  or  crouch  In  a 
corner  as  though  we  were  afraid  of  some  of 
these  arrogant  misrepresentations.  There  are 
those  who  do  not  want  the  i>eople  of  the 
Nation  to  know  the  truth. 

Yes,  what  has  Congress  done  for  the  poor 
and  for  the  cities? 

For  housing  and  community  development, 
for  example,  as  It  Is  classified  In  the  Presi- 
dent's 1968  budget,  the  estimate  for  1968  Is  $3 
billion.  That  is  five  times  what  it  was  In  fiscal 
1960.  The  House  has  made  some  adjustments, 
based  on  the  Justifications,  but  It  has  pro- 
vided very  substantial  sums — as  it  has.  In 
fact,  in  previous  years. 

For  grants  to  States  for  public  assistance, 
this  House  has  passed  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal 1968  of  over  $4  billion,  and  it  was  every 
dollar  that  was  authorized  and  requested. 
This  is  more  than  twice  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  1960.  Is  this  niggardly.  Mr. 
Speaker? 

To  me,  it  seems  obvious  that  Congress- 
man Mahon  is  right  and  Mayor  Cava- 
nagh is  wrong  in  blaming  the  Detroit 
rioting  on  Inadequate  Federal  funds. 

But  even  If  there  had  been  Inadequate 
funds,  that,  in  my  opinion.  Is  not  jus- 
tification for  the  rioting,  looting,  burning, 
aiad  killing  which  took  place  in  the  city 
of  which  Jerome  P.  Cavanagh  is  mayor. 

Again  I  commend  the  distinguished 
Congressman  from  Texas,  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
for  setting  the  record  straight. 


MALTHUS,  MARX.  AND  THE  NORTH 
AMERICAN    BREADBASKET 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
July  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs,  an  out- 
standing publication  treating  with  In- 
ternational relations,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Orville  L.  Freeman,  has 
written  a  highly  informative  article  en- 
titled "Malthus.  Marx,  and  the  North 
American  Bread  Basket."  In  this  article. 
Secretary  Freeman  discusses  food  pro- 
duction and  its  effect  upon  international 
relations.  He  has  shown  very  graphi- 
cally the  failure  of  the  Communist  coun- 
tries of  the  world  in  their  agricultural 
attempts  to  increase  production.  Com- 
munist leaders  of  today  are  finding  out 
that  by  ignoring  agriculture,  Marx  and 
his  disciples  blundered  very  seriously  in 
their  attempt  to  change  the  world  to 
their  own  liking. 

Secretary   Freeman   points    out   very 
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clearly  a  fact  which  has  largely  been 
ignored  in  this  country.  That  is  the  in- 
fluence which  our  vast  foodstores  and 
our  production  capacity  has  had  upon 
the  foreign  policy  of  this  Nation  and 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  would 
not  surprise  me.  Mr.  President,  if  our 
food  aid  pro^rrams  through  the  years 
have  accomplished  more  in  influencing 
the  actions  of  other  nations  than  most 
of  our  military  policies 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  written  by  Secretary  Freeman  in 
the  July  Issue  of  Foreign  Affairs  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  be.ng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows . 

Malthus.   Marx,   .*nd  the   North   .American 
Breadbasket 

(By  OrvlUe  L.  Freeman) 
North  America's  dramatic  emergence  over 
the  past  fe-eneraUon  as  the  worlds  principal 
supplier  of  food  can  be  illustrated  with  a 
half  dozen  numbers  During  the  late  1930s, 
three  of  the  world  s  .seven  major  geographic 
regions  supplied  virtuaUy  all  of  the  grain 
moving  Into  the  world  market.  Latin  Amer- 
ica, with  exports  of  nine  million  metric  tons 
yearly,  was  tne  leading  food  exporter,  and 
grain  exports  were  an  important  source  of 
foreign  exchange  earnings.  North  America 
and  Eastern  Europe  uncludlng  the  Soviet 
Union)  were  each  exporting  Ave  millions  tons 
yearly  Most  of  the  grain  exported  from  the.  e 
three  region.*,  principally  wheat  and  corn. 
went  to  Western  Europe. 

Thirty  ve.irs  later,  the  pattern  of  world 
grain  trade  has  been  altered  beyond  recogni- 
tion. As  of  1966.  Latin  America,  with  net 
grain  exi>orts  of  two  million  tons,  was 
scarcely  self-sufftcient.  Exports  from  Argen- 
tina were  largely  offset  by  Imports  into  Brazil 
and  other  smaller  importing  countries  E.ist- 
em  Europe,  including  the  Soviet  Union,  no 
longer  exported  grain  but  on  the  contrary 
was  an  Importer:  in  1966  the  area  Unported 
some  fourteen  million  tons,  largely  from 
Canada. 

Of  all  the  changes  In  the  pattern  of  world 
grain  trade  between  the  late  1930s  and  1966. 
the  change  in  the  position  of  North  Amer.ca 
waa  moat  pronounced  As  shown  by  the  table 
on  the  next  page  net  «rain  exports  increased 
from  five  million  tons  to  sixty  million  tons. 
providing  In  K»66  some  Sb  percent  of  the 
combined  gr.^in  exports  of  the  net  exporting 
regions  Australia  has  substantially  Increased 
Its  exports,  but  Its  share  of  the  tou^l  h^s 
remained  at  about  12  percent  North  America 
has  clearly  emerged  as  the  breadbasket  of 
the  world 

About  three-fourths  of  North  .Americas 
grain  exports  originate  in  the  United  States; 
the  remaining  one-fourth,  coming  from 
Canada,  consists  largely  of  wheat  US  grain 
exports  are  presently  rather  even  divided 
between  wheat  and  feedgralns  Significantly. 
the  United  States  alone  could  expert  easily 
the  entire  sixty  million  tons  yearly  if  it  were 
to  remove  all  remaining  production  con- 
straints. 

Several  factors  have  contributed  to  North 
America's  growing  importance  as  a  source  of 
food  for  the  rest  of  the  world  Three  of  these 
stand  out  On  the  demand  side,  both  the 
forces  Identined  by  Malthus  ind  the  adverse 
Influence  of  Marxian  thought  on  agriculture 
In  the  communist  countries  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  steadllv  growing  excess  of  food 
consumption  over  production  outside  North 
America  On  the  supply  side  the  massive 
appUcatlon  of  s<-ience  to  agriculture  in  the 
United  Stites  has  resulted  In  an  impressive 
Increase  in  Its  capacity  for  producing  focd. 
making  It  possible  to  respond  to  growing 
needs  abroad 


WORLD  GRAIN  TRADE  Bt  MAJOR  GtOCRAPHlC  RLGIONS 
|ln  millioia  ot  mainc  lonsj 


Region 


1934  38     1960 


tstimaled, 
1966 


North  Americ* +5  -|-39  +60 

Latin  America — .  +9  0  +2 

Western  tarope —  —2*  —25  —ii 

L;isle!.i  Europe  (inciiMiing 

USSR) +5  0  -14 

Atnca +1  -2  -J 

Asia -1-2  -16  -30 

Oceania  (Australia  and  New 

Zealand) -t-3  ■*-»  +» 

Note  Plus  =  net  exports;  minus-net  imports.  Minor  im- 
balances bet*een  world  imports  and  exports  m  a  guen  /ear 
may  be  due  to  rounding  or  variations  m  reporting  methods  used 
by  various  countries. 

U 

Malthus  Qrst  described  the  threat  of  un- 
controlled population  growth  in  1797.  nearly 
170  years  ago  His  theory  that  population 
would  tend  to  grow  geometrically  while  fo<xl 
production  would  increase  arithmetically  has 
proved  valid  throughout  much  of  the  world. 
Half  a  century  alter  his  gloomy  prognoeis 
Ireland's  population  was  sharply  reduced  by 
a  .'amine 

It  Ls  commonly  supposed  that  food  short- 
ages exist  in  the  less  developed  countries 
because  agriculture  Is  performing  poorly 
there  This  '.s  not  exactly  the  ca.se.  Food  pro- 
duction is  Increasing  almost  as  rapidly  In  the 
le.=;s  developed  countries  as  In  the  developed 
ones.  Between  19,i7  59  and  1966,  total  food 
production  in  the  less  developed  countries 
increased  19  {)ercent  as  compared  to  22  per- 
cent In  the  developed  countries.  But  [xipu- 
lation  growth  rates  In  less  develi  ped  coun- 
tries were  double  those  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced countries,  largely  olfseitltig  the  over- 
all gains  in  food  production,  Latin  America 
and  Western  Europe  Illustrate  this  Both 
have  expanded  food  production  at  about  2  5 
to  3  0  percent  annually  over  the  iitist  decade. 
In  Europe,  where  population  is  increasing  at 
atxjiit  1  percent  per  year,  this  has  meant 
progress  and  a  steady  upgrading  of  diets  But 
in  l.^tln  America,  where  population  has  been 
multlplylne  it  nearly  3  percent  per  year,  f  xid 
output   per  person  has  not  been  gaining 

Rates  of  fwpulatlon  increase  In  the  less 
developed  countries  «oday  are  without  prec- 
•?dent  In  several  ihey  are  well  above  3  per- 
cent yearly,  in  some  Instances  approaching 
the  biological  m.ixlmum.  Populations  grow- 
ing at  3  percent  yeirly  double  within  a 
generation  and  multiply  elghteenfold  within 
a  century  To  the  agriculturalist,  tlnl.s  M.il- 
thiislftn  arithmetic  Is  frightening  A  less  de- 
veloped country  today  Is  almost  by  defini- 
tion, one  with  a  rapid  rate  of  population 
growth.  There  are  not  many  exceptions.  The 
Impact  of  mi_>dern  health  measures  has  re- 
duced death  rates,  but  comparable  reduc- 
tions in  bLrth  rates  have  not  been  achleve<l. 
Even  a  pop'-ilatlon  growth  rate  of  3  percent 
could  be  tolerable  If  there  were  va.st  areas  of 
fertile,  well-Witered  land  to  be  brought  un- 
der the  plow  But  unfortunately,  mo.^t  of  the 
frontiers  have  long  since  disappeared  and  the 
supply  of  new  land  which  can  he  brought 
into  pr-.xluctlon  quickly  and  cheaply  is  fast 
diminishing. 

The  world  f'Xxl  problem  is,  hi  wever.  more 
than  a  race  between  food  .ind  people.  In 
reality  It  Is  a  race  between  the  production 
of  food  and  the  demand  for  food  There  are 
two  reasons  for  the  sharp  Increase  in  the 
world  demand  for  food  population  growth 
is  one.  the  other  is  rising  per  c.ipita  Incomes. 
In  some  countries,  rising  incomcj  are  gen- 
erating more  growth  in  the  demand  for  food 
than  is  piipulation  Increase.  This  Is  certainly 
the  case  in  Japan,  where  Incomes  have  rUen 
7  percent  .innually  over  the  past  decade,  but 
where  population  has  grovcTi  less  than  I  per- 
cent annually.  The  same  Is  also  true  for  many 
countries  In  Europe,  particularly  West  Ger- 
mtny.  France  Sweden  and  Italv  To  con- 
strue the  problem  merely  as  a  race  between 


f(X)d  and  people  falls  to  grasp  the  whole  Issue. 
In  no  country  prior  to  World  War  II  had 
population  growth  rates  or  per  capita  in- 
comes risen  rapidly  over  an  extended  period. 
High,  sustained  rates  of  growth  m  both  pop- 
ulation and  Income  per  person  are  largely 
postwar  phenomena,  and  to  make  things 
more  dlfBculr,  they  have  occurred  simultane- 
ously. The  result.  In  recent  years,  has  been 
a  rate  of  increase  In  demand  which  the 
world's  farmers  have   not  matched. 

The  difterence  in  diets  between  a  low- 
Income,  less  developed  country  and  a  more 
advanced  country  such  as  the  United  States 
or  Canada  Is  much  more  than  merely  the 
difference  between  2.000  calories  per  person 
per  day  and  3.000  calories.  Caloric  Intake 
measures  only  the  quantitative  aspects  of 
diet.  It  gives  no  indication  of  quality;  it  does 
not  show  whether  malnutrition  exists — from, 
say,  the  lack  of  protein. 

To  provide  the  high- protein  diet  enjoyed, 
by  North  Americans  requires  clope  to  one  ton 
of  grain  per  p"rson  per  year.  Of  this  total 
only  about  150  pounds  are  consumed  di- 
rectly as  grain  Most  of  the  remainder  is 
consumed  indirectly  in  the  form  of  meat, 
milk  and  eggs.  The  amoi'.nt  of  grain  avail- 
able per  capita  in  the  less  developed  na- 
tions averages  about  400  pounds  per  year. 
Deducting  some  10  perc(?nt  of  this  for  seed 
leaves  360  pounds  for  consumption,  or  less 
than  one  pound  per  person  per  day.  N^p.rly 
all  of  this  must  be  consumed  directly  to 
meet  minimum  energy  requirements.  Little 
Is  left  for  conversion  Into  meat,  milk  and 
epps — the  traditional  sources  of  protein  in 
the  more  developed  nations. 

For  every  $2  rise  In  annual  per  cr.p'ta  In- 
come there  Is  a  corresponding  rise  In  grain 
requirements  of  at  least  one  pound 
The  significant  point  is  th.'t  virtu.illy 
every  country,  regardless  of  Us  level  of  de- 
velopment, is  striving  to  Improve  per  cnplta 
Income  over  the  next  few  years  If  these 
plans  succeed,  much  more  food  must  be 
obtained    somewhere. 

iri 
Just  as  the  developing  countries  are.  al- 
mo.st  by  definition,  countries  with  rapid  rates 
of  population  growth  so  communist  coun- 
tries are  countries  with  a  poorly  performing 
farm  sector  There  are  few.  If  any,  signifi- 
cant exceptions.  To  name  a  communist  coun- 
try—Poland, Czechoslovakia.  East  Germany, 
the  Soviet  Union,  Albania,  Mainland  China. 
Cuba— Is  to  name  a  country  having  prob- 
lems with  agriculture. 

All  of  these  nations  have  claimed  allegiance 
to  Marxian  thought  — In  agriculture  as  well 
as  In  the  rest  of  the  economy.  Actually,  Marx 
hlm.self  had  little  to  say  about  agriculture. 
He  was  a  city  boy,  primarily  Interested  in 
diagnosing  the  social  ills  of  early  Industrial 
societies.  It  was  largely  his  followers  who 
assumed  that  agriculture,  like  Industry, 
could  be  readily  organl'ed  on  a  large  scile 
under  state  control  And  It  was  they  who 
went  on  to  exploit  agriculture  In  order  to 
provide  the  basis  for  Industrialization.  Agri- 
culture was  given  neither  sufficient  Inputs 
nor  Incentives. 

The  communist  countries  are  beginning  to 
pay  dearly  for  this  policy.  Food  shortages 
have  become  a  drain  on  their  foreign  ex- 
change and  a  drag  on  their  economic  growth. 
The  decision  to  organize  agriculture  on  a 
large-scale,  authoritarian  basis  has  cost  the 
communist  countries  literally  billions  of 
dollars  in  Inemclently  used  resources  and  lost 
economic  growth. 

Khrushchev's  rise  to  power  was  closely  fol- 
lowed by  several  efforts  to  cure  Russia's  farm 
Ills  The  M.ichlne  Tractor  Stations  were  abol- 
ished; large  areas  were  planted  to  corn  In 
an  effort  to  emulate  successes  In  the  Ameri- 
can Midwest,  and  vast  areas  of  virgin  land 
were  plowed  and  planted  to  wheat  In  area* 
of  marginal  rainfall.  Output  did  Increase 
from  1954  to  1957.  and  in   1958  Khrushchev 
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promised  the  Soviet  people  that  they  would 
soon  surpass  the  Americans  In  per  capita 
production  of  meat,  milk  and  eggs.  At  the 
same  time,  however.  Investment  in  agricul- 
ture was  reduced.  In  the  following  years, 
output  stagnated  at  1958  levels.  Yet  in  1963 
when  I  visited  the  Kremlin,  Khrushchev  was 
still  bragging  loudly.  That  year  drought 
struck,  accentuating  an  already  weak  posi- 
tion, and  In  1964  the  Soviet  Union  Imported 
more  wheat  than  any  country  In  history. 
Khrushchev  was  out  of  office  before  drought 
occurred  again   In    1965. 

The  dramatic  reversals  In  Chinese  agricul- 
ture, following  the  Great  Leap  of  1958  and 
during  the  early  1960s,  were  equally  ahrupt. 
Many,  principally  those  who  had  failed  to 
gauge  the  weaknesses  of  the  Great  Leap, 
particularly  in  agriculture,  were  much  sur- 
prised In  1961  when  China  turned  to  Western 
countries  for  several  million  tons  of  Imported 
grain.  This  continuing  dependence  on  food 
from  abroad  probably  reveals  more  accurately 
than  any  other  available  Information  the 
true  state  of  affairs  in  Chinese  agriculture. 
Another  indicator  Is  the  reported  effort  to 
move  twenty  million  urban  Immigrants  back 
TO  the  rural  areas  from  whence  they  came 
"to  provide  more  labor  to  produce  food." 
What  it  may  disclose  Is  not  so  much  a  short- 
age of  labor  in  the  countryside  as  the  in- 
ability of  the  Peking  regime  to  procure  food 
in  the  countryside  for  movement  to  the 
cities.  To  avoid  hunger  and  possibly  famine 
In  the  cities.  Peking  has  Imported  food  from 
abroad  and  exported  people  back  to  the  coun- 
tryside where  their  village  kin  are  more  will- 
ing to  share  their  food  with  them.  A  genera- 
tion ago  Mainland  China  was  the  leading  pro- 
ducer of  soybeans,  supplying  some  90  percent 
of  all  the  soybeans  entering  the  world  mar- 
ket. In  recent  years,  however,  a  steadily  ex- 
panding papulation  has  reduced  the  outflow 
of  soybeans  to  a  trickle.  Today,  the  United 
States  produces  three-fourths  of  the  world 
soybean  crop,  enabling  it  to  provide  some 
90  percent  of  the  soybeans  entering  a  vastly 
enlarged  International  market. 

Mainland  China  Is,  perhaps  ominously, 
suffering  from  both  the  Influence  of  Marx  and 
the  forces  identified  by  Malthus. 

IV 

Offsetting  the  effects  of  the  forces  de- 
scribed by  Malthus  and  the  adverse  In- 
fluence of  Marxian  thought  on  food  pro- 
duction has  been  the  Impressive  develop- 
ment of  North  America's  capacity  for  pro- 
ducing food.  Several  factors  have  contributed 
to  this.  To  begin  with,  the  United  States 
has  an  excellent  piece  of  agricultural  real 
estate.  Its  Midwest,  or  Corn  Belt,  Is  one  of 
the  largest  areas  of  fertile,  well-watered 
farmland  In  the  world.  The  only  other  areas 
even  remotely  approaching  It  In  both  size 
and  inherent  fertility  are  Northwestern 
Europe,  the  pampas  of  Argentina  and  the 
Gangetic   plain   of  India. 

Not  only  did  we  start  with  good  farmland 
but  we  have  done  an  excellent  Job  of  devel- 
oping it  Through  scientific  soil  and  water 
management  we  have  made  inherently  fer- 
tile soils  even  more  fertile  Perhaps  the  most 
important  single  factor  contributing  to  our 
unparalleled  productivity  has  been  the  fam- 
ily farm.  As  a  production  unit  it  Is  the  most 
efficient  yet  devised.  Other  forms  of  produc- 
tion organization  are  in  use  or  have  been 
experimented  with,  but  most  have  not 
■*orked  well.  This  Is  particularly  true  for 
most  of  the  systems  embodying  very  large 
production  units  such  as  collectives,  com- 
munes or  haciendas,  Tlie  family  farm,  where 
the  social  unit  and  the  production  unit  are 
Identical,  provides  a  stronger  link  between 
effort  and  rew.ird  than  any  other  system.  As  a 
result,  they  are  continuing  to  grow  In  both 
siae  and  efficiency.  Although  many  of  these 
production  units  run  up  to  several  hundred 
^res  In  size  and  have  assets  frequently  ex- 
ceeding   $100,000,    they    are    not    corporate 


farms.  They  are  still  family  units,  owned  and 
operated  by  the  family,  using  mostly  family 
labor.  The  number  of  large  corporate  farms 
is  exceedingly  small,  and  actually  declining. 
Another  factor  contributing  to  the  suc- 
cess of  American  agriculture  has  been  the 
careful  delineation  of  the  government's  role. 
There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
as  to  the  proper  role  for  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  in  many  of  the  hungry  coun- 
tries today.  The  record  of  U.S.  agriculture 
provides  some  clues.  The  government  has 
never  been  directly  engaged  in  agricultiu-al 
production.  Actions  such  as  the  Homestead 
Act  of  1862  were  specifically  designed  to  en- 
courage private  settlement  and  production. 
Neither  has  the  government  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing and  distributing  any  of  the  multitude 
of  inputs  that  modern  agriculttire  requires. 
This  has  been  left  entirely  to  private 
industry. 

Conversely,  we  did  decide  that  government 
should  conduct  agricultural  research  and 
education.  The  idea  that  problems  In  agri- 
culture should  be  subject  to  systematic  re- 
search took  root  over  a  century  ago.  The  first 
publicity  supported  agricultural  research  in 
the  United  States  took  place  before  the  Civil 
War  in  the  Patent  Office,  the  predecessor  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Since  the 
passage  of  the  Hatch  Act  In  1887.  the  Land 
Grant  Colleges  have  been  an  important  part- 
ner in  agricultural  research.  This  govern- 
ment-sponsored work  was  the  precursor  of 
the  concept  of  research  and  development  in 
modern  industry.  We  also  decided  at  an  early 
date  that  the  government  should  be  Involved 
In  extending  new  ideas  and  techniques  from 
the  laboratory  and  experimental  plot  to  the 
farm.  The  result  has  been  our  widely  re- 
spected Extension  Service.  The  discoveries 
made  through  research  sponsored  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  are  public  property. 
As  soon  as  new  varieties  are  developed  they 
are  released,  to  be  multiplied  and  distributed 
by  private  Industry,  hopefully  at  a  profit. 
Similarly,  when  the  process  for  developing 
frozen  citrus  concentrates  had  been  perfected 
In  Department  laboratories,  it  was  turned 
over  to  private  industry. 

Public  jKJlicy  recognized,  after  much  strug- 
gle, that  three  million  production  units — 
producing  literally  dozens  of  different  com- 
modities and  scattered  throughout  the  United 
States — are  not  likely  to  be  able  to  bargain 
effectively  with  the  non-farm  economy.  As  a 
result,  government  has  influenced  the  terms 
of  trade  between  farmers  and  the  rest  of  the 
economy,  generally  by  means  of  price  sup- 
ports. This  policy,  dating  from  the  late  1930s. 
was  Instrumental  in  triggering  what  we  now 
term  the  modern  agricultural  revolution.  The 
effect  of  an  assured  price  level  backed  by 
government  is  to  encourage  farmers  to  Invest 
both  short-term  production  capital  in  fer- 
tilizer and  in  superior  but  expensive  seed  of 
new  and  improved  varieties;  and  longer  term 
capital  in  productive  capacity — in  irrigation. 
drainage  and  other  improvements  In  land  and 
other  capital  assets. 

Governments  in  nearly  all  of  the  countries 
with  modem,  productive  agriculture  now  o^ 
erate  price-support  programs  for  principal 
crops.  Thus  we  see  government  serving  as  "ft 
guarantor  of  minimum  price,  a  referee  in  the 
marketplace  and  a  catalyst  to  technologlcetl 
progress.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  pattern 
we  have  chosen  to  follow  in  the  United  States 
is  the  precise  policy  that  should  be  adopted 
by  the  developing  countries,  but  It  may  be 
a  useful  guide.  Involving  government  too  di- 
rectly in  agriculture — often  for  political  rea- 
sons— has  resulted  in  a  great  waste  of  re- 
sources in  developing  countries. 

Inevitably,  the  agricultural  successes  of  the 
North  American  breadbasket  and  stagnation 
in  communist  agriculture  have  affected  the 
balance  of  power  between  East  and  Wert.  In- 
deed, North  American  food  and  our  capacity 
for  producing  it  have  been  Instrumental  In 
tilting  the  scales  in  favor  of  the  West. 


About  the  same  time  as  Khrushchev's  1958 
promise  of  a  better  diet  and,  implicitly,  a 
better  performance  in  agriculture,  the  Soviet 
leaders  were  also  challenging  the  United 
States  to  a  general  economic  competition. 
This  ^as  to  replace  the  more  overt  military 
and  political  competition  characterizing  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  cold  war.  In  some  areas 
of  economic  competition  the  Soviets  are  per- 
forming exceedingly  well.  The  overwhelming 
advantage  we  once  enjoyed  In  the  production 
of  steel  has  been  narrowed;  the  generation 
of  hydroelectric  pwwer  has  Increased  rapidly 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  narrowing  the  gap  be- 
tween the  two  economies;  In  the  space  race 
we  do  not  know  whether  the  language  first 
spoken  on  the  moon  will  be  English  or 
Russian. 

But  in  agriculture  there  is  no  contest.  The 
United  States,  with  scarcely  6  percent  of  its 
people  still  on  the  farm.  Is  feeding  200  mil- 
lion Americans,  60  million  Indians  and  the 
equivalent  of  at  least  another  100  million 
people  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  So- 
viets, by  contrast,  with  close  to  half  of  their 
labor  force  still  tied  to  agriculture,  are  Im- 
porting grain  to  provide  bread  for  their  peo- 
ple. If  we  were  as  far  ahead  of  the  Russians 
In  the  space  race  as  we  are  in  agriculture,  we 
would  by  now  be  running  a  shuttle  service 
to  the  moon. 

The  impressive  food-producing  capability 
of  North  America  and  our  growing  lead  over 
the  countries  of  the  East  are  beginning  to 
have  an  Impact  on  the  countries  of  the  Third 
World.  During  the  early  post-colonial  years, 
many  of  the  newly  independent  peoples  could 
be  satisfied  with  slogans  and  flag  waving. 
Now  they  are  hungry;  they  want  food,  not 
slogans.  Rising  rice  prices  in  Djakarta  helped 
to  undermine  Sukarno.  Empty  shelves  in  the 
food  shops  of  Accra  contributed  to  the 
overthrow  of  Nknunah.  More  and  more,  the 
less  developed  countries  are  turning  for  as- 
sistance to  those  with  food  and  food-pro- 
ducing know-how. 

Our  unmatched  food-producing  capability 
has  strengthened  our  foreign  policy  immeas- 
urably. For  instance,  during  the  period  since 
World  War  II,  and  particularly  since  the 
communist  takeover  of  the  Chinese  Mainland 
in  1949,  the  Japanese  and  U.S.  economies 
have  become  increasingly  Integrated.  Tradi- 
tionally, China  and  Japan  were  natural  trad- 
ing partners,  with  China  supplying  basic  raw 
materials  and  foodstuffs  in  exchange  for  Jap- 
anese manufactures;  Japan  looked  to  China 
for  much  of  its  Impwrts  of  soybeans,  rice  and 
other  farm  products.  But  China  can  no  longer 
supply  Japan's  needs.  Today,  Japan  looks 
to  the  United  States  for  the  bulk  of  its  im- 
ports of  farm  products — wheat,  rice,  feed- 
grains,  soybeans  and  cotton.  The  flow  of 
farm  commodities  crossing  the  Pacific  from 
the  United  States  to  Japan  may  exceed  $1 
billion  In  1967.  Without  our  ability  to  gen- 
erate huge  farm  exports,  these  strong  eco- 
nomic ties  could  not  have  developed.  In 
geographic  terms  Japan  Is  off  the  coast  of 
China,  but  in  economic  terms  It  Is  just  off  the 
coast  of  California.  This  Is  but  one  of  the 
more  dramatic  Illustrations  of  the  value  of 
a  productive  farm  sector  in  supporting  our 
foreign  policy. 

The  growing  food  deficits  common  to  nearly 
all  the  communist  economies  are  causing 
them  to  become  politically  and  militarily  vul- 
nerable. During  the  early  1950s  the  Commu- 
nist Chinese  did  not  hesitate  to  intervene 
massively  in  the  Korean  conflict,  but  today, 
though  they  have  threatened  to  Intervene 
in  'Viet  Nam,  in  fact  they  have  not  done  so. 
Nor  do  I  think  they  will.  Dviring  the  early 
1950s  China  was  self-sufficient  in  food  pro- 
duction. During  the  1960s,  however,  it  has 
Imported  five  to  six  million  tons  of  grain 
annually.  In  addition,  its  dependence  on  im- 
p>orted  fertilizer  has  Increased  to  the  point 
where  It  is  now  the  world's  leading  im- 
porter. Significantly,  nearly  all  the  Imports 
of  both  food  and  fertilizer  come  from  the 
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West — Australia  and  Canada  In  rhe  case  of 
^raln.  Western  Europe  and  Jnpan  In  the  case 
of  fertilizer 

Combined  Imports  of  food  grains  and  fer- 
tilizer Into  China  now  require  nearly  40  per- 
cent of  her  total  export  earnings  Data  on 
food  production  trends  within  China  are 
unreliable  but  the  fact  that  the  Chinese 
leadership,  intent  on  industrializing  is  will- 
ing to  use  such  a  large  share  of  available 
foreign  exchange  for  food  and  fertilizer— 
eaaentlally  consumer  goods— indicates  Just 
how  hard  pressed  the  Chinese  are  on  the  food 
front.  In  the  event  of  a  showdown  with  the 
Chinese  In  Viet  Nam.  or  anywhere  else  In 
Asia,  It  is  quite  likely  that  exports  of  ftxxl 
from  Australia  and  Canada  would  cease  Im- 
ports of  fertilizer  might  also  be  halted,  and 
China  would  then  face  a  near  famine  or 
possibly  worse 

Food  deficits  in  Eastern  Europe  are  also 
affecting  the  relationships  between  coun- 
tries. The  fact  that  nearly  aJl  the  Comecon 
countries  have  grain  deficits  has  loosened  the 
economic  and.  therefore,  the  political  tle« 
binding  them  together  As  recently  as  the 
early  19608.  the  Soviet  Union  was  supplying 
large  quantities  of  grain  to  the  East  European 
countries  in  exchange  for  industrial  products. 
such  as  chemicals  from  East  Germany  and 
machine  tools  from  Czechoslovakia.  As  of  the 
inld-19608.  however,  the  East  European  coun- 
tries are  turning  increasingly  to  Canada  for 
wheat  and  to  the  United  States  for  feed- 
grains.  East  Germany,  once  the  breadbasket 
of  all  Germany,  must  today  Import  large  and 
growing  quantities  of  food  and  feed  The  East 
European  countries  are  finding  that  their 
natural  trading  partners  He  to  the  West  as 
well  as  to  the  East. 

The  embarrassing  food  shortages  plaguing 
almost  every  communist  economy  are  caus- 
ing governments  to  invest  more  resources  in 
agriculture,  with  the  result  that  production 
Is  likely  to  Increase  The  Soviet  Union  en- 
Joyed  a  bumper  crop  in  1966.  This  Is  not  to 
say,  however,  that  it,  or  any  of  the  other 
conununlst  countries,  will  become  a  leading 
grain  exporter  The  pressure  for  internal  Im- 
provement in  diets,  as  the  standard  of  living 
Improves,  is  ten:)  great  Some  very  substantial 
gains  In  grain  production  will  be  required 
before  the  Soviet  Union  can  satisfy  the  grow- 
ing desire  of  Its  people  for  more  meat,  milk 
and  eggs 

A»  agriculture  failed  In  one  communist 
country  after  another,  and  they  turned  to  the 
West  for  food  import3.  the  communist  strate- 
gists In  Moscow  must  have  faced  a  dilemma 
as  they  plotted  their  takeover  of  the  world 
What  If  they  were  successful?  Who  would  be 
left  to  feed  them"" 

VT 

As  the  East-West  ideological  conflict  be- 
gins to  fade.  It  IS  clear  that  a  new  North- 
South  polarization  Ls  beginning  to  take  shape 
between  the  have  and  have-not  countries. 
This  new  polarization— which  is  essentially 
economic  rather  than  political— threatens  to 
be  a  pervasive  and  divisive  force.  In  spite  of 
all  the  rhetoric  describing  the  need  to  nar- 
row the  gap.  the  gulf  Is  widening,  both  ab- 
solutely and  relatively  Nowhere  is  th's  grow- 
ing gap  80  painfully  evident  as  In  the  case 
of  food 

FoT  the  past  seven  years.  Increases  In 
world  food  production  have  almost  exactly 
equalled  those  in  population  growth.  But  the 
expans'on  In  production  plus  the  continuing 
reduction  in  stocks  in  recent  years  have  not 
been  sufficient  to  cover  the  additional  de- 
mand created  by  rising  Incomes.  The  result 
has  been  rising  prices  for  basic  food  com- 
modities such  as  wheat  and  rice,  both  with- 
in Individual  countries  and  In  world  mar- 
kets. 

Those  countries  which  are  more  advanced 
and  which  have  stronger  purchasing  power 
have  been  increasing  their  per  capita  con- 
sumption In  several  countries  where  pur- 
chasing power  Is  weak,  either  because  of  a 


lack  of  Income  or  lack  of  foreign  exchange, 
per  capita  consaimptlon  has  declined  Two 
drought  years  are  only  a  partial  explanation 
of  why  per  capita  tood  supplies  In  India  in 
1966-67  were  5  percent  below  those  of  the 
early  1960s. 

This  decline  of  course,  has  been  concen- 
trated In  the  low-Income  groups  Those  of 
middle  and  upper  Income  have  Increased 
their  expenditures  for  ioiyti  f  i  offset  at  least 
partially  the  rise  In  prices  Those  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  economic  scale,  already  using 
most  of  their  Income  to  buy  their  meager 
dally  rations  of  food,  have  not  been  able  to 
do  so  When  they  have  tightened  their  belts 
to  the  last  notch,  they  take  to  the  streets 
Pood  demonstrntlons  or  riots  erupt  periodi- 
cally and  w'.th  Increasing  frequency  in  the 
major  cities  of  Asia.  North  Africa  and  Latin 
America. 

Perhaps  the  best  Illustration  of  Just  how 
acute  this  problem  Is  beccimlng  Is  the  trend 
In  rice  prices  In  recent  years  Nearly  all  of 
the  worlds  rlce-contunilng  peoples,  except 
the  Japanese  are  continuing  to  multiply  at 
an  unabated  rate  The  area  of  land  which  can 
be  used  to  produce  rice,  however.  Is  rather 
rigidly  defined  by  temperature,  the  availabil- 
ity of  water  and  type  of  soil  The  result  has 
been  a  growing  worldwide  shortage  of  rice 
and  rising  prices  over  the  past  few  years,  and 
particularly  the  last  several  months.  The 
price  of  rice,  traditionally  somewhat  higher 
than  wheat,  has  now  climbed  to  the  point 
where  a  ton  of  rice  can  be  exchanged  for  two 
tons  of  wheat  In  the  world  grain  market 
Although  this  has  not  seriously  affected  the 
more  advanced  countries  such  as  Japan  or 
the  smaller  rlce-lmportlng  countries  of 
Europe.  It  has  sharply  reduced  the  ability 
of  low-lnci>me.  rlce-consumlng  countries  to 
import  the  rice  they  need 

An  analysis  of  the  trends  In  world  stocks 
of  grain — held  almost  entirely  by  the  major 
exporters  of  wheat,  feedgralns  and  rice — 
shows  the  emergence  of  some  new  and  dis- 
turbing trends  During  the  eight  years  from 
1953  to  1961.  world  grain  stocks  increased 
by  an  average  margin  of  nine  million  tons 
each  year  During  this  period  world  produc- 
tion was  running  ahead  of  consumption  Dur- 
ing the  six  years  from  1961  until  1967.  world 
stocks  of  grain  declined  each  year  Most  of 
this  decline,  averaging  fourteen  million  tons 
per  year,  took  place  In  the  United  States. 
This  means  that  since  1961  grain  consump- 
tion has  been  exceeding  production  by  14 
percent  a  year  Stated  otherwise,  production 
Is  going  up  only  2  percent  a  year,  while  con- 
sumption has  been  Increasing  at  about  3.4 
percent  annually 

This  excess  of  consumption  over  produc- 
tion has  been  met  by  using  the  surplus 
strK:ks  held  by  the  major  exporting  countries, 
particularly  the  United  States.  But  If  food 
deficits  continue  to  grow  In  the  less  devel- 
oped countries,  the  exporting  nations  will 
not  be  able  to  till  the  growing  food  gap. 
Five  years  ago.  we  In  the  United  States  had 
the  worlds  two  major  reserves  In  the  race 
between  food  needs  and  food  production: 
some  rlfty  million  tons  of  excess  grain  In 
storage,  and  a  large  arei  of  fertile  cropland 
made  idle  under  our  farm  programs.  Dur- 
ing the  early  19608.  Idle  cropland  Increased 
and  in  1966  exceeded  fifty  million  acres.  De- 
cisions within  the  past  year  to  Increase 
acreages  of  wheat,  feedgralns.  rice  and  soy- 
beans win  bring  nearly  one-half  of  this 
cropland  back  Into  production.  Once  this 
ready  reserve  Is  exhausted.  It  will  become 
much  more  difficult  for  the  world  to  achieve 
anv  abrupt  Increases  In  production  to  meet 
additional  demand. 

Since  World  War  II.  and  more  particu- 
larly since  passage  of  Public  Law  480,  the  1954 
enabling  legislation  for  our  food  aid  pro- 
gram, the  United  States  has  been  attempt- 
ing to  alleviate  world  hunger  by  shipping 
food  abroad  By  the  end  of  1966  about  176 
million  metric  ton*  of  food  worth  tlS  7  bil- 


lion had  been  shipped  abroad  under  con- 
cessional terms  Despite  this  massive  pro- 
gram  we  are  still  as  far  from  solving  the 
problem  as  when  we  began— perhaps  further 
than  ever 

The  growing  economic  distance  between 
the  have  countries  of  the  North  and  the 
have-not  countries  of  the  South  Is,  moreover, 
now  a  source  of  social  unrest  and  political 
instabllltv  Secretary  Robert  McNamara  gave 
a  speech  'in  Montreal  last  May  In  which  he 
pointed  out  the  relationship  between  the 
living  standards  In  various  countries  and 
the  Incidence  of  social  unrest  and  violent 
political  upheaval.  In  that  speech  he  made 
a  short  but  very  significant  statement:  'Se- 
curity IS  development."  For  our  purposes  I 
would  like  to  narrow  that  a  bit  and  say  "Se- 
curity is  food."  Without  an  adequate  supply 
of  fo<xl  in  the  developing  countries,  the 
prospects  for  economic  and  political  stabil- 
ity are  not  good. 

If  we  are  ever  to  solve  the  world  food  prob- 
lem we  must  now  begin  concentrating  in 
earnest  on  increasing  food  production  In  the 
less  developed  nations.  We  have  a  pretty  good 
Idea  of  what  Is  needed.  In  varying  proportion 
according  to  particular  situations,  the  hun- 
gry countries  need  Increased  quantities  of 
fertilizer  and  other  farm  chemicals,  improved 
varieties  of  seeds,  increased  availability  of 
water  added  credit,  productive  price  policies, 
improved  marketing  facilities  and  expanded 
research  and  education  What  makes  prog- 
ress .so  difficult  Is  that  most  of  these  mutt 
be  brought  together  at  the  same  time  and 
place. 

It  Is  well  recognized  that  these  inputs  are 
m  short  supply  In  most  of  the  less  developed 
nations  But  one  key  Item  that  Is  perhaps 
less  well  recognized  Is  the  lack  of  trained 
agriculturalists.  Skilled  and  educated  man- 
power IS  essential  In  every  phase  of  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  improve  the  production  and 
marketing  of  agricultural  products.  Yet  in 
virtually  none  of  the  le.=8  developed  nation* 
Is  the  supply  of  trained  manpower  In  agricul- 
ture anvwhere  near  adequate.  In  many  cases. 
there  Is  only  a  handful  of  educated  re- 
searchers, planners  and  extension  workers. 
Colleges  of  agriculture  are  few  and  their  out- 
put small 

By  comparison.  In  the  United  States  we 
have  land-grant  institutions  In  every  state, 
plus  many  privately  supported  Institutions, 
which  have  been  graduating  trained  agr - 
culturallsts  for  many  decades.  We  have  a  rel- 
atively vast  reservoir  of  highly  skilled  profes- 
sional manpower  (although  still  more  u 
needed).  In  the  Department  of  Agrlcu  ture 
alone  we  have  40.000  professional  agricultur- 
alists only  a  few  of  whom  are  In  Washing- 
ton most  are  working  In  the  field  through- 
out the  3.100  counties  in  the  United  States. 
These  professionals  include  agronomists, 
entomologists,  plant  geneticists,  agrlcultur*^ 
economists  and  a  host  of  others  needed  w 
develop  and  maintain  high  levels  of  produc- 
tivity. .... 
Until  the  less  developed  nations  can  buna 
up  cadres  of  trained  personnel  of  their  own 
the  logical  approach  Is  to  make  use  of  agn- 
culturallsts  from  the  advanced  nations^  in« 
United  States  has.  for  many  years,  been  loan- 
ing know-how  through  AID.  and  Its  prede- 
cessor agencies,  and  through  programs  oper- 
ated by  State  universities  and  Private  con- 
sulting organizations  More  recently  tne* 
programs  have  been  broadened  to  include  tne 
Dep;irtment  of  Agriculture  through  the  »- 
tabUshment  of  an  International  Agricultural 
Development  Service  which  Is  financed  DJ 
and  works  closely  with.  AID. 

in  addition  to  providing  trained  blologK* 
and  social  scientists,  the  Department  is  'd 
creaslngly  called  upon  to  assist  In  formuis' 
ing  the  policies  so  essential  for  rapid  proP^ 
in  agriculture  Food  price  POl'^les  must  w- 
come  producer  oriented,  providing  ^^J  j^ 
er  with  a  price  for  his  producU  which  mw 
the   use  of   modern   agricultural   technoioc 
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profitable.  Policies  governing  foreign  private 
Investment  must  encourage  the  Influx  of 
capital,  management  and  marketing  know- 
how  needed  to  produce  and  distribute  the 
sorely  needed  Inputs. 

This  Is  not  a  Job  government  can  or  should 
do  alone.  The  participation  and  cooperation 
of  Industry — with  Its  special  skills  and  re- 
sources— Is  also  urgently  needed.  As  a  nation 
we  must  cease  asking  how  much  It  will  cost 
t-o  solve  the  food  population  problem  and  be- 
gin asking  how  much  It  will  cost  If  we  fall 
to  solve  the  problem  In  the  allotted  time. 
Time  Is  the  critical  dimension.  Today's  hun- 
gry countries  must  compress  the  progress 
of  centuries  into  decades  and  decades  Into 
years  If  they  are  to  feed  their  rapidly  multi- 
plying peoples.  Our  aid  is  essential.  As  a  na- 
tion we  must  now  exercise  the  same  Imagi- 
nation and  resourcefulncFS  which  brought  us 
to  our  current  position  of  world  agricultural 
leadership.  We  must  devise  more  effective 
ways  of  Unking  our  skills  In  producing  food 
with  the  needs  of  the  less  fortunate  multi- 
tudes abroad.  The  challenge  has  never  been 
greater,  or  the  stakes  higher. 


CIVIL  DISORDERS  IN 
AMERICAN  CITIES 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
sardonic  and  mildly  amusing  parts  of 
senatorial  courtesy  is  that  one  never 
knows,  when  one  yields  temporarily  to 
his  respected  colleagues,  what  they  are 
going  to  talk  about.  It  so  happens  that 
my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd],  spoke  in  praise  of 
Representative  Mahon  for  having  criti- 
cized Mayor  Cavanagh,  who  In  turn 
criticized  the  Congress  for  not  taking 
adequate  action  In  connection  with  the 
riots  a  few  days  ago.  The  purpose  of  my 
rising  is  to  defend  Mayor  Cavanagh  and 
Vice  President  Humphrey  against  at- 
tacks which  have  been  made  against 
them  by  various  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  unhapplest 
consequences  of  the  civil  disorders  that 
have  descended  upon  American  cities 
like  a  maelstrom  of  fire  and  violence  in 
recent  weeks  has  been  the  frantic  search 
for  a  scapegoat. 

This  search  can  end  only  in  futility 
and  corroding  bitterness.  Thoughtful 
leaders  of  both  the  white  and  Negro 
communities  are  in  agreement  that  no 
single  cause,  no  individual  or  group  of 
Individuals,  can  be  held  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  bloodshed,  the  devasta- 
tion, the  enormous  property  losses,  and 
the  incitement  of  animosities  that  we 
hoped  were  disappearing  from  the  Amer- 
ican scene. 

Particularly  I  regret  that  the  desper- 
ate casting  about  for  a  scapegoat  has 
directed  calumny  at  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  and  at  Mayor  Je- 
rome Cavanagh,  of  Detroit.  The  quality 
of  this  criticism  is  disclosed,  in  part,  by 
the  fact  that  much  of  it  has  come  from 
spokesmen  for  rural  areas  that  have  no 
ghettos  and  have  never  had  the  searing 
experience  of  riots,  shootings,  and  whole 
neighborhoods  put  to  the  torch. 

To  say  that  such  criticism  of  Vice 
President  Humphrey  and  Mayor  Cava- 
nagh is  wholly  unjustified  is  to  give  only 
»rt  of  the  truth. 

More  than  any  other  individual,  Vice 
President  Humphrey  was  responsible 
for  the  enactment  of  virtually  all  our 
major  civil  rights  legislation,  including 


the  Voters  Rights  Act  and  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  He  must  be  given  grateful 
credit  for  guiding  through  the  Senate 
much  of  the  important,  far-reaching  so- 
cial and  economic  legislation  of  re- 
cent years,  including  the  antlpoverty 
measures. 

I  know  personally,  as  do  many  Sena- 
tors, of  Vice  President  Humphrey's  de- 
voted and  tireless  work,  as  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Council  on  Youth  Oppor- 
tunity, to  persuade  industry  and  business 
to  provide  summer  employment  for 
yoimg  people.  His  successful  work  in  this 
and  other  areas  has  done  much  to  en- 
large the  Job  opportunities  and  raise  the 
living  standards  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
disadvantaged  young  people.  The  Vice 
President's  campaign  has  contributed 
immeasurably  toward  the  eradication  of 
explosive  frictions  in  America's  large 
cities. 

Mayor  Cavanagh,  as  should  now  be 
well  known,  is  the  chief  executive  of  a 
city  which  had  made  greater  progress  In 
Interracial  relations  than  any  other  city 
its  size. 

For  years — 

The  Washington  Post  pointed  out 
recently — 

Detroit  has  been  the  American  model  of 
Intelligence  and  political  courage  applied  to 
the  governance  of  a  huge  Industrial  city. 
Mayor  Cavanagh  has  gone  further  over  a 
longer  period  of  years  to  respond  to  the 
people  of  the  slums  than  any  other  blg-clty 
mayor. 

Thus  the  Washington  Post. 

I  fully  agree  with  Mayor  Cavanagh's 
conclusions: 

It  Is  a  national  malady,  that  which  oc- 
curred in  Detroit,  and  could  Just  as  easily 
have  happened  in  any  other  major  city. 

We  know  that  to  be  true.  After  Detroit 
It  happened  in  Milwaukee,  a  city  with 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  enlight- 
ened progressive  traditions  in  the  United 
States. 

There  the  mayor,  an  extremely  able 
public  servant,  was  more  fortunate  than 
Mayor  Cavanagh  in  being  able  to  stop 
rioting.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that 
Mayor  Cavanagh  was  derelict  in  any  way 
in  doing  his  duty,  and  I  commend  him 
for  having  done  an  excellent  job  under 
most  difQcult  conditions. 

No,  Mr.  President,  there  should  be  no 
hunt  for  a  scapegoat,  no  witchburnlng 
spree  to  ease  our  own  consciences. 

These  will  not  solve  our  crushing  urban 
problems;  they  will  not  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  madness  in  our  streets. 

What  we  need  now,  what  we  must 
have,  is  a  rethinking  of  our  national 
priorities.  We  need  to  set  our  sights 
higher  toward  the  complete  eradica- 
tion— and  as  very  fast  as  possible — of 
poverty  and  deprivation.  We  must  end 
forever  the  shame  of  widespread  hunger 
and  malnutrition.  We  must  eliminate 
crime-breeding  and  disease-spreading 
slums. 

This,  Mr.  President  is  where  Congress 
does  come  in.  I  am  not  one  who  thinks 
Congress,  solely  and  alone,  is  to  blame 
for  what  has  happened  in  our  cities  this 
summer.  But  I  will  say,  Mr.  President, 
we  have  not  done  our  share  towards  as- 
suring that  in  the  poverty-stricken  areas 


of  this  country.  Federal  funds  were  made 
available  under  wise  laws  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  prevent  the  tragic  cir- 
cumstances which  have  taken  place  in 
city  after  city  across  the  country. 

But  Mayor  Cavanagh  has  never  been 
content  to  rest  upon  past  achievement  or 
accept  the  status  quo.  Last  March  he 
testified  before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Employment,  Manpower,  and  Pov- 
erty, which  I  serve  as  chairman,  and 
wisely  combined  a  report  on  what  De- 
troit had  achieved  with  a  perspective  of 
what  remained  to  be  done.  He  declared: 

Summer  anti-poverty  programs  have  been 
unwisely  eliminated.  They  provide  badly 
needed  work  experience  and  Income  during 
that  critical  time  when  young  people  are 
out  of  school.  In  Detroit,  Juvenile  crime  rates 
for  example,  have  dropped  as  much  as  30% 
In  areas  where  summer  programs  were  In 
effect. 

In  his  testimony  Mayor  Cavanagh 
strongly  urged  that  the  proposed  $2  bil- 
lion appropriation  for  the  war  on  pov- 
erty programs  be  increased  to  $3  billion. 
He  saw  the  risks  of  "too  little  and  too 
late"  and  pleaded  with  Congress  for  ex- 
panded programs  to  aid  public  housing 
and  education. 

Now  that  Detroit  is  devastated  and 
Newark  is  devastated — Plainfield,  N.J., 
having  by  a  miracle  escaped  devastation, 
as  did  Milwaukee — the  time  has  come 
for  Congress  to  get  to  work  and  provide 
help  for  the  Innocent  victims.  This  is 
not  a  question,  Mr.  President,  of  reward- 
ing people  who  have  rioted  and  insur- 
rected  against  the  government.  The  per- 
centage of  the  inhabitants  of  our  ghetto 
areas  who  have  engaged  In  rioting  is 
small  indeed.  Those  who  did  so  engage 
should  be  arrested,  arraigned,  tried,  con- 
victed, and  punished:  but,  Mr.  President, 
that  is  not  the  underlying  question  with 
which  we  have  to  deal. 

I  suggest  that  Congress  get  to  work. 
Yesterday  I  voted  nay  on  the  question 
of  authorizing  the  McClellan  committee 
to  investigate  the  cause  of  riots,  which 
should  be  an  entirely  separate  question 
from  putting  down  riots,  arresting  and 
sending  people  to  jail,  or  using  violence 
against  violence.  I  hope  that  the  philoso- 
phy of  revenge  will  not  prevail  in  the 
course  of  the  investigation  which  is  to 
be  carried  on  despite  my  negative  vote 
in  the  Rules  Committee. 

If  there  is  one  thing  we  need  more 
than  any  other  in  the  area  of  control 
of  violence  and  rioting,  it  is  the  anti- 
gun  bill,  I  wonder  why  it  has  not  come 
out  of  those  committees  of  Congress  with 
so  many  members  who  are  so  much  in- 
terested in  punishing  the  guilty  and  so 
little  interested  in  doing  anything  to 
help  the  people  in  the  ghettos — and 
rural  areas,  too — whose  miserable  plight 
is  unquestionably  the  underlying  reason 
for  the  violence  which  has  occurred. 

We  must  at  all  costs  erase  illiteracy 
and  ignorance.  We  can  and  must  rebuild 
America  in  a  brighter  image  of  social 
justice  and  economic  democracy. 

Archibald  MacLeish  once  wrote, 
"America  was  promises."  It  is  that  still. 
America  is  promises  that  we  can  redeem 
and  even  redeem  in  this  generation — ^if 
that  is  our  spirit  and  our  determination. 

I  call  today,  Mr.  President,  on  the  Con- 
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gress  of  the  Uiuted  States  to  do  its  part. 
In  my  opinion,  we  have  not  hitherto 
done  our  part 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  indica- 
tions that  the  violence  visited  upon  some 
of  our  cities  may  not — just  possibly — 
result  in  any  extensive  white  backlash  or 
greater  alienation  of  the  races.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  for  many  the  disorders  rnay 
create  a  larger  humanitarian  concern 
and  a  deep-rojted  feeluiK  that  this  must 
not  happen  again.  In  this  respect  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  following 
news  report  from  Grosse  Pointe.  Mich  . 
which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  August  I. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows 

DrrROrr  .Are.\  WHirra  Give  Spontaneocs  Aid 
TO  Necro  Rmt  Victims  They  Sh,\be 
Their  Homes  Food  WrrH  the  Deprived — 
Hippies.  Hcvsewives.  Unionists  Help 

1  Bv  Rt  ger  Rapop ort  i 
Orosse  Pointe  Mich  —When  the  Al'.en 
McCraes  viewed  '.he  burned-out  ruin  of  their 
Detroit  .ipartment.  they  had  no  idea  they 
would  And  temporary  shelter  In  this  poeh 
suburb  They  .ire  Negr'->es.  and  this  wealthy 
white  rommunity  never  has  laid  out  the 
welcome  mit  for  black  families 

But  the  McCraes  now  are  temporarily  set- 
tled in  the  coiTLrortable  brown  brick  resi- 
dence of  Martin  Peters,  a  white  engineer 
for  General  Motors  Corp.  At  mealtUnes,  Mrs. 
Peters  Just  adds  another  leaf  to  the  table. 
The  four  McCrae  boys  get  along  fine  with 
the  Peters"  two-year-old  daughter  and  the 
neighbors  have  been  friendly  and  helpful: 
gome  have  loaned  the  McCrae  boys  guinea 
pigs  to  play  with  and  care  for.  Invited  them 
to  swim  in  their  children's  pools  and  urged 
them  to  use  their  backyard  swings  and  slides 
Others  have  loaned  bedding  and  given  extra 
food  to  the  Peters. 

The  Detroit  riots  undoubtedly  have  hard- 
ened the  attitudes  of  many  whites  against 
Negroes.  But.  as  the  Peters'  generosity  Indi- 
cates, the  plight  of  many  Negroes  left  home- 
less and  deprived  of  other  essentials  by  the 
riot  has  roused  a  good  deal  of  white  sym- 
pathy, too.  Like  the  Peters,  many  whites  are 
actively  trying  to  help. 

THE  HIPPIES'  HSLPINO  HAND 

Some  here  are  taking  In  homeless  Negro 
famUles.  Others  are  loading  up  the  Negro 
milkman  with  goods  for  b!m  to  take  back  to 
the  Inner  city  neighborhood  that  Is  his  home. 
Relief  centers  at  churches  and  schools  here 
and  In  other  white  neighborhoods  are  piled 
high  with  Items  ranging  from  Kleenex  to 
tinned  Argentine  corned  beef,  donated  by 
faxnllles  who  have  been  oblivious  to  Inner 
city  problems  before.  Suburtwin  housewives, 
union  members,  local  hippies  all  are  aiding 
riot  victims. 

All  of  this  activity  "has  little  to  do  with 
civil  rights,"  says  Father  Robert  Rokusek  of 
St.  Ambrose  Roman  Catholic  Church  In 
Oroose  Pointe  "It's  really  Just  a  spontaneous 
reaction  to  jjeopie  In  need." 

It's  certainly  true  that  many  whites  now 
helping  Negroes  don't  fit  the  classic  "white 
liberal"  stereotype  Mrs  J.  A  Campbell  of 
Ann  Arbor,  for  example,  says  I  am  certainly 
not  involved  In  any  civil  rights  organizations. 
and  I  think  a  lot  of  this  current  trouble  was 
Instigated  by  Negroes  who  have  been  pushing 
too  hard  for  integration  during  the  past  10 
years.  But  I  want  to  help  some  of  the  inno- 
cent victims  of  the  riots."  Mrs.  Campbell  is 
doing  Just  that,  offering  to  put  up  as  many  as 
60  riot  victims  In  vacant  apartment  units  she 
handles  as  manager  of  Michigan  Manage- 
ment Co.,  a  rental  agency 

A  white  housewife  on  Detroit's  Northeast 


side  says  "My  neighborhood  Is  as  bigoted 
as  thev  come.  If  a  colored  person  drives  past, 
peop'.e'call  him  uames  But  I  can't  figure  out 
my  neighbors  now;  many  of  them  are  actual- 
ly helping  the  Negroes  by  donaung  at  relief 
centers  <ind  doing  other  charlUible  things. 
Back-fence  talk  centers  on  p<-Kir  victimized 
Negroes,  ruther  th.in  the  evildoers  " 

TV   GIVES   WHITES  THE   PlCTl'RE 

Rvissell  Leach,  president  of  the  Wayne 
County  AFL-CIO.  thinks  television  coverage 
of  the  Detroit  disaster  has  helped  spur  such 
relief  efforts  among  whites  '  Many  people  in 
the  -suburbs  ne'.er  have  got  to  the  heart  of 
Detroit  When  they  see  the  TV  news  they 
can  undersUind  the  Negroes'  plight."  he  says. 
Traditional  welfare  agencies  And  them- 
selves burled  in  white  largesse  Brigadier 
Cecil  Brlggs.  coordinator  of  disaster  services 
for  the  Salvation  Army,  says  11  volunteer 
and  *0  regular  uucks  have  been  working  12- 
hour  shifts  and  have  collected  ne.irly  50  tons 
of  goods  since  the  riots  began  "We're  looking 
for  .^  new  warehouse  to  store  the  stufT,"  he 
adds 

.\',  the  Interfallh  Emergency  Center  In  De- 
troit a  'iS-year-old  girl  from  suburban 
Sr.uthfleld  pleads  with  officials  to  accept  gift 
clothing.  "We've  got  more  than  we  can  han- 
dle now,"  she  Is  to'.d^but  the  garments  are 
accepted  anyway. 

Some  help  comes,  unsolicited,  from  far 
away  One  food  wholesaler  In  West  Virginia 
sent  up  a  whole  seml-traller  full  of  food  In 
other  cases,  aid  efforts  are  local  and  personal. 
Jim  Hall,  a  Negro  milkman  who  works  in 
Grosse  Pointe  but  lives  In  the  he.irt  of  the 
riot  area,  la.^t  week  found  himself  the  recip- 
ient of  bread,  cooked  chicken,  canned  food, 
coffee  and  sugar  heiped  upon  him  by  his 
customers  He  used  much  of  it  himself,  and 
gave  some  of  the  rest  away  to  National 
Guardsmen  patrolling  the  riot  area. 

Evidently  white  housewives  are  not  Just 
palming  off  leftovers  and  hand-me-downs  on 
riot  victims  Many  shopplni;  ba«s  lull  of  do- 
nated groceries  have  cash-register  stubs  In 
then..  Indicating  a  fresh  run  to  the  super- 
m.i'ket  'People  iire  purchasing  the.se  dona- 
'lo'is  as  if  they  were  going  to  feed  their  own 
families."  says  Mr  Leach  of  the  Wayne 
Countv  AFL-CIO  He  Is  dispatching  15  relief 
'rucks  manned  bv  union  volunteers,  seml- 
n.irlans  and  YMCA  men  to  stricken  areas 
throughout   the  city 

Some  churches  are  servine  as  placement 
renters  for  homele.'s  Negroes  Ninety  families 
belonging  to  St.  Mary's  of  suburban  Redford 
h.ive  offered  to  take  In  riot  victims  and  10 
fimlllee  i  including  the  Peters)  have  volun- 
teered at  St  Ambrose's  In  Gros.^e  Pointe 
Only  a  few  of  the  volunteers  actually  have 
had  Negroes  placed  with  them  so  far.  how- 
ever. 

.\  massive  cleanup  effort  In  Detroit  lies 
ahead,  and  Walter  Reuther,  president  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers  Union,  has  pledged 
the  help  of  some  600.000  union  members 
(from  the  UAW  and  other  unions)  living  in 
the  metropolitan  area 

Mr  Reuther  and  Robert  E  Toohey.  De- 
troit's commissioner  of  public  works,  already 
have  outlined  an  ambitious  plan  that  they 
hope  win  turn  many  of  the  rubble  heaps  now 
dotting  the  city  Into  small  parks  Mr  Toohey 
thinks  as  many  as  50  present  building  sites 
may  be  made  Into  parks,  and  plans  a  "blitz" 
effort  to  convert  them  beginning  August  12 
Loc.<»l  hippies  sav  they'll  help  In  the  clean- 
up According  to  •22-ve.ir-old  Pun  Plamondon 
something  called  trans-Luv  Energies,  which 
he  describes  as  an  "unorganized  organiza- 
tion "  that  sponsors  some  hippie  doings,  has 
picked  up  $100  worth  of  brooms  donated  by 
a  local  business  and  will  stage  a  "sweep-in" 
at  the  riot  area  next  weekend  Trans-Luv  may 
also  put  on  a  street  dance  and  dl.spense  free 
Koolald.  he  says 

All  this  doesn't  mean  that  the  white  com- 
munity Is  unanimous  In  its  determination 


to  get  the  Negro  community  back  on  its  feet 
Its  clear  that  while  the  rloU  have  Jolted 
some  whites  Into  a  new  concern  for  Negro 
victims,  they  have  embittered  others.  After 
one  Detroit  paper  ran  a  feature  story  on  a 
white  family  that  was  hosting  a  Negro 
family,  the  white  family  received  so  many 
crank  calls  and  threats  that  they  had  to 
disconnect  their  phone.  Says  one  white  sec- 
retary In  Detroit:  "My  only  donation  (to  the 
Negroes)  has  been  ammunition  for  my 
husband's  rifle." 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this  ac- 
count is  entitled  "Detroit  Area  Whites 
Give  Spontaneous  Aid  to  Negro  Riot 
Victims:  They  Share  Their  Homes.  Food 
With  the  Deprived:  Hippies.  House- 
wives, Unionists  Help." 

I  think  that  spirit  is  the  spirit  In 
which  the  dreadful  plight  of  the  rioters 
and  the  dreadful  poverty  of  the  ghettos 
can  eventually  be  overcome.  The  task 
must  be  undertaken  in  the  spirit  of  good 
citizenship,  and  must  be  undertaken,  of 
course,  in  the  spirit  of  justice,  but  must 
be  undertaken  primarily  in  the  spirit  of 
compassion  and  cooperation. 

In  this  regard.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend those  cble  citizens,  headed  by 
David  Rockefeller  of  New  York,  and  in- 
eluding  Mavor  Joseph  Barr  of  Pittsburgh 
and  Mavor  Lindsay  of  New  York,  includ- 
ing labor  leaders,  church  leaders,  and 
members  of  civil  rights  organizations, 
who  make  up  the  Urban  Coalition.  They 
have  organized  in  order  to  make  a  private 
citizens'  survey  of  what  needs  to  be 
done  to  remedy  slum  conditions  in 
America,  and  thus  overcome  the  tend- 
ency towards  riots. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Coalition  for  Better  Cities,"  pub- 
lished in  this  morning's  New  York  Times 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Coalition  for  Better  CiriES 
While  commissions  to  "Investigate"  urbsn 
riots  proliferate  In  Washington,  a  group  ol 
outstanding  citizens  has  decided  to  take  Uw 
lead  in  spurring  the  country  to  positive  ac- 
tion to  improve  housing,  schools  and  Job., 
the  obvious  needs  to  combat  despair  in  tne 
slums. 

This  private  Initiative  pools  the  energies 
of  such  dissimilar  Americans  as  David  Rocke- 
feller Walter  P.  Reuther.  Bayard  Rustin. 
Mavor  Lindsay  and  Gerald  PhlUlpe,  chslr- 
man  of  the  board  of  General  Electric.  TMJ 
and  their  associates  in  a  new  Urban  Coalition 
plan  to  mobilize  a  thousand  leaders  in  re- 
Uelon  education,  business,  labor,  civil  rlglitt 
and  municipal  government  at  an  emergency 
convocation  In  Washington  later  this  montn 
That  meeting  could  become  the  generator 
of  as  dramatic  a  goad  to  the  national  con- 
science as  was  provided  by  the  civil  rlgbB 
March  on  Washington  four  years  ago.  TM 
spread  of  rioting  from  one  racial  ghetto  w 
another  has  made  It  plain  that  the  crltiai 
problem  now  Is  faster  progress  toward  mM- 
inc'  real  the  promises  of  social  Justice  em- 
bodied in  the  laws  for  which  tens  of  thou- 
sands marched  In  1963. 

Unquestlonablv.  no  amount  of  effort,  no 
outlav  of  funds,  no  application  of  public  or 
private  resources  will  eradicate  the  rooU  a 
unrest  swiftly  enough  to  guarantee  civic 
tranquillity  this  year  or  next.  But  reliance  oe 
repression  without  a  massive  readjustmen 
of  priorities  to  tackle  the  sources  o^  ^f\ 
lessness  merely  means  a  downward  spiral 
hate,  with  increasingly  violent  eruptions  » 
its  outrider. 
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The  statement  of  the  coalition  leaders 
stresses  that  lawlessness  In  all  Its  forms  can- 
not be  tolerated,  but  It  reminds  the  nation 
that  the  acceptance  of  law  and  order  by  the 
minorities  demands  a  clear  demonstration 
by  the  majority  of  Its  belief  that  "Justice, 
social  progress  and  equality  are  the  right  of 
every  citizen." 

Congress  is  urged  to  move  without  delay 
on  urban  problems,  especially  In  the  provi- 
sion of  new  training  programs  and  Jobs  for 
the  unemployed  However,  there  Is  no  dis- 
position to  push  the  whole  burden  onto 
Government  The  coalition  calls  on  every 
American  to  Join  In  the  creation  of  a  new 
political,  social,  economic  and  moral  climate 
which  will  make  possible  the  breaking  up 
of  the  vicious  cycle  of  the  ghetto." 

The  shortage  now  Is  as  much  of  will  and 
Ideas  as  It  Is  of  public  and  private  money. 
A  state  of  guerrilla  warfare  Is  developing  be- 
tween many  in  the  white  and  black  com- 
munities The  diversity  of  the  elements  In 
the  Urban  Coalition  represents  a  serious  and 
Blgnlflcant  effort  to  end  this  drift,  even  rush. 
toward  an  ugly  kind  of  American  apartheid. 
Reconstruction  of  attitudes  and  redefinition 
ol  priorities  are  essential  precedents  to  re- 
uniting Americas  n.en  cities. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  commend 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
the  mixed  commission  of  legislators,  pri- 
vate citizens,  and  Government  officials 
which  he  has  appointed  to  study  in  depth 
not  only  the  immediate  but  the  underly- 
ing causes  of  these  riots.  I  am  grateful 
that  my  friend.  David  Ginsberg,  has  been 
made  executive  director,  and  I  pledge 
my  cooperation,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Manpower,  Employment, 
and  Poverty,  to  make  available  the 
enormous  amount  of  information  we 
have  collected  in  the  study  we  have  been 
conducting  in  depth,  since  the  first  of  the 
year,  into  poverty  conditions  and  the 
underlying  causes  therefor.  I  hope  that 
between  the  President's  commission  and 
the  group  gathered  together  by  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  and  the  others,  we  will  be 
able,  in  short  order,  to  determine  what 
additional  things  need  to  be  done  to  rem- 
edy these  conditions.  I  also  hope  that 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions under  the  chairmanship  of  Sen- 
ator McClellan,  which  has  been  au- 
thorized to  go  into  these  matters,  will 
give  the  same  careful  attention  to  the 
underlying  causes  of  the  riots  which  I 
am  sure  the  other  two  commissions  will 
undertake. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  SIXTH  GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  UNTTAR- 
lAN  UNIVERSALIST  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sixth 
General  Assembly  of  the  Unitarian  Uni- 
versalist  Association  was  held  on  May  5, 
1967,  at  Denver,  Colo. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  as- 
sembly on  the  subjects  of  'Vietnam, 
strengthening  the  United  Nations,  free- 
dom of  dissent,  draft  reform,  and  con- 
scientious objection,  reform  of  congres- 
sional operation,  freedom  budget  and 
poverty,  and  the  American  Indian. 

These  resolutions  are  well  worth  the 
careful  consideration  of  Members  of 
Congress  and  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  generally,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  they  be  printed  in 
*e  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reso- 


lutions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

General  Resoltttion  on  Vietnam 

Whereas,  the  1966  (Fifth)  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Unitarian  Unlversallst  Association 
passed  the  following  resolution : 

Reaffirming  the  Intent  of  Its  1964  resolu- 
tion urging  "The  United  States  to  reconsider 
Its  policy  In  Vietnam  and  to  explore  solutions 
other  than  military." 

The  Unitarian  Unlversallst  Association 
notes  again  that  the  present  war  In  Vietnam 
threatens  to  escalate  into  a  world  nuclear 
war;  urges  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  to  negotiate  with  any  and  all  prin- 
cipals In  the  conflict.  Including  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  In  seeking  a  cease-fire,  the 
holding  of  internationally-supervised  free 
elections,  and  In  aiding  the  formation  of  a 
representative  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam; and 

Transmits  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress Its  continued  deep  concern  for  an  Im- 
mediate peace  In  Vietnam. 

The  Sixth  General  Assembly  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Unlversallst  Association  reaffirms  its 
previous  resolution  and  further: 

1.  Commends  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  for  the  Initiative  he  has  taken 
In  seeking  a  cease-fire  and  peace  In  Vietnam 
and  endorses  his  specific  proposals  for: 

(a)  Cessation  of  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  and 

(b)  The  scaling  down  of  all  military  oper- 
ations by  all  parties  In  Vietnam,  and 

(c)  Discussions  among  all  parties  directly 
Involved  In  the  conflict. 

2.  Urges  the  United  States  government  to 
take  substantial  immediate  and  long  term 
steps  of  de-escalation  without  any  prior  con- 
ditions placed  on  the  National  Liberation 
Front  and  the  North  Vietnam  government. 

3.  Urges  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  give  its  citizens  accurate  and  com- 
plete Information  about  events  in  Vietnam, 
and  to  recognize  that  responsible  debate  on 
United  States  policies  In  Southeast  Asia  and 
opix>sition  to  the  war  should  not  be  equated 
with  a  lack  of  patriotism. 

4.  Encourages  immediate  public  and  pri- 
vate efforts  to  heal  the  wounded  civilians  of 
all  Vietnam,  and  to  reconstruct  and  develop 
the  war-ravaged  land. 

5.  Transmits  again  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  its  continued  deep  concern  for 
immediate  peace  in  Vietnam. 

6.  Urges  member  churches  and  fellowships 
through  congregational  action  to  take  a  pub- 
lic position  on  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

7.  Urges,  in  view  of  the  continuing  diffi- 
culty In  inducing  any  unilateral  steps  toward 
peace  by  any  of  the  parties  to  the  conflict 
that  there  be  a  reciprocal  de-escalation,  in- 
cluding the  progressive  removal  of  all  for- 
eign troops  and  the  grounding  of  all  foreign 
aircraft  In  North  and  South  Vietnam  and 
that  the  use  of  terrorism  and  murder  by  all 
parties  against  the  people  of  Vietnam  be 
terminated. 

General  RESOLtnrioN  on  Strengthening  the 
United   Nations 

Convinced  that  world  order  and  peace  re- 
quire increased  support  for  a  strengthening 
of  the  United  Nations, 

The  Unitarian  Unlversallst  Association : 

Commends  the  continuing  and  courageous 
efforts  of  the  Secretary-General  employing 
the  facilities  of  the  United  Nations  in  peace- 
making and  peace-keeping,  and 

Urges  the  governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  to  work  for  strengthening  of 
the  United  Nations,  with  or  without  changes 
in  its  Charter,  to  make  It  an  international  in- 
strument capable  of  assuring  security  and 
enforcing  a  rule  of  law  among  nations. 

And  urges  that  the  United  States  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
following  Human  Rights  Conventions : 

1.  The  Supplementary  Convention  to  the 


Abolition  of  Slavery,  the  Slave  Trade,  and 
Institutions  and  Practices  similar  to  Slavery, 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  United 
Nations  in  1956,  to  which  61  nations  are  now 
parties. 

2.  The  Convention  on  the  Abolition  of 
Forced  Labor,  adopted  by  the  International 
Labor  Organization  in  1957,  to  which  74  na- 
tions are  now  parties. 

3.  The  Convention  on  the  Political  Rights 
of  Women,  opened  for  signature  by  the 
United  Nations  In  1953,  to  which  44  nations 
are  now  parties — as  requested  by  President 
Kennedy  nearly  four  years  ago,  and 

4.  To  advise  and  consent  to  ratification  of 
the  Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Pun- 
ishment of  the  Crime  of  Genocide. 


Freedom  of  Dissent 

Whereas,  controversy  over  foreign  policy 
and  civil  rights  has  been  attended  by  vio- 
lence, including  physical  assault  and  public 
abuse  directed  towards  those  expressing  a 
controversial  pwint  of  view,  and 

Whereas,  controversial  spokesmen  have  at 
times  been  denied  permission  to  speak  in 
public  places,  and 

Whereas,  those  who  remain  silent  while 
violence  and  abuse  continue  must  share  re- 
sponsibility for  the  destruction  of  one  of  the 
most  precious  features  of  our  heritage,  the 
right  to  speak  our  conscience  freely. 

Be  It  therefore  resolved:  That  the  1967 
General  Assembly  of  the  Unitarian  Unlver- 
sallst Association  recognizes  and  supports 
national  and  local  leaders  who  have  defended 
the  right  to  give  peaceful  and  public  ex- 
pression of  dissent  and  urges  all  responsible 
national  and  local  leaders  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample, and  reaffirms  the  rights  of  all  persons 
to  give  peaceful  and  public  expression  of 
dissent  from  established  policies  and  to  en- 
sure that  such  persons  receive  the  protection 
to  which  they  are  entitled  by  law.  We  further 
urge  that  public  faculties  (including  the  fa- 
cilities of  Unitarian  and  Unlversallst 
churches  and  fellowships)  be  made  readily 
available  for  speakers  with  diverse  view- 
points to  express  themselves  publicly;  and 
call  upon  the  coiiununlcations  media  to  pro- 
vide more  equitable  opportunity  tor  presen- 
tation of  dissent  from  majority  points  of 
view. 

Dratt  Reform  and  Conscientious 
Objection 

Noting  that  present  administration  of  the 
Selective  Service  System  has  resulted  in  many 
inequities  and  uncertainties  for  the  young 
men  facing  service,  and 

Noting,  also,  that  the  right  of  conscien- 
tious objection  to  military  service  has  long 
been  recognized  as  lawful  if  based  upon  reli- 
gious belief  and  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
affirmed  that  an  ethical  and  mor"at  philosophy 
is  parallel  to  belief  In  a  Supreme  Being  and 
thus  quaUfies  under  the  definition  of  reli- 
gious belief. 

The  Unitarian  Unlversallst  Association: 

Recommends  that  Congress,  in  considering 
renewal  of  the  Selective  Service  Act.  affirm, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  principle  of  equality 
of  sacrifice  and  should: 

1.  Reduce  the  discretionary  powers  of  local 
draft  boards  by  establishing  uniform  regula- 
tions regarding  deferments; 

2.  Provide  that  those  granted  educational 
deferments,  upon  termination  of  those  defer- 
ments, be  subject  to  the  same  chance  of 
induction  as  all  others  eligible,  without  re- 
gard to  age.  marriage,  or  offspring; 

3.  Provide  for  educational  deferment  for 
part-time  students  upon  their  demonstrat- 
ing that  they  must  work  to  finance  their 
education; 

4.  Prohibit  use  of  the  draft  to  punish  for 
unlawful  acts  punishable  by  civil  authority: 

5.  Require  the  selection  of  draftees  by  lot 
from  among  those  presently  eligible  for  mili- 
tary service; 

6.  Broaden    the   concept   of   conscientious 
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objection  In  the  Uw  to  include  all  thoae 
opposed  to  military  service  on  ethical  and 
moral  grounds. 

7.  Require  that  local  draft  boards  be  rep- 
resentative of  the  ethnic,  social  and  economic 
composition  of  the  community. 

8.  Recognize  that  objection  to  participa- 
tion In  a  particular  war  can  be  central  to 
the  belief  .jf  an  individual,  and  therefore 
constitute  valid  grounds  for  conscientious 
objection,  as  does  apposition  to  all  war. 

Be  It  further  resolved  That  the  1967  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Unitarian  Unlversallst 
Association 

1.  Calls  upon  the  Department  of  Social 
Responsibility  to  cooperate  with  the  LRY  and 
SRL  In  providing  all  possible  Information, 
encouraigement.  and  assistance  to  our  mln- 
Uters.  churches,  and  fellowships,  to  insure 
eJTecUve  counseling  of  draft  eligible  youth 
and  youth  approaching  draft  age. 

2.  Recognizes  the  responsibility  of  Unitar- 
ian Unlversallsts  to  youth  who  have  secured 
consclenuoua  objector  classification  and  who 
prefer  to  fulfill  their  alternative  service  re- 
quirements under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Unlversallst  Association  or  lu  affiliated 
organizations. 

3.  Calls  upon  the  Unitarian  Unlversallst 
Service  Committee  to  Increase  Immediately 
Ita  alternative  service  programs  in  order  to 
help  a  significant  number  of  appUcanU; 

4.  Encourages  youth  who  arc  conscientious 
objectors  to  war  to  apply  for  consclentlou.s 
objector  status  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act. 

6.  Extends  our  support  to  those  persons 
who  In  the  exercise  of  their  moral  choice  and 
through  the  demands  of  their  Individual 
consciences  refuse  to  register  for  Selective 
Service  or  refuse  claaalflcatlons  which  are 
contrary  to  their  consciences. 

RxrORM    0»    CONGBKMIONAl.    OPEKATION 

Afllrmlng  that  a  strong  legislative  branch 
Of  Federal  Government  is  a  necessary  com- 
ponent of  the  United  States  constitutional 
■yitem  and  that  Independence.  Intelligence 
and  Integrity  are  qualities  essential  to  law- 
making bodies  In  a  democracy;  and 

Obaervlng  that  respect  for  and  confidence 
In  the  United  States  Congress  has  been  di- 
minished by  the  Improper  exercise  of  power 
by  some  committee  chairmen. 

The  Unitarian  Unlversallst  Association: 

Urges  that  the  United  States  Congress 
adopt  a  code  of  ethics  for  all  Its  members. 
with  penalties  for  violations:  and 

Recommends  that  Congress  choose  com- 
mittee chairman  on  the  basis  of  qualifications 
not  limited  to  seniority. 

Fbxkdok  BtroGvr  akd  PovnrrT 
Noting  that  one-fifth  of  the  population  of 
the   United    States    lives    In    poverty    which 
makes  It  dlfllcult  to  live  with  dignity; 

Noting,  also,  that  the  United  States  has 
embarked  upon  an  anti-poverty  program 
which  has  had  critical  cutbacks  in  funds  and 
faces  possible  further  reductions: 

ThB  Unitarian  Unlversallst  Association- 
AlBnns  that,  in  spite  of  the  high  cost  of  the 
Vietnam  War.  the  country  can  afford  effec- 
tive measures  to  eliminate  poverty  and  must 
Increase  Its  efforts  so  that  the  living  condi- 
tions and  aspirations  of  the  poor  will  be 
raised,  and 

Proposes  that  a  study  be  Initiated  by  all 
member  churches  and  fellowships  of  the  A. 
Philip  Randolph  Institute's  blueprint.  A 
Freedom  Budget  for  All  Americani.  which 
proposes  the  expendltiire  of  sufficient  funds 
to  eradicate  poverty  In  the  United  States  In 
the  next  decade. 

The  Amcucan  Imdiak 
Be  It  resolved :  That  the  Unitarian  Unlver- 
MUat  Association   urge  the  Congress  to  de- 
velop and   adopt  a   new  comprehensive  na- 
tional    policy     for     the     American     Indians 


(including    the    Eskimos    and    Aleut).    This 
IX)llcy  should  be  based  on: 

1  Their  participation  In  matters  of  direct 
concern  to  them 

2.  Protection  of  their  property. 

3.  Preservation  of  historical  identity  and 
culture  of  these  pet>ple8. 

4  Assistance  to  those  Indians  who  desire 
to  relocate  oH  the  reservation. 

5.  Coordination  of  programs  among  Fed- 
eral. State  and  local  agencies  to  fulfill  the 
nations  moral  and  legal  obligations  to  the 
American  Indian,  the  Esklmoe  and  Aleut. 

Reasons:  The  400.000  reservation  Indiana 
have  the  lowest  standards  of  living  of  any 
group  in  the  United  States.  They  receive  only 
half  the  education  of  the  average  U.S.  citi- 
zen, have  approximately  two-thirds  the  life 
expectancy,  and  are  receiving  between  one- 
fourth  and  one-third  as  much  income  as 
other  US.  citizens. 

American  Indians  ofl  the  reservation  have 
a  much  higher  unemployment  rate  and  are 
subject  to  social  and  economic  discrimina- 
tion 

The  programs  of  the  US.  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Aflalrs  have  not  sufficiently  assUted  the 
.American  Indian  either  In  the  preservation 
of  his  cxiltural  values  or  In  preparing  for 
iLfe  off  the  reservation 


ENCOURAGEMENT  FOR  THE  DOVES 
IN  THE  KREMLIN 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  magazine  for  last  Sunday, 
July  30.  published  a  perceptive  and  In- 
teresting article  by  Roswell  L.  Oilpatric. 
who  served  for  3  years  as  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

Mr.  Oilpatric  is  now  practicing  law  in 
New  York. 

The  article  is  entitled  "We  Should  En- 
courage the  Doves  in  the  Kremlin." 

The  article  reads  in  part: 

Never  again  In  our  time  may  there  be 
neater  opportunities  than  today  for  the 
U  S  and  USSR  to  deal  with  world  prob- 
lems by  accommodation  rather  than  by  force. 

Mr.  Oilpatric  has  laid  It  on  the  line 
concerning  what  we  must  do  to  substi- 
tute international  conferences  for  Inter- 
national wars. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  to  which  I  have  referred 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
I  Prom  The  New  York  Times  M.'igazlne.  July 

30.  19671 

We   Shoi'U)    Encoitl^ox   the    Doves   in    the 

Kremlin 

I  Note. — "Never  again  In  our  time  may 
there  be  greater  opportunities  than  today  for 
the  US  and  USSR,  to  deal  with  world 
problems  by  accommodation  rather  than  by 
force."  Right,  the  sununlteers  meet  the  press 
at  Glassboro  i 

(By  Roswell  L.  Gllpatrlc  ') 
In  the  months  Immediately  ahead  the  So- 
Met  Union  and  the  United  States  face  a  num- 
ber of  decisions  that  could  well  govern  not 
only  their  own  destinies  but  the  peace  of 
the  world  for  many  years  to  come.  TTiese  de- 
cisions must  be  reached  In  the  face  of  divi- 
sions within  both  Governments  over  whether 
to  pursue  hard  or  soft  lines  toward  each 
other  F>or  the  US  this  means  not  only  re- 
solving Its  own  conflicts  but  also  conducting 
Itself  so   as   to   strengthen   the   dove   rather 


'  Roswell  L.  OUpatnc  served  three  years  as 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  He  Is  now  prac- 
ticing law  in  New  York. 


than  the  hawk  faction  in  the  Soviet  politi- 
cal leadership  group. 

In  considering  the  series  of  International 
Issues  facing  the  Soviet  Union  and  our  Gov- 
ernment, let  us  start  with  the  latest  world 
crisis  in  the  Middle  East.  By  their  support 
and  sponsorship  of  the  two  sets  of  protago- 
nists, the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.  oertsdnly 
helped  to  Ignite  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  al- 
though their  own  national  Interests  are  less 
Involved  than  those  of  other  nations.  Each 
of  the  two  great  superpowers  has  Invested 
heavily  In  the  Middle  Bast,  the  Soviet  Union 
in  arms  furnished  to  a  number  of  Arab  coun- 
tries said  the  U.S.  in  oU  Installations  and,  to 
a  lesser  extent,  in  military  assistance  pro- 
vided primarily  to  Jordan  and  Israel.  Al- 
though neither  the  U.S.  nor  Russia  depends 
on  the  oU  reserves  of  the  Perslaji  Gulf  and 
North  Africa,  the  nations  of  Western  Europe 
do.  and  other  powers  such  as  India  have  a 
stake  in  the  use  of  the  Suez  Canal.  An  in- 
ability to  defuse  the  explosive  Issues  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  world,  through  the  good 
offices  of  the  United  Nations  or  some  other 
multilateral  effort,  would  have  grave  conse- 
quences for  both  Russia  and  the  U.S. 

Were  the  flghtlng  In  the  Middle  East  to 
resume  either  with  the  arms  already  there 
or  with  fresh  supplies  from  one  or  both  of 
the  great  powers,  neither  could  escape  in- 
volvement In  the  ensuing  conflagration.  In 
short,  neither  can  afford  to  permit  hostile 
relations  between  the  Arabs  and  the  Israelis 
to  continue  indeflnltely.  Each  recognized  as 
much  in  the  messages  exchanged  over  the 
Moscow-Washington  hot  line  during  the  early 
days  of  the  crisis  in  May  and  June,  as  well 
as  by  their  subsequent  restraint  in  conduct 
and  the  Johnson-Kosygln  face-to-face  talks 
at  Glassboro  No  amount  of  inflammatory 
oratory  in  the  U.N.  should  obscure  this  fun- 
damental mutuality  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  U.S.  The  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  preventing  a  recur- 
rence of  Israeli-Arab  hosUlitles  lies,  how- 
ever, with  the  Russians,  who  must  decide 
whether  to  provide  or  withhold  fresh  arms 
from  Egypt. 

Until  now  the  Soviet  response  has  been 
ambiguous  Renewed  arms  shipments,  in- 
cluding MIG  aircraft  and  Stalin  tanks,  have 
been  reaching  Alexandria  and  Cairo  either 
direct  from  Russia  or  through  one  or  an- 
other of  Its  friends,  such  as  Algeria.  It  is  not 
yet  clear,  however,  whether  the  volume  of 
these  replacements  for  war  materiel  de- 
stroyed by  the  Israelis  will  reach  proportions 
sufficient  to  restore  the  prior  Arab-Israeli 
power  equation.  Nor  has  there  been  any  pub- 
lic reaction  by  the  Soviet  Union  either  to  the 
concern  repeatedly  expressed  by  our  Govern- 
ment over  a  renewed  arms  race  in  the  Middle 
East  or  to  President  Johnson's  proposal  that 
all  arms  supplied  to  Middle  East  countries 
be  registered  with  the  U.N.  Other  than  con- 
tinuing to  caution  restraint  on  Israel,  there 
Is  probably  Uttle  more  that  the  U.S.  can  do 
to  avoid  exacerbating  Soviet  feelings  over  the 
debacle  that  has  befallen  Its  Arab  friends. 

The  same  state  of  affairs  does  not  obtain 
in  the  Far  East,  where  the  degree  of  engage- 
ment U  greater  for  the  U.S.  and  where  it  U 
American  lives  that  are  being  lost  to  Soviet- 
furnished  weapons.  Thus  far.  basic  relation* 
between  the  USSR  and  the  US  have 
weathered  the  perils  to  each  posed  by  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  but  it  Is  far  from  certain 
that  they  would  survive  another  major 
scallng-up  In  the  Intensity  of  that  conflict 
This  summer  will  see  a  determination  wheth- 
er there  Is  to  be  another  such  round,  with 
the  initiative  resting  with  the  V  S  .  in  con- 
trast to  the  situation  In  the  Middle  East, 
where  the  Soviets  hold  the  key. 

U.S.  military  leaders,  backed  by  consider- 
able Congressional  and  public  sentiment  and 
enthusiastically  endorsed  by  their  South 
Vietnamese  counterparts,  have  been  urging 
on  the  President  a  major  Increase  in  Amer- 
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lean  force  levels  In  Vietnam.  The  figures 
most  frequently  mentioned  were  another  two 
to  four  divisions,  or  their  equivalent  in  bri- 
gades and  battalions,  which  would  add  be- 
tween 75,000  and  150,000  more  U.S.  mUitary 
personnel  to  the  480,000  already  authorized 
for  deployment  in  South  Vietnam  besides 
the  80,000  airmen  and  Navy  men  stationed 
nearby  in  Thailand  or  on  offshore  vessels.  If 
our  military  commanders  had  their  way,  this 
increase  in  forces  would  be  accomplished  by 
at  least  a  partial  call-up  of  Reserves  rather 
than  awaiting  the  slower  process  of  Induct- 
ing and  training  new  recruits.  If  the  Presi- 
dent had  accepted  these  recommendations 
of  his  military  commanders,  he  could  well 
have  been  forced  to  broaden  the  impact  of 
the  sacrifices  thereby  entailed  by  Instituting 
wage  and  price  controls  as  well  as  more 
drastic  tax  measures.  Indeed,  the  result 
might  have  been  to  put  the  country  Into 
a  state  of  semimobilization. 

As  a  result,  however,  of  Secretary  McNa- 
mara's  "ninth  coming"  to  Vietnam  and  the 
subsequent  discussions  at  the  White  House, 
our  top  military  men  are  on  record  as  being 
ready  to  accept  less  than  what  they  would 
like  to  have  by  way  of  additional  forces  for 
Vietnam.  Instead  of  several  divisions  or  their 
equivalent  in  other  units.  It  now  appears 
that  the  additional  force  destined  for  Viet- 
nam will  be  the  one  division  with  supporting 
units — Involving  some  25,000  to  35,000  men — 
that  can  be  dispatched  from  the  U.S.  without 
mobilization  of  Reserve  units.  With  this 
Increase,  which  would  bring  our  total  forces 
In  Vietnam  to  not  much  over  500,000  men, 
coupled  with  more  efficient  utilization  of 
the  troops  already  In  place.  General  West- 
moreland will  be  enabled  to  continue  his 
present  strategy  of  spoiling  actions  against 
North  Vietnam  and  Vletcong  units  to  fore- 
stall their  effective  use  in  large-scale  attacks. 
Yet  In  Russian  and  Chinese  eyes  such  a 
relatively  modest  reinforcement  of  U.S.  forces 
would  belie  any  intent  on  our  part  to  scale 
up  the  present  level  of  conflict  or  to  launch 
a  ground- force  invasion  of  North  Vietnam. 

It  Is  not  only  more  manpower  that  our 
military  commanders  would  like  to  have  at 
their  disposal  in  Vietnam.  They  also  want  to 
extend  and  deepen  the  attacks  against  the 
North  by  air  and  Bea  and  on  the  ground.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  been  argued,  I  believe 
correctly,  that  by  confining  U.S.  bombing  to 
the  area  in  North  Vietnam  south  of  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong,  and  avoiding  the  Red  River 
valley  and  delta  region,  no  great  sacrifice 
would  be  entailed  In  the  effective  Interdic- 
tion of  North  Vietnamese  lines  of  communi- 
cation into  the  South.  This  is  particularly 
true  since  the  Vletcong  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  been  forced,  by  General  West- 
moreland's spoiling  tactics,  to  shift  the  prin- 
cipal area  of  their  military  actions  from  the 
n  Corps  in  the  Highlands  and  III  Corps 
around  Saigon  to  the  I  Corps  directly  south 
of  the  17th  Parallel.  In  view  of  this  develop- 
ment, the  pwlltical  consequences  of  thus  lim- 
iting U.S.  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  may  be 
more  Important  than  the  purely  military 
consequences,  which  at  best  are  debatable. 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  predict  the  reactlon~of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  a  major  escalation  by 
the  US.  in  Vietnam,  whether  It  be  through 
a  massive  buildup  in  ground  forces  there  or 
a  sharpening  of  tactics.  In  the  first  place, 
there  would  be  bound  to  occur  a  step-up  In 
the  quantities  of  war  materiel  now  being 
supplied  to  North  Vietnam  by  the  Russians, 
consisting  primarily  of  MIG  aircraft,  surface- 
to-air  (antiaircraft)  missiles,  heavy  artillery 
and  petroleum  products  to  fuel  North  Viet- 
nam's war  economy.  Moreover,  It  Is  possible 
that  the  character  of  the  Russian-furnished 
weapons  would  be  changed  from  defensive 
to  offensive  types.  That  Is  to  say,  the  North 
Vietnamese  might  receive  Soviet  bombers  as 
'ell  as  fighter  aircraft  and  medium-  or  long- 
range  Instead  of  short-range  missiles  and 
heavy  mortars. 


Furthermore,  any  moderating  Infiuence 
which  Moscow  may  now  be  in  a  position  to 
exercise  over  Hanoi  would  certainly  lessen. 
If  not  evaporate  entirely.  In  the  face  of 
stepped-up  military  activities  by  the  U.S. 
This  would  be  particularly  likely  if  the  Pres- 
ident also  sanctioned  the  use  of  more  ag- 
gressive U.S.  tactics.  Such  as  the  bombing  or 
mining  of  Haiphong  harbor,  long  urged  by 
some  U.S.  military  commanders.  A  ground 
InvSLSlon  of  the  North,  whether  by  a  thrust 
across  the  demilitarized  zone  or  seaborne 
landings  along  the  coast,  would  be  sure  to 
produce  major  reactions  by  the  Soviet  Union 
as  well  as  by  Red  China. 

Thus  the  Issues  In  the  Vietnam  conflict 
that  the  President  must  resolve  this  simi- 
mer  could  represent  a  watershed  In  the  U.S.- 
Soviet relations,  with  the  choice  of  slopes 
pretty  much  In  our  hands.  But  even  more 
may  be  at  stake  in  the  outcome  of  the  nego- 
tiations at  Geneva  over  the  proposed  non- 
proliferation  treaty  and  of  the  working- 
level  discussions  that  will  be  taking  place 
between  Moscow  and  Washington  regarding 
future  production  and  deployment  of  both 
defensive — such  as  the  antlbalUstic  missile — 
and  offensive  strategic  weapons  systems. 

The  17-natlon  disarmament  conference  in 
Geneva  Is  at  present  mired  down  by  a  dou- 
ble stalemate.  The  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  still  at  odds  over  the  Inspection  provi- 
sions of  any  nonproliferatlon  treaty,  and  the 
nonnuclear  nations  are  not  yet  ready  to 
accept  a  freezing  of  their  present  have-not 
status  without  as  yet  unagreed-upon  prom- 
ises and  concessions  by  the  nuclear  pow- 
ers. Whether  the  removal  of  either  of  these 
obstacles  will  be  facilitated  by  fears  of  a 
renewed  Middle  East  crisis  or  by  the  John- 
son-Kosygln exchanges  at  Glassboro  is  yet 
to  be  seen.  Should  another  clash  of  arms 
occur  in  the  Middle  East,  the  weapons  might 
not,  as  heretofore,  be  confined  to  conven- 
tional types.  Still  another  Imponderable  In- 
fluence on  the  Geneva  negotiations  is  the 
Impact  of  Red  China's  first  hydrogen -bomb 
test. 

The  questions  that  have  been  raised  about 
the  proposed  nonproliferatlon  treaty  by 
Western-aligned  powers  such  as  Germany, 
Italy  and  Japan  and  by  nonallgned  nations 
like  India  and  Sweden  could  delay  their  rati- 
fication of  a  treaty,  but  are  unlikely  for  the 
present  to  cause  them  to  alter  their  present 
national  policies  not  to  develop  themselves, 
or  to  acquire  from  others,  nuclear  weapons. 
In  the  long  run,  however,  the  deterrent  ef- 
fect of  a  nonproliferatlon  treaty  will  rest  on 
the  attitudes  of  the  two  principal  nuclear 
powers,  Russia  and  the  VS.  If  those  powers 
come  Into  agreement  on  the  treaty.  It  will, 
like  their  earlier  acceptance  of  a  ban  against 
space  weapons,  have  an  important  Infiuence 
on  the  conduct  of  the  nonnuclear  nations 
even  without  their  slgnattires. 

For  the  VS.  the  choice  Is  essentially  one 
of  priorities:  Should  our  course  of  action  be 
dictated  by  what  Is  most  likely  to  facilitate 
agreement  with  the  Soviets  or  should  we 
subordinate  that  objective  to  pleasing  our 
allies,  particularly  West  Germany?  For  some 
time  it  has  been  VS.  policy  to  keep  the  Ger- 
mans happy,  whether  the  Issue  be  over  the 
level  of  U.3.  forces  in  Germany  or  U.S.  moves 
to  develop  a  dfetente  with  the  U.S.S.R.  Of 
late,  however,  the  German  Government  has 
not  reciprocated  our  solicitude.  Apparently 
Its  recent  decision  to  cut  the  German  defense 
budget  materially,  a  step  which  could  cause 
a  reduction  In  Germany's  own  army 
strength,  was  taken  without  prior  consulta- 
tion with  the  U.S.  Thus  the  time  may  be 
ripe  for  the  U.S.  to  give  top  priority  in  the 
Geneva  negotiations  to  reaching  an  accord 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  the  efforts  to- 
ward a  treaty  bog  down  over  unresolved  dif- 
ferences with  the  Soviet,  we  have  more  to 
lose  than  Just  strengthening  the  hands  of 
the  Russian  hawks.  Without  a  treaty  some 


of  the  present  have-not  nations  will  feel  free 
to  change  their  present  policies,  and  national 
self-interest,  rather  than  International  well- 
being,  win  be  the  governing  consideration. 
No  action  by  Communist  China  or  PYance  In 
pursuing  their  own  nuclear  goals  will  be 
nearly  as  significant  as  nonaction  by  the 
U.S.8.R.  and  the  U.S.  The  next  few  months 
is  likely  to  bring  the  world  to  the  fork  In 
this  particular  road. 

Within  the  same  time  frame,  working 
groups  of  Americans  and  Russians  will  be 
putting  to  the  test  President  Johnson's 
proposal  of  last  January,  which  Premier 
Kosygin  cautiously  undertook  to  explore, 
for  a  suspension  of  the  arms  race  between 
their  two  countries  in  strategic  weapons. 
Here  again  the  timing  could  be  critical.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  Soviets  have  already  de- 
ployed some  sort  of  an  antlballlstlc  nilsslle 
system  around  Moscow  and  perhaps  else- 
where. We  are  told  that  they  are  also  build- 
ing up  their  force  of  ICBM's  in  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  reduce  the  present  margin 
of  superiority  which  the  VS.  enjoys  In  that 
category   of   strategic    weapons. 

Not  to  be  overtaken  or  outdone,  the  U.S. 
is  about  to  embark  on  a  new  generation  of 
long-range  missiles  (the  Poseldons)  and  may 
feel  Itself  compelled  to  go  into  production 
of  ABM's  for  at  least  a  limited  or  "thin"  de- 
ployment that  could  provide  for  area  defense 
against  a  "low"  Soviet  threat  as  well  as  an 
ultimate  ICBM  capability  by  Red  China. 

Each  set  of  programs  could  necessitate 
the  expenditures  of  billions  of  dollars  or 
rubles,  and  neither  would  serve  to  stabUlze 
the  military  equation  between  the  two  great- 
est powers.  Instead,  the  result  would  be 
an  endless  and  costly  recycling  of  an  arms 
race  that  could  only  further  imperil  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

In  these  forthcoming  discussions  the  U.S. 
negotiators  have  important  concessions  to 
offer  in  order  to  Induce  the  Soviets  to  suspend 
their  ongoing  programs  In  ABM's  and  ICBM's. 
Besides  being  wUling  to  forego  deployment  of 
its  own  ABM  system,  the  Nike  X,  which  Is 
probably  superior  technically  to  what  the 
Russians  now  have,  the  U.S.  might  agree  to 
hold  up  proceeding  with  the  Poseidon  pro- 
gram and  not  to  enlarge  its  present  forces 
of  Mlnutemen  and  Polaris  ICBM's.  Thanks 
to  the  efficacy  of  satellite-based  reconnais- 
sance— and  we  should  assume  that  the  So- 
viets have  a  capability  comparable  to  our 
own — on-site  Inspection,  an  anathema  in 
Russian  arms-control  doctrine,  should  not 
be  necessary  to  poUce  an  understanding  with 
the  Soviets  for  mutual  forbearance  in  further 
build-ups  of  strategic  arms,  defensive  or 
offensive. 

It  Is  not  only  in  the  Middle  East  and  Far 
East  and  In  the  arms-control  areas  that  the 
U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  find  themselves  at  cross- 
roads. Also  at  stake  are  the  future  of  the  U.N., 
progress  in  the  development  of  Africa  and 
the  hope  for  avoiding  further  strife  between 
India  and  Pakistan. 

Should  the  U.N.  fall  to  provide  a  medium 
for  preventing  a  recurrence  of  conflict  in  the 
Middle  East,  It  will  be  primarily  because 
Russia  and  the  U.S.  cannot  see  eye  to  eye  on 
the  value  of  an  international  peace-helping 
organization.  With  Red  China  outside  and 
France  disaffected,  the  U.N.  only  keeps  func- 
tioning because  the  Soviets  and  ourselves 
find  some  use  in  it.  But  the  U.N.  can  scarcely 
withstand  many  more  major  failures. 

In  the  case  of  Africa,  such  problems  as 
those  posed  by  Rhodesia's  struggle  with  the 
British,  the  break-up  of  Nigeria,  insurrection 
In  the  Congo  and  the  difficulties  being  en- 
countered by  such  moderate  leaders  as 
Kaunda  of  Zambia.  Nyerere  of  Tanzania  and 
Kenyatta  of  Kenya  cannot  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  either  Russia  or  the  U.S.  But  the 
solution  to  those  problems  can  well  hinge 
on  assistance  furnished  by  either  or  both 
of  the  two  great  powers.  Such  assistance  will 
only  be  forthcoming  If  thoae  powers  are  re- 
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Ueved  of  other  burdens  they  are  carrying 
through  lack  of  understanding  on  lartjer 
Usues  and  if  suspicions  of  e.iCh  other  s  mo- 
tives are  lessened 

The  future  of  the  uneasy  truce  between 
India  and  Paklstjn  likewise  depends  on 
Soviet- U  S  cooperation,  as  m.iy  indeed  the 
ultimate  survival  of  India  itaelf  By  a  series 
of  reciprocal  or  ajjreed-upon  Soviet-U  S  ac- 
tlon«,  India  and  PakUtan  were  pulled  apart 
from  suicidal  war  and  since  then  India  has 
b«en  kept  alive  mainly  through  American  and 
Russian  food  shipments  Red  China  ali'ne 
would  profit  If  the  U  S  and  Soviet  Rus*Ia 
pirted  onipany  in  their  pillcies  toward  the 
subcontinent  of  Asia. 

Viewed  pragmatically,  the  Soviets  have 
more  to  s-ii"  t,han  the  U.S  through  f<^l- 
lowlng  a  parallel  rather  than  a  divergent 
course  .  f  .u-tion  in  each  of  the  critical  areas 
where  choices  must  now  be  made  In  terms 
of  globil  political  effects,  the  chief  gainer 
from  a  U  -S  USSR  cleavage  would  be  Red 
China,  and  the  principal  consequence  among 
the  deveioplng  nations  would  be  anarchy  or 
chaoe.  The  notion  that  the  Soviets  can  profit 
from  flshlng  in  troubled  waters  has  not  with- 
stood many  practical  tests  Witness  the  re- 
sults of  Soviet  Intervention  In  .Africa  and 
Latin  .America  Even  on  Its  own  periphery. 
Russia  has  not  been  notably  successful  In 
Its  efTorts  to  divide  and  conquer 

But  the  real  crunch  for  the  Soviets.  In  the 
event  they  cannot  bring  themselves  into  an 
accommodation  with  the  US  on  the  critical 
Issues  they  face  together,  would  be  in  the 
effects  on  the  Russian  domestic  economy 
Technologically,  that  economy  lags  20  tr.  50 
years  behind  that  of  the  US  .  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  progress  In  Industrial  develop- 
ment achieved  by  the  Soviets  since  World 
War  II  In  such  .ireaa  as  computer  and  User 
technology,  to  mention  but  two  examples, 
there  is  far  more  of  a  gap  between  the  Soviet 
economy  and  its  American  counterpart  than 
that  of  which  the  nations  In  Western  Europe 
are  wont  to  complain  In  supporting  a  mili- 
tary a:.d  space  badget  almost  the  equivalent 
of  ours  with  .^bout  half  of  our  gross  national 
product,  the  Soviets  have  had  to  forgo  ad- 
vancea  In  many  other  facets  of  their  society. 
Including,  of  course,  the  consumer-goods  in- 
dustry. 

Their  dilemma  ca.T  only  be  aggravated  by 
any  scaling-up  in  military  expenditure  or  In 
what  we  term  foreign  aid  forced  upon  them 
by  an  effort  to  match  or  outdo  US.  efforts  to 
change  the  balance  of  power  In  any  spending 
contest  witn  tne  U  S  the  Russian  economy 
will,  for  the  near  term  at  least,  be  at  a  se- 
rious disadvantage  The  Soviets'  current 
problem.s  wit.*!  divergent  elements  among  the 
bloc  countries,  notably  Rumania,  are  but  one 
manifestation  of  the  price  the  USSR  will 
have  to  pay  If  the  hard-line  view  should  pre- 
va.l  111  the  Politburo  In  this  connection, 
should  the  US  support  the  recently  advanced 
caidld  icv  of  Rumania  s  Foreign  Minister  for 
the  presidency  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  the  result  might  be  to  strengthen 
the  position  of  tae  Soviet  doves 

For  the  U  S  the  CoSl  of  a  failure  t  j  Brid 
commjii  ground  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
great  world  issues  confr-jnting  thetn  b<.'th  Is 
less  cbvlou^.  but  still  of  deep  slgniflcance. 
With  the  ^cond-highest  budget  deft  -It  since 
World  War  II  for  the  ftscal  yeir  Just  ended 
last  Jane  .JO.  the  U  S  will  be  hard  pressed  to 
meet  all  t.e  calls  be.ng  placed  on  Its  economy 
without  major  sacrifices  In  some  of  Its  most 
cherished  obJc:uves  Foremost  among  those 
win  be  the  rebuilding  of  its  cities  the  re- 
miklng  jf  :"s  transp.>r'atlon  systems  and  the 
sdv.incement  of  : is  educational  progrims  All 
of  these  now  contend  for  Federal  funds  with 
the  anil  poverty  prcjgram. 

This  co.iientioM  can  only  -;row  fiercer 
Should  our  military  budget,  now  at  a  level 
of  over  •75  billion  a  ye»r  or  60  per  rent  of 
the  total  FeJe.-al  budget,  go  even  higher  as 
a  result  of  a  further  escalation  In  Vietnam. 


an  intervention  in  the  Middle  East  or  a  new 
round  of  spending  for  strategic  weapons,  de- 
fensive or  offensive  Of  course,  one  answer 
would  be  to  put  the  U  S  economy  on  a  war- 
time f'Xitlng.  complete  with  high  t.ixes  and 
stringent  price  and  w.^ge  controls  But  t.iese 
measures  would  only  provide  temporarv  re- 
lief from  the  pressure  created  by  the  basic 
imbalance  between  me.ms  and  cnd.s 

Another  casualty  flowing  from  .i  return 
to  the  cold-war  condition.^  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  US  during  the  post- 
World  War  II  years  would  be  meaningful 
US  support  for  the  Latin-American  com- 
mon market  as  well  as  the  continuance  of 
even  mlnlnial  assistance  to  the  emerging  but 
su'.l  primitive  economies  in  .Africa  Our  for- 
elgn-ald  program  Is  already  suffering  from 
attrition  that  does  not  stem  entirely  from 
lack  of  Congressional  understanding  and 
competition   with   Internal  programs 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  common 
U  3 -US  S  R  approach  to  the  current  roster 
of  world  crises  are  thus  evident.  It  remains 
to  Inquire  whether  both  nations  are  so  p>o- 
.sitioned  politically  and  psychologically  as  to 
be  able  to  re.ip  those  benefits. 

1.1  seeking  such  an  approa  -h.  the  U  S.  must 
recognize  the  dilemma  faced  by  Russia  In 
Its  relations  with  Red  China  Oa  the  one 
hand,  the  Soviets  will  continue  to  be  sensi- 
tive to  Chinese  charges  of  American-Russian 
collusion  and  to  be  concerned  over  any  re- 
sultant challenge  by  Red  China  to  Soviet 
leadership  of  the  Communist  world  On  the 
other  hand.  Soviet  security  vls-a-vIs  threats 
posed  by  the  vast  land  and  populatli^i  mass 
to  the  e.ist  would  be  Immeasurably  strength- 
ened by  not  having  to  contend  with  mili- 
tancy from  the  West  For  our  Government 
the  objective  should  be  to  encourage  the 
Russian  desire  for  security  without  forgoing 
entirely  the  search  for  ways  to  reintroduce 
China  into  the  society  of  civilized  n.itlons. 
No  one  time  could  be  Ideal  for  achieving 
a  better  U  S  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  the  obstacles  to  positive  action 
seem  less  rormldable  at  this  Juncture  than 
at  any  period  since  World  War  II  In  both 
countries,  as  demonstrated  by  the  cease-flre 
In  the  Middle  East  and  the  talks  at  Glassboro, 
the  civnllan  leaders  are  cautious  and  prac- 
tical men,  possessed  of  strong  convictions 
but  not  given  to  following  adventurous  Im- 
pulses. Neither  enjoys  such  overwhelming 
political  power  a.s  would  warrant  playing  for 
high  stakes,  both  must  live  with  divided 
home  fronts  Each  has  a  fair  understanding 
of  the  other  s  problems,  and  behind  the  pub- 
He  display  of  propagandlstic  statements  a 
■sensible  -hannel  of  communications  has  been 
maintained. 

Although  in  each  country  there  will  be 
fou.id  strongly  articulate  center.-  of  militar- 
istic opinion  and  chauvinism,  the  older  gen- 
eration of  World  War  Il-trained  military 
leaders,  now  largely  retired,  is  being  repl.iced 
by  a  more  sophisticated  and  less  emotion- 
ally influenced  group  of  active  officers  who 
rc-cognlze  the  limitations  on  the  use  of  mili- 
tary power  to  achieve  p<jlltlcal  aims  In  i^on- 
sequence.  the  civilian  heads  of  both  coun- 
tries are  less  subject  to  pressure  for  strictly 
military  solutions  Even  what  President  El- 
senhower called  the  ■mllitary-lndu.'^trial 
coTiplpx"  in  the  US  business  community  has 
become  sufflJently  diversified  in  the  lajst 
de<-ade  as  no  longer  to  b>?  dependent  for 
prosperity  on  a  hlRh  level  of  defense  orders 
Grunted  the  limitations  of  present-day  di- 
plomacy and  that  sure-fire  mechanisms  of 
international  statecraft  have  yet  to  be  de- 
vised, there  apptrars  to  b*-  a  large  measure  of 
commonality  between  US  and  Soviet  na- 
tional interests  Even  where  those  Interests 
diverge,  the  separation  Is  often  no  greater 
than  that  between  two  sides  of  the  same 
street 

It  would  be  vain  at  this  Juncture  to  hope 
for  a  series  of  open  covenants  openly  ar- 
rived At"  between   Russia  and  America    Ini- 


tially, at  least,  the  dialogue  should  be  a  pri- 
vate one,  without  the  publicity  that  would 
be  grist  for  the  Red  Chinese  propaganda 
mill  Such  a  closed-circuit  disclosure  would 
naturally  excite  suspicions  and  worries 
among  friends  and  foes  of  both  the  two 
world  superptiwers.  as  would  any  notion  of 
a  condominium  between  them.  The  optimum 
would  be  a  succession  of  parallel  actions 
Uken  warily  step  by  step,  with  occasional 
steps  backward  but,  one  hopes,  a  preponder- 
ance forward 

There  may  be  hiatuses  and  periods  of  ap- 
parent stalemate  during  elections  and 
changes  in  government  But  never  again  In 
our  time  may  there  occur  greater  opportuni- 
ties than  exist  today  for  the  U.S.  and  Soviet 
Russia  to  deal  with  world  problems  by  ac- 
commodation and  by  understanding  rather 
than  at  cross  purposes  and  with  force 

Mr  MURPHY  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK  I  yield 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Is  that  not  the  same 
Mr.  Roswell  Gilpatric  who  was  accused 
of  managing  news  while  he  was  in  serv- 
ice with  the  Department  of  Defense? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thought  that  was 
Arthur  Sylvester 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  asked  the  question 
because  I  wanted  to  make  certain. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  was  an  officer  in  the 
Department  of  Defense.  I  do  not  think  it 
was  Mr.  Gilpatric.  I  could  be  wrong. 
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SENATOR    MONDALES    TESTIMONY 
ON    HOUSING   LEGISLATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Pre.sident.  on  July  21.  the  distinguished 
and  able  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
f  Mr.  MoNDALEl  testified  before  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Bankins  and  Cur- 
rency. A  part  of  that  testimony  dealt 
with  the  two  significant  housing  bills  that 
he  has  introduced  in  Congress  this  ses- 
sion The  first  bill  offers  an  approach  to 
the  problem  of  providing  moderate-in- 
come families  with  the  opportunity  to 
purchase  decent  housing.  The  second 
proposal  establishes  a  revolving  Federal 
fund  to  aid  nonprofit  sponsors  obtain 
the  necessary  expertise  if  they  are  to  be- 
come involved  in  the  effort  to  meet  the 
housing  needs  of  our  urban  poor. 

Of  the  greatest  Interest,  however,  is 
Senator  Mondale's  testimony  concerning 
the  priorities  which  this  Nation  must  es- 
Ublish  in  treating  the  problems  of  the 
urban  ghetto.  He  indicates — quite  cor- 
rectly—that we  must  concentrate  first 
on  providing  all  of  our  citizens  with  equal 
opportunity  in  the  field  of  housing  as  well 
as  in  employment  and  education.  Second, 
he  points  out  most  succinctly  that  »e 
must  intensify  our  efforts  to  improve  the 
economic  pos.sibilities  open  to  the  poo; 
This  Nation  must  be  prepared  to  expend 
sufficient  funds  to  train  and  then  local* 
meaningful  employment  opportunities 
for  all  our  disadvantaced  citizens  Final- 
ly, Senator  Mondale  states  that  we  must 
supply  more  and  better  housing  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  families,  and  that 
for  those  who  want  and  can  afford  it.  this 
Nation  should  offer  the  possibility  of 
homeownership.  Nevertheless,  he  dem- 
onstrates only  too  rlear'.y  that  supply- 
ing new  housing  units  and  offering  home- 
ownership  are  not  panaceas  Families  on 
welfare  and  men  without  income  cannot 


afford  decent  living  facilities  whether 
they  cost  $100  or  S75  or  even  $50  a 
month. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  Senator 
Mondale's  testimony  should  be  read  by 
all  of  us,  so  that  we  will  be  in  a  better 
position  to  evaluate  the  proposals  pres- 
ently under  consideration  in  the  90th 
Congress.  Our  urban  problems  are  press- 
ing ones,  and  we  must  begin  to  find  ap- 
propriate answers  right  now.  Therefore, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  testi- 
mony be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testl- 
monj-  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Walter  P.  Mondaix  Betore 
THE  Housing  and  Urban  Atfairs  SxracoM- 
MfTTEE.  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, JvLT  21,  1967 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  the  Committee  In  the 
role  of  a  witness  to  testify  on  the  two  bills 
I  have  introduced. 

Talk  of  the  xirban  crisis  has  become  bo 
common  we  are  apt  to  forget  what  is  at  the 
heart  of  it.  Poverty  and  discrimination,  yes. 
But  there  is  another  important  ingredient — 
a  loss  of  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  the 
governmental  system  to  meet  dire  domestic 
needs.  It  Is  not  enough  to  set  up  programs. 
We  have  to  appropriate  funds  for  them. 

New  programs  are  needed,  but  we  add  to 
the  crisis  of  confidence  when  we  do  not  fund 
the  old  ones.  How  can  we  expect  anything 
but  disillusionment  and  despair  when  pro- 
grams like  rent  supplements  and  Model 
Cities  are  underfunded  and  even  unfunded. 
I  have  two  bills  to  talk  about,  but  I  want 
to  make  it  absolutely  clear  that  they  are 
net  alternatives  to  or  substitutes  for  exist- 
ing programs.  They  are  supplementary  and 
oompllmentary. 

We  have  to  clarify  the  situation.  Many  of 
the  witnesses  who  have  already  testified 
have  talked  about  the  need  to  set  priorities 
in  our  programs.  I  cannot  agree  with  them 
more.  The  riots  in  Newark  were  not  caused 
because  this  city  had  the  second  lowest  per- 
centage of  home  ownership  in  the  country. 
Rather  the  riots  were  caused  because  of  the 
fnistratlon.  the  alienation,  and  the  hostility 
of  cne  segment  of  the  community  resulting 
from  years  of  despair  and  disillusionment. 
We  must  deal  with  this  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  Negro  population  and  other  poor 
people  In  our  ghettos.  We  must  meet  the 
problems  of  the  ghetto  head  on.  And  to  do 
this,  we  have  to  accomplish  much  more  than 
home  ownership.  This  cannot  be  viewed  as 
a  panacea  to  the  problems. 

We  must  set  up  priorities.  Fair  housing 
legislation  must  be  first.  We  must  have  the 
means  available  to  break  up  the  ghettos; 
we  must  provide  all  citizens  with  the  free- 
dom to  live  where  they  choose. 

The  second  priority  is  the  Improvement  of 
the  ec(  nomic  opportunities  of  the  poor.  We 
must  expand  the  anti-poverty  effort.  In- 
crease our  expenditures  for  education  In 
deprived  areas,  and  Invest  more  to  attract 
business  to  the  ghetto  and  to  attract  the 
^'«gro  and  low  Income  person  to  the  Jobs. 
Increased  job  training,  and  programs  like 
the  Job  Corps  will  assist  here. 

Our  third  priority  is  providing  the  poor 
*1th  decent  housing,  and  creating  the  en- 
'■'•ronment  necessary  for  viable  neighbor- 
hoods. Model  cities,  rent  supplements  and 
'^A  programs  for  the  low  and  moderate 
income,  public  housing  and  urban  renewal 
must  be  continued.  We  have  pending  at  this 
"mp  the  appropriations  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
"*  have  to  make  sure  that  these  programs 
w  restored  to  at  least  the  level  of  the  Initial 
budget  request. 

A  word  about  our  rehabilitation  program 


is  needed.  Congressman  Wldnall,  when  he 
appeared  the  other  day,  praised  the  efforts 
of  the  rehabilitation  program.  The  apparent 
successes  of  this  program  are  a  bit  mislead- 
ing. Rehabilitation  and  programs  emphasiz- 
ing old  dwellings  have  better  results  initially 
because  they  utilize  existing  housing.  How- 
ever we  must  recognize  that  with  an  ex- 
panding population — our  hotislng  supply 
must  increase.  This  means  new  buildings 
have  to  be  constructed  and  this  means  that 
we  must  subsidize  the  cost  and  rents  of  these 
units,  programs  such  as  221(d)  (3),  and  rent 
supplements  do  this.  Our  housing  market 
varies  from  one  city  to  another,  some  have 
housing  shortages,  other  excess  housing  that 
can  be  rehabilitated.  Programs  to  fit  the 
needs  of  all  cities  must  be  available. 

As  part  of  this  housing  priority  we  need 
some  program  of  home  ownership  for  the  low 
to  moderate  Income  families.  But  we  must 
keep  It  in  perspective.  Again,  I  repeat  It  Is 
not  a  panacea,  It  Is  not  the  final  answer.  We 
must  create  a  society  where  people  can  live 
where  they  want  to,  and  have  the  education 
and  skills  necessary  to  have  an  income  suffi- 
cient to  buy  a  home  even  at  a  subsidized 
rate.  I  have  two  bills  that  deal  with  the 
housing  opportunities  for  the  families  of 
modest  means. 

Even  with  the  impressive  array  of  pro- 
grams enacted  In  the  89th  Congress,  prob- 
lems still  exist.  First,  millions  of  modest 
Income  people  In  this  country  can  no  longer 
afford  or  obtain  mortgage  credit.  "Redlined" 
residential  areas,  credit  barriers  for  minority 
groups,  and  the  constant  threat  of  tight 
money  are  reducing  home-buying  oppor- 
tunities even  while  our  over-all  economy  is 
expanding.  Secondly,  we  have  called  upon 
non-profit  organizations  to  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  housing  low  and  moderate  in- 
come families,  but  we  have  not  given  these 
organizations  the  aid  and  assistance  needed 
in  complicated  and  expensive  undertakings 

The  housing  market  resembles  the  Job  mar- 
ket. Just  as  the  lower  Income  and  discrimi- 
nated against  are  the  last  hired  and  the  first 
fired,  they  are  the  last  to  get  mortgage  credit 
when  money  loosens  and  the  first  to  be  cut 
off  when  money  tightens. 

Housing  finance  also  resembles  consumer 
finance — the  poor  pay  more.  When  an  area 
Is  "redlined"  by  respectable  lending  insti- 
tutions, the  exploiters  come  In.  The  search 
for  quick  profits  takes  over.  High  rents  and 
high  Interest  loans  encourage  overcrowding, 
improper  conversion,  and  rapid  turnover.  In 
their  book  on  the  costs  of  segregation, 
Equality  and  Beyond,  George  and  Eunice 
Grier  describe  the  housing  situation  for  mi- 
nority groups: 

".  .  .  some  Negro  families  are  forced  to 
pay  prices  so  exorbitant  that  they  have  little 
money  for  which  to  keep  up  their  properties. 
Moreover,  monthly  housing  costs  often  are 
Increased  by  extortionate  financing  arrange- 
ments— such  as  'lease-purchase'  plans  or 
high  Interest  rate  second  and  third  mort- 
gages— which  Negroes  must  accept  because 
'reputable'  mortgage  lending  institutions 
either  refuse  their  business  outright  or  are 
unwilling  to  lend  money  on  properties  priced 
at  the  Inflated  levels  many  Negroes  must 
pay.  In  all  too  many  cases,  usurious  costs 
are  Incurred  because  the  properties  are  in 
the  hands  of  speculators  who  insist  on  prof- 
iting outrageously  not  merely  from  the  sale 
itself  but  from  the  financing  as  well." 

Frustration  Is  not  restricted  to  the  very 
poor.  Frequently  the  family  who  experiences 
success  enough  to  achieve  a  steady  though 
modest  Income  cannot  obtain  mortgage 
credit  on  reasonable  terms.  Moderate  income 
families  In  the  ghetto  may  have  the  eco- 
nomic capacity  to  meet  monthly  mortgage 
payments,  and  move  to  a  nelghtborhood  of 
older  but  sound  and  comfortable  single- 
family  dwellings.  But  the  chances  are  great 
that  such  a  family  will  be  denied  credit. 
The  family  will  probably  believe  that  racial 


discrimination  is  the  reason.  Lending  Insti- 
tutions may  say  it  is  because  older  areas  are 
high  risk  areas. 

Whatever  the  response,  the  effect  is  the 
same.  The  family  is  denied  adequate  housing 
at  a  reasonable  cost.  The  neighborhood  goes 
down.  Decline  Is  Inevitable  when  there  Is  no 
money  to  fix-up  and  to  preserve  the  single- 
family  character  of  a  neighborhood. 

In  her  much  praised  books.  The  Decline 
and  Life  of  Great  Cities,  Jane  Jacobs  points 
out  that  "droughts  of  mortgage  money"  are 
the  cause  of  much  urban  decay.  Over- 
cautious lending  policies  and  the  unavail- 
ability of  reasonable  credit  account  In  part 
for  the  nearly  two  billion  dollars  spent  on 
urban  renewal. 

Urban  economists  and  others  concerned 
with  city  problems  agree  that  an  orderly 
"ttimover"  process  in  older  housing  Is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  slum  formation.  In  our 
recent  hearings  on  mortgage  credit,  business 
groups  urged  the  use  of  the  so-called  "filter- 
ing" process  for  low  and  moderate  income 
families.  But  we  have  to  be  realistic;  private 
lenders  are  reluctant  to  take  risks  on  older 
dwellings.  And  the  cost  of  mortgage  credit 
Is  too  great  for  low  and  moderate  Income 
families. 

On  a  $15,000  house,  the  difference  In  cost 
between  financing  a  30  year  mortgage  at  T~; 
and  at  4%  Is  more  than  $10,000.  As  mort- 
gage credit  costs  Increase,  this  limits  those 
who  can  obtain  it.  An  Increase  of  only  one 
percent  in  the  interest  rate  raises  by  $500 
to  $600,  the  annual  income  required  to  pur- 
chase even  an  inexpensive  house. 

To  meet  the  dual  problem  of  the  high  cost 
of  credit  and  the  scarcity  of  mortgage  money 
for  lower-priced  housing,  I  have  proposed  a 
Home  Purchase  Assistance  amendment  to 
the  National  Housing  Act.  The  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  to  broaden  the  government's  hous- 
ing program  for  families  of  modest  means. 
The  chart  at  the  end  contrasts  my  bill  with 
existing  legislation.  The  221(dM31  program 
mainly  provides  rental  housing.  The  221(h) 
program  covers  housing  to  be  substantially 
rehabilitated  for  resale  of  low-income  fami- 
lies. But  the  family  of  modest  means  who 
wishes  to  purchase  a  home  has  no  program  to 
turn  to. 

Net  every  low  and  moderate  income  family 
wants  to  purchase  a  house.  And  not  every 
family  who  wants  to  purchase  can  do  so. 
Supporting  services  and  organizations  may 
make  some  difference,  but  we  do  not  know 
how  much  and  at  what  cost. 

What  we  do  know  is  that  credit  is  scarce 
for  certain  groups  and  areas,  and  that  it  is 
expensive  for  everyone.  A  subsidy  In  the  form 
of  an  Interest  write-down  and  a  freely  ac- 
knowledged high  risk  program  will  put  some 
people  back  In  the  housing  market  and  help 
to  conserve  some  neighborhoods. 

I  think  these  are  worthwhile  objectives. 
Like  so  many  other  worthwhile  objectives 
they  cost  money.  The  $30  million  I  am  asking 
for  In  the  first  year  could  enable  100,000 
families  to  start  purchasing  an  older  but 
sound  and  adequate  home. 

Additional  money  would  be  necessary  to 
cover  losses.  My  request  is  for  a  $10  million 
reserve  fund.  This  fund  would  not  replenish 
Itself  because  no  premiums  are  charged. 

Essentially  my  proposal  calls  for  full  PHA 
mortgage  guarantees  on  previously  occupied 
homes.  The  government  subsidy  would  con- 
sist of  the  "risk"  fund  and  a  write-down  on 
Interest  rates  to  3%.  The  government-pro- 
vided assistance  would  run  for  the  life  of  the 
mortgage  and  be  provided  at  a  constant  level. 
The  monthly  assistance  would  be  a  modest 
$30  or  less. 

Private  lenders  would  make  and  service 
the  mortgages.  FHA  would  insure  them. 
FNMA  speclstl  assistance  would  be  available 
In  tight  money  periods.  Thus  the  proposal 
relies  mainly  on  existing  Institutions  and  on 
experts  in  the  field  now.  For  this  reason  I 
hoi>e  to  see  immediate  benefits. 
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Housing  problem*  are  not  restricted  to  the 
low  income.  My  bill  calls  for  the  221((l)(3i 
Umlta  of  eUglblUty  In  BCnneapoUs-St.  Paul 
for  a  family  of  four,  this  limit  Is  $8050:  for 
»  family  of  seven  •10,4*0.  In  a  small,  low- 
co«t  community  such  aa  Corinth,  Mlsalsslppl. 
the  UmlU  go  to  $5100  for  a  family  of  four 
and  %MiO  for  a  family  of  seven.  The  chart 
b«low  glvee  other  examples  of  maximum 
•Uglblilty. 

221<dX3)  INCOME  LIMITS  FOR  SELECTED  CITIES 


City 


4  Dcrvin 


;-p«rioti 


C0"nth,M.»      $5,100  J6  5b0 

G*n«.ill..  Fl,       6.100  S.JQO 

LoJ  AntelM,  Cilif ».  *00  0.  WO 

fZTw  ::::::        -.soc        9,900 

Slir.y«port.  L* S.  «0  ».  WO 

StUu5.Mo ".^  "■"" 

The  lower  limit  would  b«  determined  by 
acquisition  coets  and  other  expenses  such 
aa  taxes,  hazard  insurance,  and  repairs.  Mort- 
gage limits  are  set  at  na.SOO  and  at  tlS.OOO 
for  high  cost  areas  In  addition,  large  families 
would  be  entitled  to  an  extra  $2500  Increase 

A  algnlflcant  number  of  existing  homes  do 
faU  within  the  cost  limits  of  the  proposal  In 
a  recent  period,  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
buyers  of  new  homes  sold  their  old  homes 
for  under  •10,000.  Nearly  that  mauiy  sold  for 
between  $10,000  and  •15,000  About  one  in 
nine  rHA  mortgages  on  existing  homes  last 
year  was  less  than  •  10.000  Over  half  fell  In 
the  •lO.OOO  to  •leoOO  range. 

LOW  AND  MODERATE 


This  Is  in  the  range  of  the  moderate  income 
family  A  HO  000  house  at  3'"r  for  35  years 
requires  a  monthly  debt  service  payment  of 
leas  than  •♦O  But  other  housing  expenses 
average  more  than  »40  per  month  An  income 
of  close  to  »4000  would  thus  be  necessary  On 
a  •  1 5,000  mortgage,  a  minimum  Income  of 
about   »5400   would   be   required 

With  the  scarcity  and  high  cost  of  credit, 
there  is  no  difficulty  In  flndlng  eligible  people 
The  problem,  which  would  have  to  be  faced 
administratively,   if  not  legislatively,  is  how 
to  define  and  select  those  of  greatest  need 
One  way  tr>  handle  the  problem  Is  to  work 
through    nun-protlt    urgani/atljns    and    let 
them  make  the  choices.  But  I  am  reluctant 
to   tie  every   new   housing   program   directly 
to  non-profit  sponsors   They  run  play  a  part 
my  second  bill    Operation  HELP    Is  Intended 
to  strengthen  them    But  I  do  not  think  we 
can  count  on   su'-h   organizations  to  service 
every  commvinliy  In  the  nntlon. 

Non-proflt  orgnnlzatlon.s  may  be  necessary 
to  promote  neighborhood  revival,  as  aimed 
for  under  Mrs  Sullivan  s  221 1  hi  program. 
But  I  do  not  think  every  modest  Income 
family  needs  an  Intermediary  or  supporting 
services  to  purch.ise  a  home  Some  may  even 
look  on  these  organizations  as  patronizing. 
My  prLp'.s.il  alms  for  flexibility-  non- 
proflt  spon.soHi  may  be  involved  but  are  not 
required  Reviving  a  neighborhood  that  has 
gone  down  may  be  attempted,  or  an  objec- 
tive might  be  to  prevent  a  neighborhood 
from  beginning  to  deteriorate  Or.  the  need 
served  might  .<;lmply  be  adequ.^te  housing  for 
a  family  otherwise  excluded  from  the  hous- 
ing market 

I  want  to  add  a  few  comments  about  Op- 


eraUon  HELP  Several  existing  programs  de- 
pend on  non-profit  sponsors.  In  addition  to 
221  ih)  enacted  last  year,  221(d)(3).  rent 
supplements,  elderly  housing  and  rural 
housing  programs  all  enable  non-proflt  spon- 
sors such  as  church  groups  to  become  active 
In  the  housing  fleld. 

These  groups  often  do  not  have  the  tech- 
nical experts  necessary  to  deal  with  the  maze 
of  problems  associated  with  planning,  devel- 
oping, financing  and  even  managing  projects 
In  somewhat  the  same  pattern  as  Title  DC 
.jf  last  year's  legislation,  the  Urban  Infor- 
mation and  Technical  Assistance  Service! 
title,  grants  would  be  made  to  the  states  to 
promote  and  assist  nonprofit  sponsors. 

.\t  the  federal  level  a  revolving  fund  would 
be  est.iblUhed  as  a  second  way  of  helping 
non-proflt  sponsors  No  Interest  loans  could 
be  made  to  cover  pre-constructlon  costs  such 
a.s  architectural  and  other  fees,  market  sur- 
veys, and  site  options  Some  non-profit  or- 
ganizations do  not  have  capital  that  can  be 
freed  to  cover  expenses  preliminary  to  the 
actual  construction  of  a  project.  The  need 
has  already  been  recognized  this  year  In  the 
Appulachla  bill 

Both  of  my  bills  try  to  facilitate  the  work- 
ings of  existing  institutions  Both  draw  upon 
previous  experience  Their  aim  Is  to  supple- 
ment current  programs  They,  In  turn,  will 
stand  in  need  of  modification,  and  I  am  open 
to  any  suggestions. 

Mr  Chairman,  thank  you  for  this  chance 
to  speak  before  the  committee  I  request  that 
a  sectlon-by-secUon  analysis  of  my  bill,  and 
a  report  on  nun-profit  housing  sponsors  be 
placed  In  the  record. 


MOUSING  PROGRAMS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  RENT  SUPPLEMENTS  AND  PUBLIC  HOUSING 


PfOgtim 


TiPe  ol  housing 


Internt  lal* 

ctij'ged  TodgagOf 


Maximum  ifnounl 

insurable 


Subsidy  mechimsm  Intecmediary  Eligibility  requpfements 


Downpayment  and 

[raximuin  repaymert( 

time 


221(dX2> 

221(dX3)  BMIR 


1-  to  4-tamtly  new  or 

e«i5ling.  owner 
occupied 
Muitilamily   new  or  re- 
habilitated  rental  or 
coopeiati««. 


221(h) Singl«-limily  owner 

occupied,  minimum 
ol  5  units  per  project 
substanlially  re- 
nabilitated 
Hem*  purchase  Smgle-tamiiy  eiistmg 

assistance   Dro-  owner  xcupied 

posed  ns 


6  percent  plus 

'■J  percent 
premium 
3  percent 


do 


None 


Jl?  MO  on  Itamtly  unil.  None  (housing  specifi- 

J15  (XX)  in  highcost  cations  more  lenient 

areas  than  under  Z03) 

J13  5(X)  per  2-bedroom  FNMA  special  assist-          Nonpiotit  spon- 

unit  anrt  Jl' 000  per  ance                                     5or 

3  bedroom  umt  tor 

walkups  higher  lor 

elevator  type 
Not  -.pecitied     do 


None  specilied 1200  and  40  years  lor 

displacees 


Modetale  income,  set 
adminisliatively 


No  down  and  40  years. 


do. 


Low  income  lent  J200  down  and  25  years 

supplement  eligibility         (time  is  set  admimstti- 
tively) 


Same  as  (dX2)  with  an 
addihonal  S2.S00  lor 
large  families 


Appropriated  lund  -  None  required 


Modeiate  income,  same 
as  22  l(dX3). 


J200  or  3  petcen!  and  35 
years. 


THE  BOY  SCOUT   WORLD 
JAMBOREE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President. 
yesterday  an  evert  of  International  In- 
terest and  Importance  commenced  In 
Idaho.  The  Boy  Scout  World  Jamboree, 
the  first  to  be  held  In  the  United  States 
went  into  full  swing  at  Farragut  SUte 
Park.  More  than  14.000  Scouts  and  lead- 
ers representing  100  nations  and  terri- 
tories traveled  over  our  country's  varied 
landscape  visting  many  points  of  Inter- 
est en  route  and  now  they  are  all  gath- 
ered at  the  selected  site  In  northern 
Idaho. 

With  the  preparations  complete  and 
the  event  now  In  progress.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend tUl  the  people  who  have  made  It  a 
reality.  Nearly  100  national  corporations 
have  cooperated  by  donating  both  finan- 
cial aid  and  special  services;  many  Idaho 
businesses  and  individuals  have  given 
generously  of  their  time,  energy,  and  ma- 
terials Special  preparations  have  been 
made  offering  the  boys  everything  from 


a  complete  aquatics  and  fishing  program 
to  a  full  scale  western  rodeo. 

The  theme  of  the  Jamboree.  "For 
Friendship."  Is  being  accomplished  in  a 
realistic  example  of  fellowship  and 
brotherhood  on  an  Individual  level  that 
transcends  national  boundaries.  We  could 
all  take  a  lesson  from  the.se  youths  In 
their  eagerness  to  understand  and  learn 
from  each  other  The  Jamboree  Is  pro- 
viding an  open  atmosphere  for  the  ex- 
change of  culture  and  philosophy  with- 
in the  common  context  of  outdoor  living. 

No  one  could  have  enunciated  the 
purpose  of  such  gatherings  better  than 
the  founder  of  Scouting.  Lord  Baden- 
Powell,  speaking  at  the  First  World 
Jamboree  in  1920  He  said: 

Let  us  go  forth  from  here  fully  determined 
that  we  will  develop  among  ourselves  and 
our  tKjys  that  comradeship  through  the 
worldwide  spirit  of  the  Scout  brotherhood, 
so  that  we  may  help  to  develop  f>eace  and 
happiness  In  the  world  and  goodwill  among 
men 


The  current  World  Jamboree  is  a  trib- 
ute to  traditional  American  hospitality 
and  I  am  confident  that,  conducted  In 
the  spirit  of  Lord  Baden -Powell's  words. 
It  will  prove  for  those  attending  an  ex- 
perience In  fellowship  which  will  make 
a  lasting  and  positive  impression. 


DEATH  OF  DESMOND  FITZ  GERALD 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr 
President,  the  death  of  Desmond  Fltz 
Gerald  is  a  great  loss  to  the  Nation  and 
a  tragic  personal  loss  to  his  family  and 
those  of  us  who  worked  with  him 

Dez  Fltz  Gerald  was  a  man  of  extraor- 
dinary dedication  who  applied  all  of  his 
mental  and  physical  resources  to  the 
tasks  in  which  he  was  involved.  I  worked 
with  him  on  many  occasions,  and  his 
ideas  were  uniformly  challenging  and 
his  Judgment  invariably  informed  by 
knowledge  and  wisdom.  Because  his  work 
involved  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
it  is  difficult  to  detail  all  the  major  and 


important  tasks  that  he  performed  on 
behalf  of  his  country.  I  can  only  say, 
therefore,  that  he  was  one  of  the  really 
fine  public  servants  and  that  for  his  serv- 
ices to  our  country  we  should  all  be  truly 
grateful 

His  grieving  family,  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, can  take  consolation  in  the  fact 
that  no  man  served  his  country  in  a  time 
of  great  peril  and  danger  with  more 
strength  and  dedication  than  he. 


CIVIL  DISORDERS    ' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks  the  Nation  has 
been  shaken  by  the  civil  disorder  which 
erupted  in  some  of  our  major  cities  and 
in  various  smaller  cities. 

Each  of  us,  I  am  sure,  has  many  un- 
answered questions  as  to  the  causes  of 
such  outbreaks.  Have  we  failed  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  programs  or  sufficient 
funds  to  alleviate  the  devastating  effects 
of  slum  living  conditions?  Or,  have  the 
programs  which  we  created  proven  ben- 
eficial to  the  slum  residents  they  pro- 
posed to  help?  Where  do  we  go  next? 

Frankly,  these  questions  remain  im- 
answered.  But  we  do  know  two  things: 
The  answer  is  not  retribution ;  nor  is  the 
answer  a  "reward  for  the  rioters." 

I  do  not  presLune  to  have  Instant  an- 
swers nor  solutions.  However,  I  believe 
noteworthy  an  editorial  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  July  31,  which  warned 
of  the  public's  antipathy  toward  "legis- 
lators who  lead  Negroes  on  with  airy 
promises  of  instant  progress  and  then 
come  up  with  hasty,  ill-conceived  pro- 
grams that  can  produce  little  but  In- 
creased frustration." 

This  warning  was  sounded  most  re- 
cently in  Senate  hearings  by  Dr.  Robert 
C.  Weaver,  Secretary,  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  who 
cautioned  us  on  a  hasty  adoption  of  a 
homeownership  plan  for  the  poor.  As  the 
Journal  editorial  noted,  Dr.  Weaver  said : 

Pride  In  home  ownership  can  quickly  turn 
Into  fresh  bitterness  and  dlBlUuslonment. 

He  continued  to  say:  I 

We've  got  to  be  honest  with  the  people  out 

there. 

I  would  recommend  that  my  colleagues 
read  this  excellent  editorial  and  I  request 
permission  to  insert  this  editorial  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  31,  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  Evening  Star  on  the  same 
date  an  article  by  Mr.  Eliot  Janeway,  en- 
titled "Vietnam  War  Gulps  Domestic 
J^ds."  This  article  puts  In  some  per- 
spective the  relationship  between  the  war 
In  Vietnam  and  our  unsolved  urban  prob- 
lems. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Janeway  "s  article  also  be  inserted  in  the 

R«CORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
*e  Record,  as  follows: 
Iftom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  July  31.  1967] 
Pitting  Poijtics  With  Riots 

Tliough  some  people  deplore  the  idea,  this 
•ummer's  riots  are  a  legitimate  political  Is- 
"^  K  the  issue  is  thoroughly  aired.  It's  even 
P'^slble  that  constructive  measiires  will 
Htuit 

In  the  political   battling  up  to  now.  of 


course,  certain  of  the  contestants  have 
scarcely  distinguished  themselves.  President 
Johnson  scored  no  points  by  delaying  dis- 
patch or  Federal  troops  to  Detroit  while  he 
made  It  clear  that  the  order  was  Inspired  by 
Michigan's  Governor  Romney,  who  may  op- 
pose him  for  the  Presidency  in  1968. 

Congressional  Republicans,  moreover, 
were  at  best  superficial  In  their  effort  to  sum 
up  the  current  situation.  While  It's  hardly 
untisual  for  the  party  out  of  power  to  blame 
almost  everything  on  the  existing  Admin- 
istration, vague  charges  do  little  to  solve  the 
nation's  problems. 

With  enough  debate  In  this  area,  however, 
the  public's  TlewB  may  become  clearer  to 
their  elected  leaders.  At  any  rate,  that  should 
be  the  result  of  the  workings  of  politics  in 
a  democracy. 

First  and  foremost.  It  should  be  evident 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  pub- 
lic, white  and  Negro,  wants  and  expects  pres- 
ervation of  law  and  order.  If  further  evidence 
of  near-unanimity  were  needed.  It  was  pro- 
vided by  last  week's  statement  from  Roy 
Wllklns  and  other  Negro  leaders;  they  said 
nothing  could  justify  "the  present  destruc- 
tion" and  also  urged  criminal  prosecution 
of  those  who  help  Incite  violence. 

Politicians  who  sound  out  their  constitu- 
encies with  any  care  aren't  likely  to  find  that 
the  general  desire  for  repression  of  riots  has 
yet  become  a  push  for  new  repression  of  Ne- 
groes. But  they  probably  will  find  a  growing 
public  antipathy  toward  legislators  who  lead 
Negroes  on  with  airy  promisee  of  Instant 
prog^ress  and  then  come  up  with  hasty,  111- 
ooncelved  programs  that  can  produce  little 
but  Increased  frustration. 

Some  lawmakers,  for  Instance,  seem  to 
think  the  prime  need  Is  a  massive  new  effort 
to  turn  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  poor  Into 
homeowners.  Yet  Robert  C.  Weaver,  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  quite 
correctly  cautions  that  some  families  are 
simply  Incapable  of  carrying  the  financial 
burden,  even  when  aided  by  liberal  Federal 
subsidies.  In  such  cases,  he  told  a  Congres- 
sional committee  recently,  pride  In  home 
ownership  can  quickly  turn  Into  fresh  bit- 
terness and  dlsUlusionment. 

The  Secretary  also  stressed  that  even  the 
most  gigantic  Federal  subsidies  cannot  pos- 
sibly produce  Immediate  solutions  to  prob- 
lems that  have  been  building  up  for  a  cen- 
tvury  and  more,  "We've  got  to  be  honest  with 
the  people  out  there,  he  warned. 

That  does  not  mean  that  "the  people  out 
there  should  be  told  that  their  lot  Is  hope- 
less. There  Is  room,  though,  for  a  little  more 
mention  of  the  IndlspensabiUty  of  self-help 
and  a  little  less  effort  to  tout  the  Federal 
Government  as  a  power  that  either  can  or 
should  do  everything  for  everybody. 

It  Is  In  assessing  the  role  of  Government, 
what  it  Is  or  ought  to  be.  that  there  Is  wide 
room  for  political  debate.  If  a  particular 
phase  of  the  antipoverty  program  Is  flounder- 
ing badly,  and  some  of  them  certainly  are, 
criticism  plainly  can  be  constructive.  Per- 
haps the  program  can  be  made  to  work  bet- 
ter or  maybe  resources  that  would  otherwise 
be  merely  wasted  can  be  diverted  into  more 
useful  channels. 

In  the  process  tempers  will  be  frayed  and 
the  politics  won't  always  be  high-minded. 
Thinking  and  rethinking  the  problems  wUl 
consume  a  lot  of  time  and,  now  and  then, 
will  continue  to  lead  to  solutions  that  ac- 
tually aren't  solutions  at  all. 

The  worUngs  of  a  democracy,  after  all,  are 
seldom  neat  and  orderly.  When  they're  given 
a  chance,  however,  they  can  sometimes  pro- 
duce astonishing  results. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 
July  31,  1967] 
VocTNAK  Wax  Ox7I.i>s  Domestic  Funds 
(By  Ellot  Janeway) 
New  Toek. — Since  1966,  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration has  been  bogged  down  in  the 


Jungle.  But  It  Is  beginning  to  look  like  It  Is 
the  wrong  Jungle.  The  explosions  in  our  cities 
have  caught  the  federal  government  over- 
committed  In  Vietnam  and  undermoblUzed  to 
root  out  the  source  of  the  cancer  at  home. 
Money  cannot  win  wars  but  lack  of  money 
can  lose  them.  If  money  could  buy  victory. 
Vietnam  would  long  since  have  been  won.  It 
has  set  a  new  record  for  dollars  spent  and 
goals  unrealized. 

LOCAL   MONET    NEEDED 

Worse  yet.  we  are  far  from  the  end  or  even 
the  beginning  of  the  end.  Expensive  though 
the  war  has  already  become,  our  commit- 
ments of  money  are  necessarily  escalating 
along  with  our  commitments  of  military 
manpower  and  equipment.  The  cost  of  the 
war  Is  admittedly  running  substantially 
ahead  of  the  budgetary  provision  for  It. 

A  year  ago.  when  war  costs  were  already 
running  at  the  rate  of  $2  billion  a  month. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  was 
admitting  to  only  $1  billion  a  month.  If  Mc- 
Namara's  arithmetic  proves  as  wrong  this 
year  as  It  did  last,  the  country  will  wake  up 
to  discover  It  has  a  $4-blUlon-a-month  war 
on  Its  hands.  A  realistic  estimate  of  the 
present  drain  Is  (3  billion  a  month,  or  at  an 
annual  rate  of  $36  billion. 

The  $36  billion  will  not  buy  a  year's  peace 
In  our  riot-torn  cities.  But  It  would  begin  to 
put  together  the  makings  of  a  pretty  im- 
pressive shopping  list  of  everything  that's 
needed — all  the  way  from  nursing  homes  for 
the  old  people  to  nursery  schools  for  the 
young,  with  schools,  hospitals,  and  housing. 

Of  course,  the  money  that's  needed  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  the  second  front — In  the 
Jungle  war  In  our  cities — could  not  and 
would  not  come  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment, even  if  Vietnam  were  over  and  done 
with.  This  Is  the  kind  of  money  the  cities 
and  states  are  obliged  to  raise  by  their  own 
borrowings,  backed  by  their  own  use  of  the 
taxing  power.  It  Is  the  kind  of  money  need 
that  Is  best  Identified  and  met  close  to  home. 

The  trouble  Is  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment needs  to  scoop  so  much  money  out  of 
the  stream  to  pay  for  the  running  cost  of  the 
war  that  It  has  crowded  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments away.  Even  before  the  disaster  in 
Detroit  forced  the  country  to  recognize  that 
it  Is  Involved  in  not  one  jtmgle  war  but  two, 
and  while  Vietnam  was  still  costing  very 
much  less  than  It  is  now.  states  and  cities 
were  withdrawing  bond  Issues  and  making  do 
without  new  money  for  old  projects. 

LITTLI    LEFT    FOX    CITIX8 

The  underfinanced  condition  of  the  fed- 
eral treasury  is  the  main  reason  why  the 
present  Inflation  Is  making  cash  worth  more, 
not  less,  and  why  It  Is  going  to  be  worth  sUll 
more.  The  banking  flrm  of  Salomon  Brothers 
&  Hutzler,  In  Its  authoritative  weekly  com- 
mentary on  money  conditions,  calculates  that 
the  Treasury  suppUed  $12  billion  of  lendable 
cash  to  the  money  market  during  the  first 
half  of  1967.  but  will  borrow  more  than  $16 
billion  back  during  the  second  half — a 
greater  than  seasonal  shift.  The  latest  Treas- 
ury borrowing  announcement  suggests  that 
this  may  be  a  low  guesstimate. 

This  net  change  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment's money-usmg  operations  will  preempt 
$28  billion  of  market  avaUablUty  from  less 
powerful  borrowers  wlthm  half  a  year.  This 
is  the  scale  on  which  the  cities  and  the  states 
behind  them  are  on  notice  to  find  the  money 
to  get  ahead  of  their  blight  and  to  defuse 
the  time  bombs  ticking  in  their  ghettos. 

Lyndon  Johnson  Is  on  notice  to  make  room 
in  our  congested  money  market  for  our  war- 
torn  cities  and  their  tax-burdened  citizens. 


FOUR  PROMINENT  NEGRO  LEADERS 
SUPPORT  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  S 
CALL  FOR  LAW  AND  ORDER 

Mr.    MONDALE.    Mr.    President,    on 
July  26,  four  of  the  most  distinguished 
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Negro  leaders  in  the  United  States  Issued 
a  Joint  statement  strongly  and  unequiv- 
ocally condemning  riots  and  civil  disrup- 
tions as  methods  for  resolving  urgent 
national  problems.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Roy  Wtlkins.  Whitney  Young,  and 
A.  Philip  Randolph  added  their  respected 
voices  to  that  of  the  President  and  many 
Members  of  the  Consress  in  urelng  an 
immediate  return  to  reason  while  con- 
demning rioting  which,  in  the  words  of 
the  statement,  is  destructive  of  the  Negro 
community  itself 

On  July  27  at  a  Government  Research 
Subcommittee  hearing  on  S  843.  the 
Full  Opportunity  and  Social  Accounting 
Act  introduced  by  mystlf  and  10  other 
Senators.  I  commended  Whitney  Young 
for  his  role  and  that  of  his  associates 
in  the  development  of  this  con.>tructive 
and  sagacious  statement.  I  asked  that  the 
statement  be  in.serted  in  the  hearing 
record  at  that  time  because  of  its  excel- 
lence and  I  will  ask  that  it  be  reprinted 
In  the  Congressional  Record  today  for 
the  same  reason 

Mr  President,  this  statement  by  four 
prominent  Negro  Americans  rightfully 
reminds  both  the  Negro  and  white  com- 
munities that  just  as  no  injustice  justi- 
fies violence,  no  injustice  can  be  forgot- 
ten once  the  violence  subsides.  The  un- 
derlying causes  for  violent  civil  disorders 
do  not  vanish  with  the  coming  of  dawn 
as  do  the  snipers  and  looters  Those 
deeply  rooted,  pernicious  problems  of 
human  injustice.  deprivation  and 
despair  remain  for  reasonable  men  to 
deal  with  Mr.  Young  made  an  eloquent 
plea  for  the  tools  nee<led  to  combat  and 
eradicate  the  causes  of  .such  disorders 
at  the  hearing  on  S  843  President  John- 
son's recent  address  t  >  the  Nation  mir- 
rored that  plea 

Mr.  President,  it  is  imperative  in  the 
difficult  days  ahead  tliat  we  unite  behind 
the  leadership  of  the  President  in  con- 
demning violent  di.sorders.  in  detem^in- 
ing  as  best  we  can  their  true  causes,  and 
In  acting  with  dispatch  and  determina- 
tion to  eradicate  the  .social  illness  of 
which  riots  are  symptomatic.  I  was  de- 
lighted with  the  President's  decision  to 
establish  a  blue-ribbon  Commission  to 
determine  the  true  source  of  riots  in  our 
cities  I  was  particularly  pleased  with  the 
President's  selection  of  Senator  Harris 
as  a  member  of  the  Commission,  for  Sen- 
ator Harris  and  I  had  previously  co- 
sponsored  Senate  Joint  Resolution  97 
which  specifically  endorsed  the  urgent 
need  for  such  an  advisory  panel. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  we  already 
know  in  a  fragmentary  way  the  roots  of 
rebellion,  lootln^;.  pillaging,  and  murder 
in  our  great  cities  However,  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  will  lend  authorita- 
tlveness  to  those  intuitive  beliefs  and  will 
point  up  the  imperative  need  for  quick 
action  bv  the  Congress  and  the  public 
to  eliminate  the  seeds  of  destruction  too 
long  cultivated  in  our  cities  The  Com- 
mission s  work  will  also  demonstrate.  I 
think,  the  great  need  which  exlsU  for 
an  onBoini^  systematic  appraisal  nf  our 
progre.ss  in  providing  full  social  oppor- 
tunity for  all  our  citizens.  The  Council 
of  Social  Advisers  proposed  by  S  843 
could  provide  that  essential  appraisal 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  statement  by 


Messrs  King.  Randolph.  Young,  and  Wil- 
kins  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 


I  From  ihe  Wn.shlngton  (DC  )  Star. 

July  26.   1967] 

\  Ple.\  to  Negroes 

(Text  of  a  slrttemeru  made  by  four  top  Negro 

leaders    today    Hppei»:ing    for    an    end    of 

rioting  I 

Developments  In  Newark.  Detroit  and 
other  atrlfe-torn  cities  m.ike  It  crystal  clear 
that  the  primary  victlm.s  of  the  riots  are  the 
.Negro  citizens  That  they  have  grave  grlev- 
iinces  of  long  sumdlng  cannot  be  denied  or 
minimized  That  the  riots  have  not  con- 
tntjuted  in  any  substantial  measure  to  the 
eradication  of  these  Just  complaints  Is  by 
now   obvluus   to  all 

We  are  confident  that  the  overwhelming 
mA)(jrlty  of  the  Negro  community  Joins  us 
in  opposition  to  violence  in  the  streets  Who 
Is  without  the  necessities  of  life  when  the 
nels;hborhiX)d  stores  are  destroyed  and 
1  Mjted'  Whose  children  are  without  milk 
because  deliveries  cannot  be  made? 

Who  loses  wages  because  of  a  breakdown 
in  transportation  or  destruction  of  the  place 
of  e.mploymenf  Who  are  the  dead,  the  In- 
jured and  the  imprisoned'  It  Is  the  Negroes 
who  pay  and  pay  and  pay.  whether  or  not 
they  are  individually  Involved  In  the  rioting. 
And  for  what? 

Killing,  arson,  looting  are  criminal  acts 
and  should  be  dealt  with  as  such.  Equally 
guilty  are  those  who  Incite,  provoke  and  call 
speclhcally  for  such  action  There  Is  no  In- 
justice which  Justifies  the  present  destruc- 
tion of  the  Negro  community  and  Its  people. 
We  who  have  fought  so  long  and  so  hard 
to  achieve  Justice  for  all  Americans  have 
consistently  oppased  violence  as  a  means  of 
redress  Riots  have  proved  InefTectlve,  dls- 
.-uptlve  and  highly  damaging  to  the  Negro 
population,  to  the  civil  rights  cause,  and  to 
the  entire  nation. 

We  call  upon  Negro  citizens  throughout 
the  nation  to  forego  the  temptation  to  dis- 
regard the  law  This  does  not  mean  that  we 
"Should  submit  tamely  to  jobles.sness.  Inade- 
quate housing,  poor  schooling.  Insult,  hu- 
miliation and  attack.  It  does  require  a  re- 
doubling of  elTorts  through  legitimate  means 
to  end  these  wrongs  and  disabilities. 

We  appeal  not  only  to  b!.=ick  Americans, 
but  also  to  our  fellow  white  citizens  who  are 
not  blameless.  The  disabilities  Imposed  upon 
Negro  citizens  are  a  century  old.  They  re- 
main because  the  white  citizenry  In  general 
supports  these  restrictions. 

The  90th  Congress  has  exhibited  an  In- 
credible indlflerence  to  h.-u-dshlps  of  the 
ghetto  dwellers  Only  last  week  the  House  de- 
feared  a  rat-controi  bill  which  would  have 
enabled  the  cities  to  get  rid  of  the  rats 
which  infest  the  slums 

And  finally,  we  support  President  John- 
.Bon's  call  "upon  all  our  people,  black  and 
white  alike,  in  all  our  cities  to  Join  In  a 
determined  program  to  maintain  law  and 
order,  to  condemn  and  to  combat  lawlessness 
In  all  Its  forms  and  firmly  to  show  by  word 
and  by  deed  that  riot,  looting  and  public  dis- 
order win  Just  not  be  tolerated." 

No  one  benefits  under  mob  law  Let's  end 
it  now! 

Signed  bv  Martin  Luther  King  Jr..  A. 
Philip  Randolph,  Roy  Wllklns.  and  Whitney 
M  Young  Jr. 


XEW  DEFENSE  PERIMETER  IN  THE 
PACIFIC  OCEAN 

Mr  FONG.  Mr.  President,  thf  tur- 
moil and  civil  war  that  are  currently 
laging  over  mainland  China  have  caught 


the  attention  of  the  world — both  Com- 
munist and  non-Communist.  Because 
of  Chinas  size  and  population,  no  coun- 
try or  policymaker  can  afford  to  ignore 
the  great  change  that  has  taken  place 
over  the  past  few  years,  especially  in 
the  field  of  military  technology. 

China's  rapid  progress  in  developing 
a  nuclear  ca.jability  will  make  some  of 
our  military  bases — in  Japan,  Okinawa, 
and  the  Philippines — vulnerable  to  Chi- 
nese blackmail  or  attack  in  the  near 
future. 

There  have  been  serious  discussions 
among  some  of  our  top  military  and  po- 
litical planners  about  the  possibility  of 
American  withdrawal  from  our  forward 
bases  around  mainland  China  to  areas 
that  arc  beyond  the  range  of  intermedi- 
ate range  ballistic  missiles. 

The  move,  if  it  is  to  come,  will  prob- 
ably be  to  the  Mariana  Islands— included 
in  this  chain  of  islands  are  Guam,  Sal- 
pan.  Tinian,  and  Rota — which  are  some 
2,000  miles  from  China's  mainland. 

Although  the  vast  South  Pacific  has 
been  out  of  the  mainstream  of  world  his- 
tory, it  have  become  an  area  of  great 
importance  to  the  United  States.  The 
security  of  our  country,  a  Pacific  power 
by  virtue  of  its  long  Pacific  coastline  and 
the  presence  of  Hawaii  in  the  middle  of 
it,  is  intimately  involved  in  the  changes 
taking  place  around  the  vast  Pacific 
basin. 

Mr.  President,  because  any  new  major 
defense  consideration  in  the  Pacific  is 
of  the  greatest  Importance  and  concern 
to  not  only  the  people  of  my  State  but 
to  the  entire  Nation.  I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  very  in- 
teiosting  and  enlightening  article  that 
deals  with  the  possibility  of  the  United 
States  forming  a  new  defense  perimeter 
in  the  Pacific. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  "New 
Defense  Line  in  Pacific:  Search  on  for 
Ba.scs  Closer  to  Home."  that  appeared  in 
the  August  7  issue  of  US.  News  &  World 
Report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Nrw  Defense  Line  in  Pacific    SE.^R^H  on  fo« 
Bases  Closer  to  Home 
I  Note.— Time  is   growing  short    for  a  big 
decision  in  the  Par  Etist— where  to  build  new 
defenses  once  V^.  gives  up  Island  bases  hug- 
ging Red  China.  Military  men  say  the  day  Is 
near.  Pentagon's  choice  centers  on  Guam  and 
other  Marianas,  known  to  GI's  In  World  War 
II.  State  Department  has   Its  own   Ideas  for 
'he  Marianas.  A  showdown  may  be  coming  1 
A   major   change   In  U.S    strategy   Is  now 
taking  shape  It  Is  to  mean  a  withdrawal  from 
biises  in  the  Pacific  to  a  line  closer  to  home 
than  at  anv  time  since  World  Waj  II. 

Strategists  are  lix)klng  ahead  to  the  day 
when  vital  U  S  ln.stanatlons  that  have  helpw 
contain  Communl.^t  China  for  almost  two 
decades  are  going  to  have  to  be  given  up— 
in  Okinawa.  Japan,  the  Philippines,  possibly 
elsewhere 

The  withdrawal  is  regarded  as  just  a  matter 
of  time.  Some  experts  say  It  will  occur  lo 
three  to  five  years.  Others  Insist  the  move 
will  be  forced  even  sooner. 

In  Japan,  emotional  and  political  pressures 
are  building  up  to  get  the  U.S.  out  of  Oki- 
nawa—and out  of  Japaji  Itself. 

That  Is  only  one  of  two  reasons  why  ne« 
Dlans  are  being  made 
The  other:  The  rapid  growth  of  Red  Cnloa 
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as  a  nuclear  power  Is  making  It  clear  that 
today's  forward  Pacific  bases  will  soon  be 
too  close  for  safety  to  missile  bases  on  the 
China  mainland. 

The  big  question  Is:  Where  to  move? 

The  preference  of  top  military  planners 
Is  already  known.  There  will  be  a  withdrawal 
to  the  Mariana  Islands,  If  present  planning 
Is  approved. 

The  Marianas,  Including  the  island  of 
Guam,  are  2.000  miles  from  China's  main- 
land— out  of  range  of  Intermediate-range 
oalllstlc  missiles,  but  still  close  enough  to 
function  as  a  "forward  defense"  for  the  con- 
tinental U.S. 

What  will  be  needed  Is  a  complex  of  troop- 
staging  and  logistics  bases  for  conventional 
wars  In  Asia.  Sites  for  nuclear  stockpiling 
will  also  be  required,  with  missile  bases  and 
huge  airfields  for  atomic  bombers.  A  fleet- 
repair  facility  able  to  handle  the  biggest 
carriers  is  under  consideration. 

Military  men  do  not  want  to  center  all 
tills  on  one  Island,  as  was  done  on  Oahu  In 
the  HawaUan  Islands  before  World  War  II. 
There,  the  single  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  In 
1941  had  a  devastating  effect. 

Military  officials  would  like  to  fortify  four 
separate  islands  in  the  Marianas.  In  addition 
to  Guam,  they  would  Include  three  nearby 
islands  made  famous  in  World  War  II — Sal- 
pan.  Tinian  and  Rota. 

The  map  on  these  pages  gives  details  on 
the  exact  location,  size  and  suitability  of 
these  Islands. 

ISLANDS    IN    TRUSTEESHIP 

Guam  belongs  to  the  U.S.  and  Is  an  Impor- 
tant base  already.  But  the  other  three  Islands 
are  unfortified  and  belong  to  no  one.  They 
were  seized  from  Japan  In  World  War  II  and 
are  now  part  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands,  administered  by  the  U.S.  for 
the  United  Nations.  Their  future  status  is 
Indefinite. 

Fortifying  these  islands  cannot  be  done 
without  ruffling  some  feathers  In  the  U.S. 
State  Department  and  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. Military  men.  aware  of  this.  Insist  that 
It  Is  in  America's  vital  interest  to  make  the 
move  despite  the  fKJlitical  consequences. 

In  recent  weeks,  military  authorities  have 
surveyed  existing  facilities  on  Guam  with 
an  eye  to  expansion.  They  found  the  Island 
not  nearly  big  enough  for  all  the  future 
needs. 

Guam  already  Is  being  used  as  the  major 
base  for  B-52  bombers  on  missions  to  Viet- 
nam. It  serves  as  the  support  center  for 
Polaris  atomic  submarines  on  long-range 
patrols  off  the  China  coast.  It  Is  a  big  naval- 
supply  base. 

Says  one  officer : 

"I  don't  see  how  we  can  make  intelligent 
plans  for  the  future  without  including 
Salpan.  Tinian  and  Rota.  We  would  be  In- 
sane to  put  all  our  eggs  In  one  basket  on 
Guam  alone." 

Withdrawal  from  the  present  forward  de- 
'ense  line  will  mean  giving  up  half  a  dozen 
Wg  air  bases  in  Japan,  as  well  as  naval  bases 
at  Sasebo  and  at  Yokosuka,  regarded  as  the 
finest  naval-repair  facility  In  the  Pacific. 

A  pullback  from  the  Philippines  would 
raise  a  need  to  replace  the  sprawling  Clark 
Air  Force  B.ise  as  well  as  the  islg  naval  bases 
at  Cubi  Point  and  Subic  Bay. 

IF    OKINAWA    GOES 

It  Will  be  the  loss  of  Okinawa,  however, 
'bat  will  be  most  damaging.  The  U.S.  has 
invested  more  than  1  billion  dollars  In  the 
postwar  years  on  what  Is  probably  the  most 
elaborate  multiservice  military  Installation 
anywhere  In  the  world. 

Since  the  start  of  the  Vietnam  war,  actlv- 
'ty  has  Increased  tenfold.  Okinawa,  long  the 
^Instay  of  U.S.  defenses  In  the  Western 
•^Iflc,  has  now  become  also  a  giant  funnel 
wough  which  much  of  the  paraphernalia 
0'  war  pours  Into  South  Vietnam  and  South- 
east Asia. 


U.S.  money  and  imagination  have  turned 
the  Island — 67  miles  long  and  from  214  to  19 
miles  wide — Into  one  vast  patchwork  of  mili- 
tary poets,  airfields,  an  Army  port,  training 
camps,  ammunition  dumps,  warehouse  de- 
pots, storage  areas  and  housing  complexes. 
In  all,  there  are  117  separate  military  Instal- 
lations on  the  one  island. 

Under  terms  of  the  1952  peace  treaty  with 
Japan,  from  which  the  Island  was  wrested 
in  World  War  II,  no  time  limit  was  placed  on 
the  U.S.  occupation  of  Okinawa. 

In  recent  years,  however,  pressure  has  been 
growing  in  Japan  to  force  the  U.S.  to  loosen 
its  hold  on  the  island  and  eventually  to  re- 
turn it  outright. 

A  former  Ambassador  to  Japan,  Edwin  O. 
RelBchauer,  considers  this  demand  for  rever- 
sion "the  gravest  problem  In  Japanese-Amer- 
ican relations." 

Resurgent  nationalism  in  Japan  Is  one  rea- 
son for  the  demand.  So  is  the  desire  to  wipe 
out  a  lingering  vestige  of  wartime  defeat 
and  what  many  Japanese  consider  an  "un- 
equal" peace  treaty. 

Okinawans  themselves  want  to  be  reunited 
with  the  Japanese,  whose  race,  language  and 
culttire  are  similar. 

U.S.  military  men  Insist  that  a  show- 
down over  Okinawa  is  coming  much  faster 
than  State  Department  officials  are  willing 
to  recognize. 

THE  NUCLEAR  THREAT 

Weighing  heavily  on  the  minds  of  military 
men  responsible  for  U.S.  security  Is  the  emer- 
gence of  Red  China  as  a  nuclear  power.  This 
by  itself  lessens  the  value  of  Okinawa.  The 
Island  is  barely  500  miles  from  the  Chinese 
mainland — within  range  not  only  of  rela- 
tively short-range  missiles  but  also  of  Red 
bombers  and  submarines. 

U.S.  strategists  insist  that  sound  military 
doctrine,  leaving  aside  any  political  factors, 
dictates  that  the  U.S.  fall  back  from  a  po- 
sition within  an  enemy's  nuclear  reach. 

Hawaii,  once  the  key  defense  outpost  In 
the  Pacific,  is  now  considered  too  far  to  the 
rear  of  U.S.  defense  commitments  in  Asia. 
Islands  such  as  Wake  and  Midway  are  not 
large  enough  to  support  modern  military 
complexes.  Only  the  Mariana  Islands  fill  the 
bill. 

Legally,  there  is  nothing  to  stop  the  U.S. 
from  moving  ahead  now  and  fortifying  the 
Islands. 

In  1947  the  U.N.  Security  Council  gave 
the  U.S.  a  "strategic"  trusteeship  over  the 
Marianas  and  all  of  Micronesia — the  former 
Japanese  mandate  that  Includes  more  than 
2,000  islands  covering  an  area  the  size  of 
the  U.S. 

This  was  the  only  strategic  trusteeship 
granted.  It  dlfTers  from  11  other  U.N.  trustee- 
ships in  that  it  entitles  the  U.S.  "to  estab- 
lish naval,  military  and  air  bases  and  to 
erect  fortifications  in  the   trust   territory." 

State  Department  legal  experts  concede 
that  the  UJ3.  could  move  ahead  "without 
asking  approval  from  anyone,  the  language 
of  the  trusteeship  agreement  Is  so  strong." 

PRECEDENT  ON  KWAJALEIN 

The  U.S.  already  has  established  a  prec- 
edent elsewhere  in  Micronesia  by  turning 
the  Island  of  Kwajaleln  into  a  site  for  nu- 
clear-missile tests.  That  event  was  simply 
"noted  in  the  trustee's  annual  report  to  the 
Security  Council." 

But  there  are  hitches,  and  these  are  lead- 
ing to  friction  between  military  men  and 
some  State  Department  officials. 

The  U.S.  Is  supposed  to  be  preparing  the 
Mlcroneslans  for  "self-determination"  under 
the  trusteeship  agreement.  That  would  carry 
with  it  the  right  to  veto  any  U.S.  plan  to 
erect  bases  in  the  Marianas.  Military  men 
familiar  with  the  situation  know  what  they 
want:  to  go  right  ahead  and  fortify  the 
Marianas  while  they  are  still  In  U.S.  hands. 
At  the  same  time,  they  would  give  the  in- 


habitants of  the  Marianas  the  chance  to 
vote  themselves  out  of  Micronesia  and  Into 
a  union  with  Guam. 

This  would  make  Salpan.  Tinian  and  Rota 
part  of  the  U.S.  territory  of  Guam.  Its  people 
would  be  American  citizens,  as  are  Guama- 
nlans.  The  rest  of  Micronesia  could  go  Its  own 
way. 

Sentiment  In  the  Marianas,  right  now,  Is 
In  favor  of  Joining  with  Guam,  Its  best  trad- 
ing partner. 

A  U.S.  official  reports:  "The  people  of  the 
Marianas,  especially  on  Salpan,  feel  very  close 
to  the  U.S.  and  would  like  to  be  even  closer." 

State  Department  officials,  however,  are 
dead  set  against  letting  the  Marianas  detach 
themselves  from  the  rest  of  Micronesia.  The 
Marianas,  they  point  out.  are  the  most  pro- 
gressive and  best -developed  of  the  Pacific 
trust  Islands.  They  doubt  that  the  rest  of 
Micronesia  could  ever  set  up  a  going  economy 
without  the  Marianas. 

These  officials  see  the  Marianas  as  part  of 
an  Independent  Mlcroneslan  union  of  the 
future,  taking  Its  own  course  In  the  world. 
They  detect  a  growing  cohesion  among  Micro- 
nesia's 100.000  widely  dispersed  people,  and 
they  do  not  want  to  disturb  It. 

The  U.N.'s  Trusteeship  Council,  In  Its  most 
recent  report,  also  opposed  separating  the 
Marianas  and  Joining  them  to  Guam. 

There  the  matter  now  stands.  In  the  mili- 
tary view,  the  State  Department  may  turn 
out  to  be  the  big  stumbling  block  to  fortify- 
ing the  Marianas,  despite  the  recognized  legal 
right  of  this  country  to  do  so. 

Says  one  top  military  officer:  "If  it  has  Its 
way,  the  State  Department  Is  sure  to  drag  Its 
heels  for  years  on  this  whole  Issue,  as  It  does 
on  other  things  that  relate  to  U.S.  Interests." 

THE     BASIC     QtJESTION 

It  boils  down  to  this  question.  In  the  view 
of  military  planners:  Will  long-range  defense 
of  the  Pacific  take  precedence  over  the  Ideas 
of  a  united  Micronesia? 

A  State  Department  official  counters: 

"The  military  will  not  make  the  decision. 
The  Mlcroneslan  people  themselves  will  have 
the  light  to  choose  their  own  future  status." 

With  a  pullback  from  forward  bases  only  a 
matter  of  time,  and  with  the  search  on  "for 
alternative  bases,  military  men  are  seeking  a 
clear-cut  decision  on  the  Marianas. 


THE  METROPOLFTAN  DE^VTELOP- 
MENT  SUPPLEMENTARY  GRANTS 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  be  appointed  this  year  to 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  As  a  member  of  this  subcom- 
mittee I  have  tried  to  look  at  the  full 
range  of  urban  problems  now  facing  us. 
A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  model  cities  program,  and  this  is 
proper.  It  is  important  that  we  reverse 
the  decline  of  older  neighborhoods  and 
revitalize  inner-city  areas.  But  we  must 
remember  that  our  urban  problems  are 
not  restricted  to  central  cities  and  older 
business  and  residential  districts.  'We  are 
a  nation  of  many  expanding  metropoli- 
tan areas.  As  such  we  face  problems  other 
than  blight  at  the  core  of  a  few  large 
cities.  Urban  sprawl,  rapid  growth,  and 
an  ever-rising  demand  for  services  and 
facilities  place  the  suburbs  and  other 
outlying  communities  in  difficult  eco- 
nomic and  governmental  circumstances. 
Increasingly  v,c  have  come  to  realize  that 
the  financial  and  legal  capacity  of  rapid- 
growth  areas  may  not  be  adequate  to 
meet  their  problems. 

Efforts  to  help  these  growth  areas  cul- 
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minated  last  year  In  an  important  but 
neglected  and  unfunded  piece  of  legisla- 
tion: The  metropolitan  development 
supplementary  grant  program.  I  would 
like  to  review  the  needs  that  led  up  to 
that  legislation  and  make  a  plea  that  we 
provide  funds  for  this  program.  We  must 
meet  the  problems  of  growth  adequately 
and  Intelligently. 

The  Federal  Government  has  in  the 
past  responded  to  several  needs  of  devel- 
oping  communities    Grants   have   been 
made  available  for  a  variety  of  public 
programs    and    facilities:     To    provide 
transportation,    for    recreational    pur- 
poses,   to    acquire    and    develop    open 
spaces,   for   water   and   sewer   facilities, 
for  community  beautiflcation  and   his- 
toric preservation,  to  mention  only  some. 
These  programs  are  important  and  will 
remain  so.  In  the  last  decade  municipal 
tax  revenues  rose  60  percent,  expendi- 
tures 76  percent,  and  debt  80  percent. 
Furthermore,   capital   outlays   over   the 
past  two  decades,  which  have  been  enor- 
mous,  will  be   exceeded   greatly   in   the 
next  single  decade.  Unquestionably,  then, 
small    and    lan;e    cities,    suburbs    and 
central  cities  alike  have  needed  and  do 
need  aid  in  order  to  meet  their  financial 
responsibilities. 

Financial  aid  alone  I3  not  sufficient, 
however.  If  growth  prtfblem.s  are  to  be 
met  adequately,  needs  have  to  be  fore- 
seen and  public  facilities  and  programs 
coordinated  Thus  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  al.so 
provides  money  for  comprehensive  plan- 
ning in  urban  areas.  Indeed,  the  value  of 
such  planning  for  all  jurisdictions  has 
come  to  be  appreciated.  Legislation  is 
now  pending  which  would  authorize 
comprehensive  planning  for  rural  as  well 
as  urban  areas. 

Planning  agencies  have  made  impor- 
tant contributions,  but  it  is  not  enough 
to  do  studies  and  make   recommenda- 
tions. Real  economy  and  efficiency  re- 
quire that  actual  projects,  not  just  paper 
proposals,  be  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  areawlde  needs.  This  is  the  essen- 
tial reason  for  the  metropolitan  devel- 
opment supplementary  grants  program. 
It  assumes  that  -'ood  planning  has  been 
done  and  that  an  incentive  would  assure 
programing    in    accordance    with    that 
planning.  It  is  not,  we  should  all  note,  a 
device  to  assure  excellence  in  planning. 
We  have  go<Td  planning.  Our  most  press- 
ing problem  concerns  the  effectiveness 
of  planning,  not  the  quality  of  it   Under 
the   metropolitan    development    supple- 
mentary  grants  program,   an  Incentive 
would  be  offered  for  local  governments 
to  cooperate  in  a  voluntary  program  of 
meeting  crowth  needs.  In  this  way  lo- 
cally elected  officials  would  be  encour- 
aged to  make  sure  that  opportunities  to 
cooperate  and  to  coordinate  their  efforts 
will  not  be  lost. 

Mr.  John  Mulroy,  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  National  Association  of  Counties, 
referred  to  the  metropolitan  develop- 
ment legislation  of  last  year  as  "prob- 
ably the  most  Important  step  Congress 
has  taken  to  emphasize  and  encourage 
the  drastic  need  for  coordination  at  the 
local  level."  One  reason  we  require  so 
much  money  for  local  public  facilities  is 
that  mistakes   were  made  in   the   past 


when  existing  areas  were  developed.  Du- 
piicatmii  and  conflicting  facilities  have 
resulted  from  a  lack  of  developmental 
planning  and  project  coordination. 
Neither  the  Federal  Government  nor 
State  and  local  governments  can  afford 
further  costly  mistakes.  We  cannot  af- 
ford, for  example,  to  have  schools  built 
on  land  that  is  taken  for  highways. 
There  have  been  too  many  unfortunate 
instances  in  which  one  community  has 
contaminated  tlie  water  supply  of  an- 
other. We  must  pursue  savings  that  can 
come  from  such  projects  as  a  consoli- 
dated rather  than  fragmented  water  or 
sewauc  system.  Economies  of  scale  can 
be  realized  in  the  construction  of  proj- 
ects and  in  the  operation  of  services. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  has  thoroughly  doc- 
umented the  costs  of  failint;  to  achieve 
cooperation  in  one  area,  that  of  com- 
bating pollution  and  supplying  water. 
The  costs  have  been  high  Ground-water 
reserves  have  been  depleted  in  some 
places,  recreational  areas  spoiled  in 
others  Suburban  homeowners,  unaware 
of  the  inadequacies  of  their  original 
■.vater  and  waste  facilities,  have  often  re- 
sisted the  construction  of  a  community 
svstem  and  then  in  ilie  face  of  a  crisis, 
opted  for  a  small,  inefficient  system.  As  a 
result  some  suburbanites  have  made  tri- 
ple investments.  The  Advisory  Commis- 
sion described  the  process  this  way: 

For  the  homeowner,  indlvidu.tl  systems 
usually  are  a  source  of  Inconvenience  am!  ex- 
pense.InltUl  installation  costs.  In  a  develop- 
ment of  any  sue,  are  generally  higher  than 
those  of  either  a  rudimentary  community 
system  or  a  connection  to  a  central  system. 
Upkeep,  particularly  for  septic  tanks.  Is 
higher  than  normal  sewer  use  charges,  rang- 
ing from  $40  to  $100  a  year  In  most  areas  .\s 
the  system  begin.';  to  fall,  maintenance 
charges  rise  sharply  Fire  Insurance  costs  re- 
flect the  lessened  protection  available  with 
Individual  water  supply  systems.  And  In  most 
areas,  the  resale  value  of  a  home  with  Indi- 
vidual systems  Is  lower  than  one  with  com- 
munity water  and  sewer  service  .Additional 
outlays  inevitably  are  necessary  when  wells 
run  dry  or  become  polluted,  or  when  the 
septic  tank  no  longer  works 

Since  the  homeowner  generally  Is  unaware 
that  his  original  water  and  waste  facilities 
are  temporary,  he  resists  proposals  to  build 
a  community  system  until  the  hazards  pro- 
duce a  crisis.  Then  the  inclination  is  to  t<ike 
the  cheapest  alternative,  usually  a  small,  in- 
emclent  community  system  TTius  the  home- 
owner pavs  twice  for  his  water  supply,  and 
sometimes  three  times  for  sewerage  disposal, 
as  the  small  community  systems  are  absorbed 
into  larger,  more  economical,  and  more  logi- 
cal collection  and  treatment  systt-ms  There 
Is  an  inevitable  element  of  civic  disillusion- 
ment built  in  this  costly  process. 


Incentive  grants  to  stimulate  coopera- 
tion among  local  govcriiments  would  as- 
sure that  Federal  funds  are  being  used 
efficiently  at  the  point  of  impact.  Surely 
we  must  exercise  our  respon.sibility  to  see 
that  federally  a.ssisted  projects  are  being 
executed  effectively  by  not  duplicating 
one  another  needlessly  And  certainly  we 
should  make  sure  that  the  benefits  of 
one  project  are  not  nullified  by  another 
project  through  a  failure  to  achieve  co- 
operation and  understanding. 

Metropolitan  development  supplemen- 
tary grants  are  widely  supported  as  an 
effective  means  for  synchronizing  Fed- 
eral projects  In  growth  areas.  Local  gov- 


eriiment  officials  have  given  the  program 
their  strong  endorsement.  Representa- 
tives of  the  National  League  of  Cities,  the 
National  Association  of  Counties,  and  the 
US.  Conference  of  Mayors  have  ap- 
peared before  both  authorizing  and  ap- 
propriating committees  to  ask  that  the 
program  be  put  into  effect.  In  fact,  all 
three  of  these  organizations  have  urged 
that  the  program  be  expanded  to  include 
rural  and  nonmetropolitan  areas. 

In  a  report  to  the  Intergovernmental 
Relations  Subcommittee,  the  Joint  Cen- 
ter for  Urban  Studies  of  MIT  and  Har- 
vard supported  financial  incentives  for 
local  cooperation.  The  executive  branch 
has  also  given  stanch  backing.  Last  year's 
Presidential  message  on  cities  called  for 
supplemental  grants  to  any  jurisdictions 
which  show  "that  they  are  ready  to  be 
guided  by  their  own  plans  in  working  out 
the  patterns  of  their  own  development 
and  where  they  establish  the  joint  insti- 
tutional arrangements  necessary  to  carry 
out  these  plans."  Almost  all  parties  con- 
cerned agree  that  financial  incentives  are 
the  most  practical  and  acceptable  way  to 
achieve  local  cooperation  and  joint  ac- 
tion. Section  205  of  last  year's  legislation 
authorized  the  necessary  grants.  If  we  do 
not  provide  the  incentives  for  coopera- 
tion now.  we  face  a  proliferation  of  prob- 
lems and  continuation  of  inefficiencies. 

As  we  give  consideration  to  incentives 
in  the  form  of  supplemental  grants,  we 
should  keep  in  mind  specifically  what  the 
Federal  role  is  in  rapid-growth  areas. 
The  report  by  the  Joint  Center  for  Urban 
Studies  explained  that  role  clearly: 

The  nature  of  the  Federal  Oovemmenfi 
responsibility  for  and  Interest  In  metropoli- 
tan development  differs  In  kind  from  that  of 
State  and  local  governments.  Federal  action 
should  and  does  seek  limited  ends.  In  termi 
of  assuring  and  Increasing  the  efflclency  of 
the  Federal  Investment  In  metropolitan  area*. 
It  properly  should  and  does  leave  to  local  and 
State  entitles  the  detailed  decisions  as  to  the 
goals,  organization,  and  powers  of  the  bodlM 
set  up  to  do  metropolitan  planning,  review, 
and  cooperation. 

Consequently,  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  act  with  respect  to  the  speclflcB 
of  metropollUin  planning,  but  only  more  gen- 
erally, to  buttress  the  climate  In  which  co- 
operation at  the  metropolitan  level  growi 
Procedural  requirements  attached  to  sub- 
stantive benefits  can  contribute  to  this  at- 
mosphere by  opening  channels  of  communi- 
cation and  creating  areas  for  negotiation 
within  the  evervday  workings  of  the  local  de- 
cisionmaking process.  Administrative  actloM 
and  incentives  clarify  the  roles  and  purpose* 
of  metropolitan  planning  agencies,  thus  giv- 
ing them  a  more  concrete  place  In  the  gov- 
ernmental structure,  so  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment mav  achieve  a  wiser  and  more  eco- 
nomical use  of  Its  program  In  metropolitan 
areas. 


The  metropolitan  development  sup- 
plementary -rants  arc  admirably  suitfd 
to  the  attainment  of  these  limited  goals 
The  grants  would  be  an  incentive  to  co- 
ordinated and  plrnned  metropolitan  de- 
velopment, but  would  involve  no  Federal 
supervision  and  t;uidancc.  State  and 
local  b  idles  and  accncies  would  receive 
supplemental  grants  for  projects  carried 
out  in  ace  udance  with  their  ov. n  metro- 
politan planning  and  programing. 

To  be  eligible  for  supplemental  grants. 
an  area  would  need  to:  First.  establisD 
mctropolitanwide     arrangements     ade- 


quate for  coordinating  development 
policies  and  activities  affecting  the  larger 
area;  second,  undertake  metropolitan- 
wide  planning  and  programing  adequate 
for  evaluating  the  location,  financing, 
and  scheduling  of  public  facility  projects 
and  for  evaluating  other  proposed  land 
uses  which  have  significance  to  more 
than  one  jurisdiction;  and,  third,  see 
that  public  facility  projects  and  other 
land  uses  wiiich  have  a  major  impact  on 
the  development  of  the  metropolitan  area 
are  carried  out  in  accordance  with  com- 
prehensive planning. 

The  supplementary  grants  may  not  ex- 
ceed 20  percent  of  the  cost  of  an  eligible 
project,  and  the  total  Federal  contribu- 
tion is  limited  to  80  percent.  Communities 
could  receive  supplemental  assistance 
under  10  Federal  programs  administered 
by  five  different  departments: 

First.  Grants  for  basic  water  and  sewer 
facilities,  administerd  by  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  un- 
der the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965: 

Second.  Grants  for  the  construction 
and  modernization  of  hospitals  and  other 
medical  facilities,  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  under  the  Public  Health  Services 
Act— Hill-Burton  Act; 

Third.  Grants  for  the  construction  of 
libraries,  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
under  title  II  of  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act; 

Fouith.  Grants  for  construction  of 
sewer  treatment  works,  administered  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  under  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act; 

Fifth.  Grants  for  highway  construc- 
tion—Federal-aid  primary  and  secondary 
systems  and  urban  extension,  but  not  the 
Interstate  System — administered  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation ; 

Sixth.  Grants  for  airport  development, 
administered  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  Department  of  Transportation 
under  the  Federal  Airport  Act; 

Seventh.  Grants  for  urban  mass  trans- 
portation facilities  and  equipment,  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  under  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964; 

Eighth.  Grants  for  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment of  open  space  land,  for  urban 
beautiflcation  and  improvement  or  for 
historic  preservation  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment under  the  Housing  Act  of 
1961 — the  historic  preservation  provi- 
sions are  added  to  the  1961  act  by  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1966; 

Ninth.  Grants  for  the  acquisition  and 
development  of  lands  and  waters  for  rec- 
reation purposes;  administered  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  under  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
of  1965; 

Tenth.  Grants  for  public  works  and  fa- 
cilities in  redevelopment  areas,  ad- 
siinistered  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
"Jierce  under  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
^mic  Development  Act  of  1965— but 
°Jly  If  they  Involve  works  or  facilities 
°'  a  type  wliich  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
*"d  Urban  Development  determines  to 
°e  eligible  under  items  1  to  9,  above. 

'^ch  of  these  programs  has  particular 


relevance  to  growth  patterns.  Each  there- 
fore represents  a  critical  need  for  coop- 
eration across  jurisdictional  lines.  By  ty- 
ing Incentives  to  the  actual  execution  of 
projects,  the  role  of  elected  officials  in 
planning  and  programing  would  be 
strengthened.  Areawide  plans  would  no 
longer  be  neglected,  but  closely  related 
to  each  area's  agenda  of  action  and  de- 
velopment. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  want  to 
say  again  that  the  rapid  expansion  of 
metropolitan  areas  is  creating  problems 
we  must  cope  with.  Urban  communities, 
some  of  them  rural  and  nonmetropoli- 
tan in  character  a  few  years  ago,  now 
face  abrupt  increases  in  expenditures  to 
pay  for  needed  public  facilities.  Growth 
has  pushed  many  of  these  communities 
to  the  limits  of  their  financial  capacity. 
The  metropolitan  development  supple- 
mentary grants  would  aid  these  com- 
munities, and  do  so  in  a  way  that  would 
foster  soimd  growth.  We  need  to  co- 
ordinate Federal  programs  in  develop- 
ment areas,   to  promote  economy  and 
efficiency   in  capital  improvements,   to 
strengthen  arrangements  for  cooperation 
on  policies  and  projects  of  area-wide  sjg- 
ntfiance,  to  utilize  the  planning  process 
as  an  effective  guide  to  metropolitan  de- 
velopment, to  make  consistent  the  activi- 
ties   of    special    districts    and    general 
goverrmients  in  metropolitan  areas,  and 
to  involve  the  elected  officials  in  compre- 
hensive  planning.   All   of   these   needs 
could  be  served  by  the  supplementary 
grants  program.  Our  communities  can- 
not go  it  alone  financially  or  otherwise. 
These  Incentive  grants  would  help  local 
goverrmients  and  enable  them  to  achieve 
the  kind  of  growth  they  want.  I  think 
this  is  an  excellent  way  to  maximize 
benefits  from  Federal  assistance. 


JOHN  McNAUGHTON— A  EULOGY 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, John  McNaughton  was  a  man  of 
great  ability  and  integrity.  His  services 
will  be  badly  missed  in  the  years  ahead. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  working  with  him 
on  a  number  of  matters  and  I  know  par- 
ticularly how  important  his  contributions 
were  during  the  period  of  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis  of  1962  and  the  Test  Ban 
Treaty  in  1963. 

He  knew  the  importance  of  the  United 
States  being  strong  but  he  also  realized 
the  necessity  of  this  coimtry  making  an 
effort  to  reach  an  understanding  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  He  imderstood  the  im- 
portance of  military  power  and  at  the 
same  time  he  was  one  of  the  leading  ad- 
vocates within  the  Govenmient  of  the 
use  of  that  power  in  a  measured,  care- 
ful, and  responsible  way.  I  was  always 
impressed  as  were  all  of  his  colleagues 
with  his  keenness  of  mind  and  his  special 
sense  of  dedication. 

Adam  Yarmolinsky,  who  was  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  worked  side 
by  side  with  John  McNaughton,  knew 
him  well  as  a  friend  as  well  as  a  colleague. 
At  the  funeral  services  at  the  Washing- 
ton Cathedral,  Mr.  Yarmolinsky  de- 
livered the  eulogy  and  caught,  in  the 
most  touching  way,  the  spirit  of  John 
McNaughton  and  his  family— his  wife 
and  son,  who  died  with  him,  as  well  as 


Alexander,  his  sole  surviving  son,  and 
ills  marvelous  parents. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
eulogy  of  John  McNaughton,  an  out- 
standing and  dedicated  public  servant, 
be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Eulogy  by  Adam  Yarmolinsky 
The  last  time  I  saw  John  McNaughton  was 
just  a  month  ago  when  we  spent  an  evening 
with  a  group  of  friends  talking  about  the 
enormous  demands  that  people  in  the  world 
of  ideas  make  on  their  government,  to  be 
wise  and  Just  and  good,  and  the  enormouB 
difficulty  that  people  in  government  have 
in  getting  anything  done  at  all. 

If  ever  anyone  was  fitted  by  temperament, 
preparation,  and  rigorous  self-dlsclpUne  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  those  two  worlds.  It 
was  John  McNaughton. 

He  recognized,  as  sharply  as  anyone  I've 
known,  the  difficulties  of  effecting  a  change 
in  the  practice  of  government,  once  a  deci- 
sion has  been  taken  In  principle.  Whether 
the  task  was  to  remove  obsolete  missiles  from 
foreign  bases,  or  to  Introduce  new  concepte 
into  NATO  doctrine,  he  knew  In  advance  the 
kind  of  effort  that  would  be  required,  and 
he  marshalled  all  his  resources  to  meet  the 
challenge. 

And  those  resources  were  formidable.  We 
all  recognized  his  sheer  Intelligence,  his 
articulateness,  and  the  physical  energy  that 
enabled  him  to  put  In  twelve-hour  days  six 
days  a  week.  It  was  a  measured  energy  too. 
He  seldom  came  Into  the  Pentagon  on  Sun- 
day mornings.  Part  of  that  time  was  reserved 
for  accumulated  reading  at  home  on  matters 
that  could  be  deferred  during  the  week. 

His  multiple  careers,  as  a  newspaperman, 
a  lawyer,  and  a  teacher,  all  contributed  to  his 
achievement. 

Whether  it  was  a  clause  In  the  test-ban 
treaty,  or  the  shape  of  the  naval  quarantine 
proclamation  In  the  Cuba  missile  crisis,  or 
a  reply  to  Congressional  mall,  his  lawyer's 
skills  were  focused  on  the  problem  as  he 
turned  to  the  typewriter  that  was  always 
available  behind  his  desk.  No  bureaucratic 
controversy  ever  dimmed  his  lawyer's  sense 
of  fair  play.  He  insisted  on  precision  in 
thought  and  word.  I  remember  when  we  were 
considering  a  man  for  promotion  to  a  new 
Job,  and  I  observed  that  he  had  some  blind 
spots.  John  corrected  me:  "He  doesn't  have 
blind  spots;  he  has  bright  spots.  He  sees  some 
things  so  clearly  they  obscure  other  things  he 
ought  to  pay  attention  to."  There  were  few 
blind  spots  or  bright  spots  In  John  Mc- 
Naughton's  vision  of  the  world.  He  had  al- 
ready mastered  the  lawyer's  highest  art,  the 
art  of  the  relevant. 

His  newspaperman's  sense  of  where  the 
spotlight  of  popular  attention  wotild  turn 
stood  him  often  In  good  stead.  One  day  he 
came  out  of  a  meeting  and  called  for  special 
precautions  to  anticipate  a  possible  news 
leak,  because,  he  said,  an  Incident  In  the 
meeting  was  the  kind  of  story  he  would 
want  to  tell  his  wife,  and  that  was  an  In- 
fallible test  of  news.  The  story  did  leak 
almost  Immediately,  but  the  government  was 
prepared  and  could  minimize  the  conse- 
quences. 

Since  he  first  taught  the  law  of  evidence 
at  Harvard,  John  McNaughton  never  stopped 
being  a  teacher.  Everyone  who  came  Into  con- 
tact with  him,  learned  from  him.  And  the 
standards  he  set  for  his  students  were  no 
higher  than  the  standards  he  set  for  himself. 
With  all  the  talents  and  energies  that  he 
brought  to  his  work,  he  still  had  talents 
and  energies  to  spare.  His  physical  energies 
found  expression  In  tournament  tennis,  and 
his  mental  energies  In  music  and  painting. 
The  abstract  oil  painting  he  did  of  the  Cuba 
missile  crisis  expressed  not  only  for  him,  but 
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tar  many  of  his  aasoclateo.  the  feelings  we 
•bared  dur.ng  those  critical  days 

John  never  wasted  energy  I  wondered  why 
be  cbose  the  stairs  rather  than  the  escalator 
to  reach  his  omclal  ofHce  until  I  discovered 
tbat  one  could  get  there  faster  by  taking  the 
steps  two  at  a  time,  instead  of  riding  with 
the  crowd 

Jobn  made  time  In  his  life  for  his  family. 
whom  he  loved  He  and  Sally  were  on  the  way 
back  from  picking  up  Ted  at  summer  camp 
when  they  were  .ill  killed  We  cannot  speak 
of  him  without  speaking  of  them 

Sally's  openness  and  grace  warmed  her 
mends,  while  the  work  she  did  In  the  District 
schools  warmed  many  who  never  knew  her. 
She  enjoyed  her  roles  as  hostess,  housewife. 
and  mother,  and  she  enjoyed  them  in  part 
because  she  did  them  so  well.  We  can  be 
happy  that  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
Alex  well  launched  into  life  And  we  know 
that  Aiex  win  have  the  support  of  his  whole 
family,  from  Indiana  to  California.  Just  aa 
John  and  Sally  d:d 

John  McNaughton  had  few  illusions  about 
the  problems  he  faced  in  his  work  He  never 
undereKtlmated  his  own  antagonist*  or  his 
country's  His  view  of  the  world  was  ex- 
pressed in  Housmans  poem. 
"I  to  my  penis 

Of  cheat  ;iiid  charmer 

Came  clad  In  armour 

By  stars  benign. 

Hope  lies  tt)  mortals 

And  most  believe  her, 

But  man  s  deceiver 

Was  never  mine 
"The  thought  of  others 

Were  light  and  fleeting. 

Of  lovers'  meeting 

Or  luck  or  fame. 

Mine  were  of  trouble. 

And  mine  were  steady; 

So  I  was  ready 

When  trouble  came." 
But  John  was  not  a  gloomy  man.  He  was 
a  natural  member  of  Justice  Holmes'  "imag- 
inary society  of  Jobblsts.  who,"  Holmes  said. 
"were  free  to  be  egotists  or  altruuta  on  the 
usual  Saturday  half  holiday,  provided  they 
were  neither  while  on  their  Job.  Their  Job 
iM  their  contribution  to  the  general  welfare. 
and  when  a  man  is  on  that,  he  will  do  it 
better  the  less  he  thinks  either  of  himself 
or  of  his  neighbors,  and  the  more  he  puts  all 
bis  energy  into  the  problem  he  has  to  solve  " 
IX,  as  h.is  oeen  said,  happiness  consists  in 
the  fullest  use  of  one's  powers  m  the  pursuit 
of  excellence,  then  John  McNaughton  was 
Indeed  a  happy  man. 


GLOBAL  INTERVENTION 
Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  recent  edlto- 
lialB  from  the  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
be  printed  In  the  Record  These  are  ex- 
cellent editorials  and  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  te  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Global  iNTtsvENTiOM 

Senatorial  criticism  of  President  Johnson's 
new  military  venture  in  The  Congo  may  be 
an  encouraging  si^n  that  thuughtful  Ameri- 
cans are  beglnnln.;  to  question  the  iinderly- 
Ing  doctrine  of  glabal  armed  intervention 
which  Is  expressed  so  tragically  in  our  Viet- 
nam involvement. 

The  criticism  comes  from  Senators  as  far 
apart  as  Russell  and  Stennls  on  one  side  and 
Fulbrlght  and  Mansfleld  on  the  other  They 
wUl  do  the  nation  a  service  if  they  prov  ke 
critical  examination  of  the  whole  philosophy 
which  casta  the  United  Stales  In  the  role  of 
•eU-appolnted  world  policeman,  meddling  In 
the  Internal  affairs  of  nations  on  every  con- 
tinent, unilaterally  exercising  military  power 


wherever  some  faceless  CIA  functionary  de- 
cides It  should  be  done 

The  dispatch  uf  150  tro<ips  and  three  trans- 
port pldLiies  to  support  the  Mobutu  govern- 
ment against  a  purely  internal  rebellion  is  a 
f.mall  intervention,  as  such  affairs  go  But  so 
was  the  Vietnam  Intervention  deceptively 
limited  at  one  time  The  basic  issue  Is  the 
attitudes  and  assumptions  which  have  led 
our  Government  so  often  to  behave  like  an 
Imperial  power  without  an  empire  Who  de- 
cided, and  by  what  popular  mandate,  that  it 
is  the  American  mission  to  use  Its  national 
military  power  to  overthrow  governments 
or  support  ii;overnments  anywhere  It  wishes? 

Our  first  intervention  In  The  Congo.  In 
1960.  was  justified  because  we  were  supply- 
ing the  airlift  for  UN  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions undertaken  by  collective  decision  In 
keeping  with  the  UN's  obligation  to  assist  a 
peaceful  transition  from  colonialism.  Our 
second.  In  1964.  was  a  strictly  national,  uni- 
lateral exercise  In  support  of  then  President 
Tshombe  Tshombe  was  driven  out  of  The 
Congo  and  now  we  And  ourselves  Intervening 
for  the  third  time  i  unll.Uerally  agalnl  in  be- 
half of  his  enemy-successor  Altogether,  we 
have  Invested  more  than  half  a  bllllun  dollars 
In  these  adventures,  all  without  Congress  or 
the  people  having  anything  to  say  about  It 

The  State  Dep.trtment  explains  nothing 
when  It  says  we  have  an  oblUratlon  to  up- 
hold the  "territorial  Integrity  and  unity"  of 
The  Congo  This  amounts  to  arguing  that 
we  have  a  commitment  because  we  have  a 
commitment  Who  decided,  and  by  what  pop- 
ular mandate,  that  It  Is  our  unilateral  re- 
sponsibility to  put  down  Congolese  rebel- 
lions? Under  the  UN  Charter  we  have  an  un- 
questioned duty  to  support  collectively  au- 
thorized peace-keeping  missions,  but  the 
sajne  Charter  prohibits  us  from  using  armed 
force  on  the  basis  of  our  own  national  deci- 
sion to  uphold  what  we  nationally  decide  Is 
some  country's  territorial  Integrity. 

As  Senator  Pulbrl^ht  says,  this  i>ollcy  con- 
stitutes an  open  Invitation  to  Russia  and 
China  to  embark  on  the  same  kind  of  foreign 
military  adventures  We  are  constantly  ac- 
cusing them  of  doing  so.  but  the  fact  re- 
mains it  Is  our  troops,  not  theirs,  that  are 
scattered  all  over  the  globe  It  is  time  to  call 
a  halt  to  this  open-ended  doctrine  of  elobnl 
Intervention,  and  we  hope  the  Senate  debate 
marks  a  move  In  that  direction. 

Par  Down  a  DANocjiOfS  Road 

When  you  think  about  It,  there  w.is  some- 
thing extraordinary  about  President  John- 
son's news  confereni^e  at  which  he  announced 
a  decision  t^d  been  mode  on  Increasing  au- 
thorized trdKp  levels  In  Vietnam  He  had 
Gens.  Wheeler  and  Westmoreland  with  htm, 
and  Insisted  that  they  publicly  go  on  record 
as  ratlfyint'  the  derision,  though  none  would 
gay  what  It  'khh  There  had  beer,  a  meeting 
of  the  minds,  the  President  said,  and  the 
Generals  were  required  to  declare  that  they 
were  satisfied 

What  made  this  spectacle  extraordinary  Is 
that  In  a  clvlllan-r\jn  government  there 
ought  to  be  no  que.ntlon  of  having  to  satisfy 
the  generals  on  such  a  basic  policy  decision 
as  expansion  of  a  war.  A  President  would  be 
expected  to  consult  his  military  advisers 
among  others,  but  In  the  end  the  decision 
and  the  responsibility  ought  to  be  his  and 
his  alone  The  whole  episode  raises  deeply 
diR'arbln':*  que.stlons  as  to  how  far  our  Gov- 
ernment already  has  become  a  captive  of  the 
military 

By  contrast,  one  may  recall  Walter  Llpp- 
mann's  anecdote  about  World  War  II.  when 
Winston  Churchill  came  to  this  country  to 
co-ordinate  strategy,  the  question  being 
whether  to  strike  flrst  against  Hitler  or  to 
concentrate  American  for-^es  against  Japan 
Our  military  chiefs  were  divided,  and  so  was 
the  country  Those  who  favored  the  Roosevelt 
strategy  of  "Hitler  first'  asked  Churchill  to 
send   his  Chiefs  of  Staff  before  Congress  to 


argue  the  case  As  Mr  Llppmann  tells  It, 
Churchill  let  out  a  roar  at  the  very  Idea  of 
sending  a  British  general  before  a  parliamen- 
tary body  "I  am  the  Minister  of  Defense."  h« 
said,  "and  I.  not  the  generals,  will  state  the 
policy  of  His  Majesty's  government." 

That  proud  assertion  of  civilian  preroga- 
tive Is  a  far  cry  from  President  Johnson'! 
press  conference  on  Thursday  A  few  months 
ago  the  President,  in  an  effort  to  stifle  dis- 
sent on  the  war.  brought  Gen  Westmoreland 
home  to  address  Congress  and  the  nation.  He 
was  using  the  General's  uniform  and  prestige 
to  win  an  argument  which  he  himself  hs<t 
not  been  able  to  win.  The  tactic  did  not  suc- 
ceed: the  public's  doubts  and  misgiving! 
abovit  this  war  have  not  been  laid  to  rest 
but  have  Intensified,  The  question  now  be- 
comes who  has  been  using  whom.  When  i 
President  seeks  military  allies  to  bolster  hli 
case  with  the  voters,  he  runs  the  risk  of 
delivering  himself  Into  their  hands. 

In  the  President's  defense  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  he  faces  a  baffling  problem 
In  dealing  with  a  military  esUibllshment 
which  does  not  scruple  to  conduct  Itself  like 
an  Independent  pressure  group.  Each  service 
has  Its  own  captive  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives, Its  lobbyists  from  the  munitions  in- 
dustries dependent  upon  It,  Its  public  rela- 
tions men  and  opinion  manipulators.  The 
Ideal  of  a  disciplined  military  organization 
advising  but  in  the  end  carrying  out  the  or- 
ders of  a  civilian  government  has  been  de- 
graded to  the  reality  of  an  arrogant  and 
powerful  military-industrial  apparatus  which 
undertakes  not  merely  to  carry  out  policy 
decisions  but  to  make  them. 

Pressure  of  every  variety  Is  brought  upon 
the  President.  Congress  and  the  public  to  de- 
liver what  the  military  leaders  want,  whether 
It  be  more  troops  for  Vietnam,  new  and 
costly  weapons  systems,  expansion  of  nuclear 
overkill  capacity,  or  even  diplomatic  poUclee 
touching  on  the  most  critical  relationships  of 
America  with  the  world. 

More  and  more  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
course  that  when  the  military  chiefs  are 
unable  to  win  presidential  approval  for  their 
demands  they  go  over  his  head  to  Congre* 
and  the  country,  grinding  out  propagands 
and  conducting  pressure  campaigns,  based 
on  the  exploitation  of  fear  and  Insecurity, 
for  ever-greater  military  expenditure  and 
dominance. 

Richard  Dudman  reported  recently  in  the 
Post-Dispatch  a  whole  series  of  such  public- 
opinion  battles:  to  expand  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam, to  continue  and  Intensify  the  bombing 
of  the  North,  to  frighten  the  country  with  the 
specter  of  a  "megatonnage  gap."  to  build 
more  aircraft  carriers,  to  embark  on  vast  new 
nuclear  weapons  production,  to  build  s 
costly  and  highly  questionable  antimissile 
system  which  Is  certain  to  escalate  the  anni 
race  to  unheard-of  heights.  All  this  the  gen- 
erals want,  on  top  of  the  greatest  panoplj 
of  military  power  ever  put  together,  which 
spends  In  a  year  more  tax  money  than  the 
whole  Government  spent  a  few  years  ago. 

Because  Secretary  McNamara  has  sought  in 
some  degree  to  curb  the  unappeasable  mili- 
tary appetite,  he  has  become  the  focus  of 
resentment  by  the  arms  establishment,  and 
there  are  signs  of  a  campaign  now  either  to 
tame  him  or   to  force  his  resignation. 

When  a  President  considers  It  necessary  to 
win  public  approval  from  the  leading  gen- 
erals for  the  most  solemn  policy  declsloni 
which  he  alone  was  elected  to  make,  we  u* 
far  gone  down  the  dangerous  road  to  military 
control  How  and  whether  the  trend  can  M 
reversed  raises  the  most  profound  question! 
concerning  the  future  of  American  society 
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THE  ORGANIZATION  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  STATE 
Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President 

one  of  the  most  criticized  agencies  of 


Government  is  the  Department  of  State. 
They  are  the  recipient  of  many  brick- 
bats. They  rarely  seem  to  get  many  bou- 
quets. 

I  would  like  to  give  them  a  public  bou- 
quet for  their  ambitious  and  forward- 
looking  organization  development  pro- 
gram, which  is  designed  to  cut  down 
radically  on  redtape  and  Inefficiency. 

The  program  is  of  Interest  to  me  as 
an  Individual  Senator  and  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure.  I  believe  it  will 
be  of  interest  to  the  Senate.  Therefore, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  article  describing  this 
new  program,  written  by  Bill  Andronicos 
and  published  in  the  Federal  Times  of 
August  2,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

To  Boost   Efficienct — Ambitious  Teaining 
Program  Undertaken  in  State 
(By  Bill  Andronicos) 

Washington. — Although  few  people  are 
aware  of  it.  a  training  revolution  currently 
Is  Uklng  place  within  the  Department  of 
SUte.  Its  goal  Is  to  bring  about  effective 
management  practices  while  at  the  same 
time  wiping  out  the  Department's  reputation 
for  red  tape,  excessive  caution,  and  slug- 
gishness. 

From  all  Indications,  this  revolution  marka 
only  the  start  of  an  ambitious  training  pro- 
gram which  offlclals  hope  ultimately  will 
eliminate  such  shortcomings  as  untapped 
employee  potential,  Intergroup  conflict,  too 
many  layers  of  supervision,  excessive  paper 
work,  and  poor  communication. 

Apparently,  the  State  Department  has 
realized  that  it  would  have  to  change  its 
image  from  one  of  a  traditionally  bvu-eau- 
cratlc  organization  Into  one  shaped  by  staff 
participation  and  responsibility. 

And  like  other  federal  agencies,  the  State 
Deptirtment  has  become  acutely  aware  that 
a  change  of  this  magnitude — although  diffi- 
cult— could  be  achieved  through  training 
programs  headed  by  men  with  exceptional 
skills  and  men  knowledgeable  in  new  con- 
cepts of  management.  The  Department  also 
realized  that  a  large-scale  project  of  this 
•cope  would  Involve  radical  changes. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  former  Dep- 
uty. Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Admln- 
litratlon  William  Crockett  has  Implemented  a 
training  project  which  has  come  to  be  known 
w  ACORD— Action  for  OrganlzaOon  Devel- 
opment. 

Consequently,  the  State  Department  has 
Joined  the  community  of  federal  departments 
and  agencies  that  now  have  begun  pushing 
for  Improved  training  programs. 

Described  by  Crockett  as  a  program  that 
iB  "imlque  and  farreachlng."  ACORD  basically 
1»  an  action  program  designed  to  bring  to 
bear  on  the  State  Department  the  Insights 
Mid  new  knowledge  of  the  social  and  be- 
tiavloral  sciences — as  applied  to  training  pro- 
grams. It  does  this  through  a  variety  of 
methods— none  of  which  stand  alone. 

Here  is  a  list  of  major  methods  used  by  the 
ACORD  program — .is  outlined  by  Crockett  In 
«  report  forwarded  to  the  Presidential  Task 
^ee  on  Career  Advancement: 

Special  seminars.  One-week  seminars  on 
organizational  development  make  use  of  the 
fralnlng  method  pioneered  by  the  Na- 
Uonal  Training  Laboratories  (^^rL)  known 
'arlously  as  laboratory  training,  human  re- 
l»tlons  training,  T-grouplng.  These  seminars 
»fe  conducted  by  NTL  trainers  about  once 
every  two  months  for  the  State  Department. 

Outside  training  opportunities.  The  pro- 
P»m  also  makes  It  possible  for  individual 
State  Department  employees  to  attend  the 
outside  T-groups   (training  groups)   put  on 


by  NTL.  For  persona  who  will  be  highly  active 
In  the  program,  opportunities  are  made  avail- 
able for  special  training,  such  as  NTL's  Intern 
Program  in  Organizational  Development  at 
Bethel,  Me.,  and  the  new  10-week  UCLA  pr6- 
gram  in  organizational  development. 

Team-building  and  problem-solving  ses- 
sions. These  are  short,  off-side  meetings — one 
to  three  days  in  length — organized  by  an 
NTL  trainer.  They  provide  a  closer  organiza- 
tional focus  than  the  outside  training  op- 
portunities and  special  seminars  in  that  they 
generally  Involve  persons  who  work  together, 
concentrating  on  building  teamwork  as  well 
as  with  dealing  with  specific  problems. 

Building  an  external  consulting  team.  An 
Important  element  of  the  organic  character 
of  the  ACORD  program  includes  the  associa- 
tion with  the  State  Department  of  a  team  of 
top-flight  social  scientists  from  the  NTL  net- 
work of  more  than  250  trainers.  In  addition 
to  serving  as  training  staff  In  the  special 
seminars  and  team-bulldlng  and  problem- 
solving  sessions,  these  men  work  closely  vrtth 
line  operators  to  help  assure  a  strong  link 
between  training  and  follow-up  action  with- 
in the  organization. 

Building  an  internal  consulting  team.  Staff 
members  of  this  team  are  developing  and 
refining  skills  that  will  make  them  useful 
as  Internal  consultants  to  program  man- 
agers for  organizational  development  pur- 
poses. 

Linking  consultants  and  staff.  To  permit 
Increased  Involvement  and  better  continuity, 
individual  consultants  are  assigned  to 
specific  branches  of  the  organization  as  the 
program  progresses.  For  example,  two  outside 
consultants  and  one  ACORD  staff  member 
are  assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  African  Affairs. 
As  a  team,  they  are  able  to  work  with  line 
operators  In  diagnosing  problems,  conducting 
relevant  research,  and  organizing  off-site 
meetings  for  team-bulldlng  or  problem-solv- 
ing purposes. 

Structural  and  procedural  changes.  It  Is 
not  enough  to  work  on  the  Interpersonal 
level  without  regard  for  organizational  struc- 
ture and  procedures.  All  three  are  Interrelated 
and  have  an  Impact  on  the  overall  goal  of 
Improved  organizational  effectiveness.  Hence, 
the  systems  approach  Involves  taking  Into 
account  not  only  Interpersonal  relationships, 
but  also  the  way  staff  meetings  are  con- 
ducted, how  people  are  promoted  and  com- 
pensated, and  the  like. 

Research.  A  general  body  of  theory — 
coupled  with  general  research  findings  and 
outside  experience — all  are  indispensable  to- 
ward working  out  concepts  and  Initiating 
research  programs.  Hence,  a  variety  of  actlon- 
oriented  research  efforts  are  carried  on — 
ranging  from  a  project  of  advance  interview- 
ing of  training  participants  In  an  off-site 
meeting  to  large-scale  Interviewing  and  sur- 
very  research  to  determine  the  effects  of  a 
major  reorganization. 

The  success  of  the  ACORD  program,  ac- 
cording to  Crockett,  rests  squarely  on  the 
body  of  theory  that  has  emerged  from  the 
research  and  writings  of  such  modern  or- 
ganization theorists  as  Rensls  Llkert,  Chris 
Argyrls,  Warren  Bemls  and  others. 

"They  hold  that  the  classic  bureaucratic 
structure,"  said  Crockett,  "was  an  efficient 
type  of  organization  during  the  Industrial 
revolution,  but  Is  now  becoming  obsolete 
under  severe  pressures  of  technological  and 
social  change." 

The  role  of  management,  Crockett  pointed 
out  In  his  report,  is  to  create  conditions  that 
will  Increase  the  maximum  potential  of  em- 
ployees— and  at  the  same  time,  permit  closer 
Identification  of  the  employee's  as  well  as  the 
organization's  goals. 

"Modem  organization  theorists,"  said 
Crockett,  "have  drawn  heavily  on  small  group 
research  and  theory,  emphasizing  the  Im- 
portance of  effective  groups  in  large  orga- 
nizations." 

Another  important  theme  in  modern  orga- 


nization theory,  according  to  the  ACORD 
report.  Is  the  systems  approach  which  rec- 
ognizes that  significant  change  In  one  part 
of  the  total  system  inevitably  affects  the 
other   parts. 

Conversely,  failure  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  a  major  part  of  the  system  In  line 
with  attempts  to  change  other  parts  seriously 
inhibits  progress. 

For  example,  many  organizations  routinely 
send  employees  off  to  human  relations  train- 
ing, but  do  virtually  nothing  about  famili- 
arizing them  with  organizational  develop- 
ment. According  to  the  report,  this  may  be 
useful  to  the  individual,  but  the  pay-off  for 
the  organization  Is  likely  to  be  minimal. 

Similarly,  reorganization  may  be  desirable, 
but  changing  the  structure  alone  is  an  Inade- 
quate approach  to  real  organizational  change. 
"Nowhere  in  the  organic  approach  nor  in 
organization  theory  will  one  find  a  ready  for- 
mula, a  pat  answer,  to  the  enormously  com- 
plex problems  of  organizational  change  and 
development."  said  Crockett.  "There  are  Im- 
portant generalizations  to  be  made  tise  of, 
but  In  the  last  analysis  the  program  must  be 
tailored  to  the  specific  organizational  needs 
and  setting." 

Like  most  large  organizations,  Crockett 
added,  the  Department  of  State  is  "very  much 
a  traditional  bureaucracy,"  and  it  is  con- 
fronted by  a  complex  and  changing  environ- 
ment. For  that  reason,  organizational  change 
is  inevitable. 

Consequently,  the  Intent  of  the  ACORD 
program  Is  designed  to  help  stimulate  grad- 
ual change  In  positive  directions — toward 
newer  forms  that  contribute  toward  greater 
responsiveness  and  better  communication. 

Actually,  the  emergence  of  the  ACORD 
program  was  not  an  overnight  brainchild.  On 
the  contrary,  It  resulted  from  a  ntimber  of 
change  efforts  carried  on  over  the  past  several 
years  by  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Administration. 

One  category  of  changes  was  technological 
and  procedural  In  character.  Innovative  ef- 
forts have  Included  a  three-year  project  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  programming  sys- 
tem for  the  foreign  affairs  community  In 
countries  where  a  large  number  of  federal 
departments  are  active,  development  of  a 
manpower  utilization  system,  and  preliminary 
work  on  a  substantive  information  system. 

Another  category  of  changes  In  the  State 
Department  has  been  structural  In  character. 
In  July  1965,  the  Department's  administra- 
tive area  underwent  reorganization  In  direc- 
tions advocated  by  such  organization  theo- 
rists as  the  late  Douglas  MacGregor  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  . 
Rensls  Llkert  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Layers  of  hierarchy — as  many  as  seven  and 
eight  in  some  cases — were  stripped  away  in 
an  effort  known  as  "Management  by  Objec- 
tives and  F>rograms."  The  effort,  according  to 
the  report,  has  been  noticeably  effective  In 
terms  of  Job  enlargement  and  clarification  of 
program  goals. 

Whatever  the  case,  the  gradual  organiza- 
tional changes  provided  insights  into  what 
could  be  done  with  training  programs. 

Some  experience,  for  example,  was  gained 
with  experiments  In  human  relations  train- 
ing— a  program  designed  for  high-ranking 
officers  at  Its  outset.  This  was  followed  by 
consultations  with  eminent  social  scientists 
from  the  National  Training  Laboratories  net- 
work. By  early  1966.  a  general  program  plan 
had  evolved,  and  a  small  ACORD  staff  was 
established. 

In  the  overall  operation  of  the  ACORD 
program.  It  was  found  that  the  T-group 
method  Taas  been  a  valuable  tool  In  helping 
the  program  get  started  as  well  as  In  pro- 
viding a  focal  point  for  disseminating  In- 
formation about  the  program  and  Its  objec- 
tives and  creating  a  receptive  attitude  In 
matters  concerning  organizational  changes. 
Laboratory  training  under  the  ACORD 
program  lays  the  foundation  for  subsequent 
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team-building  ur  problem-solving  meetings 
held  away  from  the  work  site  and  gfuerally 
lasting  two  or  ttiree  days. 

Baalcally,  there  Is  no  difference  between  a 
t«ftm-buHdlng  meeting  and  a  problem-solv- 
ing meetiiig  The  former  seeks  to  establish 
an  effective  working  gruup.  with  stress  on 
relationships  The  latter  seeks  to  work  out 
Bpeclflc  problems  withm  or  among  exUitUig 
groups. 

Whatever  the  case,  these  team-bulldlng 
meetings  can  do  much  to  improve  working 
relationships  in  many  areas  where  commu- 
nication tends  to  be  lacking,  change  ob- 
•tructed.  problem-solving  blocked,  and  com- 
petition rather  than  collaboration  promoted 
Typical  of  such  areas  of  conflict  are  the  rela- 
tionships between  Foreign  Service  oflicerB 
and  ClvU  Service  employees — or  of  start 
members  in  Washington  and  thoee  scattered 
around  the  world. 

One  thing  Is  certain.  The  ACORD  pro- 
gram Is  still  quite  new — and  undoubtedly 
will  undergo  a  number  of  changes  though 
the  changes  are  unpredictable  at  this  point 
Although  the  program  has  touched  only 
a  segment  of  the  total  organization,  it  re- 
portedly already  has  begun  moving  from  a 
r.rnt-stage  of  general  involvement  through 
the  training-group  method  to  specific  real- 
Ufe  Issues   in   the  organizational   setting 

As  the  program  progresses,  the  report  pre- 
dicts, more  and  more  resources  will  be  de- 
voted to  teambuUdlng  and  problem  solving. 
A  greater  degree  of  interagency  partici- 
pation In  the  program  also  is  predicted  Al- 
ready, a  small  number  of  persons  from  other 
foreign  affairs  agencies,  as  well  as  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  have  joined  the  State  Depart- 
ment In  the  ACORD  program.  The  effective- 
ness of  Inter-agency  groups,  says  the  report. 
win  Increasingly  be  a  major  consideration  as 
the  program  becomes  more  operative  in  the 
regional  bureaus 


NEW  KING  CRAB  PLANT  OPENS 

Mr.  BARTX,ETT  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday.  July  28.  my  colleague,  Senator 
Ernest  Grcening.  and  I  had  the  great 
pleasure  of  being  at  Seldovia.  Alaska. 
when  the  new  Wakefield  king  crab  plant 
was  dedicated  It  was  a  great  day  Sel- 
dovia is  located  In  one  of  the  most  scenic 
areas  of  Alaska,  and  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture that  day  were  enhanced  by  the  fact 
there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky.  Seldovia 
has  a  magnificent  harbor,  and  the  com- 
munity is  a  going  concern  after  having 
been  hard  hit  by  the  tsunami  waves  in 
the  great  earthquake  of  Good  Friday. 
1964. 

The  entire  town  turned  out  for  the 
dedication  of  the  Wakefield  plant,  and 
many  visitors  came  from  other  places, 
some  from  far  away.  The  plant  itself  Is 
the  most  modern  in  the  world,  and  Rich- 
ard Pace,  the  manager,  said  that  more 
king  crab  will  be  processed,  frozen,  and 
sent  out  to  the  waiting  markets  of  the 
world  this  year  than  was  produced  In  the 
old  plant  during  the  entire  calendar  year 
1966. 

The  Alaska  king  crab  Industry  owes 
much  to  Lowell  Wakefield.  He  pioneered 
Its  development.  He  Insisted  from  the 
start  on  a  quality  product,  produced  un- 
der rigid  sanitarj-  controls.  As  a  result. 
Wakefield  king  crab  commands  a  pre- 
mium price  wherever  It  Is  sold. 

The  Alaska  king  crab  Industry  Is  the 
fastest  growing  segment  of  the  U.S.  fish- 
ing industry 

Back  in  1935.  the  catch  of  king  crab 
In  Alaska  totaled  2,000  pounds.  By  1946 


the  total  had  increased  only  to  23.000 
pounds  The  next  year  it  jumped  to 
753.000  pounds,  and  by  1957  was  up  to 
13  million  pounds.  By  1965,  the  take  was 
131,671.000  pounds,  and  last  year  there 
was  a  further  wain  of  158,900  pounds. 

Many  companies  are  now  engaged  In 
the  king  crab  industry,  all  of  them  turn- 
ing out  a  product  which,  because  it  loses 
nothing  in  the  freezing  process  and  thus 
reaches  thp  consumer  virtually  un- 
changed in  uste  from  the  time  it  was 
taken  from  the  icy  waters  off  the  Alaska 
coast,  has  found  such  acceptance  in  every 
market  in  which  it  has  been  placed  that 
demand  customarily  exceeds  supply. 

FoT  the  part  he  has  played  In  all  of 
this,  Lowell  Wakefield  has  every  right  to 
be  proud  and  Alaskans  salute  him  for 
having  started  out  long  ago  with  a  capi- 
tal Investment  based  on  a  mortgage  on 
his  home  to  lead  the  industry  to  the 
position  where  it  now  Is. 

When  Mayor  Charles  E.  Knight,  of 
Seldovia.  opened  the  dedication  cere- 
monies last  Friday  with  a  message  of 
welcome,  he  spoke  for  all  Ala-skan.s  who 
arc  amazed  and  delighted  by  the  terrific 
progress  made  by  the  king  crab  Indus- 
try.   

THE  LAKE  ERIE-OHIO  RIVER  CANAL 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the  out- 
spoken criticism  against  the  now  defunct 
Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  Canal  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr  Proxmirf.  1. 
no  doubt  helped  crystallze  in  the  minds 
of  many  that  the  project  was  unsound 
and  not  in  the  best  public  interest. 

The  Senator's  effective  opposition  Is 
recognized  in  an  editorial  that  appeared 
m  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Wednesday. 
July  19.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

Incidentally,  on  July  20.  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  virtually  killed 
the  canal  when  it  refused  to  appropriate 
the  requested  funds. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Go  AT  It.  Senator 
Sen.  Proxmlre  iD-Wls.i.  who  Is  getting 
quite  a  reputation  as  an  "economizer"  In 
Congress,  has  leveled  his  sights  on  the  pro- 
posed tl  billion  120  mile  canal  to  link  Lake 
Erie  and  the  Ohio  river  It  Is.  In  the  parlance 
of  the  times,  an  excellent  choice  among  tar- 
gets of  opportunity 

Despite  protests  throughout  the  country, 
the  "E  &  O  ■  Idea  has  been  moving  steadily 
thruugh  Congress  Why?  Simply  because  con- 
gressmen are  afraid  to  attack  pork  barrel 
projects  bec.iu.se  someday  they  might  suffer 
retaliation. 

But  In  this  case  at  least,  as  the  senator 
suggests,  the  Vietnam  w.ir  should  take  prece- 
dence over  such  a  huge  expenditure.  Even 
without  considering  the  war.  the  project  is 
extremely  difficult  to  Justify.  The  canal 
would  follow  a  route  now  served  by  under- 
used railroads  It  would  be  frozen  In  the 
winter  It  would  drain  Lake  Erie  (remember 
our  recent  low  water  problem?).  Further- 
more, engineers  cannot  agree  on  how  much 
benefit  it  would  confer.  One  study  by  the 
army  corps  of  engineers  put  the  benefit  at 
2  1  to  1.  which  means  $2  10  of  benefit  for 
every  »1  Invested  But  other  corps  studies 
have  put  the  ratio  at  1  7  to  1,  1  3  to  1  and 
1  2  to  1 
Anybody  care  to  invest? 


VIETNAM— EDITOR'S  VIEWPOINT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago  15  of  my  Senate  colleagues 
Joined  me  In  a  statement  warning  the 
Hanoi  government  not  to  misinterpret 
the  debate  in  the  United  States  over 
American  policy  In  Vietnam.  Comment 
from  the  national  press  was  widespread, 
and  I  ask  that  several  representative 
editorials  be  printed  here  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  May  18. 

1967] 

The  Senates  "Doves"  Tell  Hanoi 

Those  In  Hanoi  who  count  on  American 
dissent  on  the  homefront  to  bring  a  puUout 
In  Vietnam  should  have  grave  second 
thoughts  after  the  statement  Issued  by  18 
senatorial  critics  of  President  Johnson's  war 
policies. 

The  16  senators,  each  in  his  own  way.  will 
continue  to  oppKSse  specific  acts  of  escalation 
of  the  war.  They  may  call  for  bombing  halt* 
and  other  efforts  at  de-escalation.  But  they 
win  "steadfastly  oppose"  any  American  pull- 
out  that  Is  not  the  result  of  honorable  ne- 
gotiations. 

Their  statement,  In  effect,  is  a  strong  call 
to  Hanoi   to  come  to  the   bargaining  table. 

It  follows  Increasing  signs  In  the  public 
opinion  polls  that  the  average  American  may 
be  hardening,  rather  than  softening  In  hla 
attitude  toward  a  North  Vietnam  that  will 
not  talk. 

The  United  States,  Hanoi  must  know,  can- 
not be  defeated  mUltarlly  In  Vietnam,  and 
now  the  16  most  prominent  "doves"  In  the 
Senate  have  made  It  clear  that  this  nation 
Is  united  In  a  determination  to  stay  the 
course — either  to  military  triumph  or  to  a 
preferred,  earlier,  honorable  settlement 
around  the  negotiating  table. 

Actually,  none  of  the  16  senators  who 
signed  the  statement  ever  has  called  for  a 
unilateral  American  pullout.  But  the  relent- 
less vigor  of  the  specific  policy  dissents  of 
some  of  them— most  notably,  J.  W.  Pul- 
bright  of  Arkansas,  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon 
and  the  general  spokesman  yesterday.  Prank 
Church  of  Idaho — may  have  aroused  false 
hopes  In  Hanoi. 

At  home  their  dissent  has  been  a  health- 
ful things—  and  Indeed  at  times  may  have 
won  the  secret  gratitude  of  President  John- 
son m  that  other  debate  of  his,  the  one  with 
the  nation's  outright  "hawks."  The  argu- 
ments of  the  16  must  continue  to  have  a 
careful  hearing,  especially  as  threatened 
escalation  increases  the  possibility  of  the 
deeper  involvement  of  Red  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union  In  the  war 

Once  again,  the  next  step  is  up  to  Hanoi. 

[Prom  the  San  Jose   (Calif.)   Mercury,  May 

19.  1967) 

"Doves"  Clarify  a  Point 

Sen.  Prank  Church  (D-Ida.)  performed  a 
notable  public  service  In  collecting  18  sena- 
torial signatures  to  a  statement  clarifying 
American  war  alms  In  Vietnam. 

Church  and  17  other  senators,  most  of 
them  considered  "doves"  as  regards  the  Viet- 
nam war,  warned  the  Communist  North  Viet- 
namese government  that  dissent  In  the 
United  States  must  not  be  equated  with  » 
flagging  of  will. 

While  Church  and  his  colleagues  expressed 
hope  that  Hanoi  '•would  yet  choose  to  open 
one  of  the  diplomatic  doors  available  to  It 
which  will  send  both  sides  to  the  conference 
table,"  they  cautioned  that  the  vast  m*" 
Jorlty  of  the  American  people  are  opposed 
to  a  unilateral  withdrawal  of  United  St»t«i 
forces  from  Vietnam. 

Further.  Church  and  hla  colleagues  cau- 
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tloned  Hanoi  that  the  dissenters  in  this 
country  are  in  a  distinct  minority. 

"This  Is  not  to  be  Interpreted  &&  a  change 
of  position  of  any  of  the  signers,"  Chtirch 
noted,  adding:  "rather  it  underlines  the  im- 
portance that  we  continue  the  debate  .  .  . 
There  is  much  vitality  In  dissent." 

The  ixilnt  is  well  taken.  Dissent  must 
never  be  stifled  in  any  society  that  Eisplres 
to  freedom  for  the  Individual.  At  the  same 
time,  care  must  be  taken  that  dissent  not 
be  misconstrued. 

The  men  in  Hanoi,  who  may  be  avoiding 
the  negotiating  table  in  the  hope  that  dis- 
sent In  the  United  States  will  cause  America 
to  pull  out  of  Vietnam,  would  do  well  to 
heed  the  words  of  Sen.  Church  and  hla  fel- 
lows. They  put  the  Issue  In  proper  perspec- 
tive when  they  said: 

"The  signers  of  this  declaration,  both 
Democrats  and  Republlcana,  share  the  con- 
viction that  the  tragic  war  In  Vietnam 
ahould  be  ended  by  negotiation  of  a  mutu- 
ally acceptable  settlement.  However,  In  the 
absence  of  such  a  settlement,  we  remain 
steadfastly  opposed  to  any  unilateral  with- 
drawal of  American  troopw  from  South  Viet- 
nam. 

"We  hold  to  this  position,  regardless  of 
our  partisan  differences,  because  we  believe 
It  to  be  right.  Moreover,  we  are  certain  that 
the  American  people.  In  overwhelming  num- 
bers, uphold  the  same  position  .  .  ." 


|Prom  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  May  19,  1967] 
Sixteen    Responsible   Senators 

Sixteen  U.S.  senators  produced  an  example 
of  responsible  dissent  when  they  warned 
Hanoi  that  their  differences  with  the  Presi- 
dent should  not  be  confused  with  disunity. 

The  16  ranged  from  the  most  spreadeagle 
doves  on  Capitol  Hill — J.  'William  Pulbrlght 
(D-Ark.)  and  Wayne  Morse  (D-Ore.) — to 
moderate  Mark  Hatfield  (R-Ore.).  None 
abandoned  his  views  but  all  warned  Hanoi 
not  to  misinterpret  them.  All  agreed,  and 
let  It  be  known,  that  the  enemy's  choice 
was  between  negotiations  or  a  hotter  war: 
All  went  on  record  against  a  unilateral  with- 
drawal of  American  troops. 

The  Responsible  Sixteen  cleared  their 
statement  with  Sec.  of  State  Dean  Rusk. 
The  vision  of  J.  'WUllam  Pulbrlght  and 
Wayne  Morse  asking  Dean  Rusk  to  check 
their  pronouncements  Is  alone  striking  evi- 
dence of  national  unity. 

The  re-emergence  of  the  American  con- 
sensus is  predictable  as  the  war  mounts.  So 
is  the  hardening  of  American  public  opinion: 
The  day  before  the  senators  made  their  state- 
ment, the  Louis  Harris  Poll  showed  that — 
for  the  first  time — the  number  of  Americana 
favoring  a  total  victory  in  Vietnam  had  sur- 
passed those  favoring  a  supervised  with- 
drawal. 

In  warning  the  enemy  not  to  take  com- 
fort from  their  dissent,  the  senators  have 
demonstrated  their  responsibility.  As  the 
emotions  and  pressures  of  a  united  people 
«  war  continue  to  mount,  the  President  will 
bave  opportunity  to  demonstrate  his,  too. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  May  18, 
1967] 
Message  to  Hanoi 
The  message  from  the  Senate  critics  of  the 
Mminlstration's  Vietnam  policy  to  the  lead- 
«f8hlp  In  Hanoi  Is  a  demonstration  of  respon- 
«ible  statesmanship   in  a   time   of  national 
•ad  world  crisis.  And  it  Is  Just  barely  poasl- 
We  that  the  Import  of  the  message  might 
penetrate  the  walls  of  self-deception   with 
which    the    Communist    leaders    have    sur- 
founded  themselves,  setting  In  motion  forces 
«at  will  lead  to  negotiation  and  eventual 
peace. 

The  message  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  his 
Mutenanta  was  clear  enough.  Led  by  Senator 
^urch,  the  principal  dissenters  from  the 
"Wldent's  war  policy  announced  their  stead- 


fast opposition  to  any  American  withdrawal 
In  the  absence  of  an  honorable  peace,  urged 
Hanoi  to  come  to  the  conference  table, 
warned  that  continued  refusal  to  negotiate 
can  only  lead  to  further  escalation  and 
pointed  out  that  "the  American  people.  In 
overwhelming  numbers,"  are  opposed  to  uni- 
lateral withdrawal.  Included  among  the  16 
signers  were  Senators  Pulbrlght,  Kennedy, 
Morse,  Gruenlng,  Hatfield  and  Cooper. 

It  Is  Impossible,  of  course,  to  Judge  what 
the  reaction  in  Hanoi  will  be.  Perhaps  the 
leaders,  blinded  by  their  Ignorance  of  this 
nation  and  by  their  own  wishful  propaganda, 
may  conclude  that  the  dissenters  were  brain- 
washed or  pressured  Into  issuing  the  state- 
ment. But  If  reason  remains  alive  in  the 
North  Vietnam  capital,  they  will  see  that 
their  hope  for  a  popular  uprising  to  force 
a  pullout  of  America  forces  Is  without  any 
rational  foundation. 

The  Senate  critics  have  made  It  clear  that 
they  have  not  abandoned  their  basic  objec- 
tions to  President  Johnson's  conduct  of  the 
war.  They  have,  however,  acknowledged  that 
their  dissent  could  be  misinterpreted  as 
weakness  and  could  be  a  factor  In  prolonging 
the  war.  They  have  tried  to  correct  any  such 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  Hanoi. 
Whatever  the  result,  they  merit  a  Well  Done ! 

[Prom  Idaho  Dally  Statesman,  May  22,  1967] 
The  Complex  Vietnam  Situation 

It  Is  becoming  more  apparent  that  the 
nation's  options  are  growing  fewer  in  the 
Vietnam  War  and  the  chances  of  a  larger 
conflict  are  increasing.  President  Johnson 
must  follow  a  delicate  peth,  seeking  military 
measures  that  will  weaken  the  will  of  North 
Vietnam  while  guarding  against  measures 
that  will  bring  Red  China  Into  the  conflict. 

General  William  Westmoreland  asked 
Americans  three  weeks  ago  for  "resolve,  con- 
fidence, patience,  determination  and  con- 
tinued support."  As  the  war  continues  the 
word  patience  vrtll  become  more  critical. 

A  statement  by  Senator  Prank  Church  and 
15  other  senators  who  have  been  critical  of 
administration  policies  has  helped  clear  the 
air.  Hopefully,  It  will  put  the  position  of  the 
United  States  In  better  perspective  in  Hanoi. 

The  senators  advised  the  North  Vietnamese 
that  the  Senate  critics  do  not  support  a  pull- 
out  of  American  troops  before  a  "mutually 
acceptable  settlement"  was  reached.  If  Hanoi 
entertains  hopes  that  the  United  States  VTill 
back  down  on  Its  present  commitment,  this 
should  weaken  them. 

Senator  Church  and  the  15  others  also 
said  they  would  continue  the  debate  over 
the  war.  The  statement  suggested  that  while 
they  are  in  support  of  the  present  effort,  the 
senators  want  the  nation  to  consider  the 
dangers  of  further  escalation.  They  said  "the 
catastrophe  of  a  limitless  war  In  Asia  must  be 
fully  assessed,  while  there  Is  still  time." 

During  the  past  week  statements  by  Chi- 
nese leaders  were  reported  In  a  series  of 
stories  by  Simon  Malley,  an  American  re- 
porter who  has  covered  the  United  Nations 
for  18  years  for  various  African  and  Asian 
newspapers. 

While  the  weight  that  should  be  g^lven  the 
statements  by  the  Chinese  Is  debatable,  they 
are  Interesting.  Among  them  were : 

That  Chinese  volunteers  would  enter  the 
war  If  United  States  forces  enter  North  Viet- 
nam, or  if  Hanoi  is  threatened  with  a  "sell- 
out peace."  But  Prime  Minister  Chou  En-lal. 
who  made  those  statements  also  said  that  if 
the  United  States  enters  North  Vietnam 
"China  ■will  have  to  reconsider  Its  present 
policy.  Americana  won't  be  allowed  to  ap- 
proach our  borders.  Our  security  would  be  at 
stake." 

Chou  En-Ial  said  that  If  the  United  States 
should  violate  Chinese  territory  after  Chi- 
nese volunteers  had  been  sent  Into  North 
Vietnam,  that  Chinese  troops  would  be  sent 
Into  Thailand,  Korea,  Laos  or  other  nations 
with  U.S.  bases. 


Chinese  leaders  said  they  expected  the 
United  States  to  attack  them. 

The  leaders  said  they  expect  a  Republican 
to  win  the  presidency  In  1968,  but  see  little 
difference  among  American  politicians  on  a 
policy  of  maintaining  United  States  bases 
around  China. 

They  support  more  wars  of  "national  lib- 
eration" like  Vietnam  In  Asia,  Africa  and 
South  America. 

The  Chinese  leaders.  In  the  Malley  Inter- 
views, repeatedly  referred  to  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment as  Communist  "revisionists"  and 
complained  that  It  opposes  wars  of  "national 
liberation"  and  Is  In  collusion  with  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Chou  En-lal  described  armed  con- 
flict vrtth  Russia  on  the  Chinese  border  as 
probable. 

Since  the  Interviews  have  appeared  in 
print,  their  authenticity  has  been  denied  by 
the  Red  Chinese.  China  watchers  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  beUeve  that  the  Chinese  expected 
them  to  be  published  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
where  the  Russians  and  Chinese  are  rivals 
In  seeking  converts  to  their  brand  of  com- 
munism, rather  than  In  the  West. 

U.S.  diplomatic  officials  have  described  the 
Chinese  statements  as  essentially  defensive. 
But  the  statements  point  up  the  danger  of 
Chinese  Intervention,  a  danger  with  the  ad- 
ministration must  carefully  be  weighed. 

Chinese  advocacy  of  more  wars  of  "nation- 
al liberation"  gives  support  to  the  American 
policy  of  containing  communism  in  South- 
east Asia.  While  the  cost  In  Vietnam  has  been 
high,  and  can  be  expected  to  grow,  wotild 
withdrawal  serve  to  discourage  such  wars? 

It  Is  the  expansionist  militancy  of  the  Red 
Chinese  and  their  Communist  allies  that  has 
required  the  American  commitment  In 
Southeast  Asia.  While  the  President's  critics 
have  pointed  out  the  heavy  cost  of  war,  they 
have  not  pointed  out  how  communism  can 
be  contained  In  Southeast  Asia  by  other 
means. 

There  are  no  easy  answers  in  the  Vietnam 
struggle,  and  continuing  debate  Is  needed. 
Tolerance  Is  important,  both  on  the  part  of 
the  President's  critics,  and  the  critics  of  his 
critics. 

[Prom  the  Denver  Post,  May  18,   1967] 
Senate  Doves  Clarity  PosmoNS 

A  profoundly  Important  process  of  clari- 
fication of  Vietnam  war  murklness  was 
started  Wednesday  In  Washington  by  sena- 
torial critics  of  the  administration's  position. 
We  hope  the  administration  can  carry  the 
process  a  step  or  two  further. 

The  16  senators  of  both  parties,  who  signed 
a  statement  opposing  any  U.S.  troop  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  until  a  mutually  ac- 
ceptable settlement  Is  reached,  have  done  a 
significant  service  for  their  country  and  for 
the  cause  of  peace. 

Their  statement  should  dispel,  as  they  put 
It,  "any  misconception  In  Hanoi  about  the 
realities  of  the  political  situation  In  the 
United  States"  and  about  "the  nature  of  the 
dissent  In  this  country."  That  Is.  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  National  Liberation  Pront 
should  no  longer  harbor  any  Illusion  that 
the  pressure  of  dissent  could  force  the  ad- 
ministration Into  any  unilateral  troop  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam. 

Por  the  senatorial  "doves"  Involved,  this 
was  truly  a  resf>onsible  and  courageous 
action. 

But  it  may  be  necessary  to  clear  away  a 
couple  of  other  ambiguities  In  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion before  Hanoi  and  the  NLP  can  see  the 
value  of  brass-tacks  negotiations. 

The  President  and  the  State  Department 
have  done  much  In  the  last  six  months  to 
clarify,  and  In  some  ways  soften,  the  U.S. 
negotiating  position.  But  some  fuzzlness  re- 
mains. 

Por  Instance,  on  Jan.  27,  1967,  the  State  De- 
partment released  an  elaboration  of  the  14- 
polnt  U.S.  Ust  of  conditions  for  a  peaceful 
statement. 
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A  key  U  Point  8.  stating  that  "we  do  not 
dealre  to  retain  U.S.  troops  In  South  Vietnam 
after  peace  is  assured  "  In  elaboration,  the 
State  Department  cites  the  Manila  Confer- 
ence communique  of  Oct  25,  1866,  stating 
that  V.S.  forces  wU!  be  withdrawn  "as  the 
other  side  withdraws  its  forces  to  the  North. 
ceases  infiltration  and  the  level  of  violence 
subsides  " 

But  on  Oct.  26.  Nguyen  Van  Thleu.  South 
Vietnamese  chief  of  state,  had  fuzzed  this 
point  up  by  insisting  that  "the  other  side" 
Includes  Viet  Cong  forces  as  well  as  those  of 
North  Vietnam  And  no  U.S.  source  has  dis- 
avowed this  Interpretation;  the  State  Depart- 
ment elaboration  In  January  did  not  men- 
tion It. 

Yet  Van  Thleu's  Interpretation  must  be 
totally  unacceptable  to  the  NLF— and  to 
North  Vietnam— because  the  Viet  Cong 
troops  are  Southerners  who  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  "withdraw"  to  the  North. 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  this 
particular  point  strikes  the  NLP  and  Hanoi 
as  so  unrealistic  that  they  consider  negotia- 
tions a  waste  of  time — but  that  Is  possible 

As  long  as  It  Is  possible,  we  believe  It  might 
be  well  worth  the  administrations  time  to 
try  and  remove  all  ambiguity  about  which 
forces  have  to  leave  South  Vietnam  before 
US.  forces  wKl. 

Since  military  escalation  has  gone  about  as 
far  as  It  can  safely  go.  and  since  the  sena- 
torial "doves"  have  done  their  responsible  bit 
to  make  clear  to  Hanoi  that  negotiations  are 
essential  to  end  this  war.  it  would  seem  wise 
for  the  administration  now  to  clarify  any  re- 
maining doubts  about  our  position  that 
might  deter  Hanoi  from  agreeing  to 
negotiations 


Prom  that  bill  the  House  committee  wisely 
stripped  provisions  allowing  the  governor  to 
proclaim  martial  law  In  Civses  of  civil  dis- 
order. Instead  of  military  rule  taking  over 
from  civilian  law  and  civilian  court*,  the  bill 
specifies  that  .my  military  arrest  of  civilians 
•shall  be  for  the  purpose  of  escorting  such 
civilians  to  civil  authorities."  The  limitation 
on  militiry  authority  reminds  everyone  that 
this  stUl  is  a  government  of  laws. 

In  May  the  governor  signed  Into  law  a  bill 
prohibiting  the  manufacture,  posseaslon  or 
sale  of  firebombs. 

Last  week  tlie  governor  signed  Into  law  a 
bill  allowing  state  authorities  to  cut  off 
liquor  sales  In  iireas  of  disturbance. 

We  urge  the  Ohio  Senate  speedily  to  com- 
plete action  on  the  House-paBsed  bills.  First 
things  must  come  first  In  this  ugly  situation, 
and  the  safety  of  the  Individual  must  be 
paramount. 


we  should  communicate  to  our  colleagues 
and  constituents. 


OHIO  MOVES  TO  PROTECT 
INDIVIDUALS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  issue  of  July  26 
carried  an  editorial  "Ohio  Moves  To 
Protect  Individuals."  The  editorial 
among  other  thincs  states: 

The  public  needs  the  stlffest  protection 
from  this  outburst  of  crime  In  the  streets. 
•mis  Is  not  mere  delinquency  or  hooliganism. 
It  U  near  auiarchy. 

I  concur  fully  with  the  thoughts  ex- 
pressed in  this  editorial;  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  what  the 
editor  of  the  Plain  Dealer  said,  be 
printed  In  the  Congressional  Ricord.  as 
of  this  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ohio   Movks  To   Protect  I^fDIV^JOALS 

The  Ohio  Legislature  Is  taking  a  series  of 
neceseary  and  courageous  actions  to  deal 
with  potential  riot  situations  like  those 
afflicting  many  northern  cities. 

The  public  needs  the  stlffest  protection 
from  this  outburst  of  crime  In  the  streets. 
This  Is  not  mere  delinquency  or  hooliganism. 
It  Is  near  anarchy. 

What  Ohio  Is  doing  adds  up  to  an  ounce 
of  prevention  being  worth  a  pound  of  cure 

The  House  yesterday  passed.  84  to  2.  a  bill 
allowing  the  chief  executive  of  a  munici- 
pality to  cordon  off  any  riot-threatened  area. 
prohibiting  entry  or  exit. 

The  same  bill  prohibits  purchase,  sale  or 
transportation  of  flreanns.  other  dangerous 
weap)ors  or  explosives  In  a  riot  area  or  one 
likely  to  become  the  scene  of  a  riot. 

The  House  on  Monday  sent  the  Senate  a 
bill  empowering  the  governor  to  send  the 
state  mllltla  into  riot-threatened  areas  with- 
out having  to  wait  for  a  local  request  The 
mllltla  would  have  full  power  to  keep  peace 
In  that  area 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  APPEAL  FOR 
ORDER.  PEACE.  AND  JUSTICE 
ACROSS  THE  NATION 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  last  week. 
President  Johnson  made  an  eloquent  and 
moving  appeal  to  the  Nation  to  halt  the 
continuing  violence  which  has  ravaged 
many  of  our  cities. 

He  asked  for  restoration  of  law  and 
order,  and  peace  among  our  citizens. 

He  established  an  excellent  bipartisan 
national  Commission  to  search  out  the 
root  causes  of  the  disorders,  and  to  pro- 
pose action  solutions  for  the  future. 

But  true  peace  and  order  cannot  come 
from  the  muzzle  of  a  Kun,  the  President 
said. 

True  order  will  come  from  programs. 
Tiue  order  will  come  from  dedication 
and  understanding. 

Government  programs  are  not  the 
total  solution  to  the  problems  of  our 
cities;  yet.  without  those  programs,  the 
people  in  our  cities  would  be  without 
hope. 

Money  Invested  in  new  human  pro- 
grams is  not  the  total  answer  either;  yet, 
such  an  investment  gives  people  the  as- 
surance that  government  cares. 

The  President,  in  calling  upon  the  Na- 
tion to  reestablish  order,  has  proposed 
that  we  not  be  satisfied  merely  with 
order,  but  to  strive  for  progress,  even 
amidst  present  difficult  conditions. 

We  have  a  duty  to  restore  law  and 
order.  President  Johnson  said.  And  he, 
as  President,  has  acted  consistently  to 
do  so. 

We  also  have  a  duty  to  set  the  founda- 
tions for  future  law  and  order.  And 
President  Johnson  has  done  that  with 
the  most  comprehensive  human  resources 
program  in  recent  history. 

This  is  no  time  to  turn  away  from  our 
goals,  the  President  told  the  Nation. 

President  Johnson  has  laid  before  us 
a  blueprint  of  what  our  future  might  be. 
We  can  quell  the  riots,  and  then  go 
back  to  business  as  usual.  Or  we  can 
restore  law  and  order  and  strike  out  into 
the  future  continuing  the  fight  tigainst 
man's  Ills  of  poverty,  disease,  Ignorance, 
bias. 

The  text  of  the  President's  address  to 
the  Nation  on  civil  disorders,  given  on 
July  27,  has  already  been  printed  In  the 
Congressional  Record  of  Monday.  July 
31,  1967,  at  page  20746.  It  Is  a  speech 
which  all  of  us  should  absorb,  and  which 


INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE 
TYRANNY 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  my  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  an  article 
entitled  "l\ranny  m  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,"  written  by  John  Barron, 
and  published  in  the  Reader's  Digest  for 
August  1967. 

In  his  article.  Mr.  Barron  vividly 
describes  the  abuses  practiced  by  agents 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  with 
their  mighty  power,  against  persons 
whom  they  suspect  of  failing  to  meet 
their  tax  obligations.  Every  one  of  us 
realizes  that,  to  the  extent  that  one  in- 
dividual fails  to  meet  his  tax  obligation, 
others  are  compelled  to  bear  a  part  of 
that  delinquency.  The  article  points  out, 
however,  that  It  Is  the  little  fellow,  main- 
ly, who  feels  the  bullying  practiced  by 
certain  agents  in  their  efforts  to  estab- 
lish ingratiating  records  of  work  with 
their  superiors.  The  introductory  sen- 
tence of  the  article  summarizes  its  gen- 
eral theme.  It  reads: 

Today,  evidence  from  all  over  the  country 
discloses  that  the  IRS  has  bullied,  degraded, 
and  crushed  Irmocent  citizens  In  the  name 
of  collecting  taxes. 

I  join  In  the  views  expressed  by  the 
several  Senators  who  are  quoted  by  Mr. 
Barron,  concerning  the  instances  of 
complaints  that  are  brought  to  their 
attention,  when  tyrannical  threats  have 
been  made  by  agents  in  attempting  to 
prove  the  truth  of  their  suspicions. 

While  I  believe  that  most  Internal 
Revenue  Service  agents  are  courteous  and 
helpful,  it  behooves  the  Internal  Revenue 
Commissionf-r  to  deal  firmly  with  Eigents 
who  abuse  the  power  which  they  possess. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Barron's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Ttrannt  in  the  Intbrnal  Reventte  Servici 
(By  John  Barron) 
(Note. — Today,  evidence  from  all  over  the 
country  discloses  that  the  IRS  has  bullied, 
degraded  and  crushed  Innocent  citizens  U 
the  name  of  collecting  taxes.) 

Whenever  an  Income-tax  cheat  gets  by, 
the  rest  of  us  has  to  make  up  the  loss  in 
revenue  for  which  he  Is  responsible.  In  fair- 
ness to  the  great  majority  of  honest  Ameri- 
cans, we  must  encourage  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  to  use  every  honorable  mean* 
to  collect  what  Is  owed  the  government.  But 
something  Is  now  dangerously  amiss.  In  lt« 
pursuit  of  our  dollars,  the  IRS  Is  resorting 
to  tactics  that  threaten  all  taxpayers. 

"Too  many  Americans  pay  more  than  their 
share  of  taxes  because  they  are  Intimidated 
by  a  tax-collecting  octopus  which  has  them 
at  a  disadvantage  and  keeps  them  that  way,' 
declares  Sen.  Warren  Magnuson  (D.,  WashJ. 
No  one  can  know  Just  how  many  are  treated 
unfairly  by  IRS.  Last  year  It  subjected  3,500.- 
000  returns  to  special  examination,  extract- 
ing extra  payments  from  1,900.000  citizen* 
because  of  alleged  errors.'  Moreover.  Uteraliy 
no  one  Is  bevond  IRS's  reach,  whether  he  h" 
made  a  mlsUke  or  not.  Bewildered,  afraid, 
lacking  money  to  hire  lawyers,  the  lone  in- 
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>  In  the  entire  nation  only  1324  taxpayen 
were  found  guilty  of  actual  fraud  last  year. 


dividual  often  succumbs  In  silence  when  the 
awesome  powers  of  government  are  brought 
down  upon  him.  But  today  evidence  from  all 
over  the  country  shows  that  In  the  name  of 
collecting  taxes  IRS  has  bullied,  degraded 
and  crushed  countless  Innocent  citizens — 
while  unaccountably  favoring  others.  For 
example: 

In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  two  IRS  agents  In- 
truded upon  Mrs.  Michael  Darrah  while  she 
was  nursing  her  six-week-old  baby.  The 
young  mother  pleaded  with  the  men  to  come 
back  another  time.  Instead,  for  four  tortuous 
hours  they  questioned  her  about  an  Income- 
tax  charge  against  her  father,  Kenneth  R. 
Layne.  When  she  sought  to  call  him  for  ad- 
vice, one  man  ordered,  "Don't  touch  that 
phone."  Unsure  of  her  rights,  Mrs.  Darrah 
asked  permission  to  call  a  lawyer.  "That  will 
only  make  It  worse  for  your  father,"  an  agent 
threateningly  told  her.  For  the  terrified 
woman,  it  was  tantamount  to  being  held  a 
prisoner  In  her  own  home.  Ultimately,  a  Jury 
unanimously  concluded  that  Layne  was  Inno- 
cent of  any  crime.  But  his  daughter,  never 
•ccused  of  anything,  suffered  a  nervous 
breakdown. 

In  Oakland,  Calif.,  attorney  Lew  M.  War- 
den, Jr.,  patiently  answered  questions  about 
his  tax  return  until  an  IRS  agent  demanded 
all  his  records.  "Those  flies  contain  confi- 
dential Information  about  some  of  my 
clients."  Warden  protested.  "You  have  no 
right  to  them."  So  IRS  arbitrarily  disallowed 
his  legitimate  business  deductions  for  three 
years  and  claimed  he  owed  $19,501.41  In  back 
taxes.  It  seized  his  bank  account,  ordered 
tenants  of  a  cottage  he  owned  to  pay  their 
rent  to  the  government,  confiscated  his  sail- 
boat. Worse  still,  the  constant  IRS  harass- 
ment took  him  away  from  his  law  practice 
BO  much  that  his  Income  plummeted. 

Insisting  on  a  day  In  court.  Warden  spent 
his  last  savings  preparing  for  his  tax  trial 
Kheduled  April  5,  1965.  But  on  April  1,  after 
hounding  him  for  33  months,  the  IRS  sud- 
denly dropped  all  charges.  For,  as  It  should 
have  known  all  along.  Warden  had  done 
nothing  wrong  and  owed  It  nothing. 

PROOr  PILED   HIGH 

All  this  may  sound  Incredible  to  those  who 
have  not  yet  been  victimized  by  IRS.  I  was 
ikeptlcal  too — at  first.  But  the  proof  has  been 
piled  high  by  court  rulings.  Congressional  In- 
vestigations, unrefuted  sworn  testimony, 
documented  complaints  to  Congress  and  by 
the  admissions  of  IRS  officials  theTnselves. 
It  Is  so  overwhelming  that  concern  now  grips 
»  cross  section  of  Congress. 

More  than  half  the  Senate  membership  has 
gone  on  record  as  calling  for  something  to 
be  done  about  the  way  small  taxpayers  are 
abused  by  IRS.  "My  files,  like  those  of  every 
other  Senator,  are  filled  with  moving  appeals 
from  taxpayers  whose  experiences  with  IRS 
h»ve  turned  Into  nightmares  of  Inquisition," 
wys  Sen.  Norrls  Cotton  (R.,  N.H.) . 

Alarmed  by  multiplying  complaints,  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Admln- 
Irtratlve  Practice  and  Procedure  two  years 
»go  began  asking  IRS  officials  and  their  vic- 
tims questions  under  oath.  The  ensuing  Sen- 
ate hearings  produced  astounding  testimony 
disclosing  that :  IRS  has  defied  court  orders, 
criminally  picked  locks,  stolen  records  and 
threatened  reputable  people.  It  has  Illegally 
tapped  telephones,  seized,  opened  and  read 
personal  letters  while  spying  on  the  private 
°>*11  of  tens  of  thousands  of  cltlzena.  It  has 
"legally  bugged  phone  booths  and  hidden 
jnlcrophones  where  taxpayers  talk  with  their 
lawyers. 

Moreover,  such  lawlessness  has  been  en- 
couraged from  high  levels  of  IRS.  Its  Wash- 
™8ton  headquarters  has  bought  elaborate 
•Pylng  equipment  for  use  about  the  country. 
®S  sent  many  agents  to  an  official  Treasury 
School  near  the  White  House  to  learn  how 
w  commit  such  Illegal  acts  as  wiretapping 
•na  lock   picking.   IRS  has   maintained  on 
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call  In  Washington  a  staff  of  specialists  in 
Illegal  snooping.  "I  violate  state  laws  at  all 
times,"  special  agent  Thomas  Mennltt  has 
testified.  "It's  part  of  my  duties." 

Summing  up  interviews  with  621  individ- 
uals and  2756  pages  of  sworn  testimony.  Sen. 
Edward  V.  Long  (D.,  Mo.) ,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  subcommittee  probing  into  IRS  prac- 
tices, declares:  "IRS  has  become  morally  cor- 
rupted by  the  enormous  power  with  which 
we  In  Congress  have  unwisely  entrusted  It. 
Too  often.  It  acts  like  a  Gestapo  preying  upon 
defenseless  citizens."  Senate  Minority  Leader 
Everett  Dlrksen,  a  subcommittee  member, 
reports:  "Outraged  constituents  have  inun- 
dated my  desk  with  letters  blistering  the 
Revenue  Service's  collection  practices.  They 
show  It  is  frequently  the  small  taxpayer  who 
is  hurt  worst  In  bis  attempt  to  deal  with  a 
giant  bureaucracy  like  IRS." 

NAKED   POWER 

Many  IRS  employees  who  have  witnessed 
such  practices  firsthand  are  deeply  disturbed. 
As  a  result,  they  have  secretly  provided  Con- 
gress with  evidence,  a  major  reason  why 
IRS  abuses  are  now  being  exposed.  Indeed, 
IRS's  own  personnel  have  op>enly  applauded, 
through  their  National  Association  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  Employes,  the  Senate  investi- 
gation, even  while  top  IRS  bureaucrats  have 
tried  to  cover  up  and  withhold  data.  After 
privately  Interviewing  dozens  of  IRS  agents, 
I  have  concluded  that  most,  as  Individuals, 
want  to  be  Just  and  reeisonable. 

What,  then.  Is  the  matter?  Meeting  me 
furtively  In  San  Francisco,  one  veteran  agent 
explained:  "Sometimes  you  feel  like  the  cop 
who's  got  to  band  out  so  many  tickets  a 
month  if  be  expects  to  get  ahead.  You're 
Judged  by  how  often  you  bring  In  more 
dough.  Under  such  pressure  I  have  seen  peo- 
ple determined  to  find  taxpayer  error  whether 
it's  there  or  not." 

Clearly,  from  all  the  evidence,  the  root  of 
the  problem  is  the  IRS  "system."  For  Con- 
gress has  given  so  much  raw,  naked  power  to 
this  one  agency  that  it  is  a  law  unto  Itself. 
Consider  some  of  the  things  It  can  do — with- 
out the  approval  of  any  court.  Judge  or  any- 
one else. 

IRS  can  audit,  interrogate  or  investigate 
anyone,  for  aa  long  as  it  wants.  In  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  policeman  Paul  R.  Campbell  halted 
a  Bfyeedlng  car  driven  by  an  IRS  agent.  "We'll 
Just  have  to  check  your  taxes,"  the  agent  was 
quoted  as  saying,  after  other  arguments 
failed  to  stop  the  officer  from  writing  a  tick- 
et. Sure  enough,  soon  after  Campbell  filed 
his  next  tax  return,  IRS  ordered  him  to  re- 
port for  an  examination  which  lasted  two 
hours.  Unable  to  find  anything  wrong,  it 
nevertheless  pestered  blm  for  another  four 
months  with  phone  calls,  letters  and  more 
interrogations  before  admitting  he  owed 
nothing. 

In  a  small  Tennessee  town,  an  IRS  agent 
riffled  through  mail  on  a  businessman's  desk, 
pried  open  an  envelope  and  found  a  letter 
linking  him  with  "another  woman."  The 
agent  showed  a  copy  to  the  man's  wife,  trying 
to  anger  her  so  that  she  would  agree  to  in- 
form against  her  husband. 

IRS  can  assert  that  a  citizen  owes  taxes, 
force  him  to  prove  he  does  not.  After  con- 
tracting to  sell  his  home  In  suburban  De- 
troit, businessman  Roger  Logan  (not  his  real 
name)  discovered  that  IRS  had  slapped  liens 
of  $210.07  and  $400.07  on  It  for  alleged  non- 
payment of  taxes.  Logan's  wife  presented 
canceled  checks  and  copies  of  past  returns  to 
prove  no  taxes  were  due,  but  without  avail. 
"The  best  thing  to  do,"  an  IRS  clerk  advised, 
"is  to  pay  off  the  liens.  Then.  If  you're  tell- 
ing the  truth,  you  can  sue  to  get  your  money 
back."  Only  after  Logan  got  help  from  a 
lawyer  friend  would  IRS  even  take  the  trou- 
ble to  verify  that  he  indeed  owed  nothing. 
The  agency  had  tied  up  his  home  simply 
because  it  had  two  old  claims  against  some- 
one with  a  similar  name. 
IRS  can  merely  claim  that  a  citizen  owes 


taxes:  then,  if  he  fails  to  pay  instantly,  it 
can  immediately  confiscate  his  salary  or  all 
the  money  he  has  deposited  in  a  bank,  or 
seize  everything  he  owns. 

Nobody  knows  this  better  than  farmer  Noel 
Smith  of  Taylor,  Mo.  IRS  checked  Smith's 
books  for  nine  years  without  telling  him  It 
suspected  any  significant  irregularity.  Then 
one  morning  a  friend  ran  up  to  him  with 
a  newspaper  report  that  IRS  was  taking  over 
his  farms.  Smith  rushed  to  town,  only  to 
learn  that  IRS  had  confiscated  all  his  money 
In  the  bank,  the  contents  of  his  safe-deposit 
box.  even  an  insurance  policy  belonging  to 
his  70-year-old  mother.  Five  days  later,  IRS 
formally  demanded  that  he  pay  it  a  stagger- 
ing $501,000. 

With  help  from  friends,  Smith  hired  law- 
yers and  accountants  to  unravel  the  fan- 
tastic IRS  claims.  Meanwhile,  the  agency 
began  selling  off  his  stored  grain,  using 
sledgehammers  to  batter  apart  his  bins. 
"High-handed."  "unlawful,"  declared  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  upon  hearing  what  IRS 
had  done. 

Nevertheless,  IRS  kept  custody  of  Smith's 
property  and  denied  him  Income  from  It  for 
four  years  before  deciding  that  he  actually 
owed  $54,573  in  taxes.  Smith  paid  this  "ran- 
som." as  he  termed  it,  so  that  he  could  re- 
cover his  land.  Another  year  Smith  overpaid 
his  taxes  biit  had  to  sue  to  force  IRS  to  give 
him  back  $7820  the  government  owed  him. 
And  to  this  day  IRS  is  still  after  him.  "I  did 
not  think  It  could  happen  In  the  United 
States,"  Smith  told  Senate  Investigators. 

But  I  have  found  that  It  does  happen.  To 
make  sure  that  people  who  complain  are  not 
Just  disgruntled  crackpots  or  conniving  tax 
dodgers.  I  traveled  across  the  country  talk- 
ing to  IRS  victims,  their  families  and  neigh- 
bors. And  I  found  that  when  IRS  misuses 
Its  vast  powers,  tne  people  most  likely  to 
suffer  are  not  gangsters  or  rich  tax  cheats. 
They  are  ordinary  people  who  do  not  com- 
mand batteries  of  lawyers  and  who  have  no 
special  Infiuence  in  Washington.  And  what 
IRS  does  to  one  citizen,  it  can  do  to  any 
other. 

KICKING   PEOPLE   AROUND 

Look  at  what  happened  not  long  ago  In 
Richland,  Mo.,  a  small  town  In  the  Ozark 
foothills.  As  he  told  the  Senate  committee, 
the  local  bank  president,  Gordon  W.  Warren, 
was  alone  in  his  ofBce  when  two  IRS  agents 
marched  In  and  demanded  the  records  of  a 
depositor.  "I'll  Just  notify  this  customer." 
Warren  said,  reaching  for  the  phone.  "If  you 
do  that."  an  agent  hold  him.  "you'll  be  liable 
to  a  $10,000  fine  and  a  ten-year  Imprison- 
ment." The  threats  were  as  illegal  as  they 
were  inexcusable.  But  how  could  Warren 
know? 

Down  the  street  an  IRS  agent  confronted  a 
waitress  with  a  $275  tax  claim.  When  she 
protested,  the  agent  threatened  to  confiscate 
and  "dispose  of"  her  old  car  unless  she  paid 
up  that  day.  Near  tears,  she  went  to  see 
Warren,  who  agreed  to  lend  her  the  $275 
necessary  to  ho!J  IRS  off.  Only  after  she 
spent  days  getting  a  sworn  affidavit  to  docu- 
ment her  deductions  did  IRS  admit  she  didn't 
owe  the  bill  which  It  tried  to  Intimidate  her 
Into  paying. 

Across  the  railroad.  Fred  and  Katherlne 
Tomllnson  run  a  one-room  Dairy  Queen 
shop.  They  have  never  made  a  lot  of  money, 
but  enough  to  rear  t^eir  children  and  make 
their  own  way.  On  March  31,  1965,  a  worried 
bank  cashier  ran  to  see  them.  "The  IRS  has 
seized  your  bank  account,"  he  reported. 
"They  claim  you  didn't  pay  your  taxes  last 
year."  Tomllnson  couldn't  understand:  "The 
government's  never  said  anjrthlng  to  us  about 
owing  any  money."  That  night,  he  and  his 
wife  dug  out  a  canceled  check  proving  they 
had  paid  in  full,  and  mailed  it  to  IRS. 
Meanwhile,  checks  they  previously  had  writ- 
ten bounced  becavise  of  the  IRS  seizure  of 
their  funds.  "I'm  so  ashamed,"  Katherlne 
told  her  husband.  Not  un$U  eight  days  later 
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would  IRS  restore  their  money— without  the 
least  apology  ,     ,, 

ThU  callous  disregard  ot  the  rights,  feelings 
and  welfare  of  ordlnarv  pec.ple  goes  on  a.l 
Uie  time.  Last  March  28.  IRS  without  fore- 
warning att^iched  the  salary  of  Chicago  sales- 
man Jerry  G  Pfnister,  Thus  PfnUter  was 
branded  as  flnanciaily  irresponsible'  In  the 
evea  of  his  as6.x-:ates  Only  later  would  IRb 
Klve  him  a  letter  admitting  that  It  had  made 
in  error  and  he  owed  nothing  But  that  has 
failed  to  restore  Pfnisters  reputation 

Conform     Or  Else  The  attitude  that  it  can 
do  as  It  pleases  sometimes  causes  IRS  to  lash 
out  vindictively   at   people  who  disagree  or 
cause  It  trouble,  even  at  it^  own  employes. 
Claude  F    Salter,  for  exi.raple.  Is  a  djstln- 
KuUhed   veteran  of   34   years  with   IRS    H  .s 
Record   as   chief   of   Its   San    Francisco   aud  t 
dlvlalon  was  so  outstanding  that  IBB  ■'^^\^, 
••we  cannot  deny  that  he  did  perform  well. 
Salter  was  stubborn,  though,  when  It  came 
to  prtnclples   To  superiors  who  asked  special 
Ueatment  for  certain  ta.Kpayers.  he  consist- 
ently said  no    SO  m  the  spring  of  1964.  these 
offlcUls  tried  to  have  him  declared  unfit  by 
ordering  him  to  the  U  S   Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Hospital  and  sending  along  a  letter  Imply- 
ing that  he  was  menially   HI    A  battery  of 
paychlatrlsts  and  physicians  told  Salter  that 
he  was  well  adjusted,  intelligent  and  healthy 
Nevertheless,  IRS  soon  demoted  him  to  a  les- 
■er  Job  where  he  could  not  influence  policy 
In  Dedh<un.  Mass.  3:-year-oId  accountant 
Donald  R   U>rd  responded  to  a  knoclc  on  his 
front  door  one  Saturday  morning.  sUU  In  his 
pajamas,  and  three  IRS  agents  pushed  past 
him   Into   his    home    They   ordered    him    to 
get  out  corporate  records  entrusted  to  him 
by   a   local    businessman     'You'd    better   co- 
dperate  if  you  expect  to  stay  m  business." 
Lord   was  w.trned     'CVjn't  make   any   phone 
callB.  or  you'll  be  subject  to  prosecution  " 

Aft«r  interrogating  him  m<3st  of  the  day. 
th«  agents  confiscated  boxes  of  papers, 
threatening  him  with  a  Jail  sentence  If  he 
resisted,  and  drove  away 

Soon  thereafter  a  neighbor  phoned  '  Stime 
ms  men  were  here  tixliv  asking  questions 
about  you."  Meanwhile.  IRS  agents  wei.t  to 
Lord's  bank  and  copied  his  rtnanclal  records 
Others  hounded  his  relatives  with  mterroga- 
Uona  and  even  Uled  to  question  his  88-year- 
old  grandmother 

Angered  and  worried.  Lord  engaged  a  dis- 
tinguished Boeton  lawyer.  Lawrence  O'Don- 
nell  SubsequenUy  IRS,  by  Its  own  admission. 
•tlbpoenaed  Lord  to  appear  at  a  conference 
in  a  secret  ofBce  which  had  been  carefully 
IrngKed  m  advance  Suddenly  Q-Donnell.  too. 
vaa  subjected  to  hoetUe  IRS  examination. 
An  employe  at  Boeton's  Carney  HoepiUl. 
where  O'Donnell  had  undergone  five  critical 
operations,  tipped  hUn  off  that  IRS  was  ques- 
ttonlng  his  medical  expenses  Moreover,  as 
IBS  later  admitted,  agents  pored  over  his  tax 
returns  covering  six  years,  hunting  futUely 
for  some  error. 

The  Federal  District  Court  In  Boston  de- 
clared that  IRSb  "unlawful  pressures' 
against  Lord  came  "close  to  extortion."  It 
ruled  the  seizure  of  the  business  records 
completely  illegal,  and  forbade  IRS  to  make 
any  further  use  of  them  Yet,  as  0'Dr>nnell 
■ubeequently  proved  with  testimony  of  one 
amnt  who  resigned  in  disgust.  IRS  made 
copies  of  these  records  and  continued  to  use 
them— in  arrogant  contempt  of  the  court 
order 

A  Double  Standard  And  now.  consider  un- 
disputed evidence  which  Sen  John  J.  Wil- 
liams (R  ,  Del  I  has  unveiled  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  It  shows  that  while  mercilessly 
trying  to  take  the  last  cent  of  some  taxpay- 
ers. IRS  has  treated  others  quite  differently 
Over  a  period  of  seven  years.  IRS  allowed 
tbe  New  York-based  real-estate  Arm  of  Webb 
*  Knapp  to  pile  up  tax  debts  of  more  than 
$27  million,  while  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 


ministration lavished  on  it  $67  million  In 
government-insured  loans  Upshot?  Webb  & 
Knapp  defaulted  on  the  loans,  and  IRS  In 
December  1965  wrote  off  a  whopping  $26 
million  as  ■uncollectible."  Similarly,  IRS 
last  year  simply  wrote  off  as  "uncollectible" 
a  tax  bill  of  more  than  $23  million  owed  by 
six  American  shipping  companies  controlled 
by  Greek  magnate  St.ivros  Nlarchos 

As  Senator  •Williams  notes,  still  harder  to 
explain  Is  the  treatment  of  people  like  Law- 
rence L  Cillanan  An  official  of  the  Steam- 
fltters  Local  No  562  In  St  Louis.  CalUnan 
was  convicted  In  1954  of  extortion,  received  a 
12-year  sentence  He  was  p.iroled  In  1960,  and 
In  April  1964  President  Johnson  commuted 
his  sentence,  thereby  enabling  him  to  be- 
come a  union  leader  again  The  same  month. 
IRS  settled  his  unpaid  tax  debt  of  $40,219.84 
for  a  token  $17,000  plus  an  agreement  that 
he  would  pay  m"re  If  his  Income  rose  "No 
prospect  of  .iny  material  increase  (In  In- 
come i,"  said  IRS  \  few  months  later.  Cal- 
lanan's  union  lieutenant.  John  L.  Lawler. 
handed  over  $25,0<JO  to  'Friends  of  LB.J." 
Next,  Call.uian.  supposedly  without  money 
for  his  taxes,  kicked  in  $2000  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  Then  he  emerged 
as  director  of  the  lush  ""voluntary"'  political 
fund  of  Local  No  562,  his  salary  reported  at 
$15,000  to  $20,000. 

Honest  citizens  can  derive  little  comfort, 
too,  from  the  knowledge  that  IRS  has  issued 
a  special  ruling  to  reduce  the  tax  that  crimi- 
nals owe  on  money  they  steal:  Internal  Reve- 
nue BuUeUn  No  i966-42  of  October  17.  1966. 
states:  ■"Embezzled  funds  will  be  Uiken  into 
account  If  a  taxpayer  chooses  the  benefits  of 
the  income-averaging  provisions."  So  If  a 
crook  gets  away  with,  say.  $UX),0OO.  It  will  be 
okay  for  him  to  pay  taxes  on  only  $20,000  of 
stolen  money  a  year  over  a  five-year  period. 

A    BRIDLE    rOR     BURBAUCRACr 

In  the  face  of  such  outrageous  practices, 
why  do  we  allow  IRS  power  that  we  would 
not  dare  entrust  to  any  other  agency?  We 
would  never  allow  police  to  roam  the  land 
grabbing  property,  confiscating  bank  ac- 
counts [persecuting  people  at  will.  If  we  ever 
are  to  start  preventing  Big  Bureaucracy  from 
dehumanizing  our  lives,  the  place  to  begin 
Is  with  the  most  powerful  bureaucracy  of 
all— the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Aghast  at  the  discovery  that  IRS  was  read- 
ing prlviite  letters.  Congress  passed  a  law  In 
1965  forbidding  It  to  further  rifle  the  malls. 
Commissioner  Sheldon  Cohen  has  pledged 
an  end  to  the  illegal  wiretapping,  bugging 
and  other  Illegalities,  promised  to  purge  IRS 
of  the  attitude  that  the  taxpayer  Is  the  "ad- 
versary." Experience  shows,  though,  that  no 
government  agency  can  be  trusted  to  reform 
Itself.  Clearly,  some  reforms  from  the  outside 
are  needed 

Senator  Magnuson.  Joined  by  50  other 
.Senators,  has  proposed  the  establishment  of 
Small  Tax  Courts  where  taxpayers— without 
hiring  a  lawyer — could  Informally  present 
grlev.inces  In  disputes  with  IRS  inv.jlvlng 
less  than  $2500  But.  In  line  with  the  basic 
legal  principle  that  a  man  Is  Innocent  until 
proved  guilty.  Congress  must  now  make  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  arbitrary 
powers  which  IRS  has  demonstrated  Itself 
unfit  to  exercise  Before  grabbing  anyone's 
s.il.iry  nr  bank  account,  IRS  should  have  to 
show  In  court  some  proof  that  taxes  are 
owed  Before  walking  off  with  all  a  man  owns, 
IRS  should  be  required  to  convince  a  Judge 
that  the  taxpayer  Is  hiding  his  money  or  U 
about  to  fiee 

It  is  important  for  all  of  us  to  stop  being 
afraid  of  IRS.  When  It  acts  unfairly,  we 
should  speak  out 

Let  your  Congressman  know  what  you 
think  of  IRS  abuses-  and  that  your  vote  In 
1968  Is  going  to  be  Influenced  by  what  he 
does  to  stop  them  More<jver,  If  you  have 
doctimentary  evidence  of  such  abuses,  give  It 
to  your  Congressman  or  to  the  Senate  In- 


vestigators -    For    ^nly    public    indignation, 
backed  by  facts,  will  force  reforms. 

Reforms  no  doubt  will  make  the  work  of 
IRS  somewhat  more  difficult.  But  In  recent 
years  we  have  chosen,  through  the  courts,  to 
erect  a  maze  of  legal  procedures  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  most  depraved  and  dan- 
gerous criminals.  It  Is  time  we  did  something 
about  protecting  the  rights  of  the  honest 
American  taxpayer,  too. 


THE  NATIONAL  GUARD  AND  RIOTS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent order  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  increa.se  the  training  of  National 
Guard  units  in  the  techniques  of  riot 
control  are  commendable.  However,  in 
the  light  of  events  in  Detroit,  they  seem 
too  much  like  "locking  the  barn  door 
after  the  horse  has  been  stolen."  The 
very  structure  of  the  National  Guard  Is 
such  that  one  of  its  primary  functions 
is  to  serve  in  emergencies  at  the  order 
of  the  State  Governors.  And  the  riots  in 
major  cities  are  precisely  the  sorts  of 
emergencies  that  demand  use  of  Guard 
units.  Nevertheless.  In  Detroit,  objective 
observers  reported  that  the  Michigan 
National  Guardsmen  were  ill  prepared 
to  carry  out  their  function.  Morale  was 
poor,  discipline  was  lacking,  and  the 
tactics  used  were  open  to  serious  question. 
I  should  like  to  quote  a  few  paragraphs 
from  the  current  Time  magazine: 

In  Detroit  as  in  Newark,  where  over-excited 
police  aud  state  troopers  engaged  In  a  brief 
shootout  with  one  another  by  mistake,  fin 
discipline   was    lethally    lax 

That  was  also  true  of  National  Guard*- 
men.  The  crack  of  the  snipers  bullet— and 
someUmes  simply  the  bang  of  a  firecracker 
or  the  pop  of  a  light  bulb— brought  forti 
f.intastlc  fusillades  from  police  and  National 
Guard  rifles,  shotguns,  machine  guns  and 
pistols  .  Four-year-old  Tonla  Blandlng  wbi 
shot  dead  In  an  apartment  when  lawmen 
saw  her  uncle  strike  a  match  to  light  t 
cigarette,  mistook  the  flare  for  a  sniper"! 
muzzle  flash,  and  poured  bullets  through  the 
window. 

By  any  measure,  the  Guard"s  performanc* 
was  appalling.  National  Guard  armed  per- 
sonnel carriers  rumbled  through  the  streeti 
blasting  out  street  lights  with  50-caL 
machine  guns  and  spraying  downtown  sus- 
pect buildings.  Seeing  a  negro  man  wali 
by.  one  Guardsman,  rifle  at  the  ready, 
ordered.  "You  get  out  of  here.  boy.  Paster, 
boy.  You  run  out  of  here."  The  man  had  no 
choice  but  to  accept  the  humiliation  and  Jog 
off,  A  couple  and  their  three  friends  w«r» 
ordered  to  He  on  the  ground,  and  then  were 
threatened  by  more  than  a  dozen  Guardsmen 
armed  with  automatic  weapons.  Lieut.  Gen- 
eral John  L.  Throckmorton,  the  Army  pars- 
troop  commander  who  took  control  of  tl» 
Guardsmen  when  they  were  federaiued. 
was  asked  what  he  thought  of  them.  "'Look, 
he  pleaded,  "dont  put  me  on  a  spot  111» 
that.'" 

Governor  Romney  was  even  more  to  the 
point  ■  W'c  knew  we  couldn"t  depend  on  the 
National  Guard"  he  admitted.  ■•That"8  why 
we  asked  for  the  Army."'  The  paratroop* 
some  40 'c  of  them  Viet  N.im  veterans  and 
more  than  one-fourth  of  them  Negroes.  dl»- 
played  stern  fire  discipline  and  did  an  ei- 
cellent  Job  "Our  policy  Is  to  use  an  absolute 
minimum   of    force"    explained    a   paratroop 
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colonel.   "I"d   rather  miss   100   snipers  than 
hit  a  single  Innocent  person." 

The  Guardsmen  were  not  wholly  to  blame. 
Most  are  young.  Inexperienced  "weekend  war- 
riors" Incapable  of  handling  what  some  offi- 
cials are  now  calling  "urban  guerrilla  war- 
fare^'.  Riot-control  training  barely  exists; 
even  military  policemen  In  the  Guard  re- 
ceive only  one  day  of  It.  In  New  Jersey,  where 
the  Guardsmen's  rough  behavior  brought  a 
barrage  of  protests  from  Negroes.  National 
Guard  Major  General  James  F.  Cantwell  con- 
ceded that  the  time  had  come  for  special 
training.  '"It  Is  apparent"  he  wTote  In  a  let- 
ter to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  "that  there 
Is  a  need  for  an  Immediate  re-examlnatlon 
of  the  currently  prescribed  training,  tactics 
and  techniques." 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire,  with  no  Negro  prob- 
lem confronting  it,  has  nevertheless  ef- 
fected a  system  of  riot  control  coordi- 
nated between  State  police  and  the  New 
Hampshire  National  Guard.  The  tech- 
niques, set  up  by  Colonel  Regan  of  the 
State  police  and  General  McSwiney  of 
the  National  Guard,  have  been  accepted 
as  a  proper  means  of  riot  control.  The 
State  police  have  not  only  trained  law- 
enforcement  officers  in  local  communities 
in  these  techniques,  but  have  been  in- 
vited into  the  neighboring  States  of 
Maine  and  Vermont.  The  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Police  have  been  consulted 
by  the  FBI;  and  when  that  organization 
published  its  manual  on  riot  control  at 
the  President's  direction  a  few  years 
ago,  the  assistance  of  Colonel  Regan  was 
acknowledged.  The  New  Hampshire  State 
police  have  published  their  own  manual 
of  procedures  pertaining  to  crowd  and 
riot  control  which  has  been  distributed 
to  State  police  agencies  throughout  the 
United  States.  And  it  is  also  worthy  of 
note  that  Colonel  Regan  is  recognized 
througliout  the  Nation  as  an  authority 
on  the  problems  of  riot  control. 

Certainly,  New  Hampshire  is  one  of 
the  first  States  to  have  its  National 
Guard  cooperate  with  its  State  police 
in  a  unified  operation  to  control  disor- 
ders. It  is  e.ssential,  Mr.  President,  that 
all  other  States  go  further  than  the  mere 
training  of  National  Guard  units  In  these 
new  and  necessary  techniques.  Complete, 
smooth  coordination  between  various 
law  enforcement  agencies  is  imperative. 
Otherwi.sc,  the  inadequacy  of  the  deter- 
rent forces  will  serve  as  temptation  for 
further  disorder,  as  well  as  cause  loss  of 
public  confidence  in  the  capability  of  the 
enforcement  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  the  lead  editorial  in 
yesterday's  Washington  Po.st  is  particu- 
lirly  appropriate.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
^s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
&s  follows: 

Suppressing  Instjkrection 
The  first  lesson  the  Nation  must  absorb 
"jom  the  open  warfare  In  the  cities  Is  that 
J^oet  all  of  the  police  forces  and  National 
uuard  units  which  have  been  Involved  have 
not  acquitted  themselves  with  glory.  In  re- 
ports from  many  cities,  but  particularly  In 
wose  from  Newark  and  Detroit.  It  Is  clear 
J'^t  policemen  and  guardsmen  were  terrified 
°y  what  they  confronted  and  reacted  more 
"**  ^'Kllantes  than  like  professionals, 
"i's  Is  a  harsh  Judgment  to  make  about 


the  men  who  were  attempting  to  save  those 
cities  from  looters,  flre-bombers  and  snipers. 
But  it  is  a  Judgment  that  is  recognized  by 
Major  Cavanagh's  proposal  for  Federal  riot 
police  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  by  an  appeal 
from  the  National  Guard  Association  for  a 
complete  re-evaluatlon  by  the  Army  of  the 
tactics  now  prescribed  lor  crowd  and  riot 
control. 

Neither  the  Judgment  nor  the  appeal 
should  come  as  a  surprise.  Nothing  in  the 
traiiUng  or  experience  of  policemen  or 
guardsmen  has  equipped  them  to  face  the 
new  kind  of  lawlessness  presented  in  our 
cities.  The  problem  is  a  difficult  one.  Riot- 
ing, arson,  looting  and  sniping  must  be  put 
down  quickly  and  forcefully  when  they 
erupt.  But  they  must  be  put  down  with  tac- 
tics and  with  weapons  that  separate  the  in- 
nocent from  the  guilty  and  that  do  not  en- 
courage the  belief,  already  far  too  widespread 
in  the  slums,  that  law  and  order  mean  sup- 
pression and  mistreatment  for  all  who  hap- 
pen to  be  there.  The  problem  Is  dlsquleUngly 
like  that  of  the  hamlets  of  Vietnam:  how 
to  disarm  the  terrorists  while  winning  the 
loyalty  of  the  others. 

It  Is  wrong — morally  and  tactically — for 
the  police  to  stand  by  and  watch  looters  ran- 
sack stores,  as  they  did  In  the  first  hours  of 
the  trouble  in  Detroit.  That  was  a  calculated 
risk,  taken  by  police  in  the  hope  that  things 
would  quiet  down,  but  it  served  only  to 
create  the  belief  that  all  looting  would  go 
impunlshed.  It  is  Just  as  wrong — morally 
and  tactically — for  police  or  guardsmen  to 
spray  apartment  buildings  with  indiscrimi- 
nate machinegun  flre  because  they  think  a 
sniper  is  firing  at  them  from  one  window. 
Such  haphazard  shooting  is  wrong  morally 
because  it  Is  likely  to  kill  more  of  the  liuio- 
cent  than  of  the  guilty;  it  Is  wrong  tactically 
because,  as  the  FBI  has  told  police  forces,  it 
Is  not  the  effective  way  to  stop  sniping. 

The  bankruptcy  of  thinking  about  how  to 
cope  with  this  kind  of  insurrection  is  illus- 
trated by  the  reported  statement  of  the  Com- 
mander of  the  New  York  National  Guard 
that  it  is  "entirely  possible"  he  will  order 
the  use  of  hand  grenades,  recoilless  rlfies, 
bazookas,  and  other  "heavy  weapons"  If  New 
York  City  has  trouble  like  Detroit's.  It  is  not 
much  comfort  that  he  thinks  the  chance  of 
using  artillery  is  "very  remote."  In  light  of 
the  way  in  which  machine  guns  were  used 
in  Detroit,  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  a  sin- 
gle sniper's  flre  would  result  In  a  bazooka  at- 
tack on  an  apartment  building,  killing  the 
sniper  but  also  killing  everyone  else  in  the 
building. 

All  this  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
police  and  guardsmen  are  letting  fear  and 
passion  overrun  Judgment.  This  may  be  un- 
derstandable because  tbe  situations  are  terri- 
fying. But  it  is  not  acceptable  because  over- 
kill can  create  only  more  terror  and  hatred 
among  the  innocent  and  can  serve  only  to 
escalate  the  fighting.  A  man  who  is  shot  at  for 
doing  nothing  is  likely  to  find  a  gun  and 
shoot  first  the  next  time. 

There  Is  something  quite  significant  In  the 
welcome  that  the  bystanders  In  Detroit  gave 
to  the  paratroopers.  It  tells  us  that  the  peo- 
ple In  the  slums  who  were  Innocent  believed 
the  military  would  get  the  job  done — quickly, 
efficiently,  and  fairly — something  they  did 
not  believe  the  police  could  do  or  that  the 
Guard  had  done. 

The  easy  lesson  to  be  drawn  is  that  Federal 
troops — or  Federal  riot  police — should  be 
committed  quickly  to  quell  every  disturb- 
ance. But  this  is  so  out  of  keeping  with  the 
entire  tradition  of  America  that  it  must  be 
avoided.  The  primary  function  of  every  level 
of  government  is  to  maintain  law  and  order. 
If  our  cities  and  our  states  can  no  longer  do 
this,  the  structure  of  the  Nation  Is  In  even 
graver  danger  than  these  riots  have  Indi- 
cated. 

The  greater  lesson  is  that  the  local  police 
forces  have  lost  touch  with  reality.  A  major 


reason  why  ghetto  dwellers  do  not  cooperate 
with  the  police  Is  that  they  fear  and  hate 
police.  The  Indiscriminate  shooting,  intimi- 
dation, and  arresting  that  went  on  in  De- 
troit and  Newark  can  only  intensify  that  fear 
and  hatred.  It  Is  up  to  the  President's  new 
Commission  to  give  us  leadership  on  how  to 
break  this  circle.  It  is  also  up  to  that  Com- 
mission to  give  the  police  a  new  set  of  tactics 
on  how  to  deal  with  this  kind  of  Insurrec- 
tion, a  set  that  is  based  on  firmness  with  the 
criminals  but  on  decent  respect  for  the  by- 
standers. 

The  problem  of  the  National  Guard  Is 
somewhat  easier.  In  some  places,  like  Mary- 
land, Guard  units  have  distinguished  them- 
selves In  handling  riots.  In  few  places  do  they 
start  with  the  disadvantages  of  distrust  that 
the  police  face.  But  the  tactics  and  the  train- 
ing of  the  Guardsmen  are  totally  Inadequate. 
It  is  up  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  to 
see  that  these  units  become  able  to  restore 
law  and  order  fairly  and  efficiently.  If  the 
Guard  is  unable  to  accomplish  that,  its  use- 
fulness Is  ended  and  It  should  be  dissolved. 


CREDIT  CARD  STUDY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  study 
presently  being  undertaken  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  in  conjunction  with 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  excit- 
ing Innovations  in  the  banking  industry 
today — the  credit  card. 

Although  presently  constituting  only  a 
small  percentage  of  total  bank  business — 
credit  card  operations  are  not  yet  a  bil- 
lion dollar  business — the  credit  card  is 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  and  most  con- 
troversial developments  in  bank  technol- 
ogy. It  is  because  of  this  growth  and  con- 
troversy that  I  was  pleased  to  hear  of  the 
much  warranted  attention  being  granted 
this  field. 

On  one  side  of  the  credit  card  discus- 
sion the  card  is  seen  as  the  panacea  for 
keeping  the  banking  industry  abreast  of 
advances  in  the  remainder  of  the  private 
economy.  It  is  seen  as  a  beginning  toward 
the  "checkless  society"  and  the  arrival  of 
computer  banking  at  Its  peak. 

On  the  other  hand,  charges  have  been 
made  that  credit  card  programs  are  dan- 
gerous to  the  bank  depositor  because 
cards  overextend  credit  with  inadequate 
control,  to  the  consumer  because  they 
make  loans  and  excessive  borrowing  too 
easy,  to  the  retail  credit  card  firms  be- 
cause banks  may  tend  to  dominate  this 
field  and  stifle  competition,  and  to  the 
bank  itself  because  volume  requirements 
of  credit  card  operations  may  force  credit 
cards  to  be  too  dominant  in  the  mix  of 
bank  services. 

Despite  such  argument,  however,  there 
Is  unanimity  that  the  credit  card  will 
have  a  far-reaching  Impact  on  both  the 
banking  indu.^try  and  the  consumer. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  huge  Impact 
credit  cards  will  have  makes  understand- 
ing and  evaluating  their  Implications  of 
the  utmost  Importance.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve along  with  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  and  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  are,  therefore,  to  be 
commended  for  seeking  the  knowledge 
to  deal  with  the  significant  questions 
arising  with  new  technology. 

For  the  moment  we  have  our  leisure  to 
examine  the  credit  card  area.  It  is  still 
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a  phenomenuri  confined  to  a  relative^' 
few  banks  and  amounting  to  a  small  pro- 
portion of  bank  bu.smess.  Further,  it  is 
primarily  the  large  banks  which  are  in- 
volved In  the  field;  banks  that  can  afford 
whatever  risk  there  is  in  this  field  The 
"checkless  society.  '  tno,  is  something  not 
Immediately  around  the  next  comer 

It  is  eminently  clear,  however,  that 
this  field  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
in  the  country  A  field  nonexistent  in  the 
early  1950  s  has  grown  to  the  point  where 
there  are  now  a  reported  1,000  credit  card 
or  related  plans  m  operation  This  is  an 
area.  In  other  words,  of  great  concern 
for  national  policymaking 

I  am  convinced  that  an  effort  toward 
understanding  this  field  is  being  made. 
and  I  draw  this  information  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate 


THE   REACTIVATION   OP  THE   BAT- 
TLESHIP "NEW  JERSEY" 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  commend  heartily  the  decLslon  of  Sec- 
retary McNamara,  to  reactivate  the  bat- 
tleship Sew  Jersey  and  to  assign  it  to  the 
Pacific  fleet  for  duty  off  South  Vietnam. 
I  have  long  contended  that  the  larger 
grins  of  a  battleship  with  their  longer 
range  would  augment  the  firepower  of 
the  United  States  In  Southeast  Asia.  Too. 
the  use  of  the  battleship  will  not  be  con- 
tingent on  weather  conditions  which  fre- 
quently hamper  the  use  of  alrpower. 

The  Netc  Jersey's  16-inch  guns  can  fire 
1.900-pound  projectiles  15  miles  ln.<ilde 
North  Vietnam  while  the  ship  Is  stand- 
ing 6  miles  offshore.  This  compares  very 
favorably  with  crul.sers  and  destroyers. 

Although  it  is  estimated  the  reactiva- 
tion of  the  ship  will  take  9  months,  the 
shakedown  phase  for  its  1.400  men  and 
70  officers  can  be  accomplished  during  its 
trip  to  Vietnam.  At  that  time,  the  New 
Jersey  will  be  the  only  major  battleship 
on  active  duty  in  the  navies  of  the  major 
world  powers. 

And  In  this  era  of  small  conflicts  In  re- 
mote sections  of  the  world,  the  voice  of 
the  Sew  Jersey  will  be  heard  effectively 
in  the  Idiom  of  modern  warfare. 


BATTLESHIPS    FOR    THE    VIETNAM 
WAR 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  Senators 
who  have  srx)ken  out  in  favor  of  the  use 
of  battleships  in  the  Vietnam  war  were 
informed  yesterday  that  the  New  Jer- 
sey— presently  at  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Shipyard— will  be  reactivated  and  used 
to  bombard  Vietnamese  targets  with  its 
16-lnch  guris 

The  decision  yesterday  by  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  concurred  In  a  Navy 
proposal  to  bring  the  battlewagon  back 
into  service.  It  means  that  the  United 
States  will  have  the  only  combat-capable 
battleship  in  the  world  today 

It  was  announced  late  in  May  that  an 
$800,000  exploratory  demothballing  of 
the  New  Jersey  would  take  place  to  as- 
certain the  cost  of  readying  the  ship  for 
Vietnam  duty. 

I  am  informed  that  the  New  Jersey's 
electronic  equipment  will  be  updated,  and 
that  the  .ship  will  be  ready  for  service  In 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  area  probably  by  May 
or  June  of  next  year. 


As  I  pointed  out  m  a  speech  to  the 
Senate  on  April  11: 

We  have  lost  enough  aircraft  and  had 
enough  men  killed  m  strikes  against  targets 
within  battleship  range  to  Justify  the  com- 
missioning and  m.tnnlng  of  at  least  three 
battleships 

That  as.sertion  is  even  more  valid  to- 
day, as  our  plane  losses  over  North  Viet- 
nam have  pa.-sed  the  600  mark  The  cost 
of  the  war  is  astronomical:  some  $75  mil- 
lion per  day  This  does  not  count  the 
tragedy  of  the  Forrcstal.  which  probably 
has  cost  upwards  of  5175.000,000  and  a 
great  number  of  casualties. 

The  cost  more  than  justifies  the  em- 
ployment of  battleships  to  strike  targets 
to  which  we  are  now  committing  and 
risking  men  and  aircraft 

Speculation  in  the  pre.ss  today  Is  that 
the  big  guns  of  the  New  Jersey— guns 
which  can  hurl  2.000-pound  shells  some 
20  miles — "could  hit  85  percent  of  the 
irvland  tariiets  now  being  bombed  In 
South  and  North  Vietnam  "  I  am  not 
competent  to  evaluate  that  preci.se  .sta- 
tistic, but  I  have  been  mfonned  by  mili- 
tary men  that  a  clear  majority  of  coastal 
targets  in  the  battle  area  can  be  brought 
under  the  guns  of  the  New  Jersey.  If  this 
is  true.  It  should  make  a  marked  differ- 
ence in  the  rate  of  lo.sse.s  of  our  aircraft 
and  pilots  on  both  sides  of  the  17th 
parallel 

I  commt  nd  Mr  McNamara  for  this  de- 
cision. I  think  It  should  have  been  made 
many  montlis  ago. 

I  would  not  be  too  surprised  if.  some- 
where down  the  road,  the  use  of  the 
Neic  Jersey  should  prove  to  be  so  rela- 
tively economical,  efficacious,  and  mili- 
tarily sound  that  another  of  our  moth- 
balled  battleships— the  Iowa,  the  Mis- 
souri, or  the  Wisconsin — might  be 
brought  into  service. 

For  the  time  being,  we  can  be  a.ssured 
that  the  ma.sslve  firepower  of  the  New 
Jersey  and  the  service  of  her  1.400-man, 
70-otticer  crew,  will  be  a  part  of  the  ef- 
fort to  bring  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  a 
conclusion 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  press 
accounts  of  the  decision  to  reactivate  the 
New  Jersey,  and  otiier  related  material, 
be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

[From   the   New   York   Times,   Aug    2,    19671 
The  New  Jersky  Is  Cm-lzd  to  Dt-TY— World 
W^R  II  Battleship  To  Be  Reactivated  for 
War 


W.ASHiNCTON,  .August  1  -  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  .S  McNamara  today  ordered  the 
battleship  New  Jersey  taken  out  of  moth- 
balls to  bolster  United  Stales  naval  fire 
power  In  the  Vietnam  war. 

.\  Pentagon  iinnoiincement  said  it  would 
take  nine  to  10  months  to  prepare  the  big 
battle  wai^on  for  sea  duty 

The  cost  of  reactivating  the  ship  "on  an 
austere  basis."  will  be  approximately  *27- 
mlUlou.  the  Pentagon  said. 

Stripping  away  the  preservatives  and  re- 
storing the  ship  for  active  duty  will  require 
atKiut  nine  months. 

Tentative  plans  are  for  the  New  Jersey  to 
undergo  the  u.sual  'shakedown"  ph,a«e  while 
on  the  way  to  Vietnam  where  her  16-lnch 
^ns  win  be  used  to  bombard  deep  Into 
North  Vietnam's  coastal  areas 

The  shakedown  ph.ise  will  Involve  test 
nrlng  of  the  heavy  guns  and  training  for  the 


battleship's  crew  of  1.400  enlisted  men  and 
about  70  officers. 

The  Navy  a  few  days  ago  completed  an 
$800,000  study  ordered  by  Mr.  McNamara  to 
determine  how  much  It  would  cost  to  get  the 
New  Jersev  back  Into  fighting  condition. 

Many  naval  officers  have  contended  for 
some  time  that  a  battleship's  bigger  gun* 
and  longer  firing  range  would  significantly 
bolster  United  States  fire  power  In  the  war. 
Mr.  McNamara  ordered  the  New  Jersey  re- 
activated on  the  basis  of  a  Navy  recom- 
mendation. 

He  said  the  ship  would  be  assigned  to  the 
Pacific  Fleet  "to  augment  the  naval  gunflr* 
support  In  Southeast  Asia." 

The  Pentagon  said  modernization  work 
would  be  limited  mainly  to  an  updating  of 
the  New  Jersey's  electronic  equipment. 

SHELLING    RED    TRAmC 

The  Seventh  Fleet  currently  has  two  or 
three  crul.sers  and  a  larger  number  of  de- 
stroyers assigned  to  shelling  Communist 
coastal  traffic  and  inland  targets  of  North 
Vietnam. 

The  New  Jersey  will  bring  to  bear  nine 
16-lnch  guns,  compared  with  the  eight-Inch 
guns  of  the  cruisers  and  five-Inch  weapons  of 
the  destrovers 

T'le  battleship's  16-lnch  barrels  can  hurl 
a  1  900-pound  projectile  15  miles  inside 
North  Vietnam  while  standing  off  the  coast 
six  miles  In  addition  to  her  biggest  guns, 
the  New  Jersey's  armament  Includes  20  five- 
Inch  guns 

The  45  000-ton.  887-foot-long  vessel  wm 
first  commissioned  In  May.  1943,  at  the  PhUa- 
delphla  Naval  Shipyard  where  she  now  lies 
in  reserve.  She  served  in  the  Pacific  from 
January.  1944.  until  the  Japanese  surrender 
In  the  summer  of  1945. 

Adm.  William  P.  Halsey  used  the  New  Jer- 
sey as  his  flagship  when  he  conunanded  the 
United  States  Third  Fleet  In  the  Pacific. 

The  New  Jersey  later  served  with  the 
United  Nations  forces  In  Korea,  firing  more 
than  7.000  rounds  of  16-lnch  shells  against 
Communist  targets  during  two  tours  of  duty 
In  the  Korean  war. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Aug  J. 
19671 

Betibed   Battxeship  To  Be  Reactivatxd 

The  Defense  Department  announced  yes- 
terday it  would  send  the  reactivated  battle- 
ship USS  New  Jersey  to  bombard  Vietnam 
targets  with  Its  16-lnch  guns.  It  will  be  the 
worlds   only   combat-capable   battleship. 

The  Pentagon  said  It  would  spend  $27  mU- 
Uon  and  in  months  to  take  the  New  Jersey 
out  of  mothballs  at  Philadelphia  and  reflt 
it  for  duty  with  the  7th  fleet 

The  Navv  recently  completed  an  $800,000 
study  to  determine  whether  or  not  It  would 
be  economically  feasible  to  refurbish  » 
battlewagon  for  duty  In  Vietnam.  Yesterdays 
announcement  was  expected. 

The  New  Jersey,  retired  10  years  ago,  u 
equipped  with  nine  16-lnch  guns  which  can 
hurl  a  1900-pound  projectile  21  miles. 

Battleship  proponents  claim  the  big  guM 
could  hit  85  per  cent  of  the  inland  target* 
now  being  bombed  in  South  and  North  Viet- 
nam. ^ 

There  are  no  battleships  now  active  in  ine 
U.S.  Navy.  Three  others— the  Iowa.  ■Wisconsin 
and  Missouri-  also  are  in  mothballs. 

Nor  are  there  any  serviceable  battleship* 
operating  In  other  navies,  which  will  maW 
the  New  Jersey  the  only  combat-ready  dbV 
tleshlp  in  the  world. 


(Prom  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune. 

May   13,   1967] 

Battleships.  Pinallt? 

It  now  appears  Wyoming's  Senator  Hansen 

has  achieved  at  least  a  partial  victory  in  the 

matter  of  battleships  for  Vietnam.  On  ApnJ 

12  the  freshman  Republican  from  our  staw 

in  a  Senate  floor  speech  called  on  the  Defenw 

Department  to  order  the  recommlsslonlng  oi 
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two  battleships  for  use  in  the  war  In  the 

Par  East. 

Yesterday,  the  Navy  was  reported  to  have 
asked  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  for 
permission  to  de-mothball  at  least  one  of  the 
four  big  World  War  II  battleships  now  in 
fleet  storage.  The  most  likely  candidate  for 
the  re-commlsslonlng  is  the  New  Jersey  with 
a  main  battery  of  nine  16-lnch  guns. 

Despite  denial  by  the  Pentagon  that  any 
such  request  has  been  made  by  the  Navy, 
the  story  apparently  originated  from  two  gooid 
sources:  Rep.  Richard  S.  Schwelker  (R-Pa.), 
a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  whose  home  district  (Montgom- 
ery County.  Pa.)  adjoins  Philadelphia  where 
the  New  Jersey  is  In  storage;  and  the  New 
York  Times. 

The  New  Jersey  or  any  other  battleship  of 
its  class  would  be  employed  in  Vietnam  for 
offshore  fire  support  missions.  As  this  news- 
paper has  pointed  out  In  a  previous  editorial. 
Its  capabilities  Include  delivery  of  a  2,700-lb. 
round  of  ammunition  a  maximum  distance  of 
24  miles,  with  higher  precision  performance 
and  under  maximum  safety  conditions  to  Its 
crew  compared  to  those  afforded  an  aircraft 
and  its  personnel. 


AMBASSADOR  GOLDBERG  LETTER 
TO  ABA  PRESIDENT  FORCEFULLY 
STATES  THE  CASE  FOR  RATIFICA- 
TION OF  THE  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
CONVENTIONS— CXI 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Bar  Association  Is  presently 
holding  its  annual  convention  in  Hono- 
lulu. It  is  expected  that  the  delegates 
will  take  some  formal  position  on  the 
Human  Rights  Conventions  on  Forced 
Labor,  Political  Rights  of  Women,  and 
Slavery,  all  of  which  are  presently  be- 
fore the  full  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. 

On  May  8,  1967,  Ambassador  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg  met  with  the  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  Orison  Mar- 
den.  Ambassador  Goldberg's  objective,  at 
that  time,  was  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  affirmative  Senate  action  on 
these  three  human  rights  conventions. 

On  May  11,  1967,  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg wrote  to  Mr.  Marden,  forcefully 
summarizing  his  support  of  U.S.  ratifi- 
cation and  urging  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation to  lend  its  great  prestige  to  the 
fight  for  ratification. 

I  think,  as  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion meets  at  its  annual  convention,  it 
would  be  good  to  recall  particularly  one 
paragraph  of  Ambassador  Goldberg's 
letter  to  Orison  Marden : 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  Is  or  Is  not  a 
matter  of  "international  concern"  and 
properly  within  the  treaty  power  must  be 
determined  by  contemporary  fact — by  refer- 
ence to  the  effective  protection  of  our  coun- 
try's interests  in  an  increasingly  Interde- 
pendent world.  I  would  be  extremely  disap- 
pointed to  see  the  American  Bar  Association 
give  support  to  a  restrictive  conception  of 
the  treaty  pyower  which  would  make  us  the 
only  major  country  Impotent  to  participate 
through  treaties  In  the  world-wide  promo- 
tion of  basic  human  rights  whose  Imple- 
mentation Is  vital  to  the  achievement  of  our 
foreign  policy  objectives.  Including  that  of 
TOrld  peace. 

Mr.  President,  Ambassador  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg  has  once  again  brilliantly  and 
convincingly  presented  a  compelling  ar- 
Pument  for  Senate  ratification  of  the 
Human  Rights  Conventions  on  Forced 


Labor,  Political  Rights  of  Women,  and 
Slavery. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  May  11,  1967,  from  Ambassador 
Goldberg  to  Orison  Marden,  Esq.,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

u.s.  repbesentatrve  to  the 

United  Nations, 

May  11,1967. 
Orison  Marden,  Esq., 
President,  American  Bar  Association, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  It  was  good  of  you  to 
come  at  short  notice  to  lunch  with  me  Mon- 
day to  discuss  the  three  human  rights  con- 
ventions now  under  consideration  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee.  As 
you  requested,  I  am  sending  along,  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  Board  of  Governors,  copies 
of  my  statement  before  the  Subcommittee  as 
well  as  a  memorandum  of  law  explaining 
why  our  adherence  to  these  conventions 
would  be  a  proper  exercise  of  the  treaty 
power. 

As  I  emphasized  during  our  luncheon  to- 
gether, It  is  very  important  to  my  work  here 
that  the  Senate  act  favorably  on  these  con- 
ventions before  the  summer  recess.  I  would 
therefore  hope  that  the  Board  of  Governors 
could  express  Its  support  for  the  conventions 
or,  at  the  very  least,  take  such  action  as  will 
enable  the  Senate  Subcommittee  to  complete 
its  work  on  the  conventions  without  further 
delay. 

Needless  to  say,  approval  of  the  three 
treaties  under  consideration  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  would  not 
involve  a  decision  one  way  or  another  on 
other  human  rights  conventions.  These  other 
conventions  can  and  should  be  considered 
separately  on  their  merits  If  and  when  they 
are  presented  to  the  Senate  for  advice  and 
consent. 

Why  the  Interests  of  our  country  would  be 
served  by  ratification  of  the  three  conven- 
tions now  under  consideration  in  the  Senate 
Is  indicated  In  my  enclosed  statement.  Our 
failure  to  ratify  United  Nations  conventions 
on  such  fundamental  human  rights  as 
slavery,  forced  labor,  and  the  political  rights 
of  women  has  become,  quite  frankly,  a  major 
diplomatic  embarrassment.  Our  ratification 
of  these  conventions,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  encourage  other  countries  which  have 
not  yet  ratified  to  reconsider  their  stand  and 
put  us  In  a  position,  as  a  party,  to  exert  our 
Influence  more  efTectively  on  behalf  of  the 
International  observance  of  these  basic 
standards. 

The  United  Nations,  as  you  know,  has 
proclaimed  1968  as  the  International  Year 
for  Human  Rights,  a  year  for  new  achieve- 
ments and  progress  In  this  Important  area 
of  International  concern.  Our  country  would 
be  in  a  better  position  to  participate  effec- 
tively In  the  UN's  program  for  Human  Rights 
Year  U  we  could  ratify  the  three  treaties 
before  the  year  begins. 

The  various  legal  questions  that  have 
been  raised  with  regard  to  the  three  con- 
ventions should  be  fully  answered,  I  believe. 
In  the  enclosures.  The  conventions  deal  with 
matters  already  within  the  Federal  com- 
petence, so  that  no  Federal-State  question 
Is  involved.  None  of  them  would  require 
any  change  In  existing  American  law.  As 
my  statement  before  the  Subcommittee  ex- 
plains, the  provisions  of  the  Forced  Labor 
Convention,  together  with  its  drafting  his- 
tory, confirm  that  punishment  for  Illegal 
strikes  or  other  Illegal  labor  activities  Is 
not  prohibited.  Similarly,  the  provisions  of 
the  Political  Rights  of  Women  Convention, 
togethei*  with  Its  drafting  history,  make 
clear  that  it  applies  only  to  public  office 
and  public  functions  established  by  national 


law,  and  that  It  does  not  apply  to  military 
service. 

I  understand  that  some  have  challenged 
the    constitutionality    of    our    adherence    to 
these  treaties  on  the  grounds  that  they  deal 
with    "the  relations  between  a  State  and  its 
own  citizens  and  therefore  Involve  domestic 
questions"    which    are    not    proper   subjects 
for  the   exercise   of   the   treaty   power.   This 
challenge,  in  my  view  has  no  ba^is  In  the 
IJS  Constitution  as  interpreted  by  the  Su- 
preme  Court   or   in    US    treaty    practice.   As 
the    memorandum    of    law    indicates,    the 
relevant  test  is  not  whether  a  treaty  deals 
with  a  matter  that  Is  "domestic"  In  the  re- 
strictive  sense    used   above    but   whether   It 
deals  with  a  matter  "which  Is  properly  the 
subject  of  negotiations  with  a  foreign  coun- 
try."   Geofroy    v.    Riggs,    133    U.S.    258,    267 
(1890).  As  Charles  Evans  Hughes  once  put 
it,  the  question  Is  whether  the  treaty  deals 
with   a   matter   of     'international   concern." 
The  United  States  has  entered  into  many 
treaties  regulating  relations  between  a  gov- 
ernment and  its  own  citizens.  Examples  are 
given   in   the  memorandum   of   law.   One  of 
these  treaties,   the   1926  Slavery  Convention 
ratified  by  the  Hoover  Administration,  com- 
mits  the   parties   to   abolish   slavery    within 
their  respective  Jurisdictions  and  also  to  take 
measures  to  prevent  forced  labor  within  their 
Jurisdictions  from  developing  into  conditions 
analogous  to  slavery.  If  these  matters  were 
within  the  treaty  power  40  years  ago,  they 
can  hardly  be  outside  the  treaty  power  today. 
It  seems  to  me  that  what  is  or  is  not  a 
matter  of  "International  concern"  and  prop- 
erly within  the  treaty  power  must  be  deter- 
mined  by   contemporary   fact — by   reference 
to  the  effective  protection  of  our  country's 
interests  in  an  Increasingly   Interdependent 
world.  I  would  be  extremely  disappointed  to 
see  the  American  Bar  Association  give  sup- 
port to  a  restrictive  conception  of  the  treaty 
power  which  would  make  us  the  only  major 
cotmtry    Impotent    to    participate    through 
treaties  in  the  world-wide  promotion  of  basic 
human  rights  whose  Implementation  Is  vital 
to  the  achievement  of  our  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives.   Including    that    of    world    peace.    I 
would  also  be  greatly  troubled  by  a  restric- 
tive Interpretation  of  the  treaty  power  which 
might  prevent  us  from  promoting  the  har- 
monization and  unification  of  private  laws 
affecting  the  activities  of  US  citizens   and 
business  men  In  foreign  countries. 

Once  more,  let  me  thank  you  for  giving 
me  this  opportunity  to  present  these  views  to 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 
With  best  regards, 
Sincerely. 

ARTHrR  J.  Goldberg. 


AMERICA  AT  THE  CROSSROADS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  Invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  stirring 
editorial  entitled  "America  at  the  Cross- 
roads," published  In  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  today. 

As  the  editorial  points  out,  the  over- 
riding need  in  this  hour  of  national  crisis 
is  "For  a  greater  spirit  of  love  and  broth- 
erhood among  men — expressed  in  prac- 
tical channels  of  action." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

America   at   the   Crossroads 

This  Is  a  time  for  all  Americans,  white 
and  black,  to  rise  above  the  psychology  of 
hate,  anger,  fear,  and  retaliation.  The  great- 
est long-term  danger  In  the  rampage  of 
urban  riots  is  the  poison  It  would  release 
Into    the   nation's   mental    atmosphere — the 
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changes  it   would  produce   in   the  attitudes 
of  Americans  toward  each  other 

One  leading  newspaper  says  this  summer 
may  be  "the  point  in  time  when  the  Amer- 
ican Negro  nnally  lost  all  hope  in  the  white 
man."  Some  fear  the  mounting  violence  will 
provoke  a  white  backlash  compounded  of 
fear,  anger,  and  violent  retillation.  Senator 
Caae  of  New  Jersey  cites  the  danger  that 
the  rtou  could  split  the  nation  'for  all  time 
Into  two  warring  camps  "  These  thing  simply 
must  not  be  allowed  to  happen 

How  can  they  be  averted?  There  Is  a  need 
for  both  honest  soul-searching  and  Intelli- 
gent action 

There  is  need  for  basic  changes  in  white 
attitudes  toward  Negroes  and  Negro  attitudes 
toward  whites  The  truth  of  human  brother- 
hood under  one  God  must  be  more  fully 
accepted  and  practiced  Whites  must  recog- 
nize the  deep  feelings  of  inferiority  and  re- 
jection so  cruelly  foisted  on  the  black  man 
by  white  society,  and  now  so  powerful  in 
motivating  violence — and  reach  out  posi- 
tively, compassionately,  patiently,  respect- 
fully to  bridge  the  gulf  with  genuine  love 
and  fellowship  and  practical  help  Negroes 
must  courageously  reject  the  prophets  of 
race  hate  who  go  up  and  down  the  country 
Inciting  to  arson  and  pillage  and  preaching 
deatructlon  of  organized  society,  violence 
win  only  compound  the  Negroes'  problems 
There  Is  need  to  recognize  that  in  many 
basic  aspects  the  underlying  problem  is 
neither  black  nor  white  The  problem  of  the 
•lums — noise,  congestion,  dirt,  ugliness,  in- 
justice, unemployment — Is  the  problem  of 
our  cities,  vast  and  uncontrolled  monstrosi- 
ties producing  environments  Intolerable  for 
human  habitation.  Our  whole  society  faces 
this  growing  urban  challenge — and  apathy, 
politicking,  and  conservatism  must  not  be 
allowed  to  sUnd  In  the  way  of  bold  and 
drastic  solutions. 

There  is  need  to  counteract  the  contagion 
of  violence  We  live  today  In  a  supercharged 
mental  atmosphere.  Television,  movies, 
novels,  plavs.  and  the  press  peddle  and 
dramatize  violence  beyond  all  reason  Riots 
produce  their  own  hypnosis.  Police  Chief 
Glrardln  of  Detroit  tells  of  people  who  looted 
on  Impulse  they  couldn't  control:  who  now 
are  ashamed  and  call  the  police  to  get  rid 
of  the  new  clothing  and  television  seta  they 
wake  up  to  find  in  their  homes.  The  answer 
to  this  mesmeric  contagion  is  a  profound 
respect  for  law  and  conscience.  Without 
obedience  to  law,  civilized  society  would  re- 
vert to  the  Jungle— and  that  helps  nobody. 
black  or  white. 

There  is  need  to  challenge  tund  check  the 
sudden  trend  toward  a  wholesale  rejection 
of  organized  society.  This  trend  Is  fostered 
by  many  segments  of  our  society — mass 
media  seeking  sensation,  the  alienated  young, 
a  few  Intellectuals  who  would  clothe  hedo- 
nism and  nihilism  with  elegant  words.  Such 
mental  euggeetlona.  polluting  the  atmosphere 
like  swamp  gas,  encourage  racial  explosions. 
For  all  its  Ills,  civilized  society,  and  American 
society  In  particular,  is  worth  saving.  Solu- 
tions lie  In  the  direction  of  patiently  Improv- 
ing It — not  senselessly  destroying  it. 

TbeM  Is  need  for  prompt  and  decisive  sw:- 
tlon  to  stop  wanton  violence  wherever  it  oc- 
ctirs — action  to  maintain  law  and  order.  De- 
lays caused  by  political  cleavages  or  personal 
animosities,  such  as  seem  to  have  occurred 
In  the  Detroit  situation,  are  Inexcusable. 
While  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  have 
strengthened  the  civil  rights  of  the  accused. 
this  trend  must  not  lead  to  a  prevailing  per- 
missiveness toward  crime  or  to  a  timidity  on 
the  part  of  police  that  would  tolerate  crim- 
inal acts.  The  balance  must  be  redressed. 

There  Is  need  to  avoid  acta  of  stupidity 
and  Insensltlvlty  which  would  exacerbate 
race  relations.  The  merriment  of  congress- 
men In  rejecting  the  rat-control  bUl  disclosed 
an  appalling  ignorance  of  the  state  of  present 
public  thought  and  emotion,  and  of  the  prob- 


lems and  sensitivities  of  slum  dwellers.  This 
was  but  one  of  a  number  of  recent  Incidents 
at  the  governmental  level  which  have  un- 
wisely and  unnecessarily  Inflamed  Negro  sen- 
timent 

There  Is  need  for  Immediate  and  vigorous 
action — now— at  the  federal,  .state,  and  local 
levels,  both  by  governmental  and  private 
agencies,  to  remove  the  social  conditions 
which  cause  riots — the  unemployment,  mis- 
ery, and  hopelessness  of  the  ghettos.  Apathy 
and  delay  are  the  enemies  It  is  time  for  the 
nation  to  wake  up  to  the  danger  and  act 
decisively 

Underlying  all  of  these  necessities  Is  the 
need  for  a  greater  spirit  of  love  and  brother- 
hood among  men— expressed  In  practical 
channels  of  action.  However  Ignored  and  dis- 
honored at  times,  this  Is  the  spirit  which  has 
made  the  American  commonwealth  a  melting 
pot  and  a  bright  chapter  In  history.  Hate 
leading  to  fear,  selfishness  leading  to  apathy, 
anger  leading  to  revenge,  violence  leading  to 
retaliation  will  never  solve  anything.  These 
wont  help  the  Negro  to  be  free,  and  they 
won't  help  white  society  to  protect  Itself 
from  destruction. 

The  words  of  the  founder  of  this  news- 
pafjer,  M.try  Baker  Eddy,  referring  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery  In  the  United  States,  are 
eloquently  apropos  tixlay;  "A  few  Immortal 
sentences,  breathing  the  omnipotence  of 
divine  Justice,  have  been  potent  to  break 
despotic  fetters  and  abolish  the  whlpplng- 
p<.i6t  and  slave  m.uket;  but  oppression  neither 
went  down  In  blood,  nor  did  the  breath  of 
freedom  come  from  the  cannon's  mouth.  Love 
IS  the  liberator." 


AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL  AND  THE 
RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  BUSI- 
NESS COMMUNITY 

Mr.  COOPER,  Mr.  President,  today's 
Wall  Street  Journal  contain-s  an  editorial 
commenting  on  the  air  fxdlution  con- 
trol bill  which  the  Senate  recently  passed. 
The  editorial  points  out  the  need  for 
close  cooperation  between  industry  and 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  if  the  sections  of  the  bill 
providing  for  flexible  regional  control 
standards  are  to  be  effective.  The  edi- 
torial comments  on  the  important  role 
and  responsibilities  of  industry  in  this 
regard ; 

An  Industry  forfeits  much  of  those  rights, 
though.  If  it  falls  t<>  move  full  speed  in  de- 
veloping the  technol.jgy  necessary  In  lU  par- 
ticular field  Nothing  will  bring  unreason- 
able regulation  faster  than  for  business  to 
Insist  It  will  take  decades  to  develop  the 
technology,  and  then  flndlng  It  can  be  de- 
veloped In  a  few  years  after  all  once  an  ob- 
streperous public  body  sets  deadlines. 

Nor  should  regional  pollution  control  be- 
come an  excuse  for  Inaction  on  severe  but 
Isolated  problems  Even  If  there  Is  no  other 
pollution  source  within  500  miles,  no  one 
should  be  forced  to  look  forward  Indefinitely 
to  living  in.  say.  the  stench  Identified  with 
paper  mills. 

Finally,  no  business  should  take  refuge  in 
the  narrow-minded  argument  that  Its  par- 
ticular br.and  of  pollution  has  not  yet  been 
proved  dangerous.  The  nation  will  make  lit- 
tle progress  with  Its  pollution  problem  If  It 
tacitly  assumes  anything  can  be  belched  Into 
the  air  until  the  last  "t"  Is  crossed  In  a  re- 
port proving  It  kills  people 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


A  BtrsiNESS  RESPONsiarLrrT 
The  air  pollution  control  bill  the  Senate 
passed  the  other  day  represents  a  victory 
for  business  spokesmen.  If  It  becomes  law, 
as  seems  entirely  likely,  the  business  com- 
munity win  bear  a  particular  responsibility 
to  see  that  It  works  efifectlvely. 

Before  the  Senate  committee  which  unani- 
mously approved  the  current  bill,  industrial 
groups  including  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers argued  for  a  strictly  regional  ap- 
proach to  pollution  control.  They  won  dele- 
tion of  an  Administration  proposal  to  set 
national  standards  for  smokestack  emissions 
by  various  Industries. 

The  bill  now  would  allow  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  'Welfare  to  define 
"air  quality  control  regions"  based  on  local 
pollution  problems,  weather  patterns  and 
geography  State  commissions  would  then 
set  air  quality  and  emission  standards;  If 
they  failed  to  do  so,  HEW  could  step  In  with 
Its  own  rules. 

The  bill  unquestionably  represents  badly 
needed  progress  against  a  serious  problem. 
In  one  recent  public  opinion  poll,  for  In- 
stance, air  pollution  control  proved  a  more 
popular  field  for  government  action  than 
any  other  domestic  concern.  And  since  It 
frequently  Is  an  Interstate  problem,  at  least 
an  umbrella  of  Federal  law  seems  appro- 
priate. 

The  bill's  regional  approach,  moreover, 
recognizes  that  different  areas  do  have  dif- 
ferent pollution  problems.  It  allows  each 
region  to  concentrate  Its  efforts  first  on  Its 
most  pressing  ones.  It  also  avoids  needless 
Investment  In  pollution  control  equipment 
In  areas  where  the  problem  Is  not  acute. 

If  a  regional  approach  Is  ultimately  ap- 
proved, however.  Its  success  will  depend  a 
good  deal  on  the  attitudes  the  business 
community  takes.  A  multiplicity  of  regional 
agencies  will  create  Ideal  opportunities  for 
obstructionism.  These  opportunities  doubt- 
less win  tempt  some  businessmen,  so  a  bit 
of  quiet  suasion  from  their  peers  will  be 
entirely  in  order.  Fortunately,  a  number  of 
the  nation's  most  prominent  companies  are 
fully  aware  of  their  responsibility. 

In  dealing  with  either  national  or  regional 
control  authorities,  of  course,  business  has 
every  right  to  insist  that  regulation  remain 
reasonable.  It  has  every  right  to  ask  for  rec- 
ognition of  and  time  to  adjust  to  the  Inevita- 
ble difficulties.  It  has  every  right  to  Insist 
that  standards  move  In  step  with  the  devel- 
opment of  control  technology  that  Is  both 
available  and  economically  feasible. 

An  industry  forfeits  much  of  those  rights, 
though.  If  It  falls  to  move  full  speed  In  devel- 
oping the  technology  necessary  In  its  partic- 
ular field.  Nothing  will  bring  unreasonable 
regulation  faster  than  for  business  to  Insist 
It  win  take  decades  to  develop  the  tech- 
nology, and  then  finding  It  can  be  developed 
In  a  few  years  after  all  once  an  obstreperous 
public  body  sets  deadlines. 

Nor  should  regional  pollution  control  be- 
come an  excuse  for  Inaction  on  severe  but 
Isolated  problems.  Even  If  there  Is  no  other 
pollution  source  within  500  miles,  no  one 
should  be  forced  to  look  forward  indefinitely 
to  living  In.  say,  the  stench  Identified  with 
paper  mills. 

Finally,  no  business  should  take  refuge  to 
the  narrow-minded  argument  that  Its  partic- 
ular brand  of  pollution  has  not  yet  been 
proved  dangerous.  The  nation  will  make  Uttle 
progress  with  Its  pollution  problem  If  It 
tacitly  assumes  anything  can  be  belched  into 
the  air  until  the  last  "t"  Is  crossed  In  a  re- 
port proving  It  kills  people. 

The  controlling  assumption,  rather,  ought 
to  be  that  all  air  pollution  Is  perforce  ob- 
noxious and  ought  to  be  reduced  as  rapidly 
as  po.sslble  within  the  limits  of  feasibility. 
And.  as  Surgeon  General  William  H.  Stewart 
has  said,  "we  should  push  that  word  'feasi- 
bility' Just  as  far  as  we  can." 
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If  the  business  community  endorses  that 
kind  of  assumption — and  the  indications  are 
most  of  It  Is  headed  that  way — it  can  rest 
oonfldent  in  Us  argument  that  regional  con- 
trol Will  prove  itself  preferable  to  inflexible 
Federal  standards. 


THE    MOON   PROJECT 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Ev'ering  Star  of  Thursday,  July  27,  1967, 
contains  an  excellent  article  entitled 
■The  Moon  Project  Is  Back  on  the 
Track."  written  by  William  Hines. 

While  the  Apollo  program  still  has  a 
long  way  to  go,  it  has  come  a  long  way 
since  the  tragic  accident  of  January  27, 
1967.  Mr.  Hines  in  his  article  discusses 
some  of  the  major  problems,  their  solu- 
tions and  the  changes  they  have  brought 
about  in  the  program.  It  is  particular^ 
encouraging  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Agency  and  the  contractor  is 
vastly  improved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Moon  Project  Is  Back  on  the  Track 
(By  William  Hines) 

Los  Angexes. — Six  months  after  an  acci- 
dent that  killed  three  men  and  shook  the 
nation,  project  Apollo  Is  back  on  track. 

This  Is  the  clear  Impression  gained  on  a 
coast-to-coast  tour  of  the  centers  of  action 
m  America's  $25  billion  moon  program.  The 
progress  made  since  fire  ravaged  Apollo  space- 
craft 012  Is  by  no  means  so  obvious  at  the 
seat  of  power  and  policy  In  Washington  as  In 
the  field  where  it  Is  performance,  not  talk, 
that  counts. 

Half  a  year  after  that  unforgettable  night 
of  Jan.  27  the  process  of  trauma,  shock  and 
recuperation  has  run  Its  course.  Much  re- 
mains to  be  done,  of  course — and  It  will  be 
another  nine  or  10  months  before  astronauts 
fly  again — but  things  are  moving  once  more. 

At  Downey,  near  here,  where  Apollo  space- 
craft are  built,  at  Houston,  where  flights  will 
be  controlled,  and  at  Cape  Kennedy  where 
they  will  begin,  there  Is  a  noticeable  air  of 
confidence  (but  not  over-confidence) 
mingled  with  caution  (but  not  over-caution) . 

A  sadder  but  wiser  Apollo  team  has 
emerged  from  the  disaster  at  pad  34  with  the 
realization  that  "pretty  good"  simply  Is  not 
?ood  enough. 

Most  of  those  on  the  Apollo  team  six 
months  ago  are  still  on  it,  but  something  new 
has  been  added.  This  Is  a  thin  but  significant 
layer  of  managerial  talent  at  the  three  key 
locations. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration's top  management  in  Wash- 
ington—Administrator James  E.  Webb. 
Deputy  Administrator  Robert  C.  Seamans, 
ind  Associate  Administrator  George  E. 
Mueller — are  relying  on  this  leaven  of  know- 
how  to  spell  the  difference  between  the 
failure  of  1967  and.  hopefully,  the  successes 
of  1968  and  beyond. 

The  process  of  comeback  from  the  Apollo 
Are  has  not  been  easy  or  cheap  in  any  meas- 
urable terms. 

Prom  the  coldly  financial  angle,  the  acci- 
dent and  Its  aftermath  probably  cost  $100 
"Dillon.  In  terms  of  time,  the  short-range 
delay  will  amount  to  14  or  15  months  In  re- 
suming manned  fllchts,  and  the  long-range 
delay  probably  will  push  the  Initial  lunar 
•andlng  out  of  the  1960s  and  Into  the  1970s, 

In  engineering  and  manufacturing  talent. 
'°o,  the  cost  was  high.  Modification  of  the 
spacecraft  turned  out  to  be  much  more  ex- 


tensive than  most  people  realized  when  work 
began  a  few  months  ago.  Problem  begat 
problem  as  the  redesign  progressed. 

The  accident  was  costly  as  well  In  terms  of 
lives,  careers  and  reputations.  Virgil  I.  Gris- 
som,  Edward  H.  White  II  and  Roger  B.  Chaf- 
fee, the  astronauts  assigned  to  the  first 
Apollo  mission,  died  physically.  Some  key 
managers  died — or  were  severely  injured — 
professionally  when  they  were  selected  as 
scapegoats.  And  finally,  the  corporate 
"Images"  of  NASA  and  its  principal  Apollo 
contractor.  North  American  Aviation  Inc., 
suffered  blemishes  that  have  not  entirely  dis- 
appeared. 

Both  NASA  and  North  American  today 
know  that  nothing  short  of  first-rate  per- 
formance will  restore  the  public  confidence 
that  was  shaken  over  a  four-month  period 
beginning  with  the  fire  and  ending  with  the 
conclusion  of  congressional  hearings  late  In 
the  spring. 

MAKT   CHANGES 

To  Insure  top  performance,  both  the 
agency  and  its  contractor  have  streamlined 
their  organizations,  strengthened  project 
management  and  ironed  out  procedural  diffi- 
culties— such  as  endless  haggling  over  con- 
tracts— that  hampered  the  smooth  operation 
of  project  Apollo  for  several  years. 

Of  all  the  changes  since  Jan.  27,  the  most 
significant  ones  have  occurred  within  the 
North  American  organization.  This  huge  cor- 
poration, one  of  the  largest  aerospace  com- 
panies in  the  world,  came  in  for  an  uncom- 
mon amount  of  criticism — most  of  it  justi- 
fied— during  the  hearings  on  Capitol  Hill. 

What  occurred  in  North  American's  corpo- 
rate offices  here,  and  In  huddles  with  top 
NASA  management  in  Washington  following 
the  accident,  can  only  be  surmised.  But  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  company  was 
Instructed  to  straighten  up  and  fly  right  .  .  . 
or  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  biggest  single 
piece  of  the  Apollo  action. 

The  company's  response  has  been  a  subtle 
but  quite  radical  reorganization  of  its  Apollo 
operations,  centering  on  a  tiard-drlving  man 
named  William  B.  Bergen  as  president  of 
North  American's  newly  renamed  Space  Divi- 
sion (formerly  Space  and  Information  Sys- 
tems Division ) . 

Bergen  Joined  North  American  In  April 
after  a  long  career  as  president  of  the  Martin- 
Marietta  Corp..  which  lost  out  to  North 
American  in  ApoUo  contract  competition  In 
1961  under  circumstances  not  fully  explained 
even  today.  Within  a  month  he  was  handed 
the  Apollo  assignment  by  North  American's 
president,  J.  Leland  Atwood. 

Along  with  the  assignment,  Bergen  seems 
to  have  received  virtually  unlimited  au- 
thority, plus — as  he  says — "access  to  any  re- 
source In  the  entire  corporation." 

Thus  events  ironically  came  full  circle, 
and  the  man  who  would  have  run  Apollo  had 
Martin  won  the  contract  found  himself  run- 
ning it  for  North  American. 

CAPE    JOB    TTPRATED 

Two  of  Bergen's  earliest  actions  were  di- 
rected at  hardening  two  noticeable  soft  spots 
in  the  space  division's  structure — manufac- 
turing at  Downey  and  launch-checkout  op- 
erations at  Cape  Kennedy. 

To  bolster  the  former  he  called  in  North 
American's  top  manufacturing  expert.  Ralph 
Ruud,  and  made  him  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. To  shape  up  Florida  he  hired  a  long- 
time Martin  associate,  Bastian  (Buz)  Hello, 
and  elevated  the  cape  job  to  vice-presidential 
level.  At  the  same  time.  Bergen  smoothed 
out  some  organizational  kinks  and  tangled 
lines  of  authority  that  had  hampered  Apollo 
operations  for  years. 

Meanwhile,  NASA  had  been  making 
changes,  too.  MaJ.  Gen.  Samuel  C.  Phillips, 
an  Air  Force  officer  on  duty  as  Apollo  man- 
ager at  NASA  headquarters  and  author  of 
the  controversial  "Phillips  Report"  that  made 
headlines  last  spring,  was  tightening  his  con- 


trol over  the  project.  A  recent  development 
was  the  appointment  of  a  close  Phillips  asso- 
ciate, Rear  Adm.  Roderick  O.  Mlddleton,  to 
head  AjjoUo  operations  in  Florida. 

At  Houston  the  Apollo  program  is  in  the 
hands  of  George  M.  Low,  who  was  deputy 
director  of  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center 
until  February  and  who  most  people  expect 
will  be  center  director  some  day.  Low  has  a 
long  reputation  as  a  forceful  administrator, 
dating  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  Project 
Mercury.  His  Apollo  spacecraft  chief  is  an 
old  associate  from  the  Mercurj-  days,  Ken- 
neth Klelnknecht. 

All  these  men  are  focusing  their  attention 
now  on  one  goal — to  fly,  as  soon  as  p>osslble, 
a  safe  and  workable  spacecraft.  Not  all  the 
problems  are  solved  by  any  means,  but  as  one 
of  them  said  "we  see  the  light  at  the  end  of 
the  tunnel." 

What  is  the  biggest  problem?  Unanimously, 
the  experts  say  selection  of  truly  fireproof 
materials  tops  all  others.  Grlssom,  White  and 
Chaffee  died  not  only  because  of  sloppy  work- 
manship, but  also  because  of  sloppy  disre- 
gard of  the  most  elementary  safety  precau- 
tions. Something  like  70  pounds  of  lUghly 
inflammable  materials  were  In  the  cabin 
where  they  died;  one  pound,  the  safety  ex- 
perts say,  would  have  been  a  dangerous 
amount. 

A    $60,000  SPACE    STJIT 

The  stated  objective  now  is  to  put  nothing 
into  the  spacecraft  which  could  burn  under 
any  conceivable  circumstances.  All  concerned 
agree  that  this  goal  will  never  be  achieved, 
but  it  will  be  striven  for  and  the  experts  be- 
lieve they  can  come  close. 

Safety  will  not  be  cheap,  however.  Richard 
S.  Johnston,  head  of  the  crew  systems  divi- 
sion at  NASA-Houston,  estimated  that  a  truly 
fireproof  space  suit  (such  as  Is  now  being 
developed)  will  cost  about  twice  as  much  as 
the  suits  worn  by  the  astronauts  who  died — 
$50,000  to  $60,000  vs.  $30,000.  The  first  Mer- 
cury suits  cost  about  $7,000  each. 

The  experts  are  about  ready  to  give  up 
in  their  search  for  a  completely  non-burnable 
replacement  for  Velcro,  the  material  Dale 
Myers,  manager  of  the  Apollo  spacecraft 
program  at  North  American-Downey,  calls 
"the  greatest  substitute  for  gravity  the  astro- 
nauts have." 

Velcro  is  a  nylon  material  fashioned  of 
tiny  soft  loops  on  one  face  and  small  rigid 
hooks  on  the  other.  It  works  on  the  principle 
of  a  cockleburr  in  a  dog's  fur.  When  pressed 
together,  the  two  faces  of  Velcro  mesh  firm- 
ly  and  hold   with  surprising  tenacity. 

In  the  spacecraft,  pieces  of  Velcro  pile  are 
attached  to  the  cabin  walls,  and  pieces  of 
Velcro  liook  are  placed  on  cameras,  tools, 
notebooks  and  the  like.  Thus,  things  the 
astronauts  need  can  be  kept  handy  without 
danger  of  their  floating  around  in  the  weight- 
less state  and  getting  lost. 

Johnston,  at  Houston,  has  spent  a  lot  of 
time  and  money  looking  for  an  absolutely 
fireproof  Velcro  substitute.  He  thinks  that 
what  will  happen  in  the  end  is  that  NASA 
will  settle  for  a  combination  of  materials 
95  or  96  percent  (by  weight)  nonflammable. 

VERT   CONFTOENT 

Klelnknecht  believes  that  with  redesign 
of  the  Apollo  cabin  Interior,  fire  never  again 
will  be  a  fatal  problem.  "I  feel  very  confi- 
dent." he  says,  "that  while  you  may  not  be 
able  to  say  there  won't  be  a  fire,  any  fire 
that  breaks  out  will  be  localized." 

It  was  not  the  initial  ignition  of  n  burn- 
able substance  by  a  short-circuit  spark  that 
killed  the  astronauts,  but  rather  the  explo- 
sive rush  of  flames  through  an  oxygen- 
charged  cabin  filled  with  combustible  mate- 
rial. 

Klelnknecht  ranks  the  development  of  a 
quick-opening  hatch  or  cabin  door,  as  the 
chief  design  change  resulting  from  the  fire. 
The  old-style  hatch  took  about  90  seconds 
to  open,  even  in  an  emergency,  and  in  this 
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period  Grlssom  and  bis  crew  were  overcome 
and  died.  The  new  hatch  should  be  operable 
wltbtn  about  three  seconds. 

Making  a  quick-opening  hatch  caused 
problems  chat  might  not  be  immediately 
apparent.  The  new  hatch  turned  out  to  be 
conalderablv  heavier  than  the  old  one,  and 
unlortunatcly  was  situated  on  the  side  of  the 
spacecraft  that  was  supposed  to  be  light 
Consequently,  balhtat  had  to  be  installed 
on  the  other  side  to  compensate,  with  the 
result  that  the  redesigned  spacecraft  Is 
some    400     pounds     heavier    than     the    old 

one. 

"We're      always      fighting     weight.       says 

KlelnJuiecht. 

The  weight  problem  has  created  another 
set  of  dimcultles  tor  the  spacecraft  deslga-rs 
Once  the  gross  weight  passed  a  certain  point, 
the  existing  parachute  system  was  found 
to  be  inadequate  for  the  worst  conceivable 
emergency  case  So  it  is  undergoing  redesign. 
too— and  inevitably  the  new  parachute  sys- 
tem will  be  heavier  than  the  old  one,  and 
so   the   snowballing   process   continues. 

All  these  design  changes  require  testing. 
which  consumes  a  great  deal  of  lime  and 
money,  both  of  which  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly scarce. 

TAKCET    DATS 

OfDclallv  the  storv  on  schedules  now  is 
that  all  the  pieces  will  be  assembled  at  Dow- 
ney into  a  tlyable  spacecraft  by  the  end  of 
this  year  and  this  will  be  ready  for  the  first 
manned  flight  before  April  1.  WcU-mformed 
outolders  believe  that  while  the  shipping  date 
may  be  met.  the  flight  date  probably  will  not 

be. 

Astronaut  Walter  M.  Schlrra.  who  will  com- 
mand the  first  mission,  publicly  bet  t5  during 
a  "Meet  the  Press  '  prograna  last  May  21  that 
be  would  flv  before  a  year  had  passed.  Last 
week  at  Houston,  Klelnknecht  observed  that 
this  looked  to  him  like  "a  close  bet  either 
way." 

While  there  U  probably  as  much  schedule- 
urgency  now  as  bef  jre  the  fire,  It  seems  clear 
that  corner -cutting  Is  out.  North  .\merlcan 
had  a  habit,  under  the  old  regime,  of  ship- 
ping spacecraft  to  the  Cape  In  unfinished 
condition  to  meet  shipping  deadlines.  Ber- 
gen says  he  Is  determined  that  this  will  not 
heppen  in  the  future. 

"My  firm  philosophy  Is  that  the  Cape 
should  not  be  an  extension  of  the  manufac- 
turing and  test  procedure."  Bergen  says.  Tt 
should  be  the  recipient  of  a  flyable  bird." 

He  has  set  up  what  amounts  to  an  adver- 
sary system  to  bring  this  policy  Into  effect. 
Buz  Hello,  at  the  Cape,  Is  In  effect  a  custom- 
er of  Da'.e  Myers  at  Downey  If  the  customer 
doesn't  like  what  he  receives  from  the  fac- 
tory, back  g'jes  the  bird.  This  policy  was  In 
effect  at  Martin-Marietta  during  the  Gemini 
program  and  on  one  occasion  Hello  refused  to 
accept  a  Titan  2  rocket  at  the  Baltimore  plant 
and  sent  it  back  to  Denver. 

This  accent  on  personal  responsibility  Is 
more  characteristic  of  the  new  regime  at 
North  American  than  of  the  old  one  For  the 
flrst  time  now.  there  Is  3.  single  boss  In  Flori- 
da Instead  of  a  "troika '  reporting  back  to 
various  people  on  the  West  Coast  In  Hello's 
view  the  new  arrangement  has  Improved 
morale  at  the  Cape 

o^^E  BOSS 
"Ifs  not  that  It's  Buz  Hello  "  he  explains 
•at  could  be  Charlie  Brown,  who  cares?  But 
there's  a  boss  here  now — one  boss — and  he's 
a  vice  president,  and  he's  somebody  the  peo- 
ple on  the  Job  can  identify  with." 

The  feeling  of  Identity  Is  central  to  Ber- 
gen's way  of  doing  business,  and  he  has 
brought  this  down  to  the  level  of  the  individ- 
ual spacecraft,  tying  a  high-level  engineer's 
name  and  reputation  to  each  bird  manufac- 
tured at  Downey  and  flown  from  Cape  Ken- 
nedy.    The     first     manned     spacecraft— No. 
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101— IS    the    responsibility    of    Sanford    Fal- 
baum,  long  a  key  man  In  the  space  division. 

Another  Important  development  Is  an  im- 
proved climate  of  cooperHtlon  between  NASA 
and  North  American  Insiders  and  outsiders 
igree  that  there  has  been  a  virtual  revolution 
in  contractor-customer  relations  As  Kleln- 
knecht put  It  In  an  Int-ervlew  at  Houston: 

I  ni  gratified  over  their  i  North  Ameri- 
can si  attitude  and  reaction.  Before,  with 
North  American,  you  almost  had  to  put  It 
m  writing  to  get  anything  done.  Everything 
that  we  suggested  or  talked  about.  North 
American  was  on  the  defensive  about.  Now 
they  are  very  receptive  " 

Part  of  the  problem  was  that  contract 
modification  was  alwuys  handled  at  the  cor- 
porate level  At  Bergens  Insistence,  this  is 
now  a  function  of  the  space  division. 

At  least  some  of  North  Americans  recep- 
tlveness  Is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the 
Lompanv  IS  runiiing  foared  There  was  con- 
siderable pressure  In  Congress,  £.fter  the 
Apollo  accident  report,  to  punish  the  com- 
pany for  shortcomings  revealed  by  It  and  the 
earlier  Phillips  report.  Some  legislators  de- 
manded that  the  Apollo  Job  be  taken  away 
from  North  American. 

COMPROMISE 

This  probably  would  ha%e  done  as  much 
harm  as  good  In  terms  of  future  progress, 
and  .VAS.^  compromised  The  agemy  tcxik 
some  lucrative  parts  of  North  American's 
.\pono  responsibilities,  Including  spacecraft 
modincHilon  tnd  some  phii.ses  of  prelaunch 
.heckout  But  U  left  the  basic  Job  of  build- 
ing the  bird. 

North  American  clearly  (and  properly) 
read  this  action  for  what  it  was  a  one-last- 
chance  warning. 

Phillips,  responding  to  a  question  from  the 
Senate  Space  Committee  last  spring,  said 
he  was  still  not  completely  satisfied  with 
North  Americans  performimce  Neither  Is 
North  American  says  Dale  Myers,  the  Apollo 
spacecraft  chief  at  Downey  "There's  still 
work  to  be  done,"  he  comments.  "We're  never 
satisfied    We  can't  afford  to  be" 

This  Is  a  healthy  change  from  the  de- 
fenslveness  that  characterized  North  Amer- 
ican's first  reaction  to  criticism.  Undertand- 
ably  there  remains  a  sensitivity  among  pre- 
tlre  North  .American  officials— a  feeling  that 
not  all  the  criticism  they  received  was  Jus- 
tified 

The  new  people — those  who  came  aboard 
after  the  fire  have  no  vested  Interest  In  the 
traKedy.  hence  no  particular  ?en.sltlvity  about 
It.  Says  Buz  Hello  at  Cape  Kennedy: 

"How  could  they  be  too  rouijh  on  North 
American?  We  built  the  spacecraft,  dldnt 
we?" 

Of  the  .Apollo  review  board's  voluminous 
repKart  on  the  Jan  27  accident.  Hello  com- 
menUs.  "what  I've  rend  of  It  was  good  engi- 
neering and  an  honest  reflection  of  the  facts." 
Bergen,  the  big  bo.ss,  has  p;is.<!ed  the  word 
to  his  colleagues  not  to  fight  the  problem, 
but  to  solve  It.  They  have  come,  he  says,  to 
accept  the  accident  report's  findings  and 
recommendations  as  Justified. 

"I  can  find  no  argument  by  people  here 
with  the  findings  of  the  board,"  Bergen  as- 
serts.  Tt  IS  no  subject  of  controversy  at  all." 


RACIAL  RIOTING 

Mr.  TALMADGE,  Mr.  President,  the 
well-known  syndicated  columnist  and 
political  satirist  Art  Buchwald  has  in- 
jected some  levity  into  the  racial  rioting 
situation. 

In  his  column  In  Tuesday's  Washing- 
ton Post,  Mr.  Buchwald  writes  in  a 
humorous — yet  very  serious — vein  about 
how  militant  Negro  leaders  come  Into 
prominence  and  would-be  leadership  by 


virtue  of  being  played  up  as  larger  than 
life  by  the  news  media. 

Mr.  Buchwald  writes  of  two  imaginary 
characters  called  "Robert  Runney- 
meade"  and  "Huggins  Haplap"  whose 
"black  power"  threats  are  given  far  more 
publicity  and  credence  than  they  deserve, 
until  the  point  is  reached  that  they  are 
suddenly  famous,  or  infamous. 

I  think  we  can  find  parallels  from  these 
two  characters  in  some  of  the  people  who 
purport  to  speak  for  the  Negroes  today, 
and  who  go  about  telling  their  people  to 
"shoot  and  loot," 

I  call  this  column  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
CAPrroL  Ptnish.ment:  The  Anatomy  or  a 
Leader 
(By  Art  Buchwald) 
Negro  "leaders  "  aren't  born  these  days,  but 
made   and   In   most   Instances   by   the  news 
media. 

Take  the  case  of  Robert  Runneymeade  as 
an  example.  Robert  Runneymeade  has  been 
standing  on  the  corner  of  Spring  and  Maple 
for  the  past  three  years  (except  when  he's 
been  in  Jail )  saying  to  three  or  tour  hangers- 
on.   "We  ought  to  shake  someone  up." 

Nobody  ever  paid  much  attention  to  Robert 
Runneymeade  until  a  few  months  ago  when 
a  reporter  for  a  local  newspaper,  doing  a  story 
on  violence  in  the  ghettoes,  happened  to  over- 
hear Runneymeade  say  to  his  friends: 
"Man.  we  ought  to  burn  down  this  town." 
The  next  day  a  story  appeared  In  the  paper 
that  "Robert  Runneymeade.  a  leader  of  the 
Black  Power  movement,  told  a  militant  crowd 
at  Spring  and  Mapl^that  It  was  Ume  to  bum 
down  the  town." 

A  television  crew  was  dispatched  the  next 
evening  to  Spring  and  Maple  where  his  pali 
were  congratulating  Runneymeade  on  making 
the  front  pages  of  the  newspaper.  The  TV 
commentator  stuck  a  microphone  In  front  of 
Robert  Runneymeade's  face,  lights  were 
turned  on  and  for  the  next  20  minutes,  Run- 
neymeade said  "the  Mayor,  the  City  Council, 
the  honklcs"  and  President  Johnson  have  to 
talk  to  me." 

The  opposition  television  station  sent  out 
Its  camera  crews  to  get  the  views  of  Runney- 
meade. and  with  all  the  lights  and  trucks  » 
large  crowd  gathered,  us  they  will  when  they 
see  TV  cameras. 

The  news  media  claimed  that  the  crowd 
who  had  gathered  were  all  Runneymeade's 
followers,  when  in  fact  most  of  them  had 
never  heard  of  Runneymeade.  and  those  who 
knew  him  thought  he  was  a  Joke. 

But  the  press  was  not  too  interested  a« 
to  how  many  followers  Runneymeade  really 
had.  He  was  now  talking  about  burning 
down  the  Yosemlte  National  Park  and  thU 
certainly  had  news  value. 

In  the  meantime  the  networks  had  plugged 
Into  Runneymeade  and  he  started  holding 
press  conferences  telling  everyone.  "I'm  not 
going  to  take  any  stuff  from  anyone,  and  U 
I  have  to  wipe  out  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps  I'm  tioii'.g  to  d  >  It." 

The  Negro  people  silU  considered  Runney- 
meade a  Joke,  but  the  white  people  were 
scared  out  of  their  wlt.s  by  his  television 
appearances  and  hts  statements  in  the  prcM. 
Things  got  so  twd  th:it  when  the  President 
of  the  United  e^t.ites  went  on  televl.Mon  to 
talk  about  the  riots  his  statement  was  placed 
on  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  a  si  itement 
made  by  Runneymeade  threatening  to  use 
tanks  against  the  public  library  was  given 
a  six  column   headline 

It  got  BO  bad   that   no  matter  what  hap- 
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pened,  Runneymeade  was  the  first  Inter- 
viewed as  to  what  his  opinion  was  on  the 
Issues  of  the  day,  Runneymeade  was  quoted 
on  Red  China,  Vietnam,  the  Middle  East 
crisis.  He  appeared  on  the  covers  of  both 
leading  news  magazines.  The  majority  of  the 
Negro  community  kept  Insisting  that  Run- 
neymeade did  not  speak  for  them,  but  no 
one  could  make  a  headline  or  a  TV  news 
story  out  of  that. 

Unfortunately,  the  publicity  had  gone  to 
Runneymeade's  head,  and  one  day  he  an- 
nounced he  was  banning  all  white  news- 
papermen from  his  press  conferences. 

Since  they  couldn't  cover  him  anymore, 
the  news  media  sought  out  another  "Negro 
leader"  on  the  corner  of  Marble  and  Sycamore 
streets.  His  name  was  Huggins  Haplap  and  he 
was  overheard  by  a  reporter  the  other  day 
saying  to  a  girl  he  was  trying  to  Impress, 
"I'm  going  to  burn  down  the  Grand  Coulee 
Dam."  It  shouldn't  be  long  before  Haplap 
becomes  a  feared  American  household  name. 


ADDRESS    BY    RETIRED    AMBASSA- 
DOR    KARL     LOTT     RANKIN,     OP 

MAINE 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  a  pro- 
found add.ess  was  recently  given  by  a  re- 
tired distinguished  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States,  Karl  Lott  Rankin.  We, 
of  Maine,  are  quite  proud  of  Karl  Ran- 
kin, for  he  is  one  of  Maine's  foremost 
citizens.  He  and  Mrs.  Rankin  are  resi- 
dents of  South  Bridgton,  Maine.  Fol- 
lowing a  long  and  extremely  honorable 
career  as  a  top  diplomat  for  the  United 
States  and  foreign  service  career  leader 
of  the  State  Department,  Ambassador 
Rankin  returned  to  South  Bridgton  for 
his  richly  deserved  retirement. 

I  have  known  Ambassador  Rankin  and 
Mrs.  Rankin  for  many  years.  I  am  deeply 
impressed  not  only  with  Ambassador 
Rankin's  depth  and  breadth  of  knowl- 
edge but  also  with  his  perception  and 
wisdom. 

His  address  on  July  24,  1967,  to  the 
Waterville,  Maine,  Rotary  Club  provides 
a  remarkable  insight  and  perception  on 
a  matter  of  utmost  importance  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  I  endorse  It 
to  every  Member  of  the  Senate  and  to 
every  American  as  "must"  reading  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Converging  Wfth  Communism 
(Remarks  of  K.  L.  Rankin  before  the  Water- 
ville Rotary  Club.  July  24,  1967) 

Several  years  ago  I  was  talking  with  Mar- 
ital Tito  of  Yugoslavia  about  various  mat- 
ters of  mutual  interest.  On  leaving,  I  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  our  views  In  general 
*ere  drawing  closer.  He  agreed  so  readily 
Uiat  I  was  startled.  What  I  meant,  of  course, 
•as  that  the  Yugoslav  communist  regime 
Slight  be  moving  toward  the  Western  or 
American  way  of  thinking.  What  Tito  prob- 
ably had  in  mind  was  that  compromise  on 
our  side  appeared  more  significant  to  him. 
Today,  I  would  like  to  examine  whether  we 
*n  Indeed  moving  toward  the  disaster  which 
I*  communism. 

In  recent  years  we  have  heard  much  about 
toternal  changes  In  the  countries  of  Eastern 
™rope.  In  the  economic  field,  we  learn  that 
Incentives  of  various  kinds  are  spurring  pro- 
iluctlon,  that  domestic  business  enterprises 
oow  have  a  large  degree  of  autonomy  in 
n»ndllng  their  affairs,  that  supply  and  de- 


mand are  being  permitted  to  determine  what 
will  be  produced  and  the  price  for  which 
It  will  be  sold.  We  also  hear  that  there  is 
greater  freedom  of  expression  and  of  move- 
ment. Travel  by  foreign  tourists  is  actively 
encouraged,  and  only  rarely  do  they  get  Into 
trouble  today  by  wandering  Into  a  forbid- 
den area,  or  taking  a  photograph  of  the 
wrong  subject.  Terror  as  an  Instrument  of 
policy  Is  now  used  with  restraint.  Whole- 
sale political  executions,  formerly  a  trade- 
mark of  communist  rule,  have  all  but  ceased. 
The  changes  we  have  seen  In  varying  de- 
grees througout  communist  Europe,  In  the 
later  1950s  and  the  1960s,  are  nearly  all  to  the 
good.  But  we  should  also  consider  whether 
we  have  moved  in  their  direction  at  the 
same  time,  as  Marshal  Tito  seemed  to  think. 
We  are  likely  to  describe  the  differences 
between  tlie  communist  world  and  ourselves 
In  terms  of  the  "Four  Freedoms,"  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Issues  here  are  easily  confused, 
since  we  are  dealing  with  things  difficult  to 
measure.  Of  course,  in  a  modern  society,  ab- 
solute freedom  is  impossible.  Lenin  once  said, 
"Freedom  is  precious,  so  precious  that  it 
must  be  rationed."  We  could  agree,  but  first 
we  would  insist  on  knowing  who  Is  to  do  the 
rationing,  and  how  he.  In  turn,  is  to  be 
chosen  and  controlled.  So  Immediately  we 
encounter  very  practical  questions.  In  safe- 
guarding our  freedom,  therefore,  it  should  be 
useful  to  consider  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant tangible  differences  between  com- 
munist and  what  we  consider  democratic 
states,  as  matters  stand  today. 

Superficial  examination  of  the  form  of 
government  In  a  communist  country  suggests 
more  similarities  than  differences  from  a 
democracy.  A  popularly  elected  legislature, 
and  elected  or  appointed  officials  In  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  together  with  a  Judiciary 
not  unlike  our  own  in  organization,  govern 
a  communist  state  In  a  general  pattern  not 
unfamiliar  to  us.  Undoubtedly,  the  basic 
practical  difference  is  the  absence  of  an  or- 
ganiz3d  political  opposition.  This  by  no 
means  eliminates  the  need  for  communist 
politicians  to  seek  popular  support.  In  addi- 
tion to  continuous  Party  propaganda,  candi- 
dates for  office  often  campaign  strenuously 
before  elections.  Public  attendance  at  polit- 
ical meetings  may  be  larger,  and  almost  cer- 
tainly the  turnout  at  the  polls  will  be  great- 
er, than  in  our  country.  The  only  question 
is  whether  the  Party  candidate  will  poll  101 
percent  or  only  99  percent  of  the  vote.  But 
Rule  No.  1  in  the  communist  book  appears 
to  be :  Never  allow  a  genuine  political  opposi- 
tion to  be  organized. 

The  absence  of  a  political  opposition 
means,  of  course,  that  important  decisions 
are  made  at  inner  councils  of  the  ruling 
group,  usually  behind  closed  doors,  rather 
than  in  public,  at  the  polls,  or  on  the  floor 
of  the  legislature.  Such  councils  may  wit- 
ness bitter  arguments,  but  Party  discipline 
usually  prevails,  and  the  public  rarely  learns 
the  details.  Only  in  exceptional  cases  do  dif- 
ferences come  out  into  the  open.  Even  then, 
the  oligarchy,  which  is  all  but  identical  with 
the  top  levels  of  government,  remains  self- 
perpetuating.  Individuals  may  be  purged,  but 
the  machine  continues  to  operate  much  as 
before. 

Inevitably,  any  kind  of  regime,  whether 
democratic  or  totalitarian,  u&es  the  ma- 
chinery of  government  to  Increase  Its  influ- 
ence and  strengthen  its  chances  of  remain- 
ing In  power.  Up  to  a  point,  this  is  entirely 
legitimate.  Traditionally,  a  democracy  turns 
the  rascals  out  when  they  go  too  far,  or  stay 
in  too  long.  There  1b  no  corresponding  check 
on  a  self-perpetuating  oligarchy,  other  than 
internal  stresses.  These  have  proved  woe- 
fully Inadequate  to  serve  the  public  Interest. 
Thus  the  mechanism  of  government  in  a  to- 
talitarian state  is  inevitably  and  continu- 
ously adapted  to  maintaining  the  position 
of  the  oligarchy  in  power.  The  means  become 
the  end. 


We  need  not  be  cynical.  Most  regimes  be- 
lieve that  what  they  are  doing  is  In  the  best 
interest  of  their  respective  countries.  Hence, 
they  feel  amply  justified  in  taking  steps  like- 
ly to  keep  them  in  power.  And  what  is  more 
natural  than  to  present  these  steps  in  Ideo- 
logical terms?  Communists  are  particularly 
diligent  In  this  respect,  as  we  See  in  Red 
China  today.  Mao  Tse-tung's  Great  Proletar- 
ian Cultural  Revolution  is  quite  simply  a 
power  struggle.  We  handle  It  more  delicately 
in  this  country,  I  am  glad  to  say.  Without 
questioning  the  humanitarian  sincerity  be- 
hind the  Great  Society,  no  one  overlooks  Its 
attractions  as  a  vote-getter. 

In  addition  to  the  absence  of  an  organized 
political  opposition  in  a  communist  coun- 
try, a  highly  significant  factor  is  the  number 
of  persons  on  the  public  payroll.  Precise 
comparisons  are  impossible,  but  the  propor- 
tion evidently  is  far  greater  in  a  communist 
state  than  with  us.  The  point  I  want  to  em- 
phasize is  the  large  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lation dependent  on  a  government  salary 
for  Its  livelihood,  and  on  political  connec- 
tions for  preferment.  Big  Brother  is  not  un- 
aware of  the  power  which  this  places  In  his 
hands. 

We  should  be  wary  of  generalizations  about 
communist  agriculture.  In  some  countries 
the  collective  farm  is  predominant,  while 
in  Yugoslavia,  for  example,  90  percent  of  the 
arable  land  is  In  private  hands.  But  we  have 
long  since  learned  that  effective  control  can 
be  more  Important  than  legal  ownership  In 
general,  the  Yugoslav  farmer  is  allowed  to 
own  no  more  than  25  acres.  If  he  is  a  good 
farmer,  and  has  a  good  piece  of  land,  he  can 
support  his  family  at  a  subsistence  level,  and 
enjoy  a  degree  of  Independence.  But  If  he 
wishes  to  improve  his  lot,  and  give  his  chll- 
dren  more  than  a  minimum  of  education, 
he  must  Join  a  cooperative.  The  resulting  ad- 
vantages include  the  use  of  farm  machinery 
which  he  could  not  otherwise  afford,  as  well 
as  assistance  In  obtaining  seeds,  fertilizer 
transportation,  and  credit,  besides  help  in* 
marketing  his  produce.  But  the  cooperative 
while  nominally  run  by  its  members,  is.  In 
fact,  simply  another  link  In  the  mechanism 
of  state  control. 

Meanwhile,  large  state-operated  farms  In 
communist  countries  have  developed  along 
lines  not  unlike  corporate  farms  in  the 
United  States.  Ours  have  come  about  by  a 
process  of  evolution,  because  they  are  more 
efficient.  Their  communist  counterparts  have 
developed  partly  for  the  same  reason,  but 
an  added  attraction  is  the  close  political  con- 
trol which  can  be  exercised  over  and  through 
the  farm  management.  The  workers,  despite 
window-dressing  in  the  form  of  councils 
where  they  may  vote  on  problems  affecting 
the  farm,  are.  In  effect,  simply  employees  of 
the  State.  Again,  the  political  power  of  the 
ruling  regime  Is  reinforced. 

I  have  referred  to  the  new  emphasis  on  In- 
centive and  autonomy  for  Industrial  and 
commercial  enterprises  In  commimlst  coun- 
tries. They  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  be- 
fore approaching  the  present  status  of  Amer- 
ican business.  But  the  creation  here  of 
state-owned  corporations,  the  frequent 
mergers  among  our  big  firms,  the  chronic 
problems  of  small  business,  and  the  steady 
growth  of  government  regulaUon,  all  sug- 
gest that  we  are  converging  with  Important 
trends  evident  under  communism.  Practical 
economics  may  be  expected  to  direct  dem- 
ocratic and  communist  production  Into  pat- 
terns of  ever  increasing  similarity.  Commu- 
nists will  be  Influenced  In  large  degree  by 
doctrinaire  power  politics.  We  can  permit 
the  same  to  happen,  or  we  can  supervise 
monopoly  in  a  manner  to  encourage  private 
Investment  and  foster  eflBclent  operaUon, 
while  giving  the  public  such  protection  aa 
may  be  necessary. 

In  the  field  of  private  savings  and  In- 
vestment, there  remains  a  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  the  communist  system  and 
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our  own.  One  of  the  chief  argument*  tor 
public  instead  of  private  Investment  in 
backward  countrlea  Is  that  economic  develop- 
ment haa  been  held  back  by  the  unwUUng- 
ncM  of  private  investors,  foreign  and  do- 
meetlc.  to  provide  sufficient  capital.  It  may 
be  counteretl  that  the  political  climate,  and 
accompaJQylng  economic  InsUblUty.  have 
been  primarily  at  fault.  Be  that  as  It  may.  In 
the  United  States.  In  Western  Europe,  and 
in  some  other  part*  of  the  world,  Individual 
savings  and  investment  have  evolved  In  a 
manner  which  has  no  counterpart  under 
communism  True,  one  can  put  money  In  a 
bank  at  in-.ereat.  or  buy  local  government 
bonds,  in  virtually  all  countrtee.  But  the 
communist  record  of  continuous  Inflation. 
and  repeated  devaluaUon.  prevents  all  but 
the  most  naive  clUzen  from  placing  any  sub- 
stantial funds  in  this  way  Gold  hidden  in 
a  sock  or  mattress  and.  for  the  bigger  op- 
erator, a  bajik  account  somehow  opened  In 
Swltaserland.  usually  represent  the  practical 
Umlta  of  Investment  opportunity.  Both  are 
Ulegal.  of  course,  and  direct  inveetment  in 
any  producUve  enterprise  Is  anathema  under 

communism  v,   m     <■ 

Doubtless  the  large  and  chronlo  buage. 
deficits  of  communist  sUtes  have  been  pri- 
marily responsible  for  a  history  of  currency 
depreciation  and  price  Inflation  substan- 
tially worse  than  the  sorry  record  of  capltal- 
Ut  countries  But  communist  leadership  Is 
not  unaware  of  certain  political  advantages 
in  this  process  A  depreciating  currency  un- 
dermines one  more  element  of  Independence 
for  the  Individual  citizen  A  man  with  a  good 
bank  account,  and  a  substantial  equity  in 
life  Insurance,  may  look  the  whole  world  In 
the  face,  but  only  If  these  assets  are  In  terms 
of  sound  money  Otherwise,  he  Is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  State,  and  communist  govern- 
ments are  anything  but  merciful  toward 
private  Investment. 

In  certain  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  an 
Individual  may  own  one  or  two  houses  This 
does  not  represent  Investment,  however,  ex- 
cept as  the  owner  and  his  family  may  use 
the  houses  to  live  in  If  rented,  all  but  a 
minor  fraction  of  the  income  Is  taken  by 
the  State  Real  property  cannot  be  sold  with- 
out special  permission,  and  again  the  State 
takes  a  l.iri?e  part  of  the  proceeds  Small 
business  enterprises,  particularly  In  the  serv- 
ice branches  mav  be  allowed  to  exist  with 
perhaps  Ave  or  fewer  employees  But  any 
signs  of  prosperity  bring  In  a  ruthless  tax 
collector,  whuse  business  it  is  to  see  that 
private  enterprise  is  unprofitable. 

We  have  gone  a  long  way  since  the  time 
when  the  economic  functions  of  government 
were  virtuallv  limited  to  collecting  a  few 
moderate  taxes,  punishing  fraud,  and  main- 
taining convertibility  of  the  currency  We 
would  not  turn  back  the  clock  If  we  could. 
modern  societv  has  become  too  complex  But 
as  we  move  along  ever  more  rapidly,  we 
should  keep  in  mind  the  communist  experi- 
ence. If  our  political  party  In  opposition 
becomes  ineffecUve.  if  a  majority  of  our  citi- 
zens become  directly  dependent  on  the  State 
for  their  livelihood,  whether  for  salaries. 
wages,  or  orher  benefits;  If  success  In  life 
comes  to  depend  more  on  political  connec- 
tions than  on  efficient  performance;  If  profit 
from  private  investment  is  to  be  penalized, 
if  our  monev  is  to  be  continuously  and  sub- 
stantially depreciated;  then  we  should  Indeed 
be  converglik?  with  the  communist  world. 
And  our  freedom  would  be  in  great  peril 

Meanwhile  we  should  watch  carefully  for 
changes  on  the  communist  side  Their  facil- 
ity with  propaganda  makes  it  of  primary 
Importance  to  avoid  being  misled  by  wishful 
thinking  or  by  superficial  developments  I 
suggest  that  we  look  in  particular  for  the 
emergence  of  a  genuine  and  erfectlve  political 
opposition  m  communist  states.  This  would 
have  several  implications  For  one  thing  wars 
are  almost  Invariably  started  by  nations 
where  a  single  pollUcal  group  dominates.  At 


the  same  lime,  we  should  watch  for  signifi- 
cant changes  in  .iitltude  toward  pri\ate  in- 
vestment, and  properly  rights  In  general.  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  private  property  Is 
sacrosanct  But  while  protecting  the  public 
interest,  a  reasonable  and  sympathetic  dispo- 
sition by  the  State  toward  the  property  rights 
of  individuals  is  essential  to  a  free  society 
If  and  when  any  communist-ruled  countries 
are  ready  to  admit  that  this  also  can  foster 
a  more  dynamic  economy,  they  will  have 
come  a  long  way  toward  us  and  freedom 


MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  EDITORLALS 
PROVIDE  THOUGHT-PROVOKING 
COMMENT  ON  RECENT  GHETTO 
RIOTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  last 
Thursday  and  Friday,  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  one  of  the  Nation's  finest  news- 
papers, carried  two  excellent  editorials 
on  the  steps  that  should  and  must  be 
taken  to  meet  the  riot  problem  head  on. 
The  Thursday  editorial  anticipated 
President  Johnson's  Thursday  night  ad- 
dre.ss  to  the  Nation  by  calling  for  punish- 
ment of  the  rioters  but  also  emphasizing 
the  need  for  concerted  social  action  to 
eradicate  the  poverty  and  despair  that 
breed  not  conditions  The  Friday  edito- 
rial cormnent€d  favorably  and  with  in- 
sight on  the  President's  Thursday  night 
talk. 

A.S  the  Journal  states 

We  have  not  begun  to  reach  the  great  mass 
of  youth  who  are  the  critical  group — Idle, 
neglected,  at  odd.s  with  the  world,  neither 
taught  nor  given  reason  to  respect  others  In 
an  orderly  society 

These  youth,  who  make  up  such  a 
large  pro;x)rtion  of  the  ghetto  popula- 
tion, must  be  educated  to  respect  law  and 
order  by  being  shown  that  .sen.scless  vio- 
lence— burning  and  looting — will  not  be 
tolerated  by  a  civilized  society.  But  these 
same  young  men  and  women  must  also  be 
educated  to  hold  decent  jobs  so  that  they 
can  share  in  the  rewards  of  civilized  .so- 
ciety. If  we  do  not  balance  punishment 
for  wrongdoing  with  a  corresponding  op- 
portunity to  achieve  the  fruits  of  hard 
work  and  respect  for  law  and  order  we 
will  he  treating  the  symptoms  but  not 
the  disea.se 

Mr.  President,  so  that  my  colleagues 
may  read  and  ponder  these  excellent  edi- 
torials. I  ask  unanimoas  consent  to  have 
them  inserted  ir  the  Record  at  Uils 
point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recorp.  as  follows: 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  July  27.  1967| 
Now  There  .\re  Two  Tasks.  (1)  Prx  Down 
Anarchy;  {2)  Root  Oxjt  Causes 
The  summer  madness  of  wrecking,  burn- 
ing and  looting  cities  has  no  Just  cause  as  In 
a  true  revolution.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
legal  civil  rights,  lacks  even  the  crudest  Ide- 
ology. It  Is  mass  criminality  for  the  sheer 
freewheeling  hell  of  it. 

Hate  and  frustration  add  to  Its  prt>porllons 
but  far  from  wholly  explain  it,  much  less 
excuse  It.  It  Is  not  even  wholly  racial,  as 
notably  In  Detroit,  where  whites,  too,  took 
part  in  the  rampage  and  great  numbers  of 
Negroes  were  despoiled  In  their  homes  and 
property  The  overwhelming  bulk  of  Negro 
citizens  are  as  aghast  and  sickened  as  any- 
Ixidy  else;  the  estimate  is  that  only  about 
2"  of  Newark  Negroe-s  Joined  In  the  lawless- 
ness tliere. 


As  President  Johnson  proclaims,  the  nation 
must  and  will  do  whatever  Is  necessary  to 
suppress  and  punish  such  rioting,  pillage  and 
arson  as  any  other  criminal  conduct.  Thli 
would  be  so  even  If  the  wrong  were  done  In 
the  name  of  high  principle,  for  not>ody  and 
no  cause  ever  gains  anything  from  anarchy. 
Lawfulness  Is  the  only  conceivable  way  of 
reform  and  progress.  It  Is  a  prerequisite,  not 
a  byproduct. 

That  being  said,  several  perspectives  re- 
main t>  be  thought  out  In  the  wake  of 
Newark  and  Detroit.  One  Is  to  put  the  rioting 
in  the  context  of  this  country's  enormous 
size  and  preponderant  law  abidance.  Many 
millions  of  us  have  worries  and  problems  and 
struggles  but  almost  all  In  most  places  are 
determined  to  work  them  out  peaceably  and 
are  doing  so. 

By  this  measure  It  Is  a  very  few  here  and 
there  who  would  blow  the  lid  off.  whom  some 
others  will  always  Join  for  deviltry.  Terms 
like  "civil  war"  and  "insurrection"  are  fright 
talk  out  of  all  proportion.  The  worst  real 
worry  Is  over  the  extent  to  which  some  pro- 
moteVs  of  "black  power"  psychology  have 
lost  touch  with  reality  and  sense,  and  re- 
sponsible Negro  citizens  are  suffering  failures 
U)  make  their  Influence  effective. 

Despite  the  Irrelevance  of  the  rioting  to 
any  coherent  civil  rights  "movement,"  it  does 
have  a  civil  rights  meaning  In  the  broadest 
sense  of  educational  and  economic  depriva- 
tion The  easy  reaction  of  politicians  to  riots 
IS  to  blame  "outside  agitators,"  but  the  true 
provocateurs,  the  spawning  grounds  of  vio- 
lence, are  the  "Inside  agitators" — poverty, 
Ignorance.  Joblessness,  slums,  delinquency. 

And  the  civil  rights  movement  that  peaked 
In  great  legislation  on  the  legal  front  ha« 
been  losing  momentum  for  the  follow- 
through  In  this  basic  area,  for  which  legal 
rights  are  only  the  mechanics.  The  work  at 
eradicating  these  evils,  which  become  con- 
spicuous and  dangerous  most  of  all  as  un- 
asslmllated  Negroes  crowd  Into  northern 
cities,  has  not  gone  far  enough  fast  enough. 
The  white  community  hasn't  had  enough 
heart  for  it. 

This  in  part  Is  a  redoubling  of  the  tragedy 
of  Vietnam.  We  feel  forced  to  allocate  re- 
sources down  the  drain  In  Asia  that  we  have 
been  unwilling  to  match  or  divert  back  home. 
Even  without  that  distraction,  however,  the 
overall  attitude  of  the  nation  toward  its  so- 
cial falliu'es  mu.st  appear  too  Indifferent,  or 
too  graduallstlc  at  best,  to  be  tolerable.  Thli 
makes  for  a  violent  spirit  even  without  being 
so  reasoned  out. 

We  have  not  stopped  to  think  that  we  must 
be  doing  something  wrong,  to  re-examine  the 
premises  of  habitual  activities  One  sharp 
example  Urban  renewal,  for  all  Its  good,  haa 
Itself  been  providing  only  one  new  dwelling 
unit  for  every  six  old  ones  that  It  has  de- 
stroyed: slums  Just  get  relocated 

Congress  has  so  far  lost  Its  zest  that  In 
refusing  to  make  war  on  rats  It  fairly  scoffs 
at  the  poor  and  the  HI  housed,  to  whom  rat» 
are  both  an  actual  plague  and  a  symbol  of 
their  plight.  Cities  have  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge the  presence  of  racial  problems  by  even 
a  show  of  action  In  key  areas  like  school 
policy,  police  administration,  open  housing 
legislation.  While  an  open  housing  ordi- 
nance, for  Instance.  Is  not  a  sole  remedy,  the 
repeated  refusal  of  white  aldermen  to  vote 
for  one.  as  in  Milwaukee.  Is  a  provocation  and 
sends  out  a  message. 

The  riot  reports  nail  down  two  specific 
community  failures.  Most  of  the  mob  who 
ravaged  Detroit  were  youths,  and  so  many 
of  Newark's  black  majority  of  population  are 
under  age  that  adult  Negroes  eligible  to 
vote  are  a  distinct  minority.  We  have  not 
begun  to  reach  the  great  mass  of  youth 
who  are  the  critical  group— Idle,  neglected, 
at  odds  with  the  world,  neither  taught  nor 
given  reason  to  respect  others  In  an  orderlj 
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toclety.  Also  in  these  frightful  outbreaks, 
to  no  small  extent,  we  are  reaping  the  whirl- 
wind of  neglect  to  control  access  to  firearms. 

The  most  disturbing  and  challenging  ob- 
lervatlon  In  the  aftermath  Is  this:  Even 
considerable  good  faith  efforts  to  keep  har- 
mony In  a  city  and  work  against  the  condi- 
tions In  which  violence  may  break  out  are 
not  a  sure  reliance.  "We  had  thought  we 
were  In  pretty  good  shape"  to  keep  things 
cool,  said  Gov.  Hughes  of  New  Jersey  after 
Newark.  And  Detroit,  after  severe  racial 
troubles  24  years  ago,  was  feeling  pretty 
proud  of  having  developed  good  interracial 
communications  and  good  j>ollce-commtmlty 
relations,  as  well  as  fortunate  In  having  a 
high  ratio  of  employed  and  well  paid  Ne- 
groes In  a  comparatively  desegregated  hous- 
ing pattern.  The  holocaust  came  anyway. 

The  blunt  truth  remains  that  having  a 
Urge  and  depressed  Negro  minority  In  the 
United  States  is  a  white  problem  to  solve. 
It  Is  the  white  majority  that  has  imposed 
the  burdens  of  segregation,  deprivation  and 
alienation  on  that  minority,  and  It  Is  the 
white  community  that  has  the  power  to 
make  the  decisions  for  change.  Most  Negroes 
perceive  or  sense  this.  Not  enough  whites  do. 
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[Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  July  28,  1967] 
The  President's  Message 

President  Johnson's  television  message  to 
the  nation  Thursday  night  on  the  tumult  In 
the  cities  was  appropriately  forceful,  yet 
wisely  humane. 

Violence  and  destruction  cannot,  will  not, 
be  tolerated,  the  president  said.  And  the  full 
brunt  of  this  country's  police  power  will  be 
mobilized  to  stop  it,  if  need  be. 

But  the  country  must  not  allow  its  heart  to 
harden  ftirther  against  Negro  Americans — 
the  vast  majority  of  whom  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  rioting.  The  president  pleaded 
for  continued  compassion,  for  understanding 
of  the  seething  social  morass — the  poverty, 
deprivation  and  discrimination — that  has 
•pawned  the  maelstrom. 

Whether  a  special  advisory  commission, 
however  Impressive  Its  membership,  can  tell 
the  president  and  the  nation  anything  really 
new  about  the  riots  and  why  they  have  oc- 
curred is  doubtful. 

The  president's  most  substantial  sugges- 
tion was  to  order  new  training  standards  for 
not  control  procedures  for  national  guard 
units  across  the  country.  If  the  national 
fuard,  as  now  seems  likely,  is  to  be  the  main 
line  of  defense  behind  local  police  it  will  have 
U)  be  far  better  prepared.  The  Newark  and 
Detroit  riots  particularly  have  revealed  that 
laany  national  guardsmen  are  much  too 
trigger  happy. 

The  president  also  was  right  on  target  with 
ills  harsh  criticism  of  congress  for  killing 
measures  such  as  the  proposed  rat  control 
l»w.  It  Is  bitterly  ironical  that  in  a  period  In 
which  lives  were  snuffed  out  and  hundreds  of 
allllons  of  dollars  worth  of  property  smashed 
wd  damaged,  the  house  of  representatives 
wuld  not  bring  Itself  to  vote  $20  million  to 
i»lp  keep  rats  from  biting  children  of  the 
ilums. 

Even  a  hyperactive  congress  Is  no  guaran- 
tee, of  course,  against  the  sort  of  violence  the 
a»tlon  has  seen  In  recent  days.  The  task  of 
•Uclng  the  roots  of  social  injustice  and 
»mmunlty  upheaval  is  hard  and  difficult. 
But  the  United  States  has  no  choice  but  to 
5tt  on  with  the  Job  so  that,  as  the  president 
•Id,  "this  land  of  ours  may  triUy  be  'one 
5»tlon  under  God—  with  liberty  and  Justice 
!orall.'" 


Son.  h.  rex  lee,  former  gov- 
ernor OF  AMERICAN  SAMOA 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  fonner 
Territorial  Secretary  Owen  Aspinall  took 
*e  oath  of  ofiace  yesterday  as  the  new 


Governor  of  American  Samoa  and  I  wish 
him  well. 

The  name  of  former  Gov.  H.  Rex  Lee 
has  become  a  living  legend  in  those  is- 
lands far  to  the  south  of  Hawaii  since 
he  assumed  office  In  May  of  1961. 

Former  Gtovemor  Lee  has  completed  a 
monumental  task  In  American  Samoa 
and  Is  now  in  Washington  awaiting  what 
I  hope  will  be  an  even  more  challenging 
assigimient. 

The  Honolulu  Advertiser,  in  its  issue 
of  July  20,  1967,  reviewed  Governor  Lee's 
accomplishments  In  American  Samoa 
and  also  praised  him  in  an  editorial. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle and  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  tis  follows: 
(From  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  July  20,  1967] 
American  Samoa  and  Rex  Lee 
The  end  of  Governor  H.  Rex  Lee's  tenure 
in  American  Samoa  is  the  end  of  the  longest 
period — six  years  and  65  days — that  anyone 
has  remained  in  that  Job.  It  is  the  end  of  an 
aggressive  era  of  growth  that  may  not  soon 
be  equalled  In  that  South  Pacific  territory. 

As  any  of  Lee's  43  predecessors  would  tes- 
tify (26  Navy  governors,  six  civilian  gover- 
nors, and  several  commandants  and  acting 
governors) ,  being  an  effective  chief  executive 
of  American  Samoa  Is  not  easy. 

Although  the  position  has  traditionally 
been — and  stUl  Is — a  political  appointment, 
many  of  Lee's  predecessors  found  little  to  be 
grateful  for.  Before  1961  there  were  no  paved 
roads  and  the  territory's  airport  could  ac- 
commodate only  propeUer-drlven  aircraft  on 
its  crushed-coral  runways.  The  quaint  but 
old  Rainmaker  Hotel  was  the  only  inn  in 
the  Islands.  Neither  telephone  service  nor 
electricity  was  available  outside  of  Pago  Pago 
Bay.  Filarlasis  and  other  diseases  were  wide- 
spread. And  the  territory's  backwoods  school 
system  was  in  lu-gent  need  of  Improvement. 
These  obstacles,  plus  a  traditional  lack 
of  cooperation  and  Interest  in  Washington, 
made  life  less  than  paradise  for  the  gover- 
nors of  American  Samoa,  which  the  Navy 
administered  until  the  Interior  Department 
took  over  In  1961. 

One  governor  stayed  65  days,  one  stayed 
18  days,  and  one  ended  his  misery  by  com- 
mitting suicide  in  the  rambling  frame  gov- 
ernor's mansion  that  overlooks  Pago  Pago 
Bay. 

Rex  Lee  was  sent  to  American  Samoa  in 
May  1961  after  serving  15  years  in  various 
Interior  Department  positions,  the  last 
being  deputy  commissioner  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs.  He  recalls  that  he  didn't 
particularly  want  the  Samoa  position,  but 
he  accepted  it  on  an  agreement  to  stay  one 
year  and  prepare  Pago  Pago  for  the  July 
1962  conference  of  the  South  Pacific  Com- 
mission. It  was  the  first  time  the  SPC  had 
scheduled  a  conference  on  American  soil. 

The  preparations  involved  minimum  capi- 
tal Improvements — ^building  an  auditorium 
and  housing,  among  other  things.  But  on 
his  arrival  Lee  saw  there  was  a  much  larger 
Job  to  be  done  in  education.  In  sanitation, 
in  rotid-building,  In  tourism,  In  electrifica- 
tion, and  economic  development. 

Prom  the  beginning.  Rex  Lee  was  deter- 
mined to  keep  Samoa  for  Samoans,  to  keep 
"the  best  of  the  old  and  the  best  of  the 
new",  and  not  sacrifice  cultural  heritage  for 
any  of  the  myriad  forms  of  progress  he 
hoped  to  bring  to  the  Islands. 

Lee  demonstrated  his  success  at  uphold- 
ing that  conviction — and  his  skill  as  the 
most  productive  lobbyist  to  work  on  Ameri- 
can Samoa's  behalf  in  Washington.  Some 
of  his  accompllsbmentB  over  the  last  six 
years: 


A  new  Jet  airport,  with  Polynesian-style 
terminal  buildings  and  a  9,000-foot  runway 
that  extends  out  into  the  sea  atop  a 
coral  reef. 

The  Installation  of  new  power  generators 
and  the  extension  of  electricity  throughout 
95  percent  of  Tutuila  (the  main  island)  and 
on  the  three  Manu'a  islands  of  American 
Samoa. 

The  establishment  of  a  massive  public 
works  compound  with  the  territory's  first 
asphalt  plant,  electrical  shop,  prefabricated 
building  materials  shop  and  other  facilities. 

A  $2  million  luxury  hotel,  the  Pago  Pago 
Intercontinental,  that  is  Samoan-owned  and 
the  only  hotel  In  the  territory. 

A  Samoa-for-Samoans  economic  develop- 
ment enterprise  (the  American  Samoan  De- 
velopment Corp.)  that  permits  Samoans  to 
have  a  share  in  their  future. 

A  unique  and  entirely  new  education  sys- 
tem that  utilizes  the  world's  largest  instruc- 
tional television  facilities  to  bring  education 
to  all  of  the  territory's  youth. 

Stateside  personnel  staff  the  research, 
teaching  and  studio  facilities;  Samoan 
teachers  reinforce  the  television  teaching 
In  the  schools. 

The  birth  of  a  tourism  industry,  not  only 
through  the  construction  of  the  hotel  and 
airport,  but  also  through  the  establishment 
of  a  government  tourism  office,  a  continuing 
beautlflcatlon  campaign  and  recent  legisla- 
tion making  American  Samoa  a  duty-free 
port. 

A  much-needed  new  water  supply  system 
for  Tutuila. 

Legislation  gradually  taking  away  power 
from  the  governor  and  shifting  it  to  the  Leg- 
islature, plus  continuing  overall  legislation 
guiding  American  Samoa  more  firmly  on  a 
course  toward  self-government  and  self- 
support. 

A  S3.5  million  tropical  medical  center 
which,  when  completed  in  January,  will  be 
one  of  the  finest  hospitals  in  the  South 
Pacific. 

A  paved  coastal  highway  extending  from 
one  end  of  Tutuila  to  the  other.  Including 
breathtaking  paved  access  over  two  moun- 
tain passes  (Poloa  and  Fagasa). 

A  new  public  marketplace  in  downtown 
Pago  Pago  (The  Pagatogo  Public  Market) 
that,  for  the  first  time,  provides  Samoan 
farmers  with  a  sheltered,  sanitary  area  for 
selling  their  produce. 

The  opening  of  a  second  tuna-canning 
plant  (Starklst)  on  Pago  Pago  Bay  and  the 
rapid  Increase  of  tuna  canning.  During  fis- 
cal 1966  Starklst  and  Van  Camp  exported 
nearly  $20  million  worth  of  canned  tuna.  To- 
day both  canneries  employ  several  hundred 
Samoan  production-line  processors  and 
nearly  4,000  Korean,  Japanese  and  Nationalist 
Chinese  fishermen. 

Some  critics  of  Governor  Lee  claim  that 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  crime  statistics 
have  increased  since  his  arrival,  and  that 
American  Samoa  is  being  de-Samoanlzed. 
These  contentions  are  true,  but  it  is  also 
true  that: 

The  development  of  American  Samoa  has 
stemmed  the  one-way  exodus  of  education- 
seeking  Samoans  to  the  mairdand  U.S.  and 
Hawaii.  Indeed,  there  have  returned  to 
Samoa  many  families  whose  children  were 
reared  in  a  more  permissive  stateside  society. 
Prior  to  the  appointment  of  Honolulu 
policeman  Dewey  Allen  as  the  territory's 
commissioner  of  public  safety  two  years  ago 
no  police  records  were  kept. 

Since  then  crime  has  been  better  reported 
to  the  police,  better  reported  in  the  terri- 
tory's emerging  press,  and  better  prosecuted 
than  ever  before. 

Samoa  is  indeed  changing  but  not  with 
disregard  for  the  customs  and  culture  of  the 
islands  and  certainly  not  without  the  cog- 
nizance and  consent  of  the  people,  as  ex- 
pressed through  the  chiefs  who  are  their 
elected  (House  of  Representatives),  and 
chosen  (Senate)  legislators. 
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Some  observers  aak.  •Why  progress?' 
"Wby  cbAngo  the  healthy,  happy  people  or 
American  Samoa?'  ,    .    ,k   r 

Aside  from  the  often-proved  point  that 
no  society  remains  static,  there  is  some 
doubt  that  the  people  of  the  Samuan  Islands 
were  as  healthy  and  as  happy  as  many  travel 
books  claim.  _     ..   „ 

But  a  far  more  compelling  juitlflcatlon 
for  Ctovernor  Lee's  programs  is  reflected  in 
the  insight  he  haa  often  expressed^ -that 
American  Samoa  doesn't  have  to  extend  lUeir 
to  tbe  world  beyond  its  horizons  if  it  chooses 
not  to  but  It  is  inevitable  that  the  world— 
tbrough  modern  technology,  communica- 
Uons  and  transportatlon-wUl  extend  Itself 
to    Samoa,    especially     as    the    Pacific    Era 

expands  . 

What  will  .\merican  Samoa  do  when  that 
day  comes?  Win  it  sell  its  heriuge  and  its 
dignity  for  whatever  is  immediately  pleasur- 
able? Win  It  lose  Its  Identity  as  Samoa? 

It  la  precisely  in  an  awareness  of  these 
potential  evils  that  many  of  Governor  Lee  s 
programs— especially  an  emphasU  on  educa- 
tion— have  been  based. 

The  people  of  Samoa  do  not  have  to  imi- 
tate or  accept  what  is  beyond  the  horizon. 
but  they  must  know  how  to  deal  with  it,  for 
•omeday  that  horizon  will  come  to  their 
abores. 


He  has  everyone's  best  wishes.  But  Ulce 
Lee  he  will  be  judged  not  by  the  friends  he 
makes  but  by  his  accomplishments. 


THE    ROLE    OF    CONGRESS    IN    THE 
NATIONS   FOREIGN   POLICY 


[From  the  Honolulu  Advertiser.  July  20.  1967] 
Lont  WrTHOUT  Les 

Pew  men  have  had  the  combination  of 
ability  and  opp-rtunity  to  accompU.sh  so 
much  Kood  m  the  Pacific  Islands  as  Rex  Lee 
In  American  Samoa. 

Few  islands  have  seen  such  drama'lc  pro- 
Kieeslve  change  in  one  man's  administration. 

As  the  article  on  the  opposite  page  notes 
Governor  Lee's  departure  marks  the  end  or 

*  Ifs  worthwhile  noting  that  Rex  Lee  is  a 
government  service  career  man  Pair  or  not, 
the  image  of  the  professional  bureaucrat 
eepeclally  one  coming  from  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  Is  generally  not  high. 

Yet  Lee  is  a  bureaucrat  in  the  finest  sense 
of  the  word  With  vigor,  imagination,  skill. 
diplomacy  and  contacts  In  Washington,  he 
gave  his  administration  and  Samoa  both 
movement  and  respect 

Even  our  national  Image  as  a  "colonialist 
power  benefited' 

Six  weeks  before  he  was  named  Governor 
the  Readers  Digest  exposed  the  tropical  slum 
condition.-^  of  American  Samoa  with  an  ar- 
ticle properly  titled  "America's  Shame  of  the 
South  Seas."  Before  he  left  the  magazine 
bad  another  article  properly  titled  "America  s 
Showplace  of  the  South  Seas." 

As  important  as  anything  else  Lee  accom- 
plished this  in  a  way  designed  to  preserve 
Samoan  culture  and  to  make  sure  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  go  to  the  Samoan  people^ 

He  made  enemies,  particularly  among  busi- 
nessmen. He  thought  some  of  them  were 
KOUBlng  the  public  and  he  said  so 

He  nTade  mistakes  and  freely  acknowledges 
them.  But  he  is  right  In  feeling  "our  suc- 
cesses outnumbered  our  failures." 

Along  with  everything.  Lee  brought  to 
American  Samoa  dedication.  Few  persons 
there  are  probably  aware  that  Lee  was  about 
to  be  named  assistant  secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  when  Samoa  was  devas- 
tated by  a  hurricane  last  year.  He  turned 
down  the  promotion  and  returned  to  rebuUd 

after  the  damage  ,  ^  .„  k„ 

Now  Lee  Is  finally  off  to  a  new  Job  to  be 
announced  soon  in  Washington,  a  promoUon 
be  deserves.  . 

Samoa,  meanwhile,  faces  the  adjustment 
to  me  without  Lee.  It  has  many  talented 
people,  and  It  has  a  start.  The  question  Is 
whether  It  wlU  be  able  to  keep  up  and  in- 
crease the  momentum  In  educaUon  and 
development. 

The  administrative  challenge  goes  to  Lee  s 
successor.  Territorial  SecreUry  Owen  AspLn- 
aU.  who  becomes  governor  August  1. 


Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Po.st  has  today  published  an 
editorial  entitled  "National  Commit- 
ment '  which  aruufs,  as  so  many  seem  to 
argue  these  days,  that  the  way  to  deal 
with  criticism  is  not  to  examine  the 
questions  at  Lssue  but  to  get  nd  of  the 
critic.  Carrying  the  argument  in  the  edi- 
torial to  its  logical  conclusion,  perhaps 
ihe  way  to  "a  smoother  working  rela- 
tionship between  the  White  House  and 
Congress"  is  to  have  Congress  remain 
silent  whenever  it  does  not  agree  with 
the  policies  of  the  Executive. 

Fortunately,  not  every  editor  takes  this 
dim  view  of  Congress.  The  Washington 
Star  in  an  editorial  published  today,  be- 
lieves that  Congress  does  have  a  role  to 
play  in  our  Nations  foreign  policy  and 
presenUs  a  more  balanced  view  of  our 
basic  constitutional  system 

In  order  that  those  who  are  interested 
may  read  the  views  of  important  news- 
papers on  the  subject  of  executive-leg- 
islative relations.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  print^'d  in  the  Record  the 
Washington  Post  and  Washington  Star 
editorials,  and  also  an  excellent  editorial 
on  the  same  subject,  published  In  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  of  August  2.  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

jProm  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  2. 1967] 

National  Commitment 
Senator  Fulbrlght  has  won  some  support 
for  his  "national  commitment  "  resolution  be- 
cause 'f  the  feellns  that  Congress  should  be 
playing  a  larger  role  in  the  determination 
of  our  foreign  policy.  Senators  are  Instinc- 
tively sensitive  ab.)Ut  the  dominant  role  of 
the  President  under  our  system.  Periodically 
thev  talk  of  doing  something  about  It.  But 
neither  constitutional  history  nor  the  facts 
..f  the  modern  world  can  be  changed  by  a 
Senate  resolution. 

Mr  Fulbrlght  wants  the  Senate  to  declare 
that  a  national  commitment  by  the  United 
.States  can  come  about  only  through  affirma- 
tive action  bv  both  the  President  and  Con- 
gress "through  means  of  a  treaty,  convention 
or  other  legislative  Instrumentality."  But  the 
resolution  would  do  little  more  than  define 
a  "national  commitment."  If  the  Govern- 
ment wished  to  pursue  a  national  policy 
unsupported  by  any  treaty,  convention  or 
legislative  act.  It  could  obviously  do  so  with- 
out calling  It  a  national  commitment 

If  the  Fulbrlght  proposal  were  anything 
more  binding.  It  would  run  Into  form.dable 
difficulties.  For  example,  the  President  may 
make  some  types  of  national  commitments 
through  executive  agreements  which  are  not 
mentioned  In  the  Fulbrlght  resolution.  In 
some  instances,  too.  the  President  necessarily 
commits  the  United  States  to  war  by  re- 
sponding immediately  to  an  attack  from 
abroad,  either  upon  the  country  Itself  or 
upon  Its  vital  Interests,  without  waiting  for 
a  declaration  of  war  from  Congress.  It  would 
be  futile  to  attempt  to  limit  this  power  or 
leave  It  In  a  state  of  confusion,  for  neither 
the  President  nor  Congress  would  give  heed 
to  the  words  of  a  resolution  In  case  a  new 
emergency  should  arise. 

The  central  fact  about  our  constitutional 
system  Is  that  the  President  and  Congress 
must  agree  upon  a  foreign  policy  If  it  Is  to  be 
successful   In  practice  the  country  has  come 


to  rely  almost  exclusively  upon  the  President 

to  inlUate  policy  in  this  area,  lor  only  he  has 
authority  to  negotiate  with  other  nations. 
Congress  has  ample  means  of  checking  the 
execuUve.  however,  through  the  Senate's  ap- 
proval of  treaties,  through  enactment  of  sup- 
porting legislation  and  control  of  the  purse 
Ttrlngs  The  Administration's  policy  In  Viet- 
nam at  which  Senator  Fulbrlght  Is  really 
aiming,  could  be  sharply  altered  by  Congress 
If  It  had  any  disposition  to  do  so. 

Congress  ought  to  be  eternally  vigilant 
about  the  exercise  ol  Its  proper  powers  to  In- 
fluence foreign  policy.  But  It  will  find  no 
mileage  In  the  proposed  Fulbrlght  resolution. 
Indeed  recent  history  makes  It  Impossible  to 
view  this  gesture  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  as  any- 
thing more  than  continued  harassment  of 
the  Administration  because  of  Its  Vietnam 
Dollcv  In  this  campaign,  the  Senator  has 
precious  little  support  in  Congress.  A  reso lu- 
tlon  «indldlv  aimed  at  .substituting  his  policy 
for  that  of  the  Administration  would  be  over- 
whelmingly  rejected. 

The  uafortuiuite  truth  Is  that  there  Is  little 
hope  for  a  smoother  working  relationship  be- 
tween the  White  House  and  Congress  so  long 
as  Mr  Fulbrlght  retains  his  present  position. 


[From  the  Evening  Star.  Aug.  2.  1967] 

CONTtRN     IN     THE     SENATE 

The  bipartisan  support  for  Senator  Pul- 
brlphfs  proposal  to  investigate  the  scope  and 
nature  of  our  "national  conwiltments  Is  a 
warning  signal  which  will  not  go  unheeded 
m  the  White  House.  For  this  support  al- 
though the  point  was  not  spelled  out  In  so 
nian?  words,  is  plainly  a  reflection  of  concern 
and  uneasiness  over  where  we  stand  now  In 
this  matter  of  commitments  and  toward 
what  eventualities  we  may  be  headed.  No  one 
was  heard  to  say  that  President  Johnson  U 
leading  us  wtUy-nlUy  into  a  nuclear  war  vis 
the  commitment  route.  But  the  debate,  as  we 
read  It.  suggests  that  no  more  blank  checks 
win  be  written  by  the  Senate. 

The  resolution,  upon  which  hearings  wlU 
be  held,  says  "It  Is  the  sense  of  the  SenaM 
that  a  national  commitment  by  t-he  United 
States  to  a  foreign  power  necessarily  and 
exclusive^-  results  from  affirmative  acUon 
takln  by  the  executive  and  legislative 
Iranches'of    the    US.    government    throuB. 

means  of  a  treaty.  <^°"^'«'^"°"  °':  °.'^"  n|'^ 
latlve  instrumentality  ^peclficaly  Intended 
to  give  effect  to  such  a  commitment,  in 
other  words,  the  Congress,  and  especlaUy 
the  Senate,  does  not  propose  to  be  bound 
by  any  "commitment"  entered  Into  by  tne 
executive  branch,  acting  alone.  Such  things 
"the  "Asian  doctrine."  whatever  the  In- 
tent of  that  declaration  may  have  been^  em 
braces  no  binding  commitment  as  far  m 
Congress  Is  concerned. 

senator  Fulbrlght  said  his  resolution  do« 
not  attempt  to  restrict  the  constl  utloM 
power  and  responsibility  of  the  P/esldent  o 
To  revoke  any  past  decisions^  It  does  m.t 
respond  to  any  current  crisis  «1\^^"°^ 
abroad,  and  It  Is  not  ..  "^f.^^^f^  ^'"'^^ 
against  any  single  administration  In  this  cen 
tury— or  against  anyone  at  all.' 

satisfied  on  the  constitutional  P°»"t.  ben^ 
ator  Russell,  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serr 
fees  committee  and  generally  a  sUunch  ^; 
ministration  supporter,  threw  his  cor^lde^ 
able    influence    behind    the    resolution    Be 
thought  It  would  be  a  "great  s^v^lce    to  tM 
nauon   to  find  out   what  ""^'^."i'^^-t^ 
real  and  which  ones  are  ^^^ntlally  rheW 
leal    A  dozen  or  more  senators  on  both  no- 
of  the  aisle  expressed  similar  sentlmenU^ 
Underlying   this   no   doubt   was   a  cert^ 
sense  of  frustration  over  the  course  of  tn. 
war  in  Vietnam.  The  recent  dispatch  by  tne 
President  of   troop   transport  planes  to  tn 
Congo  probably  played  a  part.  Another  i^_ 
spoken  factor  had  to  do  with  what  our    com 
mltment"  might  have  turned  out  to  be  n»" 


the   recent    war    In    the    Middle    East    gone 
against  Israel. 

There  probably  were  other  concerns.  Ba- 
sically, however,  the  Fulbrlght  resolution  Is  a 
move  to  reverse  what  he  called  the  "gradual 
erosion"'  of  the  role  of  Congress  In  the  deter- 
mination of  "national  security."  This  ero- 
sion, true  enough,  has  come  about  largely 
by  default.  A  useful  purpose  should  be  served 
In  these  dangerous  times,  however,  by  try- 
ing to  find  out  Just  what  are  our  national 
commitments,  express  or  Implied,  and  In 
seeking  to  erect  a  modest  safeguard  against 
speeches  or  other  statements  which  might 
emerge  later  on  as  new  and  unsuspected 
"national  commitments." 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Aug.  2,  1967] 
F*uLBRiGHT  Move  Is  Timely 
Concern  Is  growing.  In  Congress  and  the 
nation,  that  the  United  States  has  allowed 
Itself  to  become  saddled  with  a  whole  col- 
lection of  vague  and  HI -defined  commit- 
ments around  the  world — commitments 
which  could  lead  to  future  Vietnam-type 
entanglements. 

As  a  result.  Sen.  William  Fulbrlght  (D- 
Ark.)  has  picked  up  support  from  Republi- 
cans as  well  as  Democrats,  Hawks  as  well  as 
Doves,  for  his  resolution  asserting  that  Con- 
gress must  be  an  equal  partner  in  the  mak- 
ing of  any  "national  commitment"  to  a 
foreign  power. 

Pulbrlght's  personal  obsession  Is  with  the 
Vietnam  war.  which  he  vehemently  opposes. 
He  charges  that  the  Executive  Branch  has, 
on  occasion.  Justified  the  U.S.  role  on 
grounds  that  our  mlUtao^  aid  program  com- 
mitted us  to  South  Vietnam's  defense. 

Whatever  the  historical  background,  the 
United  States  Is  committed  In  Vietnam  now 
by  the  very  presence  of  almost  a  half-mllUon 
troops — and  few  senators  would  deny  that 
fact. 

Pulbrlght's  resolution  attracts  support 
even  from  supporters  of  the  war,  however, 
because  of  a  broader  worry  that  we  are  over- 
committed  around  the  world. 

There  has  been  an  Increasing  tendency, 
the  senators  feel,  to  make  commitments  In 
speeches  and  press  conferences  Instead  of 
through  formal  treaties  and  executive  agree- 
ments. 

The  furor  which  arose  recently  when 
President  Johnson  sent  three  planes  and  a 
few  dozen  troops  to  the  Congo  dramatized 
the  nervousness  over  being  drawn  Into  a  new 
"Vietnam"   without   congressional  approval. 

Sen.  Richard  B.  Russell  (D-Ga.),  power- 
ful chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  observed  Monday  that  there  has 
been  too  much  "loose  talk  about  commit- 
ments." He  said  the  status  of  America's 
worldwide  obligations  consequently  needs 
clarification. 

The  Fulbrlght  resolution,  unlike  the  pro- 
posed Brlcker  amendment  of  a  few  years 
ago.  would  not  curtail  or  limit  the  Presi- 
dent's treaty-making  powers.  In  fact,  it 
wouldn't  change  existing  law  at  all. 

The  resolution,  in  effect,  would  simply 
put  the  White  House,  and  the  world  at 
'arge.  on  notice  that  the  Senate  will  recog- 
nize as  binding  only  those  commitments 
which  have  been  submitted  for  review  In  a 
traditional  manner. 

Pulbrlght's  Initiative  Is  clearly  In  the 
national  Interest,  provided  the  senators  curb 
the  temptation  to  go  beyond  the  declara- 
tion of  principle  into  Ul-advlsed  attempts  to 
dictate  the  details  of  foreign  policy. 

The  Senate  Is  off  base,  for  example,  when 
It  specifically  excludes  certain  countries 
from  foreign  aid.  or  denies  the  President 
the  flexibility  he  needs  In  making  U.S.  arms 
transactions. 

It  would  be  Irresponsible,  too,  to  deny  the 
^lldlty  of  executive  agreements  which  re- 
flect a  formal  understanding  between  the 
parties  involved,  and  which  are  inmiedlately 
''•ade  available  for  congressional  review. 


But  the  Senate  Is  entirely  Justified  in 
serving  notice  that  neither  the  mere  exten- 
sion of  foreign  aid,  nor  a  speech  by  the 
President  or  a  subordinate,  constitutes  a 
binding  commitment  upon  the  United 
States. 


FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OF  MILITARY 
REST  AND  RECREATION  PRO- 
GRAM  IN   HAWAn 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  first  anniversary  of  the  inau- 
guration of  the  military's  rest  and  recrea- 
tion program  in  Hawaii.  Dtiring  this 
period  a  total  of  44,879  servicemen  have 
been  flown  to  Hawaii  from  South  Viet- 
nam for  a  6-day  rest  period. 

The  total  breakdown  by  service  is  as 
follows: 

Number      Percent 


Army 27.905  62 

Marine - 8.619  }? 

Air  Force 5,325  11 

Navy    2.835  6 

CoastGuard 70  -05 

Civilian 125    ^ 

Total W.879         100 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  an  average  of  70 
percent  of  the  men  on  each  flight  are 
joined  by  their  dependents  from  the 
mainland.  These  joyous  reunions,  in  the 
midst  of  the  bitter  Vietnam  conflict, 
touch  the  depths  of  the  human  heart. 

Most  of  the  servicemen  stay  in  local 
hotels  with  the  assistance  of  the  Hawaii 
Visitors  Bureau,  our  State  tourist  infor- 
mation agency  which  derives  part  of  its 
support  from  private  contributions. 

Most  of  the  hotels  offer  a  special  dis- 
count to  men  on  R.  &  R.  leave  as  do  many 
other  commercial  establishments.  We  be- 
lieve that  we  have  been  effective  in  wel- 
coming the  servicemen  on  an  equal 
status  with  the  many  tourists  who  visit 
our  State. 

About  4,000  men  stayed  in  Government 
quarters  provided  at  Fort  DeRussy  in 
■Waikiki,  a  post  which  has  served  as  a 
recreation  center  for  military  personnel 
In  recent  years. 

Many  of  the  buildings  are  dilapidated 
and  termite  ridden,  and  I  was  happy  to 
note  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
hopes  to  build  a  new  COO-unit  complex 
on  the  property. 

In  view  of  the  already  heavy  demands 
which  our  booming  tourist  industry  im- 
poses on  our  hotels,  I  can  assure  you  that 
these  proposed  improvements  at  Fort 
DeRussy  are  badly  needed. 

Our  troops  have  conducted  themselves 
with  unmatched  decorum  in  Hawaii  and 
we  have  had  no  troublesome  incidents. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  are  honored  and 
pleased  by  the  opportunity  to  extend 
their  aloha  spirit  to  these  men. 


RIGHTS  OP  TAXPAYERS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
I  Invite  the  Senate's  attention  to  certain 
correspondence  I  have  had  with  Internal 
Revenue  Service  Commissioner  Sheldon 
S.  Cohen  with  respect  to  the  legal  obliga- 
tion of  citizens  to  keep  records,  produce 
records,  and  answer  questions  relating  to 
tax  liability. 


Fortunately,  most  Internal  Revenue 
Service  agents  are  courteous,  considerate, 
and  helpful.  Most  citizens  try  to  cooper- 
ate 100  percent  with  IRS,  and  this,  cer- 
tainly, is  as  it  should  be.  Our  tax  system 
depends  on  this  great  degree  of  co- 
operation. 

However,  in  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Practice 
and  Procedure,  we  have  encountered  in- 
stances in  which  IRS  employees  have 
been  discourteous,  inconsiderate,  and 
even  tyrannical.  Criminal  cases  have 
been  veiled  in  civil  clothing  to  obtain  in- 
formation illegally.  Taxpayers  have  been 
bullied  and  threatened,  especially  small 
taxpayers  and  those  without  legal  as- 
sistance. 

■What  should  taxpayers  do  when  faced 
with  such  a  situation?  Do  all  lawyers  even 
know  what  the  obligations  of  taxpayers 
are  as  to  recordkeeping,  record  produc- 
ing, and  question  answering? 

The  answer  seems  to  be  "No."  For  this 
reason,  I  wrote  to  Commissioner  Cohen 
on  April  17,  1967,  and  received  his  reply 
on  July  7,  1967.  As  his  reply  is  most  in- 
structive and  will  help  the  Congress,  as 
well  as  taxpayers,  their  lawyers  and  ac- 
countants, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  correspondence  be  printed  in  the 
Recopd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 

the  Record,  as  follows: 

Apeh,  17,  1967. 
Commissioner  Sheldon  S.  Cohen. 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Commissioner  Cohbn:   It  would  be 
helpful  to  our   subcommittee  If  you  would 
ask   the   appropriate   member   of   your   legal 
staff  to  prepare  an  answer  (with  citations,  If 
possible)    to  the   following   question:    What 
procedures,  civil  and  criminal,  does  IRS  pos- 
sess for  use  in  cases  of  taxpayers  who  are  re- 
calcitrant   as    to     (1)     record    keeping.     (2) 
record    production,    and /or     (3)     answering 
questions. 

As  complete  a  summary  as  poasible  would 
be  appreciated  very  much. 
Kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

EnwARD  V.  Long. 

Chairman. 

VS.  Treasury  Department, 

Internal  Reventte  Service. 
Washington,  D.C,  July  7, 1967. 
Hon,  Edward  V.  Long, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice   and   Procedure,   Committee  on 
the    Judiciary,    U.S.    Senate,    Washing, 
ton,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   Your  April  17,  1967 
letter  to  me  was  referred  to  Chief  Counsel 
for  consideration  and  was  acknowledged  by 
him  on  April  24.  I  am  now  pleased  to  enclose 
copy   of  a  summary  prepared   In   the  Chief 
Counsel's  office  in  answer  to  your  Inquiry. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Sheldon  S.  Cohen, 

Comm^issioner. 

U.S.  Government  Memorandum 
CC:CL-3487 

Mat  19,  1967. 
To:  Mr.  Sheldon  S.  Cohen,  Conmiissloner. 
From:  Lester  R.  Vretz,  chief  counsel. 
Subject:  Senator  Edward  V.  Long's  April  17, 
1967,  Inquiry. 
Senator    Long's    April    17,    1967    letter    to 
you,  which  has  been  referred  to  this  office, 
was  written  on  behalf  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure  of 
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the  Senate  Cominlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
The  Inquiry  referred  to  us  is  a  request  for 
M  complete  a  summary  aa  possible  (with  cita- 
tions) in  answer  to  the  question  What  pro- 
cedures, civil  and  criminal,  does  IRS  possess 
for  use  in  cases  of  taxpayers  who  are  recal- 
citrant as  to  (II  record  keeping.  .2i  record 
production,  and  or  (3  i  answering  questions'' 
The  record  keeping  provision  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  Is  section  6001  requir- 
ing every  person  liable  for  any  Ux  to  keep 
records  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  This  applies  to  all 
taxes  but  Is  ampllfled  by  additional  sections 
In  the  Code  applicable  to  special  taxes  such 
aa  those  on  narcotics,  alcohol,  tobacco  and 
firearms,  which  special  taxes  are  not  covered 
by  this  memorandum  as  far  as  procedures 
available  other  than  those  generally  applica- 
ble to  all  taxes. 

Apart  from  the  civil  or  criminal  penalties 
for  failure  to  pay  or  for  underpayment  of 
tax,  there  are  generally  no  civil  sanctions 
ava'uable  for  failure  to  keep  records.  A  will- 
ful failure  to  keep  records  or  supply  infor- 
mation as  required  by  law  or  regulations 
\s  a  misdemeanor  under  section  7203  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  However,  no  reported 
case  has  been  found  of  a  conviction  for  will- 
ful failure  to  keep  records.  This  lack  of 
prosecution  may  be  due  to  the  dlfHculty  of 
determining  what  records  are  required,  for 
example,  since  a  taxpayer  Is  not  required 
to  claim  expense  deductions  on  his  return, 
theoretically  no  record  of  expenses  need  be 
maintained  There  Is  also  the  difficulty  of 
proving  willfulness  without  proving  a  civil 
deficiency.  With  respect  to  the  section  7203 
provision  for  failure  to  furnish  information. 
the  only  reported  ctise  found  of  a  convic- 
tion apart  from  failure  to  pay  Is  Pappas 
V  Vnitcd  States.  216  P.  2d  515  i  10th  Clr. 
1954)  under  section  145ia»,  the  predecessor 
of  section  7203,  for  willful  failure  to  fur- 
nJah  balance  sheet  information  required  for 
a  partnership  for  1951. 

Where  taxpayers  are  recalcitrant  as  to 
record  keeping,  record  production  or  answer- 
ing questions,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
normallv  proceeds  under  the  authority  of 
section  7603  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
(26  use  7602).  which  reads: 

"Sec.  7602.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  correctness  of  any  return  making  a  re- 
turn where  none  has  been  made,  deter- 
mining the  liability  of  any  person  for  any 
internal  revenue  tax  or  the  Uabllltv  at  law 
or  m  equity  of  any  transferee  of  fiduciary 
of  any  person  in  respect  of  any  Internal 
revenue  tax.  or  collecting  any  such  liability. 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  U  authorized— 
"(1)  To  examine  any  books,  papers,  rec- 
ords, or  other  data  which  may  be  relevant 
or  material  to  such  Inquiry; 

'•(2)  To  summon  the  person  liable  for  tax 
or  required  to  perform  the  act.  or  any  officer 
or  employee  of  such  person  or  any  person 
having  possession,  custody,  or  care  of  books 
of  account  containing  entries  relating  to  the 
business  of  the  person  liable  for  tax  or  re- 
quired to  perform  the  act.  or  any  other  per- 
son the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  deem 
proper,  to  appear  before  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  at  a  time  and  place  named  In 
the  summons  and  to  produce  such  books, 
papers,  records,  or  other  data,  and  to  give 
such  testimony  under  oath,  as  may  be  re'.p- 
vant  or  material  to  such   Inquiry;   and 

••(3i  To  take  such  testimony  of  the  person 
concerned,  under  oath,  as  may  be  relevant 
or  material  to  such  Inquiry  " 

The  provisions  In  the  foregoing  section 
with  respect  to  tax  determination  have  been 
subetantlally  the  same  ever  since  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1921,  42  Stat   310 

Information  from  taxpayers  and  third  par- 
ties may  be.  and  usually  Is,  sought  on  a 
voluntary  basis  as  permitted  by  section 
7602(11  Third  partlee  as  well  as  taxpayers 
may  be  summoned  under  section  7802i2i. 
If  the  summons  Is  not  complied  with,  en- 
forcement may  be  sought  by  requesUng  the 


Department  of  Justice  to  secure  an  enforce- 
ment  order    from    a    United    States   district 
court    Sections  7402(b)    and  7604(a).  which 
are  virtually  Identical,  provide  for  JurUdlc- 
Uon    of    such    court   to   compel    attendance, 
testimony,   or   production   of   books,   paper.s. 
or    other    data    from    a    person    summoned 
Section   76041  b)    provides   for   body   attach- 
ments   and    for    punishment    of    contempts. 
These    clMl    enforcement    sections    are    ex- 
plained  In    Retsman   v.  Caplin.  375  US.  440 
(19641     Also   mentlont'd   In   that   case  Is   the 
criminal  section  7210  providing  tor  prosecu- 
tion for  failure  to  obey  a  summons  Issued 
under  section  7602    The  only  such  proeecu- 
tlon   of   which    we    find   a   record   Is   Unxt.'rf 
States  V   Becker.  259  F.  2d  869  (2d  Clr    1958) 
This  section  7210  Is  stated  by  Retsman  as  not 
applicable    where    the    summoned     witness 
(taxpayer  or  third  party)   appears  and  Inter- 
poses good  faith  challenges  to  the  summon.s. 
Good  faith  challenges  in  the  form  of  con- 
stitutional   and    other    federally    recognized 
privileges    are    of    course    recognl/ed    by    the 
Service    For   example,   the   privilege   against 
self-incrimination  under   the  Fifth  .Amend- 
ment may  be  a  proper  basis  by  an  individual 
taxpayer    for    refusing    to    answer    specific 
questions  or  to  furnish  his  records. 

The  authority  of  the  Service  to  investigate 
under  section  7602  Is  restricted  by  section 
7605  b)  reading; 

"lb)  Restriction  on  Examination  of  Tax- 
payer.— 

"No  taxpayer  shall  be  subjected  to  unneces- 
sary examination  or  investigations,  and  only 
one  Inspection  of  a  taxpayer's  books  of  ac- 
count shall  be  made  for  each  Uxable  year 
unless  the  tax[>iiyer  requests  otherwise  or 
unless  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  after 
investigation,  notifies  the  taxpayer  in  writ- 
ing that  an  additional  Inspection  is  neces- 
sary." 

The  Service  follows  the  above  require- 
ment of  giving  notice  before  a  second  ex- 
amination is  nuule  of  the  taxpayer's  books  of 
account  Such  reexaminations  are  relatively 
rare 

If  the  taxpayer  falls  to  support  claimed  ex- 
peiises.  the  Service  may  disallow  the  same  for 
lack  of  substantiation.  The  Service  Is  not  re- 
quired   to  prove   that  the   uxpayer  did  not 
Incur  the  claimed  expense   Because  of  a  rule 
of  Indulgence  established  in  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit  In    1930   In   Georgr  M    Cohan    39  P.  2d 
640.    and   subsequent    pr'iblems   with    claims 
based  on  estimates,  the  authority  to  disallow 
certain   unsubstantiated   entertainment  and 
similar  expenses  was  covered  by  section  274 
effective  for  years  ended  after  December  31. 
1962.  However,  Information  Is  quite  generally 
sought  by  Investigation  under  the  authority 
of  section  7602  with   respect  to  expenses  so 
that   the   Service   can   establish   the   tax   lia- 
bility, or  possibly  have  evidence  to  rebut  any 
proof   the   taxpayer   may   later  furnish   after 
Initially  falling  to  substantiate  the  expen.se. 
With   respect   to  unreported   Income  it   Is 
usually  necessary  for  the  Service  to  develop 
the  information    Information  returns  are  of 
coiirse    used    for    this    purpose    for    salaries 
dividends.  Interest  and  certain  other  types  of 
Income    Third    party    information    Is    nece.s- 
sarllv  sought  under  the  provisions  of  section 
7602    from    voluntary    and    summoned    wlt- 
nes-ses  for  many  types  of  Income  such  as  that 
of  professional  persons  and  Individual  opera- 
tors of  businesses 

Once  tax  hAs  been  determined  by  Investl- 
g-itlon  or  otherwise,  interest  and  additions 
may  be  added  Section  6651  provides  an  addi- 
tion to  tax  for  failure  to  file  a  tax  return, 
other  than  for  reasonable  cause,  of  5  percent 
per  month  or  fraction  thereof,  not  exceeding' 
25  percent  in  the  aggregate  A  failure  to  keep 
records  or  to  furnish  Information  may  be 
negligence  for  which  5  percent  of  the  tax 
underpayment  mav  be  added  under  section 
6633)  a)  In  case  of  civil  fraud.  60  percent  of 
the  tax  underpayment  may  be  added  under 
section   6653(b)     Failure    to   file   certain   In- 
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formation  returns  by  payors,  other  than  for 
reasonable  cause.  Is  subject  to  extra  pay. 
ments  under  section  6652. 

Investigation  by  the  Service  may  Include 
whether  there  has  been  a  criminal  violation 
of  the  Internal  revenue  laws.  If  the  fact* 
disclose  violations  subject  to  criminal  penal- 
ties, the  Service  seeks  to  obtain  whatever 
evidence  Is  required  to  sustain  criminal 
penalties  or  civil  additions  to  tax.  In  the 
order  of  their  use.  the  main  criminal  provi- 
sions are  section  7201  for  willful  attempted 
evasion  either  of  payment  of  taxes  or  the 
tax  liability  itself,  .section  7203  for  willful 
failure  to  file  a  return  and  section  7206(2) 
defining  the  offense  of  aiding,  counseling,  or 
procuring  the  preparation  of  a  false  return 
or  other  document.  Before  recommending 
prosecution  under  section  7201  or  7203,  the 
Service  must  usually  develop  enough  Infor- 
mation to  show  a  substantial  tax  liability 
that  was  not  met  In  addition  to  criminal 
Intent.  The  net  worth-nondeductlble  ex- 
penditure method  is  often  used  by  the  Serv- 
ice to  reconstruct  the  income  of  suspected 
tax  evaders.  This  method  was  approved  by 
the  Supreme  Court  In  Holland  v.  United 
States.  348  U.S.  121   (1954). 

A  summons  Issued  to  a  third  party  for 
records  and  Information  about  the  taxpayer 
under  investigation  is  one  of  the  natural 
ways  to  develop  facts  which  are  not  volun- 
tarily given  The  use  of  a  summons  under 
section  7602  in  a  crlmln.al  Investigation  U 
explained  and  authorized  in  the  leading  case 
of  Boren  v.  Tucker.  239  P.  2d  767  (9th  Clr. 
1956).  Such  use  of  the  summons  Is  also 
approved  In  United  States  v.  Powell.  379  VS. 
48  I  1964),  where  the  Supreme  Court  at  page 
57  stated : 

"In  Oklahoma  Press  Pub.  Co.  v.  Walling, 
327   US.    186.   216.   In   reference   to  the  Ad- 
ministrator's subpoena  power  under  the  Pair 
Labor  Stand  ^rds  Act.  the  Court  said  "his  in- 
vestigative   function,   in  searching  out  vio- 
lations with  a  view  to  securing  enforcement 
of   the   Act,   is  essentially   the   same   as  the 
grand  Jury's,  or  the  court's  In  Issuing  other 
pretrial  orders  for  the  di.'-covery  of  evidence, 
and    Is    governed    by    the    same    limitations,' 
and   accordingly   applied   the   view   that  In- 
quiry must  not  be  'limited  ...  by  forecasts  of 
the  probably  result  of  the  investigation.'  In 
U7Uted   States  v.   Morton   Salt  Co..  338  VS. 
632.  642-643.   the  Court  said  of  the  Federal 
Trade   CommLsslon.   'It   has  a  power  of  In- 
quisition. If  one  chooses  to  call  It  that.  whl<di 
Is    not  derived   from   the   Judicial   function. 
It    Is    more    analogous    to    the    grand   Jury, 
which  does  not   depend   on   a  ciise  or  con- 
troversy for  power  to  get  evidence,  but  can 
Investigate  merely  on  suspicion  that  the  la* 
is    being    violated,    or   even    Just   because  It 
wants   assurance   that   It   Is   not."   While  the 
power  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue derives  from  a  different  body  of  statutee, 
we    do    not    think    that   analogies    to   other 
agency  situations  are  without  force  when  the 
scope  of  the  Commissioner's  power  Is  called 
In  question" 

As  explained  In  Boren  v.  Tucker,  supra.  I 
summons  mav  not  be  used  after  Indictment 
to  obtain  information  to  aid  In  prosecuUon 
of  a  taxpayer  As  a  practical  matter  the  sum- 
mons Is  used  by  the  Service  In  the  Investi- 
gatory stjjge 

Collection  procedures  are  provided  In  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  for  use  agaln.-it  tax- 
payers who  do  not  pay  voluntarily.  Th« 
first  step  normally  Is  assessment  under  the 
authority  of  section  6201.  Notice  and  de- 
mand must  be  made  as  soon  as  practicable 
within  60  days  after  assessment  as  provided 
In  section  6303. 

.\  lien  for  taxes  Is  provided  by  section 
6321  reading: 

"Sec  6321.  If  any  person  liable  to  pay  anT 
tax  neglects  or  refuses  to  pay  the  same  after 
demand,  the  amount  (Including  any  interest, 
additional  amount,  addition  to  tax,  o'' J" 
sessable  penalty,  together  with  any  costs  tnM 


may  accrue  In  addition  thereto)  BbaU  be  a 
lien  In  favor  of  the  United  States  upon  all 
property  and  rights  to  property,  whether  real 
or  personal,  belonging  to  such  person." 

This  Hen  arises  under  section  6322  at  the 
time  the  assessment  Is  made.  Lien  notice 
filing  requirements  and  many  of  the  tax  lien 
priority  matters  are  covered  by  section  6323 
as  amended  by  the  Federal  Tax  Lien  Act  of 
1966  (P.L.  89-719). 

Administrative  enforcement  after  assess- 
ment and  lien  Is  by  levy  under  section  6331. 
Levy  is  defined  to  include  distraint  and  sei- 
zure and  applies  to  all  property  of  the  tax- 
payer or  rights  to  property.  After  seizure, 
property  may  be  sold  under  procedures  speci- 
fied In  section  6335.  Real  property  sold  under 
the  provisions  of  section  6335  may  be  re- 
deemed within  120  days  after  the  nonjudicial 
sale  under  the  provisions  of  section  6337. 
Authority  to  Investigate  and  issue  sum- 
monses in  aid  of  collection  of  any  tax  liabil- 
ity Is  provided  In  section  7602.  The  Service 
may  also  demand  production  of  books  to 
secure  Information  about  property  subject  to 
levy  under  section  6333,  which  states: 

"Sec.  6333.  If  a  levy  has  been  made  or  Is 
about  to  be  made  on  any  property,  or  right 
to  property,  any  person  having  custody  or 
control  of  any  books  or  records,  containing 
evidence  or  statements  relating  to  the  prop- 
erty or  right  to  property  subject  to  levy, 
shall,  upon  demand  of  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  exhibit  such  books  or  records  to  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate." 

Jeopardy  provisions  In  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  are  availed  of  In  unusual  circum- 
stances. Section  6851  with  respect  to  income 
tax  In  Jeopardy  authorizes  an  early  termina- 
tion of  a  taxable  year  so  that  Immediate  as- 
sessment and  collection  may  be  made  of  un- 
paid taxes  for  the  terminated  and  preceding 
taxable  year.  This  section  Is  useful  against 
persons  about  to  depart  from  the  United 
States  or  those  whose  property  Is  likely  to 
become  unavailable  for  payment  of  tax  un- 
less the  Government  moves  for  Immediate 
seizure  after  assessment  and  lien.  Section 
6861  authorizes  Jeopardy  assessments  of  in- 
come, estate  and  gift  taxes  after  normal  due 
dates  BO  that  Immediate  collection  may  be 
enforced.  Section  6862  authorizes  jeopardy 
assessments  of  taxes  other  than  Income,  es- 
tate and  gift.  Under  the  three  mentioned 
Jeopardy  provisions,  collection  by  levy  is  per- 
missible Immediately  after  assessment  and 
notice. 

In  addition  to  administrative  levy  and 
seizure,  sections  7401  through  7403  provide 
for  civil  actions  for  collection  or  recovery 
of  taxes  to  be  handled  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  upon  request  of  proper  representa- 
tives of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Where 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  property  In- 
terest levied  upon  Is  unclear,  court  proceed- 
ings are  commonly  used  In  an  effort  to  secure 
a  more  adequate  recovery  than  would  be 
available  on  a  nonjudicial  sale.  Where  It  Is 
deemed  desirable  to  operate  a  property  sub- 
ject to  lien,  the  Department  of  Justice  at 
the  request  of  the  Service  may  ask  the  United 
States  district  court  to  appoint  a  receiver 
under  section  7403(c) 

Supplementing  the  foregoing  collection 
procedures  applicable  generally  to  federal  tax 
Uabllltles  are  provisions  applicable  to  speci- 
fied taxes  Delinquent  withheld  Income  and 
withheld  social  security  taxes  may  be  col- 
lected under  section  6672  from  any  person 
who  willfully  falls  to  collect  and  pay  over 
such  tax.  This  Is  a  collection  measure  and 
the  word  "willfully"  In  this  section  does  not 
mean  an  act  done  with  fraudulent  or  evil 
purpose,  but  applies  to  an  act  done  know- 
ingly and  Intentionally  In  disregard  of  the 
statutory  requirement  as  explained  In  Reve- 
nue Ruling  64-158,  1954-1  C.B.  247.  A  crim- 
inal provision  In  section  7216  may  be  appli- 
cable after  Investigation,  recommendation 
'or  prosecution  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
»nd  successful  prosecution  If  the  Govern- 


ment has  first  served  written  notice  under 
section  7512  to  deposit  withheld  or  collected 
taxes  In  a  separate  banls  account. 

To  summarize,  the  procediu-es  for  use  In 
cases  of  taxpayers  who  are  recalcitrant  as  to 
(1)  record  keeping,  (2)  record  production, 
and/or  (3)  answering  questions  are  mainly 
investigative  under  section  7602  to  deter- 
mine tax  liability.  Section  6001  requires 
that  records  be  kept  and  section  7602  au- 
thorizes the  Service  to  examine  records.  The 
sanctions  are  civil  and  criminal  and  apply 
for  the  most  part  after  tax  has  been  deter- 
mined by  Investigation  and  ascertainment 
of  facts.  CJivll  sanctions  are  liability  for  tax 
deficiencies  or  additional  taxes  plus  Interest 
and  additions  for  failure  to  file  or  failure 
to  pay  under  sections  6651,  6652  and  6653. 
Interest  and  additions  are  assessable  along 
with  tax  and  are  collectible  the  same  as 
taxes  under  the  nonjudicial  and  judicial  col- 
lection procedures  previously  outlined. 

Criminal  sanctions  are  of  course  applied  by 
the  United  States  district  cotirts  after  crimi- 
nal proceedings  are  instituted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  upon  recommendation  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  In  criminal  matters 
the  function  of  the  Service  is  to  investigate 
and  secure  facts  upon  which  to  base  a  recom- 
mendation for  criminal  prosecution  or  to 
close  out  the  criminal  investigation  without  a 
recommendation  for  prosecution. 

In  policy  instructions  and  annotincements 
it  is  emphasized  that  the  goal  of  the  Serv- 
ice is  to  administer  the  laws  fairly  and  Im- 
partially, that  administration  shoiUd  be  both 
reasonable  and  vigorous  and  that  the  con- 
stitutional rights  and  other  legal  rights  of  all 
persons  will  be  fully  respected  and  observed. 


SENATOR  ALLOTT  URGES  REVIEW 
OP  RAIL  TRANSPORTATION  PO- 
TENTIAL 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
and  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr,  Allott],  together  with 
many  other  Senators,  including  myself, 
is  sponsoring  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 25,  which  urges  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  make  a  full  and  com- 
plete investigation  and  study  of  the  po- 
tential of  rail  transportation,  especially 
rail  passenger  and  mail  service.  The  reso- 
lution also  calls  for  a  moratorium  on  fur- 
ther discontinuances  of  such  services 
pending  completion  of  the  study. 

Senator  Allott  presented  an  excel- 
lent statement  in  support  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  25  in  an  appearance 
Monday  before  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  which  is  holding  hearings  on 
the  problem  to  which  the  resolution  is  ad- 
dressed. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senator  Allott's  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimont  or  Senator  Gorton  Allott  Be- 
fore   Surface    Transportation     Sttbcom- 
MrTTEE  of   Senate   Commerce   Committee, 
Monday,  July  31,   1967,  on  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  25 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  important  prob- 
lems of  surface  transportation  with  you.  As 
this  committee  knows,  I  have  twice  addressed 
myself  to  this  subject  in  recent  weeks  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  Those  remarks  were  In 
connection  with  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion No.  26,  which  was  co-sp>onsored  by  22 
Senators,  two  of  whom  are  members  of  this 
committee  (Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Cannon) . 
Actually  there  has  been  unprecedented  in- 


terest in  the  whole  question  of  surface  trans- 
pwrtatlon  in  the  past  few  months  as  evi- 
denced by  the  number  of  proposals  you  have 
before  you  for  consideration.  And  It  Is  little 
wonder  that  the  problems  connected  with 
moving  {jeople  on  the  ground  are  attracting 
attention.  Already  there  are  over  94  million 
cars,  trucks,  and  buses  on  our  streets  and 
highways.  Over  twice  as  many  as  In  1950. 

Had  It  not  been  for  some  foresight  by  the 
Congress,  In  the  early  1950's  and  a  decision 
to  build  the  Interstate  Highway  System,  the 
number  of  vehicles  on  our  highways  today 
would  be  enough  to  strangle  whole  areas  of 
the  country.  And  this  construtrtlon  of  Inter- 
state Freeways,  with  their  urban  expressway 
counterparts,  has  taught  us  many  Important 
lessons.  Among  the  most  Important  lesson  we 
have  learned  Is  that  highways  will  not  solve 
all  of  our  problems.  While  we  would  be  In  a 
sad  state  of  affairs  without  the  present  Inter- 
state System,  and  while  we  may  have  to  ap- 
prove a  similar  network  before  the  present 
one  is  even  completed.  It  Is  apparent  that 
our  primary  concern  in  solving  the  surface 
transportation  problems  of  the  future  must 
be  with  moving  people,  not  Just  cars. 

No  one  would  ever  suggest  that  citizens 
abandon  their  cars  In  favor  of  other  forma 
of  ground  transportation.  But  the  truth  of 
the  matter  Is  that  if  we  plan  only  for  cars 
and  not  people  we  will  be  faced  with  Impos- 
sible spending  problems  which  will  take 
unthinkable  sums  for  possible  solutions  that 
win  be  Inadequate  and  often  obsolete  before 
they  can  be  Implemented. 

The  result  of  the  projections  In  this  area 
are  staggering.  In  just  eight  short  years  we 
win  add  over  30  million  vehicles  to  our  al- 
ready overcrowded  streets  and  highways.  By 
1975,  there  will  be  almost  124  million  vehicles 
competing  for  expressway  lanes,  downtown 
parking,  and  most  of  all  for  a  fast  route  to 
another  city.  For  as  the  number  of  vehicles 
Is  growing  at  a  far  faster  rate  than  the  pop- 
ulation, so  also  are  the  number  of  trips  per 
day,  j>er  vehicle  Is  Increasing  at  an  even  faster 
rate.  For  we  Americans  continue  to  f.nd  more 
reasons  to  go  more  places. 

Our  present  population  In  the  United 
States  is  Hearing  200  million  persons.  We 
now  have  about  one  vehicle  on  our  streets 
for  every  2.1  persons  In  the  nation.  By  1999, 
only  32  years  away,  our  population  will  have 
doubled;  our  ratio  of  vehicles  to  persons  will 
have  Increased  to  1.1  vehicles  for  each  man, 
woman  and  child.  At  that  time,  projections 
Indicate  that  we  will  have  nearly  265  million 
passenger  cars  on  otu-  streets  and  roadways. 
Add  to  that  another  95  million  trucks  and 
buses,  and,  gentlemen,  you  have  a  problem 
which  is  hardly  belleveable  from  our  past 
experiences. 

The  number  of  freeways  it  will  take  to 
accommodate  these  vehicles  is  fantastic.  But 
there  is  one  factor  which  Is  often  overlooked 
regarding  Intercity  highways.  These  high- 
ways have  connections  with  other  high- 
ways which  lead  directly  into  the  heart  of 
our  urban  centers.  Where  are  we  going  to 
park  more  than  360  million  vehicles?  A  mod- 
erate size  parking  space  for  each  vehicle 
would  still  necessitate  an  area  nearly  28 
times  the  size  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
just  to  provide  a  place  to  put  these  vehicles. 
If  you  stop  to  think  about  It,  you  undoubt- 
edly make  more  trips,  long  and  short,  dally 
or  occasionally,  than  you  did  10  years  ago. 
Chances  are  you  will  make  an  even  greater 
n timber  10  years  from  this  date,  and  who 
knows  how  much  the  average  individual  will 
need  to  travel  by  1999?  He  may  not  be  able  to 
get  anywhere  at  all,  unless  the  Congress 
concerns  Itself  with  this  whole  question  to  an 
increasing  extent. 

We  took  a  giant  step  forward  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  High  Speed  Ground  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1965  for  which  my  colleague  Sen- 
ator Claiborne  Pell  fought  with  such  vigor. 
Congress  recognized  that  this  was  an  area 
which  deserved  Increased  attention,  and  out 
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of  this  act  developed  the  Northeast  Corridor 
Project    which    will    Inauffurate    high    upeed 
train  service  on  the  Pennsylvania  and   New 
H»ven  Railroads  later  this  year    Also  out  of 
this    act    developed    the    experimental    train 
which   will   havil   passengers  between   Wash- 
ington and  Florida  beginning  next  year   The 
met  further  provided  money  for  ccnslderable 
research  for  some  more  exotic  forms  of  trans- 
portation in  the  future.  I    believe  that  such 
research  is  necessary.  I  would  be  the  last  to 
rule  out   vacuum   tubes  or  air   cushion.*   as 
modes  of   travel   In   the   future    Meanwhile, 
however   a  problem  Is  developing  and  Is  de- 
veloping fast    It   13  one  which  will  require 
•olutlons  based  on  the  best  of  today's  tech- 
nology. That  Ls  why  the  Northeast  Corridor 
Project  Is  of  great  Interest  to  me   Because  of 
tlilB  project's  importance  to  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  surface  transportation,  I  would  ask, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  recent  letter  I  directed 
to   the   Department   of   Transportation    and 
that  Department's  answer  to  my  Inquiries  be 
made  a  part  of  the  record 
"Hon.  Alan  3  Botd, 
"Secretary  of  T'anrportaUon. 
'Washington .  DC. 

"Dear  Mr  Sbcrbtabt:  Having  a  long- 
rtandlng  and  continuing  Interest  In  surface 
r*ll  transportation,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
newly  formed  Transportation  Subcommittee 
Of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  I 
am  both  interested  and  concerned  over  sev- 
eral aspects  of  the  high-speed  rail  demon- 
rtratlon  project  In  the  northeast  corridor 

"This  experiment  Is  highly  significant  be- 
cause many  of  Its  results  will  have  general 
application  to  rail  service  in  other  parts  of 
the  Unlt*d  States:  therefore,  an  adequate 
marketing  or  promotional  program  is  an 
Important  factor  t,o  the  success  and  the 
▼alldlty  of  the  test  If  a  determination  Is  to 
be  made  with  respect  to  the  acceptability  of 
high-speed  rail  transportation  U>  the  travel- 
ing public.  I  would  appreciate  receiving  In- 
formation with  respect  to  the  promotion  pro- 
gram as  envisioned  by  your  Department 

"Pares  are.  of  course  an  Important  con- 
sideration to  the  traveling  public  and  may 
also  be  utilized  effectively  in  promotion  pro- 
grams Since  high-speed  rail  transporUtlon 
Win  have  to  compete  with  airlines,  buses 
and  hlghwav  travel,  the  comp'-tltlveness  of 
the  fare  structure  would  be  of  interest  to 
me. 

"The  ability  of  high-speed  rail  transporta- 
tion to  compete  with  other  modes  ut  trans- 
portation may  be  determined  more  by  the 
level  and  quality  of  service  to  be  offered 
than  by  anv  other  factor  Service  of  course. 
Includes  many  aspects— some  readily  defin- 
able and  others  somewhat  indefinable,  such 
as  the  general  attitude  and  cheerfulness  of 
employees.  Attractive  facilities,  frequency  of 
scheduled  trains,  connections  with  other 
modes  of  transportation,  baggage  handling, 
food  service,  ticketing,  and  Innovations  In 
all  of  these  will  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
quality  of  service  I  would  be  most  inter- 
ested In  your  plans  In  this  regard 

"Reliability  of  the  equipment  and  safety 
win  have  a  definite  Impact  upon  the  public 
Image  created,  and  are  therefore  important 
factors  In  a  successful  and  fair  test  of  this 
mode  of  transportation.  This  experiment 
has  the  potential  of  capturing  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  traveling  piibUc.  and  hopefully 
could  be  the  long-range  answer  to  congested 
highways  and  airports,  becoming  an  impor- 
tant p.irt  of  this  Nation's  total  Lransporiatlon 
system 

"My  concern  over  the  future  of  trans- 
portation and  how  the  transpvortation  needs 
of  this  Nation  will  be  met.  Impels  me  to 
follow  the  northeast  corridor  demonstration 
project  with  great  interest  Your  early  reply 
will  be  appreciated 
"Best  regards. 

"OOaOON    ALX-OTT, 

"US.  Senator- 


"Hon.  Gordon  Allott. 
"U  S    Senate. 
Washington,  DC 

De\r  Senator  Allott  Your  letter  of 
Mav  23,  1967  addressed  to  Secretary  Boyd 
has'  been  referred  to  me  We  welcome  your 
helpful  comments  and  the  opportunity  of 
commenting  on  the  important  aspects  of  the 
Demonstrations  Program  on  which  you  re- 
quest  Information 

"We  share,  of  course,  your  evalu.itlon  of 
the  Importance  of  a  sound  program  To  en- 
sure that  the  participating  railroads'  ex- 
penditures for  advertising  are  efflclenUy 
tailored  to  the  market  and  to  the  particular 
requirements  of  tne  design  of  our  demon- 
stration experiments,  as  well  as  adequ.-\te  In 
sue,  we  have  asked  several  competing  ad- 
vertising agencies  experienced  In  carrier  ad- 
vertising to  pre-test  the  market.  This  activity 
has  included  so-called  'sparking'  sessions  by 
panels  of  represenUtlve  travelers,  a  new 
method  of  in-depth  analysis  which  Is  find- 
ing increasing  acceptance.  On  both  the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  New  Haven  railroad 
demonstrations,  agencies  have  been  at  work 
for  close  to  a  year  on  such  problems  as 
symbols.  compeilUve  cup.ibUltles  and  copy 
themes, 

"Since  the  core  of  the  Demonstrations  Pro- 
gT>im  Is  tne  measurement  uf  public  reactions 
to  specific  service  factors,  we  expect  the  ad- 
vertising programs  to  incorporate  down-lo- 
earth  themes  like  schedules,  amenities  and 
fares 

"In  response  to  your  helpful  comments  on 
fare  levels,  may  I  point  out  that  both  the 
New  Haven  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroads 
r.ow  offer  special  inducempnt  fares  which  are 
well  under  air  rates  and  closely  competitive 
with  bus  fares  There  Is  nothing  In  our  ar- 
rangements with  either  railroad  to  prevent 
continuance  or  expansion  of  bargain  fares 
on  conventional  trains  which  will  continue 
to  operate 

"Since  the  demonstration  trains  them- 
selves have  limited  seating  capacity,  how- 
ever, It  Is  our  feeling  that  a  modest  premium 
over  standard  fares  for  their  use  is  not  only 
r.ecesaarv  but  provides  a  good  test  of  'pocket 
bo<'k'  demand  for  higher  speeds,  greater  fre- 
quencv  and  much  higher  comfort  levels. 
Once  we've  had  experience  with  loadings  on 
demonstration  trains,  we  may  find  It  both 
p<^^is8'.ble  and  fruitful  to  experiment  with 
lower  Incentive  fares 

"Other  aspects  of  service  you  emphasize 
are  also  at  the  heart  of  the  demonstration 
program  Our  contract  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania divides  the  two  year  period  of  opera- 
tion into  four  phases.  In  each  of  which  vary- 
ing ciimblnatlons  of  service  factors  will  be 
te<:'ed  For  example,  coach  attendants  will 
be  tried  on  selected  runs  during  one  period 
to  determine  if  their  acceptance  by  the  pub- 
lic Is  worth  their  substantial  cost. 

■  Other  aspects  of  service — such  as  luggage 
handling — which  we  know  demand  Improve- 
ment have  been  researched,  and  the  findings 
will  he  applied  throughout  the  experiment. 
Thus,  the  problem  of  providing  self-service 
luggage  carts  at  multi-level  stations  will  be 
tackled  by  the  Installation  of  specialized 
moving  ramps  New  stations  providing  ample 
pnrklng  facilities  will  be  provided  on  the 
New  York-Washington  route  In  the  Maryland 
and  New  Jersey  suburban  areas,  with  finan- 
cial partnership  of  local  authorities 

With  the  assistance  of  both  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  the  Department 
of  Labor,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  de- 
vi.»ed  an  Intensive  program  of  employee 
Timing  frir  the  new  service  The  New  Haven 
Railroad  will  be  required  to  train  employees 
for  new  skills  Involved  In  a  new  t>'pe  of  food 
service  and  passenger  assistance. 

•  With  regard  to  reliability  and  safety,  the 
equipment  tor  nil  three  demonstrations  Is 
either  new  In  concept  or  advanced  In  speed 
and  braking  capabilities    Arrangements  with 


suppliers  call  for  performance  tests  prior 
to  Its  acceptance  and  meeting  precise  stand- 
ards of  acceleration,  braking  distance,  riding 
comfort,  climate  control,  nol.se  level  and  11- 
lamination,  among  other  specifications 

"Your  comments  have  given  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  evaluate  our  experiments  against 
objective  opinion  Let  us  know  If  we  can 
provide  further  Information," 

"Robert  A,  Nelson. 
"Director.  Office  of  High  Speed  Ground 
Tran.iportation." 
I  shall  continue  to  maintain  a  keen  Interest 
m  this  specific  demonstration  of  high  speed 
rail    transportation.    However,    there   Is   oiw 
major  problem  with  this  and  other  projecti 
which  have  evolved  as  the  result  of  the  IMS 
action  of  Congress:  Our  present  transporta- 
tion plans  are  sectional  In  nature.  The  North- 
east Corridor  Project,  valuable  as  It  Is.  may  at 
best  serve  to  Improve  Uansportatlon  between 
Washington  and  New  York,  and  New  York 
and  Boston.  This  area  Is  already  feeling  the 
strain  of  overcrowded  streets  and  highway* 
that   most  likely   will   be  felt   In  other  key 
areas  of  the  country,  including,  I  might  add. 
my  own  state  of  Colorado  In  the  years  ahead. 
A  demonstration  project  should  give  us  much 
Information  on  the  technical  aspects  of  op- 
erating   pASPenger    vehicles    at    high    speed*. 
This    information    Is   badly   needed    In   thU 
country  because,  despite  the  fact  that  tralni 
In  Japan  and  Prance  have  achieved  excellent 
speed  records  with  passenger  runs,  passenger 
trains  in  the  United  States  are  running  slower 
than  thev  did  30  years  ago!  This  demonstra- 
tion project,  however,  even  If  It  is  success- 
ful   win  not  even  begin  to  answer  many  of 
the  key  questions  the  Congress  will  need  to 
know  If  we  are  to  properly  plan  for  the  auto 
avalanche  of  the  future.  And  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  directed  most  of  my  comments  thui 
far  at  the  onslaught  of  vehicles  on  highways 
I  would  be  remiss  if  I  neglected  to  mention 
our  overcrowded  airspace,  which  cannot  In- 
definitely   continue    to    accommodate    more 
and  larger  planes. 

We  must  determine.  Mr,  Chairman,  where 
the  population  centers  of  the  nation  will  be 
and.  If  we  can,  what  demand  there  will  be 
for  inter-megalopoUs  and  intra-megalopoUi 
transportation.  Such  demand  will  not  only 
be  between  Washington  and  New  York.  It  wlU 
certainly  be  between  cities  like  Chicago  and 
Cleveland,  and  It  will  most  likely  develop  be- 
tween Cheyenne  Wyoming  and  Pueblo.  Colo- 
rado, to  cite  an  example  which  would  have 
seemed  preposterous  only  a  few  years  ago. 
Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  feasibility  Is  an  Impor- 
tant consideration.  (Although  I  must  admit 
that  with  European  trains  running  at  such 
high  speeds  on  a  dally  basis,  and  with  Euro- 
pe.m  use  of  auto  carrier  trains  long  estab- 
lished. It  would  seem  a  bit  redundant  to  con- 
centrate on  the  feasibility  question  for  too 
long  a  time  )  Thus  more  than  feasibility,  we 
must  answer  the  question  of  acceptability. 
An  alternate  method  of  transportation  to  the 
automobile  will  not  Just  be  desirable  In  the 
future   It  will  be  a  necessity! 

With  regard  to  the  train  which  may  be 
built  to  haul  automobiles  to  and  from  Wash- 
ington and  Florida  beginning  next  year: 
pre.sent  railroad  service  between  these  two 
points  Is  rea.sonably  heavily  patronized.  thM 
this  demonstration  may  In  fact  not  at  sU 
prove  whether  such  an  operation  would  be 
an  acceptable  alternative  to  highways.  Thuj 
m  my  resolution.  I  have  specifically  called 
for  a  study  of  this  type  of  rail  transportation. 
I  would  not  attempt  to  prejudice  such  » 
ftudv.  but  the  operation  of  auto  carrier  serv- 
ice between  New  York  and  Cleveland  or  Chi- 
cago and  Pittsburgh  or  some  point  In  the 
East  t"  Denver  would  almost  have  to  be  con- 
sidered In  origin  and  destination  reports  u 
part  of   the  study. 

Right  of  way  necessary  to  operate  some 
kind  of  surface  transportation  vehicles^ 
also  a  highly  Important  consideration.  The 
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study  I  proposed,  hopefully,  would  begin  to 
define  the  areas  of  population  In  which  we 
need  to  concentrate  our  efforts.  In  areas 
where  the  acquisition  of  a  right  of  way  cor- 
ridor is  Indicated,  various  public  and  private 
agencies  might  begin  to  purchase  land  now 
rather  than  being  subjected  to  untold  legal 
and  physical  restrictions  In  the  future,  the 
least  of  which  is  not  real  estate  speculation. 
Where  should  transportation  corridors  be 
located?  What  use  can  we  make  of  existing 
railroad  and  {Kiwer  line  rights  of  way?  What 
win  the  development  of  super  cross  country 
railroads  through  mergers  and  other  factors, 
mean  to  the  concept  of  high  speed  ground 
transportation?  We  must  have  these  ques- 
tions answered  and  sound  answers  will  de- 
termine our  actions,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
financial  Implications  of  providing  trans- 
portation facilities  for  the  future.  I  am  also 
painfully  aware  of  the  cost  of  not  providing 
them.  The  widely  known  transportation  au- 
thority, Martin  E.  Bruenlng.  Traffic  Engineer 
(or  the  City  of  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin,  has 
suggested  that  five  percent  of  the  money  we 
spend  each  year  to  operate  and  maintain 
highway  vehicles  would  yield  enough  money 
to  provide  mass  rapid  transit  for  every  citizen 
without  the  necessity  of  any  fares  or  other 
charges.  It  Is  not  that  surface  mass  trans- 
portation should  be  operated  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  private  automobile,  but  we  did  wish 
to  call  attention  to  the  basic  uneconomic 
status  of  the  automobile  as  part  of  the  whole 
transportation  picture,  particularly  when 
projected  to  the  265  million  mark  In  1999. 

Another  Important  aspect  of  the  study 
proposed  In  my  resolution  Is  electrification. 
The  United  States  is  now  the  only  major  na- 
tion in  the  world  which  does  not  have  the 
greater  portion  of  Its  railroad  system  In  op- 
eration, under  construction  or  under  con- 
sideration for  electrification.  Yet  It  Is  well 
known  that  although  the  Initial  capital  In- 
vestment Is  higher,  electric  locomotives  last 
far  longer,  can  operate  at  faster  speeds,  pull 
more  tonnage  and  require  less  maintenance 
snd  operating  costs  than  does  conventional 
equipment.  As  I  previously  Indicated,  Prance 
and  Japan  have  set  records  for  speed  and 
comfort  In  rail  passenger  service.  Their  serv- 
ice la  electrified.  Great  Britain,  the  Scandi- 
navian countries,  the  Soviet  Union,  almost 
any  nation  I  would  mention,  Is  constructing 
or  expanding  electrified  service.  Yet  here  In 
the  United  States,  outside  of  a  few  miles  of 
commuter  operation  on  the  Reading,  Long 
Island  and  New  York  Central  Railroads,  our 
only  examples  of  heavy  electrification  are 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  between  Harrls- 
burg  and  Philadelphia  and  Washington  and 
New  York  and  the  Milwaukee  Road  In  Mon- 
tana. Idaho  and  Washington  In  the  far  west, 
which  is  now  used  for  freight  service  only. 
John  W.  Barriger  III,  the  energetic  President 
of  the  Mi,ssouri-Kansas-Texas  Railroad,  en- 
visions the  need  for  electrified  super  rail- 
roads spanning  the  nation  in  a  few  years. 
He  may  well  be  right.  Such  railroads  could 
cany  passenger  as  well  as  freight  trains.  If 
they  were  properly  designed.  It  is  sad  to  say, 
but  we  have  much  to  learn  from  the  "old 
world"  in  the  area  of  high  speed  rail  service. 
Mr.  Barriger  says  that  the  railroads  are  pres- 
ently held  to  DC3  capabilities,  while  super- 
J^lc  airplanes  are  being  built,  I  have  long 
been  a  stipporter  of  the  supersonic  transport 
air  service,  but  these  planes  will  not  answer 
the  problems  associated  virlth  the  movement 
of  people  on  the  ground  ,  .  .  which  will  be 
necessary  no  matter  how  fast  man  learns  his 
planes  can  fly  him. 

With  all  the  talk  about  the  future  and 
what  we  must  do  to  solve  the  challenges 
which  face  us,  we  must  also  be  very  mindful 
of  the  present.  That  Is  why,  on  the  one  hand, 
my  resolution  calls  for  the  study  by  the  new 
Department  of  Transportation,  about  which 
I  have  Just  elaborated  and  on  the  other  hand 
*»ks  the  Interstate   Commerce   Commission 


to  declare  a  moratorium  on  the  discontinu- 
ance of  passenger  trains  and  further  asks  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  declare  a  mora- 
torium on  the  cancellation  of  Railway  Post 
Office  contracts.  Let  me  say  before  going  any 
further  that  I  am  not  In  favor  of  requiring 
railroads  to  operate  truly  unprofitable  pas- 
senger trains  indefinitely.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  William  H.  Tucker,  who  shares 
our  concern  for  the  future  of  passenger  serv- 
ice on  the  rails,  testified  before  the  Inde- 
pendent Offices  Subconunlttee  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  on  June  6th,  that 
in  his  opinion  the  cancellation  of  Railway 
Post  Office  contracts  has  greatly  accelerated 
the  demise  of  passenger  trains.  He  cited  the 
example  of  the  Milwaukee  Road,  which  he 
said  would  have  continued  to  operate  a  set 
of  passenger  trains,  even  at  a  small  loss,  pro- 
viding that  Railway  Post  Office  contracts 
were  not  cancelled.  The  Post  Office  pulled  the 
mall  off  the  trains,  and  the  railroad  was 
forced  to  discontinue  service  because  of  an 
unavoidably  large  deficit.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  at  some  point 
along  the  line,  the  Post  Office  made  a  deci- 
sion to  eliminate  en  route  distribution  of 
Railway  Post  Office  service.  ICC  Chairman 
Tucker  Indicated  that  such  a  decision  had 
been  made.  Yet  the  Post  Office  Department 
denies  the  existence  of  such  a  policy  and  in- 
sists that  each  train  is  being  considered  in- 
dlvlduaUy  according  to  the  service  It  renders 
and  the  purpose  it  fulfills  in  distributing  the 
mail. 

Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  reports  from  reliable 
sources  persist  that  the  Post  Office  will  insti- 
tute a  plan  which  wUl  eliminate  the  Jobs  of 
80%  of  the  present  Railway  Post  Office  work 
force. 

It  could  be  the  Post  Office  Department, 
fearful  that  this  committee  might  act  favor- 
ably on  a  measure  which  would  keep  the 
RPO's  on  passenger  trains,  is  seeking  to 
eliminate  almost  all  the  trains  before  such  a 
resolution  could  even  be  considered  by  the 
Congress.  In  that  way,  they  would  have  not 
had  to  bother  to  comply  with  what  might 
be  the  "sense  of  Congress." 

Just  recently  a  member  of  my  staff  at- 
tended a  nationwide  meeting  of  Railway  Post 
Office  Clerks  at  which  William  Hartlgan,  who 
heads  the  Bureau  of  Transportation  and  In- 
ternational Services  in  the  Post  Office,  was 
the  featured  speaker.  Nearly  every  clerk  In 
the  audience,  according  to  my  assistant  In 
attendance,  recited  specific  and  concrete  ex- 
amples to  Mr.  Hartlgan  of  Instances  where 
the  Post  Office  had,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
discouraged  the  use  and  efficiency  of  Rail- 
way Post  Office  services.  If  the  complaints  of 
these  men  are  true,  then  It  Indeed  must  be 
clear  that  the  Post  Office  Department  bears 
a  good  deal  of  the  responsibility,  not  only  for 
the  virtual  demise  of  the  highly  reliable  en 
route  mall  distribution  system,  but  also  for 
the  discontinuance  of  Railway  Passenger 
Service  to  many  of  the  nation's  cities  and 
towns.  And  Mr.  Chairman,  the  discontinu- 
ance of  rail  service  has  caused  great  hard- 
ship to  many  communities  In  virtually  all 
the  states.  Often  the  service  has  not  been 
adequately  replaced  by  busses.  Local  airlines, 
whose  operations  are,  of  course,  governed  by 
the  weather,  have  partly  filled  the  gap.  But 
this  has  presented  a  problem  to  our  govern- 
ment, because  we  have  had  to  subsidize 
many  of  these  runs  Just  to  insure  that  vari- 
ous towns  and  cities  had  some  kind  of  pas- 
senger service.  I  am  sure  I  need  not  elaborate 
on  my  views  on  the  mall  service  before  this 
committee.  Time  and  time  again  I  have  lis- 
tened to  officials  of  the  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment attempt  to  Justify  their  rejection  of 
Railway  Post  Office  service.  Department  offi- 
cials tell  UB  air  and  truck  service  Is  saving 
money.  They  submit  figures  to  show  vis  that 
the  substitution  Is  saving  money.  But  the 
fact  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  figures  are 


theirs.  If  you  have  ever  examined  their  bal- 
ance sheets,  then  you  know  how  difficult.  If 
not  Impossible,  they  are  to  comprehend.  In 
the  end,  we  have  to  take  their  word  to  Justify 
their  policy,  so  If  the  cost  question  may  be 
debatable,  the  service  quesUon  Is  not.  The 
mall  Is  moving  at  an  ever  slower  pace.  It  may 
get  from  city  A  to  city  B  faster  by  plane,  but 
It  Is  not  sorted  en  route. 

We  know  that  plane  delivered  mall  often 
sits  a  day  or  two  at  the  point  of  delivery  be- 
fore being  sorted  and  delivered.  On  railway 
cars,  the  mall  is  ready  for  delivery  upon  ar- 
rival. Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Post  Office  Department  has  been 
directly  responsible  for  the  abandonment  of 
passenger  service,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment now  points  to  the  few  trains  left  and 
asks:  "How  can  we  operate  with  the  few 
trains  that  are  left  for  our  use?"  The  Con- 
gress should  consider  calling  a  halt  to  this 
situation.  In  addition,  however,  the  conten- 
tion by  the  Post  Office  Department  that  they 
do  not  have  sufficient  trains  available  to 
them  Is  not  entirely  correct.  While  passenger 
trains  may  not  be  In  operation  on  all  lines, 
at  all  times,  most  major  railroads  run  dally 
scheduled  fast  freight  trains.  They  operate 
with  a  timetable  similar  to  that  of  a  passen- 
ger train.  In  fact,  in  most  cases  passenger 
trains  must  take  a  second  place  to  these  fast 
freights.  The  weak  arguments  which  the 
Post  Office  Department  advances  against  the 
use  of  freight  trains  for  mall  distribution 
thinly  conceals  their  overall  plan  to  totally 
abandon  Railway  Post  Office  service.  If  the 
Post  Office  Department  wants  to  haul  mall 
by  rail,  I  have  every  confidence  that  it  Is 
possible  to  do  so.  In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  believe  that  present  and  future  air  and 
ground  traffic  conditions  must  be  taken  Into 
consideration  when  discussing  the  mall 
aspect  of  the  resolution.  If  population  ana 
therefore  traffic  projections  over  the  next  few 
years  and  beyond  are  accurate,  then  we  must 
ask  ourselves  If  it  is  wise  to  add  mall  carry- 
ing trucks  to  our  already  overcrowded  high- 
ways; moreover  we  must  ask  If  it  Is  prudent 
to  depend  on  air  service  for  most  long  dis- 
tance mail  when  that  service  can  get  bogged 
down  in  airport  and  airline  congestion  as 
well  as  weather  conditions.  If  proper  consid- 
eration Is  given  to  the  mall  aspect  of  this 
problem,  I  for  one  believe,  that  the  question 
of  passenger  train  abandonments  .  ,  .  con- 
sidering the  few  trains  left  In  service  .  .  . 
vrtll  almost  take  care  of  Itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Post  Office  Department, 
If  Congress  sees  fit  to  adopt  my  resolution, 
could  well  continue  Railway  Post  Office  serv- 
ice on  present  passenger  trains,  thus  keeping 
many  of  them  In  operation.  In  addition,  to 
provide  fast  and  efficient  handling  of  the 
mall,  the  Department  might  wish  to  recon- 
sider Its  policy  of  disregarding  Railway  Post 
Office  Service  In  favor  of  trucks  and  planes, 
which  have  served  only  to  complicate  the  al- 
ready complicated  problem  of  hauling  the 
mail.  Thus,  the  Post  Office  could,  if  It  wanted 
to,  use  fast  freights  to  haul  mall.  The  revenue 
obtained  by  the  railroads  from  such  usage 
might  help  to  prolong  service  on  passenger 
trains  which  do  not  now  carry  mall. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ix)lnt 
out  that  my  resolution  has  been  drawn  In 
such  a  way  as  to  allow  Congress  to  express 
its  win  In  this  Important  matter,  without 
resorting  to  specific  amendments  to  Section 
13a  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  We  are 
at  the  beginning  of  an  era.  We,  as  members 
of  Congress,  are  in  the  same  position  as  those 
members  of  Congress  who  pushed  for  an 
Interstate  Highway  program  In  the  early 
1950's.  Of  course,  I  urge  favorable  considera- 
tion of  my  resolution.  But  more  than  that,  I 
urge  you  to  take  a  long  hard  look  at  this 
whole  question.  In  doing  so.  we  may  preserve 
an  Important  freedom  for  future  genera- 
tions .  .  .  the  freedom  of  unrestricted  travel. 

Thank  you. 
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STOKELY  CARMICHAEL 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  28  there  came  to  my  office  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Martha  Cooper  Judj-.  Mrs. 
Judy  is  the  daughter  of  the  distinguished 
former  Governor  of  Ohio.  Myers  Y. 
Cooper,  now  deceased.  She  writes: 

What  can  be  done  about  Stokely  Cannl- 
chael?  I  understand  be  is  a  Jamaican.  Can 
you  do  anything  about  having  hl«  passport 
taken  from  him  and  keeping  him  out  of  the 
United   States? 

I  can  well  understand  her  apprehen- 
sion about  allowing  Stokely  Carmichael 
to  reenter  the  United  States,  having  in 
mind  his  hostility  to  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  his  friendship  with  the 
Communists  of  the  world. 

Stokely  Carmichael  Is  now  in  Havana. 
Cuba,  attending  the  so-called  Latin 
American  Solidarity  Conference.  He  is 
there  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
Communists  and  to  destroy  the  princi- 
ples and  the  strength  of  our  Nation. 

In  my  opinion,  Stokely  Carmichael 
went  to  Cuba  In  a  circuitous  way,  violat- 
ing the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Carmichael  Asks  Cubans  To  Join  Ne- 
groes in  Revolt,"  published  In  the  Wash- 
ington SUr  of  July  28. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cakmicmael  .\sks  Cubans  To  Join  Negroes 
IN  Revolt 
Havana  — Stokely  Carmichael,  American 
civil  rights  leader,  said,  'Detroit  and  New 
York  are  also  Vietnams"  and  exhorted  young 
Cubans  to  Join  American  Negroes  In  an  in- 
ternational revolution  In  an  interview  pub- 
lished yesterday  In  ihe  newspaper  "Rebel 
Youth.  ■ 

Carmichael  who  flew  to  Havana  aa  a  guest 
of  Premier  Fidel  Castro's  Communist  guv- 
emment  to  attend  the  Latin  American  Soli- 
darity Conference,  said,  '"We  should  interna- 
tionalize our  struggle  '■ 

The  Trlnldad-born  Negro  said  in  the  Inter- 
view. "If  we  are  going  to  make  a  reality  of 
(revolutionary  Ernesto  'Che")  Guevara's 
words  about  making  two  or  three  more  'Vlet- 
nams.  It  should  be  known  that  Detroit  and 
New  York  are  .ilso  Vletnams." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur completely  in  what  Martha  Cooper 
Judy  said  in  her  letter;  however,  I  am 
deeply  pained  to  believe  that  under  the 
IMist  policies  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  Department  of  State  no  ac- 
tion will  be  taken  against  Stokely  Car- 
michael. The  indefensible  and  threadbare 
position  will  be  repeated  that  the  prose- 
cution of  Stokely  Carmichael  will  further 
Inflame  the  revolutionaries  within  our 
country  to  continue  in  their  violent  ac- 
tion against  our  Government  Such  a 
position,  of  course,  is  unthinkable  to  men 
of  character  Yet.  I  am  afraid  thit  the 
future  action  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  Department  of  State  will  be 
inexcusably  a  repetition  of  the  po.sitions 
which  they  have  taken  in  the  past. 


McGHEE     TYSON     AIRPORT     CELE- 
BRATES   30TH    BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.   Mr.  President,  on  Sat- 
urday, July  29.  1967.  Knoxvilles  McGhee 


Tyson  Airport  celebrated  its  30th  birth- 
day. Since  July  29.  1937,  when  the  first 
airliner  landed  at  this  fine  airport,  Mc- 
Ghee Tyson  has  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds. 

Frank  Jordan  wrote  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle for  the  Knoxville  Journal  on  the 
occasion  of  this  anniversary.  I  Eisk  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  It  details  the  histor>-  of  the  air- 
port and  emphasizes  how  much  not  only 
Knoxville  but  the  surrounding  counties 
have  profited  from  its  expansion  and 
continued  progress. 

I  salute  the  people  who  have  made  this 
possible  and  I  want  to  pledge  again  my 
full  backing  to  McGhee  Tyson  Airport 
and  its  superb  record  of  accomplishment. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

McGhee    Ttson    Airport.    Born    in 

Depression.   Age  30  Today 

(By  Prank  Jordan) 

KnoxvUle's  McGee  Tyson  Airport,  bom  on 

the  heels  of  the  depression  and  with  some  de- 

i^ree   of  skepticism   for   Its   fln.inclal   succes.i. 

win  celebrate  Its  30th  birthday  today  as  one 

of  the  city's  moat  successful  Investments. 

Airplanes  were  in  their  Infancy  and  the 
era  of  air  travel  was  Just  beginning  when  city 
ofBclals  acted  In  November.  1935,  to  purchase 
350  acres  of  property  near  Alcoa  for  construc- 
tion of   an   airport 

Since  the  area  had  been  hard  hit  by  the 
dep.-es.sion  and  the  tight  money  situation  was 
Just  beginning  to  ease.  It  w.is  normal  that 
some  persons  had  Jitters  when  the  city  an- 
nounced It  was  purchasing  the  property  for 
M5  000  as  a  Joint  venture  with  the  cities 
of  .\lcoa  and  MaryvlUe  which  put  up  tSOOO 
each. 

This  was  Just  eight  years  after  Charles 
Lindbergh  made  his  famed  ocean-spanning 
flight  from  New  York  to  Paris, 

In  1936.  the  W  )rk  Process  Administra- 
tion constructed  the  field  and  terminal 
building  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $750,000 
The  following  year  all  of  the  property  was 
deeded  to  Knoxville  and  on  July  29.  1937,  the 
flrst  .ilrpUne  landed  at  the  new  facility 

Col  H  irry  S  Berry,  then  state  WPA  admin- 
istrator, flew  Into  the  new  airport  on  the 
first  eastbound  plane  to  use  the  field.  Amer- 
ican Airlines  transferred  Its  operations  from 
I.sland  Airport  to  the  new  port  which  was  of- 
flclally  named  McGhee  Tyson  Airport  after 
Charles  McOhee  Tyson,  a  Knoxville  natlvj 
.md  lieutenant  In  the  Navy  who  was  killed  In 
action  over  the  North  Sea  In  1918 

Colonel  Berry  said,  "Knoxville  must  de- 
velop more  air  traffic  through  here  to  make 
the  airport  a  paying  proposition  I  flgure  that 
maintenance  will  amount  to  about  $15,000  a 
year" 

He  proposed  a  shuttle  line  between  Knox- 
ville and  Chattanooga  airports  and  said  that 
If  such  a  line  was  established,  the  WPA 
Would  build  an  emergency  field  at  Athens. 

The  chief  source  of  revenue  for  the  city 
f  ir  maintenance  was  from  the  sale  of  gas- 
oline. The  city  received  three  and  one-half 
cents  for  every  gallon  of  gasoline  sold  at  the 
airport. 

American  Airlines  was  the  only  commercial 
firm  using  the  airport  at  the  time  and  It 
ra:;  but  two  planes  a  day  through  KnoxvUle. 
Berry  said  Nashville  and  Memphis  airports 
were  stop-over  points  for  some  15  or  20 
planes. 

The  City  Manager  George  Dempster  began 
working  with  Atlanta.  Lexington  and  Cincin- 
nati officials  in  an  effort  to  sell  the  Post 
Office   Department   on   the    need   for    an   air 


mall  line  from  Atlanta  to  Cincinnati  through 
Knoxville.  This  was  later  established  and 
thus  McGhee  Tyson  Airport  began  Its  fan- 
tastic growth.  Capital  Airlines  (now  United) 
began  service  here  In  1940. 

The  adnUnlstratlon  building  was  expand- 
ed In  1941,  1952.  1960  and  1964.  Delta  Airlines 
Initiated  service  to  and  from  Knoxville  la 
1941,  Piedmont  Airlines  In  1952  and  South- 
ern Airways  In  1960.  The  federal  government 
built  a  7500-foot  runaway  In  the  1950s  which 
was  extended  to  9000  feet  In  1965  and  Delta 
Airlines  started  using  it  for  the  flrst  Jet  serv- 
ice to  the  airport  that  year. 

In  1943,  the  US  Navy  took  over  operation 
of  the  airport  and  rebuilt  the  landing  area. 
On  Jan.  1,  1945,  the  Navy  turned  the  airport 
back  to  the  city. 

Commercial  air  travel  has  expanded  rapid- 
ly since  1949  when  65,622  persons  enplaned 
at  McGhee  Tyson.  In  1956  there  were  134,311 
and  m  1966  the  nvimber  grew  to  266,934. 
Since  the  number  of  persons  arriving  at  the 
airport  are  about  the  same  as  those  leaving. 
It  Is  safe  to  say  that  in  excess  of  500,000  per- 
sons were  moved  through  the  airport  by 
commercial  firms  last  year. 

Passengers  on  private  and  Industrial 
planes  arriving  and  leaving  the  airport  la«t 
year  are  estimated  at  more  than  500,000. 

A  total  of  484  tons  of  air  cargo  passed 
through  the  airport  In  1949  compared  with 
1263.06  in  1966.  In  1949,  a  total  of  104.0  tOM 
of  maU  was  moved  through  the  airport  com- 
pared with  324  88  tons  last  year. 

Revenue  to  the  city  from  the  airport  wa« 
$130,484.88  in  1949.  $236,449.07  In  1960  and 
$484,231  in  1966.  Airport  Manager  Alan  Atkln 
said  "no  doubt  we  will  exceed  $500,000  this 
year." 

Today  there  are  400  employes  on  the  com- 
mercial side  of  the  airport  and  between 
700  and  1000  on  the  Air  National  Guard  side. 
Property  now  consists  of  1800  acres  with 
850  to  900  acres  leased  to  the  ANG. 

But  although  the  growth  of  the  airport  has 
been  steady,  the  future  looks  even  brighter. 
Mayor  Leonard  Rogers  said,  "Air  trafllc 
through  our  airport  is  growing  at  a  rapid 
pace  and  we  are  progressing  with  an  orderly 
plan  for  expansion." 

A  new  air  cargo  building  to  handle  airline 
cargo  and  freight  forwarding  facilities  Is  ex- 
pected to  get  under  construction  later  this 
year  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $300,000.  It 
will  contain  20.000  square  feet  and  will  be 
financed  with  revenues  derived  from  the 
tenants  using  the  buUdlng.  It  will  be  locat- 
ed near  the  entrance  to  the  airport  along 
Alcoa  Highway. 

Plans  are  also  being  discussed  for  a  fur- 
ther expansion  of  the  terminal  building  and 
ramp. 


CENTRAL    ARIZONA    PROJECT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  Senate  consideration  of  S. 
1004.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  central  Ari- 
zona project  and  other  reclamation  proj- 
ects in  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  fur- 
nished certain  financial  and  other  data. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  data 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  that  it  be 
considered  as  a  supplement  to  the  execu- 
tive communications  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior printed  on  pages  67  to  83  of  tne 
Senate  Interior  Committee's  report  on 
S.  1004— Report  No.  408,  90th  Congress, 
first  session,  July  26,  1967. 

There  bfing  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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ESTIMATED  ADDITIONAL  MAN-YEARS  OF  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT  AND  EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  1ST  5  YEARS  OF  UPPER  COLORADO  RIVER  BASIN  PROJECTS-CONSOLIDATED 

ANIMAS-U  PUTA.  DOLORES,  DALLAS  CREEK,  WEST  DIVIDE,  SAN  MIGUEL 


1st  I 


2d 


3d 


4th 


5th 


EstJmaled  additional  man-years  of  civilian  employment: 
Executive  direction: 

Executive ---- - ---- - '  |=  {' 

Clerical.. - ---- - - 6    1^    ^^ 

Total,  executive  direction - -  -    13 25    25 

Administrative  services  and  support: 

Accountant - \  \%  ^0 

Clerical --- -  \  'f  ^l 

Property  management - 570 

Records  maintenance - --- -- 3  7  9 

Total,  administrative  services  and  support ---    1^    48    61 

Substantive  (program): 

Engineering  aids. - - ^  *  " 

Engineers - -  'f  •'°  -"j 

Geologists - - -- \  I  \ 

Other.. \    ^    ^ 

Total,  substantive - 58    114    151 

Total,  estimated  additional  man-years  of  civilian  employment 88  187  2V 

Estimated  additional  expenditures: 

Personal  services  (in  thousands  ot  dollars) oj"  •  .vi  V  X;, 

All  other  (in  thousands  ot  dollars)  - *80  450  4,00Z 

Total  estimated  additional  expenditures  (in  tliousands  of  dollars) 1.360  2,320  6,372 

>  Assumes  all  projects  initiated  In  same  year. 

ESTIMATED  ADDITIONAL  MAN-YEARS  OF  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT  AND  EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  FIRST  5  YEARS  OF  CENTRAL  ARIZONA  PROJECT 

1st  2d  3d 


19 
14 

20 
15 

33 

35 

48 
54 
27 
27 

56 
68 
33 
33 

156 

190 

397 

240 

10 

44 

698 

406 
13 
58 

691 

1.175 

880 

1.400 

8.800 
24,373 

14,000 
42, 032 

33,173 


56,032 


4fh 


5th 


Estimated  additional  man-years  of  civilian  employment: 
Executive  direction:  ■ 

Executive 

Clerical 


Total,  executive  direction. 


Administrative  services  and  support: 
Administrative  officer  and  assistant. 

Clerical 

Property,  procurement  finance,  etc.. 


Total,  administrative  services  and  support. 


Substantive  (program): 

Engineering  aids  and  technicians. 

Inspectors 

Engineers  and  geologists 


Total,  substantive 

Total,  estimated  additional  man-years  of  civilian  employment. 

Estimated  additional  expenditures: 

Personal  services  (in  thousands  of  dollars)' 

All  other  (in  thousands  ol  dollars) 


0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

4 

15 
9 

28 

0 

0 

0 

3 

7 

1 

11 
43 
22 

76 

15 

37 
26 

16 
69 

33 

11 

78 

118 

79 

0 

69 

120 

38 

ill 

198 

100 
117 

260 
163 
159 

290 
178 
208 

148 

269 

415 

592 

676 

159 

297 

491 

670 

794 

660 
6,226 

1,890 
16,218 

3,250 
104,331 

4,760 
120,133 

5,990 
115,831 

Total  estimated  additional  expenditures  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 6,886       18,108      107,581      124,893       121.821 


'Assumes  direction  by  existing  offices. 


>  Includes  adjustments  for  partial  years. 


LITTLE  HOLLYWOOD,  KANAB,  UTAH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  economy 
of  Utah  is  primarily  based  on  full  de- 
velopment and  use  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. We  have  some  of  the  finest  na- 
tional parks  and  monuments,  Great  Salt 
Lake,  a  growing  State  park  system,  and 
millions  of  acres  of  highly  scenic  public 
lands.  Bringing  visitors  to  our  remote 
areas  is  "big  business"  in  Utah. 

Along  with  tourism  In  Utah  there  is 
a  erowing  demand  to  use  our  scenery  for 
location  filming  of  motion  pictures.  The 
current  quarterly  Issue  of  "Our  Public 
Lands"  which  Is  produced  by  the  Biu-eau 
of  Land  Management,  features  an  article 
on  "Little  Hollywood."  Kanab,  Utah. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


LiTTiJ!  Hollywood 
(By  Darwin  Nelson) 

Little  Hollywood,  they  call  It;— Kanab, 
Utah,  population  about  1.700 — for  here  amid 
colorful  scenery  and  unspoiled  vastness 
movie  makers  And  Just  the  brand  of  western 
flavor  needed  for  many  of  their  productions. 

In  recent  years,  scenes  for  several  major 
movies  have  been  filmed  In  the  Kanab  area, 
among  them  "Duel  at  Diablo,"  "Greatest 
Story  Ever  Told,"  "Sergeants  Three"  and 
"Westward  the  Women."  Last  summer  sev- 
eral scenes  for  "The  Long  Ride  Home"  were 
made  on  public  domain  near  the  Parla  River, 
and  for  several  weeks  Kanab  W£i8  "home"  for 
such  stars  as  Olenn  Ford,  Oeorge  Hamilton, 
Max  Baer,  Jr.,  Inger  Stevens  and  Paul  Peter- 
son. It  wasn't  the  flrst  time  Olenn  Ford  had 
been  on  location  in  Kanab;  25  years  ago  he 
spent  some  time  off  the  set  participating  in 
a  local  rodeo. 

Television  often  has  used  southern  Utah 
scenery.  Sometimes  the  filming  is  only  for 
short  commercials.  But  much  of  the  Daniel 
Boone  series  was  shot  near  Kanab,  and  last 


summer  the  area  was  locale  for  considerable 
filming  for  the  "Death  Valley  Days"  series. 

LAND  USE   PERMrr  REQUIRED 

When  a  film  crew  moves  onto  BLM-admln- 
istered  land,  the  company  takes  out  a  special 
land  use  permit  with  the  BLM  district  office 
having  Jurisdiction.  Rentals  are  based  on 
comparable  rentals  of  private  lands  and 
usually  range  from  $25  to  $50  per  day  of  film- 
ing. Any  special  requirements  (such  as  blast- 
ing as  done  In  scenes  for  "Duel  at  Diablo") 
must  be  specially  authorized.  In  addition,  the 
film  company  signs  an  agreement  to  restore 
the  area  to  Its  previous  condition  and  posts 
a  bond  for  cleanup  and  restoration. 

The  area  Involved  In  a  movie  set  luually  Is 
rather  small — only  an  acre  or  two.  The  movie 
company  may  set  up  elaborate  equipment  to 
shoot  certain  scenes,  then  move  to  another 
site  many  miles  away.  Often  the  camera 
angle  must  be  planned  carefully  to  keep  in- 
congruous landmarks  out  of  the  picture. 
Often  a  scene  In  a  trackless  wilderness  1b 
filmed  Just  a  few  yards  from  a  paved  road 
simply  by  training  cameras  to  eliminate  any 
view  of  the  road. 
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STOKELY  CARMICHAEL 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  28  there  came  to  my  office  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Martha  Cooper  Judy.  Mrs. 
Judy  Is  the  daughter  of  the  distinguished 
former  Governor  of  Ohio.  Myers  Y. 
Cooper,  now  deceased.  She  writes: 

What  can  be  done  about  Stokely  C&nnl- 
chael?  I  understand  he  la  a  Janaalcan.  Can 
you  do  anything  about  having  hla  passport 
taken  Trom  him  and  keeping  him  out  of  the 
United  States^ 

I  can  well  understand  her  apprehen- 
sion about  allowing  Stokely  Carmlchael 
to  reenter  the  United  States,  having  in 
mind  hi«  hostility  to  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  his  friendship  with  the 
Communists  of  the  world. 

Stokely  Carmlchael  is  now  in  Havana, 
Cuba,  attending  the  so-called  Latin 
American  Solidarity  Conference.  He  is 
there  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
Communists  and  to  destroy  the  prmci- 
ples  and  the  strength  of  our  Nation. 

In  my  opinion.  Stokely  Carmichael 
went  to  Cuba  in  a  circuitous  way.  violat- 
ing the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  In  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Carmichael  Asks  Cubans  To  Join  Ne- 
groes in  Revolt."  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  July  28. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cakmichael  Asks  Cubans  To  Join  Negroes 
IN   Revolt 

Havama. — Stokely  Carmlchael,  American 
civil  rights  leader,  said,  Detroit  and  New 
York  are  also  Vletnams"  and  exhorted  young 
Cubans  to  Join  American  .Negroes  In  an  in- 
ternational revolution  In  an  interview  pub- 
lished yesterday  in  the  newspaper  Kebel 
Youth.  ■ 

Carmlchael.  who  flew  to  Havana  as  a  guest 
of  Premier  Pldel  Castro  s  Communist  gov- 
ernment to  attend  the  Latin  .American  Soli- 
darity Conference,  said,  "We  should  interna- 
tionalize our  struggle  " 

The  Trinidad -born  Negro  said  In  the  Inter- 
view. "If  we  are  going  to  make  a  reality  of 
(revolutionary  Ernesto  Che")  Guevaras 
words  about  making  two  or  three  more  Viet- 
nams,  it  should  be  known  that  Detroit  and 
New  York  are  also  Vletnams 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur completely  in  what  Martha  Cooper 
Judy  said  In  her  letter,  however,  I  am 
deeply  pained  to  believe  that  under  the 
past  policies  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  Department  of  State  no  ac- 
tion will  be  taken  against  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael. The  indefensible  and  threadbare 
position  will  be  repeated  that  the  prose- 
cution of  Stokely  Carmichael  will  further 
inflame  the  revolutionane.s  within  our 
country  to  continue  in  their  violent  ac- 
tion against  our  Government  Such  a 
position,  of  course,  is  unthinkable  to  men 
of  character.  Yet.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
future  action  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  Department  of  State  will  be 
inexcusably  a  repetition  of  the  positions 
which  they  have  taken  in  the  past 


McGHEE     TYSON     AIRPORT     CELE- 
BRATES  30TH    BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.   Mr    President,  on  Sat- 
urday, July  29.  1967.  Knoxville  s  McGhee 


T>'son  Airport  celebrated  its  30th  birth- 
day. Since  July  29,  1937,  when  the  first 
airliner  landed  at  this  fine  airport,  Mc- 
Ghee Tj'son  has  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds. 

Frank  Jordan  wrote  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle for  the  Knoxville  Journal  on  the 
occasion  of  this  anmver.sar>'.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  pnnted  in  the 
Record.  It  details  the  histor>-  of  the  air- 
port and  emphasizes  how  much  not  onlj- 
Knoxville  but  the  surrounding  counties 
have  profited  from  its  expansion  and 
continued  progress. 

I  salute  the  people  who  have  made  this 
possible  and  I  want  to  pledge  again  my 
full  backing  to  McGhee  T>'son  Airport 
and  its  superb  record  of  accomplishment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

McGhee    Tyson    .^ircort,    Born    i.v 

Depbessio.n.  Age  30  Today 

(By  Prank  Jordan  i 

Knoxvllles  McOee  Tyson  Airport,  bom  on 
the  heels  of  the  depreselon  and  with  some  de- 
gree of  skeptlrLsm  for  ir.s  financial  succes-s 
will  celebrate  us  30th  birthday  today  as  one 
Of  the  city's  m>8t  successful  investments 

Airplanes  were  In  their  Infancy  and  the 
era  of  a!r  travel  was  Just  beginning  when  city 
officials  acted  In  .Vovember,  1935,  to  purchase 
350  acres  of  property  near  Alcoa  for  construc- 
tion of   an  airport. 

Since  the  area  had  been  hard  hit  by  the 
depression  and  the  tight  money  situation  was 
Just  beginning  to  ease,  it  Wiis  normal  that 
some  persons  had  Jitters  when  the  city  an- 
nounced It  was  purchasing  the  property  for 
•35000  as  a  Joint  venture  with  the  cities 
of  .\lcoa  and  MaryvUle  which  put  up  J5000 
each 

This  was  Just  eight  years  after  Charles 
Lindbergh  made  hl.s  famed  ocean-spanning 
flight  f.'om  New  York  to  Paris 

In  1936.  the  W j.'k  Proifress  Administra- 
tion constructed  the  field  and  terminal 
building  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $750  000 
The  following  year  all  of  the  property  was 
deeded  to  Knoxville  and  jn  July  29.  1937,  the 
first  airplane  landed  .it  t.Me  new  facility 

Col  Hirry  S  Berry,  then  state  WPA  admln- 
Istra-or,  f.ew  Into  the  new  airport  on  the 
first  eastbound  plane  to  use  the  field  .Amer- 
ican -Mrllnes  tran.sferred  Its  operations  from 
Island  Airport  to  the  new  p<-)rt  which  was  of- 
flrlally  named  McGhee  Tyson  Airport  after 
Charles  McGhee  Tyson,  a  Knoxville  natlv^ 
ind  lieutenant  in  -he  Navy  who  was  killed  in 
action  over  the  North  .Sea  In  1918 

Colonel  Berry  said  "Knoxville  must  de- 
velop more  air  traffic  through  here  to  make 
the  airport  a  paying  proposition  I  flgure  that 
maintenance  will  amount  to  about  115,000  a 
year  '• 

He  proposed  a  shuttle  line  between  Knox- 
ville and  Chattanooga  airports  and  said  that 
If  such  a  line  was  established,  the  WP.\ 
w   uld  build  an  emergency  field  at  .Athens 

The  chief  source  of  revenue  for  the  city 
for  maintenance  wa.s  from  the  sale  of  gas- 
oline The  city  received  three  and  one-half 
cents  for  every  gallon  of  gasoline  sold  at  the 
alrp jrt 

American  Airlines  w:is  the  only  commercial 
firm  using  the  airport  at  the  time  and  It 
ran  but  two  planes  a  day  through  Knoxville. 
Berry  said  Nashville  and  Memphis  alrporu 
were  Slop-over  points  for  some  15  or  20 
planes 

The  City  Manager  George  Dempster  began 
working  with  Atlanta.  Lexington  and  Cincin- 
nati officials  in  an  effort  to  sell  the  Post 
Office   Department   on   the   need   for    an   air 


mall  line  from  Atlanta  to  Cincinnati  through 
Knoxville  This  was  later  established  and 
thus  McGhee  Tyson  Airport  began  Its  fan- 
tastic growth.  Capital  Airlines  (now  United) 
began  service  here  In  1940. 

The  administration  building  was  expand- 
ed In  1941.  1952,  1960  and  1964.  Delta  Airlines 
Initiated  service  to  and  from  Knoxville  in 
1941,  Piedmont  Airlines  in  1952  and  South- 
ern Airways  In  1960.  The  federal  government 
built  a  7560-foot  runaway  In  the  19508  which 
was  extended  to  9000  feet  In  1965  and  Delta 
Airlines  started  using  it  for  the  first  Jet  serv- 
ice to  the  airport  that  year. 

In  1943,  the  US  Navy  took  over  operation 
of  the  airport  and  rebuilt  the  landing  area. 
On  Jan.  1,  1945,  the  Navy  turned  the  airport 
back  to  the  city. 

Commercial  air  travel  has  expanded  rapid- 
ly since  1949  when  65,622  persons  enplaned 
at  McGhee  Tyson,  In  1956  there  were  134,311 
and  In  1966  the  number  grew  to  266.934. 
Since  the  number  of  persons  arriving  at  the 
airport  are  about  the  same  as  those  leaving. 
It  Ls  safe  to  say  that  In  excess  of  500,000  per- 
sons were  moved  through  the  airport  by 
commercial  firms  last  year. 

•Passengers  on  private  and  Industrial 
planes  arriving  and  leaving  the  airport  last 
year  are  estimated  at  more  than  500,000. 

A  total  of  484  tons  of  air  cargo  passed 
through  the  airport  In  1949  compared  with 
1263.06  In  1966.  In  1949,  a  total  of  104.0  tons 
of  mall  was  moved  through  the  airport  com- 
pared with  324  88  tons  last  year. 

Revenue  to  the  city  from  the  airport  was 
$130,484.88  in  1949.  $236,449.07  in  1960  and 
$484,231  In  1966  Airport  Manager  Alan  Atkln 
said  "no  doubt  we  will  exceed  $500,000  this 
year." 

Today  there  are  400  employes  on  the  com- 
mercial side  of  the  airport  and  between 
700  and  1000  on  the  Air  National  Guard  side. 
Property  now  consists  of  1800  acres  with 
850  to  900  acres  leased  to  the  ANG. 

But  although  the  growth  of  the  airport  has 
been  steady,  the  future  looks  even  brighter. 
M.iyor  Leonard  Rogers  said,  "Air  traffic 
through  our  airport  Is  growing  at  a  rapid 
pace  and  we  are  progressing  with  an  orderly 
plan  for  expansion  " 

A  new  air  cargo  building  to  handle  airline 
cargo  and  freight  forwarding  facilities  Is  ex- 
pected to  get  under  construction  later  this 
year  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $300,000  It 
will  contain  20,000  square  feet  and  will  be 
financed  with  revenues  derived  from  the 
tenants  using  the  building.  It  will  be  locat- 
ed near  the  entrance  to  the  airport  along 
Alcoa  Highway. 

Plans  are  also  being  discussed  for  a  fur- 
ther expansion  of  the  terminal  building  and 
ramp. 


CENTRAL    ARIZONA    PROJECT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  Senate  consideration  of  S. 
1004,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  central  Ari- 
zona project  and  other  reclamation  proj- 
ects in  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  fur- 
nished certain  financial  and  other  data. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  data 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  that  it  be 
considered  as  a  supplement  to  the  execu- 
tive communications  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior printed  on  pages  67  to  83  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee's  report  on 
S.  1004 — Report  No.  408.  90th  Congress, 
first  session,  July  26,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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ESTIMATED  ADDITIONAL  MAN-YEARS  OF  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT  AND  EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  1ST  5  YEARS  OF  UPPER  COLORADO  RIVER  BASIN  PROJECTS-CONSOLIDATED 

ANIMAS-LA  PLATA,  DOLORES,  DALLAS  CREEK,  WEST  DIVIDE.  SAN  MIGUEL 


Isti 


2d 


3d 


4th 


5th 


Ejtimaled  additronal  man-years  of  Civilian  employment: 
Executive  difection: 
Executive 


Clerical 

Total,  executive  direction 

Administrative  services  and  support: 
Accountant 

Clerical 

Property  management 

Records  maintenance 

Total,  administrative  services  and  support 

Substantive  (program): 

Engineering  aids 

Engineers 

Geologists "' 

Other 

Total,  substantive 

15 

10 


15 

10 


19 


20 
15 


13 


25 


16 
18 
7 
7 


25 


20 

23 

9 

9 


33 


48 
54 
27 
27 


35 


56 
68 
33 
33 


26 

23 

4 

5 


48 


56 
38 
7 
13 


61 


73 
55 
8 
15 


156 


397 

240 

10 

44 


190 


698 

406 

13 

58 


Total,  estimated  additional  man-years  of  civilian  employment. 

Estimated  additional  expenditures: 

Personal  services  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

All  other  (in  thousands  of  dollars) ]' 


Total  estimated  additional  expenditures  (in  thousands  of  dollars). 


58 

114 

151 

691 

88 

187 

237 

880 

880 

480 

1.870 
450 

2,370 
4,002 

8,800 
24,373 

1.175 

T,7oo 


1.360 


2,320 


6,372        33,173 


14,000 
42,032 

56,032 


'  Assumes  all  projects  initiated  in  same  year. 
ESTIMATED  ADDITIONAL  MAN-YEARS  OF  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT  AND  EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  FIRST  5  YEARS  OF  CENTRAL  ARIZONA  PROJECT 


1st 


2d 


3d 


4th 


5th 


Estimated  additional  man-years  of  civilian  employment: 
Executive  direction:  > 

Executive n 

Clerical ^-.!I^!III"!!^I"I"IIIII""""!I!!"I'"I"";!";."';;.' 0 

Total,  executive  direction. 

I  -i 

Administrative  services  and  support:  I 

Administrative  officer  and  assistant I 

Clerical _ """Il^m^IlIl'llIII 

Property,  procurement  finance,  etc I.^!!"'-"'JI""rrr'JIJJirJirjjr""J^JJ"rr....... 

Total,  administrative  senrices  and  support 

Substantive  (program): 

Engineering  aids  and  technicians 

Inspectors. _ "IIIII"'"''  ' 

Engineers  and  geologists --II-"r"--jr^JI""'m""'J'"^J'^^J"""^."...yj 

Total,  substantive 

Total,  estimated  additional  man-years  of  civilian  employment 

Estimated  additional  expenditures: 

Personal  services  (in  thousands  of  dollars)'. 

All  other  (in  thousands  of  dollars) !---I!I^""-I-I"'']"I!!"lll^^II^I''"!!".!l'"'"""iy.m 

Total  estimated  additional  expenditures  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 6 

'  Assumes  direction  by  existing  offices.  « Includes  adjustments  lor  partial  years. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

3 
7 

1 

4 

15 
9 

11 
43 
22 

15 
37 
26 

11 

28 

120 
38 

111 

76 

198 

100 
117 

78 

79 

0 

69 

260 
163 
169 

148 

269 

415 

592 

159 

297 

1.890 
16.218 

491 

670 

660 
6,226 

3 
104 

250 
331 

4.760 
120.133 

16 
69 
33 


118 


290 
178 
208 


676 


794 


5,990 
115,831 


18,108      107,581      124,893        121,821 


LITTLE  HOLLYWOOD.  KANAB,  UTAH 

Mr,  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  economy 
Of  Utah  is  primarily  based  on  full  de- 
velopment and  use  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. We  have  some  of  the  finest  na- 
tional parks  and  monuments,  Great  Salt 
Lake,  a  growing  State  park  system,  and 
millions  of  acres  of  highly  scenic  public 
lands.  Bringing  visitors  to  our  remote 
areas  is  "big  business"  in  Utah. 

Along  with  tourism  In  Utah  there  Is 
a  growing  demand  to  use  our  scenery  for 
location  filming  of  motion  pictures.  The 
current  quarterly  issue  of  "Our  Public 
Lands"  which  is  produced  by  the  Bureau 
Of  Land  Management,  features  an  article 
on  "Uttle  Hollywood."  Kanab,  Utah. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


LrrxLE  Hollywood 
(By  Darwin  Nelson) 

Little  Hollywood,  they  call  It— Kanab, 
Utali,  population  about  1,700 — for  here  amid 
colorful  scenery  and  unspoiled  vastness 
movie  makers  find  Just  the  brand  of  western 
flavor  needed  for  many  of  their  productions. 

In  recent  years,  scenes  for  several  major 
movies  have  been  filmed  in  the  Kanab  area, 
among  them  "Duel  at  Diablo,"  "Greatest 
Story  Ever  Told,"  "Sergeants  Three"  and 
"Westward  the  Women."  Last  summer  sev- 
eral scenes  for  "The  Long  Bide  Home"  were 
made  on  public  domain  near  the  Parla  River, 
and  for  several  weeks  Kanab  was  "home"  for 
such  stars  as  Glenn  Ford,  George  Hamilton, 
Max  Baer,  Jr.,  Inger  Stevens  and  Paul  Peter- 
son. It  wasn't  the  first  time  Glenn  FV>rd  had 
been  on  location  In  Kanab;  25  years  ago  he 
spent  some  time  off  the  set  participating  In 
a  local  rodeo. 

Television  often  has  used  southern  Utah 
scenery.  Sometimes  the  filming  is  only  for 
short  commercials.  But  much  of  the  Daniel 
Boone  series  was  shot  near  Kanab,  and  last 


summer  the  area  was  locale  for  considerable 
filming  for  the  "Death  Valley  Days"  series. 

LAND   USE   PERMrr   REQUIRCO 

When  a  film  crew  moves  onto  BLM-admln- 
Istered  land,  the  company  takes  out  a  special 
land  use  permit  with  the  BLM  district  office 
having  jurisdiction.  Rentals  are  based  on 
comparable  rentals  of  private  lands  and 
usually  range  from  $25  to  $50  per  day  of  film- 
ing. Any  special  requirements  (such  as  blast- 
ing as  done  In  scenes  for  "Duel  at  Diablo") 
must  be  specially  authorized.  In  addition,  the 
film  company  signs  an  agreement  to  restore 
the  area  to  Its  previous  condition  and  posts 
a  bond  for  cleanup  and  restoration. 

The  area  Involved  In  a  movie  set  usually  Is 
rather  small — only  an  acre  or  two.  The  movie 
company  may  set  up  elaborate  equipment  to 
shoot  certain  scenes,  then  move  to  another 
site  many  miles  away.  Often  the  camera 
angle  must  be  planned  carefully  to  keep  In- 
congruous landmarks  out  of  the  picture. 
Often  a  scene  In  a  trackless  wilderness  la 
filmed  Just  a  few  yards  from  a  paved  road 
simply  by  training  cameras  to  eliminate  any 
view  of  the  road. 
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ICANT   DRAILS  INVOL\-XD 

So,  Shooting  a  movie  scene  isn't  as  casual 
aa  you  migbt  think.  Plrst  of  ail.  the  site  must 
be  carefully  selected  Then  arrangements 
must  be  made  for  the  BLM  special  land  use 
permit.  Movie  and  television  companies  work 
through  local  agents  to  arrange  dates,  loca- 
tion and  rentals.  Sometimes  extensive  prep- 
arations must  be  made  to  ready  the  selected 
site  for  specific  needs  of  the  scene — maybe 
artificial  rocks  need  to  be  put  In  place,  or 
real  ones  rearranged,  in  spite  of  the  natural 
grandeur  of  the  location.  Also,  arrangements 
must  b«  made  for  the  crew  and  cast. 

And  after  a  few  days  of  filming,  the  com- 
pany moves  on.  except  for  a  crew  that  stays 
behind  to  restore  the  area  to  its  original 
appearance.  If  there  has  been  any  disturb- 
ance. 

The  next  time  you  .see  a  movie  showing  the 
"Wild  We«t"  or  some  other  scenic  area,  there's 
a  good  chance  that  at  least  a  few  of  the 
scenes  were  filmed  In  southern  Utah,  on 
public  land  administered  by  the  BLM  Kanab 
District. 


THE  NEED  FOR  AN  EFFECTIVE  GOV- 
ERNMENT EMPLOYMENT  TRAIN- 
ING PROGRAM 

Mr.  TYDINGS  Mr  President,  earlier 
this  year  I  Introduced  two  bills.  S  1360 
and  S.  1361,  to  establish  Government 
employment  opportunity  programs  in 
the  Federal  and  District  of  Columbia 
Governments.  The  basic  premise  of  those 
bills  was  that  considerable  numbers  of 
Job  vacancies  exist  in  the  Government 
service  which  are  not  filled  because  of 
the  absence  of  qualified  applicants  Yet 
at  the  same  time,  willing  workers  remain 
unemployed — workers  who  could  fill  job 
vacancies  If  they  were  offered  training 
and  If  entrance  requirements  were  di- 
rectly related  to  Job  needs 

Although  the  Government  has  ex- 
horted private  Industry  to  make  great 
efforta  to  open  Job  opportunities,  through 
training  programs  and  redesign  of  Job 
entrance  requirements,  I  t)elleve  that 
the  Government  has  not  done  enough  to 
this  end  in  Its  role  as  employer  S  1360 
and  S.  1361  attempt  to  change  this  sit- 
uation by  mandating  the  Federal  and 
District  of  Columbia  Governments  to 
Institute  Job  training  programs  which 
lead  directly  to  employment  in  specific 
Government  jobs,  in  which  successful 
completion  of  the  training  program  Is  an 
automatic  qualification  for  the  job  itself 
In  addition,  the  bills  would  mandate  the 
two  governments  to  restructure  Jobs 
across  the  t>oard  so  that  appropriate  as- 
pects of  technical  or  professional  jobs 
could  be  performed  by  nontechnical  or 
nonprofessional  workers  Such  Job  rede- 
sign would  both  open  up  new  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  lower  skilled  workers  and 
would  free  needed  professional  and  tech- 
nical workers  for  Jobs  which  clearly  re- 
quire their  skills. 

Although  the  Federal  Government  In 
particular  has  in.stituted  programs 
which  have  the  same  purpose  as  the  leg- 
islation I  have  introduced.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  these  programs  have  been 
given  either  the  priority  or  the  detailed 
administrative  attention  which  is  re- 
quired. The  Federal  Ooveimment  is  pay- 
ing llpservlce  to  the  idea  of  training  the 
disadvantaged  for  Government  employ- 
ment, but  is  failing  to  commit  sufficient 
resources  to  translate  this  Idea  into  a 


significant  reality  The  'business  as 
usual"  attitude  with  which  the  Federal 
Government  is  approaching  this  matter 
and  the  need  for  the  passage  of  legisla- 
tion such  as  I  have  intrc»duced  are  clear- 
ly demonstratd  by  an  article  by  William 
Raspberry-  which  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  31.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

us.  Ptmblcs  Job  Program 
(By  WlUlam  Raspberry) 

Several  Government  agencies,  according  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commissioner,  need  com- 
puter programmers  and  opera turs  A  good 
many  unemployed  and  underemployed  Wash- 
lngti>nlans  are  Interested  In  the  growing  data 
processing  field 

Thus  Is  was  that  the  Ltibor  Department's 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  pro- 
gram set  up  a  computer  course  The  Idea  was 
that  Uie  Gov;rnment-llnanced  program 
would  help  meet  the  needs  of  both  the  agen- 
cies and  the  Job-seekers  Graduates  were  to 
be  hired  without  the  necessity  of  pa8.<<lng 
a  written  examination,  and  everything  was 
going    to    be    lovely. 

Last  Friday.  6.3  trainees  completed  the 
eight-month  program.  34  operators  and  29 
programmers  And.  although  they  have  been 
Job-hunting  for  six  week.s  or  more,  only  six 
of  them  have  found  work:  one  operator  with 
a  local  private  employer  and  five  program- 
mers with  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  In  Detroit. 
Not  one  has  been  accepted  by  the  Govern- 
ment 

Ernest  Courtney,  placement  specialist  for 
the  U  S  Elmployment  Service,  explained  why. 
'.\t  the  present  time,  for  the  training  they 
have  received,  and  for  their  education  and 
experlt>nce.  there  Is  no  applicable  Civil  Serv- 
ice examination. 

Except  under  special  circumstances.  Civil 
Service  appfJlntments  must  be  made  from 
a  register  Without  an  offlclal  announL-ement 
of  the  positions  and  an  examination  based 
on  their  requirements,  there  can  be  no  regis- 
ter 

As  a  result,  there  seem  to  be  only  two  ways 
the  trainees  can  be  hired  by  the  Government: 
as  OS-2  or  GS-3  computer  aides,  or  through 
the    Federal    Service    Entrance    Examination. 

The  former,  at  salaries  of  475  and  *82  a 
week  respectively,  would  leave  underem- 
ployed trainees  scarcely  better  off  than  they 
werp  before,  and  the  latter  .seldom  Is  nego- 
tiated successfully  by  non-college  pr:iduate8. 

Graduates  of  earlier  operator  programmer 
courses  i  this  Ls  the  fourth  class)  were  hired 
through  CSC's  TAPER  program— Femporary 
.\pp<jtntment  Pending  Establl.shmint  of  a 
Register  But  TAPER  appointments  aren't 
bel.'ig  used  much  any  more  reportedly  t>e- 
cause  of  Congressional  pressure 

There  are  other  problems  The  recently 
graduated  class,  which  started  eight  m-nth.'- 
ago  with  70  members.  Is  nearly  twice  .is  large 
&A  earlier  classes  doubling  placement  prob- 
lems 

Graduates  have  been  seeking  work  at  the 
same  age:;clefi-    private  and  Governmental 
that    hired    members   of   earlier   classes     Be- 
cause of  t.he  previous  placements,   the   need 
of  those  agencle.s  Is  less  acute  now 

In  addition,  mid-summer  Is  probably  the 
worst  time  of  year  to  be  Job-hunting  Many 
employers  have  taken  on  summer  help  and 
It  Is  near  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  Most 
Government  agencies  haven't  had  their  next 
year's  budgets  approved  yet  and  therefore 
must  hold  hirlngs  to  last  year's  levels 

As  a  result  of  these  factors,  several  mem- 
bers of  last  Friday's  class  have  begun  to 
fear  they  will  never  be  hired  by  the  Govr-rn- 
ment. 


The  despair  Is  premature.  Courtney  and 
Civil   Service  officials  agree. 

"There  Is  an  absolute  certainty  they  will 
be  hired,"  Courtney  said,  adiing  that  the 
attitude  of  the  current  class  Is  "not  so  good" 
as  other  classes. 

He  Is  dlsapjx)lnted,  however,  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  has  been  so  slow  In  Is- 
suing an  announcement  that  will  cover  grad- 
uates of  the  computer  course. 

Civil  Service  Is  apologetic  about  the  delay. 
A  CSC  spokesman,  while  denying  any  knowl- 
edge of  an  agreement  between  his  agency 
and  the  US  Employment  Service  to  place 
the  trainees,  acknowledged  that  CSC  had 
known  about  the  courses  and  the  Govern- 
ment's need  for  the  graduates 

He  said  an  appropriate  Job  announcement 
would  be  clrcul.ited    near  the  end  of  August." 

Thus.  It  appears  that  this  class  of  gradu- 
ates eventually  will  go  to  work.  Their  cur- 
rent status,  however,  points  up  some  short- 
comings both  of  the  Manpower  program  and 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  the  Government 
has  spent  money  to  train  the  Jobless  or  un- 
deremployed wlthou*  making  certain  In  ad- 
vance that  there  would  be  Jobs  for  them. 

CSC.  for  its  part,  ought  to  be  able  to  move 
more  swiftly  to  place  the  trainees,  particu- 
larly after  It  has  established  the  Govern- 
ment's need  for  them 

It  Is  both  silly  and  wa.steful  for  men  who 
are  ready  to  go  to  work  for  agencies  that 
need  them  to  sit  and  draw  unemployment 
compensation  while  CSC  dawdles  over  a  Job 
announcement. 


COXfPREHENSrVE  PLANNING  AND 
COORDINATION  ACT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  my  statement 
of  July  23  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  in  support  of 
my  proposed  Comprehensive  Planning 
and  Coordination  Act  of  1967,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori.  as  follows' 

Mr  Chairman,  on  February  2.  I  Introduced 
S.  799,  the  Comprehensive  Planning  and 
Coordination  Act  of  1967  My  bill  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations 

On  April  5,  you  Introduced  3  1445.  the 
.^dmlnlstatlon's  bill  to  .imend  and  extend 
various  laws  relating  to  housing  and  urban 
development  Sei-tlon  209  of  your  bill  pro- 
poses certain  amendments  to  Section  701  of 
the  Housing  .^ct  of  1954  which  Inaugurated 
the  Urban  Planning  Assistance  FYogram.  the 
so-called  701  Program  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment I  HUD  I 

Since  my  bill.  S  799,  and  Section  209  of 
S  1445  dealt  with  the  same  subject,  plan- 
ning. I  decided  that  It  was  appropriate  to 
bring  the  substance  of  my  proposal  to  the 
attention  of  your  .Subcommittee.  Accordingly, 
on  April  17.  I  Introduced  Amendment  No. 
165.  which  Is  one  of  the  33  nieiisures  under 
cn'^c.ideratlon  In  the  pr-.sent  lie.irl;igs  of  yo'ir 
Subcommittee.  My  amendment  simply  strikes 
.Section  200  from  S  1445  and  adds  as  a  new 
title  to  .S  1445  the  full  text  of  my  proposed 
Comprehensive  Planning  and  Coordination 
Act  of  1967.  S    799. 

.\s  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board  I  have  been  well  posted  on  an 
Important  aspect  of  planning  I  e  .  State  plan- 
ning, and  I  am  Impressed  with  Its  value  as 
a  management  tool  at  the  disposal  of  the 
chief  executive  As  a  Senator  I  have  become 
Impres.sed  with  the  increasing  complexity  of 
Intergovernmental  relations  In  oiu-  Federal 
system      I     have     also    become     Increasingly 
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convinced  of  the  need  for  bringing  order  out 
of  the  growing  chaos  resulting  from  the 
rapid  proliferation  of  Federal  grants-in-aid 
and  for  strengthening  the  ability  of  the 
States  and  local  governments  to  manage  the 
myriad  of  development  activities  for  which 
they  are  responsible. 

In  offering  my  amendment  to  S.  1445.  I 
seek  to  strengthen  the  process  of  planning. 
I  seek  to  make  planning  an  Integral  part  of 
the  political  decision-making  process. 

I  seek  to  recognize  the  essential  role  of  the 
elected  public  oflJclal  and  to  give  the  Gov- 
ernors of  our  States  a  better  chance  to  govern 
effectively. 

I  seek  to  develop  an  exchange  of  Informa- 
tion based  upon  need  and  capacity  and  to 
strengthen  the  ability  of  local  people  to  deal 
with  local  situations. 

We  need  to  recognize  the  essential  partner- 
ship role  of  the  Federal  Government  In  as- 
sisting the  financing  of  social,  economic  and 
physical  resource  development  programs.  But 
at  the  same  time,  we  need  to  utilize  that  Fed- 
eral role  In  a  way  that  would  strengthen  our 
Federal  system  rather  than  weaken  It. 

We  must  Improve  the  excellence  of  plan- 
ning In  all  functional  fields,  be  they  health, 
water  resources,  recreation,  or  vocational  re- 
habilitation. In  any  or  all  of  these  or  other 
fields,  by  making  this  type  of  very  Important 
functional  planning  a  part  of  a  truly  compre- 
hensive planning  process. 

Finally,  I  seek  to  regularize  and  to  make 
more  consistent  the  Federal  Government's 
participation  In  the  financing  of  planning 
programs  at  all  levels  of  government. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  I  turn 
to  the  rationale  of  my  amendment.  Following 
that,  I  shall  relate  my  amendment  'to  the  701 
Program. 

Planning  Is  an  essential  management  tool 
that  Is  well  known  and  highly  regarded  in 
business  and  Industry.  Only  In  recent  years, 
however,  has  government  come  to  recognize 
its  value  and  utility. 

Albert  Waterson  has  defined  planning  as 
"an  organized.  Intelligent  attempt  to  select 
the  best  available  alternatives  to  achieve  spe- 
cific goals."  It  Is  a  continuing  process  that 
comprises  the  selection  and  articulation  of 
goals,  the  Identification  of  opportunities  to 
advance  toward  those  goals,  and  the  removal 
of  obstacles  blocking  the  path  toward  them, 
aa  well  as  the  laying  out  of  alternative 
courses  of  action  which  can  lead  to  'the  at- 
tainment of  those  goals. 

Goal-setting  Is  a  vital  element  of  the  plan- 
ning process.  In  our  democratic  political 
system.  It  Involves  not  only  government  ad- 
ministrators, but  legislators  and  the  citi- 
zenry as  well. 

Dr.  Charles  Kimball.  President  of  the  Mid- 
west Research  Institute  In  Kansas  City,  has 
described  the  value  of  the  goal-setting  phase 
of  community  planning: 

"Setting  community  goals  sounds  a  call 
for  unity  among  all  thoughtful,  creative  and 
Interested  persons  willing  to  focus  honestly 
on  both  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  their 
city. 

"There  Is  much  to  be  said  for  this  kind  of 
undertaking.  A  carefully  conceived  plan  and 
an  honest  effort  to  Implement  that  plan  will 
enable  a  community  to  do  at  least  two 
things  better.  First,  the  community  will  be- 
gin to  anticipate  changes  in  the  total  envi- 
ronment. This  means  it  will  be  better  able  to 
take  advantage  of  new  opportunities  or  to 
better  meet  competitive  threats,  instead  of 
reacting  In  a  totally  defensive  manner,  often 
the  case  without  such  planning.  There  ■will 
be  some  measure  of  control  over  total  envir- 
onment, rather  than  control  by  outside 
forces. 

"Secondly,  a  community  with  goals  'will 
be  able  to  experiment  with  Ideas  before  risk- 
ing resources  In  any  great  amount.  It  will  be 
able  to  simulate  courses  of  action  and  test 
the  likely  consequences,  without  involving 


large  amounts  of  either  scarce  time  or  dollar 
capital." 

The  Comprehensive  Planning  and  Coordi- 
nation Act  of  1967  is  designed  to  encourage 
the  development  of  an  integrated  system  of 
planning  at  all  levels  of  government.  My 
amendment  is  concerned  with  comprehen- 
sive planning,  a  type  of  planning  which 
provides  a  broad  framework  for  decision* 
affecting  the  development  of  the  human, 
economic,  and  physical  resources  of  a  local- 
ity, a  metropolitan  area,  a  region,  or  a  State. 

Section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954, 
especially  as  amended  In  1969,  was  intended 
to  support  comprehensive  planning.  As  Im- 
plemented, however,  the  701  Program  has 
veered  from  Ita  original  purpose  to  the  extent 
that  narrower  functional  planning  (for  ex- 
ample, health,  water  resources,  or  recreation) 
competes  with  comprehensive  planning  for 
assistance  authorized  by  Section  701.  This 
deflected  focus  of  the  program  Is  the  conse- 
quence of  frequent  and  patchwork  revision 
of  Section  701  since  1959. 

The  Comprehensive  Planning  and  Coordi- 
nation Act  of  1967  seeks  to  redirect  the  701 
Program  to  Its  original  purpose. 

There  are  several  fundamental  points  of 
difference  between  my  proposal  and  the  pres- 
ent 701  program: 

First,  my  proposal  Is  oriented  almost  ex- 
clusively to  comprehensive  development 
planning.  As  defined  In  my  amendment,  com- 
prehensive development  planning  cuts  across 
the  whole  spectrum  of  public  activity  at  the 
several  levels  of  government — ^physical,  eco- 
nomic, and  social.  It  Is  procese-oriented  in 
that,  while  It  may  result  In  the  production  of 
plans.  Its  basic  purpose  Is  to  provide  a  frame- 
work of  goals,  policies,  and  standards  within 
which  planning  for  various  functions  such 
as  land  and  facilities,  medical,  welfare,  and 
educational  services,  etc.,  can  be  directed  and 
coordinated.  My  proposal  does  not  provide 
support  for  functional  planning. 

The  701  Program,  on  the  other  hand.  Is 
substantially  narrower  In  that  it  Is  primarily 
concerned  with  planning  for  physical  de- 
velopment. (I  note,  however,  that  S.  1445 
proposes  to  broaden  the  focus  of  the  701 
Program.)  It  is,  as  administered,  primarily 
product-oriented  In  that  while  it  is  Interested 
In  promoting  the  process  of  planning,  grants 
are  based  on  the  production  of  specific  plans 
for  physical  development,  ranging  from  broad 
land  use  plans  to  more  specific  functional 
plans  such  as  for  transportation,  water  and 
sewer  systems,  and  airport  locations.  In  this 
sense,  as  supporting  functional  planning.  It 
is  broader  than  my  proposal. 

Let  me  point  out  here  that  my  amend- 
ment, while  repealing  certain  parts  of  Sec- 
tion 701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  would 
retain  those  provisions  authorizing  assistance 
for  functional  planning. 

Second,  my  amendment  conceives  of  com- 
prehensive development  planning  as  an  ex- 
ecutive function.  It  provides  Governors  and 
regional  planning  Instrumentalities  of  elected 
olBclals  with  staff  capabilities  for  effective 
direction  and  coordination  of  regional  de- 
velopment activities.  The  grants  authorized 
by  my  amendment  are.  In  effect,  the  "glue 
money"  for  which  Governors  and  the  locally 
elected  oflBcials  have  been  calling. 

Similarly,  my  amendment  places  responsi- 
bility for  the  administration  of  comprehen- 
sive development  planning  assistance  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  rather  than 
In  a  line  department  or  agency,  since  It  Is  a 
program  to  assist  the  effective  coordination, 
at  the  State  and  regional  levels  of  govern- 
ment, of  all  Federal  programs  of  assistance 
to  those  levels  of  government.  (It  may  be 
argued  that  grant  programs  should  not  be 
administered  from  the  Executive  Office.  How- 
ever, both  OEO  and  OEP  provide  ample  prec- 
edent, and  the  assistance  provided  by  my 
proposal  Is  an  underglrdlng  for  the  whole 
range  of  functional  grant  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  line  agencies.  It  Is  government- 


wide  in  Its  effect.)  Moreover,  my  amendment 
encourages  the  development  of  planning, 
programming,  and  budgeting  systems  (PPBS) 
at  those  levels  of  government  to  parallel  the 
Federal  PPBS  which  is  coordinated  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

While  the  701  Program  can  be  utilized  as 
an  Instriunent  to  promote  planning  as  an 
executive  function,  that  Is  not  its  focus,  and, 
as  I  have  already  indicated.  Its  scope  Is 
narrower  than  that  of  my  proposal. 

Third,  the  grant  allocation  formula  in  my 
amendment  provides  a  necessary  continuity 
to  comprehensive  development  planning  by 
providing  an  assured  annual  basis  of  support 
to  States  and  regions.  This  tends  to  support 
the  idea  of  making  comprehensive  planning 
a  process  rather  than  a  stop-start,  project- 
oriented  activity.  The  701  Program,  on  the 
other  hand.  Is  administered  essentially  as  a 
first-come,  first-served,  proJect-by-proJect 
program. 

Finally,  my  proposal  covers  rural  as  well 
as  urban  areas.  The  701  Program,  while  it 
provides  assistance  to  small  commimltles.  Is 
basically  urban-oriented,  as  its  name,  "The 
Urban  Planning  Assistance  Program,"  sug- 
gests. (This  would  be  changed,  of  course,  by 
the  amendments  to  701  proposed  in  Section 
209  of  S.  1445.) 

In  sum,  my  amendment  alms  at  providing 
Governors  and  local  elected  officials  with  a 
tool  for  State,  Interstate,  regional,  and  local 
development  decision-making.  It  Is  concerned 
with  comprehensive  planning  as  a  process  for 
coordinating  and  Integrating  more  specific 
functional  and  agency  program  planning  and 
for  meshing  local  plans  into  regional  and 
Statewide  programs.  While  more  precise  In  its 
focus  on  comprehensive  planning  alone  than 
Is  the  701  Program,  It  Is  broader  in  scope 
In  that  its  covers  economic  and  human  re- 
source planning  as  well  as  physical  resource 
planning,  and  It  covers  riu-al  as  well  as  urban 
areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  has  enacted  within 
a  few  short  years  a  wide  and  Imposing  array 
of  new  programs  to  improve  our  environment 
and  our  well-being.  Now,  Congress  must  see 
to  it  that  these  programs  work  effectively. 
Proper  management  is  the  need,  and  plan- 
ning the  key  management  tool. 

Recognizing  that  planning,  as  I  have  de- 
fined It,  has  only  recently  taken  hold  in  gov- 
ernment, I  feel  that  we  must  now  concen- 
trate on  its  development  as  an  Integrated 
system  at  all  levels  of  government.  This  is 
what  the  Comprehensive  Planning  and  Co- 
ordination Act  of  1967  seeks  to  accomplish. 

Having  no  pride  of  authorship,  I  am  not 
wedded  to  the  language  of  my  amendment 
in  its  entirety.  But  I  believe  that  the  thrust 
of  my  proposal  Is  sound  and  that  its  basic 
concepts  merit  serious  consideration.  In  this 
connection,  I  note  with  pleasure  that  several 
public  Interest  groups  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  have  endorsed 
these  concepts  In  their  appearances  before 
this  Subcommittee  during  Its  present  hear- 
ings. 

Comprehensive  planning  should  encom- 
pass the  full  spectrum  of  the  development 
concerns  of  national.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments. It  should  be  a  continuing  process 
and  an  executive  1  unction.  It  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  elected  officials,  the 
decision-makers.  Finally,  those  responsible 
for  planning  at  the  State  and  local  levels 
should  be  assured  of  a  minimum  regular 
base  of  Federal  financial  support  so  that  they 
can  develop  meaningful  plans  on  a  continu- 
ing basis. 

These  arr;  some  of  my  concerns.  Together 
they  provide  a  proper  framework  for  com- 
prehensive planning.  I  earnestly  hope  that 
this  Subcommittee  in  its  ■wisdom  can  report 
out  legislation  that  will  strengthen  the  plan- 
ning process  as  an  essential  step  toward 
making  the  myriad  of  Federal  programs,  most 
of  which  relate  to  urban  and  community  de- 
velopment, work. 
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CHRISTIAN  HERTER 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  with  the  death  of  Christian 
Herter,  the  Nation  lost  an  admired  leader 
and  many  Americans  lost  a  treasured 
friend.  He  was  known  not  only  for  ability 
and  dedication,  but  for  his  humility  and 
humor  as  well.  His  death  was  a  time  for 
sadness. 

Although  born  in  Paris,  Christian 
Herter  adopted  Massachusetts  as  his 
home  State,  and  throughout  his  life  he 
served  in  Its  finest  traditions  His  dedica- 
tion to  duty  transcended  political  dif- 
ference, and  his  personal  courage  was 
unsurpassed.  His  long  career  In  the  serv- 
ice of  Massachusetts  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  speaks  eloquently  in  his  be- 
half. 

Within  a  year  of  his  graduation  from 
Harvard  In  1915,  he  took  a  post  in  the 
American  Embassy  in  Berlin  and  served 
until  forced  to  leave  at  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  I.  Despite  his  efforts  to  en- 
list, he  was  turned  down  by  the  Army  be- 
cause of  his  height.  He  entered  the  For- 
eign Service  instead,  and  went  to  the  Ver- 
sailles Peace  Conference  as  an  aide  to  the 
U.S.  delegate.  After  the  Conference 
he  worked  for  Herbert  Hoover — first 
on  the  American  Relief  Council  in 
Germany  and  later  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

In  1924.  he  returned  to  private  life  as 
an  editor  and  lecturer,  until  1930,  when 
he  was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts  Leg- 
islature. In  6  years,  he  rose  to  be  speaker 
of  the  house,  and  4  years  later  he  was 
elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. As  a  Member  of  Congress,  he  was 
instnmiental  in  forming  the  bipartisan 
coalition  behind  the  Marshall  plan,  and 
helped  to  make  It  a  truly  national  under- 
taking. 

In  1952,  he  ran  for  the  governorship 
of  Massachusetts  and  won  by  44,000 
votes.  As  Governor,  he  reorganized  the 
department  of  corporatioris  and  taxa- 
tion, raising  State  revenues  by  40  per- 
cent; he  created  the  department  of  nat- 
ural resources;  he  fought  for  reform  in 
the  courts  and  for  academic  freedom  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

In  1956  he  chose  not  to  run  for  a  third 
term,  but  instead  accepted  a  post  as 
Under  Secretary  of  State  under  John 
Foster  Dulles.  He  succeeded  Mr.  Dulles 
as  Secretary  In  1959  and  served  with 
courage  and  distinction 

In  1961,  when  President  Kennedy  ap- 
pointed him  as  US  Special  Trade  Rep- 
resentative to  the  Geneva  negotiations, 
Mr.  Herter's  career  had  spanned  50 
years  and  his  accomplishments  were 
those  of  a  distinguished  statesman.  A 
leg^r  man  would  have  retired  with  hon- 
orTout,  despite  crippling  arthritis.  Chris- 
tian Herter  accepted  a  new  challenge.  It 
was  largely  due  to  his  patience  and  deter- 
mination that  these  negotiations  bore 
fruit.  The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  stands  as  a  fitting  memorial 
to  a  man  who  devoted  much  of  his  life  to 
the  ideal  of  international  cooperation. 

The  qualities  of  Christian  Herter  as  an 
individual  were  as  exceptional  as  his 
qualities  as  a  public  servant.  Despite  his 
devotion  to  purpose,  he  never  antago- 
nized those  with  whom  he  disagreed.  His 
integrity,   his   humor,   and   his   charm 


earned  the  aflecUon  and  respect  of  all 
whom  he  encountered.  The  strength  to  be 
drawn  from  his  example  is  surpassed 
only  by  the  loss  which  we  suffered  by  his 
death. 

Christian  Herter  was  a  man  of  whom 
Massachusetts  and  the  Nation  can  be 
proud. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  OEO 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
thi.s  pouit  In  the  Rei  oro  .several  articles 
from  a  recent  edition  of  New  Generation, 
a  quarterly  magazine  which  is  publi.>5hed 
by  the  National  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  Youth.  One  of  the  most  .serious 
question.s  before  the  Congress  this  sum- 
mer concerns  the  war  on  poverty  and 
its  admini.strati\e  agency,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  As  we  are  well 
aware,  there  is  much  mntroversy  about 
the  future  of  the  antlpoverty  program. 
Some  people  feel  that  OF.O  should  be 
dismantled;  others  feel  that  the  basic 
structure  and  functions  should  be  pre- 
served, or  even  expanded.  Still  others 
feel  that  some  fundamental  changes  are 
necessary  to  make  the  program  more 
effective  In  the  New  Generation,  these 
different  positions  are  presented,  debated, 
and  analyzed 

The  contributors  to  this  magazine  all 
agree  that  a  central  administrative  or- 
ganization ;s  needed  which  would  have 
an  impact  on  the  ba.sic  elements  of  pov- 
erty—lack of  jobs,  poor  housing,  low  in- 
come, and  little  education  However,  they 
di.sagree  over  OEOs  capacity  to  do  the 
job  effectively  and  efficiently.  Mr  Rich- 
ard W.  Boone,  the  executive  director  of 
the  Citizens  Crusade  Against  Poverty, 
outlines  the  problems  and  advantages 
involved  in  changing  the  structure  of 
the  OEO.  Mr.  Hyman  Bookbinder.  As- 
sistant EMrector  of  OEO,  defends  the 
present  structure  and  functions  of  the 
OEO.  while  Representative  Charles  E. 
GooDELL.  Republican,  of  New  York,  sug- 
^jest.i  that  better  coordination  of  the  anti- 
poverty  program  could  be  achieved  if  the 
OEO  was  phased  out  of  existence.  Mr. 
Kermeth  Marshall,  the  vice  president  of 
the  Metropolitan  Research  Center,  ursres 
a  change  of  focus  in  the  OEO.  And  Prof. 
S  M.  Miller  di.«cusscs  some  of  the 
future  problems  confronting  OEO.  The 
dialog  in  the  New  Generation  Is.  I 
feel,  an  accurate  reflection  of  the  major 
issues  facing  the  Cor.gress  in  its  debate 
about  the  future  of  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram. Therefore.  I  would  recommend 
this  magazine  to  Senators  as  an  infor- 
mative and  useful  aid  in  their  study  of 
this  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A   Chance  in  SniccTT'RB 

( By  Richard  W.  Boone ) 

{The     following     article     represents     the 

author'$  news  as  an  individxial  and  not  as 

a    representatne    of    the    Citizens'    Crusade 

Against  Poverty  i 

In  the  three  years  since  Its  birth,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
launched  Important  anti-poverty  projects 
with  a  speed  unmatched  by  any  federal 
agency  since  the  New  Deal.  Two  years  ago, 
for  InsUnce,  Head  Start  was   Just  an   Idea 


In  a  staff  meeting;  now  It  Is  a  nationally 
recognized  program  that  makes  a  positive 
difference  In  the  Uvea  of  thousands  of  poor 
pre-school  children. 

By  focusing  attention  on  domg  things  a 
new  way— by  Involving  pour  people  In  pro- 
Kram.s  as  participants  rather  th.m  as  wards 
of  society— OEO  has  talien  positive  steps 
to  narrow  tlie  ^tap  between  the  poor  and 
the  rest  of  society.  Through  representation 
on  poiicy-muking  and  advisory  boards,  poor 
people  have  gained  a  taste  of  democracy  in 
action.  I'hey  have  proven  that  they  can  per- 
iornx  many  dutie.s  Jorineriy  reserved  for 
persons  with  special  credentials  or  profes- 
sional training  The  challenge  to  particlp.ae 
has  rekindled  the  thinking  and  changed  out- 
moded and  Insensitive  administrative  prac- 
tices In  many  agencies  outside  the  poverty 
programs. 

The  OEO  has  taken  on  an  unparalleled  role 
its  a  catalyst  for  the  development  of  leader- 
.shlp  among  those  who  h:ive  been  tradi- 
tionally excluded  from  local  decision-mak- 
ing. It  Is  hardly  surprising  that  some  of 
these  new  leaders  have  emerged  as  critics 
!'l  the  very  programs  that  set  out  to  serve 
them 

It  was  Just  this  role  of  catalyst  that  the 
planners  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
originally  conceived  as  the  central  purpose 
of  OEO  Its  funds  were  to  be  used  as  "ce- 
ment "  OEO  was  to  bring  about  the  coordi- 
nation of  local  groups  that  ordinarily  might 
never  work  with  one  another.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  wanted  a  program  that  would 
eliminate  the  fanuistlc  amount  of  overlap, 
duplication  and  competition  existing  in  the 
operation  of  federal  programs  addressed  to 
the  poverty  problem.  It  hoped  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Ek:onomic  Opportunity,  through  Its 
Community  Action  Program,  would  provide 
at  the  local  level  the  instrument  for  coor- 
dinating and  directing  local  (public  and  pri- 
vate), state  and  federal  resources.  And  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act's  planners  also 
hoped  to  bring  coordination  to  Washington 
by  giving  the  director  of  OEO  power  to  In- 
duce other  federal  agencies  to  give  funding 
preference  to  programs  which  meshed  to- 
gether as  parts  of  a  comprehensive  Com- 
munity  Action   plan. 

OEO  embarked  upon  new  and  demanding 
tasks.  The  rapidity  with  which  it  moved  pro- 
grams into  the  field,  involving  the  poor  and 
supporting  new  program  designs,  gave  the 
impression  of  a  new  and  massive  attack 
np<.n  poverty,  TTiat  impres-sion,  further  cul- 
tivated by  political  rhetoric,  produced  ex- 
pectations which  could  not  be  realized.  It  is 
now  painfully  clear  that  we  promised  much 
more  than  we  could  produce. 

While  OEO  should  be  credited  with  some 
notable  successes.  It  h.is  only  partially  ful- 
filled Its  role  as  catalyst.  Expediency  and 
speed  have  frequently  marked  the  delicate 
process  of  developing  solid  and  responsive 
Conununlty  Action  Agencies  and  their  gov- 
erning boards.  Administrators  skilled  and 
sensitive  to  concepts  of  commiuiity  action 
have  been  In  short  supply. 

Hampered  by  local  personnel  problems 
and  a  lack  of  adequate  support  at  the  federal 
level  (particularly  in  the  amount  of  resources 
available  and  effective  demand  for  their  coor- 
dination), other  weaknesses  became  appar- 
ent. Locally,  program  goals  were  not  well 
formulated.  In  too  many  cases  projects  were 
developed  to  deal  with  the  effects  rather 
than  the  causes  of  poverty.  Only  through 
the  lack  of  funds  were  priorities  set.  Finally, 
only  minimal  attempts  were  made  to  build 
effective  market  research  and  evaluation 
systems. 

Responsibility  for  these  problems  goes  far 
beyond  the  OfDce  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
The  Administration,  the  Congress  and  the 
general  public  have  yet  to  grasp  the  full 
potential  of  the  local  Community  Action  Pro- 
gram Idea. 
If  we  allow  these  programs  to  fall,  we  shall 
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have  to  Invent  something  to  take  their  place. 
The  current  program  Is  based  upon  local 
administration  and  Initiative,  certainly  a 
conservative  idea  today.  If  this  kind  of  "lo- 
calism" falls,  what  system  will  take  Its  place? 
How  do  we  avoid  failure  and  Increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  war  on  poverty?  The  past 
two  years  have  been  a  testing  period.  In  the 
future,  however.  If  the  nation  Is  to  avoid  the 
frustration  which  has  characterized  so  much 
of  the  war  on  poverty,  we  must  move  quickly 
toward  a  national  action  strategy  based  upon 
a  more  clearly  defined  set  of  goals.  I  would 
suggest  three  guiding  principles  against 
which  all  pKJverty-related  programs  should 
be  measured : 

Economic  Security:  What  Is  the  Impact  of 
a  particular  program  In  providing  economic 
security  for  a  poor  person  and  his  family? 

Freedom :  What  impact  does  the  program 
have  In  protecting  and  promoting  freedom 
for  the  persons  affected  and  their  power  to 
have  alternatives  and  make  choices  In  all 
areas  of  fundamental  human  concern? 

Responsibility:  How  does  the  program  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  persons  Involved  to 
make  effective  contributions  to  their  fami- 
lies, to  their  communities,  and,  generally, 
for  the  common  good? 

We  must  measure  our  plans  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  operational  programs  against 
these  general  policy  goals.  There  must  be  a 
thorough  assessment  of  the  success  and  lack 
of  success  of  programs — not  just  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity — but  also  of  Labor, 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Agriculture  Department  and 
HUD — all  of  which  must  play  vital  roles  in 
the  war  against  poverty. 

Secondly,  there  must  be  better  "links"  be- 
tween programs — not  from  the  point  of  view 
of  what  Is  Institutionally  correct  or  bureau- 
craUcally  feasible — but  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  consumer  and  his  needs.  What 
links,  for  example,  must  there  be  between 
programs  such  as  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  the  Job  Corps,  and  Upward  Bound  that 
make  sense  to  a  high  school  dropout,  and 
which  would  provide  him  with  options  to 
progress  from  basic  work  experience,  educa- 
tion, and  training  to  a  formal  college  educa- 
tion and  a  permanent  exit  from  poverty? 

Third,  while  Increasing  the  effectiveness 
of  existing  programs  through  systems  of 
market  research  (Including  consumer-ori- 
ented evaluation),  we  must  keep  alert  to 
other  options  which  could  Increase  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  national  anti-poverty 
efforts.  It  Is  crucial  that  OEO.  as  the  bridge- 
head for  Innovative  and  catalytic  action,  not 
fall  into  the  trap — ensnaring  so  much  of  the 
federal  system — of  developing  such  a  vested 
Interest  In  perpetuating  and  expanding  Its 
own  programs  and  voices  proposing  new  pro- 
grams and  strategy  changes  are  muted  by 
the  agency's  bureaucratic  and  political  In- 
vestments. 

Three  years  ago,  serious  discussion  of  the 
guaranteed  Income,  tax  refunds  to  the  states 
and  educational  stipends  and  Incentives  was 
not  feasible.  Now.  partly  because  of  the 
grotindwork  laid  by  OEO.  these  Ideas  are 
being  discussed.  We  should  remain  alert  to 
the  options  they  may  offer  as  a  means  to 
achieve  the  basic  goals  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  OEO  must  be  free  to  play  a 
leading  role  In  that  dialogue. 

However,  I  doubt  whether  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  can  remain  respon- 
sive to  Its  policy  goals  and  new  operational 
strategies  while  continuing  to  expand  Its 
direct  operational  responsibilities.  If  federal 
agency  history  Is  any  guide,  as  OEO  Increases 
Its  direct  operations  (through  administering 
bigger  programs  and  adding  new  ones)  it 
win  find  Its  ability  to  Innovate,  criticize, 
evaluate  and  mobilize  decreasing.  As  It  In- 
creases Its  operational  "domain"  Its  con- 
stituency will  shift  from  the  poor  to  middle- 
men, the  carriers  of  Its  programs,  and  to 
those  who  help  to  designate  the  carriers. 


For  the  foregoing  reasons  I  recommend 
that,  over  time  and  as  a  basic  policy.  OEO 
delegate  its  program  operations  to  other  fed- 
eral agencies,  allowing  It  to  concentrate  on 
Improving  the  effectiveness  of  Community 
Action  Programs  and  to  develop  the  plan- 
ning, development,  monitoring  and  evalua- 
tion functions  consistent  with  Its  role  as 
planner  and  catalyst.  Without  offering  a 
timetable  for  action,  I  propose : 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportimlty  be 
renamed  the  Office  for  Commimlty  Action 
Against  Poverty  (OCA).  It  should  remain  a 
major  operational  arm  within  the  Execu- 
tive Offices  of  the  President,  with  "supportive 
surveillance"  by  the  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent, acting  as  his  designee. 

An  Administrative  Operations  Committee 
be  created  by  the  President  for  purposes  of 
continuing  consultation  with  the  Director  of 
the  Office  for  Community  Action.  The  Com- 
mittee should  be  comprised  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent (acting  for  the  President),  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  the  Director  of  the  OCA. 

OCA  be  responsible  for  planning  long-  and 
short-range  policies  and  programs  addressed 
to  poverty. 

OCA  provide  funds  for  the  planning,  or- 
ganization, training  and  adniilnistratlve  costs 
of  local  Community  Action  Agencies. 

OCA  have  a  program  development  and 
initial  program  operations  responsibility. 
Through  Congressional  appropriation  and 
authorization,  a  pool  of  funds  should  be 
provided  for  developing  "national  demon- 
stration programs"  similar  to  Head  Start, 
Legal  Services,  etc.  These  should  be  run 
through  local  CAA's. 

In  establishing  OCA,  with  the  exception  of 
Its  Community  Action  Program,  delegate  to 
other  federal  agencies  full-scale  program 
operations  now  imder  OEO's  direct  admin- 
istration. Thus,  Head  Start,  the  Job  Corps, 
etc.,  should  be  delegated  to  other  federal 
agencies.  However,  delegation  authority  and 
program  guidelines  must  be  "tough,"  calling 
for  program  operations  through  local  CAA's. 
Depending  upon  successful  operation,  new 
national  demonstration  programs  developed 
and  initially  operated  by  the  OCA,  upon 
building  up  beyond  the  demonstration  phase, 
should  be  delegated  to  other  federal  agencies. 
OCA  assume  responsibility  for  monitoring, 
evaluation  and  budget  control  over  delegated 
programs.  Monitoring  and  evaluation  systems 
should  be  developed  by  contracts  with  in- 
dependent organizations  outside  the  federal 
government.  (Exceptions  could  occvu  to  this 
general  policy.) 

OCA  concentrate  its  own  administrative 
efforts  on  Increasing  the  quality  of  the  Com- 
munity Action  Programs  and  in  working  to- 
wards more  effective  coordination  of  other 
federal  programs  in  behalf  of  the  work  of 
local  CAA's.  Evaluation  of  local  CAA  opera- 
tions should  be  contracted  out  and  this 
process  should  be  monitored  by  a  staff 
answerable  to  the  Administrative  Operations 
Committee. 

By  unburdening  OEO  of  major  program 
administration  responsibilities  and  allowing 
It  to  concentrate  on  the  other  functions  out- 
lined above,  the  agency  would  be  more  likely 
to  act  as  an  advocate  for  the  needs  of  the 
poor  and  less  driven  to  support  "delivery  pro- 
grams" regardless  of  their  quality. 

Depending  on  the  quality  and  strength  of 
the  delegation  and  monitoring  functions, 
lodging  programs  in  other  agencies  might 
well  strengthen  the  character  and  quality  of 
related  programs  in  those  agencies.  Further, 
with  such  a  plan  it  might  be  possible  to 
reduce  current  Cabinet-level  warfare  over 
authority  to  operate  specific  anti-poverty 
programs. 

Once  out  of  the  general  operations  field,  the 
OCA,  with  the  support  of  the  Administrative 
Operations  Committee  and  the  President, 
could  move  to  coordinate  the  Investment  of 
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other  federal  resources  in  local  Community 
Action  Programs.  Then  for  the  first  time  we 
would  have  a  central  operation  of  govern- 
ment-wide scope — planning,  developing, 
monitoring  and  evaluating  programs  in  the 
war  against  poverty. 

We  Need  an  OEO 
(By  Hyman  Bookbinder) 
Any  discussion  of  the  future  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  requires  that  we 
understand  why  It  was  created  In  the  first 
place,  what  It  is  supposed  to  do,  and  what 
In  fact  it  has  done. 

The  OEO  was  created  because  there  was  a 
demonstrated  need  for  a  central  focus  and 
central  thrust  at  the  federal  level  aimed  at 
hard-core  poverty  in  an  affluent  America. 
The  OEO  serves  as  an  Initiator,  innovator, 
coordinator  and  evaluator  of  programs  aimed 
at  getting  people  out  of  poverty.  In  three 
short  years,  It  has  made  an  Impact  on  fed- 
eral, local  and  private  programs  that  has 
fully  justified  its  creation.  Further,  I  believe 
there  can  be  no  war  on  poverty  without  a 
central  anti-poverty  agency. 

America's  concern  for  its  Impoverished  did 
not  start  in  1964.  Nor  did  welfare  programs. 
Or  manpower  programs.  Or  education.  Or 
housing.  Prior  to  1964.  the  federal  govern- 
ment alone  spent  billions  of  dollars  yearly 
on  behalf  of  Its  poor,  and  private  charities 
spent  additional  billions. 

But  In  1964  the  cruel  and  shameful  fact 
of  the  matter  was  that  35  million  Americans 
were  living  In  abject  poverty.  All  of  the 
"categoric"  programs  together — important  as 
each  was — Just  did  not  add  up  to  a  meaning- 
ful, coordinated  attack  on  the  root  causes 
of  poverty.  Millions  of  third-generation  wel- 
fare families  could  be  counted.  A  million 
poor  kids  were  being  born  each  year,  most 
of  them  undoubtedly  locked  into  poverty  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives. 

So  in  1964  this  nation  declared  war  on 
poverty.  It  said  that  compassion  was  not 
enough.  It  said  that  housing  programs  and 
education  programs  and  health  programs 
were  not  enough.  It  said  that  billions  of 
dollars  spent  in  categoric  programs  provided 
no  guarantee  that  the  really  poor  people 
would  be  reached  or  helped. 

Above  all,  through  Its  President  and  Its 
Congress,  this  nation  declared  that  poverty 
in  America  required  a  specialized,  concen- 
trated, focused  attention.  An  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  was  created  in  the  Office 
of  the  President  to  give  It  the  maximum  rec- 
ognition and  "clout."  Its  mandate  was  not 
only  to  operate  several  new  programs  In- 
cluded In  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
but  also  to  take  a  look  at  the  whole  fabric 
of  government  and  private  programs  de- 
signed to  help  the  poor  escape  from  poverty. 
It  created  a  Cabinet-level  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Council,  chaired  by  the  OEO  director 
and  including  a  majority  of  the  President's 
Cabinet  plus  other  important  agency  heads. 
It  provided  authority  and  funds  for  the  de- 
velopment of  new  programs  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  local  community  efforts. 

As  a  result,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
the  poor  of  America  were  given  their  own 
agency  in  government,  their  own  spokes- 
man, their  own  defender.  They  finally  got 
what  the  farmers  had  always  had,  what 
business  had,  what  the  veterans  had,  what 
the  utilities  had.  They  had  the  OEO. 

It  Is  only  two  and  a  half  years  since  Con- 
gress first  established  OEO.  In  my  Judg- 
ment— granted,  It  is  a  prejudiced  one — this 
has  been  the  most  constructive  and  peaceful 
(most  of  the  time)  revolution  in  human  af- 
fairs In  our  nation's  history.  We  do  not 
contend  that  many  millions  of  Americans 
have  already  been  permanently  rescued 
from  a  life  of  poverty — but  we  do  know 
that  at  least  10  million  have  been  taking 
those  first  steps  out  of  poverty  because  of 
what  OEO  has  done. 
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During  this  first  stage,  however.  It  Is  less 
Important  to  count  the  numbers  rescued 
than  It  la  to  count  the  major  changes  tak- 
ing place  In  America: 

The  American  people  ha-.e  come  to  know 
that  there  Is  Indeed  a  problem  of  poverty 
In  America.  Fewer  of  them  now  make  the 
cruel  Indictment  that  poor  people  are  Im- 
moral or  BhlftlesB  or  lazy.  The  war  on  poverty 
tuM  helped  the  non-poor  to  understand  the 
nature  of  poverty. 

Over  a  thousand  communities  have  or- 
ganized themselves  for  a  local  attack  on 
poverty,  bringing  together  coalitions  of  per- 
sons and  groups  who  never  even  talked  to 
one  another. 

The  poor  themselves  are  acquiring  a  voice 
and  a  role  and  a  power  undreamt  of  only 
three  years  ago.  They  are  demonstrating  a 
capacity  (or  organizing,  for  career  develop- 
ment, for  subprofessional  assistance,  for 
community  leadership  that  means  even 
more  than  economic  security.  The  word  Is 
really  dignity. 

The  educational,  welfare  and  related  fields 
are  learning  that  there  m.iy  be  new  and 
better  ways  to  meet  the  needs  of  poor  people 
Programs  like  Head  Start.  Upward  Bound. 
Poster  Grandparents,  Neighborhood  Health 
Centers  and  Legal  Services  didn't  even  exist 
three  years  ago.  Today,  they  have  the  almost 
unanimous  support  of  school  systems,  bar 
associations  and  medical  groups. 

Has  everything  been  rosy  during  these 
thirty  months?  Have  there  been  no  mistakes 
or  gaps  or  failures?  Of  course  not.  But. 
franltly.  here's  one  OEO  official  who's  stopped 
making  apologies  for  mistakes  or  failures. 
The  record  Is  Just  too  good  to  be  ap)Ologetlc ; 
Over  a  million  kids  in  Head  Start.  Almost 
a  million  In  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  The 
first  40.000  Job  Corps  graduates  earning  an 
average  of  $1.71  an  hour.  Twenty-flve  thou- 
sand poor  kids  making  it  to  college  because  of 
Upward  Bound.  Ninety  thous.ind  poor  people 
In  Community  Action  Jobs  or  boards.  New 
hopes  and  outlooks  that  can't  be  fed  Into 
a  computer. 

So  now  we  come  to  the  question,  "What 
about  the  future  of  OEC  " 

WIU  there  always  be  an  OEC  My  answer 
Is  simple.  I  hope  not.  I  hope  that  the  day 
will  come  when  poverty  will  have  been  licked 
•ufflclently  to  warrant  a  declaration  of  vic- 
tory and  the  end  of  an  explicit  poverty  pro- 
gram. Even  before  that,  perhaps,  there  may 
be  a  day  when  It  will  be  appropriate  to  say 
that  some  regular  federal  department  can 
take  up  the  mopplng-up  operations  of  the 
war.  And  before  even  that  happy  day,  we 
might  consider  the  wisdom  of  delegating  or 
spinning  oil  more  programs  to  the  regular 
agencies.  If  by  future,  then,  we  mean  some 
time  far  off.  I  have  little  interest  in  such 
speculation. 

As  to  what  should  happen  to  OEO  nou^~oT 
next  year — my  answer  Is  Just  as  simple  We 
need  an  OEO.  If  we  had  been  functioning 
without  one.  we  would  have  to  Invent  It  If 
we  should  follow  the  advice  of  Congressman 
Goodell.  we  would  be  surrendering:  there 
would  Just  be  no  war  on  poverty  We  would 
be  back  where  we  were  five  and  ten  and  fifty 
years  ago — a  number  of  nice,  probably  use- 
ful, categoric  programs  that  would  soon  lose 
their  central  focus  helping  the  poorest  of 
the  i>oor. 

Liast  year  there  was  much  speculation 
about  the  future  of  OEO.  Much  of  it  was 
based  on  Idle  gocsip  some  of  it  was  the 
result  of  superficial  arithmetic  about  the 
political  composition  of  Con^reys;  some  of  it 
came  from  those  disturbed  by  the  new  pro- 
grams. 

The  President,  In  his  proposals  to  Conerr^ss 
this  year,  has  made  It  qul'e  clear  where  the 
Administration  stands  It  seeks  renewed 
authorization  for  a  strong  OEO.  with  all  of 
the  programs  remaining  wUhln  the  orbit  of 
OEO.  It  seeks  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  In 
total  funds  for  these  programs.  It  seeks  even 
stronger  coordinating  authority  for  OEO. 


Support  for  the  Administrations  position 
has  come  quickly  and  Impressively  from  a 
wide  range  of  organizations.  The  Citizens' 
Crusade  Against  Poverty,  the  labor  move- 
ment, the  church  groups,  the  civil  rights 
groups,  the  private  agencies,  business  lead- 
ers, the  women's  groups — these  and  many 
more  have  stated  their  support  for  a  cen- 
tral, strong  agency  If  they  have  any  objec- 
tion. Its  that  OEO  may  not  have  enough 
authority  or  funds. 

The  two  other  principal  positions  being 
advocated  In  this  issue  of  Seic  Generation 
are,  I  hope  It  is  realized,  diametrically  op- 
posed to  each  other — even  though  both 
would  abolish  the  OEO  as  it  presently  exists. 
Dick  Boone  Is  completely  sold,  and  correct- 
ly so.  on  the  need  for  a  central  vehicle  for 
coordination  and  direction  In  a  war  on  pov- 
erty; but  he  would  divest  this  agency  of 
all  operating  responsibility  except  Commu- 
nity Action.  As  I  understand  It,  he  does  not 
propose  that  this  be  done  Immediately  Con- 
gressman Goodell,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
totally  abolish  OEO  and  not  have  any  cen- 
tral body  at  all  One  can  speculate  that  there 
may  come  a  day  when  the  Boone  or  Goodell 
positions  might  make  sense.  But  they  do  not 
today. 

There  are  many  programs  In  the  war  on 
poverty  that  need  constant,  objective  evalua- 
tion. "There  are  many  progranis  outside  of 
the  OEO  orbit  that  require  evaluation  and 
coordination  with  others  There  are  prob- 
lems of  Income  maintenance  and  welfare 
policies  and  education  policy  that  are  crucial 
for  the  poor  Somewhere  In  the  federal  es- 
tablishment there  must  be  some  central 
force,  some  central  focus,  some  central  di- 
rection The  war  on  poverty  has  only  Just 
started.  This  is  no  time  for  disarmament, 
for  dismemberment,  for  fragmentation  of  all 
programs  Into  the  old  agencies. 

The  Goodell  program  Is  actually  a  high 
compUm.ent  to  OEO  It  would  retain  every 
one  of  the  many  programs  OEO  has  devel- 
oped and  administered — but  it  would  destroy 
the  agency  that  did  the  Innovating  and  got 
them  rolling.  It  would  cut  the  top  off — 
creating  a  sort  of  topless  poverty  program. 
It  is  hard  to  think  that  this  Is  really  a  serious 
proposal 

The  very  existence  of  OEO — yesterday,  to- 
day, and  tomorrow — Is  recognition  of  this 
basic  truth  Poverty  in  America  Is  not  a 
single,  simple  problem,  requiring  a  simple 
solution.  It  Is  a  multl-cau.sed  and  a  multi- 
causing  phenomenon  It  needs  some  orga- 
nization that  win  continue  to  pnxl.  to  In- 
spire, to  cajole,  to  police,  to  Inspect,  to  do 
whatever  needs  to  be  done  with  and  to  every 
Institution  in  the  federal  government,  pri- 
vate agencies,  labor,  business  and  education 

I  have  concentrated  on  the  Issue  of  OEO's 
very  existence  because  I  believe  that  this  will 
be  the  central  issvie  In  Congress  this  year. 
But.  of  course,  there  are  other  Issues.  The 
future  of  OEO  and  the  war  on  poverty  will 
be  affected  by  these  other  Issues,  among 
others: 

Win  there  be  adequate  funds  to  meet  the 
growing  demands  and  rising  expectations  of 
the  poor'' 

Will  there  be  a  satisfactory  blending  of 
the  new  and  the  old  progranxs  In  a  combined 
attack  on  the  causes  and  the  effects  of  hard- 
core poverty'' 

Will  the  economy  be  able  to  provide  all  of 
the  Jobs  needed  for  those  who  are  trained  by 
poverty  programs'" 

To  sum  up.  there's  a  busy  future  ahead 
for  OEO! 


A  Chance  of  Foctrs 

(By  Kenneth  E.  Marshall) 
To  criticize  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  to  recommend  subetantlal 
changes  in  Its  programs  and  policies  Is  not 
to  deny  the  OFOs  substantial  accomplish- 
ments Perhaps  mi  st  significant  among  them 
has  been  the  sponsorship  of  local  Community 


Action  Agencies,  some  of  which  have  pro- 
vided exciting  opportunities  for  poor  persons 
and  their  selected  representatives  to  par- 
ticipate In  a  variety  of  programs. 

The  Community  Action  Program  authorized 
under  Title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  has  provided  the  Impetus  for 
significant  positive  changes  In  the  nature 
of  social  services,  their  location,  and  the 
types  of  persons  Involved  In  dispensing  such 
services.  The  programs  have  sought  to  de- 
centralize and  coordinate  social-welfare 
services.  They  have  been  In  the  vanguard  of 
the  movement  to  develop  a  wide  variety  of 
nonprofessional  Job  opportunities  such  as 
Head  Start  aides,  public-health  and  neighbor- 
hood aides. 

Despite  theee  very  real  accomplishments, 
however,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  is  a 
misnomer,  and  the  agency  established  to 
wage  the  massive  war  against  poverty  de- 
clared by  President  Johnson  In  1964  has 
been  prevented  from  the  beginning  from 
seriously  carrying  out  this  mission.  Rather 
than  authorizing  direct  ways  of  Improving 
the  economic  status  of  poor  persons  through 
Jobs,  better  housing  and  economic-support 
programs  such  as  family  allowances,  the 
le-islatlon  that  set  up  OEO  primarily  offers  a 
cluster  of  welfare,  training  and  educational 
services.  Although  Title  11  permitted  spon- 
sorship of  Income  and  Job-producing  Neigh- 
borhood Economic  Development  Corpora- 
tions, few  such  enterprises  have  been 
launched  with  OEO  funds.  The  small-busi- 
ness program  authorized  under  Title  IV  of 
the  Act  Is  a  notable  casualty.  This  program 
was  crippled  by  mean-test  restrictions  that 
virtually  Insured  Its  failure. 

After  the  widely  broadcast  promises  of  a 
war  against  poverty,  the  failure  of  local  Com- 
munity Action  Programs  to  provide  Jobs,  Un- 
proved housing  and  tangible  economic  op- 
portunities has  led  to  a  kind  of  contamina- 
tion and  distortion  of  the  programs  and 
services  provided.  Often,  as  a  result  of  the 
scarcity  of  new  opportunities,  the  most  vocal 
and  active  members  of  the  poverty  communi- 
ties have  sought  and  found  Jobs  with  the 
Community  Action  Agency  itself — as  Head 
Start  aides  or  public-health  aides,  for  in- 
stance. When  these  persons  have  been  dis- 
patched as  community  organizers  to  build 
neighborhood  boards  and  stimulate  com- 
munity action,  the  response  of  many  of  their 
neighbors — not  so  fortunate  to  have  had 
their  economic  circumstances  as  Immedi- 
ately and  strikingly  improved  by  the  poverty 
program — has  ranged  from  apathy  to  cyni- 
cism. 

In  the  absence  of  large-scale  programs  pro- 
viding substantial  investment  for  the  devel- 
opment of  Jobs,  new  housing  and  other  tangi- 
ble community  Improvements,  a  selfish 
scramble  for  the  few  available  new  Jobs  Is 
to  be  expected.  This  hardly  creates  the  cli- 
mate out  of  which  efforts  to  organize  volun- 
teer groups  of  the  Indigenous  poor  for  al- 
truistic community  action  can  develop. 

The  amount  of  money  made  available  for 
locally  designed  and  sponsored  programs  has 
been  substantially  reduced  to  provide  funds 
for  pre-packaged  programs  directly  admin- 
istered bv  OEO.  Some  of  these,  such  as  Head 
Start,  have  proven  popular  If  but  tenuously 
connected  lo  any  realistic  and  tangible  con- 
cept of  economic  opportunity,  while  others, 
such  as  the  Job  Corps,  can  be  proven  to  b« 
almost  completely  irrelevant  to  tlie  needs  of 
the  persons  for  whom  they  are  Intended. 

Estimates  of  per-capita  cost  of  the  Job 
Corps  program  have  r-inged  as  high  as 
$11,000.  It  would  have  been  Interesting  to 
see  what  an  enterprising  yoTith  with  volun- 
teer guldiince  from  a  mature  businessman 
could  have  done  with  that  amount  of  money 
In  setting  up  a  neighborhood  business  ven- 
ture. 

In  directly  sponsoring  a  number  of  social 
services,  educational  and  remedial  programs, 
and    In    restricting    the    Community    Action 
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groups  almost  exclusively  to  uniform  pro- 
grams on  the  local  level,  the  OEO  has  faUen 
into  the  trap  of  seeking  the  elimination  of 
poverty  primarily  through  a  cluster  of  serv- 
ices and  programs  that  Impute  to  the  poor — 
either  directly  or  Indirectly — the  key  blame 
for  their  poverty. 

The  major  Immediate  beneficiaries  of  these 
programs  have  been  non-poor  persons  who 
have  been  afforded  the  opportunity  of  execu- 
tive, technical  and  professional  positions  In 
the  program.  While  there  is  certainly  nothing 
OTong  with  this  per  se.  the  almost  exclusive 
reliance  on  the  services  approach  has  seri- 
ously compromised  OEO.  Because  it  admin- 
isters the  program.'^,  it  has  a  vested  Interest 
In  their  continuation,  whether  or  not  they 
prove  effective. 

In  1964.  the  same  year  that  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  was  passed,  another  im- 
portant decision  relevant  to  the  question  of 
poverty  in  the  United  States  was  made— 
namely,  the  decision  to  reduce  federal  taxes 
by  $12  billion.  Some  of  the  participants  In 
the  discussion  that  led  to  this  decision  vig- 
orously argued  that  the  government  "sur- 
plus" share  of  the  rapidly  expanding  gross 
national  product  should  be  used  in  ways  to 
Improve  the  social  as  well  as  the  private 
economy.  But  these  voices  did  not  prevail, 
with  the  result,  as  one  commentator  noted,' 
thai  "a  major  government  measure  (an  In- 
come tax  cut)  that  cost  $12  billion  In  terms 
of  lost  revenue  channeled  not  a  cent  to  those 
most  in  need  of  additional  funds." 

The  OEO  has  no  voice  in  such  fundamental 
decisions.  Thus  while  the  first  three  years  of 
the  poverty  program  have  produced  a  num- 
ber of  modest  successes— in   the   expansion 
of  social  services,  the  creation  of  "new  ca- 
reers-   for   the   poor,   and   in   the    Increased 
involvement    of    the    poor    In    Community 
Action  planning  and  policy— none  of  these 
programmatic  approaches  of  themselves  can 
substantially  move  the  Impoverished  Into  the 
mainstream  of  the  American  economic  sys- 
tem. By  and  large,  the  poor  are  still  circum- 
scribed within  limited  labor-force  categories 
Unquestionably,    there    is    a    need    for    a 
major   reorganization   of   the   OEO   and    for 
b.:£ic  changes  in  Its  policies  and  focus.  Most 
of  the  progiams  it  now  administers  could  be 
run   as   well    (or   as    ixwrly)    by   traditional 
a^'enc.es.  Changes  mu.st  be  designed  to  enable 
the  OEO  or  another  structure  to  address  It- 
self  instead    to   the   following   fundamental 
^5:ues  that  are  vital  to  the  development  of 
genuine  economic  opportunities  for  the  poor- 
Substantial    reduction    of   the    unemploy- 
ment rate  among  the  poor. 
^  The  sptjr.sorshlp  and  development  of  locally 
■Jased     and     Independent     commercial     and 
community-service  enterprises.  These  can  in- 
crease the  impact  of  federal  funds  expended 
in  anti-poverty  projects. 

Non-stigmatizing  income-maintenanoe 

programs  for  persons  incapable  of  working. 

In  summary,  what  Is  being  recommended 
as  the  new  prime  focus  of  the  OEO  is  a  sys- 
tematic application  of  profit  and  non-profit 
corporate  concepts  to  the  development  of 
social  and  community  services  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  economic  opportunities  and  In- 
come maintenance  in  our  Impoverished  com- 
munities. This  will  call  for.  among  other 
tnings: 

The  developmont  of  strategies  that  link 
non-profit  orji-anlzations  administering  antl- 
Poyerty  and  sh.m-rievelopmcnt  projects 
with   major  profitmakln-?  enterprises. 

The  redirection  of  a  portion  of  .^overn. 
mental  purcha.Mng  power  into  businesses  and 
other  enterprises  owned  and  operated  by 
people  In  poverty  communities. 
^  ■^^^•o  recent  OEO  gr.ints  In  the  area  of 
ghetto  and  rural  economic  development  give 
an  Indication  of  an  exciting  new  direction 
that  should  be  token  on  a  larger  scale  by 
OEO.  These  are  the  Southwest  Alabama 
Farmers  Cooperative  (approved  over  the  veto 
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of  the  Governor)  and  the  Harlem  Economic 
Developemnt  Corporation. 

If  the  OEO  could  shift  from  its  present 
programmatic  emphasis  to  that  recom- 
mended here,  there  Is  no  question  that  it 
would  gain  Increased  relevance  and  would 
be  the  vital  arm  of  the  war  against  poverty. 
Falling  that,  there  appears  to  be  no  signifi- 
cant purpose  that  could  be  served  by  this 
organization  in  a  true  war  against  poverty. 


Weighing  the  Alternatives 
(By  S.  M.  Miller) 
Before  determining  what  kind  of  organiza- 
tion is  needed  for  the  poverty  program,  we 
need  to  discuss:  (1)  what  kind  of  poverty 
program  Is  likely  In  coming  years;  and  (2) 
how  different  political  settings  would  affect 
the  size  and  direction  of  the  program. 

For  the  past  three  years,  America  has 
waged  Poverty  War  I.  The  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  led  this  war  under  a  legislative 
mandate  permitting  only  a  very  limited  set 
of  activities.  The  emphasis,  largely  on  youth, 
centered  on  training  and  education,  social 
services  and  coordination.  Participation  of 
the  poor  emerged  as  a  further  major  activity 
The  authority  granted  by  the  legislation  in- 
volved no  direct  provision  of  jobs.  Nor  did  It 
call  for  the  Improvement  and  extension  of 
the  cash-transfer  system.  Thus  the  anti- 
poverty  program,  as  It  was  conceived  in  the 
enabling  legislation,  could  not  possibly  suc- 
ceed in  eliminating  poverty  on  any  large 
scale.  Broader  economic  policies  were  not  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  poor. 

Now  we  seem  to  be  on  the  verge  of  waging 
Poverty  War  II.  Poverty  War  n  will  have  a 
much  heavier  emphasis  on  the  direct  pro- 
duction of  Jobs  (nonprofessional  and  other 
Jobs)  and  on  Income  (Improving  public  as- 
sistance and  Social  Security  as  vehicles  for 
the  transfer  of  Income  and,  possibly,  the 
provision  of  a  national  minimum  Income). 
We  already  are  seeing  much  more  emphasis 
on  Jobs,  and  the  next  two  years  will  likely 
see  new  attention  to  Income. 

The  Jobs-Income  emphasis  of  Poverty  War 
II  will  result  In  a  de-emphasis  on  participa- 
tion of  the  poor.  The  Labor  Department's 
role  will  expand  and  traditional  agencies, 
such  as  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice, will  be  strengthened.  But  the  events,  In 
my  opinion,  will  tend  soon  toward  a  Poverty 
War  III.  In  which  these  problems  will  be 
dominant: 

A  sizable,  neglected  population  of  the 
"poorest,"  the  "most  difficult"  and  the  "hard 
core"  are  not  being  caught  up  in  the  over- 
all poverty  efforts.  The  need  for  special  selec- 
tive programs,  ranging  from  Intensive  per- 
sonal attention  to  new  adaptations  of  so- 
called  "sheltered  employment,"  will  be 
evident. 

The  importance  of  Institutional  change  In 
education  will  again  gain  prominence  as  it 
becomes  clear  that  spending  more  money  on 
education  has  a  limited  effect  on  Imnrovlng 
Its  quality.  The  need  for  better  links  and 
interaction  between  school  and  community 
win  be  strongly  felt. 

Coordination — the  phasing  and  staging  of 
activities  among  the  diverse  programs— will 
be  Important.  Overlapping,  fragmentation 
and  bureaucratic  encrustations  will  grow 
and  become  even  worse  obstacles. 

General  low-quality  programs  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  major  difficulty. 

Social  Inclusion-participation  will  still 
remain  a  problem  despite  Jobs  and  Income 
programs,  for  poverty  In  the  affluent  society 
Is  not  only  a  condition  of  Income  deficiency. 
It  Is  also  a  state  of  social  and  political  ex- 
clusion. Participation  of  the  poor  will  return 
as  an  Important  Issue. 

It  Is  doubtful  If  Innovation  In  terms  of 
new  Ideas  (rather  than  new  programs)  will 
be  a  problem  in  the  big  cities.  It  win  be  In 
Isolated,  rural  areas  such  as  Appalachla  and 
the  Indian  reservations.  In  the  big  cities,  we 
do  not  lack  the  essential  big  ideas;  we  lack 


their  effective  implementation  on  a  mass  and 
quality  scale. 

Overall,  the  issues  that  Poverty  War  III 
will  raise  or  reraise  will  be  those  of  selectiv- 
ity, institutional  change,  coordination,  qual- 
ity and  participation— all  of  which  call  for 
strong  direction  from  Washington.  Com- 
munities are  unlikely  to  move  without  such 
pressure. 

Against  this  view  of  expected  directions 
we  come  back  to  the  question  of  whether 
OEO  should  survive  in  its  present  form— or 
survive  at  all — as  the  organization  to  carry 
on  the  antipoverty  war.  No  possible  structur- 
ing of  the  poverty  program  can  possibly  meet 
all  of  the  objectives  of  an  expanding,  well- 
supported,  innovative,  sensitive,  coordinated, 
relevant,  high-quality,  flexible  and  aggres- 
sive set  of  programs.  Some  losses  will  have 
to  occur.  But  the  object  must  be  to  keep 
these  losses  at  a  minimum— a  goal  that  is 
highly  dependent  on  the  administrative 
structure  we  set  up. 

This  raises  some  vital  questions  involving 
the  OEO.  If  OEO  actually  conducts  programs, 
it  runs  into  the  opposition  of  other  agencies. 
Can  it  be  both  a  critic— asking  for  institu- 
tional change,  spotting  the  need  for  new  di- 
rections—and a  program  operator?  One  obvi- 
ous conclusion  is  that  it  cannot  be  both 
without  continual  conflicts  and  reversals 
Some  people  argue  that  it  would  be  more 
Important  to  act  as  critic  (with  some  exporl- 
mental  funds)  than  program  operator 

Which  raises  another  question:  Can  OEO 
be  an  effective  critic,  institutionalized  within 
the  federal  government  and  monitoring  pov- 
erty  programs?  I  find  it  hard  to  see  how  It 
would  really  be  possible  to  have  much  Impact 
on  existing  agencies  if  OEO's  role  Is  mainly 
one  of  monitoring  and  evaluation.  These 
Kinds  of  squeezes  are  extraordinarily  easy  for 
traditional  agencies  to  evade.  The  type  of 
organization  needed  to  put  pressure  on  them 
is  not  generated  within  the  government 
Pressure  would  have  to  come  from  outside 
the  government  to  criticize  effectively  for 
ll'^l^,"^'  *  ^^^^  Department  program  or  an 
HEW  Program.  It  would  be  very  difficult  for 
an  inside  agency  to  exercise  sufficient  scrutiny 
and  stress  on  existing  bureaus. 

While  I  like  the  cleanliness  of  the  model 
of    OEO    as    a    critic-experimenter,    as    pro- 
pounded by  Richard  Boone,  I  fear  it  is  Ukely 
to  be  an  ineffective  role.  The  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic   Advisers    model    does    not    fully    fit 
though  it  is  attractive.  The  CEA  summarizes 
economic    trends;    its    staff   spots    emerglne 
problems;  it  participates  in  the  formation  of 
economic  poUcy  and  has  the  broadest  view 
of   economic   activity   of   any   governmental 
organ.  It  has  Importance  because  it  sits  In 
the  Executive  Office.  It  took  the  CEA  about 
twenty  years   to  gain  credence  for  Its  role 
and  the  road  might  be  longer  for  a  poverty 
Intelligency    agency.    Objectives    are    clearer 
and  theory  better  developed  in  economic  than 
in  social  policy.  The  CEA  was  effective  when 
there  was  agreement  about  the  Importance 
of   economic   growth;    when   price   increases 
and  the  political  liabilities  of  taxation  vied 
for  supremacy,  the  Council's  role  was  reduced 
Furthermore,   economic   policies  do   not  re- 
quire close  scrutiny  of  agencies  as  does  con- 
cern with  quality,  relevance  and  coordination 
of  poverty  programs. 

Congressman  Goodell's  proposed  solution— 
to  do  away  entirely  with  the  OEO.  spinning 
off  its  programs  to  other  federal  agencies- 
has  a  ple.isant  symmetry  to  It.  Existing  agen- 
cies would  expand  and  adapt  themselves  to 
the  new  needs  of  the  day.  But  the  policy  of 
infiltration- which  is  essentially  what  he  Is 
suggesting— to  bring  in  a  program  from  out- 
side as  a  spur  to  existing  agencies — is  very 
dubious.  The  history  of  the  last  six  years, 
as  Martin  Rein  and  I  have  tried  to  show  In 
our  analysis  of  demonstration  projects,  shows 
that  Infiltration  has  had  a  limited  effect  in 
changing  Institutions. 

Major  political  questions  are  how  to  get 
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much  more  fixadlng  for  poverty  actions  and 
how  to  move  national  policies  so  that  they 
are  more  directed  toward  Improving  the 
plight  of  the  poor 

To  get  more  funding  today  probably  re- 
quires: I  a)  expanding  the  poverty  appeal  by 
getting  more  poverty  programa  attuned  to 
the  non- Negro  poor;  and  ib»  connecting  pov- 
erty programs  to  economic  development  and 
growth  (eg.  Appalachian  regional  economic 
development  or  subsidies  to  private  business 
for  Job  training  and  development  of  model 
cities)  The  strategy  here  is  to  make  poverty 
efforts  a  byproduct  of  programs  with  other 
miijor  objectives  Ttila  Is  a  dangerous  tack 
to  follow,  for  our  recent  experience  Is  that 
If  poverty  concerns  are  not  central,  programs 
yield  Uttle  for  the  p<x)r 

Oenerkl  advance.  I  would  argue,  without 
specl&c  attention  to  the  {>uor.  will  not  help 
the  remaining  poor  today  The  gain  of  the 
poverty  progranxs  and  OEO  Is  that  we  de- 
veloped programs  specifically  beamed  to  aid 
the  poor.  Even  If  the  pri>grtims  were  not  ^<jK<i 
this  selective  approach  rescued  the  poor  from 
the  Umbo  of  hopefully  benefiting  from  poli- 
cies primarily  concerned  with  other  groups 
and  issues.  Special  attention  to  the  poor  on 
a  national,  expensive  scale  Is  still  needed 

Despite  all  the  criticisms  that  have  been 
leveled  against  it — Including  those  I  have 
voiced  myself — I  come  t^-i  the  conclusion  that 
we  sUll  need  the  continued  existence  of  the 
OEO  as  we  now  tnow  It.  as  a  beleaguered 
mongrel  of  experimenter,  critic,  innovator. 
coordinator  and  Inducer.  The  strengthened 
and  enlarged  role  of  monitor  and  critic  could 
b«  played  by  organizations  independent  of 
government. 

To  support  the  general  contours  of  OEO  is 
not  to  accept  its  present  mode  of  operations 
nor  Its  Inadequate  attention  to  the  work 
of  other  a^nclea.  Reforms  are  needed.  Per- 
haps eventually,  but  not  prematurely,  some 
of  the  programs  that  are  now  part  of  OEO 
should  go  Into  conventional  agencies  For 
the  time  being,  however,  I  feel  that  most 
should  remain  In  OEO 

The  existence  of  parallel  Institutions. 
which  appears  to  be  rand.im  and  disturbing. 
Is  perhaps  one  of  the  ways  you  really  get 
change.  Disequilibrium,  disturbances,  and 
I)&r&llellam  perhaps  provide  more  of  an  Im- 
pact on  existing  situations  than  do  highly 
integrated,  rational  models  such  as  those 
suggested  by  Richard  Boone  and  Congress- 
man Ooodell. 


THE    IMPACT    OP    INCREASED 
MINIMUM  WAGES 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr  President,  there 
Is  a  greet  deal  of  concern  about  the  Im- 
pact of  Increased  minimum  wages  re- 
sulting from  amendments  passed  last 
year  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
upon  employment  In  various  sections  of 
the  country,  especially  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  high  employment  In  retail 
stores. 

I  share  this  concern. 

It  is  possible  to  be  misled  by  Labor  De- 
partment statistics  which  show  that 
from  January  of  this  year  through  June, 
total  emplojmient  in  retailing  increased 
from  9.973,000  to  10.031.000.  These  fig- 
ures reflect  high  consumer  spending  in 
many  large  metropolitan  areas  and  in 
our  relatively  affluent  suburbs.  Nongov- 
ernment surveys,  however,  indicate  that 
In  many  localities  in  the  South,  the  Mid- 
west, and  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions. 
thousands  of  small  business  owners  have 
been  forced  to  discharge  marginal.  low- 
productivity  workers  when  the  minimum 
wage  was  raised  in  February 

Formerly,  businesses  with  sales  of  less 


than  $1,000,000  were  exempt  from  min- 
imum waye  staiidatds.  The  1966  ainend- 
merUs,  however,  lowcicd  this  exemption, 
as  cf  February  1967.  to  firms  with  in- 
cjme  of  $500,000.  and  on  February  1. 
1969.  .-^mall  bu.sines.ses  witli  income  of 
only  S250,000  will  also  be  forced  to  pay 
many  of  their  marginal  workers  $1.30 
per  hour — waties  that  the  bu.siness  firms 
profits  simply  will  not  ju.sllfy. 

I  had  trrave  doubts  la.st  year  during  the 
debate  on  these  amendments  that  the 
Congre.ss  was  acting  wi.sely  in  extendint; 
mandatory  wage  increasrs  to  .smaller 
busine.sses  It  is  well  known  that  our 
smaller  business  firms  hire  many  workers 
who  are  young  and  Inexperienced,  others 
who  are  old  and  slow,  and  stiU  others 
who  may  be  physically  handicapped 
The.se  marijinal  workers  need  their  jobs, 
and  their  services  are  needed  by  the 
small  proprietors  who  employ  them  But 
these  employees  are  not  capable  of 
skilled  performances  on  the  Job  and  .'^uch 
work  IS  not  expected  of  thtm  They  do 
what  they  can.  and  the  employer  pays 
them  wages  commensurate  with  their 
abilities  and  output 

It  stems  to  me  ironic.  Mr  President, 
that  at  the  .same  time  that  Congress  Is 
doing  everything  within  its  [)ower  to  re- 
duce poverty  and  to  achieve  a  goal  of  full 
employment,  it  should  have  enacted  in- 
flexible wage  legislation  which  already 
has  jeopardized  many  thousands  of  Jobs 
in  our  small  towns  and  rural  regions. 

The  evidence  l.s  mounting  that  Con- 
gress should  lose  no  time  in  taking  a 
long,  hard  look  at  the  impact  which  the 
1966  amendments  to  the  P'alr  Labor 
Standards  Act  have  had  on  em.ployment 
In  this  c  innection.  there  has  come  to  my 
attention  a  survey  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Retail  Merchants  Association  en- 
titled "Current  and  Future  Impact  of 
Retailing  of  the  19C6  Amendments  to  Uie 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  " 

Among  the  conclusions  reached  by  this 
study  which  merit  serious  attention  by 
Members  of  Congress  are  the  following: 

First,  increases  in  minimum  wages 
have  adversely  affected  those  very 
workers  which  the  act  intended  to  help — 
the  un.skilled.  the  older  employees,  and 
young  trainees 

Second,  it  has  actually  reduced  em- 
ployment in  those  stores  covered  by  the 
act 

Third,  the  workweek  of  full-time  em- 
ployees has  been  reduced,  and  overtime 
eliminated 

Fourth,  many  full-time  workers  have 
been  placed  on  a  part-time  basis. 

In  the  t)el;ef.  Mr  President,  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  find  the  data  and 
the  conclusions  of  this  study  of  great 
current  interest.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  in  the   Record. 

Th're  being  no  objection,  the  survey 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CURRKNT     A^fD     FT-TITUX     IMPACT     ON     RCTAIUNO 

OF  THE  1966  .Amendments  to  tht  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act 

I  Note  — .\  survey  of  Retail  Department 
and  Women's  Specialty  Stores  on  the  current 
and  future  effects  of  the  1966  amendments  to 
the  Piir  Labor  Standards  Act  Increasing  the 
federal  minimum  wages  and  extending  cover- 
age to  smaller  retail  enterprises.  Prepared  by 
Personnel  and  Employee  Relations  Division, 


National  Retail  Merchants  Association,  New 
York.  NY  I 

The  1966  amendments  to  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  n  hlch  became  effective  on 
February  1.  1967  have  Imposed  severe  and 
unwarranted  burdens  on  retail  enterprises 
covered  by  the  1961  amendments,  on  those 
enterprises  newly  covered  for  the  first  time, 
and  will  Impose  undue  hardships  on  the 
truly  sm.iU  enterprises  to  be  covered  In  1969. 

It  Is  the  position  of  the  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association,  a  voluntary  trade 
association  representing  some  1,800  retail 
enterprises  operating  approximately  15.000 
individual  units,  large  and  small,  that  this 
Act  should  be  amended  In  this  session  of 
Congress  Relief  from  some  of  the  severe  and 
unrealistic  provisions  incorporated  In  the 
1966  amendments  should  be  provided  In  the 
Interest  of  retail  employees  themselves,  em- 
ployers and  the  consuming  public  They  are 
obviously  needed. 

Thi.s  view  Is  shared  and  supported  by  many 
other  branches  of  the  retail  Industry. 

Members  surveyed 

NRM.\s  position  Is  supported  by  exhaus- 
tive survey  of  Its  members  In  1966  while 
amendments  were  being  debated  and.  more 
significantly,  by  Information  currently  col- 
lected (May-June,  1967)  from  a  sampling 
of  member  stores'  exf>erlence.  The  latter  has 
been  obt.Uned  through  it  series  of  three  spe- 
cial questionnaires  These  questionnaires 
were  directed  respectively  to: 

1. 11  Prevlou.sly  covered  retail  enterprises 
doing  In  excess  of  $1  000.000  annual  sales 
volume,  under  the  1961  Amendments  to  the 
.\ct.  and  which  are  now  subject  to  a  $1.40 
per  hour  minimum,  and  which,  unless  the 
.Act  Is  currently  amended,  will  be  faced  with 
a  $1  60  per  hour  minimum  on  February  1, 
1968  Sampling  of  this  group  was  concen- 
trated on  department  stores  doing  from  $1 
to  $20  million  annual  .sales  volume,  which 
according  to  the  1963  Census  of  the  Retail 
Trade  represents  the  great  bulk  of  such  stores 
numerically,  accounting  for  some  3.230  es- 
tablishments.  (Part  I  followlngl 

bi  Newly  cov(  red  ret.iU  enterprises  by 
the  1966  Amendments  with  .mnual  sales 
volume  of  $500,000  t-o  $1.000  000 — which 
minimum  wage  will  escalate  from  $1  00  per 
hour  February  1.  1967  to  $1  60  per  hour  a.s 
of  Febru.xry   1.    1971     (Part   II   following i 

(cl  To  tie  covered  very  small  retail  en- 
terprises doing  $250,000  to  5500.000  which 
will  be  subject.  a.s  of  February  1.  1969.  to  a 
$1  30  per  hour  federal  rate  and  which  will 
similarly  escalate  to  $160  In  1971  (Part 
III  following  I 

Assj->ciatlon  members  currently  were  asked 
to  pro'.ide  Information  on  the  present  and 
future  lmpa."t  of  the  FU=!A  1966  amend- 
ments on  their  business  with  respect  to  pay- 
roll expense  employment,  increased  profits, 
and  consumer  prices  and  customer  services. 

Amendment:*  needed 
The  Information  which  we  have  received 
from  our  members  clearly  and  overwhelm- 
ingly indicates  that  three  amendments  to 
the  present  .Act  on  behalf  ot  retailing  and 
Its  customers  are  needed,  Tliese  are 

1  A  delay  of  the  application  of  the  $1  60 
hourly  rate  for  previously  covered  retail  en- 
terprises fr  )m  February  1,  1968  to  February 
1.  1969,  or  preferably  to  1970.  The  1966 
amendments  for  these  stores  would  boost 
the  minimum  wage  In  17  months  from  Sep- 
tember 3,  1966  to  February  1,  1968  by  28^1 
This  obviously  exceeds  substantially  the  Ad- 
ministration's previous  Wage  Guide  Lines  of 
3  2  .  annually  and  from  the  history  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1937  represent* 
the  highest  and  mo.et  unrealistic  Jump  per- 
centagewise of  any  previous  legislated  in- 
creases 

2  A  pegging  of  retail  coverage  to  enter- 
prises doing  $500  000  or  more,  thereby  ex- 
empting smaller  stores  with  sales  volume  of 
$250,000    Ui    $500,000   really    the   small    town 
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main  street  store  In  competition  with  stores 
in   larger   nearby   communities. 

3,  A  wage  dlrterential  of  IQ'c  under  the 
existing  current  minimum  wage  for  those 
temporary  employees  comprising  secondary 
wage  earners  entering  the  department  store 
and  general  merchandise  field  each  year  dur- 
ing the  months  of  October.  November,  and 
December.  This  differential  Is  less  than  the 
current  85  t  wage  differential  for  full-time 
high  school  students  for  those  retail  em- 
ployers who  have  applied  for  and  obtained 
such  student  certificates. 

The  rationale  for  these  amendments  Is 
documented  later  In  this  report. 

General  impact 
We  know  from  our  studies  last  year  and 
current  studies  (May- June,  1967)  that 
amendments  to  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  beginning  In  1961  and  now  greatly 
magnified  by  the  1966  Amendments  have  had 
these  general  effects  on  the  retail  Industry 
and  the  public  It  serves.  We  state  this  un- 
reservedly. Irrespective  of  contrary  state- 
ments Issued  by  the  AFL-CIO  Unions  and  In 
certain  areas  by  the  •  US.  Department  of 
Labor  through  its  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public 
Contracts  Division. 

1  Increases  In  the  federal  minimum  wage 
have  affected  adversely  those  very  Individuals 
which  the  Act  was  designed  to  help — namely. 
the  marginal  unskilled  worker,  the  older 
worker,  and  young  students,  all  of  whose 
productivity  does  not  warrant  the  higher 
minimum  wages  Imposed.  These  Individuals 
have  either  been  deprived  of  present  employ- 
ment or  will  be  deprived  of  future  employ- 
ment. 

2  It  has  catised  a  reduction  In  employ- 
ment In  the  stores  covered  by  the  Act  even 
though  such  reduction  of  current  employ- 
ment has  been  offset  by  employment  In  the 
opening  of  new  stores  to  meet  the  demands 
of  an  exploding  population.  Stated  In  reverse, 
to  answer  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  who  stated 
that  employment  In  retailing  from  1961  to 
1965  has  Increased  by  300,000,  this  employ- 
ment figure  would  be  considerably  higher 
except  for  the  attrition  which  has  taken 
place  to  meet  higher  minimum  wages.  It 
cannot  be  realistically  assumed  that  those 
Individuals  working  In  downtown  stores  can 
automatically  move  to  and  take  advantage 
of  the  new  stores  opening  In  suburban  areas 
and  shopping  centers. 

3.  It  has  shortened  the  work  week  for 
regular  full-time  employees  In  order  to  meet 
the  hourly  mlnlmums  Imposed.  In  other 
words,  retailing  has  had  to  abandon  Its  long- 
estabUshed  concept  of  weekly  wages  for  Its 
employees  In  favor  of  an  hourly  wage  pay- 
ment policy.  In  most  cases  this  adjustment 
has  resulted  In  no  weekly  Increase  in  take- 
home  pay  for  these  Individuals  but  simply 
more  leisure  time,  thereby  contributing  un- 
doubtedly to  more  moon-Ilghtlng  and  mor« 
competition  for  those  Individuals  totally  un- 
employed. 

4.  It  has  catised  many  employers  to  place 
regular  full-time  employees  on  a  part-time 
or  short  hour  work  schedule,  with  reduction 
In  take-home  pay  even  though  their  hourly 
rates  meet  the  minimum  Imposed. 

5.  It  has  drastically  minimized  the  em- 
ployment of  students  in  preference  to  em- 
ployment of  more  mature  and  potentially 
more  productive  individuals.  This  is  more 
serious  than  Government  agencies  recognize 
or  than  the  unions  wish  to  admit. 

6.  It  has  forced  stores  to  curtail  or  elimi- 
nate many  of  the  services  which  they  pro- 
vided to  their  customers  free  of  charge,  or  to 
Impose  new  or  Increased  charges  In  order  to 
maintain  these  services.  More  significantly,  it 
has  forced  stores  to  drastically  reduce  their 
•tore  and  department  staff  coverage  to  a 
point  where  customers  are  not  getting  the 
prompt   and   personalized    service   to   which 

*  The  annual  4H  report  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  to  Congress. 


they   have   been  accustomed  and  to  which 
they  should  be  entitled. 

7.  It  has  caused  a  very  substantial  increase 
In  payroll  costs,  in  spite  of  the  stores'  efforts 
to  offset  such  expense  by  other  means.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  stores  have  been 
faced  with  added  expense,  confronted  not 
only  with  wage  Increases  to  bring  marginal 
employees  up  to  the  new  mlnlmums  but 
proportionate  wage  Increases  for  those  earn- 
ing above  the  minimum  In  order  to  main- 
tain established  wage  differentials.  Possibly 
It  makes  sense  to  the  academician  or  the 
unions  to  bring  In  new  Inexperienced,  un- 
tested employees  at  the  same  rate  as  regular 
employees  with  several  years  of  experience, 
but  It  doesn't  to  these  latter  employees.  The 
question  of  maintaining  established  wage 
differentials  as  a  sound  personnel  admin- 
istration policy  has  long  been  Ignored  or  un- 
derstated by  Government  agencies  or  by 
unions. 

8.  It  has  had  a  direct  and  substantially 
adverse  effect  on  store  profits.  This  Is  true 
for  the  small  and  large  stores  alike.  One 
only  needs  to  read  current  profit  reports  of 
large  and  small  enterprises. 

9.  It  has  caused  a  substantial  Increase  In 
the  consumer  price  Index  at  both  wholesale 
and  retail  levels.  The  consumer  price  Index 
as  of  May,  1967  Is  2.7%  higher  than  a  year 
previous.  This  Increase,  not  so  specifically 
measured,  has  been  even  greater  In  the  area 
of  retail  service  establishments,  namely,  re- 
pair of  customer's  own  goods,  alteration 
charges  on  merchandise  purchased,  delivery 
charges  or  restrictions,  hair  cuts  and  beauty 
salons,  shoe  shines,  outside  laundry  services, 
etc.  If  retailers  are  to  live  with  and  absorb 
these  Increased  wage  costs  they  must  strive 
for  higher  mark-on  for  the  goods  they  pur- 
chase and  sell.  To  the  extent  they  may  suc- 
ceed, consumer  prices  will  rise  even  more. 

10.  It  has  undoubtedly  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  forcing  small  business  enter- 
prises out  of  business,  although  this  cannot 


be  officially  documented  either  by  Govern- 
ment or  private  business  agencies.  While 
failures  of  smsai  stores  basically  are  due 
either  to  Inefficient  management  or  to  ex- 
cessive competition,  unquestionably  the 
added  payroll  costs  resulting  from  Increased 
minimum  wage  faced  by  these  stores  going 
out  of  business  has  been  a  contributory  fac- 
tor. 

These  conclusions,  we  confidently  feel,  are 
documented  In  the  following  sections  of  this 
report  as  applied  to  those  stores  previously 
covered  by  the  1961  amendments  and  as 
anticipated  and  projected  by  the  stores  newly 
covered  by  the  1966  amendments  and  for 
those  stores  which,  unless  the  Act  Is  changed, 
will  be  covered  in  1969. 

Since  the  most  measurable  Impact  Is  to 
be  found  among  those  stores  which  are  now 
faced  with  the  $1.40  minimum,  and  will  be 
faced  with  a  $1.60  rate  In  1969,  an  analysis 
of  Information  received  from  members  in 
this  size  group  Is  presented  first.  In  Part  I. 

PART   I IMPACT  or   $1.40   MINIMUM    WAGE  RAT* 

ON    STORES   PREVIOUSLY   COVERED   BY   FL8A 

The  group  surveyed 
Among  previously  covered  establishments 
replies  to  the  survey  were  received  from  a 
total  of  47  stores  In  22  states — 25  stores  with 
annual  sales  volume  of  $1  to  $5  million,  and 
22  with  yearly  sales  of  over  $5  million.  Most 
of  this  latter  group  have  sales  between  $5 
and  $20  million  per  year,  with  only  a  limited 
number  of  larger  stores  Included  in  the  tab- 
ulation. Not  all  stores  answered  every  ques- 
tion, so  that  the  summaries  in  general  are 
based  on  a  total  of  33  to  39  stores  providing 
complete — or  nearly  complete — answers  to 
the  questions  asked. 

Number  of  employees 
As  a  general  background,  the  number  of 
regular  full-time  and  part-time  employees 
on  the  payroll  as  of  February  1,  1967  of  the 
39  stores  providing  most  of  the  survey  data 
was  as  follows: 


NUMBER  OF  REGULAR  EMPLOYEES 


Voluma  group 

Number  ot 
stores 

Nurr 

ber  of  employees 

Ratio  ot 
part  time 
to  total 

Percent  ot 

Full  tinie 

Part  time 

Total 

part  time 
to  total 

Jl, 000,000  to  J5,000,000 

21 
18 

2,615 
15,947 

18,562 

795 
6,230 

3,410 
22, 177 

25, 587 

1  to  4.3 
1  to  3.6 

1  to  3.6 

Over  $5,000,000 

20.4 
2S.1 

All  stores 

39 

7,025 

27.5 

Executives,  supervisory  and  contingent  or 
"on  call"  employees  have  been  excluded  from 
this  tabulation. 

The  employment  plcttire  shown  reflects 
current  practice  In  the  utilization  of  short- 
hour  people  following  the  application  In 
these  stores  of,  first,  the  $1.25  mlnlmimi  rate, 
and  second,  the  $1.40  rate.  It  will  be  noted 
that  there  la  one  part-timer  to  4-plus  full- 
time  employees  in  the  snuQler  volume  group, 
and  this  ratio  1«  less  than  one  to  four  In  the 
larger  volume  stores.  Percentagewise,  20  7o 
of  the  total  employee  group  consists  of  part- 
timers  In  the  smaller  size  stores,  with  the 
figure  rising  to  28%  in  stores  of  larger  size. 

The   Impact   of   the   $1.40   rate— and   the 


coming  $1.60  rate — on  retail  employment  will 
be  discussed  in  further  detail  later  on  In 
this  summary. 

Effect  of  tl-40  rates  on  payroll 
The  stores  surveyed  were  asked  to  report 
both  dollar  and  percentage  Increases  In  pay- 
roll they  had  experienced  In  meeting  the 
$1.40  minimum.  They  were  also  asked  to  re- 
port dollar  percentage  Increases  In  payroll 
which  they  had  made  to  maintain  wage  dif- 
ferentials for  those  employees  who  were  al- 
ready at  or  over  the  $1.40  rate.  That  this 
ripple  effect  Is  a  fact  of  life  which  must  be 
taken  Into  consideration  In  estimating  the 
cost  of  a  minimum  wage  Increase  Is  shown 
clearly  In  Table  I. 


TABLE  {.-ANNUAL  PAYROLL  INCREASES  FOR  Jl,40  RATE 


Volume  group 

Number  of 
stores 

To  meet  $1.40  rate 

To  maintain 

differentials 

Total  payroll 

Amount 

increases 

Amount 

Median 
percent 

Amount 

Median 
percent 

Median 
percent 

Jl.OOO.OOO  to  $5,000,000 

Over  $5,000.000 

15 
17 

$286,000 
1.764,000 

2, 050, 000 

4.4 

5.0 

$143,000 
1.326.000 

1.8 
2.6 

$429.  000 
3.090,000 

3.519.000 

7.7 

5.4 

All  stares 

32 

4.6 

1,469.000 

2  1 



7.6 

These  32  stores  have  Incurred  annual  pay- 
roll Increases  of  $2,050,000  or  4.6%  of  total 
payroll,  merely  to  meet  the  required  $1.40 
rate.  The  percent  of  Increase  for  individual 
stores  ranged  from  a  low  of  0.6%  to  a  high 


of  12.0'~i,  with  the  middle  half  of  the  figure 
falling  between  2.9%  and  7.9%.  The  corollary 
Increases  to  maintain  customary  wage  dif- 
ferentials amounted  to  $1,469,000,  or  a  rise 
of  2.1  "^c    In  payroll   costs.  Here  the  figures 
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ranged  from  0.3"o   to  6  3  ;. .  with  the  middle 
half  reporting  rises  ot  11'..    to  36   .. 

In  all,  therefore,  the  annuil  pmyroU  ex- 
penditures of  these  32  sUjres  will  be  7  6"',  or 
over  83.500.000  higher  as  .i  result  of  the  $1  •tO 
minimum  rate.  The  individual  total  payroU 
increases  ranged  from  a  Ijw  of  0  8  ,.  to  a 
high  of  14  3'"  with  half  of  the  group  e«- 
perlenclng  added  costs  of  5.4  7  to  9.67,^. 
Profit  decn-ases  anticipated 

Because   retailing    U   an    Industry   of   tra- 
ditionally   low    ivci    prone     I  less    than    37o 


of  sales  after  Federal  taxes i.  the  stores 
surveyed  wert-  asked  to  report  their  actual 
net  profit  for  1966  They  were  then  asked  to 
forecast  this  figure  for  the  year  1967,  taking 
Into  consideration  only  the  effect  of  the 
payroll  increitses  they  had  Indicated  Table 
II  summarizes  the  answers  of  31  of  the  32 
stores  represented  in  Table  I.  The  store  miss- 
ing ffvjni  the  compilation  is  already  ex- 
{jerlenclng  a  loss  and  expects  that  loss  to  be 
aggravated. 


TABU  H.-NET  PROFIT  IN  PERCENf  TO  SALES" 


Volum*  iroup 

ijmber 
at  stofet 

N«t  proTit  lor  1966 

AnIlciptlMl  prom  tor  1967 

Lo*         Hign 

Median 

MMdIt 
nn|e 

Lo« 

High 

Median 

Middle 
(jnge 

tl.OOO.OOO  to  15,000,000 
O.er  J5.000.GOO        

U 

17 

0.5            C.2 

1.2            4.9 

3.0 
2.1 

2.8-3.3 
1.9-2  9 

ai 

.2 

5.0 
4.5 

2.0 
IS 

1.2  2.6 
.82.6 

All  jlOfBS    . 

31 

.5            6.2 

2L6 

2. 1-3. 1 

.1 

5.0 

1.8 
1 

l.J-2.5 

'  Altar  Ftdaral  Uits. 

These  store*  showed  a  median  profit  of 
2.6%  for  196fi.  and  anticipate  a  medi-in  profit 
of  1.8%  for  1967.  In  relation  to  current  profit 
figures,  expected  decreases  because  of  higher 
payroll  costs  represent  a  falling  off  of  from 
5%  to  85%  of  the  1966  net  profit  figure  Half 
of  the  total  group  antlclp>ate  that  their  profit 
figure  win  be  cut  by  from  11  "r  to  50%,  with 
the  median  decrease  at  31%  for  these  stores. 


What  the  $1.60  rate  will  do 

Answering  the  question  as  to  what  further 
payroll   Increases   will   be   Involved 
mg    the    scheduled    (1  60    rate    In 
1968,     38     stores     projected     the 
picture. 


In  meet- 
February 
following 


TABLE  III. -ANTICIPATED  PAYROLL  INCREASES  FOR  $160  RATE 


Volume  griup 


NumtMf  ol 
stores 


Amount 


Percent 


Median 


Middle  range 


$1,000,000  to  SS.000,000 
Over  $5,000,000  . . 


20 
18 


$738,000 
4.871.000 


8.3 
8.3 


All  stores. 


38         5.609.000 


8  3 


S.Otoll.5 
S.  2  to  13. 0 

5  0  to  12. 6 


Individual  estimates  of  Increases  ran  from 
a  low  of  0.8%  to  a  high  of  20  4  >. ,  although 
half  the  group,  as  shown  in  Table  m.  placed 
the  added  cost  of  the  tl  60  rate  at  between 
5%  and  12.6%  of  payroll. 

To  obtain  an  overall  picture  of  the  com- 
bined Impact  of  the  11  40  minimum  rate  and 
the  forthcoming  81  60  minimum,  the  actual 
Increases  Involved  In  meeting  the  81  40  re- 
quirements were  correlated  with  the  antici- 
pated IncresLses  needed  to  meet  the  $1  60  level 
in  32  stores  providing  complete  figures  These 
stores  had  Increased  their  payroll  costs  by 
83,442.000  In  adjusting  to  the  $1.40  rate:  they 
estimated  further  payroll  expense  of  $4,297,- 
000  to  comply  with  the  $1  60  rate,  or  a  total 
of  $7,739,000  In  all.  The  median  Increase  In 
payroU  coats  Involved  In  adjusting  to  the 
two  rates  Is  16.8%.  with  the  middle  half  of 
the  group  registering  increases  between  9  5% 
and  22.4%.  These  figures  are  low  In  relation 
to  total  Impact,  since  the  estimated  Increase 
to  meet  the  $1.60  rate  Is  based  on  a  total 
pajrroll  which  has  already  been  raised  on  the 
average  by  7%  to  8%  to  comply  with  the 
$1.40  requirement. 

It  Is  obvious,  therefore,  that  within  a  pe- 
riod of  one  year — February  1,  1967  to  Febru- 
ary 1,  196^— typical  retail  stores  of  various 
sizes  will  be  subjected  to  payr');i  Incresises  of 
anywhere  from  10"  to  25  '  on  the  average 
No  attempt  has  been  made  here  to  reflect  the 
unfavorable  effect  of  the  $1  60  rate  on  the 
net  profit  of  these  stores  for  1968,  but  there 
Is  no  doubt  that  the  further  whittling  down 
of  profits  will  lead  to  additional  action  to 
reduce  manpower  requirements. 

The  personnel  aipect 
The  efforts  of  stores  to  meet  and  In  part 
offset  the  added  payroll  expense  Imposed  by 
the  $1.40  minimum  rate  have  taken  several 
forms.  First  and  foremost  has  been  concen- 
tration  on    minimising   as   far    as   possible 


actual  manpower  requirements  Action  in 
this  direction  has  consisted  of  ( 1 1  shorten- 
ing store  open  hours — often  by  delaying  the 
morning  opening  time:  (2)  laying  off  full- 
time  or  part-time  employees  where  this  is 
feasible:  (3i  reducing  the  work  week  of 
full-time  employees  to  36  or  37'3  hours  in- 
stead of  the  previous  38  to  40  hours;  (4) 
replacement  of  full-time  workers  by  short- 
hour  people:  i5i  rescheduling  of  part-time 
employees  to  reduce  the  number  of  hours 
involved:  and  (6)  employment  of  fewer  ex- 
tras and  contingents,  and  fewer  high  school 
students. 

tjpecirlc  examples  of  action  In  these  various 
are  IS  will  lllu-strate  the  direct  concentration 
by  stores  on  minimizing  manpower  require- 
ments in  the   face  of  higher   labor  costs 

At  the  Initiation  of  the  $1  40  rate — or  In 
anticipation  of  that  event  —  9  of  the  smaller 
size  ?roup  laid  off  35  full-time  employees, 
while  9  of  thf>  larger  size  group  separated  a 
total  of  223  fu^l-tlme  employees  from  their 
payrolls.  Furthermore,  10  of  the  $1  to  $5 
million  group  and  8  of  the  larger  one  reduced 
the  full-time  schedules  of  93  employee  and 
303  employee.M,  respectively,  to  a  part-time 
status.  Part-time"  in  this  Instance  normally 
applies  to  schedules  of  20  to  26  hours,  and 
does  not  Include  weekly  schedules  of  iiver  30 
hours.  These  figures  In  themselves  may  not 
seem  Urge  but  applying  the  pattern  to  3.230 
department  store  e.stabllshments  In  the  one 
million  and  over  sales  bracket.  It  Is  clear 
that  there  will  be  a  very  heavy  Impact  on 
employment. 

Thirteen  stores — 7  In  the  smaller  and  6  In 
the  larger  size  group — have  taken  the  step 
of  shortening  the  cnployee  work  week.  In 
one  case  the  new  weekly  schedule  calls  for 
34  hours;  In  f'-/ur  stores,  35  hours;  In  one 
Instances  each  35'i.  38  and  36'/^  hours,  and  In 
three  more  cases,  37',^  hours,  with  the  re- 
mainder not  specifying.  One  additional  store 


which  has  not  changed  the  work  week  of 
those  currently  employed  Is  hiring  new  peo- 
ple on  a  35-hour  basis. 

The  shortening  of  the  employee  work  week 
through  a  reduction  In  store  open  hours  la 
not  completely  reflected  in  these  figtires  A 
number  of  stores  merely  .stated  that  they 
hatl  reduced  store  open  hours  without  speci- 
fying whether  or  not  this  affected  the  em- 
ployee schedule  However,  when  the  store 
open  hours  are  reduced  from  38^4  to  36^2, 
.as  they  were  In  one  Instance,  It  Is  obvious 
that  this  action  also  shortens  the  employees' 
work  week. 

Another  aspect  of  the  move  to  reduce  total 
man-hours  is  the  more  careful  scheduling 
of  -jales  floor  coverage.  Twelve  stores  reported 
action  of  this  kind  in  such  typical  terms  as: 
"We  are  using  more  part-time  people  11  to 
3".  "We  have  rescheduled  all  part-timers  and 
extras  to  save  hours,  and  replace  full-time 
people  with  short-hour  workers  when  termi- 
nations occur"  and  "We  have  made  a  care- 
ful  analysis  of  department  need." 

The  cumulative  effect  of  these  various 
steps  Is  apparent  In  the  answers  of  16  stores 
to  the  specific  question:  "On  the  average, 
how  many  weekly  man-hours  have  been  cut 
from  your  payroll?"  (This  was  tied  In  to  the 
Initiation  of  the  $1  40  rate  In  the  question 
Immediately  preceding,  which  covered  lay- 
offs and  reduction  to  a  part-time  basis  be- 
cause of  the  wage  Increase.) 

Nine  stores  In  the  $1  to  $5  million  group 
Indicated  that  they  had  eliminated  2,434 
weekly  man-hours  from  the  payroll,  while 
ten  stores  In  the  larger  store  group  reported 
a  decrease  of  15,802  weekly  man-hours.  The 
entire  group  replying  had  therefore  reduced 
weekly  employment  by  a  total  of  18,236  man- 
hours — the  equivalent  of  455  40-hour  weeks 
deleted  from  the  payrolls  of  only  19  stores. 

In  relation  to  the  total  man-hours  of  these 
Individual  stores,  these  reductions  ranged 
from  r>  to  16.3  ■■,,  with  the  median  figure  at 
i"'r.  In  half  of  this  group  the  total  man- 
hours  utilized  had  been  reduced  by  from  2.5 </r 
to  7.3'; 

There  Is  also  an  Intimation  that  there  will 
be  Increa-sed  prea^ure  by  management  for 
higher  production  from  employees.  One  store 
plans  to  intensify  Us  training  for  better 
supervision  and  productivity;  another  says 
It  will  streas  production;  and  two  more  are 
counting  on  using  "better  people"  who  pre- 
sumably will  be  more  productive.  One  store 
says  flatly  that  "There  will  be  more  weeding 
out  of  deadwood — non-productive,  older, 
'sentimental"  employees" — a  philosophy 
which  may  well  of  necessity  be  adopted  by 
other  stores. 

.Miscellaneous  moves 

Incre:used  labor  costs  have  also  spurred 
store  efforts  to  reduce  manpower  needs  by 
other  moves.  Among  these  are  the  Increased 
use  of  electronic  data  processing;  automation 
In  such  areas  as  materials  handling;  a  shift 
to  automatic  elevators:  the  expansion  of  self- 
service  and  check-out  operations;  the  dis- 
continuance of  some  customer  services;  the 
consolidation  of  merchandise  departments 
for  economy  of  personnel  and  sometimes  the 
elimination  of  unprofitable  departments. 

These  and  other  actlon.s  have  all  been  di- 
rected towards  off.settlng  Increased  payroll 
expense  without  either  raising  prices  to  the 
public  or  depriving  them  of  services  for  which 
there  Is  a  real  demand.  Only  four  of  this 
total  group  of  store.s  rep^jrled  that  mark-up 
has  been  increased  to  meet  additional  labor 

COKtS. 

Planned  moves  to  meet  Sl.SO  rate 
In  contrast  to  store  efforts  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense of  the  $1.40  rate  without  higher  mark- 
up. 14  stores  report  that  It  will  be  necessary 
to  raise  prices  when  the  81.60  rate  Is  made 
effective. 

Other  than  this,  the  squeeze  on  man-hours 
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used  will  be  Intensified,  according  to  the 
replies.  Some  of  those  who  have  already 
shortened  the  work  week  Indicate  that  It  will 
be  cut  still  further— from  37'.2  to  34,  for  ex- 
ample, and  from  37  "^  to  35  In  another  case. 
Others  who  have  not  yet  reduced  the  weekly 
schedule  merely  say  that  they  plan  to  do  so. 

Terminations  of  full-time  employees  will 
be  made  In  several  cases — 7  full-timers  In 
one  of  the  smaller  volume  stores,  and  20  In 
a  larger  organization.  This  latter  store  also 
plans  to  reduce  30  full-time  schedules  to 
a  part-time  basis,  and  to  eliminate  Its  com- 
mission on  sales.  A  third  store  vrtll  reduce  Its 
sales-supporting  force  by  2.5  people. 

Replies  In  general  project  further  action 
along  the  lines  already  taken  to  meet  the 
81.40  rate,  with  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on 
the  use  of  more  part-timers.  Self-service  will 
be  expanded,  more  labor-saving  devices  will 
be  Introduced,  and  store  hours  will  be  short- 
ened In  some  cases.  There  will  be  definite 
attempts  to  Increase  the  productivity  of  In- 
dividual employees  and  to  eliminate  "mar- 
ginal and  less  productive"  employees. 

The  general  tenor  of  the  Individual  com- 
ments Is  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
minimize  the  total  number  of  man-hours 
utilized,  and  to  see  that  those  who  are  em- 
ployed are  sufficiently  productive  to  be  worth 
keeping  on  the  payroll. 
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Peak  season  man-hour  requirements 
An  additional  aspect  of  manpower  utiliza- 
tion covered  In  the  survey  relates  to  the  cus- 
tomary build-up  of  the  store  force  during 
October.  November,  and  December  to  take 
care  of  the  heavy  pre-Chrlstmas  volume. 

The  great  majority  of  the  workers  added 
at  this  time  are  not  primary  but  secondary 
wage  earners.  They  come  from  the  ranks  of 
retired  employees  who  want  to  supplement 
their  Social  Security  and  pension  income; 
from  former  employees  who  left  to  raise  a 
family  but  who  can  come  back  to  work  for 
a  few  months  to  earn  some  extra  money; 
from  high  school  and  college  students,  eager 
to  find  jobs  which  will  provide  spending 
money  or  help  to  pay  for  their  education- 
and  from  "moonlighters"  of  aU  kinds— teach- 
ers, business  men,  municipal  employees, 
etc. — who  want  to  Increase  their  Incomes  for 
one  reason  or  another. 

To  get  some  Indication  of  the  number  of 
additional  man-hours  of  employment  In- 
volved In  this  peak  season  buUd-up  of  store 
personnel,  the  stores  surveyed  were  asked  to 
report  the  man-hours  added  to  the  payroll 
In  October;  those  added  In  November,  over 
the  October  figure;  and  those  added  In  De- 
cember, beyond  the  November  figure.  In  this 
one  instance,  figures  from  40  stores  were 
available  and  have  been  included  In  Table  IV. 


TABLE  IV.     ADDITIONAL  MONTHLY  MAN-HOUR  REQUIREMENTS  DURING  FALL  SEASON 


Volume  group 


Number  of 
stores 


Man-hours  added 


October 


November 

(over 
October) 


December 

(over 
November) 


Total  I 


Jl. 000,000  to  $5,000,000 
Over  $5,000,000 


21 
19 


10,802 
163,318 


26.891 
322, 647 


All  stores. 


153,815 
663, 180 


240, 003 
1,798,428 


40 


174,120 


349,  538 


816,995 


2,038,431 


'Reflects  continuation  of  October  employment  through  November  and  December  and  November  employment  through  Decemb^. 


The  sample  Is  small  In  comparison  with 
the  total  number  of  retail  stores  In  the  coun- 
try, and  the  fact  that  this  limited  group  of 
stores  is  responsible  for  well  over  two  mil- 
lion additional  man-hours  of  employment 
diiTlng  the  three-month  fall  season — over 
and  above  their  normal  quota — Is  a  signifi- 
cant Indication  of  the  Importance  of  the 
peak-period  staffing  problem  to  department 
stores  generally. 

The  Importance  of  this  seasonal  employ- 
ment problem  Is  demonstrated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board's  figures,  which  showed 
that  In  1965  35  7^  of  total  department  store 
sales  were  done  In  these  three  months. 

If  it  were  possible  to  employ  people  at 
a  lO'r  differential  against  the  $1.40  rate,  the 
payroll  savings  Involved  would  total  over 
$285,000.  Even  more  Important,  this  con- 
cession would  protect  and  encourage  the 
hiring  of  high  school  and  college  students 
who  may  otherwise  find  it  difficult  to  obtain 
employment  at  the  higher  rate.  Stores  hesi- 
tate to  bring  In  young  and  inexperienced 
workers  when  they  must  be  paid  the  same 
rate  as  more  experienced  regular  employees, 
creating  resentment  among  the  older  work- 
ers. 

Employment  In  general  merchandise  stores, 
as  reported  by  the  VS.  Department  of  Labor 
in  1965,  further  substantiates  the  seasonal 
character  of  this  segment  of  retailing.  The 
average  number  of  paid  employees  engaged 
monthly  In  general  merchandise  stores  for 
the  quarter  of  October,  November,  and  De- 
cember 1965,  was  1,990,800  as  compared  to 
a  monthly  average  for  the  previous  nine 
months  of  1,623,900.  or  22.6%  greater. 

PART  n IMPACT  ON  STORES   NBWTLY   COVERED  BY 

•THE    FAIR   LABOR   STANDARDS    ACT    1966   AMEKD- 
MENTS 

This  section  deals  with  those  retail  enter- 
prises with  annual  sales  volume  from  $500.- 
000  to  $1,000,000.  The  amended  Act  applies 
to  these  retail  enterprises  a  minimum  wage 


of  $1.00  per  hour  beginning  February  1,  1967, 
and  Increasing  each  year  thereafter  by  15^ 
per  hour  until  a  minimum  wage  of  $1.60  per 
hour  Is  reached  on  February  1,  1971. 

Consequently  the  current  and  projected 
Impact  on  these  enterprises  Is  highly  con- 
jectural and  a  detailed  statistical  analysis 
would  neither  document  the  Immediate  Im- 
pact of  the  $1.00  per  hour  minimum  or  the 
projected  $1.30  per  hour  minimum  as  of 
September  1,  1969,  nor  would  such  analysis 
be  reaUy  meaningful  as  of  this  date.  The 
reason*  are  several  and  should  be  obvious. 

Since  the  1961  Amendments  to  the  FLSA 
covered  the  larger  retail  enterprises  at  $1.00 
per  hour  and  escalated  to  $1.25  as  of  Septem- 
ber 3,  1966,  these  uncovered  retail  establish- 
ments had  to  remain  competitive  In  the  local 
labor  market; — they  had  to  match  the  esca- 
lated rates  between  1961  and  1965  as  closely 
as  possible.  In  addition,  some  15  states  have  a 
Retail  State  Minimum  wage  of  $1.25  or  more 
as  of  1967. 

Consequently,  many  of  these  newly  covered 
stores  experience  now  no  problem  in  meeting 
the  $1.00  mlnlmimi  rate  nor  will  they  have 
much  difficulty  In  meeting  a  $1.30  rate  In 
1969.  Certainly  at  the  present  status  of  our 
economy  all  of  these  retailers  will  experience 
a  heavy  impact  when  the  Federal  minimum 
reaches  $1 .60  per  hour. 

For  these  newly  covered  retail  enterprises 
the  Impact  Is  not  so  much  from  the  mini- 
mum wage  level  as  It  is  from  the  myriad 
of  rulings  and  Interpretations  Imposed  by 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Administration,  which 
win  drastically  alter  their  present  operational 
procedures.  We  refer  not  only  to  Involved 
record  keeping,  but  "suffering  to  work"  when 
not  required,  overtime  compensation  for  em- 
ployees on  any  form  of  commission  basis,  and 
other  complications. 

Particularly  restrictive  on  these  establish- 
ments— and  mostly  unknown  to  them — are 
the  tests  they  must  meet  to  exempt  execu- 
tive and  administrative  employees  from  pre- 


mium overtime  pay.  These  limitations  not 
only  require  a  minimum  weekly  salary  test 
of  $100  but  a  routine  work  test  of  not  de- 
voting more  than  40%  of  their  working  time 
to  routine  duties  of  those  they  supervise. 
This  Is  where  these  newly  covered  stores 
win  find  It  most  difficult  and  costly  to  be 
m  compliance  with  the  Act  to  which  they  are 
now  subject. 

General  impact 

Without  attempting  statistical  evaluation 
we  offer  the  following  observations  on  these 
newly  covered  retail  enterprises.  These  stores 
generally  operate  either  one  or  frequently 
two  establishments.  They  employed  on  the 
average  53  employees,  of  which  43  were  full- 
time  and  10  regular  part-time  employees. 

Those  stores  located  in  states  with  a  dollar 
per  hour  minimum  or  less,  or  with  no  mim- 
mum,  estimated  that  their  payroll  expense 
would  be  Increased  by  20%  to  25%  to  bring 
their  lower  paid  employees  up  to  $1.30  in 
1969  and  In  addition  10%  to  15%  to  main- 
tain wage  differentials  for  high  earning  em- 
ployees— in  other  words,  a  total  Increase  of 
about  30%. 

Stores  currently  observing  a  $1.25  to  $1.30 
minimum  estimate  that  their  payroll  would 
be  further  increased  by  anywhere  from  10% 
to  25%  to  meet  the  $1.60  minimum  In  1971. 
These  stores  on  the  average  operate  with 
5  to  6  executives,  about  20%  of  whom  were 
either  not  earning  $100  a  week  to  exempt 
them  from  overtime  or  were  engaged  In  more 
than  40%  routine  duties  which  would  dis- 
qualify them  for  overtime  exemption.  To 
meet  the  executive  and  administrative  testa 
for  overtime  purposes,  the  present  execu- 
tive payroll  would  have  to  be  Increased  by 
about  10%. 

The  net  profit  after  taxee  of  the  stores 
sampled  range  from  1.5%  to  2.75%  of  net 
sales.  They  estimate  that  these  profits  would 
be  reduced  by  50%  to  meet  the  $1.30  mini- 
mum In  1969.  With  respect  to  the  $1.60 
minimum  applicable  In  1971,  these  stores 
with  hardly  an  exception  stated  that  their 
profits  would  be  wiped  out. 

The  action  these  stores  would  have  to  take 
to  meet  the  Impact  of  the  1966  amendment, 
listed  In  the  order  of  the  frequency  with 
which  reported,  's  as  follows: — 1)  reduce 
the  number  of  work  hours  for  their  regular 
full-time  employees;  2)  replace  full-time 
employees  with  part-time  employees  or  short 
hour  workers;  and  3)  place  some  of  their 
full-time  or  part-time  employees  on  an  "on 
call"  bnsis  from  day  to  day  or  send  em- 
ployees home  on  a  day  by  day  basis  when 
sales  volume  does  not  warrant  their  pres- 
ence. 

PART  in — ENTERPRISES  DOING  BETWEEN  $250,000 
AND    $500,000 

A  sample  of  some  16  stores  doing  between 
$250,000  and  $500,000  was  taken.  These  are 
the  stores  which  became  subject  to  coverage 
in  February.  1969. 

The  16  stores  studied  are  located  in  13 
sUtes.  a  large  portion  of  which  have  state 
minimum  wages  of  $1.25.  The  annual  sales 
volume  of  four  of  these  stores  was  between 
$250,000  and  $300,000.  The  other  12  stores 
had  a  volume  of  $300,000  to  $500,000.  For  the 
most  part  they  were  located  In  communities 
having  a  population  below  50,000,  with  a 
smaller  proportion  In  the  50.000  to  100,000 
bracket.  The  average  number  of  employees 
found  In  these  stores  was  12  full-time  and 
eight  part-time  employees,  making  an  aver- 
age total  of  20.  With  only  two  exceptions 
these  stores  operated  Just  one  establishment 
and  are  basically  women's  apparel  specialty 
stores. 

The  percentage  payroll  increase  antici- 
pated In  order  to  bring  employees  up  to  the 
$1.30  minimum  In  February,  1969  ranges  from 
10%  to  22%.  with  the  median  figure  at  15% . 
An  additional  payroll  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 15%  was  anticipated  to  maintain  ex- 
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IstlBg   w«^  differentials    for   more    produc- 
tive and  higher  paid  employees. 

Eighty  percent  of  these  stores  reported  that 
they  do  not  employ  high  school  students 
The  few  that  do  raise  a  serious  question  as 
to  whether  they  will  continue  such  a  pwllcy. 

The  net  profit  after  taxes  In  1966  for  theee 
stores  ranged  from  '  j  of  1%  to  5  '"c .  with 
a  median  figure  of  2"  of  net  sales.  These 
stores  estimated  that  with  the  Imposition  of 
the  $1.30  minimum,  their  profits  would  be 
reduced  by  W/.  or  more 

They  were  not  asked  to  project  what  their 
payroll  or  profit  experience  would  be  when 
the  minimum  wage  reaches  11  60  per  hour. 

To  meet  the  Impact  of  the  federal  mini- 
mum wage,  a  large  majority  of  these  stores 
stated  that  they  would  have  to  reduce  the 
number  of  work  hours  for  their  full-time  em- 
ployees. 

A  majority  stated  that  they  would  prob- 
ably have  to  place  their  full-time  or  p)art- 
tlme  employees  on  an  "on  call"  basis  from 
day-to-day  In  order  to  more  closely  adjust 
covers^  to  customer  traffic. 

Again,  many  stated  that  they  would  have 
to  replace  full-time  employees  with  part- 
time  or  short  hour  workers.  M^ny  also  stated 
that  they  would  have  to  lay  off  some  of  their 
regular  employees  In  order  to  keep  payroll 
costs  In  line. 

Again,  with  these  very  small  stores,  as  with 
the  larger  stores,  the  marginal  and  less  pro- 
ductive  employees,  along  with  the  older 
workers,  will  be  penalized  the  most  and  it 
Is  obvious  that  many  students  will  be  denied 
employment. 

Conclusion 

We  believe  that  the  experiences  reported 
above  from  those  member  stores  selected  In 
this  sample  are  representative  of  the  mem- 
bership c^  the  National  Retail  Merchants  As- 
sociation as  a  whole  as  well  as  of  many 
branches  of  the  retail  industry  The  Infor- 
mation presented.  In  our  opinion,  confirms 
the  need  for  the  amendments  which  the  As- 
sociation La  recommendlr.g.  namely;  that 
there  should  be  a  delay  in  applying  the  $1  60 
per  hour  minimum  to  February  1969  or  pre- 
ferably 1B70:  that  a  differential  rate  of  10 
from  the  prevailing  minimum  wage  each 
year  should  be  allowed  for  those  seasonal 
employees  working  during  October.  Novem- 
ber, and  December;  and.  finally,  that  cover- 
age under  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
should  not  be  extended  to  those  small  re- 
tailers with  annual  sales  volume  from  $230- 
000  up  to  1500.000 

In  most  Instances,  competition  In  the  local 
labor  market  for  these  very  small  stores  will 
take  care  of  the  minimum  wage  aspects  of 
the  Act.  To  get  good  people  they  will  have 
to  remain  as  competitive  as  possible  in  the 
employment  market.  We  see  no  reason,  how- 
ever, why  these  small  stores  should  be  sub- 
ject to  all  of  the  complex  rules  and  regula- 
tions which  have  been  established  by  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Administration  of  the  U  S 
Department  of  Labor  to  administer  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  This  Is  particularly  true 
with  respect  to  the  teets  which  have  been 
established  for  executive  and  administrative 
workers  with  which  the  smaller  stores  would 
find  it  most  difficult  if  not  hn possible  to 
comply. 


QUESTIONS    AND    ANSWERS   ON 
REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  3  days,  the  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal 
Policy  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
has  been  holding  hearings  on  revenue 
sharing  and  Its  alternatives. 

We  had  before  us  some  of  the  out- 
standing experts  In  the  field  of  State 
and  local  fiscal  problems,  and  the  record 
being  established  In  our  hearings  and 


the  staff  studies  released  concurrently 
are  a  major  contribution  to  focusing 
public  suid  congressional  attention  on 
the  fiscal  problems  of  the  States  and 
local  governments,  and  on  the  limita- 
tions involved  in  our  existing  Federal 
categorical  grants-in-aid  programs. 

Basically,  the.se  hearings  raise  the 
question  whether  the  trend  toward 
greater  centralization  of  the  disposition 
of  public  expenditures  at  the  Federal 
level  is  a  good  or  a  bad  thing  for  our 
federal  system,  and  if  so,  how  this  trend 
can  be  arrested  while  continuing  to  meet 
our  vital  domestic  social  needs.  Perhaps 
centralization  Is  an  "Irreversible  trend 
of  history,"  as  one  writer  put  it  today, 
but  let  us  explore  this  question  and  the 
possibilities  of  the  federal  system  with 
the  greatest  care 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
cellent testimony  given  before  our  sub- 
committee this  morning  by  Dr.  Walter 
Heller,  former  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  and  by  Joseph 
Pechman,  director  of  economic  studies 
of  the  Brookings  Institution,  on  this 
vital  subject,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Questions     and     Answers     on     Revenue 

Sharing 
(Statement  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Plscal 
Policy  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
August  2.  1967.  by  Walter  W.  Heller,  pro- 
fessor of  economics.  University  of  Minne- 
sota, and  Joseph  A  Pechman.  director  of 
economic  studies  of  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution) 

We  were  very  pleased  to  receive  this  In- 
vitation to  present  our  views  on  revenue 
sharing  to  this  Committee  First  broached  In 
1964.  the  idea  that  the  federal  government 
should  share  some  of  its  revenues  with 
state-local  government  with  few  strings  at- 
tached has  an  unusual  degree  of  support 
from  elected  public  officials  and  legislators 
In  both  political  parties,  scholars,  business- 
men, and  other  opinion  leaders.  It  also  has 
evoked  a  great  deal  of  criticism  from  similar 
groups.  The  compendium  which  this  Com- 
mittee has  assembled  and  these  hearings 
will  perform  an  extremely  valuable  service 
In  Identifying  the  major  Issues  and  In  eval- 
uating alternative  eolutlons 

Like  everything  else  In  politics,  there  seem 
to  be  about  as  many  different  versions  of 
the  revenue  sharing  plan  as  there  are  sup- 
porters. In  this  statement,  we  should  like 
to  outline  in  the  form  of  questions  and 
answers  the  major  elements  of  our  plan, 
to  explain  Its  rationale,  and  to  evaluate 
some  of  the  more  Important  suggestions  for 
modifying  tt 

Q  What  are  the  major  purposes  of  revenue 
sharing? 

A  Revenue  sharing  Is  intended  to  allocate 
to  the  states  and  local  governments,  on  a 
pfrmanent  bort.t.  a  portion  of  the  very  pro- 
ductive and  highly  "growth-elastic"  receipts 
of  the  federal  government.  The  bulk  of  fed- 
eral revenues  Is  derived  from  Income  taxes, 
which  rise  at  a  faster  rate  than  Income  as 
Income  grows  By  contrast,  state-local  rev- 
enues barely  keep  pace  with  Income.  State- 
local  needs  have  outstripped  the  potentiali- 
ties of  their  revenue  system  at  constant  tax 
rates,  with  the  result  that  tax  rates  have 
been  pushed  steadily  upward  throughout 
the  postwar  period  and  many  new  taxes  have 
been  added.  Since  stale-local  taxes  are  on 
balance  regressive,  the  higher  state-local 
taxes  Impose  unnecessarily  harsh  burdens  on 
low-Income  recipients.  In  addition,  essential 


public  services  are  not  adequately  supported 
in  many.  If  not  most,  communities  because 
they  do  not  have  the  means  to  finance  them 

Although  there  is  no  room  for  revenue 
sharing  in  the  federal  budget  this  year,  it 
Is  not  too  soon  to  plan  for  using  the  na- 
tion's fiscal  resources  productively  once 
Vietnam  relaxes  Its  fiscal  grip.  In  view  of 
their  large  uiunet  needs,  the  states  and  local 
governments  should  receive  a  generous  share 
of  the  huge  federal  revenue  potential  In  the 
post- Vietnam  economy.  Revenue  sharing 
clearly  deserves  to  be  considered  among  the 
major  competing  alternatives,  certainly  be- 
fore tax  reduction  Is  carried  too  far. 

Q.  What  are  the  essential  features  of  the 
revenue-sharing  plan? 

A.  The  core  of  the  revenue-sharing  plan 
Is  the  regular  distribution  of  a  specified 
portion  of  the  federal  individual  Income  tax 
to  the  states  primarily  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation and  with  few  strings  attached.  This 
distribution  would  be  over  and  above  exist- 
ing and  future  conditional  grants.  The 
essential  features  of  the  plan  are  as  follows: 

A  percentage  set-aside.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment would  each  year  set  aside  and  dis- 
tribute to  the  states  an  eventual  2  percent 
of  the  federal  Individual  Income  tax  base 
(the  amount  reported  as  net  taxable  income 
by  all  Individuals).  This  would  mean  that. 
under  the  existing  rate  schedule,  the  federal 
government  would  collect  2  percentage 
points  In  each  bracket  for  the  states  and  12 
to  68  percentage  points  for  Itself. 

Use  of  a  trust  fund.  The  sums  collected 
for  the  states  would  be  placed  In  a  trust  fund 
from  which  periodic  distributions  would  be 
made.  The  trust  fund  would  be  the  natural 
vehicle  for  handling  such  earmarked  funds. 
Just  as  It  Is  In  the  case  of  payroll  taxes  for 
social  security  purposes  and  motor  vehicle 
and  gasoline  taxes  for  the  highway  program. 
It  would  underscore  the  fact  that  the  states 
receive  the  funds  as  a  matter  of  right,  free 
from  the  uncertainties  and  hazards  of  the 
annual  appropriation  process. 

The  federal  commitment  to  share  Income 
tax  revenues  with  the  states  would  be  a  con- 
tractual one  In  the  sense  of  being  payable — 
at  whatever  percentage  Congress  provided — 
through  thick  and  thin,  through  surplus  and 
deficit  In  the  federal  budget.  The  plin  could 
hardly  have  Its  claimed  advantages  of  stiffen- 
ing and  strengthening  state  and  lo<'al  gov- 
ernments If  they  were  always  fearful  that 
federal  deficits  would  deprive  them  of  their 
share  of  the  federal  Income  tax. 

Per  capita  distribution.  The  states  would 
share  the  Income  tax  proceeds  on  the  basis 
of  population.  Per  capita  sharing  would 
transfer  some  funds  from  states  with  high 
Incomes — and  therefore  high  per  capita  In- 
come tax  liabilities — to  low-Income,  low-tax 
states.  If  the  modest  equalization  Implicit 
In  per  capita  sharing  were  deemed  too 
limited,  a  small  portion  of  the  fund  could  be 
set  aside  for  supplements  to  states  with  low 
per  capita  Income  or  with  a  high  Incidence 
of  poverty  and  dependency. 

Pass-throtigh.  Whether  to  leave  the  fiscal 
claims  of  the  localities  to  the  mercies  of  the 
political  process  and  the  Institutional  real- 
ities of  each  state  or  to  require  a  pass- 
through  to  them  Is  not  an  easy  question. 
Previously,  we  have  left  this  question  open, 
but  we  now  conclude  that  the  legitimate — 
and  pressing — claims  of  local  government  re- 
quire explicit  recognition  in  the  baste 
fonnula  of  revenue  sharing. 

Few  strings.  Constraints  on  the  use  of  the 
funds  would  be  much  less  detailed  than 
those  applying  to  conditional  grants.  How- 
ever, the  funds  would  not  be  available  for 
highway  construction,  since  there  Is  a  spe- 
cial federal  trust  fund  for  Its  own  earmarked 
revenue  sources  for  this  purpose.  An  audit 
of  the  actual  use  of  the  funds  would  be  re- 
quired, as  well  as  certification  by  the  appro- 
priate state  and  local  officials  that  all  appll- 
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cable  federal  laws,  svich  as  the  Civil  Rights 
Act,  have  been  compiled  with  In  the  activ- 
ities financed  by  the  grants. 

Revenue  impact.  The  federal  Individual 
Income  tax  base  will  reach  the  $300  billion 
mark  in  1967.  Accordingly,  each  percent  of 
the  base  would  provide  the  states  with  $3 
billion  a  year.  If  2  percent  of  the  Income 
tax  base  were  being  distributed  In  1967,  the 
grant  would  be  $6  billion,  or  roughly  $30 
per  capita.  Without  taking  account  of  spe- 
cial equalization  features,  this  would  mean, 
for  example,  grants  of  about  $60  million  for 
Arkansas,  $560  million  for  California,  $60 
million  for  Colorado,  $320  million  for  Illinois, 
$180  million  for  Massachusetts.  $110  million 
each  for  Louisiana  and  Minnesota,  $120  mil- 
lion for  Missouri,  $20  million  for  Montana, 
$560  million  for  New  York,  $150  million  for 
North  Carolina,  $360  million  for  Pennsyl- 
vania, $30  million  for  Utah,  $130  million  for 
Virginia,  and  $120  million  for  Wisconsin. 

The  Income  tax  base,  to  which  the  allot- 
ments are  keyed,  has  grown  from  $65  billion 
in  1946  to  $128  billion  In  1955,  $210  bUUon  in 
1963,  and  the  estimated  $300  billion  In  1967 — 
and  has  risen  from  31  percent  of  GNP  In 
1B46  to  an  estimated  38  percent  In  1967. 
By  1972,  the  base  should  grow  to  $425  bil- 
lion (assuming  a  6-percent  annual  growth 
in  money  GNP,  and  the  base  growing  20  per- 
cent faster  than  GNP) .  On  this  base,  the  2- 
percent  to  be  set  aside  for  the  states  would 
reach  $8.5  billion  by  1972.  Truly,  a  share  In 
the  federal  income  tax  would  be  a  share  In 
VS.  economic  growth. 

The  competing  claims  of  federal  tax  cuts 
and  expenditure  Increases  would  probably 
require  that  the  plan  start  modestly  (per- 
haps at  one  half  of  1  percent  or  1  percent) 
and  build  up  gradually  to  2  percent  over 
three  or  four  years.  This  gradual  build-up 
would  moderate  the  Impact  of  the  new  plan 
on  the  federal  budget  during  the  first  few 
years  after  Its  adoption  and  enable  the  states 
to  program  their  fiscal  affairs  more  efficiently. 
Q.  Why  is  the  per  capita  method  used  to 
distribute  funds?  Why  not  return  the  money 
where  it  came  from? 

A.  The  per  capita  method  of  distributing 
the  grants  among  the  states  was  chosen  be- 
cause it  is  the  best  available  Index  of  both 
fiscal  capacity  and  need.  It  allocates  more 
money  to  the  relatively  populous  states;  at 
the  same  time,  it  automatically  distributes 
relatively  more  to  a  poor  state  than  to  a  rich 
state.  For  example,  a  $25  per  capita  distribu- 
tion would  amount  to  10  percent  of  the 
budget  of  a  state  that  can  afford  to  spend 
1250  per  capita  and  only  5  percent  of  the 
budget  of  a  state  that  can  afford  to  spend 
$500  per  capita. 

As  we  have  already  indicated,  more  equali- 
zation could  easily  be  provided  If  desired. 
We  favor  using  a  small  part  of  the  fund — 
say.  10  percent — for  the  poorest  third  of  the 
states.  This  additional  allotment — though  a 
small  part  of  the  aggregate  grants — would 
raise  the  average  per  capita  grant  In  the  ten 
poorest  states  by  over  50  percent. 

Tax  effort  might  also  be  given  some  weight 
in  the  formula  to  give  the  states  an  Incentive 
to  maintain  or  increase  tax  collections  out 
of  their  own  sources.  Such  a  spur  could  be 
built  in  by  weighting  the  per  capita  grants 
to  each  state  by  the  ratio  of  that  state's  tax 
effort  to  the  average  tax  effort  In  the  coun- 
try— tax  effort  being  defined  as  the  ratio  of 
state-local  revenues  to  personal  Income.  An 
Interesting  and  rather  mixed  set  of  above- 
and  below-par  states  emerges  by  this  stand- 
ard. For  example.  In  1964: 

Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  and  North  Dakota 
would  have  had  effort  Indexes  of  120  or 
above. 

Nine  States  would  have  had  an  index  of  85 
or  less:  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois, 
Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Jersey  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Virginia. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  totally  In- 
appropriate to  allocate  tiie  funds  In  propor- 


tion to  the  amounts  collected  from  each 
state.  This  would  give  disproportionately 
larger  shares  to  the  wealthiest  states,  and 
would  widen  rather  than  narrow  differen- 
tials in  state  fiscal  capacities. 

Q.  What  happens  during  a  recession? 
Aren't  you  worried  that  the  states  and  local 
governments  would  be  in  trouble  if  the  reve- 
nue sharing  funds  declined? 

A.  The  tax  base  has  declined  only  twice 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n — by  4  percent 
In  1949  and  by  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent m  1958.  These  are  within  the  range  of 
fluctuations  that  state  and  local  govern- 
ments have  become  accustomed  to  In  their 
own  tax  sources.  Nevertheless,  In  a  deep  re- 
cession, there  would  be  no  problem.  In  such 
circumstances,  the  Congress  could  easily  add 
to  the  normal  amounts  going  Into  the  reve- 
nue sharing  reserve  fund  to  prevent  finan- 
cial distress  at  the  state-local  level.  Pew 
anti-recession  measures  would  be  as  efficient 
from  both  the  efficiency  and  stabilization 
standpoints. 

Q.  The  federal  government  already  has  a 
well-developed  system  of  categorical  grants? 
Why  do  we  need  general-purpose  grants? 

A.  Categorical  and  general-purpose  grants 
have  very  different  functions  and  these  can- 
not be  satisfied  If  the  federal  system  were 
limited  to  one  or  the  other. 

In  distributing  future  fiscal  dividends,  the 
federal  government  can  and  should  give  high 
priority  to  categorical  aid.  Their  dramatic 
growth  will  doubtless  continue.  They  tripled 
In  the  19S0S.  reaching  $7  billion  by  1960. 
They  are  well  on  the  way  to  tripling  again 
by  1970,  as  Is  reflected  In  the  President's  re- 
quest of  $17.5  billion  In  categorical  aids  for 
fiscal  1968. 

In  appraising  the  relative  role  of  condi- 
tional or  unconditional  grants,  one  must  be 
clear  on  the  distinction  between  the  defects 
or  flaws  m  the  administration  of  the  exist- 
ing grant-in-aid  system — those  which  can 
presumably  be  overcome  by  Improvements  In 
It — and  those  which  are  Intrinsic  to  the  con- 
ditional grant-in-aid  Instrument. 

Keen  awareness  of  the  limitations  in  prac- 
tice was  expressed  In  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  last  year  by  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  He  Identified  the 
problems  as  proliferation  of  programs  to  a 
total  of  162  by  early-1966,  under  399  sepa- 
rate authorizations;  excessive  categorization 
of  grants  which,  together  with  direct  nego- 
tiations between  Individual  bureaus  and 
their  counterparts  In  state-local  govern- 
ments, have  led  to  bypassing  of  governors 
and  mayors  and  weakening  of  their  control 
over  their  own  administrations;  the  difficul- 
ties In  coordination  and  broad  policy  plan- 
ning by  federal,  state,  and  local  governments 
that  result  from  the  fragmentation  of  grants 
and  appropriations.' 

These  problems  suggest  that  there  are 
limits.  In  terms  of  efficiency  In  practical  ap- 
plication, to  Increased  reliance  on  central 
direction  of  resources  through  conditional 
federal  grants.  They  obviously  call  for  re- 
fornu  Internal  to  the  grant-in-aid  system. 
To  conclude  that  the  categorical  grant-in- 
aid  system  needs  to  be  scuttled  not  only  goes 
too  far,  but  misses  the  point. 

Categorical  grants  are  needed  because  the 
benefits  of  many  public  services  "spill  over" 
from  the  community  in  wlilch  they  are  per- 
formed to  other  communities.  Expenditures 
for  such  services  would  be  too  low  if  financed 
entirely  by  state-local  sources,  because  each 
state  or  community  would  tend  to  pay  only 
for  the  benefits  likely  to  accrue  to  Its  own 
citizens.  States  have  a  well-developed  system 
of  categorical  grants  to  local  governments  for 
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this  reason.  Unless  the  federal  government 
steps  in  to  represent  the  national  Interest 
in  the  benefits  derived  from  state-local  serv- 
ices, the  latter  will  be  badly  undernourished. 
So  categorical  grants-in-aid  must  continue 
to  be  our  major  reliance  In  transferring  fed- 
eral funds  to  the  states. 

General  purpose  or  block  grants  are  justi- 
fied on  substantially  different  grounds.  In  the 
first  place,  all  states  do  not  have  equal  capac- 
ity to  pay  for  local  services.  Even  though 
the  poorer  states  m^ke  a  larger  relative  reve- 
nue effort,  they  are  unable  to  match  the 
revenue-raising  ability  of  the  richest  states. 
Second,  federal  use  of  the  best  tax  sources 
leaves  a  substantial  gap  between  state-local 
need  and  state-local  fiscal  capacity.  More- 
over, no  state  can  push  Its  rates  much  higher 
than  the  rates  in  neighboring  states  for  fear 
of  placing  its  citizens  and  business  enter- 
prises at  a  disadvantage.  This  justifies  some 
federal  assistance  even  for  purely  state-local 
activities,  with  the  poorer  states  needing 
relatively  more  help  because  of  their  low 
fiscal  capacity. 

The  categorical  grant  system  cannot  per- 
form these  functions.  Though  they  admirably 
serve  the  national  purpose,  they  often  put 
state-local  finance  at  cross-purposes.  In 
drawing  on  a  limited  supply  of  resources  to 
finance  and  staff  particular  activities,  the 
matching  grant  may  siphon  resources  away 
from  nonalded  programs.  The  poorer  the 
state,  the  greater  the  tax  effort  that  must  be 
made  to  achieve  any  given  amount  of  match- 
ing, and  hence  the  less  that  Is  left  over  for 
purely  state-local  functions.  To  some  extent, 
then,  the  state-local  government  trades  fiscal 
freedom  for  fiscal  strength. 

In  contrast,  general-pvupose  grants  would 
combine  flexiblUty  with  strength.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  funds  would  not  be  tied  to  spec- 
ified national  interests,  bound  by  detailed 
controls,  forced  Into  particular  channels  and 
subject  to  annual  federal  decisions.  On  the 
other,  it  would  not  have  to  be  wrung  out  of 
a  reluctant  state-local  tax  base  at  great  po- 
litical risk  to  innovative  governors  and  legis- 
lators. In  short,  revenue  sharing  would  pro- 
vide a  dependable  flow  of  federal  funds  In  a 
form  that  would  enlarge,  not  restrict,  the 
options  of  the  state  and  local  decisionmakers. 
For  these  reasons,  the  general-purpose 
grants  are  needed  to  supplement  the  cate- 
gorical grants,  but  not  to  replace  them.  Con- 
sidering the  large  unmet  needs  throughout 
the  country  for  public  programs  with  large 
spillover  effects,  the  adoption  of  revenue 
sharing  should  not  be  the  occasion  for  re- 
ducing categorical  grants.  It  Is  a  well-known 
axiom  of  logic  that  two  objectives  cannot  be 
satisfied  by  using  only  one  Instrument. 

Q.  We  have  been  told  that  the  major  do- 
mestic problem  is  the  plight  of  our  cities. 
How  can  you  make  sure  that  the  cities  will 
get  a  fair  share  of  the  revenue  sharing 
funds? 

A.  Per  capita  revenue  sharing  would  miss 
its  mark  If  it  failed  to  relieve  some  of  the 
Intense  fiscal  pressures  on  local,  and  partic- 
ularly urban,  governments.  Indeed.  It  Is  In 
and  through  the  metropolitan  area  that  most 
of  our  aspirations  for  a  greater  society  will 
be  achieved  or  thwarted.  Revenue  sharing 
cannot  be  expected  to  break  the  bottlenecks 
of  tradition  and  vested  Interest  that  stand 
In  our  path.  But  It  can  be  expected  to  pro- 
vide some  of  the  financial  resources  needed 
for  that  battle,  always  bearing  In  mind  that 
It  will  be  a  supplement  to  federal  programs 
for  model  cities,  for  urban  redevelopment,  for 
community  action  against  poverty,  and  the 
Uke. 

The  question  is  not  whether  revenue  shar- 
ing should  put  funds  at  the  disposal  of  local 
governments,  but  hotc.  Can  one  count  on  re- 
lief coming  automatically  from  a  general 
grant  made  to  the  states,  or  should  a  specific 
part  of  the  state  shares  be  specifically  re- 
served for  the  local  units? 
All  states  give  aid  to  local  units  and  most 
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give  significant  amounts.  As  a  mauer  of  fact, 
the  state  grant-in-aid  system  for  local  gov- 
ernments Is  much  more  highly  developed 
than  the  federal  grant  system  In  the  aggre- 
gate, transfers  from  state  to  local  go\ern- 
ments  account  for  more  than  a  third  of  state 
expenditures  and  about  30  percent  of  local 
general  revenues.  By  contrast,  federal  grant* 
amount  to  only  17  percent  of  state-local 
revenues.  Thus,  even  without  any  specific 
requirements,  we  would  expect  the  local 
governments  to  recei'.e  at  least  a  third  of 
any  general  funds  the  suites  might  receive 
from  the  federal  government. 

Nevertheless.  In  the  light  of  urgent  local 
needs  and  the  observed  tendency  of  state 
capitals  to  shortchange  their  major  central 
cities,  we  have  been  persuaded  that  an  ex- 
plicit "pass- through"  rule  may  be  desirable 
to  recognize  the  legitimate  cialnis  of  local 
government.  This  can  be  done  in  one  of  three 
ways: 

1.  State  plans.  The  most  flexible  method  of 
handling  the  problem  Is  to  require  the  gov- 
ernors to  prepare  plans  f<:)r  the  use  of  the 
funds.  As  guidance  for  the  development  of 
these  plans,  the  Congress  might  Indicate  the 
general  areas  which  it  regarded  as  most  ur- 
gent, including  the  need  for  making  funds 
available  to  local  governments  To  be  sure 
that  the  plan  represented  a  broad  spectrum 
of  opinion  In  the  state,  the  governor  might 
be  directed  to  consvilt  with  local  officials 
and  representatives  of  local  citizens  associa- 
tions before  Incorporating  the  plan  in  his 
budget.  The  development  of  such  plans  would 
provide  the  occasion  for  a  complete  review 
and  possibly  a  revamping  of  state-local  rela- 
tions throughout  the  country 

3.  Minimum  pass-th^nugh  The  legislation 
might  provide  a  minimum  percentage  pass- 
through  for  all  state,"!  In  view  of  recent 
trends,  the  minimum  should  be  at  least  40 
percent  and  might  even  be  as  high  as  50 
percent.  This  would  prevent  anv  state  from 
short-changing  its  local  governments  i  al- 
though It  might  be  difficult  to  detect  off- 
setting reductions  in  existing  grants  if  the 
state  le^slature  was  of  a  mind  to  do  soi 
The  disadvantage  of  a  fixed  percentage  is 
that  the  extent  to  which  the  states  delegate 
re«ponsibllltiea  to.  and  share  revenues  with. 
local  governments  varies  greatly.  In  some 
states,  the  appropriate  percentage  may  well 
exceed  the  60  percent  mark,  and  in  others 
It  may  be  below  it  The  dantjer  is  that  any 
minimum  percentage  Is  likely  to  become  a 
maximum,  so  that  stipulating  the  percent- 
age may  do  more  harm  than  good  In  some 
state*. 

3.  Minimum  pass-through  plus  guaranteed 
share  for  cities.  Providing  a  minimum  pass- 
through  percentage  does  not  Insure  a  fair 
allocation  to  the  large  central  cities  most 
of  which  are  in  dire  financial  straits  and 
need  relatively  more  help  than  other  com- 
munities because  of  their  heavy  public  wel- 
fare loads  and  disappearing  bases  as  the 
middle-class  continues  its  exodus  to  the  sub- 
urbs. A  minimum  per  capita  outlay  from 
the  revenue  sharing  grant  to  these  central 
cities  would  solve  the  problem,  but  it  is  vir- 
tually Impossible  to  settle  on  a  simple  cut-olT 
rule  for  such  cities  For  example,  if  all  cities 
with  population  above  50  000  were  Included 
In  this  special  provlsti  n'j  city  In  Alaska. 
Idaho.  North  Dakota.  Vermont,  ur  Wvonung 
would  b«  protected  for  the  minimum.  In 
other  statcf,.  the  counties  are  major  opera- 
tional units  and  should  be  eligible  for  spe- 
cial treatment  if  this  approach  Is  taken 
Moreover,  the  existing  distribution  of  state- 
local  responsibilities  for  education,  health, 
welfare,  and  highways  differ  greatly  and  it 
would  b«  Impossible,  as  well  as  unwise,  to 
set  a  given  figure  that  would  be  equitable  In 
all  states. 

It  Is.  nevertheless,  true  that  the  problem 
should  not  be  Insuperable,  since  there  are 
only  50  states  to  deal  with  and  our  senators 
and  congressmen  are  very  familiar  with  their 


state-local  patterns  and  problems.  An  ob- 
jective review  of  these  problems  on  a  state- 
by-state  basis  by  the  Congressional  Commit- 
tees, or  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  or  an  ad  h<jc  Com- 
mission that  nilgnt  be  set  up  for  this  explicit 
purpose  should  be  able  to  come  up  with  ac- 
ceptiible  solutions.  Any  formula  or  set  of 
formulas  that  would  be  Included  In  any  rev- 
enue sharing  plan  could  be  m.ide  subject  to 
periodic  review  Ptirthermore.  the  legislation 
could  provide  escape  clauses  from  the  statu- 
tory minima  in  the  event  that  the  governors 
and  mayors  of  the  principal  local  govern- 
ments make  an  official  request  to  the  trustee 
of  the  revenue  sharing  funds 

These  approaches  suggest  the  range  of  al- 
ternatives. Although  the  problem  Is  compli- 
cated by  the  large  number  und  variety  of 
local  government  units  and  the  varying  state- 
local  relationships  throughout  the  country. 
It  should  be  p<  issible  to  arrive  at  an  equitable 
solution  — provided  the  problem  If.  approached 
sympathetically  and  in  a  constructive  atti- 
tude by  the  major  decision  makers  at  all  lev- 
els of  government. 

Q  You  argue  that  the  states  and  local  gov- 
ernments need  financial  assistance  I>int 
most  of  the  current  projections  show  that 
they  will  be  accumulating  large  surpluses  in 
the  next  few  years? 

A  In  spite  of  dramatic  postwar  growth  in 
categorical  aids  as  well  as  state-local  tax  rev- 
enues, there  has  been  no  let-up  In  the  in- 
tense fiscal  pressures  on  states  and  localities. 
Some  recent  projections  seem  to  suggest  that 
prosperity  In  state-local  finance  is  Just 
around  the  corner,  that  spending  pressures 
win  relent  while  revenues  grow  But  these 
projections  are  ■.  ulnerable  on  twu  counts: 

First,  they  rely  too  heavily  on  projections 
of  demographic  factors,  which  tend  to  show 
that  the  pressure  for  government  services  at 
the  state-local  level  will  not  build  up  as  fast 
during  the  next  decade  as  it  did  during  the 
laft  But  these  projections  not  only  under- 
emphaslze  current  deUciencles  In  state-local 
services,  but  tend  to  underestimate  the  de- 
mand for  increased  quality  of  these  services, 
which — because  ol  the  slow  griiwth  In 
productivity  in  these  sectors--niust  reflect 
lUeif  in  Increased  expenditures.  Virtually  all 
projections  of  state-local  financial  needs  have 
in  the  past  underestimated  the  great  surge  In 
state-local    expenditures    for    this    reason 

Second,  the  projections  show  relatively 
small  net  surpluses  on  balance  for  all  state 
and  local  governments.  This  aggregation 
process  tends  to  obscure  the  sharp  pressures 
for  higher  expenditures  and  taxes,  because 
they  lump  together  states  where  pressures 
will  be  heavy  with  those  where  pressures  will 
be  lighter.  In  those  -circumstances  where 
surpluses  will  be  developing,  expenditures 
win  tend  to  rl.ie  to  eliminate  them,  since 
there  wKl  be  urgent  unmet  needs  in  such 
states  In  all  the  others,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  raise  taxes  to  keep  going. 

Recent  and  current  tax  activity  among  the 
states  testify  fo  the  unrelenting  pressures  for 
more  funds  Between  19,S9  and  1967,  every 
state  but  one  raised  rates  or  adopted  a  new- 
major  tax:  there  were  230  rate  Increases  and 
19  new  tax  .idoptions  in  this  period  This 
year,  the  governors  asked  their  legislatures 
for  $3  billion  in  additional  revenues,  and 
many  of  these  proposed  have  already  been 
enacted  In  the  first  six  months  of  1967 

Michigan  enacted  new  personal  and  cor- 
porate Income  taxes 

Nebraska  added  new  personal  and  corpo- 
rate income  taxes  and  a  sales  tax 

West  Virginia  adopted  a  corporate  Income 
Ux 

Minnesota  added  a  sales  tax 

Increa-'-es  In  .^ales  tax  rates  were  enacted  In 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Nevada,  North  Dakou,  Rhode 
Island    Washington,  Wyoming 

Individual  Income  tax  rates  were  Increased 
la  California,  Iowa.  Maryland,  Montana,  Ver- 
mont. 


Corporation  income  tax  rates  were  raised 
In  California.  Iowa,  Mar>'land.  Minnesota, 
Montiina,  Tennessee. 

In  addition  to  these  actions  already  taken, 
other  state  legislatures  are  still  considering 
proposals  by  their  governors.  The  California 
revisions,  which  increased  state  taxes  by  more 
than  20  percent,  were  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernor on  July  29.  Only  two  states— Kansas 
and  North  Carolina — lowered  taxes  to  some 
extent,  and  both  were  cases  of  tax  reductions 
concentrated  at  the  lower  Income  levels 

All  this  activity  does  not  warrant  the  com- 
placent conclusion  that  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments can  meet  future  needs  with  their 
present  resources.  The  projections  which 
were  made  as  recently  as  l;tst  year  are  already 
out  of  date,  and  will  become  Increasingly  so 
with  the  pa.ssage  of  time. 

Q.  Many  people  have  recommended  a  fed- 
eral inctjme  tax  credit  for  state  Income  taxes 
as  a  substiiute  for  revenue  sharing.  Wouldn't 
the  credit  do  the  trick? 

A  Federal  Income  tax  crediting  for  state 
Income  t.ixes  Is  an  attractive  device,  par- 
ticularly If  it  could  be  coupled  with  tax  shar- 
ing or  general  assistance.  But.  If  a  choice  has 
to  be  made,  the  balance  of  advantages  favors 
the  revenue  sharing  plan; 

First,  because  of  Its  contributions  to  Inter- 
stale  equalization,  which  the  Income  tax 
credit  can't  possibly  duplicate; 

Second,  because  its  entire  proceeds  would 
flow  into  state  and  local  treasuries  while  a 
good  part  of  the  benefits  of  the  tax  credit 
would  Initially  accrue  directly  to  the  tax- 
{xiyers  rather  than  to  their  governments; 

Third,  because  the  tax  credit  would  have 
to  overcome  the  barriers  Involved  In  Inducing 
15  states  to  adopt  a  tax  they  have  not  chosen 
to  adopt  on  their  own. 

Having  said  this,  however,  we  wish  to  add 
that  adoption  of  an  Income  Utx  credit  would 
be  a  major  advance  In  federal-state  fiscal 
relations,  a  very  good  second  best  to  the 
revenue  sharing  approach. 

Q  Why  give  any  money  at  all  to  the  state 
governments.  Aren't  they  obsolete? 

A  We  believe  that  the  states  are  an  essen- 
tial feature  of  our  federal  system  of  govern- 
ment. A  local  government  Is  an  efficient  form 
of  government  for  some  things,  but  not  for 
many  others.  In  taxation,  for  example,  large 
local  differentials  In  tax  rates  on  Income  or 
sales  tend  to  encourage  people  to  move  to 
other  communities  or  to  purchase  elsewhere 
to  avoid  the  tax.  As  for  expenditures,  only  a 
few  very  large  cltle-  have  the  financial  means 
to  support  higher  education  and  even  these 
few  are  having  troubles.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
with  the  growth  of  population,  the  state 
governments  are  rapidly  becoming  metropoli- 
tan governments  In  the  trtie  sense  of  the 
word.  Thus,  for  reasons  of  efficiency,  the  state 
governments  cannot  be  permitted  to  wither 
away 

No  doubt,  one  can  find  examples  to  fit 
almost  any  charge,  but  a  fair  appraisal  of  the 
situation  Is  that  most  states  have  been  doing 
a  KOf)d  Job  in  recent  years  The  state  govern- 
ments have  actually  used  most  of  their  scarce 
resources  for  urgently  needed  state  and  local 
programs  Between  1955  and  1965,  general 
expenditures  of  state  governments  rose 
steeply  by  $23  billion,  to  around  $40  billion. 
Of  this  Increase,  about  60  percent  went  for 
education  health.  v^e!r.ire,  and  housing; 
more  than  two  thirds  of  this  amount  went  to 
education — most  of  It  through  grants  to  local 
governments.  This  evidence  suggests  that.  If 
the  states  were  to  receive  unencumbered 
funds  from  the  federal  government,  they 
would  spend  them  on  urgently  needed  serv- 
ices whether  the  particular  service  were  stip- 
ulated or  not.  To  be  specific.  If  the  federal 
government  allocated  $8  billion  for  revenue 
sharing,  there  Is  little  doubt  that  about  $3 
billion  of  this  money  would  be  spent  on 
teachers'  salaries,  school  buildings,  and  other 
educational  needs. 

There   Is  little  doubt  that  the  quality  of 
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state  governments  varies  widely,  but  most 
observers  agree  that  most  state  governors 
are  competent  and  dedicated  public  officials. 
Many  of  them  have  surrounded  themselves 
with  excellent  staffs,  and  are  shaking  up  the 
old  state  bureaucracies  and  Introducing  new 
programs  and  policies  that  are  sometimes 
ahead  of  thinking  In  Washington.  As  the  ef- 
fects of  reapportionment  are  felt,  conditions 
will  Improve  even  In  those  states  where  many 
of  us  have  despaired  of  making  progress  in 
Improving  administration.  Furthermore, 
there  is  no  point  In  denying  urgent  fiscal  aid 
to  the  "good"  states  merely  because  there  are 
some  "bad"  states  ("good"  and  "bad"  In  their 
attitude  toward  public  services) .  As  the  last 
election  demonstrated,  states  change  com- 
plexion rapidly  under  the  impetus  of  new 
administrations.  It  should  also  be  added  that 
the  state  governments  do  not  have  a  monop- 
oly on  Incompetence — some  of  the  federal 
agencies  administering  grants  are  something 
less  than  models  of  efficiency. 

In   conclusion,    revenue   sharing   expresses 
the    traditional    faith    most    of    us    have    In 
pluralism  and  decentralization,  diversity,  in- 
novation,   and    experimentation.    For    those 
who    lack    that    faith — for    dled-in-the-wool 
Hamiltonlans  and  those  who  want  the  states 
to  wither  away — there  can  be  little  attrac- 
tion In  revenue-sharing  or  other  Instruments 
relying  heavily  on  state-local  discretion  and 
decision.    Yet,    apart    from    the    phlloeophlc 
virtues  of  federalism,  all  of  us  have  a  direct 
stake   in   the   financial   health  of  state-local 
governments  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
perform  the  bulk  of  essential  civilian  serv- 
ices In  the  country.  Revenue  sharing  would 
help  them  do  their  Jobs  better  by  providing 
new  financial  elbow-room,  free  of  fatal  po- 
litical penalties  for  InnovatU-e  and  expansive- 
minded   state-local   officials    (I.e..   by  serving 
our  federalist  Interest  In  vitality  and  Inde- 
pendence at  the  state-local  level);  by  nour- 
ishing the  purely  local  services  and  building 
up  the  staff  and  structiu-e  needed  to  carry 
out  effectively  the  national-Interest  or  eplll- 
over  type  of  services  financed  by  categorical 
aid  (le.,  by  serving  the  universal  Interest  in 
competence  and  efficiency):  by  enabling  the 
economically   weaker   states    to   provide    the 
same  scope  and  quality  of  services  as  their 
wealthier   brethren   without   putting  crush- 
Ingly  heavier  burdens  on  their  citizens  (I.e., 
by  servinn;  the  national  Interest  In  reducing 
Interstate  disparities  In  levels  of  services  as- 
sociated with  any  given  tax  effort). 
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voted.  Only  4,208  people,  just  six-tenths 
of  1  percent  of  those  voting,  desired  inde- 
pendence from  the  United  States. 

Historically,  no  territory  of  this 
Nation  has  been  granted  statehood  un- 
less a  preponderance  of  its  residents  in- 
dicated that  this  was  their  desire. 
In  keeping  with  this  precedent,  it  is  un- 
likely that  congressional  consideration 
of  statehood  for  Puerto  Rico  can  be 
scheduled  until  there  are  signs  that  con- 
siderable more  Puerto  Ricans  desire  it. 

I  am  heartened  that  this  plebiscite 
showed  that  over  99  percent  of  the  vot- 
ers endorsed  the  continuation  of  a  close 
association  with  the  United  States  as  an 
integral  part  of  our  federal  system.  A 
choice  has  been  made  which  makes  it 
possible  for  the  U.S.  citizens  of  the  main- 
land and  Puerto  Rico  to  look  ahead  with 
confidence  and  confirmed  belief  in  the 
continued  success  of  our  relationship. 
Now  that  the  plebiscite  is  over,  I  sug- 
gest that  all  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
unite  and  channel  their  energies  toward 
increasing  the  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress realized  in  recent  years  on  the  is- 
land. This  progress  not  only  has  helped 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  but  has 
strengthened  and  served  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  entire  I^ation. 


AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS 


PUERTO  RICAN  PLEBISCITE 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ter- 
ritories and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  In.sular  Affairs. 
I  invite  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  to  a  matter  of  significant  inter- 
est. In  these  troubled  times,  I  believe 
It  demonstrates  for  the  world  an  exam- 
ple of  democracy  in  action. 

On  July  23  the  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  participated  in  a 
plebLscite  to  determine  whether  they 
should  continued  their  Commonwealth 
status,  seek  statehood,  or  strive  for  inde- 
pendence from  the  United  States. 

The  final  returns  were  decisive.  With 
slightly  over  65  percent  of  the  qualified 
and  registered  voters  participating,  ap- 
proximately 60  percent  of  the  voters,  or 
452.081.  expressed  a  preference  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Commonwealth  status, 
which  has  proved  to  be  a  dynamic  part- 
nership between  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  for  the  past  15  years;  273.- 
315  voters,  or  39  percent  of  those  vot- 
ing, favored  statehood  at  this  time,  and 
this  is  a  significant  number  of  those  who 
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Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  agri- 
culture has  a  direct  interest  in  food 
needs,  world  trade,  and  export  problems. 
U.S.  agricultural  exports  for  the  last 
decade  have  been  on  an  almost  con- 
stantly rising  escalator.  It  is  estimated 
that  farm  exports  for  1967  should  ap- 
proach the  $6.8  billion  level.  In  1955, 
our  farm  exports  totaled  $3,1  billion,  and 
it  is  estimated  by  1980  our  farm  exports 
will  reach  $10  billion. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  our  agri- 
cultural exports  continue  to  increase 
while  our  farm  population  continues  to 
decrease. 

U.S.  farm  product  exports  account  for 
about  one-fifth  of  the  world  total.  About 
one  of  every  four  cropped  acres  in  this 
country  is  devoted  to  export  production. 
With  wheat,  65  percent  of  our  produc- 
tion goes  abroad.  More  than  42  percent 
of  our  soybeans,  28  percent  of  our  to- 
bacco, and  21  percent  of  our  cotton  last 
year  went  for  export. 

Mr.  Tony  T.  Dechant.  president  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union,  recently  dis- 
cussed food  needs,  world  trade,  and  ex- 
port problems  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Tont  T.  Dbchant,  Preshjent. 
National   Farmkbs   TInion,   Presented   to 
the  subcommrrtee  on  foreign  economic 
Policy  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, Concerning  Pood  Needs,  World  Trade, 
and  Export  Problems,  Jitlt  27,  1967 
The  projections  of  "The  World  Pood  Budg- 
et" ^  indicate  that  In  the  1960-1970  decade 
there  will  be  some  improvement  in  per  capita 
consumption  of  the  diet-deficit  area  and  that 

•"The  World  Pood  Budget"  is  a  publica- 
tion of  the  U,S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


some  of  the  Improvement  will  result  from 
expansion  in  trade.  Nevertheless,  In  1970 
the  total  cost  of  the  food  deficit  Is  esti- 
mated at  $6.8  billion. 

It  would  be  possible  to  narrow  the  $6.8 
billion  nutritional  gap  through  increased 
food  Imports  under  certain  conditions.  But 
to  achieve  these  conditions,  as  foreseen  in 
"The  World  Pood  Budget,"  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  overcome  several  roadblocks  that 
are  deterrents  to  the  expansion  of  trade. 

These  barriers  include:  (1)  the  low  level 
of  per  capita  Income  In  the  deficit  area  that 
limits  the  purchase  of  food  Imports  under 
normal  commercial  terms,  (2)  faulty  dis- 
tribution systems  that  restrict  the  move- 
ment of  foods  to  consumers,  and  (3)  trade 
policies,  Including  both  tariff  and  nontarlff 
controls. 

DIET-DEFTCIT    AREAS 

The  greatest  potential  for  Increasing  food 
and  fiber  consumption  lies  in  the  so-called 
dlet-deflclt  areas  of  the  world  made  up  of 
Asia — except  Japan  and  Israel— all  but  the 
Southern  tip  of  Africa,  Northern  South 
America  and  almost  all  of  Central  America 
and  the  Caribbean. 

The  striking  change  that  has  occurred  in 
the  pattern  of  world  food  trade  In  recent 
years  Is  the  general  shift  of  the  dlet-deflclt 
areas  away  from  a  net  export  position,  a 
trend  which  Is  expected  to  continue  through 
the  decade  of  the  1960's.  Traditionally,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  countries  which  have  had  a 
large  export  surplus  in  petroleum  and  min- 
erals, many  countries  of  the  deficit  area 
have  depended  on  net  exports  of  agricultural 
commodities — non-food  as  well  as  food — to 
pay  for  nonagricultural  imports.  In  other 
countries  the  consumption  of  some  food 
commodities,  such  as  sugar  and  bananas, 
has  been  at  high  levels,  with  a  balance  still 
available  for  export. 

This  shift  has  resulted  primarily  from  two 
basic  factors:  Increased  food  consumption, 
and  the  failure  of  food  production,  particu- 
larly grains,  to  keep  up  with  population 
growth.  Projections  for  1970  Indicate  that 
food  exports  of  the  deficit  area  will  Increase 
31  percent  over  the  1959-61  average  but  that 
this  will  more  than  be  offset  by  an  Increase 
of  45  percent  in  food  Imports, 

EXPANDING  TRADE  WITH   DEVELOPING   NATIONS 

The  implications  to  be  drawn  from  this 
description  of  the  hungry  part  of  the  world 
will  effect  the  destiny  of  our  American 
democracy  and  representative  democratic 
government  In  the  developing  nations. 

Solving  the  problems  of  this  area  would 
mark  an  historic  moment  for  our  generation. 
It  would  make  possible  a  great  break- 
through in  the  expansion  of  trade  among 
nations  of  the  free  world. 

Such  a  break-through  would  make  It  pos- 
sible to  meet  perhaps  the  greatest  moral 
challenge  of  our  time.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
the  vast  discrepancy  between  the  high  living 
standards  and  modern  development  of  the 
people  of  the  "rich  nations"  compared  with 
the  grinding  poverty  of  the  people  of  the 
"poor  nations." 

Barbara  Ward  In  her  recent  book.  The  Rich 
Nations  and  the  Poor  Nations,  made  this 
perceptive  comment  when  she  said.  "The  talk 
of  spreading  freedom  Is  'Irratlonar  unless  we 
do  something  to  build  a  congenial  environ- 
ment for  It." 

We  have  come  to  realize  that  the  resources 
of  the  United  States  alone  are  not  sufficient 
to  attack  the  basic  causes  of  poverty  In  the 
less-developed  two-thirds  of  the  world.  We 
urgently  need  the  help  of  Western  Europe 
and  the  advanced  nations  of  the  Pacific. 

Farmers  Union  has  long  contended  that 
social  and  economic  development  can  proceed 
only  on  the  basis  of  trade  policies  which 
enable  the  least  able  member  of  the  economic 
community  to  have  access  to  Its  rlghtftU  and 
fair  share  of  the  developing  markets. 
It  seems  to  us  in  recent  years,  two  major 
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events  b*ve  abarpeaecl  our  though  cs  aa  a 
n&UoD.  and  aa  farm  people,  to  the  ultunate 
need  for  an  ecoDomic  union  or  common 
market  operating  much  as  do  our  flXty  atatee 
In  escbange  and  trade  mattera. 

Ftrat,  tbe  leea-developed  nations  will  for 
•ome  time  continue  to  require  technical  as- 
sistance and  the  other  AID  programs.  In  Ini- 
tiating and  Implementing  the  social  reforms 
without  which  the  rich  grow  richer  and  the 
poor  become  poorer.  But  without  the  oppor- 
tunity to  sell  their  products  abroad,  on  a 
market  favorable  to  their  advancement.  the:r 
efforts  at  seU-help  will  t>e  negligible. 

ICany  of  these  natluns  are  presently  almost 
totally  dependent  upon  the  foreign  sales  of 
one  or  two  commodities.  Only  broad-based 
trade  relationships  among  the  non -commu- 
nist nations  of  the  .Atlantic  Community,  the 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  as  well 
as  the  Near  and  Par  East  can  meet  the 
peculiar  trade  needs  of  the  de. eloping  coun- 
tries. For  example,  we  should  assist  In  nego- 
tiating additional  international  trade  agree- 
ments for  those  commodities  produced  by 
these  nations  that  enter  importantly  into 
world  trade. 

The  United  States  Congress  ratified  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  by  a  wide 
margin.  More  of  this  kind  of  cooperatK.n  Is 
essential  if  we  are  to  break  the  poverty  cycles 
In  these  areas. 

Recognizing  the  difBculues  in  moving  a 
world-wide  program.  Farmers  Union  urges 
that  three  regional  efforii  be  inaue  by  our 
government;  ili  moving  on  a  translllonai 
basis  toward  ultimate  Integration  In  to  tbe 
Atlantic  Economy  Community.  (2)  facing 
up  to  our  hemispheric  ret-ponsiblUtlea,  par- 
ticularly In  relation  to  our  Latin  American 
neighbors  and  i3i  building  responsible  and 
far  freer  trade  relations  with  the  democratic 
nations  of  the  far  Pacific  commumty.  includ- 
ing Oceania. 

The  interest  of  the  American  farmer  will  be 
beet  Bo^ed  by  expanding  trade  in  agricul- 
tural commodities 

Second,  the  so-called  aoc.al  market  in  de- 
veloping countr.es  can.  with  ecor.omlc  growth 
and  development  ultimate.;  become  a  dollar 
market  for  our  agricultural  conrunodltles 
Looking  toward  this  development  we  should 
fully  utilize  our  unique  opportunity  to  use 
food  and  fiber  to  promote  widespread  and 
rapid  economic  development  in  order  to  raise 
living  standards  m  less-developed  regions  and 
nations. 

TUADZ     POTKNTIAL 

International  trade  historically,  has  beer, 
important  In  the  supply  and  distribution  of 
food  CMnmoditles  It  U  an  avenue  without 
which  consumption  in  some  countries  would 
fall  below  adequate  leve.s  and  consumption 
In  other  countries  would  lack  variety  or  qual- 
ity. It  is  open  most  often  to  those  custome.'s 
that  have  the  means  to  buy  and  sell  under 
normal  commercial  term^  whereas  world 
trade  may  have  limited  access  to  countries 
with  insufficient  purchasing  power  and  where 
consAunptlon  is  often  below  adequate  levels 

In  1960-01.  average  world  food  exports 
were  in  the  order  of  »15  8  billion  Por  1970. 
world  food  exports  are  projected  to  increase 
37  percent  over  the  1959-61  level  With  this 
gain.  It  la  anticipated  that  world  food  short- 
ages will  have  been  evident  in  certain  areas 
Of  tbe  world. 

United  States  food  exports  for  1970  are  pro- 
jected to  Increase  50  percent  abo-.e  the  1939- 
91  level — from  $3  2  billion  to  M  8  bllli  jn 
About  ai.S  billion  of  this  total  is  projected 
to  be  shipped  under  government-financed 
progr*ms.  as  compared  with  tl  2  billion  in 
1069-61.  with  an  increasing  proportion  golnj^ 
to  countries  where  diets  are  inadequate 

We  oould.  and  I  r»fer  to  the  United  .States 
and  Canada,  sell  more  food  if  the  problem  of 
distribution  within  the  developing  nations 
could  be  solved  Unfortunately,  there  l.<i  no 
Immediate  prospect  for  modem  harbora. 
trmneportatton    systems     highways    and    the 


rest  of  the  econonnc  infrastructure  that  is 
taken  for  granted  m  our  country.  But  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  as  a  beginning 
that  we  support  our  ifovernment  »n  on  inten- 
tilled  effort  to  protect  the  prices  and  incomes 
of  primarj/  producers,  especially  in  the  de- 
veloptng  areas  Too  often  we  find  tood  pass- 
ing through  three  or  four  hands  and  being 
sold  to  consumers  at  three  or  four  times  the 
price  paid  to  farmers  Supporting  the  de- 
velopment uf  cooperatives  and  government 
price  support  programs  are  essential  steps 
to  Increasing  income  to  primary  producers, 
to  increasing  food  production  and  to  sound 
economic  growth 

TRADE        POLlCIkS COOPEJIATION        AND        tTNDCa- 

STANDING 

Turning  now  to  the  matter  of  trade  policy 
and  the  position  of  the  organization  I  repre- 
sent Trade  Is  a  two-w.iy  street  It  Is  best 
carried  on  where  a  well-detlned  set  of  rules 
governs  the  flow  Such  a  set  of  rules  Is  neces- 
sary In  a  world  where  all  major  agriculture 
producing  nations  have  domestic  price  sup- 
port programs  as  well  as  restrictions  on  Im- 
ports of  agricultural  and  industrial  goods. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  common  sense  to  realize 
(1)  that  everybody  would  be  better  off  If  we 
produced  and  distributed  more  goods,  and 
servlcee.  In  the  most  economical  manner  pos- 
sible and  (2)  th.it  people  all  over  the  world 
have  common  a.splrations.  needs  and  vested 
Interests  similar  to  our  own 

In  terms  of  the  total  economy  of  the  free 
world,  this  me.ins  that  each  country  .should 
produce  wh.it  it  can  produce  most  efficiently 
tr.idlng  the  exL-e->;.s  for  goixls  produced  more 
efficiently  by  other  countries  This,  of  course. 
Is  the  premise  underlying  the  regional  mar- 
ket arrangements. 

We  are  cognizant  of  the  fact,  however. 
that  In  existing  ways  of  conducting  trade 
we  have  a  network  of  humain  institutions 
such  .IS  laws,  custom.  Investment  In  plant, 
etc  Every  netlon  has  attempted  to  solve  Its 
own  economic  problem  In  Its  own  way  In 
agriculture.  lor  example  the  a,m  In  every 
major  agricultural  producing  nation  has 
been  to  raise  the  relatively  low  Income  of 
farm  families  In  this  connection,  the  Justi- 
fication for  assUtlng  farmers  in  the  United 
States  needs  no  amplification  Congress  on 
many  occiisi^ns  has  pii.ssed  vitally  needed  and 
important  legislation  to  give  some  measure 
of  stability  to  prices  and  t.j  Income  of  agri- 
cultural producers 

In  the  United  States  this  has  been  accom- 
plished In  various  ways  Two  examples  of 
such  Contrressional  action  on  the  trade  front 
are  Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment .^ct.  as  amended  and  .Section  8(a)  of 
the  Trade  Agreement  Extension  .Act  of  1B61 

In  spite  of  record -high  exports  In  fiscal 
years  1965  and  1966  farm  families  are  not 
doing  so  well  ei  onomlcally  Compared  with 
other  groups  In  the  economy  farm-family 
Incomes  are  low 

The  average  Income  of  persons  on  farms 
Is  less  than  two-thirds  about  60  percent— 
of  the  per  capita  Income  of  the  non-farm 
population 

Farmers  who  are  7  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion receive  only  2  9  percent  of  the  Nation's 
Income   excluding   income    from   services 

I  challenge  those  who  call  farm  prices  In- 
flationary and  who  want  to  whittle  them 
down  to  look  as  farmers  do  at  the  current 
parity  price  levels  of  commodity  prices  In 
the  market  place  (National  average  figures. 
June   15.   1967  i 

Beef  cattle  were  at  80  percent  of  parity — 
down  7  points  from  a  year  ago 

Wheat  was  selling  in  the  rnarket  at  57  per- 
cent of  parity  with  certincates  on  domestic 
consumption  bringing  producer  returns  to 
around  70  pe.'cent  of  parity 

Corn  prices  were  at  78  percent  of  parity. 

Soyt>eans  vrith  a  near  balance  between  sup- 
ply and  demand  although  a  large  crop  is 
expected  In  1967,  brought  only  82  percent  of 
parity 


Egg  prices  (seasonally  adjusted)  were  only 
63  percent  of  parity. 

Cotton.  46  percent  of  parity 

Rice  with  smallest  carryover  In  a  decade. 
76  percent  of  parity. 

Peanuts  with  a  good  workable  program  of 
supply  control.  80  percent  of  parity. 

Manufacturing  milk.  84  percent  of  parity 

Butterfat.  77  percent  of  parity. 

All  milk  at  wholesale  level.  88  percent  of 
parity 

The  total  net  income  of  farm  operators,  ex- 
cluding inventory  change  Is  down  10  per- 
cent from  1947-49  to  1966 — $168  to  $15.2 
billion  Per  farm  Income  has  increased  only 
because  of  the  declining  number  on  farms 
Tfie  simple  fact  ts  that  while  farmers  are 
wor-ie  0,7,  rnoat  everybody  else  is  better  off. 

In  spite  of  these  economic  troubles,  we 
hear  a  great  deal  these  days  at  home,  about 
how  a  freer  di>niestic  .igrlcultural  econ(3my 
would  promote  trade  and  about  the  need  to 
reduce  the  difference  between  domestic  agri- 
cultural prices  and  world  prices.  This  talk 
does  not  emanate  from  agricultural  interest 
or  the  sincere  representation  of  agricultural 
interests. 

The  fact  Is  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
an  automatically-operating  free  market  sys- 
tem .^ny  market  Is  free  only  within  a  frame- 
work ol  law.  property  rights,  wealth  dis- 
tribution, trade  practices,  and  other  rules 
of  the  game  In  this  connection  every  major 
agricultu.'al  nation  In  the  free  world  has 
s*jme  k.nd  of  price  support  program. 

It  IS  cue  of  the  need  for  orderly  trade  that 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
was  established  and  that  the  United  States 
Congress  has  enacted  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  and  further  simplified  customs  pro- 
cedures. 

It  Is  due  to  the  need  for  even  greater  eco- 
nomic ccKjpcratlon  that  we  In  Farmers  Union 
have  supp<3rted  a  well-defined  world  food 
policy,  .-additional  lnternation.il  comm(xlity 
agreements  on  the  order  of  those  in  effect 
for  sug.ir,  wheat  and  coSee. 

We  ,1.  Farmers  Union  want  the  Umted 
States  to  follow  Intelligent,  enlightened  and 
humanitarian  foreign  economic  policies  But 
we  do  not  want  to  see  the  total  cost  of  sucfc 
policies  loaded  upon  farmers'  already  sore 
backs  or  for  that  matter  on  the  backs  of 
coal  miners  or  any  other  small  group  of  the 
lat>or  force 

In  the  case  of  both  exports  and  Imports, 
programs  and  policies  should  be  established 
as  they  have  been  in  the  case  of  Interna- 
tional Whe.'it  Agreement  and  the  Sugar  .^ct. 
to  spre.'id  the  costs  to  all  the  people  instead 
of  puttinK  .Tl!  of  them  directly  on  the  small 
number  of  producers  concerned 

Certainly  present  Is  the  challenge  to  North 
Amerlc.in  agriculture  from  the  developing 
comm  .n  market  cr  Western  Europe  which 
suggests  that  we  proceed  with  Initiative  and 
gcxxl  will  but  at  the  same  time  mindful  of 
several  underlying  principles  which  would 
guide  us 

(  1 1  As  a  general  principle,  we  In  Farmers 
Union  urge  thit  no  United  States  farmer  (or 
other  producer),  whom  we  expect  to  remain 
In  production,  to  produce  for  export  or  to 
meet  the  competition  of  imports,  at  any 
prlre  less  than  full  parity 

i2i  There  are  probably  some  Industries 
in  which  the  entire  need  and  demand  can  b* 
met  continuously  and  safely  through  com- 
plete dependence  on  Imports  In  such  esses, 
we  urge  that  these  injured  domestic  In- 
dustries be  helped  to  make  adju.slments  by 
means  other  than  excluding  exports,  such 
as  through  conversion  to  other  lines,  exten- 
sion of  unemployment  Insurance,  a.-ssistance 
In  retraining  workers,  and  outright  purchase, 
where  required  We  know  of  no  domestically 
produced  agricultural  commodity  to  which 
this  applies 

(3)  Program  and  policies  affecting  agri- 
cultural imports  and  experts  should  be 
designed  to  provide  full  parity  return* 
to  domestic  producers  In  ways  that  will  be 
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consistent  with  minimum  hindrance  to  In- 
ternational trade  and  economic  operation, 
and  preferably  by  methods  that  will  spread 
the  costs  to  all  people  in  accordance  with 
ability  to  pay,  rather  than  through  Increased 
retail  prices  to  consumers. 

To  be  more  specific:  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  whenever  a  reduction 
in  Import  duties  will  result  in  decreasing 
Income  and  employment  in  a  domestic  in- 
dustry or  result  In  reducing  prices  received 
by  farmers  so  that  such  prices  reflect  less 
than  100  percent  of  parity,  we  urge  that  the 
President  be  authorized  and  directed  to 
instruct  the  Secretary  of  Agricultural  to 
initiate  and  put  Into  operation  a  domestic 
farm  price  support  program  for  the  affected 
agricultural  commodles  through  compensa- 
tory payments  In  combination  with  other 
means  of  price  support  at  a  level  reflecting 
100  percent  of  parity. 

We  need  to  realize  that  the  European  Com- 
mon Market  Is  a  reality.  It  would  seem  rea- 
sonable that  the  inevitable  should  be  ap- 
proached with  a  creative  vigor.  We  should 
not  wait  for  time  and  events  to  drag  us  In, 
but  move  in  at  the  greatest  point  of  ad- 
vantage. 

Therefore,  we  believe  that  it  is  In  the  In- 
terest of  the  American  farm  economy  to  en- 
ter with  domestic  price  patterns  which  en- 
able farmers  a  fair  economic  return  and,  at 
the  same  time,  enable  transitions  to  proceed 
on  an  equitable  basis. 

Since  World  War  n,  we  have  known  that 
an  Economic  Union  of  the  Free  World  Com- 
munity, where  we  like  It  or  not.  is  Inevitable. 
It  Is  high  time  that  we  move  toward  greater 
economic  cooperation  with  other  nations  of 
the  free  world  In  ways  that  provide  fair 
returns  to  family  farmers. 

Differences  In  agricultural  policies,  cost  of 
production.  Inflationary  pressures.  Invest- 
ment In  farming  and  custom  and  tradition 
are  all  factors  that  must  be  considered  in 
trying  to  arrive  at  some  common  trade  policy. 
The  European  Economic  Community,  for  ex- 
ample, has  not  fully  resolved  those  differ- 
ences between  member  countries  and  this 
continues  to  be  a  most  perplexing  problem. 
It  was  a  major  roadblock  to  present  negotia- 
tions In  the  Kennedy  Round. 

Every  major  agricultural  producing  nation 
in  the  world  which  has  a  democractic  gov- 
ernment responsible  to  its  primary  pro- 
ducers has  developed  programs  and  policies 
designed  to  increase  the  bargaining  power  of 
such  producers  in  the  market  place.  We  find 
this  true  in  farming,  fisheries  and  lumber. 
International  agreements,  therefore,  con- 
tinue to  be  proposed  by  the  UiUted  States  as 
instruments  through  which  to  expand  trade 
to  the  benefit  of  both  Importing  and  export- 
ing nations. 

Agricultural  negotiations  In  the  Kennedy 
Round  have  prompted  resolutions  and  re- 
sponse from  major  European  and  American 
farm  groups  who  are  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  AgrlciUtural  Produc- 
ers. In  this  connection.  IFAP  outlined  Ave 
basic  considerations  In  a  statement  of  the 
Joint  North  American-European  meeting 
three  years  ago  In  Washington,  D.C.  The 
statement  Is  still  sound  and  will  serve  fu- 
ture negotiations  as  well  as  it  served  to 
express  farmer-Interest  in  the  Kennedy 
Round. 

The  statement  said:  "At  the  forthcoming 
Qatt  negotiations,  the  agricultural  export- 
ing countries  wUl  be  seeking  concessions'  on 
agricultural  products  analogous  to  those  ob- 
tained for  industrial  products.  Since  tariffs 
are  a  comparatively  unimportant  element  In 
the  support  policies  adopted  by  governments 
In  the  agricultural  sector,  the  same  rules 
•especially  the  proposed  across-the-board 
tariff  cuts)  as  are  applied  to  Industry  can- 
not In  general  be  applied  to  agriculture.  A 
•peclal  approach  will  be  required. 

"If  the  negotiations  are  to  be  successful 
«  the  agricultural  sector  they  must  start 


from  the  basis  that  the  governments  cannot 
'negotiate'  their  responsibility  to  ensure  that 
the  incomes  of  their  farm  populations  bear 
fair  relationship  and  trend  with  those  In 
other  sectors  and  that  the  elimination  of 
serious  modification  of  existing  ag^'lcultural 
support  meastures  Is  not  feasible.  Govern- 
ments will  therefore  be  seeking  to  reconcile 
the  need  for  income  support  for  agricultural 
producers  and  their  desire  to  develop  inter- 
national trade  In  agricultural  products. 

"Towards  the  end.  the  most  promising 
approach  will  be  to  examine  the  position  on 
a  commodity-by-commodlty  basis  and  to 
devise — as  long  as  advocated  by  DPAP — 
commodity  arrangements  or  agreements,  as 
appropriate,  for  Individual  commodities  or 
groups  of  commodities. 

"In  whatever  proposals  are  made,  there 
must  be  a  basis  for  reciprocity  regarding 
both  obligations  and  benefits.  Thus  to  the 
extent  that  exporting  countries  are  ready  to 
ensure  that  their  production  is  retained  at 
a  level  broadly  in  line  with  outlets  and  that 
countries  must  be  prepared  to  make  their 
fair  contribution  to  the  establishment  of  a 
sound  balance  on  world  markets. 

"Governments  must  at  all  times  remain 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  trade  among  North 
American  and  E^lu-opean  countries  is  only 
part  of  world  trade  and  that  recent  experi- 
ences have  shown  that  great  opportunities 
exist  for  expanding  agricultural  exports, 
commercial  as  well  as  occasional,  to  coun- 
tries outside  the  North  Atlantic  areas." 
Farmers  union  supports  agreements  in  Ken- 
nedy round  statement  of  President  Tony 
T.  Dechant 


The  United  States  will  contribute  42  percent 
of  the  total  or  approximately  2  million  tons 
of  cereal  grains  to  Include,  In  addition  to 
wheat,  corn,  grain  sorghum  and  other  grains 
where  donor  and  recipient  countries  agree. 

"The  multilateral  food  aid  program  Is  espe- 
cially significant  since  it  is  the  first  time  in 
history  that  the  food  aid  has  been  a  part  of 
International  trade  agreement. 

"Farmers  Umon  will  inform  members  of 
Congress  of  Its  support  of  the  agreement  and 
win  work  for  Senate  ratification." 


"The  agreement  on  cereals  and  agricultural 
products  provided  substantial  guarantees 
against  low  farm  prices. 

"The  higher  price  floor  for  wheat  and  the 
beginning  of  food  aid  shared  by  other  devel- 
oped countries,  Including  Japan,  are  sig- 
nificant gains  for  the  United  States. 

"Farmers  Union  has  traditionally  sup- 
ported International  commodity  agreements 
as  an  extension  of  the  domestic  farm  pro- 
gram and  essential  to  price  and  income  pro- 
tection for  United  States  farmers. 

"The  new  agreement  provides  a  minimum 
price  of  $1.73  a  bushel  for  hard  red  winter 
wheat  at  Gulf  ports  as  contrasted  to  $1.50 
per  bu.  for  hard  red  winter  wheat  under  the 
old  International  Wheat  Agreement.  This 
amounts  to  a  23c  Increase  in  the  old  IWA 
minimum  price. 

"Since  the  average  price  of  U.S.  wheat  for 
the  past  three  years  has  been  approximately 
10c  to  15c  above  the  old  IWA  minimum, 
wheat  prices  at  the  Gulf  ports  are  expected 
to  be  In  excess  of  the  $1.73  per  bushel  mini- 
mum set  by  the  new  cereals  arrangement  by 
approximately  the  same  amount. 

"USDA  has  predicted  that  world  prices  of 
wheat  under  the  new  agreement  will  increase 
by  10c  to  25o  per  bushel  over  the  average  of 
the  past  three  years.  However,  since  Gulf  port 
wheat  prices  today  are  averaging  $1.83  a 
bushel,  no  Immediate  farm-level  price  In- 
crease Is  expected  for  U.S.  producers.  The 
practical  effect  of  the  new  cereal  grain  agree- 
ment, however.  Is  to  provide  a  substantial 
guarantee  against  low  farm  prices. 

"Farmers  Union  would  have  preferred  a 
40-cent  Increase  in  the  minimum  price  of 
the  old  IWA.  But  Farmers  Union  supports 
the  compromise  In  the  belief  that  it  Is  a 
step  forward  In  promoting  international 
trade  and  in  strengthening  the  domestic 
wheat  market. 

"Ambassador  Roth  did  a  fine  Job  In  bring- 
ing abou*.  a  fair  balance  between  Industrial 
and  agricultural  trade  concessions  by  the 
United  States  and  other  countries. 

"Another  major  accomplishment  is  the 
sharing  of  food  aid  by  both  exporting  and 
lmix)rtlng  countries  amounting  to  4.6  mil- 
lion tons  of  cereal  grains.  Importing  coun- 
tries will  contribute  more  than  50  percent 
either  In  the  form  of  cereal  grains  or  cash. 


SENATOR  BAKER  AND  "THE  FUTURE 
OF  FEDERALISM" 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker] 
delivered  an  impressive  critique  on  the 
subject  "The  Future  of  Federalism"  at 
the  annual  conference  of  the  National 
Association  of  Counties  in  Detroit,  Mich., 
on  last  Monday,  July  31. 

Senator  Baker  argued  that — 

The  restructuring  of  our  government  and 
our  federalism  should  be  pushed  to  the  top 
of  our  list  of  national  domestic  priorities, 
for  the  business  of  making  government  effec- 
tive Is  the  first  step  in  attacking  the  plethora 
of  social  problems  that  are  accompanying 
our  ascent  into  the  revolutionary  space-age. 

We  must  take  bold  and  Innovative  steps 
now.  The  nation  can  no  longer  afford  to 
postpone  shaping  new  tools  and  techniques, 
new  Ideas  ad  philosophies  for  the  future  of 
federalism.  Old  ideas  will  not  satisfy  the 
vitality  of  this  modern  generation. 

The  Senator's  careful  comm,ents  are 
impressive  and  timely.  Even  if  we  dis- 
cover the  root  causes  of  our  social  prob- 
lems, we  cannot  have  effective  govern- 
ment action,  where  that  is  appropriate, 
unless  we  have  an  effective  governing 
process.  It  is  clear  to  me,  and  to  many 
others,  I  think,  that  in  order  to  have  the 
most  economical,  efficient,  and  effective 
government,  we  must  begin  to  strengthen 
our  Stale  and  local  governments. 

Senator  Baker  argues  persuasively  for 
an  immediate  beginning  of  some  sort  of 
Federal  revenue-sharing  program  that 
will  begin  the  job  of  revitalizing  our  State 
and  local  governments.  Both  the  junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and  I  are  firm 
believers  in  revenue  sharing,  and  have 
introduced  bills  to  achieve  this  purpose. 
Senator  Baker  in  his  short  tenure  in 
the  Senate  has  already  -distinguished 
himself  in  the  field  of  intergovernmental 
relations.  His  contributions  to  the  Inter- 
governmental Relations  Subcommittee  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee, 
on  which  I  serve  as  the  ranking  minority 
member,  have  been  invaluable.  He  has 
served  as  a  diligent  and  hard-woriclng 
member  of  the  minority  while  at  the  same 
time  working  closely  with  the  majority  in 
an  effort  to  secure  sound,  feasible  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  Senator 
Baker's  challenging  address  should  be 
read  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  di- 
rection to  be  taken  if  we  are  to  assure  for 
this  country  a  strong  Federal  system  of 
government.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Our  Nation  today  is  In  the  midst  of  a  his- 
toric reappraisal  of  our  government  and  our 
federalism.  There  are  exciting  developments 
m  the  crucial  dialogue  about  what  New  Dl- 
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ractlon  our  partnership  of  governments  must 
chart  for  the  future 

The  dialogue  and  discussion  la  not  new, 
but  there  Is  an  unmistakable  newness  in  Its 
tone  and  In  Its  spirit.  And  there  Is  a  new  em- 
phasis. Rather  than  asking  what  to  do,  or 
whether  to  do  It,  the  Nation  is  more  and 
more  talking  about  hotc  we  shall  do  It.  And 
I  think  the  new  tone  th--  rew  spirit  and  the 
new  emphasis  is  refreshing  and  healthy  for 
the  nation.  For  too  long  the  debate  on  fed- 
eralism has  been  dominated  by  those  who 
resist  almost  any  involvement  by  government 
in  almost  any  effort,  and  those  who  seem  al- 
ways to  Insist,  with  sort  nt  a  knee-jerk  re- 
action, that  every  new  problem  should  be  met 
with  a  highly  specific,  highly  categorical,  and 
highly  regulated  grant-in-aid  from  the  na- 
tional government. 

Signs  of  Interest  In  this  crucial  dialogue 
are  more  and  more  .apparent  The  Senate 
Subcommittees  chaired  by  Senators  Muskle 
and  Rlblcoff — of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
member — have  been  holding  hearings  which 
might  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  this 
reappraisal  of  the  role  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  of  the  states,  cities,  and  counties  In 
creating  the  kind  of  balanced  and  vigorous 
federallnn  which  brings  out  the  most 
imaginative  efforts  of  all  of  Its  cltizens^not 
Just  the  best  plans  of  a  bigger  bureaucracy 

The  tensions  caused  In  many  communities 
by  wholly  new  anti-poverty  agenclee  created 
out  of  the  whims  and  wisdom  of  Washington 
have  added  to  the  buUd-up  of  support  for  a 
reappraisal  of  American  federalism  of  the 
mld-'80's. 

The  Committee  for  E»:onomlc  Development 
and  the  National  Association  of  Counties 
have  contributed  to  the  dialogue  by  develop- 
ing Invaluable  studies  on  modernizing  state 
and  local  government. 

Even  from  the  most  tragic  parts  cf  our 
dally  Uvea  comes  stimulus  for  the  reappraisal 
of  federalism  The  war  In  Vietnam  has 
brought  about  a  virtual  moratorium  on  re- 
flex-type federal  catei^orlcal  gran's  and  has 
given  us  time  to  think  more  clearly  and 
rationally  about  the  future.  And  the  riots 
and  destruction,  the  deaths  and  injuries  that 
have  swept  through  many  of  our  cities  In 
the  last  several  days  have  reminded  us  of 
the  need  for  meaningful  and  eiTectlve  govern- 
ment solutions  to  socl.^1  problems,  rather 
than  panaceas  that  only  excite  hopes  which 
must  later  be  crushed. 

The  essential  question  today  Is  the  de- 
livery question,  namely  how  to  deliver  In 
the  beet  way  the  public  services  which  we 
believe  should  be  provided  to  our  citlzen5.  I 
believe  that  we  mu.-^t  endeavor  to  meet  pub- 
lic needs  on  a  basis  which  ijlves  much  greater 
attention  than  in  the  past  to  the  role  that 
the  states,  cities  and  counties  must  play  Only 
In  this  way  can  we  make  certain  that  the 
Job  of  government  gets  d  >ne  <ind  gets  done 
well. 

One  would  think  that  today.  In  1967.  there 
would  not  be  much  opposition  to  suggestions 
for  strengthening  state  and  local  govern- 
menta  and  restriiLtu.'ing  the  federal  relation- 
ship. But  there  are  those  who  still  doubt  the 
capacity  of  state  and  locally  elected  oflBclals 
to  govern.  There  .ire  those  who  still  contend. 
sometimes  only  by  nnpllcation.  th.^t  the  cor- 
rect role  of  a  state  or  local  government.il 
body  Is  as  an  .'dmlnlstratlve  .imi  of  the  ill- 
powerful  nation.il  government  These  persons 
would  prefer  to  catee;onze  states,  cities  .md 
counties  as  mere  "service-stations  of  feder- 
alism." 

I  must  confess  that  I  grow  quite  tired,  and 
often  a  little  Irritated,  at  such  arguments 
Thoae  who  would  deny  st^ite  and  local  gov- 
eruments  a  larger  share  of  the  responsibility 
for  governing  are  U\  ir.g  In  the  past  They  are 
devotees  of  tired,  old  depression  techniques 
which  are  u.seless  in  space-age  America  And 
In  today's  debat«  over  techniques  of  govern- 
ment, these  apostles  of  the  thirties  should 
be  seen  as  what  ihey  really  are.  guardians  of 


the  status  quo.  and  obstacles  to  progress  in 
feuerallsm 

I  prefer  to  believe,  as  I  think  you  do.  that 
the  nation  should  leave  to  priv.ite  initiative 
what  It  can.  should  next  use  the  level  of 
ijovernment  closest  to  the  convmunity  for  all 
that  It  can.  and.  finally,  should  reserve  for 
the  strong  national  government  only  those 
clearly  national  responsibilities  which  state 
and  local  governments  cannot  adequately 
perform  P\irther.  I  believe  thut  these  levels 
of  government  do  not  work  independently; 
for  our  feder.iilsm  is  not  like  a  neatly  struc- 
tured three-layer  cake  Rather,  our  federal- 
ism has  the  complexity  of  a  swirling  marble 
cake,  producing  partnerships  of  Innumerable 
forms  and  shapes  capable  of  stimulating  and 
rt'ie.ising  the  im.iginatlon  of  all  levels  of 
t;ovemment  for  the  m"8t  effective  Job  of 
governing. 

Tlie  most  Impressive  argtiment  in  support 
of  the  Increa.sed  importance  of  local  and 
stiite  government  is.  of  course,  close  scrutiny 
of  what  they  are  able  to  do  now  Bold  In- 
novations are  being  made  in  county  govern- 
ment As  a  Tennessean  and  as  a  strong  be- 
liever in  modernized  county  government.  I 
am  proud  of  what  has  been  accomplished  In 
Nashville,  a  city  whose  new  county  metro- 
politan government  lead.s  the  nation  In  In- 
novation In  ..'unp  I,!  U)fi2.  .ifter  12  year;;  of 
working  for  this  reform,  the  voters  est.ib- 
ll.ohert  Metropolitan  Nashville-Davidson 
County."  This  is  one  unit  under  a  strong 
mayor-council  government,  and  It  has 
meant  eliminating  separate  school  districts, 
road,  and  police  departments  and  consoli- 
dating 87  dep.irtments  and  agencies  down  to 
a  streamJlned  2.'5 

The  Nashville  plan  closely  follows  the  July 
1966  report  of  the  Committee  lor  Economic 
Development  on  "Modernizing  Local  Gov- 
ernment "  That  report  calls  for  "reconsti- 
tuted county  governments  as  the  basic 
framework  for  handling  area-wide  problems" 
m  situations  where  i  single  county  contains 
ill  or  most  or  the  metropolitan  area  a.s  does 
Tennessee's  Davidson  County  This  Is  a  posi- 
tion which  I  know  NACO  embraces,  md  I  be- 
lieve It  signifies  the  essential  role  which 
counties  can  play  In  many  areas  of  the  na- 
tion 

States,  too.  have  a  vital  and  growing  role 
m  our  federalism,  and  I  for  one  am  struck 
by  the  modernization  strides  which  have 
been  made  by  many  states  in  the  past  five 
years  Constitution.U  revision  Is  moving 
ahead  In  many  states.  Modern  budget  data 
processing  systems  have  been  adopted. 
School  districts  have  been  pared  down  More 
professional  talents  and  a  higher  caliber 
elected  leadership  have  emerged  on  the 
scene  in  many  states  I  am  honored  today  to 
be  on  the  platform  with  Governor  Romney. 
who  has  courageously  demonstrated  that 
state  governments  can  be  strong,  imagina- 
tive and  vital,  and  Governor  Agnew.  who  in 
a  few  short  months  has  established  himself 
as  a  chief  executive  who  acts  upon  a  strong 
belief  that  a  modern  state  government  can 
be  an  active  and  important  servant  of  the 
people 

The  momentum  Is  gaining,  not  Just  in 
ft.scal  responses  tf>  growing  needs  but  In 
political  modernization  as-,  well  Much  re- 
mains to  be  done,  by  the  states,  by  localities, 
by  counties  But.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
role  wliich  the  federal  government  must  play 
is  to  assist  and  support  this  reform,  not 
stifle  It  as  has  too  often  been  the  case  In 
the  past. 

In  this  respect.  It  is  Important  to  nmem- 
ber.  and  to  emphasize  again  and  again,  that 
It  Is  not  enoutfh  merely  to  spp.ik  of  themes 
and  directions  when  we  are  dealing  with  the 
future  of  federalism  The  laboratory,  of 
course.  Is  absolutelv  essenil.il  And  flowery 
phr  ises,  promises  ,ind  platitudes,  hastily  con- 
trived conunls.'Jons  and  long  conferences  all 
have  their  place  But  what  we  need  most 
todav  ii  to  face  the  hard  realities  and  actu- 


ally Implement  bold  new  innovations  in  fed- 
eralism. Particularly  on  the  national  govern- 
ment level,  I  find  a  distressingly  small 
amount  of  such  innovation. 

Let  me  briefly  dl.scuss  with  you  one  exam- 
ple of  what  I  am  talking  about  There  seems 
to  be  general  agreement,  and  I  think  quite 
properly  so  that  during  the  next  decade 
the  nation  wlU  commit  a  much  larger  share 
of  its  federally  collected  revenues  to  helping 
state  and  local  governments  solve  their  prob- 
lems. The  President  has  suggested  that  such 
aid,  which  now  amounts  to  about  817  bil- 
lion, will  quadruple  within  five  yeirs  to  near- 
ly $60  billion.  I.  for  one,  and  I  think  there 
are  many  who  aeree.  believe  that  to  parcel 
out  this  amount  of  money  through  the  maze 
of  more  than  400  highly  restrictive,  cate- 
gorical grant-in-aid  programs  which  we  have 
today,  would  not  only  not  work  effectively, 
but  would  sound  the  death  knell  of  effec- 
tive and  respon.slble  local  government. 

Therefore  I  strongly  favor  a  program  of 
no-strlngs-attached  federal  revenue  sharing 
as  the  centerpiece  of  a  balanced  and  rational 
program  which  would  strengthen,  rather 
than  destroy,  federalism  a.-^  state  and  local 
governments  assume  more  and  more  respon- 
sibility. By  providing  state  and  local  govern- 
ments with  more  resources,  we  can  unleash 
their  lmagin,uion  to  tackle  the  tough  prob- 
lems that  they  are  best  equipped  to  deal 
with 

My  major  effort  as  a  United  States  Senator 
has  been  to  encour.ige  the  immediate  be- 
ginning of  some  sort  of  federal-revenue  shar- 
ing program  During  my  first  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  introduced  a  bill,  S. 
1236,  which  I  believe  could  provide  such  a 
sen-Jible  beginning. 

I  am  delighted  that  NACO— and  increas- 
ingly other  Influential  groups  and  political 
leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  political  spec- 
trum— also  support  this  position.  Public 
opinion  polls  show  that  more  than  70  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  support  this 
concept,  a  phenomenon  which  has  been  re- 
flected in  Congress  where  ne^irly  100  different 
revenue-sharing  bills  have  been  Introduced 
by  both  Republicans  and  Democrats. 

The  reaction  of  this  Administration  to  this 
proposal  to  strengthen  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments has  been.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  com- 
pl'^tely  negative. 

No  one  program,  even  one  us  bold  as  reve- 
nue-sharing. Is  the  one  answer  For  the  cities 
and  for  the  counties  which  encompass  met- 
ropolitan areas — I  also  believe  we  should  re- 
shape the  now-too-speclflc  'mfxiel  cities" 
program  to  help  all  metropolitan  areas  on 
the  basis  of  need  This  aid.  too.  must  en- 
courage flexibility  and  better  planning.  It 
must  not  be  based,  however,  on  plans  alone, 
but  upon  the  real  and  pressing  needs  of  the 
poor  In  the  core  of  r.ome  of  our  nation's  too- 
long  neglected  metropolitan  areas. 

Neither  can  one  policy  Instrument  do  this 
Job  Tax  policy  which  brings  private  Industry 
into  the  vital  work  of  building  better  hous- 
ing for  the  poor  should  be  used  to  make  the 
rebuilding  of  deteriorated  urban  and  rural 
fireas  a  true  partnership  of  government  and 
business.  Many  larger  businesses  are  explor- 
ing these  potentials  and  were  greatly  disap- 
pointed when  In  mld-1966  the  so-called 
"Woods  Hole  Pl.an"  for  setting  up  COMSAT- 
styled  public-private  housing  corporations 
was  rejected  by  the  Administration. 

Standardization  and  simplification  of  ex- 
isting federal  aids  is  long  overdue  and  now 
seems  finally  to  be  recognized. 

Thus,  a  three-level  kind  of  strategy  has 
emerged  and.  despite  the  pressures  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam,  some  of  It  should  be  Im- 
plemented now:  First,  there  should  be  a 
modest  beginning  to  federal  revenue-shar- 
ing, which  would  be  a  basis  for  making 
more  general  and  flexible  the  inevitable  In- 
creased aid  to  help  all  states  and  localities; 
second,  we  can  Initiate  flexible  and  broad 
approaches  for  dealing  with   the  real   needs 
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of  our  deteriorating  urban  areas;  private 
Industry  should  be  Involved  In  this  process; 
and,  third,  there  should  be  a  major  effort 
to  rationalize  and  streamline  the  loosely  de- 
fined federal  categorical  grant-in-aid  sys- 
tem so  that  It  does  not  hamstring  leader- 
ship and  hold  back  progress  where  it  can 
be.  and  is  being  made; 

Finally.  I  would  urge  that  some  appropri- 
ate organization  be  established  now  to 
bring  associations  like  NACO,  Into  the  proc- 
ess of  evaluating  and  shaping  big  policy 
alternatives  that  will  be  possible  when  the 
war  ends  or  Vietnam  spending  levels  off.  The 
group  should  also  include  governors,  mayors 
and  related  and  Interested  groups.  The  re- 
suits  should  be  made  known  for  all  to  study 
and  evaluate. 

In  short,  the  restructuring  of  our  gov- 
ernment and  our  federalism  should  be 
pushed  to  the  top  of  our  list  of  national 
domestic  priorities,  for  the  business  of  mak- 
ing government  effective  is  the  first  step  In 
attacking  the  plethora  of  social  problems 
that  are  accompanying  our  ascent  into  the 
revolutionary  space-age.  We  must  take  bold 
and  Innovative  steps  now.  The  nation  can  no 
longer  .ifford  to  postpone  shaping  new  tools 
and  techniques,  new  ideas  and  philosophies 
lor  the  future  of  federalism.  Old  ideas  will 
not  satisfy  the  vitality  of  this  modern 
generation. 

I 

THE  POPES  PLEA  FOR  POOR 
NATIONS 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier in  tiie  year  Pope  Paul  VI  addressed 
an  encyclical  letter  to  all  men  of  good 
will  concerning  the  development  of  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  It  is  an  afBrmation  of 
the  universal  solidarity  of  men  and  of  the 
urgent  need  for  International  coopera- 
tion and  international  Institutions  for 
development.  He  states  his  belief  that 
the  social  and  economic  development  of 
the  poor  nations  is  both  a  moral  duty 
and  also  an  essential  step  to  peace  among 
nations. 

The  Senate  will  soon  begin  debate  on 
the  foreign  aid  bill.  The  case  made  by 
Pope  Paul  for  assistance  to  the  poor  na- 
tions is  related  to  this  issue.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  text  of  the  en- 
cyclical be  printed  in  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  a  comment  on  it  entitled 
"The  Pope's  Plea  for  Poor  Nations,"  writ- 
ten by  Benjamin  L.  Masse,  and  published 
in  America  for  August  5. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  America,  Aug.  5,  1967] 

The  Pope's  Plea  for  Poor  Nations 

(By  Benjamin  L.  Masse) 

So  much  dust  has  been  raised  about  a  few 
paragraphs  In  Pope  Paul's  "On  the  Develop- 
fnent  of  Peoples"  that  we  may  be  In  some 
danger  of  falling  to  see  the  encyclical  In  per- 
spective. 

It  Is  unquestionably  a  major  document, 
committing  the  resources  of  the  Church  to 
the  eradication  of  poverty  on  a  global  scale 
and  bestowing  Its  blessing  on  secular  Initia- 
tives toward  the  same  goal.  It  Is  a  moving 
appeal,  not  only  to  Catholics  but  to  all  men, 
to  regard  the  socio-economic  development  of 
poor  countries  both  as  a  moral  duty  and  an 
essential  condition  of  world  peace.  ("The 
way  to  peace,"  the  Pope  writes,  "lies  in  the 
area  of  development.")  Set  against  a  histor- 
ical background.  It  brings  to  a  climax  an 
evolution  of  the  Church's  social  teaching  that 
started  with  Pope  Plus  xn  during  World  War 
n  and  was  notably  enriched  by  Pope  John 
XXin  Eind  the  Fathers  of  the  Vatican  Ooun- 


cil — an  evolution  that  has  proceeded  from 
an  almost  exclusive  emphasis  on  Justice  with- 
in nations  to  an  overriding  concern  for  jus- 
tice among  them. 

Despite  flurries  of  criticism,  here  and 
abroad,  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  English 
and  Latin  versions  of  the  original  French 
text,  the  encyclical  was  very  well  received. 
It  may  be  worthwhile  to  consider  here  a  small 
sample  of  the  favorable  comment,  since  it 
will  then  be  readily  apparent  that  the  encyc- 
lical, regardless  of  efforts  to  belittle  It  or 
turn  it  to  partisan  ideological  advantage, 
touched  a  responsive  chord  and  has  rich 
possibilities  of  good. 

First  of  all,  the  reaction  at  the  United  Na- 
tions was  heartwarming. 

Secretary  General  U.  Thant  welcomed  It 
personally  as  a  "very  wise  appeal."  "It  has 
been  received  in  all  quarters  of  the  UN,"  he 
told  reporters,  "with  positive  interest." 

Paul  Hoffman,  director  of  the  UN  De- 
velopment Program,  said:  "The  whole  world 
must  welcome  the  vigorous  advocacy  of  global 
development  expressed  by  His  Holiness  Pope 
Paul  VI.  The  cause  for  which  he  so  eloquently 
pleads  is  clearly  in  the  common  Interests 
of  the  entire  world  community." 

In  Rome,  where  he  called  a  press  con- 
ference, the  head  of  the  UN  Food  and  Agri- 
cultural Organization.  B.  R.  Sen  of  India, 
told  reporters:  "The  completeness  with 
which  it  examines  problems  of  national 
building  as  an  international  challenge  can- 
not fall  to  reach  every  sector  of  the  advanced 
as  well  as  the  developing  countries.  We  have 
every  confidence  it  will  bring  new  hope  to 
those  who  still  must  receive  help  and  a  new 
sense  of  purpose  to  those  who  are  in  a 
position  to  give  it." 

Leading  newspapers  of  the  world  were  also 
laudatory. 

The  London  Times  said  that  the  Pope, 
"with  a  dash  long  absent  from  his  formal 
pronouncements,"  had  Issued  a  "crisp  and 
urgent  call  for  action."  The  encyclical,  it 
added,   was   "appropriately   timed." 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  though  disap- 
pointed over  the  encyclical's  treatment  of  the 
population  problem  (as  was  the  Times),  said 
nevertheless:  "Its  detachment  and  the 
quality  of  much  of  its  reasoning  will  give  it 
authority  independent  of  its  spiritual  au- 
thority among  Roman  Catholics." 

The  New  York  Tim^s  was  similarly  im- 
pressed by  the  quality  of  the  Pope's  thought. 
The  economic  philosophy  of  the  encyclical,  it 
wrote,  "is  sophisticated,  comprehensive  and 
penetrating,  and  it  shows  a  profound  grasp 
of  the  problems  of  developed  versus  under- 
developed countries  in  their  technical  as 
well  as  moral  and  religious  aspects." 

Le  Figaro,  famous  conservative  Parisian 
dally,  thought  that  the  encyclical  shed  "new 
light  on  the  problems  of  capitalism,  prop- 
erty. Industry  and  labor"  and  welcomed  the 
Pope's  idea  of  a  world-vride  fund  to  "wage 
war  on  misery." 

From  Madrid  to  Moscow,  from  Manila  to 
Buenos  Aires,  the  press,  even  when  It  had 
reservations,  broadly  agreed  with  L'Unita,  the 
Italian  Communist  daily,  that  Populorum 
Progressio,  to  use  the  Latin  title,  was  of 
"capital  importance  to  the  world."  "With 
this  great  encyclical,"  said  Radio  Prague, 
not  without  the  usual  tendentious  note, 
"the  Church  returns  to  its  original  prin- 
ciples of  authentic  Christianity." 

Perhaps  of  even  greater  significance  for 
the  future  was  the  uniformly  friendly  re- 
sponse of  religious  leaders. 

From  Geneva.  Dr.  Eugene  Carson  Blake, 
general  secretary  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  hailed  the  document  as  a  "chart 
and  charter  of  the  road"  to  a  "world  com- 
munity of  peace."  He  welcomed  the  papal 
invitation  to  Join  hands  In  a  great  and  press- 
ing cause:  "All  Christian  churches  and,  I 
am  sure,  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
long  active  In  the  work  of  development  for 
peace,   will  welcome  the  invitation  to  col- 


laborate ...  In  surveying  the  route.  In  lay- 
ing the  foundations  and  in  smoothing  the 
way." 

Even  before  Dr.  Blake  spoke.  Dr.  Arthur  S. 
Flemming.  president  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  described  the  encyclical  as 
"an  outstanding  document  and  one  of  great 
significance  to  the  life  of  the  Church." 
He  called  on  all  NCC's  34  Protestant  and 
Orthodox  members  to  give  It  "Immediate 
and  careful  study."  He  was  sure  It  would 
faciir.ate  "meaningful  dialogue  between 
leaders  of  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Cath- 
olic Churches." 

The  feasibility  of  Increased  dialogue  was 
also  emphasized  In  Geneva,  where  Rev.  Paul 
Abrecht.  executive  secretary  of  the  WCC's 
Department  on  Church  and  Society,  said 
that  'the  prospect  of  a  united  Christian  so- 
cial thinking  on  a  broader  range  than  ever 
before  seemed  possible."  He  buttressed  his 
case  by  citing  seven  "striking  similarities" 
between  the  teaching  of  Pope  Paul  and  the 
conclusions  of  last  year's  World  Conference 
on  Church  and  Society. 

Jewish  leaders  Indicated  that  the  dialogue 
could  easily  be  expanded.  "Every  religionist, 
every  humanist,  every  man  and  woman  of 
good  will."  said  Rabbi  .Jacob  J.  Weinsteln, 
president  of  the  Central  Conference  of  Amer- 
ican Rabbis,  "can  hail  this  declaration  as 
one  of  the  heartwarming  utterances  of  this 
^  dark  period  In  our  world  history."  And 
Rabbi  Balfour  Brlckner,  director  of  the  Com- 
.mission  on  Interfalth  Activities  of  the  Union 
of  American  Hebrew  Congregations,  added: 
"It  is  a  ringing  challenge  to  the  power  peo- 
ple of  the  world.  It  demonstrates  the  cour- 
age and  leadership  In  practical  affairs  which 
men  have  the  right  to  expect  from  religion 
in  the  20th  century.  The  encyclical  moves 
the  Church  into  the  forward  ranks  of  the 
progre.ssive  and  socially  significant." 

This  sample  of  comment  on  Pope  Paul's 
encyclical,  limited  though  it  is,  shows  that 
the  document  has  merit,  on  the  technical  as 
well  as  ethical  level,  and  great  Importance  for 
our  times.  What,  then,  are  we  to  make  of 
the  criticisms  of  the  document?  How  legiti- 
mate are  they?  Do  they  raise  a  serious  doubt 
about  its  value  as  an  inspiring  Christian 
answer  to  one  of  the  most  urgent  problems 
of  our  times? 

In  addition  to  dlfllculties  with  translations 
of  the  original  text,  the  criticism  has  focused 
on  three  areas:  the  treatment  of  the  demo- 
graphic problem,  the  emphasis  on  responsi- 
bilities of  rich  and  poor  nations,  and  a  judg- 
ment on  the  morality  of  economic  systems. 

With  respect  to  translations,  one  must  con- 
cede that  a  few  mistakes  were  made  In  the 
Latin  and  English  versions  that  obscure  or 
distort  the  meaning  of  the  French  original. 
Though  regretable,  these  errors  are  scarcely 
of  earth-shaking  Importance.  To  attempt  to 
make  It  seem  as  If  they  are  Is  to  miss  the 
forest  for  the  trees.  We  can  hope,  as  America 
said  editorially  on  May  20.  that  eventually 
the  Vatican  will  recognize  the  original  text 
of  an  encyclical,  no  matter  what  Its  language, 
as  the  "authentic  one."  For  our  present  pur- 
pose, It  is  enough  to  say  1)  that  the  original 
drafts  of  Populorum  Progressio  were  all  in 
French,  and  that  It  was  the  French  text  that 
Pope  Paul,  on  Feb.  20,  approved  for  publi- 
cation; and  2)  that  by  and  large  the  English 
text  authorized  by  the  Vatican  is  faithful 
to  the  original  and  can  be  read  with  confi- 
dence and  cited  vrtth  a  large  measure  of 
authority. 
To  turn,  then,  to  more  serious  matters. 
Much  of  the  secular  press.  Including  the 
London  Times,  Le  Monde  of  Paris  and  the 
New  York  Times,  felt  let  down  because  the 
Pope,  as  Le  Monde  said,  was  merely  "conven- 
tional" In  dealing  with  birth  control.  Part 
of  the  church  press,  notably  the  Anglican 
Church  Times,  shared  that  feeling.  Though 
a  few  editors  welcomed  the  statement  that 
governments  may  legitimately  concern  them- 
selves with  population  control,  and  regarded 
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thU  aa  a  sign  of  progress  in  the  Church's 
thinking,  they  generally  agreed  with  the 
Judgment  of  the  London  Tima  that  in  the 
encyclical  "demographic  policy  la  not  defined 
as  confidently  aa  economic  policy." 

From  the  point  of  view  of  men  who  see 
nothing  morally  wrong  in  the  responsible 
use  of  contraceptives,  and  who  .ire  persuaded 
at  the  same  time  th.it  lower  birth  rates  .ire 
essential  to  the  development  of  some  poor 
countries,  criticism  of  that  kind  is  certainly 
reasonable  and  understandable  Some  might 
even  consider  It  legitimate  In  the  sense  that 
it  points  to  a  weakness  In  the  encyclical  Even 
If  that  Is  granted  however  the  encycllc.il 
remains  a  solid,  noble  and  moving  appeal  to 
the  world's  conscience 

One  can  also  concede  some  substance  to 
the  complaint  that  the  Holy  Father  does  not 
sufficiently  stress  the  duties  of  poor  countries 
to  help  themselves  He  certainly  does  not 
Ignore  the  Issue,  however  In  HO  for  Instance 
he  deplores  the  scandalous  gap  In  m  my  of 
the  poor  countries  between  a  small,  affluent 
minority  and  the  poverty-stricken  masses 
In  the  following  paragraph  he  refers  to  the 
cruel  conflict  between  traditional  socl.il  in- 
stitutions and  the  demands  of  modern  tech- 
nological progress  with  the  older  people  re- 
luctant to  abandon  the  ways  of  their  an- 
cestors and  younger  people  eager  to  embrace 
new  techniques 

In  !24,  the  Pope  assails  certain  systems  of 
land  tenure,  going  so  far  as  to  approve  ex- 
propriation when  the  common  good  requires 
Itr  He  Is  also  critical  of  those  rich  people 
who.  instead  of  putting  their  capital  to  work 
at  home,  shift  It  abroad 

In  other  sections  of  the  encyclical  the  Pope 
emphaalzes  the  duty  of  poor  countries  to 
guarantee  efficient  use  of  the  aid  given  them 
(j59).  condemns  an  exaggerated  national- 
ism that  impedes  economic  progress  i562> 
and  expresses  grief  over  racial  and  tribal 
rivalries  that  sow  hatred  Incite  to  civil  wars 
and  keep  peoples  from  collaborating  for  the 
well-being  of  all  d  63)  Finally,  there  occurs 
the  flat  statement:  "The  peoples  themselves 
have  the  prime  responsibility  to  work  for 
their  own  development"   ( 5  77  i 

That  may  not  satisfy  tax-paying  citizens  of 
donor  countrleB.  who  are  keenly  aware  of  the 
corruption,  waste  and  hypersen-sltlvlty  that 
combine  to  make  foreign  aid.  In  too  many 
cases,  a  dlallluslonlr.g  experience  But  let 
the  point  pass.  The  greater  obligation  today 
rest*  on  the  rich  countries,  and  It  is  to  them 
that  Populorum  Progrexno  is  mainly  ad- 
dreaaed. 

We  come  then  to  the  Jlnal  charge,  that  the 
encyclical  U  hostile  to  private  enterprise. 
that  It  advocates,  to  quote  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  "warmed-over  Marxism." 

That  criticism  8e«nr\s  to  me  completely 
without  fotmdatlon  It  is  based  either  on  a 
hasty  reading  of  the  encycllca:.  or  on  a  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  Church's  social  teaching. 
or  on  Ignorance  of  Marxism — or  on  gome 
combination  of  all  of  these  The  fact  is  that 
Popuiorwm  PTOffresaio  Is  no  more  antlcapl- 
talist,  or  pro-Soclallst  -  no  more  Inimical  to 
private  property,  the  profit  motive  and  com- 
petitive markets — than  aaiy  of  the  other 
•odo-economlc  documents  of  the  Popes  In 
all  theae  respects.  Pope  Paul  Is  In  the  tradi- 
tion of  Leo  xm.  Plus  XI.  Plus  XII  and  John 

xxm. 

Beginning  with  Rerum  SovaTum  in  1891. 
the  Church  has  consistently  rejected  eco- 
nomic liberalism  (laissez-faire  capitalism) 
aa  Irreconcilable  with  divine  law.  iTo  that 
extent,  Leo  xni  was  no  less  'radical"  than 
Karl  Marx.)  What  this  means  is  that  the 
Church  condemned:  li  a  concept  of  private 
property  that  denied  Its  social  character; 
a>  a  concept  of  competition  that  made  It  the 
aol*  directive  force  In  the  economy,  and  3) 
ft  concept  of  society  that  made  of  govern- 
ment a  sort  of  passive  policeman,  with  no 
authority  to  Intervene  poslUvely  in  the  econ- 
omy In  behalf  of  the  common  good 


None  of  this  means  that  the  Church  rejects 
capitalism  as  such  ( that  Is.  a  system  based 
on  private  ownership  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction) or  sees  no  virtue  In  competition  and 
free  markets,  or  favors  a  government-domi- 
nated economy.  It  certainly  df)es  not  mean 
that  the  Church  condemns  private  owner- 
ship On  all  these  basic  points,  the  Church 
Is  at  loggerheads  with  Marxian  socialism. 

Even  those  unfamiliar  with  the  develop- 
ment of  papal  social  teaching  should  be  able 
to  understand  much  of  this  from  the  text  of 
Populcjrum  Progressio  Itself. 

Pope  Paul  does  not  say.  as  Marxl.sts  would, 
that  Individual  Initiative  and  competition 
cannot  make  an  imporUtnt.  even  essential, 
contribution  to  the  development  of  poor  na- 
tions. He  merely  Insists  that  they  cannot  do 
the  Job  alone.  Actually,  he  exhorts  govern- 
ments to  associate  private  Initiative  with  the 
work  of  development,  since  by  so  doing  they 
win  avoid  the  "danger  of  complete  collectiv- 
ization or  of  arbitrary  planning."  He  gives 
government  a  critically  important  role  In  for- 
eign assistance,  as.  Indeed,  we  all  do.  but  not 
an  unlimited  one  i  j  33 1 . 

So  far  as  free  trade  goes,  the  Holy  Father 
does  not  reject  it  among  equals  He  describes 
It.  in  fact,  as  "an  Incentive  to  progress  and 
a  reward  for  effort  "  He  only  insists  that, 
where  great  inequalities  exist  between 
traders,  'prices  that  are  'freely"  set  In  the 
market  can  produce  unfair  results"  I J  58). 
Consequently,  special  arrangements  must  be 
made  so  that  trade  between  rich  and  poor 
countries  will  be  '  subject  to  the  demands  of 
social  Justice  ■  (  S  59  i 

Nor  Is  the  Pope  opp<5sed  to  private  property 
When  he  talks  about  expropriation  .if  big  and 
largely  Idle  landed  estates,  he  Is  not  con- 
demning ownership,  but  only  Its  abuse.  In 
the  context,  he  is  advocating  a  redistribution 
of  private  ownership,  not  Its  elimination. 

Earlier  In  the  encyclical,  the  Pope  had  given 
the  fundamental  moral  principle  that  dic- 
tates the  Church's  doctrine  on  private  prop- 
erty and  all  private  economic  activity. 

Citing  the  biblical  teaching  that  the  whole 
of  creation  is  meant  for  man.  Pope  Paul  con- 
tinues. If  the  world  is  made  to  furnish  each 
individual  with  the  means  of  livelihood  and 
the  mstrunienu  for  his  growth  and  progress, 
each  man  has  therefore  the  right  to  find  in 
the  world  what  Is  necessary  for  himself.  .  . 
All  other  rights  whatsoever,  including  those 
of  property  and  of  free  commerce,  are  to  be 
subordinated   to  this  principle"    i522). 

All  the  capitalist  countries  today  accept 
the  same  principle  None  of  them  supports 
absolute  freedom  of  property  or  trade.  Their 
economies  are  m  truth  mixed  economies,  with 
considerable  public  ownership  and  a  network 
of  regulatory  bodies,  and  only  Marxists, 
mechanically  mouthing  old  slogans,  and  an 
unreconstructed  miiiorltv  of  rugged  Indi- 
vidualists carry  on  the  dusty  19th-century 
fK)lemlc  It  was  nu  accident  that  the  Marxist 
and  the  reactionary  press  both  misread  Pop- 
ulorurn  Progreasio 

For  those  pro-capitalisl  critics  who  had  ac- 
cess only  to  the  English  version  of  the 
encyclical,  there  :.h  a  mitigating  circum- 
stance, though  not  a  major  one  Two  sen- 
tences of  4  26.  which  deals  with  liberal 
capitalism"  were  in.iccurately  translated 
from  the  French  and  could  conceivably  be 
read— If  one  ignored  the  context  and  an  Il- 
luminating f(X)tnote  reference — as  a  Judg- 
ment on  contemporary  private-enterprise 
econ.imies  A  literal  translation  of  the  French 
text  re.Tis  as  follows 

But  a  system  was  unfortunately  con- 
structed on  these  new  conditions  of  society 
that  considered  priiftt  as  the  easentlal  motive 
of  economic  progress,  c  .mpetiliun  as  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  economy,  private  ownership 
of  the  means  of  production  as  an  absolute 
right  without  limits  or  corresponding  social 
obligations  This  unchecked  liberalism  led  to 
the  dictatorship  rightly  denounced  by  Plus 
XI  as  the  source  of  the  'mtemational  Im- 
perialism of  money'  " 


By  shifting  tenses — "has  been  constructed" 
for  "was  constructed";  "considers  "  for  "con- 
sidered"; "leads"  for  "led" — the  English 
translator  obscured  the  obvious  historical 
character  of  the  paragraph.  The  Pope  Is  re- 
ferring to  the  system  of  lalssez-falre  capi- 
talism that  accompanied  the  Industrial  Rev- 
olution and  was  condemned  by  Leo  XIII  in 
1891.  and  whose  consequences,  as  they  ap- 
peared forty  years  later.  Plus  XI  deplored  in 
Quadragesimo  Anno.  Even  to  one  unfamiliar 
with  the  literature,  the  reference  to  Plus  XI 
should  have  Indicated  the  historical  frame- 
work of  the  Pope's  thought.  Furthermore, 
since  the  Pope  goes  on  to  speak  of  a  "certain 
type  of  capitalism  "  whose  "consequences  still 
persist."  it  Is  evident  that  he  has  In  mind  a 
system  that  existed  and  did  its  mischief  In 
the  past. 

Unfortunately,  the  Latin  translation  by 
substituting  "cypiniones"  for  the  French 
■sy.it^me.'  compounded  the  confusion.  Even 
such  a  serious  writer  as  Vermont  Royster, 
editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  was  led  to 
suggest  that  some  of  the  Vatican's  trans- 
lators, presumably  Indulging  a  bias  against 
capitalism,  had  taken  liberties  with  the 
Pope's  thought 

That  Is  all  there  Is  to  the  alleged  antl- 
capltallsm  of  Populorum  Progressio.  It  Is 
much  ado  about  very  little.  That  la  why  the 
knowledgeable  London  Times,  after  noting 
simply  that  Pope  Paul  repeats  the  Church's 
traditional  teaching  on  capitalism,  went  on 
from  there  to  the  heart  of  his  message — the 
application  of  that  teaching  to  problems  con- 
fronting  the  International  community  today. 
The  Time.s  perceptively  observed  that  In  the 
doctrine  of  his  predecessors  the  Pope  finds 
warrant  for  International  commodity  agree- 
ments, soft  loans,  grants-in-aid  and  other 
devices  that  have  no  place  In  a  lalssez-falre 
system  dominated  by  the  quest  for  profit. 

In  a  commencement  address  on  May  27.  at 
the  College  of  St.  Thomas  In  St.  Paul.  Vice 
President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  emphasized 
the  same  thought  With  Pope  Paul,  he  said. 
we  move  beyond  a  preoccupation  with  "social 
Justice  In  a  national  context  ...  to  focus  on 
Justice  In  a  globjil  setting."  And  he  cited 
Populorum  Progrexsio:  "Today  the  principal 
fact  we  must  all  recognize  Is  that  the  social 
questl  m  has  become  world-wide."  (53). 

That  Is  the  glory  of  the  encyclical.  It  ob- 
liges us  to  raise  our  sights-  If  we  would  be 
truly  sons  of  Ood  and  brothers  one  of  an- 
other— beyond  our  own  nation  to  the  com- 
mon good  of  all  the  world  It  warns  us.  sol- 
emnly and  movingly,  that  unless  we  do  so. 
the  peace  we  seek  will  forever  escape  us.  For 
the  development  of  the  poor,  misery-bur- 
dened nations  of  the  world,  which  Is  a  moral 
Imperative.  Is  also.  In  Pope  Paul's  words, 
"the  new  name  for  peace." 

Encyclical  Letter  or  Pope  Paul  VI  "On  the 

Development  or  Peoples" 

Envelopment  of  Peoples 

( 1 )  The  development  of  peoples  has  the 
Church's  close  attention,  particularly  the  de- 
velopment of  those  peoples  who  are  striving 
to  escape  from  hunger,  misery,  endemic  dis- 
eases and  Ignorance;  of  those  who  are  look- 
ing for  a  wider  share  In  the  benefits  of  civili- 
sation and  a  more  active  improvement  of 
their  human  qualities;  of  those  who  are  aim- 
ing purposefully  at  their  complete  fulfilment. 
Following  on  the  Second  Vatican  Ecumenical 
Council  a  renewed  consciousness  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  Gospel  makes  It  her  duty  to 
put  herself  at  the  service  of  all.  to  help  them 
grasp  their  serious  problem  In  all  Its  dimen- 
sions and  to  convince  them  that  solidarity 
In  action  at  this  turning  point  In  human 
history  Is  a  matter  of  urgency 

Social  Teaching  of  the  Popes 

(2 1  Our  predecessors  In  their  great  en- 
cyclicals, Leo  XIII  In  Rerum  Novarum.^  Plus 


'  Cf.  Acta  Leonia  Xm,  t.  XI  (1893) ,  pp.  91- 
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XI  In  Quadragesima  Anno  *  and  John  XXUZ 
In  Mater  et  Magistra  »  and  Pacem  in  Terris  * — 
not  to  mention  the  messages  of  Plus  XII '  to 
the  world — did  not  fall  In  the  duty  of  their 
ofBce  of  shedding  the  light  of  the  Ctospel  on 
the  social  questions  of  their  times. 

The  Principal  Pact 

(3)  Today  the  principal  fact  that  we  must 
all  recognise  Is  that  the  social  question  has 
become  world-wide.  John  XXIH  stated  this 
in  unambiguous  terms '  and  the  Council 
echoed  him  in  its  Pastoral  Constitution  on 
Tfie  Church  in  the  Modern  World.'  This 
teaching  Is  Important  and  Its  application 
urgent.  Today  the  peoples  in  hunger  are 
making  a  dramatic  appeal  to  the  peoples 
blessed  with  abundance.  The  Church  shud- 
ders at  this  cry  of  anguish  and  calls  each 
one  to  give  a  loving  response  of  charity  to 
this  bother's  cry  for  help. 

Our  Journeys 

(4)  Before  We  became  Pope,  two  Jour- 
neys, to  Latin  America  In  1960  and  to  Africa 
in  1962,  brought  Us  Into  direct  contact  with 
the  acute  problems  pressing  on  continents 
full  of  life  and  hope.  Then  on  becoming 
Father  of  all  We  made  further  Journeys,  to 
the  Holy  Land  and  India,  and  were  able  to 
see  and  virtually  touch  the  very  serious  dif- 
ficulties besetting  peoples  of  long-standing 
civilisations  who  are  at  grips  with  the  prob- 
lem of  development.  While  the  Second  Vat- 
ican Ecumenical  Council  was  being  held  In 
Rome,  providential  circumstances  permitted 
Us  to  address  in  person  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations,  and  We  pleaded 
the  cause  of  poor  peoples  before  this  dis- 
tinguished body. 

Justice  and  Peace 

(5)  Then  quite  recently,  in  Our  desire 
to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Council  and 
give  specific  expression  to  the  Holy  See's 
contribution  to  this  great  cause  of  peoples 
in  development.  We  considered  It  Our  duty 
to  set  up  a  Pontifical  Commission  In  the 
Church's  central  administration,  charged 
with  "bringing  to  the  whole  of  God's  People 
the  full  knowledge  of  the  part  expected  of 
them  at  the  present  time,  so  as  to  further 
the  progress  of  poorer  peoples,  to  encourage 
social  Justice  among  nations,  to  offer  to  less 
developed  nations  the  means  whereby  they 
can  further  their  own  progress  "  -;  its  name, 
which  Is  also  Its  programme,  is  Justice  and 
Peace.  We  think  that  this  can  and  should 
bring  together  men  of  good  will  with  our 
Catholic  sons  and  our  Christian  brothers. 
So  It  Is  to  all  that  We  address  this  solemn 
appeal  for  concrete  action  towards  man's 
complete  development  and  the  development 
of  all  mankind. 

PART  I.  rOR   MAN'S  COMPLETE  DEVELOPMB^JT 

1.  The  data  of  the  problem 
Men's  Aspirations 
(6)  Freedom  from  misery,  the  greater  as- 
surance of  finding  subsistence,  health  and 
fixed  employment;  an  increased  share  of  re- 
sponsibility without  oppression  of  any  kind 
and  in  security  from  situations  that  do  vio- 
lence to  their  dignity  as  men;  better  educa- 


'Cf.  i4ilS  23   (1931).  pp.  177-228. 

'  Cf .  AAS  63  ( 1961 ) .  pp.  401-64. 

'Ct.AAS  65  { 1963 ) .  pp.  267-304. 

'Cf.  In  particular  the  Radio  Message  of 
June  1,  1941,  for  the  60th  anniversary  of 
Rerum  Novarum,  In  AAS  33  (1941),  pp.  195- 
205;  Christmas  Radio  Message  of  1942,  in 
AAS  35  (1943).  pp.  9-24;  Address  to  a  group 
of  workers  on  the  anniversary  of  Rerum 
Novarum.  May  14.  1953.  In  AAS  45  (1953).  pp. 
402-8. 

•Cf.  Encyclical  Mater  et  Magistra,  May  16. 
1961:  AAS  53  (1961) ,  p.  440. 

'  Gaudium  et  Spes,  nn.  63-72:  AAS  68 
11966),  pp.  1084-94. 

'Motu  Proprlo  Catholicam  Christi  Eccle- 
»wm,  Jan.  6,  1967,  AAS  59  (1967).  p.  27. 


tlon — ^In  brief,  to  seek  to  do  more,  know  more 
and  have  more  In  order  to  be  more:  that  is 
what  men  aspire  to  now  when  a  greater 
number  of  them  are  condemned  to  live  in 
condlUons  that  make  this  lawful  desire  il- 
lusory. Besides,  peoples  who  have  recently 
gained  national  Independence  experience  the 
need  to  add  to  this  political  freedom  a  fit- 
ting autonomous  growth,  social  as  well  as 
economic.  In  order  to  assure  their  citizens 
of  a  full  human  enhancement  and  to  take 
their  rightful  place  with  other  nations. 

Colonisation  and  Colonialism 

( 7 )  Though  insufficient  for  the  Immensity 
and  urgency  of  the  task,  the  means  inher- 
ited from  the  past  are  not  lacking.  It  must 
certainly  be  recognized  that  colonising 
powers  have  often  furthered  their  own  In- 
terests, power  or  glory,  and  that  their  de- 
parture has  sometimes  left  a  precarious 
economy,  bound  up  for  Instance  with  the 
production  of  one  kind  of  crop  whose  market 
prices  are  subject  to  sudden  and  considerable 
variation.  Yet  while  recognising  the  dam- 
age done  by  a  certain  type  of  colonialism 
and  Its  consequences,  one  must  at  the  same 
time  acknowledge  the  qualities  and  achieve- 
ment of  colonisers  who  brought  their  science 
and  technical  knowledge  and  left  beneficial 
results  of  their  presence  In  so  many  under- 
privileged regions.  ITie  structures  established 
by  them  persist,  however  Incomplete  they 
may  be;  they  diminished  Ignorance  and  sick- 
ness, brought  the  benefits  of  communica- 
tions and  Improved  living  conditions. 

(8)  Yet  once  this  Is  admitted,  it  remains 
only  too  true  that  the  resultant  situation 
Is  manifestly  Inadequate  for  facing  the  hard 
reality  of  modem  economics.  Left  to  Itself 
it  works  rather  to  widen  the  differences  in 
the  world's  levels  of  life,  not  to  diminish 
them:  rich  peoples  enjoy  rapid  growth 
whereas  the  poor  develop  slowly.  The  imbal- 
ance Is  on  the  Increase:  some  produce  a  sur- 
plus of  foodstuffs,  other  cruelly  lack  them 
and  see  their  exports  made  uncertain. 

Increasing  Awareness 

(9)  At  the  same  time  social  conflicts  have 
taken  on  world  dimensions.  The  acute  dis- 
quiet which  has  taken  hold  of  the  poor 
classes  In  countries  that  are  becoming  in- 
dustrialised, Is  now  embracing  those  whose 
economy  Is  almost  exclusively  agrarian: 
farming  people,  too.  are  becoming  aware  of 
their  "undeserved  hardship"."  There  is  also 
the  scandal  of  glaring  Inequalities  not  merely 
In  the  enjoyment  of  possessions  but  even 
more  In  the  exercise  of  power.  While  a  small 
restricted  group  enjoys  a  refined  civilisation 
in  certain  regions,  the  remainder  of  the  popu- 
lation, poor  and  scattered.  Is  "deprived  of 
nearly  all  possibility  of  personal  initiative 
and  of  responsibility,  and  oftentimes  even 
its  living  and  working  conditions  are  un- 
worthy of  the  human  person".'" 

Conflict  of  Civilisations 

(10)  Furthermore,  the  conflict  between 
tradlUonal  civilisations  and  the  new  ele- 
ments of  Industrial  civilisation  break  down 
structures  which  do  not  adapt  themselves  to 
new  conditions.  Their  framework,  sometimes 
rigid,  was  the  Indispensable  prop  to  personal 
and  family  life;  older  people  remain  attached 
to  It,  the  yoimg  escape  from  It,  as  from  a 
useless  barrier,  to  turn  eagerly  to  new  forms 
of  life  In  society.  The  conflict  of  the  genera- 
tions Is  made  more  serious  by  a  tragic  dilem- 
ma: whether  to  retain  ancestral  institutions 
and  convictions  and  renounce  progress,  or  to 
admit  techniques  and  civilisations  from  out- 
side and  reject  along  with  the  traditions  of 
the  past  all  their  human  richness.  In  effect, 
the  moral,  spiritual  and  religious  supports  of 
the  past  too  often  give  way  "without  secur- 


ing in  return  any  guarantee  of  a  place  In  the 
new  world. 

Conclusion 

(11)  In  this  confusion  the  temptation  be- 
comes stronger  to  risk  being  swept  away  to- 
wards types  of  messianism  which  give  prom- 
ises but  create  Illusions.  The  resulting  dan- 
gers are  patent:  violent  popular  reactions, 
agitation  towards  Insurrection,  and  a  drift- 
ing towards  totalitarian  ideologies.  Such  are 
the  data  of  the  problem.  Its  seriousness  Is 
evident  to  all. 

2.  The  Church  and  development 
Work  of  the  Missionaries 

(12)  True  to  the  teaching  and  example  of 
her  divine  Founder,  who  cited  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  to  the  poor  as  a  sign  of  His 
mission,"  the  Church  has  never  failed  to 
foster  the  human  progress  of  the  nations  to 
which  she  brings  faith  In  Christ.  Her  mis- 
sionaries have  built,  not  only  churches,  but 
also  hostels  and  hospitals,  schools  and  uni- 
versities. Teaching  the  local  populations  the 
means  of  deriving  the  best  advantages  from 
their  natural  resources,  missionaries  have 
often  protected  them  from  the  greed  of  for- 
eigners. Without  doubt  their  work,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  human,  was  not  perfect,  and  some- 
times the  announcement  of  the  authentic 
Gospel  message  was  infiltrated  by  many  ways 
of  thinking  and  acting  which  were  charac- 
teristic of  their  home  country.  But  the  mis- 
sionaries were  also  able  to  develop  and  foster 
local  institutions.  In  many  a  region  they  were 
among  the  pioneers  in  material  progress  as 
well  as  in  cultural  advancement.  Let  It  suffice 
to  recall  the  example  of  Father  Charles  de 
Poucauld,  whose  charity  earned  him  the  title 
"Universal  Brother",  and  who  edited  an  In- 
valuable dictionary  of  the  Touareg  language. 
We  ought  to  pay  tribute  to  these  pioneers 
who  have  been  too  often  forgotten,  but  who 
were  urged  on  by  the  love  of  Christ,  Just  as 
we  honour  their  imitators  and  successors  who 
today  still  continue  to  put  themselves  at  the 
generous  and  unselfish  service  of  those  to 
whom  they  announce  the  GoBp>el. 

Church  and  World 

(13)  However,  local  and  Individual  un- 
dertakings are  no  longer  enough.  The  present 
situation  of  the  world  demands  concerted 
action  based  on  a  clear  vision  of  all  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural,  and  spiritual  aspects. 
Experienced  In  human  affairs,  the  Church, 
without  attempting  to  Interfere  in  any  way 
in  the  politics  of  States,  "seeks  but  a  solitary 
goal:  to  carry  forward  the  work  of  Christ 
Himself  under  the  lead  of  the  befriending 
Spirit.  And  Christ  entered  this  world  to  give 
witness  to  the  truth,  to  rescue  and  not  to 
sit  in  judgment,  to  serve  and  not  to  be 
served".  "  Founded  to  establish  on  earth  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  and  not  to  conquer  any 
earthly  power,  the  Church  clearly  states  that 
the  two  realms  are  distinct,  just  as  the  two 
powers,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  are  supreme, 
each  In  Its  own  domain."  But,  since  the 
Church  lives  in  history,  she  ought  to  "scru- 
tinize the  signs  of  the  times  and  interpret 
them  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel"."  Sharing 
the  noblest  aspirations  of  men  and  suffering 
when  she  sees  them  not  satisfied,  she  wishes 
to  help  them  attain  their  full  flowering,  and 
that  Is  why  she  offers  men  what  she  possesses 
as  her  characteristic  attribute:  a  global  vi- 
sion of  man  and  of  the  human  race. 

Christian  vision  of  development 

(14)  Development  cannot  be  limited  to 
mere  economic  growth.  In  order  to  be  au- 
thentic, It  must  be  complete:  Integral,  that 
is.  it  has  to  promote  the  good  of  every  man 
and  of  the  whole  man.  As  an  eminent  spe- 


•  Encyclical  Rerum  Novarum,  May  15,  1891 : 
Acta  Leonis  XIII,  t.  XI  (1892) .  p.  98. 
10  oaudlum.  et  Spes,  n.  63,  i  3. 


"  Cf.  Lk  7:  22. 
u  Gaudium.  et  Spes,  n.  3.  I  2. 
"Cf.    Encyclical    Immortale    Dei,    Nov.    1, 
1886:  Acta  Leonis  XIII.  t.  V  (1886),  p.  127. 
"  Gaudium  et  Spes,  n.  4,  J  1. 
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clallst  has  very  rightly  and  emphaiicany 
declared:  "We  do  not  believe  in  separating 
the  economic  from  the  human  nor  develop- 
ment from  the  cUiUsationi  in  which  it  exists. 
What  we  hold  unportant  u  man.  each  man 
and  each  group  of  men,  and  we  even  include 
the  whole  of  humanity'    • 

The  Vocation  to  Self-FulftUment 
(lit  In  the  design  of  God.  every  man  Is 
called  upon  to  develop  and  fulfill  himself,  for 
every  Ufe  Is  a  vocation  At  birth,  everyone  U 
granted,  in  germ,  a  set  of  aptitudes  and 
qualities  for  him  to  brir.g  to  fruition  Their 
coming  to  maturity,  which  will  be  the  result 
or  education  received  from  the  environment 
and  personal  efTorts.  will  allow  each  man  to 
direct  himself  toward  the  destiny  intended 
for  hUn  by  his  Creator  Endowed  with  intel- 
ligence and  freedom,  he  Is  responsible  for  his 
fulfillment  as  he  l.s  fir  his  salv.iMm  He  Is 
aided,  or  sometimes  impeded,  by  those  who 
educate  him  and  th<^i.se  with  whom  he  lives. 
but  each  one  remains,  whatever  be  these 
Influences  affecting  him.  the  principal  agent 
ot  his  own  suc-ess  or  failure  By  the  unaided 
effort  of  hLs  own  intelligence  and  his  will. 
each  man  can  grow  In  humanity,  can  en- 
hance his  personal  worth,  can  become  more 
a  person. 

Personal  Responsibility 

il6)  However,  this  self-fulfillment  :s  not 
something  optional.  Jvist  la  the  whole  of 
creation  Is  ordained  to  its  Creator,  so  spiritual 
beings  should  of  ilielr  own  actxjrd  orientate 
their  lives  to  God.  the  first  truth  and  the 
supreme  good  Thus  It  U  that  human  ful- 
fillment constitutes,  as  it  were,  a  summary 
of  our  duties.  But  there  is  much  more  this 
hau^nonlous  enrichment  of  nature  by  per- 
sonal and  respun-slble  effort  is  ordered  to  a 
further  perfection  By  reason  of  his  union 
with  Christ,  the  source  of  life,  man  attaUis 
to  new  fu;fiUm<-nt  f  himself,  to  a  traru.ce:id- 
ent  humanism  which  gives  htm  his  greatest 
possible  perfection  this  is  the  highest  goal 
ot  personal  development. 

And  Ccrrunuiial   Responsibility 
(17)      But  each  man   u   a  member  of  so- 
ciety.  He  is  part   of   the   whale   of  manlttnd 
It  is  not  Just  certain  individuals,  but  all  men 
who  are  called   to   this   fullness  of  develop- 
ment.   ClvlUsaaons    are    t>orn.    develop    and 
die.   But    humanity    Is    advancing   alon«    the 
path   of   history   like   the   waves   oi  a   rising 
tide  encroaching  gradually  on  the  shore.  We 
have    Inherited    f'om    past   generations,    and 
we   have    benefitted    from    the    work    of    our 
contemporaries,     for    this    reason    we    have 
obligations  towards  ail.  and  we  cannot  refuse 
to  interest  ourse.ves  In  those  who  wlil  come 
after  us  to  enlarge  the   human   family    The 
reality  ot  human  soUdajity.  which  is  a  bene- 
fit for  us,  also  in.poees  a  duty. 
Scale  of  Val'ies 
(18)     This  oeroonal  and  communal  devel- 
opment would  he  threatened  if  the  true  scale 
of  values  were  undermined    The   desire   for 
neceMltles    Is    legitimate,    and    work    under- 
taken to  obtain  them  is  a  duty  If  any  man 
win  not  work,  neither  let  him  eat  ■*  But  the 
acquiring    of    temporal    ?oods    can    lead    to 
greed,  to  the  In.-.atlable  desire  for  more,  and 
can   make   tncre.ised   power   a    tempting   ob- 
jective.   Individuals      families    and     nations 
c»n   be  overcome   by   avarice,   be    they   poor 
or  rich,  and  all  can  fall  victim  to  a  stifling 
materialism 

The  .-Kmhivalence  of  Growth 
(IB)  Increased  possession  is  not  the  ultl- 
m*te  goal  of  nations  nor  of  individuals  All 
growth  Is  ambivalent  It  Is  essential  If  man 
Is  to  develop  as  a  man  but  tn  a  way  it  im- 
prisons man  If  he  considers  it  the  supreme 


good,  and  It  restricts  his  vision:  Then  we 
see  hearts  harden  and  minds  close,  and  men 
no  longer  t?ather  together  In  friendship 
but  out  of  self-interest,  which  soon  leads 
to  oppoeltions  and  disunity.  The  exclusive 
pursuit  ot  possessions  thus  become  an  ob- 
stacle to  Individual  ftilfilment  and  to  man's 
true  greatness.  Both  for  nations  and  for  in- 
dividual men,  avarice  Is  the  moet  evident 
form  of  moral  underdevelopment. 

Towards  a  More  Human  Condition 
(20)  If  further  development  calls  tor  the 
work  of  more  and  more  technicians,  even 
more  necessary  Is  the  deep  thought  and 
reflection  of  wise  men  In  search  of  a  new 
humanism  which  will  en.%hle  modern  man 
to  find  himself  anew  by  embracing  the  higher 
values  of  love  and  friendship,  of  prajer  and 
contemplation  '"  This  is  what  will  permit  the 
fullness  of  autnentlc  development,  a  develop- 
ment which  Is  for  each  and  all  the  transition 
from  less  human  conditions  to  those  which 
are  more  human. 

The  Ideal  To  Be  Pursued 
1 21)  Les.s  human  conditions  the  lack  of 
material  necessities  for  those  who  are  with- 
out the  minimum  essential  for  life,  the  moral 
deficiencies  of  those  who  are  mutilated  by 
selfishness  Less  human  conditions  oppres- 
sive social  structures,  whether  due  to  the 
abuses  of  ownership  or  to  the  abuses  of 
power,  to  the  exploitation  of  workers  or  to 
unjust  trausa^  tions  Conditions  that  are  more 
human  the  passage  from  misery  towards  the 
possession  of  necessities,  victory  o\er  social 
scourges,  the  growth  of  knowledge,  the  ac- 
quisition of  culture  Additional  conditions 
that  are  more  human:  Increased  esteem  for 
•he  dignity  of  others,  the  turning  toward 
the  spirit  of  poverty.'"  cooperation  for  the 
common  good,  the  will  and  desire  for  peace 
Conditions  that  are  sUU  more  human  the 
acknowledgement  by  man  of  supreme  values. 
and  of  God  their  source  and  their  finality 
Conditions  that,  finally  and  above  all.  are 
more  human  faith,  a  gift  of  God  accepted 
by  the  good  will  of  man.  and  unity  in  the 
charity  of  Christ,  Who  calls  us  all  to  share 
as  sons  in  the  life  of  the  living  God,  the 
Father  of  all  men. 

3.  Action  to  be  undertaken 
The  Universal   Purpose  ot  Created  Things 

(22)  'Fill  the  earth  and  subdue  It":  '• 
the  Bible,  from  the  first  page  on,  teaches  us 
that  the  whole  of  creation  is  tor  man,  that 
it  is  his  responsibility  to  develop  it  by  intelli- 
gent effort  and  by  means  of  his  labour  to 
perfect  it.  so  to  speak,  lor  his  use  If  the 
world  Ls  made  to  furnish  each  individual 
With  the  means  of  llvellhixxl  and  the  in- 
struments for  his  growth  and  progress,  each 
man  has  therefore  the  right  t-o  find  in  the 
world  what  Is  necessary  for  himself  The 
recent  Council  reminded  us  of  this:  "God 
intended  the  earth  and  all  that  It  contains 
for  the  use  of  every  human  being  and  people 
Thus,  as  all  men  follow  justice  and  unite 
in  charity,  created  gofxls  should  abound  for 
them  on  a  reasonable  basis" 7"  All  other 
rights  whatsoever,  including  those  ot  prop- 
erty and  of  free  commerce,  are  to  be  subordi- 
nated to  this  principle  They  should  not 
hinder  but  on  the  contrary  f.ivour  Its  appli- 
cation It  is  a  grave  and  urgent  social  duty 
to   redirect   them    to   their   primary    finality. 

Property 

(23)  "If  someone  who  has  the   riches  of 
this  world  sees  his  brother  in  need  and  closes 


his  heart  to  him.  how  does  the  love  of  God 
abide  in  him'' "  -'  It  is  well  known  how  strong 
were  the  words  used  by  the  Fathers  ot  the 
Church  to  describe  the  proper  attitude  of 
f)er8ons  who  possess  anything  towards  per- 
sons In  need  To  quote  Saint  Ambrose:  "You 
are  not  niHying  a  ijlft  of  your  possessions  to 
till-  •'■'  person  You  are  handing  over  to 
h  f  .it  is  his.  For  what  has  been  given 
In  .  ^lon  for  the  use  of  all.  you  have 
arroso.<.d  to  yourself  The  world  Is  given  to 
all.  and  not  only  to  the  rich".-  That  Is.  pri- 
vate property  does  not  constitute  for  anyone 
an  abfrolute  and  unconditioned  right.  No  one 
is  Justified  in  keeping  tor  his  exclusive  use 
what  he  docs  not  need,  when  others  lack 
necessities.  In  a  word,  "according  to  the 
traditional  doctrine  as  found  in  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church  and  the  great  theologians,  the 
right  to  property  must  never  be  exercised 
to  the  detriment  of  the  common  good".  If 
there  .•^hmild  ari?e  a  conflict  "between  ac- 
quired private  rights  and  primary  commu- 
nity exigencies".  It  is  the  responsibility  ot 
public  authorities  to  look  for  a  s^ilutlon, 
with  the  active  participation  of  Individuals 
and  social  groups".-'^ 

Use  ot  Revenue 
(24 1  If  ceruin  landed  estates  Impede  the 
general  prosperity  because  they  are  extensive, 
unused  or  poorly  used,  or  l>e causo  they  bring 
hardship  to  peoples  or  are  detrimental  to  the 
Interests  of  the  country  the  common  good 
sometimes  demands  their  expropriation. 
While  giving  a  clear  statement  on  this.-'  the 
Council  recalled  no  less  clearly  that  the  avail- 
able revenue  is  not  to  be  used  in  accordance 
with  mere  whim,  and  that  no  place  must 
be  given  to  selfish  speculation.  Con.sequently 
it  Is  unacceptable  that  citizens  with  abun- 
dant incomes  from  the  resources  and  activity 
of  their  country  should  transfer  a  consider- 
able part  ot  this  Income  abroad  purely  for 
their  own  advant-ige.  without  care  for  the 
manifest  wrong  they  inflict  on  their  country 
by  doing  this.* 

Industrialization 

(26)  The  Introduction  of  Industry  Is  a 
necessity  for  economic  growth  and  human 
progress,  it  Is  also  a  sign  of  development 
and  contributes  to  it  By  persistent  work  and 
use  ot  his  intelligence  man  gradually  wresu 
nature's  secrets  from  her  and  finds  a  better 
application  for  her  riches.  As  his  self-mastery 
increases,  he  develops  a  taste  for  re- 
search and  discovery,  an  ability  to  take  a 
calculated  risk,  boldness  in  enterprises,  gen- 
erosity in  what  he  does  and  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

Liberal   Capltall.-^m 

I  26)  But  it  Is  unfortunate  that  on  these 
new  conditions  of  society  a  system  has  been 
constructed  which  considers  profit  as  the 
key  motive  for  economic  progress,  competi- 
tion as  the  supreme  law  of  economics,  and 
private  ownership  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion as  an  absolute  right  that  has  no  limits 
and  carries  no  corresponding  social  obliga- 
tion. This  unchecked  liberalism  leads  to  dic- 
tatorship rightly  denounced  by  Plus  XI  as 
producing  the  inter-uitioiial  im;)tii.'.li«.in  of 
money"  •"  One  canr."t  condemn  sjch  abuses 
too  strongly  by  solemnly  recalling  once  again 


■'  L.-J  Lebret.  O  P  .  Dynamique  concrete 
du  (Uvelopprment .  Paris  Economle  et  Hu- 
m&nlame.  Lee  Editions  Ouvrlires   1961    p   38 

"•SThes  3    10 


"  Of.,  for  example.  J.  Marltaln.  Leu  condi- 
tioni  apirituelles  du  progrcs  et  de  la  pais,  in 
Rrtu'ont'e  des  culturvi  i  I'USESCO  sous  le 
■jigTC  du  Concile  aecumt*nique  Vatican  II. 
P.irt5    Mame    1966.  p  66 

'Cf    Mt  5    3 

•■'  Gen    1:  28 

■»  Gaudium  et  Spes.  n  69,  I  1. 


-■'  1  Jn  3     17 

"  Dr  Nabuttie.  r    12.  n.  b-i;    (P    L    14,  747i 
Cf  J -R  Piilanqup  Saint  Amhroi.'<e  et  Icmpne 
romam.  P.iris    de  Boccard.  1933.  pp  336  f 

^Letter  to  the  52  '  Sewlon  ot  the  French 
Social  Woeks  iBre«t.  196.5).  in  L'homme  et 
la  revolution  urbauie.  Lvons,  Chronlque  so- 
clale.  1965.  pp  8  .ind  9  Cf  L'Ossrrvatore 
Romano.  July  10,  1965;  Dcx^umrntation  ca- 
thuUqur.  t   62.  Paris    1965,  col.  1365. 

■*Gaudtum  et  Spes.  n   71.  5  6. 

-'Cf  ,  ibid  ,  n   65,  5  3 

"Encyclical  Quadragesima  Anno.  May  15, 
1931.  AAS  23  (1931).  p   212 
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that  the  economy  Is  at  the  service  of  man."" 
But  It  It  Is  true  that  a  type  of  capitalism 
has  been  the  source  of  excessive  suffering, 
injustices  and  fratricidal  conflicts  whose  ef- 
fects still  persist.  It  would  also  be  wrong 
to  attribute  to  Industrialisation  itself  evils 
that  belong  to  the  woeful  system  which 
accompanied  it.  On  the  contrary  one  must 
recognise  in  all  Justice  the  Irreplaceable  con- 
tribution made  by  the  organisation  of  labour 
and  of  industry  to  what  development  has 
accomplished. 

Work 

(27)  Similarly  with  work:  while  It  can 
sometimes  be  given  exaggerated  significance, 
it  !s  tor  all  something  willed  and  blessed  by 
God.  Man  created  to  His  image  "must  coop- 
er-ite  with  his  Creator  in  the  perfecting  of 
creation  and  communicate  to  the  earth  the 
spiritual  imprint  he  himself  has  received"." 
CJod  Who  has  endowed  man  with  intelligence, 
im.igination  and  sensitivity,  has  also  given 
him  the  means  of  completing  His  work  In 
a  certain  way:  whether  he  be  artist  or  crafts- 
man, engaged  in  management.  Industry  or 
agriculture,  everyone  who  works  Is  a  creator. 
Bent  over  a  material  that  resists  his  efforts, 
a  man  by  his  work  gives  his  Imprint  to  It, 
acquirint;.  as  he  does  so,  perseverance,  skill 
and  a  spirit  of  Invention.  Further,  when  work 
IS  done  in  common,  when  hope,  hardship, 
ambition  and  joy  are  shared,  it  brings  to- 
gether and  firmly  unites  the  wills,  minds 
and  hearts  ot  men:  in  Its  accomplishment, 
men  hnd  themselves  to  be  brothers.-'* 

Contrary  Effects  of  Work 

(28)  Work  of  course  can  have  contrary 
effects,  for  It  promises  money,  plesisure  and 
power.  Invites  some  to  selfishness,  others  to 
revolt;  It  also  develops  professional  aware- 
ness, sense  of  duty  and  charity  to  one's 
neighbour.  When  It  Is  more  scientific  and 
better  organised,  there  Is  a  risk  of  Its  de- 
humanising those  who  i>ertorm  It,  by  making 
them  Its  servants,  for  work  Is  human  only  If 
It  remains  Intelligent  and  free.  John  XXIII 
gave  a  reminder  of  the  urgency  of  giving 
everyone  who  works  his  proper  dignity  by 
making  him  a  true  sharer  In  the  work  he 
does  with  others:  "every  effort  should  be 
made  that  the  enterprise  become  a  com- 
munity of  persons  in  the  dealings,  activities 
and  standing  of  all  Its  members".*'  Man's 
labour  means  much  more  still  for  the 
Christian:  the  mission  of  sharing  in  the 
creation  of  the  supernatural  world  "  which 
remains  Incomplete  until  we  all  come  to 
build  up  together  that  perfect  Man  of  whom 
St.  Paul  speaks  "who  realises  the  fulness  of 
Christ"." 

Urgency  of  the  Task  To  Be  Done 

(29)  We  must  make  haste:  too  many  are 
suffering,  and  the  distance  Is  growing  that 
separates  the  progress  of  some  and  the  stag- 
nation, not  to  say  the  regression,  of  others. 
Yet    the    work    required    should    advance 


"^Cf.,  for  example,  Colin  Clark,  The  Con- 
ditions of  Economic  Progress,  3rd  ed.,  Lon- 
don: Macmlllan  and  Co..  and  New  York:  St. 
Martin's  Press.  1960.  pp.  3-6. 

*  Letter  to  the  51st  Session  of  the  French 
Social  Weeks  (Lyons.  1964),  In  Le  travail  et 
les  tratmilleurs  dans  la  soci^ti  contem- 
poraine,  Lyons.  Chronlque  soclale,  1965,  p.  6. 
Cf.  L'Osservatore  Romano,  July  10,  1964; 
Documentation  cathoUque,  t.  61,  Paris,  1964, 
col.  931. 

'■'  Cf .,  for  example.  M.-D.  Chenu,  O.  P., 
Pour  une  thdologte  du  travail.  Parts:  Editions 
du  Seull.  1955.  Eng.  tr.:  The  Theology  of 
Work:  An  Ejcploration,  Dublin:  GUI  and 
Sons.  1963. 

''Mater  at  Magistra,  AAS  53  (1961),  n.  423. 

"  Cf..  for  example.  O.  von  Nell-Breunlng, 
S.  J..  Wirtschaft  und  Gesellschaft,  t.  1: 
Grundfragen.  Freiburg:  Herder,  1958,  pp. 
183-84. 

«Eph  4:   13. 


smoothly  If  there  is  not  to  be  the  risk  of 
losing  Indispensable  equlUbrlvim.  A  hasty 
agrarian  reform  can  fall.  Industrialisation  if 
introduced  suddenly  can  displace  structures 
still  necessary,  and  produce  hardships  in 
society  which  would  be  a  setback  in  terms  of 
hiunan  values. 

Temptation  to  Violence 

(30)  There  are  certainly  situations  whose 
Injustice  cries  to  heaven.  When  w^hole  popu- 
lations destitute  of  necessities  live  in  a  state 
of  dependence  barring  them  from  all  initia- 
tive and  responsibility,  and  all  opportunity 
to  advance  culturally  and  share  in  social 
and  political  life,  recourse  to  violence,  as 
a  means  to  right  these  wrongs  to  human 
dignity,  is  a  grave  temptation. 

Revolution 

(31)  Wc  know,  however,  that  a  revolu- 
tionary uprising — save  where  there  is  mani- 
fest, long-standing  tyranny  which  would  do 
great  damage  to  fundamental  personal  rights 
and  dangerous  harm  to  the  common  good 
of  the  country — produces  new  injustices, 
throws  more  elements  out  of  balance  and 
brings  on  new  disasters.  A  real  evil  should 
not  be  fought  agalr\st  at  the  cost  of  greater 
misery. 

Reform 

(32)  We  want  to  be  clearly  understood: 
the  present  situation  must  be  faced  with 
courage  and  the  injustices  linked  with  it 
must  be  fought  against  and  overcome.  De- 
velopment demands  bold  transformations, 
Innovatioi^s  that  go  deep.  Urgent  reforms 
should  be  undertaken  without  delay.  It  Is 
for  each  one  to  take  his  share  in  them  with 
generosity,  particularly  those  whose  educa- 
tion, position  and  opportunities  afford  them 
wide  scope  for  action.  May  they  show  an  ex- 
ample, and  give  of  their  own  possessions  as 
several  of  Our  brothers  in  the  episcopacy 
have  done.^  In  so  doing  they  will  live  up 
to  men's  expectations  and  be  faithful  to 
the  Spirit  of  God,  since  It  is  "the  ferment 
of  the  Gospel  which  has  aroused  and  con- 
tinues to  arotise  in  man's  heart  the  irresis- 
tible requirements  of  his  dignity"." 

Programmes  and  Planning 

(33)  Individual  initiative  alone  and  the 
mere  free  play  of  competition  could  never 
assure  successful  development.  One  must 
avoid  the  risk  of  Increasing  still  more  the 
wealth  of  the  rich  and  the  dominion  of  the 
strong,  whilst  leaving  the  poor  In  their 
misery  and  adding  to  the  servitude  of  the 
oppressed.  Hence  programmes  are  necessary 
in  order  "to  encourage,  stimulate,  coordinate, 
supplement  and  Integrate""'  the  activity  of 
individuals  and  of  intermediary  bodies.  It 
pertains  to  the  public  authorities  to  choose, 
even  to  lay  down  the  objectives  to  be  pursued, 
the  ends  to  be  achieved,  and  the  means  for 
attaining  these,  and  It  is  for  them  to  stimu- 
late all  the  forces  engaged  in  this  common 
activity.  But  let  them  take  care  to  associate 
private  initiative  and  Intermediary  bodies 
with  this  work.  They  will  thus  avoid  the  dan- 
ger of  complete  collectivisation  or  of  arbi- 
trary planning,  which,  by  denying  liberty, 
would  prevent  the  exercise  of  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  the  human  person. 

At  Man's  Service 

(34)  This  Is  true  since  every  programme, 
made  to  Increase  production,  has,  in  the  last 
analysis,  no  other  raison  d'itre  than  the 
service  of  man.  Such  programmes  should 
reduce  Inequalities,  flgbt  discriminations, 
free  man  from  various  types  of  servitude  and 
enable  him  to  be  the  Instrument  of  his  own 
material  betterment,  of  his  moral  progress 


"  Of.,  for  example.  Bishop  Manuel  Larrain 
Err&zuriz  of  Talca,  Chile,  President  of 
CELAM,  (Lettre  pastorale  stir  de  d^veloppe- 
ment  et  la  palx.)  Paris:  Pax  Christl,  1965. 

'*  Gauduim  et  Spes,  n.  26,  S  4. 

"  Mater  et  Magistra.  AAS  53  (1961) ,  p.  414. 


and  of  his  spiritual  growth.  To  speak  of 
development,  is  in  effect  to  show  as  much 
concern  for  social  progress  as  for  economic 
growth.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  Increase  overall 
wealth  for  It  to  be  distributed  equitably. 
It  is  not  suflBcient  to  promote  technology  to 
render  the  world  a  more  human  place  in 
which  to  live.  The  mistakes  of  their  pred- 
ecessors should  warn  those  on  the  road  to 
development  of  the  dangers  to  be  avoided  in 
this  field.  Tomorrow's  technocracy  can  beget 
evils  no  less  redoubtable  than  those  due  to 
the  liberalism  of  yesterday.  Economics  and 
technology  have  no  meaning  except  from 
man  whom  they  should  serve.  And  man  is 
only  truly  man  In  as  far  as,  master  of  his 
own  acts  and  Judge  of  their  worth,  he  is 
author  of  his  own  advancement.  In  keeping 
with  the  nature  which  was  given  to  him 
by  his  Creator  and  whose  possibilities  and 
exigencies  he  himself  freely  assumes. 

Efforts  To  Achieve  Literacy 

(35 )  It  Call  even  be  affirmed  that  economic 
growth  depends  in  the  very  first  place  upon 
social  progress :  thus  basic  education  Is  the 
primary  object  ot  any  plan  of  development. 
Indeed  hunger  for  education  Is  no  le&s  de- 
basing than  hunger  for  food:  an  Illiterate  is 
a  person  with  an  undernourished  mind.  To 
be  able  to  read  and  write,  to  acquire  a  pro- 
fessional formation,  means  to  recover  con- 
fidence in  oneself  and  to  discover  that  one 
can  progress  along  with  the  others.  As  We 
said  In  Our  message  to  the  UNESCO  Con- 
gress held  in  1965  at  Teheran,  for  man  liter- 
acy Is  "a  fundamental  factor  of  social  in- 
tegration, as  well  as  of  personal  enrichment, 
and  for  society  it  is  a  privileged  instrument 
of  economic  progress  and  of  development"." 
We  also  rejoice  at  the  good  work  accom- 
plished in  this  field  by  private  initiative,  by 
the  public  authorities  and  by  international 
organisations:  these  are  the  primary  agents 
of  development,  because  they  render  man 
capable  of  acting  for  himself. 

The  Family 

(36)  But  man  finds  his  true  Identity  only 
in  his  social  milieu,  where  the  family  plays 
a  fundamental  role.  The  family's  Influence 
may  have  been  excessive,  at  some  periods  of 
history  and  in  some  places,  when  it  was  exer- 
cf^d  to  the  detriment  of  the  fundamental 
rights  of  the  Individual.  The  long-stand- 
ing social  frameworks,  often  too  rigid  and 
badly  organised,  existing  in  developing  coun- 
tries, are,  nevertheless,  still  necessary  for  a 
time,  yet  progressively  relaxing  their  exces- 
sive hold  on  the  population.  But  the  natural 
family,  monogamous  and  stable,  such  as  the 
divine  plan  conceived  it  ^  and  as  Christianity 
sanctified  it.  must  remain  the  place  where 
"the  various  generations  come  together  and 
help  one  another  to  grow  wiser  and  to  har- 
monise personal  rights  with  the  other  re- 
quirements of  social  life".* 

Demography 

(37)  It  Is  true  that  too  frequently  an  ac- 
celerated demographic  Increase  adds  its  own 
difficulties  to  the  problems  of  development: 
the  size  ot  the  population  Increases  more 
rapidly  than  available  resources,  and  things 
are  found  to  have  reached  apparently  an  Im- 
passe. From  that  moment  the  temptation  is 
great  to  check  the  demographic  Increase  by 
means  of  radical  measures.  It  is  certain  that 
public  authorities  can  intervene,  within  the 
limit  of  their  competence,  by  favouring  the 
availability  of  appropriate  Information  and 
by  adopting  suitable  measures,  provided  that 
these  be  In  conformity  with  the  moral  law 
and  that  they  respect  the  rightful  freedom 
of  married  couples.  Where  the  Inalienable 
right  to  marriage  and   procreation   is  lack- 


"  L'Osservatore  Romano,  Sept.  11,  1965; 
Documentation  cathoUque,  t.  62.  Paris.  1965, 
col.  1674-75. 
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Ing,  human  dignity  has  ceased  *o  exist 
Finally.  11  Is  for  the  parents  to  decide,  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  m.^tter  on  rhe  number 
of  their  children,  takmi;  into  account  ihelr 
responal  bill  ties  towards  God  themselves,  the 
children  they  have  already  brought  into  the 
world,  and  the  community  'o  which  they 
belong  In  all  this  they  must  follow  the  de- 
mands of  their  own  conscience  enlightened 
by  God's  law  authentically  interpreted,  and 
sustained  by  confidence  in  Him  ~ 
Professional  Organizations 

(38)  In  the  t.'isH  of  development,  man. 
who  finds  his  life's  prLmAr>-  environment  In 
the  family.  Is  often  aided  by  prufesslona:  or- 
ganisations. If  It  Is  their  objective  to  pro- 
mote the  Interests  of  their  members,  their 
reeponslbUlty  is  aJs<j  great  wr.n  regard  to  the 
educative  task  which  at  the  same  time  they 
can  and  ought  to  accomplish  By  means  of 
the  information  they  pr  vide  and  the  for- 
mation they  propose,  they  cm  do  much  to 
give  to  all  a  sense  of  the  c:>mnrion  good  and 
of  the  consequent  obligations  that  fall  upon 
each  person 

Legitimate  PKiralism 

(391  All  social  action  involves  a  doctrine. 
The  Christian  cannot  admit  that  which  is 
based  upon  a  niaterlaiutic  and  atheistic 
phlloAopby.  which  respects  neither  the 
religious  orientation  of  life  to  its  final  end. 
nor  human  freedom  and  dignity  But.  pro- 
vided that  these  values  are  safeguarded,  a 
pluralism  of  professional  ori^anisatlons  and 
trade  unions  is  admissible  and  from  cer- 
tain polnu  of  view  useful  if  thereby  liberty 
Is  protected  and  emulation  stimulated  And 
We  moat  willingly  pay  homage  to  all  those 
who  labour  in  them  to  give  unseliish  service 
to  their  brothers 

Promotion  of  Culture 

(40)  In  addition  to  professional  organisa- 
tions, there  are  also  institutions  which  are 
at  work.  Their  role  is  no  less  important  for 
the  success  of  development  The  future  of 
the  world  stands  in  peril",  the  Council 
gravel;  afBrms.  "unless  wi.ier  men  are  forth- 
coming". And  It  adds  "many  nations,  poorer 
in  economic  goods,  are  quite  rich  in  wisdom 
and  able  to  offer  noteworthy  advantages  to 
other*"'.  ••  Rich  or  poor,  each  country  pos- 
sesaes  a  civilisation  handed  down  by  their 
ancestors:  institutions  called  for  by  life  In 
this  world,  and  higher  manifestations  of  the 
life  of  the  spirit,  manlfestatlrria  of  an  an.lstlc. 
Intellectual  and  rellglo'js  character  When 
the  latter  possess  true  human  values,  it 
would  be  grave  error  to  sacrifice  them  to  the 
former.  A  people  that  would  act  in  this  way 
would  thereby  lose  the  best  of  its  patrimony; 
In  order  to  live,  it  would  be  sacrlflclng  Its 
reasons  for  living  Chrl.'tfs  teaching  rIro  ap- 
plies to  people  "Wh-tt  does  It  profit  a  man 
to  gain  the  whole  world  if  he  suffers  the  loss 
of  his  soul."  " 

Materlall.sm     Source  of  Temptation 

(41)  Less  well-off  peoples  can  never  be 
sulBclently  on  their  guard  against  this  temp- 
tation which  comes  to  them  from  wealthy 
nations.  For  these  nations  al!  too  often  set 
an  example  of  success  In  a  hlB:hly  technical 
and  culturally  developed  civilization;  they 
also  provide  the  model  for  a  way  of  acting 
that  la  principally  aimed  at  the  conquest  of 
material  prosperity  Not  that  material  pros- 
perity of  Itself  precludes  the  activity  of  the 
human  splrl'  On  the  contrary  the  human 
spirit.  "Increasingly  free  of  its  bondage  to 
creatures,  can  be  more  easily  drawn  to  the 
worship  and  contemplation  of  the  Creator"  ** 
However,  "modern  civilization  itself  often 
complicates  the  approach  to  Ood.  not  for  any 
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essei.tlal  reason,  but  because  It  Is  excessively 
engrossed  In  earthly  affairs'"  Developing 
nations  must  kn^w  how  to  discriminate 
among  tho«e  things  that  are  held  out  to 
them;  they  must  be  able  to  iissess  critically, 
and  eliminate  those  deceptive  goods  which 
would  only  bring  about  a  lowering  of  the 
human  ideal,  and  to  accept  those  values  that 
are  sound  and  beneficial.  In  order  to  develop 
them  alongside  their  own,  in  accordance  with 
their  own  genius. 

Conclusion 
(42  I  What  must  be  aimed  at  Is  complete 
humanism  "  And  what  Is  that  If  not  the 
fully-rounded  development  of  the  whole  man 
and  of  all  men?  A  humanism  closed  m  on 
Itself,  and  not  open  to  the  values  of  the  spirit 
and  to  God  Who  Is  their  source,  could  achieve 
iipparent  success  Trvie.  man  can  org.inise  the 
world  apart  from  Ood.  but  without  Gtxl  man 
can  organise  It  In  the  end  only  to  man's 
detriment  An  isolated  huin.mlsm  is  an  Inhu- 
man humanism".*  There  Is  no  true  human- 
Ism  but  that  which  Is  open  to  the  Absolute 
and  is  conscious  of  a  vocation  which  gives 
human  life  Its  true  nieanlng  Par  from  being 
the  ultimate  measure  of  all  things,  man  can 
only  realise  himself  by  reaching  beyond  him- 
self As  Pascal  has  said  so  well  "Man  In- 
finitely surpass  man  "  ■• 

HART      II       THE      DEVEIOPMINT     OF     THE      HUMAN 
RACE    IN    niE   SPIRPT  OP  SOLIDARITY 

Intr'idui  lion 

i43i  There  can  be  no  progress  towards 
the  complete  development  of  man  without 
the  simultaneous  development  of  all  human- 
ity m  the  spirit  of  solidarity  As  We  said  at 
Bombay  "Man  must  meet  man,  nation  meet 
nation,  as  brothers  and  sisters,  as  children  of 
God  In  this  mutual  understanding  and 
friendship  In  this  sacred  communion,  we 
must  also  begin  to  work  together  to  build 
the  common  future  of  the  human  race"  "  We 
also  suggested  a  search  for  concrete  and  prac- 
tical ways  of  organisation  and  cooperation 
so  that  all  available  resi>urr-es  be  pooled  and 
thus  a  true  communion  among  all  nations 
be  achieved 

Brotherhood    of    Peoples 

(44i  This  duty  Is  the  concern  especially 
of  better-off  nations  Their  obligations  stem 
from  a  brotherhood  that  is  at  once  human 
and  supernatural,  and  take  on  a  three-fold 
aspect  the  duty  of  human  solidarity — the 
aid  that  the  rich  nations  must  give  to  devel- 
oping countries,  the  duty  of  social  Justice-  - 
the  rectification  of  Inequitable  irude  rela- 
tions between  powerful  nations  and  weak 
nations,  the  duty  of  vinlversal  charity -the 
effort  to  bring  about  a  world  that  Is  more 
human  tow..irds  nil  men.  where  all  will  be 
able  to  give  and  receive,  without  one  group 
making  prigress  at  the  espense  of  the  other 
The  question  Is  urgent,  for  on  It  depends 
the  future  of  the  civilisation  of  the  world. 
2,  Aid  for  the  weak 
War  Against   Hunger 

(45)  "If  a  brother  or  a  sister  be  naked", 
says  Saint  James;  "If  they  lack  their  dally 
nourishment,  and  one  of  vou  says  to  them: 
'Go  m  peace,  be  warmed  and  be  filled',  with- 
out  giving  them   what  Is   necessary  for  the 
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body,  what  good  does  It  do?"  ."  Today  no  one 
can  be  ignorant  any  longer  of  the  fact  that 
m  whole  continents  countless  men  and 
women  are  ravished  by  hunger,  countless 
numbers  of  children  are  undernourished,  so 
that  many  of  them  die  In  infancy,  while  the 
physical  growth  and  mental  development  of 
many  others  are  retarded  and  as  a  result 
whole  regions  are  condemned  to  the  most 
depressing  despondency." 

Tcxlay 

(46(  Anguished  appeals  have  already  been 
sounded  In  the  past:  that  of  John  XXIII  was 
warmly  received.  We  Ourselves  repeated  it  In 
Our  Christmas  Message  of  19G3.^  and  again 
in  1966  on  behalf  of  India  ''  The  campaign 
against  hunger  being  carried  on  by  the  Food 
and  Agricultural  Organisation  (FAO)  and  en- 
couraged by  the  Holy  See.  has  been  gener- 
ously supported  Our  Caritas  I nteniationalis 
IS  at  work  everywhere,  and  many  Catholics, 
at  the  urging  of  Our  Brothers  In  the  episco- 
pacy, contribute  generously  of  their  means 
and  spend  themselves  without  counting  the 
cost  m  assisting  those  who  are  In  want,  con- 
tinually widening  the  circle  of  those  they 
look  upon  as  neighbours 

Tomorrow 

(47)  But  neither  all  this  nor  the  private 
and  public  funds  that  have  been  In- 
vested, nor  the  gifts  and  luans  that  have 
been  made,  can  sufHce  It  Is  not  Just  a  mat- 
ter of  eliminating  hunger,  nor  tven  of  re- 
ducing poverty.  The  struggle  aaglnst  destitu- 
tion, though  urgent  and  necessary.  Is  not 
enough  It  Is  a  question,  rather,  of  building 
a  world  \«.here  every  man,  no  matter  what 
his  race,  religion  or  nationality,  can  live  a 
fully  human  life,  freed  from  servitude  Im- 
posed on  him  by  other  men  or  by  natural 
!or:es  over  which  he  has  not  sufficient  con- 
trol, a  world  where  freedom  Is  not  an  empty 
word  and  where  the  poor  man  Lazarus  can 
sit  down  at  the  same  table  with  the  rich 
man  '■  This  dem.inds  great  generosity,  much 
:  acrUlce  and  unceasing  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  rich  man.  Let  each  one  examine  his 
conscience,  a  conscience  that  conveys  a  new 
message  for  our  times.  Is  he  prepared  to  sup- 
port out  of  his  own  pocket  works  and  under- 
takings organized  in  favour  of  the  most 
destitute?  Is  he  ready  to  pay  higher  taxes  so 
that  the  public  authorities  can  intensity 
their  efforts  In  favour  of  development?  Is  he 
ready  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  imported 
goods  so  that  the  producer  may  be  more 
Justly  rewarded?  Or  to  leave  his  country,  if 
nece.ssary  and  If  he  Is  young,  in  order  to  as- 
sist in  this  development  of  the  young  na- 
tions'' 

Duty  of  Human  Solidarity 

1 48 1  The  same  duty  of  solidarity  that 
rests  on  Individuals  exists  also  for  nations: 
•Advanced  nations  have  a  very  heavy  obli- 
gation to  help  the  developing  peoples"."  It 
l8  necessary  to  put  this  teaching  of  the 
Council  into  effect.  Although  it  Is  normal 
that  a  nation  should  be  the  first  to  benefit 
from  the  gifts  that  Providence  has  bestowed 
on  It  as  the  fruit  of  the  labours  of  its  peo- 
ple. stUl  no  country  can  claim  on  that  ac- 
count to  keep  Its  wealth  for  Itself  alone. 
Every  nation  must  produce  more  and  better 
quality  goods  to  give  to  all  Its  Inhabitants 
a  truly  human  standard  of  living,  and  also  to 
contribute  to  the  common  development  of 
the  human  race  Given  the  Increasing  needs 
of  the  under-developed  countries,  It  should 
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be  considered  quite  normal  for  an  advanced 
country  to  devote  a  part  of  its  production  to 
meet  their  needs,  and  to  train  teachers, 
engineers,  technicians  and  scholars  prepared 
to  put  their  knowledge  and  their  skill  at  the 
disposal  of  less  fortunate  peoples. 

Superfluous  Wealth 

(49)  We  must  repeat  once  more  that  the 
superfluous  wealth  of  rich  countries  should 
be  placed  at  the  service  of  poor  nations. 
The  rule  which  up  to  now  held  good  for  the 
benefit  of  those  nearest  to  us.  must  today  be 
applied  to  all  the  needy  of  this  world.  Be- 
sides, the  rich  will  be  the  first  to  benefit  as  a 
result.  Otherwise  their  continued  g^reed  will 
certainly  call  down  up>on  them  the  Judgment 
of  God  and  the  wrath  of  the  poor,  with  con- 
sequences no  one  can  foretell.  If  today's 
flourishing  civilisations  remain  selfishly 
wrapped  up  in  themselves,  they  could  easily 
place  their  highest  values  In  Jeopardy,  sacrl- 
flnng  their  will  to  be  great  to  the  desire  to 
possess  more.  To  them  we  could  apply  also 
the  parable  of  the  rich  man  whose  fields 
yielded  an  abundant  harvest  and  who  did 
not  know  where  to  store  his  harvest:  "God 
said  to  him:  'Fool,  this  night  do  they  de- 
mand your  soul  of  you'  ".'■* 

Planning 

(50)  In  order  to  be  fully  effective,  these 
efforts  ought  not  remain  scattered  or  Iso- 
lated, much  less  be  In  competition  for  rea- 
sons of  power  or  prestige :  the  present  situa- 
tion calls  for  concerted  planning.  A  planned 
programme  Is  of  course  better  and  more  ef- 
fective than  occasional  aid  left  to  Individual 
goodwill.  It  presupposes,  as  We  said  above. 
careful  study,  the  selection  of  ends  and  the 
ch.oice  of  means,  as  well  as  a  reorganisation 
of  efforts  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  present 
and  the  demands  of  the  foreseeable  future. 
More  Important,  a  concerted  plan  has  ad- 
vantages that  go  beyond  the  field  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  social  progress;  for  in  ad- 
dition It  gives  slgnlflcance  and  value  to  the 
work  undertaken.  While  shaping  the  world  It 
sets  a  higher  value  on  man. 

World  Fund 
1 51)  But  it  Is  necessary  to  go  still  fur- 
ther. At  Bombay  We  called  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  great  World  Fund,  to  be  made  up 
of  part  of  the  money  spent  on  arms,  to  re- 
lieve the  most  destitute  of  this  world."  What 
Is  true  of  the  Immediate  struggle  against 
want,  holds  good  also  when  there  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  development.  Only  world-wide  col- 
laboration, of  which  a  common  fund  would 
be  both  means  and  symbol,  will  succeed  In 
overcoming  vain  rivalries  and  In  establishing 
a  fruitful  and  peaceful  exchange  between 
peoples. 

Its  Advantages 

(52)  There  Is  certainly  no  need  to  do 
way  with  bilateral  and  multilateral  agree- 
ments: they  allow  ties  of  dependence  and 
feelings  of  bitterness,  left  over  from  the  era 
of  colonialism,  to  yield  place  to  the  happier 
relationship  of  friendship,  based  on  a  foot- 
ing of  constitutional  and  political  equality. 
However,  If  they  were  to  be  fitted  Into  the 
framework  of  worldwide  collaboration,  they 
would  be  beyond  all  suspicion,  and  as  a  re- 
sult there  would  be  less  distrust  on  the  part 
of  the  receiving  nations.  These  would  have 
less  cause  for  fearing  that,  under  the  cloak 
of  financial  aid  or  technical  assistance,  there 
lurk  certain  manifestations  of  what  has  come 
to  be  called  neo-colonlallsm,  in  the  form  of 
political  pkressures  and  economic  suzerainty 
aimed  at  maintaining  or  acquiring  complete 
dominance. 

Its  'Drgency 

(53)  Besides,  who  does  not  see  that  such 
a  fund  would  make  It  easier  to  take  meastires 
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to  prevent  certain  wasteful  expenditures,  the 
result  of  fear  or  pride?  When  so  many  people 
are  hungry,  when  so  many  families  suffer 
from  destitution,  when  so  many  remain 
steeped  in  ignorance,  when  so  many  schools, 
hospitals  and  homes  worthy  of  the  name 
remain  to  be  built,  all  public  or  private 
squandering  of  wealth,  all  expenditure 
prompted  by  motives  of  national  or  personal 
ostentation,  every  exhausting  armaments 
race,  becomes  an  Intolerable  scandal.  We  are 
conscious  of  our  duty  to  denounce  It.  Would 
that  those  in  authority  listened  to  our  words 
before  It  Is  too  late ! 

Dialogue  To  Be  Started 

(54)  This  means  that  It  Is  absolutely 
necessary  to  create  among  all  peoples  that 
dialogue  for  whose  establishment  We  ex- 
pressed Our  hope  In  Our  first  Encyclical 
Ecclesiam  Siuim.'*  This  dialogue  between 
those  who  contribute  wealth  and  those  who 
benefit  from  It,  will  provide  the  possibility 
of  making  an  assessment  of  the  contribu- 
tion necessary,  not  only  drawn  up  In  terms 
of  the  generosity  and  the  available  wealth 
of  the  donor  nations,  but  also  conditioned  by 
the  real  needs  of  the  receiving  countries  and 
the  use  to  which  the  financial  assistance  can 
be  put.  Developing  countries  will  thus  no 
longer  risk  being  overwhelmed  by  debts 
whose  repayment  swallows  up  the  greater 
part  of  their  gains.  Rates  of  Interest  and 
time  for  repayment  of  the  loan  could  be  so 
arranged  as  not  to  be  too  great  a  burden 
on  either  party,  taking  Into  account  free 
gifts,  Interest-free  or  low-Interest  loans,  and 
the  time  needed  for  liquidating  the  debts. 
Guarantees  could  be  given  to  those  who  pro- 
vide the  capital  that  It  will  be  put  to  use  ac- 
cording to  an  agreed  plan  and  with  a  rea- 
sonable measure  of  efficiency,  since  there  is 
no  question  of  encouraging  parasites  or  the 
Indolent.  And  the  receiving  countries  could 
demand  that  there  be  no  Interference  In 
their  political  life  or  subversion  of  their 
social  Btructures.  As  sovereign  states  they 
have  the  right  to  conduct  their  own  affairs. 
to  decide  on  their  policies  and  to  move  freely 
towards  the  kind  of  society  they  choose. 
What  must  be  brought  about,  therefore.  Is  a 
system  of  cooperation  freely  undertaken,  an 
effective  and  mutual  sharing,  carried  out 
with  equal  dignity  on  either  side,  for  the 
construction  of  a  more  human  world. 

Its  Necessity 

(55)  The  task  might  seem  Impossible  in 
those  regions  where  the  cares  of  day-to-way 
survival  fill  the  entire  existence  of  families 
Incapable  of  planning  the  kind  of  work 
which  would  open  the  way  to  a  future  that 
Is  less  desperate.  These,  however,  are  the 
men  and  women  who  must  be  helped,  who 
must  be  persuaded  to  work  for  their  own 
betterment  and  endeavour  to  acquire  grad- 
ually the  means  to  that  end.  This  conunon 
task  win  not  succeed  without  concerted, 
constant  and  courageous  efforts.  But  let 
everyone  be  convinced  of  this:  the  very  life 
of  poor  nations,  civil  peace  In  developing 
countries,  and  world  peace  Itself  are  at  stake. 

2.  Equity  in  trade  relations 

(56)  The  efforts  which  are  being  made  to 
assist  developing  nations  on  a  financial  and 
technical  basis,  though  considerable,  would 
be  Illusory  tf  their  benefits  were  to  be  par- 
tially nullified  as  a  consequence  of  the  trade 
relations  existing  between  rich  and  poor 
countries.  The  confidence  of  these  latter 
would  be  severely  shaken  If  they  had  the 
Impression  that  what  was  being  given  them 
with  one  hand  was  being  taken  away  with 
the  other. 

Increasing  Disproportion 

(57)  Of  course,  highly  industrialised  na- 
tions export  for  the  most  part  manufactured 
goods,  while  countries  with  less  developed 


economies  have  only  food,  fibres  and  other 
raw  materials  to  sell.  As  a  result  of  technical 
progress  the  value  of  manufactured  goods  is 
rapidly  increasing  and  they  can  always  find 
an  adequate  market.  On  the  other  hand, 
raw  materials  produced  by  under-developed 
countries  are  subject  to  wide  and  sudden 
fluctuations  In  price,  a  state  of  affairs  far 
removed  from  the  progressively  Increasing 
value  of  industrial  products.  As  a  result,  na- 
tions whose  industrialisation  is  limited  are 
faced  with  serious  difficulties  when  they 
have  to  rely  on  their  exports  to  balance  their 
economy  and  to  carry  out  their  plans  for 
development.  The  poor  nations  remain  ever 
poor  while  the  rich  ones  become  still  richer. 

Beyond  Liberalism 

(58)  In  other  words,  the  rule  of  free 
trade,  taken  by  Itself,  Is  no  longer  able  to 
govern  International  relations.  Its  advan- 
tages are  certainly  evident  when  the  parties 
involved  are  not  affected  by  any  excessive 
Inequalities  of  economic  power:  It  is  an 
Incentive  to  progress  and  a  reward  for  effort. 
That  Is  why  Industrially  developed  countries 
see  in  It  a  law  of  Justice.  But  the  situation 
Is  no  longer  the  same  when  economic  con- 
ditions differ  too  widely  from  country  to 
country:  prices  v;hich  are  "freely"  set  in 
the  market  can  produce  unfair  results.  One 
must  recognise  that  It  Is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  liberalism,  as  the  rule  for  com- 
mercial exchange,  which  Is  questioned  here. 

Contractual  Justice  Between  Nations 

(59)  The  teaching  of  Leo  XIU  in  Rerum 
Novarum  Is  always  valid:  If  the  positions  of 
tha  contracting  parties  are  too  unequal,  the 
consent  of  the  parties  does  not  suffice  to 
guarantee  the  Justice  of  their  contract,  and 
the  rule  of  free  agreement  remains  subser- 
vient to  the  demands  of  the  natural  law." 
What  was  true  of  the  Just  wage  for  the  indi- 
vidual Is  also  true  of  International  contracts: 
an  economy  of  exchange  can  no  longer  be 
based  solely  on  the  law  of  free  competition, 
a  law  which,  In  its  turn,  too  often  creates 
an  economic  dictatorship.  Freedom  of  trade 
is  fair  only  If  it  Is  subject  to  the  demands 
of  social  Justice. 

Measures  To  Be  Taken 

(60)  Moreover,  this  has  been  understood 
by  the  developed  nations  themselves,  which 
are  striving,  by  means  of  appropriate  meas- 
ures, to  re-establish  within  their  own  econ- 
omies a  balance,  which  competition.  If  left 
to  Itself,  tends  to  compromise.  Thus  it  hap- 
pens that  these  nations  often  support  their 
agriculture  at  the  price  of  sacrifices  Imposed 
on  economically  more  favoured  sectors.  Sim- 
ilarly, to  maintain  the  commercial  relations 
which  are  developing  among  themselves, 
especially  within  a  common  market,  the  fi- 
nancial, fiscal,  and  social  policy  of  these  na- 
tions tries  to  restore  comparable  opportu- 
nities to  competing  industries  which  are  not 
equally  prospering. 

International  Agreements 

(61)  In  this  area  one  cannot  employ  two 
systems  of  weights  and  measures.  What  holds 
for  a  national  economy  or  among  developed 
countries  Is  valid  also  In  commercial  rela- 
tions between  rich  nations  and  poor  nations. 
Without  abolishing  the  competitive  market. 
It  should  be  kept  within  the  limits  which 
make  It  Just  and  moral,  and  therefore  hiunan. 
In  trade  between  developed  and  under- 
developed economies,  conditions  are  too  dis- 
parate and  the  degrees  of  genuine  freedom 
available  too  unequal.  In  order  that  Interna- 
tional trade  be  human  and  moral,  social 
Justice  requires  that  It  restore  to  the  par- 
ticipants a  certain  equality  of  opportunity. 
This  equality  is  a  long-term  objective,  but 
to  reach  It,  we  must  begin  now  to  create 
true  equality  in  discussions  and  negotiations. 


"Cf.  AAS  66   (1964),  pp.  639  f. 
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Here  again  international  agreements  on  a 
rather  wide  scale  would  be  helpful;  they 
would  establish  general  norms  for  regulating 
certain  prices,  for  guaranteeing  certain  types 
of  production,  for  supporting  certain  new 
industries.  Who  is  there  who  does  not  see 
that  such  a  common  effort  aimed  at  increased 
Justice  In  business  relations  between  peo- 
ples would  bestow  on  developing  nations 
positive  assistance,  the  effecta  of  which  would 
be  not  only  Inimedlate  but  lasting? 

Obstacles  to  Overcome:  Nationalism 
(62)  Among  still  other  obstacles  which 
are  opp>c«ed  to  the  formation  of  a  world  which 
is  more  Just  and  which  Is  better  organised  to- 
ward a  universal  solid  irlty,  we  wish  to  =pe.ik 
of  natlODallsm  and  racism  It  is  only  natural 
that  communities  which  have  recently 
reached  their  political  independence  should 
be  Jealous  of  a  national  unity  which  is  still 
fragile,  and  that  they  should  strive  to  pro- 
tect It.  Likewise,  it  Is  to  be  e.xpected  that  na- 
tions endowed  with  an  ancient  culture  should 
be  proud  of  the  patrimony  which  their  his- 
tory has  bequeathed  to  -.hem  But  these  legit- 
imate feelings  should  be  ennobled  by  that 
unlTersal  chanty  which  embraces  the  entire 
human  family.  Nationalism  Isolates  people 
from  their  true  good  It  would  be  especially 
harmful  where  the  wealcness  of  national 
economies  demands  rather  the  pooling  of  ef- 
forts, of  knowledge  and  of  funds.  In  order  to 
implement  programmes  of  development  and 
to  increase  commercial  and  cultural  ex- 
change. 

Racism 

(83)  Racism  Is  not  the  exclusive  lot  of 
young  nations,  where  sometimes  it  hides  be- 
neath the  rivalries  of  clnns  and  political 
parties,  with  heavy  losses  for  Justice  and  at 
the  risk  of  clvU  war  During  the  colonlnl  pe- 
riod It  often  flared  up  between  the  colonists 
and  the  indigenous  population,  and  stood  m 
the  way  of  mutually  profitable  understand- 
ing, often  giving  rise  to  bitterness  in  the 
wake  of  genuine  injustices  It  Is  still  an  ob- 
stacle to  collaboration  among  disadvantaged 
nations  and  a  cause  of  division  and  hatred 
within  countries  whenever  Individuals  and 
families  see  the  inviolable  rights  of  the  hu- 
man person  held  in  scorn,  as  they  themselves 
are  unjustly  subjected  to  u  regime  of  dis- 
crimination because  of  their  lace  or  their 
colour. 

Towards  a  Unified  World 

(64)  We  are  deeply  distressed  by  such  a 
situation  which  Is  laden  with  threats  for 
the  future.  We  are  nonetheless,  hopeful,  a 
more  deeply  felt  need  for  collaboration,  a 
heightened  sense  of  unity  will  finally  triumph 
over  mlsunderst.indlnijs  and  selfishness  We 
hope  that  the  coun'ries  whose  development 
Is  less  advanced  will  be  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  their  proximity  in  order  to  organise 
among  themselves,  on  a  broadened  territorial 
basis,  areas  for  concerted  development  to 
draw  up  programmes  In  common,  to  coordi- 
nate Investments,  to  distribute  the  means  of 
production,  and  to  organise  trade  We  hope 
also  that  multilateral  and  International 
bodies,  by  means  of  the  reorganisation  which 
Is  required,  will  discover  the  ways  that  will 
allow  peoples  which  are  still  under-developed 
to  break  through  the  barriers  which  seem  to 
enclose  them  and  to  discover  for  themselves 
In  full  fidelity  to  their  own  proper  genius 
the  means  for  their  social  and  human  prog- 
ress. 

Peoples  as  Artisans  of  Their  Own  Destiny 

(65)  Such  Is  the  go.il  we  must  attain 
World  unity,  even  more  etTectlve,  should  allow 
all  peoples  to  become  the  artisans  of  their 
destiny.  The  past  has  too  often  been  char- 
acterized by  relationships  cf  violence  between 
nations:  may  the  day  dawn  when  interna- 
tional re.atlons  will  be  marked  with  the 
stamp  of  mutual  respect  and  friendship  of 
Interdependence  In  collaboration,  the  better- 
ment of  all  seen  as  the  responsibility  of  each 
Individual.   The   younger   or   weaker   nations 


ask  to  assume  their  active  p.irt  In  the  con- 
struction of  a  better  world,  one  which  shows 
deeper  respect  for  the  rights  and  the  voca- 
tion of  the  individual.  This  Is  a  legitimate 
appeal;  everyone  should  hear  It  and  respond 
to  It. 

3.   Universal  clarify 

(66 1  The  world  is  sick  Its  Illness  con- 
sists less  In  the  unproductive  monopolisa- 
tion of  resources  by  a  small  number  of  men 
than  In  the  lack  of  brotherhoxl  among  in- 
dividuals and  peoples 

The  Duty  of  Welcoming  Others 
1 67 1  We  cannot  Insist  too  much  on  the 
duty  of  welcoming  others— a  duty  spring- 
ing from  human  solidarity  and  Christian 
charity— which  Is  Incumbent  both  on  the 
families  and  the  cultural  organisations  of 
the  host  countries  Centres  of  welcome  and 
hostels  must  be  multiplied,  especially  for 
youths.  This  must  be  done  first  to  protect 
them  from  loneliness,  the  feeling  of  aban- 
donment and  distress,  which  undermine  all 
moral  resistance  This  Is  also  necessary  to 
protect  them  from  the  unhealthy  situation 
in  which  they  find  themselves,  forced  as 
they  are  to  compare  the  extreme  poverty  of 
their  homeland  with  the  luxury  and  waste 
which  often  surround  them.  It  should  be 
done  also  to  protect  them  against  the  sub- 
versive teachings  and  temptations  to  aggres- 
sion which  assail  them,  as  they  recall  so 
much  "unmerited  misery"'*  Finally,  and 
above  all,  this  hospltiillty  should  aim  to 
provide  them.  In  the  warm  atmosphere  of  a 
brotherly  welcome,  with  the  example  of 
wholesome  living,  an  e.«teem  for  genuine  and 
effective  Christian  charity,  an  esteem  for 
spiritual  values. 
The  Dramatic  Situation  of  Young  Students 

(68)  It  Is  painful  to  think  of  the  numer- 
ous young  pe<jple  who  come  to  more  ad- 
vanced countries  to  receive  the  science,  the 
competence,  and  the  culture  which  will 
make  them  more  qualified  to  serve  their 
homeland,  and  who  certainly  acquire  there 
a  formation  of  high  quality,  but  who  too 
often  lose  the  esteem  for  the  spiritual  values 
which  often  were  to  be  found,  as  a  precious 
patrimony.  In  the  civilisations  where  they 
had  grown  tip. 

Emigrant   Workers 

(69)  The  same  welcome  Is  due  to  emigrant 
workers,  who  live  In  conditions  which  are 
often  Inhuman,  and  who  economise  on 
what  they  earn  In  order  to  send  a  little 
relief  to  their  family  living  In  misery  In 
their  native  land. 

Social   Sensitivity 

( 70 1  Our  second  recommendation  Is  for 
those  whose  business  calls  them  to  countries 
recently  opened  to  lndustrlallsa.tlon  in- 
dustrialists, merchants,  leaders  or  repre- 
sentiitlves  of  larger  enterprises.  It  happens 
that  they  are  not  lacking  In  social  sen- 
sitivity in  their  own  country:  why  then  do 
they  return  to  the  Inhuman  principles  of 
Individualism  when  they  operate  in  less  de- 
veloped countries^  Their  advantaged  situa- 
tion should  on  the  contrary  move  them 
to  become  the  Initiators  of  social  progress 
and  of  human  advancement  In  the  area 
where  their  business  calls  them  Their  very 
sense  of  organisation  should  suggest  to  them 
the  means  for  making  Intelligent  use  of  the 
labour  of  the  indigenous  population,  of 
forming  qualified  workers,  of  training  en- 
gineers and  staffs,  of  giving  scope  to  their 
initiative,  of  introducing  them  progressively 
Into  higher  positions,  thus  preparing  them 
to  share,  in  the  near  future.  In  the  respon- 
sibilities of  management  At  least  let  Justice 
always  rule  the  relations  between  superiors 
and  their  subordinates  Let  standard  con- 
tracts with  reciprocal  obligations  govern 
these    relationships      Finally,     let     no    one. 


whatever   his  status,   be  subjected   unjustly 
to  the  arbitrariness  of  others. 

Development  Missions 

(71)  We  are  happy  that  experts  are 
being  sent  in  larger  and  larger  numbers  on 
development  mLssions  by  institutions,  wheth- 
er international  or  bilateral,  or  by  pri- 
vate organisations;  "they  ought  not  con- 
duct themselves  In  a  lordly  fashion,  but  as 
helpers  and  co-workers".  '  A  people  quickly 
perceives  whether  those  who  come  to  help 
them  do  so  with  or  without  affection, 
whether  they  come  merely  to  apply  their 
techniques  or  to  recognise  In  man  his  full 
value. 

Their  mes&ige  is  In  danger  of  being  rejected 
If  It  is  not  presented  in  the  context  of 
brotherly  love. 

Qualities  Sought  for  In  the  Experts 

(721  Hence,  necei.sary  technical  compe- 
tence must  be  accompanied  by  authentic 
signs  of  distinguished  love.  Freed  of  all  lia- 
tlonalistic  pride  and  of  every  appearance  of 
racism,  experts  should  learn  how  to  work  In 
close  coUacoratiou  with  all.  They  realise  that 
their  competence  does  not  conier  on  them  a 
superiority  In  every  field.  The  civilisation 
which  formed  them  contains,  without  doubt. 
elements  of  universal  humanism,  but  it  is  not 
the  only  civilisation  nor  does  It  enjoy  a  mo- 
nopoly of  valuable  elements.  Moreover  It  can- 
not be  imported  without  undergoing  adap- 
tations. The  men  on  these  missions  will  be 
Intent  on  discovering,  along  with  its  history, 
the  component  elements  of  the  cultural 
riches  of  the  country  receiving  them.  Mutual 
understa:iding  will  be  established  which  will 
enrich  both  cultures. 

Dialogue  Between  Civilisations 

(73)  Between  civilisations,  as  between 
persons,  sincere  di.ilogue  indeed  creates 
brotherhood.  The  work  of  development  will 
draw  nations  together  In  the  attainment  of 
goals  pursued  with  a  common  elfort  If  all, 
from  governments  and  their  representatives 
to  the  last  expert,  are  inspired  by  brotherly 
love  and  moved  by  the  sincere  desire  to  build 
a  civilisation  founded  on  world  solidarity  A 
dialogue  b:ised  on  man,  and  not  on  commod- 
ities or  technical  skills,  will  then  begin.  It 
will  be  fruitful  If  it  brings  to  the  peoples  who 
benefit  from  It  the  means  of  self-betterment 
and  spiritual  growth.  If  the  technicians  act 
as  educators,  and  if  the  instruction  Imparted 
Is  characterised  by  so  lofty  a  spiritual  and 
moral  tone  that  it  guar.intees  not  merely 
economic,  but  human  development.  When 
aid  programmes  have  terminated,  the  rela- 
tionships thus  established  will  endure.  Who 
does  not  see  of  what  importance  they  will  be 
for  the  peace  of  the  world? 

Appeal  to  Youth 

(74)  Many  young  people  have  already 
responded  with  warmth  and  enthusiasm  to 
the  appeal  of  Plus  XII  for  lay  missionaries™ 
Many  also  are  those  who  have  spontaneously 
put  themselves  at  the  disposition  of  official 
or  private  orgiuilzatlons  which  are  collabo- 
rating with  developing  nations  We  are 
pleiused  to  learn  that  In  certain  nations  "mil- 
itary service  '  can  be  partially  accomplished 
by  doing  "social  service",  a  "service  pure  and 
simple".  We  bless  these  undertakings  and 
the  good  will  which  Inspires  them.  May  all 
those  who  wish  to  belong  to  Christ  hear  His 
appeal  "I  was  hungry  and  you  gave  me  to 
eat,  thirsty  and  you  gave  me  to  drink,  a 
stranger  and  you  took  me  In,  naked  and  you 
clothed  me,  sick  and  you  visited  me,  a  pris- 
oner and  you  cume  to  see  me"  '•'  No  one  can 
remain  Indifferent  to  the  lot  of  his  brothers 
who  are  still  burled  In  wretchedness,  and  vic- 
tims of  Insecurity,  slaves  of  Ignorance.  Like 
the  heart  of  Christ,  the  heart  of  the  Chrls- 
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tlan  must  sympathise  with  this  misery:   "I 
have  pity  on  this  multitude".** 

Prayer  and  Action 

(75)  The  prayer  of  all  ought  to  rise  with 
fervour  to  the  Almighty.  Having  become 
aware  of  such  great  misfortunes,  the  human 
race  will  apply  Itself  with  Intelligence  and 
steadfastness  to  abolish  them.  This  prayer 
should  be  matched  by  the  resolute  ccanmlt- 
ment  of  each  individual — according  to  the 
measure  of  his  strength  and  possibilities — 
to  the  struggle  against  underdevelopment. 
May  Individuals,  social  groups,  and  nations 
Join  hands  In  brotherly  fashion,  the  strong 
aiding  the  weak  to  grow,  exerting  all  their 
competence,  enthusiasm  and  disinterested 
love.  More  than  any  other,  the  individual 
who  is  animated  by  true  charity  labours 
skillfully  to  discover  the  causes  of  misery, 
to  find  the  means  to  combat  it,  to  over- 
come it  resolutely.  A  creator  of  peace,  he 
"will  follow  his  path,  lighting  the  lamps  of 
Joy  and  playing  their  brilliance  and  lovell- 
nese  on  the  hearts  of  men  across  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  leading  them  to  recognise, 
across  all  frontiers,  the  faces  of  their  broth- 
ers, the  faces  of  their  friends"."* 

Development  is  the  new  name  /or  peace 
Conclusion 

(76)  Excessive  economic,  social  and  cul- 
tural inequalities  among  peoples  arouse  ten- 
sions and  conflicts,  and  are  a  danger  to  peace. 
As  We  said  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Council 
when  We  returned  from  Our  Journey  of 
peace  to  the  United  Nations:  "The  condi- 
tion of  the  peoples  in  process  of  development 
ought  to  be  the  object  of  our  consideration; 
or  better:  our  charity  for  the  poor  In  the 
world — and  there  are  multitudes  of  them — 
must  become  more  considerate,  more  active, 
more  generous."  **  To  wage  war  on  misery 
and  to  struggle  against  injustice  Is  to  pro- 
mote, along  with  improved  conditions,  the 
human  and  spiritual  progress  of  all  men, 
and  therefore  the  common  good  of  human- 
ity. Peace  cannot  be  limited  to  a  mere  ab- 
sence of  war,  the  result  of  an  ever  precarious 
balance  of  forces.  No,  peace  is  something  that 
is  built  up  day  after  day,  in  the  pursuit  of 
an  order  intended  by  God,  which  implies  a 
more  perfect  form  of  Justice  among  men.'^' 

End  to  Isolation 

(77)  The  peoples  themselves  have  the 
prime  responsibility  to  work  for  their  own 
development.  But  they  will  not  bring  this 
about  In  Isolation.  Regional  agreements 
among  weak  nations  for  mutual  support, 
understandings  of  wider  scope  entered  Into 
for  their  help,  more  far-reaching  agreements 
to  establish  programmes  for  closer  coopera- 
tion among  groups  of  nations — these  are  the 
milestones  on  the  road  to  development  that 
leads  to  peace. 

Towards  an  Effective  World  Authority 

(78)  This  International  collaboration  on 
a  world-wide  scale  requires  Institutions  that 
will  prep>are.  coordinate  and  direct  it,  until 
finally  there  is  established  an  order  of  Justice 
which  Is  universally  recognised.  With  all  Our 
heart.  We  encourage  these  organisations 
which  have  undertaken  this  collaboration  for 
the  development  of  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
and  Our  wish  is  that  they  grow  In  prestige 
and  authority.  "Your  vocation",  as  We  said 
to  the  representatives  of  the  United  Nations 
in  New  York,  "is  to  bring  not  some  people 
but  all  peoples  to  treat  each  other  as  broth- 
ers .,  ,  Who  does  not  see  the  necessity  of  thus 
establishing  progressively  a  world  authority, 
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capable  of  acting  effectively  in  the  Juridical 
and  political  sectors?"  •" 

A  Well-Founded  Hope  for  a  Better  World 

(79)  Some  would  consider  such  hopes 
Utopian.  It  may  be  that  these  persons  are 
not  realistic  enough,  and  that  they  have  not 
perceived  the  dynamism  of  a  world  which 
desires  to  live  more  fraternally — a  world 
which,  In  spite  of  its  Ignorance,  Its  mistakes 
and  even  its  sins,  its  relapses  into  barbarism 
and  Its  wanderings  far  from  the  road  of  sal- 
vation, is,  even  unawares,  taking  slow  but 
sure  steps  towards  its  Creator.  This  road 
towards  a  greater  humanity  requires  effort 
and  sacrifice;  but  suffering  itself,  accepted 
for  the  love  of  brethren,  favours  the  progress 
of  the  entire  human  family.  Christians  know 
that  union  with  the  sacrifice  of  our  Saviour 
contributes  to  the  building  up  of  the  Body  of 
Christ  In  its  plentltude:  the  assembled  peo- 
ple of  God." 

Universal  Solidarity 

(80)  We  are  all  united  in  this  progress 
toward  God.  We  have  desired  to  remind  all 
men  how  crucial  is  the  present  moment,  how 
urgent  the  work  to  be  done.  The  hour  for 
action  has  now  sounded.  At  stake  are  the 
survival  of  so  many  Innocent  children  and, 
for  many  families  overcome  by  misery,  the 
access  to  conditions  fit  for  human  beings;  at 
stake  are  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the 
future  of  civilisation.  It  is  time  for  all  men 
and  all  peoples  to  face  up  to  their  responsi- 
bilities. 

A  FINAL  APPEAL 

Catholics 

(81)  First,  We  appeal  to  all  Our  sons.  In 
countries  undergoing  development  no  less 
than  In  others,  the  laymen  should  take  up 
as  their  own  proper  task  the  renewal  of  the 
temporal  order.  If  the  role  of  the  Hierarchy 
Is  to  teach  and  to  Interpret  authentically  the 
norms  of  morality  to  be  followed  in  this 
matter,  it  belongs  to  the  laymen,  without 
waiting  passively  for  orders  and  directives, 
to  take  the  initiative  freely  and  to  Infuse  a 
Christian  spirit  Into  the  mentality,  customs, 
laws  and  structures  of  the  community  in 
which  they  live."  Changes  are  necessary, 
basic  reforms  are  indispensable:  the  lay- 
men should  strive  resolutely  to  permeate 
them  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  We  ask 
Our  Catholic  sons  who  belong  to  the  more 
favoured  nations,  to  bring  their  talents  and 
give  their  active  participation  to  organisa- 
tions, be  they  of  an  official  or  private  nature, 
civil  or  religious,  which  are  working  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  of  the  developing 
nations.  They  will  certainly  desire  to  be  In 
the  first  ranks  of  those  who  collaborate  to 
establish  as  fact  and  reality  an  International 
morality  based  on  Justice  and  equity. 

Christians  and  Believers 

(82)  We  are  sure  that  all  Christians,  our 
brethren,  will  wish  to  expand  their  common 
cooperative  effort  in  order  to  help  mankind 
vanquish  selfishness,  pride  and  rivalries,  to 
overcome  ambitions  and  Injustices,  to  open 
up  to  all  the  road  to  a  more  human  life, 
where  each  man  will  be  loved  and  helped  as 
his  brother,  as  his  neighbour.  And,  still 
deeply  Impressed  by  the  memory  of  Our  un- 
forgettable encounter  in  Bombay  with  our 
non-Christian  brethren.  We  Invite  them  anew 
to  work  with  all  their  heart  and  their  in- 
telligence towards  this  goal,  that  all  the 
children  of  men  may  lead  a  life  worthy  of 
the  children  of  God. 

Men  of  Good  Will 

(83)  Finally,  We  turn  to  all  men  of  good 
will  who  believe  that  the  way  to  peace  lies 
in  the  area  of  development.  Delegates  to  in- 
ternational  organisations,   government   offl- 
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clals,  gentlemen  of  the  press,  educators:  all 
of  you,  each  in  your  own  way,  are  the  build- 
ers of  a  new  world.  We  entreat  Almighty  God 
to  enlighten  your  minds  and  strengthen  your 
determination  to  alert  public  opinion  and  to 
involve  the  peoples  of  the  world.  Educators, 
It  is  your  task  to  awaken  In  persons,  from 
their  earliest  years,  a  love  for  the  peoples 
who  live  in  misery.  Gentlemen  of  the  press. 
it  Is  up  to  you  to  place  before  our  eyes  the 
story  of  the  efforts  exerted  to  promote  mu- 
tual assistance  among  peoples,  as  well  as  the 
spectacle  of  the  miseries  which  men  tend  to 
forget  In  order  to  quiet  their  consciences. 
Thus  at  least  the  wealthy  will  know  that  the 
poor  stand  outside  their  doors  waiting  to 
receive  some  left-overs  from  their  banquets. 

Government  Authorities 

(84)  Government  officials,  it  is  your  con- 
cern to  mobilise  your  peoples  to  form  a  more 
effective  world  solidarity,  and  above  all  to 
make  t:iem  accept  the  necessary  taxes  on 
their  luxuries  and  their  wasteful  expendi- 
tures. In  order  to  bring  about  development 
and  to  save  the  peace.  Delegates  to  interna- 
tional organisations,  it  depends  on  you  to  see 
that  the  dangerous  and  futile  rivalry  of 
powers  should  give  place  to  collaboration 
which  is  friendly,  peaceful  and  free  of  vested 
interests,  in  order  to  achieve  a  responsible 
development  of  mankind  In  which  all  men 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  find  their  fulfil- 
ment. 

Men  of  Learning 

(85)  If  It  is  true  that  the  world  is  in 
trouble  because  of  the  lack  of  thinking, 
then  We  call  upon  men  of  reflection  and  of 
learning.  Catholics,  Christians,  those  who 
hold  God  in  honour,  who  thirst  for  an  ab- 
solute, for  justice  and  for  truth:  We  call 
upon  all  men  of  good  will.  Following  Christ, 
We  make  bold  to  ask  you  earnestly:  "seek 
and  you  shall  find",™  open  the  patlis  which 
lead  to  mutual  assistance  among  peoples,  to 
a  deepening  of  human  knowledge,  to  an 
enlargement  of  heart,  to  a  more  brotherly 
way  of  living  within  a  truly  universal  human 
society. 

A  Task  for  All 

(86)  All  of  you  who  have  heard  the  ap- 
peal of  suffering  peoples,  all  of  yoti  who  are 
working  to  answer  their  cries,  you  are  the 
apostles  of  a  development  which  is  good 
and  genuine,  which  Is  not  wealth  that  is 
self-centered  and  sought  for  its  ovra  sake, 
but  rather  an  economy  which  is  put  at 
the  service  of  man,  the  bread  which  is 
daily  distributed  to  all,  as  a  source  of 
brotherhood  and  a  sign  of  Providence. 

Blessing 

(87)  With  a  full  heart  We  ble.ss  you,  and 
We  appeal  to  all  men  of  good  will  to  Join 
you  in  a  spirit  of  brotherhood.  For,  if  the 
new  name  for  peace  Is  development,  who 
would  not  wish  to  labour  for  it  with  all 
his  power,"!?  Yes,  We  ask  you,  all  of  you, 
to  heed  Our  cry  of  anguish,  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord. 

(From  the  Vatican,  on  the  Feast  of  Easter, 
the  twenty-sixth  day  of  March  In  the  year 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven.  ) 


NUCLEAR-PROPELLED  NAVAL 
SHIPS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
need  to  move  ahead  with  more  nuclear- 
propelled  ships  in  our  Navy  is  creating 
attention  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  recently  had  published  In  the  Record 
strong  editorials  in  support  of  more  nu- 
clear propulsion  In  our  fleet  written  by 
two  of  my  home  State  newspapers,  the 
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Seattle  Times  and  the  Tacoma  News- 
Tribune. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  an  editorial  on  the 
subject  entitled  "Our  Nuclear  Horses." 
written  for  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  of 
July  13. 1967. 1  recommend  it  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

Otjb  Ncci-XAR  Horses 

One  thing  the  Middle  East  crisis  has  done 
Is  add  fuel  to  the  debat«  over  nuclear 
powered  ships. 

To  manj  it  has  seemed  that  nuclear  power 
systems  were  obviously  the  coming  thing — 
just  a  matter  of  time. 

But  the  history  of  the  civilian  nuclear 
merchant  ship  Savannah  has  hardly  been 
encouraging.  In  two  years  of  commercial 
operations,  she  not  only  failed  to  turn  a 
profit;  It  required  some  $3  5  million  In  gov- 
ernment subsidies  to  keep  her  financially 
afloat. 

A  decision  to  put  the  nuclear  merchant- 
man In  mothballs  was  recently  reversed  on 
basis  of  arguments  it  would  be  a  blow  to 
our  national  prestige  The  Milwaukee  Journal 
joked  the  Savannah's  new  sailing  cry  is: 
"Damn  the  expenses:   full  steam  ahead  " 

The  relative  expenses  are  high  The  cost  of 
a  nuclear  destroyer,  for  example.  Is  about 
50  per  cent  more  than  one  bu.-ning  oil 

This  has  been  a  real  factor  w:th  Pentagon 
cost  analysis  men  who  have  held  bark  on 
development  of  nuclear  vessels  This  was 
dramatized  recently  with  the  launching  of 
conventionally-powered  carrier  John  P  Ken- 
nedy. 

The  Navy  has  only  four  nuclear  powered 
surface  shlps^lhe  carrier  Enterprise,  t.he 
cruiser  Long  Beach  and  the  frigates  Baln- 
brldge  and  Truxtun 

The  Middle  East  crisis  and  cutoff  of  Arab 
oil  has  served  to  underscore  some  other  cost 
factors. 

There  is  plenty  nf  oil  In  the  world  But  the 
cutoff  has  forced  the  Navy  to  switch  its 
Vietnam  supply  route  from  the  relatively 
nearby  Persian  Gulf  to  the  US.  West  and 
Oulf  coasts  and  Caribbean 

Instead  of  25  tankers.  80  are  now  required, 
at  an  additional  cost  of  (252  million  a  year, 
to  supply  the  land  and  sea  petroleum  needs 
of  the  war. 

Even  before  the  Mideast  crisis,  the  Navy's 
waspish  Vice  .\dmlral  Hyman  Rlckover  dis- 
sented strongly  from  Pentagon  policy  against 
nuclear  vessels  :n  testimony  before  the 
House  Defense  .\pproprlations  Committee 

Rlckover  argued  that  the  combat  capabil- 
ity of  the  nuclear  carrier  Enterprise  w£is 
sharply  restricted  by  the  limited  rantje  of 
its  escort  vessels  Either  the  carrier's  poten- 
tial range  or  its  protective  screen  were  cur- 
tailed, be  said. 

The  Rlckover  argument  is  that  the  cost  Is 
worth  the  gain  l.i  achieving  virtually  un- 
limited range  and  avoiding  refueling  prob- 
lems 

He  quoted  Winston  Churchill,  who  as  head 
of  the  Admiralty  fought  for  and  achieved  a 
reversal  of  a  British  Navy  economy-prompted 
switch  from  oil  back  to  cheaper  but  slower 
coal-bumlng  desirovers 

Said  Churchill  '•Bulldini;;  slow  destroyers! 
One  might  as  well  breed  slow  race  horses  " 

The  future  of  nuclear  powered  merchant 
ships  appeu'ently  awaits  cost  reduction  In 
construction  costs.  It  may  also  be  that  a 
full  nuclear  Navy  is  now  both  unnecessary 
and  a  long  way  o(T 

But  it  would  also  seem  there  Is  a  case 
for  moving  faster  toward  nuclear-powered 
task  forces  of  ships  that  are  all  capable  of 
operating  together  with  maximum  speed, 
range  and  efTlciency 


Tliere  are  times  when  you  need  your  fastest 
horses. 


MORE  EFFECTIVE  EDUCATION  FOR 
THE  GHETTOS 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  1965. 
with  the  enactment  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  the  Con- 
gress undertook  a  special  responsibility 
for  education  of  children  from  low  In- 
come families.  The  national  viewpoint 
with  respect  to  desegregation  of  schools 
had  been  expressed  earlier  through  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  and  the  enact- 
ment by  Congress  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  which  bars  segregation  In 
programs  utilizing  Federal   funds. 

The  distinguished  American  columnist. 
Joseph  Alsop,  in  a  penetrating  article  In 
the  New  Republic  of  July  22.  has  exam- 
ined the  problems  of  quality  education  In 
the  ghetto,  with  emphasis  on  the  ques- 
tions of  integration  as  a  means  of  raising 
the  quality  of  the  schools  and  of  speclail 
quality  education  programs  such  as  the 
more  effective  school  iMESi  program  In 
New  York  City  which  has  received  funds 
under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondarj-  Education  Act  In  this  area  of 
racial  tenslon.s  the  Alsop  article  focuses 
on  the  low  level  of  ghetto  education 
which  has  been  labeled  the  shame  of 
our  cities 

I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle bo  p.inted  in  the  REcnRn 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

No  More  NoNse.s-sE  .\BotT  Ghetto 
Edtxatio.v  ! 

i  By  Joseph  Alsop  i 

It  Is  time  to  stop  talking  nonsense  about 
Negro  education  It  is  time  to  start  dealing 
with  the  hard,  truel  tacts  of  the  problem 
of  the  (?netto  schools,  which  Is  In  turn  the 
very  core  of  the  race  problem  m  the  United 
SUties  .•\bove  ail  it  is  tune  to  ce.»se  repieat- 
ing.  End  de  facto  segregation!'  as  though 
this  virtuous  incantation  were  a  magical 
spell  For  school  desegregation  must  always 
be  a  central  and  essentliil  goal:  but  sad  ex- 
perience has  proved  th.U  deisegregatiou  U 
very   far   from   being   an   Instant   remedy. 

For  any  practical-minded  m.m,  who  holds 
th.U  putting  an  end  to  racial  injustice  is 
the  highest  and  most  urgent  task  of  this 
country  at  tills  time,  the  foregoing  are  the 
only  possible  comments  on  Judge  J.mies 
Skelly  Wrights  much-publicized  deci;  ion 
concerning  the  District  of  Columbia's  scho<.ils 
The  school  system  of  the  capital  is  sordid 
and  shameful,  and  Judge  Wright  s  mor.il 
indignation  is  only  too  well  founded.  a.s  T'i»' 
New  Republic's  Alexander  M  Blckel  fxjlnted 
out  In  these  pages  two  week.s  .\go  Yet  this 
decision  can  even  be  drscrlbed  as  wicked; 
for  it  Is  always  wicked  to  hold  out  false 
hojjes  and  offer  fake  panaceas  to  those  in 
desperate  need  of  hope  and  help  .\nd  that 
in  essence,  is  precisely  what  Judge  Wright's 
decision  has  done  to  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington- a  city  which  ha.s  gradually  become 
no  more  than  a  giganUc  Nei'ro  ghetto  'hlnly 
concealed  behind  a  pompous  white  federal 
f.tcade 

In  Justice  to  Jud^e  Wright.  It  must  be 
said  Ht  once  that  his  evident  good  Inten- 
tions were  by  no  mean.-:  the  only  good  fea- 
tures of  his  decision  His  condemnation  of 
the  dlscrlmlruitory  "track  system"  was  fully 
Justified  His  comp.irlson  between  the  Dis- 
trict's .school  expenditures — near  to  the  low- 
est per  pupil  of  any  big  city  In  this  coun- 
try    and  the  District's  p-illce  expenditure — 


the  nations  highest  per  capita — was  both 
pointed  and  valuable.  It  was  useful  to  em- 
phasize, too.  that  per-pupU  outlays  In  the 
District's  few  remaining  white  and  quasi- 
white  schools  exceeded  the  outlays  in  the 
deep  ghetto  srh^>ols  by  over  a  third  But  It 
must  be  noted  also,  in  this  connection,  that 
Judge  Wright  was  here  unknowingly  putting 
his  finger  on  one  of  the  greatest  deficiencies 
In  the  extremely  deficient  Coleman  report 
(Which  seems  to  h.ive  Influenced  him  great- 
ly). For  the  Coleman  report,  as  Samuel 
Bowles  and  Henry  M.  Levin  have  noted  in 
an  ImporUin*  paper,  never  tested  Its  conclu- 
sions about  "equal"  education  by  exploring 
the  wldespre.id  existence  of  differential,  per 
pupil  outlays  irif'iin  school  districts,  as  here 
in  Washington 

But  all  this  sinks  into  insignificance,  as 
compared  with  the  main  thrust  of  Judge 
VV'rlghfs  decision,  which  was  to  put  forward 
more  desegregation  as  the  solution  for  the 
gheltj  school  problem  In  Washington,  and 
presuniabiy.  as  the  soluUon  in  all  the  other 
American  big  c;tles  where  the  same  prob- 
lem 18  festering  and  growing  more  inflamed 
with  e\ery  p,iisfing  year.  In  Washington,  to 
beiiln  with  serious  school  desegregation  is 
such  an  obvlcus  :nipos6lbillty  that  it  Is  plain 
silly  to  talk  ..b'.ut  It  Officially,  any  schj<jl 
that  Is  niorc  :nan  half  Negro  Is  defined  as 
segregated  But  in  the  District  of  Columbi.t. 
the  pnni.iry  and  elementary  schools  are  93 
percent  Negro,  and  oven  the  hlgli  schools 
are  pushing  up  toward  90  percent  There- 
fore, total,  forcible  honnjgenlzation  of  the 
entire  school  system  would  still  leave  Wash- 
Ingt.jn  with  overwhelmingly  segregated 
schools  Indeed,  this  kind  of  forcible  homog- 
enl?.atlon  wjuld  quite  certainly  result  in 
even  ere.iter  segregation:  for  the  predictable 
consequence  would  be  an  increase  In  the 
Negro  percentage  In  the  primary  and  ele- 
mentary scht  ols  from  93  percent  to  98  or  99 
percent 

Unprepared  desegregation  In  a  grossly  un- 
derfinanced schc-ol  svstem  has  In  fiict  been 
one  or  the  two  main  causes  of  this  city  s 
transformation  into  an  urban  super-ghet- 
to— .i  kind  of  near-Watts  on  a  metropollt.''n 
scale  Since  the  war.  every  one  of  the  great 
urban  centers  above  the  Mason-Dixon  line 
has  received  countless  thousands  of  Negro 
lmmigr.;;its  from  the  South  Prom  this  cause 
alone.  Washington's  Negro  population  has 
grown  very  greatly:  but  Negro  immigration 
h.as  been  only  one  aspect  of  the  two-sided 
demographic  mc.  ement  that  has  now  pro- 
duced a  i:lty  twc-third.s  Negro  and  one-third 
white.  The  other  aspect,  equally  important, 
has  been  white  emigration  to  the  affluent 
suburbs  .».nd  the  crucial  role  of  the  scho-ls 
In  this  white  emigration  can  In  turn  be 
clearly  seen,  if  you  merely  look  at  those  who 
have  .led  and  thote  who  have  stayed  be- 
hind Thoie  who  have  stayed  behind  num- 
ber close  to  250  000:  yet  this  white  popvil.T- 
tlon  of  about  a  tiuaner  of  a  ml. Hon  includes 
OTily  13.000  children  of  school  age!  Of  the 
Dlstrltts  la.OOO  wliite  children  of  school  age. 
furthermore,  rather  more  than  5.000  attend 
parochial  or  other  private  schools.  The  con- 
clusion Is  Inescapable  that  Washington's  re- 
maining white  population  is  almost  exclu- 
sively composed  of  (a)  old  people,  (b)  single 
people,  .ci  coviplrs  without  children  of 
school  age  and  id»  couples  who  can  afford 
to  send  their  children  to  parochial  or  pri- 
vate schools  or  who  ll'.e  In  the  few  nelghbir- 
hoods  where  the  schools  .ire  still  mainly 
white  No  such  demographic  result  as  that 
shown  at>ove  could  conceivably  have  been 
produced  In  the  normal  course  of  events. 
It  means,  beyond  question,  that  Just  about 
every  white  couple  outside  the  above-listed 
categories  has  moved  to  the  suburbs,  at 
least  as  soon  as  it  as  It  came  time  to  send 
the  children  to  school. 

The  available  statistics  are  grossly  Inade- 
quate,   but    enough   Is   known   to   show   that 
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precisely  the  same  kind  of  two-sided  dem- 
ographic movement  Is  tending  to  produce 
much  the  same  sort  of  result  In  a  good  many 
other  American  urban  centers.  Washington, 
which  has  been  treated  as  an  exceptional 
case,  is  merely  an  advanced  case.  The  best 
figures  I  have  got  thus  far  are  for  last  year. 
Taking  the  percentages  of  Negro  children  In 
the  primary  and  elementary  schools  as  the 
gauge,  one  can  then  show  how  far  six  other 
major  cities  have  traveled  to  date,  along  the 
road  that  has  made  the  nation's  capital  Into 
a  concealed  super-ghetto.  Here  Is  the  pic- 
ture: 

Baltimore,  schools  64  percent  Negro, 
equals  Washington  in  1954-55. 

Chicago,  schools  56  percent  Negro,  equals 
Washington  in  1952-53. 

Cleveland,  schools  53  percent  Negro,  equals 
Washington  in  1951-52. 

Detroit,  schools  57  percent  Negro,  equals 
Washington  In  1953-54. 

Philadelphia,  schools  60  percent  Negro, 
nearly  equals  Washington   In   1954-55. 

St.  Louis,  schools  64  percent  Negro,  equals 
Washington  in  1954-55. 

Two  fundamental  problems  are  revealed 
by  these  figures.  The  first  is  what  may  be 
called  the  progressive  ghettolzatlon  of  a 
whole  series  of  America's  great  urban  con- 
glomerations. In  the  fairly  near  future,  this 
phenomenon  can  too  easily  produce  social 
and  economic  consequences  that  hardly  bear 
thinking  about.  Ghetto  city  centers,  from 
which  even  commerce,  banking  and  industry 
will  have  fled  to  the  fatly  affluent  white 
suburbs,  are  not  an  attractive  prospect, 
either  for  the  wretched  ghetto-denizens,  or 
for  anyone  else.  But  this  Is  not  the  problem 
to  which  I  have  been  trying  to  address  my- 
self. I  have  been  trying  to  show,  rather,  that 
in  almost  all  cases,  the  practical  result  of 
unprepared  desegregation  is  an  enlarged 
ghetto  with  a  greater  number  of  segregated 
schools  than  there  were  in  the  first  instance. 
This  has  In  truth  been  the  experience  in 
every  major  Northern  city  known  to  me.  Fur- 
thermore, it  has  been  the  experience  in  a 
good  many  cases  in  which  the  ugly  influence 
of  racial  prejudice  can  be  effectively  ruled 
out.  In  the  first  flush  of  civil  rights  en- 
thusiasm, for  example,  the  parents  of  a  lib- 
eral-Jewish neighborhood  in  Brooklyn  voted 
all  but  unanimously  to  pair  their  school  with 
s  nearby  ghetto  school.  Tlie  New  York  Board 
of  Education  promised  special  support 
(Which  took  the  ludicrously  Inadequate  form 
of  a  general  patch-up  of  the  school  build- 
ings). PS  7  and  PS  8  were  then  merged, 
wholly  on  the  motion  of  the  white  parents. 
But  within  a  very  short  time,  two  segregated 
schools  had  come  into  being  where  there  had 
l)een  one  before.  The  pairing  caused  school 
quality  to  go  to  Hell  in  a  hack;  and  the 
white  parents,  seeing  their  children's  educa- 
tion In  Jeopardy,  either  sent  them  to  private 
schools  or  moved  to  the  suburbs.  And  these 
were  the  very  same  parents,  mind  you,  who 
had  sponsored  the  pairing. 

WREN  THE  BTTRDEN  BBCOMES  TOO  MUCH 

This  is  only  one  item  of  evidence — there 
is  a  mass  of  it,  for  instance.  In  the  supporting 
studies  behind  the  Watts  report — to  show 
that  school  quality  is  a  far  more  important 
factor  than  racial  feeling.  In  this  white 
flight  from  desegregated  schools  that  has 
made  such  a  mockery  of  the  good  Intentions 
of  people  like  Judge  Wright.  When  a  middle- 
class  school  receives  a  massive  infusion  of 
children  of  extremely  deprived  background — 
whether  Puerto  Rlcan,  or  Mexican-American, 
or  Appalachian  white,  or  Negro — there  are 
only  two  possible  results.  Either  the  added 
burden  of  the  disadvantaged,  educationally 
retarded  children  becomes  too  much  for  the 
teaching  staff,  whereufjon  school  quality 
promptly  and  shockingly  deteriorates  and 
middle-class  emigration  quickly  begins.  Or 
the  local  school  authorities  take  all  the  spe- 
cial measures  that  are  needed  to  ""fi*"***" 
school  qtiality.  In  which  oaae— thus  tar  an 


almost  unheard-of  case — there  is  an  excel- 
lent chance  that  meet  of  the  emigration  can 
be  averted. 

Nor  Is  this  the  end  of  the  grim  story.  If  we 
are  honest  with  ourselves,  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  children  of  the  ghettos 
are  going  to  be  educated  exclusively  In 
ghetto  schools;  and  this  is  going  to  go  on 
happening  for  many  years  to  come,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  poulticing  and  patching  and 
court-ordering  we  may  do.  Free  busing  can 
and  should  be  offered.  Gerrymandered  white 
school  districts  can  and  should  be  con- 
demned (while  due  preparation  is  also  made 
to  maintain  school  quality).  More  integrated 
housing  patterns  can  and  should  t>e  pro- 
moted by  every  means  possible.  But  these 
measures  (strengthened,  if  you  please,  by 
every  other  measure  you  may  happen  to 
fancy)  can  never  do  more  than  fray  the 
fringes  of  the  ghetto  school  problem  in  cities 
with  school  populations  50  percent  Negro 
and  above.  It  is  scandalous — it  is  indeed  a 
bitter  Indlctmeut  of  the  large  group  in  the 
American  Intellectual  community  that  has 
concerned  itself  with  the  matter — that  so 
few  have  been  willing  to  face  the  distaste- 
ful, inescapable  truth,  which  has  been  glar- 
ingly visible  for  years.  The  truth  is  that 
whatever  else  we  may  do,  the  problem  of  the 
ghetto  schools  must  be  mainly  solved  inside 
the  ghetto  schools,  at  any  rate  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

THE    TTNIQTJE     NONREMEDT 

As  an  example  of  the  scandal,  consider  the 
recent  Civil  Rights  Commission  report  on 
"Racial  Isolation  in  the  Public  Schools."  It 
shows  that  America's  schools  are  Just  about 
as  segregated  as  they  ever  were,  despite  all 
the  court  orders  that  have  been  Issued  since 
1954,  and  all  the  attempts,  more  or  less  sin- 
cere, to  comply  with  those  court  orders.  It 
says  nothing  of  the  white  emigration  that  has 
played  such  a  huge  role  In  making  a  non- 
sense of  the  court  orders.  Using  evidence 
chosen  with  suspicious  selectivity  (and  mis- 
using It  gravely  at  that,  if  the  Philadelphia 
data  are  any  guide) ,  the  report  further  seeks 
to  discredit  school  Improvement  Inside  the 
ghettos.  By  implication,  it  takes  the  shocking 
though  fashionable  liberal  educators'  view 
once  so  bitterly  but  accurately  summarized 
by  Floyd  McKlssick  In  this  Journal's  pages, 
that  if  you  "put  Negro  with  Negro,  you  get 
stupidity."  And  having  established  school 
desegregation  as  the  unique  remedy,  the  re- 
poTt  finally  proposed  busing  on  a  massive 
scale  as  the  best  means  to  secure  desegrega- 
tion. Yet  the  report  Is  datellned  Washlng^ton, 
where  no  amount  of  busing  would  make  the 
school  system  anything  but  segregated — short 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  permitting 
forcible  Imposition  of  wholly  different  living 
and  schooling  patterns  In  the  District.  Mary- 
land and  Virginia.  Are  we  then  to  conclude 
that  more  than  90,000  Negro  schoolchildren 
in  Washington  are  to  be  forever  condemned 
to  defeat  and  despair?  Or  are  we  to  conclude 
that  this  report,  like  so  many  other  very- 
similar  documents,  Is  the  product  of  the 
kind  of  self-serving,  reasoning  that  must  too 
often  be  expected,  alas,  from  virtuous  aca- 
demics with  a  personal  vested  Interest  In 
a  badly  researched  theory? 

The  answer  Is,  of  course,  that  it  is  not  only 
viciously  heartless  and  socially  disastrous, 
but  also  wholly  needless,  to  accept  the  view- 
point of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  and 
Judge  Wright.  There  Is  something  arrogant, 
there  is  even  something  disgusting,  in  this 
strange  view  that  ghetto  children  can  never 
be  rescued,  can  never  be  educated,  unless 
they  are  subjected  to  the  benign  classroom 
Influence  of  white  middle-class  children. 
Ghetto  children  have  all  the  potential  of  any 
other  children;  but  In  their  background  of 
poverty  and  deprivation,  they  have  a  heavy 
handicap.  What  is  needed,  therefore,  Is  to 
overcome  the  handicap,  by  those  special 
measures  Z  have  already  mentioned  as  useful 
and  needful  to  prepare  for  school  desegrega- 


tion, wherever  desegregation  is  feasible.  This 
means  taking  a  series  of  steps  of  the  most 
ABC  simplicity.  First,  the  children's  school 
experience  must  begin  early,  at  least  in  pre- 
klndergarten.  For  the  inability  to  speak  com- 
mon English,  which  afflicts  so  many  children 
of  the  ghettos,  can  only  be  overcome  by 
catching  them  very  young.  Second,  they  must 
be  taught  in  small  classes — not  more  than 
15  pre-klndergarten  and  kindergarten,  and 
not  more  than  22  or  so  In  grades  one  through 
six.  Otherwise,  teaching  will  cease  and  keep- 
ing order  will  become  the  sole  aim.  For 
ghetto  children  mainly  come  from  homes 
wholly  unorlented  to  learning  and  to  books. 
Gaining  and  holding  their  learning-attention 
(which  is  the  right  way  to  maintain  sound 
discipline)  is  therefore  the  most  difficult  feat 
for  every  teacher  in  every  ghetto  school.  And 
only  reduced  classes  permit  good,  average 
teachers  to  accomplish  this  feat.  Third,  a 
certain  number  of  backup  teachers  are 
needed — one  extra  for  each  three  or  four 
classes — so  that  when  Billy  and  Sally,  Victor 
and  Jane  begin  to  fall  behind,  these  laggards 
can  be  promptly  gathered  Into  still  smaller 
classes,  for  more  concentrated  work  until 
they  catch  up  again.  Fourth,  all  the  obvious 
extras  In  the  way  of  remedial  reading,  health 
care,  psychiatric  care,  etc.,  also  have  to  be 
provided.  These  are,  in  fact,  the  principal 
features  of  the  More  Effective  Schools  pro- 
gram, that  has  been  under  way  In  New  York 
City  for  three  years.  One  wonders  why  this 
program  was  not  chosen  for  study  by  the 
authors  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission's  re- 
port. Perhaps  the  answer  Is  that  in  the  More 
Effective  Schools,  all  children  have  shown 
a  very  great  average  improvement,  and  those 
children  who  have  begun  in  pre-klndergarten 
and  continued  on  from  there  are  actually 
performing,  on  average,  at  grade  level  or 
above.  If  this  program  had  been  chosen  for 
analysis,  it  would  have  sadly  undermined 
the  thesis  of  the  authors  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  report;  but  It  is  nonetheless 
quite  wonderful  news,  which  should  be  pub- 
lished in  Mao-style  Big  Character  Posters 
in  the  corridors  of  every  university  where 
educational  theorists  flourish. 

That  It  should  be  news  at  all,  is  a  consider- 
able showup  of  the  ways  of  thinking  and 
working  and  dealing  with  facts  of  all  too 
many  American  white  liberal  Intellectuals. 
In  this  Instance.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
properly  prepared  school  desegregation  is  the 
ideal  solution  of  the  educational  problem  of 
America's  Negro  minority.  It  goes  without 
saying,  too.  that  wherever  desegregation  can 
be  successfully  accomplished,  the  moral  and 
social  duty  to  accomplish  it  must  never  be 
dodged  or  ducked,  even  if  the  needed  prep- 
arations for  successful  desegregation  are  dif- 
ficult, time-consuming  and  costly.  But  a  good 
many  of  our  liberal  intellectuals  never  ap- 
pear to  have  heard  the  rule,  "Le  mieux  est 
I'ennemi  du  bien";  it  never  appears  to  occur 
to  them,  in  fact,  that  exclusive  pursuit  of 
the  ideal  solution  can  prevent  the  practical 
solution;  and  few  of  them  seem  to  have 
bothered  to  do  the  tedious  homework,  on 
urban  demographic  patterns,  for  Instance, 
that  would  have  shown  them  how  far  the 
ideal  solution  Is  out  of  reach  for  most  ghetto 
children  at  present.  Their  performance  would 
be  less  unadmlrable,  I  must  add,  if  they 
had  been  content  to  urge  their  ideal  solu- 
tion, despite  Its  unreality  for  all  but  a  small 
minority  of  ghetto  children.  But  they  have 
not  been  content.  A  good  many  of  the  lll>eral 
educators  and  sociologists  have  done  every- 
thing possible  to  discredit  and  to  block  the 
practical  solution  of  the  educational  prob- 
lem of  our  Negro  minority,  which  Is  radical 
school  Improvement  inside  the  ghetto.  These 
people  seem  to  have  taken  the  attitude,  In 
fact,  that  if  they  could  not  get  desegrega- 
tion, nothing  else  would  do— and  to  hell 
with  the  millions  of  Negro  children  who 
have  little  hope  of  entering  integrated 
schools  I 
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QrALITT    ON    THE    CHEAP 

ThU  has  been  a  main  re<i*on.  one  suspects, 
for  U»e  extrdordlnajy  belatetlneis  ai.d  ex- 
txeme  paucity  of  the  s«r;ou3  ditenapts  to  help 
these  children.  ar.U  for  tlie  diniost  unlversa: 
failure  to  defend  *nd  support  choee  airenipts 
when  they  h.ive  Deeu  made  In  New  York  :r. 
1957.  for  instance,  the  Demonstration  School 
Project  produced  excellent  results  <it  the 
high  achool  level,  at  a  cost  of  about  t200 
per  pupil  above  the  normal  outlay  Where- 
upon the  New  Torlc  Boaj-d  of  Education,  by 
an  automatic  reilex,  tried  to  get  the  same  re- 
sults at  about  oue-thlrd  the  extra  eost.  m 
the  Higher  Horizons  progiam.  which  wa.i  a  flat 
bust.  But  did  anyone  pr-.test  the  debasement 
of  the  Demonstration  School  Project  mto 
Higher  Horizons'  Almost  no  one  did.  aJid 
meaawhlle  a  chorus  of  progressive  edui^ators 
has  ever  since  been  heard,  proclaiming  that 
Higher  Horlzono'  wuolly  predictable  failure 
was  final  proof  ot  the  use'.essness  of  improved 
education  In  ({hetto  schools  In  the  same 
faslilon,  the  More  Effective  Schools  prt>gram. 
which  has  an  extra  per-pupU  cost  of  about 
8430  a  year.  Is  beginiung  to  be  nibbled  to 
death  by  the  economy-ducks  on  the  Board  bi 
Education;  but  no  one  ha^  sprung  to  Its  de- 
fense except  this  writer  and.  far  more  im- 
portantly, the  United  Federation  of  Teachers. 
whose  leaders  largely  dtvised  the  pr  jgram 
And  this  prot;rarn.  Uuucned  In  1964  63.  Is 
literally  the  hrst  to  produce  clear  test  results 
showing  that  ghetto  children  can  be  pven  a 
fully  adequate  education  m  ghetto  schools. 
7or  when  the  testers  say  that  the  chlldern 
who  were  caught  your.g  enough  by  the  More 
Effective  Schools  are  performing,  on  avfra.!e. 
at  grade  level  and  aboic.  they  merely  mean 
that  these  children  are  performing  Ju^t  ao 
well  as  white  middle-cla-HS  children  And  thi.s 
Is  the  first  cai.e  of  complete  victory  over  th^t 
terrible  educational  Ur  that  is  the  curse  of 
America's  Negro  minority 

Por  economic  and  sc<cial  reasons,  because 
of  injustice  and  discrimination,  above  all. 
because  of  the  tlri  um-tances  m  which  this 
heedless,  ruthless  society  condemns  them  to 
live,  Negro  children  normally  enter  the  first 
grade  considerably  behind  white  children 
and  worse  still,  tney  generally  fall  further 
and  further  behind,  the  longer  they  stay  in 
school.  On  average  tho.<ie  who  stay  through 
high  achool  are  by  then  three  and  a  half 
years  below  grade  level,  which  means  that 
the  average  Segro  iigii  school  graduate  only 
has  a  ilightly  better  than  eighth,  grade  edu- 
cation. "Stay  through  high  school  is  in  fact 
the  right  phrase,  rather  than  go  through 
high  school.'  Since  the  average  Is  at  the 
level  of  elghth-gr.ide-plus.  It  Is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  military  draft  tests  have  re- 
vealed a  shockingly  high  proportion  of  func- 
tional Illiterates,  even  among  Negro  high 
school  graduates  Add  the  two-thirds  and 
more  of  Negro  boys  and  girls  who  drop  out 
before  finishing  high  schtol.  and  you  have 
a  frightening  result 

Briefly.  400.000-plus  eiijnteen-year-old  Ne- 
groes are  annually  Injeotetl  into  this  coun- 
try's socio-economic  bloodstream,  but  of 
these  400.000-pUis  hardly  10  percent  have 
the  true  equivalent  of  a  normal  white  mid- 
dle-class high-school  education— which 
means  no  more  than  an  ordinary  blue-collar 
education.'  In  other  words,  we  annually  add 
to  th»  American  body  politic  no  less  than 
360,000  Negroes  of  both  sexes  who  are  wholly 
unequipped  to  get  or  hold  any  Job  In  which 
groesly  deficient  schooling  Is  a  handicap-  - 
and  that  means  mire  and  more  with  every 
passing  year,  just  about  any  Job  at  all'  If 
a  malevolent  and  astute  racist  were  a-sked  to 
design  a  system  guaranteed  to  prevent  N'ei^ro 
achievement  to  promote  bltterntss.  frustra- 
tion and  violence,  to  perpetxiate  and  even  to 
Intensify  discrimination  this  l.s  the  svsrem 
that  he  would  ^urely  come  up  with  To  re- 
form this  system,  any  outlav,  ".ny  sacrifice. 
any  elTort.  however  great  and  however  pain- 
ful. Is  not  merely  a  moral  imperative,   it  l« 


also  a  political  and  social  Imperative  of  the 
most  pressing  and  urgent  character  And  the 
system  is  not  going  to  be  reformed  alas,  by 
more  desegregation  orders 

WHAT      WILL      IT      ALL      COST' 

The  outl.iys  for  adequate  reform  will  be 
enormous  indeed,  when  antl  If  we  make  up 
our  minds  to  pursue  dejegregailon  by  all 
me,in.<i  possible,  but  also,  and  aho-,e  all  at 
this  stage,  to  Instire  quality  educatir>n  in  the 
ghetto  sch'">ols  that  are  beyond  practical 
reach  of  early  deseprej;  itlon  The  Job  can  only 
be  done  by  the  federal  government,  for  the 
cities  and  states  are  already  overstrained. 
and  It  'AlU  cost  billions  liow  many  billions, 
no  one  has  Hg\ired  out.  but  certainly  quite  a 
number 

There  are  t7o  points  to  make  In  this  con- 
nection First  of  all,  anyone  who  discovered 
a  reasonably  reliable  cancer  cure,  and  then 
withheld  It  because  of  Its  expense,  would  be 
treated  as  a  monster.  And  In  eSect.  we  are 
talking,  here,  about  a  scK'ial-polltical-eco- 
nomlc  cancer  that  Is  approaching  the  termi- 
nal stage  Secondly,  however,  the  proof  by 
the  More  E.Tectlve  Schools  that  Improved 
schools  really  can  cure  the  cancer  Is  by  no 
mean.s  a  proof  that  the  MES  program  is  the 
Ideal  cure  There  may  be  other,  better,  per- 
haps che.iper  w.iys  to  get  comparable  results. 
Since  what  Is  required  Is  positive  discrimi- 
nation— by  which  I  mean  very  much  heavier 
Investment  per  pupil  In  ghetto  and  other  de- 
prived nelghborhoods-lt  Is  obvious  that  the 
discrimination  should  be  no  greater  than  Is 
absolutely  necessary  (In  New  York  there  is 
already  resentment  of  the  MES  program,  even 
within  the  ghettos,  among  parents  of  chil- 
dren whose  neighborhood  soliools  have  not 
been  included  in  the  program  and  since 
there  are  only  21  More  Ellectlve  .schools,  and 
expansion  of  the  progr.im  has  been  halted 
by  the  duck-nlbblers.  that  means,  potentially, 
resentment  by  something  like  nine-tenths  of 
the  ghetto  parents  In  New  York  i  Thus  a 
systematic  and  unbiased  etftirt  should  be  In- 
augurated, to  see  whether  comparable  re- 
sults can  be  attained  In  more  economical 
ways.  Such  an  effort  should  center  in  New 
York  City,  for  the  test-background  of  MES. 
though  so  brief.  Is  unique  and  therefore 
essential  for  comparative  purposes  Instead  of 
unsystematic  nibbling,  such  as  the  Bo.ird  of 
Education  has  now  begun,  expans-lon  of  the 
MES  program  should  clearly  be  resumed.  A 
follow-on  program  should  equally  clearly  be 
adopted.  In  particular  In  the  relevant  Junior 
high  schools  Otherwise  many  of  the  MES 
children  will  experience  the  kind  of  disheart- 
ening setback  on  entering  Jungle-Junlor- 
h.gh,  that  the  Head  Start  children  have  ex- 
perienced when  they  have  entered  unim- 
proved primary  schools  But  these  supportive 
measures  should  also  be  comblne<!  with  ex- 
periments to  discover  whether  altering  this 
or  that  expensive  feature — using  one  back- 
up teacher  for  every  four  classes,  instead  of 
one  for  every  three  as  at  present,  for  ex- 
ample— will    produce    satisfactory    results. 

The  only  point  on  which  there  should  be 
no  compromise  Is  the  schoolchildren  per- 
forming at  grade  level.  And  If  even  larger  In- 
vestments are  shown  to  be  required — for  ex- 
ample. In  recreational  and  para-educatlon 
activities  after  normal  schools  hours.  In  the 
schools  of  the  very  most  tragic  neighbor- 
hoods—then there  should  be  no  nasty  non- 
sense about  this  being  "too  expensive,"  to 
quote  the  mole-slghted  new  chairman  of 
the  New  York  Board  of  Education.  Albert 
Glardlno.  When  you  are  talking  about  can- 
cer cures,  too  expensive"  Is  an  Impermissible 
phrase  And  of  course  In  this  systematic  ex- 
perimental effort,  due  attention  should  also 
be  given  to  the  other  efforts  of  school  Im- 
provement much  more  recently  launched 
under  Title  I  of  the  Education  Act.  which 
will  surely  be  remembered  as  the  greatest 
domestic  achievement  of  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration. If  one  or  another  of  these  show. 


when  the  tests  have  all  been  made,  that  there 
Is  another,  cheaper  or  better  way  to  get  the 
ghetto  children  to  perform  at  grade  level, 
that  will  be  the  system  to  back  whole- 
heartedly 

In  this  business,  there  are  only  three  rules. 
First,  face  the  facts  as  they  are,  and  deal 
with  them  as  they  are  Second,  spend  no 
more  than  Is  needed  for  the  children  to  per- 
form, on  average,  at  grade  level,  for  this  is 
the  outside  limit  of  positive  dl.scrlmlnaticn 
that  other  people  arc  likely  to  tolerate.  But, 
third.  Invest  until  it  hurts  cruelly.  If  need 
be,  so  that  the  average  perfi^rmance  of  the 
children  of  the  ghettos  reaches  grade  level 
or  above;  for  there  is  no  other  cure  for  the 
cancer  that  threatens  American  urban  life. 

I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  suppose  that  the 
hoary,  furtive  vice  of  racial  prejudice  can  be 
abruptly  overcome  by  this  long-range  cure, 
any  more  than  I  suppose  that  prepared 
school  desegregation  can  do  more  than 
grciitly  soften  the  effects  of  racial  prejudice. 
But  I  submit,  the  white  people  of  goodwill 
in  America,  and  abtne  all  our  well-intended 
liberal  intellectuals,  have  been  almost  incon- 
ceivably unrealistic,  flabbly-mlnded  and  \\zy 
about  learning  the  facts  concerning  this 
cardinal  American  problem.  Take  a  minority 
differentiated  by  skin  color.  Tolerate  a  na- 
tional school  system  that  gives  nlue-tenths 
of  this  minority  an  education  very  widely  In- 
ferior to  the  normal  education  of  blue  collar 
workers,  let  ;ilone  persons  of  higher  achieve- 
ment How.  then,  can  you  expect  or  hope 
for  an  end  to  discrimination  and  racial 
prejudice' 

Or  If  you  want  the  other  side  of  the  medal, 
look  at  the  few  areas  in  Amerlc.in  life,  in 
which  prejudice  and  discrimination  have 
been.  If  not  absolutely  banished,  at  least 
minimized  l.n  recent  years  to  the  point  where 
there  is  no  grave  problem  Too  few  people  re- 
call that  in  the  lifetimes  of  a  pood  many  of 
us,  Marian  Anderson  and  Joe  Lewis  were.  In 
some  sense,  nine  day  wonders  as  well  as 
precursors.  And  too  few  people  are  even  aware 
that  real  integration  of  the  armed  services 
only  beean  in  the  line  In  Korea,  il  can  still 
remember  AWOL  Negro  soldiers  from  the 
se:;;regated  logistical  units,  and  even  from 
Uie  unhappy  24th  Regiment,  coming  up  to 
the  hottest  parts  of  the  line-  one  or  two.  or 
three  or  four,  or  even  10  or  12  a  day  —  to  ask 
whether  there  was  any  place  for  them  in 
battalions  In  combat;  and  I  remember,  too, 
how  they  were  warmly  welcomed,  though  the 
battalion  commanders  always  knew  they 
were  AWOL,  simply  because  the  line  was 
stretched  so  thin  In  those  first  months  of 
the  war' I  Yet  in  the  arts— not  just  Jitzz.  but 
all  the  arts  and  throughout  show  business — 
and  sports  and  the  armed  services,  discrimi- 
nation has  now  been  so  largely  overcome. 
And  what  has  so  largely  overcome  discrimi- 
nation In  these  tragically  few  departments  of 
our  national  life''  Brilliant  Negro  achieve- 
ments Is  the  answer.  And  what  has  permitted 
this  achievement  in  these  i-'pecial  areas? 
Again,  the  answer  Is  the  relative  easiness  of 
achievement  in  these  few  areas,  despite  de- 
ficient schooling  for  those  with  aptitude  and 
ambition  and  courage. 

MORAL  CART  BEFORr  THE  PRACTICAL  HORSE 

Once  again.  I  am  not  so  foolish  a-s  to  sup- 
pose that  high  achievement  in  every  area  of 
national  life  would  be  Immediately  gtiaran- 
tced.  even  if  every  one  of  the  40b.000-plus 
Negroes  who  become  18  each  year  were  as- 
sured of  a  first-rate  high  school  education, 
vtUh  the  university  to  follow,  of  course,  for 
the  abler  boys  and  girls  Prejudice  Is  an  ugly 
reality  The  tentacles  of  custom,  born  of 
preiudice,  arc  hIfo  ugly  realities  Yet  those 
.«ame  tentacle.^  had  the  armed  forces  in  their 
grip  less  than  two  decades  ai;o.  and  had  the 
world  of  sports  In  their  grip  hardlv  more 
than  three  decsdes  ago  And  what  has  lopped 
off  the  tentacles'  Negro  achlvement.  and 
nothing     but     Negro    achievement      For    no 
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amount  of  enforced  desegregation  would 
have  ended  discrimination  In  the  hard-bitten 
army  and  harder- bitten  professional  sports 
teams,  If  Negroes  had  not  pegged  even,  and 
often  much  better  than  even,  with  their 
white  fellow  soldiers  and  fellow  athletes.  Yet 
in  most  areas  of  our  national  life,  conspicu- 
ous Negro  achievement  Is  all  but  Impossible, 
because  so  few  American  Negroes  as  yet  re- 
ceive normally  decent  schooling.  Give  them 
the  needed  education.  At  the  outset,  It  may 
be.  only  seven  in  20  will  break  through  the 
barriers  of  prejudice  and  custom.  But  those 
few  will  surely  Inspire  the  next  generation  to 
say.  "If  they  could  do  It,  we  can  do  it."  And 
by  the  same  token,  white  prejudice  will  surely 
be  eroded,  in  every  area  where  Negroes  are 
enabled  to  achieve  highly. 

The  truth  is  that  in  our  approach  to  al- 
most every  aspect  of  the  race  problem — 
whether  segregation,  or  discrimination,  or 
Negro  poverty,  or  whatever  It  may  be — we 
have  persistently  been  placing  the  moral 
cart  before  the  practical  horse.  Education 
Is  the  key  to  the  whole  problem,  because 
education  leads  to  Jobs;  Jobs  lead  to  achieve- 
ment; and  achievement  reduces  discrimina- 
tion. That  is  the  common-sense  formula, 
which  puts  the  horse  ahead  of  the  cart.  And 
if  we  do  not  get  the  moral  cart  moving  at 
long  last — If  we  cannot  provide  good  edu- 
cation and  decent  Jobs  for  our  Negro  fellow 
citizens,  and  if  these  first  steps  do  not  begin 
to  erode  discrimination  and  open  ever  wider 
doors  of  opportunity — then  this  country  can 
too  soon  become  a  place  In  which  none  will 
wish  to  live,  who  still  care  much  about  the 
things  that  America  Is  supposed  to  stand  for. 

Some  may  say:  "But  If  many  white  Ameri- 
cans have  always  cared  so  much  about  these 
things  America  is  supposed  to  stand  for, 
why  this  belated  sense  of  urgency?  Why  did 
not  Franklin  Roosevelt,  for  Instance,  begin 
pressing  for  serious  civil  rights  legislation 
nearly  40  years  ago?"  In  the  abstract,  those 
who  say  this  will  be  dead  right.  But  the 
sad  truth  Is  that  any  national  problem  that 
is  highly  controversial,  very  difficult,  yet 
possible  to  shove  under  the  rug.  Invariably 
ends  by  getting  shoved  under  the  rug  with 
extreme  firmness.  While  the  race  problem 
in  America  was  mainly  a  rural  Southern 
problem.  It  could  still  be  shoved  under  the 
rug.  But  In  the  last  two  decades  and  more, 
our  race  problem  has  more  and  more  be- 
come a  Northern  urban  problem,  as  well  as 
a  more  and  more  urban  problem  even  In  the 
South,  where  the  major  cities  show  the  same 
pattern  of  demographic  change  already 
traced  above.  In  this  new  guise,  the  race 
problem  cannot  any  longer  be  shoved  under 
the  rug.  Justice  must  be  done  at  last,  or  we 
must  expect  a  gradual  decline  toward  the 
sort  of  country  that  will  choose  a  new  Presi- 
dent Verwoerd.  Those  are,  literally,  the 
choices  before  us.  For  my  own  part,  I  am 
confident  that  Justice  can  and  will  be  done, 
at  no  matter  what  cost  to  the  budget  and 
the  taxpayer,  if  only  we  can  manage  to  look 
at  the  problem  in  common-sense  terms. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  there  further  morning  busines.i? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  the 
morning  business  is  concluded. 


LABOR.  HEW  APPROPRIATIONS,  1968 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  unanimous-consent  order, 
the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business.  H.R.  10196.  which 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
10196)    making  appropriations  for  the 


Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
amendments. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PARTIAL  REVISION  OF  THE  RADIO 
REGULATIONS,  GENEVA,  1959, 
WITH  AN  ADDITIONAL  PROTOCOL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  1  o'clock  pjn.  having  arrived,  the 
Chair,  as  in  executive  session,  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  treaty  designated  as 
Executive  H,  for  90th  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion, which  will  be  read  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  Ex- 
ecutive H,  90th  Congress,  first  session,  a 
partial  revision  of  the  Radio  Regulations 
(Geneva,  1959),  with  an  additional  pro- 
tocol. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratification? 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Harris]  ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Muskie],  are  absent  on  oflScial  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers] 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
borough],  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 

t[r.  Harris],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
n  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]. 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers] 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
borough]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel] 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Griffin]  is  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin],  the  Sena- 


tor from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  86, 
naysO,  as  follows: 


[No.  198  Ex.] 

YEAS— 86 

Aiken 

Gore 

Morse 

Allott 

Gruening 

Morton 

Anderson 

Hansen 

Moss 

Baker 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Hatfield 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Nelson 

Bible 

Hickenlooper 

Pastore 

Boggs 

Hill 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Holland 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Holllngs 

Prouty 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hruska 

P-oxmire 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Cannon 

.Jackson 

KlblcofT 

Carlson 

Javlts 

Russell 

Case 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Scott 

Church 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Smith 

Clark 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Sparkman 

Cooper 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Spans. 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Stennis 

Curtis 

Long.  Mo. 

Symington 

Dirksen 

Ma^iiu.son 

Talraadge 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Dominick 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Tydings 

Elleiider 

McGovern 

Williams,  N.J. 

Ervin 

Mclntyre 

Williams.  Del. 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Fong 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

Ful  bright 

Montoya 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 14 

Bayh 

Kuchel 

Muskie 

Brewster 

Long,  La. 

Pell 

Griffin 

McGee 

Smathers 

Harris 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Hart 

Miller 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting 
having  voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  res- 
olution of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 


LABOR,  HEW  APPROPRIATIONS,  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10196)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  bUl,  H Jl. 
10196,  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes,  as  report- 
ed to  the  Senate  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  totals  $13,409,835,000, 
an  increase  of  $272,347,000  over  the 
House  allowance,  an  increase  of  $393,- 
270,800  over  the  appropriations  for  1967, 
but  under  the  budget  estimates  by  $14,- 
311,000. 

I  might  say  that  of  this  increase  of 
$272,347,000  over  the  House  allowance, 
$68,193,000  was  added  by  the  considera- 
tion of  budget  estimates  not  considered 
by  the  House,  estimates  that  had  no  au- 
thorization at  the  time  the  House  acted 
on  the  bill. 

For  the  Department  of  Labor  the  com- 
mittee recommends  an  appropriation  of 
$625,562,000,  a  reduction  of  $9,462,000 
from  the  House  allowance,  and  a  decrease 
of  $17,740,278  Irom  the  comparable  1967 
appropriation,  and  a  decrease  of  $27.- 
411,000  under  the  budget  estimate.  The 
committee  recommended  only  two 
changes  in   the   L">epartment  of  Labor 
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budget,  a  reduction  of  $9,500,000  from 
the  House  allowance  for  manpower  de- 
velopment and  training  activities,  a  new- 
ly created  program  for  the  training  of 
prison  Inmates  by  the  Department,  a 
responslbUity  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, of  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
of  the  State  agencies;  and  an  increase 
of  $38,000  to  provide  for  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Han- 
dicapped, the  full  amount  authorized. 
$500,000.  for  that  organization  under  the 
able  direction  of  Mr.  Harold  Russell. 

For  the  Department  of  Heath.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  the  committee  recom- 
mends appropriations  totaling  $12,724,- 
440,000,  an  Increase  of  $281,809,000  over 
the  House  allowance,  an  increase  of 
$403,752,800  over  the  1967  appropria- 
tions, and  an  increase  of  $13,150,000  over 
the  budget  estimates. 

For  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, the  committee  reconunends  a  small 
reduction  of  $225,000  from  the  House  al- 
lowance of  $66,225,000  for  salaries  and 
expenses.  This  reduction  is  the  result  of 
an  unobligated  balance  of  some  $370,000 
for  flBcal  year  1967.  For  buildings  and 
facilities,  the  committee  has  approved 
the  budget  estimate  of  $1,150,000,  but 
has  stricken  the  House  proviso  which 
would  have  forbidden  the  planning  and 
construction  of  laboratory  No.  2  within 
50  miles  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
committee  feels  that  the  selection  of  the 
site  is  a  proper  function  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration 

Per  the  OfBce  of  Education,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  a  total  of  $3,943.- 
015.000,  a  sum  I  should  inform  my  col- 
leagues, which  exceeds  the  total  amount 
recommended  by  this  committee  for  the 
entire  Department  for  fiscal  year  1961 
when  we  reported  a  bill  recommending  a 
total  appropriation  of  $3,913,890,631,  of 
which  $489,248,331  was  for  the  Office  of 
Education.  This  recommendation  in- 
cliides  increases  of  $108,900,000  for  the 
Office  of  Education.  $51  million  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  educational  ac- 
tivities, $33.8  million  for  school  assistance 
in  federally  affected  areas — providing 
$450  million,  of  the  $461.5  million  needed 
to  pay  full  entitlements,  $18.1  million  for 
the  Teachers  Corps,  an  Item  not  consid- 
ered by  the  House,  inasmuch  as  there 
was.  at  the  time  they  acted,  no  author- 
ization for  the  program,  $1  million  for 
libraries  and  community  services,  and  $5 
million  for  educational  Improvement  for 
the  handicapped 

For  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration, the  committee  reCDDxmends 
appropriations  of  $389,303,000.  an  in- 
crease of  $4,194,000  over  the  House  allow- 
ance. The  committee  allowed  the  full 
budget  estimate,  $65,484,000.  an  Increase 
of  $3,044,000  for  research  and  training; 
added  $1  million  for  grants  for  rehabili- 
tation services  and  facilities  for  the  con- 
struction grant  program  In  order  to  as- 
sure that  sufficient  funds  are  available 
for  construction  and  related  require- 
ments for  a  research  and  training  cen- 
ter in  the  Chicago  area  The  committee 
also  restored  $150,000  of  the  House  re- 
duction of  $302,000  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses. Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration 

For   the    Public    Health   Service,    the 


committee  recommends  a  total  of  $2,817,- 
976,000,  an  Increase  of  $149,002,000  over 
the  House  allowance  For  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  a  total  of  $1,252,- 
225,000  is  recommended,  an  Increase  of 
$77,801,000.  Included  In  the  recom- 
mended increases  for  NIH  are  $9  million 
for  cancer.  $10  million  for  heart.  $2  mil- 
lion for  dental  health  activities.  $3,250.- 
000  for  arthritis,  $7  million  for  neurolos>- 
$4  5  million  for  allergy.  $4  million  for 
general  medical  sciences.  $6  million  for 
child  health.  $10  million,  to  allow  the 
budttet  estimate,  for  the  ret;lonal  medi- 
cal program.  $3,326,000  for  environ- 
mental health  .sciences.  $3  5  million  for 
general  research  and  services,  $15  mil- 
lion for  grants  for  construction  of  health 
research  facilities — for  this  program  the 
NIH  had  at  the  close  of  business  on  June 
30,  1967,  53  approved  and  unpaid  proj- 
ects in  the  amount  of  some  $61  million,  or 
$26  million  In  excess  of  the  budget  esti- 
mate presented  by  the  administration 
this  year  Sundry  other  increases  are  in- 
cluded by  the  committee  for  the  Public 
Health  Service — $750,000  additional  for 
the  schools  of  public  health;  $2,188,000 
for  chronic  diseases  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  work  on  arthritis  and  work  on 
pediatric  pulmonary  centers  for  the  cys- 
tic fibrosis  sufferers;  $600,000  to  provide 
sufficient  funds  to  man  the  newly  opened 
Arctic  Health  Institute;  $803,000.  the  In- 
crease sought  by  the  Department,  for  the 
program  on  emergency  health  servicts; 
$60  million,  of  which  $50  million,  the 
budget  estimate,  is  for  construction 
grants  for  community  mental  health 
centers,  and  $10  million  for  the  staffing 
of  such  centers,  the  balance  of  the  an- 
nual authorization  for  the  program;  $2.5 
million  to  allow  the  full  budget  estimate 
for  the  National  Library  of  Medicine  and 
to  provide  a  total  of  $6  5  million  for  con- 
struction grants  for  the  regional  librarj- 
program,  and  $4,360,000  for  buildings 
and  facilities,  of  which  $4,260,000  Is  pro- 
vided for  the  construction  costs  of  the 
Appalachian  ei^vironmental  health  field 
station,  and  $100,000  Is  for  preliminary 
planning  for  a  headquarters  building  for 
the  Public  Health  Service 

The  whole  field  of  Immunologic  re- 
search is  developing  so  rapidly  that  the 
Institute  needs  an  additional  sum  above 
the  President's  request  to  take  prompt 
advantage  of  the  latest  research  findings. 
The  new  methods  utilize  allergic  resw:- 
tions  which  until  now  have  been  known 
only  as  the  cause  of  disease.  This  new 
concept  makes  it  possible  to  use  the  cause 
of  one  disease  for  the  treatment  of  an- 
other. It  is  a  challenging  concept  which 
calls  for  further  exploration.  The  bill, 
therefore,  provides  $500,000  of  the  In- 
crease In  immunology  for  the  start  of  a 
collaborative  program  on  immuno- 
therapy. This  program  should  extend 
current  clinical  studies,  and  It  should  ex- 
amine underlying  immunological  mech- 
anisms with  a  view  toward  applying  the 
principles  Involved  to  other  medical  prob- 
lems 

It  Is  of  utmost  importance  that  re- 
search £Lnd  development  in  the  fields  of 
automated  laboratory  Instnmientation 
and  procedures  be  developed  as  quickly 
as  possible  in  order  that  pwtient  needs 
in  heart  disease,  cancer  and  stroke,  as 


well  as  other  important  causes  of  dis- 
ease and  disability,  be  provided  the  best 
medical  care  and  services  of  which  our 
country  is  capable.  Testimony  before  this 
committee  has  been  convincing  that 
through  automation  with  suitable  quality 
controls  the  best  medical  care  can  be 
brought  to  the  patient  with  considerable 
reduction  in  unit  cost. 

The  savings  thus  available  could 
amount  to  several  bUlion  dollars,  but  even 
more  Important,  a  highly  Increased  qual- 
ity of  medical  care  would  be  widely  avail- 
able. In  order  to  provide  flexibility  and 
to  insure  efficiency  and  speed  In  program 
operation,  $5  million  of  the  foregoing 
sums  for  research  grant  projects  are  to 
be  made  available  interchangeably  for 
contracts  under  the  collaborative  re- 
search and  development  program  of  the 
General  Medical  Sciences  Institute.  With 
this  Interchangeability  provided  there  Is 
no  Increase  In  the  request  for  research 
grants.  However,  the  committee  Is  con- 
vinced that  flexibility  thus  provided  will 
provide  the  necessary  funds  for  research 
and  development  In  these  special  areas. 

The  committee  has  approved  $1,011,- 
631,000  In  general  funds  for  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  as  well  as  $631,- 
500,000  in  trust  funds  for  the  operation 
of  the  social  security  offices. 

For  the  Welfare  Administration,  the 
bill  contains  $4,379,636,000  for  the  pub- 
lic assistance  program,  the  program  of 
the  Children's  Bureau,  and  for  the  Office 
of  the  Commissioner.  Only  a  small  in- 
crease of  $93,000,  for  "Assistance  for  re- 
patriated U.S.  nationals"  Is  Included,  that 
resulting  from  the  enactment  of  contin- 
uing authorization,  which  had  not  been 
passed  when  the  House  acted  on  the  bill 

For  the  Administration  on  Aging  the 
committee  has  approved  the  full  budget 
estimate,  $18,450,000. 

For  special  Institutions  the  committee 
has  approved  a  total  of  $35,726,000.  an 
increase  of  $186,000  over  the  House  al- 
lowance. The  committee  added  $70,000 
for  "Salaries  and  expenses.  Gallaudet 
College '■  to  provide  for  the  rental  of  a 
new  computer.  The  college  has  a  com- 
puter received  as  a  gift  several  years  ago 
but  It  Is  somewhat  antiquated  and  does 
not  offer  the  opportunity  for  a  complete 
training  of  the  students.  The  committee 
also  added  $116,000  for  the  construction 
of  an  extension  to  the  student  cafeteria. 

For  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  the 
committee  approved  a  total  of  $37,987,- 
OOO.  an  increase  of  $1,209,000.  of  which 
$400,000  was  approved  for  the  immediate 
Office  of  the  Secretary.  $209,000  for  the 
Office  of  Field  Coordination,  and  $600,- 
000  for  "Foreign  language  training  and 
area  programs. "  the  latter  Item  Included 
$300,000  for  the  International  education 
program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as 
thus  amended  be  considered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment  as  original  text;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  no  point  of  order 
against  any  amendment  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  waived  by  the  adoption  of 
this  agreement. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc, 
are  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  at  the  beginning  of  line  7,  to 
strike  out  "$394,997,000"  and  Insert  "$385,- 
497,000". 

On  page  7.  line  21.  after  the  word  "than", 
to  strike  out  "$462,000"  and  Insert  "$500,000"; 
and.  In  line  24,  after  "(63  Stat,  409)",  to 
strike  out  "$4,429,000"  and  Insert  "$4,467,- 
000". 

On  page  12,  line  15,  after  the  word  "else- 
where", to  strike  out  "$66,225,000"  and  In- 
sert "$66,000,000". 

On  page  12  line  20,  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", to  strike  out  the  colon  and  "Pro- 
vided, That  none  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  paragraph  shall  be  used  to  plan  the 
faculty.  Identified  In  the  budget  Justifica- 
tions as  'Ijaboratory  No.  2',  to  be  located 
within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.". 

On  page  13.  line  11.  after  "(20  U.S.C.  ch. 
17:  Public  Laws  88-665,  89-329,  89-698,  and 
89-752)",  to  strike  out  "$1,645,707,000"  and 
Insert  "$1,696,707,000";  In  line  21,  after  the 
numerals  "1965",  to  strike  out  "$208,750,000" 
and  Insert  "$213,750,000";  on  page  14,  line 
1.  after  the  word  "Act",  to  strike  out 
"$50,000,000"  and  Insert  "$96,000,000";  In 
line  5,  after  the  word  "administrative",  to 
insert  "supervisory,  and  other";  and,  in  line 
10,  after  the  word  "of",  to  strike  out 
"$47,000,000"  and  Insert  "$88,000,000". 

On  page  14,  at  the  beginning  of  line  18, 
to  strike  out  "$439,137,000"  and  Insert  "$472,- 
937,000";  In  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"which",  to  strike  out  "$416,200,000"  and 
Insert  "$450,000,000";  and,  on  page  15,  line  4, 
after  the  word  "date",  to  insert  a  colon  and 
"Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  this  ap- 
propriation for  payments  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  for  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  schools  shall  be  available  to 
carry  out  the  provlslona  of  legislation  en- 
acted after  June  30,  1967." 

On  page  15,  after  line  8,  to  Insert:       | 

"TEACHER    CORPS 

"For  the  Teacher  Corps  authorised  In 
Part  B  of  title  V  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  $18,100,000  for 
the  purposes  of  section  514  of  said  Act: 
Provided,  That  none  of  these  funds  may  be 
used  to  pay  In  excess  of  90  per  centum  of  the 
salary  and  other  emoluments  In  the  Teacher 
Corps:  Provided  further.  That  none  of  these 
funds  may  be  spent  on  behalf  of  any  Teacher 
Corps  program  In  any  local  school  system 
prior  to  approval  of  such  program  by  the 
State  educational  agency  of  the  State  In 
which  the  school  system  is  located." 

On  page  18,  line  14,  after  the  numerals 
"1966".  to  strike  out  "$155,500,000"  and  In- 
sert "$156,500,000";  and.  on  page  19,  line  1, 
after  the  numerals  "1965",  to  strike  out 
••$4,000,000"  and  Insert  "$5,000,000". 

On  page  19,  line  17,  after  "(20  U.S.C.  871- 
880)".  to  strike  out  "$53,400,000"  and  Insert 
"$58,400,000". 

On  page  20,  line  20,  after  the  figures  "$37,- 
385,000".  to  insert  a  colon  and  "Provided, 
That  the  sum  made  available  In  the  'Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Ap- 
propriation Act  1967'  for  transfer  to  the 
•Office  of  Secretary,  salaries  and  expenses' 
for  a  comprehensive  study  of  training  pro- 
grams financed  In  whole  or  In  part  with 
Federal  funds  shall  remain  available  until 
June  30,  1968." 

On  page  22,  line  1,  after  the  word  "amend- 
ed", to  strike  out  "$311,550,000"  and  Insert 
"$312,550,000";  In  the  same  line,  after  the 
word  "which",  to  strike  out  '$287,000,000"  and 
Insert  "$286,000,000";  In  line  4,  after  "section 
3",  to  strike  out  "$7,500,000"  and  Insert 
•8.500.000.  of  which  $7,500,000";  In  line  8 
after  •"(A)",  to  Insert  a  comma  and  "and  of 
which  $1,000,000  (to  remain  available,  to- 
gether with  auroB  heretofore  appropriated  for 
this  purpose,  through  June  30,  1969 )  shall  be 
for  State  planning  for  the  development  at 


comprehensive  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams under  section  4(a)(2)(B):";  In  line 
13,  after  the  amendment  just  above  stated, 
to  strike  out  "$3360,000"  and  Insert  '•$4,850,- 
000";  and,  on  page  23,  line  4.  after  the  word 
"or",  to  strike  out  "relocation"  and  Insert 
"reallocation". 

On  page  24,  line  6,  after  "(74  Stat.  364) ",  to 
strike  out  "$62,440,000"  and  Insert  "$66,- 
484,000". 

On  page  24,  line  22,  after  the  word  "Ad- 
ministration", to  strike  out  "$5,319,000"  and 
Insert  "$5,469,000". 

On  page  26,  at  the  beginning  of  line  20, 
to  strike  out  "$164,163,000"  and  Insert 
"$164,913,000". 

On  page  27,  line  18,  after  the  word  "Act", 
to  insert  "Including  $35,000,000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  subsection  (2)   of  said  section,". 

On  page  28,  line  10,  after  the  word  "dis- 
eases", to  strike  out  $27,604,000"  and  Insert 
"$29,692,000". 

On  page  29,  line  19,  to  strike  out 
"$41,694,000"  and  Insert  "$42,194,000". 

On  page  30,  at  the  beginning  of  line  17, 
to  insert  a  colon  and  "Provided  further.  That 
there  may  be  transferred  to  this  appropria- 
tion from  "Community  mental  health  re- 
soiirce  support"  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the 
sum  of  the  allotment  adjustment  made  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  202(c)  of 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act." 

On  page  31,  line  5,  after  the  word  "amend- 
ed", to  strike  out  "$62,830,000"  and  Insert 
"$63,633,000". 

On  page  32,  line  16,  after  the  word  "Act", 
to  strike  out  "$183,366,000"  and  insert  "$192,- 
356,000". 

On  page  32,  line  19,  to  strike  out  "$167,- 
954,000"  and  Insert  "$177,954,000". 

On  page  32,  line  24,  to  strike  out  "$30,- 
307.000"  and  insert  "$32,307,000". 

On  page  33,  line  6,  after  the  word  "diseases", 
to  strike  out  "$143,954,000"  and  insert  "$147,- 
204,000". 

On  page  33,  line  9,  after  the  word  "blind- 
ness", to  strike  out  "$128,633,000"  and  Insert 
"$135,633,000". 

On  page  33,  line  16,  after  the  word  "dis- 
eases", to  strike  out  "$94,422,000"  and  Insert 
"$98,922,000". 

On  page  33,  line  28,  after  the  word  "an- 
esthesiologists", to  strike  out  "$160,284,000" 
and  Insert  "$164,284,000". 

On  page  34,  line  6,  after  the  word  "devel- 
opment", to  strike  out  "$68,621,000"  and  in- 
sert "$74,621,000". 

On  page  34,  line  7,  after  the  word  "Act", 
to  strike  out  "$54,314,000"  and  insert  "$64,- 
314,000";  and,  in  line  8,  after  the  word 
"which",  to  strike  out  "$49,400,000"  and  in- 
sert "$59,400,000". 

On  page  34,  line  13,  after  the  word  "ac- 
tivities", to  strike  out  "$17,289,000"  and  In- 
sert "$20,615,000". 

On  page  34,  at  the  beginning  of  line  21, 
to  strike  out  "$81,141,000"  and  Insert  "$84,- 
641.000". 

On  page  36,  at  the  beginning  of  line  6, 
to  strike  out  "$35,000,000"  and  Insert  "$50,- 
000,000". 

On  page  35,  line  12,  after  the  word  "of", 
to  strike  out  "$81,700,000"  and  Insert 
"$75,000,000". 

On  page  35,  line  19,  after  the  word 
"Sciences",  to  strike  out  "$600,000"  and  In- 
sert "$726,000,  to  remain  available  until 
December  31,  1968". 

On  page  36,  line  17,  after  "(Public  Law 
89-793)",  to  strike  out  "$50,168,000"  and  In- 
sert "$110,168,000,  of  which  $50,000,000  for 
construction  shall  remain  available  until 
June  30,  1969:  Provided,  That  there  may  be 
transferred  to  this  appropriation  from  "Com- 
munity health  services"  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  the  sum  of  the  allotment  adjustments 
made  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section 
132(c)  of  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
Construction  Act.". 

On  page  37,  line  10.  after  "(79  Stat.  1059)  ", 
to     strike     out     "$18,662,000"     and     Insert 


■•$21,162,000":  and,  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
word  "which",  to  strike  out  •'$4,000,000"  and 
insert  "$6,500,000". 

On  page  37,  line  17,  after  the  word  ••sites", 
to  strike  out  ••$10,715,000''  and  insert  "$15,- 
075,000". 

On  page  39,  after  line  17,  to  Insert: 

"HEALTH     EDUCATION     LOANS 

"The  Secretary  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
make  such  expenditures,  within  the  limits 
of  funds  available  in  the  following  revolving 
funds,  and  in  accord  with  law,  and  to  make 
such  contracts  and  commitments  without 
regard  to  fiscal  year  limitation  as  provided 
by  section  104  of  the  Government  Coopera- 
tion Control  Act,  as  amended,  as  may  be 
necessary  in  carrying  out  the  programs  set 
forth  In  the  budget  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  for  the  'Health  Professions  Education 
F\ind'  and  the  •Nurse  Training  Fund'." 

On  page  42,  line  17,  after  the  word  "out", 
to  insert  "section  1113  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1313),  and  of 
carrying  out";  and,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
23,  to  strike  out  "$432,000"  and  insert 
"$525,000". 

On  page  45,  after  line  10,  to  strike  out: 

"Grants  to  States,  next  succeeding  fiscal  J 
year:  For  making,  after  May  31  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  payments  to  States  under  titles  I, 
IV,  V,  X.  XIV.  XVI.  and  XIX,  respectively, 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  anaended,  for 
the  first  quarter  of  the  next  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  the 
obligations  incurred  and  the  expenditures 
made  thereunder  for  payments  luider  each 
of  such  titles  to  be  charged  to  the  appro- 
priation therefor  for  that  fiscal  year." 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

"Grants  to  States,  payments  after  April 
30 :  For  making,  after  April  30  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  payments  to  States  under  titles  I, 
rv,  V,  X,  XIV,  XVI,  and  XIX,  respectively, 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended,  for 
the  last  two  months  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  and  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  next 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary,  the  obUgations  incurred  and  the 
expenditures  made  thereunder  for  payments 
under  each  of  such  titles  to  be  charged 
to  the  subsequent  appropriation  therefor  for 
the  current  or  succeeding  fiscal  year." 

On  page  46,  after  line  14,  to  insert: 

"Administration   on  Agino 

"coordination  and  development  ot  programs 

for   the   aging 

"For  grants  for  community  planning, 
services,  and  training,  and  for  grants  and 
contracts  for  research  and  development 
projects  and  training  projects,  and  for  con- 
sultative services,  technical  assistance,  train- 
ing and  other  services,  relating  to  programs 
for  the  aged  and  aging,  and  for  salaries  and 
expenses  in  connection  therewith,  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1966, 
as  amended,  $18,450,000." 

On  page  47,  at  the  beginning  of  line  20,  to 
strike  out  "personnel"  and  Insert  "personal"; 
and,  in  line  22,  after  "(Public  Law  420)",  to 
strike  out  "$2,878,000"  and  insert  "$2,948,- 
000". 

On  page  48,  at  the  beginning  of  line  11.  to 
strike  out  "$2,196,000"  and  insert  "$2,312,- 
000". 

On  page  49.  line  25,  after  the  word  "Deaf", 
to  strike  out  "$6,739,000"  and  insert  "$7,139,- 
000". 

On  page  50,  line  9,  after  the  word  "'Coor- 
dlnatlon",  to  strike  out  "$2,000,000"  and  in- 
sert "$2,209,000", 

On  page  52,  line  1,  after  the  numerals 
"1961",  to  strike  out  "$15,700,000"  and  in- 
sert "and  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
Public  Law  89-698,  $16,300,000". 

On  page  58,  after  line  14,  to  strike  out: 

"Sec  907.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  provide  pay- 
ments, assistance,  or  services.  In  any  form, 
with  respect  to  any  Individual  who — 
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"(1)  Incites,  promotes  encourages,  or  car- 
ries on.  or  facilitates  the  incitement,  promo- 
tion, encouragement,  or  carrymg  on  of.  .i  riot 
or  other  civil  disturbance  m  violation  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  laws  designed  to  preserve 
the  pe.ice  of  the  communltv  concerned  or  to 
protect  the  persons  or  pr  jperty  of  residents 
of  such  community,  or 

"(2i  afisLsta.  encour.iges,  or  Instructs  any 
person  to  commit  or  perform  any  act  specified 
In  parapaph  ( 1) ." 

And,  m  lieu  thereof,  to  insert  • 

"Sec.  907.  No  p.irt  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  provide 
payments,  assistance  or  services.  In  any  form. 
with  respect  to  any  individual  convicted  in 
any  Federal,  state,  or  local  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  of  Inciting,  promoting. 
or  carrying  on  a  riot,  or  any  group  activity 
resulting  in  material  damage  '.o  property  or 
Injury  to  persons,  found  to  be  in  violation 
of  Federal.  State,  or  local  laws  designed  to 
protect  persons  or  property  in  the  C'  mmunlty 
concerned." 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr  Pms'dcnt.  I  want 
to  take  a  moment  to  pay  a  word  of  trib- 
ute to  my  very  distinguished  colleague, 
the  veteran  le^tislator  from  the  great 
State  of  Alabama  I  Mr    HillI. 

I  know  of  no  man  who  strives  more  as- 
siduously and  more  compassionately  to 
work  out  the  responsibility  that  is  hLs, 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Health.  Education,  and  Labor. 

I  realize  that  the  bill  does  not  provide 
all  the  money  which  those  interested  in 
particular  programs  would  like  to  have, 
but  I  can  say  this:  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  been  most  fair  He  has  been 
attentive  to  his  responsibility,  and  also 
to  the  budget  ajid  the  fiscal  situation  of 
the  country  He  has  hammered  out  a  bill 
which  does  justice  to  all  the  people  con- 
cerned. When  it  comes  to  the  health  a^- 
pecta  of  this  country's  responsibility,  he 
has  met  In  full  measure 

I  take  this  occasion  to  compliment 
him  on  a  Job  well  done 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr  President.  I  want  to 
express  my  heartfelt  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  I.s- 
land  for  his  most  generous  words 

In  the  years  that  I  have  been  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  handling  this 
bill,  no  one  has  contributed  more,  no 
one  has  done  more,  no  one  has  fought 
more  battles  for  the  bill  or  fought  more 
brilliantly  or  more  effective  battles  than 
has  the  distin;;uished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Therefore,  any  credit  or  any  honor 
which  might  come  from  passage  of  the 
proposed  legislation  certainly  must  be 
wholly  shared  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for  the  bril- 
liant part  he  has  played  m  the  passage 
of  this  bill 

Mr.  COTTON  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  HILL  I  am  happy  to  \-leld  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hamp.shire,  provided 
that  I  do  not  lose  mv  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr,  COTTON.  I  wish  to  join  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
in  saying  a  word  of  commendation,  ap- 
preciation, and  admiration  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  reporting 
the  p>endingblll. 

I  have  served  on  his  subcommittee  ever 
since  I  became  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  Until  this  year 
I  was  the  ranking  minority  member  of 


the  subcommittee.  That  place  has  been 
taken — and  very  ably — by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
jAviTsl.  so  I  am  not  .speaking  for  the  mi- 
nority but  only  for  myself. 

Once  more,  as  in  the  past.  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  that  the  contributions 
made  to  the  welfare  of  our  country  by 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  in  his  long, 
painstaking  and  expert  treatment  of  the 
pending  bill  year  after  year  are  beyond 
estimate  by  any  of  u.s. 

Each  one  of  us  who  serves  with  him 
realizes  how  dedicated  he  is  to  this  cause. 
One  thing  we  do  not  always  realize  is  that 
even  though  he  Is  dedicated  to  the  proj- 
ects in  the  bill,  he  always  exercises  care 
and  discretion  and  does  not  hesitate  to 
protect  the  public  treasury  and  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country,  a.s  much  as  he 
possibly  can,  in  dealing  with  the  appro- 
priations in  the  bill. 

I  know  of  1^,0  committee  chairman  who 
has  been  more  fair,  who  ha-s  been  more 
considerate  of  witnesses  who  come  be- 
fore it.  who  has  been  more  considerate  of 
his  colleagues  who  .served  with  him  on 
the  committee,  and  who  has  been  any 
more  frank,  honest,  and  faithful  than 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

After  my  senior  colleague  has  spoken. 
I  have  .something  more  to  say  about  the 
bill:  but  I  war.t  to  take  this  opportunity 
once  more  to  express  how  much  I  esteem 
it  a  privilege  to  work  with  him  on  the 
.subcommittee. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
depths  of  my  heart.  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
.shire for  hi.s  mo.si  kind  and  generour. 
words  Up  until  this  year  and  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  he  was  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  this  committee,  and  he  and  I 
worked  together  In  the  closest  possible 
a.ssociation.  Nobody  could  have  been 
more  helpful,  nobody  could  have  been 
more  constructive,  nobody  could  have 
contributed  more  as  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  than  did  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  It 
was  with  much  regret  thiit  he  no  longer 
was  the  ranking  minority  member  in 
this  .session,  but  he  has  been  tremen- 
dou.sly  helpful  in  this  .session,  just  as  he 
had  been  in  .se.s.sion  after  session,  and  I 
am  deeply  grateful  to  him 

Mr   COTTON    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  J.AVITS  Mr  President  the  prai.se 
which  has  been  paid  the  distinguished 
SeTiator  from  .Alabama  Mr  Hai  1  is  very 
richly  deserved  I  now  not  only  have  tlie 
privilege  of  serving  on  the  subcommittee 
as  the  ranking  member  on  the  minority 
side,  as  a  result  of  the  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  my  senior  colleague,  but  al.so  as 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  legisla- 
tive committee  which  con.siders  the 
HEW  matters  in  this  body 

I  must  say  that  the  usefulness  of  this 
crossfire  of  information  which  Ls  In  the 
hands  of  both  of  ils  has  been  tremen- 
dously demonstrated  in  the  work  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  Al.so.  we 
all  have  deeper  respect  for  the  Senator 
from  .A.labama  IMr  HillI  because  of  his 
honesty  and  his  integilty.  He  never  en- 
deavors to  overwhelm  any  of  us  by 
seniority  or  authority,  but  subjects  his 
own  most  dearly  held  ideas  to  a  com- 
pletely objective  scrutiny    I  know  of  no 


man  in  the  Senate  with  a  better  temper 
for  dissent  than  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

In  addition,  the  pas.sion  which  he  has 
held  for  decades  in  the  interest  of  the 
health  of  all  Americans,  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  committee,  has  demonstrated 
very  clearly  that  his  deep  feelings  upon 
this  .subject  are  veiy  much  dictated  by 
the  conviction  that  the  greatest  re.source 
of  our  Nation  is  its  people.  His  dedica- 
tion to  the  health  of  the  people,  which 
has  been  his  passion  and  interest 
throughout  his  life  in  the  Senate,  has 
been  recognized  not  only  here  but  by  the 
whole  medical  fraternity  throughout  the 
United  States  and  even  the  world. 

I  think  it  is  gratifying  that,  in  the 
fullne.ss  of  his  faculties  and  authority 
and  power,  we  can  pay  him  this  deserved 
tribute  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  legisla- 
tor I  think  the  people  of  his  State  should 
know  that  they  have  contributed  an  out- 
standing leader  in  the  field  of  health  and 
education,  the  work  which  is  done  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  in  many  of  the.se 
very  same  fields,  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  time  I  have  been 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  I  have  already  experi- 
enced a  tremendous  pratification  in  the 
cooperation  and  in  the  working  as  a 
brother  in  arms  with  Senator  Hill.  I 
hoiie  the  feeling  of  cooperation  which 
we  have  had  in  the  committee  will  con- 
tinue to  represent  a  truthful  and  con- 
.structive  aspect  of  the  work  of  our  com- 
mittee as  It  implem.ents  the  work  of  the 
legislative  committee. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  most  generoiLs  woids  Since  he  has 
become  the  rankin:;  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  he  has  worked  in  closest 
coot)eration.  He  has  been  tremendously 
helpful.  He  has  been  most  constructive 
and  effective  in  every  way.  He  has  con- 
tributed very  much  to  the  bill  that  we 
now  have  before  us.  I  express  to  him  my 
deep  appreciation 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  verj- 
much. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  B\TID  of  West  Virginia,  I  want 
to  take  a  moment  to  express  my  Grati- 
tude to  Senator  Hill,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  .Appropriations  Sub- 
committee which  handles  this  increas- 
ingly important  appropriation  bill,  for 
his  excellent  and  painstaking  and  studi- 
ous work  in  the  preparation  of  this  bill, 
in  holdinc  long  and  tedious  hearings. 
and  in  pre.senting  the  bill  in  his  very  able 
way  to  the  Senate,  as  he  does  year  after 
year. 

I  want  tci  express  tiic  appreciation  of 
tho.sc  of  my  colleagues  who  may  not  be 
on  the  floor  at  this  moment,  and  the 
appreciation  of  the  people  of  my  State, 
and  the  people  of  America,  to  this  great 
Senator,  who  possesses  not  only  a  great 
mind  but  also  a  great,  humanitarian, 
and  understanding  heart. 

His  .services  to  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion in  the  field  of  health  will  never  be 
adequately  portrayed  by  words,  but  the 
American  people  know  about  them  to- 
day, and  they  are  going  to  continue  to 
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receive  the  benefits  that  flow  from  the 
untiring  and  persevering  labors  of  our 
great  chairman. 

I  feel  honored  to  be  on  his  subcom- 
mittee. I  must  say,  as  one  member  of  that 
subcommittee,  that  all  of  the  laudatory 
comments  that  can  be  expressed  toward 
this  great  chainnan,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama,  will  indeed  not  be  enough. 
He  is  the  one  who  spends  the  long  and 
countless  hours  working  on  this  bill, 
while  others  of  us  perhaps  are  working 
on  other  matters.  He  is  the  one  who  lis- 
tens to  the  testimony.  He  Is  the  one  who 
sits  day  after  day  and  week  after  week 
hearing  the  witnesses  at  the  hearings. 

So,  I  join  our  other  friends  who  have 
spoken  today.  Senator  Pastore,  Senator 
Javits,  and  Senator  Cotton,  in  express- 
ing thanks  and  commendations  to  this 
great  man,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill]. 

Let  me  also  express  my  appr'xiiation 
to  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York,  who  has  so  ably  assisted  our 
chairman  in  bringing  this  good  bill  to 
the  floor. 

Before  I  close,  I  also  want  to  express 
my  thanks  to  the  clerk  of  the  cubcom- 
mittee,  Mr,  Herman  Downey,  who  ren- 
ders to  us  all  such  able  assistance  and 
courteous  cooperation  at  all  times. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr,  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  wish  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  his  most  generous 
words.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  which  handles  this  bill  for 
some  years  now,  and  he  has  given  great 
effort  and  great  devotion  to  the  work  of 
this  subcommittee  In  bringing  out  these 
bills.  As  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
well  knows,  it  takes  the  team  to  win  the 
game,  and  no  man  could  have  been  a 
more  valuable  or  helpful  member  of  this 
team  or  could  have  done  more  than  has 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  So  if 
this  team  has  won  any  victories,  he  can 
certainly  claim  a  very  large  share  of  any 
honor  or  glory  that  may  have  come  from 
those  victories  for  the  part  he  played  in 
them, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  most  gracious  and 
charitable  remarks. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  join  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia in  expressing  appreciation  to  the 
clerk  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Herman 
Downey.  I  have  now  had  a  little  expe- 
rience with  and  appreciate  the  tremen- 
dous amount  of  expertise  and  tradition 
which  he  brings  to  the  work  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  I  wisli  to  pay  my  tribute 
to  him,  as  other  Senators  have,  in  re- 
spect to  his  constructive  activities,  which 
facilitates  so  markedly  the  work  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Before  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  BvRn]  leaves  the  floor,  I  would 
like,  if  I  may.  to  clarify  one  thing  which 
I  think  should  be  clarified,  with  respect 
to  the  paragraph  which  appears  at  the 
bottom  of  page  11  of  the  report,  dealing 
with  the  support  of  activities  under  the 
Elementai-y  Secondary  Education  Act, 
for  which  the  committee  recommenda- 
tion is  $1,696,707,000,  which  is  contained 
in  this  bill,  and  which,  incidentally,  is  a 


material  increase  over  the  amount  of  the 
bill  provided  by  the  other  body. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

The  committee  recommends  that  no  funds 
herein  provided  for  the  Office  of  Education 
shall  be  UBed  for  bussing  of  public  school 
students  or  for  any  other  activities  calculated 
to  eliminate  racial  Imbalance  In  the  public 
schools. 

I  wish  to  represent  to  the  Senate  that 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  felt  ex- 
tremely strongly  about  this  matter,  and 
that  what  was  accomplished  with  respect 
to  the  appropriations  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  would,  in  my  opin- 
ion, probably  have  been  impossible  if  an 
effort  had  not  been  made,  in  the  utmost 
good  faith,  to  meet  the  very  sincere  con- 
victions of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

However,  as  we  discussed  the  matter  in 
the  committee,  his  views  upon  this  sub- 
ject were  very  sharply  confined  to  the 
matter  of  pressing  this  idea  of  eliminat- 
ing rEicial  imbalance  as  the  prime  rea- 
son for  the  busing.  He  did  not,  as  I 
understood  his  feeling,  intend  to  reach 
busing  which  was  incident  to  the  devel- 
opment of  such  things  as  educational 
parks,  which  was  indeed  one  of  the  mat- 
ters very  close  to  my  heart;  or  did  he 
intend  to  restrict  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  overcrowding  or  obsolescent 
facilities,  where  an  incident  would  in- 
volve the  busing  of  children  to  another 
place  with  the  use  of  some  part  of  this 
appropriation.  His  Intention  as  I  under- 
stand it  was  to  zero  in  specifically  on  that 
particular  type  of  busing  which  was  cal- 
culated to  bring  about  a  correction  of 
racial  imbalance. 

I  ask  the  Senator  whether  that  is  his 
specific  intent,  because  I  think,  in  all 
deference  to  his  sincere  convictions 
which  caused  us  to  include  this  state- 
ment, we  still  wish  to  be  precise  about 
his  meaning. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  feel  that  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  has  precisely 
stated  my  feelings  in  this  matter. 

I  do  not  object,  of  course,  to  the  bus- 
ing of  students  to  relieve  overcrowding 
in  the  public  school  system.  I  do  object 
to  deliberate,  planned  busing  of  public 
school  students  calculated  to  eliminate 
racial  imbalance  in  public  schools.  I  feel 
strongly  about  this.  I  believe  that  such 
busing,  calculated  to  eliminate  racial  im- 
balance, flies  squarely  in  the  face  of 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  in  which  the 
word  "desegregation"  was  stated  not  to 
mean  the  assignment  of  students  to  pub- 
lic schools  in  order  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance.  Moreover,  forced  integration 
of  public  school  children  has  never  been 
required  by  any  U.S.  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions nor  has  there  been  any  decision 
of  that  Court  requiring  the  elimination 
of  racial  imbalance  in  the  public  schools. 

I  merely  wanted  the  language  to  be 
stated  in  the  report,  so  as  to  put  the 
Office  of  Education  on  notice  that  the 
committee  does  not  expect  to  see  any 
funds  in  this  bill  used  to  bus  students  to 
public  schools  In  America  with  the  cal- 
culated Intent  of  doing  so  to  eliminate 
racial  imbalance.  But  insofar  as  busing 
to  relieve  overcrowded  conditions  is  con- 
cerned, that  is  quite  a  different  thing, 
and  there  is  no  objection  by  this  Senator 
to  such  busing  when  it  Is  rightfully  jus- 


tified on  this  sole  basis  and  where  there 
exists  no  feasible  alternative  to  relieve 
overcrowding. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  the  Senator  to  clar- 
ify two  points.  First,  the  Senator,  then, 
as  I  understand  it,  reads  the  paragraph 
preceding  the  paragraph  I  have  read 
from  the  report — 

The  committee  calls  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing language  In  Public  Law  88-352,  Civil 
Rights  Act,  1964:  "'Desegregation'  shall  not 
mean  the  assignment  of  students  to  public 
schools  In  order  to  overcome  racial  Imbal- 
ance"— 

With  the  paragraph  which  we  are  dis- 
cussing; he  feels  they  are  to  be  taken 
together,  as  the  one  is  designed  to  com- 
plement the  other.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes;  they 
are  designed  to  be  taken  together,  and 
additionally.  If  I  may  add,  the  busing  of 
public  school  students  Is  cited  as  only 
one  of  many  activities  which  may  be 
calculated  to  eliminate  racial  imbalance 
in  the  public  schools. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  second  point  is  this: 
Would  the  Senator  also  add  to  the  word 
"overcrowding"  when  he  used,  "obsoles- 
cent facilities,"  as  this,  too.  Is  often  a 
reason  for  busing? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Indeed 
it  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  requests  that  the  Senator  suspend 
until  order  is  restored.  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Indeed  it 
Is,  Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  and  I  have  achieved 
a  complete  meeting  of  minds  on  this 
question. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  on  page  11  of  the  report  be- 
fore us  there  appears  a  recommendation 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  regard- 
ing the  use  of  funds  for  assisting  in  the 
elimination  of  racial  imbalance  in  pub- 
lic schools.  I  know  I  am  correct  in  as- 
suming that  the  committee  has  no  in- 
tention of  interferrlng  with,  or  obstruct- 
ing, the  local  initiatives  and  State  au- 
thority to  provide  the  highest  quality 
education  for  students  of  all  races  and  to 
take  whatever  steps  in  their  Judgment 
are  incidental  to  achieve  such  quality  ed- 
ucation. Certainly,  even  if  this  recom- 
mendation were  fully  carried  out,  it 
could  in  no  way  affect  any  program  that 
I  know  of  now  fimded  by  the  Office  of 
Education. 

I  shall  shortly  be  reintroducing  in  re- 
vised form  the  measure  which  I  intro- 
duced last  year  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  who  voluntarily  determine 
that  they  wish  to  proceed  with  the  elim- 
ination of  the  racial  isolation  in  the 
schools,  when  they  deem  this  phenom- 
enon to  be  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
the  students  in  their  localities.  We  had 
extensive  hearings  in  the  Labor  Commit- 
tee on  S.  2928  last  year  and  there  was 
ample  testimony  and  evidence  support- 
ing the  need  for  this  measure.  I  will  have 
much  more  to  say  about  It  in  the  near 
future  but  briefly  stated  the  point  of  this 
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bill  Is  that  those  States  and  localities 
where,  by  legislative  action,  school  board 
action,  or  other  local  decisions,  a  decision 
has  been  made  to  remove  the  evil  of 
racial  isolation  in  the  schools,  this  vol- 
untary initiative  should  not  be  penalized 
by  making  the  applications  for  funds  for 
this  purpose  compete  for  the  limited 
funds  available  under  title  I  and  title  m 
of  the  Elementarj-  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  Because  this  Is  a  bill  and  a  con- 
cept which  is  based  on,  and  rewards. 
local  and  State  Initiatives  and  voluntary 
action,  and  does  not  impose  any  manda- 
tory Federal  requirements,  I  believe  it 
will  merit  and  receive  broad  support  from 
Senators  of  all  pswtles  and  all  persua- 
sion*. 

Mr.  JAVTTS  Mr  President,  to  con- 
tinue very  briefly  on  the  bill :  I  hope  that 
Senators  understand  that  just  because 
we  appropriate  money  does  not  mean 
that  the  money  is  spent.  This  is  an 
added  factor  which  Congres.<;  must  al- 
ways have  In  mind.  Anyone  who  listened 
to  the  debate  and  the  discussion  in  the 
committee  will  realize  that  we  certainly 
matched  minds  and  arguments,  and  that 
the  struggles  were  very  real,  indeed  ti- 
tanic, upon  many  of  these  Items.  One 
would  think  that,  having  gone  through 
such  a  difficult  time  in  achievins  a  ma- 
jority in  favor  of  the  bill — I  think  the 
final  vote  was  unanimous,  whatever  may 
have  been  our  internal  and  intermediate 
differences — at  the  very  least,  the  money 
appropriated  ought  to  be  spent 

But.  Mr.  President,  It  is  not.  At  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1967.  I  estimate  that 
between  $80  million  and  $100  million  of 
appropriated  funds  will  be  held  back  by 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare  upon  the  instructions  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  state- 
ments of  the  President  and  the  adminis- 
tration that  these  programs  need  beefing 
up  in  the  face  of  the  riots  and  violence. 
this  situation  of  Internal  insecurity,  of 
which  the  absence  of  education  and 
training,  and  the  lack  of  the  Job  oppor- 
tunity which  results  from  training,  smd 
other  problems  sought  to  be  alleviated 
by  this  bill  are  considered  to  be  basic 
causes,  I  express  the  hope  that  at  the 
very  least  the  administration  will  permit 
the  Department  to  spend  what  we  in- 
tended it  should  spend  for  the  objectives 
for  which  we  intended  the  funds  should 
be  spent.  I  hope  very  much  that  we  will 
not  run  into  the  same  situation  which 
we  have  run  Into  in  1967.  where  we 
thought  we  were  doing  what  they  ab- 
solutely required  as  the  verj-  basic  mini- 
mum, but  where,  nevertheless,  the  White 
House  has  enforced  a  material  cutback 
of  appropriated  funds.  Indeed,  it  htis 
stated  that  it  expects  a  cutback  of  15 
percent.  I  hope  very  much,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  the  left  hand.  In  this  case. 
will  know  what  the  right  hand  is  doing. 
and  that  what  we  appropriated  in  so 
sensitive  an  area  as  the  one  I  am  dis- 
cussing will  actually  be  expended  for  the 
purpose  for  which  we  appropriated  It 

Finally.  Mr  President.  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  one  of  the  grave  defaults,  I 
think.  In  meeting  the  responsibilities 
which  are  so  pressingly  urgent  today. 
Is  the  failure   to   deal   more  effectively 


with  this  problem  of  elementary  and 
secondary-  education.  We  have  increased 
the  total  appropriation  over  that  of 
1967  by  some  S250  million;  but  coiisid- 
erin^  the  need  which  we  find  m  the 
ghettos  and  the  slums,  what  we  are  doing 
IS  really  completely  inadetiuate  for  the 
purpose;  and.  indeed,  we  are  appro- 
priating but  50  percent  of  the  authori- 
zation. The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  Mr.  Morse  I  is  the  chairman  of 
the  Education  Subcommittee,  upon 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  serve  as  well. 
I  am  sure  he  will  pay  hio  respects  to 
this  situation,  as  Indeed  he  should,  and 
I  wi&h  to  join  hiin  in  so  doini,'.  I  know 
of  no  problem  greater  than  the  educa- 
tional problem  in  the  slums  and  ghettos 
dealing  as  it  does  with  children  and 
youth. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  11- 
month  schools,  at)out  using  school  prem- 
I.ses  the  year  around.  I  can  testify,  as  a 
former  .slum  child  my.self.  that  this 
would  be  enormously  helpful,  especially 
in  these  areas. 

I  had  a  colleague  in  the  House  years 
ago.  who  came  from  Pennsylvania.  He 
always  used  to  say,  'Where  are  we  going 
to  get  the  money?" 

I  disagree  thoroughly  with  those  who 
think  that  this  problem  lakes  brains, 
genius,  i^ieat  skill,  and  dedication,  but 
no  money.  It  does  take  money,  and  the 
money  largely  has  got  to  come  from 
the  Federal  Government  in  as  sensitive 
and  difficult  a  field  as  the  educational 
held. 

I  pay  tribute  to  my  dear  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr. 
Pastore  ;  for  the  monumental  job  he 
did  m  the  committee  to  get  a  little 
more  money  for  the  Teachers  Corps, 
one  of  the  most  inventive  ideas  we  have 
had  in  this  educational  field. 

Enlisting  the  ideas  and  the  enthusi- 
asm of  youths.  I  was  able  to  lift  the 
appropriatioiuj  up  one  rung  of  the  lad- 
der. However,  it  was  only  because  of  the 
fine  intuitive  spirit  of  my  good  friend, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
that  the  appropriations  got  lifted  to 
where  they  are  in  the  pending  bill. 

The  amount  is  only  about  half  of  the 
authorization.  It  is  still  ver>'  inadequate, 
but  I  pay  tribute  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode   Island   for   what   he   did. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr  President.  I  know 
that  many  Senators  are  somewhat  dis- 
satisfied, as  I  am.  that  full  funding  is 
not  available. 

We  did  have  very  many  practical  ques- 
tions to  ponder  I  repeat  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  HillI  was  very 
compassionate  and  considerate. 

We  had  to  consider  the  pending  bill 
in  the  context  of  the  money  that  was 
available,  the  fact  that  we  may  be  asked 
very  shortly  to  increase  taxes,  and  the 
fact  that  we  might  end  up  with  a  deficit 
of  between  S20  billion  and  $24  billion. 

These  are  serious  questions.  While  the 
House  has  approved  nothing  because  the 
authorization  bill  had  not  passed  at  the 
time,  the  amount  we  receive  from  the 
Senate  is  a  workable  amount.  I  would 
like  to  see  a  great  deal  more.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  $33  million   However.  It  is 


my  understanding  that  the  Department 
can  get  along  with  this  amount. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague. 

I  reiterate  that  without  the  assistance 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  we 
would  not  have  been  this  successful. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  point  of  view  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  However,  the  ad- 
ministration would  like  to  have  the  $33 
million.  They  need  the  S33  million  for 
reasons  which  I  will  point  out  in  a  speech 
that  I  will  make  shortly.  If  we  act  here, 
that  money  can  go  toward  an  Immediate 
solution  of  .some  ghetto  problems. 

We  need  to  put  .some  money  into  those 
ghettos  fast.  This  is  no  place  to  cut  back. 
There  are  peihaps  other  places  in  which 
to  cut  back  but.  ir  my  judsment.  the  fact 
that  the  Teachers  Corps  can  deliver  im- 
mediately by  meeting  crisis  after  crisis 
does   'ustlfy  giving  the  S33  million. 

If  we  go  to  the  Hou.<;e  with  the  $18  1 
million  figure,  we  will  run  a  great  danger 
that  that  figure  might  be  cut  back  in  the 
House-Senate  conference  to  a  pittance. 
We  should  take  the  President's  estimate 
to  conference  instead. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  pledge 
to  my  colleague  that  I  will  support  him 
in  whatever  he  does.  But.  I  think  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  I  would 
bleed  and  die  rather  than  see  a  penny  of 
this  amount  reduced. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  House  will  accept  the  amount 
contained  in  the  bill  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate 

I,  too.  would  like  to  have  $33  million 
included  in  the  bill,  as  would  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon.  However,  taking 
everything  into  account,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances we  did  the  best  that  we  could 
do. 

I  hope  that  the  executive  department 
will  assert  its  good  offices  to  see  to  it  that 
the  House  goes  along  with  the  Senate 
amount. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  amount  is  not 
cut  in  half  again. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  that  I  think  he  is 
conducting  a  worthy  crusade.  I  wish  him 
the  best  of  luck.   But,   I  am   a  realist. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  amount  we 
pass  will  not  be  less  than  the  committee 
allowed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague.  His 
work  is  always  indispensable,  as  he 
knows. 

Mr  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  yield. 

Mr  HILL.  Mr.  President,  there  is  con- 
tained in  the  bill  for  education  alone  the 
amount  of  $3,943,015,000.  That  is  practi- 
cally $4  billion. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  we  appropri- 
ated in  the  supplemental  bill  in  May.  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  $3.- 
823.700.  However,  we  have  $18,100,000  for 
this  purpose. 

Nothing  was  contained  in  the  bill  for 
this  purpose  as  it  came  from  the  House. 
Almost  $4  billion  is  now  contained  in  the 
bUl. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  fact,  and  I  repeat,  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Hill!  is 
certainly  mindful  of  the  problems  which 
we  are  discussing.  He  has  been  as  help- 
ful as  he  could  be  with  respect  to  the 
problems. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr. 
Pastore  1,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Morse),  and  I  are  talking  about  the  ulti- 
mates  which  will  be  required. 

I  point  out  that  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  with  roughly  1  million  public 
school  children,  we  have  an  education 
budget  that  is  close  to  $1  billion. 

New  York  City  has  a  population  in 
round  figures  of  approximately  4  percent 
of  the  national  population.  That  gives 
some  concept  of  the  order  of  magnitude. 

Anyone  who  has  been  in  the  slums  dur- 
ing this  period  and  has  seen  the  young- 
sters standing  around  on  corners  and  sit- 
ting on  stoops  with  blank  looks  during 
the  day  and  looking  for  excitement  dur- 
ing the  night,  if  the  climate  wUl  allow  it, 
begins  to  understand  some  of  the  psy- 
chology of  violence  and  riots. 

I  am  sure  that  is  what  animates  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  President,  I  pay  tribute  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton],  whom  I  replaced  rather 
than  displaced  because  he  was  its  archi- 
tect as  the  ranking  member  on  the 
subcommittee. 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire has  been  so  friendly  and  tremen- 
dously helpful  in  guiding  me  in  the  work 
which  I  have  tried  to  do.  He  has  given 
me  great  support  in  matters  concerning 
which  I  may  not  have  been  as  sure  of 
myself  as  I  was  of  the  fact  that  he 
wanted  to  help  me  in  carrying  out  this 
new  assignment. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  him. 

With  all  the  prayers  and  patriotism 
and  good  will  in  the  world,  it  takes  money 
to  do  what  must  be  done  to  repair 
decades  of  deprivation  in  the  ghettos.  We 
also  have  the  stark  psychological  fact 
that  10  million  Americans  from  rural 
areas,  mainly  Negroes,  have  migrated 
Into  the  great  cities  in  one  decade  alone. 

That  problem  will  be  met  by  the 
pending  bill,  albeit  very  Inadequately.  It 
bears  out  what  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
said  about  the  Teachers  Corps. 

We  are  not  trying  to  assess  upon  the 
Nation  exclusively  local  problems.  We  are 
seeking  to  have  the  Nation  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility for  an  enormous  sociological 
shift  of  population  in  the  country  which 
has  taken  so  many  of  our  taxpaying 
elements  from  the  big  cities — especially 
the  bigger  cities — and  transferred  them 
to  the  suburbs  where  they  pay  income 
taxes,  but  no  city  taxes. 

This  is  not  what  the  cities  bargained 
for  and  is  not  what  they  need. 

We  must  have  the  help  of  the  Federal 
Government — albeit  this  would  be  very 
Inadequate  assistance — to  deal  with  the 
matter. 

I  hope  that  at  the  very  least  the  Sen- 
ate will  approve  the  measure  as  the 
committee  brought  it  to  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 


Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  say  for 
the  benefit  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  I  realize  he  is  about  to 
make  a  very  constnictive  speech.  How- 
ever, I  will  raise  one  point  only  and  I 
should  like  to  do  It  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  was  deeply  inter- 
ested during  the  deliberations  of  the  sub- 
committee and  during  its  markup,  in 
adding  to  some  of  the  educational  funds 
and,  I  think,  was  instrumental  in  in- 
creasing somewhat  certain  of  these 
funds.  His  keen  interest  in  the  field  of 
education  has  Increased  even  more  since 
he  has  served  on  the  committee. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  been  interested  In  the  colloquy  that 
just  occurred  regarding  the  Teachers 
Corps — the  remarks  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  Senate  and  the  members  of  the 
committee,  who  fought  so  hard  for 
funds  for  the  Teachers  Corps,  should 
have  in  mind  that  they  have  had  some 
help  from  downtown — some  rather  ques- 
tionable help. 

I  greatly  admire  the  sturdy  way  in 
which  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore]  fought  in  the  full  com- 
mittee for  the  Increase  in  funds  for  the 
Teachers  Corps.  By  main  strength  and 
by  his  deep  sincerity  and  able  presenta- 
tion, he  secured  the  $18  million  which 
now  is  in  the  bill. 

I  say  frankly  that  he  did  not  have 
the  vote  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  as  a  matter  of  conviction 
through  the  years,  has  not  been  in  favor 
of  the  Federal  Teachers  Corps;  because 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  one 
of  those  who  believes  that  we  should 
never  open  the  door,  not  even  a  crack, 
to  the  Federal  Government  paying 
teachers  in  our  schools. 

Under  the  Teachers  Corps,  of  course, 
teachers  are  paid  by  the  local  school  dis- 
trict, but  90  percent  of  the  salaries  of 
the  trainees  is  reimbursed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

It  has  been  stated  again  and  again  that 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  Teach- 
ers Corps  exercise  no  supervision  what- 
ever, that  the  matter  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  authorities.  But  some 
of  us — certainly,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire — believe  that  a  danger  exists 
in  that  situation. 

In  the  full  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  succeeded  in  getting 
an  increase.  The  House  gave  nothing  to 
the  Teachers  Corps,  because  the  Corps 
was  not  authorized  in  time  for  them  to 
do  so.  I  believe  the  subcommittee  re- 
ported some  $13  million,  find  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  other  Senators,  brought  it  up  to 
$18  million. 

So  far  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  Is  concerned,  he  feels  honor 
bound,  as  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee— even  though  he  voted  against  it  and 
reserved  the  right  to  vote  against  It  on 
the  floor — to  go  along  with  the  Senator 


from  Rhode  Island;  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  no  one  will  attempt  to  take  away 
any  of  the  money  that  has  been  au- 
thorized. 

However,  Mr.  President,  in  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  I  read  an  article 
containing  a  statement  by  the  Director 
of  the  Teachers  Corps.  The  article  begins 
in  this  manner: 

The  Director  of  the  Teacher  Corps  bitterly 
attacked  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee yesterday  ror  cutting  the  Corps  program 
by  half  at  a  time  when  teachers  are  desper- 
ately needed  In  the  slums. 

I  continue  to  read: 

"You'd  think  we  would  beg'n  to  search  for 
ways  to  turn  the  situation  around  In  the  ci- 
ties," said  Corps  Director  Richard  A.  Gra- 
ham. "I  know  there  is  concern  about  reward- 
ing the  rioters — 

Incidentally,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  of  anyone  who  even  expressed  any 
suggestion — any  remote  suggestion— that 
we  should  not  give  money  to  the  Teach- 
ers Corps  because  it  would  be  rewarding 
rioters.  That  is  just  errant  nonsense,  and 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  does 
not  act  on  matters  before  it  in  any  such 
spirit. 

He  continues: 

but  these  wert  programs  that  were  worked 
out  with  some  care  before  the  riots  began." 

Then  this  bitter,  sarcastic,  vindictive 
attack  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
continues  by  this  man  downtown,  who  is 
the  head  of  the  Teachers  Corps,  on  the 
day  before  we  vote. 

No  Member  of  the  Senate  is  more  Ub- 
eral  in  providing  hearings  than  is  the 
Senator  from  Alabama;  and  if  Graham 
had  wanted  to  come  t>efore  the  subcom- 
mittee, all  he  had  to  do  was  to  pick  up 
his  telephone.  He  does  not  appreciate  the 
work  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
and  others  have  put  into  this  matter  to 
authorize  $18  million. 

He  continues — this  is  typical — and  he 
names  cities : 

The  budget  cutting  "will  knock  out  pro- 
grams for  Newark,  Illinois,  Memphis,  New 
Orleans,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  Harlem. 
Kansas  City.  San  Francisco.  Buffalo  and 
other  cities"  Graham  said. 

In  other  words,  he  selects  cities  in 
many  of  which  there  has  been  trouble, 
and  says  that  the  action  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  cuts  the  appropria- 
tions in  those  cities. 

That,  of  course,  is  the  typical  argu- 
ment of  a  bureaucrat.  He  gets  money 
from  the  committee,  when  he  was  not  go- 
ing to  get  1  cent,  or  he  was  going  to  get 
perhaps  $13  million,  given  to  him  re- 
luctantly. 

By  dint  of  the  earnest  efifort  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  others, 
he  gets  enough  money  so  that,  as  I  am 
Informed  by  the  committee  staff,  there 
can  be  600  new  trainees  during  the  fall 
of  1967  and  1,500  more  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1968,  and  all  told  there  will  be 
more  trainees  than  there  were  last  year 
in  the  Teachers  Corps  program. 

Then  he  proceeds  to  attack  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  the  most  vindic- 
tive way. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
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Mr.  COTTON  I  yield. 
Mr.  HILL.  Just  la.st  May,  he  also  re- 
ceived $3,823,700. 

Mr.  COTTON  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  am  not  particularly  excited  about  the 
question  of  the  Teachers  Corps.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  care  anything  about  this 
man  Graham  I  have  never  seen  him 
and  I  do  not  know  him  I  know  some- 
thing about  him  by  just  reading  this  ar- 
ticle. In  the  first  place,  he  has  no  .sense. 
He  has  no  judgment.  A  man  who  is 
drawing  the  taxpayers'  money  to  admin- 
ister a  national  program  should  be  a  lit- 
tle more  restramed  when  he  attacks  a 
committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  upon 
which  sit  men  who  fought  his  fight  only 
yesterday,  long  and  nobly. 

I  Icnow,  furthermore,  that  he  has  no 
Judgment,  when  he  puts  such  an  attack 
in  the  newspaper  on  the  morning  when 
this  bill  is  being  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  I  do 
not  want  the  Teachers  Corps  or  the  cause 
of  education  to  suffer  from  any  anger 
on  my  part,  that  article  would  cause  me 
to  Introduce  an  amendment — and  to 
fight  for  it — to  eliminate  every  cent  au- 
thorized for  the  program  I  would  not  do 
that,  because  the  money  goes  to  the 
Teachers  Corps,  not  to  this  man,  Richard 
A.  Oraham. 

I  mention  this  matter  particularly  be- 
cause I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Graham  is 
not  the  only  bureaucrat  downtown  who 
has  grown  so  arrogant  that  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  insult  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate, on  which  sit  men  who  have  been 
elected — not  handed  out  a  political  ap- 
pointment— by  the  people  of  their  States 
to  represent  them  here  Fortunately  most 
of  the  men  downtown  have  a  little  more 
sense  than  Mr  Graham 

I  wish  to  add  the  following  thought: 
Some  of  us  were  m  this  Chamber  for 
years  when  Lyndon  Johnson  sat  over  in 
that  chair  as  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate.  Many  of  us  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  with  him  and  under  him. 
There  is  no  one  on  either  side  of  the  aisle 
who  would  say  he  was  not  a  talented 
and  most  able  leader,  who  knew  the  pro- 
prieties, and  he  knew  how  to  deal — not 
wheeling  and  dealing.  nece*;sanly — but 
how  to  deal,  how  to  compromise,  how 
to  obtain  as  much  as  he  could  for  the 
causes  in  which  he  believed  or  with  which 
he  was  charged  to  lead  for  the  admin- 
istration. He  knew  them  very  well 

Mr.  President,  if  Lyndon  Johnson 
were  sitting  in  this  chair  as  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  today,  and  a  man 
downtown,  appointed  by  the  President  to 
administer  a  department  had  no  more 
sense  than  to  come  out  and  attack  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  after  they 
had  saved  him  .some  of  the  money,  by 
the  very  methods  of  compromise  that 
LjTidon  Johnson  used  .so  skillfully  and  so 
well.  In  getting  leKislatlon  before  us,  as 
has  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I 
think  that  Lyndon  Johnson  would  have 
gotten  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  aj»d 
demanded  fhat  the  President  fire  Otiat 
man  because  a  bureaucrat  who  has  be- 
come so  entrenched  and  so  sure  of  his 
infallibility  that  he  undertakes  to  lecture 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  on  the 
day  the  Senate  is  going  to  vote  does  not 


indicate  either  the  commonsense  or  abil- 
ity to  make  him  fit  to  administer  an 
agency  of  Goveniment. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  there  will 
be  no  question  raised.  I  am  ready  to  vote 
for  the  bill  I  am  ready  to  vote  for  all  of 
the  bill  We  had  compromises,  but  I  say 
these  few  words  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  Senate  and  its  committees  are 
entitled  to  be  defended,  when  they  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  cut- 
ting here,  cutting  there,  and  choosing. 
Mr.  President,  this  man  could  have  no 
conception  of  the  problems  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropnations.  We  have  to 
weigh  and  give  priorities  by  the  scores 
and  scores  of  worthy  projects  Everybody 
is  denied  something  Then,  we  come  in 
unanimously  with  the  best  composite 
judgment  we  can  give. 

If  we  are  going  to  sit  here  tamely  and 
be  lectured  and  assaulted  by  these  self- 
opinionated,  blownup  bureaucrats  to 
whom  .someone  has  had  the  ill  judi;ment 
to  grant  some  authority,  and  who  are 
bfing  paid  out  of  the  Treasury-,  we  are 
ver>'  foolish  if  we  submit  to  it. 

Mr  President.  I  sincerely  hope  that  I 
will  have  the  opportunity  next  year  to 
sit  on  the  subcommittee,  and  have  this 
Mr.— what  is  his  name? — Richard  A. 
Graham,  that  great  and  eloquent  man, 
come  before  us  I  hope  that  I  may  have 
the  exquisite  joy  of  teaching  this  gentle- 
man a  few  facts  of  life,  a  few  rules  of 
courtesy,  and  a  few  rules  of  ordinary  di- 
plomacy and  commonsense. 

Mr  HII  L.  Mr  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator vuld'' 

Mr  COTTON.  I  yield. 

Mr  HILL  Mr  President,  I  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  for  his  remarks  I  am  in 
wholehearted  agreement  with  him  If  I 
am  the  chainnan  of  this  subcommittee 
in  the  next  Congress,  and  I  expect  to  be 
unles.s  something  unforeseen  happens,  I 
will  certainly  make  sure  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hamp.shire  is  right  there  with 
me  when  Mr.  Graham  comes  before  the 
subcommittee 

Mr  COTTON  I  thank  the  '^enator  I 
appreciate  liiat  statement  more  than  I 
can  say. 

Mr  JAVIT3.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL  I  yield. 

Mr  JAVTTS  Mr  Pre.sident,  I  can  un- 
derstand the  Senator's  criticism.  I  am 
sure  that  it  would  have  been  th>'  path  of 
wisdom  and  discretion  not  to  have  Is.^ued 
such  a  statement.  I  do  feel  that  some- 
times a  man  feels  so  keenly  about  a  par- 
ticular program,  and  I  am  sure  that  us 
the  case  here,  that  we  have  to  temper 
judgment  with  some — I  shall  not  u^e  the 
word  mercy — understanding  of  tho  pas- 
sion which  may  move  a  man  in  this  way. 

Mr.  President.  I  wi.-h  to  add  to  Ihe 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  HiLLl  I,  to<T,  would  want  tn  be  pres- 
ent at  the  subcommittee  meetiiit,'  and  be 
sure  my  colleague  from  New  Hampshire 
Is  there. 

I  hope  that  this  enthusla.sm  and  pas- 
.^^lon  for  the  :ob  will  be  translated  into 
top  performance.  I  think  that  this  gen- 
tleman, when  he  hears  or  reads  the 
proceedings  of  this  afternoon,  will  have 


learned  something  about  what  it  takes 
to  be  the  head  of  a  Corps  and  how  intel- 
ligent one  must  be  with  respect  to  con- 
duct becoming  the  head  of  a  Corps  of 
this  character. 

I  find  no  fault  with  my  colleague.  I 
hope  we  will  temper  our  judgment  with 
the  fact  that  undoubtedly  this  is  a  man 
of  deep  comm.tment  and  let  us  at  least 
say  that  we  expect  him  to  transmit  that 
energy  and  devotion  for  the  job  and 
perhaps  learn  a  good  hard  lesson  from 
what  the  Senator  has  said. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  am  not  reproaching  Mr.  Graham  for 
his  enthusiasm  and  dedication  to  his 
job.  I  feel  that  Job  is  not  safe  in  the 
hands  of  someone  who  knows  no  better, 
as  a  matter  of  expediency  and  policy, 
than  to  follow  the  course  he  is  following. 

In  addition,  this  matter  has  another 
meaning.  As  I  said  before,  my  only  ob- 
jection to  the  Teachers  Corps  is  that  I 
still  believe  that  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  paying  90  percent  of  the  sal- 
aries of  teachers,  even  though  it  is  being 
paid  through  the  local  school  authori- 
ties, the  Federal  Government  can  exer- 
ci.se  some  inf.uence  on  those  teachers. 

I  have  opposed  the  spread  of  the 
Teachers  Corps  because  I  do  not  want 
the  Federal  Government  In  command  of 
teachers  in  our  public  schools.  The  an- 
swer always  has  been,  "Well,  no,  we  are 
not  doing  that;  we  do  not  want  to  do  It; 
our  policy  is  against  It." 

They  assert  the  Teachers  Corps  would 
never  Interfere  in  any  way,  shape,  or 
manner  with  the  conduct,  policy,  and 
work  of  the  teacher  in  the  school.  But 
here  is  a  man  I  would  not  trust  not  to 
interfere. 

If  he  is  so  presuming,  so  persistent, 
and  so  arrogant  as  to  thoughtlessly, 
without  even  knowing  what  he  Is  talk- 
ing about,  attack  his  best  friends  on  the 
committee,  he  is  the  kind  of  man  I  would 
not  trust  not  to  interfere.  That  is  what 
leads  me  to  think  that  he  Is  dangerous 
in  this  position,  if  the  newspaper  report 
is  an  accurate  refiection  of  his  Judgment. 

Mr.  NKLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  article  referred  to  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  I  wish 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  to  lis- 
ten to  my  observations,  because  I  think 
that  Mr.  Graham's  attitude  and  view- 
point have  not  been  accurately  repre- 
sented in  the  article.  I  should  also  like 
to  have  the  chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  listen  to  my  ob- 
servations. 

Mr.  Graham  comes  from  Wisconsin. 
He  is  a  very  distinguished  and  highly 
regarded  Republican  businessman  in  my 
State.  Several  years  aso  he  sold  his 
business  and  went  into  the  Peace  Corps 
and  ran  a  successful  overseas  program 
for  the  Peace  Corps. 

At  the  time  his  name  was  being  con- 
sidered for  the  Teachers  Corps,  I  told 
the  White  House  that  I  had  known  Mr. 
Graham  for  many  years  and,  partisan 
politics  aside,  I  thought  that  he  was  one 
of  the  finest  men  I  had  ever  met  in  my 
life,  with  great  judgment,  great  humility, 
great  decency,  and  great  ability. 

When  the  arlicle  was  published  this 
morning.  Mr.  Graham  called  my  office.  I 
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did  not  get  an  opportunity  to  speak  with 
him.  He  told  a  member  of  my  staff,  how- 
ever, that  the  story  misrepresented  his 
attitude  and  his  viewpoint,  that  he  had 
no  intention  to  criticize  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

If  the  Senator  will  look  carefully  at 
the  article,  he  will  note  that  there  are 
really  no  quotes  in  it  which  can  be  char- 
acterized as  being  a  bitter  criticism  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 
The  reporter  says  so,  yes.  He  writes: 
The  director  of  the  Teacher  Corps  bitterly 
attacked  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee yesterday  for  cutting  the  Corps  program 
by  half  at  a  time  when  teachers  are  desper- 
ately needed  In  the  slums. 

There  are  no  bitter  words  anywhere  in 
the  article  directly  attributable  to  Mr. 
Oraham.  He  did  not  make  any.  If  one 
reads  every  single  word  in  the  article, 
one  might  not  argue  with  him,  but  there 
Is  no  bitterness  or  any  attack  upon  the 
Appropriations  Committee  by  Mr. 
Graham. 

You'd  think  we  would  begin  to  search  for 
ways  to  turn   the  situation  around  In  the 

cities, 

Said  Corps  Director  Richard  A. 
Graham : 

I  know  there  Is  concern  about  rewarding 
the  rioters,  but  these  were  programs  that 
were  worked  out  with  some  care  before  the 
riots  began. 

There  Is  another  quote : 
The  budget-cutting  "will  knock  out  pro- 
grams for  Newark,  Illinois,  Memphis,  .  .  ." 

That  is  correct.  That  happens  to  be 
a  fact.  For  instance,  they  were  going  to 
expand  In  Milwaukee  and  other  Wiscon- 
sin cities,  but  they  will  not  be  able  to  do 
so  now.  However,  this  is  a  simple  state- 
ment of  fact  and  not  a  bitter  attack  of 
any  kind. 

Going  down  further  in  the  article, 
there  are  only  two  words  in  which  Mr. 
Graham  is  quoted : 

Graham  said  that  the  cutting  back  will 
"turn  off"  many  dedicated  young  people  who 
seek  the  challenge  of  tough  teaching  Jobs 
In  the  slums. 

I  think  that  is  correct,  Mr.  President, 
but  It  is  not  a  bitter  attack  on  the  oom- 
mJttee. 

The  next  one  is : 

He  argued  that  the  Corps  could  give  major 
aid  to  school  systems  "that  are  going  to  have 
trouble  this  fall  getting  first  year  teachers 
to  staff  many  of  the  schools  In  the  burned 
out  sections  of  these  cities." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  is  correct, 
but  it  is  not  a  bitter  attack  upon  the 
committee. 

Here  is  another  quotation  from  the 
article: 

Graham  said  the  committee's  approval  of 
133  million  requested  for  the  Corps  "kind  of 
hacked  us  up." 

Well,  I  do  not  believe  that  Js  a  bitter 
attack  upon  the  committee. 

I  recite  these  quotes  only  because  if 
they  were  bitter  attacks  upon  the  com- 
mittee, and  intended  as  such  by  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, I  would  be  the  most  astonished 
man  in  this  Chamber  because  I  have 
^nown  him  for  some  15  to  18  years  and 
he  is  one  of  the  finest,  gentlest  persons 
I  know. 


He  tried  to  reach  me  this  morning, 
but  when  he  could  not  do  so,  he  talked 
to  a  member  of  my  staff  and  told  him 
that  he  did  not  make  and  would  not 
make  such  a  bitter  attack  upon  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  am  sure  that  when  anyone  gets  the 
opportunity  to  meet  Mr.  Graham  and 
talk  to  him  about  this  matter,  he  will 
find  that  the  story,  as  stated  in  the  news- 
paper, does  not  represent  Mr.  Graham's 
viewpoint. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  his  remarks  and  I  ap- 
preciate his  explanation.  I  am  not  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  Mr.  Graham  is  a 
Republican,  because  no  Democrat  would 
be  so  inept.  It  is  only  a  Republican  who 
puts  his  foot  in  it,  on  the  wrong  day,  in 
the  wrong  place,  and  with  the  wrong 
people.  A  Democrat  would  do  it  much 
more  smoothly. 

However,  I  am  not  satisfied.  I  should 
think  that  Mr.  Graham  would  be  pre- 
pared to  come  to  our  subcommittee  and 
talk  to  us  about  this  in  advance  and  pre- 
sent his  suggestions  rather  than  wait  for 
the  morning  after  and  put  them  in  the 
paper. 

I  do  not  entirely  set  that  interpreta- 
tion on  some  of  his  words.  One  thing  that 
irritates  me  is  the  insinuation — and  this 
is  a  quote:  "I  know  there  is  concern 
about  rewarding  the  rioters,"  which 
is  a  distinct  implication  that  some  of  us 
were  cutting  down  or  withholding  some 
of  the  funds  frwn  this  program  and  that 
our  attitude  had  something  to  do  with 
the  rioting.  Any  member  on  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  sure,  will  testify  that  there 
was  not  one  single  suggestion  or  thought 
about  that,  that  it  was  a  question  of  how 
much  we  could  squeeze  out  for  the  Teach- 
ers Corps.  There  was  opposition  by  two 
or  three  of  us  who  had  been  opposed  to 
the  Teachers  Corps  for  the  reason  I  have 
stated;  namely,  that  of  payments  to 
teachers  by  the  Federal  Government. 

That  was  entirely  imcalled  for.  There 
could  be  no  facts  in  it.  I  am  assuming  it 
was  unintentional,  perhaps,  and  pure 
guesswork.  All  I  say  is.  Mr.  Graham  may 
be  the  fine  fellow  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin says  he  is.  The  Senator  says  so 
and  he  knows  him,  and  I  would  take  the 
Senator's  Judgment  as  a  man.  I  have  no 
desire  to  assail  Mr.  Oraham  personally, 
but  I  still  think  that  the  people  down- 
town had  better  learn  we  have  oiu*  prob- 
lems in  the  Senate.  As  long  as  they  are 
on  the  Government  payroll,  they  had 
better  restrain  themselves  and  learn  not 
to  Judge  what  we  do  without  adequate 
knowledge.  Mr.  Oraham  could  not  have 
known  anything  about  the  rest  of  the 
parts  of  the  bill  which  we  had  to  weigh 
and  to  which  we  had  to  give  priorities. 

I  regret  If  I  have  said  anything  offen- 
sive to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  in 
my  remarks,  as  he  knows  that  I  am  not 
a  harsh  and  bitter  person.  I  have  nothing 
against  this  man.  I  Just  did  not  like  It 
and  I  thought  it  should  be  mentioned.  If 
I  did  not  mention  it  gently  enough,  I  am 
certainly  sorry. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  his  analysis  of  this  particular  gentle- 
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man.  I  am  willing  to  take  the  Senator  at 
his  word.  I  repeat:  I  think  that  these 
fellows  downtown — had  better  learn  a 
Uttle  common  sense  about  dealing  with 
the  public  and  those  of  us  who  have  so 
many  difficult  problems  to  cope  with  in 
making  our  decisions. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
No,  Mr.  Graham  did  not  make  a  bitter 
attack  upon  the  committee.  I  would  cer- 
tainly understand  the  valid  resentment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  if  he 
had,  but  since  I  have  known  Mr.  Graham 
for  many  years  and  know  the  kind  of 
gentleman  he  is,  I  am  satisfied  that  when 
he  tells  my  staff  he  did  not  make  a  bit- 
ter attack  upon  the  committee,  he  did 
not  intend  to  do  so. 

As  to  the  quotation,  "I  know  there  is 
concern  about  rewarding  the  rioters," 
we  are  looking  at  a  newsstory.  Knowing 
Mr.  Graham  as  I  do,  without  having  had 
an  opportunity  to  talk  to  him  about  this 
incident,  I  give  him  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  I  am  sure  what  happened  was, 
the  appropriations  came  out  at  one-half 
the  authorization,  and  as  all  Senators 
know,  forthwith  we  find  a  reporter  on 
the  telephone.  The  Senator  and  I  have 
been  in  politics  for  many  years.  When 
we  discuss  an  appropriation  with  a  re- 
porter, certain  quotations  go  Into  the 
newspaper.  I  have  had  that  happen  to 
me  often  enough.  The  quotation  does 
not  represent  the  total  picture  at  all.  I 
think  that  is  the  case  here.  Since  he  is 
a  friend  of  mine — though  he  is  a  fine 
Republican,  as  I  have  said — and  since  I 
am  pleased  to  see  men  of  his  quality 
give  up  their  businesses,  sell  their  busi- 
nesses, and  come  into  the  "Government 
because  they  want  to  do  something  con- 
structive for  their  Government  and  the 
people,  I  thought  it  was  my  obligation  to 
tell  the  Senator  what  kind  of  a  gentle- 
man Mr.  Graham  is. 

Mr,  COTTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  if  there  was  a  reporter  on  the 
phone — this  is  an  old  expedient,  and  I 
am  sure  all  of  us  have  seen  this  hap- 
pen— we  shoot  our  mouth  off.  Then  if 
the  newspaperman  quotes  what  we  said, 
we  immedlitely  say  we  did  not  say  it. 
I  am  not  saying  this  is  the  case  with  Mr. 
Graham,  but  whoever  wrote  this  story 
started  out  this  way : 

The  Director  of  the  Teachers  Corps  bit- 
terly attacked  the  Senate  committee  for 
cutting  the  Corps  program  In  half. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
at  that  point? 

Mr,  COTTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  would  think  that  If 
the  reporter  wanted  to  quote  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator or  a  Director  of  the  Teachers  Corps 
as  bitterly  attacking  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  he  would  put  the  bitter  at- 
tack In  quotes.  It  is  nowhere  in  the  story. 
The  leadoff  is  that  he  bitterly  attacks. 
Where  Is  the  bitter  attack?  That  to  me 
is  the  strangest  part  of  the  story.  That 
is  why  I  am  glad  to  make  the  statement 
that  when  he  called  my  office  he  said 
he  made  no  bitter  attack.  I  know  him 
too  well.  It  Is  out  of  character  for  him. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  sure  the  news- 
paperman thought  he  had  bitterly  at- 
tacked it. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
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If  I  may  have  unanimous  consent  to  put 
a  question  to  the  distinguished  chalnnan 

of  the  subcommittee?   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  both  the  House-passed  and  the  Sen- 
ate-reported versions  of  the  Labor-HEW 
Appropriations  Act.  H.R.  10165.  contain 
an  authorization  for  planning  a  badly 
needed  research  laboratory  for  the  Pood 
and   Drug   Administration.    The    House 
version  of  H.R.  10165.  however,  contains 
a    rider    proposed    by    Representative 
Mnvw  Laird  to  preclude  construction 
of  the  laboratory  at  Beltsvllle,  Md..  the 
site  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
says  Is  the  best  available  locaUon.  Al- 
though the  Laird  rider  would  merely  for- 
bid actual  construction  of  the  laboratory 
within  50  miles  of  Washington.  I  believe 
that  the  House  was  in  error  to  arbitrarily 
forbid  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion to  buUd  Its  laboratory  within  50 
miles  of  its  headquarters  in  Washington 
and  its  existing  research  facilities  here. 
Regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  Belts- 
vllle faclUty  is  Anally  selected.  I  beUeve 
nTTifnnm  efficiency  for  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  and   Government 
economy    are    the    only    considerations 
which  should  guide  the  Food  and  Drug 
AdminlstraUon  In  Its  site  selection. 

My  query  Is:  When  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  struck  the  Laird 
rider  from  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee bill,  did  It  Intend  that  the  Secretary 
should  choose  the  best  available  location 
for  that  laboratory  in  order  to  achieve 
tYia-rtmiim  economy  and  efficiency  In 
constnictlon  and  operation  without  re- 
gard to  its  distance  from  or  proximity  to 
the  NaUonal  Capital  or  any  other 
locaUty? 

Mr.  HHiL.  That  is  absolutely  correct. 
The  committee  was  seeking  to  have  the 
Secretory  select  the  site  on  the  basis  of 
maximum  economy  and  efficiency  both  In 
the  construction  of  any  new  building  or 
buildings  and  in  the  operation  of  the 
laboratory. 

Mr.  TYDINGS  Would  It  be  appro- 
priate to  say  the  Senate  committee  wants 
the  Secretary  to  keep  efficiency  and 
economy  foremost  in  mind,  and  not  polit- 
ical considerations,  whether  It  be  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  or  minority  or  any- 
body else? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  would  say  that  economy 
and  efficiency  ought  to  be  of  paramount 
consideration  in  making  this  selection. 
and  what  will  make  for  the  greatest 
economy  so  far  as  the  Government  and 
taxpayers  are  concerned  and  what  will 
rpaiTA  for  the  greatest  efficiency  so  far 
as  the  agency  la  concerned. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  bill  Is 
open   to   amendment.   If   there   be   no 
amendment 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  asslstont  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
xmanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
assure  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
HiLLl.  every  member  of  the  Labor-HEW 
Subcommittee,  and  the  full  Appropria- 
tions Committee  that  I  do  not  rise  to 
criticize  the  committee.  I  am  going  to  set 
forth  a  different  judgment  that  I  have 
from  that  of  the  committee  with  respect 
to  what  I  think  the  amount  ought  to  be 
for  the  Teachers  Corps. 

I  really  rise  to  praise  the  committee  for 
what  I  think  are  some  great  improve- 
ments it  has  made  by  Increasing  Its  rec- 
ommended amounts  over  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  recommendations,  with  re- 
spect to  a  good  many  parts  of  the  bill. 
But  I  am  sure  no  one  would  defend  me 
more  than  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  HillI.  who  is  my 
chief  on  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  has  been  for 
years.  He  is  a  man  and  a  Senator  for 
whom  I  have  the  ureate.st  of  admiration. 
I  believe  that  Senator  Hill  would  take 
the  position  that  if  a  Senator  feels  an 
amendment  ought  to  be  offered  to  an  ap- 
propriation bill,  even  though  he  would 
find  himself  on  the  other  side,  he  would 
expect  that  Senator  to  carry  out  that 
trust.  That  is  all  I  am  proceeding  to  do 
in  this  matter. 

When  I  finish  the  speech  I  shall  make 
on  this  appropriation  bill,  there  will  be 
no  doubt.  I  think.  In  the  mind  of  anyone 
as  to  the  motivation  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  It  is  to  work  with,  and  not 
against,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
When  I  think  a  higher  figure  ought  to  be 
recommended,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Teachers  Corps,  it  Is  my  duty,  as  I  see 
that  duty,  to  make  such  a  recommenda- 
tion. 

I  .shall  have  something  to  say  about 
the  increases  I  feel  are  justified  in  a  num- 
ber of  programs  financed  by  the  bill  as 
I  proceed  with  my  speech.  May  I  say 
further,  however,  to  the  chalnnan  of  the 
subcommittee  and  to  all  members  of  the 
subcommittee — who  obviously  are  not 
going  to  agree  with  me  on  my  recom- 
mendation to  return  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  administration  of  $33  million 
to  replace  the  $18  1  million  contained  In 
the  committee  report — that  I  am  sure 
they  will  recognize  my  speaking  most 
sincerely  words  of  praise  for  the  great 
record  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  both 
on  this  subconunittee  and  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  out  of  which  committee 
came  the  authorization  legislation. 

I  express  again,  as  I  have  many  times 
over  the  years,  my  point  of  view  that  no 
one  In  Congress,  and  I  think  no  one  In 
the  country,  has  done  more  to  build  a 
great  moniunent  of  achievement  in  the 
field  of  building  up  the  health  services 
and  health  resources  of  our  country  than 
has  LisTBR  Hill.  Very  rarely  do  I  find 
myself  having  any  difference  of  opinion 
with  him  In  connection  with  amounts  In 
appropriation  bills. 

However,  I  do  have  an  obligation  to 
raise  my  voice  In  connection  with  my 
chairmanship  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  with  respect  to  the  substan- 
tive legislation  that  Is  considered  and 
passed  by  the  Senate.  These  bills  conUln 


the  authorization  amounts.  After  all,  It 
is  the  legislative  committee,  which  passes 
on  questions  of  policy.  It  is  the  commit- 
tee, not  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
which  has  the  responsibility  of  determin- 
ing the  merits  of  the  policy  Involved  in 
an  education  bill.  In  the  educational  area 
this  committee  Is  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  of  which  my 
subcommittee  Is  an  agent. 

I  announce  now  that  I  Intend 
to  ask  for  a  roUcall  vote  on  my  amend- 
ment, which  I  shall  subsequently  offer. 
I  hope  that  the  staff  will  notify  the  ma- 
jority leader,  the  minority  leader,  and 
others  that  I  shall  plead  for  a  roUcall 
vote,  because  I  think  there  should  be  a 
record  vote  on  this  matter,  for  reasons 
that  I  shall  set  forth  in  my  substantive 
argument.  But  what  I  seek  to  do  this 
afternoon,  may  I  say  to  my  fellow  Sena- 
tors— is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  fact  that  the  committee  whose 
primary  responsibility  is  to  pass  upon 
the  merits  of  educational  policy  vis-a-vis. 
in  this  particular  instance,  the  Teachers 
Corps,  is  not  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, but  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

This  Is  the  committee  that  took  the 
evidence.  It  Is  the  committee  that  heard 
the  educators.  It  is  the  committee  that 
made  the  record  on  the  need,  and  the 
extent  of  the  need,  for  the  Teachers 
Corps — not  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 

I  ask  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  in  response  to  his 
comment  concerning  the  fact  that  Mr 
Richard  Graham  did  not  appear  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee — Was  he 
asked  to?  He  did  appear  before  my  sub- 
committee, and  he  bore  out  exactly  what 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son! said  about  him.  We  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  sit  there  and  judge  the  nature 
of  this  man  Richard  Graham.  I  do  not 
know  what  happened  in  the  telephonic 
Interview  that  he  had  with  the  news- 
paperman. It  Is  not  for  me  to  judge.  I 
do  know  that  he  got  in  touch  with  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, and  expressed  great  concern. 

Since  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire has  now  returned  to  the  Chamber, 
I  repeat  what  I  have  stated.  I  said  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  had 
made  the  point  that  Mr.  Graham  did  not 
appear  before  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, and  that  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  was  asked.  I  assume  he  was 
asked  to,  for  certainly  he  should  not  be 
expected  to  volimteer  to  appear  before 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

He  did  appear,  however,  before  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  In  my  opinion  was  a  most  effective 
witness.  We  had  an  opportunity  to  decide 
the  kind  of  a  man  he  was,  to  test  hl» 
qualifications,  and  the  impression  he  left 
bore  out  what  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin said  about  him. 

I  think  the  report  in  the  paper  is  most 
unfortunate.  I  think,  on  the  face  of  it.  U 
shows  that  he  was  Inept  on  that  occa- 
sion ;  but  I  wish  to  say  that  the  Impres- 
sion that  he  left  with  us  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  was 
most  favorable.  He  made  a  great  case 
In  fact.  Mr   President,  I  ask  unanimous 
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consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, an  excerpt  from  Mr.  Graham's 
testimony  which  I  have  marked,  starting 
on  page  187  of  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ings, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  His  testimony  speaks  for 
itself.  I  am  very  sad  about  this  news- 
paper story,  because,  inept  as  it  is,  I 
think  he  has  done  a  great  injustice  to 
himself,  let  me  put  it  that  way.  I  think 
it  is  too  bad. 

He  notified  a  member  of  the  staff  that 
he  would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear and  be  Interrogated  in  regard  to  it, 
and  make  perfectly  clear  that  this  is  not 
his  intention. 

I  know  also,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  stated,  that  as  we  go  into 
press  conferences,  frequently  our  views 
may  be  distorted  or  twisted,  or  taken  out 
of  context.  I  have  had  that  experience.  I 
know  also  the  experience  of  going  Into 
news  conferences  and  coming  out  after- 
wards wishing  I  had  not  said  some  of 
the  things  I  said. 

I  have  never  denied  anything  I  said 
In  a  news  conference,  but  that  does  not 
mean  I  have  not  on  occasion  wished  I 
had  not  said  some  of  the  things  I  said. 
I  do  not  know  what  happened  in  this 
news  conference.  All  I  have  to  say  is 
that  on  the  basis  of  observation  of  Mr. 
Graham  when  he  appeared  before  our 
committee  and  testified  and  was  cross- 
examined  at  some  length,  I  was  dumb- 
founded by  the  implications  of  the  arti- 
cle in  the  Post  this  morning. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  I  said  before,  I  rise 
to  criticize  no  one.  My  motivation  here 
is  to  make  a  plea  on  substantive  legisla- 
tion which  I  think  warrants  increasing 
the  amount  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding.  I  should  like 
to  make  this  very  clear  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon:  When  I  ventured  to  speak 
of    this    newspaper    article,    because    I 
thought  it  was  the  type  of  thing  the  Sen- 
ate should  not  pass  over  tmnoticed,  I 
was  not  aware  and  had  not  been  told 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  intended 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  increase  the 
amount  for  the  Teachers  Corps.  Had  I 
known  that,  I  would  certainly  have  with- 
held what  I  had  to  say  until  later,  be- 
cause I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  Mr.  Graham  is  not  on  trial  here; 
the  question  Is  purely  one  of  how  much 
should  be  appropriated  for  the  Teach- 
ers Corps.  I  do  not  want  any  Senator 
to  be  Influenced  to  the  slightest  degree  by 
the  article  In  question.  In  passing  upon 
Uie  absolute  merits  of  this  question.  I 
shall  consider  the  matter  solely  on  Its 
laerlts:  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  may  even  be  open- 
ing the  path  to  move  for  reduction  of  the 
appropriation.  It  should  be  considered 
strictly  on  its  merits,  and  as  far  as  fur- 
ther discussion   about  Mr.   Graham   is 
concerned,  I  hope  that  will  be  urmeces- 
«ry.  Let  us  deal  with  the  problem  before 


us.  I  did  not  intend  to  prejudice  the 
Teachers  Corps  by  my  remarks. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.  Nothing  in  my  com- 
ments was  Intended  to  imply  that  that 
was  the  Intention  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.  In  fact,  the  Senator  was 
called  off  the  floor  while  the  quorum  call 
was  in  progress,  and  did  not  return  In 
time  to  hear  the  beginning  of  my  re- 
•narks,  but  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
did,  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
did;  and  I  want  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  to  know  what  I  said  by  way 
of  repetition. 

I  made  it  clear,  when  I  rose  to  speak, 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  did  not 
wish  to  criticize  any  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  or  the  com- 
mittee itself.  I  praise  it,  because  I  am 
highly  pleased  with  the  Increase  In  its 
recommendations  for  a  number  of  Items 
in  its  report,  where  it  has  sought  to  cor- 
rect what  I  have  thought  needed  to  be 
corrected,  including  some  underfundlng 
recommendations  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

Then,  while  the  Senator  was  off  the 
floor,  I  expressed,  as  the  Senator  has 
heard  me  do  many  times  over  the  years, 
my  great  esteem  for  the  Senator  from 
Alabama.  But  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
would  be  first  to  take  the  position  that 
If  I  differed  with  the  committee  on  the 
amount  recommended  for  any  Item  on 
an  appropriation  bill,  he  would  expect 
me  to  offer  my  amendment,  and  what- 
ever views  I  had  In  support  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  let  the  Senate  work  its  will. 

The  second  point  I  had  covered  be- 
fore the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
came  back  to  the  floor  was  that  I  wanted 
to  point  out  that  the  committee  which 
has  the  responsibility  of  passing  upon 
policy  as  far  as  the  substance  of  legisla- 
tion is  concerned  is  the  legislative  com- 
mittee, which  in  this  Instance  is  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
of  which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  chairman. 

I  think,  as  I  recall,  that  I  used  the 
phrase  that,  in  this  respect,  he  Is  my  chief 
and  has  served  for  many  years  as  my 
chief  adviser  and  leader  on  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  legislative  committee  brought 
forth  the  bill  contolning  the  Teacher 
Corps  $33  million  authorization  figure. 

Certolnly  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill]  had  a  responsibility  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions to  exercise  his  best  judgment  in  re- 
gard to  whatever  policy  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed within  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. He  sits  as  chairman  of  the 
legislative  committee  and  wears  one  hat. 
When  he  sits  on  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations he  wears  another  hat. 

What  I  want  to  plead  for  in  the  Senate 
this  afternoon  is  that  when  we  start  to 
making  educational  policy,  we  should  see 
what  the  record  is.  The  whole  record 
was  not  made  before  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  vls-a-vis  the  Teachers 
Corps. 

A  record  on  educational  policy  with 
respect  to  the  Teachers  Corps  was  made 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Subcommittee  of 
which  I  am  the  chairman.  The  chairman 


of  the  full  committee  is  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.HUl]. 

I  call  attention  to  the  matter  of  edu- 
cational policy  that  was  made  In  those 
hearings.  And  I  have  brought  the  hear- 
ings of  record  here. 

On  the  basis  of  this  policy,  the  thesis 
and  thrust  of  my  argument  is  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  ought  to  rec- 
ommend what  the  administration  is  ask- 
ing for — $33  million,  rather  than  $18 
million. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recogni'?;ed. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  associate 
myself  with  the  comments  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  I  went  to  visit 
a  major  Teachers  Corps  establishment 
located  in  the  coimtry  in  Illinois.  I  spent 
a  day  with  these  yoimg  people  and  In- 
quired of  groups  of  10  or  15  at  a  time, 
goirig  around  the  table,  as  to  what  moti- 
vated them  to  sign  up  in  the  Teachers 
Corps  and  what  their  background  was. 

I  asked  each  of  the  groups  whether 
some  incentive  would  not  be  necessary 
to  get  the  teachers  to  go  into  the  cultur- 
ally deprived  areas.  I  was  pleasantly 
surprised  that,  almost  universally,  they 
said: 

No.  This  Is  not  Uke  the  State  Department 
where  you  get  a  25  percent  allowance  for  a 
hardship  position.  You  should  not  offer  a 
financial  incentive.  You  should  offer  the  In- 
centive to  those  who  have  the  knowledge, 
the  understanding,  the  special  skills,  and 
training.  People  have  to  be  motivated.  They 
win  not  do  this  unless  they  are  motivated. 
You  win  not  motivate  the  right  people  by  a 
monetary  reward.  Those  who  would  most 
likely  have  benefited  by  such  a  monetary 
reward  flatly  refused,  person  after  person. 

I  left  there,  after  spending  a  day  with 
these  people,  absolutely  convinced  that 
this  program  supplies  the  best  possible 
investment  that  we  could  make  of  our 
Federal  funds  that  are  being  put  into  the 
culturally  deprived  areas  of  America. 

I  support  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  to  restore  the  full 
amoimt  of  $33  million  requested  by  the 
administration. 

I  believe  this  is  truly  one  of  the  great 
programs  that  we  have  at  this  time.  We 
would  be  making  a  tragic  mistake  if  we 
were  to  cut  a  penny  out  of  the  program — 
particularly  at  this  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
article  which  Illustrates  the  need  for  such 
dedicated  and  specially  trained  teachers, 
printed  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  of 
July  25,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Slum  Teachkhs— Thzt  Nked  a  Knack  That 

Doesn't  Coice   With   a   Certificate 

(By  W.  Stewart  Plnkerton,  Jr.) 

It  takes  more  than  good  Intentions  and  a 
raft  of  education  courses  to  teach  in  the 
slums. 

Educators  are  increasingly  afraid  that 
many  professional  teachers  working  with 
poverty  youngsters  are  woefully  unprepared 
to  cope  with  the  specialized  problems  they 
face. 

The  biggest  block  Is  a  teacher's  InsbUlty  to 
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relate  emotionally  to  his  pupils;  Ironically, 
this  often  stems  from  the  teacher  s  own  edu- 
cation. David  Martin  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California's  department  of  educa- 
tion contends  most  poverty  youngsters  live 
in  an  environment  that  makes  extensive  use 
of  nonverbal,  or  emotional  communication 
"Personal  feelings  are  much  more  Impor- 
tant to  the  ghetto  child,"  he  says.  "Many 
teachers  never  realize  this  and  are  talked  Uj 
so  much  themselves  during  their  training 
they  get  trained  out  of  an  ability  to  com- 
municate on  a  level  of  feeling  '  As  a  result, 
they  come  out  insensitive  and  figure  the  only 
way  to  get  through  to  the  kids  is  talk.  talk, 
talk.  Of  course  this  doesn't  work,  bu'  neither 
the  teacher  nor  the  pupil  understands  wh.it  s 
wrong." 

Another,  perhaps  related.  Impediment  lies 
In  the  use  of  language  Kenneth  Johnson,  an 
assistant  professor  of  education  at  USC  and 
a  speclalUt  In  linguistics,  contends  that  dif- 
ferences In  pronunciations,  usage  and  voca- 
bulary can  often  be  so  great  that  the  middle 
class  teacher  is  effectively  speaking  a  differ- 
ent language  than  her  pupils 

Educators  contend  communication  between 
teachers  and  poverty  pupils  Is  also  impaired 
by  Federal  and  :tate  certification  criteria 
that  make  no  distinction  for  the  teaching 
attributes  required  In  poverty  areas  Such 
programs  as  Head  start  and  the  Job  Corps, 
for  esample.  require  that  teachers  be  cer- 
tified. But  these  rules  tend  to  screen  out 
those  who  can  best  communicate  educators 
argue  Says  Kenneth  Clark,  a  professor  of 
psychology  at  City  College  of  New  York 
"The  teaching  art  has  been  dehumanized 
and  preempted  by  Irrelevant  licensing  re- 
strlctlona."'  contributing  "significantly'  to 
a  breakdown  of  rapport 

AVmvCE    DOESN'T     MEAN    A    TTISNC 

"We  need  teachers  who  know  how  to  raise 
a  family  on  $100  a  month,"  asserts  one  Negro 
social  worker  In  Los  Angeles  Maurice  M. 
Sampson,  an  official  at  the  Opportunities  In- 
dustrialization Center  In  Philadelphia,  agrees 
that  teacher  identification  with  the  pupil  Is 
the  key  factor  and  that  It's  often  frustrated 
by  personnel  st.indards  "Those  responsible 
for  sUndards  use  people  at  their  own  level 
as  being  average  But  when  you're  dealing 
with  the  poor,  that  average  doesn't  mean  a 
thing  and  those  standards  Just  aren't 
realistic." 

Stan  MyiP"!  >»n  t  fflclal  of  the  Westminster 
Neighborhood  .\s«4xMation  Inc  .  a  highly  suc- 
cessful b.TJlc  education  and  vocational  train- 
ing program  In  Los  Angeles'  Watts  section. 
Illustrates  the  point  Recently,  he  says,  a  ao- 
year-old  Negro  enrolled  who  didn't  know 
there  were  30  days  In  a  month  'He  had  atwso- 
lutely  no  concept  of  a  calendar  "  After  ex- 
hausting regi.r.;ir  means.  Mr  Myles  finally 
asked  the  youth  If  a  Judge  put  him  in  Jail  for 
90  days,  how  long  would  that  be''  The  young 
man  thought  f  >r  a  moment,  then  quickly 
replied:    Three  months. '" 

The  fact  that  Mr  Myies  could  identify  with 
the  youth's  environment  paid  off  One  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  ghetto  Is  that  you're 
Ukely  to  get  busted  "  explains  USC's  Profefi- 
■or  Martin  "In  middle-class  society  being 
put  In  Jail  is  frowned  upon,  but  to  the  ghetto 
resident  it's  often  a  fact  of  everyday  life  " 

Understanding  language  dlfTerences  can 
prove  to  be  Just  iis  lmp«jrtant  USC's  Mr 
Johnson  says  that  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  Negro  dialect  is  a  tremendous  vari- 
ance In  the  usage  of  the  verb  to  be  "  To  the 
untrained  ear,  the  differences  can  be  baf- 
fling. Recently,  for  example,  Mr.  Johnson 
walked  into  a  slum  classroom  accompanied 
by  the  school's  Caiii^asian  principal  The 
teacher  wasi.  I  in  the  room,  so  the  principal 
asked  a  little  Negro  girl  where  the  teacher 
was.  "She  he's  tfune  '  was  the  replv  Figuring 
the  pupil  meant  the  teacher  Just  stepped  out 
for  a  moment  the  principal  said,  "We'll  stop 
by  a  little  later." 

Actually.    Mr     Johnson    explains,    the    girl 


meant  something  quite  different  The  use  of 
Oei  signifies  all  the  time."  he  says.  So 
what  the  pupil  w.is  really  saying  was  that 
the  teacher  wo^  usually  gone.  She  tame  to 
cliisa  occasionally  but  It  was  more  common 
for  her  to  be  absent. 

DOUGH    OR    DOOR7 

Thus  the  girl  was  giving  the  principal  a 
very  important  piece  of  inlormatlun,  which 
he  misinterpreted  Similarly,  Mr  Johnson  ex- 
plains some  other  language  deviations  that 
can  prove  bothersome  to  teachers  Dropping 
final  Rs  (so  the  words  "dough"  and  "d(X>r" 
come  out  alike i  and  dn.pping  final  conso- 
nant clusters. 

"Many  teachers  tend  to  look  on  these 
differences  as  being  incorrect  and  sloppy."  he 
says  "It  does  deviate  from  so-called  standard 
English,  but  the  deviations  are  systematic 
and  the  patterns  occur  again  and  again,  but 
majiy  middle-class  teachers  just  call  it  slop- 
py and  say  the  kids  aren  t  capnble  of  learn- 
ing " 

It's  further  argued  that  the  whole  concept 
of  the  usual  teacher-pupil  relationship,  gen- 
erally reinforced  In  many  poverty  projects 
by  personnel  standards,  needs  some  re-eval- 
uatlon  The  question  Is  esfveclally  relevant  In 
poverty  progreuns  since  the  enrollees  are  gen- 
erally school  dr^pout.s  It's  reasoned  that  If 
a  pupil  droped  uvit  of  school,  chances  are 
good  that  he  could  drop  out  uf  the  fwverty 
program  if  he's  put  back  under  the  same 
conditions. 

Educators  contend  the  usual  chussroom 
aura  should  be  eliminated  The  U  S  Labor 
Department  and  the  Department  of  Health. 
Eklucatlon  and  Welfare  Jointly  fund  four  skill 
centers  in  Los  Angeles,  which  provide  voca- 
tional and  pre-vocational  training  The 
teaching  requirements  are  high;  In  three  of 
the  centers,  run  by  the  Loe  Angeles  city 
schools,  a  teaching  credential  Is  mandatory 
In  the  r>ther.  run  by  a  private  trade  school, 
ba.Mc  education  Instrxictors  need  five  years 
of  on-the-job  experience  Most  of  the  classes 
could  pass  for  regular  high  school  sessions 

At  the  Watts  center,  for  Instance,  "no 
smoking  "  signs  line  the  halls  and  claserooms, 
and  Instructors  m  biislc  education  generally 
prevail  from  behind  the  standard  teacher's 
desk.  Students  sit  in  regulation  school-type 
study  desks  The  centers  ure  considered  suc- 
cessful, but  the  dropout  rate  Is  one  of  the 
highest  for  programs  of  It.s  kind  in  the  urea, 
2o  despite  the  fact  all  the  students  are 
paid  while  they  attend  (Adults  get  S45  a 
week  plus  So  a  we«'K  for  each  dependent,  and 
young  people  i;et  120  a  week  i 

Skill  center  officials  reluse  to  equate  the 
dropout  rate  and  the  high  absenteeism  (25'. 
to  30'"r  for  youngsters  I  with  any  communica- 
tions gap  between  teacher  and  pupil  "The 
kids  (fet  every  break,"  says  one  ofBclal  "They 
■  an  chHTitfp  teachers  or  cour-selors  anytime 
they  wftnt  " 

But  the  most  successful  of  the  centers.  In 
predominantly  Mexican -.\merlcan  East  I<os 
Angeles.  Is  the  one  that  emphoisizes  what 
skill  center  coordinator  Jim  .\lllson  calls  "un- 
structured school  situations  "  In  the  classes. 
free  of  grades  to  relieve  pupils  of  the  pres- 
sures of  competition  students  gather  In  small 
seminar-type  groups  around  a  t.ible  Instead 
of  the  usual  classroom  layout  The  Job  place- 
ment rate  for  graduates  here  Is  between  W^' 
axid  100 "■.  comp^ired  with  an  average  of  85': 
at  the  other  centers.  Similarly,  the  20"^ 
dropout  r.\te  .and  the  15  '  average  absentee- 
ism are  below  the  general  skill  center  aver- 
age 

WA.VTTD       MOTTV^TIOV 

Another  successful  venture  Into  a  non- 
classroom  approach  Is  at  Operation  Boot- 
strap, a  privately  supported  traUilng  pro- 
gram in  Log  Ange.es  It  has  no  requirements 
for  it.s  10  volunteer  teachers  other  than 
sincere  motivation  according  to  Robert 
H.iU.  one  of  the  program's  co-foundere 
Bootstrap  shuns  the  usual  teacher-pupil  re- 


lationship, and  tries  to  put  emphasis  on  In- 
dividual Instruction. 

Ida  Mosely.  a  pretty.  23-year-old  Negro, 
teaches  power  sewing  to  about  10  Bootstrap 
pupils  She  dispenses  with  formal  lectures 
and  moves  about  from  machine  to  machine, 
giving  students  Individual  attention  A  Boot- 
strap graduate  herself.  Miss  Mosely  finished 
high  school,  enrolled  In  a  Federal  Job 
training  program,  but  quit  after  only  a 
few  weeks  "It  Wits  just  like  high  school." 
she  says.  "We  had  lessons  all  day  long  In  a 
regvilar  classroom  with  an  hour  off  for  lunch. 
Here  we  have  very  few  restrictions,  and  the 
pupils  can  come  and  go  when  they  want." 
Mr  Hall  claims  this  approach  results  In 
close  to  lOO'r  of  the  studenu  staying  with 
the  program  from   beginning  to  end 

To  be  sure,  teaching  methods  shouldn't  be 
so  unstructured  as  to  leave  pupils  ill-pre- 
pared to  face  life  In  the  outside  world,  educa- 
tors point  out.  Thus,  at  the  skill  centers, 
students  In  some  of  the  vocational  courses 
have  to  punch  In  at  a  time  clock  every 
morning,  to  get  them  to  accept  some  of  the 
outward  disciplines  of  the  working  world. 

And  the  emphasis  on  the  ability  to  com- 
municate rather  than  formal  teaching  cre- 
dentials makes  It  a  lot  harder  to  identify 
the  special  breed  of  teacher  needed  for  pov- 
erty ureas  At  the  Opportunities  Industriali- 
sation Center  In  Philadelphia,  prospective 
teachers  are  put  through  a  battery  of  per- 
sonal Interviews  In  each  and  every  case 
the  prospect  Is  being  Interviewed  by  a  per- 
son who  we  know  can  communicate  with  the 
p<x)r."  says  Mr.  Sampson.  We  figure  If  the 
Interviewer  can  communicate  with  the  pros- 
pect, we've  got  a  pretty  good  Idea  that  hell 
work  out." 

Clearly,  no  single  teaching  task  Is  going 
to  set  the  poverty  pupil  easily  on  the  right 
course  But  It's  becoming  increasingly  appar- 
ent that  some  of  the  middle-class  rules 
need  to  be  scrapped. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate the  support  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Illinois.  It  means  a  great  deal  to  me. 

The  amendment  which  I  will  offer 
after  I  make  my  argument  is  an  amend- 
ment that  carries  out  what  I  know  is  the 
preference  of  the  administration  In  re- 
.spect  to  obtaining  more  money  for  the 
Teachers  Con^s.  for  reasons  that  I  shall 
set  forth  in  my  sjjeech.  'What  is  needed 
IS  an  .mmediate  teacher  transfusion  into 
the  ghetto  areas  of  this  country.  The 
restoration  of  the  larger  figure  I  shall 
propose  will  make  that  possible  for  rea- 
sons that  I  am  about  to  state. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  commend  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  for  taking 
the  floor  of  the  US.  Senate  and  making 
this  fight  to  restore  the  funds  for  the 
Teachers  Corps. 

There  certainly  has  been  no  better 
champion  of  the  Teachers  Corps.  No 
one  has  developed  a  greater  understand- 
ing of  the  need  for  the  Teachers  Corps 
than  has  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon.  It  is  ray  understand- 
ing— and  I  wish  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — 
that  the  Teachers  Corps  has  been  em- 
braced by  the  many  school  districts  in 
which  it  functions 

It  has  been  embraced  by  the  outstand- 
ing educational  institutions  who  provide 
training  for  tho;,e  who  will  participate 
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in  these  programs,  and  the  various  ed- 
ucational associations  have  also  been 
providing  a  degree  of  cooperation. 

Most  importantly  it  has  been  em- 
braced by  the  children  who  have  bene- 
fited from  the  Teachers  Corps  and  who 
have  been  improving  their  skill  and 
knowledge. 

There  has  been  great  national  con- 
cern for  the  betterment  of  the  young  peo- 
ple who  have  been  disadvantaged  in  our 
Nation.  This  program  has  stimulated 
within  the  educational  profession  new 
vocations  to  work  with  the  disadvan- 
taged of  this  country. 

And  it  is  my  imderstanding  that  the 
record  has  been  compelling  and  com- 
plete and  fully  justifies  the  whole  au- 
thorization made  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Teachers 
Corps  came  into  existence  2  years  ago. 
Since  that  time  it  has  suffered  endless 
delays  and  threats  to  its  very  existence. 
The  expectations  held  out  to  our  poorest 
school  districts  in  authorizing  legisla- 
tion have  been  dashed  on  almost  every 
occasion  by  our  failures  in  appropriating 
legislation.  The  National  Teachers  Corps 
Is  the  classic  example  of  unmet  hopes — 
of  promises  made  and  accepted  In  good 
faith  that  have  been  broken  time  and 
again.  It  .seems  to  me  that  in  this  time 
of  terrible  strife  it  is  totally  inappro- 
priate for  the  U.S.  Senate  to  give  half  a 
loaf  to  the  innocent  children  in  our  most 
deprived  schools.  If  the  case  can  be  made 
that  we  have  failed  their  parents  and 
we  are  reaping  the  rewards  of  that  fail- 
ure now,  then  we  should  be  able  to  make 
the  case  that  we  will  not  fail  the  young 
and  create  another  generation  of  Amer- 
icans cynical  and  disbelieving. 

When  the  fiscal  1968  appropriation  for 
the  National  Teachers  Corps  was  before 
the  House  of  Representatives,  no  money 
was  appropriated  at  all.  But  it  was  clearly 
stated  at  the  time  in  the  House  report 
that  the  failure  to  appropriate  money 
for  the  Corps  was  based  on  the  fact  that 
authorizing  legislation  had  not  been 
enacted;  and  the  House  clearly  stated 
that  it  was  withholding  money  from  the 
Corps  "without  prejudice."  The  bill  be- 
fore us  today,  however,  was  reported 
from  the  Senate  committee  after  the 
Teachers  Corps  authorization  was  en- 
acted. Yet  the  administration's  request 
for  $33  million,  that  is,  the  request  for 
the  full  authorization  that  we  enacted, 
has  been  cut  to  $18.1  million.  This  cut 
could  be  explained  if  the  House  had  ap- 
propriated nothing  because  of  a  stated 
opposition  to  the  Teachers  Corps  and  the 
Senate  was  trying  to  halve  the  difference 
In  preparation  for  a  conference.  But  I 
would  repeat  again  that  the  House  ap- 
propriated no  funds  "without  prejudice" 
and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the 
Senate  should  not  go  to  the  House  with 
the  full  authorization  met. 

The  cutdown  In  funds  for  the  Teachers 
Corps  is  simply  another  slice  from  this 
program,  simply  another  discouragement 
to  the  dedicated  members  of  the  educa- 
tion profession  who  have  joined  this  or- 
ganization in  the  hopes  of  elevating  the 
minds  of  our  young  and  to  the  school 
systems  throughout  the  country  that  are 
waiting  for  their  Corps  members.  School 
systems  from  practically  every  State — 
Mississippi.  Connecticut,  the  Par  West — 


have  all  asked  for  the  Teachers  Corps, 
and  I  might  say  that  Members  of  this 
body  from  those  areas  have  inquired  of 
the  Teachers  Corps  why  the  requests 
from  their  States  are  not  being  met. 

Under  this  appropriation,  if  allowed  to 
stand  at  $18  million,  there  will  be  many 
more  such  inquiries,  for  instead  of  2.100 
new  entrants  this  summer  and  fall  into 
the  Corps  there  will  only  be  1,100.  In- 
stead of  2,500  entrants  next  summer  and 
fall  there  will  only  be  1.500.  And  un- 
fortunately the  hardest  hit  school  sys- 
tems will  be  those  trying  to  work  for  the 
advancement  of  thousands  of  children 
of  Mexican-American  descent  as  well  as 
the  children  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  our  migrant  laborers. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  remind  the 
Senate  that  the  National  Teachers 
Corps — a  concept  now  endorsed  by  every 
educational  group  in  this  country— has 
in  its  2  years  of  existence  received  only 
$20  million.  But  they  have  done  much 
with  this.  They  have  somehow  attracted 
over  1,000  Corps  members  and  they  have 
somehow  Interested  some  of  our  better 
higher  educational  Institutions  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  program.  But  most  im- 
portant, they  have  brought  the  best  in 
educational  oppwrtunitles  to  countless 
numbers  of  yoimg  people  who  need  it  the 
most.  The  argument  Is  made  by  the 
Senate  committee  that  the  Corps  has 
been  relying  upon  forward  financing  and 
this  is  one  of  the  reasons  cited  for  why 
their  appropriation  is  being  cut. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  will  bear  me 
out  when  I  point  out  that  forward  financ- 
ing has  not  been  a  procedure  discredited 
when  used  under  title  V  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  for  experienced  teacher 
fellowship  programs  and  prospective 
teacher  fellowship  programs.  In  the  case 
of  the  Teachers  Corps  the  reliance  on 
forward  financing  is  even  more  under- 
standable. Our  better  institutions  of 
higher  education  cannot  be  asked  in 
September  after  money  is  fully  appro- 
priated to  set  up  a  training  program  in 
September — plans  must  be  made  in  the 
prior  winter  for  the  sophisticated  pro- 
grams that  the  Corps  relies  on.  And  it  is 
very  clear  that  most  institutions  would 
not  set  up  programs  for  the  Teachers 
Corps  9  months  in  advance  without  some 
financial  commitment  from  the  Corps  in 
light  of  the  terrible  history  that  the 
Corps  has  had  here  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  those  in  this 
body  who  are  interested  in  education, 
who  are  interested  in  our  young  and 
above  all  who  are  committed  to  a  more 
healthy  society  to  support  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  in  his  efforts  today.  There 
are  18  school  districts  that  I  know  of 
whose  programs  are  fully  cleared  with 
State  authcrities,  whose  proposals  are 
acceptable  to  all  and  whose  school  prin- 
cipals are  expecting  the  Corps  members 
that  are  now  set  to  go — but  will  not  go  at 
the  current  level  of  appropriation.  And 
there  are  15  more  today  who  are  set  to  go 
in  a  matter  of  weeks  if  we  gave  them  the 
slightest  Indication  that  we  were  pre- 
pared to  support  this  program  as  we 
promised  in  earlier  legislation.  The  $33 
million  is  modest  enough — ^we  almost 
carmot  afford  not  to  give  It.  Is  this  not 
the  feeling  of  tiie  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon? 


Mr.  MORSE.  I  answer  the  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  by  say- 
ing that  the  answer  is  a  loud  and  re- 
sounding yes. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  exhibit  that  sup- 
ports my  answer.  It  is  contained  In  the 
testimony  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Education  in  our  hearings  record  start- 
ing on  page  183. 

While  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Nelson] — the  two  original  authors  of  the 
Teachers  Corps  legislation — are  not 
members  of  my  subcommittee,  they  at- 
tended our  hearings,  and  they  presented 
testimony  for  which  I  again  thank  them, 
as  I  have  personally  thanked  them  here- 
tofore. 

Read  the  record.  This  is  the  legislative 
record.  This  is  the  record  of  the  legis- 
lative committee. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  can 
produce  no  such  record.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  cannot  come  forward 
with  the  supporting  evidence  for  cutting 
the  administration  request  for  full  ap- 
propriation of  this  bill  authorization  of 
$33  million.  However,  my  committee  rec- 
ord can  support  the  full  funding  of  this 
program. 

Read  the  record  of  what  the  heads  of 
these  various  educational  agencies  that 
were  referred  to  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  in  his  statement. 
There  is  the  support  and  also  the  evi- 
dence of  the  remarkable  record  that  has 
already  been  accomplished  with  the 
pittances  that  have  been  appropriated 
heretofore  compared  with  the  need. 

If  it  would  help,  I  would  get  down 
on  both  knees  In  this  plea.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  here  is  the  hour  of  opportu- 
nity and,  I  happen  to  think,  legisla- 
tive responsibility,  too. 

Here  is  the  hour  when  we  can  set 
aside  by  appropriations,  as  far  as  the 
Senate  is  concerned,  the  money  that  will 
give  this  transfusion  that  these  educa- 
tors are  pleading  for  with  which  to  get 
the  teachers  they  say  are  sorely  needed 
now — not  next  year,  but  now. 

We  should  put  this  special  assistance 
Into  the  ghettos  of  America  where  we 
know  one  of  the  great  social  and  eco- 
nomic crises  confronts  us  in  regard  to 
the  poverty-stricken.  This  money  would 
go  to  aid  little  boys  and  girls,  as  the 
testimony  contained  within  the  covers 
of  this  volume  show. 

There  is  not  even  a  book  In  their 
homes  that  we  can  really  consider  to  be 
an  educational  book.  There  may  be  some 
comic  books.  There  may  be  some  other 
books  of  very  questionable  nature  that 
should  not  be  in  their  homes,  but  there 
is  not  a  cultural  book,  there  is  not  a  liter- 
ary book.  Why?  Because  they  come  from 
Illiterate  parents,  poverty-stricken  par- 
ents. 

Do  not  forget  that  you  have  a  whole 
group  of  teachers  in  this  country  besides 
the  teacher  in  the  classroom.  The  home 
has  to  be  a  great  teacher.  The  Sunday 
School  has  to  be  a  great  teacher.  The 
people  in  the  community  in  which  chil- 
dren live  must  be  teachers.  That  is  all 
part  of  the  educational  process.  Educa- 
tion is  not  ladled  out  only  in  the  class- 
room. Here  is  a  group  of  teachers — part 
of  the  Teachers  Corps  program — that 
works  with  the  home,  too. 
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Many  of  the  Teachers  Corps  training 
programs  are  for  those  teachers  who  are 
being  trained  to  deal  with  the  disad- 
vantaged children  of  this  country. 
They  get  Into  the  home  and  try  to  reach 
the  parents.  They  confer  with  the  min- 
isters of  the  churches — If  the  people 
whose  children  they  seek  to  help  are 
church  members 

I  do  not  wish  to  appear  deeply  moved. 
although  I  am.  I  want  to  keep  the  dis- 
cussion completely  on  a  factual  basis 
But  the  facts  are  here,  and  the  facts 
support  the  $33  million,  not  the  proposed 

cut.      

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
wish  to  indicate  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  that  I  am  In  complete  accord 
with  the  observations  he  has  made  this 
afternoon. 

This  morning  I  attended  a  hearing  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on 
the  antlrloting  bill.  The  committee  is  be- 
ginning to  delve  into  that  legislation 
and  also,  to  some  extent,  will  analyze  the 
cause  and  development  of  riots  and  what 
useful  legislation  can  be  introduced. 

Certainly,  it  is  ironic  that  In  one 
breath  we  are  beginning  a  study  of  that 
nature  and  in  the  second  breath  we  are 
addressing  ourselves  to  what  I  believe. 
In  a  small  but  useful  way.  could  cer- 
tainly contribute  to  the  restoration  of 
confidence,  providing  greater  opportu- 
nity to  those  In  various  parts  of  our 
country  who  are  disadvantaged.  That  Is 
what  I  believe  we  are  doing  by  support- 
ing the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

I  again  commend  him  for  his  efforts  In 
the  fight  he  Is  making  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  this  afternoon.  I  look  forward  to 
supporting  his  amendment,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  all  other  Senators  will  do 
so. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  but 
before  doing  so  I  wish  to  congratulate 
him  publicly  and  to  commend  him  and 
pledge  my  assistance  to  him  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Presidential  appointment 
he  has  Just  received.  In  which  he  has 
been  thrown  Into  the  caldron  of  the 
boiling  problem  concerning  the  ghettos 
of  America  and  the  disturbing  situation 
that  has  developed  as  manifested  by  vari- 
ous rlotfi  and  extremist  actions  in  the 
cities  of  the  country  I  am  very  proud  of 
him,  and  I  am  also  very  proud  to  yield 
to  him  at  this  time 

Mr.  HARRIS,  Mr.  President.  I  am  hon- 
ored by  the  very  generous  comments  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
What  he  has  said  about  the  new  Presi- 
dential Commission  on  Civil  Disorder  Is 
to  some  degree  Involved  In  what  he  Is 
attempting  to  do  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate today — to  restore  a  pitifully  small 
amount,  in  comparison  "vlth  our  Federal 
budget — for  education,  and  particularly 
for  the  Teachers  Corps.  Over  the 
years,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  performed  Immensely  val- 
uable service  for  this  Nation  In  the  field 
of  education. 

Mr.  President,  our  country  now  and 
In  the  years  ahead  will  be  tested  more, 
perhaps,  than  It  has  ever  been  tested 
since  Its  foundation.  Forces  of  change  are 
at  work  In  our  country  and  In  the  world 
which  most  of  us  can  Just  barely  com- 


mence to  grasp:  the  entire  problem  of 
urbanization  and  rural-to-urban  shift 
of  population,  the  resultant  breakdown 
of  family ;  the  resultant  lessening  of  the 
pressure  of  conformity  through  knowing 
your  neighbors  and  being  known  by  your 
neighbors,  and  where  you  fit  into  things, 
which  are  hand  In  hand  with  the  urban- 
ization process;  the  fantastic  explosion 
of  knowledge  and  technology  In  this 
country,  where  85  percent  of  all  the  Ph. 
D.  degrees  granted  In  the  history  of 
America  have  been  granted  since  the  end 
of  World  War  U.  the  figure  most  of  us 
have  heard  a  good  many  times — 90  per- 
cent of  all  the  scientists  In  the  history  of 
the  world  are  alive  today.  Think  of  what 
pressures  that  puts  on  people  for  training 
and  retraining  and  for  education. 

If  you  are  disadvantaged  today.  If  you 
come  from  a  poverty  background  today, 
you  have  many  more  obstacles  to  over- 
come than  you  had,  say.  back  In  the  days 
when  the  Italians  and  the  Irish  were 
moving  upward  In  our  society,  at  a  time 
when  a  sixth-grade  education  was  a  tre- 
mendous accomplishment,  and  when  a 
substantial  percentage  of  the  Jobs  In 
America  were  for  the  unskilled. 

Consider  the  change  In  population,  the 
population  growth  alone,  and  then  the 
change  In  the  age  distribution,  with  the 
majority  of  people  in  this  country  now  25 
years  of  age  or  younger.  Think  of  the 
wrenching  change  that  that  In  Itself  may 
cause. 

I  believe  these  are  the  best  educated, 
the  most  dedicated,  and  the  most  com- 
mitted young  people  this  country  has 
ever  produced.  But  they  will  make  us 
look  at  ourselves  and  exsunlne  what  we 
do.  They  will  question  us  and  our  so- 
ciety, and  they  are  already  doing  so. 

This  Is  a  changing  world.  That  Is  a 
difficult  concept  to  live  with,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  central  concept  of  our  age. 
All  these  factors,  and  many  more,  put 
more  stress  on  education  than  on  any 
other  segment  of  our  society. 

Not  long  ago.  I  toured  a  rural  poverty 
area  In  eastern  Oklahoma.  In  one  of 
which  counties  46  percent  of  the  people 
above  the  age  of  25  have  less  than  an 
eighth-grade  education.  I  remember  in 
particular  one  man  whose  home  I  visited. 
He  was  a  seasonal  employee,  when  he 
could  get  work.  He  helped  sack  grain 
during  the  grain  season. 

He  said.  "Old  J  B  "— he  called  his  boss 
"J.  B  " — "kind  of  helps  me  out  through 
the  winter,  and  I  can  get  along  on  $20  or 
$25  a  week  sometimes  when  he  has  odd 
jobs  for  me  to  do." 

We  were  In  his  house,  which  had  no 
screendoor,  and  files  were  In  and  out, 
as  were  the  dogs.  He  had  several  small 
children,  some  with  scabs  on  their  faces, 
and  the  children  were  running  back  and 
forth. 

My  wife  and  I  spoke  with  him.  I  said, 
"What  do  you  have  in  mind  for  your 
children?  What  sort  of  future  would  you 
like  to  see  for  your  children?" 

He  said,  "I  would  like  to  see  them  go  to 
college  and  get  a  college  education,  so 
they  wouldn't  be  like  me,  so  they  would 
be  able  to  get  a  good  job  " 

You  do  not  know  whether  to  laugh  or 
cry.  It  Is  either  terribly  ridiculous,  or  It 
is  terribly  sad,  perhaps  both,  that  a  man 
In  those  conditions  would  aspire  to  a  col- 


lege education  for  his  children,  when  he 
lives  In  those  poverty  conditions.  But  he 
does,  and  I  want  us  to  help  make  that 
dream  come  true. 

Consider  the  Job  Corps,  Mr.  President. 
Fifty  percent  of  the  young  men  In  the 
Job  Corps,  mostly  from  urban  slums, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Sargent 
Shriver  which  we  heard  today  before  our 
Commission,  are  functionally  Illiterate, 
passed  along  from  year  to  year  In  school, 
and  yet  really  cannot  read  or  write. 

I  have  had  personal  contact  with  two 
young  men  from  the  Job  Corps  who  had 
been  In  It  for  a  month  and  came  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  recently  as  a  part  of 
their  program.  They  were  taken  on  a 
tour  of  the  Capitol  and  related  buildings. 
I  spoke  with  them  afterward,  and  they 
could  not  even  relate  what  they  had 
seen.  They  had  no  way  to  know  what 
these  buildings  were  or  how  they  fit  Into 
our  society  or  government.  They  had  no 
way  to  describe  It,  because  they  had  no 
experience  or  education  which  would  fit 
them  to  understand  what  they  had  seen, 
and  they  Just  could  not  relate  it. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  the  people 
that,  one  way  or  another,  you  and  I  bet- 
ter be  Involved  with,  because  we  are  in- 
volved with  them  whether  we  like  It  or 
not,  and  so  Is  this  country. 

I  am  unable  to  imderstand  those  per- 
sons who  say  there  Is  not  a  need  for 
this  program,  the  Teachers  Corps,  in 
that  county  In  Oklahoma,  where  46  per- 
cent of  the  people  over  25  have  less  than 
an  eighth-grade  education.  I  wish  every- 
one could  go  with  me  to  that  school  dis- 
trict which  has  an  assessed  property 
valuation  of  less  than  $500.000— and 
that  is  not  for  tax  collected — from  which 
ad  valorem  taxes  must  be  collected  to 
l>ay  for  that  school,  plus  State  aid  and 
plus  the  start  we  have  made  in  this 
country,  under  the  leadership  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon,  for 
Federal  aid  to  that  school  district.  If 
anyone  says  that  without  that  aid  those 
children  have  much  of  a  future.  It  is 
because  they  do  not  know  the  facts. 

The  American  people  are  decent  peo- 
ple. They  want  to  do  the  right  thing. 
They  first  have  to  be  given  the  facts. 

Dick  Graham,  who  heads  the  Teachers 
Corps.  Is  a  man  of  uncommon  dedica- 
tion and  extraordinary  ability.  This  Is 
a  pitifully  small  amount  of  money  he 
needs  to  deal  with  these  problems. 

I  supported  the  cut  the  Space  Com- 
mittee made  of  $250  million  in  that  pro- 
gram. I  would  have  supported  the  addi- 
tional $100  million  cut  under  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. I  supported  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastors!,  to  delay  this  year  building  of 
the  fantastically  expensive  project  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  Wes- 
ton, m.,  not  because  It  is  not  needed, 
but  because  we  have  to  put  first  things 
first,  and  we  have  to  have  some  system 
of  priorities. 

Mr.  President,  this  amount  is  little 
enough.  It  is  hardly  worth  the  length  of 
time  we  have  spent  on  it  here  today. 
It  is  little  enough  money,  but  It  is  basic 
to  the  future  of  this  country. 

The  other  day  a  witness  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Research, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  said: 
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America  wUl  go  ahead  whether  there  Is 
lawlessness  In  our  ghettos  and  whether  ws 
do  some  of  the  things  we  should  do  about 
human  development,  about  which  we  know 

very  little. 

He  said:  | 

We  will  still  have  an  America. 

That  is  true,  but  not  nearly  the  kind 
of  America  that  you  and  I  think  about 
and  not  nearly  the  kind  of  America  that 
you  and  I  want  for  ourselves  and  our 
children. 

Lately  I  have  heard  people  say,  "What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  people  who  will 
not  work?  What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  people  who  will  not  come  into  these 
training  programs  when  we  offer  them?" 

I  say:  What  are  we  going  to  do?  Are 
we  only  going  to  criticize,  penalize.  In- 
stitutionalize, and  "welfarlze"?  Those 
are  the  questions  facing  America.  Those 
who  ask,  "What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
that  kind  of  people"  have  asked  the  ques- 
tion which  must  be  asked,  but  In  a  much 
more  meaningful  way. 

If  we  are  not  going  to  do  It  by  new 
innovations  and  give  the  school  boards 
this  small  additional  amount  of  Teacher 
Corps  people  under  their  supervision  and 
control,  then  I  think  we  are  not  facing 
up  to  the  serious  new  chain  of  problems 
this  country  confronts. 

I  am  proud  to  endorse  the  effort  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon, 
and  I  Join  with  him  In  the  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  adopt  this  amendment  and 
restore  this  cut. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  has  made  my  case  more 
powerfully  and  eloquently  than  I  could. 
I  only  wish  to  suplement  it  by  significant 
factual  material  taken  from  our  record 
so  that  we  can  make  the  record  here. 
I  share  every  view  that  he  has  expressed. 

With  respect  to  the  question  which 
the  Senator  posed,  "What  are  we  going 
to  do,"  we  are  going  to  try  to  get  help 
Into  those  poverty-stricken  areas  with 
trained  personnel,  which  this  program 
helps  to  train,  so  we  can  help  before 
those  people  reach  adulthood  and  before 
they  get  Into  the  same  situation.  We  are 
going  to  try  to  save  that  kind  of  human 
loss. 

In  addition,  I  wish  to  say  to  the  econo- 
mizers, save  that  economic  loss  because 
in  the  age  of  the  Nation  In  which  we 
are  entering  we  are  trying  to  train  these 
people  for  normal  adjustment  Into  a  so- 
ciety to  be  employable  and  this  Is  sound 
economy.  It  will  save  money  many,  many 
times  the  cost  of  a  program,  such  as  I  am 
pleading  for  this  afternoon.  How?  By 
the  increased  wealth  that  these  people 
trained  for  employment  will  pour  Into 
the  economic  productive  power  of  the 
Republic  from  their  earnings.  It  will  re- 
pay over  and  over  again  the  paltry  cost 
we  are  asking  for  by  way  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  once  again 
I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  for  attempting  to  per- 
suade the  Senate  and  the  Congress  to 
respond  at  least  In  part  to  what  he  has 
seen  over  the  years  to  be  a  crying  need. 

I  was  struck,  as  was  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  by  the  points  eloquently  made 


Just  now  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Harris]. 

A  few  minutes  earlier  I  heard  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
contrast  the  settings  In  which  he  and  I 
found  ourselves  today.  This  morning  we 
were  sitting  with  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  as  we  took  up  the  antiriot  bill, 
and  this  afternoon  there  is  the  subject 
under  discussion  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
bers now,  to  beef  up  the  Teachers  Corps. 

Law  and  order  are  essential  to  the 
survival  of  society.  Nobody  quarrels  with 
that.  However,  an  antiriot  bill  responds 
to  a  problem  produced  by  conditions  and 
It  Is  the  conditions,  in  part,  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  now  asking  us  to 
look. 

Mr.  President,  nightsticks  and  riot 
gims  are  pretty  cheap;  schools  and  ex- 
cellent tetushers  are  not.  Which  do  we 
want? 

One  most  Important  fact,  which  a 
study  of  the  District  rioting  must  de- 
velop. Is  a  precise  profile  of  those  who 
were  participants  in  the  rioting.  I  think 
the  word  is  "profile."  What  I  have  in 
mind  is  the  age,  residence,  fsunlly,  and 
community  record,  education  and  em- 
ployment history  of  the  participants. 
Preliminary  reports  are  that  of  some 
5,000  youths  who  were  Involved  in  the 
several  federally  sponsored  poverty  pro- 
grams In  Detroit,  only  three  were  in- 
volved In  the  violence  and  lawlessness  of 
last  week.  Let  those  who  chide  the  Fed- 
eral efforts  run  those  figures  around  In 
their  mind.  To  me  they  have  a  very  clear 
message — and  more  fully  supporting  the 
Teachers  Corps  Is  one  part  of  It. 

A  great  American  city  sees  riot  and 
fire  cause  loss  of  a  half  billion  dollars  to 
a  billion  dollars.  In  less  than  a  week.  We 
could  spend  our  money  more  prudently 
in  preventing  than  In  reconstructing  the 
wounded  city. 

We  have  been  tagged — the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  myself,  among  oth- 
ers— over  the  years  as  big  spenders. 

We  tried  to  make  the  case  that  the 
spending  we  were  seeking  Congress  to 
make  was  sound  bookkeeping  economics, 
as  well  as  the  long  term  right  thing  to 
do.  I  would  hate  to  think  that  It  took 
the  loss  of  part  of  a  great  city  to  make  the 
case  we  fiunbled  with  around  here  for 
so  many  years,  but  if  It  does  at  least 
there  is  some  worthwhile  byproduct  of 
the  violence  In  Detroit. 

We  can  do  as  we  think  correct  about 
the  antiriot  bill,  but  the  antiriot  biU  will 
not  stop  riots  in  our  cities.  It  does  not 
go  to  the  causes.  Beefing  up  the  Teach- 
ers Corps  does  respond  in  part  to  condi- 
tions which  produce  the  riots. 

I  see  where  a  poll  has  been  taken  and 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  this  coim- 
try  believe  the  riots  are  the  product  of 
conspiracy.  Apparently  afSuent,  middle 
class,  white  America — and  that  describes 
us  here — simply  does  not  know  what  It 
Is  like  today  to  live  In  a  ghetto  and  be 
black.  One  of  the  problems  Is:  How  do 
you  come  out  of  a  home  of  darkness, 
as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  described, 
and  go  Into  a  school  thafc  does  not  give 
you  as  good  a  break  as  my  children  get 
when  they  go  to  the  schools  which  they 
attend,  and  ever  get  out  of  the  ghetto? 
Society  now  requires  excellent  educa- 
tional equipment  because,  imllke  earlier 
ghetto  generations  the  Jobs  are  not  there 


for  one  whose  qualification  Is  Just  a 
strong  back.  So  education,  quality  edu- 
cation, early  and  regular,  is  a  key  to 
get  out  of  that  ghetto.  Without  it 
chances  are  good  you  would  know  yoM 
are  in  a  dead  end  street — with  nothing 
to  lose.  It  does  not  Justify  or  excuse  riot- 
ing, but  it  makes  it  predictable. 

It  is  the  Teachers  Corps  and  other 
things  on  the  list  of  the  big  spenders 
which  are  essential,  if  we  are  to  respond 
to  the  alarms  that  ring  in  the  cities  across 
the  Nation  during  this  summer.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  tried  for  years  and 
years  to  persuade  the  Congress  that  the 
Federal  Government  had  a  responsibility 
to  aid  primary  and  secondaiy  education; 
not  the  refinements  of  the  Teachers 
Corps,  Just  to  make  the  point  that  there 
was  a  Federal  responsibility  in  primary 
and  secondary  education  because  the 
quality  of  the  product  of  that  system 
would  determine  the  strength  and  sur- 
vival of  this  country.  I  supported  him 
when  I  came  here  in  1959.  We  ran  short 
of  votes  time  after  time  In  the  Senate. 
Finally  the  breakthrough  came.  Now  we 
get  the  same  bookkeeper's  attitude  on  re- 
finements in  aid  to  education  such  as  the 
Teachers  Corps.  Not  to  question  anyone's 
motives  in  these  attitudes,  but  the  Judg- 
ment which  is  involved,  the  incredible 
distortion  of  priorities — we  mumble 
about  authorizing  $2  billion  or  $3  billion 
to  go  to  the  moon  and  the  next  day  argue 
whether  we  can  afford  $150  million  for 
model  cities,  or  boost  the  Teachers  Corps 
appropriation  to  the  too  low  figure 
Budget  recommends. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  asks  us  to 
provide  more  adequately  support  of  an 
imaginative  and  new  Instrument  which 
seeks  to  respond  to  an  obvious  and  glar- 
ing need.  The  tools  at  hand  with  which  to 
respond  to  our  national  needs  are  limited. 
At  best,  their  results  will  be  painfully 
slow  in  maturing.  I  hope  that  the  effort 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  strengthen 
this  tool,  limited  though  It  may  be,  will 
be  supported.  I  thank  him  again  for 
giving  us  the  opportunity  to  run  the  risk 
of  being  tagged  big  spenders. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  for  the  powerful  support  he  has 
given  me.  Whenever  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  throws  his  influence  behind  a 
bill.  It  is  powerful  support.  I  also  appre- 
ciate the  penetrating  and  unanswerable 
arguments  that  he  has  offered.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  associated  with  him  In  this 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  jdeld? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  happy  to  3^eld  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  want  to  assure  him  of 
my  support  in  the  effort  he  is  making 
to  restore  the  all  too  small  request  of 
the  administration  for  fimding  the 
Teachers  Corps  program.  However,  pre- 
liminarily, I  Join  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon in  the  kind  words  he  said  about  our 
mutual  friend,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, who  has  been  an  inspired  leader 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare.  I  know  that  he  has  labored 
hard  In  the  vineyard,  not  only  for  the 
cause  of  health,  which  Is  so  dear  to  his 
heart,  but  also  for  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. I  suspect  that  there  is  no  man  In 
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the  Senate  who  Is  as  Interested  as  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  In  seeing  to  it 
that  gross  Inequities  In  our  educational 
system  are  remedied 

I  connmend  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
for  turning  to  the  record  which  was 
made  in  the  Legislative  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  which  he  chairs,  with 
respect  to  the  Teachers  Corps  It  is  my 
imderstanding.  and  I  ask  him  whether 
this  is  not  correct,  that  after  the  wit- 
nesses had  appeared  before  the  educa- 
tion subcommittee,  on  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  serve,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  after  we  went 
to  the  markup  of  that  part  of  the  bill 
dealing  with  the  Teachers  Corps,  we 
found  substantial  unanimity  in  the  sub- 
committee in  support  of  the  concept  of 
the  Teachers  Corps  The  only  disagree- 
ment we  had — a  relatively  small  one — 
was  how  much  of  the  cost  should  be 
funded  by  the  localities  and  how  much 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  Is  a  correct  state- 
ment of  fact  TTie  record  will  support 
It. 

Mr.  CLARK.  So  that  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion were  in  accord  with  the  Democratic 
members.  My  recollection  Is  that  the 
same  situation  prevailed  In  the  full  com- 
mittee In  the  view  that  the  Teachers 
Corps  was  a  most  useful  Innovation  to 
remedy  a  glaring  defect  In  the  whole  edu- 
cational system  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  poverty  impacted  areas;  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  MORSE  The  Senator  Is  right.  He 
has  refreshed  my  memory  some,  but  I  am 
going  to  ask  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JavitsI  to  refresh  my  memory  fur- 
ther In  the  statement  I  now  make,  that 
we  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a 
unanimous  report  so  far  as  the  Teachers 
Corpfl  was  concerned:  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  As  well  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, it  was  tied  up  in  the  higher  educa- 
tion bUl. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  right 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  But  I  do  think  that  it  fi- 
nally worked  out  that  way. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Remember,  we  got  a 
unanimous  vote  to  report  the  bill  with  a 
reservation  guaranteed  by  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  to  every  member 
that  they  could  offer  their  amendments 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  I  would 
Join  in  urging  a  roUcall  vote  But  In  re- 
gard to  the  Teachers  Corps,  there  was 
no  plan  to  offer  any  amendments  and  a 
unanimous  vote  was  recorded  for  the 
Teachers  Corps  in  the  bill;  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  JAVrrs  That  is  my  understand- 
ing; yes. 

Mr.  MORSE  Is  that  not  the  under- 
standing of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania as  well? 

Mr.  CLARK  Yes,  it  U. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  what  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  knows,  that  while 
the  Teachers  Corps  Is  primarily  an  edu- 
cational measure,  It  has  an  overriding 
and  extremely  Important  implication  in 
connection  with  the  war  on  poverty  be- 
cause the  work  of  the  Teachers  Corps  is 
done  primarily  in  poverty-infested  areas 
to  buUd  up,  as  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan has  so  well  stated,  equal  educational 
opportunities   for   every   American   boy 


and  girl  regardless  of  race,  creed,  color, 
or  the  Income  of  the  child's  parents;  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr    MORSE.  That  is  correct 

Mr  CLARK.  Let  me  say  what  I  think 
needs  to  be  said,  that  the  intensive  study 
of  the  Teachers  Corps  concept  took 
place  in  the  legislative  subcommittee 
chaired  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  on 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  serve.  I  have 
just  had  the  opportunity  to  look  at  the 
record  made  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee from  which  the  recommendation 
comes.  I  hold  in  my  hands  the  2  volumes 
of  the  Senate  hearings  which  were  held 
in  connection  with  the  appropriations 
bill  now  before  the  Senate. 

As  I  turn  to  volume  1  of  the  hearings, 
I  note  that  1,570  pages  of  testimony  were 
considered  by  the  committee  in  markine 
up  the  bill.  That,  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Oregon,  is  a  gargantuan  task.  I  do  not 
know,  Ijecause  I  have  not  attempted  to 
check  through  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee, how  many  separate  Items  the  sub- 
committee, under  the  distinguished 
chairmanship  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, had  to  consider  in  coming  to 
the  ver>'  important  conclusions,  with  re- 
spect to  the  bill  which,  as  we  know,  rep- 
resents an  appropriation  of  some  $13 '2 
bUlion. 

Mr.  President.  I  find  now.  upon  exam- 
ining the  record,  that  there  l.s  only  one 
page  and  a  half  with  respect  to  the 
Teachers  Corp.s  I  also  see  that  there 
are  two  volumes  and  2.842  pages  of  the 
record,  but  only  l'^  pages  on  the  Teach- 
ers Corps. 

Now.  I  am  not  being  critical,  because 
the  committee  obviou."'ly  had  m  time  to 
go  into  each  of  the  items  in  great  detail 
.'Ml  we  hav^•  on  the  Teacher.s  Corps  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  Committee  i:'^  1  '_• 
pages  of  testimony  by  John  Gardner. 
Secretarj'  of  HEW  Therefore.  I  say.  it 
i.s  not  extra)rdinar>-  at  all  that  the  sub- 
committee which  reported  the  bill  could 
not  have  had  an  opportunity  to  famil- 
iarize itself  with  the  vital  necessity  of 
the  program  in  terms  of  education,  in 
terms  of  poverty,  and  in  terms  of  re- 
habilitation, and  brin'4ing  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  millions  of  young  American 
boys  and  girls 

I  call  the  attention — because  it  is 
worth  saying — of  some  of  my  dear  col- 
leagues who  come  from  relatively  rural 
States,  to  what  Mr   Gardner  said. 

From  page  684  of  the  record.  I  quote: 

Finally,  on  the  question  of  whether  the 
Teacher  Corps  assist.^  onlv  large  cities.  I 
would  like  to  make  It  clear  that  a  slKTilflcant 
portion  of  the  progr.im  1«  directed  toward 
Impoverished  rurnl  areas  Of  the  ."school  dls- 
tncta  already  involved,  over  25  percent  are 
in  rural  areas. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  !Mr. 
JAvrrsI  knows,  as  does  his  colleague  fMr. 
Kennedy!,  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr  MuRPHYl,  of  the  shocking 
condition  of  Inadequate  educational  op- 
portunities which  we  saw  with  our  own 
eyes  in  the  delta  region  of  Mississippi, 
which  we  all  know  also  exists  in  counties 
of  Appalachla.  where  there  are  white 
and  not  Negro  children  Involved,  and 
which  we  also  know  exists  all  over  the 
country 

I  remember  very  well  a  dear  friend  of 


mine,  and  I  suspect  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  who.  I  note,  is  looking 
at  me  with  somewhat  of  a  quizzical  gaze 
on  his  face,  the  former  Secretary-  of 
HEW,  now  a  distinguished  judge  on  the 
court  of  appeals — I  believe  it  is  the  fifth 
circuit  in  Ohio.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Celebrezze, 
former  mayor  of  Cleveland,  an  office  in 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  served  before  he 
came  here.  The  Senator  from  Alabama, 
and  I  think  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
will  remember  that  Mr.  Celebreze  came 
Into  a  meeting  we  had  on  the  education 
bill  in  the  early  days  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. He  said,  with  appealing 
candor : 

I  want  to  see  something  done  for  the 
school  children  of  the  lower  income  families. 
When  I  grew  up  In  Cleveland.  I  was  a  child 
of  immigrant  parents  There  was  not  a  book 
in  our  house.  My  mother  and  father  did  not 
speak  very  good  English,  but  I  went  to  school 
In  the  first  grade  In  Cleveland  in  competi- 
tion with  the  sons  of  doctors  and  lawyer* 
and  businessmen  and  I  was  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. 

He  said: 

I  was  able  to  make  It.  I  was  lucky.  Many 
kids  did  not  make  it  because  they  were  not 
lucky.  I  want  to  do  something  for  the  chil- 
dren of  poverty-stricken  parents  to  see  that 
they  get  a  better  break  than  I  did. 

That  Is  what  the  Teachers  Corps  is  all 
about. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me,  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  to  per- 
mit me  to  put  a  question  to  tlie  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  permit 
me  to  finish  my  sentence? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Finish  the  phrase. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Ohio, 
I  think,  believes  I  would  be  too  long  if  I 
finished  the  sentence,  but  he  would  like 
me  to  finish  the  phrase. 

This  is  what  the  Teachers  Corps  is  all 
about.  The  record  before  the  Conomittee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  substan- 
tiates the  position  taken  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  The  record  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  is  necessarily 
inadequate  for  the  serious  purposes 
which  we  seek  to  obtain.  I  hope  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
prevails. 

I  am  happy  now  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor for  a  question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  a 
question. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  was  interested  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
when  he  indicated  that  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  was  fully 
versed  in  this  matter  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  was  extremely  Ignorant. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said 
it  did  not  have  the  same  opportunity  to 
obtain  the  basic  facts. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  did  not  quote  the  Sen- 
ator as  saying  "ignorant,"  but,  if  I  un- 
dersUnd  the  E^ngllsh  language,  the  Sen- 
ator said  the  legislative  committee  held 
Information  which  the  Appropriations 
Committee  did  not  have  Therefore,  I 
would  like  some  of  that  information.  One. 
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Is  it  true,  from  what  was  told  us  in  the 
legislative  committee,  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Teachers  Corps  except  super- 
visors are  at  the  same  time  either  grad- 
uate or  undergraduate  students  in  col- 
lege? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  that  is  correct, 
but  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  much 
more  versed  in  that,  and  I  leave  it  to  him 
to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Cadets.  They  are  being 
trained  as  teachers  for  the  poverty- 
stricken  areas.  Until  Public  Law  90-35 
became  law  all  trainees  held  the  bache- 
lor's degree. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Is  it  true  that  up  until 
last  June,  when  the  Senator's  commit- 
tee again  acted  on  this  question,  they 
had  to  be  graduates  of  colleges,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  were  in  the  Teachers 
Corps  they  were  doing  graduate  study? 
Mr.  MORSE.  Most  of  them  were  that, 
but  they  did  not  all  have  to  be.  Experl- 
ing,  it  has  been  possible  for  the  Teacher 
of  whom  had  advanced  degrees. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  had  understood  that,  until 
last  June,  juniors  and  seniors  in  colleges 
as  well  as  graduate  students  could  be. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Most  of  the  experienced 
teachers  were  practicing  teachers  prior 
to  the  time  they  entered  the  corps.  The 
young  education  graduates  may  have  had 
experience  as  a  so-called  teacher  aide. 
Most  as  undergraduates  who  were  going 
to  school  principally  in  the  education  de- 
partments of  nearby  universities  did 
practice  teaching.  Do  not  forget  that  we 
have  had  a  practice  teacher  training 
program  in  connection  with  depart- 
ments of  education  in  the  centers  of  our 
universities  for  many  years. 

Mr.  COTTON.  In  that  very  tiny  bit  of 
testimony  before  our  subcommittee,  It 
was  indicated  that  with  the  exception,  I 
believe,  of  supervisors,  all  of  the  members 
of  the  Teachers  Corps  were  either  doing 
their  2  years  In  their  Junior  and  senior 
years  in  college,  working  toward  their 
baccalaureate  degree,  or  they  were  study- 
ing for  a  master's  degree  or  a  graduate 
degree,  and  at  the  same  time  teaching  in 
the  Teachers  Corps.  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  will  be  true  of  al- 
most all  of  them  In  the  new  programs 
authorized  in  Public  Law  90-35. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Were  not  they  called 
supervisors? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No,  they  were  not  called 
supervisors;  they  were  really  experienced 
teachers  working  with  the  trainees. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Is  it  not  true  that  these 
students,  either  in  their  last  2  years 
in  college  or  working  toward  a  graduate 
degree,  are  getting  their  tuition  paid 
and  $75  a  week  and  teaching  at  the  same 
time? 

Mr  MORSE.  That  is  correct.  Since  the 
signing  of  Public  Law  90-35. 

Mr.  COTTON.  After  they  stay  there 
2  years  and  have  had  their  tuition 
paid  and  have  performed  at  least  a  part 
of  the  time  in  teaching,  they  are  per- 
fectly free  to  leave  teaching  and  go  to 
blacksmi thing  if  they  want  to:  they  are 
no  longer  obliged  to  stay  in  the  slum 
schools  to  give  the  benefit  of  their 
training? 

Mr.  MORSE.  They  are  not  in  any  kind 
of  involuntary  servitude. 
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Mr.  COTTON.  That  is  a  clever  answer, 
but  I  want  the  fact. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  us  face  up  to  the 
selectivity  of  these  Individuals.  Let  us 
face  up  to  the  record  they  make  so  they 
are  selected  to  do  the  work.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  dedicated  young  people.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  Is 
present  on  the  floor,  and  he  can  go  Into 
the  details,  but  he  feels  that  some  for- 
giveness program  ought  to  be  extended  In 
connection  with  this  training  program, 
too.  I  will  have  to  tell  the  Senator  that 
we  cannot  guarantee  that  they  are  going 
to  stay  on,  but  do  not  think  for  a  moment 
that  they  are  not  earning  their  money 
and  much  more  than  the  money  spent 
during  their  training  period,  just  as 
other  teachers  do.  They  go  into  the  title  I 
schools  and  they  are  the  ones  who  are 
working  closely  with  developing  indi- 
vidual training  of  the  poverty-stricken 
students.  They  are  going  to  spend  the 
time  on  duty,  talking  with  the  Illiterate 
student,  helping  to  bring  him  up  to  the 
grade  required  for  his  age.  The  fact  that 
a  corpsman  may  or  may  not  have  a 
teacher's  certificate  does  not  mean  that, 
under  capable  supervision,  he  is  inca- 
pable of  teaching.  We  are  not  wasting 
any  money. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  Is  not  even  Intimating  that 
these  people  are  not  dedicated,  and,  even 
though  some  of  them  are  juniors  and 
seniors,  training  as  teachers,  that  they 
are  not  capable  of  rendering  valuable 
service — Indeed,  far  from  that.  What  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  trying 
to  find  out,  from  an  abysmal  ignorance, 
and  what  he  learned  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  from  those  who  know, 
is  how  much  teaching  service  we  get  in 
the  slums  and  the  other  poor  areas  of 
this  country  for  the  governmental  dol- 
lar that  we  put  In. 

Mr.  MORSE.  A  great  deal. 
Mr.  COTTON.  If  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  may  complete  the  state- 
ment so  he  ean  get  the  answer,  it  seems 
to  me,  one,  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  representing  a  rural  area,  is 
familiar  with  some  of  the  poorer  areas 
referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. Some  of  these  areas  cannot  get 
any  of  the  services  from  the  Teachers 
Corps  because  there  is  not  a  college  or 
university  near  enough  to  them  so  that 
students  could  do  their  work  in  an  ad- 
jacent college  or  imlversity. 

So,  imless  they  are  in  the  neighbor- 
hood or  within  reasonable  striking  dis- 
tance from  a  college  or  university,  then 
those  people  are  completely  deprived  of 
the  services. 

In  the  case  of  those  whose  service  Is 
rendered  to  the  slums  and  to  the  poorer 
places,  the  Government  money  spent,  $75 
a  week  in  salaries,  and  funds  to  pay  the 
tuition,  for  part-time  teaching,  and 
then,  at  the  end  of  2  years,  they  may  go 
out  completely.  I  am  just  trying  to  find 
out  If  we  are  actually  getting  the  most, 
for  these  poorer  places,  in  teaching,  from 
this  kind  of  compensation  and  this  kind 
of  arrangement. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  permit  me  to  make 
an  observation  at  that  point? 
Mr.  MORSE.  Tes. 
Mr.  CLARK.   I  think   the  Senator's 


question  is  highly  intelligent,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  I.  at  least,  have  a  cate- 
gorical answer  to  it;  but  I  should  like, 
because  I  think  it  is  pertinent,  to  read 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  a 
part  of  the  testimony  on  that  point  given 
before  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Mr.  Gardner.  That  testi- 
mony is  found  on  pages  683  and  684  of 
the  hearings: 

One  of  the  most  promising  approaches  to 
helping  the  deprived  schoolcblld  Is  the 
Teacher  Corps.  The  major  obstacle  to  edu- 
cating deprived  cbUdren  Is  getting  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  talented  concerned  teachers 
to  work  In  poverty  areas. 

Through  the  Teacher  Corps,  these  schools 
can  make  use  of  teams  of  experienced  teach- 
ers and  teaching  interns  who  are  well  pre- 
f>ared  and  eager  to  teach  in  these  deprived 
areas. 

Today,  over  1,200  Teacher  Corps  members 
are  working  in  local  schools.  School  districts 
requested  more  than  twice  this  number.  The 
corps  has  been  successful  In  attracting  young 
people  into  teaching  and  In  bringing  former 
teachers  out  of  retirement.  The  program  has 
also  proved  attractive  to  Peace  Corps  mem- 
bers returning  from  their  tours  of  duty.  The 
Teacher  Corps  has  attracted  talented  people 
who  nUght  not  otherwise  have  joined  the 
teaching  profession. 

And  then  this : 

The  key  to  the  efTectiveness  of  the  Teacher 
Corps  Is  that  It  embodies  one  of  our  coun- 
try's most  Important  values:  the  desire  to 
help  other  people.  The  Teacher  Corfts  pro- 
vides a  method  for  translating  such  personal 
Idealism  Into  concrete  action. 

Then,  skipping  a  portion  of  the  testi- 
mony, Secretary  Gardner  continued: 

As  for  the  charge  that  the  objectives  of 
the  Teacher  Corps  can  be  met  through  other 
programs,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Corps  Is  the  only  teacher  training  program 
In  existence  today  that  Is  specially  tailored 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  underprivileged.  It 
does  this  by  making  it  possible  for  local 
school  districts  to  draw  upon  a  national  pool 
of  teachers  and  teaching  Interns.  It  would 
be  very  difficult  for  most  economically  dis- 
advantaged areas  to  attract  the  kind  of 
teachers  who  have  Joined  the  Teacher  Corps. 
The  Corps  offers  the  flexibility  and  efTec- 
tiveness of  national  recruitment  without 
impairing  the  local  autonomy. 

And  finally: 

The  large  number  of  membership  applica- 
tions, the  significant  Interest  shown  by  school 
districts  across  the  country,  and  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  of  teaching  the  disad- 
vantaged lead  us  to  propose  an  expansion  of 
the  Teacher  Corps,  both  In  1967  and  1B68.  I 
am  convinced  that  this  program  is  worthy 
of  increased  support  from  Congress. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire for  his  unfailing  patience. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

I  shall  not  take  any  further  time,  other 
than  to  say  this:  I  was  seeking  Informa- 
tion only.  I  was  not  suggesting  what  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  referred  to,  I 
thought  rather  glibly,  as  Involuntary 
servitude.  I  myself  introduced  and  saw 
through  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President  a  bill  providing  that  money 
would  be  loaned  to  medical  students,  and 
that  they  would  be  forgiven  the  loan  for 
such  period  of  time  as  they  would  prac- 
tice medicine  in  communities  that  badly 
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needed  the  services  of  a  doctor.  That  bill 
was  patterned  on  a  teacher  law  with 
which  the  Senator  from  Oregon  Is 
thoroughly  familiar— it  helped  teachers 
obtain  their  education,  and  they  were 
forgiven  some  loans  if  they  spent  a  little 
time  afterwards. 

I  was  trying  to  And  out  if  there  is  any 
element  of  that  sort  in  this  Teachers 
Corps;  and  the  answer,  I  gather,  is  'No." 
Mr.  MORSE.  The  answer  is  "No"  for 
the  trainees,  when  the  Senator  puts  it 
that  way.  But  these  interns,  trainees,  are 
earning  every  dollar  that  they  are  paid 
for  their  hours  of  teaching.  Do  not  forget. 
many  schools  are  located  near  educa- 
tional institutions.  The  University  of 
Washington  at  Seattle.  Portland  State 
University,  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley.  New  Yoric  University.  Ohio 
State  University,  all  could  have  programs 
If  money  was  available  and  If  the  In- 
stitution applied.  Existing  programs  are 
connected  with  those  universities  as  far 
as  all  work  on  trainee  advanced  degrees 
are  concerned. 

Teachers  are  under  the  sponsorship  of 
a  teacher  of  experience  who  works  in  the 
school,  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  sviperlntendent  of  the  school.  The 
quality  of  their  work  is  reviewed.  They 
are  working.  It  is  not  a  question  of  a  loan 
where  forgiveness  is  extended  if  they 
come  back  and  work  for  2  years  The 
school  districts  are  iilrlng  people  to  per- 
form a  service  for  which  the  corpsmen 
receive  pay.  through  providing  a  team 
service  much  more  valuable  than  the 
collective  pay  they  receive. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  NEI^ON.  I  should  like  to  respond, 
in  part,  to  the  very  good  question  of  the 
Seruitor  from  New  Hampshire. 

When  this  bill  was  drafted  by  Senator 
KxNHXDT  and  myself,  we  had  in  mind 
several  fundamental  objectives.  One  was 
to  recruit  college  graduates  who  had  no 
Intention  of  going  into  teaching.  They 
had  obtained  their  degrees,  but  they  did 
not  have  their  teacher's  credentials.  We 
thought  that  this  would  be  a  challenge 
that  would  attract  college  graduates  with 
bachelor's  degrees  into  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. If  they  could  have  the  challenge 
of  teaching  In  a  deprived  area.  Second, 
we  had  examined  the  challenge  of  helping 
students  In  the  deprived  areas,  who 
needed  assistance.  Moreover,  we  had  the 
feeling — which  I  think  was  correct — that 
If  you  take  a  youngster,  and  his  first 
experience  in  life  is  teaching  in  a  de- 
prived area,  and  he  is  motivated  enough 
to  go  there  to  teach,  then  a  good  percent- 
age wlU  stay  in  that  area,  where  they  are 
needed  very  badly. 

In  response  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  there  is  any  obligation  for  them 
to  stay,  there  is  no  obligation  to  stay, 
but  there  Is  a  very  strong  factor  In  favor 
of  their  stajrlng,  because  the  reason  they 
came  was  to  accept  the  challenge  of 
teaching  in  a  deprived  area. 

In  conjunction  with  that  program,  we 
worked  It  out  with  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities that  if  the  Corps  members  took 
a  certain  number  of  credits,  established 
or  set  by  the  university,  at  the  end  of  2 
years  they  would  receive  their  master's 
degrees  In  education . 


So.  therefore,  they  came  in  because 
they  wanted  the  challenge,  and  they 
spent  2  years  to  get  a  master's  degree  In 
education,  which  places  them  at  a  good 
education  level  for  teaching  in  our  pri- 
mary and  secondary  schools. 

Therefore  the  expectation  is  that  If 
they  spend  the  time  to  get  the  master's 
degree  in  education,  a  substantial  per- 
centage will  stay  in  the  profession  In 
which  they  hold  their  degrees. 

As  to  the  teaching  question.  I  have 
read  letters  of  the  school  principals  in- 
volved. I  know  every  Senator  is  busy; 
I  know  how  busy  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  Is.  The  reason  I  read  the 
letters  from  the  principals  was  because, 
as  one  of  the  authors  of  the  bill,  I  was 
especially  Interested.  I  read  some  75  to  85 
letters  written  by  the  principals  of  that 
many  schools  where  they  had  Teachers 
Corps  teams.  They  were  universally  en- 
thusiastic about  the  resiilts  achieved.  I 
recite  for  the  Senator  Just  one.  to  show 
the  way  It  worked  in  one  of  the  Wis- 
consin schools — and  I  am  sure  the  plan  Is 
similar  elsewhere. 

The  team  of  three  Teachers  Corps 
teachers  were  assigned,  in  this  particular 
school.  11  students  each  Those  11  stu- 
dents were  flunking  three  courses  or 
more.  The  principal  of  the  school  told 
me  that,  furthermore,  a  substantial  per- 
centage of  those  who  were  flunking 
three  or  more  courses  were  very  serious 
disciplinary  problems 

Previously  when  they  were  sent  to  him 
every  week  or  every  other  week  with  dis- 
ciplinary problems,  he  would  discipline 
them  and  nothing  was  accomplished. 
However,  now  the  students  were  selected 
and  sent  to  the  Teachers  Corps  teacher, 
and  on  a  one- for-one- basis,  the  Teach- 
ers Corps  teacher  worked  with  the 
students  on  the  courses  which  they  were 
flunking. 

I  do  not  have  the  exact  figure  at  hand, 
but  I  will  furnish  it  to  the  Senator  later. 
With  respect  to  these  33  kids,  the  teach- 
ing effort  was  so  successful  in  a  matter 
of  months  that  75  percent  of  them  were 
flunking  one  course  or  no  courses  at  all. 
The  principal  said  that  the  discipli- 
nary problems  of  these  children  Just  dis- 
appeared and  that  for  the  first  time  they 
had  somebody  who  wm  Interested  In 
them  The  Teachers  Corps  teachers  went 
to  the  homes  of  the  parents  of  the  chil- 
dren with  whom  they  were  working  and 
became  friends  and  acquaintances  of  the 
parents 

For  the  first  time,  the  parents  saw 
somebody  from  the  school  system  that 
had  a  teaching  relationship  with  the 
children  they  loved.  And  for  the  first  time 
these  parents  came  to  PTA  meetings. 
And  they  did  not  seek  out  the  principal. 
They  sought  out  the  Teachers  Corps 
teacher  who  had  been  helping  their  son 
or  daughter. 

The  principal  said: 

It  Is  the  Rnest  thing  tfiat  ha«  ever  hap- 
pened to  me 

The  program  is  producing  marvelous 
results.  Unfortunately,  they  do  not  have 
enough  teachers  to  take  the  individual 
students  and  deal  with  their  problems 
on  a  one-by-one  basis,  which  is  neces- 
sary with  students  who  are  flunking  two 
or  three  courses. 


I  think  the  results  have  been  very 
good.  I  think  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  motivated  to  come  to  the  private 
schools  and  seek  master's  degrees  gives 
us  some  assurance  that  a  substantial  per- 
centage of  them  will  continue  In  the 
teaching  profession  where  we  need 
them  so  badly. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
continue  to  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon,  I  do  feel  that  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire has  raised  a  verj-  Important  and 
valid  question  In  many  respects. 

I  point  out  first  that  the  average  cost 
per  trainee,  including  tuition  and  teach- 
ing salary.  Is  $7,500  a  year.  The  average 
cost  for  the  supervisors  is,  I  believe,  in 
the  vicinity  of  $10,200  a  year.  Under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  100- 
percent  loan  forgiveness  is  granted  for 
those  college  students  who  agree  to  teach 
In  the  poverty  areas  for  a  period  of  seven 
years. 

There  Is  some  Incentive  for  them  to 
come  into  these  areas,  and  they  will  prob- 
ably stay  there. 

Under  the  Teachers  Corps,  however, 
there  is  no  such  incentive. 

Also  we  must  remember  that  the 
youngsters  for  the  most  part — the  Jun- 
iors, seniors,  and  graduates — have  had 
no  experience  in  teaching.  Yet.  we  are 
told  that  if  we  are  going  to  have  teachers 
in  the  low  Income  areas  they  must  be 
the  most  competent  we  can  obtain. 

We  are  bringing  these  young  people  In 
without  any  experience  whatsoever.  They 
may  acquire  some  ability  and  may  learn. 
But  unless  they  are  persuaded  to  stay  in 
these  areas,  they  will  not  accomplish  a 
great  deal.  We  are  spending  an  inordi- 
nate amoimt  of  money  to  train  them. 

As  I  said  before.  I  Intend  to  support 
the  amendment.  I  did  so  In  the  commit- 
tee and  In  the  subcommittee.  However,  I 
do  have  serious  reservations  as  to  the 
manner  In  which  the  program  is  being 
conducted  at  the  present  time.  I  think 
it  should  be  strengthened  and  Improved. 
For  that  reason.  I  will  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  three  programs  that  we  have — and  I 
use  the  word  advisedly — combated  with 
over  the  past  few  years.  It  strikes  me  that 
for  some  reason  we  have  not  been  able 
to  convey  the  right  concept  and  the  right 
purpose  of  these  programs  even  to  the 
Members  of  Congress. 
No.  1  Is  the  foreign  aid  program. 
No.  2  is  the  rent  supplement  program. 
No.  3  Is  the  Teachers  Corps. 
It  has  been  my  misfortune  to  be  the 
manager  of  all  three. 

When  the  matter  of  the  Teachers  Corps 
came  before  the  committee.  I  made  It 
my  business  to  communicate  with  the 
people  at  the  grass  roots  to  find  out 
precisely  what  the  answer  was  to  the 
question  that  has  been  raised  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont.  "Why 
couldn't  we  get  experienced  teachers  to 
do  this  Job?  Why  was  It  necessary  to 
have  special  training?" 
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All  of  that  was  explained,  and  it  was 
explained  very  explicitly.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  has  been  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful programs  we  have  ever  had — so 
much  so  that  all  of  the  superintendents 
of  schools  In  my  State,  and  an  abundance 
of  superintendents  of  schools  throughout 
the  entire  Nation,  have  written  In  ap- 
plauding, complimenting,  and  congratu- 
lating Congress  for  having  sent  these 
young  men  and  women  to  these  localities. 

Apparently  there  Is  a  group,  a  very 
small  group,  of  our  children  that  for 
some  reason  has  not  assimilated  to  edu- 
cation. For  some  reason,  they  are  disin- 
terested. 

It  Is  because  of  the  special  training 
that  these  teachers  have  had  that  they 
have  developed  the  talent  and  the  train- 
ing to  Interest  these  people  In  securing 
an  education.  They  are  doing  a  marvel- 
ous Job. 

No  program  has  been  more  highly  en- 
dorsed by  the  educators  in  this  country 
than  has  the  Teachers  Corps. 

I  merely  bring  this  out  at  this  point  be- 
cause I  have  been  In  the  tWck  of  it.  I 
knew  of  the  problems  we  had  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  I  knew  of  the  misimder- 
standlng  on  the  part  of  some — as  sincere 
as  it  might  be — and  I  knew  that  a  lot  of 
people  said :  "Why  do  we  have  to  do  this? 
Why  don't  the  communities  do  it?" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  communities 
In  the  United  States  of  America  cannot 
afford  to  do  it. 

A  certain  fragment  of  our  young  peo- 
ple for  some  reason  have  become  drop- 
outs and  will  continue  to  become  drop- 
outs imless  we  get  someone  who  has  the 
Innate  talent  and  training  to  Interest 
these  people  in  education. 

I  have  gone  so  far  as  to  ask  some  peo- 
ple: "What  do  they  do?  Do  they  come 
into  the  classroom  and  take  care  of  a 
whole  classroom  of  yoimg  people?" 

The  answer  is:  "No.  The  regular  teach- 
er recognizes  within  a  short  time  certain 
pupils  who  do  not  assimilate  education 
well." 

It  is  not  that  they  segregate  them. 
They  keep  them  apart  and  the  children 
are  given  this  special  training. 

They  tell  me  that  the  children  are  later 
allowed  to  go  back  to  the  regular  classes. 
They  become  acclimated  to  the  whole 
system  of  education,  and  It  works  out 
very  well.  There  are  exceptions  here  and 
there.  We  carmot  create  a  program  that 
Is  perfect. 

Some  people  learn  quicker  than  others. 
Some  will  never  assimilate  to  education. 
However,  the  fact  remains,  In  answer  to 
the  question  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  that  we  have  gone  into  this 
matter  In  quite  some  detail. 

This  sometimes  has  frustrated  me,  be- 
cause I  believe  in  this  program  so  much 
that  sometimes  I  become  Impatient  with 
those  who  do  not  quite  understand  it. 
And  I  think  that  this  is  a  fault  on  my 
part.  It  is  only  a  case  of  a  sincere 
misunderstanding. 

The  same  thing  Is  true  with  respect  to 
rent  supplements.  We  can  come  on  the 
floor  and  talk  until  we  are  blue  in  the 
face,  and  we  cannot  convince  more  than 
perhaps  a  small  percent  of  Congress  that 
this  is  not  a  giveaway  program.  It  Is  not 
a  giveaway  program. 


The  same  thing  Is  true  with  respect  to 
foreign  aid. 

I  have  urged  some  Senators  time  eind 
time  again  that  the  foreign  aid  program 
is  a  necessary  program.  The  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  Is  one  man  whom  I  can- 
not convince  with  respect  to  the  foreign 
aid.  However,  the  fact  remains  that  I 
have  hsui  the  hard  task  of  being  the  man- 
ager of  the  foreign  aid  program,  the 
Teacher  Corps  program,  and  the  rent 
supplement  progrton. 

I  can  tell  the  Senate  that  they  have 
been  the  hardest  nuts  to  crack  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  He  does 
not  know  how  many  pages  will  go  Into 
the  Recobo  without  being  read  by  me  be- 
cause In  his  very  condensed  statement 
he  has  made  my  argiunent. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mi.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  could 
also  put  many  pages  Into  the  Record 
from  the  hearings.  However,  I  will  not 
do  so  because  I  feel  that  the  program  has 
great  potential  and  It  has  already  done 
a  lot  of  good. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  will  support 
the  amendment.  However,  we  should  not 
assume  that  it  is  perfect,  because  it  is 
not.  It  Is  a  long  way  from  that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  not  as  familiar 
as  I  should  be  with  this  program,  but  we 
have  wrestled  with  It  In  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  two  or  three  times. 
One  of  the  things  that  some  people  were 
worried  about — not  necessarily  a  criti- 
cism— was  the  number  of  so-called  su- 
pervisors. Does  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
know  what  percentage  of  the  number 
would  be  supervisors?  The  clerk  thinks 
it  would  be  about  20  percent. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  believe  It  Is  that 
high.  We  must  remember  that  the  su- 
pervisors are  also  exi>erlenced  teachers. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  was  going  to 
be  my  second  question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  A  number  of  the  student 
aides  are  assigned  to  an  experienced 
teacher  who  carries  the  title  of  team 
leader. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  Is  the  second 
question  I  was  going  to  ask.  A  supervi- 
sor Is  not  literally  only  a  supervisor.  A 
supervisor  Is  a  teacher  who  supervises 
p>erhaps  eight  or  10  of  the  student  aides 
and  sort  of  steers  the  program. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  pointed  out,  the  super- 
visors in  a  school  system  know  where  the 
misfit  httle  boys  and  girls  are.  The  su- 
pervisors assign  the  little  misfit  boys  and 
girls  to  one  of  the  trainees  for  individual 
work.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  children 
are  taken  out  of  the  classroom.  Part  of 
the  time  they  are  out  of  the  classroom. 
I  listened  to  a  discussion  of  this  pro- 
gram In  the  Philadelphia  area,  where 
they  are  trying  to  deal  with  the  behav- 
ior problem  youngsters.  As  a  result  of 
this  program,  what  did  they  find  in  many 
instances?  The  children  came  to  the 
school  in  the  morning  without  a  morsel 
of  food,  and  of  course  they  misbehaved. 
It  was  found  that  by  this  individual  work 


and  by  bringing  in  some  bran  flakes  or 
com  flakes  and  some  milk,  to  give  the 
children  something  to  eat,  in  the  matter 
of  a  few  days  their  behavior  pattern  was 
completely  revolutionized. 

More  is  done  than  simply  teaching  the 
children  reading,  arithmetic,  and  spell- 
ing. They  deal  with  the  behavior  prob- 
lems of  the  children.  The  corpsmen  go 
to  the  homes  of  the  children.  They  work 
with  the  parents  and  with  the  ministers. 
They  work  with  the  leaders  in  the  com- 
munities, to  see  what  they  can  do  about 
the  families  that  have  the  children  with 
behavior  problems. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  wanted  to  clear 
up  that  one  point.  The  supervisors  also 
are  teachers? 

Mr.  MORSE.  They  are  experienced 
teachers. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  am  al- 
most in  the  same  position  as  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  I  am  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Education  Subcommittee, 
as  well  as  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

I  am  absolutely  convinced  of  the  valid- 
ity and  soundness  of  this  program.  I 
believe  it  is  an  indispensable  tool  in  desd- 
ing  with  the  conditions  which  have 
brought  on  riots  and  violence  and  which 
are  continuing  them  to  this  moment.  It 
is  an  answer  to  the  Idealistic  striving  of 
American  youth,  shown  In  the  Peace 
Corps  and  in  VISTA.  My  own  daughter 
is  in  VISTA,  and  I  know  a  little  about 
that  program. 

I  should  like  to  present  another  mat- 
ter to  the  Senate.  Let  the  Senate  know 
how  serious  this  matter  is.  This  is  the 
only  place  where  what  we  are  doing  can 
be  done.  There  was  no  appropriation  in 
the  House,  because  there  had  been  no 
authorization  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  What  we  do  here  is  it. 
subject  to  bargaining  in  conference.  So 
if  we  do  not  Increase  the  amount  here, 
that  is  the  end  of  it. 

The  second  point:  I  have  been  ani- 
mated by  the  fact  that  I  did  not  want 
to  see  the  Teachers  Corps  become  the 
Senate's  rat  control  bill.  I  believe  the 
other  body  has  suffered  very  seriously — 
and  its  conscience  must  be  its  guide — In 
having  turned  down  that  bill  when  it 
did.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  Senate  in 
a  similar  position. 

In  the  subcommittee,  with  the  tre- 
mendous support  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  in  the  prin- 
cipal committee,  we  did  our  utmost  for 
this  program.  I  want  the  Senate  to  know 
that. 

You  cannot  fight  without  tro<H>s,  and 
the  sentiment  very  sincerely  held  by  the 
distinguished  members  of  our  subcom- 
mittee and  committee  did  not  give  us  the 
votes.  We  did  extraordinarily  well  to  have 
brought  the  measure  to  the  floor.  I  paid 
my  tribute  to  the  heroism  of  Senator 
Pastors,  and  I  do  it  again,  with  the  price 
tag  that  is  on  the  bill  now-— $18,100,000. 

The  point  I  should  like  to  leave  with 
the  Senate  is  this:  Only  the  Senate  can 
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do  this.  We  presented  the  matter  before 
the  subcommittee  Senator  Hill  was  very 
sympathetic  to  us  We  knew,  by  that  In- 
stinct which  makes  us  what  we  are. 
that  the  votes  were  not  there  Yet.  there 
Is  the  gravest  danger  that  this  will  be 
the  Senates  rat  control  bill  So  I  can  do 
nothing.  In  the  deepest  conscience — al- 
though I  owe  the  greatest  loyalty  to  the 
chairman  and  the  committee,  and  I  am  a 
part  of  Its  machinery— but  support  the 
amendment.  However,  the  Senate  .should 
know  that  this  Is  the  only  chance:  and 
at  a  time  such  as  this.  I  hope  that  Sena- 
tors will  understand  the  meaning  of  this 
aiBrmatively  as  well  as  the  danger  of  it 
negatively. 

I  hope  the  amendmer.t  Is  adopted 
Mr.   MORSE    I   appreciate   the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  New  York 

I  am  not  going  to  yield  for  awhile  Th>^ 
Senator  from  .Alabama  ha.s  been  very  pa- 
tient with  me  He  knows,  however,  that 
I  am  under  an  obligation  and  gladly  ful- 
filled the  obligation  of  yielding  to  other 
Senators  for  a  couple  of  hours  They  have 
made  my  ca.se 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
that  I  am  going  tiD  in.sert  in  the  Record 
the  major  speech  that  I  had  prepared  for 
this  bill.  Much  of  it.  may  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  highly  commend.s 
him  for  the  great  job  he  has  done  as 
chairman  of  the  committee.  In  mcrea.sip.g 
the  amount.';  for  one  educational  program 
after  another  above  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  In 
this  speech.  I  pay  to  him  and  to  his  com- 
mittee, in  my  Interest  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  my 
very  deep  thanks.  I  told  the  Senator 
earlier  that  I  consider  that  I  have  a  tru.st 
and  a  duty,  as  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
stantive legislative  committee,  to  point 
out  my  belief  that  the  amount  for  the 
Teachers  Corps  should  be  Increa.sed 

Mr  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  full  speech  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks Including  excerpts  from  the  'notes 
and  working  pa;>ers  mentioned  therein 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 
<See  exhibit  2  ■ 

Mr.  MORSE  I  am  disappointed  that 
we  do  not  have  in  this  bill  tlie  full  au- 
thorized amount  of  $33  million  for  the 
Teachers  Corps  As  I  said  earlier,  two  of 
the  exhibits  that  I  brought  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  this  afternoon  are  part  of  the 
lesrlslative  record,  the  record  of  the  legis- 
lative committee,  which,  as  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  Mr  Clark  1  pointed 
out.  was  based  on  hearings 

We  took  the  evidence  on  the  policy 
We  took  the  evidence  on  the  proof  of 
need  of  the  program  We  took  the  evi- 
dence on  how  well  it  has  been  working 
Listen  to  the  testimony  of  these  educa- 
tors as  to  what  these  dedicated  young 
people  are  doing  as  they  Join  in  this 
crusade.  Somebody  used  the  word 
"crusade" — the  Senator  from  Oregon 
never  hesitates  to  lead  a  crusade,  when 
It  Is  a  crusade  that  Is  In  the  public 
Interest.  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
made  that  statement  I  am  proud  to  be 
a  part  of  this  crusade  I  am  not  its  leader, 
but  I  am  certainly  Its  follower 

This  matter  calls  for  a   rededlcatlon 


legislatively  to  human  values,  with  re- 
spect to  the  ghettos  of  America,  in  an 
hour  of  great  crisis 

In  addition,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  some  of  the  testimony  of  J  Graham 
Sullivan,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the 
Office  of  Education  and  Welfare,  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  cer- 
tain other  excerpts  from  the  legislative 
record  before  my  committee  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  3  ) 

Mr.  MORSE  I  refer  to  the  report  that 
I  filed  with  the  .Senate  and  to  which  I 
referred  when  I  was  managing  the 
Teacher  Corps  bill,  for  it  deals  with  the 
matter  of  the  .shortages  of  teachers.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  material 
on  page  4  of  that  report,  and  .such  other 
material  that  deals  with  the  subject  of 
the  shortages  of  teachers,  be  printed  m 
the  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  .so  ordered. 
See  exhibit  4  < 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President,  in  tlie  first 
paragraph  of  the  subheading  Teachers 
Corps."  of  Senate  Report  No.  363.  there 
will  be  found: 

Last  fall  the  nation  v.is  fared  with  an 
unprecedented  shortaKe  of  almost  170.000 
qualified  teachers.  Tlie  shortaRe  w.is  mi>st 
acute  In  urban  slums  and  depressed  rural 
areiS. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  great 
need  for  teachers  and  teachers  in  the 
.slum  ghetto  areas  Here  is  a  proiiram 
that  seeks  to  train  them,  and  while  they 
are  being  trained,  as  the  testimony 
.shows,  they  earn  ovfr  and  over  again 
everj'  dollar  that  is  j.aid  them 

Therefore.  I  now  send  to  the  desk,  and 
then  I  shall  be  finished,  an  ain-^ndrnf^iit 
in  behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  Harris.  Mr 
Cl.ark.  Mr  H.art.  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  R.an- 
DOLiH.  Mr  Yareorough.  Mr.  Church 
Mr  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Ke.n- 
NEDY  of  Ma.ssachu.setts,  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
New  York.  Mr  Mondale,  Mr.  Hartke, 
and  Mr    Gkueninc. 

Mr  President,  the  amendment  would 
seek  to  raise  the  amount  from  SI 8  1  mil- 
lion to  $33  million.  That  is  the  amount 
that  the  administration  seeks  I  have 
been  advised  by  the  Department  today 
that  I  ,'=peak  the  desire  of  the  adminis- 
tration; that  it  strongly  urges  the  $33 
milhon  because  of  the  great  ghetto  crisis 
we  have  at  the  present  time  for  teachers 
in  order  to  do  .something  to  serve  the 
educational  needs  of  the  underprivileged 
In  the  sliun  areas,  city  and  rural,  of  the 
country. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  stated,  and  then  I  would  like 
to  have  the  privilege  of  a.skmg  for  a 
roUcall  vote:  then  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  !Mr.  Mondale  i 
who  has  told  me  he  will  have  a  brief 
statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OI-TICER  'Mr  Bykd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair'  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  |Mr.  Morse  I 
propo.ses  .m  amendmeiit  for  himself  .ind 
fj'hers  a.?  foil'  w? 

On  page  15.  lines  11   and   12,  delete  ••»18.- 


000,000',  and  In.sert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing   '•33  000.000." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
containing  the  names  of  the  distin- 
guished Senators  who  are  joining  me  in 
this  effort  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  5.' 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE  Mr  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  Once  again  I  am  proud  to  join 
with  him  as  he  addres.ses  the  Senate  in 
connection  with  recommendations  for 
our  educational  system. 

I  am  proud  to  speak  in  behalf  of 
adequate  funding  for  the  Teacher  Corps 
program,  initially  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wi-sconsin  I  Mr.  Nelson  1. 

I  speak  in  support  of  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  to  restore  the  appropriation 
for  Teacher  Corps  programs  to  the  level 
of  the  authorization.  I  am  proud  to  be 
listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Two  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
Minne.sota  are  ready  today  to  begin  pre- 
paring Teacher  Corps  trainees  for  an 
expanded  program  in  the  Minneapolis 
public  school.';.  Minneapolis  is  one  of 
those  cities  recently  cursed  by  civil  riots. 
That  program,  like  every  proposed  ex- 
pansion of  this  effort  to  bring  better  edu- 
cational opportunity  to  the  children  of 
the  slimis.  is  at  stake  this  afternoon. 

In  April  I  called  the  attention  of  this 
body  to  a  report  on  the  Minneapolis 
Teacher  Corps  program  in  the  Minne- 
apolis Tribune.  I  would  like  to  quote  very 
briefly  from  that  article; 

"According  to  Mrs.  Edna  A.  Anderson.  Har- 
rl.son  itchoorst  principal,  the  (  l,"!  clas.sroonu 
centers  have  revolutionized  the  school's  cur- 
riculum of  the  year  .  .  ." 

■It's  a  very  effective  progrnm  In  my  Judg- 
ment." said  Superintendent  John  B  Davis. 
Jr 

"School  officials  In  many  cities  are  reported 
to  feel  the  same  way  .  .  ." 

Mr.  President,  this  Teacher  Corps  pro- 
gram is  supported  by  educational  orga- 
nizations throughout  the  Nation,  includ- 
ing those  which  typically  oppose  Federal 
programs.  It  is  beyond  my  understand- 
ing that  such  a  small  appropriation  to 
build  on  the  universal  success  of  the  first 
year's  experiments  should  be  cut  from 
the  appropriation 

I  have  mentioned  the  Minneapolis 
schools,  which  I  know  well.  But  this  mat- 
ter goes  far  beyond  Minneapolis  or  Min- 
ne.sota and  far  beyond  the  narrow  con- 
cern of  education  alone. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  read  a  segment 
of  a  letter  I  received  late  last  week 
from  a  young  man  who  wants  to  work 
with  the  Minneapolis  program  if  it  can 
operate  next  fall: 

The  Teacher  Corps  doesn't  stop  at  the 
end  of  summer  It  doesn't  abandon  the  Negro 
when  It  gels  t<x)  cold  to  riot. 

Our  cities  have  Just  been  through  a  trying 
period  which,  like  the  anvil,  they  have  had 
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to  bear.  But  with  programs  llice  the  Teacher 
Corps  they  can  become  the  hammer. 

Minneapolis  needs  an  expanded  Teacher 
Corps  this  year.  Now  is  the  time  to  strike. 

That  is  what  Edward  Fashingbauer 
told  me  about  the  Teachers  Corps. 

Mr.  President,  the  Teachers  Corps  Is 
another  part  of  the  national  urban  pro- 
gram aimed  at  compensating  for  the 
deprivation  of  the  slums  and  providing 
an  equal  chance  for  a  new  generation  of 
young  people  to  become  real  participants 
in  the  society. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  wants  to 
let  those  young  people  down.  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  Morse  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much.  I  believe  the  evidence  which  he 
has  placed  In  the  Record  relating  this 
problem  to  the  situation  in  Minneapolis 
and  the  Minnesota  schools  is  very  per- 
suasive and  it  should  be  given  great  heed 
by  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  testi- 
mony given  before  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Educational  Funding, 
a  part  of  which  not  only  deals  with  the 
Teachers  Corps  but  also  other  aspects  of 
the  educational  funding  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
'See  exhibit  6.)  ' 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Exhibit  1 
Prepared    Statement    op    Richard    Graham, 
Director,  Teachers  Corps,  Oitice  or  Edc- 
CATioN.  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, AND  Welfare 

Mr  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee. I  am  honored  to  appear  before 
you  to  tell  how  the  Teacher  Corps  has  fared 
In  its  first  year. 

The  Teacher  Corps  was  created  to  help 
poor  children  In  the  core  of  the  large  cities. 
In  small  towns  whose  Industrial  base  has 
been  shot  out  from  under  them  or  never 
existed,  on  Indian  reservations  where  pride 
and  prejudice  have  kept  youngsters  hungry 
and  apart  and  ignorant.  In  immigrant  and 
migrant  villages  where  the  shifting  of  supply 
and  demand  dictates  the  course  of  life. 

But  how  do  you  teach  a  sullen,  hungry 
child  who  doesn't  care  to  learn?  and  how 
do  you  begin  to  break  through  to  him  In 
schools  which  many  teaching  Interns  back 
from  Peace  Corps  duty  abroad  have  told  me 
are  far  worse  than  anything  they  saw  In 
foreign  countries? 

It's  a  tough  Job  to  break  through  the  guard 
of  youngsters  who  have  lived  In  slums  all 
their  lives,  to  get  them  not  only  to  learn  but 
to  want  to  learn.  "The  real  thing,"  says  one 
of  our  veteran  team  leaders,  "Is  when  a  kid 
comes  up  to  you  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
and  says:  'You're  not  going  to  teach  me  any- 
thing because  I  don't  want  to  learn",  and 
when,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  has  learned," 

To  accomplish  this  takes  special  skills  and 
special  training.  Such  special  training — 
training  for  teachers  In  poverty  neighbor- 
hoods— Is  a  job  few  Individual  schools  or 
universities  can  do  alone,  for  none  of  us 
knows  a  great  deal  about  how  this  should  be 
done.  But  we — our  universities  and  schools — 
are  learning. 

The  job  of  the  Teacher  Corps  Is  to  help 
make  this  learning  possible — and  to  help 
universities  and  schools  extend  the  skills  we 
are  learning  to  new  teachers  so  that  the  8 
million  children  of  poverty  In  this  country 
can  look  forward  to  more  than  they  have  had 
before.  This  year  the  Teacher  Corps  touched 
a  quarter  of  a  million  children  In  the  schoola 


and  communities  of  the  inner  cities  and  the 
rural  poor. 

Often  schools  that  most  need  specially 
trained  teachers  can  least  afford  to  hire  them, 
let  alone  establish  training  programs  of  their 
own.  School  superintendent  after  school  su- 
perintendent from  big  and  little  systems 
across  the  country  have  told  us  that  only 
Federal  funds  make  the  program  financially 
feasible  for  their  poorer  schools : 

Prom  Pannlndel  Schools  in  Ladonla,  Texas: 
"My  school's  finances  could  not  have  made 
possible  the  services  of  these  teachers  except 
for  the  Teacher  Corps." 

Prom  a  member  of  the  school  board  of 
Macy,  Nebraska:  "To  get  qualified  people  to 
come  to  us  Just  for  the  money  Is  pretty  hard 
for  us  to  do  because  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
a  limited  amount  of  money  and  for  us  to  go 
out  and  try  to  recruit  the  teacher,  the  tvpe 
of  people  we  need,  it  would  cost  us  a  lot  of 
money  we  could  not  afford." 

Prom  the  Los  Angeles  area:  "Dr.  Slemer 
from  Jurupa  stated  the  districts  do  not  have 
financial  resources  to  do  the  job.  Mr.  Dickey, 
superintendent  of  Willowbrook,  stated  often 
the  districts  with  the  greatest  need  are  least 
able  to  finance  programs  to  take  care  of  that 
need. 

Mr,  Hodes,  assistant  superintendent  at  En- 
terprise, stated  our  district  has  been  operat- 
ing on  a  deficit  budget  for  the  last  5  years. 
If  the  Federal  Ooveriunent  would  subsidize 
farms,  oil  depletion,  and  so  on,  why  can't 
human  beings  in  urban  areas  be  subsidized? 

Dr.  Seaton  said  we  need  the  quality  offered 
by  a  National  Teacher  Corps  Intern  program. 
It  Is  difficult  to  compete  in  the  open  market 
for  teachers  . . ." 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  we  have  received 
our  first  tangible  progress  reports  from  the 
field  on  how  well  we  are  doing  that  job.  I 
would  like  to  summarize  for  you  what  some 
of  these  reports  say  about  the  Teacher  Corps. 

A  recent  NEA  survey  of  superintendents 
and  principals  working  with  Teacher  Corps 
teams  found  that  91  percent  of  all  superin- 
tendents and  84  percent  of  the  principals 
want  more.  The  average  request  Is  for  three 
times  more  Corpsmen  than  are  now  available. 

A  Southern  Education  Report  teacher  edu- 
cation survey  in  April  showed  that  close  to 
97  percent  of  colleges  and  universities  sur- 
veyed believe  that  teacher-education  schools 
have  a  special  responsibility  to  help  Improve 
the  education  of  the  disadvantaged.  But  only 
16  percent  have  changed  their  methods  of 
training  such  teachers  in  the  past  five  years, 
and  only  41  percent  plan  to  do  so  in  the  fore- 
seeable future.  About  half  of  the  16  percent 
that  have  made  changes  have  Teacher  Corps 
programs. 

The  superintendent  of  Hattlesburg  Public 
Schools  in  Mississippi  had  this  to  say  about 
his  Teacher  Corps  teams : 

"The  values  of  such  a  program  are  many 
but  1  would  like  to  mention  some  of  the  out- 
standing ones.  First — ^providing  additional 
teaching  personnel  to  a  regular  faculty 
which  in  turn  gives  more  individual  help  to 
children  in  disadvantaged  areas.  Second — 
providing  a  teacher-training,  on-the-job 
program  to  better  train  young  teacher  in- 
terns to  work  with  children  who  are  In  need 
of  more  than  just  regular  school  help. 
Third — the  additional  services  to  the  schools 
that  the  seventeen  Corps  members  have 
provided  are  too  numerous  to  mention,  but 
these  range  from  providing  leadership  in 
establishing  a  new  reading  program  to  teach- 
ing music,  and  art  and  working  with  parents 
In  a  counseling  situation  where  parents  and 
students  are  Involved  in  seeking  better  solu- 
tions to  problems. 

"Every  principal  in  our  twelve  elementary 
schools  has  requested  a  team  for  next  school 
session." 

A  lifiaml  (Florida)  principal  told  us; 
"I  only  have  one  fear  with  regard  to  the 
young  Interns  of  the  Teacher  Corps  .  .  .  that 
with  their  energy  and  talent  and  their  special 


training  they  will  soon  leave  the  classroom. 
Some  school  system  will  try  to  make  admin- 
istrators out  of  them.  And  they  are  needed 
so  desperately  in  the  classroom." 

The  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Enter- 
prise City  Schools  in  Compton,  California 
wrote  us: 

"I  have  worked  with  many  educational 
programs,  and  this  Is  the  shining  light.  As 
for  the  Corpsmen,  their  Idealism  has  been 
rekindled  in  us  old  cynics.  They're  so  com- 
mitted they've  recommitted  some  of  us— 
how  do  you  like  that?" 

And  the  principal  of  a  school  In  Memphis, 
Tennessee  tpld  us: 

"The  Tesrther  Corps  Is  the  best  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  our  school.  Every  day  it 
Is  a  delight  to  bt  with  them.  What's  going 
on  here  inspires  me  to  want  to  do  more." 

This  kind  of  enthusiasm  for  the  Teacher 
Corps  Is  typical  of  the  reports  from  the  men 
and  women  who  know  the  Corps  best — the 
teachers  and  principals  and  superintendents 
of  the  schools  which  are  hosts  to  Teacher 
Corps  teams. 

But  the  Corps  Is  now  beginning  to  make 
an  Impact  outside  this  inner  circle.  The  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council — which  recently  vis- 
ited a  sample  of  school  districts  where  the 
Corps   is   operating — concluded    that: 

"The  National  Teacher  Corps  Is  too  badly 
needed  and  too  promising  to  be  either  dis- 
continued or  treated  as  a  temporary  stop- 
gap. Of  all  present  investments  of  public  ef- 
fort, few  are  likely  to  yield  so  large  a  return." 
Many,  Including  the  National  Advisory 
Council,  believe  that  the  Corps'  greatest  Im- 
pact may  be  on  the  colleges  themselves.  "The 
Teacher  Corps",  reads  the  report: 

"Has  proved  Itself  a  useful  weapon  In  the 
attack  on  the  disadvantages  under  which  too 
many  American  children  labor.  The  direct 
effect  on  the  children  with  whom  the  Corps 
members  work  would  be  Justification  enough 
to  continue  that  work.  The  Corps  will  quite 
clearly  have  other  effects  as  well.  The  most 
significant  of  these  may  very  well  be  its  in- 
fluence on  the  capacity  of  the  educational 
systems  of  the  universities  to  reach  those 
children  who  have  been  most  grievously 
neglected." 

•  •  •  •  • 

What  produces  this  enthusiasm  from 
superintendents,  principals,  teachers,  and 
teacher  educators  alike?  We  believe  it  is  the 
simple,  small,  day-to-day  things  Corps  in- 
terns and  teachers  try  to  do  to  tune  In  on 
the  homely  problems  bugging  the  children 
they  work  with. 

In  Chicago,  three  teacher-Interns  are 
tutoring  in  college  subjects  a  group  of  former 
"Lawndale  Gang"  members  who  are  bright 
enough  to  get  In  the  Loop  Junior  College. 

In  El  Paso,  Texas  on  the  Mexican  border, 
new  materials  created  by  Corps  members  are 
being  used  with  beginning  readers  in  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  eliminate  the  need  for 
remedial  reading  later  on. 

A  team  working  in  Bell  Junior  High  In  New 
Orleans  helped  lower  the  dropout  rate  by 
getting  parents  Involved. 

The  work  of  Corps  teams  reaches  far  be- 
yond the  classroom  to  establish  new  rapport 
between  school  and  conmiunlty. 

A  "halfway  house"  has  been  opened  in  a 
Honolulu  store  front  to  lure  truants  and 
dropouts  back  Into  classes. 

In  Philadelphia,  Interns  Introduced  evening 
"arm  chair"  classes  in  the  homes  of  semi- 
literate  parents  of  some  of  their  pupils. 

In  Pontlae,  Michigan,  Corps  teams  devel- 
oped home  visits  around  a  "cause",  the  need 
for  a  Community  Health  Clinic,  With  help 
from  the  community  and  a  committee  of 
parents  they  found  a  building  to  house  a 
health  unit,  obtained  nurse  and  doctor  serv- 
ices, and  brought  In  a  mobile  health  unit. 

None  of  these  activities  Is  an  end  in  itself. 
But  to  the  student-teacher  they  are  the  keys 
to   knowing   and   understanding   the    larger 
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enTlronment  which  shapes  the  live*  and 
bablU  of  their  pupils.  And  from  this  under- 
standing comes  acceptance  and  what  Prank 
Rleasman  of  NT  U.  calls  ■contact,"  or  con- 
necting with  the  style  and  Interests  of  a 
child.  From  this  comes  good  teaching. 

Thl«  la  how  Kathleen  Rosentretter.  an  In- 
tern and  former  Peace  Corps  volunteer,  ex- 
plains Its  value : 

"When  a  boy  falls  asleep  at  his  desk.  I  re- 
call the  visit  I  made  to  an  apartment  house 
without  glass  In  the  windows.  At  night,  the 
nine  children  sleep  curled  around  the  only 
radiator.  When  the  boy  awakes  In  class,  I 
merely  Inform  him  of  what  he  had  missed 
and  will  have  to  make  up  on  his  own  time. 

"If  the  noise  level  rises  during  a  class  activ- 
ity, I  no  longer  become  alarmed,  because  I 
know  that  noise  Is  synonymous  with  city 
ghetto  Ufe  and  is  more  frequently  an  Indi- 
cation that  learning  is  taking  place. 

"But  when  I  catch  a  student's  blank  stare. 
I  know  that  the  same  ghetto  clamor  has 
now  created  a  difficult  result.  The  student  Is 
practicing  a  technique  of  escape  he  has  per- 
fected after  living  in  a  three  room  apartment 
with  ten  people  who  shout,  argue  and  cry  a 
great  deal.  I  attempt  to  change  the  tempo 
of  class  activity  to  draw  him  back  to  the  real- 
ity of  the  classroom  " 

This  kind  of  sensitivity  we  desperately 
need  in  the  teacher  of  the  ghetto. 

Why  IB  such  extensive  and  specialized  prep- 
aration necessary  for  this  Job?  One  answer 
U  that  too  many  teachers  on  their  first  as- 
signment are  dropped  into  a  classroom  of 
student*  whose  Ufe  Is  utterly  strange  to 
them;  pupils  whose  existence  Is  Inconceiv- 
able to  the  recent  college  graduate:  whose 
behavior  Is  conditioned  by  reward  patterns 
Incomprehensible  to  the  campus  coed;  whose 
learning  patterns  are  far  removed  from  the 
book-centered  university.  The  new  teacher  in 
such  a  situation  undergoes  a  kind  of  cultural 
shock. 

So  far,  despite  program  uncertainties,  the 
dropout  rate  among  Teacher  Corps  Interns  is 
about  half  that  of  the  national  average  Be- 
cause with  the  Teacher  Corps  the  Job  shock 
comes  before,  and  not  after,  graduation,  far 
more  of  the  Teacher  Corps  graduates  are 
Ukely  to  sUy  with  teaching  than  Is  gen- 
erally the  case — particularly  among  ghetto 
teachers. 

Working  OS  part  of  a  team,  the  young  In- 
tern's morale  Is  more  easily  lifted.  There  Is 
always  someone  to  turn  to  when  the  going 
gets  rough.  There  Is  a  group  commitment 
which  keeps  performance  high.  One  teacher- 
Intern  told  us  recently  I  wish  I  was  at  least 
three  people  so  that  I  could  do  three  times 
what  I  am  doing." 

This  Is  the  kind  of  person  who  Is  making 
the  Teacher  Corps  work.  The  Teacher  Corps' 
unique  contribution  Is  that  it  is  able  to  at- 
tract bright,  dedicated.  ImaglnaUve.  warm 
young  people  to  one  of  the  toughest  Jobs  In 
the  teaching  profession 

The  reasons  are  many,  but  one  Is  pervasive. 
The  Teacher  Corps  represents  a  national 
commitment  to  improve  education  where  It 
la  falling  to  do  its  Job.  The  Teacher  Corps 
mesuu  a  chance  to  work  and  study  with 
others  who  really  care  and  who  are  willing 
to  forego  private  advantage  for  the  satisfac- 
tion at  senrlce. 

"Its  main  value,"  in  the  words  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council  report,  "Is  that  It  Is  an  Instru- 
ment for  harnessing  the  Idealism  of  an  un- 
usual group  of  young  people  who,  but  for 
the  Corps,  would  never  have  been  drawn  to 
the  teaching  profeeslon.  In  apparent  conuast 
to  the  majority  of  certified  teachers,  these 
young  people  prefer  to  work  with  the  special 
challenge  of  disadvantaged  schools.  Through 
the  Teacher  Corps,  they  can  put  their  dedi- 
cation and  their  abilities  to  work  In  the 
service  of  the  Nation,  the  school  and  the 
needy  child.  The  Corps  constitutes  a  way  of 
recniltlng  these  people  and  deploying  them 
acTOas  the  country  to  schools  which  badly 
need    them    but    which    in    the    past    have 


lacked  the  time,  the  means,  and  perhaps  the 
Imagination  to  seek  and  attract  them." 

This  opportunity  attracts  college  gradu- 
ates who  had  not  previously  considered 
teaching.  It  is  helping  to  raise  the  sights 
and  stature  of  dedicated  teachers  who  are 
already  working  with  the  disadvantaged.  As- 
signment to  a  slum  school  has  traditionally 
stigmatized  a  teacher  as  either  a  neophyte 
or  d  reject. 

The  Teacher  Corps  Is  helping  to  show  that 
teaching  the  disadvantaged  child  can  at- 
tract our  best,  most  respected  and  most  ded- 
icated young  men  and  women. 

It  Is  helping  to  show  these  young  people 
that  nothing  Is  more  rewarding  than  taking 
part  in  this  national  effort  to  ellnUnate  pov- 
erty of  the  mind  In  the  schools  of  the  poor. 

Most  of  all.  It  Is  helping  to  show  poverty 
youngsters  that  they.  too.  can  learn.  One 
little  boy  from  a  Miami  Inner  city  school 
where  Corpsmen  work  put  It  this  way:  "I 
like  to  be  here    I'm  smart  In  here." 

ExHtBrr  2 
HEW  APPRopal.^TIONS,   1968 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Alabama,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Labor-HEW  appropriations 
subcommittee.  I  should  like  to  review  with 
him  for  a  few  minutes  certain  Items  In  the 
pending  appropriations  measure 

First,  I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator 
and  his  associates  for  having  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  a  bill  which  Is  $108,900.- 

000  over  sums  appropriated  to  the  Office  of 
Education  over  the  House  allowance.  I  urge 
the  Senator  and  his  colleague  to  be  adamant 
In  conference  committee  to  retain  these  In- 
creases. 

I  particularly  further  wish  to  conunend 
the  committee  for  having  exceeded  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  by  $15.5  million  for  elementary 
and  secondary  educational  activities,  and  by 
$33  8  million  for  Federally  Impacted  areas 
funding,  and  by  $5  million  for  educational 
improvement  for  our  handicapped  I  am 
particularly  grateful  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  his  colleagues  for  hav- 
ing added  $41  million  for  -ntle  III  NDEA 
matching  grants  and  for  having  added.  In 
addition,  $5  million  to  fund  the  supervisory 
services  of  Title  III  of  NDEA 

I  think  It  Is  very  Important  to  stress  In 
the  light  of  the  comments  recently  made  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  that  the  Senate  at  least 
can  point  to  some  areas  where  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  education  has  been  ex- 
ceeded 

Having  said  this.  In  all  candor,  however, 

1  think  we  must  go  to  the  basic  root  prob- 
lem which  faces  every  concerned  citizen  In 
the  field  of  educational  financing,  and  that 
Is  that  the  President,  upon  the  advice  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  has  not  seen  fit 
to  request  funds  which  have  been  authorized 
by  the  Congress  and  by  overwhelming  ma- 
jorities In  the  Senate  As  the  distinguished 
floor  leader  of  the  bill  knows.  I  had  occa- 
sion to  present  to  the  subcommittee  fairly 
detailed  testimony  concerning  the  degree 
to  which  program  after  program  was  under- 
financed In  the  budget  estimates.  The  Ad- 
ministration's requests  In  the  field  of  edu- 
cational financing  were  half  a  loaf  at  best 
and  a  heel  of  the  loaf  In  many  programs. 

Let  me  recapitulate. 

Title  1  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  carries  an  authorization,  of 
about  $3  4  billion  The  Administration  re- 
quest was  in  the  neighborhood  for  this  title 
alone  of  $1J  billion,  roughly.  60  percent. 
half  a  loaf. 

This  despite  the  fact  that  on  a  per  child 
basis  we  have  decreased  the  funding  of  pro- 
grams for  children  who  need  It  most  In  our 
worst  slums  from  $210  per  child  to  about 
$150  per  child.  It  Is  for  this  reason,  that  I 
earnestly  hope  that  the  additional  $137,590.- 


000  provided  for  Title  I  ESEA  programs  can 
be  held  In  conference.  As  I  said  In  my  testi- 
mony: 

"One  of  the  principles  which  has  been  em- 
phasized by  the  Office  of  Education  since  the 
program  was  Initiated  Is  that  there  should 
be  a  substantial  Investment  of  resources  for 
each  child  participating  In  the  program.  This 
point  has  been  emphasized  as  a  means  of 
avoiding  watered-down  and  Ineffective  pro- 
grams. The  history  of  recent  years  is  replete 
with  examples  of  education  programs  which 
have  blossomed  successfully  on  an  experi- 
mental basis  of  adequate  resources  and  then 
faded  quickly  when  the  services  and  re- 
sources were  spread  too  thin  over  the  children 
to  be  served.  It  Is  now  well  established  that 
educationally  deprived  children  require  re- 
sources far  In  excess  of  those  needed  for  the 
average  middle-class  child.  In  recognition  of 
this  principle,  the  authorizing  legislation  was 
based  on  a  principle  of  increasing  the  finan- 
cial resources  available  to  educationally  de- 
prived children.  This  principle  Is  being  dis- 
carded at  the  very  time  that  we  are  beginning 
to  see  positive  signs  of  success  in  our  treat- 
ment of  the  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
children." 

I  regret  that  the  committee  felt  unable 
under  our  student  assistance  programs  of 
Title  II  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  to  provide  more  than  $190  million  even 
though  $225  million  Is  authorized  for  this 
purpose.  I  am  pleased,  however,  that  voca- 
tional work-study  programs  are  to  be  funded 
by  $10  million. 

I  also  commend  the  committee  on  funding 
specifically  the  dissemination  of  Information 
provided  In  Title  VII  of  ESEA,  even  though 

1  would  have  wished  that  more  than  $500 
thousand  could  have  been  allotted  for  this 
purpose. 

Many  of  us  will  regret  that  the  financing 
of  the  Teacher  Corps  was  not  at  a  higher  fig- 
ure than  the  $18.1  million  carried  In  the  bill. 
Senators  will  recall  that  the  authorizing 
language  for  this  splendid  program  was  en- 
acted under  extreme  time  pressures  to  assure 
that  the  program  could  be  maintained  and 
expanded.  A  recent  television  program  dra- 
matically described  the  activities  of  the 
Teacher  Corps  In  one  of  our  great  cities.  The 
dedication  of  the  young  people  participating 
In  that  program  was  apparent  to  all  who 
watched  It.  It  Is  a  great  pity  that  because 
we  win  not  be  appropriating  to  the  limit  of 
the  authorization,  unless  my  amendment  U 
adopted  many  equlvalently  dedicated  young 
men  and  women  will  be  foreclosed  from  pro- 
viding services  to  slum  children. 

I  think  It  significant  In  the  context  of  the 
program  I  have  alluded  to  that  Its  value  was 
such  that  the  older  men  on  the  block  where 
the  school  was  established  quietly  gathered 
to  protect  It  when  It  was  threatened  by 
would-be  arsonists.  I  plead  with  the  Senate 
to  amend  the  section  of  this  bill  to  rettirn  to 
$33  million  budget  request. 

I  turn  now  to  one  of  the  other  disappoint- 
ing aspects  of  the  appropriations  bill  before 
us.  This  la  in  the  realm  of  higher  educa- 
tional activities  and  I  would  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  page  13  of  Report 
469.  Last  year  we  appropriated  $1,176,602,308 
for  higher  educational  activities.  The  Admin- 
istration budget  was  some  $3.4  million  leu 
for  these  activities.  The  House  allowance  was 
a  further  reduction  to  the  figure  which  U 
conUlned  In  the  Senate  bUl  of  $1,168,194,000. 
Yet  the  committee  report  Itself  on  page  13 
states  that  although  the  allowance  for  col- 
lege facilities  construction  grants  represents 
a  decrease  below  the  1967  appropriations,  the 
Department  estimates  that  actual  construc- 
tion wUl  begin  on  1,765  projects  during  1988 
as  compared  to  the  1,155  projects  that  were 
under  construction  at  the  end  of  1967.  Mors 
projects  are  being  constructed  yet  less  Fed- 
eral money  Ls  being  made  available  to  help 
to  meet  the  cost  through  the  up  to  one-third 
matching  grants  and  the  Federal  loan  funds. 
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If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  the 
testimony  before  the  legislative  committee 
Indicated  that  sums  In  the  neighborhood  of 
three  to  four  billion  dollars  will  be  needed 
every  year.  While  this  would  not  all  come 
from  the  Federal  source.  It  was  pointed  out 
to  us  that  It  wsis  becoming  Increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  raise  funds  for  these  necessary  pur- 
poses from  the  private  sector  and  from  reve- 
nues available  from  State  sources. 

I  have  another  comment  that  relates  to 
action  of  the  Senate  committee  In  acquiesc- 
ing In  the  curtailment  of  Title  IV  NDEA 
fellowships.  If  I  am  correct,  the  subcommit- 
tee decreased  by  $10  million  fellowship  funds 
while  making  a  concomitant  Increase  In  $10 
million  In  Junior  and  community  college 
construction  funds.  This  will  curtail  the 
fellowship  program  under  Title  IV  NDEA  by 
a  considerable  number  of  college  teachers. 

I  do  not  want  the  Senator  to  misunder- 
stand me — I  fully  approve  of  Increased  con- 
struction funds  for  the  Junior  and  commu- 
nity college  segment  of  higher  education.  I 
would  have  preferred  to  see  a  far  greater 
Increase  In  all  college  construction,  but  I  am 
happy  that  at  least  one  segment  which  needs 
It  badly  will  have  an  increase.  But  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  fellowship  provisions  which 
have  been  in  the  act  since  1958  and  which 
were  expanded  subsequently,  are  to  be  cur- 
tailed since  this  will  Impair  the  attaliunent 
at  an  early  date  of  an  objective  which  Is 
shared  by  many  of  us,  to  strengthen  our 
graduate  schools  and  to  make  sure  that  they 
are  geographically  distributed  throughout 
our  nation. 

There  Is  one  other  area  which  causes  me 
concern  and  that  is  the  funding  of  pro- 
grams described  on  page  14  of  the  report 
under  the  heading  of  "Library  and  Com- 
munity Services." 

First,  let  me  applaud  the  action  of  the 
subcommittee  In  making  available  $1  mil- 
lion to  the  Library  of  Congress  above  the 
House  allowance  for  the  necessary  catalog- 
ing activities. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  Title  I  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act,  which  provides 
lor  university  extension  and  community 
service  programs,  was  held  to  the  $10  million 
level  of  last  year.  This  Is  a  program  which 
is  of  Immediate  benefit  to  Individuals  In 
communities  of  every  size  throughout  our 
nation.  At  this  point,  I  ask  tinanlmous  con- 
sent that  I  may  Insert  excerpts  from  the 
committee  print  entitled  "Notes  and  Work- 
ing Papers  on  the  Administration  of  Pro- 
grams Authorized  under  PX.  89-320", 
which  gives  a  breakdown  of  the  kinds  of 
projects  that  have  been  funded  In  the  states. 
The  materials  may  be  found  on  pages  15 
through  43,  of  the  committee  print.  I  am 
particularly  proud  of  the  work  that  haa 
been  done  by  Vice  Chancellor  Sherburne 
of  the  Oregon  State  System  of  Higher  Ed- 
ucation under  whose  authority  falls  the 
operation  of  Oregon's  university  extension 
program.  I  regret  that  he  and  his  associates 
In  all  of  our  colleges  and  universities  In 
Oregon  during  this  fiscal  year  will  be  un- 
able to  expand  to  any  extent  the  scope  of 
their  operations  as  the  result  of  the.  In  my 
Judgment,  underfundlng  that  we  are  asked 
to  approve  In  this  bill. 

In  conclusion,  as  far  as  educational  activ- 
ities and  programs  administered  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  are  concerned,  the  bill  be- 
fore us  Is  a  mixed  bag.  There  are  a  number 
of  Increases  which  we  should  hall;  there  are 
decreases  which  I  can  but  deplore.  But  the 
responsibility  for  recommending  to  the  Con- 
gress current  financing  of  programs  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  Is  basically  and  pri- 
marily the  responsibility  of  the  executive 
departments,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  Con- 
gress cannot  be  held  completely  respmnslble 
for  the  underfundlng  of  educational  pro- 
grams If  the  executive  branch  refuses  to  send 
up  adequate  estimates.  In  the  Increases  that 


have  been  made  In  some  of  the  programs,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  shown  that  it 
need  not  feel  Itself  boimd  to  take  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  requests  as  gospel. 

As  one  Senator,  I  am  sorry  that  they  did 
not  demonstrate  by  affirmative  action  this 
Independent  judgment  In  more  areas  but  I 
am  a  realist  enough  to  know  that  It  Is  very 
difficult  to  exceed  to  any  real  degree  the 
dollar  amounts  which  have  behind  them  the 
force  of  the  Biu'eau  of  the  Budget  recom- 
mendations. 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 — Tmjt  I, 
Fiscal  Year  1866 

ALABAUA 

The  authorized  State  agency  in  Alabama 
Is  the  University  of  Alabama,  It  has  approved 
the  following  community  service  projects  to 
be  conducted  by  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Institution  and  Federal  allocation 
Auburn  University: 

Mtinlclpal  recreation  leadership 
conferences   $9,800 

Introduction  to  physical  planning 
for  local  government  officials..     12,820 

Public  administration  seminars 
for  the  range  of  State  and  local 
government  personnel  (In  coop- 
eration with  the  University  of 
Alabama)   26,350 

Counes  for  small  business  opera- 
tors— human     relations,     fiscal 

management,  et  cetera 24,350 

Tuskeegee  Institute: 

Public  health  Instructor  training 
courses 4,909 

Community  planning  seminar  for 
local   leaders 6,137 

Public  administration  seminar  for 

local   leaders 1,760 

University  of  Alabama: 

Leadership  training  for  Isolated 
groups  (aged,  poor,  minorities)     26, 800 

Courses  for  small  business  opera- 
tors— human  relations,  fiscal 
management,  et  cetera  (In  co- 
operation with  Auburn  Univer- 
sity)    24,350 

Public  administration  seminars 
for  the  range  of  State  and  local 
government  personnel  (In  10 
cities  cooperating  with  the  Ala- 
bama Lei^gue  of  Municipalities)     43, 200 

Total  program  allocations 179,466 

Administration  of  State  plan 6,264 

Total    Federal    allocation    to 

State 184.730 


Institution  and  Federal  allocation 
University    of    Alaska:    "Statewide 
radio  series  on  solutions  available 

to  community  problems" $49. 170 

Administration  of  State  plan... 11,812 

Total    Federal    allocation    to 
State   60,982 

ARIZONA 

The  authorized  State  agency  In  Arizona 
Is  the  Arizona  State  Commission  for  Higher 
Education.  It  has  approved  the  following 
community  service  projects  to  be  conducted 
by  Institutions  of  higher  education. 

Institution  and  Federal  Allocation 

Arizona  State  University: 

Institute  for  60  government  offi- 
cials on  Interdepartmental  co- 
operation       $3,468 

Television  broadcasts  of  services 
to  the  aged 22,918 

Conference  on  problems  of  urban- 
ization for  36  selected  officials—    16, 000 

Forum  on  new  possibilities  for 
problem-solving 12,000 

Training  In  responsibilities  for 
new-elected  city  officials 600 


Institution  and  Federal  allocation — Con. 
Arizona  Western  College:    Manage- 
ment training  for  farm  foremen..     $2,  738 
Northern  Arizona  University: 

Workshop  for  home  economics 
teachers    6,333 

Management  instruction  for  gov- 
ernment   leaders 1,065 

Econcsnic  instruction  for  govern- 
ment leaders 1,066 

Management  Instruction  for  non- 
profit organization  leaders 1,  066 

Testing  rehabilitation  for  Indians      8,  476 

Seminar    on     child    neurological 

impairments    2,797 

Language  films  for  Indians 2,926 

University  of  Arizona : 

Workshops  for  lay  leaders  on  com- 
mimity  service 8.666 

Establishment  of  a  nurse- training 
program    21,631 

Workshop  for  local  leaders  In 
formulating  community  goals..       4. 110 

In-service     training     for     elected 

municipal  officials 1,248 

Public    service    seminars    on    the 

value  of  community  planning..       1,  367 

Continuing  education  for  para- 
professionals  In  public  health 
services   14,079 

Total    131,429 

Administrative    costs 6,905 

Total  Federal  allocation 138,334 

ARKANSAS 

The  authorized  State  agency  in  Arkansas 
Is  the  University  of  Arkansas.  It  has  ap- 
proved the  following  community  service 
projects  to  be  conducted  by  Institutions  of 
higher  education. 

Institution   and   Federal  allocation 
University  of  Arkansas.  Fayette vllle: 
Conference  on  Fort  Smith  region 

urban    development $9,000 

Conference  on  Little  Rock  region 

urban    development 32,750 

Westark  Junior  College,  Fort  Smith : 
Program    for    development    of    a 

mass   transportation   system 9,693 

University  of  Arkansas,  Little  Rock.     75, 000 

Total  program,  alloactlons 126,443 

Administrative  costs 21,511 


Total    Federal    allocation    to 

State 147,964 

CAUrORNIA 

The  authorized  State  agency  In  California 
Is  the  Coordinating  Coimcll  for  Higher  Ed- 
ucation, It  has  approved  the  following  com- 
munity service  projects  to  be  conducted  by 
Institutions  of  higher  education. 

Institution  and  Federal  allocation 

California  State  College,  Los 
Angeles :  Demonstration  (pilot) 
program  for  college  and  com- 
munity   involvement $63,997 

Chlco  State  College,  Chlco:  Project 
to  assist  local  governmental  units 
In  the  Implementation  of  new 
programs  for  education,  eco- 
nomics, agriculture 66.236 

College  of  San  Mateo:  An  educa- 
tional television  attack  on  com- 
munity   problems 7,600 

Humboldt  State  College,  Areata: 
A  center  for  land  use  planning 
and  community  service 68,  463 

Los  Angeles  City  Junior  College  Dis- 
trict: Development  of  human  re- 
sources through  the  community 
college 8,460 

Sacramento  State  College:  Continu- 
ing education  for  area  community 
development    specialists 18, 760 

San  Diego  Junior  College:  Prob- 
lems of  senior  citizens 87, 600 
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Institution  and  Federal  allocation— Con. 
San  Fernando  Valley  State  College, 
Northrldge:    Community  develop- 
ment and  training   InaUtute $59,319 

San  PranclBco  SUte  College 

Community       development       and 

training    institute 11.149 

Community  stabilization  through 

educational    innovation 39,986 

UnlTerslty  of  California  at  Berkeley : 
Rural  environment  and  Interrela- 

tlonahlps  with  urban  areas 39.169 

Statewide  programs  on  urban 
planning  In  relation  to  the 
State  planning  office's  State  de- 

Telopment    program 111,355 

University  of  Southern  California; 
Community  relations  seminars. 
behavioral    science    perspectives..     29,599 

Total 535,472 

Administrative    coet 11,498 

Total   allocated   funds 546.970 

COLORADO 

The  authorized  State  agency  In  Colorado 
la  the  Colorado  Commission  on  Higher  Edu- 
cation. It  haa  approved  the  following  com- 
munity service  projects  to  be  conducted  by 
inatltutlons  of  higher  education 

Institutions  and   Federal   allocation 
University   of   Colorado;    Leadership 
training  pilot  projects  in  1  metro- 
politan area  and  1  2d  class  city  to 
be   extended    to   other    conununl- 

tJe. •72.498 

Colorado  State  University  Im- 
proyement  of  local  governmental 
Mrvlces  by  conducting  a  series  of 
educational  conferences  for  gov- 
ernmental personnel  at  all  levels 
on  a  statewide  basis    72.  357 


Institution  and  Federal  allocation — Con. 
Yale  University  A  series  of  confer- 
ences and  consultations  with  pub- 
lic school  systems  In  the  ^eater 
Hartford  area  to  Improve  the  pro- 
gram for  disadvantaged $19,940 


Total  program  .allocations- 
Administration  of  State  plan-.. 


144.  855 

3.000 


Total  Federal  funds  allocated 

to    State-- 147.865 

CONNBCnCDT 

The  authorized  State  agency  In  Connecti- 
cut U  the  Commission  on  Cooperation  with 
Federal  Authorities  In  Matters  Pertaining  to 
Higher  Education.  It  has  approved  the  fol- 
lowing community  service  projects  to  be  con- 
ducted by  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Institution  and  Federal  allocation 
Danbury  State  College     Conferences 
for  local  community   leaders   and 
Government    ofllcers    on    area    re- 

aouTce    development. $6,682 

New  Haren  College  Area  confer- 
ences on  the  pressing  community 

problem* - 8.080 

Fairfield  University ;  Development  of 
cultural  and  recreational  re- 
sources with  governmental  agen- 
das In  the  area 4,756 

Renaaelaer  Polytechnic  Institute;    A 
series    of    conferencae    with    local 
community  and  government  lead- 
ership for  Improved  resource  use.       2,  500 
UnlT«rslty  of  Connecticut 

Conferences  and  consultations  on 
sanitation,  water  pollution,  land 
use;  courses  for  governmental 
ofBclals,   and   wrrUng  with   the 

aged 15,420 

Information  technology  for  the 
management  of  urban  and  sub- 
urban   area     (2-year    project); 

1966    54.363 

1B<J7    49,266 

WUllmantlc  State  College  Confer- 
ences with  local  leadership  on  a 
wide  range  of  community  prob- 
lems    - 2,850 


Institution  and  Federal  allocation — Con, 
Georgetown    University:    Improving 
the  skills  and  effectiveness  of  com- 
munity    leadership $32,250 


Total  program  allocations — 
Administration  of  State  plan 


Total  program  allocations- 
Administration   of  State   plan... 


163.827 
5,000 


Total  Federal  funds  allocated 

to    State    168.827 

DELAWARE 

The  authorized  State  agency  In  Delaware 
Is  the  University  of  Delaware  It  has  ap- 
proved the  following  conimunUy  service  pro- 
jects to  be  conducted  by  Institutions  of 
higher  education. 

Institution  and  Federal  allocation 

Delaware   State   College 

Opportunities   and   services  avail- 
able to  dls.id'.  aritaged  citizens    .  -     $4.  275 

Tr.ilnlng     recreation     leaders     for 

:o-A-l!;c(ime    nelKhborhoods. —      12.586 
Ur.l'er<;ity  of  Delaware 

Program    on    human    relations    In 

family  life 1.500 

Professional    seminar    on    family 

Interaction  and  human  change.        6.  COO 

Continuing  education  program  In 

law   enforcement 3.000 

Professional  development  for 
State  and  metropolitan  police 
administrators    2.500 

Professional  development  for  wel- 

f;ire    workers 2.000 

Leadership  and  communications 
tralnlr.s;  for  neighborhood  cen- 
ter   workers 4.000 

Professional        development        for 

municipal    officials 2.000 

Profe.sslonal  development  for 
municipal  clerks  and  finance 
offli^ers 1,500 

Public  administration  courses  for 

Government   employees 2.000 

Social  work  methodology  for  pub- 
lic   welf.ire    personnel 2.500 

Educational     counseling     services 

for  unempl:Aed  women 8.000 

Management         techniques        for 

municipal    official.'! 30.300 

Information  and  communications 
program  for  State  urban  of- 
ficials      22,456 

Wesley  College: 

Seminar     to     prepare     substitute 

teachers    900 

Conference    on    Information    and 

communications    3.000 


Total   program   allocations. 
.\dmlnlstratlon  of  State  plan 


108.  517 
3.750 


Total     Federal    allocation     to 

State    112,267 

DISTRICT  or  COLUMBIA 

The  authorized  State  agency  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  Is  the  Consortium  of  Universities 
of  the  Metropolitan  Area  It  has  approved  the 
following  community  service  projects  to  be 
conducted  by  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion; 

Institution  and  Federal  allocation 

Consortium  of  Universities:  Con- 
tinuing education  for  the  urban 
public  service $39,000 

Catholic  University:  Allocation  of 
education  technology  to  the  prob- 
lems  of   disadvantaged   youth..    .       9,000 

District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Col- 
lege Institute  in  group  relations 
for  public  officials ..       7,500 

George  Washington  University: 
Training  of  staff  of  public  and  pri- 
vate Institutions  in  problems  of 
children 9,  750 


97,600 
7.500 


Total    Federal    allocation    to 

State 105.000 

FLORroA 

The  authorized  State  agency  In  Florida  Is 
the  State  Board  of  Education  .  .  .  Florida.  It 
has  approved  the  following  community  serv- 
ice projects  to  be  conducted  by  Institutions 
of  higher  education. 

Institution  and  Federal  allocation 
Brevard      Junior      College.      Cocoa: 
Courses  In  citizenship  and  family 

responsibility    $10,000 

Florida   State   University,   Tallahas- 
see 
Field  service  for  graduate  students 

In   urban   planning 35.000 

Employment  training  for  mature 

women    15,000 

Civic    education    for    community 

leaders    

Indian  River  Junior  College,  Fort 
Pierce:  Courses  for  aged  In  em- 
ployment   and    attitudes    towards 

age   

M;irymount  College,  Boca  Raton; 
Encourage    mental    well-being    In 

women     10.350 

University  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables: 

Civic  education  for  adults 45,000 

Pilot  program  In   Cuban  ctilture; 
vocational   refugee  programs  — 
Pilot    program    In    personal    con- 
tinuing education  for  women.. 
University    of    Florida,    Gainesville: 
Educational   experience   in   urban 

planning 18,750 

Service    and    research    center    for 

small   commimltles 

Workshops     and     counseling     for 

senior    citizens 17.025 

University  of  South  Florida.  Tampa; 
Kindergarten-nursery  school 

teacher    training 3.937 

Consumer  education 3,000 


7,  138 


20.000 


661 


3.235 


Total  program  allocation 214.096 

Uncommitted   funds 636 

Administrative  costs 25,000 


Total  Federation  allocation..  239,732 

GEORGIA 

The  authorized  State  agency  In  Georgia  Is 
the  University  of  Georgia.  It  has  approved 
the  following  community  service  projects  to 
be  conducted  by  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Institution  and  Federal  allocation 
Abraham  Baldwin  Agricultural  Col- 
lege; Community  development  for 

community   leaders $3,000 

Armstrong  State  College  of  Savan- 
nah: Professional  development  for 

local  government  personnel 2.703 

Berry  College :  Continuing  education 

for  the  Goose  Valley  area 3,060 

Columbus  College: 

Seminar  In  group  communica- 
tions   1.134 

Improving    Instruction    In    adult 

education   - 2.888 

Georgia  Institute  of  Technology: 
Workshops    for    planning    agency 

personnel    3.280 

Community  workshops  In  Indus- 
trial   development 15,203 

Institute  for  planning  aids 9,4*8 

Instruction  In  the  handling  of  In- 
formation to  supfKirt  commu- 
nity development  programs 16.985 
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iTistitution  and  Federal  allocation — Con. 

Middle  Georgia  College: 

Business  law  for  small  business 
proprietors     $1,093 

Workshop    on    trafiSc    and    safety 

problems  in  middle  Georgia 1,463 

South  Georgia  College:  Seminar  on 

handling  the  social  environment—       2, 625 
West  Georgia  College : 

Workshop  on  Integration  of  public 
facilities    1,154 

Workshop  for  foster  parents 1,872 

Inservlce    education   program   for 

law   enforcement    personnel 2,758 

Counselor  training  programs  for 
community   leaders 4,066 

Course  In  community  develop- 
ment, phase  I 1,404 

Course  In  community  develop- 
ment, phase  II 4,725 

University  of  Georgia: 

Local  government  fiscal  manage- 
ment   courses 32,704 

Local  government  personnel  ad- 
ministration courses 6,  330 

Local  government  supervisory 
methods    course 3,519 

Pilot  project:  Testing  and  Intro- 
ductory community  develop- 
ment courses  In  two  commu- 
nities  4,350 

Workshop    for    community    adult 

education  leaders 5,750 

The  act  of  growing  old — an  Inter- 
disciplinary   course 15,000 

Institute  for  p>ollce  training  of- 
ficers           6,703 

Introductory  course  In  community 
development  In  10  commu- 
nities        28,929 

Total    program   allocations 181,  196 

Administration  of  State  plan 25,000 


Total    Federal     allocation    to 

State    206.196 

GUAM 

The  authorized  State  agency  in  Hawaii  In 
the  State  Department  of  Budget  and  Fi- 
nance. It  has  approved  the  following  com- 
munity service  projects  to  be  conducted  by 
institutions   of   higher   education. 

Institution  and  Federal  allocation 
College  of  Guam: 
Continuing   education   and   com- 
munity service  program  for  the 

Island  of  Guam $25,096 

Administration  of  State  plan 1,606 


Total    Federal    allocation    to 
State   26,702 


The  authorized  State  agency  In  Hawaii  Is 
the  State  department  of  budget  and  fi- 
nance. It  has  approved  the  following  com- 
munity service  projects  to  be  conducted  by 
Institutions  of  higher  education. 

Institution  and  Federal  allocation 

University  of  Hawaii :  1 

In-service     training     project     for 

community    planners $31,500 

Statewide  Hawaii  Lyceum  series. .     13,000 
Statewide    discussions    of    public 

policy  Issues 13,000 

Training  Institutes  for  labor  edu- 
cators         22,510 

Interagency  pilot  projects  to  train 
correctional  personnel 34,500 


Total  program  allocations 114,510 

Administration  of  State  plan 3,000 


Total    Federal    allocation    to 

SUte   117,000 

IDAHO 

The  authorized  State  agency  In  Idaho  Is 
Idaho  State  Commission  for  Higher  Educa- 


tion Facilities.  It  has  approved  the  following 
community  service  projects  to  be  conducted 
by  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Institution  and  Federal  allocation 
Idaho  State  University:  Application 

of  State  study  on  air  transport $36,  000 

University  of  Idaho: 

Conferences  on  land  use  for  com- 
munity leaders 10,  000 

Training  of  community  recreation 

leaders 10,000 

Education  of  youth  counselors  at 

the  community  level 8,000 

Seminars  on  urban  transportation 
problems    for    local    and    State 

officials   8,000 

Establishment    of    Idaho    Safety 
Center  to  provide  constiltation 

services  16,000 

Training  program  in  civic  duties 
for  newly  elected  city  council - 

men  10,000 

Training  program  for  new  county 
commissioners 10,  000 


Total _ —  108, 000 

Administrative  costs 9,  015 


$7,  342 


Total  Federal  allocation 117,015 

ILLINOIS 

The  authorized  State  agency  in  Illinois  is 
the  Illinois  Board  of  Higher  Education.  It 
has  approved  the  following  community  serv- 
ice projects  to  be  conducted  by  institutions 
of  higher  education. 

Institution  and  Federal  allocation 

Barat  College,  Lake  Forest:  Volun- 
teer school  social  worker  training 

program    

Bradley  University,  Peoria: 
Volunteer    social    agency,    board 

member  training  program 

Clergy     human     relations     skills 

training 

Peoria  officials  training  in  munic- 
ipal administration 

Seminar  for  Negro  leadership  in 

Peoria    

niinols  State  University,  Normal: 
Normal/Bloomington    community 

relations  improvement 

Loyola  University,  Chicago:  Semi- 
nars in  urban  problems  for  Chi- 
cago civic  leaders 

Northern  Illinois,  Dekale:  Training 
program — internship    for    Puerto 

Rican  social  workers 

Southern   Illinois   University,    Car- 
bondale: 
Training   program   for   local    tax 

assessors   

Community      services      surveyor 

training    

Workshop  in  human  relations  for 

teachers  and  ministers 

Indigenous  personnel  training  in 

community  action  projects 

Training  program  for  human  rela- 
tions commission  members 

University  of  Chicago :  Workshop  for 
welfare  service  center  personnel.. 
University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana : 
Worksobp  for  university  personnel 

In  community  consultation 

Field  service  for  future  teachers  in 
problem  schools 


3 

945 

3, 

300 

3, 

600 

3, 

300 

9 

322 

22 

034 

18.  752 


10 

416 

5, 

935 

22, 

178 

61, 

974 

11, 

125 

86, 

872 

19, 

020 

72, 

81S 

Total    360.930 

Administrative  costs 9,  803 


Total  Federal  allocation 360.743 

IOWA 

The  authorized  State  agency  in  Iowa  is 
the  State  Bocuxl  of  Regents.  It  has  approved 
the  following  community  service  projects  to 
be  conducted  by  institutions  of  higher  ed- 
ucation. 


Institution  and  Federal  allocation 
Drake  University: 

Workshop  for  neighborhood  lead- 
ership through  communication 
and  group  identification  with 
community  problems $6,840 

Workshop    In    the    techniques    of 

munlclp>al  administration 6,310 

Law  enforcement  seminar 6,435 

Iowa  State  University: 

Short  course  for  social  welfare 
workers  on  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  children 1,567 

State  coordination  center  of  con- 
sumer   education 23,308 

Short  course  for  social  welfare 
workers  on  care  of  family  In 
the  home . 1,213 

Information  dissemination  pro- 
gram for  school  building  and 
planning 

Water  jwllutlon  control  and  sani- 
tation program 

Job  Instruction  training  for  mu- 
nicipal administrative  person- 
nel     

Human  relations  of  management 
for  municipal  administrative 
personnel    

Basic  principles  of  managing  for 
municipal  administrative  per- 
sonnel   

Urban  planning;  administration 
of  plans;  urban  design,  esthetic 

resjxinslblllty    

University  of  Iowa: 

Training  program  for  community 
leaders  and  pversons  on  the  Job 
in  local  governments 31.078 

Development     of     an     Integrated 

series  of  short  police  courses 12,  081 

Community  alcoholism  program 20,  697 

Community  theater  regional  work- 
shops        12,437 

Projected  park  and  recreation  con- 
ference         1. 615 

Therapeutic  recreation  workshop.  960 


7 

876 

6 

491 

1 

470 

1 

470 

1 

470 

7, 

302 

Total  program  allocation 159.520 

Administration  of  State  plan 8,763 


Total    Federal    allocation    to 

State    168,283 

KANSAS 

The  authorized  State  agency  In  Kansas  is 
the  Kansas  Higher  Education  Facilities  Com- 
mission. It  has  approved  the  following  com- 
munity service  projects  to  be  conducted  by 
Institutions  of  higher  education. 

Institution  and  Federal  allocation 
Kansas    State    University,    Manhat- 
tan:   Courses   and   conferences   in 
regional    planning    and    develop- 
ment     $37,386 

University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence: 
Consultation  on  resource  mobili- 
zation,    cultural     programs,     and 

communications 44,236 

Wichita  State  University,  Wichita: 
Conferences  in  government  prob- 
lems, fiscal  problems  of  urbaniza- 
tion, high  school  curriculum,  po- 
lice administration.  and  fire 
science 71.409 


Total    153.030 

Administrative  costs 2,047 


Total  Federal  allocation 156,  077 

KENTUCKY 

The  authorized  State  agency  In  Kentucky 
is  the  University  of  Kentucky.  It  has  ap- 
proved the  following  community  service  proj- 
ects to  be  conducted  by  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

Institution  and  Federal  allocation 
Bellarmlne    College:     Education    in 
civic  affairs  to  Increase  participa- 
tion         $6,554 
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Instttuticm  and  Federal  allocation — Con 
Ea«t«m  Kentucky  State  University. 
Consultant  service  to  15  counties 
to    establish    driver    education 

coiirses    $8,625 

Demonstration  workshop  In  offer- 
ing   and    coordinating    cultural 

affairs    -- 5,568 

Consultant  service  to  21  counties 

to  Increase   recreation   facilities     10,845 
Workshop  to  develop  mitnagement 
•kills    In    local    officials    elected 

and  appointed   4,932 

Pilot  consultant  service  to  6  coun- 
ties to  Improve  cooperation  be- 
tween local  and  State   agencies 

and  civic   groups 10.733 

Lees  Junior  College  Pilot  project  to 
recruit  and  train  social  workers 
MpecUlly  suited  for  Appalachla.  11,103 
Paducata  Junior  College:  Leader- 
ship seminars  on  community  prob- 
lems In  Paducah    .-- 2.457 

University    of    Kentucky    Research 
Foundation : 
Pilot  project  to  develop  and  util- 
ize the  talents  of  older  citizens 
In  solving  community  problems     11.422 
Demonstration    fllm    for    TV    on 

safe  driving  practices -     41.149 

Seminar  workshops,  and  a  publica- 
tion to  foresee  growth  in  Ash- 
land, Ky -.. ---     18,007 

University  of  Louisville: 

Pilot  project  for  education  In 
municipal  government  policy- 
making           6,617 

Workshopw  for  managers  and  per- 
sonnel on  public  recreation 4.  190 

Western  Kentucky  State  University: 
Demonstration  project  for  21 
counties  on  cultural  affairs 18,406 


Total    - 157.607 

Administrative  cost - 20,544 


Total  Federal  allocation 178,  151 

LOUIS  IAN* 

The  authorized  State  agency  In  Louisiana 
Is  the  Louisiana  Commission  on  Extension 
and  Continuing  Education  It  has  approved 
the  following  community  service  projects  Uj 
be  conducted  by  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

Irutitution  and  Federal  allocation 

F.  T.  Nlcholls  State  College:  Hospital 

administration    courses.- 13,600 

Grambllng  College  ;  Family  life  Insti- 
tute* in  prLnclp>al  north  Louisiana 
parlsbes 15,425 

Louisiana    State    University    (Baton 
Rouge)  : 
Workshop  for  school  board  mem- 
bers           7.320 

Series  of  workahope  (7)  In  govern- 
mental leadership  and  manage- 
ment   (Statewide! 53,610 

Northwestern  State  College  Improv- 
ing schoolplant  facilities  and  serv- 
ices for  Natchitoches  Parish  and 
immediate    area 16,900 

Southern  University  (New  Orleans 
branch) :  Community  leadership 
conferences  In  live  target  areas  in 
lower  Income  areas  of  New  Or- 
leans     ---     27,360 

Tulane  University:  Seminars  on 
community  problems  for  estab- 
lished leadership  in  New  Or- 
leans     3.245 

University  of  Southwestern  Louisi- 
ana: Workshops  for  newspaper  re- 
porters on  the  government  and 
community    - --       2,730 

Loyola  University:  Training  of  ele- 
mentary teacher  to  work  with 
modified  Monteesorl  techniques 
With    low    Income    families 31.810 


Institution  arid  Federal  allocation — Con. 
Admlnlartratlon    of    State    plan    (In- 
cluding   $15,570    for    research    on 
community   problems) $24,214 


Total     Federal     allocation     to 

State    -- 186,214 

MAINE 

The  Authorized  State  agency  In  Maine  Is 
the  University  of  Maine.  It  has  approved  the 
followlni?  community  service  projects  to  be 
conducted  by  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Institution  and  Federal  allocation 
Bowdoln  College.  A  2-phase  program 
for     Improved      land      use     along 
Maine's  seacoast:   model  programs 

and  relevant  conferences.    845,900 

U:alverslty  of  Maine  Training  pro- 
gram for  guidance  counselors  In 
schools  and  community  agencies. 
In  coo{)eratlon  with  Aroustook 
State     College     and     St      Francis 

College — 11    programs    69,684 

Westbrook  Junior  College:  Course 
on  "Parent  and  adolescent:  a 
study  In  communication" 3,225 


ToU!     ---    118,809 

AdmlnlstraUve    cost - 6,650 


Total  Federal  allocation 124,459 

blABTLAND 

The  aathorlzed  State  agency  In  Maryland 
Is  the  University  of  Maryland.  It  has  ap- 
proved the  following  community  service 
projects  to  be  conducted  by  Institutions  of 
higher  education 

Institution  and  Federal  allocation 
Allegany  Conmiunlty  College    Cum- 
berland: 

Medical   secretary    training 

Workshop  In  management  tech- 
niques for  county  leaders   — 
Charles  County  Connmunlty  College, 
La  Plata    Regional  rlvlc  educaUon 

program       .  .  — 

Coppln     State     College.     Baltimore 
Conference     for     mutual     under- 
standing,     public     officials,     labor 
and    Industry    heads,    community 

leaders    - 

Essex     Community     College.     E^ssex 
Civic  education   for  problem  solv- 
ing   techniques      20.825 

University      of      Maryland.      College 
Park 

Regional  seminar  of  the  Con- 
stitutional  Convention 63,651 

Leadership  seminars  In  com- 
munity needs,  .structure,  and 
resources — regional    29.316 


•2.534 


12.254 


20.  459 


1 1 . 096 


Total     --    180.135 

Administrative     costs 24.966 


Total    program   allocations - 


162,000 


Federal  allocation  total 185.101 

MASSACHf  SETTS 

The  authorized  State  agency  In  Massachu- 
setts Is  the  Massachusetts  Higher  Education 
Ftu:Ultles  Commission.  It  has  approved  the 
following  community  service  projecu  to  be 
conducted  by  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Institution  and  Federal  allocation 

Babson  Institute  A  15-se88lon  semi- 
nar for  local  urban  redevelopment 
committee  in  eastern  Massachu- 
setts   -- t3.1M 

Boston  University:   A  series  of  con- 
ferences    for     representatives        v 
civic    and    professional    organic, 
tlona,  governmental  agencies  a 
Institution   for   more  effective   re- 
source   allocation 17,008 


Institution  and  Federal  allocation — Con. 
Brldgewater  State  College:  A  series 
of  conferences  and  demonstra- 
tions for  municipal  commissions 
In  relation  to  water  pollution  con- 
trol In  southeastern  Massachu- 
setts        $9,000 

Clark  University:  Conferences  and 
seminars  for  parents  and  teachers 
to  overcome  resistance  to  new 
content    and    methods    in    public 

schools    13,500 

Harvard  University: 

A  series  of  conferences  for  attor- 
neys with  regard  to  mental 
health  Information  by  Harvard 

Medical   School   faculty 21,000 

Experimental  research  project 
with  the  community  serving  as 
a  laboratory  for  relationships 
betwen  race  relations  and  learn- 
ing problems 77.500 

Dean  Junior  College:  4  sets  of  semi- 
nars for  municipal  administrators, 
school  committee  members,  budg- 
etary and  charter  revision  person- 
nel     11,790 

Greenfleld  Community  College: 
Education  of  community  leader- 
ship In  a  semlrural  community-.  9,000 
Lowell  Technological  Institute: 
Seminars  to  increase  the  Impact 
of  technological  resources  to  city 
officers,  teachers,  and  the  busi- 
ness community 22,050 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology: Seminars  for  teachers, 
settlement  workers,  parents  with 
regard  to  motivating  the  disad- 
vantaged to  continue  their  edu- 
cation  5,250 

Northeastern  University: 

Seminars  on  urban  problems  and 
social   change   for  clergy  of  all 

faiths 15,375 

Program  In  alcohol  education  for 
professional,  volunteers,  and 
service  groups  acting  In  a  so- 
cial  service   role 15.000 

North  Shore  Community  College: 
Conferences  with  local  leadership 
on     returning     post-high     school 

population  to  the  labor  market 4.500 

Radcllffe  College:  Conference  for 
women   In    volunteer   agencies   on 

the  process  of  social  change 900 

Springfield  College: 

Course  for  youth  serving  Individ- 
uals, parents,  and  teachers  to 
work  more  effectively  with  dis- 
advantaged   youths 4,148 

PoUce    training.. 3,678 

Tufts  University: 

Demonstration  project  to  Improve 
educational  opportunities  for 
the  disadvantaged  In  an  urban 

area    8,508 

A  yearlong  seminar  for  indigenous 
local  leaders  to  deal  with  prac- 
tical   problems    of    the    urban 

setting 6,375 

University  of  Massachusetts:  The 
application  of  Intercommunity 
problem  solving  means  to  air  and 
water  pollution  by  courses  for 
civil  servants,  workshop  for  edu- 
cators and  consultation  services..  45,000 
Wentworth  Institute:  Conferences 
amd  seminars  for  recruiters  of  po- 
tential employees  from  disadvan- 
taged   areas 6.000 

Total   program   allocations...  229.  lH 
Administration    of    State    plan 2.  163 

Total  Federal  funds  allocated 

to    SUte... 231.274 

kCICHIOAN 

The  authorized  State  agency  In  Michigan 
Is   the    State    Department   of   Education.   It 
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has  approved  the  following  community  serv- 
ices projects  to  be  conducted  by  Institutions 
of  higher  education: 

Institution  and  Federal  allocation 

Michigan  State  University: 
Leadership  conference  for  city  of- 
ficials      $13,436 

Criminal      Justice      in      Michigan 

communities   7,300 

Statewide   race  relations  program 

pilot  project   3,064 

Michigan  Technological   University:       i 
Health     education     program     for      ' 

Upper   Peninsula   ---     26,387 

Northern  Michigan  University: 
Health     education     program     for 

Upper   Peninsula   13,490 

Leadership   training   program   for 

Upper   Peninsula    30,638 

Oakland  University: 
Workshop    on    poverty    for    com- 
munity     --       2,967 

Orientation  to  poverty  program..       3,680 
University  of  Michigan: 
Program  for  community  councils 

on  community  problems 26,267 

Planning  for  urban  renewal  com- 

mlBslons    14,362 

Program  to  combat  adverse  effects 
of    economic    migration     (pilot 

project)     14,110 

Wayne  State  University: 
Demonstration  project  In  library 
facilities        for        southeastern 

Michigan    28,234 

Conferences    and    workshops    for 

police  officials 10,677 

Kalamazoo  College :  Coordination 
program    for    Kalamazoo    County 

officials    13,616 

Madonna  College:  Reading  Improve- 
ment program  for  post-secondary- 

level  adults 7,126 

Marygrove  College :  Community  con- 
ferences     series      for      changing 

minority  neighborhood  groups 5,  000 

University  of  Detroit:  Community 
leaders    seminars    conferences    on 

selected  urban  problems 12,619 

Flint  Community  Junior  College: 
Meeting    the    needs    of    working 

women  and  mature  women 27,069 

Oakland  Community  College : 

Program  for  senior  citizens 18,000 

Youth  opportunities  program 16,000 

ToUl  program  allocation 292,830 

State  plan  administration 8,806 

Total    Federal    allocation    to 

State   301,636 

MINNESOTA 

The  authorized  State  agency  in  Minne- 
sota Is  the  Minnesota  Liaison  and  Facilities 
Commission.  It  has  approved  the  following 
community  service  projects  to  be  conducted 
by  Institutions  of  higher  education. 

Institution  and  Federal  allocation 

Augsburg  College:  Academic  town 
meeting  committee  to  discuss 
community  problems $56,906 

Bemldjl  State  College:  Northern 
Minnesota  leadership  develop- 
ment           2,316 

Mankato  State  College:  Community 
development  In  the  urban  Man- 
kato area 5,460 

Moorehead  State  College:  Develop- 
ment of  a  community  social  serv- 
ice program 8,  162 

St.  John's  University:  Programs  for 
education  of  present  and  future 
community  leaders 26, 0S8 

University  of  Minnesota: 
Governmental     In-servlce     train- 
ing     29,000 


Institution  and  Federal  allocation — Con. 
University  of  Iflnnesota — Continued 
Statewide  coordinated  counseling 

for   women;    operation    second 

chance $23,776 

Impact  of  alternative  choices  of 

urban    development 26,  242 

University  certificate  program  In 

assessing  and  appraisal 8,  276 


Total  program  allocation 185,771 

Administration  of  State  plan 1,407 


Total    Federal    allocation    to 

State 187,  178 

MISSISSIPPI 

The  authorized  State  agency  In  Mississippi 
Is  the  Mississippi  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Institutions  of  Higher  Learning.  It  has  ap- 
proved the  following  community  service 
projects  to  be  conducted  by  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

Institution  and  Federal  allocation 

Jackson  State  College: 

Seminar  for  the  development  of 

community  leaders 

Institute  for  In-Service  Teachers. 
Teacher    Institute    In    Aerospace 

Education    

Teachers    workshop    In    modern 

mathematics  

Guidance     seminar     for     coun- 
selors   

Mississippi    State   University:    Pro- 
grams for  cooperative  community 

development   

University  of  Mississippi: 

Series  of  conferences  of  aging 

Adult    education    Institutes    on 

problem  solving 

University  of  Southern  Mississippi: 
Workshop  and  seminars  for  coun- 
selors on  family  problems 

Improving  community  recreation 
program  In  south  Mississippi 


$5. 
6, 

650 
000 

2, 

220 

3, 

375 

3 

600 

40 

000 

16, 

500 

36, 

289 

9,051 
5,000 


Total  program  allocations 125,  685 

Administration  of  State  plan 9,580 


Total    Federal    allocation    to 

State    135,265 

Missotrai 
The  authorized  State  agency  in  Missouri 
Is  the  Office  of  State  and  Regional  Planning 
and  Community  Development.  It  has  ap- 
proved the  following  community  service  proj- 
ects to  be  conducted  by  inatttutions  of  higher 
education. 

Irutitution  and  Federal  allocation 
Central  Missouri  State  College,  War- 
rensburg:  Conference  of  police  and 
and   law  enforcement  for  police 

and  community $16, 638 

Drury  College,  Springfield: 
College  courses  In  social  sciences 

for  policemen 6,900 

Regional  seminars  In  community 

planning 6,460 

Park  College,  Parkvllle: 
Seminars  In   problems   of  Platte 
County  for  mayors.  Judges,  and 

clerks 600 

Institute  to  assess  role  of  small 
community   In   a   meti'opoUtan 

area   900 

St.  Louis  University: 
Research   on  metropolitan  prob- 
lems;    conferences    with    local 
administrators— emphasis       on 

building  inspection 21,606 

Instruction  for  voluntary  leader- 
ship: board  members;  confer- 
ence on  philanthropy;  urban  de- 
cisionmaking; role  of  clergy 13, 626 

Institutes  in  nurse  administration 
and   pedagogy 9,846 


Institution  and  Federal  allocation — Con. 
University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia: 
Conference    for   local    officials    for 

Improved  awareness  and  skills..  $26,  000 
Conference    on   Federal   programs 
for  small  communities;  training 

In  fiscal  management 11,803 

Conferences  for  local  officials  on 
administration  of  public  works 
and  technical  problems  of  pub- 
lic faculties 9,228 

University  of  Missouri  at  Kansas 
City:  Management  and  planning 
clinics  In  total  administration  for 

communities  of  all  sizes 11,000 

University  of  Missouri  at  Rolla: 
Courses  in  land  use  for  adminis- 
trators of  urban  fringe  communi- 
ties   21.380 

University  of  Missouri  at  St.  Louis: 
Symp>osla  on  public  schools  for 
policy  and  administrative  clien- 
tele         14,387 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis: 
1-year  certificate  training  program 
for  community  leaders  of  disad- 
vantaged       13,743 

Urban  housing  specialist  as  consul- 
tant for  St.  Louis  area 22,  377 

Human  relations  Institute  and  a 
course  on  minority  status  In 
American    life 2,341 

Total    207,123 

Administration    costs 3,500 

Total  Federal  allocation 210,628 

NXB&ASKA 

The  authorized  State  agency  In  Nebraska  is 
the  University  of  Nebraska.  It  has  approved 
the  following  community  service  projects  to 
be  conducted  by  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Institution  and  Federal  allocation 
Kearney  State  College:    Developing 
new  solutions  to  community  prob- 
lems   $8,598 

University  of  Nebraska: 
Training  local  leaders  for  commu- 
nity planning 13,008 

Training  and  consultation  pro- 
gram for  the  development  of 
community  recreation  potentials 

in  southeastern  Nebraska 66,770 

Economic  education  program  for 

Nebraska  communities 46,  000 

University  of  Omaha:  Statewide  law 
enforcement  and  security  seminars 
for  officials 10, 116 

Total  program  allocations 132,492 

Administration  of  State  plan 3,863 

Total    Federal    allocation    to 

State 186,355 

NXW     HAMPSHIRE 

The  authorized  State  agency  in  New  Hamp- 
shire is  the  University  of  New  Hampshire.  It 
has  approved  the  following  community  serv- 
ice projects  to  be  conducted  by  institutions 
of  higher  education. 

Institution  and  Federal  allocation 
Dartmouth: 
Economic  and  community  develop- 
ment   education    through    re- 
corded lectures $25,600 

Community  official  and  leader 
training  in  Improved  commu- 
nity decisionmaking 46,750 

University  of  New  Hampshire: 

Beautlflcatlon   conservation 11,260 

Regional  and  community  develop- 
ment and  economic  growth 
course    4,826 


Total  program  allocations. 


88,325 
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Institution  and  Federal  allocation — Con. 

UBCommlttcd    funds $26,075 

AdmlnlBttatlon  of  Stat*  plan 1.898 


Total    Federal    allocation    to 

State    118.298 

NEW    JEBSET 

The  authorized  State  agency  in  New  Jersey 
la  the  New  Jersey  State  Commission  lor  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act.  It  has  ap- 
proved the  following  community  service  proj- 
ecta  to  be  conducted  by  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

Institution  and  Federal  allocation 

Fairlelgh  Dickinson  University; 

Volunteers  and  governmental 
corps   projects 820 

Program  to  upgrade  the  knowledge 
among  health  workers  concern- 
ing special  and  environmental 
impact  on  health 

Pollution  control  education,  air 
and  water 

Leadership    training    program    for 

community    recreation 

Middlesex  County  College     To  pro- 
vide employment  opportunities 

Montclalr     State     College:      Health. 

adult  education,  and  aging _     4.3  587 

Newark  College  of  Engineering 

Upgrading  government  personnel.       4.500 

Water  supply  a.id  pollution  con- 
trol    -     12,000 

Rutgers  State  University 

Improved  government  personnel.  . 

Community  problem  of  the  aging. 

Municipal,  air  and  water  resources 
managemen  t 55.  000 

Community  problem  of  unemploy 
ment 


000 


21.  150 


33. 210 


14.835 


7,  695 


35,000 
3  433 


Total  program  allocations. 
Administration  of  State  plan 


11  400 

261.810 
3.000 


Total    Federal     allocation    to 

State 264.810 

NrW  MKZICO 

The  authorized  State  agency  In  New  Mexi- 
co la  the  University  of  New  Mexico.  It  has 
approved  the  following  community  service 
projects  to  be  conducted  by  Institutions  of 
higher  education : 

InttitiUion  and  Federal  allocation 
The  University  of  New  Mexico  In  co- 
operation with  Eastern  New 
Mexico  University.  Highlands 
University.  New  Mexico  Inatl- 
tut«  of  M.nlng  &  Technology. 
N*w  Mexico  State  University, 
University  of  Albuquerque,  Unl- 
varalty  of  Santa  Pe.  Western  New 
Mexico  University. 

Conferences  for  public  ofBclals  and 
commimlty  leaders  on  poverty, 
housing  and  youth  opportunl- 
tlM •43.867 

Orientation  and  training  of  local 

government    offlclals 44,000 

Program  on  the  gtlmuU  and  ob- 
stacle to  economic  growth 21,625 


Total    program   allocations 106,392 

Administration  of  State  plan 16,761 


Total     Federal 
SUte    


allocation    to 


.- 125,053 

NEW    TOSK 

The  authorized  SUte  agency  ;n  New  York 
U  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Unlveraltjr  of 
the  State  of  New  York  It  hag  approved  the 
following  community  service  project*  to  be 
conducted  by  instUuUoas  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 


Institution  and  Federal  allocation 

Bank  Street  College  )f  Education 
New  York  City  'Crisis  Films"  on 
Adolescence   .- $30,747 

Barnard    College.    New    York    City 
Workshop  for  community  service 
for   women -      15,000 

City  University  of  New  York.  New 
York  City  C'mmunlty  College: 
Training  program  for  department 
of  buildings 49,  527 

Columbia  University.  New  York 
City:  Intergroup  relations  train- 
ing m  community  service 35.  000 

Speakers'     bureau     on    drug     use 
(College   of   Pharmacy! 30.000 

Cornell  University.  Ithaca.  Program 
for  government-employer-em- 
ployee   cooperation 67,030 

Fordham  University,  New  York  City: 
Leadership  in  perrellrement  pro- 
grams  19,  604 

Hofstra  University,  Hempstead: 
Community  agency  research  train- 
ing for  women    .- 24,336 

Hunter  College,  City  University  of 
New  York:  Seminars  on  com- 
munity service  and  community 
government   10.000 

Mount  St.  Mary  College.  Newburgh: 
Seminar  on  human  relati  ms  for 
community  agencle-s ..      10.000 

New  School  for  Social  Research.  New 
York    City       Demonstration    pro- 
gram for  borough  planning  boards       6,  290 
TV  film  series  on  city  government     17,  410 

New  York  University,  New  Y'ork 
City:    Seminars    m   civil    liberties 

and    civil    disobedience.- 19,928 

CUss    In    consumer    problems    for 
disadvantaged   28,455 

Pratt  Institute.  Brooklyn  Leader- 
ship training  for  Brooklyn  civic 
leaders 15,000 

State  University  of  New  York  at  Al- 
bany Seminar  for  government, 
labor,  and  Industry  In  urban  prob- 
lems    5,000 

State  University  of  New  York  at  Buf- 
falo Center  for  leadership  train- 
ing and  planning  for  Niagara  fron- 
tier   30,  000 

State  University  of  New  York  Agri- 
cultural tc  Technical  College  at 
CoblesklU:  Workshop  In  manage- 
ment   skills 3.475 

State  University  of  New  York  Agri- 
cultural &  Technical  College  at 
Parmlngdale  Community  work- 
shops for  elderly  and  mature 
women 12,000 

Suffolk  County  Community  Col- 
lege. Seldon  Program  in  higher 
education  for  Negro  youth.    .....      14.  748 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse 

Political  science  course  for  urban 

offlclals    ...    25,000 

Seminar   on   county   problems   for 

officials  and  citizens  58.000 

Westchester  Community  College. 
Valhalla  Program  for  assix'late's 
degree  In  fire  science 8.000 


Total 534.550 

Administrative  costs 7,  399 


Total  Federal  allocation .   541 ,  949 

.NOBTH    CAROLINA 

The  authorized  State  agency  In  North 
Carolina  Is  the  North  Carolina  Board  of 
Higher  Education 

/nsfittition    and   Federal  allocation 
Agricultural    k    Technical    College: 
Tralnln?   lay   leaders   of   economi- 
cally depressed  communities $6,132 


Inttitution  and  Federal  allocation — Con. 
East  Carolina  College:   Employment 

and  Job  training  information $26,395 

North  Carolina  State  University: 

Community  service  center 32,  805 

Professional  counseling  center 13.130 

Orientation     to     job     opportuni- 
ties          12.020 

Education  of  recreation  leaders..     11.610 
Police    science     general     curricu- 
lum        --      15,451 

Prison  emigrant  counseling  serv- 
ice            8,993 

Rockingham     Community     College: 
Public    health    improvement    pro- 
gram          11, 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill: 

Radio  seminars  for  physicians 1 

Community    problem-solving    in- 
formation          29,314 

Summer    teacher   institutes 15.730 

Education  for  recreational  person- 
nel     

University       of       North       Carolina. 
Greensboro     Workshop   for   Inter- 
group relations 


781 


COO 


4.400 


6.070 


Total  Program  Allocations 194.851 

.A.dmlnlstratlve    costs 7.500 

Uncommitted    funds. 17,695 


Total     Federal     allocation     to 
State    220.046 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

The  authorized  State  agency  In  North  Da- 
kota Ls  the  North  DakoU  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Commission.  It  has  approved  the 
following  community  service  projects  to  be 
conducted  by  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 


Institution  and  Federal  allocat 
University  of  North  Dakota: 

Continuing  legal  education 

Business  management  for  homes 
for    aged 

Continuing  public  administration 
(cooperative  program:  North 
Dakota  State  University  and 
University  of  North  Dakota) 

Inventory  and  identification  of  so- 
lutions to  problems  of  youth 
(sponsored  by  University  of 
North  Dakota  in  cooperation 
with  other  Institutions  of  higher 

education  in  North  Dakota) 

North  Dakota  State  University: 

Extension  program  in  pharmacy 
for  hocpiial  and  nursing  home 
pharmacists 

Special  course  program  In  basic 
business    management 

Special  program  macroeconomlsts. 

Statewide  seminar  program  in  hu- 
man   development    (family   and 

individual  development) 

Assumption  College:  Seminar  pro- 
gram in  historical  and  political 

development    

Bismarck  Junior  College:  Uniform 
and  commercial  code  Instruc- 
tion ( In  cooperation  with  other 
institutions  and  professional  or- 
ganizations)      

Dickinson  State:  Institute  In  crea- 
tive problem  solving 

Total  program  allocations 

Administration  of  State  plan 


Total    Federal 
State    


allocation    to 


ion 

$22.  500 
11,250 

30,000 


7,500 


7,500 

7,500 
3,000 


2.400 

4.500 

9,375 

5,000 

110,525 
5,550 

116,075 


OHIO 

The  authorized  State  agency  In  Ohio  Is  the 
Ohio  Board  of  Regents.  It  has  approved  the 
following  community  service  projects  to  be 


I 
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conducted  by  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Institution  and  Federal  allocation 
Case  Institute  of  Technology:   Sta- 
tistical analysis  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency  in   Cleveland,   to   Improve 

planning $12,295 

Cleveland  State  University:  In- 
stitutes on  the  sociological  and 
psychological    aspects    of    housing 

problems  for  housing  offilcials 3,  850 

Cuyahoga  Community  College:  A 
voatlonal  and  educational  counsel- 
ing and  referral  center  for  mature 

women 32,535 

Kent  State  University: 
A     lecture-workshop     series     for 
senior    level    officials    In    public 

and  private  transit  agencies 16,420 

Research  project  and  conferences 
on    land    use    in    urban    fringe 

areas    25,563 

Ohio  State  University: 
A  clinic  on   air  and  water  pollu- 
tion for  municipal  officials 21,564 

Instructor  training  project  for  In- 
structors   of    water    and    waste 

water  plant  operation 2,  925 

Workshops  for  officials  and  attor- 
neys on  new  zoning  techniques.       2,  590 
Management  development  project 
for  high-level  state  administra- 
tors       62,550 

Ohio  University: 
A  mayors'  conference  for  54  may- 
ors on  community  problems 4,831 

A  5-county  planning  education 
program    for    Ohio    Appalachla 

communities   21.802 

University  of  Akron: 
A    training    conference    for    sub- 
professional  social  workers 5,864 

A  seminar  of  offlclals  to  Improve 

Intcr.igency   cooperation    10,223 

University  of  Cincinnati:  A  census 
tract    data    center    to    improve 

community   information   24,  192 

University  of  Dayton :  A  consumer 
education  program  for  the  dis- 
advantaged           8,658 

Western  Reserve  University:  A  train- 
ing and  recruiting  project  to  de- 
velop probation  officers 48,296 

Wittenberg  University:  A  manage- 
ment development  project  for 
community  service  agencies 33,  593 

JOINTLY    SPONSORED   PROJECTS 

Antioch  College.  Central  State, 
University  of  Dayton,  Wright 
State: 

An  tnservlce  training  project  for 
nursing  home  directors  and 
managers    8,124 

Pilot  training  project  for  Juvenile 

delinquency   social    workers 3,292 


Total    344,167 

Aciniinistrative  costs 6,856 


Tot.il   Federal   allocation 351,023 

OKLAHOMA 

The  authorized  State  agency  In  Oklahoma 
Is  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  It  has  ap- 
proved the  following  community  service 
projects  to  be  conducted  by  institutions  of 
higher   education. 

Institution  and  Federal  allocation 
Cameron   Junior  College:    Seminars 
on  transportation,  mental  health, 

and  youth  opportunities $6,775 

Connors  State  Agricultural  College: 
Seminars   for  community  officials 

and  laymen  on  public  health..       1,960 
Leadership  education  for  commu- 
nity recreation  officials 1.B50 


Institution  and  Federal  allocation — Con. 

The  El  Reno  College: 

Courses  and  seminars  on  art  as  a 
means  of  recreation  at  El  Reno, 
Okla $1,  500 

Courses  and  seminars  on  art  as  a 
means  of  recreation  at  Yukon, 

Okla 1,500 

Leadership  education  In  munici- 
pal, county,  and  State  govern- 
ment In  El  Reno,  Okla 3,  250 

Leadership  education  In  munici- 
pal, county,  and  State  govern- 
ment In  Yukon,   Okla 3,250 

Murray   State   Agriculture    College: 

Cooperation,  government  agencies.       6, 100 
Northeastern  State  College: 

Leadership  education  on  long- 
range  planning  for  community 

growth    3,300 

Leadership  education  on  discover- 
ing community  resources 3,300 

Northern  Oklahoma  Junior  College: 
Adult  education  courses  on  men- 
tal health  for  Blackwell,  Okla..       3,283 
Adult  education  courses  on  men- 
tal health  for  Blackwell,  Okla..       3,283 
Northwestern  State  College: 

Community  education  to  Increase 
participation  In  public  recrea- 
tion in  Waynoka.  Okla 2,  000 

Community  education  to  Increase 
participation  In  public  recrea- 
tion In  Alva,  Okla 2,000 

Panhandle  A.  &  M.  College : 

Training  project  for  youth  oppor- 
tunity leadership  In   Goodwell, 

Okla 1,200 

Training  project  for  youth  oppor- 
tunity   leadership    in    Guymon, 

Okla 1,200 

Potean  Community  College:  Train- 
ing  project   for   health,   medical, 

and  paramedical  personnel 3,000 

Sayre  Junior  College:  Leadership 
education  for  public  recreation  de- 
velopment         1.500 

Southeastern  State  College:  Leader- 
ship    education     In     community 

housing  needs 6,400 

Southwestern  State  College: 

Community  education  In  the  na- 
ture  and   origin  of  poverty   in 

Contor,   Okla 3,575 

Community  education  in  the  na- 
ture  and   origin   of   poverty   in 

Clinton,    Okla 3,575 

The  University  of  Oklahoma:  Regu- 
lar seminars  for  specialists  and 
community  leaders  In  community 

problems 12,858 

Northeastern  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.: 
College   and   civic   conference   on 

community  recreation  facilities.       2,  658 
Touth       opportunity       discovery 
group 2,658 


JOINTLY    SPONSORED    PROJECTS 

Education    for    municipal    employ- 
ment     21,000 


Central  State  College 

Langston  University 

Oklahoma  City  University 

Oklahoma  State  University 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Community  education  for  better 
understanding  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment     


4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
5,000 


9.000 


Central   State   College 

Langston  University 

Oklahoma  City  University.. 
Oklahoma  State  University- 
University  of  Oklahoma 


800 
800 
800 
800 


1,800 


JOINTLY  SPONSORED  PROJECTS COhtlUUed 

Oklahoma  State  University: 

Professors   for  the   city  of  Tulsa, 

Okla   $25,799 


Project    1 5,733 

Project    2 5,733 

Project    3 14,333 

Total   program   allocations 135,864 

Administration  of  State  plan 25,000 


Total    Federal    allocation    to 

State    160,864 

OREGON 

The  authorized  State  agency  in  Oregon  is 
the  Educational  Coordinating  Council.  It 
has  approved  the  following  community  serv- 
ice projects  to  be  conducted  by  institutions 
of  higher  education: 

Institution  and  Federal  allocation 

Eastern  Oregon  College  (La  Grande)  : 
School  board  conferences  on  fi- 
nance,   organization,    curriculum, 

and  personnel $5,905 

Oregon  State  University  (Corvallis)  : 
Action    programs   for    small    town 

local    leadership 35,656 

Portland  State  College: 

Program   in  community  planning 

for  mental  health 20,  209 

Urban   studies    center   for   overall 

planning  and  communication.  _     23,472 
University    of    Oregon    (Eugene)  : 
Community  field  service  training 
program  for  future  community 

leaders 24,000 

Civic  training  for  newly  elected 
mayors,  councUmen.  and  com- 
missioners In  Oregon 10,009 

Development  and  distribution  of 
comprehensive  annotated  bibli- 
ography of  community  problems 

in  Oregon 7,476 

University  of  Oregon — Oregon  State 
University — Portland  State:  Con- 
ferences in  urban  planning  for 
planning  commissioners 8.022 


Total  program  allocations 139.749 

Administration  of  State  plan 6,  746 


Total  Federal  funds  allocated 

to  State 146,  495 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The  authorized  State  agency  in  Pennsyl- 
vania Is  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. It  has  approved  the  following  commu- 
nity service  projects  to  be  conducted  by  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education: 

Institution  and  Federal  allocation 
Pennsylvania  State  University: 

Development  for  urban  planners..  $26,  250 
Seminars  for   trade   lu-ban   mem- 
bers         30,426 

Develop  videotapes  on  school-com- 
munity  relations 22,500 

Agriculture  extension   courses  for 

agriculture    teachers 7,962 

Off-farm     business     management 

courses  for  agriculture  teachers.       7,  082 
■Wilkes  College: 

Seminars     for     county     planning 

commissioners 1,275 

Seminars   on   municipal   purchas- 
ing           1,350 

Lectures  on  community  and  gov- 
ernmental development 3,750 

Improvement  of  local  communica- 
tions         2,902 

Temple  University:  Development  of 
better  services  for  disadvantaged 

groups    47,670 

Lycoming  College:  Courses  for  social 

welfare    workers 3,750 
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Institution  and  Federal  allocation — Con. 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology: 

Reacarch  on  local  transportation..  $30.  400 
Cojnmunlty    development    courses 

for  civil  engineers 23.274 

Seminars  for  high  school  coun- 
selors          6.140 

PMC  Colleges    Counseling  local  gov- 
ernment offlcl&ls  on  urban  affairs.     10.  886 
Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania: 

Seminars  for  labor  leaders 6.675 

Immaculate  College:  Extension  edu- 
cation    courses     for     low-Income 

people    3.718 

Oumon  College . 
neeearch  and  consultation  on  land 

use  and  housing 6,396 

Research  for  the  improvement  of 
the  local  administrative  sys- 
tem   -     10.376 

La  Salle  OoUege:  On-c&mpua  train- 
ing In  conununlty  development 4.  500 

UnlTerslty  of  Pittsburgh: 

Survey  for  the  Improvement  of  In- 
formation     and      oommuntca- 

tlons  - 7.273 

Courses  to  Increase  competence  of 
local    officials    In    dealint^    with 

emergency  problems 12,710 

Ooiuraes  on  health  and  welfare  for 

•odal  welfare  executives 37,708 

Development  of  criteria  for  use  In 
the  selection    and    training   for 

municipal   p>ollce  ofOcers 32.724 

University  of  Pittsburgh  School  of 
Pharmacy :  Seminars  for  personnel 

In  the  health  profession 3.453 

Bucka  County  Community  College: 
Workshops  for  teachers  of  retarded 

chUdren 3.750 

OUrlon  State  College:  Data  collec- 
tion to  Improve  lOLformatton  and 

eotnmunlcatlon 39,7S1 

Cbeyey  State  College:  Development 
of  methods  for  providing  commu- 
nity service  through  means  other 
than  course  offering 9.  OOO 

Total  program  allocations 372.450 

Administration  of  State  plan 11.738 


Total    Federal    allocation    to 

Stote    384.188 

SHOOK   ISLAND 

The  authorized  State  agency  In  Rhode  Is- 
land Is  the  University  of  Rhode  Island.  It 
has  approved  the  following  community  serv- 
ice projects  to  be  conducted  by  Institutions 
of  higher  education. 

Institution  and  Federal  allocation 

University  of  Rhode  Island : 

Adult  education  program  In  com- 
munity problem  solving $56,778 

Training   Program    for    Municipal 

Leaden    48.000 

Bryant  College.  Providence  College. 
Rhode  Island  College '  Training 
Program  in  Adult  EJducatlon...      16,629 


Total   program   allocations. 
Administration  of  State  plan 


121.407 
I. 000 


Total    Federal    allocation    to 
State    122.407 

SOOTH    CAROUNA 

The  authorized  State  agency  In  South 
Carolina  is  the  State  Budget  and  Control 
Board.  It  has  approved  the  following  com- 
munity service  projects  to  be  conducted  by 
Institutions  of  higher  education. 

Institution  and  Federal  allocation 
Benedict  College:  Program  to  relieve 
ertttcal    shortage    of    recreational 
leaders  for   afterschool   programs 
bB  culturally  deprived  areas $8.  416 


Institution  and  Federal  allocation — Con. 
Purman  University     Collegiate  edu- 
cational service  corps  for  work  In 

community    development $8,384 

University  of  South  Carolina: 

Community  leadership  develop- 
ment for  neighborhood  settle- 
ment  houses      3.866 

Child    development    program    for 

preschoolers  In  slum  areas 31.389 

Educational  program  In  local  re- 
sources and  community  devel- 
opment         36,320 

Program  for  community  leaders  In 
problems  of  economic  develop- 
ment, and  housing  and  trans- 
portation   problems-- 73.893 

Training  program  for  community 

action  among  city  leadership —     16,300 
Leadership    conference    on    prob- 
lems   and    prospects    for    adult 
education  In  South  Carolina —       2.000 


Total   program  allocation  . 
Administrative    cost 


..   169.467 
2.906 


Institution  arui  Federal  allocation — Con. 
University  of  Tennessee — Continued 

Econocnlc  education  In  low-In- 
come families -     $7,500 

Cooperative  continuing  education 
for  public  health  In  medicine, 
dentistry,  pharmacy,  and  nurs- 
ing (Jointly  with  Vanderbllt 
Medical  School,  Meharry  Medi- 
cal College,  and  the  university 
research  center  and  hospital)  —     15.  000 

Public    dental    health    education 

by    television 9,000 

Field  consultation  with  oflSclals 
solving  urban  and  suburban 
problems    -- 18.760 


Total    Federal    allocations    to 

State    162.373 

TENNESSES 

The  authorized  Stete  agency  In  Tennessee 
Is  the  University  of  Tennessee.  It  has  ap- 
proved the  following  community  service 
projects  to  be  conducted; 

Institution  and  Federal  allocation 

Austin  Peay  State  College: 

A     pilot     county-city     leadership 

conference    $1,875 

A    pilot    business    and    economic 

forum    1.200 

Bethel  College:  Leadership  educa- 
tion in  economic  development  and 

needs   6,  760 

East  Tennessee  State  University: 
Leadership  education  In  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  east  Ten- 
nessee, western  North  Carolina. 

and  southwestern  Virginia 2,979 

Training  course  In  ewlmmlng  pool 

sanitation 1.340 

Workshop  for  specialists  In  the 
rehabilitation     of     multlhandi- 

capped  children 1.376 

Knosvllle  College:  A  course  to  de- 
velop leadership  skills 6,260 

Lambuth  College  A  project  to  de- 
velop a  county  family  services  bu- 
reau          5.600 

Lemoyne  College:  A  continuing  race 

relations  conference -       1,876 

Meharry  Medical  College:  An  Insti- 
tute on   pharmacological   therapy 

for  rural  physicians 4.658 

Memphis  State  University: 

An  Institute  of  urban  develop- 
ment, education  and  training  to 

meet  community  problems 5.438 

Training  and   Instruction  for  law 

enforcement  officials 6.260 

Southwestern  College  of  Memphis: 
Leadership  education  In  local  gov- 
ernment     ---       2,250 

Tennessee  Technological  University: 
Public   education   In  sanitary  en- 
vironments            2,700 

An  engineering  counseling  service 
for  Industries  and  communi- 
ties     5.175 

Unl'.-erslty  of  Tennessee: 

1  Coordlnatlnsj  I  demonstration  re- 
search project  on  the  identifica- 
tion  of   community    needs .     26.350 

(Coordinating!  training  In  re- 
sponsibilities for  schcxjl  board 
members  throughout  Tennes- 
see     45.760 


Total   program  allocations 175,866 

Administration  of  State  plan 18,088 


Total  Federal  fxinds  allocated 

to  State 193,954 

TEXAS 

The  authorized  State  agency  in  Texas  U 
the  Coordinating  Board,  Texas  College  and 
University  System.  It  has  approved  the  fol- 
lowing community  service  projects  to  be  con- 
ducted by  Institutions  of  higher  education. 

Institution  and  Federal  allocation 

Baylor  University: 

Establishment  of  legal  services  for 
the  poor  In  McLennan  County 
area    

Preparation    of    teachers    of    the 

functionally  illiterate 

North  Texas  State  University: 

Joint  university  center  for  com- 
munity service 

Seminars  In  public  administration 

and  urban  affairs 

Southern  Methodist  University: 

Urban  and  regional  planning  sem- 
inar     

The     metrojxjlltan     problem — an 

urban   policy   seminar 

Texas  A.  &  M.  University; 

Community  services  program  In 
transportation    

Community   service   seminars 

Education  In  local  law  enforce- 
ment     

Eklucatlonal  programs  for  youths 

in  correctional  Institutions 

Texas  Christian  University: 

Institutional  appraisal  and  analy- 
sis of  community  needs 

Seminars  on  utilization  of  govern- 
mental programs  for  community 

development    

Texas  Woman's  University: 

Consultative  services  to  social 
welfare  agencies  in  the  Dallas- 
Fort  Worth  metropolitan  area. 

Community  service  and  continu- 
ing education  program  In  nurs- 
ing     

Texas  Technological  College:  A  pilot 

program  for  urban  parks  in  metro- 
politan   communities 

University    of    Houston:     Workshop 

for  executive  personnel  In  city  and 

county  governments — 

University  of  Texas: 

Executive  development  short 
courses  for  urban  and  regional 
planning    officers 

Professional  development  training 
of  urban  administrators  and 
community    leaders -. 

Community  employee  training — 


$1. 

245 

8. 

333 

37, 

500 

9. 

410 

3. 

375 

5. 

025 

38. 

084 

20. 

100 

20 

100 

53, 

901 

7 

938 

8 

373 

5,083 

5.676 

31 

855 

15 

000 

15.  791 


17.454 
8.800 


Total  committed  funds 313.043 

Uncommitted    funds 18.916 

Administrative  costs.-- 25,000 


Total  Federal  allocation 356,959 
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tTTAH  I 

The  authorized  State  agency  In  Utah  is 
the  Utah  Coordinating  Council  of  Higher 
Education.  It  has  approved  the  following 
community  service  projects  to  be  conducted 
by  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Institution  and  Federal  allocation 


University  of  Utah : 

Study  of  college  and  university  ex- 
tension services  In  relation  to 
State  needs 

Data  compiling  on  student  abili- 
ties, educational  services,  and 
occupational  sp>ecialtie8  In  the 
State    

Conventions  of  faculty  and  offi- 
cials, dealing  with  municipal 
government  problem  analysis 
and  solution 

Seminars  for  selected  communi- 
ties In  leadership  training,  prob- 
lem identification,  citizen  In- 
volvement,   planning 

Training  for  planning  officials  and 
board    members 

Instruction  for  newly  elected  offi- 
cials concerning  legal,  intergov- 
ernmental, and  social  frame- 
works   

Documentary  films  on  community 
problems    

Conferences  on  resource  alloca- 
tion    

Conferences  on  land  use 

Utah  State  University:  Training  for 

leadership  training,  administered 

to  community  resource  develop- 
ment councils 

Weber  State  College :  Course  work  in 

Job  skills  for  municipal  officials.. 


I 


$7.  343 


15,  682 


11,260 


11. 

250 

7. 

500 

9, 

225 

9. 

000 

2 

1 

260 
600 

14.626 

18, 

000 

Total 107,  426 

Administrative    costs 16,639 


Total  Federal  allocation 124,  064 

VERMONT 

The  authorized  State  agency  In  Vermont 
Is  the  University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agri- 
cultural College.  It  has  approved  the  follow- 
ing community  service  projects  to  be  con- 
ducted by  Institutions  of  higher  education. 

Institution  and  Federal  allocation 

Ckxldard  College:  Cooperative  com-     | 
munity  service  programs  to  attack 
community      development     prob- 
lems   $14,605 

University  of  Vermont: 
Urban     specialist     In     Burington 
community  to  attack  problems 
in  housing,   health,  rehabilita- 
tion    and     others     related     to 

poverty    14,097 

Assistance  to  the  greater  Burling- 
ton community  in  expanding 
opportunities  for  disadvantaged 

youth 14,093 

Improvement  of  community 
health  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities through  a  program  in 

institutional    administration 9, 184 

The  use  of  two-way  television  for 
community  service  and  continu- 
ing education  programs 31,  600 

Expansion  of  community  health 
service  through  continuing  edu- 
cation for  the  registered  profes- 
sional nurse 8,261 

A  program  to  enlighten  communi- 
ties In  the  effective  use  of  educa- 
tional television  for  community 
enrichment    16, 582 


Total   program   allocations 100.333 

Administration  of  State  plan 9, 573 


VIBGIN  ISLANDS 

The  authorized  territorial  agency  In  the 
Virgin  Islands  Is  the  College  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. It  has  approved  the  following  com- 
mimlty  service  projects  to  be  conducted  by 
Institutions  of  higher  education. 

Institution   and   Federal  allocation 

College  of  the  Virgin  Islands: 
Community    development    confer- 
ences for  community  leaders $9, 354 

Seminar  on  human  relations  and 

poverty  6,300 

Commiinlty    leaders    seminar     on 

poverty  9,450 


Total  program  allocations 25, 104 

Administration  of  territorial  plan 900 


Total    Federal    allocation    to 

State    — 100,794 


Total  Federal  allocation  to  ter- 
ritorial  plan 26,004 

vnoiNiA 
The  authorized  State  agency  In  Virginia  is 
the  Univenity  of  Virginia.  It  has  approved 
the  following  community  service  projects  to 
be  conducted  by  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Institution  and  Federal  allocation 

College  of  William  and  Mary,  Wil- 
liamsburg:   Training    for    school 
guidance  counselors,  and  teachers-     $9,  093 
Ferrum  Junior  College,  Perrum:  In- 
struction for  recreational  leaders.      7, 860 
Hampton  Institute,  Hampton : 

Seminar    for    part-time    welfare 

personnel  6,  793 

Training  of  practical   nvirses  for 

social  work 5,  766 

Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Rich- 
mond: 
Video-tapes — medical      education 

for  hospitals  and  community..     16,000 
Physician  continuing  education  in 

problems  of  disadvantaged 7,  600 

Richmond     Professional     Institute, 
Richmond: 
Workshop  In  human  relations  for 
subprofesBlonal  recreation  lead- 
ers         6. 786 

Telecasts  for  teachers  of  problem 

children 9,000 

University  of  Richmond,  Richmond : 
Workshop  for  higher  education- 
community  service  planning 8,931 

University  of  Virginia,  Charlottes- 
ville: 
Continuing  education  for  <q>thal- 

mologists    -       7.067 

Continuing  education  for  medical 

personnel   22,600 

Workshop  in  "recreation  for  the 

handicapped  child" 1,861 

Virginia       Polytechnic       Institute, 
Blacksburg.  Va. : 
Civic  workshop  for  neighborhood 
workers;   problem  solving  sem- 
inar for  community  leaders 13,500 

Continuing    education    in    home 

economics    20, 156 

Virginia  State  CoUege,  Petersburg: 
Consultation  in  himian  rela- 
tions and  development 19, 600 

Virginia  State  College,  Norfolk:  So- 
cial action  experience  for  wel- 
fare cUentele 23,194 

Virginia  Union  University,  Rich- 
mond: Education  in  Federal 
programs  for  disadvantaged —     18,468 

Total   201,964 

Administrative  costs 6,048 

Total  Federal  allocation 208,002 

WASHINGTON 

The  authorized  State  agency  in  Washing- 
ton is  the  Deptutment  of  Commerce  and 
Economic  Development.  It  has  approved  the 
following  service  projects  to  be  conducted 
by  institutions  of  higher  education. 


Institution   and   Federal   allocation 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle: 
Inservlce    training    for    city    offi- 
cials       $6,479 

Conference    to   review   the   prob- 
lem   of    legal    counsel    for    the 

Indigent   

Citizens  conference  for  Improved 

government   

Improve  legal  knowledge  of  mag- 
istrates    

Conference      of      Juvenile      court 
Judges,     to     develop     uniform 

court  procedures 

Inservlce  training  on  conservation 
and   beautiflcatlon   to   highway 

planners 

Western  Washington  State  College, 
Belllngham : 
Public  service  TV  broadcasts  on 

water   pollution 

Counseling     to     State    on     long- 
range  economic  planning 

Public  education  for  teachers  and 

parents  to  prevent  dropouts 

Washington  State  University,  Pull- 
man:      Inservlce      training      for 

nurses   10,498 

Eastern   Washington  State   College, 
Cheney: 
Conferences  on   Oovernment  op- 
erations— city    and    county    In 

the  Spokane  area 17,460 

Community    leadership     training 

on  metropolitan  problems 24, 113 

Everett  Junior  CoUege,  Everett: 
Seminar  series  on  sanitation, 
housing,  traffic  control,  and  race 

relations 0,  044 

Gonzaga  University,  Spokane :  Semi- 
nar series  on  accelerating  eco- 
nomic growth 26,828 

Tacoma  Community  College:  Train- 
ing program  in  law  enforcement-      6,687 

Total... 164,  077 

Administrative    costs 8,  401 


7, 

751 

6 

978 

3, 

654 

3 

611 

11. 

160 

4, 

830 

8, 

260 

11. 

734 

Total  Federal  allocation 173,  378 

WXST  VIBGINIA 

The  authorized  State  agency  in  West  Vir- 
ginia is  the  Board  of  Oovemors,  West  Vir- 
ginia University.  It  has  approved  the  follow- 
ing community  service  projects  to  be  con- 
ducted by  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Institution  and  Federal  allocation 
West   Virginia   University,   Morgan- 
town,  Bethany  College,  Wheeling 
College : 
Training  for  citizens  and  officials 
for  better  government: 

Project  1. $48,896 

Project  2 3,420 

Project  3 3,  600 

West  Virginia  University,  Wheeling 
College : 
Training  for  government  officials 
in  the  technique  and  relevance 
of  planning: 

Project  1 13,369 

Project  2 1,242 

West   Virginia   University,   Bethany 
College : 
Improvement  of  intergovemment 
cooperation     in     community 
problem  solving: 

Project  1. 36.297 

Project  2 3,  897 

West  Virginia  University:  Research 
and  workshops  in  the  university, 
businesses,  schools,  labor,  and  gov- 
ernment agencies,  to  explore  new 
possibilities  of  community  service.     24,  443 

Total - 184, 164 

Administrative  costs -     10,946 


Total  Federal  allocation 146,110 
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WISCONSIN 

The  authorSied  State  agency  in  Wiscon- 
sin U  the  Biiard  of  Regents  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  It  has  approved  the  following 
community  service  projects  to  be  conducted 
by  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Institution  and  Federal  allocation 

Marquette  University 

Supervisory  development  training 
program  for  Metrop<jiu.iii  Mil- 
waukee police  personnel $4,965 

Leadership  training  in  youth  rec- 
reational   pr'.igrajnas 863 

Unlversltlefl  community  educa- 
tional services  for  metropolitan 

areaA    -- 18.819 

Milwaukee  Institute  of  Technology 
The     world     of      work- vocational 

guidance  through  'elev;.slon  .  - .  -        8.000 
Wisconsin    State    University     (Oeh- 
kosh):    Pox    River    Valley    Career 
Development    &    Resource    Cen- 
ter     35.800 

Wl84X>csln  State  University   (Platte- 
vlUe)  : 
Problems   uf    Uw   enforcement    in 

rural     areas 3.124 

Rural  local  governments"  admin- 
istrative      problems.       regional 

planning,  and  ccx^per^itlon 2.000 

Wisconsin  State  University  (Superi- 
or) :  Punched  ^ard  data  prcicesslng 
for      community      administrative 

personne'    492 

Wisconsin  State  University  i  Stevens 
Point) :  Stevens  Point  area  plan- 
ning project    - 3.000 

Unlvsraity  of  Wisconsin — Center 
(Oreen  Bayi'  Development  of 
children's  drama  program  In  10 
northeast     Wisconsin     commtinl- 

ties - -  -     17.  763 

University  of  Wisconsin — Center 
(Wood  County*  Compilation  and 
dissemination  of  cultural  Infor- 
mation In  Quad  City  area 6.000 

University  of  Wisconsin  Extension  ■ 
Medleal  audiovisual  instructional 

programs 12,  942 

Residential  seminar  of  local  gov- 
ernment administrators 7,441 

family  Financial  Counseling  Cen- 
'         ter  of  Metropolitan  Milwaukee. .     23.  970 
Clergy  urban  reorientation  effort   .      11.850 
Paint  Box  Art  Center— Neighbor- 
hood art  center  demonstration..     10.343 
Developing  an  extension  course  for 

Ubr&ry  aids 5  172 

Study  of  higher  education  commu- 
nity service  and  continuing  edu- 
cation  processes 6.525 

University      of       Wisconsin       (Mil- 
waukee) 
School   boards   .ind   school    prob- 
lems; Acllnlc.il  approach 9.002 

Continuing  education  for  deaf 
adults -     -       8.601 

Total  program  allocations 195.671 

Administration  of  State  plan 5,  950 

Total  Federal  funds  allocated 

to  State --.   201.621 

WTOMIMO 

The  authorize*:  State  agency  In  Wyo- 
ming is  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wyoming  It  has  approved  the 
following  community  service  projects  to  be 
conducted  by  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Institution  and  Federal  allocation 
University  of  Wyoming.  Casper  Col- 
lege. Goehen  County  Com- 
munity College  Northern  Wyo- 
ming Community  College, 
Northwest  Community  College. 
Western  Wyoming  Community 
College 
Conferences  and  visits  to  combat 

migration  of  the  young 139.584 


/ri.jtirution  and  Federal  allocation—Con 
University  of  Wyoming,  etc — Continued 

Educational  programs  in  local 
government  responsibilities  and 
techniques  -.    $27,366 

Conferences  and  visits  for  de- 
velopment of  mass  communica- 
tion    media 26.408 

Total    -- --     83.359 

Administrative    costs 25.000 

Total  Federal  allocation 108.359 

Exhibit  3 
Prepared  riTATEMtsT  op  J   Or.*h*m  Scx-livan. 

DEHCTY  CoMMI.saiONER.  OfKICE  OF  EDUCA- 
TION U  S  Dep.artment  or  Health.  EUjuca- 
TtoN,  AND  Welfare 

■  •  •  •  • 

We  have  prop<;i8ed  Inclusion  of  the  entire 
Teacher  Corps  authorization  In  this  title  be- 
cause we  think  that  the  Corps  has  proven  it- 
self a  slgnirlcant  part  of  the  Nation's  arsenal 
in  the  war  against  Illiteracy  and  educational 
deprivation  a  war  in  which  Title  I  is  a  major 
weapon. 

Last  fall,  during  the  early  weefcs  of  the 
school  year,  the  Nation  faced  with  an  un- 
precedented shortage  of  almost  170.CX)0  quail- 
fled  teachers  Some  of  our  major  cities  were 
short  aii  many  as  2  000  teachers  on  the  open- 
ing day  of  school  As  expected,  these  teacher 
shortages  were  most  acute  In  the  urban 
slums  and  depressed  rural  areas  In  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  Philadelphia's  ghettos. 
the  teacher  vacancy  rate  was  approximately 
20  percent  or  almoet  twice  as  high  as  the 
vacancy  rates  of  other  schools  In  the  district 
Moreover,  it  has  been  concluded  through 
various  reports  and  studies  that  simply  filling 
such  teacher  vacancies  will  not  solve  the 
problems  of  education  In  ghetto  schools.  The 
January  report  of  the  National  .\dvlsory 
Council  on  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged 
Children  stressed  the  need  for— 

(  1 1  Adapting  academic  content  to  the  spe- 
cial problem.^  of  the  disadvantaged  child. 

(2)  Improving  and  expanding  liiservlce 
training  of  teachers 

i3)  Involving  parents  and  the  community- 
.I'.-large  in  school  programs. 

These  fundamental  points  are  embodied  In 
the  Teacher  Corps  Training  program  which 
ronibines  the  following  elements; 

Graduate  training  aimed  at  preparing 
teacher- interns  to  develop  academic  mate- 
rials and  techniques  rele\ant  to  the  deprived 
students, 

Supplementary  teacher-related  responsi- 
bilities, in  public  school  classrooms  which 
constitute  an  unprecedented  two-year  inserv- 
Ice  training  period. 

Community  participation  through  which 
the  intern  not  only  becomes  famlUar  with 
the  sociology  of  poverty,  but  also  becomes  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  community  in 
whlcn  he  is  serving 

The  Teacher  Corps  stands  as  the  only  na- 
tionwide effort  specifically  designed  to  at- 
tract and  prepare  men  and  women  for  highly 
skilled  professional  performance  in  serving 
disadvantaged  children  In  our  urban  and 
rural  sch'x>ls 

From  Its  Inception,  the  Teacher  Corps  has 
appealed  to  men  and  women  who  conscle..- 
liou.ily  desire  to  teach  youngst^-rs  for  whom 
education  has  often  missed  the  mark 
Through  the  vehicle  of  nationwide  recruit- 
ing. It  has  been  p'xsslble  for  the  Teacher 
Corps  to  attract  recent  colle.i;e  graduatt-s  wh  > 
would  never  have  been  reached  through  local 
recruitment  efforts  alone  men  and  women 
who  have  become  committed  to  developlni; 
a  skill  in  teaching  disadvantaged  children  It 
"has  evoked  the  pride  of  experienced  teacher- 
volunteers  who  speclflcally  sought  the  chil- 
dren It  has  evoked  the  pride  of  experienced 
teacher- volunteers  who  speciHcally  sought 
the  challenge  of  this  difficult  task  most  p^(- 
p'.e  shun    In  fact,  the  number  of  high  qual- 


ity applicants  for  the  Teacher  Corps  exceeded 
authorized  pKJSltlons  by  more  than  8  to  1. 
Ten  thousand  applicants  sought  the  Job  of 
helping  raise  the  educational  level  of  disad- 
vantaged children. 

Although  we  are  doing  much  through  ntle 

1  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  to  assist  local  school  districts  is  support- 
ing teacher  specialists  and  aides  and  en- 
riched remedial  classes,  the  Teacher  Corps 
Is  a  necessary  complement  to  that  program. 
It  t.ips  a  vast  reservoir  of  talent  from  all  over 
the  country  to  be  channeled  to  the  areas  of 
greatest  need.  The  fact  is  that  schools  In 
p[X)r  areas  face  the  almost  impKJsslble  task  of 
attracting  and  retaining  good  teaching  staS. 
As  teachers  originally  assigned  to  schools  In 
disadvantaged  areas  acquire  seniority,  they 
all  too  often  transfer  to  other  schools  with 
better  working  conditions  and  a  student 
b-xly  easier  to  teach.  The  Teacher  Corps 
through  Its  nationwide  recruitment  of  college 
graduates  commits  teacher-interns  to  at  least 

2  years  of  service  in  schools  with  50  percent 
or  bettor  of  the  student  population  coming 
from  low-Income  families.  In  fact,  the 
Teacher  Corps  has  recruited  such  dedicated 
people  that  a  recent  National  Education  As- 
sociation survey  pointed  out  81  percent  of  the 
\olunteers  planned  to  continue  teaching 
children  in  poverty  schools  After  recruiting 
this  .'aw  talent,  the  Teacher  Corps  In  co- 
operation with  State  educational  agencies 
and  universities  made  arrangements  for  pre- 
servlce  training  The  experienced  te.icher 
volunteers  worked  alongside  the  college  grad- 
uates in  developing  and  refining  their  knowl- 
edge  of  how  to  reach  and  teach  the  poor 
child 

When  preservlce  training  was  completed. 
277  teams  under  the  contlntied  guidance  of 
268  te.im  leaders  were  readv  for  action  In  the 
field. 

During  the  past  school  year,  these  Teacher 
Corps  members  have  been  at  work  In  275 
schools  in  111  school  districts  located  In  29 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto 
Rico  Each  team  has  served  only  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  local  scho.ll  system  Nine  hundred 
and  forty-flve  of  the  members  are  teacher- 
interns  receiving  advanced  training  at  50  col- 
leges and  universities.  They  spend  part  of 
every  week  working  in  an  elementary  or 
secondary  school  and  part  at  a  nearby  uni- 
versity working  toward  their  Master's  degree 
The  interns  come  fron-  a  wide  variety  of 
background — some  volunteered  Immediately 
after  completing  college — others  worked  for 
a  few  years  first  They  Include  Peace  Corps 
'volunteers.  secret-ixles  VISTA  workers, 
writers,  artists,  and  others  More  than  75  per. 
cent  majored  In  subject  fields  other  than 
education. 

The  tenm  leaders  represent  a  different 
facet  of  the  Corps  For  the  most  part,  they 
were  nominated  for  the  Corps  by  their  prin- 
cipals and  superintendents  because  they  were 
the  most  talented  teachers  in  their  own 
schools  Tliey  are  certified,  usually  have  a 
Miister's  degree,  and  have  taught  In  slum 
scho-iU  for  about  5  years  The  responsibility 
for  the  Corps'  steady  progress  depends  on 
them  The  team  leaders'  cla.<jsrooms  are  often 
usod  as  learning  laboratories  for  Interns  and 
for  any  regular  teachers  who  wish  to  observe 
They  supervise  three  to  ten  teacher-Interns. 
During  both  preservlce  and  Inservlce  train- 
ing It  Is  their  Job  to  share  the  lessons  they 
have  learned  from  previous  years  of  teaching 
youngsfrs  from  deprived  areas 

Am  ng  the  school  systems  that  requested 
Teacher  Corps  teams  are  20  of  the  Nation's 
25  largest  cities  New  York.  Chicago.  Detroit. 
Houston.  New  Orleans.  Cleveland.  San  Diego. 
Buffalo.  Memphis  and  others  Corps  members 
are  also  teaching  in  the  rural  schools  of  Ap- 
palachla  and  the  Ozarks.  and  in  the  Spanish- 
speaking  communities  of  Florida,  California, 
and  the  Southwest  They  are  working  with 
the  children  of  migrant  laborers.  Indians,  and 
Spanish-American  Immigrants.  Seventy  per- 
cent of  the  teams  are  engaged  In  presch^iol 
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snd  elementary  school  projects;  the  re- 
mainder deals  with  secondary  school 
children. 

The  Teacher  Corps  Is  this  country's  first, 
full-scale  teacher  internship  program.  The 
two-year  combined  preservlce  and  Inservlce 
program  incorporates  year  round  academic 
instruction  with  practical  classroom  experi- 
ence. It  develops  a  competency  and  Interest 
on  the  part  of  trainees  which  fives  them  the 
incentive  to  continue  teaching  and  reinforces 
the  conviction  that  the  disadvantaged  can 
be  educated. 

The  Teacher  Corps  program  Is  also  gen- 
erating new  insights  Into  teacher  prepara- 
tion. The  most  recent  report  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of  the 
Disadvantaged  dated  April  20,  stated  that — 

"Of  the  11  universities  visited,  6  had  modi- 
fled  their  courses  to  include  some  special 
material  on  the  education  of  disadvantaged 
children.  Ten  were  reported  as  having  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  university  fac- 
ulties associated  with  them  for  the  training 
programs." 

The  report  also  stated:  "The  practical  ex- 
perience of  Corps  members  Is  providing  use- 
■ful  substance  for  the  university  seminars  and 
Is  having  a  beneficial  effect  on  other  courses." 

These  changes  have  been  brought  about 
because  colleges  and  universities  are  Intro- 
ducing Into  the  regular  teacher  education 
programs  promising  innovations  learned  In 
the  Teacher  Corps  training  centers. 

Concerning  these  training  programs,  let  me 
again  quote  from  the  Advisory  Council  Re- 
port; 

"The  National  Teacher  Corps  has  proved 
Itself  a  useful  weajxin  In  the  attack  on  the 
disadvantages  under  which  all  too  many 
American  children  labor.  The  direct  effect  on 
the  children  with  whom  the  Corpsmembers 
work  would  be  Justification  enough  to  con- 
tinue that  work.  But  the  Corps  will  quite 
clearly  have  other  effects  as  well.  The  most 
significant  of  these  may  very  well  be  Its  In- 
fluence on  the  capacity  of  the  educa- 
tional systems  of  the  universities  to  reach 
those  children  who  have  been  most  grievously 
neglected." 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  distinctive 
characteristic  of  the  Teacher  Corps  Is  that 
the  training  programs  are  diverse  and  are  de- 
veloped along  with  service  aspects  so  as  to  be 
'truly  responsible  to  local  needs.  The  resources 
of  the  community  and  the  particular  needs 
of  its  schools  are  brought  to  bear  on  the 
kinds  of  teacher  training  programs  which  the 
Corpsmembers  are  receiving. 

I  have  touched  on  some  of  the  educational 
reasons  which  I  believe  make  the  Teacher 
Corps  at  present  a  unique  program  worthy  of 
expansion.   •    •    • 

But  even  with  the  tripling  of  the  program, 
the  Teacher  Corps  will  not  solve  the  teacher 
shortage  nor  will  It  find  all  the  solutions  to 
the  problem  of  educating  the  disadvantaged. 
But  It  will  help.  It  is  already  having  a  healthy 
Infiuence  on  teacher  education  programs  In 
our  Institutions  of  higher  education.  It  will 
bring  new  jaeople  Into  poverty  schools  who 
otherwise  would  not  have  prepared  for  a 
career  In  education.  It  will  offer  these  schools 
•upplementary  presonnel  during  the  two- 
year  training  period,  and  many  will  be  in- 
terested in  continuing  to  teach  disadvan- 
taged children  who  would  not  have  made 
that  commitment  without  the  Teachers 
Corps  experience.  It  vrtll  reduce  the  burden 
upon  the  regular  classroom  teacher.  It  will 
provide  an  apprentice  teacher  who  can  give 
youngsters  the  Individual  Instruction  and 
attention  they  need.  And,  the  Teacher  Oorpe 
will  provide  a  new  source  of  superbly  trained 
teachers  to  those  schools  which  need  them 
the  most  but  have  the  least. 

Finally,  I  support  the  statement  of  Presi- 
dent Meredith  Wilson  who  chairs  the  Advis- 
ory OouncU  to  whose  reports  I  have  so  often 
referred: 

"The  National  Teacher  Corps  Is  too  badly 
needed  and  too  promising  to  be  either  dis- 


continued or  treated  aa  a  temporary  stop- 
gap. Of  all  present  Investments  of  public 
effort,  few  are  likely  to  yield  eo  large  a  re- 
turn." 

If  It  meets  with  the  pleasure  of  the  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  ask  Mr.  Richard  Graham  to  elaborate 
upon  the  operation  of  the  Teacher  Corps  and 
its  first  year  In  action. 

Prepahed  Statement  of  Harold  Howe  n,  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Department 
OF  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

*  •  •  •  • 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  TEACHER  CORPS 

I  have  already  appeared  before  this  Sub- 
committee on  May  25  in  support  of  the 
Teacher  Corps  and  its  extension,  with  amend- 
ments, beyond  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  I 
would  like  to  reemphaslze  the  significance  of 
the  Teacher  Corps  as  a  part  of  the  Nation's 
arsenal  In  the  war  against  illiteracy  and 
educational  deprivation.  This  Is  a  promising 
program;  It  should  be  continued. 

The  need  for  this  program  has  been  well 
documented.  Last  fall,  the  Nation  faced  an 
unprecedented  shortage  of  almost  170.000 
qualified  teachers.  Our  urban  slums  and  de- 
pressed rural  areas  felt  the  greatest  Impact 
of  this  shortage.  Many  educators  have 
strongly  supported  an  increase  and  Improved 
program  of  support  of  this  program  by  the 
Federal  Government,  designed  to  attract  and 
prepare  men  and  women  for  teaching  in 
schools  serving  disadvantaged  children. 

The  Teacher  Corps  was  not  funded  In  its 
first  year  of  existence.  A  relatively  small  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1966 
enabled  it  to  become  a  reality. 

1.213  Teacher  Corps  members  are  teaching 
In  111  school  districts  serving  275  schools 
across  the  Nation. 

They  are  teaching  In  29  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

More  than  900  of  these  Corps  members  are 
teacher-Interns  receiving  advanced  training 
at  50  colleges  and  imlversltles. 

The  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  only  three  days  ago  reported  H.R. 
10943,  which  would  extend  the  authorization 
for  the  Teacher  Corps  for  three  years,  through 
fiscal  year  1970,  and  would  make  the  follow- 
ing major  changes: 

(1)  Local  educational  agencies  would  be 
given  the  responsibility  to  recruit,  select,  and 
enroll  Teacher  Corps  members. 

(2)  The  State  educational  agency  would 
be  required  to  approve  a  local  educational 
agency's  request  for  Corps  members  and  the 
arrangements  for  their  training. 

(3)  Federal  contributions  for  Teacher 
Corps  salaries  would  be  based  on  the  local 
educational  agency's  ability  to  pay.  The  Fed- 
eral share  would  be  limited  to  90  percent, 
except  m  exceptional  cases. 

(4)  Teacher-interns  would  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  $75  per  week  plus  $15  per  dependent, 
or  at  the  lowest  rate  for  teaching  full-time 
in  the  school  system  In  which  they  teach, 
whichever  is  less. 

(5)  Students  In  their  third  and  fourth  year 
of  undergraduate  study  would  be  eligible  to 
become  teacher-Interns. 

(6)  The  name  of  the  program  would  be 
changed  from  the  National  Teacher  Corps  to 
the  Teacher  Corps. 

(7)  Teacher  Corps  teams  could  be  assigned 
to  a  migrant  group  whose  children  are  not 
enrolled  In  a  regular  school. 

(8)  Teacher  Corps  teams  could  be  assigned 
to  schools  for  Indian  children  operated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Certain  other  amendments  to  the  Teacher 
Corps  program  are  also  contained  In  H.R. 
10943.  These  include  a  revision  in  the  method 
of  allocating  the  program  throughout  the 
States  and  a  prohibition  against  participa- 
tion by  Teacher  Corps  members  In  the  NDEA 
student  loan  program  and  the  educational 
opportunity  grant  program  during  the  time 
in  which  they  are  enrolled  in  the  Corps.  For 
these    purposes,    H.R.    10943    authorizes    an 


appropriation  of  $33  million  for  fiscal  year 
1968,  $46  million  for  fiscal  year  1969.  and  $56 
million  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

Without  this  legislation,  the  Teacher  Corps 
would  die  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  The 
time  and  effort  which  have  been  put  Into 
recruitment,  training,  and  placement  of 
Corps  members  would  be  wasted.  Even  worse, 
the  promise  of  better  education  made  to  the 
children  of  the  ghetto  and  of  remote  rural 
areas  would  be  broken.  This  must  not 
happen. 

The  Office  of  Education  has  carefully 
studied  the  changes  in  the  Teacher 
Corps  proposed  In  HJl.  10943.  Several  are 
Identical  to  those  contained  in  S.  1125. 
Others  were  developed  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  with  my 
cooperation  and  with  that  of  Mr.  Graham. 
I  believe  they  are,  In  every  case,  consistent 
with  the  original  objectives  of  the  Corps,  as 
conceived  by  the  Congress  In  1965.  With  these 
amendments,  the  Teacher  Corps  will  continue 
to  be  an  effective  instrument,  both  for 
strengthening  educational  opp>ortunity  in 
depressed  urban  and  rural  areas  and  for 
broadening  and  Improving  teacher  prepara- 
tion programs  thoughout  the  Nation. 

In  summary,  these  proposals  represent 
significant  additions  to  and  refinements  of 
existing  legislation.  The  programs  contained 
In  this  legislation  do  not  call  for  dramatic 
new  levels  of  funding,  but  they  do  promise 
more  effective  use  of  existing  authorizations. 
They  do  not  In  every  Instance  p>os8ess  the 
glamor  of  innovation,  but  they  do  promise 
the  benefits  of  consolidation.  They  are  most 
worthy  of  your  consideration,  and  I  urge 
their  approval  by  this  Subcommittee  and  the 
Congress. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  this  morning.  I  will  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions  you  may  care  to  ask. 

Need  for   Additional  Number  of   Teachers 
(Office  of  Education) 

The  current  shortage  of  teachers  makes 
It  Imperative  that  we  accelerate  our  efforts 
to  increase  the  supply  of  elementary  and 
secondary  school  personnel.  Research  studies 
show  that  the  elementary  and  secondary 
education  teacher  shortage  is  grave  and 
likely  to  continue,  especially  in  selected  criti- 
cal fields. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  public  schools  of 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  expand 
their  enrollments  at  the  rate  of  approxi- 
mately one  million  students  per  year.  This 
will  necessitate  an  increase  of  about  50,000 
new  teachers  each  year  to  accommodate  this 
increase.  We  must  also  be  prepared  to  train 
enough  new  teachers  to  replace  those  who 
will  be  retiring  each  year  and  those  who 
leave  the  profession  for  various  reasons.  This 
figure  is  estimated  to  be  about  175,000. 
Approximately  30.000  new  teachers  are 
needed  to  relieve  overcrowding  and  elimi- 
nate part-time  sessions.  If  we  are  to  provide 
for  desirable  instruction  and  services  not 
now  provided  we  would  need  to  add  about 
20,000  additional  teachers.  A  serious  effort 
should  also  be  made  to  replace  those  per- 
sons now  teaching  win  a  substandard  certif- 
icate. Approximately  10,000  such  teachers 
are  now  employed. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  figures  it  appears 
that  approximately  285.000  new  teachers  will 
be  needed  each  year  If  we  are  to  meet  the 
current  teacher  shortage.  This  is  far  more 
than  is  currently  entering  the  profession 
each  year. 

The  greatest  shortage  of  teachers  is  in 
the  elementary  schools.  This  condition  is 
likely  to  continue.  The  preponderance  of 
the  instructional  task  Is  centered  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  and  is  likely  to  Increase  In 
size  and  scope  as  the  demand  for  nursery 
school  and  kindergarten  Increases.  It  has 
proved  to  be  more  dlfflcxilt  to  encotirage 
students  to  prepMe  for  elementary  school 
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teaching  than  for  secondary  school  teach- 
ing. 

DiPAKTUcNT    or    Health,    Edoca- 

TTON,     AND     WCLTAEE.     OFTICI;     OF 

Education 
Wcuhington.  D  C  .  May  15.  1967. 
Hon,  Watnb  Morse. 
U  S  Senate. 
Washtngton.  D  C. 

Obab  Sknatoi  Mossx  On  the  basts  of  dis- 
cussions held  on  April  5,  1967,  between  your 
educational  staff  specUlLsts.  Charlee  Lee  and 
'Jmek.  Forsythe.  and  OflSce  of  Education  per- 
sonnel. It  gives  me  pleasure  to  forward  ail 
Information  requested  concerning  the  Teach- 
er Corps. 

Requests  regarding  information  concerning 
Teacher  Corps  financial  obligations.  Corps 
activities  among  Induns.  Corps  operations 
within  the  Migrant  Amendment  to  Title  I. 
and  unsolicited  testimonials  concerning  the 
Teacher  Corps  are  enclosed 

If  clarification  of  any  information  Is  de- 
sired, we  shall  be  glad  to  be  of  further  assist- 
ance. 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.  OBAHAM  StOJUVAN 

( For  Harold  Howe.  U. 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education) . 

mm  1.  TEACHER  CORPS  OBLIGATIONS 


SMS  Of  irM 
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1966 
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'  Facal  yaar  1967  payiiants  to  Corps  mambars  lor  trival 
•xpantas  and  tha  costi  of  movint  household  goods  and  i*- 
pendants  art  not  irKluded  m  the  StJia  distribution^  Addition 
of  th«M  itams  will  rina  ntimjtad  1967  obliptnns  to  T  500  000 

rrxM  2 
Macy.  Nebraska.  Is  the  home  of  the  Omaha 
Indians.    In    Macy.    four    Interns   and    their 


team  leader  were  asked  to  serve  a  school  of 
299  pupils  staffed  by  13  teachers,  only  six  of 
whom  held  BA  degrees  They  discovered 
that  the  nearest  library  was  In  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  some  30  miles  west,  and  that  Nebraska 
residents  weren't  eligible  to  take  out  books. 
The  Macy  conunuulty  Itself  Is  not  unlike 
many  reservation  towns.  Sixty-seven  percent 
of  Its  p<jpulatlon  Is  unemployed  Moet  of 
the  families  live  on  Incomes  of  less  than 
$2,000  annually  Many  of  the  households 
have  no  electricity  Pew  of  the  streets  we 
paved,  roads  turn  to  mud  at  the  mention  of 
rain 

Dropout  rates  after  eighth  grade  were 
astonishingly  high  Only  70  pupils  from  Macy 
were  commuting  the  ten  miles  to  the  near- 
est high  school  Youngsters  who  earn  their 
high  school  diploma  are  the  exception.  For 
most  of  the  young,  this  Is  the  Indian  cycle 
of  poverty;  After  eighth  grade,  (all  that  Is 
required  by  Nebraska  law) ,  the  dropout  wan- 
ders into  one  of  the  nearby  population  cen- 
ters Lacking  skills,  he  finds  no  employment 
and  cannot  apply  for  welfare  because  he 
Is  not  a  resident  B\entually  he  returns  to 
the  reservation  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life 
listless,  unemployed,  a  ward  of  the  U.S. 
Government 

The  Teacher  Corps  team,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  veteran  teacher  Steve  Lareen.  set 
up  shop  at  Macy  In  a  burned-out  and  aban- 
doned Tribal  Council  building.  They  painted 
and  refurnished  ane  wln« 

They  raL'ied  funds  to  buy  700  books,  the 
nucleus  of  a  library— Macy's  first.  They  kept 
the  building;  open  evenings  as  a  study  center. 
Now,  children  from  homes  without  lights 
come  to  study,  and  to  read  the  new  books. 

Larsen,  a  speech  therapist,  began  working 
with  small  groups  with  reading  problems — 
a  program  vital  to  any  Isolated  Indian  com- 
munity Corps  Diemljers  also  worked  towards 
establishing  rapport  with  the  children  and 
their  parents  A  new  experience  for  many 
Indian  families  was  to  have  a  teacher  visit 
their  homes,  not  to  punish  the  pupil,  but  to 
help  him  Equally  novel  was  the  pupil's  visit 
to  the  home  of  the  Corpsman,  Many  children 
saw  as  much  of  the  Corpsmen  outside  of 
school  as  Inside. 

Have  they  any  measurable  results?  How 
have  the  Corpsmen  been  accepted? 

Victor  Robinson,  former  member  of  all- 
Indian  Macy  Board  of  E:ducatlon  said,  "It  Is 
such  a  big  help  I  think  all  reservations  In 
the  United  SUtes  should  have  (Teacher 
Corps)  teams."  Mr.  Eddy  Cllne.  also  member 
of  the  Macy  Board  of  Education,  "I  am  sure 
that  If  we  would  choose  to  do  so.  we  could 
go  out  and  get  99  i  of  the  parenu  In  our 
community  to  sign  a  petition  that  the  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corpw  should  be  continued." 
Bureau  of  Indian  .Affairs  ofBcera  In  Washing- 
ton are  quick  to  swld  their  approval  for  the 
Corps.  Bureau  Commissioner  Robert  L.  Ben- 
nett says.  There  is  a  need  for  dedicated 
jjeople  sympathetic  to  the  special  needs  of 
Indian  children  to  be  trained  to  work  Ln  the 
local  schools  •'  As  the  Bureau  transfers  Its 
educational  responsibilities  to  local  school 
districts,  the  need  for  especially  trained 
teachers  will  be  intensified.  "At  Macy.  and 
In  other  schools  serving  Indian  children, 
tho.se  Involved  in  Teacher  Corps  programs 
are  demonstrating  a  desire  and  an  ability  to 
help  meet  our  needs  and  to  do  so  at  low 
costs." 

rrxM  a 

The  purpose  of  including  an  suthM^lty  for 
the  Teacher  Corps  to  work  with  "private 
agencies  '  '  Involved  In  education  of  children 
of  migrant  workers  Is  to  bring  Teacher 
Corps  into  line  with  present  Title  I  author- 
ity. Under  Title  I  a  local  school  can  provide 
teachers  to  a  private  agency  which  has  a 
migrant  project  and   this  cooperative  effort 


'  The  term  "private  agency"  does  not  refer 
to  private  schools. 


can  be  funded  through  the  local  school's 
Title  I  funds.  This  amendment  merely  allows 
local  schools  to  utilize  Teacher  Corpsmen  In 
the  same  manner. 

ITEM    4 

Comments  on  the  Teacher  Corps 
I  believe  that  the  National  Teacher  Corps 
Is  one  of  the  very  best  of  all  the  new  pro- 
grams In  education.  I  am  constantly  observ- 
ing the  fine  fruits  of  this  organization — Jack 
J,  Efurd,  Superintendent,  Gentry  Public 
Schools.  Gentry,  Arkansas. 

There  Is  no  aspect  of  our  society  that  needs 
more  serious  attention  than  that  of  edu- 
cation. There  Is  no  sispect  of  education  that 
needs  more  serious  attention  than  teacher 
training.  There  is  no  aspect  of  teacher  train- 
ing that  needs  more  attention  than  the  en- 
couragement of  young  people  to  enter  the 
teaching  profession.  The  National  Teacher 
Corps  Is  an  exciting  new  attempt  to  provide 
the  encouragement  needed  for  young  people 
to  enter  teaching.— William  N.  McGowan. 
Executive  Secretary.  California  Association 
of  Secondary  School  Administrators,  Burlln- 
game,  California. 

For  the  past  four  years  my  principal  as- 
signment has  been  working  with  and  de- 
veloping projects  that  have  either  been 
funded  through  Federal  or  State  sources.  I 
have  seen  many  projects  In  operation,  but 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned  the  Teacher  Corps 
stands  far  In  the  forefront  as  an  excellent 
example  of  a  Joint  partnership  between  the 
local  school  district,  the  University  and  the 
Federal  government  The  dedication  and  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  the  Corps  members 
Is  truly  outstiindlng  The  Corps  Is  a  beacon 
light  for  those  of  us  who  have  worked  for 
many  years  In  disadvantaged  areas.  Don't 
allow  this  light  to  burn  out. — Don  Hodes. 
Assistant  Superintendent.  Enterprise  City 
School     District.     Compton.    California. 

Teachers  and  residents  of  the  Wlllowbrook 
School  District  are  requesting  additional 
teams  of  National  Teacher  Corpsmen.  Their 
ability  to  work  with  teachers,  parents  and 
pupils  has  strengthened  the  total  educational 
program.  We  have  never  witnessed  such  radi- 
cal changes  In  a  school  district  In  such  a 
short  period  of  time.— Thurman  C.  Johnson, 
Assistant  Superintendent,  Special  Projects, 
Wlllowbrook  School  District,  hoa  Angeles, 
California. 

The  program  Is  an  excellent  one,  for  It  has 
brought  Into  the  field  of  education  people 
who  are  very  much  Interested  In  the  educa- 
tional program  for  the  disadvantaged.  In 
order  to  really  evaluate  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  program.  It  should  be  extended. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  school  dis- 
trict be  brought  In  to  aid  In  the  program  of 
the  Interns'  university  work.  There  Is  a  need 
for  much  closer  communication  with  the 
university  and  also  to  strengthen  the  role 
of  the  team  leader — Robert  L.  Seaton.  Di- 
rector. Special  Projects,  Jurupa  Unified 
School  District,  Riverside,  California. 

The  National  Teacher  Corps  offers  an  out- 
standing opportunity  to  use  a  full  year  or 
more  of  Intensive  training  or  Internship  for 
potential  teachers.  This  method  of  develop- 
ing creative  young  people  Into  professional 
educators  to  meet  one  of  our  country's  great 
needs  Is  Imperative. 

Unfortunately  Colorado  does  not  have  » 
program  operating  by  which  direct  compari- 
son can  be  made. — Carl  E.  Slatt.  Director  Spe- 
cial Services.  Sheridan  Public  Schools.  Fort 
Logan.  Colorado. 

My  major  reason  for  writing  this  letter  \i 
to  suggest  that  as  your  program  expands  you 
might  And  members  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
who  might  be  Interested  In  coming  to  Hart- 
ford. When  and  If  this  occurs  we  will  co- 
operate In  every  way.  Perhaps  as  people  leave 
the  Teacher  Corps  they  may  be  looking  for 
permanent  positions.  If  they  are,  I  hope  you 
will  place  Hartford  on  your  list,  for  we  will 
be   interested   In   people   who  have   warmth. 
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concern,  and  a  special  love  for  kids. — MedlU 
Blair,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

We  believe  the  National  Teacher  Corpw  Is 
serving  several  needs  In  education.  1.  Many 
who  would  not  otherwise  enter  teaching,  are 
enrolled  and  are  getting  very  fine  training. 
2.  Children  are  receiving  more  Individual  help 
and  direction  which  Is  already  proving  worth- 
while In  our  schools  here  In  Centralla.  3.  The 
use  of  Corps  teachers  Is  causing  services  to 
be  given  to  students  and  teachers  which 
could  not  be  given  In  the  past  for  lack  of 
personnel.  The  value  Is  now  obvious  and 
Boards  of  Education  will  provide  some  of 
these  services  to  their  schools  In  the  future. 
4.  By  having  21  Corps  members  In  our 
schools,  we  have  seen  orientation  and  Inno- 
vation really  In  operation.  This  Is  good,  I 
believe,  since  we're  prone  to  continue  ex- 
actly the  same  year  after  year.  Teachers  who 
hardly  knew  how  to  use  assistance  are  def- 
initely expanding  their  room  programs,  to 
the  good  of  the  youngsters. — W.  E.  McAllister, 
Superintendent,  Centralla  City  School,  Cen- 
tralla. Illinois. 

The  AFT  Is  still  keenly  interested  In  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  and  we  will  do  every- 
thing possible  to  help  make  the  NTC  a  vital 
force  In  American  education.   •    •    • 

Confusion  regarding  the  purpose  of  the 
Teacher  Corps  has  been  responsible  for  much 
of  the  opposition  to  It.  Teacher  professlonal- 
Ists  have  feared  that  poorly  trained  young- 
sters trying  to  teach  on  enthusiasm  alone 
will  be  put  Into  positions  which  should  be 
filled  by  fully  certificated  teachers.  •  •  • 
Other  opponents  have  claimed  that  the 
Corps  takes  teachers  out  of  the  classroom 
Instead  of  putting  more  teachers  to  work. 

•  •  •  The  NTC  should  not  be  in  the  busi- 
ness of  supplying  "cannon  fodder"  for  the 
high  casualty  sectors  of  the  educational  wars. 
Instead,  the  Corps  should  be  a  training 
ground  for  highly  motivated  and  specially 
prepared  new  teachers  who  could  not  only 
survive  but  could  also  succeed  In  their  edu- 
cational missions.  •  •  •  The  NTC  will  begin 
to  Inject  better  prepared  additional  teach- 
ers Into  the  nation's  teaching  force  beginning 
with  the  1968-69  school  year,  and  the  Job 
cannot  be  done  In  any  less  time.  Teacher 
Corps  graduates  can  be  expected  to  be  more 
likely  to  make  teaching  their  career  than 
would  teachers  who  have  not  had  the  ben- 
efit of  such  training.  Thus  teacher  turnover 
would  be  reduced,  and  the  total  number  of 
active  teachers  would  be  Increased. 

Experience  has  shown  that  It  Is  wasteful 
to  send  beginning  teachers  with  only  a  term 
of  practice  teaching  Into  the  schools  on  a 
slnk-or-swlm  basis.  The  National  Teacher 
Corps  can  perform  a  function  not  now  being 
done  adequately  by  our  teacher  training 
Institutions.  Furthermore,  this  Is  the  proper 
function  of  the  Corpe,  a  function  which  fills 
a  great  and  pressing  national  need. — Charles 
Cogen,  President,  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  Chicago.  Illinois. 

The  Citizens  Schools  Committee  voted  at 
its  board  meeting  of  January  4  that  It  "af- 
firm continuation  of  the  National  Teacher 
Corps,"  and  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  plan  procedures  toward  this  end. — Robert 
J.  Ahrens,  President,  Chicago  Citizens  Schools 
Committee.  Chicago.  Illinois. 

As  an  administrator  In  charge  of  two 
(Teacher  Corps)  teams  functioning  In  our 
school  district,  I  am  not  Just  a  casual  ob- 
«erver.  The  work  of  the  Interns  has  been  well 
accepted  by  the  children  and  teachers  in  otir 
•chools. 

The  head-teacher  (team  leader)  consti- 
tutes a  weak  link  in  the  program. — H.  T. 
Peterson.  Special  Assistant  to  the  Superln- 
tnedent,  Maywood  Public  Schools,  Maywood, 
Illinois. 

Wolfe  County  School  System  was  denied 
the  N.T.C.  for  school  year  1966-67  because 
of  no  housing.  We  are  very  sorry,  1m  we  need 
the  program   badly. — Frank  Roee,  Superin- 


tendent, Wolfe  County  Schools,  Compton, 
Kentucky. 

It  Is  a  little  program  that  Is  making  a  big 
difference  In  our  system. — John  W.  Ambrose, 
Acting  Superintendent,  Lexington  City 
Schools,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

The  Teacher  Corps  has  every  mark  of  being 
an  effective  and  efficient  means  of  solving 
one  of  our  most  serious  national  problems. 
It  brings  the  university,  the  local  education 
agency,  the  teachers  In  service,  and  corps- 
men  to  grips  with  the  real  situation.  Things 
will  never  be  the  same  once  the  Corps  has 
been  there.  We  are  all  growing  because  of 
the  Teacher  Corps. — Bister  M.  Loyola,  Direc- 
tor, Teacher  Education,  Xavler  University, 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

There  are  no  National  Teacher  Corps  per- 
sons In  the  State  of  Maine.  We  had  applied, 
but  were  refused  because  none  were  trained 
for  this  area.  We  feel  that  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  could  perform  a  definite  serv- 
ice In  our  system  and  we  hope  that  the  pro- 
gram will  be  continued  so  that  our  children 
win  benefit. — Raymond  Brennich,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Madawaska,  Maine. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  you  as  a  general 
plea  for  the  continuation  of  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  established  under  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  As  a  counselor  to 
students  In  their  senior  year  of  college,  I 
have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  discuss 
their  career  choices  with  them.  As  you  may 
realize,  a  significant  portion  of  them  are 
interested  In  a  teaching  career.  What  may 
interest  you  even  more  Is  that  many  of  these 
students  want  to  be  able  to  combine  the 
teaching  experience  with  the  more  general 
aspect  of  social  service  to  the  people  in  un- 
derdeveloped and  impoverished  areas.  As  the 
federal  programs  stand  i»:esently,  students 
interested  In  such  a  program  are  forced  to 
go  into  the  Peace  Corps. 

However,  many  students  feel  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  opportunities  provided  by  the 
Peace  Corpe,  there  are  many  places  in  the 
United  States  (e.g.,  Appalacbia)  which  would 
provide  Just  such  an  opportunity.  At  Its  in- 
ception, the  National  Teacher  Corps  satisfied 
the  need  for  this  type  of  program.  It  com- 
bined all  the  good  aspects  of  the  teaching 
profession  vrlth  the  needs  of  the  impover- 
ished areas  In  this  country.  Students  were 
interested  In  the  program  when  it  was  orga- 
nized and,  if  anything,  they  are  even  more 
interested  In  it  now.  I  hope  that  as  the  year 
progresses,  the  need  for  the  continuation  of 
this  program  will  be  realized  and  that  it  will 
receive  the  support  from  the  Congress  that 
It  so  rightly  deserves. — Lawrence  P.  Stevens, 
Assistant  Director,  OfBce  for  Graduate  and 
Career  Plans,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Our  participation  In  a  program  with  the 
National  Teachers  Corps  has  provided  a  new 
avenue  in  which  we  might  mutually  attack 
problems  Inherent  In  disadvantaged   areas. 

In  the  opinion  of  those  of  us  working 
closely  with  these  problems,  Corpsmen  have 
made  a  very  vital  contribution  toward  mak- 
ing life  richer  for  the  children  of  poverty. 

I  suggest  (1)  that  during  the  two-year 
period,  a  well  structiU'ed,  formalized  practice 
teaching  period  be  Incorporated;  and  (2) 
that  a  much  closer  working  relationship  be- 
tween the  local  education  agency  and  the 
participating  college  be  effected. — John  E. 
Deady.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Spring- 
field Public  Schools,  Springfield,  Massachu- 
setts. 

We  have  some  great  people  In  our  Teacher 
Corps  and  I  hope  to  find  similar  competence 
in  Minneapolis. — John  B.  Davis,  Jr.;  Former 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Worcester  Pub- 
lic Schools,  Worcester,  Massachusetts;  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools,  AfinneapoIlB,  Min- 
nesota. 

We  had  the  opportunity  of  having  four 
member*  of  the  National  Teachers  Corps 
ioin  our  staff  In  September  of  1966.  We  have 
found  their  services  to  be  extremely  helpful 


and   beneficial  to  the  students  with  whom 
they  have  been  working. 

The  members  of  ovir  team  have  a  sincere 
dedication  to  their  work  and  their  contribu- 
tions have  been  many. 

They  have  worked  with  children  with  read- 
ing disabilities,  offered  opportunities  in 
creative  dramatics,  provided  Individual  help 
to  students  in  Language  Arts,  participated 
in  an  after  school  study  center,  cooperated 
with  Head-Start  teachers  in  creative  dra- 
matics, worked  with  individuals  and  small 
groups  In  elementary  science  projects  and 
given  help  to  students  In  creative  writing 
activities. 

We  have  found  our  Teacher  Corps  mem- 
bers to  be  very  interested  in  this  program 
and  have  devoted  many  hours  over  and 
above  that  normally  expected  In  helping 
students  they  service. 

As  stated  above,  their  contributions  have 
been  many.  We  are  proud  to  be  a  part  of  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  program  and  have 
witnessed  the  progress  children  can  make 
under  the  guidance  and  influence  of  people 
In  this  program. — Robert  E.  Bailey,  Assist- 
ant for  Instruction,  Oak  Park  School  Dis- 
trict, Oak  Park,  Michigan. 

The  work  of  the  three  Teacher  Corps  teams 
in  the  Pontlac  area  has  been  outstanding.  As 
a  method  of  teacher  training  and  commu- 
nity service  It  Is  one  of  the  most  viseful  in- 
novations implemented  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment.— B.  C.  VanDoughnett,  Director, 
Conununlty  Action  Programs,  Pontlac  School 
District,  Pontlac,  Michigan. 

I  think  the  N.T.C.  is  a  very  fine  program 
and  can  do  lots  of  good  in  our  schools.  It  will 
help  train  people  to  go  into  the  teaching 
profession  that  are  needed  so  badly  now.  The 
team  we  have  in  our  county  is  doing  a  won- 
derful Job.  I  hope  there  will  be  money  ap- 
propriated to  continue  this  worthy  pro- 
gram.— Carl  Loftln,  Superintendent,  Marion 
County  Schools,  Columbia,  Mississippi. 

The  National  Teacher  Corps  is  the  bright- 
est beam  of  hope  the  children  on  the  (In- 
dian) reservation  have  yet  seen.  Our  remote 
locale  and  the  low  salaries  we  pay  have  im- 
peded our  attempts  to  get  qualified  teach- 
ers.— Alfred  Gilpin,  President  of  Tribal  Coun- 
cil, Member  of  the  School  Board,  Macy,  Ne- 
braska. 

The  Teacher  Corps  is  one  of  the  moet 
practical  ways  of  training  teachers  specifi- 
cally for  poverty  and  under-privileged  chil- 
dren that  I  have  encountered.  It  takes  de- 
greed people  who  desire  to  serve  in  this 
capacity  and  places  them  in  situations  where 
they  get  practical  experience  in  methods  and 
further  attitude  development.  The  Corps  is 
essential  to  metropolitan  school  districts  be- 
cause no  other  agency  is  adequately  facing 
this  problem  in  this  time  of  teacher  short- 
age. This  work,  which  supplements  the  work 
done  at  the  colleges  and  universities,  must 
continue  if  we  are  to  face  the  problem  of 
educating  children  in  poverty  area  schools 
at  this  time. — Paul  J.  Tumqulst,  Assistant 
Superintendent,  Omaha  Public  Schools, 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  endorse  the  concept 
of  the  National  Teacher  Corps.  While  we  have 
had  a  number  of  problems  with  the  program 
this  first  year  in  Trenton,  we  have  been  gen- 
erally pleased  with  the  progress  being  made. 
The  Inner  city  school  today  needs  assistance 
from  the  federal  level  In  many  ways,  and  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  is  a  dramatic  way  of 
expressing  federal  concern  for  our  problems. 
The  Teacher  Corps  team  at  our  Jefferson 
School  is  beginning  to  make  a  significant 
contribution.  We  have  recently  set  up  a  plan- 
ning conmiittee  in  this  school  to  assist  this 
team  in  learning  better  ways  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  inner  city  child  and  in  carrying 
out  a  number  of  Innovative  programs. 

My  only  suggestion  is  that  there  should  be 
more  participation  in  the  early  stages  by  the 
public  school  personnel  before  a  Teacher 
Corps  team  Is  sent  to  a  community. — Richard 
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T.  Beck.  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Trenton. 
New  Jersey. 

Th«  Teacher  Corps  team  assigned  to  our 
•Chool  district  h.is  been  of  outstanding  help 
In  working  with  iDW-lncome  Spanish-speak- 
ing children  who  are  in  need  of  extra  help 
and  encouragement  m  school  work.  Addi- 
tionally, we  view  the  Corps  as  .m  exception- 
ally practical  way  to  prepare  teachers  who 
have  both  the  techniques  and  understanding 
needed  to  work  with  such  children 

We  feel  that  the  team  leader's  salary  is  set 
too  high.  For  example  our  team  leader  is 
paid  more  than  the  principal  of  the  school 
In  which  he  works  Let  me  emphasize,  how- 
ever, that  the  program  has  been  very  worth- 
while, and  that  our  principal  In  this  situation 
would  not  for  one  moment  give  up  his  team 
because  of  the  compensation  factors  It  Is  my 
feeling  that  he  Is  being  dealt  with  unfairly 
when  he  contributes  freely  so  much  time  and 
effort  on  behalf  of  a  group  whose  leader  Is 
being  paid  more  than  he  is  for  doing  a  much 
smaller  Job. — James  P  Miller.  Assistant 
Superintendent.  Gadsden  Independent 
School  District.  Anthony.  New  Mexico. 

We  feel  that  the  Teacher  Corps  team  at 
Hatch  Valley  Municipal  School.  Hatch.  New 
Mexico,  U  fulfllllng  the  expectations  we  had 
In  requesting  It 

in  personal  qualities  and  professional  dedi- 
cation the  interns  are  the  kind  of  prospec- 
tive teachers  we  are  happy  to  employ. — M.  E. 
Linton.  Superintendent.  Hatch  Valley  Mu- 
nicipal School  District  No.  11.  Hatch.  New 
Mexico. 

I  know  an  arithmetic  teacher  named  Mr 
Fenton  Strickland,  who  is  a  Teacher  Corps 
Intern.  He  is  a  nice  man.  I  like  when  he 
comes  to  get  me  to  go  with  him.  He  never 
acolda  me.  so  I  .im  good  with  him.  I  am  good 
all  the  time  and  also  I  do  my  homework.  He 
only  helpe  me  with  the  problems.  I  do  all  the 
rest.  I  hope  that  I  can  go  to  arithmetic  with 
him  every  day —Anthony  Strickland  mo  re- 
lation). Sixth  Grade.  School  8.  Buffalo,  New 
York. 

Numerous  Columbia  students  are  Inquiring 
at  this  office  about  the  National  Teacher 
Corps,  but  we  have  been  able  to  give  them 
UtUe  current  information.  They  are  Inter- 
ested In  applying,  but  when  I  telephoned 
headquarters  last  week  they  said  the  future 
Is  uncertain 

As  far  as  Columbia  University  goes,  the 
uncertainty  of  your  future  programs  Is  a 
shame,  since  National  Teacher  Corps  appeals 
to  many  here  is  a  ftrst-cJass  introduction  to 
teaching  and  service  together.  There  Is  so 
much  enthusiasm  for  the  program  amone 
some  of  our  best  students  that  we  would  hate 
to  see  It  founder  With  what  they  could  offer 
the  program  and  what  the  program  could 
offer  them,  we  hope  the  kinks  get  Ironed 
out.  Please  keep  us  posted  — Richard  M 
Gummere.  Jr  ,  Director,  Career  Planning  Di- 
vision. Columbia  University.  New  York.  New 
York. 

One  of  the  miist  encouraging  aspects  of 
education  today  Is  the  Interest  which  both 
professlon.ii  teachers  and  enlightened  mem- 
bers of  the  community  are  taking  in  finding 
better  approaches  to  the  solution  of  our 
problems.  It  is  onlv  natural,  therefore,  that 
we  should  be  interested  In  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  and  what  it  Is  trying  to  do  not 
only  to  Increase  the  supply  of  competent 
teachers  but  also  to  stimulate  further  Im- 
provement in  those  who  are  already  teach- 
ing— Harry  N  Rlvlln.  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Education.  Fordham  University.  New  York. 
New  York 

We  have  been  pleased  and  impressed  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  National  Teacher 
Corps  program  Is  operating  at  the  present 
time.  Not  only  are  the  corpsmen  being  grad- 
ually Inducted  into  the  teaching  profession. 
but  they  have  been  getting  fine  training  in 
successful  ways  In  which  to  teach  disad- 
vantaged children  Moreover,  they  have  been 
rendering  valuable  community  service  work- 


ing directly  with  children  from  the  schools 
t()  which  they  are  assigned  We  feel  con- 
fident that  at  the  end  uf  their  training  pe- 
riod the  corpsmen  will  develop  Into  out- 
standing teachers  of  disadvantaged   youth 

We  suggest  that  the  program  be  short- 
ened to  consist  of  an  initial  preservlce  sum- 
mer program,  a  full  scho<il  year  of  Intern- 
ship, and  a  second  summer  of  course  work 
At  the  end  of  this  full  calendar  year  the 
corpsmen  shuuld  be  ready  to  take  over  full- 
time  teaching  assignments  Theodore  H. 
Lang.  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
New  York  City,  New  York. 

I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
outstanding  service  the  Teacher  Corps  Is 
performing  at  our  school.  Not  only  are  they 
doing  very  effective  work  in  their  small- 
grovip  Instruction,  but  they  also  help  out  In 
time  of  special  need  or  emergency  situations 
They  have  been  most  helpful  and  coopera- 
tive They  have  become  g<X)d  teachers  and 
are  performing  an  es.sentlal  service  to  the 
school  -Joseph  Strell.  Principal.  Public 
School  155.  New  York.  New  York. 

While  It  Is  too  early  to  base  support  of 
the  National  Teacher  Corps  on  actual  per- 
formance there  is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to 
the  usefulness  and  the  value  of  this  pro- 
gram Becaus''  of  uiicertiilntles  over  fund- 
ing, difficulties  were  encountered  In  New 
York  City  last  summer  but  those  teachers 
who  were  trained  and  placed  according  to 
preliminary  reports,  are  living  up  to  the 
high  expectations  that  accompanied  the 
plan. 

NTC  can  make  a  tremendous  contribution 
to  the  improvement  of  the  education  and 
well-being  of  children  in  the  disadvantaged 
areas  of  New  York  and  other  large  cities 
and  It  Is  our  fervent  hope  that  Congress  can 
be  brought  to  understand  the  Importance  of 
this  project  and  to  arrange  for  adequate 
long-term  support — Frederick  C.  McLaugh- 
lin. Director.  Public  Education  Association, 
New  York.  New  York. 

We  have  the  Teacher  Corps  In  our  school 
system  and  It  Is  doing  a  wonderful  Job  for 
us.  Corpsmen  are  helping  the  minority 
groups  in  our  school  develop  a  better  self- 
image  of  themselves  and  also  their  work  has 
Improved  Immensely  with  the  aid  of  the 
Corps.  We  have  been  able  to  offer  many 
things  for  these  students  which  we  were  un- 
able to  do  before  this  time. 

I  think  It  has  been  handled  very  well  this 
year  The  only  thing  wrong  was  the  delay 
in  funding  the  program  which  caused  a  de- 
lay in  our  plans  However.  I  realize  that  It 
was  not  your  fault  In  this  manner — Marvin 
Stokes.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Byng 
School.  Ad. I.  Oklahoma 

The  team  from  the  National  Teacher  Corps 
that  has  been  working  In  our  school  during 
the  1966  67  school  year  Is  doing  fine  work. 
Corpsmen  have  assefsed  the  school  situation 
here  well  and  In  most  Instances  have  coop- 
erated In  an  excellent  w.iy  with  our  school 
faculty.  studentJ*.  parents,  and  other  citi- 
zens of  this  community  I  feel  that  It  Is  a 
very  worthwhile  program — A  W.  Barrett. 
Superintendent.  Konawa  Public  Schools. 
Konawa.  Oklahoma. 

What  we  are  doing  at  the  college  Is  learn- 
ing from  National  Teacher  Corps.  Oh.  we  are 
teaching  We  have  some  very  good  teachers 
working  with  the  Corpsmen  No  doubt'  But 
more  than  that  u-c  O'c  /faming  What  Dr. 
Sorber  said  about  the  already  visible  effects 
.)'  NTC  upon  our  programming  Is  truer  than 
even  he  knows  Truer,  perhaps  than  even  I 
know  but  I  do  know  that  we  are  even  now 
planning  to  revise  our  total  undergraduate 
and  graduate  teacher  education  program. 
The  kinds  of  things  we  are  learning  through 
NTC  about  Involving  potential  teachers  with 
people  in  the  community  —the  kinds  of 
things  we  are  learning  about  Involving  po- 
tential teachers  with  other  teachers  In  the 
school  In  which  these  potential  teachers  are 
working,   and  with  administrators  and  stu- 


dents In  these  schools,  the  kinds  of  things  we 
are  learning  abijut  giving  these  people  an 
oppcjrtunlty  to  use  their  own  creative  abili- 
ties and  Intelligences  instead  of  const;inTly 
telling  them  precisely  what  It  Is  that  they 
ought  to  do  so  th.it  they  can  be  made  in  our 
mold.  It  Is  teaching  us  what  we  need  t-o  do  in 
teacher  education  I  think  it's  very  safe  to 
predict  that  the  fringe  benefit  of  the  NTC 
money  will  be  to  revitalize  teacher  education 
throughout  the  United  States.— Leon  Osvlew, 
Assistant  Dean.  College  of  Education,  Temple 
University.  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania. 

I  can  assure  you  that  my  staff  and  I  shall 
lend  you  our  wholehearted  support  In  your 
efforts  to  make  the  National  Teacher  Corps  a 
program  of  excellence — J  R.  Rackley.  Super. 
Intendent.  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  have  had  the  ple.isure  of  seeing  several  of 
our  Teacher  C^rps  teams  In  operation  during 
t.he  past  four  months. 

I  have  been  delighted  with  their  services  to 
the  school,  and  especially  their  services  to  the 
community. 

I  would  very  much  like  to  see  this  program 
not  only  continued  but  expanded  greatly  be- 
cause of  what  it  is  doing  to  help  dL-^advan- 
taged  children — Thomas  C.  Roslca.  Director 
of  Federal  Programs,  Board  of  Education.  The 
School  District  of  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania 
If  the  Corps  should  end  tomorrow,  the 
College  of  Education  at  Temple  would  never 
be  the  same.  We  are  constantly  Incorporating 
the  new  techniques  we've  learned  with 
Teacher  Corps  Into  the  regular  curriculum 
for  all  education  majors. — Dr.  Evan  Sorber, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Early  Childhood  and 
Elementary  Education.  A.sslstant  Director. 
Teacher  Corps  Project.  Temple  University. 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

While  the  National  Teacher  Corps  has  been 
plagued  with  a  variety  of  problems,  I  am 
one  who  still  stands  strongly  behind  the 
program.  It  is  a  fine  beginning  toward  im- 
proved practices  of  recruiting  and  training 
of  teaching  personnel  for  schools  in  n'or 
country  serving  substantial  numbers  of  dis- 
advantaged boys  and  grtrls  I  still  look  for 
this  program  to  change  for  the  better  but 
I  think  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  stop  what 
we  have  begun 

You  might  well  borrow  the  President's 
phrase  which  he  used  shortly  after  taking 
office,  "Let  us  continue."— Philip  Eby  Mc- 
Pherson,  Director  of  Development.  Pitts- 
burgh Public  Schools.  Pittsburgh.  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  Teacher  Corps  has  been  a  boon  In  the 
Moore  Elementary  School.  Small  groups  work- 
ing with  the  Interns  have  been  provided  with 
Individualized  Instruction  in  art.  science  and 
reading.  Teachers  are  delighted  with  their 
competence  and  cooperation. 

We  hope  that  this  Innovative  program  will 
continue  and  that  we  can  secure  the  services 
of  more  Interns. — Wheler  Matthews.  Princi- 
pal. Moore  Elementary  School.  Sumter  School 
District   3S17.  Sumter.  South  Carolina. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  a  Teacher  Corps 
program  In  operation  In  our  school  district 
and  hope  that  the  program  will  be  con- 
tinued and.  If  possible,  expanded  —Morgan 
E.  Evans.  Superintendent,  Galveston  Inde- 
pendent School  District.  Galveston,  Texas 

My  school  was  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  secure  the  services  of  two  teachers  from 
the  National  Teacher  Corps  program.  These 
two  teachers  are  working  m  our  elementary 
schools  with  children  Irom  low  Income  fam- 
ilies. Marked  Imprcivement.  after  four 
months.  Is  noted  In  the  attitudes  and  learn- 
ing proce.sses  of  these  children  as  a  result 
of  the  work  of  these  two  Corps  members 
My  school's  finances  could  not  have  made 
possible  the  services  of  these  teachers  except 
for  the  Teacher  Corps 

I  need  one  more  teacher  from  the  Teach- 
er Corps  for  high  school  work,  especially 
in  the  field  of  choral  music  and  speech  — 
P.  C.  Burnett.  Superintendent.  Fannindel 
Schools.  Ladonla.  Texas 
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Our  school  has  one  Corps  teacher.  He  Is 
working  with  seven  teachers  as  a  trainee 
which  relieves  them  for  a  few  minutes  each 
day  and  helps  over  two  hundred  students 
from  grades  one  to  six.  The  Corps  makes  this 
possible.  Just  arrange  for  more. — John  R. 
Meadows.  Superintendent,  Slmms  Common 
School  District   #6,  Slmms,  Texas. 

Staff  members  from  two  school  systems 
where  the  NTC  members  are  employed  have 
stated  that  these  new  employees  have  en- 
riched their  curriculum  and  express  the  de- 
sire to  continue  the  employment  of  Corps 
members. — Rex  Smith.  State  Superintendent 
of  Schools.  West  Virginia. 

The  National  Teacher  Corps  as  I  know  It 
In  my  district  has  made  a  definite  contri- 
bution to  the  education  of  educationally  dis- 
advantaged children.  An  Investment  In  edu- 
cation Is  certainly  not  money  misused. — 
Henry  A.  Ray,  Assistant  Superintendent, 
Wayne  County  Schools,  Wayne,  West 
Virginia. 

As  principal  of  an  Inner  city  elementary 
school,  I  have  greatly  appreciated  our  Teach- 
er Corps  team  and  their  efforts  this  year. 
Being  able  to  have  greater  Individualization 
of  Instruction,  starting  community  school 
activities  for  our  children,  and  enriching  the 
experiences  of  dlstidvantaged  youth  are  Just 
a  few  of  the  present  benefits.  The  greatest 
good  win  will  be  realized  when  these  specially 
trained  personnel  become  Inner  city  teach- 
ers.— Roger  M.  Jones.  Principal,  Harfleld 
Elementary  School.  Racine,  Wisconsin. 

The  Corpsmen  come  prepjared  to  accept 
the  situation.  They  have  a  very  realistic  ap- 
proach to  teaching,  and  their  work  on  a  one- 
to-one  basis  has  lessened  the  demand  on  the 
students  who  are  beginning  to  think  of  the 
school  In  a  new  light — one  of  helpfulness. 
The  Corps  Is  very  Important  to  this  school. — 
Kenneth  Place,  Principal,  Vleau  School, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

rrEM  5  I 

More  ccnnments  on  the  Teacher  Corps 

Our  Teacher  Corpsmen  have  made  tre- 
mendous progress  In  remedial  work  and 
speech  therapy.  They  are  providing  services 
In  the  community  that  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  through  regular  school 
finances. — T.  O.  Adams.  Superintendent, 
Nemo  Vista  Public  School,  Center  Ridge, 
Arkansas. 

Our  district  feels  the  National  Teacher 
Corps  Is  of  great  value  to  our  students  and 
to  our  community  as  a  whole.  This  group  is 
able  to  get  to  the  heart  of  many  problems — 
but  better  still — they  are  able  to  use  preven- 
tive methods  and  prevent  many  things  from 
even  becoming  problems.  Our  regular  teach- 
ing staff  have  great  praise  for  these  people, 
as  do  our  parents  and  community  leaders. 

These  programs  should  always  be  set  up  on 
a  two  year  basis — giving  both  the  school  dis- 
tricts and  National  Teacher  Corps  a  chance 
for  better  planning  and  removing  the  un- 
certainty attached. — Arlene  M.  Bltely,  Mem- 
ber, Garvey  Board  of  Education,  Monterey 
Park,  California. 

Should  the  Teacher  Corps  need  affirma- 
tion of  the  continuing  need  for  Its  existence 
for  endorsement  of  Its  merit  and  valuable 
assistance  to  local  education  agencies  pro- 
vided In  the  first  year  of  operation,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  on  me  at  any  time. — 
Thomas  J.  PoUino.  Director,  Instructional 
Development,  Monterey  County,  Monterey, 
California. 

The  ten  corpsmen  and  the  three  team 
leaders  currently  assigned  to  our  school  sys- 
tem are  rendering  significant  educational 
and  community  services  to  the  high  schools 
where  they  are  assigned.  The  principals  have 
expressed  their  Interest  In  the  continuation 
of  the  program  and  their  appreciation  of  the 
services  renderd. 

It  would  be  helpful  if  the  administrative 
and  fiscal  arrangments  could  be  settled 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  program  each 


year.  We  realize  that  there  were  many  exig- 
encies beyond  the  control  of  the  Teacher 
Corps  staff  and  that  you  did  the  best  you 
could  under  difficult  circumstances. — George 
F.  Osthelmer,  General  Superintendent,  In- 
dianapolis Public  Schools,  Indianapwlis,  In- 
diana. 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  training  pograms 
I  have  ever  witnessed  because  it  gives  the 
trainees  experiences  that  they  would  never 
have  gotten  In  a  normal  training  program. 
The  Teacher  Corps  has  helped  to  interrelate 
the  various  communities.  We  have  six  dis- 
tinct types  who  have  only  these  things  in 
ctHnmon:  one  parent,  distrust  and  aggressive 
behavior. 

Corpsmen  have  organized  many  additional 
after-school  clubs  (Corpsmen  carry  from 
two  to  three  clubs  per  week)  and  taken  over 
the  noon  lunch  program  where  they  have 
introduced  a  variety  of  activities  to  break 
the  routine  of  that  program. — Robert  Wag- 
ner, Principal,  Helnhold  Junior  High  School, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Lincoln  Heights  Local  School  District  in 
Cincinnati  should  be  saturated  with  Corps- 
men. — Dr.  William  L.  Carter,  Dean,  School 
of  Education,  Teacher  Corps  Program  Direc- 
tor, University  of  Cincinnati. 

I  wish  that  I  had  about  10  more  Corps 
members  Just  like  the  ones  I  have.  Then  I 
would  liave  the  most  swinging  program  in 
the  state. — William  Smith,  Principal.  Patrick 
Henry  Junior  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Corpsmen  have  exhibited  "staying 
power"  through  very  trying  circumstances 
and  we  hope  to  keep  them  in  our  system. 

Let  us  examine  our  school  and  community 
activities  and  see  if  we  can  broaden  these. 
Let's  make  siu-e  these  Interns  get  a  chance 
to  work  in  every  area  of  a  school  day  and 
become  more  involved  In  the  community. — 
Principals,  teachers  and  Corps  team  leaders 
In  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools. 

We  are  pleased  to  be  a  part  of  the  efforts 
being  made  through  the  Teacher  Corps  and 
hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  continue  in 
this  outstanding  endeavor.  We  are  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  It  is  a  practical  and 
effective  type  of  program. — P.  H.  Gorman, 
Dean,  College  of  Education,  Municipal  Uni- 
vei^ity  of  Omaha,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

The  five  young  people  sent  to  me  are  ex- 
ceptional. You  have  to  realize  that  I  had 
four  classrooms  from  September  to  Christ- 
mas without  qualified  teachers.  I  placed 
Teacher  Corpsmen  in  these  schools  to  help 
with  remedial  work  in  Language  Arts,  to 
help  with  better  relationship  between  the 
schools  and  the  parentis,  and  they  have  done 
a  magnificent  piece  of  work. 

I  am  writing  to  all  the  Congressman  from 
this  region  to  help  make  the  Teacher  Corps 
a  broader  and  bigger  project  because  the 
professional  personnel  problem  Is  predicted 
to  get  much  worse.  These  young  people  are 
enthusiastic,  prepared,  and  willing  to  work 
with  underprivileged  children  and  we  are 
in  dire  need  of  their  help. — R.  A.  dela  Garza, 
Superintendent  of  Schoolb,  Rio  Grande  City 
Consolidated  Independent  School  District, 
Rio  Grande  City,  Texas. 

Phyllis  Strlck,  the  team  leader,  is  help- 
ing me  to  get  ready  for  my  high  school 
equivalency  test.  I  didn't  even  know  I  could 
take  a  test. — Lydia  Gonzales,  Ben  Bolt, 
Texas. 

Our  teachers  see  these  Teacher  Corps  kids 
here  till  5:30.  6  o'clock  .  .  .  They  are  begin- 
ning to  get  competitive,  now  nobody  runs 
out  when  the  bell  rings,  all  doing  a  better 
Job. — Principal,  A  Chicago  Public  School. 

There  is  no  question,  in  our  minds,  that 
the  National  Teachers  Corps  is  doing  a  fine 
Job  and  will  serve  a  real  need  In  providing 
qualified  teachers  of  a  caliber  never  before 
equaled.  Keep  up  the  good  work — we  need 
more  forward-thinking  people  to  get  educa- 
tion to  those  who  need  it — to  get  education 
to  them  in  a  way  that  they  will  under- 
stand.— Charles  E.  Skldmore,  District  Super- 


intendent,   Santee   School   District,    Santee, 
California. 

They  (the  Corpsmen)  have  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent attitude — they  are  not  always  right — 
but  they  bring  us  something  we  need. — Miss 
Maude  Carson,  Principal,  Jensen  School,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

One  Assistant  Principal  bluntly  said,  "I 
really  don't  know  how  we  would  have  sur- 
vived this  year  without  the  National  Teacher 
Corps.  They  have  really  help>ed  us  out,  espe- 
cially In  problem  cases.  When  problems  get 
tough  I  frequently  go  to  them  (the  Teacher 
Corps)  for  help." — Assistant  Principal,  North- 
em  High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

The  National  Teacher  Corps  at  New  York 
■University  has  provided  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion with  unusual  opportunities  to  attempt 
Innovations  in  its  teacher  education  pro- 
grams. It  has  also  enabled  us  to  develop 
viable  ways  of  improving  our  working  rela- 
tionshlpM  with  local  education  agencies  to 
make  the  teaching  experiences  of  our  stu- 
dents more  meaningful. — Daniel  E.  Griffith, 
Dean  of  School  of  Education,  New  York 
University,  New  York,  New  York. 

The  Oorpsmembers  have  been  most  useful 
in  Implementing  school  curricula  designed 
especially  for  the  culturally  depuived  pupils 
in  Dade  County. — Terrence  T.  O'Connor, 
Ph.  D.,  Director  of  Inservice  Fxlucation,  Dade 
County  Public  Schools,  Miami,  Florida. 

In  summary,  I  should  like  to  rt -emphasize 
the  fact  that  I  endorse  the  program  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  valuable  to  the  interns,  to 
the  community,  to  the  school  system,  and 
most  particularly  to  those  individual  stu- 
dents who  have  profited  not  only  academic- 
ally, but  socially  in  having  their  opinions  of 
themselves  altered. — Mable  E.  Ray,  Supervisor 
of  Elementary  Education,  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Basically,  Teacher  Corps  Is  a  good  idea  and 
can  render  a  great  service  in  areas  similar  to 
ours.  We  are  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Area  and  some  might  think  of  this 
area  as  not  applicable  as  West  Virginia  and 
other  places  further  North.  This  small  moun- 
tain county  has  a  high  percentage  of  drop- 
outs. The  folks  are  in  what  might  be  thought 
of  as  a  cut-off  area  far  from  any  cities,  and 
many  have  not  gone  out  of  the  county.  We're 
trying  to  help  the  situation. 

The  1960  Census  shows  that  39%  of  our 
pupils  come  from  homes  with  less  than  $2,000 
income.  Our  recent  survey  shows  this  same 
condition  with  income  rate  at  (2,600.  Infla- 
tion and  higher  costs  put  these  folk  in  about 
the  same  condition. 

In  the  Western  part  of  Macon  County,  over 
a  mountain  about  3,400  feet,  roads  Impass- 
able in  winter;  at  least  not  safe  for  bus  travel, 
and  30  miles  away;  we  have  Nantahala  School 
where  the  percentages  of  deprived  Is  55%. 
We'd  like  to  get  a  Teacher  Corps  team  next 
year  that  would  work  there  and  In  the  Cowee 
School  which  is  closer  but  has  the  need.  A 
team  that  could  go  live  with  these  folk  could, 
in  our  opinion  do  a  lot  of  good. 

Give  me  some  Idea  of  the  prospects.  We 
have  not  made  any  effort  through  Western 
Carolina  College  which  directs  our  present 
team,  but  would  like  to  begin  some  plans. 
What  encouragement  can  Teacher  Corjw  give 
us. — Berry  Floyd,  Administrative  Assistant, 
Macon  County  Schools,  Franklin,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

We  feel  this  program  has  been  very  bene- 
ficial fcK*  our  school  and  community.  We 
hop>e  that  this  program  can  continue  in  our 
community. — PTA  President,  Willard  School. 

Be  it  resolved  that  Title  V-B  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  created  a  National 
Teacher  Corps  and  whereas  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  is  helping  to  revitallee  edu- 
cation In  low  income  areas  by  providing  fi- 
nancial incentives  for  local  school  districts 
to  nlre  teaching  personnel  and  whereas  the 
authorization  for  the  Teacher  Corpw  expires 
June  30,  1967  and  whereas  the  Teacher  Corps 
has  been  hampered  by  a  meager  approprla- 
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Uon  of  only  $7  5  million  during  fiscal 
year  1967  and  whereaa  President  Johnson  haa 
requMted  legislation  to  strengthen  and  ex- 
pand the  National  Teacher  Corps,  therefore 
b«  It  reeolved  that  the  Young  Democratic 
Ouba  of  America  urge  Oongrees  to  renew 
the  authorlzaUon  of  the  National  Teachers 
Corpa  and  to  make  substantial  Increase*  in 
lU  appropriation  —Adopted  by  the  National 
Committee  of  the  Young  Democrats,  Salt 
Lake  City.  Utah. 

In  spite  of  the  complications  which  we 
encountered  here  at  the  University  of  Wls- 
oonaln-Mllwaukee  In  the  Initiation  of  our 
program  and  Its  funding,  we  have  been  de- 
lighted to  be  associated  with  this  important 
project.  Of  particular  significance.  In  my 
Judgment,  has  been  the  opportunity  which 
our  Teacher  Corps  program  has  provided  for 
cloM  Dnlversl'.y-Publlc  School  System  co- 
operation. Our  present  program  Include*  In- 
terna working  in  both  the  Milwaukee  Public 
Scbools  and  the  Racine  Public  Schools.  The 
program  has  provided  a  means  by  which  a 
number  of  our  faculty  members  could  work 
clOMly  wtlh  representatives  of  the  public 
schools  In  a  common  effort  to  improve  the 
education  of  boys  and  girls.  In  the  case  of 
the  Milwaukee  Public  Schools  such  coopera- 
tion has  developed  to  a  point  where  the  di- 
rector of  oxir  program  Is  on  a  Joint  appoint- 
ment with  the  public  Schools.  Further,  a 
key  member  of  the  Public  School  staff,  re- 
cantly  retired  hai>  Joined  our  staff  and  has 
greatly  facilitated  the  relationships  between 
School  System   and   University. 

Another  Important  contribution  of  the 
Teacher  Corps  program  can  be  found  in  lu 
emphasis  on  the  designing  of  teacher  edu- 
cation programs  to  meet  local  school  need*. 
Rather  than  detaching  preparation  programs 
rrom  the  realty  of  school  and  community  as 
la  too  often  the  case  at  many  Institutions, 
this  program  has  emphasized  efforts  to  buUd 
In  proapectlve  teachers  a  senslUvlty  to  com- 
munity problems  and  school  needa  and  to 
design  their  training  program*  to  effectively 
meet  thoae  problems  and  needs. 

Much  more  could  be  said  in  support  of  the 
Teacher  Corp*  program  but  let  me  simply 
conclude  with  reafBrmatlon  of  our  enthusl- 
..ir..  for  the  program  and  our  sincere  hope 
that  it  win  be  continued  and  expanded  in 
the  years  ahead  If  there  are  ways  in  which 
thi*  office  can  be  of  assistance  to  you  In  sup- 
port of  the  National  Teacher  Corp*  please 
fe«l  free  to  call  upon  us  — George  W  Dene- 
mark.  Dean,  University  of  Wisconsin-Mil- 
waukee,  Milwaukee    Wisconsin. 

The  Teacher  Corps  Is  the  best  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  our  school  Every  day  it  is 
a  delight  to  be  with  them  What's  going  on 
here  Inspires  me  to  want  to  do  more — Isaiah 
Goodrich.  Principal.  Pord  Road  School.  Mem- 
phU,  Tennessee 

They  (Corpamen)  are  a  godsend  We  have 
always  wanted  to  devote  more  time  to  the  in- 
dlTldual  problems  of  our  children  We  can 
do  It  now  through  the  Teacher  Corps  team. 
I  Just  wish  we  had  more  of  them  —A  class- 
room teacher.  Ford  Road  School.  Memphis. 
Tennessee . 

In  the  process  of  learning  and  of  watch- 
ing the*e  young  interns  learn,  we  are  all  un- 
dergoing a  creative  process  We  older  teach- 
ers learn  from  the  interns  by  seeing  In  a 
freah  light  the  relationship  between  teacher 
and  child  .  .  The  hardest  thing  to  put  over 
to  young  tecMihers  is  the  need  to  be  patient — 
with  both  the  children  and  his  profession. 
At  the  same  time  that  we  stress  thu.  we  try 
to  be  careful  not  to  destroy  the  creative  spirit 
or  aenae  of  urgency  and  need  for  accompUsh- 
mant.  I  think  theae  interns  are  well  bal- 
anced in  their  perceptions  about  teaching. — 
Mra.  Bertha  Johnson.  Teacher  Corps  Team 
Leader.  Ford  Road  School.  Memphis.  Tennes- 
ae«. 

The  Teacher  Corps  program  which  you  di- 
rect haa,  I  feel,  tremendous  growth  potential. 
and  I  am.  indeed,  very  much  intereated  In 
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doing  whatever  I  can  to  help  you  achieve 
Its  goal  of  excellence  —John  M.  Hyams.  Di- 
vision of  Compensatory  Education.  ESEA, 
Title  I.  Harrlsburg.  Pennsylvania. 

We  feel  that  the  National  Teacher  Corps 
Is  a  highly  successful  program  and  that  it 
will  be  a  great  help  In  allevutlng  the  teacher 
shortage — C.  R  Dale,  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent. Haywood  County  Schools,  WaynesvlUe, 
North  Carolina. 

rrcM  e 

Still  more  comments  on  the  Teacher  Corps 
I  am  writing  to  you  In  the  hope  that  the 
program  Is  to  be  a  continuing  one.  for  It 
has  Indeed  been  successful  thus  far  at  Roger 
Williams.  The  services  rendered  by  the  In- 
terns, under  the  direction  and  guidance  of 
Miss  Fee.  have  been  of  Inestimable  value 
to  the  students,  the  faculty,  and  to  me  per- 
sonally, and  I  should  be  disappointed  to  lose 
such  fine  and  Innovntlve,  educational  as- 
sistance—Donald W  Oliver.  Principal.  Roger 
Williams  Junior  High  School  Providence. 
Rhixle  Island. 

I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  the  principles 
of  the  National  Teacher  Corps  and  I  would 
like  to  see  It  expanded 

This  Is  the  kind  of  work  which  many  %et- 
erans  of  the  Peace  Corps,  having  completed 
their  work  with  that  organization,  may  well 
be  willing  to  tackle 

While  we  shall  have  to  move  cautiously 
and  check  as  we  go  along.  I  believe  the  NTC 
program  Is  going  to  show  that  Its  benefits 
are  well  worth  the  millions  of  dollars  to  be 
spent  —William  G  Saltonstall.  Chairman. 
State  Board  of  Education.  Massachusetts 

We  have  had  some  adjustments  to  make. 
of  course,  but  I  think  the  overall  program 
Is  very  good,  the  Idea  behind  It  very  good. 
We  are  certainly  going  to  ask  for  more  units 
again  next  year  -  Dr  J  M  Hanks.  Super- 
intendent. Ysleta  Independent  School  Dis- 
trict. El  Paso.  Texas. 

This  Is  one  of  our  nnest  programs.  But 
we  could  not  have  attempted  It  without  the 
help  of  the  Corpsmen.  for  we  lacked  the 
personnel  and  local  finances  that  were  neces- 
sary 

We  are  very  definitely  going  to  make  fine 
teachers  out  of  the  Interns  and  we  think 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  keep  them  all  In 
Laurel  when  they  are  through  with  the 
Teacher  Corps -Mrs  J  M  Caughman. 
Superintendent.  Laurel  Municipal  Separate 
School  District.  Laurel.  Mississippi. 

We  hope  the  program  will  be  financed  and 
financed  well  For  It  Is  one  of  the  better  pro- 
grams that  we  have  Many  others  don't  meas- 
ure up  to  Teacher  Corps  It  was  handled 
through  the  proper  educational  channels 
and  there  was  never  any  confusion  as  to 
Its  objectives  It  had  Its  stops  and  starts 
and  Its  bad  days,  but  throughout  It  was  a 
program  to  give  an  educational  booet  to  kid* 
who  really  need  It. 

We  started  with  good  people  and  they  have 
gotten  good  instructions  from  Memphis 
State  University  And  In  the  schools  they 
have  gotten  cloee  supervLslon  from  their 
team  leaders,  co<iperatlng  teachers  and  from 
the  principals  And  as  a  result  of  all  thl*. 
we  are  going  to  produce  a  group  of  superior 
teachers  —Mr.  Walter  S.  Carter.  Jr..  Super- 
intendent. DeSoto  County  Schools.  Her- 
nando. Mississippi. 

If  anything  should  happen  to  the  Teacher 
Corpe  we  would  be  willing  to  hire  every  one 
of  the  interns  as  regular  teachers.  They  are 
wonderful  pef>ple 

Some  of  the  principals  were  a  Uttle  leery 
in  the  beginning  But  In  recent  meetings 
with  them  I've  noticed  that  every  principal 
with  a  team  In  hi*  building  now  want*  them 
back  next  year  .  .  .  either  as  Intern*  or  as 
regular  faculty  members  And  the  principals 
that  haven t  had  them  yet  tell  me  that  they 
want  a  team  for  next  year  — Dr  Sam  L 
Splnka.  Superintendent.  Hattlcsburg  Munici- 
pal Separate  School  District,  Hattleaburg. 
Mississippi. 


The  Teacher  Corps  haa  been  an  effective 
training  ground  for  teachers  (Interns)  in 
the  Hood  River  School  District.  The  Interns 
have  been  cooperative  and  Intensely  Inter- 
ested in  improving  their  skills  as  teachers 
and  working  for  the  benefit  of  youth.— 
Jack  C.  Jensen,  Project  Coordinator.  Hood 
River  County  School  District  Number  1-R. 
Hood  River.  Oregon 

As  a  grateful  principal.  I  feel  that  the  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps  represents  some  of  the 
most  economically  sound,  best-spent  dollars 
aimed  at  helping  urban-centered  children- 
Elliot  G.  Jacoby.  Principal,  Pratt-Arnold 
Elementary  School,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

These  young  teachers  are  getting  more  ex- 
perience than  the  average  starting  teacher 
gets  This  assignment  Is  good  for  them  be- 
cause they  can  get  acquainted  with  different 
grade  levels  and  with  the  ways  of  doing 
things  in  the  classroom  and  around  the 
school  before  becoming  full-time  teachers  — 
John  J  Anthony.  Principal.  Aog  Elementary 
School    El  Paso.  Texas. 

They've  got  zeal!  I'd  give  every  drop  of 
blood  I've  sweated  over  this  project  again 
If  I  had  to  get  the  people  to  work  with  our 
kids —Thomas  J.  PoUlno.  Curriculum  Di- 
rector, Salinas  Intermediate  Education  Dis- 
trict, Salinas,  California. 

At  first.  I  was  very  much  concerned  that 
the  teachers  asBlgned  would  be  misfits  and 
castoffs  from  other  school  systems.  I  have 
found  this  not  to  be  the  case.  They  take  their 
work  seriously  and  actually  have  been  an  im- 
mense help  to  our  educational  program 
They  spend  time,  even  beyond  the  required 
hours,  trying  to  help  these  chUdren  raise 
their  educational  and  social  levels. 

I  wish  we  could  double  the  number  of 
teachers  that  had  been  assigned  to  us  — 
Gene  C.  Parley.  Superintendent.  HopkinsvlUe 
School   District.   HopklnsvUle,   Kentucky. 

It  Is  our  Impression,  and  that  of  visitors 
from  school  systems  throughout  our  state, 
that  as  a  result  of  National  Teacher  Corps 
aid.  the  children  are  far  more  responsive, 
more  verbal  and  also  more  responsible  We 
believe  specifically,  that  the  functional  intel- 
ligence level  of  the  preprlmary  group  may 
well  be  raised  over  a  three  year  period,  by  an 
average  of  20  IQ  points,  to  a  level  equal  to  the 
national   average. 

We  unequivocally  endorse  this  program 
and  request  that  the  number  of  persons 
assigned  to  Sumter  be  tripled — Dr.  L.  C  Mc- 
Arthur.  Jr  .  Superintendent.  Sumter  School 
District   «17,  Sumter.  South  Carolina 

In  summary.  I  should  like  to  re-empha- 
size  the  fact  that  I  endorse  the  program  on 
the  ground  that  It  Is  valuable  to  the  Interns, 
to  the  community,  to  the  school  system,  and 
most  particularly  to  those  Individual  stu- 
dent* who  have  profited  not  only  academi- 
cally, but  socially  In  having  their  opinions  of 
themselves  altered.— Mabel  K.  Ray,  Super- 
visor of  Elementary  Education,  Worceeter, 
Massachusetts. 

We  In  the  Boeton  public  school*  are  hop- 
ing that  the  present  efforts  of  the  Johnson 
administration  to  expand  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  program  will  make  It  possible 
to  carry  out  the  original  goal*  In  this  legisla- 
tion—WUllam  H.  Ohrenberger,  Superin- 
tendent, Boston  School  System. 

We  all  share  the  feeling  that  the  Congress 
can  be  persuaded  to  act  favorably  on  the 
Preeldenfs  request  that  the  limited  Teacher 
Corps  resources  currently  available  be  aug- 
mented to  the  extent  that  we  can  enlarge 
and  Improve  upon  our  current  op>eratlon.— 
Alfred  Ruaeo,  Coordinator,  Department  of 
Public  Schools,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

"For  8om«  people,"  said  a  friend  of  the 
Corpe.  "going  Into  an  area  like  that  Is  like 
going  to  Nigeria.  They  have  the  Peace  Corps 
spirit,  and  the  Teachers  Corpe  gives  them  » 
chance  to  play  the  national  game  of  help- 
ing people" 

The  hope  la  that  Congress  wUl  allow  many 
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more    player*. — Mary    McGrory,    Syndicated 
Newspaper  Columnist. 

At  these  prices.  It  remains  the  best  bar- 
gain In  the  federal  education  program. — Life 
Editorial,  March  17.  1967. 

We  have  an  NTC  (National  Teacher  Corps) 
organization  which  I  appreciated  because  I 
know  this  Is  being  done  In  order  to  better 
my  school  and  Its  siuroundlng  condition*. 
This  organization  has  helped  to  promote  a 
small  newspaper,  which  will  be  known  a*  the 
Crusader  (our  school  symbol)  to  be  pub- 
lished In  February  and  another  In  May. 

The  NTC  Is  really  a  great  organization  and 
we  the  members  of  Andrew  J.  Bell  would 
like  to  have  more  Interns  like  this  In  our 
school. — Pamela  Ann  Dlckerson.  9th  Grade 
Student.  Andrew  J.  Bell  Junior  High  School, 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

We  are  so  happy  with  these  young  people 
from  the  Teacher  Corps.  They  are  really  tak- 
ing charge  of  problems  we  have  been  unable 
to  do  a  thing  about  before  they  came. — 
T.  O.  Adams.  Principal,  Center  Ridge  School, 
Center  Ridge,  Arkansas. 

We,  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, have  been  greatly  Impressed  both 
with  the  quality  of  the  training  they  are 
receiving  and  with  the  effectiveness  of  their 
work.  We  are  most  anxious  that  this  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps  program  be  continued 
for  the  coming  school  year  and  urge  that  you 
support  Congressional  action  which  will  pro- 
vide the  necessary  funds. — Bernard  E.  Dono- 
van, Superintendent  of  Schools,  Board  of 
Education,  City  of  New  York. 

Because  the  Corps  members  are  selected 
from  those  who  had  not  previously  prepared 
for  teaching,  they  represent  an  additional  to 
the  number  of  highly  qualified  teachers.  At 
the  same  time,  their  academic  programs  are 
developed  specifically  for  teaching  disadvan- 
taged children,  and  have  proven  to  be  an 
Important  mean*  In  Improving  teacher  edu- 
cation.—"Memogram",  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  strongly  en- 
dorses the  work  of  the  Teacher  Corps.  On 
the  Omaha  Indian  Reservation  at  Macy,  Ne- 
braska the  Corp*  member*  have  demonstrated 
the  sensitivity,  the  commitment  and  the 
teaching  ability  that  Indian  children  deserve 
and  must  receive.  If  they  are  to  have  an  equal 
opportunity  in  America. — Commissioner 
Robert  L.  Bennett,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  Teacher  Corps  program  provides  an 
excellent  proving  ground  for  what  can  be- 
come a  regular  Master  of  Arts  In  Teaching 
program.  The  two-year  Corps  program  1* 
unique  In  providing  extensive  opportunity 
for  community  involvement  of  the  intern? 
while  they  are  actually  Involved  in  teach- 
ing learning  activities  in  the  school*.  This 
part  of  the  program  Is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  teacher  must  get  Into  the  com- 
munity in  order  to  understand  the  culture 
of  poverty. 

Interns  have  Influenced  classroom  teacher* 
to  change  their  attitudes  toward  disadvan- 
taged children  and  to  try  new.  leas  text-book 
oriented  techniques.  Interns  are  being  rec- 
ognized and  accepted  by  parent  and  com- 
munity groups  as  Individuals  sincerely  con- 
cerned with  understanding  and  Improving 
their  condition  of  life.— Caryl  G.  Hedden. 
Director.  National  Teacher  Corps  Center, 
State  University  College.  Buffalo,  New  York. 

The  Teacher  Corps  la  a  better  way  of  traln- 
^g  teacher*  than  most  present  program*  at 
colleges  and  universities.  These  programs 
have  not  been  preparing  teachers  to  meet 
the  needs  of  low-income  children.  Conse- 
quently the  teachers  who  come  out  of  such 
programs  often  do  not  know  how  to  reach 
the  youngsters  who  most  desperately  need 
help. 

We  have  been  pleased  with  our  Corpsmen 
because  their  internship  in  the  school  focuses 
on  the  need*  of  children.  Dally  contact  with 
children  molds  the  idealism  of  the  Corpsmen 
Into  realistic  channel*  of  service.  I  want  to 


emphasize  this  realism.  It  Is  important. — 
Wlllard  Fletcher,  Director  of  Elementary 
Eklucatlon,  Portland  Public  Schools,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

The  Inner  city  school  today  needs  assis- 
tance from  the  federal  level  In  many  ways. 
and  the  National  Teacher  Corps  Is  a  dra- 
matic way  of  expressing  federal  concern  for 
our  problems.  The  Teacher  Corps  team  at 
our  Jefferson  School  Is  beginning  to  make  a 
significant  contribution.  We  have  recently 
set  up  a  planning  committee  in  this  school 
to  assist  this  team  in  learning  better  ways 
of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  inner  city  child 
and  In  carrying  out  a  number  of  innovative 
programs. 

My  only  suggestion  is  that  there  should 
be  more  participation  In  the  early  stages  by 
the  public  school  personnel  before  a  Teacher 
Corps  team  is  sent  to  a  community. — Richard 
T.  Beck,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Trenton, 
New  Jersey. 

I  must  admit  that  I  had  some  reservation 
regarding  the  effectiveness  of  a  National 
Teacher  Corps.  .  .  .  However,  my  apprehen- 
sions proved  to  be  groundless,  and  the  Teach- 
er Corps  team,  under  the  capable  direction 
of  it*  team  leader,  ha*  proven  to  be  a  valua- 
ble asset  to  the  school  and  to  its  instruc- 
tional program. — John  Schertzl,  Principal, 
Wells  Street  Junior  High  School,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

We  have  seen  positive  results  educationally 
for  many  children  because  of  the  individual 
help  the  team  has  provided. — Roger  M.  Jones, 
Principal.  Garfield  School,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  program  will  be  continued  in 
our  school  during  the  coming  terms.  It  is 
my  feeling  that  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the 
members  of  the  team  in  working  with  these 
children  who  have  availed  themselves  of  their 
assistance  will  be  felt  more  and  more  as  the 
program  continue*. — Joseph  Leonelll,  Princi- 
pal, Oliver  HEizard  Perry  Junior  High  School, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

The  Teacher  Corp*  Is  the  shining  light.  I'm 
committed  to  it  100  per  cent.  ( Corpsmen 's) 
Idealism  has  been  rekindled  in  us  old  cynics. 
They're  so  committed  they  have  recommit- 
ted some  of  us.  How  do  you  like  that? — Don- 
ald Hodes,  Assistant  Superintendent.  Enter- 
prise City  School  District,  Compton,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Since  the  Corps  ha*  only  been  operating 
for  *ucb  a  abort  time,  there  1*  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  Its  full  pK>tentlal  ha*  hardly 
begun  to  be  realized  despite  the  mark  already 
being  made  on  the  education  of  the  children 
here. — Martin  Kesselman,  Principal,  William 
Mclntyre  School,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

All  of  us  are  having  difficulty  keeping  the 
most  able,  the  mo*t  competent  teacher*  with- 
in the  target  area*  of  deprivation.  Requests 
for  tran*fers  out  of  those  areas  is.  In  our  dis- 
rict,  four  or  five  times  the  numbers  who  re- 
quest transfers  in.  In  fact,  it  Is  bard  to  get 
people  to  go  Into  those  areas.  So  there  Is  a 
need  for  stimulating  the  preparation  of  peo- 
ple with  those  understandings,  attitudes,  hu- 
man relations,  to  go  into  those  schools.  I 
think  the  Teacher  Corps  doe*  strike  at  a  very 
*peclflc  need  of  the  schools  in  deprived 
areas. — ^Dr.  Ralph  Dallard.  Superintendent, 
San  Diego  School,  San  Diego,  California. 

Our  Teacher  Corp*  people  sparks  up  the 
regular  staff. — Mr.  Chalmer,  Principal,  P.S. 

Thty  bring  life  to  us  all. — Miss  Williams, 
Principal,  P.S.  82,  Btiffalo,  New  York. 


Soufhem  achoolmen  cotnment  on  the 
National  Teacher  Corps 

The  Teacher  Cocps  haa  rendered  a  tre- 
mendously valuable  service  In  the  Atlanta 
Public  Schools.  I  am  more  convinced  every 
day  that  "busines*  a*  usual"  will  not  aolve 
the  extremely  difficult  educational  problems 
Involved  in  teaching  culttirally  deprived  chil- 
dren. The  Teacher  Corps  offers  a  resource 
that  can  be  utilized  as  local  school  system* 


feel  most  appropriate  and  profitable  In  solv- 
ing these  most  complex  problems. — Dr.  John 
Letson,  Superintendent,  Atlanta  Public 
Schools. 

The  National  Teacher  Corps  has  been  most 
successful  and  helpful  to  this  school  system. 
We  have  complete  control  of  the  program 
from  the  selection  of  fversonnel  to  defining 
and  assigning  duties  and  responsibilities. 

The  values  of  such  a  program  are  many 
but  I  would  like  to  mention  some  of  the  out- 
standing ones.  First — providing  additions^ 
teaching  personnel  to  a  regular  faculty  which 
In  turn  gives  more  individual  help  to  children 
in  disadvantaged  areas:  second — ^providing  a 
teacher-training,  on-the-job  program  to  bet- 
ter train  young  teacher  Interns  to  work  with 
children  who  are  In  need  of  more  than  Just 
regular  school  help;  third — the  additional 
services  to  the  schools  that  the  seventeen 
NTC  members  have  provided  are  too  numer- 
ous to  mention,  but  these  range  from  pro- 
viding leadership  in  establishing  a  new  read- 
ing program  to  teaching  music,  and  art  and 
working  with  parents  in  a  counseling  situa- 
tion where  parents  and  students  are  involved 
in  seeking  better  solutions  to  problems. 

Every  principal  in  our  twelve  elementary 
school  has  requested  an  NTC  few  next  school 
session. — Dr.  Sam  Splnks,  Superintendent, 
Hattlesburg  Public  Schools,  Hattlesburg, 
Mississippi. 

This  is  one  of  our  finest  programs.  But  we 
could  not  have  attempted  it  without  the 
help  of  the  Corpsmen.  for  we  lacked  the  per- 
sonnel and  local  finances  that  were  necessary. 

We  are  very  definitely  going  to  make  fine 
teachers  out  of  the  interns  and  we  think  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  keep  them  all  in  Laurel 
when  they  are  through  with  the  Teacher 
Corps. — Mr.  J.  M.  Caughman,  Superintend- 
ent, Laurel  Municipal  Separate  School  Dis- 
trict, Laurel,  Mississippi. 

The  Teacher  Corps  has  been  a  boon  In  the 
Moore  EUementary  School.  Small  groups 
working  with  the  interns  have  been  provided 
with  Individualized  instruction  in  art.  sci- 
ence and  reading.  Teachers  are  delighted 
with  their  competence  and  cooperation. 

We  boi>e  that  this  Innovative  program  will 
continue  and  that  we  can  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  more  Interns. — Wheler  Matthews. 
Principal,  Moore  Elementary  School,  Sumter 
School  District  it  17.  Sumter.  South  Carolina. 

My  school  was  fortunate  In  being  able  to 
to  secure  the  service*  of  two  teachers  from 
the  National  Teacher  Corps  program.  These 
two  teachers  are  working  In  our  elementary 
schools  with  children  from  low  Income  fam- 
ilies. Marked  improvement,  after  four 
months,  is  noted  in  the  attitude*  and  learn- 
ing processes  of  these  children  as  a  result 
of  the  work  of  these  two  Corps  members. 
My  school's  finances  could  not  have  made 
possible  the  services  of  these  teachers  except 
for  the  Teacher  Corps. 

I  need  one  more  teacher  from  the  Teacher 
Corps  for  high  school  work,  especially  in 
the  field  of  choral  music  and  speech. — P.  C. 
Burnett,  Superintendent,  Pannlndel  Schools, 
Ladonla,  Texas. 

It  Is  our  impression,  and  that  of  visitors 
from  school  systems  throughout  our  state, 
that  as  a  result  of  National  Teacher  Corps 
aid,  the  children  are  far  more  responsive, 
more  verbal  and  also  more  responsible.  We 
believe  specifically,  that  the  functional 
intelligence  level  of  the  preprlmary  group 
may  well  be  raised  over  a  three  year  period, 
by  an  average  of  20  IQ  points,  to  a  level 
equal  to  the  national  average. 

We  unequivocally  endorse  this  program 
and  reque*t  that  the  number  of  persons 
assigned  to  Sumter  be  tripled. — Dr.  L.  C.  Mc- 
Arthur,  Jr.,  Sujierlntendent,  Sumter  School 
District  ^17.  Sumter,  South  Carolina. 

I  only  have  one  fear  with  regard  to  the 
yoimg  intern*  of  the  Teacher  Corp*  •  •  • 
that  with  their  energy  and  talent  and  their 
epeclal  training  they  will  soon  leave  the 
claseroom.  Some  *chool  *ystem  will  try  to 
make  administrators  out  of  them.  And  they 
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we  needed  so  desperately  In  the  classroom  -- 
Cl«aophu3  AUgood,  Principal,  Dorsey  Junior 
Blgh  School.  Miami,  Florida 

Wo  hope  that  the  Teacher  Corps  program 
wlU  b«  financed  •  •  •  and  financed  well. 
for  U  IB  one  of  the  better  programs  that  we 
have.  Many  others  don't  measure  up  to  the 
Teacher  Corps.  It  was  handled  through  the 
proper  educational  channels  and  there  was 
never  any  confusion  as  to  its  objectives  It 
>^a/t  itB  Stops  and  starts  and  Its  bad  days. 
but  throughout,  It  was  a  program  to  give 
an  educational  boost  to  kids  who  really  need 

It. 

We  started  with  good  people  and  they  have 
gotten  good  Instruction  from  Memphis  State 
University.  And  In  the  schools  they  have 
gotten  close  supervision  from  their  team 
leaders,  cooperating  teachers  and  from  the 
principals.  As  a  result  of  all  of  thU,  we 
are  going  to  produce  a  group  of  truly  supe- 
rior teachers  —Mr.  Walter  3.  Carter,  Jr . 
Superintendent.  De  Soto  County  Schools, 
Hernando,  Mississippi 

Our  Teacher  Corpsmen  have  made  tre- 
mendous progress  In  remedial  work  and 
■peecb  therapy.  They  are  providing  services 
In  the  community  that  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  through  regular  school  fi- 
nances.—T.  O  Adams.  Superintendent.  Nemo 
Vleta  Public  School.  Center  Ridge,  Arkansas 
The  Teacher  Corps  Is  the  best  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  our  school.  Every  day  It 
la  a  delight  to  be  with  them.  Whafs  going 
on  here  Inspires  me  to  want  to  do  more  — 
laalah  Goodrich.  Principal.  Ford  Road 
School.  Memphis.  Tennessee. 

I  believe  that  the  National  Teacher  Corps 
U  one  of  the  very  best  of  all  the  new  pro- 
grama  In  education.  I  am  constantly  observ- 
ing the  fine  fruits  of  thU  organization  — 
Jack  J.  Efurd.  Superintendent.  Gentry  Pub- 
lic Schools.  Gentry.  Arkansas 

Wolfe  County  School  System  was  denied 
the  NTC  for  school  year  1966-67  because  of  no 
housing.  We  are  very  sorry,  for  we  need  the 
program  badly —Frank  Rose.  Superintendent, 
Wolfe  County  Schools.  Compton.  Kentucky. 

It  Is  a  little  pro?r,\m  that  Is  making  a 
big  difference  In  our  system — John  W  Am- 
brose. Acting  Superintendent.  Lexington 
City  Schools.  Lexington.  Kentucky 

The  Teacher  Corps  has  every  mark  of  being 
an  effective  and  efficient  means  of  solving 
one  of  our  most  serious  national  problems.  It 
brings  the  university,  the  local  education 
agency,  the  teachers  in  service,  and  Corps- 
men  to  grips  with  the  real  situation.  Things 
win  never  be  the  same  once  the  Corps  has 
been  there  We  are  all  growing  because  of 
the  Teacher  Corps  — Sister  M.  Loyola.  Direc- 
tor. Teacher  Education.  Xavler  University. 
New  Orleans.  Louisiana. 

I  think  the  NTC  is  a  very  fine  program  and 
can  do  lota  of  g>v:)d  in  our  schools.  It  will  help 
train  people  to  go  into  the  teaching  profes- 
sion that  are  needed  so  badly  now.  The  team 
we  have  in  our  county  is  doing  a  wonderful 
Job.  I  hope  there  will  be  money  appropriated 
to  continue  this  worthy  program — Carl  Lof- 
tln.  Superintendent.  Marlon  County  Schools. 
Columbia.  Mississippi. 

We  have  the  Teacher  Corpe  In  our  school 
system  and  it  is  doing  a  wonderful  Job  for 
u».  Corpsmen  are  helping  the  minority 
groups  in  our  school  develop  a  better  self- 
image  of  themselves  and  also  their  work  has 
Improved  Immensely  with  the  aid  of  the 
Corps.  We  have  been  able  to  offer  many 
things  for  these  students  which  we  were  un- 
able to  do  before  this  time. 

I  think  it  has  been  handled  very  well  this 
year.  The  only  thing  wrong  was  the  delay  In 
funding  the  program  which  caused  a  delay 
in  our  plans  However.  I  realize  that  it  was 
not  your  fault  in  this  matter  -Marvin 
Stokes.  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Byng 
School.  Ada.  Oklahoma. 

The  team  from  the  National  Teacher  Corpe 
that  has  been  working  in  our  school  during 
the  1966  67  school   year  la  doing  fine  work. 


Corpsmen  have  assessed  the  school  situation 
here  well  and  In  most  insUnces  have  cooper- 
ated In  an  excellent  way  with  our  school 
faculty,  students,  parents,  and  other  citizens 
of  this  community  I  feel  that  it  is  a  very 
worthwhile  program  A  W  B.^rrett,  Super- 
intendent. Konawa  P\ibllc  Schools,  Konawa, 
Oklahoma 

We  fee;  that  the  National  Teacher  Corps 
is  a  highly  successful  program  and  that  It 
will  be  a  great  help  In  alleviating  the  teacher 
shortage --C  R  Dale.  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent. Haywood  County  Schools.  Waynesvllle. 
North  Carolina. 

In  the  Western  p.-irt  of  Macon  County,  over 
a  mountain  3,400  feet,  roads  impassable  In 
winter:  at  least  not  safe  for  bus  travel,  and 
30  miles  away,  we  have  Nantahala  School 
where  the  percentages  of  deprived  Is  55%. 
Wed  like  to  get  a  Teacher  Corps  team  next 
year  that  would  work  there  and  in  the 
Cowee  .School  which  Is  closer  but  has  the 
need.  A  team  that  could  go  live  with  these 
folk  could,  in  our  opinion  do  a  lot  of  good. 

Give  me  some  idea  of  the  prospects.  We 
have  not  made  any  effort  through  Western 
Carolina  College  which  directs  our  present 
team,  but  would  like  to  begin  some  plans. 
What  encouragement  can  Teacher  Corps  give 
us  — Berry  Floyd.  Administrative  AsslsUnt. 
Macon  County  Schools,  Franklin.  North 
Carolina 


ViEAu  School. 
OrricE  OF  THE  Principal. 
Milicaukee.  Wis.,  February  17.  1967 

Hon    G.WLORD  NE1.SON, 

Senatf  O^ice  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  Last  June  three  In- 
terns of  the  National  Teachers  Corps  and  a 
supervisor  were  assigned  to  Vleau  for  the 
summer  sef;slon  Since  the  administrator  of 
the  summer  school  was  my  vice  principal.  I 
received  a  fine  briefing  on  their  performance 
and  thereby  had  a  good  Idea  of  what  could  be 
expected  of  them  In  fall.  Then.  too.  I  attended 
an  orientation  meeting  In  late  summer  which 
served  to  acquaint  me  fully  with  the  program. 
My  expectations  have  been  more  than  ful- 
filled With  the  addition  of  two  more  Interns 
I  In  January)  we  have  a  fine  team  of  alert, 
conscientious  and  energetic  yoimg  people  In 
the  process  of  learning  and  practicing  the  arts 
of  teaching. 

These  interns,  under  the  excellent  immedi- 
ate supervision  of  Miss  Mary  McLaughlin 
have  been  a  bo<jn  to  our  school  and  com- 
munity 

They  have  done  some  excellent  work  In 
small  group  and  "one-on-one"  intensive  tu- 
toring and  counseling.  They  have  taken  "class 
disturbers"  and  have  given  these  children  a 
willing  ear  In  which  to  pour  their  attention 
needs.  They  have  Increased  the  self  concept — 
the  sense  of  Importance  of  our  love  starved 
problem  children,  and  thereby  alleviated  the 
regular  classroom  teachers"  frustrations  on 
this  score 

Our  Interns  have  organized  and  rehearsed 
various  groups  of  children  for  school  pro- 
grams In  connection  with  special  projects 
and  holiday  recognition  They  have  refereed 
scheduled  intramural  athletic  contests. 

They  have  gone  Into  the  community,  vis- 
ited parents  and  have  Improved  the  school- 
home  rapport 

In  a  word,  they  have  been  invaluable  to  our 
school  and  community. 

C'lrrently  they  are  engaged  In  full  scale 
■  practice"  te.ichlng  Each  Intern  works  under 
the  cla.ssroom  supervision  of  a  master  teach- 
er. While  it  is  Impossible  to  continue  the  di- 
verse .ictlvltles  :ifore  mentioned  while  in- 
tensively engaged  In  student  teaching,  many 
of  the  individual  tutoring  programs  are  still 
maintained  where  there  l.s  a  need 

In  c'.'>sitig  let  me  .say  that  we  at  Vleau  feel 
verv  fortun.ite  In  having  the  NTC  with  us. 
Their  dedication,  their  flexibility  (which  Is. 
perhaps,  one  of  their  greatest  attributes)  and 


their  coo{>eratlon,  have  meant  much  to  our 
school  and  community.  They  are  valuable 
members  uf  the  team;  we  hope  their  train- 
ing here  will  make  them  valuable  members 
of  our  teaching  profession 
Sincerely. 

K    G    Place. 

Principal. 

RuFi-s  Ki.NG  HioH  School 
Milwaukee.  Wis..  February  17,  1967. 
Hon    Gaylord  Nelson. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  I  am  very  happy  to 
restate  my  sentiments,  concerning  the  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps. 

Here  at  Rufus  King  High  School  we  have 
seen  the  results  of  a  remarkably  happy  mar- 
riage between  an  Ingenious  plan  and  a  team 
of  Intelligent,  sympathetic,  energetic,  and 
devoted,  young  Corps  members.  There  has 
been  a  lessening  of  the  work  load  for  all;  a 
marked  increase  In  teacher  morale;  and. 
most  Important,  an  abrupt  about  face  In  at- 
titude toward  citizenship  and  scholarship  on 
the  part  of  some  of  our  most  difflcult  pupils. 

We  have  exposed  the  Corpsmen  to  the  en- 
tire scope  of  school  experience,  and  they 
have  passed  each  test  admirably.  Solutions 
for  many  of  the  problems  they  have  tackled 
are  not  readily  apparent.  However,  their 
ideas  are  fresh,  and  their  concepts  are  new. 
They  are  not  tied  down  to  old.  worn-out 
practices.  We  have  every  reason  to  hope  that 
In  the  foreseeable  future  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  will  contribute  valuable  In- 
sights Into  methods  of  dealing  with  deprived 
youngsters. 

Very  truly  yours. 

J.   A.   POWEHS, 

Principal. 

Wells  Street  Jdnior  High  School, 

Milwaukee.  Wis..  February  15,  1967. 
Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

De\r  Senator  Nelson:  As  we  enter  the 
second  half  of  the  school  year  which  offered 
our  first  experience  with  the  National 
Teacher  Corps.  I  should  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  report  to  you  on  the  progress 
of  our  Teacher  Corps  Team. 

Wells  Street  Junior  High  School  is  a  cen- 
tral city  school  with  a  non-white  enroll- 
ment of  approximately  60';  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  culturally  disadvantaged  pupils  of 
various  social  and  ethnic  groups.  Our  total 
enrollment  Is  1068  Our  Teacher  Corps  Team 
consists  of  four  young  Interns,  two  men  and 
two  women,  and  a  very  competent  team 
leader  who  has  had  teaching  experience  at 
this  school. 

I  must  admit  that  I  had  some  reservation 
regarding  the  effectiveness  of  a  National 
Teacher  Corps  when  I  was  first  approached 
regarding  the  as.slgnment  of  such  a  group  to 
this  school.  I  questioned  the  administrative 
and  teaching  time  Involved  and  the  facilities 
required  In  relation  to  expected  results.  I 
also  con.sldered  the  matter  of  relations  be- 
tween the  team  members  and  our  regular 
teaching  staff.  However,  my  apprehensions 
proved  to  be  groundless,  and  the  Teacher 
Corps  Team,  under  the  capable  direction  of 
Its  team  leader,  has  proven  to  be  a  valuable 
asset  to  the  school  and  to  Its  Instructional 
program  Corps  members  have  Involved 
themselves  In  community  activities  and  home 
contacts.  They  have  offered  valuable  assist- 
ance In  our  attempts  to  Improve  attendance 
and  tardiness,  both  of  which  p.re  .severe  prob- 
lem.s  at  this  school  They  have  offered  aca- 
demic help  to  pupils  Individually  and  in 
small  groups  and  have  Involved  themselves 
in  counseling  on  a  one-to-one  basis  with 
problem  pupils  They  have  acquainted  them- 
selves with  pupil  control  problems  by  a.sslst- 
Ing  our  regular  staff  in  the  supervision  of 
corridors  and  cafeteria 
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Tlie   one   problem    which   presented   Itself 
during  the  first  half  of  this  year  was  beyond 

the  control  of  our  school  system  and  the 
University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee.  This 
resulted  from  the  uncertainty  of  funding 
when  the  Congress  failed  to  provide  the 
funds  to  carry  out  the  program.  Should  the 
program  continue — and  I  strongly  recom- 
mend that  It  should — It  is  most  advisable 
that  the  people  in  the  program  be  given  the 
status  and  security  that  comes  with  knowl- 
edge that  their  efforts  are  acceptable.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  provide  funds  and 
to  plan  for  the  coming  year  well  In  advance. 
On  behalf  of  the  teaching  staff  of  Wells 
Street  Junior  High  School  I  wish  to  offer  my 
smcere.'-t  app.-eciatlon  for  y&ur  Interest  and 
efT.Tt.s  m  making  the  Teacher  Corps  a  reality. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  Schertzl, 

Principal. 


Garfield  School. 
Unified  School  District  No.  1, 

Racine.  Wis..  February  17, 1967. 
Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson. 
Senate  Office  Building,  . 

Washington.  DC.  I 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  Garfield  Elementary 
School  In  Racine  has  a  Teacher  Corps  Team 
on  Its  staff  this  year.  As  principal  of  the 
school,  I  feel  they  have  been  of  much  help 
to  us.  G.arfleld  Is  an  Inner-clty  school  with 
many  .socially,  educationally,  "and  econom- 
ically disadvantaged  children  among  its  en- 
rollment. The  Team  has  been  working  In  the 
aretis  of  tutoring  Individuals  and  small 
groups,  helping  te.ichers  with  units  of  study 
in  the  classroom,  making  home  visits  and 
contacts,  and  operating  after  school  activ- 
ities for  the  children. 

We  have  seen  positive  results  educationally 
for  many  children  because  of  the  Individual 
help  the  Team  has  provided.  With  the  help 
of  a  Team  member,  the  classroom  teachers 
h.'.ve  been  able  to  try  and  accomplish  some 
exciting  and  Interesting  projects  that  have 
motivated  learning  for  their  students.  The 
after  school  activities  are  correlated  with 
learning  situations  during  the  regular  school 
d.iy.  Because  of  these  activities  many  children 
h.ne  a  more  positive  attitude  toward  school 
and  life  in  general. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  having  this  Team 
with  us  again  for  the  next  school  year.  I  trust 
funds  win  be  made  available  for  this  purpose. 
Sincerely, 

Rogeh  M.  Jones. 

Principal. 

N.  Fifth  Street  School. 

Officb  of  the  Principal, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  February  20, 1967. 
Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  The  National 
Teachers  Corps  Interns  who  have  been  a 
part  of  our  teaching  staff  since  September 
are  making  a  decidedly  significant  contribu- 
tion through  their  work  with  children.  At 
the  same  time  they  are  developing  under- 
sundlngs  and  skills  that  will  enable  them 
to  work  successfully  with  the  disadvantaged. 

We  have  long  known  that  children  with 
serious  emotional  problems  would  be  greatly 
benefited  by  Individualized  Instruction. 
Twenty-six  children  are  seen  dally  In  tutor- 
ing situations  by  the  four  members  of  our 
teaching  corps.  This  forty  minute  period  In 
a  one-to-one  relationship  or  as  a  member  of 
a  small  group  represents  a  most  valuable  ad- 
vantage for  each  child  Involved  both  In  terms 
of  Individualized  learning  opportimlty  and 
the  psychological  help  given  the  chUd  In  the 
small  group  Inter-change. 

Each  Intern  works  with  class-sized  groups 
In  a  student  teaching  situation  for  a  quarter 
of  a  day  and  participates  In  classroom  ac- 
tivities for  the  entire  day  on  Thursday  of 
each  week.  This  dally  contact  with  the  chil- 


dren is  enabling  them  to  develop  competence 
with  techniques  In  their  training  period, 
that  are  now  usually  attained  by  teachers  in 
service.  Interns  who  develop  confidence  in 
their  own  ability  to  work  successfully  with 
disadvantaged  children  will  be  a  genuine  as- 
set to  our  profession. 

In  addition  Mr.  Whang  and  Mr.  Lawhorn 
are  offering  a  forty-five  minute  supervised 
physical  education  program  after  school, 
two  afternoons  each  week.  Miss  Owens  and 
Mrs.  Roth  are  setting  up  a  study  program  for 
mothers  to  assist  them  In  helping  their  chil- 
dren with  homework  and  to  encourage  them 
to  appreciate  the  importance  of  their  in- 
terest In  promoting  the  progress  of  their 
children. 

These  community-oriented  projects  will 
further  deepen  the  interns  understanding  of 
the  disadvantaged.  At  the  same  time,  they 
will  be  supplying  enrichment  experiences  of 
real  benefit  to  children  and  their  parents. 

The  success  of  this  program  Is  significantly 
sharpened  by  the  constant  guidance  and 
evaluations  of  such  experienced  team  leaders 
as  Mr.  Lltscher.  Teachers  In  training  rarely 
have  this  concentrated  a  degree  of  guidance. 

Those  of  us  who  have  worked  with  Central 
City  children  for  years  have  been  aware  of  a 
need  for  specialized  preparation  for  the 
teachers  of  our  children. 

The  approach  inaugurated  by  the  National 
Teachers  Corps  Is  truly  an  encouraging  one. 
Efforts  seem  to  be  directed  toward  setting  up 
a  program  that  will  seek  creative  solutions 
for  the  problem  of  preparing  teachers  for 
their  vital  task. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Gladys  Caughlin. 

Principal. 

Responses  of  Office  or  Education  to  Ques- 
tions Froim  Senator  Javtts  (May  25,  1967) 

Q.  Title  1  of  ESEA  provides  that  funds 
should  be  expended  in  areas  having  high 
concentrations  of  children  from  low-Income 
families.  However,  this  legislation  provides 
that  Teachers  Corpsmen  shall  be  used  in 
areas  having  "concentrations  of  children 
from  low-income  families."  Why  do  you  feel 
that  the  Teachers  Corps  should  riot  also 
cover  "high"  concentrations,  especially  in 
the  light  of  the  Administration's  opposition 
last  year  to  the  Senate's  eliminating  "high" 
from  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

A.  At  the  present  time,  guidelines  encour- 
age projects  to  be  conducted  In  schools  where 
at  least  one-half  of  the  children  are  from 
low-income  families.  However,  the  legisla- 
tion does  not  include  such  language.  The 
addition  of  the  word  "high"  to  the  legisla- 
tion would,  therefore,  be  acceptable  to  both 
program  offices  and  the  Administration. 

Q.  The  fear  has  been  expressed  that  re- 
cruitment of  teachers  by  the  Teacher  Corps 
will  make  teacher  hiring  more  difflcult  for 
.remote  non-poverty  rural  areas  now  expe- 
riencing difficulties  In  securing  teachers. 
What  are  your  views? 

A.  The  Teacher  Corps  does  not  recruit  ex- 
perienced teachers.  Experienced  teachers  who 
serve  as  team  leaders  do  so  mostly  in  their 
own  schools.  Last  year  72%  of  the  team 
leaders  served  In  their  own  areas.  This  year 
we  expect  that  about  90%  of  the  team  lead- 
ers will  be  selected  by  the  schools  from 
among  their  own  teachers.  Last  year  42% 
of  the  Teacher  Corps  Interns,  BA  graduates 
who  are  not  teachers,  came  from  the  local 
area.  This  year  we  estimate  that  It  will  be 
50%  or  more  since  present  Interns.  In  be- 
half of  their  school  sjrstems  and  universities, 
will  recruit  at  nearby  campuses.  Because  of 
nationwide  publicity  some  30%  to  40%  of 
applications  will  come  directly  to  the  Teacher 
Corps.  Their  names  will  be  submitted  to 
programs  In  their  areas  In  which  they  have 
asked  to  serve.  Further,  since  the  Teacher 
Corps  recruits  new  sources  of  manpower  for 
the  teaching  profession,  the  program  should 
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benefit  non-poverty  rural  areas  in  the  final 
analysis. 

Q.  The  House  has  seen  fit  to  extend  the 
Teachers  Corps  for  two  years  instead  of  the 
three  years  requested  by  the  Administration. 
Is  this  two-year  extension  satisfactory  to 
you? 

A.  A  three-year  extension  is  preferable  to 
a  two-year  extension.  The  major  weakness 
of  Teachers  Corps  is  that  local  schools  and 
universities  have  not  had  enough  time  for 
planning.  Any  extension  that  Increases  the 
opportunity  to  plan  will  make  possible  more 
effective,  less  expensive  programs. 

Q.  Does  not  the  Administration  find  It  in- 
consistent on  one  hand  to  advocate  adding  a 
local  control  provision  for  the  National 
Teachers  Corps  but  to  fight  against  adding 
such  provisions  in  other  education  legis- 
lation? 

A.  The  Teacher  Corps  has  always  em- 
phasized local  control.  The  language  change 
represents  no  policy  change  for  the  Corps. 
The  "local  control"  amendment  Is  also  con- 
sistent with  all  other  educational  policies  of 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education. 
Visibility  for  this  principle  was  simply  re- 
quired in  the  case  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
progr.im. 

Q.  Does  the  OE  have  sufficient  experience 
to  indicate  what  becomes  of  Individuals  after 
leaving  the  Teachers  Corps?  Do  they  con- 
tinue te.ichlng  in  poverty  areas?  Do  they 
engage  In  training  others  for  poverty-area 
teaching  service?  Is  there  any  OE  program 
for  Teacher  Corps  "veterans"? 

A.  Since  the  Teacher  Corps  program  is 
one  designed  for  two  years  of  service  the 
program  has  not  yet  "graduated"  Its  first 
class  of  veteran  Teacher  Corps  members. 
However,  an  opinion  survey  was  taken  of 
the  members  by  the  Office.  In  this  survey  91 
percent  of  Teacher  Corps  interns  did  sav  they 
would  continue  In  teaching;  81  percent  In 
poverty  schools.  Experience  with  Master  of 
Arts  in  Teaching  Programs  that  have  many 
elements  of  Teacher  Corps  training  Indicates 
that  more  teachers  stay  on  the  Job  when  they 
have  received  specialized  training  in  the 
teaching  of  the  disadvantaged  than  do 
teachers  trained  at  the  undergraduate  level 
for  no  specific  teaching  assignment. 

Q.  It  has  been  indicated  that  of  10.000 
applicants  for  the  Teacher  Corps  only  1,213 
were  selected.  Given  the  shortages  of  teachers 
In  poverty  areas,  are  those  who  cannot  be 
used  referred  to  school  boards  needing  pov- 
erty-area teachers?  Is  there  any  special  dis- 
position with  respect  to  the  88  percent  of 
applicants  who  cannot  be  used? 

A.  All  applicants  have  been  asked  for  per- 
mission to  refer  them  to  school  systems.  Al- 
most all  applicants  have  granted  this  per- 
mission. Their  names  have  been  offered  to 
any  school  system  that  Is  Interested.  Their 
names  have  also  been  made  available  to  a 
central  clearing  agency,  but  such  agencies 
charge  a  fee  for  making  references.  Articles 
have  also  appeared  in  various  publications  of 
NEA  which  Inform  school  districts  that 
Teacher  Corps-Washington  has  files  on  hand 
of  persons  who  wish  to  serve  In  poverty  areas. 
Q.  Since  the  Federal  Government  fur- 
nishes all  teachers  in  BIA  schools,  why  does 
the  Administration  recommend  amending 
the  Act  to  provide  OE  funds — which  other- 
wise would  go  for  Teachers  Corpsmen  In  the 
States — for  the  Teacher  Corps  for  these  BIA 
schools?  To  put  it  still  another  way,  why 
should  one  Federal  agency  give  subventions 
to  another — should  not  Congress  eliminate 
the  "middleman"  and  give  BIA  the  addi- 
tional funds? 

A.  The  Administration  Is  requesting  au- 
thority to  place  Teacher  Corps  teams  in  BIA 
schools  because  it  is  thought  that  such  teams 
could  greatly  benefit  the  children  in  the 
schools.  At  present,  BIA  does  not  have  the 
authority  to  employ  or  fund  a  two-year  mas- 
ter's program  combining  both  pre-servlce 
and  In-service  training  for  specialized  teach- 
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era  of  low-Income  children  The  Indian  chil- 
dren now  residing  in  or  AttendlnB;  BIA 
schoola  would  not  receive  the  same  beneflta 
from  simply  increasing  BIA  funds  to  employ 
more  "regular  trained"  teachers  as  they 
would  from  two  years  of  service  from 
Teacher  Corps  specialized  personnel. 

Rksponses     or     Orritt     or     Education     to 
QxTTSTioNS  From  Senator  Proctt 
(May   25.    1967) 
Q.    1    note    that    you    are    requesting    that 
authority   for    the   Teacher   Corps   be   trans- 
ferred   from   Title    V   uf    the    Higher    Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  to  Title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary   Education   Act, 

Why  do  you  feel  that  the  purposes  of  the 
Corps  would  be  better  served  under  the 
ESEA;  and  at  the  s,tme  lime  why  wouldn  t 
the  program  for  the  preparation  of  per.^m- 
nel  In  the  educaUon  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, which  Is  now  provided  under  PL  85 
928.   not   also   be    transferred   to   ESEA"" 

A  It  Is  appropriate  that  the  Teacher  Corps 
program  be  placed  in  Title  I  of  the  ESEA 
since  It  Is  currently  administered  jointly 
with  other  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation programs  by  the  Bureau  of  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  The  Teacher 
Corps  was  enacted  with  the  mandate  to 
supplement  teaching  staffs  in  poverty 
schools  and  to  train  new  teachers  for  the 
disadvantaged  Only  schools  having  concen- 
traUons  of  children  from  low-Income  fam- 
Ules  are  eligible  for  Teacher  Corps  projecus 
In  this  respect  the  Teacher  Corps  Is  directed 
to  the  same  schools  as  Title  I  Teacher  Corps 
teams  have  been  at  work  this  year  In  Title 
I  schools,  providing  an  added  resource  to 
assist  teachers  in  poverty  schools.  The  pro- 
gram for  training  personnel  for  the  educa- 
Uon of  the  handicapped  Is  currently  admin- 
istered Jointly  with  other  such  programs  for 
the  handicapped  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Han- 
dicapped. It  would,  therefore,  seem  most  ap- 
propriate to  continue  the  present  method  of 
administration   for  this   program 

Q.  Would  you  explain  to  the  Committee 
how  salaries  for  experienced  teachers  are 
determined? 

I  noted  in  testimony  given  before  the  other 
Body  earlier  that  the  average  salary  Is  »8.770 
for  the  arst  year  and  $9  800  for  the  second 
This  would  appear  to  me  quite  high  when 
you  compare  It  to  the  average  annual  salary 
of  classroom  teachers  In  the  United  States 
which  la  »6.82a  My  understanding  la  that 
only  San  Francisco  pays  more  than  what  ex- 
perienced teachers  are  now  receiving,  which 
I  understand  is  an  average  of  »10,248.  Fur- 
thermore, 92  ;  of  all  classroom  teachers  earn 
leas  than  $8,500  It  would  appear  to  me  that 
the  oontlnu.ition  of  salaries  at  this  level 
does  a  great  disservice  to  our  dedicated 
teachers  who  are  performing  the  same  work 
for  far  less  pay  and  pubUclty.  Would  you 
care  to  comment? 

A.  Experienced  teachers  who  serve  as  team 
leaders  are  paid  according  to  local  scales  for 
comparable  training,  experience  and  respon- 
sibilities. Team  leaders  generally  have  mas- 
ter's degrees  and  6  to  8  years  of  experience. 
Moet  of  them  are  also  paid  a  stipend  for 
their  supervl.sory  responsibilities  as  team 
leftdera  for  3  to  4  interna  on  the  basis  of 
local  stipend  scales  for  such  responsibilities 
The  schools  selected  their  better  trained  and 
more  experienced  teachers  as  Teacher  Corps 
team  leaders  Rather  than  a  disservice  to 
the  de<Ucated  teacher*  In  the  schools,  such 
service,  therefore  has  offered  them  an  op- 
portunity for  greater  responsibility  and  rec- 
ognition 

Q.  For  years  we  in  Vermont,  and  I  assume 
that  other  States,  have  had  teacher  training 
programs  whereby  senior  education  majors 
are  assigned  to  particular  schools  in  Vermont 
to  practice  teaching  for  a  number  of  weeks 
The  coet  of  this  Is  borne  by  the  student  and 
the  institution  and  Is  part  of  the  curriculum 


Would  you  comment  on  how  this  differs  from 
the  Teacher  Corps'" 

A  The  qualincatlons  of  a  senior  educa- 
tion major  involved  in  practice  teaching  arc 
quite  different  from  those  of  a  Teacher 
Corps  Intern.  A  senior  education  major  la 
by  definition  an  undergraduate  student 
without  any  acidemlc  credentials  at  the 
time  of  his  or  her  internship  The  student  or 
practice  teacher,  therefore,  costs  the  school 
In  terms  of  time  demanded  from  the  resident 
faculty  and  money  In  terms  of  bonuses  paid 
to  such  faculty  for  undertaking  the  super- 
vision of  a  student-teacher. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  student- 
teacher  does  his  or  her  practice  teaching 
also  dllTer  greatly  from  those  conditions  In 
which  the  Teacher  Corps  interns  do  service. 
Most  practice  teaching  Is  carried  out  In 
model  schools  rather  than  In  the  poverty 
schools.  Usually,  the  student-teacher  Is  not 
held  responsible  for  talcing  university  courses 
or  performing  service  to  the  community  in 
projects  outside  regular  school  hours. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  Teacher  Corps  Intern 
Is  a  highly  qualified  person  by  the  time  he 
begins  his  practice  teaching  in  a  school  He 
has  his  BA  and  has  completed  pre-servlce 
training  m  the  education  of  the  disadvan- 
taged He  Is  part  of  a  team;  he  Is  super- 
vised bv  and  learns  from  a  team  leader  out- 
side the  resident  faculty.  As  such  he  contrib- 
utes supplementary  staff  to  the  school  rather 
th.^n  costing  the  school  In  terms  of  money 
and  the  time  of  the  resident  faculty.  The 
conditions  under  which  a  Teacher  Corps 
intern  earns  his  master's  and  does  his  "prac- 
tice teaching"  are  far  from  those  of  the 
model  scho-.jl  He  must  deal  with  schools 
which  report  at  least  50  percent  of  their  en- 
rollment Is  low-Income  He  must  work  close- 
ly with  university  faculty  and  the  commu- 
nity while  earning  his  master's  and  doing 
his  service.  The  demands  on  his  time  are, 
therefore,  twice  as  great  as  those  of  the 
student-teacher. 

Q  You  will  remember  that  during  our 
deliberations  on  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965.  we  passed  an  amendment  which  pro- 
vides for  100  ;  loan  forgiveness  for  students 
with  NDEA  loans  who  agree  to  teach  In  cer- 
tain schools  which  have  a  large  proportion 
of  disadvantaged  children.  Does  this  loan 
forgiveness  apply  to  the  Teacher  Corpsmen 

also? 

A.  !*rDEA  loan  forgiveness  does  not  apply 
to  Teacher  Corps  Interns  becaL-e  they  are 
not  regarded  as  having  assumed  full  respon- 
sibility of  teaching  In  the  classroom.  Theo- 
retically, loan  forgiveness  does  apply  to  the 
Teacher  Corps  experienced  teachers  As  the 
basic  requirement  for  an  experienced  teacher 
to  qualify  for  the  Teacher  Corps  Is  a  master's 
degree  and  Ave  years  of  teaching  experience, 
very  few  of  these  experienced  teachers  are 
stUl  receiving  loan  forgiveness  The  best  esti- 
mate is  fewer  than  20  out  of  268  experienced 
teachers  now  with  the  Teacher  Corps  pro- 
gram, are  receiving  this  NDEA  loan  forgive- 
ness. 

Q  Do  you  feel  that  stipends,  even  at  the 
reduced  level  of  $75  a  week,  are  necessary  to 
attract  dedl-ated  i>ersonnel  in  the  Teacher 
Corps,  especially  since  Peace  Corpsmen  and 
VISTA  volunteers  dedicate  two  years  of  their 
lives  Uj  serving  the  less  fortunate  for  only  a 
$50  month  stipend'' 

A  At  $75  a  week  subject  to  federal,  State 
and  local  Uixes.  the  Teacher  Corps  interns 
will  receive  substantially  less  than  the  sti- 
pend paid  to  a  person  on  a  graduate  fellow- 
ship VISTA  and  Peace  Corpe  Volunteers  re- 
ceive clothing  housing,  food,  and  money  put 
aside  In  a  bank  In  addition  to  their  monthly 
allowance  It  will  be  as  hard  to  live  In  the 
big  cities  of  America  on  $75  a  week  as  It  Is  for 
a  Peace  Corps  Volunteer  to  live  In  most  parts 
ijf  the  world  At  the  end  of  their  Srst  yetir. 
most  Teacher  Corpsmen  will  receive  offers  of 
greater  pay.  but,  so  far.  have  chosen  to  be 


trained  In  this  way  in  order  to  be  abl?  :o  do 
a  better  Job. 

Q.  At  present,  who  determines  what 
schools  the  Corpsmen  will  serve  in — is  It  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  the  loc.il 
school  districts  or  vour  office'' 

A  The  local  school  systems  themselves  re- 
quest and  develop  Teacher  Corps  progiams  in 
cooperation  with  a  nearby  univorslty  that 
offers  a  master's  det;ree  program.  The  Joint 
proposals  mu.st  be  approved  by  the  State  De- 
p.irtmenl  of  Education.  The  lei^lslallon  re- 
quires a  distribution  of  progiains  omcnz  the 
St.a'?b  ba.'-ed  on  rjercentages  of  the  popul.itio:; 
In  poverty.  Tea  her  Corps  In  Wat^hington  has 
the  authority  to  finally  approve  projects  only 
on  the  basis  of  quality  determined  by  criteria 
established  for  such  projects. 

Statemetnt  of  John  M.  Lctmley.  DniECTOH, 
Division  or  Federal  Relations,  National 
Education  Association;  Jointly  for  NE.4 
AND  THE  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators 

•  «  «  •  • 

Mr.  LuMLEV.  The  statement  that  I  make 
for  the  National  Education  Association  also 
has  been  approved  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  School  Administration  It  will  be  a 
Joint   statement 

Senator  Yarborouch.  So,  this  is  a  Joint 
statement  that  you  are  making  on  behalf  of 
the  NEA? 

Mr.  LUMLEY.  Yes 

Senator  Yarborouch.  Fine.  Thank  you.  We 
are    glad    to    have    It. 

«  •  •  •  • 

teachers  corps  comments 
Senator   Dominick.  I   wanted    to    a^^k   you 
abouS^he  Teachers  Corps  again  that  you  re- 
ferred to 

Do  you  envisage  this  as  a  method  of  get- 
ting niore  teachers  In  the  school  system  as  a 
whole,  or  do  you  envision  this  as  getting 
teachers  Into  those  areas  where  It  Is  difficult 
to  get  anybody  to  teach  at  the  present  time' 
Mr  LtTMLEY.  Well,  primarily  It  Is  to  get 
more  teachers  that  are  dedicated  that  will 
go  Into  the  so-called  ghetto  schools  or  the 
disadvantaged  schools.  This  will  be,  I  think, 
a  greater  contribution  than  getting  more 
teachers  And  I  think  that  the  inclusion  of 
the  third  and  fourth  year  people  will  even 
Increase  this.  I  tend  to  believe  that  these 
young  people  are  Idealistic  and  If  they  go 
into  these  schools  and  learn  the  problems 
there,  that  they  will  tend  to  stay.  In  answer 
to  the  question  that  you  raised  before 

I  will  hasten  to  say  that  I  would  hope 
eventually  the  Teachers  Corps  would  go  out 

of   business,   that   the 

Senator  Dominick.  Is  It  not  a  natural  at- 
tribute of  any  body  who  Is  paying  for  the 
school  system  In  their  area  and  is  In  large 
portion  overburdened  by  property  taxes 
which  are  the  main  things  that  support  It  to 
suddenly  say,  "Holy  smokes,  we  have  got  b 
bonanza  here.  We  are  going  to  ask  for  a* 
many  Teacher  Corps  people  as  we  can  be- 
cause the  Federal  Government  Is  going  to 
pay  for  It  and  we  don't  have  to  worry  about 
It"? 

Mr.  LuMLEY.  Well.  I  believe  the  way  the 
Teachers  Corps  has  operated — and  I  think 
that  Mr  Graham,  the  Director,  has  done  a 
remarkable  Job  In  this,  has  been  to  get  the 
school  districts  to  assume  a  greater  responsi- 
bility by  showing  them  what  can  be  done 
with  these  Teachers  Corps  people  and  then 
eliminate  them  and  not  do  what  you  are 
saying,  not  add  teachers  to  the  school  dis- 
trict In  other  words,  they  accept — that  is  the 
reason  I  said  I  would  hope  that  eventually 
the  Teacher.?  Corps  the  system  of  the  Teach- 
ers Corps  would  put  them  out  of  business.  I 
do  not  think  that  is  going  to  be  next  year  or 
the  vear  after    but  eventually  will  be 

Senator  Dominick.  You  are  a  realist  Ju«t 
as  I  am    There  are  very  few  agencies  of  gov- 
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ernment    that   ever    get   started    that   then 
wither  away  by  their  own  efforts. 

Mr.  LuMLEY.  That  Is  true. 

Senator  Dominick.  And  here  we  are  talk- 
ing about  1,200  that  are  now  enrolled,  2,500 
for  the  next  year.  5.000  for  the  next,  and  you 
have  got  a  built-in  bureaucracy  that  is  enor- 
mous. And  my  question  to  you  Is,  do  you 
envisage  any  problem  of  this  simply  be- 
coming a  Federal  overlay  of  teaching  skills 
throughout  the  country,  and  Is  this  neces- 
sarily good  or  bad? 

Mr.  LuMLEY.  Well,  the  danger  would  be 
there.  I  would  have  to  say  the  danger  would 
be  there,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  It  works 
out  that  way,  and  I  believe  that  title  V 
with  its  provision  for  the  school  districts  to 
do  some  things  In  teacher  training  on  their 
own  would  help  alleviate  this  and  would  get 
them  to  meet  these  needs  and  not  have  this 
Federal  overlay. 

Senator  Dominick.  What  relationship  do 
you  see,  If  any,  between  the  fact  that  you 
have  regional  centers  set  up  determining 
new  courses,  new  techniques  of  teaching  paid 
fjr  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  then 
you  have  the  National  Teachers  Corps  going 
into  the  school  districts,  presumably  having 
been  trained  in  the  techniques  and  thereby 
tending  to  use  those  as  opposed  to  whatever 
the  curriculum   may  be  In   the  local  areas? 

Mr.  LuMLEY.  The  amendments  In  H.R. 
10943  put  this,  the  control  and  the  recruit- 
ment of  Teachers  Corpsmen  at  the  local  level 
and  In  the  higher  education  at  the  college 
or  university  level,  and  I  believe  that  this 
Is  the  protection  against  the  problem.  It  Is  a 
problem  that  we  have  been  concerned  about. 
As  I  say — when  I  say  "We,"  I  am  talking 
about  the  National  Education  Association — 
we  are  getting  Into  this  Idea  of  more  and 
more  moving  toward  a  centralized  system, 
which  is  the  last  thing  we  want. 

Senator  Dominick.  How  does  the  NEA  feel 
about  third-  and  fourth-year  students  teach- 
ing without  having  an  undergraduate  de- 
gree? 

Mr.  LuMLEY.  They  would  have  to  go  In  as 
Interns — I  am  sure  that  there  would  be  no 
way  presently  In — I  could  not  say  positively 
there  would  not  be  any  State,  but  I  would 
say  I  do  not  know  of  any  State  that  would  li- 
cense a  2-year  person  as  a  teacher,  so  they 
would  be  going  In  as  an  Intern  under  a 
master  teacher.  . 

DISMISSAL    PROVISIONS 

Senator  Dominick.  Under  this  bill  does  an 
administrator,  school  superintendent,  or  ad- 
ministrator have  the  right  to  Are  these  peo- 
ple whenever  they  feel  so  Inclined,  or  la  there 
any  tenure  Involved? 

Mr.  LuMLEY.  I  do  not  believe  there  Is  any 
tenure,  as  I  would  read  the  bill,  although  it 
would  have  to  be  a  common  action  between 
the  school  district  and  the  Teachers  Corps 
at  the  national  office.  I  am  pretty  sure  that 
they  can  dismiss — they  could  determine — In 
other  words,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why 
they  could  not  terminate  the  contract  com- 
pletely. 

Senator  Dominick.  Mr.  Graham,  do  you 
have  any  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Graham.  No,  sir.  It  does  not  have  to 
lie  m  common  action.  The  local  school  sys- 
tem can  fire  them — they  can  ask  for  5  days' 
notice,  but  that  Is  Just  a  formality.  They  can 
be  flred  by  that  local  school  system  and 
there  la  no  tenure.  Some  school  systems  this 
past  year  entered  Into  contracts  with  these 
P«opie  and  gave  them  a  kind  of  tenure,  but 
that  was  a  surprise  to  us. 

Now,  If  a  person  Is  really  cutting  the 
mustard.  If  he  Is  performing  and  If  It  has 
been  a  personality  matter  and  If  there  has 
been — if  there  Is  another  school  sjrstem  that 
looks  over  the  performance  of  this  Individual 
and  says  we  would  like  him  In  our  school, 
then  he  may  be  reassigned,  but  he  bu  to 
leave  that  local  school  right  now. 
Senator  Dominick,  Thank  you. 


TTNDERGRADTTATE    CORPSMEN 

Mr.  Graham.  There  was — In  that  earlier 
question,  sir,  about  these  people  who  have 
had  2  years'  education  and  then  they  per- 
form In  a  local  school  system — as  Dr.  Lum- 
ley  suggested,  that  Is  entirely  up  to  that 
school  system,  that  university  and  the  State, 
and  here  will  be  a  division  among  the  States. 
Some  States  that  have  a  hesitancy  about 
having  that  kind  of  person  in  their  school 
will  elect  to  take  Just  those  people  who  have 
completed  their  undergraduate  work  and  are 
working  at  the  graduate  level.  Other  States 
may  say,  "No,  we  would  like  some  people  who 
are  not  working  at  the  graduate  level."  But 
that  would  be  at  their  option. 

Senator  Dominick.  Thank  you. 

The  revised  Teacher  Corps  program  con- 
tained in  HR   10943,  sub-part  1   of  Part  B, 
places  more  responsibility  on  the  local  and 
state  education  agencies  and  in  the  teacher 
education  institutions  for  recruitment  and 
training  of  Teacher  Corps  participants.  We 
believe  this  improves  the  Teacher  Corps  pro- 
gram and  will  allay  some  of  the  fears  of  fed- 
eral control  which  the  present  program  has 
raised  in  the  minds  of  some.  We  believe  the 
amounts  authorized  In  the  bill  are  reason- 
able and  that  the  Teacher  Corps  prog^ram 
will  be  a  useful  part  of  the  Education  Pro- 
fessions Development  Act.  The  NEA  has  sup- 
ported the  Teacher  Corps  from  the  begin- 
ning and  continues  to  believe  that  this  pro- 
gram can  be  a  valuable  part  of  the   total 
effort  to  improve  educational  opportunities 
for    disadvantaged    children.    The    Teacher 
Corps  program,  as  an  experimental  project, 
is  very  useful  in  belping  to  identify  the  best 
methods  of  preparing  teachers  to  teach  In 
economically     and     socially    disadvantaged 
areas.    It   also   has    brought   Inspiring    and 
dedicated  young  people  into  contact  with 
realities  of  the  way  of  life  of  those  of  our 
nation  who  live  in  poverty — to  the  mutual 
benefit  of  both  groups.  Those  educational 
administrators  who  have  had  firsthand  ex- 
perience with  the  Teachers  Corps  are  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  continuing  the  pro- 
gram. Attached  hereto  is  a  summary  of  a 
survey  of  Teacher  Corps  programs  which  the 
Committee  may  find  of  interest. 

We  note  with  approval  that  the  Teacher 
Corps  program  will  be  extended  to  cover 
state  and  other  agencies  Involved  in  pro- 
grams of  educating  children  of  migratory 
agricultural  workers. 


Superm-    Principals 
lenderts 


A  source  of  personnel  available  now  for 
work  in  schools  serving  tlie  poverty 
areas 

A  future  source  of  qualified  teachers  for 
work  in  schools  serving  the  poverty 
areas . 

Other 


41 


84 


97 
19 


4.  How  do  you  rate  the  motivation  of 
Teacher  Corpsmen  compared  with  other  be- 
ginning teachers  In  the  schools  serving  the 
poverty  areas? 


Superin-    Principals 
tendents 


Corpsmen  are  more  highly  motivated... 
No  difference  is  observed  between  corps- 
men  and  other  beginning  teachers... 
Corpsmen  are  not  as  highly  motivated.. 
Uncertain 


60 


111 


0 

56 

4 

21 

4 

8 

5.  In  general,  how  would  you  describe  the 
cooperation  of  Corpsmen  with  your  regular 
school    staff? 


Superin- 
tendents 

Principals 

Corpsmen  are  working  well  with  the 
regular  staff 79 

Corpsmen  are  not  working  well  with  the 
regular  staff 3 

176 
10 

Other 6 

12 

6.  What  is  your  impreeslon  of  the  attitude 
of  your  regular  staff  toward  the  Corpsmen? 


Superin- 
tendents 


Principals 


Very  enthusiastic. 

Favorable 

Unfavorable 

Neutral 


30 

54 

bO 

117 

3 

7 

b 

18 

Division-  or  Federal  Relations,   National 
Educational  Association 

NKA   questionnaire   ON   TEACHER    CORPS, 
FEB.    17,    1967 

1.  How  do  you  rate  the  preservice  (sum- 
mer) training  program  of  the  Teacher  Corps- 
men  assigned  to  your  school  or  school 
system? 


Superin-    Principals 
tendents 


Excellent... 
Adequate... 
Inadequate. 
Uncertain... 


31 

59 

44 

73 

6 

12 

7 

46 

2.  How  do  you  rate  the  inservice  (follow- 
up)  training  that  the  Teacher  Corpsmen  are 
receiving  at  the  cooperating  colleges  or 
university? 


Excellent... 
Adequate... 
Inadequate. 
Uncertain... 


Superin- 

Principals 

tendents 

39 

73 

39 

82 

5 

15 

5 

33 

3.  What  do  you  see  as  the  greatest  benefit 
from  the  Teacher  Corps  program? 


7.  Please  explain  briefly  yotir  answer  In 
Question  6  above:  (The  following  statements 
are  Indicative  of  the  responses  of  the  super- 
intendents and  principals.) 

(a)  "There  have  been  many  requests  by 
regular  teachers  to  have  NTC  members  work 
with  them  in  their  classrooms." 

(b)  "Regular  teaching  staff  Is  grateful  for 
additional  assistance,  however,  some  teach- 
ers are  envious  of  the  fact  that  corpsmen  are 
relefised  two  days  a  week  to  attend  classes  at 
the  university  while  making  the  same 
salary." 

(c)  "The  regular  staff  and  the  community 
are  very  enthusiastic." 

(d)  "Our  teachers  are  pleased  with  the 
teacher  corps  and  are  real  proud  of  the  help 
the  corps  has  given  them.  We  would  like  to 
see  the  program  continued." 

(e)  "At  first  there  was  distrust  and  sus- 
picion. Most  of  it  is  gone.  Still  there  Is  envy 
and  It  Is  based  on  the  payment  received  to 
go  to  school." 

(f)  "At  first  they  did  not  understand  the 
piuTXxse  of  teacher  corps.  This  Is  understand- 
able In  view  of  all  the  delays  involved.  Con- 
gress could  improve  this  for  the  future  years 
by  passing  appropriations  sooner." 

(g)  "Our  staff  Is  highly  pleased  with  the 
enthusiasm  and  progress  in  two  schools  now 
using  the  NTC  program.  Both  pupils  and 
teachers  are  happy  in  the  unusual  accom- 
pllshmentB  of  this  enriching  approach  to 
learning." 

(h)  "The  interest  of  the  corpsmen  not  as 
great  as  was  anticipated.  The  cooperating 
college  did  not  send  us  the  team  that  we 
requested;  therefore,  we  had  to  make  num- 
erous changes  when  they  arrived  in  our  sys- 
tem." 

8.  What  are  your  plans  for  next  year? 


u 
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Aufjn^t  2,  196: 


Supe'in- 


Principals 


I  plan  to  jsk  (o(  idditional  corpsmen. . . 

I  plan  to  tieep  the  present  corpsmen  tor 
tn«  2d  year  and  men  to  asK  lor  re- 
placements      

I  plan  to  Keep  the  present  corpsmen  tor 
the  2d  /ear.  Su'  1  Jo  not  think  1  will 
ask  for  replacements 

I  plan  to  disT.iss  ine  present  corpsmen 
at  the  end  ot  the  1st  »ear 

Other 


«9 

26 


67 

74 

14 

3 
33 


NoTT. If  you  vre  a  prmr'.pal,  please  answer 

Questions  9  and  10  skip  Questions  1 1  \2.  and 
13,  and  continue  with  Question  14 

if  you  are  a  sup>  rmcendent,  ple.is«  skip 
Questions  9  and  10  and  L-oiitlnue  with  Ques- 
tion 11 

9.  How  niiriy   Corpsmen   are   now   assigned 

to  your  schL,'  1 ' 

Number  "t  Ccrpsinen 

10.  Including  the  C' ^rpsmen  now  In  your 
school  how  m.inv  Corpsmen  could  you  use 
efflclently  to  supplement  the  services  of  your 
regular  staff:' 

Minimum  num.ber 

M.ixlmum  number 

11.  How  many  schools  In  your  system  now 
have  Corpsm°n  ' 

Nuniber    if  srh'«i'.s 

12.  How  many  Corpsmen  are  now  working 
In  your  sysU'm  ' 

_    Nvunbfr  of  Corpsmen 

13.  What    ;ue    your    addittOTia; 
Corpsmen ' 

Estlm.ited      nvimber        f 

•chools 

Estimated     number     of 

Corpsmen 

14.  Please  give  your  evaluation  and  any 
other  comments  you  care  to  make  about  the 
effectlvencFs  ct  the  Teacher  Corps  as  a  pro- 
gram for  training  teachers  to  work  In  poverty 
areas.  (The  following  statements  are  Indica- 
tive of  the  response  of  the  s'-iperln'endents 
and  prlnclp.ils  i 

(a)  "We  be!ie-.e  the  NTC  can  help  us  to 
do  a  better  Job  In  prrparir.g  children  for  pro- 
ductive learnir.g  We  "hmk  the  .school  must 
do  more  than  ofTer  the  students  the  tradi- 
tional curriculum  during  the  regular  school 
day.  Corpsmen  can  introduce  these  pupils  to 
the   world    outside    the    routine   and    provide 


nf'ds  for 
additional 
additional 


learn;:. g  .-.■.•uatlons  during  the  schofjl  day 
that  are  .ippr^prlale  for  the  indi.ldual  and 
sma;i  grj'.itis  • 

b  i  n..-  Na'.ion.il  Teacher  Corps  members 
are  highly  ii.  <v.: .ired.  concerned  with  the  m- 
du.dual  child,  demonstrate  concern  ai->od 
model  for  traditional  teachers.  Establish  rap- 
port with  students  " 

I  c  I  ■The  Teacher  Corps  members  are  much 
more  highly  motivated  to  work  in  poverty 
areas  than  the  average  teachers  " 

id)  ■It  Is  a  very  good  progr,im  for  train- 
ing teachers  to  work  In  poverty  areas  " 

I  e  I  'Unlike  teachers  who  are  hired  directly 
from  teacher  colleges  of  other  teacher  train- 
ing mstitutiuns.  Teacher  Corps  personnel 
h  ive  been  prepared  for  some  difficult  situa- 
tions which  they  are  likely  to  hnd  In  the 
innerclty  schools.  Becau.se  they  treat  the 
ch.ldren  with  more  understanding,  they  are 
more  likelv  to  reach  the  children  and  U)  do 
a  more  effective  Job  than  the  te.icher  trained 
in  a  traditional  m.inner  " 

15,  Plea.se  give  any  additional  comments 
about  the  usefulness'of  the  work  the  Corps- 
men  are  doing  now  Include  here  your  com- 
ments about  anv  new  services  or  programs 
that  have  been  possible  this  year  because  of 
the  help  of  the  Corpsmen  i  The  following 
statements  are  mdl catl-.e  of  the  responses  of 
the  superintendents  and  principals, ) 

(at  ■•Our  Corps  members  have  served  our 
area  well  In  the  short  time  we  have  had 
them.  The  Interns  have  performed  Invalu-  .. 
able  services  In  remedial  programs  for  indi- 
viduals and  small  groups  The  contact  with 
the  community  and  Its  problems  have  been 
useful  both  to  the  communl'y  and  to  the 
Corps  members  themselves   ■ 

ibi  'Such  activities  as  home  visits,  crea- 
tive writing,  tutorial  services,  remedial  read- 
ing instruction,  and  4-H  Club  work  are  some 
of  the  services  being  perfi;rmed  by  the  Corps- 
men.  We  find  the  members  most  willing  to 
accept  responsibility  i.nd  to  have  a  v^cod  at- 
titude toward  the  children" 

.CI     'The  Corpsmen  on  the  whole  are  do- 
ing community  work  and  have  been  able  to 
greatly  enrich  and  assist  In  our  Title  I  work," 
idi    ■■'Cse  of  NTC  has  enabled  us  to  reduce 
the  pupil-teacher  ratio," 

lei  "The  shortage  of  teachers  h.\s  been 
such  that  we  had  five  classrooms  without 
teachers  from  September  to  Christmas.  We 
integrated    the    Corpsmen    with    a    language 
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arts  remedial  program  under  Title  I.  They 
have  Introduced  new  methods  Into  leaching. 
They  work  both  with  the  parents  and  with 
me  children  Ihey  are  \ery  devoted  and  con- 
scientious with  the  children  I  only  wish  we 
had  25  Instead  of  5  that  I  might  put  them 
in  all  our  schools.  We  have  not  had  a  single 
incident  or  problem  with  the  Corpsmen 
Please  help  to  get  more  adequate  funds  so 
we  call  have  more." 

(fi  'Because  the  Interns  and  the  team 
leader  are  not  required  to  teach  a  full  load  of 
cl.isses,  they  can  offer  individual  help  to  some 
children  They  are  planning  also  to  offer  a 
new  type  of  seminar  in  order  to  help  some  of 
our  under-achieving  students  who  might 
benefit  from  small  group  work.  The  preserv- 
ice  and  mservlce  training  stresses  the  use  of 
innovative  material  and  the  Teacher  Corps 
tecjn  IS  planning  to  experiment  with  the  use 
cf  some  new  materials  which  might  be  valu- 
able In  this  school  and  which  might  be  valu- 
able In  similar  schools." 
Summary  u]  Teacher  Corps  funding  request. 

June  I'J,  jyti? 
IQiiT  supplemental $3,823,700 


1968  budget  request: 

Prcservice  m  SepU-m'oer  1967 
for    450    

Preservice  m  January  1968  for 
850    

Continuation  costs  for  1966 
group  

First  year  training  and  sal- 
aries'for  600   (July   1967)-- 

Flrst  \ear  training  and  sal- 
aries for  1050  i.^ug.  and 
Sept.  1967 ) 

First  vear  training  and  sal- 
aries for  850  (Jan    19681 

Second  summer  for  1967 
group   

Preservice  training  for  new 
Corps  members  to  begin 
training   m  June   1968    

1968-69  Academic  year  in- 
service  training  costs.  1967 
Group    -    .  -  -      

Total    


1,011.150 
1,908.250 
7,402,700 
3,492,000 

4,620,300 

1.  942.900 

2.  970.  000 

3.  876  125 
2,  359,800 


33,  003, 225 


Total     1968     appropriation 

request    33.000.000 


Number 


Unit 
cost 


Total  costs 


Remarks 


A.  1967  summer  training  lor  750  ol  the  883  interns  enrolled  as  of  Apr  30.  1967:  J562  500     A.erage  ol  13  weeks  training  at  university. 

1  Trjininj  allowance          - /ju           »  ♦      . 

2  Stcends  jnd  dependents  allowanea:                                                                 ^„              jjg  562  500     Based  on  J75  per  week  for  ICJ  weeks. 

a    Corpsman's  stipend „«              lyi  112' 500     Based  on  $l:i  per  week  tor  10  weeks. 

b    Dependents  allowance ""             '"^  ' 

1  273  500    To  be  obligated  by  lune  3'J,  1967, 
Total  ot  A                  - -• '       ■ 

B.  1%7  prese'.icel'Jining  for  1,150  I  new  recruits:                                                                              „  115  000    Tra. el  coit  from  residence  to  training  site. 

1.  Transportation  to  preservice  traning  '.'J"              '  im'oOO     Provides  lor  instructional  costs  lor   11-week  penod  and  includes  supplies, 

2.  Training  costs  for  interns,                    =""          '•'  •              equipment.  Stall,  and  other  expenses  incurred  by  the  univerfity. 

3.  Stipend  snd  dependents  allowance                                                                ^^g             gj^  ^gg  pQ^     g,^g,.|  ^„  J75  pj,  „eek  lor  11  weeks 

'    '"'e'ns          „g              ,55  1520  00     Based  on  $15  per  week  lor  1 1  weeks 

b    Oeoendents..              „.          .025  443  200     Based  on  J175  per  week  lot  11  weeis 

4  Salaries 'or  eipenenCMteacners.... '„            •  .qq  12  000     tstimated  lO-peicent  dropout  rate  from  preservice. 

5  T-anspoitation  to  residence  (dropouts) ^    ^  ' 

2  588  000    To  be  obligated  by  June  30,  1967. 
Total  0*  3            - ' ^ 

'  3  823  700 

1%7  supplemental ■       ' _— 

1  Approximately  55€  wll  begin  training  in  July  and  August  and  600  will  begin  training  in  September. 

TEACHER  CORPS- 1968  BUDGET  REQUIREMENTS 

~~  Number     Unit  cost      Total  costs  Remarks 

A.  1967  preser.ice  im   1  i  lor  an  additional  450  new  recruits  In  September 

and  October  0'  ■.»■                                                                                                     .cq            .iqq  J4;.ic     Travel  cv.Is  Irom  residence  to  training  site.                                r  j  ,  .„r,nli« 

1    Tran'^Bortation  to  Dreser, ice  training ""            »'^  432000     Provides  tor  instructional  costs  tor  U-week   penod  and  includes  Suppnn. 

2.  Training  costs  for  interns   . .             '^            ■  equipment,  staff  and  ottier  expenses  incurred  by  the  university. 

3.  Stipends  and  dependents  allowance.                                                                                    g^s  297  000     Based  on  J7i  per  week  lor  11  weeks 

(a'  !"'«''"                                  -   380              165  59' 400     Based  on  J'.S  per  week  ror  U  weeKS 

(b)  Dependents                  „           ,  o-j  173  250     Based  on  Jl  75  per  week  for  1 1  weeks. 

4    Salaries  "or  eiperence.l  leactiers r;            •,„  45'000     Lstimated  l^  percent  dropout  rate  from  preservice 

5.   Transportation  to  resi'Jence  (dropouts) 2_  1__ 

.  .  ,    ,  ,                                                                                                  1.011,150 

Total  ot  A -     


August 


2,  1967 
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Number     Unit  cost      Total  costs 


Remarks 


B   Preservice  training  tor  850  new  recruits  beginning  in  January  and  February 
1%8. 

1  Transportation  to  preservice  training 

2  Training  costs  tor  interns. ._ 

3.  Stipends  and  dependents  allowance: 

(a)  Interns 

(b)  Dependents 

4  Salaries  lor  experienced  teachers. 

5  Transportation  to  residence  (dropouts)... 


Total  ot  B 


C.  1967-68  academic  year  costs  to  continue  750  interns  and  150  experienced 
teachers  enrolled  as  ot  Apr.  30,  1967; 

1    Inservice  training  lor  interns 

2.  Salaries  during  assignment: 

(a)  Interns  _ 

(b)  Experienced  teachers 

3    Local  school  administration. _ 


4    Transportation  to  residence. 


Total  of  C. 


D  I%7-68  academic  year  costs  to  tram  600  Corps  members  expected  to  be 
authorized  by  1967  supplemental  and  begin  in  July  1967: 

1.  Inservice  training  lor  interns 

2.  Transportation  to  teaching  assignment 

3   Salaries  during  assignment; 

(a)  Interns 

Benefits 


(b)  Experienced  teachers. 
4    Local  school  administration 


Total  of  D. 


E    1967  68  academic  year  costs  to  train  1,050  Corps  members  to  begin  in  the 
lallol  1967 

1    Inservice  training  (or  interns. 

7    Transportation  to  teaching  assignment 

3   Salarie',  during  assignment; 

(a)  Interns  --       .    

Benefits „ 


(b)  Experienced  teachers. 

4.  Local  school  administration 

Total  ot  E 


F    1967-68  academic  year  costs  to  train  850  Corps  members  to  be  started  in  the 
winter  ot  1967: 
1.  Inservice  training  lor  interns 

2  Transportation  to  teaching  assignment 

3  Salaries  during  assignment: 

(a)  Interns 


Benefits        

(b)  Experienced  teachers, 

4.  Local  school  administration  .  . 

Total  ol  F  . 


G.  1968  summer  training  for  864  interns  expected  to  be  authorized  by  the  1967 
supplemental: 

1.  Training  costs 

2.  Stipends  and  dependents'  allowance: 

(a)  Interns'  stipend 

(b)  Dependents'  allowance 


Total  ol  G. 


H   1968  Summer  training  tor  324  interns  expected  to  be  authorized  by  the  1968 
appropriation  and  who  will  enter  in  Fall  1967: 

1  Training  costs   _ .._ 

2  Stipends  and  dependents'  allowance: 

(a)  Interns'  stipend 

(b)  Dependents'  allowance 


Total  ot  H. 


I.  1968  summer  training  lor  612  interns  expected  to  be  authorized  by  the  1%8 
appropriation  and  who  will  enter  in  winter  1968: 

1.  Training  costs 

2.  Stipends  and  dependents'  allowance: 

(a)  Interns'  stipend  

(b)  Dependents'  allowance... 


Total  of  I 

Total  olG,  H,  and  I. 


850 
680 


680 

680 

170 

68 


750 
750 
140 
890 

890 


392 
490 


392 
392 


856 
945 


856 
856 


189 


945 


612 
765 


612 
612 

153 
765 


864 

864 
864 


324 

324 
324 


$100 
1,200 


825 

165 

1,925 

100 


$85,  000    Travel  costs  from  residence  to  training  site. 

816,000    Provides  for  instructional  costs  for  11-week  period  and  includes  supplies, 
equipment,  staff  and  other  expenses  incurred  by  the  university. 


561,000 

112,200 

327,250 

6,800 


Based  on  J75  per  week  for  11  weeks. 

Based  on  $15  per  week  for  11  weeks. 

Based  on  $175  per  week  lor  11  weeks. 

Estimated  10  percent  dropout  rate  from  preservice. 


1,908,250 


1,900 

5,384 

10,041 

400 


200 


1,425,000    Estimated  instructional  costs  to  institutions. 

4,038,000    Based  on  90  percent  of  estimated  base  salary  plus  103  percent  of  employee 

benefits. 
1,405,700    Based  on  90  percent  of  estimated  base  salary  and  estimated  supervisory 
payment  plus  100  percent  ot  employee  benefits. 
356, 000    Cost  varies  among  school  districts  and  as  negotiated  on  the  basis  ol  individual 
circumstances  such  as  the  number  of  corps  members,  location  ot  assign- 
ment, and  availability  of  local  administration  support. 
178,000    Travel  and  shipment  of  household  goods  from  assignment  to  residence  upon 
completion  of  service. 


7, 402, 700    Can  be  funded  under  continuing  resolution  beginning  July  1 ,  1967. 


1,900 
100 


3,240 
317 


745,  000    Estimated  instructional  cost  to  institution. 

49,000    Estimated  cost  of  transporting  household  goods  and  dependents  and  Corps 
members  to  inservice  site. 


98       10, 041 
496  400 


1,270,000 
124,000 


984, 000 
196, 000 


Based  on  90  percent  of  $75  per  week  plus  $15  per  dependent  for  40  weeks. 

Benefits  based  on  8.8  percent  of  $3,600  salary  (includes  items  such  as  em- 
ployers share  of  social  security,  health  benefits,  workman's  compensation, 
retirement,  etc.) 

Based  on  90  percent  of  estimated  base  salary  and  estimated  supervisory 
payment  plus  100  percent  ol  employee  benefits. 

Cost  varies  among  school  districts  and  is  negotiated  on  the  basis  ol  individual 
circumstances  such  as  the  number  of  Corps  members,  location  ol  assign- 
ments, and  availability  of  local  administrative  support. 


3, 492, 000    Can  be  funded  under  continuing  resolution  beginning  July  I,  1967. 


950 
100 


2,268 
222 


813, 200    Based  on  training  institutions  costs  for  \'i  ot  the  academic  year 
94,500    Estimated  cost  of  transporting  household  goods  and  dependents  an 
members  to  inservice  site. 


Corps 


1,941,400 
190, 000 


6,966         1,316.500 


2S0 


264, 600 


Based  on  90  percent  ol  $75  per  week  plus  $15  per  dependent  Icr  7  10  ot  the 
regular  school  year  (28  weeks).  Benefits  based  on  8.8  percent  ot  $2,520 
salary  (includes  items  such  as  employer's  share  ot  social  security,  health 
benefits,  workman's  compc-nisation,  retirement,  etc  )  tor  7  10  of  the  regular 
school  year. 

Based  on  90  percent  ot  estmated  base  salary  nnd  estimated  supervisory 
payment  plus  100  percent  ot  employee  benefits  for  7/10  ol  the  regular  school 
year. 

Based  on  7/10  of  a  full  year. 


4,620.300 


/- 


633 

100 


1,260 
111 

3,483 
140 


387, 400    Based  on  training  institution  costs  for  H  of  the  academic  year. 
76.500    Estimated  cost  ot  transporting  household  goods  and  dependents  and  Corps 
members  to  inservice  site. 


771.100 
67,900 

532, 900 

107. 100 

1,942,900 


Based  on  90  percent  ol  $75  per  week  plus  $15  per  dependent  for  3'  ^  months 
(14  weeks). 

Benefits  based  on  8.8  percent  of  salary  (includes  items  such  as  employers' 
share  of  social  security,  health  benefits,  workman's  compensation  retire- 
ment, etc.)  tor  31 J  months. 

Based  on  90  percent  of  estimated  base  salary  and  estimated  supervisory  pay- 
ment plus  '.GO  percent  ol  employee  benelits  lor  VA  months. 

Based  on  31  j  months. 


750 

750 
150 


648, 000    Average  of  10  weeks  training  at  university 

648,  000    Based  on  $75  per  week  tor  10  weeks. 
129,600    Based  on  $15  per  week  lor  10  weeks. 


1,425,600 


750 

750 
150 


243,000    Average  of  10  weeks'  training  at  university. 

243, 000    Based  on  $75  per  week  lor  10  weeks. 
48,600    Based  on  $15  per  week  for  10  week'. 


612 

612 
612 


750 

750 
150 


534. 600 


459, 000    Average  ol  10  weeks'  training  at  university. 

459,  000    Based  on  $75  per  week  for  10  weeks. 
91, 800    Based  on  $15  per  week  for  10  weeks. 


1,009,800 
2,970,000 
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TEACHER  CORPS— 19M  BUOGH  RtQUIREMENTS-Conlinued 


Namlxr     Unit  cost      ToUl  costs 


Remarks 


J.    1968  summer  training  tot  2, iOO  new  Corps  members. 

1    Transportation  to  preservice       I'jgn 

2.  Traininj  cost  lor  interns '•*** 


Stipends  and  dependents'  allowaiKe 

(a)  Interns 

(b)  Dependents 

Salaries  tor  e»iierienced  teachers 

Transportation  to  residence  tor  dropout 


1.380 

1.380 

345 

173 


JlOO 
1.200 


825 

165 

1,925 

100 


J177  500    Travel  cost  Irom  residence  to  trairmj  site  tor  Corps  members 
1,656!  000    Provides  tor  instructional  costs  tor  11  weeKs  and  includes  supplies,  equipment 
statt.  and  ottier  eipenses  incurred  by  Itie  umversitjr 


1,138.500 

227. 700 

664,125 

17.300 


Based  on  J75  per  *eek  tor  11  weeks 
Based  on  jl5  per  week  lor  U  weeks 
Based  on  jl75  pet  week  tor  11  weeks. 
Travel  cost  Irom  school  to  residence 


Total  ot  J. 


3, 876, 125    To  be  lunded  Irom  the  1%8  appropriation 


1968-69  academic  year  inservic«tr»inin|  costs;  ^.  . 

1    1967  group  ot  interns {•Tri  [' 

2.  1968  group  ol  interns '-^^    \ 


900 

900 


ToMI  ol  K 


3,420,000 
2, 359, 800 

5. 779, 800 


Estimated  instructional  cost  to  institute 
Do. 


EXHIBIT   4 

Tbacher  Corps 
LMt  fall,  the  Nation  wajs  faced  with  an  un- 
precedented shortage  of  almoet  170,000  qual- 
ified teachers.  The  shortage  was  most  acute 
In  the  lu-ban  slums  and  In  depreaeed  rural 


Teetlmony  .=uid  evidence  presented  to  the 
oonunlttee  strongly  supports  an  increaaed 
mn/1  Improved  program  of  support  by  the 
Federal  Oovernment  to  attract  and  prepare 
men  and  women  for  teaching  In  schools  serv- 
ing dlaadvantaged  children.  The  Federal  In- 
TOlTsment  to  date  has  been  limited  Insti- 
tute* to  provide  advanced  training  for  teach- 
en  erf  disadvantaged  youth  have  been  sup- 
ported under  Utle  XI  of  the  National  De- 
fame Education  Act.  The  National  Teacher 
Oorpe  bae  been  acclaimed  by  meet  local  edu- 
catlOiuU  agencies  having  a  Teacher  Corps 
team:  yet  the  program  has  been  small  In 
comparison  to  the  national  need.  Recogniz- 
ing and  considering  seriously  the  potential 
TaJue  of  the  Teacher  Corps  the  conunlttee 
hae  given  the  utmost  attention  to  this  pro- 
gram. 

A  total  of  1.213  Teacher  Corps  members 
are  engaged  In  ill  school  districts  serving 
In  275  echools  across  the  Nation 


Exhibit   5 
H  R     10196 

Amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr.  Morse,  for  himself,  and  Mr  H  irrls. 
Mr  Clark,  Mr  Hart.  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr  Ran- 
dolph. Mr  Tsu-tKirough.  Mr  Church.  Mr 
WUllamj  (NJ  ),  Mr  Kennedy  i  Mass  i 
Mr.  Kennedy  .NY  i .  Mr  Mondale.  Mr 
Hartke  and  Mr  Or\ienlng  to  the  bill  iHR 
10190)  Depart inei^.ts  of  Labor,  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  BUI.  1968 
On    page     15.     lines     11     and     12.    delete 

"»18. 100,000"  and   Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 

following       »33.000.000". 

ExHierr  6 
Edccation,\l  Funding 
(Statement  of  Senator  Wayne  Morse.  Demo- 
crat, of  Oregon,  before  the  Subcommittee 
on     Labor-HEW     Appropriations.     Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations) 
Mr.   Chairman,    members   of    the  subcom- 
mittee, the  funding  of  educational  programs 
authorized    by    the   Congress    la   one    of    the 
most  import^int  re6p)onslbllltles  placed  up>on 
members  of  the  Senate.  As  I  review  the  esti- 
mates of  the  Administration  In  this  area.  I 
am   filled   with    a  deep   concern.   With   your 
permission.   I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
the  areas  of  my  concern  and  the  reasons  for 
my  disquiet 

Many  major  pieces  of  educational  legisla- 
tion were  enacted  in  the  88th  and  89th  Con- 
gresses. It  Is  principally  to  the  funding  of 
these  that  I  shall  address  myself,  but  as 
chairman  of  the  Education  Subcommittee  I 
am  the  first  to  realize  the  importance  of  the 
great  landmark  legislation  which  preceded 
those  years    I  refer  particularly  to  the  Hlll- 


ElUott  Act.  sometimes  called  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  and  Public 
Laws  815  and  874,   the  Impacted  areas  laws 

These  three  statutes  have,  as  has  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917.  and  Its  successor 
vocatlon.il  education  legislation,  clearly  dem- 
onstrated their  usefulness,  and  their  political 
strength  through  the  support  given  by  the 
American  people  to  the  programs  they  en- 
gendered. 

Let  us  look.  then,  at  the  flrst  of  the  pro- 
p<:)6als  before  you  tor  the  funding  of  the 
various  titles  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act. 

NDEA    ESTIMATES 

Title  II  programs 
First  let  me  call  to  your  attention  the  stu- 
dent loan  provisions  of  Title  II  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  which  was 
funded  In  fls-al  year  1967  with  an  appro- 
priation of  $190  million  The  authorizations 
contained  m  the  1966  amendment*  to  that 
act  now  permit  funding  of  the  direct  loan 
program  up  to  »225  million.  The  legislative 
committee  In  arriving  at  the  $225  million 
figure  recognized  that  even  this  amount 
would  be  insufficient  to  meet  all  of  the  needs 
of  eligible  students.  The  bill  as  pa.'Jsed  the 
Senate  therefore  contained  additional  lan- 
guage authorizing  a  participation  sales  mech- 
anism which,  had  It  operated  as  forecast  by 
the  Administration,  could  have  generated  up 
to  $253  million  of  NDEA  loan  capacity  We 
were  unable  to  retain  this  language  In  our 
conference  with  the  House 

The  Administration  is  still  convinced  of 
the  utility  of  sales  participation  and  that 
proposal  is  again  before  us  this  year  In  S 
1126,  the  Higher  Education  AmendmenU  of 
1967 

Testimony  presented  before  the  legislative 
committee  last  year  by  both  the  Administra- 
tion and  outside  witne.^ses  Indicates  clearly 
that  there  Is  a  need  In  fiscal  year  1968  for 
direct  loan  funds  of  a  magnitude  of  up  to 
$250  million.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
why  this  program  carries  only  a  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  estimate  to  the  Congress  of  $190 
million  I  recognize  that  In  the  budget  sub- 
mission process  frequently  It  becomes  ex- 
pedient for  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  make 
arbitrary  cuM.  but  I  plead  with  you  gentle- 
men, that  in  the  educational  area  we  be 
guided  by  educational  rather  than  budgetary 
considerations  I  strongly  urge  you  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  funding  Title  II  stu- 
dent loans  at  the  full  authorization  of  $225 
million. 

If  Title  II  student  lo.in  programs  were 
funded  at  the  $225  million  level  authorised 
by  statute.  I  would  point  out  to  the  sub- 
committee, as  shown  In  the  following  table. 
that  this  addition  of  $35  million  to  the  esti- 
mates, as  submitted  wjuld  enable  1  724  addi- 
tional students  from  .\labama.  11780  addi- 
tional students  from  New  York,  and  1  027 
additional  students  from  Oregon  an  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  financing  of  tl.elr  higher 
education  costs  For  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
If  $225  million  Is  approprlaied,  79,384  addi- 
tional eligible  students  could  have  this  type 
of  financial  assistance  provided. 


TABLE  1. -NUMBER  OF  ELIGIBLE  STUDENTS  IN  SELECTED 
STATES  UNDER  TITLE  II,  NDLA  PROGRAM,  BY  APPRO- 
PRIATION LEVEL,  1968 


State 

(a)                (b) 

Title  II           Title  II 

lunding  at      lunding  at 

J190.OO0.U0O  f  25,UO(j.UOO 

Increase 

(coi  (b) 

minus 

col  (a)) 

Alabama 

New  York      

6  898             8.622 

23  «87            39.267 

1,724 
11.780 

5.498              6,705 

1.207 

AiiSutas 

419,000          498,384 

79,384 

rifle  ///.•  Matching  grants  of  equipment 
When  we  turn,  however,  to  Title  III  NDKA. 
the  matching  grant  program  for  the  purchase 
of  equipment.  It  Is  here  where  we  see  un- 
deniable evidence  of  budgetary  reaction  to 
the  detriment  of  a  program  which  has 
demonstrated  that  it  has  the  confidence  of 
our  school  teachers  and  principals. 

In  my  own  State,  in  this  year,  of  the  first 
850  odd  claims  paid.  Oregon  local  school 
dlstrlcU  over-matched  the  Federal  contri- 
bution by  $862,112.  That  Is  to  say.  more  than 
$860,000  was  spent  by  school  systems  for  the 
purposes  of  Title  III  over  and  above  what 
would  have  been  requested  merely  to  meet 
the  50-50  matching  provisions.  The  author- 
ization contained  In  the  legislation  for  fiscal 
year  i;^68  for  grants  to  the  States  for  Title 
III  purposes  amounts  nationally  to  $96,800.- 
000.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  estimate  for 
this  Item  is  $47  million,  and  this  In  the  face 
of  fiscal  year  1967's  appropriation  of  $79,200,- 
000,  Requesting  funds  of  only  48,5  per  cent 
of  the  authorlziitlon.  I  submit.  Is  not  sound 
financing  of  a  vital  educational  program.  It 
Is,  rather,  a  program  of  attrition  of  the 
concept. 

This  Is  compounded  by  the  failure  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  provide  any  funding 
at  all  for  the  key  area  of  Title  III,  the  area 
of  supervl-sory  services. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  provided  $5.5  mil- 
lion to  enable  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion to  employ  the  personnel  who  work  with 
the  school  districts  In  planning  and  evaluat- 
ing their  Title  III  programs.  Money  for  State 
supervisory  services  In  connection  with  Title 
III  expenditures  Is  well  spent  If  the  most 
effective  use  of  the  money  Is  to  be  made. 

Elimination  of  this  Item  is  a  vital  blow 
at  the  effectiveness  ot  Title  III.  It  will  be 
contended.  I  suppose,  that  these  services  can 
be  provided  If  a  broadening  of  Title  V  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  la 
further  authorized  by  the  statute  and  fully 
funded  However.  I  ask  you  to  question  that 
representation, 

I  suggest  that  the  better  part  of  wisdom  Is 
to  continue  to  fund  services  which  have 
proven  their  worth  until  such  a  time  as  re- 
placement mechanisms  have  been  approved 
by  the  Congress  and  adequately  funded  by 
the  Congress  In  a  subsequent  year.  To  hazard 
this  Important  service  upon  a  contingency 
Is  to  run  the  risk  of  crippling  a  service  In 
the  event  that  actions  in  another  area  are 
not  taken.  I  urge  you,  therefore,  to  restore 
the   full   $10    million   authorized   for   super- 
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vlsory  services.  This  will  enable  Title  III  pro- 
grams to  continue  to  operate  effectively,  and 
I  strongly  urge  that  most  serious  considera- 
tion be  also  given  to  fimdlng  the  State  grant 
operations  at  the  level  of  at  least  $90  million. 

How  effective  is  the  Title  III  program?  As 
I  have  Indicated,  it  has  strong  support  In 
my  ow^n  State,  as  was  made  manifest  to  me 
oa  March  28,  1967  when  I  met  with  a  group 
of  Oregon  superintendents.  I  thought  you 
should  also  know  that  the  legislative  sub- 
committee. In  connection  with  its  oversight 
functions  by  letter  dated  February  28,  1967 
has  requested  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion to  provide  the  Education  Subcommittee 
with  an  analysis  of  the  operations  of  the 
program.  On  March  13.  by  follow-up  letter  to 
the  Commissioner,  the  subcommittee  re- 
quested further  Information  concerning  this 
program.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
two  letters  to  which  I  have  referred,  together 
with  the  March  20  reply  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  appear  at  this  point  in 
my  testimony. 

Prior  to  the  time  your  subcommittee  com- 
pletes Its  mark-up  on  the  bill,  I  hope  to  have 
the  complete  report  promised  by  the  Com- 
missioner in  his  letter  of  March  20.  With 
your  permission,  I  should  like  to  forward  this 
to  you  for  Inclusion  in  your  hearings  record, 
if  it  Is  received  In  sufficient  time  to  enable 
Its  being  included. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  have  dwelt  at  some  length 
on  the  Title  III  NDEA  program  because  If  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  estimates  are  funded 
precisely  as  recommended,  my  State  would 
be  cut  by  $321,750.  What  this  means  when 
the  matching  factor  is  taken  Into  account  is 
that  Instructional  materials  to  the  value  of 
$643,500  will  be  denied  the  children  In  the 
schools  of  my  State.  It  Is  not  a  prospect  that 
I  can  face  with  equanimity. 

In  the  current  fiscal  year  Oregon  received 
aome  $84,371  for  State  administration  of  the 
Title  in  programs,  I  understand  that  If  the 
various  changes  proposed  by  the  Executive 
Branch  are  adopted,  this  flgtire  would  be 
reduced  in  fiscal  year  1968  to  but  $19,157. 
This  Is  a  cut  of  $65,214.  My  own  position  on 
this  is  quite  clear.  I  shall  do  everything  that 
I  can  to  support  full  funding  of  educational 
programs  because  of  my  own  conviction  that 
educational  considerations  rather  than 
budgetary  considerations  should  determine 
Congressional  pwllcy  with  respect  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  boys  and  girls  for  whose  bene- 
fit the  public  money  is  to  be  used. 

Title  IV:  Fellowships 

Well  I  am  pleased  to  note  In  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  estimates  for  1968  that  there  is 
a  slightly  over  $15  million  Increase  over  the 
$80  million  recommended,  however,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  about  $11  mil- 
lion less  than  could  have  been  usefully  sup- 
ported by  the  Department,  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  If  the  fellowship  program  under  Title 
rv'  of  NDEA  were  to  operate  at  the  level  of 
the  authorizations  this  would  enable  an  addi- 
tional 2,040  fellows  to  undertake  graduate 
study  If  your  committee  funds  this  vital 
program.  In  terms  of  our  human  resources, 
at  only  the  $96.6  million  figure  recom- 
mended by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  you 
win  be  closing  the  door  to  advanced  study 
for  683  young  men  and  women.  Including  18 
students  from  Alabama,  167  students  from 
New  York,  and  28  students  from  Oregon. 

Why  Is  this  so  Important?  Witness  after 
Witness  has  testified  before  our  committee 
that  teacher  shortages,  particularly  In  the 
higher  educational  area,  are  becoming  In- 
creasingly acute. 

We  know  that  today  there  are  approxi- 
mately 6.05  million  students  enrolled  in  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education.  We  also  know 
the  conservative  projections  indicate  that  a 
scant  eight  years  from  now  almost  nine 
million  students  will  be  attending  our  col- 
leges and  universities.  This  means  that  some- 
bow,  someway,  if  we  are  not  to  dilute  the 
•ducatlonal  opportunity  to  be  afforded  the 


three  million  additional  undergraduate  stu- 
dents, we  will  have  to  fund  from  some  source 
the  additional  collegiate  teaching  personnel 
needed. 

Title  IV  of  NDEA  is  an  excellent  mechanism 
to  accomplish  this  national  purpose.  It 
should  be  used  to  the  full. 

The  funds  recommended  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  will  permit 
some  5,460  students  to  start  the  long  road 
to  the  Ph.  D.  Last  year  we  started  5,775  on 
that  route.  I  ask  you,  does  It  make  good  sense 
in  the  national  Interest  to  cut  back,  even 
by  315,  training  opportunities  which  will 
generate  the  teachers  needed  by  the  nine 
million  college  students  of  1975?  Ought  we 
not  now  fund  this  program  to  its  full  au- 
thorization and  thus  increase  rather  than 
decrease  training  opportunities? 

Title  V:  GuiduTice.  counseling,  and  testing 

Thirty  million  dollars  is  authorized  in  Title 

V  of  NDEA  for  grants  to  the  States  for  guid- 
ance, counseling  and  testing  activities.  In 
my  view,  the  authorization  itself,  in  this  area 
is  insufllcient.  I  am  confident  that  after  the 
Education  Subcommittee's  analytic  review  of 
Title  V  is  completed  there  will  be  recom- 
mendations emerging  for  an  increased  fund- 
ing of  these  functions. 

I  would  point  out  that  since  the  inception 
of  the  program,  amendments  to  the  title 
have  increased  the  scope  of  Its  activities. 
What  originally  started  out  as  a  purely 
secondary  school  program  was  expanded  by 
amendments  to  the  enabling  legislation  so 
that  Title  V  now  encompasses  activities  in 
the  elementary,  secondary  and  certain  higher 
education  areas.  The  authorization  of  Title 

V  at  the  time  the  amendments  were  taken 
was  not  increased  to  the  extent  that  many 
on  the  Senate  side  would  have  wished.  I  am 
therefore,  somewhat  concerned  to  note  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  recommendations 
In  this  area  contemplate  no  expansion  of 
the  program,  and,  In  effect  fund  this  pro- 
gram at  little  more  than  80  per  cent  of  its 
authorization. 

We  have  added  between  1966  and  1967  al- 
most a  million  more  youngsters  to  our  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  nationwide. 
In  1968  it  is  anticipated  that  this  nimaber 
will  be  Increased  by  an  additional  800,000 
students.  By  1975  our  projected  enrollments 
indicate  almost  four  million  more  youngsters 
in  our  public  schools  than  were  there  last 
year. 

How,  then,  can  we  Justify  holding  ap- 
propriations for  the  guidance,  counseling 
and  testing  functions  at  the  same  level  of 
$24.6  million  that  prevailed  in  1967?  Here, 
too,  I  ask  you  to  consider  the  evidence  care- 
fully and  ask  yourselves  the  question  of 
whether  you  can  in  good  conscience  recom- 
mend to  the  Senate  that  there  be  a  retrogres- 
sion in  services  to  the  boys  and  girls  in  our 
schools. 

In  this  area,  the  ounce  of  prevention  is  less 
costly  than  the  pound  of  cure.  The  motiva- 
tion of  a  young  person,  which  is  strength- 
ened, is  less  costly  to  evoke  than  is  the  cost 
of  the  repair  work  necessary  to  bring  the 
dropout  back  into  the  school  situation. 

Title  VI:  Language  and  area  centers 
With  respect  to  this  program,  which  has 
recently  been  departmentalized  in  part  as 
the  result  of  amendments  made  in  the  In- 
ternational Education  Act,  which  has  yet  to 
be  funded,  the  current  authorization  would 
permit  an  $18  million  expenditure.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  reconmiended  that 
this  be  fimded  at  an  87.2  per  cent  level. 
In  view  of  the  organizational  changes  which 
have  occtured  and  In  view  of  the  expanded 
opportunities  given  through  other  areas  In 
the  International  Education  Act,  which,  if 
implemented  by  adequate  funds,  would  en- 
able progress  to  be  made  In  this  area,  I  urge 
only  that  if  the  full  authorization  cannot 
be  supplied,  at  least  the  budget  estimate  be 
fully  supported  in  the  appropriations  bill 
reported. 


Title   VII:  EducatiOTial   media  reseaTch 

The  budget  request  for  Title  VII,  the  edu- 
cational media  research  title  of  NDEA,  Is 
within  $600,000  of  the  full  authorization. 
This  represents  a  twelve  per  cent  cut  under 
full  funding.  I  would  urge  that  the  $5  mil- 
lion authorization  be  appropriated.  The  addi- 
tional $600,000  could  well  be  spent  on  the 
training  of  teachers  in  the  use  of  new  media. 
Such  training  does  not  overlap  the  Title  XI 
NDEA  institutes  authorization  since  the 
latter  are  for  educational  media  sp>ecialist8. 
It  would  be  most  salutary,  in  my  Judgment, 
to  fund  institute  programs  for  classroom 
teachers  so  that  they  could  be  better  pre- 
pared skillfully  to  use  of  the  media  in  their 
subject  matter  courses. 

Title  X:  Statistical  jervices 

With  respect,  however,  to  Title  X,  grants 
to  the  States  for  statistical  services,  I  note 
that  no  money  Is  being  requested  this  year 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  the  groimda 
that  this  authority  can  be  met  under  grants 
advanced  under  Title  V  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

The  authorization  in  NDEA  for  this  pro- 
gram at  present  amounts  to  $2.8  million. 
Since  there  are  a  great  many  areas  which 
need  funding  tmder  Title  V  of  ESEA,  I  urge 
you  to  continue  to  use  the  Title  X  authori- 
zation until  such  a  time  as  it  Is  clear  beyond 
a  doubt  that  Title  V  of  ESEA  authorities  are 
large  enough  to  absorb  this  specific  program. 

I  would  further  point  out  that  when  a 
program  which  has  earmarked  visible  funds, 
is  merged  Into  the  anonymity  of  a  general 
authority,  pressures  are  generated  within 
each  of  the  60  States  to  reduce  commitment 
to  the  previously  visible  areas. 

I  regard  this  as  a  most  lmp)ortant  pro- 
gram, since  the  statistic  generated  are  the 
underpinning  of  the  decisions  we  must  make 
in  determining  educational  p>olicy.  To  run 
the  chance  of  decreasing  the  validity  of  the 
basis  of  our  policymaking,  through  cutting 
back  on  objective  fact-finding,  is  to  risk 
consequences  in  the  aggregate  which  are  far 
greater  in  cost  than  is  this  relatively  small 
amount  of  $2.8  million. 

For  this  fiscal  year  of  1968  I  therefore 
urge  that  you  restore  to  the  bill  $2.8  mil- 
lion, which  is  the  amount  that  I  am  asstired 
could  be  used  with  prudent  care  by  the  De- 
partment in  carrying  out  the  authorities 
of  the  title. 

Title  XI:   Teachers  institutes  for  advanced 
study 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  requested 
but  $35.5  million  for  this  program  whose 
authorization  In  the  act  stands  as  $56  mil- 
lion. In  effect,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is 
requesting  a  63.3  per  cent  funding  of  this 
program. 

Yet  this  is  a  program  which  has  operated 
very  successfully  and  which  enjoys  great 
support  throughout  the  country.  I  wovUd 
point  out  that  the  money  expended  is  being 
spent  by  the  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  your  States  and  that  its  benefits  are 
multiplied  many  times  over  through  the 
increased  effectiveness  in  the  classroom 
situation  of  the  teachers  who   i>artlcipate. 

It  will  be  said  that  It  Is  the  hope  of  the 
Administration  that  enabling  legislation  In 
Title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  will 
permit  greater  flexibility  In  the  use  of  ed- 
ucational training  funds  and  that  In  time 
it  wotild  be  the  hope  of  the  Administra- 
tion to  phase  this  lmi>ortant  part  of  NDEA 
out  of  existence. 

There  is  a  problem  here,  however,  of  which 
I  think  we  are  all  cognizant.  Once  before, 
at  the  request  of  the  Administration,  we 
transferred  from  the  Title  XI  institutes, 
training  authorities,  which  we  were  as- 
sured could  be  met  under  other  statu- 
tory authorities.  Unfortunately,  the  pro- 
gram which  should  have  provided  the  in- 
stitutes did  not  have  sufficient  money  In  it 
to  meet  all  the  training  needs,  with  the 
result  that  no  training  for  one  period  of 
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time  was  contemplated  for  school  librarians 
Many  of  us  were  in  receipt  of  conununlca- 
tlons  from  these  school  librarians  who  were, 
tuderatandably.  very  concerned  I  do  not 
tlllnk  It  Is  the  part  of  wisdom  for  us  .it 
thU  time  to  p>ermlt  such  a  situation  again 
to  deTelop  wtth  respect  to  other  disciplines 
We  would  be  far  better  advised  to  fund  this 
training  program  for  teachers  at  the  full 
autborlzatlon  and  continue  to  do  so  dur- 
ing »ny  period  of  transition  to  other  au- 
thorities. For  that  reason.  I  respectfully  urge 
you  to  provide  ful'  funding  for  this  pro- 
gram In  the  1968  appropriations  bill. 

PtnStlC    LAWS    815     AND    874 

The  Impacted  areas  legislation,  Public 
Ijawa  815  and  874.  for  the  construction  costs 
and  the  operation  and  maintenance  costs 
reepectlvely.  of  school  districts,  are  no 
Strangers  to  this  committee  These  are  pro- 
grama  which,  since  1950.  have  enjoyed  such 
strong  Congressional  support  that  their  ex- 
tension and  expansion  has  carried  with  it 
many  of  our  newer  educational  departures  In 
legislation 

Our  most  recent  expansions  which  brought 
the  benefits  of  this  legl-'latlon  to  the  larger 
cities  of  this  country,  has  not  yet  been  fully 
recognized  through  adequate  funding.  It  Is. 
therefore,  somewhat  shocking  to  me  that 
under  P.L  874  the  budget  estimate  is  lower 
than  what  was  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1967. 

The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  PI>  815 

Furthermore,  the  budget  estimates  are 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  Congress 
wtH  permit  the  temporary  provisions  of  P  L 
815  to  lapse  I  may  not  be  a  very  accurate 
prophet  with  respect  to  educational  legis- 
lation, but  I  think  over  my  years  In  the  Sen- 
ate I  have  gained  the  experience  necessary  to 
qualify  In  political  arithmetic.  My  very  strong 
Intuition  tells  me  that  before  an  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Amend.ments  Act 
emerges  from  the  legislative  committee  on 
the  Senate  side  it  will  Include  provisions 
further  extending  the  temporary  provisions 
of  PX.  815.  To  assert  otherwise  would  be  to 
fly  In  the  face  of  Congressional  history 

If  I  am  correct  In  this  assessment,  then  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  choice  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  if  It  Is  to  act  in 
harmony  with  the  sentiment  of  the  Senate, 
would  be  whether  to  fund  this  program  In 
the  regular  appropriations  bill  or  whether  It 
would  under  fund  it  with  a  very  high  prob- 
ability approaching  certainty  that  It  would 
be  necessary  to  come  at  a  later  date  before 
the  Senate  with  supplemental  appropria- 
tions. 

Included  within  S  1125,  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Amendments  of  1967,  are  rec- 
ommendations regarding  the  continuation  of 
one  of  the  PL  874  programs,  the  School  Dis- 
aster Act.  I  have  already  had  representations 
as  chairman  of  the  Education  Subconrunittee 
from  some  of  my  colleagues  that  they  are 
eager  and  anxious  to  broaden  and  to  expand 
the  coverage  of  that  act.  enabling  additional 
schools  to  benefit  from  the  protections  It  of- 
fers. I  am  sure  the  same  representations  will 
be  made  to  you  by  your  colleagues 

We  all  have  a  stake  In  this  A  geograph- 
ically small  area  through  tornado  or  other 
local  manifestation  of  nature's  terrible  ener- 
glas  can  t>e  devastated.  Since  this  protection 
against  natural  disaster  Is  based  upon  funds 
appropriated  for  PL  815  and  874.  It  Is  my  be- 
lief that  both  programs  ought  to  carry  suffi- 
cient money  so  as  to  act  as  an  adequate  re- 
serve against  the  contingencies  of  nature. 

I  would  point  out,  once  again,  thsit  not 
more  money  can  be  spent  from  these  funds 
than  Is  authorized  under  the  formulas  con- 
tained within  the  acts  and  If  the  funds  are 
not  needed  they  revert  to  the  Treasury  The 
Congress,  therefore,  runs  no  risk  In  over- 
appropriating  In  these  areas  The  Congress 
could  run  a  risk,  however.  In  being  held  ac- 
cotuitable  If  the  funds  are  empty  when  they 
are  most  needed. 


VOCATIU.NAL     EDUCATIO.S     ACT    Or      190  i 

While  in  general  the  budget  estimates  of 
almost  »200  nalUlon  to  fund  grants  to  the 
St<ttes  under  the  Vocational  Education  Aot 

ol  1963  13  sulticlent  ;o  meet  the  purposes  of 
tiuit  leglsl.illon  until  such  a  lime  us  the 
authoriiiiHona  are  lucre.ised.  there  Is  one 
area  of  funding  under  this  authority  which 
dues  cause  me  some  concern 

No  money  Is  provided  in  the  budget  for 
the  vocational  work-study  program,  which 
liist  year  received  an  appropriation  of  *10 
million.  The  argument  is  made  th.it  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budg-t  would  prefer  to  con- 
centrate Its  funding  activities  in  this  area 
of  assistance  to  young  people  wllhln  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  authorized 
under  the  poverty  programs. 

This  will  mean  th.it  m.iuy  programs  in 
n^.any  of  our  States  which  liave  previously 
been  funded  will  be  forced  out  of  existence. 
The  authorization  for  vocational  work-study, 
however,  continues  through  fiscal  year  1968 
The  basic  legislation  will  come  under  the  re- 
view of  the  legislative  committee  during 
this  session  of  the  Congress  The  Admin- 
istration bill.  S.  1125.  has  been  introduced. 
Hearings  will  be  held  During  the  course  of 
those  hearings,  I  iitn  confident  that  testi- 
mony will  be  elicited  which  will  enable  a 
Congressional  determination  to  be  made  of 
our  educational  policy  In  this  area  of  youth 
education 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  your  committee 
would  see  tit  to  provide  hr  an  addition  to 
the  Presidents  budget,  at  lefist  the  $10  mil- 
lion that  was  provided  last  ye.ir.  and  that 
the  pha.sine  out  of  this  program  If  it  is  to 
be  accomplished  be  done  through  the  ex- 
ercise of  legislative  authority  rather  than 
at  the  behest  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

HIGHER    EDUCATION    FUNDING 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  turn  now  to  the  funding 
of  authorities  contained  In  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  of  1963  and  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

Higher    Education    Facilities    Act    o;    1963: 
Funds   /or  conxtnictton 

The  authorizing  legislation  rantalns  an 
authorization  of  some  $728  niilllcn.  The 
estimate  submitted  td  the  Congress  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  provides  only  $390 
million  Eirller  I  spoke  of  the  anticipated 
enrdllmer.'s  expected  by  1975  in  higher  edu- 
cation, estimated  to  be  nine  million  students 
AS  contrasted  to  the  present  six  million  plu.s 
As  the  budget  estimates  are  reviewed  by 
you  in  your  mark-up  sessions.  I  would  have 
you  ask  yourselves  this  question  How  long 
does  It  take  to  build  an  adequate  .academic 
facllltes  structure?  From  the  time  the  deci- 
sion Is  taken  to  the  time  that  the  doors  are 
opened  for  the  first  class  is  at  le.ist  three 
years  This  is  the  lead  time  you  must  keep 
Hi  ni.nd.  Wl\at  you  authorize  fiir  fiscal  year 
1968  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  num- 
ber of  youngsters  a  college  can  accommo- 
date in  fiscal  year  1970  or  1971,  and  after. 
The  S728  million  authorized  by  the  legisla- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1968  by  no  means  will 
meet  the  needs  which  have  been  estimated 
by  American  Council  un  Education  in  testi- 
mony before  my  subcommittee.  This  testi- 
mony, which  may  be  found  on  page  271  of 
our  hearings  record  on  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1966.  suggests  a  magnitude 
of  total  need  of  $4  375  billion  per  year.  I 
ask  iinanlmous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  entire  letter  under  date  of  July  20,  1966 
slpned  by  Dr  John  P  Morse.  Director  of 
the  Commission  on  Federal  Relations  of  the 
.American  Council  on  Education,  appear  In 
the  hearings  record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

I  would  point  nut  that  It  Is  the  judgment 
of  the  educational  authorities  that  there 
will  be  1  need  for  new  constnictlon  starts 
each  year  for  the  next  ten  years  of  some- 
where betweon  three  and  four  billion  dol- 
lars Since  the  time  that  letter  was  received, 
I   have  come   across  no   new   evidence   that 


would  suggest  that  a  lower  figure  can  be 
anticipated  This  item  and  the  Title  II  au- 
thorization of  $120  million  for  graduate 
school  facilities  construction  which  the  Bu- 
reau ol  the  Budget  wishes  to  lund  only  at 
$50  miUioii,  are  crucial  educational  policy 
decisions  which  must  be  made  by  the  Con- 
grtss 

I  recognize  the  grave  responsibility  t.he 
President  h.is  for  the  national  budget  as 
a  whole  and  what  he  believes  can  be  ab- 
sorbed by  our  economy  But  I  also  am  cog- 
nizant of  mv  own  resp>onsibilitles  as  a  Sen- 
ator and  as  chairman  of  the  legislative  sub- 
committee dealing  with  these  matters,  and 
I  urge  upon  you  that  you  review  the  budget 
estimatee  for  school  construction  at  tlie 
higi'.er  e<iucatlon  level  on  the  bails  of  the 
demographic  facts  and  the  economic  bene- 
fits to  the  nation  of  higher  education  and 
that  you  fund  these  authorities  in  such  a 
manner  and  at  such  levels  as  will  enable  us 
and  our  successors  to  keep  our  commitment 
to  the  American  people  tliat  we  Intend  to 
permit  each  young  student  to  have  access 
to  education  and  training  commensurate 
with  ills  talents  and  abilities. 

I  have  perhaps  over-we.irled  the  Senate 
by  reiterating  the  point  that  exi>enditures 
In  this  area  ought  to  be  considered  as 
capital  inveetment.  At  the  risk  of  repeating 
the  obvious  once  again,  and  In  the  Interests 
of  our  national  security  In  the  highest  sense. 
I  urge  you  to  provide  the  full  amounts  au- 
thorized under  existing  law  In  the  field  of 
lilgher  etlucation  construction 

nICHFR    EDUCATION    ACT    OF    !9G.'5    PROGRAMS 

I  commend  to  your  attention  the  comnut- 
tee  print  entitled.  "Notes  and  Working  Pa- 
pers Concerning  the  Administration  of  Pro- 
grams Authorized  under  Public  Law  89-329. 
tlie  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  during 
Fiscal  Year  1966."  The  materials  contained  in 
tlie  committee  print,  copies  of  wliich  have 
been  Jurnisiied  the  subcommittee,  were 
brouglit  together  at  my  direction  in  order 
th.^l  we  might  in  the  legislative  committee 
havj  a  brief  overview  of  how  well  tliese  pro- 
grams ha\e  gotten  underway  In  the  first 
ye^r  of  their  existence. 

T-.tle  I:  Continuing  education 

Under  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  A^ 
$50  million  was  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated Only  one-fifth  of  that  amount  ••  as 
ippropnated'  in  fiscal  year  1967.  For  1968 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  recommends  to 
you  only  »I6  5  million.  How  was  the  $10  ini!- 
lion  spent  :n  nscal  year  1967' 

The  answer  to  this  is  set  forth  on  pages  8 
through  43  of  the  commitiee  print  I  will  net 
weary  the  subcomm.lttee  with  a  recapitula- 
tion of  the  m.itcrials  m  the  committee  print. 
but  I  woi.i)d  like  to  cite  three  of  the  par- 
ticipating States'  programs. 

The  State  of  Alabama  received  $184,730  ot 
the  $10  million  appropriation  What  was  It 
spent  for? 

Among  other  items,  public  admlnhtrat.cn 
seminars  ior  the  range  of  State  and  local 
government  personnel  In  cooperation  with 
the  Unive.-sity  of  Alabama,  $26,350.  Public 
health  instructor  training  courses.  $4,900 
Public  administration  seminars  lor  the  range 
of  State  and  local  government  personnel  ii- 
cooperation  with  the  Alabama  League  of 
Municipalities.  $43,200.  Another  $48,700  »m 
spent  on  courses  for  small  business  operntoni 
In  f.sca!  mana(:;ement,  and  $12,820  was  spent 
to  introduce  courses  In  physical  planning  to 
loc.il  government  offlcials. 

In  New  York,  which  hnd  $541,940  allocated 
to  it.  $49  527  went  for  a  tr. lining  program  Icr 
dct>artment  of  buildings  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  City  University  of  New  York  and 
New  York  City'  Community  College;  $30,000 
went  to  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  Columbia 
University  for  a  speakers  bureau  on  druit  use. 
$5,000  went  for  a  seminar  for  government, 
labor  and  industry  In  meeting  urban  pro- 
grams under  the  spon.«irshlp  of  the  State 
UrUversitv  at  Albany;   $30,000  was  spent  by 
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the  State  University  at  Buffalo  In  leadership 
training  and  planning  for  the  Niagara  fron- 
tier; $58,000  was  used  by  Syracuse  University 
for  seminars  on  county  problems  for  officials 
and  citizens. 

In  my  own  State  of  Oregon,  which  received 
but  $146,495,  $10,000  was  spent  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  In  training  courses  of  newly 
elected  mayors,  councUmen  and  commis- 
sioners In  Oregon;  $35,656  for  action  pro- 
grams under  Oregon  State  University  at 
CorvalUs  for  small  town  local  leadership;  and 
$8,022  was  applied  by  the  Joint  effort  of  the 
University  of  Oregon,  Oregon  State  Univer- 
sity, and  Portland  State  University  at  con- 
ferences in  urban  planning  for  planning 
commissioners. 

These  are  Illustrative  examples  of  the  kinds 
of  programs  of  immediate  benefit  to  the  men 
snd  women,  to  the  citizens  of  our  nation. 
Tliere  are  a  great  variety  of  programs  that 
could  be  supported  under  the  authorities  of 
Title  I.  but  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
afier  you  review  the  data  set  forth,  that  this 
program  has  justified  Its  existence,  and  is  de- 
serving of  far  greater  support  than  Is  con- 
tained In  the  one-third  financing  contem- 
plated by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Citizens 
who  are  concerned  about  crime  would  surely 
applaud  training  programs  for  local  law  en- 
lorcement  officers.  Insurance  men  can  see  the 
need  for  courses  directed  to  the  education  of 
Bremen  This  program  is  one  which  is  con- 
trolled by  the  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  States  and  the  training  It  pro- 
vides is  responsive  to  locally  felt  needs.  I  urge 
lis  full  funding. 

rifle  //.■  College  library  assistance  and  library 
training  and  research 

We  turn  now  to  Title  II,  the  College  Ll- 
br.iry  A.s5'stancc.  Library  Training  and  Re- 
search title  of  the  act.  You  will  find  n  review 
of  this  program  on  pages  49  throu'^h  58  of 
the  committee  print 

The  authorization  for  college  library  re- 
sources wns  established  at  $50  million  for 
fiscal  year  1968.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
propo.?es  that  you  appropriate  one-half  or 
125  million.  Since  I  believe  that  the  college 
library  Is  at  the  very  center  and  core  of  any 
higher  educatlon.al  endeavor,  I  cannot  In 
good  conscience  do  other  than  to  urge  that 
the  bud.?et  estimates  for  this  highly  Impor- 
t:\nt  program  be  fixed  at  the  authorization 
ceiling. 

I  also  urge  that  you  restore  to  the  full 
»15  million  of  the  authorization  funds  for 
library  training  and  library  research.  Here 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  recommends  only 
78  6  per  cent  of  the  authorization. 

In  testimony  before  my  subcommittee,  per- 
sonnel .<-hortages  In  the  librarian  field  have 
been  documented  time  and  time  again.  It  Is 
only  through  provision  of  adequate  finan- 
cial resources  that  we  can  start  to  make  a 
beginning  in  reducing  the  educational  train- 
ing backlog  for  library  personnel. 

Within  Title  II  also  is  the  item  for  cata- 
loging of  library  materials  by  the  Library  of 
Congress,  authorized  at  $7.7  million  for  fiscal 
year  1968.  Here  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Is 
asking  only  for  51.4  per  cent  financing,  I 
urge  you  fo  Inquire  c.-.refully  of  the  Admin- 
istration representatives  what  possible  fac- 
tual Justification  they  could  have  for  a  cut 
of  this  magnitude  in  this  program.  Either 
there  have  been  developments  since  the 
enactment  of  the  1966  law  which  were  not 
then  apparent  to  the  Administration,  or 
budgetary  considerations  once  again  have 
been  given  primacy  over  the  educational 
needs  of  our  schools  and  colleges. 

Title  HI:  Strengthening  developing 
institutions 
Title  III  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  Is 
concerned  with  strengthening  developing 
Institutions.  It  Is  discussed  on  pages  62-92 
of  the  committee  print.  Although  this  pro- 
Bram  carries  an  authorization  of  $55  million, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Is  asking  for  fund- 
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Ing  at  only  54.5  per  cent  or  $30  million.  A 
review  of  the  programs,  which  were  sup- 
ported In  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of 
this  title,  can  support.  In  my  Judgment,  the 
full  funding  needed  if  this  program  is  to 
expand  and  to  provide  the  types  and  kinds  of 
services  needed  by  so  many  institutions  that 
now  cannot  be  served.  Only  one  small  pro- 
gram Is  now  funded  in  my  State,  yet  I  know 
that  some  of  our  recently  established  Junior 
and  commtinlty  colleges  which  are  geograph- 
ically removed  from  the  main  stream  of  aca- 
demic progress  could  usefully  participate  In 
this  program. 

Title   IV:  Student   assistance 
The  student  assistance  title  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  Title  IV,  has  three  parts. 

Part  A  provides  for  initial  economic  oppor- 
tunity grants  authorized  at  $70  million  and 
funded  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  at  but 
$58.1  million.  Continuing  grants  to  support 
those  individuals  previously  awarded  this 
type  of  assistance  are  encompassed  within 
the  title.  It  was  the  Judgment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  that 
$110  million  would  be  needed  to  meet  these 
costs.  Yet  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  sub- 
mitted only  $97.5  million  to  meet  what  I 
assume  must  be  fixed  costs.  Here  I  would 
suggest  that  the  subcommittee  might  very 
well  wish  to  make  Inquiry  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  regarding  the  basis  of  the  re- 
duced estimate.  Was  it  based  on  later  figures 
as  to  the  number  of  youngsters  who  had 
dropped  out  of  the  program,  or  do  they 
contemplate  removing  this  type  of  assistance 
from  a  substantial  number  of  young  people? 
If  the  latter  Is  the  conclusion  that  is 
reached,  then  I  can  see  no  possible  Justifica- 
tion which  In  equity  could  be  urged  for  the 
course  of  action  pursued. 

I  am  also  very  grieved  to  note  that  in  Part 
C  of  Title  IV,  the  College  Work-Study  Pro- 
gram, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  willing 
to  fund  70  per  cent  of  the  authorized 
amount.  I  do  not  see  how  this  cut  can  be 
Justified  on  the  basis  of  a  decreased  need  on 
the  part  of  the  students.  I  can  only  assume 
that  considerations  other  than  educational 
considerations  played  a  part  In  the  decision. 
If  this  is  the  case,  I  would  urge  that  the  sub- 
committee restore  to  the  program  at  the 
very  least  the  $171,600,000  requested  by  the 
Department  and  preferably  the  $200  million 
authorized  by  the  Congress. 

Title  V:   Teacher  programs 

Title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  con- 
tains teacher  training  proposals  of  two  types : 
the  National  Teacher  Corps  and  fellowships 
for  teachers. 

I  have  on  a  number  of  occasions  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  in  recent  months  brought 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  my  strong 
support  for  full  funding  of  the  Teacher 
Corps.  I  can  understand  that  until  further 
authorizing  legislation  passes  the  Congress 
and  is  enacted  into  law,  there  is  no  basis  at 
this  time  for  the  Appropriations  Committee 
Including  an  item  for  this  program  except  on 
a  contingency  basis.  I  urge  that  language  be 
written  into  the  bill  on  the  basis  that  S. 
1125  has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  and 
that  companion  legislation,  H.R.  7819.  has 
received  the  approval  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  and  it  should  be 
considered  shortly  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
I  urge  that  no  less  than  $21  million,  the  fig- 
ure contained  In  HJl.  7819  for  fiscal  year 
1968,  be  provided  on  the  contingency  basis. 

It  is  my  own  hope  that  when  the  legisla- 
tion has  cleared  the  Senate  and  the  confer- 
ence of  the  two  Houses,  a  basis  will  have 
been  laid  for  a  much  larger  appropriation. 

May  I  call  to  your  attention  the  following 
comments  taken  from  letters  received  by  the 
Teacher  Corps  as  to  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  first  is  from  Mr.  J.  M.  Caugbman, 
Superintendent,  Laurel  Municipal  Separate 
School  District,  Laurel,  Mississippi.  He  says: 


"This  is  one  of  our  finest  programs.  But 
we  could  not  have  attempted  it  without  the 
help  of  the  Corpsmen.  for  we  lacked  the  per- 
sonnel and  local  finances  that  were  neces- 
sary. 

"We  are  very  definitely  going  to  make  fine 
teachers  out  of  the  interns  and  we  think  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  keep  them  all  in 
Laurel  when  they  are  through  with  the 
Teacher  Corps," 

The  second  is  from  Mr.  Walter  S.  Carter, 
Jr.,  Superintendent,  De  Soto  County  Schools, 
Hernando,  Mississippi.  He  says: 

"We  have  2  teams  and  both  have  been  ex- 
tremely successful.  Their  work  with  small 
troups  and  sometimes  full  classes,  has  been 
In  schools  where  90%  of  the  students  come 
from  poverty  families. 

"I  would  like  to  give  a  lot  of  credit  to 
Memphis  State  University  because  their  work 
In  selection  and  training  of  these  interns  has 
given  us  two  fine  teams. 

"When  It  first  came  out  I  informed  my 
board  of  education  that  we  had  no  interest 
at  all  in  Teacher  Corps.  But  talks  with  people 
from  Old  Mississippi  and  from  Memphis  State 
encouraged  me  to  try  the  Corpsmen  on  an 
experimental   basis. 

"Naturally,  there  was  a  little  reservation  on 
both  sides  at  first  ...  on  the  part  of  the  regu- 
lar teachers  and  on  the  part  of  the  Interns. 
But  once  It  was  established  that  it  was  a 
purely  educational  program,  and  once  they 
really  got  down  to  work,  the  problems  began 
to  disappear.  There  was  a  gro'wlng  respect 
on  both  sides. 

"We  hope  the  program  will  be  financed  and 
financed  well.  For  it  is  one  of  the  better 
programs  that  we  know.  Many  others  don't 
measure  up  to  Teacher  Corps.  It  was  handled 
through  the  proper  educational  channels  and 
there  was  never  any  confusion  as  to  its  ob- 
jectives. It  had  lt.s  stops  and  starts  and  its 
bad  days,  but  throughout  It  was  a  program 
to  give  an  educational  boost  to  kids  who 
really  need  It. 

"We  started  with  good  people  and  they 
have  gotten  good  Instructions  from  Memphis 
State  University.  And  in  the  schools  they 
have  gotten  close  supervision  from  their  team 
leaders,  cooperating  teachers  and  from  the 
principals.  And  as  a  result  of  all  this,  we  are 
going  to  produce  a  group  of  superior  teach- 
ers." 

Sentiments  similar  to  this  have  been  re- 
ceived from  school  districts  all  over  the  coun- 
try. They  constitute,  in  my  Judgment,  a 
powerful  testimonial  as  to  tlie  value  of  this 
program. 

With  respect  to  Part  C  of  Title  B,  masters 
fellowships  for  prospective  and  experienced 
teachers,  I  note  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  proposes  to  fund  this  program  at  12.5 
per  cent  of  the  authorized  figure.  Again,  I 
can  only  reiterate  what  I  have  said  before  in 
other  connections— that  If  we  are  to  meet 
the  responsibilities  in  providing  training  for 
teachers,  we  cannot  shirk  our  responsibilities 
to  fund  these  programs  to  the  level  of  need. 
I  therefore  urge  that  in  reporting  the  bill  to 
the  floor  it  contain  not  less  than  a  full  ap- 
propriation of  the  authorization  formula. 

Title  VI:  Improvement  of  undergraduate 
instruction 

Title  'VT  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  brought  to  higher  education  the  kind 
and  type  of  matching  grant  support  that  has 
proved  to  be  so  successful  at  the  elementary 
and  secondary  level  under  the  Title  III  au- 
thorities of  NDEA.  As  you  know,  the  author- 
izations for  Title  'VI  are  divided  into  three 
parts:  $10  million  is  authorized  for  TV  equip- 
ment, $60  million  for  other  types  of  match- 
ing equipment  and  materials,  with  but  $5 
million  earmarked  for  Institutes  in  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  in  the  use  of  these  new  edu- 
cational media  materials. 

I  would  urge  that  this  program,  which  has 
received  much  support  in  our  legislative  com- 
mittee hearings,  be  fully  funded  at  the  au- 
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thorlxed  amount  I  deplore  the  fact  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  thla  new  program 
U  requesting  but  14  per  cent  of  the  1908  au- 
thorlzatloa  for  TV  equipment,  only  about 
21.8  per  cent  for  the  funding  of  the  matching 
gruita  for  other  equipment,  and  but  half  of 
ttxe  authorized  amount  for  Institutes  These 
cute  cannot  be  Juatlfled  on  the  baaU  of  edu- 
cational policy  conalderatlona.  Aa  te  shown 
by  the  figures  available  to  you.  the  Depart- 
mant  at  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  re- 
quwted  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  fund- 
ing of  TV  equipment  at  75  per  cent  of  the 
authorization,  funding  of  other  equipment 
on  the  bails  of  two-thirds  of  the  authoriza- 
tion, and  funding  at  100  per  cent  of  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Institute  portion  of  the 
■tatute. 

Time  and  time  again  in  our  hearings  wu- 
neaaea  urged  that  adequate  funding  be  made 
available  to  institutions  of  higher  education 
In  order  that  those  who  teach  our  teachers 
may  haye  an  opportunity  to  acquaint  them- 
■elTea  with  more  effective  method-s  of  trans- 
mitting their  knowledge  Title  VI  if  properly 
funded,  can.  in  my  Judgment,  increase  the 
efficiency  of  our  teacher  training  programs 
and  thue  enhance  greatly  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation that  csn  be  given  to  the  boys  and  girls 
attending  our  elementary  and  secondary 
■cbooU. 

To  uae  an  agricultural  analogy,  money  in 
thle  area  is  the  seed  corn  that  wUl  make  for  a 
bountiful  harvest  If  the  Congress  Is  willing 
to  accept  the  responsibility  of  a  prudent 
farmer  and  invest  to  the  degree  necessary  in 
the  equipment  and  materl.ils  and  services  of 
Title  VI  in  order  to  Increase  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  our  education.ii  p.'-oductlon 

LIBBARY    SERVICES    AND    CONSTRUCTIO.V    ,^CT 

The  Library  Servx-'s  and  Construction 
Act.  as  amended,  funda  four  titles.  The 
authorization  for  Title  I.  library  services, 
for  1968  Is  »45  million  Library  construction 
la  authorlzetl  under  Tlt'.e  II  at  $50  million 
Inter-library  cooperation,  the  substance  of 
Title  m.  carries  an  authorization  of  t7  5 
million.  Title  IV.  the  specialized  State  library 
services  title,  contains  authorization  of  $7  5 
million  for  State  institutional  library  serv- 
ices and  $4  million  for  library  services  for 
the  physically  handicapped  The  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  is  requesting  77  7  per  cent  for 
the  Title  I  auihorlzatlnn.  only  54.3  per  cent 
of  the  construction  authorization  of  Title 
II.  less  than  one-third  o.-  31  6  per  cent  of 
the  Inter-library  cooperation  authorization, 
a  woefully  inadequate  28.2  per  cent  for 
State  Instltutlunal  library  services,  and  a 
scant  one-third  of  the  authorization  pro- 
vided by  the  Cong'-ess  for  library  services 
for  our  pnyslca::y   handicapped  citizens 

I  suspect  that  when  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  prepared  the  estimates  which  are 
now  being  considered  they  were  operating 
on  the  bails  that  deferral  of  construction 
was  necessa.'y  tM  protect  the  public  interest 
against  Inflationary  price  rlse.s  I  submit  to 
you  the  situation  at  the  present  time  should 
cause  us  to  tal<e  a  second  look  at  that 
philosophy  Certainly,  the  Administration 
Itself  In  recent  weeks  h.«  reversed  its  policy 
aa  demonstrated  by  the  release  of  highwav 
construction  funds  and  its  !f)ng  overdu<»  per- 
mission to  the  Office  of  Education  to  exercise 
reallocation  authorities  under  Title  I  of 
KSKA.  I  suggest  to  you  gentlemen,  therefore, 
that  should  you  accept  my  recommendation 
that  full  funding  be  given  to  the  construc- 
tion programs  you  would  not  be  going 
counter  to  action  taken  In  other  areas  by 
the  AdmlrUstratlon  If  your  Interrogation 
of  the  agency  officials  brings  forth  an  un- 
changed position,  then  I  ask  you  to  consider 
moat  carefully  the  public  interest  question  of 
whether  as  a  nation  we  ought  to  adopt  a 
policy  which  gives  priority  to  our  highways 
OTer  priority  to  meeting  the  educational 
needs  and  requirements  of  our  citizenry  and 
their  children  At  the  very  least,  gentlemen. 
I  suggest  that  equality  of  treatment  ought 


to  be  given  to  these  objectives    I  know  that 
restoration   of   full    funding    to    the   Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  would   meet 
with  the  full  approbation  of  the  pet>ple 
rrsDlNG  or  public  law  89- lo 

ELEMENTARY    A.ND   StLONDARY    EDUCATION 
PKOCRAMS 

Within  the  past  several  weeks  the  State 
educational  agencies  were  notified  of  the 
final  allocations  under  Title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  These 
allocations  distributed  a  tlscal  year  appro- 
priation which  amounts  to  $1.05.3.410.000 
However,  the  allocations  which  have  been 
made  represent  only  74  per  cent  of  the 
amount  wlUc-h  the  Congress  authorized  for 
th;s  program  and  which  many  members  of 
this  body  anticipated  would  be  available 

In  the  19ti6  amendments  to  Title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  we 
provided  a  formula  which  substantially  In- 
cre^ised  the  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1967 
and  for  fiscal  year  1968.  This  w;ia  done 
through  a  precise  formula  which  was  based 
on  Identified  poor  children  m  accordance 
with  census  data.  AFDC  data  and  for  other 
children  who  are  classified  as  neglected,  de- 
linquent or  foster  cluklren.  The  intent  of 
these  amendment:^  wa^  to  mcrcise  subst.m- 
tlally  the  amounts  avtulable  to  schools  to 
provide  programs  for  educationally  disad- 
vantaged children  The  distressing  lact  of 
ll!e  is  that  the  amounts  which  were  recom- 
mended by  the  Administration  and  which  are 
now  available  carry  out  only  a  fraction  ot 
the  Congressional  intent. 

List  spring  after  the  President  submitted 
his  FY  1967  budget  to  Congress,  and  the  US. 
OlHce  of  Education  advised  the  Slates  ol  the 
amounts  available,  It  was  predicted  that  the 
appropriation  request  of  the  President  would 
fund  about  85  per  cent  of  the  authorizations 
contained  In  the  Administration  propos'.ls  In 
Title  I  for  fiscal  year  1967 

The  Congress,  In  Its  consideration  of  the 
legislation,  provided  liberalizing  amendments 
which  Increased  the  authorizations  by  $125- 
000.000  beyond  the  Administration  proposals. 
To  be  exact,  the  authorizations  approved  by 
the  Congress  amounted  to  $1,430,000,000  and 
the  authorizations  proposed  In  the  Admin- 
istration bill  were  estimated  at  $1,305,000,000 
However,  despite  the  lact  that  the  Congress 
added  $125  000.000  In  authorizations  for  pro- 
grams ae.slgned  to  aid  the  children  of  poverty 
m  their  quest  for  educational  equality,  the 
appropriation  request  of  the  Administration 
remained   unchanged 

The  appropriation  language  which  was  In- 
cluded in  the  Appropriation  .Act  for  fiscal 
year  1967  also  contained  a  substantive  pro- 
vision which  m  eilect  amended  the  provision 
of  the  statute  which  calls  for  ratable  reduc- 
tion of  allocations  which  appropriations  are 
less  tnan  the  amounts  authorized  This  new 
provision  stipulates  that  State  allocations 
may  not  be  les-s  than  the  amount  spent  by 
the  States  during  t^e  preceding  year,  fiscal 
year  la66  The  eilect  of  this  proviso  is  that 
about  one-half  of  the  States  receive  alloca- 
tions based  on  the  minimum  stipulated  In 
the  .Appropriation  Act.  while  the  other  half 
are  paid  In  accordance  with  the  ratable  re- 
duction provision  of  the  basic  statute  Thus, 
Instead  of  all  States  receiving  74  per  cent  of 
their  entitlements,  one-half  receive  In  excess 
of  this  sum  while  the  others  receive  70  per 
cent  of  their  Title  I  entitlements 

.Across  the  country,  the  effect  of  the  re- 
duced appropriation  Is  to  curtail  education 
projects  for  disadvantaged  children.  At  the 
very  time  that  these  remarkably  successful 
programs  should  be  strengthened  and  ex- 
panded many  districts  and  State  offices  are 
finding  that  they  are  already  overcommltted 
m  their  programs  for  the  fiscal  year  and  must 
reduce  s'atf  In  order  to  stiiy  within  the  funds 
which  are  available  Others  must  forego 
planned  summer  programs  which  are  of  8F>e- 
cial  benefit  to  educationally  disadvantaged 
children 
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Last  summer,  local  schools  conducted  sum- 
mer programs  for  educationally  deprived 
children  which  cost  $250,000,000  In  Title  I 
funds.  The  National  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Education  of  the  Disadvantaged  Children  in 
Its  report  released  on  November  25,  1966. 
made  a  special  study  of  the  summer  programs 
conducted  under  Title  I  last  year.  The  Coun- 
cil produced  a  very  thoughtful  report  on 
these  programs  and  concluded  that  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  Title  I  funds  should 
be  used  In  this  manner  Two  paragraphs  from 
the  Councils  report  summarize  their  con- 
clusions; 

"In  summary,  the  Council  believes  that 
/uture  summer  programs,  besides  being  :rr.-  : 

po' tant  m  themselies.  can  have  special  bene- 
ficial ejects  on  the  year-round  success  o/ 
Title  I  programs  uhic'i  can  be  attained  m  no 
other  uay  They  provide  an  atmosphere  of 
experimentation  and  Innovation  by  freeing 
teachers  from  the  rigid  'winter  school'  re- 
quirements of  fixed  schedules  and  prescribed 
texts  By  reducing  pupil-teacher  ratios,  Eurn- 
mer  progranif  Invite  the  development  of 
closer,  warmer  classroom  relationships.  Fi- 
nally, and  of  prime  Importance,  they  enable 
intensive  progranis  of  teacher  training  These 
Important  advantages  lead  the  Council  to 
believe  th.it  dollars  thoughtfully  expended 
on  summer  schools  may  be  among  the  mott 
productive  dollar'  spent  by  Title  I.  Their  fell 
potential  wti;  be  realized  when  successful 
practices  discovered  In  summer  are  trans- 
planted to  regular'  school  as  year-round 
practices 

"The  Council  ;«  deeply  concerned  for  the 
fufure  of  summer  programs.  Many  of  the 
summer  projects  vLslted  by  Its  observers  came 
lnt(3  existence  only  because  Title  I  money 
was  appropriated  by  Congress  too  late  lor 
full  use  in  the  regular  school  year  Since 
the.se  districts  now  have  earlier  assurance 
of  funds  for  the  new  school  year,  many  are 
planning  to  dispense  with  summer  program? 
This,  the  Council  is  convinced,  would  be  a 
great  less  both  to  the  pupils  and  educators 
So  'strong  is  t'ns  feeing  that  the  Council 
recommends  an  early  decision  by  appropri- 
ate officials  to  'esete  a  substantial  percent- 
age of  Tit:c  I  fUTids  fo--  summer  programs." 
However  in  l:ght  of  the  fact  that  the  Title 
I  programs  for  fiscal  year  1967  got  underway 
In  the  schools  i.^ist  September,  most  districts 
have  used  their  funds  and  will  be  unable  to 
continue  the  successful  programs  conducted 
last  summer 

The  prcgrr.nis  which  have  been  launched 
by  the  natic^n  s  schools  under  Title  I  of  the 
Elernentarv  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
are  bringing  about  vast  improvements  in 
the  educational  services  to  disadvantaged 
children  The  programs  have  been  cited  by 
the  Commis.vioi.er  of  Education  and  by  other 
leading  authorities  as  remarkable  for  their 
effect  on  new  eduratlonal  practices  for  the 
poor  children  of  the  nation.  Over  eight  mil- 
lion children  benefitted  from  these  programs 
in  fiscal  year  1966  We  know  that  the  number 
of  these  children  who  need  to  be  served  i» 
even  greater  this  year.  This  will  not  be  possi- 
ble because  i>f  the  stretch-out  in  the  use  of 
funds  this  year  for  children  served  last  year 
On  a  per  capita  basis  the  amount  author- 
ized for  each  eligible  child  in  the  program 
has  actually  decreased  for  fiscal  year  1966- 
67.  Tlie  formula  last  year  produced  an  allow- 
ance of  about  $210  per  child,  whereas  the 
amounts  available  this  year  authorize  ap- 
proximately $170  per  eligible  child  in  the 
formula.  This  is  caused  by  the  addition  ef 
500  000  children  to  the  formula  without  a 
prop  TtloTiate  Increase  In  .ipproprlatlons 

The  fiscal  year  1967  situation  was  further 
aggravated  by  a  decision  of  the  Administra- 
tion, which  was  enforced  until  late  In  March 
to  withhold  authority  from  the  States  tort- 
allot  Title  I  funds  to  districts  within  the 
State  whenever  some  districts  with  unused 
allotments  would  m;ike  funds  available  to 
other  dlsirlcu  that  need  additional  funds. 
This  authority  was  clearly  Intended  by  the 


Congress  to  be  used  to  offset  the  negative 
effects  of  ratable  reduction.  Last  April,  the 
States  were  aasured  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion that  this  reallotment  would  eaee  the 
impact  of  reduced  grants.  Only  In  late  March, 
because  of  budget  decisions  which  had  previ- 
ously Ignored  program  requirements,  baa 
this  promise  to  the  districts  been  honored. 
How  can  we  expect  our  schools  to  operate 
in  this  atmosphere  of  uncertainty? 

In  fiscal  year  1968  the  amendments  pro- 
vided by  the  legislation  increase  the  family 
low-income  factor  under  which  children  are 
determined  to  be  eligible  from  $2,000  to  $3.- 
000.  Another  amendment  provides  a  mini- 
mum rate  of  payment  per  child  In  the 
formula  based  on  the  national  average  ex- 
penditure per  pupil,  whenever  the  national 
average  exceeds  the  average  expenditure  In 
the  Slate  In  which  an  eligible  district  is  lo- 
cated. Thus,  the  estimated  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1C68  amounts  to  $2.4  billion  as 
compared  with  the  current  year  authoriza- 
tion of  $1,430,000,000.  The  legislative  com- 
mittees of  Congress  which  considered  this 
legislation  gave  extensive  study  to  the  for- 
mula as  well  as  to  the  needs  of  educationally 
deprived  children  In  our  schoole  which  the 
program  is  Intended  to  help.  The  hearings 
were  comprehensive  and  the  conference  com- 
mittee thoroughly  examined  the  formula  be- 
fore the  final  report  was  Issued  on  October 
18.  1966. 

Against  the  authorization  of  $2.4  billion, 
the  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1968 
amounts  to  only  $1.2  billion.  Thus,  It  Is  pro- 
posed that  the  program  be  financed  for  next 
year  at  50  per  cent  of  the  authorized  amount. 
1.1  other  words.  It  is  proposed  that  we  slide 
back  from  70  per  cent  programs  in  1967  to 
50  per  cent  programs  in  1968  at  a  time  when 
we  should  be  expanding  our  effort.  The  num- 
ber of  eligible  children  in  the  formula  In  fis- 
cal year  1968  will  rise  from  6  million  to  8 
miUlon  with  the  result  that  the  amount 
available  per  child  will  decrease  again  to  a 
sum  close  to  $150  per  child.  Thus,  in  the 
three  years  the  program  will  have  been  In 
operation  the  average  amount  available  on 
a  per  capita  basis  for  each  educationally  dis- 
advantaged child  in  the  formula  will  have 
gone  steadily  down  from  $210,  to  $170,  to 
$150.  despite  nominal  Increases  in  total  ap- 
proprl.it'.ons. 

One  of  the  principles  which  has  been  em- 
phasized by  the  Office  of  Education  since  the 
program  was  Initiated  is  that  there  should 
be  a  substajitlal  investment  of  resources  for 
each  child  participating  In  the  program.  This 
point  has  been  emphasized  as  a  means  of 
avoiding  watered-down  and  Ineffective  pro- 
grams. The  history  of  recent  years  is  replete 
with  examples  of  education  programs  which 
have  blossomed  successfully  on  an  experi- 
mental basis  of  adequate  resources  and  then 
faded  quickly  when  the  services  and  re- 
wurces  were  spread  too  thin  over  the  chil- 
dren to  be  served.  It  is  now  well  established 
that  educationally  deprived  children  require 
resources  far  In  excess  of  those  needed  for 
the  average,  middle-class  child,  in  recogni- 
tion of  this  principle,  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation wiis  based  on  a  principle  of  increas- 
ing the  fln.Tnclal  resources  available  to  edu- 
cationally deprived  children.  This  principle 
is  being  discarded  at  the  very  time  that  we 
are  beginning  to  see  positive  signs  of  success 
In  our  treatment  of  the  needs  of  education- 
ally deprived  children. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  has  now 
reported  to  the  Congress  on  the  analysis  of 
the  reports  received  from  the  States  last  fall 
covering  the  programs  conducted  during  fis- 
cal year  1966,  the  first  year  of  the  program. 
These  reports  reveal  that  State  after  State 
baa  Indicated  the  success  of  Its  efforts.  There 
follows  a  listing  of  quotations  included  In 
the  report  revealing  the  nature  of  changes 
*hlch  have  come  about  aa  a  result  of  the 
Title  I  programs. 


WHAT  THE  STATES  SAS)  ABOXTT  TITU:  I 

Following  are  excerpts  from  the  evaluation 
reporta  submitted  by  State  agencies: 

Alaska:  "The  fiscal  1966  programs  under 
Title  I,  ESEA  have  been  most  effective  In  en- 
hancing educational  opportunities  for  dis- 
advantaged youth." 

Arkansas:  "Probably  the  most  outstanding 
effect  of  Title  I  In  general  has  been  on  edu- 
cators themselves.  Most  have  gained  insight 
Into  the  problems  and  needs  of  deprived 
children  who  In  most  Instances  make  up  at 
least  one-third  of  the  school  pKipulation.  The 
program  has  caused  educators  to  assess  their 
school  programs  from  the  standpoint  of  in- 
dividual needs  rather  than  the  needs  of  the 
schools." 

California:  "School  district  personnel  gen- 
erally agree  that  the  students  improved  at- 
titude, motivation  and  interest  toward  learn- 
ing. As  these  are  Important  factors  in  learn- 
ing, continued  growth  may  be  anticipated. 
Teachers  also  reported  a  positive  change  in 
their  own  attitudes  towards  these  children 
and  In  their  techniques  In  working  with  dis- 
advantaged children." 

Connecticut:  "There  Is  considerable  evi- 
dence that  teachers,  administrators,  and 
other  persons  associated  with  our  schools 
feel  that  progress  is  being  made  in  improv- 
ing the  educational  opportunities  of  de- 
prived children  and  youth." 

Delaware:  ".  .  .  The  children  .  .  .  became 
more  anxious  to  succeed  at  their  own  rate 
and  they  worked  In  small  groups  with  much 
more  ease  and  confidence  ..." 

District  of  Colimibia:  "In  general,  the  al- 
lotment of  large  sums  of  money  for  pro- 
grams providing  Individual  services  which 
have  never  been  possible  before  has  actu- 
ally been  a  tremendous  Impetus  and  uplift- 
ing Infiuence  upon  both  students  and  pro- 
fessional staff  of  the  District." 

Florida:  "This  program  Is  helping  almost 
helpless  children  to  gain  confidence  in  them- 
selves. It  is  affording  opportunities  for  ex- 
periences that  will  'widen  their  horizons' 
and  help  them  to  develop  a  new  outlook  on 
life." 

Georgia :  "Superintendents,  principals, 
teachers,  and  Title  I  staff  workers  on  the 
State  and  local  level  approach  consensus  in 
lauding  the  enhancement  of  educational  op- 
portunities, experiences,  achievement,  and 
general  attitudes  for  Title  I  beneficiaries  and 
"spin  off'  benefits  for  all  others  in  the 
educational  Institution." 

Guam :  "Title  I  has  enhanced  education  of 
the  deprived  by  providing  educational  ex- 
periences which  would  have  not  been  pos- 
sible due  to  financial  conditions  In  our 
school  system." 

Hawaii:  "The  results  have  proven  most 
beneficial  to  both  teachers  and  students; 
since  more  time  can  be  devoted  to  class- 
room preparations  and  the  actual  instruc- 
tions, the  quality  of  teaching  Improved." 

Idaho:  "Many  children  have  had  cultural 
experiences  that  might  not  have  been  avail- 
able In  their  lifetime  If  It  had  not  been  for 
Title  I." 

Illinois:  "Perhaps  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant accomplishments  of  Title  I,  Is  the  Im- 
proved attitude  on  the  part  of  teachers  and 
other  school  personnel  working  with  these 
disadvantaged  children." 

Indiana:  ".  .  .It  seems  that  the  future  of 
the  disadvantaged  In  these  LEA's  local  edu- 
cational agencies  was  heightened  by  their 
Title  I  programs." 

Iowa:  "The  Title  I  project  In  some  cases 
has  had  a  significant  Impact  on  the  entire 
staff  of  the  LEA  and  will  probably  precipi- 
tate different  types  of  experiences  not  only 
for  the  Title  I  children  but  for  the  other 
children  In  the  local  education  agency  as 
well." 

Kansas:  "For  the  first  time,  the  under- 
privileged student  could  realize  and  take  part 
in  the  cultural  advantages  of  the  more  privi- 
leged group  of  BOdety." 


Kentucky:  "There  is  no  doubt  that  Title 
I  projects  are  having  a  great  Impact  on  edu- 
cational opportunities,  experiences  and  gen- 
eral attitudes  toward  education  as  they  re- 
late to  culturally  deprived  students," 

Maine:  "For  the  first  time,  in  many  In- 
stances, school  personnel  have  been  able  to 
provide  special  attention  to  the  educationally 
disadvantaged  children,  and  to  concentrate 
their  efforts  in  an  attempt  to  meet  the 
needs  of  these  children.  The  reported  results 
have  been  moet  rewarding  .  .  .  Thousands  of 
children  have  been  helped." 

Maryland:  "Indications  are  that  educa- 
tional opportunities  have  Indeed  been  ex- 
tended significantly  through  this  program 
and  that  it  has  provided  experiences  which 
should  result  In  improved  levels  of  achieve- 
ment and  in  much  improved  general  atti- 
tude toward  education." 

Massachusetts:  "Insofar  as  it  can  be  de- 
termined at  this  time,  there  Is  a  very  real 
'carry  over'  of  project  benefits,  both  aca- 
demically and  attltudinally,  from  the  period 
of  project  operation  through  present  time, 

"This  is  to  us,  one  of  the  marked  accom- 
plishments of  the  program. 

Michigan:  "This  was  the  first  time  the 
spotlight  has  been  placed  on  the  deprived 
youngster  and  as  a  result  many  teachers  gave 
serious  thought  to  Improving  methods  in 
this  area." 

Missouri:  "General  observation  of  Title  I 
projects  in  operation  indicate  there  has  been 
a  substantial  amount  of  good  derived  from 
the  services  provided  through  this  program." 

Mississippi:  "This  program  has  allowed  and 
provided  pupils  a  chance  to  learn  by  bring- 
ing about  a  better  school  environment  and 
extending  services  heretofore  unheard  of  In 
the  schools  of  this  state.  Materials,  equip- 
ment, improved  facilities,  food  services, 
health  services,  and  other  specialized  serv- 
ices have  brought  about  an  atmosphere  more 
conducive  to  learning.  Perhaps,  of  equal 
importance  has  been  the  capture  of  a  new 
vision  by  teachers  and  this  vision,  this  en- 
tliuslastlc  spirit,  has  been  caught  by  pupils 
and  translated  into  Improved  attitudes  and 
a  deepened  interest  In  education." 

Montana:  "Nearly  all  schools  reported 
good  cooperation  with  and  from  non-public 
school  officials.  One  school  superintendent 
reported  outstanding  cooperation  from  the 
non-public  school,  and  Indicated  that  he 
believed  the  public  relations  for  the  public 
school  were  Improved." 

Nebraska:  "Title  I  students  and  teachers 
seem  to  have  an  enthusiasm  for  learning 
that  Is  not  so  apparent  In  the  regular 
classes," 

New  Hampshire:  "In  this  short  period  of 
time  we  have  passed  through  the  embryonic 
stage  of  a  revolutionary  educational  venture. 
Much  has  been  learned.  We  have  become 
knowledgeable  about  the  need  of  education- 
ally deprived  children;  but  in  no  way  can 
we  now  consider  ourselves  experts,  nor  claim 
that  these   needs  are  completely  fulfilled." 

New  Mexico:  "If  we  are  to  grade  ourselves 
on  a  total  evaluation  of  our  Title  I  program, 
we  feel  that  we  must  give  ourselves  a  su- 
I>erior  rating." 

Nevada:  "Title  I  .  .  .  has  forced  the  public 
schools,  colleges,  universities,  and  the  lay 
public  to  become  more  aware  of  a  certain 
segment  of  the  student  population  of  the 
nation's  schools.  As  a  result  .  .  ,  we  have  seen 
evidence  of  many  efforts  to  provide  compen- 
satory educational  programs  and  services  to 
a  group  of  youngsters  who  otherwise  would 
still  have  been  fioundertng  In  the  regular 
school  program." 

Oklahoma:  "The  ESEIA  program  has  al- 
lowed more  fiexlblUty  in  the  providing  of 
necessary  facilities,  personnel,  materials  and 
equipment  required  to  provide  equal  and 
upgraded  educational  opportunities  for  the 
school  children  of  this  state.  These  deprived 
students  .  ,  .  have  shown  much  progress  In 
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achievement  areas  and  an  overall  improve- 
ment of  attitude  toward  school  " 

Oregon:  •There  has  been  a:ratmcatlon  In 
the  response  ar.d  interest  on  the  part  o!  the 
children.  .  .  .  Many  school  administrators  and 
teacher*  became  much  more  aware  of  the 
need*  of  these  educationally  diaadvanWged 
children.  ...  If  Title  I  continues  over  a  period 
of  nukcy  years  the  results  should  t>e  excel- 
lent In  brlnglru?  about  improvement  for  the 
educationally  disadvantaged  children  " 

South  Dakota  -Many  excellent  projects 
have  been  initiated  Particularly  gratify- 

ing were  those  programs  dealing  with  health. 
teacher  aids,  instructional  secretaries,  guid- 
ance, special  education,  pilot  studies,  and 
teaching  load  red\iction  A  well  trained 

teacher  with  adequate  facilities  can  be  of 
primary  importance  if  her  time  Is  not  taken 
up  with  all  sorts  of  administrative  duties 
and  her  class  load  is  within  reason  " 

South  Carolina  "For  the  first  year  of  op- 
eration Title  I  has  begun  to  provide  high 
priority  schools  with  the  basic  services  and 
programs  enjoyed  m  a  matter  of  course  by 
schools  located  In  mure  .iffluent  area.s  There 
is  a  beginning  tielng  made  toward  a  more 
sophisticated  evaluation  of  the  character- 
istics and  needs  of  the  deprived  " 

Tennessee  'The  Introduction  of  the  Title 
I  phllo.<;ophv  which  was  not  new  t<i  the 
teachers  In  the  deprived  schools  but  w.-^-s 
simply  a  crystalllisatlon  of  their  often 
verbalized  uplratlons  for  their  p'lnlls 
schools  and  c  :mmunlt!es.  stimulated  them 
to  new  action  Perhaps  It  Is  this  revltnllza- 
tlon  Itself  that  r^nected  the  impact  of  Title 
I   legislation    m'wt    dramatically    .   ." 

Texas:  "There  Is  no  doubt  that  pupil 
achievement  was  heightened  In  many  In- 
stances. In  .ve.is  of  behavior  f:\r  beyond  the 
traditional    icademlc    subjects  " 

Trijwt  Territory  "The  Title  I  program  Is 
helping  the  deprived  schools  of  Micronesia 
bridge  the  ^np  between  l.snlated  Island  life 
and '  the  technological  20th  Century  The 
program  is  providing  teachers.  .=  upplle.s  and 
equipment,  so  nece.°sary  for  creating  ed'ica- 
tton.i!  opportunities  for  children  that  have 
little  or  no  concept  of  v/hut  exists  beyond 
the  reefs  of  their  small  islands  ...  A  num- 
ber of  projects  have  provided  Job-related 
experiences  that  were  designed  to  help  youth 
master  socl.^I  sklU.-i  needed  to  be<-om?'  self- 
supporting,  self-respecting,  and  self-direct- 
ing " 

Utah:  "It  wo\ild  he  snfe  to  sav  thit  moet 
of  the  projects  showed  greater  than  nr>rmally 
expected  achievement  growth,  and  that  a 
much  greater  hre.idth  of  experiences  was 
provided  for  'he  ec;v:c  u'.onally  disadvantaged 
children  than  is  normal  It  caused  educators 
to  plan  and  evaluate  more  In  depth  than 
had  prevloiLsly  been  the  case  ' 

Vermont  "Remedial  raiding  programs 
have  shown  substantial  gulr.s  In  reading 
skills  and  m  overcoming  a  feeling  if  In- 
feriority arising  from  under-achlevement." 
Virgin  Islvnds  "Title  I  motivated  stafT  In 
changing  complacent  attitudes  toward  edu- 
cational needs  of  dls:idvantaged  children  " 
Virginia  "Title  I  is  seen  by  the  LEA  as  a 
tool  for  comb.itlng  the  drop-out  problem  by 
mean*  of  early  remediation,  attendance  and 
counseling  service  and  an  offering  of  reallsMc 
vocational  and  industrial  courses  which  will 
hold  the  child's  interests  through  to  gradua- 
tion and  provide  him  with  skills  to  find  a 
Job  after  high  school  " 

Waahlngton  "It  can  be  generalized  th  it 
Title  I  has  enhanced  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities, experiences,  achievements  and  gen- 
eral attitudes  (of  children)  towards  educa- 
Uon." 

Wisconsin '  "Across  the  country,  from  hard 
facte  or  soft  data,  test  scores,  teacher  im- 
preaalons.  parent  reactions,  nnger-prlnted 
and  smudged  notes  from  children,  etc  .  the 
reaction  to  Title  I  In  general  has  been  that 
It  has.  In  fact,  had  a  significant  Impact  on 
education,  and  that  the  disadvantaged  chil- 


dren are  being  given  a  greater  opportunity 
t>i  participate  In  the  existing  educational  sys- 
tem Within  the  first  year  of  operation  with 
the  mammoth  problems,  hang-ups.  and  a  ma- 
jority of  people  who  completely  'lost  their 
cool.'  the  fact  that  Title  I  got  oif  the  ground, 
and  in  addition  accomplished  slgmlicant 
gains  is  pretty  phenomenal" 

Wyoming  "Title  I  has  become  very  suc- 
cessful in  changing  the  attitudes  of  children, 
teachers,  parents,  and  administrators." 

The  question  before  us  now  is  whether  we 
are  going  to  impose  educational  stalemate  on 
the  schools  and  pass  out  another  rejection 
slip  to  the  children  of  poverty  Every  year 
that  passes  Is  Irreplaceable  The  time  to  edu- 
cate children  Is  while  they  are  children.  The 
clear  message  of  our  recent  successful  efforts 
to  educate  the  children  of  poverty— twth 
Project  Head  Start  and  Title  I  of  ESEA  is 
that  we  must  begin  early  In  their  life.  p:o- 
vide  continuous  and  enriched  services,  and 
that  we  must  substantlallv  Increase  the  re- 
sources for  these  disadvantaged  children  A 
national  calamity  awaits  us  If  we  persist  In 
Ignoring  the  educational  needs  if  millions  of 
children,  whose  educational  failure  will  be  on 
our  hands  if  we  let  them  down  In  this  hour 
of  educational  crisis 

The  sad  situation  that  exists  today  Is  that 
vital  education  efforts  for  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren are  completely  throttled  by  arbitrary 
decisions  that  ignore  Congressional  Intent 
and  which  deny  human  needs  "Cost  reduc- 
tion '  has  taken  over  In  the  Administration 
to  the  point  where  major  program  decisions 
and  policies  are  governed  comp'etely  by  the 
whims  of  budget  examiners  Apparently  the 
Congress  must  examine  these  decisions  and 
make  its  judgment  as  to  national  needs  and 
priorities 

Title  II     School  library   re.iources.   textbooks 
and  other  instructional  materiali 
Title    II,    which    funds    school    library    re- 
sources   at    the    elementary    and    secondary 
level.  Xa  a  program  which  Is  at  the  very  core 
and   heart  of   educational   quality   Improve- 
ment,   The    authorization   for    1968    for    this 
program  is  S154  5  million   The  Bureau  of  the 
Buduet   has   requested   but   $105   million   for 
the  program,   slightly  more  than  two-thirds 
of    the   authorization     I   strongly    urste    that 
this  program   be  fully  funded  because  until 
we  can  bring  all  of  our  school  libraries  to  i\t 
lea^it  minimum  standards  we  literally  will  be 
unable    to    accomplish    much    In    the    many 
other  programs  of  educational  revltallzatlon 
which  the  record  of  heartn>;s  In  the  past  few 
years  Indicates  are  needed. 
T:".'-  in    Supplementary  educational  centers 
and  seTtrcs 
With    respect   to  Title   III,   supplementary 
educational  services  and  centers,  portion  of 
the    act    whose    authori7atlon    for    1968    was 
$515  million,  I  think  it  Is  to  be  d':-plored  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Is  asking  for  only 
a  46  6  per  cent  or  $240  million  In  appropri  itcd 
funds.  Just  the  other  day  I  received  word  re- 
garding six  Title   III   ESEA  pro-rams  In   my 
State  that  received  funding   under  the  Jan- 
uary 1st  deadline   At  the  same  time  I  learned 
that  eight   programs  had  to  be  refu.sed   ar.d 
four  were  placed  In  .su.'^pense   Tlie  additional 
funding  I  seek  In  this  area  would  prevent  the 
necessity  ne.\t  year  of  having  to  reject  sound 
projects  and  programs. 

This  year  In  the  January  proposal  review 
period,  nationally  thf-re  were  some  1.723  pro- 
grams pre.sented  to  the  (.ifflce  of  Education 
Only  173  were  funded  More  than  500  had 
to  be  placed  In  the  hold  category  These 
school  dl.strlcts  who  h:ive  submitted  proposals 
this  year  In  good  faith  and  at  the  expendi- 
ture of  much  time  and  energy  of  dedicated 
personnel  cannot  help  but  rake  Into  ac- 
count the  action  of  the  Congress  on  this 
appropriations  bill  when  thev  come  to  de- 
ciding whether  the  game  Is  worth  the  candle 
next  year  This  profjram  has  begun  very  well 
Do  not  quench  Its  spirit  and  elTectlvenes.s  by 


denying  to  It  the  financial   resources  which 
are  :iUthorlzed. 

Title  IV:  Cooperative  research 
Cooperative  research  activities  have  no 
precise  authorization  celling.  Seventy  mil- 
lion dollars  was  appropriated  last  year.  The 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare could,  with  economy  and  efficiency  util- 
ize, in  mv  underst-mdlng.  at  least  $138  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  >ear  1968  but  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  is  presenting  estimates  to  you  of 
only  $71,850,000  Since  many  of  the  research 
programs  need  serl.il  financing  from  two  to 
three  years,  holding  the  status  quo  In  terms 
of  appropriations  means  that  new  programs 
cannot  be  funded,  if  existing  research  Is  to 
be  brought  to  its  conclusion  I  urge  you  to 
provide  at  least  $138  million  for  the  program. 
Title  V:  Strengthening  State  departments  of 
education 
W'hen  we  turn  to  Title  V,  that  aspect  of 
ESE.\  which  Is  devoted  to  streni'thcnlng  the 
re.::ources  of  State  departments  of  education 
we  find  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Is 
proposing  only  59  9  per  cent  of  the  $50  mil- 
lion authorlza'tlon  If  the  Congress  is  serious 
in  Its  desire  to  bring  Into  being  a  truly  coop- 
erative Feder.Hl -State  system  then  It  would 
seem  to  me  Incumbent  upon  us  to  provide 
the  financing  necessary  in  this  educational 
i.rea  to  accomplish  our  objective 

I    would    point    out    also    that    under    the 
budget  formulation  the  $29,750,000  e-tlmnte 
la   not   the   $7.750000   Increase   over    the  $22 
million  appropriated  last  year  that  It  would 
seem  to  be  since  that   additional  $7,75OO00 
figure    Includes    precisely    the    amount    that 
the  Administration  does  not  pronore  to  fund 
under    State    supervisory    servii-c";    and    pro- 
grams Title  III  and  X  of  tho  NDEA    So  here 
again,  we  see  the  budget  cstlm.ites  represent 
no  progress  In  meeting  the  problems  of  edu- 
cational financing  at  the  St.itc  level  despite 
the  increase  in  schools  and  education.il  serv- 
ices   needed    because   of   population    growth 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Is  marching  back- 
ward by  giving  you  :i'i  estimate  at  la=t  ye:ir's 
level.  Do  not  forget  that  our  proi;r.ims  of  the 
pa^^t  few  Years  have  created  her.vy  demands 
upon  the  "S'ate  educational  authorities   Next 
ye  ir  I  am  .^ure  the  load  will  be  even  heavier 
Therefore.  I   urge  the  full   appropriation  of 
the  authorlz.ition  of  this  title. 
Title  VI:  Education  of  handicapped  rh;!d'-en 
Perhaos  the  mo.<=t  severe  decrea.=e  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  this  year  Is  in  the 
area  which  one  would   have   thought  would 
command   our   greatest  sympathy.    I'he   new 
Title  VI  of  ESEA.  Is  a  .State  grant.  St  ite  plan 
program  devoted  to  m--etink.'  the  special  edu- 
cational  needs   and   requirements  of   handi- 
capped  children    Including   the   provision  of 
related   medical   and   other  services     In   this 
title,    the    Bureau    of    th"    Budget    made   no 
mere  50  per  cent  slash    there  Is  more  than 
a  90  per  cent  slash  The  Bureau  of  llie  Budget 
for  Title  VI  recommends  9  7  per  cent  of  the 
authorization    for    fl.M-al    year    1968     nils  Is 
an  unconscionably  low  figure  which  deserves 
to  be  rejected.   It   Is  a  reflection  on  the  in- 
telligence of   tliose  Senators  who  have  long 
!ind  wholeheartedly  supported  on  bipartisan 
lines   this   recognition   of   the   obllKution  we 
owe   to   the   children   who.   through   no   fault 
of  their  own  are  unable   to  compete  on  an 
equal    basis   with    other   boys   and   girls   be- 
cause of  their  handlc:ips 

It  has  taken  a  long  time  and  much  work 
and  effort  on  the  part  of  a  great  many  to 
gain  recognition  for  special  education. 
I  ho{>e  you  win  crown  that  work  with  ade- 
quate recocnltion  through  full  financing  of 
this  program 

Title  VII:  Dissemination  of  mformation 
Mr  Chairman.  Title  VII  of  ESEA  author- 
ized a  very  modest  $2  million  for  a  program 
of  dissemination  of  Information  In  the  field 
of  education  It  was  put  Into  our  leglslatlv« 
bill  at  the  urging  of  one  of  your  colleagues 
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on  the  committee.  Senator  Yarborough.  It 
had  the  full  support  of  all  of  our  members. 
But  It  is  totally  lacking,  evidently,  In  any 
support  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  No 
money  Is  provided  In  the  estimates  for  this 
Item.  I  can  only  hope  that  this  was  an 
oversight.  I  cannot  believe  that  an  Adminis- 
tration, headed  by  a  man  who  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  as  President  has  consistently  sup- 
ported education,  would  have  knowingly  de- 
leted an  authorization  for  this  purpose  by 
withholding  approval  of  Its  funding.  The  ten 
year  or  more  lag  In  bringing  research  findings 
from  the  university  to  the  elementary  and 
secondary  classrooms  is  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  dissemination  of  educational  in- 
formation is  not  strongly  funded.  I  hope 
that  you  will  Include  this  item  In  your 
reported  bill, 

ADULT  EDtrCATION    ACT  OF   1966 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  bring  this  portion  of 
my  statement  to  a  close  by  commending 
to  you  the  funding  at  the  $60  million  level 
authorized  for  the  Adult  Education  Act. 
Here  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Is  prop>oslng 
to  you  73.6  per  cent  of  the  authorization 
but,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  view  of  the  testimony 
taken  before  the  legislative  committee,  it  Is 
my  personal  Judgment  that  even  the  $60 
million  authorization.  If  fully  funded,  would 
not  result  In  any  waste  In  this  State  match- 
ing grant.  State  plan  program  operation. 
Indeed,  and  again  In  my  Judgment,  I  doubt 
that  the  $60  million  would  meet  the  type 
and  needs  In  this  area. 

You  have  only  to  review,  as  I  trust  you 
win.  some  of  the  correspondence  I  have  ap- 
pended to  my  statement  from  the  young  men 
and  women  who  are  receiving  help  under 
the  present  program  to  become  convinced 
of  its  value.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  your  Indulgence  that  the  letters 
I  have  attached  as  an  appendix  to  this 
statement  be  printed  in  full  In  your  hearings 
record,  because  each  letter  in  Its  Individual 
way  testifies  far  more  ably  that  I  can  to 
the  value  of  each  of  the  programs  I  have 
discussed  during  the  course  of  my  presenta- 
tion. 

CONCLUSION 

This  completes  my  review  of  the  appro- 
priation needs  as  I  see  them.  In  concluding 
my  statement  to  you  I  can  only  urge  that 
as  you  weigh  and  analyze  the  multitude  of 
considerations  which  have  a  proper  part  In 
coming  to  your  collective  decision  on  these 
segments  of  the  total  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priations bill  you  keep  foremost  in  your 
mind  s  eye  the  Impact  of  your  funding  deci- 
sions upon  the  aspirations  of  the  boys  and 
girls  and  young  men  and  women  whose 
lives  will  be  affected  by  the  preparation  each 
receives  during  these  years  from  kindergar- 
ten through  graduate  school.  The  shape  and 
destiny  of  the  21st  Century  will  be  formed 
by  them. 

Our  generation  has  great  cause  to  be 
thankful  for  the  foresight  of  our  predeces- 
sors In  these  chambers.  The  steps  that  they 
took  enabled  us  to  serve  in  our  time,  our 
generation.  We  should  do  likewise  for  our 
successors. 

Through  the  multitude  of  dally  decisions 
which  press  upon  us  In  myriad  detail  we 
sometimes  forget  that  our  prime  responsl- 
bUlty  transcends  the  Immediate.  We  ought 
to  take  Into  account  the  decades  which  lie 
»head  in  our  planning  and  our  funding. 

Therefore,  I  urge  you  that  most  serious 
consideration  be  given  to  funding  each  of  the 
educational  measures  at  the  fully  authorized 
wnounts.  It  Is  only  In  this  way  I  feel  that  we 
can  keep  America  strong.  These  young  Ameri- 
ca are  the  only  true  natural  resource  of 
this  country.  Consider  their  welfare  In  your 
mark-up  sessions  and  I  am  confident  that 
U»e  welfare  of  the  nation  will  be  well  served. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  to  the  arguments  for  the  last 


2  hours  in  connection  with  a  meas- 
ure which  describes  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  being  sort  of  uncon- 
scious to  their  responsibility  in  the  field 
of  providing  health,  educational,  and 
welfare  services. 

I  now  wish  to  say  a  word  in  behalf  of 
the  taxpayers  of  our  Nation.  I  want  to 
point  out  the  tremendous  increase  in  the 
expenditures  made  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  last  2  years  in  provid- 
ing educational,  health,  and  welfare 
services.  I  want  to  acquaint  Senators  as- 
sembled here  with  the  fact  that  the  ap- 
propriation bill  of  1966,  without  consider- 
ing supplemental  appropriations,  was 
$8,859,000,000  for  1966,  and  the  bill  now 
before  us  assigns  to  the  program 
$13,409,835,000. 

In  1967,  the  appropriation  was  $10,- 
473,000,000.  In  1968,  the  measure  which 
we  have  before  us  now,  provides  for 
$13,409,835,000. 

In  other  words,  in  2  years,  the  moneys 
provided  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  for  the  services  which  I  mentioned 
heretofore,  have  increased,  without  con- 
sidering the  supplemental,  from  $8,859 
million  to  $13.5  million.  The  increase  is 
more  than  50  percent  in  2  years.  It  is 
wonderful  to  talk  about  expanding  serv- 
ices. I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single 
Senator  that  does  not  subscribe  to  the 
charitable  and  merciful  views  expressed 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today,  but  If 
we  contemplate  increasing  expenditures 
in  every  department  by  50  percent  in  2 
years,  what  will  the  eventual  tax  burden 
be  that  will  fall  upon  the  people  of  this 
country? 

Remember  that  within  a  month  we  will 
be  asked  to  adopt  an  increase  in  taxes  in 
the  form  of  a  surcharge  tax  of  6 
percent — the  talk  now  is  10  percent.  Not 
one  word  of  exception  do  I  take  to  the 
arguments  made  today  about  the  need 
to  help,  but  I  do  take  exception — and 
deeply — to  the  arguments  that  Congress 
has  not  attempted  to  perform  its  duty. 
The  augmentation  will  be  50  percent  In 
2  years.  I  submit  to  the  Senate  that  that 
is  not  an  insignificant  amount  of  money — 
$8,859,000,000  in  1966,  and  $13  billion  in 
1968. 

With  regard  to  the  Teachers  Corps, 
Just  one  word.  It  may  be  fine,  yet  I  doubt 
the  advisability  of  having  a  pool  of 
teachers  In  Washington  sent  out  to  the 
different  communities  which  may  ask  for 
them — a  pool  of  teachers  which  will  cost 
the  Government  $7,500  a  teacher  a  year. 
How  many  teachers  will  we  have  be- 
fore the  whole  program  Is  over?  How 
many  of  these  teachers  to  be  sent  out 
of  Washington  will  there  be  on  the  Fed- 
eral payroll? 

I  am  not  moved  by  the  argument  that 
school  superintendents  will  plead,  "Send 
us  these  teachers."  Certainly  they  will 
say  that  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  paying  $7,500  a  year  to  each 
teacher  while  their  services  are  being 
rendered  in  the  local  communities. 

In  summary,  I  am  not  complaining 
about  the  arguments  made  here  today 
for  the  need  to  expand  services.  I  merely 
want  to  point  out  that  in  2  years  we 
will  have  expanded  the  programs  In  an 
amount  equal  to  50  percent. 

It  is  Ironical  to  condemn  Congress  and 
the  taxpayers  that  they  have  not  been 


performing  their  duty.  The  tax  burden 
is  getting  pretty  heavy.  I  know  it  is  get- 
ting heavy  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
with  Montgomery  County  in  Maryland 
wanting  income  taxes,  with  Cuyahoga 
County  in  Ohio  wanting  taxes,  with  the 
city  of  Cleveland  wanting  taxes,  with  the 
State  government  wanting  taxes,  and 
with  the  Federal  Government  wanting 
taxes,  and  every  other  governmental 
unit  searching  for  additional  means  to 
provide  moneys  for  their  expenditures. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield  for  an  inquiry? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  to  say  that  the  cost 
would  be  $7,500  a  year  per  teacher? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  what  I  believe 
I  heard  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire say,  that  the  cost  would  be  about 
$7,500  a  year  per  teacher.  They  will  be 
paid  $75  a  week  for  52  weeks  and  the 
cost  of  other  prerequisites.  They  would 
be  students  in  the  colleges  and  not  ac- 
credited teachers. 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  will  yield,  let  me  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  PRoriY] 
made  that  statement. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  average  cost.  In- 
cluding salary,  would  be  $7,500  a  year.  I 
underestimated  the  cost  of  the  super- 
visors. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Nine  thousand  dollars? 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Eleven  thousand  dollars. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE,  Well,  I  did  not  know 
that. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  believe  It  is  $10,200. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  have  great 
appreciation  for  the  Seiiator  from  Ore- 
gon and  all  he  has  done  for  the  cause 
of  education  and  promoting  that  cause, 
but  I  want  to  say  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations — the  full  committee 
as  well  as  the  subcommittee — considered 
this  item  and  reported  the  bill  out  of 
committee  that  is  now  before  the  Senate. 
It  contains  practically  $4  billion  for  edu- 
cation. The  exact  figure  is  $3,943,015,- 
000 — $4  billion  for  education  alone. 

Frankly,  the  committee  had  in  mind 
trying  to  stay  within  the  overall  budget, 
having  in  mind  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the 
expense  and  costs  of  that  war,  and  hav- 
ing also  in  mind  the  Imminence  of  an 
increase  in  taxes. 

The  truth  Is  that  with  the  amount  of 
money  now  provided  In  the  bill  for  this 
item,  which  is  $18.1  million,  together 
with  the  supplementary  amount  which 
our  distinguished  friend  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pastore]  put  in  the  supple- 
mental bill  in  May,  about  2  months  ago, 
there  will  be  a  total  of  $21,923,700  for 
the  Teachers  Corps. 

I  may  say.  In  that  connection,  that  the 
regular  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
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1967  was  $7,500,000  for  this  Item.  So  we 
will  have  now  about  three  times  what 
the  appropriation  was  for  the  fiscal  year 
1967. 

I  say  again,  the  bill  contains  altogether 
some  $4  billion  for  education.  So  it  is 
the  strong  teelini?  of  the  committee  that 
the  pending  amendment  should  be  rr- 
jectcd. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  shall 
take  only  1  minute  in  reply  Referring 
to  the  report  of  the  committee  itself,  it 
is  $14,311,000  under  the  budrret  estimate. 
So  the  committee  could  give  me  thi.s 
slight  amount  for  the  Teachers  Corp.s. 
to  get  it  up  to  $33  million,  and  still  be 
within  the  budget. 

Mr.  HILL  Mr  President,  if  we  could 
have  a  consensus  that  no  Senator  would 
ask  for  any  mare,  then  it  mi'^ht  be  all 
right.  I  do  not  m'nd  saying  that  I  hav*' 
been  approached  with  a  suggestion  to  in- 
crease the  amount  provided  for  mental 
retardation— that  has  a  tremendous  ap- 
peal as  far  as  I  am  concerned— as  well 
as  for  other  items 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  was  using  these  figures 
to  have  a  little  fun  with  the  Senator,  to 
point  out  that  we  would  still  be  within 
the  budget  estimate. 

Mr  HILL  If  Senator  Morse  had  all 
he  wanted,  we  would  be  within  the  budg- 
et, but  magnificent  as  he  is.  and  great 
as  he  is,  he  is  one  out  of  100 

Mr.  MORSE.  But  I  am  thinking  of 
thouaands  and  thousands  of  little  boys 
and  girls.  I  am  pleading  for  them 
through  this  amendment  I  em  pleading 
for  this  critical  need.  That  is  why  we 
have  to  look  at  the  purpose  and  the  bene- 
fit* that  will  come  out  of  It.  Human 
welfare  is  involved  here. 

I  also  point  out  tlmt  the  administra- 
tion seeks  this  amendment  The  admin- 
istration urges  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment They  know  the  problem  that  con- 
fronts us  in  regard  to  the  poverty- 
stricken  ghettos  of  the  country  at  this 
time  Here  Is  the  transfusion  going  into 
the  schools  of  those  ghettos  by  supplying 
the  teaching  aids  they  need. 

Lastly.  I  want  to  say  to  my  friend  from 
Alabama  that  I  think  we  have  a  clear 
duty  to  evaluate  the  money  that  is  going 
Into  eiducatlon.  True,  we  have  a  bill  with 
$4  billion,  but  this  ousht  to  be  very  near 
the  top  of  the  list  Not  only  is  it  not  at 
the  top  of  the  list,  but  the  committee  has 
eliminated  a  large  amount  from  what  the 
testimony  showed  the  need  is  and  what 
the  legislative  committee  recommended. 
That  Is  where  the  policy  statements  were 
made. 

Finally,  let  me  say  I  think  we  have  to 
take  a  look  at  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  spend  this  money  where  it  is 
sorely  needed  and  save  elsewhere.  I  am 
not  going  into  a  discussion  of  where  we 
can  save,  but  there  are  places  where  we 
can  save  without  In  any  way  affecting 
the  life  of  a  human  being,  but  this 
amendment  would  save  the  lives  of 
human  beings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Anderson)  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [  Mr.  B.^YH  1  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  al.so  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  iMr  Brewster  I.  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  I  Mr.  GrueningI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  IMr.  McGeeI,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  :  Mr  Metc.\lf1, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr. 
Pell),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr. 
YarborouchI  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr. 
GRtTENiNGl  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land IMr.  Brev^'sterI  would  each  vote 
■yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Baker  1 ,  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel), 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Miller] 
are  nece.ssarlly  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin 1  IS  detained  on  ofBcial  business 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia ;Mr.  KltchelI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  IMr.  Miller].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  43. 
nays  45.  as  follows: 

[No.   199  Leg  1 
TEAS— 43 


Alkon 

B.ooke 

Burdlck 

Cast? 

Church 

CUrk 

Cooper 

Dodd 

For.i? 

p'ulbrlght 

Gore 

Orlffln 

Harris 

Hart 

U»i'ilce 


Allott 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Bible 

Borff;3 

B.rd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Cotton 

Curtis 

D'.rksen 

Domlnlclc 

Eastland 

Ellender 


.\nderson 
Baicer 
Bayb 
Brewster 


Hatfleld 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javlts 


Musiae 
Nelson 
Pas' ore 
rercy 


Kennedy,  Mass.  Prouty 

Kennedy.  NY.  Proxmlre 

Long.  Mo.  Pardolph 

Ma^nuson  RIbicoH 

McCarthy  Scott 

McGovern  SymlnRton 

Mclntyre  rydln^s 

Mondale  Williams,  N  J 

Montoya  Vuung.  Ohio 
Morse 
Moss 

NAYS— 45 

Ervln  Morton 

Hansen  Mundt 

Hayden  Murphy 

Hlckenlooper  Pearson 

HiU  P.\i3sell 

Holland  Sm.ithers 

HoUlngs  Smith 

Hruska  Sparfcman 

Jordan.  NO  Spong 

Jordan.  Idaho  Stennls 

Luusche  TalmadKe 

Lont;.  La  Thurmond 

MansHeld  Tower 

McClellan  Williams.  Del. 

Monroney  Young,  N.  Dak. 

NOT  VOTINO— 12 

Fannin  Metcalf 

Cirueiung  Miller 

Kuchel  I'ell 

MrOee  Yarborough 


So  Mr.  Morse's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  HILL  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  moti.^n  on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 


On  page  30.  line  8  strike  out  •$51,234,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  '  ■$66.234. OOO' 

On  page  Sii.  llTie  8.  strike  out  ■•$15,000,000' 
and  Inaert  In  lieu  thereof  "$30,000,000''. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

HARTKE    AMENDMENT    ON    MENTAL    REl  A.RDATION 
CENTER    CONSTRUCTION    FUNDS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  give  vitally  needed 
support  to  the  construction  of  mental 
retardation  facilities  by  providing,  as  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  done  for 
the  past  3  years,  for  full  funding  of 
the  authorization.  Specifically,  the 
change  I  propose  applies  to  line  2  of  page 
23  of  the  bill,  in  which  the  figure  of 
$51,234,000  would  be  changed  to 
$66,234,000  and  the  sum  of  $15,000,000 
would  be  changed  to  $30,000,000. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  We  cannot  hear  the 
colloquy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  there 
be  order  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
checked  on  this  matter.  There  is 
$12,157,000  remaining  unobligated  as  of 
July  1,  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  So  that 
really  all  we  need  to  bring  the  amount 
to  the  full  $30  million  is  $2,843,000. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
my  distinguished  committee  chairman 
that  he  has  done  an  excellent  job  on  the 
appropriations.  However,  it  is  my  under- 
standing from  checking  with  the  agency 
that  the  correct  amount  is  now  $10  mil- 
lion It  was  S12  million  at  the  time  the 
hearings  were  held.  However.  I  under- 
stand that  it  is  now  only  $10  million.  The 
agency  will  therefore  have  not  merely 
$15  million,  but  $25  million  without  add- 
ing to  the  appropriation. 

But  to  say  that  this  is  equivalent  to  a 
$25  million  appropriation  is  a  miscon- 
ception as  to  the  operations  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  situation  is,  and  has  con- 
sistently been,  the  same  as  in  previous 
years.  The  money  appropriated  has  ob- 
Ugational  authority  which  extends  over 
2  years,  so  that  there  is  no  require- 
ment that  it  should  all  be  spent  during 
the  fiscal  year.  Because  programs  move 
slowly,  It  is  the  plan  of  the  operational 
people  to  actually  make  some  two-thirds 
of  the  expenditure  in  any  one  appropria- 
tion not  in  the  current  fiscal  year  but  In 
the  succeeding  year. 

Thus,  in  fiscal  year  1966  when  $12.5 
million  was  appropriated,  there  was  ob- 
ligated out  of  that  sum  in  fiscal  year  1966 
only  about  one-third.  Two-thirds  was 
obligated  in  1967  and  spent  in  1967  fiscal 
year.  But  now  that  year  is  ended.  Was 
there  money  left  over?  No.  At  least  none 
which  was  available  for  distribution. 
There  was,  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1967. 
$12  000  left  which  had  not  been  spent 
from  the  fiscal  year  1966  $12.5  million. 
But  there  was  exactly  $18  out  of  that 
amount  which  could  have  been  spent. 
The  remainder  of  the  $12,000  was  specif- 
ically earmarked  for  American  Semo«. 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  their 
programs  were  not  off  the  ground.  It 
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could  not  be  spent  for  other  purposes, 
and  it  was  accordingly  returned  to  the 
Treasury.  So  If  there  is  any  report  that 
$10  or  $12  million  remains  for  this  pro- 
gram, it  is  only  a  technical  truth — the 
need  and  the  obligatlonal  authority  re- 
main. The  full  $30  million  for  fiscal  year 
1968  appropriations,  to  match  the  au- 
thorization, is  still  essential. 

Mr.  President,  unless  these  additional 
funds  are  provided,  every  State  in  the 
Nation  or,  more  specifically,  the  men- 
tally retarded  of  every  State  In  the  Na- 
tion, will  be  shortchanged. 

Most  of  us  recall  the  passage  in  1963 
of  the  Mental  Retardation  and  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Construction 
Act,  Public  Law  38-164.  It  was  an  effort 
to  move  us  out  of  the  dark  ages  treat- 
ment of  mental  illness  and  mental  re- 
tardation, from  the  era  of  shame  to  the 
era  of  understanding.  For  we  have  come 
to  understand  that  the  old  attitude  of 
families  being  ashamed  of  a  retarded 
relative,  "putting  them  av.ay"  in  an  in- 
stitution of  the  kind  which  in  England 
long  ago  produced  the  word  "bedlam"  by 
derivation  from  the  name  of  one  of  those 
outmoded  institutions,  can  no  longer  be 
tolerated. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  took  a 
great  interest  in  that  problem.  He  did 
much  to  encourage  our  bringing  it  out 
into  the  light,  looking  at  it  frankly,  and 
striving  to  deal  with  it  on  the  basis  of 
modem  medicine,  research,  and  treat- 
ment. Under  the  act  a  4-year  program 
was  authorized  which  included — and  it 
is  this  specific  portion  to  which  my 
amendment  applies — formula  grants  to 
States  for  the  construction  of  public  and 
other  nonprofit  facilities  for  the  retarded. 

Authorization  for  fiscal  1965  was  $10,- 
000,000  and  $10,000,000  was  appropriated. 
Authorization  for  fiscal  1966  was  $12,- 
500.000  and  $12,500,000  was  appropriated. 
Authorization  for  fiscal  1967  was  $15,- 
000,000  and  $15,000,000  was  appropriated. 
Authorization  for  fiscal  1968  was  $30,- 
000.000 — and  as  I  have  noted,  the  appro- 


priations if  this  bill  is  enacted  as  it 
stands  will  be  only  half  that  amount, 
$15,000,000,  no  increase  In  a  program  in 
which  we  have  vigorously  and  enthusi- 
astically involved  every  State  in  the 
Union  with  its  matching  funds,  commu- 
nities and  private  citizens  as  well,  all  of 
whom  have  been  given  every  reason  to 
believe  that  their  plans  could  safely  be 
counted  on  for  advancement  again  this 
year. 

Let  me  point  out  In  the  hearing  record 
a  portion  of  an  exchange  on  this  point 
between  the  chairman.  Senator  Hill, 
and  Dr.  Paul  Q.  Peterson,  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Health  Service  for 
HEW,  as  recorded  on  page  1523,  volume 
II.  Senator  Hill  said  to  Dr.  Peterson : 

You  have  quite  a  reduction  from  your 
request,  do  you  not? 

Dr.  Peterson  replied : 

We  had  a  reduction  of  approximately  $30 
million  from  our  original  request  submitted 

to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget $20  million 

was  reduced  from  the  mental  retardation 
request,  most  of  this  being  In  the  community 
and  university-based  facility  construction. 

Senator  Hill.  Most  of  that  $20  million 
would  have  gone  into  construction. 

Dr.  Peterson.  This  Is  correct. 

Senator  Hill.  When  you  delay  the  con- 
struction, you  delay  the  programs,  do  you 
not? 

Dr.  Peterson.  Yes,  sir.  This  Is  one  of  the 
tragedies. 

Senator  Hill.  You  received  quite  a  reduc- 
tion. 

Dr.  Petesson.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  about  30 
percent. 

Mr.  President,  this  discussion  In  an  al- 
most casual  way  reveals  the  clue  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  which  my 
amendment  would  alleviate.  It  is  indeed 
one  of  the  tragedies  of  the  budget,  one  of 
the  casualties  of  our  niggling  frugality 
with  great  helpful  public  domestic  pro- 
grams in  the  cost-cutting  atmosphere  of 
the  moment,  that  we  throw  roadblocks 
in  the  way  of  a  great  program  which  in- 
volves every  State  in  the  Nation,  halting 
the  construction  and  halting  the  work  of 


improvement  for  the  mentally  retarded. 
They  cannot  help  themselves.  We  have 
helped  them  with  the  act  we  passed  in 
1963.  We  have  promised  more  help.  Now 
we  are  taking  away  that  help. 

On  March  1,  President  Johnson  sent 
to  Congress  a  message  on  domestic  health 
and  education  proposals.  At  that  time  he 
said: 

The  achievements  of  'the  past  three  years 
promise  a  dramatic  enrichment  of  American 
life.  They  already  Include  in  the  field  of 
health : 

.  .  .  Thirty-two  new  clinics  for  retarded 
children. 

.  .  .  We  have  begun  to  ease  the  tragic 
burden  of  the  mentally  retarded  and  their 
families.  By  construction  of  research  and 
service  facilities,  and  by  support  of  state  pro- 
grams, the  federal  government  help>8  combAt 
this  dread  handicap. 

We  shall  continue  our  increasing  attack 
on  this  problem. . .  . 

Is  this  any  way  to  "continue  our  In- 
creasing attack  on  this  problem" — to 
delay  the  construction,  to  delay  the  pro- 
grams, as  Senator  Hill  recognized  in  the 
hearings,  the  delay  this  cut  from  the 
Department  request  is  achieving? 

I  have  said  that  every  State  is  affected, 
and  so  are  the  mentally  retarded  in 
every  State.  I  have  secured  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare a  complete  tabulation  of  the  167 
projects  which  had  been  approved  as  of 
June  30,  1967.  These  are  the  community 
facilities.  In  addition,  there  are  the  uni- 
versity-based mental  retardation  facili- 
ties which  are  not  shown  in  this  table. 
Seventeen  of  these  have  been  approved 
and  14  are  under  construction.  Of  the 
authorized  community  mental  retarda- 
tion centers,  56  are  under  construction. 
In  order  that  Senators  may  be  able  to 
see  the  situation  in  their  own  States,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  table, 
furnished  at  my  request,  may  appear  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


TABLE  I. -COMMUNITY  FACILITY  PROJECTS  APPROVED  BY  TYPE  OF  FACILITY.  FISCAL  YEARS  1966  AND  1967 


Type  of  facility 


Oiajnostic  and  evaluation  clinics 

Oly  titihties  -.. 

Deiidentiailacilities 

Oiy  and  residential 

Diatnostic  and  evaluation  and  day  facilities 

Diaiioslic  and  evaluation  and  residential  facilities. 
Comprehensive ' , 

Total _.. 


Number 

Number 

of  retarded 

served 

Estimated, 

Estimated, 

of 

total 
cost 

Federal 
share 

projects 

Existing 

Additional 

Total 

36 

800 

1.580 

2.380 

J3, 194.473 

Jl. 494, 109 

61 

3.706 

3.983 

7.689 

20,629.906 

7,708,835 

27 

4,324 

5.624 

9.948 

21.770.674 

7,095.432 

8 

337 

364 

701 

3,655.957 

946.541 

33 

4,725 

6.754 

11.479 

22.416.805 

7.462.685 

9 

5.080 

442 

5,522 

3,176,036 

1,525.194 

23 

2,386 
21,358 

4,796 

7,182 

32,  809, 368 

4,797,110 

167 

23,543 

44.901 

107.653,219 

31,029,609 

'  Refers  to  a  project  providing  diagnostic  and  evaluation,  day  and  residential  programs. 

MENTAL  RETARDATION  COMMUNITY  FACILITIES  CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM  APPROVED  PROJECTS  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1%7  (PUBLIC  LAW  88-164,  MENTAL  RETARDATION  FACILITIES  AND  COM- 
MUNITY MENTAL  HEALTH  CENTERS  CONSTRUCTION  ACT  OF  1963,  TITLE  I,  PT.  C) 

(D— Day  care  center;  D.  &  E.— Diagnostic  and  evaluation  center;  R— Residential  center) 


State,  name,  and  locaton 


Type 


Number  of  retarded  served 
Existing    Additional      Total 


Estimated 
total  cost 


Estimated 
Federal  stiare 


JIabama:  Opportunity  Center  School.  Birmingham D 

JIaska:  Harborview  Memorial  Hospital,  Valdez R 

Arizona 

Valley  ol  Sun  School,  Phoenix R 

Arizona  Children's  Colony.  Coolidge R;  D.  &  E. 

Arkansas 

Bost  School  tor  Limited  Children.  Fort  Smith D 

Arkansas  Children's  Colony,  Conway D.  *  E.;  R. 

Jenkins  Memorial  Children's  Center,  Pine  Bluff D 


108 
ISO 

100 
0 

208 
150 

$403,800 
3,557,716 

{269,200 
81,679 

145 

1,040 

0 
200 

145 
1,240 

112,230 
461,987 

56,115 
157.272 

33 
740 

n 

30 
40 
52 

63 

780 
120 

211,800 
195,000 
344,686 

132,000 
116,197 
210.136 
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MENTAL  RETAROAriON  COMMUMIY  FACILITIES  CONSTRUCriON  PRO'uRJ"^  APPRO. iD  PROJECTS  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1%7  (PUBLIC  LA*  88   164,  MENTAL  RETARDATION  FACILITIES  AND  COM. 

MUNITY  VENTSL  HEILTH  ^ENTERS  CONSTRUCTION  ACT  Of  1963    TITLE  I    PT   O-Contmued 

|0— Oa»  cjr»  cenlet.  0  &  L — Diagnostic  and  eviluation  centsi,  R— Residential  cente:| 


State,  name,  and  location 


Type 


NumDe'  ol  retarded  served  Estimated  Estimated 

— totjl  C05t  Federal  stiare 

Existing    Additional      Total 
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California  _ 

Home  01  Guiding  rtjnds   Laneside.. ... U 

You.n  Actmt»  i,entei,  btoci.ton      D 

Oubnott  School  'or  LJuca'iona,  Ttierapy,  Norlli  Hollywood 0 

Las  Tram  pas  Sctijol    L3*r.»"-  ^;K 

St.  Vincents  Scnooi    ,<"d  Bir-^rj  0:  K 

"alem  Chn'.t  an  Scnoor    ji  "d    >c<)pped,  Ontario r    »  i     no 

Spastic  Chhdren  .  Fou-.r  ;      lj.  Angeles  H   f  i     , 

Child  Developmer't  Ciinic   Cnidren  s  Hosplal,  San  D'ego    u   St     U 

Colorado  n   »  t     n    d 

Laradon  Hali  SctioQi 'or  E«cep!iona.  Children    Denner.        .     u    d      • 

Residaniial  i  ■  i  Trjnng  Facmlv  for  Me  itaiiy  Retarded  Children,  Julesburg D;  R 

RotJin  Rogers  ScnooL  C^nez.  - ^ 

MH  t  MR  Center  ol  Souider  Count,,  Mc,  Boulder_ 0 

Connecticut:  . 

Seaside  Regional  Center,  Watertofd S   .r    o   « 

Oo  ^  S  t  ;  U;  K 

Harttord  Regional  Center  for  the  Mentally  Retarded,  Hartford -  0   '  E.:  D;  R 

New  Haven  Regional  Center    or  the  Mentally  Re'arded,  New  Haven "   *  E.;  0;  R 

Putnam  Regonal  Center  'or  tne  Mer-tailv  Rs'arded    PuI'Mrii 0.  &  E.;  D 

Delaware    Hospital  lor  Mentally  Retarrjed,  Georgetown  K 

Datrictof  Colu'-'Dd  _ 

St  Gertrude  i  School  ol  Arts  &  Crafts.  Washington tj:  « 

Jewish  Found^'ion 'or  Retarded  Children   Inc  .  Washington ,r 

District  o!  Columbia  Put)lic  Health  Department  0   S  E  .  D,  R 

Florida  „ 

Morning  Star  School   Pineilas  Park U 

Morning  iiar  Sch  joi  Jacksonville D 

Morning  S'ii  school   Orlando  -- S   .c     n    n 

Sunland  Tra  Mig  Ci^nfer   M.ami  0    St.:D;R 

MacDonalfl  Speech  S  Heannj!  Clmic    Tarripa       D,  S  L..  D 

Open  Door  Schooi,  New  Port  Richey  • 0 

Marian  Center  'or  Ejceptional  Cnt. dren   Opa-Loc»a    . D 

Palm  Beach  HaBihtation  Center   L.iHe  Worth     « 

Brevard  Training  Center  School,  tau  'Jaliie n   t.  t 

Georgia:  Georgia  Retardat.on  Center,  Ocra.oie        D.  s  E. 

Hawaii:  _ 

Ho'opono  Annex  (Lanak.ia  Cratts),  Honoiuiu O 

Waimano  Training  Scnooi,  Pearl  City,  jahu   ° 

Idaho  - 

Idaho  Stale  school  an)  Hosp  tai   Sampa W 

Idaho  State  Sch,)oi  and  Mijspi'Ji   Nampa  * 

Mentally  Relarled  Ch.ld  Oe.eicpmeit  :enter   Twin  Falls B 

Mentally  Retarded  Chdi  Deveioprne't  Center  Lewiston     0 

Mentally  Retarded  Child  Development  Center   Bonneville 0 

Illinois,  .  ■  n     •   r      r. 

Clearbrook  Center 'or  "'"a' led    Rolling  Meadows  t'    *'-^ 

Warren  Achievement  School  'or  Hanj.capped  Chu  tren,  Monmouth '^   ?  i     d 

Little  City  Facility  lor  the  Men'jin  Re'ardet   Paiai.ne  .,    - '^    f  c     n 

Park  Lawn  ichool  and  Ac'^dy  Center    "ak  Lawn  D    &E.D 

Hope  School  'or  Blind    Multiple  handicapped  Children.  Springfield. D   S  E  .  R 

Progress  School.  Deci'j'  ^ 

Indiana  n    .  i     n 

Wabash  Center  lor  the  Mentally  Retarded    Lafayette   U   &  t  ,  U 

Green  Acres   Htc"  non  ]  ^;     ;    „     j'  K    .  r     r. 

Mentally  Re'arded  Com^'eneni  ,e  Center  (Counci  'or  Re'o:  led  Children-St  Joseph  County.  Inc  )South  Bend-  D   S  t  ;  D 

Iowa:  BlackhawK  Development  Center   Waterloo  Sfi'S 

Ransai:  Lakemary  Center    ojoia  0   &  E     D.  R 

Kentucky  _  .„  „ 

Sheltered  *or«  .nop  4    icl  j:  >iiiinii  Ti  iinrij  Cente'   Louisville U 

I   U    Hevil  Ve"t)i  Reta'lition  Ce"ie'    Miy'ieid  0 

Owensboro  Cou  'cn  'or  We'n ded  Children,  Inc  ,  Owensboro 0 

Louisiana  - 

Ruston  State  achooi    Ruston J 

Do - " 

PInecrest  State  School    Pmevilie  ...-..-  « 

Mama  „ 

Hilltop  School    Witervilie  D 

Opportunity  Tr>in  ng  Cenier  inr  Retarded  Children.  Presque  Isle u 

Katahdin  Friends  of  Eiceotional  Children   inc    East  Viiiinocket S  .  r   n   d 

Maryland    Metropolitan  W,ashington  Center  lor  Mentally  Retarded,  Beltsville D  *  E.  D.  R 

llMsachusetts  „  »  .  c    n   d 

Hathorne  State  School  (new  school  tor  the  rnentaiiy  retarded),  Oanvers ...  v-  *  I     U    •< 

Oo  D.  *  E     0    R 

Community  Agencies  Building.  Concord  D,  &  E     D,  R 

Michigan:  n    .  i      n 

Lansing  Training  and  t»aiuation  Center   Lansing   _ u   s  t     u 

Clare-(Iladwin  Day  Center   Clare  0 

Western  Michigan  Mental  Retardation  Center,  Muinegon     0    &  E  .  D:  K 

Minnesota 

Mount  Olive!  Somng  Acres    <ictcra  " 

Louise  Whitbecn  Eraser  ichaoi.  Ricn'ield 0 

Hammer  School    inc    Wayrata " 

Lake  Pam-Wiid  Rce  C-i.dren  s  Home   Fergus  ^aiis  R 

••BSOU"  n     .    I       n     u 

Hannibal  Regional  Diagnostic  Clmc  'or  Men'aliy  Relarde<l   HanmOai       U.  a  t     u,  K 

Sikeston  Reg'ona:  Oiagnos'c  Clmc  lor  MenlaiK  Pe'Tded    jines'cn 0   4E     D,R 

Kirksvil'e  Regional  Diagnostic  Clin-c  tor  Mentally  Retarded    xirksvue       0   »E     D    R 

Kansas  City  Regional  Oi'gnostc  Clinic  tof  Metitiiiy  Retarded    i-ansisCity D   &£     D    R 

Montana: 

Montana  State  Train  ng  School  and  Hospital.  Botiider .-    n 

Eastern  Montana  Facility 'or  Mentally  Retarded,  Giendive D   4E     D    R 

Nevada:  ,  „ 

Washoe  Association  tor  Retarded  Children  Deveiopmen'  Center.  Reno 0 

Opportunity  Center.  Las  Ve^as g 

Mental  retardation  children  s  cottages.  Las  Vegas * 

Mental  retardatien  children  1  cottages,  Sparks  (Reflo)        " 

New  Hampshire  n    •  i     o 

Laconia  Slate  school.  Laconia  nti     n 

M»ry  Hitchcock  Memorial  Hospital.  Hanover     D   4E.D 
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MENTAL  RETARDATION  COMMUNITY  FACILITIES  CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM  APPROVED  PROJECTS  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1967  (PUBLIC  LAW  88-164,  MENTAL  RETARDATION  FACILITIES  AND  COM- 
MUNITY MENTAL  HEALTH  CENTERS  CONSTRUCTION  ACT  OF  1963,  TITLE  I,  PT.  C)-Continued 

|D— Day  care  center;  D.  &  E.— Diagnostic  and  evaluation  center;  R— Residential  center] 


State,  name,  and  location 


Type 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  another 
table,  showing,  the  allotments  to  States 


and  the  State  authority  In  charge  of  the 
program,  may  appear  In  the  Record. 
rniere  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 


Number  of  retarded  served 
Existing    Additional       Total 


Estimated 
total  cost 


Estimated 
Federal  share 


New  Jersey: 

Cumberland  County  Day  Care  Center,  Vineland _ o 

Passaic  County  Day  Care  Center,  Tofovya _ '  D 

Mercer  C  Jd'ily  Day  Care  C^iUer ,  Ti'.'iitoii  ,.. 0 

Camden  Cd'jntv  Day  Care  Center   Ashland . ._ _ D 

Son-,ersel  Co'j  ity  Day  Care  Cenier,  Manville   ,,-    -, ._ D 

Warren  County  Day  Care  Center   Wash  ligton  Tov.nship _ D 

Alharnbra  Pavilion  Day  Care  Center  lor  Mentally  Retarded  Children,  Newark ]  D.  &  E  .  D 

Hen  Mexicc 

Vista  Laiga  Center,  Albuquerq;je. D,  &  E  ;  D 

Cliild  Dewelo|iment  Center  ol  Lea  County,  Inc.  Hobbs _ D 

New  York 

letter ^on  County  ARC  Training  Center.  Watertown _ o 

Mair,on'il?s  School,  i.'ew  York    . . _ D-&E;D;R 

Associ  'nil  lor  Help  of  Retarded  Ctildren  Osy  Training  Center,  Brookvllle D,  &  E.;  d' 

Monroe  County  Center  lor  Rehabilitation  Agencies,  Inc.,  Rochester D 

Shield  ot  D;i«id  Institute  tor  Retardeti  CiilJren,  Bayside D,  &  E;  D 

Roc- 1.1  nd  County  Co-nprehensive  '.lentil  Health  Center,  Pomona D 

Dutchess  County  Menlnl  Health  Center.  Poughkeepsie D,  &  E,;  D 

Rensselaer  County  ARC  Training  Center,  Troy  _ D 

N?5sau  County  Cerebral  Pal'.y  Treatment  and  Reh.ibilitction  Center,  Roosevelt __ D.  &  F,;  D 

North  Cuolina 

Facility  tor  the  Mentally  Retarded,  Butner _ R 

Western  Carolina  College  Mental  Health  and  Mentally  Retarded  Center,  Culiowhee.. D.  &  E;  D 

E'stern  Cimlna  Sheltered  Workshop.  Greenville .,. D.  &  E,;  D 

North  Dakota   Mental  Retardation  Evaluation  Center,  Fargo. .- D   &e' 

Ohio 

Malionin",  County  School  lor  Retarded,  Youngstoyvn _ D,  &  E;  D 

Rich  Ian  1  County  School  lor  the  Mentally  Retarded.  Mansfield D 

Besiie  Benner  Met/enbaum  School  tor  Retarded  Children.  Chesterland . .  D 

Resident  Hone  Icr  Mentally  Retarded  ol  Hamilton  County,  Cincinnati D;  R 

Columbiana  County  School  tor  Retarded.  Rogers.     .     .  D 

Fa' r haven  School  for  Mintaily  Retarded  Children,  Niles D 

Lorain  County  School  tor  Retardel  Children.  Carlisle,  - ...    ..  D,  S  E.;  D 

Oklahoma: 

Paul's  Valley  Stale  School,  Paul's  Valley D.  &  E. 

Kay  County  Council  Day  Care  Center,  Ponca  City D 

Dale  Rogers  Center.  Ok  ahoma  City D 

Oregon 

Pearl  Buck  School,  Eugene D 

Portland  Children's  Center.  Portland D 

Pennsylvania' 

Lebanon  County  Workshop.  Lebanon.. D 

Allied  Services  Community  Residential  Center  for  the  Mentally  Retarded,  Scranton D.  &  E.;  D;  R 

Mercer  County  Sheltered  Workshop,  Hickory D,  4  E.:  D 

Clelian  Heights  School  for  Exceptional  Children  .Greensburg D.  &  E.;  D;  R 

Handicralters,  Inc.,  Cain _ D.  &  E.;  D 

Sheltered  Workshop  ot  York  County.  York D 

Erie  Center  lor  Education  and  Training  lor  the  Mentally  Retarded,  Erie D.  &  E, ;  D;  R 

Bishop  Sheltered  Workshop.  York  County,  Inc.,  Jim  Thorpe D 

Puerto  Rico    Psyc^opedagogic  Institute  ot  Puerto  RiCo,  Bayamon D,  &  E;  D;  R 

Rhode  Island: 

Dt  Joseph  Ladd  School.  Exeter ^ D,  &  E;  R 

J   Arthur  Trudsau  Me.morial  Center,  Warwick P.&E,:D 

South  Carolina    Educational  Facility -South  Carolina  Children's  Habilitation  Center,  Summerville R 

South  Dakota    Adjustment  Training  Center,  Sioux  Falls D.  &  E.;  D 

Tennessee: 

D  4  E   Day  Center  tor  Clover  Bottom  Hospital  and  School,  Donelson D.  4  E;  D 

Orange  Grove  Center  for  Retarded  Children,  Chattanooga D.  4  E.;  D 

Texas' 

Beaumont  State  Center  lor  Human  Development,  Beaumont D.  4  E.;  D 

Amarillo  State  Center  for  Human  Development,  Amarillo D.  4  E.;  D 

Austin  State  School— Prevocational  Training  Center,  Austin D;  R 

Community  Training  and  Activity  Center.  Austin D 

Resident  living  units.  Corpus  Christi  State  School,  (Corpus  Christi R 

Resident  living  units,  Lubbock  State  School,  Lubbock R 

Resident  living  un:ts.  Lufkin  State  School,  Lufkin R 

Recreation  and  train.ng  building,  Mexia  State  School,  Mexia R 

Marb ridge  House,  Houston R 

Do R 

Diagnostic  and  Evaluation  Center,  Lufkin  State  School,  Lufkin D.  4  E. 

Diagnostic  and  Evaluation  Center,  Lubbock  State  School,  Lubbock D.  4  E. 

Diagnostic  and  Evaluation  Center,  Corpus  Christi  Sta.e  School,  Corpus  Christi D.  4  E. 

Education  and  training  unit,  Lufkin  State  School,  Lufkin D 

Education  and  training  unit.  Lubbock  State  School,  Lubbock D 

Education  and  training  unit.  Corpus  Christi  State  School,  Corpus  Christi D 

Denton  State  School,  education  and  training  unit,  Denton D 

Utah: 

Utah  State  Training  School,  American R 

Weber  Training  School  for  the  Handicapped,  Ogden D.  4  E.;  D. 

Vermont: 

Brandon  Training  School,  Brandon  _ _ D.  4  E,;  R 

Brandon  Training  School.  Brandon D.  4  E.;  R 

Virginia. 

Joseph  Willard  Health  Center,  Fairfax D.  4  E.;  D 

George  Mason  Center,  Arlington D 

Woodrow  Wilson  Rehabilitation  Center.  FIsherville 0,  4  E.;  R 

Washington    Fircrest  Hallway  House,  Seattle D 

West  Virginia, 

Green  Acres,  Lesage  ...         R 

Roney's  Point,  Roney's  Point D 

Wisconsin: 

Community  Service  Center,  Green  Bay. D.  4  E.;  D 

Kenosha  Achievement  Center,  Kenosha D,  4  E.;  D 

Wyoming    School  tor  Trainable  Retarded  Children  and  Work  Training  Center,  Casper D 

Total  (proiects.  167) , 
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ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro,  as 
follows: 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


August  2,  1967 


STATE  AGENCIES  DESICiNATED  TO  ADMINISTER  THE  PROGRAM  OF  CONSTRUCIION  OF  FAClLIIItS  FOR  THE  MENIALLY 
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Stat* 


Slate  autlio'ity 


Atlol- 
ments  > 


Alabama  Boird  ut  healt.i ~ 

Aljjdj    _    Oepaftmeni  5l  healtn  and  wellari.. 


AiMrican  Samoa 

Arizona 

Arkansas... 

Caliternia.. 

Colerade... 

ConnectKul 

Delaware 


Not  desijnjtei) 

Board  of  neaith . . 

Depa'tmeni  ot  putHic  health , — ..... 

do  

Oepaflmeni  ol  health 

Board  at  neaith 


District  o(  Columbia Department  oi  public  health 


Florid*. 
G*or|ta. 
Guam  . 
Hawaii  . 
Idaho  .. 
Ilhrms. 


Indiana'. ...« - Board  ol  heai'h 


Board  ol  commissioners  ol  Stat*  institutions. 
Department  ot  public  health. .  _ 

Not  dssijnated  

Department  ol  health. .......... .^..^... 

Board  ol  health .... . 

Department  of  mental  h**nk ........ 


Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiaita 

Mam*  

Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michifan    . 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 


Department  ol  health 

Board  ol  u>ci3i  weltart.. 

Oepirtmeni  ol  health ..... 

Depi'lment  ol  hoipitalt 

Oep-i'trnenl  o'  health  and  welfare ..... 

Board  ol  health  and  mental  hygiene 

Oepartmenl  ol  mental  health 

Department  ol  public  health   . . 

Dep»rtment  ot  public  welfare 

lnte'3(ency  on  mentJi  illness  and  mental  retardation 


'*««•.. .*.... 


Mtssouri Depjitmeni  ot  puDlK  health  and  welfare. 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.. 
New  Jersey  . . .. 
New  MeiKO  . .. 
New  York 


BoaiJ  ot  health 

Department  ol  health  ......... 

Department  ot  health  and  welfare 

n  

Department  ol  institutions  and  agencies.... 

Department  )l  public  hejilh. . .  ..... 

Department  of  ""enfal  hyliene 


ttaMvv.^.. 


..       I 


North  Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Orefon 
Pennsylvania 
Puerto  Rico 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 


North  Carolina  .............. North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission...... •.....«... 

'"**"'***__* Department  of  he.aith 

I.I.... .  Department  ot  mentii  hygiene  and  correctwn. ........... 

Illlr.-   -     Department  jt  public  welfare 

^^___^_  Board  of  control                     .......-.......•.••.-..-....**•■*.••. 

.......  Pepart.Tient  of  public  wellar*.. ................................. 

^,,^,,.  Department  of  health. ,............»..•......•••....•.••.. ....••• 

inil....     Board  Of  health 

South  DtkoU... ....', Department  ot  health 

Tennessee  ........        Department  of  mental  health — .- — ............ 

T,,^ -  5t,te  d»->artmeni  ol  mental  health  and  ntental  retartatton. .„..,„.. 

Utak Deparlinenio   health  » 

Vermont        ......... ...        Department  ol  mental  heaitn 

Virginia  ^     !'"!..... Board  ol  health  ......._...................... 

virgin  Islands Department  of  health ...„......_„............... 

Washington       "     .„,.,... Department  ot  instilulisna.... 

West  Virginia. HI... .....       Department  ot  health...  , 

Wisconsin Board  o(  health _ 

Wyoffllng * -" 


»26.682 

100,000 

:;.s;2 

124.910 
189. 497 
,  li4, 452 
138,038 
155.  344 
lOU.OOO 
100,  QUO 
435.  269 
380.272 
7,686 
100,000 
100.000 
658.437 
345,337 
201.474 
164.492 
282.512 
318,243 
100.000 
230, 897 
335  178 
564.697 
263.  204 
255,504 
305.926 
100.000 
108.217 
lOO  000 
100.000 
41S.449 
100.000 
065.902 
432,015 
100.  iXW 
703  886 
198.  490 
130.664 
785,  762 
291,718 
100.  OOO 
251  426 
i  00.  000 
339.611 
835.914 
100.000 
100.000 
349.116 
4.418 
204.  372 
154.121 
298.296 
too. 000 


I  Altotments  (or  hscal  year  1968  tentative,  tor  fiscal  year  1967  xtual  Fiscal  year  1967.  Jli.000,000:  hseal  year  1968.  J15.000.000. 


Mr.  HARTKE  Mr  Pre.sldent,  accord- 
ing to  the  the  analysi.s  of  the  Depart- 
ment, facihtie.s  which  have  been  fuiidPd 
to  date  will  enable  an  additional  25,543 
retarded  persons  to  be  ser\ed  The  De- 
partment has  estimated,  in  a  statement 
which  I  also  have  obtained  from  them. 
and  I  quote,  that  during  the  fl.scal  year 
1968.  150  projects  could  be  reasonably 
expected  to  be  approved  for  Federal  aid 
if  Federal  funds  were  available  for  al- 
location." Mr  President,  this  is  nearly  as 
nuuiy  projects — projects  already  ap- 
proved by  the  State  agencies — as  the 
total  of  167  which  the  entire  program 
has  generated  to  date  Kveryone  knows 
that  It  takes  f.me  to  build  the  .support 
and  momentum  for  a  new  program  The 
momentum  has  been  buildinK.  the  co- 
operation of  volunteer  organizations,  the 
enthusiasm  and  the  know-how  Now  ju.st 
as  we  are  ready  to  expand  siKniflcantly. 
we  are  condemned  to  lose  much  of  that 
forward  drive  It  is  no  wonder  that  car- 
toonists have  taken  to  depicting  the 
Oreat  Society  proi^rams  in  tatters  while 
the  military  program  wears  diamonds 
If  it  la  true  that  we  can  afford  both,  that 
we  are  not  condemned  to  cut  back  es- 
sentials, then  why  should  we  halt  such 
a  great  beneficial  program  as  this  in 
mental  retardation^  The  $15  million  ad- 


ditional which  I  propose  will  be  an  ex- 
penditure whose  benefits  aie  far  out  of 
proportion  to  the  actual  sum,  its  loss  will 
lose  more  than  the  money,  as  di.scourage- 
ment  strikes  those  involved  and  plans  are 
cut  back. 

Mr  President.  I  find  a  further  Incon- 
sistency in  the  fact  that  there  is  Ijefore 
the  Congre.ss  legislation  to  extend  and 
push  forward  with  the  .same  program 
On  April  25  and  26  tht  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  F'oreign  Commerce 
held  hearings  on  the  Mental  Retardation 
Facilities  bill,  which  includes  $30  million 
in  authorization  for  fl.<;cal  year  1968  At 
that  time  Dr.  Harold  Visotsky  stated  that 
his  organization,  the  National  .A.ssocia- 
tion  of  State  Mental  Health  Program 
Directors,  last  year  conducted  a  survey 
of  the  number  of  applicants  waiting  for 
adml.sslon  to  public  residential  facilities. 

They  found  the.se  facts' 

In  the  49  States  responding  there  was 
a  combined  waiting  list  of  31.509  persons. 

In  most  States  people  stay  on  the  list 
about  2  years  t)efore  they  can  gain  ad- 
mission. 

In  some  States  the  wait  is  as  long  as  5 
or  6  years 

There  are  two  to  three  times  the  num- 
ber of  mentally  retarded  In  need  of  help 
as  those  on  the  waltlrtc  Ilsta.  The  need 


was  clearly  stated  when  Dr.  Visotsky, 
who  directs  the  Illinois  Mental  Health 
Department,  said,  and  I  want  to  empha- 
size this : 

The  waiting  lists  are  at  30.000  Instead 
of  90,000  s'.mply  because  60.000  families  know 

the  futility  of  .ipplying  for  help. 

The  President  said : 

We  Ahii;  continue  our  Increasing  attack 
on  this  problem. 

Let  us  uphold  the  President.  Let  us 
see  to  it  that  the  shame  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned asylum  is  wiped  out  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  that  hope  is  given  to  parents 
and  families,  that  we  do  not  make  the 
mentally  retarded — who  are  certainly 
among  the  "least  of  these"  in  our  soci- 
ety— bear  the  burden  of  the  cost  of  Viet- 
nam. 

Dr  Visotsky  submitted  a  table,  which 
I  shall  not  ask  to  have  inserted,  but  which 
has  some  interesting  details  from  the 
survey.  Similar  examples  could  be  given 
from  other  States,  but  I  cite  only  these: 

Florida  at  the  time  of  the  survey  had 
a  waiting  li.st  of  1.456  as  compared  with 
a  c.ipacity  of  4.000.  Of  those  waiting.  45 
were  listed  as  "critical  emergency"  and 
292  as  "active  urgent." 

My  own  State  of  Indiana  had  a  waiting 
list  of  1.478  as  against  a  capacity  of  3.850. 
Some  cases  have  been  on  the  waiting  list 
as  long  as  5  years.  But  we  are  vigorously 
attacking  the  problem,  and  about  this  I 
will  be  more  specific  .shortly. 

Tenne.ssee  has  a  capacity  of  2.100— 
and  a  waiting  list  of  2.000.  including  an 
estimated  700  "critical"  cases. 

In  Louisiana  two-thirds  as  many  are 
on  the  waiting  list  as  in  the  mental  re- 
tardation facilities— 1.480  waiting,  ca- 
pacity 2.100 

We  do  not  have  time  here  to  review  the 
entire  program  State  by  State.  But  let 
me  therefore  present  Indiana  as  a  single 
case  study  of  the  way  in  which  the  pro- 
gram is  about  to  be  aflected  gravely  by 
the  lark  of  funding  to  full  authorization. 

Under  the  law.  each  State  designates 
an  agency  to  administer  the  program, 
submits  a  plan  for  the  use  of  funds  and 
receives  and  allotment  from  the  appro- 
priated funds  The  agency — department 
of  public  health,  department  of  mental 
health,  or  whatever  it  may  be — makes 
the  initial  decision  on  all  applications  for 
Federal  aid  Says  a  statement  In  the  ma- 
terial I  have  received  from  the  Depart- 
ment : 

More  Importantly.  State  agencies  do  not 
encourage  the  formal  submission  of  applica- 
tions which  do  not  have  a  fair  certainty  of 
approval  and  allocation  of  Federal  funds. 

Under  the  program  In  fiscal  1966  and 
fiscal  1967.  Indiana  has  had  approved 
and  funded  centers  at  Lafayette.  Rich- 
mond, and  South  Bend,  which  will  serve 
an  additional  282  patients  beyond  the 
192  reached  by  the  existing  facilities  in 
those  places.  In  addition,  centers  have 
been  approved  for  federal  funds  through 
fl.scal  year  1967  at  Logansport  and  Gary, 
with  a  total  to  date  of  $1,065,583  raised 
by  State  and  local  people,  divided  equally, 
in  order  to  match  the  like  Federal  share. 

But  as  I  have  said.  It  takes  time  for 
new  programs  to  pick  up  the  resources 
and  the  development  of  plans  for  the 
future.  Under  the  cutback  of  funds  from 
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the  $30  million  authorized  to  the  $15 
million  now  in  the  bill,  the  total  Indiana 
share  for  1968  will  be  less  than  $350,000, 
whereas  if  my  amendment  to  retain  the 
authorized  sums  is  passed,  the  amount 
will  still  be  only  some  $720,000.  Yet, 
there  are  right  now  five  applications  to- 
taling over  $4  million  in  the  ofiQce  of 
the  State  Commissioner  of  Mental 
Health.  Requests  for  1968  approved  by 
the  State,  and  for  wliich  State  and  local 
matching  funds  are  available,  Include 
mental  retardation  centers  in  my  home 
town  of  Evansville.  in  Indianapolis,  in 
Bloomington.  in  Logansport  and  Elk- 
hart. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Mrs. 
Donna  Mikels  Shea  of  the  Community 
Service  Council  of  Metropolitan  Indian- 
apolis, setting  forth  what  she  calls  the 
developing  "crisis  situation"  in  our 
Indiana  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoMMUNrrY    Service    Council    of 
METROPOLrrAN  Indianapolis, 

Inc., 
Indianapolis.   Ind.,  July   17,  1967. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke, 
Senate  Office  Building,  ■ 

Washington,  D.C.  ' 

Dear  Senator  Hartke:  A  crisis  situation 
U  developing  In  Indiana,  unless  stepw  are 
taken  to  correct  it,  In  connection  with  the 
development  of  comprehensive  community 
mental  health  services. 

The  Community  Service  Council  of  Met- 
ropolitan Indianapolis.  Inc..  which  con- 
ducted the  research  study  on  mental  illness 
and  retiirdatlon  facilities  and  needs  for 
Central  Indiana  and  which  is  staffing  the 
citizen  effort  to  Implement  this  study,  Is  at- 
tempting to  elicit  your  Interest  and  support 
In  this  vital  area.  . 

The  facts  are  these:  I 

P.L.  88-164  authorized  the  construction  of 
facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded  over  a 
four-year  period  for  the  the  sums  of  $10  mil- 
lion. $12.5  million,  $15  million  and  $30  million 
for  the  fiscal  years  1965,  1966.  1967  and  1968. 
Fiscal  year  1968.  which  began  this  last  July 
1.  was  to  give  Indiana  $719,278  as  compared 
to  last  years  $345,337.  The  efforts  over  the 
»tate  In  connection  with  the  comprehensive 
program  for  the  retarded  were  based  upon 
the  full  authorized  amount  being  approp- 
riated by  the  present  Congress.  We  now  find 
that  the  budget  before  the  Congress  Is  a 
"hold  the  line"  budget  for  this  program  and 
we  will  end  up  with  only  $345,337. 

Tliere  are  five  applications  totaling  over 
»4  million  In  the  office  of  the  State  Com- 
missioner of  Mental  Health  at  this  time,  and 
several  more  would  come  In  if  they  were 
given  the  "go  ahead."  State  and  local  funds 
are  available  to  underwrite  fifty  per  cent  of 
these  costs.  The  applications  were  submitted 
with  the  understanding  that  the  remainder 
would  be  provided  through  matching  federal 
funds.  Indiana  will  suffer  drastically  if  we 
do  not  get  the  additional  money.  The  $30 
minion  as  originally  authorized  is,  in  our 
opinion,  necessary  and  Is  a  small  price  to 
pay  to  meet  this  great  need. 

We  believe  that  it  would  be  beneficial  for 
you  to  hear  from  the  "grass  roots"  on  the 
true  need  for  the  additional  money.  Is  it 
possible  that  your  calendar  includes  a  time 
for  you  to  be  in  Indiana  in  the  next  several 
weeks?  We  would  be  glad  to  make  the  ar- 
rangements which  would  afford  you  an  op- 
portunity to  evaluate  personally  the  tremen- 
dous   public    understanding    and    lupport 


which  has  been  developed  for  providing  a 
future  for  these  citizens.  Without  this  sup- 
port, they  will  have  little  to  look  forward 
to  in  the  way  of  services  to  meet  their  needs. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Donna  Mikels  Shea, 

Public  Relations  Director. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
Indiana  is  not  alone,  but  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  Indiana  has  taken  this  pro- 
gram very,  very  seriously.  The  State  has 
been  divided  into  planning  regions  and 
surveys  have  been  can-led  out.  In  the 
central  region,  in  which  Indianapolis 
falls,  the  study  shows  that  89  percent  of 
the  retarded  are  not  receiving  any  kind 
of  care.  The  State  and  the  communities 
back  the  programs  with  remarkable  ef- 
fort and  zeal.  For  one  example,  the 
Marlon  County,  Ind.,  Council  has  voted 
to  commit  $375,000  in  property  tax  money 
to  match  State  and  Federal  funds  for 
construction  of  a  $1,500,000  center  for 
the  retarded. 

One  more  evidence  of  the  seriousness 
with  which  the  program  is  being  devel- 
oped— whose  corollary  is  the  seriousness 
with  which  the  plarmers  are  afflicted  by 
curtailment.  In  Indiana  we  have  gone 
at  the  raising  of  the  matching  fimds  by 
special  dedicated  taxes  legislation. 

This  year,  following  the  previous  pro- 
vision of  matching  funds  by  the  State 
through  a  cigarette  tax  Increase,  the  In- 
diana Legislature  passed  a  bill  providing 
a  special  dedicated  cigarette  tax.  From  it, 
one-twelfth  of  the  Income  from  the  tax 
is  earmarked,  to  provide  more  than  $3 
million  per  year,  from  1967  through  1969. 
After  1969,  that  rises  to  one-sixth  of  the 
tax  take  on  the  3-cent-per-package  tax, 
or  $6.6  million  per  year  for  both  con- 
struction and  operation  of  mental  re- 
tardation facilities  and  mental  health 
centers. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  there  are  a  great 
many  programs  which  are  suffering  from 
less  funds  than  they  had  anticipated, 
from  less  funds  than  they  deserve.  But 
to  me,  speaking  for  the  helpless  retarded 
persons  of  Indiana  and  the  Nation  in 
this  appeal  today,  there  is  no  cause  which 
more  deserves  Uie  expansion  by  a  mere 
$15  million  than  does  tnis  program  for 
which  I  ask  full  funding — a  $15  million 
sum  which  will  run  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
incidentally,  for  less  than  4  hours.  We 
need  this  change,  and  I  trust  my  col- 
leagues will  give  It  full  support. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  discussion  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  amendment  be  modi- 
fied to  provide  for  a  $10  million  Increase 
rather  than  $15  million,  which  would 
mean  that  the  $15  million  would  be  in- 
creased to  $25  million.  The  modified 
amendment  would  then  read  as  follows: 


On  pace  30.  line  8.  strlie  out  "$51,234,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$61,234,000". 

On  page  30.  line  8,  strike  out  "$15,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$25,000,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  have  discussed  the  matter 
with  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee.  If  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  will  modify  his  amendment 
to  that  effect,  we  will  take  it  to  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  talked  with  my 
predecessor  in  this  office,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  and 
we  will  join  with  Senator  Hn,L  in  taking 
it  to  conference. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  Senators.  I 
believe  this  is  a  worthwhile  step  forward. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
Senator  modifying  his  amendment,  but 
how  much  would  that  still  be  adding  to 
the  bill? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Ten  million  dollars. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  bUl 
is  already  $3.4  billion  over  what  was  ap- 
propriated to  the  same  agency  last  year. 
All  this  talk  about  the  bill  being  only 
$393  million 

Mr.  HILL.  Fourteen  million  dollars  un- 
der the  budget  estimates. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am  go- 
ing to  discuss  this  budget  figure.  While 
it  is  only  $393,270,000  over  the  total  ap- 
propriation of  last  year,  that  figure  in- 
cluded the  $3  billion  supplemental  ap- 
propriations as  well. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  for  fiscal  1967 
under  H.R.  14745,  which  was  acted  uixin 
on  September  22,  1966,  there  was  ap- 
propriated $10,473,309,500,  which  is  $3 
billion  less  than  that  which  Is  being  ap- 
propriated in  the  corresponding  bill  now 
before  the  Senate. 

In  1965.  for  fiscal  1966,  $8,859,970,100 
was  appropriated  for  this  same  agency, 
including  all  supplemental  appropria- 
tion, which  means  that  in  the  2  years 
we  have  Increased  expenditures  by  S4.6 
billion — $3  billion  of  which  was  in  the 
past  12  months. 

The  committee  report  includes  in  its 
computation  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation, but  there  will  also  be  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  later  this  year, 
which,  of  course,  will  add  to  this  year's 
appropriation.  Let  there  be  no  confu- 
sion about  what  we  are  doing. 

Senators  have  the  budget  estimates  of 
this  year  as  submitted  to  the  Congress 
for  these  agencies  for  the  same  pro- 
grams. The  fiscal  1968  budget  estimate 
Is  about  $3.5  billion  more  than  a  year 
ago.  The  Senator  from  Alabama  pointed 
out  that  the  committee  is  $14  million 
under  those  estimates.  However,  that 
still  leaves  close  to  $3.5  billion  more  than 
there  was  appropriated  a  year  ago  for 
this  same  agency. 

Certainly  many  of  these  programs  are 
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meritorious,  but  let  u.s  remember  that 
there  will  be  a  request  for  a  tax  Increase 
before  u^  shortly  to  cope  with  a  $20-25 
billion  deficit 

Mr.  President.  I  ha%e  no  objection  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  modifying  his 
amendment  if  he  sees  fit,  but  I  want  a 
roUcall  vote  on  the  amendment 
Mr.  PASTORE  Ask  for  it. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Let  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  modify  his 
amendment  flist 

Mr.  PASTORE    He  has  done  so. 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of     Delaware.    Mr. 
President,    has    the    amendment    been 
modifled?  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  been  modified. 

Mr.  WILLLAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  situation,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  requested  the  yeas  and 
nays;   is  that  correct.^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
Mr.  HARTKE   On  the  modification  of 
the  amendment:  on  the  reduction  of  $5 
million  from  the  origmal  amendment:' 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It 

Mr.  HOLLAND  What  have  the  yeas 
and  nays  been  ordered  upon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  request  for  a  mo- 
ment? 

Mr.  HARTKE  Mr.  President.  I 
thought  my  amendment  was  adopted 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By  unan- 
imous consent,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  HartkeI  modifled  his  amend- 
ment to  provide  for  a  $10  million  instead 
of  a  $15  million  increase,  and  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  yeas  and  nays  were 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President.  I 
thought  the  Senator  from  Delaware  had 
asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  On  the 
amendment,  as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator has  asked  for  them,  but  they  were 
not  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  requested.  There  is 
a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, are  not  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Indiana,  as  modified? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  As  agreed  to  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HILL.  Not  the  chalrmsui  of  the 
committee,  but  the  two  ranking  minority 
members. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
amd  nays  have  been  ordered. 


Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  have  the  floor? 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    At    the 
prfi.ent  time  no  one  has  the  floor. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  I  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  heard  a  statement  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  !Mr.  Williams).  I 
wi.'^h  to  a.sk  him  certain  que.'tions  on 
what  he  said 

Is  It  a  fact  that  the  1966  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  services  contemplated 
in  the  measure  before  us  amounted  to 
$8,859,970,000? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct;  that  was  the  amount  for 
the  fiscal  year  1966.  Including  the  supple- 
mental appropriation. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  I  am  sorry  I  could  not 
hear  the  Senator.  Was  the  amount  $8,- 
859,970.000' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  What  was  the  appro- 
priation for  1967':' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The  ap- 
propriation for  the  1967  fiscal  year, 
which  was  enacted  ur.der  H  R.  1475  on 
September  22  last  ye.ir.  was  a  total  of 
$10,473.309  500.  or  S3  binion  less  than 
the  bill  that  is  now  before  us.  Last  year 
there  were  around  $3  25  billion  added  in 
the  supplemental  appropriation,  but  we 
always  get  supplemental  appropriations 
and  there  will  be  another  In  January. 
We  know  that. 

Senators  must  compare  the  bill  which 
Is  now  before  us.  which  provides  $13,409 
billion,  with  $10,473  billion  which  was 
appropriated  last  year  for  the  same 
agencies  and  proerams  This  represents 
an  increase,  if  this  is  accepted  as  It  Is,  of 
$3  billion 

I  agree  that  one  could  take  any  of 
these  programs  and  show  that  they  are 
meritorious  The  suggestion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  HartkeI  Is  cer- 
tainly an  appealing  argument. 

But  how  appealing  will  a  reque.st 
for  a  tax  increase  be  next  week.  Let  us 
remember  as  we  vote  for  these  Increases 
that  the  Senate  is  actually  voting  for 
tax  increases  later.  Those  who  are  voting 
for  this  $3  billion  Increase  now.  are 
forcing  the  tax  Increase  tomorrow. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President.  Is  It  not 
a  fact  that  the  appropriations  bill  reg- 
ularly brought  before  the  Senate  in  1966 
provided  for  approximately  $8,860,000.- 
000  and  that  the  appropriation  bill  now 
before  us  on  this  date  provides  for  $13 
billion  or.  In  other  words.  $4.7  billion 
more  or  50  percent  more  than  we  pro- 
vided 2  years  ago? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct  The  amendment  pending 
would  Increase  the  amount  by  another 
$10  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  present  bill  Is  50 
percent  more  than  we  provided  2  years 
ago  and  yet.  the  argument  Is  made  in  the 
Senate  that  the  Congress  is  not  perform- 
ing Its  duty;  that  the  taxpayers  are  not 
spending  enough;  and  that  we  have  to 


Increase   the   amount   of   augmentation 
by  more  than  50  percent. 

Mr.  "WILLAAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  When  the  taxpayers  are 
faced  with  this  year's  $25  billion  deficit 
and  the  tax  increase  which  is  forced  on 
them  as  a  result  of  this  spending,  they 
will  think  they  have  done  enough. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
HiLLl  indicated  that  the  ranking  minor- 
ity members,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Javits]  and  I.  agreed  to  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

What  happened  in  connection  with  the 
acceptance  was  that  we  would  accept  It 
and  take  it  to  conference.  I  agreed  with 
my  colleagues  that  that  was  all  right. 
However,  taking  an  amendment  to  con- 
ference under  those  circumstances  and 
taking  an  amendment  to  conference  after 
a  rollcall  vote  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
are  two  different  breeds  of  cats. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  I  do  not  by 
that  agreement  indicate  that  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  the  amendment.  I  shall  be 
compelled  to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  very  appealing  cause,  one  of  the  many 
appealing  causes  in  the  bill.  This  Item 
was  considered  by  the  full  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

We  decided  that,  having  In  mind  the 
tremendous  Increase,  the  $15  million 
added  to  the  amount  of  carryover  would 
be  an  ample  amount  to  carry  the  pro- 
gram. We  find  this  situation  now:  We 
find  a  request  fo-  an  appropriation  for 
this  appealing  objective  of  $25  million, 
with  a  $10  million  carryover,  making  a 
total  of  $35  million,  when  the  total  au- 
thorization Is  only  $30  million. 

I  do  not  feel  that  I  could  vote  for  this 
very  sizable  Increase,  particularly  when 
It  carries  a  total  amount  available  larger 
than  the  full  authorization. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  want  to  make  the 
situation  clear.  I  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote 
on  an  amendment  to  Increase  the  appro- 
priation by  $15  million  to  the  full  amount 
authorized.  In  consultation  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  ranking 
members,  I  agreed  to  withdraw  a  rollcall 
vote  and  agreed  to  reduce  the  amount  by 
$5  million,  to  a  $10  million  figure.  I  did 
not  then  ask  for  a  rollcall.  I  asked  that 
the  rollcall  be  withdrawn.  If  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  insists  on  a  rollcall,  I  am 
prepared  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment, 
as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  HartkeI. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll.  

Mr.  BARTLETT  (after  having  voted  In 
the  negative  1 .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
■nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
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Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield],  are  ab- 
sent on  oflBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryiand  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Mc- 
GeeI.  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Metcalf  1,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Smathzrs],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
BayhI,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Young]  would  each  vote 
■yea." 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
B.WERl ,  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel],  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  is  detained  on  oflicial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller]  would  vote 
■nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  49, 
nays  33.  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Bible 

Brooke 

Burdlrk 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Fannin 

Fulbrl-ht 

Gore 

Hnirls 

Hart 


.\nott 

Bennett 
Boi^i^s 
Byrd,  Va. 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dominlc'.c 

Eaatl.iud 

EUeiider 

E.vlu 

Fo.ng 


Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

F.v.h 

B'-ewster 

Dirksen 

So  Mr.  Hartke's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  send  to  the  desk  a  motion,  which 
I  ask  to  have  stated. 


(No.  200  Leg.] 

YEAS— 49 

Hartke 

Mosa 

Hatfield 

Muskie 

HiU 

Nelson 

Tro-iye 

PiiFtore 

.Jackson 

Percy 

Jiivit."; 

"routy 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Proxmlre 

K-.i:iedy.  N.Y. 

Randolph 

Lons,  Mo. 

Riblcoff 

I.oiii.;,  La. 

Soarkman 

Masjnuson 

Steniiis 

\t  C'overn 

S'"mln(jton 

Mclntyre 

Tydiiigs 

Motidale 

V.'illlamE.  N.J. 

Moiironey 

Young,  N.  Dale 

Mor.toya 

Morse 

NATS— 33 

1 

Orlffln 

M;.:-.dt 

Han.sen 

Murphy 

Hlrkenlooper 

Pearson 

Holland 

Rus.sell 

HoU'.'it'S 

e-cott 

Hruska 

Smith 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Spong 

Jordar,,  Idaho 

T.ilmadge 

Lausche 

Thurmond 

McClellan 

To-A-er 

Morton 

W-illlams,  Del. 

NOT  VOTING— 

18 

Gnientng 

Metcalf 

Havden 

Miller 

Kuchel 

Pell 

Mmsficld 

Smathers 

McCarthy 

Yarborough 

McGee 

Young, 

Ohio 

The  PRESIDING  OFIPICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  motion. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams] 
moves  to  recommit  H.R.  10196  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with  in- 
structions to  cut  5  percent  from  the  ap- 
propriations as  contained  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  wnAIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  shall  delay  the  Senate  for 
only  a  few  minutes.  Once  again  I  point 
out  that  the  bill  which  is  before  us  is 
exactly  $2,946,525,500  more  than  was  ap- 
propriated for  the  same  agencies  1 
year  ago.  The  increase  is  about  $4.6  bil- 
lion more  than  wsis  appropriated  for  the 
same  agencies  2  years  ago. 

We  cannot  afford  to  continue  these 
increases  in  the  light  of  the  pending  $25 
billion  deficit.  TTils  is  the  reason  we  are 
confronted  with  the  $20-blllion  to  $25- 
bliilon  deficit  and  the  prospect  of  a  sub- 
stantial tax  increase  in  the  next  few 
months.  We  must  curtail  some  of  these 
expenditures,  and  there  is  only  one  place 
to  start,  and  that  is,  on  the  appropria- 
tions. 

I  do  not  think  there  Is  an  agency  of 
Government  that  cannot  eliminate  5  per- 
cent from  its  appropriation  without  cur- 
tailing essential  services. 

President  Johnson,  as  recently  as  Sep- 
tember 25  last  year,  issued  an  executive 
order  freezing  the  number  of  employees 
at  the  July  1,  1966,  figure.  Since  that 
executive  order  went  into  effect  208,000 
additional  employees  have  been  added. 
That  alone  is  costing  us  $1.4  billion  extra 
to  meet  t,he  payroll  as  compared  to  what 
it  would  have  cost  if  the  administration 
had  lived  up  to  its  own  executive  order. 

Then,  going  back  further  to  December 
1965,  President  Johnson  on  that  date 
promised  to  reduce  Federal  employees 
during  the  remainder  of  the  1966  fiscal 
year  by  25,000.  Instead  of  reducing  them 
he  added  another  190,000  In  those  7 
months. 

When  we  consider  these  extra  400,000 
employees  that  have  been  added  to  the 
public  payroll  in  the  last  18  months  over 
the  amounts  that  President  Johnson  said 
he  needed  on  two  occasions,  we  And  the 
extra  and  unnecessary  cost  of  these  ad- 
ditional employees  in  all  the  agencies  is 
about  S2.8  billion  a  year. 

Certainly  we  can  reduce  by  5  per- 
cent this  appropriation,  which  has  al- 
ready been  increased  by  $3  billion  over 
last  year's  appropriation.  This  would  re- 
duce the  $13.4  billion  appropriation  bill 
by  about  $675  million. 

If  this  amendment  cutting  the  appro- 
priation to  a  realistic  level  is  adopted  I 
shall  vote  for  the  bill.  But  I  will  not  vote 
for  a  bill  providing  a  30-percent  increase 
over  last  year's  appropriation.  Congress 
should  not  forget  that  there  is  a  war  in 
Vietnam,  and  we  just  cannot  afford  these 
ever-expanding  expenditures. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
motion. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  know  the 
Senate  is  anxious  to  vote.  I  only  want 
to  say  that  there  are  126  items  in  this 
bill.  The  committee  had  testimony  on 
each  and  every  one  of  them.  We  sat 
there  hour  aftei  hour,  day  after  day, 
hearing  testimony  on  all  126  items. 


To  me  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  say  we 
are  going  to  slash  the  appropriation  by 
5  percent,  no  matter  where  it  might  be, 
whether  in  the  field  of  education,  health, 
or  labor.  It  might  affect  the  mentally  ill 
or  mentally  retarded  or  the  education 
of  children. 

It  would  be  a  foolish  thing  for  the 
Senate  to  do  after  the  committee  had 
given  careful  consideration  to  all  these 
items. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  vote  the  motion 
down. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  testify  to  the  tremendous  care  which 
has  been  taken  by  the  subcommittee  and 
the  whole  committee,  which  are  ex- 
perienced economizers,  I  think,  with  re- 
spect to  this  bill,  together  with  other 
members  of  the  committee  who  had  var- 
ious aspects  of  the  bill  that  they  helped 
preserve,  more  help  in  the  way  of  mon- 
ey, in  view  of  the  situation  in  the  cotm- 
try. 

I  was  deeply  disappointed  by  many 
of  the  things  which  were  done,  but  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  has  held 
together  the  bUl  within  the  confines  of 
the  budget,  and  yet  tried  to  do  every- 
thing that  could  be  done  within  those 
confines  to  help  solve  the  very  difBcult 
problems  which  this  bill  proposes  to 
meet — and  this  bill,  I  remind  my  fellow 
Senators,  is  directly,  more  than  any  other 
appropriation  bill,  zeroed  in  at  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  country  today. 

Second,  without  wishing  in  any  way 
to  disparage  the  efforts  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams! — and  I 
often  vote  with  him;  he  Is  certainly  one 
of  our  very  constructive  Senators,  and 
helps  to  expose  many  WTong  things  and 
to  lead  us  toward  many  decisions  which 
are  wi.se  for  the  country — I  should  like 
to  point  out  that,  in  all  fairness,  he  has 
not  given  us  the  total  bill.  The  fact  is 
that  ue  appropriated,  with  supplemen- 
tals,  not  very  much  less  last  year  than 
we  are  appropriating  in  this  bill:  and, 
what  is  even  more  Important,  the  sup- 
plem.entals  are  yet  to  come  before  us; 
if  we  think  we  arc  being  too  heavily 
taxed,  or  think  we  should  strike  down 
what  the  supplemental  contains  because 
we  are  doing  enough  already,  we  are 
over  21,  and  will  do  it. 

This  is  the  greatest  deliberative  body 
in  the  world.  I  doubt  very  much  that  It 
is  in  a  mood  to  make  meat  ax  cuts  on  a 
bill  of  this  character,  rather  than  scalpel 
cuts.  If  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
cut  A,  B,  or  C,  for  which  a  case  can  be 
made,  I  am  sure  he  has  an  excellent 
chance  of  having  the  Senate  go  along 
with  him. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that 
this  country  is  not  standing  still.  The 
population  increases  something  like  2  or 
3  percent  a  year.  The  gross  national 
product  increases  in  excess  of  that — 
something  like  7  or  8  percent  a  year.  I 
have  just  had  brought  to  me  the  gross 
national  product  figures.  For  1966,  on  an 
annual  basis,  the  gross  national  product 
increased  8  percent.  For  1967,  it  in- 
creased between  6  and  7  percent.  The  tax 
take  increases,  and  the  needs  of  the 
country  increase.  We  are  grown  men,  and 
we  have  to  recognize  It. 
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So  the  Idea  of  coming  In  here  and 
suddenly  saying,  "I  do  not  know  where 
to  cut,  so  slash  it  across  the  board," 
I  do  not  think  It  is  fair  to  us  or  to  the 
country.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago.  while 
I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  views 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  I  believe 
In  thl»  Instance  we  would  be  unwise  to 
act  In  this  fashion— after  a  committee 
heavily  weighted  with  people  who  have 
a  very  sharp  eye  to  economy  has  re- 
ported the  bin  unanimously— by  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  I  join  with  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  In  expressing  the  hope 
that  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  has  stated,  we  are 
under  the  overall  budget.  Very  few  bills 
which  come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
are  under  the  overall  budget. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  made  it  an  article  of  faith  to 
be  under  the  overall  budget. 

Mr.  HILL.  That  Is  right.  Moreover. 
the  time  to  have  acted  was  when  the  bills 
came  in  authorizing  these  many  expendi- 
tures. That  was  the  time  to  cut,  rather 
than  attempt  to  make  a  meat  ax  cut 
now,  right  down  through  the  list  of  126 
Items. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  join  with  the  Senator  in 
hoping  the  Senate  will  reject  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  I  shall  only  take  a  moment 

I  fully  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama that  the  proper  way  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  cut  an  appropriation  bill 
Is  to  be  specific  on  the  various  Items  pro- 
posed to  be  cut  I  wish  that  were  po.ssi- 
ble,  but  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  Is  a  $13.5  billion  appropriation  bill 
which  the  committee  has  been  studying 
for  7  months  but  which  was  not  avail- 
able to  us  until  11  o'clock  this  morning 
There  are  3.000  pages  of  hearings.  Those 
hearings  and  the  $13  5  billion  bill  were 
not  printed  and  available  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  until  this  morning. 
I  did  receive  a  committee  print  last  night. 
but  Members  of  the  Senate  did  not  have 
the  actual  bill  until  today. 

The  normal  procedure  is  to  let  these 
appropriation  bills  he  over  3  days. 
They  should  be  held  over  at  least  1 
day  for  study,  but  we  are  told  that  this 
one  must  be  rushed  through  today  What 
Is  the  great  emergency  that  we  should 
pass  a  $13.5  billion  appropriation  bill 
before  Senators  ever  have  a  chance  to 
read  It? 

It  Is  Impossible  in  a  few  hours'  lime  to 
be  specific  in  proposing  cuts  This  l.s  the 
only  method  by  which  we  can  approach 
the  problem — to  send  the  bill  back  to  the 
committee,  instructing  it  to  make  the 
cuts  where  it  thinks  best. 

There  is  precedent  for  .such  a  proce- 
dure. The  Senate  has  dine  this  many 
times  before  Fuitheimorc.  I  certainly 
would  not  call  an  acro.ss-thp-board  cut 
a  ridiculous  .suggestion.  I  have  entirely 
too  much  respect  for  the  man  in  the 
White  House,  whi  has  just  made  a  simi- 
lar suggestion  We  are  bcinsj  told  that 
he  has  asked  the  executive  agencies  to 
report  to  him  how  thev  can  make  a  10 
percent  across-the-board  cut  in  domestic 


spending.  Certainly  the  Senator  Is  not 
going  to  call  President  Johnson  ridicu- 
lous for  having  made  such  a  suggestion. 

Mr.  Pies;dent.  if  Congress  feels  cuts 
can  be  made  let  us  vote-  for  it.  If  not  let 
us  vote  accordingly.  Let  us  not  pass  the 
buck  to  the  White  House.  I  am  ready  to 
vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  asoistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  i  after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative  > .  On  thLs  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  M.ANSFiELDi.  If  he  were  present,  he 
would  vote  "nay  ';  if  I  were  at  liberty  to 
vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore  with- 
draw my  vote 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  TMr.  BayhI,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr.  Mansfield] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  !  Mr.  Brewster  1 ,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  l  Mr.  Grueninc  1 ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  McGeeI,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  MetcalfI, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  I.sland  IMr. 
Pell  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Florida  ( Mr. 
SmathersI,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborgugh],  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  1.  Mr.  Young  I  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
IMr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka [Mr.  Grueninc],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  ^Mr.  Hayden].  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  tMr.  Young)  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
fMr.  LauscheI  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  IMr.  Mansfield'.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  would  vote  yea."  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  '  Mr.  Baker  1 , 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHELl.  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller     are  necessarily  absent 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen  I   13  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  fro-n  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller]  us  paired  with  th*^  Senator 
from  California  ^Mr.  KurHELl.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  f'-om  Iowa 
would  vote  "\ea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "nay" 

The  re.sult  was  announced — yeas  19. 
nays  64.  as  follows: 


Fannin 

Fop.tc 

FuJbrlKht 

Gore 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

HUl 

Holland 

Ir.ouye 

Jiickgon 

Javlts 
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Bennett 

Hlrkerlooper 

Proxmlre 

Carl.'^ori 

Ho!:!'  k's 

TTiurmor.d 

Oirtls 

Hrriska 

Tower 

Doml-.l^k 

Jor<-L^n,  N  C. 

Williams.  Del 

Frvln 

Morfon 

You  \e.  N.  Dak 

OrlfBii 

Mirphy 

Hansen 

Percy 

NATS— «4 

AlKen 

Burdlck 

Clark 

AUott 

Bvrd.  Va 

Cooper 

Bartlett 

B\rd    W    Va 

Cotton 

Bible 

C.\nrion 

Dodd 

Roi  -^ 

^fl^f. 

^KifU'id 

Brooke 

Ctourch 

BUender 

Lorig,  Mo. 

Long.  La. 

Magnuson 

IdcC.-ithy 

McClelUn 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Moiitoya 

N!orse 

Moss 

Mundt 


Pearson 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Russell 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmad^e 

Tydlngs 

Williams,  N  J, 


Jordan.  Idaho  Muskle 
Kennedy,  Mass.  Nelson 
Kennedy,  N  Y.    Pastore 

NOT  VOTING— 17 

Anderson  Hayden  Miller 

Baker  Kuchel  Pell 

Bayh  Lausche  Smathers 

Brewster  Mansfield  Yarborough 

Dlrkscn  MtGee  Young.  Ohio 

Gnieplng  Metcalt 

So  the  motion  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware  to  recommit  the  bill  was  re- 
jected 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  briefly  to 
me? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  Is  my  understanding  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
two  amendments.  These  two  amendments 
can  be  disposed  of  quickly.  And  if  the 
bill  can  be  quickly  advanced  to  third 
reading,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  :cnci  an  amondmcnr  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read,  as 
follows: 

On  page  39  beginning  on  line  1  strike  cut 
all  down  to  and  liirlurtlr.g  line  17.  as  follows: 

"PARTICIPATICN    S.^LFS    AUTHOEIZATION 

•The  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion, as  trustee,  is  hereby  authorized  to  Issue 
beneficial  interei-t^  or  pc-rticipatlons  in  such 
loan  assets  uf  the  Health  Profession.^  Educa- 
tk>ii  Fund  and  the  Nurse  Training  Fund  as 
may  be  placed  In  trust  with  such  association 
In  accordp.nce  with  section  302ic)  of  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  char- 
ter act.  a-s  ameiided  In  an  aggregate  principal 
amount  of  not  to  exceed  S15.000.000:  Pro- 
'.iilrd.  That  thus  authorization  shall  remain 
available  until  June  30.  196a. 

"PAYMENT     OF     SALES     INSUFFICIENCIES 

'■For  the  payment  of  such  Insufficiencies 
as  may  be  required  by  the  trustee  on  account 
of  outstanding  l>e;iertclal  lntere:-ts  or  partic- 
ipations In  assets  of  the  Public  He.ilth  Serv- 
ice In  Health  Pr wfesslons  Education  Fund 
asset.',  or  Nurse  Training  Fund  assets,  author- 
ized by  this  act  to  be  Lsued  pursuant  to  said 
section  :302(ci.  $250,000.  ■ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  my  amendment  would  strike 
from  the  bill  the  authority  to  sell  an 
additional  $15  million  in  participation 
certificates  and  along  with  it  the  author- 
ity for  financing  the  transaction. 

If  this  were  done  it  would  be  in  line 
with  the  position  that  I  had  taken  here- 
tofore; namely,  that  back-door  financing 
is  wrong. 

i  understand  that  the  chairman  of  the 
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committee  is  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment.  If  so  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  amendment  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  and  we  are  willing  to 
take  the  amendment  to  conference. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
talked  also  with  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. He  is  putting  us  to  our  proof  to 
determine  if  there  is  adequate  proof  as 
to  the  hard,  substantive  reasons  why  it 
is  desirable  to  do  this.  The  matter  can 
be  debated  and  resolved  in  conference. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  concurred 
with  my  chairman  that  we  take  the 
amendment  to  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment which  deals  with  the  same  prin- 
ciple and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  21  beginning  on  line  3  strike  all 
down  to  and  Including  line  20.  as  follows: 

"PARTICIPATION   SALES  AUTHORIZATIONS 

"The  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion, as  trustee.  Is  hereby  authorized  to  Issue 
beneficial  Interests  or  participations  in  such 
assets  from  loans  m.ide  by  the  Commlfisloner 
of  Education  for  construction  of  academic 
facilities  as  may  be  placed  in  trust  with  such 
Association  In  accordance  with  section  302(c) 
of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation Charter  Act,  as  amended,  in  an  ag- 
gregate principal  amount  not  to  exceed 
JIOO.OOO.OOO  In  addition  to  amounts  hereto- 
fore authorized:  Provided.  That  the  forego- 
ing authorization  shall  remain  available 
until   June   30,    1969. 

"PAYMENT    OF    PARTICIPATION    SALES 
I.NSUFFICIENCIES 

"For  the  payment  of  such  InEufflclencles  as 
may  be  required  by  the  trustee  on  account  of 
outstanding  beneficial  Interests  or  participa- 
tions in  assets  of  the  Office  of  Education  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  to  be  issued  pursuant  to 
section  302(c)  of  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  Charter  Act,  as  amended, 
t925,0OO." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  pending  amendment 
would  strike  from  the  bill  the  authority 
to  sell  $100  million  worth  of  participa- 
tion certificates.  The  same  argument 
prevails  in  this  case.  This  is  back-door 
financing  and  should  not  be  approved. 

I  understand  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  is  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  con- 
ferred with  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York,  and  we  are 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment  and 
take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
same  basis  that  I  stated  before,  I  concur 
with  my  chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  cmend- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Delawr.re. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Ifi  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 


be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  28,  In  line  11,  delete  the  figure 
"«29,692,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$32,692,000". 

Mr.  HHiL.  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment would  not  take  us  over  the  overall 
budget.  The  amount  would  still  be  within 
the  overall  budget. 

It  would  provide  $1  million  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  coronary  care  units  in 
small  hospitals. 

It  would  provide  $1  million  for  a  com- 
prehensive program  on  high  blood  pres- 
sure control. 

It  would  provide  $1  million  for  vital 
community  stroke  detection  and  treat- 
ment programs. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  have  conferred  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senate  is  agree- 
able, it  is  an  amendment  which  we  will 
take  to  conference  with  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
third  reading,  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
couple  of  questions  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  if  there  are  no  other  amend- 
ments. 

Senators  will  note  that  section  907, 
which  appears  at  page  59  and  is  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Hobson  amendment, 
deals  with  a  denial  of  payments,  assist- 
ance, or  services  with  respect  to  any  indi- 
vidual convicted,  and  so  forth,  in  a  Fed- 
eral court  of  inciting,  promoting,  or  car- 
rying on  a  riot. 

First.  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  it 
is  understood  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, if  agreed  to,  will  be  effective  only 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  act — to 
wit,  the  Appropriation  Act. 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Secondly,  again,  the 
words  "with  respect  to"  give  rise  to  a 
possible  implication  that  it  cculd  af- 
fect any  generic  program — for  example, 
a  hospital  or  another  Institution — where 
that  particular  individual  may  be  seek- 
ing more  of  the  benefit  of  this  act  and 
may,  by  some  happenstance,  receive  it. 
It  is  understood,  therefore,  that  the 
amendment  applies  only  to  that  individ- 
ual and  to  any  service,  payment,  or  as- 
sistance to  that  Individual? 

Mr.  HTTJi.  To  that  particular  individ- 
ual. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  does  not  contami- 
nate any  institution  or  hospital? 

Mr.  HILL.  It  does  not.  It  applies  only 
to  the  convicted  individual. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Finally,  Is  it  understood — 
because  otherwise  there  would  be  grave 
doubt  as  to  Its  constitutionality — that  it 
does  not  Include  social  security,  medi- 
care, or  any  other  trust  fund  situation? 

Mr.  HILL.  It  does  not. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  WllUams  amendment  to  reduce  this 
appropriation  was  defeated,  I  am  imable 
to  support  the  bill. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee added  $272,347,000  to  the  bill  over 
and  above  that  provided  in  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  reduce  Fed- 
eral spending  in  all  possible  programs. 
The  deficit  for  the  present  fiscal  year, 
fiscal  year  1968,  is  variously  projected  to 
be  from  between  $15  to  $30  billion.  The 
President  recently  indicated  at  a  press 
conference  that  his  previously  recom- 
mended 6-percent  surcharge  would  be 
reevaluated  in  terms  of  our  financial 
situation.  This  can  only  mean  that  the 
President  will  probably  recommend  a 
tax  increase  somewhat  in  excess  of  this 
in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  t=me  I  served  as  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  a  series  of  con- 
structive changes  were  made  in  our  pub- 
lic welfare  programs.  We  moved  from 
what  before  that  time  had  been  essen- 
tially a  program  of  providing  mainte- 
nance to  meet  daily  necessities  to  a  more 
broadly  conceived  program  of  provision 
of  constructive  and  rehabilitative  serv- 
ices which  would  enable  individuals  to 
achieve  a  greater  degree  of  self-care  and 
if  possible,  self-support. 

At  the  same  time  we  strengthened  the 
admini.'trative  procedures  used  in  the 
administration  of  the  public  welfare 
programs  with  the  aim  of  assuruig  that 
only  eligible  needy  people  received  as- 
sistance, and  that  they  received  it  in 
accordance  with  their  actual  needs.  As  a 
part  of  this  process  we  strengthened 
procedures  for  dealing  with  cases  of 
recipient  fraud,  and  we  instituted  an 
internal  control  mechanism  which  pro- 
vided for  repetitive  independent  checks 
on  a  statistical  sampling  basis  of  eli- 
gibility determination,  and  related  ques- 
tions. 

Although  these  measures  were  quite 
important,  we  needed  new  authority  to 
provide  additional  stimulus  for  the  con- 
structive social  services  which  would 
move  recipients  off  of  the  welfare  rolls 
to  self-support  whenever  that  was  fea- 
sible. 

The  Pubhc  Welfare  Amendments  of 
1962.  which  were  formulated  during  my 
period  in  oflBce.  gave  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  tools  to  redirect  the  pro- 
gram along  these  constructive  lines. 
This  is  now  being  done.  It  was  my  desire 
that  the  public  assistance  programs  be 
good  programs,  available  to  those  who 
are  truly  in  need  and  bringing  oppor- 
ttmities  for  independence  to  those  who 
can  in  any  way  be  helped.  I  believe,  for 
example,  that  every  State  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  must  include  aid  to 
needy  children  whose  parents  are  mi- 
employed. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, in  reporting  out  the  Labor-HEW 
and  related  agencies  appropriation 
bill,  included  a  paragraph  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  respect  to  the  eligi- 
bility of  assistance  recipients.  The  re- 
port suggests  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  in  its 
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giildellnes  to  States,  require  that  in  the 
detenninatlon  of  eligibility  for  public 
assistance,  thorough  checks  be  made,  in- 
cluding inspection  of  the  premises  with 
the  permission  of  the  client.  The  para- 
graph in  the  current  report  Is  almost 
Identical  to  the  language  included  m 
last  year's  report  This  means  that  the 
State  must  do  what  is  necessary  in  all 
cases  to  assure  that  persons  receiving 
assistance  are  eliiiible  but  does  not  re- 
quire any  basic  changes  in  current  pro- 
cedures. 

Increasingly,  experience  has  shown 
that  eligibility  can  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  information  furnished  through 
the  client,  and  inspection  of  the  prem- 
ises is  not  needed  in  every  case  of  a 
needy  aged  person,  blind  or  dLsabled 
person,  or  dependent  child.  Many  meth- 
ods of  obtaining  needed  information 
now  being  used,  including  such  means 
as  the  use  of  simple  declaration  forms. 
hold  the  promi.se  of  substantially  re- 
leasing the  time  of  caseworkers  so  that 
more  emphasis  can  be  placed  on  the 
provision  of  constructive  and  rehabili- 
tative services. 

Where  the  need  for  a  home  visit  is 
indicated  in  the  determination  of  initial 
or  continuing  eligibility  this  should  be 
done.  Since  the  permission  of  the  client 
is  required,  visits  would  not  be  made 
during  unu.sual  hours,  such  as  late  at 
night,  because  it  would  b?  difRcuU  to 
conclude  that  a  public  assistance  appli- 
cant or  recipient  could  give  valid  per- 
mission under  all  such  circumstances. 

Whatever  procedures  are  used,  there 
is  no  question  that  there  must  be  thor- 
ough checks  to  assure  that  only  eligible 
persons  receive  a.s.-^i.stancf  In  any  ra  e 
where  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  eligibility 
or  the  slightest  indication  of  fraud. 
prompt  and  effective  followup  should 
be  taken 

The  language  contemplates  that  wel- 
fare departments  will  continue  to  re- 
quire appro:iri.ate  verification  with  re- 
spect to  item.s  about  which  there  might 
be  reasonable  doubt. 

During  this  present  session  of  Con- 
gress we  have  been  presented  with  new 
opportunit  i-.s  t  >  make  further  improve- 
ments in  the  public  welfare  programs 
Recently  I  inttoducfd.  and  Co'iijre.ss  en- 
acted, a  1-year  extension  of  the  pro- 
grams incorporat'rj  in  the  1962  Public 
Welfare  .Anundm'nts  which  otherwise 
would  have  expired  on  June  30.  '967  We 
will  soon  be  offered  an  opportunity  to 
review  the.se  pro^'rams  ar.d  propose  fur- 
ther strengthening  and  improvement  as 
a  part  of  our  con.sidp'ation  of  the  ad- 
ministration s  1967  Social  Security  Act 
Amendments  We  must  obviously  take  a 
new  hard  and  constrictive  look  to  insure 
that  our  programs  are  effectively  geared 
to  aid  our  least  fortunate  citizen.s 

Every  effort  mu.st  be  made  t  ■  adjust 
our  programs  to  meet  new  and  changing 
needs  We  must  insist  on  high  standards 
of  efHclency  of  admlnist ration  and  as- 
sure that  each  dollar  spent  goes  to  meet 
most  urgent  needs.  No  wa.ste  or  ineffi- 
ciency can  be  tolerated  in  meeting  the 
urgent  and  pressing  needs  of  the  tK>or  of 
our  Nation 

Mr.  HARTKE  Mr  President,  the  ap- 
propriations bill  which  Is  l)efore  us  is 
something  to  be  concerned  about.  In  the 


provisions  for  education  I  do  not  see  the 
needed  acceleration  in  new  ideas  or  in 
support  for  old  ideas  which  have  been 
good. 

When  we  look  at  two  ma.ior  concerns 
of  our  society,  we  .see  the  tremendous 
needs  for  acceleration  of  our  educa- 
tional programs.  In  domestic  and  foreign 
affairs  we  are  in  almost  desperate  need 
of  increased  education  To  call  for  more 
rational  behavior  means  to  call  for  bet- 
ter information  and  broader  knowledge 
In  domestic  affairs  we  are  in  desperate 
need  of  increasing  knowledge  to  ap- 
preciate what  IS  good,  and  increasing 
ability  to  overcome  what  is  bad.  In  our 
society.  F'or  many— both  the  rioters  and 
the  indifferent — ther^  is  a  lack  of  such 
knowledge  and  ability.  The  prime  hope 
of  a  democracy  is  to  get  at  this  lack  by 
accelerating  our  educational  programs.  I 
say  programs  becau.se  there  must  be  dif- 
ferent approaches  to  the  many  different 
situations 

Let  me  point  to  some  examples  which 
concern  me  Higher  educational  ac- 
tivities is  decreased  bv  $15  million  from 
the  budeet  estimate.  518  4  million  below 
the  1967  amount.  Work-study  programs 
and  student  loans,  both  so  nece.s.-ary 
right  now.  are  iu.st  two  items  in  this 
category  which  need  maximum  support 
Adult  basic  education  is  caught  in  a 
squeeze  because  of  the  percentage  lim.ita- 
tion  on  community  services.  This  is  un- 
fortunate, because  wp  certainly  need  ac- 
celeration in  this  area  to  bn-ak  through 
.some  old  and  harder.ed  problems 

I  am  unhappv  to  see  that  the  Teachers 
Corps  was  decreased  from  the  request 
of  $3.3  million  to  $18  1  million  With  the 
turmoil  and  chaos  of  our  inner-city  situa- 
tion, we  need  to  support  the  Teachers 
Corps  as  our  frontline  forces  in  these 
troubled  areas.  The  events  of  the  past 
weeks  will  make  the  teacher  supply 
situation  very  critical  in  many  cities. 
The  Teachers  Corps  may  be  our  best 
hope  for  communication  as  well  as  edu- 
cation. 

In  foreign  affairs  we  are  certainly  in 
need  of  accelerating  our  education.  The 
mantle  of  world  leadership  fits  so  un- 
comfortably b<  cause  we  just  do  not  know 
enough  about  the  world.  About  one-half 
of  our  colleges  and  universities  do  not 
even  offer  courses  about  the  nonwestern 
world  Many  have  very  minimal  offerings 
for  a  very  small  number  of  students. 

Our  world  leadership  role  calls  for  a 
citizenry  which  is  better  informed  about 
the  world  and  its  diverse  cultures.  The 
foreign  policy  of  a  democratic  govern- 
ment must  be  .supported  by  an  Informed 
public  .\merica  and  Western  Europe  are 
not  our  only  concerns;  international  re- 
lations now  mean  so  much  more  than 
before.  As  our  foreign  policy  has  become 
more  complex,  our  educational  base 
needs  to  be  broadened. 

In  addition  to  the  public  need  for  in- 
creased knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  world,  there  is  the  need  for  more 
profes,'=ional  people  to  adequately  staff 
our  governmental  posts.  By  professional 
I  mean  jx-ople  who  know  the  country 
where  they  work  and  its  relation-ship  to 
the  world  situation. 

Our  colleges  are  aware  of  the  changing 
needs    They  need  support  to  get  at  the 


difficult  work  of  revising  their  curricu- 
lums.  They  need  support  in  the  difficult 
ta.sk  of  finding  adequate  .staff  for  the  new 
courses.  Almost  two-thirds  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  were  involved  in  the 
planning  and  development  of  the  Inter- 
national Education  Act  of  1966.  The  44 
task  force  projects  and  the  15  regional 
conferences  found  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities demon.strating  their  concern. 

This  brings  me  to  the  very  minimal 
support  given  to  implementation  of  the 
International  Education  Act.  Again.st  the 
request  for  $20.8  million  to  make  this  act 
productive  we  have  an  amount  of  S600.- 

000  Half  of  this.  S300.000,  is  to  carry  on 
in  a  decelerated  way  the  foreign  lan- 
guage grant  and  fellowship  programs 
which  were  transferred  to  the  Interna- 
tional Education  Act.  This  leaves  only 
S300.000  for  the  new  hopes  in  the  new 
International  Education  Act. 

The  act  was  important  in  1966.  when 
we  passed  it  by  voice  vote  in  the  Senate. 
It  is  even  more  important  today.  In  spue 
of  our  budgetary  problems  this  year.  I 
look  forward  to  the  acceleration  of  this 
crucially  important  educational  program. 

1  equate  the  future  of  ou;  effectiveness 
as  a  world  leader  with  our  ability  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  tiie  Interna- 
tional Education  Act. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  difficulty 
we  are  in  this  year  as  we  addre-ss  our- 
selves to  the  appropriations.  We  cannot 
sustain  the  Vietnam  drain  from  our 
resources  of  S25  to  $35  billion  and  .sus- 
tain the  broad  base  of  our  domestic 
progress.  It  is  right  now — when  we  con- 
sider the  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year — that  we  get  a  clear  picture  of  the 
costs  of  Vietnam  to  our  societv. 

It  has  been  .said  that  we  can  afford 
"guns  and  butter";  it  has  been  said  that 
we  cannot  afford  both  together.  I  believe 
that  It  IS  a  question  of  priorities.  I  believe 
that  we  are  in  need  of  reevaluating  and 
rearranging  our  priorities.  I  believe  that 
the  highest  priorities  of  this  Congress 
must  be  the  health,  safety,  and  progress 
of  the  American  peoi)le.  We  cannot — we 
dare  not — let  this  priority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  be  veiled,  compromised,  or 
abrogated.  Vietnam,  when  put  in  the 
most  favorable  rhetoric,  does  not  promi-se 
achievements  which  warrant  inter- 
ference with  the  health,  safety,  and 
progress  of  the  .'\merican  people. 

Mr  PERCY  M'-.  President.  I  ri.-^e  to 
.speak  on  behalf  of  the  International  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966.  which  would  strength- 
en American  educational  resources  for 
international  studies  and  research.  Edu- 
cating: the  Am?rican  peop!''  in  the  role  of 
their  own  country  and  others  in  interna- 
tional relations  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance There  is  no  field  in  which  we 
need  trained  per.sonnel  more.  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  could  not  have  seen  fit 
to  appropriate  enoutrh  money  to  enable 
the  International  Education  Act  to  start 
its  work.  However.  I  am  glad  that  they 
have  kept  the  idea  alive  through  the 
funding  of  a  commi.s.slon  to  pursue  the 
idea  in  depth,  and  trust  that  the  com- 
ml-ssion  will  make  a  valuable  contribution 
for  the  Congress  to  act  upon. 

If  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
to  make  intelligent  decisions  on  the  role 
their  country  is  to  play  In  the  world 
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arena,  the  highest  priority  should  be 
given  to  such  efforts  as  the  International 
Education  Act.  There  Is  no  field  of  en- 
deavor where  our  lack  of  understanding 
is  greater,  our  need  for  skilled  personnel 
and  research  more  urgent,  and  the  stakes 
more  final;  for  at  stake  is  the  survival  of 
our  coimtry,  the  free  world,  and  mankind 
itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tyd- 
iNcs  in  the  chain.  The  bill  is  open  to 
further  amendment.  If  there  be  no  fur- 
ther amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
vote  against  the  bill  because  it  provides 
for  the  expenditure  of  $4.3  billion  more 
than  was  spent  2  years  ago.  It  provides 
for  the  expenditure  of  $2.7  billion  more 
than  was  spent  last  year.  I  carmot  rec- 
oncile these  increases  in  expenditures 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  no  new  taxes  be  imposed  uopn 
the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BENNETT  (after  having  voted  In 
the  negative! .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Montana 
tMr.  Mansfield].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  per- 
mitted to  vote  I  would  vote  "nay."'  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  IMr.  Anderson],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Hayden],  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr.  Mansfield] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGek],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell],  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough],  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
!Mr.  Young]   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell], 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
borough], and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
tMr.  Bennett]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr,  Mansfield].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah 


would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  HICKENIjOOPER.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Baker],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KucHEL]  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  is  detained  on  official  business,  and 
if  present  and  voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucHELl  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  80, 
nays  4,  as  follows: 


which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


[No.  202  Leg. 

YEAS— «0 

Aiken 

Hansen 

Mor.se 

Allott 

Harris 

Morton 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Moss 

Bible 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Boggs 

Hatfield 

Murphy 

Brooke 

Hickenlooper 

Muskle 

Burdlck 

Hill 

Nelson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Holland 

Pastore 

Byrd,  V?.  Va. 

Hollings 

Pearson 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Percy 

Carlson 

Inouye 

Prouty 

Case 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Javlts 

Randolph 

Clark 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Riblcoff 

Cooper 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Russell 

Cotton 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Scott 

Curtis 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Sma»hers 

Dodd 

Long,  Mo. 

Smith 

Domlnlck 

Long,  La. 

Sparkman 

Eastland 

Magnuson 

Spong 

Ellender 

McCarthy 

Stennls 

Ervln 

McClellan 

Symington 

Fannin 

McQovern 

Talmadge 

Fong 

Mclntyre 

T\dlngs 

Pulbrlght 

Mondale 

V.'illiams.  N.J, 

Gore 

Monroney 

Yoa.ifa',  N.Dak 

GriflBn 

Montoya 
NAYS— 4 

Lausche 

Tower 

Williams,  Del. 

Thurmond 

NOT  VOTING- 

-16 

Anderson 

Oruenlng 

Miller 

Baker 

Hayden 

Pell 

Bayh 

Kuchel 

Yarborough 

Bennett 

Mansfield 

Young,  Ohio 

Brewster 

McGee 

Dlrksen 

Metcalf 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  10196)  was  passed. 

Mr.  HTf.T.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  wsis  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OfiBcer  appointed  Mr.  Hill,  Mr. 
Russell,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Stennis, 
Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Javits,  and  Mr.  Cotton  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  3195)  for 
the  relief  of  Ell  Eleonora  Bianchl,  in 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  3195)  for  the  relief  of 
Eli  Eleonora  Bianchl,  was  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock  a.m., 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PROXMIRE  AND  SENATOR 
RANDOLPH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal  on  tomorrow,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire]  be  recognized  for  25 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  ProxmireI,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph],  who  wishes  to  engage 
In  a  colloquy  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  be 
allowed  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  we  have  permission 
for  committees  to  meet  while  these 
speeches  are  taking  place? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  certain  that 
the  usual  rule  will  apply,  that  during 
these  speeches  and  the  morning  hour 
which  will  follow,  all  committees  will  be 
authorized  to  meet,  under  the  rules. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  acting  majority 
leader,  about  the  program  for  tomorrow 
and  the  rest  of  the  week. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  in  response  to  the  query  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship, before  the  Senate  adjourns  today, 
to  lay  before  the  Senate,  as  the  pending 
business  for  tomorrow.  Calendar  395, 
S.  1004.  the  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  central  Arizona  project. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senate 
will  convene  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning.  There  are  unanimous-consent 
agreements  permitting  various  Senators 
to  speak  after  the  approval  of  the  Jour- 
nal, after  which  the  Senate  will  pro- 
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ceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 
S.  1004. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  the  acting  majority 
leader  able  to  tell  us  the  schedule  for  the 
remainder  of  the  week? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  As  far  as 
I  am  informed,  S.  1004.  the  Arizona  proj- 
ect bill,  may — and  I  stress  the  word 
may — wind  up  the  business  for  the  week. 
I  am  not  sure,  but  at  this  moment  that  Ls 
the  only  matter  the  leadership  knows 
about. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


8TOKELY  CARMICHAEL  SHOULD  BE 
APPREHENDED  UPON  HIS  RETURN 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM 
CUBA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  President, 
Stokely  Carmichael.  one  of  this  coun- 
try's chief  black  power  advocates  and 
leaders,  Ls  in  Cuba  calling  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  American  Government  by 
force.  He  should  and  must  be  brought 
to  the  bar  of  Justice  the  moment  he  re- 
turns to  this  country,  if  he  returns  at  all. 

Several  months  ago  Life  maigazlne 
published  an  article  on  Carmichael 
which  pictured  him  not  as  a  revolu- 
tionary and  Insurrectionist,  but  as  a 
gentle  man  deeply  concerned  with  the 
needs  of  the  downtrodden.  I  wrote  Life's 
editor  a  letter  which  was  published  by 
the  magazine,  and  I  have  made  state- 
ments here  In  the  Senate  to  bring  atten- 
tion to  Carmlchael's  Communist  ties. 
This  man  and  others  who  have  Infil- 
trated the  civil  rights  movement  are 
revolutionaries,  pure  and  simple 

Mr.  President,  after  the  front-page 
article  in  today's  Washington  Post,  it 
would  seem  Impossible  to  me  for  anyone 
to  doubt  further  that  Carmichael  is  fol- 
lowing the  Communist  line  by  advocat- 
ing the  destruction  of  every  fabric  of 
our  Government  He  Is  proposing  steps 
which  set  race  against  race  and  urg1n« 
guerrilla  warfare  in  our  cities,  looking 
toward  the  overthrow  of  government  by 
law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article,  which  is  headlined  "Carmichael 
Lauds  Cuban  Communism  "  and  is  writ- 
ten by  John  M  Goshko  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  foreign  service,  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

CaKMICHMIL   LaCOS   CX'BAN    COMMCNISM 

I  By  John  M   OoBhIco) 

Havana,  .\ugust  1  Stokely  Carmichael. 
th©  American  Negro  militant  most  cloaeJy 
Identified  with  the  Black  Power  movement 
today  showered  abuse  on  the  United  States 
and  praised  communism  as  it  is  practiced 
here  in  Fidel  Castms  Cuba 

Carmichael  avoided  responding  directly  to 
queetions  as  to  whether  he  considers  him- 
•elf  a  Communist  Asked  whether  Black 
Power  can  be  equated  to  communism,  he 
answered 

■'Communism  can  be  many  things-  Rus- 
sian, Csech.  Yugoslavia.  Cuban  The  system 
we  Uke  best  is  the  Cuban  " 

Of    the    US     Communist    Party,    he    said 
"There  are  no  proletarians  in  the  US    Onm- 
munlst  Party    It  is  the  party  of  the  rich  " 

Hla  comments  at  a  marathon  four-hour 
press  conference  were  the  principal  side  at- 
traction   at    today's    session    of    the    I-Atin 


American    Solidarity    Organization    meeting. 

In  terms  of  delegate  ,ind  press  interest,  tht-y 
almost  overshadowed  the  conference's  work- 
ing sessions  themselves. 

Carmichael  Is  here  iis  a  guest  of  the  Cuban 
government,  and  conference  n^enibers  yes- 
terday elected  him  an  lionorary  delegate  by 
acci.^m.itifin. 

At  Carmichael  s  Insistence,  rtll  represent.i- 
tives  of  U  S  news  media  were  barred  from 
his  press  conference  today  However,  what 
he  said  was  learned  later  from  tape  record- 
ings and  notes  by  Lutm  and  European  news- 
men who  attended  the  conference 

In  his  comments,  the  25-year-old  former 
head  of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  expressed  his  satisfaction  at 
the  wave  of  rioting  and  racial  unrest  sweep- 
ing US  cities  Among  his  random  remarltfl 
were  these 

"Forty  per  cent  of  the  troops  in  Vietnam 
are  Negro,  and  some  good  may  come  of  It 
because  when  they  come  back  they  will  be 
trained  to  kill  In  the  .street.s 

Green  Berets,  now  in  Latin  America 
protecting  military  governments,  may  have 
to  go  back  to  the  US.  to  protect  their 
mothers,  fathers  and  families 

I  He  was  quoted  by  Havana  radio  as  saying 
.American  Negroes  "will  have  enough  arms  of 
all  kinds  to  continue  the  fight  for  their  llt>er- 
atlon."  the  Associated  Press  reported  A  later 
broadcast  quoted  him.  "We  have  to  fight  In 
the  United  States  In  order  to  change  the 
structure    of    that   capitalist   society." | 

guerrilla  warf  ire  Is  the  best  training 
for  fighting  in  the  cities  because  they  i  the 
whites)  will  not  dare  bomb  tnelr  own  cities  " 
The  .American  Negro's  battle,  he  said,  must 
be  fought  on  two  fronts  "The  fight  against 
racism  and  the  fight  against  capitalism.  Rac- 
ism is  a  result  of  capitalism." 

I  Carmichael  envisaged  the  possible  assas- 
sination of  President  Johnson  and  British 
Prime  Minister  Wilson  as  acts  of  vengeance 
for  the  murder  of  .Negro  leaders,  Communist 
sources  said,  according  to  Reuters 

I  Carmichael  also  Included  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  and  Defense  Secretary  Rob- 
ert S  .McNamara  as  poeslble  targets  of  assas- 
sins at  his  press  conference 

I  The  Communist  sources  also  said  Car- 
michael. asked  whether  he  himself  might  be 
assass:;iate<i.  replied  that  the  US  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  had  an  international  !1- 
certse  to  kill  ] 

Carmichael  said  his  three  greatest  iieroes 
were  assassinated  black  nationalist  leader 
.Malcolm  X.  guerrilla  warfare  expert  Ernesto 
(Che)  Guevara  and  Chinese  Communist 
leader  Mao  Tse-tung  He  charged  that  Mal- 
colm X  was  killed  by  CI.\-pald  Cuban  refu- 
gees and  said  he  believes  Che  Guevara's 
slogan,  'You  must  teach  them  to  hate  so 
you  can  turn  them  into  an  effective  fighting 
machine   " 

Other  random  Carmichael  comments  in- 
cluded these 

On  reports  that  the  State  Department 
might  lift  his  passport  for  traveling  to  Cuba 
without  US.  Government  perml.sslon  "Since 
I  was  lb  years  old  I've  not  asked  anyone's 
permission  to  go  anywhere  at  any  lime  for 
any  reason.  So  I  say  to  hell  with  the  State 
Department." 

On  Negro  Intellectuals  "There  are  none  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned  because  they  only  write 
aix)ut  what  they  do  not  know  and  feel  What 
I  consider  an  intellectual  is  someone  like 
Fidel  Castro  To  him  there  is  no  art  and  there 
Is  no  politics  In  it." 

On  integration  "There  can  be  no  integra- 
tion until  people  are  the  same  Tlierefore  in- 
tegration does  not  exist  in  the  United  States." 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President,  the 
statements  attributed  to  Carmichael  in 
this  article  are  surprising  to  me  in  that 
he  has  shown  his  hand  publicly  so  early 
in  the  black  power  movement  here  in 
America.  That  he  is  an  insurrectionist 


can  be  understood  by  anyone  who  can 
read  the  printed  word.  He  lists  top  Com- 
munists as  his  idols,  he  talks  about  the 
likelihood  of  the  assassination  of  the 
President  and  other  national  leaders,  he 
envisions  the  recall  of  American  troops 
from  abroad  to  protect  their  families 
here  in  this  country  and  talks  of  the 
need  of  additional  arms  in  the  hands  of 
Negroes  to  continue  the  battle  for  lib- 
eration. He  is  calling  for  continued  guer- 
rilla warfare  in  our  cities  and  suggesting 
that  Negro  soldiers  returning  from  Viet- 
nam be  enlisted  in  such  warfare. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
mu.st  understand — before  it  is  too  late— 
that  the  leadership  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  has  ptussed  into  the  hands  of 
the  black  po'wer  advocates,  and  that  this 
Nation  this  moment  is  experiencing  an 
open  rebellion.  And  let  us  not  think  for 
one  moment  that  these  black  power 
leaders  would  not  be  in  the  White  House, 
here  in  Congress,  in  control  of  our  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  cities,  and  armies  if 
they  had  the  firepower  to  accomplish  it. 

An  equally  grave  danger  to  this  coun- 
try lies  more  in  the  social  and  political 
changes  that  a  ret)ellion  of  this  type  may 
engender.  The  riots  which  are  ravaging 
our  cities  are  being  handled  by  the  Gov- 
ernment In  such  a  way  as  to  weaken  the 
fabric  of  our  Nation  which  our  fore- 
fathers so  arduously  constructed.  The 
effect  to  date  of  such  outbursts  has  been 
to  push  this  Nation  more  rapidly  toward 
socialism,  toward  the  day  when  all  citi- 
zens are  dependent  upon  the  Govern- 
ment for  everything — including  their 
freedom  which  will  then  be  lost. 

It  is  almost  a  Joke  that  Carmichael  Is 
known  in  America  as  the  former  chair- 
man of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordi- 
nating Committee.  Nonviolent  in  what 
respect,  I  ask?  His  successor.  Hubert 
Gerold  Brown,  gave  us  a  taste  of  his  non- 
violence In  Cambridge,  Md.,  last  week. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  ujxjn  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  Chief  Executive  to 
lay  political  considerations  aside  and  see 
that  Carmichael  is  brought  to  justice  If 
he  dares  return  to  this  country;  that,  if 
he  returns,  he  be  charged  with  advo- 
cating the  overthrow  of  the  American 
Government  by  force  and  encouraging 
the  assassination  of  the  President  and 
other  national  authorities.  If  this  vio- 
lence is  not  stopped,  who  is  to  say  what 
member  of  our  Government  or  Member 
of  Congress  will  have  a  weapon  fired  at 
him  at  any  time?  I  further  call  upon  the 
Justice  Department  to  go  Into  the  ruins 
of  our  cities  and  arrest  all  others  who 
are  making  it  known  to  the  public  that 
they  advocate  similar  policies.  It  is  way 
past  time  for  the  Justice  Department  to 
enforce  the  laws  passed  by  the  Congress. 

There  is  absolutely  no  question  that 
men  advocating  such  policies  as  those 
subscribed  to  Carmichael  are  a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  the  security  and  well- 
being  of  this  Nation.  While  it  is  my  opin- 
ion that  sufBclent  laws  are  already  on 
the  books  to  deal  with  such  Insurgents. 
I  would  state  here  and  now  that  If  the 
President  and  Justice  Department  feel 
such  is  not  the  case,  they  should  forth- 
with recommend  to  the  Congress  such 
laws  as  they  deem  necessary. 

Mr.  President.  I  assure  you  that  un- 
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less  firm  leadership  Is  exerted  immedi- 
ately to  save  this  country,  we  will  shortly 
reach  the  point  of  anarchy,  if  we  are  not 
already  there. 


THOUGHTS  PROM  A  DETROIT 
NOTEBOOK 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  24  years  ago 
Detroit  said,  "It  will  never  happen  here 
again."  But  last  week — despite  all  the 
sincerity  and  effort  that  backed  up  that 
vow — it  did  happen  again.  Somehow,  the 
model  city  failed. 

It  Is  a  time  then  for  questions,  for  soul 
searching,  for  determination  to  learn 
the  lesson  available  from  such  noble  ef- 
forts coining  to  such  an  ignoble  end. 
This  is  a  project  not  for  one  city.  It  Is 
a  duty  for  the  Nation. 

Scores  of  persons  much  more  qualified 
than  I  will  be  Immersed  In  the  search 
for  these  answers  for  months  ahead.  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  But  this  time  we  can- 
not duck  "until  we  get  the  report."  This 
time  we  must  recognize  the  emergency 
situation.  This  time  we  must  recognize 
that  many  of  the  answers  will  come  not 
from  statistics  but  from  honesty — and 
commonsense. 

Today,  then,  I  offer  some  of  my  reflec- 
tions as  I  made  my  way  through  the 
devastated  city  in  the  hope  that  mixed 
in  them  may  be  an  idea  which  can  grow 
Into  steps  to  prevent  other  Detroits. 

Were  the  rioters  right?  Of  course  not. 
This  rioting  and  violence  will  destroy  the 
dreams  and  hopes  of  all  of  us;  Negro  and 
white,  rich  and  poor  alike. 

Nothing  can  be  said  In  support  of  this 
senseless  destruction  by  a  mindless  mob. 
But  nothing  that  Is  said  in  condemnation 
will  stop  it. 

What  can  be  done  now  to  stop  this 
domestic  anarchy?  The  harsh  answer 
seems  to  be  that  there  may  be  nothing 
that  can  be  done  to  stop  it  at  once.  It  Is 
possible  that  people  who  have  neglected 
the  whole  assortment  of  social  Ills  for  a 
hundred  years  carmot  wholly  escape  the 
consequences  of  this  failure  and  folly. 
But  we  can,  Eind  must,  take  steps  to 
maintain  law  and  order  and  to  punish 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  law  those  who 
do  criminal  acts. 

We  are  paying  now  for  what  we  did 
not  do  in  the  last  century — and  longer. 
We  should  make  sure  that  our  posterity, 
100  years  from  now,  does  not  pay  for 
what  we  fall  to  do  now. 

Must  we  then  accept  a  growing  disre- 
spect for  law  and  order?  We  must  not, 
can  not,  and  will  not.  Society  owes  that 
to  ever>'  citizen.  Every  citizen  expects  and 
deserves  no  less.  And  this  includes  not 
only  the  citizens  in  the  suburbs,  but  those 
in  the  ghettos — who  had  nothing  to  do 
«1th  the  riot  but  who  lost  their  property 
because  of  it.  Steps  must  be  taken  to  beef 
up  our  riot  control  forces  so  order  can 
be  reestablished  quickly  when  violence 
breaks  out.  Each  citizen  must  be  con- 
fident that  lawbreakers  will  be  punished 
promptly,  quickly,  and  firmly  within  the 
confines  of  the  law. 

There  is  no  issue  before  the  Nation 
more  critical — more  important — or  more 
meritorious. 

Why  did  the  riot  happen?  A  popular 
answer  these  days  la  that  this  was  an 


uprising  of  the  "have-nots"  against  the 
"haves."  That  is  probably  at  least  par- 
tially right.  But,  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
rioters  are  more  than  "have-nots";  they 
are  "left-outs."  They  belong  to  no  world 
but  their  own.  Indeed,  it  is  true  that 
theirs  Is  a  world  void  of  hope,  of  expecta- 
tion, of  satisfaction,  of  stability.  It  is  a 
world  where  the  police  can  arrive  In  5 
minutes,  but  it  may  take  months  to  get 
the  building  code  inspector  in.  It  Is  a 
world  where  the  Inhabitants  feel  every 
rent  day  is  a  looting  day.  It  is  a  world 
where  you  learn  to  distrust  outsiders  be- 
cause someway,  somehow,  they  always 
mean  bad  news  to  you. 

But  mostly  the  rioters  are  those  "left 
out."  Some  progress  has  been  made  in 
developing  cohesiveness  in  our  cities  to- 
day. Gradually,  members  of  the  Negro 
community  have  moved  Into  the  estab- 
lishment— and  have  established  out- 
standing records.  Detroit,  in  particular, 
shows  this  advance.  It  is  the  only  city 
in  this  coimtry  that  sends  two  Negro 
Representatives  to  Congress.  Negroes  sit 
on  our  courts,  the  Detroit  Common  Coun- 
cil, our  State  legislature,  and  all  our 
decisjoiunaklng  bodies.  Saginaw  and 
Flint,  two  other  cities  which  experienced 
civil  disorder  last  week,  have  Negro 
mayors. 

But,  just  by  virtue  of  the  way  the 
establishment  works,  the  people  who 
join  It  do  not  come  from  the  comer  of 
12th  Street  and  Virginia  Park,  the  hard 
core  of  Detroit's  riot.  And  the  residents 
of  the  ghettos,  as  Congressman  John 
CoNYERS,  who  ably  represents  the  Vir- 
ginia Park  district  said,  do  not  identify 
with  him,  or  their  Government,  or  their 
school  boards,  or  their  police  depart- 
ments. 

It  Is  entirely  possible  that  only  when 
interaction  between  all  people  in  a  city 
takes  place  will  we  be  entirely  safe  from 
such  lawless  pleas  for  attention.  We  will 
never  be  unless  most  people  are  involved. 

Could  we  have  seen  it  coming?  This  is 
where  we  must  be  scrupulously  honest. 
It  couldn't  happen  In  Detroit  because 
they  had  been  working  for  24  years  to 
prevent  It.  Urban  renewal  and  the  pov- 
erty program  had  been  employed  in  a 
total  over  the  years  of  about  $250  mil- 
Uon. 

But,  a  recent  survey  in  the  hardest 
hit  riot  area  showed  that  91  percent 
feared  being  robbed  and  93  percent 
wanted  to  move  out.  Only  17  percent  of 
the  residents  owned  their  own  homes, 
compared  to  60  percent  In  the  rest  of  the 
city.  Thirty-three  percent  of  Detroit's 
Negroes  were  at  the  poverty  level  and  15 
percent  of  the  whites.  But  the  Negroes 
were  concentrated— crowded  into  exact- 
ly the  area  that  exploded. 

The  fact  Is  that  some  of  us  did  say  It 
could  happen  in  Detroit,  before  it  hap- 
pened. On  the  Saturday  of  Newark — 2 
weeks  before  Detroit — ^I  made  such  a 
speech  in  Michigan.  But  always  we  had 
hoped  we  had  moved  in  time. 

We  should  have  seen  It  coming.  There 
were  not  only  these  statistics,  but  emi- 
nent men  who  were  warning  us  of  the 
development  of  a  new  and  massive  class 
filled  with  dissatisfaction  and  frustra- 
tion. 

So,  we  could  have  forecast  Detroit.  And 


certainly  we  can  forecast  that  other  citiefe 
stand  in  line  for  such  havoc. 

Were  there  outside  agitators?  So  far 
no  one  has  uncovered  evidence  that  there 
were.  But  this  is  one  area  that  we  must 
have  a  thorough  investigation  by  ex- 
perts— not  witch  hunters.  It  may  be  that 
some  of  the  participants  will  turn  out  to 
be  from  other  than  Detroit. 

But  even  if  we  find  that,  we  must  real- 
ize that  if  these  same  troublemakers  went 
a  few  miles  out  of  Detroit  to,  say,  Grosse 
Pointe  or  Bloomfleld  Hills,  they  could 
have  agitated  and  agitated,  and  there 
would  have  been  no  riot. 

What  is  the  lesson  in  Detroit?  Many. 
But  the  most  important  is  that  we  must 
recognize  the  emergency  that  faces  us  as 
just  that.  And  we  must  understand  that 
many  of  the  solutions  will  cost  money. 
But  riots  cost  money,  too.  About  $500 
million  in  property  was  destroyed  in  De- 
troit. Adding  the  business  losses  the  final 
figure  may  be  fattened  to  $1  billion.  Early 
estimates  only  from  the  State  and 
county — with  city  and  Federal  figures  not 
in — on  costs  of  fighting  the  riot  are  close 
to  $6  million. 

Faced  with  such  bookkeeping  figures 
we  must  ask  ourselves  which  Is  the  bet- 
ter economy — prevention  or  restoration? 
Detroit,  after  Newark,  after  scores  of 
riots,  must  Instill  in  each  of  us  a  deter- 
mination to  fight  this  war  and  to  win  it — 
just  as  we  have  won  every  war  this 
country  has  ever  fought.  The  wlrmlng  of 
this  war  is  critical  to  our  survival  sls  any 
in  our  history — including  the  Civil  War. 
We  must  move  quickly  and  with  a  sense 
of  urgency.  We  must  sharpen  existing 
and  develop  new  solutions  and  be  able  to 
shrug  off  ill-fated  projects  and  initiate 
better  ones — just  as  we  do  with  ill-fated 
space  projects. 

This  means  a  hard  look  at  our  war  on 
poverty — beefing  up  the  best  programs 
and  adapting  the  others  so  they  will  work 
better. 

It  means  we  will  fail — and  more  than 
once.  But  we  will  also  succeed. 

Failure  is  no  crime;  it  means  only 
that  you  are  trying,  and  when  you  try 
and  try,  sometimes  you  succeed.  This 
country  has  a  good  batting  average  on 
domestic  progress.  We  have  every  reason 
to  expect  that — given  the  same  dedica- 
tion we  have  devoted  to  winning  other 
wars,  we  can  win  this  one. 

Private  capital  participating  coopera- 
tively with  public  Is  essential,  just  as  in 
every  other  war.  But.  lest  it  be  claimed, 
It  was  not  recognized,  obvious  though  it 
Is,  imless  it  is  spoken  here — money — 
money  help  alone  is  not  the  answer.  The 
whole  list  of  tested  individual  commit- 
ments are  essential:  personal  and  pri- 
vate discipline,  honest  self-examina- 
tion, willingness  to  become  Involved  in 
community  action — on  and  on.  Absent 
this,  it  will  be  money  largely  wasted,  as 
in  any  war  If  the  hardware  was  in  im- 
disciplined  hands. 

I  think  that  is  the  big  message  Detroit 
has  for  us — one  we  had  better  imder- 
stand  and  act  upon. 

But  there  is  a  last  message,  one  that 
many  of  us  have  been  learning  the  past 
few  years,  which  must  not  now  be  aban- 
doned. Never  has  it  been  more  impor- 
tant that  we  understand  It. 
No  group  must  be  condemned  for  the 
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actions  of  Its  members.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  it  was  an  Individual  who  tossed 
each  fire  bomb  and  another  individual's 
home  was  burned.  It  was  an  individual 
who  squeezed  the  trigger  and  another 
Individual  who  was  injured. 

If  we  forget  that  each  man  must  be 
judged  on  his  own  worth,  then  we  will 
go  from  one  big  disaster  to  still  more 
horrible  disasters.  We  would  see  this 
country  torn  apart,  and  It  would  not  be 
the  doing  of  some  outside  conspiracy. 
It  would  be  from  our  own  failure  to 
practice  the  creed  we  preach. 


RIOTS  IN  OUR  CITIES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr. 
Pre.sident,  on  last  Friday.  July  28.  1967. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  West  Virginia 
Bankers  Association,  which  was  held  at 
the  Greenbrier  in  White  Sulphur 
Springs.  W  Va 

My  remarks  were  on  a  subject  of  vital 
concern  to  me  personally  and.  I  believe, 
to  every  law-abiding  citizen  In  the  Unit- 
ed States — the  recent  rioting  which  has 
taken  place  in  our  cities  and  which  will 
be  recorded  as  one  of  the  most  shak- 
ing and  saddening  events  our  Nation  has 
witnessed  in  Its  entire  191 -year  history. 
The  title  of  my  address  was  "Riots  In 
Our  Cities." 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  include 
the  address  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Riots  in  Oxtr  CirtKS 
(Speech  by  Senator  Robert  C   Btro  for  West 
Virginia  Bankers  Ass.^clatlon.  July  28,  1967) 

David  Lawrence,  editor  of  tJ  S.  News  & 
World  Report,  stated  In  the  August  29,  1966 
Issue  of  that  publication: 

"Historians  some  day  will  write  that  the 
ITnlted  States  in  the  1960s  experienced  an  era 
of  anarchy  unparalleled  In  a  free  country 
governed  originally  by  a  written  Constitution 
and  once  dedicated  to  the  principle  of  law 
and  order," 

The  rioting  which  has  recently  broken  out 
In  Detroit,  Newark.  Cambridge.  Maryland. 
and  dozens  of  other  American  cities  Is  surely 
one  of  the  most  shocking  and  saddening 
events  our  nation  has  witnessed  In  its  entire 
191  year  history.  These  rtot«  constitute 
anarchy — nothing  less  No  other  word  can 
more  precisely  describe  them  We  read  of 
persons  breaking  store  windows — looting  and 
pillaging,  setting  fire  to  homes  and  automo- 
biles, sniping  at  police,  killing  innocent 
passe  rsby. 

We  read  of  policemen  who  are  beaten. 
stomped,  and  shot  to  death  with  their  own 
gun;  we  hear  of  firemen  who  are  attacked 
with  bricks,  stones,  and  bullets  while  at- 
tempting to  do  their  duty.  National  Guards- 
men and  regular  Army  troops  patrol  the 
rubble-strewn,  smoke-fllled  streets.  Entire 
City  blocks  are  gutted,  businesses  wrecked, 
and  the  damage  in  Detroit  alone  Is  already 
estimated  to  be  $500  million 

Our  Nation  Is  undergoing  a  time  of  crisis 
In  Its  cities,  the  likes  of  which  It  has  never 
before  experienced  It  shocks  and  numbs 
every  man  and  woman,  white  or  Negro,  who 
loves  his  country  ar:d  who  wants  to  see  It 
prosper  in  unity  and  in  peace. 

The  scenes  we  read  of  ought  to  give  all  of 
us  pause-  -pause  for  reflection  as  well  as 
pause  for  action 

For  riots  breed  riots,  violence  feeds  vio- 
lence, and  If  this  vicious  chain  Is  not  broken, 
the  result  can  be  a  total  breakdown  of  clvU 


order.  The  horrors  which  have  been  Inflicted 
upon  Detroit,  Newark,  and  other  major 
American  cities  can  spread  to  other  areas 
unless  the  resp<;insible  le.iders  of  our  Nation 
take  firm,  and  immediate  steps 

Rhetoric  is  not  enough.  Nor  is  this  a  time 
f  >r  carping,  partisan  criticism  The  need  Is  for 
prompt  and  resolute  action — action  to  kill 
this  terrible  anarchy  at  Its  roots  before  it 
erupts  agitin  and  again  until  at  last  the 
whole  country  Is  engulfed  In  a  mad  race  war. 
There  is  no  easy  answer  to  the  problem, 
no  single  cause,  no  simple  solution  Bur  of 
one  thins;  wc  can  be  sur--  The  flames  the 
rioters  have  Ignited  must  be  extinguished; 
the  snipers  mu.st  be  cle.ired  from  their 
perchef=:    order   muf^t   be  rvstcred 

It  was  not  by  accident  that  our  Founding 
Fathers  wrote  the  words  "insure  domestic 
tranquillity"  into  the  Preamble  of  our  Con- 
stitution In  fact,  this  Is  listed  .xs  one  of  the 
primary  objectives  to  be  .achieved  by  the 
Constitution  Itself  Internal  f>eace  and  sta- 
bility are  essentl.il  to  the  life  of  any  nation, 
state  or  city  Without  peace  and  stability, 
without  order,  the  descent  Into  the  maelstrom 
of  anarchy  will  be  swift  and  certain 

A  cVy  cannot  long  endure  if  its  food  .sup- 
ply Is  cut  off — If  Its  normal  arteries  of  com- 
merce are  =pvered — If  Its  gas  lines  are  rup- 
tured and  Its  electric  power  shut  off  Chaos 
■.vUl  result- 
Only  firm  action  can  effectively  deal  with 
the  kind  of  violence  that  has  swept  over  our 
dries  This  Is  no  time  to  temporize,  vacillate, 
or  hesitate  As  I  said  In  the  Senate  on  Tues- 
day, these  Insurrections  must  be  put  down 
with  determined  force.  The  hoodlums  and 
rioters  should  be  warned  that  police  and 
Nntlcnal  Guardsmen  will  no  lon.ger  wait  untU 
fired  upon  before  firing  their  own  weapons 
Adult  looters,  caught  In  the  act,  and  brick 
and  bottle  throwers  should  be  shot  on  the 
bpot  Force  must  be  met  quickly  with  greater 
force 

Order  must  be  restored  and  maintained 
The  rule  of  law  must  not  yield  to  the  rule 
of  the  Jungle, 

What  are  the  causes  behind  the  violence 
and  the  rioting?  There  Is  no  single  cau.«p 
There  l.«  no  Justification  Regrettably,  while 
mf>?t  people  in  public  life  are  willing  to  say 
that  riotlns;  must  stop,  moft  of  these  same 
people  usually  go  on  to  refer  to  what  they 
deem  to  be  root  causes,  a.id,  of  course,  in 
doing  =o,  they  ar?,  whether  they  re,ili>-e  it 
or  not,  attempting  to  justify  the  riots  In 
any  event,  the  rioters  are  encouraged  to  be- 
lieve that  their  actions  have  been  Justified 
So  we  hear  the  usiLil  hackneyed  root  rea- 
sons ijlven  Heat,  frustration  police  bru'alltv. 
discrimination,  poverty,  slums,  ghettos.  We 
he.trU  them  after  the  Watts  riot.  We  heard 
them  after  Newark.  They  are  always  the 
same 

It  mav  be  easier  to  say  what  some  of  the 
C.I  uses  a''e  not. 

Some  say  dl-scrlml nation  has  caused  the 
nots. 

But  there  is  the  story  of  a  people  many 
centuries  ago  who  were  discriminated  ag.ilnst. 
For  hundreds  of  years  they  lived  under  the 
lash  of  a  harsh  taskmaster 

When  their  yoke  of  bondage  was  broken, 
they  wandered  for  years  in  the  desert,  home- 
less. And  It  was  In  the  course  of  the.se 
wanderings  that  they  received  those  words 
which  constitute  the  most  famous,  most 
durable,  most  reliable  code  of  law  that  man 
has  ever  known — The  Ten  Commandments 
These  people  were  not  In  the  Promised  Land 
when  they  agreed  to  live  by  the  Command- 
ments, "Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill  and  Thou 
Shalt  Not  Steal  " 

No,  these  people  were  hungering  they  were 
thirsting,  homeless,  and  In  a  strange  land 
Yet.  they  knew  that  If  they  were  to  endure 
as  a  nation  and  as  a  people  It  would  have 
to  he  a  society  under  law 

And  they  are  still  alive  and  vibrant  today 
after  the  sufferings  and  sorrows  of  thousands 


of  years,  because  they  live  under  a  strict  code 
of  law. 

And  Uie  Jews  are  not  alone.  There  have 
been  other-;  No,  it  Is  not  discrimination  that 
breeds  riots  and  disorder.  It  Just  need  not  be 
so.  The  early  Immigrants  Into  this  country 
knew  discrimination.  The  Italians,  the  Leba- 
nese,  the  Poles,  Hungarians,  and  others — 
they  knew  It.  Yet.  these  disadvantaged  im- 
migrants,  many  of  whom  could  not  even 
speak  EnglLsh.  did  not  riot.  They  did  not 
burn  their  cities,  plunder  and  loot  stores  and 
shops,  or  resort  to  anarchy  and  murder. 

No.  discrimination  Is  not  an  excuse.  More- 
over, there  are  more  laws  on  the  statute 
books  today  against  discrimination  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  our  country, 
while  at  the  siune  time  there  Is  more  unrest. 
more  crime  and  more  violence  In  the  streets. 
The  Feder.il  Government  Is  doing  more  to- 
day than  ever  befr.re  to  discourage  and  com- 
bat discrimination. 

As  a  matter  r>f  interest.  In  recent  years, 
Federal  policies  and  congressional  statutes, 
have.  In  actual  practice,  often  favored  Negro 
Jobseekers  and  Negro  jobholders.  Federal 
agencies  go  out  of  their  w.iy  to  employ  and 
promote  Negroes. 

Look  at  Post  Office  Dep.utment.  and  you 
will  see  that  Negroes  have  been  employed  in 
increasing  numbers.  Moreover,  civil  service 
standards  have.  In  some  Instances,  been 
lowered  in  order  to  accommodate  Negro  ap- 
plicants. But  even  in  the  face  of  these  things, 
riots  are  increasing  and  have  become  the 
order  of  the  day 

The  ghettof  are  said  tJ  be  the  root  caiise 
of  the  riots  But  the  early  Immigrant*,  to 
whom  I  hH',e  already  referred,  also  lived  in 
ghettos. 

But  they  did  not  ask  the  government  to 
come  and  tr;K.e  them  out  of  the  ghettos  in 
which  they  lived  Federal  aid  programs  were 
not  lavished  upon  them.  Yet  they  kept  their 
ghettos  clear,  and  their  ghettos  did  not 
be?ome  sUims 

Thev  went  to  -vork  with  a  will  and  they 
lifted  themselves  up  by  their  own  boot- 
straps. If  thev  could  not  find  work,  thet 
peddled  papers,  laces,  fish,  or  fruits  r.r.d  veg- 
et.ibles,  and  saved  their  pennies  for  that  day 
when  they  cculd  open  their  own  shops 

These  Immigrants  did  not  demand  Fed- 
eral hand  )Uts  cr  a  dole,  n^r  did  they  be- 
lieve that  they  had  a  right  to  burn  or  de- 
stroy the  property  of  other  people  or  to  ter- 
rorise entire  cities  with  firebombs  and 
snipers'  bullets. 

And  what  I  have  said  is  Just  as  true  of 
many  of  our  Negro  citizens  who  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  likewise  worthy  of  respect 
They  have  Vfrked  hird  and  saved  a  little 
liere  and  a  little  there,  and  bought  for  thetn- 
si?I\  es  a  heme 

M.inv  of  these  responsible  Negro  citizens 
have  been  the  first  to  suffer  in  Detroit  and 
other  not-torn  cities  Many  of  them  will  be 
the  first  to  go  h angry  M.iny  of  their  homes 
were  the  first  to  be  burned  by  the  raging 
fires. 

Slums  are  blamed  for  the  riots  Yet.  no 
shim  was  ever  deliberuely  planned  to  be  a 
slum  No  slum  whs  ever  deliberately  built. 
Slums  develop  as  a  result  of  the  careless- 
ness uf  tlieir  inhabitants  Slums  are  devel- 
oped by  shimmy  pe<'ple  T'ae  people  can  be 
taken  out  of  the  slums,  but  the  slums  can- 
not  be   Uiken   .Jut   of  some   people 

As  long  as  people  throw  their  trash  inW 
the  hallways  and  tcss  their  garbage  into  the 
yards  and  onto  the  streets  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be  slums  As  long  as  some  peoplf 
Insist  on  ripping  up  the  steps  and  the  ban- 
nisters, tearing  oH  the  wallpaper,  punching 
h.oles  In  t  ae  walls,  kicking  the  panels  out 
of  the  doors,  breaking  the  windows  and  rip- 
ing  loose  the  plumbing,  there  will  be  slums 
And  wherever  they  go,  the  slums  will  fol" 
1  rv  V.'atts  was  not  ,a  sltim  Plaliifielri,  N^' 
Jersey,  with  Its  tree-lined  streets  and  two- 
family  apartments,  was  not  a  slum. 
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The  charge  Is  often  made  th-t  police  bru- 
tality IS  at  the  root  of  the  growing  unrest  In 
our  cities.  One  Is  at  a  loss,  however,  to  under- 
stir.d  how  this  can  be  the  case,  when  the 
vastly  overwhelming  majority  of  such  charges 
have  been  proved  untrue  and  utterly  un- 
founded. Our  Nation  has  come  to  a  sad  state 
of  affairs  when  a  police  officer  cannot  make 
an  arrest  iia  the  proptr  performance  of  his 
duty,  and  in  properly  enforcing  the  laws  of 
the  community,  without  immediately  being 
surrounded  by  a  Jeering,  threatening  mob 
shcuting  "Police  brutality."  It  has  become 
Mrtually  a  pattern  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  fuse  ta  many  of  the  recent  riots  has 
been  ignited  by  an  arrest  properly  executed. 
What  is  going  to  happen  to  law  and  order  if 
the  community  Is  unable,  through  its  prop- 
erly constituted  authorities,  to  enforce  the 
law''  Anarchy  will  result.  Mob  rule  will  pre- 
v.r.l.  Every  man  will  be  a  law  unto  himself. 
And  every  man  will  arm  for  his  own  protec- 
tion and  for  the  protection  of  his  own  family. 

"Society  based  on  the  rule  that  each  one 
IS  a  law  unto  himself  would  soon  be  con- 
fronted with  disorder  .and  anarchy."  (Justice 
Hulan.  U  S.S.C.) 

N3,  police  brutality  Is  not  the  cause  of  the 
uiuest  sweeping  over  the  Nation,  I  do  not 
condtne  police  brutality,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  much  of  :t  can  bo  found  to  exist. 

The  citizen  who  obeys  the  laws  and  who 
conducts  himself  properly  will  need  have  no 
fear  of  police  brutality.  All  tx)  often,  the 
indiv.dual  who  charges  police  brutality  has 
been  guilty,  first,  of  breaking  the  law,  and 
then  of  resisting  the  oCacer  v.ho  made  the 
■irrest.  The  policeman  is  more  often  abused 
and  naistreated  than  is  t!".e  person  who  cries 
■Police  brutality." 

Same  people  say  tlje  riots  result  from  the 
slow  paca  of  integration  and  poor  educa- 
tional facilities.  But  one  does  not  have  to 
have  an  integrated,  Inlfrraclal  education  to 
have  a  good  education.  Otherwise,  it  would 
be  Impossible  to  get  a  good  education  in 
many  European  schools  and  few  Americans, 
relatively  speaking,  would  have  had  a  good 
eiiucation  over  the  years. 

Moreover,  most  people  of  my  age  in  Amer- 
ica Cciia  remember  the  one-room  school,  the 
two-roona  school,  the  school  without  running 
water  and  without  plumbing,  the  school  with 
a  Buinside  stove.  I  am  not  advocating  that 
we  go  back  to  that,  but  more  moneys  are 
being  spent  today,  and  rightly  so,  to  educate 
people  in  the-^e  troubled  areas  than  were 
ever  spent  before. 

Of  course,  not  all  of  the  schools  in  the 
crowded  cities  are  tlie  best — no  one  would 
maintain  that  to  be  the  case — but  they  are 
rapidly  being  replaced  with  new  and  modern 
faciUties,  and  even  the  oldest  and  worst  of 
the  city  schools  today  are  often  better  than 
many  of  those  in  which  most  Americans  my 
age  and  older  acquired  their  education.  Yet, 
poor  school  facilities  were  never  heretofore 
considered  an  excuse  or  Justification  for 
rioting. 

After  all,  it  is  not  the  school  to  much,  per- 
haps, as  it  is  the  student  himself.  We  can 
only  provide  the  opportunity  for  an  educa- 
tion, but  if  the  student  bhows  no  inclination 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  he  will 
not  become  educated.  Education  cannot  be 
administered  as  a  drug  through  a  hypodermic 
needle.  It  cannot  be  absorbed  by  osmosis.  It 
requires  effort.  And  many  people  will  never 
put  forth  the  effort  to  learn,  regardless  oi 
how  modern  the  school  may  be. 

There  are  those  who  blame  the  riots  on, 
poverty.  Yet,  poverty-stricken  white  Amerl-"" 
cans  outnumber  poverty-stricken  Negroes, 
but  white  Americans  have  not  resorted  to 
violence  in  the  streets.  Moreover,  there  are 
tnlUlons  of  poor  Negroes  In  America  today 
who  deplore  the  riots. 

If  poverty  were  an  excuse  for  rioting,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  would  have  been  the  Stokely 
Carmlchael  of  his  day  and  Booker  T.  Wash- 


ington would  have  been  the  Floyd  McKls- 
Blck  or  the  Rap  Brown  of  bla  tlma. 

I  remember  the  depression  of  the  early 
1930's.  Thousands  of  men  and  women  and 
children  in  West  Virginia  were  Inadequately 
clothed,  fed,  and  sheltered,  but  they  did  not 
attempt  to  take  the  law  Into  their  own  hands, 
Negroes  and  white  saw  hunger  in  the  min- 
ing communities,  but  they  did  not  find  in 
this  an  excuse  to  burn  and  loot  and  destroy. 
The  mining  communities  where  I  lived  as  a 
boy,  and  during  my  early  adult  years,  were 
areas  of  grinding  poverty, 

I  have  seen  men  wearing  hemp  sacks 
around  their  feet  In  the  wintertime  because 
they  lacked  shoes,  I  have  seen  Christmases 
come  and  go  without  a  stick  of  candy  in 
many  a  home.  I  have  seen  children  without 
shoes  and  tables  without  food,  I  have  seen 
men  without  Jobs,  and  I  have  seen  rat-in- 
fested houses.  As  to  plumbing  fixtures,  there 
were  none.  Air  conditioning  was  unheard  of. 
Few  people  could  boast  of  owning  a  radio 
or  refrigerator,  and  fewer  still  possessed  an 
automobile. 

Yet,  these  poor  people,  as  a  general  rule, 
kept  their  floors  scrubbed  and  their  steps 
clean.  Here  and  there  they  planted  a  flower 
or  a  piece  of  shrubbery.  Their  few  bits  of 
clothing  were  washed  on  a  scrubboard  in  a 
No.  3  tub.  They  could  not  afford  the  luxury 
of  a  washing  machine.  Yet,  these  people, 
Negro  and  white,  were  law-abiding  citizens 
and  they  taught  their  children  to  obey  the 
law  and  to  respect  governmental  authority. 

People  tried  to  help  one  another  rather 
than  hurt  one  aiacther.  People  sought  to  give, 
even  when  they  had  little  to  give,  instead 
of  taking  that  which  was  not  rightfully 
theirs.  And,  believe  it  or  not,  people  did  not 
have  to  lock  their  doors  at  nights  and  bar 
their  windows.  Nobody  ever  heard  of  homes 
being  burglarized,  of  women  being  raped,  ol 
old  men  being  knocked  to  the  ground  and 
robbed,  and  of  pockets  being  picked  in  those 
communities. 

So,  I  cannot  have  much  sympathy  with 
those  who  attempt  to  blame  the  riots  upwn 
poverty.  Strangely  enough,  many  of  these 
so-called  poverty-stricken  rioters  seem  to  be 
mainly  interested  in  looting  the  llquir  stores. 
According  to  the  news  reports,  these  are  the 
establishments  that  are  flrst  looted. 

Some  would  have  us  believe  that  these 
rioters  want  Jobs.  I  happen  to  believe  that 
most  of  them  would  not  hit  a  lick  at  a  snake. 
They  are  allergic  to  work,  and  as  the  old 
saying  goes,  a  drop  of  their  sweat  would  cure 
the  leprosy. 

One  has  only  to  look  at  the  Job  oppor- 
tunities in  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
area,  or  In  any  other  city,  to  see  that  many 
Jobs  go  begging  for  want  of  people  to  fill 
them.  The  Eastern  Panhandle  of  West  Vir- 
ginia is  a  great  apple-growing  area,  and  it  Is 
but  a  few  miles  from  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Yet,  fruit  pickers  have  to  be  Imported  every 
year  to  help  harvest  West  Virginia  apples. 
There  are  reported  to  be  between  7,000  and 
8,000  Individuals  in  the  city  of  Washington 
who  supposedly  constitute  the  hard  core 
unemployed,  and  yet,  heretofore,  it  has  been 
impossible  to  recruit  people  from  this  area 
who  are  willing  to  travel  to  the  apple  orch- 
ards, just  a  few  miles  away,  to  help  harvest 
the  fruit. 

Look  at  the  classifled  section  In  the  Wash- 
ington newspapers  on  any  day  of  the  week, 
and  one  will  find  advertisement  after  ad- 
vertisement calling  for  domestic  help.  Most 
of  these  domestics  can  get  $12  for  8  hours' 
work  and  their  transportation  paid  and  lunch 
provided,  but  all  too  many  of  the  employable 
women  do  not  want  to  work,  and  so  the  Jobs 
are  not  filled.  Many  of  these  people  would 
rather  draw  welfare  checks  than  go  to  work. 

Just  travel  a  dozen  blocks  from  the  Capi- 
tol building,  in  any  one  of  three  directions, 
and  look  at  the  young,  defiant  hoodlums  who 
are  congregated  on  the  street  corners  and 
listen  to  their  vulgar  language,  and  you  will 


readily  understand  the  reluctance  of  em- 
ployers to  give  them  Jobs.  The  element  about 
which  I  speak  would  constitute  a  danger  to 
the  employer,  in  the  first  place,  and,  in  the 
second  placo,  they  are  absolutely  untrust- 
worthy. 

When  a  man  heaves  a  brick  through  a 
store  window  and  makes  off  with  a  televi- 
sion set  or  other  loot,  he  thereby  brands 
himself  as  an  irresponsible  individual  who  is 
not  worthy  of  employment  and  one  whom 
no  sensible  employer  would  want  to  hire. 

So,  where  these  so-called  "causes"  of  the 
riots  are  cited  again  and  again,  people  are 
Just  not  thinking. 

In  a  degree,  however,  it  is  understandable 
that  the  rioters  would  harbor  the  idea  that 
they  have  a  vssted  right  to  do  wrong  be- 
cause they  have  sometimes  been  encouraged 
to  believe  this.  Tney  have  been  so  encour- 
aged by  those  who  say  that  poverty  or  dis- 
crimination or  lack  of  jobs,  et  cetera,  are  the 
causes  for  riots.  Public  officials,  if  they  are 
forced  by  recent  e\ents  to  deplore  the  riots, 
often  do  so  in  one  tentence,  but,  almost 
invariably,  thjy  immediately  embark  upon  a 
speech  wherein  they  seek  to  excuse  the  vio- 
le.ice  and  excuse  tlu  se  who  perpetrate  it  by 
placing  the  blame  upon  a  society  which  has 
been  unable  fully  to  eradicate  poverty,  dls- 
crim..nallon.  and  unemployment.  Little  won- 
der iliat  the  rioters  are  encouraged  to  do 
violence. 

I  do  not  inalnt..in  that  poverty  and  slums 
and  uacMployineiit  are  to  be  ig-.ored,  or 
thai  we  sl.culd  cloic  cur  eyes  to  these  tilings. 
Indeed,  we  should  take  feasible  action  to 
eifedively  deal  w.ta  thc-m,  I  do  say,  how- 
ever, that  tiaey  are  not  a  justification  for 
insurroccion  and  r.ot.  Tlacy  arc  net  an  excuse 
for  violence.  Most  people  have  hud  to  work 
for  what  they  own.  Most  people  are  willing 
to  work  for  what  tliey  receive.  Most  people 
have  demonstrated  the  patience,  the  initia- 
tive, and  tne  effort  to  get  where  Ihey  are,  and 
the  obstacles  they  have  had  to  overcome  have 
often  been  great. 

The  issue  here  is  whether  a  minority  group 
should  bo  able  to  bring  such  pressure  to  bear 
on  Government  by  the  threat  of  violence 
th.at  it  can  exact  funds  from  the  Public 
Treasury, 

If  democracy  means  anything  at  all.  It 
means  that  the  taxpayers'  money — that  the 
people's  property  which  has  been  taken  for 
public  purposes — shall  be  spent  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  laws  and  policies  determined 
by  the  people's  representativts.  And  if 
democracy  means  anything  at  all.  It  means 
that  such  laws  and  policies  are  formulated 
and  adopted  only  through  a  process  where- 
by the  p>eople's  representatives  are  per- 
suaded to  support  them  by  rational  argu- 
ments presented  in  democratic  debate. 

To  shortcut  the  process  of  debate  by 
threatening  violence  is  to  attack  democracy 
Itself,  Whoever  takes  up  and  uses — however 
indirectly — the  threat  of  violence  is  guilty 
of  something  like  blackmail.  And  It  may  be- 
hoove us  all  to  remember  Mr.  Justice  Frank- 
furter's admonition;  "Respect  for  law  can- 
not be  turned  off  and  on  as  though  It  were 
a  hot-water  faucet." 

Increasing  numbers  of  public  leaders  are 
attempting  to  persuade  Congress  to  vote 
more  funds  for  various  urban  and  anti- 
poverty  programs  by  warning  Members  of 
Congress  of  the  violent  consequences  that 
will  occur  should  Congress  not  fund  such 
programs. 

To  make  such  an  argument  is  equivalent 
to  saying:  "F^lnd  these  programs  In  the 
amounts  we  ask  for,  or  else." 

So  what  Is  the  solution  to  this  most  vexing 
problem  of  our  age? 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  in  a  few  easy  phrases 
or  simple  words,  but  there  are  none. 

Perhaps  the  entire  problem  is  Impossible 
of  solution.  For,  while  some  say  the  answer 
lies  in  more  Federal  aid  to  these  areas  in  the 
form  of  urban  renewal,  school  subsidies,  and 
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poverty  programs,  will  not  this  simply  aggra- 
vate the  problem  of  Individuals  who  refuse 
to  worK?  If  everything  Is  done  for  them  by 
"Uncle"  why  should  they  make  any  personal 
effort  to  do  It  themselves. 

Are  those  who  toil  .ind  save,  those  who  live 
by  the  law.  are  they  to  be  forced  to  pay. 
through  already  high  taxes  and  through 
higher  Insurance  rates,  for  the  repair  and 
uplifting  of  the  slums  and  their  Inhabitants? 
Yes,  but  Is  thLs  not  a  form  of  tribute  or 
protection  money  to  keep  the  natives  happy 
and  quiet? 

These  are  all  profoundly  difficult  problems 
and  I  am  man  enough  to  admit  that  I  cannot 
even  begin  to  know  all  of  the  answers  to 
them.  I  already  have  urged  some  action 
which  I  hope  will  at  least  put  some  sort  of 
damper  on  these  terrible  Area. 

I  am  a  co-sponsor  of  the  antl-rlot  bill. 
This  bin  makes  it  a  federal  crime  to  incite 
or  participate  in  a  riot  which  impairs  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  or  to  Interfere 
with  a  Srem-in  or  law  enforcement  officer 
who  Is  performing  official  duties  Incident  to 
or  during  a  not  I  do  not  maintain  that  this 
bill  win  be  a  cure-all.  if  it  is  enacted  More- 
over. I  would  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  as 
presently  constituted,  were  to  rule  such  a  law 
unconstitutional  ' 

In  the  long  run.  every  effort  should  be  put 
forth  to  stamp  out  illiteracy,  and  the 
emphasis,  for  every  individual,  should  be 
upon  education  Education  for  the  sake  of 
education,  rather  than  Integration  for  Inte- 
gration's sake.  Is  the  important  thing  Edu- 
cation win  light  the  paths  to  mutual  respect, 
cooperation,  and  t>etter  understanding  Edu- 
cation is  the  cornerstone  for  amicable  race 
relations. 

Booker  T  Washington,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  American  Negroes,  lived  as  a  boy  In 
Maiden.  West  Virginia,  where  he  tolled  in 
the  salt  works  and  In  the  mines.  In  later 
years,  when  he  h.icl  become  a  great  edu- 
cator, he  made  a  statement,  the  wisdom  of 
which  can  benefit  not  only  the  Negro  boy 
or  girl,  but  also  the  white  youth  who  Is 
desirous  of  making  a  success  In  life 

"When  a  Negro  girl  learns  to  cook,  to 
waah  dishes,  to  sew.  to  write  a  book,  or  a 
Negro  boy  leams  to  groom  horses,  or  to 
grow  sweet-potatoes,  or  to  produce  butter. 
or  to  build  a  house,  or  to  be  able  to  practice 
mMlictne.  as  ■veil  or  better  than  someone 
else,  they  will  be  rewarded  regardless  of 
race  or  color." 

Moreover,  evsry  man  should  have  the  op- 
portunity for  employnient  on  the  basis  of 
merit,  and  he  should  expect  to  be  chosen 
only  on  the  basis  of  merit,  education,  train- 
ing. eJiperlence.  industry,  and  character — not 
the  color  of  his  skin.  Nor  should  the  color 
of  one's  skin  be  a  bad«e  for  preferential 
treatment  In  hiring  and  promotion  any  more 
tHan  It  should  be  a  badge  for  dlacnmlnatory 
treatment. 

Alao.  family  planning  Is  Imperative,  and 
civil  rights  organizations  shotild  make  In- 
tensive efforts  to  promote  such.  The  high 
birth  rate  among  low-income  Negro  fam- 
ines iUnply  cannot  be  over-looked.  For,  what- 
ever Importance  may  t)e  assigned  to  unem- 
ployment as  a  factor  In  riots  and  other  de- 
velopments which  have  racial  overtones,  the 
fact  Is  that.  In  this  age  of  automation,  cy- 
bernation, and  advancing  technology,  the 
problem  of  unemployment  will  always  be 
with  us,  and  no  amount  of  Government  lar- 
gess and  costly  poverty  programs  will  con- 
stitute a  panacea  therefor  as  long  as  the 
birth  rate  Is  permitted  to  8c«r.  unchecked 
and  uncontrolied.  among  those  famUles  least 
prepared  and  least  able  to  provide  for  large 
numbers  of  children  who.  In  later  years,  will 
be  unprepared  candidates  for  Jobs  which  no 
longer  exist. 

Additionally,  the  problem  of  Ulegltlmacy 
must  be  dealt  with.  An  indication  of  the 
coDOOcnltant  social  evils  can  be  seen  In  the 


fact  that  there  were  12  times  as  many  cases 
of  venereal  disease  per  100.000  people  In 
Harlem  as  there  were  per  100,000  people  In 
New  York  C'.ty  ai  a  whole. 

Illegitimacy  Is,  more  and  more,  becoming 
a  frightening  factor  In  this  whole  equation. 
How  the  Nation  car  continue  to  close  Its 
eyes  to  this  disturbing  fact  Is  beyond  com- 
prehension. Something  will  have  to  be  done 
about  It.  or  the  burden  of  crime,  riots,  and 
the  dole  will  ultimately  become  unbearable. 
Militant  civil  rUhts  groups  should  stop  blam- 
ing the  white  power  structure  for  all  of  the 
Ills  that  are  visited  upon  the  Negro  com- 
munity. 

Negroes  must  themselves  take  the  lead  In 
d>lng  something  constructive  for  themselves; 
and  they  can  do  this  by  waging  war  upon 
the  evils  of  illegitimacy  as  one  Important 
beginning. 

The  Negro's  lot  can  be  infinitely  better  In 
the  future  If  something  is  done  now  to 
encourage  and  promote  planned  parenthood 
and  parental  responsibility  This  Is  not  to  say 
that  Ulegltlm.acy  Is  nonexistent  £unong 
whites,  but  the  statistics  show  clearly  where 
the  problem  Is  greatest,  and  It  should  there 
be  attacked  most  Intensely. 

Finally,  no  iunount  of  aovernnient  pater- 
nalism can  take  the  place  of  drive  and  ambi- 
tion when  It  comes  to  developing  the  sub- 
stantial and  upright  citizen  Hard  work,  per- 
severence.  and  sclf-.w.vomplishment  breed 
independence  and  strength,  and  courage  and 
resourcefulness  in  the  m.in  or  woman.  Some- 
how the  glory  of  honest  toll  Is  going  to  have 
to  be  restored  If  this  Nation  Is  going  to  sur- 
vive all  of  the  domestic  dangers  that  con- 
front It  There  Is  no  question  but  tnat  the 
Central  Government  has  a  responsibility  to 
assLst.  a  responsibility  to  provide  certain  serv- 
ices, but  If  that  Government  Is  to  endure,  the 
people  must  not  be  encouraged  more  and 
more  to  depend  upon  the  Government  for  the 
supplying  of  every  want  and  every  need.  A 
nation  on  the  dole  can  never  hope  to  main- 
tain the  moral  riber,  the  spiritual  strength, 
and  the  rugged  resourcefulness  to  keep  her 
people  free 

Easy  money,  easy  living,  laziness,  shlft- 
lessness — all  these  go  hand  In  hand  with  Ir- 
respr>nslblllty.  a  disordered  society,  and  ulti- 
mate decay. 

Disobedience  to  law  and  acts  of  violence  by 
A  few  can  hurt  the  Just  cause  of  the  many. 
Not  alone  this  The  perpetuation  of  ours  as  a 
government  of  laws  depends  upon  the  preser- 
vation of  the  constitutional  process  through 
which  the  rights  of  minorities  can  be  safe- 
guarded and  only  through  which  the  free- 
doms of  all  our  citizens  will  endure. 

It  may  be  a  tedious  process,  a  long  and 
painstaking  process,  but.  like  the  mills  of 
the  gods.  It  grinds  exceedingly  tine.  And  any- 
thing that  is  antithetic  to  that  constitu- 
tional process,  whether  It  be  the  false  doc- 
trine of  self-determination  by  one's  con- 
science as  to  what  laws  should  be  obeyed  or 
disobeyed  does  violence  to  this  Republic  and 
to  constitutional  American  liberty. 

In  the  words  of  a  former  Supreme  Court 
Justice 

The  foundation  of  a  republic  is  the  virtue 
of  Its  citizens.  They  are  at  once  sovereigns 
and  subjects  As  the  foundation  Is  under- 
mined, the  structure  Is  weakened.  When  It  Is 
destroyed,  the  fabric  must  fall.  Such  Is  the 
voice  of  universal  history    iSwayne.  U.SSC.) 


CENTRAL  ARIZONA  PROJECT  ACT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  395. 
S.  1004.  I  do  this  so  that  the  bill  will  be- 
come the  pending  business 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iS.  1004) 


to  authorize  the  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  central  Arizona 
project,  Arizona-New  Mexico,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert: 

Section  1  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the   "Central   Arizona   Project   Act". 

Sec  2.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  furnlsh- 
Int;  Irrigation  water  and  municipal  water 
supplies  to  the  water-deficient  ureas  of 
Arizona  and  we.stern  New  Mexico  through 
direct  diversion  or  exchange  of  water,  gen- 
eration of  electric  power  and  energy,  control 
of  floods,  conservation  and  development  of 
fl.^h  and  wildlife  resources,  enhancement  of 
recreation  opportunities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (herein, 
after  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"!  shall 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  Project,  conslstlni^  of  the  follow- 
ing principal  works:  (1)  a  system  of  main 
rondults  and  canals.  Including  a  main  canal 
and  pumping  plants  (Granite  Beef  aqueduct 
and  pumping  plants),  for  diverting  and 
carrying  water  from  Lake  Havasu  to  Orme 
Dam  or  suitable  altcrnatl'.e.  which  system 
shall  have  a  capacity  of  no*  less  than  three 
thousand  cubic  feet  per  second;  (2i  Orme 
Dam  and  Reservoir  and  power-pumping 
plant  or  suitable  alternative;  (3i  Buttes 
Dam  and  Reservoir,  which  shall  be  so  oper- 
ated as  to  not  prejudice  the  rights  of  any 
user  In  and  to  the  waters  of  the  GUa  River 
as  those  rights  are  set  forth  in  the  decree 
entered  by  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Arizona  on  June  29. 
1935.  In  United  States  against  GUa  Valley 
Irrigation  District  and  others  i  Globe  Equity 
Numbered  59 >:  (4)  Hooker  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir, which  shall  be  constructed  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  effect  to  the  provisions 
of  subsections  (f).  (g).  and  (hi  of  this  sec- 
tion: (5)  Charleston  Dam  and  Reservoir; 
(6)  Tucson  aqueducts  and  pumping  plants: 
i7i  Salt-Glla  aqueduct:  (8i  canals,  regu- 
lating facilities,  hydroelectric  powerplants, 
and  electrical  transmission  facilities;  (9i 
related  water  distribution  and  drainage 
works;  and  (101  appurtenant  works:  Pro- 
vided. That  for  a  period  of  27  years  from 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  In  any  year  In 
which,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
there  will  be  Insufficient  mainstream  Col- 
orado River  water  to  satisfy  the  consump- 
tive uses  of  two  million  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand, four  million  four  hundred  thousand, 
and  three  hundred  thousand  acre-feet  In 
Arizona.  California,  and  Nevada,  respec- 
tively, diversions  for  the  said  purposes  of  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  shall  be  so  limited 
as  to  assure  the  availability  of  water  In 
quantities  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  ag- 
gregate annual  consumptive  use  of  four 
million  four  hundred  thousand  acre-feet  In 
the  State  of  California.  Except  as  to  the 
terms  and  provision  of  this  priority,  the 
rights  of  Arl^.ona  under  the  decision  in 
Arizona  against  California  (373  US  5481 
are  not  affected,  abridged,  or  impaired.  The 
terms  "consumptive  use"  and  "main 
stream"  as  used  In  this  Act  shall  have  the 
meanings  assigned  to  those  terms  In  the 
decree  In  Arizona  against  California,  dated 
March  9.   1994   (376  U.S.  340). 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  sn 
agreement  with  non-Federal  Interests  pro- 
posing to  construct  a  thermal  generating 
powerplant  whereby  the  United  States  shall 
acquire  the  right  to  such  portion  of  the 
capacity  of  such  plant.  Including  delivery 
of  power  and  energy  over  appurtenant  trans- 
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mission  facilities  to  mutually  agreed  upon 
delivery  points,  as  he  determines  is  required 
in  connection  with  the  Central  Arizona 
Project.  Power  and  energy  acquired  there- 
under may  be  disposed  of  intermittently  by 
the  Secretary  when  not  required  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Central  Arizona  Project.  The 
agreement  shall  provide,  among  other 
things,  that — 

il)  The  United  States  shall  pay  not  more 
than  that  portion  of  the  total  construction 
cos',  exclusive  of  Interest  during  construc- 
tion, of  the  powerplant,  and  of  any  switch- 
yards and  transmission  facilities  serving  the 
United  States,  as  is  represented  by  the  ratios 
of  the  respective  capacities  to  be  provided 
for  the  United  States  therein  to  the  total 
c:ipacltles  of  such  facilities.  The  Secretary 
shall  make  the  Federal  portion  of  such  costs 
available  to  the  non-Federal  Interests  dur- 
ing the  construction  period,  Including  the 
period  of  preparation  of  designs  and  speci- 
fications, in  such  Installments  as  will  fa- 
cilitate a  timely  construction  schedule,  but 
no  funds  other  than  for  preconstructlon  ac- 
tivities shall  be  made  available  by  the  Sec- 
retary until  he  determines  that  adequate 
contractual  arrangements  are  In  effect  cover- 
ing water  and  fuel  supplies  for  the  thermal 
generating  powerplant; 

(11)  Annual  operation  and  maintenance 
costs.  Including  provisions  for  depreciation 
(except  as  to  depreciation  on  the  pro  rata 
share  of  construction  cost  borne  by  the 
United  States  in  accordance  with  the  forego- 
ing subdivision  (l))  shall  be  apportioned 
between  the  United  States  and  the  non- 
Federal  Interests  on  an  equitable  basis  taking 
into  account  the  ratios  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  the  foregoing  subdivision  (1) ; 

(ill)  The  United  States  shall  be  given  ap- 
propriate credit  for  any  interests  in  Federal 
lands  administered  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  that  are  made  available  for  the 
powerplant  and  appurtenances; 

(iv)  Costs  to  be  borne  by  the  United  States 
under  subdivisions  (1)  and  (11)  shall  not  In- 
clude (a)  interest  and  interest  during  con- 
struction, (b)  financing  charges,  (c)  fran- 
chise fees,  and  (d)  such  other  costs  as  shall 
be  specified  In  the  agreement. 

(2)  The  thermal  generating  plant  re- 
ferred to  m  subparagraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  located  in  Arizona,  and  If  It  U 
served  by  water  diverted  from  the  drainage 
area  of  the  Colorado  River  system  above  Lee 
Perry,  consumptive  use  of  water  In  connec- 
tion therewith  shall  be  charged  against  the 
apportionment  to  Arizona  made  by  article  III 
(a)  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Com- 
pact (63  Stat.  31)  and  such  use  shall  not  in- 
crease Arizona's  entitlement  to  consiunptive 
use  under  said  compact. 

(c)  Unless  and  until  otherwise  provided 
by  Congress,  water  from  the  Central  Arizona 
Project  shall  not  be  made  available  directly 
or  Indirectly  for  the  Irrigation  of  lands  not 
having  a  recent  irrigation  history  as  deter- 
nilned  by  the  Secretary,  except  in  the  case  of 
Indian  lands,  naUonal  vrtldlife  refugee,  and. 
1th  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  State- 
admlnlstered  wildlife  management  areaa. 

(d)(1)  Irrigation  and  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  supply  under  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  within  the  State  of  Arizona 
may.  In  the  event  the  Secretary  determines 
tfiat  It  Is  necessary  to  effect  repayment,  be 
pursuant  to  master  contracts  with  organiza- 
tions which  have  p)ower  to  levy  assessments 
»«alnst  all  taxable  real  property  within  their 
boundaries.  The  terms  and  conditions  of  con- 
tracts or  other  arrangements  whereby  each 
>uch  organization  makes  water  from  the  Cen- 
tral Arlzonal  Project  available  to  users  within 
Its  boundaries  shall  be  subject  to  the  Sec- 
retary's approval  and  the  United  States  shall, 
II  the  Secretary  determines  such  action  la  de- 
sirable to  facilitate  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  have  the  right  to  require 
Uiat  It  be  a  party  to  such  contract*  or  that 
contracts  subsidiary  to  the  master  contracts 


be  entered  Into  between  the  United  States 
and  any  user.  The  provisions  of  this  sub- 
paragraph (1)  shall  not  apply  to  the  sup- 
plying of  water  to  an  Indian  tribe  for  use 
within  the  boundaries  of  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion. 

(2)  Any  obligation  assumed  pursuant  to 
section  9(d)  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act 
of  1939  (43  U.S.C.  485h(d) )  with  respect  to 
any  project  contract  unit  or  irrigation  block 
shall  be  repaid  over  a  basic  period  of  not 
more  than  fifty  years;  any  water  service  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  section  9(e)  of  the  Rec- 
lamation Project  Act  of  1939  (43  U.S.C. 
485h(e))  may  be  on  the  basis  of  delivery  of 
water  for  a  period  of  fifty  years  and  for  the 
delivery  of  such  water  at  an  identical  price 
per  acre-foot  for  water  of  the  same  class  at 
the  several  points  of  deUvery  from  the  main 
canals  and  conduits  and  from  such  other 
points  of  deUvery  as  the  Secretary  may  des- 
ignate; and  long-term  contracts  relating  to 
Irrigation  water  supply  shall  provide  that 
water  made  available  thereunder  may  be 
made  available  by  the  Secretary  for  municipal 
or  Industrial  purposes  if  and  to  the  extent 
that  such  water  is  not  required  by  the  con- 
tractor for  Irrigation  piuposes. 

(3)  Contracts  relating  to  municipal  and 
Industrial  water  supply  under  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  may  be  made  without  regard 
to  the  limitations  of  the  last  sentence  of 
section  9(c)  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act 
of  1939  (43  U.S.C.  485h(c));  may  provide 
for  the  delivery  of  such  water  at  an  Identical 
price  per  acre-foot  for  water  of  the  same 
class  at  the  several  points  of  delivery  from 
the  main  canals  and  conduits;  and  may  pro- 
vide for  repayment  over  a  period  of  fifty 
years  If  made  pursuant  to  clause  ( 1 )  of  said 
section  and  for  the  delivery  of  water  over 
a  period  of  fifty  years  If  made  pursuant 
to  clause  (2)   thereof. 

(e)  Each  contract  under  which  water  Is 
provided  under  the  Central  Arizona  Project 
shall  require  that  (1)  there  be  in  effect 
measures,  adequate  In  the  judgment  of  the 
Secretary,  to  control  expansion  of  Irrigation 
from  aquifers  affected  by  irrigation  In  the 
contract  service  area;  (2)  the  canals  and 
distribution  system  through  which  water 
is  conveyed  after  Its  delivery  by  the  United 
States  to  the  contractors  shall  be  provided 
and  maintained  with  linings,  adequate  in  his 
Judgment  to  prevent  excessive  conveyance 
losses;  and  (8)  neither  the  contractor  nor 
the  Secretary  shall  pump  or  permit  others 
to  pump  ground  water  from  within  the  ex- 
terior boundaries  of  the  service  area  of  a 
contractor  receiving  water  from  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  for  any  use  outside  said  con- 
tractor's service  area  unless  the  Secretary 
and  such  contractor  shall  agree,  or  shall 
have  previously  agreed,  that  a  surplus  of 
ground  water  exists  and  that  drainage  Is 
or  was  required.  Such  contracts  shall  be 
subordinate  at  all  times  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  existing  contracts  between  the  Secre- 
tary and  users  in  Arizona  heretofore  made 
pursuant  to  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act 
(4S  Stat.  1057) . 

(f)  The  Secretary  may  require  In  any  con- 
tract under  which  water  Is  provided  from  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  that  the  contractor 
agree  to  accept  main  stream  water  in  ex- 
change for  or  In  replacement  of  existing  sup- 
plies from  sources  other  than  the  main 
stream.  The  Secretary  shall  so  require  in  the 
case  of  users  In  Arizona  who  also  use  water 
from  the  GUa  River  system,  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  make  available  to  users  of  water 
from  the  Gila  River  system  In  New  Mexico 
additional  quantities  of  water  as  provided 
in  and  under  the  conditions  specified  In  sub- 
section (h)  of  this  section:  Provided,  That 
such  exchanges  and  replacements  shall  be 
accomplished  without  economic  Injury  or 
cost  to  such  Arizona  contractors. 

(g)  In  times  of  shortage  or  reduction  of 
main  stream  Colorado  River  water  for  the 
Central  Arizona  Project,   as  determined   by 


the  Secretary,  users  which  have  yielded 
water  from  other  sources  in  exchange  for 
main  stream  water  supplied  by  that  project 
shall  have  a  first  priority  to  receive  main 
stream  water,  as  against  other  users  sup- 
plied by  that  project  which  have  not  so 
yielded  water  from  other  sources,  but  only  In 
quantities  Pdequate  to  replace  the  water 
so  yielded. 

(h)  In  the  operation  of  the  Central  Ari- 
zona Project,  the  Secretary  shall  offer  to  con- 
tract with  water  users  In  New  Mexico  for 
water  from  the  Gila  River,  Its  tributaries  and 
underground  water  sources,  In  amounts  that 
will  permit  consumptive  use  of  water  In  New 
Mexico  not  to  exceed  an  annual  average  in 
any  period  of  ten  consecutive  years  of  eight- 
een thousand  acre-feet.  Including  reservoir 
evaporation,  over  and  above  the  consumptive 
uses  provided  for  by  article  IV  of  the  decree 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
In  Arizona  against  California  (376  U.S.  340). 
Such  increased  consumptive  uses  shall  not 
begin  until  and  shall  continue  only  so  long 
as  delivery  of  Colorado  River  water  to  ciown- 
stream  Gila  River  users  in  Arizona  is  being 
accomplished  in  accordance  with  this  Act. 
In  quantities  sufficient  to  replace  any  dimi- 
nution of  their  supply  resulting  from  such 
diversions  from  the  Gila  River,  Its  tributaries 
and  underground  water  sources.  In  deter- 
mining the  amount  required  for  this  purpose 
full  consideration  shall  be  given  to  any  dif- 
ferences in  the  quality  of  the  waters  In- 
volved. All  additional  consumptive  uses  pro- 
vided for  in  this  subsection  shall  be  subject 
to  all  rights  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  as 
established  by  the  decree  entered  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Arizona  on  June  29.  1935.  In  United  States 
against  Gila  Valley  Irrigation  District  and 
others  (Globe  Equity  Numbered  59 1  and  to 
all  other  rights  exisUng  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  In  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  to 
water  from  the  Gila  River,  Its  tributaries  and 
underground  water  sources,  and  shall  be 
Junior  thereto  and  shall  be  made  only  to  the 
extent  possible  without  economic  Injury  or 
cost  to  the  holders  of  such  rights. 

(1)  For  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  no  water  from 
the  projects  authorized  b>  this  Act  shall  be 
delivered  to  any  water  user  for  the  produc- 
tion on  newly  Irrigated  lands  of  any  basic 
agricultural  commodity,  as  defined  in  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  or  any  amendment 
thereof,  if  the  total  supply  of  such  com- 
modity for  the  marketing  year  in  which  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  would  normally  be  mar- 
keted Is  In  excess  of  the  normal  supply 
as  defined  In  section  301(b)  (10)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
unless  the  SecreUry  of  Agriculture  calls  for 
an  Increase  In  production  of  such  commodity 
In  the  Interest  of  national  security. 

(j)  The  Secretary  shall  Integrate  the  Dixie 
project,  heretofore  authorized,  Into  the  re- 
payment arrangement  and  participation  in 
the  Development  Fund  established  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  Act  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  conservation  and  development 
of  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and  the 
enhancement  of  recreation  opportunities  In 
connection  with  the  Central  Arizona  Project 
works  authorized  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act 
(79  Stat.  213). 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
repayment  capability  of  Indian  lands  with- 
in, under,  or  served  by  the  Central  Arizona 
Project.  Construction  costs  allocated  to  ir- 
rigation of  Indian  lands  (Including  provision 
of  water  for  Incidental  domestic  and  stock 
water  uses)  and  within  the  repayment  capa- 
bility of  such  lands  shall  be  subject  to  the 
Act  of  July  1,  1932  (47  Stat.  464),  and  such 
costs  as  are  beyond  repayment  capability 
of  such  lands  shall  be  nonreimbursable. 
Sec.   5.    (a)    There   is   hereby  established 
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a  •*parate  fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
Unlt«cl  States,  to  be  known  as  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Basin  Deve'.c.pment  Fund 
(hereafter  calietl  the  •  Deve:  ipineut  f'u;.a'  i 
which  shall  remain  available  uiUU  exp- nded 
as  hereafter  pruvlded.  for  carr>ing  out  the 
provisions  if  section  2  of  this  Act.  aud  to  be 
expended  c  .ipplled  In  ronncctlon  with 
water  conservation  and  development  for  the 
Lower  CoKTiido  Hi.er  Bosia  as  may  here- 
after be  prescribed  by  the  Congresa 

,bi  a:;  ..p(  ropriations  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrvmg  out  the  aforfs.ild  provl- 
»lon«  of  section  2  and  buch  projects  cis  are 
hereafter  ..uthonzed  by  the  Congress  for 
water  conservation  and  deveUpment  fcr  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin,  shall  be  credited 
to  the  Devf.-l'ipinent  Fund  as  acl\ances  from 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  and  shall 
b?  available  tor  such  purpos'^i. 

C)  TTiere  shall  also  be  credited  to  the 
Developmrnt  Fund — 

1 1  All  rever.-ies  collected  in  connection 
with  the  cpt-ratlou  of  the  works  and  facilities 
authorized  pursuaiit  to  section  2  and  here- 
after i'Uthcnzed  In  furtherincs  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  (except  entrance,  admis- 
sion, and  other  recreation  fees  or  charges 
and  proceed!"  received  from  recreation  con- 
cessionaires i  .  and 

I  2)  All  Federal  revenues  from  the  Boulder 
Canyon  ar.d  P.irker-Davls  projects  which, 
after  completion  of  repaynient  requirements 
of  the  said  B<:iu'.der  Canyon  and  Parker-Davis 
projects,  are  surplus,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  to  the  operation,  maintenance. 
and  repl.v.ement  requirements  of  those 
projects  Provided,  hou-ever.  That  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  and  directed  to  continue 
the  In-Ueu-of-taxes  p.tyments  to  the  States 
of  Arizona  and  Nevada  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 2(ci  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Adjustment  Act  so  long  as  revenues  accrue 
from  the  operation  of  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project 

(3)  All  Federal  revenues  from  the  portion 
of  the  Pacific  Northwe.st-Paclftc  Southwest 
Intertle.  located  In  the  States  of  Nevada  and 
Arl/on..  which,  after  completion  of  repay- 
ment requirements  of  the  said  part  of  the 
Pacific  Nor'.hwest-Paclflc  Southwest  intertle 
located  m  the  States  of  Nevada  and  Arizona. 
are  surplu.s  as  determined  '"■y  the  Secretary, 
to  the  operation,  maintenance,  and  replace- 
ment requirements  of  said  portion  of  the 
Pacific  Nor'hwest-Paclflc  Southwest  Intertle 
and  related  fsicilliies 

(d)  All  revenues  collected  and  credited  to 
the  development  fund  pur.suant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  available,  without  further  appro- 
priation, for — 

( 1 )  defraying  the  costs  of  operation,  main- 
tenance, aiid  replacements  of.  and  emergency 
expenditures  for,  all  facilities  of  tl.e  project 
within  such  separate  limitations  as  may  be 
Included   in   annual   appropriation   Acts; 

(2|  payment--;,  if  any.  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 8  of  this  Aft: 

1 3)  paymcr.t-s  as  required  by  subsection 
if  I  of  thl'  section,  and 

i4)  payments  to  reimburse  water  users  In 
the  State  i>f  Arizona  for  los.?e8  sustained  as 
a  result  of  diminution  of  the  production  of 
hydroelectric  fwwer  at  Coolldge  Dam.  Ari- 
zona, resulting  from  exchanges  of  water  be- 
tween users  in  the  States  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  as  set  forth  In  section  2  of  this 
Act. 

le)  Revenues  credited  to  the  Development 
Fund  shall  not  be  available  for  construction 
of  the  wor'ns  authorized  pursuant  to  section 
2  of  thl.s  Act  except  on  appropriation  by  the 
Congres.; 

If)  Revenues  In  the  Development  Fund  in 
excecB  of  the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  clau.:#s  ill  (2).  and  (4i 
of  section  idi  of  this  section  shall  be  paid 
annually  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
to  return    - 

(1)  the  coetB  of  the  project  or  separable 
feature  thereof,  authorized  pursuant  to  sec- 


tion 2  of  this  Act  which  are  allocated  to  Ir- 
rigation, commercial  p>ower,  or  municipal  and 
Industrial  water  supply,  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
'A,. thin  a  p. nod  not  exceeding  fifty  years 
fr  r.\  the  date  of  completion  of  each  such 
unit  or  separable  featiue.  exclusive  of  any 
development  period  authoruied  by  law;  ar.d 
i2i  Interest  i  including  Interest  during 
construction)  on  the  unamortized  balance  of 
the  investment  In  the  commercial  power  and 
municipal  and  industrial  water  supply  fea- 
tures of  the  project  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  ig)  of  this 
section  and  Interest  due  shall  be  a  first 
charge. 

(g)  The  Interest  rate  applicable  to  those 
portions  of  the  reimbursable  costs  of  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  which  are  properly 
allocated  ta  commercial  p<.iwer  development 
and  mun.cip:il  and  Industrial  water  supply 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  a.j  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  In  which  the  first  advance  is  mads  for 
initiating  construction  of  such  project,  on 
the  basis  of  the  computed  average  Interest 
rate  payable  by  the  Treasury  upon  Its  out- 
standing marltetable  public  obligations 
which  arc  neither  due  nor  callable  for  re- 
demption for  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of 
Issue 

I  hi  Business-type  budgets  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  annually  for  all  op- 
erations financed  by  the  development  fund 
Sec  6  The  Secretary  may  undertake  pro- 
granvs  for  water  salvage  along  and  adjicent 
to  the  main  stream  of  the  Colorado  River  and 
for  ground  water  recovery.  Such  programs 
shall  be  consistent  with  maintenance  of  a 
reasonable  degree  of  undisturbed  habitat  for 
hsh  and  wildlife  In  the  area,  as  determined 
Dv  the  Secretary 

Sec  7  lai  In  nrder  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Anlm.'s-La  Plata  Federal  reclamation  project. 
Colorado-New  Mexico;  the  Dolores.  Dallas 
Creek.  West  Divide,  and  San  Mli^uel  Federal 
reclamation  projects,  Colorado,  as  participat- 
ing projects  under  the  Colorado  Klver  Stor- 
_^e  Project  Act  (70  Stat  105;  43  U  S  C.  620i. 
.,nd  to  provide  for  the  completion  of  planning 
reports  on  other  participating  projects,  sub- 
jection I  2)  of  section  1  of  said  Act  Is  hereby 
further  amended  by  deleting  the  words  "Pine 
River  extension",  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  w Jrds  ■Animiis-La  Plata.  Dolores.  Dallas 
Creek  West  Divide,  San  Miguel"  Section  2 
of  said  Act  Is  hereby  further  amended  by 
deleting  the  words  "Parshall.  Troublesome. 
Rabbit  Ear  San  Miguel  West  Divide.  Tomlchi 
C.-eek,  East  River.  Ohio  Creek.  Dallas  Creek, 
Dolores,  Frtilt  Orowers  extension,  Anlmas- 
La  Plata",  and  Inserting  after  the  words 
"Yellow  Jj.cket'  the  words  "Basalt,  Middle 
Park  I  including  the  Troublesome.  Rabbit 
Ear  a:id  Azure  units).  Upper  Ouunlson  (In- 
cluding the  East  River,  Ohio  Creek,  and 
Tomlchi  Creek  units).  Lower  Yampa  (In- 
cluding the  Juniper  and  Great  Northern 
unitsi.  Upper  Yampa  i  including  the  Hayden 
Mesa,  Wessels,  and  Toponas  units)",  and  by 
liis-ertlng  after  the  Sublette"  the  words  "(In- 
cluding the  Kendall  Reservoir  on  Green  River 
and  a  dlvtrsion  of  water  from  the  Green 
Ulver  to  the  North  Platte  River  B;isln  In 
Wyomlngi,  Uintah  unit  and  the  Ute  Indian 
unit  of  the  central  Utah,  San  Juan  County 
(Utah),  Price  River,  Grand  County  (Utah), 
Ute  Indian  unit  extension  of  the  central 
Utah,  Gray  Canyon,  and  Juniper  (Utah)" 
The  itmount  which  section  12  of  said  Act  au- 
thorizes to  be  appropriated  Is  hereby  further 
Ir.cre.wed  by  the  sum  of  •360,000.000  plus 
or  minus  such  amounts  If  any.  aa  may  be 
required,  by  reason  of  changes  In  construc- 
tion cocta  as  Indicated  by  engineering  coet 
Indexe-s  applicable  to  the  type  nf  construction 
Involved  This  additional  sum  shall  be  avail- 
able solely  for  the  construction  of  the  proj- 
ects herein   authorized 

(b)  The  Anlmaa-La  Plata  Federal  reclama- 


tion project  shall  be  constructed  and  oper- 
ated In  substantial  accordance  with  the  engi- 
neering plans  set  out  In  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on 
May  4.  1966.  and  printed  as  House  Document 
Numbered  436.  Eighty-ninth  Con)?ress.  Pro- 
iided.  That  the  project  construction  of  the 
Animas -La  Pl:;ta  Federal  reclamation  project 
shall  not  be  undertaken  until  and  unless  the 
States  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  shall 
have  ratified  the  following  compact  t-o  which 
the  consent  of  Congress  is  hereby  given 

"Animas-La  Plata  Project  Compact 

"The  State  of  Colorado  and  the  State  of 
New  Mexico.  In  order  to  Implement  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Anlmas-La  Plata  Federal  Recla- 
mation Project,  Colorado-New  Mexico,  .i  pro- 
posed participating  project  untler  the  Colo- 
rado River  Storage  Project  Art  (70  Stat  105 1, 
and  being  moved  by  considerations  of  inter- 
state comity,  have  retiolved  to  conclude  a 
compact  for  these  purposes  and  have  agreed 
upon  the  following  articles: 

•'Article  I 

"A  The  right  to  store  and  divert  writer  in 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico  from  the  La  Plata 
and  ."^nlmas  River  systems.  Including  return 
flow  to  the  La  Plata  River  from  Animas  River 
diversions,  for  u.ses  In  New  Mexico  under  the 
Anlmas-La  Plata  Federal  Reclamation  Project 
shall  be  valid  and  of  equ.d  priority  with  those 
rights  granted  by  decree  of  the  Colorado 
state  courts  for  the  uses  of  water  In  Colorado 
for  that  project,  providing  such  uses  In  New 
Mexico  are  within  the  allocation  of  water 
made  to  that  state  by  articles  III  and  XIV 
of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Ba.sln  Comp:ict 
(63  Stat.  31) 

"B.  The  restrictions  of  the  List  .sentence  of 
Section  I  a)  of  Article  DC  of  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  Compact  sh  ill  not  be  con- 
strued to  vitiate  paragraph  A  of  this  article 

"Article    II 

This  Compact  shall  become  bindin?  and 
obligatory  when  It  shall  have  been  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  each  of  the  signatory 
States," 

ic)  The  SecreUirv  shall  for  the  Anlmas- 
L.1  Plata,  Dolores,  Dallas  Creek,  .San  Miguel, 
West  Divide,  and  Seedsk.idee  p.irtlclpatlng 
projects  of  the  Cilorado  River  .storage  proj- 
ect, establish  the  nonexcess  Irrigable  acreage 
for  which  any  single  ownership  may  receive 
project  water  at  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  class  1  land  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary.  In  other  land 
classes, 

id)  The  words  "any  western  slope  appro- 
priations" contained  In  paragraph  (I)  of  that 
section  of  Senate  Document  Numbered  80, 
Seventy-fifth  Conpress,  first  session,  entitled 
"Manner  of  Operation  of  Project  Facilities 
and  Auxiliary  Features,"  shall  mean  and  refer 
to  the  appropriation  heretofore  made  for  the 
storage  of  water  In  Green  Mountain  Res- 
ervoir, a  unit  of  the  Colorado-Big  Thompson 
Federal  reclamation  project.  Colorado;  and 
the  Secretary  Is  directed  to  act  In  accordance 
with  such  meaning  and  reference.  It  Is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  this  directive  defines 
and  observes  the  purpose  of  said  paragraph 
(1),  and  does  not  In  any  way  affect  or  alter 
any  rights  or  obligations  arising  under  said 
Senate  Docviment  Numbered  80  or  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 

Sec  8.  The  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
fund  estAbllshed  under  section  5  of  the  Act 
of  April  11.  1956  (70  SUt.  107).  shall  be  re- 
imbursed from  the  Colorado  River  develop- 
ment fund  established  by  section  2  of  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act  (54 
suit  774).  for  all  expenditures  heretofore  or 
hereafter  made  from  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  fund  to  meet  deficiencies  In  gen- 
eration at  Hoover  Dam  during  the  filling 
period  of  reservoirs  of  storage  units  of  the 
Colorado  River  sforase  project  pursuant  to 
the  criteria  for  the  filling  of  Glen  Canyon 
Reservoir  (27  Fed.  Reg.  6861.  July  19,  1962) 
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For  this  purpose  $500,000  for  each  year  of 
operation  of  Hoover  Dam  and  powerplant, 
commencing  with  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
shall  be  transferred  from  the  Colorado  River 
development  fund  to  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Baaln  fund,  In  lieu  of  appUcsation  of 
said  amounts  to  the  purposes  stated  in  sec- 
tion 2(d)  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Adjustment  Act,  until  such  reimbursement 
is  accomplished.  To  the  extent  that  any  de- 
ficiency in  such  reimbursement  remains  as 
of  June  1,  1987,  the  amount  of  the  remaining 
deficiency  shall  then  be  transferred  to  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  fund  from  net 
revenues  derived  from  the  sale  of  electric 
energy  generated  at  Hoover  Dam. 

Sec.  9.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  alter,  amend,  repeal,  modify,  or  be 
la  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the  Colorado 
River  compact  (45  Stat,  1057),  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  compact  (63  Stat.  31), 
the  water  treaty  of  1944  with  the  United 
Mexican  States  (Treaty  Series  994),  the  de- 
cree entered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  In  Arizona  against  California 
and  others  (376  U.S.  340).  or,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  herein,  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Act  (45  Stat.  1057),  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act  (54 
Stat.  774).  or  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  Act  (70  Stat.  105). 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to — 

I  a)  make  reports  as  to  the  annual  con- 
sumptive uses  and  losses  of  water  from  the 
Colorado  River  system  after  each  successive 
five-year  period,  beginning  with  the  flve-year 
period  starting  on  October  1,  1965.  Such  re- 
ports shall  Include  a  detailed  breakdown  of 
the  beneficial  consumptive  use  of  water  on  a 
State-by-state  basis.  Specific  figures  on 
quantities  consumptively  used  from  the 
major  tributary  streams  flowing  Into  the 
Colorado  River  shall  also  be  Included  on  a 
State-by-state  basis.  Such  reports  shall  be 
prepared  In  consultation  with  the  States  of 
the  lower  basin  individually  and  with  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Commission,  and  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, and  to  the  Governors  of  each  State 
signatory  to  the  Colorado  River  compact; 

(b)  condition  all  contracts  for  the  delivery 
of  water  originating  In  the  drainage  basin 
of  the  Colorado  River  system  upon  the  avail- 
ability of  water  under  the  Colorado  River 
compact. 

Sec  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  propose 
criteria  for  the  coordinated  long-range  opera- 
tion of  the  reservoirs  constructed  and 
operated  under  the  authority  of  the  Colorado 
River  Storage  Project  Act  and  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Act.  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  those  statutes,  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Adjustment  Act,  the  Colorado  River 
compact,  the  Upper  Colorado  River  compact 
and  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty.  To  effect  In 
part  the  purposes  expressed  In  this  para- 
graph, the  criteria  shall  make  provision  for 
the  storage  of  water  in  storage  units  of  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project  and  releases 
of  water  from  Lake  Powell  in  the  following 
listed  order  of  priority; 

(1)  Releases  to  supply  one-half  the  defi- 
ciency described  in  article  III(c)  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  compact,  if  any  such  deficiency 
exists  and  is  chargeable  to  the  States  of  the 
upper  division. 

(2)  Releases  to  comply  with  article  ni(d) 
of  the  Colorado  River  compact. 

13)  Storage  of  water  not  required  for  the 
releases  specified  In  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of 
'-his  subsection  to  the  extent  that  the  Secre- 
tary, after  consultation  with  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Commission  and  representatives 
of  the  three  lower  division  States  and  tak- 
ing into  consideration  all  relevant  factors 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  hUtoric 
streamflows,  the  most  critical  period  of  rec- 
ord, and  probabilities  of  water  supply),  shall 
and  to  be  reasonably  necessary  to  assure 
deliveries  under  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  without 
"npalrment  of  annual  consumptive  uses  In 
CXIII 1328— Part  16 
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the  upper  basin  pursuant  to  the  Colorado 
River  compact:  Provided,  That  water  not  so 
required  to  be  stored  shall  be  released  from 
Lake  Powell:  (1)  to  the  extent  It  can  be  rea- 
sonably applied  In  the  SUtes  of  the  lower 
division  to  the  uses  specified  In  article  ni(e) 
of  the  Colorado  River  compact,  but  no  such 
releases  shall  be  made  when  the  active 
storage  in  Lake  Powell  is  less  than  the  active 
storage  In  Lake  Mead,  (U)  to  maintain,  as 
nearly  as  practicable,  active  storage  in  Lake 
Mead  equal  to  the  active  storage  in  Lake 
Powell,  and  (111)  to  avoid  anticipated  spills 
from  Lake  Powell. 

(b)  Not  later  than  July  1,  1968.  the  cri- 
teria proposed  In  accordance  with  the  fore- 
going subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Governors  of  the  seven 
Colorado  River  Basin  States  and  to  such 
other  parties  and  agencies  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  appropriate  for  their  review  and 
comment.  After  receipt  of  comments  on  the 
proposed  criteria,  but  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1,  1969,  the  Secretary  shall  adopt  appro- 
priate criteria  In  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion and  publish  the  same  in  the  Federal 
Register.  Beginning  January  1,  1970,  and 
yearly  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Governors 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  States  a  report 
describing  the  actual  operation  under  the 
adopted  criteria  for  the  preceding  compact 
water  year  and  the  projected  operation  for 
the  current  year.  As  a  result  of  actual  oper- 
ating experience  or  unforeseen  circumstances, 
the  Secretary  may  thereafter  modify  the  cri- 
teria to  better  achieve  the  purposes  specified 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  but  only 
after  correspondence  with  the  Governors  of 
the  seven  Colorado  River  Basin  States  and 
appropriate  consultation  with  such  State 
representatives  as  each  Governor  may  desig- 
nate. 

(c)  Section  7  of  the  Colorado  River  Stor- 
age Project  Act  shall  be  administered  in 
accordance  with  the  foregoing  criteria. 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Rights  of  the  upper  basin  to 
the  consumptive  use  of  water  apportioned 
to  that  basin  from  the  Colorado  River  sys- 
tem by  the  Colorado  River  compact  shall 
not  be  reduced  or  prejudiced  by  any  use  of 
such  water  in  the  lower  basin. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
so  as  to  Impair,  conflict  with,  or  otherwise 
change  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Commission. 

Sec.  13.  Part  I  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
(41  Stat.  1063;  16  U.S.C.  791a-823)  shall  not 
be  applicable  to  the  reach  of  the  Coloardo 
River  between  Lake  Mead  and  the  present 
western  boundary  of  the  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park  until  and  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  Congress. 

Sec.  14.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act  in  constructing,  operating,  and 
maintaining  the  Central  Arizona  Project,  the 
Secretary  shall  be  governed  by  the  Federal 
reclamation  laws  (Act  of  June  17,  1902;  32 
Stat.  388  and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  or 
supplementary  thereto)  to  which  laws  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  a  supplement. 

Sec.  15.  (a)  All  terms  used  in  this  Act 
which  are  defined  In  the  Colorado  River  com- 
pact shall  have  the  meanings  there  defined. 

(b)  "Main  stream"  means  the  main 
stream  of  the  Colorado  River  downstream 
from  Lee  Perry  within  the  United  States, 
including  the  reservoirs  thereon. 

(c)  "User"  or  "water  user"  in  relation  to 
main  stream  water  In  the  lower  basin  means 
the  United  States,  or  any  person  or  legal  en- 
tity, entitled  under  the  decree  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  In  Arizona 
against  California,  and  others  (376  U.S.  340), 
to  use  main  stream  water  when  available 
thereimder. 

(d)  "Active  storage"  means  that  amount 
of  water  In  reservoir  storage,  exclusive  of 
bank  storage,  which  can  be  released  through 
the  existing  reservoir  outlet  works. 

(e)  "Colorado  River  Basin  States"  means 


the  States  of  Arizona,  California,  Colorado, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 

Sec.  16.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  Central 
Arizona  Project,  including  prepayment  for 
power  generation  and  transmission  facilities, 
but  exclusive  of  distribution  and  drainage 
facilities  for  non-Indian  lands,  $768,000,000 
(October  1963  prices)  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts,  If  any,  as  may  be  Justified  by  rea- 
son of  ordinary  fluctuations  In  construction 
costs  as  indicated  by  engineering  cost  indexes 
applicable  to  the  types  of  construction  in- 
volved herein,  and  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000 
for  construction  of  distribution  and  drainage 
facilities  for  non-Indian  lands  and,  in  addi- 
tion thereto,  such  sums  as  may  be  required 
for  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
project. 


ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL   10  A.M    TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  is  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  53  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned    until    tomorrow,    August    3 
1967,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  2,  1967 : 

Deputy  Director  op  Peace  Corps 

Brent  K.  Ashabranner,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Commission 

Harold  G.  Jordahl,  Jr.,  of  Wisconsin   to  be 
Alternate  Federal  Cochalrman  of  the  Upper 
Great  Lakes  Regional  Commission. 
In  the  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
in  the  Regular  Air  Force,  under  the  appro- 
priate provisions  of  chapter  836,  tlUe  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended.  AU  officers 
are  subject  to  physical  examination  reauired 
by  law:  ^ 

Lieutenant  colonel  to  colonel 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FOBCX 

Aaron,  Thomas  R.,  09689. 
Abbott,  Charles  W.,  15243. 
Abbott,  Edgar  L.,  34547. 
Adcock,  James  K.,  20589. 
Adklns,  Harold  P.,  34250. 
Akin,  John  A..  49171. 
Albright,  John  S.,  24703. 
Alden,  William  A.,  22658. 
Alder,  Louis  O.,  16280. 
Aldrich,  Thomas  A.,  16418. 
Alexander,  Glenn  R.,  14777. 
Alexander,  Wiley  L.,  8670. 
Algermissen,  Robert  L.,  15846. 
Allen.  Charles  S.,  16305. 
AUman,  Conrad  S.,  15984. 
Allran.  Braxton  E..  16128. 
Almon,  Sam  L.,  34802. 
Amundson,  Maynard  N.,  12501. 
Anderson,  Carmon  H.,  50348. 
Anderson,  Charles  C,  Jr.,  33257. 
Anderson,  Charles  K..  20616. 
Anderson,  George  R.,  23653. 
Anderson,  Robert  S.,  15199. 
Anderson,  Winston  P.,  15848. 
Andrews,  George  A.,  15103. 
Angel.  Angel  J.,  34497. 
Angel,  Ralph  W.,  49235. 
Angert,  Russell  R.,  Jr.,  49177. 
Anthony,  WUliam  H.,  22993. 
Arabinko,  Nicholas,  34822. 
Argerslnger,  James  B.,  16404. 
Armstrong,  Robert  H.,  158S9. 
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Annatrong.  WllUam  P..  16471. 
Arnold,  Wimam  A..  Jr..  14944. 
AAbman.  Robert  K  .  48721. 
ABzman,  Burton  H  .  07342. 
Auger.  Gerald  F  .  18009. 
AluUn.  Noel  D  .  15825. 
B»bb,  Jamee  W..  22606. 
Back,  John  V.,  12953. 
Babla,  Roy  A  .   15878. 
Bailer.  Harold  W  .  13460. 
Bailey,  James  A..  49199. 
Bailey,  James  W  .  16293. 
Bailey,  Joseph  A  .  13505 
Bailey,  Richard  P  .  12414. 
Bailey,  WalUs  T  .  34836. 
Baker,  Homer  A  .  Jr  .  33128. 
Baker,  Kemper  W..  16791. 
Baker.  Marshall  E..  20675. 
Baker,  Ogden  Z  .  33452. 
Ballengee.  Chester  K  ,  348««. 
Banlaa,  Bill  B  ,  51846. 
Barker,  Darold  K..  8819. 
Bambart,  Harley  E  ,  15488. 
Barrett,  Burton  S  .  15589. 
Barrett,  Edward  C,  49260. 
Barzee,  Kenneth  G  .  14328. 
Basbam.  Hal  J  ,  51088 
Bastlan.  Earl  L..  10693. 
Bates,  Vergil  H.,  51085. 
Bauer,  Charles  L  .  III.  50959. 
Bean,  John  R..  50326. 
Beck.  Joseph  P  .  12578. 
Beckelman.  Jack  D  .  7600. 
Becker,  Edgar  J  .  35104. 
Becklund.  William  B  ,  35091. 
Bedell,  William  I.,  35068. 
Beeson,  Ellwood  H  .  34653. 
Belsner.  Gerald  J  .  18251. 
Bell,  Robert  M..  18145. 
Bell.  Roland  L  .  50338. 
Belles.  Harold  A.,  34851. 
Benkoekl,  Stanley  J  .  15723. 
Bennett,  George  W  .  49213. 
Bennett,  John  J  .  16218. 
Benton,  Roger  G..  11524. 
Berger,  Marvin  E  .  12337 
Berman.  Samuel  D.,  3418«. 
Berodt.  Howard  H  .  14782. 
BetUs,  Howard  E..  34273. 
Betts,  Howard  M.,  34619 
Blerbaum.  Henry  G  ,  34991. 
Biles.  Howard  K  ,  15436. 
B]orlng,  Donell  E..  49264. 
Blake.  John  E..  23671. 
Blakelock,  John  H  .  60427 
Blankenshlp,  Jack  P  .  16463. 
Blevlns.  Mack  A..  15633. 
Blizzard,  Alpheus.  W  .  Jr  .  16290. 
Bltimberg,  Jules  M..  18096. 
Boarman.  WUll  O  .  Jr  ,  51790. 
Bogard,  Wayne  C  .  9433. 
Bobn,  John  W  ,  Jr  .  61044. 
BoUnt.  Michael  J  .  Jr..  11638. 
Bolnlck.  Ralph.  34848. 
Boning,  John.  15955. 
Boomgaard.   Norman  C  ,  61078. 
Boothe,  Marvin  R..  15741. 
Borders.  John  E  ,  16290 
Borodkln.  Marvin.  15626. 
BoBWorth,  Richard  A  ,  15330. 
Barworth,  Wallace  C  ,  Jr..  14302 
Bowers.  Charles  J  .  33072. 
Bowling.  Temple.  33103. 
Bowman.  Aaron  J  .  34569. 
Boyd,  Clifton  L  .  15635. 
Boyd,  Raymond  A  .  15295. 
Branham,  Ethel  B  .  5202. 
Brazier.  Harold  W  .  9932. 
Brewer.  Sidney  W  ,  49274. 
Brldston.  John  W  .  49238. 
Bright.  William.  14746. 
Brooklna.  Richard  C.  33015. 
Brooks.  William   D..  Jr..  14712. 
Brotherton,  Robert  G..  15909. 
Broughton.  Roy  J  .  Jr  .  27677. 
Broughton.  Thomas  E..  14280. 
Brouns.  Robert  C  15811. 
Brown.  Clement  P  .  Jr  ,  11517. 
Brown,  David  R  .  33763 
Brown.  George  A  .  15892. 
Brown.  Henry  W  .  15225. 


Browning.  George  A  .  Ill,  33934. 
Brunner.  Bertram  Q  .  35088. 
Brxjss.  Robert  E  .  32619. 
Bryan,  Raymond  J  ,  16453 
Bryson,  John  W  .  26425. 
Buckingham.  Kent  O  ,  14533 
Budnlk.  Eugene  J  .  14344. 
BuJol.  George  W  .  12660 
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Morris.  James  H  ,  10474. 
Morris.  Lester  W     12276. 
Morrison,  Robert  E  .  15857 
Morton,  Walter  P  ,  Jr  .  18129 
Mullan.  Alfred  W  .  Jr  .  17709. 
Mulligan.  John  L  ,  34265. 
Murphy.  John  A  .  34463. 
Murray,  Norman  L  ,  6513. 
Muslck,  BUI  C    51747 
Myers.  Duncan  C  .  33197. 
Myers.  George  H  .  15324 
Myers.  Harold  A     16109. 
Myrlck.  Morris  N  .  11224, 
Nacey.  Edward  R  .  25495. 
Nash,  Tom  L  ,  Jr  .  33146 
Nay  lor,  Robert  D    32671 
Neal.  Sidney  L  ,  Jr    49251. 
Nell.  John  G  ,  l,n83 
Nelll.  John  C  ,  15286 
Nelson.  Francis  W  .  34415. 
Nelson,  John  .\     35025. 
Nelson.  Shlrl  M  .  49204. 
Nestle.  Roger  W  .  23669. 
Neuburg,  Gerald  E  .  15751 
Newman.  John  C  ,  14976 
Newsom,  Ben  M  D  .  34597 
Newsum,  Fltzroy,  32867. 
Nicely,  Gelvln  S  .  15414. 
Noordyk.  Edward  P  ,  50334. 
Norman,  Isaac  G  .  14911 
Norman,  Lewis  S  ,  Jr,,  15895. 
Norrls.  Lov  R    14953 
Northcutt,  George  C     10659. 
Norwood.  James  P  .  13983 
Nowell,  Rufus  H  ,  Jr  .  12614. 
Obenshain,  Ray  L  .  Jr.,  12923. 
Obus,  Louis  J  .  14866. 
O'clock.  Robert,  17899. 
O'Connor.  John  C  ,  34251. 
O'Donnell.  Robert  A  ,  34869. 
O'Grady.  Harold  J  ,  33521. 


CKeefe.  Truman.  33621. 
OLeary,  Daniel,  21451. 
OU^n,  Robert  W  ,  34833. 
O  Reagan.  Jack.  15641. 
OReiUy,  Thomas  P  ,  34068. 
OrilUoti,  Arthur  J  ,  Jr  ,  20593. 
Orth.  Peter  S.,  34808 
Osborn.  Arthur  L.,  1«J,}50. 
OToole.  Jerome  T  .  1.5732. 
Page,  Garnet  D  ,  32717. 
Parker.  Jack.  26430. 
Parnell,  Claude  E..  Jr  .  16148. 
Patchen.  Clifton  A.,  15580. 
Perdue.  Hillary,  35079. 
Perkins.  Rowan  N  .  34520. 
Perry.  James  W  .  2U673. 
Perry,  WiUiiim  E  .  Jr  .  23673. 
Petersen,  Hviy.  51763. 
Peterson.  Carl  H  ,  15456. 
Peterson,  John  F  ,  15356. 
Phillips,  Claude  D  .  49230. 
Phillips,  William  'I  .  3393!. 
Pica,  Joseph  C  ,  34847, 
Pierce,  Aiired  L.,  34341. 
Pletrucha  Jo.seph  J  .  33703. 
Plunkeit.  .Marvin  K..  33359. 
Pollock.  John  B  .  32742. 
Pool,  James  P  ,  34639 
Porter.  Clarence  W  ,  07704. 
Poeey.  Edw.ird  H  ,  48731. 
Potter,  D wight  H  ,  12151. 
Potter.  Richard  E  ,  33114, 
Poulln,  Howard  F  ,  49262 
Pounder.  Juseph  J  ,  Jr  ,  34693 
Pound.stone,  L<iwriTict'  R  ,  32950. 
Powell.  BlUle  W.,  16.i76. 
Powell.  Roger  F  .  34719. 
Powers,  Robert  L  ,  33325. 
Price.  Earl.  Jr  ,  35U26 

Price,  Harold  L  .  5u358 

Priest,  Royce  W  ,  14758. 

Prince.  Ri.'bert  A..  21T7y 

Prochnow.  Marvin  W.,  49234. 

Pusln.  Bernard.  34662. 

KadclllT.  Owen  E  ,  5U315 

R<uldatz,  Virgil  G   F  ,  49245. 

Rafterty,  Ch.irles  D     15634, 

Rand,  Phillip  A.,  16U85. 

Randall   Richard  C  .  1H212, 

Ransbottom.  Richard  O  .  15742. 

RaU-hford   William  M     15718. 

Rathbun,  Charles  S  .50311. 

Ravey.  Bill  J  ,  16149. 

Recher.  John  H  .  13059. 

Reddrlck,  Noel  B  ,  12046. 

Reed,  Charles  S  ,  24328 

Reed  Charles  W  ,  12722. 

Reeves.  Owen  T  ,  15826 

Rehak.  Frank.  Jr  ,  1 1986. 

Reilly.  Alvm  E.,  131 IH 

Rellly   Maurice  R  ,  15624 

Reiuielsen.  Robert  M  ,3310'2. 

Rennle,  David,  33808. 

Reynolds,  Benonl  O    23003. 

Reynolds  G;u-th  L  ,  16083 

Reynolds,  Walker  R  .  Jr  ,  13614. 

Rhoades.  Franklin  G  ,  33762. 

Rice,  Eugene  E    49246 

Rice.  Lewl.s  C  ,  Jr    51894 

Rich.  David  A  .  33207 

Rloh.irds.  Fredorirk  W  .  35099. 

Rlchard.-i.'ii,  Holland  L  .  11679. 

Richie,  Frank  G  ,  13353. 

Rlchter  Joseph  P    51857. 

Rlggs.  Francis  H  ,  13489. 

Riley.  James  R  ,  49223 
Rivers,  Robert  S     15j67. 
Roberts  Gall  D  .  15815 
Robert-s,  John  W  .  15280. 
Robertst.n,  James  P  .  13731. 
Rodgers.  Felix  A  .  161H;} 
Roemer,  Carl  R  ,  51864. 
Rogers   Donald  K  ,  34326. 
Rogers,  Roland    15810, 
Rogers   William  B  .  11282. 
Rohr,  Ch.'trles  E    13117 
RoUn.  Mitchell  A  .  14933. 
Rose.  Frank  L  .  Jr..  14803. 
Ross.  Donald  H  .   16313. 
Rossano,  Marcello  J  ,  33411. 
Rothman,  Harry  L  .  34444. 


Rowlett,  Bruce  W.,  50321. 
Royem,  Robert  L.,  Jr  ,  15897. 
Rudd.  Robert  J.,  10393. 
Ruff.  Jack  P.,  49232. 
Ruggles.  Bertram  L.,  15388. 
Russell.  Claude  E..  Jr.,  15618. 
Russell,  James  W.,  Jr.,  14507. 
Ryan.  Nell  B..  12885. 
Rybos.  Karol  F,,  33822. 
Sampson.  Charles  W..  15839. 
Sanderson,  Edward  J  ,  15274. 
Sarter,  Lee  A..  Jr..  14058. 
Saunders.  Jackson,   12541. 
Saunders.  Ralph  S.,  34745. 
Savage,  Gary  L.,  9913. 
Schaaf,  Robert  A..  14632. 
Schaplra.  Calvin  D.,  33842. 
Schelder,  Rube  P..  Jr.,  15185. 
Schultes,  William  A.,  16673. 
Schwendler,  Howard  J.,  51907. 
Scolattl.  Charles  A..  32728. 
Scott.  Robert  I.,  Jr..  12905. 
Scott.  Robert  R  .  35042. 
Seadler,  Walter  S..  15603. 
Sebrlng.  Stanley  R..  15785. 
Seclno.  Joseph  C.  50298. 
Segal.  Alfred,  33146. 
Self.  John  W..  34952. 
Sewell,  Jack  K.,  15130. 
Shaughnessy.  John  J..  32725. 
Shelton.  William  E..  23669. 
Shelton.  William  E.,  15247. 
Sheppard.  Brooks  L  .  33840. 
Sherman.  Laurence  F.,  16268. 
Shewan,  Clifford  W  ,  18150. 
Short,  Robert  B  ,  8894. 
Showalter,  Alex,  34450. 
Slebert,  Raymond  A..  14135. 
Silver.  Delwyn  E  .  51105. 
Sltton,  Ray  B  ,  16345. 
Skeen,  Kenneth  L..  51055. 
Slagle.  Warren  L..  26768. 
Slane,  Robert  M  ,  16161. 
Slentz,  George  L..  16094. 
Slupe,  Harold  D..  14044. 
Sly.  Peter  R..  12322. 
Smiley.  Frederick  F..  15562. 
Smiley.  OrvUle  L..  34581. 
Smith.  Bernard  C.  15112. 
Smith.  Eben  D..  16120. 
Smith.  Foster  L..  15882. 
Smith.  Howard  W.,  32674. 
Smith,  James  G.,  8825. 
Smith,  John  C,  15430 
Smith.  Langrave  T  ,  Jr  .  15594. 
Smith,  Lewis  R  .  51823. 
Smith,  Richard  H  ,  16603. 
Snoden.  Charles  A  .  15361. 
Snvder,  George  P.,  18153. 
Snvder,  John  T..  18302. 
Snvder.  Wayne  K.  9898 
Sparks,  John  S.,  Jr  ,  33055. 
Sparrevohn,  Frederick  D.  R.,  13986. 
Spence,  Ro.'^s  E  .  34064. 
Spencer.  Paul  N.,  15542. 
Springer.  Paul  R,.  17715. 
Stahl.  Frederick  N  .  20737, 
Stallsmlth,  Donald  L,,  14082. 
Stames.  Harry.  16138. 
Steelman,  William  D  ,  14349. 
StetTes.  Eupene  Q  .  Jr..  15885. 
Steffes.  Sylvester  P.,  15547. 
Steger.  William  E  .  15833. 
Stein.  Frederick  P..  9500. 
S:enger.  Edward  J  .  14907. 
Stephens,  Joseph  W..  Jr..  14444. 
Stephens.  Robert  D  ,  33209. 
Stevens,  Leonard  J,,  15774. 
Stevenson,  Joel  C,  34469. 
Stewart,  William  H.,  15123. 
Stockton,  Floyd  C.  13930. 
Stoker.  Norman  P..  14493. 
Stout.  Donald  E..  16198. 
Strack,  Harold  A  ,  50360. 
Stuhr,  Irwin  R  ,  50424 
Storm,  Wllmer  R.,  20676. 
Sullivan,  Glenn  R.,  34506. 
Sullivan,  William  R.,  15866. 
Sullivan.  Woodfin  M  ,  51824. 
Sunderman,  Everett  C,  34395. 
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SuBott,  John  L.,  15918. 
Sutton,  James  G.,  15540. 
Swalm,  Thomaa  S.,  15203. 
Swan.  Algernon  G.,  15472. 
Swan.  Frederick  C,  34266. 
Swanson.  Harold  A..  49219. 
Swofford,  Ralph  J.,  22733. 
Taminenga,  Henry  L.,  12811. 
Tannenbaum,  Leon  M.,  20687. 
Taylor,  Carl  E.,  32922. 
Taylor,  Daniel  J..  Jr.,  10999. 
Taylor,  Franklin  W.,  13689. 
Taylor.  John  P.,  33002. 
Taylor,  Samuel  G.,  Jr.,  15546. 
Teasley,  Joel  H..  10396. 
Thorn,  George  J..  51768. 
Thomas.  Lyle  S.,  15121. 
Thomas,  Richard  J.,  15147. 
Thome,  Joseph  E.,  15371. 
Thompson,  Clair  G.,  16253. 
Thompson,  Edward  L.,  14291. 
Thompson,  Lyle  W.,  15228. 
Thompson,  Shirley  B.,  9302. 
Thorn,  James  R.,  25613. 
Thornton,  Otis  B.,  12225. 
Tiller,  Frank  R.,  Jr.,  33662. 
Tips,  George  R.,  34082. 
Tisdale,  Paul  A  ,  7967. 
Tltsworth,  James  H.,  Jr.,  14335. 
Torgesen,  Elmer,  15107. 
Trapold,  Augustine  C,  III,  16005. 
Traylor.  Horace  C  ,  Jr.,  18165. 
Trice.  William  J.,  34604. 
Trlckel.  Prank.  35060 
Triplett,  Ernest  E.,  34686. 
Trommershausser,  John,  18300. 
Truesdell.  William  I. .16060. 
Tucker.  Qulncev  W.,  Jr..  48752. 
Turnier,  Walter  C,  34041. 
Uhlman.  William  P.,  Ill,  15694. 
Urban.  Harry,  12582. 
Vanvoorhis.  John  H.,  48750. 
Verhagen,  Kenneth  W.,  14456. 
Vlckers.  Robert  L.,  21790. 
Vlkan.  Gordon  W.,  34816. 
Vincent.  Arnold  W.,  51785. 
Vines,  John  H.,  16298. 
Vivian,  Lawrence,  9257. 
Volet,  Leonard,  18174. 
Vonins,  Paul  R.,  34772. 
Vowell,  Fred  C,  48730. 
Wagner,  Elwood  N.,  15778. 
Wagoner,  Robert  C,  15670. 
Walker,  Robert  S.,  Jr.,  35067. 
Wallander,  Robert  L.,  11996. 
Walsh,  Edward  F.,  Jr.,  15717. 
Walsh,  Edward  M.,  Jr.,  14688. 
Walsh,  James  J..  34202. 
Walsh,  Robert  L.,  11553. 
Warfle,  Elwyn  J.,  16259. 
Wasson,  John  C,  32404. 
Waterfill.  Eugene  A.,  14371. 
Waters,  Olen  L.,  34014. 
Watkins.  Audrey  H.,  22663. 
Weatherwax,  Dwalne  L.,  15719. 
Weaver.  Carl  T.,  Jr.,  13011. 
Webb,  &neEt  L.,  Jr..  33113. 
Webb,  Hardie  G.,  16572. 
Webber,  Louis  A.,  34340. 
Weed,  Edward  R.,  16086. 
Wehrman,  Kenneth  E.,  14178. 
WeinhufT,  Howard  E..  16156. 
Weller.  Russell  K.,  8865. 
Welllngs,  Donald  J.,  16110. 
Welsh,  William  P.,  22676. 
Werner,  Jolin  M.,  Jr.,  15923. 
West.  Robert  W.,  33384. 
Wheatley,  Andy  C,  34537. 
Whelan.  Thomas  B.,  48742. 
Whlsner,  William  T.,  Jr.,  16324. 
White.  Jon  E.,  34270. 
White.  Miller  G.,  Jr.,  15385. 
Whiting,  John  H.,  35027. 
Whltmlre,  Warren  T.,  16235. 
Whlttlngton,  Curtis  A.,  Jr.,  48726. 
Wilcox,  Samuel  E.,  34522. 
Wiley.  James  P.,  33666. 
Wilhelml,  WiUiam  H.,  15095. 
Wilklns,  Paul  H.,  14667. 
Wilkinson,  Warren  D.,  34792. 
WilUamfi,  Jay  H.,  15776. 
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Williams,  Louis  B.,  Jr.,  3S022. 
Williams,  Robert  D.,  50329. 
Wmiams,  Thomas  G.,  15976. 
Williamson,  William  B.,  Sr.,  16374. 
WlUoughby,  Albert  M.,  15156. 
Wlllson,  Harry  W.,  12458. 
Wilson,  John  E.,  Jr..  14716. 
Wilson,  Joseph  G.,  15284. 
Windsor,  David  W.,  15657. 
Winkler,  John  M.,  8283. 
Wisdom,  Joe  E.,  33506. 
Wise,  Henry  G.,  Jr.,  15084. 
Wolfe,  Lawrence  J.,  13073. 
Wood,  Griffin,  H.,  7716. 
Wood,  Thomas  B.,  22686. 
Woods,  Jesse  L.,  Jr.,  9375. 
Wright,  Lawrence  C,  15420. 
Wurth,  Herbert  L.,  14980. 
Wurzbacher,  George  P.,  34821. 
Wydner,  Clarence  S.,  9975. 
Yaden,  Earl  N.,  11461. 
Yeager,  Charles  E.,  16076. 
Yeager,  Paul  M.,  18116. 
Yeoman,  David  C,  25619. 
Young,  Donald  J.,  16470. 
Young,  Herbert  L.,  15137. 
Young,  Lee  R.,  15743. 
Young,  Robert  W.,  10483. 
Zeller,  Joseph  L.,  32917. 
Zepp,  Rex  E.,  11503. 
Zeuty,  Edward  J.,  10962. 
Zimmerman,  Pershing  G.,  14434. 
Zlrini,  Frank  L.,  35092. 

CHAPLAINS 

Bebnken,  John  W.,  Jr.,  48592. 
Durkln,  John  R.,  48599. 
Edmonds,  Leonard  S.,  48591. 
Flnke,  Frederick  K.,  48593. 
Graf,  John  P.,  55111. 
Oroome,  Thomas  M.,  Jr.,  24689. 
Hobgood,  Clarence  E.,  48589. 
Kullowatz,  Vernon  P.,  24686. 
Rutan,  Robert  M.,  55112. 

DENTAL    CORPS 

Balrd,  Ernest  M.,  n,  22415. 
Burnette,  Elmer  W.,  Jr.,  25666. 
Decker,  James  W.,  32568. 
Fritz,  Jackson  W.,  29413. 
Harris,  Arthur  B.,  19630. 
Hayden,  Arthur  L.,  24119. 
Hester,  Warren  R.,  18919. 
Kurth,  Donald  E.,  29276. 
Malloy,  Charles  B.,  24660. 
McCuUy,  Albert  C,  20524. 
Rogers,  Joseph  C,  18966. 
Runco,  Joseph  O.,  25466. 
Stebbins,  Harcourt  M.,  66925. 
Sture,  Vernon  J.,  20654. 
Turk,  Roy  S.,  22988. 
Wilson,  Howard  R.,  Jr.,  18969. 

MEDICAL    COBPS 

Andrew,  Samuel  E.,  27486. 
Baker,  Benjamin  R.,  24112. 
Clark,  Ernest  J.,  20069. 
Culver,  James  P.,  64938. 
Dahl,  Elmer  V.,  26664. 
Dettinger,  Garth  B.,  25478. 
Donnell,  Alonzo  M.,  Jr.,  22967. 
Gabby,  Samuel  L.,  Jr.,  22413. 
Gillespie,  Elmer  P.,  24190. 
Greene,  John  R.,  27608. 
Hertz,  Harvey  W.,  66904. 
Holmstrom,  Pritz  M.  O.,  26694. 
Hood.  Richard  H.,  Jr.,  23035. 
Kern,  Sidney  B.,  19769. 
Leeper,  Claude  K.,  65851. 
McChesney.  John  A.,  24127. 
McElvain,  Wilbert  H.,  24662. 
Robblns,  Jack  H.,  27492. 
Smith,  Robert  B.  W.,  26352. 
Stumpe,  Alfred  R.,  Jr.,  29474. 
White,  Stanley  C,  23173. 

NURSE    CORPS 

Albert,  Janice  A.,  22037. 
Hoefly.  Ethel  A.,  22055. 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

Bines.  William  H.,  19526. 
Comils,  Verne  W.,  21635. 


Heltllnger,  Robert  V.,  48932. 
Nicely,  Harry  B.,  Jr.,  21622. 
Ruffing,  Donald  J.,  21621. 
Sadler,  Hayes  M.,  19474. 
Sturtevant,  Robert  M.,  48939. 
Thompson,  Ralph  E.,  19464. 
Westerdoll,  Gale  A.,  55318. 
Wlnkelblech,  Donald  R.,  21624, 

VETERINARY  CORPS 

Hornlckel,  Edward  P.,  21606. 

BIOMEDICAL  SCIENCES  CORPS 

Ballentine,  Frances  G.,  22084. 
Ellis,  Thomas  G.,  48937. 

Second  lieutenant  to  first  lieutenant 

Abt,  Peter  P..  83362. 

Adair,  Duckett  M.,  83363. 

Adams.  Tliomas  R.,  3150377. 

Adams,  Thomas  H.,  83364. 

Ahern,  Donald  E..  3152017. 

Alendufr,  Joseph  R.,  3158691. 

Alesch,  Peter  H.,  83365. 

Alford,  Leste,  3155786. 

AUano,  Joseph  D.,  3150374. 

Allen,  Charle,  3119898. 

Allen,  James  S.,  83366. 

Almaguer,  Mario,  Jr.,  83367. 

Alpers,  John,  3157185. 

Amos,  Thomas,  3147547. 

Anders,  William  H.,  83368. 

Andersen,  David  M.,  3151-147, 

Anderson,  Carson  E.,  83369. 

Anderson,  Donald  M.,  83374. 

Anderson.  James  B.,  83371. 

Anderson,  Norman  E.,  Jr.,  83376. 

Anderson,  Reed  M.,  3151301. 

Anderson,  Richard  L.,  83379. 

Ander.'on,  Robert  J.,  3168813. 

Anderson,  Robert  D.,  83382. 

Anderson,  Ron,  3157069. 

Anderson,  Wayne  R.,  83380. 

Andrews.  Adolphus,  83370. 

Angle,  Martin  E.,  83375. 
Ankeny,  Darre,  3157009. 
Anker,  Peter  B.,  83372. 
Anthony,  John  T.,  3152015. 
Aplln,  Charles,  3151341. 
Arbuckle,  James  H.,  3161596, 
Armstrong,  M.  A.,  3157259. 
Asay,  James  R.,  83373. 
Ash,  Robert  P.,  Jr.,  79171. 
Ash,  Vernon  G.,  3156563. 
Assenhelmer,  Perry  J.,  3150524. 
Atkinson,  Larry  B.,  83933. 
Aulwurm,  Henry,  3147985. 
Baham,  Wayne  C,  83377. 
Bailey,  George  H..  78371. 
Bailey,  John  M.,  83381. 
Balther,  Rich,  3134097. 
Baker,  Dan  S.,  3157487. 
Baker,  William  C,  3150351. 
Ball,  Henry  A.,  3148332. 
Ball,  John  P.,  3149025. 
Bangs,  Stephen  J.,  79172. 
Bankard.  Benet  E.,  83383. 
Banks,  Gary  N.,  83384. 
Bankus,  Gerald  K.,  80177. 
Barber,  John  E.,  3161040. 
Barkley,  William  H.,  83385. 
Barnett,  Miles  T.,  Jr.,  83386. 
Barnhart.  John  H.,  83387. 
Barres,  Robert  B.,  3152082. 
Barrett,  Joseph  A.,  Ill,  78229. 
Barrios,  Plorencio  P.,  Jr.,  83388. 
Bartlett,  William  E.,  Jr..  3157304. 
Barton,  Robert  A.,  3151550. 
Bassettl.  Robert  D.,  81380. 
Beadle.  Leonard  C.  Ill,  83389. 
Bear,  William,  3155031. 
Beatty,  Frederick  M.,  79221. 
Beaver,  Keith  B.,  83390. 
Beck,  Louis  R.,  3168816. 
Beck,  Paul  A.,  79119. 
Beddingfleld,  Frederick  C,  Jr.,  83391. 
Beecher,  John  C.  Jr.,  83392. 
Behne,  Carl  T.,  83393. 
Behrends,  Mar,  3133936. 
Belardo,  Dominlck  S.,  Jr.,  83394. 
Bell,  Richard  T.,  83395. 
Benchoff,  Rodney  C.  83396. 
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Bcnclc.  Matthew  K  .  83397. 
Bennett,  Barr,  3148833. 
B«n«on.  Karl  T  .  79120. 
Benson,  Rom  E.,  83398. 
Berger,  Charlie  T  ,  78231. 
Bergeron,  George  E  .  83399. 
Berry.  Leonard  E..  83400. 
Bevena.  Stanley  W  ,  83401. 
Beverldge.  John  W,  3161432. 
Biggs,  Richard  A  .  79222. 
BUleebach.R.  3155107 
Billings.  Claude  A..  73535. 
BlUlngsley,  Charles  E.,  3163586. 
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Kleman,  James  P.,  83646. 

Kllgore,  William  P.,  Jr.,  83647. 

King,  Bernard  R.,  83648. 

King,  John  P.,  3155044. 

King,  John  W.,  3159868. 

King,  John  W.,  83650. 

King,  Kenneth  C,  Jr.,  78480. 

Klngsbviry.  Robert  H.,  83649. 

Klnkald,   Jo  H.,   83924. 

Kinney,  Theodore  R.,   Jr.,  83652. 

Kinsley,  William  C,  83932. 

Klntz,  John  P..  83653. 

Klrscheiunann,   Kenneth  D..  3162080. 

Klshlyama,  Arthur  Y.,   83664. 

Kittler,  Dlttmar,  3157924. 

KUeld.   Steven,   83656. 

Klein,  Edward  A.,  83657. 

Klesch,  John  J.  K.,   80181. 

Klessel,  Robe,   3139130. 

Klett,  Temple,  3147806. 

Kllck,  Jean  E.,  3151992. 

Klohn,  Robert  C,  83658. 

Klumas,  Lawrence  J.,  3168857 

Knezel,  Jeffry  D.,  83660. 

Knight.  James  R.,  Jr.,  80990. 

Knight,  Robert  H.,  3163101. 

Knoth,  Henry  W.,   3150614. 

Koger,  John  C.  83661. 

Kolosek,  Ronald  C,   83662. 

Kommendant,  Aado,   78481. 

Koppel,  Ants,   78244. 

Korman,  Charles  R.,  83926. 

Kroyer.  James,  3157079. 

Kulp.  Richard  W.,   80991. 

Kuykendall.   C,   3156590. 

Kyle,  Richard  M..  3157697. 

Lackey,  Curtis  S.,  83663. 

Lacy,  Billy  P.,  3149014. 

Lafontalne.  Donald  L.,  83664. 

Lake,  Robin  M.,  3168922. 

Lamarca,  Joseph  A.,  83665. 
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Lambert,  Clarke  R.  81414. 

Lancaster.  Patrick  R.,  HI.  78381. 

Land.  Roland  J..  83666 

Lane,  Edward  A..  3150675 

Langham,  Jerome  C  .  83667. 

lAnsdale.  Edward  R  .  83668. 

Larkln.  John,  3148634. 

Lauchner.  Ronald  E    3151796. 

Lauduccl.  James  R..  83669. 

Laurendlne.  L.,  3148937 

Lausten.  John  P..  8367U 

Lawrence.  Har.  3147471 

Lawrence.  Richard  E  ,  83671. 

Ledbetter.  Larry  L..  83672 

Lee,  Johnny  O  .  Jr  ,  83673. 

Leggat.  Robert.  791J5 

Lelthlser.  Christopher,  3161917. 

Lenlhan,  John  J  ,  81246 

Leonard.  William  J.,  81441. 

Leonard.  WUson  L    83674, 

Leong.  Pook  W  ,  79136 
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Levi,  Paul  L.  3163657. 
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Lewis,  Roger  W  .  83675 

Llckman.  Oeorge  L  .  3168862. 

Llenard.  Anna.  3147775 

Llndabury.  Tr5.-on  S  ,  Jr  .  78482. 

Linden.  Robet  B,.  3151304 

Llndenfelser,  J-imes,  Jr  .  83677. 

LlnvUle,  Oeorge  D  .  83678, 

Lloyd,  Dennis  E  ,  3151150, 

Lloyd.  Peter  F  ,  83679, 

Loflln.  Charles  E  .  Jr  .  79235, 

Logan,  Paul  A  .  83680 

Long,  Jon  C,  83681 

Long,  Lewis  W  ,  83683 

Lorusso.  Paul  M  ,  83682 

Loya.  George  Jr  .  83684, 

Luken,  Lawrence  D  .  3168863. 

Luper.  Connard  A  .  83685 

Lybarger.  William  A  .  Jr  .  83686, 

Lynch.  Don  R  ,  3168864, 

Lynd,  William  W  .  83687 

Lynn,  Oeorge  D  .  Jr  .  78245. 

Lyon,  John  R  .  3120045, 

Maddox,  Charles  R,,  3151874, 

Madsen.  Ronal.  3147416, 

Main,  Davis  L  .  3150363. 
Malagarle,  P  R,  3147983, 
Jtollnsky.  Joseph  O  ,  3150619, 
Malley.  John  C  ,  83683 
Maloney,  Mich.  3148506 
Manes,  Donald.  3148581 
Sdange,  John  P  .  Jr  ,  3161647 
Mangum.  Dennis  R  ,  83690 
Marcum.  Gerald  L  .  33691 
Marklewlcz.  Donald.  3150381, 
Markle.  Roy,  83692 
Marley.  WUlam  F  .  Jr  ,  3162939. 
Marsh,  Royden  W  .  3151302 
Marshall.  David  W  .  83693. 
Marshall,  Joh.  3148455 
Martin,  Fred.  3154642 
Martin,  Jim  I  .  3151380, 
Martin.  Roger  A  .  83694 
Martin,  Wlico  A  .  3160829 
Martinez.  Donald  E  .  83695 
Bfarvel,  Joseph  R  .  Jr  .  3137603. 
Maasey.  Harmon  O  ,  Jr,.  3159833. 
Masztak.  Chester  W  .  Jr,.  83696, 
Mathews.  Kent  W  ,  83697 
Mathews.  Melvln  D  .  83699 
Btothls,  Harry  M,,  83698 
Mattey,  James,  3150411 
Matthews,  Braxton  R  ,  83700. 
Matthews,  Gerald  L  ,  83911. 
Mattlna.  Larr.  3147952, 
MatuUs.  Ra\Tnond  G    II.  83701. 
Mayers.  Russe,  3155672, 
McAlear.  Thomas  A  .  83703. 
McAullffe.  Michael  J  ,  83704. 
McBrlde,  IXinald  L,.  3168865. 
McBrlde.  William  B  .  83705 
McCaffrey.  Edward  T  .  83706, 
McCain.  William  C  .  80992, 
McCarron.  Donald  E  ,  83707, 
McCloud,  Michael  L  .  80957. 
McClure.  John  R  .  79184, 
McConnell.  Jo.  3148538 
McCormlck.  Clyde  R    II,  83708, 
McDermott,  Ja,  3148641. 


McDonald,  William  C.  83709. 
McDonough,  James  K.,  83710, 
McOrall.  Robert  M  .  83711, 
McGrath,  Michael  F.,  80862. 
McOrew.  Patrick  W.,  83712, 
Mcintosh,  WUUam  H.,  3163302. 
McKay.  Ell  J  ,  83713, 
McKe.in.  J.imes  M  ,  83714 
McKmley.  Churle-s  M  ,  3151531 
McKinney.  J.inies  F,,  78246 
McLoughlln.  John  P..  83912. 
McM.ister.  David  K,.  3168866, 
McMillan.  John  W  .  Jr  .  81249 
McMlnds.  Donald  L  .  3151729, 
McMullen.  Eme,  3156.^98, 
Meeks.  Bobby  R,  3168867, 
Mehew,  Ldwin  W  ,  Jr  ,  «3715. 
Meier,  L<;re:;c.  3147G61, 
Mellos   Anthimv  L  ,  78808, 
Mellott.  Jerre  K  ,  83717, 
Melton.  Bruce,  3148411, 
Menzel.  Jon  M  .  7yl37, 
Menzles.  James  T  .  Jr  ,  79236. 
Merena.  Robert  S.,  83718. 
Metzger.  WUUam  P  .  83927. 
Meunler.  Birry.  3151351, 
Meyer.  Roijcr  D  ,83719 
Meyer,  Thom.is  W  ,  83721. 
Myers.  Do:i;ild  3,.  3151741. 
Michaud.  Edw.i,  3154501, 
Mlddlebrook,  Billy  J  .  83720. 
Miller.  D.ivld  %V..  3152018. 
Miller.  Harlan  L,.  Jr  ,  3157851. 
M;i;er.  Kenneth  L  .  3168869. 
Miller,  Thom:i,  3163798 
Miller.  Thomas  J    Jr  .  79988. 
Miner,  James  S  .  83722 
Mitchell,  Jos.  3147359, 
Mitchell.  Malcolm  G,.  79185. 
Mitts,  Rlchar,  3134378 
Mo:ienkt'pf.  D.ile  L,.  3150380, 
Mnnnett,  James  F  .  83913. 
Muntana.  J  jseph  J  ,  Jr.,  83723. 
Moon,  Albert,  3148319 
Moon.  RO.SS  A  ,  3148742, 
Moore.  Charles  C.  83725, 
Moore,  Hertf  L  .  Jr  .  83727 
Moore.  James  H    Jr  ,  78383. 
Moore.  James  L  ,  III,  81247. 
Moore,  John  W  ,  83729 
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Morrow,  Jack  F  .  83733 

Movnlhan.  John  J  ,  79238 
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Muerle.  Donald  F  ,  83734 

Munroe.  Dale  W,.  3151491. 
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Musselman.  Gerald  W  ,  3151156. 
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Narbut.  Joseph,.  Jr  .  83741. 
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Nelson,  Clarke  A  .  3160088, 

Nelson.  Jacob  M  .  Ill,  83744 

Nelson,  Vernon  A,.  83746, 

Nelson,  Wilbur  O  .  III.  3151965. 

Nerad.  Michael.  83745, 

Nerl.  Michael  S  .  83747. 

Newman.  Charles  C  ,  83748. 

Newman,  Rexford  L  .  Jr  .  3137201. 

Newton.  Oeorge.  3150512. 

Nicholson.  Jon  E  ,  3148096, 

Nicholson,  Michael  B  .  80994, 

Nicholson.  Voy  J  ,  78247. 

Nicks.  Paul  H,.  83750. 

Nlehaus.  Thomas  A  ,  3183613. 

Nlel.sen,  WUlard  D    83929 

Nleto,  Donald,  3147835. 


Nlgro.  Edward  M.,  78384. 
Nlles,  Peter  J,,  83752. 
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Noble,  Michael  A  ,  83753. 
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Norvelle,  Fredrick  D  .  3168873. 
Novak.  Walter  E,.  83757. 
Nugent.  Edmund  B,.  Jr,,  3151441. 
Oberholzer,  Richard,  J,,  3133391. 
O'Bnen,  Harry,  3150475. 
O'Brien,  James  G  ,  80182. 
O'Brien,  Thomas  E  .  Jr  ,  83758. 
O'Brien.  WllUam  E  .  78385. 
O'Connor,  Francis  W.,  3151537. 
O'Connor,  Will,  3148629, 
Ohland.  Bruce  W,,  83759, 
Olds,  David  R  ,  3151628. 
O'leary,  Denis  J,.  83760. 
Oleson.  John  R.,  81419. 
Olson.  Dennis  D.,  78486. 
Olson.  Edwin  A  .  3158919. 
Oltmans,  Samuel  J  ,  3151544. 
O'Mara,  Raymun.  3131319. 
Ombrello.  Robert  J..  83761. 
Opperman,  J.imes  W,.  3168874. 
Ormond.  William  R.,  83762, 
Orr.  John  L  ,  79644, 
Orth.  Harry  M  .  3155839, 
Orton.  Steven  L  .  83763. 

Osborne.  Peter  R.,  3151650. 

Ott.  Mark  T..  83765. 

Ourada.  Laurence  E  ,  3160090. 

Owens,  John  D  ,  81252, 

Pabst.  EuEien?  M.,  79989. 

Padgett.  Jerry  I,.,  3159836. 

Padgett,  Robert  H,,  83766 

Paluccl,  Kenneth  J.,  3159922. 

Pandolfl.Pau.  3148308. 

Pauluccl.  John  P..  3151572. 

Parham.  Chest.  3139369. 

Parker,  Ellis  G  .  78248. 

Parker.  Robert  K  .  83767. 

Parmeter.  Joh.  3147462. 

Parry.  James,  3162594, 

Parsons.  Bruce  A,.  79239, 

Patnaude.  Dennis  T,.  79240, 

Patterson,  Kenneth  O  .  Jr..  83914. 

Pavola.  Eugene  H  ,  3151667 

Payne.  John  E  .  83768, 

Payne,  William  N  .  80995. 

Pearce.  Edwin  P,.  80153, 

Pedersen,  Jimmie  L  ,  83769. 

Pedro,  Ronald  E  ,  81253. 

Peebles.  David  L  ,  83770. 

Perras,  Henry  A  .  83771. 

Perrlzo,  Jerry  J..  83772, 

Petersen,  James  E,,  80958 

Peterson,  Charles  P  ,  3159748. 

Peterson,  Joh.  3120227, 

Peterson,   Lawrence   D.,   3152050. 

Pettlgrew,   Thomas   P..   Jr.,   3151513. 

Petty.  LaSalle.  Jr,,  3163254. 

Peura.   Edwin.   3148677. 

Pezzanl,   Angelo  M.,   79138. 

Pflster,  Robert   W.,  3151469. 

Phillips.   Wendell,   81254. 

Pickens,   Lindsay   L.,   83915. 

Pickens,  Thomas  A.,  3151928. 

Pierce,   John   L.,   80997. 

Plnkerton.   Harlan   S.,   Jr.,   79241. 

Plnson,   Regln,  3155544. 

Pipkins.   Daniel   W..   83773. 

Poe,   Thomas   W.,   Jr..    78487. 

Pollarl,   Ray   W,.   3151654. 

Pool.   WUUam   O,,   83774. 

Porter.   Donald   D,.   3151870. 

Porter.  Mike.   3156980. 

Pothler,   Harvey   O,.  83775. 

Potslc.  Curtis,  3148932, 

Potter,    Paul   D,,   83776. 

Potter.   Richard   M,,   Jr,,   83778. 

Powers,   Steven   T,,   3168849. 

Prater,   John   S,,   79139. 

Pratt.   Harry   D.   A,.   83779. 

Pratt,   Robert   J.,   83781. 

Preble,   Danny  R,   3151536. 

Prltchard.   Harley   H,.   Jr..   3150616. 

Puchalskl,  Donald  J.,  83780, 
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PulUn,  Terry  O.,  79242. 

Pusey,  John  R,,  83782. 

Qualey,  James  P,,  Jr,.  78387. 

Qulgley,  James  C,  3151750. 

Qulnn,  James  D.,  79990. 

Ransom,  Leland  B,.  II,  83783. 

RawUngs.  John  P.,  83784. 

Raymond,  Carl,  3163574. 

Rechkemmer,  D.,  3150415. 

Reckling.  Larry  E.,  3151881. 

Reedy,  Milton  O,.  3148078. 

RelUy,  John  E.,  83785. 

Relnarts.  Ronald  W.,  83786. 

Relnhardt,  Richard  K.,  81422. 

Reynolds,  David  M.,  83787. 

Reynolds,  Patrick  J.,  3151859. 

Reznlck,  John,  3151496. 

Rhoades,  John  W.,  3168878. 

Richardson,  Charles  L.,  3151165. 

Richardson,  Frank  H.,  81256. 

Richardson,  Roger  E.,  3168879. 

Riegel,  Richard,  3154791. 

Rlgel,  Raymon,  3158737. 

Riley,  Edward,  3147388. 

Riley,  James  M„  83788. 

Rlnebarger,  Teddy  E.,  83789. 

Rlzzl,  Anthony  M.,  3151817. 

Roberts.  John  E,.  83791. 

Roberts.  Ronald  C,  83793. 

Robinson,  Dou,  3155608. 

Robinson,  James  E,,  3150654. 

Robinson.  Robert  W..  83792. 

Rocap,  Pember  W.,  3151210. 

Rodero.  Joseph  8.,  79244. 

Rodriguez,  Ro,  3148776. 

Roels,  Timothy  J,,  83795. 

Rogers.  David  M.,  83796. 

Rogness,  Norman  D„  3163799. 

Rohleder,  William  J,.  83797. 
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Rolston,  David  R,,  Jr,.  80154. 

Romlne,  Janet  C.  3152116. 

Rooks.  Robert.  3157087. 

Rose,  Phillip  E,  83799. 

Ross.  Chelcie  C,  Jr.,  81257. 

Rothrock.  John  E,,  Jr,,  83800. 
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Rudeen.  Karl  H.  83802. 
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Russell,  John,  3148655, 

Russo.  Richard  A..  83805. 

Rust.  Nancy  L,,  3138702. 

Ruth,  Richard,  3148973. 
Ryan,  James  I,,  3148817. 
Rye,  Gilbert  D,,  3168882. 
Sager,  Ronald,  3134210. 
Salewskl,  Robert  J..  83806. 
Sample,  James  I..  3151162. 
Sandmore,  Peter  C,  83807. 
Sapp.  Bowen.  78249. 
Savage.  Richard  C,  83808, 
Scallse.  Thomas  E„  83809. 
Scanlon.  WUUam  A,.  83810, 
Schaal,  Gary,  3148696, 
Schad,  Joseph  G,,  83811. 
Schattner,  EUsabeth,  3168883. 
Schau,  George  E,,  83812. 
Schettler,  Charles,  3133693. 
Schnabel,  James  E.,  79187. 
Schneider,  Donald  K.,  83814. 
Schnelzer.  Garry  A.,  81258, 
Schnobrlch,  Daniel  S  ,  83815. 
Schoot,  Cedrlc  E.,  83816. 
Schorzman.  Craig  A.,  3163042. 
Schuehle,  Rob,  3157037. 
Schultz,  Kenneth  E.,  83817. 
Schumacher,  Ronal  W.,  83818. 
Scott,  Rodney  G,,  83819. 
Scott,  Roger  E,.  80999. 
Scott,  Wlllla,  3154935. 
Scully,  Paul,  3148038. 
Seager,  Edward  M,,  83938, 
Seebacher,  John  A.,  83820. 
Seger,  Francis  M..  Jr..  83821. 
Sehorn,  William  T.  78906. 
Selbel,  Gerald  W.,  83822, 
Sellers.  Donald  R,,  3151381. 
Setchell.  James  P..  79188. 
SeweU,  James  T..  3151646. 
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Sexton,  Micha,  3134179. 
Shackelford,  Robert,  3150482. 
Shamblln,  Ronald  O.,  3163142. 
Shanafelt.  Ronald  L.,  3163773. 
Shapiro,  Allen  F.,  79245. 
Shaw,  John  E.,  83825. 
Shearer,  Richard  L.,  Jr.,  83824. 
Shoemaker,  George  C,  Jr.,  78389. 
Short,  Donald  J.,  83827. 
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Slegel,  Richard  L.,  83828. 
Simondl,  Thomas  E.,  83829. 
Slmonsen,  Mar,  3156982. 
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Spear,  Robert  C,  3151657. 
Spencer,  Richard  A.,  3168889. 
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Spreen,  Darrell  E.,  83843. 
Spuck,  Carlton  D.,  83844. 
Spurger,  George,  3149003. 
Spurger,  James  R.,  79247. 
Stacy,  Gerald  T.,  83845. 
Stafford,  Charles  B.,  83846. 
Stafford,  Pred  P.,  83848. 
Stayton,  William  H.,  3152008. 
Stearns,  David  J.,  3151151. 
Steele,  John,  3137826. 
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Stephenson,  Jacland  M.,  3151569. 
Stephenson,  O.,  3154838. 
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Terry,  Marvin,  3148075. 
Terry,  Phillip  A.,  79142. 
Terry.  William  P.,  79144. 
Thede,  Allen  L.,  3168895. 
Thoma,  John  L.,  3150932. 
Thomas,  Joseph  L.,  83861. 
Thomas,  Robert  E.,  83863. 
Thomas,  Stephen  D.,  83865. 
Thompson,  Gerald  L.,  83862. 
Thompson,  John  R.,  80192. 
Thompson,  Lowell  W.,  Jr.,  3168897. 


Throckmorton,  George  E,,  3168810. 
Tlahrt,  Jerry  R„  79249. 
Tlbbitts.  Loe,  3150485. 
TUler,  George,  3130692. 
Tolson,  Jerome  P.,  Jr.,  3151963. 
Town,  Edward,  3163802. 
Tralnor,  Daniel  W.,  83864. 
Trautsch,  Rolf  A.,  83866. 
Troeber,  David  J.,  3160241. 

Trombly,  Dennis  J.,  83867. 

Troutman,  Vance  G.,  3168901. 

Tucker,  Jerome  W.,  3168902. 

Tucker,  John  E.,  3161329. 

Tucker,  Larry  M.,  83937. 

Turner,  Franc,  3147500. 

Tyson,  Francis,  3134369. 

Ubl,  Marlowe  E.,  3168903. 

Urldel,  Richard  K.,  3152284. 

Van  Bruaene.  David  L.,  83368. 

Vance,  Cyrus  B.,  II,  83869. 

Vanderburgh,  Warren  M.,  Jr.,  79250. 

Vanslckel,  Jerry  D.,  83370. 

Vergaminl,  Mi,  3147305. 

Vlck,  Jonathan  C,  3151558. 

Vincent,  David,  3154413. 

Vogel,  Harold,  3147376. 

Voorhles,  Rus,  3154545. 

Vopalensky,  Robert  A.,  83871. 

Wachob,   Charles  M.,  3161949. 

Waddington,  William  J.,  3168904. 

Waddle,  Robert  H.,  83872. 

Wakeham,  Ernest  W.,  3161460. 

Waldon,  Jesse  J.,  Jr.,  3151275. 

Walk,  Wayne  D.,  83873. 

Walker,  Elber,  3147424, 

Walker,  Gerald  H.,  79191. 

Walker,  Joseph,  3147429. 

Walker,  Michael,  3148256. 

Wallace,  Luther  E.,   3151690. 

Walsh,  Richard  K.,  83875. 

Walston,  Gary  R„  3157527. 

Walter,  Richard  W.,  Jr.,  83876. 

Walterscheld.   Richard  L.,  83877. 

Wanless,  Ronald  H.,  3161101. 

Wanner,  Thomas  D.,  83878. 

Wassenich,  Mark,  81259. 

Waters,  James,  3133338. 

Waters,  Joseph  G.,  3151529. 

Watson,  Wilbur  W'.,  80194. 

Watts,  Wayne,  3150488, 

Webster,  William  N.,  83879. 

Wees,  Edward  L.,   3163803. 

Wege,  Robert,  3147695. 

Weinberg,  Law,  3150545. 

Welliver,  George   H.,  Jr.,  83880. 

Wells.  Hewett  S.,  Jr..  3151786. 

Welsh,  Jay  B.,  3147698. 

WeLshan,  John  T.,  3168907. 

Wenker,  Kenneth   H..  83881. 
Wentz,  Robert,  3147544. 
Werner,  Thomas,  3148108. 
West,  Harold  E.,  80156. 
Western,  Robe,  3157451. 
Wetterstroem,  Albert,  III,  83882. 
Wheeler,  James  C,  3152029. 
V/hicker,   Jack  L.,  78391. 
White,  Louis  E.,  78491. 
Whiteley,  Andre  B,,  81001. 
Whitley,  David  L.,  3159880. 
WUbert,  Jan  J.,  3151742. 
Wilen,  John  G..  83884. 
Wilkinson,  Roger  K..  80157. 
V/lUlams,  Clols  E,.  3157360. 
Williams,  Donald  E..  3151237. 
WUlIams,  John,  3133477 
Williams,  Jonathan  P.,  83885. 
Williamson,  Charles  A.,  83886. 
WUliamson,  Gary  E.,  3152096. 
Wnils,  Arthur.  3147903. 
Williss,  Will.  3155093. 
WUson,  Charles  L.,  83889. 
Wilson,  Charles  H.,  838887. 
Wilson,  Chris,  3133594. 
Wilson.  George  E,,  3151333. 
Wilson,  Hugh  H,,  Jr.,  3159850. 
Wilson,  William  E..  83916. 
WUtsie,  Theodore  E,,  83930. 
Wlmer,  James  K.,  3152062, 
Winkler,  Fran,  3133516. 
Winn,  Robert  W.,  3168908. 
Winter,  Warren  R.,  3160168. 
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Wlntere.  George  R.  n.  79145. 
Wisdom.  WUUam  A  .  Jr  ,  83888. 
Wlaeman.  Omar  R  .  78493. 
WUler,  Walter.  3167195 
Wlatrom.  William  W..  83890. 
WotuiBlgl.  John  B..  79146. 
WoUe.  Dale  E  ,83891 
Wood.  Bruce  D  .  3167530. 
Wood.  Donald  J  .  83892 
Worgo.  Ronald,  3156082. 
Worth.  Arthur.  3147298. 
Wrede.  Harry.  Jr..  83893 
Wright.  Gerald  W  .  83894. 
Wright.  Tllden  P  .  HI.  3151712. 
Wnght.  William.  3148355. 
Wueetman.  Joeeph  W  .  83895. 
Wxirzburger,  Nils  L..  3158580. 
Yager.  Charles  A..  83896 
York.  James  E.  3151262 
Young.  Edward  A  .  79004 
Youngblood.  John  3  .  83897. 
Younkln,  David,  3155770. 
Yiiknas.  Joeeph  A  .  3168909. 
Zambo,  Leelle  J..  79147 
Zazworstcy.  Raymond  M..  83898. 
Zbyszynaltl.  Henry  M  ,  83899. 
Zlccardl.  Vincent  A..  83900. 
Zlemnlak.  Edward  M  .  3163804. 
Zutell.  Eugene  O    3151154. 

MXDICAL    STHVICB    CORPS 

Armstrong,  Ro.  3161597. 
Collier,  Robert  L  .  79124. 
Haiilfy,  Edward.  3159494. 
Moore.  Thomas.  3158892 
Trezza.  Anthony.  3157581. 
Wblte.  Clement  H  ,  83883. 
Zlzzl.  Martin  E..  83904 

BIOMEDICAL    SCIENCES    CO»P8 

Birch.  Shel  ton  R.  3154516 
Bomar.  John  B  .  Jr  .  3157370. 
CoUlns.  David  H  ,  83901. 
CurtU.  Harry  G  ,  83923 
DavU.  Douglas  J  .  31688.30 
Dobbs.  Melvln  B  .  3133360 
Hunter.  John  S  .  in  79982 
MacNaughton.  Mich  O  .  78484. 
Parker.  Frank  M  .  III.  3162996. 
Pettlt.  Robert  A  .  83903 
Ryan.  Michael  J  .  3159996. 
Stone.  Kenneth  M..  3160543. 
Thornell.  Michael  J  .  3157353. 
Tremblay.  Roland  A  .  3160160. 


our  principles.  Intolerant  In  our  inter- 
ests, or  bigoted  In  our  beliefs;  but  may 
we  always  be  courageous  In  character, 
sympathetic  In  spirit,  and  loving  in  life. 

Help  us  to  see  our  daily  duties  in  proper 
perspective,  to  discharge  them  faithfully 
and  to  leave  the  outcome  with  Thee. 
Grant  that  the  people  of  our  country 
may  seek  a  greater  unity  of  spirit  and 
work  together  for  a  better  social  order 
and  a  higher  spiritual  life. 

Bless  our  President,  our  Speaker,  these 
Representatives  of  our  people  and  all  who 
are  in  positions  of  responsibility — may 
they  be  men  and  women  of  real  courage, 
true  confidence,  and  deep  conviction  as 
they  endeavor  to  provide  dynamic  lead- 
ership and  moral  stamina  for  these  days 
of  crises. 

Together  may  we  move  forward  to  a 
new  day  of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
among  men,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  August  2. 1967 : 

Nationai,  SciENcr  Boaxo 
Dr.  Roger  W.  Heyna.  of  California,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Nationai  Science  Bo*rd.  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  expiring  May  10,  1970. 

Equal  Empi-oyment  OppoRTUNrrr 
Commission 
Clifford  L.  Alexander.  Jr..  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission   for   the  term  expir- 
ing July  1,  1972. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

"Wednf.so.w.  AriirsT  2,  1%7 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev   Edward  O.  Latch, 
DJD..  offered  the  following  prayer : 

This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh 
the  tvorld.  even  our  faith.  1  John  5:  4. 

Almighty  God.  we  come  together  in 
prayer  at  this  noon  hour  to  offer  unto 
Thee  the  devotion  of  our  hearts  and  to 
Invoke  Thy  blessing  upon  us  eis  we  seek 
to  solve  the  problems  of  our  troubled 
times.  May  we  never  be  provincial  In 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MISS  KATHY  JOHNSON  FROM 
BIRMINGHAM.  ALA.  ELECTED 
PRESIDENT   OP  GIRLS'   NATION 

Mr  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BEVILL  Mr.  Speaker.  Miss  Kathy 
Johnson,  a  student  from  Shades  Valley 
High  School  In  Birmingham.  Ala  .  has 
been  elected  President  of  Girls'  Nation. 
Kathy's  running  mate  was  Anne  Melssel- 
man  from  Alexandria,  Va. 

I  feel  that  Girls'  State  and  Girls'  Na- 
tion have  played  vital  roles  in  the  teach- 
ing of  government  procedure  and  citizen- 
ship to  our  young  adults  throughout 
America.  Hours  of  plamiing  and  hard 
campaigning  precede  the  elections  and 
these  young  ladies  are  to  be  commended 
for  the  fine  job  they  do. 

Kathy  served  as  the  governor  of  Girls' 
State  in  Alabama  where  she  campaigned 
with  a  promise  to  abolish  capital  punish- 
ment. 

Another  young  Alabamian  from  Brew- 
ton.  Ala..  Miss  Margaret  Hayes  was  elec- 
ted president  pro  tempore  of  the  senate. 
Margaret  served  as  speaker  of  the  house 
during  Girls'  State  and  was  the  mayor  of 
her  city.  Of  course,  we  cannot  forget  the 
many  adults  who  spend  endle.ss  hours 
of  work  with  the  delegates  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  chaperone.s.  We  in  Alabama 
are  proud  of  Mrs.  Mary  George  Waite. 
from  Centre,  Ala.,  a  former  national 
chairman  of  Giils'  Nation,  for  her  time 
in  performing  this  valuable  service  to 
these  young  people. 


FREE    WORLD    TRADE    WITH    COM- 
MUNIST NATIONS 

Mr.  ■WHITENER  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  very  interested  in  the  comments  by 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson],  with  reference  to 
his  inquiry  into  the  handling  of  Commu- 
nist cargoes  by  free  world  vessels.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  having  looked 
into  the  matter  more  fully. 

I  would  hope  that  In  some  way  we 
could  bring  about  a  realization  on  the 
part  of  these  friendly  nations,  or  alleged 
friendly  nations,  that  they  are  doing  the 
cause  of  freedom  a  great  Injustice  by 
handling  cargo  which  is  actually  des- 
tined to  destroy  American  youth. 

My  main  purpose  In  asking  for  this 
time  was  to  point  out  that  on  yesterday 
I  Introduced  a  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  to 
explore  the  question  of  East- West  trade. 
Today  many  of  my  colleagues  have  In- 
dicated they  will  introduce  identical  res- 
olutions. 

I  would  urge  all  Members  to  look  at 
the  resolution  which  was  Introduced.  If 
any  Member  feels  he  can  join  In  the  in- 
troduction of  an  Identical  resolution  and 
give  us  his  support,  we  will  be  most 
grateful. 

HOODLUMS  OR  CRACKPOTS 

SHOUUD  NOT  BE  ALLOWED  TO 
ALTER  MILITARY  POLICY  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  WM 
a  little  appalled  to  see  in  the  press  thto 
morning  a  report  that  10  Members  of 
this  distinguished  body  have  called  for 
our  Immediate  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
so  that  we  could  devote  our  full  attention 
to  the  problems  created  by  the  riots  and 
disturbances. 

Frankly,  I  cannot  think  of  any  more 
dangerous  or  Irresponsible  proposal  than 
this. 

In  the  first  place,  this  simply  gives 
more  encouragement  to  the  Communists 
in  North  Vietnam  to  think  that  if  they 
Just  hang  on  for  a  little  bit  longer  we 
will  throw  In  the  sponge  and  they  can 
pick  up  all  the  marbles  without  any 
strings  attached. 

Second,  what  is  this  to  happen  to  the 
world's  greatest  Nation,  if  we  must  now 
confess  that  our  foreign  and  our  military 
policies  can  be  altered  by  a  few  hood- 
lums or.  as  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Nix!  called 
them  a  few  moment  ago.  a  few  crack- 
pots? 

Surely,  this  country  can  do  whatever 
needs  to  be  done  to  deal  with  the  domes- 
tic problems  that  we  face.  We  have  al- 
ready done  a  great  deal  in  this  Congress, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Texas  IMr, 
M.AHON1  reminded  us  a  couple  of  days 
ago.  and  we  have  additional  legislation 
now  pending  before  us  today  to  do  more. 
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But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  day  that  we  can- 
not stand  up  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion in  Southeast  Asia  simply  because 
we  have  a  few  problems  here  at  home, 
then  on  that  day  we  might  as  well  turn 
the  whole  world  over  to  communism — 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  i 


POOR  JUDGMENT  OF  OUR  MAJOR 
COMMUNICATIONS  MEDIA  IN  GIV- 
ING WIDESPREAD  EXPOSURE  TO 
RACIAL  EXTREMISTS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri?  . 

There  was  no  objection.  ' 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  last 
Thursday,  when  I  raised  questions  con- 
cerning poor  judgment  and  responsi- 
bility by  some  of  our  major  communica- 
tions media  in  giving  such  widespread 
exposure  to  racial  extremists,  other  re- 
sponsible voices  have  begun  to  speak  out 
on  the  subject. 

I  especially  want  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip  In  the  House, 
the  Honorable  Hale  Boggs,  for  Joining 
me  In  questioning  the  propriety  of  net- 
work news  show  producers  who  turn 
their  facilities  over  to  the  "Rap"  Browns 
and  the  Stokely  Carmlchaels.  Those  who 
furnish  a  microphone  for  insurrectionists 
become  an  accessory  to  the  fact,  by  turn- 
ing a  whisper  Into  volcanic  eruption. 

I  also  commend  Senator  Hugh  Scott, 
who  yesterday  called  upon  the  news 
media  to  draw  up  a  code  of  emergency 
procedures  to  be  followed  in  reporting 
riots.  I  would  only  make  one  further  sug- 
gestion regarding  the  Senator's  sug- 
gestions— He  says: 

The  news  media  must  balance  the  Inflam- 
matory statements  by  presenting  at  the 
»amo  time  ai>j>eals  for  law  and  order  by 
responsible  leaders. 

I  do  not  think  the  Issue  is  quite  as  sim- 
ple as  that,  and  I  question  whether  there 
is  any  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  news 
media  to  carry  the  Inflammatory  state- 
ment In  the  first  place.  Years  ago,  when 
a  radio  network  carried  the  Orson  Welles 
story  about  "an  invasion  from  Mars"  as 
though  it  were  really  happening.  It  acted 
quickly  to  correct  the  false  Impression. 
But  the  damage  was  already  done,  and 
thousands  of  people  panicked. 

Since  my  remarks  last  Thursday  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  I  have  received 
«veral  hundred  letters  from  across  the 
Nation.  This  mail  has  come  from  news 
media,  from  public  relations  counsel, 
&nd  from  concerned  citizens.  Without  a 
single  exception  it  has  all  been  favorable 
to  the  point  of  view  I  expressed.  I  think 
It  would  be  educational  for  the  leaders 
of  the  three  major  television  networks 
to  read  these  comments  and  for  other 
leaders  in  the  field  of  Journalism.  My 
flle  Is  open  to  them  for  that  punwse. 


DISTRESSING  DEVELOPMENTS  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 


1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  were 
two  items  on  the  front  page  of  the  New 
York  Times  this  morning  which,  to  put 
it  mildly,  were  most  distressing. 

One  of  these  had  to  do  with  a  Senate 
investigating  committee's  disclosure  of 
$896,000  in  kickbacks  by  U.S.  drug  con- 
cerns to  a  South  Vietnamese  importer 
who  recently  resigned  from  Premier  Ky's 
Cabinet. 

Another  was  an  article  saying  the 
junta  in  Saigon  is  drawing  up  a  plan  to 
perpetuate  Its  power  after  the  September 
3  election. 

If  the  United  States,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is 
fighting,  and  American  men  are  dying,  to 
enrich  a  few  business  people  in  Saigon, 
and  to  prolong  the  rule  of  a  few  military 
generals,  the  American  people  should 
know  about  it. 

It  looks  to  me  like  American  men.  In 
resisting  Communist  aggression,  may  be 
involved  in  trying  to  settle  which  is  bet- 
ter; six  or  half  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  gone  along  with 
General  Eisenhower  and  other  leaders 
who  have  supported  President  Johnson. 
My  support  has  not  been  based  entirely 
on  reason,  but  rather  that  right  or 
wrong  our  country's  honor  and  Interests 
were  at  stake. 

But,  if  the  forthcoming  election  In 
South  Vietnam  is  not  free,  or  if  the  elec- 
tion results  are  thwarted  by  the  Junta, 
then  we  might  reconsider  as  to  whether 
we  are  sacrificing  American  lives  and 
resources  in  vain. 

If  so,  the  President  would  do  well  to 
replace  Secretary  Rusk  and  find  some- 
one who  can  come  up  with  an  alternative 
program  for  peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 


PETPnON  TO  DISCHARGE  H.R.  7 
FROM  THE  POST  OFFICE  AND 
CIVIL  SER"VICE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  original  cosponsor  of  legislation  to 
reclassify  the  first  four  pay  levels  of  the 
postal  field  service.  I  have  waited  pa- 
tiently for  the  Commltee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  to  take  action  on  what, 
according  to  my  limited  research,  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  pieces  of  legislation 
introduced  In  the  House.  I  refer  to  H.R. 
7,  the  bill  Introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Montana,  and  my  own  bill,  H.R. 
425,  Introduced  on  the  same  day,  Jan- 
uary 10. 

At  the  latest  count  there  have  been 
Introduced  197  bills  either  identical  to 
or  with  the  same  purpose  of  H.R.  7.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  are  more  than  50 
bills  with  the  purpose  of  reclassifying 
postal  employee  pay  levels  in  general. 


making  a  grand  total  of  250  bills  of 
similar  Intent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ovCTwhelming  num- 
ber of  sponsors  of  reclassification  legis- 
lation speaks  for  itself.  Certainly  no 
legislation  in  my  memory  has  gathered 
such  outstanding  backing.  The  subcom- 
mittee in  charge  of  these  bills  has  held 
hearings  but  nothing  more  has  been, 
done. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  time 
has  arrived  to  take  some  action,  and 
therefore  I  today,  introduce  a  petition 
to  discharge  H.R.  7  from  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  and  bring 
it  to  the  fioor  of  the  House  so  that  my 
many  colleagues  who  share  my  concern 
for  postal  employees  and  the  postal  serv- 
ice in  general  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  vote  into  law  this  important 
legislation. 

ERRONEOUS  EMPHASIS  BY  THE 
NEWS  MEDIA 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  I  was  Impressed  by  the  remarks  of 
the  head  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  Mr. 
Roy  Wilklns,  on  the  Walter  Cronklte 
show.  Mr.  Wilklns  said  at  that  time — 
and  I  certahily  agree  with  him — that  the 
news  media  of  this  country — television, 
radio,  and  the  press — give  far  too  much 
attention  to  the  rabble-rousers  who 
incite  riot  around  the  country. 

He  referred  to  the  fact  that  some  of 
these  leaders  have  probably  a  following 
of  10  or  15  people,  and  yet  they  get 
nationwide  coverage  on  these  news 
broadcasts  throughout  the  Nation,  far  in 
excess  of  what  they  deserve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  the  time 
has  come  that  this  situation  should  be 
corrected. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  on  his 
statement.  The  gentleman  was  not  pres- 
ent on  the  fioor  yesterday  when  I  made 
exactly  the  same  statement. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  say,  I  was  impressed 
by  Mr.  Wilklns'  comments  because  I  be- 
lieve he  is  a  responsible  leader.  I  would 
think  the  news  media  would  give  more 
time  to  those  who  are  trying  to  solve 
some  of  these  problems  than  to  those 
who  are  trying  to  create  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  over  20  million 
fine  colored  people  in  this  country  who 
have  made  a  great  contribution  to  the 
culture  of  our  country  with  little  or  no 
friction,  and  who  never  are  in  trouble.  It 
just  seems  to  me  there  ought  to  be  a  gen- 
eral revision  of  the  news  media  reporting 
of  all  kinds  In  this  country  to  give  more 
space  and  attention  to  those  who  are  try- 
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Ing  to  be  helpful  in  the  problems  that  are 
disturbing  to  all  of  us.  regardless  of  their 
race,  creed,  or  color 


INCORRECT  NEWS  REPORTING 

Mr.  DULSKI  Mr  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPELAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  last  week 
a  feature  writer  for  the  Washington  Post 
wrote  that  a  lobbyist  had  taken  part  In 
an  executive  session  of  the  Postal  Rates 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

A  Washington  Dally  News  article  to- 
day quotes  that  writer  as  saying: 

I  saw  It  with  my  own  eyes.  I  was  out  In 
the  corridor  waiting  for  the  subcommittee  to 
break  up.  •  •  •  Tliere  wasn't  any  doubt 
about  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  statements  are  ab- 
solutely untrue  I  t)ersonally  sat  in  most 
of  the  subcommittte  executive  se.ssions. 
and  no  one  was  present  except  the  mem- 
bers and  official  committee  .staff.  Every 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  Including 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  CoRBETTl.  if  polled  will 
certify  that  no  one  took  any  part  in  any 
executive  session  except  the  members 
and  official  staff  personnel. 

The  insistence  of  the  writer  concerned 
Is  most  regrettable,  and  is  an  unwar- 
ranted reflection  on  the  integrity  of  our 
committee  and  its  Postal  Rates  Sub- 
committee. 

NEWSPAPER  REPORTING 

Mr.  CORBETT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.sp 
for  1  minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER 
to  the  rf(4U<  .-^c  of 
Pennsylvania'' 

There  wa^  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORBETT  Mr  Speaker,  I  ri.se  to 
support  the  testimrmv  if  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  S-imewhere,  sumehuw 
there  has  been  a  reerettable  mistake 
made.  I  attended  every  meeting  of  the 
subcommittee  during  the  executive  ses- 
sion hearings  and  I  can  bear  witness 
that  no  unauthorized  person  ever  was 
there. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  meetings  I  reemphasized  to  the 
chairman  and  to  the  memt)ers  of  the 
subcommittee  that  we  were  In  executive 
session  and  that  no  unauthorized  persons 
could  be  present  and  that  the  actlon.s 
of  the  committee  v.ere  private. 

I  regret  that  this  mistake  has  been 
made.  I  do  not  doubt  the  words  of  the 
reporter  who  said  he  saw  this  gentleman 
come  from  a  room  on  which  there  was 
a  sign  on  the  door  "Executive  Session." 
That  may  be  true  but  it  is  also  true  that 
there  was  no  meeting  of  the  executive 
session  going  on  when  anybody  was  there 
who  should  not  have  been  there. 


I  am  happy  to  support  the  statements 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
which  I  know  are  correct. 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield ' 

Mr  CORBETT  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  I  have  a  hit;h  re- 
gard for  the  columnist  in  question  and  I 
think  he  is  one  of  the  finest  of  reporters 
when  reporting  new.>  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  But 
I  can  aI.so  join  with  our  chairman  and 
with  our  ranking  minority  member  in 
saying  that  I  attended  all  of  these  meet- 
ings and  that  the  t.'entleman  in  question 
was  never  pre.sent  at  any  of  them. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 


RIOTS  AND  LAWLESSNESS 


ask 


Is    there    objection 
the   gentleman   from 


Mr.  SEIJ^EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPE.-\KER  I.s  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama'' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  SELDEN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur 
with  several  of  the  speakers  who  have 
preceded  me  this  morning  in  concluding 
that  among  the  more  amazing,  and  I 
might  say  appalling,  recommendations 
made  by  some  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
outbreak  of  riots  and  lawlessness 
throuL;hout  the  Nation  is  that  this  crim- 
inal violence  should  serve  as  an  excuse 
for  the  United  States  withdrawing  its 
commitments  to  maintain  the  freedom 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

The  idea  that  American  resolve  and 
detennination  to  maintain  its  interna- 
tional commitments  could  be  weakened 
or  diverted  by  actions  of  a  criminal  and 
lawless  element  here  at  home  would,  in- 
deed, prove  heartening  to  the  interna- 
tional forces  of  aggression,  but  our  Com- 
munist enemies  in  Vietnam  and  through- 
out the  world  .should  know  that  this  idea 
has  very  little  currency  among  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  RrVERJ>  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
fc'entleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  unqualifiedly,  unequiv- 
ocally, and  most  determinedly  and  most 
decidedly  a.s.sociate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 
Mr.  SELDEN  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

We  in  this  country  are  not  going  to 
tolerate  lawlessness  here  at  home,  nor 
are  we  going  to  encourage  lawlessness 
in  international  affairs  by  abandoning 
our  foriier  commitments  and  virtually 
throwing  small,  free  nations  to  the  Com- 
munist world 

To  recommend  that  we  do  so— that  is. 
to  suggest  that  the  rule  of  law  is  some- 
how divisible  and  that  the  only  way  we 
can  handle  lawlessness  here  at  home  is 
to  encourage  it  overseas — is  to  advocate 
a  course  of  conduct  which  could  only 
result  in  national  dishonor  and  inter- 
national catastrophe. 


Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonim  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Roll  No.  193) 

Davis,  Ga. 
Ford. 

William  D 
Gibbons 
Oiit!iths 
Henderson 
Hollflcld 
Jo.'ies.  Mo. 
Kupterman 
McClure 
Morton 


Anderson,  ni. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N  Dak. 
Ashley 
Brown.  Calif. 
Burke.  FU. 
Burton,  Utah 
Button 
Corman 


OHara,  111. 
Pool 

Slak 

Taylor 
Teague.  Tex. 
Tunney 
Udall 

Williams,  MUs. 
Wright 
Wyatt,  Oreg. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  401 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceediiigs  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


UNQUALIFIED   SUPPORT  FOR 
■PRESIDENT  JOHNSON" 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  announce  my  total  and  unqualified 
support  for  "President  Johnson"  and  to 
say  further  that  the  President's  high 
ability  is  exceeded  only  by  the  Presi- 
dents charm  and  perspicacity. 

It  should  be  obvious  by  now  that  I  am 
talking  about  President  Cathy  Johnson 
of  Girls'  Nation.  She  is  one  of  my  con- 
stituents and  the  first  young  lady  from 
Alabama  to  have  this  high  honor.  She  is 
president  of  the  21st  Girls'  Nation,  which 
is  now  in  progress  at  American  Univer- 
sity. We  are  very  proud  of  Miss  Johnson. 


VIETNAM  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  addre.ss  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPE-^KER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  admin- 
istration has  professed  great  faith  in  the 
forthcoming  elections  in  South  Vietnam. 
However,  these  highly  touted  elections 
are  becoming  more  and  more  ludicrous 
to  contemplate. 

There  was  the  action  of  the  Constitu- 
ent Assembly  in  excluding  certain  can- 
didates such  as  General  Minh  and  the 
economist.  Au  Troung  Thanh,  and  thus 
removing  from  the  campaign  any  mean- 
ingful debate  over  peace  aims. 

Last  week  General  Ky  announced  in 
advance  that  he  is  prepared  to  "stirke  a 
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coup  d'etat"  and  overthrow  any  elected 
government  if  there  wore  trickery,  which, 
of  course,  he  would  define. 

Today's  New  York  Times  reports  that 
the  ruling  generals  are  plarming  to  con- 
tinue to  run  the  Govenmient  despite  the 
elections. 

Writing  in  the  New  York  Times  today, 
R.  W.  Apple,  Jr.,  quotes  one  of  these  gen- 
erals as  saying: 

We  are  willing  to  go  along  with  the  voting, 
but  things  must  come  out  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  the  Secre- 
tar>-  of  State  to  make  clear  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion on  the  arrofrant  attitude  of  General 
Ky  and  his  associates.  Is  the  United 
States  going  to  stand  by  and  acquiesce 
in  a  sham  election?  Is  the  United  States 
going  to  permit  the  Saigon  generals  to 
make  a  mockery  out  of  the  democratic 
process  and  self-determination,  which 
we  are  supposedly  in  Vietnam  to  guar- 
antee? Is  this  the  process  of  self-deter- 
mination, Mr.  Speaker,  for  which  the 
United  States  has  committed  its  re- 
sources, its  power,  and  its  prestige? 

I  call  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
clarify  immediately  the  position  of  the 
United  States  on  this  crucial  issue. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND  CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1967 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  825  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  825 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  Of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  Of  the 
tJnlon  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  5037)  to  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  reducing  the  Incidence  of  crime, 
to  increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness,  and  co- 
ordination of  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
Justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  government, 
and  for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  five  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute 
nile.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  now  printed  in  the  bill,  and  such 
•ubstltute  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
shall  be  considered  under  the  flve-mlnute 
rule  as  an  original  bill,  and  read  by  titles 
Instead  of  by  sections.  At  the  conclusion  of 
«uch  consideration,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  In 
the  House  on  any  of  the  amendments  adopted 
to  the  bill  or  committee  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous  question 
•hall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passag^e 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
Ion  to  recommit  with  or  without  Inatruc- 
tlons. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Delaney]  Is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith],  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 


Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  825  pro- 
vides an  open  rule  with  5  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
5037  to  assist  State  and  local  government 
in  reducing  the  incidence  of  crime,  to 
increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness,  and 
coordination  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  systems  at  all  levels  of 
government,  and  for  other  purposes.  The 
resolution  further  provides  that  it  shall 
be  in  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  now  printed 
in  the  bill  under  the  5 -minute  rule  as 
an  original  bill. 

In  the  United  States  today,  the  Crime 
Commission  reports,  one  boy  in  six  is 
referred  to  the  juvenile  court.  In  1965, 
more  than  2  million  Americans  were  re- 
ceived in  prisons  or  juvenile  training 
schools,  or  placed  on  probation.  One 
Crime  Commission  study  indicates  that 
about  40  percent  of  all  male  children 
now  living  in  the  United  States  will  be 
arrested  for  a  nontraffic  offense  during 
their  lives.  A  survey  of  1,700  persons 
found  that  91  percent  of  them  admitted 
they  had  committed  acts  for  which  they 
might  have  received  jail  or  prison  sen- 
tences. The  range  of  behavior  involved 
in  criminal  activity  is  much  broader  than 
is  popularly  believed. 

Under  H.R.  5037,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment seeks  to  create  and  guide  new  in- 
vestment consonant  with  our  historical 
conviction  that  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  administration  must 
continue  to  be  primarily  local  responsi- 
bilities. Crime  is  essentially  a  local  prob- 
lem that  must  be  dealt  with  by  State  and 
local  governments.  Lawlessness,  how- 
ever, has  been  shown  by  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice  to  be  a  na- 
tional phenomenon  that  reaches  into 
every  section  of  the  country.  National 
assistance  is  needed  to  support  and  en- 
courage greater  effort  by  State  and  local 
governments  to  find  new  answers  to  the 
threats  presented  by  criminal  activity. 
H.R.  5037,  as  amended,  provides  Fed- 
eral financial  support  to  supplement  the 
expenditures  of  States  and  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government  in  their  efforts  to 
cope  with  lawlessness  by  improvement  of 
law  enforcement  and  the  administration 
of  criminal  justice.  The  bill  provides  a 
program  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
of  Federal  grant  assistance  to  encourage 
States  and  local  governments  to  prepare 
and  adopt  comprehensive  law  enforce- 
ment plans;  to  stimulate  allocation  of 
new  resources  and  the  development  of 
technological  innovations,  improved 
training,  and  significant  new  facilities 
for  crime  prevention  and  control;  and  to 
encourage  research,  development,  and 
training  to  Improve  law  enforcement  and 
to  increase  respect  for  law  and  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  825  In  order  that  Im- 
mediate consideration  may  be  given  to 
H.R.  5037. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  825 
provides  an  open  rule  with  5  hours  of 
debate  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  5037, 
the  Law  Eiiforcement  and  Crimlntil  Jus- 
tice Assistance  Act  of  1967.  It  also  makes 


in  order  the  amended  language  in  the 
bill  as  a  substitute  for  the  original  bill. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  to  improve  their  ef- 
forts to  handle  law  enforcement  and  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice — the 
local  criminal  court  system.  Two  pri- 
mary grant  programs  are  set  up  by  the 
bill,  a  planning  grant  program  and,  upon 
approval  of  a  plan,  operational  grants. 
Additionally,  Federal  funds  will  be  avail- 
able for  research  into  new  developments 
and  techniques  in  the  field. 

Title  I  authorizes  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  make  grants  to  States,  local  gov- 
ernments, or  combinations  of  such  imits 
of  government  for  planning  grants 
which  upgrade  and  improve  local  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice.  The 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  planning 
cannot  exceed  90  percent  of  the  costs  en- 
tailed. These  plans  are  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Attorney  General  for  his  approv- 
al, based  on  regulations  which  he  will 
prescribe.  They  are  to  include  new  and 
innovative  concepts,  ideas  for  improving 
local  or  State  operations.  On  page  18  of 
the  bill  are  listed  some  of  the  projects 
which  a  plan  "may"  include  if  it  is  to 
be  approved  by  the  Attorney  General. 
Mentioned  are  such  areas  as  community 
relations,  management  and  organiza- 
tion, recruitment  and  training  of  per- 
sonnel, and  improved  equipment. 

Title  II  sets  up  the  program  of  opera- 
tional grants,  available  to  local  or  State 
Governments  who  have  submitted  an  ap- 
proved plan  to  the  Attorney  General. 
These  grants  may  not  exceed  60  percent 
of  the  costs  of  the  projects  included  in 
the  plan  and  cannot  replace,  but  must 
supplement  local  or  State  spending  in 
the  area.  The  bill  provides  that  grant 
money  may  not  be  used  to  pay  the  sal- 
aries of  personnel  except,  "(a)  the  com- 
pensation of  personnel  for  time  engaged 
in  conducting  or  undergoing  training 
programs,"  and  "(b)  specialized  per- 
sonnel performing  Innovative  functions." 
Section  202(b)  (2)  (b)  is  a  very  large  loop- 
hole, covering  as  it  will  any  new  program 
and  the  personnel  performing  It. 

Authorizations  are  for  only  fiscal  1968, 
but  it  is  an  ongoing  program.  Plarming 
grants  are  authorized  at  $22,500,000,  only 
$&,000,000  for  operational  grants,  and 
$13,500,000  for  research  grants.  An  ad- 
ditional $5,000,000  may  be  used  as  the 
Attorney  General  sees  fit;  $50,000,000  Is 
the  total  authorization. 

Various  members  of  the  distinguished 
Judiciary  Committee  have  submitted 
supplemental  views,  general  minority 
views,  additional  views,  and  separate 
views.  I  will  not  try  to  cover  all  the  vari- 
ous members'  remarks  inasmuch  as  you 
have  the  report  before  you  and  they  will 
have  ample  time  to  express  their  opin- 
ions during  the  5  hours  of  debate.  How- 
ever, it  is  noted  that  some  members 
pointed  out  what  they  referred  to  as 
basic  Inadequacies  in  the  bill.  Comments 
are  that  this  measure  will  eventually 
create  a  Federal  Police  Force,  that  once 
the  plarming  is  over  and  operational 
grant  costs  begin,  it  may  cost  as 
much  as  $1,000,000,000  a  year.  Comments 
are  that  the  biggest  need  of  local  law 
enforcement  is  better  trained  men. 
There  are  also  comments  that  the  bill 
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■impty  passes  out  Federal  money  with 
no  real  attempt  to  reach  the  main  prob- 
lems. That  no  assistance  Is  provided  to 
State  and  local  officials  in  dealing  with 
organized  crime.  That  the  regulations  to 
be  promulgated  by  the  Attorney  General 
may  deter  local  initiative.  That  the  end 
rcsiilt  may  be  federalization  and  control 
of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice 
by  the  Attorney  General. 

The  report  would  indicate  that  a  num- 
ber of  amendments  may  be  offered  in  an 
effort  to  correct  what  the  various  mem- 
bers believe  to  be  deficiencies  In  this  pro- 
posed legislation. 

There  was  discussion  before  the  Rules 
Committee  as  to  various  schools  con- 
ducted by  the  FBI.  a  possible  dupUcation. 
and  so  forth.  The  FBI  has  for  many  years 
been  doing  an  outstanding  Job  in  train- 
ing local  law  enforcement.  During  the 
1968  fiscal  year,  for  example,  the  FBI 
conducted  weU  over  5,000  training 
schools  which  were  attended  by  some 
163.000  officers  Additionally,  last  year 
the  FBI  held  227  special  conferences  with 
a  total  attendance  of  over  18.000.  In  this 
same  area,  the  FBI  National  Police  Acad- 
emy Is  being  expanded  and  soon  will  be 
able  to  accommodate  1.200  officers  yearly, 
a  six-fold  Increase  over  the  present  num- 
ber the  FBI  can  accommodate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no  doubt  whatso- 
ever but  that  each  and  every  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  wants  to 
do  everything  he  or  she  possibly  can  to 
decrease  the  amount  of  crime  in  the 
United  States.  I  certainly  hope  that  this 
measiu-e.  when  finally  passed,  will  help 
to  do  so.  Only  time  will  teU.  But  certainly 
something  has  to  be  done 

I  personally  have  two  concerns.  One  is 
that  we  do  not  end  up  at  any  time  In 
the  future  with  a  Federal  police  force. 
During  the  general  debate  today,  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  the  record  will  be  made 
crystal  clear  that  this  is  not  the  Inten- 
tion or  purpose  of  this  bill  in  any  way 
My  second  concern  has  to  do  with  the 
plans  of  the  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies desiring  assistance  under  the  bill 
being  submitted  to  the  Attorney  General 
for  approval.  I  would  much  prefer  that 
this  authority  be  given  to  an  experienced 
law  enforcemeiit  officer,  or  to  a  small 
group  or  commission  of  experienced  law 
enforcement  officers  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  a  prosecuting  office  both  in  civil 
and  criminal  matters.  They  are  not 
necessarily  trained  in  the  field  of  law  en- 
forcement Investigation  True,  the  vari- 
ous VS.  attorneys  and  the  assistants 
have  access  to  the  reports  of  the  various 
Federal  Investigative  agencies  and  are, 
to  that  extent,  familiar  with  the  Inves- 
tigative problems  of  law  enforcement  but 
they  have  not,  for  the  most  part,  had 
actual  exiperlence  in  the  field. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  individual  In 
the  Attorney  Generals  office  to  whom 
this  responsibility  Is  designated  wUl  be  a 
man  who  has  had  a  long  and  outstanding 
experience  In  actual  law  enforcement 
work. 

I  also  note  that  the  language  in  the 
bill,  to  some  extent,  goes  along  the  lines 
of  the  federally  assisted  program  and 
title  6  of  the  Civil  Rlghta  Act.  I  certaliUy 
hope  that  history  will  be  made  during  the 
debate   today   from   the  standpoint  of 


making  certain  that  In  approving  any 
local  requests.  It  will  not  be  possible  to 
place  conditions  therein  as  to  th^"  number 
of  persons  the  local  enforcement  agency 
must  have  from  a  standpoint  of  race, 
sex.  color,  or  creed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule  and  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Calif oriila.  Yes.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  share  the  gentleman's 
concern,  a  real  concern,  that  out  of  this 
may  grow  a  national  police  force.  To 
that  I  am  unalterably  opposed. 

I  hope  that  before  the  bill  comes  to 
a  final  vote,  that  there  are  adequate 
safeguards  agalnat  the  establishment  of 
any  such  force. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  agree 
with  me  that  we  arc  going  far  alield  In 
section  203  of  this  bill  in  providing  for 
brick  and  mortar?  I  believe  there  are 
enough  facilities  presently  available 
such  as  National  Guard  armories  and 
the  present  academy  operated  by  the 
FBI  to  do  the  job  of  training,  rather 
than  embark.  a.s  this  bill  provides,  on 
additional  buildings,  even  though  they 
may  be  financed  50  percent  by  other  sub- 
divisions of  government. 

Atiain  I  want  to  reiterate  what  I  said 
a  few  days  ago  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
I  want  to  see  legislation,  if  it  is  possible 
to  enact  it,  to  provide  that  the  courts 
back  up  the  police  departments.  I  say 
to  you  again  that  this  legislation  will 
be  mean  111  ijless;  the  training  of  police 
and  other  law  enforcement  officers  across 
the  country,  if  the  courts  continue  to 
fail,  as  In  all  too  many  cases,  to  back 
up  our  enforcement  offlcer.s. 

I   thank   the   i;entlenian   for  yielding. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CalifonUa.  I  find  myself 
In  acrccment  with  the  eeiitleman's  com- 
ments. 

Mr  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  too  share 
the  gentleman's  concern  about  the  bill 
as  It  Is  presently  written,  but  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  In  the  well 
and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  that  there  are 
those  of  us  on  the  committee  who  wiU. 
during  the  course  of  the  debate,  try  to 
poir.t  out  to  the  membership  some  of  the 
glaring  weaknesses  and  omissions  of  this 
bill,  and  who  will  at  the  appropriate 
time  seek  to  amend  the  bill  so  that  It  can 
be  a  constructive  force  in  combating 
what  all  of  us  thoroughly  recognize  Is 
a  i:reat  need  In  our  Nation  today,  and 
through  some  effective  means  to  fight, 
correct,  and  prevent  the  crimes  we  are 
experlenclnt:  in  our  Nation. 

I  Join  the  gentleman  hopefully  in  the 
thoucht  the  bill  will  be  sufficiently  Im- 
proved through  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  so  that  It  can  be 
supported  by  most  Members  of  the  House. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  IS  one  of  our  most  serious  prob- 
lems facing  us  today,  and  when  these 
amendments  are  offered,  as  suggested 
probably    some    would    be,    I    certainly 


hope  the  Members  will  be  here  on  the 
floor  to  give  them  consideration  so  that 
when  the  bill  Is  passed  we  will  pass  the 
best  bUl  we  believe  we  possibly  can  pass 
to  help  cdlevlate  this  serious  situation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  has  consumed  11  minutes. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rivsas 
was  granted  permission  to  speak  out  of 
order.) 


APPOINTMENT  OF  SPECIAL  SUB- 
COMMITTEE OF  THE  HOUSE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES,  TO 
INQUIRE  INTO  THE  CAPABILITY 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  GUARD  TO 
COPE  WITH  LOCAL  DISORDER 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day appointed  a  special  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
Inquire  into  the  capability  and  availabil- 
ity of  our  Reserve  and  Active  Armed 
Forces  to  assist  local  and  State  author- 
ities In  coping  with  civil  disturbances. 
This  subcommittee  will  therefore  concern 
itself,  not  only  with  our  State  National 
Guard  units,  but  also  our  Federal  Active 
Forces. 

As  you  know,  the  President,  In  his  mes- 
sage to  the  American  people  last  Thurs- 
day night,  directed  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense "to  issue  new  training  standards  for 
riot  control  procedures  to  National  Guard 
units  across  the  country."  The  President 
said  the  training  would  begin  Immedi- 
ately. 

The  conditions  that  exist  In  the  Na- 
tion today  require  our  committee  to  as- 
certain Just  how  effective  our  National 
Guard  units  are  when  they  serve  In  their 
capacity  as  members  of  the  State  militia. 
After  all,  their  equipment  Is  furnished  by 
the  Federal  Qoverrunent  and  their  train- 
ing Is  paid  for  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Thus,  it  Is  Incumbent  upon  our 
committee  to  ascertain  whether  our  Na- 
tional Guard  units  have  the  necessary 
equipment,  and  whether  they  have  re- 
ceived the  kind  of  training  they  need  for 
this  type  of  duty,  and  finally,  what  the 
Congress  can  and  should  do  to  help  the 
Governors  of  every  State  to  control  these 
riots. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pose  this  question: 
Should  each  Governor's  motivation  and 
stimulation  for  fulfilling  his  responsibil- 
ity for  protecting  life  and  property  come 
from  the  Congress''  I  think  not.  I  think 
we  must  not  f  orcet  that  the  Governors  of 
each  State  have  a  constitutional  respon- 
sibility to  their  people  to  protect  them 
within  their  own  States.  This  Is  why  they 
have  local  law  enforcement  agencies — as 
well  as  a  State  mllltla. 

Now,  If  these  State  mllltla  forces  do 
not  have  adequate  equipment  and  they 
have  not  been  adequately  trained.  It  la 
Incumbent  upon  us,  because  we  have  as- 
sumed this  responsibility,  to  provide  the 
equipment  and  trtilnlng.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  cannot  ask  the  National  Guard 
to  step  In  to  quell  each  local  disorder. 

It  Is  Incumbent  upon  the  Governors 
and  local  law  enforcement  officers  to  also 
take  steps  to  quell  riots.  I  hope  we  ^"^ 
never  reach  the  point  In  this  country 
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where  the  State  and  local  governments 
will  do  nothing  for  themselves  while  they 
wait  for  their  direction  from  'Wash- 
ington. 

I  received  a  letter  the  other  day  indi- 
cating that  the  guerrilla  activity  to 
which  Carmlchael  referred,  in  Havana, 
would  be  Initiated  In  10  cities  in  Cali- 
fornia concurrently.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  is  true  or  not. 

I  want  to  assure  this  House  right  now 
that  our  committee  Is  not  going  to  in- 
quire into  the  cause  of  riots  or  whether 
or  not  there  Is  a  conspiracy.  This  Is 
someone  else's  concern. 

Our  concern  Is  whether  there  Is  a  Fed- 
eral obligation  to  Improve  our  National 
Guard  equipment  and  training  to  meet 
local  disorders  that  cannot  be  met  by 
local  police  or  local  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

We  want  to  be  sure  that  the  Guard 
has  the  capability  of  fulfilling  its  con- 
stitutional responsibility.  We  want  to  be 
sure  that  it  Is  trained  to  meet  any  even- 
tuality within  the  confines  of  Its  capa- 
bility. 

A  State  Is  only  allocated  so  many 
Guard  troops.  We  want  to  know  what 
they  can  do,  and  whether  the  allotted 
number  Is  adequate, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  President 
for  his  prompt  action  with  respect  to 
the  orders  he  Issued  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Congress  must  also  act  promptly.  It  is 
required  of  us  In  section  4  of  article  IV 
of  the  Constitution,  which  says: 

The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every 
state  In  the  union  a  Republican  form  of 
government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them 
against  Invasion;  and  upon  Application  of 
the  Legislature  or  of  the  Executive  (when- 
ever the  Legislature  cannot  be  convened) 
against  domestic  Violence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  tWs  point 
a  letter  which  I  have  directed  to  Con- 
gressman Hebert,  of  Louisiana: 

House  of  Rxpresentativks, 
commtttte  on  armed  services, 
Washington,  D.C..  August  2, 1967. 
Hon.  F.  Edward  HtBERT, 
House  of  Representatives,  I 

Waf!hington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Hubert:  Pursuant  to  the  author- 
ity vested  in  me  by  Committee  Resolution 
No.  4,  90th  Congress,  I  hereby  appoint  you 
M  Chairman  of  a  Special  Subcommittee  to 
inquire  into  the  capabUlty  and  availability 
of  our  Reserve  and  active  armed  forces  to  as- 
sist local  and  State  authorities  in  coping 
with  clvU  disturbances. 

The  Subcommittee  will  be  composed  of  the 
following  Members:  Mr.  Hubert,  Chairman; 
Mr.  Hardy,  Mr.  Lennon,  Mr.  Hagan,  Mr.  Long, 
Mr.  Bray,  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Plrnle,  Mr. 
Clancy. 

Mr.  Bates  and  I  will  serve  as  ex  officio 
Members. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry  the  Sub- 
committee is  empowered  to  t.oke  whatever 
action  necessary  to  fully  discharge  its  mis- 
sion. The  Subcommittee  is  directed  to  report 
on.  among  other  things,  the  fallowing  par- 
ticulars: 

1.  The  capability  of  St:ite  National  Guard 
and  Federal  Forces  to  cope  with  civil  dlsturb- 
&nces,   with  specific   reference 

( 1 )  Numbers  of  personnel: 

(2)  Location  of  per.sonnel; 

(3)  Unit  structure; 

(4)  Available  equipment; 

(5)  Training;  and 

(6)  Deficiencies. 


3.  The  availability  of  these  Federal  Forces 
and  State  National  Ouard  Forces  with  re- 
spect to — 

(1)  Legal  avaUabUlty: 

(2)  Physical  availability;  and 

(3)  Responsiveness. 

3.  The  existence  of  plans  and  procedures 
on  a  Federal,  State,  and  local  level  to  utilize 
such  Federal  and  State  National  Guard 
forces. 

The  Subcommittee  is  requested  to  initiate 
its  inqiiiry  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  make 
its  report  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 
Sincerely, 

L.  Mendkl  Rivers, 

CfiaiTTTUin. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND  CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  resolution  to  bring  this  bill 
to  the  floor  for  consideration,  because  I 
think  this  is  one  of  the  most  Important 
bills  that  this  House  will  consider  this 
year. 

I  wish  also  to  take  this  occasion  to 
commend  the  Judiciary  Committee  for 
changing  the  bill  in  several  regards,  be- 
ginning with  the  title.  The  title  of  this 
bill  as  submitted  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee seemed  to  have  a  propaganda 
ring:  "Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1967."  I  think  the  change  of  tlUe 
to  "Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Assistance  Act  of  1967"  takes  out  the 
propaganda. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  I  hope  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  amendment  of  this 
bill,  more  money  will  be  put  into  action 
programs  and  not  so  much  into  planning. 
Under  the  present  language  of  the  bill 
most  of  the  money  would  go  into  plan- 
ning and  this  money  imder  section  201 
would  not  be  available  imtil  January  1, 
1968. 

This  appears  on  page  19,  lines  20  and 
21  of  the  biU.  It  says: 

(b)  (1)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  sec- 
Uon  201— 

(A)  before  January  1,  1908,  or 

I  believe  that  everybody  in  this  House 
realizes  we  have  a  major  problem  with 
crime  in  the  United  States  and  that  this 
crime  is  here  today,  and  it  cannot  wait 
until  January  1, 1968. 

As  I  brought  out  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee when  this  matter  was  being  dis- 
cussed, I  believe  we  probably  could  have 
expanded  the  already  existing  program 
of  the  FBI  which  has  been  training  local 
law  enforcement  officers  for  years,  there- 
by accomplishing  the  purposes  of  one 
section  of  the  bill  in  a  much  shorter  time 
than  we  can  by  creating  a  whole  new  de- 
partment to  do  the  same  work. 

I  was  amazed  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  indicated  this  was  not 
brought  up  before  the  committee,  but  it 
was  later  revealed  by  another  member  of 
the  committee  that  this  was  discussed.  I 
hope  this  possibility  will  be  discussed 
during  the  debate  on  this  bill.  The  FBI 
has  done  a  tremendous  job  in  teaching 
and  Instructing  local  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers and  I  have  yet  to  hear  a  single 
complaint.  Since  we  need  this  service 
now,  I  hope  serious  thought  is  given  to 
expanding  this  FBI  School. 


Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
state  at  the  outset  that  those  who  have 
any  qualms  about  this  bill  having  any 
tendency  to  set  up  a  Federal  police  force 
should  read  section  408  on  pages  28  and 
29  of  the  bill,  which.  Indeed,  should  dis- 
pel those  qualms.  That  section  reads  as 
follows: 

Sec.  408.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  super- 
vision, or  control  over  any  police  force  or 
other  agency  of  any  State  or  local  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  Justice  system. 

The  bill  before  us  is  really  a  safe  city 
streets  bill.  It  is  not  an  antlriot  bill.  It 
seeks  to  make  city  streets  as  free  as  pos- 
sible from  crime.  Unfortunately,  crime 
has  spread  like  an  octopus,  and  its  ten- 
tacles have  fastened  onto  our  streets.  We 
are  loath  to  leave  our  homes  at  night  for 
fear  of  attacks  upon  our  persons  or  prop- 
erty. This  is  indeed  a  sad  commentary  on 
a  nation  of  law  and  order. 

To  dispel  this  fear,  to  dissipate  this 
gloomy  aspect,  to  prevent  personal  as- 
saults and  battery,  to  restore  the  con- 
fidence of  citizens,  we  must  strengthen 
our  local  police  and  law  enforcement 
agencies.  We  must  recoup  the  strength 
of  law  enforcement  groups  and  make  our 
police  wiser  and  more  efficient.  Obsolete 
and  outmoded  methods  of  detection  must 
yield  to  new  techniques  and  new  exper- 
tise. Personnel  might  have  to  be  aug- 
mented. Electronic  equipment  must  re- 
place old,  hackneyed,  and  useless  gadgets, 
and  data  processing  systems  must  be  ap- 
propriately set  up.  Federal  grants  for 
setting  up  these  Improvements,  supple- 
mented by  local  appropriations,  are  pro- 
vided for  by  this  blU. 

A  fresh  start  must  be  inaugiirated  in 
the  attacks  on  the  cause  and  cure  of 
crime.  The  riots  now  blazing  forth  in  our 
cities,  however,  should  not  force  us  into 
any  precipitous  rash  action.  There  is  no 
specific  cure-all  for  these  epidemics  of 
lawlessness  and  violence. 

They  are  to  be,  ao  we  know,  the  ob- 
jects of  study  by  the  Commission  Just 
appointed  by  the  President. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  two  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  House,  two 
eminent  members  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  Messrs.  McCulloch 
and  CoRMAN,  are  on  that  Commission. 

That  Commission  will  make  specific 
recommendations  for  us  to  consider.  We 
dare  not  be  Impatient.  We  cannot,  in  otir 
anxiety  to  do  something,  offer  a  cure 
that  may  be  worse  than  the  disease. 

Remember,  policing  neighborhoods  in 
cities  plagued  with  crime  demands  not 
force  alone,  but  something  far  more  diffi- 
cult and  intricate;  namely,  great  pa- 
tience and  wise  counsel  and  new  tech- 
niques. There  are  required  enlightened 
and  intelligent  local  police  units,  special 
training,  and  new  scientific  weapons  and 
facilities.  There  is  also  required  further 
improvement  in  local  community  rela- 
tions, better  rapport  between  local 
officials  and  local  police  and  minority 
groups. 
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The  bill  before  us  will  measurably 
grant  these  refonns. 

Do  not  expect  absolute  guarantees  and 
absolute  Insurance  against  further  dlfR- 
culty.  But  the  bUl  should  greatly  help  to 
reduce  crime,  help  local  police  to  do  their 
duty,  and  help  develop  responsible  lead- 
ership among  minority  groups,  leading 
to  earnest  cooperation,  to  help  make  our 
city  streets  safe. 

This  bill  is  not  an  antirlot  panacea,  it 
is  a  bill  to  attack  on  a  broad  gage  in  a 
broad  manner  crime  in  our  city  streets. 
1  hope  that  the  rule  will  prevail. 
Mr  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
1  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Kyl]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  we 
discuss  today  Is  another  in  a  long  list 
which  promises  more  than  can  reason- 
ably be  expected.  Its  thrust  is  directed 
against  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
rather  than  the  malady  itself.  Yet  any 
effort  to  curb  crime  must  be  commended. 
The  burgeoning'  crime  of  the  Nation 
is  a  consequence  of  multiple  factors,  the 
largest  of  which.  I  believe,  is  the  attitude 
of  the  populace  generally,  and  the  defla- 
tion of  our  sense  of  values.  Unless  that 
attitude  is  altered,  this  bill  is  but  an 
attempt  to  stop  the  oceans  tide  with  a 
shotgim  blast. 

It  has  become  fashionable  m  our  Na- 
tion to  discard  old  standards  of  conduct 
because  they  are  no  longer  relevant  to 
our  time.  This  could  be  constructive  if 
new,  valid,  and  purposeful  standards 
were  adopted.  They  have  not  been 

So  what  we  have  now  is  a  kind  of 
spiritual  vacuum  which  finds  us  believ- 
ing in  nothing  and  living  accordingly. 
This  spiritual  anarchy  is  worse,  in  the 
long  run.  than  political  anarchy  which 
becomes  its  part. 

We  here  tend  to  avoid  the  broad,  basic, 
philosophic  problems  because  there  Is  no 
easy  legislative  solution.  But  we  here 
have  an  awesome  responsibility  individ- 
ually and  collectively  for.  as  was  said 
so  long  ago: 

Jloral  habiu.  Induced  by  public  practices. 
are  far  quicker  In  malclng  their  way  Into 
men's  private  lives,  than  the  fallings  and 
faults  of  Uidividuals  are  in  Infecting  the  city 
at  large. 

I  suppose  my  concern  could  be  best 
summarized  by  borrowmg  from  Learned 
Hand,  who  said : 

That  comnmnlty  Is  already  In  the  process 
of  dlwolutlon  where  each  man  begins  to  eye 
hi»  neighbor  as  a  possible  enemy,  where  non- 
conformity with  the  accepted  creed,  poUUcal 
M  well  as  religious.  Is  a  mark  of  disaffection; 
where  denunciation,  without  speclflcatlon  or 
backing.  Ukes  the  place  of  evidence;  where 
orthodoxy  choices  freedom  of  dissent;  where 
faith  In  the  eventual  supremacy  of  reason 
has  become  so  timid  that  we  dare  not  enter 
our  convictions  m  the  open  lists,  to  win  or 

lOM. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield' 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding. 

I  simply  rise  to  Inquire  about  a  point 
of  Information. 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  could 
tell  us  what  happened  to  H.R.  8027  which 
exactly  2  years  ago  today,  in  1965,  passed 


this  House  unanimously  and  provided  the 
sum  of  $10  million  for  the  first  year  of 
its  operation,  for  almost  identically  the 
same  purposes  as  this  bill.  H  R.  5037. 
which  is  now  pendtnc  before  us  today, 
and  which  has  come  out  of  the  same 
committee? 

What  I  am  particularly  anxious  for 
the  Members  to  kiiow  is  what  subsequent 
amounts  were  funded,  in  subsequent 
fiscal  years,  and  whether  that  bill  and 
subsequent  appropriations  were  passed 
by  the  other  body  and  enacted  into  law? 
I  have  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  the  report 
of  the  committe  before  me  and.  of 
course,  it  is  referred  to  in  today's  report. 
Mr.  KYL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  yield 
to  the  cirairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  for  a  response  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CELLER.  This  is  the  testimony  of 
the  Attorney  General.  Mr.  Clark,  and  I 
quote: 

Mr  Clark  Mr  Chairman,  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistant  Act  of  1965,  ■J.hlch  was 
recom.mended  by  the  President  in  his  crime 
mes.'^:iee  in  March  of  that  year,  had  as  Its 
primary  purpose  experimentation,  demon- 
stration, and  the  establishment  of  pilot  proj- 
ects and  programs  It  was  not  designed  as  a 
(general  support  program  for  criminal  Justice 
.igencies  at  State  and  local  levels.  I  think  the 
committee  Is  mL>st  fortunate — I  think  the 
administration  Is  most  fortunate — to  have 
had  these  months  of  e.Kperlence  under  that 
program  We  have  at  this  time  expended 
som'ethlng  over  »10  million  from  funds  ap- 
propriated under  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Act. 

During  the  first  fiscal  year  of  the  act's  ex- 
istence, 87,249,000  was  appropriated  and 
virtually  all  of  those  funds  were  e.xpended. 
The  appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  Is  about  the  same  level,  «7, 250. 000. 
.Amon?  the  things  that  have  been  done  with 
the.se  funds,  as  an  Illustration,  Is  the  crea- 
tion of  police  science  courses  in  colleges  that 
have  never  given  police  science  training  be- 
fore For  instance,  we  have  created  In  colleges 
that  never  had  any  police  science  courses 
before,  a  program  for  young  people  to  study 
police  science  as  they  prepare  to  enter  Into  a 
life  in  law  enforcement. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bl.^tniki.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Kyi.  1  has  expired. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
continue  in  respon.se  to  the  query  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri: 

There  are  at  least  15  States  today  that 
have  these  courr.es  that  they  can  offer  to 
young  men  that  did  not  have  them  before 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act.  and 
In  my  Judgment  would  not  have  them  to- 
day except  for  the  act  So  this  provides  both 
an  experience  on  which  we  can  go  forward 
with  this  new  progr;un,  and  an  opportunity 
to  build  upon  what  has  already  been  done. 
All  of  the  principles  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Act  which  we  feel  have  worked  so 
well  are  embodied  In  title  III  of  the  new  act. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  Uie  gen- 
tleman yield  furliier? 

Mr.  KYL.  Yes.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HAIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  reading 
the  learned  treatise  on  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1965,  although,  in  fact.  I 
was  not  seeking  a  differentiation  between 
it  and  today's  bill.  I  simply  wanted  to 
know  about  how  the  funds  were  to  be 


expended — whether  if  it  did  become  en- 
acted into  law  or  not — how  the  funds 
were  appropriated.  However,  the  disser- 
tation raises  a  logical  next  query. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  at  least  rationalized  the  question  as 
to  whether  it  is  not  duplicative  or  over- 
lapping with  the  bill  that  is  pending 
before  us  today. 

But  does  not  the  distinguished  chair- 
man agree  with  me  that  all  of  these  com- 
prehensive law  enforcement  plans  and 
other  innovations.  Including  new  training 
and  new  facilities  for  crime  prevention 
and  control  alleged  and  described  in  this 
proposed  legislation,  will  be  worthless  if 
the  Federal  courts  do  not  support  and 
back  up  the  consUbulary? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  would  say  the  original 
Law  Enforcement  A.ssistance  Act  was  too 
narrow  in  terms,  and  would  not  permit 
the  wide  efforts  that  are  embraced  in 
the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.   Speaker,   I  now 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  !  Mr.  Joelson  ] . 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Joelson 
was  granted  permission  to  speak  out  of 
order. » 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
20  this  House  by  a  vote  of  207  to  106  re- 
fused even  to  consider  what  was  called 
the  Rat  Control  Extermination  Act, 
which  we  know  would  have  authorized 
$20  million  for  each  fiscal  year,  1968  and 
1969.  to  provide  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of 
local  programs  for  rat  extermination  and 
control. 

This  legislation  was  offered  in  response 
to  a  request  of  the  President  to  Con- 
gress in  his  message  on  urban  and  rural 
poverty. 

During  deiiate  on  the  rule.  I  pointed 
out  to  the  House  that  one  of  the  gentle- 
men who  was  active  in  opposition  to  the 
bill  had  appeared  before  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  requesting  increased 
funds  for  blackbird  control.  I  was  aware 
that  Congress  had  made  substantial  ap- 
propriations to  protect  livestock  plants 
from  rodents,  pests,  and  predatorj*  ani- 
mals, but  I  must  confess  that  I  never 
fully  appreciated  the  extent  of  our  so- 
licitude for  members  of  the  animal  and— 
yes,  also  the  vegetable  kingdoms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  done  a  little  re- 
search, and  I  would  like  to  tell  the  Mem- 
bers about  some  of  the  appropriations 
we  have  come  up  with  in  the  last  2 
years. 

In  fiscal  year  1966  there  was  appro- 
priated for  grasshopper  and  mormon 
cricket  control  $1,445,000.  and  in  1967 
$1,271,000. 

For  fire  ant  control  and  eradication, 
we  have  been  most  generous.  In  1967  we 
provided  $5,389,000  to  eradicate  and  con- 
trol these  ants,  and  over  a  10-year  pe- 
riod we  provided  $29,2  million  to  eradi- 
cate and  control  fire  ants. 

In  1967  we  provided  $1,205,000  for  boU 
weevil  research.  Boll  worm  research  re- 
ceived $616,000.  while  pink  boll  worm 
research  received  only  a  modest  $401,000. 
This  was  probably  because  they  were 
pinks,  and  they  did  not  get  as  much  aa 
the  others. 

Witch  weed  control  received  $2,902,000 
in  1966.  and  $3,239,000  in  1967, 
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For  white  fringe  beetle  eradication, 
we  provided  $946,000  in  1966,  and 
$985,000  in  1967. 

Bee  culture  investigation  was  fimded 
at  $908,798  in  1966,  and  $890,000  in  1967. 

I  have  the  list  of  all  of  these 
appropriations. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Not  at  this  time.  I 
would  like  to  put  the  rest  of  this  into  the 
Record  first. 

In  1966,  for  animal  diseases  and  para- 
site research  we  provided  $14,297,000, 
and  in  1967  $14,766,000.  Research  on 
lespedeza,  lupines,  trefoil  and  southern 
legumes,  $224,000  in  1966,  and  $237,000 
in  1967. 

Investigations  to  reduce  crop  damage 
caused  by  nematodes  $1,024,000  in  1966 
and  $1,100,000  in  1967. 

Cereal  leaf  beetle  control:  $1,080,000 
In  1966  and  $1,272,000  in  1967. 

I  hate  to  do  this  to  the  gracious  lady 
from  Hawaii  but  I  must  point  out  that  in 
1966  we  appropriated  $10,000  to  eliminate 
the  Southern  green  stinkbug  in  Hawaii. 

Scabies  eradiation  (sheep)  got 
$1,480,000  in  1966  and  $1,573,000  in  1967. 

Screw-worm  eradication  got  $4,123,000 
in  1966  and  $3,968,000  in  1967.  I  do  not 
have  the  time  to  list  in  full  our  largesse 
for  plants  and  beasts,  but  it  appears  that 
the  total  for  the  2  years  is  about 
$500,000,000.  Mr.  Speaker  now  that  we 
have  ministered  to  the  flora  and  faima, 
how  about  people? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr,  Gross!. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  a  question  or  two  concerning 
the  fate  of  the  bill,  H,R.  8027.  which  he 
discussed  a  few  moments  ago  with  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]. 

That  bill — similar  to  the  pending  leg- 
islation— enacted  in  1965,  called  for  an 
appropriation  of  $10,000,000  the  first 
year.  I  do  not  know  what  was  actually 
appropriated  either  in  the  first  or  sec- 
ond year.  But  what  was  the  result  of  that 
bill,  H,R.  8027,  a  bill  similar  to  the  pres- 
ent bill? 

Mr.  CELLER.  In  the  first  place,  the 
pending  bill,  H.R.  5037,  would  repeal  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  of  1965. 
If  the  gentleman  Is  Interested  in  what 
happened  under  the  Law  Enforcement 
Act,  I  suggest  the  reading  of  pages  164 
and  165  of  the  anticrime  program  hear- 
ings and  the  gentleman  will  see  that 
more  than  50  different  grants  were  made 
under  the  Law  Enforcement  Act  in  fiscal 
1967.  I  do  not  want  to  take  the  time  to 
read  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  has  been  spent 
under  the  1965  act,  let  me  ask  the  gen- 
tleman that  question  and  will  the  gentle- 
man be  more  specific? 

Mr.  CELLER.  A  little  over  $7,000,000 
in  the  first  fiscal  year  and  about  the 
same  amount  in  the  second  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  that  there  was 
*10.000,000  appropriated  in  the  first  year. 

Mr.  CELLER.  But  7.200,000-and-some- 
odd  dollars  was  spent  the  first  year.  But 


I  think  it  might  be  well  to  read  the 
nature  of  some  of  these  grants. 

Mr.  GROSS.  'Was  there  any  accom- 
plishment as  a  result  of  the  spending  of 
that  money? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Does  the  gentleman  want 
me  to  read  these  grants?  It  would  take 
me  a  few  minutes.  I  mean  you  have  to 
read  them  to  understand  the  nature  of 
the  work. 

Mr.  GROSS.  'What  was  the  tangible 
result?  What  did  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee ascertain  was  the  tangible  result 
of  these  funds  that  were  already  spent? 

Mr.  CELLER.  It  was  spent  on  research 
for  improving  local  police  forces. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Were  they  improved? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Of  course,  so  far  as  we 
know  they  were  improved. 

The  West  Virginia  Governor's  Com- 
mitte on  Crime  received  funds. 

The  District  of  Coliunbia  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department  received  fimds. 

Michigan's  Governor's  Committee  on 
Crime  received  funds. 

The  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Police  Department 
received  funds. 

The  Southern  Police  Institute  of  Ken- 
tucky received  funds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  asking  the  gentle- 
man what  were  the  tangible  results  of 
these  and  other  grants  of  money? 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  gentleman  does  not 
seem  to  want  to  understand  or  to  know 
what  has  been  done. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  do.  That  is  the  in- 
formation I  am  seeking. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  am  reading  to  the 
gentleman  what  was  done.  The  gentle- 
man is  so  impatient  it  seems  that  he  does 
not  want  to  know. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  only  have  2  or  3  minutes. 
I  can  read  to  whom  the  grants  were 
made.  I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  questioned  the 
witnesses  or  listened  to  the  testimony  as 
to  what  was  accomplished.  Now  I  ask 
again,  what  was  accomplished  by  the 
expenditure  of  these  millions  of  dollars 
in  the  last  2  years?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion I  would  like  to  have  answered  rather 
than  reading  where  the  grants  went. 

Mr.  CELLER.  For  example,  the  St. 
Louis  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
got  $158,781. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  AGRICULTURE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations : 

House  or  Represent ativzs, 

COUMTTTEE    ON    ACSICTUXTUBE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  31.  1967. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended, 
tbe  Committee  on  Agriculture  today  con- 


sidered and  unanimously  approved  the  work 
plans  transmitted  to  you  by  Executive  Com- 
munication and  referred  to  this  committee. 
The  work  plans  involved  are; 

TraU  Creek,  watershed,  Idaho  and  Wyo- 
ming, executive  communication  No,  2822, 
89th  Congress. 

Star  Valley-Dry  Creek,  watershed,  Wyo- 
ming, executive  communication  No.  2809, 
89th  Congress. 

Upper  Bayou-Teche.  watershed,  Louisiana, 
executive  communication  No.  743,  90th  Con- 
gress. 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  to- 
day approved  two  projects  which  are  pri- 
marUy  irrigation  projects.  These  projects,  the 
Star  Valley-Dry  Creek  and  the  Trail  Creek, 
were  submitted  to  the  committee  during  the 
Second  Session  of  the  89th  Congress. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  (P.L. 
83-566),  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, in  exercising  its  lawful  examination  of 
each  project  submitted  to  it  by  the  Presi- 
dent through  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  has 
sought  to  approve  only  those  projects  whose 
primary  purpose  is  flood  prevention.  The 
committee  has  felt,  and  still  feels,  that  a 
project  must  first  be  Justified  on  the  grounds 
of  flood  prevention.  This  is  a  sound  and  con- 
structive policy  which  has  created  a  highly 
successful  program  in  all  sections  of  the 
United  States. 

The  approval  of  these  two  projects  does 
not  constitute  a  change  in  the  committee's 
policy.  These  two  projects  were  fully  planned 
at  the  local  level  and  sent  to  the  committee 
for  its  consideration  without  any  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  local  sponsors  of  the  com- 
mittee's policy.  The  committee  does  not  wish 
to  work  a  hardship  on  those  who  have 
worked  so  long  on  these  projects;  therefore, 
an  exception  has  been  made  in  these  cases. 
However,  the  committee  takes  this  occasion 
to  make  its  position  perfectly  clear  on  proj- 
ects whose  primary  purpose  Is  not  flood  pre- 
vention. 

As  it  has  in  the  past,  the  committee  will 
welcome  incidental  benefits  such  as  recrea- 
tion, irrigation,  and  municipal  water  supply 
which  are  consistent  with  good  soil  and  wa- 
ter management;  however,  such  benefits 
must  be  secondary  to  fiood  prevention. 

The  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act  has  been  a  flood  prevention  pro- 
gram and  a  highly  successful  one.  To  try  to 
expand  it  into  other  vast  areas  such  as  irri- 
gation which  are  better  served  by  other  pro- 
grams. In  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
would  only  serve  to  diminish  its  effective- 
ness. 

The  Committee  respectfully  urges  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  carefully  consider 
this  policy  in  order  that  no  further  projects 
whose  primary  purpose  is  not  flood  preven- 
tion will  be  submitted  to  the  committee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.    R.    POACE, 

Chairman. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND  CRIMINAL 
JUSIICE  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R,  5037)  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  reducing  the  in- 
cidence of  crime,  to  increase  the  eCfec- 
tiveness,  fairness,  and  coordination  of 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
systems  at  all  levels  of  government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    COMBinTTEE    Or   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
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on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R  5037.  with  Mr. 
Ro8T«NK0WSKi  In  the  chair. 

The  Cleric  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  ru.e.  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Celler! 
will  be  recogni2ed  for  2 '2  hours,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  i  Mr  McCdlloch  ] 
will  be  recognized  for  2  4  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  HJR.  5037  Is  the  heart 
of  the  national  strategy  against  crime. 
agalzust  crime  In  general.  Under  it  the 
Pcderal  Government  seeks  to  create  and 
guide  new  investment  consistent  with  our 
historical  conviction  that  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  administra- 
tion must  continue  to  be  primarily 
local — and  I  emphasize  local" —  respon- 
sibility. Crime  Is  essentially  a  local  prob- 
lem that  must  be  dealt  with  by  the  State 
and  local  governments. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr  Chairman.  I  always 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HUBERT  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  gentleman's  presentation  on  the  rule, 
he  quoted  the  section  from  the  bill  which, 
according  to  his  interpretation,  prevents 
the  organization  of  a  national  police 
force.  Now  the  gentleman  Is  referring  to 
complete  local  control,  as  expressed  by 
himself,  in  the  granting  of  these  funds 
If  this  bill  Is  enacted.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Is  there  anything  In  this 
legislation  which  would  prohibit  a  Fed- 
eral agency — In  this  Instance,  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  the  cognizant  depart- 
ment— from  setting  up  certain  guide- 
lines and  then  refusing  to  grant  money 
unless  those  arutdellnes  were  followed  by 
the  local  agency? 

Mr.  CELLER.  There  is  a  provision  in 
the  bill  that  no  regulations  can  be  pre- 
pared or  promulgated  unless  and  until 
the  Attorney  General  consults  with  the 
local  authorltle.s  After  consultation, 
there  must  be  notice  and  hearings  under 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  and 
only  then  shall  the  rettulatlons  be  In 
effect.  Those  regulations  would  b*-  the 
guidelines.  But  he  must  embrace  within 
the  consideration  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent for  the  reculations.  consultation 
with  local  authorities 

Mr.  HUBERT  Then  there  Is  a  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  which  authorizes  the  cog- 
nizant department  to  set  up  guidelines 
after  consultation  with  local  autho-lties'' 
It  does  not  have  to  follow  the  advice  of 
local  authorities  but  only  after  con.'^ulta- 
tion  It  can  set  up  guidelines,  and  If  the 
local  authorities  do  not  agree  with  those 
guidelines,  they  cannot  receive  Federal 
money. 

Mr.  CELLER.  There  Is  provision  also 
that  If  a  grant  Is  made  and  the  grant 
Is  withheld  subsequently,  the  local  au- 
thorities can  appeal  to  the  court. 

Mr.  HEBERT,  We  have  had  another 
experience  In  that  area  where,  on  the 


floor,  when  this  was  discussed,  particu- 
larly In  the  education  bill,  with  which 
the  gentleman  is  familiar,  it  was  specifi- 
cally stated  that  Federal  grants  and 
Federal  a.ssistance  would  not  be  with- 
held because  of  certain  restrictions,  and 
yet  we  find  ouiselves  in  a  situation  where 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  taken  unto  itself  the 
authority  to  .set  up  guidchncs  and  has 
refused  to  give  the  local  community  the 
money  for  its  assistance  in  the  educa- 
tional field  unless  these  guidelines  were 
followed  Not  yuip.isingly  so.  we  have 
certain  guidelines  enforced  under  com- 
pulsion of  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  whereby  five  States  are  under  a 
compulsion  of  the  courts,  and  the  other 
45  States  do  not  have  these  guidelines. 

Mr  CELLER  Of  course,  if  we  do  not 
have  any  trust  or  confidence  in  anybody 
or  anyone  connected  with  the  Govern- 
ment, I  do  not  ihmk  we  would  be  able 
to  function  very  well  I  think  there  are 
enouo'h  .safeguards  in  this  bill  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  the  dilHculties  that  tlie 
gentleman  mentioned. 

Mr.  HEBERT  Of  course,  my  distin- 
guished friend  realizes  and  kt'.ows  that 
the.se  mceties  are  always  repeated  on  the 
floor  In  dl.scu.ssion  of  the  bill,  but  once 
this  gets  downtown,  frankly  I  have  no 
confidence  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  no  confidence  in  the  Department  of 
Healtli.  Education,  and  Welfare  This  Is 
my  own  personal  opinion  .^nd  I  have  no 
confidence  in  certain  courts  of  this  land, 
but  this  Is  beside  the  point. 

.\11  I  am  trying  to  establish  Is  that, 
regardle.ss  of  the  so-called  .savings  clause 
which  the  distinguished  gentl'jman  from 
New  York  read  during  di.scusslon  on  the 
rule,  regardless  of  that  and  regardless  of 
his  interpretation,  wiilch  I  respect  all 
the  time,  the  fact  does  remain  that  there 
Is  Federal  control  over  these  funds  If  we 
pass  this  legislation 

Mr  CELLER.  I  think  the  gentleman, 
knows,  because  he  is  the  very  distin- 
guished and  erudite  and  .scholarly  and 
effective  Member  from  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  who.se  word  means  a  great 
deal  in  this  Chamber,  that  he  could 
breathe  his  hot  breath  down  the  neck  of 
the  .attorney  General  on  that  which  he 
thinks  is  Improper,  and  I  think  the  At- 
torney General  would  respond  appropri- 
ately, becau.se  I  am  quite  sure  that  If  he 
breathed  hi.s  hot  breath  down  my  neck. 
I  would  respond  appropriately 

Mr  HEBERT  My  sracious  friend 
from  New  York  is  always  uracious,  but 
I  must  say  now.  since  we  have  encaged 
in  this  colhx^uy  and  we  have  this  time, 
that  it  should  be  of  Interest  to  the  Hou.so 
to  know  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
right  now  refuses  to  enforce  the  laws  on 
the  books  which  would  curb  and  prevent 
riots  and  send  to  jail  those  people  who 
are  guilty. 

Perhaps  it  would  also  be  of  Interest  to 
the  gentleman — and  I  would  repeat  all 
those  adjectives  he  u.sed  with  reference 
to  me  in  his  favor — to  know  that  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  in  open  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  when 
read  the  criminal  statute  which  would 
prevent  the  so-called  riots  and  certain 
segments  of  dissent,  gave  a  remarkable 


answer.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  wishes 
to  share  this  remarkable  reply.  When  the 
statute  was  read  to  Mr.  Vinson  he  said, 
•I  am  unfamiliar  with  that  statute."  I 
asked  him,  "What  did  you  say?"  He  said, 
"I  am  unfamiliar  with  that  statute." 

Am  I  to  have  confidence  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  when  its  chief  en- 
forcement officer  is  unfamiliar  with  the 
criminal  statute  to  which  we  address 
ourselves? 

Mr.  CELLER.  So  far  as  my  experience 
is  concerned  anent  the  Department  of 
Justice,  I  find  the  head  of  that  Depart- 
ment very  effective  and  a  very  painstak- 
ing and  honest  official  who  has  done  an 
excellent  job.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
gentleman  can  have  the  greatest  confi- 
dence in  the  work  that  he  will  do  under 
this  bill.  He  has  shown  heretofore  that 
he  is  dedicated  and  wants  to  enforce 
the  law. 

We  grow  impatient  at  times,  in  times 
of  stress  and  emergency,  and  we  want 
thus  and  so  to  be  done,  but  we  forget 
sometimes  that  there  are  restrictions 
which  hold  the  hands  of  enforcement  of- 
ficers. There  are  tlie  provisions  in  the 
Constitution  which  preclude  precipitate 
action. 

I  would  suggest  the  gentleman  be  a 
bit  more  charitable,  that  he  be  a  bit 
more  patient.  I  am  quite  sure  the  end 
result  will  be  that  if  he  will  have  con- 
fidence in  the  Attorney  Greneral  and  his 
staff  they  will  properly  enforce  the  law. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's philosophical  kindness,  but  my 
patience  is  running  out  after  27  years, 
and  my  charity  is  almost  ended.  Could 
we  return  to  a  discussion  of  what  the  bill 
provides? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  have  been  here  44 
years.  My  patience  has  not  run  out.  I 
have  been  sorely  tried  many,  many  times. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  The  gentleman  is  to  be 
commended.  That  is  the  reason  why  I 
have  such  admiration  for  him.  Those 
of  us  younger  arc  more  Impatient,  and 
our  patience  does  run  out  far  faster  than 
that  of  those  who  are  older  and  so  mel- 
low. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman on  his  youthful  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  It  is  because  of  my 
youthful  enthusiasm  that  I  want  to  keep 
the  fire  of  old  age  burning. 

Again  I  a.sk  the  gentleman,  what  is  his 
reaction  to  a  witness  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  who.  when  read  the 
criminal  statute,  says  he  Is  unfamiliar 
with  that  statute'' 

Mr.  CELLER.  If  the  gentleman  asked 
me  about  a  particular  statute  and  asked 
if  I  remembered  it,  very  often  I  prob- 
ably could  not  answer,  either.  If  I  asked 
the  gentleman  the  same  thing,  he  prob- 
ably could  not  an.swer.  There  is  a  pleth- 
ora of  statutes  with  which  I  am  not 
pre.sently  acquainted.  It  is  difficult  to 
keep  them  all  in  mind 

Mr.  HEBERT    Of  cour.se. 

Mr.  CEIXER.  I  do  not  know  which 
one  the  gentleman  referred  to. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Of  course,  I  recognize 
the  Inadequacy  of  my  attempt  to  banter 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  who 
Is  so  gracious  and  is  so  superior  In  this 
type  of  colloquy. 
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I  say  to  the  gentleman  that,  if  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General  comes  before 
a  committee  as  a  witness  to  discuss  cer- 
tain statutes  he  should  come  equipped 
as  a  witness  to  discuss  those  statutes. 

That  is  beside  the  ixiint.  I  am  thank- 
ful to  my  old  friend  for  enduring  my 
questions  this  long. 

Mr.  CELLER.  It  is  no  endurance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  yielded  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes  more. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  still  go  back  to  my 

original  question. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  say  to  the  gentleman,  I 
believe  he  referred  to  the  Assistant  At- 
torney General.  Mr.  Fred  Vinson. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CELLER.  He  is  the  son  of  a  very 
fine  Supreme  Court  Justice. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  An  illustrious  Supreme 
Court  Justice,  a  former  Member  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  CELLER.  A  former  Member  of 
this  body.  From  what  I  know  of  the 
present  Fred  Vinson,  I  would  say  that 
the  apple  has  not  fallen  far  from  the 
tree. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  could  not,  of  course, 
reflect  on  that.  I  knew  Fred  Vinson,  the 
father,  very  well,  as  I  knew  the  father 
of  the  present  Attorney  General  very 
well,  when  he  occupied  the  same  posi- 
tion. His  father  occupied  the  seat. 

My  daughter  Is  a  very  wonderful  girl, 
and  I  am  in  love  with  her,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  dispute  all  of  these  philosophies 
about  how  I  love  her.  I  want  to  know 
what  the  action  is,  and  the  action  here 
as  we  come  down  to  conclusion  in  your 
summation  and  your  answer,  is  that  we 
have  got  to  trust  somebody. 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  correct;  we  have 
got  to  trust  somebody.  That  is  the 
philosophy  of  life.  We  have  to  place  con- 
fidence somewhere.  If  we  do  not  have 
that,  we  are  lost. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Well,  of  course,  we  are 
lost,  but  what  we  have  to  do  is  plEice  this 
confidence  and  trust  where  it  has  been 
proven  justified  and  in  reviewing  the 
history  of  this  situation,  as  I  mentioned 
the  other  day  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
I  know  of  no  way  of  judging  the  future, 
except  by  the  past.  And,  judging  the  fu- 
ture by  the  past,  I  have  no  confidence  in 
some  of  the  present  courts  and  the  pres- 
ent situation.  The  gentleman  has  re- 
ferred to  the  poor  results — as  related  to 
the  police.  It  Is  a  wonder  that  they  can 
arrest  anyone — that  the  police  can  ar- 
rest anyone — under  the  rulings  of  the 
present  Supreme  Court. 

I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  get  into  that 
phase  here.  I  want  to  say  this  to  the 
gentleman.  1  thank  the  gentleman  very, 
very  much.  He  has  answered  my  question, 
the  question  to  the  effect  that  the  bill 
does  contain  the  authority  to  set  up 
guidelines,  and  if  those  guidelines  are 
not  followed,  the  money  will  be  withheld. 
And,  whenever  you  have  Federal  money, 
you  have  Federal  control.  You  have  con- 
trol ansrtime  any  Federal  money  Is  in- 
volved. There  are  too  many  people  who 
want  to  grab  the  dollar  under  any  pre- 
tense. 


Mr.  CELLER.  I  am  anxious  to  get  back 
on  the  track  again.  I  do  not  feel  that 
that  Is  an  accurate  summation  of  what 
I  said.  There  are  problems  which  seem  to 
defy  solution. 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Yes,  some  of  the  courts 
as  they  are  constituted  bring  this  about. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Oh,  the  gentleman  is  not 
as  C3mical  as  all  that,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  H^ERT.  I  am  more  cynical  than 
that,  after  seeing  so  much  happen. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
very  much.  The  gentleman  is  still  my 
dear  friend. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  lawless- 
ness has  been  shown  by  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  to  be  a 
national  symptom  that  reaches  into 
every  section  of  the  country.  The  na- 
tional system  is  needed  to  support  and 
encourage  greater  effort  by  State  and 
local  governments  to  find  new  answers 
to  the  threats  pending  by  criminal  ac- 
tivity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat,  as  I  said  in 
the  discussion  on  the  rule,  that  this  is 
not  an  antlriot  bill.  It  is  a  bill  that  seeks 
to  make  our  city  streets  safe. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  provides  Federal 
financial  support  in  the  form  of  grant 
assistance  In  order  to  supplement  the 
expenditures  of  States  and  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government  for  the  improve- 
ment of  law  enforcement,  including  riot 
control. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  four  types  of 
grant  programs  contained  in  the  bill. 

No.  1,  title  I  grants  funds  and  makes 
them  available  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  law  enforcement 
plans.  The  Federal  share  in  this  program 
is  BO  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  plan. 
For  fiscal  year  1968,  $22.5  million  are 
earmarked  for  these  plarming  grants. 

"ntle  n,  sections  201  and  202.  provide 
grant  funds  for  action — and  I  emphasize 
"action" — programs  to  develop  new  en- 
forcement techniques,  to  improve  train- 
ing and  to  develop  new  facilities.  The 
I^ederal  share  in  this  action  grant  pro- 
gram is  60  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
projects  involved. 

Title  n,  section  203,  provides  grant 
fimds  for  the  construction  of  buildings 
and  other  physical  facilities  to  fulfill  In- 
novative functions.  The  condition  prece- 
dent Is  that  it  must  fulfill  innovative 
functions. 

For  example,  there  may  be  recom- 
mended a  data  processing  arrangement 
and  a  building  may  be  required  for  that 
purpose.  Funds  could  be  used  for  erec- 
tion and  construction  of  a  specially  de- 
signed building  which  would  house  the 
data  processiiig  facility.  The  Federal 
share  In  this  construction  program  is  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  construction.  A 
total  of  $9  million  Is  earmarked  for  title 
n  grants  in  1968. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jdeld  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished chairman  could  comment  on  the 
amount  of  $9  million  that  he  just  re- 
ferred to.  It  appears  to  me  that  for  the 
admirable  purposes  that  are  laid  out  in 
title  n,  and  the  very  extensive  opera- 


tions that  would  be  undertaken  there, 
that  $9  million  is  a  very  small  simi  to  be 
authorized. 

Mr.  CELLER.  It  provides  in  title  n  for 
grants  for  new  approaches  in  law  en- 
forcement. It  is  what  is  known  as  the 
"action"  grant  program. 

If  the  gentleman  will  read  the  bill,  it 
is  pretty  well  specified  as  to  its  purpose. 
The  $9,000,000  for  title  H  grants  must  be 
used  in  the  6-month  period  between 
January  1,  1968,  and  June  30.  1968,  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Would  the  chairman 
say  that  is  the  reason  the  amount  is  so 
low?  My  point  beirig  that  for  all  of  this 
activity  the  amount  specified  seems  very, 
very  low. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  would  rather  have  had  the 
amount  larger,  but  I  am  afraid  to  con- 
fess we  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
committee  in  establishing  this  figure — 
it  was  sort  of  a  compromise.  But  the  gen- 
tleman must  remember  that  there  must 
be  planning  during  the  time  between 
now  and  the  first  of  the  year.  And  the 
title  II  money  must  be  used  in  this  fiscal 
year.  There  are  only  6  months  involved. 
If  it  were  for  a  longer  period  we  prob- 
ably would  have  put  in  a  larger 
amount.  It  is  only  because  of  the  short- 
ness of  the  period  of  time  involved  that 
it  was  made  $9  million. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Title  HI  grants  are 
made  available  for  research,  develop- 
ment, and  training  purposes.  Including 
the  establishment  of  national  and  re- 
gional institutes. 

Federal  share  In  this  research  pro- 
gram may  be  up  to  100  percent  of  the 
total  cost.  For  fiscal  year  1968  $13.5 
million  is  delegated  for  research  grants 
under  title  m. 

The  report  of  the  President's  Crime 
Commission  contains  a  wealth  of  infor- 
mation about  all  phases  of  the  multitude 
of  factors  that  bear  upon  criminal  be- 
havior, and  law  enforcement  problems, 
the  problems  that  now  trouble  the 
United  States. 

Criminal  behavior  pervades  a  much 
greater  segment  of  the  American  society 
than  previously  had  been  comprehended 
generally. 

I  have  right  here  these  volumes  which 
can  give  the  Members  some  idea  of  the 
gigantic  work  which  has  been  done  by 
the  President's  Crime  Commission.  The 
titles  themselves  are  very  significant: 

Task  Force  Reports  on:  "Organized 
Crime";  "Crime  and  Its  Impact,  an  As- 
sessment"; "The  Police";  "Juvenile  De- 
linquency and  Youth  Crime";  "Science 
and  Technology";  "Narcotics  and  Drug 
Abuse";  and  "Drunkenness."  The  prin- 
cipal report  is  "The  Challenge  of  Crime 
in  a  Free  Society." 

It  is  the  most  comprehensive  series  of 
reports  that  has  ever  been  undertaken 
by  the  U.S.  Government.  I  would  almost 
say  that  It  is  the  most  comprehensive  re- 
port that  has  been  undertaken  by  any 
organization,  private  or  public. 

Much  of  the  substance  of  the  bill 
comes  not  only  from  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Attorney  General's  office  but 
also  from  these  volumes  that  we  have 
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here  before  you  now.  ais  published  by  the 
Presidents  Commi.ssion  on  Crime 

In  the  United  Slates  today,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Crime  Commission  reports 
one  boy  in  sLx  Is  refened  to  a  juvenile 
court. 

In  1965.  more  than  2  million  Ameri- 
cans were  received  in  pri.sons  or  juvenile 
training  schools,  or  placed  on  probation. 

One  Crime  Commission  study  indicates 
that  about  40  percent  of  all  male  chil- 
dren now  livinE;  in  the  United  States  will 
actually  be  arrested  for  a  nontrafSc 
offense  during  their  lives. 

A  survey  of  1.700  pjersons  found  that 
91  percent  of  the  sample  admitted  that 
they  had  committed  acts  for  which  they 
might  have  received  Jail  or  prison  sen- 
tences. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  horrendous 
statement  to  make  about  any  nation. 
Yet.  It  can  be  made  of  our  Nation — and 
to  our  shame.  We  must  address  ourselves 
to  this  situation  Thi.s  bill  is  an  attempt 
at  addressing  ourselves  to  these  prob- 
lems— and  it  is  not  a  complete  answer. 
It  is  only  a  beginning  We  are  only  at 
the  threshold  of  the  attack  on  this  stu- 
pendous problem 

Notwithstanding  the  many  alarming 
statistics  which  show  the  extent  of 
crime,  and  which  show  the  increase  In 
crime,  and  which  show  the  changing  na- 
ture of  criminal  behavior  in  the  United 
States,  the  national  strategy  recom- 
mended by  the  Crime  Commi.s.'^ion  in 
chapter  13  of  Its  report  makes  one  thing 
crystal  clear 

We  will  not  solve  the  problems  of 
crime  and  law  enforcement  in  the  United 
States  by  precipitous,  piecemeal,  and 
frantic  action 

I  repeat — let  not  the  riots  in  our  cities 
cause  us  to  lose  our  balanced  judgment 
in  this  regard 

These  problems  demand  a  systema- 
tized and  orderly  approach.  We  need 
planning  at  every  level,  but  particularly 
at  the  local  government  level,  to  bring 
this  matter  Into  focus.  There  are 
myriad  facets  to  be  considered  and 
dealt  with  if  meaningful  action  is  to  be 
taken.  This  means,  above  all  else,  that 
the  oCQcials  charged  with  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  administra- 
tion must  establish  working  machinery 
and  devise  procedures  for  problem 
solution. 

Significant  reform  cannot  be  achieved 
overnight  at  the  stroke  of  a  pen.  It  can- 
not be  ordered  from  above  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  will  not  come  to  us 
like  manna  from  Heaven.  It  must  be 
carefully  nurtured  and  encouraged  by 
federal  supplementary  assistance  to  local 
agencies.  When  the  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment and  the  States  have  established 
effectively  working  planning  agencies, 
that  cooperate  with  each  other  on  mu- 
tual problems,  then  the  United  States 
will  be  in  a  position  to  start  to  make 
headway  in  the  reforms  that  obviously 
are  needed.  Then  we  will  be  in  a  position 
to  improve  the  quality  of  personnel,  to 
devise  programs  to  meet  new  needs,  and 
to  establish  the  necessary  new  organi- 
sations and  procedures. 

H.R.  5037  provides  support  for,  and 
gives  substance  to.  the  Crime  Commis- 
sion's recommendations.  The  act  makes 


provision  for  grants  to  be  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  to  assist  in 
planning,  for  implementing  Innovative 
concepts,  for  research,  and  for  new 
facilities 

The  grants  can  cover  the  spectrum  of 
criminal  justice  and  will  emphasize 
.''uch  priority  areas  as; 

Fust.  sptHTialized  trainintr.  education, 
and  recruilmcnt  programs,  including  in- 
tense training  in  such  critical  areas  as 
organized  crime  and  police-cominunity 
relations,  and  the  development  of  police 
tactical  squads  and  antirtot  trainin.i,-. 

Second,  modernization  of  eqiupment. 
includint;  portable  tv.o-way  radios  for 
patrol  officers,  new  alann  systems,  and 
improved  laboratory  instrumentation  for 
api)!ying  advanced  tethniqiits  in  identi- 
fication. 

Third,  programs  for  the  reorganization 
of  personnel  structures  and  the  coordi- 
nat'on  and  consolidation  of  overlapping 
law  enforcment  and  criminal  justice 
at;encies. 

Fourth,  advanced  techniques  for  re- 
habilitating offender.?,  including  the 
L-stabli.siunent  of  vocational  prerelease 
guidance  in  jails,  work-release  programs, 
and  community-based  corrections  facil- 
ities. 

Fifth,  high-speed  systems  for  collect- 
in=,'  and  transmitting  data  and  informa- 
tion to  puUce.  prosecutors,  courts,  and 
correctioius  agencies. 

Sixth,  crime  prevention  programs  In 
schools,  colleges,  welfare  agencies,  and 
other  institutions. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  has  spent 
long  hours  ui  deliberations  on  the  various 
provisions  that  are  now  in  H  R.  5037,  as 
reported.  There  were  five  executive  ses- 
sions in  subcommittee,  and  there  were 
five  executive  meetings  in  the  full  Com- 
mittee. The  bill  before  you  contains  a 
good,  workable,  and  systematic  method 
for  coming  to  grips  witli  the  real  prob- 
lems in  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  administration.  The  Committee's 
report  reflects  fully  all  of  the  considera- 
tions that  have  been  brought  to  bear  on 
thisbUl. 

I  urge  that  the  bill  be  accepted. 

There  are  some  typographical  errors 
on  page  7  of  the  report;  the  date  in  item 
No.  7  should  be  June  30.  1969.  and  on 
page  15.  the  date  in  st>ction  414  should 
be  June  30.  1969.  in  lieu  of  June  30.  1967. 
Efforts  will  be  made  by  unanimous  con- 
sent to  make  appropriate  changes  there- 
in. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Constitution  and 
laws  were  and  are  designed  to  endure 
as  the  foundation  of  freedom.  They  are 
the  guardians  of  our  liberties.  They  are 
the  protectors  of  our  lives  and  our  for- 
tunes. They  establish  Justice  and  promote 
domestic  tranquillity.  They  insure  order 
in  our  society  without  sacrificing  the 
fundamental  rights  and  liberties  to  which 
all  Americans  were,  in  1776,  declared 
endowed  by  their  Creator. 

Today  the  debate  begins  In  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  on  the  most  troublesome 
and  most  difficult  domestic  problems  of 
our  time — crime  in  America.  As  we  pro- 
ceed in  this  debate  we  must  remember 


that  preservation  of  law  and  order  Is  the 
first  and  fundamental  function  of  gov- 
ernment. We  must  remember  that  every 
citizen  expects,  and  is  entitled  to  expect, 
that  his  government  will  protect  his  per- 
son and  his  property.  And  we  must  fur- 
ther rememoer  that  a  truly  effective  ap- 
proach to  fighting  crime  in  America  must 
involve  a  coordinated,  combined  and 
cooperative  undertaking  of  local,  State, 
and  Federal  Government. 

We  are  witnessing,  in  our  time,  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  these  fundamental  rights 
and  hberties.  A  year  ago  the  President 
reported  to  the  Congress  that  there  Is— 

A  forcible  rape  every  26  minutes. 

A  robbery  every  5  minutes. 

An  aggravated  assault  every  3  minutes, 

A  car  theft  every  minute,  and 

A  burglary  every  28  seconds. 

This  means  that  during  the  5  hours  of 
general  debate  on  this  bill  there  are  likely 
to  be  more  than  1,100  serious  crimes  com- 
mitted in  our  country.  Based  on  averages, 
in  the.se  5  hours,  there  will  be  11  rapes, 
60  robberies.  100  aggravated  as.saults,  300 
car  thefts,  and  640  burglaries.  And  such 
alarming  statistics  do  not  reflect  the 
multibillion-dollar  impact  of  oragnized 
crime  on  the  American  economy  and  the 
multimillion-dollar  property  losses  from 
recent  riots  and  violent  civil  disorder.  I 
cite  these  facts  as  unmistakable  evidence 
of  the  need  to  improve  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  yield  to  the  able 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
have  made  this  statement  before.  I  make 
it  now.  and  I  make  it  gladly.  I  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  on  his  painstaking 
efforts  and  his  help  in  fashioning  this  bill 
before  us.  He  has  been  most  cooperative 
and  has  shown  rare  wisdom,  real  ear- 
nestness, and  indefatigable  industry  in 
helping  us  work  out  real  difficulties  con- 
cerning this  legislation. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
the  able  chairman  of  our  committee. 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  my  able 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Celler],  has  outlined  the  particu- 
lars of  this  legislation,  which  our  com- 
mittee believes  will  properly  and  effec- 
tively commit  the  Federal  Government  in 
assisting  the  States  and  the  many  thou- 
sand political  subdivisions  thereof  to 
more  effectively  discharge  their  duties 
and  responsibilities.  Our  committee  be- 
lieves this  bill  will  give  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  the  necessary 
assistance  to  more  effectively  fight  crime. 
It  will  assist  in  the  recruitment,  educa- 
tion, and  training  for  State  and  local  po- 
lice and  correctional  personnel.  It  will 
provide  assistance  for  the  acquisition  of 
modem  police  equipment.  It  will  provide 
for  crime  prevention  programs  in  schools, 
colleges,  and  other  educational  institu- 
tions throughout  the  country.  In  short, 
assistance  will  be  available  to  improve 
all  phases  of  the  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  process. 
H.R.   5037  authorizes  $50  million  to 
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implement  this  assistance  program  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year.  The 
Attorney  General  testified  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  seek  $300  million  next  year 
and  thereafter  an  estimated  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  to  carry  out  this  program. 
Some  believe  that  this  is  too  little  while 
others  declare  it  is  too  much.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  we  dare  not  put  a  price  tag 
on  the  cost  of  our  war  on  crime,  crime 
that  costs  so  unbelievably  much  in  ma- 
terial wealth  in  addition  to  its  frightful 
cost  in  loss  of  life  and  in  loss  of  freedom. 
This  program  must  be  funded  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  accomplish  its  declared 
purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  immediate  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  legislation  will  be  the 
some  420,000  policemen  working  for  some 
40,000  law  enforcement  agencies 
throughout  the  Nation.  These  are  the 
men  who  have  the  responsibility  of  deal- 
ing with  crime  hour  by  hour,  when, 
where,  and  as  it  occurs.  These  are  men 
who  did  not  create  and  cannot  resolve 
the  social  conditions  that  stimulate 
crime.  They  did  not  start  and  cannot  stop 
the  convulsive  social  changes  that  are 
taking  place  in  our  country.  They  do  not 
enact  the  laws  they  are  required  to  en- 
force nor  do  they  have  the  power  to  de- 
termine the  guilt  or  innocence  of  those 
they  arrest. 

These  are  men  who  we  expect  to  un- 
derstand the  intricate  complexities  of  the 
rapidly  developing  statutory  and  court 
made  laws  and  the  frustrating  problems 
of  urban  life.  We  expect  these  men  to 
risk  their  lives  to  save  ours.  However. 
our  expectations  from  these  men  have 
far  exceeded  our  concern  for  them. 

We  seldom  praise  but  often  criticize 
the  police.  We  have  not  provided  them 
with  the  education  and  training  neces- 
sary to  effectively  perform  their  duties. 
We  have  not  paid  adequate  salaries  nor 
have  we  provided  modern  scientific  and 
technological  equipment.  This  legislation 
Is  concerned  for  these  men  and  with  pro- 
viding them  the  tools  necessary  to  effec- 
tively perform  their  duties.  It  was  Justice 
Frankfurter  who  once  said:  "The  bite  of 
the  law  is  in  its  enforcement."  I  would 
add.  without  effective  law  enforcement, 
we  will  neither  deter  the  criminal  nor 
effectively  apprehend,  indict,  prosecute, 
try.  or  rehabilitate  the  criminal. 

Effective  law  enforcement  begins  at 
the  local  level.  H.R.  5037  would  establish 
a  Federal  grant  program  designed  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  local  initiative. 
This  legislation  fully  recognizes  and  pre- 
serves the  essentially  local  character  of 
law  enforcement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  had 
more  time,  attention,  and  study  than  any 
other  legislation  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  this  year.  Our  subcommittee 
held  4  days  of  public  hearings  and  our 
subcommittee  spent  5  days  on  this  legis- 
lation in  executive  session.  The  full  Ju- 
diciary Committee  devoted  5  days  of 
executive  consideration  to  this  measure. 
Our  careful  study  resulted  in  some  25 
amendments  to  improve  the  program 
and  administration  of  the  program 
created  by  H.R.  5037.  I  am  much  pleased 
that  the  minority  made  such  significant 
contributions  to  the  improvement  of  this 
bm. 


Mr.  Chairman,  our  Nation  cannot 
long  pursue  its  quest  for  himian  dignity 
behind  locked  doors.  Crime  and  fear  of 
crime  strikes  at  the  liberty  and  the  free- 
dom of  our  citizens.  No  elected  or  ap- 
pointed Government  official  should  rest 
until  every  man,  woman,  and  child  can 
walk  any  street,  enjoy  any  park,  drive 
on  any  road  or  highway,  and  live  secure 
in  his  person  and  property,  in  any  com- 
mimlty,  at  any  time  of  day  or  night,  free 
from  fear  or  threat  of  harm. 

To  all  my  colleagues  who  are  so  con- 
cerned and  want  to  do  something  about 
crime  in  our  time,  I  recommend  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  crime  is  a  matter  of 
urgent  public  concern.  The  people  of  this 
Nation  are  aroused  and  many  are  fright- 
ened. The  National  Crime  Commission 
found  in  a  survey  that  43  percent  of  their 
respondents  said  that  they  stay  off  the 
streets  at  night  because  of  their  fear  of 
crime;  35  percent  said  they  do  not  speak 
to  strangers  any  more  because  of  their 
fear  of  crime.  This  situation  is  intolera- 
ble. Law  and  order  must  be  restored  and 
Congress  bears  a  substantial  responsibil- 
ity to  take  {iction  in  this  regard. 

The  President  has  stated  that  crime 
must  be  rooted  out  in  local  communities 
by  local  authorities.  He  has  pledged  that 
the  Federal  Government  can.  and  will, 
help.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  awesome 
and  frightening  rise  in  the  crime  rate. 
We  use  the  word  "escalation"  to  describe 
many  phenomena  in  our  life  today.  It 
can  certainly  be  aptly  applied  to  the  in- 
cidence of  crime  in  our  Nation. 

I  must  emphasize  that  the  crimes  we 
are  talking  about — the  street  crimes, 
the  common  law  crimes,  robbery,  rape, 
aggravated  assault,  burglary — are  local 
crimes.  We  do  not  want  a  national  police 
force,  or  local  police  forces  dominated 
and  controlled  by  Federal  authorities. 
The  Federal  help,  therefore,  must  be 
through  financial  assistance,  encourage- 
ment, and  guidance,  but  not  control.  This 
is  the  type  of  assistance  that  is  provided 
by  the  act  which  we  are  considering 
today. 

In  recognition  of  the  crime  problem, 
the  President  appointed  the  National 
Crime  Commission  to  make  a  study  and 
to  recommend  solutions.  The  work  of  the 
Commission  has  been  described  as  the 
most  comprehensive  study  of  crime  ever 
undertaken.  Its  report  contains  a  wealth 
of  valuable  information  and  meaningful 
recommendations.  However,  if  the  work 
of  this  Commission  is  to  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  our  way  of  life,  the 
recommendations  must  be  implemented. 
The  heart  of  the  report  listed  several 
basic  objectives.  Two  of  these  objectives. 
I  believe,  are  particularly  pertinent  for 
us  today.  First: 

All  levels  of  Government  must  take  re- 
sponslblUty  for  planning  and  Implementing 
the  changes  that  must  be  made  in  the  crim- 
inal Justice  system  if  crime  is  to  be  reduced. 

Second: 

The  police,  courts  and  correctional  agen- 
cies must  be  given  substantially  greater 
amounts  of  money  If  they  are  to  Improve 
their  abilities  to  control  crime. 


We  are.  thus,  talking  about  planning 
for  changes  and  improvements  in  our 
law  enforcement  system  and  then  for 
getting  the  money  to  implement  the 
plans.  This  is  what  the  act  before  ua 
today  will  do. 

The  bill  contemplates  three  basic  types 
of  grants:  First,  planning;  second,  ac- 
tion; and  third,  research  and  demonstra- 
tions. Federal  grants  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  cover  up  to  90  percent  of  the  plan- 
ning costs,  60  percent  of  the  cost  for 
initial  action  programs,  50  percent  of  the 
costs  of  innovative  construction  proj- 
ects, and  up  to  100  percent  of  the  cost 
for  research  and  special  demonstration 
projects.  The  program  is  broad.  It  covers 
the  entire  range  of  law  enforcement 
activities  and  will  make  funds  available 
for  such  important  purposes  as  special- 
ized training  and  education  for  law  en- 
forcement personnel  and  modernization 
of  their  equipment.  While  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  know  all  of  the  answers  for  how 
we  can  prevent  our  city  riots,  I  am  ab- 
solutely convinced  that  if  the  police  au- 
thorities in  our  cities  could  have  better 
training  and  the  latest  available  equip- 
ment the  scope  and  devastation  of  the 
riot  activities  could  be  substantially 
limited. 

In  my  own  congressional  district  we 
have  seen  the  tragic  consequences  of  civil 
disorder  and  rioting  In  the  streets.  This 
is  too  great  a  burden  for  any  community 
to  bear.  We  all  deplore  these  riots  and 
condemn  the  criminal  behavior  they 
unleash,  and  yet  I  think  we  all  agree  that 
no  simple  solution  will  be  immediately 
forthcoming.  The  improvements,  how- 
ever, which  can  be  made  under  this  act 
in  our  local  law  enforcement  forces  can 
go  a  long  way  toward  enabling  them  to 
cope  with  the  problem.  Hopefully  there 
will  then  be  less  of  this  needless  and  de- 
plorable loss  of  life  and  destruction  of 
property. 

The  act  before  us  does  not  contemplate 
a  takeover  of  law  enforcement  functions 
by  the  Federal  Government  or  a  com- 
plete subsidization  of  local  law  enforce- 
ment efforts.  The  act  will  require  much 
from  State  and  local  authorities.  They 
must  do  the  planning  and  will  have  to 
provide  increasing  amounts  of  their  own 
funds.  It  will  be  a  partnership,  but  with 
control  and  supervision  remaining,  as 
it  is  today,  with  the  State  and  local  au- 
thorities. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act 
was  enacted  in  September  1965.  It  au- 
thorized a  comparatively  modest  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
State  and  local  agencies  engaged  in  law 
enforcement.  The  program  under  that 
act  was  an  experimental  effort  designed 
to  foster  new  approaches,  new  resources, 
and  new  capabilities  for  dealing  with 
crime  and  criminals.  Valuable  experience 
has  been  gained  during  the  almost  2 
years  of  progress  under  that  act  and 
now  is  the  time  to  take  the  big  step  and 
put  the  experience  gained  to  best  use. 

The  Federal  Government  participates 
in  many  areas  of  our  national  life  by 
providing  funds  which  would  not  other- 
wise be  available  to  State  and  local  au- 
thorities for  prosecuting  needed  pro- 
grams. It  does  not  make  sense  that  we 
should  neglect  the  area  which  is  perhaps 
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the  most  Important  to  the  well-being  of 
the  people  of  our  Nation— law  and  order. 
Experience  has  shown  us — and  the  re- 
port of  the  National  Crime  Commission 
clearly  documents  the  fact — that  indi- 
vidual local  Jurisdictions  cannot  meet 
the  crime  challenge  alone.  A  comprehen- 
sive program  of  Federal  assistance  Is  es- 
sential. The  act  before  us  Is  the  rec- 
ommended vehicle.  It  Is  the  heart  of  the 
President's  crime  program.  It  has  been 
thoroughly  studied  and  considered  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  Some  changes  in 
the  original  proposal  have  been  made  by 
the  committee.  It  is  a  good  bill  and  I 
earnestly  recommend  Its  enactment  at 
the  earliest  possible  time. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  I  Just  want  to  question 
some  of  the  statements  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  RodinoI  made 
so  far  as  local  and  State  control  of  plans 
and  utilization  of  the  funds  actually 
granted.  As  I  read  the  bill,  while  these 
applications  are  going  to  pass  through 
the  Governor's  ofHce  of  the  State  from 
which  an  application  is  filed,  the  decision 
and  the  control  of  funds  granted  under 
this  legislation  in  titles  I  and  n  is  vested 
solely  in  the  Attorney  General,  and  he 
may.  in  his  own  discretion,  bypass  a  State 
and  make  grants  directly  to  a  munici- 
pality or  combinations  of  municipalities, 
whether  It  Is  In  accordance  with  a  State 
plan  or  not. 

I  think  the  gentleman  wishes  that  the 
bill  did  what  he  has  said  in  his  remarks 
on  that  score  but  I  do  not  think,  as  It 
now  appears  before  the  committee,  that 
the  bill  carries  out  those  wishes.  I  hope 
the  gentleman  will  support  appropriate 
amendments  that  will  carry  out  the  gen- 
tleman's views,  as  I  believe  he  has  ex- 
pressed them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  PoffI. 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  favor  leg- 
islation in  this  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  statistic  illus- 
trates that  largely  because  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  has  preempted  the  revenue 
sources.  State  and  local  governments 
need  the  financial  assistance. 

I  want  to  add,  however,  in  its  original 
form  I  did  not  favor  the  bill,  H.R  5037. 
As  the  report  indicates,  during  the  course 
of  the  committee  deliberation,  some  25 
amendments  were  adopted.  The  total  ef- 
fect of  those  amendments  was  beneficial. 
They  improve  the  bill.  Yet,  Mr  Chair- 
man, there  is  still  much  room  for  im- 
provement 

A  number  of  amendments  have  already 
been  drafted  and  will  be  laid  on  the 
Speaker's  desk  tomorrow.  Some  are  rela- 
tively Inconsequential  and  procedural, 
but  there  are  two  amendments  which  are 
substantive  In  nature  and  substantial  in 
consequence. 

Essentially,  these  two  amendments, 
which  for  the  purpo.se.s  of  identification, 
we  may  call  the  Cahill  amendment  and 
the  McClory  amendment,  will  first  modify 
the  emphasis  in  this  legislation:  second. 
erect  a  scale  of  priorities;  and.  third. 
place    primary    control    in    the    States 


rather  than  In  the  Federal  Government. 
Briefly,  the  Cahill  amendment  was  in- 
spired by  the  fears  that  many  of  us  have 
that  title  n  is  so  loosely  drawn,  so  Im- 
precise, and  grants  so  much  authority 
to  the  Attorney  General  that  It  might, 
although  obviously  not  so  intended,  lay 
the  foundation  later  for  the  germination 
of  a  national  police  force.  And  I  suggest 
that  whatever  your  persuasion,  conserv- 
ative or  liberal,  you  are  concerned  about 
the  prospect  of  a  national  police  force. 

Title  II.  which  deals  with  action 
grsoits.  has  no  proper  safeguards.  The 
Attorney  General  is  vested  with  sole  and 
exclusive  power  to  handle  $50  million  In 
the  next  fiscal  year  and  thereafter  up  to 
$1  billion  a  year  as  he  sees  fit  and  when 
he  sees  fit.  The  only  limitation  which  is 
placed  upon  his  discretion  is  that  no 
more  than  15  percent  of  the  total  au- 
thorization may  be  allocated  to  one 
State,  and  that  limitation,  I  submit, 
simply  means  that  the  Attorney  General 
may,  if  he  chooses  to  do  so,  grant  the 
entire  authorization  to  seven  States,  and 
the  other  43  States  and  the  EWstrict  of 
Columbia  would  be  denied  any  money 
whatever. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


Anderson.  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N  Dak. 
Ashley 
Baring 
Battln 

Brown.  Calif. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burton,  Utah 
Button 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Corman 
Davis,  Oa. 
Dawson 


I  Roll  No.  1941 

DIKKS 
Dlngell 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Olhbons 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash 
Henderson 
Holland 
Jones.  Mo. 
Kupferman 
Long,  Md. 
McClure 
Morris.  N  Mex. 


Morton 

Nedzl 

Nix 

OHara,  m. 

Pool 

Rarlck 

Resnlck 

SlBk 

Steed 

Taylor 

Tea,<ue.  Calll 

Udall 

Williams,  Mlas. 

Wrl«ht 

Wyatt 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Albert) 
having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Rosten- 
KowsKi,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R-  5037,  and  finding  Itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  387  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  .spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Conmiittee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Vlrtrinia  has  6  minutes  remaining. 

M:-  POFF  Mr  Chairman,  let  me  re- 
capitulate hurriedly  I  have  said  that  I 
favor  legislation  in  this  field,  but  In  its 
original  form  I  did  not  favor  H  R.  5037. 
All  the  25  amendments  adopted  during 
committee  deliberations  materially  and 
substantively  improved  the  bill,  but  yet 
they  leave  room  for  further  Improve- 
ment I  said  that  two  amendment:;  would 
be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill!  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  McClory  1,  which  In 
their  total  effect  would  modify  the  em- 


phasis, erect  a  scale  of  priorities,  and 
place  primary  control  in  the  States 
rather  than  in  the  Federal  Government. 
I  have  said,  too,  that  the  Cahill 
amendment,  which  will  be  offered  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  bUl  Is  read 
for  amendment,  is  Inspired  by  the  fears 
that  some  of  us  have  that  title  U  In  Its 
present  form  could  possibly  In  future 
years,  under  other  Attorneys  General, 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  national  police 
force. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  under  title  II, 
as  It  is  now  written,  there  Is  little  re- 
straint upon  the  power  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  allocate  funds  among  the 
several  States.  Indeed,  the  Attorney 
General  can.  if  he  chooses  to  do  so,  place 
all  the  money  authorized  with  seven 
States.  The  only  limitation  which  now 
exists  Is  that  no  State  shall  receive  more 
than  15  percent  of  the  total  amount 
authorized. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  it  should  be  made  clear— and  the 
gentleman  will  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong— that  the  language  of  H.R.  5037 
would  also  permit  the  Attorney  General 
to  exhaust  the  money  under  title  11  In 
grants  to  only  seven  cities  of  the  United 
States,  providing  only  that  no  two  cities 
were  in  any  one  State. 

Mr.  POFF.  The  gentleman  Is  emi- 
nently correct. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman has  said,  as  I  understand  it,  that 
there  is  no  formula  that  is  spelled  out 
in  the  statute  for  the  distribution  of 
these  funds  to  local  municipalities.  There 
has  to  be  some  formula.  How  does  the 
gentleman  suggest  these  funds  will  be 
distributed? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  believe  that  the  formula 
which  is  fixed  precisely  in  the  language 
of  the  amendment  which  will  be  offered 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  Is  a  workable  formula. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  But  I  am  speaking  about 
the  lack  of  a  formula  in  the  admlrdstra- 
tion  bill.  Assuming  the  amendment  I 
am  going  to  suggest  is  not  adopted,  who 
will  govern  the  distribution  of  the  funds? 
Mr.  POFP.  The  Attorney  General  in 
his  sole  discretion  will  determine  what 
State  or  what  local  unit  of  the  State 
will  receive  funds,  and  how  much. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Do  I  understand  then 
that  the  Attorney  General  will  then  have 
determined  which  States  or  which 
municipalities  will  pet  all  the  money 
provided  for  in  this  bill'' 

Mr,  POFF.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
Repeating  what  I  .said  earlier.  It  Is  pos- 
sible, under  such  a  lack  of  formula,  that 
43  States  In  the  Nation  might  not  receive 
a  .single  penny 

Also,  with  respect  to  title  n,  I  think  It 
is  important  to  note  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral not  only  has  the  power  to  decide 
what  States  and  municipalities  will  re- 
ceive the  money,  not  only  how  much  each 
will  receive,  but  also  for  what  purposes 
the  money  received  will  be  spent.  I  point 
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particularly  to  the  language  in  section 
201  of  title  n  which  says : 

The  purposes   for  which   grants   may  be 
made  may  Include  but  shall  not  be  limited 


And  thereafter  follows  an  inventory  of 
the  uses  to  which  the  money  can  be  put. 
Nevertheless,  the  Attorney  General  can 
put  the  money  to  uses  other  than  those 
specifically  itemized,  so  long  as  in  his 
Judgment  it  promotes  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

I  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  adequate  safeguard  in  title 
n  to  insure  that  the  Federal  moneys 
will  be  a  supplement  to,  rather  than  a 
substitute  for,  local  funds. 

Tne  amendment  which  will  be  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Cahill]  will  require  that  whatever  fimds 
go  to  localities  will  be  in  addition  to, 
rather  than  in  lieu  of  moneys  the  local- 
ities would  normally  spend  in  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think,  too,  I  should 
say  one  word  before  closing  about  the 
amendment  which  will  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  McClory]. 
All  law  enforcement  persoiuiel  and 
members  of  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission agree  that  the  primary  need  In 
the  field  of  law  enforcement  is  in  the 
areas  of  training  and  basic  research  in 
techniques  of  crime  prevention,  crime 
control,  prisoner  rehabilitation,  and  so 
forth.  The  McClory  amendment  will  be 
designed  to  establish  a  National  Insti- 
tute of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice  patterned  after  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  with  regional  Institutes 
situated  at  strategic  points  around  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
In  the  colloquy  between  the  good  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  and  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  the  statement  was 
made — and  I  may  be  Incorrect — that  It 
is  conceivable  that  only  seven  cities  may 
receive  all  the  moneys  under  this  act. 
I  am  curious  to  know  how  that  deduc- 
tion has  been  made. 

Mr.  POFF.  As  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman knows,  the  bill  provides  that  no 
State  shall  receive  more  than  15  percent 
of  the  funds.  That  is  the  only  limitation 
Imposed  upon  the  Attorney  General.  It 
Is  possible,  then,  that  six  States  each 
would  receive  15  percent  of  the  funds  and 
the  seventh  State  10  percent  of  the  funds. 

The  gentleman  from  Mlimesota  in- 
quired if  the  same  reasoning  did  not  ap- 
ply to  munclpalitles,  and  the  answer  to 
that  question  was  yes,  If  those  munici- 
palities were  in  seven  separate  States. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  believe,  and  does  not  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  believe  that 
Is  pretty  farfetched? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Do  you  really  believe  that 
the  Attorney  General  would  limit  it  to 
seven  cities  or  seven  States? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  believe  It  is  highly  un- 
likely that  the  Attorney  General  would 
do  so.  I  am  simply  analyzing  the  defini- 


tion of  power  now  involved  in  title  n. 
Insofar  as  the  raw  naked  power  is  con- 
cerned, the  Attorney  General  would  be 
empowered  to  grant  all  the  money  to 
seven  States. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  believe  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  would  agree  with  me  that  we 
should  not  be  obliged  to  speculate  as  to 
what  the  Attorney  General  might  do. 
We  are  the  legislative  arm  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  up  to  us  to  give  the  At- 
torney General  reasonable,  reasoned, 
definitive  guidelines  by  which  he  shall 
proceed. 

I  can  envision — and  envision  very 
easily — the  prospect  of  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Cleve- 
land, Chicago,  and  Detroit,  seven  cities, 
getting  all  of  the  funds  under  title  II  of 
this  bill,  and  this  will  quickly  become 
the  big  money  part  of  the  bill,  as  the 
gentleman  knows. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
if  any  Attorney  General  took  a  course  of 
that  sort  he  certainly  should  be  subject 
to  criticism  if  not  Impeachment.  I  would 
be  the  first  to  offer  a  resolution  of  crit- 
icism if  this  went  to  an  extreme  of  that 
sort. 

I  might  modify  my  point  of  view  if 
Minneapolis  were  included. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  would  hope  that 
we  would  not  have  to  take  the  Impeach- 
ment route.  I  would  hope  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee  would 
join  with  us  in  the  amendment  route,  so 
as  to  improve  the  bill  and  to  obviate  the 
possibility  which  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  has  pointed  out. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

In  the  few  seconds  I  have  remaining,  I 
should  like  to  respond  to  questions  which 
have  been  asked  of  me  Informally;  name- 
ly, why  does  this  legislation  not  deal  with 
such  things  as  wiretapping,  gun  control, 
search  and  seizure,  witness  immunity,  in- 
terrogation, probation,  parole,  rehabili- 
tation and  other  such  matters? 

The  reason,  simply  stated,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  such  matters  are  not  ger- 
mane to  this  bill.  In  due  time  we  earn- 
estly hope  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  will  hold  hearings 
In  each  of  these  several  areas  and  that 
before  this  session  of  Congress  adjourns 
the  House  will  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press its  will  on  these  important  matters. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
said,  and  as  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  said,  there  is  no  problem  on 
the  domestic  scene  which  more  com- 


pletely occupies  the  thoughts  and  the 
fears  of  the  American  people  than  this 
question  of  crime  run  rampant.  If  this 
Congress  adjourns  without  dealing  with 
that  problem,  it  will  deserve  the  ever- 
lasting indictment  of  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

With  reference  to  the  colloquy  just 
had,  I  should  like  to  read  a  brief  state- 
ment concerning  allocations  to  States. 

The  question  was  asked  of  the  Attor- 
ney General: 

How  Is  the  percentage  of  15  percent  In  sec- 
tion 410  arrived  at?  Should  this  percentage 
be  more  flexible?  Should  title  in  be  exempt 
from  the  15  percent  requirement  because 
some  Institution  might  be  operating  In  the 
State  serving  a  multiplicity  of  States  in  a 
given  region? 

This  Is  the  answer: 

Section  14  is  designed  to  Insure  that  all 
of  the  funds  available  imder  the  Act  are  not 
spent  in  Just  a  few  States.  It  should  be  read 
together  with  section  411(c)  which  supple- 
ments It  by  directing  the  Attorney  General 
to  promulgate  regulations  to  "estebUsh  cri- 
teria to  achieve  a  distribution  among  States 
of  assistance  under  this  Act." 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman: 

The  15-percent  figure  Is  an  outside  maxi- 
mum; the  criteria  to  be  formulated  under 
section  412  will  provide  for  flexibility  within 
that  maximum.  The  15-percent  figure  itself 
is  the  same  figure  provided  under  section  114 
and  209  of  the  Model  Cities  Act.  The  Act  es- 
tablishing the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
provides  that  no  more  than  12^  percent  of 
the  funds  appropriated  may  be  used  in  any 
one  State. 

We  would  not  object  to  exempting  grants 
under  title  III  from  the  15-percent  require- 
ment insofar  as  the  grant  relates  to  an  in- 
stitution serving  more  than  one  State  or  in- 
volves research  or  studies  not  directly  re- 
lated to  a  specific  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  strikes  me  that  that 
Is  a  complete  answer  and  should  allay 
the  fears  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
to  the  effect  that  a  small  number  of 
cities  or  a  small  number  of  States  will 
absorb  all  of  the  moneys  appropriated 
under  this  bill.  I  do  not  think  they  need 
have  any  fear  on  that  score  whatsoever. 

And,  finally,  it  is  not  unprecedented 
to  use  a  percentage  of  that  sort,  as  the 
Attorney  General  indicated  clearly,  is  the 
process  followed  on  two  separate,  dis- 
tinct occasions. 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill]. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  with 
mixed  emotions,  because  of  the  great  re- 
spect I  have  for  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  great  leadership  he  has 
demonstrated  throughout  the  years. 
Therefore  it  is  with  great  regret  that  I 
take  issue  with  him  today.  But  I  would 
merely  observe  that  those  of  us  who  have 
known  the  chairman  and  have  seen  him 
in  action  on  the  fioor  of  this  House,  must 
recognize,  I  am  sure,  that  his  heart  is 
not  in  this  legislation. 

I  have  seen  the  chairman  when  he  was 
forceful,  dynamic,  and  persuasive;  but  I 
think  in  this  particular  case  those  of  us 
who  know  him  know  the  situation  and 
understand. 
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There  Is  a  police  publication — I  do  not 
know  whether  the  House  is  familiar  with 
It  or  not — called  "Law  and  Order."  It  is 
distributed  to  the  police  departments  of 
the  United  SUtes.  They  have  an  article 
on  this  bill,  and  the  title  of  the  article  is 
"Trick  or  Treat." 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  has  described  this  bill  as  the 
most  publicized  and  the  least  under- 
funded bill  that  has  ever  come  before  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  think  of  it 
as  "too  little,  too  late,  and  too  bad  '  Mr. 
Chairman,  everyone  who  speaks  in  this 
House  of  Representatives  today  will  tell 
you  how  much  we  need  legislation  to 
combat  crime  in  the  cities;  everyone  will 
talk  about  the  crime  throughout  the 
coimtry,  but  nobody  today  Is  talking 
about  this  bill,  and  what  it  does  not  do 
and  what  it  should  do. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  we  have  to 
be  realistic.  The  lack  of  attendance  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  tlahi  now 
Is  Illustrative  to  me  that  an  overwhelm- 
ing number  of  Congies.smen  are  going  to 
vote  for  this  bill.  They  have  already 
made  up  their  minds  that  it  is  a  crime 
bill,  and  they  are  going  to  be  for  it,  and 
they  do  not  have  to  ll-^len  to  anyone. 
They  know  how  they  are  going  to  vote. 

Here  Is  the  problem.  We  have  three 
choices.  We  can  either  vote  against  this 
bill,  which  most  Members  will  believe 
would  be  politically  unwise,  or  we  can 
vote  for  this  bill,  which  those  who  under- 
stand the  bill  in  its  present  form  would 
regret,  or  we  can  take  a  third  alternative, 
which  I  propose  to  take,  and  that  is  to 
try  and  improve  the  bill  so  that  while  it 
will  not  do  what  wc  hopefully  wish  it 
would  do.  it  will  at  least  be  constructive. 
and  may  contribute  in  some  small  way 
In  the  fight  against  crime. 

My  friends — and  I  do  not  have  very 
much  time — if  you  will  consider  for  one 
minute  what  is  the  major  problem  in  the 
United  States  in  relation  to  crime,  you 
will  have  to  come  up  with  two  words: 
"organized  crime." 

II  you  have  read  the  report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Crime,  you 
will  recognize  that  the  overwhelming 
problem  In  every  State  in  the  United 
States  today  is  organized  crime  What 
does  this  bill  do  about  it?  Absolutely 
nothing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  bill,  the  administration, 
are  publicly  opposed  to  one  recommen- 
dation of  the  Presidents  Commission  on 
Crime,  that  will  effectively  combat  or- 
ganized crime,  and  that  is  electronic 
evesdropping. 

It  will  be  said  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  not  to  fight  organized  crime  I  agree 
with  that,  but  I  say  it  is  regrettable.  If 
this  administration  and  this  Congress 
really  wants  to  do  something  about 
crime  In  the  United  States,  they  can  do 
It.  but  in  order  to  do  it  we  must  spend  10 
times  more  money,  we  must  be  p'-epared 
scientifically,  and  we  must  give  the  po- 
lice officers  the  implements  to  do  the  job. 
This  bill  does  not  do  it. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  bill.  Here  are  my 
objections  to  the  bill : 

First  of  all,  it  vests  absolute  authority 
In  the  Attorney  General.  There  is  no 
formula  to  allocate  the  funds  provided  in 
the  bUl. 


Now  I  am  told,  and  I  wish  the  chair- 
man would  check  on  tliis,  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  bill  the  Attorney  General  has 
appomted  several  task  forces  within  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  an  acceptable  formula,  and 
that  they  in  turn  have  submitted  several 
reports  many  pages  long,  with  all  kinds 
of  fancy  words  about  formulas.  One  of 
the  things  I  am  told  these  task  forces 
report  is  that  one  of  the  problems  caused 
by  the  lack  of  a  statutory  formula  in  the 
bill  is  the  possibility  of  and  the  invita- 
tion to  political  pressures. 

I  am  told,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that 
concern  is  expressed  in  a  memorandum 
prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Attorney 
General  by  the  staff  of  the  Attorney 
General,  and  that  is  why  a  formula  of 
some  kind  is  essential. 

Since  the  bill  does  not  have  a  formula, 
who  do  you  tnink  is  going  to  decide  on 
the  formula  and  draw  up  the  formula? 
The  Attorney  General's  staff.  And  of 
course  the  Attorney  General  is  going  to 
be  the  one  who  is  empowered  to  imple- 
ment the  entire  program. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  are  going  to  give 
the  Attorney  General  all  this  authority, 
he  should  at  least  have  .some  guidelmes. 
In  this  legislation  he  has  none. 

The  other  deficiency  I  would  like  to 
point  out  is  this: 

I  am  told  that  there  are  approximately 
40.000  units  of  local  government  or  police 
organizations  that  could  qualify  under 
the  terminology  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHTT.T,.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  CELLER.  The  sentleman  probably 
does  not  recall  we  d'd  have  actually  for- 
mulas in  the  bill  as  originally  presented. 
If  the  gentleman  will  turn  to  page  5.  he 
will  .see  we  had  provisions  for  "impro\'e- 
ment  expenditure."  We  had  "qualifying 
expenditures"  and  we  set  forth  the  for- 
mulas in  these  pages.  What  happened  to 
them?  I  am  .sorry  to  state  that  an 
amendment  came  from  your  side  of  the 
aisle  in  committee  strikmg  out  these  for- 
mulas. So  we  now  have  a  bill  that  is  bare 
of  formulas  before  us. 

We  did  not  strike  this  out.  Tlie  gentle- 
man's side  struck  this  out  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
your  side  of  the  aisle  controls  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciarj-  and  the  majority 
of  the  members  are  on  your  side  of  the 
ai.sle. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  .^ 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Tlie  provision  which 
the  chairman  referred  to  which  we  struck 
out  in  committee  related  exclusively  to 
the  formula  spelling  out  State  effort.  It 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  formula  for 
distribution  of  Federal  funds. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
CahillI  is  making  an  excellent  point 
about  the  lack  of  a  legislative  formula 
for  the  distribution  of  Federal  funds.  No 
such  formula  ever  was  in  the  bill,  it  is 
not  in  the  bill  now  and  it  should  be  put 
in  the  bill  by  amendment. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  would  also  say,  it  is  my 
imderstanding,  that  while  it  may  be  re- 
mote, it  is  possible  that  only  nine  cities 


in  nine  different  States  could  get  the 
money  provided  in  this  bill.  But  what  Is 
not  remote  and  what  assuredly  is  the 
fact,  is  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
is  estimating  that  at  the  very  most  there 
will  be  300  units  of  local  government  who 
will  be  successful  in  obtaining  funds  and 
none  of  them  will  be  local  governments 
with  under  50,000  in  population  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  McCloryI  introduced  an 
amendment  accepted  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  which  had  as  its  objec- 
tive the  qualification  of  all  municipalities 
regardless  of  their  size. 

Someone  said  here  that  this  is  going 
to  help  some  200.000  or  300,000  police 
officers  in  the  United  States.  It  is  going 
to  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  There  is  no 
money  here  for  police  salaries. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Seventy-sbt 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quoium.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
followincr  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


(Roll  No.  195) 

Andcrso.n,  111. 

DIggs 

McClure 

Anderson, 

EUberg 

Mink 

Tenn. 

Everett 

Morton 

Andrews, 

EvliLS.  Tenn. 

OHara.  HI. 

N  Dak 

Ford. 

•1es-.li-k 

Aiihbrook 

William  D 

Stsk 

.Yshlp;,- 

KulTon,  Tenn. 

Taylor 

Brown,  Calif. 

Gibbons 

Teague.  Tex. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hanna 

L'dall 

Bu'ton,  Utah 

Henderson 

Williams.  Miss 

Button 

Holland 

WrUiht 

Cony  era 

Ichord 

Wyatt 

Davi.s,  Ga. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Wyman 

D;iwson 

Kupferman 

Dent 

Le   ,e:t 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Albert > 
having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Rosten- 
Kov^sKi.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  5037,  and  finding  itself  without 
a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  387  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submit- 
ted herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees 
to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jer.sey  I  Mr.  CahillI  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cahiil]. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  discussing  the  legislation  that  i» 
pending  and  I  have  been  trying  to  point 
out  to  the  House  two  of  the  glaring  de- 
fects in  the  bill  as  I  see  it. 

The  first  defect  Is  the  lack  of  an  ac- 
ceptable formula  and  the  second  and 
equally  Important  deficiency,  in  my 
Judgment,  Is  the  fact  that  the  applica- 
tion for  planning  grants  are  made  by 
local  municipalities  or  local  govern- 
mental bodies  or  local  police  departments 
without  any  overall  State  planning.  The 
result,  as  I  see  it.  could  lead  not  only  to 
a  great  deal  of  duplication  but  It  would 
seem  to  me  it  could  lead  to  chaos. 

How  Is  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  going  to  process  the  great 
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number  of  applications  that  may  be  filed 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill? 
I  am  told  that  in  the  testimony  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee  it  was  esti- 
mated there  could  be  as  many  as  40,000 
eligible  applicants. 

Just  imagine — In  one  coimty  that  I 
represent  there  are  31  different  miuilcl- 
pallties.  Each  one  of  those  municipalities 
if  it  wanted  to  qualify  would  file  a  sep- 
arate application.  Each  of  those  appli- 
cations may  incorporate  facets  of  law 
enforcement  that  others  have  already  in- 
corporated. The  Attorney  General  then 
would  be  confronted  in  one  coimty  and 
in  one  State  with  some  31  plans  and  he 
and  he  alone  would  make  the  decision 
as  to  which,  if  any,  of  these  municipali- 
ties would  qualify. 

In  the  short  time  that  is  allotted  to 
me,  let  me  say  that  at  the  appropriate 
time  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Railsback]  and  I  will  offer  appropriate 
amendments,  recognizing  the  realities  of 
the  situation,  and  recognizing  that  no- 
body in  the  House  of  Representatives 
wants  to  vote  against  a  crime  bill — no 
matter  how  inadequate — no  matter  how 
insufficient  the  money — no  matter  what 
it  fails  to  do — if  it  makes  any  contribu- 
tion at  all.  Everybody  wants  to  vote  for 
such  legislation. 

So  we  hope  that  we  can  recommend 
to  the  House  an  improvement  which  will 
in  essence  still  give  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  the  final  authority 
for  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  a  State 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
plan.  But  he  will  be  limited  to  50  plans. 
These  will  be  plans  by  individual  States 
made  only  after  a  State  planning  agency 
has  investigated,  evaluated,  and  made  a 
determination  as  to  what  is  best  in  that 
particular  State  to  combat  crime. 

Certainly  what  New  York  State  needs, 
Nevada  may  not  need — or  Arizona  or 
Utah.  Certainly  what  is  good  for  New 
Jersey  may  not  suffice  in  New  Mexico. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  CahillI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill]  Is  recognized 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  very  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  conunittee. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  My  good  friend  and 
able  colleague  on  the  committee  has 
talked  about  the  possibility  of  what  may 
happen  to  various  States.  Does  my  good 
friend  know  that  our  former  effective 
colleague,  now  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  has  no  such  fear  and  approves  the 
section  that  is  now  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
mayor's  position  and  I  certainly  under- 
stand why  the  mayor  of  the  great  city 
of  New  York  would  have  no  alternative 
but  to  feel  that  way,  because  he  hopes 
for  his  own  city  of  New  York  to  get  most 
of  the  funds  for  New  York.  But  I  must 
add  that  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
equally  capable,  competent,  distin- 
Pilshed,  and  friendly  Governor  of  New 
York  believes  Just  the  opposite  is  neces- 


sary, and  he  supports  the  plan  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rails- 
back]  and  I  hope  to  present. 

I  believe  that  any  planning  agency  that 
was  preparing  an  overall  plan  for  New 
York  State  would  recognize  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  aid  would  have  to  be  directed 
to  New  York  City,  the  same  as  would 
happen  in  any  State  having  large  urban 
areas.  But  my  thought  is  that  what  is 
good  for  New  York  City  might  also  help 
some  of  the  outlying  communities.  It 
seems  that  if  we  give  New  York  City 
something  but  not  everything,  we  might 
also  be  able  to  give  Rochester,  Bingham - 
ton,  Utica,  or  Buffalo  something.  In  that 
way,  it  seems  to  me  that  with  a  uniform 
State  plan,  we  can  help  New  York  City 
and  also  other  deserving  and  needy  cities. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  question  posed  by  our  distinguished 
ranking  Member  states  exactly  the  prob- 
lem? We  would  have  applications  from 
large  cities  to  the  exclusion,  possibly,  of 
many  of  the  States.  Has  that  not  actu- 
ally been  conceded?  Earlier  you  men- 
tioned some  task  force  memorandums. 
Was  it  not  actually  conceded  that  there 
might  be  some  States  that  might  be  en- 
tirely excluded  from  any  of  the  funds? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
it  is  not  only  possible  but  entirely  prob- 
able that  many  States  would  be  excluded. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to  pre- 
pare an  intelligent  and  logical  approach 
to  the  crime  problem  in  the  United 
States,  we  should  have  a  national  plan 
aided  by  the  careful,  thoughtful  State 
plans  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

First,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Governor  of  the  great  State 
of  New  Jersey,  the  Garden  State,  from 
whence  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
comes,  has  approved  the  bill  as  written. 
At  this  point  I  want  to  read  his  letter  in 
the  Record: 

State  of  New  Jersey. 
OmcE  OF  THE  Governor, 

Trenton,  May  10,  1967. 
Representative  Emanttel  Ceu.er, 
Chairman,  House  Judiciary  Committee,  Sub- 
committee No.  5,  Rayburn  Office  Build- 
ing, House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Celler  :  It  Is  my  sincere 
belief  that  S.   917,   "The  Safe   Streets   and 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1967,"  Is  one  of  the 
most  Important  measures  before  this  session 
of  the  United  States  Congress. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  National  Crime  Com- 
mission depicted  in  great  detail  the  needs  of 
law  enforcement  and  correctional  agencies  at 
the  State  and  local  levels.  Attorney  General 
Arthur  J.  Sills  and  Commissioner  of  Institu- 
tions and  Agencies,  Dr.  Lloyd  W.  McCorkle, 
have  Impressed  upon  me  the  need  for  exten- 
sive federal  financial  aid  if  the  many  pro- 
gressive programs  they,  and  others  in  their 
fields,  consider  essential  are  to  be  realized. 
Advanced  facilities  for  the  treatment  of  of- 
fenders, the  establishment  of  regional  police 
training  schools,  and  the  creation  of  a  state- 
wide communications  network  are  but  a  few 
of  the  more  significant  advances  which  we 
anticipate  as  a  result  of  increased  federal 
aid. 
On  behalf  of  all  law  enforcement  and  cor- 


rectional officials,  and  indeed  the  people  of 
this  Stite.  I  am  appealing  to  you  to  lend 
your  wholehearted  support  to  the  enactment 
of  "The  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1967." 

Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  J.  Hughes, 

Governor. 

I  have  two  telegrams  from  chiefs  of 
police.  One  from  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police,  President  Wil- 
lian  Morris,  and  one  from  Quinn  Tamm, 
executive  director.  I  read  these  two  tele- 
grams in  support  of  the  bill  as  written: 
Washington,  D.C. 

June  15,  1967. 
Congressman  Emanuel  Celler, 
Chairman,     Committee     on     the     Judiciary, 
House   of  Representatives,    Washington, 
D.C: 
The  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  strongly  urges  retention  of  title  2  of 
the  safe  streets  and  crime  control  bill.  This 
title  provides  grants  for  actual  Improvement 
expenditures    in    police    departments    and 
criminal  justice  agencies.  We  are  opposed  to 
changes  or  substitutions  which  would  elimi- 
nate this  key  provision  or  delay  its  adoption. 
William  Morris, 

President,  lACP. 

Washington,  D.C, 

June  15,  1967. 
Members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
D.C: 
On  behalf  of  the  membership  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  I 
respectfully  ask  that  you  withdraw  considera- 
tion of  any  recent  bill  which  would  alter  the 
intent  of  title  2  of  the  safe  streets  and  crime 
control  bill  as  it  was  Introduced  in  H.R.  5037. 
Title  2  provides  for  grants  to  support  new  ap- 
proaches and  improvements  in  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  Is  directly  aimed  at  re- 
ducing the  staggering  crime  problem  in  the 
United  States.  This  bill  should  receive  the 
unanimous  support  of  Congress,  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  public.  I  would  welcome 
an  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  com- 
mittee to  address  this  issue. 

QvjiNN  Tamm, 
Executive  Director,   International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

1  now  will  read  a  lengthy  telegram 
from  the  distinguished  mayor  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  John  V.  Lindsay,  approv- 
ing the  bill  as  written : 

June  21,  1967. 
Hon.  William  McCulloch. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bill:  I  sponsored  the  following  res- 
olution before  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
Resolutions  Committee  on  the  Safe  Streets 
and  Crime  Control  Act.  The  resolution  passed 
by  unanimous  vote.  I  deeply  believe  that 
this  legislation  is  vital  for  the  safety  of  New 
York  and  other  major  cities  and  I  hope  you 
will  support  a  bill  with  a  large-scale  grant- 
in-aid  program  and  with  provision  for  di- 
rect funding  of  major  cities  as  outlined  in 
the  resolution  whereas  law  enforcement, 
control  of  crime,  and  reduction  of  Juvenile 
delinquency  are  matters  of  the  highest  prior- 
ity in  our  city;  and 

Whereas,  the  crime  rate  across  the 
nation  has  continued  to  rise  at  a  rapid  pace, 
making  more  effective  law  enforcement  a 
concern  of  major  national  proportions;  and 

Whereas,  experience  under  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Act  of  1965  has  led  to 
the  exploration  of  new  techniques  and  ideas 
in  crime  prevention  and  criminal  rehabili- 
tation; and 

Whereas,  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  AdmlniBtratlon  of 
Justice  has  recommended  specific  ways   to 
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•trengthen   and  Improve  the  admlnUtratlon 
of  crlinlnal  Justice,  and 

Wberea«.  our  nation's  cities,  which  have 
prUn&ry  reeponalblllty  for  law  enforcement. 
%n  prepared  to  make  subetantlal  invest- 
menta  In  crime  control  programs  baaed  on 
thU  research  and  experience,  now 

Therefore.  Be  It  ResoUed.  That  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  commends  the  com- 
mlMloa  for  its  report  and  urges  the  Con- 
gnm  to  Implement  the  recommendations  In 
the  report  forthwith  through  enactment  of 
the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved.  That  the  confer- 
enc«  urges  the  Congress  to  provide  in  the 
Safe  Street*  and  Crime  Control  Act  a  pro- 
grmm  of  grant-in-aid  for  operational  crime 
control  programs  with  Immediate  funding  In 
the  first  year  of  one  hundred  million  dollars 
and  In  the  second  year  of  three  hundred  mtl- 
Uon  dollars  for  operating  programs  which 
wu;  benefit  from  this  research  and  experi- 
ence. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved.  That  the  confer- 
ence urges  the  Congress  to  provide  for  direct 
funding  for  these  operational  crime  control 
programs  to  the  cities,  where  most  crime  oc- 
ctirs  and  where  the  most  intensive  experience 
In  the  administration  of  Justice  has  been 
g&lned. 

Best  wishes. 

John  V.  LiNOSAT. 

Finally,  I  read  another  letter,  sent  to 
me  today  August  2.  from  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police 

I»nxaNATioN.\L  Association  or 

Chiets  or  Police,  Inc  , 
Wa.t/iin^ton    D  C  .  Augu.it  2.  1967 
Hon.  Emanvel  Ceulek. 
House  of  Represeritatives, 
Washington.  D  C 

Mt  Dear  Congress.vjan  Cxller  I  no'e  that 
the  bill  entitled  Law  Enforcement  and  Crim- 
inal Justice  .Assistance  Act  of  1967.  '  H  R. 
5037.  will  be  brought  up  for  debate  in  the 
House  of  Rppresentatlve  today.  On  behalf  of 
the  6200  United  States  members  of  our  In- 
ternational association  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  emphasizing  our  strong  sup- 
port for  this  legislation.  No  one  Is  more 
vitally  concerned  about  the  matters  covered 
by  this  bill  than  are  the  police  chiefs  of 
our  nation  who  are  sworn  to  protect  the  lives. 
liberties,  and  properties  of  our  citizens  We 
moat  fervently  hope  the  bill  will  receive  f:iv- 
orable  consideration  by  the  Congress. 

We  win  welcome  the  opportunity  to  be  of 
assistance  by  providing  professional  law  en- 
forcement data,  advice  or  counsel.  up<jn  your 
request. 

Sincerely. 

QriNN  Tamm. 
Executive  Director. 

Apparently  those  communications  ap- 
prove the  bill  without  the  amendment 
that  has  been  suggested  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey 

Mr.  RODINO  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  RODINO  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
the  International  Conference  of  Police 
Associations  directed  an  inquiry.  In  that 
communication  they  state  they  would 
be  opposed  to  the  channeling  of  funds 
through  the  Governors  of  States  who 
would  administer  the  funds  provided  for 
in  the  bill,  and  they  feel,  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  Police  Associations, 
which  represents  over  200.000  local,  coun- 
ty, and  State  law  enforcement  officers. 
that  they  would  oppose  an  amendment 
that  would   permit   the   police   depart- 


ments to  make  application  to  receive  the 
money  other  than  directly  from  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment.  I  will  read  the  entire 
letter; 

iKTEBNAnONAL         CONIXHENCE         OF 

Police  AssoclArioNs. 

Washtn{;ton.  DC  .  May  19,  1967. 
Hon   Emanvel  Celle«, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washmcrton.  D  C 

D«AR  Congressman  Celler:  With  reference 
to  H  R  5037  known  as  the  "Safe  StreeU"  bUl 
I  am  informed  that  when  the  committee 
considers  this  bill  next  week  that  an  amend- 
ment win  be  proposed  channeling  all  funds 
through  the  governor  of  the  state  who  will 
administer  the  funds  provided  for  In  this 
bi:i 

The  International  Conference  of  Police  As- 
sociations representing  over  200.000  local. 
county,  and  state  law  enforcement  officers 
respectfully  request  that  you  oppose  this 
amendment  and  let  the  police  department 
make  application  and  receive  the  moneys 
direct  from  the  Federal  Oovernment 
Respectfully  yours. 

ROTCE  L    GIVTNS. 

Executive  Director. 

Mr  McCUI-LOCH  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota   !Mr.  M.\cGrecor1. 

Mr  MacGREGOR.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  take  this  time  today  to 
respond  first  to  some  statements  that 
have  been  made  during  the  preceding 
debate  that  are  lacking  to  some  degree  in 
accuracy,  second  it  will  be  necessary  to 
repeat  some  of  the  things  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Cahill] 
and  I  said  to  a  largely  empty  House  in 
this  body  last  Thursday;  and  third,  I 
will  outline  some  of  the  deficiencies  in 
this  bill  and  suggest  remedies  by  nature 
of  amendment,  the  consideration  of 
which  we  will  hopefully  reach  tomorrow- 
It  was  stated  earlier  in  the  debate 
that  there  is  no  basis  for  the  belief  that 
many  of  us  hold,  the  fear  that  many  of 
us  have,  that  this  legislation  will  lead  to 
a  national  police  force.  I  must  respect- 
fully disagree  I  trust  the  Members  of 
the  Hou.se  will  take  the  time  to  read — as 
I  am  sure  many  have — the  general 
minority  views  in  the  committee  report, 
together  with  the  additional  separate 
views  that  have  been  filed. 

Speaking  as  one  Member.  I  have  not 
stated,  nor  do  I  hold  here  today,  that 
the  passage  of  H  R  5037  will  guarantee 
a  national  police  force  tomorrow.  What 
I  have  said  before  and  repeat  here  today 
is  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  without 
substantial  Improving  amendments  will 
start  America  down  the  road  toward  a 
federeally  influenced  and  ultimately  a 
federally  controlled  local  police  system 
in  America. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  consider  with 
me  the  experiences  that  they  have  had  in 
their  own  congressional  districts,  which  I 
am  sure  is  the  same  as  I  have  had  In 
mine,  as  a  result  of  administrative  dis- 
cretionary authority  in  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  There 
were  great  protestations  that  there  would 
be  no  direction  of  local  programs  from 
the  Office  of  Education.  We  were  as- 
sured that  the  programs  would  be  con- 
ceived at  the  local  level  and  designed  to 
meet  local  needs,  and  applications  would 
be  drawn  in  accordance  with  them  and 
submitted  to  the  OfSce  of  Education  for 
simple  approval  or  rejection  Let  me  tell 


you  what  has  happened  within  the  past 
18  months  to  one  of  the  least  fortunate 
and  most  disadvantaged  school  district 
in  my  congressional  district. 

They  have  great  needs.  They  tailored 
an  application  to  meet  those  needs.  It 
was  rejected  by  the  Office  of  Education. 
They  asked  the  reasons.  Suggestions  were 
made  as  to  how  they  might  amend  their 
application.  The  school  district  amended 
it  and  submitted  it  again,  and  It  was  re- 
jected again.  They  asked  for  the  reasons. 
They  considered  a  third  amendment, 
they  amended  the  application  a  third 
time,  and  submitted  it  a  third  time,  and 
it  was  rejected.  Finally  it  went  back  to 
Washington  a  fourth  time.  During  the 
process  of  review  and  amendment,  it  kept 
getting  further  away  from  what  the 
school  district  needed,  until,  after  the 
fourth  submission,  it  did  not  really  meet 
the  school  district's  needs  at  all.  but  be- 
cause of  the  situation  the  school  dis- 
trict and  its  officials  were  in,  they  had 
to  submit  the  application  once  again. 

Of  course,  by  this  time,  they  thought 
It  met  the  requirements  of  the  Office  of 
Education,  even  though  it  was  no  longer 
related  to  the  true  needs  of  the  school 
district.  But  it  was  rejected  a  fourth 
time,  and  they  Anally  gave  up. 

That  Is  a  pattern.  Members  of  the 
House,  which  Is  repeated  in  program 
after  program  after  program.  It  con- 
stitutes a  scenario  for  Federal  Influence 
and  ultimate  control.  And  the  way  this 
legislation  Is  drafted,  more  discretionary 
authority  Is  given  to  a  Federal  official 
than  in  any  program  now  on  the  books. 
Please  read  this  bill  In  its  present  form: 
•As  the  Attorney  General  shall  deter- 
mine" and  "In  the  discretion  of  the  At- 
torney General."  There  Is  almost  no 
restraint  at  all. 

What  will  happen?  Local  police  forces 
win  tailor  their  applications,  either  ini- 
tially or  after  rejection  and  amendment, 
to  what  the  Attorney  General  thinks 
ought  to  be  their  course  In  law  enforce- 
ment, not  to  what  local  officials  know  to 
be  the  law  enforcement  needs  of  their 
communities. 

We  will  offer  tomorrow  amendments 
which  will  correct  that  situation,  which 
will  guarantee  that  local  law  enforce- 
ment will  be  aided  by  the  passage  of 
this  bill  in  a  fashion  best  suited  to  meet 
the  needs  of  localities  and  States 
throughout  America. 

We  point  out  in  our  minority  views 
that  there  are  no  fixed  priorities  in  this 
bill.  If  the  Members  will  look  at  title  I 
and  title  n.  there  they  will  see  an  enum- 
erated list  of  projects  or  programs  which 
would  be  eligible  for  Federal  funds. 
There  is  no  emphasis  on  what  are  the 
most  pressing  needs.  There  is  no  direc- 
tion at  all  either  to  the  applicant,  the 
local  governmental  unit  or  State,  or  to 
the  dispensing  authority,  the  Attorney 
General,  as  to  where  priority  emphasis 
should  lie. 

Those  of  us  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  I  am  sure  a  great  many 
others  In  this  body,  have  carefully 
studied  the  report  of  the  President's 
Crime  Commission.  In  that  report  there 
Is  repeated  emphasis  on  the  need  to  give 
priority  consideration  to  the  problems  of 
organized  crime. 
Amendments  will  be  offered  to  give  a 
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proper  direction  to  this  program  and  to 
give  priority  emphasis  to  projects  and 
programs  assuring  an  effective  attack 
on  organized  crime. 

We  will  also  offer  amendments  to  deal 
with  the  problem  which  is  uppermost  in 
the  mind  of  every  American  today.  That 
problem  is  the  crisis  produced  by  the 
breakdown  In  law  and  order  and  In  law 
enforcement  flowing  directly  from  urbsm 
riots  and  violent  civil  disorders. 

The  minority  will  offer,  with  the  earn- 
est hope  that  we  may  have  support  from 
both  the  majority  and  minority  Mem- 
bers In  this  body,  amendments  which 
win  give  priority  emphasis  to  an  attack 
on  urban  riots  and  violent  civil  disorders 
as  well  as  on  organized  crime. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  intro- 
duced both  In  this  body  and  in  our  sister 
body  across  the  Capitol,  during  this  Con- 
gress, proposals  which  would  decen- 
tralize the  FBI  training  school.  When  we 
ask  any  local  police  chief,  "What  do  you 
need?"  he  says,  "I  need  better  trained 
men."  When  we  go  to  a  municipality, 
what  do  we  hear  from  the  city  coimcil? 
It  is,  "We  wish  we  could  send  all  of  our 
ofHcers.  not  just  the  chief,  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  to  attend  the  FBI  school,  to  be 
brought  up  to  date  on  the  most  modem 
methods,  but  we  cannot  afford  the  ex- 
pense of  sending  them  to  Washington 
and  maintaining  them,  and  the  conunu- 
nity  cannot  be  without  their  professional 
services  while  they  are  gone." 

We  will  offer  amendments  addressed 
to  this  complaint  and  to  this  desperate 
need  of  communities  throughout  Amer- 
ica. 

We  will,  through  the  good  offices  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Mc- 
CloryI  offer  a  sweeping  proposal  that 
will  retain  what  is  good  in  title  m,  as 
the  committee  presents  It  to  us,  and 
that  w  ill  Incorporate  the  best  provisions 
of  proposals  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  and  others, 
to  establish,  through  a  national  Institute, 
a  regional  system  of  research  and  train- 
ing centers  for  law  enforcement  officials. 

And  we  will  seek  to  direct  that  priority 
emphasis  be  given  to  research  in  riot 
analysis.  Including  causation. 

There  would  be  under  our  amendment, 
priority  treatment  for  the  training  of 
local  and  State  law  enforcement  person- 
nel in  riot  suppression  and  control,  and 
hopefully  In  riot  prevention. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  1  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, since  he  referred  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Crime  and  the 
emphasis  It  placed  on  the  fight  against 
organized  crime,  I  found  that  In  1966 
and  1967.  $1,450,000  was  made  available 
to  that  Commission.  They  made  a  series 
of  recommendations. 

I  wrote  to  the  Attorney  General  under 
date  of  July  12.  and  I  asked  the  Attorney 
General  to  outline  for  me  what  the  Jus- 
tice Department  was  doing  to  Implement 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  Com- 
mission for  which  we  spent  all  that 
money.  I  have  not  as  yet  had  an  affirma- 
tive reply.  I  have  had  an  Interim  reply 
under  date  of  July  17  indicating  that  it 


was  being  referred  to  an  appropriate  au- 
thority for  reply. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman, 
because  I  think  he  has  pointed  out  not 
only  the  weaknesses  of  this  bill,  but  the 
thrust  which  the  expenditure  of  fimds 
really  should  take  in  our  country. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names: 

(RoU  No.  196 

I 

Adams 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Nix 

Anderson,  HI. 

Ford. 

O'Hara.  111. 

Anderson, 

WUllam  D. 

Ottlnger 

Tenn. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Puclnskl 

Andrews, 

Gibbons 

Resnlck 

N.Dak. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Slsk 

Ashley 

Hathaway 

Taylor 

Asplnall 

Henderson 

Udall 

Brown,  Calif. 

HoUand 

WUllams,  Miss 

Burke,  Pla. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Williams.  Pa. 

Burton,  Utah 

Karsten 

Willis 

Dawson 

Kluczynskl 

Wright 

Dlggs 

Kupferman 

Wyatt 

Edwards.  CalU. 

McCltire 

Everett 

Morton 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert) 
having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Rosten- 
KowsKi,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  5037,  and  finding  Itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  388  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  For  what 
purpose  does  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana rise? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  point 
of  order  is  out  of  order.  The  Chair  has 
just  annoimced  a  quorum. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota's 
[Mr.  MacGregor]  time  had  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCulloch]  . 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  pleased  to  yield  1  additional  minute 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
MacGregor]  . 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  conclude  on  the  following 
note:  Whether  I  happen  to  agree  with 
him  or  disagree  with  him,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is  al- 
ways fair,  and  on  this  bill  he  has  been 
very  fair  with  all  of  us  who  serve  on  that 
committee.  He  has  been  considerate  of 
our  views  both  in  the  subcommittee  and 
in  the  full  committee,  and  I  thank  him 
for  this  fairness  which  the  gentleman 
has  displayed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio — although  he  and  I  have  differ- 
ences of  opinion  currently  on  H H.  5037 — 


has  been  most  gracious,  generous,  and  of 
great  assistance  to  those  of  us  on  the 
Republican  side. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  on  to- 
morrow the  members  of  the  Committee 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  voting  for 
three  basic  amendments:  No.  1,  block 
grants  to  the  States  Instead  of  categori- 
cal grants  at  the  discretion  of  Federal 
officials;  No.  2,  distribution  and  control 
of  funds  by  the  States,  and  not  by  one 
appointed  Federal  officer;  No.  3.  priority 
legislative  direction  and  emphasis  on  the 
law  enforcement  problems  in  the  areas 
of  organized  crime  in  America,  and 
needed  research  and  training  in  riot 
analysis  and  prevention  as  well  as  su- 
pression  and  control  of  urban  riots  and 
violent  civil  disorders. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  members  of 
the  Committee  to  support  these  strength- 
ening amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Rogers]. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  there  has  been 
a  growth  In  crime  throughout  this  Na- 
tion. While  crime  is  essentially  a  local 
problem  to  be  dealt  with  by  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies,  there  is 
a  definite  need  for  national  assistance. 
New  answers  must  be  found  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  growth  of  crime.  This  bill 
is  part  of  the  President's  program  against 
crime.  H.R.  5037  is  designed  to  assist 
State  apd  local  governments  to  create 
new  methods  to  combat  crime  and  ai>- 
prove  administration  of  criminal  Justice. 
This  bill  provides  for  grants  to  be  ad- 
miistered  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
President's  Conunlsslon  on  Law  Elnforce- 
ment  and  the  Administration  of  Justice. 
Under  title  I,  grants  are  made  avail- 
able for  the  development  of  law  enforce- 
ment plans:  $22,500,000  Is  set  aside  for 
these  planning  grants  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968.  Under  title  n,  $9  million  Is  set 
aside  for  grants  to  develop  new  tech- 
niques, develop  new  facilities,  and  Im- 
prove the  training  of  personnel.  Funds 
are  also  made  available  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  buildings  and  other  physical 
facilities  that  are  innovative  In  purpose. 
Also,  under  title  III  of  the  bill,  $13,500,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  Is  available 
for  research,  development,  and  training. 
This  would  Include  national  and  regional 
institutes. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  this 
bill  is  designed  to  assist  and  not  to  Inter- 
fere with  local  law  enforcement.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  bill  whereby  this  financial 
assistance  by  the  Federal  Government 
would  encroach  upon  the  historic  police 
powers  of  the  States  Local  authorities 
have  stated  the  immediate  need  for  some 
form  of  financial  assistance.  There  is  no 
other  source  they  can  reach  out  to,  ex- 
cept the  Federal  Government.  Our  streets 
must  be  made  safe  and  the  administra- 
tion of  our  criminal  justice  must  be  Im- 
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proved.  This  act.  as  I  said,  Is  designed 
primarily  to  do  those  things  and  no  more. 
It  Is  supplementary   in   nature   to   the 
activities  of  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments In  combating  crime.  We  must  en- 
courage new  methods  by  research  to  train 
and  educate  law  enforcement  personnel. 
I  believe  that  the  enactment  of  H  R. 
5037  win  strike  a  major  blow  at  criminal 
activity  throughout  this  Nation  and  pro- 
vide the  means  whereby  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  will  be  uplifted.  The  ap- 
proval of  this  bill  will  mark  the  coopera- 
tion between  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government,  both  as  to  will  and  finance 
in  combating  crime.  However,  the  States 
and  localities  must  coordinate  their  ef- 
forts and  provide  financial  expenditure.s 
of  their  own.  If  the  cities  and  States  are 
willing  to  increase  their  expenditures  for 
police  and  courts,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  then  be  in  a  position  to  assist 
them  In  the  development  of  new  tech- 
niques in  the  fields  of  law  enforcement 
and    the    administration    of    criminal 
justice.  The  President,  In  his  message  on 
crime,    has    requested    this    legislation. 
Organizations  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  likewise  done  so.  This  Con- 
gress Is  now  called  upon  to  answer  these 
requests.  I  am  pleased  to  lend  my  efforts 
to  provide  the  needed  financial  assist- 
ance, as  this  bill  provides. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yicW 

Mr.  ROGF.RS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annun- 

Z30). 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1967  is  a  measure  which  President 
Johnson  has  called  fundamental  to  the 
safety  of  the  individual,  fundamental  to 
the  security  of  our  homes,  and  funda- 
mental to  the  enduring  stability  of  our 
great  society.  This  act  would  provide  the 
kind  of  assistance  local  governments 
need  to  meet  problems  that  urbanization 
and  increased  population  have  brought 
to  law  enforcement 

In  1965  Congress  passed  the  Law  Eii- 
forcement  Assistance  Act.  Under  it  the 
Federal  Government  has  provided  ap- 
proximately $15  million  to  train  police 
officers  and  to  staff  correctional  insti- 
tutions; to  conduct  research  on  crime: 
to  modernize  law  enforcement  opera- 
tions; and  to  experiment  with  new  tech- 
niques for  crime  control.  The  results 
have  been  heartening  but  tlie  funds 
have  not  been  sufficient  to  combat  the 
ever-Increasing  menace  of  crime  in  our 
society. 

Also  in  1965  the  President  appointed 
a  National  Commission  to  study  all  as- 
pects of  crime  and  criminal  justice  and 
to  make  specific  recommendations  to 
him.  The  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  the  Administration  of  Crimi- 
nal Justice  made  its  report  early  this 
year,  and  now  for  the  first  time  we  have 
accurate  current  facts  and  figures  as  to 
the  state  of  crime  in  this  country.  We 
have  learned  that  the  amount  of  crime 
l8  estimated  by  the  Commission  to  be 
two  to  10  times  the  reported  rate  for 
many  crimes.  The  poorest  people  suffer 


the  most — they  are  the  most  frequent 
victim.s  of  rape,  robbery,  and  burglary. 
This  act  embodies  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Crime  Commi.'^sion  as  to 
many  measures  which  can  be  taken  to 
contain  and  eventually  reduce  crime 
across  the  Nation.  The  Federal  commit- 
ment which  we  make  will  stimulate  the 
commitment  of  additional  local  funds  for 
such  Items  as:  specialized  training,  edu- 
cation, and  recruitment  programs  for 
law  enforcement  agencies;  moderniza- 
tion of  law  enforcement  equipment  and 
techniques,  crime  prevention  programs 
in  bchooLs.  colleges,  welfare  a^'encies,  and 
other  in.--titutions;  new  rehabilitation 
techniques  mcUiding  community-based 
correctional  facilities;  devices  to  in- 
crea.se  public  protection  and  safety;  and 
improvement  in  community  and  police 
relations  I  urue  prompt  passage  of  this 
let;islation. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yicld'^ 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado  I  yield  to 
the  uenileman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr  MONAGAN  Mr  Ciiairinan,  I  am 
going  to  voto  tor  H.R.  5037.  but  I  want 
ti  state  my  rea.sons  because  I  believe 
that  my  reaction  to  this  bill  is  not  un- 
typical uf  Members  of  the  House,  nor  of 
the  public  at  large 

This  bill  purports  to  assi.st  State  and 
Iix-al  governments  in  reducing  the  inci- 
dence of  crime  and  increasing  the  fair- 
ness of  law  enforcement.  In  these  times 
one  would  not  lightly  oppose  any  legis- 
lation which  was  calculated  to  Improve 
the  racial  climate  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  local  police  forces  with  some  of 
the  tools  which  they  need  to  cope  with 
the  problems  of  modern  crime. 

No  one  can  be  blind  to  the  increase 
in  crime  which  has  been  set  out  in  the 
commdttee  report  and  residents  of  Wash- 
ington and  other  large  cities  are  acutely 
aware  of  the  dangers  in  the  city  streets 
It  Is  therefore  incumbent  upon  Con- 
gress to  take  action  in  this  area  and  the 
present  bill  constitutes  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Several  things  should  be  emphasized 
in  this  connection,  however  First,  even 
though  $.tO  million  is  authorized  by  this 
legislation,  the  expenditure  of  money 
alone  will  not  solve  the  problem  of  rising 
crime  rates  Firm  enforcement  of  the 
law  by  the  courts  and  a  change  from  the 
almost  pathological  concern  with  the 
protection  of  the  wrongdoer  as  against 
the  safeguarding  of  the  community  are 
clearly  indicated.  In  addition,  the  honest, 
hard-working  and  public-spirited  police- 
man must  be  given  the  feeling  that  the 
community  supports  him  in  his  reason- 
able acts  to  carry  out  the  law. 

In  other  words,  what  I  am  saying  is 
that  the  spirit  of  the  law  enforcement 
agencies  is  more  important  than  the 
funds  that  are  made  available  to  them. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  policeman 
does  not  deserve  a  fairer  shake  from 
government.  Today  he  must  be  an  ex- 
pert in  a  hundred  different  fields — he 
must  be  on  obstet/iclan,  a  psychiatrist, 
a  clerical  expert,  an  athlete,  and  a  pub- 
lic relations  man  I  strongly  support  the 
payment  of  an  adequate  wage  for  police 
officers.  At  the  same  time,  I  daresay 
that  they   would  almost  be  willing  to 


forgo  increased  pay  if  they  were  sure 
of  increased  support  on  the  part  of  the 
general  public 

For  these  reasons  and  with  these  res- 
ervations I  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
.Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
MiNisHi  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
.support  of  the  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  Assistance  Act  of  1967. 
As  a  representative  from  the  riot-torn 
city  of  Newark.  N.J.,  I  am  especially 
aware  of  the  need  for  efficient  and  effec- 
tive crime  prevention  and  control  in  the 
United  States.  In  this  regard.  I  am  also 
introducing  today  a  comprehensive  gun- 
control  bill  designed  to  halt  this  country's 
traffic  in  death  and  destruction. 

H.R.  5037  establishes  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  a  new  Office  of  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  As- 
sistance designed  to  provide  much  needed 
planning  and  training  program  grants  to 
state  and  local  law  eiiforcement  agencies. 
In  addition,  research  funds  will  be  avail- 
able to  colleges,  universities,  and  other 
private  institutions,  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  and  devising  new  and  better 
methods  of  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  were,  according 
to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
2,780,000  serious  crimes  reported  to  the 
police  in  1965:  in  relation  to  population 
increase  this  represents  a  35-percent 
rise  over  1960.  Moreover,  studies  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Crime  Commis- 
.slon  indicate  that  more  than  twice  as 
many  aggravated  assaults,  biu-glaries, 
and  larcenies  occur  as  are  reported  to  the 
police,  and  that  in  some  communities  the 
figure  may  be  10  times  as  high.  These 
stati.stics.  I  am  sure,  give  all  decent,  law- 
abiding  citizens  cause  for  alarm. 

Before  I  go  any  further,  let  me  em- 
phasize that  I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that 
the  men  and  women  working  In  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  our  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  ju.stlce  .sy.stem  are  at  fault. 
On  the  contrary,  all  indications  are  that, 
with  few  exceptions,  they  are  capable, 
intelligent,  overworked,  underpaid,  and 
insufficiently  appreciated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  adverse  conditions 
under  which  the  police  of  this  country 
must  perform  their  daily  tasks  contrib- 
ute greatly  to  the  present  lack  of  quali- 
fied applicants  for  police  openings.  A 
1965  study  conducted  by  the  National 
League  of  Cities  found  that  65.5  percent 
of  284  responding  departments  were  op- 
erating below  authorized  staff.  In  my 
own  district.  Newark's  police  department 
is  currently  170  men  short  of  its  full  com- 
plement of  police  officers. 

The  Federal  money  which  this  act  pro- 
vides would  serve  as  an  aid  and  a  stimu- 
lus to  both  local  and  State  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  It  would  afford  them  the 
opportunity  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  research  and  recommendations  pro- 
vided by  the  report  of  the  President's 
National  Crime  Commission,  and  to  re- 
search and  develop  Innovative  ideas  and 
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programs  of  their  own.  Despite  the  mod- 
est expenditure  involved,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  this  is  a  well  conceived  bill,  that  it 
is  based  on  careful  thought  and  consid- 
erable study,  and  I  urge  that  it  be  passed. 
Law  enforcement  and  criminal  adminis- 
tration are,  as  they  should  remain,  pri- 
marily State  and  local  responsibilities 
and  I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that 
nothing  In  this  bill  authorizes  any  oflB- 
cial  or  agency  of  the  Federal  CJovem- 
ment  to  exercise  direction,  supervision, 
or  control  over  any  local  or  State  police 
force.  However,  as  has  been  all  too  clear 
over  the  last  6  weeks,  crime  is  a  national 
problem  and  we  at  the  Federal  level  must 
assist  In  Its  control.  National  concern  is 
necessary  to  support  and  encourage 
greater  effort  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  find  new  answers  to  threats 
presented  by  criminal  activity. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  In  support  of  the  proposed 
legislation,  H.R.  5037,  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

I  think  that  £dl  of  us  readily  agree  that 
the  question  of  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  has  helped  to  make  our  democratic 
system  great.  Throughout  the  entire  time 
that  this  country  has  developed  we  have 
supported  enforcement  of  law  at  the  local 
level.  The  great  overall  strength  of  our 
Nation  has  been  brought  about  through 
the  cooperation  of  all  units  of  govern- 
ment :  counties,  the  States,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  In  the  field  of  law  en- 
forcement. 

Transportation  Improvements  and  sci- 
entific developments  have  created  many 
new  and  difficult  problems  that  can  only 
be  solved  by  the  continued  working  to- 
gether of  these  various  groups. 

The  proposal  we  are  considering  here 
today  would  give  financial  assistance  to 
the  States,  or  to  combinations  of  States, 
cities,  counties,  or  other  imlts  of  local 
government.  The  objective  to  be  gained 
by  this  legislation  is  to  train  personnel 
who  will  be  well  equipped  to  meet  the 
crime  problem.  It  also  has  as  the  objective 
the  development  of  the  new  techniques 
that  will  improve  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  In  many 
respects  this  bill  was  amended  by  the  fuU 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Unfortu- 
nately in  this  debate  a  great  deal  has  not 
been  said,  about  what.  In  part,  the  bill 
Itself  actually  contains. 

The  greatest  criticism  that  we  have 
heard  so  far  is  that  it  gives  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  author- 
ization to  control  every  police  depart- 
ment in  the  United  States.  I  will  refute 
that  through  a  discussion  of  the  various 
titles  of  this  bill.  If  you  take  a  good  look 
at  title  I  you  will  see  that  its  piu-pose  is 
to  encourage  States  and  units  of  general 
local  government  to  prepare  and  adopt 
comprehensive  plans  based  on  their  eval- 
uation of  State  and  local  problems  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice. 

How  do  we  go  about  it?  In  section  1,  we 
provide  that  the  State  or  unit  itself  must 
make  the  plan,  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  only  contributes  90  percent 
of  the  cost  of  that  particular  plan. 

The  amendments  that  were  made  in 
this  bill  limited  the  amounts  that  could 
be  spent  on  each  title  thereof.  The  origi- 


nal bill  and  this  bill  provide  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  $50  million.  The  amend- 
ment limits  the  amount  that  can  be  spent 
by  the  Attorney  General  to  $22.5  million 
in  connection  with  title  I,  and  there  must 
be  a  contribution  made  by  the  State  or 
the  local  government  unit  of  10  percent 
of  that  amount. 

If  a  State,  county,  or  city  imit,  or  a 
combination  thereof,  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  they  do  not  want  to  con- 
tribute their  10  percent,  they  do  not  have 
to  apply.  That  is  one  guideline  that  the 
bill  gives  to  the  Attorney  General  in  con- 
nection with  each  of  these  grants. 

Let  me  next  draw  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  provisions  of  title  n, 
In  section  201,  establish  methods  by 
which  grants  may  be  made.  In  other 
words,  that  is  another  guideline  to  the 
Attorney  General  that  he  should  follow. 

Again,  in  section  204,  the  Attorney 
General  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
an  applicant  under  this  title  only — mind 
you,  the  word  says  "only" — if  such  ap- 
plicant has  on  file  with  the  Attorney 
General  his  current  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  plan  which  conforms 
with  the  purpose  and  requirement  of  this 
act. 

How  can  you  who  have  been  present 
on  the  floor  say  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's power  is  unlimited? 

Read  section  204  of  this  act,  and  you 
can  only  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
local  groups  themselves  must  come  for- 
ward with  a  plan.  If  they  do  not  come 
forward  with  a  plan,  then  they  cannot 
participate.  You  who  have  stood  in  the 
well  of  this  House  and  have  said  that- 
there  are  no  guidelines,  and  that  the 
Attorney  General's  discretion  is  unllm-  1 
ited  in  the  allocation  of  money,  appar-  , 
ently  have  just  not  read  the  biU. 

Let  me  go  one  step  fiu-ther.  Some  say 
there  will  be  a  police  state.  May  I  point 
out  to  you  very  definitely  that  in  this 
legislation  we  prohibit  the  payment  of 
salary  by  the  Federal  Government  to  any 
police  officer  except  for  purposes  of 
training.  Now  how  can  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment control  police  departments  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  does  not  compensate 
personnel? 

What  control  would  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral have?  The  Attorney  General  obvi- 
ously would  have  no  control.  All  that 
this  bill  does  is  to  provide  that  there 
shall  be  plans  and  training  programs  for 
the  local  enforcement  officers.  How  much 
plainer  can  it  be? 

If  the  Federal  Oovernment  Is  to  give 
the  money,  should  it  not  require  the  ap- 
plicant to  come  forward  and  say  this  is 
the  plan  we  have  in  mind,  and  having 
this  plan  in  mind,  this  is  what  we  antici- 
pate doing. 

Local  government  units  themselves 
must  make  contributions  as  provided  in 
this  bill.  I  direct  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  section  202  provides  that  the 
Attorney  General  must  determine  that 
"the  application  for  such  grant  contains 
or  is  supported  by  adequate  assurances 
that  Federal  funds  made  available  under 
the  application  will  be  so  used  as  to  sup- 
plement, and  to  the  extent  practical,  in- 
crease the  amount  of  funds  that  the 
applicant  (or  applicants  jointly  in  the 
case  of  a  combination  of  States  or  units 


of  general  local  government)  would,  in 
the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds,  make 
available  for  law  enforcement  and  crimi- 
nal justice  purposes." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 
[After  counting.]  One  hundred  and  two 
Members  are  present,  a  quonun. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Rogers]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  conclude  my  statement  by 
saying  that  throughout  the  bill  that  has 
been  presented,  there  are  standards  set 
forth.  Plans  must  be  presented  by  the 
counties,  the  cities  and  the  States  or  a 
combination  of  any  imits  thereof  before 
any  money  is  available. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  has  expired. 

Mr.  CELI.ER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  objective  and  purpose  is  for 
training  and  to  develop  new  techniques. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  comply  with  the 
requirements.  There  is  a  standard.  The 
State  or  county  imit  must  submit  its 
plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  to  the 
gentlemsm  from  Illinois  [Mr.  RailsbackI. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK,  First,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  wish  to  ask 
this  question :  'What  If,  under  the  admin- 
istration bill,  a  community,  a  local  unit 
of  government  or  a  combination  there- 
of, submits  a  program  which  would  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  Innovation  and  also 
the  piu-poses  outlined  under  Section 
201 — in  other  words,  fills  out  a  proper 
application,  has  an  innovative  purpose, 
has  a  population  of  more  than  50,000 
persons?  Is  there  ansrthlng  under  those 
circumstances  that  requires  the  Attorney 
General  to  approve  that  program  and  to 
allocate  funds  to  that  particular  com- 
munity? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  There  is 
no  provision  of  law  to  compel  the  At- 
torney General  to  grant  the  applica- 
tion. The  point  is  that  in  order  for  the 
people  at  the  local  level  to  participate — 
and  most  of  you  over  there  say  crime  is 
a  local  problem  and  that  law  enforce- 
ment should  be  a  local  level  responsibil- 
ity— they  must  make  application  after 
they  come  forward  with  a  plan.  I  am 
sure  If  they  come  forward  with  a  plan 
which  meets  the  requirements  set  forth, 
the  Attorney  General  would  give  it  prop- 
er and  just  consideration. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  From  your  earlier 
comment — and  I  agree  with  your  earlier 
comment — even  though  they  have  a 
properly  filled  application,  even  though 
they  comply  with  the  purposes  and  so 
forth,  the  sole  discretion  lies  within  the 
Attorney  General's  hands  to  do  any- 
thing he  pleases  with  that  money.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  They  must 
meet  the  standards.  First,  let  me  read 
section  101: 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  encour- 
age States  and  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment to  prepare  and  adopt  comprehen- 
sive plans 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  That  is  title  I.  I  am 
talking  about  title  11. 
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Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  All  right. 
Subsequently,  I  shall  refer  to  title  n. 
First,  you  have  a  provision  In  section  102 
of  title  I  which  states: 

8bc.  loa.  The  Attorney  General  la  au- 
thorized to  make  Kranta  to  States,  units  of 
general  local  government,  or  combinations  of 
«uch  States  or  units,  for  preparing,  develop- 
ing, or  revising  the  plans  described  In  section 
204. 

If  they  meet  these  requirements  de- 
scribed In  section  204  and  there  Is  a  need 
they  can  participate.  Certainly  somebody 
has  got  to  make  a  decision,  and  the  At- 
torney General  Is  the  one  responsible  for 
compliance  with  the  act,  so  far  as  the 
Federal  Government  grant  la  Involved. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  It  Is  Involved,  but  It 
Is  not  all  the  money.  Is  there  anything 
that  requires  the  Attorney  General  under 
title  I— going  back  to  title  I— to  do  any- 
thing? Is  that  not  exactly  the  same  as 
title  n:  It  Is  still  within  the  sole  dis- 
cretion of  the  Attorney  General  even  to 
give  the  planning  funds? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  It  Is  not  In 
his  discretion  until  the  local  people 
themselves  submit  a  plan.  They  must 
show  they  have  a  problem  that  they  feel 
should  be  met.  If  the  Attorney  General 
agrees  that  they  do  have  a  problem,  and 
that  they  do  have  a  plan  that  complies, 
then  he  Is  in  a  position  to  approve  It.  But 
If  there  has  not  been  a  plan  submitted, 
be  does  not  have  the  right  to  make  a 
grant. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  May  I  ask  this  one 
last  question:  Is  there  any  assurance 
under  title  I,  which  relates  to  the  plan- 
ning funds — and  I  am  especially  inter- 
ested in  this  In  the  light  of  the  Attorney 
General's  testimony  before  our  commit- 
tee that  he  wanted  to  get  the  States 
moving — is  there  any  assurance  at  all 
that  all  the  States  would  at  least  get  some 
money  to  begin  planning  to  combat 
crime? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  the  Attorney  General  has  the 
money,  I  ttiink  he  would  properly  ad- 
minister it  so  each  State  can  participate. 
Mr.  CEIXER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Rogers]  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  EdmondsonI. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
merely  want  to  say  that  I  concur  whole- 
heartedly with  the  statement  made  a  lit- 
tle earlier  today  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  this  committee  regarding 
the  very  high  caliber  and  the  very  £me 
character  which  the  Attorney  General 
brings  to  the  office  which  he  now  holds. 
I  think  he  Is  eminently  qualified  to  ful- 
fill the  responsibilities  that  are  placed  on 
htm  by  this  bill. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  its  ac- 
tion in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  of 
the  House,  and  particularly  I  express 
one  Member's  appreciation  of  section  301 
and  the  emphasis  which  it  places  upon 
new  methods  for  prevention  and  reduc- 
tion of  crime  and  increasing  respect  for 
law  and  order,  and  for  programs  to  try 
to  develop  new  approaches  In  these  par- 
tlciilar  areas. 

I  think  this  bill  is  a  very  important 
step  in  a  very  signlflcant  direction.  I  cer- 


tainly hope  it  will  be  adopted  overwhelm- 
ingly by  the  House. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  RodingI. 

Mr.  RODINO  Mr  Chairman.  I  want 
to  point  out  in  connection  with  one  of 
the  questions  directed  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  that  regarding  the  At- 
torney General's  discretion  in  this  mat- 
ter, if  one  looks  at  section  412  on  page 
30,  the  section  there  reads: 

The  Attorney  General  may  disapprove  an 
application  for  a  grant  for  which  funds  are 
available  under  title  I.  II.  or  III  of  this  Act 
only  If  he  determines  that  the  program  or 
project  for  which  a  grant  Is  sought  wtU  not 
fulfill  the  aims  of  this  Act  or  that  such  alms 
will  not  be  fulfilled  in  an  economlcrU  and 
efficient  manner. 

These  are  certainly  restrictions  on  the 
discretion  of  the  Attorney  General  and  a 
guideline  that  provides  a  measure  of 
control. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr  chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland   I  Mr.  MathiasI. 

IAt.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  for  yielding 
me  this  time  to  comment  very  briefly  on 
the  legislation  entitled  'Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice  Assistance 
Act." 

It  should  be  a  matter  of  regret  to  every 
Member  of  this  House  to  have  to  devote 
these  hours  to  a  crime  control  bill.  I  can 
assure  the  Members  that  it  is  for  me  a 
matter  of  duty  and  the  shouldering  of 
a  responsibility  which  has  caused  me  to 
support  this  bill  and  to  urge  its  passage 
by  this  House. 

The  stark  fact  is  that  we  have  to  act, 
and  we  have  to  act  now  to  control  the 
rapidly  rising  rate  of  crime.  We  can  no 
more  safely  igmore  this  unhappy  fact  of 
modem  life  than  we  can  sweep  a  lighted 
match  under  the  rug. 

This  bill  offers  a  program  to  step  up 
the  fight  against  crime.  It  Is  not  the  final 
answer.  It  is  the  beginning.  It  should  not 
be  considered  as  the  termination  of  a 
journey,  but  rather  as  the  departure  on 
a  journey.  It  is  in  this  light  that  I  think 
we  have  to  support  the  bill  and  imple- 
ment the  program  which  the  bill  au- 
thorizes. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  the 
support  that  this  bill  has  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  and  specifically  in  my 
own  State  of  Maryand.  The  Governor  of 
Maryland  has  unique  police  powers.  The 
Governor  of  Maryland  is  not  only,  as 
its  chief  executive,  responsible  under  the 
Constitution  for  law  and  order  in  the 
State,  but  he  is  the  commander  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Force  of  the  City  of 
Baltimore.  So  he  has  very  unusual  police 
responsibilities.  In  addition.  In  recent 
years,  the  Maryland  State  Police,  which 
was  originally  the  highway  patrol,  has 
assumed  larger  and  larger  obligations  in 
law  enforcement  and  in  the  criminal  de- 
tection field. 

Of  course,  the  Maryland  State  police 
are  a  State  agenc>'  directly  under  the 
Governor 

Our  distinguished  Governor,  Splro  T. 
Agnew.  has  publicly  announced  his  sup- 


port for  tills  bill.  I  should  like  to  read  a 
short  portion  of  Governor  Agnew's  state- 
ment of  support,  because  I  believe  it  is 
significant.  The  Governor  of  Maryland 
says  this: 

H.R.  5037  should  serve  as  a  catalyst  to  en- 
courage our  states  and  cities,  with  the  as. 
slstance  of  the  Federal  government,  to  begin 
remedial  action  In  a  concerted  effort  to  fight 
crime.  It  is  a  beginning  only.  The  challenge 
Is  not  solely  a  law  enforcement  problem  but 
summons  all  the  resources  of  the  commu- 
nity. While  we  may  dispute  the  priorities 
that  must  be  established,  and  the  mechanics 
to  be  employed  through  legislation  such  ai 
this,  there  is  certainly  no  dispute  as  to  the 
enormity  of  the  problem  and  the  absolute 
necessity  for  cooperative  and  concerted  ac- 
tion at  every  level  of  government.  I  therefore 
endorse  wholeheartedly  H.R.  5037  as  a  flnt 
step  In  our  nationwide  effort  to  fight  crime 
and  strongly  urge  its  passage  by  the 
Congress. 

I  am  very  happy  Governor  Agnew  haa 
taken  that  position,  because  it  is  exactly 
the  way  I  personally  feel.  I  hope  it  is  the 
way  the  House  will  feel  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  debate. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  CELLER.  Is  the  gentleman  wor- 
ried that  this  bill  would  have  the  possi- 
bOity  or  probability  of  setting  up  some 
sort  of  police  state  or  Federal  police 
force? 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  As  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  knows,  we  discussed  this  in 
committee  and  I  believe  certainly  con- 
cluded that  there  is  no  danger  of  a  Fed- 
eral police  state  emanating  from  this 
bill.  The  bill  is  hedged  with  safeguards 
for  individual  liberty.  There  is  respect 
for  the  authority  and  the  dignity  of  the 
States  of  the  Union. 

I  have  no  personal  apprehension  that 
a  Federal  police  state  could  be  the  result 
of  the  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe 
the  bill  contains  a  feature  which  goes  a 
long  way  toward  preventing  the  creation 
of  a  police  state,  because  it  contains  the 
first  effort  that  has  been  made  by  the 
Congress  to  guide  the  direction  of  the 
collection  of  criminal  Intelligence  data 
by  modem  computer  methods.  Thla 
could  be  a  tremendous  tool  of  a  police 
state  if  it  were  uncontrolled.  This  bill 
takes  the  first  step  in  bringing  this  under 
proper  congressional  control. 

Mr.  Chairman,  throughout  this  debate 
we  will  hear  many  references  to  news- 
paper articles,  editorials,  the  reports  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Crime 
and  other  bodies,  speeches,  statements 
and  other  contemporary  documents. 

I  would  like  to  refer  briefiy  to  an  older 
source,  and  recall  to  you  these  goals:  "In 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union, 
establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tran- 
quility, provide  for  the  common  defense, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and 
our  posterity." 

These  are  the  purposes  for  which  our 
Constitution  was  shaped  and  our  repub- 
lic established.  These  are  the  purposes 
toward  which  our  predecessors  labored 
here.  And  these  are  the  essential  pur- 
poses toward  which  we  strive  today. 
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Today  our  Nation,  although  rich  and 
powerful,  is  deeply  troubled.  Our  tradi- 
tional concepts  of  federalism  have  been 
challenged  and  found  wanting.  Our  sys- 
tems of  justice  have  been  proved  not 
adequate,  and  too  often  not  just.  Do- 
mestic tranquility  has  been  shattered  in 
too  many  areas.  To  many  Americans,  it 
seems  that  the  common  defense  and  the 
general  welfare  have  become  not  coordi- 
nate goals,  but  competitors  for  public 
attention  and  investment.  Above  all,  the 
blessings  of  liberty  have  not  been  se- 
cured for  all  Americans. 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  Nation  is  In 
decline,  or  that  freedom  In  the  United 
States  is  going  to  be  replaced  by  the 
regimentation  of  impersonal  forces,  the 
dictatorship  of  lawlessness,  or  the  tyran- 
ny of  fear.  I  do  not  believe  that  our 
Nation,  so  great  in  material  wealth,  has 
become  so  weak  in  vision  or  so  small  in 
spirit  that  we  are  no  longer  masters  of 
our  own  future. 

In  the  past,  this  body  has  responded 
magnificently  to  the  dictates  of  the  times. 
When  leadership  has  been  demanded,  we 
have  provided  it.  When  wisdom  has  been 
demanded,  we  have  furnished  it.  When 
statesmanship  has  been  demanded,  we 
have  given  it. 

These  times — this  year,  this  sunomer, 
and  this  week — demand  that  we  act  in 
full  maturity,  and  set  aside  all  childish 
things. 

This  week  and  this  bill  offer  us  our  first 
real  chance  to  resjjond  to  the  criticism 
of  this  body  which  has,  regrettably,  be- 
come so  popular.  We  can  respond  not 
only  through  the  conclusions  we  reach, 
but  more  basically  through  the  way  in 
which  we  reach  them — through  the  tone 
and  tenor  of  debate,  through  the  intelli- 
gence with  which  we  work,  and  through 
the  extent  to  which  we  focus  on  real 
problems  rather  thEin  on  shadows  or 
cliches. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  this  bill  is  not  a 
panacea.  It  should  not  be  overadvertised, 
nor  offered  as  a  simple  or  ultimate  solu- 
tion. Certainly  it  is  not  that.  It  is.  how- 
ever, a  valuable  and  constructive  step, 
one  which  builds  on  the  progress  of  the 
past  and  holds  out  hope  for  leading  us  to 
further  progress  in  the  future. 

This  is  essentially  a  modest  bill.  Its  in- 
itial authorization,  $50  million,  slirinks 
in  the  context  of  the  $60  million  in  stolen 
automobiles  unrecovered  or  the  $284  mil- 
lion in  goods  stolen  by  burglars  in  1965. 
Even  the  projected  cost  of  this  program 
is  small  when  placed  against  the  esti- 
mates of  $4  billion  in  total  annual  losses 
from  crimes  against  property,  the  $7  bil- 
lion annual  impact  of  gambling,  or  the 
immeasurable  hiunan  impact  of  crime  in 
America. 

The  thrust  of  this  measure  Is  toward 
constructive  innovation  in  every  phase 
of  law  enforcement  and  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  It  is  directed  at  the  entire 
spectrum,  from  crime  prevention  through 
detection,  prosecution  and  defense,  sen- 
tencing, corrections,  rehabilitation,  and 
counseling.  In  aU  of  these  areas,  the  bill 
«eeks  to  encourage  experimentation  with 
hew  methods  and  advanced  technology, 
and  to  promote  wider  use  of  successful 
programs. 


Our  experience  with  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Act  has  given  us  an  out- 
line of  the  types  of  projects  which  could 
be  advanced  through  this  bill.  The  major 
emphasis  of  this  2-year-old  program  has 
been  on  training  programs  of  many 
kinds,  development  of  Improved  proce- 
dures for  police,  courts  and  corrections, 
and  innovations  in  communications  and 
data  processing. 

Some  of  these  efforts  have  had  dra- 
matic results — ^for  example,  where  im- 
proved communications  have  cut  police 
reaction  time  in  half.  Most  of  them,  how- 
ever, will  have  a  cumulative  impact, 
which  may  not  be  statistically  significant 
for  several  years,  and  In  strnie  cases  will 
be  visible  primarily  in  terms  of  improved 
morale,  better  relations  between  law  en- 
forcement oflBcers  and  citizens,  and  the 
reduction  of  fear  in  given  neighborhoods. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  debate  about  the  impact  of  this 
legislation  on  our  Federal  system.  Of 
course  law  enforcement  in  this  country 
has  always  been  primarily  a  local  respon- 
sibility, in  concept  and  in  fact.  It  is  so  to- 
day. For  example,  of  the  $2.8  billion  spent 
on  police  nationwide  in  1965,  $2.2  billion 
was  local  funds.  Of  the  total  of  over  $4.2 
billion  invested  in  law  enforcement  and 
the  administration  of  justice,  including 
courts  and  corrections,  in  fiscal  1965,  the 
latest  year  for  which  all  figures  are  avail- 
able, the  Federal  contribution  was  only 
$376  million,  less  than  9  percent. 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  in  law 
enforcement,  however,  when  local  and 
State  resources  alone  cannot  handle  the 
Job.  Our  central  cities,  especially,  are  suf- 
fering the  pressures  of  limited  tax  bases, 
and  problems  which  are  expanding  much 
faster  than  city  governments'  ability  to 
finance  remedies  and  services.  While  the 
financial  position  of  most  State  govern- 
ments Is  not  as  bleak,  they  too  are  feel- 
ing growing  pressures. 

In  short,  we  have  reached  the  point  in 
law  enforcement  which  we  have  hit  in 
the  past  in  other  areas  such  as  educa- 
tion, public  facilities,  water  and  sewer 
systems,  highways  and  medical  care — the 
point  at  which  It  is  essential,  and  appro- 
priate, for  the  Federal  Government  to 
provide  assistance,  out  of  its  far  greater 
revenues,  to  enable  State  and  local  gov- 
errmients  to  carry  out  their  administra- 
tive responsibilities  and  provide  the  finest 
services  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  these  other  areas. 
Federal  grants-in-aid  have  not  brought 
Federal  controls.  They  have  brought  bet- 
ter public  services,  more  advanced  tech- 
niques, more  modem  methods,  and  bet- 
ter responses  to  public  needs.  We  have 
every  reason  to  expect  the  same  benefits 
In  the  area  of  law  enforcement  from  this 
bill. 

I  am  somewhat  confused,  in  fact,  to 
find  the  concept  of  local  control  over  law 
enforcement  sisserted  most  aggressively 
by  some  who  have  been  so  eager  to  blame 
the  Federal  Government  for  breakdowns 
In  domestic  peace.  In  simplest  terms,  we 
cannot  have  things  both  ways.  We  cannot 
deny  local  goveriunents  the  help  they 
need,  and  then  expect  them  to  continue 
to  do  the  job  under  increasingly  difficult 
circumstances.  We  cannot  order  Federal 
aid  out  of  our  cities,  and  then  criticize 
Washington  for  neglecting  city  problems. 


If  It  comes  to  this  choice,  I  would 
rather  send  local  police  departments 
Federal  money  than  Federal  troops. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  the  choice  before 
us  now.  I  do  think,  however,  that  unless 
we  bolster  local  law  enforcement  now, 
unless  we  make  our  system  of  justice 
more  efficient,  more  effective  and  more 
humane,  we  will  go  farther  down  the 
road  toward  Just  that  choice. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  a  statement 
by  the  distinguished  Governor  of  Mary- 
land, the  Honorable  Splro  T.  Agnew, 
which  outlines  very  well  both  the  great 
efforts  which  my  State  is  making  to  im- 
prove law  enforcement  and  crime  pre- 
vention, and  the  tremendous  benefits 
which  even  the  modest  program  launched 
in  H  Jl.  5037  could  bring. 

At  this  point  I  insert  Governor  Ag- 
new's full  statement  of  support: 

Statement  by  Gov.  Spiro  T.  Agnxw,  of 
Martland,  on  HJR.  6037,  the  "Satk  Strkets 
Biu:.,"  SuBMrrTED  to  the  House  Jttdiciart 
CoMMrrTEE  Mat  9,  1967 

The  citizens  of  Maryland  are  grateful  that 
the  National  administration  has  at  last  given 
cognizance  to  a  problem  that  has  be«n  a 
frustration  to  our  statee  and  our  cities  for 
the  last  decade. 

Thla  recognition  Is  reflected  in  the  "Safe 
Streets  BUl",  HJl.  5037,  now  before  your 
committee  for  consideration.  I  support  this 
legislation  as  a  start  toward  a  more  vigorous 
attack  on  crime  throughout  the  United 
States,  but  in  endorsing  the  BIU  I  would 
also  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  several 
reservations  I  have  about  its  limited  scope 
and  effect. 

It  la  unfortunate,  in  my  opinion,  that  HJl. 
5037  provides  for  only  (50  million  In  Its  first 
year  to  fight  crime  In  America,  when  the 
President's  own  commission  In  its  report 
recognizes  crime  as  a  billion  doUar  problem. 
The  State  of  Maryland  alone  this  year,  with- 
out Including  any  Federal  grants.  wlU  spend 
over  $91  million  to  combat  crime  In  our 
State.  We  have  already  begun  on  our  own  to 
uplift  the  educational  standards  and  mini- 
mum training  requirements  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers  through  the  new  Maryland 
Police  Training  Commission.  The  Commis- 
sion was  established  last  year  and  the  new 
standards  wlU  take  effect  June  1.  We  also 
have  embarked  on  a  reorganization  of  our 
State  correctional  system.  We  hope  by  a 
rigid  InvestlgaUon  to  rid  the  system  of  mis- 
fits and  obtain  better  overall  quality  In  our 
personnel.  We  also  hope  to  establish  better 
planning,  research  and  training  for  our 
parole  and  probation  personnel  to  more 
realistically  and  more  economically  screen 
and  rehabUltate  those  who  have  violated  our 
laws. 

While  we  welcome  the  Federal  assistance 
that  wUl  become  available  through  H.R. 
5037.  I  think  we  should  take  a  more  realistic 
approach  to  our  attack  on  crime.  I  believe 
that  too  much  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  the  "Innovative  functions"  and  not 
enough  on  the  practical  day-to-day  problems 
of  our  law  enforcement  and  correctional 
officers. 

I  do  not  disparage  the  value  of  or  the 
philosophy  behind  the  requirement  of  "In- 
novative function."  In  fact.  I  have  already 
encouraged  In  Maryland  the  use  of  the  tools 
available  to  us  In  this  electronic  age  by 
sponsoring  budgetary  legislation  that  wlU 
provide  our  State  and  the  metropolitan  Bal- 
timore area  with  computerized  record  keep- 
ing of  criminal  data. 

But  even  with  such  steps,  how  can  we  ex- 
pect professional  production  from  our  law 
enforcement  officers,  our  correctional  officers, 
and  our  parole  and  probation  personnel 
when  we  pay  them  salaries  In  some  areas  of 
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our  country  equivalent  to  thoe*  of  common 
laborers?  Thus,  while  I  favor  the  provisions 
or  HJl.  5037  for  planning  and  program  grants 
to  state  and  local  governments,  and  Its  en- 
couragement of  Innovative  efforts  against 
•tre«t  crimes.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  we 
are  overlooking  the  nuts  and  bolts"  of  this 
problem.  We  should  be  putting  more  and 
better  qualified  law  enforcement  officers  an 
the  atreet.  more  and  better  qualified  correc- 
tional officers  In  our  pea  il  instltut.ous,  and 
finally,  more  and  better  qualified  officers  in 
a  poeltlon  to  supervl.se  our  parole  and  proba- 
tion aubjecta 

We  have  attempted  in  our  State  to  do 
something  about  this  aspect  of  the  problem 
tbla  year  by  specific  State  grants  to  local 
governmenta  for  public  safety  Included  In  a 
new  fiscal  reform  package  enacted  by  the 
Legislature  is  » 15.846.000  In  State  aid  for 
thla  purpose 

But  Increasing  the  budgets  of  police  de- 
partments only  a  fragment  of  the  Job  to  be 
done.  Prosecutors.  Judges,  the  prison  admln- 
latratlon  and  the  parole  board  all  must  co- 
operate in  a  coordinated  effort  to  improve 
law  enlorcement.  Ail  are  Indispensable  links 
In  the  chain. 

Necessary  to  all  of  these  eftorto.  If  we  are 
to  successfully  combat  crime,  is  a  larger 
effort  to  rehabilitate  the  environment  which 
breeds  and  sustains  crime.  The  struggle 
against  poverty,  slums.  Ignorance  and  preju- 
dice Is  overwhelming  In  scope  and  by  Its  very 
nature  slow  and  gradual.  But  unless  we  pre- 
vail In  this  effort,  all  others  will  be  for 
naught.  It  encompasses  the  whole  spectrum 
of  our  community  \lte- — education,  family 
organization,  employment  opfjortunltles.  and 
housing 

H.R.  6037  should  serve  as  a  catalyst  to  en- 
courage our  states  and  cities,  with  the  a«- 
slstance  of  the  Federal  government,  to  begin 
remedial  action  in  a  concerted  effort  to  fight 
crime.  It  is  a  beginning  only  The  challenge 
la  not  solely  a  law  enforcement  problem  but 
atunmona  all  the  resources  of  the  commu- 
nity. While  we  may  dispute  the  priorities 
that  must  be  established,  and  the  mechanics 
to  be  employed  through  legislation  such  as 
this,  there  is  certainly  no  dispute  as  to  the 
enormity  of  the  problem  and  the  absolute 
neoeeslty  for  cooperative  and  concerted  ac- 
tion at  every  level  of  government.  I  there- 
fore endorse  wholeheartedly  H  R.  5037  as  a 
firet  step  In  our  nationwide  effort  to  fii<ht 
crime  and  strongly  urge  Its  passage  by  the 
Congress 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Kentleman  from  Mis- 
souri  fMr    HUNGATEl 

Mr.  BENNETT  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  HUNGATE  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida 

Mr.  BENNKTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
light  of  the  events  in  our  urban  areas 
of  the  past  few  days.  I  am  .sure  that  I  do 
not  have  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  this  bill  to  Members  of  the  House 
Decisive  action  Is  necessary  If  the  tide  of 
crime  is  to  be  stemmed. 

I  was  happy  to  cosponsor  the  antirlot 
legislation  passed  by  the  House  several 
weeks  aeo  Last  week  I  introduced  a 
bill  to  require  riot  training  of  all  Na- 
tional Guard  units,  which  has  been  now 
ordered  by  the  President  The  passage 
of  the  bill  before  us  today  will  be  another 
step  along  the  difficult  road  back  to  a 
Nation  which  is  safe  for  its  own  citizens. 

Crime  in  the  United  States  is  a  na- 
tional tragedy.  We  are  learning  more 
and  more  about  this  serious  problem 
dally.  We  know,  according  to  the  latest 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  figures. 
that  the  serious  crime  rate  in  1966  Is  up 


11  percent  over  1965.  while  the  crimes 
committed  by  those  under  18  years  of  age 
increased  9  percent  in  1966  over  1965. 
These  statistics  indicate  a  national  re- 
sponsibility which  must  be  met  at  the 
Federal.  State,  and  local  level. 

The  Presidents  Conmiisi>ion  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice has  recently  published  a  report  on 
the  whole  a.spect  of  crime  and  juvemle 
delinquency  in  the  Nation.  This  Com- 
mission was  appomtt'd  m  July  1955  and 
on  February  19,  1967.  liled  its  tirsl  re- 
port. -The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free 
Society  ■■  This  report  made  more  than 
200  specific  recommendations  for  pre- 
venting crime,  for  improving  oi)eralions 
of  the  police,  the  courUs.  and  the  correc- 
tional agencies,  and  for  mobilizing  gov- 
ernment and  private  support  for  these 
tasks 

The  facts  of  the  rising  crime  rate  have 
been  of  serious  consideration  to  me  for 
many  years  It  was  because  of  this  strong 
interest  that  I  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  February  16,  1965, 
a  package  of  three  anlicnme  bills. 

One  of  the  bills  called  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Interstate  Cnme.  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  this  legislation  was  adminis- 
tratively enacted  when  the  President 
named  his  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice  on 
July  23.  1965. 

Another  bill  in  the  package  called  for 
a  White  House  Conference  on  Crime 
Prevention  and  Juvenile  Delinquency. 
The  purpose  of  this  legislation  was  to 
caU  national  attention  to  the  problem 
of  crime  in  America  and  to  bring  to- 
gether the  best  minds  from  all  over  the 
Nation  to  discuss  what  could  be  done 
about  the  tremendous  yearly  jump  in 
juvenile  delinquency  and  crime  rates  in 
America.  This  was  accomplished  through 
the  work  of  the  President  s  Commission, 
which  employed  a  full-time  staff  of  40 
and  retained  hundieds  of  consultants 
throughout  the  country.  The  Commission 
sponsored  many  conferences  and  worked 
with  every  level  of  government  in  devel- 
oping its  report,  which  was  announced 
by  the  President  this  year 

The  third  bill  which  I  introduced  2 
years  ago,  provides  grants  to  teach  law 
enforcement  oEBcers  modern  methods  of 
crime  detection,  and  to  provide  grants 
for  research  to  determine  the  causes  and 
cures  for  various  types  of  criminal  be- 
havior This  bill,  H  R.  230,  is  pending  in 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, and  the  thrust  of  the  legislation 
IS  included  in  H  R.  5037.  the  bill  before 
us  today 

It  was  my  privilege  to  cosponsor  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  of  1965, 
which  pa.ssed  the  House  on  a  vote  of 
362  to  0  This  act  is  now  working  to  in- 
sure trained  police  officers  and  to  assist 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  stopping 
crime  I  have  introduced  Hou.se  Joint 
Resolution  716  in  this  session  of  Congress, 
calling  for  a  Joint  Committee  To  Inves- 
tigate Crime,  which  I  feel  will  have  long 
range  consequences  in  this  battle. 

Today,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  my  honor 
to  support  the  objectives  of  H  R.  5037.  to 
a.ssist  local  government  in  fighting 
crime  While  the  prlJicipal  responsibility 
for   fighting   crime   and   juvenile   delin- 


quency rests  with  the  States  and  local 
governments,  the  Federal  Government 
has  an  Important  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  200  million  Americans. 

Public  order  is  the  first  business  of  gov- 
ernment — 

President  John.son  said  in  his  message 
on  crime  to  the  Congress  this  year — 

When  public  order  breaks  down,  when 
men  and  women  are  afraid  to  use  the  public 
streets,  their  confidence  Is  seriously  shaken. 
When  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  peo- 
ple enter  adulthood  carrying  the  burden  of 
pr^lice  records,  when  contempt  and  mistrust 
loo  often  characterize  public  attitudes  to- 
ward lawful  authority,  all — young  and  old, 
private  citizens  and  public  officials — suffer 
the  consequences. 

Local  law  enforcement  agencies  are 
in  great  need  of  Federal  assistance  for 
their  programs.  R.  C.  Blanton,  Jr.,  chief 
of  po'.ice.  of  my  hometown,  Jacksonville, 
Fla..  wrote  me: 

The  Interest  at  the  federal  level  regarding 
the  problems  Involved  with  crime  and  law 
enforcemej^l  is  most  encouraging  to  those 
of  us  who  are  directly  Involved  in  local  law 
enforcement. 

Education  and  training  of  his  officers 
are  Chief  Blanton's  major  concerns  to- 
day He  IS  an  outstanding  officer  and  en- 
lightened leader. 

We  have  talked  too  long  about  the 
problems  of  juvenile  delinquency  and 
crime,  with  too  little  action.  We  have  a 
problem  which  is  gnawing  at  the  roots 
of  our  Nation's  moral  and  ethical  fiber. 

The  greatest  need  in  America  today 
is  to  have  a  safe  society.  Crime  costs  our 
Nation  $27  million  annually,  and  we 
must  do  what  Abraham  Lincoln  once 
said: 

Let  reverence  for  the  laws  .  .  .  becom* 
the  political  religion  of  the  nation. 

Only  through  a  strengthened  program 
to  fight  crime  in  America,  through  acta 
such  as  the  one  before  the  House  today, 
can  we  stop  the  spiralling  and  disgrace- 
ful rising  crime  rate. 

Mr  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
had  a  deep  interest  in  this  field  since 
the  .■\mencan  Bar  Association  started 
studying  the  problem  in  1956.  and  the 
study  was  directed  particularly  to  the 
States  of  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and 
Kansas  I  know  the  interest  of  all  In 
this  body  is  extremely  high  on  this  prob- 
lem that  has  cast  itself  upon  us.  and  we 
are,  I  believe,  considerii.g  a  vital  piece 
of  legislation  that  is  capable  of  provid- 
ing a  keystone  in  our  bipartisan  cam- 
paign against  crime. 

The  bill  represents  an  important  pro- 
gram for  assisting  the  State  and  local 
governments  to  combat  the  crime  and 
lawlessness  that  plague  us  daily. 

As  the  Presidents  Crime  Commission 
his  mentioned,  there  are  many  impor- 
tant problems  our  States,  cities,  and 
towns  cannot  .solve  on  their  own,  due 
largely  to  limited  ta.xing  power  that  has 
been  referred  to  by  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle. 

This  act  is  a  direct  outcome  of  the 
studies  of  the  Pre.sidenfs  Crime  Com- 
mission, and  it  can  make,  I  believe,  the 
major  financial  a.s.sistance  available 
which  is  so  necessar>'  if  we  are  to  make 
significant  national  improvement  in  our 
law  enforcement. 
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One  item  covered  by  this  bill  which  I 
believe  is  very  urgent  and  important  Is 
police  recruitment.  We  have  heard  dis- 
cussion recently  on  the  floor  of  this  body 
of  the  tremendous  problem  all  our  cities 
and  municipalities  have  in  securing  ade- 
quate numbers  of  men  for  their  police 
forces. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciai-y  raised 
the  point  that  we  have  some  judicial 
legislation  and  I  would  say  some  socio- 
logical jurisprudence  that  has  not  al- 
ways acted  to  strengthen  the  hand  of 
the  officers  or  the  men  who  are  sent  out 
to  enforce  our  laws  on  the  front  line. 
.\fter  all.  I  believe  when  a  criminal  is 
nishing  at  him  with  a  knife,  a  police  offi- 
cer does  not  always  have  time  to  make 
nice,  technical,  and  legal  distinctions,  or 
to  ponder  the  question  whether  the  crim- 
inal as  an  infant  has  enjoyed  proper 
toilet  training,  or  was  loved  by  his 
mother.  There  are  times  when  they  sim- 
ply must  act.  to  defend  the  public. 

So  I  would  hope  the  other  branches 
of  our  Government  would  also  show  the 
same  interest  and  concern  for  our  police 
35  has  been  shown  here  today. 

Much  has  been  said  about  urban  law 
enforcement  in  our  cities.  Certainly  there 
are  a  great  number  of  problems  that  face 
our  urban  centers,  but  I  would  also  hope 
we  would  likewise  show  our  concern  in 
this  bill  to  see  that  it  does  something  for 
the  rural  areas. 

Then  along  this  line,  Mr.  Chairman, 
some  discussion  has  been  had  about  the 
50.000  population  requirement. 

I  believe  that  requirement  was  removed 
from  the  bill,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  The  requirement  as  to 
the  populations  of  50.000  and  over,  that 
requirement  is  no  longer  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  for 
yielding. 

I  would  say  in  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man's inquiry  that  the  mention  of  a  50,- 
"00  population  requirement  was  made 
in  reference  to  a  Department  of  Justice 
task  force  memorandum  which  gave  a 
proposed  allocation  breakdown  of  priori- 
ties in  the  allocation  of  funds,  and  there 
^  strong  reference  made  to  the  size  of 
the  areas  that  would  be  considered  based 
on  a  projection,  and  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  points.  And  there  is  quite  a 
premium  placed  on  population  so  far  as 
the  allocation  of  funds  from  the  various 
»PPlicants.  So  the  reference  of  the  50,000 
population  figure  comes  from  that  par- 
ticular proposed  memorandum  which 
i^usses  in  detail  the  allocation  points 
the  gentleman  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution,  and 
I  know  the  gentleman's  concern  for  law 
enforcement  in  the  rural  areas  as  well 
»s  in  the  urban  areas  is  as  strong  as  mine. 

But  the  point  I  would  make  is  the  fact 
that  the  bill  we  are  discussing  here  today 
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no  longer  contains  the  50,000-popula- 
tlon  requirement? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  would  join  with  the 
distinguished  gentleman,  and  I  would 
add  that  if  such  a  directive  as  he  has 
mentioned  is  promulgated  that  we  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  attack  that  pro- 
vision together,  because  I  believe,  while 
the  preponderance  of  crime  is  in  our 
urban  areas,  that  a  life  lost  In  a  small 
hamlet  of  perhaps  50  people  is  just 
as  important  as  a  life  taken  in  an  urban 
area,  and  I,  therefore,  think  the  train- 
ing of  the  rural  police  officer  is  just  as 
important. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  believe  I  would  like 
to  finish  this  first,  and  then  we  can 
come  back  later,  if  time  permits. 

This  bill  would  also  provide  for  an  ap- 
proved education  and  training  program 
for  police  activities  which  is  very  essen- 
tial as  I  have  indicated.  It  would  provide 
for  special  police  training  programs  In 
critical  areas  such  as  riot  control. 

I  would  like  to  say  here  it  has  been 
stated  that  this  is  not  a  riot  control  £ict, 
and  it  is  not  such,  but  it  would  include 
that  and  I  intend  at  the  appropriate 
time  to  offer  an  amendment  to,  I  believe  it 
is,  page  18  in  section  201  to  show  among 
the  other  purposes  included  in  the  act, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  question  about 
it.  would  be  a  riot  prevention  and  control. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, I  am  quite  sure  the  amendment 
to  which  I  have  referred  will  be  accept- 
able. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  make  crystal  clear  and  plain  the 
support  that  this  Congress  wishes  to  give 
to  local  law  enforcement  officials  in  what 
is  presently  their  paramount  problem. 

There  is  substantial  financing  here  I 
think  that  we  provide  to  State  and  local 
governments — to  be  exact  $50  million  of 
which  $5  million,  and  which  is  proof  I 
think  of  the  wisdom  of  this  Committee, 
is  left  open  so  that  it  can  be  applied  as 
experience  is  developed  to  any  one  of  the 
three  titles.  Or  we  may  find  that  we  have 
not  provided  enough  funds  as  some  have 
already  suggested  perhaps  under  the  ac- 
tion part  in  title  n.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  this  $5  million  from  being  of- 
fered to  them  under  that  title  or  in  any 
other  way  that  It  becomes  apparently 
needed. 

I  will  concur  in  the  statements  pre- 
viously made  that  there  have  been  some 
25  or  so  amendments  to  the  bill.  In  my 
Judgment  they  are  constructive  and 
greatly  improve  the  measure. 

I  see  that  we  have  some  1,551  pages 
of  testimony.  I  think  this  says  to  us  that 
we  should  consider  carefully  and  make 
haste  slowly  in  rewriting  the  bill  or  ex- 
tensively amending  it  on  the  floor  of  this 
House. 

As  I  have  Indicated,  I  hope  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  make  It  precisely  clear 
that  riot  control  is  certainly  not  out  of 


our  minds  and  Is  not  excluded  from  the 
purpose  of  this  act,  but  it  is  included. 
The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa  quoted  one  of  my  favorite  jurists. 
Learned  Hand  in  saying,  "We  caimot 
seek  to  advance  in  a  spiritual  vacuum." 
This  is  the  condition  that  must  be 
remedied. 

I  think  this  bill  in  title  II,  section  201, 
where  it  provides  for  public  education 
relating  to  crime  prevention  and  en- 
couraging respect  for  law  and  order,  in- 
cluding education  programs  in  schools 
and  commimity  agencies — is  a  vital  fea- 
ture of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hall]  discussed  earlier  in  the  de- 
bate the  law  enforcement  assistance  act. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit  one  of 
these  projects  which  I  think  is  ready  for 
additional  action  and  funds.  That  is  the 
alcoholic  detoxification  center  in  the  city 
of  St.  Louis  which  is  doing  a  job  in  keep- 
ing up  with  the  legal  developments  and 
seeking  to  treat  people  who  suffer  from 
the  affliction  of  alcoholism  as  sick  people 
and  to  help  make  them  useful  members 
of  our  society. 

I  would  hope  that  this  bill  clearly  ap- 
plies to  them  so  that  they  can  continue 
such  a  program. 

As  to  the  question  of  local  responsibil- 
ity. I  believe  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission's figures  indicate  that  there  are 
some  50  Federal  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies as  defined,  200  State  agencies  and 
39,750  at  the  local  level. 

Of  the  funds  spent  on  law  enforce- 
ment, 79  percent  are  spent  on  the  local 
level.  I  think  that  is  where  our  problem 
is. 

I  am  sure  that  most,  if  not  all  of  you 
agree  with  me.  that  that  is  where  the 
problem  must  be  solved  and  the  job  re- 
mains for  us  to  provide  the  sinews. 

Referring  to  the  question  of  the  attack 
on  organized  crime  at  the  national  level, 
I  would  submit  that  providing  for  fa- 
cilities for  training  and  modem  equip- 
ment in  a  fine  way  to  attack  organized 
crime. 

I  would  suggest  that  I  do  not  think 
that  we  can  be  afraid  of  a  national  police 
force  at  the  same  time  that  we  favor 
wiretapping.  I  think  you  can  have  one  but 
I  would  question  whether  you  could  enjoy 
both  privUeges  and  I  think  that  your 
concern  with  individual  liberty  almost 
forces  you  to  take  a  different  stand  on 
this  question. 

We  in  Missouri  are  not  interested  in 
a  national  police  force.  We  have  denied 
our  state  police  force,  that  is  our  state 
highway  patrol,  the  right  of  search  and 
seizure.  That  shows  you  how  extensively 
we  guard  our  individual  liberties. 

This  bill  as  I  read  it  would  permit  a 
village  to  take  part  in  the  program.  I 
am  going  to  agree  with  what  I  think  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  RAILSBACK  I  would  say,  that  It  may 
be  unlikely  that  many  villages  would 
come  into  the  program  but  I  think  that 
becomes  our  task  as  Congressmen  to  see 
they  are  included.  The  problem  of  the 
31  municipalities  has  been  discussed  in 
relation  to  the  plethora  of  applications 
that  might  be  made  under  this  bill.  I  am 
familiar  with  that  situation,  I  have  238. 
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I  think  It  will  be  a  difficult  problem,  but 
I  see  no  way  better  to  draft  the  bill  to 
meet  the  problem  that  we  seelc  to  cure 
Concern  has  been  shown  about  the 
discretion  that  will  be  given  the  Attorney 
General.  I  think  ai\y  tune  discretion  \s 
given  to  anyone  I  am  concerned  But  I 
think  the  more  unporUnt  part  of  the 
amendment  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  will  offer,  if  I  understand  it 
correctly  would  result  in  the  virtual  elim- 
ination of  title  U.  and  I  am  more 
concerned  if  we  should  lose  title  II. 
which  I  regard  as  the  action  section  of 
this  measure,  than  I  am  concerned  about 
the  discretion  of  the  Attorney  General 

Mr.  MacGREGOR  Mr.  ChaUrman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr,  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mirmesota. 

Mr    MacGREGOR    The  amendments 
to  which  I  referred  wUl  be  offered  by  Mr 
Cahiu.    They  are  supported  by  the  mi- 
nority members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee.  They    will   not— I    repeat,   they 
wUl  not— result  in  the  loss  of   title  U. 
They     will.     If     adopted,     result    in     a 
strengthening  of  tiUe  II   the  control  of 
which  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  States^ 
Mr     HUNGATE     Mr     Chairman.     I 
would  Just  like  to  close  with  a  phrase  of 
our  chairman    I  think,  as  he  has  said 
m  the  past,  there  may  be  problems  with 
this  bill,  as  there  are  with  any  bill,  be- 
cause, after  all.  the  sun  has  its  spots  the 
diamond  has  its  flaws,  but  gold  will  not 
rust,  and  the  good  will  shine  through. 
I  urge  enactment  of  the  bill 

Mr  Mc-CULLOCH  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  .such  time  as  I  may  need. 

I  regret  that  I  must  ask  for  time  at 
this  late  hour,  but  I  think  it  would  serve 
a  useful  purpose  to  say  that  the  fear  ex- 
pressed by  members  of  the  committee 
that  this  legislation  could  be  the  be- 
ginning of  a  police  state  Is  not  supported 
either  by  fact,  experience,  or  by  the  leg- 
islation In  question. 

Mr  Chairman,  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  the  same  fear  was  expressed 
concerning  the  FBI.  In  all  the  years 
since  that  agency  was  created  there  has 
been  no  Federal  department  or  bureau 
of  Government  that  has  had  greater  re- 
spect or  greater  love  or  affection  than 
the  FBI  in  our  national  system. 

Furthermore,  this  legislation  itself 
provides  In  section  408: 

Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  any  department  agency. 
officer  or  employee  ol  the  United  States  to 
exercUe  any  direction,  supervision,  or  con- 
trol over  any  police  force  or  other  agency  of 
any  SUte  or  local  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  system 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  view  of  the  condi- 
tions that  are  prevalent  In  this  land.  I 
would  like  to  give  you  a  statistic  that 
was  brought  to  my  attention  only  yes- 
terday. From  October  1964  until  July 
1967  there  were  1.833  sessions  held  by 
the  FBI  at  which  70,282  police  officers 
from  political  subdlvisloiis  throughout 
the  Nation  were  trained  In  antlrlot  con- 
trol The  record  continues  to  be  that 
good  or  better.  But  the  FBI  undertakes 
this  work  only  when  requested  to  do  so 
by  the  local  or  the  State  government. 

Mr.    WAGOONNER.    Mr.    Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr  McCULlXXTH.  I  regret  that  I  can- 
not yield  at  this  time,  for  I  have  gone  4 
minutes  beyond  the  agreed  to.  I  shaU 
yield  to  the  gentleman  tomorrow. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan  [Mr.  DiNCELLl. 

Mr  DINGELL  Mr  Chairman,  on  to- 
morrow when  we  have  entered  the 
amendatory  sta^e  of  thLs  legislation  I 
will  be  offering  an  amendment  to  In- 
crease the  funds  available  under  this 
let;islatlun  by  $25  million 

It  will  also  be  to  include  therein  a 
specific  program  whereby  the  Attorney 
General  may  make  ^' rants  to  assist  com- 
munities to  carry  out  riot  control  plans, 
to  enable  the  Attorney  General  to  make 
grants  for  training  of  law  enforcement 
officers  of  communities  in  techniques  of 
riot  control,  training  police  and  other 
public  employees  In  means  of  preventing 
and  controlling  riots,  and  providing 
material  useful  In  controlling  riots  such 
as  water  cannon  and  nontoxic  gases,  and 
maintaining  an  auxiliary  and  reserve 
police  who  will  bo  available  readily  for 
prevention  of  riots  and  control  of  riots. 
It  will  contemplate  a  provision.  In 
addition  to  this,  to  impose  upon  the 
Attorney  General  certain  accountability 
necessary  to  Insure  that  this  section  will 
be  appropriately  and  properly  carried 
out.  ,  ,_ 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  this  sum  of  $20 
million  IS  a  very  modest  figure.  The  city 
of  Detroit  had  losses  In  excess  of  a  quar- 
ter billion  dollars  and  maybe  In  excess 
of  SI  billion  The  rest  of  the  Nation  last 
week  when  Detroit  was  undergoing  this 
terrible  time  of  pillaging  and  killing  and 
shooting  and  arson  was  undergoing 
losses  which  may  also  have  exceeded  the 
$1  billion,  so  the  total  investment  of  $25 
inllllon  in  the  light  of  the  need  and  the 
circumstances.  I  believe,  will  be  a  very 
small  figure. 

It  Is  my  thinking  this  amendment  will 
not  only  Improve  but  make  this  legisla- 
tion most  useful  to  the  particular  prob- 
lem we  have. 

As  my  colleagues  know.  It  has  long 
been  the  practice  and  the  constitutional 
role  and  the  law  of  this  country  that  the 
States  and  muiiicipallties  have  had  the 
flrsl  responsibility.  Indeed  almost  the 
total  responsibility,  for  protection  of  the 
indi\-idual  citizen  against  ordinary 
crime.  But  one  thing  which  we  have 
found  the  same  municipalities  and  States 
totally  Incapable  of  is  the  prevention  and 
controlling  of  riots  which  are  now  In- 
flicting our  land. 

Mr,  CELLER,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  now 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York   I  Mr.  Rya.v]. 

Mr  RYAN  Mr  Chairman,  the  tragic 
breakdown  of  civil  order  in  so  many  of 
our  urban  centers  has  underscored  the 
urgency  of  new  approaches  to  law  en- 
forcement and  Improvements  In  crimi- 
nal justice.  Antiagitator  bills  are  only 
an  admission  of  ignorance.  In  contrast, 
the  bill  which  is  before  us  today.  If  cou- 
pled with  a  massive  effort  to  eliminate 
the  causes  of  crime,  could  begin  to 
achieve  some  progress. 

But  more  efficient  techniques  of  law 
enforcement  are  only  one  side  of  the 
picture.  Enforcement  of  law  can  never 


be  more  than  a  supplement  to  respect  for 
law.  If  the  decline  In  respect  for  law 
continues,  especially  in  our  urban  cen- 
ters, then  Improved  police  techniques 
will  lead  only  to  the  security  of  the  po- 
lice sUte,  While  the  breakdown  of  law 
and  order  cannot  be  tolerated,  neither 
can  our  great  cities  be  permitted  to  de- 
generate into  occupied  territories. 

In  our  country  the  police  have  served 
as  an  instrument  of  the  majority  of  the 
community  for  the  control  of  proscribed 
behavior.  Historically,  the  sheriff  was  an 
elective  office,  as  It  still  is  In  most  of 
rural  America,  In  this  manner,  law  and 
law  enforcement  maintained  a  legiti- 
macy for  the  vast  majority  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  Jeffersonian  concept  of  democracy 
based  on  the  community  is  simply  not 
possible  In  a  metropolis  of  millions  be- 
cause millions  of  people  can  never  con- 
stitute a  community.  The  result  is  a  pro- 
found feeling  of  powerlessness  and  help- 
lessness and  alienation  whether  the  issue 
IS  schools,  garbage  collections,  urban  re- 
newal, or  police.  However,  In  our  inner 
cities  resentment  of  the  police  no  longer 
is  an  aberration. 

If  the  recent  riots  teach  anything.  It 
Is  that  city  government  and  law  itself  is 
losing  its  legitimacy  in  the  ghetto.  As 
the  most  visible  and  powerful  instrument 
of  the  status  quo.  the  police  are  in  a  dif- 
ficult position.  Virtually  every  riot  has 
begun  with  an  Incident  of  confrontation 
between  local  people  and  the  police, 

Mr  Chairman,  the  slogan  "support 
your  local  police"  comes  naturally  when 
the  local  police  are  supportive  of  your 
Interests.  But.  to  the  inhabitants  of  city 
slums  the  police  too  often  are  neither 
local  nor  theirs. 

Those  Members  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  who  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  Intrude  upon 
State  and  local  prerogatives  in  this  and 
other  legislation  should  recognize  a  pow- 
erful analogy:  City  hall  is  often  just  as 
far  away  from  the  ghetto.  If  not  more  so, 
as  Washington  is  from  the  State  capital 
Those  who  assert  that  police  powers  have 
always  been  a  local  function— and  they 
have  been— should  recognize  that,  as  far 
as  the  urban  ghetto  is  concerned,  they 
have  ceased  to  be  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  respect  for  law  Is  w 
be  developed,  then  new  approaches  will 
have  to  be  tried  and  new  relationship* 
created.  I  believe  this  bill  provides  the 
opportunity  for  a  number  of  Imaginative 
proposals  to  be  tested  on  a  demonstration 
basis.  Section  302  of  H.R.  5037  provides: 
The  Attorney  General  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to,  or  enter  into  contract*  wltn. 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  otUB 
public  agencies  or  private  organlzatloM  » 
conduct  research,  demonstrations,  or  «P*r^ 
projects  pertaining  to  the  purposes  descrlb* 
in  this  Act  and  which  will  be  of  regional  or 
national  Importance  or  will  make  a  sipuB- 
cant  contribution  to  the  achieving  of  tho« 
purposes. 


That  language  provides  the  Attornfl 
General  may  make  grants  for  researcn. 
demonstrations,  and  special  projects.^ 
my  opinion,  this  language  authorizes  tw 
Attorney  General  to  encourage  researca 
demonstrations,  and  special  projects  wiw 
respect  to  the  feasibility  of  the  involve- 
ment in  law  enforcement  functions  W 
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institutions  and  persons  indigenous  to 
neighborhood  communities. 

In  fact,  the  President  alluded  to  this 
idea  In  his  February  6  message  on  crime, 
when  he  suggested  "community  service 
ofiBcers  who  would  maintain  close  rela- 
Uons  with  people  in  their  areas  and  be 
alert  to  potentially  dangerous  conditions 
that  should  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  other  city  agencies  for  prompt  action." 
I  urge  the  Attorney  General  to  plan  a 
project  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  in- 
volving indigenous  community  persons 
and  groups  in  law  enforcement  functions. 
A  demonstration  project  might  vest  cer- 
tain police  functions  In  local  community 
units.  I  do  not  mean  vigilante  groups,  nor 
do  I  mean  police  athletic  league-type 
programs.  I  mean  a  program,  akin  to  the 
community  alert  patrols  in  Watts,  which 
will  be  seen  by  the  community  as  respon- 
sive to  the  community. 

People  in  the  community  could  act  as 
buffers  between  the  community  and  the 
police,  easing  tensions  and  hostility.  In 
East  Harlem  recently  the  efforts  of  local 
young  men  were  credited  with  helping 
to  cool  tilings  off— to  use  the  vernacular, 
I  understand  there  is  a  program  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  involving  local 
people. 

The  involvement  of  local  residents 
might  well  prevent  the  kind  of  incident 
between  the  police  and  the  community 
which  so  often  has  set  off  riots, 

Mr,  Chairman,  these  are  uncharted 
waters,  I  am  simply  asking  that  more 
research  be  undertaken.  Our  cities  are 
facing  not  crisis— but  catastrophe.  We 
must  search  for  and  find  genuine  solu- 
tions, more  imaginative  than  the  sim- 
ple imposition  of  greater  and  greater 
amounts  of  repressive  force.  There  is 
hope  In  the  approach  I  have  described. 

Let  me  ask  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  if  he  agrees 
that  this  is  a  program  which  could  be 
carried  out  and  funded  under  section  302 
as  it  is  written  in  this  bill?  I  would  ask 
for  the  comment  of  the  chairman  on  this 
point,  that  is.  the  concept  of  the  In- 
volvement of  local  indigenous  people  in 
law  enforcement  functions  such  as  I  have 
described  under  H.R.  5037 

Mr.  CELLER,  I  believe  that  would  im- 
prove community  relations  and  create  a 
oetter  rapport  between  the  minority 
groups  and  the  police, 

Mr.  RYAN.  Does  the  chairman  believe 
that  would  be  a  useful  type  of  program 
lor  the  Attorney  General  to  encourage 
under  this  bill ;  one  which  would  be  Im- 
portant, in  fact,  in  terms  of  developing 
»  relationship  between  the  community 
&nd  the  police,  a  project  which  the  At- 
torney General  can  sanction? 

Mr.  CELLER.  My  answer  Is  In  the 
tfflrmatlve, 

Mr,  RYAN.  I  believe  that  Is  important 
lor  us  to  establish,  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
«'ise  I  had  planned  to  offer  an  amend- 
nent  along  this  line.  The  chairman  has 
™PUed,  and  also  has  advised  me  off  the 
ttoor.  that  he  firmly  believes  this  bill 
»ouid  encompass  the  kind  of  program  I 
We  described. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 

wntieman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Tenzer]. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 

wpport  of  H.R.  5037.  the  Law  Enforce- 


ment and  Criminal  Justice  Assistance 
Act  of  1967. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  before 
the  House  today  is  to  provide  Federal 
assistance  to  States  and  local  govern- 
ments in  the  fight  against  crime  and  to 
encourage  accelerated  research  and 
training  programs  at  the  local  level. 

The  report  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Enforcement  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  has  recognized  the 
complexity  of  the  subject  of  crime  con- 
trol and  prevention  and  its  relationship 
to  other  social  and  human  problems.  This 
report  was  already  referred  to  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  Judiciary 
Committee. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  which 
held  extensive  and  revealing  hearings  on 
the  subject  of  crime  in  both  the  89th  and 
90th  Congresses,  has  reported  this  bill, 
which  is  based  on  the  tradition  that  law 
enforcement  must  remain  a  local  respon- 
sibility. 

Because  of  the  scope  of  the  crime  prob- 
lem we  must  provide  Federal  assistance 
to  the  end  that  an  effective  partnership 
may  be  formed  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
errmient  and  local  governments  to 
strengthen  the  attack  on  the  growing 
menace  of  crime  in  the  United  States. 

This  Is  an  Important  bill,  in  fact,  it  is 
essential.  It  not  only  aids  localities  in 
meeting  the  crime  problem,  but  also 
serves  notice  that  our  Government  will 
not  tolerate  efforts  to  undermine  the  law 
'and  order,  upon  which  our  society  is 
founded. 

This  bill  will  not,  in  and  of  itself,  put 
an  end  to  criminal  activities  in  this  coun- 
try. It  will,  however,  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  skills  and  manpower  neces- 
sary to  do  so.  While  not  a  panacea,  the 
program  It  creates  is  an  example  of  the 
creative  federalism  of  which  President 
Johnson  has  spoken.  The  bill  allocates 
Federal  moneys  to  the  States  and  units 
of  general  local  government,  for  the  con- 
tinuation and  innovation  of  programs  to 
deal  with  crime.  In  so  doing.  It  places  the 
responsibility  for  action  where  It  should 
be,  on  the  States  and  political  subdivi- 
sions who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of 
law  enforcement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  disturbed,  as  I  am 
sure  we  all  are,  by  the  rise  of  the  crime 
rate  in  this  country.  I  am  alarmed  at  the 
resultant  fear  which  has  spread  through- 
out our  population.  I  support,  and  will 
continue  to  support;,  every  effort  to  resist 
and  reduce  this  spread  of  crime  and 
every  program  to  alleviate  the  conditions 
In  which  crime  and  criminals  breed. 

We  are  today  engaged  In  debating  a 
measure  designed  to  utilize  and  improve 
modem  methods  of  law  enforcement. 
Though  the  step  we  are  taking  Is  small, 
it  Is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  facing  up  to 
our  responsibility— to  deal  with  this 
problem. 

It  should  be  clear  to  all  of  us,  that  the 
Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice 
Assistance  Act  of  1967  Is  not  the  cure-all 
for  the  problem  of  crime  In  our  country. 
The  problem  is  complex— It  Involves 
every  facet  of  our  dally  lives.  The  solu- 
tion requires  that  all  our  resources  must 
be  utilized  In  eradicating  the  elements  of 
crime  from  our  midst.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Congress  cannot  stop  and  must  not  stop 
with  the  passage  of  this  bill  alone. 


I  have  been  to  the  well  of  this  House 
repeatedly  pleading  for  the  establishment 
of  priorities  by  the  Congress.  Surely  this 
body  recognizes  that  criminals  are  not 
born,  they  are  made.  It  is  upon  this  prob- 
lem that  we  will  be  called  on  to  focus  our 
attention;  if  we  are  to  successfully  wage 
an  effective  "war  on  crime." 

In  the  wake  of  the  recent  riots,  elected 
officials  and  other  public  servants  have 
called  for  measures  to  prevent  such  dis- 
turbances before  they  begin.  The  bill  be- 
fore us  seeks  to  do  precisely  that.  How- 
ever, it  does  not  go  far  enough  and  per- 
haps at  this  time  cannot  go  further.  We 
may  not  be  able  to  stop  the  individual 
crime  before  it  is  committed,  but  we  may 
be  able  to  change  the  conditions  in  which 
the  individual  turns  into  and  becomes  a 
criminal. 

Therefore  we  must  devote  our  energies 
not  only  to  antlcrime  bills  but  also  to 
legislation  which  goes  to  the  root  causes 
of  crime— antislum  bills  and  antijpoor- 
housing  bills.  WhUe  we  concentrate  on 
reducing  crime,  we  must  not  overlook 
our  obligation  to  eliminate  the  conditions 
in  which  crime  breeds.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  the  society  which  refused  to  face  up 
to  its  responsibility  to  create  total  equal- 
ity, must  now  bear  partial  responsibility 
for  the  ruins  in  its  urban  centers. 

I  am  sure  that  we  all  recognize  the 
complexity  of  the  problem  we  are  seeking 
to  solve.  I  am  certain  we  all  want  to  see 
our  Nation  grow  and  prosper  in  an  en- 
vironment of  law  and  order.  I  do  not 
question  that  we  all  have  the  same  goal, 
the  same  dreams,  the  same  ends  for  our 
Nation.  I  question  the  means  to  be  used 
to  achieve  those  desired  ends.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  H.R,  5037  but  to  do 
so  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  this  is  only 
the  beginning  of  the  war  on  crime. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  5037  Is  not  an 
antiriot  bill— it  Is  much  more  than 
that — it  declares  war  on  all  crime in- 
cluding rioting  and  looting. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
help  our  local  governments  to  combat 
crime  without  treading  on  local  control 
or  relieving  local  responsibility  for  en- 
forcement of  the  law. 

The  focu.s  of  this  legislation  is  on  crime 
as  a  w^hole  and  not  on  any  particular  type 
of  crime.  We  are  developing  here  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  protect  the  commu- 
nities of  our  Nation  from  all  varieties  of 
unlawful  activity. 

Particularizing  any  single  crime  Is 
contrary  to  the  stated  purpose  of  this 
bill.  To  let  the  tragic  circumstances  of 
the  past  weeks  lead  us  to  last  minute 
amendments  which  would  appear  to  cure 
the  problem  of  riots,  would  be  poor  leg- 
islative practice. 

This  bill  will  encourage  and  assist 
States  and  local  governments  to  develop 
comprehensive  and  long-range  research 
and  training  programs  to  improve  law 
enforcement  practices  against  all  cate- 
gories of  crime  and  lawlessness. 

We  need  this  bill  because  our  local 
communities  cannot  carry  the  burden  of 
the  costs  of  the  war  on  crime  without 
Federal  financial  assistance.  This  bill  will 
provide  such  help. 

The  bill  seeks  to  forge  an  effective  alli- 
ance between  all  levels  of  goverrmient  In 
an  all-out  attack  on  crime.  It  focuses  on 
the  need  to  find  local  solutions  to  local 
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problems.  For  this  reason,  any  effort  to 
give  the  State  governments  control  over 
the  resources  to  be  utilized  by  the  locali- 
ties is  contrary  to  the  very  purposes  of 

the  bill. 

Eighty-three  percent  of  all  law  en- 
forcement personnel  in  the  Nation  are 
employed  by  local  governments  Surely 
If  we  are  to  effectively  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  methods  of  law  enforcement 
such  aid  must  go  to  those  who  deal  on 
a  day-to-day  basis  and  most  fully  under - 
sUnd  the  problem 

The  legislation  provides  for  coordina- 
tion of  efforts  at  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  level  in  the  field  of  law  enforce- 
ment. Applications  for  Federal  assisUnce 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Governor  of  the 
State  for  his  evaluation— section  403  b' 
(1).  The  Judiciary  Committee  rejected  a 
proposal  for  a  veto  by  the  Governor  and 
another  proposal  for  block  grants  to  the 
States  to  be  distributed  by  State  plan- 
ning agencies 

These  proposals  would  in  effect  create 
a  new  plateau  of  bureaucracy  at  the 
State  level  rather  than  give  the  aid  di- 
rectly to  the  agencies  now  involved  in 
the  fight  against  crime. 

Responsibility  for  law  enforcement 
should  not  be  taken  away  from  the  local 
governments  A  .shift  to  State  control 
would  weaken  the  effectiveness  of  the 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  which 
are  closest  to  the  people  who  must  be 
protected. 

Attorney  General  Clark  stated  before 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

But  the  SUie  doesn't  ha\e  the  experler.ce 
It  doesn't  have  the  people,  it  does  not  make 
the  Investment  in  law  enrorcement.  and  poUce 
that  the  local  governments  make  (Hearings 
page  65 1 . 

The  expertise  and  the  foundation  for 
the  attack  on  crime  rests  at  the  local 
level  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject 
any  amendments  which  would  attempt  to 
shift  the  emphasis  away  from  local  gov- 
ernment. 

Local  government  is  spending  six  times 
as  much  as  State  governments  on  law 
enforcement,  and  nine  times  as  much  as 
the  Federal  Government  in  this  field. 
There  are  nearly  40.000  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  as  compared  with 
200  State  agencies  and  only  50  Federal 
agencies  involved  in  law  enforcement. 

Law  enforcement  at  the  local  level 
must  be  strengthened  by  cooperation  and 
direct  assistance  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
errmient.  The  Presidents  Crime  Commis- 
sion has  rendered  an  outstanding  service 
to  the  American  people  by  its  thoughtful 
and  enlightening  report  on  "The  Chal- 
lenge of  Crune  m  a  Free  Society."  Now 
it  is  time  for  tiie  Congress  to  implement 
proposals  of  the  report  and  to  take  action 
to  make  our  streets  safer  and  our  com- 
murUtles  secure  places  In  which  to  raise 
our  children. 

Hopefully,  future  generations  of 
Americans  will  know  that  the  fight 
against  crime  was  strengthened  by  the 
passage  of  this  bill  They  will  also  know 
that  we  have  not  been  found  wanting  in 
passa^'e  of  other  legislation  designed  to 
meet  the  root  causes  of  crime— such  as 
legislation  to  improve  housing,  educa- 
tion, and  employment  opportunlt.es — the 
basic  human  needs  of  the  people 

This  IS  a  first  step.  It  is  a  major  bill 


but  only  a  .-^mall  .step  in  meeting  the  chal- 
lenges which  face  this  Nation  at  home. 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr  Mc- 
Carthy I . 

Mr  MCCARTHY.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
think  this  bill  is  needed  but  I  believe  it 
is  severely  crippled  by  the  ab.sence  of  in- 
terstate firearms  control. 

I  understand  that  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  New  York  I  Mr  Bingham! 
will  attempt  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
add  the  administration's  firearms  bill  to 
this  bill  but  that  it  will  be  objected  to 
as  not  germane.  You  will  recall  that  I 
tried  to  add  the  firearms  bill  to  the  sf)- 
called  antinot  bill  but  it  was  ruled  not 
germane  at  that  time. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  seriously  come 
to  grips  with  the  problem  of  crime  and 
riots  without  facing  up  to  the  need  for 
a  strong  firearms  control  bill. 

Last  year,  almost  four  times  as  many 
Americans  were  killed  by  firearms  right 
here  in  the  United  States  as  were  killed 
in  Vietnam. 

The  latest  figures  on  deaths  from  guns 
have  just  recently  become  available  They 
show  a  shocking  increase  in  deaths  and 
injuries  from  guns. 

Murders  with  guns  in  the  United  States 
rose  14  percent  in  1966.  to  6.400  from 
5,600  in  1965.  Ageravated  assaults  last 
vear  with  guns  Jumped  24  percent,  to  43,- 
000  from  34.700  the  previous  year. 

Evidence  indicates  that  the  easy  avail- 
ability of  firearms  is  it.^elf  a  major  fac- 
tor In  deaths.  One  out  of  every  20  as- 
saults with  a  weapon  resulted  in  death. 
Where  firearms  were  u.sed.  almost  one 
out  of  every  five  assaults  resulted  m  the 
death  of  the  victim. 

While  the  bill  I  am  cosponsoring  would 
require  firearms  Importers,  manufactur- 
ers and  dealers  to  obtain  Federal  licenses 
and  would  restrict  the  sale  of  mortars, 
hand  grenades,  antitank  guns  and  other 
destructive  devices,  its  main  thrust  Is 
aimed  at  mail-order  sales.  In  this  con- 
nection. Attorney  General  Clark  July  18 
told  the  Senate  that  half  the  2  million 
weapons  sold  in  the  United  States  last 
year  were  by  mail-order  houses. 
Among  the  purchasers — 

He  said — 
were    known    dangerous    criminals,    mental 
defectives,    angry   spouses,    habitual    drunlc- 
ard<;.  children  and  drug  addicts. 


Detroit  police  recently  told  Senate  in- 
vestigators they  had  stopped  "dozens  and 
dozens  of  people"  entering  the  city  from 
out  of  the  State  and  confiscated  many 
guns.  More  than  500  persons  arrested 
during  the  Detroit  riots  had  felony 
records  and  most  of  them  brought  hand- 
guns into  the  city.  One  small  car  was 
bringing  in  a  veritable  ansenal  of  weap- 
ons from  Ohio,  the  investigators 
reported. 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  Febru- 
ary 16  told  a  congressional  corrunittee: 

I  feel  that  better  control  of  firearms  Is 
definitely   needed 

Later,  during  the  questioning  by  Rep- 
resentative Smith  of  Iowa,  he  declared: 

I  think  mall-order  purchases  should  be 
banned 

When  asked  by  Mr.  Smith  if  the  FBI 


receives   information   on   new   revolvers 
sold,  he  replied: 

No  The  present  Federal  firearms  control 
laws  are  u:ider  the  Treasury  Department  and 
they  applv  only  to  machlneguns  and  certain 
other  weapons' specified  under  the  laws 

Besides  Mr.  Hoover,  President  John- 
son. Senators,  Congressmen,  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
Governor  Hughes  of  New  Jersey.  Mayor 
Lindsay  of  New  York,  and  others  sup- 
port this  bill. 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona' 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  events  of  recent  weeks  have 
starkly  dramatized  the  crisis  in  law  en- 
forcement In  this  country.  The  very  abil- 
ity of  government  to  maintain  law  and 
order  and  to  provide  personal  safety  has 
been  challenged.  Local  law  enforcement, 
criminal  justice,  techniques  of  correc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  must  be  updated 
and  improved. 

H.R.  5037.  the  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  Assistance  Act  of  1967, 
properly  amended,  could  be  an  important 
step  in"  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
program  to  provide  assistance  to  local 
law  enforcement  agencies.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  administration  bill  that  was 
originally  submitted  contained  the 
.standard  Great  Society  formula.  It 
stifled  local  initiative  and  direction  and 
placed  maximum  Federal  control  In  the 
hands  of  the  Attorney  General.  In  an 
effort  to  Improve  the  bUl,  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  ob- 
tained a  number  of  amendments.  For 
example: 

An  appropriate  judicial  review  is  pro- 
vided in  cases  where  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral cuts  off  funds. 

Congressional  oversight  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  data  bank  has  been  estab- 
lished. . 
The  open-end  authorization  was  elimi- 
nated, thereby  insuring  essential  legisla- 
tive review  of  this  act. 

The  direct  Federal  payment  of  regu- 
lar police  salaries  has  been  banned. 

The  present  emergency  demands  that 
meaningful  and  appropriate  Federal  as- 
sistance be  given  to  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies.  However,  this 
crisis  must  not  be  used  as  a  vehicle  to 
place  Federal  control  over  State  and 
local  police  administration  and  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  centralized  Feder^ 
police  force.  Therefore,  additional  and 
essential  safeguards  on  the  broad  powers 
of  the  Federal  administrator  should  be 
adopted. 

I  aw  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
administration  are  primarily  local  re- 
sponsibilities. Crime  is  cs-sentially  a  local 
problem  that  must  bo  dealt  with  by 
State  and  local  governments.  Even  the 
Attorney  General  has  stated: 

We  would  hope  to  have  all  the  States  really 
working  for  a  fully  comprehensive  p'.an  for 
the  State.  , 

Any  provision  or  measure  that  wouia 
upset  or  rever.se  this  historic  concept 
must  be  avoided.  The  recent  riots  have 
leemphasized    the   basic   fact   that  tne 
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state  and  its  designated  agencies  must 
have  the  primary  responsibility  for  co- 
ordinating the  law  enforcement  effort 
within  a  State.  Certainly,  experience 
under  the  "poverty"  program  has  dem- 
onstrated that  failure  to  coordinate 
Federal  activities  with  State  activities 
creates  serious  financial  and  administra- 
tive problems. 

In  a  letter  dated  June  8,  1967.  the  Na- 
tional Governors'  Conference  noted  that 
"the  State  holds  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  establishing  the  coordinating 
machinery  needed  for  intergovernmental 
assistance  programs."  It  was  then  sug- 
gested that  H.R.  5037  be  amended  so  that 
where  a  State  has  a  plan  for  an  ap- 
propriately balanced  distribution  of  aid 
to  local  law  enforcement  activities,  the 
Attorney  General  shall  make  all  grants 
to  the  State  agency  designated  by  the 
Governor  to  administer  such  plan.  On 
July  18,  1967,  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 
also  urged  the  adoption  of  an  amend- 
ment that  would  "assure  that  the  State 
can  effectively  coordinate  application  for 
assistance."  Governor  Rockefeller 
pointed  out: 

If  comprehensive  crime  control  envisioned 
by  H.R.  5037  Is  to  be  effective.  It  is  essential 
that  the  legislation  recognize  the  primary 
role  of  the  State,  especially  In  developing 
a  statewide  comprehensive  plan. 

We  support  an  amendment  of  this 
tj-pe.  We  believe  it  will  provide  essential 
State  coordination  and  eliminate  the 
Federal  Government's  power  to  domi- 
nate and  control  local  law  enforcement. 
We  reject  the  Democratic  majority's 
contention  that — 

The  Attorney  General  should  have  the 
maximum  discretion  in  promulgating  regu- 
lations and  in  administering  the  authorized 
programs  to  determine  the  population  size 
that  would  be  most  appropriate  for  partici- 
pation In  the  light  of  all  considerations 
relevant  to  the  particular  programs. 

We  believe  that  an  appropriate  alloca- 
tion formula  should  be  adopted.  In  the 
present  bill,  the  only  limitation  on  the 
Attorney  General's  discretion  to  distrib- 
ute funds,  is  the  prohibition  "that  not 
more  than  15  percent  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated or  allocated  for  any  fiscal  year 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act  shall 
be  used  within  any  one  State." 

Certainly,  there  must  be  a  statutory 
assurance  that  there  will  be  a  meaning- 
ful amount  of  funds  available  for  every 
State. 

We  believe  that  serious  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice  which  in  turn  would 
be  authorized  to  establish  regional 
training  institutes.  In  order  to  have  a 
real  impact  on  our  law  enforcement  prob- 
lems, the  education  and  training  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  person- 
nel and  research  must  be  emphasized. 
Improved  training  of  local  and  State 
law  enforcement  personnel  In  riot  pre- 
vention, riot  suppression,  and  riot  control 
is  needed.  New  techniques  for  combating 
organized  crime  must  be  developed. 
These  objectives  can  be  accomplished 
through  an  institute  similar  to  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  or  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences.  Moreover, 
the  Improved  methods  for  crime  detec- 


tion, prevention,  prosecution,  and  re- 
habilitation can  be  developed  and  taught 
in  this  manner  without  the  danger  of 
dominance  by  the  Federal  Government, 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ad- 
dress you  today  to  urge  the  House  adop- 
tion of  the  law  enforcement  and  crim- 
inal justice  assistance  bill,  H.R.  5037, 
which  authorizes  $50  million  for  Federal 
grants  in  fiscal  1968  to  help  State  and 
local  governments  plan,  modernize  and 
in  general  improve  their  methods  of  law 
enforcement  and  administration  of  crim- 
inal justice. 

Crime  in  the  United  States  is  increas- 
ing at  a  continuous  and  alarming  rate. 
There  is  no  simple  answer  and  no 
panacea  that  will  automatically  reverse 
this  trend.  Crime  is  symptomatic  of 
other  failures  of  our  society.  The  causes 
of  its  rise  are  many,  being  deep  seated  in 
social  and  economic  ills.  However,  while 
we  are  aware  of  these  root  causes  and 
are  acting  to  correct  them,  we  cannot 
condone  lawlessness  and  violence  in  our 
cities  and  towns.  In  1966  the  number  of 
serious  crimes  reported  to  the  police  in- 
creased H  percent  over  the  previous 
year.  Over  the  5-year  period  of  1960-65, 
violent  crimes  were  up  25  percent  and 
property  crimes  were  up  36  percent.  Law- 
abiding  citizens  are  afraid  to  venture 
outside  at  night  in  dread  of  the  mugger, 
robber,  and  rapist.  Mothers  fear  if  their 
children  are  a  few  minutes  late  from 
school.  Doors  are  bolted  with  triple 
locks;  Iron  gates  enclose  stores  after 
closing  and  sometimes  even  during  work- 
ing hours. 

Protecting  the  lives,  property  and 
rights  of  our  citizens  is  a  prime  respon- 
sibility of  government.  Crime  will  not 
wait  in  the  wings  while  we  seek  to  attack 
its  underlying  causes.  We  must  equip 
our  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  now  with  the  tools  to  combat 
the  spread  of  crime  and  to  secure  the 
public  safety.  The  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  assistance  bill  is  a  vital 
piece  of  legislation.  It  combines  improve- 
ments in  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
of  crime  prevention  and  control  with 
programs  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
offenders  and  with  educational  efforts  to 
increase  respect  for  law  and  order. 

Law  enforcement  must  continue  to  be 
primarily  a  State  and  local  function  and 
responsibility.  However,  Federal  funds 
are  needed  to  supplement  local  financial 
resources  which  simply  are  not  adequate 
to  meet  the  growing  needs  for  crime 
control.  The  States  and  cities  must  be 
encouraged  to  develop  iruiovative  and 
modern  techniques  of  law  enforcement. 
Federal  grants  will  enable  the  States  and 
cities  to  formulate  comprehensive  law 
enforcement  plans,  to  incorporate  tech- 
nical irmovations,  improve  police  re- 
cruitment and  training,  utilize  new  fa- 
cilities and  modem  equipment,  and  en- 
gage in  research  in  crime  prevention  and 
control. 

One  of  the  serious  problems  in  com- 
bating crime  is  the  difficulty  police  de- 


partments around  the  country  are  hav- 
ing in  maintaining  their  forces  at  ade- 
quate strength  and  in  recruiting  new 
personnel,  A  1966  survey  by  the  National 
League  of  Cities  disclosed  that  over  65 
percent  of  the  police  departments  polled 
were  understaffed.  On  the  average,  police 
departments  are  5  percent  below  author- 
ized strength.  While  needed  department 
strength  increases  at  a  rate  of  about  3 
percent  a  year,  personnel  leave  their  de- 
partments at  a  rate  of  5.4  percent  a  year. 
With  this  unfavorable  ratio,  50,000  new 
police  officers  will  be  needed  in  1967 
alone.  One  of  the  major  reasons  for  the 
loss  of  police  personnel  is  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate compensation.  In  order  to  keep  its 
present  policemen  and  to  raise  the  qual- 
ity of  its  force,  salaries  must  be  made 
more  competitive  with  other  occupations 
and  private  industry  jobs.  The  Law  En- 
forcement bill  can  help  alleviate  this 
critical  situation.  By  authorizing  tiie 
Federal  Goveriunent  to  share  with  the 
State  and  local  governments  in  the  cost 
of  research,  innovative  services,  new 
equipment  development  and  training, 
the  State  and  local  units  will  be  able  to 
devote  more  of  their  own  resources  to 
the  compensation  of  their  policemen. 

H.R.  5037  is  an  important  bill,  ur- 
gently needed.  It  recognizes  the  primary 
responsibility  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  law  enforcement  while  making 
a  beneficial  Federal  contribution  through 
support  for  local  programs.  In  line  with 
this,  I  hope  that  the  House  will  give 
every  consideration  in  the  debate  which 
will  follow  to  the  proposed  amendments 
designed  to  give  greater  participation  to 
the  States  under  the  act.  We  should  be 
flexible  and  weigh  all  suggestions  on 
their  merits. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice  Assist- 
ance Act.  Its  enactment  can  substan- 
tially help  to  reduce  the  incidence  of 
crime  in  this  country  and  make  for  safer 
communities  in  which  to  live. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert) 
having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Rosten- 
KowsKi,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  5037)  to  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  reducing  the  incidence  of 
crime,  to  increase  the  effectiveness,  fair- 
ness, and  coordination  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  systems  at  all 
levels  of  government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


SUMMARY  OF  COMMITTEE  DECI- 
SIONS INVOLVING  THE  "SOCIAL 
SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF  1967" 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
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point  In  the  Record  a  summary  of  com- 
mittee decisions  arrived  at  for  purposes 
of  Introducing  a  clean  bill  involving  the 
"Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967.  " 
In  order  that  Members  may  have  infor- 
mation regarding  these  recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  will  intro- 
duce the  bill  tomorrow  and  report  it 
tomorrow 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  summary  is  as  follows: 
SuMMART     OP     Committee     Decisions     for 

PtmPOSES     or     Introducing     Clean     Bii.i.. 

THE    "Social    SECURrrT    Amendments    or 

1.       MAJOR      CHANCES      IN      OLD-ACE.      SfRVIVORS. 

AN  DisABn-rrr   rNSURANCE   and  health   ik- 

ST7RANCE     PROGRAMS 

Increase  In  Social  Security  Benefits 

A  general  benefit  increase  of  12'2  percent 
would  be  provided  for  people  on  the  rolls. 
The  minimum  benefit  would  be  Increased 
from  $44  to  »50  a  month  Under  the  bill 
monthly  benefits  would  range  fr^m  »50  to 
$159.80  for  retired  workers  now  on  the  social 
•ecurlty  rolls  who  began  to  draw  benefits  at 
age  65  or  later.  Under  existing  law.  the  bene- 
fit range  for  those  now  on  the  rolls  Is  $44 
a  month  to  $142. 

The  special  benefit  paid  to  certain  unin- 
sured Individuals  aged  72  and  over  would 
be  Increased  from  $35  to  $40  a  month  for  a 
•Ingle  person  and  from  $52.50  to  $60  a  month 
for  a  couple. 

The  amount  of  earnings  which  would  be 
subject  to  tax  and  could  be  used  in  the  com- 
putation of  benefits  would  be  Increased  from 
$6e00  to  $7600  a  year.  efYectlve  January  1. 
1968. 

The  $168  maximum  benefit  (based  on  aver- 
age monthly  earnings  of  $550)  eventually 
I>ayable  under  present  law  would  be  In- 
creased to  $189  00.  The  Increase  In  the 
amount  of  earnings  that  can  be  used  In  the 
benefit  computation  would  result  in  a  max- 
imum benefit  of  «212  bused  on  nverage 
monthly  earnings  of  $633)  In  the  future 
The  maximum  benefits  payable  to  a  family 
on  a  single  earnings  record  would  be  In- 
creased to  $423  60.  rather  than  $368  as  under 
present  law 

The  Increased  benefits  would  be  payable 
beginning  with  the  second  month  after  the 
month  In  which  the  blU  Is  enacted.  It  Is 
estimated  that  23  7  million  people  would  be 
paid  $3.2  billion  In  additional  benefits  In 
1988.  Of  this  amount.  $52  million  would  be 
p>ald  out  of  general  revenues  as  benefits  for 
708  thousand  people  over  72  who  have  not 
worked  long  enough  to  be  Insured  under  the 
•octal  security  program. 

Illustrative  monthly  benefits  payable  under 
preeent  law  and  under  the  Committee's  bill 
are  shown    in   the   following   tables 

OLO-»Gf  BENEFITS' 


SURVIVORS'  BENtFlTS 


Aviran 

monltiTy 
eirnin(5 


WORKER 


Husband  and  wit*  > 


Preient        Under 
law  bill 


Prtsant 
law 


Under 
bill 


B7  JM.  OO  J50. 00  J66.0O  J7S.  00 

$150 78  20  88  OO  M7  30  132  00 

1250 101  70  lU  y  1S2.60  17;   30 

J300'""  112.W  126  50  168  60  189  TO 

nSO"  124.20  139  80  186.30  209  70 

J400"    "  135  90  152  90  203  90  229  40 

tSSO 168  00  189  00  252  00  -283  50 

Ua'.'.'......     .  (0  212  00  (•)  317.00 

>  For  a  worker  *|e  65  or  older  at  the  time  of  retirement  and  a 
w*e  8(e  65  or  older  it  the  time  wtie"  she  come?  on  the  rolli 

'Survivor  benghl  jmount?  tor  a  widowed  mother  and  I  child 
or  tor  2  parents  wouiJ  t>e  the  same  as  the  benefits  lor  a  man 
and  wife 

•  Not  applicable   since  the  highest  possible  averi|e  earnmis 

(Movnt  is  (550. 


Widow,  age  62.  Widowed  mother 
A. erjge  monthly     widower,  or  parent  and  2  children 

earnings 

Present       Under  Prtsant       Under 
law            bill  Uw  bill' 


167  V44  *  J50. 00  166.00  J75. 00 

J\SO  54  60  72.60  120  00  132  00 

1250 '.  84.0O  94.50  202.40  202.40 

$300  ""  92.80  104.40  240.00  240.00 

J350              ■"..  102.50  115.40  279.60  280  80 

moo"" 112.20  126.20  306.00  322  40 

1550  "            ..  138.60  156.00  368.00  391.20 

1633';;!! (')  174.90  (>)  423.60 

1  For  lamilies  already  on  the  benefit  rolls  who  3r<>  sh-ftert 
by  the  maiimum-benehl  provisions,  tne  amou'its  payable 
under  tne  bul  would  m  some  cases  be  $om«wnat  mgher  than 
those  shown  here 

'  "iol  applicable,  since  the  highest  possible  a.eiage  earnings 
amount  IS  J550 

Benefits  to  Disabled  Widows  and  Widowers 

Monthly  social  security  benefits  would  be 
payable  between  ages  50  and  62  to  disabled 
widows  and  widowers  of  covered  deceased 
workers.  If  beneflU  were  first  payable  at  age 
50.  the  benefit  would  be  50  percent  of  the 
primary  Insurance  amount.  The  amount 
would  Increase,  depending  on  the  age  at 
which  benefits  begin,  up  to  82 -j  percent  of 
the  primary  Insurance  amount  at  age  62 
The  reductior>  would  continue  to  apply  to 
benefius  payable  after  age  62. 

A  special  definition  of  disability  that 
would  apply  to  a  widow  and  widower  would 
also  be  provided.  Under  this  definition  a  per- 
son would  be  disabled  only  If  the  disability 
Is  one  that,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary.  Is  deemed  to  be  severe  enough 
to  preclude  any  gainful  activity. 

Monthly  benefits  for  disabled  widows  would 
be  payable  for  the  second  month  after  the 
month  in  which  the  bill  Is  enacted.  An  esti- 
mated 65  000  disabled  widows  and  widowers 
would  be  eligible  for  benefits  on  enactment 
and  an  estimated  $60  million  In  benefits 
would  t>e  paid  In  1968. 

Definition  of  Disability 

A  more  detailed  definition  of  disability 
would  be  provided  in  the  law.  The  law  would 
provide  guidelines  under  which  a  person 
could  be  disabled  only  If  he  Is  unable  to  en- 
gage In  any  kind  of  substantial  gainful  work 
which  exists  In  the  national  economy  even 
though  such  work  does  not  exist  In  the  gen- 
eral area  in  which  he  lives. 

Insured  Status  for  Workers  Disabled  While 
Y  )ung 
A  worker  who  t)ecomes  disabled  before 
the  age  of  31  cxiukl  qualify  for  disability 
Insurance  If  he  worked  In  one-half  of  the 
quarters  between  the  time  he  Is  21  and  the 
time  he  Is  dls<ibled.  with  a  mli-.lmum  of  six 
q'l.irters  of  coverage  This  requirement 
would  be  an  alternative  to  the  pre-ent  re- 
quirement that  the  worker  must  have  had 
five  years  out  of  the  last  ten  yeirs  In  cov- 
ered employment 

Benefits  under  this  provision  would  be 
payable  fir  the  second  month  after  the 
month   In  which   the  bill  is  enacted 

It  Is  estlm.ited  thiit  atx>ut  100.000  people, 
disabled  workers  and  their  dependents  would 
become  entitled  to  benefits  on  enactment 
and  that  $70  million  in  monthly  benefits 
would  t>e  paid  in  1968 

Additional  Wage  Credits  for  Servicemen 
For  social  security  benefit  purposes,  the 
pav  of  a  person  In  the  armed  forces  would 
be  deemed  to  be  $100  a  month  more  than 
he  !-<;  actually  paid  The  additional  cost  of 
paying  benefits  would  be  paid  out  of  gen- 
eral revenues. 

Creation  of  Special  Advl.sory  Commission 
to  Make  Recommendations  Concerning 
Health  Insurance  for  Disability  Benefi- 
ciaries 

The  Secretary  of  Heiilth,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  aatah- 


lUh  a  Special  Advisory  Commission  to  study 
the  problems  relative  to  Including  the  dis- 
abled under  the  health  Insurance  program, 
and  also  any  special  problems  with  regard 
to  the  costs  which  would  t>e  Involved  In  such 
coverage.  Such  commission  Is  to  make  Its 
report  by  January  1.  1969.  There  Is  sufficient 
existing  statutory  authfjrlzatlon  for  this; 
therefore,  rather  than  a  provision  being  in- 
cluded in  the  bill,  the  Committee  report 
win  direct  that  such  a  study  be  made. 
Increase  in  Number  of  Covered  Hospital  Day* 
The  number  of  days  of  hospitalization 
which  could  be  covered  m  a  spell  of  lllne« 
would  be  increased  from  90  to  120  days.  How- 
ever, the  patient  would  have  to  pay  a  co- 
Insurance  amount  equal  to  one-half  the  dally 
cost  ($20  at  the  present  time)  for  those  ad- 
ditional days. 

Payment  to  Physicians  Under  the  Supple- 
mentary Medical  Insurance  Program 
In  addition  to  the  two  methods  of  paying 
for  physicians'  services  provided  under  ex- 
isting law  ("receipted  bill"  and  "assign- 
ment"), the  following  method  would  be  pro- 
vided: A  physician  would  be  authorized  to 
submit  his  Itemized  bill  to  the  insurance 
carrier  for  payment.  Payment  would  be  made 
to  him  If  the  bill  w;is  no  more  than  the 
'reasonable  charge"  for  the  services  as  de- 
termined by  the  carrier.  If  the  charge  wa« 
higher  than  the  "reasonable  charge",  the 
payment  would  go  to  the  patient.  If  the 
physician  does  not  wish  to  receive  the  pay- 
ment himself,  he  may  direct  that  payment 
be  made  to  the  patient.  If  the  physician  Is 
unwilling  to  submit  the  bill,  the  patient  may 
submit  the  itemized  bill  and  be  paid  80  per- 
cent of  the  reasonable  charge. 

The  amendment  would  be  effective  with 
respect  to  payments  lor  services  furnished 
in  or  after  January.  1968 

Transfer  of  Out-Patlent  Hospital  Services  to 
the  Supplementary  Medical  Insurance 
Program 

Hospital  out-patient  diagnostic  service* 
would  be  covered  under  the  supplementary 
medical  lr\surance  program  rather  than 
under  the  hospital  Insurance  program  as 
under  present  law.  The  effect  of  the  change 
Is  that  all  hospital  out-patient  benefltt 
would  be  covered  under  the  supplementary 
medical  Insurance  program  and  thus  subject 
to  the  deductible  and  co-insurance  features. 
This  change  would  be  effective  for  services 
performed  after  1967. 

Earnings  Limitation 
The  amount  a  person  may  earn  without 
having  his  social  security  benefits  withheld 
would  be  Increased.  Under  the  present  law, 
a  person  who  earns  more  than  $1500  a  year 
loses  some  or  all  of  his  benefits  depending  on 
how  much  he  earns  However,  he  Is  paid  bene- 
fits for  any  month  in  which  he  earns  not 
more  than  $125.  The  amount  a  person  may 
earn  and  still  get  all  of  his  benefits  would  be 
Increased  from  $1500  to  $1680  a  year.  Also, 
the  amount  a  person  may  earn  In  one  month 
and  still  get  full  benefits  for  that  month 
(regardless  of  how  much  he  earns  In  the 
year)  would  be  Increased  from  $125  to  $140. 
The  provision  would  be  effective  for  earn- 
ings In  1968. 

The  Dependency  of  the  Child  on  His  Mother 
A  child  would  be  deemed  dependent  on 
his  mother  under  the  same  conditions  that, 
under  present  law,  a  child  Is  deemed  depend- 
ent on  his  father.  As  a  result,  a  child  cotild 
become  entitled  to  benefits  If  at  the  time  hl» 
mother  dies,  or  retires,  or  becomes  disabled, 
she  was  either  fully  or  currently  insured. 
Under  present  law,  currently  Insured  statui 
(coverage  In  six  out  of  the  last  13  quarters 
ending  with  death,  retirement  or  disability) 
Is  required  unless  the  mother  was  actually 
supporting  the  child. 

Children's  benefits  would  be  payable  under 
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this   provision    beginning   with   the   second  an  estimated  $85  million  In  additional  bene- 

montb  after  the  month  In  which  the  bill  la  fits  would  be  payable  In  1968. 

enacted.  An  estimated  175,000  children  would  Financing 

become  entitled  to  benefits  at  that  time  and  The  present  and  proposed  tax  schedule  Is: 

COMBINED  EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE  CONTRIBUTION  RATE 
|ln  percentl 


OASDI 


HI 


Total 


Period 


1967 

IW 

196»-70 

1971-72 

1573  75  _ 

1917  and  after 


Present 

Present 

Present 

law 

Proposal 

law 

Proposal 

law 

Proposal 

7.8 

7.8 

1.0 

1.0 

8.8 

8.8 

7.8 

7.8 

i.O 

1.0 

8.8 

8  8 

8.8 

8.4 

1.0 

1.2 

9.8 

9.6 

8.8 

9.2 

1.0 

1.2 

9.8 

10.4 

9.7 

10.0 

I.l 

1.3 

10.8 

11.3 

9.7 

10.0 

1.6 

1.8 

11.3 

11.8 

The  amount  of  earnings  taxed  would  be  In- 
creased from  $6600  to  $7600  a  year,  effective 
January  1,  1968. 

The  portion  of  social  security  taxes  that 
la  allocated  to  the  Disability  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  would  be  increased  from  0.70% 
of  taxable  wages  to  0.95 7t>  beginning  In  1968. 

The  Supplementary  Medical  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  is  now  provided  with  a  contin- 
gency fund  for  1966  and  1967.  This  fund  U 
provided  as  a  safety  measure  In  the  early 
years  before  the  trust  fund  has  had  time  to 
build  up  a  surplus,  and  It  would  be  con- 
tinued for  an  additional  two  years. 

n.  OTHER  CHANGES  IN  THE  OLD-AGE,  SURVIVORS, 
AND  DISABILITY  INSURANCE,  AND  THE  HXAI.TH 
INSURANCE    PROGRAMS 

A.  Health  insurance 
Requirement  That  a  Physician  Certify  the 
Need  of  In-Patlent  Hospital  Services 
The  requirement  In  the  present  law  that 
»  physician  certify  that  an  in-patient  In  a 
hospital  requires  hospitalization  at  the  time 
the  individual  enters  the  hospital  would  be 
eliminated. 

Kiperlmentation  With  Hospital  Reimburse- 
ment Methods 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  would  be  given  authority  to  experi- 
ment with  alternative  methods  of  reim- 
bursing hospitals  which  would  provide  In- 
centives to  keep  costs  down  while  maintain- 
ing quality  of  care. 

Payment  for  Purchase  of  Durable  Medical 
Equipment 
When  durable  medical  equipment  Is  needed 
for  the  treatment  of  an  Individual,  payment 
for  the  equipment  would  be  made  on  a  rental 
basis  or  a  purchase  basis,  whichever  would 
be  more  economical. 

Blood  Deductibles 
A  unit  of  packed  red  blood  cells  would  be 
treated  as  a  pint  of  blood  for  deductible  pur- 
poses under  the  hospital  Insurance  program; 
tt«  patient  would  have  to  replace  two  pints 
of  blood  for  the  first  pint  of  blood  received 
(rather  than  one  pint  as  under  present  law) 
for  purposes  of  the  three-pint  deductible; 
»hd  the  three-pint  deductible  provisions 
»ould  apply  to  the  Supplementary  Medical 
Insurance  Program  as  well  as  to  the  Hos- 
pital Insurance  Program. 

•nrollment  Under  Supplementary  Medical 
Insurance  Program 
An  Individual  who  Is  over  65,  but  believes, 
on  the  basis  of  documentary  evidence,  that 
b«  has  Just  reached  age  66,  woiUd  be  allowed 
to  enroll  in  the  supplementary  medical  In- 
surance program  as  if  he  had  attained  age  65 
on  the  date  shown  In  the  evidence. 

TJ^nsltlonal  Provisions  for  Uninsured  In- 
dividuals Under  the  Hospital  Insurance 
Program 

A  person  who  attains  the  age  65  after  1968 
»uld  become  enUUed  to  hospital  Insurance 
beneftts  if  he  has  a  minimum  of  three  quar- 
t*«  of  coverage  in  1968  (existing  law  re- 
luires  six)   and  six  quarters  of  coverage  In 


1969.  The  number  needed  In  later  years  would 
Increase  by  three  In  each  year  until  the 
regular  Insured  status  requirement  prevails. 

Reimbursement  for  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Annuitants  for  Premlimi  Payments  Under 
the  Supplementary  Medical  Insurance 
Program 

The  Civil  Service  Retirement  system  would 
be  permitted  to  reimburse  certain  Civil 
Service  retirement  annuitants  who  are  mem- 
bers of  group  health  plans  for  the  pajrments 
they  make  to  the  supplementary  medical  in- 
surance program. 

Appropriations  to  Supplementary  Medical 
Insurance  Trust  Fund 

Whenever  the  transfer  of  general  revenue 
to  the  supplementary  medical  insurance  trust 
fund  is  not  made  at  the  time  the  employee 
contribution  Is  made,  the  general  revenues 
of  the  Treasury  would  pay.  In  addition  to 
the  Government  share,  an  amount  equal  to 
the  interest  that  would  be  paid  bad  the 
transfer  been  made  on  time. 

Health  Insurance  Benefits  Advisory  Council 
The  Health  Insurance  Benefits  Advisory 
Council  established  under  the  present  law 
would  assume  the  duties  of  the  National 
Medical  Review  Committee  called  for  under 
present  law.  (The  Medical  Review  Committee 
has  not  yet  been  formed.)  The  Health  Insur- 
ance Benefits  Advisory  Council  would  in- 
crease its  membership  from.  16  to  19  persons. 

Podiatry  Services 

The  definition  of  a  physician  would  be 
amended  to  include  a  doctor  of  podiatry  with 
respect  to  the  functions  he  Is  authorized 
to  perform  under  the  laws  of  the  state  In 
which  he  works.  However,  no  payment  would 
be  made  for  routine  foot  care.  The  amend- 
ment would  be  effective  for  services  per- 
formed after  1967. 

Payment  for  Certain  Radiological  or  Patho- 
logical Services 
The  payment  of  full  "reasonable  charges" 
for  radiological  or  pathological  services  fur- 
nished by  physicians  to  hospital  in-patients 
would  be  authorized.  Under  existing  law,  a 
20%  coinsurance  is  applicable.  This  change 
would  be  effective  for  services  performed  after 
1967. 

Payment  for  Physical  Therapy  Furnished  by 
Hospitals 
Physical  therapy  that  Is  furnished  to  an 
out-patient  In  his  home  or  in  a  nursing  home 
would  be  provided  under  the  hospital  insur- 
ance program.  The  services  must  be  provided 
under  the  supervision  of  a  hospital. 

Payment  for  Portable  X-Ray  Services 
Dlagniostic  X-rays  taken  In  a  patient's 
home  or  In  a  nursing  home  would  be  covered 
under  the  hospital  Insurance  program  even 
though  they  were  not  under  the  direct  su- 
pervision of  a  physician,  subject  to  health 
and  safety  regulations. 

Allied  Medical  Services 
The  Secretary  of  Health,   Education,   and 
Welfare  will  conduct  a  study  of  the  feasi- 


bility and  desirability  of  including  allied 
medical  services  under  the  supplementary  In- 
surance program.  The  Secretary  Is  to  report 
to  the  Congress  by  December,  1968. 

B.  Old-age,  survivors  and  disability  insurance 
Coverage  of  Clergymen 
Under  the  present  law,  clergymen  and 
members  of  religious  orders  (except  those 
who  have  taken  a  vow  of  poverty)  can  be- 
come covered  under  the  social  security  pro- 
gram at  their  own  option.  The  bill  would 
change  this  provision  so  that  the  services  a 
clergyman  performs  In  the  exercise  of  his 
ministry  would  be  covered  unless,  within  two 
years  after  becoming  a  clergyman  or  two 
years  after  the  enactment  of  the  bill,  he 
states  that  he  Is  corL8clentiou,«ly  opposed  to 
social  security  coverage  on  religious  grounds. 
The  services  performed  by  a  member  of  a 
religious  order  who  has  taken  a  vow  of  pov- 
erty would  be  covered  or  excluded  on  the 
same  basis  as  services  performed  by  other 
clergymen. 

Coverage  of  State  and  Local  Employees 

A  state  would  be  permitted  to  provide 
social  sectirlty  coverage,  under  the  divided 
retirement  system  option,  for  a  person  who 
Is  In  a  position  for  which  social  security 
coverage  Is  available  but  who  himself  is  not 
personally  eligible  for  coverage.  Under  pres- 
ent law  such  a  person  can  only  be  covered 
under  the  regular  referendum  provisions. 

Under  the  bill,  the  services  of  a  person  who 
is  employed  on  a  temporary  basis  for  certain 
emergency  services  cannot  be  covered  by 
social  security  beginning  January  1,  1968. 
Such  an  exclusion  Is  now  optional  with  the 
states. 

Also,  under  the  bill,  a  state  may,  at  its 
option,  exclude  from  social  security  cover- 
age election  officials  or  election  workers  who 
earn  less  than  $50  In  a  calendar  quarter. 

Definition  of  Widow,  Widower  and  Step-child 
A  widow,  widower  or  step-child  would  be 
considered  as  such  for  social  security  pur- 
poses If  the  marriage  existed  for  nine  months 
or  In  case  of  death  in  line  of  duty  In  the  serv- 
ice or  In  case  of  accidental  death,  if  the  mar- 
riage existed  for  three  months  unless  it  is 
determined  that  the  deceased  individual 
could  not  have  reasonably  been  expected  to 
live  for  nine  months  at  the  time  the  mar- 
riage occurred. 

Limitation  on  Wife's  Benefit 
There   will  be  Instituted  a  limitation  on 
the  wife's  benefit  of  a  maximum  of  $105  a 
month.  The  effect  of  this  provision  will  not 
be  felt  until  many  years  into  the  future. 

Requirements  for  Husbands  and  Widowers 
Insurance  Benefits 

The  requirement  in  present  law  that  a  de- 
pendent husband  or  widower  may  become 
entitled  to  social  security  benefits  on  his 
wife's  earnings  only  if  his  wife  is  currently 
insured  at  the  time  she  died  or  retired  would 
be  repealed. 

Disability  Benefits  Affected  by  the  Receipt  of 
Workmen's  Compensation 
A  change  would  be  made  so  that  In  reduc- 
ing the  social  security  benefits  payable  to  a 
person  who  la  also  entitled  to  workmen's 
compensation,  the  computation  of  his  aver- 
age earnings  can  Include  earnings  in  excess 
of  the  annual  amount  taxable  under  social 
security. 

Self-Employment  Partnership  Income 
The   partnership  inoome   of   retired   part- 
ners would  not  be  taxed  for  Social  Security 
purjxMes. 

Underpayments 
An  order  of  priority  for  the  payment  of 
benefits  due  to  a  person  who  has  died  would 
be  provided.  The  benefits  would  be  paid :  first, 
to  the  widow,  then  to  the  children  of  the 
deceased  entitled  to  social  security  benefits 
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on  the  same  earnings  record;  second,  to  the 
Mtate  of  the  deceased  person;  and  third,  to 
the  widow  or  children  not  entitled  to  a 
aoclaU  security  benefit  on  the  basis  of  the  de- 
ceased   person's    earnings   record 

A  somewhat  different  procedure  would  be 
followed  In  the  case  of  claims  for  benefits  on 
bebaU  of  deceased  individuals  under  the 
■upplementdxy  medical  insurance  program. 
For  these  claims,  the  benefit  would  be  pay- 
able first,  to  the  person  whu  paid  for  the 
services:  second,  to  the  estate  of  the  per- 
•on;  and  third,  to  the  widow  and  children 
of  the  Individual. 

Simplification    of    Benefit    Computation 

Where  wages  earned  before  1951  are  used 
In  the  benefit  computation.  cer:aln  assump- 
tions would  be  made  so  th.\t  the  beneflr  could 
be  computed  by  mechanical  means. 

Extension  of  Time  for  Filing  Report*  of 
Earnings 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  would  be  authorised  to  grant  an 
extension  of  the  ume  in  wnich  a  {jerson 
may  file  bis  report  of  earnings  for  earnings 
test  purposes  If  there  Is  a  valid  reason  for 
bla  not  filing  it  on  time  Permission  to  Die 
a  late  report  may  be  given  in  advance  of 
the  date  on  which  the  report  is  to  be  filed. 

Peaaltles  for  Failure  To  File  Timely  Reports 
of  Earnings 
Under  the  present  law,  it  Is  possible  for 
a  person  to  be  penalized  In  amounts  In 
excess  of  the  actual  benefit  payable  to  him 
in  some  months.  The  amendments  would 
sllmlnste  the  possibility  of  this  occurring 
In  tbe  future. 

Limitation  on  Payments  of  Benefits  to  Aliens 
Outside  the  United  States 

Under  present  law,  an  alien  who  la  outside 
the  United  States  for  sU  consecutive  months 
has  his  benefits  withheld  under  certain  con- 
ditions. This  provision  would  be  changed 
so  that,  for  purposes  of  the  six-months  pro- 
vision, an  alien  who  is  outside  the  United 
States  for  more  than  30  days  would  be  con- 
sidered ouuide  the  United  States  until  he 
returns  to  the  United  States  for  30  con- 
secutive days  withm  six  months  after  he 
leaves  the  country. 

An  additional  provision  would  be  added 
so  that  when  a  person  who  Is  not  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  Is  outside  the  United 
States  for  six  months  or  more,  he  could  be 
paid  benefits  only  if  he  Is  a  citizen  of  a 
country  that  provides  under  its  reciprocal 
social  security  system  for  the  payment  of 
benefits  to  United  States  citizens  who  are 
living  in  the  United  SUtes  (Payment  would 
continue  to  be  made  under  certain  circum- 
stances to  a  person  who  Is  a  citizen  of  a 
covintry  that  has  no  social  security  system.) 

Also,  whenever  an  alien  Is  outside  of  the 
United  States  and  living  in  a  country  In 
which  the  Treasury  has  suspended  pay- 
ments, no  benefit  would  be  paid  to  that 
person  for  any  month  In  which  the  Treasury 
has  susp>ended  payments  Any  amounts  cur- 
rently accumulated  for  aliens  now  living 
In  countries  where  payment  cannot  be  made 
would  be  limited  to  12  monthly  benefits. 

Disclosure  to  Cotirts  of  Whereabouts  of 
Certain  Individuals 
Upon  request,  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration would  furnish  a  court  with  the  most 
recent  address  if  the  court  wishes  the  in- 
formation in  connection  with  a  support  or 
maintenance  order  for  a  child. 

Report  of  Board  of  Triistees 
The  date  on  which  the  annual  rejx)rt  of 
the  trustees  of  the  social  security  trust  funds 
Is  due  would  be  changed  from  March  to 
April.  The  report  would  contain  a  single 
actuarial  analysis  of  the  benefit  dlsbtirse- 
ments  made  with  respect  to  disabled  bene- 
ficiaries. 


Chairman  of  Advisory  Qjuncil  on  Social 
Security 

The  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Social  Security  would  be  a  member  of  the 
Council  appointed  by  the  Secretary  rather 
thEin  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security, 
The  Commls.'iloner  of  Social  Security  would 
no  longer  be  a  member  of  the  Council, 

General  Saving  Provl.slon 
Where  a  person  becomes  entitled  to  bene- 
fits as  a  result  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1967,  the  benefit  paid  to  any  other 
person  on  that  account  would  not  be  re- 
duced by  the  family  maximum  provision  be- 
cause the  new  person  became  entitled  to 
benefits, 

ai  CHANGES  IN  PROCRAM  OF  AID  TO  FAMtUES 
WITH  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN  ( AFDC )  AND 
CHILD  WELFARE 

Family  Employment  and  Other  Services 
Each  state  would  be  required  to  develop  a 
program  for  each  family  oil  the  AFDC  rolls 
designed  to  get  the  adult  members,  and  older 
children  not  attending  school.  Into  empluv- 
ment  thus  remnlng  the  family  from  the 
public  assistitnce  rolls.  Among  the  specinc 
things  the  states  would  be  required  to  do 
are  the  following  (  1 1  esUtbllsh  programs  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  incidence  of  Illegiti- 
mate births,  i2)  assure  that  each  adult  In  the 
family  Is  furnished  employment  coun.seling, 
testing,  and  training,  (3i  offer  family  plan- 
ning services  In  all  appropriate  cases.  (4i 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  appropriate 
courts  or  law  enforcement  agencie.  situa- 
tions where  children  are  oelng  neglected  or 
abused  with  a  view  to  removliiK  the  cnild 
from  the  family  or  correcting  the  situation, 
i5i  make  protective  or  vendor  payments 
where  U  is  determined  that  the  adult  rela- 
tive cannot  manage  funds  effectively  for  the 
benefit  of  the  dependent  children,  and  i6) 
establish  programs,  under  a  single  unit  of 
organization,  for  determining  p.iterntty  of 
children  and  using  all  laws  appllcHblo  to  ob- 
tain support  for  children  from  their  desert- 
ing fathers  These  provisions  would  be  effec- 
tive with  October  1,  1967,  and  would  be 
mandatory  on  the  states  beginning  .'uly  1, 
1969 

States  would  be  required  to  make  avail- 
able day  care  services  when  needed  for  the 
children  of  those  mothers  who  are  deter- 
mined to  be  able  to  work  or  take  training. 
States  would  also  be  required  lu  furnish 
other  child  welfire  servicer  which  would 
contribute  toward  getting  the  f<tmlly  off  the 
assistance  rolls.  The  Federal  Government 
would  m.itch  these  services  on  an  85-percent 
basis  prior  to  July  1.  1969.  and  at  75  percent 
thereafter. 

Community  Work  and  Training  Programs 

States  would  be  required  to  eKt,ibllsh  com- 
munity work  and  training  progr;uns  in  every 
area  of  the  state  where  a  significant  number 
of  AFDC  families  live  Every  adult  member 
and  child  over  16  not  attending  school  for 
whom  It  was  determined  that  work  or  train- 
ing Is  appropriate  would  be  required  to  par- 
ticipate or  face  the  loss  of  assistance  Only 
a  few  states  have  work  and  training  pro- 
grams at  the  present  time  and  then  only  In 
some  areas  of  the  state  All  state>s  would  be 
required  to  have  such  programs  by  July  1, 
1969.  Unlike  present  law,  there  would  be 
Federal  matching  of  75  percent  (85  percent 
prior  to  July  1,  1969)  for  training,  super- 
vision, and  materials 

Work  Incentives 
Under  the  bill,  each  state  would  be  re- 
quired effective  July  1,  1969  (optional  until 
then)  to  have  an  earnings  exemption  under 
Its  program.  Under  this  provision,  the  first 
MO  of  earned  family  Income  plus  ' ,  of  earn- 
ings above  that  amount  would  be  retained 
by  the  family  A  family  would  have  to  fall 
below  the  usual  assistance  levels  to  qualify 
Initially  for  assistance  and  for  the  earnings 


exemption.  Persons  voluntarily  quitting  a  job 
or  reducing  their  earnings  In  order  to  qualify 
would  not  receive  the  exemption.  The  earn- 
ings of  children  under  age  16  and  those  16 
to  21  attending  school  full  time  would  be 
completely  exempt. 

Cluldren  of  Unemployed  Fathers 
Under  present  law,  the  states  can  estab- 
lish programs  for  the  dependent  children  of 
unemployed  parents  and  receive  federal 
matching.  The  definition  of  unemployment 
Is  left  up  to  the  Individual  states.  Under 
the  bill,  states  would  have  programs  only  for 
the  children  of  unemployed  fathers  and  the 
definition  of  unemployment  would  be  made 
by  the  Federal  Government  In  addition,  the 
fathers  under  these  programs  would  be  re- 
quired to  have  had  a  substantial  connection 
with  the  work  force.  That  Is,  they  mast  have 
either  exhausted  their  unemployment  com- 
pensation rights  or  have  had  a  year  and  a 
half  of  work  during  a  three-year  period  end- 
ing In  the  year  before  assistance  is  granted. 
The  assistance  would  not  be  available  If  the 
father  were  receiving  unemployment  com- 
pensation. The  fathers  would  not  be  eligible 
under  the  federal  procjram  If  the  father 
turned  down  work,  or  refused  to  accept 
training,  or  refused  to  register  at  the  em- 
plo\inent  office.  In  addition,  each  father 
would  have  to  be  enrolled  In  a  work  and 
training  program  within  30  days  of  coming 
on  the  as.slstance  rolls  States  which  now 
have  programs  for  the  children  of  unem- 
ployed parents  under  present  law  would  not 
have  to  brinu  in  any  new  people  until  July  1, 
1969  However,  people  on  the  rolls  who  do 
not  meet  the  new  criteria  would  have  to  go 
off  the  rolls  by  October  1,  1967,  States  start- 
ing up  program.^  In  the  future  would  have 
to  comply  Immediately  with  the  new  pro- 
visions In  order  to  receive  federal  matching 
funds. 

Federal  Payments  for  Foster  Home  Care  of 
Dependent  Children 
Effective  with  July  1.  1969.  states  would 
have  to  provide  AFDC  payments  for  chil- 
dren who  are  placed  In  a  foster  home  If  m 
the  six  months  before  proceedings  started 
In  the  court  they  would  have  been  eligible 
for  AFDC  If  they  had  lived  In  the  home  of 
a  relative  The  provision  would  be  optional 
with  the  SUtes  before  July  1,  1969.  Under 
present  law  children  In  foster  care  are  eligi- 
ble for  AFDC  p.iyments  only  If  they  actually 
received  such  payments  In  the  month  they 
were  placed  in  foster  c.ire.  Federal  matching 
would  be  available  for  grants  up  to  an  aver- 
age of  $100  a  month  per  child. 
Emergency  Assistance  for  Needy  Children 
Under  the  bill,  federal  funds  would  be 
available  on  a  50-50  basis  for  cash  payment*, 
and  75  percent  federal  to  25  percent  state 
and  local  for  services,  to  meet  the  costs  of 
providing  emergency  assistance  to  depend- 
ent children  and  their  families.  The  assist- 
ance would  be  limited  to  a  30-day  period 
and  no  more  than  one  30-day  period  In  » 
year  would  be  paid  for.  Included  among  the 
Items  covered  under  the  provisions  would  be 
the  following:  (1)  money  payments,  (2)  pay- 
ments to  purchase  Items  needed  by  the  fam- 
ily Immediately  (such  as  emergency  living 
accommodations),  (3)  medical  care,  and  (4) 
a  wide  variety  of  services  for  the  children 
and  the  family  to  help  the  family  cope  with 
almost  any  type  of  emergency  that  may  arise- 

Child  Welfare  Services 
Under  the  bill,  child  welfare  services  would 
be  moved  to  the  section  of  the  law  which 
provides  for  the  AFDC  program  and  statM 
would  be  required  to  furnish  such  service" 
to  AFDC  children  through  a  single  organiza- 
tional unit  In  the  state  and  local  agency 
which  handles  the  AFDC  program.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  would  provide  75  percent 
of  the  cost  of  such  services  to  AFDC  chil- 
dren. Authorization  for  grants  to  states  fof 


other  related  welfare  services  would  be  In- 
creased by  about  $40  million  a  year.  The  non- 
AFDC  child  welfare  program  would  be  moved 
from  Title  V  to  Title  IV  of  the  Social  Secu- 
nty  Act,  and  the  authorizations  increased  to 
$100  million  for  fiscal  year  1969  ($45  million 
over  the  $55  million  In  present  law)  and  to 
$110  million  for  each  year  thereafter  ($60 
million  under  present  law).  Research,  train- 
ing, or  demonstration  projects  would  be 
funded  at  levels  determined  by  later  Con- 
gresses. This  provision  would  be  effective 
July  1,  1969, 

Limitation  on  Aid  to  Families  With 
Dependent  Children  Ellglbles 
The  proportion  of  all  children  under  age 
21  who  were  receiving  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  in  each  state  in 
January  1967,  on  the  basis  that  the  father 
was  absent  from  the  home,  could  not  be  ex- 
ceeded after  1967.  For  example,  If  a  state 
had  4  percent  of  Its  minor  children  on  AFDC 
in  January,  1967,  because  the  father  Is  ab- 
sent, the  state  would  not  get  federal  match- 
ing payments  for  children  In  excess  of  4  per- 
cent of  the  population  under  21  In  1968  or 
later  yearr, 

IV.    TITLE   XIX    AMENDMENTS 

Limitation   on   Federal   Participation    In 
Medical   Assistance 

Under  the  bill,  states  would  be  limited 
in  setting  Income  levels  for  eligibility  to 
Medicaid  for  which  federal  matching  funds 
would  be  available.  The  Income  level  for 
Medicaid  could  not  be  higher  than  133^3 
percent  of  the  income  level  for  eligibility  for 
the  Ald-to-PamlUes-wlth-Dependent-Chll- 
dren  program,  or.  if  lower,  133 13  percent  of 
the  stale  per  capita  Income  applied  to  a 
f.unlly  witii  four  members  (and  compara- 
ble amounts  for  families  of  different  size). 
The  133 ',3  percent  proportions  would  go  Into 
effect  on  January  1,  1970.  For  states  which 
now  have  Title  XIX  plans,  for  the  period 
from  July  1.  1968,  to  January  1,  1969,  the 
proportion  would  be  150  percent  rather  than 
1331.3  percent  and  for  the  period  from  Janu- 
ary 1,  1969,  to  January  1,  1970,  the  propor- 
tion would  be  140  percent. 

Maintenance  of  State  Effort 
Under  the  bill,  states  would  be  given  addi- 
tional alternatives  for  measuring  state  effort 
under  provisions  to  assure  that  the  state 
maintains  its  fiscal  effort  after  new  Federal 
funds  become  available.  Maintenance  of 
eHort  could  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
money  payments  alone  Instead  of  money 
payments  and  medical  care  as  under  present 
law  Also,  the  current  expenditure  could  be 
measured  on  the  basis  of  a  full  fiscal  year 
rather  than  a  quarter.  In  addition,  child 
welfare  expenditures  could  be  Included  In 
the  determination  either  with  money  pay- 
ments alone  or  with  money  payments  and 
medical  assistance. 

Coordination  of  Title  XIX  and  the  Supple- 
mentary Medical  Insurance  Program 


medical  Insurance  program  which  Is  fur- 
nished to  them  under  the  buy-In  provisions 
discussed  above. 

Required  Services  Under  State  Medicaid 

Programs 
Under  present  law,  the  states  are  required 
to  include  five  named  types  of  coverage  effec- 
tive with  July  1,  1967.  Under  the  bill,  this 
provision  would  be  made  less  restrictive,  al- 
lowing the  states  to  have  either  any  seven  of 
fourteen  named  benefits  In  the  law,  or  the 
five  types  of  benefits  now  required. 
Extent  of  Federal  Financial  Participation  In 
State  Administrative  Expenses 


VI,  OTHER  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  AMXNDMENTS 

Federal  Payments  for  Repairs  to  Homes  of 
Assistance  Recipients 
States  would  get  50- percent  matching  pay- 
ments to  meet  the  cost  (not  to  exceed  $500) 
of  repairing  the  home  of  an  assistance  recip- 
ient If  the  home  could  not  be  occupied,  and 
the  cost  of  rental  quarters  would  exceed  the 
cost  of  repairs.  The  change  would  be  effec- 
tive October  14,  1967. 

Limitation  on  Federal  Matching  for  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  and  Virgin  Islands 
The  dollar  limit  for  federal  financial  par- 
ticipation  In    public    assistance   for   Puerto 


Under  the  bill,  states  would  be  able  to  get      Rico  would  be  raised  from  the  present  $9,8 


the  same  75-percent  Federal  matching  for 
physicians  and  other  professional  medical 
personnel  working  on  the  medicaid  program 
In  the  state  health  agencies  which  they  now 
get  when  such  personnel  work  In  the  "single 
state  agency,"  usually  the  public  assistance 
agency.  Under  present  law,  the  matching  Is 
50  percent  In  such  cases. 

Advisory  Council  on  Medical  Assistance 
Under   the   bill,   an   Advisory   Council    on 
Medical  Assistance,  consisting  of  21  persons 
from  outside  the  Government,  would  be  es- 
tablished to  advise  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,   and   Welfare   In   matters   of   ad- 
ministration of  the  medicaid  program. 
Free  Choice  for  Persons  Eligible  for  Medicaid 
Effective   July   1,   1969    (July   1,    1972,   for 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam), 
people  covered  under  the  Medicaid  program 
would  have  free  choice  of  qualified  medical 
facilities  and  practitioners. 
Use  of  State  Agencies  To  Assist  Health  Facili- 
ties To  Participate  in  the  Various  Health 
Programs  Under  the  Social  Security  Act 
Under   the   bill,   states   could   receive   75- 
percent  Federal   matching  for   the   services 
which  state  health  agencies  perform  in  help- 
ing health  facilities  to  qualify  for  participa- 
tion In  the  various  health  programs  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  (Including  medicare, 
medicaid,   and   the   child  health   programs) 
and  to  improve  their  fiscal  records  for  pay- 
ment  purposes.    Similar   provisions    In    the 
medicare    program     (which    finances    such 
services  on  a  100-percent  basis  from  the  fed- 
eral hospital   Insurance  trust  fund)    would 
be  repealed  effective  with  July  1,  1969,  when 
this  provision  would  go  Into  effect. 

Payments  for  Services  and  Care  by  a  Third 
Party 
Under  the  bill,  states  would  have  to  take 
steps  to  assure  that  the  medical  expenses  of 
a  person  covered  under  the  medicaid  program 
which  a  third  party  had  a  legal  obligation  to 
pay  would  not  be  paid  for.  This  provision 
would  be  effective  January  1,  1968. 

Direct  Billing  of  Patients  Under  Medicaid 
At  the  option  of  the  states,  medicaid  recip- 
ients who  are  not  also  cash  assistance  recip- 
ients (those  who  are  medically  needy)  could 
receive  reimbursement  directly  for  physi- 
cians' services  on  the  basis  of  an  Itemized 


million  to  $12.5  million  for  1968,  $15  million 
for  1969,  $18  million  for  1970,  $21  mlUlon  for 
1971  and  $24  million  for  1972  and  thereafter. 
A  separate  $2  million  limit  on  payments  to- 
ward family  planning  services  and  expenses 
to  support  community  work  and  training 
programs  would  also  apply. 

Proportionate  Increases  In  the  dollar  max- 
imums for  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
would  be  made. 

Under  medicaid  an  overall  dollar  limit  of 
$20  million  would  be  Imposed  (In  lieu  of 
limitation  made  applicable  to  the  States  by 
the  bill)  and  the  ratio  of  Federal  matching 
would  be  changed  from  55  percent  to  50 
percent. 

Social  Work  Manpower  and  Training 
The  bill  would  authorize  $5  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and 
the  three  following  years,  for  grants  to  col- 
leges and  universities  to  build  up  programs 
for  training  social  workers.  At  least  one-half 
of  the  amount  appropriated  each  year  would 
have  to  be  used  for  undergraduate  training. 

Permanent  Authority  To  Supfjort  Demon- 
stration Projects 

The  amount  of  federal  funds  to  support 
public  assistance  demonstration  projects 
would  be  Increased  from  $2  million  a  year  to 
$4  million  and  be  made  permanent. 

(No  changes  In  existing  income  tax  pro- 
visions are  Included  in  this  bill.) 


Under   the    bill,   states   would   have   until  „.„„    =w.»,^  ««   ^ 

January    1,    1970    (rather    than   January    1,  bill  paid  or  unpaid. 
1989.  as  under  present  law),  to  buy-In  Title 
J^n  supplementary  medical  Insurance  for 

persons  eligible  for  medicaid.  Also    the  blU  Under  the  bill,  several  separate  sections  of 

would    allow    people    who    are    eligible    for  ^^  ^'^^  dealing  with  health  services  to  in 


v.   CHILD    HEALTH    AMENDMENTS 


FREE  WORLD  SHIPPING  TO  NORTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  ad(iress  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  re- 
sult of  some  charges  made  on  the  floor 
about  free  world  shipping  to  North  Viet- 
nam, I  wrote  to  the  State  Department 
and  asked  what,  if  anything,  had  been 
done  about  this.  I  have  today  received  a 
letter  from  Assistant  Secretary  William 
Macomber.  He  has  consented  for  me  to 
read  the  letter  into  the  Recorp.  It  ap- 


pears that  although  we  are  greatly  dis 
medicaid  but  "who  do  not  receive  "cash  as-  ^^^t*'  crippled  children  and  to  expectant  turbed  by  the  fact  that  any  free  world 
astance  to  be  Included  In  the  group  for  ^nothers  would  be  combined,  with  the  result  vessel  Is  utilized  to  support  the  North 
Which  the  state  can  purchase  such  cover-  *^**  *^«  expenditures  for  the  various  present  Vietnam  Government,  the  State  Depart- 
age.  There  would   be  no  Federal   matching     Programs  are  visible  in  one  provision.  The  .    .      ^  .         ever^thin?    within    It-s 

to«-ard  the  state's  share  of  the  nremiiim  in      '^1"  would  authorize  $250  million  for  all  child      ^^^^    }^  rf^  everyrning    Within    Its 

rich  .» Jl   •;l„  Jn  „.t'^  °lf..^,  P/Til^-i°     health  programs  in  fiscal  year  1969,  increas-     P^^er  to  meet  the  problem.  I  will  read  as 

Ing  by  $25  million  each  year  until  a  level  of 

$350  million  is  reached  for  fiscal  years  1973 

and  thereafter.  60  percent  of  the  total  au- 
thorization would  be  for  formula  grants  to 

the  states;   40  percent  for   project  grants; 

and   10  percent  for  research  and   training. 

Beginning  July  1972,  tbe  authorization  for 

project  grants  will  cease  and  the  states  will 

be  required  to  assume  basic   reef>onslblllty 

for  these  programs. 


«uch  cases.  The  bill  would  provide  that  Fed 
*ral  matching  amounts  would  not  be  avall- 
J^le  to  states  for  services  which  could  have 
o«en     covered     under     the     supplementary 
■nedlcal  insurance  program  but  were  not. 
Modification  of  Comparability  Provisions 
Ur.dFr   the   bill,   states   would   not  have   to 
jnclude  In  medicaid  coverage  for  recipients 
;«s  than  65  vear-  old  the  same  items  which 
'•  <•  a?ed   receive   under  the   supplementary 
CXni 133 1 —Part  16 


much  of  the  letter  as  I  can: 

Department  or  State, 
Washington,  August  1,  1967. 
Hon.  Charles  S,  Joelson, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,    D.C. 

Deab  Congressman  Joelson  :  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  July  11,  1967  requesting  a 
statement  about  free  world  vessels  calling 
at  North  Vietnamese  ports  and  asking  what 
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can  be  done  about  u   This  is  a  matter  of  ^House  some  of  the  things  that  are  hap- 
great  and  continuing  concern  to  the  Depart-      pening  In  Philadelphia 


ment  of  State  We  have  repeatedly  brought  ^ 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  Gavernme.its  con- 
cerned and  are  exploring  what  steps  can  be 
taken  to  insure  the  removal  of  remaining 
ablpa  from  this  trade 

During  the  flrst  six  months  of  1967  there 
were  39  arrivals  of  free  world  ships  in  North 
Vietnam  ports  campared  with  54  In  the  flrst 
half  of  1966  and  74  for  all  of  1966  The  In- 
creaae  of  19  \n  the  first  half  of  1967  compared 
with  the  last  six  months  of  1966  is  due  en- 
tuely  to  Hong  Kong  registered  ships  flying 
the  British  flag  which  account  for  roughly 
80  percent  of  the  total  arrivals  With  the 
exception  of  one  Italian  arrival  the  remain- 
ing arrivals  during  the  first  half  of  1967  were 
by  ships  under  the  CypriJt  and  Maltese  flags 
All  British  flag  vessels  registered  in  the 
United  V..lngdom  have  been  withdrawn  from 
tbU  trade.  The  remaining  British  flag  ships 
are  registered  in  Hong  Kong,  operating  under 
tune  charter  to  Communist  China  or  North 
Vietnam,  and  believed  to  be  under  control  of 
Communist  Chinese  interests  We  have  asked 
the  British  Government  to  look  again  into 
the  poeslblUty  of  dealip.g  with  the  problem 
of  Hong  Kong  registered  shipping  In  this 
connection  the  British  Government  will  no 
doubt  take  into  consideration  tJie  likely  re- 
action of  the  Communist  Chinese  towards 
the  Crown  Colony 

The  Italian  vessel  belongs  to  a  shipping 
company  in  Genoa  which  Is  reported  to  be 
Communist  controlled  and  which  occasion- 
ally send  a  ship  to  North  Vietnam  These 
ahlpe  are  on  time  charter  to  North  Vietnam. 
The  United  States  Government  has  on  sev- 
eral occasions  expressed  its  concern  to  the 
lUUan  Government  about  the  Involvement 
of  these  vessels  in  the  North  Vietnam  trade. 
Xt  appears  that  under  present  Italian  law  the 
Italian  Government  does  not  have  the  legal 
means  whereby  It  can  prevent  the  Genoan 
firm  from  chartering  its  vessels. 

We  have  made  repeated  representations  to 
the  Government  of  Cyprus  concerning  their 
■hips  and  they  have  now  assured  us  that 
they  have  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  con- 
trol this  tr.icle  With  regard  to  the  one  Mal- 
tese flag  vessel  which  is  still  in  the  North 
Vietnam  trade,  we  understand  that  the 
charter  will  expire  In  August  of  this  year. 
We  have  made  clear  to  the  government  of 
Malta  our  strong  opposition  to  free  world 
■hipping  to  North  Vietnam 

I  have  tried  to  answer  as  directly  as  pos- 
sible your  request  for  a  full  statement  on 
this  BUbJect.  May  I  assure  you  once  again 
that  the  State  Department  follows  thece  mat- 
ters very  closely  I  trust  that  you  will  let 
me  know  if  you  have  further  questions. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wn-LiAM  B  MACOMBia.  Jr  . 
Assistant   Secretary   tor  Congressional 

Relations. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  are  doing 
the  best  we  can  with  a  difficult  problem. 
I  hope  the  State  Department  wlU  con- 
tinue to  try  to  see  that  no  free-world 
vessel  shall  support  the  North  Vietnam 
war  effort. 


PHILADELPHIA  PRCKJRESS 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEABXR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  time  of 
tensions  and  of  violence  I  think  it  might 
be  encouraging  for  me  to  say  to  this 


Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  editorial  pages 
and  the  front  page  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  on  the  date  of  Tuesday.  August 
1,  1967,  are  accounts  and  opinions  of  a 
truly  fine  happening. 

As  the  editorial  points  out,  some  pop- 
ular myths  about  people  who  live  in  city 
slum.s — people  who  are  out  of  work  and 
on  relief — were  quickly  dispelled  by  that 
happening. 

You  have  all  heard  the  myth,  I  am 
sure  that  people  who  arc  among  the  hard 
core  unemployed,  do  not  want  to  work, 
never  did  and  never  will  as  long  as  they 
can  collect  a  welfare  check. 

Well  on  Monday,  an  event  took  place 
in  Philadelphia,  that  In  my  opinion,  rep- 
resents one  of  the  most  important  steps 
toward  the  relief  of  tension  and  toward 
the  maintenance  of  calm  in  Philadelphia 
as  well  as  dispelling  that  popular  myth. 
That  happening  was  the  institution  of 
the  jobmobile,  a  new  city  sponsored, 
antipoverty  program  announced  and  in- 
stituted by  Philadelphia  Mayor  James 
Tate  and  other  officials  in  that  city. 

The  jobmobile  concept  is  basically 
simple.  It  simply  set,5  up  a  mobile  office 
in  the  heart  of  the  problem  area  for  the 
purpo.se  of  giving  jobs  to  the  people  of  the 
area  who  have  been  among  the  unem- 
ployed. 

The  mayor  called  all  his  departments 
and  uraed  them  to  list  all  vacancies.  He 
called  on  hospitals.  Institutions,  private 
business  and  told  them  of  the  project  and 
urged  them  t.j  look  at  their  job  vacancies 
and  list  them. 

The  Jobmobile  project  directors  then 
.sent  the  word  to  the  people  that  the  office 
would  be  open  at  10  a.m  on  Monday. 
July  31  riKht  in  their  own  neighborhood 
to  give  them  jobs  if  they  wanted  them. 

The  line  started  forming  at  7  a.m.  in 
the  morning. 

By  7:30,  there  were  more  than  500 
persons  waiting  on  line. 

There  were  men  and  women,  young 
and  old  There  was  a  blind  man  and 
members  of  a  t,'ang.  There  were  laborers 
and  there  were  people  who  had  been  tak- 
ing courses  through  other  antipoverty 
programs  to  learn  a  skill  or  a  trade  or 
just  a  way  of  making  a  living. 

There  were  the  promised  jobs.  Some 
400  were  filled  when  the  office  closed  at 
night  They  were  jobs  for  sewer  cleaners 
and  street  cleaners,  for  hospital  attend- 
ants, for  clerks,  and  they  were  filled  by 
happy,  thankful  jaeople. 

The  project  was  considered  a  success. 
The  papers  hailed  It.  The  people  hailed  It. 
And  another  call  went  out  to  private 
business  to  open  their  ranks  to  another 
group  of  people  for  Jobmobile — to  take 
the  jobs  to  the  slums. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  the  kind  of  project 
that  may  well  be  emulated  throughout 
the  coimtry. 

Certainly,  I  think  that  I  should  bring 
It  to  the  attention  of  this  body  for  the 
benefit  of  its  membership. 

As  that  editorial  pointed  out,  the  Job- 
mobile  could  well  serve  to  open  some  eyes 
and  change  some  views. 

I  noticed  In  today's  paper  that  one 
concern  has  offered  an  additional  2,500 
Jobs  I  likewise  noticed  that  the  Oovemor 


of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
h&s  now  come  into  the  picture. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman >ield? 

Mr.  NIX.  I  am  happy  to  jield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Lotiisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  on  the  very 
constructive  statement  he  is  making  here. 
This  is  exactly  the  kind  of  thing  that  I 
was  referring  to  in  the  remarks  I  made 
here  on  yesterday.  This  type  of  commu- 
nity action  by  the  city  officials  and  the 
community  leaders  at  all  levels  is  the 
ultimate  solution  to  the  problems  that 
confront  us  in  the  urban  centers  of  our 
country.  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
for  the  contribution  he  is  making  to  this. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much  and  I  agree  that  it 
Is  the  solution.  The  Interest  of  the  peo- 
ple In  the  community  and  the  contribu- 
tion to  the  extent  of  furnishing  em- 
ployment— that  is  where  it  should  begin 
and  through  that  I  think  It  can  succeed. 

We  are  going  to  have  some  people  In 
Philadelphia  who  are  going  to  oppose 
tills  tj-pe  of  procedure.  Let  me  say  Just 
one  last  thing:  Vouchsafe  to  us  the  right 
to  have  a  few  crackpots  We  have  them 
everywhere  else  in  the  world. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  SEC- 
TION 6<a)  OF  THE  NATURAL 
GAS  ACT 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
amend  section  6(a)  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  and  would  require  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  for  ratemaklng  purposes 
under  sections  4  and  5  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act.  to  give  effect  to  changes  In  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  from  and 
after  December  31.  1966,  in  determining 
the  utility  plant  and  related  reserve  for 
depreciation  components  of  the  rate  base 
of  natural-gas  pipeline  companies,  but 
would  not  require  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  determine  or  use  a  rate 
base  or  cost  of  service  for  facilities  used 
In  the  production  or  gathering  of  natural 
gas  or  the  reserves  from  which  such  gaa 
Is  produced. 

The  basic  question  involved  in  rate- 
making  with  respect  to  natural-gas  pipe- 
line companies  regulated  by  the  FPC  un- 
der the  Natural  Gas  Act  is  how  much,  in 
total  revenue,  should  a  natural-gas  pipe- 
line company  be  authorized  to  collect 
through  the  rates  charged  for  Its  Juris- 
dictional sales  and  service,  and  what  are 
the  standards  to  be  apphed  in  making 
this  determination.  At  the  outset.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  Natural  Ou 
Act  does  not  provide  a  formula  by  which 
Just  and  reasonable  rates  are  to  be  de- 
termined. In  Federal  Pnwer  Commission 
v.  Hope  Natural  Gas  Company.  320  VS- 
591  1 1944 1,  the  Supreme  Court  stated 
•  pp.  600-601'  : 


Congress,  however,  has  provided  no  for- 
mula by  which  the  "Just  and  reaaonable" 
rate  Is  to  be  determined.  It  has  not  filled  In 
the  details  of  the  general  prescription  of 
{4(a)  G^d  i  6|a).  It  has  not  expressed  In  a 
ipeclflc  rule  the  fixed  principle  of  "Just  and 
reasonable". 

In  the  absence  of  legislative  expres- 
sion as  to  the  method  to  be  employed  in 
determining  "just  and  reasonable"  rates, 
the  Commission  has  used  for  many  years 
a  "cost  of  service"  formula,  including  as 
an  integral  part  thereof  a  "rate  base" 
composed  principally  of  the  depreciated 
original  cost  of  the  plant  and  equipment 
used  and  useful  in  serving  the  public, 
on  which  a  percentage  return  is  allowed. 
In  Hope,  the  court  concluded  that  this 
was  an  appropriate  method  of  determin- 
ing just  and  reasonable  rates,  stating 
further  that  imder  the  statutory  stand- 
ard of  "just  and  reasonable"  it  is  the 
result  reached,  not  the  method  employed, 
which  is  controlling. 

The  FPC  "cost  of  service"  formula 
may  be  simply  defined  as  the  sum  total 
of,  first,  proper  operating  expenses;  sec- 
ond, depreciation  expense;  third,  taxes; 
and  fourth,  percentage  return  on  a  rate 
base  consisting  principally  of  the  net — 
depreciated — original  cost  of  the  prop- 
erty—plant— devoted  to  the  public  serv- 
ice. 

I  am  convinced  that: 

First.  The  Federal  Power  Commission 
regulatory  policy,  which  relates  the  al- 
lowable return  to  the  natural  gas  pipe- 
line industry  to  a  rate  base  set  in  terms 
of  original  cost  less  depreciation,  with- 
out allowance  for  changes  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar,  tends  to  ac- 
celerate the  movement  of  the  rate  base 
toward  the  vanishing  point. 

Second.  The  natural  gas  pipeline  in- 
dustry is  subjected  by  the  FPC,  in  the 
final  analysis,  to  a  price-income  policy 
which  bears  no  fair  degree  of  similarity 
to  that  generally  pursued  in  the  Ameri- 
can economy. 

Third.  Viewing  the  size  and  Impor- 
tance of  this  industry  on  the  national 
scene,  an  improvement  in  the  prospects 
and  performance  of  the  industry  by 
changes  in  specific  regulatory  policy  Is 
of  high  nationwide  significance.  This  sig- 
nificance extends  to  tho^  who  Invest  In 
the  industry,  draw  profits  from  It,  and 
work  within  it.  It  extends  to  the  con- 
sumers— household,  commercial,  and  in- 
dustrial— whom  the  Industry  serves  or 
should  serve.  It  extends  also  to  the  whole 
American  economy  and  the  public  at 
large. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  correct  a  situa- 
tion that  is  presently  working  against  the 
best  Interests  of  consimiers  and  equity 
investors;  a  situation  created  by  present 
practices  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion which  does  not  acknowledge  the 
proper  consumer-Investor  relationship,  a 
relationship  that  is  essential  under  our 
economic  system. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  under  our 
system  more  abundant  services  to  the 
consumer,  at  costs  consistent  with  opti- 
mum service — always  to  be  sought — de- 
pend upon  many  factors  and  their  inter- 
relationships, especially  the  consumer- 
Investor  relationship.  Thus,  doing  best  by 
the  consumer  In  the  long  run  depends 


upon  striking  a  workable  balance  between 
the  consumer  Interest  In  the  price  he 
pays  and  the  consiuner  interest  in  ade- 
quate Investment,  technological  progress, 
and  profits  by  the  Industries  which  serve 
the  consumer. 

This  principle,  involving  recognition  of 
the  mutual  Interests  of  consumers  and 
Investors,  is  elementary  economics.  It  is 
at  the  heart  of  the  American  system  of 
enterprise  and  has  frequently  been  rec- 
ognized in  national  economic  policies.  A 
compelling  example  In  recent  years  Is 
that  the  massive  tax  reductions,  de- 
signed to  stimulate  the  economy,  im- 
prove the  rate  of  growth,  and  reduce  un- 
employment, have  been  allocated  to  both 
consiuners  and  Investors.  The  1967  re- 
enactment  of  the  7-percent  investment 
tax  credit,  in  response  to  the  request  of 
an  administration  highly  oriented  to  the 
interests  of  consumers,  demonstrates 
once  again  this  basic  principle  of  mutual 
Interests. 

If,  as  my  bill  proposes,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  is  required,  in  the 
future,  to  fix  prices  adjusted  more  real- 
istically to  Investment  ana  profit  needs, 
far  more  consumers  will  enjoy  the  use 
of  gas  at  price  levels  which  will  still  con- 
fer upon  these  consumers  the  very  large 
price  advantage  of  gas  over  competitive 
fuels. 

My  bill  will  accomplish  this  In  the  fol- 
lowing maimer: 

If  the  FPC  determines  a  rate  base, 
the  bill  will  require  an  adjustment  to 
amounts  in  natural-gas  pipeline  com- 
panies' plEUit  accoimts  to  reflect — solely 
for  this  determination — changes  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  from 
and  after  December  31,  1966,  such 
changes  to  be  determined  by  use  of  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  or 
other  superseding  index  published  in  lieu 
thereof  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. Enactment  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation will  partially  offset,  in  the  future, 
the  dilution  of  "return"  now  occurring 
by  virtue  of  the  FPC's  practice  of  rigidly 
adhering  to  the  use  of  the  original  cost 
of  plant  less  depreciation  related  there- 
to, without  any  adjustment  to  offset  the 
impact  of  the  forces  of  inflation.  This 
dilution  of  return  Is  readily  observed 
when  It  is  realized  that  dollars  allowed 
to  be  earned  as  "return"  are  dollars  of 
"current"  purchasing  power  and  thus 
undeniably  not  equal  in  purchasing  pow- 
er to  dollars  Invested  in  the  utility  plant 
in  past  years.  The  bill  proposes  to  af- 
ford protection  against  "further  in- 
creases" In  this  dilution  of  return  by 
providing  that  the  adjustments  which 
must  be  made  to  reflect  future  changes 
In  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
shall  not  be  nullified.  In  whole  or  In  part, 
by  off-setting  adjustments  in  any  other 
components  of  the  natural- gas  pipeline 
company's  cost  of  service.  This  latter 
provision  has  been  Incorporated  to  make 
it  clear,  for  example,  that  the  FPC  can- 
not seek  to  offset  the  effect  of  the  re- 
quired adjustment  in  rate  base  by  re- 
ducing the  percentage  of  return  which 
otherwise  would  be  allowed  under  the 
approach  which  has  historically  been 
used  by  the  FPC.  If  inflation  continues, 
the  required  adjustments  to  reflect  the 


changes  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  will  result  in  a  larger  amount  of 
nominal  rate  base  dollars  to  which  the 
percentage  return  will  apply. 

As  noted  above,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would  not  require  the  FPC  to  deter- 
mine or  use  a  rate  base  or  cost  of  service 
for  facilities  used  in  the  production  or 
gathering  of  natural  gas  or  the  reserves 
from  which  such  gas  is  produced. 

The  bill  does  not  propose  any  adjust- 
ment in  the  annual  depreciation  allow- 
ances for  any  changes  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar.  Such  depreciation 
allowance  would  continue  in  the  same 
historical  amoimt  and  would  be  based  on 
the  original  cost  of  plant,  as  is  pres- 
ently the  FPC  practice.  Thus,  "economic" 
or  "price  level"  depreciation  is  not  pro- 
posed by  the  instant  bill.  The  related 
depreciation  reserve  would,  however,  be 
adjusted  for  changes  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  subsequent  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1966,  to  correspond  with  related 
adjustments  to  the  plant  account,  thus 
giving  the  ratepayer  the  same  protection 
against  further  dilution  of  dollars  con- 
tributed by  him  toward  depreciation  as 
accorded  the  investor  against  further 
dilution  of  dollars  invested  by  him. 

The  physical  consumption  of  natural 
gas  rose  from  4,428  billion  cubic  feet  in 
1947  to  16,033  billion  in  1965,  and  the 
share  of  natural  gas  In  total  U.S.  power 
use  rose  from  15.5  percent  to  34.5  percent. 
The  cost  advantages  of  gas  to  house- 
hold and  industrial  consumers  are  very 
large.  In  six  major  cities  throughout  the 
Nation  in  1965,  the  average  fuel  cost  per 
season  for  average  homes  using  gas  was 
strikingly  less  in  the  main  than  in  the 
cases  of  those  using  fuel  oil.  coal,  and 
electricity. 

Despite  this  cost  advantage,  the  aver- 
age annual  rate  of  expansion  of  gas  sales 
In  physical  terms  by  the  major  pipeline 
companies  declined  from  8  percent  dur- 
ing 1953-60  to  4.8  percent  during  1960- 
66.  This,  despite  the  fact  that  the  U.S. 
economy  grew  twice  as  rapidly  in  real 
terms  during  the  latter  period  as  during 
the  earlier  period. 

Comparing  1953-60  with  1960-64^— 
later  data  not  presently  available — in- 
vestment in  plant  and  equipment  for 
long  line  transmission  of  gas  shifted 
from  an  annual  average  rate  of  advance 
of  9.3  percent  to  an  average  annual  rate 
of  decline  of  7.4  percent.  In  contrast, 
during  1960-65,  the  average  annual  rate 
of  advance  of  investment  in  plant  and 
equipment  was  7.8  percent  for  all  of  U.S. 
industries,  and  9.2  percent  for  total 
manufacturing. 

The  natural  gas  pipeline  Industry's 
average  rate  of  growth  in  profits  after 
taxes  declined  from  11.4  percent  during 
1953-60  to  3.9  percent  during  1960-€5. 
In  contrast,  during  1960-65,  the  average 
armual  rate  of  growth  in  profits  after 
taxes  was  10.8  percent  for  all  U.S.  indus- 
tries, and  12.8  percent  for  total  manu- 
facturing. 

During  1960-65,  according  to  Stand- 
ard and  Poor's  Index,  the  average  an- 
nual increase  in  stock  prices  for  selected 
natural  gas  pipelines  wsa  6.5  percent, 
compared  with  ranges  of  8.4  percent  to 
10.7  percent  for  selected  telephone  com- 
panies, natural  gas  distributors,  Indus- 
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trials,  public  utilities,  and  electric  utili- 
ties. 

The  tremendous  increases  In  interest 
costs  since  1952  have  Impacted  with  spe- 
cial severity  on  natural  gas  pipeline  com- 
panies  because   of   the   extraordmarily 
high  bonded  indebtedness  of  .such  com- 
panies. In   1965.  the  long-term  debt  of 
the  major  natural  eas  pipeline  compa- 
nies came  to  59  8  percent  of  capital  and 
surplus,  compared  with  ratio.s  in  ranees 
of  51.5  to  8  7  percent  for  A  and  B  elec- 
tric utility  companies,  all  manufacturinK. 
and  motor  vehicles.  Further,  the  ratio  of 
gross  earnings  to  interest  obliKations  on 
the  high  percentage  of  debt  In  the  pipe- 
line industry  has  been  decreasing  which, 
in  turn.  Increases  the  risks  of  financing 
and   thus   increa.ses   the   interest   costs 
which  must  be  paid  on  new  debt  capital. 
The   basic    reason    for   these    adverse 
trends,  both  absolute  and  comparative. 
is  that  prices  allowable  to  the  Industry— 
under  recent  and  current  FPC  regula- 
tory practices — have  made  no  significant 
allowance  for  the  longrun  upward  move- 
ment in  the  general  price  level  which 
imports   a   Ions-term   downward   move- 
ment in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dol- 
lar. This  works  against  the  expansion  of 
facilities  on  a  .scale  large  enough  to  pro- 
vide needed  expansion  of  ser%ice  to  the 
consumer.  It  also  creates  a  serious  com- 
petitive  disadvantage   for    the    pipeline 
industry,  especially  from  the  viewpoint 
of  obtaining  capital,  compared  with  most 
American  enterprises  which — by  various 
means — have  their  Incomes  adjusted  to 
compensate  for  trends  in  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  dollar. 

To  take  the  most  recent  f^xamnle: 
From  1965  to  1966.  consumer  prices  ad- 
vanced 3  percent:  wholesale  prices.  3  3 
percent:  and  industrial  prices.  2  1  per- 
cent. Meanwhile  prices  received  by  the 
major  natural-gas  pipeline  companies 
declined  0  5  percent  The  long-term  sig- 
nificance of  this  can  be  demonstrated 
by  use  of  a  hypothetical  but  reasonable 
example:  A  1  75-percent  average  annual 
increase  from  1966  forward  in  the  Con- 
sumer Pnce  Index — the  best  single 
measurement  of  changes  in  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  dollar — would  mean 
that  the  rate  base  of  natural-gas  pipe- 
lines, to  which  the  allowable  rate  of  re- 
turn is  applied,  would  need  to  be  16  9 
percent  higher  In  1975  than  in  1966. 
merely  to  compensate  inc'imewise  for  the 
decline  In  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar.  No  such  process  of  adjustment  Is 
available  under  current  FPC  regulatory 
practices. 

Utilizing  generally  accepted  methods 
of  projection,  estimates  have  been  made 
as  to  the  needed  expansion  of  Investment 
and  related  undertakings  on  the  part 
of  the  Industry,  and  needed  returns  to 
Investors  adequate  to  promote  this  rate 
of  expansion,  in  order  that  the  Industry's 
sendee  to  consumers  In  the  years  ahead 
may  be  expanded  at  optimum  rates.  To 
support  such  Investment  and  related  un- 
dertakings, the  operating  Income  of  the 
major  gas  pipeline  companies  would  need 
to  rise  from  $630  million — estimated — 
In  1966  to  $1,250  5  million  in  1975  If  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  In  general 
were  to  remain  stable,  and  would  need 
to  rise  to  $1,461  8  million  In  1975  if  the 


Consumer  Price  Index  were  to  rise  at 
an  average  annual  rate  of  1.75  percent 
with  a  corresponding  decline  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar.  But  if  gas 
prices  were  to  be  maintained  in  future 
at  the  1965  level,  the  projected  level  of 
."^ales  would  yield  an  income  shortfall  of 
almost  18  percent  in  1975  if  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  remained 
stable,  and  an  income  shortfall  of  almost 
30  percent  in  1975  if  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  advanced  at  an  average  annual 
rate  of  1  75  percent 

The  meaning  of  this  is  that  current 
FPC  regulatory  policies  would  not  per- 
mit the  industry,  in  the  future,  to  ex- 
pand its  investment  and  related  imder- 
takings  nearly  sufficiently  to  achieve  the 
projected  level  of  sales.  This  would  de- 
prive many  potential  consumers,  pro 
tanto.  of  the  cost  advantage  and  other 
benefit.-^  which  ^as  offers  It  is.  therefore, 
proposed  that,  from  the  end  of  1966 
forward,  the  rate  base  to  which  the  rate 
of  return  is  applied  should  be  adjusted 
in  FPC  rate  proceedings  to  compensate 
for  the  actual  decline  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar,  to  the  date  as  of 
which  the  rate  ba.se  is  determined.  This 
formula  is  extremely  con.servative.  It 
would  permit  no  compensatory  adjust- 
ment In  the  rat-e  base  for  all  the  years 
from  1966  backward  when  failure  to 
make  allowance  for  the  declining  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  prevented 
recovery  of  sufficient  income— measured 
in  terms  of  promoting  the  best  service 
to  the  public. 

The  application  of  the  proix)Sfd  for- 
mula on  the  basis  of  an  a.^^.^^umed  aver- 
aged annual  increa-^e  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  of  1.75  percent,  would  yield 
to  the  industrv  m  1975  an  operating  in- 
come estimated  at  $1  200  3  million  at  the 
projected  or  optimum  level  of  .sales  Even 
this  level  of  operating  income  would  be 
almost  18  percent  below  the  estimated 
needed  level  of  $1,461  8  million  as  set 
forth  and  explained  above.  This  again 
illustrates  the  extremely  con.servative 
nature  of  the  proposed  formula. 

The   proposal   would    not   require   in- 
creases in  prices  paid  by  the  consumer 
comparabk'  to  increases  in  the  rate  ba.se 
anri    coriespondinely    in    the    return    to 
pipeline  company  equity  Investors.  The 
prices  paid  by  t!ie  c  msumer  include  all 
costs  of  producing  the  gas  and  getting 
It  to  the  consumer,  including  returns  to 
equity  investors    As  the  return  to  pipe- 
line company  equity  investors  is  only  a 
very  .small  fraction  of  the.se  total  costs 
which  the  consumer  must  cover,  an  in- 
crea.se  in  the  rate  base  of  1  75  percent — 
in  the  event  of  a  1  75-5iercent  increase  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index^and  a  corres- 
ponding increa.se  of  1.75  percent  in  the 
return   to   pipeline  cotnijany   equity   in- 
vestors, would  require  only  an  0  5-percent 
increase  m  prices  paid  by  the  consumer 
Under  the  piopo.sed  formula,  gas  would 
continue  to  offer  very  larg*'  cost  advan- 
tages ti  the  consumer  .^s  of  1975.  looking 
at  six  major  cities  throughout  the  Nation, 
the  average  cost — low  and  high  estimates 
for  various  citie.s— of  gas  per  season  for 
the  average  home  would  be  within  the 
range   of    $63    to    $173.    compared    with 
costs — low  and   high  estimates  for  the 
same  cities — ranglns  from  $81   to  $228 


for  fuel  oil.  $93  to  $331  for  coal,  and  $114 
to  $470  for  electricity.  Thus,  despite  pos- 
sible increases  in  the  price  of  gas,  in  the 
event  of  substantial  declines  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar,  the  natural 
gas  pipeline  industry  will  still  be  able  to 
bring  to  consimieis  the  cost  benefits 
which  gas  would  still  enjoy  over  com- 
petitive fuels. 

And  because  gas  would  still  enjoy  these 
cost  advantages,  the  proposal  would 
benefit  consumers  by  enabling  the 
natural  gas  pipeline  industry  to  expand 
its  facilities  enough  to  serve  consumers 
more  widely  than  If  the  investment  pro- 
gram of  the  industry  continued  to  be 
restrained  by  inadequate  returns  to 
equity  investors.  This  incentive  to  ex- 
pansion would  also  be  beneficial  to  the 
national  economy. 

I  urge  consideration  and  passage  of 
this  proposed  legislation  at  the  earliest 
practicable  time. 


PROPOSED  SELECT  COMMITTEE  TO 
INVESTIGATE  IMPACT  OF  U.S. 
TRADE  AND  AID  TO  NATIONS 
WHICH   SUPPORT  AGGRESSION 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virrrinia^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  along 
with  others,  have  today  introduced  a 
resolution  providing  for  the  creation  of  a 
select  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  to  investigate  the  impact  of 
U.S.  trade  and  aid  to  nations  which 
support  aggression  and  turmoil  in  North 
Vietnam,  the  Middle  East,  North  Korea, 
Cuba,  or  any  Communi.st  faction  within 
any  other  nation  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. In  addition  to  this.  It  would  also 
study  the  extent  of  our  participation  in 
and  financial  contributions  to  organiza- 
tions, institutions  and  groups  who  aid  or 
assist  any  nation  that  supplies  North 
Vietnam,  the  Middle  East,  North  Korea, 
Cuba,  and  so  forth  with  mihtary.  eco- 
nomic, or  financial  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  a  well 
worthwhile  and  necessary  study.  For 
years  now,  the  American  government 
has  been  appropriating  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  foreign  aid  to  so-called  friendly 
nations  and  in  many  instances  to  known 
unfriendly  nations.  We  have  seen  on 
occasion  ammunition  supplied  by  Ameri- 
can dollars  thrown  back  at  American 
.servicemen  causing  death  and  destruc- 
tion. 

We  are  in  an  all-out  war  in  Vietnam. 
The  flower  of  American  manhood  Is 
being  cut  down  in  the  steaming  jungles 
because  of  the  aggression  of  the  Com- 
munist North  Vietnamese  Government. 
Certainly,  we  realize  that  the  casualties 
would  not  be  mounting;  the  draft  would 
not  have  to  be  extended;  we  would  not 
now  be  sinking  in  the  mire  of  what  we 
have  so  often  and  so  authoritatively  been 
warned  against — a  prolonged  war  in 
Asia  were  the  U.S.S.R.  not  supplying 
Hanoi  with  military,  technical  and  eco- 
nomic assistance. 
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I  hasten  to  add  that  Russia  is  not  the  our    enemies    and    tearing    down    our  documenting  the  $43  2  billion  in  excess 

only  nation  that  is  furnishmg  supplies  friends.  interest   charges   nairt   nn  Vhi  LH^,^ft 

to  North  Vietnam.  Russia  is  not  the  only        This  committee  could  assess  any  mis-  S  s  nee  19?1   tS  hJve  been  eS 

nation  that  is  supplying  Castro  m  Cuba  takes  we  are  making  in  giving  aid  to  sive.  unnecessary,  and  usurious  interest 

who  IS  causing  so  much  unrest,  dissatis-  nations  which  work  against  the  interest  changes  which  havrbeen  allowed  under 

faction  and  guerrilla  activities  m  Latin  of  our  country  and  worid  peace  and  to  the   regime  of  ChainJan   Wiriiam  Mc- 

'''IS^^^htf^'i'^.^^''^'^^'™"''"'"^     ''"'^^^"y    ^^y^«    °°t    °"ly    a^'^    being     Chesney  Martin  of  th^  federal  Re^eJj-e 
opinion,  that  we  have  a  reappraisement     given  to  our  enemy.  North  Vietnam   by     Board  "e.erve 

natTas^Sv^^irtrndln?^^^^  hnf"^? \"^"^"'.  '°   "!f   ""^^^^   ^^^^^^  Actually,  the  origin  of  these  present  ex- 
eiiemf  The   peace   of   ffeenatJons^s  ^f      ^.^^  ascertain  and  see  what  source  toitionate.  excessive,  and  in  some  cases 
fu      ?■  i,K    ,t    X         free   nations   is  of  assistance  to  Communist  nations  is  usurious  interest  rates  can  be  traced  rii 
threatened  by   he  Communist  war  of  ag-  coming  directly  from  the  United  States,  rectly  to  the  admi^nistratlon  of  Sesiden 
S  Son  of  world  intel^'snthe'Sfdil^  Something  drastic  has  happened   to  Dwight  EisenhowerS  the  suPPor  ?ha 
EasTaSd  by  the  actuation  of  coJSlir  Ame"can  foreign  policy  since  World  War  the  Republican  party  has  given  the  bank- 
fronts  m  lltinLSeca  "  ^\"*'^  ^  '^^'1"°.^  understand.  I  cannot  ing  lobby  the  last  100  years.  It  was  Presi- 
W^aie  entitled^to  know   the  mothers  ""^""^K}^  our  h.story  or  the  histoiy  of  dent  Eisenhower  who,  either  through  de- 
H  fafhl  c  ,;f  I    K          V.'         «  ^.-  *"y  ^^^^^  "a'^ion  for  that  matter,  a  de-  sign  or  bad  advice   let  the  Federal  Re- 
d  dJfnTin  iMetnam^iren^f^^^^^^^^  liberate,  conscious  poUcy  of  giving  ma-  serve  Board  seizliS  To'c^^t^'^^e. 
Sow   al    of  our  pSe  are  e^^^^^^^      S  ^"^L^'^^^-  ^^^"^   ^^°   ^^''^   ^P^"^^  pendence."  Of  course  the  word  -inde- 
^2.'  V..Lf    offo  r          ^      entitled  to  avowed  a  desire  for  our  destruction.  Yet  pendence"  does  not  appea-  anvwhere  in 
Tamg  upon  the  irTnSie^S'm^S  ^^^^^"^  ^o  be  pursuing  just  such  a  policy,  the  Federal  ReserveTc?  o^any'' of' iS 
tho  h,,n^,,r,\f  fv,^  r>       Vietnam,  upon  On  several  occasions,  we  may  be  justly  amendments  and  it  is  an  incontrovertible 

nd  th  'eX?t  u^'n'SSTw'SlcSnoiS  ^f.'if-^  °'  ^*^^"^  ^"^  *°  ^"'^^  °"^^^^--  l^''  ^^^^  ^^^  ^°"^--  anS  the  Preside' 

stabilitv    For  this  reason  7  ^olninThP  Withm   recent  memory,   we   sold   large  have  not  granted   the  Federal  Reserve 

effor    to  c?ea  e  a  select'  commit  ee?o  '^T"*^^^^^  f.^"^  ^  ^"f  ^^  ^^ich  eye-  System  "independence,"  Yet,  President 

LvestiSte  painstakingly  the  iSinact  o?  !:^tnesses  claimed  was  reshipped  to  Cuba.  Eisenhower,  in  his  benevolence,  let  them 

^st  West    trade    an^    airi    tn    n^fin^  ^^^"  "  ^^^  ^""^^  ^^^  "^^  ^^"  reshipped.  run  off  with  this  artificial  independence 

S  ch  sSppo  t  fj-rSon  and  ?urmo  Hn  ^""^  "l!"'^'^  -^"^  inAnsin2.l  use  of  the  and.  since  that  time,  we  have  had  round 

Smh  vfeSn    the  Sd"e  S  a^^  grain  by  Russia-rather  than  for  civilian  after    round    of    high    interest    rates, 

elsewhere                      Miaaie  iLast,  and  consumption— would  not  seem  to  be  in  I  discussed  the  effect  of  long-term  inter- 

Tn  ciHriitir.r,  t^  „n  «f  tv,)              v-     ,j  ^^^  ^cst  interest  of  this  coimtry.  est  rates  in  a  speech  appearing  in  the 

know   Where   the    Americ^'  tTxn™'^  ^^  constituents  are  justifiably  alarmed  dally  Congressional  REcoRnfast  tSu's- 

mot^v  is  beinl  s.Jn?  tr!  ffn  .ni^^     .  over  the  possibility  of  our  Export-Import  day,  July  27. 

Z   nations  toThat  extent  itls  b^fd  ^^""^  P""^"«  "^  ^^^  "^^^^^  ^°'  ^^e  Fiat  We  do  not  have  a  limitation  on  the 

ug  ip  oTen?m?es    trSt  exten    l"t  "^^o"^  '^^^^n^  ''""^  t"  ^"t"'"^^"^  P^^"'  JT*^'"^  ^^at  may  be  paid  on  shor?"term 

i^i^o^:^^^^^^  s«ssSeSprSnrs^h:'S!  ssri^^-j^-^s^^s-i-s! 

S£S^n~~    gSL^^S^rifltJ^i^rtS    ;S.--  P— ly  gone  throug^Se 

t~~B!BP  w^^SStSr^oS^e?^-   ^^  su^6S^5^-  -f-  -  - 

Z  n^«nv  J ..^?.H  y    ^P     *'^.*'  ''^"^  Even  now.  there  is  talk  of  expanding  Treasury  bills.  On  this  sum  it  haTDaid 

cSviSh^^Int^i  n/nf^nS'^A"^^'""'  T  ^^^'^^  ^th  R^i»  *"d  Other  CommunisI  almost  $9  billion  In  Interesr               ^  ^ 

afone  «nd  n^?.i^^  t?.^       ^"'^^''^°  countries  in  goods  having  high  war-use  Once  again,  there  is  a  startling  con- 

nP^^  m.lri^    t    M    .?  w".^  ^"?^?  potential.  Many  aspects  of  American  for-  trast  between  the  14-year  periods-^the 

S  mi^M  h  ,  H        m'^^  ^'"v?^""  '^^*  ^^sn  poUcy  tend  to  work  to  our  disad-  first  from  1939  through  1952^nd  the  sec! 

Sp^'^o.  .          K^  "'t'^'  ""'^'^5  "'^-  ^^"t'^se  by  allowing  or  sanctioning  trade  ond  from  1953  through  1966 

an^nlf       ^    continue  their  murderous  with  nations  which  are  directly  or  in-  For  the  14-year  period  1939-1952   the 

JSnam   '^''"  °"'  ^^^^^^^"^^^  '"  ^""^  directly  supplying  foods  and  se^lces  to  Treasury  lssuS^j58?^  billion  worth  o1 

tJ^:  ,„.„..                ^  ,     c       .  ,  .  ^o'"*^^  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong.  It  is  91-day  Treasury  bills  and  paid  a  totRl 

Jv  oM  ^°v^^""y  °PP^«^  to  furnishing  not  only  a  confused  and  destructive,  but  Interest  of  $1,147  billion 

SDHS«nv^ntIl°ir^M'T.V-''/^^'  irrational,  policy  which  permits  so-called  For  the  second  14-year  period    from 

isu^in    7^^^"^^^^^^.°.'"^^^'^"'^  *"^«s  to  sWP  materials  to  North  Viet-  1953  through  1966    the  Trea!u^li3 

^.^fLT,  ^  ^w  ^'°  and  other  Commu-  nam  and  American  money  to  finance  In-  $1,007,800,000,000  and  paWa^oS  l?ter 

rdst  countries^We  need  a  thorough,  pain-  dustrial  production  which  may  either  di-  est  of  $7,051  billion                               ^ 

Sm  «n?^*Ki^      .^^.''L^^v!?  ^""""^  ""^^^^y  °^  indirectly  provide  weapons,  am-  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  a 

En  ^r  r         n^"^''^  *^*' *^  *^*^ '■^-  "munitions,     trucks    or    other    military  table  shying  the  ^eraleaLuafvTeld 

th.<?no  „^  aniilar  one  is  adopted  and  equipment  which  results  in  the  loss  of  on  91-day  T^asurybnis  ffncefg^Q 

^e  Speaker  appoints  a  select  committee  American  lives  and  the  buildup  of  the  Averaae  anmiatZ^  nrli  T  I 

of  dedicated  Americans  then  we  may  military  machine  of  our  enemies.  Aid  ^^^^^''""""'^"^'^  «"  ^^-^^v  rreasur^  b://5 

Know  to  what  extent  American  taxpayers'  to  governments  around  the  worid  which  T{«q                                                   ^'«'<* 

money  is   being  used  to  build  up  the  denounce  us  and  do  everything  In  their        1940  °°^^ 

enemy  to  better  enable  him  to  murder  power  to  hurt  us  falls  in  a  similar  cate-  i94i   ..I                                                ,„, 

""[boys.  gory.  1942 ::::::::: If^ 

It  is  disheartening  to  see  the  executive  ^^— ^^-^^—                           19*3  "      373 

branch  of  our  Government  call  for  all-  ^^^  375 

out  sanctions  against  little  Rhodesia,  the  SHORT-TERM  INTEREST  RATES  IN-        ^945  3,5 

one  free  country  that  is  closely  associated  CREASED    358    PERCENT    AFTER        \ll^  .375 

*ith  us  and  who  Is  not  supplying  our  PRESroENT   EISENHOWER    TOOK        \llL  594 

enemies  and  Is  willing  to  work  with  and  OFFICE  jg^g                                                   J.  040 

assist  us  in  our  efforts  to  down  commu-  Mr.    PATMAN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I   ask        1950  -"-II"-""!":::::::  1:218 

n^;  then  to  see  the  executive  depart-  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re-        11^^   1.552 

ment  turn  around  and  recommend  all-  marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and        ^^^^  1  768 

that^lr.^".    assistance  to  those  nations  include  extraneous  matter.  Average  yield  (i4-year  period)  — S5 

that  are  trading  with  North  Vietnam,  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  period ).^^j45 

^raaing  with   Cuba  and  helping   them  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman        \lf^  i-93i 

ouiia  up  their  war  machines  to  oppose  from  Texas?                                                      :„„  - -953 

"je  free  world.  Something  must  be  done  There  was  no  objection.                                f^fa  ^-  '^^^ 

w  put  a  stop  to  such  a  destructive  course  Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  davs        1957  " l  f^ 

"eing  charted  by  our  Nation— helping  ago.  I  inserted  in  the  Record  a  table        1958  i::                       j  339 
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Average    annual    yield    on    91-day    Treasury      on  each  $1,000  worth  of  91 -day  Treasury  legitimate  news  related  to  disorder,  win  deny 

bills— continued                           bills  But  In  1953-wUh  the  advent  of  the  '»*    facilities    to    those    mdividuais    whow 

.„.«                                                                Q  in<i      rt        """  "'                 .„»,„, i„„      .v,i^    fl<„,ro  known  or  obvious  purpose  Is  to  Incite  vto- 

959   --- — - nil     Eisenhower   admuustration-thls   figure  ie„ce  or  insurrection. 

1»«0   2  9^B     skyrocketed.  As  a  result,  in  the  second  ^^^  ^.^v^  ^ews  staff  has  developed  de- 

iMo    2  778     14-year  period — 1953  through  1966 — the  tailed  procedures  ajad  guidelines  in  support 

I***    - " "  3  157    Treasury — that  is.  the  American  people —  of  this  policy  on  coverage  of  riots  and  indl- 

iMA   3  549     had  to  pay  $6.99  interest  for  every  $1,000  viduais  connected  with  not  conditions. 

JXlT    " " ""  3  954     worth  of  91-day  bills  issued.  The  $195  for  WAVA's  policy  in  this  regard  will  continue 

1866                          :::i"I"I  4.  an     the  first  14  year^S6.99  for  the  second  until  the  business  of  accelerating  clvll  right. 

n»oo    ^    c                     J                       ,^.,.„„„f    iti^r^aKc  In  this  countrv  Is  no  longer  undermined  by 

^     TTo;     ^*'^'^'  P*^"°'^  °             ^              increase  ,„esponslble  militant  spokesmen  who  profe« 

Average  yield  a4-year  period).  3  797         Reducing   this  to  percentages,  it  cost  leadership  but  who  In  fact  are  seriously  Jeop- 

Mr    Speaker,  this  has  been  a  tragic     358    percent    more    to    finance    91-day  ardizing  the  civii  rights  effort. 

and  unnecessary  waste  of  the  taxpayers'     Treasury  bills  in  the  period  19d3  through  This  matter  is  of  particular  and  timely 

mnnpv    Tt   Ls  obvious   that   the   Federal      1966,  as  compared  to  the  1939-52  period,  importance  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Na- 

money.    U    is   oovious    mat    uie    '"^^f^»'  tlo^s  capital  has  thus  far  been  spared  the 

Reserve  Board-working  with  the  Roose-                            ^,^^^^    upheavals   suffered    by    other   major 

velt  and  Truman  administrations — was  American  cities 

able  to  keep   Interest   rates  down   from     THE  NFWS  MimiU  HAS  DONE  3^^  ^"^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^             ,^^^  ^^^^ 

1939  through    1952.   And   we   should    re-           TO  SENSATIONALIZE  AND  PUBU-  broadcasters  and  print  media  will  adopt  slm- 

member    that    this   was   a   very   diCQcult          CIZE       CHARACTERS       SUCH       AS  jj^j.  procedures  in  the  common  best  interest 

period  for  the  country — a  time  of  depres-          STOKELY    CARMICHAEL.    H      RAP  of  the  public  and  within  the  rights  of  a  free 

Slon,  a  time  of  war.  and  a  time  of  post-          BROWN  AND  OTHER  SUCH  INSUR-  press,  without  voluntary  restraint,  we  may 

war'recovery.  We  had  all  types  of  eco-           RECTIONISTS  be  involuntary  provocators  of  violent  emo- 

nomlc  conditions  and  yet  we  kept  inter-          „^    mtnshat  l     Mr    Sneaker    Task  ^^on.  'The  Ueedom  oi  the  preBs  unm^te\s 

♦  1rBt*c  rtnuin                                                                        MlNbHAJ-J-.     Mr.    tjpeaxer.    i    ass.  ^as  as  much  at  stake   as  the  Nation  Itself 

^„I^     #          il'  i      <r.  1^       ♦»,»»  tv,«  Kiev,      unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House  m  current  rebellion  against  law. 

Therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  the  hgh     ^^^  ^  ^^^^     ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^y  ^g.  ^^^^ 

interest  rates  which  are  imposed  on  the     ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ,^^^,^^^  extraneous  matter.  

SS^^d  Sn'  '^eiV.Vte°nrliLfi-y       Jhe  SPEAXER  pro  ^tempore    Is  there  oiRLS'  NATION  VISITS  CONGRESS 

Se  manipulations  of  the  Federal  Reserve     f^^'^P^'''',  ^^^  ^^^"^^  °^  '^'  gentleman  ^^  ^^^^   ^^^   ^^^^^^^   ^  ^^  ^^_ 

System  and  no  one  can  contradict  the     ^^"^  ^^"^             K.^of.^r,  mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 

fact    that    the    Federal    Reserve    could         T^^'^^'^^^aw      ,^r     «„.„>„,     t>,P  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 

brlng  these  rates  down  tomorrow  mom-         Mr.    MINSHALL.     Mr.    bpeaser     tne  ^^^^j.^  ^^j^^  ^  include  extraneous  matter. 

Ing  if  It  so  desired.                                           news   media  has  done   much   to  sensa-  spfakfr  nro  temnore   Is  there 

However.   Mr.   Speaker,   it   Is   obvious     tionalize  and  publicize  characters  such  „  Jec^jo^^^^t^t^e  fequest  o?the  gentl^^^^^^ 

that  the  Federal  Reserve  will  not  do  this     as  Stokely  Carmlchael.  H.  Rap  Brown  ffo^  i°dia^a^                             gentleman 

voluntarily.  It  will  require  action  by  the     and  other  such  insurrectionists.  Radio  ^    ohiprtmn 

Congress  to  get  results.  It  is  up  to  the     and  television,  the  news  magazines,  and  ^,/  «S^v    w,    a^^r^^r    f^Hav  fhP 

Congress  to  wipe  out  the  myth  of  the     the  daily  press  have  provided  them  with  Mr.   bkay^  Mr.   bpeaKer.   «>aay  J^ 

"independence- seized  by  the  Federal  Re-     a    forum    for    their    Inflammatory    and  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  honored 

serve  under   President   Eisenhower  and     seditious  and  treasonous  statements.  The  by  the  presence  of  the  100  young  ladles 

to  take  whatever  action  is  necessary  to     broadcast  time  and  newsprint  space  ac-  "om  all  over  the  country  who  are  at- 

reduce  interest  rates.                                     corded  to  these  hoodlums  have  undoubt-  tending  the  21st  annual  session  of  Girls 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  in  the  Record  a     edly  contributed  much  to  the  riots.  Car-  Nation  at  American  University. 

Uble  showing  the  Interest  that  has  been     michael  or  Brown  shouting  their  Com-  The    following   is   a   brief   history  of 

paid  on  91-day  Treasury  blUs  since  1939      munlst-lnspired  call  to  battle  on  a  street  Girls'  State  and  Girls'  Nation  program: 

AiinuNT   OF    1  MONTH    TREASURY    BILLS   ISSUED    AND     comer  would  not  have  the  impact  they  Back  in  the  depression  ridden  days  of  the 

iNieREST  PAID  BY    ISCAL  YEAR    19  S^                have  won  without  the  wide  publicity  they  early  SO's.  The  American  Legion  grew  con- 

INTEREST  PAID  BY  pibCAL  YtAKb  \^i^•i^                ^^^^  received  cerned  over  Irresponsible  statements  to  th« 

Amount            InterMt              j.  ,„  therefore  a  oleasure  to  Insert  in  '"^^   '■^*'   Democracy   was   "on   the  skids/' 

FiKii,«*r                     .uuod               Piid                I^  'S  therefore  a  pleasure  to  msen,  m  ^^^    ,^   wondered,  could   America  train  lt« 

(billions)          (miihonj)         the  RECORD  at  this  point  the  commend-  y^y^^g  people  in  the  processes  of  self  govem- 

able   policy   which   WAVA.   the   all-news  jj^^^  ^s  effectively  as  Fascist  Italy  and  Nazi 

'""wS*"*"**'                              $5.2                 JO  3     station    which    covers    the    Washington  Germany  seemed  to  be  training  their  youth 

1^ ■"                5.4                   ,4     metropolitan  area,  has  adopted.   I  wish  groups   in  the  promulgation  of  totalitarian 

Wl'-lIIlHl™™™*.                if                   -6     to    personally    congratulate   Mr.    Arthur  forms  of  government.  Deciding  that  the  b«t 

1511 ^1                3S  7     W.  Arundel,  Jr.,  president  of  WAVA.  on  way  to  learn  something  was  by  Practicing  It. 

IS:::::::::::::::::::               So                fll     his  editoral    which  was  broadcast  earner  American  Legionnaires  began,  m    935^  gaO^ 

MM                                            66.1                 62  7      :/,             ,      ^n,        Ji» i„i   «„n«^„.  erng  teenage  representatives  of  high  schoou 

SS:::::::::::::::::::                SI                 MS     this  week.  The  editorial  follows:  together  for  a  few  days  each  summer  m  a 

gg. ^J                 \l*     Riot    News    Polict    Adopted    bt    ALL-Nrws  citizenship  training  program  on  the  processes 

gj- §1               1^2                                     Station  of  city  and  state  government.  They  called  It 

U80:::::::::::::::::::                 SOlS                 140.1           iTtie   following   statement   was    Issued    by  "Boys   State." 

mm:::::::.: M.5                IM. ?      Arthur    W.    Arundel,    President    of    WAVA.  As    this    program    succeeded    and    spread 

IW* 5^    ^'-^     Washington's  All-News  Hadlo  Station:  I  throughout  the  United  States,  the  American 

X,„l                                          587.3              1.147.0          The    determination    of    all    Americans    of  Legion  Auxiliary  began  providing  similar  op- 

:               '               gixidwlU.   black   and   white,   to   accelerate  as  portunltles  for  girls  of  high  school  age.  Thu* 

2d  l*-yM'  0»'<o(S:                                                                    rapMlv   iis   possible   the   legitimate   rlght-s  of  "Girls   State"   was   founded.   The   first  Qtij* 

IIIj 7g;o                269  4     the   Negro   minority   In   our   country   should  States  were  conducted  In  1938  and  since  1MB 

J986' :::::::::::               7*5               23i]3      not  be  impeded   And  to  the  extent  that  pub-  have  been  a  regular  part  of  the  AuxlUaryi 

WSLI!!-        ' W>2                484.9      iicity   throuKh   ma-ss   media,   both   electronic  better  citizenship  activity  In  all  but  one  oi 

g». *■•               ^^l      and    printed,    serve    to    advance    the    drive  the  states  plus  the  Auxiliary's  Departmenti 

sSt- ^4                ^7      toward  equal  rights  and  opportunities  for  all  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and  the  District 

MIO.::::::::::::::::::                M-J                SM  9      our  citizens,  these  channels  of  pubUc  com-  of  Columbia. 

IJ61.:::: Si*               331.3      mumcation  serve  a  construcUve  purpose.  Girls   Nation,    the   youth   citizenship  p«>- 

}5g %■?                l^l          However,     with     the     destructive     recent  gram  In  the  processes  of  federal  government 

ffi (([l                 576  7      spread    of    rioting.    k><)tlng    and    burning    In  to   which  Olrls  State  sends   two   "Senaton 

MBS:::::::::::::::::::                «2.»                »4!l      American  cu-es,  U  has  become  increasingly  apiece.  Is  an  annual  climax  to  the  Girls  State 

1186 «•»                "3  <      clear  to  this   bro.idcaster  that   Irresponsible  program  and  has  been  held  In  the  Nation* 

.                                          TooTi            7  051  0      militants  and  demagogues  who  do  not  have  Capital    for    one    week    each    summer   sIdm 

'      '__  '        the  s\ipport  of  the  responsible  Negro  major-  1947. 

""                     ~                                                                   ity  have  realized  an  ability  to  use  ma.ss  me-  Girls  State  Is  staffed  by  American  Legion 

Mr.  Speaker,  translating  these  figrures      ^U  to  propa^andliBe  for  violence.  Auxlll.iry  members  who  volunteer  their  time 

Into  everyday  terms,  it  can  t)e  shown  that          Accordingly,   this  station   has   now   insti-  and  effort  to  this  enterprise.  Its  admlnUU*- 

the     American      taxpayer,      from      1939      tuted  a  policy  of  voluntary  editorial  restraint  tlve  costs  are  defrayed  by  their  Departmen 

through  1952    paid  only  $1.95  in  Interest      which  while  insuring  continued  coverage  of  (sUte)   organizations.  All  costs  for  OlrU  n 
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tlon,  Including  transporatlon,  are  financed 
by  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary's  national 
organization.  Delegates  to  Girls  State  are 
selected  with  the  help  of  high  school  prin- 
cipals on  the  basis  of  potential  leadership 
qualities  and  must  be  between  their  Junior 
and  Senior  years  in  high  school  to  qualify. 
Through  these  programs,  It  Is  estimated  that 
each  summer  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary 
Is  adding  17.000  girls  trained  In  the  processes 
of  government  to  a  group  that  by  the  end  of 
1967  will  total  about  347.000. 

On  Washington's  Birthday,  February  22, 
1964.  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  received 
one  of  the  four  top  American  Awards  from 
the  Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge 
honoring  Its  1963  Girls  Nation  Program. 
Other  Girls  Nation  Programs  helped  win 
similar  George  Washington  Honor  Medals. 

The  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals  has  placed  Olrls  Nation  on 
Its  "Approved  List"  of  National  Contests  and 
Activities  for  1967-1968. 

I  am  happy  and  proud  to  pay  a  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  these  young  ladies 
and  all  who  make  Girls'  State  and  Girls' 
Nation  such  an  outstanding  and  success- 
ful program.  All  too  often,  it  seems  that 
the  only  American  young  people  who  re- 
ceive any  notice  are  those  who  would 
turn  against  all  the  values  of  our  society 
and  our  way  of  life.  However,  the  real 
representation  of  our  youth  is  foimd  in 
girls  such  as  these  who  visit  us  today. 
They  bring  a  breath  of  fresh  air  into  a 
weary  and  sometimes  cynical  world,  and 
with  young  persons  of  their  quality  pre- 
paring for  future  leadership,  we  can  rest 
assured  our  country  will  be  in  good 
hands.  i 


SUPPOSED  TREATY  WHICH  HAD 
BEEN  AGREED  TO  TRANSFERRING 
SOVEREIGNTY  RIGHTS  OP  THE 
PANAMA   CANAL   ZONE 

Mr.  HAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  27 
I  sent  a  telegram  to  the  President,  after 
hearing  of  the  treaty  which  had  sup- 
posedly been  agreed  to  transferring 
sovereignty  rights  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone.  This  remains  an  area  of  vital  con- 
cern to  the  people,  their  representatives, 
and  of  course  the  other  body  of  Congress 
which  must  ratify — or  not— in  the  event 
the  President  does  deem  to  sign  this 
greatest  of  all  giveaways,  based  on 
wrong  advice  or  premise.  As  a  result  of 
this  telegram  there  were  several  ex- 
changes of  correspondence  between  my- 
self and  Mr.  Macomber.  Junior,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations.  Because  this  issue,  presum- 
ably, soon  will  be  decided  by  the  U.S. 
Senate.  I  insert  at  this  j.'olnt  in  the 
Record,  a  copy  of  my  telegram  to  the 
President;  the  reply  from  Mr.  Macom- 
ber; a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Macom- 
ber, and  his  subsequent  reply: 

JtTNE  27.  1967. 
President  Ltdon  B.  Johnson, 
^hite  House  ■ 

Washington,  D.C.:  ' 

In  the  Interest  of  hemispheric  defense  I 
"gently    request    you    not    to    forfeit    our 


sovereign  rights  by  implementing  the  pro- 
posed Panama  Canal  Treaty. 

DlTBWABD  G.  Haix. 

Member  of  Congress. 

Department  op  State, 
Washington,  July  5,  1967. 
Hon.  DtTSWARD  G.  Hall, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Congressman  Hall:  The  President 
has  brought  to  my  attention  your  cable  of 
June  27,  1967  concerning  the  proposed  new 
Panama  Canal  treaties.  In  view  of  the  inter- 
est you  have  expressed  in  the  question  of 
sovereignty  in  the  Canal  Zone.  I  wish  to  make 
clear  the  position  that  has  been  taken  on 
this  issue  In  the  recently  concluded  Treaty 
negotiations. 

The  United  States  objective  In  the  ne- 
gotiations has  been  to  insure  the  continued 
efBclent  operation  and  security  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  while  at  the  same  time  seeking 
to  remove  sources  of  confilct  that  have 
troubled  our  relations  with  Panama  in  re- 
cent years  and  Imperiled  stability  on  the 
Isthmus.  One  of  these  sources  of  conflict  has 
been  the  sovereignty  Issue. 

Under  the  treaty  of  1903,  which  presently 
governs  the  Canal,  Panama  gave  the  United 
States  the  exercise  of  sovereign  rights  In  the 
Canal  Zone.  Although  the  United  States  has 
recognized  that  Panama  retains  a  titular 
sovereignty  in  the  Zone,  Panama  has  claimed 
that  It  is  entitled  to  exercise  some  govern- 
mental authority  there. 

On  September  24,  1965  President  Johnson 
announced  that  the  United  States  and  Pana- 
manian negotiators  had  agreed  that  the  new 
treaties  should  make  some  provision  for 
effective  recognition  of  Panamanian  sover- 
eignty In  the  Canal  Zone.  However,  he 
emphasized  at  the  same  time  that  the  United 
States  would  continue  its  responsibility,  to 
be  exercised  in  cooperation  with  Panama. 
for  the  administration,  management,  and 
operation  of  the  Canal  and  that  United 
States  forces  and  military  facilities  would 
be  maintained  on  the  Isthmus. 

This  Presidential  statement,  a  copy  of 
which  Is  enclosed,  established  the  precepts 
that  have  guided  our  negotiators  in  the 
preparation  of  the  new  treaties.  We  believe 
that  it  provides  a  firm  basis  for  the  continued 
protection  of  our  vital  strategic  and  com- 
mercial Interest  In  the  Canal. 

I  hope  this  Information  will  be  useful  to 
you.  If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 
WnxiAM  B.  Macomber.  Jr.. 

Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations. 

HOTJSE  OF  REPRESENTAXrVES, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  11,  1967. 
Mr.  William  B.  Macomber,  Jr.. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, Department  of  State,  Washington, 
DC. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Macomber:  In  all  politeness 
I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  5  July  1967, 
at  the  request  of  Barefoot  Sanders  for  the 
President,  in  turn  replying  to  my  telegram 
of  27  June. 

I  disagree  thoroughly  that  It  provides  a 
basis  for  continued  protection  of  our  vital 
strategic  and  commercial  interest  In  the 
Canal.  The  Information  you  sent  is  not  use- 
ful to  me,  and  you  can  be  of  further  assist- 
ance by  advising  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  President  of  our  violent  opposition  to 
the  Treaty. 

Obviously  the  mistake  was  made  in  the  ac- 
cord, predicated  on  prior  President's  commit- 
ment, and  the  statement  you  enclosed  from 
the  White  House  dated  24  September  196S. 
This  is  not  a  political  issue,  but  one  of  prin- 
ciple* and  rights  involving  the  very  origin 
of  the  country  now  known  as  the  Republic 
of  Panama.  Our  sovereignty  is  not  now  and 


has  never  been  In  question.  We  are  simply 
negotiating  away  our  "apples"  In  spite  of 
showing  our  strength  and  determination. 
The  latter  two  characteristics  are  the  only 
things,  to  my  knowledge,  that  the  other  fam- 
ily of  nations  has  ever  respected. 

If  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  SUte, 
and  the  "negotiators"  have  failed  to  appre- 
ciate the  over  130  co-sponsors  of  House  Con. 
Joint  Resolution  stating  a  consensus  of  the 
Congress  against  such  a  Treaty,  they  are  at 
least  ill  advised.  My  questions  are  still  un- 
answered as  to  the  strategic  import  of  closing 
the  Canal  should  some  of  Castro's  commies 
take  over  in  the  Republic  after  we  yielded 
away  "our  apples!" 

With  sincere  concern. 

DtTRWART  G.  Hall, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 

Washington,  July  26,  1967. 
Hon.  DnRWARO  G.  Hall, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Congressman  Hall:  I  have  received 
your  letter  of  July  11,  1967,  concerning  the 
new  Panama  Canal  treaties. 

I  appreciate  your  consideration  in  Inform- 
ing us  more  fully  about  the  reasons  for 
your  opposition  to  the  new  treaties.  Unfor- 
tunately there  is  little  I  can  add  In  a  sub- 
stantive way  to  my  letter  to  you  of  July  5. 
I  do  want  to  assure  you.  however,  that  the 
senior  ofHclals  to  whom  you  referred  in  your 
letter  of  July  11  are  aware  of  the  concern 
reflected  In  the  resolutions  which  have  been 
Introduced  In  the  House. 

It  Is  our  hope,  of  course,  that  these  con- 
cerns will  be  dispelled  as  a  result  of  testi- 
mony before  the  Congress  regarding  these 
new  treaties. 

Again,  thank  you  for  writing. 
Sincerely, 

William  B.  Macomber,  Jr. 


EAST-W^EST  TRADE  AND  THE  V^AR 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAEIER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
I  wish  to  congratulate  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  North  Carolina,  Basil 
Whitener,  for  introducing  yesterday  a 
resolution  that  would  create  a  select 
committee  to  study  the  Impact  of  Ea^t- 
West  trade  and  assistance  to  nations 
which  support  aggression,  directly  or  in- 
directly in  Vietnam,  North  Korea,  the 
Middle  East,  and  in  Latin  America. 

It  is  an  extreme  pleasure  to  join  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  and  oth- 
ers in  sponsoring  this  timely  and  urgent 
resolution. 

There  has  been  much  talk  lately  on 
"building  bridges"  to  the  East.  One  sec- 
tion of  this  span  is  trade.  Yet,  while  we 
are  constructing  spans  and  beams  from 
our  shore,  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Com- 
munist satellites  are  burning  our  bridges 
behind  us  by  supplying  arms — and  other 
military  strategic  materials — to  the 
North  Vietnamese  aggressors  which  are 
in  turn  maiming  the  bodies  of  American 
boys  and  taking  their  lives.  The  Commu- 
nist materials  are  also  being  used  in 
Latin  America  by  the  lifelong  Commu- 
nist, Castro,  to  create  so-called  "wars 
of  liberation"  right  on  our  own  doorstep. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  only  through  a  new  and 
exhaustive  study  In  this  area  can  we 
adopt  proper  policies  that  will  hasten  an 
ending  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  South- 
east Asia,  check  aggression  in  our  own 
hemisphere,  check  Soviet  expansion  In 
the  Middle  East,  and  truly  create  an  at- 
mosphere of  true  reciprocal  "  bridge 
building." 

Finally.  Mr  Speaker,  this  .study  could 
be  of  great  assistance  In  evaluatini,'  the 
results  of  the  Kennedy  rounds,  since  this 
country  is  inundated  with  foreign  im- 
ports, especially  in  the  form  of  shoes. 
textiles,  farm  and  dairy  products,  steel, 
and  others  It  has  been  progressively 
so,  since  the  fateful  day  the  -Reciprocal 
Trade  Treaty  of  1962"  was  enacted. 


RESOLUTION  FOR  CONGRESSIONAL 
ASSENT  TO  ALL  COMMITMENTS 
TO  FOREIGN  POWERS 

Mr.  PEEPER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER  Mr  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  yesterday  noted  that  the 
able  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  other  body  had  Intro- 
duced a  resolution  calling  for  a  hearing 
and  calling  for  a  determination  that  the 
Congress  had  to  t;ive  its  assent  to  any 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  a  foreign 
power. 

No  doubt  that  subject  may  with  pro- 
priety be  examined  by  the  Congress. 
But  it  seems  to  me  the  time  has  come 
when  It  should  be  made  clear  by  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  our 
country  that  when  the  Congress  gives 
Its  assent  to  a  commitment  that  the 
President  proposes  to  a  foreign  power 
that  It  ought  to  be  by  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  even 
In  the  case  of  a  treaty — and  not  just  by 
the  Senate — whatever  the  historical 
reason  may  have  been  for  the  Senate  ex- 
clusively being  vested  with  the  power  to 
advise  and  consent  to  a  treaty.  There 
is  no  longer  justification  for  that  great 
power  king  exclusively  rested  In  the  oth- 
er body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Introduced  a  resolution 
providing  that  both  bodies  of  the  Con- 
gress must  advise  and  consent  to  a 
treaty  In  the  89th  Congress  That  was 
House  Joint  Resolution  482  I  am  today 
Introducing  the  same  resolution  and  ask 
that  It  appear  at  the  end  of  these  re- 
marks. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  In- 
troduced that  same  resolution  when  I 
was  a  Member  of  the  other  body  and  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  other  body  It  wsis  upon 
my  recommendation  that  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Florida  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion endorsing  this  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  while  the 
other  body  Is  disposed  to  require  con- 
gressional assent  to  a  commitment  by 
our  country  to  a  foreign  power  wc  ought 


to  make  it  clear  that  when  we  say  con- 
gressional assent,  we  mean  the  assent  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress,  that  is 
the  ConRre.ss  of  the  United  States — 
which  of  course,  must  implement  any 
commitment  if  it  is  to  be  effective — and 
not  just  one  body  of  the  Contjress. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  hope  we  may  have  early 
hearings  on  this  proposal  and  that  it  may 
have  the  favorable  consideration  of  this 
House 

Mr  Speaker,  the  article  to  which  I 
referred  is  as  follows: 

FULBRICHT      STIKS      DFBATE      ON      HiLL      ROLE 

Ofjt-rs  Resolution  To  Restore  Voice  on 

us  commitmfnts 

iBy  Robert  C    Albright) 

Sen  J.  William  Fulbrlght  (D-Ark  )  touched 
off  an  old-fashioned  separatlon-of-powers 
debate  In  the  Senate  yesterday  with  a  call 
for  return  of  the  constitutional  role  of  Con- 
gress in  determining  "national  commit- 
ments" abroad. 

The  ch.ilrman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re!a- 
tlons  Committee  Introduced  a  "sense  of  the 
Senate"  resolution  to  nail  down  his  premise. 
He  Immediately  received  the  backing  of  Sen- 
ate .Armed  Services  Chairman  Richard  B 
Russell  (!>  Ga.i  and  a  wide  bipartisan  cross 
section  of  other  Senators,  some  of  them 
strong  Administration  supporters  on  Viet- 
nam and  other  foreign  policy  Issues  In  the 
past. 

text  of  resolution 

The   F\ilbrlght   resolution   reads: 

"Whereas  accurate  definition  of  the  term, 
national  commitment,  in  recent  years  has 
become  obscured. 

"Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  It  Is  the 
seruse  of  the  Seriate  that  a  national  commit- 
ment by  tlie  United  States  to  a  foreign  power 
necessarily  and  exclusively  results  from  af- 
flrmatlve  action  taken  by  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  branihes  of  the  United  States 
Government  through  means  of  a  treaty,  con- 
vei.tlon  or  other  legislative  Instrumentality 
specifically  Intended  to  give  effect  to  such 
a  commitment." 

Fulbrlght  said  the  resolution  will  become 
the  basis  of  hearings  and  a  broad  study  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  US.  commitments 
abroad,  to  be  conducted  hy  his  Pcjrelgn  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

TERM    HELD    MISUSED 

He  and  others  argued  that  misuse  of  the 
term  "national  commitment"  by  members 
of  the  Executive  Branch  In  this  and  previous 
administrations  h.is  dl.storted  the  public  un- 
derstanding and  eroded  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  help  shape  national  security  policy. 

Fulbrlght  said  much  of  the  difficulty  stems 
from  "a  lack  of  precise  thought  and  lan- 
guage" rather  from  any  "malign  intent."  He 
denied  that  the  resolution  responds  "to  any 
current  crisis  situation  abroad"  and  said  it 
Is  "not  a  measure  directed  against  any  sin- 
gle administration  In  this  century — or  against 
anyone  at  all." 

"Even  so."  he  said,  "the  pK^.^lble  conse- 
quences of  Involvement  in  combustible  situ- 
ations abroad  in  this  day  and  age  are  too 
dani?erous  to  permit  any  use  of  military 
power  on  the  casual  assumption  that  the  na- 
tion Is  committed  to  act. 

"Neither  should  we  allow  the  honor  of 
this  country  which  Is  at  stake  In  Us  commit- 
ments, to  be  cheapened  through  constant 
and  careless  references  to  Its  Involvement 
In  specific  situations." 

He  disclaimed  any  attempt  to  restrict  the 
constitution.!!  responsibility  and  power  of 
the  President  "or  to  revoke  any  past  deci- 
sions." 

In  endorsing  the  resolution,  however.  Sen. 
Wayne  Morse  (D-Oreg  »  said  he  personally 
would  like  to  amend  It  to  "correct  past  mis- 
takes." 

Senate    Majority    Leader    Mike    Mansfield 


(D-Mont  I  said  the  Senate  "can't  cry  too 
loud"  because  It  has  allowed  Its  powers  to 
erode  by  complacency,  but  that  It  will  have 
to  face   up   to  Fulbrlghfs  questions. 

Sen.  John  L.  McClellan  i  D-Ark  i  said  "all 
of  us  are  concerned"  about  the  issue  his 
colleagues  raised.  McClellan  said  Americans 
go  around  saying.  "We  pledge  this"  and 
"We  pledge  that  '  and  out  of  It  comes  a 
"commitment  " 

"But  It  Is  not  really  a  commitment,"  said 
Fulbrlght. 

Among  others  generally  supporting  Ful- 
brlghfs position  were  Sous.  Stuart  Syming- 
ton (D-Mo.i,  Sam  J  Ervln  Jr.  iD-NC), 
Thruston  B  Marlon  iR-Ky.  i.  Gordon  Allott 
(R-Colo  ).  Frank  Carlson  (R-Kans  i  and  Mil- 
Uin  R  Young  i  R-N.D.  i . 

Sen.  George  D.  Aiken  (R-Vt.)  largely 
shared  Mansfield's  position  that  the  Senate 
has  nobody  to  blame  but  itself  for  permitting 
the  Executive  Branch  to  take  over  more  and 
more  power 

In  a  major  speech  earlier  Aiken  called  for 
a  review  of  U.S.  policy  In  Asia  to  determine 
"whether  the  American  presence  in  the 
Asiatic  mainland  as  exemplified  by  huge 
mllltiiry  forces  Is  either  neces-sary  or  desir- 
able." 

He  said  Congress  has  all  but  "abdicated" 
Its  ojnstltutlonal  role  In  making  foreign 
policy  and  It  Is  time  It  a&t,umed  It.  Aiken  con- 
cluded; 

"This  Administration  Is  tired  and  frus- 
trated. 

"It  Is  committed  to  its  past  mistakes  and 
bound  by  its  past  predictions  and  errors  of 
Judgment. 

"I  would  hope  the  Administration  could 
stand  off  and  take  a  good  look  at  Itself— 
where  It  ha.<  been  and  where  It  Is  going.  In 
terms  of  the  vital  national  Interests  of  this 
nation." 

Mansfield  said  he  agreed  with  Aiken  that 
the  UJ3.  has  "too  much  of  a  military  pres- 
ence in  too  many  parts  of  the  world  and 
voiced  hope  this  country  never  establishes 
"permanent"  bases  In  Asia. 

The  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  482 

Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  the  power  of  the  President  to 
make  treaties 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  t/ierein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  only  If  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States  within  seven  years  from  the  date 
of  Its  submission  to  the  States  by  the  Con- 
gress: 

"article 

"The  President  shall  have  power,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  make 
treaties,  provided  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  each  House  present  concur  In  giving  sucb 
advice  and  con.sent,  and  provided  that  each 
House  by  a  majority  of  its  Members  present 
shall  determine  the  rules  by  which  it  shall 
be  governed  In  giving  Its  advice  and  consent 
to  the  making  of  treaties  and  executive 
agreements  requiring  the  concurrence  of  the 
Congress." 


MAKING  SOCIAL  SECURITY  SOME- 
THING IT  WASN'T  SUPPOSED  TO  BE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
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objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  south,  Fidel  Castro,  has  been  emphasiz-        carmichaei's    words    were    printed    and 

from  Ohio?  ing  the  urgency  of  instigating  revolu-      broadcast  far  and  wide.  Lairds  long  and  brll- 

There  was  no  objection.  tions  in  Latin  America.  When  Castroites     "^"*  report,  puncturing  the  myth  that  Rus- 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are    apprehended    on    the    beaches    of     ^'*  '^   "restraining-  Premier  Pidei   castro, 

seems  to  be  a  concerted  effort  to  turn  Venezuela,  it  would  seem  that  Castro  is     SonYi^R^co^rt  ^''^  ^'^  ^^^^  °^  ^^^  ^°'" 

social  security  into  something  that  It  not  just  talking.  Regardless   our  policy     '5'^'"^'""^'  Kecora. 

was  never  intended  to  be.  For  the  past  6  toward  Cuba  appears  to  be  that  some-     "''™^**'°s    command    national    attention 

years,  I  have  pointed  out  that  there  are  day  Castroism  will  conveniently  disap-        ^^  ^^  ^  reflection  of  our  time  that  apostles 

Increasing  pressures  to  make  it  into  more  pear.  With  the  appearance  of  Stokelv     ?5  ^'°^^''"  "^^  carmichaei  command  na- 

and  more  of  a  welfare  program  rather  Carmichaei  In  Cuff  the  idea  that  per-     aSat^^of  reason  Ve^'ten'nSe^^^^ 

than  the  insurance  program  it  is  In-  haps  Castro's  revolutionary  policy  might        ••rstoLry^'^^^chaetcam^'ofi^'^rec- 

tended  to  be.  Now  we  hear  of  proposals  possibly    be    directed    northward    once     tion  on  a  street  corner  soap  box  is  a  curios- 

to  tax  the  benefits  paid  to  our  retired  again  points  up  the  necessity  of  ridding     ity,  a  hippie  talking  to  a  few  other  hippies." 

citizens  and  make  more  conditions  and  our  hemisphere  of  the  Cuban  threat.           commented  Rep.  Durward  o.  Hall  [R..  mo.]. 

restrictions.  Coliminlst    Wlllard    Edwards,    of    the      '"^'^^  ^ow  many  times  have  we  seen  him  and 

One  restriction  which  should  be  re-  Chicago  Trlbime,  in  his  column' "Capitol     ^^  ^^^'  Presented  on  teievison  to  minions 

moved  or  at  least  greatly  altered  Is  the  Views"  for  August  1.  points  out  that  Car-     ^^hiJl^ ''^™!h'^'*'?«'*'''o°J^™^!1  ^'■°'?  ^ 

restriction  on  earnings.  In  the  first  place,  michael  might  have,  for  once  done  the     Ss  pubu^t?  r^  h^s  Shers'o^hlte^'nd 

It  is  not  fair  since  it  only  counts  certain  United  States  a  favor:                                    insurrection?'               preacners  or  hate  and 

types  of  income.  Second,  it  should  not  Stokely  Carmichaei  will  find  the  sugges-         I*  was  a  question  difficult  to  answer.  Hall 

be  unduly   restrictive   to   energetic  cltl-  tlon  repugnant  but  he  has  unwittingly  per-     conceded  he  did  not  expect  to  get  much  sup- 

zens  who  look  not  to  more  Goverrmient  formed  public  service  to  the  homeland  he     Po^t  for  his  suggestion  that  the  use  of  na- 

help  but  to  their  own  efforts  to  Improve  bates  by  showing  up  in  Cuba  and  linking     tloaal  communications  media  to  transmit  in- 

their  standard  of  living.  t^®  black  power  movement  in  the  United     flammatory  statements  should  be  construed 

I    recently    received    a    letter    from    a  States  to  a  I^atln  American  communist  guer-     ^^  incitement  to  riot.  The  cry  of  censorship 

good  friend  who  graphically  points  out  ^"^  y^^-  ^^^^-^-                                        ^T.T:^::^V.i:.^X.  wide  publicity 

«hat  has  happened  to  him  in  his  Strug-  I    include    Mr.    Edwards'    column    of     given  to  carmichaei's  statements  served  to 

gle  to  keep  his  head  above  water:  August  lln  the  Record  at  this  point:            make  clear  the  ominous  nature  of  communist 

June  30, 1967.  CAPrroL  'Views                                 strategy  In  Cuba.  Carmichaei  got  the  message 

John  M.  Ashbrook,  ,»,_  «7,„„,rt  im„,o,h^\                            ^^^^  where  Laird  and  many  before  him  could 

Congress  of  the  Vnited  States.          I  ^               (By  Wlllard  Edwards)                            ^.^t. 

Washington.  D.C.  '  Washington,  July  31.— Stokely  Car-  Laird  plans  another  report  on  the  com- 
Deab  John:  I  have  been  meaning  to  write  ?^^?**t®'  T^'^  °°**  *^®  suggestion  repugnant  munist  "solidarity"  conference  in  Havana 
you  on  the  following  subject  since  my  filing  hut  he  has  unwittingly  performed  public  when  it  ends  next  week.  Thanks  to  Car- 
ol mv  income  tax  return  for  the  year  1966  service  to  the  homeland  he  hates  by  showing  michael,  he  may  find  the  administration's 
Mv  observations  will  only  take  a  minute  to  "^  ,  ^^"^  Unking  the  black  power  complacency  shattered  and  get  a  wider  and 
review-  movement  In  the  United  States  to  a  Latin     more  attentive  audience  next  time 

As  you  may  or  not  recall  but  1  retired  from  American  communist  guerrilla  warfare  pro-                            _^_^__^^_ 

my  traveling  Job  January  1,  1966 — obtained     ^'^'     ,,,^     ^         ^    ^  .    , 

my  real  estate  salesman's  license  and  started  His  ml  Itant  words  have  shaken  the  John-             CONGRESSIONAL  CRITICISM 

..rklng.  My  "proflt  and  loss"  statement  for  ^^  thTa^lSST^hy  ^rfunSrbTerlion         Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

based    in    Havana.    Carmichaei    succeeded     unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
Ket  earnings  from  real  estate  com-  where  responsible  authorities  failed.                   for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
missions (before  tax) $2,836  When  future  historians  look  back  upon     marks,  and  to  include  extraneous  matter 

==  thlB   troubled   period   in   American   history,          The  SPELAKER  nrn  tpmnnre    To  fViero 

^^''"'"^"^  '■  *^*y  "^^y  ^'^  *^»»  o"^*  of  Its  most  amazing     oblection  to  the  feaue.t  of^fhP  ^pSip^^^^^ 

Return  to  social  security  50  percent  features  was  the  determined  Insistence  by     fr^m   P^nnc,  ufo^^  o                    gentleman 

of  excess  of  $1,500 600  a  great  national  power  that  an  enemy  base     ^'"^^  •^'^nnsMvania.-' 

Return  to  social  security  100  per-  off  Its  shores  simply  did  not  exist.                           mere  was  no  objection. 

cent  of  excess  of  $2,700 136  A  state  department  official,  who  has  fought         Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
Social  security  tax  paid 193  this  policy,  described  It  In  simple  terms:     gret  to  say  that  there  has  been  moimting 

Income  tax  withheld  and  paid 498  "The  official  position  seems  to  be  that  Cuba,     criticism   of   the   90th  Congress  in   the 

City  Income  tax  paid 23  like  the  legendary  isle  of  Atlantis,  has  sunk     press  against  a  background  of  riots  in 

beneath  the  sea.  We  Just  pretend  that  It    our  cities.  We  find  the  same  old  nrob- 

Total    (approximately    51   per-  Isn't  there."                                                                  igj-s  of  nhstriirtinnlom    fi^  tL   Hoii!^  ^ 

cent  of  earnings) ...........     i.  450  Carmichaei  has  made  It  Impossible  for  the    c^nJLln^^  f^^.y.^       f. -^^i^^  °^ 

=_  administration    to    Ignore    any    longer    the    P,°^^^t»f  "'^  ^.  ^O-nothlng  attitude,  as 

Net  earnings  after  taxes 1,386  danger  that  lies  In  Cuba  as  a  base  of  cur-     "-"O^S"  tnese  riots  were  someone  else's 

Income      by      payments      of      social  rent  communist  aggression  and  subversion.     Problem.  Let  me  assure  you,  as  a  Mem- 
security  1,544  He  called  for  "internationalizing  our  strug-     ber  of  the  House,  that  these  explosive 

gle"  to  wage  "Viet  Nam-style  wars"  thruout     outbursts  in  our  cities  do  not  come  from 

Total  net  Income  from  real  es-  tlie  western  hemisphere.                                       sunspots.    They   come    from    the    bitter 

tate  and  social  security 2.930  clarifies  ptmposE  of  Havana  MirmNc         basic  human  problems  of  unemployment. 

What  do  you  think?  Carmichaei  clarified  the  purpose  of  the  so-     slum  housing,   inadequate  schools,   and 

Yours  truly,                               |  called  Latin  American  solidarity  meeting  he     all  of  the  tragic  day-to-day  problems  as- 

.  was  attending — to  organize  under  communist    sociated   with   slums   from   the   nightly 

Mr    Speaker    I    think    the   onestinn  ^if^""*-  "volution  m  both  the  Americas.        visitations  of  rats  to  Inadequate  health 

rr,niri\,oii  K    1   f  7    ^^"'^  ^^"e    question  By  coincidence,  on  the  same  day  he  spoke,     care. 

could  v,ell  be  put  to  the  entire  Congress.  Rep.  Melvln  R.  Laird  [R.,  Wis.),  one  of  the        Mr   Speaker    the  oroblems  nf  inw  in 

What  do  you  think?  most  qualified  military  analysis  In  Congress,     cnmP  ftmnip/'chm,M^^lT^         low-in- 

^^_____      I  took  the  House  floor  to  document  this  same    '^^f  families  should  not  be  a  partisan 

^^^^^^^^  objective.                                                         matter  and  certainly  on  this  side  of  the 

EXPORTING  REVOLUTION  TO   THE  There   was   a   striking   similarity    In    one    ^^^®'  *^  '^°  "O*  m&k^e  them  a  partisan 

NORTH  theme  sounded   by  Carmichaei   and  Laird.    Problem.     Unfortunately,     the     Record 

Ml-    AcxTDTDz-v^w    «»     r.  Both  noted  the  words  attributed  to  the  com-     shows  a  depressing  uniformity  of  lop- 

mv.  AbHBKOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  munist  revolutionary.   MaJ.   Ernesto    |Che]     slded  votes  from  the  other  side  of  the 

unanimous   consent   to   extend   my   re-  Guevara,  that  "the  battle  cry  is  to  create  two,    aisle  against  any  and  all  efforts  to  at 

marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  three  .  .  .  many  viet  Nams."                           tack  the  root  causes  of  riots  in  our  cities 

indude  extraneous  matter.  To  Carmichaei,  thu  was  a  glorious  call  to    i  caU  on  my  friends  and  colleairues  who 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore    Is  there  American  Negroes  to  coordinate  their  revo-    sit  across  the  al^le  to  ioln^th^^ir,!^!^^^ 

objection  to  the  reauest  of  thP  gPntlpWn  l"""*^  !*»  *^e  ^o^h  with  the  efforts  of  armed    ftj^^r  f    v,  i       ,    *     •"  I    ^^^  ^J^  °^^ 

from  Ohio?        '^^^"^s^  o^  the  gentleman  ^^^^^  ,n  the  south.  Laird,  reaching  the    efforts  to  help  aU  Americans  to  share  In 

ThpVo  „  o            Ki     f  "»«»»  conclusion,  warned   that  the  United    ^^  Nation's  prosperity  and  I  caU  their 

Mr     Acur.o'^^vi^''   °""  States  may  soon  be  drawn  Into  several  wars  In     attention  to  the  editorial  comment  made 

xvir.    AisHBKOOK.    Mr.    Speaker,    for  this  hemisphere,  each  one  as  costly  In  blood    by  Clayton  Prltehey  in  the  Washington 

some    tune   now   our   neighbor   to   the  and  money  as  Viet  Nam.                                    Evening  Star,  which  follows- 
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Rn»TrBLicANS'    Attack    Irrationai, 
(By  Clayton  PVltchey) 
Politics  18  often  not  only  a  mysterloua  but 
Irrational  trade,  but  even  this  does  not  ex- 
plain why  a  party  that  has  a  good  chance  of 
capturing  the  government   next  year  would 
play   Into    the    hands    of    the    opposition   as 
foolishly  as  the  Republicans  have  this  week 
Considering  the  vulnerability  of  the  Denao- 
cratlc  administration  on  a  number  of  fronts. 
It   U  dllBcult   to   understand   why   the   OOP 
cboae  to  make  its  major  partisan  attack  of 
tbe  year  on  an  issue    (the  racial   problem! 
where  It  Is  at  its  worst,  and  the  opposition  Is 
at  Its  best. 

Putting  aside  the  propriety  of  trying  to 
tnm^m  political  Capital  out  of  the  rash  of  race 
riot*  (U  that's  what  they  are).  It  appears 
that  the  Republican  leaders  gave  little  or  no 
thought  to  the  obvious  boomerang  in  their 
effort  to  blame  President  Johnson  for  De- 
troit. Newark,  etc. 

It  Is  already  apparent  that  the  ofBclal  OOP 
spokesmen.  Senator  Everett  Enrksen  and  Rep. 
Oer&ld  Pord.  are  embarrassed  and  flustered 
by  the  Democratic  rebuttal,  but  knowing 
the  negative  Republican  record  on  every- 
thing relating  to  slum  life,  how  could  such 
experienced  politicians  have  so  badly  booby- 
trapped  themselves? 

Johnson's  consistent  efforts  to  clean  up 
the  ghettos  may  be  only  a  "Band-Aid."  as 
some  urban  experts  siasert,  but  they  would  bo 
eTen  more  Inadequate  If  the  congressional 
Republicans  had  had  their  way.  StlU  more 
puxzUng  Is  why  former  President  Elsen- 
hower, one  of  the  signers  of  the  Republican 
indictment  of  Johnson,  would  also  invite  a 
review  of  his  own  record  on  civil  rights. 

Elsenhower  was  In  the  White  House  when 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1954  launched  the 
modern  eru  of  clvlj  rights  with  Its  decision 
outlawing  segregation  in  the  schocjls  To 
this  day  Elsenhower  has  never  approved  the 
court's  hlsU)rlc  ruling  .\nd  during  his  eight 
years  In  power  there  was  almost  no  signifi- 
cant racial  progress  '.hrough  executive  Inl- 
tlaUve. 

Elsenhower  had  to  send  federal  troops  to 
Little  Rock,  Ark  .  Just  as  Johnson  did  to 
Detroit  this  week  But  there  was  a  difference 
Elsenhower  wa.s  forced  to  act  after  temporiz- 
ing with  a  racist  governor  (Paubus)  who 
ended  up  defying  him  Johnson  acted  six 
minutes  after  Gov  George  Romney  of  Michi- 
gan called  for  help 

No  President  since  Lincoln  has  done  more 
for  Negroes,  or  tried  harder  to  establish  a 
better  racial  equilibrium  than  Johnson  His- 
tory win  give  him  good  marks  even  if  the 
Republicans  don't  It  did  not  become  Elsen- 
hower to  Join  In  this  unwarranted  attack. 

It  was  Just  a  year  ago  that  the  unblush- 
ing Barry  Goldwater.  an  avowed  opponent 
Of  civil  rights  let?lslatlon.  also  blamed  John- 
son for  the  1966  riots  Goldwater  iwlth  a 
straight  face,  said  if  he  were  President  he 
would  "visit  these  large  cities  and  use  my 
personal  persuasion"  to  restore  calm  and 
prevent  violence 

The  political  reckieseness  of  the  present 
assault  on  Johnson,  however,  lies  In  the  rec- 
ord of  the  GOP  on  most  of  the  recent  legis- 
lation designed  to  Improve  the  slum  condi- 
tions which  underlie  the  meirop>olltan  riots. 
On  the  last  authorization  for  the  poverty 
program,  the  House  Republicans  voted  105 
to  15  against  it  The  bill  was  saved  by  the 
Democrats  voting  195  to  51  for  It  On  another 
key  Ghetto  bill  (re:it  supplements  for  the 
poor)  the  House  Republican  vote  was  119  to 
8  against.  Senate  Republicans  voted  22  to  8 
against. 

Last  week  the  federal  rat  elimination  bill 
was  defeated  In  the  House  because  the  GOP 
voted  148  U>  22  against  It  The  Democratic 
vote  (164  to  59  In  favor  I  was  not  enough  to 
save  It.  Republicans  also  voted  against  the 
bill  to  help  rebuild  broken-down  cities  as 
well  as  the  open  housing  feature  of  the  last 
dvtl  rights  bin. 


"This  Is  the  summer  of  dissent  and  vio- 
lence in  our  country,"  says  Mike  Mansfield, 
the  Senate  majority  leader  It  does  no  good 
to  point  the  finger  of  blame  at  an  adminLs- 
trallon.  a  political  party,  the  congress,  or 
state  and  local  authorlUes  "  AJid  he  thought- 
fully adds.  "All  of  us.  I  dare  say,  must  as- 
sume a  share  of  that  burden  " 


AIR  SERVICE  AT   NATIONAL  AIR- 
PORT 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unamlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  Washington  Star  carried  a  big 
ad: 

starting  today  eight  more  jet  shuttle 
flights  between  Washington  and  Newark 
That  maies  86  Jet  ttlghU  a  day.  39  to  New 
York  and  Newark 

I  would  like  my  colleagues  to  know 
that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  is  now 
considering  a  proposal  to  bar  all  aircraft 
leaving  outside  the  500-mlle  limit  from 
landing  at  National  Airport.  This  means 
commercial  aircraft  leaving  from  Chi- 
cago. St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Denver.  Dal- 
las, Tampa.  Miami,  Houston,  and  all 
other  mayor  cities  500  miles  or  more 
from  Washington,  DC,  could  not  land 
at  Washington  National  but  would  have 
to  go  either  to  Dulles  or  Friendship. 

Only  14  [percent  of  all  flights  coming 
into  National  Airport  come  from  areas 
outside  the  500-mile  limit  But  the  air- 
lines operating  from  New  York  appar- 
ently would  like  us  to  lose  even  that  14 
percent  so  they  could  increase  their 
shuttle  services  to  and  from  New  York. 

I  would  like  all  of  my  colleagues  who 
believe  there  is  a  beautiful  America  west 
of  the  Alleghenys  and  south  of  the  area 
outside  the  500-mile  radius  to  appear 
tomorrow  at  the  CAB  at  10  o'clock 
and  let  your  \1ews  be  known.  It  is  time 
we  let  the  eastern  carriers  know  there 
is  more  to  Amenca  than  only  the  east- 
ern seaboard 

Right  now  E:astern  Airlines'  shuttles 
are  handling  an  estimated  2'j  million 
people  into  and  out  of  National  Alport 
annually  I  have  proposed  that  they 
move  these  shuttle  operations  to  the 
hangar  north  of  the  main  terminal,  but. 
no,  that  is  too  simple.  They  are  proposing 
to  shut  off  Chicago.  St.  Louis.  Milwaukee. 
Tampa.  Dallas,  and  all  the  other  cities 
so  that  they  can  increase  the  trafiBc  at 
National  for  these  shuttle  planes  only 
for  the  convenience  of  eastern  airports. 

I  do  not  intend  tn  make  my  constitu- 
ents second-class  citizens.  They  are  as 
entitled  to  use  National  Airport  as  any- 
one else  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join 
us  -SO  that  we  can  .stop  this  foolishness 
National  Aln^irt  is  an  airport  that 
should  serve  the  whole  country.  If  there 
Is  to  be  a  cut.  It  should  be  a  fair  cut 
across  the  board  There  are  bu.suicssmen 
who  come  from  Chicago.  St  Louis,  and 
other  cities  to  Washinj-'ton  and  who  wish 
to  land  at  National  .Airport  and  go  back 
to  their  homes  from  that  airport  the 
same  day  I  do  not  see  any  logic  in  estab- 


lishing an  arbitrary  500-mile  circle 
aroimd  National  Airport  and  saying  that 
it  is  verboten  to  everyone  else.  The  peo- 
ple who  come  here  from  Chicago  have 
the  same  right  to  land  at  National  as 
anyone  else.  Those  who  would  prohibit 
my  constituents  from  landing  at  Nation- 
al want  my  people  to  go  to  Dulles  or 
Friendship  and  lose  at  least  2  hours 
traveling  to  aiid  from  these  outlying  air- 
ports M  Washington.  I  don't  think  those 
of  us  outside  the  500-mile  limit  should 
tolerate  this  kind  of  discrimination. 

I  want  the  House  to  know  present 
plans  do  not  call  for  reducing  passenger 
traffic  at  National.  If  they  bar  the  14 
percent  aircraft  that  come  from  outside 
the  500-mile  radius,  they  will  let  the 
eastern  carriers  increase  their  opera- 
tions by  a  like  amount. 

The  Star  ad  has  Eastern  boasting  that 
the  new  jet  shuttles  are  big  enough  to 
hold  107  passengers,  so,  do  not  anyone 
around  here  be  misled  into  believing  that 
if  the  500-mile  rule  is  adopted,  somehow 
it  will  relieve  passenger  congestion  at 
National. 

I  have  asked  the  CAB  to  run  a  60-day 
test  before  any  action  is  taken.  I  want 
National  to  move  all  shuttle  passengers 
out  of  the  main  terminal  into  a  special 
shuttle  terminal  either  in  Eastern's 
hanger  just  to  the  north  of  the  terminal 
which  Eastern  is  using  for  storing  old 
records.  It  would  be  no  job  at  all  to  build 
a  special  road  to  the  shuttle  terminal 
and  remove  all  this  trafiQc  from  the  main 
terminal  area. 

An  alternative  is  to  move  the  shuttles 
to  the  north  terminal  and  move  Nation- 
al. Piedmont,  and  the  other  airlines  to 
the  main  terminal. 

A1.S0.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  Govern- 
ment starts  kicking  us  out  of  National, 
let  it  fust  clean  up  the  traffic  mess  at  the 
main  terminal  caused  by: 

First,  a  shortage  of  parking  facilities 
at  National.  Space  for  500  more  cars  is 
now  being  developed. 

Second,  clean  up  the  valet  parking 
mess.  These  people  abandon  their  cars 
at  the  main  terminal  and  leave  it  there 
for  prolonged  periods,  until  a  carhop 
comes  along  to  move  it  to  a  parking  lot. 

Third,  clean  up  the  car  rental  mess. 
People  in  a  hurry  to  catch  a  plane  leave 
the  rented  cars  they  are  returning  in  the 
middle  of  the  road.  A  shortage  of  car- 
hops causes  the  abandoned  cars  to  be 
left  in  the  roadway  for  prolonged 
periods. 

These  are  the  factors  which  make  the 
mess  at  National.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  the 
14  percent  aircraft  from  outside  the  500- 
mile  radius 

Please  keep  in  mind  that  this  new  rule 
is  not  beins  advocated  to  reduce  air  con- 
gestion. National  can  handle  40  planes 
an  hour  and  it  averages  27.  The  move  is 
bcini;  suggested  to  reduce  pround  con- 
gestion. I  for  one  do  not  intend  to  let 
this  happen  at  the  expense  of  my  con- 
stituents 

A  SHORTAGE  OF  PERSONNEL  IN  THE 
EVER-GROWING  WORLD  OF  AU- 
TOMATION 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  re- 
ported that  a  local  manufacturer  is  ad- 
vertising for  150  machinists.  Whether  or 
not  the  figure  is  exaggerated,  the  situa- 
tion points  up  an  acknowledged  shortage 
of  persormel  to  take  a  part  in  the  ever- 
growing world  of  automation. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  Pennsyl- 
vania industry  is  woefully  short  of  ma- 
chine operators.  Increasing  numbers  will 
be  needed  in  the  coal  industry,  where 
employment  opportunities  are  blooming 
as  new  mines  and  old  step  up  production 
to  serve  expanded  electric  power  and 
steel  capacity. 

A  mine  mechanics  school  at  Elders 
Ridge,  Indiana  County,  Pa.,  has  demon- 
strated conclusively  the  value  of  voca- 
tional training  programs  in  this  field. 
More  than  a  hundred  men  who  have 
graduated  thus  far  were  hired  at  once 
after  completing  the  course. 

Despite  the  established  need  for  ma- 
chine operators,  there  is  still  hesitancy 
about  planning,  implementing,  and  ac- 
celerating programs  to  train  and  qualify 
men  for  this  vocation.  I  would  suggest 
that  more  emphasis  be  placed  on  these 
courses,  because  by  making  it  possible 
for  more  men  to  move  into  skilled  jobs 
the  Government  is  creating  taxpayers 
whose  contributions  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  will  quickly  make  up  the  cost 
of  the  training  period.  Qualifying 
workers  for  existing  openings  should 
seem  to  be  the  first  order  of  business 
in  the  current  crusade  against  imem- 
ployment. 


MODEL  VACATION   OF   MODEL 
VISITORS 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania?  i 

There  •was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
lesson  in  the  annual  "campventlon"  of 
the  National  Campers  &  Hikers  As- 
sociation. It  serves  to  show  how  indi- 
viduals in  a  complex,  hurried  world  can 
find  comfort  and  friendliness  by  gather- 
ing together  in  a  natural  envirormient 
of  which  too  few  of  today's  populace  are 
even  aware. 

The  1967  "campventlon"  took  place 
July  8-15  at  beautiful  Prince  Gallitzin 
State  Park  near  Patton,  Pa.  Approxi- 
mately 30,000  men.  women,  and  children 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  from  Canada  to  set  up  an  "instant" 
city  of  trailers,  tents,  and  motor  homes. 

In  this  refreshing  atmosphere,  the  visi- 
tors enjoyed  the  kind  of  healthy,  educa- 
tional, and  entertaining  programs  that 
would  enliven  the  spirit  of  every  family 
across  the  land,  particularly  those  whose 
dally  routine  is  confined  to  city  life.  As 
usual,  the  deportment  of  the  NCHA 
members — young  and  old  alike — was  be- 
yond reproach,  and  police  reported  that 


none  was  erullty  of  even  a  traffic  viola- 
tion. Also  as  usual,  the  campgroimds 
were  left  spotless  by  these  conscientious 
and  responsible  citizens  whose  camping 
tenets  include  conservation  and  anti- 
Uttering. 

At  Indiana,  Pa.,  where  nearly  a  thou- 
sand visitors  from  the  State  of  Indiana 
gathered  en  route  to  the  national  meet- 
ing, a  resident  reported  that  the  camp- 
site was  so  clean  after  their  departure 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  even  a 
discarded  cigarette.  The  experience  is  a 
far  cry  from  pictures  of  beaches  strewn 
with  debris  of  every  description  by 
thoughtless  vacationers. 

Other  Americans  coiQd  profit  by  fol- 
lowing the  trail  of  NCHA.  It  leads  to 
mental,  moral,  physical  strength  and 
stimulation. 


VIETNAMESE  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

TTie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  Premier 
Ky  of  South  Vietnam  continues  to  imder- 
estimate  the  nature  of  the  commitment 
by  the  American  public  to  his  coimtry. 
We  are  there  to  preserve  or  to  permit  the 
emergence  of  freedom  and  democracy. 

General  Ky  and  his  associates  in  the 
governing  directorate  are  embarked  on  a 
reckless  and  destructive  course  if  they 
feel  they  can  nm  a  "sham"  election  and 
satisfy  the  average  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  neither  hawk  nor 
dove;  I  am  an  interested  and  concerned 
American  I  expect  relatively  free  and 
open  elections  in  Vietnam.  I  expect  no 
further  Intimidation  by  Ky  or  Thieu  or 
their  associates.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  these  are 
not  achieved.  If  the  threats  are  not  with- 
drawn, then,  most  certainly,  my  support 
of  any  further  aid  to  Vietnam,  either 
civil  or  military,  will  be  reexamined. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
editorial  from  the  July  26, 1967,  edition  of 
the  Sacramento  Bee  which  comments  on 
the  upcoming  presidential  election  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  in  my  judgment  il- 
lustrates the  growing  concern  of  an  In- 
creasing number  of  Americans. 
The  Masks  Ask  Faixinq 

Prospects  that  the  "free"  election  of  a  new 
government  in  South  'Vietnam  wUl  usher  In 
a  bright  new  day  of  democracy  are  growing 
dim. 

The  latest  sign  of  bad  days  ahead  for  a 
■truly  representative  government  In  Saigon 
occurred  when  a  military  alert  was  called  fol- 
lowing the  refusal  of  the  assembly  election 
committee  to  approve  tbe  mUltary  presiden- 
tial ticket. 

This  ticket  Is  beaded  by  Chief  of  State 
Nguyen  Van  Tbleu  and  his  running  mate. 
Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky. 

With  Saigon  tensed  by  this  milltary-poUce 
action  tbe  approval  of  tbe  mUltary  ticket  was 
thrown  Into  tbe  full  assembly  which  speedily 
approved  It. 

To  many  observers  It  seemed  that  the  as- 
sembly got  the  message  tbat  it  was  not  to 
block  the  mUltary  ticket  on  penalty  of  a  mlU- 
tary  take-over. 


More  and  more  the  evidence  mounts  that 
South  Vietnam's  much  touted  free  presiden- 
tial election  Is  free  only  If  the  nation  accepts 
and  elects  a  Thleu-Ky  ticket. 

If  the  election  Is  rigged  In  favor  of  the 
mUltary,  the  United  States  wlU  be  hard  put 
to  contend  Its  client,  for  which  Americans  are 
dying,  represents  a  clearcut  alternative  to 
the  Communists.  In  such  an  event  this  na- 
tion had  beet  drop  tbe  pretension  that  It  is 
fighting  for  democracy  versus  conMnunlsm. 

The  best  face  It  could  put  on  Its  efforts 
would  be  to  admit  openly  this  costly  war  was 
being  fought  to  oppose  the  Red  brand  of  dic- 
tatorship rather  than  for  democracy. 

Such  confrontation  of  reality  would  enable 
the  American  people  to  know  exactly  why 
this  nation  is  in  Vietnam  and  whether  It  Is 
worthwhile. 


THE  FOREIGN  AID  BILL 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLXTON  of  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Speaker.  I  am  glad  to  state  that  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
now  finished  marking  up  the  bill  for 
U.S.  foreign  aid  for  the  current  year.  The 
chairman,  our  good  friend  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  Congressman  Thomas 
Morgan,  will  file  a  clean  bill  today  and  It 
is  expected  to  be  reported  out  tomorrow 
by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

There  are  several  amendments  that  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  particularly. 
Congressman  Morgan  as  chairman  ap- 
pointed a  special  drafting  subcommittee 
to  draw  the  outlines  for  a  new  policy  for 
the  Mideast  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  Congressman  Gallagher,  as 
chairman.  I  was  appointed  as  one  of  the 
members  to  assist  in  drafting  the  recom- 
mendations for  the  new  and  advanced 
U.S.  policy.  An  amendment  was  prepared 
as  follows : 

Draft  Amendment  to  H.R.  7099 
(Prepared  by  Middle  East  Amendment  Draft- 
ing Subcommittee) 

Add  the  following  at  the  end  of  the  state- 
ment of  policy  at  the  beginning  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act: 

"It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  obtain  a  permanent 
peace  In  the  Middle  East.  To  help  promote 
that  objective,  the  President  should  under- 
take immediately  (1)  a  thorough  review  of 
the  needs  of  the  several  countries  of  that 
area,  taking  into  particular  account  the  needs 
of  Israel,  and  (2)  a  reevaluatlon  of  United 
States  policies  aimed  at  helping  meet  those 
needs  and  securing  a  permanent  peace  in  the 
area. 

"It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  in  any  case  in  which  any  foreign  country 
has  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States,  the  President  should  suspend 
assistance  to  such  country  under  this  or  any 
other  Act,  including  any  program  designed 
to  complement  assistance  under  this  Act 
(such  as  sales  of  agricultural  commodities 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954) .  When  diplomatic 
relations  are  resumed,  a  further  study  should 
be  made  on  a  country-by-country  basis  to 
determine  whether  United  States  foreign 
policy  objectives  would  be  served  by  extend- 
ing assistance  under  this  or  any  other  Act, 
Including  any  program  designed  to  comple- 
ment such  assistance." 
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You  will  note  by  the  amendment,  the 
President  Is  to  make  a  thorough  review 
of  the  needs  of  the  several  countries  m 
the  area,  takin?  into  particular  account 
the  needs  of  Israel,  and  second,  to  make 
a  reevaluation  of  XJS.  policy  in  helping 
to  meet  those  needs  and  securing  per- 
manent peace  in  the  area 

I  disagree  with  the  action  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  takin:;  out 
of  that  proposed  amendment,  the  lan- 
guage which  would  specifically  by  name 
take  Into  particular  account  the  needs 
of  Israel.  The  provisions  of  the  U  S  for- 
eign aid  bill  to  be  filed  now  mean  that 
Israel  has  been  cut  out  specifically  from 
individual  and  special  consideration  of 
her  needs  for  immediate  defense,  the  se- 
curity of  the  Israel  people,  and  a.ssist- 
ance  for  the  progress  of  Israel,  our  sister 
democracy 

This  is  a  sad  abandonment,  because 
the  amendment  in  no  way  discriminates 
against  the  Arab  nations,  nor  even 
against  those  nations  which  have  broken 
relations  with  the  United  States,  and  are 
even  engaging  in  blockade,  boycotts,  and 
embargoes  against  D  S    citizens 

My  second  comment  is  that  in  the 
meeting  of  the  B'orei«n  Affairs  Comjuittee 
today.  I  have  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  foreign  aid  bill  to  cure  bribery,  kick- 
backs, and  other  illegal  or  fraudulent 
payments  or  credits  in  connection  with 
the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program  regardless 
whether  it  is  United  States  or  foreign  in- 
dividual firms  or  entities  involved.  My 
amendment  is  worldwide,  although  the 
current  publicity  focuses  on  Vietnam 
Here  Is  what  Is  happeninsj  in  Vietnam 
according  to  the  Washington  Evening 
SUr  of  Tuesday,  August  1.  1967: 
Kickbacks  or  •800,000  to  Kt  Aidi  Ch.\»ced 
I  By  CacU  Holland  i 

A  former  memb«r  of  South  VletnAm  Pre- 
mier Nguyen  Cuo  Ky's  cabinet  and  his  family 
received  more  than  MOO.OOO  in  "kJckbaclts" 
and  Improper  con-mlsslons  from  American 
pharmaceutical  flrma.  Senate  Investigators 
were  told   today 

An  undetermhied  amount  of  those  i>*y- 
ments,  according  to  the  testimony,  was  de- 
posited by  the  An-.erlcan  firms  In  dollars  In 
Swiss  and  American  banlcs  to  the  credit  of 
the  former  calilnet  officer  and  his  brother. 

The  ofDcer  was  Identified  as  La  Thanh 
Nghe,  who  is  now  a  candidate  for  the  senate 
In  the  South  Vietnamese  elections. 

The  testimony  was  developed  before  the 
Senate  Permanent  Investigations  Subcom- 
mittee in  an  Inquiry  into  the  aid  program  In 
South  Vietnam. 

Sen.  Abraham  Rlblcoff.  D-Conn  .  acting 
chairman,  said  the  subcommittee's  series  of 
hearings  opening  today  will  look  Into  such 
Irregularities  as  overpricing.  ktckbacJcs  and 
other  abuses  In  the  procurement  "r^f  drug 
supplies  In  South  Vietnam 

rORCK)  TO  REPAY 

La  Thanh,  the  subcommittee  was  told. 
was  secretary  of  state  for  handcraft  and 
Industry.  As  result  of  the  disclosures  of  the 
kickbacks  and  Improper  commissions  It  was 
said,  he  was  suspended,  fined  and  forced  to 
repatriate  some  of  the  funds  deposited  to 
his  credit  In  Swiss  and  American  banks 

One  German  and  eight  American  pharma- 
ceutical companies  were  named  as  having 
made  the  kickback:  and  improper  payments 
as  commissions  over  a  period  extending  from 
1950  into  19M 

The  undisclosed  payments  or  kickbacks  to 
La  Thanh  and  his  family,  who  operate  one 
of  the  largest  pharmaceutical  businesses  in 
South  Vietnam,  totaled  •763,152.13 


Improper  commissions  totaled  $133,106.53. 

T'jgether,  the  utcommittee  noted,  the  total 
in  kickbacks  and  Improper  comnilislons  to- 
taled »896,J58  G6. 

AID  CONSIDEaS  CLAIM 

Since  that  report  was  made,  an  AID  wit- 
ness said.  It  had  been  found  that  another 
American  company.  Merck.  Sharp  &  Dohme, 
had  made  undl^^cloeed  side  payments  total- 
ing about  H  17,000  to  a  Vietnamese  Import- 
ing firm  during   1961  64  period 

The  witness  D.inlel  Cohen  of  the  price 
analysis  branch  of  the  AID  controller's  office, 
testmed  that  AID  Is  considering  filing  a  claim 
for  recovery  of  these  payments 

In  the  case  of  the  alleged  kickbacks,  the 
.subcommittee  was  told,  the  pharmaceutical 
tlrm  paid  back  all  but  $909  38.  and  this 
.imount  has  been  tendered  by  one  of  the 
rtrms  involved 

The  subcommittee  also  w.^s  told  that  claims 
have  been  made  for  the  $103  163  In  so-called 
Improper  commls!-lons. 

The  American  t-dnip.inie.s  were  Pfizer  Corp  . 
OUn  Mathieson.  .\merlcan  Cyanamld  Co., 
P^rke  Davis  Pharmaceutical  Co  ,  Scherlng 
Corp  .  Upjohn  International.  Don  Baxter  and 
American  Chemical  .tnd  Drug  Co. 

Cohen  testified  that  he  learned  that  when 
shipments  were  made  tv  distributors  In  Viet- 
nam It  had  become  a  standard  practice  to 
set  aside  10  percent  of  the  invoice  value  as 
a  "promotional  allowance"  to  be  deposited 
in  banks  outside  of  Vietnam, 

REDUCED    QU.VNITY 

■This  arrangement,"  he  added,  "resulted  In 
AID  financing  a  gross  rather  than  a  net  price. 
By  the  same  token,  the  quantity  of  phar- 
maceuticals Imported  Into  Vietnam  was  less 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case  If  the 
prices  charged  were  on  a  net  b.isls." 

He  said  that  La  Thanh  w.is  the  principal 
recipient  of  the  side  payments  since  he  Is 
or  w.is  the  exclu-slve  distributor  tor  eight 
or  nine  pharmaceutical  suppliers. 

Commission,  the  lubcommlttee  was  told, 
w.i.s  a  common  fnrm  uf  duing  business, 
especially  In  the  Par  East,  but  such  payments 
usually  Involved  a  third  party  rather  than 
the  Importer  himself 

SOME     DRUGS     MISSING 

Another  witness.  Norbert  G  Tamblln.  an 
AID  consultant,  testified  that  In  1966  about 
65.000  pounds  of  antibiotics  had  been  shipped 
intcjfSouth  Vietnam  and  the  whereabouts  of 
the  drugs  remain  a  mystery  This  was  In  ad- 
dition to  the  supplies  imported  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam.  U.S  and  other 
mllltarj'  forces. 

These  Imports  the  subcommittee  was  told, 
were  nearly  e<iual  to  the  combined  totals 
used  by  the  Philippines,  T.,alland,  TiUwan. 
Malaysia,  Hong  Kong,  .\ustralla  and  New  Zea- 
land, with  combined  population  of  101  mil- 
lion, as  compared  to  about  16  million  In 
South  Vietnam 

Rlblcoff  suggested  it  was  a  "good  assump- 
tion" that  the  antibiotics  went  to  North  Viet- 
nam and  Communist  China  where  such  drugs 
are  In  short  supply 

Tamblln   agreed   this   was   'vt^ry   possible." 

Wllham  O  Hall,  assistant  AID  administra- 
tor, and  other  witnesses  detailed  steps  taken 
to  Impose  stricter  control.s  over  the  Viet- 
namese import  progr.im  These  Included  a 
requirement  Impcjsed  this  year,  that  com- 
mission on  pharmaceuticals  and  other  sup- 
plies must  be  paid  In  plasters  rather  than 
dollars 

It  should  be  noted  that  Vietnam  has 
taken  action  against  even  a  cabinet  mem- 
ber, the  Secretary  of  State  for  Industry 
and  Handicraft  Why  should  not  the 
U  S  Government  take  action  when  it  Is 
the  U  S.  Treasury  and  the  U.S.  taxpayers 
who  are  being  defrauded? 

Here  is  my  amendment: 


Amendment   to   H  R.   7099   OrrEREo   by    M«. 

PULTO.N 

On  page  39.  after  line  3,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  502.  Notwithstanding  an>  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  whenever  any  Individual,  firm 
i>r  entity  (Including  authorized  agents  of 
such  firm  or  entity*  participating  in  any 
aid  transaction  financed  with  funds  made 
available  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  has  been  found  by  the 
Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  to 
have  attempted,  aided,  assisted,  or  engaged 
m  bribery  or  other  Illegal  or  fraudulent  pay- 
ments or  credits  In  connection  with  such 
transaction,  such  fljm  or  entity  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  participate  In  any  program  or 
operation  financed  under  such  Act" 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  advise  that  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committio  with 
firmness  and  speed  immediately  adopted 
unanimously  my  amendment. 

It  is  not  my  intention  either  in  calling 
the  above  article  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  or  by 
my  individual  remarks  to  cast  any  re- 
flection on  any  of  the  companies  men- 
tioned in  the  article,  as  the  determina- 
tion of  the  facts  of  the  pharmaceutical 
transactions  in  Vietnam.  Of  course, 
under  my  amendment  must  be  indued 
by  the  Inspector  General  for  Foreign  Aid. 
The  In.spector  General  s  findings  mu.st 
be  made  on  his  own  special  investigation 
and  not  ba.sed  on  hearsay,  newspaper  ar- 
ticles or  .secondhand  sources.  I  would 
therefore  recommend  that  the  public  re- 
frain from  making  judgment  on  these 
tran.sactions  until  the  In.spector  General 
for  Foreign  Aid  on  Vietnam  has  had  op- 
portunity to  make  public  his  findinp.^. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  enough  ques- 
tions have  been  rai.sed  that  these  trans- 
actions should  be  inspected  tiioroughly, 
not  only  for  the  American  Government 
and  the  American  taxpayers,  but  also  for 
obtaining  correct  facts  which  could  ab- 
.solve  blame  for  the.se  transactions  upon 
which  .serious  questions  have  been  raised. 
There  is  no  doubt  either  that  this  in- 
vestigation .should  be  followed  up  care- 
fully in  justice  to  all  parties  concerned. 

It  will  be  an  interesting  question  tc 
have  answered  whether  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  itself  or  Its 
representatives,  knew  and  approved  ol 
such  situations 

It  will  also  be  interesting  to  learn  in 
what  countries  the.se  .situations  might  be 
common  practice  in  U.S.  foreign  aid 
transactions  with  either  the  knowledge, 
approval,  permls.slon.  or  consent  of  the 
U  S.  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment lUself 

I  hope  my  amendment  makes  the  way 
clear  for  a  thorough  review  of  such  poli- 
cies by  AID.  If  not  the  policies  of  AID, 
then  a  review  to  tighten  up  AID  auditing 
and  accounting  procedures. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  FISHERIES  AND  WILDLIFE  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT 
MARINE  AND  FISHERIES  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  AU- 
GUST   3,    1967 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  may  be  permlted  to  sit  during 
general  debate  tomorrow,  Ausust  3. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills  > .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  that  request 
could  not  be  made  at  the  time  that  the 
program  for  tomorrow  has  been  deter- 
mined by  my  colleague  from  Oklahoma. 
At  this  time  the  Members  do  not  know 
whether  to  object,  and  do  not  know 
what  the  plans  for  tomorrow  are,  or  the 
plans  for  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  pending  bill,  or  any  further  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON,  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  request  was  cleared 
with  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  subcommittee  and  also  with  the  mi- 
nority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan I  Mr.  Gerald  R.  FordL 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield,  imder 
my  reservation,  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  should  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  has 
an  important  meeting  tomorrow,  for  con- 
sideration of  three  bills.  We  wanted  to 
be  .sure  we  had  sufflcient  time  to  take 
care  of  those  bills.  They  will  be  consid- 
ered in  executive  session. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  ask  the 
gentleman  if  he  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  being  promulgated  around  the 
floor  a  request  to  resume  the  sitting  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  at  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morn-ng. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  only  plan  the  lead- 
ership has — this  has  been  cleared,  ex- 
cept, of  course,  for  the  agreement  of  the 
House — is  to  come  in  at  11  o'clock  to- 
morrow, not  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  point  re- 
mains that  the  request  would  be  in  better 
faith  if  made  after  the  determination  of 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  made. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  It  was  in  anticipation  that 
the  request  would  be  made  for  the  House 
to  meet  at  11  o'clock  that  our  subcom- 
mittee is  asking  unanimous  consent,  so 
that  we  can  meet. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills  >  Is  there  objr ction  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  f:om  Oklahoma? 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  why  not  come  in  at  10 
o'clock  on  tomorrow  instead  of  11 
o'clock? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  For  the  simple  reason, 
as  the  gentleman  well  knows,  when  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  is  advised  by 
Members  that  they  cannot  allow  the 
House  to  come  in  at  10  o'clock  or  at  a 
certain  other  hour,  I  will  not  m.ake  such 
request. 

I  have  been  requested  not  to  make  the 
request  for  our  meeting  on  tomorrow  be- 
fore 11  o'clock  a.m.,  and  I  honor  that 
request. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO 
SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  be  permitted 
to  sit  while  the  House  is  in  session  to- 
morrow. This  is  done  with  the  under- 
standing— and  I  cannot  find  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  WidnallI — 
but  I  understand  from  a  reliable  source, 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  is 
in  favor  of  the  request. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  if  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  IMr.  Widnall]  does  raise  an 
objection  to  the  actual  holding  of  such 

meeting  on  tomorrow 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Then,  It  will  not  be  held. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  f  continuing ) . 
While  the  House  is  in  session.  Can  we 
have  the  word  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  that  no  such 
meeting  will  be  held  under  such  circum- 
stances? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  if  the  House 
Is  going  to  meet  early  tomorrow,  why  Is 
it  not  coming  in  at  an  earlier  hour,  and 
not  consume  the  time  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  with  quorum  calls  and 
keeping,  at  least,  a  few  Members  on  the 
floor  of  the  House? 

What  Is  the  purpose  of  such  a  re- 
quest which  would  keep  the  Members 
off  the  floor  of  the  House? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  purpose  Is  in  order 
to  get  to  the  consideration  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  Act. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  that  Is  the 
story  of  all  the  committees  making  such 
a  request. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  think  we 
could  do  It  tomorrow  within  a  short  pe- 
riod of  time,  if  we  can  obtain  permis- 


sion to  meet  while  the  House  is  in  ses- 
sion, as  it  will  be  at  11  o'clock  instead  of 
12  o'clock  noon. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
think  it  would  be  well  if  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  would  couch 
his  request  to  permit  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  to  meet  whUe 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  is  meeting  during 
general  debate. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  ac- 
cept that  amendment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  be  permitted 
to  sit  while  the  House  Is  in  session  to- 
morrow during  general  debate? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PEACE   CORPS   ALIENATES 
AMERICAN  NEGROES 

Mr.  FAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Widnall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  Peace 
Corps  has  found  a  curious  way  to  train 
volunteers  for  African  assignments.  And 
in  doing  so,  found  another  way  to  fur- 
ther alienate  Negroes  from  white  Amer- 
icans. The  Peace  Corps  sends  its  young 
recruits  to  live  among  Negroes  here  in 
Washington. 

On  the  surface,  the  program  seems 
harmless,  as  outlined  both  by  Peace 
Corps  officials  in  my  investigation  and 
by  Peace  Corps  Director  Jack  Vaughn  in 
a  Washington  Post  article  this  morning. 
But,  according  to  reports  from  clergy  in 
the  area,  these  Peace  Corps  trainees 
have  added  fuel  to  the  fire  of  resentment 
felt  by  many  third-  and  fourth-genera- 
tion Americans  who  have  been  told  that 
the  reason  these  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
are  living  among  them  is,  and  I  quote  a 
Peace  Corps  training  officer,  "to  prepare 
them  to  move  into  another  culture  over- 
seas." 

It  Is  one  thing  to  tell  these  Americans 
that  we  are  trying  to  do  something  to 
bring  them  Into  full  partnership  with  all 
our  citizens — that  we  are  working  to 
make  available  for  them  better  jobs, 
decent  homes,  and  equal  educational  op- 
portunities— but  it  is  quite  another  to 
then  turn  around  and  tell  these  people 
who  have  never  lived  in  Africa,  have  no 
known  relatives  In  Africa,  that  our  ad- 
ministration thinks  them  to  be  excellent 
guinea  pigs  for  on-the-job  training:  to 
infer  that  they,  in  fact,  belong  to  a  for- 
eign culture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  ancestors  came  to 
this  country  many  years  ago.  I  have 
lived  here  all  my  life,  and  I  submit  that 
I  would  be  stunned  if  Jack  Vaughn  were 
to  ask  me  to  let  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
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live  In  my  home  In  order  that  they  might 
learn  about  Danish  culture.  I  would 
resent  it.  And  I  can  certainly  understand 
how  American  Negroes  resent  such  axi 
attitude. 

Now.  as  the  program  draws  to  a  con- 
clusion the  thanks  these  Negro  families 
get  is  to  be  told  by  a  Peace  Corps  public 
information  ofiRcer.  in  the  press,  that 
they  are  ignorant,  disease- ridden,  hope- 
less, and  living  in  incredible  conditions. 

Yet.  In  fact,  many  of  the  people  who 
consented  to  accept  these  volunteers  into 
their  homes  axe  decent,  law-abiding  citi- 
zens, with  Jobs,  and  spotless  homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  years  I  have  urged 
the  Housing  Subcommittee  to  make  an 
on-the-spot  Inspection  of  our  urban  re- 
newal programs.  My  reason  for  urglr^g 
such  Investigate' ns  is  to  see  for  our- 
selves Just  how  effective  these  programs 
have  been,  to  talk  with  the  people  liv- 
ing in  public  housing,  and  to  find  out 
from  them  what  problems  they  face,  how 
we  may  Improve  them  But,  the  issue 
has  been  avoided.  Instead,  we  have  relied 
on  the  mayors  and  other  bureaucrats 
who  have  heex\  telling  us  all  along  that 
everything  is  fine  Then,  the  cities  erupt. 
Violence  of  the  worst  type  grips  our  Na- 
tions— arson,  m order,  larceny.  And  we 
are  told  by  leaders  of  these  riots  that 
they  are  the  result  of  a  feeling  of  frus- 
tration, a  frustration  born  of  a  lack  of 
understanding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  such 
attitudes  a.s  evidenced  by  the  Peace 
Corps  toward  Negro  Americans  add  to 
the  frustration.  I  suggest  that  the  Peace 
Corps  has  added  greatly  to  the  aliena- 
tion felt  by  many  Americans,  who  happen 
to  be  Negro,  toward  their  Government. 
And  I  further  contend  that  It  is  just  such 
thoughtlessness  on  the  part  of  Peace 
Corps  public  Information  officers  and 
other  bureaucrats  that  adds  to  the  re- 
sentment felt  by  the  Negro  Americans 
in  our  cities. 

Finally.  I  cannot  help  but  wonder  If 
in  the  wake  of  all  these  disturbances 
should  the  investigations  be  carried  on 
by  the  Presidents  Committee,  or  a  joint 
Committee  of  Congress,  or  If  we  follow 
the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Vaughn's  Peace 
Corps  to  its  logical  conclusion — the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


AN  ANALYSIS  OP  THE  OPPORTUNITY 
CRUSADE 

Mr.  RAILSB.^CK  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  fMr  QcteI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  time  for 
some  plain  talk  about  the  Opportunity 
Crusade.  The  proposals  of  H.R.  10682. 
introduced  by  some  14  Congressmen,  in- 
cluding myself,  on  June  8,  are  fast  being 
distorted  Iseyond  recognition  by  the 
propagandists  of  OEO  Before  that  hap- 
pens, let  us  take  a  calm,  careful  look  at 
the  biU. 

On  June  8.  my  colleagues  and  I  called 
for  an  Opportunity  Cnisade  to  rescue 


those  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  are  now 
prisoners  of  poverty  We  did  so  because 
it  becomes  more  and  more  clear  each  day 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
despite  its  well-publicued  "war  on  pov- 
erty," has  produced  neither  the  strategy, 
nor  the  leadership,  nor  the  coordination, 
nor  the  resources  needed  to  win  that  war. 
In  fact,  the  .sad  truth  is  that  the  number 
of  Americans  below  the  poverty  line  Is 
estimated  by  OEO  a.s  32  million.  And, 
smce  OEO  came  into  being  In  1964,  the 
rate  of  decline  in  the  number  of  Amer- 
icans considered  poor  lias  been  much 
slower  than  was  the  case  during  all  the 
19d0's.  This  is  a  tragic  picture 

We  share  the  views  of  Americans 
everywhere  who  hold  that  poverty  can 
and  must  be  ehmiiiated  It  is  within  our 
power  as  a  nation  to  do  .so  But  the  re- 
sults under  OEO  Indicate  that  the  ad- 
ministration's offensive  in  the  war  on 
poverty  has  approached  a  disheartening 
stalemate.  We  have  the  recent  state- 
ment of  Sterlln=?  Tucker,  director  of  the 
Washington  Urban  League: 

There  is  already  IcKlsiatlon  on  the  books 
deslfjned  to  prevent  riots.  Its  called  tlie  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  It  provides  money 
and  services  that  help  get  at  many  of  the 
long-standing  causes  for  discontent  in  the 
ghetto 

The  disasters  of  Newark,  Detroit,  and 
el.sewhere  suggest  that  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  is  no  preventative  or  pana- 
cea for  urban  ills.  Indeed,  measured  by 
the  needs  of  the  people  whom  it  was 
designed  to  assist,  the  OEO  campamn 
against  poverty  is  much  less  than  a 
success. 

There  is  no  easy  remedy.  The  task  of 
rescuing  our  poorer  citizens  from  a 
drearj',  dead  end  life  Is  too  immense 
and  too  complex  to  be  accomplished  by 
any  one  agency  or  level  of  government. 
or  any  one  sector  of  the  economy  acting 
alone  The  stubborn  problems  of  poverty 
will  not  yield  to  uncoordinated,  piece- 
meal attempts  from  various  quarters 
Nor  will  they  surrender  to  half-hearted 
commitment  and  tokenism. 

What  is  urgently  required  is  participa- 
tion at  all  levels  and  from  every  sector. 
The  challenge  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment Ls  to  find  the  key  to  such  participa- 
tion, and  to  direct  and  coordinate  it. 
"Participation"  is  what  the  Opportunity 
Crusade  is  all  about: 

Greater  participation  by  the  poor  in 
helping  themselves. 

Greater  participation  of  private  em- 
ployers in  providing  training  for  jobs 
and  jobs  for  trainees. 

More  meaningful  participation  of  the 
States  in  assessing  statewide  needs  and 
developing  priorities. 

The  further  participation  and  whole- 
hearted commitment  of  the  so-called 
'traditional"  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  They  must  develop  alter- 
natives to  existing  relief  programs  which 
only  perpetuate  poverty  We  also  seek 
their  help  in  democratizing  programs  for 
the  poor. 

Again  at  the  Federal  level,  we  seek  to 
begin  to  make  effective  use  of  the  Office 
of  the  President  in  charting  a  national 
policy,  and  in  assessing  and  coordinating 
the  diverse  and  frequently  overlapping 
efforts  to  help  the  poor  help  themselves. 


Finally,  underscoring  the  greater  par- 
ticipation which  we  urge,  we  seek  a  much 
greater  investment  of  funds — nearly  $3.5 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1968. 

I  want  to  describe  for  you  how  we  pro- 
pose to  achieve  this  greater  participation. 

In  our  bill,  participation  of  the  poor 
is  the  keystone  of  community  action  pro- 
grams. As  you  know,  community  action 
is  at  the  heart  of  our  countiT's  anti- 
poverty  efforts.  We  would  require  at  least 
one-third  of  the  membership  of  a  com- 
munity action  board,  or  any  component 
of  such  board,  to  be  representatives  of  the 
poor.  In  addition,  if  any  component  is 
responsible  for  only  a  single  neighbor- 
hood in  the  community,  its  membership 
must  be  selected  by  neighborhood  resi- 
dents and  consist  primarily  of  such 
residents. 

Further  involvement  of  the  poor  Is 
achieved  by  assigning  to  community  ac- 
tion boards  certain  responsibilities  in 
various  other  programs  authorized  by 
the  bill. 

For  example,  the  community  action 
board  will  administer  the  Industry  Youth 
Corps  program  locally.  In  this  program, 
private  employers  will  be  a.sked  to  em- 
ploy and  provide  on-the-job  training  for 
needy,  unskilled  youth  in  return  for  a 
partial  subsidy— 25  percent —  of  the  wage 
of  such  persons.  The  community  action 
board  will  bring  together  youth  and  em- 
ployers, and  handle  the  reimbursement 
of  participating  employers. 

A  second  example  is  the  role  of  the 
community  action  board  as  grantee  and 
administrator  of  Federal  funds  for  pre- 
school and  early  elementary  education 
programs  and  supporting  services  under 
the  Headstart  and  Early  Years  program 
of  title  VII  of  the  Opportunity  Crusade. 

Private  employers  are  effectively  In- 
volved in  the  Crusade  for  Opportunity 
through  -such  programs  as  the  Industry 
Youth  Corps  and  the  coordinator  pro- 
gram for  secondary  schools.  Under  the 
latter,  private  employers  will  be  asked  to 
hire  needy  secondarj-  school  youngsters 
on  a  part-time  basis.  The  intent  of  this 
program  is  to  encourage  such  students 
to  continue  or  resume  their  schooling 
while  earning  some  much-needed  income 
and  obtaining  job  experience.  The  em- 
ployer pays  100  percent  of  the  student's 
wages 

State  participation  in  several  of  the 
programs  proposed  in  the  bill  is 
extensive. 

States  may  contract  for  the  operation 
of  residential  skill  centers  authorized  in 
title  II  of  the  bill.  These  centers  would 
provide  basic  education,  job  training,  and 
intensive  counseling  for  needy  young 
men  and  women  whose  lack  of  educa- 
tion, training,  and  motivation  renders 
thfm  virtually  unemployable  except  in 
dead-end  jobs.  The  centers  would  be 
meshed  with  area  vocational  schools, 
technical  Institutes,  and  other  training 
facilities  to  promote  a  unified  and  ver- 
satile community  or  areawlde  voca- 
tional training  program. 

States  participate  in  administration  of 
the  work-study  program  under  title  HI 
of  the  Opportunity  Crusade.  A  State's 
educational  agency  administers  the  pro- 
gram under  a  plan  prepared  by  it  which 
decides  how  Federal  funds  shall  be  used 


and  sets  priorities  for  their  distribution 
to  local  work-study  programs. 

States  for  the  first  time  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  become  partners  with 
local  agencies  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  community  action,  through  a 
$100  million  program  of  matching  grants 
for  the  States.  A  State  OflSce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  will  administer  a  plan  pre- 
pared by  it  which  provides  for  the  car- 
rying out  of  programs  of  community 
action  that  appear  especially  important 
to  the  State,  as  well  as  supplementing 
the  support  given  existing  programs 
which  are  not  adequately  funded  from 
other  sources.  If  fully  utilized  by  the 
States,  the  State  plans  will  be  funded 
by  $100  million  In  State  fimds  as  well 
as  the  matching  Federal  fimds. 

State  participation  Is  assured  in  an- 
other area,  the  Headstart  and  Early 
Years  programs  called  for  in  title  vn. 
First,  a  State  commission  appointed  by 
the  Governor  and  broadly  representative 
of  education,  commimity  action,  and 
health  and  welfare  agencies  will  prepare 
a  State  plan  which,  among  other  things, 
determines  a  method  for  deciding  the 
highest  priority  preschool  and  early  ele- 
mentary child  programs  in  areas  of  con- 
centration of  impoverished  children. 
Then,  local  applicants  such  as  commu- 
nity action  boards  will  apply  to  the  com- 
mission for  approval  and  recommenda- 
tion of  a  local  program  to  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  who  disburses 
the  Federal  funds  to  the  local  applicant. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  cost  of  any  pro- 
gram is  reimbursed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Greater  participation  of  the  tradi- 
tional agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment win  be  accomplished  through  the 
transfer  of  certain  ongoing  programs, 
presently  managed  by  OEO  or  managed 
by  other  agencies  under  delegations  from 
OEO,  to  such  agencies.  For  example,  the 
OflBce  of  Education  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  would 
be  directly  responsible  for  the  Residential 
Skill  Centers  program.  At  present,  the 
program  most  nearly  comparable,  the 
Job  Corps.  Is  managed  by  the  Job  Corps 
division  of  OEO  Itself. 

The  logic  of  the  transfer  lies  in  the 
urgent  need  to  begin  at  once  to  remold 
the  attitudes  and  capabilities  of  our  vo- 
cational education  system  to  train  a 
broad  spectrum  of  students,  including 
the  economically  deprived,  in  useful  job 
skills,  as  well  as  fundamental  academic 
Job  skills,  such  as  reading.  The  fact  is 
that  strong  vocation  training  will  go  far 
to  equip  youth  from  all  backgrounds  for 
gainful  work.  In  the  process,  such  train- 
ing—or more  precisely,  perhaps,  its  avail- 
ability— will  do  much  to  reduce  the  in- 
tolerable dropout  rate  now  experienced 
in  our  public  schools. 

In  another  area,  the  Headstart  and 
Early  Years  programs  would  come  under 
the  management  of  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education.  This  transfer  will  facilitate 
coordination  of  such  programs  with  the 
extensive  work  now  being  done  by  the 
OfiBce  of  Education  In  its  support  of  pre- 
school programs  under  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
Since  the  primary  thrust  of  the  programs 
is  educational — with  supporting  services 


such  as  food,  medical,  and  dental  pro- 
grams designed  to  satisfy  the  precondi- 
tions of  education — it  makes  sense  to 
charge  our  national  education  agency 
with  responsibility  for  their  administra- 
tion. 

A  special  feature  of  the  Opportunity 
Crusade  is  a  $100  million  incentive  pro- 
gram of  matching  grants  to  support 
Headstart  and  Early  Years  programs  be- 
yond the  amounts  available  under  the 
original  Federal  allotment.  The  match- 
ing funds  can  be  supplied  by  the  State, 
local  government,  or  other  sources. 

Still  another  transfer  of  Federal  re- 
sponsibility would  strengthen  the  com- 
mitment of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  the  needs  of 
the  Nation's  poorer  citizens.  I  refer  to 
the  proposed  transfer  of  authority  to  ap- 
prove and  fund  local  community  action 
programs  from  OEO  to  a  new  agency 
within  the  Department.  'While  the  Op- 
portunity Crusade  places  this  nsw  agency 
directly  under  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  headed  by  an 
Assistant  Secretary,  I  believe  now  that 
it  should  be  headed  by  an  Under  Secre- 
tary to  make  certain  that  community 
action  would  be  injected  into  and  infect 
ongoing  programs  of  HEW  and  upgrade 
the  impact  of  community  action  on  pro- 
grams for  the  poverty-stricken  admin- 
istered by  other  agencies  and  depart- 
ments. At  the  same  time,  we  would 
reorganize  the  funding  of  such  pro- 
grams to  assure  that  the  less  visible,  but 
long-suffering  poor  of  our  rural  areas 
will  no  longer  be  ignored  in  the  haste  to 
deal  with  inflamed  and  highly  visible 
urban  problems. 

By  this  transfer  and  reorganization  at 
the  Federal  level,  we  give  to  the  execu- 
tive department  principally  concerned 
■with  services  and  income-maintenance 
for  impoverished  Americans  everywhere, 
a  clear  mandate  to  reorient  its  thinking 
about  uplifting  the  unfortunate.  We  em- 
phatically want  to  replace  the  discredited 
"welfare"  philosophy  of  an  earlier  dec- 
ade with  the  principle  of  rehabilitation 
of  individuals  wherever  possible. 

One  way  to  do  this  is  with  an  infusion 
of  the  Innovative  spirit  at  work  in  com- 
munity action  today.  This  spirit  is  largely 
a  reflection  of  the  voice  of  the  poor 
themselves.  In  essence,  therefore,  we  seek 
to  democratize  the  processes  at  work  with 
the  executive  arm  of  government  to  as- 
sure that  programed  "solutions"  are  in 
fact  responsive  to  the  people,  designed 
for  the  people,  and  at  least  partially  ad- 
ministered by  the  people  they  serve.  The 
establishment  of  a  community  action 
agency  within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  marks  the  long- 
overdue  start  of  this  remolding  of  Fed- 
eral policy  and  attitudes,  and  Is  the  hope 
for  similar  reappraisal  at  the  State  and 
local  levels  of  welfare  administration  as 
well. 

We  propose  to  assign  to  the  community 
action  agency  two  important  additional 
responsibilities:  assisting  migrant  and 
seasonal  worker  programs,  and  an  ex- 
panded 'VISTA.  In  addition  to  current 
"VISTA  programs,  our  bill  provides  a 
"Hometown  "VISTA"  program  for  com- 
mimity residents  who  wish  to  volunteer 
their  time  and  services,  without  pay,  to 


assist  the  poor  in  the  community  to  help 
themselves.  The  latter  assignment  espe- 
cially will  encourage  effective  utilization 
of  volunteer  workers  in  antipoverty  pro- 
grams around  the  country. 

The  Department  of  Labor — another  of 
the  traditional  agencies — also  will  par- 
ticipate to  a  much  greater  extent  in  ef- 
forts to  eliminate  poverty.  As  our  Fed- 
eral "manpower"  agency,  it  is  concerned 
with  the  labor  market,  on-the-job  train- 
ing by  employers,  and  job  opportunities. 
We  now  propose  amending  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962  to  require  the  Department  to  survey 
and  publish  Information  on  job  opportu- 
nities, skill  requirements,  employment 
trends,  and  other  data  which  will  assist 
the  employable  unemployed  to  train  for 
and  obtain  gainful  work.  In  addition,  the 
U.S.  Employment  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment wlU  be  asked  to  begin  work  on  an 
electronic  data  processing  system  for  the 
storage,  retrieval,  and  communication  of 
job  and  worker  information. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  need 
for  an  enlightened  and  effective  leader- 
ship from  the  Office  of  the  President  if  In 
fact  we  are  going  to  eliminate  poverty. 
The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
though  technically  part  of  the  President's 
Office,  In  practice  is  but  another  Federal 
agency  chiefly,  and  regretably,  concerned 
with  the  administration  of  Federal  anti- 
poverty  programs  or  the  control  of  local 
community  action  programs.  It  has 
largely  defaulted  its  responsibility  to  ad- 
vise the  President  and  the  Congress  on 
alternative  courses  of  action  in  dealing 
with  poverty. 

To  the  extent  that  these  defects  are 
structural  rather  than  personal,  we  be- 
lieve they  can  be  remedied  at  this  time. 
To  do  this,  we  propose  the  creation  of  a 
three-man  Coimcll  of  Economic  Opp>or- 
tunity  Advisers  to  the  President.  The 
Council  would  be  equipped  with  a  staff 
and  the  independent  authority  to  gather 
data  about  conditions  of  poverty 
throughout  the  United  States,  to  ap- 
praise antipoverty  programs  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government,  to  rec- 
ommend national  policy  for  dealing  with 
poverty  and  for  coordinating  public  and 
private  endeavors  to  combat  poverty,  and 
to  report  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  and  the  President. 
We  believe  it  is  essential  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Council  that  it  not  be 
part  of  an  agency  with  program  respon- 
sibility or  itself  responsible  for  admin- 
istration, directly  or  indirectly,  of  anti- 
poverty  programs.  Only  in  this  way  can 
its  freedom  of  judgment  and  perspective 
be  preserved  intact  from  a  vested  inter- 
est or  outside  pressure  to  continue  spe- 
cific programs  or  policies  regardless  of 
their  effectiveness  and  efficiency.  Con- 
sequently, we  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the 
solution  advanced  from  other  quarters  to 
let  a  program-oriented  agency  assume 
essential  policy  and  coordinating  respon- 
sibilities. 

You  will  recall  that  I  mentioned  that 
we  have  proposed  a  substantially  greater 
investment  of  funds  for  the  Opportunity 
Crusade,  some  $3.5  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1968.  Of  this  amount,  $1.7  billion  will  be 
the  Federal  contribution,  with  the  bal- 
ance, or  $1.8  billion,  coming  from  State 
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and  local  public  sources  and  the  private 
sector. 

I  will  not  take  time  here  to  give  you 
the  breakdown  for  the  various  programs 
and  activities  authorized  by  the  Oppor- 
tunity Cnisade.  These  have  been  pre- 
pared by  the  staff  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  and  are 
available  for  your  review  PuflQce  it  to  say 
now  that  we  seek  to  use  Federal  dollars 
to  generate  an  increased  contribution 
from  other  public  and  private  sources. 

This  levera(?e  Is  Important  when  com- 
paring the  relative  merits  of  our  pro- 
posal with  the  administration's  While 
the  administration  bill  Involves  a  lareer 
Federal  expenditure — nearly  $2  1  bil- 
lion— it  has  hardly  any  leverage,  so  that 
only  $2.4  billion  in  total  funds  will  be 
generated.  Thus,  the  Opportunity  Cru- 
sade win  make  some  $900  million  more 
available  lor  the  work  of  combatint;  pov- 
erty. This  is  but  one  measure  of  the  Im- 
portance of  the  broad  participation  of 
public  and  private  resources  and  talents 
In  the  Opportunity  Cru.sade 


modernization  of  contfressloiial  procedures 
achieved  under  the  Congressional  Reorgan- 
ization Act  of  1946  He  was  hu  ardent  advo- 
cate among  other  things,  of  home  rule  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Behind  a  certain 
scholarly  dryness  of  manner,  there  lurked  In 
OeorRe  Galloway  u  wealth  of  wit  and  quiet 
humor,  nnd  all  that  he  did  was  informed. 
more<.ver.  by  a  disciplined  fervor  for  human 
liberty.  His  books  and  his  lifetime  of  study 
constitute  .in   invaluable   legacy 


GEORGE  B    GALLOWAY 

Mr  FAILSB.ACK  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  !Mr.  PirnieI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PXRNTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of 
Dr.  George  B  Galloway  has  removed 
from  the  Capitol  scene  one  of  the  keen- 
est students  of  government  in  modern 
times.  As  President  of  the  US.  Group  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union,  I  'vi-.h 
to  pay  tribute  to  this  great  man  for  his 
wisdom,  knowledge,  and  loyalty  so  effec- 
tively displayed  as  our  executive  secre- 
tary. His  resignation,  prompted  by  rea- 
sons of  ill  health,  which  was  .submitted 
at  the  beginning  of  the  90th  Congress. 
was  accepted  with  great  regret. 

■We  recaU  his  gracious  and  unassuming 
manner,  the  sincerity  of  his  friendships 
and  the  dedication  of  his  efforts.  His  loss 
will  be  deeply  felt  by  all  who  have  been 
privileged  to  know  him  His  outstanding 
record  Is  appropriately  underlined  by  the 
following  editorial  appearing  this  date  in 
the  'Washington  Post : 

George    B.    Galloway 

It  la  unlikely  that  any  contemporary  pos- 
sessed a  more  detailed  knowledge  or  a  more 
profound  understanding  of  the  workings  of 
the  United  States  Congress  than  Oeoree  G.il- 
loway,  who  died  here  a  few  days  ago  Dr 
OaUoway,  a  professional  political  scientist. 
was  prlxnarlly  a  scholar,  exceptionally  learned 
in  the  theory  and  structure  of  American 
political  Institutions.  He  added  a  wealth  of 
direct  experience  to  research,  however  For 
a  score  of  yeari  he  served  as  senior  specialist 
In  American  Government  at  the  Library  of 
Congress.  Many  members  of  Congress — and 
many  Journalists  and  students  us  well — were 
the  beneficiaries  of  hla  learning,  his  generous 
readiness  to  be  of  help  and  his  sensitive 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  a  free 
society. 

Prior  to  his  service  at  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. Dr.  Galloway  was  secretary'  of  the  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  the  Reorganiza- 
tion of  Concress  In  this  capacity,  he  played 
an   Important  and  con.structlve  roJe  In  the 


PENSION  RIGHTS  FOR  WIDOWS 
OF  VETERANS 

Mr  RAILSBACK  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  Mr.  McClitreI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.A.KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob'ection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
in  this  country  thousands  of  women  who 
have  outlived  their  husbands.  Every  mor- 
tality table  reveals  the  fact  that  the  life 
expectancy  of  the  "weaker  sex"  is  sev- 
eral years  greater  than  the  male  of  the 
species.  Many  of  the.se  women  are  widows 
of  veterans  and  many  need  help. 

If  they  meet  the  'need''  requirements 
of  the  law.  they  may  be  qualified  to  re- 
ceive a  pension.  I  want  to  address  myself 
to  a  problem  which  some  of  them  have 
faced — a  problem  that  is  unju.st  and  un- 
necessar>\  I  feel. 

Many,  many  older  people  lead  very 
lonely  lives.  Families  may  live  hours  or 
miles  away,  friends  become  separated, 
and  then  when  their  life-long  companion 
pas.ses  away,  they  are  left  alone.  Many 
women  adjust  to  their  new  life  alone,  and 
others  seek  companionship.  Present  law 
confronts  them  with  a  harsh  decision. 
If  they  remarry,  they  are  permanently 
barred  from  receiving  any  further  pen- 
sion as  the  widow  of  the  deceased  vet- 
eran. In  the  event  this  new  marriage  is 
terminated  by  death  or  divorce,  they  are 
left  without  recourse  to  the  pension  for 
which  they  were  formerly  qualified.  I 
think  it  is  entirely  proper  that  the  pen- 
sion rights  be  cut  off  upon  remarriage. 
But  I  also  believe  it  is  unjust  to  penalize 
them  by  making  this  termination  final, 
more  final  than  the  marriage. 

Our  older  folks  are  often  concerned 
about  their  security  during  the  latter 
years  of  their  lives,  and  this  concern  is  a 
iarse  factor  in  the  decision  they  must 
make  when  deciding  upon  remarriage.  I 
think  they  should  be  as  free  in  this  de- 
cision as  the  law  can  make  them.  I  believe 
we  .should  assure  them  that  the  pension 
rights  guaranteed  to  them  as  widows  of 
veterans  will  be  theirs  if  the  marriage  is 
terminated 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing a  bill  that  will  restore  entitlement 
to  benefits  upon  termination  of  a  vet- 
eran s  widows  remarriage. 


A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  PRO- 
TECTION OF  THE  PL^LIC  HEALTH 
FROM  RADIATION  EMISSIONS 
FROM   ELECTRONIC   PRODUCTS 

Mr  RAILSBACK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  !  Mr  Brown  !  may  extend  his 


remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
over  the  past  several  years  I  have  be- 
come personally  Interested  in  the  effect 
that  radiation  may  have  on  the  human 
body.  All  of  us  have  been  exposed,  in 
the  normal  course  of  physical  examina- 
tions and  tests,  to  X-rays. 

Recently.  I  became  personally  con- 
cerned when  I  was  subjected  to  X-ray 
three  times  in  2  days  during  a  routine 
medical  examination.  Five  or  more  ex- 
posures are  sometimes  required  In  the 
course  of  a  dental  examination,  and  I 
have  wondered,  for  instance,  since 
X-radiation  is  cumulative  in  the  body, 
if  prenatal  tests  could  have  a  definite  ef- 
fect on  infants. 

Recently,  a  national  manufacturing 
concern  announced  that  90,000  of  their 
color  television  sets  contain  certain  tubes 
which  have  the  potential  to  emit  radia- 
tion in  excess  of  a  prescribed  level.  Ac- 
cording to  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times,  this  great  corpora- 
tion was  trying  to  locate  the  .sets  for 
modification  to  correct  what  was  de- 
.scribed  as  "X-radiation  in  excess  of  de- 
sirable levels."  But  it  would  appear  that 
there  is  no  established  level  of  accepta- 
ble radiation  eminating  from  TV  and 
other  electronic  equipment 

This  points  up  the  fact  that  there  Is 
a  need  for  attention  to  be  given  to  the 
possibility  of  excess  radiation.  It  is  true, 
after  all.  that  unless  we  possess  sophisti- 
cated instrument,  none  of  us  has  any 
idea  whether  we  are  being  adversely  af- 
fected by  radiation  or  not. 

The  National  Center  for  Radiological 
Health,  which  is  most  concerned  with 
health  hazards  in  this  area,  does  not 
now  have  the  authority  to  establish 
standards  for  safe  radiation  levels,  nor 
does  it  have  the  authority  to  require 
manufacturers  to  supply  data  to  the 
Center  for  study  and  review. 

I  have  joined  with  my  colleague  on 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
the  Honorable  Paul  Roc.ers,  in  Intro- 
ducing his  bill  titled  the  "Radiation 
Control  for  Health  ar.d  Safety  Act  of 
1967'  This  bill  is  designed  to  provide 
the  Public  Health  Service  with  the  au- 
thority and  tools  needed  to  protect,  on 
behalf  of  the  American  people,  the  pub- 
lic health  from  hazardous  radiation 
emi.s.sions  from  electronic  products. 

I  must  commend  the  esteemed  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  We.st  Virginia,  the  Honorable 
Harley  Staggers,  for  his  prompt  atten- 
tion to  the  need  for  hearings;  and  fur- 
ther, I  want  to  applaud  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  the 
Honorable  John  Jarman,  who  presides 
over  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health 
for  his  support  of  this  legislation. 


DEMAND   OF   ABLE-BODIED  YOUNG 
MEN  FOR  JOBS 

Mr.  PAILSBACK   Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Alaska  [Mr.  Pollock]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out recent  analyses  of  our  urban  prob- 
lems a  predominant  theme  has  arisen. 
That  theme  Is  the  demand  of  able-bodied 
young  men  for  jobs.  This  points  in  turn 
to  the  greatest  weakness  evidenced  by 
the  many  programs  undertaken  in  the 
past  30  years  attempting  to  deal  with 
poverty  in  America.  That  is  the  inability 
to  create  useful,  productive  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  million  of  our  citi- 
zens in  America  are  today  without  jobs. 
Many  of  these  are  within  the  urban  pov- 
erty areas.  We  know  the  effects  of  un- 
employment too  well.  Our  welfare  roles 
are  replete  with  three-fourths  of  a 
million  mothers  and  3^2-million  chil- 
dren in  homes  without  a  father.  Today, 
fully  one-third  of  the  Watts  area  of  Los 
Ai-geles  depends  on  some  form  of  wel- 
fare assistance  for  its  livelihood.  New 
York  City  welfare  roles  have  Increased 
by  250,000  In  the  last  2  years.  In  my 
own  State  of  Alaska  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  State's  budget  goes  into  the  aid  to 
dependent  children  and  general  assist- 
ance programs.  The  Congress  has  created 
a  Job  Corps  to  train  people  for  jobs  but 
though  a  majority  of  these  young  people 
are  placed  In  one  job  or  another,  many 
of  them  are  not  working  at  the  jobs  for 
which  they  were  trained.  Several  mil- 
lions of  Americans  need  work  today.  How 
can  we  put  them  to  work  when  we  are 
unable  to  successfully  place  these  few 
thousands  in  productive  jobs? 

The  answer  to  this  question,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  not  really  too  difficult.  Gov- 
errunent  has  tried  to  do  all  it  can,  but 
government  constitutes  only  a  small 
fraction  of  oiu*  Nation's  economy,  the 
preponderant  wealth  of  the  Nation  is 
in  the  private  sector  of  the  economy.  If 
Jobs  are  to  be  created  for  the  Nation's 
poor,  these  jobs  will  come  from  private 
enterprise.  It  is  to  the  wealth,  resoiu-ces, 
and  talent  of  the  Nation's  business  lead- 
ers that  we  must  turn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  the  Urban  Employment 
Opportunities  Development  Act,  utilizes 
the  abilities  of  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy  to  provide  Jobs  and  the  training 
for  unemployed  and  unskilled  citizens  in 
the  Nation's  poverty  areas.  The  act  offers 
American  business  tax  incentives  to  in- 
duce them  to  expand  their  facilities  into 
depressed  urban  areas.  It  guarantees  that 
substantial  numbers  of  the  new  em- 
ployees shall  come  from  these  depressed 
areas.  This  bill  is  expressly  designed  to 
put  many  of  our  poor  to  work  In  useful 
jobs. 

It  is  a  shame,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  for 
so  long  we  have  attempted  to  fight  this 
battle  against  poverty  with  only  a  frac- 
tion of  our  resources.  The  private  enter- 
prise system  is  the  foundation  of  our 
economy.  It  alone  has  the  ability  to  mo- 
bilize the  resources  necessary  to  success- 
fully wage  this  battle.  Yet  we  realize  that 
it  has  not  played  the  role  it  could  In  al- 
leviating the  problems  of  poverty.  What 


has  been  lacking  is  encouragement  and 
leadership  by  the  Federal  Government. 
I  hope  that  this  bill  will  provide  the  Fed- 
eral leadership  that  has  been  lacking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  much  talk 
about  the  magnitude  of  the  problems  fac- 
ing us  in  urban  poverty  areas.  We  know 
the  task  is  great,  but  I  firmly  believe 
that  these  problems  can  be  overcome  by 
the  dedicated  and  concerted  efforts  of 
business  and  Government,  working  to- 
gether. 

An  outline  of  the  bill  follows : 

Urban  Employment  OppoBTUNmr 
Development  Act 

1.  The  bin  calls  for  tax  Incentives  to  pro- 
mote the  Industrial  development  of  urban 
ghetto  areas.  The  objective  sought  Is  the 
creation  of  new  Jobs  to  be  filled  by  residents 
of  these  poverty  areas. 

2.  The  program  Is  limited  to  poverty  areas. 
These  are  defined  as: 

a.  193  urban  areas  already  located  on  GEO 
maps  lor  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Areas  of  260,000  people  or  more. 

b.  Comparable  poverty  areas  to  be  located 
on  maps  for  other  areas  classified  as  urban 
by  Census  Btireau  (2500  persons  or  more). 

c.  Indian  reservations  specified  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

3.  The  bill  utilizes  a  system  of  tax  credits, 
Increased  deductions  for  wages  paid,  and 
rapid  depreciation,  which  business  leaders 
Indicate  will  produce  significant  results  In 
procuring  badly  needed  Industrial  Invest- 
ments. 

Before  the  program  can  begin  In  any  city, 
the  city  must  Inform  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment that  It  wishes  to  participate  and  will 
cooperate  In  locating  companies  to  go  Into 
the  poverty  areas.  (The  city  then  controls 
the  speed  of  the  program  and  works  at  at- 
tracting the  companies.  This  has  been  done 
In  Puerto  Rico  under  its  Industrial  Incentive 
Act.) 

4.  Any  participating  company  must  obtain 
a  certificate  from  the  local  agency  designated 
In  the  municipality  to  deal  with  this  pro- 
gram. Then  application  Is  made  to  HUD 
which  win  certify  that: 

a.  The  btislness  Is  locating  In  one  of  the 
above  areas  at  a  site  approved  by  the  munici- 
pality, and  will  establish  a  reasonable  ratio 
between  capital  investment  and  jobs  created. 

b.  If  It  Is  engaged  in  Industrial  production 
(manufacturing,  producing,  processing,  as- 
sembling), a  staff  of  at  least  50  full-time 
workers  will  be  employed  at  the  ghetto  plant. 
At  least  66%  of  the  original  working  force 
will  be  residents  of  the  ghetto  at  the  time 
they  were  hired  and  will  have  lived  there  for 
at  least  6  months  prior  to  the  time  of  hiring 
or  be  certified  as  unemployed,  low-Income 
people  by  the  municipality.  The  required 
staff  is  reduced  to  25  employees  for  munici- 
palities under  50,000  persons  and  for  Indian 
reservations. 

c.  To  continue  to  qualify  for  benefits,  the 
employer  must  maintain  the  same  minimum 
working  force  unless  economic  circumstances 
beyond  his  control  prevent  him  from  doing 
so.  Even  if  he  is  forced  to  reduce  his  staff, 
he  must  maintain  the  same  percentage  of 
low-Income  persons. 

d.  People  who  qualify  and  are  hired  do  not 
have  to  continue  to  live  in  the  urban  poverty 
area. 

e.  The  only  other  qualifying  businesses 
v.'ould  be  those  engaged  in  wholesale  opera- 
tions or  the  construction  of  buildings  in  an 
urban  poverty  area.  (Same  employee 
criteria.) 

5.  In  return  for  agreeing  to  these  condi- 
tions, the  business  gets  the  following  tax 
benefits : 

a.  An  increase  in  the  normal  7%  Invest- 
ment credit  on  machinery  to  10%. 


b.  An  extension  of  the  "i^c  Investment 
credit  on  machinery  to  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ing in  which  the  business  Is  located.  (If  the 
business  is  a  lessee,  it  would  have  the  credit 
otherwise  available  to  the  lessor  as  to  its 
premises.  There  Is  precedent  for  this  in  the 
original  Investment  Credit  Act.) 

c.  A  rapid  depreciation — two-thirds  of 
normal  life — for  the  total  cost  of  the  build- 
ing or  portion  of  the  buUding  which  It 
occupies. 

d.  A  useful  life  or  a  class  life  for  machinery 
and  equipment  of  two-thirds  the  normal  life 
under  existing  Treasury  guidelines  (Rev. 
Proc.  62-21). 

e.  For  a  period  of  10  years,  a  deduction 
of  125  To  of  the  salaries  it  pays  to  the  low- 
Income  employees  It  has  hired. 

f.  All  credits  and  deductions  could  be  car- 
ried forward  or  backward  or,  if  the  business 
is  a  corporate  subsidiary,  utilized  against 
other  outside  Income  of  the  parent  corpora- 
tion. Likewise  a  purchaser  of  the  business 
could  use  the  carryovers  otherwise  available 
to  the  seller  if  the  purchaser  continues  the 
business.  (The  carryback  or  carryover  provi- 
sions would  be  Increased  over  the  ones  appli- 
cable to  the  present  Investment  Credit  Act 
because  of  potential  Increased  difficulties 
faced  by  the  company  locating  In  an  urban 
poverty  area.) 

These  benefits  run  for  10  years  from  the 
time  the  business  goes  into  operation. 

6.  Run-away  corporations  do  not  qualify 
under  the  program.  The  bill  uses  an  exclu- 
sion provision  similar  to  the  one  Included 
In  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  of  1961.  (The 
Jobs  created  will  be  new  ones.) 

7.  Resettlement  provisions  are  included  in 
the  legislation  for  those  who  lose  their  resi- 
dences or  businesses  because  federally  in- 
spired industry  takes  over  their  homes  or 
shops. 

a.  Allowances  for  relocation  of  families 
and  individuals  are  more  generous  than  un- 
der urban  renewal. 

b.  Help  on  rent  (up  to  $1000)  for  24 
months  for  elderly,  handicapped,  and  low- 
Income  families  where  20%  of  their  income 
will  not  obtain  decent  facilities  and  no  pub- 
lic housing  or  State  or  local  low-Income 
housing  is  available. 

c.  Moving  expense  payments  for  business: 
added  payment  of  $2500  if  business  is  small 
and  earning  less  than  $10,000  a  year. 

8.  The  bill  provides  a  recapture  provision 
In  case  a  corporation  willfully  violates  the 
established  hiring  requirements,  or  simply 
takes  its  benefits  and  ceases  operations  with- 
out economic  justification.  The  recapture 
provisions  are  severe  enough  to  serve  as  an 
effective  deterrent. 

9.  The  bill  also  provides  for  Job  training 
assistance  to  those  industries  moving  into 
ghetto  areas.  The  route  taken  Is  to  bring  the 
program  under  MDTA  and  add  $20  million 
for  the  first  year  with  an  open  authorization. 
(The  actual  training  under  our  plan  should 
be  handled  in  the  following  way.  When  the 
industry  agrees  to  come  In  and  has  taken  the 
necessary  steps  to  qualify,  It  could  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Department  of  Labor. 
The  Industry  would  stipulate  the  date  by 
which  It  wants  the  manpower  trained  (prob- 
ably the  time  it  plans  to  start  operations) 
and  the  number  and  type  of  workers  it  wants. 
If  the  Industry  wants  to  train  the  people 
Itself,  then  the  Department  of  Labor  will 
contract  with  it.  If  the  business  does  not 
want  to  do  the  training,  then  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  should  be  given  the  power  to 
contract  either  with  a  private  manpower 
training  firm  or  with  the  usual  local  public 
training  organization.) 

10.  The  only  direct  appropriation  Is  $20 
million  for  manpower  training  in  the  first 
year  and  additional  amounts  needed  for  such 
training  in  future  years. 

Anticipated  revenue  losses  to  the  Treasury 
through  tax  change  will  be  slight  over  a 
period  of  a  few  years.  An  extra  deduction  for 
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wages  paid  costs  nothing  because  It  Is  more 
than  made  up  by  the  decrease  In  welfare 
payments  for  workers  and  the  taxes  paid  on 
new  salaries  Rapid  depreciation  on  machin- 
ery and  buildings  cost  very  little  All  It  nor- 
mally does  Is  provide  the  investor  with  a 
more  rapid  return,  and  not  a  larger  return. 
New  credits  under  this  bill  will  equal  10'" 
on  ezpenaes  for  buildings  and  machinery  in 
an  urban  poverty  area  facility.  If  we  get  In- 
dustry to  Invest  a  billion  dollars  over  the 
next  few  years — which  would  create  many 
new  Jobs — we  get  a  total  cost  of  «100  million. 
But  an  ln\estment  credit  may  In  fact  cost 
very  little.  Former  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Douglas  Dillon  testified  In  1963  that  the 
Investment  Tax  Credit  had  returned  within 
the  Qrst  year  at  least  one-half  of  the  revenue 
costs  through  Increased  tax  payments  (and 
that  was  before  the  full  Impact  of  the  Act 
on  the  economy  was  felt) .  In  short,  credits, 
depreciation,  and  deductions  will  be  compen- 
sated for  by  reduced  welfare  payments,  new 
tmxe*  on  wages  paid,  and  Increased  Indus- 
tolal  productivity 


WATER   POLLUTION   CONTROL 

Mr.  RAILSBACK  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  ContsI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcCMD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  progress  that 
can  be  made  by  a  private  company  in 
the  area  of  water  pollution  control  The 
Oeneral  EHectric  Co.'s  plants  in  Mas- 
sachusetts which  includes  one  In  my 
hometown  of  Plttsfleld  have  been  work- 
ins  on  water  pollution  control  since  1946 
and  have  made  great  progress  in  this 
area  which  has  become  a  major  concern 
of  the  Nation  In  1946  General  Electric 
Joined  with  Gsvemmt  nt.  civic,  and  busi- 
ness leaders  to  stress  the  need  for  water 
pollution  control  and  produced  a  film 
"Clean  Waters"  which  helped  stimulate 
community  interest  in  this  problem.  The 
company  has  researched  many  areas  of 
technology  relating  to  pollution  and  has 
made  many  devices  which  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  pollution-control  effort 

At  the  plant  level  G  E  has  set  up  pro- 
grams to  keep  wastes  from  polluting 
nearby  waterways  The  stream  pollution 
control  and  chemical  waste  disposal  com- 
mittee at  the  Lynn  plant  has  studied  and 
Imitated  protjrams  that  provide  for  oil 
separators,  protective  aprons,  and  dis- 
posal tanks  throughout  the  plant.  Ven- 
dors take  away  wastes  that  cannot  go 
In  sewers  or  rivers  David  L  Burre.  a  con- 
servation and  industrial  waste  manage- 
ment engineer.  Joined  the  river  works 
pollution  control  team  and  will  work 
full-time  studying  water  pollution  and 
Indiistrlal  waste  disposal  .As  a  result  of 
Mr.  Burre's  studies  a  clear  picture  of 
the  problems  and  answers  is  being 
evolved. 

The  General  Electric  plant  in  Pittsfleld 
has  recently  Installed  an  oil-separation 
system  which  will  prevent  80  percent  of 
the  accidental  discharge  of  oil  into  the 
Housatonic  River.  The  oil  separator 
works  on  the  principle  that  oil,  becau.se 
it  Is  less  dense  than  water,  will  rise  to  the 
top  and.  as  the  separator  slows  down  the 
velocity  of  water  from  the  drain,  the  oil 


will  rise  to  the  top  and  be  recovered  by 
the  oil  recovery  unit.  These  oil  recovery 
units  can  accommodate  a  water  flow  of 
700  gallons  per  minute  through  a  30- 
inch  pipe. 

Particularly  interesting  is  General 
Electrics  analysis  of  four  mistakes  often 
made  in  plants  which,  if  corrected,  can 
help  to  fight  water  pollution  Spills  and 
leaks  can  end  up  in  the  river;  If  every 
step  is  taken  to  prevent  such  mistakes 
and  to  clean  them  up  when  they  do  oc- 
cur, there  will  be  less  contamination  of 
our  rivers.  Before  disposing  of  any  waste, 
especially  oil  or  chemicals,  one  should 
check  to  be  sure  that  they  will  not  con- 
taminate the  water.  Machine  operators 
can  help  the  cleanup  of  rivers  by  con- 
serving the  amount  of  oil  they  use.  The 
fourth  correction  that  can  be  made  is 
by  notifying  the  foreman  of  any  possible 
pollution  problem. 

Pollution  is  an  age-old  problem,  but 
its  significance  has  greatly  Increased  in 
the  20th  century  with  the  advent  of 
massive  metropolitan  centers  and  indus- 
trial complexes  In  order  to  combat  this 
problem  we  need  action  on  the  regional 
and  national  level  Earlier  this  year  I 
introduced  several  bills  aimed  at  com- 
bating water  pollution  I  will  shortly  be 
introducing  an  additional  bill.  I  am 
hopeful  that  these  bills  and  further  legis- 
lation and  efforts  such  as  General  Elec- 
tric's  will  help  to  solve  our  national 
water  pollution  problem 


MARYLAND   ACTS   TO   MAKE   BELT- 
WAY SAFER 

Mr  RAIl^B.ACK  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr  GudeI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

TTiere  wa.s  no  objection 

Mr  GUDE  Mr  Sj^eaker.  the  House 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  on  High- 
ways recently  conducted  hearings  on 
highway  safety  as  it  relates  to  design 
characteristics  on  the  Interstate  System 
and  other  highways  Portions  of  the 
hearings  concerned  1-495.  the  Capital 
Beltway,  of  our  local  Washington  area. 
Statistics  available  to  me  demonstrated 
that  sections  in  Montgomery  County 
should  be  given  a  thorough  safety  evalu- 
ation. Prior  to  the  hearings  the  Mary- 
land State  Roads  Commission  instituted 
such  a  safety  study  of  the  Maryland  sec- 
tion of  the  beltway  and  has  since  been 
Implementing  workable  remedies  to  some 
of  the  problems  of  the  freeway.  Mr. 
Jerome  B.  Wolff.  Maryland  State  Roads 
Commission  chairman-director,  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  prompt  attention  and 
the  constructive  response  to  the  general 
public  concern,  which  is  de.scribed  in  the 
following  article  from  todays  Washing- 
ton Post: 
Martland  Acts  To  M.akc  Beltwat  SsrzK 
(By  Jaclt  Elsen) 

Maryland  highway  officials  disclosed  plans 
yesterday  for  eliminatuig  .some  of  the  haz- 
ards that  led  congressional  investigators  to 
call  the  Capital  Beltway  a  death  trap 

The  biggest  Item  In  the  State  Roads  Com- 
mission's   Jl  6-n'.i:iiou    package    Is   about   *l 


million  for  Installing  a  special  type  of  guard- 
rail designed  to  absorb  the  Impact  of  a  ca- 
reening car.  The  Commission  also  plans  to 
spend  $235,956  to  lay  skld-reslstant  pavement 
on  two  especially  dangerous  sections  In  the 
Silver  Sprtng-Bethesda  area 

Virginia  already  has  awarded  a  $72,800 
contract  for  Improved  railings  on  its  third 
of  the  66-mlle  Beltway. 

And  Maryland.  Virginia  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  Joining  In  a  $450,000  outlay 
to  Improve  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Bridge, 
which  links  Alexandria  and  Prince  George's 
County  and  crosses  a  narrow  comer  of  the 
Beltway's  most   hazardotis  sections. 

PERILS    SPOTHCHTED 

The  Beltway's  perils  were  spotlighted  at 
hearings  In  June  by  a  House  Public  Works 
subcommittee  headed  by  Rep.  John  A.  Blat- 
nlk  (D-Mlnn.). 

John  P.  O'Hara.  assistant  subcommittee 
counsel,  was  critical  of  heavy  guardrails  that 
skewer  careening  cars  or  guide  them  into 
heavy  abutments,  unguarded  piers  and  heavy 
sign  and  light  poles  sometimes  placed  too 
close  to  the  pavement.  He  also  pointed  to 
hazards  In  the  pavement  or  the  alignment 
of  the  road  or  Us  ramps. 

Since  the  Beltway  was  completed  In  1964. 
O'Hara  reported,  there  were  77  deaths  on  the 
Beltway,  ten  of  them  on  the  Wilson  Bridge. 

Virginia's  decision  to  add  $72,800  worth  of 
additional  guardrails  was  taken  the  same 
week  as  the  hearings.  Maryland  began  its  own 
sjjeclal  study  of  Beltway  safety  problems  two 
weeks  before  the  congressional  hearings. 

SEF.K.INO    FEDEUIAL    FUNDS 

Jerome  B.  Wolff,  chairman-director  of  the 
Roads  Commission,  .said  Maryland  Is  applying 
for  Pederal-ald  money  to  pay  about  90  per 
cent  of  the  co.st  of  lUs  program 

The  total  $1  6-m!lllon  price  t:\g  announced 
yesterday  Includes  $300,000  for  construction 
of  a  3-foot-hlgh  median  strip  across  the 
Wilson  Bridge,  to  replace  the  present  8-lnch 
strip  which  is  regarded  as  useless  In  pre- 
venting head-on  collisions 

Bids  already  have  been  sought  for  this  Job, 
which  is  slated  for  completion  by  the  begin- 
ning of  next  year 

Also  promised  for  the  Bridge  Is  a  series  of 
electrical  signs,  each  equipped  to  flash  several 
different  messages  to  motorists,  warning  them 
of  such  hazards  as  car  accidents.  Ice,  fog  or 
blocked  lanes 

The  signs,  thr^e  In  each  direction,  will  cost 
about  $150  000  They  will  be  controlled  from 
the  Bridge  tower  and  work  like  a  ballpark 
scorelx)ard 

Maryland  sections  to  be  resurfaced  are  a 
3  8-mUe  stretch  between  Georgia  and  Wis- 
consin Avenues.  Including  a  curvy  crossing 
of  R.x:k  Creek  Park,  and  2  5  miles  west  of 
Wisconsin  Avenue  to  the  Junction  of  Inter- 
state Rte  270  near  the  Bradley  Boulevard 
overpass. 

HIGH    ACCmrNT    RATES 

Both  sections  have  accident  rates  twice 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  Beltway,  the  Road 
Commission  said.  In  1966,  the  sections  were 
the  scene  of  167  accidents,  four  of  them  fatal. 
About  half  were  on  wet  pavement*.  Tests 
showed  present  skid  resistance  ranging  from 
"fair"  to  "poor   ' 

The  Commission's  study  committee  rec- 
ommended that  the  present  50-m.p  h.  speed 
limit  In  these  areas  be  retained. 

The  study  committee  also  urged  the  use  of 
special  guardrails  fa.stened  to  brackets  that 
stick  out  from  the  upright  poles.  Instead  of 
being  secured  to  the  poles  themselves  When 
hit.  these  brackets  will  give  way  In  accordion 
fashion  absorbing  the  Imp.-ict.  Instead  of 
sending  the  car  careening  Into  other 
obetaclee. 

A  Virginia  Highway  Commission  spokee- 
man  said  new  Installations  In  that  State 
will  be  of  the  same  type  planned  In  Mary- 
land Extensions  of  older  railings  will  be  of 
a  new  design  Intended  to  prevent  skewering 
of  cars 
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PRODUCTION  COST  INCREASES 
KEEP  SQUEEZE  ON  FARM  IN- 
COME—AND SO  DO  THE  BUREAU- 
CRATS 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  ECleppe]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  some 
of  the  "friends"  the  American  farmer 
seems  to  have  in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  he  does  not  need  any 
enemies.  As  a  classic  example  of  what 
USDA  bureaucrats  should  not  be  saying, 
I  call  attention  to  the  following  story 
which  moved  on  the  UPI  news  ticker  this 
morning : 

Washington.— A  high  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration farm  official  said  today  he  expects  the 
price  of  wheat  to  continue  to  decline  through 
the  month  of  August. 

Wheat  prices  have  been  declining  for  three 
consecutive  months,  and  Dr.  Walter  W.  Wil- 
cox, head  of  the  Agriculture  Department's 
Economics  Research  Department,  said  he 
expects  prices  to  continue  to  drop  for  the 
next  30  days. 

He  added,  however,  that  he  expected  wheat 
prices  to  make  a  recovery  in  September. 

A  report  on  farm  prices  issued  this  week 
showed  that  wheat  prices,  as  of  the  month 
ended  July  15,  had  declined  to  $1.37  per 
bushel,  a  big  37  cents  below  prices  a  year 
■arller. 

Wilcox  said,  however,  that  he  doesn't  think 
the  $1.37  price  Is  especially  unfavorable.  He 
pointed  out  that  current  prices  are  still  well 
above  the  wheat  price  support  loan  rate  of 
$1.25  per  bushel. 

Although  he  expects  prices  to  decline  still 
further  before  making  a  recovery,  the  farm 
economist  refused  to  estimate  how  low  he 
thinks  wheat  prices  will  dip  or  how  big 
their  recovery  will  be. 

The  Administration  Is  forecasting  a  record 
wheat  crop  this  year. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Dr.  Wilcox  Is 
extending  an  open  invitation  to  grain 
speculators  to  get  on  the  "short"  side 
of  the  wheat  market.  As  farmers  know, 
to  their  sorrow,  the  huge  grain  opera- 
tions of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion place  that  agency  in  a  position  to 
dominate  the  market.  Pricing  policies  of 
CX:C— Its  decisions  to  dump  or  not  to 
dump  Government-held  grain  stocks — 
can  roll  prices  up  and  down  like  a  window 
shade.  The  crop  and  livestock  forecasts 
of  USDA,  as  well  as  its  price  predictions, 
strongly  influence  commodity  market 
trends. 

I  see  no  valid  reason  for  Dr.  Wilcox 
to  have  chosen  this  moment  to  forecast 
lower  wheat  prices.  In  fact,  his  timing 
was  atrocious  because  it  is  In  August  that 
the  new  crop  wheat  movement  reaches 
Its  peak  and  is  already  exerting  heavy 
downward  pressure  on  the  market  price. 

It  may  well  be  that  Department  of- 
ficials such  as  Dr.  Wilcox  do  not  think 
the  $1.37  price  is  especially  unfavorable. 
They  would  be  hard  put  to  find  a  wheat 
producer  who  would  agree. 

I  note  that  Dr.  Wilcox  refused  to 
estimate  how  low  he  thinks  farm  prices 
*ill  go.  In  my  opinion,  they  will  go  as 
low  as  the  administration  wants  them 
to  go. 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  farm  production  ex- 
penses continue  to  climb  to  new  record 
highs  month  after  month,  American 
farmers  are  caught  in  an  ever-tightening 
income  squeeze.  Prices  paid  by  farmers 
for  the  goods  and  services  they  must  buy 
will  predictably  continue  to  rise  so  long 
as  the  Nation  remains  on  its  inflationary 
binge.  The  hope  that  farm  prices  will 
keep  pace  with  mounting  costs  is  remote, 
at  best.  In  fact,  all  of  the  evidence  points 
toward  a  widening  disparity  between 
prices  paid  by  farmers  and  prices 
received. 

Average  prices  for  farm  products  are 
currently  running  4  percent  below  a  year 
ago.  Prices  paid  by  farmers  are  up  3  per- 
cent over  the  same  period.  This  widening 
imbalance  is  reflected  in  the  parity  ratio 
which  stood  at  74  in  July,  as  compared 
with  80  a  year  earlier.  With  the  1967 
wheat  crop  now  moving  to  market  and 
with  recordbreaklng  com  and  soybean 
crops  in  prospect,  farmers  may  receive 
lower  prices  for  many  of  their  commodi- 
ties In  the  weeks  ahead,  even  without 
"bearish"  forecasts  by  USDA  officials. 
But  not  lower  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  has 
Just  published  a  thorough  and  well-doc- 
umented study  entitled  "Pood  Costs- 
Farm  Prices."  This  document  has  a  fore- 
word by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Poace],  which  pinpoints  to- 
day's farm  dilemma.  Here  are  some 
rather  startling  facts  which  I  have  com- 
piled from  the  report: 

First.  Prices  received  by  farmers  in 
1966  were  2  percent  lower  than  the  1947- 
49  average.  But  retail  prices  paid  by  con- 
sumers for  food  Increased  40  percent 
from  the  1947-49  base  period,  reflecting 
sharply  Increased  marketing  and  proc- 
essing costs.  Nevertheless,  because  of 
constantly  Increasing  efficiency  on 
American  farms  and  a  large  Increase  in 
nonfarm  wages  and  salaries,  the  average 
family  spent  only  18.1  percent  of  its  in- 
come, after  taxes,  for  food  in  1966 — the 
lowest  ever. 

Second.  During  the  last  20  years, 
hourly  earnings  of  Industrial  workers  in- 
creased by  123  percent,  while  corporate 
dividends  rose  by  232  percent.  Over  the 
same  period,  from  1947  to  April  1957, 
average  farm  prices  fell  11  percent.  This 
dropped  the  April  parity  ratio  to  72,  low- 
est In  33  years. 

Third.  My  own  calculations  show  that 
the  blended  price  for  wheat,  Including  the 
$1.36  certificates,  Is  now  around  $2  per 
bushel  in  western  North  Dakota.  It  is 
this  high  lai^ely  because  of  disastrous 
drought  damage  to  the  1967  Hard  Spring 
wheat  crop.  By  way  of  contrast,  the  na- 
tional average  price  received  for  wheat 
by  farmers  In  1947  was  $2.29  per  bushel. 
ITils  does  not  tell  the  full  story,  how- 
ever. Since  1947  the  value  or  purchasing 
power  of  a  dollar  has  shrunk  by  one- 
third.  This  would  make  the  1947  wheat 
price  $3.05  per  bushel,  in  terms  of  1967 
dollars. 

Fourth.  Net  farm  Income  for  1967  is 
estimated  by  USDA  at  $15.5  billion,  com- 
pared with  $17.1  billion  In  1947.  But  here 
again  we  are  talking  In  terms  of  vastly 
different  dollars.  The  $15.5  billion  figure 


becomes  only  $10.2  billion  when  you 
translate  it  into  1947  dollars.  To  put  It 
another  way.  If  net  farm  Income  reached 
a  $26  bUlion  level  in  1967.  farmers  would 
have  approximately  the  same  purchas- 
ing power  that  they  enjoyed  in  1947.  To 
put  it  still  another  way,  net  farm  income 
in  1967  will  be  60  percent  lower  than  it 
was  in  1947,  in  terms  of  constant  dollars. 
This  is  the  price  American  farmers  are 
paying  for  Inflation.  They,  along  with 
retired  people  and  others  living  on  fixed 
Incomes,  are  the  principal  victims  of 
soaring  costs  which  are  pushed  ever 
higher  by  the  Federal  Goverrunent's  own 
fiscal  policies.  Many  farmers  have  told 
me  that  they  could  survive  on  today's 
agricultural  prices,  depressed  as  they  are, 
if  production  costs  were  at  the  levels  of 
15  or  20  years  ago.  But  they  cannot 
make  it  In  an  economy  where  the  price 
of  virtually  everything  they  sell  goes 
down,  or  at  best  holds  steady,  while 
their  production  costs  move  higher  and 
higher,  with  no  end  in  sight. 

The  inevitable  result  of  all  of  this  has 
been  a  continuing  migration  of  farmers 
from_the  land.  Approximately  100,000 
farm  units  are  liquidated  each  year. 
Some  600,000  farm  people  move  to  the 
towns  and  cities  each  year.  Since  1950, 
the  U.S.  farm  population  has  declined 
from  23  million  to  less  than  12  million— 
a  drop  of  about  50  percent.  In  1950.  more 
than  15  percent  of  the  Nation's  total 
population  lived  on  farms.  Today  It  is 
less  than  6  percent. 

To  me  it  seems  deplorable  that  this 
trend  should  continue.  But  It  is  con- 
tinuing. A  recently  published  study  by 
President  Johnson's  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Food  and  Fiber  indicates 
that  the  3.2  million  farm  units  in  the 
United  States  today  will  shrink  to  about 
2  million  by  1980.  This  is  a  more  opti- 
mistic estimate  than  some  of  the  Presi- 
dent's advisers  came  forward  with  2 
years  ago  when  they  foresaw  a  need  for 
only  1  million  farms  In  the  future. 

Since  the  1930's.  North  Dakota's  prin- 
cipal, and  by  far  its  most  valuable,  ex- 
port has  not  been  wheat  but  instead  the 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  people  who 
have  moved  from  our  farms,  towns  and 
cities  to  areas  which  seemed  to  offer  bet- 
ter and  more  diverse  job  opportimitles. 
This  population  movement  has,  in  effect, 
represented  an  incalculable  subsidy,  in 
the  form  of  well-educated,  skilled  and 
ambitious  people,  to  other  parts  of  the 
Nation. 

Our  changing  agricultural  economy 
obviously  cannot  absorb  all  of  the  young- 
er farm  people  who  would  prefer  to 
remain  on  the  land.  This  Is  as  true  in 
other  States  as  it  is  In  North  Dakota. 
But  there  would  be  room  for  many  more 
thousands  of  these  young  men  and 
women  In  agriculture  if  farm  income 
were  held  at  a  level  which  would  provide 
an  attractive  alternative  to  migration. 
The  family-type  farm  of  today,  as  it 
was  yesterday,  Is  more  than  just  a  busi- 
ness. It  is,  as  has  been  said  so  often,  "a 
way  of  life."  In  my  judgment.  It  is  still 
the  best  place  In  the  world  to  rear  a 
family. 

In  these  days  of  violence  and  rioting, 
the  spotlight  Is  on  the  cities  and  their 
multiple  problems  which  seem  to  defy 
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solution.  This  administration  would  do 
well  to  focus  at  least  a  tiny  beam  of 
light  upon  the  urowuifcj  problems  of  rural 
America. 

As  an  illusti-ation  of  what  is  happen- 
ing to  the  farm  economy,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Minneapolis  reports 
that  North  Dakota  s  total  farm  mort- 
gage debt,  which  was  well  below  $200 
million  in  1960  has  now  climbed  to  al- 
most $400  million— a  100-percent  in- 
crease in  7  short  years  Many  fann- 
ers, not  only  in  North  Dakota  but 
throughout  the  Nation,  are  being  forced 
to  use  credit  as  a  substitute  for  income. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Te.xas  IMr. 
PoACE)  points  out  in  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  report  on  Food  Costs— 
Farm  Prices": 

Broke  farmers  cannot  continue  to  produce 
our  present  abundance,  much  less  increase 
production. 

Our  fast-growing  population  in  the 
United  States  and  the  mounting  need 
for  food  abroad  clearly  indicate  that 
American  farmers  will  be  called  upon 
to  increase  their  production  enormously 
In  the  years  ahead  A  prosperous  agri- 
culture can  meet  the  challenge.  A  debt- 
ridden  and  depres.sed  American  agricul- 
ture cannot. 


POVERTY  WARRIORS 

Mr.  RAILSBACK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  IMr.  Gardner]  may 
extend  his  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Ihe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent weeks  our  Nation  has  been  plagued 
with  a  series  of  note  which  have  occur- 
red in  many  of  our  large  metropolitan 
areas.  These  riots  have  cost  the  American 
people  millions  of  dollars  m  damages 
the  lives  of  many  American  citizens  and 
thousands  more  injured 

I  was  plea.sed  to  read  in  the  July  31 
Issue  of  the  Barror  s  front-page  article 
that  poverty  workers  were  directly  in- 
volved in  activities  which  led  to  the  re- 
cent riots.  Th-s  article  .substantiates  evi- 
dence that  I  ha.e  compiled  which  proves 
that  antipoverty  workers  were  Involved 
In  activities  which  led  to  the  riots  in 
Durham,  N  C  ,  and  Newark,  N.J. 

I  insert  this  article  to  be  reprinted  in 
the  Record  for  the  review  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

PovDTY  Warriors— The  Riots  Arb  Sub- 
sidized A3  Well  as  Organized 
Marlon  Barrv  and  Rufus  Mavfleld  are 
angry  young  men  Former  national  head  of 
the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee (SNCCi.  Mr  Barry  m  .'August.  1965. 
took  part  in  a  protest  demo.^.stratlon  orga- 
nized by  the  so- •all^d  Assembly  of  Unrepre- 
sented People  He  was  arrested  and  charged 
with  disorderly  con'luct  while  leading  dem- 
onstrators o-ito  the  Capitol  ground.^  "R'.nt 
power  and  rebellion  power,"  he  was  quoted 
as  «*ylng  la«t  week,  "might  make  people 
listen  now  ■  Mr.  Mayfleld  Is  a  Black  Mus- 
lim. Twenty-one  years  old.  he  has  spent 
most  of  the  past  eight  years  In  prison  f..)r 
TSrtous  offenses.  Including  petty  and  grand 
larceny.  This  month  Marlon  Barry  acquired 


gainful  employTnent  He  was  hired  as  a  $50- 
per-day  consultant  by  the  United  Planning 
Organization,  top  anti-poverty  agency  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Rufus  Mayfleld, 
according  to  Rep  Jo<>I  P  Broyhil!  (R,  Va  I. 
will  serve  as  Barry's  "buck-up  man   ' 

While  perriapo  more  iirrestlng  than  most, 
these  are  not  l&olated  Instances  On  the 
contrary,  the  hies  fairly  bulge  with  equally 
radical  cases  in  pulnt  Thus,  federal  and 
state  investigations  of  New  Yurks  Mobiliza- 
tion for  Youth,  pilot  project  for  the  Job 
Corps,  disclosed  that  Its  st;»tT  Included 
several  members  of  the  Communist  Party. 
LeRol  Jones,  who  was  taken  Into  cus- 
tody during  the  rlot-s  In  Newark  and 
charged  with  Illegal  possession  of  deadly 
weapons,  once  ran  a  hate-the-whltes  Black 
Arts  Theater  which  got  «115  000  In  federal 
funds  from  Haryou-ACT  before  police  dis- 
covered an  arsenal  on  the  premises  The 
Southwest  Alabama  Farmers  Cooperative  As- 
s.x-latlon  of  Selma,  which  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  recently  granted  $700,- 
000.  numbers  among  it.s  principals  John 
Zippert  and  Shirley  Mesher  Louisiana's 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  UnAmerl- 
can  Activities  recently  documented  Mr. 
Zlpperfs  a-ssoclatlon  with  radlc.il  causes.  In- 
cluding the  Kremlln-Rnanced  World  Youth 
Festlvrtl  According  to  the  Al'b.ima  Legisla- 
tive Commission  to  Preserve  the  Peace.  Miss 
Mesher,  a  former  ci.x)rdln.itor  for  SNCC.  Is 
"a  prime  participant  In  the  Black  Panther 
movement  designed  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment  . 

Right  after  Watts  i Barron's,  August  23, 
19651.  we  observed  "In  the  name  of  civil 
right.-?,  a  small  band  of  ruthless  men  has  not 
hesitated  to  stir  up  violence,  break  the  law 
and  undermine  duly  constituted  authority. 
The  so-called  civil  rights  revolution  .  has 
begun  to  mean  exactly  what  It  says  "  Since 
then  compelling  evidence,  including  eye- 
-witness testimony  and  the  findings  of  a 
Cleveland  grand  j'lry.  has  shown  that  the 
riots  are  less  spontaneous  outbreaks  than 
carefully  planned  subversion  To  Judge  by 
the  record,  moreover,  clvU  unrest  Is  not  only 
organized  but  also  subsidized  Thanks  to 
the  OfTice  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the 
U  -S  taxpayer  now  has  a  chance  to  finance 
his  own  destruction.  The  Great  Stx-lety.  so 
Newark.  Detroit  and  scores  of  other 
smouldering  cities  suggest,  cannot  coext.st 
with  the  American  way  of  life 

Like  the  poor  slums  and  ruts  have  always 
been  with  us  Only  the  devastating  riots — 
and  the  professlon:il  agitators  who  prepare 
the  tinder.  awnlt  a  spark  and  fan  the 
flames  -are  slgnlflcantly  new  The  1964  out- 
bursts In  Harlem  turned  up  WtlUam  Epton, 
vice-chairman  of  the  Red-Chlnese-orlented 
Progressive  Labor  Party,  who  taught  f)eople 
how  to  make  Molotov  cocktails  Mr  Epton 
was  convicted  of  criminal  anarchy  for  his 
part  In  the  riots  The  Rev  Billy  Graham 
called  Watts,  a  "dress  rehearsal  for  revolu- 
tion." a  description  In  which  radical  spokes- 
men ever  since  have  gloried.  Last  yenr's  riots 
In  Cleveland  charged  Sen  Prank  Lausche 
(Dem  .  O  I  were  the  work  of  a  "national  con- 
spiracy executed  bv  experts"  Shortly  after- 
ward a  Cleveland  grand  Jury,  after  hearing 
the  testimony  of  detectives  who  penetrated 
the  conspirators  ranks,  fovind  that  "the  out- 
break of  lawless.'ie.ss  and  disorder  was  orga- 
nized, precipitated  and  exploited  by  a  rela- 
tively sm.iU  group  of  trained  and  disciplined 
professionals  "  In  a  ?tory  on  the  Newark 
nots,  the  current  Issue  of  Life  Magazine  de- 
scribes Its  reporters'  "clandestine  meeting 
with  members  of  the  sniper  organization." 
Finally,  SNCC's  Stokely  Carmlchael,  whose 
subversive  Interests  range  f.ir  and  wide, 
openly  boasts  of  what's  afLmt.  After  a  quick 
trip  to  Prague,  he  landed  last  week  In 
Havana.  There  he  told  newsmen  "In  New- 
ark We  applied  i  guerrilla  I  war  tactics  .  .  . 
We    are    preparing    groups    of    urban    guer- 


rillas     .  .  It   Is   going   to   be  a   fight  to  the 
death" 

So  much  for  subversion,  which  the  coun- 
try will  Ignore  at  Us  own  risk.  As  to  federal 
subsidy  of  violence,  an  ominous  pattern  has 
emerged.  Prom  the  beginning,  as  r.idlcals 
recognized,  the  war  on  poverty,  notably  the 
Community  Action  Programs,  had  Impressive 
trouble-making  potentials.  Somehow  CAP 
has  expanded  much  faster  than  OEO  ex- 
pendltiu-es  as  a  whole,  surging  from  $246  5 
million  In  fiscal  '66  to  an  estimated  $500 
million  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  As  noted 
above  i  much  of  the  material  comes  from  a 
forthcoming  book.  "Poverty  Is  Where  the 
Money  I.s,"  to  be  published  by  Arlington 
House  and  WTltten  by  Shirley  Schelbla, 
Washington  correspondent  for  Barron  s), 
st)me  of  the  money  funded  dubious  ventures 
and  put  Jailbirds  iind  subversives  on  the  fed- 
eral payroll  Mrs  .Scheibla  cites  other  hor- 
rible e.xamples  John  Roes,  member  of  the 
Progressive  Labor  Party,  who  served  on  an 
anti-poverty  board  in  S.in  Francisco;  How- 
ard Harawltz.  member  of  a  similar  board  in 
Berkeley  and  former  member  of  the  WEB 
DuBols  Clubs,  which  the  FBI  calls  "Com- 
munist-spawned"; and  a  number  of  UFO 
personnel  in  Washington,  DC  ,  who  turned 
out  to  be  SNCC  organizers  and  agitators 

Taxpayer-financed  trouble  has  exploded  in 
one  part  of  the  country  after  another.  Last 
fall  the  mayor  of  Perth  Am  boy,  N  J  .  acctised 
the  local  anti-poverty  leader  of  seeking  "to 
foment  and  -.nclte  unrest,  agitation  and  dis- 
order '  a  charge  which  the  city  manager  of 
Rochester  echoed  last  week.  Newark's  police 
chief  weeks  ago  warned  that  the  city  fjced 
anarchy  because  of  agitation  by  federal 
anti-poverty  workers,  several  of  whom  were 
arrested  during  the  riots.  In  New  York  City 
five  marauding  young  Negroes,  collared  while 
looting  stores  on  Fifth  Avenue,  worked  for 
the  anti-poverty  program;  one  wore  a 
sweater  blazoned,  after  the  OEO-funded 
agency.  "Harlem  Youth  Opportunities  Un- 
limited." 

To  fight  riots  with  OEO  grants,  in  short. 
Is  like  fighting  fire  with  gasoline.  However, 
Sargent  Shrlver  alone  Is  not  to  blame  Some 
of  the  fault  lies  with  local  officials  like  New 
York's  Mayor  Lindsay  it.ipped  last  week  to 
serve  on  the  P>resldent's  special  advisory 
body),  who  repeatedly  refused  to  condemn 
the  appearance  of  his  Human  Rights  Com- 
missioner at  the  Black  Power  conference  m 
Newark,  as  well  as  with  Mayor  Cavanagh  of 
Detroit  (first  recipient  of  OEO  aid  and  wel- 
fare state  showcase  i ,  who  tied  the  hands  of 
the  police  for  the  first  few  strategic  hours 
On  the  federal  level,  the  country  should  call 
to  account  the  Office  of  Attorney-General 
and  its  three  recent  occupants:  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, who  once  wrote  a  letter  to  the  head  of 
an  Identified  Communist  front,  seeking  ad- 
vice on  a  national  service  corps;  Nicholas 
Katzenbach,  who  shrugged  off  all  evidence  of 
conspiracy,  and  the  incumbent,  Ramsey 
Clark,  wlio  testified  against  pending  antl- 
rloi  legislation.  The  blame  reaches  right  up 
to  the  official  White  House  family,  to  Vice 
President  Humphrey,  who  last  summer  said 
that  If  he  lived  In  a  rat-Infested  slum:  "there 
Is  enough  of  a  spark  left  In  me  to  lead  a 
pretty  good  revolt." 

Law  and  order  are  the  stuff  of  civilization; 
they  are  also  the  first  duty  ut  government 
On  the  record,  "liberals"  of  both  parties,  by 
tolerating  subversion,  have  made  a  mockery 
of  their  oaths  of  office  and  forfeited  the  pub- 
lic's trust.  Appeals  to  prayer  are  all  well  and 
good,  but  what  this  country  needs  Is  ft 
political  and  phllosoplilc  call  to  arms. 


BLUE  EARTH  KIWANIS  SPEAKS 
OUT    ON    VIETNAM 

Mr  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  IMr.  NelsenI  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Ken- 
neth A.  Young,  president  of  the  Blue 
Earth,  Minn..  Kiwanis  Club  has  pro- 
vided me  with  a  recent  resolution  passed 
by  the  club.  It  expresses  the  club's  firm 
support  of  our  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam 
and  demands  that  all  steps  necessary  be 
taken  to  bring  the  conflict  to  a  rapid 
and  successful  conclusion. 

This  resolution  expresses  the  feeling 
of  an  overwhelming  number  of  loyal 
Americans  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
place  the  club's  communication  at  this 
point  in  today's  Record  i 

Blue  Eahth  KrwANis  CLtrB, 
Blue  Earth.  Minn.,  July  28, 1967. 
Congressman  Ancker  Nelsen, 
House  Office  Building,  i 

Wa.'ihington,  DC.  ' 

Dear  Congressman  Nelsen:  Our  Klwanls 
Club,  at  Its  regular  meeting  July  26.  adopted 
the  following  resolution,  together  with  In- 
structions that  the  president  of  the  Club  for- 
ward to  you  a  copy  of  the  resolution  ex- 
pressing our  desire  that  further  waste  of 
human  lives  and  physical  property  be  saved 
by  such  action.  Herewith  the  resolution 
adopted :  . 

"VIETNAM  I 

"The  United  States  and  other  nations  of 
the  free  world  are  engaged  In  mortal  combat 
with  the  doctrine  and  the  forces  of  commu- 
nism. These  forces  have  as  their  sole  aim 
the  destruction  and  defeat  of  the  free  world. 
The  current  point  of  contact  with  these 
forces  is  Vietnam  and  the  freedom  of  millions 
of  people  Is  at  stake.  Members  of  our  Armed 
Forces  are  dying  every  day  that  these  people 
may  remain  free. 

"Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  we  reac- 
knowledge  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  all  men 
and  women  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  our  na- 
tion and  express  to  them  our  full  support, 
and  demand  of  those  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  Vietnam  War  all  steps  necessary 
to  bring  this  conflict  to  a  quick  and  success- 
ful conclusion." 

We  sincerely  hope  that  our  Indication  of 
backing  of  our  forces  In  Vietnam  and  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  you  in  regard  to  this  will  be 
of  some  value  to  you  In  helping  to  bring  this 
thing  to  a  close  more  quickly  by  whatever 
means  necessary.  We  appreciate  that  you  are 
busy,  but  also  that  you  wish  to  know  the 
thoughts  of  your  constituents. 
Most  sincerely, 

Kenneth  A.  Youno, 
President,  Blue  Earth  Kiwanis  Club. 


AMERICA  DEDICATED  TO  MEETING 
CHALLENGE  IN  THE  CITIES  AND 
COMMUNIST       AGGRESSION       IN 

VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
fMr.  Edmondson]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
action  of  10  of  our  colleagues  yesterday 
In  calling  for  an  immediate  halt  to  the 
U.S.  military  effort  in  Vietnam  came  as 
no  surprise  to  most  Members  of  this 
body. 

The  10  Members  joining  in  the  state- 
ment have,  almost  without  exception, 
long  been  highly  critical  of  our  eCfort 


there,  and  most  of  them  have  been  urg- 
ing for  some  time  that  the  United  States 
should  not  continue  that  effort. 

It  was,  therefore,  not  surprising,  in 
this  legislative  body,  to  read  of  their 
joint  appeal  for  "an  Immediate  end  to 
the  war." 

It  was  surprising,  however,  to  read 
their  opinion,  as  reported  by  United 
Press  International,  that  "the  crisis  of 
our  ghettos  is  more  urgent  than  the  war 
in  Viet  Nam." 

It  was  even  more  surprising  to  read 
their  reported  conclusion  that: 

To  bring  real  and  lasting  peace  to  our 
cities,  we  must  end  the  war  in  Asia. 

These  are  views  which  most  of  us  will 
find  It  impossible  to  accept,  and  I  am 
sure  these  views  do  not  reflect  any  sub- 
stantial opinion  in  the  Congress. 

In  terms  of  urgency,  there  is  no  basis 
on  which  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the 
urban  riot  problem  can  rationally  be 
compared. 

Both  are  of  ■vital  concern  to  millions 
of  Americans,  and  what  we  do  on  both 
subjects  will  matter  greatly  to  future 
generations  of  Americans. 

The  American  people  imdoubtedly 
favor,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  a 
successful  conclusion  to  our  efforts  to 
halt  Communist  aggression  in  Asia  and 
a  successful  conclusion  to  our  efforts  to 
end  the  riots  and  Improve  conditions  in 
our  cities. 

They  do  not  favor,  in  my  judgment, 
withdrawal  or  surrender  on  either  of 
these  important  fronts. 

The  record  of  President  Johnson,  and 
the  record  of  this  Congress,  strongly 
support  this  judgment— rather  than  the 
judgment  of  our  10  colleagues  who  want 
to  abandon  our  allies  and  friends  in 
Asia  and  permit  a  Communist  takeover 
in  Vietnam. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that 
we  could  do  more  to  deal  with  the  criti- 
cal problems  of  our  cities,  than  we  are 
now  doing.  The  same  could  be  said  about 
some  of  the  problems  of  our  riu-al  peo- 
ple. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  we  have  been  moving  vigor- 
ously forward  in  recent  years,  and  espe- 
cially on  programs  affecting  the  urban 
poor.  The  fact  is  that  we  have  done  far 
more  to  help  those  living  in  urban  slums 
during  the  past  3'/2  years  than  at  any 
other  time  in  our  history. 

And  these  programs  are  not  shrink- 
ing— they  are  growing  steadily. 

This  year  we  are  spending  a  total  of 
$26  billion  on  programs  to  alleviate  pov- 
erty, promote  health  and  education,  and 
to  rebuild  our  city  slums. 

We  are  requesting  $17  billion  to  help 
rebuild  our  cities — $3  billion  more  than 
last  year. 

All  told,  we  are  spending  three  times 
as  much  on  poverty  as  we  were  6  years 
ago;  and  three  times  as  Wuch  on  urban 
programs  as  we  were  inLD61. 

These  are  the  facts.  Xifere  is  very  lit- 
tle evidence  to  suppoiythe  unfair  con- 
tention that  this  adpiinlstration  and 
this  Congress  are  attempting  to  sacri- 
fice the  needs  of  the  American  people  on 
the  altar  of  Vietnam. 

On   the   contrary,   Mr.   Speaker,   the 


record  supports  the  view  that  we  have 
been  steadily  increasing  our  efforts  to 
improve  and  enlarge  the  opportunities 
of  all  Americans,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  course  of  events  in  Vietnam  has  re- 
quired a  larger  expenditure  for  defense 
and  security  purposes. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  his  effort  to  meet  fully  his  respon- 
sibilities, has  sponsored  35  major  pro- 
posals during  the  past  3y2  years  to  help 
the  cities'  old  people,  poor  children,  job- 
less workers,  and  disadvantaged  youth. 

The  Congress  has  authorized  and 
fimded  all  of  these  35  proposals. 

For  those  who  question  the  adequacy 
of  their  funding,  I  suggest  a  review  of 
the  record  as  cited  by  Chairman  Mahon 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, in  his  remarks  in  this  body  on 
Monday,  July  31. 

The  figures  appear  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  page  20579,  and  they 
impressively  document  one  of  history's 
most  far  reaching  national  efforts  to  en- 
large economic  opportimlty  for  people. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  like 
to  do  more.  In  my  judgment,  we  can  and 
we  should  do  more. 

But  it  is  equally  obvious,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  abandonment  of  a  worthy  cause  in 
Vietnam— a  cause  for  which  thousands 
of  our  young  men  have  given  their 
lives— is  not  the  road  to  solution  of  our 
urban  problems. 

The  defeat  of  Communist  aggression 
in  Asia  may,  in  the  long  run,  be  of  much 
greater  Importance  and  significance  to 
the  people  of  our  cities  than  any  public 
works  or  housing  project. 

Our  President,  the  Congress,  and  the 
American  people  are  dedicated  and  com- 
mitted to  meeting  both  the  challenge  of 
the  cities  and  the  challenge  to  freedom 
which  is  posed  by  Coinmimist  aggres- 
sion. 

In  united  effort  to  meet  these  chal- 
lenges, we  shall  continue  to  buUd  a 
greater  nation  and  a  free  world. 


LET  US  PUNISH  POLAND  AND 
REWARD  RUMANIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pindley]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  beginning 
with  the  administration  of  President 
Eisenhower  a  U.S.  policy  of  promoting 
gradual  and  evolutionary  Independence 
and  internal  freedoms  in  the  Eastern 
European  countries  was  inaugurated. 
Certainly  many  of  the  promising  devel- 
opments to  dismantle  the  Iron  Curtain 
were  caused  by  internal  stresses  and 
strains  in  not  only  these  countries,  but 
the  Soviet  Union  as  well.  But  to  diminish 
the  role  of  our  policy  in  promoting  these 
changes  would  be  unfair  and  Inaccurate. 

Secretary  of  State  Dulles  as  the  for- 
eign policy  adviser  to  presidential  nomi- 
nee Dwlght  Elsenhower  In  1952  ex- 
pounded his  philosophy  on  what  direc- 
tion our  policy  toward  the  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean countries  should  take.  One  of  the 
specific  recommendations  he  made  was 
that  we  skillfully  and  diplomatically  use 
the  "carrot  and  stick"  approach  to  re- 
ward and  punish  the  Eastern  European 
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countries.  Mr.  Dulles  ar^ed  that  prom- 
ising steps  of  external  independence  and 
internal  liberalization  should  be  re- 
warded by  the  United  States  in  the  form 
of  political  and  economic  benefits.  LiJce- 
wlse  when  a  retrogressive  trend  appeared 
in  any  countr>'.  he  said,  we  should  with- 
draw these  economic  and  political  bene- 
fits. 

Other  than  Yugoslavia.  Poland  has 
thus  far  received  most  of  the  political 
and  economic  benefits  the  United  States 
could  extend. 

In  the  last  few  years,  however,  the 
promising  signs  of  external  autonomy 
and  Internal  liberalization  which  we 
witnessed  in  1957  In  Poland  have  largely 
vanished.  The  situation  in  Poland  Is  no 
longer  dynamic  but  static.  Once  the  most 
independent  and  open  of  the  East  Eu- 
ropean countries.  Poland  has  now  aban- 
doned much  of  the  early  gains.  One  of 
the  most  disappointing  developments 
has  been  Poland's  economic,  political. 
and  military  assistance  to  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  National  Liberation  FYont. 

Poland  is  now  shipping  weapons  and 
other  military  hardware  to  North  Viet- 
nam and  may  well  be  shipping  Chinese 
arms  to  Vietnam. 

Contrast  Poland's  actions  with  those 
of  Rumania.  Although  internally  Ruma- 
nia Is  still  something  of  a  police  state 
there  are  promising  developments.  Ru- 
mania has  reaffirmed  its  intention  to 
permit  the  emigration  of  Rumanians 
with  close  relatives  living  in  the  United 
States. 

Many  hundreds  of  such  persons,  in- 
cluding dual  nationals  and  their  famllie.<;, 
have  come  to  the  United  States  over  the 
past  2  years.  Rumania  has  rejected  the 
Soviet  position  that  there  can  be  no  co- 
existence of  ideas.  It  stands  still  further 
apart  from  the  militant  Chinese  position 
which  denies  the  possibility  of  any  form 
of  positive  cooperation  with  the  Western 
powers. 

In  1964.  the  Government  completed  the 
release  of  virtually  all  political  prisoners, 
numbering  more  than  11,000.  This  dra- 
matic action  has  been  reinforced  by  a 
decrease  In  the  arbitrary  use  of  police 
powers,  and  a  purge  of  top-level  officials 
of  the  secret  police. 

There  has  been  a  complete  trans- 
formation of  Rumanian  literature  with 
more  emphasis  on  artistic  creativity  and 
lesson  Socialist  preachment.  Jamming  of 
foreign  radio  broadcasts  has  ceased  and 
non-Communist  newspapers  are  avail- 
able to  the  public — though  in  limited 
quantities. 

There  has  been  some  improvement  in 
religious  freedom  in  Rumania.  In  July 
1964,  10  priests  were  released  from  Jail 
In  a  general  amnesty  for  political  pris- 
oners, although  unfortunately  others  are 
still  being  detained  There  are  now  1.200 
Catholic  priests  in  Rumania  engaged  in 
parish  work.  Bishop  Marton  has  been 
permitted  to  ordain  new  priests,  but 
members  of  the  Byzantine  Rite  Church 
are  stUl  persecuted. 

Rumania  is  a  little  country  about  the 
size  of  Oregon  bordering  on  the  Soviet 
Union.  By  virtue  of  its  geographic  loca- 
tion alone.  Rumtknia  should  be  one  of 
Moscow's  most  submissive  satellites.  Yet 
since  1963,  this  small  country  has  stood 


up  to  Moscow,  taking  advantage  of  the 
Sino-Sovlet  split  to  maneuver  within  the 
Soviet  bloc.  Rumania's  assertion  of  its 
independence  from  Moscow  is  most  dra- 
matic in  its  economic  and  political  rela- 
tions with  other  countries  and  its  pur- 
suit of  a  policy  of  "active  coexistence." 
Yet  the  umqueness  of  the  Rumanian 
move  toward  independence  is  due  to  the 
gradual  but  stubborn  Insistence  upon  na- 
tional sovereignty  coupled  with  the 
respect  for  the  sovereignty  of  all  other 
nation  states. 

SEEDS   or  AUTONOMY 

The  seeds  of  autonomy  In  Rumania 
were  sown  during  the  Comecon  conflict 
with  Russia  in  1963.  Recognizinp  that  It 
has  the  potential  to  be  the  wealthiest 
country  of  Eastern  Europe  with  its  vast, 
untapped  store  of  natural  re.sources.  Ru- 
mania adopted  a  policy  of  "rapid,  all- 
around  industrialization"  at  the  Third 
Congress  of  the  Rumanian  Workers 
Party  in  June  1960.  At  this  time  the  party 
adopted  a  6-year  plan  and  a  long-range 
development  plan  ending  in  1975.  These 
plans  for  the  industrialization  of  Ru- 
mania led  to  the  showdown  with  Mo.scow 
over  Comecon  In  1963.  Comecon.  or  the 
Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Aid,  was 
a  plan  for  an  Integrated  East  European 
economy  In  response  to  the  rumblings 
of  the  European  Economic  Community. 
The  plan  was  to  promote  the  pohtlcal 
unity  of  the  Soviet  bloc  by  making  the 
members  economically  dependent  upon 
each  other  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Ru- 
mania's objection  to  this  "International 
Socialist  division  of  labor  "  was  that  she 
would  be  forever  relegated  to  the  po.sltion 
of  colonial  supplier  of  raw  materials  and 
foodstuff  for  the  already  more  developed 
countries  In  Comecon,  such  as  East  Ger- 
many and  Czechoslovakia.  Such  a  posi- 
tion obviously  conflicted  with  the  Ru- 
manian industrialization  plan.  As  Ru- 
manian Premier  Ion  Gheorghe  Maurer 
demanded: 

Why  should  we  send  corn  to  Poland  so  that 
Poland  can  fatten  its  pigs  to  buy  machinery 
fr  >m  the  West,  when  we  c.ir.  sell  our  corn  to 
the  West  and  buy  the  machinery  we  need 
ourselves?  ' 

The  Rumanians  feared  that  dealing 
exclusively  with  oil,  grain,  and  chemicals 
would  lessen  the  growth  rate  of  the  Ru- 
manian economy,  which  even  at  that 
time  was  the  highest  In  the  Soviet  bloc 
outside  the  USSR.  They  felt  that  the 
Soviets  had  not  analyzed  the  Rumanian 
natural  endowments  and  that  every  Com- 
munist country  is  entitled  to  develop 
whatever  branch  of  the  economy  It  de- 
sires without  being  bound  by  the  nature 
of  natural  resources  and  without  outside 
Interference.  The  onlv  division  of  labor 
acceptable  to  the  Rumanians  was  one 
based  on  "respect  for  national  independ- 
ence, and  sovereignty,  complete  equal 
rights,  comradely  mutual  aid  and  recip- 
rocal advantage."  according  to  Scantela, 
the  official  Rumanian  newspaper,  of 
March  9,  1963.'  The  Russians,  caught  In 


>  Claire  Sterling.  "The  Buslnesa  of  Rumania 
Is  Politics."  The  Rrporter,  Apr  20.  1967.  p.  25. 
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the  outbreak  of  the  dispute  with  China, 
did  not  dare  to  alienate  the  Rumanians 
and  thus  did  not  retaliate,  or  at  least  not 
publicly.  Comecon  was  a  flop.  Khru- 
shchev could  see  that  "his  plan  had 
failed,  and  Its  failure  was  In  no  small  part 
due  to  the  stubborn  opposition  of  the 
Rumanians. " ' 

The  seeds  of  autonomy  sown  in  the 
Comecon  incident  began  to  bear  fruit  as 
the  Rumanians,  strengthened  by  their 
"victory  "  over  Moscow,  determined  to 
pursue  their  own  national  interest  as 
they  themselves  perceive  It.  By  actions 
such  as  refusing  to  join  the  new  network 
of  bilateral  cooperation  commissions 
among  Soviet  bloc  countries  until  1965 
and  not  participating  in  the  groups  set 
up  by  Comecon  to  assist  metallurgical, 
ball  bearing,  and  fertilizer  industries, 
Rumania  told  Russia  that  she  would  no 
longer  be  the  puppet  state  of  Ana  Pauker. 

Declarations  of  independence 

A  study  of  the  "Declarations  of  Inde- 
pendence" made  by  the  Rumanian  Com- 
munist Party  since  1963  makes  Ruma- 
nia's subsequent  actions  with  regard  to 
foreign  relations  more  credible.  In  April 
1964.  following  the  Comecon  fiasco,  the 
Central  Committee  came  out  with  a  res- 
olution asserting  that  national  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty,  equal  rights, 
mutual  advantage,  noninterference  In 
Internal  affairs,  and  observance  of  terri- 
torial Integrity  are  among  the  "Immuta- 
ble laws"  of  world  socialism.  It  explicitly 
denies  the  right  of  any  party  or  state  to 
be  the  center  of  communism.  The  mani- 
festo proclaims  that: 

It  Is  the  exclusive  right  of  each  party  to 
work  out  lndef>endently  Its  political  line,  its 
concrete  objectives  and  the  ways  and  means 
of  achieving  them. 

In  addition.  It  obviously  refers  to  the 
'privileged  place"  of  Moscow  in  declar- 
ing that  there  can  be  no  "parent"  party 
and  "son"  party,  and  that  no  party 
can  Impose  Its  line  or  opinion  on  the 
other  parties.  The  declaration  calls  for 
iolnt  formulation  of  a  general  line  and 
'not  by  the  no-alternative  solution  by 
some  sort  of  superstate — that  is,  So- 
viet— authority."  It  demanded  polycen- 
triclsm  with  self-determination,  the 
right  of  each  party  to  "Independently 
work  out  Its  political  line,  Its  concrete 
objectives"  coupled  with  rejection  of  So- 
viet authority.  This  manifesto  amplifies 
the  arguments  put  forth  previously  by 
the  Rumanians  against  economic  inte- 
gration and  "suprastate  schemes"  which 
"would  turn  sovereignty  Into  a  notion 
devoid  of  any  content."  Also  suggested 
by  the  resolution  were  Rumania's  later 
actions  toward  countries  at  odds  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  role  adopted  by 
Rumania  In  such  situations  Is  one  of  me- 
diator and  friend  to  all  nations,  regard- 
less of  its  sympathies  or  social  order.  The 
resolution  thus  defies  Moscow's  excom- 
munication of  Albania  and  reflects  Ru- 
mania's determination  to  cooperate  with 
"all  Socialist  countries."  It  suggests  the 
inclusion  in  Comecon  of  all  14  Socialist 
states.  Including  Albania.  It  answers  the 
Soviet  call  for  a  "collective  rebuff  by 
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Marxist-Leninist  parties"  to  China  by 
calling  for  a  world  Communist  confer- 
ence instead.'  According  to  the  Re- 
porter: 

No  Communist  Party  then  or  since  baa 
made  such  a  clear-cut  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence while  continuing  formally  to  sup- 
port the  Soviet  Union.' 

Soviet  reaction  came  shortly  there- 
after In  the  form  of  a  charge  that  Ru- 
mania is  turning  to  the  captlallst  na- 
tions for  trade  at  the  expense  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  countries.  The  Rumanian  re- 
ply was  that  they  are  "determined  to 
equip  their  industries  with  the  best  ma- 
chinery they  could  find,  even  if  It  meant 
buying  it  from  the  'capitalist'  world 
with  'hard'  currencies." "  This  statement 
was  a  direct  slap  at  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  bloc  countries,  implying  that  their 
machinery  was  inferior  to  that  of  the 
West.  As  David  Floyd  said  in  his  book 
"Rumania:  Russia's  Dissident  Ally": 

Never  had  a  "satellite"  commentator  de- 
molished a  Soviet  statement  so  effectively  in 
public." 

The  following  year  the  Ninth  Congress 
of  the  Rumanian  Communist  Party, 
which  met  from  July  19-24,  1965,  reit- 
erated in  a  statement  by  the  RCP  Sec- 
retary Greneral  Nlcolae  Ceausescu  Ru- 
mania's decision  to  maintain  its  political 
and  economic  Independence.  The  RCP 
determined  to  proceed  with  industriali- 
zation, which  Ceausescu  called  "the 
decisive  factor  in  guaranteeing  Inde- 
pendence and  national  sovereignty"  as 
opposed  to  the  agricultural,  colonial  role 
the  country  would  have  played  in  Come- 
con. 

A  further  assertion  of  national  sov- 
ereignty was  made  in  May  1966,  by 
Ceausescu  on  the  party's  45th  anniver- 
sary and  the  eve  of  an  unannounced  visit 
by  Soviet  leader  Leonid  Brezhnev.  The 
timing  and  content  of  the  far-reaching 
assertion  made  some  Western  observers 
surmise  that  the  Riunanians  might  be 
getting  ready  to  quit  the  Warsaw  Pact. 
The  Russians  had  been  calling  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  pact,  presumably 
meaning  new  forms  of  consultation  that 
would  give  Moscow  a  greater  voice  in  the 
policies  of  their  allies.  Ceausescu's  com- 
ments approached  total  denunciation  of 
military  pacts,  calling  such  blocs  a  "bar- 
rier in  the  path  of  collaboration  among 
peoples"  and  an  "anachronism  incom- 
patible with  the  independence  and  na- 
tional sovereignty  of  peoples  and  normal 
relations  among  states."  Three  weeks 
previous  Ceausescu  had  Issued  a  joint 
statement  with  President  Tito,  of  Yugo- 
slavia, which  denounced  military  pacts 
as  "not  corresponding  to  the  positive  de- 
velopment" of  International  relations. 
This  denunciation  of  military  blocs 
pushed  Russo-Rumanlan  relations  to 
what  the  London  Times  of  May  3,  1966, 
called  "a  delicate  point." — See  appen- 
dix L 

In  this  call  for  the  liquidation  of  mili- 
tary blocs,  foreign  bases,  and  with- 
drawal of  troops  from  other  states'  ter- 
ritories, the  Rumanians  merely  strength- 
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ened  their  previous  opposition  to  the 
pact.  As  early  as  1964  they  reduced  the 
term  of  military  service  in  the  pact  from 
24  to  16  months — the  shortest  term  In 
any  Warsaw  Pact  country — without 
Moscow's  knowledge.  Also,  in  the  spring 
of  1966,  the  Rumanians  caused  a  great 
uproar  by  opposing  Brezhnev's  proposal 
for  a  "permanent  and  prompt  mecha- 
nism" to  coordinate  foreign  policy.  The 
Rumanians  submitted  coimterproposals 
severely  curtailing  Soviet  control  of  the 
pact's  military  coalitions  and  publically 
questioned  the  need  for  the  organization 
itself,  clearly  stating  that  nobody  would 
coordinate  their  policies.  While  the  Ru- 
manians have  not  pulled  out  of  the  pact, 
they  are  the  most  passive  of  members, 
refusing  even  to  participate  In  military 
maneuvers.  As  of  July  10,  1967,  the  pact 
had  not  had  a  commander  for  over  3 
months,  for  Ceausescu  Insists  upon  ro- 
tating the  command  among  all  seven 
partners.  This  post  was  always  held  be- 
fore by  Russians.  Like  France,  the  Ru- 
manians also  demand  a  greater  voice  in 
control  of  nuclear  weapons. 

This  repugnance  for  military  blocs 
parallels  Rumania's  rebellion  against  all 
forms  of  supranational  economic  col- 
laboration among  the  Communist  na- 
tions. The  1966  resolution  explicitly 
stated,  "Rumania  is  developing  relations 
of  collaboration  with  all  countries  re- 
gardless of  social  system.  Deeming  that 
this  Is  one  of  the  ways  of  strengthening 
collaboration  among  people,  Rumania  is 
developing  economic,  cultural,  and  sci- 
entific relations  with  Prance,  England, 
Austria,  and  other  countries."  Ceausescu 
especially  stresses  the  development  of 
friendship  between  Riunania  and  France, 
the  critic  of  the  NATO  Pact.  In  his 
"stridently  nationalistic"  speech,  Ceaus- 
escu "went  further  than  any  Commu- 
nist Party  ever  has — further  even  than 
the  Yugoslavs — In  complaining  about 
Soviet  meddling  in  other  nations'  af- 
fairs."' He  blamed  the  Soviets  for  ap- 
pointing non-Rumanians  to  leadership 
positions  which  exposed  their  ignorance 
and  produced  disaster.  He  bitterly  be- 
moaned the  Soviet  annexation  of  the 
Rumanian  territory  of  Bessarabia  In 
1940  and  the  Russo-Oerman  nonaggres- 
slon  pact  of  World  War  n.  In  a  subtle 
anti-Soviet  move.  Radio  Bucharest  "with 
equEd  delight"  affirmed  the  visit  of 
Premier  Chou  En-lal  of  China  to  Buch- 
arest a  few  days  after  the  Brezhnev 
visit,  again  asserting  Its  neutral  stance 
in  the  SIno-SovIet  rift.  The  mandatory 
neutrality  which  allows  for  Rumanian 
maneuverability  has  created  perceptible 
coolness  toward  the  Soviet  Union,  a  cool- 
ness reflected  In  the  Rumanian  attitude 
toward  the  Warsaw  Pact.  This  lack  of 
warmth  was  seen  In  the  1964  visit  of  the 
Soviet  commander  of  the  pact  forces. 
Marshal  Grechko.  to  Riunania  and  the 
January  1965  meeting  of  the  pact.  Ru- 
manian delegates  left  Immediately  after 
the  conference  and  Invited  smibassadors 
of  "disenfranchised"  nations  of  Al- 
bania, China,  and  North  Korea  to  greet 
them  on  return  from  Warsaw.  Rumania 
obviously  fears  that  Its  Inclusion  In  the 
pact  threatens  Its  neutral  stand. 


As  recently  as  May  of  1967,  Ceausescu 
reemphasized  the  independence  of  the 
Rumanians  in  the  formulation  of  their 
economic  and  foreign  policies.  In  an 
article  appearing  in  the  May  7  issue  of 
Scantela  he  worte: 

The  crystallization  of  the  Party  policy  pre- 
supposes free  debate  within  its  framework, 
of  all  the  problems  of  social  development. 

He  also  said : 

The  Party  and  state  promote  an  active  and 
many-faceted  foreign  policy,  expand  and  In- 
tensify Rumania's  relations  with  all  coun- 
tries, irrespective  of  the  social  system,  make 
their  contribution  to  expanding  Interstate 
cooperation,  to  strengthening  confidence  and 
friendship  among  peoples. 

Restating  the  principles  put  forth  in 
the  1964  resolution  regarding  the  "privi- 
leged place"  of  a  certain  party,  meaning 
Moscow,  Ceausescu  said  that  only  "the 
respective  Communist  Party  is  the  one 
which  can  know  best  the  concrete  reali- 
ties within  which  it  is  waging  its  fights 
and  that  Is  why  the  shaping  of  its  own 
political  line,  revolutionary  tactics  and 
strategy  is  its  inalienable  right."  Smart- 
ing from  Soviet  verbal  attacks  upon  Ru- 
manian deviatlonism,  Ceausescu  added: 

The  debating  of  all  problems  must  be 
carried  out  in  a  climate  of  principled  ob- 
jectivity, without  resorting  to  labels  and  In- 
vectives. In  the  framework  of  discussions,  all 
opinions  must  be  heard,  nobody  can  claim 
to  have  the  last  word  on  one  problem  or 
another  nor  that  any  other  views  are  non- 
Marxist. 

He  affirms  the  party's  right  not  to  par- 
ticipate in  international  meetings,  such 
as  the  Karlovy  Vary  conference  10  days 
earlier,  which  the  Riunanians  boycotted, 
stating  that  "the  existence  of  an  inter- 
national ruling  center  raises  insurperable 
obstacles  to  the  activity  of  the  Commu- 
nist Parties." 

The  RCP  also  implies  in  this  state- 
ment a  subversion  attempt  by  the  Rus- 
sians, stating  clearly  that  It  is  "inad- 
missible, under  any  form,  for  a  party 
member  to  establish  or  to  maintain,  over 
the  head  of  the  leadership,  relations 
with  other  parties,  to  supply  informa- 
tion and  to  participate  in  actions  against 
the  political  line  of  his  party,'"  Al- 
though it  is  possible  to  minimize  the  ex- 
tent of  actual  Soviet-backed  subversion 
within  the  RCP,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  major  Rumanian  statements  of 
1964  and  1966  were  both  reactions  to 
Soviet  attempts  to  restrain  Rumanian 
freedom  of  action — in  the  first  case, 
proposed  blocwide  planning  and  in  the 
second  case,  an  attempt  to  strengthen 
the  military  structure  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact. 

Along  this  same  line,  at  Rumania's 
Independence  Day  celebration  also  In 
May  1967,  Rumanian  Premier  Maurer 
stressed  that  the  Independence  Declara- 
tion of  May  9,  1877,  confirmed  the  coun- 
try's sovereignty: 

No  power  had  any  longer  the  right  to 
Interfere  In  the  country's  internal  aSalrs, 
to  Impose  foreign  relations  on  it  or  to  con- 
trol them;  the  Rumanian  state  could  decide 
by  Itself  on  its  policy  and  its  collaboration 
with  other  states.^" 
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Such  declarations  lend  credence  to 
Rumania's  independent  actions  in  the 
political  and  economic  realms  In  the 
years  since  1963 

NEUTRAUTT        TIES     WITH    YUGOSLAVIA     AND 
CHINA 

Rumania  s  determination  to  main- 
tain her  independence  within  the  Soviet 
bloc  has  led  to  the  de%elopment  of  closer 
ties  with  other  rebels  within  the  bloc, 
such  as  Yugoslavia,  and  to  overtures 
toward  Communist  China  in  order  to 
appear  neutral  in  the  Sino-Soviet  split 
That  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia  have  sim- 
ilar views  on  relations  with  the  Soviet 
bloc  and  non-Communist  nations  be- 
comes abundantly  clear  in  examining 
the  growing  friendship  between  these 
two  dissenters.  In  1963  when  Rumania 
was  rebelling  against  Comecon  and  mul- 
tilateralism. RCP  Secretary  General  Dej 
signed  a  bilateral  'Iron  Gates'  agree- 
ment on  hydroelectric  power  and  navi- 
gation of  the  Danube  with  President 
Tito.  This  agreement  was  outside  the 
framework  of  Comecon,  and  they  con- 
sidered inviting  the  non-Communist. 
non-Comecon  country  of  Austria  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  project.  The  policy  of 
"active  coexistence"  shared  by  these  na- 
tions, or  advocacy  of  peaceful  engage- 
ment between  the  East  and  West,  rather 
than  mere  tolerance,  makes  these  rebels 
natural  allies.  This  alliance  was  also 
seen  in  their  joint  boycott  of  the  Kar- 
lovy Vary  conference. 

Rumania  has  taken  advantage  of  the 
dispute  between  Ruso,ia  and  China 
which  makes  both  sides  wary  of  antat;- 
onlzing  their  allies  or  prospective  allies. 
Rumania  has  adopted  a  policy  of  careful 
nonalliance  and  neutrality,  often  acting 
as  mediator,  to  assure  its  utmost  free- 
dom of  action  within  the  bloc  The  coun- 
try began  capitalizing  on  the  Slno-Soviet 
split  in  March  1963  when  the  RCP  re- 
fused to  publi.sh  Khrushchev's  letter  to 
the  Chinese  Central  Committee  which 
attacked  that  country's  policies  Instead, 
the  Rumanians  publi.shrd  a  letter  by  the 
Chinese  CP  on  June  14.  1963.  which  de- 
fended the  Rumanian  economic  policy 
of  Independently  developing  national 
potential.  In  this  one  aspect  the  Ru- 
manian attitude  coincides  with  the  Chi- 
nese, although  Rumania's  overall  ideol- 
ogy Is  far  closer  to  that  of  the  U  S  S  R. 
The  Chinese  'Proposal  Concerning  the 
General  Line  of  the  International  Com- 
munist Movement"  was  prohibited  In 
Russia  and  not  to  be  published  elsewhere 
in  the  communist  world  The  Soviets 
even  expelled  Chinese  students  from  the 
U  S.S.R.  for  trying  to  distribute  the  pro- 
posal. Yet  Rumania,  like  Albania,  pub- 
lished a  lengthy  summary  in  Scanteia 
The  publication  of  this  anti-Soviet  piece 
was  called  "a  direct  aCfront  to  Moscow" 
by  the  French  newspaper  Le  Monde,  and 
interpreted  as  a  means  of  asserting  her 
Independence 

Rumania  was  also  the  only  East  Eu- 
ropean country  besides  Albania  to  ex- 
pand trade  with  China  in  1963.  with  a 
contract  calling  for  a  40-percent  trade 
increase.  Soon  after  the  Comecon  dis- 
pute the  Rumaniaivs  embarked  upon  a 
series  of  a>jieements  with  China  to  fur- 
ther good  relations.  In  July  alone  the 
two   countries   a^ireed   to   cultural    and 


scientific  cooperation.  Also,  in  contrast  to 
the  other  satellites,  Rumania  refused  to 
publicly  supix)rt  Khrushchev's  reso- 
lute stand  against  Mao.  This  refusal  on 
the  part  of  Rumania  to  sanction  the  iso- 
lation and  condemnation  of  China  was 
one  consideration  in  the  postponement 
of  a  Communist  summit  conference 
planned  for  1964  in  which  Khrushchev 
hoped  to  read  Peking  out  of  the  move- 
ment. Rumanian  stubbornness  led  to  the 
situation  in  1967  where  "the  Russians 
have  at  last  given  up  all  hope  of  com- 
mencing a  world  Communist  conference 
to  excommunicate  China — after  almost 
3  years  of  trying — and  they  have  the 
Rumanians  to  blame."  Rumania  alone 
of  the  bloc  countries  has  actively  lob- 
bied for  Communist  China's  admission  to 
the  United  Nations.  Rumania  was  one  of 
the  cosponsors  of  such  a  resolution, 
which  their  representatives  called  "the 
only  just,  realistic  and  possible  solution." 
This  Chinese-Rumanian  friendship  has 
been  blo.ssomint;  of  late.  Rumanian  offi- 
cials received  a  Chinese  "friendship 
delegation"  on  April  24.  1967.  and  Ru- 
manian delegates  attended  the  May  Day 
ceremony  in  Peking  where  Mao  Tse- 
tung  made  one  of  his  rare  appearances. 
Apait  from  the  Albanian  and  Ruma- 
nian delegations,  no  other  Ea.st  Eu- 
ropean attendance  was  mentioned  by  the 
official  Chine.se  news  agency.  Rumania 
also  has  taken  its  own  initiative  to  in- 
tervene In  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute.  Pre- 
mier Gheorehe  Maurer  talked  with  both 
Mao  in  Peking  and  with  Khrushchev  in 
Moscow  in  March  of  1964  and  Rumania 
also  drafted  a  tripartite  resolution  for 
unity  By  being  a  "friend  to  all,"  the  foxy 
Rumanians  come  out  on  top. 

FRIEND    TO    all:     ALBANIA     AND    WEST    GERMANY 

Rumania's  "friend  to  all "  attitude  and 
affirmation  of  her  national  sovereignty 
has  led  her  to  independent  diplomatic 
maneuvers,  often  at  the  opense  of  other 
nations  withm  the  Soviet  bloc.  A  case  in 
point  is  Albania;  another  is  West  Ger- 
many. Rumania  has  reestablished  diplo- 
matic relatioiLS  with  Albania  after 
breaking  them  off  in  1961  and  is  the  first 
Soviet  bloc  country  to  do  so — a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  coolness  between 
Albania  and  the  other  satellite  countries. 
Also,  Rumanian-Albanian  trade  agree- 
ments for  1963  and  1964  all  for  "con- 
siderable increases"  in  trade.  A  trade 
union  delegation  from  Rumania  headed 
by  General  Trade  Union  Council  Ghe- 
ort;he  Petrescu  left  for  Albania  on 
April  20,  1967.  to  attend  a  congress  of 
Albanian  trade  unions.  Such  a  delega- 
tion points  up  the  continuing  interest 
in  mutual  trade. 

Rumania  is  the  only  East  European 
country  to  have  established  relations 
with  West  Germany.  Diplomatic  rela- 
tions were  established  last  January — 
1967 — '  against  the  Kremlin's  wishes  and 
over  the  protests  of  Fas'-  German  Chair- 
man Walter  Ulbrlcht."  "  The  actual 
choice  of  amba.ssadors  has  likewise  taken 
place.  This  mov»^  toward  Independence 
from  the  Soviet  bloc  and  closer  tics  with 
the  West  at  the  cost  of  embarrassment 
to  East  Germany  and  Russia  can  be  at- 


tributed largely  to  economic  expediency. 
The  Rumanians  further  their  owti  na- 
tionalistic cause  and  their  policy  of 
"rapid,  all-around  industrialization"  by 
receiving  West  Germany's  superior  in- 
dustrial equipment.  West  Germany  has 
overtaken  Czechoslavakia  and  East  Ger- 
many in  trade  with  Rumania,  ranking 
second  only  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  its 
leading  commercial  partner.  The  volume 
of  Rumanian-West  German  trade  is  ap- 
proachin)?  $200  million  a  year." — See  ap- 
pendix II.  As  a  leading  Rumanian 
spokesman  said: 

Ideology  is  Ideology,  but  business  Is 
business. 

As  early  as  November  24,  1965,  the 
Rumanian-West  German  thaw  became 
apparent.  Rumania  broke  with  the  Soviet 
bloc  to  support  West  Germany's  admis- 
sion to  the  government  council  of  the 
U.N.  development  program  to  fight  the 
"war  on  want."  According  to  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  December  5,  1965,  Ru- 
mania was  the  first  Communist  country 
to  support  the  candidacy  of  West  Ger- 
many for  a  U.N.  office.  Statements  made 
by  high  Rumanian  officials  hint  at  the 
tempering  effect  which  their  mutual  eco- 
nomic ties  have  on  ideological  differences. 
Rumanian  Foreign  Minister  Corneliu 
Manescu  said : 

The  mistake  should  be  avoided  of  con- 
sidering the  West  German  government  aa 
fascist  or  as  having  sold  out  to  the 
Americans. 

Calling  for  peaceful  coexistence  as  a 
framework  within  which  to  solve  major 
problems,  he  stressed  the  Rumanian 
position  that  no  conflicts  exist  between 
Rumania  and  the  other  countries  of 
Europe,  East  or  West."  In  a  more  recent 
statement  of  April  1967,  RCP  head  Ceau- 
sescu  stressed  the  need  for  a  "realistic 
attitude"  toward  changes  since  World 
War  II,  calling  for  the  recognition 
particularly  of  the  two  sovereign  German 
states  and  emphasizing  the  inviolability 
of  postwar  borders.  Unlike  other  Soviet 
bloc  statements,  the  Rumanian  state- 
ment made  no  mention  of  barring  the 
FRG  from  access  to  nuclear  weapons. 
Thus,  the  Rumanians  have  avoided  an- 
tagonizing their  new  trading  partner  by 
.subordinating  ideological  conflicts  to  the 
practicalities  of  business. 

KARLOVY  VARY 

Friendship  with  West  Germany  also 
led  to  the  recent  boycott  of  the  Karlo\7 
Vary  conference  of  April  24-27,  1967. 
The  Rumanians,  along  with  the  Yugo- 
slavs, Albanians,  and  three  small  West- 
ern European  parties,  refused  to  attend 
this  conference  of  bloc  unity  and  Euro- 
pean security.  The  purpose  of  the  meet- 
ing was  actually  to  try  to  hammer  out  a 
common  policy  on  the  German  question. 
The  Rumanian  reestablishment  of  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Bonn  served  only 
to  inflate  the  problem.  The  conference 
was  mostly  ignored  by  the  Rumanian 
news.  The  only  explanation  of  absence 
given  by  Radio  Bucharest  was: 

Inasmuch  as  In  the  course  of  the  ex- 
change of  opinions  and  consultations  which 
took  place,  no  agreement  could  be  reached 
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m  advance  on  the  character,  purpose,  and 
proceedings  of  the  conference,  the  Rumanian 
Party  is  not  attending  it. 

This  decision  is  especially  significant  as 
a  sign  of  Rumanian  dissidence  for  the 
Karlovy  Vary  conference  was  held  at  the 
highest  levels  and  because  it  covered 
such  a  wide  range  of  problems,  in  this 
case  issues  outside  the  Communist  camp. 
Rumania  obviously  felt  that  participa- 
tion in  such  a  conference  might  hinder 
its  freedom  of  action  vis-a-vis  the  West, 
and  especially  in  its  diplomatic  relations 
with  Bonn.  This  active  coexistence  line 
resembles  that  of  Yugoslavia.  Rumania 
apparently  shares  the  Yugoslav  view  that 
the  cause  of  European  security  and  co- 
existence would  benefit  more  from  nego- 
tiation at  the  state  rather  than  at  the 
party  level. 

It  also  is  clear  that  unlike  the  rest  of 
the  Soviet  bloc.  Rumania  feels  that 
normalization  of  relations  with  other 
countries,  In  this  instance  the  FRG,  can- 
not be  achieved  by  continuous  denuncia- 
tions, use  of  cold  war  methods,  and 
prohibitive  conditions  for  the  establish- 
ment of  diplomatic  relations.  Rumania 
has  called  its  own  attitude  "realistic," 
implying  that  the  conditions  set  up  by 
Moscow's  allies  before  relations  can  be 
established  with  Bonn  are  unrealistic. 
The  meeting  at  Karlovy  Vary  by  its  very 
nature  obviously  would  not  abandon  cold 
war  tactics.  Another  reason  for  Ruma- 
nia's absence  could  be  that  Karlovy  Vary 
was  intended  to  be  a  milestone  on  the 
road  to  a  new  international  party  con- 
ference. Also,  "considerations  of  Ru- 
mania's economic  interests"  were  also  to 
a  large  degree  behind  the  RCP  decision, 
and  not  only  "concern  for  European 
security"  and  the  best  political  tactics 
for  achieving  it." 

BOYCOTTS    OF    CONFERENCES 

The  Rumanians  have  a  rather  long 
and  impressive  history  of  boycotting 
party  conferences  ever  since  their  1963 
spat  with  Moscow.  As  early  as  January 

1963.  the  Rumanians  began  to  hint  at 
their  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  interna- 
tional policymaking  CP  conferences,  by 
failing  to  attend  an  SED — East  Ger- 
man—Party Congress.  They  asserted 
their  neutrality  in  the  Sino-Soviet  dis- 
pute by  avoiding  a  Comecon  summit 
meeting  at  Ulbricht's  birthday  celebra- 
tion in  June  1963  which  was  meant  to 
rally  support  against  the  Chinese.  Nor 
did  the  Rumanians  attend  a  "consulta- 
tive" meeting  in  March  of  1965  on  this 
same  subject.  Rumania  alone  of  the  War- 
saw Pact  countries  was  absent  at  this 
preparatory  meeting  for  an  international 
Communist  conference. 

Former  RCP  head  Dej  seemed  to  have 
a  personal  grudge  against  Nikita 
Khrushchev,  for  Rumania  did  not  join 
other  Communist  leaders  to  celebrate 
Khrushchev's  70th  birthday  in  April  of 

1964,  nor  did  they  televise  his  report  on 
his  trip  to  Hungary,  unlike  the  rest  of  the 
Soviet  bloc.  Yet  the  Rumanian  aversion 
to  Moscow-arranged  meetings  cannot  be 
wholly  attributed  to  personal  conflicts 
with  the  Soviet  lead,  for  Dej  also  avoided 
Ihe  first  meeting  of  Comecon  party  leader 
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in  November  1964,  after  Khrushchev's 
ouster.  Dej's  successors  carried  out  his 
independent  attitude  with  regard  to  con- 
ferences. Both  Ceausescu  and  Maurer 
boycotted  the  November  7,  1965,  October 
revolution  festivities  in  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy in  Bucharest.  The  Karlovy  Vary 
boycott  is  the  most  recent  example  of 
this  attitude. 

UNITED  NATIONS 

International  relations  and  diplomacy 
inevitably  lead  to  discussion  of  the  U.N. 
and  as  the  success  of  Rumanian  maneu- 
vers toward  independence  at  this  point 
depends  almost  wholly  upon  tact  and 
diplomacy,  the  UJJ.  has  become  one  of 
her  major  concerns.  Since  1963  Rumania 
has  had  a  more  active  role  in  the  U.N., 
serving  a  2-year  Security  Council  term 
and  on  the  17-nation  Geneva  disarma- 
ment committee.  Corneliu  Manescu, 
Rumania's  foreign  minister  and  U.N. 
delegate,  is  slated  to  be  President  of  the 
next  General  Assembly.  If  elected,  he 
will  be  the  first  Communist  President  of 
the  Assembly.  This  increased  activity 
corresponds  to  the  foimding  of  Rumania's 
independent  foreign  policy,  which  is  also 
clearly  reflected  in  U.N.  voting  and 
resolutions. 

In   November    1963,   alone,   Rumania 
twice  voted  dlfiferently  from  the  Soviet 
bloc.  On  November  20  Rumania  voted  for 
the  U.S.-backed  resolution  favoring   a 
denuclearized  zone  in  Latin  America,  and 
on  November  30  Rumania,  along  with 
Hungary,  abstained  from  voting  on  a 
Soviet-backed  resolution  recommending 
a  regional  distribution  of  jobs  In  the  U.N. 
Secretariat.  More  recent  voting  conflicts 
between  the  Soviet  bloc  and  Rumania 
have  arisen.  In  1965  and  1966,  Rumania 
broke  away  from  the  U.S.S.R.  13  times  as 
shown  by  the  U.N.  voting  records.  Espe- 
cially significant  are  the  areas  in  which 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  Rumania  stood  opposed. 
Voting  conflicts  occurred  for  the  most 
part  on  Israeli-Arab  issues  as  early  as 
1965,  and  on  U.N.  finances.  Rumania,  un- 
like the  Soviet  Union,  never  took  sides  in 
the  Middle  East  issue,  a  neutral  position 
which  became  most  controversial  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Arab-Israel  war.  Also, 
unlike  the  Soviet  Union,  Rumania  did 
not  vote  against  the  $6.4  million  for  the 
1967  technical  assistance  appropriations. 
As  mentioned  previously.  West  Germany 
also  provided  a  source  of  Rumanian- 
U.S.S.R.  conflict  which  is  reflected  in  the 
U.N.  voting  record.  In  November  of  1965 
Rumania  voted  for  West  Germany's  ad- 
mission in  the  Government  Coimcil  of  the 
U.N.  war  on  want  development  program, 
thus  going  against  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Besides  voting  autonomously,  Ru- 
mania has  introduced  several  resolutions 
independent  of  Soviet  support.  One  of 
these  resolutions  is  that  backing  Red 
China's  admission  to  the  U.N.,  another 
is  that  of  the  "Club  of  Nine"  nations, 
calling  for  a  reduction  in  trade  barriers 
and  improving  relations  among  them. 
The  purpose  of  this  group — the  first 
multilateral  political  meeting  of  East  and 
West  European  nations  exclusive  of  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union — is  to  "improve  recip- 
rocal relations,  with  a  view  to  creating 
an  atmosphere  of  confidence  which  will 


be  conducive  to  the  effective  considera- 
tion of  the  problems  which  are  still  ham- 
pering the  relaxation  of  tension  in  Eu- 
rope and  thi-oughout  the  world."  Ru- 
mania herself  requested  the  inclusion  of 
this  issue,  which  was  adopted  on  De- 
cember 21,  1965,  in  the  agenda  of  the 
20th  session.  Of  this  independent  di- 
plomacy, Rumanian  officials  have  said: 
It  has  been  a  disagreeable  experience  for 
us  to  stand  at  the  periphery  of  events  while 
the  two  superpowers  did  our  thinking  for 
us.  .  .  .  We  Just  want  both  to  understand 
that  we  cannot  be  pushed  around  any  more." 

MIDDLE    EAST 

The  U.N.  has  become  an  arena  for  ex- 
posing U.S.S.R.-Rumanian  differences 
over  the  Middle  Eastern  crisis.  The  Ru- 
manians reaffirmed  friendship  with  the 
Arabs  yet  avoided  any  condemnation  of 
Israel  whatsoever.  The  Rumanian  dele- 
gation called  for  negotiations  between 
the  two  sides  and  "elimination  of  all  for- 
eign interference."  The  Soviet  bloc,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  vocal  in  its  con- 
demnation of  Israeli  "aggression."  The 
Rumanians  were  dismayed  by  the  Mos- 
cow declaration  which  concerned  exclu- 
sively the  "just  struggle"  of  the  Arabs, 
their  eventual  triumph,  and  help  against 
Israel.  In  contradiction  of  all  precepts 
of  coexistence,  it  did  not  say  a  word 
about  negotiations  in  order  to  achieve  a 
peaceful  solution  respecting  the  rights 
of  both  sides. 

Rumania  was  the  one  Soviet  bloc 
country,  including  even  Yugoslavia,  that 
failed  to  sign  the  Moscow  declaration  on 
the  Middle  East  which  demanded  that 
Israel  withdraw  to  prewar  boundaries. 
According  to  the  German  Tribune  of 
June  24,  1967: 

From  the  very  outset  Bucharest  has  called 
on  both  sides  to  accept  a  ceasefire,  leaving 
the  question  of  the  aggressor  open.  As  an 
ally  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Ceausescu  must 
have  been  afraid  that  Moscow  would  have 
used  any  agreement  to  take  Joint  action  as 
an  excuse  to  enforce  greater  discipline  within 
the  Soviet  bloc. 

The  Rumanian  foreign  minister  invited 
both  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  Is- 
rael ambassadors  to  the  ministry  to 
appeal  for  the  end  to  the  conflict  and 
negotiations  to  find  "solutions  to  take 
into  account  the  fundamental  and  legiti- 
mate interest  of  all  people  in  that  re- 
gion." Rumania's  explanation  of  her  de- 
sire to  step  into  the  role  of  mediator  in 
this  crisis  was  her  concern  with  "observ- 
ance of  each  peoples'  right  to  live  in 
freedom  and  to  decide  its  own  destiny 
for  itself,  for  the  application  in  inter- 
national relations  of  the  principles  of 
national  independence  and  sovereignty, 
equality,  noninterference  in  the  internal 
affairs,  territorial  integrity,  for  the  as- 
sertion of  the  spirit  of  understanding  and 
friendship  among  people  and  for 
strengthening  peace  in  the  world."  " 

The  independent  position  taken  by 
Rumania  can  be  explained  in  several 
w^ays.  The  fact  that  a  Rimianian  is  slated 
to  be  General  Assembly  President  makes 
it  advantageous  to  adopt  a  position  of 
neutrality  and  mediator.  Another  pos- 
sible explanation  for  the  conflict  in  re- 
action to  the  crisis  is  a  more  subjective 
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one  of  the  governmental  and  popular  at- 
titudes existing  toward  the  peoples  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  Israel. 

Whereas  other  bloc  leaders  such  as 
Tito  have  had  an  almost  sentimental 
friendship  with  Nasser.  Rumanian  heads 
of  state  apparently  have  had  fewer  per- 
sonal bonds  and  les^  contact  with  the 
Egyptian  chief  In  addition,  the  various 
national  sentuncnts  about  the  Jewish 
people  may  influence  the  state  attitudes 
toward  the  Israelis.  In  Ru.ssla,  for  ex- 
ample. Judaism  IS  considered  a  political 
threat  because  «overrmient  ofiicials  see 
2UorUsm  as  potentially  unpatriotic  Anti- 
Semitism  IS  rampant,  judginK  by  the 
furor  raised  ovt^r  Yevtushenko  s  poem 
"Babll  Yar"  which  exposed  this  Russian 
attitude.  An  anti-Semitic  book  written  by 
a  Russian  In  1964,  Judaism  Without 
Embellishment."  has  been  called  the 
"most  vicious  antirehsious  book  of  recent 
years."  Its  outer  cover  is  "indistinguish- 
able" from  caricatures  by  Nazi  Jew- 
baiters  of  the  1930'5  Rumania,  on  the 
other  hand,  made  eradication  of  anti- 
Semitism  one  of  her  de-Stalinlzation 
projects.  This  trend  bore  fruit  in  1967 
when  the  Rumanian  Government  ap- 
proved a  permit  for  the  major  American 
Jewish  welfare  agency  to  establish  an 
aid  program  for  needy  Rumanian  Jews, 
and  allowed  the  Rumanian  Jewish  com- 
mimity  to  reenter  the  Jewish  World 
Congress.  Rumania  thus  does  not  fear  a 
lack  of  patriotism  sls  a  result  of  these 
International  movements. 

Probably  the  most  Important  reason 
for  Rumania's  care  not  to  antagonize 
Israel  is  an  economic  one.  In  April  of 
1967  Riunania  and  Israel  signed  a  long- 
term  trade  and  payments  agreement  and 
an  accord  for  econormc,  technical,  and 
scientific  cooperation  covering  1967-70. 
The  accord  provides  for  a  S20  million 
exchange  of  tioods  in  each  direction,  or 
eight  times  the  amount  of  1966.  In  addi- 
tion, regular  air  links  between  Israel  and 
Rumania  are  under  consideration.  Eco- 
nomic considerations  thus  come  before 
bloc  loyalty  in  the  Middle  East. 

CUBA   .^N'O   VIETNAM 

The  Middle  Eastern  crisis  was  not  the 
first  that  caused  a  Rumanian  break  w  ith 
the  U.S.S  R.,  although  it  may  be  the  most 
blatant  example  In  Cuba  and  Vietnam, 
opposition  has  taken  a  subtler  course. 
During  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  Rumania 
publicly  backed  the  Soviet  condemna- 
tion of  the  US  blockade,  but  used  mire 
cautious,  less  strident  tones.  Rumania 
emphasizf'd  the  need  for  wisdom  and 
negotiations  to  re.solve  the  crisis.  Since 
that  time.  Rumanian -Cuban  relations 
have  cooled  Trade  dropped  from  $20 
million  in  1963  to  under  $6  million  in 
1964.  Also,  in  1965  Cuba  withdrew  its 
students  from  Bucharest  aft^r  author- 
ities refused  to  let  them  stage  anti- 
American  demonstrations 

In  Vietnam,  Rumania  does  not  ap- 
prove of  US  actions  against  a  fellow- 
socialist  state,  but  her  main  concern  is 
that  the  cjld  war  atmosphere  of  cri.sis 
would  limit  her  maneuverability  with  re- 
gard to  the  Communist  world  and  the 


West.  Rumanian  reaction  therefore  is 
most  constrained  of  the  bloc  countries 
with  a  relatively  mild  press,  less  fre- 
quent criticisms,  and  containment  of 
threatened  anti-US  student  dfmon.stra- 
lions  akjainst  the  Embassy  More  signifl- 
cant.  Rumanian  tradi'  such  North  Viet- 
nam declined  from  $10  8  million  in  1963 
t,j  $3  6  million  just  I  year  later  Because 
of  her  relative  acceptability  to  both  the 
United  States  and  the  USSR,  to  say 
nothing  ot  China.  Rumania  has  been 
considered  a  natural  mediator  in  the 
crisis.  Ruma:ua  has  long  tried  to  "break 
the  logjam  in  efforts  to  get  some  kind 
('f  m?ve->  underway  t.jward  exploration 
'if  a  Vietnam  settlem'-nt."  Because  of 
Premier  Ion  Gheorghe  Maurers  visits  to 
both  Washington  and  Peking  in  July  of 
1967,  it  was  speculated  that  the  Ruma- 
nians hoped  to  lead  the  countries  clo.ser 
to  a  settlement  in  Vietnam  " 

TRADE 

Under  the  banner  of  "active  coexist- 
ence" or  "the  circulation  of  material  and 
spiritual  values.  ■  Rumania  has  moved 
toward  rnpidly  increasing  economic,  cul- 
tural and  scientific  exchanges.  Trade  is 
the  most  obvious  area  of  Rumanian  over- 
tures toward  the  West  Before  1963.  Ru- 
mania traded  almost  exclusively  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  1958,  51.5  percent  of 
Rumania's  trade  was  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  22.2  percent  with  non-Com- 
munist ccimtries.  Today  the  figures  have 
shifted  to  aroimd  39  percent  and  35  per- 
cent. The  5-year  plan  to  be  completed 
in  1970  calls  for  a  55-percent  increase  in 
trade  but  only  a  30-percent  rise  In  ex- 
change with  the  USSR.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  trade  increase  includes  a  pro- 
jected expenditure  of  $1  billion  for  West- 
ern industrial  goods — twice  the  amount 
for  the  last  5-year  plan — and  "the  dif- 
ference is  bound  to  be  in  the  West's 
favor."  '  The  plan  also  calls  for  $200  mil- 
lion purchase  from  the  United  States. 
The  tale  told  by  industrial  import  sta- 
tistics is  even  more  dramatic.  In  1957, 
84  percent  of  Rum.anla's  industrial  im- 
ports were  from  the  USSR.,  while  today 
the  larger  part  is  from  the  West,  specifi- 
cally from  West  Germany.  France.  Great 
Britain,  and  Italy.  This  policy  leads  to 
disagreement  with  already  industrialized 
bloc  countries  which  wish  to  dispose  of 
mdustnal  goods  on  the  Rumanian  mar- 
ket in  exchange  for  food  and  raw  ma- 
terials. Rumania's  justification  is  that 
Eastern  European  goods  are  inferior  and 
retard  incustrialization.  According  to  the 
1964  declaration,  trade  with  the  West 
is  an  "extremely  important  means  of  ad- 
vancing peaceful  coexistence." 

Numerous  trade  agreements  with 
Western  nations  illustrate  Rumania's 
tendency  of  establishing  closer  ties  with 
the  West  This  trend  began  with  the 
British-Rumanian  5-year  trade  agree- 
ment concluded  on  September  27.  1963, 
which  provides  for  a  $32  million  ex- 
changing of  goods  Subsequent  agree- 
ments were  signed  with  West  Germany. 
Italy  and  France.  These  agreements  were 
possible  because  of  even  earlier  overtures 
to  the  West.  In  1958  Rumanian  Prime 
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Minister  Chivu  Stolca  informed  a  VS. 
newspaper  that  his  government  was 
willing  to  spend  $100  million  on  U.S.  or 
West  European  Industrial  equipment. 
The  Rumanian  Government  also  settled 
Western  and  US.  claims  In  1959  and 
1960  about  compensation  for  property 
lost  or  confiscated  during  the  war.  Also 
in  1959.  a  high-level  delegation  visited 
six  West  European  capitals  and  spent 
$100  million  as  trade  increased. 

Rumania's  trade  growth  reflects  her 
rate  of  industrial  growth  which  is  the 
most  rapid  in  East  Europe  with  about  a 
15-percent  per  year  increase.  Export  of 
Industrial  goods  alone  rose  from  7  2  per- 
cent in  1950  to  32.5  percent  in  1965.  This 
increased  trade  with  regard  to  sheer 
number  of  partners  Is  also  impressive. 
Rumania  trades  with  over  100  countries 
as  compared  with  29  nations  just  15 
years  ago.  and  has  participated  In  an 
ever-Increasing  number  of  International 
trade  events.  Rumania  exhibited  at  six 
trade  fairs  in  1950  as  opposed  to  32  in 
1965  Foreign  trade  figures  of  1966  alone 
reflect  Rumania's  rapid  Industrial 
growth.  Her  overall  foreign  trade  in- 
creased by  10.1  percent  in  1966  over  1965 
and  four-fifths  of  Rumania's  exports  con- 
sisted of  Industrial  products.  These  sta- 
tistics again  reflect  her  shift  toward  trade 
with  the  West.  While  the  share  in  trade 
of  the  "socialist"  countries — Including 
the  Comecon  countries.  Albania.  Yugo- 
slavia. Cuba.  Outer  Mongolia.  China, 
North  Vietnam,  and  North  Korear- 
amoimted  to  65  percent  In  1965.  It  fell 
to  59.6  percent  In  1966.  At  the  same  time, 
trade  with  the  "capitalist"  countries— in- 
cluding the  European  industrial  coun- 
tries, the  United  States  and  Japan— In- 
creased from  29  percent  in  1965  to  34 
percent  in  1966.'  Rumania  thus  takes 
seriously  her  policy  of  developing  "eco- 
nomic ties  with  all  states,  whatever  their 
social  order,  on  the  basis  of  reciprocal 
advantage." 

EXCHANCfS    wrTH    THE    WEST 

Economic  reciprocity  leads  to  mutual 
cooperation  and  exchanges  in  other 
areas.  Rumania  has  agreed  to  cultural, 
scientific,  and  technical  exchanges  with 
most  of  Its  tradin'i  partners.  The  steel 
plan  at  Galati  is  conspicuous  for  the  lack 
of  the  presence  of  Soviet  technicians  and 
for  the  presence  of  teams  from  Britain. 
I'Yance.  and  West  Germany.  As  early  as 
1962  Rumania  introduced  political  ex- 
changes with  Indonesia.  India  and 
Burma,  partly  to  obtain  ore  for  steel  in- 
dustries to  lessen  Rumanian  dependence 
on  the  USSR,  in  this  field  Such  eco- 
nomic motivations  lead  to  interest  in 
other  areas  Rumania's  deputy  foreign 
minister  left  for  India  in  May  of  196" 
to  sign  a  cultural  exchani-'c  pro-.'ram  The 
s.ime  month,  such  an  aureem.^nt  w:is 
completed  with  Denmark  Pivviously 
contracts  were  signed  with  Italy  for 
1963-64.  France  for  196:V65.  and  Belgium 
for  5  years.  Rumania  has  devr-loF'ed  a 
fetish  for  receiving  and  sending  diplo- 
matic missions  all  over  the  world  and  has 
raised  most  of  her  diplomatic  missions 
to  the  level  of  amb.issador.  In  January 
1967.  Spam  and  Rumania  opened  con- 
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sular  and  commercial  relations — the  first 
time  Spain  has  ever  entered  into  formal 
consular  relations  with  a  Soviet  bloc 
country.  Because  of  her  similar  attitude 
to  that  of  Prance  regarding  military 
blocs  and  nuclear  proliferation,  ex- 
changes between  these  two  countries  are 
rapidly  increasing  in  number  and  fre- 
quency. In  May  1967,  50  French  nuclear 
specialists  met  with  their  Rumanian  col- 
leagues in  Bucharest  while  the  chairman 
of  the  Rumanian  Academy  of  Sciences 
journeyed  to  Prance  to  be  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy.  Delegations 
have  also  visited  the  United  States, 
Prance,  Austria,  and  Japan  as  part  of 
parliamentary,  technical,  scientific,  aca- 
demic, and  artistic  exchanges. 

RUMANIA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  United  States  has  finally  begun 
to  move  into  the  void  created  by  the 
Rumanian  move  away  from  the  U.S.S.R. 
While  the  United  States  has  not  ex- 
tended most-favored-nation  trade  status 
to  Rumania,  a  Presidential  decree  has 
licensed  many  previously  restricted  Items 
for  export   to    Rumania    and   has   au- 
thorized the  Export-Import  Bank  credits 
for  their  purchase.  Although  this  easing 
of    restrictions    has    increased    United 
States-Rumanian  trade  more  than  four- 
fold from  1963  to  1964,  and  again  from 
1965  to  1966.  the  sole  sizable  U.S.  invest- 
ment in  Rumania  is  a  $22  million  oil- 
cracking  unit  bemg  built  by  Universal 
Oil.  Another  bigger  deal,  a  $60  million 
synthetic-rubber  complex  to  be  built  by 
Firestone,  fell  through  after  a  storm  of 
anti-Communist  protests  and  competi- 
tor complaints   to   Congress.   However, 
private  firms  are  beginning  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  Rumanian  investment  as  evi- 
denced by  a  Pepsi- Cola  factory  which 
recently   started   production   in   Ovidu. 
The  increasing  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Rumania  after  1963  Is  signifi- 
cant,   becoming    a    regular    flow    since 
President  Johnson's  executive  order  of 
1964  and  his  subsequent  removal  of  over 
400  items  from  the  so-called  restricted 
list  in  October  of  1966  and  spring  of  1967 
relaxing   licensing  procedure.— See  ap- 
pendix III. 

Although   in   October    1963   the   U.S. 
Commerce  Department  granted  a  license 
to  a  private  U.S.  company  permitting  It 
to  provide  technical  data  for  the  design, 
i^tallation,  and  operation  of  a  steel  mill 
in  Rumania,  the  first  official  U.S.  recog- 
nition of  the  Rumanian  independence 
drive  came  in  1964.  At  that  time  U.S 
under  Secretary  of  State  Averell  Harri- 
man  met  with  Rumanian  Vice  Premier 
Gheorghe  Gaston  Marin  In  Washington. 
Rumania  previously  had  stated  that  it 
welcomed  "capitalist"  investment  In  her 
Industries.  This  was  the  first  time  any 
East   European    government,   including 
Yugoslavia,    had    ever    stated    imam- 
olguously  that  such  an  Investment  was 
welcome. 

The  meetings  in  Washington  had  eco- 
nomic and  political  ramifications.  The 
united  States  agreed  to  permit  Rumania 
w  buy  most  commodities  in  the  United 
States  without  an  export  license.  The 
United  States  also  decided  to  grant  Ru- 
mania export  licenses  for  "particular  in- 
dustrial facilities  of  special  interest." 
TTie  President  agreed  to  finance  Rimia- 
lian  Import  credits  up  to  5  years  to  be 
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underwritten     by     the    Export-Import 
Bank.   Rumania's  contribution   was   to 
guarantee  the  guarding  against  the  re- 
export  of   U.S.    goods   and   technology 
without  the  prior  consent  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  and  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  industrial  property.  On  the 
political  side,  the  United  States  and  Ru- 
mania  elevated   their   diplomatic   mis- 
sions from  legations  to  embassies.  Ru- 
mania reaffirmed  her  intent  to  allow  the 
emigration   of    Rumanians    with    close 
relatives  living   in   the   United   States. 
They  agreed  to  negotiate  over  consular 
conventions,  to  promote  tourism,  and  to 
expand  cultural,  scientific,  and  educa- 
tional  exchanges.    Thirty-five   hundred 
Americans  did  visit  the  Black  Sea  resort 
of  Mamaia  during  the  1965  season.  The 
United  States  sent  a  trade  mission  to 
Rumania  in  the  fall  of  1965  which  en- 
countered a  "warm  welcome"  and  "will- 
ingness to  sit  down  and  talk  about  pos- 
sibUities."  ==  U.S.  overtures  on  our  own 
soil  have  met  with  equal  success  and 
ready   acceptance   by    the   Rumanians. 
Rumanian  heads  of  state  have  visited 
the  United  States  several  times  since  the 
1964  meeting  and  Ambassador  Gheorghe 
Deaconescu    was   the    first    Communist 
diplomat  to  officially  witness  the  launch- 
ing of  a  Gemini  craft  at  Cape  Kennedy. 
Closer  economic  ties  again  lead  inevi- 
tably, as  in  the  case  of  Israel  or  West 
Germany,  to  a  softer  political  line,  at 
least  in  appearance.  Anti-U.S.  propa- 
ganda is  less  virulent  than  in  other  So- 
viet bloc  coimtries.  While  a  German  radio 
station  reported  an  attack  by  a  Ruma- 
nian official  on  the  "U.S.  imperialists," 
supported  by  "militaristic  and  revanch- 
ist  forces,"  the  summary  Issued  by  Radio 
Bucharest  failed  to  mention  this  pas- 
sage. The  editors  of  Scantela  also  re- 
quested that  U.S.  author  Irving  Stone 
write  an  article  for  them  on  universality, 
a  theme  which  Is  a  fitting  one  consider- 
ing Rumania's  new  foreign  policy. 

DE-KUSSIFICATION 

While  Rumanian  policy  has  been  de- 
scribed as  "harsh  Stalinism  at  home  and 
enlightened  liberalism  abroad,"  the  gov- 
errmient  appears  to  have  made  a  few  in- 
roads toward  eradicating  Soviet  infiu- 
ence  on  Rumanian  culture.  This  process 
is  termed  "de-Russification."  One  ele- 
ment of  the  eradicating  process  has  in- 
cluded eliminating  compulsory  Russian 
language  courses  In  secondary  schools 
and  closing  down  the  prestigious  Maxim 
Gorky  Russian  Language  Institute,  com- 
bining it  Instead  Into  the  Institute  of 
Slavic  Language  and  Literature  of  the 
University   of  Bucharest.   The  govern- 
ment closed  down  the  Russian  bookstore 
and  reading  room  in  Bucharest  and  im- 
ix)sed  censorship  on  Moscow's  interna- 
tional   Communist   publication,    "Prob- 
lems of  Peace  and  Socialism"  and  re- 
placed the  Soviet  "New  Times"  with  a 
paper  written  by  Rumanians  including 
news  compiled  from  all  the  leading  world 
newspapers. 

The  Rimianians  went  so  far  as  to  elim- 
inate the  Russian  names  of  public  build- 
ings, theaters,  and  streets.  The  govern- 
ment stopped  the  jamming  of  BBC,  VOA, 
and   RFE,   a   "cautious   opening   of   a 


window  to  the  West;  another  quiet  hint 
to  the  population,  and  another  reduction 
of  Russian  infiuence."  "  The  Rumanians 
also  publicly  have  opposed  Soviet  domi- 
nation of  the  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions,  the  International  Student  Union, 
and    the    International    Federation    of 
Democratic  Women,  arguing  for  unanim- 
ity rule.  The  government  also  freed  all 
political    prisoners.    Perhaps    the    most 
striking  of  J;he  de-Russiflcation  attempts 
has  been  the  rewriting  of  history  to  re- 
move the  pro-Soviet  slant  originated  un- 
der Stalin's  regime.  The  government  has 
downgraded  the  role  of  the  Red  Army  in 
liberation  of  Rumania.  A  case  in  point  is 
the  differences  between  the  two  editions 
of  the  third  volume  of  the  official  "His- 
tory of  Rumania."  The  first  edition  was 
published  in  1963  while  the  second  was 
in  1964.  The  contrast  between  the  two 
editions  eloquently  demonstrates  the  evo- 
lution in  political  thinking  in  that  short 
but  crucial  period.  One  such  change  is 
1963: 

Russia  handed  back  the  Rumanian  Prin- 
cipalities, tile  territory  situated  between  the 
Dniester  and  the  Prut  excepted 


**  IntematUmal  Commerce,  Nov. 
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And  1964: 

The  Rumanian  Principalities,  occupied 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  war,  were 
evacuated  by  the  Russians,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  territory  situated  between  the 
Dniester  and  the  Prut,  which  was  Included 
Into  the  Russian  Empire. 

Also,  certain  passages  favorable  to  the 
Russians  were  deleted,  such  as  one  on 
page  484: 

The  population  of  the  Principalities  souebt 
salvation  by  Russia. 

And  page  939: 

Russia  has  contributed  to  the  process  of 
crystallizing  internal  Rumanian  develop- 
ment." *^ 

Rumanian  concern  with  sovereignty 
and  the  threat  posed  by  Russia  came  to  a 
head  when  Russian  scholar  EB  Valev 
proposed  the  creation  of  an  interstate 
production  complex  in  the  Lower  Danube 
section  of  Rumanian,  Bulgarian,  and 
Russian  territories.  The  Rumanians  were 
incensed  by  his  impertinence  in  the  very 
Idea  of  removing  a  piece  of  Rumanian 
territory  and  attaching  it  elsewhere  for 
whatever  apparently  good  reason.  Thus 
the  "harsh  Stalinism"  is  tempered  by  a 
somewhat  anti-Soviet  bias. 

CONCLUSION 

A  fierce  desire  for  national  independ- 
ence and  sovereignty  within  the  Soviet 
bloc  has  led  the  Rumanian  Government 
to  move  away  from  the  U.S.S.R.  when  it 
suits  its  self-interest.  Capitalizing  on  the 
Sino-Soviet  dispute,  the  Rumanian  Gov- 
ernment has  attained  the  utmost  maneu- 
verability within  the  bloc  and  a  position 
enabling  her  to  make  overtures  to  the 
West  in  both  the  economic  and  political 
realms.  Such  overtures  are  designed  to 
speed  the  fulfillment  of  the  Rumanian 
goal  of  "rapid,  all-around  industrializa- 
tion." The  increasing  Rumanian-West- 
ern trade  and  Rtimanlan  active  Involve- 
ment in  international  organizations  such 
as  the  U.N.  demonstrate  her  pursuit  of 
her  policy  of  "active  coexistence."  At  the 

"  Floyd,  p.  08. 
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same  time,  her  boycotts  of  all  Commu- 
nist conferences  and  her  hesitancy  about 
the  Warsaw  Pact  and  military  blocs  show 
her  distrust  of  suprastate  schemes  and 
her  Intention  to  not  become  a  Soviet  pup- 
pet. Her  independent  stand  from  the  bloc 
in  matters  of  international  import,  as  in 
the  Middle  East  cnsis.  points  to  her  In- 
creasing autonomy  a^  does  the  broad- 
ness of  her  scientific  and  technical  ex- 
changes with  non-Communist  countries. 
Economic  incentives  can  be  seen  be- 
hind most  of  these  overtures.  These  in- 
centives have  caused  Rumania  to  put 
economic  interest  before  concern  with 
mlltlcal  embarrassment  to  her  allies  A 
case  In  pomt  is  Rumania's  recognition 
of  West  Germany,  her  chief  Western 
trading  partner,  at  the  expense  of  Russia 
and  East  Germany.  Her  restrained  anti- 
capitalist  rhetoric  and  overt  invitations 
foT  investment  to  the  United  States. 
father  of  capitalist  nations,  suggests  the 
possibility  of  continuing  interest  in 
closer  trade  relations  between  these 
countries.  Conslderini;  the  US  -bridee 
building"  policy,  this  interest  may  ulti- 
mately lead  to  most-favored-natlon 
treatment  for  Rumania. 

The    Rumanian     'revolt"    has    been 
much  more  subtle  than  those  previous, 
such  as  that  of  Hungary  or  Poland,  and, 
therefore,  more  successful.   By  playing 
the  part  of  "Communist  good  guy."  and 
mediator    on    the    International    scene. 
Rumania   builds   its  own   prestige   and 
autonomy  at  the  expense  of  the  Soviet 
bloc.  Anti-Soviet   moves   such   as   "de- 
Russlflcation"   at  home  may  suggest  a 
gradual   liberalizing   of   Rumania's   in- 
ternal  policies.    Rumania's    strategy    is 
paying  off  for  itself  and  for  the  West. 
Her  rapid  rate  of  industrial  growth  and 
world  prestige  indicates  that  the  seeds  of 
autonomy  sown  by  the  Comecon  dispute 
have    Indeed    borne    fruit.   The    United 
States  and  the  West  also  reap  the  bene- 
fits,  for   "every   step   that   strengthens 
Rumania's  autonomy  weakens  Moscow's 
hold  over  the  whole  of  Eastern  Europe."  * 
The  United  States  has  taken  several 
positive  steps  to  improve  relations  with 
Rumania  as  a  result  of  its  growing  inde- 
pendence   and    I    favor    extending    the 
benefits  of  "most  favored  nation"  treat- 
ment under  our  tariff  laws  to  Rumania. 
I  am  of   the   opinion   that   the   United 
States  should  lift  its  MFN   agreement 
with   Polamd    until    Poland   has   ceased 
shipping  arms  to  Vietnam.  As  a  reward 
for  her  growing  independence  Rumania 
should  be  given  MFN.  to  be  renewed  on 
a  yearly  basis.  As  a  'punishment"  to  Po- 
land  for   her   arms   shipments    to   our 
enemy,    increasing    disregard    for    her 
status  as  a  member  of  the  International 
Control  Commission,  unilateral  breaking 
of  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  1956 
modus  Vivendi  with  the  church,  I  pro- 
pose we  lift  her  MFN. 

The  attitude  of  the  Polish  Government 
toward  improving  relations  with  the 
United  States  has  been  hostile  and  nega- 
tive. Mr.  Gomulka  has  publicly  criticized 
efforts  to  Increase  contact  with  the  West. 
Contrast  this  attitude  with  that  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Maurer.  President  of  the 
Rumanian  Council  of  Ministers,  who  said 
last  week: 


The  meeting  and  talks  which  I  liad  with 
President  Johnson  In  Washington  .  .  .  con- 
cerning the  UN  Sesdion  and  otiier  prob- 
lems of  common  interest  ...  In  this  re- 
spect I  would  like  to  underline  that  the 
Uumanian  C'ldvernment  rightly  estimates  the 
importance  of  the  relations  with  the  United 
States  and  desires  to  extend  them,  this  prob- 
lem does  net  belong  only  to  us,  but  It  also 
belongs  to  the  poeltlon  of  the  United  States, 
to  Its  desire  to  promote  these  relations  on 
mutual   advantageous   bitsls 

The  First  Secretary  of  the  Rumanian 
Community  party,  Nicolae  Ceausescu, 
said  in  hl.s  remarks  before  the  Grand 
National  Assembly  last  week: 

We  are  for  the  development  of  friendship 
between  the  Rumanian  and  American 
peoples,  for  the  extension  of  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  on  mutually  ad- 
vantageous grounds,  in  the  Interest  of  co- 
operation and  peace  the  world  over. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
I  in.sert  at  this  point  several  recent  edi- 
torials resardinb  developments  in 
Rumania  as  well  as  the  text  of  a  letter 
I  have  written  to  each  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  Forei^'n  Affairs  Committee  asking 
that  they  support  my  amendment  to  lift 
Poland's  status  as  a  MFN  which  was 
fjranted  by  an  amendment  in  1963  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Authorization  Act  of 

1961: 
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Even  more  recently  Ceausescu  has  bltlngly 
criticized  the  Warsaw  Pact.  In  a  major 
speech  before  the  Party  active  of  Brasov 
on  June  18  (Scanteia  of  June  19)  the  Party 
leader  called  for  the  "own  command"  of 
the  military  forces  of  each  Warsaw  Pact 
member  country.  He  reiterated  his  advocacy 
of  abolition  of  both  the  NATO  and  Warsaw 
pacUi.  The  new  element  In  this  pronounce- 
ment Is  his  underlining  of  the  need  for  a 
national  conxmand  of  the  armed  forces  of 
each  Warsaw  Pact  member  rather  than  a 
unified   command   as   presently  exists. 


Chief  U.S.  imports  from  Rumania 
(Millions  of  dollars] 
Product: 

Cheese 0.5 

Xylene    .5 

Pig    Iron .9 

Furniture .4 

Leather  footwear .7 


■  Reporter. 
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Rumanian-West  German  trade.  1959-€3 

[In    million    lei    foreign    currency | 

1959    -- --- 256.4 

1960    539.2 

1961    680.5 

1962  - 789.6 

1983    .._ 780.6  +  304.4 

APPENDtX   III 

United    States- Rumanian    trade,    1960-1966 
[Thousands  of  dollars  1 

US.        US. 
ex-         im- 

Year-  P"'"'*   P*""** 

1960  1260  1.461 

1961  l.*24  1,362 

1962     802    626 

1963  - - 1.249    789 

1964  5,256   1.272 

1965  .      6.385      1,836 

1966    27,242     4.655 

Product: 

Hides   6.5 

Chemical   compounds 1-3 

Pipes    10 

Hand  tools •* 

Power    machinery -6 

Heating  equipment 3.4 

Pumps     -6 

Oil  field  equipment 12 

Oil  valves,  caps 

Electric  circuit  apparatus 

Prospecting     Instruments 

Electric  measuring  devices 

Specialized  purpose  vehicles 


Letter  to  Foreign  Aftairs  Committee 
Members 

Dear  Colleac0e:  Following  recent  reports 
that  Poland  is  now  supplying  military  arms 
to  our  enemy  in  Vietnam  I  drafted  an  amend- 
ment suspending  Poland's  status  as  a  Most 
Favored  Nation.  I  plan  to  otfer  this  amend- 
ment at  the  appropriate  place  In  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  You  will  recall  that  Poland 
received  MFN  status  In  1960  and  Congress 
ordered  Its  suspension  In  1962.  President 
Kennedy  In  his  foreign  aid  message  for  1963 
asked  that  MFN  be  restored  to  Poland  and 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  was 
amended  by  the  authorization  bill  of  1963  to 
accomplish  that  purpose  My  amendment 
will  be  to  that  section  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended  In  1963. 
which  restored  the  MFN  status. 

You  may  have  already  been  called  on  by 
State  I>epartment  officials  in  regard  to  my 
amendment.  Accordingly,  before  the  matter 
comes  before  the  Committee  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  present  my  argu- 
ments to  you. 

A  prominent  ofUclal  of  the  Polish  Commu- 
nist Party  recently  returned  from  North  Viet- 
nam. An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  War- 
saw on  June  25.  1967  quoted  him  as  stating 
that  Poland  was  now  providing  military 
a.ssLstance  to  North  Vietnam  and  would  con- 
tinue to  do  so  In  the  future.  A  few  days  later 
a  report  appeared  In  Dzlennlk  Ludowy  which 
confirmed  these  activities  ( I  have  entered  the 
full  text  of  the  dispatch  and  the  press  report 
In  the  CoNGRESsioNAi.  Record.  Tuesday.  July 
25.  on  pages  H9338).  I  WTOte  the  President 
on  June  30  asking  that.  In  the  light  of  these 
developments.  Poland's  status  as  a  MFN  b« 
lifted  until  such  time  as  the  President  deter- 
mined they  were  no  longer  sending  weapons 
to  North  Vietnam.  Ambassador  Macomber 
replied  to  my  letter  for  the  State  Department 
on  July  24.  1967  (text  of  letter  also  printed 
In  the  Record  yesterday).  Mr.  Walt  Rostow 
replied  to  me  for  the  President  {copy  In- 
closed.) Their  letters  Indicated  that  the 
President  would  not  on  his  own  Initiative 
suspend  Poland's  MFN  status. 

The  arguments  for  lifting  Poland's  status 
as  a  MFN  appear  to  me  to  be  these: 

(1)  Poland  Is  the  only  country  receiving 
MFN  treatment  which  is  sending  arms  to 
Vietnam.  Accordingly.  I  do  not  believe  she 
should  enjoy  a  substantial  tariff  concession 
from  the  United  States  while  she  seeks  to 
undermine  our  position  militarily  in  Viet- 
nam. Hanoi  anti-aircraft  units— armed  with 
equipment  supplied  by  Poland— are  reported 
to  be  responsible  for  the  loss  or  damage  to 
40  American  planes.  The  loss  of  life,  not  to 
mention  the  cost  of  replacing  or  repairing 
the  planes,  has  had  an  adverse  effect  on  our 
military  position  In  Vietnam.  Polish  aid  thu» 
Is  responsible  not  only  for  the  loss  of  valua- 
ble planer,  but  also  for  the  loss  of  American 
life.  In  light  of  these  developments  consider 
the  fact  that  the  MFN  tariff  concession  hM 
been  the  most  significant  factor  In  Poland'" 
favorable  balance  of  trade  with  the  U.S.  In 
1959,  for  example,  the  last  year  before  MFN 
was  restored.  Poland's  exports  to  the  United 
States  amounted  to  $318  million  and  her 
Imports  from  us  were  almost  $75  million,  an 
unfavorable  dollar  deficit  to  Poland  of  $43 
million.  However,  In  1966  Poland's  exportt 
to  the  United  States  were  $82.9  million  and 
Its  Imports  only  $53  million,  resulting  In  » 
favorable  balance  of  trade  to  Poland  of  $29.9 
million. 
The  influence  of  Poland's  MFN  on  balance 
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of  trade  with  the  United  States  Is  a  major 
factor  In  building  up  Its  dollar  and  gold 
reserves  and  deleting  our  own.  Indeed  fol- 
lowing the  extension  of  MFN  to  Poland  her 
exports  to  the  United  States  have  Increased 
almost   threefold. 

i2)  Poland  Is  a  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission  (along  with  India 
and  Canada)  established  by  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention of  1954  to  Implement  and  supervise 
the  Accords.  As  a  member  of  the  I.C.C.  Poland 
has  the  obligation  to  remain  scrupulously 
neutral  In  the  conflict  in  Vietnam.  Neither 
India  nor  Canada  has  become  Involved  in 
the  conflict  either  through  economic,  political 
or  military  assistance.  Contrast  this  with 
Poland's  actions.  She  has  established  rela- 
tions with  the  National  Liberation  Front  In 
South  Vietnam,  and  has  supplied  economic 
assistance  to  the  Viet  Cong.  Radio  Warsaw 
and  the  leaders  of  the  Polish  government 
have  repeatedly  vUUfled  the  United  States 
for  Its  Involvement  In  Vietnam.  To  North 
Vietnam  Poland  has  provided  political,  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance.  This  Is  hardly 
the  posture  for  a  nation  charged  with  the 
responsibility  to  Implement  an  International 
convention  In  an  Impartial  manner. 

What  are  the  arguments  presented  by  the 
Department  of  State  against  the  proposal  to 
lift  MFN?  First,  of  course.  I  want  to  draw 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  neither  the 
State  Department  nor  the  White  House  has 
denied  the  validity  of  the  reports,  and  Indeed, 
Ambassador  Macomber's  letter  seems  to  Indi- 
cate they  regard  the  reports  as  valid. 

The  arguments  presented  against  lifting 
MFN  are  these: 

(1)  "We  need  to  maintain  a  balanced 
policy  regarding  the  Vietnam  war."  It  is  the 
first  requirement  of  a  leader  to  establish 
priorities.  The  President  must  determine 
which  is  more  Important,  ending  the  conflict 
in  Vietnam  or  continuing  our  less  than  satis- 
factory relations  with  Eastern  Europe  as 
though  there  were  no  conflict  in  Vietnam 
In  which  they  are  actively  assisting  our 
enemy.  I  am  in  favor  of  any  policy  that  will 
give  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  greater 
autonomy  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  pro- 
mote Internal  Independence,  but  I  am  also 
a  realist.  As  long  as  the  war  In  Vietnam  con- 
tinues there  will  be  no  significant  Improve- 
ment In  our  relations  with  either  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Eastern  Europe.  If  the  President 
Is  seeking  to  "build  bridges"  to  the  East,  he 
must  recognize  that  the  Vietnam  conflict 
stands  In  the  way.  Therefore,  our  entire  for- 
eign policy  should  be  framed  around  the 
proposition,  "Will  this  policy  promote  or  re- 
tard an  honorable  settlement  In  Vietnam?" 
This  must  be  the  first  priority,  because  the 
war  prevents  a  normalization  of  relations 
elsewhere.  Indeed,  any  policy  or  measure  that 
helps  to  end  the  Vietnam  conflict  also  helps 
to  "build  bridges"  to  the  East. 

(2)  The  second  argument  advanced  against 
listing  MFN  is  that  it  will  not  halt  Polish 
military  shipments  to  North  Vietnam.  This 
Is  only  an  assertion.  We  don't  know  whether 
It  Is  true  or  not.  I  believe,  however,  that  even 
If  Poland  continued  her  shipments,  other 
countries — not  now  providing  military  assist- 
ance— would  be  restrained  from  increasing 
their  support  for  North  Vietnam.  Few  coun- 
tries would  place  their  relations  with  North 
Vietnam  on  a  level  higher  than  a  satisfac- 
tory economic  and  political  relationship 
with  the  greatest  military  and  economic 
power  In  the  world:  The  United  States. 
Yugoslavia  and  other  non-aligned  nations 
niay  well  decide  that  if  Poland  can  get  away 
with  sending  arms  to  Vietnam,  then  she  can 
Increase  with  impunity  her  economic  as- 
sistance to  Vietnam,  too. 

(3)  The  third  argument  advanced  is  that 
to  suspend  MFN  would  Jeopardize  Poland's 
ability  to  service  her  debts  because  of  her 
«loUar  and  gold  shortages.  Including  the  1960 
clMms  settlement.  I  question  this  reasoning. 
Poland  pays  to  U.S.  claimants  only  $2  million 


a  year  (her  present  favorable  balance  of 
trade,  as  of  last  year,  was  almost  $30  million) 
so  lifting  MFVl,  even  assuming  an  adverse 
balance  of  trade,  would  not  seriously  Jeopar- 
dize her  ability  to  raise  $2  million  a  year. 
As  for  the  allegation  that  she  could  not — or 
would  not — pay  her  other  debts,  I  think  this 
is  unrealistic.  For  Poland  to  default  on  a 
contract  for  claims  and  P.L.  480  shipments 
would  seriously  injure  her  status  in  the 
International  financial  community.  Poland 
would  find  it  extremely  difficult— if  not  im- 
possible— to  receive  long  term  credits  or  even 
regular  commercial  loans.  Nor  could  she 
turn  to  either  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  or 
the  other  Eastern  European  countries  for 
assistance,  because  they  must  rely  on  long 
term  credits  themselves.  Furthermore,  we 
have  relieved  Poland  from  repurchasing  in 
dollars  a  large  portion  of  her  P.L.  480  debts 
by  our  willingness  to  accept  Polish  local  cur- 
rency Instead  of  dollars. 

(4)  The  fourth  argument  advanced  against 
lifting  MFN  Is  that  such  an  action  would 
seriously  limit  our  presence  and  leverage  in 
Poland.  However,  if  we  are  afraid  to  lift 
MFN  because  of  a  fear  that  Poland  might 
cancel  our  various  economic  and  cultural 
programs  with  her  as  well  as  defaulting  on 
her  debts  and  claims,  then  it  Is  Poland 
which  has  leverage  with  us,  not  the  other 
way  around.  When  the  Congress  ordered  the 
President  to  lift  MFN  for  Poland  in  1962  no 
cultural  or  exchange  programs  were  can- 
celled as  a  result.  I  have  been  provided  with 
a  twelve-page,  single  spaced  report  by  the 
Department  of  State  detailing  our  activities 
in  Poland.  Almost  all  of  the  activities  cov- 
ered In  the  report — Including  welfare  pro- 
grams under  P.L.  480,  U.S.  exhibits  at  Polish 
trade  fairs,  an  Embassy  Library,  television 
and  motion  picture  films,  cultural  exchanges, 
distribution  of  Ameryka  magazines,  radio 
programs  from  VGA  and  RFE,  lecture  pro- 
grams, exhibits,  book  fairs,  text  book  trans- 
lations, agricultural,  medical  and  social 
research  programs.  Including  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Children's  Hospital — would  not 
directly  be  affected  by  lifting  MFN.  American 
presence  In  Poland — as  the  extent  of  these 
programs  testify — would  not  be  removed. 

There  Is  no  Indication  that  any  of  these 
programs — many  of  which  I  supported — 
would  be  Jeopardized  by  the  Uftlng  of  MFN. 
We  need  not  attempt  to  buy  the  loyalty  of 
the  Polish  people  to  our  ideas.  Poland  has 
looked  West,  not  East,  for  1,000  years.  Her 
people  will  not  turn  against  the  West  because 
MFN  is  lifted.  If  all  possibilities  of  Western 
contact  were  removed  from  Poland  it  would 
probably  create  the  same  stress  and  strains 
that  resulted  In  1956  and  the  government 
would  be  forced  Into  allowing  greater  con- 
tact ■with  the  West. 

(5)  The  final  argument  against  lifting 
MFN  to  Poland  is  that  it  is  the  most  in- 
dependent of  all  Communist  countries  In  its 
Internal  policies  and  that  our  aid  en- 
courages this.  It  Is  said  that  trade  with  the 
West  is  beneficial  In  widening  this  impact 
of  the  "keyhole"  effect.  First.  I  am  not 
arguing  that  we  should  discontinue  com- 
mercial trade  with  Poland.  I  have  never 
opposed  Bast-West  trade  on  a  commercial 
basis  when  It  Involved  non-strategic  items. 
The  question  of  Poland's  Internal  autonomy 
is  Irrelevant  here.  I  am  proposing  to  lift 
MFN  only  until  the  President  has  determined 
Poland  is  no  longer  supplying  arms  and 
other  defense  material  to  North  Vietnam. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  observe  that  many 
knowledgeable  and  responsible  observers  of 
the  Polish  contemporary  scene  have  com- 
piled Impressive  evidence  to  indicate  a  ret- 
rogression In  Poland's  Internal  liberalism. 
Among  these  authorities  and  their  publica- 
tions are  Richard  Staar's  book.  "Poland. 
1944-1966",  and  his  article,  "The  Hard  Line 
In  Poland,"  published  In  the  April,  1967, 
issue  of  Current  History;  Adam  Bromke's 
book,     "Poland's     Politics";     and     Andrew 


Field's  article  in  the  New  Leader  (May  11, 
1964)  entitled,  "The  Myth  of  Polish  Liberal- 
ism." The  Department  of  State's  own  staff 
report  on  the  internal  conditions  in  Poland, 
prepared  this  April,  cites  several  examples 
of  the  retrogression  of  Internal  freedoms. 

Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  from  your 
busy  schedule  to  review  this  letter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  Findley. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor] 

Reds  Restive:  Rumania  Asks  Change  in 

Warsaw  Pact 

I  By  Paul  Wohl ) 

The  Warsaw  Pact,  which — unlike  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization — seemed  to  be 
solidly  united,  now  also  shows  signs  of  in- 
ternal differences.  What  France  has  done  to 
NATO,  Rumania  apparently  would  like  to  do 
to  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

Only  Rumania  has  neither  the  political 
weight  nor  the  geographical  position  of 
Prance.  It  has  pledged  to  remain  a  full- 
fiedged  member  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  but  it 
wants  changes  in  the  present  setup. 

Other  bloc  countries  also  are  dissatisfied. 
Criticism  of  the  organization  and  of  the  way 
it  functions  has  become  so  strong  that  It  took 
more  than  two  months  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  a  successor  to  Its  former  com- 
mander-in-chief, Marshal  Andrei  A.  Grech- 
ko.  who  on  April  10  became  Soviet  Defense 
Minister  In  place  of  the  late  Marshal  Rodlon 
y.  Mallnovsky. 

As  Defense  Minister  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Marshal  Grechko  could  not  at  the  same  time 
be  commander  in  chief  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
forces. 

Last  year  when  a  reform  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  was  on  the  agenda,  it  was  reported  that 
the  Rumanians  and  Poles  had  proposed  that 
the  position  of  commander  In  chief  should 
rotate  among  the  pact  members.  In  May, 
Moscow  sources  mentioned  the  possibility  of 
a  structural  reorganization  of  the  pact. 

wider  voice  planned 

The  idea  was  to  have  a  permanent  council 
of  defense  ministers  or  deputy  defense  min- 
isters of  the  member  countries  attached  to 
the  office  of  the  commander  in  chief. 

The  suggestion  to  form  a  permanent  cotin- 
cil  or  secretariat  inside  the  Warsaw  Pact 
originally  had  been  made  by  General  Secre- 
tary Leonid  I.  Brezhnev. 

The  purpose  was  to  give  the  other  member 
countries  greater  say.  The  Eastern  defense 
organization  was  to  have  at  least  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  international  agency  rather 
than  that  of  an  auxiliary  of  the  Soviet  De- 
fense Department. 

Financial  considerations  also  were  In- 
volved. Several  member  countries  had  begun 
to  reduce  their  defense  budgets.  This  might 
have  led  to  a  curtalnment  of  their  financial 
contribution  to  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  would 

have  led  to  a  curtailment  of  their  financial 

•   •   • 

Mr.  Brezhnev's  suggestion  so  far  has  not 
been  acted  upon.  Instead  another  reorga- 
nization proposal  was  mentioned  in  Moscow 
in  May.  There  were  to  be  two  regional  com- 
mands: one  for  the  northern  tier,  including 
Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany,  and  Poland; 
and  another  one  for  the  southern  tier — Bul- 
garia, Hungary,  and  Rumania. 

KREMLIN  ST7PP0RT  HINTED 

Again  no  decision  was  reached.  At  one 
time  It  was  reported  that  in  order  to  get 
around  the  thorny  problem  of  a  structural 
reorganization  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  the  De- 
fense Minister  of  Poland,  Marshal  Marian 
Sychalski,  should  resign  from  his  post  and 
be  made  commander  In  chief  of  the  pact 
forces. 

The  Warsaw  Pact  then  could  no  longer  be 
accused  of  being  an  appendix  to  the  Soviet 
military    establishment.    Separation    of    Its 
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commAod  from  service  In  a  national  defense 
ministry  wou:d  give  it  international  stature. 

Tbere  Is  evidence  that  a  certain  Interna- 
tionalization and  a  widening  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  was  supported  at  one  time  also  by  the 
Kremlin. 

Thus  Cuba  and  Mongolia  were  represented 
at  the  meeting  of  flrst  secretaries  and  de- 
fense ministers  of  the  Pact  countries  In  Mos- 
cow in  October,  1966 

Subsequently  the  flrst  secretaries  emd  the 
defense  ministers  were  shown  Soviet  rocket 
installations  at  the  so-called  Cosmodrom 
in  Central  Asia  and  acquainted  wtlb  the 
most   advanced  Soviet   weapons. 

These  demonstrations  seem  to  have  left 
a  lasting  impression  on  the  military.  Mr. 
Brezhnev  mentioned  them  again  In  his  ad- 
dress at  the  Soviet  Military  Academy's  grad- 
uation ceremonies  on  July  5.  which  was  at- 
tended by  high  otacers  of  all  the  Soviet 
bloc  countries. 

On  Oct.  23.  1966.  after  the  completion  of 
the  military  demonstrations.  Krasnaya 
Zvezda,  the  dally  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces, 
even  su^ested  that  North  Korea  might  b« 
Included  In  an  erJarged  pact. 

This  suggestion  also  has  been  shelved. 
When  on  July  8  Marshal  Ivan  I.  YakubovsXy 
was  appointed  to  the  vacant  poet  of  com- 
mander In  chief  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  forces. 
It  was  clear  that  the  Kremlin's  conservative 
line  had  prevailed. 

MOSCOW   RESISTS   DEMAND 

As  m  the  past,  the  Warsaw  Pact  forces 
are  headed  by  a  Soviet  marshal,  who  at  the 
same  time  is  First  Deputy  Defense  Minister 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Is  flanlced  by  a 
Soviet  Chief  of  Staff.  Gen.  Mikhail  I  Kaza- 
kov. 

Marshal  Yakubovsky  Is  a  former  com- 
mander of  Soviet  forces  In  East  Germany. 
General  Kazakov  held  a  corresponding  posi- 
tion In  Hungary  after  1958. 

A  Rumanian  demand  that  Marshal  TaJtu- 
bovsky  be  relieved  of  his  position  as  a  Soviet 
First  Deputy  Defense  Minister  so  far  has 
been  of  no  avail 

As  If  to  stress  continued  Soviet  supremacy 
Marshal  Yakubovsky  even  before  his  formal 
appointment  was  in  command  of  recent  W^ar- 
saw  Pact  maneuvers  In  Czechoslovakia  and 
Hungary  (June  14  to  19) . 

The  large  maneuvers  of  pact  forces  In 
southwestern  Bohemia  and  Moravia  In  Sep- 
tember. 1966.  were  commanded  by  Czecho- 
slovakia's Defense  Minister.  Gen.  Bohumll 
Lomskl. 

Pravda  must  have  been  aware  of  the  mls- 
glvlnga  aroused  In  Bucharest,  and  probably 
also  In  Warsaw,  by  the  Kremlins  Insistence 
on  malntalnlni?  the  or«anl2atlonal  structure 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  when  It  appealed  on 
July  21  to  member  countries  "to  consider 
their  participation  not  as  a  formal  member- 
ship, but  as  a  vital,  creative  working  co- 
operation in  military  and  political  matters  " 

The  pact  Is  indeed  vital  for  the  Soviet  posi- 
tion m  Europe 

According  to  data  from  French  intelli- 
gence reports,  published  In  the  July  15  Issue 
of  the  French  biweekly  "Est  et  Quest,"  the 
forces  of  the  member  countries  other  than 
the  Soviet  Union  number  close  to  12  nallllon. 
Including  armies,  navies,  and  air  forces,  or 
almost  half  as  much  as  all  the  military 
forces  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star.  July  30.    1967 1 
RuMANTA  Echoes  Non-Reds  on  A-Pact 

(By  Bernard  Qwertzman) 
Rumania  has  broken  publicly  with  the 
other  Warsaw  Pact  nations  on  aspects  of  the 
proposed  nonproliferatlon  treaty  and  has 
stated  reservations  strikingly  similar  to  those 
voiced  by  West  Germany,  India.  Japan  and 
other  nations 

Up  to  now.  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries  have 


appeared  to  support  the  general  lines  of  the 
treaty  as  proposed  by  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  two  major  nuclear 
powers  reportedly  have  agreed  on  a  draft 
that  simply  calls  on  non-nuclear  nations  not 
to  make  nuclear  weapons  and  on  nuclear 
powers  not  to  ^-ive  any  away. 

fears  repeated 

This  general  aijreement  still  lacks  an  accord 
on  how  the  treaty  would  be  policed,  but  all 
experts  regard  the  veriScation  section — the 
so-called  Article  3 — as  negotiable. 

Rumania's  objections,  stated  last  week  by 
Nicolae  Ceausescu,  general  secretary  of  the 
Rumanian  Communlbt  party,  and  by  Emll 
Bodnaras.  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  party  presidium,  go  much  fur- 
ther than  the  simple  disagreement  over  veri- 
fication procedures. 

They  repeal  the  tears  stated  by  such  coun- 
tries as  West  Germany,  Japan,  India  and 
Sweden  that  the  treaty  does  not  provide 
guarantees  that  pe.iceful  nuclear  programs 
can  be  carried  out.  and  that  the  treaty  does 
not  ensure  the  security  of  non-nuclear  pow- 
ers against  nuclear  blackmail. 

Ceausescu  said,  in  a  speech  to  the  Ru- 
manian National  Assembly,  that  agreement 
on  a  nonproliferatlon  treaty  must  go  hand 
in  hand  with  disarmament  measures  by  the 
nuclear  powers. 

'Without  clear,  firm,  and  efficient  action 
by  all  states  to  stop  the  production  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  for  reducing  and  ultimately 
liquidating  existing  nuclear  weapons  stock- 
piles, noiiprohieratlon  would  not  only  fall 
to  ensure  prugre.ss  along  the  path  of  liqui- 
dating the  danger  of  nuclear  war  but  would 
bring  about  Its  indeflnite  perpetuation,"  he 
said. 

'Such  an  approach  to  the  nonprolifera- 
tlon of  nuclear  weapons  would  only  legis- 
late the  division  of  the  world  into  nuclear 
and  non-nuclear  stiites  and  allow  the  nuclear 
powers  to  continue  to  increase  their  nuclear 
arsenal  and  perfect  the  technology  of  nuclear 
weapons." 

Ceausescu  said  that  "with  the  assuming 
by  the  non-nuclear  states  of  the  obligation 
of  renouncing  nuclear  weapons,  a  nonpro- 
liferatlon treaty  must  contain  precise  obll- 
eatlons  by  the  nuclear  states  regarding  meas- 
ures a:med  at  banning  and  destroying  these 
we.ipons." 

This  Is  essentially  the  position  taken  by 
.Sweden.  ..'apan,  Italy,  and  some  other  states, 
but  regardled  as  unfe.vslble  by  Washington 
and  Moscow. 

India,  faced  with  possible  blackmail  from 
Red  China,  has  sousht  some  built-in  security 
pledge — but  the  United  .States  has  resisted 
this. 

Ceausescu  said,  "it  Is  quite  Justified  and 
necessary  that^until  the  complete  liqui- 
dation of  the  nuclear  weapon? — non-nuclear 
states  get  security  guarantees  and.  flrst  of 
all,  the  pledge  of  states  which  have  the 
nuclear  weapon,  not  to  use  It  against  them 
and  not  to  threaten,  under  any  circum- 
stances, the  use  of  this  weapon." 

SDme  West  German  leaders  have  voiced 
concern  the  treaty  would  Inhibit  the  growth 
of  nuclear  povierjilants,  and  the  Rum.inlan 
leader  echoed  this  concern 

"Any  restrictions  regarding  access  to  the 
peaceful  use  of  nuclear  energy  would  doom 
the  non-nuclear  countries  to  lagging  be- 
hind, from  the  industrial  and  scientific 
p.jint  of  view,  and  would  encroach  upon  the 
right  of  all  the  peoples  to  benefit  by  the  great 
achievements  of  mixlern  civilization,"  he 
.';ald 

Bodnaras  pointed  out,  in  his  speech,  that 
the  production  of  the  atom  for  peace  "Is 
inseparably  linked  with  the  process  of  pro- 
ducing the  primary  element  of  nuclear 
weafJons.  and  peaceful  research  In  some  fields 
of  nuclear  technology  la  practically  Impos- 


sible to  separate  from  that  of  military 
jKJrtent." 

The  Rumanian  statement  did  not  come  as 
a  surprise  to  U.S,  officials — and  presumably 
did  not  startle  Russia  either.  Rumania  Is  a 
member  of  the  17-natlon  Geneva  conference 
discussing  a  nonproliferatlon  treaty  and 
these  views  have  been  stated  privately  by 
Rumanian  diplomats. 

But  the  public  nature  of  the  reservations 
is  sure  to  slow  down  prog.-ess  on  arriving  at 
a  treaty  that  will  be  signed  by  the  world 
community.  Prance  and  Red  China  already 
have  stated  their  lack  of  interest  and  many 
of  the  reservations  stated  by  Rumania  and 
others  are  unacceptable  to  the  United  States 
and  Russia  in   treaty  form. 

Washington  and  Moscow  appreciate  the 
n'eed  for  security  of  non-nuclear  states,  but 
believe  this  is  a  matter  best  taken  up  in  the 
United  Nations  separately. 

Rumania's  independent  position  Is  In  keep- 
ing with  its  policies  of  recent  years. 

Although  professing  strong  support  for  the 
unity  of  tlie  Communist  world,  Rumania 
consistently  has  taken  unique  positions, 
often  appearing  to  be  anti-Soviet.  In  recent 
months,  for  Instance.  Rumania  has  gone 
against  the  rest  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  in  estab- 
lishing diplomatic  ties  with  West  Germany. 
In  refusing  to  condemn  Israel  as  an  aggres- 
sor, and  in  its  views  toward  China. 

In  his  speech.  Ceausescu  had  warm  words 
for  the  Soviet  Union,  obviously  striving  to 
ease  the  somewhat  strained  relations  between 
the  two  countries;  he  also  had  friendly  re- 
marks for  the  United  States.  Red  China,  and 
virtually  every  other  country  In  the  world. 

Rumania,  in  fact.  Is  the  only  country  to 
have  good  relations  with  every  major  power. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  July  30,  1967] 
A    PmcE    Reversal    in    Rumania    Likely — 

Signs    op    Rehabilitation     fob    Execxtted 

Red  Ake  Noted 

(By  Richard  Eder) 

Bucharest,  Rumania,  July  28. — The  re- 
habilitation of  Rumania's  most  prominent 
victim  of  the  Stalln-era  purges  Is  being  pre- 
dicted by  a  number  of  experienced  diplomatic 
observers  here. 

The  victim,  Lucretlu  Patrascanu,  a  Minis- 
ter of  Justice,  was  a  founding  member  of  the 
Rumanian  Communist  party  and  a  leader  of 
a  national  group,  as  opposed  to  the  so-called 
Moscow  group,  during  and  after  World  War 
II. 

He  was  something  of  a  hero  to  the  Intel- 
lectuals, but  he  rapidly  lost  ground  within 
the  party  In  1948  he  was  purged  for  what 
were  described  as  bourgeois  attitudes,  and  In 
1954  he  was  executed. 

Mr  Patrascanu,  a  man  of  relatively  broad 
Intellectual  range  and  flexibility,  was  a  prin- 
cipal contact  between  the  Communists  and 
the  democratic  parties,  both  during  the  war 
and  In  the  early  coalition  governments  that 
followed. 

under  suspicion 

He  came  under  suspicion  of  the  hard-line 
groups  led  by  Anna  Pauker  and  Gheorge 
Georghlu-DeJ  that  took  control  of  the  party. 
Because  of  his  contacts  with  other  groups 
and  because  he  had  some  popularity,  there 
was  a  suspicion  that  he  Intended  to  build  an 
Independent  Titolst  position  quite  Incom- 
patible with  the  strict  Moscow  line  that  pre- 
vailed at  the  time. 

Other  Communist  parties  have  long  since 
rehablUUted  purge  victims — Wladyslaw 
Gomulka  In  Poland,  Rudolf  Blansky  In 
Czechoslovakia,  Laszlo  Rajk  In  Hungary  and 
Tralcho  Kostov  In  Bulgaria. 

A  mention  of  Mr.  Patrascanu  In  a  recent 
Issue  of  a  historical  Journal,  brief  but  not 
condemnatory,  was  one  sign  that  his  status 
might  be  undergoing  a  change. 

Adding  weight  to  this  are  reports  that  the 
Patrascanu    case   was   discussed    Intensively 
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during  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee 
late  In  June. 

secret  police  CRmcIZED 

This  meeting  was  devoted  to  critique  of 
abuses  by  the  secret  police — nine  speakers 
were  listed  on  the  subject — and  Its  decisions 
provided  the  basis  for  the  recent  speech  by 
the  party  First  Secretary.  Nicolae  Ceausescu, 
announcing  reform  of  the  security  police. 

Rehabilitation  of  purge  victims  In  Ruma- 
nia creates  a  special  problem. 

In  this  case  it  was  the  man  fully  backed 
by  the  Russians — ^Mr.  Gheorghlu-Dej — who 
led  the  shift  himself,  smoothly  and  without 
losing  his  grip.  Since  It  was  during  Mr. 
Gheorghlu-Dej's  rule  that  Mr.  Patrascanu 
was  tried  and  executed,  any  full-scale  re- 
habilitation would  tend  to  discredit  the  man 
whose  associates  are  now  running  Rumania. 

This  leads  some  political  analysts  to  spec- 
ulate that  the  readjustment  of  history  In  Mr. 
Patrascanu's  case  will  fall  short  of  a  full- 
dress  one. 

SOME   downgrading   NOTED 

Yet  It  Is  noted  that  some  diminution  of  the 
late  Mr.  Gheorghlu-DeJ's  memory  has  already 
taken  place.  In  his  speech  about  the  secret 
police,  Mr.  Ceausescu  stressed  that  the  worst 
of  the  abuses  took  place  not  recently  but 
several  years  ago. 

More  significantly,  In  putting  the  main 
units  of  political  security — the  political 
police  and  mobile  guards — under  a  newly 
formed  committee,  Mr.  Ceausescu  asserted 
that  this  would  prevent  any  one  man  from 
being  able  to  dictate  the  political,  economic 
and  social  destiny  of  the  nation. 

The  Implication  brought  to  mind  the  case 
of  Mr.  Gheorghlu-Dej  who,  until  he  died  in 
1965,  held  undisputed  control  of  many  phases 
of  Rumanian  life. 

Mr.  Ceausescu,  a  generation  younger,  has 
put  his  associates  in  key  positions  and  Is  un- 
doubtedly the  supreme  figure  here,  though 
not  to  the  same  extent  as  his  predecessor.  On 
the  mne-man  party  Presidium,  It  Is  custom- 
ary to  count  five  members  as  Ceausescu  men. 

FOUR  others  differ 

The  four  others — Chlvu  Stoica,  Dlmltrlu 
Apostol,  Emll  Bodnaras  and  Alexaiidru  Drag- 
hlcl,  all  of  whom  were  like  Mr.  Ceausescu, 
close  associates  of  Mr.  Gheorghlu-Dej — are 
reported  to  be  more  Independent.  There  are 
reports  that  some  or  perhaps  all  of  these  have 
expressed  occasional  doubts  about  the  tactics 
of  defying  Moscow  though  not  about  the 
policy  at  issue. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Ceausescu  called  a  Cen- 
tral Committee  meeting  before  going  ahead 
with  the  move  on  state  securlty^not  a 
practice  of  his— and  the  fact  that  his  speech 
kept  referring  to  the  authority  of  the  Central 
Committee,  suggests  to  some  experienced  ob- 
servers that  he  may  have  found  his  majority 
on  the  Presidium  too  narrow  for  a  move  of 
such  Importance. 

In  the  light  of  this,  some  diplomatic  ob- 
servers believe  that  the  cautious  aspersions 
on  the  Gheorghlu-Dej  era  may  lead  to  a 
gradual  easing  out  of  some  or  all  of  the  four- 
man  Presidium  group. 


(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor] 
Rumania  Walks  Alone 
(By  Eric  Bourne) 
Bucharest.  Rumania. — Rumania  has  firmly 
reasserted  its  Independent  foreign  policy  both 
within  and  without  the  Communist  world. 
It  has  done  bo  without  seemingly  aggra- 
vating the  disagreement  which  has  Imposed 
strains    on    relationships    with     the    Soviet 
Union  and  other  bloc  partners  In  the  last 
few  years. 

It  has  not — as  the  more  extravagant  pre- 
dictions on  the  eve  of  the  current  parlia- 
mentary session  here  had  suggested — with- 


drawn or  even  hedged  on  Its  present  mem- 
bership in  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  Its  parallel 
economic  body.  COMECON.  Nothing  really 
has  changed. 

It  has  said  again,  quite  unequivocally, 
where  It  stands  on  International  Issues  dis- 
turbing world  and  East-West  relations— 
sometimes  In  Une  (Vietnam)  and  on  sev- 
eral questions  (Germany,  the  Middle  East) 
out  of  step  with  Its  Communist  allies.  But 
It  has  done  this  without  further  offending 
the  Russians.  On  the  contrary,  the  latter 
might  be  gratified  by  the  relative  mild- 
ness— firm  though  he  was  on  positions  al- 
ready taken— with  which  Rumanian  policy 
was  expounded  by  the  party  leader,  Nico- 
lae Ceausescu. 

He  was  opening  what  Is  euphemistically 
called  here  a  debate  on  foreign  affairs  by 
the  "supreme  forum  of  the  country,"  though 
Mr.  Ceausescu  is  not  himself  a  member  of 
the  government.  Foreign  Minister  Cornellu 
Manescu  sat  mute  amid  the  main  body  of 
deputies  while  foreign  policy  was  presented. 

The  speakers  following  Mr.  Ceausescu's 
lengthy  review  merely  echoed  what  the 
party  leader  had  to  say,  though  few  of  his 
hearers  would  dissent  from  his  renewed  dec- 
larations of  Independence. 

That  In  fact  was  the  main  purpose  of  this 
parliamentary  exercise. 

The  divergence  between  Bucharest  and 
Moscow  over  Middle  East  policy  seemed  to 
the  Rumanians  to  necessitate  this  further 
clarification  of  their  position  for  their  own 
people  as  well  as  the  outside  world. 

With  their  usual  flair  for  attracting  atten- 
tion to  themselves,  they  drew  a  fair  cross - 
section  of  the  Western  press  to  Bucharest 
and  the  sizable  body  of  Soviet  bloc  jour- 
nalists in  residence  here  with  advance  hints 
that  something  Interesting  was  afoot. 

If  there  was  nothing  dramatic  In  the  way 
Mr.  Ceausescu  restated  Rumania's  position, 
It  was  not,   however,  without   significance. 

Notable  was  the  absence  of  any  of  the 
openly  or  implied  provocations  of  the  Soviets 
which  has  usually  figured  In  his  speeches  or 
written  pronouncements  In  the  party.  It  was 
as  if  he  had  said,  "Enough  'needling'  of  the 
Russians,  we  can  make  our  policy  clear  with- 
out It," 

Some  recent  events  here  have,  in  fact.  In- 
dicated the  existence  of  dissenters — few,  per- 
haps. In  number  but  of  some  influence — 
as  a  result  of  too  great  a  loosening  of  bloc 
ties  and  affinities.  Mr.  Ceausescu  has  appar- 
ently dealt  with  those,  but  nonetheless, 
while  sticking  to  old  ground  and  an  Inde- 
pendent Rumanian  policy,  his  tone  was  rela- 
tively mild  and  he  said  enough  on  other 
scores  to  mollify  the  Soviets  and  most  of  the 
East  Europeans. 

appraisal  softened 

If  he  berated  the  big  powers — and  in  this 
context  Rumania  would  have  mainly  the 
Soviet  giant  of  the  Communist  world  in 
mind — for  denying  the  small  and  medium 
powers  a  bigger  voice  in  affairs,  he  was  more 
generous  in  his  appraisal  of  Soviet-Ruma- 
nian relations  than  Rumanian  spokesmen 
have  been  for  some  time. 

These  were  given  high  place  in  his  run- 
down of  contacts  with  other  countries.  The 
Soviet  Union's  role  in  World  War  II — both 
In  the  allied  victory  and  in  the  liberation  of 
Rumania — was  more  warmly  acknowledged. 
So,  too,  was  its  massive  contribution  to 
Rumanian  foreign  trade. 

He  put  strong  stress  on  the  need  for  re- 
storing unity  in  the  Communist  world  and 
urged  more  and  more  meetings  and  ex- 
changes among  Communist  parties,  though 
steering  clear  of  anything  like  the  world 
assembly  demanded  by  Pravda  on  the  eve  of 
this  session. 

He  reaffirmed  Rumania's  adherence  to  the 
Warsaw  Pact  and  credited  COMECON  with 
a  "positive  part"  in  economic  relations  with- 


in the  bloc.  He  disclosed  that  Rumania  lias 
advanced  Its  own  proposals  which  now  are 
being  negotiated  for  more  cooperation  and 
production  between  its  members.  He  left  no 
doubt  about  Rumania's  Individual  attitude 
towards  West  Germany,  the  Middle  East,  and 
the  nuclear  nonproliferatlon  treaty  where 
Rumania's  view  has  much  In  common  with 
Western  concepts.  But  the  Soviets  can  •  •  • 
accept  these  If  the  Rumanians  show  no  signs 
of  rocking  the  boat  further. 

The  sharpest  overt  words  were  for  the 
United  States — over  'Vietnam,  of  course,  and 
the  Arab  states,  who  were  bluntly  urged  to 
abandon  dreams  of  "liquidating"  the  state 
of  Israel.  On  this  score  anyway,  the  Ruma- 
nians say,  the  gap  between  themselves  and 
Moscow  Is  not  now  so  great  since  the  latter 
Is  reportedly  advising  the  Arabs  to  recog- 
nize Israel  as  part  of  a  plan  to  secure  its 
withdrawal  from  Arab  territory. 


(From  the  Washington  Star,  July  30,  19671 

RtTMANIA  TO  THE  ARABS 

In  his  address  the  other  day  to  the  N.i- 
tlonal  Assembly  in  Bucharest,  Nicolae  Ceau- 
sescu spoke  warmly  of  Rumanian-Soviet 
friendship  and  cooperation.  Once  again, 
however,  he  made  clear  that  his  Independ- 
ence-minded country,  though  Communist- 
run  and  a  member  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  dif- 
fers from  the  Kremlin  on  a  number  of  key 
Issues. 

A  significant  example  revolves  around  the 
Mideast  crisis.  Despite  Moscow's  pressures, 
Bucharest  flatly  refused  to  go  along  with 
the  Soviet  bloc's  futile  efforts,  led  by  Premier 
Kosygln,  to  persuade  the  recent  emergency 
session  of  the  United  Nations  to  condemn 
the  Israelis  as  aggressors.  Ceausescu,  chief 
of  Rumania's  Communists,  reasserted  this 
divergence  In  his  National  Assembly  speech. 
Further,  he  used  the  occasion  to  deliver  a 
jKJllte  but  blunt  lecture  to  the  Arab  mili- 
tants. Suggesting  that  they  engage  In  peace 
talks,  he  told  them:  "We  do  not  understand 
and  do  not  share  the  position  of  those 
circles  which  speak  In  favor  of  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  state  of  Israel.  .  .  .  the  lessons 
of  history  show  that  no  people  can  achieve 
their  national  and  social  aspirations  against 
another  people's  right  to  existence." 

No  other  Communist  leader  has  spoken 
out  so  forthrlghtly  and  constructively  on  the 
subject.  Certainly  the  Russians  have  not. 
On  the  contrary,  as  far  as  the  open  record 
goes,  their  policy — despite  a  belated  behind- 
the-scenes  effort  at  the  U.N.  to  persuade  the 
Arabs  to  be  reasonable — apparently  consists 
of  nothing  but  a  continuing  one-sided  con- 
demnation of  the  Israelis,  a  show  of  Soviet 
naval  force  In  Egyptian  ports  and  disturb- 
ingly heavy  arms  shipments  to  such  revenge- 
seeking  Arab  states  as  President  Nasser's 
Egypt. 

in  his  recent  cheerless  report  to  his  mis- 
led countrymen,  Nasser  repeated  his  stale 
war  slogans.  But  he  did  declare,  even  If  am- 
biguously, that  he  would  "never  slam  the 
door  to  a  political  settlement"  to  bring  peace 
to  the  Middle  East. 

If  these  words  mean  anything  at  all — 
which  may  be  a  big  "if" — then  possibly 
Rumania's  sound  advice  may  yet  find  a  hear- 
ing and  a  positive  response  in  the  self- 
deluded  Arab  world.  It  Is  a  world  desperately 
In  need  of  such  action. 


ECXDNOMIC  IMPACT  BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  'Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  near 
future  Congress  will  apparently  be  pre- 
sented with  a  Presidential  request  for  a 
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tax  Increase.  In  January  1966,  the  ad- 
ministration considered  and  rejected 
such  a  step,  and  the  ensuing  18  months 
of  Inflation,  chaotic  credit  conditions. 
and  general  economic  jitters  have  left  a 
rather  widespread  impression  that  the 
decision  not  to  raise  taxes  In  early  1966 
was  a  costly  mistake. 

We  should  not  be  forced  once  actain  to 
legislate  In  the  dark.  It  is  vital  that  the 
right  decision  be  made  this  time. 

An  essential  ingredient  for  making 
that  decision  is  a  determination  of  the 
impact  Government  has  on  the  economy. 
We  have  had  the  tools  for  determming 
this  for  many  years  but,  incredibly,  they 
have  not  been  utilized  by  the  executive 
branch. 

It  Is  for  this  reason.  Mr  Speaker,  that 
I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
and  to  ofBcialo  in  the  executive  branch. 
a  newly  developed  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  Impact  of  Government  on  the 
economy.  This  instrument  is  an  eco- 
nomic impact  budget."  which  is  described 
in  the  July  issue  of  the  Michigan  Busi- 
ness Review.  Under  unanimous  consent, 
the  article  by  Mr  Michael  Huu'o  will  be 
Inserted  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  "economic  impact 
budget"  measures  obligations  incurred — 
orders  and  contracts  placed — by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  enables  the  ana- 
lyst to  detect  the  Initial  impact  of  Gov- 
ernment outlays  Expenditures  may  not 
occur  for  months  after  the  Government 
places  Its  orders,  but  the  order  itself 
usually  causes  immediate  pressure  on  the 
private  economy.  This  pressure  cannot 
be  seen  In  the  regular  cash  budget,  which 
measures  csish  expenditures 

If  this  economic  impact  budget  had 
been  employed  in  January,  1966.  It  would 
have  given  Congress  a  far  different  pic- 
ture of  the  budget  than  was  available 
from  the  cash  budget.  To  evaluate  the 
economic  impact  of  the  midyear  revi- 
sions in  the  fiscal  1966  budget,  the  cash 
budget  gave  Congress  this  information: 

CONSOLIDATED  CASH  STATEMENT.  ESTIMATES  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1966 

|ln  billionsi 


OtisiiMi,  RaviMd, 
IS  of  lan-  IS  at  Jan- 
uary 1965   uary  1966     Change 


Eiptnditures  (cash) 

Rtcaipts  (cast)} 

D«fcit 


JU7  4 
123.5 
-3.9 


J135.0  -k7  7 

128. 2  T  4.  7 

-6.9  3.0 


of  bricks.  This  impact  was  not  evident  In 

the  regular  ca.'^h  budget. 

It  is  clear  that  in  January,  1966,  Con- 
gress and  the  public  were  not  provided 
with  complete  evidence.  Incredibly,  obli- 
gations Incurred  were  completely  ignored 
in  the  Presidents  budget  message,  the 
Ekjonomic  Report  of  the  President,  and 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers.  In  short,  these  three 
documents,  which  supposedly  define  and 
ju.stify  the  Government's  fiscal  policy 
ignored  the  data  which  were  of  more 
im{X)rtance  than  any  other  at  that  par- 
ticular time. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  kind  of  decision 
based  on  incomplete  information,  cannot 
be  permitted  to  happen  again.  The  ad- 
ministration must  present,  as  part  of  its 
ca-sp  for  a  tax  increase,  complete  and  up- 
to-date  information  on  Federal  tinances. 
including  obligations  incurred  Without 
such  information,  Congress  simply  can- 
not make  a  .sound  decision  as  to  which 
tl.^cal  pi'licics,  if  any.  >\re  now  needed. 

The  President  should  Immediately  be- 
^'in  supplying  ConRress  and  the  American 
people  with  monthly  tabulations  of  obli- 
gations incurred 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  "economic 
Impact  budget  "  can  clearly  .^jerve  as  a 
useful  supplementary  tool  in  aiding  Con- 
gress In  its  consideration  of  fiscal 
measures. 

Without  such  Information.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Conere.ss  will  continue  to  be 
furced  to  legislate  In  the  dark  on  matters 
of  grave  importance  to  our  economy. 
This  would  he  an  Intolerable  situation. 

The  article  referred  to  above,  follows: 

An     'EniNnMir    Imp.*ct   Bitdcet" 

(About  the  Author  Mlrh.iel  Hu^o  is  a 
public  finance  analyst  with  the  American 
Ente-prlse  Institute  for  Public  PnMcv  Re- 
search. Washington.  D  C  He  notes  that  this 
paper  represents  his  views  only,  not  the  views 
of  the  Institute  » 

(By   Michael   Hugo) 

The  financial  operations  of  the  federal 
(government  have  a  substantial  Impact  on 
the  American  economy  and  this  Impact 
creates  an  urgent  need,  by  public  and  pri- 
vate decisionmakers,  for  complete  and 
meaningful  Information  concerning  the 
nature  and  extent  of  those  operations.  Un- 
fortunately, most  anilysls  of  fiscal  policy 
rests  on  a  body  of  statistical  d:it<i  which  Is. 
In  a  vital  respect.  Incomplete 

Nearly  all  evaluations  of  the  Impact  on  the 
economy  of  federal  expenditures  and  rev- 
enues have  as  their  empirical  core  the  two 
conventional    budget    statements;     (1)     the 


However,  the  economic  impact  budget 
showed  a  very  different  picture: 

ECONOMIC  IMPACT  BUDGET.  ESTIMATES  FOR  FISCAL  1966 
|ln  billionsi 


Original,  Revised, 
as  oT  Ian-  as  ot  lan- 
uiry  196&  uary  1966 


Change 


Eipcndllures  (obligations). 

R«c*)p(s(KCruai)         

D««eit 


J135.7 

121.7 

-14.0 


1153. 7 
IM.2 
-24.6 


+  18.0 

+  7.5 

10.6 


These  figures  tell  a  vital  story.  In  terms 
of  impact  on  the  resources  of  the  private 
sector,  the  midyear  version  of  the  fiscal 
1966  budget  hit  the  economy  like  a  ton 


consolidated  cash  statement  and  or  (2)  the 
federal  sector  of  the  national  Income  and 
product  accounts.  This  holds  true  even 
though  It  Is  generally  recognized  that  these 
Kfrle.s  suffer  from  a  major  structural  limita- 
tion; namely,  they  record  only  the  payment 
(consolidated  cash  statement  i  or  dcliier^ 
(federal  sector  accounts)  stage  of  the  ex- 
penditure process. 

An  Important  amount  of  economic  ac- 
tivity is  generated  when  contracts  and  or- 
ders are  xnttially  placed  (obligations  In- 
curred), and  the  conventional  series  do  not 
Indicate  this  Initial  Impact  on  economic  ac- 
tivity If  enough  time  elapses  between  obliga- 
tion and  delivery  or  payment  so  that  these 
stages  are  registered  In  dlllerent  recording 
peri'.Kls.'  A  complete  picture  of  government 
expenditure  would  Include  data  on  orders 
placed,  and  thus  be  £7ircc-dlmenslonal. 
measuring  (II  orders.  (2)  payment-s.  and 
(3  I   deliveries. 

The  nature  of  the  process  of  government 
expenditure  thus  argues  that  the  conven- 
tional series  present  a  seriously  Inadequate 
picture  of  federal  Impact.-  and.  a  priori, 
numerous  rough  calculations  support  this 
argument  For  ex;imple.  of  the  obligations 
Incurred  by  object  class  for  fiscal  19f.5.  five 
object  classes — accounting  for  41  percent 
of  the  obligations-  appear  likely  to  have 
involved  a  significant  time  lag  between 
obligation  and  payment  or  delivery;  that  Is. 
a  time  lag  which  could  place  bligatlons  for 
an  object  class  In  one  fiscal  year,  and  de- 
liveries or  payments  In  a  subsequent  fl.scal 
year"  Some  specific  consequences  of  this 
ilsynchronizatton  are  the  differences  between 
obligations  and  payments  which  can  be  ob- 
.served  m  Table  I  Tliese  data  indicate  the 
relative  magnUudea  Involved  In  adding  an 
(.bMgatinns  dimension  to  the  conventional 
payment-s  series.  The  analytical  significance 
of  this  dimension,  of  course,  depends  on  a 
(jualltative  evaluation  of  the  data,  and  pro- 
fessional literature  is  replete  with  vigor- 
ous— though  general-  assertions  that  the 
employment  of  obligations  data  would 
greatly  enhance  the  validity  of  fiscal 
analysis.' 


'  This  problem  has  been  dealt  with  exten- 
sively by  Murray  Weldenbaum.  See  "The 
Economic  Impact  of  the  Government  Spend- 
ing Process."  The  Bustness  Revirw  of  the 
Uniirr.^ity  of  Houston.  Vol.  8.  Spring.  1961, 
pp   3-t7. 

'  li^id  .  pp.  4-16. 

•  See  technical  note  No.  1.  appended  hereto. 

•  Joseph  Scherer.  "On  Measuring  Fiscal 
Policy."  The  Journal  of  Finance.  Vol.  20, 
No  4  (December,  1965).  pp  685-86;  Michael 
E  Levy.  Fiscal  Policy,  Cycles  and  Grotcth 
(New  York:  The  Conference  Board.  1963), 
pp.  119-20;  Weldenbaum,  op.  cit.,  pp,  4-8, 
and  "The  Timing  of  the  Impact  of  Govern- 
ment Spending."  National  Tax  Journal,  Vol. 
12,  No    1   (M.irch.  1959).  pp   79-85. 


TABLE  I  -COMPARISON  OF  NET  OBLIGATIONS  TO  THE  PUBLIC  '  OBLIGATIONS "  AND  CASH  PAYMENTS  TO  THE 
PUBLIC     PAYMENTS."  FISCAL  YEARS  1962-«8 


A.  In  billions  of  dollars 


NsMoMliMtnMi 


NondefenM 


Total 


Fiscal  years 


Obliga- 
tions 


Payments 


Eicess  ol 
obligation] 

or  pay- 
ments (—) 


Obllg*- 
tions 


Payments 


Excess  ol 
obligations 

ot  pay- 
ments (—) 


Eicess  ot 
Obliga-  obligations 

tions         Payments         or  pay- 
ments {-) 


1962. 

19S3 

l«4. 

1965. 

1966. 

1967. 

196«. 


52  3 
51  6 
52,8 
52.9 
65  9 
78.3 
79  3 


51  5 

53  4 

54  5 

50  8 
58  5 
71  3 
76.8 


0.9 
-18 
-1  2 
2  1 
7  4 
6  9 
2.5 


60,2 
64  8 
69  1 
75  0 
82,3 
91  8 
101   4 


56.2 
60  3 
6S  8 
71  6 
79.4 
89  5 
95  6 


112,5 
116  5 
171  9 

127  9 
148,2 
170,0 
180.7 


107,7 
113,8 
120  3 
122  4 
137  8 
160,9 
172,4 


4.9 
2,7 
16 
55 
10,4 
9.1 
8.3 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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B,  In  Terms  ol  Percentage  Growth  From  the  Preceding  Fiscal  Ve»r 


Fiscal  years 


National  defense  ■  Nondefense  Total 

Obligations         Payments         Obligations        Payments        Obligations         Payments 


I  Net  obligations  of  administrative  budget  and  trust  funds,  minus  interfund  and  intragovernmental  transactions  and  contributions 
to  Government  employee  retirement  funds. 

1  National  defense"  covers  the  same  accounts  as  does  the  functional  classification  "National  defense"  in  the  consolidated  cash 
statement 


MiailTS    OF    THE    OBLIGATIONS    SERIES 

Obligations  series  receive  high  marks  on 
two  other  counts.  First,  obligations  have  blue 
ribbon  credentials  as  a  series  of  flnanclal 
Batlstlcs.  As  a  flnanclal  statistic,  the  concept 
la  fully  defined  by  statute  and  administrative 
regulation."  and  the  data  are  precisely  and 
veriflably  anchored  In  the  operating  statistics 
of  government  agencies,"  Secondly,  for  the 
executive  branch,  obligations  represent  the 
major  points  of  flnanclal  control  and  political 
responsibility,'  In  these  regards  obligations 
have  the  same  significance  for  the  executive 
that  appropriations  have  for  the  Congress. 

The  analytical  application  of  obligations 
data  remained  unlikely  so  long  as  the  Infor- 
mation was  presented  only  in  the  detail  of 
the  budget  appendix,  and  this  Impediment 
prevailed  until  1958.  Administrative  budget 
obligations  were  totaled  for  the  first  time 
m  the  budget  for  fiscal  1959,  and  a  summary 
of  administrative  budget  obligations  by 
agency  first  appeared  In  the  budget  for  fiscal 
1963.  The  last  five  budgets  have  contained 
summary  tables  on  obligations  Incurred  for 
administration  budget  and  trust  funds,  and 
the  summary  tables  In  the  last  three  budgets 
have  been  supplemented  by  a  detailed  analy- 
sis. Issued  separately  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  which  Itemizes  obligations  by  object 
for  the  government  as  a  whole,  and  for  each 
major  agency,  for  administrative  budget  and 
trust  funds. 

However  tardy  these  developments  have 
been,  they  now  provide  a  significantly  en- 
hanced capability  to  analyze  the  economic 
Impact  of  federal  transactions.  Regrettably, 
this  capability  has  yet  to  be  exploited;  both 
the  summary  obligations  data  available  with 
the  last  five  budgets  and  the  detailed  series 
which  accompanied  the  last  three  budgets 
have  been  largely  ignored  in  both  profes- 
sional and  lay  analyses  of  the  economic  im- 
pact of  these  budgets,' 

CONSTRUCTING    THE    ECONOMIC    IMPACT    BUDGET 

This  paper  Is  Intended  to  suggest,  as  one 
possibility  for  employment  of  obligations 
data,  that  a  given  budget's  economic  Impact 
could  be  measured  more  fully  and  accurate- 
ly if  the  conventional   series   were   supple- 


'  Public  Law  663.  83rd  Cong.,  f.mended  by 
PX.  79.  86th  Cong.,  31  USCA  200,  "Instruc- 
tions Relating  to  Apportionments  and  Re- 
ports on  Budget  Status,"  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  Circular  No.  A-34.  July,  1960. 

"  In  contrast  to  figures  which  make  up  the 
federal  Sector  of  the  National  Income  and 
Product  Accounts  (PSNI&PA).  PSNI&PA 
totals  are  derived  by  numerous  adjustments 
'or  timing  and  coverage,  many  of  which  must 
By  nature,  be  tenuous.  FSNI&PA  figures  are 
hot  published  at  all  for  individual  programs. 

'  The  President  may  establish  reserves  "to 
provide  for  contingencies  or  to  efl'ect  savings 
•  •  "  (P,L,  759.  81st  Cong.;  31  USCA  665) .  The 
•feet  of  this  authority  is  to  provide  the  Pres- 
ident with  wide  discretion  as  to  when — or 
whether — funds  authorized  by  Congress  shall 
Mtually  be  obligated. 

,  '  Ah  exception  was  Murray  Weldcnbaum's 
"The  Inflationary  Impact  of  the  Federal 
Budget."  Washington  University  Working 
Paper  6529.  Pebruarv  10.  1966 


mented  by  an  "economic  impact  budget" 
based  on  obligations  incurred  and  accrued 
receipts.  The  "economic  Impact  budget" 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  EIB)  can  be  easily 
constructed  from  available  budget  data.  It  Is 
best  understood  as  the  consolidated  cash 
statement  with  (1)  obligations  incurred 
substituted  for  the  conventional  checks-paid 
recording  of  expenditures,  and  (2)  receipts 
adjusted  to  show  the  accrual  of  business 
taxes.  And  the  difference  between: 

Net  ohligations  to  the  public  and  cash 
consolidated  receipts,  adjusted  to  accrual 
basis  equals  "economic  impact  budget"  sur- 
plus or  deficit." 

On  the  expenditure  side,  the  aggregate  for 
any  year  is  derived  simply  by  adding  net 
obligations  incurred  for  administrative 
budget  and  trust  funds,  and  then  deduct- 
ing intragovernmental  and  Interfund  trans- 
actions which  do  not  Involve  the  public. 
These  transactions  represent  payments  be- 
tween the  administrative  budget  and  trust 
funds,  payments  within  these  funds,  and 
contributions  to  government  employees  re- 
tirement funds.  On  the  receipts  side,  the  EIB 
places  consolidated  cash  statement  receipts 
on  an  accrual  basis  by  using  the  same  ad- 
justment factor  which  Is  applied  In  the 
budget  in  converting  consolidated  cash  re- 
ceipts to  federal  sector  receipts.  Only  busi- 
ness taxes,  of  course,  need  such  adjustment. 

EIB    AS    A    LEADING    INDICATOR 

The  value  of  obligations  Incurred  as  a 
rough  "leading  Indicator"  is  readily  appar- 
ent. However,  use  of  the  EIB  to  attempt  pre- 
cise measurement  of  the  aggregate  and  net 
Impact  of  government  transactions  on  the 
economy  entails  several  very  clear  hazards. 
PVsr  transactions  where  delivery  and  payment 
will  significantly  lag  behind  obligation,  the 
EIB  win  somewhat  overstate  the  Initial  Im- 
pact of  government  outlays  on  manpower 
and  machinery.  The  EIB  records  the  entire 
amount  of  a  government  order  or  contract 
(obligation  Incurred)  in  a  single  fiscal  period, 
even  though  government  outlays  for  other 
than  current  services  and  transfer  payments 
will  utilize  productive  resources  during  sub- 
sequent fiscal  periods. 

Further,  the  ability  of  the  EIB  to  measure 
government's  Impact  on  liquidity  depends  on 
where  and  when  the  costs  of  production  are 
financed.  If  most  of  the  cost  of  filling  a  gov- 
ernment order  is  financed  internally  or  by 
borrowing  within  the  private  sector,  then 
the  EIB's  obligation  incurred  would  serve 
as  an  accurate  and  simultaneous  record  of 
this  mobilization  of  flnanclal  resources.  In 
contrast,  the  conventional  budget  series 
would  not  register  this  activity.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  private  sector  financing  is  under- 
taken gradually  over  the  period  of  produc- 
tion, then  the  obligation  incurred  would 
represent  an  exaggerated  picture  of  the  ini- 
tial Impact  on  liquidity.  Finally,  if  the  gov- 
ernment makes  advance  or  progress  pay- 
ments, these  would  be  registered  In  the  con- 
solidated cash  series. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  EIB 

The  January  1966  budget  submission  was 


'  See  technical  note  No.  2  appended  hereto. 


the  subject  of  unusually  Intense  interest 
concerning  the  effect  which  Vietnam  fund- 
ing could  have  on  the  overall  composition 
of  the  budget,  the  effects  which  that  budget 
might  In  turn  have  on  the  economy,  and 
the  related  fiscal  policy  measures,  if  any, 
which  the  administration  would  undertake. 
Nearly  all  public  analyses  of  the  budget  sub- 
mission and  of  the  policy  statements  set 
forth  in  the  Economic  Report  "  were  based  on 
one  or  more  of  the  conventional  budget 
series.  Yet  it  Is  hard  to  Imagine  a  situation 
where  obligations  data  were  so  imperative 
for  valid  analysis  of  fiscal  policy. 

Table  II  represents  an  application  of  the 
Economic  Impact  Budget  as  of  January,  1966. 
From  the  data  In  this  table.  It  Is  evident  that 
the  major  implication  for  fiscal  policy  of  the 
budget  for  fiscal  1967  related  not  to  the  pro- 
posals for  the  budget  year  (fiscal  1967)  but 
to  the  midyear  estimates  for  fiscal  1966 
which  had  been  substantially  revised  since 
the  fiscal  1966  budget  was  originally  sub- 
mitted. Specifically,  the  estimate  for  ollga- 
tlons  Incurred  during  fiscal  1966  (EIB  basis) 
was  revised  from  $135.7  billion  to  $153.7  bil- 
lion. The  1965  to  1966  Increase  was  originally 
estimated  at  $3.8  billion;  the  midyear  esti- 
mate was  $25,8  billion.  The  conventional 
series  did  not  register  these  revisions,  which 
virtually  constituted  a  new  budget  for  fiscal 
1966,  In  short.  In  this  set  of  circumstances, 
the  conventional  series  entirely  missed  the 
main  point — for  fiscal  analysis — of  the 
budget  submitted  In  January,  1966. 

TABLE  II.— ORIGINAL  AND   REVISED   BJ33Er  PRDP3SHL 
FOR  FISCAL  1966 

Original  as  of  January  1965 

|in  billions  of  dollars) 


1965 
estimate 

1966 
estimate 

Change 

EIB  BASIS 

Defense!.. 

53.8 
78.1 

52.7 
83.0 

1  1 

Nondefense ' 

+4.9 

Total-. ._ 

Receipts 

131.9 
HE.  5 

135.7 
121,7 

+3.8 

+5.2 

Surplus  or 
deficit 

-15.4 

-14.0 

1.4 

CCS  BASIS 

Defense  ' 

Nondefense ' 

50.1 
71.2 

50.0 
77,4 

-.1 

+6.1 

Total 

Receipts 

121.4 
117.4 

127.4 
123,5 

+6.0 
+6.1 

Surplus  or 
deficit 

-4.0 

-3.9 

I.O 

Revised 

as  ot  January  1966 

EIB  BASIS 

Defense' 

Nondefense' 

52,9 
75,0 

67.5 
86,3 

+14,5 

+11.3 

Total 

Receipts 

127,9 
119,9 

153.7 
129,2 

+25,8 
+9,3 

Surplus  or 
deficit 

-8.1 

-24,6 

16.5 

CCS  BASIS 
Defense ' 

48,2 
74,2 

55,0 
80,0 

+6.9 
+5.8 

Nondefense ' 

Total 

Receipts 

122,4 
119.7 

135,0 
128,2 

+12.7 
+&5 

Surplus  or 
deficit 

-2.7 

-6,9 

'  For  the  EIB,  "defense"  covers  the  same  accounts  as  doei 
the  functional  classification  "national  defense"  \n  the  consoli- 
dated cash  statement 

During  the  last  half  of  fiscal  1966,  the  be- 
lief was  widespread  among  private  analysts 


'"  Economic  Report  of  the  President,  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  January,  1966,  to 
gether  with  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  (Washington:  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1966). 
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that  the  Influence  of  federal  expenditures 
on  the  economy  wa-s  significantly  greater 
than  conventional  budget  figures  Indicated. 
ThiM  Influence  stemmed  from  a  substan- 
tlai  acceleration  of  federal  orders  during  the 
Uat  half  of  flscaj  1966.  Pinal  figures  for  obli- 
gations Incurred  ■  EIB  basis  i  show  the  full 
•XtADt  of  the  1965  66  acceleration,  which  fall 
•hort  of  the  levels  Indicated  In  January,  1966 
(Table  III. 

TABLt  III 


|ln  billnns 

of  dollarsi 

1%5 
Ktual 

1966 
actual 

Change 

Oblintions  Incurred  (EIB); 

Defense 

Nondetense 

52.9 
75.0 

65.7 
82.3 

148.2 
133.3 

-14.9 

fl2.9 
+  7.3 

ToUl 

Receipts 

Surplus  or  deficit 

127,9 
119.9 

-8.1 

+20.3 

+  13.4 
6  8 

The   midyear    (January.    1967 1    obligations 
figures  (EIB  basis)  for  rlscal  1967  show  trends 


which  are  strikingly  similar  to  those  ap- 
parent In  the  mid-year  estimates  for  fiscal 
1966.  The  original  estimate  for  obligations 
Incurred  In  fiscal  ly67  was  $156  billion;  the 
midyear  estimate  Is  $170  billion  The  1966-67 
.ncrease  was  originally  };2  2  billion,  the  mid- 
year estimate  Is  $21  8  billion  Fiscal  1968 
shows  an  excess  of  obligations  over  payments 
of  $8  3  billion:  In  v^elghlng  economic  im- 
pact, this  figure  must  be  considered  together 
with  the  possibility  of  a  third  stril^ht  major 
mid-year  revision  in  January.   1968 

The  value  of  the  EIB  as  a  supplement  to 
the  conventional  budget  series  Is  clearly 
highest  when  substantial  government  out- 
lays are  being  m  ide  for  Items  with  a  -sig- 
nificant lag  '  berwpen  obligation  and  delivery 
or  payment  Recent  budgets  have  pegged  such 
outlays  at  a  high  level,  and  subsequent  budg- 
ets win  very  likely  be  similarly  composed. 
In  such  a  situation  It  will  not  be  possible 
to  draw  an  adequate  picture  of  the  Impact 
of  the  federal  financial  program  on  the  econ- 
omy unless  obligations  data  Is  employed  as 
a:i  additional  dimension  to  the  consolidated 
cash  statement  and  federal  sector  account.s 


[In  billions  ot  dollars 


T*BLt  IV      DETAIL  AND  DERIVATION,  ECONOMIC  IMPACT  BUDGET 
jln  mlllionsl 


1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 
estimate 

196« 
estimate 

Net  obllgalions  ot  administrative  budget  and  trust 

funds 
Deduct  Intertund   and   intragovemmentai  trans- 

ecttwis  .. 
Deduct  deductions  tram  employees'  salaries  lor 

retirement   . 

J117.472 

-4.102 

-848 

J121,754 

-4,381 

-917 

J127,303 

-4,399 

-976 

121.928 

tl33,724 

-4,765 

-1.046 

127.913 

119.699 
+200 

1154.045 

-4.764 

-1.092 

148,189 

134. 4M 
-1.200 

J177.666 

-6.  524 

-1.135 

170,007 

154.662 
-3,900 

(188.587 
-6,732 
-1,135 

Net  obligations  'o  the  public      ,  . 

112.522 

101,887 
+2.500 

116,456 

109.739 
+600 

180.720 

Receipts,  consolidated  cash  statement 

Adjust  business  taies  to  acciuai  bjsis 

115,530 
-700 

168.106 
+400 

Adiusled  receipts  consolidated  cash  state- 
ment . 

104,387 
-8.135 

110.339 
-6,117 

114.830 
-7.098 

119,899 
-8,070 

133.280 
-14.904 

150, 762 

168.506 

Surplus  or  deficit,  economic  impact  budget  . 

-19.245 

-12.214 

TtCHNIC.\L    NOTX    NO      I 

The  author  constructed  these  speculative 
estimates  from  object  class  descriptions  set 
forth  In  Budget  Bureau  circular  A-12,  "Uni- 
form Classification  According  to  Objects." 
April,  1961  Obligations  Incurred  for  fiscal 
19flA  were  classified  as  follows: 

Signlflcant  lags  (41  percent)  :  Percent 

Equipment 79 

LSkOdB  and  structures 2.  6 

Grants,  subsidies,  contributions 11  4 

Supplies   and   materials 12  7 

Research  and  development* 6.6 

Insigniflcant  lags  (58  percent)  : 

Personal  services  and  benefits 19.0 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 

and  things 25 

R«nt,  communications,  utilities 1    1 

Printing  and  reproduction .2 

Other  services,  except  for  R&D 62 

Investments  and  loans 6  8 

Insurance  claims  and  indemnities 15.3 

Interest  and  dividends 7  1 

Refunds    .2 

•The  ofBclal  object  classes  do  not  sepa- 
rately Identify  obligations  for  research  and 
derelopment  contracts,  but  a  close  estimate 
can  be  derived  from  (ll  data  on  obligations 
for  all  R  &  D  contained  In  Tables  1  and  2  of 
"Special  Analysis  I"  of  the  Fiscal  1967 
Budget,  and  (2)  comf)arlson8  of  Intramural 
and  extramural  R&D  contained  In  Volume 
14  of  Federal  Funds  for  Research,  Develop- 
ment, and  Other  Scientific  Activities  (Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  July,  1956) ,  Table 
C-«4. 

Unfortunately,  the  "object  classes"  used  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  are,  from  the  point 


of  view  of  economic  analysis,  deplorably 
."heterogeneous  For  example  object  cla.ss  26 
total.i.  without  distinction,  obligations  for 
office  supplies,  chemicals  and  fuels,  ammu- 
nition and  explosives,  and  materials  and 
parts  for  construction  and  repair  of  equip- 
ment and  structures  Object  cla.«s  31  lumps 
together  obligations  for  furnishings,  l>ooks, 
machinery,  transportation  equipment,  and 
armament.  Object  class  32  does  not  distin- 
guish between  obligations  for  land,  interest 
In  land,  arqul.sltion  of  structures,  construc- 
tion of  structures,  and  flxed  equipment  Ob- 
ject class  41  combines  g^rants  and  subsidies 
to  State  and  local  governments.  Individuals, 
and  extranational  recipients. 

If  It  were  possible  to  establish  probable 
time  lags  for  certain  object  classes  or  sub- 
classes. It  would  still  be  necessary  to  relate 
time  and  behavior  A  six  month  lag  between 
obligation  and  payment  or  delivery  for  a 
particular  object  class  is  slgnlfi&int  only  In 
relation  to  the  length  of  the  flsciU  period, 
and  to  points  in  time  within  single  or  suc- 
cessive perli  ds.  A  six  month  lag  would  be 
highly  significant  on  a  qufirterly  basis,  but 
its  significance  within  twelve  months  would 
depend  on  the  point  of  obligation  within 
th.it   twelve   months. 

TTCHNICAI,    NOTE    NO.    2 

In  order  to  maintain  symmetry  with  the 
consolidated  cash  statement,  the  EIB  shows 
obligations  to  the  public  net  of  receipts. 
However,  gras  obligations  to  the  public  pro- 
vide a  more  realistic  measure  of  the  govern- 
ment's aggregate  Impact  on  the  economy. 
While  the  surplus  or  deficit  remains  the 
same,  the  difference  between  net  and  gross 
obligations  to  the  public  Is  substantial. 


1966 
actual 


1967 
estimate 


1968 
estimati 


Gross  obligations $204  9        J235. 0         J246.9 

Deduct  inlerlund  and  mlia- 
goveoimental  payments. .  4.8  6.5  6.7 

Deduct  reimbursements  be- 
tween accounts 28.1  32.5  30.0 


Gross  obligaions  to  the 
public .. 

Deduct  recoveries  ol  prior 
year  obligatior.s 

Deduct  receipts  Irom  the 
public  - 


Net  obligations  to  the 
public  1 


172.0         196.0  210.3 

1.5  1.2  1.1 

19  8  22.2  25.9 


150,7  172.6  183.3 


I  In  order  to  make  this  total  correspond  precisely  to  net 
obligations  to  .he  public  EIB  basis,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
deduct  paytricnts  to  emplo>ees'  retirement  funds,  as  is  dona 
In  table  IV 

The  receipts  from  the  public  which  are 
applied  directly  to  finance  program  opera- 
tions serve  to  substantially  reduce  the  ap- 
parent magnitude  of  government  financial 
operationb.  The  $25.9  billion  of  such  fiscal 
1968  receipts  were  collected  by  Ave  types  of 
accounts: 

[In  millions] 

Public    enterprise    (revolving)    fund 

accounts   $21,330 

Trust    enterprise    i revolving)     fund 

accounts  1,939 

Intragovernmental      revolving      and 

management  fund  accounts 1,851 

General  fund  accounts 559 

Trust  fund  accounts 193 

Some  of  the  major  programs  Involved  are: 
FISCAL  1968 
|ln  millions  ol  dollars) 


Program 


Gross  Net 

obligations  obligatioiu 


8,221 


2,615 


Department  of  Agriculture,  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation .  Price  support  and 
related  programs   . 
Farmers  Home  Administration 

Agricultural  credit  insurance  fund.. 

Rural  housing  insurance  lund 

Direct  loan  account 

Rural  housing  direct  loan  account.. 
Post  Office  Department    Postal  lund. .. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment 
Renewal  and  housing 
Assistance 

Uroan  renewal  fund 

College  housing  loa-s, 

Low-rent  public  housing  fund. 
Federal   National   Mortgage   Asso- 
ciation 
Management    and    liquidating 

functions      - 

Special  assistance  lunctlons... 

Participation  sales  fund 

Loans  secondary  market  oper- 
ations        .     -   

Federal    Housing     Administration: 
Federal  Housing  Administration 

!und - 

Veterans'   Admini  tration     Direct  loan 

lund    

Export-Import     Bank       Export-Import 

Bank  lund  

Small   Business   Administration:   Busi- 
ness and  loan  and  investment  fund... 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority:  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  fund 


WHO  MAKES  FISCAL  POLICY? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


752 
469 
529 

60 
6.804 

-12 

-15 

-W 

-1,621 

651 

447 
362 
948 

73 

-1.298 

30 

244 
505 
350  . 

-302 
121 

1,400 

1.000 

16 

203 

-94 

2.852 

753 

605 

5 

506 

113 
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Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 

with  wondrous  disbelief  that  I  read  In 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  with  respect  to  the  military  con- 
struction bill  passed  yesterday  over  my 
protest,  that  the  huge  $2.3  billion  author- 
ization was  proposed  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  on  the  assumption  that  "the 
Inflationary  trends  of  a  year  ago  have 
abated"  and  the  "economy  can  both  ab- 
sorb and  benefit  from  an  increase  In 
construction  placements."  This  dubious 
conclusion  was  said  to  have  been  reached 
after  a  Defense  Department  review  of 
key  economic  indices  and  the  national 
economic  situation. 

Since  when  has  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment become  so  expert  in  economics? 
And  if  it  has.  then  why  does  it  not  com- 
municate its  remarkable  findings  to  the 
rest  of  the  administration? 

How  can  the  administration  say  in 
one  breath  that  the  economy  can  "afford 
and  benefit  from"  the  stimulus  of  addi- 
tional billions  in  nonessential  Federal 
spending  and  in  the  very  next  breath 
Insist  that  it  needs  a  tax  IncretLse  to  com- 
bat inflation?  How  can  the  President  ex- 
pect support  for  his  proposed  tax  increase 
when  his  chief  advisers  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  inflation  and  actually  propose  In- 
flationary spending  programs? 

The  tax  increase  problem  aside,  the 
administration  simply  must  establish 
tight  priorities  on  all  Federal  programs 
at  a  time  when  so  much  of  our  national 
resources  are  devoted  to  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam.  I  fully  support  that  minute 
portion  of  the  military  construction  bill 
which  is  needed  to  support  our  troops  in 
Vietnam.  But  more  than  $2.2  billion  of 
the  $2.3  billion  authorization  is  for  other 
purposes  which  strike  me  as  being  de- 
cidedly nonessential. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  construction  bill 
Is  for  privileged  domestic  military  hous- 
ing in  more  than  40  States.  Even  recrea- 
tional facilities  are  included.  The  bill 
passed  overwhelmingly  because  it  was 
cloaked  with  the  sanctity  of  military 
sponsorship,  but  in  reality  it  was  as 
much  a  "pork  barrel"  measure  as  the  $4.3 
billion  public  works  appropriation  1  voted 
against  last  week. 

If  we  are  to  support  our  troops  in  Viet- 
nam and  still  maintain  domestic  pro- 
grams essential  to  the  national  health, 
safety  and  welfare,  then  we  simply  must 
make  up  our  minds  to  cut  programs  of 
lesser  priority.  As  desirable  as  additional 
military  housing  in  the  United  States 
may  be,  it  is  far  more  vital  to  provide 
adequate  housing  for  the  millions  of  slum 
dwellers  suffering  intolerable  conditions 
In  our  lu-ban  areas;  to  provide  increased 
educational  opportunities  for  our  young 
people;  and  to  provide  equal  opportunity 
for  the  Nation's  poor. 

It  Is  time  for  the  administration  to  set 
strict  spending  priorities  to  eliminate 
wasteful  programs  and  to  defer  programs 
which  have  no  immediacy.  It  is  time  for 
the  administration  to  enunciate  a  co- 
herent economic  policy  that  does  not  pro- 
mote inflation  with  one  hand  while  pro- 
Posing  higher  taxes  to  combat  inflation 
with  the  other. 
I  intend  to  continue  opposing  this  kind 


of  low  priority  spending  until  the  ad- 
ministration sets  sensible  priorities  on 
Federal  programs  and  starts  to  exercise 
at  least  a  modiciun  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. 


Congress  op  Micronesia. 


NAME  WESTON  NUCLEAR  ACCELER- 
ATOR AFTER  DR.  FERMI 

Mr.  EDMONENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  proposal  to  name  the 
nuclear  accelerator  to  be  built  at  Weston, 
111.,  after  the  late  Italo-American  physi- 
cist Dr.  Enrico  Fermi.  Dr.  Fermi's  crea- 
tive genius  was  a  major  factor  in  un- 
leashing the  secret  of  the  atom.  I  tjJce 
great  pleasure  in  joining  our  colleague 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  ANmrNzio]  in  sponsor- 
ing this  proposal. 

Dr.  Fermi  came  to  these  shores  because 
his  love  of  freedom  made  Mussolini's 
Italy  an  unacceptable  place  in  which  to 
live  and  work.  By  his  outstanding  serv- 
ice. Dr.  Fermi  brought  honor  to  his 
adopted  country.  He  is  one  of  those  of 
Italian  origin  who  have  made  great  con- 
tributions to  the  art,  sciences,  and  gov- 
ernment. This  bill  would  simply  demon- 
strate the  respect  we  bear  his  memory. 


MICRONESIA  SENATE  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  24, 1  introduced  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 594  to  establish  a  Commission,  in- 
cluding Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House,  to  study  the  future  political  status 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands and  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress. 

I  was  gratified  recently  to  receive  from 
the  Clerk  of  the  Senate  of  the  Congress 
of  Micronesia  a  certified  copy  of  Senate 
Resolution  1,  SX).  1,  endorsing  "the 
spirit  and  intent"  of  my  joint  resolution 
and  respectfully  urging  the  U.S.  Congress 
to  adopt  it. 

I  insert  herewith  the  communication  I 
received  together  with  the  text  of  the 
resolution: 

Congress  of  Micronesia, 

July  20,  1967. 
Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Sib:  I  transmit  berewitb  certified  copy  of 
Senate  Resolution  No.  1,  S.D.  1,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Congress  of  Micronesia,  Third 
Regular  Session,  1967. 
Respectfully, 

Balerio  U.  Pedro, 
Clerfc  of  the  Senate. 


The    Senate    of    the    Congress    of    Micro- 
nesia— Senate  Resolution  No.  1,  S.D.  1 
We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  Sen- 
ate Resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Senate 
of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia,  Third  Regular 
Session,  1967,  on  the  17th  day  of  July,  1967. 
John  O.  Ngiraked, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Balorio  U.  Pedro, 

Clerk  of  the  Senate. 

Senate  Resolution  1,  SX).  1 
Resolution  endorsing  the  intent  and  spirit 
of  the  House  Joint  Resolution  594  in  the 
United  States  Congress  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission to  study  the  future  political  status 
of  the  trust  territory 

Whereas,  on  May  24,  1967.  the  Honorable 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham  of  New  York  intro- 
duced in  the  United  States  Congress  House 
Joint  Resolution  No.  594,  to  establish  a 
Commission,  including  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, to  study  the  future  political  status 
of  the  Trust  Territory  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Umted  States  Congress;  and 

Whereas,  at  its  Second  Regular  Session  of 

1966,  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  passed 
House  Joint  Resolution  No.  47,  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Commission  to  ascertain 
the  political  desires  of  the  people  of  Micro- 
nesia, and  to  develop  and  recommend  pro- 
cedures and  courses  of  political  education 
and  action,  with  such  alternatives  as  may  be 
applicable  and  appropriate,  and  to  lead  to 
the  attainment  of  such  desires  and  determi- 
nation of  the  political  status  of  Micronesia: 
and 

Whereas,  the  Senate  of  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia  considers  Congressman  Bing- 
ham's Resolution  to  express  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  House 
Joint  Resolution  No.  47;    now,  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Micronesia,  Third  Regular  Session. 

1967,  that  this  august  body  endorses  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
No.  594  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  Congress  and  hereby  re- 
spectfully urges  the  United  States  Congress 
to  vote  in  favor  of  the  proposal  contained 
in  the  subject  Joint  Resolution  or  a  similar 
proposal  which  would  accomplish  the  same 
purpose;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
Congress,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  Congress, 
to  the  Senate  Chairman  of  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee,  the  Honorable 
Henry  Jackson,  to  the  House  Chairman  of 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  the 
Honorable  Wayne  Aspinall;  to  the  Congress- 
man from  New  York,  the  Honorable  Jona- 
than B.  Bingham;  and  to  the  High  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Trust  Territory,  the  Honorable 
William  R.  Norwood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  also  delighted  to 
learn  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  Senator 
Mansfield,  of  Montana,  hid  introduced 
a  resolution  similar  to  mine  in  the  other 
body.  The  New  York  Times  recently  com- 
mented on  Senator  Mansfield's  resolu- 
tion in  an  article  I  insert  herewith: 
Pacific  Trust — Has  United  States  Failed? 
(By    E,    W.    Kenworthy) 

Washington. — The  final  cut  In  the  Ad- 
ministration's foreign  aid  request  will  cer- 
tainly be  less  than  the  $736-mllllon  slash 
made  last  week  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  but  It  is  ttlU  likely  to  be 
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on  the  order  of  «600-mUnin  If  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader  Mike  Mansfield  had  his  way. 
a  smidgin  of  th;s  savings — say.  $10-mUllon— 
would  be  used  for  ,i  supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  a  p'.ece  of  territory  toward  which. 
In  Mr.  Mansfield's  view,  the  United  States 
has  a  more  direct  obligation  than  it  does 
toward  many  underdeveloped  beneficiaries 
of  foreign  aiti 

The  territory  coniprl.se.,  2  141  Islands  of 
varying  size  spread  arouuc!  more  than  3 
million  square  miles  of  the  South  Pacific. 
The  Island,  were  mandated  t()  tne  United 
States  by  the  United  Nations  in  1947  under 
the  title  of  the  Paclftc  Trust  Territory.  The 
largest  Island  groups  are  the  Marshalls.  the 
Carolines  and  the  Marianas 

CNrTED     STATTS     RETAINS     CONTROL 

In  a  Senate  speech  a  few  days  ago  that 
went  largely  unnoticed.  Mr.  Mansfield  re- 
minded the  Senate  that  this  trusteeship  was 
of  a  peculhir  kind — a  so-called  "strategic 
trusteeship.  "  which  gives  the  United  Na- 
tions technical  supervision  of  the  territory 
but  leaves  actual  control  solely  to  the 
United  States 

Mr.  Mansfield  also  reminded  the  Senate 
that  the  mandate  charged  the  United  States 
with  promoting  'the  economic  advancement 
and  self-sufflcienc.,  of  the  Inhabltantfl."  That 
obligation,  he  said,  had  not  only  not  been 
met,  but  "there  are  many  who  contend  that 
life  for  the  Islanders  was  better  under  the 
Japanese."  who  at  least  had  a  commercial 
Interest  In  the  area  and  therefore  made  a 
beginning  on  providing  roads,  water  supply, 
electric  power  and  schools. 

These  rudimentary  facilities  were  de- 
stroyed In  the  war,  and.  Mr.  Mansfield 
charged,  "unfortunately  the  United  States 
ba«  let  more  than  two  decades  pass  before 
making  a  serious  attempt  to  replace  them. 

The  blame  for  this  situation,  Mr  Mans- 
field spread  even-handedly.  The  most  the 
Elsenhower  Administration  ever  requested 
for  the  territory  was  »7  5-mllllon  a  year,  and 
the  most  the  Congress  ever  approprl.ued  was 
Just  over  $6-ml!llon— enough.  Mr  Mansfield 
said,  for  administrative  costs  but  with  little 
left  over  for  "urgent  social  and  economic 
needs." 

In  1961.  the  mounting  criticism  led  the 
Kennedy  Administration  to  ask  for  817  5- 
mlUlon,  and  this  amount  has  since  been 
the  annual  authorization  request.  But  actual 
appropriations  have  sometimes  fallen  short 
of  what  the  interior  committees  of  both 
houses  of  Congress  have  authorized.  Thus.  In 
fiscal  1967.  a  supplemental  appropriation  of 
$13.5-mllllon  was  authorized,  but  only  Jl  6- 
mlUlon  was  .ipproprlated.  For  fiscal  1968— 
the  current  fiscal  year— a  total  of  $35- 
mUUon  w.^s  authorized  but  only  $25-mllllon 
appropriated. 

All  of  this  was  by  way  of  a  prelude  to  a 
Joint  resolution  Introduced  by  Mr  Mans- 
field to  create  a  15-member  commission,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  the  Senate,  the 
House  and  the  Microneslan  Congress  In 
Salpan  which  would  ascertain  the  wishes  of 
the  people  'f  the  tni.-:t  territory  as  to  their 
future  political  status. 

The  prospects  for  action  on  the  Mansfield 
resolution  la  simllir  one  has  been  offered 
In  the  House  bv  Representative  Jonathan 
Bingham.  Democrat  of  New  York)  are  be- 
lieved good 

But  money  Is  still  urgently  needed  for 
basic  facilities— water,  sewage  disposal, 
roads,  power  plants,  schoils  and  hoepltals — 
and  Mr  Mansfield  e.xpressed  the  hope  that 
President  Johnson  would  include  the  trust 
territory  In  hl.i  supplemental  request  and 
that  Congress  "would  seize  the  opportunity 
to  make  good  '  on  the  nation's  resp^jnsiblll- 
Ue«. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  gieatly  distres,sed 
by  an  article  which  appealed  in  the  US. 
News  &  World  Report  of  August  7  to  the 


effect  that  "military  officials"  in  the 
Pentagon  are  working  on  plans  to  estab- 
lish major  US.  military  bases  on  the  is- 
lands ol  Saipan,  Tinian,  and  Rota,  which 
are  in  the  trust  territory.  Certainly  no 
such  action  should  be  taken  until  the 
Microneslan  people  have  had  a  chance 
to  decide  whether  they  wish  to  remain 
a.ssociated  with  the  United  States  or  not. 
I  have  written  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
expressing  my  concern  about  this  report 
and  asking  for  infornialion  as  to  its 
validity. 

For  those  readers  of  the  Record  who 
may  be  intere.sted  in  a  more  detailed 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  my  intro- 
duction of  Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  594,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  a  speech  I  made 
on  the  subject  earlier  this  year  was 
kindly  introduced  into  the  Congressional 
Record  at  page  16067  by  Senator  Pong, 
of  Hawaii. 

LEGISLATION  TO  SUBSTANTIALLY 
AMEND  THE  FEDERAL  CIGA- 
RETTE LABELING  AND  ADVER- 
TISING ACT 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Moss]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  temiJore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
thank  my  41  colleagues  who  have  today 
coauthored  legislation  substantially 
amending  the  Federal  Cigarette  Label- 
ing and  Advertising  Act. 

Last  year  cigarette  makers  spent  $198 
million  for  television  advertising  and 
$31  3  million  for  radio  advertising  for  a 
total  expenditure  of  $297.5  million.  That 
advertising  effort  was  aimed  primarily 
at  the  teenagers  in  our  Nation.  For  ex- 
ample, during  a  .single  week  last  January 
60  network  programs  were  sponsored 
by  six  major  cigarette  manufacturers. 
On  the  avcrat;e.  about  eight  of  the  60 
programs  were  estimated  to  have  been 
seen  by  each  of  the  18  million  Americans 
In  the  13  to  17  age  u'roup. 

During  1966  the  cigarette  sales  in  our 
Nation  reached  an  all-time  record  of 
539  billion  That,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  an  In- 
crease of  8  7  billion  in  1  year. 

It  is  an  obvious  fact  that  cigarette 
commercials  increasingly  appeal  to  the 
youth  of  our  Nation  They  not  only  ig- 
nore the  serious  existing  health  hazard 
but  imply  that  smoking  is  necessary  for 
social  prestige,  aids  in  attracting  the 
oppo.site  .sex.  and  generally  makes  one 
more  iwpular 

A  survey  conducted  la.st  April  estab- 
lished that  82  percent  of  those  inter- 
viewed consideied  our  present  labeling 
requirement  insufficient. 

On  behalf  of  the  parents  of  the  5,000 
youngsters  who  start  smoking  each  day 
I  heartily  commend  my  41  colleagues 
for  their  action  today 

A  list  of  the  coauthors  and  the  meas- 
ure introduced  follows: 

Rep.  Jonathan   B    Bliieham    (D-NY.) 

Rep    Richard  Boiling   ( D-Mo  i 

Rf.p    John  Bradem.is  (D-Ind  ) 

Rep    George  E    Brown.  Jr     ( D-Callf  ) 
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PhUllp  Burton   (D-Callf.) 
Daniel  E.  Button  iR-N.Y.  i 
John  Conyers,  Jr.  (D-Mlch.) 
Domlnlck  V.  Daniels   (D-N.J.) 
John  D.  Dlngell  (D-Mlch.) 
John  G.  Dow  iD-N  Y.) 
Don  Edwards  (D-Callf.) 
Leonard  Farbsteln   (D-N.Y.) 
Edith  Green  (D-Oreg.) 
Wayne  L    Hays  ^D-Ohlo» 
Henry  Helstoskl  (D-N.J.) 
John  Jarman  (D-Okla.) 
Joseph  E.  Karth  (D-Mlnn.) 
Robert  L.  Leggett  (D-Callf.) 
Spark  M.  Matsunnga    (D-Hawall) 
George  P.  Miller  (D-Callf.) 
John  J.  McFall    (D-Callf.) 
Abraham  J.  Multer  (D-N.Y.) 
Barratt  O'Hara   (D-Ill.) 
Richard  L.  Ottlnger  (D-N.Y.) 
Thomas  M.  Rees  (D-Callf.) 
Joseph  Y.  Resnlck  (D-N.Y.) 
George  M    Rhodes  (D-Pa.) 
Peter  W.  Rodlno,  Jr.  (D-N.J.) 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  (D-N.Y.) 
J.  Edward  Roush  (D-Ind.) 
Edward  R.  Roybal   (D-Callf.) 
William   F.   Ryan    (D-NY.) 
James  H  Scheuer  (D-N.Y.) 
Richard  S   Schweiker  (R-Pa.) 
John  V    Tunney   i  D-Callf.  i 
Morris  K.  Udall   (D-Arlz.) 
Charles  A.  Vanlk  (D-Ohlo) 
Jaseph  P.  Vigorlto  (D-Pa.) 
Jerome  R.  Waldle   i  D-Callf.) 
Charles  H.  Wilson   (D-Callf.) 
John  W.  Wydler  (R-N.Y.) 
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H.R.   12054 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Cigarette  Label- 
ing  and   Advertising   Act   with   respect  to 
the  labeling  of  packages  of  cigarettes  and 
for  other  purposes 

Br  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and 
Advertising  Act  (15  USC  1333)  ii 
amended- - 

(1)  by  Inserting  ''(a)"  Immediately  after 
"Sec.  4": 

i2i  by  striking  out  "'Caution:  Cigarette 
Smoking  May  Be  Hazardous  to  Your 
Health'"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"•Warning:  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerou* 
to  Health  and  May  Cau.^e  Death  from  Cancer 
and  Other  Diseases';  or  the  package  of  which 
f.ii'.s  to  state  the  average  tar  and  nicotine 
yields  per  cigarette  In  such  package  as  deter- 
mined by  a  method  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.": 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Such  statement"  in 
the  second  sentence  thereof  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof     Each  such  statement";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  disseminate  or  cause  to  be  disseminated 
any  advertisement  which  Is  Intended  to  in- 
duce, directly  or  Indirectly,  the  purchase  of 
any  cigarettes  In  commerce,  unless  there  U 
Included  as  a  part  of  such  advertisement  the 
statement  'Warning;  Clgiirette  Smoking  Is 
Dangerous  to  Health  and  May  Cause  Death 
Prom  Cancer  and  Other  Diseases',  and  » 
statement  of  the  average  tar  and  nicotine 
yields  per  cigarette  (as  determined  by  a 
method  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare)  of  the  cigarette* 
referred  to  in  such  advertising  " 

Sec  2.  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Cigarette 
Libeling  and  Advertising  Act  (15  U.S.C 
1334 1   Is  amended— 

( 1  (  by  striking  out  the  caption  and  subsec- 
tions (a),  (b),  and  (c)   of  such  section  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Regulation  of  Length  of  Cigarettes.  Reports 

"Sec  5  (at  If  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,     and     Welfare     determines    that 


longer  cigarettes  IncrCMe  the  risk  to  persons 
smoking  such  cigarettes  of  Incurring  or  ag- 
gravating any  disease  or  diseases  or  other 
debilitating  physiological  condition  or  con- 
ditions, he  may.  In  cooperation  with  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  after  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing,  prescribe  rules 
establishing  a  maximum  length  or  maximum 
lengths  for  cigarettes. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  manufacture.  Import,  or  package  for  sale 
or  distribution  within  the  United  States  any 
cigarette  which  Is  longer  than  the  maximum 
length  for  such  cigarette  under  rules  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(d)"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "(c) ". 

Sec.  3.  Section  10  of  the  Federal  Cigarette 
Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1339)   is  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  181st  day  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  , 


ADDRESS  BY  CARL  SANDBURG 
BEFORE  A  JOINT  SESSION  OF 
CONGRESS,  FEBRUARY  12.  1959, 
150TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  BIRTH 
OF   ABRAHAM    LINCOLN 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Br.^demas]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
Member  of  either  the  House  or  Senate 
nor  any  other  person  present  at  the  spe- 
cial joint  session  of  Congress  on  Febru- 
ary 12,  1959,  will  ever  forget  what  some 
have  described  as  the  greatest  speech 
ever  delivered  in  the  Chamber  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  address 
to  which  I  refer  was  made  by  Carl  Sand- 
burg on  the  occasion  of  the  150th  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

As  a  freshman  Congressman,  then 
serving  his  second  month  in  the  House. 
I  recall  with  deep  feeling  the  eloquent 
and  moving  words  of  this  gifted  and  ex- 
traordinary historian  and  poet. 

The  death  of  Carl  Sandburg  a  few 
days  ago,  at  a  time  when  our  country 
has  been  torn  by  civil  strife  caused  me 
to  read  Mr.  Sandburgs  1959  address  once 
more,  for  much  of  Sandburg's  charac- 
terization of  Abraham  Lincoln's  leader- 
ship at  that  earlier  time  of  great  crisis 
in  the  history  of  our  country  is,  I  be- 
lieve, directly  relevant  to  our  responsi- 
bility as  public  officials  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  introduction 
or  Carl  Sandburg  by  our  late  beloved 
Speaker,  the  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn 
of  Texas,  followed  by  Mr.  Sandburg's 
magnificent  address. 
Introduction  by  Speaker  SaM  Rayburn 
The  Speajcer.  And  now  It  becomes  my 
Kreat  pleaeure,  and  I  deem  It  a  high  prlvl- 
'*ge.  to  be  able  to  present  to  you  the  man 
*ho  In  all  probability  knows  more  about 
'he  life,  the  times,  the  hopes,  and  the  as- 
Pirauons  of  Abraham  Lincoln  than  any  other 
fliunan  being.  He  has  studied  and  has  put 
oa  paper  his  concepUons  of  the  towering 
agure  of  this  great  and  this  good  man, 
I  take  pleasure  and  I  deem  It  an  honor  to 


be  able  to  present  to  you  this  great  writer, 
this  great  historian,   Carl  Sandburg. 
[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

Address  bt  Carl  Sandburg,  February  12, 
1959.  Before  a  Joint  Session  of  Congress 
Mr.  Sandburg.  Before  beginning  this  pre- 
pared address.  I  must  make  the  remark  that 
this  Introduction,  this  reception  here  calls 
for  humility  rather  than  pride.  I  am  well 
aware  of  that. 

Not  often  in  the  story  of  mankind  does  a 
man  arrive  on  earth  who  is  both  steel  and 
velvet,  who  is  as  hard  as  rock  and  soft  as 
drifting  fog,  who  holds  in  his  heart  and  mind 
the  paradox  of  terrible  storm  and  peace  un- 
speakable and  perfect.  Here  and  there  across 
centuries   come   reports   of   men   alleged    to 
have  these  contrasts.  And  the  incomparable 
Abraham  Lincoln  born  150  years  ago  this  day. 
Is  an  approach  If  not  a  perfect  realization 
of  this  character.  In  the  time  of  the  April 
lilacs  In  the  year  1865,  on  his  death,   the 
casket  with  his  body  was  carried  north  and 
west  a  thousand  miles;   and  the  American 
people  wept  as  never  before;    bells  sobbed, 
cities  wore  crepe;  people  stood  In  tears  and 
with    hats    off    as    the    railroad    burial    car 
paused    in    leading    cities    of    seven    States 
ending  Its  Journey   at  Springfield,   111.,   the 
hometown.  During  the  4  years  he  was  Presi- 
dent he  at  times,  especially  In   the  first  3 
months,  took  to  himself  the  powers  of  a  dic- 
tator;   he   commanded   the    most    powerful 
armies  till  then  assembled  in  modern  war- 
fare;   he   enforced   conscription    of   soldiers 
for  the  first  time  In  American  history;  under 
imperative  necessity  he  abolished  the  right 
of  habeus  corpus;  he  directed  politically  and 
spiritually  the  wild,  massive  turbulent  forces 
let  loose  In  civil  war;  he  argued  and  pleaded 
for  compensated  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 
The  slaves  were  property,  they  were  on  the 
tax-books  along  with  horses  and  cattle,  the 
valuation  of  each  slave  written  next  to  his 
name  on  the  tax  assessor's  books.  Failing  to 
get  action  on  compensated  emancipation,  as 
a  Chief  Executive  having  war  powers  he  Is- 
sued the  paper  by  which  he  declared  the 
slaves  to  be  free  under  military  necessity. 
In  the  end  nearly  $4  million  worth  of  prop- 
erty was  taken  away  from  those  who  were 
legal    owners    of    it,    property    confiscated, 
wiped  out  as  by  fire  and  turned  to  ashes,  at 
hl8    instigation     and    executive    direction. 
Chattel  property  recognized  and  lawful  for 
300  years  was  expropriated,  seized  without 
payment. 

In  the  month  the  war  began  he  told  his 
secretary,  John  Hay: 
"My  policy  Is  to  have  no  policy." 
Three  years  later  In  a  letter  to  a  Kentucky 
friend  made  public,  he  confessed  plainly: 
"I  have  been  controlled  by  events." 
His  words  at  Gettysburg  were  sacred,  yet 
strange  with  a  color  of  the  familiar : 

"We  cannot  consecrate — we  cannot  hal- 
low— this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and 
dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated 
it,  far  beyond  our  poor  power  to  add  or  de- 
tract." 

He  could  have  said  "the  brave  Union 
men."  Did  he  have  a  purpose  In  omitting 
the  word  "Union?"  Was  he  keeping  himself 
and  his  utterance  clear  of  the  passion  that 
would  not  be  good  to  look  back  on  when  the 
time  came  for  peace  and  reconciliation?  Did 
he  mean  to  leave  an  Implication  that  there 
were  brave  Union  men  and  brave  Confeder- 
ate men,  living  and  dead,  who  had  struggled 
there?  We  do  not  know,  of  a  certainty.  Was 
be  thinking  of  the  Kentucky  father  whose 
two  sons  died  In  battle,  one  In  Union  blue, 
the  other  In  Confederate  gray,  the  father 
Inscribing  on  the  stone  over  their  double 
grave.  "God  knows  which  was  right"?  We 
do  not  know.  Hla  changing  policies  from 
time  to  time  aimed  at  saving  the  Union.  In 
the  end  his  armies  won  and  his  Nation  be- 
came a  world  power.  In  August  of  1864  he 
wrote  a  memorandiun  that  he  expected  In 


view  of  the  national  situation,  he  expected 
to   lose    the   next   November   election.   That 
month  of  August  was  so  dark.  Sudden  mili- 
tary victxDry  brought  the  tide  his  way;   the 
vote    was    2.200,000    for    nlm    and    1,800,000 
against    him.    Among    his   bitter   opponents 
were  such  figures  as  Samuel  P.  B.  Morse,  In- 
ventor of  the  telegraph,  and  Cyrus  H.  Mc- 
Cormick,  Inventor  of  the  farm  reaper.  In  all 
its  essential  propositions  the  southern  Con- 
federacy had  the  moral  support  of  powerful, 
respectable  elements  throughout  the  North, 
probably  more  than  a  million  voters  believ- 
ing  in   the   justice   of   the   southern   cause. 
While  the  war  winds  howled  he  insisted  that 
the  Mississippi  was  one  river  meant  to  belong 
to   one    country,    that    railroad    connection 
from  coast  to  coast  must  be  pushed  through 
and  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  made  a  real- 
ity. While  the  luck  of  war  wavered  and  broke 
and  came  again,  as  generals  failed  and  cam- 
paigns were  lost,  he  held  enough  forces  of 
the  north  together  to  raise  new  armies  and 
supply  them,  until  generals  were  found  who 
made  war  as  victorious  war  has  always  been 
made,  with  terror,  frightfulness,  destruction, 
and  on  both  sides.  North  and  South,  valor 
and  sacrifice  past  words  of  man  to  tell.  In 
the  mixed  shame  and  blame  of  the  Immense 
wrongs  of   two  crashing  civilizations,  often 
with  nothing  to  say.  he  said  nothing,  slept 
not  at  all.  and  on  Decisions  he  was  seen  to 
weep  in  a  w-.y  that  made  weeping  appropri- 
ate, decent,   majestic.  As  he  rode  alone  on 
horseback  near  Soldiers  Home  on  the  edge  of 
Washington  one  night  his  hat  was  shot  off; 
a  son  he  loved  died  as  he  watched  at  the 
bed:   his  wife  was  accused  of  betraying  in- 
formation to  the  enemy,  until  denials  from 
him  were  necessary.  An  Indiana  man  at  the 
White  House  heard  him  say,  "Voorhees,  don't 
it  seem  strange  to  you  that  I,  who  could  never 
so  much  as  cut  off  the  head  of  a  chicken, 
should  be  elected,  or  selected,  into  the  midst 
of  all  this  blood?"  He  tried   to  guide  Gen- 
eral Nathaniel  Prentiss  Banks,  a  Democrat, 
three  times  Governor  of  Massachusetts,   In 
the  governing  of  some  17  of  the  48  parishes 
of  Louisiana  controlled  by  the  Union  armies, 
an  area  holding  a  fourth   of   the  slaves  of 
Louisiana.   He   would   like  to  see  the  State 
recognize  the  emancipation  proclamation: 

"And  while  she  is  at  it,  I  think  It  would 
not  be  objectionable  for  her  to  adopt  some 
practical  system  by  which  the  two  races 
could  gradually  live  themselves  out  of  their 
old  relation  to  each  other,  and  both  come 
out  better  prepared  for  the  new.  Education 
for  the  young  blacks  should  be  included  in 
the  plan." 

To  Gov.  Michel  Hahn,  elected  in  1864  by 
a  majority  of  the  11,000  white  male  voters 
who  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Union,  Lincoln  wrote: 

"Now  you  are  about  to  have  a  convention 
which,  among  other  things,  will  probably 
define  the  elective  franchise,  I  barely  sug- 
gest for  your  private  consideration,  whether 
some  of  the  colored  people  may  not  be  let 
In— as  for  Instance  the  very  intelligent  and 
especially  those  who  have  fought  gallantly 


in  our  ranks 

Among  the  million  words  in  the  Lincoln 
utterance  record,  he  Interprets  himself  with 
a  more  keen  precision  than  someone  else 
offering  to  explain  him.  His  simple  opening 
of  the  "house  divided"  speech  in  1858  serves 
for  today: 

"If  we  could  first  know  where  we  are,  and 
whither  we  are  tending  we  could  better  Judge 
what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it." 

To  his  Kentucky  friend,  Joshua  F.  Speed, 
he  wrote  in  1855  : 

"Our  progress  In  degeneracy  appears  to  me 
to  be  pretty  rapid.  As  a  Nation  we  began 
by  declaring  that  'all  men  are  created  equal, 
except  Negroes.'  When  the  know-nothings 
get  control.  It  will  read  'all  men  are  created 
equal  except  Negroes  and  foreigners  and 
Catholics.'   When  It  comes  to  this.  I  shall 
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prefer   emigrating    to   some   country   where 
tbey  make  no  pretense  of  loving  liberty." 

Infinitely  tender  was  his  word  from  a 
White  House  balcony  to  a  crowd  on  the 
White  House  Uwn. 

"I  have  not  willingly  planted  a  thorn  in 
any  man's  bosom  " 

Or  to  a  military  Governor: 
"1  ahall  do  nothing  through  malice,  vihut 
I  deal  with  is  too  vast  for  malice." 

He  wrote  for  Congress  to  read  on  Decem- 
ber 1.  1B62 

"In  times  like  the  present  men  shouJd 
utter  nothing  for  which  they  would  not  will- 
ingly be  responsible  through  time  and  eter- 
nity." 

Like  an  ancient  psalmist  he  warned  Con- 
greas: 

"Fellow  citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history 
We  will  be  remembered  in  spite  of  ourselves. 
No  personal  signlflcance  or  LnslgnlQcance  can 
■pare  one  or  another  of  us.  The  flery  trial 
through  which  we  pasa  will  light  lu  down  In 
honor  or  dishonor  to  the  latest  generation." 
Wanting  Congress  to  break  and  forget  past 
traditions  his  words  came  keen  and  flashing' 
"The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inade- 
quate for  this  stormy  present.  We  must 
think  anew,  we  must  act  anew,  we  must 
disenthrall  ourselves." 

They  are  the  sort  of  words  that  actuated 
the  mind  and  will  of  the  men  who  created 
and  navigated  that  marvel  of  the  sea.  the 
Nautilus,  and  her  voyage  from  Pearl  Harbor 
and  under  the  North  Pole  Icecap. 

The  people  of  many  other  countries  take 
Uncoln  now  for  their  own.  He  belongs  to 
them.  He  stands  for  decency,  honest  dealing 
plain  talk,  and  funny  stories.  "Look  where 
he  came  from -don't  he  know  all  us  strug- 
glen  and  wasn't  he  a  kind  of  tough  struggler 
all  hi*  Ufe  right  up  to  the  finish?"  Some- 
thing like  that  you  can  hear  in  any  nearby 
neighborhood  and  across  the  seaa.  Iilllllons 
there  are  who  take  htm  as  a  personal  treas- 
ure. He  had  something  they  would  like  to 
see  spread  everywhere  over  the  world.  De- 
mocracy? We  cannot  say  exactly  what  It  Is, 
but  he  had  It.  In  his  blood  and  bones  he 
carried  It.  In  the  breath  of  his  speeches  and 
writings  It  Is  there.  Popular  government? 
Republican  iriatltutlons:"  Government  where 
the  people  have  the  say-so.  one  way  or  an- 
other telling  their  elected  leaders  what  they 
want?  He  had  the  idea.  It  la  there  In  the 
Ughte  and  shadows  of  his  personality,  a  mys- 
tery that  can  be  lived  but  never  fully  spoken 
In  words. 

Our  good  friend,  the  poet  and  playwright 
Mark  Van  Doren.  tells  us 

"To  me.  Lincoln  seems.  In  some  ways,  the 
most  Interesting  man  who  ever  lived  He  was 
gentle  but  this  gentleness  was  combined  with 
a  terrific  toughness,  an  iron  strength  " 

And  how  did  Lincoln  say  he  would  like  to 
be  remembered"'  Something  of  It  is  In  this 
present  occasion,  the  atmosphere  of  this 
room.  His  beloved  friend.  Representative 
Owen  Lovejoy,  of  Illinois,  had  died  In  May 
of  1864.  and  friends  wrote  to  Lincoln  and 
he  replied  that  the  pressure  of  duties  kept 
him  from  Joining  them  In  efforts  for  a  marble 
monument  to  Lo'.ejuy.  the  last  sentence  of 
Lincoln's  letter,  say.nt: 

"Let  him  have  the  marble  monument  along 
with  the  well -assured  and  more  enduring 
one  In  the  hearts  of  those  who  love  liberty. 
unselflsh'.y  for  all  men" 

Today  we  may  say.  perhaps,  that  the  well- 
assured  and  most  enduring  memorial  to  Lin- 
coln Is  Invlilbly  there,  today,  tomorrow,  and 
for  a  long  time  yet  to  come  It  Is  there  In 
the  hearts  of  lovers  of  liberty,  men  and 
women — this  country  has  always  had  them 
in  crlsea— men  and  women  who  understand 
that  wherever  there  is  freedom  there  have 
been  those  who  fought,  tolled,  and  sacrificed 
for  it. 

I  thank  you.  [Applause,  the  Members 
rising  1 


OUN-CONTROL     LEGISLATION 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con-sent  that  the  sentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  MinishJ  may  ex- 
U-nd  hi.s  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma':" 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Rep- 
resentative from  riot-scarred  Newark.  I 
am  all  too  cognizant  of  the  immediate 
need  for  effective  Federal  gun-control 
legislation.  New  Jersey's  Gov  Richard  J. 
Hushes  recently  commented: 

Congress  should  have  passed  ...  a  gun 
control  bill  .  .  In  any  reasonable  conscien- 
tious approach  to  this  problem  a  long  time 
ago  It's  Just  Intolerable  In  the  society  In 
which  we  live,  when  ninety-nine  plus  per- 
cent of  the  people  vv-ant  to  live  In  peace  and 
quiet,  and  don't  want  to  arm  themselves 
and  have  to  defend  their  home,  and  every- 
body In  town  having  a  mall  order  gun. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  has  one  of  the 
strongest  gun-control  laws  in  this  coun- 
tr>-  Pas.sed  by  the  legislature  and  signed 
by  Governor  Hughes  in  1966,  the  statute 
requires  investigation  and  clearance  of 
all  prospective  buyers  of  rifles  and  pis- 
tols. It  also  bars  sales  of  guns  to  narcotic 
addicts,  alcoholics,  known  criminals,  and 
other  undesirables.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
absence  of  Federal  controls  the  law  pre- 
sents no  deterrent  to  the  determined  law- 
breaker. 

It  has  been  reliably  reported  that  most 
of  the  hnndsuns  used  by  the  rioters  and 
looters  in  Newark  came  from  mail-order 
gun  houses  and  many  of  the  rifles  had 
been  purchased  in  Southern  States  and 
smuggled  Into  New  Jersey.  Clearly,  a 
need  exists  for  effective  control  of  this 
interstate  trafQc  in  death  and  destruc- 
tion. The  plain  truth  is  that  there  can 
never  be  meaningful  local  control  of  fire- 
arms unless  and  until  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment takes  a  hand  In  regulating  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  such  weapons. 

Therefore.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  designed  to  control  the 
sale  of  firearms  in  interstate  commerce. 
More  specifically,  my  bill  prohibits  the 
sale  of  all  firearms  to  persons  under  18 
years  of  ape.  It  also  requires  buslne.ssmen 
merchandising  guns  to  obtain  a  license 
from  the  government  and  to  ascertain 
the  identity  and  age  of  all  purchasers  of 
weapons.  The  penalty  for  the  interstate 
transportation  of  firearms  with  knowl- 
edge of  or  intent  to  commit  a  felony  will 
involve  a  fine  of  up  to  SIO.OOO  and  or  im- 
prisonment for  up  to  10  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  increasing  un- 
rest and  violence  now  occurring  in  our 
major  urban  centers,  we  can  no  longer 
aflord  to  cater  to  the  special  interests  of 
a  willfi.il  minority  'We  nui.st  cease  to  be 
influenced  by  the  exaggeration,  misrt-p- 
resentation,  and  emotionalLsm  of  the 
:4un  lobby  In  public  opinion  polls,  taken 
over  the  last  3  years,  three- fourths  of 
those  questioned  have  consistently  fa- 
vored increa.'^ed  gun  control.  How  many 
more  disasters  must  occur?  How  many 
more  Lee  Harvey  Oswalds  are  needed? 
This  bill  poses  no  threat  whatsoever  to 
the  legitimate  hunter  or  target-shooter. 


It  is.  rather,  a  reasonable  attempt  to  curb 
the  evil  of  guns — to  make  it  difficult  for 
criminals,  for  the  insane,  and  for  the 
Irresponsible,  to  arm  themselves.  The 
right  to  life  and  good  health  preempts 
any  imaginary  right  of  individuals  to 
bui'  and  use  firearms  Indiscriminately. 


EDITORLAL  CRITICISM  OF  THE  DE- 
FEAT OF  THE  RAT  EXTERMINA- 
TION BILL 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Barrett!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  shock 
and  disappointment  which  many  of  us 
felt  at  the  vote  on  July  20  which  pre- 
vented the  rat  extermination  bill  from 
even  being  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  is  shared  almost  unanimously  by 
the  Nation's  press.  The  widespread  edi- 
torial comment  on  that  action  has  with 
hardly  an  exception  been  strongly  criti- 
cal of  the  Congress — not  only  for  killing 
the  rat  bill,  but  for  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  killed.  An  editorial  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  headed  "No  Joke" 
had  tills  to  say : 

The  Jocular  performance  put  on  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  debating  and 
finally  rejecting  the  administration  bill  for 
Federal  aid  to  exterminate  rats  was  a 
thoroughgoing  disgrace  The  207  Members 
who  voted  to  kill  the  bill — particularly  those 
who  found  the  subject  so  hilarious — should 
know  that  very  few  people  outside  of  Con- 
gress win  Join  In  the  laughter. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  deeply  regret  that  the 
editorial  ■went  on  to  criticize  the  debate 
with  terms  like  "the  headline  comedian" 
and  "another  joker,"  but  the  fact  is  as 
we  all  know  that  the  debate  on  the  rule 
was  characterized  by  all  too  much  callous 
humor.  In  all  my  years  In  Congress.  I  do 
not  recall  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  very  embodiment  of  represen- 
tative government,  has  exposed  itself  to 
such  harsh  attacks.  The  Washington 
Star  editorial  goes  on  to  say : 

Let  the  cities  do  the  Job,  It  was  suggested. 
Let  the  people  spread  a  little  rat  poison 
around  and  stop  bothering  their  elected 
representatives.  Let  them  eat  cake. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  cities,  through  lack 
of  funds  or  lack  of  interest,  haven't  done  the 
Job.  Each  year,  thousands  of  cases  of  rat  bite 
are  treated  in  hospitals.  Some  are  fatal.  In 
slum  areas,  mothers  have  stayed  awake  nights 
on  end  fighting  off  rats  that  try  to  attack 
their  children.  Babies  In  their  cribs  have, 
quite  literally,  been  eaten  alive.  And— for 
the  benefit  of  those  Congressmen  whose  in- 
terest lies  primarily  In  fiscal  areas — It  ha« 
been  estimated  that  rats  are  responsible  for 
some  $1  billion  damage  a  year. 

The  President,  asking  Congress  to  recon- 
sider Its  derision,  pointed  out  that  "we  are 
expending  Federal  funds  to  protect  our  live- 
stock from  rodents  and  predatory  animals. 
The  least  we  can  do  Is  elve  our  children  the 
same  protection  we  give  our  livestock." 

The  President  Is  quite  right  Congress 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  live  down 
Its  appalling  display  of  Insensltlvlty  The 
representatives    should    have    a    chance   W 
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demonstrate,  by  means  of  another  vote,  their 
belated  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  rat 
problem  is  a  national  tragedy,  not  a  national 

joke. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  incongruity  of  jokes 
about  the  scourge  that  the  rat  problem 
represents  has  been  highlighted  in  the 
press  by  the  reports  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  its  own  $4,800-a- 
year  program  to  keep  rats  and  insects  un- 
der control  here  on  Capitol  Hill.  I  do  not 
criticize  that  expenditure — it  is  the  only 
sane  and  proper  thing  to  do — but  what 
a  shocking  contrast  to  the  cavalier  treat- 
ment that  this  body  gave  to  the  problems 
confronting  the  ordinary  citizen  who 
supports  this  Government,  particularly 
low-Income  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washington  press  is 
not  alone  in  its  criticism  of  the  Congress 
for  the  vote  on  the  rat  extermination  bill. 
I  have  noted  a  number  of  editorials 
placed  in  the  Record  by  other  Members, 
equally  critical  of  the  House  action.  In 
addition,  the  Rat  Extermination  Act  is 
supported  by  the  Virginia  Pilot  and  the 
Tulsa  Tribune  in  the  following  editorials: 

(From  the  Vlrginian-PUot,  July  22.  1967] 
The  Noisy  Congress 

House  action  on  a  couple  of  bills  this  week 
moved  New  York's  Representative  John  G. 
Dow  to  observe  that  history  may  regard  this 
session  as  "the  angry  Congress."  Noisy  or 
petulant  might  be  more  precise  designations. 

Having  voted  Wednesday  to  keep  riot  agi- 
tators at  home,  the  House  declined  on  Thurs- 
day to  look  into  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal to  banish  rats  from  the  Nation's  urban 
slums,  although  rat  infestation  has  been 
mentioned  as  a  factor  in  breeding  riots  as 
well  as  disease  among  ghetto  populations. 

Perhaps  the  extermination  bill  would  have 
poured  $40  million  down  a  rathole.  And  cer- 
tainly the  Administration  should  have  pre- 
sented It  in  an  omnibus  housing  bill  Instead 
of  offering  it  separately  as  an  easy  target  for 
even  the  most  obtuse  House  wits. 

The  bill  would  have  distributed  over  a 
two-year  period  grants  to  states  and  local 
governments  to  pay  up  to  two  thirds  of  the 
cost  of  rat  extermination  programs.  It  pro- 
■•■:ded  for  an  extension  to  other  slums  the 
rodent  control  programs  already  in  operation 
:n  areas  covered  by  urban  renewal  projects. 

The  House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, which  had  approved  the  bill,  reported 
thr.t  experts  estimate  there  are  90,000,000  rats 
In  the  country  and  each  does  about  $10  worth 
of  damage  a  year. 

Whatever  merit  the  bill  may  have  had — 
and  President  Johnson  termed  its  defeat  "a 
cruel  blow  to  the  poor  children  of  Amer- 
i<;a" — the  House  was  in  no  mood  to  ponder. 
as.  amid  chuckles  and  guffaws,  the  members 
!;eard  suggestions  that  the  new  program 
would  create  "a  rat  bureaucracy"  and  "rat 
patronage"  and  "a  high  commissioner  of 
rats."  The  House  voted  207  to  176  not  to  con- 
sider the  bill.  (To  his  credit.  Second  District 
Representative  Porter  Hardy  was  among  the 
minority  voting  to  bring  it  to  the  floor.) 

The  hilarity  that  marked  the  Hoiose  debate 
was  uneasily  reminiscent  of  the  mirth  among 
'•■'le  townspeople  of  Hamlin  confronting  the 
Pled  Piper.  But  the  rats  and  other  troubles 
plaguing  frustrated  slum  tenants  won't  be 
fTOrclsed  by  wisecracks  and  angry,  empty 
resolutions. 

Fortunately,  both  the  antl-rlot  and  anti- 
rat  measures  may  receive  calmer,  more  oon- 
strucilve  deliberation  in  the  Senate. 


high  priority  to  a  new  bill  in  Congress  en- 
listing the  Federal  Government  in  a  cam- 
paign to  control  rats. 

This  is  something  a  member  of  Congress 
woiUd  be  hard  put  to  opp>ose,  for  it  goes 
without  saying  that  an  infestation  of  rats 
is  revolting  to  everyone.  The  rat  problem  is 
a  serious  part  of  urban  blight;  a  disgrace  to 
our  so-called  civilization,  sanitized  and 
health-minded  society. 

Obviously  this  menace  must  be  met  and 
conquered — the  sooner  the  better.  But  it 
must  be  clear  from  the  beginning  that,  as 
with  so  many  sociological  problems,  a  Fed- 
eral appropriation  Isn't  enough. 

Rats  come  with  fllth  and  improper  dis- 
position of  waste.  There  isnt  enough  money 
In  the  Federal  Treasury  to  get  rid  of  these 
pests  without  the  sustained  cooperation  of 
the  people  who  live  and  work  in  the  areas 
affected. 

All  kinds  of  laws  and  rules  can  be  laid 
down,  but  unless  people  take  some  care  In 
their  living  habits  the  effort  will  be  wasted. 
Cleaning  up  slum  areas  is  one  of  the  es- 
sential steps,  but  even  that  will  not  suffice 
unless  the  slums  are  kept  clean.  Rats  have 
a  habit  of  coming  back. 

We  are  all  for  Secretary  Weaver  and  his 
anti-rat  campaign.  But  his  chore  will  be  far 
from  simple;  whole  communities  will  have  to 
devote  themselves  to  it  before  it  can  succeed. 


(From  the  Tulsa  Tribune,  July  19, 1967] 

GrrriNG  Rid  of  Rats  | 

Robert  Weaver.  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Crban  Development    (HUD),   has  assigned  a 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
UKRAINIAN   INSURGENT   ARMY 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Dulski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  although  I 
was  unable  to  personally  join  in  the 
tribute  to  the  gallant  men  and  women  of 
the  Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army,  who  were 
honored  at  a  banquet  recently  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  it  was  a  genuine  demonstra- 
tion of  respect  and  tributs  to  freedom- 
loving  people  everywhere  who  resist 
oppression. 

This  year  marks  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army— UPA. 
The  endless  struggle  of  the  Ukrainian 
nation  to  establish  a  sovereign  Ukrainian 
state  was  most  valiantly  expressed  in  re- 
cent times  by  the  armed  efforts  of  this 
brave  band  of  freedom  fighters. 

A  call  to  arms,  which  came  during  the 
Nazi  German  occupation,  was  motivated 
by  the  same  high  ideals  which  through- 
out our  history  have  prompted  American 
forces  to  raise  arms  in  the  defense  of 
human  freedom.  Today,  young  Ameri- 
cans are  dying  on  the  battlefields  of  Viet- 
nam; about  two  decades  ago,  many 
young  Ukrainians  also  gave  their  lives 
to  make  this  world  safe  for  the  develop- 
ment of  universal  human  values  and  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  man's  free 
intellectual  and  spiritual  growth. 

In  this  "year  of  anniversaries,"  when 
the  Soviets  boast  about  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  their  revolution,  the  Ukrainian 
people  observe  two  anniversaries:  the 
50th  Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army.  These  anni- 
versaries must  serve  as  proof  and  re- 
minder to  the  entire  world  that  the  Bol- 
shevik Revolution  was.  In  effect,  an  aban- 


donment of  the  struggle  for  human  free- 
dom and  improvement. 

The  first  Ukrainian  state,  the  Kievan 
Rus",  was  established  in  the  10th  cen- 
tury. Subsequent  forms  of  Ukrainian 
statehood  were  the  Cossack  Republic  in 
1648  and  the  Ukrainian  National  Repub- 
lic in  1918.  During  the  turbulent  years 
of  World  War  n  the  Ukrainians  again 
raised  their  banner  of  freedom.  On  Jime 
30.  1941,  independence  was  proclaimed 
in  the  City  of  Lviv,  Western  Ukraine. 
However,  the  Ukrainian  National  Gov- 
ernment was  in  no  position  to  defend 
the  country  against  the  hordes  of  Nazi 
invaders.  The  entire  country  was  subject- 
ed to  the  same  occupation  policy  as  the 
Nazis  had  demonstrated  in  other  coun- 
tries. Armed  resistance  against  the  oc- 
cupant was  a  natural  consequence;  the 
first  units  of  the  Ukrainian  Insurgent 
Army  marched  on  to  the  battlefield. 

The  initiative  to  armed  resistence 
came  from  the  leading  members  of  the 

Organization  of  Ukrainian  Nationalists 

OUN.  All  units  came  under  a  single 
command  on  October  14,  1942;  from  then 
on  the  movement  was  known  as  the 
Ukrayinska  Povstancha  Armiya^ 
UPA — the  Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army. 
Hundreds  of  young  men— and  many 
women — joined  the  undergroimd  forces 
which  in  March  1943  numbered  about 
10,000  people.  That  number  grew  steadily 
due  to  the  desertion  of  Ukrainian  soldiers 
from  the  German  and  Soviet  Armies. 

The  Ukrainian  insurgent  forces  had  to 
develop  a  strategy  to  wage  the  battle  on 
two  fronts:  against  the  Nazi  occupation 
forces,  and  against  Soviet  partisans  who 
began  to  infiltrate  into  Ukrainian  terri- 
tory. The  UPA  operations  stopped,  to 
some  extent,  the  mass  deportations  of 
Ukrainian  people  to  labor  camps  in  Ger- 
many as  well  as  the  extensive  economic 
plundering  of  the  country  by  the  Ger- 
mans. 

By  the  end  of  1944  the  UPA  had  ap- 
proximately 200,000  men  under  arms. 
They  were  organized  into  units  assigned 
to  four  operational  regions  and  a  series 
of  independent  operational  groups.  Guer- 
illa tactics  were  employed  by  the  UPA 
with  excellent  results. 

The  Ukrainian  people  gave  active  sup- 
port to  their  Insurgent  Army.  Many 
risked  their  lives,  and  there  are  count- 
less examples  of  extreme  courage  dis- 
played in  an  effort  to  help  UPA  fight  the 
Nazi  forces. 

By  the  second  half  of  1944  almost  all 
Ukrainian  territories  were  occupied  by 
the  Soviet  Army.  A  new  chapter  in  UPA's 
struggle  against  enemy  oppression  began. 
Cut  off  from  any  possible  channels  of 
aid  from  the  Western  Powers  and  ex- 
hausted by  two  and  a  half  years  of  Nazi 
occupation,  the  people  of  the  Ukraine 
faced  the  Russian  invaders  alone  as  they 
have  done  many  times  before  in  hLstory. 
The  first  major  battle  which  the  UPA 
fought  against  the  Soviet  Russian  forces 
took  place  in  the  winter  of  1944.  Mar- 
shal Vatutin.  the  commander  of  the  So- 
viet forces,  was  fatally  woimded  in  that 
battle. 

In  the  spring  of  1945,  the  Soviets 
amassed  some  200,000  troops  for  an  ex- 
tensive military  operation  against  the 
UPA.  Fighting  spread  to  almost  all  parts 
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of  Western  Ukraine  The  Soviets  used 
aircraft,  artillery,  and  tanks  to  block  vil- 
lages and  forests.  The  objective  '.vas  to 
encircle  and  isolate  the  Ukrainian  In- 
surgent Army  units  and  to  annihilate 
them.  This  plan  was  far  from  successful. 

By  the  summer  of  1945,  military  opera- 
tions gained  in  Intensity.  Red  army  units 
were  called  upon  to  help  the  NKVD  de- 
tachments break  the  backbone  nf  the 
Ukrainian  resistance.  However,  the  Rod 
Anny  proved  to  be  ineffective  and  fre- 
quently succumbed  to  the  propaganda 
campaign  directed  at  them  by  Ukrainian 
Insurgents.  Durine  that  period  the  UPA 
units  achieved  trreat  military  victories 
and  Inflicted  heavy  losses  on  the  enemy 

The  UPA  al5o  conducted  operation.s  to 
achieve  political  effects.  A  stones  of  raids 
were  earned  out  to  disrupt  the  elections 
to  the  Supreme  Soviet  in  February  1^46. 
These  raids  gave  tremendous  moral  sup- 
port to  the  Ukrainian  population.  Soviet 
countermeasures  amounted  to  aheer  bar- 
baric terror  One  of  many  examples 
might  be  the  poisonm?;  of  fotjd  and  the 
water  supply  by  Soviet  agents  as  well  as 
black  market  sale  of  poisonous  in-ecti  ms 
intended  for  use  by  UPA  soldiers  Still. 
the  majority  of  Ukrainians  refu.sed  to 
vote. 

In  order  to  deprive  the  Ukrainian  in- 
surgents of  their  bases  and  support  from 
the  people,  the  Soviets  burned  fore.'^ts 
and  terrorized  the  native  population 
The  Ukrainians  .spared  no  efforts  in 
striking  back  .Amont;  the  Soviet  casual- 
ties was  General  Moskalenko  who  was 
killed  on  May  3.  1946.  near  the  railroad 
station  of  Tlazhiv.  Western  Ukraine. 

In  the  westernmost  regions  of  the 
Ukraine  the  military  operations  of  the 
UPA  were  carried  out  with  equal  inten- 
sity. On  March  29.  1947,  the  UPA  killed 
in  an  ambush  Pnland's  Deputy  Minister 
of  War,  General  Swurczynski,  who  as 
■"General  Walter"  fought  in  the  Spanish 
Civil  War  at  the  head  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brigade. 

The  successes  of  the  UPA  in  these  re- 
gions attained  such  protjortions  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  Poland,  and  Czechoslova- 
kia were  forced  to  sign  a  tripartite  [)act 
on  May  12.  1947,  calling  for  a  joint  mili- 
tary effort  against  tl.e  UPA  Brilliant 
guerrilla  tactics  employed  by  the  L'P.\. 
however,  rendered  tills  pact  an  exercise 
in  futlhty.  Major  UPA  groups  split  up 
into  small  detach.'iients  and  either  with- 
drew into  the  mountains  or  went  to  other 
parts  of  the  Ukraine  Some  units  crossed 
Czechoslovakia  In  1947-48  and  surren- 
dered to  the  American  forces  in  Bavaria. 

Consolidation  of  Soviet  power  on 
Ukrainian  territories  and  the  lack  of  any 
aid  whatsoever  from  rhe  Western  Powers 
forced  the  Supreme  Command  of  the 
UPA  to  change  its  piirtisan  warfare  tac- 
tics. In  addition  to  armed  actions  of 
small  groups  of  hard  core  insurgents. 
the  tiction  spread  to  underground  resist- 
ance in  political,  economic,  and  cultural 
fields.  The  UPA  soldiers,  as  well  as  the 
members  of  the  Organization  of  Ukrain- 
ian Nationalists,  gradually  went  com- 
pletely underground  and  infiltrated  the 
existing  Soviet  organizations  in  all 
spheres  of  life  Psychological  warfare 
was  substituted  for  active  combat  tactics. 
The  UPA  entered  a  new  phase  in  its  con- 


tinual struggle  against  the  foreign  occu- 
pant. 

The  story  of  UPA  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  paying  due  respect  to  its 
legendary  hero  and  supreme  commander, 
Gen.  Taras  Chuprynka.  As  the  comman- 
der in  chief  of  the  Ukrainian  Insurgent 
Anny— 1943-50 — General  Chuprynka 
was  the  ma.-t'imind  of  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  guerrilla  warfare  tactics  devel- 
oped by  any  insurgent  army.  Thus,  the 
major  objective  of  the  Soviet  mihtary 
operations  against  the  UPA  was  lo  elim- 
inate its  leader.  General  Chuprynka  was 
killed  in  action  m  hand-to-hand  com- 
bat with  Soviet  MVD  forces  near  the  city 
of  Lviv,  western  Ukraine,  m  March  1950. 

The  legend  of  the  great  hero  remains 
alive,  however,  as  will  the  glory  of  the 
countless  known  and  unknown  heroes 
of  the  UPA.  Regardless  of  the  present 
trends  in  the  Ubjnnth  of  in^eniational 
politics,  we  have  to  honor  those  young 
men  and  women  of  the  Ukrainian  Insur- 
gent Army  who  raised  the  same  banner 
of  freedom  that  our  own  soldiers  are  now 
defending  m  Vietimm. 


HANDS  TOUCH  ACROSS  CHASM 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Patten  I  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temixjre.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  PATTEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  direct  the  attention  of  my  col- 
le.-gues  to  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  on  July  22, 
1967  The  article,  written  by  Paul  De- 
laney.  is  about  46  Job  Corpsmen  from 
the  Camp  Kilmer  Job  Corps  Center  in 
my  district  who  sjient  a  weekend  with 
families  In  McLean,  Va  ,  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Lewinsville  Presbyterian 
Church 

The  corpsmen  spent  the  weekend  sight- 
seeing, picnicking,  going  to  church,  and 
Involvint:  themselves  in  the  everyday 
lUes  of  the  community  in  a  positive  at- 
tempt to  biing  about  communication 
between  the  two  societies. 

This  type  of  project  is  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  families  to  come  face  to 
face  with  people  from  different  social 
and  economic  backgrounds  I  am  pleased 
by  the  acceptance  of  Job  Corps  by  many 
communities  throughout  the  country;  as 
the  program  continues,  it  wins  more  and 
more  friends.  The  Job  Corps  has  over- 
come criticism  apd  skepticism  by  hard 
work  and  good  results  and,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  Mr.  Delaney's  article,  many 
others  feel  the  same  way 

I  commend  these  families  from  Mc- 
Lean. Va.,  and  in.sert  the  article  in  the 
Record: 

Job  Corpsmfn  Wei.comei>— Hands  Touch 
ACROS.S  Chasm 

(By  Paul  Delaney) 

Members  of  the  p  iverty  program's  Job 
Corps,  whose  predeces.sors  were  unwanted  In 
the  Camp  Kilmer.  N  J  ,  area  a  few  years  ago 
when  It  flrst  opened,  were  given  a  warm 
welcome   In  McLe&n.  Va  ,  yesterday. 

The  46  boys  from  the  camp  are  spending 
the  weekend  In  the  homes  of  worshippers  at 


Lewinsville  Presbyterian  Church,  1742  Chain 
Bridge  Road,  McLean.  This  Is  the  second  year 
of  the  project  to  malte  an  attempt  at  com- 
munication. 

The  project  bolls  down  to  Iclds  from  below- 
average  backgrounds  coming  Into  the  lives 
of  families  of  above  average  Income  for  a 
weekend. 

But  Its  no  big  thing,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Graham,  pastor  of  the  church,  didn't  want  to 
make  the  effort  appear  too  much  out  of  the 
ordinary.  He  did  say  that  It  "was  especially 
significant  this  year,  in  light  of  the  troubles 
In  New  Jersey." 

The  Idea  was  first  put  In  oper.ition  last 
summer  It  was  done  quietly  by  college  stu- 
dents of  the  church.  Mr.  Graham  said  this 
ye.ir  "we  have  more  homes  available  than 
we  do  Job  Corpsmen." 

The  boys  will  go  on  a  sight-seeing  tour 
today,  a  picnic  tonight  and  church  in  the 
morning.  The  rest  of  their  time  will  be  spent 
"involving  themselves  In  the  norm.il  lives 
of  the  community  and  their  hosts,"  Mr.  Gra- 
ham reported. 

"In  all  honesty,"  he  went  on.  "this  Is  an 
opportunity  for  the  families  here  to  learn  to 
come  face-to-face  with  ditlerent  people,  and 
vice  versa." 

He  said  prior  to  participating  In  the  feder- 
al program  the  youngsters  were  "nothing  but 
a  labor  commodity  who  today  have  no  place 
because  they  have  no  skills."  The  Job  Corps 
Is  supplying  the  skills  and  residents  are 
showing  that  It's  a  matter  of  "more  than 
JVLst  equipping  them  with  skills." 

"Opportunities  like  this  begin  to  create  a 
confldence  on  both  sides  so  people  can  meet 
In  genuine  openness  without  Inferiority  or 
superiority." 

Positive  response  to  the  program  last  year 
was  shown  In  the  letters  written  by  the 
youngsters  to  their  hosts  after  the  weekend 
was  over,  and  this  year  by  the  number  of 
homes  made  available. 

When  Camp  Kilmer  was  first  made  avail- 
able as  a  Job  Corps  Center  three  years  ago, 
there  w.is  much  opposition  to  It  by  residents 
In  the  area 


SEARCHING  OUR  HEARTS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Patten]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma':' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  debate  coes  on  and  charges  fly  in 
the  continuing  discussion  on  the  recent 
riots,  a  voice  of  calmness  and  modera- 
tion has  been  raised  in  New  Brunswick. 
N.J. 

In  a  clear,  sensitive,  and  sensible  edi- 
torial in  the  -Sunday  Home  News  of  July 
30.  entitled  "Searching  Our  Hearts."  an 
api>eal  is  made  for  "an  end  to  bitterness." 

Hopefully,  this  appeal  will  be  seen  and 
heeded  by  al!  sides. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Searching  Oir  Hearts 

The  agony  of  our  cities  In  the  summer  of 
1967 

"We  can  stop  u  We  must  stop  it.  We  will 
stop  It."  President  Johnson  told  the  .^merlcan 
pe.iple  Thursday  night 

T)ie  President,  in  a  nationwide  television 
sprerh  he  should  have  m  ide  a  week  ago,  said: 

1    The  rioting  must  stop. 

2.  This  Is  a  time  for  action,  not  angrj 
reaction. 

To  combat  what  Sen.  Tliruston  B  Morton 
on  Thursday  called  "raci:il  and  politlc.il  mad- 
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ness,"  President  Johnson  asked  the  country 
to  pray  today  for  order  and  reconciliation  and 
to  work  for  a  better  America  tomorrow. 

Some,  many,  saw  in  the  President's  words 
the  cliches  and  platitudes  of  the  past,  and 
have  said  so  In  the  few  days  since  he  spoke. 
Both  black  and  white  Americans,  disgustedly, 
&ngrlly,  despairingly,  said  the  President 
didn't  go  far  enough,  or  that  he  went  too 
far,  or  he  didn't  say  anything,  or  he  didn't 
do  anything. 

But  the  President  did  say:  "There  is  no 
American  right  to  loot  stores  or  to  bum 
buildings,  or  to  fire  rifles  from  rooftops." 
That's  clear  enough. 

And  he  did  say:  ".  .  .  there  are  some  who 
feel  that  we  cannot  afford  additional  good 
teachers  for  the  children  of  jxjverty  In  urban 
areas.  Or  new  efforts  to  house  those  that  are 
most  In  need  of  housing.  Or  aid  to  education 
from  those  who  need  to  read  and  write. 

"Theirs  is  a  strange  system  of  bookkeep- 
ing," the  President  said. 

Strange,  Indeed.  In  the  light  of  the  flres 
and  the  looting  that  did  $35  million  worth 
of  damage  In  Watts  In  1965,  and  $200  million 
In  Detroit  and  $15  million  In  Newark  in  1967. 
We  disagree  that  these  words  of  the  Presi- 
dent say  nothing,  propose  nothing,  hold  out 
no  kind  of  hope.  They  may  be  late  in  com- 
ing, but  we  hope  not  too  late. 

And  we  cannot  agree  that  nothing  has  been 
done.  The  President's  "roll  call  of  our  Ameri- 
can concern"  Includes:  The  Model  Cities  Act. 
The  Voters  Rights  Act.  The  Civil  Rights  Act. 
The  Rent  Supplement  Act.  Medicare  and 
Medicaid.  Twenty-four  education  bills.  Head 
Start,  the  Job  Corps  and  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  the  Teacher  Corps.  Manpower 
Development  and  Training. 

It  IS  not  nearly  enough.  The  summer  of 
1967  proves  that.  But  it  Is  a  start. 

There  is  a  clamor  now  on  every  side  for 
every  kind  of  committee  and  commission  to 
investigate  the  riots.  The  time  for  investiga- 
tions and  commissions  is  past.  It  came  and 
went  with  the  35  deaths  m  Watts  In  1965. 
Since  then,  25  have  died  In  Newark  and  39  In 
Detroit. 

We  all  know  what's  wrong.  The  President 
said  so  Thursday.  We  say  so  in  this  editorial. 
Sen.  Morton,  who  Is  former  chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee,  urged 
Congress  Thursday  to  "get  out  of  the  politi- 
cal arena"  and  set  up  a  $1  billion  antlrlot 
chest  to  be  made  available  Immediately  to 
mayors  of  our  cities  for  social  action.  Let's 
do  !t. 

A  bill  authorizing  $75  million  for  emer- 
gency food  and  medical  services  to  the  poor 
was  .approved  by  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee.  Let's  pass  It,  and  with  It, 
a  bill  to  spend  $20  million  a  year  for  two 
ye.irs  to  rid  slums  of  rats. 

Walter  P.  Reuther,  president  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers,  said  after  a  meeting  with  local 
union  leaders  In  Detroit.  600,000  men  are 
ready  to  help  clean  up  the  city.  He  asked 
Industry  to  Join  In  the  effort.  Let's  get 
etarted. 

But,  we  know  and  you  know  America  can 
spend  all  the  gold  In  Fort  Knox  and  still  not 
solve  this  terrible  problem. 

Did  you  take  part  In  today's  National  Day 
of  Prayer  for  Reconciliation  as  the  President 
suggested?  If  you  didn't  go  to  church  to  pray 
for  domestic  peace  and  order,  did  you,  or  will 
you,  "search  your  own  heart"  there  at  home? 
After  all.  Isn't  that  the  real  answer,  the 
only  answer.  What  good  Is  the  oratory,  the 
Investigations  and  the  money  without  "hearts 
free  from  hate."  without  an  end  to  bitterness, 
without  one  man's  respect  for  another? 

Prom  our  history  there's  ".  .  .  this  govern- 
ment cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave 
»nd  half  free." 


RIOTS:  A  QUESTION 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  San  Antonio  Express  has 
posed  a  very  serious  and  difficult  ques- 
tion. It  asks  whether  the  conditions 
which  cause  urban  riots  can  be  corrected 
before  more  heavily  populated  areas  suf- 
fer violent  and  bloody  outbreaks  of  vio- 
lence. 

The  Express  editorial  rightly  insists 
that  the  first  order  of  business  is  to  bring 
a  quick  end  to  the  \iolence  itself.  But  the 
editorial  also  suggests  that  the  arrest  of 
looters  and  arsonists  may  not  by  itself  be 
enough.  It  must  be  followed  by  a  vigorous 
attempt  to  arrest  the  spread  of  those  con- 
ditions which  increase  the  likelihood  of 
riots,  such  conditions  as  hard-core  pov- 
erty. The  Express  says  that: 

The  effort  to  correct  the  basic  causes  of 
poverty  is  being  undertaken  and  Is  showing 
some  signs  of  accomplishment,  although  the 
effort  Is  obscured  by  the  repeated  acts  of  vio- 
lence that  American  cities  are  enduring. 

Here  the  editorial  makes  a  very  vital 
point.  President  Johnson's  war  on  pov- 
erty, as  waged  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  must  not  be  abandoned  in 
the  face  of  riots  in  the  urban  slums.  In- 
stead, we  must  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
effort  to  raise  the  quality  of  Ufe  to  the 
level  at  which  riot-breeding  conditions 
are  extinguished.  The  Express  soberly 
cautions  us  that: 

The  conditions  that  lead  to  poverty,  to 
slum  housing,  to  Inferior  employment  oppor- 
tunities and  related  low  educational  stand- 
ards will  not  be  corrected  this  summer  or 
next;  In  another  generation,  perhaps. 

But  the  question  asked  by  the  editorial, 
as  to  whether  we  can  correct  the  condi- 
tions which  give  rise  to  violence  before 
mass  violence  becomes  commonplaw;e  in 
our  cities,  requires  an  unequivocal  an- 
swer. We  must  first  deal  firmly  with  crim- 
inal violence,  and  we  must  then  deal 
swiftly  with  the  conditions  which  make 
it  possible.  President  Johnson  has  shown, 
us  the  way.  He  has  committeJ  military 
troops  to  quell  disorder,  and  he  has  de- 
clared unconditional  war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues  will 
be  interested  in  the  San  Antonio  Express 
editorial,  which  follows: 

[From  the  San  Antonio  Kxpress,  JtUy  25, 

1067] 

First,  Riots  Must  Be  Stopped,  Then  Causes 

Can  Bb  Elimina'ted 

At  tnld-summer,  the  paramoimt  question 
among  American  city  dwellers  Is,  whose  city 
win  be  the  next  one  stricken  by  riots? 

The  larger  questions:  How  to  stop  these 
senseless  acts  of  violence  against  the  Ameri- 
can urban  population?  Finally,  can  the 
causative  conditions  be  corrected  before 
widespread  revolt  ends  In  bloodbaths  in 
several   heavily  populated   areas? 

Lootings  and  burnings  In  Detroit  this  past 
weekend.  In  Newark  the  previous  week  and 
possibly  In  some  other  major  city  next  week 
point  to  the  seeming  inability  of  local  gov- 
ernment to  maintain  order  under  present 
limits  of  authority. 

For  whatever  reason  a  riot  occtu-s.  It  runs 
a  cotirae  that  extends  for  the  period  that 
looting  la  profitable,  or  \mtll  the  rioters  have 


dissipated  their  energies.  The  law  enforce- 
ment process  does  not  produce  Instant  pro- 
tection for  the  non-rioting  majority. 

The  void  spanning  a  few  hours  or  a  few 
days  In  which  the  law  can  be  flaunted  for 
personal  gain  spurs  prospective  lawbreakers 
to  action.  More  effective  protective  measures 
are  needed  at  the  point  of  origin  when  riots 
begin.  By  the  time  the  guardsmen  or  soldiers 
have  moved  in,  the  main  damage  Is  done. 

More  effective  protective  measures — 
quicker  use  of  live  ammunition  and  heavier 
concentration  of  police  at  the  outset — would 
reduce  the  attractive  aspects  of  looting,  but 
would  not  extend  the  causes  of  rioting. 
These  causes  are  social  and  economic  ail- 
ments that  almost  defy   solution. 

The  conditions  that  lead  to  poverty,  to 
slum  housing,  to  inferior  employment  oppor- 
tunities and  related  low  educational  sUnd- 
ards  will  not  be  corrected  this  summer  or 
next;   in  another  generation,  perhaps. 

The  effort  to  correct  the  basic  causes  of 
poverty  Is  being  undertaken  and  is  showing 
some  signs  of  accomplislixnent,  although  the 
effort  is  obscured  by  the  repeated  acts  of 
violence  that  American  cities  are  enduring. 
Clearly,  the  looters  and  arsonists  must  be 
controlled  first,  long  before  the  long-term 
improvements  for  the  younger  generations 
In  the  poverty  cycle  begin  to  show. 


HOUSING  WORKSHOP  SPONSORED 
BY  CONGRESSMAN  FRANK  M. 
CLARK 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  conducting  a  1-day  workshop 
of  special  housing  programs  for  low- 
income  families.  This  was  held  at  the 
Brodhead  Hotel  in  Beaver  Falls,  one  of 
the  key  cities  in  my  district,  on  July  28. 

I  am  especially  gratified  for  the  out- 
standing cooperation  and  assistance  af- 
forded me  by  Warren  Phelan,  regional 
administrator  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  region 
II. 

Mr.  Phelan's  remarks  to  the  general 
session  of  the  meeting  set  the  tempo  and 
knowledgeable  pattern  that  followed 
throughout  the  day. 

Mr.  Phelan  also  provided  specialists 
from  his  Philadelphia  office  who  chaired 
the  afternoon  session  consisting  of  panels 
on  nine  diversified  housing  programs. 
This  workshop  conclusively  pointed  out 
just  how  much  HUD  can  offer  a  county, 
city,  or  small  community  to  help  fight 
poor  housing  and  urban  blight. 

I  feel  it  is  not  the  fault  of  local  elected 
officials  if  they  miss  out  on  housing  aid 
their  communities  are  entitled  to.  It  is 
usually  the  large  amoimt  of  rules  and 
regulations  that  govern  these  programs 
of  HUD.  I  know  I  speak  for  all  the  in- 
dividuals who  attended  the  Beaver  Palls 
workshop  when  I  say  they  came  away 
with  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  on  how 
to  help  their  community  through  HUD. 
I  have  recommended  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  whose  districts  are  in  the 
confines  of  HUD  region  U  that  they  take 
advantage  of  Mr.  Phelan  and  his  staff 
members'  housing  knowledge. 
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I  addressed  the  group  as  follows: 

Wsi-COMINO  MiDtLZsa.  Housing  Workshop 
Sponbore)  8Y  Congressman  P».\nk  M 
CuARK.  JrtT   28.   1967 

I  am  verv  happy  to  xdd  my  welcome  to 
that  of  Mayor  Howard  Marshall  to  all  of  you 
who  have  indicated  your  interest  and  par- 
tlclpaUon  in  the  Housing  Workshop  by  your 
preaence  here  this  morning  I  trust  that  the 
Information  that  will  be  provided  by  regional 
admimstraUjr  Warren  Phelan  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop, 
ment  and  the  chairmen  of  the  seversl  panels, 
who  arc  experts  in  the  various  housing  pro- 
gramj  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Housing  Assistance 
Admlnlstrat;  m.  will  be  of  benefit  to  all  of 
u»  who  are  interested  In  the  attack  on  ur- 
ban blight  and  the  provision  of  a  good  hous- 
ing supply 

It  seems  to  be  the  Impression  In  many 
quarters  that  Federal  aids  to  Implement 
municipal  efforts  to  eliminate  blight  and 
provide  better  liousing  for  families  and  el- 
derly persona  of  low  and  moderate  incomes 
are  tailored  p.irtlcular'.y  to  assist  the  Urge 
clUes.  That  never  was  the  Intention  of  the 
Congress  in  It.s  enactment  of  the  Hvaslng 
Act  of  1965  We  considered  the  appUcatlnr.  of 
the  various  provisions  of  Federal  financial 
aid  for  the  elimination  cf  blight  to  be  Just 
U  Important  to  the  smaller  urban  centers 
U  to  the  larger,  such  as  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh.  In  my  own  trl-county  district. 
It  18  very  gratifying  to  me  that  so  many  o! 
our  communuies  h^ve  Mken,  xnci  are  taic;ng 
advantage  of  the  Acts  provisions  for  finan- 
cial aids  for  urban  renewal  and  a  better 
supply  of  gCHXl  housing  for  our  citizens  who 
need  both  It  is  m.ist  gratifying  to  me  t<:> 
see  the  planning  commissions  and  elected 
officials  of  such  relatively  small  communi- 
ties In  my  district  as  Ev.ins  City.  Wampum 
and  Freedom  aware  of  the  need  to  eliminate 
blight,  protect  against  Its  spread,  and  pro- 
vide their  citizens  with  a  supply  of  good 
txnistng. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  good  work  be- 
ing performed  In  the  field  of  urban  renewal 
by  the  redevelopment  authorities  l.i  each  of 
our  three  counUes  and  those  of  the  cities  of 
New  Castle.  Butler,  and  Beaver  Palls  and  by 
the  three  county  housing  authorities,  who, 
with  the  cooperaUon  of  the  elected  ofHclals 
of  the  cities  and  boroughs  concerned  and 
tbetr  citizens,  as  well  as  the  Federal  authorl- 
Uea.  have  provided  ajid  are  provding  a  supply 
of  good  housing  for  families  and  elderly  Indi- 
viduals of  modest  flnanclaJ  me.-uis 

I  am  happy  to  li  .ve  supported  by  my  vote 
every  piece  of  good  urban  renewal  and  hous- 
ing leglslaUon  that  has  been  proposed  to 
Congress  by  the  administrations  of  Presi- 
dents Trumnn,  Elsenhower.  Kennedy  and 
Johnson.  I  am  more  than  happv  that  so 
many  urban  communities,  and  even  some  of 
the  townshipe  of  my  district  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  provisions  of  the  housing 
acts  of  1949  and  1965  to  better  living  con- 
ditions within  their  municipal  limits  There 
should  be  no  compunction  on  the  part  of  any 
community  in  accepting  Federal  aids  as 
assistance  ts  striving  the  problems  of  urban 
renewal  and  housing  It  Is  generally  acknowl- 
edged that  If  a  good  Job  Is  to  be  done  In 
these  flelds.  it  Is  beyond  the  financial  means 
of  any  community  to  perform  the  work  by 
Itself. 

Although  much  has  been  done  In  the  trl- 
county  urban  communities  to  provide  a  sup- 
ply of  good  housing  for  so-called  low-Income 
families  and  elderly  individuals  by  the 
county  hnu.sing  authorities  The  great  field 
of  providing  rental  and  ownership  housing 
for  families  vlth  incomes  In  the  t'y  00OS7  500 
bracket  has  hardly  been  touched  In  our 
district. 

This  conference  and  work.'ihop  has  been 
called  prlmarllv  to  acqu.alnt  elected  officials. 
builders,  realtors,  planners    architects,  busi- 


nessmen, and  civic-mlnded  citizens,  and 
proflt-minded  lnvest<^)rs  of  the  part  they  In- 
dividually and  as  a  group,  might  play  In  in- 
creasuig  the  housing  supply  in  our  urbiin 
communities  both  for  low  lind  middle  Income 
fiimlUes  and  Indlvldu.ils.  and  to  .icqurUnt 
them  with  the  many  financial  aids  made 
available  by  Conj^-e.-^  to  assist  them  In  the 
task  In  the  enactment  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1965.  it  was  the  expressed  desire  of  Con- 
gress to  induce  a  greater  partlclp.Ulon  by 
privately  sponsored  organUatlons  and  Indi- 
viduals in  making  ovir  cities  and  boroughs 
better  places  in  which  to  live  by  eliminating 
blight.  The  redevelopment  authorities  and 
housing  authorities  have  done,  and  are  doing, 
good  work  In  our  three  counties,  but  there 
are  vast  opportunities  for  private  Interests  to 
help  in  the  Job.  and.  I  may  say.  at  a  profit. 
I  would  say  th.it  FHA  'below  market'  pri- 
vate housing,  the  senior  citizens  direct  loan 
program,  and  the  "turnkey"  program  for 
low-rent  housing  should  have  a  particular 
appeal  to  private  interests.  Certainly  the 
leasing  and  rehabilitation  programs  should 
be  of  great  Interest  to  realtors  and  owners 
of  rental  and  for-sale  housing 

Now  It  Is  my  great  pleasure  to  Introduce 
to  you  Mr.  Warren  P.  Phelan.  who  has  had 
great  experience  In  the  fields  of  urban  re- 
newal, redevelopment  and  public  housing, 
and  presently  serves  as  regional  administra- 
tor region  II.  VS.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Mr.  Phelan  will  dis- 
cuss HUDs  housing  assistance  programs. 
I  Mr.  Phelan's  address  not  included.] 
Although  time  does  not  permit  my  Intro- 
ducing to  you  all  the  prominent  persons  who 
are  participating  In  this  conference,  it  is 
a  workshop,  you  know  I  would  like  a  few  of 
my  good  friends  to  stand  and  take  a  bow. 

I  shall  not  introduce  the  panel  modera- 
tors to  you  at  this  time,  but  will  ask  each 
one  to  introduce  himself  to  his  panel  partic- 
ipants 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  welcome  the 
delegation  from  Wheeling.  West  Virginia, 
headed  by  Mr  Russell  C  Mozena.  executive 
director  of  the  Wheeling  Housing  .^uthorlty 
I  might  say  th.it  I  had  some  dlfTlL-ulty  with 
the  .State  Department  In  obtaining  vl.<!as  for 
these  individuals,  to  Uavel  In  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  and  pa.s.«ports  for 
their  return  to  the  Mountain  SUite. 

I  .im  grateful  for  the  pirtlclp'.tlon  of  rep- 
resentatives and  experts  from  the  Phlladel- 
p!Ua  regional  office  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  par- 
ticularly to  Mr  Frank  J  Madden,  special 
asslst-int  for  Public  Aff.ilrs,  who  m  ide  the 
arr.ingeme.nts  for  the  various  panels. 

Last  but  not  least.  I  wish  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  executive  directors  of  the 
three  conntv  housing  authorities  who  were  of 
gre'it  assistance  to  me  In  completing  ar- 
rangements for  the  workshop — Mr.  Donald 
Rebmann  of  Butler  County  Mr  Richard 
Heitsch  of  Lawrence  County,  and  A  C  Edge- 
combe of  Beaver  County. 

Now  for  the  workshop  Itself  Nine  programs 
will  be  discussed  In  four  pmiels  Each  panel 
contains  programs  that  are  closely  related. 
If  you  will  refer  to  pages  2  and  3  of  \our  pro- 
gram, you  will  see  the  location  of  the  panel 
of  your  Interest  You  are  asked  to  go  to  these 
rooms  immediately  after  the  adjournment  of 
this  welconilng  session.  Possibly,  to  relieve 
congestion  on  the  elevator;-.,  some  of  you 
who  are  strong  of  heart  might  use  the  sUiirs. 
Lunch  will  be  served  In  this  room  — the  Ball 
Room— promptly  at  12  o'clock.  There  will  be 
no  speeches  to  teniper  your  enjoyment  of  the 
food 

The  morning  session  for  each  panel  group. 
Immediately  to  follow  will  consist  of  a  gen- 
eral discussion  of  the  fpeclfled  Federal  hous- 
ing program  by  the  appropriate  HUD 
representative 

The  afternoon  session  for  each  panel  group, 
convening  at  1  o'clock,  will  consist  of  fur- 
ther clarification  of  the  Federal  housing  pro- 


grams by  HUD  officials  and  specific  and 
detailed  question-answer  period.  You  are 
here  to  obtain  Information  on  the  programs 
of  your  Interest;  the  best  way  to  obtain  it 
is  to  ask  questions  of  your  panel  moderator 
and  of  other  panel  participants  who  may 
already  have  had  experience  with  some  par- 
ticular program.  The  questions  and  answers 
will  benefit  all. 

The  panel  sessions  and  the  workshop  as  a 
whole  will  adjourn  when  the  participants  In 
each  afternoon  panel  session  have  drained 
the  panel  moderator  of  all  possible  Informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  which  she  or  he  Is 
Interested 

I  again  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  your  Interest  and  attendance  and  for  the 
opportunity  to  meet  so  many  old  friends  and 
to  become  acquainted  with  some  new  ones. 
It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  we  shall  all  bene- 
fit from  the  proceedings  and  that  the  knowl- 
edge obtained  from  the  panel  sessions  may 
be  utilized  to  the  betterment  of  living  con- 
ditions m  the  communities  that  we  represent. 

WABRZN  p.  PHELAN 

Warren  P.  Phelan  was  Administrator  of 
HHFA  and  now  HUD,  Region  II  In  Philadel- 
phia, since  September  1961.  Region  II.  which 
Is  Mr.  Phelan's  responsibility,  includes  New 
Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia.  West  Virginia  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  Phelan  was  born  and  reared  In  Mon- 
tana, where  he  attended  high  school  and 
coUe^je.  graduating  from  the  University  of 
Montana  In  1934.  Following  graduation  from 
the  University  he  w.is  employed  by  the  Stote 
and  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
cultvu-e,  F.\rm  Security  Administration,  In 
1941.  He  enlisted  In  the  Navy  In  1942.  was 
commissioned  In  1944.  and  is  retired  from 
the  Naval  Reserve  with  the  rank  of  Lt.  Com- 
mander. 

Following  his  military  service  he  com- 
pleted two  years  of  graduate  work  In  ad- 
ministration and  received  a  masters  degree 
from  Western  Reserve  University.  Cleveland. 
Ohio. 

He  moved  to  Washington  where  he  worked 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  a  year  and 
the  Dep.irtment  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welf.iie  for  three  years  He  Joined  the  HHFA 
in  1951.  as  a  field  representative,  and  be- 
came Regional  Director  of  Urban  Renewal  in 
1956. 

In  1959  Mr  Phelan  received  the  distin- 
guished service  award,  the  highest  award 
granted  bv  HHFA.  for  outst.-inding  service. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA'S  ROLE  IN  NA- 
TION'S TRANSPORTATION  SYS- 
TEMS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Kornecay] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
home  State  of  North  Carolina  has  played 
an  historic  role  in  our  Nation's  transpor- 
tation systems:  it  is  the  birthplace  of 
.American  aviation,  and  since  pa.-^sage  of 
the  North  Carolina  road  law  in  1745  has 
made  great  progress  in  surface  trans- 
iwrtation.  It  is,  in  fact,  yet  known  as 
"the  Good  Road  State." 

Recently,  the  Honorable  Alan  S.  Boyd, 
Secretary  of  our  newest  Department  of 
Government,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, visited  in  North  Carolina  and 


delivered  an  address  before  the  North 
Carolina  World  Trade  Association. 

Secretary  Boyd's  address  contained 
much  of  interest,  not  only  to  North  Caro- 
lina but  also  to  all  people  concerned 
with  the  movement  of  people  and  goods 
throughout  our  Nation  and  throughout 
the  entire  world. 

Mr.  Boyd's  remarks  touched  on  some 
of  the  tremendous  problems  his  new  De- 
partment faces  and  some  of  the  goals  he 
has  set  for  our  youngest,  and  one  of  our 
most  important,  departments.  For  the 
Department  of  Transportation  holds  not 
only  some  of  the  keys  to  the  future  of 
transportation  in  our  increasingly 
crowded  and  complex  world,  but  much 
of  the  hopes  for  orderly  movement  of 
passengers  and  freight  in  the  years 
ahead. 

I  commend  his  remarks  to  your  at- 
tention, as  follows: 

RiMAKKs  OF  Alan  S.  Boyd,  Secketart  of 
Transportation,  North  Caeolina  Wobld 
Trade  Association,  Raleigh,  N,C.,  Jtjlt  26, 
1967. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  again  In  North  Caro- 
:ina.  This  Is  a  state  which,  like  so  much  of 
the  rest  of  the  country,  learned  the  hard 
way  the  Importance  of  transportation.  But 
you  learned  well.  And  North  Carolina  today 
Is  not  only  "The  Good  Roads  State,"  it  is  a 
stale  with  lively  new  Interest  and  pride  In 
Its  ports  and  their  potential.  And  It  Is  a  state 
whose  cities,  I  £im  told,  are  beginning  to  face 
squarely  the  problems  of  urban  transporta- 
tion. Where  urban  affairs  are  concerned, 
yours  Is  the  happy  opportunity  to  be  able  to 
plan  Intelligently  before  your  problems  be- 
come too  large. 

The  last  time  I  made  a  speech  In  North 
Carolina  was  In  March  of  last  year,  when  I 
was  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Trans- 
portation. Public  officials  probably  shouldn't 
be  allowed  to  quote  themselves,  but  I  would 
Uke  to  recall  some  things  I  said  that  day. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  hadn't 
been  approved  by  Congress  then,  and  I  said: 
"We  cannot  deal  with  the  total  traneporta- 
Uon  system  unless  we  have  a  department 
which  will  coordinate  the  various  agencies 
involved  in  It."  I  said  also  that  the  federal 
agencies  concerned  with  transportation 
seemed  to  be  "going  off  In  all  directions  with- 
out any  relationship  to  each  other." 

And  I  said  that  if  a  Department  of  Trans- 
portation were  established,  and  If  Its  program 
were  effective,  "The  expenditure  would  be 
the  greatest  Investment  this  country  has  ever 
made." 

Well,  gentlemen,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation will  be  four  months  old  next  week. 
It  is  early  for  me  to  make  sweeping  promises. 
But  I  do  say  this.  We  are  beginning  to  deal 
with  transportation  as  a  total  system,  and  I 
think  our  program  will  be  effective. 

And  one  reason  It  will  be  effective  Is  that 
»e  know  we  have  no  monopoly  on  solutions. 
I  have  said  many  times  that  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  does  not  Intend  to 
*y  to  solve  problems  that  private  Industry 
can  and  will  solve.  The  same  policy  will  apply 
to  state  and  local  governments.  There  Is  a 
new  understanding  In  Washington  of  how 
the  feder.il  government  should  work  as  a 
partner  of  state  and  local  governments  to 
help  improve  life  for  our  citizens. 

Call  this  "creative  federalism,"  if  you  will, 
Of  call  It  simply  cooperation.  It  Is  the  kind 
Of  approach  to  which  North  Carolinians  have 
always  responded.  It  Is  no  accident,  I'm 
sure,  that  the  first  segment  of  highway  to  be 
opened  to  traffic  In  the  Appalachian  regional 
•ystem  is  in  North  Carolina.  And  it  Is  widely 
Shown  that  North  Carolina  helped  set  the 
pace  for  the  nation  In  construction  of  th» 


Interstate   Highway   system,   another   great 
federal-state  undertaking. 

On  March  30,  1967,  President  Johnson 
signed  the  executive  order  which  brought  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Into  existence. 
The  President  gave  me  some  specific  Instruc- 
tions as  to  what  the  Department  should 
begin  Immediately  to  do.  There  were  five 
general  Items.  Two  of  them  had  to  do  with 
transportation  safety  and  the  threat  which 
transjwrtatlon  systems  pose  to  the  quality 
of  our  environment. 

The  President  said  also  that  I  should — 
and  I  quote : 

"Enhance  our  foreign  trade  through  Im- 
proved connections  with  the  larger  systems 
of  world  transportation." 

"Call  upon  the  technological  genius  of  this 
country  to  provide  better  roads  and  high- 
ways, vehicles  which  do  not  pollute  the 
atmosphere,  faster  and  more  efficient  modes 
of  transportation." 

"Assist,  In  cooperation  with  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  the  less  fortu- 
nate nations  of  this  world  to  overcome  their 
critical  transportation  problems." 

Those  are  three  tasks.  Improve  our  capacity 
for  International  trade.  Employ  the  latest 
technology  In  our  transportation  systems; 
and  help  developing  nations  with  their 
transportation  problems.  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  today  how  I  think  those  three  tasks  are 
related,  and  how  performing  them  will  help 
the  United  States,  Including  North  Carolina. 
In  the  Department  of  Transportation,  our 
responsibilities  do  not  stop  at  the  water's 
edge.  Neither  do  the  Interests  of  the  trans- 
portation officials  and  the  transportation  In- 
dustry of  North  Carolina.  If  they  did,  you 
would  have  far  less  Interest  In  your  ports  and 
you  would  not  be  nearly  as  concerned  as  you 
are  about  connecting  your  ports  with  the 
central  and  western  areas  of  your  state. 

North  Carolinians  have  understood  the 
Importance  of  International  trade  since 
colonial  times,  when  your  state  exported 
naval  stores,  tobacco  and  other  products  of 
this  richly  endowed  state.  The  tradition  per- 
sists, with  your  governors  and  business 
leaders  working  to  make  North  Carolina  an 
exporter  to  the  world. 

Now  let  me  take  one  by  one  those  Instruc- 
tions I  have  from  the  President.  Technical 
assistance,  or  foreign  aid.  Is  a  subject  from 
which  too  many  Americans  turn  too  fast. 
They  miss  one  crucial  point  about  foreign 
aid.  Our  effort  to  expand  foreign  trade  Is 
tied  In  large  measure  to  our  success  In  help- 
ing the  developing  nations  of  the  world 
achieve  a  high  enough  level  of  prosperity  to 
purchase  oiir  goods. 

Transp)ortatlon's  role  Is  vital  to  the  pros- 
perity of  these  nations.  The  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  in  the  State  De- 
partment administers  the  technical  assist- 
ance program  of  the  United  States.  We  of 
the  new  Department  of  Transportation  In- 
tend to  become  the  major  transportation 
advisor  to  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. We  will  consolidate  the  tech- 
nical assistance  functions  of  the  various 
agencies  that  have  provided  transportation 
advice  to  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment in  the  past.  This  undertaking, 
we  feel,  will  bring  about  economies  In  the 
technical  assistance  programs  and,  most  Im- 
portantly, will  help  assure  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  transportation  In  the  develop- 
ing nations. 

By  no  means  am  I  suggesting  that  we  In- 
tend to  help  each  nation  develop  quickly  a 
full-scale  transportation  system.  In  some 
cases.  It  may.  In  fact,  appear  that  we  are 
doing  Just  the  opposite.  There  may  be  times 
when  a  developing  nation  wants  a  new  net- 
work of  four-lane  highways  while  we  will 
argue  instead  for  simply  marking  shipping 
routes  on  natural  waterways.  There  may  be 
times  when  a  developing  nation  wants  to 
establish  an  airline  system,  only  to  find  us 
arguing  that  It  should  buy  a  fleet  of  buses 


instead.  In  short,  we  Intend  to  apply  to  those 
technical  assistance  programs  which  involve 
transportation  the  same  standards  of  econ- 
omy, coordination  and  orderliness  that  we 
believe  should  apply  to  public  transportation 
expenditures   in  the  United  States. 

The  Presic'.ent  Instructed  me  also  to  as- 
sure that  the  most  advanced  technology  that 
is  available  Is  used  In  the  continuing  de- 
velopment of  transportation  within  the 
United  States.  We  have  thought  a  lot  in  our 
Department  about  how  to  accomplish  this 
goal.  Again,  our  thinking  has  not  stopped  at 
the  water's  edge. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  Western  European 
nation  has  developed  a  high-angle  take-off 
airplane  that  would  be  ideal  for  short-range 
passenger  operations  in  our  crowded  North- 
east—or that  might  be  Ideal,  for  that  mat- 
ter, for  passenger  operations  between  Raleigh 
and  Charlotte,  or  between  either  of  those 
cities  and  the  Piedmont  Triad  of  Greensboro, 
Wlnston-Salem  and  High  Point.  Or  let  us 
suppose  that  another  nation  has  developed  a 
new  type  of  high-speed  ground  transporta- 
tion system  in  which  an  American  corpora- 
tion or  a  group  of  American  cities  might  be 
Interested. 

Why  should  we  in  the  United  States  not 
take  advantage  of  those  advanced  transpor- 
tation technologies  In  other  nations,  in  re- 
turn for  their  taking  advantage  of  our  ad- 
vancements? 

In  the  Depai-tment  of  Transportation  we 
are  establishing  a  small  organization  which 
we  are  calling  the  Office  of  Industrial  Co- 
operation. Its  Job  Is  to  learn,  by  all  available 
means,  what  transportation  technology  de- 
veloped abroad  would  be  of  value  In  this 
country.  And  its  Job  Is  to  work  out  the  agree- 
ments which  I  believe  can  lead  to  significant 
economies  of  both  time  and  money  as  we 
In  this  nation  seek  to  solve  our  transportation 
problems. 

In  some  cases  the  Office  of  Industrial  Co- 
operation will  be  looking  for  simple  Inter- 
national   exchanges    of    technical    data.    In 

others   It   will   seek    contract    agreements 

always  reciprocal— which  could  lead  to  Joint 
research.  Joint  development  and  perhaps 
even  Joint  production  of  transportation  sys- 
tems. The  benefits  are  obvious.  Millions  of 
dollars  are  spent  each  year  In  this  nation 
for  transportation  research  and  development, 
and  similarly  large  amounts  are  spent  in 
other  developed  nations.  If  we  pool  our  re- 
sources, every  nation  Involved  can  profit. 

In  the  early  stages  of  this  undertaking, 
no  doubt  most  of  our  efforts  will  be  directed 
toward  cooperation  with  the  Western  Euro- 
pean nations  and  Japan.  But  we  wUl  not 
Ignore  other  nations — the  Soviet  Union,  for 
example.  We  In  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation are  perfectly  willing  to  talk  to  the 
Rtissians  if  we  can  take  advantage  of  some 
of  their  transportation  advances.  Soviet 
achievements  in  cold-weather  transpwrtation. 
In  the  use  of  lighter-than-alr  craft,  In  tun- 
neling techniques  for  subway  construction 
are  well  known  in  the  transportation  com- 
munity. Wherever  there  Is  something  to  be 
taught  about  transportation  technology,  we 
In  the  Department  of  Transportation  are 
willing  to  make  the  effort  to  learn. 

The  military  establishments  of  the  West- 
ern nations  have  tried  many  times  In  recent 
years — but  usually  with  little  success — to 
cooperate  in  the  development  of  new  weap- 
ons and  new  military  vehicles.  Security  re- 
quirements and.  sometimes,  mere  petty  na- 
tionalistic Jealousies  have  hampered  those  ef- 
forts. We  In  the  transportation  business  are 
free  of  many  of  those  concerns.  So  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  is  prepared  to 
cooperate  with  other  nations  In  transporta- 
tion development  because  we  feel  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  American  taxpayer  to  do  so. 

President  Johnson  Instructed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  use  its  resources 
for  the  enhancement  of  foreign  trade.  Trans- 
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portatlon  Is  only  a,  servant,  but  its  services 
are  vital  to  International  trade.  Our  tech- 
nical assistance  prograni  and  our  indusinai 
cooperation  program  are.  we  thlnlc.  key  ele- 
ments of  our  broad  effort  to  fiiciUt.ite  trade 
through  better  transportation  systems  and 
t«chmques. 

And  now  let  me  turn  to  one  additional 
phase  ol  our  international  trade  eHort  within 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  It  is  an 
undertaking  which.  I  m  sure,  some  of  you  will 
consider  more  pertinent,  iind  closer  to  home. 
I  am  told  that  In  1966.  the  toUl  world 
trade  of  North  Carolina  reached  a  level  of 
well  over  a  billion  dollars  That  is  a  remark- 
able achievement.  It  reflects  the  energy  .ind 
the  progressive  spirit  which  have  long  existed 
In  North  Carolina  and  which  exist  today. 

But  your  manufdcturers  have  a  problem — 
a  problem  common  to  industries  all  over  the 
nation.  Too  many  American  manufacturers. 
large  and  small,  stay  out  of  import  and  ex- 
port trade  simply  because  of  the  complexi- 
ties and  the  cost  of  the  paperwork  Involved 
In  International  trade.  These  costs  some- 
times reduce  profits  to  the  point  that  pro- 
ducers cant  afford  foreign  trade. 

The  problem  Is  recognized  ut  the  highest 
level  of  the  Federal  Government.  In  March 
President  Johnson  said,  and   I  quote 

"We  have  mounted  a  sizeable  Government- 
industry  program  to  expand  exports,  yet  we 
allow  a  mountain  of  red  tape  paperwork  to 
negate  our  efforts. " 

The  Department  of  Transportation  Is  re- 
sponsible (or  attacking  This  mountain  and 
we  have  formed  within  the  Department  an 
Office  of  Facilitation,  which  Is  hard  at  work. 
In  short  order  we  will  be  proposing  changes 
which  would  reduce  the  paperwork  now  nec- 
essary to  international  trade.  We  also  are 
considering  a  great  variety  of  ideas  which 
look  toward  facilitating  the  movement  of 
both  people  and  merchandise  as  t.hey  travel 
across  borders  and  as  they  shift  irom  one 
kind   of   tr  uisportatlon   system    to   another. 

One  of  the  real  values  of  this  facilitation 
effort  Is  that  It  will  help  the  small  interna- 
tional shipper  as  well  .us  the  large  one.  the 
vacationer  as  well  .is  the  veteran  business- 
man traveler. 

In  preparation  for  this  trip  I  read  some 
history — some  North  Carolina  history  I 
learned  about  your  Old  Plank  Road"  from 
Payettevllle  to  Forsyth  County — the  longest 
plank  road  ever  built,  a  technological  marvel 
of  Its  day  I  was  reminded  that  North  Caro- 
lina's Outer  B  inks  are  the  b'.rthpl.^ce  of  avia- 
tion. And  someone  pointed  out  to  me  a  re- 
markable old  law  from  North  Carolina's  co- 
lonial days  It  is  the  Road  Liiw  of  the  year 
1746.  It  provided  that  all  new  roads  should 
be  built  to  the  nearest  boat  landing 

In  a  way.  that  is  what  the  Department  of 
Tranaportatlon  is  all  about  We  do  not  rec- 
(xnmend  that  all  your  roads  be  constructed 
In  such  a  way  as  to  connect  with  other  sys- 
tems of  transportation  But  we  are  at  least 
as  aware  today  as  North  Carolina's  colonial 
governors  were  In  the  18th  Century  of  the 
necessity  for  coordinating  transportation  sys- 
tems and  facilltatlnti;— the  necessity  to  keep 
transportation  systems  from  running  off  In 
all  directions  International  trade,  especially. 
requires  the  coordination  of  transportation 
syatenia  I  hope  your  interest  in  international 
trade  Indicates  an  interest  also  in  the  tasks 
of  coordinating  and  ccxjperatlon  which  the 
Department  of  Traiisportatlon  has  begun. 


THE  RESURGENCE  OF  A  NTEDIEVAL 
THREAT  —  PLAQUE  —  AND  THE 
WORLDWIDE  EMPraE  OF  THE 
RAT 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  ^Mr.  AdamsI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  meeting 
at  the  World  Health  Oitj animation  head- 
quarters a  few  months  ago,  30  scientists 
from  16  countries  met  to  discuss  ways  of 
fishting  the  health  menace  caused  by 
rats  and  rat -infested  parasites.  One 
startling  conclusion  they  reached  was 
that  the  plague — the  worst  of  rat-borne 
diseases — is  not  a  long-forgotten  killer 
of  the  Middle  Ai^es.  but  very  much  a 
threat  today  Contributing  to  the  threat, 
the  scientists  reported,  is  ma.ssive  ur- 
banization together  with  a  failure  to 
realize  how  grave  is  the  danger  to  human 
health  from  rats  and  the  parasites  they 
carry. 

Mr  Speaker,  perhaps  it  is  this  same 
naivete  that  led  a  majority  of  this  House 
to  defeat  the  admiiustration's  rat  control 
and  prevention  program.  For  the  in- 
terest of  the  Members,  I  am  inserting  in 
the  Record  an  account  of  the  conclusions 
reached  by  those  .scientists  at  the  WHO 
as  it  'vvas  publislied  in  Trustee:  The 
Journal  for  Hospital  Governing  Boards: 

Rf:->IRGENCE  OK  A  MfDIEV.*!.    1  HRE.^I    -PI..AGUE-- 
AND    THE    WORLDWruE    EMPIRE    OF   THE    RAT 

iThls  materl.il  is  extracted  fr'  m  a  treatise 
on  the  rat  and  on  plague,  the  most  dangerous 
of  rat-borne  diseases,  which  appeared  .n  the 
April  1967  ls.sue  of  World  Hralth,  the  Maga- 
zine of  the  World  Health.  Orpontsaticm,  Ge- 
neva. Switzerland.) 

Comf>ared  to  the  rat.  man  Is  almost  a  new- 
comer on  earth  Zoological  opinion  considers 
the  rat  to  be  at  least  50  times  older  than 
man  the  species  rodcntia.  of  which  rats  are 
the  largest  single  group,  originated  during 
the  Eocene-OUgocene  period  about  50  mil- 
lion years  ago.  Available  evidence  suggests 
that  rodents  .tre  of  nearotlc  origin:  that  Is. 
their  ancestral  home  was  In  the  region  now 
described  as  North  America.  Man.  on  the 
other  hanJ.  is  a  relative  newcomer  even 
ajnong  the  m.unmals,  for  his  earliest  recog- 
nizable ancestor  did  not  branch  off  from 
the  great  anthropoids  until  about  a  million 
years  ago 

Since  their  advent,  txith  man  and  rat  have 
multiplied  considerably.  Today.  tJnited  Na- 
tions demographers  set  the  world  popula- 
tion of  humans  at  almost  3,300  million,  and 
zoologists  generally  consider  the  earth's  rat 
population  to  be  about  the  same  Clearly, 
nature  has  endowed  the  rat  wnth  a  capacity 
for  survival.  Can  man  compete  with  the  rat's 
50  nxllllon  years  of  empire-building,  by  means 
of  traps,  poisons  and  other  control  methods? 
Experts  say  this  can  be  done  and  point  to 
the  disappearance  of  rat-borne  diseases  in 
parts  of  tile  world  where  a  few  centuries  ago 
such  diseases  were  all   tijo  prevalent 

Prom  1345  Ui  1350.  the  Infamous  Black 
Death  held  Western  Eurojie  by  the  throat 
More  than  43  million  de.iths  are  on  record 
dtirlng  these  Ave  dread  years  and  papal 
chroniclers  of  the  day  speak  of  no  fewer 
th.in  '200.000  depopulated  towns  laid  w.xste 
and  Inhabited  only  by  "the  be;ust.s  of  the 
fle'.d  "  There  Is  no  reastm  to  believe  that  the 
death  tiill  of  the  period  was  in  any  way  ex- 
aggerated—In fact,  authorities  consider  that 
the  figures  might  well  have  been  an  under- 
statement. Medicine  In  tiie  Middle  Ages  was 
in  the  hands  of  mystics;  hygiene  In  the 
crowded  mediaeval  cities  was  practically  non- 
existent; sind  although  the  rat  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  plague  no  one  suspected  It 
of  being  the  main  carrier 

In  Europe,  the  dl.sease  became  endemic 
and  remilned  so  until  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury In  1663  London  was  ravaged.  The  Eng- 
lish diarists,   Samuel   Pepys  and  John   Eve- 


lyn, wrote  of  10,000  dying  in  a  week,  the 
shops  closed  and  grass  growing  in  the  streets. 
In  1720  it  travelled  from  Syria  to  Marsallles 
and  killed  86.000  people.  In  1770  It  appeared 
m  Moscow  and  killed  80.000.  It  appeared  In 
the  Balkan  peninsula,  in  Greece,  in  Italy. 
It  broke  out  In  Constantinople  In  1803.  killed 
150.000  and  returned  again  In  1815  to  slay 
llO.iJUO.  Messina  suffered  an  epidemic  in  1743. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, Egypt  w.as  recognized  as  an  established 
plague  focus.  Between  1783  and  1844,  twenty- 
one  epidemics  occurred  In  1799.  as  m.iny  as 
2  000  French  soldiers  in  Egypt  and  Syria  were 
wiped  out.  In  India  the  disease  first  fippeau'ed 
in  1896  and  was  at  first  limited  to  Bombay. 
But  It  soon  spread.  Ten  years  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  plague  in  the  sub-continent 
almost  three  and  a  half  million  people  had 
died  of  It  The  number  of  deaths  In  one  week 
In  1907  was  as  high  as  76.000 — almost  equal 
to  the  entire  strength  of  the  British  Army  in 
India  at  that  time. 

rHE    PORT    THAT    PERl.SHED 

Medical  writers  have  debated  the  reasons 
for  the  lull  in  the  outbreaks  of  plague  In 
both  recent  and  historical  times.  Some  at- 
tribute it  to  R.  rattus  being  superseded  by 
the  brrjv.n  rat  fi  Tiorregicus.  But  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  the  brown  rat  did  not  arrive 
In  Western  Europe,  for  eximple.  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century —long  after 
the  Black  Death  had  receded.  Other  writers 
attribute  the  disappearance  of  the  disease  In 
Europe  to  higher  .standards  of  cleanliness, 
housing,  and  sanitation.  Tlie  Chinese  medical 
historian,  Wu  Uen-teh,  however,  pointed  out 
that  the  lull  in  plague  outbreaks  took  place 
in  the  Middle  E.ast,  India  and  China  during 
the  same  period  Today,  experts  consider  it 
more  likely   that  plague  declined  natiu-ally. 

According  to  Wu  Llen-teh.  the  plague  has 
been  present  since  time  immemorial  In  areas 
near  the  Central  Asian  Plateau.  He  describes 
this  region  as  the  original  home  of  the  infec- 
tion. Some  writers,  however,  have  placed  the 
original  focus  of  the  disease  in  central  Africa, 
Certainly  the  earliest  recorded  evidence  of  a 
widespread  outbreak  dates  from  AD.  542  in 
the  port  of  Peluslum  in  Lower  Egypt.  Today, 
this  port  is  represented  only  by  two  large 
mounds  close  to  the  Egyptian  coast  and  on 
the  edge  of  the  desert  20  miles  east  of  Port 
Said.  It  once  lay  in  the  marshes  at  the  mouth 
of  the  most  easterly  branch  of  the  Nile. 

WTiether  plague  or  the  silting  up  of  the 
Nile  In  this  area  was  the  main  cause  of 
the  death  of  this  once-bustling  port  Is  a 
question  that  will  probably  never  be  an- 
swered A  Latin  writer  of  tlie  period,  Evag- 
rlus  said  the  plague  had  started  in  Ethiopia. 
During  the  50  to  60  years  for  which  tills 
earliest  recorded  pandemic  lasted,  chronicl- 
ers wrote  that  100  million  people  died.  To- 
day, historians  say  that  other  diseases  must 
have  also  played  a  part  In  the  death  toll — 
but  records  fur  t.he  period  leave  no  doubt  that 
bubonic   plague   was   largely   resp>onslble. 

Throughout  history  man  has  recognized 
tiie  existence  of  a  rat-society  intermeshed 
within  the  framework  of  his  own.  He  has 
also  always  been  aware  to  a  lesser  or  greater 
degree  of  the  threat  to  his  health  and  wealth 
from  rat-infestation,  but  without  really 
understanding  the  true  gravity  of  the  threat 
Consequently,  control  me.isures  have  often 
faced  unnecessary  dltficultles,  ranging  from 
complete  indifference  to  downright  hostility. 
As  far  back  as  the  13th  century  a  rat-catcher 
In  the  German  city  of  Hamelln  apparently 
had  difficulty  in  collecting  his  dues.  Tills 
rat  catcher,  who  has  become  the  legendary 
flute-playing  "Pled  Piper  of  Hamelln".  was 
by  no  means  mythical  Ancient  records  in  the 
city  show  that  rat  catchers  were  hired  to 
clean  the  town  of  vermin  and  doubtlessly  the 
worthy  burghers  were  occasionally  remiss  in 
paying  their  rodent-operatives.  Today,  how- 
ever, the  lesson  from  history  is  clear:  the 
rat-menace    must    be   drastically   controlled 
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or  mankind  will  continue  to  pay  In  disease 

and  hunger. 

THE   ANATOMT   op   PLAGTTK 

Plague  is  a  disease  of  rodents  and  spreads 
mainly  from  rat  to  man  by  the  rat  flea 
(Xenopsylla  cheopis)  biting  first  a  sick  rat, 
then  a  man,  and  bo  carrying  the  germ  of 
the  disease  from  rat  to  man.  There  are  other 
ways  in  which  the  disease  spreads  but  this  Is 
the  most  common  one  and  the  way  that 
really  requires  the  attention  of  readers. 

Plague  kills  man  rapidly  but  can  continue 
In  the  rat,  among  whose  numbers  It  smould- 
ers, occasionally  breaking  out  and  Infecting 
society.  Epidemics  of  plague  In  man  are 
usually  preceded  by  widespread  epidemics 
among  rats  and  other  rodents. 

The  rat  flea,  feeding  on  an  Infected  rat, 
which  may  well  have  about  100  million 
plague  bacteria  in  one  mllUlltre  of  Its  blood, 
will  take  up  about  500  of  these  organisms 
at  one  feed.  Rat  mortality  from  the  plague 
Is  high  and  large  numbers  of  Infected  fleas 
must  thus  find  another  host  or  starve.  The 
victim  they  most  often  find  Is  man. 

The  plague  has  three  forms,  bubonic, 
pneumonic  and  septlcaemic,  which  corre- 
spond to  the  three  typical  ways  In  which  the 
microbe  Invades  the  body. 

The  commonest  form  Is  the  huhonic  and 
It  is  found  mainly  in  the  early  stages  of  an 
epidemic.  The  most  obvious  symptom  Is  the 
swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands  nearest  the 
point  of  the  Infected  bite  into  large,  hard 
and  painful  tumours  called  buboes.  They  are 
often  found  In  the  groin  and  armpits  of 
sufferers.  The  pneumonic  form  follows  an  In- 
vasion by  the  germ  through  the  nose  or 
throat.  The  havoc  caused  by  this  form  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  sputum  of  the  vic- 
tim contains  myriads  of  germs  which,  when 
blown  about,  may  be  inhaled  by  dozens  of 
people.  It  Is  a  form  of  air-borne  transmission 
of  plague  and  is  ordinarily  an  advanced 
phase  of  an  epidemic. 

The  scpttcaemic  form  follows  the  direct 
entry  of  the  microbe  Into  the  bloodstream. 
The  entry  of  the  microbe  sets  up  swift  pu- 
trescence and  the  victim  rapidly  dies.  Hemor- 
rhages under  the  skin  cause  dark  purple 
blotches  of  stagnant  blood — known  as  "pe- 
techlae"— which  originally  gave  the  disease 
the  name  of  "Black  Death." 

The  agent  of  plague  is  Pasteurella  pestis 
and  It  belongs  to  the  group  of  bacteria  that 
produce  poisons  In  the  blood.  Although  the 
rat  Is  by  no  means  the  only  plague  carrier 
(Other  subterranean  animals  and  rodents, 
such  as  moles  and  mice,  can  carry  It)  the 
rat  Is  the  most  potent  factor  In  Its  dissemi- 
nation. Experts  say  the  bacillus  of  the  dis- 
ease survives  in  the  carcasses  of  dead  ver- 
min lying  In  burrows  and  transfers  to  live 
hosts. 

It  is  only  when  the  urban  rat  and  people 
I  tourists  and  hunters,  for  example)  come 
Into  contact  with  Infected  field  animals  that 
the  disease  is  passed  on.  The  growing  urban- 
ization of  countries,  with  the  consequent 
push  outwards  into  rural  areas  where  plague- 
stricken  animals  are  naturally  present,  has 
made  the  spread  of  the  disease  a  real  danger, 
particularly  in  developing  countries. 

ATTACKING   THE   MENACE  I 

To  fight  the  rat  menace  effectively  action 
must  be  taken  against  entire  rat  populations 
and  not  merely  against  individuals.  Unless 
planned  attacks  against  entire  groups  are 
carried  out,  piecemeal  extermination  will  at 
the  best  give  temporary  relief.  Permanent 
reductions  In  their  ranks  can  be  brought 
about  only  by  radically  changing  the  rats' 
environment:  first,  by  sanitation  designed  to 
cut  down  the  available  supply  of  refuse  and 
*a8te  and.  second,  by  blocking  off  access  to 
warehouses  and  storerooms  where  foodstuffs 
and  produce  are  kept.  Ratprooflng  of  bulld- 
'ngs  Is  a  two-pronged  weapon:  it  denies  the 
animal   entry  to  food  supplies  and  at  the 


same  time  stops  It  from  settling  in  sewers, 
drains,  and  walls.  This  basic — and  most  effec- 
tive— form  of  control  compels  a  rat  to  expose 
Itself  to  natural  dangers  and  enemies — com- 
pels It  to  come  out  Into  the  open,  face  attaclts 
from  cats,  dogs,  man,  and  in  cities,  expose 
itself  to  traflBc  hazards. 

Well-planned  measures,  based  on  an  under- 
standing of  its  way  of  life,  also  subject  the 
animal  to  biological  limitations — In  effect, 
the  concept  of  the  "survival  of  the  fittest" 
can  be  brought  Into  play.  When  rats  compete 
among  themselves  for  reduced  food  supplies, 
they  Inevitably  thin  their  own  ranks  out  in 
a  struggle  to  stay  alive.  In  fact,  defense  by 
ratprooflng  and  sanitation  Is  the  best  form  of 
attack. 

A   WARNING  VKOM   THE  SCIENTISTS 

Thirty  scientists  from  16  different  coun- 
tries met  a  few  months  ago  at  World  Health 
headquarters  In  Switzerland  to  discuss  the 
best  ways  to  fight  the  menace  to  health 
caused  by  rats,  mice  and  other  rodents  and 
the  parasites  that  live  on  them. 

The  conclusions  of  these  scientists  sharply 
reminded  the  world  that  plague — the  great- 
est single  danger  among  rat- borne  diseases — 
Is  by  no  means  a  long-forgotten  sickness 
chronicled  In  the  Middle  Ages,  but  very  much 
a  menace  of  today.  In  1966  alone,  almost 
1,300  cases  confirmed  by  laboratory  tests, 
with  134  deaths,  were  reported  throughout 
the  world.  Most  were  found  In  Vietnam, 
which  gave  plague  as  the  cause  of  351  cases 
and  26  deaths.  In  addition,  Vietnam  re- 
ported 2,404  cases  of  suspected  plague  with 
119  deaths.  Such  figures  lend  emphasis  to 
the  warnings  from  the  seminar  that  the 
world  Is  confronted  with  a  continuing  men- 
ace of  explosive  outbreaks  of  human  plague. 
The  main  reasons  for  this  lie  in  rapid  urban- 
ization, particularly  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries, and  general  failure  to  realize  how  grave 
Is  the  danger  to  human  health  from  rats  and 
the  parasites  they  carry. 

The  'WHO  seminar  has  emphasized  that 
anything  that  will  keep  down  rats  will  serve 
a  double  purpose;  It  will  protect  mankind 
against  disease  and  reduce  the  constant 
pillage  of  man's  larder,  thtis  Increasing  the 
amoimt  of  food  available  for  humans. 

The  total  world  loss  of  stored  cereals  and 
rice,  for  which  rats — In  the  main — are  re- 
sponsible, is  estimated  to  be  33  million  tons 
a  year.  At  the  same  time  more  than  20  per 
cent  of  the  crops  planted  by  man  every  year 
Is  eaten  or  spoiled  by  rodents  and  Insects 
even  before  the  harvest.  One  single  rat  alone, 
left  free  to  roam  a  warehouse  for  one  year, 
'Will,  It  Is  estimated,  eat  about  27  pounds  of 
food  and  deposit  about  25,000  droppings  to 
spoil  much  more. 

Clearly,  the  rat  must  be  controlled  and  It 
entirely  lies  within  man's  power  to  do  so, 
provided  that  he  applies  all  existing  methods 
painstakingly  and  methodically. 


POTENTIAL  OF  THE  COOSA 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  fMr.  Nichols]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  70  years,  the  people  of  Alabama 
have  worked  for  the  development  of  the 
Coosa-Alabama  River  system.  Although 
much  remains  to  be  done,  the  dream  of  a 
navigable  charmel  of  645  miles  from 
Rome,  Ga.,  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  is  ap- 
proaching completion.  Last  month  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Logan-Martin  Dam,  I 


predicted  that  most  of  the  people  in  the 
audience  would  live  to  see  barges  travel- 
ing the  length  of  the  Coosa  River. 

The  economic  benefits  of  this  develop- 
ment are  obvious.  Since  1950  the  loca- 
tion of  new  industrial  plants  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  existing  plants  represent  a 
monetary  value  of  more  than  $22  billion. 

The  bulk  of  the  improvements  are 
being  done  by  private  capital  with  the 
Federal  Grovernment  installing  locks  on 
five  dams.  Alabama  Power  Co.  is  invest- 
ing more  than  $188  million  in  this 
project. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  July  31 
edition  of  the  Birmingham  News  which 
points  out  the  vast  potential  of  the  Coosa 
River : 

Potential  on  the  Coosa 
Normally,  a  dream  conceived  more  than  70 
years  ago  would  have  run  its  course  by  now. 
Either  it  would  have  fiamed  to  fruition,  or 
it  would  have  burned  itself  out  as  Im- 
practical. 

Not  so  the  long-standing  but  still  brightly 
burning  dream  to  make  the  Coosa-Alabama 
river  system  navigable  all  the  way  from 
Rome,  Ga.,  to  the  Port  of  Mobile.  Planners 
still  envision  the  day  when  tows  will  be  tug- 
ging barges  along  the  entire  645  twisting 
miles  of  waterway  between  these  two 
terminals. 

Although  the  project  is  less  publicized 
than  the  proposed  Tennessee-Tomblgbee 
development,  it  is  hardly  less  Important  to 
Alab.ima's  future. 

The  long-range  plan  calls  for  federal  In- 
stallation of  locks  on  power  dams  built  by 
Alabama  Power  Co.  on  tlie  Coosa  River;  -- 
construction  of  other  locks  and  dams  on 
the  Alabama,  and  dredging  a  600-mlle  navi- 
gation channel  9  feet  deep  and  150  feet  wide 
through  the  reservoirs  and  river  beds.  The 
locks  would  be  600  feet  long  and  84  feet 
wide  to  accommodate  modern   tows. 

The  Alabama  is  already  navigable,  with 
a  9-foot  channel,  from  Mobile  125  miles  up- 
stream to  Wilcox  County;  and  current  de- 
velopment— Including  construction  of  the 
Millers  Ferry,  Clalbore  and  Jones  Bluff  loclts 
and  dams — assures  navigability  all  the  way 
to  Montgomery,  possibly  by  1970  or  1971. 

The  second  stage  of  the  project,  calling 
for  development  of  the  Coosa  from  Mont- 
gomery to  Gadsden,  has  had  its  dark  mo- 
ments. The  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  pre- 
viously declared  development  of  this  section 
of  the  Coosa  to  t>e  of  marginal  benefit  com- 
pared to  the  costs. 

Recent  developments,  however,  give  pro- 
ponents hope  that  a  re-examlnatlon  of  the 
Coosa  system  will  show  its  development  to 
be  fully  and  economically  feasible. 

The  Coosa-Alabama  River  Improvement 
Association.  Inc.,  has  announced  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineei«  has  contracted  with  the 
Southern  Research  Institute  to  conduct  a 
feasibility  study  of  the  Coosa. 

In  addition  to  this  contract,  additional  re- 
search is  to  be  made  in  the  35-county  com- 
mercial tributary  area  of  the  Coosa  Valley 
as  provided  under  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965,  also  under  con- 
tract with  the  Southern  Research  Institute. 
Included  In  the  second  contract  will  be 
a  study  of  the  nature  and  volume  of  barge 
trafnc  that  might  originate  or  terminate  In 
Jefferson  County  If  the  Coosa-Alabama  sys- 
tem is  open  to  navigation.  Jefferson  has  not 
previously  been  considered  part  of  the  Coosa 
River  Basin,  but  is  now  included  under  the 
Appalachian    Study    Program. 

Manufacturers  are  naturally  looking  for 
the  most  economical  transportation  for  their 
raw  materials  and  finished  products.  A 
single  barge  holds  as  much  as  15  to  30 
rail  cars;   one  tow  can   pull  several  barges. 
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the  equivalent  of  four  or  tlve  tralnloads — 
and  at  a  much   lower  cost 

Inland  waterways  already  carry  10  per  cent 
of  the  nation's  freight,  but  at  a  cost  of  only 
1.5  per  cent  of  the  total  freight  bill  It  has 
been  estimated  that  full  development  of  the 
Cooaa-Alabama  would  spawn  new  industries 
creating  55,000  Jobs  and  a  combined  annual 
payroll  of  $412  million 

Backers  of  the  Cooea-.^Ubama  project  are 
aware  of  the  potentialities.  Their  dream  is 
a«  bright  now  as  it  waa  70  years  ago. 


HJl.  11997.  A  BILL  TO  EXEMPT  PO- 
LICEMEN FROM  THE  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  ACT 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  !Mr,  Henderson  1 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  suid  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HENDERSON  Mr  Speaker,  in 
order  to  recognize  the  importance  of  and 
to  strengthen  the  police  forces  of  our 
Nation,  on  yesterday — August  1 — I  in- 
troduced H.R.  11997,  to  exempt  police- 
men from  the  Selective  Service  Act.  This 
bill  would  exempt  State  highway  patrol- 
men and  policemen  of  the  cities  and 
towns  and  other  political  subdivisions 
from  military  service  while  engaged  in 
law  enforcement. 

I  believe  that  the  majority  of  the 
American  people,  in  view  of  the  wide- 
spread lawlessne.ss  and  crime  over  the 
Nation,  recognize  that  the  sen-Ice  ren- 
dered to  law-abiding  citizens  by  our 
police  is  as  important  as  is  the  defense 
of  our  Nation  and  the  free  world  by  our 
young  men  performing  military  duty. 
Congress  should  take  this  action  to  let 
the  police  and  all  American  citizens 
know  that  it  is  our  purpose  to  strengthen 
our  police  departments  In  every  way 
possible. 

In  my  opinion,  the  States,  cities,  and 
local  authorities  have  a  primary  respon- 
sibility to  prevent  crime,  lawlessness,  and 
rioting  and  I  do  not  believe  that  all  of 
the  proposals  to  spend  more  money,  even 
those  that  would  spend  money  to  im- 
prove the  police  forces,  will  be  as  effec- 
tive as  my  proposed  bill. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  of  our  Nation  are  finding,' 
It  most  difficult  to  get  young  qualified 
men  to  enter  this  dangerous  work  I  hope 
that  other  Members  8f  Congress,  the 
President,  the  Governors,  and  mayors 
of  the  various  States  and  cities  will  en- 
thusiastically support  my  proposed  leg- 
islation. 

Obviously  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation would  not  cost  the  taxpayer  any 
additional  money,  and  it  is  my  firm  be- 
lief that  a  more  effective  use  of  our  man- 
power in  the  military  will  enable  us  to 
strengthen  the  various  law  enforcement 
agencies  of  our  Nation  without  inter- 
fering with  the  military  necessity. 


from  California  I  Mr.  Tcnney]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma'' 

There  wais  no  objection. 

Mr  TUNNEY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  voice  my  support 
of  H  R.  5037.  the  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1967.  By  granting 
Federal  assistance  to  local  law-enforce- 
ment agencies,  this  bill  will  contribute 
heavily  to  tlie  war  against  crime. 

The  bill  provides  Federal  grant  assist- 
ance through  the  IX'partment  of  Justice 
for  law  enforcement  and  criminal  jus- 
tice purposes  The  grants  will  encourage 
States  and  local  governments  to  prepare 
and  adopt  comprehensive  law-enforce- 
ment plans,  to  develop  new  technological 
innovations  for  crime  prevention  and 
control,  and  to  encourage  research  and 
training  to  improve  law  enforcement  and 
to  Increase  respect  for  law  and  order. 

From  1960  to  1965.  the  number  of  seri- 
ous crimes  committed  each  year  in- 
creased 46  percent  while  the  population 
increased  only  8  percent.  Crime.s  against 
property  increased  by  47  percent  and 
crimes  of  violence  by  35  percent.  During 
1965.  five  serious  crimes  were  committed 
each  minute  One  murder  was  commit- 
ted every  hour,  one  robbery  every  4'^ 
minutes,  one  auto  theft  each  minute,  one 
burglary  every  27  seconds,  and  one 
forcible  rape  every  23  seconds.  These  are 
hardly  comforting  statistics. 

If  the  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice  Act  of  1967  becomes  law.  it  will 
of  course  help  in  stemming  the  tide  of 
crime,  but  It  is  only  a  beginning.  Legisla- 
tion by  itself  cannot  solve  the  problem. 
No  law.  however  good  it  may  be.  will  be 
effective  unless  it  is  enforced.  And  en- 
forcement of  laws  depends  to  a  great  ex- 
tent on  the  attitudes  of  citizens.  'When 
people  demand  strong  law  enforcement 
and  work  to  achieve  it.  they  can  secure  it. 
Americans  have  always  ri.sen  to  the 
occasion  in  our  hour  of  need,  and  that 
hour  is  upon  us.  We  can  win  our  war 
against  crime  because  we  must.  The  only 
alternative  is  chao.s— and  the  end  of  our 
dreams  of  a  workable  democracy. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND  CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE  ACT 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ON  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  REOR- 
GANIZATION PLAN 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Eraser  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  paint  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraiieous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr  Speaker,  there  has 
been  considerable  Interest  in  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Washington  community  in 
the  President's  proposal  to  reorganize 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

There  has  been  some  confusion  about 
what  the  reorganization  plan  does  and 
does  not  do.  In  order  to  answer  the  ques- 
ticns,  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  the  statement  submitted  to  the 


Government  Operations  Committee  by 

the  District  of  Columbia  Committee  To 

Support  the  President's  Reorganization 

Plan; 

Questions     and     Answers     Regarding     the 

President's  REoacANiZATioN  Plan  for  the 

DisTuicT  OF  Columbia 

(  Statement  of  the  Committee  To  Support  the 
President's    Reorganization    Plan,   submit- 
ted  to  the  House  Comnilttee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,   by   I>avld   Carllner.  co- 
chairman.  June  21.  1967) 
1    Why  docs  the  Committee  To  Support  the 
President's  Reorganization  Plan  believe  that 
the  Plan  will  be  an  Improvement  over  the 
existing  District   of  Columbia  Government? 

(a)  TT.e  present  Board  of  Commissioners  Is 
comprised  of  three  commissioners  of  co-equal 
authority  who  exercise  individual  responsi- 
bility over  separate  Jurisdictions.  The  Com- 
missioner of  Public  'Works  Is  responsible  for 
sanitary  engineering,  highways  and  trafflc. 
buildings  and  grounds,  motor  vehicles,  li- 
censes and  Inspections,  surveys,  veterans' 
tttlaJrs.  urban  renewal,  and  parking  f.-icllltles. 
The  Commissioner  of  Public  Safety  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  MetropoUian  Police  Depart- 
ment, the  Plre  Department,  the  Office  of  ClvU 
Defense,  ,'ind  the  Office  of  the  Recorder  of 
Deeds  The  Commissioner  of  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Is  responsible  for  health,  welfare,  correc- 
tional institutions,  vocational  rehabilitation, 
minimum  wages  and  Industrial  safety;  In- 
surance, parole,  alcoholic  beverage  control, 
and  the  office  of  the  coroner.  No  commis- 
sioner Is  respon.slble  to  any  other  commis- 
sioner. Nor  is  any  commissioner  necessarily 
responsible  to  the  majority  of  the  memben 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  policy 
making  functions  assigned  to  him.  The  re- 
sult has  been  divided  responsibility  for  pro- 
gr.ims  which  require  a  unified  direction. 

The  replacement  of  three  commissioners 
with  a  tripartite  division  of  authority  with 
one  commissioner  who  has  complete  admin- 
istrative responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Government  will  cen- 
tralize executive  power  and  will  eliminate 
the  Inevitable  confusion  and  lack  of  coordi- 
nation which  result  from  divided  authority. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Commissioners  exercises 
both  pulley  making  and  policy  Implementing 
functions.  In  every  other  governmental  body 
In  the  United  States,  whether  federal,  state. 
or  municipal,  these  functions  are  separated. 
Policy  making  in  a  democratic  society  re- 
quires a  body  which  represents  the  entire 
community,  and  which  permits  an  exchange 
of  viewpoints  and  a  deliberative  process.  It 
must  necessarily  be  made  by  a  political 
structure  large  enough  to  include  the  major 
groupings  In  the  community.  The  execution 
of  policy  requires  an  effective  administrator. 
The  two  functions  are  so  dissimilar  that  they 
should  be  exercised  by  separate  agencies. 

The  establishment  of  a  nine-member  coun- 
cil, to  be  "broadly  representative"  of  the  com- 
munity, will  provide  an  .appropriate  body  to 
make  municipal  policy  for  Important  gov- 
ernmental programs.  The  establishment  of 
the  office  of  the  Commissioner  to  execute  the 
policy  will  provide  a  single  executive  with  the 
full  responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
municipal  programs  The  combination  of  the 
two  will  provide  a  system  of  checUs  and  bal- 
ances which  has  been  the  hallmark  of  the 
American  political  system 

2.  H.IS  the  need  to  reorg.tnlze  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  m  this  manner  been 
established? 

Yes.  Every  authority  who  has  studied  the 
subject  and  virtually  all  persons  who  have 
been  associated  with  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government  have  testified  to  the  need  for 
centralizing  responsibility  In  a  single  execu- 
tive, for  dividing  administrative  from  policy- 
making functions,  and  for  establishing  » 
more  representative  body  to  determine  policy 
for  the  District  government.  ^^ 
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These  authorities  include  the  present 
members  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  the 
Chief  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department, 
Director  of  General  Administration  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  from  1952  to  1967,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Washington  Cen- 
ter for  Metropolitan  Studies. 

Earlier  recommendations  for  similar  re- 
form of  the  District  of  Columbia  government 
Include  a  Report  on  District  of  Columbia 
ASalrs  submitted  to  the  Congress  In  1908  by 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  who  stated 
that  "a  single  head  in  place  of  three  Com- 
missioners .  .  .  [wUl)  .  .  .  increase  efficiency, 
determine  responsibility,  and  eliminate  de- 
lays and  uncertainties  Inevitable  under  the 
present  system.  . . ." 

The  Brookings  Institution,  after  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  District  Govern- 
ment in  1929  by  Dr.  Laurence  P.  Schmecke- 
bler,  recommended  the  abolition  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  and  the  creation  of 
generally  the  system  proposed  in  the  Reor- 
ganization plan.  SlmUar  recommendations 
were  made  by  the  Jacobs  Report  In  1937,  the 
Grlflenhagen  Report  In  1939,  and  slgnlfl- 
c&nUy  by  the  House  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Va  1948.  That  Committee, 
then  chaired  by  the  Hon.  Everett  M.  Dirksen, 
then  a  Representative  from  Illinois,  adopted 
s  proposal  both  for  home  rule  and  for  re- 
organization of  the  District  government,  de- 
clared among  other  defects  of  the  commis- 
sioner form  of  government  that : 

"The  present  organic  law,  passed  in  1878, 
.  .  .  represents  a  crazy-quilt  pattern  poorly 
(ulted  to  the  requirements  of  modern  muni- 
cipal government.  .  .  .  There  Is  no  clear 
■eparatlon  of  legislative  and  executive  func- 
tions which  students  of  mumclpal  govern- 
ment consider  essential." 

Similarly,  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred 
on  the  Federal  City  in  1948,  then  beaded  by 
Hon.  C.  Melvln  Sharpe,  a  one  time  member 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  while  oppos- 
ing Home  Rule  for  the  District,  favored  the 
"■eparatlon  of  legislative  from  administra- 
tive functions  ...  by  settmg  up  a  council 
to  act  as  the  legislative  body."  It  also  fa- 
vored, as  proposed  In  the  Reorganization 
Plan,  the  substitution  of  a  "single  adminis- 
trator .  .  .  (for  the  Board  of  Commissioners] 
...  as  essential  to  good  government  .  .  . 
provided  that  the  administrator  is  appointed 
by  the  President  and  has  the  power  of  veto 
over  the  acts  of  the  Council." 

The  need  for  reform  was  summarized  by 
Representative  Ancher  Nelson,  rankmg  Re- 
publican member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  who  informed  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions during  the  hearings  on  the  Reorgan- 
isation Plan,  that  the  "planning  and  execu- 
tion" of  Important  programs  In  the  District 
government  "currently  approaches  a  state  of 
near  anarchy". 

3.  Does  the  President  have  the  authority 
to  submit  the  Reorganization  Plan  to  the 
Congress? 

Yes.  The  Reorganization  Act  of  1949  ex- 
pressly requires  that  "the  President  shall 
eaimine  and  from  time  to  time  reexamine 
the  organization  of  all  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  shall  determine  what  changes 
therein  are  necessary  ...  to  promote  the 
better  execution  of  the  laws,  the  more  effec- 
tive management  ...  of  the  Government  .  .  . 
&nd  the  expeditious  administration  of  the 
public  business. 

Section  7  of  the  Reorganization  Act  de- 
fines the  term  "agency"  to  mean  "any  and 
»11  parts  of  the  municipal  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  except  the  courts 
thereof". 

4.  Does  the  President  have  the  power  under 
the  Reorganization  Act  to  propose  the  abo- 
lition of  the  Board  of  Cominlssloners  and 
the  transfer  of  the  Commissioners'  powers 
to  a  single  Commissioner  and  to  a  legislative 
council? 

Yes.  Section  8  of  the  Reorganization  Act 


states  that  the  term  "reorganization"  means 
any  "transfer,  consolidation,  coordination, 
authorization,  or  abolition"  of  the  "whole  or 
any  part  of  any  agency". 

5.  Is  there  any  limitation  upon  the  power 
of  the  President  to  effect  changes  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  government? 

Yes.  No  reorganization  plan  may  abolish 
the  municipal  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transfer  It  to  or  consolidate  it 
with  any  other  agency  of  the  government. 

6.  Does  the  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3 
abolish  the  municipal  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  transfer  it  to  another 
agency,  ca:  consoUdate  it  with  another 
agency? 

No.  The  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia by  statute  Is  designated  by  Congress 
as  the  "District  of  Colimibla  by  which  name 
it  is  constituted  a  body-corporate  for  munici- 
pal purposes".  The  Commissioners  are  by 
statute  defined  to  be  "officers"  of  the  cor- 
poration of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
Board  of  Commissioners  Is  the  combination 
of  the  three  officers.  The  reduction  of  the 
number  of  commissioners  from  three  to  one 
and  the  creation  of  a  nine-member  legislative 
council  to  perform  functions  previously  as- 
signed to  the  Commissioners  plainly  do  not 
"abolish"  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  transfer  the  government  to 
any  other  agency. 

7.  Does  the  President's  Reorganization  Plan 
violate  the  provision  of  the  Constitution 
that  the  Congress  shall  exercise  "exclusive 
legislation"  over  the  District  of  Columbia? 

No.  Congress  has  exercised  "exclusive  legis- 
lation" over  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
enacting  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949 
which  requires  the  President  to  submit  to 
the  Congress  proposed  changes  In  the  struc- 
ture and  operation  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government.  In  addition.  Congress 
continues  to  exercise  the  power  to  legislate 
for  the  District  of  Colimibla  by  retaining  the 
power  to  reject  or  to  approve  the  proposed 
Reorganization  Plan.  Chairman  John  L. 
McMillan  and  Representative  Joel  T.  Broy- 
hlll,  both  avowed  opponents  of  the  Reorgani- 
zation Plan,  have  themselves  Implemented 
the  legislative  power  of  Congress  over  the 
plan  by  sponsoring  resolutions  to  disapprove 
the  plan.  The  enactment  or  the  rejection  of 
the  resolution  will  be  an  exercise  of  legis- 
lative jurisdiction  by  the  Congress. 

In  addition.  Congress  and  the  courts  have 
recognized  the  power  of  the  President  to 
reorganize  the  District  of  Colimibla  gov- 
ernment through  the  provisions  of  the  Re- 
organization Act.  In  1952,  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  was  reorganized  un- 
der a  plan  which  abolished,  transferred,  or 
consolidated  96  agencies  within  the  District 
government.  The  power  to  accomplish  this 
reorganization,  which  has  been  accepted 
without  successful  challenge  during  the  past 
15  years.  Is  the  same  power  Invoked  by  the 
President  here.  The  power  to  transfer  ad- 
ministrative functions  of  the  three  com- 
missioners to  one  commissioner  and  to 
transfer  the  function  of  approving  municipal 
ordinances  and  regulations  to  a  nine-mem- 
ber council  Is  no  different  from  the  power, 
exercised  in  the  1952  Reorganization  plan, 
to  transfer  the  various  functions  of  some 
95  agencies  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 

8.  Does  the  submission  of  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  by  the  President  by-pass  Congress? 

No,  it  does  not  by-pass  Congress.  The 
Reorganization  Act  requires  that  the  plan 
be  submitted  to  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
The  Plan  Is  then  referred  to  the  Committees 
on  Government  Operations.  Provision  is 
made  for  congressional  action  on  a  resolu- 
tion, which  may  be  sponsored  by  any  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  which  declares  that  either 
the  House  or  the  Senate  "does  not  favor" 
the  Reorganization  Plan.  Such  a  resolution 
Is  referred  to  the  Government  Operations 
Conunittee  and  if  not  acted  upon  by  that 
C<Mnmlttee  at  the  end  of  10  calendar  days. 


the  resolution  may  be  brought  to  the  floor 
of  Congress  as  a  privileged  matter.  Since 
the  enactment  of  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1949,  approximately  80  Reorganization 
Plans  have  been  submitted  to  Congress. 
While  most  plans  have  become  law,  a  ntim- 
ber  of  Reorganization  Plans  have  been  dis- 
approved. 

9.  Does  the  submission  of  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  for  the  District  Government  by- 
pass the  Congressional  committees  on  the 
District  of  Columbia? 

The  Reorganization  Plan  itself  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Government  Ojperatlons  Com- 
mittees, which  have  been  selected  by 
Congress  as  the  appropriate  Committees  to 
review  the  reorganization  plans  for  all  g^ov- 
ernment  agencies.  The  Committees  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  no  Jurisdiction  to 
act  upon  the  Reorganization  Plan  or  upon 
any  resolution  to  disapprove  the  Plan. 

10.  Do  the  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tees of  Congress  have  the  power  to  change 
any  of  the  provisions  of  the  ReorgamzaOon 
Plan? 

Any  member  of  Congress  may  mtroduce 
legislation  to  modify  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Coltunbla.  Such  legislation  is  re- 
ferred to  the  District  Committee.  That  com- 
mittee may  act  upon  the  proposed  legislation 
and  report  or  not,  as  It  chooses,  the  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor  for  final  action.  Representa- 
tive Ancher  Nelsen  has  sponsored  the  Reor- 
ganization Plan  as  a  bill  ^n  the  House  and 
It  Is  now  pending  action  before  the  House 
District  Committee.  Unlike  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan.  Representative  Nelsen's  bill  is  sub- 
ject to  amendment.  If  the  House  District 
Committee  favors  any  changes  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government,  it  has  the 
power  to  report  any  legislation  It  adopts  to 
Congress  before  the  President's  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  could  take  effect. 

11.  Does  the  Reorganization  Plan  affect  the 
"federal"  Interest  and  power  over  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia? 

No.  No  new  powers  are  given  to  the  Com- 
missioner or  the  Council  by  the  Plan.  All 
policies,  ordinances,  regulations  of  the  nine- 
man  council,  and  all  actions  of  the  Commis- 
sioner must  be  based  upon  legislation  enacted 
by  the  Congress  and  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  ultimate  power  to  determine  the 
budget  and  fix  appropriations  remains  with 
Congress.  The  Commissioner  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  nine-member  council  are  to  be 
app>olnted  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  The  present  mechanism  for  as- 
serting the  federal  interest  in  the  District  re- 
mains  unchanged. 

12.  Does  the  Reorganization  Plan  provide 
for  local  citizen  participation  In  the  District 
Government? 

Yes.  The  plan  establishes  a  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Council  of  nine  members.  Including 
the  Chairman  and  'Vice  Chairman,  who  must 
have  been  residents  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  at  least  three  years  and  who  must  be 
"broadly  representative  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia community."  No  more  than  six  mem- 
bers shall  be  "adherents  of  any  one  political 
party".  District  citizens  will  therefore  have 
more  than  their  present  participation  in  "ad- 
visory citizens  councils".  The  council  will  be 
more  representative  of  the  city  than  a  three- 
man  board  of  commissioners,  one  of  whose 
members  is  a  specially  designated  officer  of 
the  Army  Eng^lneer  Corps. 

In  addition,  the  plan  requires  that  either 
the  Commissioner  or  the  Assistant  to  the 
Commissioner  must  have  been  a  resident  of 
the  District  for  three  years. 

Thus  the  plan  assures  that  all  policy  mak- 
ing functions  are  exercised  by  residents  of 
the  District — a  provision  which  does  not  now 
govern  those  programs  which  are  admin- 
istered by  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works. 
It  provides  that  at  least  one  of  the  executive 
officers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  must  be  a 
resident. 

13.  What  relationship  does  the  Reorganl- 
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zatlon  Plan  have  to  Home  Rule  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia? 

The  answer  to  this  question  depends  upon 
how  one  views  the  Reorganization  Plan 

It  the  Reorganization  Plan  Is  regarded  as 
the  final  answer  to  the  needs  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  If  there  are  to  be  no  further 
changes  In  the  structure  of  the  District  gov- 
ernment, there  is  no  connection  between  the 
propoeed  structure  of  a  commlseloner-nlne 
man  city  council  and  the  goal  of  a  self- 
government  fi>r  the  District 

If  the  Reorganization  Plan  Is  regarded  as 
part  of  an  evolutionary  development  toward 
•elf-government  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, then  the  commlssloner-nlne-member 
legislative  council  can  become  the  founda- 
tion stone  for  elected  government  with  full 
municipal  powers  over  the  affairs  of  the 
District.  The  next  stage  In  the  movement  for 
self-government  could  be  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  election  of  the 
commissioner  and  the  members  of  the  coun- 
cil and  the  delegation  to  the  city  government 
of  broader  power  over  local  matters. 

14.  Why  doesn't  the  Reorganization  Plan 
provide  for  the  election  of  the  Commissioner 
and  the  members  of  the  Council "> 

The  Reorganization  Act  of  1949  does  not 
permit  the  election  of  officers  who  replace 
thoee  who  have  been  appointed. 

15.  Does  the  adoption  of  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  preclude  leg1>;latlon  by  Congress 
to  provide  for  the  election  of  the  Commis- 
sioner or  the  members  of  the  Council? 

No.  Congress  can  enact  legislation  con- 
cxurently  with  the  approval  of  the  Reorga- 
nization Plan,  or  sub.sequentl".  to  provide  for 
the  election  of  any  officers  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government.  Bills  have  been  Intro- 
duced for  the  election  of  one  commissioner. 
the  school  board,  and  for  a  non-voting  dele- 
gate in  the  House  of  Representatives.  None 
of  these  propr.sals  Is  Inconsistent  with  the 
Reorganization  Plan 

18.  Representative  Ancher  Nelson  has  testi- 
fied before  the  House  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  In  support  of  a  '  m.in  ige- 
ment  reorganuatlon  of  the  District  gov- 
ernment" sponsored  by  Schuvler  Lowe,  for- 
mer Director  of  the  District  of  Columbia  De- 
partment of  (leneral  Admlnl.str:ition  Does 
the  Reorganization  Plan  prevent  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Lowe  Plan'' 

No.  The  Lowe  plan  provides  for  coordi- 
nating the  planning  programs  of  the  Dis- 
trict government  in  connection  with  the 
propoaed  Model  City  project  under  the  Dem- 
onstration Cities  .\ct  It  would  coordlii.ite 
the  planning  process  only  It  has  no  relation- 
ship to  any  proposals  to  reorganize  the  func- 
tions of   the   Board   of  Commissioners. 

The  adoption  of  the  Lowe  plan,  the.'e'ore. 
would  not  eliminate  the  division  of  respon- 
sibilities for  the  various  departments  of  the 
District  government  between  the  three  com- 
missioners and  it  would  not  separate  the 
legislative  function  from  the  administrative 
power  now  commingled  in  the  Bo  ird  of  Com- 
missioners 

Mr.  Lowe  has  himself  Jescnbe  his  plan  as 
"supplementary  to  the  Reor^canlzatlon  Plan." 
He  has  testified  that  his  plan  would  be  Im- 
plemented best  under  a  Mayor-City  Council 
form  of  government  or  the  Commissioner- 
Council  government  proposed  In  the  Reorga- 
nization Plan  and  he  has  endorsed  the  Re- 
organization Plan  as  one  which  "streamlines 
the  executive  side  of  government  and  beefs 
up  Its  ordinance  making  powers  " 

17.  The  Washington  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Trade  states  that  "some  or  all  the  pow- 
ers" now  exercised  by  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission,  the  Redevelr.pment 
Land  Agencv.  the  National  Capltil  Housing 
Authority,  the  Unitefl  States  Employment 
Service,  and  other  agencies  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  city  commissioners  so  that 
they  "will  have  the  powers  which  they  nerd 
to  carry  out  their  responsibilities  for  ad- 
ministering our   local   governme.it".   Is   this 


position  an  argument  against  the  Reorga- 
nization Plan? 

No  It  is  an  argument  for  the  plan.  Whila 
the  Plan  does  not  transfer  the  powers  of  these 
agencies  to  the  Commissioner  and  the  Coun- 
cil, legislation  can  be  enacted  to  transfer 
the  powers  of  these  agencies  to  the  local 
government.  Senator  Francis  Case  of  South 
Dakota  h.as  provided  the  answer  to  the  Board 
of  Trade's  opposition  to  the  Reorganization 
Plan,  when  he  st.ited  In  connection  with 
the  Plan  In  1952.  that: 

"To  reject  the  plan  for  something  It  does 
might  make  sense,  but  to  reject  It  for  things 
It  does  not  do  would  be  to  pass  up  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  -some  badly  needed  reorganiza- 
tion under  way". 

If  the  Reorganization  Plan  Is  adopted,  the 
consolidation  of  the  functions  of  other  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  agencies  becomes  a  much 
easier  step  to  accomplish. 

18.  The  District  of  Columbia  Bankers'  As- 
sociation states  that  the  Reorganization  Plan 
retains  the  "same  unclear  lines  of  authority 
which  plague  the  existing  Board  of  Com- 
missioners ".  Is  this  a  Justified  criticism  of 
the  Reorganization  Plan? 

No  The  Plan  expressly  provides  that  all 
executive  powers  now  exercised  by  each  of 
the  three  commissioners  and  all  functions 
except  those  speclftcally  transferred  to  the 
City  Council  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Com- 
missioner The  division  of  powers  between 
three  commissioners  which  now  "plagues  the 
Board  of  Commissioners"  Is  thus  eliminated. 
It  Is  true  that  the  Commissioner  and  the 
Council  will  not  have  all  the  powers  exercised 
by  all  of  the  agencies  concerned  with  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  the  adoption  of 
the  Reorganization  Plan  otTers  a  st*p  toward 
the  consolidation  of  all  local  governmental 
powers  In  one  body  .^  rejection  of  the  Re- 
organization Plan  would  solve  none  of  the 
problems  of  the  District  government 

19.  Unidentified  "high  ranking  District  gov- 
ernment officials"  have  been  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  the  "council  Is  not  supposed  to 
make  the  major  decisions  but  .  .  will  at- 
tempt to"  and  that  Its  performance  will  be 
"disruptive".  Is  there  any  merit  to  this 
criticism'' 

Inasmuch  as  the  criticism  Is  directed 
against  assumed  behavior  In  the  future  of 
a  grovip  of  people  whose  Identities  are  not 
known,  the  comment  is  no  more  than  a  pre- 
diction based  necessarily  upon  prejudice 
against  "citizens  who  are  broadly  representa- 
tive of  the  community". 

The  facts  assumed  In  the  criticism,  how- 
ever, are  Incorrect  The  Council  Is  given  ex- 
press authority  to  make  numerous  "major 
decisions".  These  Include  the  adoption  of 
.nil  regulations,  police,  building,  health,  wel- 
fare, motor  vehicle,  among  others  It  Includes 
the  power  to  prescribe  the  rate  of  real  estate 
and  personal  property  taxes  Each  of  these 
matters   Involves  '"major  decisions'". 

Further,  the  Reorganization  Plan  provides 
that  the  actions  of  the  Council  are  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Commissioner.  There  Is 
thus  a  built-in  check  on  the  decisions  of  the 
Council 

.\part  from  this  control.  Congress  and  the 
Judiciary,  serve,  iis  they  do  for  all  agencies 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  government. 
.15   a  check  on   the  abuse   of  power 

20  The  Reorganization  Pl.in  has  been 
criticized  because  It  does  not  require  the 
Commi.ssloner  to  have  been  u  resldunt  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  at  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pointment Is  this  a  reason  for  opposing  the 
plan? 

No  A  District  resident  can  be  appointed 
as  Commissioner  The  President  has  prom- 
ised that  he  "will  look  first  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  District"  In  selecting  the  Com- 
missioner. There  is  thus  a  virtual  pledge  that 
a  qualified  pers<Tn  who  Is  a  resident  of  the 
District  will  be  appointed  as  the  Commis- 
sioner. In  any  event,  under  the  Plan  the 
policy   and   rule-making  powers,  as  pointed 


out  above,  will  be  vested  In  the  nine-mem- 
ber Council,  all  of  whose  members  must  be 
District  residents 

21.  The  District  of  Columbia  Republican 
Committee  has  criticized  as  'an  Incredible 
grant  of  authority  with  a  tremendous  po- 
tential for  Chios"  the  power  given  to  the 
Commissioners  to  determine  the  ""agencies 
and  offices"  in  the  DC.  government  and  to 
transfer  such  personnel  and  funds  ""as  he 
may  deem  necessary  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  reorganization".  Is  there 
any  merit  to  this  criticism? 

No.  This  power  Is  customarily  given  to  the 
heads  of  all  government  ivgencles  In  order 
to  implement  the  provisions  of  a  Reorgani- 
zation Plan.  The  power  is  granted  In  order 
to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  chaos  which 
might  result  If  the  agency  heads  were  re- 
quired to  obtain  an  act  of  Congress  In  order 
to  provide  for  administrative  changes  with- 
in their  departments.  The  Identical  power 
was  granted  to  the  Commissioners  under  the 
Reorganization  Plan  adopte<l  in  1952.  It  did 
not  result  In  an  "incredible  grant  of  author- 
ity" to  the  Commissioners,  nor  did  the  power 
to  reorganize  offices  and  to  transfer  fund* 
bring   "chaos"    tti   the   District   government. 

22.  Congressional  critics  of  the  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  say  that  the  power  to  establish 
offices  and  attcncles  In  the  District  govern- 
ment and  to  transfer  funds  was  taken  away 
from  the  Commissioners  by  Congress  In  1954 
and  that  the  grant  of  similar  authority  In 
the  present  Reorganization  Plan  violates  the 
1954  statute    Is  this  argument  correct? 

No.  The  DC.  Appropriation  Act  of  1954 
was  directed  specifically  and  solely  to  the 
authority  of  the  Comml.5sloners  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Reorganization  Plan  of 
1952   It  states. 

"The  authority  of  the  Commissioners  to 
establish  agencies  and  offices  In  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  pursuant  to 
Section  4  of  RrorgaTii::ation  Plan  No.  5  of 
1952.  and  to  effect  transfers  of  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations,  allocations  and 
other  funds  pursuant  to  Section  5  of  said 
Plan  shall  not  extend  beyond  June  30,  1954." 

The  debate  in  Congress  establishes  that 
this  provision  was  adopted  to  speed  up  the 
Implementation  of  the  1952  Reorganization 
Plan  by  the  District  Commissioners. 

The  provision  In  the  present  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  giving  the  Commissioner  the  au- 
thority to  establish  offices  and  to  transfer 
funds  Is  concerned  only  with  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  present  plan,  not  the  1952 
plan.  The  1954  rider  therefore  Is  not  a  bar  to 
the  grant  of  this  power  to  the  Commissioner. 

23.  Critics  of  the  Reorganization  Plan  say 
that  It  will  Jeopardize  the  Jobs  of  D.C.  govern- 
ment employees.  Is  there  any  merit  to  thu 
criticism? 

By  eliminating  two  commissioners,  the  Re- 
organization Plan  win  result  In  the  abolition 
of  certain  Jobs.  However,  the  functions  of  the 
one  commissioner  will  be  considerably  ex- 
panded and  the  nine-member  council  will 
assume  other  functions  of  the  present  Board 
of  Commissioners.  It  Is  therefore  very  doubt- 
ful whether  the  total  number  of  Jobs  will  be 
reduced 

In  addition,  the  activities  of  the  District 
government  have  greatly  Increased  with  the 
new  programs  In  education,  housing,  wel- 
fare, recreation,  and  the  general  anti-pov- 
erty effort  District  employment  has  been  In- 
creasing an  additional  1.000  to  1.500  employ- 
ees a  year.  Any  employees  who  would  lose 
their  jobs  under  the  Reorganization  Plan 
would  be  able  to  transfer  to  new  position* 
cre.it ed  by  the  expanded  District  employ- 
ment. 

Ap.irt  from  these  considerations,  most  of 
the  32.000  District  government  employees  are 
protected  from  arbitrary  discharge  by  civil 
service  or  other  tenure  protection  laws  and 
regulations. 

24     The    Reorganization    Plan    has    been 
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crltlzed  as  giving  "dictatorial  power"  over  the 
District  to  the  President.  Does  It? 

No.  The  only  powers  which  the  President 
has  under  the  Plan  are  (1)  to  appoint  the 
Ck)nimlssloner,  his  assistant,  the  Chairman, 
the  Vice  Chairman,  and  the  members  of  the 
Council,  to  detail  officers  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  assist  the  Commissioner,  and  to 
remove  the  Commissioner  or  members  of  the 
Council.  Removal  of  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil may  be  made  only  for  neglect  of  duty, 
malfeasance,  or  conviction  of  certain  crimes. 

25.  The  District  of  Columbia  Republican 
Committee  and  Representative  Joel  BroyhUl 
are  supporting  legislation  to  permit  the  cltl- 
ans  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  elect  one 
of  the  three  commissioners.  "Would  legisla- 
tion to  permit  the  election  of  one  commls- 
jloner  be  Inconsistent  with  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan? 

No.  In  submitting  the  Reorganization  Plan 
to  the  Congress,  the  President  restated  his 
support  for  home  rule  legislation  which 
would  provide  an  elected  government  for  the 
District.  A  bin  which  would  permit  the  elec- 
tion of  one  commissioner  would  permit  the 
•lection.  In  effect,  of  the  Mayor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  would  therefore  be  a 
Btep  toward  self-government.  The  election  of 
one  commissioner,  while  leaving  the  fimc- 
tlons  of  the  existing  board  of  commissioners 
Intact,  however,  would  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  the  division  of  responsibility  for  gov- 
ernmental programs.  The  Broyhlll  proposal 
therefore  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Reorganization  Plan,  although  it 
could  be  accepted  as  one  additional  method 
of  providing  for  citizen  participation  In  the 
District's  government. 

26.  Are  the  proposals  to  permit  the  cltl- 
lens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  voting  rep- 
resentation In  Congress  and  an  Interim  non- 
rotlng  delegate  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives related  to  the  Reorganization  Plan? 

They  are  related  In  the  sense  that,  like  the 
Reorganization  Plan,  they  provide  for  in- 
creased participation  by  the  District's  cltl- 
sens  In  their  government.  However,  the  en- 
actment of  measures  to  provide  congresslon- 
»1  voting  and  non-voting  representation  for 
the  District  will  not  resolve  the  problem  of 
the  management  of  the  city  government  and 
they  will  not  provide  for  effective  participa- 
tion by  the  District's  citizens  In  the  day-to- 
day policy  making  functions  of  the  local 
government.  These  proposals  cannot  be  prop- 
erly regarded  as  a  substitute  for  the  Reorga- 
nization Plan. 

27.  Which  community  organizations  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  support  the  Reorga- 
nisation Plan? 

American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees, Local  12 

American  Federation  of  Teachers,  Wash- 
ington Local 

American  Jewish  Congress 

American  Veterans  Committee 

Baptist  Ministerial  Alliance 

Blbleway  Church 

B'nal  B'rlth 

Capitol  Hill  Community  Council 

Catholic  Archdiocese 

College  Alumnae  Club 

Committee  of  Forward  Looking  Republi- 
cans 

Council  of  Churches  of  Greater  Washing- 
Democratic  Central  Committee 
Democrats  for  the  District 
D.C.  Business  League 
DC.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
D.C.  Citizens  for  Better  Education 
D.C.  Education  Association 
D.C.  Federation  of  Civic  Associations 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Washington 
Par  Northeast  Democratic  Organization 
Greater  Washington  Central  Labor  Coun- 
dl.  AFLr-CIO 

Health   and   Welfare  Council  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Area  \ 
Home  Rule  Assembly 


Hospitality  House 
Housing  Development  Corporation 
Jewish  War  Veterans 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  District  of 
Coltmibla 

Lutheran  Churches  Task   Force  on  Self- 
Government  for  the  District 
Metropolitan  Community  Aid  Council 
National  Alliance   of  Postal  and  Federal 
Employees 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People 

National  Baptist  Conference  of  Washlne- 
ton  ^ 

National     Capital     Area     ClvU     Liberties 
Union 
National  Capital  Voters  Association 
National  CoimcU  of  Jewish  Women,  D.C. 
Section 
Northeast  Neighborhood  Council 
Peoples  Congregational  Church 
Presbyterian  Washington  Synod 
Prince  Hall  Masons 

Southern  Christian  LeadeilBhlp  Conference 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors 
Virginia  White  Speel  Republican  Club 
Washington  Home  Rule  Committee 
Washington  Independent  Tavern  Owners 
Association 

Washington  Planning  and  Housing  Asso- 
ciation 
Washington  Urban  League 
Washington    and    Vicinity    Federation    of 
Womens  Clubs 

Young  Democratic  Club  of  Washington 
Officials  who  support  the  President's  Re- 
organization Plan: 

Hon.  Walter  Tobrlner,  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners 

Hon.  John  Duncan,  Commissioner,  District 
of  Columbia 

General  Robert  E.  Mathe,  Commissioner, 
District  of  Columbia 

John  Layton,  Chief,  Metropolitan  Police 
Department,  District  of  Columbia 

Newspapers  and  Radlo-Televlslon  Stations 
which  support  the  President's  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan: 

Catholic  Standard 
Christian  Science  Monitor 
Louisville  Courier-Journal 
New  York  Times 
Washington  Informer 
Washington  Observer 
Washington  Post 
Wichita  Eagle 
WMAL 
WTOP 
WWDC 

28.  Which  organizations  are  known  to  op- 
pose the  Reorganization  Plan? 

District  of  Columbia  Bankers  Association 
D.C.  Federation  of  Citizens  Associations 
D.C.  State  Republican  Committee 
Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of  Trade 


Warsaw,  from  the  Nazi  occupation  dur- 
ing World  War  n. 

Almost  the  whole  city  was  destroyed 
and  about  200,000  people,  which  included 
women  and  children,  gave  up  their  lives 
for  freedom  and  democracy.  All  this  was 
happening  while  the  Soviet  Army 
"waited"  in  the  outskirts  of  Warsaw. 

In  1964,  President  Johnson  commemo- 
rated the  20th  anniversary  of  this  gal- 
lant struggle  for  freedom  by  Issuing  a 
special  proclamation  and  by  urging  the 
American  people  to  mark  this  anniver- 
sary "as  an  exceptional  demonstration 
of  man's  courage  and  devotion  in  the 
long  and  continuing  struggle  for  human 
freedom." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  words  of  President 
Johnson,  uttered  3  years  ago,  are  just  as 
meaningful  this  year  as  they  were  at 
that  time.  It  is  Important  that  we  be 
reminded  of  a  valiant  and  heroic  effort 
of  a  captive  nation  in  its  endeavor  to 
overthrow  its  oppressors.  This  reminder 
is  vital  to  all  of  us  living  in  the  free  world 
today. 

Even  as  I  speak  these  words,  the  Polish 
people  are  still  denied  the  right  of  self- 
determination.  Today,  as  in  1944,  they 
are  subject  to  the  whims  of  a  alien 
master.  Today  their  lives  are  still  reg- 
ulated by  masters  who  have  not  the  full 
confidence  of  the  people  of  Poland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  23  years  after  this  heroic 
struggle  to  recapture  its  own  city  of  War- 
saw, the  Poles  are  still  a  captive  nation, 
held  in  bondage  as  long  as  this  alien 
power  can  be  kept  in  force  by  the  denial 
of  free  elections  and  giving  no  heed  to 
the  people's  voice  and  will. 

On  this  day  we  express  our  desires  that 
these  captive  nations  will  again  regain 
their  freedom  and  the  right  to  self-de- 
termination, Americans  of  Polish  descent 
consider  this  anniversary  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  people  who  believe  in  de- 
mocracy. 


WARSAW  UPRISING  DAY 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Helstoski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HELSTOSia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  remind 
the  Members  of  this  House  and  all  Amer- 
icans, because  they  believe  in  freedom  of 
nations  of  the  world,  of  the  memorable 
date  of  August  1,  and  what  it  means  to 
the  people  of  Polish  extraction. 

On  August  1,  1944,  23  years  ago,  the 
Poles  began  a  battle  which  lasted  for 
63  days  to  overcome  their  Nazi  invaders 
and  to  liberate  their  capital,  the  city  of 


WATERPOWL  HEARING 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  hearings 
on  the  important  issue  of  continental 
waterfowl  will  be  held  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fish  and  Wildlife,  beginning 
10  a.m.  Thursday,  August  10. 

The  subcommittee,  which  comes  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Full  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  has 
scheduled  the  hearings  to  provide  a 
forum  for  the  discussion  of  season  and 
bag  limits  for  this  fall's  duck  and  goose 
hunting  season. 

Although  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
makes  the  ultimate  decisions  on  these 
issues,  the  annual  hearings  held  by  my 
subcommittee  have  produced  testimony 
which  has  aided  the  Secretary  to  find  an 
equitable  solution  to  these  controversial 
problems. 

I  also  want  to  note  that  these  decisions 
are   made   in   conjunction   with   inter- 
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national  treaties  between  the  United 
States,  Canadian  and  Mexican  Govern- 
ments. The  purpose  of  the  treaties  Is  to 
establish  regulations  and  procedures 
which  will  provide  protection  to  certain 
species  of  game  birds  which  migrate  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  other 
signatory  nations. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  I 
am,  therefore,  naturally  anxious  that  all 
interested  parties  testify  at  the  hearing. 

Notices  have  been  sent  to  State  and 
Federal  agencies,  conservation  organiza- 
tions, sportsmen  and  other  Interested 
trroups.  I  hope  this  statement  will  also 
help  to  publicize  this  hearing,  which  is 
of  great  Importance  to  all  sportsmen  and 
conservationists. 


DEVELOPING   STRONG   LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  iMr  Hann.*)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
riots  in  56  American  communities  have 
strongly  focused  attention  on  the  quality. 
ability,  and  training  of  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  Although  performance  in 
controlling  the  riots  by  local  police 
varied,  general  weaknesses  were  evident 
Where  special  tactical  forces  had  not 
been  developed,  which  was  the  situation 
in  most  of  the  communities,  riot  control, 
prevention  of  lootlnsj.  burning,  and  snip- 
ing situations  deteriorated  and  it  was 
evident  that  competency  in  dealing  with 
the  violence  was  sadly  lacking.  In  New 
York  and  Washington.  D.C  .  however. 
special  riot  control  tactical  units  had 
been  created  and  they  dealt  effectively 
with  recent  outbursts. 

Violence  and  looting  broke  out  in 
Spanish  Harlem  at  the  time  rioters  were 
dismantling  Newark  New  York's  recent- 
ly established  tactical  unit  moved  into 
the  area,  and  without  firing  a  shot  re- 
stored a  decent  semblence  of  order 

Last  night.  Washington's  special  tac- 
tical unit  prevented,  through  quick  and 
efBclent  action,  the  spread  of  violence 
and  looting 

I  am  using  these  examples  in  order  to 
point  out  where  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Act  will  have  particular  im- 
pact upon  the  issue  most  Immediately  be- 
fore the  public.  I  am  certain  that  we  can 
expect  the  proposed  OfHce  of  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  a.ssistins  progrsuns  designed 
to  deal  with  riots 

While  mass  violence  in  urban  centers 
has  been  the  primary  public  concern 
over  the  past  few  weeks,  this  should  in 
no  way  ob.scure  tlie  importance  of  the 
bill  in  addressing  itself  to  a  more  effective 
program  dealint;  with  less  spectacular 
but  equally  dangerous  criminal  activity. 
The  report  of  the  President's  National 
Crime  Commission  has  made  only  too 
clear  the  necessity  for  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  takes  a  constructive  step  In 
the  direction  of  increased  control  of 
crime. 
The    Presidents    Crime    Commission 


noted  that  criminal  behavior  is  far  more 
pervasive  in  this  country  than  generally 
estimated.  One  boy  in  six  is  referred  to 
the  juvenile  court.  In  1965.  more  than  2 
million  Americans  were  received  in  pris- 
ons or  juvenile  training  schools,  or 
placed  on  probation.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  40  percent  of  all  male  children  now 
livin,;  in  the  United  States  will  be  arrest- 
ed for  a  nontrafBc  offense  during  their 
lives.  A  survey  of  1.700  persons  found 
that  91  percent  admitted  they  had  com- 
mitted acts  for  which  they  miuht  have 
received  jail  sentences  Unfortunately, 
the  trend  of  crime  has  been  upward. 
.Since  1940.  the  Nation's  population  has 
Increased  about  47  percent,  but  the  num- 
ber of  offen.<;es  per  100.000  persons  has 
tripled  for  forcible  rape,  and  doubled 
for  aggravated  assault.  The  overall  rate 
for  violent  crimes  now  stands  at  its 
highest  point. 

The  Commission  concluded  that  the 
Federal  Government  ought  to  provide 
more  support  for  local  programs  that 
deal  with  law  enforcement  and  the  ad- 
minl.stratlon  of  justice  To  accomplish 
this.  H  R  5037  is  aimed  at  stimulating 
State  and  local  action  on  crime  preven- 
tion and  control 

It  is  at  the  local  level  where  assistance 
is  needed  in  order  to  get  the  job  done.  A 
Federal  program  must  not  preclude  the 
local  prerogatives  in  this  area,  but  rather 
must  supplement  and  assist  where  it  can 
be  effective 

Tills  is  the  purpose  of  the  legislation 
before  us  today 

Passage  of  H.R.  5037  will  establish  in 
the  Department  of  Justice  an  Office  of 
Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Ju-stice 
Assistance  ta  provide  planning  and  ac- 
tion program  grants  to  States  and  units 
of  local  government,  and  research  grants 
to  institutions  of  liigher  education  and 
other  public  agencies  and  private  orga- 
nizations. 

In  his  testimony,  the  Attorney  General 
described  the  gram  programs  encom- 
passed in  HR.  5037.  in  the  following 
manner: 

The  i?r.xnts  can  cover  the  spectrum  of 
criminal  justice  and  will  emphasize  such 
priority  areas  as; 

{ 1 1  Specialized  training,  education  and 
re.Tultment  programs,  including  Intense 
training  In  sucn  critical  areas  as  organized 
crime  and  police  community  relations,  aiid 
trie  development  of  police  tactical  squads. 

r2i  Modernization  of  equipment.  Includ- 
ing portable  two-way  radios  for  patrol  offi- 
cers, new  alarm  systems,  and  Unproved  labo- 
ratory Instrumentation  for  applying  advanced 
techniques  in  identlflcatlon. 

i3i  Programs  for  the  reorganization  of 
personnel  structures  and  the  coordination 
and  consolidation  of  overlapplnj?  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  Justice  agencies. 

4»  Advanced  techniques  tor  rehablhtat- 
Uit?  offenders.  Including  the  establishment  of 
vocational  prerelease  guidance  In  Jails  work 
release  prograni.s.  and  community-based  cor- 
rections facilities. 

(5)  High  speed  systems  for  collecting  and 
transmitting  information  to  police,  proeecu- 
tors.  courts,  and  corrections  agencies. 

1 6)  Crijne  prevention  program  In  schools, 
colleges,  welfare  agencies,  and  other  Institu- 
tions. 

In  addition  to  planning  and  action  grants, 
the  act  contemplates  construction  grants  for 
innovative  facilities  and  firm  commitment  to 
the  research,  development,  demonstration 
programs  pioneered  under  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Act 


Under  the  present  bill,  $50  million  will 
be  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1968  for 
these  grant  programs. 

In  particular.  I  find  favor  in  two  major 
ideas  which  run  throughout  the  bill.  The 
first  is  the  immediate  recognition  that 
crime  is  a  local  problem  to  be  dealt  with 
by  State  and  local  governments.  Although 
national  in  scope,  the  problem  of  crime 
should  be  dealt  with  by  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  Title  I  recognizes 
this  by  expressly  stating  that  its  purpose 
is  to  encourage  States  and  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government  to  prepare  and 
adopt  compreliensive  plans,  through 
planning  grants. 

Furthermore.  I  am  most  pleased  by  the 
accent  put  on  innovation.  The  marked 
increase  in  crime  rates  must  lead  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  present  police  pro- 
grams have  not  been  adequate.  Our  only 
alternative  is  to  find  new  means  of  mak- 
ing our  law  enforcement  agencies  more 
efficient  and  better  able  to  cope  with  to- 
day's crime  problems.  The  stated  purpose 
of  title  I  is  the  authorization  of  grants 
to  the  States  and  local  governments  for 
new  approaches  and  improvements,  in- 
cluding grants  for  such  things  as: 

First,  public  protection  methods,  de- 
vices and  equipment; 

Second,  equipment  to  increase  effec- 
tiveness and  Improve  deployment  of 
personnel; 

Third,  recruitment  and  training  of 
personnel; 

Fourth,  management  and  organiza- 
tion ; 

P^ifth.  operations  and  facilities  for  in- 
creasing capability  and  fairness  of  law 
enforcement,  and 

Sixth,  community  relations  and  public 
education. 

The  title  provides  that  accepted  plans 
must  incorporate  innovations  and  an 
outline  of  priorities  for  improvement  and 
coordination  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice,  including  five  listed 
categories  of  descriptions. 

Likewise,  the  purpose  of  title  HI  is  to 
encourage  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  and  developing  new  methods  to 
prevent  and  reduce  crime  and  to  increase 
respect  for  law  and  order.  The  Attorney 
General  will  be  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  schools  and  other  public  and 
private  agencies,  and  to  establish  na- 
tional and  regional  institutes  for  re- 
search, education  and  training. 

This,  of  course,  is  just  a  brief  summary 
of  what  will  be  recorded  as  a  historic 
piece  of  legislation. 

I  am  hopeful  that  once  Congress  gives 
final  approval  to  this  assistance  program, 
the  Department  of  Justice  will  ex- 
peditiously make  operative  the  various 
elements  of  the  legislation.  We  should 
expect  that  particular  attention  be  paid 
to  making  the  impact  of  this  program 
felt  as  quickly  as  is  humanly  possible. 
The  extent  of  the  problem  demands  im- 
mediate action  and  implementation. 


THE  JOB  CORPS  IS  HELPING 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  CohelanI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
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to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  evidence 
of  the  very  positive  impact  which  the 
Job  Corps  Program  is  having  upon  hun- 
dreds of  disadvantaged  young  men  from 
the  Eastbay  area,  was  given  in  two  arti- 
cles appearing  in  the  Oakland  Tribune 
on  June  23.  The  first  article,  entitled 
•Job  Corps  Center:  Youths  Learn  How 
To  Work,"  describes  the  accomplish- 
ments being  made  by  the  young  men  at 
the  Toyon  and  Lewiston  Job  Corps  Con- 
servation Centers.  The  second  article, 
"Oakland  Job  Corps  Trainee  Learning 
How  To  Be  Cook,"  describes  the  way  in 
which  Toyon  corpsman  Tony  Archulita 
has  found  the  road  to  opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  insert  these  two  articles  in  the  Record  : 
Job  Corps  Center:   YotrrHS  Learn  How  To 
Work 
(By  Norman  Golds) 
Redding.— The  long  hot  summer  of  Jobless- 
ness and  idleness  will  be  a  thing  of  the  paat 
for  many  Eastbay  youths. 

These  are  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  tak- 
ing advantage  of  Job  Corps.  Some  500  Bast- 
bty  boys  and  200  girls  can  be  accommodated 
»t  Job  Corps  centers  this  summer.  The  cen- 
ters are  filled,  but  the  turnover  rate  In  the 
western  region  due  to  graduations  is  about 
UOO  a  month. 

The  western  region  Includes  seven  western 
rtates  and  contains  about  a  third  of  the  na- 
tion's centers. 

"The  best  thing  a  youngster  who  lacks  Job 
•kills  and  education  can  do  Is  to  come  to  a 
Job  Corps  center,"  says  Tom  Schlalch,  dis- 
trict field  supervisor  for  five  Job  Corps  con- 
lervation  centers.  Including  two  near 
Bedding. 

Schlalch.  who  was  with  the  California 
Touth  Authority  for  20  years,  believes  in  Job 
Corps  and  he  ttelleves  in  the  youth. 

"Don't  underestimate  the  ability  of  these 
tlds,"  said  Schlalch.  "They'll  meet  your  de- 
mands. They  want  status.  The  trouble  Is  that 
no  one  has  ever  considered  them  Important 
enough." 

A  trip  to  Toyon  and  Lewiston  Job  Corps 
conservation  centers  near  Redding  bore  out 
what  Schlalch  was  saying.  It  Is  a  remarkable 
tnlng  to  see  boys  in  their  late  teens  Intensely 
picking  their  way  through  a  basic  primer. 

Many  of  these  boys  went  through  school 
to  the  10th  or  llth  grade.  Some  graduated; 
aevertheless.  they  didn't  learn  to  read  or  do 
Bfflple  arithmetic. 

There  are  two  types  of  Job  Corps  centers, 
ajban  and  conservation.  The  urban  centers, 
M  which  Parks  at  Pleasanton  is  an  example, 
Mve  received  most  of  the  publicity — and 
nearly  all  of  the  criticism. 

Toyon  and  Lewiston  conservation  centers 
Mve  capacities  of  163  and  224  boys,  respec- 
B'ely,  and  are  typical  of  the  88  conservation 
enters  In  the  country.  Parks  has  over  2,000 
wys.  Smaller  size  obviously  means  more  staff 
Uivolvement  with  the  boys. 

Kastbay  boys  probably  will  not  go  to  Toyon 
Of  Uwlston,  although  they  could  expect  to 
«»y  within  the  western  region.  There  are 
*«>  several  girls'  camps  In  the  region.  It  is 
'«  Corps  policy  not  to  send  the  youth  too 
low  to  home. 

Toyon  and  Lewiston  are  at  former  d&m 
»Mtructlon  sites.  The  old  buildings  are  used. 
long  with  metal  portable  buildings.  The 
■wnery  is  beautiful  and  the  air  Is  pure.  It's  a 
"•*  life  for  the  boys  In  many  ways. 
The  staff  runs  a  tight  ship. 
"When  the  boys  come  In  we  tell  them  we 
«ve  something  to  offer  them,"  said  Toyon's 
^nwman  supervisor,  Bill  Emmett  "If  they 
jwt  what  we  have,  and  are  willing  to  abide 
T  the  rules,  they  stay.  If  not.  they  can  turn 
''ound  and  go  right  home.  They  came  here 
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volimtarUy  and   are  free  to   leave   at  any 
time." 

About  20  per  cent  leave  within  the  first 
few  weeks,  according  to  Murray  Durst,  Lewis- 
ton  center  director,  but  the  vast  majority 
stay  and  adapt  readily  to  center  routine. 

The  conservation  camp  offers  a  program  of 
basic  reading  and  arithmetic  education.  In 
addition  to  Instruction  In  a  trade. 

"There  Is  a  strong  relationship  between 
education  and  the  trades,"  said  Schlalch. 

"We  can't  send  a  man  out  to  work  In  a 
gas  station  imless  he  can  read  and  do  sim- 
ple arlthmeUc,"  he  said.  "Our  program  con- 
sists of  alternating  weeks  of  education  and 
trades." 

The  boys'  eagerness  to  learn  Is  Immedi- 
ately apparent— and  Is  equalled  by  the  teach- 
ers' eagerness  to  teach. 

"This  Is  the  most  rewarding  thing  I  have 
ever  done  In  my  life."  said  Mrs.  Doris  James, 
a  Redding  housewife  who  works  as  a  volun- 
teer arithmetic  teacher. 

"In  public  schools  we  have  to  push  these 
boys  Into  class.  Here  we  have  to  push  them 
out  of  class." 

She  said  the  boys  take  time  during  recess 
and  lunch  hour  to  do  their  work.  "They  take 
such  great  pride  In  each  step  of  accomplish- 
ment." she  said. 

Why  are  the  Job  Corps  conservation  camps 
able  to  do  what  the  public  schools  could 
not  do? 

"We  dont  want  to  be  snide  about  the  pub- 
lic schools."  said  Durst.  "We  know  we  have 
certain  advantages.  We  have  the  boys  In 
their  total  environment:  residential  work 
and  education. 

"There  Is  no  hazing  here.  The  boys  don't 
make  fun  of  each  other  because  they're  all 
on  the  same  level.  In  school  a  boy  falls  be- 
hind and  becomes  embarrassed  about  It.  He 
Is  asked  a  question  he  can't  answer  so  he 
wises  off  to  the  teacher  to  avoid  embarrass- 
ment. 

"And  the  boys  here  are  isolated.  We  have 
no  street  corners  or  luipleasant  homes  to  re- 
turn to  at  night." 

Corpsmen  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  a 
variety  of  trades.  Toyon  offers  programs  In 
buUdlug  repair,  carpentry,  conservation, 
cooking,  ground-keeping.  Janitorial,  mainte- 
nance mechanic  helper,  mobile  equipment 
operator,  service  station  attendant,  ware- 
houseman, medical  corpsman,  laundry  and 
masonry. 

Some  corpsmen  move  on  to  luban  Job 
Corps  centers  for  a  higher  level  of  training, 
although  the  conservation  centers  are  work- 
ing toward  more  terminal  programs.  Job 
Corps  officials,  working  with  local  employ- 
ment offices,  help  center  graduates  get  Jobs. 
The  boys  also  receive  Instruction  In  apply- 
ing for  a  Job.  They  have  "role-playing"  ses- 
sions In  which  they  take  the  parts  of  Job 
applicants  and  personnel  managers.  They 
discuss  the  Importance  of  neatness  and  re- 
sponsiveness during  an  Interview. 

The  boys'  Ideas  about  Jobs  can  be  unreal- 
istic. During  a  session  on  attitudes.  Bill 
Schultz,  the  head  teacher,  asked  a  boy  how 
much  money  he  expected  to  make  on  his  first 
Job.  His  answer  was  $4.60  an  hour.  SchtUtz 
explained  that  around  91.25  or  $1.50  would 
be  more  likely. 

The  overall  Job  Corps  success  rate — getting 
and  keeping  a  Job — Is  76  per  cent,  according 
to  Durst. 

"There  are  problems,"  he  said.  "We  have  a 
Negro  boy  from  Savannah,  Ga.,  who  Is  doing 
nicely  In  the  welding  program.  Negroes  are 
not  often  hired  as  welders  In  the  South.  It's 
going  to  take  a  lot  of  phone  calls,  but  we 
Intend  to  find  him  a  Job." 

Several  boys  from  Lewiston  were  recently 
placed  as  mechanics  trainees  with  American 
Airlines.  Durst  said  they  were  doing  very  well 
and  this  was  confirmed  by  a  personnel  offi- 
cial at  the  airlines. 

Durst  said  one  of  the  boys  wrote  that  the 
moat  important  things  learned  at  Job  Corps 


were  to  get  to  work  on  time,  to  wear  a  iml- 
f  orm  and  to  take  supervision. 

"Getting  to  work  on  time  is  obviously  im- 
derstood  by  you  and  me,"  said  Schlalch,  "but 
it  means  quite  a  change  for  many  of  these 
boys.  They  are  not  used  to  getting  out  of  bed 
in  the  morning.  They  are  night  people,  to  bed 
at  2  ajn.  and  up  at  noon.  It's  a  radically 
different  way  of  life  for  them  to  report  to 
work  at  8  in  the  morning." 

"The  boys  are  taught  responsibility  by  be- 
ing given  responsibility,"  said  Durst.  "We 
don't  go  through  their  rooms  waking  them 
up  In  the  morning  and  we  have  no  forma- 
tions. The  boys  must  get  themselves  up,  clean 
their  rooms,  eat  breakfast  and  be  at  work  or 
in  the  classroom  at  8.  If  they're  late  they  are 
punished  through  fines,  work  details  or  can- 
cellation cf  weekend  passes  Into  town." 

Punlshrient  is  levied  for  a  variety  of 
offenses  and  If  a  boy  is  repeatedly  unable  to 
conform  to  camp  routine,  he  will  be  sent 
home. 

Emmett  walked  past  a  boy  who  flashed  a 
big  smile  at  him.  "I  recently  restricted  him 
to  two-weeks  confinement,"  said  Emmett. 
"It's  amazing  how  readily  they  accept  pun- 
ishment, even  though  they  can  Just  walk  out 
of  here.  This  isn't  a  Jail,  we  have  no  hold  on 
them." 

Fines  come  out  of  the  boys'  regular  pay- 
checks. All  corpsmen,  who  are  technically 
employes  of  the  Federal  Government,  receive 
$80  a  month.  Fifty  dollars  is  held  In  trust 
and  given  to  them  when  they  return  home. 
The  other  $30  is  given  to  them  in  twice- 
monthly  Installments,  less  withholding  tax, 
Social  Security  and  fines.  Some  boys  also  put 
a  portion  of  this  money  In  savings. 

Staff  members  emphasized  that  projects 
carried  on  at  Job  Corps  conservation  centers 
are  not  "make  work."  They  call  it  produc- 
tion work. 

Carpentry  students  at  the  Lewiston  center 
are  tiu-ning  out  hundreds  of  picnic  tables  for 
the  National  Park  Service.  Two  of  them  are 
destined  for  the  John  Mulr  Home  at  Mar- 
tinez, for  example. 

Toyon  corpsmen  have  completed  a  half- 
mile  hiking  trail  at  Whlskeytown  Lake  near 
Redding  and  are  working  on  a  five-mile  trail 
on  the  other  side  of  the  lake.  They  are  also 
building  500  campsites. 

But  one  of  the  their  greatest  efforts  will  be 
the  Judge  Francis  Carr  Memorial  at  Whiskey- 
town  Lake.  Now  under  construction,  it  in- 
cludes a  parking  area,  rest  room  building, 
lighting  around  the  perimeter  of  a  circular 
driveway  and  an  elaborately  lighted  fountain. 
It  brings  together  on  a  single  project  boys 
who  are  learning  a  variety  of  skills. 

GranvUle  Tllghman,  Toyon  center  director, 
said  it  costs  about  $5,600  a  year  for  each  boy 
at  his  center,  which  he  said  is  about  $1,500  a 
year  less  than  the  cost  at  urban  centers. 
Tllghman  figured  the  value  of  each  boy's 
labor  at  about  $2,500  a  year. 

"Compare  this  to  the  $10,000  a  year  it  costs 
to  keep  a  boy  in  the  Youth  Authority,"  said 
Schlalch.  "And  when  the  boy  leaves  the 
Youth  Authority  there  Is  nothing  to  show 
for  it.  He  goes  right  back  to  the  gutter. 

"We  are  sending  useful  citizens  back  to  the 
communities.  They  will  be  productive  people, 
able  to  hold  Jobs  and  pay  taxes.  They  won't 
be  on  the  welfare  rolls  and  they  won't  be 
In  prison.  How  do  you  compute  this  kind  of 
economic   saving   for   society?" 

Some  of  the  boys  who  come  to  the  centers 
have  had  trouble  with  the  law,  but  there  has 
been  little  trouble  at  the  centers. 

Some  Incidents  have  taken  place,  of  course. 
A  possible  racial  flareup  was  averted  recently 
by  talking  It  out  with  the  Negro  corpsmen 
leaders,  a  group  of  boys  who  are  given  leader- 
ship responsibilities.  Negroes  make  up  about 
66  percent  of  the  total  In  the  camps. 

Thievery  is  often  a  problem  where  there  are 
close  living  conditions,  but  not  at  Toyon  Cen- 
ter. Officials  said  the  boys  do  a  pretty  good 
Job  of  policing  themselves. 
Relations  with   the   city  of  Redding   are 
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handled  through  a  council  of  local  citizen* 
that  meet*  regularly  with  Job  Corps  staff. 
Programs.  Including  dances,  are  plainned. 

The  boys  are  free  to  go  anywhere  In  Red- 
ding, with  the  exception  of  one  tavern  that 
was  placed  off-Umlts  by  the  center  Itself.  If  a 
boy  should  get  Into  trouble  the  police  handle 
It  as  they  would  with  any  other  peraon.  Then 
the  boy  is  also  punished  at  the  center. 

The  boys  have  performed  a  number  of  com- 
munity service  projects.  Most  recently,  they 
cleaned  up  the  graveyard  In  Central  Valley,  a 
small  town  near  Redding,  for  Memorial  Day 

They  are  preparing  to  be  good  citizens  of 
their  own  communities  by  being  good  citizens 
of  the  Job  Corps  community. 

Oakland  Job  Corps  Trai.vk  Learning  How 
To  Be  Cook 

RXDOING. — Tony  .\rchuUta  Is  a  slender  smil- 
ing young  man  who  decided  that  he  wanted 
to  be  a  cook. 

In  a  little  over  two  weeks  he  will  return 
to  Oakland  to  look  for  a  Job  as  a  cook.  His 
prosjjects  are  good,  say  officials  at  the  Toyon 
Job  Corps  Center.  He  Is  a  pleasant,  likable 
person  and  he  knows  his  way  around  a 
kitchen. 

ArcbullU  la  the  only  Oaklander  at  Toyon. 
Most  of  the  corpsmen  there  are  from  the 
South.  The  Job  Corps  policy  is  not  to  send 
the  boys  too  close  to  home  under  the  theory 
that  greater  distance  makes  them  think 
twice  about  leaving  the  center  before  their 
training  Is  complete 

ArchuUta  Is  an  Oaklander  by  choice  He 
grew  up  In  Denver,  Colo..  t?olng  to  school  to 
the  11th  grade.  Then  he  moved  to  Oakland 
and  lived  at  1244  E.  14th  St. 

Hell  return,  he  said  with  a  grin.  His  future 
wife  Uves  In  Oakland 

ArchuUta  praised  the  opportunities  to 
learn  skills  offered  at  the  Job  Corps  con- 
servation centers. 

"It  teaches  us  a  sense  of  respoostblUty." 
he  said.  "And  It  makes  a  good  reference 
when  you  go  to  get  a  Job." 

He  said  he  had  done  some  cooking  before 
coming  to  Toyon.  but  said  camp  gave  him 
an  opportunity  to  improve  his  skill  and  his 
educational  level 

"I  also  learned  a  lot  of  new  recipes, '  said 
ArchuUta. 


HR.5037 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimovis  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  fMr  SchecerI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  weis  no  objection 

Mr.  SCHEUER  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5037 
Is  a  long  overdue  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. The  practitioners  of  law  en- 
forcement at  one  time  led  all  other 
branches  of  government  In  their  appli- 
cation of  science  and  technologj-.  But 
unfortunately,  the  innovations  of  the 
1920's — the  radio  patrol  car,  teargas.  and 
fingerprint  identification — still  represent 
the  high-point  in  police  technology.  To- 
day's policeman  must  still  rely  on  the 
same  basic  equipment  as  he  did  40  years 
ago — the  tnmcheon.  the  lethal  sidearm, 
and  the  patrol  car. 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  the  President  list- 
ed a  niunber  of  questions  which  the 
newly  formed  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders  would  attempt 
to  answer.  These  were  not  new  questions. 
They  could  well  have  been  asked  10  years 
ago  of  our  entire  law  enforcement  sys- 
tem. Were  every  riot  and  clvU  disorder 


in  the  United  States  to  cease  tomorrow, 
these   important   questions  still   remain 
unanswered. 
The  President  asked ; 

How  well  equipped  and  trained  are  the 
local  and  Slate  police,  and  the  State  guard 
units,  to  handle  riots? 

But  he  could  well  have  asked  how  well 
our  police  are  equipped  to  handle  all 
crmie.  particularly  the  street  crimes  that 
are  threatening  the  pattern  of  life  in  our 
great  cities. 

The  President  asked: 

Why  do  riots  occur  In  some  cities  and  do 
not  occur  in  others? 

He  could  have  broadened  his  inquiry 
by  asking  why  crime  rates  vary  so  spec- 
tacularly from  one  city  to  another.  In 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  for  example,  during  the 
last  several  months  assaults  increased  by 
1,380  percent,  while  the  national  average 
Increased  only  14  percent;  and  in  Roches- 
ter. N.Y.,  auto  thefts  decreased  36  per- 
cent while  the  national  average  was  up 
20  percent. 

In  each  of  thf.se  ca.ses,  there  has  been 
a  remarkable  deviation  from  the  norm. 
Perhaps  this  is  due  to  differences  in  re- 
porting, but.  accordlnK  to  Quinn  Tamm, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Intcniatioiial 
Association  of  Cinefs  of  Police,  no  one 
in  our  Government  is  asking  the  cities 
with  lower  than  national  rates  what  they 
have  done  that  other  cities  might 
emulate. 

The  President  a.sked: 

How  can  groups  or  lawful  cltl/.ens  be  en- 
couraged, groups  that  can  help  to  cool  the 
I  riot)  situation'' 

We  might  well  also  ask.  how  we  can  en- 
courage lawful  citizen.^  to  become  indi- 
vidual ext^■n^lons  of  cur  law  enforcement 
.system,  to  support  the  police,  to  volunteer 
to  ser\e  as  witnesies,  to  play  the  role  of 
the  Good  Samaritan — when  there  is  no 
riot. 

The  President  asked: 

How  do  police-community  relationships 
affect  the  likelihood  of  a  riot  -or  the  ability 
to  keep  one  from  spreading  once  It  has 
started' 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  type  of  com- 
prehen.sive  investigation  that  should  have 
been  commenced  promptly  after  the 
Watts  riot  2  years  ago.  It  is  obviously  the 
type  of  highly  complex  problem  which 
calls  for  continuous  re.scarch  and  de- 
velopment, and  scrutiny  of  ongoing  pro- 
grams by  a  permanent  arm  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Tlie  key  to  finding  the  answers  to 
th'-'se  and  countless  other  Important 
que.stions  lies  in  tit'.e  III  of  this  bill — the 
research  title.  Of  all  the  titles  of  this 
bill,  this  title  is  most  clearly  a  Federal 
respoi^sibility. 

Given  adequate  resources,  we  can 
hopefully  look  to  the  day  when  local 
police  departments  will  be  able  to  sup- 
port their  own  planning,  equipment,  and 
construction  programs  But  comprehen- 
sive ongoing  research  of  the  type  I 
described  will  always  be  uneconomic  for 
any  one  police  department.  What  px)lice 
department,  evt-n  the  New  York  Police 
Department,  can  afford  to  develop  the 
following  promising  devices  and  systems: 
De%ices  to  give  patrolmen  vastly  im- 
proved night  vision. 


Odor-sensory  devices  to  detect  the 
pre.sence  of  explosives,  narcotics,  or  hu- 
mans, where  their  presence  was  sugges- 
tive of  illegal  activity. 

Light  armor  for  law  enforcement 
agents. 

A  gun  that  stims  or  otherwise  tem- 
porarily di.sables  but  does  not  kill. 

A  police  lapel  radio  or  wri.st  radio  for 
two-way  instantaneous  communication. 
A  police  radio  vehicle  locator  with  a 
computer  for  instant  dispatch. 

A  multipurijose,  specially  designed 
standard  police  vehicle. 

Yet  these  are  all  devices  that  our  police 
would  have  today  if  we  had  started  a 
soundly  conceived  research  program  10 
years  ago. 

Title  III  as  it  now  stands  provides  $13.5 
million,  which  could  be  spent  for  re- 
search, training,  or  special  projects. 
There  is  no  i.'uarantee  that  it  will  be 
spent  for  the  type  of  innovative  research 
which  we  so  badly  need. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  we  must  do 
more  than  simply  authorize  money  with- 
out specific  provisions  for  intelligently 
and  effectively  spending  it.  That  is  why  I 
will  support  an  amendment  to  title  m 
which  will  establish  the  structure  to 
conduct  the  research  we  need  so  badly. 
This  amendment  will  establish  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  lo- 
cated within  the  Department  of  Justice. 
But  a  structure  alone  is  not  enough. 
The  success  of  any  research  program  Is 
totally  dependent  upon  the  caliber  of  the 
people  planning  and  administering  It. 
Our  best  a.ssurance  of  attracting  first- 
rate  scientists  at  the  opeiational  level  is 
to  attract  a  scientist  of  outstanding  na- 
tional reputation  to  head  the  program.  ; 
comparable  in  eminence  and  distinction 
to  Dr  Donald  Hornig,  Special  As.sistant 
to  the  President  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

The  amendment  will  also  provide  for  a 
Director  of  the  Institute  at  the  rank  of 
level  IV  or  A.ssistant  Attorney  General  to 
head  the  program  and  attract  a  first-iate 
group  of  scientists  at  the  operating  level. 
This  po.sition  has  ample  precedent  in 
Government,  and  it  is  equivalent  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Sci-  ' 
ence  and  Technology  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce;  the  Principal  Deputy  Di- 
rectors of  Defense  Research  and  En- 
gineering in  the  Department  of  Defense: 
and  the  .'V.ssislant  Secretaries  of  Research 
and  Development  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force. 

It  is  one  step  below  the  grade  II  Level 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  En- 
gineering in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  creation  of  the  position  of  In- 
stitute Director  would  bring  about  a 
long  needed  change,  for  the  Department 
of  Justice  is  now  one  of  the  few  Cabinet- 
level  departments  without  an  individual 
in  a  level  grade  position  responsible  lor 
re.search  and  development. 

Two  years  ago,  Congress  embarked 
upon  a  massive  new  program  of  Federal 
aid  to  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. At  that  time,  we  wisely  decided  that 
the  Federal  involvement  should  not  sim- 
ply be  more  of  the  same:  the  use  of  the 
Federal  tax  base  to  support  conventional, 
on-going  local  programs.  Our  program 
was  designed  to  encourage  innovation;  to 


help  local  schools  attack  their  problems 
In  new  and  more  effective  ways. 

I  support  this  bill,  but  I  also  believe 
Federal  assistance  to  local  law  enforce- 
ment must  be  no  less  Innovative  than  our 
approach  to  education  and  poverty.  The 
key  to  a  new  approach  and  a  highly  ap- 
propriate role  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  research  and  development.  For 
that  reason  I  will  support  an  amendment 
to  title  III. 


URBAN  AREA  CONGRESSMEN  TOUR 
INDIANA  FARMS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  AnnxjnzioI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma?  , 

There  was  no  objection.  ' 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day, July  21,  at  the  invitation  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  from  Indiana,  Hon. 
Lee  H.  Hamilton  and  Hon.  J.  Edward 
RousH,  I  was  asked  to  participate,  along 
with  Congressman  Jonathan  B.  Bingham 
from  New  York  and  Congressman  James 
C.  CoRMAN  from  California,  in  a  visit  to 
the  farm  areas  of  their  State. 

We  visited  primarily  the  central  and 
southern  sections  of  Indiana,  and  our  1- 
day  tour  took  us  first  to  the  Weir  Cook 
Airport  at  Indianapolis,  where  we  were 
welcomed  by  the  vigorous  and  able  Gov- 
ernor of  Indiana,  Hon.  Roger  Branigin. 

Leaving  the  Governor,  we  proceeded 
to  Marion,  Ind.,  where  we  visited  the  Max 
Townsend  farm  in  Grant  County.  This 
farm  is  a  third  generation  family  farm 
with  360  acres.  The  Townsends  have  160 
acres  in  corn  for  feed  and  140  acres  in 
soybeans  for  commercial  use.  Raising 
pigs  is  the  farm's  main  operation,  with 
a  capacity  of  about  500  hogs  and  75  brood 
sows. 

After  the  Townsend  farm  we  toured 
the  Ronald  Smith  dairy  farm,  run  by  the 
Smiths  for  more  than  80  years.  The 
Smiths  have  300  acres  of  cropland  in 
corn,  soybeans,  and  hay,  and  have  150 
head  of  livestock  and  70  milking  cows. 

Leaving  the  Smiths,  we  went  on  by 
plane  to  Seymour,  Ind.,  and  from  there 
by  car  to  the  Salem  area,  where  we  visit- 
ed the  Elk  Creek  Watershed.  This  water- 
shed covers  18,620  acres  and  was  com- 
pleted in  1965.  Its  establishment  Is  es- 
sential to  the  farmers  in  the  area  in  that 
it  reduces  flood  damage,  provides  irriga- 
tion structures,  and  encourages  the  con- 
servation of  fish  and  wildlife  in  the  area. 

Still  in  the  Salem  area,  we  visited  the 
Roscoe  Walker  farm.  Roscoe  Walker,  to- 
gether with  his  brother.  Randair  Walker, 
farm  about  800  acres.  They  have  165 
acres  in  corn,  90  acres  in  wheat,  200  acres 
in  forage  crops,  and  300  acres  of  pasture. 
They  also  owti  144  milk  cows. 

Later  in  the  evening  we  held  a  farm 
conference  at  the  Bradie  Shrtun  Elemen- 
tary School  in  Salem.  At  this  public 
meeting  we  had  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss the  impressions  and  experiences  we 
had  during  the  day.  Most  important  of 
all.  we  exchanged  views  and  discussed 
forthrightly  and  frankly  the  critical 
problems  faced  by  farmers  in  Indiana, 


and  indeed,  by  our  farmers  all  over  the 
Nation. 

After  a  most  enlightening  and  educa- 
tional conference,  we  left  the  Salem  area 
by  car  and  traveled  to  the  Louisville,  Ky., 
Municipal  Airport,  returing  to  Washing- 
ton by  plane  late  the  same  evening. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  tremendously  im- 
pressed with  the  farm  operations  we  ob- 
served. They  were  efficient  and  utilized 
available  resources  with  immense  ac- 
curacy. The  farmers  showed  great 
imagination  in  planning  their  farm  op- 
erations and  took  advantage  of  various 
Federal  bureaus  and  programs  such  as 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service,  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service,  the  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
programs,  and  so  forth,  by  their  i>ar- 
ticipation  in  them. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our 
farmers  work  hard  and  are  determined 
to  survive,  they  face  serious  threats  to 
their  continuation  as  small,  family 
farms. 

I  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  farmers 
are  In  the  same  category  as  small  busi- 
nessmen. Their  investments  range  from 
$100,000  to  $300,000  on  farms  ranging  in 
size  from  200  to  300  acres.  They  face  the 
same  problems  as  small  businessmen — 
two  of  the  most  pressing  of  these  I  feel 
are  an  InsuflBcient  return  on  their  Invest- 
ment and  a  shortage  of  labor. 

Farmers  today  receive  a  per  capita  in- 
come that  is  one-third  less  than  the  in- 
come of  the  rest  of  our  people  who  earn 
their  livelihood  In  other  ways.  Fanners 
are  receiving  prices  below  the  level  of  20 
years  ago,  while  their  costs  are  steadily 
Increasing.  A  tractor  which  cost  $1,910 
20  years  ago  now  costs  $3,900.  A  milking 
machine  which  cost  $97  in  1947  now  costs 
$155.  At  the  same  time,  the  farmer  re- 
ceives only  3.7  cents  out  of  a  30-cent  loaf 
of  bread  and  3  cents  out  of  a  31 -cent  box 
of  cornflakes. 

Because  there  is  an  economic  disad- 
vantage to  staying  on  the  farm,  the  chil- 
dren are  leaving  the  farms,  rather  than 
carrying  on  in  the  tradition  of  their  fa- 
thers and  grandfathers  before  them.  The 
average  age  of  farmers  Is  Increasing  and 
now  stands  In  the  middle  fifties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort  to  alleviate 
one  of  the  problems  which  the  farmer 
faces — the  tremendous  increase  in  dairy 
imports  amounting  to  300  percent  in  2 
years — I  introduced  H.R.  7963  on  April  5. 
My  bill  provides  for  a  more  realistic  reg- 
ulation of  imports  of  milk  and  dairy 
products. 

I  want  to  assure  Congressman  Hamil- 
ton, Congressman  Roush,  and  the  other 
Members  of  Congress  who  represent 
rural  areas  that  although  1  day  in  a 
farm  area  is  not  enough  to  provide  a 
complete  grasp  of  farm  problems,  I  none- 
theless personally  feel  I  have  a  better 
understanding,  a  greater  knowledge,  and 
am  better  qualified  to  vote  in  support  of 
programs  that  will  provide  solutions  for 
the  farmers  of  America. 

It  is  in  the  best  interests  of  everyone 
in  our  Nation,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  insure 
that  our  farmers  make  a  decent  income. 
They  feed  our  Nation  well — cities,  towns, 
and  hamlets  alike — all  of  us  depend  on 
our  farmers  for  food.  They,  in  turn,  de- 
serve otir  support  for  vital  farm  pro- 
grams. 


I  want  to  thank  Congressman  Hamil- 
ton, Congressman  Roush,  Euid  all  the 
other  fine  people  in  Indiana  who  made 
this  farm  tour  possible.  It  was  an  educa- 
tional and  stimulating  experience  which 
I  shall  long  remember. 


A  DAY  IN  RURAL  INDIANA 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  fMr.  Bingham]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  from  California 
and  Illinois  [Mr.  Corman  and  Mr.  An- 
Nimzio]  in  expressing  appreciation  to 
the  gentlemen  from  Indiana,  Congress- 
men Hamilton  and  Roush,  for  having 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  spend  a  day 
in  rural  Indiana.  We  were  overwhelmed 
by  Hoosier  hospitality,  and  I  was  full  of 
admiration  for  the  excellent  arrange- 
ments that  had  been  made  so  that  we 
could  see  a  great  deal  in  a  single  day. 

Obviously,  we  who  represent  urban  dis- 
tricts must  normally  rely  heavily  in  mak- 
ing legislative  decisions  of  farm  bills  on 
such  colleagues  as  Messrs.  Hamilton 
and  Roush.  We  will  still  have  to  do  so  in 
the  future,  but  because  of  our  visit  we 
will  have  a  much  clearer  picture  of  what 
is  Involved  today  in  farming  and  water 
conservation  in  the  mlddlewestem 
United  States. 

I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  fact 
that  in  this  day  and  age  even  a  family 
farm,  to  be  effective,  must  have  a  great 
deal  of  equipment,  representing  many 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  that 
farm  management  today  requires  many 
skills  and  a  high  degree  of  knowledge  in 
various  sciences,  and  even  in  finance. 

It  was  made  clear  to  us  that  farm 
prices  have  generally  not  increased,  and 
that  the  recent  Increases  in  food  prices 
reflect  additional  dollars  going  to  the 
middlemen.  This  is  a  chronic  problem 
which  requires  constant  study  so  that 
the  best  interest  of  the  farmers  and  the 
consumers  may  both  be  served. 

The  whole  experience  of  our  visit  to 
Indiana  was,  for  me.  a  refreshing  and 
inspiring  one.  In  spite  of  the  grave  prob- 
lems that  confront  American  farmers 
today,  a  city  dweller  gets  a  sense  of  lift 
from  seeing  parts  of  the  country  which 
are  fortimately  free  from  the  most 
grievous  problems  of  our  urban  centers. 

I  should  like  to  express  particular  ap- 
preciation to  Messrs.  Max  Townsend. 
Ronald  Smith,  and  Roscoe  Walker,  whose 
farms  we  visited,  and  Messrs.  Thomas 
Andrews,  John  Dreyer,  Joseph  Miller, 
and  Wendel  Shireman,  who  took  part  in 
the  panel  in  the  afternoon.  All  of  them 
gave  us  a  lot  to  think  about. 

We  also  appreciated  the  courtesy  of 
Gov.  Roger  Branigin  in  welcoming  us  at 
the  Indianapolis  airport  and  taking  part 
in  a  press  conference  with  us. 

Finally,  we  were  grateful  to  the  ladies 
of  Fairmont  and  Salem  for  providing  our 
party  with  such  splendid  repasts. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the 
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people  of  the  Fifth  and  Ninth  Congres- 
sional Districts  are  fortunate  in  having 
two  such  energetic,  able,  and  dedicated 
Representatives  to  Congress  as  Lee 
HAMU.TON  and  Ed  Roush. 


A  DAY  ON  THE  FARM 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  ;  Mr  Corman  !  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma':' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORMAN  Mr  Speaker,  on  Friday. 
July  21,  I  had  the  singular  pleasure  of 
Joining  several  colleagues  on  a  visit  to 
the  Fifth  and  Ninth  Districts  of  Indiana. 
We  were  there  at  the  invitation  of  Con- 
gressmen Lee  Hamilton"  and  Edward 
Roush.  to  participate  in  their  Hoosier 
farm-urban  program 

Our  1-day  tour  was  crowded  with  new 
experiences  for  me.  I  had  never  before 
had  the  opportunity  to  visit  an  operat- 
ing farm.  In  this  one  visit.  I  was  able 
to  see  firsthand  how  a  general  purpose 
farm  and  a  dairy  farm  function,  and  to 
observe  an  immensely  interesting  water- 
shed project. 

We  were  received  hospitably  at  cverj' 
stop  we  made.  Durlnt;  the  afternoon. 
farm  leaders  in  the  district  had  bfcn 
invited  to  meet  with  our  party.  They 
described  to  us  the  problems  facing  them 
and  what  needed  to  be  done  to  try  to 
solve  them.  This  'give  and  take"  ex- 
change provided  a  far  better  insight  into 
the  problems  of  the  farmer  than  all  the 
debates  I  have  heard  on  the  floor  of  this 
Chamber.  In  the  7  years  I  have  been  in 
the  House.  I  have  vuted  on  agricultural 
appropriations  totaling  some  $41  billion 
I  have  sometimes  supported  agricultural 
programs,  sometimes  opposed  them.  Al- 
though there  will  be  considerations  in 
addition  to  appropriations,  I  now  have 
a  greater  understanding  of.  and  empatliy 
for.  the  problems  facing  the  farmer  to- 
day and  what  he  faces  in  the  future. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  Congressmen 
Hamilton  and  Roush  for  making  ttiis 
visit  possible.  It  was  a  rich  learning  ex- 
perience as  well  as  a  delit;htful  day. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON  ADLAI  E.  STE- 
VENSON ni.  STATE  CONVENTION. 
INDIANA  YOUNG  DEMOCRATS.  IN- 
DIANAPOLIS. IND  .  JULY  29.  1967 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
BEST).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Brademas]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
name  of  Adlai  Stevenson  is  widely  known 
here  at  home  and  around  the  world  be- 
cause of  the  distinguished  leadership 
which  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  gave  our  coun- 
try as  Governor  of  Illinois,  twice  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations. 

As  one  who  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
on  the  staff  of  Mr.  Stevenson  in  1955-56. 
I  have  naturally  had  a  particular  respect 
for  his  many  contributions. 

But  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  say  that  another  Adlai  Stevenson  Is 


now  making  his  mark  in  public  service 

as  well. 

I  refer  of  course  to  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 
III,  who  is  serving  with  great  distinc- 
tion as  the  treasurer  of  the  State  of 
Illinois.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  HI  has 
brou^'ht  to  thLs  pasition  of  re.sponsi- 
bility  a  sense  of  commitment  to  the  pub- 
lic good,  a  keen  intelligence,  and  a  lively 
imagination — all  attributes  wliich  clearly 
mark  him  in  the  tradition  of  his  father. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  29.  1967.  at  a 
State  convention  of  the  Young  Demo- 
crats of  Indiana  in  Indianapolis.  Mr. 
Stevenson  delivered  an  outstanding  ad- 
dress which,  I  believe,  is  a  good  example 
of  the  thoughtful  concern  he  brings  to 
the  problems  facing  our  countr>'. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  the  text  of  his  address  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  .\go.nt  of  O'  r  Cities 
(Address    by    Adial    E     Stevenson    III,    State 

Convention.  Indiana  Young  Democr.its.  In- 
dianapolis. Ind..  July  29.  1967  i 

Let  us  talk  tonight  about  an  Issue  much 
before  us  in  recf-nt  days,  and  one  which  will 
continue  to  be  before  us  In  the  months 
ahead.  I  speak  of  the  agony  of  our  cities. 

None  of  U3  can  reflect  upon  the  events  of 
this  summer  of  1367  without  feeling  per- 
sonally dlm:::lshed.  We  ha\e  witnessed,  aiid 
are  wUnes.stng.  the  manifestatloiu.  of  a  mas- 
sive failure 

Facts  are  sometimes  ugly  In  an  Immediate 
sense  those  facts  are  Molotov  cocktails,  loot- 
ters,  hidden  snipers  and  a  p.U!  of  smoke  over 
the  central  clly.  ITiosc  facts  are  firemen  sil- 
houetted ag.ilnst  spreading  fl.imes,  feeling 
naked  and  alone  on  a  burning  street.  They 
are  also  po(.ir  families,  who  had  aiw.iys  be- 
lieved that  frugality  and  hard  work  would 
prevail,  staiidUig  outside  the  gutted  ruins 
of  modest  homes  which  once  contained  all 
they  owned. 

But  the  facts  are  not  Just  the  sensory  per- 
ception of  flames,  of  small  arms  tired  In 
staccato  bursts,  and  of  ambulance  sirens 
walling  down  a  city  street. 

We  must  leave  to  the  psychologists,  so- 
cloiofclsts.  the  historians  and  the  economists 
the  full  story  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Summer,  1967.  Some  facts,  however,  are 
so  plain  they  cannot  be  Ignored  and  not  by 
you  and  me  .lud  any  of  us.  a.s  public  otfiLlals. 
Democrats  lUid  citizens  aUke  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  the  nation. 

The  RHEToaic  os--  the  American  revolltion 

IS    NOT    A    REALITY    OE   THE    ^MERICAN    REPfBLIC" 

The  violence  in  our  cities  reminds  us  once 
again  that  the  rhetoric  of  the  Americ.m  Rev- 
olution Is  not  a  reality  of  the  Amerlc.in  Re- 
public The  bnve  word.s  of  our  political  for- 
bear, Thoma.s  Jefferson,  during  that  long, 
hot  summer  in  the  Philadelphia  of  1776  did 
not  win  our  freedom.  They  only  girded  a 
nation  for  the  long  twilight  struggle  ahead — 
and  Us  still  going  on. 

The  violence  in  our  cities  demonstrates,  If 
demonstration  was  ever  needed,  that  wc  have 
an  urb.in  proletariat.  American  citizens, 
white  and  black.  Impoverished  and  disaf- 
fected and  alienated,  contemptuous  of  au- 
thority, who  feel  no  real  stake  in  the  Amer- 
ican Republic.  For  some  the  "pursuit  of 
happiness"   is  still  not  even  a  hope. 

That  word,  "urban",  doesn't  apply  only 
to  Los  Angeles,  New  York.  Chicago,  Detroit 
and  Newark.  We  are  Increasingly  an  urban 
nation.  The  Waterloo,  lowas,  and  Cambridge, 
Marylands,  are  no  longer  sleepy  towns  but 
Industrial  and  commerce  centers.  The  rise 
of  our  cities  has  t>een  one  of  the  most  pro- 
found and  spectacular  developments  In 
American  history.  And  on  balance  it  has  been 
a  good  thing.  The  rise  of  our  cities  bas 
brought  Increased  wealth,  increased  oppor- 


tunities for  most  people,  and  a  level  of  com. 
fort  and  creativity  unmatched  in  the  world. 
But  that  growth,  and  the  progress,  too, 
have  brought  massive  problems  which  the 
grim  events  of  the  past  weeks  have  made 
painfully  clear. 

As  the  numbers  grow  larger  In  our  cltle« 
the  Intimate  bonds  which  hold  totjether 
smaller,  less  developed  societies  get  strained 
and  sometimes  snap.  Life  grows  more  and 
more  impersonal.  People  are  more  mobile. 

A     "REVOLUTION     OF    RISING     EXPECTATIONS" 

My  father  once  referred  to  a  "Revolution 
of  Rising  Expectations."  He  was  speaking 
at  the  time  of  underdeveloped  nations,  but 
that  phr.ise  now  applies  as  well  to  our  cities. 
We  once  had  a  dllTerent  set  of  problems 
stemming  from  depression  and  want.  It  was 
enough  then  to  keep  going,  to  feed  and 
hou.se  a  stricken  society  from  the  meagre 
production  of  the  thirties.  But  that  has  all 
changed.  Now  instead  of  sharing  the  scarcity 
of  the  thirties,  we  have  the  problem  of 
sharing  the  abundance  of  the  sixties.  The 
country  is  more  affluent  than  ever;  yet  many 
Americans  remain  poor,  desperately  poor. 
They  have  been  left  behind.  On  all  sides 
they  see  material  gain  and  progress  they  do 
not  share.  They  can  see  a  better  life,  but 
cannot  possess  it  When  there  Is  light  on  the 
horizon,  the  pulse  quickens.  People  seek  t 
place  in  the  sun.  "Freedom  now"  Is  a  far 
more  compelling  rallying  cry  than  "We  shall 
overcome  someday." 

Add  unemployment,  poverty,  allenatkn. 
the  promise  of  change  without  Its  reality. 
and  Impatience  of  youth,  and  the  result  Is 
bitterness,  h.ite  and  frustration — for  white 
and  black  alike — and  especially  for  those 
lrres[)ectlve  of  their  race,  who  are  deprived 
of  hope  In  the  midst  of  plenty  These  are  the 
ingredients  which  tr.ui.sform  cities  into 
tinder  boxes. 

The  Ironies  are  cruel,  but  real  Negro  union 
leaders  In  Detroit  had  fought  the  organizing 
battles  of  the  thirties,  crusaded  for  fair 
housing  legislation,  better  working  condi- 
tions and  credit  reform  Yet  they.  too.  were 
the  victims  of  teenagers  roaming  the  streets 
with  wicked  Coke  bottles  filled  with  gasoline. 
Others  laid  waste  to  what  they  had  built 
in  a  lifetime,  and  being  important,  they 
quietly  disappeared. 

The  poor  and  the  disadvantaged  are  the 
first  victims  of  their  own  unrest  when  it 
leads  to  violence.  The  work  of  rebuilding 
homes  and  human  attitudes  is  too  slow.  But 
lootin,',  arson,  murder  and  rioting  only  re- 
tard the  struggle  for  freedom  we  commenced 
as  a  nation  two  centuries  ago. 

The  tragedy  of  Summer.  UHJ7,  has  deep 
roots,  and  solutions  are  neither  clear  nor 
simple. 

PRESERVATION    OF    ORDER    IS    OUR    FIRST 
RESPONSIBILITY 

Our  first  responsibility  Is  the  preservation 
of  order.  Our  society  cannot,  and  will  not. 
permit  the  lawlessness  we  have  seen  in 
Newark,  Detroit  and  elsewhere.  Let  there 
be  no  mistake  about  It.  Force  In  the  streets 
will  be  met  with  superior  force,  with  what- 
ever men  and  weapons  are  necessary  to 
suppress  quickly  violence  and  maintain  the 
laws.  That  Is  the  first  order  of  survival 

We  have  not  really  adjusted  the  crucial 
Instruments  of  that  order,  the  police,  to  the 
new  conditions  of  our  highly  complex,  metro- 
politan society.  Our  police  system,  as  im- 
ijortant  as  It  is,  has  always  been  a  stepchild 
of  local  government.  It  was  one  of  the  last 
services  to  be  proferslonallzed;  It  has  been 
among  the  last  to  win  better  conditions  and 
decent  wages 

It  has  often  taken  the  brunt  of  criticism 
that  ought  to  have  been  placed  elsewhere — 
on  parents,  on  schools,  on  churches,  on 
society  itself— for  problems  which  the  police 
did  not  create,  yet  somehow  were  supposed 
to  handle.  Our  police  have,  on  the  whole, 


served  us  well.  They  deserve  our  support,  as 
vrell  as  our  thanks. 

But  the  events  of  past  weeks  have  made  It 
more  than  ever  clear  that  we  need  more 
effective  police  protection. 

Liberals  have  often  concentrated  on  Indi- 
vidual freedom  at  the  expense  of  community 
security.  Conservatives  have  emphasized 
security  at  the  expense  of  freedom.  What  we 
need  are  both  freedom  for  the  individual  and 
security  for  the  community.  Neither  can 
exist  without  the  other.  Indeed,  without 
these  rudiments  of  a  stable  society  we  cannot 
undertake  long  rani^e  programs  to  combat 
poverty,  discrimination   and   hopelessness. 

This  is  a  complex  urea  and  in  serious  need 
of  rethinking.  Its  obvious  we  need  still 
better  men  in  our  police  departments.  The 
contact  between  the  police  and  the  commu- 
nity is  too  sensitive  and  too  Important  to  be 
left  to  traditional  recruitment  and  training. 

Some  of  the  rethinking  has  already  been 
done.  President  Johnson  has  created  his 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice.  Its  widely  acclaimed 
recommendations  have  been  sent  to  Con- 
gress. Among  them  is  a  proposal  for  Federal 
assistance  to  local  governments  which  would 
help  them  improve  their  police,  their  courts 
and  correctional  systems.  Local  police  forces 
would  be  eligible  for  grants  to  assist  In  train- 
ing personnel,  upgrading  salaries  and  im- 
proving communications  systems.  Police 
academy  centers  and  crime  laboratories 
would  be  aided. 

Some  say  the  President  is  doing  nothing. 
But  his  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1967  was  reported  out  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  on  July  17. 

No  one  denies  that  more  must  be  done. 

POUCE    EDUCATION 

Police  training  is  essentially  an  educa- 
tional function.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
Federal  Government  should  not  support  It  in 
the  same  way  it  supports  education  for  al- 
most every  other  task  in  our  society.  Fifty 
years  ago  a  policeman  with  a  high  degree 
was  better  educated  than  most  of  the  people 
on  his  beat.  Now,  however,  that  same  police- 
man has  less  training  than  the  average 
citizen. 

We  must  upgrade  the  entire  service.  We 
should  consider  the  equivalent  of  a  G.I.  Bill 
for  American  policemen.  We  could  make  It 
possible  for  a  police  recruit  to  look  forward 
to  both  a  career  in  the  force  and  a  chance 
for  a  college  degree — a  chance  to  obtain  the 
broader  training  that  will  equip  him  better 
lor  work  he  will  perform  throughout  his 
professional  life.  We  could  give  grants  and 
time  off  for  study  to  young  men  committed 
to  careers  In  law  enforcement,  making  those 
careers  both  more  attractive  and  more  pro- 
ductive of  a  peaceful  society.  Such  a  pro- 
gram would  make  recruitment  of  police  In 
the  Inner  cities  easier.  It  could  produce  a 
breed  of  policemen  more  broadly  educated, 
more  sensitive  to  the  problems  of  community 
relations  and  the  rights  of  individuals — 
and  more  highly  respected  by  the  people. 

For  those  already  In  the  police  service 
showing  promise  of  future  leadership,  we 
could  offer  leaves  of  absence  which  would 
permit  them  to  attend  college  and  obtain  the 
same  training. 

There  is  nothing  radical  in  such  a  pro- 
posal. Business,  labor  and  education  have 
found  similar  programs  effective.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  public  service  should  be 
less  imaginative  than  private  enterprise. 

THE    NEED    FOR    GUN     CONTROL    LEGISLATION'    IS 
URGENT 

We  must  take  other  steps,  too,  in  order 
to  help  our  police.  And  surely  there  can  no 
longer  be  any  serious  question  about  the 
urgent  need  for  gun  control  legislation.  Al- 
most every  day  since  the  horror  in  Dallas  in 
1983  to  the  Juvenile  warfare  of  the  past 
weeks  we  have  seen  the  urgency  written  in 
blood.  Here  again  the  AdmlnlsUaUon  has  a 


program.  It  would  prohibit  the  mall  order 
sale  of  firearms  and  over  the  counter  sale  of 
hand  guns  to  non-residents  of  a  state.  It 
would  make  It  possible  for  states  within 
their  boundaries  to  effectively  control  the 
ownership  of  these  lethal  weapons — keeping 
them  out  of  the  hands  of  thoee  most  likely 
to  misuse  them. 

Community  security  Is  only  one  aspect  of 
the  crisis  that  confronts  us.  It  Is  only  the 
most  Immediate.  Underneath  the  seething 
discontent  of  our  cities  are  the  deeper  causes 
of  the  bitter,  desperate  and  dangerous  out- 
breaks that  threaten  all  of  them.  If  we  sim- 
ply emphasized  a  stronger  police  and  more 
surveillance  we  would  only  put  the  Ud  on 
an  active  volcano  and  create  the  conditions 
for  larger  and  more  dangerous  explosions 
In  the  future. 

We  need  neighborhoods  which  do  not  look 
upon  the  police  as  the  enemy,  as  storm 
troopers  occupying  foreign  territory,  Aristotle 
once  said  that  "poverty  is  the  parent  of  rev- 
olution and  crime,"  and  the  truth  of  what 
he  said  has  not  diminished  over  the  cen- 
turies. We  need  a  coordinated  attack  upon 
poverty  and  all  the  underlying  causes  of  our 
discontent. 

I  cannot  tonight  discuss  all  the  things  we 
must  do  to  root  out  the  causes  of  poverty 
and  hatred  and  violence  In  our  society.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  better  housing,  street 
cleaning,  poUce  and  flre  protection,  garbage 
collection,  recreational  facilities,  educational 
and  employment  opportunities  must  all  be 
provided. 

THE   GENESIS  OF  CXASS  WARFA&E 

We  are  not  witnessing  genuine  race  riots 
this  simimer,  but  rather  the  genesis  of  class 
warfare.  Poor  people,  both  black  and  white, 
already  alienated,  have  rebelled  against  a 
system  which  deprives  them  of  dignity  and 
hope.  Our  present  allocation  of  national  re- 
sources may  make  the  world  safe  for  de- 
mocracy, but  It  risks  fulfilling  the  Marxian 
predictions  of  class  warfare  In  our  own  so- 
ciety. The  choices  to  be  made  are  difficult. 
But  It  behooves  us  all  to  examine  our  na- 
tional priorities. 

We  have  already  declared  a  war  on  pov- 
erty and  all  the  conditions  of  disorder  which 
afflict  us.  But  some  say  we,  the  wealthiest 
nation  In  the  history  of  the  world,  cannot 
afford  to  aid  the  deprived  and  disadvantaged. 
We  can  afford  programs  aimed  at  protecting 
cattle  from  rodents,  but  we  cannot  afford  a 
modest  program  to  protect  children  from 
the  scourge  of  rats. 

In  these  circumstances  It's  a  temptation  to 
be  partisan.  But  the  American  tragedy  is  not 
stuff  for  partisan  politics.  It  demands  our 
hearts  and  minds  and  all  our  energies.  It  de- 
mands qualities  of  vision,  courage  and  com- 
passion which  history  proves  can  be  supplied 
by  the  Democratic  Party. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  been  historically 
the  party  of  innovation  and  optimism.  We 
have  not  flinched  in  the  face  of  violence, 
depression  or  new  problems;  we  have  always 
believed  that  new  conditions  ought  to  breed 
not  new  fears  but  new  hopes;  that  the  abun- 
dance of  modern  society  is  a  blessing  not  a 
curse;  that  each  generation  brings  not  new 
problems  but  new  talents  and  new  energy. 

The  dllflcultles  besetting  the  nation  are 
real.  They  are  also  an  Invitation  to  action.  We 
are  a  young  nation — and,  If  measured  by  the 
age  of  its  citizens,  getting  younger.  Our  ener- 
gies and  our  capacities  are  Immense.  The 
future  promises  the  excitement  of  challenge, 
the  opportunities  for  exorcising  poverty  and 
contrived  inequalities  and  of  advancing,  in 
giant  steps,  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  Ameri- 
can dream. 

The  search  for  new  Ideas — and  their  Imple- 
mentation— win  not  be  easy.  There  is  little 
guidance  in  the  past  or  elsewhere  In  the 
world.  We  must  think  anew,  using  ovtr 
experience,  our  best  minds  and  all  our 
energies. 

This  Is  an  essential  task  which  faces  you 
and  the  Democratic  Party.  It  will  not  be  easy. 


but  the  historic  mission  of  the  Democratic 
Party  In  modern  times  has  been  to  produce 
new  Ideas,  new  programs  and  to  face  the 
problems  of  each  generation. 

It  can  be  done — and  the  party  made 
stronger  than  before — not  by  patronage,  talk 
or  money  alone,  but  with  youthful  enthusi- 
asm, hard  work  and  new  Ideas.  And  that,  It 
seems  to  me,  should  be  your  purpose. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jacobs]  may  extend 
his  remarl:s  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
Biblical  days  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  the 
principal  roadblock  in  solving  public 
problems  has  been  misunderstanding. 
For  some  reason,  few  people  in  history 
seem  to  have  been  gifted  with  thought 
sufficiently  incisive  and  clear  to  cut 
through  such  misunderstanding  and 
unite  people  behind  effective  solutions  to 
public  problems. 

I  do  not  believe  It  extravagant  to  in- 
clude In  this  Jeffersonian  and  Lincolnlan 
category  of  clarity  the  name  of  Adlai 
Stevenson  in.  On  the  occasion  to  which 
my  colleague  from  Indiana  refers,  Mr. 
Stevenson  declined  to  stand  with  either 
the  police-force-only  camp  or  social- 
work-only  camp.  Rather,  he  embraced 
the  necessary  elements  of  both  to  pro- 
vide his  audience  with  an  eloquent  blend 
of  commonsense.  We  should  be  grateful 
to  Mr.  Stevenson  for  his  clear  thinking 
on  this  subject,  and  I  express  my  grati- 
tude to  my  colleague  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Brademas]  for  bringing  Mr.  Stevenson's 
remarks  to  this  Record. 


LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Brademas,  for  August  3-15,  1967, 
the  meeting  of  the  Archdiocesan  Coun- 
cil, Greek  Orthodox  Church  of  North 
and  South  America,  Athens,  Greece,  and 
meeting  of  Central  Committee  of  'World 
Council  of  Churches,  Crete. 

Mr.  Henderson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Kornecay)  ,  for  today,  August  2;  and  re- 
mainder of  week  on  account  of  illness  in 
the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest pf  Mr.  Railsback)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter : ) 

Mr.  FiNDLEY,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Laird,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  20  minutes,  August  3. 

Mr.  Roth,  for  60  minutes,  August  7. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  15  minutes,  on  August 
3,  1967;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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Mr.  Patman.  for  60  minutes,  on  August 
7,  1967;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Brademas  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Edmondson*,  for  5  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gathincs. 

Mr.  Celler  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter with  his  remarks  made  today  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  H.R.  5037. 

(The  following,'  Members  <'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  R-ulsbacki  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.    GURNEY. 

Mr.  HosMER 

Mr.  EscH. 

(The  following  Member  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edmondson"  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  t 

Mr.  Kee  in  two  instances. 


BILLS    PRESENTED  TO   THE 
PRESroENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJi.  1517  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Matteo  Groppo; 

H-R.  1532.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Alfredo  A.  Navarro; 

H.R.  1564.  An  act  for  the  relief  for  An- 
tonlna  Rondlnelll  Ascl; 

H.R.  1612.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Joseph  Shea; 

H.R.  1724.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hwang 
Duk  Hwa; 

H.R.  1814.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giovan- 
ni and  Francesco  Urga-Perraro; 

H.R.  1818.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marina 
Panaglotis  Restos; 

H.R.  2532.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Ottawa  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa In  docket  No.  303  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Conunlssion,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3221.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alex- 
ander D.  Cross; 

HJI.  3522.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
RaXael  F.  Suarez; 

HJI.  3831.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dedi- 
cation of  certain  streets  on  the  Agua  Callente 
Indian  Reservation  and  to  convey  title  to 
certain  platted  streets,  alleys,  and  strips  of 
land; 

H.R.  5224  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
GulUermo  Fresco  De  Jongh; 

H.R.  5862.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan 
P.  Chaves; 

HJI.  5996.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Bernardino  D.  Marcelo;  and 

H.R.  9080.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fred- 
erlCG  de  la  Cruz-Munoz. 


ADJOLTINMENT 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  6  o'clock  and  26  minutes  p  jn  > , 
under  Its  previous  order,  the  Hou.se  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  Au- 
gust 3,  1967,  at  11  o'clock  am. 


COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES 

July  14,  1967. 

commtttee  o.v  acrkllture 

To  the  Clerk  op  the  House 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(bl  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1967,  to  June  30.  1967.  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  ot  employee 


Profession 


Total 
gross 
saUry 
during 
6-monlh 
period 


Gallagher  Chnstme  S. . 

LeMay   Francis  M . 

Murray,  Hyde  H    

Misslbec"    George  F 

Prezioso,  Betty  M 

Vjcn    Lydia     

Hannal,  Martha  S 

Woicik,  JaneC 


Clerks Jll,:78  71 


Otiermueller,  Genelle... 

Investigative  staff: 
Baxley.  Mildred  P 
Berkeley,  Carolyr)  W 

Bernfiardt,  Catherine 

L 
Johnson,  Marione  B  . 
West,  Fowler  C 


Staff  consultant. 

Assistant  counsel 

Print. ng  editor. 

Staff  assistant 

....do 

...  do 

Stiff  assistant  (through 

Apr.  9) 
Staff  assistant 


do 


11.278  74 
11.268  37 
6.737  58 
6.066  30 
6. 066. 30 
6. 066.  30 
2  966  80 

3.5i<?  'i9 

5.394.18 
536. 18 


Staff  assistant  (through 

lanuary) 
Staff  assistant 4,0C7  34 


Holmes,  Mickey  L.. 
Stanton,  Marker  T 

Paul,  Allen 

Harrison,  George.. 


Valentine  Melton 

Ernest,  Jr 
Odell.  lames  R. .. 


do    

Assistant  staff  con- 
sultant. 

Staff  assistant  (from 
February) 

Counsel  (Ian   1-8  in- 
clusive) 

Staff  assistant  (through 
January) 

Messenger  (through 
January,) 

Staff  assistant  (Jan 
1-2  inclusive) 

Staff  assistant  from 
June. 


,  085.  06 
.394.18 

,509  75 
575,33 

,  335.  72 

334.  39 

34.93 

3C0.  50 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  committee 

expenditures - --  $100,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported  .  0 

Amount  expended  from  Jan    1,  1967,  to  June  30, 


1967. 


28.497,44 


Total  amount  expended  Irom  Jan  1.  1967, 
to  June  30.  1%7 28,497.44 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1967. 


71.502.56 


W.    R.    POAGE, 

Chairman. 

JT7I.Y   15,   1967. 
CoMMrrrrE  cm  .Appropriations 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  Hotse: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1967.  to  June  30,  1967,  Inclusive, 
tugether  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  ot  employee 


Profession 


Total 
grass 

salary 

during 

6-month 

period 


Kenneth  Sprsnkta C!erk  and  staff  di-  $12,376.44 

rector 

Paul  M.  Wilson Assistant  clerk  and  12.376.44 

staff  director. 

Jay  B  Howe Staff  assistant 12,254  64 

Robert  L   Michaels do 12,254  64 

Robert  M   Moyer do 12.254  64 

Ross  P   Pooe     do 12.254  64 

Frank  Sanders do 12,254.64 


Name  ot  employee 


Profession 


Total 
gross 
salaiy 
during 
6-montli 
period 


G  Homer  Skarin Staff  assistant 

tiigene  B  Wiihelm do 

Aubrey  A   Gunnels do 

Francis  G   Meinll do 

Samuel  R.  Preston do 

Geo'ge  E   Evans do 

tariC   Silsbr     do 

Keith  F  Mainland do 

John  M  Garrily.. do 

Gerald  J   Boya do 

George  A    Urao       do 

Robert  C    'iicholas  III. ..     ...   do 

(Jompsey  B    Mizelle do 

Milton  B   Meredith      do 

Thomas  Kmgfield  do 

Donald  E    Richbourg   ...         .  do 

Samuel  W   Crosby   ....     Soecial  assistant 

Lawrence  C   Miller Editc  

Paul  V   Farmer Assistant  editor 

Howard  E    Knox Administrative 

assistant 

Austin  G  Smith Clerical  assistant 

Naomi  A   Rich  .     do 

Francis  W   Sady do 

G»'u]  I   Ciouinard do 

Dale  M  Shulaw do 

RanJ.iiijn  Thomas  Messenger     ..   

Pjinc-  M   Hayes Cler^-stenographer.. 

Mar*  L    Macomb do 

Mary  L    Moore    . dO 

WilliaTi  I    'icary  .    do 

Mary  H   Smjilwood      .    .      ...   do 

John  A   Ringwjid do. 

Jerome  B   talker  ..     .._  do 

Rosalind  E    McGovern...     ..     do . 

Dorothy  W    Ra.vls     .    ...      ...   do 

Robert  C  Giesnam Clerk  to  minority 

Enid  Morrison       Staff  assi.lant 

Peggy  C  Conke    Clerk-stenographer.. 

Jimmy  Ray  Fairchild do 

Judith  H   QuJtilebaum do 

John  A   Halpem   do 

Patricia  E  Hutchinson. do 

Da.id  Kehl do 

Thomas  M   McMurray do 

Neta  C   Messersmith do 

Richard  J.  Murray do 

Ann  L   Obrokta -do 

Frani.oC  Ramage do 

Fred  Werihmeimer do 

Samuel  A   Wilson,  Jr.. do 

Michae.  0   W.lkmson do 

Raymond  L  Gooch.. do.. 

Larry  H    lose         dO 

Stephen  T  Adams do. 

Charles  H.  Fritzel do - 


12, 

11, 

lu, 
10, 
10, 


254  S4 

254  54 
429  IG 
61b.  S6 
615.56 
C51.62 
051.62 
912.80 
829. 10 
887.  ;6 
04C  32 
m  28 
60f'  28 
600  28 
666  90 
334  !2 
084  88 
714  28 

910  36 
656.56 

911  84 
656.60 
2D6  88 
791  16 
569  70 
569  70 
9i;.M 
911.81 
519,54 
911,  84 
911  84 
?34  98 
?1!  V 
455  92 

54  58 
889. 3C 
Vi2  34 
911  84 
m  20 
637  28 
671,56 
911.84 
455  92 
911  84 
554  48 
588  76 
784  22 
911  84 
274  56 
923  37 
455  92 
637  28 
663  67 
642.59 
491  18 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  committee 

expenditures 

Amount  ot  expenditures  previously  reported    ....  $349. 710.9U 
Amount  expended  from  Jan    1.  1957  to  June  30. 

1967....  375,38946 

Total  amount  expended  from  July  1,  1966 

to  June  30.  1967 725.100.36 

Balance  unexpended  as  of   

George  Mahon, 

CTiatrman. 


commtttfe  on  appropriations 

(Investigations  Staff) 

July  15,   1967. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  Hovse: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ploved  h%-  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
Januiiry  1.  1967,  to  June  30,  1967,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Charles  Bolz .     Director  surveys  and 

invctigaticns  staff 
(to  May  1,  1967) 

Edward  J.  Hayes Director,  surveys  and 

investigations  jtaff. 


$7,101.!'C 


10,148.76 


Name  ot  employee 


Prolession 


Total 

gross 

salary 

during 

6-month 

period 


Robert  G   t^unkel.. Assistant  director,  sur-  $10,325.99 

veys  and  investiga- 
tions staff. 

Pau.  J  Mohr do 3,158.37 

Lillian  M   Mackie Stenographer 5,160.22 

tifary  A  Sauer do.. 4,856.48 


Reimbursements  to  Government  Agencies 


Agriculture.  Department 
ot 

GoHus,  R  C     ..   Investigator $6,237.11 

Smith.  H  R   ..        ...     ...  do 6,456.91 

Army  Audit  Apency: 

Boone,  M  W do 7,272.19 

Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion 

Ciminelio  V   J do 5,932.45 

SomersRB... do 4,929.51 

CmlServiceCamrnission; 

Bro/vn  G  F  .                     ...do 4.373.50 

Commerce,  Oepartmcntof: 

DuCkA„rln,  ty ...do 5.504.00 

McGoAdn,  J.  J do 5,278.72 

SHarp  J   C      do 2,426.54 

Federal  Bur->au  ol  In- 
ycstig.ition 

Ar.,:tii.ii.  C  R do 8,234,80 

B^>.'-t  C   L        do 8,642,40 

B.sV)   A   P         ...do 6,666.40 

B'umntl.D   A    do 1.132.00 

Byines,  S  C do 8.642.40 

Carson,  W.  0 do 8,860,80 

f:urr.3!i   W   G ....do 7,442.80 

Flatlev  J   M do 1.576.00 

Frankii,-,  R   M dO 8,212.80 

Crocv-!:   L   C,  Jr   do 6,292.00 

|yy   C,  ■•                  ...    ..do -.  7.J49.60 

Keblusek.  t    R do 8.413.60 

LanpiicM    k  L do 8.413.60 

Li.v   S   W do 7,4:0.00 

McCihey  H   B do 8,642.40 

Magee  t    H        do 8.642.43 

MichaisKi,  J.  t do 8.195,20 

Mohr,  P  J ...do 5.698.40 

Murphy,  P.  J,  Jr do 7.966.40 

Olson, RE      do 1,329.60 

Poptani;h,  A      dO 7.966.40 

Sha :i,ey,  I   F     do 5,168.00 

Shannon,  A   J    dO .  8,642,40 

Sullivan,  J   V do 8,642,40 

Szo«a,CE do 7.966.40 

Tierney,  J   R     dO 7.645,20 

lorrence,  R    E dO 8,413.60 

Walter. DE do 1,294.40 

Weich.  W  H  ,  Jr ...do 9,072.00 

Aoo-:   H   B       do -  8.642.40 

HeMh  t-enefits 1,358  41 

Lile  insuiance  fund 663.77 

Re-..re.iipntlund 12,677.73 

General  Se'  ..i.es  Admin- 

islialion    Tilt.)   I.          Investigator 7.929.56 

Nilrial  Ae'imautics  and 
.Spa-.e  A'lniimstra- 
tun 

Cjie>,  B                                 do 5.202  52 

Hollin,;sA,:r!h,  R   T    ..      ..    .do 6,415.00 

National  Bureau  ot 
SlarHdrds    Rowland, 

W  R                      do 3,725.00 

Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority   K».aton,  H.  G do.. 3.823.80 

U  S  Tariff  Commission; 

Taylor,  I    A do 5,469,49 

Travel  expenses 64,493,39 

Miscellaneous  expenses 479,87 

Fundi  aulhorizej  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expenditures... $746,000.00 

Arrnunt  of  expenditures  previously  reported-   ...  300,507.95 

Amount  expended  Irom  Jan   1  to  June  30,  1967     .  413,671,09 

Totjl  amount  expended  from  July  1, 1966,  to 

June  30,  1967 714.179.04 

Bd^nce  unexfended  as  of  June  30,  1967..  31.820.96 
George  Mahon, 

Chairman. 

July  10.  1967. 
Cdmmittee  on  Armed  Services 

To  the  ClERK  OF  THE  HOUSE  : 

The   above-mentioned    committee   or  sub- 
committee,   pursunnt    to    section    134(b)    of 

the  Legislative  Reorganiz.ition  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
loliowmg  report  showing  the  n.ame,  profes- 
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sion,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1967,  to  June  30,  1967,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  ot  employee 


Profession 


Total 
gross 
salary 

during 
6-month 

period 


John  R,  Blandford Chief  Counsel 

Philip  W.  Kelleher Counsel 

Frank  M,  Slatinshek do 

Earl  J,  Morgan Professional  staff 

member, 

William  H,  Cook Counsel 

Ralph  Marshall Professional  staff 

member. 

John  J,  Ford do 

George  Norris Counsel 

Oneta  L.  Stockstill Executive  secretary... 

Berniece  Kalinowski .do. 

L  Louis  Ellis.. do 

Edna  E.Johnson do 

Dorothy  R,  Britton do 

Doris  L  Scott do 

Innis  E.  McDonald do 

Alma  B.  Moore. do. 

Ann  R.  Willett Secretary  (from 

Apr.  1). 
Brenda  J.  Graves Secretary  (from  Mar. 

27). 

James  A.  Deakins Clerical  staff  assistant. 

Leslie  M   Berman do... 

Steven  A.  Hamilton Messenger  (from  May 

22). 

Patricia  S.  Scott Secretary(to  Mar.  14) 

Shelley  J.  Pyle Secretary  (to  Mar.  31). 

Benjamin  Frasier,  Jr Messenger(to  May  1). 


$12,945,00 
12.760,74 
12,760.74 
12, 169,  44 

11,974,59 
10,289,22 

10.  289.  22 
9, 023,  4(1 
7,  554.  72 
6.624.96 
6, 624. 96 
6,624.96 
6.624.96 
5,975,34 
4,733.16 
4.107.25 
1.953.06 

1.697.26 

5.040.00 

3.793.64 

5G4,  53 


798.94 
041.59 


2.281.66 


Subcommittee  lor  Special  Investigations  (pursuant  to  H.  Res. 
124  and  125,  95th  Cong.) 


Salaries  from  Jan.  4, 
1967: 
John  T.  M.  Reddan 

Walton  Woods 

Richard  A.  Ransom 


Counsel $12,613.95 

Investigator 10,174.89 


Professional  staff  8, 023.  72 

member. 

Phyllis  Seymour Secretary. 6.551.35 

William  B.  Short Clerical  staff  assistant.  5,410.67 

Sanford  T.  Saunders. .    Security  officer  (from  2, 552.  01 

Mar.  15). 

Adeline  Tolerton Clerk 4,012,83 

Joan  F,  Webb Secretary... 3,458,03 

Suzanna  H.  Davis Clerical  staff  assistant  400,82 

(from  June  1). 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expenditures,  H.  Res.  125 $150,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 0 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3, 1967,  to  July  1, 1967.  65, 640. 01 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1%7, 

to  July  1, 1%7 -  65,640.01 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  July  1,  1967....      84,359,99 

L.  Mendel  Rivers, 

Chairman. 

July  11,  1967. 

Committee  on  Banking  and  CtrRKENCY 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  3,  1967,  to  June  30,  1967,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Tntal 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Standing  committee 
staff; 
Paul  Nelson Clerk  and  staff  di- 
rector. 

Orman  S.  Fink Minority  professional 

staff  member. 


$12,945.00 
12,897.90 


r^ame  ot  employee 


Prolession 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Norman  Leonard 

Holmes. 
Charles  B   Holstein.. 

Alvin  Lee  Morse 

Curtis  A.  Prins 

Benet  David  Gellman. 
Jane  M.  Deem 


Counsel- 


Mary  W.  Layton 

Donald  G.  Vaughn. 


Protessional  staff 
member. 

Counsel.. 

Chief  investigator 

Investigative  counsel.. 

Administrative  as- 
sistant. 

Secretary  to  minority. 

Assistant  cierk 


$11,046,32 

12.230.34 

11,106,42 

1C,987,  84 

10.237,52 

7.257.78 

6,737,58 
6,124.80 


Total 101,571,50 


Investigating  stalf  (pursuant  to  H.  Res,  379,  90th 
Cong): 
Timothy  A.  Colcord. 


Richard  K.  Cook. 


David  Lynn  Copeland. 
Catherine  B.  Coirea... 
Dorothy  F.  Councill... 


Jane  N.  D'Atista 

Dolores  K  Dougherty 
James  T  Entrekin.. . 
Ernest  Ettlinger..  .  . 
William  Davis  Ford 
Don  Lamar  Hall  . 
Helen  C.  Hitz...  . 
Josej'ih  J.  Jasinski.. 


Janice  L.  Johnson  

Carolyn  Virginia  Lees 

Arthur  Marc  Levin 

Gorald  R.  McMuiray... 

Bruce  E.  Mason    

Mildred  S,  fvlitchell    .. 
Margaret  L,  Rayhawk. 

Harold  K.  Ressler 

James  E.  Ro/ven. .     . . 
Alicia  Shoemaker 


Robert  C.  Terry,  Jr.... 
Mark  H.  Willes 


Professional  staff 
member. 

Minority  stalf  investi- 
gator. 

Research  assistant... 

Secretary 

Administrative  secre- 
tary. 

Research  assistant 

Assistant  clerk.    ... 
...do. 

Assistant  counsel 

Research  assistant 

...  do 

Assistant  clerk ., 

Protessional  staff 
member. 

Secretary. 

dc 

Research  assistant... 

Research  analyst 

Assistant  clerk   

....do 

Research  secretary... 

Research  assistant 

...do 

Minority  staff  secre- 
tary. 

Protessional  staff 
member. 

Research  economist... 


10.991.62 
5,223.95 

361.88 

1,674,40 
1,048.07 


4,967.52 
5,151,44 
4,361,77 
2,364,98 
361.88 
361.88 
5,669.91 
3,084,76 


4,  753.  55 
2,466.  U 
3.055.90 
4,314,54 
3.176.82 
6.056.74 
4.550.61 
130.28 
434,25 
3,  368,  79 

9,  752,  02 

600. 74 


Total 88,284.42 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expe:iditures $250,  OuO.  00 


Amount  ol  expenditures  previously  reported... 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1967,  to  June  30, 
1967 95.839.14 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1957, 
to  June  30,  1967 95.839.14 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30,  1967...    151, 160.  86 

Wright  Patman, 

Chairman. 

July  11,  1967. 

Subcommittee  on  Housing,  Banking  and 

Currency  Committee 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  3,  1967,  to  June  30,  1967,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


fJame  ctemployee 


Subcommittee  staff  (pur- 
suant to  H  Res.  378, 
90th  Cong.): 

Anita  F.  Allison  .   .. 
Kenneth  W. 
Burrows 
Barbara  G.  Cook.     . 

Richard  K.  Cook 


Profession 


Secretary...   $4,119.87 

Deputy  staff  director . .      12, 485.  39 


Minority  staff  secre- 
tary. 

Minority  staff  investi- 
gator. 


1,268.32 
5.107.97 
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NiiiM  of  •mploye* 


Prolession 


Total 

JfOH 

penoJ 


Subcommit1e«s'at1-  Con 
Pitricia  A  Eley 
David  Glck.. 
Ctsay  Ireland. . 

Margartt  J  Leary    . 
JohnJ.McEwan,  Jr 
Wilhtlmina  C. 
Proctor. 
Martarit  S.  SMiey 


cierK. 


Assislan 
Counsel 
Mnonty  start 

merrber 
Secietary 
Start  director 
Setretafy 

Minority  sta" 
tary 
Jo 


9. 

11. 

6 
12 


AlKla  Shoamaker 

Ellen  M.  Stwnper Secetary 

Doris  M.  Young Assistant  clerk. 


771.56 

525.  50 
859  32 

,  056  74 

776  78 

,  200.  29 

2?2  28 

.293  93 

.1*7  38 
.915.00 


conxmlttee.  pursuant  to  section  134ib)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorii;anl/,atU.)n  Act  of  1946, 
Public  I^w  601.  79th  C-mgress,  approved 
August  2.  1&46.  as  amended,  submits  the 
followms;  report  showm^  the  name,  pmfes- 
.si'in,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  fi-month  periixl  from 
Juiuary  3.  1967.  to  June  30.  1967.  inclusive, 
together  with  total  fund"^  authorlEed  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  hy  It: 


Total. 


76. 800.  23 


Funds  authotaed  or  appropriated  lor  committee 
eipanditurcs 


Amount  of  expenditures  prevcusw  reaorted 
Amount  e»p«iK)ed  from  Jan    3,  i%"   to  June  31, 


1967. 


t200,  000.  00 


78,312.68 


Total  amount  eipended  from  Jan.  3.  1967. 
to  Jun«30,  1967 78.812.58 


Balance  unexpended  as  ol  June  30  1967  121, 187  32 

W«IGHT    P.^TMAN. 

Chairman. 

JuLT    14.    1967, 
CoMMirm    ON    TH«    District    of    Colcmbl\ 

To  the  Cl-ERK  OF  THE  HOt-SE 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134ib)  of 
the  'XeglBlatlve  Reorganization  Act  of  194fl." 
PubUc  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  3.  1967.  to  June  30,  1967,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it. 


Nam*  ol  employee 


Ptotession 


HaydenS  Garber       ...    CmuMUn...^ 

Clayton  0  Gasque SM  diraetDr  (P) 

Donald  J   Tubndy  Mhtortty  clerk  <P) 

Leonard  0   Hilder  Investigator  (P)          . 

James  T  Clark Clerk         

Othelto  Steuikuller Secretary 

Ellen  M.  Coxeter    do 

Peggy  L  Tliornton   .  40  . 

Sara  Anna  Watson. .  Assistant  coui-sel  (C) 

Leslie  Ann  Smith.           .  Stenographer  (C). 

Jennie  H.  Cawanaugli  .  Secretary 

Victor  Chrstgau  Investigator 

Frances  E.  Crowson  Secretary     

Patricia  Ann  Morrison   ..     Clerk-typat 

Constanca  R.  Player Secretary     


Day  Martin CierK  typist      

Jean  Quartes  Assistant  ciei"  (C)  re- 

s  gned  Feb  30, 1967 


Total 

gross 

saiar/ 

during 

&-montli 

perwrt 

11  :  3-1 

5* 

<  ".t 

.i 

•.w 

■W 

7,  829 

12,23': 

a 

i  99C 

).. 

-       K      1 

■( 

%      H^ 

»3 

3,7'9 

64 

3,586 

4; 

1.553 

%-j 

2.94': 

74 

6S'} 

13 

2% 

49 

1-19 

:i 

498 

J6 

788 

86 

Funds  auttwraed  or  appro.'  ateil  'or  committee 

expenditures HSO.OOO.OO 

Amount  ol  expenditures  :re.  uusiy  reported 0 

Amount  expended  from  ,jn    3    ;967,  to  June  30,        .  .^  „ 
1967  >  8. 799. 05 


Total  amount  etpended  Irom 


to 


Balance  unexpenJed  as  of  :^  <  '.    (36' 41,200.95 

I  Police  investigation    n  connection   ofi   reason  (or  police 
resigning  trom  Department 
>  Crime  investigator 

John  L    McMillan 

Ch.ai'""ian 

Jt-LT    15.    1967. 

CoMMrrrxK    on    EcfCATloN    and    Labor — 
Investigating  Stap^    Fl-ll  Commtttee 
To  the  Clkrk  of  the  Hovse 

The  above-mentioned   committee    or   sub- 


Name  0*  erT>p,oyee 


Protession 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 

6-iT»nth 
period 


Name  ol  employee 


tmory  *   Reisinger. 


Profession 


Minority  assistant  clerk 
(from  Ian   3  to  Jan. 
31,  1967) 


Total 

gross 
salary 
during 
6-montti 
period 

J777.99 


Funds  auttiorized  or  appropiatea  tor  committee 
expenditures.- - J192,000.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previous!*  reporteJ    . 
Amount  expended  trom  Jan  3  to  June  30,  1%7 


None 

74,839,42 


Total    amount   eipended    irom    Jan     3    to 
June  30,  1%7 74,839,42 


Geneva  Alexander Secretary  (trom  May  I      Jl,l66.92 

toJuna30,  1967), 
LorettJ  Backus Admlni«tratiy«  assist-        1, 230. 15 

ant  (from  Jan.  3  to 

r.b   '.5.  1967) 

GoWie  A    Baldwin Stenographer-clerk-  4.360.13 

typist  (Irom  Jan   3 
to  Mar   31    l%7) 
and  leRislatwe  as- 
sistant (from  Apr    1 
to  tune  3:.  1%7) 

Dorald  F    Berens Administrative  assist-  5.825,72 

ant  (Irom  Jan  3  to 
June  30,  1967) 
Ttiomas  M    Burke  Counsel  (Irom  Jan   3  1,844.01 

to  Feb    15    1967) 

William  H   Cable Assistant  clerk  (Irom  160.27 

June  15  to  June  30, 
1967). 
tiiiabeth  A   Comett  Administrative  assist-         3.577  53 

ant  (trom  Feb   16  to 
June  30.  1967) 
Adnenne  Fields  Legislative  assistant  2.445.11 

(from  Jan   3  to  Mar. 
31.  1%7) 

tydie  Gaskins  Secretary  (trom  Apr  1,593  13 

24  to  June  30,  1967) 
O'lorci  A  Gillespie  Secretary  (From  la-i    3        !,1lW21 

to  Feb   15.  1%'') 

John  H   Harmon Assistant  counsel  1,022.45 

(Irom  Jan   3  to  feb 
15,  1%7) 
Helen  Hayden         .     .         Secretary  (Irom  Jan   3  955  7^ 

to  Feb  15,  1967) 

Dorothy  Himes Administrative  assist-  1,351   38 

ant  (Irom  Jan   3  to 
Feb   15,  1%7) 

Walter  B   Huber  Jr Clerk-typist  (Irom  Jan         1.128.02 

3  to  Feb  28,  1%7) 

Rosemane  King  Secretary  (Irom  Jan   3         1.069.72 

to  Feb   15.  1%7) 
C  eom:-e  3   Ln«is..    ...     Secretary  (trom  Jan.  3         1.135.26 
to  Feb   15,  1967) 

James  McCarthy lnvesti|ator(lrom  Jan         1,910  37 

3  to  Feb   15,  1967) 
El*inW   Martin  Jr    ...     Director(lrom  Jan  3  to        2,367  87 

Feb   15,  1%7) 
Shrley  Mills       ...       .     Secretary  (from  Apr   1         2.500,63 
to  June  30,  1967) 

Miciael  Schwartz Assistant  Counsel  (Irom  188  40 

Feb   16  to  Apr  23, 
1967) 

Mar/ L,  Shuler Stenographer-clerk-typist    4.510  43 

(from  Ian  3  to  June 
30,  1967) 

Ajstn  P  Sullivan Investigator  (Irom  2.056  11 

Apr   17  to  June  30. 
1967) 

f-nnia  I  Swann  Receptionist  (trom  9S7  31 

Jan   3  to  Feb   15. 
1967) 
leanne  E    Thomson..     .     Legislative  assistant  6,134,11 

(trom  Jan   3  to  June 
30   1967) 

Lelia  Troup Administrative  assist-  2,905,29 

ant  (from  Mar   1  to 
June  30,  1967) 

John  L  Warren Assistant  clerk  (Irom  2.776,40 

Jan   3  to  June  30, 
1967) 
L  Pamela  Williams  Assistant  clerk  (Irom  280,59 

June  7  to  June  30, 
1967> 

Louise  M   Wright Administrative  assist-  3,886  93 

ant  (Irom  Ian   3  to 
Apt   30,  1967) 
Minority 

John  Buckley Chiel  minority  Inves-  4,  371   45 

tigalor  (Irom  Ian,  9 
to  Mar   31,  1%7) 
Louise  W   Finke    .      . .     Minority  secretary  1  %■>  33 

(trom  Ian   3  to 
Mar   31,  1967), 

CrawtQtd  Heetlein Minority  clerk  (from  2,6'1  44 

Feb  1  to  Mar  31, 
1967) 

Will  Henderson Minority  assistant  clerk       1.573,62 

(Irom  Jan  3  to 
Mar  31,  1967) 

Rb"h  G    Viciinet  Minority  secretary  1.949  80 

(trom  Jan  9  to 
Mar,  31.1967). 


Bal.ince  unexpended  as  ol  June  30,  1967  .     117.160.58 

Carl  D    Perkins, 

Chairman. 

Standing  Committee 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Hartwell  Duvail  Reed,  Jr. 
William  F   Gaul.    ...    ... 

Robert  E.  McCord 


Louise  Majienne 
Dargans 


Benjamin  F.  Reeves. 


Marian  R    Wyman 


Louie  M   Wright 

Russe  I  C   Demckson... 


C   Sumner  Stone,  Ir 

Eunice  5    Vatthe*    . 
Leon  Abramson 


Odell  Clark 

Teresa  Calabrese 

Michael  Sch*arU 


Minority 

Michael  I 
Bernstein 


Charles  W  Radcliffe. 


General  counsel  (Irom 
Feb    1  to  June  30, 
1%7) 

Associate  general 
counsel  (from  Feb 
16  to  June  30,  1967) 

Senior  specialist  (from 
Feb    16  to  June  30, 
1967) 

Chief  clfrK  (trom  Jan 
3  to  Feb   15,  1967) 
and  re-,earch  direc- 
tor (from  Feb    16  to 
June  30,  1967) 

Editor  of  committee 
publications  (from 
Feb    15  to  June  30, 
1%7) 

Specul  assistaiil  to 
chairman  (Re.oresen- 
tati.e  C.iil  D    Per- 
kins) (from  May  1 
to  June  30,  1%7) 

Admimslrafi.p  issist- 
ant  (from  V3<  1  to 
June  30,  ISS') 

Staff  director  (from 
Jan   3  to  Feb    15, 
1%^)  jnd  chief  clerk 
(from  Feb    16  to 
Mar    31,  :967) 

Special  assistant  to 
chairman  (Re,  re- 
se   r,i*:.p  '  l.im  C, 
PjAPii)  ('I'.n  Jan 
i  to  f.>D    i-'    1%7) 

Chief  Qf  education 
(from  Ian    3  to  Ian 
3!    !%7) 

Chief  counsel  for  la- 
bor-minagen  e-'f 
(tiom  Jan   3  to 
Feb   15   1%7) 

Chief  investigator 
(trom  Jan  3  to 
Feb    15   1%7) 

Adniinistiative  assist- 
ant to  chairman 
(Representatue 
Adam  C   Powelli 
(trom  Jan   3  to 
Feb    15,  1967) 
Assistant  counsel 
(trom  Jaa  3  lo  Feb, 
15,  1967) 

Minontf  cou'jel  for 
eriuCHtion  anj  labor 
(Irom  Jan    3  to  June 
30,  1%7) 

Minority  counsel  for 
education  (from 
Jan    3  to  June  3'1. 
1967) 


JIG.  787, 50 
9, 708, 75 
9, 708. 75 
12,945.00 

8,U0.47 

2.013,44 

2.091,40 
6, 472,  50 

3,236,25 

2,157,50 
3,199  39 

2, 307  69 
2,  058. 57 

1,8:1  81 
12,945.00 

10,498,33 


fjtiJs  authoiized  or  approprinled  lor  committee 

ei[,enditj'es                                        -.  •            (')  ^ 

Amount  Ol  expenditures  pre.iously  reported '- 

Amount  expended  from  Jan    3  to  June  30,  1967  ..  JIOO,  372  35 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June 

30,  1967 100.372  35 


I  Contingent  fund. 


Carl  D    Pfrkin-s. 

Chairman. 
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Investigating  staff 

Special  Subcommittee  on  Education,  No.  I,  Representative 

Edith  Green,  chairman 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-monlh 
period 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Total 
gross 
salary 

during 
6-month 

period 


Paula  M  OeRosa Assistant  clerk  (from 

Jan  3  to  June  30, 

1967), 
BasilW,  Henderson Assistant  clerk  (Irom 

Jan  3  to  Jan.  31 

1967) 
Robert  E.  McCord Director  (from  Jan  3 

to  Feb.  15,  1967), 
Daniel  H,  Pollitt Special  counsel  (from 

Mar,  1  lo  June  30, 

1967). 
Richard  Smoke Assistant  clerk  (from 

Jan,  3  to  Mar,  15, 

1967) 

Peter  W,  Tredick.. Coun5el'(from  Feb,  16 

,  ,    „  to  June  30,  1967). 

Lelia  Troup Secretary  (Irom  Jan.  3 

to  Feb  28,  1967). 
Jeunesse  M,  Zeifman....     Clerk  (from  Mar.  15 

to  June30,  1%7>. 

Minority: 

Duie  Barger Minority  secretary 

(from  Apr.  1  to  June 

_  30,  1%7). 

Edward  J,  Brzytwa Research  assistant 

(Irom  June  8  to  June 

1  L    „  30,  1967), 

John  Buckley.... Chief  minority  investi- 
gator (from  Apr,  1 

,     ,     ,.  to  June  30,  1%7). 

Louise  W,  Finke Minority  secretary 

(from  Apr.  1  to  June 

,  ,  30,  l%7)i 

"riita  Kreke. Minority  satrelary 

(from/pr,  17  to 

.,    ,     „  Jurjr'30,  1%7), 

Lliarles  C,  Tharp A^ant  clerk  (from 

/June  15  to  June  30, 
'  1967). 
/ 


{656.22 

302. 94 

2,396.97 
4, 972. 06 

317.26 

5,627.29 
1,047.25 
1,811.83 

2,000.49 

268. 90 

4, 797. 93 

2,197.47 

1,235.70 

115.81 


Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  No.  3,  Representative   Elmer  J. 
Holland,  Chairman 


General  Subcommittee  on    Education,   No,   5,   Representative 
Roman  C.  Pucinski,  chairman— (^ntirued 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Total 
gross 
salary 

during 

6-nionth 

period 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Total 
gross 
salary 

during 
6- month 

period 


Beverly  J,  Blair... Clerk  (from  Jan,  3  to        $3,512  45 

June  30,  1967), 
Patrick  H,  Maney Counsel  (from  Jan,  3  8,478  85 

to  June  30,  I%7), 
Richard  Martin Counsel(from  May  1  3  084  76 

to  June  30,  1%7). 
Helen  W,  Philpsborn Clerk  (from  Jan,  3  to  1847  82 

Mar,  31,  1967). 
Martha  L.Sanborn Research  assistant  3,111.12 

(from  Apr,  1  to 

June  30,  1967), 
Linda  Lee  Sullivan Clerk  (from  Jan.  3  to  516  29 

Jan.  31,1967). 
Minority:  Charles  I.  Minority  research  as- 

Foltz.  sistant  (from  May  1         2,046.50 

to  May  31,  1967). 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures _ J52,000.00 

Amount  ol  expenditures  previously  reported. ..   ..  None 

Amount  expended  from  Jan,  3  to  June  30,  1967 22,946,28 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan   3  to  June 
30.1967 22,946,28 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30,  1967 29, 053.  72 

Special  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  No,  2.  Representative  Frank 
Thompson,  Jr.,  chairman 


Peggy  A.  Earner Assistant  clerk  (from 

June  1  to  June  30, 

1967) 
Walter  J.  Graham Assistant  clerk  (from 

Jan.  3  to  June  30, 

1967). 

James  B.  Harrison Director  (from  Jan.  3 

„    .,     .  „  to  June  30, 1967). 

Marilyn  A.  Myers Clerk  (from  Mav  8  to 

June  30, 1967). 
Susan  Parry Clerk  (from  Jan.  3  to 

May  27,  1967). 

Nancy  J.  Tyler Assistant  clerk  (from 

Jan.  3  to  June  30, 

1967). 
MINORITY 

Will  Henderson Assistant  clerk  (from 

Apr.  1  to  June  30, 
1967). 

Ruth  Macknet Minority  secretary 

(from  Apr.  1  to  June 
30,  1967). 


J300.50      Thomas  J.  Gerber Assistant  (from  Mar 

.,     .    ,    .  1  to  June  30,  1967). 

Maltie  L.  Maynard Clerk  (from  Mar.  I  to 

3.002.17  June  30,  1967). 

Hartwell  Duvail  Reed,  Jr.    Counsel  (from  Jan  3 
Jan.  31   1967) 

9,357.75      Margaret  B.  Sugg Staff  assistant  (Irom 

Jan.  3  to  Apr.  30, 
9".  27  1967)  and  staff  di- 

rector  (from  May  1 
3,396.23  to  June  30,  1967), 

Catherine  Scott  Lightner.     Assistant  clerk  (from 
'■340.  75  June  12  to  June  30, 

1967). 

Rita  A,  Montrose. Clerk-typist  (from 

June  12  to  June  30 
1,609  38  1967), 

Minority:  Warren  Phillips    Research  specialist 
Rockefeller.  (from  June  5  to 

2,328.30  June  30,  1%7). 


Jl,663.48 

2,  502.  92 

2,013.67 

3,  752,  04 

215,92 

215,92 

866,  86 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures $52,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported  0 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June  30, 1967....    22, 470. 93 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June 
30,  1967 22,470.93 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expenditures _  j52_  000.  00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported  0 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June  30,  1967  ...  16,247.10 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June 

30,1967 16,247.10 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1967....    29, 529. 07 

General  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  No.  4,  Representative 
John  H.  Dent,  chairman 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30,  1967....    35, 752. 90 

Select   Subcommittee   on    Education,    No,    6,    Representative 
Dominick  V.  Daniels,  chairman 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Total 
gross 
salary 

during 
6- month 

period 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
perk)d 


Richard  J.  Hunger Assistant  clerk  (from  $300.  50 

June  1  to  June  30, 

1967). 
Rhoda  Mae  Kachilo Assistant  clerk  (from  1,469  48 

Jan.  3  to  Mar.  31, 

1967). 
Dennis  R.  McGrath Assistant  clerk  (from  789  63 

Jan.  3  to  May  31, 

1967). 
Carol  J.  Pensky Clerk  (from  Jan.  3  to  354  65 

May  10,  1967). 
Adrienne  Fields Clerk  (from  Apr.  1  to         2  500  68 

June  30,  1967). 
Consuelo  E.  Staisey Assistant  clerk  (from  190.  32 

June  12  to  June  30. 

1967). 
Robert  E.  Vagley Director  (from  Jan.  3         9,%3.43 

to  June  30,  1967). 
MINORITY 

4, 196.  58 


Daniel  H,  Krivit Counsel  (from  Mar,  1 

to  June  30,  1967), 
Helen  Hayden Secretary  (from  Mar.  1 

to  June  30,  1967), 
Thomas  J,  Gerber Assistant  (from  Jan  3 

to  Feb,  28.  1%7), 
Mattie  L  Maynard Clerk  (from  Jan,  3  to 

Feb,  28,  1%7,\ 
Margaret  B.  Sugg Staff  assistant  (Irom 

Jan.  3  to  Feb.  28, 

1%7), 


$4, 703,  84 
2,671.56 
804,01 
1,209,74 
1,611,55 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  committee 

expenditures $52,000,00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported  None 

Amount  expended  from  Jan,  3  to  June  30,  1957....     11, 178, 11 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan,  3  to  June 
30,1957 11,178.11 


Crawford  C.  Heeriein. 


Minority  clerk  (from 
1i 


Apr.  i  to  June  30, 
1967). 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures $52,000.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported... 
Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June  30, 1967. 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30,  1967 40,821,89 

July  11,  1967. 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  "Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946," 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August   2,    1946,    as   amended,    submits    the 

following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1%7....    31,816.08      slon,   and   total   salary  of   each   person   em- 

imittee 
Roman 


20, 183,  92 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June 
30,  1967 20,183.92 


r        I  c  w        •..  rj     ..       .,     ,    „  ployed  by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 

General  Subcommittee  o"pEgionj^,No.^5,  Representative     January  1,  1967,  U>  June  30,  1967,  In^usTv^ 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

•'penditures $52,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 0 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June  30,  1%7...  28,320.95 

Total    amount   expended    Irom    Jan,    3   to 

June  30,  1967 28,320,95 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30,  1%7 23,679.05 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6- month 
period 


together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Elizabeth  A.  Cornett Clerk  (from  Jan.  3  to        $1112  41 

Feb.  15, 1967). 
Charles  Eischen Staff  assistant  (from  2,501.02 

May  1  to  June  30, 

1967). 


Boyd  Crawford Staff  administrator 

Roy  J,  Bullock Senior  staff  con- 
sultant. 


Total 
gross 
salary 

during 

6- month 

period 


$12,945,00 
12,945.00 
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Ai'.(/ust  J,  196? 


Specuii  Studies  Subcommittee,  Hon    William  L.  Dawson,  Legal  and  Monetary  AHairsSubcomnuttee,  Hoi  Dante  B  fascel 


Name  of  smployee 


Protession 


TKal 
twss 

salary 

during 
6- month 

period 


CiMinnan 


Chairman 


Name  ot  employe 


Prolession 


Total 

gross 
salary 
during 
6-montt) 
psriod 


Name  ot  employee 


Protession 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6- month 
period 


Albert  C.  F  Westphal. 
Franklin  J,  Schupp 
Robert  F   8'andt 

Harry  C  Cromer 

Philip  B.  filings 

Marian  A.  CzainetM. . 
Melvin  0  Benson  — 
Everett  i.  Bierman 


June  Nigh 

Helen  C   Maftas..- 

Helen  L.  Hasnagen 

Louise  O'Brien 

Mary  M  Laios 
Docis  B  McCracken 
Jean  E.  Smith 


SU« consultant »12-?*5-99 

do    12.502.86 

do    12.376.M 

■     do        12.260.76 

■■"do"    9.613.50 

do'          12.230.34 


Louis  I   Freed 
George  0  Serini 
Peter  M  Fiank.. 


do 


10.513.80 
2.671.44 


Robert  F  Bowen     Clerical  assistant 


sun  consultant  (May 
1  to  June  30.  1967). 
Se.'ior  slal  assistant.. 

Stall  assistant 

.      do 

..    do 

"■"dJ riii    6:300.18 

"do .        4.624  68 

5.007.78 


9, 383.  82 
7.910.10 
7. 742. 28 
7,554.72 
5.155.92 


Johan  T   Benson 
Mrs  Mabel  C   Baker. 

John  L  Godson Clerical  staff 

tipenses --- 


Staff  administrator.  --  J10,717.  91 

Investigator      .   7.822.21 

Professional  staff  3, 683.  36 
member  (Mar.  15  to 
June  30.  1967). 

Investigator  5.110.86 

Stenographer 5.130.51 

....  3, oOo.  '2 
131.05 


U.  Joseph  Matan Staff  administrator 


Charles  Rothenberg Counsel —       9 


$10.7!7.91 


Mrs.  Mlllicent  Y.  Myers 
Mrs  Pearl  H  Sigel  .  . 
Mrs.  Adrian  S.  Purnell 

William  L.  Wade  Cole 


Total. 


36,202.62 


—      Expenses. 


Stenographer... 

do      

Clerk-slenographer 
(June  19-30.  1967). 

Research  assistant 
(May  8  to  June  23 
1967). 


836. 62 

890. 77 

.  775.  20 

183,64 

703. 94 


113.11 


Military  Operations  Subcommittee, 
Hon  Chef  Holifield.  Chairman 


Total 

.      30.221. 

H 

Research 

and 

fechnical 
Henry  S 

Programs  Subcommittee,  Hon 
Reuss,  Chairman 

Herbert  Roback  Staff  administrator 


Funds  ajthonjerl  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures.  - 


J12.801.17 

boiiglas  g' Oaiilin  ". ..'..'.    Staff  attorney .        7.  730. 66 

John  Paul  Ridgely Investigat-jr     .         7.4A».uu 

Jl75.0O0.0O      Joseph  C  Luman     .       .     Oelense  analyst.     .. 

Catherine  L    KTiberlein.     Research  as .isUnt 

ously  reported Mrs  Mollie  Jo  Hughes  ..    Clerk-stenographer. 

Expenses 


Mr;   Edna  Gass Staff  administrator... 


Amount  o(  aiaenclitjres  ptevii.-..,^ 
Amount  expended  Irom  Jan.  3,  1967  to  June  30, 
1967 ...     *■  '*'•  *' 


5.934.64 

5.385.21 

5, 028.  56 

521.09 


Richard  L.  Chapman 
William  J.  Lanouette. . 


Mrs  Catherine  S  Cash 
Mrs.  Francine  Shacter. 


JI0,661.9E 
8. 159  31 

2.626.26 


Total 44.849.38 


Total  amount  expended  

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30.  1967 
Thomas   E 


136,206  59 


Government  Activities  Subcommittee. 
Hon.  Jack  Brooks,  chairman 


Morc.aN 
Chaf-rnan. 


J'-!Y    14,    1! 

Committee  o.v  G  )VfcK.s.\ii..NT  Ovekazi- 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-meauoned  committee  or 
committee.    pur'-;.int    to 


i»;7. 

iNS 


Ernest  Cornish  Baynard  .    Staff  administrator      .  Jl'^f^go 

Joseph  L  Gibson Counsel c'r,«!? 

Mrs.  Irma  Reel             ..     Clerk ^ i'^oZl 

Mis  Lynne  Higginbolham    Clerk-stenographer.  T,;?  o2 

Hulen  R  Selman Investigator  •iSs« 

Expenses *"■  ^ 


Total 2'.'W!i2 


sub- 
section 1341 bl  of 
the""Leglslat'ive  Reorganl^atlon  .\ct  of  1946  " 
Public  Law  601  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946  .us  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  n.ime,  profes- 
.■;ion.  and  total  s.ilary  of  e.icli  ptTM'ii  em- 
ployed by  It  dur;!ig  the  6-month  period  from 
January  3  1967  to  June  30.  1967.  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propna'ed  and  expended  by  It: 

MPS  *St.S    JAN.  3  TO  JUNE  30,  1967 

Fullcamn.iitee  ^I'^mS  2? 

Special  Studies  Soncomn'ittee     ],•  i.i  V^ 

Military  Operations  Suocommitteo i,     i,  t? 

Government  ic' .lies  Subcommittee li'iflh 

Intergoveninen'a:  Relations  Subcommittee 38,262.  Z3 

Executive  and  L^^iiislative  Reoigamiation  Subcom- 

mitt«  IJ-~rS. 

Natural  Resources  and  Power  Subcommittee 33,861.28 

Foreign  3oerat!0^is  and  Government  Irilormalion 

Subcom Ti-te"  -   ■•  *'•;"?' 

Legal  and  MnneMrv  Alfa  rs  Subcommittee .  30. 221   19 

Researci  and  Technical  Pioiirarns  Subcommittee. .  34.157.99 

Special  Su'icoTi'Tiittee  on  Donable  Properly  14.303.29 

T,„l 335.6'.>0.  26 

SALARIES    FULL  COMMITTEE.  >»N.   1   TO  JUNE  30,   1967 


Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommittee,  Hon 
chairman 


L.  H.  Fountain' 


Chiet  adviser 
Prolessional  staff 

member  (Apr   1  to 

June  30,  1967) 

Secretary..   4.075  37 

Secretary  (Apr.  1  to  2.060  5S 

June  30,  1967) 
Mrs.  Carol  Flanagan Secretary  (Jan  3  to  1.764.37 

Mar  31,  1%7) 
Expenses <.^0^  ^' 

Total J34,157.99 

Special  Subcommittee  on  Donable  Property,  Hon.  John  S. 
Monagan,  Chairman 

$57511.21 
2.351.92 

5. 440. 16 

0 


Peter  S  Barash  .     Legal  assistant 

Thomas  A  Smith.        .         Research  analyst  (May 
1  to  June  30.  1967). 

Clara  Katherina  Arm-  Clerical  start 

strong 
Expenses 


Total. 


14,303.29 


James  R  Naughton   . . .       Counsel 
Delphis  C  Goldberg      ..     Professional  staff 
member 

William  Or-nald  Gray Research  analyst 

Mrs  Bebe  B.  Terry Clerk-stenographer 

Lexine  Rollins •»...,.,...,.. 

Expenses -    - — • 


JIO.853.02 

13.853.02 

7,650  50 

4,731.06 

4.037.81 

136.82 


Funds  authori2ed  or  appropriated  tor  committee 
expenditures  (H.  Res   109,90th  Cong)  $725.000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported...   .     

Amount  expended    from    Jan.    3  to    June   30. 
19G7 


335.650.26 


Total 38.26223 


Executive  and  Legislative  Reorjaniiation  Subcommittee,  Hon- 
John  A  Blatnik,  chairman 


Elmer  W  Henderson   . . 
Jerome  D  Sollins... 
Ira  Warren  Harrison    . 

Mrs  Veronica  B  John- 
son 
Expenses 


Counsel 

Legal  assistant 

Legal  assi. slant  (May 

1  June  30.  1967) 
Clerk 


Jl  1.254.  25 
6,511.21 
1.667.12 

5. 440. 16 

45.35 


Total  amount  expended 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30,  1%7 
William  L 


389.349.74 


D.^wsoN, 


Total. 


24. 928  09 


Natural  Resources  and  Power  Subcommittee, 
Jones,  Chairman 


Hon    Robert   f 


Name  ot  employee 


Prolession 


Total 
gross 

salary 

during 

6- month 

period 


Phineaslndritt Counsel        

Laurence  A   Davis Assistant  counsel, 

(May  I  to  June  30. 

1967) 
Jack  Tait Professional  staff 

member 
Josephine  Scheiber Research  analyst . 


J10,853.02 
3, 025.  88 


Christa^Ra/DiviS Sla«  director *H-!lt-2?, 

lames*   Lamijan  ..       .     General  counsel IZ,94S.UU 

Miles  Q  Romney Associate  general 

counsel 

Earle  1    Wade .     Staff  member 

Dolores  L   Fel'Ootto do , 

Ann  E.  McLachlan do 

Patricia  M.  Maheux do c  -i.n  «<: 

Charlotte  CBickett do .^_^-__.        ^;^™ 

J   PhihD  Carlson       Minority  counsel  (Feb.         9,393.45 

1   June  30,  1967). 
William  H.  CopeTfia.e'        Mmonty  staff  member.        8,696. 76 


11.272.14 

9,301  38 
6, 362. 76 
6. 1%.  26 
6.1%.  26 


6.230.18 

5,028.56 
Mrs  Catherine  L.  stenographer 5,023.56 

Haitke  .^  ,  nn^  ti 

Mrs  Francme  Shacter...     Clerk-stenographer.  1.9%.  22 

(Jan  3  to  Mar  31 

"*''  1  798  86 

Expenses. - \.79S.Sb 

Total 33.%1.28 

Foreign  Operations  and  Government  Information  committee. Sub 
Hon.  John  L  Moss,  Chairman 

J10.853~  02 
10.853.02 


Jri.Y    10,   1967 

CoMMIITKE    O.N    Hul.:.->E    .Xd.MINISTRATIO.N 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  Hoi  sf. 

The  above-meatior.ed  committee  or  sub- 
committee, p'.irsu.mi  to  section  134ib)  of 
the  ■■Leelslative  Reorgani^  iti m  Act  of  1946," 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Con^'rcss.  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  e.ich  person  em- 
ploved  by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  3,  1967,  to  June  30,  1967,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it; 


Name  ot  employee 


Protession 


Total 

gross 

salary 

dunnf! 

6- month 

period 


FULL  C0MV;1TTEE  EXPENSES,  JAt<.  3  TO  JUNE  30.  1%7 
Travel,  publications,  telephone,  stationery,  supplies. 


etc.  Jan    I  O  June  3",  1967 


Jl.226.08 


Norman  G  Cornish  .      .    Staff  administrator    .. 

Vincent  J.  Auglieie  Chief,  foreign  opera- 
tions 

Jack  Matteson    Chief  investigator 

James  L.  Nelligan Investigator  (May  1  to 

June  30.  1%7) 

Michael  A   Taylor Legal  analyst 

Marcia  Bresee  Clerk 

Mrs  Elaabeth  Jayne  Secretary 

Bodecker 

Samuel  J.  Archibald Consultant  (Jan  3  to 

Apr.  30.  l%7). 

Expenses 


Total 1.226-08 


Total. 


9,822.51 
2,875.56 

6,324  57 
3.956  53 
3,813.99 

326.  94 

422.  45 

49, 753. 59 


Julian  P.  Langston Chief  clerk..         ^YAllfc 

David  S.  Wolman Personnel  analyst ''^iiji, 

Roberto  Gray Auditor ?no?8ii 

Louis  Silverman Assistant  clerk ^?!;S 

Vivian  M  Robinson do ,•  „;  ,, 

Irene  DStolman...- do H»i  'n 

Gurney  S.  Jaynes do ■^■^:iu 

Rebecca  £.  Martin do 24^.w 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures  .         

Amount  ol  expenditures  previously  reported .. 

Total  amount  expended  from  January  3  to  June  30, 
1967 


J50.  000  00 

None 


6,656  63 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  July  1,  1967 43,  343.  i' 

Omar  Bi-rleson, 

ChairTrian. 


August  2,  1967 
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July  10,  1967. 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  th.?  6-month  period  from 
January  3,  1967.  to  June  30,  1967,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  and 
expended  by  it :  i 


Name  ol  employee 


Profession 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6- month 
period 


SiJoAy  L   McF.irldnd Professional  staff  di-        $12,879.50 

rector  and  enfl- 

neeiing  consuit,}nt. 
T  Ricn.JiJ  Witmer    .  Counsel  dnd  consul-  12,471.73 

tint  on  national 

p.irki  and 

reception 
John  L  Taylor Consultant  on  12,417.73 

territori'l  and 

Inrliin  .iffairs 
Ailirm  L   Sh.iler Co;isult;nl  on  n  iring.         11.9?8,90 

minerals  and 

public  lands. 
Na"Cv  J    Arnold    ...  Chief  clerk  11,  1S2  43 

DiueS   Bsrton ..     Clerk    5,853.49 

Pat'icii  Ann  fvlurray  ...     do  S  853  49 

Vir,-ria  E   fielsole ...do 6.434.99 

Patricia  B   Freeman do  5.342.66 

Susan  A   Ahitener  ..       do.. 5,037.04 


Salaries  Paid  Pursuant  to  H.  Res.  114,  90th  Cong. 


Cfiarles  Lerpert,  Jr Assistant  counsel $7,467.37 

Lee  McElv.iin do       .       ..  6.372. 55 

KjiWeen  Vance Clerk 4,399.85 

Ed*ard  Gaddis Messenger      _■  3,204.08 


Funds  authorized  or  approprnted  for  committee  ex- 
penditures   JIOD,  000.  00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 0 

Amount    expended    from   Jan     3,    to    June    30, 
1967 29,643.35 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3, 
to  June  3  i,  1967 


29,643.35 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1967 70,366.65 

Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 

ChaiTman. 

July  1,  1967. 

Committee  on   Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
C'jinmittee,  pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946," 
Public  L;iw  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
Aueu=.t  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
fullowmt;  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  totul  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
J?:-uary  1,  1967,  to  June  30,  1967,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated   and    exi>ended    by    It: 


Name  ot  employee 


Ficfession 


Total 
gross 
salary 

durmi: 

e-mo,ith 

period 


Clerical  staff: 
W  [  Williamson 
f^ennetn  J    Painter 
Marcella  Fend 
Oienn  L   Johnson   . 
Mary  Rym 
Mildred  H    L.ing 
Hazel  J   Coihe 
flsie  V    KirpoiMch. 
Edwin  Earl  Thomas. 
Marion  M    Burson. . 


Clerk, ._  $12,945.00 

Fir'.tassist.int  clerk     .  10.  627. 'i7 

Assistant  clerk   ..    .  6.487.32 

Printinc  editor   .     .   .  8,176.39 

Clenc'l  assistant        .  5.162.36 

do                 5.152.36 

Slatt  assistant           ...  6,454.56 

Clerical  assistant 5.162.36 

Statf  assistant             .  4.592.75 

Staff  assistant  (minor-  10,627.57 

ity). 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Total 
gross 
salary 

during 
6-month 

period 


Name  ol  employee 


Prolessio : 


Total 

gross 
salary 
during 
5-montn 
period 


Professional  staff: 

Andrew  Stevenson Professional  staff  co- 
ordinator. 

William  J.  Dixon Professional  staff 

member. 

James  M.  Menger do 


$12,945.00 
12,945.00 
12,945.00 


Additional  Temporary  Employees  Under  H.  Res.  168  and  354 


Carrie  Lou  Allen  .    .     ..     Clerical  statf $5.600  28 

Lorraine  W   Beland    ..    .     .    ...do b. 600  28 

Gertrude  Clara  Burak ..do. 5  910  36 

Jane  C   Caldwell .do. 6.612.42 

Fiances  Christy. do...           7.175.70 

Roberta  E   Eisenberg     ..     Clerical  staff  (as  of  1.737  96 

May  1,  1967) 

Elizabeth  G,  Meelvins.   ..     Clerical  stafi  (as  of  4  666.50 

Feb.  !,  1967). 


Lewis  E.  Berry,  Jr. 
Helen  M.  Dubino.. 


Barbara  L.  Bullard. 

Julia  Ann  Atkinson. 

John  I.  Burton 

Douglas  R.  Nobles, 
John  IVI,  Kerwin.. 


Jr... 


Joseph  T.  Kelley... 
Edward  J.  fldiller.. 
Eleanor  A.  Dinkins. 


Minority  counsel 

Staff  assistant  (minor- 
ity). 

Clerical  assistant 
(minority). 

..-.do.... 

Staff  assistant 

Messenger 

Special  counsel  (to 
COB,  Feb  28,  1957). 

Messenger  (from  June 
15,  1967). 

Staff  assistant  (from 
June  19,  1967). 

Clerical  assistant 
(from  Mar.  9,  1967). 


$12,945.00 
9,610.00 

3,855.55 

3,444.37 

4,  348.  02 

49S.  72 

2,924.22 

120.48 

200.  40 

3,0J3.  39 


Special  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 


Robert  W.  Lishman Chief  counsel.. $12,945.00 

Daniel  J.  Manelli Attorney  (from  May  8,        2,551.11 

1967). 

James  R.  Connor Staff  assistant 8,050.84 

Elizabeth  G.  Paola Clerical  assistant 4,952.78 

Ceha  M.  Dupree. ....do 4,265.14 

Thomas  D.  Hart Legislative  assistant..         7.381.42 

George  T.  Turner Special  assistant  (from        3,804.50 

Apr.  17,  1957). 
Ben  William  Lewis  ..-   .    (Consultant  under  con-    ..   . 

tract  dated  Mar.  b, 

1967). 
Zelig  Robinson Attorney  (from  Apr.  3,804.50 

17,  1967). 
Russell  D.  Mosher Staff  assistant  (from  1.439  22 

Apr.  17,  1967). 
S.  Arnold  Smith Attorney  (from  June  566,88 

19,  1967). 
Ralston  P.  Roberts Staff  assistant  (from  100.75 

June  26,  1S67). 

Michael  S.  Yanock do. ...  1C0,75 

Martin  W.  Cunningham..     Consultant  (from  Apr.         2.596.02 

14,  1967). 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures $395,000.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1967  to  June  30, 
1967 97,476.50 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to 
June  30,  1967 97,476.50 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  July  1 ,  1967 297,  523.  50 

Harley  O,  Staggers, 

Chairman. 

July  15,  1967. 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  3,  1967,  to  June  30,  1967,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It : 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Total 

gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Bess  E.  Dick Staff  director $12,945.00 

William  R.  Foley General  counsel 12.945.00 

Beniamin  L.  Zelenko Counsel 10,217.94 

Garner  J.  Cline Assistant  counsel 9,030.54 

Donald  G.  Benn Associate  counsel  (as  2,811.34 

of  May  1,  1967). 

Uzal  H.  Mariz,  Jr Legislative  assistant  2,487.64 

(as  of  May  1,  1967). 


Salaries  Paul  Jan    3,  1367,  Through   June  30,  1967,   Pursuant 
to  H.  Res,  40  and  132,  90th  Congress 

Appel,  Leonard Assistant  counsel $9,939.93 

Barry,  Charles  W. . .       .     Legislative  assistant  4,169.64 

(as  of  Mar.  1,  1967), 
Beatson,  Robert  J.  Legislative  assistant  4,196.94 

(through  Apr  30. 

1967) 
Benn,  Dor.ald  G Associate  counsel  5,528  97 

(tnrough  Apr  3J. 

1967) 
Campt}ell,  Wadel>in      .    _     Clerical  (as  of  Mar   I,  2.333,84 

1967) 
Dean,  John  Wesley  111     .     Associate  counsel  5,234.30 

Eisenberg,  Roberta  E   ...     Clerical  (through  Apr.         3.417.99 

30,  1967). 

Haardt,  Alma  B    ......    Clerical ,        4,478,60 

Hansen,  Walter  D Special  counsel 12,801.16 

Harkins,  Kenneth Chiel  counsel,  Anti-  12,094.45 

trust  Subcommittee. 
Hunter,  Jane  Ward  .    .   .     Clerical  (through  Apr  2,379.92 

15,  1957). 

Jett,  R.  Frederick..    ..   .     Counsel 9,939  93 

Kelemonick,  fvlichael.     .     Clerical 4.731.06 

Kiernan,  Patricia  Eliza-        Clerical  (through  IVIar  9!;1,C8 

beth,  1.  1967), 

Lee.  Charles  R Messenger  3.737,64 

Logan,  Sue '* Clerical  (as  ot  June  1,  83  12 

1957). 

McGrady,  Flore, ice  T Clerical  4.525.35 

IVIartz,  Uzal  H  ,  Jr  Legisiatuc  assistant  4.892,36 

(through  Apr   30. 

1%7), 
Meckins,  Elizabeth  G       .     Clerical  (tiiruugh  Jan,  871,15 

31.  1957) 

Polk,  Franklin  G ...     Associate  counsel  (as  834.63 

ol  June  1,  1957). 
Resweber,  Harold  J.  Jr  .     Clerical  (as  of  Mar.  1,         2,653.36 

1,  1967) 
Santaielli,  Dona'd  t     .   .     Associate  counsel  (as  3,338.52 

of  Mar.  1,  1957). 

Sourwine,  Mary  G  ..    .    .     Clerical .        3.812.70 

Zeifnian,  Jeionie  M. . .    .     Counsel .   .         8,756.00 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  'or  commitlee 
expenditures  $250,000,00 

Amount  expcndeJ  Jan  3,  1967.  throjgli  June  30, 
1967.    .  ....       119.712.78 

Balance  Liierpen(;ed  as  of  June  30,  1957 130.  287,  22 

Er.i.nxuEL  Celler, 

Chairinan . 

Funds  for  Preparation  ol  United  State?  Code,  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  and  Reyisior,  ol  the  Laws 

A.  Preparation  ol  new  edition  of   United  States 

Code  (no  year): 
Unexpended  fialance  Dec  31,1966  ..  $154,269  90 

Expended  Jan    1  to  June  30,  1957 22,162.50 

Balance  June  30,  1957  142,107.40 

B.  Preparation  of  nev,  edition  ot  Disliict  of  Colum- 

bia Code: 

Unexpended  balance  Dec,  31,  1555 93,853  54 

Expended  Jan.  1  to  Ju,ne  30,  1957. 25,535.88 

Bala-ce  June  30.  19G7 67,317.76 

C.  Revision  ot  the  Laws  1967; 

Unexpended  balance  Dec  31,1966 14,888  81 

Expended  Jan   1  to  June  30,  1967 14,614  81 

Eaiaice  June  30,  1957 274.00 

June  30,  1967. 

Committee    on    Merchant    Marine    and 
Fisheries 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1967,  to  June  30,  1967,  Inclusive, 
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August  2,  1967 


together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  U: 


Nam*  of  (inployee 


Prolession 


ToUl 
gross 

salary 

during 

6-monlh 

penoO 


John  M.  Orswry. Chief  counsel $12,945.00 

Bernard  J   ZirKke Counsel 12,376  M 

Ned  P.  Everett do.    10.66350 

Arthur  Pankopt,  Jr.              Mi.nonty  counsel 9.360  30 

Robert  J.  McElroy...          Ch.et  cler«   P.  ?53  % 

Frances  P  Still..   .         ,     Assistant  clerk 6,662  52 

Ruth  E.  Brookshire         .            do 5.47116 

Edith  W.  Gordon..               Secretary 5.471.46 

Vera  A.  Barker do.   .     5.471  46 

Virginia  L.  Noah do           5,47146 

InvBstiiating  staff: 

GusBakas Counsel 7,719.12 

W.  B.  Winfield...            ClerK    8,504  10 

Donald  A.  Watt.    .    .         Editor 6,533  73 

AllMrt  J   Dennis.              In/estigator 6.662  52 

Norman  M.  Barnes                  do 2.624  '5 

Lucye  L- Summers            Secretary 2,932  95 

Diane  G.  Kirchenbauer       do 1.261.71 

JanaC.Woicik do ^"^^^ 

Cloatta  M.  Farrell Assistant  clerk 354.01 

Funds  authorized  or  apcroonated  lor  commitlee 

expenditures                               $115.000.00 

Amount  ot  e«pendituies  pteviously  reported    ....  0 

Amount  *»pended  from  Jan   3  to  lu-ie  30,  1967.  64.838.31 

Total  amount  eipended   (rom    Jan     3    to 
June  30.  1967  0 

Balance  unexpended  as  ot  June  30,  1967...      50,161.69 

EOWARO  A  Garm.\tz. 

Chairmari 


Jl-ly  13.  1967. 

CoMMrrTEE    ON    Post    Office    and    Civil 
Service 
To  the  Clerk  ot  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  cnmmlttee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134ibi  of 
the  "Legislative  Reorganl/atim  .^c:  of  1946  " 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress.  appDved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  3.  1967.  to  June  30,  1967,  Incl'.isl'.-, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  exp>ended  by  It 

Standing  Committee  Stall 


Name  of  employee 


Johnson.  Charles  E 
Bray,  8.  Benton. 

Martiny,  John  H 
Irvine.  William  A     . 

Kazy.  Theodore  Jamei 
Thornton,  Elsie  f 
Wells,  Barbara  M 
Simons,  Blanche  M.  . . 
Smoes,  Justine  P.    . 
Berner.  Joan  H 


Prolession 


Start  director        

Associate  stalt 

director 
Counsel 
Assistant  slatt 

director 
Senior  statt  assistant 
Executive  iecrelary.. 

Secretary  

do  .    .   

do 

....*» 


Total 
gross 
salary 

during 

6- month 

perod 


J12.945.00 
12.  772.  98 

12. 772  98 
12.772.98 

10.289,22 
6,487  32 
5, 780  40 
5, 600.  28 
5,213  88 
4.911  84 


Investigative  Start  pursuant  to  H  Res  209  and  210.  90th  Cong. 
IslSess 


Barton.  Richard 
Bates,  Katnrin  t. 
Bova,  Joyce  C   . 

Braun,  Debbie  Ann 

Brome,  Harrison  C. 

Davis,  Stewart  A 
Devlin,  Ralph  J 
Flanagan,  Carol  A 

Frink,  Gary  R 

Green,  Thelma  R 
Hagen,  Audrey  L 
Keating,  Michael  M.. 
Kennedy  Thomas  R. 


Start  assistant 

Secretary 

Clerk-stenographer 

(to  Feb  28.  1967) 
Steoograpfer  (to  Jan 

31   1967) 
Start  assistant  (to  Jan 

31.  1967) 
Start  assistant 
Start  member 
Secretary  (Irom  Apr. 

1   1%7) 
Slarl  member  (trom 

Apr   1    1967) 

Secretary       

do 

Start  assistant  . 
do 


.estiga'i.e  Z'i'^.  pursua   t  to  H.  Res.  209  a.nd  210.  90th  Corg. 
1st  Sess— Con. 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures  (H.  Res.  248)    J120,000,00 


Name  ot  employee 


Profession 


ToM 

IfTMS 

salary 

during 

6- month 

period 


MacKay.  John  W 

Mann,  Lawrence  M..  . 

Malchett  Francis  T 

Napier   Ma'jaret  G 

Neustadl.  Rxhard  M. 

Pendleton,  Maria  R 

Peters.  Dorotfiy  L 

Powell,  John  W 

Price,  John  B 

Richards,  James  Walsh. . 

Tansill,  Helen  C 

Tippett,  Susan 

Vaughn,  Evelyn  F 

Ward,  Ella  R 

Ward,  Sara  L 

Williss,  Donna  Linn 
Scott. 


Start  assistant  (to  $2,079  80 

Feb  28,  1%7) 
Start  assistanKto  2,286.26 

Mar   8,  196;)- 
Investigalor  4,543.56 

Clerk-stenographer  425.57 

(from  lune  J    i%7). 
Intern  (Irom  June  15,  228.32 

1967) 

Document  clerk 4,857  26 

SMretary 4,604.86 

Start  assistant 4.768  91 

Assistant  clerk  (to  3,315  11 

Feb   28,  1967). 
Statt  assistant  (to  1,203  63 

F-ti   28,  1967), 

Stenogiapner    3,149  60 

Clerk-typist  (Irom  406.61 

May  23.  1967). 

Clerk-lypist 3,259  67 

Start  assistant  6.382.84 

Secretary  (Irom  Mar.  3,002,20 

1.  1967) 
Secretary  (from  May  1,156  92 

1    1%7) 


Contract  Consultents,  Pursuant  to  H.  Res.  209  and  210,  90th 
Cong .  1st  Sess. 

J7, 500. 00 
4,000.00 


--.      Moore,  George  M . 


Civil  service  consul- 
tant. 

Wmslow,  Joseph  E Position  classification 

consultant. 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expenditures J284.0OO.0O 

Amount  ot  expenditures  previously  reported -«>,  o 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June  30  .  114,293.62 

Balance  unexpended  as  ot  June  30.  1967         159,  706  38 

THADDEt'S  J.  DirLSKI, 

CTtotrman. 

Ji'LY  14,  1967. 

Committee  on  Pi-blic  Works 

To  the  Clerk  iu  the  House; 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
■  immlttee,  pursuant  to  section  1341  bi  of 
the  Legl.^ilative  Fleorgan.zatlon  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Uiw  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
A'.KUst  2,  1946  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed bv  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  3.  1967.  to  June  30,  1967.  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  ex[>ended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 


Prolession 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6- month 
period 


Richard  I  Sullivan  Chief  counsel 

Joseph  R  Brennan  .  Engineer-consultant 

Clifton  W   Enfield Minority  counsel     .. 

Stephen  V  Feeley Subcommittee  clerk 

Dorothy  A    Beam. Executive  start  assist- 
ant. 

Meriam  R  Buckley Start  assistant , 

Sterlyn  B  Carroll ..     do.    

AnneC.  Kennedy do 


J6.  336.  37 
4  333  47 

!,203  63 

181  02 

I,Cl04  04 

6,108.13 
8.  444  26 
1.826  58 

5,247,90 

4.357  26 

3,  826.  58 

4,  592.  22 
6  165  98 


Investigating  Staff  (H.  Res.  248) 


Maurin  B.  Tobin Subcommittee  clerk. 

Audrey  G.  Warren do 

Robert  F  Spence do , 

Augusta  B  Peters do 

ErIaS  Youmans  .    Minority  staff 

assistant 

do.. , 

Stirt  assistint , 

Minority  staff 
assistant. 

Sara  B  Hilber .do 

Judy  Ann  Marshall Clerical  assistant.  .. 

Harvey  C.  Simms,  Ir Clerical  assistant 

(ertective  May  23, 
1%7). 


Randal C  Teague 
Jeannine  A    Marcoui 
Florence  S  Spauldmg 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported . 
Amount  expended  Irom  Jan    3,  1967,  to  June  30, 


1967. 


J12.945.  00 

12.945.00 

12,156.26 

8,292.18 

7,462.92 

5,563  46 
4, 720  38 
4,159.08 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan   3,  1%7, 
to  June  30,  1967..     ..  ..   . 


56,302,09 


56,302.09 


Balance  unexpended  as  ol  June  30,  1967.  .      63,697.91 
George  H,  Fallon, 

Chairman. 

July   14.  1967, 

Special  Sl'bcommittee  on   the   Federal-Aid 
Highway  Program 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  Hovse: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(bi  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganlziitlon  .^ct  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  3.  1967,  to  June  30,  1967,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


J8,200,04 
7,  380.  00 
6.230.18 
6.230.18 
5,  785.  06 

4.782  99 
4.112.87 
3.969  u4 

3,738.17 

3.183.00 
431  84 


Name  of  employee 


Prolession 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-montli 
period 


Walter  R.  May 

John  P,  Constandy 


Robert  L  May  .   . 
George  H   Martin. 


Salvatore  J   D'Amico 
John  P   O'Haia 

Carl  J    Loren/,  Ir 

Roberl  G  Lav.rence.. 
George  M  Kopecky. . 
Sherman  S   Willse... 

Paul  R.  S  Yates 


Chief  counsel 

Assistant  chief 

counsel 
Minority  counsel. . 
Administrative 

assistant 
Associate  counsel 
..do 
-do. 
.do. 


J12,  094.45 
11.212.58 

11.134.91 

10,080,91 


Kethryn  M   Keeney 
Stuart  M   Harrison   . 
Mildred  [    Rupert 
Agnes  M   GrfNun   . .. 
Shirley  R   k-iijhten. 
Marth,!  4    UoA-iie.. 


Sylvia  Reppert 


Chief  investigator 

Prolessional  ttati 
member 

Winority  prolessional 
■art  member. 

Chief  clerk . 

Start  assistant      . 
do 

do. 

do 

Minority  start  assist- 
ant (ertective 
Feb   3,  1967) 

Minority  start 
assistant  (through 
Jan  22, 196/) 


8.501,99 

8.501.99 

7,770.71 

7.325  35 

10.592  4: 

S.bil  99 

8.3b;  88 

5.639.10 

6,330,98 

4,611  15 

4.453  38 

i.  800  IS 

3,6j4  58 

491  16 


Funds  authoii/ed  or  appropriated  lot  committee 
expenditures  (H    Res.  248)  J340.  000  OO 

Amount  ol  expenditures  previously  reported 

Amount  expended  Irom  Jan.  3  to  June  30. 
1967 -- 142,549.23 

Total    amount    expended    from   Jan.   3   to  June 
30,1967        .....  l^^'^'H 

Balanceunexpendedasof  June  30. 1967  197,430.77 

George  H.  Fallon, 

Chairman. 


July  10,   1967. 
CoMMrrrzE  on  Rules 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134 ib)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Uiw  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
Augu.st  2,  1946.  as  amendi'd,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  n.ime,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  durlnft  the  6-mf)nth  period  from 
Jamiiiry  1,  1967,  to  June  30.  1967,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 


Prolession 

(Standint:  or   select 

commiltee) 


Laurie  C  Battle 


Robert  D  Hynes,  Jr 
Mary  Spencer  Forrest 


Counsel,  stanrling 
comm.ttee  (P) 
Mnorily  counsel  (P) 
Assistant  ccjn'.->l  (P). 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-montli 
period 

J12  945  M 

9,071.76 
7,462  92 


August 


2,  1967 
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Total 

gross 

Name  ol  employee  Profession  salary 

during 

e-month 

period 

William  F   Porter..  Start  member  (C) 4.911.84 

Winitred  L,  Wjtts...     .      Secrelary(C) 4,503.42 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee  ex- 
penditures..  --  J5,000.  00 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30,  1%7 5,000.00 

William  M,  Colmer, 

Chairman. 

Juke  30,  1967. 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  Bubmlts  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  3,  1967,  to  June  30,  1967,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  ol  er^ployee 


Prolession 


Tstal 
gross 
salary 
during 
6- month 
period 


C  F  Ducander. 


John  A.  Carstarphen,  Jr 

Philip  B  Ye.iger 

W,  H   Boone ... 


Fiank  R.  Hammill,  Jr  . 

Mary  Ann  Robert 

Emily  Dodson.. 

Carol  F,  Rodgers 

June  C-  Startord. 

Virginia  Robison 

Investigating  start: 
Richard  P  Hines.... 

James  E.  Wilson 

Peter  A.  Gerardi 

Harold  A  Gould 

Philip  P  Dickinson.. 
Joseph  M  Felton... 
frank  J   Giroux 
tlaaoelh  S   Kernan 

Denis  C  Quigley 
Kieran  U   Cashman 
Walter  B  Huber  .   . 

Martha  :.    Rees 

Sichard  Shulla*     .. 


James  D,  Battle 


Executive  director  and 
chief  counsel. 

Chiel  clerk  and  coun- 
sel 

Counsel-   

Chiel  technical  con- 
sultant 

Counsel 

Secretary 

...  do 

...do 

...do.. 

...  do.... 


Start  consultant 

Technical  consultant.. 
.   .  do 

...do 

..     do 

Counsel 

Clerk  

Scientific  research 

assistant. 

Publications  clerk 

Secretary 

Special  consultant  (to 

Feb   28,  1967). 
Secetary  (trorr 

Mar    1.  1967). 
Assistant  publications 

clerk  (Irom  June  1, 

1967) 
Assistant  publications 

clerk  (from  June  12, 
.     1967). 


$12,945.00 

12,230,34 

12,230.34 
12,230.34 

11,791.92 
5,  052.  90 

4,  835.  28 
4,614.02 
4,614.02 
4.614.02 

11,302.32 
11.302.32 
11,302.32 
11,302.32 
9. 855. 66 
6, 434.  88 

5.  858.  40 
5,702.46 

4.280.04 
3,  868.  20 
3,  204.  50 

1.803.24 

300.  50 


190.  32 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  committee 
eipenditures  $250,000,00 


Amount  ol  expenditures  previously  reported. 
Amoun'  enpended  from  Jan  3  to  June  30  . . . 


121,778.85 


Tot,il  amount  expended  Irom  Jan  3  to  June 
30     .  121,778.86 

Balance  unexpended  as  ot  June  30,  1967  ..     128,221.  U 
George  P.  Miller, 

Chairman. 

July  10,  1967, 
Commhtee  on  Un-American  AcTrvixiEfi 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  "Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946," 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  3,  1967,  to  June  30,  1967,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Total 
gross 
salary 

during 
6-month 

period 


Standing  committee: 
Donald  T.  Appell... 
Annie!  Cunningham. 


Helen  M.  Gittings. 
William  Hitz 


Juliette  P.  Joray 

Francis  J.  McNamara.. 

Isabel  B.  Nagel 

Chester  D.  Smith 


Lorraine  N.  Veley. 
Mary  M.  Valente.. 


William  A.  Wheeler... 

Investigating  committee: 

Beatrice  P.  Baldwin... 

Michele  Bienvenu 


Theresa  J.  Buglio. 
Adele  M.  Bulliard. 

Daniel  Butler 

EveC.  Butler 

John  F.  Capossela. 


Mary  Jo  Chapman. 
Kathleen  Conlon.. 


Anniel  Cunningham. 


JeanW.  Curll. 


Florence  B.  Doyle 

Elizabeth  L.  Edinger. 
Rochelle  E.  Epstein.. 

Emily  R.  Francis 

Metje  Gartney 

James  L.  Gallagher... 
Kaul  D.  Haugh 


Doris  R.  Jaeck 

Mildred  V.  James. 
M.  Patricia  Kelly.. 

Margaret  Lee 


B.  R.  McConnon,  Jr.. 
Carol  E.  McLaughlin. 

Philip  R.  Manuel 

Alberta  Masumian.. 
Robert  H.  Mehartey.. 
Elaine  Melancon 


Artie  Moreland 

David  E.  Muffley,  Jr. 

Altred  M.  Nittle 

Maureen  P.  Ontrich. 


AlmaO.  Pfart 

Katharine  Phillips. 
Peggy  Pixley 


William  T.  Poole 

Josephines.  Randolph. 
Herbert  Romerstein... 

Louis  J.  Russell 

Chester  D.  Smith 

Freda  J.  Sheppard 

Linda  E.  Spirt 


Chief  investigator 

Chief  of  files  and  ref- 
erence (from  Feb. 
1, 1967). 

Research  analyst 

General  counsel  (Jan. 
1-29). 

Recording  clerk 

Staff  director 

Secretary  to  counsel.. 

General  counsel  (from 
Feb,  1,  1967). 

Secretary  to  investi- 
gators. 

Administrative  secre- 
tary. 

Investigator... 

Clerk-typist  (to  May 

31,  1%7). 
Clerk-typist  (from 

June  12,  1967). 

Clerk-typist 

Clerk-typist  (from 

June  12, 1967). 
Assistant  documents 

clerk. 
Clerk-stenographer 

(to  Jan.  22,  1957). 
Assistant  documents 

clerk  (from  Mar.  7, 

1967). 
Clerk-steonographer.. 
Clerk-typist  (from 

June  1). 
Chief  of  files  and 

reference  (to  Feb. 

1). 
Secretary  to  staff 

director. 
Clerk-stenographer.  . 

Editor 

Clerk-typist 

Information  analyst... 
Information  classifier. 

Research  analyst 

Clerk-typist  (from 

June  19). 
Informatran  analyst... 

Clerk-typist 

Research  analyst 

(Jan.  1-2). 
Information  classifier 

(from  Mar,  6). 

Investigator 

Information  classifier. 

Investigator 

Secretary  (Jan.  1-2).. 

Research  analyst 

Clerk-typist  (from 

June  12). 
Secretary  to  chief 

counsel. 

Document  clerk 

Counsel 

Information  analyst 

(from  Feb.  6,  1967). 

Research  analyst 

Switchboard  operator. 
Editorial  clerk  (from 

June  12,  1967). 

Research  assistant 

Research  clerk 

Investigator 

-do. 


Leia  Mae  Stiles 

Marie  T.  Svendson... 

Donald  I.Sweany,  Jr. 
Barbara  C.  Sweeny... 
Lawrence  Thomas... 

NeilE.  Wetterman... 

Billie  Wheeler 

Joseph  A.  Willis 


General  counsel  (to 

Feb.  1,  1967). 
Secretary  (from  Jan. 

3, 1967). 
Clerk-stenographer 

(trom  Feb.  13, 1967). 
Information  analyst... 
Clerk-typist  (to  May 

31,  1967). 

Research  analyst 

Clerk-stenographer... 
Clerk-typist  (to  Jan. 

22,  1967). 

Investigator 

Clerk-stenographer... 
Research  analyst  (Jan. 

9  to  Mar.  31). 


$10,152.60 
5,212.30 


6, 235.  26 
2,085.58 

7,417.02 
12,945.00 

5,213.88 
10.009.25 

4,911,84 

6,637.50 

9,495.72 

2, 765.  85 

281.  58 

2,915.94 
281.58 

3,306.50 

430, 17 

1,744.54 


2,433.11 
416.81 

1.042.46 


4,280,04 

3.099,72 
5,656.98 
2,332.14 
3.387.95 

2.  568. 60 
6,001.32 

177.84 

3. 080,  94 

2,332,14 

45,09 

1,597.77 

6,402,11 
2,611.74 
8,234.28 
65.67 
7,503.06 
281.58 

4, 646.  68 

3,  569.  69 
9,778  44 
2,618.12 

3,735.41 

3,162.36 

343.06 

2,711.04 
3,956.76 
5,001.36 
7,646.52 
2,001.85 

5, 257.  82 

2,304.41 

3, 779. 64 
2,223,00 

5. 780. 40 

3,199.98 

285. 04 

6,712.56 
2,433.11 
1,848.61 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  tor  committee 
expenditures $350,  OOP.  00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported... 
Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  July  1,  1967  .. 


167,386.63 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  July 
1,  1967 167,386.63 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30,  1967...    182,613.37 

E.  E.  Willis, 

Chairman. 


JuLT  10,  1967. 
CoMMnTEE  ON  Veterans'  Ajtaibs 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  "Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946," 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  repKDrt  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  tho  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1967,  to  June  30,  1967,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-montn 
period 


Standing  committee: 
Oliver  E.  Meadows.. 
Edwin  B.  Patterson. 
John  R.  Holden 


Billy  E.  Kirby 

George  W.  Fisher 

Helen  A.  Biondi 

Alice  V.  Matthews... 

George  J.  Turner 

Wilma  Jean  Johnson. 

Morvie  Ann  Colby 

Investigative  start: 

Adin  M.  Downer 

Mark  L.  Davis 

Barbara  Ehrman 


Marjorie  J.  Kidd 

Audrey  A.  Powelson. 
Patricia  J.  Wilton 


William  J.  Driver,  Jr. 
Howard  L.  Burris... 


Start  director 

Counsel 

Professional  staff 
member. 

Professional  aide 

Chief  clerk 

Assistant  clerk 

Clerk-stenographer... 

Assistant  clerk 

Clerk-stenographer. .. 
...-do 

Start  member 

Clerk-typist 

Clerk-stenographer 

(Jan.  1  to  Feb.  28, 

1967) 
Clerk-stenographer... 

.-..do. 

Clerk-Stenographer 

(Feb.  27  to  June  30, 

1957). 
Clerk-messenger 

(June  12-June  30, 

1967), 
Clerk-typist  (June  12- 
June  30,  1967). 


$12,206.34 
12,206.34 
10,498.32 

9,071.76 
12,206.34 
6,681.30 
5,471.46 
5,471.46 
5.316,90 
5,316.90 

9. 283.  74 
3.218.76 
1,335.78 


4, 350.  24 
4, 007.  34 
2,603.75 

259. 21 

259.21 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditu res $100. 000. 00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 0 

Amount  expended  Irom  Jan,  1,  1%7  to  June  30, 
1967 30,553.99 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1,  1967 
to  June  30,  1967 30,553.99 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30,  1967...      69,446.01 

OuN  E.  Teaoue, 

Chairman. 

June  30,  1967. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  "Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946," 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1967,  to  June  30,  1967,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  It: 


Name  ot  employee 


Profession 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Leo  H.  Irwin Chiel  counsel  (C) $12,945.00 

William  H.  Quealy Minority  counsel  (P)..       12,945.00 

John  M.  Martin.  Jr. Assistant  chief  coun-         12,772.98 

sel  (P). 
John  P.  Baker Professional  assistant        10,538,56 

(P) 
Raymond  Driscoll Prolessional  assistant        10,822,13 

(P)  from  Jan.  8,  1%7, 
James  W.  Kelley Professional  assistant         9,972.49 

(P)  Irom  Jan.  16, 

1967 
Harold  Lamar Prolessional  assistant        10,174.89 

(P)trom  Jan  3,  1967. 
Nancy  Broyhill Start  assistant  (C)  from      2,236.60 

Mar.  6,  1%7. 


21172 
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Aufjmt  J,  1967 


Name  3t  (mplayee 


Piotejston 


Total 
gross 
salary 

during 

6-tnonlh 

pefksd 


Name  ot  employee 


Proleuion 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6- month 
period 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


f  lorence  Burketl 
Virginu  Butler  .. 
William  C.  Byrd.. 

Grace  Kagan 

June  Kendall  — 
Max  IMehlbufger 


SUIT  assistant  (C).. 

do -. 

.do. 


Elizabetn  Price 
Jean  RjM»t 
Dolofes  Rogefi. 
Susan  Sayior   .. 


Gloria  Shaver. .. 
Eileen  Sonn»tt 
Susan  Taylor 
Richard  Wilbur 
Hughlon  Greene 
Wjlter  Little 


• . .  .do. ....... 

....do 

Staff  assistant  (C)  to 
June  10.  1967. 

Staff  assistant  (C).. 

..do    

.      do 

Staff  issi'.tant  (CJ 
from  June  S,  1367 

Staff  assistant  (C)  . 

...do 

...do.   

do. 

Document  cleik 

do 


$4, 573. 62 
6, 033.  84 
3.608.88 
6,033.84 
6.543.60 
3.657.65 

4. 089.  'A 
2.827.  18 

4.  S16.  20 
360.42 

5. 523. 00 

5,  U59  3; 
6.862.74 
9.283.74 
4,  578.  95 
4.  578.  95 


L  N  Woodworth 

Lincoln  Arnold. ... 
Nicholas  A.  Tomasulo. 

Robert  Smyers 

James  H  Symon* 

Alan  P  Murray 

Grace  T  Gunn 

Earl  V  Willetts 

James  M.  LaMarcl)*... 


Funds  autnoiized  or  appropriated  for  committee  „ 

expenditures  tau.  imi.w 


Amount  ot  expenditures  previously  tepmted     _ 
Amount  expended  Irom  Jan   1  to  June  30.  1967. 


0 
1.953.1" 


Tjtil  amount  expended  Irom  J»n  1  to  June 
30,  1967 .  -   ■      '-"^  " 

Balance  unexpended  is  ol  June  30   1%7  *8, 046.  8 

W.  D  Mn-LS, 

Chairman. 

July  28,  1967. 

Joiirr  Committee  on  De»e.nse  PRoDut-rioN 

To  the  Clerk  or  the  Hoi-se 

The  above-menUoned  cominlttee  or  sutj- 
commlttee.  pursiiant  to  seciion  134(b)  of 
the  "Legislative  Reor«ii:iUatiun  .\ct  of  1046. " 
Public  Law  601.  T9th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  suhml's  the 
following  report  siiowloK  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  siilary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed bv  It  during  the  6-month  period  fmin 
January!.  1967  to  June  30.  1967.  Inclusive 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  It: 


Harrison  B  McCawley  . 

Albert  Buciiberg 

Herbert  Chabot 

Joseoh  E  FinK    

Anastasia  F  Connaugh- 
ton 

Michael  E  Fox 

William  8.  Forti 

Joanne  B  McOermott.. 

Gerard  L  Ouellette 

Joseph  P  5i«llman 

L  E.  Forgy 

Jacqueline  S  Pleiffer 
Blanche  F  Nagro.    .    . 
Blanche  Schwartz... 
Linda  R  Savage. . 
Carolyn  A   t.<iler  . 

Dennis  P  Bedell 

Elizabeth  L  Ruth 

June  M   Mitthews       . . 

Jamie  I   Daley 

R  A.  Vildred  Feldt  ... 

Cecili)  J  Grinm 

Jvnes  L.  Boring 

Bernird  M  ShipitO 

Mary  W  Gattie 

Robert  Magill 

Linda  Buckley 


Chiet  of  staff 

Assistant  chief  ot  staff. 
Legislation  counsel.  . 
Refund  counsel 

Statistical  analyst 

Economist  

Statistical  analyst 
Attorney,  legislative.  . 
Administration  assist- 
ant 

Attorney,  relund 

Economist     ... 
Attorney,  legislative.. 

Statistical  cleik 

do - 

Attorney,  legislative.. 

Economist 

Secretary    

Attorney,  relund    

Attorney,  legislative.. 

,  do 

Secretary,  legislative 
Secretary,  refund 
Secretary,  legislative 

.   .do 

.      do 

Attorney,  legislative.. 
Secretary  legisljtive 

..  .do 

..  .do 

..    do 

Secretary,  relund 

Attorney,  relund 

Attorney,  legislative.. 
Secretary,  legislative.. 

....do .... 

....do 


Total,  salaries. 


J12.999.% 
12.999.96 
11.586  12 
11,368.74 
11.072.82 
11.072.82 
10.543.74 
9.825  96 
8. 755. 14 

8.474.88 
8.292.18 
7.991.16 
7.382.58 
7,382.58 

6.350.71 
4.952.  14 
4,911  84 
4  886.34 
4.544.57 
4.483.23 
4. 426.  86 
4.222.32 
4.108.50 
3. 880.  86 
3.  BIS  54 
3.836  28 
3.833.3-1 
3.494  52 
3.269  92 
3.275.16 
3.137  28 
2,092  46 
1.157  29 
1.077  30 
305  17 
242.  81 

438. 500  84 


Jane  B.  Sanders Secretary 

John  J  Williams  Minority  counsel 

Majine  Potter Secretary,  minority... 

John  R.  Barlh Assistant  minority 

counsel. 

Terrillynn  P.  Henson Secretary,  minority... 

David  C.  Hardesty,  Jr....  Minority  staff  assistant. 

Arlene  B.  Feingold Secretary,  minority... 


Total 
grass 

salary 

during 

6-mont!i 

period 


SI  50. 27 
8.435.45 
2,776.63 
1,949.79 


51C.92 
834  63 
302.28 


Funds  authorized  or  appropiiated  for  committee 
expenditures     H50.000.Ofl 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 

Amount  expended  Irom to 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.   3  to 
June  30.  1967 _  145,053^4) 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30,  1967         204.946.56 

Joe  L    EviNs 

C'!a:-nan. 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


ToM 
fross 

sahry 

ilutng 

6-month 

pornd 


Harold  J   Warren .     Clerk  and  counsel. 

Joseph  C  Lewis Professional  staff 

memtier. 

Richard  L  Still do 

George  T   Ault        do 

Mjttie  I    Echols      Secrgtaif. 


JIO.974  96 
10  289  22 

9. 998.  22 
7.646  52 
4, 000. 98 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  tor  committee  ex- 
penditures         WS^OOOWJ 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 
Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec  31.  1966 


35, 352. 03 
49. 647. 97 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  tor  committee 
expenditures t4/i.JW.  w 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported '?U-??^2? 

Amount  expended  Irom  Jan  1,  to  July  1.  1967 ZH, //a.Bl 

Total  amount  expended  from  July  1,  1966  to 
July  1.  1967 - 438, 500. 84 

Balance  unexpended  as  ol  July  1.  1967 32.799. 16 

1  Reported  for  period  July  I,  1966  to  Jan  1. 1967 

W  D.  Mills. 

ChaiTman. 

JVLY  14.  1967. 

Select   Committe:e   on    Small   Business 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  HorsE: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  I34{bi  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
Augu.-t  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name  profes- 
sion, and  toUl  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed bv  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January's,  1967.  to  June  30.  1967.  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It : 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communication.s  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

971.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  US 
Department  of  Justice,  transmittlne  copies 
of  orders  suspending  drportalion.  as  well  as 
a  list  of  the  per?>-'ns  involved,  pursuant  ic 
tlie  provisions  of  sectlmi  244ia)l2l  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952.  as 
amended,  to  the  Conin'.ittte  on  the  Jud!- 
clarv 

972.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  .Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  ccpies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as 
a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  244ia)(l)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTFES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau-^e  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  ;o  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PATM.'VN  Ccmmltteo  on  B.mlUag  and 
Currency  S  1762  An  act  to  .imend  section 
810  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1904  to  extend  tor 
3  years  the  fellowship  program  authorized 
by  such  section  (Rept  No.  534).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  Juno 
30.1967 *3.315.35 

Balance  unexpended  as  ol  )une  30.  ;967  6.332.6, 

Wright  Patman. 

Chairrnan. 

July  28,  1967. 

Joint    Committei    on    Internal    Reve.nue 
Taxation 

To  the  Clerk  df  the  Hokse: 

The  above-mei.tioiied  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(bi  of 
the  "Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946." 
Public  Law  601.  79th  C.^ngress.  approved 
AugU5t  2,  1946  as  ame-'.dod.  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  n.im*-.  profes- 
sion, and  total  s<i!ary  of  eich  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-m  n.lh  perl  <1  from 
January  1,  1967,  to  July  1.  1967.  Inclusive. 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated   and    expended    by    It: 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Total 
gross 
salary 
durin;; 
6- month 
period 


RIcliaid  L.  Mitchell.. 
Justinus  Gould 
Myrtle  Ruth  Foutcli. . 
William  M   Reddig.. 
Henry  A.  Robinson 

Beth  S  Russell  

Harry  A  Olsher  

Kay  Mane  Abell 
Charles  f   O'Connor 

Silvia  U   Keel 

Gregg  R  Potvin  . 

Gelrude  Maiine  Dean 
William  A   Heel.  Jr 
Mary  Jean  Armistead 
Bryan  H    lacques 
Patricia  Anne  Baker. 
LeonarJ  f   Ball    .   .. 
Carol  Ann  Kopp   . . 
Duane  G  OerricH.  Jf 


General  counsel  Jl  2. 801.16 

Counsel   10,9M  M 

Clerh 5,80S.«l 

Research  analyst 6,600.89 

Counsel  10.954.  M 

Secrelary 3.8S2.71 

Consultant 11.427.54 

Secretary 2.713.53 

Counsel 11.657.9(1 

Secrelary 1,490.17 

Counsel 11.730.98 

Secretary    3.6m.ii5 

Research  analyst 10.  "i":.  6? 

Secretary          3,  ^'53. 46 

Statt  director 12.801.16 

Secretary 3. 168.  6S 

Counsel 1.361.41 

Secretary....     343.06 

Research  analyst 4j0  81 


PUBLIC  BIIXS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4   of  rule  XXTI.  public 
bills  and  re.soliition.s  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follow.s; 
By   Mr.  BINGHAM: 

H  R.  12025.  A  bill  to  amend  section  408  cf 
the  National  Housing  Act.  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  the  regulaf.on  of  savings  and 
loan  hf  Idlng  companies  and  subsldi.iry  com- 
panies; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currencv. 

HR  12026  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  ri^:- 
clear  accelerpto'  to  be  constrticted  at  Wes- 
ton. 111.,  shall  be  named  the  Enri'O  Fernil 
Nuclear  Accelerator  in  memory  of  the  late 
Dr.  Enrico  Fermi;  to  the  Jo.nt  Committee 
on  .Atomic  Energv. 

By  Mr    BURLESON: 

HR  12027.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natura- 
Gas  .Act  to  provide  that,  in  fixing  rates  for 
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the  transport. ition  of  natural  gas  in  inter- 
state commerce  or  for  the  sale  in  interstate 
commerce  of  natur.Tl  gas  for  resale,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Conxmisslon  shall  reflect  changes 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  after 
December  31,  1966.  in  determining  the  util- 
ity plant  and  related  reserve  for  depreciation 
components  of  rate  base  for  natural-gas 
pipeline  companies:  to  the  Committee  on 
interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  12028.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  train- 
ing and  equipping  of  the  National  Guard  In 
riot  control:  tci  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr  EILBERG : 
HR  12029  A  bill  to  s,Tf?gu.ird  the  con- 
sumer in  connection  with  the  utiliz.ition  of 
credit  requiring  full  disclosure  of  the  terms 
and  conchtions  of  finance  charges  in  credit 
transactions  or  in  otler.«  to  extend  credit:  by 
establishing  maximum  rates  of  finance 
rliarges  in  credit  transactions;  by  author- 
izing the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  to  issue  regulations  dealing 
with  the  excessive  use  of  credit  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trading  in  commodity  futures  con- 
tr,.cts  affecting  consumer  prices;  by  estab- 
lishing machinery  for  the  use  during  periods 
of  nation.tl  e;ner,;ency  of  temporary  controls 
over  credit  ti  pre'.er.t  Inflationary  spirals: 
by  prohiotting  the  garnishment  of  wages;  by 
.•reiiting  the  National  Commission  on  Con- 
•umer  Finance  t  ;  study  and  make  recom- 
menda'icns  on  the  need  for  further  regula- 
tion of  the  con>=unier  finance  indu.<-try:  and 
for  other  purprpe.s:  tn  the  Committee  on 
B.ir.k'ne  and   Currency. 

HR  12030.  A  bill  to  provide  tor  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles:  to  the  Committee 
■nWays  and  Mean-  . 

ByMr   GUB.SER:  I 

HR    12031    A  biM  to  amend  title  39.  United 
Stsf.-s  Code,  to  provide  certain  mailing  priv- 
ileges with  respect  to  first-class  letter  mall 
-^ent  by  cert  i  in  persons  to  members  of  the 
United  St.ites  .^rmed  Forres  in  combat  areas 
overseas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Post    Office   and   Civil   Service. 
By  Mr.  HAYS: 
HR.  12032.  A   bill   to  regulate  Imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  [-roducts.  and  for  other  pur- 
pose5:  to  the  C(inrai'*ee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
HR    12033.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
'-"nited    St  ites    Code    to   restore    entitlement 
to  benefits  on  termin.itioii  of  a  widow's  re- 
m.irriage:    to    the    Committee    on    Vcterrais' 
.^!!.tirs. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  12034.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States   C  Kle.    to    provide    for    better    control 
or  the  Interstate  traffic  in   firearms:    to  the 
Committee  on  the  .Judiciary 
Bv  Mr.  ROBISON: 
HR    1203,'v   .',  bii;  to  estnblish   cooper,Ttlve 
extension  services  m  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia:  to  the  Committee  on   .•\ericulture. 
Bv  Mr   SCHWEIKER: 
H  R.  12036.  .V   bill   to  require   public   hear- 
ings before   tlie  Department  of  the  Interior 
■icquire--.    or   rtconimends   the   eiiactment   of 
.^'■r.li.irit'.-    t.i    acquire,    l.md    for   recreational 
purpn.'^cs:   to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Atf.iirs. 

By  Mr  UTT- 
H.R  12037.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
F'ocl,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
nurp.jses:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
•■•Id  Fo.eign  Commtrce.  i 

By  Mr   BOW  ' 

HR  12'13B  A  b!!l  'n  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreien  policy,  .md  national  securltv 
of  the  United  .States:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  rti.d  Me.tns 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
HR   12039.  A    bill    to    amend    the    act    of 
September  30.    1950.   relating   to   Federal  as- 
sistance to  St.ites  and  local  governments  In 
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major  disasters;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  12040.  A   bin   to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  in   textile  articles;    to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  HALEY: 
H.R.  12041.  A  bill  to  cut  off  Federal  bene- 
fits for  conviction  of  rioting  and  prohibiting 
entitlement  to  such  benefits  thereafter;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  HATHAWAY: 
H.R.  12042.  A   bill   to   amend    the   Federal 
Power  Act  t^o  facilitate  the  provision  of  re- 
liable,   abundant,    and    economical    electric 
power     supply     by     strengthening     existing 
meclianisms     for    coordination     of    electric 
utility  systems  and  encouraging  the  instal- 
lation and  use  of  the  products  of  advancing 
technology  with  due  regard  for  the  proper 
conservation  of  scenic  and  other  natural  re- 
sources; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KARTH: 
H.R.  12043.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI : 
H.R.  12044.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  nu- 
clear accelerator  to  be  constructed  at 
Weston,  111.,  shall  be  named  the  Enrico  Fermi 
Nuclear  Accelerator  In  memory  of  the  late 
Dr.  Enrico  Fermi;  to  the  Joint  Committer' 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  KUYKENDALL: 
H.R.  12045.  A    bill    to    provide    for    orderly 
trade   in   textile  articles;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana : 
H  R.  12046.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  11  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  equalize  the 
rates  of  disability  compensation  payable  to 
veterans  of  peacetime  and  wartime  service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
H.R.  12047.  A     bill     to     provide     criminal 
penalties  for  tlie  Introduction,  or  manufac- 
ture for  introduction,  into  interstate  com- 
merce of  master  keys  for  motor  vehicles,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H.R.  12048.  A   bill   to   amend   further   the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 
H.R.  12049.  A  bill  to  provide  incentives  for 
the  creation  by  private  Industry  of  additional 
employment  opportunities  for  residents  of 
urban  poverty  areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  TIERNAN: 
H.R.  12050.  A   bill   to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  UU^MAN  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  12051.  A  bill  relating  to  the  Federal 
estate  tax  treatment  of  certain  annuities  paid 
to  survivors  of  members  and  former  members 
of  the  uniformed  services;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  12052.  A  bill  to  establish  cooperative 
extension  services  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  12053.  A  bill  to  Impose  import  limita- 
tions en  prepared  or  preserved  strawberries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Messrs.  BINGHAM.  BOLLING, 
BRADEMAS,  BROWN  of  California, 
BURTON  of  California,  BUTTON, 
CONYERS,  DANIELS,  DINGELL, 
EKDW,  EDWARDS  of  California, 
FARBSTEIN,  HAYS.  HELSTOSKI, 
JARMAN,  KARTH,  LEGGETT, 
McPALL,  MATSUNAGA,  MILLER  of 
California,  and  Mrs.  GREEN  of 
Oregon : 


H.R.    12054.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  with 
respect  to  the  labeling  of  packages  of  ciga- 
rettes, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Messrs.  MULTER,  O'HARA  of  Illi- 
nois,  OTTINGER,   REES,   RESNICK, 
RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  RODINO, 
ROSENTHAL,      ROUSH,      ROYBAL, 
RYAN,       SCHEUER,       SCHWEIKER, 
TUNNEY,  UDALL,  VANIK,  VIGORI- 
TO,  WALDIE,  CHARLES  H.  WILSON, 
and  WYDLER: 
H.R.  12055.  A    bill    to   amend   the   Federal 
Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  with 
respect  to  the  labeling  of  packages  of  cig- 
arettes, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.R.  12056.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer of  certain  functions  from  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture:    to    the    Committee     on    Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  BLANTON : 
H  R.  12057.  A  bill  to  revise  the  quota-con- 
trol  system   on   the   importation   of   certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  12058.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROCK : 
H.R.   12059.  A  bill   to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  DWYER : 
HR.  12060.  A    bill    to    provide    for    orderly 
trade  in   textile  articles:    to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAGAN: 
H.R.  12061.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  train- 
ing and  equipping  of  the  National  Guard  in 
riot   control;    to   the   Committee    on   Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
H.R.  12062.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  funds  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  promote 
the  fluoridation  of  public  water  supplies:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  12063.  A  bill  to  safeguard  the  con- 
sumer in  connection  with  the  utilization 
of  credit  by  requiring  full  disclosure  of 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  finance  charges 
in  credit  transactions  or  in  offers  to  extend 
credit:  by  establishing  maximum  rates  of 
finance  charges  in  credit  transactions;  by 
authorizing  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  issue  regulations 
dealing  with  the  excessive  use  of  credit  for 
the  purpose  of  trading  in  commodity  fu- 
tures contracts  affecting  consumer  prices; 
by  establishing  machinery  for  the  use  during 
periods  of  national  emergency  of  temporary 
controls  over  credit  to  prevent  Inflationary 
spirals;  by  prohibiting  the  garnishment  of 
wages;  by  creating  the  National  Commission 
on  Consumer  Finance  to  study  and  make 
recommendations  on  the  need  for  further 
regulation  of  the  consumer  finance  industry; 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  12064.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  olives  packed  in 
certain  airtight  containers:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Nelsen) 
H.R.  12065.  A  bll?  relating  to  the  powers 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Department  of  Management,  providing  for 
an  elected  board  of  education,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  POAGE: 
H.R.    12066.    A   bill    to    amend    the   Rural 
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Electrlflcatlon  Act  or  1936.  aa  amended,  to 
provide  an  additional  source  of  flnaiiclng  for 
the  rural  telephone  prjkcr^m  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Commltiee  oa  Agrlcvilture. 
By  Mr.  PURCELL- 

Hit.  12067.  A  bin  t.)  provide  f(T  the  esUib- 
lishment  and  main'.enance  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  of  reserve  stocks 
of  agricultural  commodities  for  national 
security,  public  protection,  meeting  Inter- 
national commitments,  and  f^r  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  REINECKE 

KM.  12068.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  prot<ram  under  which  tickets 
to  professional,  semlprofesalonal.  and  ama- 
teur baseball,  football,  baaketball.  hockey. 
and  soccer  games  will  be  furnished  at  no 
cost  by  local  police  officers  and  Bremen  to 
Individuals  under  the  age  of  19.  particularly 
such  Individuals  who  are  economically 
underprivileged:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  BLANTON 

H.R.  12069.  A  bill  to  regulate  Imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr    MURPPTV  of  New  York; 

H.J.  Res  763.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
Commission  to  riuse  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  memorial:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration 

H.J.  Res.  764.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  National  Commission  on  Product  S«fety; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER 

H.J  Res.  765  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  power  of  the 
President  to  make  treaties:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey 

H.J.  Res  766  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Franklin  Del.ano  Roosevelt 
Commission  to  raise  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  memorial:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration 

By  Mr.  REINECKE 

H.  Con.  Res   447    C  incurrent  resolution  to 
determine  the  sen.se  of  Compress  concerning 
the  International  Antidumping  Code:  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means 
By  Mr  SHIPLEY 

H.  Con.  Res.  448  O^ncurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  uf  the  C-ongress  in  re 
the  Panama  Canal  Z  ^ne  to  the  Committee 
on  Korelgn  Affairs 

By  Mr  WAOGONNER  (  for  himself.  Mr. 
HUBERT.  Mr  .Andrews  of  Al.nbama. 
Mr.   Fi-VNr     Mr     H\'.*N     Mr     River.s. 


Mr     Jones    of    North    Carolina.    Mr 
KORNEGAY     Mr     Passm.^n.    Mr     Long 
of  Louisiana.  Mr    Dorn.  Mr.  Baring, 
Mr.     Pryor.      Mr       Brjnkley,      Mr 
Stvckey.  and  Mr  Raricki  : 
H.   Res.    84<3     Resolution   creating   a   select 
committee  to  study  the  Impact  of  East-West 
trade  and  asslstanc*  to  nations  which  sup- 
port aggression,  directly  or  Indirectly:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules 

By  Mr    ABBITT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ash- 
more   Mr   C>.iMERMr   Hail.  Mr   Mc- 
Millan.   Mr     LiPst-OMB     Mr     Morris. 
Mr      RouDEBrsH.     Mr      bTEED,     Mr. 
Gross.    Mr     Montgomery,    Mr.    Sat- 
TERriELD.   Mr    Hardy     Mr    O'Neal  of 
Oeorglri.   Mr    Cabell.   Mr    Tuck    Mr. 
Downing.    Mr.    Dowdt.    Mr     Marsh, 
Mr    FocNTAiN.   Mr.    Brat.   Mr    AsH- 
BROOK.   Mr    King   of   New   York.   Mr 
CLANCY    and  Mr    Del  Clawson  i 
H    Res.    847    Resolution    cre.itlng   a    select 
conrunlttee  to  study  the  Impact  of  Eist-West 
trade  and  assistance  to  nations   which  sup- 
port atii^resslon.  directly  or  Indlrc^'tly:   to  the 
Committee  on  Rules 

By  Mr.  BATTIN  (for  hlm.self,  Mr.  CtTR- 
■ns.    Mr     MICHEL.    Mr     Broyhill    of 
VlrRinl.t    Mr    Coluer.  Mr    Fino.  Mr 
LiAiRO.    M."     Latta.    Mr     Sayior.    Mrs. 
May.   Mr    Hosmer.  Mr    Talcott,  Mr 
Reinei  KE.    Mr     Porr     Mr     f'dNASLE. 
Mr     BrsH.   Mr     Wi.nn,   Mr.  Goodell, 
Mr    Snyder    Mr    Steiger  r>f  Wiscon- 
sin   Mr    G'  bser    Mr    Bbll.  Mr    Nel- 
SEN   Mr  PiRNiE.  and  Mr  Railsback)  : 
H    Res     84«    Resolution    creating    i    select 
committee  to  study  the  impact  of  East-Weet 
tr.ide  and   assistance   to  nations  which   sup- 
port aggression    directly  or  Indirectly;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules 

By  Mr  BLANTON 
H  Res  849.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  t"  study  the  Impict  of  E\st-West 
trade  and  assLstince  to  nations  which  sup- 
port .-iKgro?si'..n  d.rectly  or  Indirectly:  to  the 
Committee  r<n  Rules 

By    Mr     COLMER     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Qltllen.  Mr    Fi.vpiFY,  Mr    HrRLONr,. 
Mr     Watso.n.   Mr    Fisher,    Mr    Der- 
wiN«!Kl   Mr   L,.^NCEN.  Mr   .f bernethy. 
Mr    Devine    Mr    Jones  of   Ml.ssourl. 
Mr     Kf  ykendall.    Mr     Haley     Mr 
Myer.s,  Mr   ZiON.  and  Mr    Steiger  of 
Arlaona)  : 
H,   Ree.   850    Resolution   creating   a   select 
committee  to  study  the  Impact  of  Eist-West 
trade  :ind  assistince  to  nations  which  sup- 
port aggression,  alrectly  or  indirectly:   to  the 
Committee  on   Rules 

By    Mr     GETTYS     (for    himself.    Mr 
.^iKEs.   Mr     H'-iL    Mr    Randall,   Mr. 


Everett,  Mr.  Galifianakis,  Mr   Len- 

NON.  and  Mr,  Whitten  i  ; 
H.  Res.  851.  Resolution  cre.itlng  a  select 
committee  to  study  the  Impact  of  E.ist-West 
trade  .ind  assistance  to  n.itlons  which  sup. 
port  aggression,  directly  or  Indirectly:  to  the 
Committee  on   Rules 

By    Mr.    W.VMPLER    ,  f or   himself,   Mr. 
-SCOTT,   and  Mr.   Broyhill   of  North 
C.iroUn.i  I  : 
H    Res    852.  Resolution   creating   a  select 
committte  to  study  the  Imp.ict  of  E.ist-West 
trade  and  a-sslstance   to  nations  which  sup- 
port aggression,  directly  or  Indirectly:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

267.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorLil 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
relative  to  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion provldln.4  for  a  fair  and  Just  division 
of  the  electoral  vote.s  within  the  States  In 
the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent, which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on   the  Judlclarv. 
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PRIVATE  BELLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills    and    resolution.s    were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follcws: 
Bv  Mr.  ADDABBO- 
H  R   12070    A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Chung 
Mai  Mok.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Bv  Mr    ARENDS: 
H.R   12071.  A    bill    f>.r    the    relief   of   Sung 
Nan  Lee:  to  the  Comrriitlee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr    BUKKE  cf  M.tit^.ichusett.s : 
HR  12U72    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hene- 
rlque  De  P;na  Velga;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

Bv   Mr    JOELSON; 
HR  12073.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of   John 
Allunarlo;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judl- 
cl.^rv 

Bv  Mr  FALLON 
HR.  12074.  A    bin    for   the   relief   of   John 
.\nthony  B.acsalmafsy:   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlclarv. 

By  Mr  M-MHIAS  of  Maryland 
H  R  12((75.  A  bill  to  exempt  fmm  ta.xatlon 
certain  property  of  the  B'nal  B'rlth  Henry 
Monsky  Foundation  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr    SCHEUER: 
HR   12076    A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Niidl.^ 
Glovanola;      to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Miss  Mary  Loa  Rajchel  Honored  by  Girls' 
Natioo 


EXTEN.'^ION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUbE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVE.S 
Wednesday.  .Auqusc  2.  1967 

Mr.  aURNEY  Mr.  Speaker,  we  con- 
stantly hear  about  the  hippies  and  their 
activities,  the  beatniks  and  longhairs  who 
demand  that  everything  be  given  to 
them. 

Not  often  do  we  hear  about  the  ma.>.'; 
majority  of  our  young  people  and  the 


hard  work  tfiey  are  doing,  the  real  future 
leaders  of  America 

Today,  I  am  plea.sed  to  jxiint  out  that 
a  youmt  lady  from  my  home  city,  Miss 
Mary  Lou  Rajciiel.  of  Winter  Park,  Fla  , 
has  beer,  honored  by  Girls'  Nation  here 
in  Washington. 

Mary  Lou  was  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent of  Girls'  Nation  to  be  secretary  of 
labor. 

Her  appointment  to  cabinet-level  rank 
In  Girls'  Nation  reflects  the  wl.sdom  of 
the  Florida  Girls'  State  in  choosini;  Mary 
Lou  to  be  a  delecate  to  the  annual  Girls" 
Nation,  which  !.-  .sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Leelon  Auxiliary. 

Tins  is  the  :21st  annual  .session  of  Girls' 
Nation,  the  legion's  youth  citizenship 
tralnlne  course  In  the  proce.sscs  of 
eovemrnent 


Resulti  of  a  Poll,  First  Congressional 
District  of  Arkansas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN'  THE  HOU-SE  OF  REPRE.'-ENTATIVES 

Wcdne.'<dav,  August  2.  1967 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  ycar.s  I  have  sent  out  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  the  people  who  reside  in  the 
First  Concressional  District  of  Arkansas 
Out  of  13.715  who  received  this  year's 
questionnaire,  2.609  replies  were  returneii 
to  me.  which  is  18.9  percent  of  the  total. 
The  questions  asked  dealt  with  current 


domestic  and  international  issues.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  cooperative  interest  shown 
by  the  recipients  of  the  poll,  many  news- 
papers of  the  district  printed  the  ques- 
tions by  number  in  their  columns.  As  a 
result,  an  additional  number  of  people 
who  were  subscribers  participated  in  the 
project. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  aspects 
of  the  answers  received  to  the  14  ques- 
tions asked  was  the  small  percentage  of 
the  people  who  had  "no  opinion"  on  the 
issues  involved  in  the  survey.  I  was  grati- 


fied at  the  responses  to  the  questions 
asked,  as  this  Indicates  that  our  people 
are  well  informed  with  regard  to  the  vast 
problems  confronting  the  Nation. 

The  responsibility  of  making  deci- 
sions on  legislative  questions  and  Issues 
is  solely  that  of  the  Member  himself. 
■Views  and  observations  of  constituents 
are  very  valuable  in  arriving  at  conclu- 
sions and  determinations  on  bills  upon 
which  the  Member  is  called  upon  to  vote. 

The  results  of  the  poll  follow: 


|ln  percent] 


Yes 


No 


No 
opinion 


Do  you  favor- 

1    A  r.jlional  Teachers  Corps  lo  bolster  school  facilities  in  low  income  areas?. ._ 

2.  Schoolchildren  beng  transported  trom  one  school  area  to  another  in  order  to  assure  racial 

tialance'  ...  .    . _ 

3   Trirnmiiig  aown  expenditures  lor  the  space  program  during  years  of  heavy  budget 

deficits? 

4.  Legislation  bringingtarm  labor  under  the  lurisdlction  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 

Bnard?  

5  A  tiill  which  would  authorize  s  urion  to  picket  a  construction  site  and  as  a  result  keep  non- 

slrikinj  workers  off  the  job' 

6  A  bill  to  prohibit  interstate  travel  of  persons  attempting  to  incite  riots  and  violent  civil 

disturoances' 

7.  Compulsory  arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  In  railway  and  other  essential  indus- 
tries'...  .... 

8  The  Go.ernmenfs  policy  which  opposes  the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United  Na- 

tions' .     

9  De'endirg  other  Asian  countries  such  as  Cambodia,  Thailand,  or  the  Philippines  if  they 

are  threatened  by  communism  and  ask  our  help? 

10.  The  U  S   efforts  to  urge  t.le  control  of  births  in  fast  growing  countries  where  food  is 

scarce'  . 

11.  A  bill  :t  at  would  protect  the  right  ol  privacy  of  criminals  and  law-abiding  citijens  by 

prohibiting  wiretapping'  ...    ...    

12  0"l.iii»l  ui«closure  ot  all  properties  and  assets  of  Members  uf  Congress?. . 

13  The  eilabhsnr-nenl  c'  a  strict  code  of  ethics  covering  Members  ol  botn  U.S.  Senate  and 

Houso' .. 

\i    PoHiicai  caf  paign  tund-i  for  presidential  elections  derived  from  $1  voluntary  checkoff  on 
Fedcrjl  ta«  returns?.    ... 
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Castoms  Opts  for  Better  Service  to 
Public 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER     j 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2,  1967 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  back  In 
the  last  century  the  sleepy  California 
pueblo  of  Los  Angeles  utilized  the  harbor 
at  San  Pedro,  some  10  to  15  miles  away 
for  such  seaborne  commerce  as  it  needed. 
Customs  facilities  were  established  in 
Los  Angeles  because  the  harbor  area  was 
essentially  uninhabited. 

Today  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  Is  a 
thriving  one  of  great  population  and  con- 
gestion, but  its  harbor  is  still  10  to  15 
miles  away  from  downtown.  Other  vast 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  surround- 
ing areas.  There  ls  one  continuous  me- 
tropolis through  the  counties  of  Orange 
and  Los  Angeles  of  which  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  is  but  a  part.  San  Pedro  is  now  a 
busy  harbor.  An  entirely  new  and  even 
larger  and  busier  harbor  exists  at  ad- 
jacent Long  Beach.  Together  these  har- 
bors .serve  the  entire  giant  metropolis. 
Several  years  ago  It  became  apparent 
that  continuing  to  maintain  the  custom- 
house for  these  busy  harbors  in  down- 
town Los  Angeles  was  an  anachronistic 
absurdity.  The  Customs  service  quite 
logically  got  an  appropriation  for  a  cus- 
tomhouse in  the  harlwr  area.  The  build- 
ing has  been  built  and  the  district  Cus- 
toms office  will  make  the  long  overdue 
move  Into  it  on  August  19.  The  relocated 


facility  will  be  of  true  service  to  the  entire 
two-cotmty  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach 
metropolitan  area.  The  Customs  service 
informs  me  that  it  will  be  able  to  provide 
better  overall  customs  service  to  the  area 
than  ever  before.  It  will  be  able  to  do  so 
with  enhanced  cost  eflfectiveness. 

A  few  downtown  Los  Angeles  diehards 
are  fighting  the  move.  The  Customs  serv- 
ice should  stick  to  its  decision.  The  inter- 
ests of  special  interests  should  not  be 
permitted  to  run  down  the  l)etter  service 
ahead,  nor  to  run  up  the  cost  of  operat- 
ing the  facility. 


Student  Loam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF   WEST   VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2,  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  In- 
clude last  week's  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast,  "Tlie  Kee  Report." 
The  subject  discussed  Is  student  loans 
for  higher  education  : 

Student   Loans 

This  la  Jim  Kee.  bringing  you  the  Kee 
Report. 

Several  thousand  young  citizens  of  We«t 
Virginia  are  now  making  the  first  major  ele- 
ction of  their  lifetime.  Having  Just  grad- 
uated from  high  schcKtl,  should  they  enter 
college — or  call  It  quits  and  start  looking 
for  a  good  Job? 

It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  great  ma- 


jority will  decide  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion. The  youngster  who  has  a  chance  to  go 
to  college  and  decides  against  It  may  find 
out  later  that  he  has  placed  himself  under  a 
severe  handicap.  A  college  degree  Is  no  guar- 
anty of  greater  earning  power.  But  the  fact 
Is  that  most  college  gradautes  do  earn  more 
money  because  they  made  the  wise  decision 
to  continue  their  education. 

In  former  times,  many  worthy  students 
from  poor  families  simply  lacked  the  money 
to  pay  for  higher  education.  But  today  the 
poorest  youngster  In  America  may  have  a  col- 
lege education  If  he  can  pass  the  entrance 
requirements.  The  means  are  available  to 
give  him  all  the  financial  help  he  needs  to 
see  him  through  college  and  through  grad- 
uate school   also. 

I  shall  try  to  make  this  brief  discussion 
a  sort  of  refresher  course  for  those  high 
school  graduates  who  are  still  in  doubt  about 
college  and  who  may  have  fears  that  the 
financial  load  would  be  too  great.  To  meet 
this  kind  of  situation,  a  special  loaning  sys- 
tem Is  operated  by  the  nation's  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  with  financial  help  from 
the  Federal   Government. 

Nearly  a  decade  ago.  Congress  enacted 
what  is  known  as  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  This  legislation  was  enacted  on 
the  .sound  principle  that  the  country  needed 
an  adequate  supply  of  trained  manpower  to 
meet  its  defense  requirements.  The  major 
provision  of  this  Act  was  a  program  of  finan- 
cial help  for  those  students  who  wanted  and 
deserved  a  college  education.  Since  it  started 
operating,  this  loan  program  has  given 
financial  aid  to  about  one  million  students 
from  lrjv.'-lncome  families. 

This  prog.-ani  of  student  loaning  was 
broadened  and  strengthened  by  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  two  years  ago.  Depending 
upon  the  state  in  which  he  li\es.  the  student 
may  borrow  each  year  of  his  college  life  a 
sum  ranging  between  $1,000  and  $1,500.  The 
student  in  graduate  schcxjl  may  borrow  up 
to  $2,500  each  year. 

Thr.^.e  lo.»n  funds  are  administered  by  col- 
lege authorities  with  financial  help  from 
Uncie  Sam.  The  repayment  terms  have  been 
made  e.-sy  t<j  a. old  placing  too  heavy  a  bur- 
den upon  the  borrower.  Repayment  begins 
Just  after  graduation  but  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  pay  half  of  the  Interest  charges 
on  the  unp.-iid  balance.  Tiiose  who  serve  in 
the  Pe:ice  Corps,  the  armed  force.s,  or  the 
Vist,a  Program  are  exempt  from  repayment 
or  interest  charges  curing  their  term  of  serv- 
ice. Under  certain  conditions,  thoee  grad- 
uat/Oo  who  enter  ctruiin  lines  of  teachliig  are 
excused  from  repavnient  of  part  or  all  of 
their  loan  indebtedness. 

The  s'.udent  .still  in  doubt  sh.ould  contact 
the  college  of  his  choice  at  once  for  details 
about  the  loan  prf>gT..m.  This  may  be  his 
last  chance  to  get  the  education  he  needs. 
The  eligibility  determination  for  loan  Is 
made  by  the  AdmlEsions  Dean  of  the  Individ- 
ual coileye  or  uni\  ersity. 
Thank  you  for  listening. 


People-to-People  Music  Groups  Visit 
Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF  Micmcs.v 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2,  1967 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Member.'; 
of  the  House  some  very  significant  and 
interesting  events  which  will  take  place 
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here  in  our  Natims  Capital  next  week. 
On  Wednesday.  August  9.  M.mbers  of 
Congress  and  Capitol  Hili  area  workers 
will  be  treated  to  a  series  of  concerts 
given  by  some  250  young  musicians,  all 
of  whom  are  good  v,  ill  amba.-sadors  rep- 
resenting the  people-lo-people  prograir. 
The  purpose  of  their  visit  is  to  honor 
Goverrunent  official.s  for  the  outstand- 
ing support  they  have  eiven  to  this  vol- 
unteer effort  for  international  under- 
standing founded  by  President  Eisen- 
hower in   1956. 

The  first  group  to  perform  will  consist 
of  50  boys  and  a:irls  who  hail  from  Michi- 
gan. Ohio,  and  nearby  States  including 
the  Providence  of  Ontario  and  who  con- 
stitute the  1967  Musical  Youth  Inter- 
national band  and  choir.  These  out- 
standing youngsters  have  twen  giving 
concerts  for  the  last  5  wee k.s  in  England. 
Wales.  Hungary.  Au-stna.  and  Germany 
and  will  arrive  here  Wednesday  from 
several  performances  at  Expo  '67  In 
their  journeys  they  have  become  veteran 
performers  having  appeared  on  radio 
and  television  including  a  broadcast  over 
Radio  Free  Europe  More  importantly. 
however,  they  have  been  promoting 
international  understanding  and  friend- 
ships for  which  our  Nation  is  sreatly 
indebted. 

The  Musical  Youth  International  will 
perform  from  10  to  11  a.m.  on  the  Senate 
steps. 

The  second  group,  the  Cloverettes 
Bagpipe  Band,  will  perform  at  11  a.m. 
on  the  Hou.se  steps.  These  40  young-sters 
are  from  mideastern  Michiuan  and  re- 
ceived their  training  from  Canadians. 
They  have  appeared  in  several  Michigan 
parades  and  will  al.so  journey  to  Wash- 
ington from  an  appearance  in  Montreal 
En  route  they  will  entertain  cadets  at 
West  Point. 

Musical  Youth  International  and  the 
Cloverettes  will  Join  together  in  welcom- 
ing to  this  country  some  7,5  singers  from 
Heidelberg.  Weislock.  Mannheim,  and 
Stuttgart,  Germany,  who  will  begin  a 
21-day  U.S.  concert  tour  here  on  the 
House  steps  at  1130  a  m  With  the  Ger- 
man choir  will  be  the  mavor  of  Weislock 
and  Professor  Jaeckel  of  the  Universitv 
of  Heidelberg,  as  well  as  two  orpanists. 
a  cellist,  an  alto  soloist,  and  a  19-year-old 
pianLst  who  won  sernnd  jilace  in  the  na- 
tional German  compet'tions  Included  on 
the  tour  are  steps  in  US  ct'es  which  arc 
sister  c'ties  to  sm-ne  of  tlie  participants" 
hometowns. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  lik«>  to  unje  all 
Members  of  the  Hou.se  and  their  staffs  to 
make  a  .special  effort  to  attend  these  con- 
certs. Not  only  will  it  be  an  opixirtunity 
to  enjoy  some  fine  music  but  also  It  gives 
us  a  chance  to  pay  tribute  to  lhe.se  out- 
standing crroup'^  whn  have  dedicated 
many  hours  to  a  highly  worthy  goal. 
People-to-people  is  one  of  the  few  inter- 
national programs  in  which  we  par- 
ticipate that  is  uniformly  welcomed 
throughout  the  vorld  Making  each  citi- 
zen an  ambassador  of  eood  will  seems  to 
accomplish  more  thi-n  can  be  dine 
thiough  professional  efforts  alone,  and 
as  the  world  snows  larger  in  population 
and  more  complex,  we  should  rely  more 
and  more  uoon  indlvidja!  citizen  effort. 
We  m.ay  never  have  enough  Individuals 


working  to  promote  the  objectives  of 
international  friendship  and  under- 
standing, but  tho.^e  who  do  are  certainly 
niakini;  major  contributions  and  deserve 
the  highest  commendation  for  their 
efforts. 

And  .so.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  all  demon- 
strate our  moral  support  for  the.se  people 
and  their  objectives.  I  hope  to  see  many 
of  you  out  on  the  Capitol  steps  next 
Wednesday  mominc. 


Free  Legal  Service 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF    WEl^T    VIRGt.NlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  REPHESENT.ATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  2.  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude a  recent  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast.  ''The  Kec  Report." 
The  subject  dlseus.sed  is  free  legal  coun- 
sel for  tho.se  without  the  funds  to  pay 
for  such  services; 

Free  Legal  Service 
This    Is    Jim    Kee,    bringing    you    the    Kee 
Repx-irt. 

A.^  .Americans,  we  n.we  l"ing  been  proud  of 
the  fact  th:'.t  equality  before  the  law  Is  a 
fuudamental  principle  of  our  system  of 
jurl.«iprutlencp  In  other  words,  when  ii  wrong 
has  been  committed  the  poorest  man  In  the 
land  has  the  same  right  to  hl.s  day  In  cotirt 
a.s  the  multl -millionaire. 

.\  few  years  ago  however,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  where  the  doctrine  of  equality  la 
ci>ncerned.  there  is  ii  serious  lapse  between 
theory  find  practice  Investigation  disclosed 
lUat  millions  of  Americans  never  Instituted 
ipgal  action  to  protect  their  Interest*  for  two 
potent  reasons — either  because  they  are  un- 
aware of  their  baalc  rlKht.a  or  because  they 
laflc  the  means  to  pay  for  counsel. 

The  public  has  been  unaware  of  this  situ- 
ation But  It  presented  a  golden  opportunity 
to  t^iose  shoddy  characters  who  prey  upon 
the  weak  and  unfrw-tunate  to  make  their 
living  The  poor  man  is  an  easy  victim  fur 
this  class  of  swindlers  because,  usually,  he 
lacks  the  educational  background  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  swindler  .As  a  result. 
In  too  many  In.'tances.  he  signs  up  to  buy  a 
motor  car.  or  furniture,  or  other  equipment 
on  the  InFtallmcnt  plan  at  prices  which  have 
been  Inflated  beyond  reason  The  honest 
businessman  deplores  such  practices  but  the 
honest  business  man  Is  in  no  position  to 
police  his  dishonest  competitors. 

It  Is  estimated  that  millions  of  dollars  are 
"Xtorted  from  the  country's  poorest  people 
by  such  mc'h-ids  every  year.  An  ,ittempf  tn 
end  this  evil  was  sturted  a  few  years  ago  by 
private  legal  a?soc!a*lons.  In  some  localities, 
legal  counsel  is  provided  without  charge  to 
those  who  do  not  have  the  funds  to  pay  for 
!,uch  services.  Now  this  service  Is  being  ex- 
p.inded  with  financial  help  from  the  OfUco 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Fcdernl  agency 
set  up  to  conduct  the  war  on  poverty. 

This  program  is  now  operating  In  co- 
operation with  the  National  I.»gal  Aid  and 
Defender  Association,  an  organization  set 
up  by  the  legal  profession  for  the  express 
purpt)se  of  providing  legal  aid  for  th"  poor. 
In  addition  to  extending  help  in  individu.il 
cases,  this  orsanlyation  is  glvm?  b.xsic  1-gal 
Instructions  at  the  community  le\e'  Ore* 
an  entire  community  has  been  alerted,  the 


swindler  will  have  a  much  harder  time  in 
UnUmg  his  victims. 

There  are  now  about  250  legal  service 
agencies  operating  on  funds  supoKed  by  the 
war  on  poverty.  They  are  staffed  b  ,  more  than 
l.JOO  lawyers.  In  tins  lisca!  year,  they  will 
handle  close  to  300.000  cases  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  substantial  beginning. 

When  this  program  first  started,  many 
leared  that  tree  legal  advice  would  make  sub- 
stantial inroads  on  the  income  of  private  law 
lirms  In  most  cases  these  fears  have  been 
erased.  In  the  past,  private  law  firms  han- 
dled thousands  of  cases  for  tl\f  poor  without 
compen.sation.  Now  these  cases  are  turned 
over  to  the  service  agencies. 

The  National  Bar  Association  and  other 
private  aKcncles  are  cooperating  with  the 
Federal  Government  in  this  program.  Act- 
ing together,  they  should  be  able  to  correct 
a  grave  weakness  In  our  legal  system. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


The  Northeastern  Water  Supply  Study- 
Long     Island    Hearings 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

(iF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdny.  August  2.  1967 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress has  authorized  a  study  in  depth  of 
the  water  supply  problems  of  the  Noi  th- 
eastern  United  States  of  America.  In 
connection  with  this  study  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  been  holdinc 
hearings  in  the  northeastern  section  of 
our  Nation.  At  my  request,  they  recently 
agreed  to  hold  hearings  on  Long  Island. 
These  hearings  were  devoted  to  the  fu- 
ture water  needs  of  our  area.  There  is 
no  more  important  problem  for  our 
ana's  future  growth,  development,  and 
happiness. 

I  'Aas  dcli.ahted  to  attend  these  hcar- 
in^^^s  even  though  I  had  to  fly  l:om  Wash- 
ington to  be  present.  I  had  been  invited 
by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  oi)en 
the  hearings  and  make  a  statemeut  of 
the  position  of  our  area  in  meeting  its 
future  water  needs  Many  people  have 
written  me  for  copies  of  the  statement 
I  made.  I.  therefore,  wish  to  make  this 
statement  available  publicly  here  iti  the 
House  of  Represfir.atives.  The  statement 
follows: 

I  am  pleased  to  open  these  hearlncs  to- 
day In  Nassau  County  and  In  the  Tourth 
Congressional  District  on  a  topic  of  viul 
imp'Tt.incc  to  the  future  economic  ^,'rowth  of 
Lon>;  Island  and  to  the  health  iuid  welfare 
of  the  people  who  live  h^re  now.  and  who 
will  live  here  In  the  years  to  come. 

I  am.  of  course,  gratified  that  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  saw  fit  to  'T-ceed  'o  my 
reqviest  for  a  separate  public  hearing  on  the 
water  resources  and  supplies  fur  Nassau  and 
SuHolk  counties.  I  polluted  out  tiiat  the  needs 
of  the  Long  Island  area,  as  contrasted  to 
those  of  the  City  of  New  York  were  dr-nnct 
and  separate  and  thnt  these  needs  should 
be  considered  in  their  own  hearings  and  In 
•heir  own  stirroundlngs  on  Long  Island.  I 
thank  the  Corps  of  Enmueers  for  acceedmg 
to  this  request.  I  welcome  them  to  my  Con- 
gressional District.  They  are  rendering  an 
impoit.int  public  service  to  our  area. 

Tl:!!.^  Is  the  23rd  public  hcnrins<  held  l^v 
the  Army  Corps  of  Enrjlneers  !n  accordance 
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with  Congressional  directions  for  a  North- 
eastern United  States  Water  Supply  Study. 
These  studies  began  about  a  year  ago  In 
August  of  1966.  They  are  nearing  conclusion 
as  their  first  birthday  Is  reached.  We  in  Nas- 
sau and  Suifolk  counties,  especially  in  Nas- 
sau county  and  still  more  emphatically  In  the 
Central  area  which  Is  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District,  have  suffered  three  times 
during  the  last  three  decades  from  prolonged 
droughts.  We  are  Just  now  recovering  from 
one  of  the  worst. 

TMe  water  table  in  our  area  stood  just  a 
numer  of  10  months  ago  at  the  lowest  level 
in  history.  In  many  places  It  and  stream 
flow  are  still  going  down  Yet.  our  populution 
continues  to  rise  and  commercial  demand  for 
cool  fresh  water  continues  to  grow  unabated. 
Every  indication  is  that  area  needs  will  grow 
at  an  ever-increa.>ing  rate  In  the  years  Im- 
medi.itely  ahead.  Our  area  is  In  desperate 
need  of  some  good  water  management  for 
the  present  and  for  the  future.  We  must  deal 
with  the  problems  both  of  water  supply  and 
with  the  problems  of  water  quality.  In  some 
ways,  these  matters  are  of  course  related. 

Up  to  the  present  time  it  ha.s  been  as- 
sumed that  a  provident  God  and  a  generous 
planet  would  satisly  all  our  water  needs.  The 
average  homeowner  when  he  turns  the  tap 
on  in  his  home  expects  that  pure  water  will 
come  out  of  it  as  long  as  he  keeps  It  open. 
He  does  not  want  to  hear  any  excuses  for 
the  failure  of  this  to  take  place.  Yet  many 
problems  must  be  solved  if  this  is  to  be  ac- 
complished The  problems  are  economic — 
they  are  political,  as  well  as  scientific  and 
technical. 

Long  Island  can  be  sure  of  two  facts.  One 
Is  that  our  population  will  continue  to  ex- 
plode and  second  is  that  new  Industry  will 
mushroom  across  the  face  of  both  Nassau 
and  Suffolk  counties.  Our  water  needs  will 
escalate  but  the  outlook  on  Long  Island  is 
not  basically  a  pessimistic  one,  it  is  rather 
an  optimistic  one,  as  there  are  many  studies 
which  indicate  that  our  ground  water  sup- 
plies are  great  Tliere  are  untapped  reservoirs 
beneath  \is  e'.en  as  we  sit  here  today  that 
could  possibly  maintain  a  population  of  ten 
million  people  In  our  bi-county  area  uFlng 
oar  present  resources,  but  that  Is  only  a  pos- 
sibility In  an  area  In  which  we  must  have 
certiilnties.  Tlie  plain  fact  Is  that  many  of 
the  facts  on  which  we  rely  are  uncertain. 
Our  estimites  of  population  and  Industrial 
growth  for  the  future  are  uncertain.  Our 
need-  therefore,  p.re  uncertain,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  our  resources  are  also  uncertain. 

All  this  points  to  the  need  for  an  Initial 
effort  to  obta.n  f.icts  We  must  undertake  re- 
search and  study  and  come  forth  with  some 
concrete  evidence  on  which  proper  planning 
development  and  construction  can  proceed. 
Our  posslbMtles  have  nlready  been  fairly 
well  defined  in  certain   broad  categories: 

I.  In  the  first  place  we  can  expand  our 
existing  supplies  of  ground  water,  in  addi- 
tion to  praying  for  rain  that  consists  mainly 
of  protecting  our  supply. 

'ai  Some  efforts  along  this  line  have  al- 
ready been  made  In  experimental  attempts  to 
pre\ent  salt  water  encroachment  into  our 
fresh  water  supplies  by  the  Injection  of 
treated  sewage  affluent  back  into  the  ground 
by  a  system  of  wells  along  our  south  and 
north  shores.  This  recharged  water  Injected 
Into  the  ground  maintains  the  proper  inter- 
face between  the  fresh  and  salt  water  under 
Us.  Various  combinations  of  wells  and  in- 
jections of  fresh  and  salt  water  in  various 
areas  have  been  suggested.  Before  hard,  ex- 
tensive and  expensive  decisions  are  made, 
however,  the  research  of  basic  facts  must  be 
Undertaken  and  completed.  We  must  have 
more  than  theories  as  a  biisls  on  which  to 
proceed. 

ibi  We  can  also  expand  our  existing  sup- 
plies of  w.iter  by  a  proper  attack  on  the  prob- 
lems of  poihitlon  and  by  effective  water  pol- 
lution controls.  This  is  an  immediate  need 


on  Long  Island  and  one  that  should  be  un- 
dertaken at  every  level  of  government  with- 
out further  delay. 

We  most  assuredly  need  an  immediate  end 
to  all  cesspools  and  septic  tanks  being  used 
by  private  homeowners.  These  must  be  re- 
placed by  municipal  sewerage  systems.  Tlris. 
of  course,  raises  immediately  serious  financial 
and  political  problems.  It  is  up  to  our  units 
of  government  to  convince  the  people  the 
importance  of  sewers,  not  only  as  a  means  of 
ridding  ourselves  of  unwanted  wastes,  but  as 
a  means  of  protecting  our  vital  and  neccssar. 
water  supplies.  Too  often  in  the  past  there 
has  been  a  failure  on  the  part  of  our  local 
governments  to  adequately  deal  with  these 
problems  from  a  political  point  of  view.  The 
recent  tragic  defeat  by  the  voters  of  tlie 
sewerage  systems  in  the  western  section  of 
SufTolk  and  the  failure  to  get  started  on  the 
sewerage  systems  in  the  eastern  area  of  Na,s- 
sau  are  outstanding  examples.  There  have, 
in  addition,  been  local  problems.  One  such 
is  being  suffered  In  the  community  of  Mas- 
sapequa  where  the  water  supply  equipment 
was  inadequate.  Public  resistance  delayed 
the  needed  construction  of  new  water  towers. 
Once  the  people  were  adequately  informeii 
of  the  Importance  of  this  equipment,  its 
approval  was  obtained.  The  lefson  is  for 
public  education  and  local  leadership. 

Industry  must  play  a  major  part  in  pol- 
lution control.  Not  only  the  industry  that  is 
on  Long  Island  now  but  that  which  is  to 
come.  Proper  requirements  must  be  imposed 
to  see  that  these  industries  do  not  pollute 
our  water  supplies  and  a  way  must  be  found 
to  help  them  adequately  bear  the  costs  of 
such  purifying  equipment  and  procedures. 
I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  a  federal 
tax  credit  for  water  pollution  control.  I  stiil 
consider  this  a  sound  and  progressive  pro- 
posal. Certainly,  municipal  cooperation  has 
proven  effective  in  other  areas  of  this  coun- 
try and  of  countries  in  western  Europe  and 
should  be  looked  to  as  a  way  to  meet  this 
particular  problem. 

II.  The  second  great  area  of  promise  for 
the  future  is  the  developing  of  new  sources 
of  water  supply.  There  are  two  proposals. 

(a)  The  first  of  these  Is  the  desaliniza- 
tlon  of  sea  water.  Such  a  system  works  but 
the  cost  of  such  a  program  is  still  a  problem 
and  in  the  main  an  unknown.  We  do  not 
know  If  It  Is  economically  feasible  or  desir- 
able. Estimates  for  desalinated  water  range 
from  25  cents  to  $1.00  a  thousand  gallons  to 
produce.  This  does  not  even  Include  its  de- 
livery cost  to  the  consumer.  In  contrast,  the 
community  of  Westbury  on  Long  Island  now 
pays  30  cents  a  thousand  gallons  for  water 
delivered  to  the  consumer.  Until  the  cost 
factor  Is  controlled  this  source  of  water  could 
only  be  considered  an  emergency  possibility. 
The  quality  of  the  water,  however,  is  so  good 
that  it  might  prove  economical  to  mix  it 
with  low  grade  water  to  make  potable  water 
on  an  economical  basis. 

(bj  Another  recent  idea  that  has  been 
proposed  to  Increase  our  water  sources  is  to 
dam  the  Long  Island  Sound  and  to  make  it 
into  the  "Great  Long  Island  Lake."  The 
proposal  is  to  build  a  bridge-dam  across  the 
eastern  end  of  Long  Island  to  Connecticut, 
close  the  western  end,  and  filling  the  reser- 
voir with  fresh  water  from  rivers.  Although 
this  is  englneeringly  possible,  It  raises  se- 
rious problems  of  cost,  pollution  control  and 
a  change  of  the  ecology  of  the  area  whlcli 
have  serious  implications.  I  would  put  this 
strictly  in  the  category  of  an  emergency  type 
solution.  I  doubt  we  have  an  emergency  to 
Justify  such  a  drastic  expenditure. 

These  Ideas  represent  the  alternatives  we 
have  to  meet  our  future  water  needs.  The 
choice  between  rests  on  facts  which  are  un- 
known. We  must  get  these  facta  as  our  first 
order  of  business.  We  need  an  effective  in- 
strument to  obtain  them. 
Just  as  I  have  Indicated  to  this  hearing 


the  difference  between  problems  of  Nassau 
and  Suifolk  counties  and  these  of  New  York 
City  in  the  question  of  water  supply,  so  I 
must  stress  to  this  hearing  now  the  com- 
monalty of  Interests  of  Nassau  and  Suffolk 
counties  in  their  water  supply  problems.  It 
seems  to  me  that  county  lines  niust  not  be 
considered  in  discussing  water  supply.  Snow 
and  rain  falls  on  the  two  Long  Island  coun- 
ties without  regard  for  political  lines.  It  must 
be  used  and  utilized  in  the  same  way.  \  '..fr 
drawn  from  a  well  in  e.istcrn  Suffolk  may 
well  ccme  from  beneath  Nassau  s  11  and  vice- 
versa.  It.  appears  to  me  that  a  bi-countij 
icatcr  supply  aper.ci/  i';  an  iirgcnt  rcqxiiri-nient 
of  OUT  area.  If  legislation  on  toe  state  level 
is  necessary  for  such  an  agency,  then  I  will 
urge  ovr  local  legislators  to  prepare  it  at 
once. 

We  need,  and  I  now  propose,  a  Nassau- 
Suffolk  Water  Authority  and  Pollution  Con- 
trol Commission.  We  need  an  agency  able 
to  obtain  the  required  research  from  the 
many  sources  now  engaged  in  research.  We 
need  an  authority  ready  to  coordinate  the 
needs  of  Long  Island  for  tlie  years  immedi- 
ately ahead  and  for  the  years  of  our  children 
and  grandchildren.  Such  an  agency  could  in- 
deed work  with  private  enterprise  and  with 
municipal  governments  In  seeking  a  unified 
prog-ram  that  will  indeed  meet  the  needs  of 
tomorrow.  It  could  make  the  proper  choices 
for  our  "water-bed"  area.  I  do  not  visualize 
sucii  a  commission  as  a  seller  of  water  but  as 
a  finder  and  protector. 

On  July  13th  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  the  National  Water  Commission  Act 
which  will  establish  a  seven  member  com- 
mission at  the  national  level  to  look  Into  the 
water  supply  problems  of  our  nation  of  the 
next  25  to  50  years.  This  commission  will 
study  our  requirements  and  the  ways  we 
have  to  meet  them.  I  would  hope  our  Nassau- 
Suffolk  Water  Authority  and  Polutlon  Con- 
trol Commis.^lon  would  be  able  to  work  with 
sucli  a  national  water  commission  In  solving 
the  water  supply  problems  at  our  local  level. 
In  conclusion.  I  would  say  tliat  Long  Is- 
land Is  vitally  Interested  in  the  liearings  be- 
ing conducted  before  you  today.  We  know  we 
need  facts — facts  about  the  amount  of  water 
that  really  lies  beneath  us;  facts  about  the 
costs  of  bringing  it  to  the  surface;  facts 
about  the  coit  of  comparative  methods  of 
supplying  water;  facts  about  the  sources  and 
control  of  pollution.  We  are  optimistic,  but 
we  are  also  realistic.  We  know  we  have  time 
to  solve  our  problems  but  we  know  that  we 
face  a  serious  political  problem  in  the  fact 
that  we  lack  an  emergency  which  requires 
us  to  use  that  time  wisely.  We  know  that 
water  is  not  only  important  to  us  economi- 
cally and  for  our  health,  but  on  Long  Island 
It  is  an  Important  recreational  item  as  well 
It  Is  an  essential  to  life  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  We  seek  from  you  gentlemen  some 
vision  as  to  our  needs  in  the  future  and  as 
to  the  ways  to  supply  them.  We  know  we 
may  h,,vc  to  reach  some  day  into  New  Eng- 
land or  into  Canada  to  get  the  water  we  re- 
quire. Any  proposals  to  span  the  Long  Island 
Sotind  by  bridge  or  tunnel  that  ma\^  fin.illy 
bo  approved  should  take  into  account  the 
P'.Kssibility  that  someday  such  a  structure 
might  be  required  to  also  carry  water  across 
our  Lont;  Island  Sound.  Siich  advanced 
thinking  could  save  a  greit  deal  of  money  in 
the  years  to  come. 

Next  year  your  study  group  will  begin  lay- 
ing out  the  framework  for  long-range  plans. 
I  hope  you  will  take  seriously  into  account 
the  future  needs  of  the  Long  Island  area. 
I  know  you  have  discovered  that  IC;  of  the 
water  In  the  Northeast  area  is  already  being 
transferred  between  water  systems.  If  you 
think  this  is  necessary  In  our  area,  I  hope 
you  will  make  it  clear  to  us. 

Although  we  are  optimistic  we  know  that 
even  though  we  have  had  a  good  rainfall 
this  spring  and  summer  on  Long  Island,  our 
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Long  Island  ground  water  level  and  stream 
flow  have  conuuued  to  decline.  We  Intend 
to  do  what  iB  necessary  to  protect  the  future. 
Some  of  the  moet  learned  experts  In  Long 
Islaxkd  water  .'  iid   water  supply   are   la  this 


room  Some  of  them  I  hive  invited  Just  be- 
cause of  this  \ast  knowledge  OUiers  axe  here 
who  are  aw-.ire  of  the  need  but  not  neces- 
sarily of  the  means  of  satlsfymg  that  need. 
I    wish    to    welcome    ever>one.    knowing    the 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ththsday,  Ai  (.1  si  :i.  VM\7 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  am. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  Gardiner 
Latch.  D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Prove  all  things:  hold  fast  that  which 
is  good.  I  Thessalonians  5:21 

Eternal  God.  our  Father,  our  refuge 
In  ages  past,  our  strength  for  the  present 
hour;  and  our  hope  for  future  days,  we 
come  to  Thee  con.scions  of  our  own  fail- 
ures and  faults  but  with  faith  and  forti- 
tude because  our  trust  is  in  Tnee. 

Deliver  us  from  feverishly  following 
foolish  fashions  and  from  walking  the 
weary  ways  of  a  worried  world.  Remove 
from  us  all  bltterne&s  which  blights  our 
lives,  all  resentment  which  ruins  our  dis- 
positions, all  pride  which  makes  us  in- 
tolerant and  closes  the  door  to  the  need.s 
of  others. 

Grant  that  in  the  adventure  of  build- 
ing a  better  world  we  may  .saturate  our 
good  Ideas  with  great  idealism:  we  may 
combine  commonsense  with  an  uncom- 
mon spirit  and  we  may  be  confident  that 
light  will  triumph  over  darkness,  right 
will  win  over  wrong  and  love  will  outlsist 
hatred.  To  this  end  keep  us  devoted  to 
the  light,  to  the  right,  and  to  love.  In 
the  Redeemer's   nam.e   we   pray.   Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  "i  the  pncet'dinz.';  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


work  started  today  will  not  be  completed 
today  but  that  every  word  wUl  be  taken  down 
and  studied  at  length  by  the  expert  officers 
of  thla  board.  I  thank  you  for  your  atten- 
tion. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  State.s  wa.s  communi- 
cated to  the  Hou.>e  by  Mr  GeLsler,  one  of 
his  secretarie.s,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  foUowlriK  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  July  27  1967: 
H.R  10918  An  irt  to  authorize  approprta- 
tlona  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Comml.s.slon  In 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

On  July  28.  1967 
H.R.  10368    An   act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  br.mch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30    1968   und  for  other  purpose.^ 
On  July  31.  1967: 
H.R.  6098  An  act  'n  provide  an  extension  of 
the  interest  equalization  tax.  and  for  other 
purposes. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE    SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  it.s  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles 

H.R.  1666.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  four  octave  carillon  for  the  use 
of  the  Northfleld  and  Mount  Herm.on  Schr>ols. 
East  Northfleld.  Mass  : 


H.R.  1886.  An  act  to  provide  tor  the  free 
entry  of  certain  articles  for  the  use  of 
Princeton   L'niversity.   Princeton.   N.J.: 

H.R  3029.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  ship  model  for  the  use  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  the  Covenant,  Maple 
Heights.  Ohio; 

H  R.  3737.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  carillon  for  the  use  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Riverside; 

H  R  4934  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  .spectrometer  for  the  use 
of  Indiana  University,  and 

H  R.  4977  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  triaxial  apparatus  .md  rheogon- 
iometer  for  the  use  of  Northwestern  Unl- 
ver?lty. 

The  message  al.so  announced  that  the 
Sen<ile  had  pas.sed  with  amendmenus  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H  H.  2470.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  rheogonlometer  lor  the  use  of 
Tufts  University.  Boston.  Mass.;  and 

H  R  10196.  An  act  making  approprl.alons 
for  the  Oepartmeiits  of  Latx)r.  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  mslsts  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  .HR.  10196'  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  lor  the  Depart- 
ments of  Lat)or,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfaif,  and  related  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes."  request.s  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Hou.st"  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  Hill,  Mr  Rissell,  Mr  Mag- 
NUSON,  Mr.  Stennls.  Mr  Bible.  Mr  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  J.wits.  and  Mr. 
Cotton  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  iS.  1296' 
entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Atrunautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  research  and 
development,  construction  of  facilities, 
and  administrative  operations,  and  for 
other  purposes  " 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  pa.^.sed  bills  of  the  foUowins 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S  285.  An  act  to  amend  the  Indian  Long- 
Term  l-easlng  Act; 

S  306.  An  act  to  Increase  the  amounts  au- 
thorized for  Indian  adult  vocational  edu- 
cation; 

S  862.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Rec- 
lamation Projects  Act  of  1956.  as  amended: 

3  1173.  An  act  to  convey  certain  federally 
owned  lands  to  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
Tribes  of  Oklahoma; 

S  1251  An  act  to  make  certain  reclama- 
tion project  expenses  nonreimbursable,  and 
3.2138.  An  act  to  authorize  the  SecreUiry 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  provide  food  and 
medical  services  on  an  emergency  basis  to  pre- 
vent human  suffering  or  loss  of  life. 


HAZARDOUS  DUTY  INCENTU'ES 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  pilots 
in  the  Air  Force,  paratroopers  in  the 
Army  earn  incentive  pay.  As  a  former 
U.S.  Air  Force  pilot  constantly  on  "alert" 
and  with  much  responsibility,  I  recotinize 
the  wi.sdom  and  good  bu-siness  judgment 
of  hazardous  duty  pay.  Why  .should  this 
not  be  equal'y  true  as  applied  to  law  en- 
forcement duty?  Why  should  it  not  be 
applicable  to  firemen?  The  incentive 
which  I  would  urge  would  be  in  the  form 
of  a  Federal  income  ta.x  deduction  on  a 
percentage  of  base  pay  or  in  a  certain 
base  amount  exemption. 

Would  not  the  belter  retention  of 
trained,  dedicated  per.sonne!  be  far  bet- 
ter and  more  economical  than  recurring 
recruiting  drives  and  expen.sive  training? 

Today  we  are  debating  the  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1967.  Are  we  not  mi.ssing  the 
mark  on  this  bill.  Mr.  Speaker?  Tliere 
is  a  deep  down  awareness  that  the  cries 
of  fX)lice  brutality  and  incompetency  are 
shallow  and  without  substance;  a  repeti- 
tious decoy,  if  you  please. 

Here  i.-.  an  axiom:  The  increase  in 
crime  in  the  United  States  is  directly 
proportionate  to  judicial  leniency  which 
IS  in  turn  reflected  in  increased  reluc- 
tance of  prosecuting  attorneys  to  go  into 
court  without  an  ironclad  ca.se.  The  re- 
s!X)nsibility  for  judicial  leniency  lies  at 
the  top.  The  authority  of  and  respect  for 
lower  tribunals  is  undei-mined  by  fre- 
quent reversals  of  cases  which  have  been 
decided  in  accordance  with  established 
legal  piecedent.  Should  it  not  be  the 
Federal  uidicial  system  under  review  to- 
day in  view  of  the  clear  and  present  dan- 
ger presented  by  today's  unpunished 
lawlessness? 
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LIMITLNG  DEBATE  ON  HOUSE  RES- 
OLUTION 51 '2,  DISAPPROVING  RE- 
ORGANIZATION PLAN  NO.  3  OF  1967 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  in  the 
Committee  of  the  '^\'hole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  on  House  Resolution 
512.  disapproving  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  3  of  1967.  may  continue  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 4  hours,  to  he  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Davvson]  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey   (Mrs.  DwyerL 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa'!' 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader  if  he  has  discussed  this  with 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs. 

DWYERl'!' 


Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  have  discussed  it  with  the  minor- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  That  is  fine.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  will  the  majority  leader 
explain  to  the  House,  assembled  at  this 
early  hour  for  the  purpose  of  continuing 
business  which  was  carried  over  from 
yesterday,  what  the  purport  of  this 
unanimous-consent  request  is? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  I  shall  endeavor  to 
answer  his  question. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
resolution,  disapproving  the  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  3  of  1967,  which  has  to 
do  with  reorganization  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
has  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations.  Normally, 
without  this  time  limitation,  the  time 
would  be  10  hours,  as  I  understand  it. 
The  purpose  of  this  request  is  simply  to 
limit  the  time  to  4  hours. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. 

There  was  no  objection,  i 


CRIMINAL  PROCEEDINGS   AGAINST 
STOKELY  CARMICHAEL 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  ex- 
periencing a  sort  of  collective  perplexity 
concerning  the  Justice  Department's 
failure  to  do  something  about  the  in- 
famous Stokely  Carmichael. 

This  really  is  an  understatement  be- 
cause they  are  not  only  perplexed,  they 
are  disturbed  and  ansjry  at  the  timidity 
and  inertia  of  the  Attorney  General.  To 
them  it  is  simply  incomprehensible  that 
no  action  has  been  taken. 

From  some  correspondence  I  have  had 
with  the  Justice  Department,  I  think  I 
have  a  clue. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  J.  Walter 
Yeaglpy  points  out  defensively  that  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Schenk  v. 
Unitrd  States  (1919,  249  U.S.  47)  handed 
down  the  "clear  and  present  danger" 
doctrine  as  a  guide  In  determining  the 
constitutionality  of  restrictions  on  the 
right  of  free  speech.  He  quotes  from  the 
decision  itself,  as  follows: 

The  question  in  every  case  is  whether  the 
«'ords  used  are  In  such  circumstances  and 
are  of  such  a  nnture  as  to  create  a  clear  and 
present  danger  that  will  bring  about  the 
substiintive  evils  that  Congress  has  a  right 
to  prevent  It  Is  a  question  of  proximity  and 
degree. 

Traaslatlng  this  into  more  commonly 
used  language,  it  means  it  is  a  question 


of  whether  the  Supreme  Court  would 
approve  convictions  in  less  important 
cases  or  whether  you  wait  until  the 
damage  is  serious. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  country  is 
convinced  and  the  Congress  is  convinced 
that  the  time  for  action  has  arrived. 

So,  to  bolster  the  Attorney  General, 
if  he  needs  bolstering,  I  have  today  in- 
troduced a  concurrent  resolution  where- 
by I  hope  that  the  sense  of  Congress  will 
be  expressed  that  if  Stokely  Carmichael 
returns  to  the  United  States  the  Attorney 
General  should  Institute  criminal  pro- 
ceedings against  him  for  sedition.  This 
should  strengthen  the  case. 


RE-REFERRAL  OF  HJFl.  10531,  USE  OF 
MONEY  RECEIVED  BY  THE  UNITED 
STATES  FROM  OIL  SHALE,  FROM 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED 
SERVICES  TO  COMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TERIOR AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  discharged  from  fu- 
ture consideration  of  H.R.  10531  and  that 
the  bill  be  re-referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[BollNo.1971 

Anderson,  HI.  Hagan  Resnlck 

Anderson,  Hansen,  Idaho  Booney,  N.7. 

Tenn.  Hathaway  Boudebush 

Andrews,  Hays  Slsk 

N.  Dak.  Henderson  Steed 

Ashley  Kupferman  Taylor 

Blackburn  KuykendaU  Teague,  Tex. 

Burke,  Fla.  McClure  Thompson,  Ga. 

BurtoE.  Utah  MacGregor  Udall 

Conyers  Marsh  Williams,  Miss. 

Ford,  Morton  Wright 

William  D  Murphy,  N.Y.  Wyatt 

Gibbons  O'Hara,  ni. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  On  this  rollcall,  396  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


U.N.      SHOULD      RESTRICT      ARMS 
SALES  TO  DEVELOPING  NATIONS 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  Congress  have  in  recent 
days  become  increasingly  concerned  by 
the  disclosures  of  American  efiforts  to 


promote  the  sale  of  U.S.  arms  abroad, 
even  in  developing  countries,  by  the  ex- 
tension of  credit  by  U.S.  Government 
agencies  to  facilitate  such  sales,  and  by 
the  secrecy  surrounding  such  transac- 
tions. They  are  also  concerned  by  the 
fact  that  other  countries,  such  as  France, 
have  been  promoting  arms  exports  even 
more  aggressively  and  with  apparent 
almost  total  disregard  for  the  conse- 
quences. 

The  resolution  I  am  introducing  today 
with  23  colleagues,  represents  a  move 
toward  using  UJ>I.  machinery  to  cope 
with  these  problems,  by  encouraging 
agreements  to  limit  such  arms  ship- 
ments and  by  setting  up  a  registration 
system  so  that  the  public  may  have 
clear  information  about  the  volume  and 
character  of  weapons  introduced  into  an 
area  in  order  that  a  reasonable  balance 
may  be  maintained,  instead  of  an  as- 
cending spiral  of  purchases  based  on 
fears  of  imbalance. 

The  reckless  and  wicked  process  of 
arming  and  inciting  the  Arab  nations 
against  Israel  almost  catapulted  the 
world  into  a  nuclear  war,  and  yet  we  see 
the  Soviet  Union  setting  this  process  in 
motion  again  less  than  2  months  later.  In 
addition,  France  has  callously  offered  to 
sell  supersonic  jets  to  Latin  American 
nations  which  have  no  need  for  them 
because  of  external  threats  to  their 
security.  Acquisition  of  expensive  weap- 
ons means  diversion  of  scarce  resources 
that  could — and  should — be  used  to  im- 
prove the  life  of  the  people  and  to  build 
the  society.  I  find  it  appalling  to  see  an 
impoverished  nation  expend  desperately 
needed  funds  for  unnecessary  weaponry. 
The  inevitable  effect  is  that  an  equally 
impoverished  neighbor  then  finds  it  nec- 
essary to  make  purchases  to  counter  the 
neighbor's  new  threat.  This  process  then 
goes  on  and  on. 

The  time  has  long  since  arrived  when 
all  of  the  energies  of  developing  nations 
should  be  devoted  to  economic,  social, 
and  political  development  and  not  to 
amassing  of  weapons.  The  action  called 
for  in  this  resolution  would  help  achieve 
this  goal. 

The  \JU.  registration  idea  is  not  new. 
It  is  now  in  use  for  all  space  launchings 
and  has  been  proposed  by  the  United 
States  for  arms  shipments  into  the  Mid- 
dle East.  I  see  no  reason  why,  if  the  idea 
makes  sense  for  the  Mideast,  it  should 
not  apply  across  the  board. 

It  may  be  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
France,  and  perhaps  others,  would  not 
accept  the  idea.  But  at  least  the  United 
States  should  make  the  effort. 


RESOLUTION  UNANIMOUSLY  AP- 
PROVED BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE, 
U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 
RELATING  TO  THE  CONDUCT  OP 
AN  EXECUTIVE  SESSION  OF  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  POSTAL 
RATES  ON  H.R.  7977,  TO  ADJUST 
CERTAIN  POSTAGE  RATES,  AND 
FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fisk  iman- 
imous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is   there   objection 
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to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULJSKI  Mr  Speaker.  I  submit 
the  following  for  pruiung  m  the  Record: 

Whereas  In  the  Washington  Post  on  Sun- 
day. Juiy  2.-1.  1967.  in  the  column  headed 
'•The  Federal  Diary  '  by  Jerry  Kluttz.  there- 
appeared  the  st.-tement  in  connection  wltn 
an  article  about  ;i  certain  legislative  conc.ul- 
laut  that  he  walked  out  of  Wednesdays 
closed  session  with  subcommittee  men.berb    . 

Wnereas  this  same  allegation  has  appeareil 
In  other  subsequent  newspaper  articles; 

Whereas  such  allegation  Is  false;  Now 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  subcommittee  In  ex- 
ecutive session  does  hereby  declare  that  to 
the  personal  knowledge  of  the  ind.vidjal 
Members  of  the  subcommittee,  including  the 
cha,irman  of  the  full  committee  and  rank- 
ing minority  member,  both  of  whom  were 
In  attendance  throughout  the  course  of  the 
executive  session,  and  in  the  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  S'utT  Director  and  other  siarT 
present,  and  b.Lsed  upin  the  offici.il  records 
kept  by  the  suocummittee.  neither  the  legis- 
lative consultant  in  question  nor  any  other 
person  except  members  and  authorized  com- 
mittee staff  personnel  was  in  the  committee 
room  or  participated  in  the  subcommittee  ex- 
ecutive session  on  the  date  speclhed  or  on 
any  other  date  during  which  the  subcom- 
mittee met  in  executive  session. 


FISCAL  AND  TAX  POLICY— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PKKSIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  H  E)OC  NO 
152' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  House  a  messace 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HALL  Mr  Speaker,  .so  we  al!  may 
hear  the  President's  mcssa:;e,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  count  1  After  counting;.  1  Two 
hundred  and  twenty-three  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum. 

The  foUowint;  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  read;  and 
was,  without  objt^cliun.  referred  by  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  '  Mr  Albert  >  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

THE    HARD    AND    INESC.^PABLE    FA^TTS 

Behind  the  accounts  that  make  up  the 
Nation's  budget  lies  the  pursuit  of  Amer- 
ica's responsibility  and  purpose  at  home 
and  abroad. 

As  we  enter  this  new  fiscal  year,  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  should 
have  an  up-to-date  report  on  the  .state 
of  the  budget,  and  on  the  steps  that  must 
be  taken  to  protect  the  national  security 
and  to  sustain  th.e  health  and  vitality  of 
this  Nation. 

Last  January  we  .submitted  our  budeet 
for  fiscal  1968.  In  that  budget  we  esti- 
mated : 

Expenditures  of  $135  billion. 

Revenues  of  approximately  $127  bil- 
lion. Including  income  from  a  6-percent 
surcharge  on  corporate  and  individual 
taxes  effective  July  l. 

A  resulting  deficit  of  about  $8  billion. 

Since  then  much  has  h:ippened  to 
change  these  prospects. 

For  several  weeks,  I  have  reviewed  with 


my  advisers  the  entire  economic  and 
budgeury  situation.  I  have  consulted 
with  leaders  of  the  labor,  farm,  and  busi- 
ness communities.  As  a  result  oi  that 
review  I  am  submitting  today  a  hnancial 
plan  for  Americas  continued  economic 
well  being. 

No  President  likes  to  report  a  signifi- 
cant revision  in  the  Nation's  budget  esti- 
mates. Treasury,  budsjet,  and  economic 
experts  tried  to  be  realistic  as  possible 
in  the  estimates  they  made  late  last  year. 
Yet,  no  task  is  more  formidable  than  to 
try  to  predict — over  18  months  in  ad- 
vance— a  budget  of  around  SI 35  billion 
and  its  related  revenues  for  200  milUon 
Americans. 

The  Nation  now  faces  these  hard  and 
inescapable  facts  for  fiscal  1968 

Expenditures  are  likely  to  be  between 
the  January  budget  figure  of  S135  bil- 
lion and  $143.5  billion — as  much  as  $8.5 
billion  higher — depending  uiwn  the  de- 
termination and  ability  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive  to  control  expendi- 
tures. 

Revenues  are  now  estimated  some  $7 
billion  lower  than  in  January,  even  with 
a  6-perccnt  tax  surcharge 

These  changes  in  the  January  budt;et 
estiniates  would  result  in  a  deficit  of 
$23,6  billion 

■Without  a  tax  increase  and  tiiiht  ex- 
penditure control,  the  deficit  could  ex- 
ctH'd  $28  billion  And  that  docs  not  in- 
clude an  estimated  $700  million  higher 
cost  of  interest  on  the  public  debt  that 
such  a  deficit  would  involve 

A  deficit  of  that  size  pos«'s  a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  America's  security  and 
economic  health. 

If  left  untended,  this  deficit  could 
cause : 

A  spiral  of  ruinous  inflation  which 
would  rob  the  poor,  the  elderly,  the  mil- 
lions with  fixed  incomes 

Brutally  higher  interest  rates  and 
tmht  money  which  would  cripple  the 
hnmebuilder  and  home  buyer,  as  well  as 
the  bu.sinessman  Interest  rates  have  al- 
ready turned  up  sharply  despite  the  rel- 
atively easy  money  policy  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

An  unequal  and  unjust  distribution  of 
the  cost  of  supporting  our  men  in  Viet- 
nam 

A  deterioration  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments by  increasing  imports  and  de- 
creasing exports. 

This  Congress  and  this  administration 
must  not  accept  so  large  a  deficit 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  must 
choose  between  two  alternatives: 

1  The  deficit  could  be  accepted  and 
totally  financed  by  additional  borrow- 
ing, which  itself  would  drive  up  interest 
rates,  or 

2.  The  deficit  could  be  reduced  by  riy- 
idly  controllintr  expenditures,  raising  as 
much  money  as  possible  through  in- 
creased taxes,  and  then  borrowing  the 
difference 

The  first  alternative  would  be  fiscall> 
and  financially  irrespon.siblc  under  pres- 
ent conditions.  'I he  second  alternative  is 
the  only  way  to  maintain  a  strong  and 
i^.eallhy  economy. 

Anicrica  m  its  strenglli  and  wisdom 
must  ch  )  i.se  to  travel  a  responsible  fiscal 
and  oud^ciaa'  couise. 


That  is  why  I  present  for  your  judg- 
ment and  action  a  fiscal  program  that 
IS  sensible  and  sound.  There  are  two  es- 
sential elements  to  this  program: 

Expenditure  re.-trai.it.  to  which  this 
administration  is  committed  imd  whic"! 
I  ume  upon  the  Congress. 

Tax  measures  tj  increase  our  rev- 
enues. 

riscAL  laej  expenditures 

The  budget  for  fiscal  1968.  submitted 
6  months  ago.  estimated  expendiiuie.s 
at  $75.5  b'llion  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  At jmic  Ener;;y  Commission. 
and  $59.5  billion  for  our  civilian  pro- 
grams. 

The.'e  cstimau-s  may  now  have  to  be 
revised  upv.ard  by  as  much  a.s  S8  5  bil- 
lion; $2  5  billion  for  civilian  programs; 
$2  billion  for  reduced  sales  of  partici- 
pation certificates;  $4  billion  for  defense. 

1     CIVILIAN   EXPENDITURES 

The  estimate  of  nor.defcnse  spendm: 
for  fiscal  1968  has  already  increased  by 
$1.5  billion.  This  increase  stems  from 
two  sources; 

First,  a  number  of  essential  activities 
were  temporarily  deferred  in  fiscr.l  1967 
as  part  of  our  fight  against  inflation 
Early  this  year  inflationary  pressures  had 
been  brought  under  cc'iitrol.  Some  of 
these  deferred  fundo  already  voted  by 
Congress  were  relea.sed  m  late  Februar.-. 
and  a^ain  in  March  and  Ainil.  particu- 
larly to  help  homebuilding.  This  added 
$600  million  to  fi.scal  1908  expe'id;ture.< 
These  releases  included  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  low-cost  home  moitgages 
IS500  million',  cmstruciion  yr.mts  for 
health  and  education  facilities  $30  mil- 
lion >.  and  the  construction  of  dams 
flood  control  projects,  and  ether  public 
works  I  S20  million  < . 

Second,  the  January  estimate  of  ex- 
penditures is  up  by  $900  million  pri- 
marily because  of  increases  in  programs 
whose  payments  are  fixed  by  law  and 
over  which  the  President  lias  no  discre- 
tion—such a.s  payments  to  the  States 
for  public  a;  .sistance  and  r.ealth  pro- 
grams 1  $250  million  i ,  farm  price  sup- 
ports i$400  million),  and  Federal  con- 
tributions to  medicare    $150  million' 

In  addition,  the  Congress  is  still  con- 
sidering imporUuit  legislative  measures 
which  will  vitally  affect  fiscal  1968  ex- 
penditures. Although  ue  are  already  a 
month  into  the  new  fiscal  year,  10  of 
the  13  regular  appropriation  bills  have 
not  yet  been  enacted  No  one  kno'.vs 
what  the  total  of  those  appropriationf 
to  be  voted  by  Congress  for  this  fi.scal 
year  will  be. 

We  do  know,  however,  that  the  Con- 
gress IS  considering  a  bill  which  would 
raise  civilian  and  military  pay  by  more 
than  $1  billon  above  the  administra- 
tion's 4  5-perceiit  i.»ay  proposal.  The  $1 
billion  extra  pay  raise  i..  equivalent  to 
the  yield  of  a  2-perccnt  tax  surcharge 
and  comes  directly  out  of  the  pockets  of 
American  taxpayers. 

These  items  alone  would  increase 
civilian  expenditures  by  $2  5  billion 
above  the  budget  submitted  in  January 
Moreover,  tlie  Congress,  in  actions  by 
one  or  the  other  Hou.se.  has  reduced  b)' 
over  $2  billion  the  authorizations  I  re- 
quested for  th>'  sale  of  participation  cer- 
tificates.   Failure    to   restore   these  au- 


thorizations as  appropriations  bills 
move  to  final  passa:::e  would  add  still  fur- 
ther to  the  budget  deficit. 

Therefore.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  ex- 
ercise the  utmost  restraint  and  respon- 
sibility in  the  legislative  decisions  which 
are  yet  to  come  and  to  make  every  effort 
not  to  exceed  the  January  budget 
estimates. 

The  executive  branch  pledges  to  take 
every  proper  action  within  its  power  to 
reduce  expenditures  in  the  January 
budget.  But  our  discretion  is  limited. 

Of  the  $61  billion  now  estimated  for 
nondcfense  expenditures,  more  than  two- 
thirds  is  not  subject  to  an  executive  re- 
duction. 

Consider  these  facts: 

More  than  S30  billion  will  be  spent  on 
programs  under  which  payments  are 
definitely  fixed  by  law  or  otherwise  man- 
datory— such  as  interest  on  the  public 
debt  I  over  S14  billion  i,  veterans'  com- 
pensation and  insurance  pensions  ($5 
billion',  public  assistance  *$4  billion i, 
farm  price  supports  <  $2  billion ) ,  medical 
payments  out  of  the  general  revenues 
lover  $1  billion',  legislature  and  judici- 
ary '  over  S350  million) . 

More  than  $15  billion  will  be  spent  to 
complete  contracts  or  obligations  en- 
tered into  in  prior  years,  such  as  the  pur- 
chase of  mortgages  under  earlier  com- 
mitments and  tlae  completion  of  con- 
struction begun  in  1966  or  1967, 

An  additional  $8  billion  is  spent  for  the 
pay  of  Federal  employees  in  civilian 
agencies  other  than  the  Post  Office.  Sub- 
stantial reductions  arc  not  possible  in 
these  expenditures  without  bringing  to  a 
halt  many  essential  activities  such  as  law 
enforcement  and  the  Nation's  air  navi- 
gation system.  Another  SI  billion  will  be 
spent  if  the  4.5-percent  civilian  and  mili- 
tary pay  increase  I  recommended  is 
enacted. 

After  taking  account  of  these  items, 
and  allowing  for  a  reduction  of  more  than 
$5  billion  in  total  expenditures — achieved 
through  the  sale  of  financial  assets — this 
leaves  only  $12  billion  of  outlays  over 
which  the  President  has  discretion  in  the 
year  ahead.  Even  here,  many  indispens- 
able programs  are  involved:  for  example, 
medical  supplies  and  equipment  for  vet- 
terans'  hospitals,  equipment  for  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  grants  for  construction  of 
civilian  hospitals. 

Reductions  in  spending  will  not  be 
ea.sy.  for  the  budget  submitted  in  Janu- 
ary was  already  lean.  But  I  pledge  to  the 
country  and  the  Congress  that  I  will 
make  e\eiy  possible  expenditure  reduc- 
tion— civilian  and  military— short  of 
jeopardizing  the  Nation's  security  and 
well-being. 

As  the  Congress  completes  each  ap- 
propriation bill  for  fiscal  1968  expendi- 
tures, we  will  examine  at  once,  very,  very 
carefully,  the  results  of  those  actions, 
and  determine  where,  how,  and  by  how 
much  expenditures  under  these  appro- 
priations can  be  reduced. 

I  am  directing  each  department  and 
agency  head  to  icvlcw  every  one  of  hi.s 
progiams.  to  identify  reductions  which 
can  be  made  and  to  report  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget  in  detail  on  the 
actions  he  is  taking  to  put  those  reduc- 
tions into  effect. 


But  action  by  the  executive  branch 
alone  is  not  enough. 

It  will  achieve  nothing  if  every  time 
the  executive  branch  saves  a  dollar,  the 
Congress  adds  another  dollar — or  more — 
to  the  expenditures  recommended  in  my 
January  budget. 

All  actions  we  take  to  reduce  Federal 
spending  must — and  will — be  carefully 
and  compassionately  weighed.  For  we 
cannot  turn  our  backs  on  the  great  pro- 
grams that  have  been  begun,  with  such 
promise,  in  the  last  3^2  years.  And  we 
cannot  now  postpone — at  a  much  higher 
economic  and  human  cost  later — the 
urgent  task  of  making  the  streets  of 
America  safe  from  crime  and  chaos  and 
rooting  out  the  underlying  causes  of  un- 
rest and  injustice  in  oiu'  land. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  move  with  de- 
termination to  assure  that  those  for 
whom  these  programs  were  begun  are 
not  robbed  by  the  inflation  that  would 
accompany  an  unacceptable  deficit. 

2.  DEFENSE  EXPENDrrUEES 

I  have  concluded,  after  considering 
the  recommendations  of  Secretary 
McNamara,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
General  'Westmoreland,  that  I  should 
authorize  an  increase  of  at  least  45,000 
in  the  number  of  men  to  be  sent  to  'Viet- 
nam this  fiscal  year. 

This  Nation  has  taken  a  solemn 
pledge — that  its  sons  and  brothers  en- 
gaged in  the  conflict  there  shall  never 
lack  all  the  help,  all  the  arms,  and  all 
the  equipment  essential  for  their  mis- 
sion and  for  their  very  lives. 

America  must — and  will — honor  that 
pledge.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  ex- 
penditures for  Vietnam — subject  as  they 
are  to  the  variable  demands  of  militai-y 
operations — may  now  exceed  our  earlier 
estimates. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  been 
a  pacesetter  in  the  Federal  Government 
for  eflaciency  and  economy.  Still,  any  or- 
ganization that  has  so  greatly  expanded 
in  so  short  a  time  is  bound  to  have  some 
areas  in  which  further  economies  can  be 
achieved  or  less  essential  expenditures 
stretched  out. 

I  have  asked  Secretary  McNamara, 
therefore,  to  conduct  a  searching  review 
of  all  defense  expenditures  and  to  with- 
hold all  such  expenditures  that  are  not 
now  essential  for  national  security. 

By  such  action  we  will  try  to  hold  total 
defense  expenditures  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  level  budgeted  in  January.  How- 
ever, the  history  of  war  teaches  one  clear 
lesson:  the  costs  of  conflict  can  never  be 
precisely  estimated  nor  fully  foreseen. 
Thus,  the  possibility  remains  that  de- 
fense spending  in  fiscal  1968,  based  on 
present  plans,  may  exceed  the  January 
budget  by  up  to  $4  billion. 

FISCAL    1968   REVENUES 

The  fiscal  1968  budget  submitted  in 
January  projected  revenues  of  approxi- 
mately $127  billion,  including  income 
from  the  tax  measure  I  proposed  at  that 
time. 

Since  January,  revenue  estimates  have 
been  revised  downward  by  a  total  of 
about  $7  biUion: 

Eight  hundred  million  dollars  as  the 
result  of  congressional  action  in  restoring 
the  investment  credit  and  accelerated 


depreciation  earlier  than  the  budget  had 
assumed  and  more  generously  than  the 
administration  had  requested. 

One  billion,  three  hundred  million  dol- 
lars because  of  lower  corporate  profits 
and  $300  million  because  of  lower  per- 
sonal income  than  projected  6  months 
ago. 

Three  billion  dollars  because  of  a  de- 
crease in  estimated  yield  from  existing 
income  tax  rates  and  $200  million  be- 
cause of  a  decrease  in  the  estimated  yield 
of  gift  and  estate  taxes  and  customs. 

Six  hundred  million  dollars  because  of 
a  reduced  estimate  of  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts such  as  stockpile  sales  ($450  mil- 
lion )  and  offshore  oil  revenues  ( $80  mil- 
lion'. 

E'ght  hundred  million  dollars  because 
of  a  later  effective  date  for  the  surcharge 
on  personal  income  taxes  than  recom- 
mended last  January. 

A    rROCP.AM    TO    INCREASE    OCR    REVENUES 

Just  as  we  must  take  determined  ac- 
tion to  control  expenditures,  so  we  must 
take  action  to  increase  our  revenues  if  we 
are  to  avoid  an  unsafe  and  unmanage- 
able deficit  in  the  fiscal  year  ahead. 

The  three-point  tax  program  here  pre- 
sented is  shaped  to  provide  the  fairest 
and  least  disruptive  means  of  sustain- 
ing— without  inflation — America's  un- 
precedented period  of  uninterrupted 
prosperity,  now  in  its  78th  month. 

1.  A  speedup  of  coi-porate  tax  collec- 
tions, as  recommended  last  January: 

Begimiing  January  1,  1968,  corpora- 
tions would  pay  their  estimated  taxes  on 
the  basis  of  80  percent  of  their  liability, 
rather  than  70  percent. 

Over  a  5 -year  period,  small  corpora- 
tions, as  well  as  large,  would  become  cur- 
rent in  their  taxpayments,  in  the  same 
way  as  individual  proprietors  already  are. 

This  acceleration  in  collections  should 
yield  $800  million  in  additional  revenues 
for  fiscal  1968,  somewhat  more  in  subse- 
quent years. 

2.  Continuation  of  excise  taxes  for  the 
immediate  future: 

The  7-percent  manufacturer's  excise 
tax  on  automobiles  is  now  scheduled  to 
fall  to  2  percent  en  April  1,  1968,  and  to 
1  ptrcent  on  January  1,  1969. 

The  drop  to  2  percent  should  be  post- 
poned to  July  1,  1969,  and  the  drop  to  1 
percent  should  be  postponed  to  January 
1,  1970. 

The  10-percent  excise  tax  en  telephone 
service  is  now  ,'^cheduled  to  fall  to  1  per- 
cent on  April  1,  1968.  and  to  be  elimi- 
nated on  JanuaiT  1,  1969. 

The  drop  to  1  j^ercent  should  be  post- 
poned to  July  1,  1969,  and  the  tax  should 
be  eliminated  on  January  1.  1970. 

Extending;  these  excise  taxes  would 
proAide  additional  revenues  of  $300  mil- 
lion for  fi.scal  1968  and  more  than  $2  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  1969. 

3.  Surcharges  on  corporate  and  per- 
sonal income  taxes: 

A  temporary  surcharge  of  10  percent 
should  be  placed  on  corporate  income  tax 
liabilities,  effective  July  1,  1967. 

A  temporary  surcharge  of  10  percent 
should  be  placed  on  individual  income  tax 
liabilities,  effective  October  1,  1967. 

These  are  surcharges  on  taxes,  not  on 
incomes.  They  would  expire  on  June  30. 
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1969,  or  continue  for  so  long  as  the  un- 
usual expenditures  associated  with  our 
efforts  In  Vietnam  require  higher 
revenues. 

These  surcharges  are  four  percentage 
points  higher  than  recommended  in 
January.  But  they  are  vitally  necessary 
to  provide  some  of  the  additional  reve- 
nues this  Nation  must  have.  Altogether, 
the  new  surcharges  will  yield  $6.3  billion 
in  revenues  for  fiscal  1968,  and  somewhat 
more  in  fiscal  1969. 

Under  this  proposal : 

A  family  of  four  with  an  income  of 
$10,000,  now  ordinarily  paying  a  tax  of 
about  $1,100  \nill  pay  at  most  an  added 
tax  of  $9.25  a  month. 

Those  American  families  whose  in- 
comes are  below  $10.000— three  out  of 
every  four — will  pay  less  than  this 
amount. 

The  16  million  taxpayers  in  the  lowest 
Income  brackets  would  be  completely  ex- 
empt from  the  surcharge.  For  example, 
a  married  couple  with  two  children,  with 
an  Income  of  less  than  $5,000  a  year. 
would  pay  no  surcharge. 

The  one  out  of  every  four  American 
families  who  now  pay  no  Income  tax 
would  be  imafTected  by  the  surcharge. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  the  significance 
of  this  tax  surcharge. 

If  Americans  today  still  paid  taxes  at 
the  rates  in  effect  when  I  became  Presi- 
dent, a  little  over  3'j  years  ago.  they 
would  be  paying'  this  year  uver  S23 
billion  more  than  they  are  paymt;  iviw 

Now  your  Government  is  asking  for  a 
return  of  substantially  less  than  half  of 
those  tax  cuts  that  I  recommended  and 
the  Congress  overwhelmingly  passed  in 
the  last  3  years.  This  is  necessary  to  give 
American  fighting  men  the  weapons, 
equipment,  and  the  help  they  need,  to 
hold  the  budget  deficit  within  limits  ar.d 
to  continue  our  education,  health,  pov- 
erty, urban,  and  other  vital  programs. 

For  three  out  of  every  four  American 
families,  the  burden  of  this  increase  will 
be  between  a  few  cents  and  $9  a  month. 
That  is  a  small  burden,  a  .small  incon- 
venience, compared  to  what  is  borne  by 
our  men  in  arms  v^iio  put  their  lives  on 
the  line  in  Vietnam. 

A    SOtTND    AND     HEALTHY     ECONOMIC     ADVA.SCE 

These  tax  recommendations,  taken  to- 
gether, would  raise  $7  4  billion  in  fiscal 
1968.  These  added  revenues — combined 
with  the  steps  that  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  can  and  .should  take  to  con- 
trol expenditures — will  reduce  the  deficit 
to  manageable  proportions.  If,  working 
together,  we  can  avoid  an  excessive  pay 
increase,  and  provide  the  recommended 
authorization  for  sale  of  participation 
certificates,  the  deficit  could  be  reduced 
to  a  range  between  $14  and  $18  billion. 
dep>endlng  upon  our  ability  to  hold  down 
expenditures. 

Last  January,  we  concluded  that 
higher  taxes  in  fi.scal  1968  would  safe- 
guard our  prosperity  Present  economic 
prospects  reaffirm  that  judgment. 

It  Is  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the 
President's  advisers  that  the  fiscal  pro- 
gram we  are  recommending  is  consist- 
ent with  a  sound  and  healthy  economic 
advance  during  the  year  ahead,  without 
tight  money  and  soaring  interest  rates 


THE   COSTS   OP   INACTION 

Failure  to  act  promptly  on  these  tax 
proposals  and  to  restrain  unnecessary 
.spending  could  have  the  most  serious 
consequences: 

The  Nation  could  face  a  return  of 
strong  inflationary  pressures  and  an  in- 
tensified wage-price  spiral — which  could 
rob  the  poor,  the  elderly,  the  millions 
with  fixed  incomes.  We  would  lose  our 
opportunity  to  make  proi,'ress  this  year 
toward  one  of  our  most  urgent  objec- 
tives: price  stability. 

An  excessive  expansion  of  domestic 
markets  could  again  quicken  the  flow  of 
imports  to  the  United  States,  while  ris- 
ing costs  and  prices  cut  into  our  exports. 
The  position  of  the  dollar  as  the  key 
element  in  the  world's  financial  system 
could  be  impaired. 

The  resultii;g  distortions  in  our  econ- 
omy could  ultimately  endanger  the  pros- 
perity that  generates  the  jobs  and  op- 
portunities our  men  returning  from  Viet- 
nam have  the  right  to  expect. 

Spiralinu  Interest  rates  and  severely 
tisht  money  would  return. 

What  the  Government  does  not  raise 
through  taxes  the  Government  must 
borrow. 

That  additional  borrowing  would  be 
imiposed  on  financial  markets  already 
strained  by  the  unprecedented  demands 
of  private  borrowers  and  State  and  local 
uovernments.  Lons-term  interest  rates 
are  already  near  their  peaks  of  late  last 
summer,  and  short-term  rates  have  be- 
gun to  climb. 

Without  a  tax  Increase,  I  am  Informed 
by  Chairman  Martin  that  nothing  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  could  respon- 
sibly do  could  avoid  the  spiraling  of 
interest  rates. 

As  interest  rates  rose,  a  starvation  of 
moi  tgnpe  funds  would  throw  housing 
Into  a  new  depre.ssion  before  it  had  even 
lecovered  from  tht-  last  one  E%e:y  other 
borrower — but  most  of  all  the  small  busi- 
nessman and  farmer — would  bear  the 
co.st  of  our  fiscal  irresponsibility 

A  failure  to  raise  taxes  would  not  avoid 
the  burdens  of  financing  a  war.  For 
the.se  burdens  are  inescapable.  But.  in- 
stfad  of  sharing  those  burdens  equitably 
and  responsibly — as  an  income  tax  sur- 
charge would  do — inflation,  tight  money, 
and  shortages  would  tax  the  American 
people  cruelly  and  capriciously.  The 
consequences  of  that  irresponsibility 
would  haunt  America  and  its  people  for 
years  to  come. 

CONCLUSION 

Some  may  hear  In  this  message  a  call 
to  ."sacrifice. 

In  truth.  It  fs  a  call  to  the  sense  of 
oblisation  felt  by  all  .Americans 

.Americans  In  Vietnam  stand  In.  and 
biighteii,  thp  light  of  a  proud  tradition. 
Thi'y  eive  their  service,  and  some  give 
their  lives,  for  their  country — and  for 
us. 

To  this  point,  .America  has  served  them 
well  by  supporting  them  unstintiiialy  to 
the  last  of  their  needs  wh'le  building  a 
strong  and  prosperous  nation  at  home. 

I  uree  you  to  remember  the  following. 
Last  year; 

Real  wages  were  the  highest  in  his- 
tory— and  the  unempIoyTnent  rate 
reached  the  lowest  point  in  13  years; 


Total  after-tax  real  income  of  Ameri- 
can families  rose  5  percent; 

Corporate  profits  after  taxes  reached 
an  alltime  peak,  up  9  percent  last  year; 

Net  income  per  farm  increased  more 
than  9  percent,  even  after  adjusting  for 
the  higher  prices  fanners  paid; 

Our  gross  national  product,  valued  In 
constant  prices,  advanced  5.8  percent. 

These  gains  were  achieved  without 
either  runaway  inflation,  or  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  wage  and  price  controls  which 
have  been  the  condition  of  American  life 
in  every  conflict  of  this  century. 

In  significant  part,  this  was  the  re- 
sult of  responsibility  and  restraint  exer- 
cised by  the  business,  farm,  and  labor 
communities. 

The  current  situation  summons  those 
groups  as  never  before  to  maintain  that 
re.sponsibility  in  their  wage  and  price  de- 
cisions. 

It  summons  all  Americans  to  respond 
with  that  same  responsibility  in  the 
challenge  of  their  own  lives. 

The  inconveniences  this  demand  im- 
IX)ses  are  small  when  measured  against 
the  contribution  of  a  marine  on  patrol  in 
a  sweltering  jungle,  or  an  airman  flying 
through  perilous  skies,  or  a  soldier  10,000 
miles  from  home,  waiting  to  join  his  out- 
fit on  the  line. 

There  are  times  in  a  nation's  life  when 
its  armies  must  be  equipped  and  fielded, 
and  the  nation's  business  m.ust  still  go 
on.  For  America  that  time  is  now. 

The  Nation's  unfinished  agenda  here 
at  home  must  be  pursued  as  well.  The 
poor  must  be  lifted  from  the  prisons  of 
poverty,  cities  must  be  made  safe  and 
livable,  sick  and  undernourished  bodies 
must  be  restored,  our  air  and  water  must 
be  kept  clean,  and  every  hour  of  our  fu- 
ture must  .see  new  opportunities  unfold. 

This,  then,  is  the  story  behind  the  facts 
and  fo'ecasts,  and  the  recjinmendations 
I  submit  today. 

Last  January  I  told  the  Nation: 

I  wl.s.'i  I  could  report  to  you  Ih.il  the 
v-.-infllct  In  Vicln.im  Is  almost  over.  This  I 
ci:uiot  do  We  luce  more  cost,  more  loss, 
.ind  more  agony  For  the  end  is  not  yet.  I 
cmuot  promise  that  It  will  come  this  ye  ir— 
(ir  cnme  ne^t  ye.ir.  Our  adversary  still  be- 
lieves, I  think  tonight,  lh.it  he  can  go  on 
Ii^!hlU!g  longer  than  we  :.in,  and  longer  than 
we  and  our  allies  will  be  prep.ired  to  stand 
up  and  resist 

Oar  men  In  that  area — there  are  nearly 
:. 'o  000  n.iw— have  borne  well  the  "burden 
.i.ici  tae  heat  of  the  day,"  Their  efforts  have 
deprived  the  Comnumist  enemy  of  the  vic- 
tjry  that  he  soiig.'it  and  that  he  expected  a 
V:>ar  ago.  We  kave  steadily  frustrated  his 
mi  in  rorce.s.  General  Westmoreland  reports 
th  it  the  enemy  can  no  longer  succeed  on  the 
battlefield 

I  mu.'-t  say  to  you  that  our  pressure  must 
be  .sustained — and  will  be  sust lined— uiuil 
he  realizes  that  the  war  he  started  is  cost- 
ing him  more  than   he  can  ever  gain 

I  know  of  no  strategy  more  likely  to  attain 
t'l.u  end  than  the  .strategy  of  "accumul.itin? 
<=lo\vly.  but  Inexorably,  every  kind  of  mitenal 
rr-.'^ource" — of  "laboriously  te.'.ching  -.-cps 
the  very  elements  of  their  trade"  That,  and 
natience — and  I  mean  a  great  deal  of  pa- 
tience. 

Those  words  are  even  more  true  today. 

The  test  before  us  as  a  people  is  not 
w'nether  our  commitments  match  our 
will  and  our  courage:   but  whether  we 
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have  the  will  and  the  courage  to  match 
our  commitments. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  respond  to  the 
fiscal  challenge  that  faces  the  Nation. 
I  hope  that  in  the  national  interest  you 
will  act  promptly  and  favorably  upon 
these  recommendations. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  August  3,  1967. 

LE.\VE    TO    EXTEND    REMARKS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  following  Mem- 
bers may  be  permitted  to  extend  their 
remarks  immediately  following  the  Presi- 
dent's message: 

Mr.  Albert,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr.  King  of 
California,  Mr.  Rostenkowski,  Mr.  Lan- 
DRVM,  Mr.  Kluczynski,  Mr.  Matstjnaga, 
and  Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  object — 
I  would  like  at  this  point  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion: Why  were  there  no  copies  of  this 
speech,  so  some  of  the  rest  of  us  may  be 
able  to  comment  on  the  President's  mes- 
sage? It  is  a  little  difficult  to  comment 
just  from  hearing  the  reading  of  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  If  the 
gentleman  is  addressing  the  question  to 
the  Chair,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  intention  was  to  liave  the  message 
read  at  12  o'clock,  and  I  assume  that 
copies  of  the  message  will  be  forthcom- 
ing. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  then  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own  re- 
mar^.-.  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  granted,  and  without  ob- 
jection, the  several  requests  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  are  granted. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  TAX  PROPOSAL 
IS  A  CALL  FOR  ACTION  TO  CON- 
TINUE OUR  COMMITMENTS  AT 
HOME  AND  ABROAD 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  tax  proposals  submitted 
today  to  Congress  represent  a  forthright 
and  realistic  call  for  action  to  continue 
prosperity  and  maintain  the  welfare  and 
security  of  all  our  people. 

This  proposal  reaches  Congress  only 
after  long  and  careful  .study  by  the  ad- 
ministration. No  President  relishes  rais- 
ing corporate  and  personal  income  taxes, 
but  the  urgent  need  for  this  measure  is 
carefully  explained  in  the  President's 
message. 

I  fully  support  the  President's  pro- 
posal. And  I  do  so  with  the  conviction 
that  the  Nation  must  meet  its  commit- 
ments at  home  and  abroad — that  we 
must  keep  faith  with  the  needs  of  our 
own  people  and  with  others  in  the  world 
who  seek  our  help  to  preserve  their  free- 
dom. 

We  are  living  through  a  difficult  period 
of  hlstorj'.  Abroad,  American  forces  are 


engaged  in  a  costly  and  brutal  war.  We 
cannot  let  them  down.  At  home,  millions 
of  Americans  have  made  substantial 
progress  toward  achieving  full  and  equal 
opportunity.  We  cannot  simply  turn  our 
backs  and  allow  them  to  return  to  de- 
spair. 

We  cannot  abandon  the  poor  or  ignore 
the  plight  of  the  urban  dweller. 

We  carmot  say  "no"  to  children  who 
want  a  good  education  and  decent  class- 
rooms, any  more  than  we  can  remain 
indifferent  to  the  needs  of  the  elderly. 

We  need  to  create  more  trained  man- 
power, develop  large  areas  of  our  cities, 
build  new  roads,  and  clean  up  our  pol- 
luted air  and  rivers. 

These  are  the  blueprints  for  our  prog- 
ress and  we  must,  and  shall,  be  respon- 
sive to  them. 

This  is  the  real  meaning  of  President 
Johnson's  message  today.  Our  people 
have  long  ago  made  clear  their  determi- 
nation to  resist  aggres-sion  and  live  up  to 
oiu-  commitments  in  this  troubled  world. 
And  we  overwhelmingly  agree  that  the 
Great  Society  programs  must  push  for- 
ward from  a  promising  start.  And  now 
the  President  is  rightly  asking  all  of  us 
to  dig  a  little  deeper,  and  sacrifice  a  bit 
more,  to  pay  the  cost  for  the  investment 
we  are  making  in  our  own  society. 

I  have  no  doubt  about  how  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  respond  to  this  request. 
This  tax  increase — a  temporary  sur- 
charge of  10  percent  on  individual  in- 
come tax  liabilities — ^will  mean  paying  1 
percent  more  on  personal  income  on  the 
average.  This  is  neither  an  enormous 
sacrifice  nor  an  unreasonable  demand. 
And  Americans  will  respond  with  pa- 
triotism and  responsibility. 

We  are  accomplishing  a  lot  in  this 
country — perhaps  more  than  any  other 
generation  of  Americans — to  live  up  to 
the  promise  of  a  democratic  society.  And 
paying  our  share  for  this  progress  is  part 
of  the  responsibility  we  all  bear  together. 

The  alternative  to  a  tax  increase  for 
corporate  and  personal  incomes  would 
be  to  abandon  those  who  need  help  most 
and  revert  to  an  earlier — and  sadder — 
era  in  American  history  when  "the  rich 
get  rich  and  the  poor  had  children." 

I  find  this  alternative  unthinkable. 
And  so  do  all  responsible  Americans. 


THIS  NATION  HAS  THE  COURAGE  OP 
ITS  COMMITMENTS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  comes 
a  time  in  the  life  of  every  nation  when 
its  President  must  ask  "whether  we  have 
the  will  and  the  courage  to  meet  our  com- 
mitments." 

Our  President  has  asked  us  that  today. 
I  am  ready  to  join  him  with  a  vote  for 
America. 

We  know  what  our  commitments  are: 
support  of  Americans  fighting  for  free- 
dom in  strangely  named  cities  in  a  land 
we  may  never  see. 

Hope  and  health  and  prosperity  and 
jobs  and  education  for  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  believe  the  Great  Society  is 
not  just  a  slogan,  but  a  promise. 

The  continued  commitment  to  our  own 
ideals  that  America  Is  strong  enough, 
prosperous  enough,  compassionate 
enough  to  defend  liberty  abroad,  while  it 


lifts  its  own  people  to  fulfillment  and 
achievement  and  happiness  at  home. 

President  Johnson  has  asked  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  the  American  business 
community  to  share  the  economic  bur- 
dens of  keeping  America  strong  and  free, 
just  as  they  have  shared  the  benefits  of 
America's  prosperity  for  over  6   years. 

The  President  has  asked  the  Congress 
to  approve  a  temporary  10-percent  sur- 
charge on  corporate  income  tax  liabilities 
as  of  July  1,  1967. 

He  has  also  asked  for  a  temporary  10 
percent  surcharge  on  personal  income 
tax  liabilities  as  of  October  1,  1967. 

I  stress  that  this  is  not  a  tax  on  total 
income  earned,  but  a  tax  on  income  tax 
liability — and  thus  much  less  severe  than 
an  income  tax. 

"This  is  a  sacrifice,"  many  of  us  are 
saying. 

Yes,  it  is  a  sacrifice,  I  agree. 

Yet,  these  are  times  of  sacrifice,  as  well 
as  prosperity. 

These  are  times  of  war,  as  well  as  high 
employment. 

These  are  times  of  poverty,  as  well  as 
affluence. 

Why  must  taxes  be  raised?  the  people 
will  ask. 

And  I  answer,  for  the  same  reason 
President  Johnson  had  them  cut  3  years 
ago:  to  sustain  78  months  of  high  pros- 
perity; to  support  men  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam; to  fund  the  social,  educational, 
and  urban  programs  which  cannot  and 
must  not  be  cut  without  disastrous  so- 
cial effects. 

But  President  Johnson  has  not  called 
for  a  new  tax  on  the  poor — and  I  am 
deeply  proud  of  him  for  that.  He  has 
called  for  a  tax  in  which  those  who  earn 
more  will  pay  more;  and  those  who  earn 
less  or  little,  will  pay  less  or  little. 

The  proposed  new  tax  will  have  abso- 
lutely no  effect  on  those  16  million  tax- 
payers in  the  lowest  income  brackets. 
They  will  pay  nothing  extra. 

The  proposed  tax  will  have  no  effect 
on  the  one  out  of  every  four  American 
families  who  already  pay  no  income 
taxes.  They  will  pay  nothing  under  this 
new  proposal. 

And  those  American  families  who  earn 
less  than  $10,000  a  year  will  pay  less 
than  $9.25  a  month  more,  and  many  will 
pay  considerably  less. 

Is  this  a  high  price  to  pay  for  freedom 
and  security? 

Is  this  a  high  price  to  pay  for  pros- 
perity and  jobs  and  profits  and  homes 
and  good  schools  and  happy  people? 

Is  this  a  high  price  to  pay  for  a  greater 
and  more  racially  harmonious  society? 

I  would  say  it  is  not. 

The  consequences  of  not  increasing 
taxes  even  by  this  small  percentage,  now, 
would  be  damaging  to  our  Nation,  to  our 
ability  to  defend  ourselves,  and  to  those 
compassionate  and  imaginative  and  pe- 
culiarly American  programs  which  would 
transform  the  human  and  material  con- 
ditions of  our  lives. 

I  am  not  an  economic  expert,  but  I 
know  what  the  economic  experts  have 
been  predicting  and  what  they  have 
warned  the  President  would  happen  in 
the  days  and  months  ahead  without  such 
a  tax  increase. 

First,  the  national  budget  deficit  could 
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go  as  high  as  528  billion  for  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

Such  a  deficit  would  mean:  intense  in- 
flationary pressures,  hitfher  prices  and 
costs,  a  reduction  of  consumer  buyin'-,' 
power,  and  hardships  on  those  with  fixed 
or  limited  or  low  incomes. 

We  cannot  permit  that  to  happen. 

Second,  there  would  be  a  tightening 
of  the  money  market,  an  increase  in  the 
already  high  interest  rates  The  cost  of 
home  mortgages  would  go  up  The  cost 
of  credit  would  rise. 

We  cann.^t  allow  that  to  happen 

Third,  there  would  be  a  liuge  and  al- 
most unmanageable  increase  in  the  na- 
tional debt,  imposing  increased  interest 
costs  and  liabilities  on  our  children  and 
grandchildren. 

We  cannot  and  will  not  permit  such 
calamatous  events  to  take  place,  as  long 
as  reasonable  solutions  are  at  hand  to 
prevent  them. 

The  tax  increase  will  help  us  find  some 
of  the  solutions  we  need. 

Yet.  there  are  other  means  at  hand. 
and  the  President  has  pledged  to  use 
them. 

He  has  pledged  again  to  cut  expendi- 
tures of  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
lowest  level  consistent  with  security  and 
prosperity  and  general  well-being. 

All  programs — foreign  and  domestic — 
will  be  reviewed. 

All  program  results  will  be  evaluated  to 
be  certain  that  a  dollar's  investment  will 
yield  a  dollar's  results. 

But  essential  human  programs  will  not 
be  cut.  especially  those  programs  which 
help  those  who  can  help  themselves 
least — the  poor,  the  disadvantaged,  the 
minorities,  the  helpless. 

Essential  national  .security  programs 
will  not  be  cut.  The  people  will  not  allow 
them  to  be  cut. 

No  President  wants  to  propose  a  raise 
in  taxes. 

No  Congress  wants  to  vote  such  raises. 

Yet  we  ought  to  be  proud  that  we  have 
a  President  of  the  United  States  who  ha.'= 
the  courage  and  the  candor  to  tell  the 
American  people  what  he  believes — as 
their  elected  leader— is  necessary  and 
right  and  fair  so  this  Nation  may  pros- 
per and  endure 

Many  other  Americans  before  us  have 
been  asked  to  sacrifice  much  more  than 
money. 

Many  other  Americans  once  pledc;ed 
their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their 
sacred  honor  to  make  this  land  free  and 
prosperous  and  strong 

Now  we  have  been  a.sked  to  give  very 
small  part  of  our  wealth  back  to  the 
Nation. 

I  am  ready  to  do  it.  I  know  the  people 
are  ready  to  do  it.  I  join  my  E>resident 
with  my  vote  for  a  better  and  greater 
and  more  secure  America. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  TAX  REQUESTS 
WILL  BE  SUPPORTED  BY  A  DE- 
TERMINED PEOPLE 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr  Speaker,  the  eco- 
nomic message  .submitted  to  Congress 
today  by  President  Johnson  is  a  reason- 
able blueprint  for  America's  continued 
growth  and  progress 

There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the 
history  of  any  nation  when  prosperity, 


national  security  and  social  welfare  did 
not  require  sacrifice  by  its  citizens.  Real- 
izing this  fact.  President  Johnson  ha.s 
asked  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  to  make  this  investment. 

In  essence,  he  has  asked  Americans  to 
give  a  little  more  to  t;et  a  ureat  deal. 

Why  must  we  at  home  give  a  little 
more,  when  other  Americans  are  asked 
to  give  so  much?  Because  the  freedom 
and  oi)portunity  we  seek  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, we  seek  for  others  in  the  world  who 
have  a^ked  for  our  help  and  support. 

Why  must  we  invest  some  $25  billion 
in  the  American  effort  in  Viet- 
nam'' The  answer  is  that  not  only  are 
American  forces  committed  in  Vietnam, 
but  the  pledge  of  all  Americans  is  com- 
mitted to  maintaimng  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  a  brave  and  long-sufTer- 
ing  people 

We  must  invest  more  than  S26  billion 
here  at  home  to  rebuild  our  cities, 
retrain  our  joble.ss.  educate  our  children. 
care  for  our  sick  and  elderly  and  hou.se 
the  homeless  and  underprivileged. 

We  must  invest  our  capital  and  our 
resources  m  our  people  and  in  our  great 
free  enterprise  system  if  we  are  to  reap 
the  economic  rewards  of  the  Nation's  full 
potential. 

This  IS  a  lesson  that  we  have  learned 
througli  President  Johnson's  leadership 
during  78  consecutive  months  of  the 
highest  prosperity  in  this  Nation's  his- 
tory. 

This  tax  proposal  asks  for  a  temporary 
surcharge  of  10  percent  on  corporate 
income  effective  July  1 ;  and  a  10  percent 
temporary  surcharge  on  individual  in- 
come effective  October  1. 

This  is  a  reasonable  request  It  will 
mean  approximately  1  percent  more  of 
total  income  on  the  average.  The  total 
income  of  the  average  American  family 
is  Sll.ot")  rhi.-  mean.>  that  a  family  of 
four  will  pay  an  added  tax  of  $110. 
It  means  that  we  arc  being  asked  to 
sacrifice  buying  that  stereo  phonograph, 
that  fancy  lawnmower.  that  extra  set 
of  golf  clubs. 

Instead,  we  are  asked  to  invest  this 
money  to  help  buv  new  classrooms,  new- 
roads,  new  housini:.  new  hospitals,  new 
opportunity,  and — yes — new  guns  and 
planes  for  our  fighting  men. 

And  only  those  who  can  afford  it  are 
being  asked.  This  is  not  a  tax  on  tiie  poor. 
The  16  million  taxpayers  in  the  lowest 
income  brackets  would  be  completely  ex- 
empt from  this  surcharge.  And  one  out 
01  every  four  American  families  w  ho  now 
pay  nu  income  tax  would  also  be 
exempted. 

This  10  percent  tax  on  income  tax  is 
needed  al.so  to  maintain  a  sound  and 
healthy  economy.  This  tax  increase  can 
reduce  our  deficit  between  $15  and  S18 
billion  Without  th's  increase,  our  deficit 
could  rise  as  high  as  $28  billion — a  figure 
dangerous  in  its  economic  and  .social 
consequences 

Without  this  tax  our  entire  balance- 
of- payments  situation  would  be  severely 
jeopardized. 

Without  this  tax  there  is  a  real  danger 
of  spiralir.g  interest  rates  that  would 
squeeze  .-mall  busines.smen  and  l.irmer.- 
in  a  vi.<;e-ltke  grip. 

Without  this  tax  the  Nation  could  ex- 
pect  heavy   inflationar>'   pressures   and 


alarming  wage-price  spirals  that  would 
victimize  most  those  Americans  who  are 
on  the  borderlines  of  poverty. 

In  short,  without  this  tax  increase  our 
economy  would  be  greatly  endangered 
and  our  ability  to  meet  tlie  needs  ol  the 
people  seriously  impaired. 

Nearly  a  generation  ago  Franklin 
Roo.sevelt  reminded  the  American  people 
that  heedless  self-mlerest  was  not  only 
bad  morally,  but  bad  economically. 

I  think  this  is  a  le.sson  we  have  learned 
well.  As  President  Johnson  said  in  his 
message  today: 

There  are  times  in  a  Nation's  life  when  its 
armies  must  be  equipped  and  fielded,  and  the 
Nation's  business  must  btiU  go  on.  For  .Ainer- 
'.CM  t.h.it  time  IS  now. 

I  believe  that  the  President  will  have 
the  support  and  understanding  of  the 
Congress  and  of  the  American  peoi^le  We 
are  liviim  m  a  time  of  testing  our  courage 
and  gr^'atne-ss  as  a  people.  We  shall  not 
be  found  wanting. 


PRIMARY  GOALS  OF  SOUND 
ECONOMIC  POLICY 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  primarv'  goals  of  .sound  economic 
policy  are  to  a.ssure  that  the  Nation's 
vast  economic  potential  is  realized,  and 
that  the  rewards  of  its  growth  are  equi- 
tably distributed.  This,  in  essence,  is  the 
challf^nce  of  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946. 

For  a  decade  prior  to  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  administrations,  neither  eco- 
nomic policy  nor  th.e  economy  lived  up 
to  its  ix)tintial.  Tlie  failure  to  utilize 
economic  knowledsre  creatively  in  the 
1950  s  culminated  m  a  period  of  stagna- 
tion which  began  in  195tj  and  did  not 
really  end  until  the  new  administration 
initiated  a  sound  policy  aimed  at  dis- 
charging the  Government's  responsibih- 
ties  under  the  Employment  Act. 

The  mistakes  of  the  fifties  have  been 
avoided  in  the  sixties,  and  this  lecord 
must  be  continued. 

Ou:'  economy  has  a  va.st  natural 
growth  potential  But  it  cannot  sustain 
n.  balanced  and  dyiiamic  expansion  un- 
less the  Federal  budget  position  remains 
consistent  with  the  changing  needs  of 
the  private  sector. 

Prior  to  1964.  Federal  Government 
ex!>enditures  were  consuming  a  contin- 
ually smaller  share  of  the  Nation  s  po- 
tential output,  while  Federal  tax  reve- 
nues were  rising  relative  to  the  pctential 
national  income  The  more  the  economy 
grew,  the  greater  this  imbalance  bfKrame. 
and  the  more  it  acted  to  choke  off  fur- 
ther economic  growth.  The  196i  tax 
cut— the  Nations  first  real  experience 
with  planned  flexibility — was  adopted  to 
right  the  balance.  The  result  is  history 
Tb.e  national  economy  mew  at  an  un- 
precedented, yet  balanced  and  healthy 
rate,  and  the  Federal  national  income 
account  budget  developed  the  predicted 
surplus. 

The  economic  picture  is  now  vastly 
different  than  It  was  in  the  sixties.  But 
the  need  for  fiscal  flexibility  is  just  as 
great  as  it  was  then.  The  President's  cur- 
riiit  proposal  is  a  continuation  of  Ws 
pledge  to  maintain  a  balanced  economy 

The  hostilities  In  Vietnam  and  the 
recognized   need   for   new   programs  tc 


aid  our  disadvantaged  citizens  have 
tipped  the  balance  toward  rapid  eco- 
nomic expansion.  At  present  tax  rates, 
the  forces  of  expansion  can  be  fulfilled 
only  at  the  cost  of  vast  inequities:  too 
rapid  a  rise  of  prices,  disproportionate 
burdens  on  homebuilding  and  small  busi- 
nesses, and  a  threatened  imbalance  of 
our  international  payments. 

Our  national  commitments — at  home 
and  abroad — require  the  honesty  of  a 
coiisistent  tax  policy,  of  continued  fiscal 
flexibility. 

At  present  that  means  a  temporai-y  in- 
crease in  tax  rates,  the  surcharge  pro- 
posed by  the  President. 

Only  by  taking  the  responsible  action 
of  enacting  the  President's  tax  increase 
proposal  can  we  maintain  the  kind  of 
balanced  growth  which  has  benefited 
the  entire  Nation  since  1964.  Only  in  this 
way  can  we  honor  our  commitments 
abroad,  and  at  the  same  time  continue 
oui  progress  at  home. 

Failure  to  accept  our  charge  under  the 
Employment  Act  must  inevitably  lead  to 
imbalance,  to  a  situation  in  which  we 
aid  our  citizens  by  our  positive  programs 
and  then  negate  that  aid  through  in- 
inflation  and  instability  born  of  irre- 
sponsibility. 

I  support  tlie  President's  proposal  most 
strongly  and  commend  the  administra- 
tion for  proposing  what  it  knows  is  right 
and  honest  for  these  difficult  times. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  HAS  SHOWN 
FIRM  LFADERSHIP  IN  ASKING 
FOR  ECONOMIC  MEASURES 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  the  man  who  doubts  the  wisdom  of 
Pre.=:dcr.t  Johnson's  tax  me.ssage  today 
reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  outstand- 
ing—nay. vhtually  miraculous — eco- 
nomic policy  which  he  has  provided  to 
this  country  during  the  last  4  years. 
When  the  misuuided  pundits  of  so-called 
■inuii.d  money  decried  the  w'.sdom  of  cut- 
tin.y  taxes  in  1964.  President  Johnson 
pushed  nevertheless  for  that  great  tax 
hill,  which  stands  as  his  monument  In 
the  hal's  of  economic  policy.  Today,  no 
one  doubts  that  the  tax  reduction  of  1964 
was  the  right  policy  for  the  Nation. 

In  the  late  .'.ummer  of  1966  the  Presi- 
dent defied  the  warnings  of  the  invest- 
ment world  and  asked  us  to  suspend  the 
investment  tax  credit.  Again,  who  can 
deny  that  that  move  cooled  the  over- 
exuberance  of  the  capitnl  goods  market. 
Acain.  this  spring  the  President  called 
upo;i  us  io  lestore  the  investment  tax 
credit,  to  the  bewilderment  of  the  skep- 
tics. Is  there  any  doubt  that  this  was  the 
right  move'.' 

In  each  of  these  recommendations, 
President  Johnson  has  .showed  his  firm 
leadership,  in  asking  for  economic  meas- 
ures which  not  all  men  understood  and 
manv  would  not  support.  In  each  case 
tlieir  wisdom  has  been  proven  by  his- 
tory 

•*s  an  American  and  as  a  Democrat,  I 
am  proud  of  ot:r  Piesident — who  ciw 
stand  in  the  face  of  trivial  criticism  and 
idle  chatter  about  hoary  econom  c  fa- 
b'ps  and  guide  the  Nation's  economy 
with  a  sure  hand  to  produce  the  great 
economic  and  social  gains  for  which  his 
administration   is   now   famous.   Let  us 


look  at  the  record  of  some  of  these  gains 
in  case  memory  has  grown  dim. 

Since  the  end  of  1963  President  John- 
son has  presided  over  achievements  such 
as  the  following: 

Nearly  6  million  more  people  are  at 
work,  and  at  higher  paying  jobs  than 
ever. 

The  unemployment  rate  has  dropped 
from  5.7  to  4  percent. 

Gross  national  product,  corrected  for 
price  change,  is  up  almost  $120  billion  or 
18  percent — almost  as  much  as  diu-ing 
the  entire  8  years  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration. 

Profits  after  taxes  have  risen  by  33 
percent. 

Total  wages  and  salaries  paid  have 
grown  by  32  percent. 

Some  4  million  Americans  have  moved 
above  the  poverty  line. 

I  call  that  a  success  story  if  there  ever 
was  one.  Better,  I  suspect,  than  even  the 
President  had  hoped  for. 

The  measures  now  proposed  by  the 
President  are  essential  to  the  continu- 
ance of  that  success  story.  It  was  right 
to  reduce  taxes  when  demand  was  grow- 
hig  too  slowly.  It  is  right  to  raise  taxes 
to  prevent  demand  from  growing  too 
fast.  I,  fo'"  one,  stand  ready  to  support 
the  President  in  his  request  for  this  tax 
increase. 


HARD  AND  INESCAPABLE  FACTS  OF 
FISCAL  YEAR  1968 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tax  program  submitted  to  the  Congress 
by  the  President  was  made  necessary  by 
what  he  called  the  hard  and  Inescap- 
able facts  of  fiscal  year  1968.  I  join  the 
President  in  urging  that  we  act  prompt- 
ly and  favorably  on  his  recommenda- 
tions. We  must  meet  our  responsibilities. 

The  tax  program  proposed  by  the 
President  is  a  compassionate  program. 
The  temporary  surcharge  it  proposes 
would  not  apply  to  the  16  million  tax- 
payers In  the  lowest  Income  brackets, 
and  it  would  not  apply  to  the  one  out  of 
every  four  American  families  who  do  not 
now  have  high  enough  Incomes  to  pay 
a  tax.  The  higher  taxes  would  be  paid 
entirely  by  corporations  and  by  indi- 
viduals with  higher  incomes.  In  the  ag- 
gregate, the  surcharge  would  amount  to 
only  1  percent  of  individual  income. 

Without  higher  taxes  and  restraint  on 
imnecessary  spending,  we  will  lose  the 
fight  against  the  cruel  Inflationary  forces 
that  are  building  up  in  our  economy.  We 
know  well  that  those  who  suffer  from  in- 
flation are  the  poor,  the  aged,  and  the 
many  with  fixed  incomes.  Without  higher 
taxes,  we  will  lose  the  fight  against  high 
interest  rates  and  tight  money,  whose 
burdens  fall  heaviest  on  the  housing  in- 
dustry, the  small  businessman,  and  the 
farmer. 

If  we  reject  higher  income  taxes,  we 
will  be  choosing  fiscal  and  financial  ir- 
respoasibility.  We  will  have  chosen  a 
ruthless  system  of  taxation  through  in- 
flation and  soaring  interest  rates. 


ly  and  courageously — the  fiscal  crisis 
which  faces  the  Nation  in  the  months 
ahead. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  will  face  up  to  this 
crisis  in  the  same  sober  and  courageous 
spirit.  We  have  never  shrunk  from  our 
responsibilities,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  will  shrink  from  them  today. 

I  well  recall  what  happened  at  the 
time  of  Korea.  Tiie  Congress  was  con- 
sidering a  bill  to  reduce  taxes.  Instead, 
we  passed  not  one  biil,  but  three,  to  raise 
taxes. 

Fortunately,  we  are  not  asked  today  to 
do  what  was  then  required.  We  are  asked 
only  to  return  to  the  Government  a  frac- 
tion of  the  tax  reductions  of  lecent 
years — half,  or  less  than  half,  of  the  fiscal 
dividend  that  the  American  people 
shared  in  the  tax  reductions  of  19d2, 
1964.  and  1965. 

This  Congress  and  its  predecessors  did 
not  hesitate  to  reduce  taxes  when  the 
opportunities  weie  right.  Tire  wisdom  of 
those  actions  was  reflected  in  the  unpar- 
alleled, healthy  growth  of  our  economy; 
in  steadily  rising  incomes  for  our  workers 
and  profits  for  our  businesses. 

We  are  now  lacing  a  less  pleasant 
task,  but  one  which  we  cannot  evade. 
Yet  tire  objective  is  the  same — the  con- 
tinued expansion  of  our  economy  at  a 
steady  and  sustainable  pace.  For  any 
smooth  journey  there  are  times  when  one 
should  open  the  throttle  wide,  but  equally 
times  when  one  must  apply  the  brakes. 

It  would  be  indeed  reckless  to  fail  to 
heed  the  President's  call  for  restraint.  I 
shall  support  this  proposal  for  a  tax  in- 
crease, but  I  shall  also  do  everything  I 
can  to  he'p  reduce  expenditures  in  areas 
not  essential  to  our  national  security. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  CALL  FOR  FISCAL 
RESTRAINT 

Mr.    LANDRUM.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
President's  message  has  laid  out — sober- 


THE    PRESIDENT'S    TAX    PROPOSAL 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  deserves  our  applause  for  his 
courageous  decision  to  call  for  an  In- 
crea.se  in  taxes.  It  is  never  popular  to 
raise  taxes,  and  we  can  be  grateful  that 
we  have  a  President  who  is  willing  to  face 
up  to  the  financial  and  fiscal  require- 
ments of  the  current  economic  situation. 
In  the  absence  of  timely  action  to  cut 
back  public  and  private  spending,  we 
would  experience  strong  inflationary 
pressures  and  soaring  interest  rates  Our 
balance  of  pa5'ments  too  would  be  in 
jeopardy. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  vital 
interest  this  Nation  has  in  restoring  and 
maintaining  equilibrium  in  our  balance 
of  payments.  As  the  supplier  of  the  cur- 
rency used  most  widely  by  other  coun- 
tries for  monetary  reserves  and  for  in- 
ternational payments,  we  have  a  solemn 
responsibil'ty  to  preserve  world  confi- 
dence in  the  dollar. 

The  Pre.sident  has  said  that  the  pro- 
posed tax  increase  is  vitr-.l  to  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments,  both  for  the  im- 
mediate futuie.  and  to  .;tren:ithen  our 
)oiKJ-term  position. 

It  is  essential  lor  the  immediate  future, 
accoiding  to  the  President,  because  we 
mu:t  avoid  the  excessive  increases  m 
imports  and  the  slowdown  in  experts 
whicli  occur  w  hen  demand  grows  too  fast 
and  presses  too  hard  against  our  pro- 
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ductive  capacity.  Both  of  these  happened 
in  1966. 

It  Is  essential  for  our  lonsi-term  bal- 
ance-of-payments  position,  the  President 
has  said,  because  we  must  avoid  an  in- 
flationary spiral  if  U  S  producers  are  to 
remain  competitive  in  world  markets 

During  most  of  the  years  since  1960. 
costs  and  prices  in  the  United  States 
have  been  more  stable  than  in  countries 
of  our  major  industrial  competitors.  This 
Improvement  in  our  competitive  position 
was  reflected  in  the  increase  in  our  mer- 
chandise trade  surplus  However,  we  lost 
ground  on  our  trade  surplus  in  1966.  and 
it  is  imperative  that  we  hold  the  line  on 
prices  at  the  present  time.  Experience 
has  shown  that  sharp  price  increases  are 
almost  impossible  to  reverse  and  would 
damage  our  trade  surplus  and  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  for  many  years  to 
come. 

We  know  without  beln?  told  that  our 
international  position  depends  not  only 
on  our  trade  balance  but  on  the  confi- 
dence of  other  countries  In  our  dollar. 
To  run  a  $28  billion  deficit  would  defi- 
nitely tend  to  undermine  that  confidence. 

Whether  or  not  we  support  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  proposal  in  its  final  analysis. 
as  Members  of  Congress  we  ought  to  give 
early  and  serious  coruslderation  to  the 
President's  request.  In  the  acknowledg- 
ment that  we  must  bear  our  fair  share 
of  our  Nation's  international  and  do- 
mestic responsibilities 

The  President  has  boldly  staked  his 
political  popularity  in  unmistakable 
terms.  We  can  do  no  less  than  to  give  his 
proposal  an  early  consideration. 


propo.scd    lesrislative    programs    and    all 
other  spending  factors,  was  in  error. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  deficit  was 
deliberately  and  badly  undere.stunatcd  in 
order  to  miri:m./c  ti;e  adverse  effects  of 
a  much  larmr  delirit  upon  the  new  and 
expanded  spendin';  programs  demanded 
by  the  White  House.  Tlie  President  says; 

It  win  achieve  nothing  If  every  time  the 
executive  brunch  saves  a  dollar,  the  Congres.s 
add.s  another  dollar — or  more — to  the  ex- 
penditures recommended  in  my  Janviary 
budget 

This  is  ludicrous  Where  is  there  a 
statement  in  the  Presidential  me.ssage  of 
the.se  claimed  savings  by  the  executive 
branch?  The  truth  is  that  it  is  Congress 
that  has  engineered  whatever  savings 
have  bten  made 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  calls  for  a 
10-percent  increase  in  Federal  taxe.s.  Un- 
til President  John.^on  laves  a  clear  dem- 
onstrat'on  that  he  has  stopped  playing 
politics  with  the  Nation's  fiscal  affairs, 
and  until  he  lays  before  Congress  a  hard 
and  fast  program  for  drastic  reductions 
in  his  spending  protrams.  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  succumbing  to  blandishment 
and  voting  for  a  tax  increase 


THE 


PRESroENT'S   MESSAGE 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  President 
Johnson's  message  to  Congress  that  has 
just  been  read  to  the  Hou.'^e.  concerning 
the  budget  and  the  economy,  is  .still  an- 
other public  admission  of  the  poor  man- 
agement of  this  Government 

President  Johnson  ought  to  have 
known  when  in  .January  he  submitted  his 
fiscal  year  1968  budget  that  an  ?8  billion 


APPROPRI.ATTONS     BUSINESS 
OF  THE  SESSION 

Mr  MAHON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter  and  tabulations. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  in- 
formation of  M'^mbers  and  others  who 
may  be  interested.  I  includi^  herewith 
current  tabulatio:;s  summarizing  the 
status  of  the  appropriation  bu-iness  of 
the  .session  There  is  a  considerabl" 
amount  of  unfinished  legislative  authori- 
zation and  appropriation  business. 

HOUSE  ACTIONS 

The  House  has.  thus  far,  cut  $3,472,- 
000  000  from  the  requests  in  the  13  ap- 
propriation bills  of  the  session.  That  is 
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of  course  on  the  traditional  appropria- 
tion request  basis,  not  an  expenditure— 
checks-issued — basis.  And  it  includes 
both  fiscal  1967  and  1968  bills.  Three 
more  appropriation  bills,  prospectively 
involving  roughly  $15,000,000,000  in 
budget  appropriation  requests,  are  yet  to 
be  reported  to  the  House.  They  are  the 
military  construction  bill,  the  foreign  aid 
bill,  and  the  usual  closing  supplemental 
bill. 

SENATE    ACTIONS 

We  cannot  of  course  now  know  what 
the  Senate  will  do  with  respect  to  all  the 
bills,  but  the  total  of  the  seven  appropri- 
ation bills  it  has  voted  on  exceeds  the 
House  amounts  by  some  $2,653,000,000 
and  the  related  budget  requests  for  ap- 
propriations by  some  $1,563,000,000. 
Thus,  substantial  sums  are  pending  reso- 
lution In  conference.  And  large  amounts 
are  yet  to  come  before  the  Senate  for  a 
vote. 

BILLS    ENACTED 

Only  five  appropriation  bills  of  the 
session  have  been  enacted  into  law.  Con- 
gress cut  the  appropriation  budget  re- 
quests in  these  five  bills  by  $284,000,000. 
In  the  three  bills  that  relate  to  fiscal 
1968.  the  cut  is  S145.000.000.  That  is  on 
the  customary  appropriation  basis,  not 
the  expenditure  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  just  say  again  that 
prudence  and  restraint  make  good  .sense 
in  public  spending  decisions  at  all  tunes. 
Now,  in  my  judgment,  they  are  impera- 
tive. As  the  President's  me.ssage  of  to- 
day points  out,  without  a  tax  increase 
and  tight  expenditure  control  we  are 
faced  with  a  budiet  deficit  approach- 
ing $29,000,000,000  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  1968.  That  compares  with  nearly 
$10  billion  in  the  fiscal  year  1967  that 
closed  only  a  month  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  not  seen  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  a  budget  deficit  of 
this  m.agnitude  .since  the  clo.'=ing  years  of 
World  War  II. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  appropriation  fig- 
ures show,  there  arc  still  considerable  op- 
portunities for  Congress  to  help  hold 
spending  down  if  we  will  but  make  a  de- 
termined effort  to  do  so. 

I  include  tiie  appropriation  tables: 


deficit,  based  upon  the  financing  of  his 
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All  figures  are  rounded  amounts 


Bills  lor  fiscal  1967 


Bills  lor  fiscal  1968 


Bills  lor  the  session 


*■  """T  Cjet  requests  for  ■aoproprlal.ons"  considered *'*/*'L'2SS'^n  ';fl',?'?ll^'!SS  ^I'^^'nn^-ffim 

?    Amounts  in  13  bills  pissed  by  House         14. 238.  OOP.  OOP  "115.764.000.000  130. 002,  OOP,  W 

3    Change  f.om  corresponding  budget  requests -173.000.000  -3.000^000.000  -3. 473. 000. W 

B.  S«""»|=';;-;             ,,„,    appropriations' considered !}-5??-ffi2'S^  !  ?2' I?^  SS?,' S^  JH«?'§§^M 

2  Amounts  m  7  bills  passed  by  Senate 14.457.000.000 '29.434.000.000    43^891,000^00 

3  Change  l-om  corresponding  budget  requests  -;?S-SSS'XSS  "^i" 5^' SSS' SSS  ti'^i'^'oOC 

4  Compared  with  House  amounts  in  these  7  bills -1-219.000.000  f2. 434.  OOP,  POO  +2.6^3^000^ 

""■  ''"'l^Buiget  requests  lor   ■appropriafon,"  considered »ll-Ui'SS'^  *?'?'n?'Z'0M  *2'3' sloMOCO 

2  Amounts  aporoved  in  5  bills  enacted ^ 14. 394.  POO.  POO    9, 204.  OOP,  POO  23.  598.  DW^ 

3  Comparrson  «lth  corresponding  budget  requests -139.000,000  '          -145,000.000  -284.000,000 ' 

1  Psfmanent  appropriations  were  tentatively  estimated  In  January  budget  at  about  $15,512,066.-         •  And  participation  sales  authorizations  as  follows:  Total  authorizations  requesfed  in  budftt 

000  lor  fiscal  year  ;963.                                                                                                                      W,30O.0OO.0PO:  total  in  House  bills.  Jl,946.000.000' total  in  Senate  bills,  J700,00P.00P. 

'  Includes  advance  funding  'or  fivai  1%9  lor  urban  renewal  and  mass  transit  grants  (budget, 
J980  000  000  House  bill  J925  OOO  000)  and  lor  granls-in-aid  lor  airports  (budget.  J75.000.POO; 
Hous«  bill  ($65,000,000) 


SUMMARY  OF  ACTION  ON  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  OF  "APPROPRIATIONS"  IN  APPROPRIATION  BILLS,  90TH  CONG.,  1ST  SESS..  AS  OF  AUG   3,  1967 
Does  not  include  any  "back  door"  type  appropriations,  or  permanent  appropriations'  under  previous  legislation.  Does  include  indefinite  appropriations  carried  in  annual  appropriation  bills) 


Budget  estimates 

considered  by 

House 


Passed  House 


Budget  estimates 

considered  by 

Senate 


Passed  Senate 


Enacted 


(+)or(-).  latest 

action  compared 

to  budget 


Bills  lor  fiscal  1968: 

Treasury- Post  Office 

District  ol  Columbia: 

Federal  payments 

Federal  loan  appropriation 

Interior.- 

Loan  and  contract  authorizations 

Independent  Offices-HUO 

Contract  authorization 

Labo'-H£W 

State,  Just  ce.  Commerce  and  the  Judiciary 

Legislative    - 

Agriculture.. 

Loan  authorization . 

De'eise. 

Transportation ,... 

Public  works 

Ml  itary  construction _ : 

Foreign  assistance - - 

Supplemental  (NASA,  poverty,  other  deterred  items;  usual 
supplementals) . 


$7,613,787,000 


63 

49 

1,443; 

(3P, 

"  IP,  804, 

(40 

'13.322. 

» 2. 342, 

231, 

•5,021, 

(859. 

71.581, 

•1,718 

4. 857, 

'(2.937, 

1(3.818. 


499.000 
600,  OPP 
793, PPP 
i,7PP,000) 
,642,700 
, 000, 000) 
603,000 
942,000 
311,132 
097, 400 
600, 000) 
OOa,  000 
518,772 
813,010 
000,030)  . 
736,000)  . 


$7, 499, 230, 000 

59, 499, 000 

48,100.000 

,365,31P,15P 

(16,2PP,000) 

-3  10,013,178,782 


$7,615,148,000        $7,555,167,000        $7,545,641,000 


1.458,218,000 
(30,700,000) 


1.399,359,550 
(16,200,000) 


1,382,  848,  35J 
(16,200,000) 


'13,137,488,000 

«  2, 194, 026. 500 

228, 089. 952 

!  4, 770, 580. 950 

(859.500,0P0) 

73,295,200.010 

'1.530,198,372 

4. 622. 922,  OOO 


13,424,146,000        13,421.660,000 


27^005,210 
'5,021,097,400 
(853,600,000) 


275,885,801 
»  6,  782,  529, 789 
(909.000,000) 


275,699,035 


-$69,507,000 

-4,000,000 
-1,500,000 
-75,359,650 
(-14,500,000) 
-791,463,918 
(-40,000,000) 
-2,  186,  000 
-148,915,500 
-306,175 
rl, 761, 432, 389 
(^49.400  000) 
-1,288,800,000 
-188,420,400 
-244,891,000 


(") 


Subtotal,  1968  bills. 


119,063,707,034         115,763,823,706 


27.794,614  610        29.434.602.143  9,204,188,385  -1,  "54, 227, 254 


Bills  for  fiscal  1967: 

Defense  suppltemental  (Vietnam). 
2d  supplemental 


12, 275, 870, 000 
2.134,932,833 


12. 196, 520, 000 
2,041.826.133 


12,275,870,000 
2,257,604,652 


12,196,520,000 
2,260,246.933 


12, 196, 520, 000 
2,197,931,417 


Subtotal.  1967bills   .  .  

Cumulative  "appropriaion"  totals  lor  the  session; 

House  (13  bills) 

Senate  (7  bills) 

Enacted  (5  bills). 


14,410,802,833  14,238.346.133  14,533,474.652        14,456,766,933        14,394,451.417 


-79, 350,  COO 
-59,673.235 

-139.023,235 


133.474.509.837         130,002,169.839 


42, 328, 089, 262 
23,  882. 845, 862 


43,891,369,075 


23, 598, 639, 802 


-3,472,339,998 

-1,563,279,814 

-284,206,060 


1  Permanent  "appropriations"  were  tentatively  estimated  in  January  budget  at  about  $15,212,- 
066  000  lor  fiscal  year  1968.  (All  forms  ol  permanent  "new  obligational  authority"  for  1968  were 
tentatively  estimated  m  the  January  budget  at  $17,452,899,000.) 

1  Includes  advance  lundmg  lor  fiscal  1969  lor  urban  renewal  and  mass  transit  grants  (budget, 
$980,000,000.  House  bill,  $925,000,000). 

'And  participation  sales  authorizations  as  lollows:  Independent  Offices-HUD,  $3,235,000,000 
in  budget  estimates  and  $881,000,000  in  House  bill;  Labor-HEW,  $115,000  000  in  budget  estimates 
and  House  bill;  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary,  $150,000,000  in  budget  estimates 


and  House  bill;  Agriculture,  $800,000,000  in  budget  estimates  and  House  bill,  $700,000,000  in 
Senate  bill.  Total  authorizations  reauested  in  budget,  $4,300,000,000;  total  in  House  bills, 
$1,946,000,000:  total  in  Senate  bills,  $700,000,000. 

<  Includes  advance  lundmg  lor  liscal  1959  for  grants-in-aid  tor  airports  (budget,  $75,000,000; 
House  bill,  $65,000,000). 

>  These  are  the  amounts  presently  pending  consideration  in  the  committee. 

'Several  billion. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND  CRIMI- 
NAL JUSTICE  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
OP  1967 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  tiie  Union  for  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  5037),  to  assist 
State  and  local  governments  in  reducing 
the  incidence  of  crime,  to  increase  the 
effectiveness,  fairness,  and  coordination 
of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
systems  at  all  levels  of  government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  5037,  with 
Mr,  RosTENKOwsKi  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  had  1  hour  and 
13  minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCulloch]  had 
1  hour  and  23  minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  fMr.  McC^ullgchL 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  HtrxcHiNSON]. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  unfortunate  that  we  are  called  upon 
to  debate  this  bill  against  the  backdrop 
of  violence.  It  was  written  to  combat  an 


increasing  crime  rate,  not  incipient  in- 
surrection. 

The  return  of  sniper  fire,  the  subjuga- 
tion of  rebellion,  the  quelling  of  mob  vio- 
lence enveloping  large  sections  in  metro- 
politan areas  are  tasks  for  the  militia, 
not  the  police. 

Under  present  circiunstances,  however, 
it  is  likely  amendments  may  be  offered 
to  provide  programs  of  improved  riot 
training  for  municipal  police  and  other 
measures  prompted  by  events  of  the  past 
2  weeks,  and  I  would  expect  the  House 
to  adopt  suitable  amendments  along 
those  lines.  Thus,  the  purpose  of  the 
legislation  may  be  altered,  or  added  to, 
as  the  House  works  its  will.  I  think  it 
should  be  pointed  out,  though,  that  the 
parts  of  this  bill,  as  the  House  may 
amend  it,  motivated  by  riots  rather  than 
by  crime,  will  be  considered  without  suf- 
ficient evidence  whether  present  riot 
training  programs  are  adequate,  what 
the  States  are  already  doing  about  riot 
training  in  municipal  police  forces, 
whether  Federal  assistance  is  needed,  and 
whether  Federal  funds  could  be  eCBciently 
used. 

The  riots,  though  of  immediate  con- 
cern, will  be  ended.  Domestic  violence 
will  be  put  down.  The  shocking  increase 
in  crime,  on  the  other  hand,  remains 
one  of  the  most  alarming  domestic  is- 
sues facing  us  today.  Crime  runs  rampant 
through  the  streets  and  in  public  and 
private  places. 

Its  causes  are  matters  which  govern- 
ment cannot  remove.  The  causes  of 
crime  lie  in  the  moral  standards  of  the 
people.  The  breakdown  in  family  life, 
the  failure  of  parents  to  instill  proper 


moral  standards  in  the  minds  of  their 
children,  their  unwillingness  or  inability 
to  assert  authority  over  their  children 
in  the  home,  or  to  teach  their  children 
to  respect  parental  authority  when  it 
is  asserted,  their  unconcern  for  their 
children's  whereabouts  or  for  their  chil- 
dren's interests — these  things  are  at  the 
root  of  those  shocking  crime  statistics. 

At  the  moral  foundation  of  society  is 
a  respect  for  law  and  obedience  of  the 
law.  The  earliest  experience  of  every 
child  is  within  the  law  of  the  family. 
The  Bible  commands  parents  to  train 
up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go — 
and  directs  children  to  honor  their  father 
and  their  mother.  It  is  within  the  Amer- 
ican home  that  the  moral  fiber  of  our 
people  is  toughened  or  weakened. 

And  government  cannot  invade  the 
sanctity  of  the  home.  No  government  can 
destroy  the  root  causes  of  crime.  Only 
the  people  can  destroy  those  causes — in 
their  homes,  their  churches,  and  their 
schools. 

Our  systems  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  take  over  only  after  the 
formative  years  of  childhood  and  early 
youth  have  passed — and  those  who 
failed  to  learn  the  basic  moral  require- 
ments of  ordered  society  fall  within  the 
toils  of  the  law.  They  make  up  the  crimi- 
nal element. 

Recently  our  struggle  to  keep  the 
criminal  element  under  control  has  been 
hobbled  by  judicial  decision.  Criminals 
have  grown  bold — so  bold  as  to  become 
contemptuous  of  law  enforcement  oCB- 
cials — confident  they  can  "beat  the  rap." 
Criminal  prosecutions  are  being  ob- 
structed by  defenses  of  form  rather  than 
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substance — and  these  devices  are  being 
sustained  by   the  hiKhest  Court  In  the 

land. 

The  requirements  of  ordered  society 
demand  that  there  be  a  certainty  of 
punishment  for  the  violation  ot  criminal 
law.  The  likelihood  or  punishment  for 
the  commission  of  crime  is  now  so  un- 
certain, regrettably,  that  it  holds  no  fear. 
The  requirements  of  ordered  .>oc;ety 
demand  that  there  be  a  balance  bet'.veen 
the  rights  of  a  criminal  and  the  rifrnts  of 
all  the  rest  of  us.  Recently  that  balance 
has  been  destroyed  We  need  to  swiftly 
apprehend,  .'speedily  try  and  certainly 
punish  those  who  violat'-  our  criminal 
laws.  The  people  ritihtly  demand  protec- 
tion for  their  lives  and  property. 

To  meet  th.isc  demands,  we  in  the 
Congress  should  be  hard  at  work  devising 
new  le?al  tools  wlt.'un  the  Federal  law- 
enforcement  ai'.d  criminal  justice  system 
to  replace  tho.se  which  the  courts  have 
torn  down.  We  should  be  .searching  for 
ways  and  means  by  which  society's  pro- 
tective walls  may  be  mended  The  several 
State  legislatures  shiulc*  al.'o  be  acting  to 
rebuild  State  systems  of  legal  justice — 
and  Improving  their  State  law  enforce- 
ment systems. 

We  in  the  Congress  should  be  aggres- 
sively asserting  the  proposition  that  wc — 
as  the  peoples  elected  Representatives - 
rather  than  the  courts,  shall  write  Fed- 
eral criminal  law  We  should  be  actively 
reviewing  Federal  criminal  law  and  the 
adequacy  of  criminal  penalties.  We 
.should  expect  that  the  State  legislatures 
would  be  similarly  aggressive  at  their 
level  within  our  federal  system  of  divided 
powers. 

We  in  the  Congress  should  give  oui  at- 
tention to  the  interstate  asptct  of  crime, 
but  we  should  leave  to  the  States  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  their  own 
systems. 

We  could  well  devote  our  attention  to 
the  establishment  of  law  enforcement 
academies  for  the  piofes.^ional  trainin:; 
of  police  officers,  much  as  we  have  pro- 
fessionally trained  our  military  ofScers 
from  the  beeinning  o:  the  Republic. 
There  could  be  no  more  effective  way  to 
upgrade  the  professional  stature  of  law 
enforcement  personnel 

The  establishment  of  law  enforcement 
Institutes  within  the  States  under  the 
aegis  of  a  national  law  enforcement 
academy  would  be  a  logical  extension  of 
the  education  prosrnm  of  the  academy 
itself. 

I  'ondcrstand  that  amendments  may  b^ 
offered  to  estabh.^h  a  national  instit'itf 
of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice. 
which  in  turn  would  establish  rectonal 
training  institutes.  I  shall  support  .such 
■in  amendment 

Instead  of  doins  all  these  things,  how- 
ever, we  are  asked  by  the  bill  as  it  stands 
to  approve  a  mammoth  crant-in-aid  pro- 
gram in  the  standard  paltern  of  the 
Great  S-rciety 

It  is  conceded  that  the  program  will 
pour  a  billion  dollars  a  year  into  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  by  the  time 
it  grows  to  full  flower— perhaps  more. 

The  Infu.sion  of  so  great  a  Federal  aid 
Into  ."sy.stems  traditionally  oriented  to 
State  and  I"cal  views  and  values,  will 
most  certainly    federalize   the   law   en- 


forcement and  criminal  justice  systems 
of  this  country.  When  we  p.)ur  so  massive 
a  do.se  of  Federal  funds  into  the  local 
and  State  administration  of  criminal 
justice  and  the  enforcement  of  Stale  and 
local  law,  we  will  find  that  those  func- 
tions are  no  longer  State  and  local.  They 
will  be  Federal.  Law  enforcement  at;en- 
cies.  and  yes.  even  local  cjurts,  will  be- 
come .so  financially  dependent  upon  re- 
ceiving Federal  aid  that  they  will  be  un- 
able to  give  it  up  And  in  order  to  keep 
receiving  it,  they  will,  a  little  at  a  time, 
give  up  their  State  and  local  control  ove.- 
police  until  they  are  finally  persuaded 
that  law  enforcement  is  a  national  prob- 
lem and  no  loriger  a  State  or  local 
responsibility. 

The  mayor  of  Detroit  has  apparently 
already  reached  that  point.  Within  the 
week  he  was  quoted  as  calling  for  a  Fed- 
eral police  force  of  1.000  men  in  every 
large  city,  trained  for  riot  duty,  but  at 
other  times  supplementing  the  municipal 
force. 

In  spite  of  the  tragic  events  of  the 
past  month,  I  do  not  believe  the  Ameri- 
can people  want  a  Federal  policeman 
patrolling  their  streets.  I  believe  that 
after  the  emotional  stresses  of  the  riots 
fade  into  the  background  they  will  acain 
largely  agree  that  law^  enforcement  Is 
principally  a  local  f  jncflon 

The  first  sentence  cf  the  bill  before  us 
correctly  declares  crime  to  be  e.ssentially 
a  local  problem  that  must  be  dealt  with 
bv  State  and  local  .'overnm.'nts  The  bill 
then  proceeds  to  lure  Stale  and  local  law- 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  sy.stems 
under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Attorney 
General. 

While  the  bill  denies  any  purpose  of 
direction,  supervision,  or  control,  the 
power  given  the  Attorney  General  to 
^rant  money  under  his  own  regulations  is 
intended  to  m.ost  s:ron'.ily  influence  and 
persuade.  Federal  control,  though  cat- 
egorically denied,  is  fully  achieved 
through  the  power  of  the  Federal  purse. 
As  the  bill  stands,  this  power  of  ctn- 
tralized  police  control  Is  strengthened, 
again  in  the  Great  Society  pattern,  by 
authorizing  the  Attorney  General  to  deal 
directly  with  municipalities  and  political 
subduisions,  bvpa.ssing  the  States.  The 
only  recognition  an  applicant  need  give 
to  the  State  in  which  it  is  located,  is  to 
.send  a  copy  of  its  application  for  a  Fed- 
eral grant  to  the  Governor,  who  may  for- 
ward his  'evaluation"  to  the  Attorney 
General  within  60  days. 

If  we  are  to  start  down  the  road  of 
massive  Federal  assistance  to  local  law- 
enforcement,  tlie  bill  should  be  amended 
to  require  local  governmental  units  to 
apply  throuuh  their  States  and  to  permit 
the  Attorney  General  to  deal  only  with 
State  plans.  The  bill  would  then  show- 
some  meaningful  respect  for  the  Federal 
system. 

The  bill  would  then  contain  within  its 
provisions  a  mechanism  by  which  the 
centralizing  power  over  law-  enforcement 
:n  the  Attorney  General  would  be 
checked. 

.As  introduced,  the  administration's 
bill  directed  that  before  any  applicant 
would  be  considered  for  a  planning 
grant,  it  must  show  a  population  of  not 
less  than  50,000  people    Most  counties 


and  a  latge  number  of  cities  do  not  have 
.so  large  a  population.  This  meant  that 
at  the  very  threshold  of  Federal  aid  ap- 
plication, most  of  the  counties  in  the 
United  States  and  a  large  number  of 
cities  would  be  required  to  surrender  up 
their  identity  in  one  of  the  most  ancient 
functions — that  of  law  enforcement  and 
the  admini.'^tration  of  criminal  justice. 

The  supporters  of  local  government  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee  s'jcceeded  in 
striking  this  population  requirement 
from  the  bill.  But  they  did  the  cau.se  no 
service.  The  bill  merely  shifts  from  its 
original  position  of  support  for  a  mini- 
mum population  requirement  to  a  posi- 
tion of  neutrality  on  that  point 

The  .Attorney  General  may  still  im- 
pose the  population  requirement  by  reg- 
ulation, and  indeed  the  majority  com- 
mittee report  expects  him  to  do  .so  On 
page  6  of  the  report,  I  read  the  following: 

All  eligibility  stand. irds  b;iso(i  on  popul.i- 
llon  for  partlc'.pati'in  in  the  Federal  Grant 
Program  were  deleted  The  Committee  be- 
lieves that  the  Attornev  General  .should  have 
the  miixlmum  discretion  in  promul;;;iting 
regulations  and  in  administering  the  au- 
thorized programs  to  determine  the  popula- 
tion size  that  would  be  most  appropriate  for 
p.irtlclpatlon  In  the  light  of  all  considera- 
tions relevant  to  the  particular  program. 

In  other  words,  those  members  of  the 
committee  who  struck  out  the  popula- 
tion minim-am.  thinking  they  were  mak- 
ing small  counties  and  cities  eligible  for 
the  Federal  grants,  succeeded  rather  in 
strengthening  the  hand  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  binadtning  his  discretion 
to  impose  whatever  population  restric- 
tions he  sees  fit. 

In  just  this  way.  Congre.ss  is  providing 
the  machinery  for  the  destruction  of 
local  governmental  units  as  the  people 
back  home  have  created  them. 

The  hearings  on  this  bill  make  clear 
the  administration's  belief  that  th?re  are 
tix)  many  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
the  country.  It  is  to  be  ex])ected  they 
will  use  the  power  in  this  bill  to  reduce 
the  number. 

An  amendment  to  this  bill  which 
would  limit  the  Attorney  General  to  the 
con.sideration  of  state-Aide  plans  would 
remove  this  issue. 

The  .Mtornev  General  is  directed,  in 
approvitig  plan.,  to  favor  those  which 
provide  what  he  called  an  "appropriate 
balance"  between  fund  allocations  for 
the  several  part.,  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  system  cov- 
ered by  the  plan.  This  means  that  he 
will  not  approve  a  plan  which  in  his 
opinion  does  not  provide  such  a  balance 
of  funding.  Tois  str.kcs  at  the  very  root 
of  legislative  power. 

Tlie  i.-:.sue  of  fund  division  between 
law  enforcement  a-jenrie?  and  the  court.s 
is  the  province  of  the  appropriators  of 
'?ublic  money— the  legislature.  The  bi.i 
before  us,  substituting  federal'v-ap- 
proved  plans  for  local  laws,  says  to 
even-  State  leeislature  and  city  council: 
The  price  of  Feder.l  assistance  is  that 
vou  give  up  your  control  over  the  divl- 
MO'i  of  funds  between  your  local  courts 
and  amont;  your  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. Sect'on  411  of  the  bill  empowers 
the  Attorney  General  to  prescribe  regu- 
lations,  including  regulation.^  for  fiscal 
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control.  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  more 
irritating  to  State  and  local  fiscal  au- 
thorities and  to  State  legislators  than 
fiscal  control  over  them  by  the  Attorney 
General — a  legal  officer  and  not  a  fiscal 
otScer  at  all. 

Here  again,  an  amendment  which 
would  limit  the  Attorney  General  to  the 
consideration  of  statewide  plans,  would 
largely  remove  this  objection  to  the  bill, 
because  a  State  would  be  expected  to 
hold  its  own  against  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  the  protection  of  its  own  fiscal 
procedures. 

I  take  time  to  point  out  only  one  other 
major  provision  in  the  bill  which  will 
have  far-reachin,:  consequences,  and 
could  be  u.sed  to  bring  about  the  creation 
of  a  Federal  police  force  with  no  fur- 
ther congressional  action. 

As  introduced,  the  bill  authorized  the 
use  of  up  to  one-third  of  any  operational 
grant  for  the  compensation  of  personnel. 
In  full  Committee,  the  dangers  of  such 
u.se  were  persuasively  argued  and  the 
bill  as  reported  states  clearly  that  no 
grant  shall  be  expended  for  the  compen- 
sation of  personnel.  But  then  the  bill 
contains  an  exception  so  broad  as  to 
make  the  prohibition  almost  meaning- 
less 

The  exception  is  this:  The  Federal 
Government  may  pay  100  percent  of  the 
compensation  of  specialized  personnel 
performing  innovative  functions.  "What 
are  specialized  personnel?  What  are  in- 
novative fui-ictions? 

The  bill  defines  an  innovative  function 
as  one  which  will  serve  a  new  or  im- 
proved puiTXJse  within  the  particular  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  system 
into  which  it  is  introduced.  Specialized 
personnel  are  not  defined  but  it  is  ap- 
parent that  any  policeman  is  specialized 
if  he  has  been  given  a  training  course  in 
a  particular  technique.  This  could  be  an 
improved  method  of  patrolling  a  beat. 

So  it  is  after  all  that  the  bill  in  its 
present  form  will  permit  the  Federal 
Go\-en-iment  to  pay  the  wages  of  any 
local  policeman  as  soon  as  he  is  in- 
.structed  by  means  of  a  trainuig  course  to 
do  things  difTerenlly  than  he  did  them 
before  the  new  Federal  aid  law  took 
effect. 

This  bill  is  being  debated  as  though  it 
had  to  do  only  with  State  and  local  police 
systems.  Riding  along  as  silent  partners, 
apparently,  are  State  and  local  systems 
of  criminal  justice.  This  means  State  and 
local  court  systems,  probation,  and  pa- 
role. It  may  even  include  the  administra- 
tion of  State  and  municipal  prison  sys- 
tem.-?. 

All  of  these  agencies  of  State  and  loca' 
ro\e:nn-ient  are  to  be  subject  to  feder- 
ally approved  plans  as  the  price  of  Fed- 
era!  grants. 

The  very  least  the  House  should  do  is 
to  amend  this  bill  to  assure  that  every 
State  may  protect  its  governmental 
structure  through  the  submission  of  a 
statev.ideplan. 

I  ask  the  House  to  seriously  ponder  the 
vast  scope  of  authority  this  bill  will  vest 
in  the  Attorney  General — and  how  that 
power  might  be  used  to  compel  a  national 
uniformity  through  Federal  standards, 
not  only  of  law  enforcement  but  of  judi- 
'■ial  administration  as  well. 


We  are  taking  from  the  people  back 
home  the  right  to  structure  these  agen- 
cies as  they  choose,  unless  we  preserve 
to  them  through  the  opportunity  to  con- 
trol that  structure  through  State  plans. 
In  my  opinion,  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Railsback] 
requiring  all  municipal  proposals  to  con- 
form with  a  State  plan  may  rescue  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  systems  from  destruction  by  in- 
undation in  massive  Federal  funds  of 
Great  Society  proportions. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
should  like  to  inquire  of  the  majority 
side  if  they  have  some  requests  at  this 
time.  If  they  do,  I  would  prefer  to  defer 
further  requests  from  our  side  at  this 
moment. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  have 
sidditional  requests  for  time  at  this 
moment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     tMr. 

ElLBERG]. 

Mr.  ElLBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  anyone 
who  has  been  following  the  debate  today 
and  yesterday  must,  I  think,  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  bill  is  not  perfect. 
But  I  suspect  that  most  bills  that  pass 
this  Chamber  are  not  perfect.  I  say  let  us 
try  the  bill,  H.R.  5037,  now. 

There  have  been  many  remarks  made 
here  that  this  is  a  $1  billion  program 
when  we  talk  about  a  long-range  plan  or 
type  situation.  I  suggest  we  should  re- 
mind everyone  that  this  is  a  1-year  pro- 
gram and  that  we  are  bound  to  come 
back  next  year.  And  I  say  when  we  come 
back  we  should  try  to  work  out  what- 
ever bugs  there  are,  based  upon  the  ex- 
perience developed  in  the  1  year. 

I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  what  we  do 
we  can  undo.  Certainly  we  must  consider 
this  matter  next  year,  because  wc  have 
to  come  back  and  work  out  new  appro- 
priations next  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  followed  with 
great  interest  all  that  has  been  said  re- 
garding a  national  police  force,  and  I 
simply  cannot  be  convinced  that  such  a 
fear  is  justified. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  read  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  a  brief  portion  of 
the  President's  message  as  delivered  here 
on  February  6,  which  reeds  as  follows: 

The  Federal  Government  must  not  and 
will  not  try  to  dominate  the  system.  It  could 
not  If  It  tried.  Our  system  of  law  enforce- 
ment Is  essentially  local:  based  upon  local 
initiative,  generated  by  local  energies  and 
controlled  by  local  officials.  But  the  Federal 
Government  must  help  to  strengthen  the 
system,  and  to  encourage  the  kind  of  in- 
novations needed  to  respond  to  the  prob- 
lem of  crime  In  America. 

Certainly  we  have  a  clear  expression 
from  the  President  as  to  just  how  he  feels 
on  this  so-called  question  of  a  national 
police  force. 

I  might  add  to  that  the  statistics 
which  I  am  sure  everyone  in  the  Hous? 
is  aware  of;  namely,  that  over  80  per- 
cent of  the  personnel  in  law  enforcement 
is  local  enforcement  personnel  and 
scarcely  20  percent  State  and  local.  The 
same  applies  to  the  amount  of  money 
that  is  spent  in  law  enforcement. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  matter  of  State  control.  I 
say  this  because,  as  a  new  Member  of  the 
House,  I  do  come  from  12  years  as  a 
State  legislator  in  our  State  capital  in 
Pennsylvania. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a 
subject  we  have  scarcely  touched  upon 
on  the  floor  here  is  this  matter  of  the 
relationship  between  municipalities  in 
the  State  or  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
State  administrations. 

It  happens  that  I  come  from  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  For  the  past  12  years  I  have 
gone  to  the  State  capital  in  a  representa- 
tive capacity  and  I  have  had  to  beg,  lit- 
erally, for  funds  that  I  felt  were  neces- 
sary for  Philadelphia,  including  law  en- 
forcement. 

We  ran  into  all  kinds  of  problems  over 
the  years.  One  problem  was  based  upon 
the  fact  that  the  State  capital  on  occa- 
sion was  in  the  hands  of  the  opposite 
political  party.  So  we  had  the  matter  of 
party  rivalry,  which  seriously  affected 
the  amount  of  moneys  that  we  might 
receive. 

Another  force  at  work  was  the  mat- 
ter of  rural  versus  urban  philosophy. 
Certainly  we  found  this  in  the  State 
capital  of  Pennsylvania,  and  I  dare  say 
that  the  same  situation  exists  in  so  many 
States  throughout  the  country. 

Now  when  it  comes  to  the  differences 
in  thinking  regarding  rural  and  urban,  I 
would  suggest  that  an  urban  legislator, 
whether  in  a  State  legislature  or  even  In 
the  Congress,  may  have  a  better  idea 
about  organized  crime.  I  know,  for  ex- 
ample, from  my  own  experience  about 
the  numbers  racket  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. I  know-  of  numbers  bankers  who 
came  into  large  sums  of  money,  and 
those  sums  of  money  were  frequently 
used  for  the  development  of  other  kinds 
of  rackets  involving  narcotics,  prostitu- 
tion, and  what  have  you. 

So  there  are  problems  that  are  peculiar 
to  the  urban  areas.  Yet  when  cities  come 
to  ths  State  capital  pnd  ask  for  money 
for  these  e.ssential  programs,  frequently 
there  is  a  lack  of  understanding.  In  ef- 
fect. Mr.  Chairman,  .some  of  the  advo- 
cates of  the  measure  would  make  light  of 
grants  to  the  urban  areas,  but  of  course 
that  will  result  in  some  of  the  most  press- 
ing crime  problems  not  being  treated. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
Efenlleman  yield '' 

Mr.  ElLBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  First  of  all.  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  pointing  out  to  the  House 
that  there  are  some  very  serious  defects 
in  the  bill  and  suggesting,  of  course,  that 
it  is,  as  he  has  accurptely  stated,  only  a 
1-year  program  and  that  we  can  come 
back.  But  does  not  the  gentleman  feel 
that  if  we  can  correct  the  bill  now  that 
it  would  be  better  than  waiting  a  year 
to  do  so? 

Does  not  the  gentleman  agree  with  me 
that  if  even  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania or  any  other  State  in  the  Union 
tried  to  discriminate  against  any  large 
city  or  against  any  rural  community — 
does  not  the  gentleman  agree  that  under 
the  amendment  that  will  be  proposed,  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
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will  still  have  an  opportunity  for  final 
approval  or  disapproval? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  cer- 
tainly I  agree  that  If  we  can  correct  the 
bill  we  should  do  so.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
know  at  this  point  precisely  what 
amendment  or  amendments  will  be 
offered.  I  am  greatly  Interested  to  see 
what  they  are.  But  from  what  I  have 
heard  so  far  I  do  not  think  they  do  any 
sendee  to  the  bill  in  Its  present  form. 
If  there  are  serious  objections  with  the 
bill  In  Its  present  form,  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  the  present  wording  of  the  bill 
there  are  adequate  safeguards  provided 
so  that  we  can.  in  effect,  expect  a  proper 
handling  of  the  bill  after  it  becomes  a 
law.  Certainly,  there  would  be  no  dis- 
crimination as  to  some  of  the  large  urban 
areas  that  I  have  been  tallcing  about. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  thing  that 
concerns  me  in  connection  with  this 
matter  that  has  been  referred  to  and 
that  Is  "domination"  by  the  Federal 
Govenunent. 

On  reading  the  bill — and,  of  course, 
every  Member  should  read  the  bill  thor- 
oughly— a  reading  of  the  bill  will  show 
that  there  are  numerous  references 
made  to  cooperation  in  working  with  the 
States. 

A  reading  of  the  bill  will  show  that 
there  are  at  least  10  places  where 
emphasis  is  placed  on  State  involvement. 
and  I  would  just  rapidly  like  to  run 
through  some  of  them. 

On  page  17.  title  I.  there  is  this 
language : 

It  is  tlie  purpose  of  this  title  to  encourage 
States  and  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment •   •   •. 

On  page  17,  title  II,  there  is  the  follow- 
ing language : 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  authorize 
grants  to  States  and  units  of  general  local 
government. 

On  page  20,  Mr.  Chairman,  again,  is 
emphasis  on  grant.s  to  States  for  new 
construction.  I  really  do  not  know.  Mr. 
Chairman,  what  the  opponents  of  that, 
under  this  kind  of  thinking,  are  thinking 
about  when  apparently  the  language  of 
the  bill  clearly  places  emphasis  on  grants 
to  States  and  "State"  is  in  the  precise 
wording  here. 

Then  going  on.  on  page  20,  there  is 
language  that  a  plan  must  be  submitted 
by  each  applicant  and  the  plan  must 
'encompass  a  State,  unit  of  general  lo- 
cal government,  or  combination  of  such 
States  or  units  ' 

On  page  2  the  bill  talks  about  encour- 
aging plans  which  are  related  to  and  co- 
ordinate with  other  relevant  State  and 
local  law  enforcement 

On  page  26,  which  has  been  referred 
to  on  the  floor  several  times,  there  i.s  a 
provision  requirine;  that  a  copy  of  the 
application  must  go  to  the  Governor. 

On  page  28.  I  might  add,  there  is  a 
clear  statement,  which  has  been  referred 
to  here.  but.  I  am  afraid,  has  been  .some- 
what glossed  over.  It  .says  that  no  Fed- 
eral officers  shall  e.^cercise  any  direction. 
supervision,  or  control  over  any  police 
force  or  other  agency  of  any  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  how  any 
language  could  be  made  clearer  or  more 
specific  than  that 


Again  I  say,  when  we  come  back  ne.xt 
year — with  this  bill  in  operation — we  will 
be  in  a  position  to  e.xamine  the  effect  of 
the  action  taken  over  the  country  and 
make  any  changes  at  that  point  based 
upon  our  experience. 

Also  on  page  30  there  is  reference  to 
what  the  Attorney  General  shall  do  con- 
cerning rerulations,  and  so  forth.  He 
shall  establish  criteria  to  achieve  all 
equitable  distribution  among  the  States. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  referred  rapidly 
to  some  10  references  where  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  principle  of  involvement 
on  the  part  of  the  States.  I  think,  clearly, 
this  is  not  a  matter  of  Federal  direction 
at  all. 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
y;eld  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois   iMr    McCloryI. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr  Chairman,  we 
should  have  in  mind  that  the  measure 
before  u.s  HR  5037'  is  the  basic  anli- 
ciime  b:;i  to  be  pre.'icnted  at  this  session 
of  the  Conyress.  It  has  been  stated  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  crime  is  our 
No  1  domestic  issue  I  want  to  reiterate 
that  statement.  If  any  legislation  coming 
before  this  Congre.ss  is  intended  to  im- 
prove the  quality  and  extent  of  law  en- 
forcement in  the  Nation  today,  it  is  this 
bill.  We  can  discuss  the  antiriot  bill,  the 
wiretap  bill,  gun  legislation,  or  any 
other  measure  which  this  Congress  may 
wi.>h  to  consider.  But  fundamentally  and 
basically  the  major  piece  of  anticrime 
lei;islaiion  is  embodied  m  the  measure 
now  before  us  There  i.s  not  any  disagree- 
ment among  us.  I  hope,  with  regard  to 
the  fight  against  crime  We  all  want  to 
.see  the  incidence  of  crime  reduced.  We 
want  to  develop  better  law  enforcement 
and  to  encourage  greater  respect  for  the 
law  We  want  to  make  available  to  every 
unit  of  government  concerned  with  law 
enforcement  the  best  po.ssible  opportu- 
nities for  carrying  out  their  respective 
prerogatives.  We  want  to  see  those  who 
have  committed  crimes  punished,  and. 
where  possible,  rehabilitated.  We  want  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  crime  in  the 
fir.st  instance.  We  want  to  end  for  all  time 
riots  in  the  streets  of  our  cities.  These 
are  the  hopes  and  aims  of  all  of  us — I  am 
sure. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  have 
noted  in  the  debate  thus  far,  there  are 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  how  we,  as 
Members  of  Congre.ss,  may  best  fulfill  our 
responsibilities  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
Nation  in  reducing  crime  I  agree  with 
the  expres.sion  enunciated  in  this  Cham- 
ber frequently,  that  the  Hou.se  should 
work  It;,  will.  I  am  confident  that  we  want 
this  measure,  when  finally  acted  upon, 
to  be  the  pnxluct  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  the  work  of  some 
outside  agency  reflecting  some  extrane- 
ous concept  of  what  the  action  of  the 
Coneress  should  t)e  on  the  challenge 
posed  by  rampant  crime. 

Let  me  .=ay  further,  Mr.  Chairman, 
thai  I  reject  the  aspersions  which  have 
been  cast  on  the  Congres.s  with  respect 
to  the  recent  riots  I  defend  the  Congress 
and  Its  actions  in  the  past  to  meet  the 
impact  of  crime  and  to  respond  gen- 
erously to  the  Nation's  social  and  educa- 
tional needs,  as  well  as  its  civil  rights  and 
other    legislative    problems     Today    the 


Congress  is  meeting  another  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities with  what  may  well  be  the 
most  important  legislative  measure  con- 
sidered at  this  first  session  of  the  90tli 
Congress. 

I  support  the  main  objectives  of  the  bill. 
My  disagreement  is  only  with  the  means 
by  which  these  objectives  are  sought  to 
be  carried  out.  My  principal  concern 
throughout  the  final  deliberations  of  the 
subcommittee  upon  which  I  served,  and 
the  full  judiciary  committee,  which  gave 
its  approval  to  this  measure,  has  been 
with  respect  to  title  III.  This  part  of  the 
bill  bears  the  title.  "Research,  Demon- 
stration, and  Special  Project  Grants." 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment 
which  I  will  offer  Is  to  emphasize  and 
strengthen  the  provisions  of  the  bill  with 
respect  to  the  two  subjects  of  research 
and  training. 

It  is  appropriate  to  ask  why  an  amend- 
ed title  III  should  be  offered  when  the 
language  in  the  bill  before  the  committee 
already  covers  both  of  these  subjects. 
Let  me  explain. 

In  the  first  place  the  references  to 
training  were  not  in  the  original  bill  and 
they  seem  to  have  been  accepted  "re- 
luctantly" by  the  administration.  Yet, 
adequate  training  of  law  enforcement 
officers  is  at  the  very  foundation  of  im- 
proved law  enforcement,  respect  for  the 
law,  and  improving  both  the  caliber  and 
the  prestige  of  law  enforcement  officers 
across  the  land. 

Is  there  a  need  for  an  enlarged  Fed- 
eral role  in  the  training  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers?  Indeed  there  is.  As  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment points  out,  and  as  I  have  reiterated 
in  my  additional  views,  an  estimated  85 
percent  of  the  police  officers  appointed  in 
1965  were  placed  in  the  field  prior  to 
receiving  recruit  training.  Because  of 
inadequate  testing  and  evaluation,  many 
who  are  totally  unfit  are  placed  in  the 
imp>ortant  role  of  police  officers.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  respect  for  law  enforcement 
officers  and  enforcement  of  the  law  is  at  a 
low  ebb  when  we  consider  that  we  re- 
cruit a  large  niunber  of  our  police  of- 
ficers, put  them  in  uniform,  embellish 
them  with  an  impressive  star,  and  hand 
them  a  loaded  pistol  without — first  of 
all — training  them  for  their  jobs?  This 
is  not  to  say  that  there  are  not  excellent 
training  programs  already  in  existence 
in  the  coimtry  today.  Indeed,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  conducts  a  13- 
week  training  school  at  Quantico,  Va., 
called  the  FBI  Academy.  The  FBI 
trained  200  men  at  the  Academy 
m  1966  and  expects  to  train  1.200  per 
year  by  1969.  Of  course,  such  a  limited 
program  is  wholly  inadequate  for  our 
present  needs.  However,  this  may  prove 
as  a  model  of  what  a  dedicated,  profes- 
sionally staffed  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  can  accomplish.  In  a  sense 
this  is  the  pattern  which  I  would  like  to 
see  emulated  on  a  much  larger  scale 
under  this  important  anticrime  bill.  With 
regard  to  training,  I  have  two  basic  dis- 
agreements with  the  administration's 
measure  as  it  now  comes  before  the 
committee. 

The  bill  before  us  is  a  scatter-shot  ap- 
proach, reposing  no  direct  responsibility 
in  the  Federal  Government  and  provid- 
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Ing  no  coordinated  machinery  for  car- 
rjong  out  a  massive  program  of  training 
institutes. 

The  training  institutes  should  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  national  crime  institute 
«1th  such  a  national  institute  corre- 
sponding in  the  field  of  crime  to  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health — in  the 
field  of  health — and  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Science — in  the  field  of  science. 
The  director  of  the  institute  should  be 
named  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  with 
the  expectation  of  bringing  to  this  office 
a  professional,  nonpolitical  figure  in  this 
part  of  the  fight  against  crime. 

The  provisions  of  this  amendment  are 
sufficiently  broad  and  fiexible  so  that  the 
director  of  the  proposed  institute  may 
develop  the  program  in  his  own  office, 
make  grants,  or  enter  Into  contracts  for 
the  development  of  the  regional  or  State 
Institutes  contemplated  by  the  amend- 
ment. In  my  opinion,  both  the  responsi- 
bility and  the  fiexlbility  are  lacking  in 
the  administration  measure.  In  addition, 
there  is  no  assurance  from  the  admin- 
istration that  such  a  program  would  be 
under  the  direction  on  control  of  a  di- 
rector of  such  a  crime  institute. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  the  House 
membership  that  the  administration  bill 
provides  virtually  no  institute  or  acad- 
emy for  training  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers, while  right  here  in  Washington  we 
conduct  an  international  police  acad- 
emy operated  under  the  Department  of 
State  with  foreign  aid  funds  to  train 
foreign  law  enforcement  officers  for  duty 
in  their  native  countries.  It  appears  that 
we  trained  575  such  persons  last  year 
and,  according  to  information  I  have  re- 
ceived, we  will  be  training  about  1,000 
this  year.  These  foreign  law  enforcement 
oflBcers  receive  training  of  from  14  to  17 
weeks,  after  which  they  are  retumd  to 
their  respective  countries  where  they  In 
turn  are  expected  to  train  1  million  law 
enforcement  and  security  officers  arotuid 
the  world.  Again,  the  international  po- 
lice academy,  which  is  essential  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  law  and  order  in 
emerging  countries  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  free  world,  is  regarded 
as  an  essential  activity  of  our  Federal 
Government.  Such  a  training  program  Is 
likewise  essential  to  reestablish  and 
maintain  law  and  order  in  our  own  land. 
We  have  only  an  estimated  400,000  law 
enforcement  officers  in  this  country  and 
only  approximately  40.000  who  turn  to 
this  imnortant  work  each  year.  We 
should  be  able  to  establish  and  provide 
training  institutes  to  meet  the  vital 
needs  of  our  Nation  to  curb  lawlessness 
and  disrespect  for  the  law. 

I  should  add  that  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  does  have  an  additional 
program  which  is  carried  out  in  more 
than  5.000  schools  throughout  the  United 
States  where  163,000  local  law  enforce- 
nient  officers  received  some  type  of 
training  during  1966. 

Less  than  a  week  ago  the  President 
in  his  first  communication  to  the  Nation 
in  recognition  of  the  national  crisis, 
brought  about  by  riots  in  oiu-  cities,  em- 
phasized that  he  had  directed  that  anti- 
rtot  training  should  be  given  to  our  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  and  Army  Reservists. 


Obviously,  there  is  a  growing  recognition 
of  the  need  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  make  available  to  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers throughout  the  land  essential  and 
basic  Instruction  In  law  enforcement. 

Supplying  a  lack  of  education  on  the 
part  of  many  of  our  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers is  also  provided  in  the  amendment 
which  I  am  offering.  I  have  noted,  for  in- 
stance from  a  recent  survey  of  the  De- 
troit police  force  of  about  5.700  law  en- 
forcement officers,  that  75  percent  had 
never  attended  college  and  that  13  per- 
cent did  not  even  possess  a  high  school 
diploma.  In  the  hearings  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  Ray  Girar- 
din,  police  commissioner  of  Detroit, 
testified  concerning  the  manpower  short- 
age in  his  department.  He  stated  that  all 
major  cities  have  had  difficulties  in  at- 
tracting recruits,  and  that  they  all  des- 
perately need,  "training,  training,  and 
more  training,"  to  upgrade  the  quality 
of  their  present  forces  as  well  as  to  more 
adequately  prepare  new  recruits  and  to 
creat  a  "pride  of  professionalism,"  which 
in  turn  attracts  more  highly  qualified 
young  men. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  McCtjlloch]. 

Mr.  McClJLLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  very  pleased  that  in  Ohio  we  have 
been  having  antiriot  training  regularly 
in  our  National  Guard  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  or  more. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
gratulate the  State  of  Ohio  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

I  do  not  want  to  suggest  that  there  are 
not  good  training  institutes  in  operation 
throughout  the  country,  Including  a 
number  in  the  city  of  Chicago  and  other 
large  cities,  but  that  Is  just  a  partial 
answer  to  the  problem. 

At  the  very  opening  of  this  session  of 
the  Congress  following  the  President's 
dramatic  state  of  the  Union  message, 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan and  the  Republican  Leader,  Gitrald 
R.  Ford,  called  for  the  creation  of  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  pat- 
terned after  the  National  Institute  of 
Health.  This  Indeed  appears  to  be  the 
origin  of  the  concrete  recommendation 
at  this  session  for  establishment  of  a 
National  Crime  Institute.  Various  other 
measiu-es  have  been  Introduced  along 
this  line  greatly  expanding  the  idea.  The 
Ford  proposal  is  also  embodied  In  the 
amended  title  III. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer]  Introduced  H.R.  6052  on  Febru- 
ary 23, 1967,  to  establish  a  National  Insti- 
tute of  Law  Enforcement  and  Crime  for 
the  primary  purpose  of  establishing 
regional  training  institutes  to  provide 
programs  of  education,  training,  and 
other  activities  under  a  professionally 
appointed  director.  Congressman  Cra- 
mer's bill  has  given  much  impetus  to  the 
present  amendment  and  a  niunber  of  the 
provisions  contained  In  his  bill  are  em- 
bodied In  the  proposed  amendment  to 
title  in. 

The  other  part  of  this  amendment, 
which  I  will  offer  at  the  appropriate 
time,  would  provide  much  greater  em- 


phasis on  the  subject  of  research,  again 
reposing  the  responsibility  within  the 
Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice 
Institute,  and  the  director  appwinted  pur- 
suant to  the  amendment.  This  would 
provide  a  strong  coordinating  agency  for 
disseminating  information  regarding  the 
most  recent  and  most  effective  tech- 
niques and  advances  in  the  fight  against 
crime.  In  addition,  of  course,  the  re- 
search would  go  into  such  areas  as  court 
procedures,  rehabilitation,  basic  causes 
of  crime  and  the  entire  matter  of  re- 
search for  improving  law  enforcement 
in  our  Nation. 

Nearly  every  industry  in  the  United 
States  devotes  10  to  15  percent  of  Its 
budget  to  research  and  development;  the 
Defense  Department  spends  15  percent  of 
its  own  budget,  or  $7  billion  on  research ; 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  spends 
$139-plus  million.  Interior,  $129-plus 
million,  the  Institutes  of  Health,  $300- 
plus  million.  Yet  last  year  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  $7.2  million  was  spent  for 
research  and  development  In  criminal 
justice.  Indeed  this  amount  was  pro- 
vided only  at  the  last  session  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Act,  which  Is  being  repealed  and 
replaced  by  this  legislation.  The  Justice 
Department  was  the  only  Cabinet  office 
without  any  share  of  the  Federal  $15.9 
billion  allocation  for  research  and  de- 
velopment. As  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  James  Scheuer.  pointed  out  on  the 
floor,  we  spend  more  on  fighting  tooth 
decay  and  Investigating  new  uses  for  coal 
than  we  do  on  crime  research. 

The  subjects  of  research  and  training 
are  logically  placed  in  the  control  of  one 
agency  and  they  are  the  most  important 
roles  which  the  Federal  Government 
must  assume  in  directing  and  guiding 
a  nationwide  fight  against  crime.  The 
Federal  Government  must  assume  this 
responsibility.  It  must  show  the  way  in 
directing  local.  State,  and  other  law  en- 
forcement officer?  in  improved  methods 
and  techniques  for  carrying  out  their 
jobs.  The  Federal  Government  must  em- 
phasize, encourage,  and  coordinate  re- 
search of  all  types  affecting  the  subject 
of  crime  in  our  Nation.  The  permissive, 
timid  approach  in  the  administration 
bill  is  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the 
massive  impact  of  crime  in  our  Nation 
today.  It  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  assimie 
a  bold  position.  It  Is  up  to  the  Congress 
to  tell  the  administration  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  that  we  want  estab- 
lished within  that  Department  a  Crime 
Institute  fully  adequate  to  meet  the 
training  needs  of  the  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers of  today,  that  we  need  and  expect 
that  the  most  modern  techniques  and 
methods  which  research  can  provide  will  > 
be  made  available  to  and  will  be  utilized 
by  our  local,  State,  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments in  an  all-out  battle  against  crime 
of  every  description. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  staff,  and  I  have 
worked  long  and  hard  to  develop  these 
all  inclusive  provisions  relating  to  the 
two  subjects  of  research  and  training.  I 
have  sought  to  embody  in  this  amend- 
ment the  best  of  those  provisions  from 
the  administration  bill,  from  the  com- 
mittee   Improvements,    from    measures 
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sponsored  piimarily  by  my  colleague. 
Congressman  Cramer,  of  Florida,  on  the 
subject  of  National  Trainini<  Institutes, 
and  by  my  colleague.  Congressman 
ScuEUER,  of  New  York,  on  the  subject  of 
research.  This  amendment  attempts  to 
spell  out  both  the  philosophy  and  the 
essential  requirements  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed. It  is  a  lengthy  amendment,  but 
I  do  not  believe  there  are  any  unessen- 
tial provisions.  It  would  provide  a  clear 
and  unequivocal  directive  to  this  and 
succeeding  administrations  regardina; 
the  objectives  and  purposes  of  this  Con- 
gress in  helping  to  win  the  war  against 
crime  in  America 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  include  at  this  point 
an  amendment  which  I  will  introduce: 

Amendment  to  H  R    5037  Offfred   by 
Mr.  McClory 
Page  23.  str'.lte  out  line  1  and  all  tha'.  fol- 
lows   down    through    and    Includlnt;    line    4 
on  p.ige  25  and   insert   In   lieu   thereof   the 
following : 

"TTTtE  m — ESTABLI.SHMENT  OF  A  .NATIONAL  IN- 
STTrUTE  OF  LAW  C.VFORt  EiMENT  AND  CRI.Vl.VAL 
JUSTICE 

"Sec.  301.  I:  is  lue  purpose  of  this  title  to 
establish  a  N.-r.^oual  Institute  of  Law  En- 
forcement a;;a  Criminal  Justice  to  encourage 
research,  devtlupnie  :t.  and  training  for  im- 
proving law  enforcement  and  criminal  Jus- 
tice, to  develop  new  or  Improved  approaches. 
methods,  techniques,  equipment,  and  de- 
vices for  the  prevention  and  reduction  of 
crime.  ai;d  to  estab.ish  ind  operate  regional 
Institutes  for  the  training  of  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  personnel  and  for  other 
purposes. 

"Sec.  302.  (ai  There  is  established  within 
the  Department  of  Justice  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice  (hereafter  Ln  this  title  referred  to  ivs 
the  'Institute  I  which  shall  be  administered 
by  a  Director,  appointed  by  the  President. 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Tlie  Director  shall  be  under  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  .\t*orney 
Oenenil. 

'•(b»  Section  3315  of  title  5  of  the  tJnlted 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  the  addition  oi 
the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"'(78(  Director  of  ti-.e  National  Institute 
of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  ' 

"Ssc.  303.  The  functions  of  the  Institute 
shall  be — 

"111  to  establish  regional  Institutes  serving 
one  or  more  Stnte.s  to  provide  such  programs 
of  training,  education  research,  demonstra- 
tions, or  speci.il  prijjects.  and  such  other 
activities  as  the  Director  (with  the  .ipproval 
of  the  reglu.-ial  advist-ry  board  esubUshed  by 
section  30»J  of  this  title  i  may  deem  appro- 
priate for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  State  and  local  law  pnforcement  and 
criminal  justice  or  preparing  person.s  for  em- 
ployment in  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice,  or  for  the  purpose  of  developing  new 
or  improved  approaches,  methods,  techniques, 
equipment,  or  iievici?s  for  the  prevention  or 
reduction  of  crime  Such  regional  institutes 
may  be  established  by  grants  to.  or  contract 
with,  any  public  ur  private  nonpro.U  agency, 
organization,  or  institution; 

"(2>  to  make  continuing  studies  and  un- 
dertake prosrram.«!  of  re.search  with  respect  to 
matters  relating  to  law  enforcement  organi- 
zation, techniques,  equipment,  systems,  de- 
vices, and  practices,  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  crime,  and  correctional  rehabilitation. 
Including,  but  not  limited  to.  the  efTectlve- 
ness  of  projects  or  programs  curried  out 
under  this  title; 

"(3)  to  carry  out  a  program  of  behavioral 
research  designed  to  provUie  more  accurate 
Information  on  the  causes  of  crime  and 
the  effectiveness  of  various  means  of  prevent- 
ing crime,  and   to  evaluate  the  relationship 


between  correctional  procedures  and  the  suc- 
cessful rehabilitation  of  convicted  oHenders 
into  society. 

"I'D  to  make  recommendations  for  actions 
which  can  be  taken  (by  the  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments,  and  by  private  per- 
sons and  organizations)  to  prevent,  reduce, 
and  control  crime  and  Juvenile  delinquency, 
to  improve  correctional  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams, and  to  Increase  respect  for  law  and 
order. 

"(5)    to  carry  out  a  program  of  fellowships 

and  Instmctlonal  assistance  consisting  of — 

"(A)    research  and  training  fellowship.';  to 

the  institutes  provided  for  In  paragraph  (1) 

or   this  section,   and 

■■(Bi  special  workshops  for  the  presenta- 
tion and  dissemination  of  information  and 
knowledge  resulting  from  research  authorized 
by  this  title,  for  such  terms,  and  with  such 
stipends  and  allowances  for  travel  and  de- 
pendents, as  the  Director  may  prescribe; 

■•(6i  to  carry  out  a  program  of  collection 
and  dl.ssemlnatlon  of  Information  obtained 
by  the  Institute.  Federal  agencies,  and  other 
public  or  private  institutions  engaged  in  re- 
search or  demonstration  projects  under  this 
title  which  relates  to  such  approaches, 
methods,  techniques,  equipment,  and  devices 
which  may  be  useful  In  the  prevention  and 
control  of  crime,  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  rehabilitation  of  offenders;  and 
"(7i  to  undertake,  upon  request  from 
other  Federal  agencies,  the  evaluation  and  as- 
sessment of,  and  dissemination  of  publica- 
tions and  results  arising  from,  grants  and 
contracts  initiated  by  such  other  agencies  in 
the  fields  of  prevention  and  control  of  crime, 
the  administration  of  Justice,  and  the  re- 
habilitation of  offenders. 

■Sec  304.  The  Institute  shall  establish 
such  laboratories  and  research  facilities  as 
miy  be  neces.sary  to  carry  out  the  programs 
described  In  sectum  303. 

•Sec  305.  The  Institute  shall  make  a.all- 
able.  for  the  benefit  of  tiic  States  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  ^nd  the  public. 
Information  and  puollcations  concerning  ihe 
results  of  progr.ims  conducted  under  this 
title  and  Innovative  or  advanced  aproaches. 
methods,  techniques,  equipment,  and  devices 
for  the  prevention  and  control  of  crime,  the 
administration  of  Justice,  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  ofieiiL'.ers. 

"Sel  30tJ.  There  Is  hereby  established  for 
each  rcglunul  Institute  established  uiider  sec- 
tion 303il)  an  advisory  board  to  be  nude 
up  of  two  members  appointed  by  the  Di- 
rector and  two  members  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  each  State  served  by  fiich  re- 
gional InstUAite 

"Sec  307.  (ai  A  Feden.l  prant  authorized 
under  section  303il,  may  be  up  to  100  per 
centum  of  the  total  cost  of  each  institute 
for  which  such  grant  is  made  The  Direct  j.- 
shall  require,  wherever  feasible,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  approvi-l  of  a  grant  under  this  title, 
that  the  recipient  contribute  substantially 
m  the  form  of  money,  facilities,  or  servlc?^ 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  for  which  the  grant 
Is  made. 

ib»  Payments  under  this  title  to  Individ- 
ual trainees  at  any  regional  Institute  estab- 
ushecl  under  section  30311)  may  be  mar*?  m 
initallraents.  and  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursements  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Director,  and  shall  be  made  on  such  con- 
dition.s  as  he  flnd^  ne.'eesary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"ici  The  Director  shall  prescribe  such 
rules  and  re>5Ulations  as  he  niiiy  deem  ne-es- 
sary  to  carrv  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

"'di  In  addition  to  appotnimenta  to  the 
region."  1  advisory  board  establlsl'.ed  pursuant 
to  section  306  of  this  title,  the  Director  is 
authorized  to  appoint  such  technical  or  other 
advisory  committees  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  advise  him  In  connection  with  thr 
administration  of  this  title.  Members  of  anv 
such   committee   appointed    under   thl<   sub- 


section who  are  not  otherwise  employed  by 
the  United  States  shall  be  entitled.  'A-hlle 
attending  meetings  of  their  committee,  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Director,  but  not  to  exceed  $100  per 
diem.  Including  travel  time,  and  while  away 
irorn  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness they  may  be  allowed  travel  expttues, 
including  per  diem  m  lieu  of  subsistence,  a 
authorized  by  law  for  persons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  Intermittently. 

"Sec  308,  (ai  The  Director  ma-  arr  n2» 
w-.th  and  reimburse  the  heads  of  other  Fed- 
eral departments  or  agencies  for  the  perform- 
ance of  any  of  his  functions  under  this  title 
and,  as  neces?ary  cr  appropriate,  dtleg.iie  to 
the  heads  of  such  depiirtmcuts  or  agencies 
any  of  his  functions  under  this  title  v.itli  re- 
spect to  any  program  or  activity  cr  part 
thereof  and  authorize  the  redelegation  of 
such  delegated  functions. 

"lb)  Tlie  Director  is  authorized  to  secure 
directly  from  any  department,  bureau 
agency,  board,  commlsfion,  office.  Indep'nU- 
ent  e.-.t.ibU.shment.  or  liistrumentallty  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  ..ifor- 
mallcn,  suggestions  rstimates.  .aid  statistics 
for  the  purposes  of  tnis  title;  and  e.'-cn  such 
department,  bureau,  agency,  board,  commis- 
sion office,  establishment,  or  instrumentality 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  furmrh  such 
information,  suggestions,  estimates,  and  sta- 
tistics to  the  Director  upon  his  request. 

■  Srr.  309.  On  or  before  April  1.  1068.  and 
each  year  hereafter,  the  Director  sh;:U  report 
to  the  President  and  to  t!ie  Congress  on  his 
activities  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
t'tle.  together  with  such  recommei'.dations  as 
the  Director  may  deem  appropriate,  and 
shall  within  two  yars  of  tne  ellective  date 
of  this  Act  submit  to  the  PiC-idi  nt  and  the 
Congress  a  report  of  all  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which,  in  his  rpnlon.  iire  directlv  re- 
lated to  or  affect  the  performi»n(e  of  his 
functions  under  this  title,  together  with  such 
recommendations  with  respect  thereto  as  he 
m.iv  deem  pppropriate. 

"Sec.  310.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  title,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
printed  for  the  flt.scil  year  e;idlng  Jur?  30. 
1963,  and  for  each  ff^cnl  yciir  thereafter  such 
sums  fls  may  be  necessary." 

Related  Amkndments  to  H  R,  5037  OFF»:Rro 
BY  Mr    McClory 

Page  24.  line  5.  ■^trlko  out  "Sec.  305"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  therecl:  "Sec.  311". 

Page  25.  line  6  and  7.  strike  out  "a  Director 
of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice 
Assistance"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof:  "ar. 
AsE:st.int  Attorney  Generr.!". 

Page  25.  U'^e  10.  after  "under"  insert' 
"titles  I  and  II  of". 

Page  25.  strike  out  line  11  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  throuaih  and  Including  line  15 
and  Infert  !n  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  Section  5315(19)  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(9)"  after  "General"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "(10)". 

Page  31.  line  6.  strike  out  "carrying  out 
this  Act"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "carry- 
ing out  titles  I  and  II  of  this  Act". 

Pa^;^-  31.  lines  11  and  12,  strike  out  "the 
sum  of  $13,500,000  for  the  purposes  of  title 
III.", 

Page  31.  line  13.  strike  out  "title  I.  title  11. 
or  title  III"  and  insert:  "title  I  or  title  H" 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  a,s  he  mnv  coiT^'ime  to  t!ie  pen- 
tleman  fioni  New  York  I  Mr.  GileertI. 

Mr.  cn^BFRT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se 
in  suppa.t  of  'Jii.s  lc?isliUion  <'nd  the 
amendment  ,iu.st  referred  to  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleapup.  the  ge-nlenian  from 
Illinois  Mr.  McClorvI.  on  the  Crime 
Institute.  leE;i.slation  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
.spon.sor. 
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I  say  this  with  a  view  to  the  violence 
which  has  been  rf  r.  ;it  in  our  streets 
in  recent  days.  But  I  make  that  state- 
ment not  from  the  narrow  perspective 
which  lias  characterized  some  of  t^"  ■  ^  - 
islation  that  has  come  before  us  in  recent 
day.^,  but  from  the  wider  perspective  of 
human  rights  and  .safety. 

Crime  statistics  demonstrate  beyond 
doubt.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  criminal 
and  the  victim  in  an  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  instances  of  violence  are  of  the 
same  race.  The  per.sors  who  suffer  most 
from  crimes  are  the  deprived  members 
of  mi.io'ity  groups,  who  find  themselves 
the  unfoi  tunate  prey  of  members  of  their 
own  race. 

We  hive  heard  much  talk  in  recent 
times  about  the  grievances  that  minority 
frciup  members  have  against  the  police. 
We  setm  to  assume  that  these  grievances 
are.  for  the  most  part,  connected  with  an 
undue  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  police 
to  u-se  their  law  enforcement  powers 
against  minority  group  members.  Police 
are  !bu:;'.ve  of  the  law.  we  are  told. 

Bat  oa  closer  examination  of  the 
pedC3-;oving  members  of  minority 
groups,  we  find  that  a  more  common — if 
less  '^er.sational — complaint  is  that  po- 
lice Give  them  inadequate  protection 
against  the  lawle.^s  members  of  their 
own  rjmmunity.  They  want  a  more  posi- 
tive police  presence,  not  a  weaker  one. 

I.  thus,  look  upon  this  bill,  Mr.  Chair- 
ma'r  :\s  one  that  will  improve  conditions 
in  not -torn  cities,  not  one  that  will  ex- 
acerbrite  tensions. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  bill  will  provide 
relief  to  both  sets  of  minority  group 
grievances.  It  will,  on  the  other  hand, 
assist  in  the  training  of  police,  so  that 
commiuiity  relations  can  be  improved, 
.so  that  the  cry  of  'police  brutality"  v.ill 
be  wiped  from  our  urban  lexicon.  This 
bill  will  make  better,  more  efficient,  more 
humane  police  forces. 

It  will  also  extend  and  improve  urban 
law  enforcement,  so  that  the  vipers  of 
the  ghettj,  i^reying  on  the  poor  and  the 
.Tiaimed  and  the  young,  are  kept  under 
control,  .so  that  self-respecting  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups  can  walk  the 
streets  oi  their  own  communities  without 
fear. 

I  do  not  underestimate,  of  course,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  bill  is  aimed  at  the 
improvement  of  law  enforcement  for  all 
American;;.  But  for  the  moment,  our 
minds  are  turned  to  our  troubled  cities 
and  I  heartily  applaud  what  I  believe 
this  measuic  will  do  to  assist  them  in  the 
restoration  of  lawful  patterns  of  human 
behavior. 

Ail  .segments  of  our  communities  will 
be  served  by  the  passage  of  this  bill.  I 
am  one  of  the  sponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  I  ho.DC  it  is  approved  over- 
whelmin^'ly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  oppo.sed  to  any 
move  to  take  control  of  the  program  away 
from  local  authorities  Law  enforcement 
Is  primarily,  and  traditionally,  a  local  re- 
sponsibility, and  it  should  remain  so.  I 
am  opposed  to  any  increase  in  State 
control,  which  would  reduce  freedom  of 
action  on  the  municipal  and  county  level. 

I  intend  to  support  the  provisions  of 
my  bill  H.R.  6542  and  similar  bills  in- 
troduced by  other  Members  of  Congress, 


to  establish  a  National  Institute  of  Crim- 
inal Justice.  These  provisions,  offered  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Law  Enforcement 
p.nd  Criminal  Justice  Assistance  Act, 
would  strengthen  title  in  by  setting  up 
the  framework  to  assure  that  the  $13.5 
million  authorized  under  the  program  for 
research  training  and  special  projects  will 
be  wisely  and  effectively  spent. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Tenzer]. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  As- 
sistance Act  of  1967  is  an  important  piece 
of  legislation.  In  fact,  it  is  essential.  It 
not  only  will  aid  localities  in  meeting  the 
crime  problem  but  also  will  serve  notice 
that  our  Government  will  not  tolerate 
efforts  to  imdermine  the  law  and  order 
upon  which  our  society  is  founded. 

Yesterday  in  my  remarks  I  said  that 
this  bill  will  not,  in  and  of  itself,  put 
an  end  to  criminal  activities  in  this 
country.  It  will,  however,  aid  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  skills  and  manpower 
necessarx'  to  do  so.  While  not  a  panacea, 
the  program  it  creates  is  an  example  of 
the  creative  federalism  of  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  spoken. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  disturbed,  as  I  am 
sure  we  all  are,  by  the  rise  of  the  crime 
rate  in  this  country.  I  am  alarmed  at  the 
resultant  fear  which  has  spread  through- 
out our  population.  I  support,  and  will 
continue  to  support,  every  effort  to  ic- 
sist  and  reduce  this  spread  of  crime  and 
evei-y  program  to  alleviate  the  conditions 
in  which  crime  and  criminals  breed. 

Yesterday  some  mention  was  made 
that  there  was  not  enough  time  during 
the  debate  given  to  a  section  by  section 
analysis  of  the  bill  and  its  origin.  This  I 
propose  to  do  now. 

The  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice  Assistance  Act  of  1967  is  a  major 
part  of  the  President's  program  to  assist 
State  and  local  governments  in  coping 
with  the  crime  and  lawlessness  that 
plague  our  Nation. 

As  the  President  has  very  clearly  em- 
phasized in  his  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress and  his  message  to  Congress  on 
crime  in  America,  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  law  enforcement  rests  on  State 
and  local  governments.  Crime  must  be 
rooted  out  in  local  communities  by  local 
authorities.  Any  Federal  program  to  pro- 
vide assistance  in  the  area  of  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  Justice  must  be 
based  upon  a  scrupulous  respect  for  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  these  local 
authorities. 

The  National  Crime  Commission  re- 
cently issued  its  report  on  "The  Chal- 
lenge of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society."  The 
Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice 
Assistance  Act  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of 
the  comprehensive  studies  carried  out 
by  this  Commission.  It  is  intended  to 
implement  many  of  the  Commission's 
major  recommendations.  The  Commis- 
sion found  that  there  are  many  impor- 
tant problems  that  our  States,  cities,  and 
towns  cannot  solve  on  their  own.  The 
Commission  recommended  Federal  as- 
sistance of  the  type  provided  in  this  bill 
as  essential  if  the  Nation  is  to  realize 
significant  improvements  in  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice. 


Since  1965,  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  made  a  highly  successful  start  in  the 
campaign  against  crime.  The  research 
and  pilot  projects  funded  under  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act  have  pro- 
vided valuable  data  and  have  laid  the 
necessary  foundation  for  the  broad  grant 
program  proposed  under  the  present  bill. 

The  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice  Assistance  Act  establishes  four 
basic  categories  of  grants:  Construction 
grants,  in  which  the  Federal  share  may 
not  exceed  50  percent;  action  grants,  in 
which  the  Federal  share  may  not  exceed 
60  percent;  planning  grants,  in  which 
the  limit  on  Federal  participation  is  90 
percent;  and  research,  demonstration, 
and  special  project  grants  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  may  pay  the  entire 
cost  of  the  project  involved. 

A.    PLANNING    GRANTS 

Title  I  of  the  bill  provides  direct  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  preparing  comprehensive  plans 
for  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice. 
This  financial  assistance  may  be  up  to 
90  percent  of  the  cost  of  preparation  of 
a  plan. 

Title  I  is  solidly  grounded  in  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  National  Crime 
Commission  that  State  and  local  plan- 
ning is  a  fundamental  prerequisite  for 
Federal  assistance  to  action  programs. 
Specifically  earmarked  in  the  bill  for 
planning  grants  is  $22.5  million.  This 
allocation  reflects  the  sound  judsment 
that  a  laise  part  of  the  initial  appropri- 
ation under  the  bill  should  be  used  for 
planning  and  other  important  prepara- 
tory work  under  title  I. 

Planning  will  insure  that  new  exjiend- 
itures  are  properly  allocated  and  that 
appropriate  priorities  are  established. 
Applicants  will  be  required  to  incor- 
porate innovations  and  advanced  tech- 
niques, assess  their  needs,  and  inventory 
their  resources. 

In  addition,  planning  will  encourage 
coopeiation  and  joint  efforts  by  contigu- 
ous or  overlapping  jurisdictions  and  help 
to  coordinate  the  diverse  agencies  in  the 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
systems — the  police,  courts  and  correc- 
tions. A  plan  will  normally  apply  to  an 
entire  jurisdiction — a  city,  county.  State 
or  combination  of  such  jurisdictions — be- 
cause a  plan  which  deals  with  only  a 
fragment  of  a  jurisdiction  will  often  deal 
with  only  a  fragment  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  problem  there. 
The  planning  provisions  thus  encourage 
plamiing  that  cuts  across  artificial 
boundaries  between  city  and  suburb, 
town  and  county.  As  the  National  Crime 
Commission  has  succinctly  put  it,  crime 
is  no  respecter  of  geographic  boundaries. 

B.   ACTION   GRANTS 

Once  the  program  established  by  the 
bill  goes  into  full  operation,  the  major 
share  of  the  Federal  assistance  to  State 
and  local  law-enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  agencies  will  take  place  through 
the  60-percent  action  grants  under  title 
II  of  the  bill.  States  and  units  of  general 
local  government  will  be  able  to  apply  for 
Federal  funds  to  improve  all  aspects  of 
their  programs  for  police,  prosecution, 
courts,  corrections  and  crime  prevention. 
Nine  million  dollars  is  allocated  under 
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the  bill  for  title  II  action  programs  dur- 
ing the  last  halt  of  the  fiscal  year  1968. 
Thus,  funds  will  be  available  to  imple- 
ment projects  proposed  by  applicants 
who  on  their  own  have  already  carried 
out  their  planiung  for  law  enforcement 

The  range  of  possible  improvements 
that  may  be  funded  under  title  II  i> 
broad.  It  is  expanding  rapidly  with  ad- 
vances in  science  and  technology.  Sec- 
tion 201  of  the  bill  broadly  defines  the 
purposes  for  which  grants  may  be  made 
under  title  II  These  purposes  are  framed 
to  cover  the  entire  range  of  activities 
comprehended  by  the  phrase  "law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  '  For  ex- 
ample, grants  might  be  made  for  such 
varied  purposes  as; 

First.  Specialized  training,  education 
and  recruitment  programs,  including  spe- 
cial training  in  such  critical  areas  as  or- 
ganized crime  and  police-community  re- 
lations, the  development  of  police  tac- 
tical squads,  and  special  units  to  control 
civil  disorders. 

Second.  Modernization  of  equipment, 
including  portable  two-way  radios  for  pa- 
trol ofBcers.  new  public  and  private 
alarm  systems,  and  improved  laboratory 
instrumentation  for  applying  advanced 
techniques  In  identification. 

Third.  Programs  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  personnel  structures  and  the  co- 
ordination and  consolidation  of  overlap- 
ping law  enforcement  and  criminal  Jus- 
tice agencies. 

Fourth.  Imaginative  techniques  for 
rehabilitating  offenders,  including  the 
establishment  of  vocational  prerelease 
guidance  in  jails,  work-release  programs 
and  community -based  corrections  facili- 
ties. 

Fifth.  High  speed  .systems  for  collect- 
ing and  transmitting  Information  to  po- 
lice, prosecutors,  courts,  and  corrections 
agencies. 

Sixth.  Crime  prevention  programs  in 
schools,  colleges,  welfare  agencies  and 
other  institutions 

To  qualify  for  a  grant  under  title  11,  an 
applicant  will  be  required  to  supplement 
and.  to  the  extent  practical.  Increase  the 
amount  of  Its  own  funds  that  the  appli- 
cant would  otherwise  make  available  for 
law  enforcement  purposes.  An  applicant 
who  meets  this  malntenance-of-effort  re- 
quirement will  be  eligible  for  a  Federal 
grant  of  up  to  60  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  project  specified  in  the  application. 

The  flO-percent  errant  provision  oflers 
substantial  Federal  assistance  to  appli- 
cants who  meet  and  surpass  their  cur- 
rent level  of  spending.  It  will  stimulate 
State  and  local  governments  to  allocate 
more  resources  than  they  are  now  assign- 
ing to  law  enforcement  and  criminal  jus- 
tice. It  will  also  provide  a  strong  Incen- 
tive for  them  to  undertake  Improvements 
in  their  systems  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice 

C.    CONSTRUCTION    GRAFTS 

Section  203  of  the  bill,  the  other  major 
grant  provision  In  title  U,  deals  with 
construction  of  physical  facilities — so- 
called  brlcks-and-mortar  grants.  In  or- 
der to  qualify  for  such  a  errant,  an  appli- 
cant must  meet  the  same  malntenance- 
of-effort  requirements  already  dl.scussed 
If  this  requirement  1<?  met,  and  if  the  pro- 
posed new  facility  will  fulfill  a  "signifi- 


cant innovative  function"  as  required  by 
section  203'a',  the  Attorney  General  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  of  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  construction. 
Crime  laboratories,  community  correc- 
tion centers,  and  police  academy-type 
centers  are  obvious  examples  of  the  types 
of  facilities  for  which  construction 
grants  will  be  available 

D.    RESEARCH    GRANTS 

Title  III  of  the  bill  is  designed  to  pro- 
mote essential  research  activities.  This 
title  will  absorb  and  build  upon  the  out- 
standing start  already  made  in  this  area 
under  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Act  of  1965  Thirteen  and  a  half  million 
dollars  are  allocated  to  title  III  for  the 
fiscal  year  1968.  Grants  of  up  to  100 
percent  will  be  available  for  research, 
demonstration,  or  special  projects  that 
have  regional  or  national  Importance  or 
will  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  improvement  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  Title  III  will  authorize 
grants  for  national  or  regional  Institutes 
for  the  advancement  of  education,  train- 
ing, and  research  In  the  field  of  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  Justice.  As  the 
National  Crime  Commission  has  recom- 
mended, these  institutes  can  serve  as 
the  foundation  for  other  parts  of  the 
Federal  program.  They  can  provide 
leadership  In  new  types  of  research  in 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice. 
They  can  bring  together  outstanding 
scholars  from  many  disciplines  who  can 
form  a  ready  reservoir  of  top-level  con- 
sultants. They  can  seek  out  and  test  new 
techniques  relating  to  the  Improvement 
of  all  aspects  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice. 

Title  TV  of  the  bill  deals  with  admin- 
istration Section  401  creates  a  new  posi- 
tion la  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Director  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Crim- 
inal Justice  Assistance.  He  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  will  assist  the  Attorney  General  in 
performing  his  duties  under  the  act. 

Section  411  authorizes  the  Attorney 
General,  after  appropriate  consultation 
with  State  and  local  Kovernments.  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  Implement  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  One  such  set  of  regula- 
tions will  establish  criteria  to  achieve  an 
equitable  distribution  among  the  States 
of  assistance  under  the  bill.  Section  410 
of  the  bill  provides  that  the  maximum 
allocation  of  funds  to  any  one  State  for 
any  fiscal  year  is  limited  to  15  percent 
of  the  fund.s  available 

Thi,s  bill  establishes  a  mechanism  by 
which  the  Federal  Government  can  pro- 
vide substantial  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  in  meeting  their  re- 
sponsibilities in  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice.  It  will  take  no  Independ- 
ence or  control  from  States  or  local  gov- 
ernments It  will  help  to  bring  modern 
science  and  technology  Into  the  fight 
asjalnst  crime  It  holds  the  proml.se  of  a 
coordinated  nationwide  efifort  toward  a 
safer,  more  crime-free  Nation 

Mr  Chairman,  yesterday  I  concluded 
my  remarks  with  this  statement,  and  I 
repeat: 

Hopefully,  future  generations  of  Amer- 
icans will  know  that  the  fight  apainst 
crime  was  strengthened  by  the  passage 


of  this  bill.  They  will  also  know  that  we 
have  not  been  found  wanting  in  passage 
of  other  legislation  designed  to  meet  the 
root  causes  of  crime — such  as  legislation 
to  improve  housing,  education,  and  em- 
ployment opportunities — the  basic  hu- 
man needs  of  the  people. 

Mr.  McCUlXOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  RailsbackI. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarj'  for  the  fair 
and  extensive  hearings  that  he  held  on 
this  important  crime  package. 

I  think  all  of  the  members  of  the  House 
Judiciar>'  Committee  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  really  consider  the  crime 
problems  and  also  the  particular  legis- 
lation that  we  have  before  us  today. 

I  say  this  despite  the  fact  that  I  dis- 
agree with  the  approach  taken  by  the 
admuiistration  and  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  we  can  have  some  amendments 
which  will  make  this  more  meaningful 
legislation. 

I  think  the  issue  of  crime  is  probably 
the  most  important  Issue  we  have  before 
us  as  Members  of  the  Congress  at  this 
time,  excluding  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  was  shocked,  for  instance,  to  note 
that  in  1966  we  had  an  11 -percent  in- 
crease In  the  crime  rate.  Recently,  the 
FBI  released  the  quarterly  statistics  for 
the  first  3  months  of  this  year  which 
Indicate  that  we  had  a  20-percent  rise 
in  serious  crimes. 

This  was  brought  close  to  hom*".  to  all 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  within  the 
past  several  weeks  when  one  of  our  own 
page  boys,  after  he  was  through  with  his 
days  work,  left  the  Capitol  and  walked 
through  the  Capitol  parking  lot  only  to 
be  jumped,  robbed,  mugged,  and  have  a 
board  broken  over  his  head  and  his  watch 
stolen — right  in  the  shadow  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capitol. 

I  think  any  meaningful  attack  on  this 
problem  must  focus  with  concerted  at- 
tention on  the  law  enforcement  process 
itself.  This  system  has  the  rpsponsiblllty 
to  assure  would-be  criminals  that  viola- 
tions of  the  law  are  to  be  met  with  swift 
and  sure  punishment  commensurate  with 
the  crime.  In  other  words,  it  can  and 
always  should  act  as  a  deterrent  to  the 
criminals.  If  our  streets  are  to  be  safe, 
thOvse  who  would  make  them  dangerous 
must  be  removed  from  them  imtil  they 
understand  that  society  will  not  tolerate 
their  misconduct. 

To  accomplish  this  task,  our  law  en- 
forcement agencies  must  have  tools  with 
which  to  work.  Better  training,  scientific 
research,  increased  financial  support— 
the.se  are  all  important.  But,  something 
more — our  officials  must  also  have  the 
legal  authorization  to  do  the  job  which 
we,  the  public,  vest  in  them.  As  some 
traditional  methods  of  police  work  have 
been  restricted  by  recent  court  decisions, 
and  I  refer  you  to  the  Miranda,  Escobedo, 
and  Mallory  decisions,  other  tools  and 
methods  must  be  developed  for  them  to 
use 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
take  the  lead  in  the  war  against  crime. 
The  attack  should  be  a  two-pronged 
effort.  First,  to  build  and  develop  better 
research  techniques  and  police  training 
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programs  and,  second,  to  strengthen  by 
legislation  law  enforcement  procedures 
and  to  help  police  oflBcials  carry  out  their 
important  responsibilities. 

This  problem  demands  Increased  ef- 
forts toward  the  solution  at  all  levels  of 
government. 

The  concept  of  the  bill,  H.R.  5037,  the 
Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice 
Assistance  Act  of  1967  purports  to  rec- 
ognize the  need  and  properly  seeks  to 
bring  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  bear  upon  the  problem.  But 
the  bill  reported  out  by  the  committee  in 
seeking  to  accomplish  these  worthy  aims 
actually  would  work  to  great  detriment 
in  the  efforts  toward  a  total  approach 
10  the  problem.  This  is  because  it  neglects 
entirely  the  Intermediate  levels  of  tiie 
State  governments. 

The  relegation  of  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  State  to  a  passive  advisory 
role  Is  merely  paying  lipservlce  to  the 
concept  of  State  participation. 

Very  simply,  there  is  no  meaningful 
pro\ision  for  State  participation  in  H.R. 
5037.  What  this  means  more  specifically 
Is  that  the  fimds  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  for  this  type  of  aid  cannot  and 
will  not  in  all  likelihood  be  used  wisely 
and  wisely  spent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  point  out  a  few 
of  the  reasons  why  I  believe  this  so 
strongly. 

There  are  more  than  18,000  cities  in 
this  Nation,  more  than  3,000  counties, 
and  more  than  19.000  special  taxing  gov- 
ernmental districts.  Can  we  foresee  the 
confusion  if  all  of  these  were  to  apply  to 
the  Attorney  General  for  grants  at  one 
time?  I  am  afraid  the  situation  would  be 
similar  to  that  already  existing  In  some 
other  Federal  programs  that  bypass  the 
States  and  appropriate  State  manning 
agencies.  Those  communities  with  full- 
time  Federal  coordinators  would  be  in  a 
position  to  fill  out  the  complicated  fonns 
In  a  proper  and  attractive  manner,  and 
probably  would  be  the  ones  to  benefit. 

With  only  100  coimties  in  this  Nation 
employing  full-time  managers,  and  with 
69  percent  of  the  cities  over  50,000  in 
population  having  part-time  mayors,  I 
believe  we  can  appreciate  the  difficulty 
there  would  be  in  efficiently  and  appro- 
priately distributing  these  funds.  It 
would  be  far  better  to  have  some  kind  of 
State  participation  so  that  we  are  not 
confronted  with  a  proJect-by-proJect  or 
crisis-by-crisls  approach  all  over  the 
country.  I  believe  the  States  are  willing  to 
assume  this  role.  Already,  in  little  more 
than  a  year  of  operation,  under  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act,  22  States 
have  developed  State  planning  agencies. 
At  the  National  Governors  Conference 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  meeting  in 
April  of  this  year,  the  Governors  asserted 
In  their  report  with  respect  to  anticrime 
measures  that: 

In  fulfluing  Its  responsibilities,  the  State 
oust  rely  upon  and  assist  Its  local  commu- 
nities In  providing  essential  services  and  fa- 
f^lllttes.  The  State  should  be  prepared  to  pro- 
vide consultation  and  technical  assistance 
wd.  where  necessary,  share  with  local  com- 
munities the  costs  of  the  needed  program*. 

The  conference  recommended  at  that 
'Ime  that  each  State  establish  necessary 
machinery  to  coordinate  the  planning, 


leadership,  and  services  of  State  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  agencies. 
And  as  I  have  just  indicated,  many  of 
them  are  already  doing  that. 

I  believe  that  to  become  acceptable, 
this  bill  must  be  amended  to  allow  States 
to  participate  both  under  the  planning 
grants  under  title  I  and  imder  title  n  for 
the  action  programs. 

The  Attorney  General  himself  in  testi- 
mony before  the  subconmiittee  expressly 
stated  that  there  was  a  great  need  for 
statewide  planning  and  coordination.  In 
his  words  he  said: 

It  Is  awfully  Important  to  get  the  States 
started  where  they  are  not. 

We  cannot  afford  to  i>ass  up  the  oppor- 
tunity to  write  such  provisions  into  law. 
Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  First.  I  would  like  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  for  his  ex- 
cellent statement.  I  would  also  like  to 
express  my  personal  thanks  to  him  for 
the  great  contribution  that  he  has  made 
to  the  amendment  which  I  shall  present 
at  the  appropriate  time  to  the  com- 
mittee. I  want  to  say  in  all  candor  that 
this  amendment  as  it  will  be  presented 
represents  a  great  deal  of  the  ideas  of 
the  gentleman  in  the  well.  It  has  been 
his  industry,  his  thoughtfulness,  and  his 
legal  talent  that  have  made  an  invalu- 
able contribution  in  the  overall  prepa- 
ration of  this  amendment. 

I  merely  want  the  House  to  know  that 
the  amendment,  although  I  will  present 
it,  is  a  joint  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  and  myself.  I 
want  the  House  to  know  the  significant 
contribution  that  the  gentleman  has 
made,  and  I  want  to  personally  express 
my  appreciation  and  thanks  to  him. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  will  say  that  we 
have  worked  on  an  amendment  which 
we  are  going  to  explain  in  detail  at  a 
later  time.  Many  Members  worked  with 
us,  including  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  BiESTER].  I  felt  privileged 
to  work  toward  the  improvement  of  the 
bill.  I  sincerely  hope  that  we  can  pass 
our  amendment. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Biester]. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  the 
speakers  who  have  discussed  this  bill 
before  me  today  have  pointed  out  that 
crime  is  one  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems confronting  our  Nation.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  remind  the  members 
of  this  committee  that  such  is  the  case. 
We  sit  here  and  know  that  in  our  cities, 
our  suburbs,  and  in  our  rural  areas  there 
Is  a  recurrence  of  crime  activity  every 
day  and  every  night.  All  of  us  want  to  do 
something  about  it.  We  do  not  want  to 
Just  sit  here  and  let  the  problem  go  on. 
But  as  we  do  something  about  it,  let  us 
make  the  extra  effort  to  see  to  it  that 
what  we  do  really  coimts,  is  really  mean- 
ingful, and  is  done  in  the  right  way. 

We  should  not  deceive  ourselves  Into 
believing  that  the  passage  of  this  bill — 
amended  or  imamended — will,  by  Itself, 
solve  the  crime  problems  of  this  coimtry. 
Its  causes  are  far  too  deep  for  that. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  could  be  a 
much  better  bill.  The  amendments  which 
will  be  offered  by  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr. 
Cahill.  Mr.  McClory,  and  others  will, 
if  passed,  make  this  a  much  better  bill. 

I  will  not  belabor  the  point,  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  obvious,  that  in  grant- 
ing wide  discretion  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  the  allocation  of  huge  stuns  of 
Federal  money  into  local  mimicipalities 
without  State  participation,  we  create  a 
very  serious  risk  to  the  Federal  system. 
What  I  would  like  to  touch  on  and  em- 
phasize, if  I  may,  is  the  pure  logic  of  in- 
volving the  States  in  the  planning  and 
in  the  allocation  of  these  grants. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  for  all  Its  expertise  and  skill.  Is 
not  a  catalogue  of  solutions  to  the  crime 
problem.  It  is  a  collection  of  human 
beings.  The  mayors  of  our  cities  and  the 
chiefs  of  police  of  our  cities  and  towns 
do  not  have  all  the  answers  to  crime.  The 
President's  Crime  Commission,  with  all 
of  its  months  of  effort,  and  all  of  Its 
brilliant  technicians,  and  all  of  its  dedi- 
cated work,  has  not  offered  a  complete 
and  total  answer  to  all  the  problems  of 
crime. 

The  point  is  this.  We  should  multiply 
and  diversify  the  effort  to  attack  our 
crime  problems  and  involve  as  many  peo- 
ple and  institutions  as  we  can  in  the 
process.  Why  eliminate  50  institutions, 
many  of  them  with  a  great  deal  of  back- 
ground in  the  problem,  from  the  effort 
which  will  be  made  in  the  course  of 
carrying  out  this  bill? 

We  need  to  add  institutions,  not  sub- 
tract them.  The  search  for  solutions  will 
be  far  more  lively  and  more  experimental 
and  more  diversified  and  richer  in  imag- 
ination if  It  is  conducted  by  50  States  In 
the  context  of  their  special  circumstances 
and  problems  and  laws,  rather  than 
being  conducted  by  one  Federal  Justice 
Department,  passing,  with  all  its  built-in 
conditions,  on  Federal  aid.  What  will  be 
the  result  Is  that  there  will  occur  a  na- 
tional orthodoxy  of  approach  to  crime. 
Instead  of  a  multiplying  of  possibilities 
and  a  multiplying  of  research. 

Another  problem  which  it  seems  to  me 
deserves  more  than  passing  comment  is 
this.  If  10  or  12  municipalities  in  a  par- 
ticular State — some  of  which  may  be 
neighboring  and  some  of  which  may  not 
be  contiguous — make  applications  under 
this  grant,  who  is  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent to  which  those  applications  may 
relate  to  a  total  State  plan,  and  who  is 
to  determine  how  they  may  relate  to 
each  other?  Is  that  something,  I  ask, 
which  should  be  determined  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  by  the  Attorney  General,  or 
should  It  more  logically  be  determined 
and  evaluated  by  the  States  themselves, 
the  States  with  those  municipalities  lo- 
cated within  the  States,  and  the  States 
which  have  to  integrate  their  own  State 
plans  with  the  municipalities?  The  an- 
swer, It  seems  to  me,  is  obvious. 

The  States  must  be  Involved.  The 
whole  tenor  of  this  bill  and  Its  title  is 
to  aid  the  States  in  their  handling  of 
the  problem  of  crime. 

It  seems  to  me  incredible  that  we  not 
involve  them  in  the  allocation  level  and 
the  allocation  stage  of  the  crime  problem. 
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Mr.  CELLER  Mr.  Chairman.  'aiU  the 
gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  BIESTER  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  gentleman  was 
present  at  the  committee  meeting.  I  be- 
lieve when  the  Attorney  General  testi- 
fied on  this  bill.  Mr  Clark,  the  Attorney 
Oeneral.  was  asked  what  interest  the 
States  had  shown  in  law  enforcement. 
The  Attorney  General  made  a  sigmficant 

reply.  ^  ^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

The  Attorney  General  made  a  sig- 
nificant reply,  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
claim  that  the  Governors  of  the  States 
paid  little  attention  to  law  enforcement. 

This  is  what  tne  Attorney  General  said 
in  repl"  to  an  appropriate  question  asked 
of  him  by  the  distinttmsiied  gentleman 
from  Illinois  i  Mr.  McClory  1 

Mr  CLARK  I  dun  c  reaXy  liunk  that  would 
be  desirable  I  think  it  would  really  impair 
the  potential  effectiveness  of  the  act.  When 
you  look  at  slate  governments  and  look  at 
their  involvement  in  local  law  eaiorcement. 
you  will  see  tnat  It  Is  almost  nil  New  York 
State  does  not  contribute  to  the  5.380  million 
annual  budget  for  criminal  Justice  of  New 
York  City. 

That  is  my  own  city  in  my  own  State. 

They  don't  give  money  and  they  don't 
have  the  poieulial.  Tney  have  just  estab- 
lished an  oftice.  In  fact  with  t-io  or  tliree 
people  in  it,  to  try  to  correlate  criminal 
Justice  luformation  for  smaller  Jurisdictions. 
But  the  State  doesn't  have  the  experience. 
It  doesn't  have  the  people.  It  does  not  make 
th«  investment  in  law  enforcement  and  po- 
lice that  the  lo<-a;  go\ernments  make  So 
tn.-y    coo.d    u   t   csi.'-itnbute. 

There  ii-  con.'^iderably  m-ore  testimony 
to  the  ertpct  tnat  the  Stutrs  pr.maii'v 
were  inter"-ted  i.i  traffic  contrj'.  but 
beyond  that  theie  was  practically  no 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Gover- 
no'S  of  the  States,  on  the  part  of  State 
ofBcials.  in  law  enforcement. 

PracticaUy  all  the  moneys  for  law  en- 
forcement arc  appropriated  by  villages. 
counties,  or  cities 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  CELLER  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes 

Mr.  BIESTLR  Mr  Chairman,  if  I  may 
reiipond  to  the  distiiuuished  chairman's 
statement,  the  .statement  by  the  Attorney 
General  demon.strates  it.-elf  exactly  why 
he  should  not  alone  administer  this  pro- 
gram, becau.se  it  displays  an  absolute 
ignorance  of  the  circumnance.s  in  many 
States. 

In  the  State  of  New  Jersey  there  is  a 
significant  State  police  efTort,  with  crime 
laboratories  and  other  sophisticated 
materials. 

In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  sophi.sticated  effort  in 
law  enlorcemeiit  conducted  by  the  State 
police,  which  is  a  skilled  sroup,  a  highly 
motivated  group 

In  State  after  State  the  States  engage 
in  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  crim- 
inal problem,  on  a  general  level  and  not 
only  a  highway  level. 


If  one  were  to  compare  the  involve- 
ment ot  the  Slates  m  this  picture  to  the 
involvement  of  the  Attorney  General 
previously,  certainly  the  States  already 
have  a  great  deal  more  expertise  lo  brm*; 
to  it  than  the  Attorney  General  djes 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned the  State  of  New  Jersey.  He  may 
ha-.e  mentioned  the  Governor  of  that 
State. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  did  not  mention  the 
Governor. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  Governor  addressed 
a  comm'-uiicatiun  in  which  he  emphati- 
cally endor.sed  the  bill  reported  out  of 
the  committee.  I  read  this  to  the 
gentleman: 

On  behalf  of  all  Isiw  enforcement  .md  cnr- 
recUonal  ofliclals.  and  indeed  the  people  of 
this  State,  I  am  appealing  to  you  to  lend 
yr.ur  wholehearted  support  to  the  enactment 
of  "The  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1;»67  •■ 

Sincerely  yours. 

Richard  J  Hughes. 

GorcT-Tior. 

Mr  CAHILL  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vifW 

Mr  BIESTER.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  CAHILL  I  .^^ay  to  my  respected 
chairman.  I  under.stand  the  letter  from 
the  Governor  was  dated  some  time  back 
in  May.  when  the  bill  ^  as  first  being 
considered  by  the  subcommittee 

I  should  also  liK.e  fo  .•^av  that  I  per- 
sonally have  had  .some  con ver-sat ions 
with  the  Attorney  General  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  He  himself  in  many 
speeches  has  indicated  that  there  should 
be  an  overall  planning  and  regionaliza- 

tion 

Mr  CELLER  Has  the  trentleman  re- 
ceived a  communicatioii  from  the  Gov- 
ernor wherein  he  clcm-es  one  word  of 
the  letter   which   he   addre.ssed   to   me^ 

Mr  CAHILL  Mr.  Chairman  if  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  will  yield 
further,  no.  I  have  not.  Mr.  Chairman; 
and.  frankly.  I  do  not  expect  to  becau.se 
'vhile  the  Governor  is  a  i;ood  friend  of 
mine,  he  is  a  better  friend  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party 

Mr  CELLER  I  did  not  inject  politics 
into  this  discu.ssion  and  I  am  sorry  that 
the  £;ent!eman  from  New  Jersey  has. 

Mr.  MrCULLOCH  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  IMr  TaftI. 

Mr  T.^FT.  Mr  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
for  granting  t  j  me  this  time  during  whch 
to  say  a  few  words  on  this  bill  and  on  a 
topic"  that  I  feel  should  be  related  to  it 
After  appropriate  amendments,  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  support  the  bill.  Let  us  ad- 
mit that  it  IS  a  half  measure  in  view  of 
the  crisis  in  law  enforcement  that  v.e 
face  today  In  the  United  Slates  It  is  a 
lick  and  a  promi.se,  at  best. 

Mr  Chairman,  training — as  piovidpd 
by  this  bill.  I  am  sure— is  vital  to  tackling 
the  problems  of  crime  and  law  enfor^r- 
ment— whether  that  be  in  organized 
cnmr,  with  reference  to  the  general  in- 
crease in  crime,  or  as  to  riots:  in  other 
words,  a  great  deal  of  attention  should 
be  given  to  these  problems  and  I  hope 
that  they  will  receive  that  attention  from 


this  Congress  As  I  slated.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. With  tile  general  increase  in  crime 
rales,  witii  the  situation  which  exists 
with  rtference  to  our  cities,  witn  the 
riots,  of  which  all  of  us  ?re  aware,  in  ad- 
dition to  this  approach  we  also  need 
sonietiiing  in  the  way  of  a  morale  builder 
and  somelhmg  in  the  way  of  public  back- 
ing of  our  safely  here  at  home. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  have  heard 
from  the  President  on  the  fiscal  plight 
of  the  country.  This  is  pointed  out  again 
in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  local 
newspaper  this  morning,  reiterating  ad- 
vocacy by  Mr.  'Waller  Heller  and  Mr 
Pechman  of  the  basic  principle  of  reve- 
nue sharing,  but  indicating  their  belief 
that  this  is  .something  tiiat  cainiot  bring 
any  relief  to  State  and  local  governments 
at  the  present  time  because  of  our  pres- 
ent fiscal  situation.  Therefore,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  we  must  look  at  the  fiscal 
bind  ill  which  local  goverimrcUt.-,  par- 
ticularly are  finding  them.selves  and  try 
to  figure  out  something  that  will  help  to 
improve  the  situation  as  to  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tlie  emergency  in  crime 
and  disorder  cries  fur  relief,  and  the  peo- 
ple. I  believe,  will  demand  it.  but  net 
througli  Federal  poUce.  or  Federal  domi- 
nation, or  a  tremendous  grant-in-aid 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  against  tins  back- 
ground I  am  reccmnunding  to  the  Con- 
gress that  attention  should  be  called  to 
this  matter.  I  am  recommending  to  Con- 
t;ress  that  any  tax  bill  we  consider  should 
include  regular  police  and  firemen,  and 
that  we  give  serious  consideration  to  in- 
cluding them  in  such  bill  by  providl.^';  a 
tax  exemption  for  regular  policemen  snd 
firem.-'n  in  respect  to  the  line  of  Llicir 
duty,  such  as  tax  exemptions  on  combat 
pay  we  provide  to  ilic  military. 

Mr  Chairiiian,  early  in  this  acssioii  I 
introduced  a  bill  v.hich.  if  enacted,  would 
provide  a  S200-a-month  ex(  mption  for 
such  police  officers.  I  .should  have  in- 
rludcd  firem-n  at  that  tin-.c.  Indeed.  Mr 
Chairman,  the  record  with  reference  to 
the  service  of  the  firemin  in  our  cities 
indicates  that  they  arc  subject  to  equal 
dantrer  and  we  would  'oe  justified  in  giv- 
ing such  consideration. 

There  is  a  crisis  which  exists  in  this 
country  today  with  the  crime  and  not 
problems  because  we  have  apnroximatc'.y 
50.000  vacancies  in  police  forcts  fhroug-- 
out  our  Nation.  The  tax  exemption  would 
help  fill  the.se  vacancies.  Even  more  im- 
portant than  filling  the:,e  vacancies  i' 
giving  .some  public  recognition  and  back- 
ing to  local  and  State  officers  in  this  re- 
gard. Such  recognition  would  clearly  aii 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  .lust 
as  there  is  recognition  and  honor  i" 
exemption  for  combat  pay  to  the  mem- 
bers of  our  armed  services.  When  the 
testimony  is  presented  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  tax  legislation  the 
President  Is  calling  for.  I  hope  that  these 
matters  will  come  before  it  and  that  ar.y 
such  legislation  will  be  reported  oit  of 
the  committee  with  some  lanttuagf  o' 
recommendation  as  to  w  hat  we  can  do  to 
assist  in  this  way  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  police  officers  and  firemen  of  car 
country  who  arc  undertaking  this  tre- 
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mendous  burden,  a  burden  with  increas- 
ing danger  and  risk  for  them  every  day. 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  LMr.  Abbitt]. 
Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 
We  are  today  considering  the  so-called 
crime  bill.  Frankly  I  am  very  fearful  that 
many  of  our  people  are  disillusioned  as  to 
what  the  bill  does.  In  my  opinion,  the  bill 
does  very  little  toward  the  prevention  of 
crime  for  the  immediate  future.  It  in  no 
way  will  give  any  remedy  for  the  lawless- 
ness that  is  now  taking  place  practically 
all  over  the  Nation.  In  short,  its  main 
purpose  is  to  provide  funds  for  the  train- 
ing of  police  oflBcials.  This,  of  course,  is 
Important.  We  need  well-trained  officers 
and  better  paid  officers  but  this  will  not 
get  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  We  need  a 
crime  bill  that  will  curb  certain  members 
of  the  courts,  the  Federal  courts,  in  their 
zeal  to  protect  the  lawless  element  in 
America. 

We  have  seen  the  development  of  crim- 
inal tendencies  among  certain  segments 
of  our  people.  This  development  was 
brought  about  and  has  been  encouraged 
by  many  different  things.  Originally  peo- 
ple in  high  places  in  the  Government  is- 
sued an  open  invitation  to  the  sit-ins  and 
all  those  with  any  grievance  to  disregard 
local  laws  and  to  forceably  insist  on  their 
demands.  There  was  a  coddling  of  the 
lawbreakers  by  certain  elements  in  the 
Federal  judiciary.  Lawlessness  was  nur- 
tured and  encouraged  and  protected  by 
officials  in  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches  of  our  Government.  Some  ele- 
ments in  the  Federal  judiciary  have 
hamstrung,  shackled,  and  discouraged 
peace  officers  and  local  officials  into 
yielding  to  the  pressure  of  agitators  and 
the  most  lawless  elements  of  our  coun- 
tr>'.  Something  positive  must  be  done  to 
restore  to  law  enforcement  ofQcials  the 
right  to  arrest,  interrogate,  and  prose- 
cute criminals. 

Apparently  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court  of  America 
are  more  interested  in  protecting  the 
lawless  than  they  are  in  preserving  law 
and  order  and  assuring  the  rank-and- 
file  peace-loving  Americans  the  right  to 
enjoy  liberty,  tranquillity,  and  the  use 
of  their  property  as  well  as  to  walk  the 
streets  without  fear  of  harm.  We  have 
seen  the  courts  in  their  mad  rush  to  oro- 
tect  assumed  rights  of  criminals,  release 
murderers,  rapists,  and  robbers  by  the 
hundreds;  tell  local  officials  they  could 
not  protect  the  property  of  local  people; 
that  hoodlums  and  sit-ins  could  take 
over  an  entire  store  and  place  of  busi- 
ness regardless  of  its  effect  upon  the 
owner.  In  my  opinion,  much  of  the  law- 
lessness we  have  in  America  today  was 
brought  about  by  the  attitude  of  many 
of  our  national  leaders,  civil  rights  offi- 
cials, and  others  who  have  encouraged 
lawlessness:  have  encouraged  certain 
elements  of  our  society  to  think  that 
they  have  a  right  to  take  what  they  want 
and  desire  regardless  of  the  effect  upon 
others.  Then  certain  elements  of  the 
judiciary  moved  in.  These  criminals 
were  coddled,  treated  like  innocent  babes, 
and  given  to  understand  that  they  were 
Immune  from  prosecution. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  law  enforce- 
ment officials  and  the  trial  courts  were 
castigated;  their  power  to  prosecute  and 
convict  was  restricted;  the  right  to  inter- 
rogate witnesses  was  almost  obliterated ; 
and  the  known  criminal  was  given  to 
imderstand  that  Justice  would  not  be 
meted  out  to  him;  that  he  would  be  pro- 
tected and  immunized  against  punish- 
ment. 

We  need  a  reassessment  of  the  basic 
rights  of  society.  We  need  to  stop  certain 
members  of  the  Federal  judiciary  in  its 
all-out  efforts  to  protect  the  criminals 
regardless  of  the  crime  committed.  We 
must  have  a  realization  on  the  part  of 
all  of  our  people  that  every  citizen  is 
entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and 
tranquillity  in  his  home,  in  public  places, 
and  everywhere  in  the  land;  that  this 
is  a  basic  right ;  that  this  is  a  paramount 
right  and  other  things  are  subservient 
to  it. 

We  have  no  hope  of  stopping  crime 
until  the  peace  officers  are  given  the 
necessary  right  to  enforce  the  laws;  the 
criminal  is  made  to  realize  that  when  a 
crime  is  committed  he  will  be  promptly 
arrested,  swiftly  prosecuted,  surely  con- 
victed, and  severely  punished.  This  at- 
mosphere can  never  be  created  in  Ameri- 
ca as  long  as  many  of  our  leaders  and  the 
majority  of  the  judiciary  openly  excuse 
criminals  such  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
immediate  past.  Practically  every  nation- 
al leader  when  he  appears  on  television 
tries  to  make  excuses  for  the  riots  and 
asks  for  special  consideration.  Even  to- 
day we  have  many  of  our  leaders  who 
believe  it  is  only  necessary  to  increase 
taxes  and  make  additional  appropria- 
tions of  money  to  solve  our  problems. 
This  is  not  going  to  solve  the  riots  nor 
the  massive  criminal  wave  that  abounds 
throughout  the  Nation.  We  cannot  buy 
friends  nor  pay  people  to  keep  the  law. 
We  must  do  away  with  and  change  the 
present  trend  in  the  coiu-ts  of  overpro- 
tecting  the  interests  of  criminals  and  un- 
derprotecting  the  rights  and  safety  of 
law-abiding  citizens.  No  amount  of  fancy 
equipment  or  special  training  can  cut 
the  crime  rate  as  long  as  the  last  two 
deficiencies  exist. 

It  is  significant  that  the  increase  in 
serious  crimes  coincides  with  the  trend 
in  court  decisions  to  coddle  criminals, 
handcuff  the  policemen,  and  ignore  the 
protection  of  responsible  citizens.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  criminals  are  less  re- 
strained in  committing  brutal  murders 
when  they  read  of  confessed  murderers 
walking  freely  out  of  our  courts  with  the 
judges  wailing  over  the  Imagined  injus- 
tice done  certain  minority  pressure 
groups  over  the  years. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Corman]. 

Ml.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  former  speakers  who  was  laying  the 
groundwork  for  writing  in  this  bill  a 
Governor's  veto  pointed  out  that  the 
people  in  the  Justice  Department  are 
only  human  and  the  mayors  of  the  cities 
in  this  land  are  only  himian.  I  would 
like  to  say  a  word  for  the  Governors.  I 
believe  they  fall  in  that  category,  too. 

One  thing  that  has  confused  me  about 
the  development  of  this  bill  was  that  in 


the  committee  in  the  form  originally 
sent  down  by  the  Justice  Department, 
the  Department  asked  that  we  put  in  a 
50,000  population  limitation  on  jurisdic- 
tions wliich  might  apply  for  grants  and 
that  if  a  jurisdiction  were  smaller  than 
50.000  in  population  that  they  form  some 
sort  of  regional  basis  so  that  there  would 
be  more  people  than  that  in  a  unit  ap- 
plying for  a  grant.  And  at  the  insistence 
of  some  of  the  members  of  the  other  side 
on  that  subcommittee,  we  removed  that 
50,000  population  limitation  and  perhaps 
did  it  unwisely. 

Now  their  position  has  shifted  to 
where  they  want  to  deny  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles,  a  city  of  2^2  million  people,  an 
opportunity  to  come  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  seek  aid  in  a  problem  which 
concerns  us  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  in 
which  the  State  of  California  and  the 
State  administration  has  shown  little  or 
no  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  5037.  introduced 
in  the  House  very  early  this  session  as 
the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1967,  is  the  heart  of  the  President's 
message  to  the  Congress  on  crime  in  our 
Nation. 

In  this  message,  the  President  stated 
that  crime  must  be  rooted  out  in  local 
communities  by  local  authorities  and 
that  the  National  Government  can.  and 
expects  to  help. 

The  National  Crime  Commission's  re- 
port, released  earlier  this  year  points  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  crime  problem  in 
the  United  States.  Everyone  is  a  victim 
of  crime  sometime  in  his  life.  We.  in  the 
Congress,  iiave  made  it  possible  for  some 
things  to  be  done  about  housing,  educa- 
tion and  unemployment.  We  must  now 
take  decisive  and  immediate  steps  to  stem 
the  growing  tide  of  lawlessness — for,  in- 
deed, crime  is  increasing  five  times  faster 
than  our  population. 

While  the  Commission  showed  us  that 
lawlessness  is  a  national  phenomenon 
that  reaches  into  every  section  of  the 
country,  it  also  reinforced  the  truth  of 
the  long-held  American  concept  that 
crime  is  essentially  a  local  problem  and 
as  such  must  be  dealt  with  at  the  local 
levels  of  government.  But  the  Federal 
Government  can  and  must  help  in  this 
fight. 

For  many  years  Federal  assistance  has 
been  only  on  a  piecemeal  basis.  It  was  not 
until  passage  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Act  in  1965  that  Congress  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  a  national  commit- 
ment in  the  war  against  crime.  This  act 
made  Federal  grants  available  to  State 
and  local  agencies  to  assist  them  in  the 
development  of  new  approaches,  new 
techniques,  better  training  and  educa- 
tion for  their  personnel. 

The  experiences  of  the  Office  of  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance,  since  1965,  have 
demonstrated  the  great  need  not  only 
for  a  continuation  of  this  commitment, 
but  for  an  expansion  of  assistance  to 
State  and  local  law-enforcement  bodies 
if  our  fight  against  crime  is  to  be  effec- 
tive. Since  1965.  some  $11.7  million  cov- 
ering 194  projects  have  been  approved, 
with  funds  going  to  virtually  every  State 
in  the  Nation.  Funded  projects  range 
from  a  computer-assisted  patrol  alloca- 
tion project  in  St.  Louis  to  a  prosecu- 
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tional  training  program  for  senior  law 
students  in  Boston  University,  and  all 
project  have  been  eminently  success- 
ful. 

Attorney  General  Clark  has  stated: 
H.R  5037.  which  is  b«fore  us  today.  U  a 
logical  extension  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Act.  offering  mt.re  direct,  operational  aid 
to  law  enforcement  agencies  while  preserv- 
ing the  research  and  cietnonstratloa  em- 
phasis which  provided  the  cornerstone  for 
the  act. 

Specifically,  this  measure  would  en- 
courage States  and  local  governments  to 
prepare  and  adopt  comprehensive  law 
enforcement  plans — to  adopt,  in  other 
words,  a  systematic,  coordinated  ap- 
proach to  the  war  asainst  crime. 

This  measure  would  stimulate  new  im- 
provements in  police  equipment,  recruit- 
ment, education,  and  traininK  of  per- 
sonnel. It  would  encourage  the  applica- 
tion of  modern  management  techniques 
to  police  and  criminal  justice  opera- 
tions— techniques  long  aeo  adopted  by 
private  Industry  and  found  to  be  ex- 
tremely successful. 

H.R.  5037  would  offer  grants  to  States 
on  a  matching  basis.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  absorb  60  percent  of  the 
cost,  but  a  necessary  requirement  for 
qualification  for  a  erant  would  be  that 
an  applicant  exceed  a  5-percent  annual 
increase  in  law-enforcement  and  crim- 
inal justice  expenditures.  Thus,  we  not 
only  provide  Federal  assistance,  but  stim- 
ulate Increased  local  activity  in  antl- 
crlme  measures. 

In  the  past  few  week.-?  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  tragedy  of  riots  and  it  has  be- 
come apparent  to  all  concerned  Amer- 
icans that  we  must  find  better  ways  to 
deal  with  both  the  immediacy  of  riot  con- 
trol and  the  more  basic  long  range  ap- 
proaches to  law  enforcement.  New  meth- 
ods for  upgrading  our  training,  educa- 
tion, and  recruitment  programs  are 
needed,  including  the  important  area  of 
training  for  police  personnel  and  the 
Improvement  o*^  police-community  rela- 
tions. 

Modernization  of  equipment  is  needed. 
Regrettably,  we  do  not  have  the  kinds 
of  weapons  we  need,  as  the  recent  tragic 
events  reveal.  The  appalling  number  of 
unnecessary  injuries  and  deaths  which 
occurred  during  the  riots  points  to  the 
urgent  necessity  for  more  effective,  more 
humane  riot  control  weapons.  Nobody 
wants  to  kill  innocent  people,  least  of 
all  those  who  were  actively  engaged  in 
trying  to  quell  the  rioters.  In  trying  to 
stop  them,  our  police  and  soldiers  risked 
their  lives  and  the  lives  of  innocent  peo- 
ple because  they  lacked  the  kind  of 
weapons  needed  for  control. 

Even  now.  research  is  being  done  to 
develop  nonUthal  weapons  which  stun  a 
lawbreaker  but  do  not  kill  him.  Such 
research  efforts  need  to  be  expanded  and 
made  available  to  benefit  law  enforce- 
ment bodies  throunhout  the  country. 

The  problem  of  crime  In  America  is 
mammoth  H  R.  5037  makes  no  pre- 
tense of  attacking  the  ills  of  our  .society 
that  may  be  the  fundamental  causes  of 
crime — such  as  poverty  and  unemploy- 
ment. These  are  areas  which  we  attack 


by  other  legislation  Neither  does  it  make 
of  our  Government  a  police  state.  Rather, 
it  represents  a  new  awareness  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  for  the  necessity  of  meet- 
ing our  responsibilities  to  the  American 
people. 

We  have  the  power  to  help  our  State 
and  local  law  enlorcement  agencies  de- 
velop the  kinds  of  programs  to  help  make 
our  streets  safe.  More  importanlly.  we 
have  the  duty  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  that  one 
crucial  test  of  this  legislation  is  going 
to  be  the  Governor's  veto  and  blocked 
grants. 

If  we  adopt  tho.se  amendments — if  we 
put  a  veto  in  the  hands  of  the  Gover- 
nors— It  will  be  a  blow  to  home  rule  and 
local  t;overnment.  It  will  substantially 
change  and  effectively  dimini.sh  the  use- 
fulness of  the  Federal  funds  that  are 
spent. 

I  .sincerely  hope  that  \\e  will  have  a 
good  attendance  on  the  floor  when  these 
issues  are  debated  and  those  of  you  who 
must  make  the  decision  will  listen  to  the 
arguments  on  both  sides. 

No  one  can  stand  in  the  well  of  this 
House  and  oppo.se  a  law  that  is  directed 
against  crime  in  the  United  States  today. 
But  if  wf  adopt  a  Governor's  veto,  we 
will  not  only  ruin  any  hope  for  future 
benefits  from  this  bill,  but  we  will  sub- 
.stantially  diminish  such  effective  law 
enforcement  a.sslslance  as  we  already 
have. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time 

Mr.  Mcculloch  Mr.  chairman,  I 
vi'i'ld  such  time  a.s  he  may  require  to  the 
ijentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  FtnoI 

Mr  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  full 
.^upport  of  this  national  crime  control 
bill  In  my  opinion,  this  legislation  is  one 
of  the  most  Important  measures  brought 
before  this  Congress  this  year.  I  say  this 
becau.-^e  It  i^oes  to  the  M-ry  root  of  our 
greatest  national  problem — criminal  vio- 
leiice  in  our  cities. 

Frankly,  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  hearing 
the  recent  riots  blamed  on  poor  hou.slng. 
The  houses  in  Watts,  in  California,  were 
pretty  good  homes:  mo.st  of  them  were 
single-  and  two-family  homes,  but  did 
that  prevent  the  Watts  riot?  No.  the 
answer  to  this  whole  problem  is  crime 
control — pure  and  simple  crime  control 
No  matter  where  I  go  in  my  own  con- 
gressional district.  I  hear  talk  about  the 
decline  of  respect  for  the  law.  People  talk 
about  the  "good  old  days"  when  kids  were 
af'.aid  to  heckle  the  policeman  on  the 
beat;  when  kids  had  re.=pect  for  the  uni- 
form of  a  cop;  when  kids  recognized  the 
authority  of  a  policeman  unless  they 
wanted  a  few  black  and  blue  marks  for 
their  trouble 

There  is  absolutely  no  question  about 
the  need  to  .start  rebuUdiiK  that  kind  of 
respect  for  law  and  order — the  need  to 
start  a  Federal  procram  to  help  and 
assist  local  police  departmenLs  and  other 
law-<  nforcf ment  agencies  What  has 
happened  throughout  this  Nation  makes 
it  crystal  clear  that  the  time  has  come 
to  start  ta'kin?  .seriously  about  law  and 
order   and   to   stop   talking   about    slum 


"deprivation."  This  bill  now  before  us  Is 
a  forward  step  in  the  right  direction. 

It  is  too  bad  that  this  adniinisl ration 
waited  until  now  to  bring  out  this  crime 
control  bill.  This  is  a  bit  Uke  locking  the 
barn  door  after  the  horse  had  gotten  out. 
I  say  this  because  for  the  pa.st  2  years,  we, 
here  on  Capitol  Hill,  were  inundated  with 
a  never-ending  stieam  of  radical  social 
legislation  designed  to  pro.metc  educa- 
tional and  residential  racial  balance— 
or  even  worse,  slum  at:itation.  Bui  not 
once  during  the  89th  Coiv^ress,  I  repeat 
not  once,  did  the  President  send  us  a  na- 
tional crime  control  bill  altiiuuuh  we  had 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  urgent  need  for 
.such  le^i.-Jation.  Instead,  the  Federal 
Government  used  its  voice  and  its  tax- 
payers' dollars  to  stir  up  the  same  trou- 
ble that  has  come  back  to  haunt  us  to- 
d.iy.  Regretfully.  I  can  give  many,  many 
instances  of  such  agitation. 

Take  the  so-called  war  against  pov- 
erty, which  is  not  only  the  biggest  phony 
war  ever  fought,  but  the  greatest  fraud 
ever  perpetrated  on  the  American  people. 
Between  1965  and  1966.  this  incredible 
program  gave — yes,  gave — $115,000  to 
LeRoi  Jones  and  his  Black  Arts  Repertory 
Theater  project — for  what?  To  spread 
antlwhlte  propaganda  and  portray 
white  people  as  degenerate  homo.sexuals. 
This  same  Mr.  Junes,  who  accused  the 
Newark  police  of  having  "racist  atti- 
tudes" lespon.sible  for  the  riots,  was  a 
spectacular  participant  in  the  Newark 
riot.  When  arrested,  he  was  found  in  the 
possession  of  guns.  Now  you  would  think 
that  our  Federal  officials  would  ha\e  had 
enough  commoni.en:5e  ni.t  to  give  our  tax- 
payers' monty  to  someone  like  LeRol 
Jones,  but  not  so.  You  might  ask.  what 
did  Jones  do  with  this  Federal  cash 
grant*'  Perhaps  he  used  it  to  buy  weap- 
ons. In  March  of  last  year,  the  New  York 
City  iKjlice  raided  his  B'ack  Arts  Theater 
and  found  a  black  nationahst  ai.'-cnal  of 
shotguns.  cros.sbows.  and  meat  cleavers. 
Frankly.  I  think  that  Federal  actions  of 
this  sort — and  obvious  wiUingness  to 
tolerate  black  nationalism — have  played 
a  great  part  in  the  recent  riots. 

I  m.ght  also  mention  another  pro- 
gram— the  rent  subsidy  pio^'ram  This 
is  a  .scheme  proposed  by  the  Wa.shinK- 
ton  .social  planners  in  order  to  promote 
economic  integration  by  helping  lower 
middle  income  minority  groups  to  move 
into  residential  neighborhoods.  The  ad- 
ministration itself  orguially  designed  a 
minimum  income  level  to  exclude  the 
pt'or  people  from  participation,  but  be- 
cause Congre.ns  did  not  particularly  like 
this  prot;ram.  the  administration  was 
obliged  to  rally  support  for  it  Vvherever 
po.ssible.  So  what  happened.'  The  Vice 
President  of  the  United  Slates  vent  into 
the  slums  to  spread  rent  subsidy  propa- 
ganda. What  did  he  say?  He  said  that 
if  he  lived  under  slum  conditions  and 
Congress  would  not  vote  rent  subsid.v 
moneys,  he  would  lead  a  riot  himself 
This  is  an  appalling  commentary  on 
"Great  Society'  morality — and  another 
good  example  of  why  we  are  having 
riots  in  our  city  streets.  After  all,  if  our 
■Vice  President  justifies  rlo^^^,  why  should 
the  slums  not  riot? 

Then  there  Is  another  tricky  program 
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which  the  administration  has  set  up — 
the  "demonstration  cities"  program, 
which  the  social  planners  for  obvious 
reasons  now  call  "model  cities."  By  cut- 
ting this  program's  appropriations,  we, 
in  Congress,  are  accused  of  having 
helped  cause  the  rioting.  Actually,  the 
administration — which  talks  of  how  this 
program  is  for  the  poor — refused  to  ac- 
cept one  amendment  which  was  offered 
to  require  that  the  moneys  be  used  in 
the  worst  slum  areas  and  a  second  which 
would  have  required  it  to  produce  a  spec- 
ified amount  of  low-income  housing. 

Besides,  there  is  also  evidence  that 
this  program,  at  least  in  some  cities,  is 
tA)  be  u.sed  to  subsidize  black  power.  Last 
year,  during  the  debate  on  this  legis- 
lation. I  told  the  Members  of  the  House 
how  the  San  Francisco  redevelopment 
director  liad  talked  about  the  Govern- 
ment financing  "overt  revolution"  and 
how  he  said  he  was  "dickering"  with 
black  power  for  control  of  the  demon- 
stration cities  program  which  is  planned 
for  San  Francsco. 

Needless  to  say.  this  disgusted  me  then 
and  It  disgusts  me  now.  This  adminis- 
tration has  given  out  more  taxpayers' 
dollars  to  pave  the  \vay  for  more  riots 
than  the  35  prior  administrations  put 
together.  I  say  to  this  committee  that 
this  type  of  bleeding  heart  approach  has 
got  to  stop.  We  have  got  to  start  fighting 
crime  by  arresting  criminals  instead  of 
coddling  them.  Hopefully,  this  bill  now 
before  us  represents  a  beginning.  It  rep- 
resents a  beginning  to  getting  this  coun- 
trj'  back  on  the  path  of  morality  and 
respect  for  law  and  order. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
>1eld  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  IMr.  MacGregor]. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  ranking  minority  Member, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCox- 
LOCH]  very  much  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  requested  this 
time  to  give  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee the  benefit  of  the  contents  of  a  tele- 
gram that  was  received  by  me  this  morn- 
ing. The  telegram  is  jointly  signed  by 
Harold  Levander,  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  and  Douglas  Head,  attor- 
ney general  of  my  State. 

The  telegram  reads  as  follows: 
St.  PAtnc,  Minn., 

August  3,1967. 
wpresentatlve  Clark  MacGregor, 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

We  subscribe  to  the  purpose  of  H.R.  5037, 
tie  proposed  Law  Enforcement  Act  to  pro- 
vide Federal  assistance  to  State  and  local 
law  enforcement.  We  believe  that  the  act 
should  provide  for  State  and  regional  plans 
coordination  between  local  agencies  and 
evaluation  and  granting  of  fund  request  at 
tae  State  level.  There  are  hundreds  of  law 
enforcement  agencies  In  the  Twin  Cities  area 
alone.  The  Federal  Government  cannot  ex- 
P«ct  to  do  a  meaningful  Job  In  assessing 
competing  requests  of  many  agencies  all  from 
one  State  or  area. 

Harold  Levander, 

Got'ernor. 
Douglas  Head. 

Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Minnesota's  Governor 
ana  attorney  general  have  in  a  very  few 
*ords  summarized   the  cogent  reasons 


why  we  should  adopt  the  Cahlll-Rails- 
back  amendment  soon  to  be  offered. 

It  is  customary  for  those  who  are  put 
on  the  defensive  by  the  merits  of  a  very 
strong  position — and  strong  indeed  is  the 
position  of  Mr.  Cahill  and  Mr.  Rails- 
back  and  those  of  us  who  support  them — 
to  throw  up  a  straw  man  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  knock  him  down.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  our  proposed  amendment  amount- 
ing to  a  Governor's  veto.  However,  there 
is  a  full  partnership  role  for  the  50  Gov- 
ernors in  this  climate  of  creative  fed- 
eralism that  we  are  seeking  to  achieve. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  I  should  like  to  read  a 
letter  I  have  received  from  the  commis- 
sioner of  corrections  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  at  St.  Paul: 

Dear  Representatave  Celler:  I  have  been 
very  much  Interested  In  the  developments 
at  the  federal  level  regarding  new  and  addi- 
tional 4neasures  for  crime  control,  as  I  think 
that  no  major  Impact  will  be  made  on  the 
crime  problem  except  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment supports  a  truly  broad-gaged  at- 
tack on  the  problem.  For  this  reason  I  am 
particularly  pleased  with  the  proposed  Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  which  Is  917 
in  the  Senate  and  has  been  Introduced  In  the 
House  as  H.R.  5037. 


Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Arends]. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  what- 
ever the  problem — grave  or  minor,  large 
or  small,  local  or  State  or  National— the 
solution  invariably  proposed  by  the 
Great  Society  is  some  new  multimillion- 
dollar  expenditure  program,  with  control 
over  what  is  done  and  how  it  is  done 
vested  in  a  Federal  department  or 
agency.  The  Great  Society  remedy  for 
almost  every  deficiency  invariably  in- 
volves massive  spending  under  Federal 
direction  and  control.  Conformity  and 
uniformity  are  sought  at  the  expense  of 
the  jurisdictional  rights  of  the  separate 
States. 

This  was  the  administration's  ap- 
proach in  the  poverty  program.  You  will 
recall  our  struggle  to  retain  for  the  Gov- 
ernors the  veto  right  of  any  program  pro- 
posed to  be  put  in  their  State. 

This  was  the  administration's  ap- 
proach in  the  aid-to-education  program. 
You  will  recall  the  administration's  re- 
sistance to  our  efforts  to  put  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  aid  program 
on  a  State  planning  basis. 

Once  again,  in  the  administration's 
program  dealing  with  the  problem  of  law- 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice,  now 
before  us.  we  are  presented  with  the 
same  approach  and  the  same  basic  is- 
sues. Once  again,  the  Great  Society's 
remedy  to  an  acknowledged  local  prob- 
lem of  national  dimensions  is  a  huge 
spending  program.  The  Attorney  General 
has  testified  that  he  envisages  an  ex- 
penditiu-e  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 

We  make  a  beginning  this  year  with  a 
$50  million  authorization.  Next  year  it 
will  be  $300  million.  Thereafter  it  will  be 
such  sums  as  may  be  appropriated,  and 
there  is  no  limit.  We  only  know  that  the 
Attorney  General  visualizes  at  least  $1 
billion  a  year. 

Once  again,  the  grant-in-aid  program 
as  proposed  by  the  administration— in 


this  instance  for  the  improvement  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice — would 
divest  the  respective  States  of  a  direct 
and  effective  voice  in  what  is  undertaken 
within  their  bjrders  and  vest  virtually 
complete  control  in  the  Attorney  CJeneral. 
The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  recog- 
nized that  the  bill  as  proposed  by  the  At- 
torney General  would,  in  effect,  be  a  com- 
plete   departure    from    the    estabUshed 
principle  that  crime  is  essentially  a  local 
and  State  problem.   It  would  have  di- 
vorced the  States  and  local  government 
of  their  right  to  determine  how  best  to 
deal  with   their  problem   while,  at   the 
same  time,  leaving  with  tiie  States  the  re- 
sponsibilities for  crime  control.  The  ad- 
ministration's bill  would  have  made  the 
U.S.  Attorney  General,  who  is  presently 
responsible   solely  for  Federal  law  en- 
forcement, also  high  commissioner  of  all 
law-enforcement  agencies,  in  effect,  if 
not  in  name. 

I  commend  the  Judiciary  Committee 
on  the  substantive  changes  it  made  in 
the  bill.  The  committee  deleted,  for  ex- 
ample, the  authority  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  grant  or  withhold  funds  for 
direct  compensation  to  State  and  local 
poUce.  I  mention  this  simply  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  far-reaching  character  of 
the  administration's  proposal,  I  must 
frankly  say,  however,  that  in  my  con- 
sidered judgment  the  committee  did  not 
go  far  enough  in  revising  the  bill  to  in- 
sure a  minimum  of  Federal  control  over 
local  and  State  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  procedures.  And  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  measure  will  be  amended  still 
further. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  decided 
need  for  improvements  in  our  law  en- 
forcement techniques  and  procedures. 
Nor  is  there  any  question  as  to  the  Fed- 
eral responsibilities  in  this  area,  not  only 
in  those  cases  coming  within  Federal 
constitutional  jurisdiction  but  also  by 
way  of  assisting  the  local  and  State  au- 
thorities. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  known  of  the 
increase  in  crime.  The  long-term  upward 
trend  of  crimes  of  violence  against  per- 
sons and  property  accelerated  markedly 
during  the  period  from  1960.  During 
these  past  6  years  we  have  been  witness- 
ing a  general  breakdown  of  law  and  or- 
der, culminating  in  the  riots  in  our  cities 
across  the  country. 

Why?  What  have  we  been  doing  or  not 
doing  in  these  last  6  years  that  the  crime 
rate  should  so  rapidly  rise? 

It  is  utter  nonsense  to  say  that  the 
failure  of  the  90th  Congress  to  enact  a 
rat  control  bill  or  appropriate  funds  for 
rent  subsidies,  or  any  other  measure,  pro- 
duced the  situation  now  confronting  us. 
This  90th  Congress  is  not  a  year  old.  The 
crime  problem  reached  an  increasingly 
critical  stage  2  years  ago,  4  years  ago, 
even  6  years  ago. 

Only  now— this  year— has  the  Con- 
gress received  the  President's  recommen- 
dation on  law  enforcement  now  before 
us.  And,  at  best,  it  will  not  be  meaningful 
in  its  effectiveness  for  several  years 
hence.  Above  all  else,  let  us  make  clear 
to  the  American  people  that  while  this 
bill  was  brought  before  us  during  a  pe- 
riod of  national  unrest,  bordering  on 
hysteria,  with  respect  to  riots,  the  meas- 
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ure  has   no   direct   relationship   to   tiie 
Immediate  problem  of  riots  in  our  cities. 

Riots  In  our  cities  are  but  part  of  the 
more  basic  problem  of  the  marked  in- 
crease in  crime  generally:  murder,  rape. 
robbery,  burglary,  assault,  larceny,  and 
all  manner  of  offenses  against  the  laws 
of  society.  The  answer  is  not  to  be  found 
in  a  massive  outpouring  of  Federal 
money.  Our  distinguished  Appropriations 
Committee  chairman  (Mr,  MahonI  re- 
cently called  our  attention  to  the  many 
billions  of  dollars  that  have  been  spent 
and  are  being  spent  on  all  manner  of 
programs  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  poor. 

Two  years  ago — on  September  21,  1965, 
to  be  exact — Look  magazine  ran  a  fea- 
ture story  on  all  that  had  been  done  in 
the  city  of  Detroit  itself  to  improve  living 
conditions.  In  a  recent  editorial  on  "The 
Agony  of  Detroit"  the  New  York  Times 
states  that  $185  million  of  Federal  money 
has  been  put  into  this  city. 

And  yet,  tills  is  the  city — the  so-called 
model  city  in  dealing  with  the  many 
factors  that  breed  lawle.ssness  and  vio- 
lence— that  experienced  the  worst  of  the 
riots.  Why,  Mr.  Chairman?  Why  should 
there  be  these  violent  explosions,  with 
complete  disregard  for  life  and  property, 
in  city  after  city  across  the  country?  It 
may  be  due  In  part  to  living  conditions. 
It  may  be  due  in  part  to  outside  agitators. 
It  may  be,  as  James  Reston.  of  the  New- 
York  Times,  has  suggested,  a  part  of  a 
Communist  plan.  I  do  not  propose  to 
second  guess  the  recently  established 
Commission  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility to  Inquire  into  the  causes  of  these 
riots. 

These  riots  merely  reveal  there  is  some- 
thing more  fundamentally  wrong  in  our 
society.  And  that  which  is  wrong,  neither 
this  law  enforcement  program,  nor  any 
of  the  other  programs,  however  helpful 
or  however  neces.sary,  constitute  the 
solution. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  solution  lies 
in  our  having  on  our  courts  and  in  posi- 
tions of  leadership  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment men  and  women  in  whom  the  peo- 
ple can  have  implicit  confidence.  There 
cannot  be  public  respect  for  the  law 
unless  first  of  all,  there  Is  respect  for 
those  who  make  the  law,  those  who 
intercept  the  law  and  those  who  admin- 
ister the  law.  What  iias  been  lacking  in 
this  country  for  .several  years,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, has  been  a  quality  of  leadership 
that  commands  respect. 

I  know  no  better  way  to  express  my 
own  evaluation  of  the  grave  situation 
confronting  us  than  to  repeat  here  what 
I  wrote  In  my  newsletter  to  the  people  of 
my  district  on  July  21,  1966  What  I  said 
then  seems  to  me  even  more  applicable 
today  than  It  was  a  year  ago- 

What  concerns  u.s  I  me)  Is  not  merely  the 
Increase  In  crime  but  that  It  can  be.  and 
probably  Is.  the  .symptom  "f  something 
deeper  and  more  deadly  in  the  body  politic, 
and  for  which  there  Is  no  quick  and  easy 
cure.  We  can  amend  the  criminal  c^de,  mak- 
ing punishment  of  n!Tense.s  against  society 
more  severe  Wi'  ran  Improve  the  procedures 
for  detection  and  apprehending  We  can  re- 
vise the  legal  procedures  to  make  It  more 
difficult  for  the  guilty  to  escape  Justice  We 
can  take  stepe  for  prison  reforms  and  prisoner 
rehabUltatlon  We  can  Inl'late  programs  for 
remedying  the  conditions  that  tend  to  breed 
crime. 


We  can  do  all  these  things  and  still  not 
have  sulved  our  grave  national  problem.  We 
cannot  legislate  moraUty.  We  cannot  by  law 
or  by  court  decision  decree  a  state  of  mind. 
So  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon 
•'rights'  and  so  little  on  "responsibilities" 
that  instead  of  creating  a  "Great  Society"  we 
are  destroying  the  one  we  have  long  had  No 
society  can  long  remain  "great."  much  less 
become  "greater  "  if,  in  the  pnxress,  our  moral 
fibre  aa  a  God-fearing,  hard-working,  sclf- 
rellant,  law-abiding  people  Is  undermined. 

In  an  election  there  will  be  political  prom- 
ises of  more  to  this  group  and  that  in  answer 
to  the  cry  "where  Is  mlne^"  Where  Is  the 
President  or  any  poUtlciU  office-seeker  who 
would  say  "I  promise  you  toll  and  sweat  " 
Where  are  the  voters  who  would  respond  to 
such  a  promise? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  Initiate  this  law 
eiifni  cement  program  and  many  others 
but  it  will  be  of  no  avail  unless  we  have 
on  our  courts,  judges  who  rccotmize  that 
society  has  righus.  We  can  initiate  this 
I)rogram,  and  even  expand  the  many 
other  .social  programs  now  in  effect,  but  it 
will  be  of  little  avail  for  maintaining  a 
law-abiding  society  unless  we  iiave  na- 
tional leadership  with  the  political  cour- 
age to  emphasize  man's  responsibihty  to 
his  society  rather  than  society's  respon- 
.sibilitlcs  to  man. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  di.stinguished  niinonty  leader,  tiie 
gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Gerald 
R    Ford!. 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

I  wish  to  commend  and  to  congraLu- 
iate  the  Kcntleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Abends]  for  the  forcefuhiess  and  the  per- 
suaslvene.ss  of  what  I  believe  to  be  con- 
structive comments  he  ha.s  made. 

Mr.  ChairmaJi,  America  today  is 
shaken  by  a  deep  national  cnsi.s — a  near- 
breakdown  of  law  and  order  made  even 
more  sevi.re  by  civil  disorders  in  which 
criminal  elements  are  heavily  engaged. 

The  law-abiding  citizens  of  America 
who  have  suffered  at  the  iiands  of  the 
lawless  and  the  extremists  are  anxiously 
awaiting  a  remedy. 

This  is  a  time  for  swift  and  decisive 
action.  It  is  a  time  for  early-e£fect  meas- 
ures, and  a  time  for  long-range  solu- 
tions which  not  only  repair  but  greatly 
stren.gthen  the  fabric  of  nur  .society.  It 
is  long  past  the  time  when  we  should 
launch  an  allout  assault  on  the  criminal 
m  our  midst  and  on  the  social  conditions 
which  tend  to  brrod  ci-.me  and  civil 
di.sorder. 

We  have  before  us  leni.slation  which  we 
hope  will  stiffen  the  will  and  the  way 
of  Iixial  law  cnf 01  cement.  I  trust  all  of 
us  here  today  will  work  together  to  shape 
tills  legislation  into  the  best  po.ssible  law 
onforcement  aid  for  our  States  and  local 
commiuiities. 

I  personally  feel  that  in  this  bill  a^s 
in  other  measures  needed  to  rebuild  a 
badly  torn  and  bleeding  America  we  must 
take  a  new  approach  and  in  some  in- 
stances a  bold  and  imaginative  approach. 

Wo  must  abandon  the  idea  of  direct 
Federal  intervention  In  the  cities,  with  a 
Federal  administrator  deciding  arbitrar- 
ily who  will  get  what  and  how  much.  In 
the  field  of  law  enforcement  as  in  others 
we  must  provide  the  Incentive  for  strong 
State    and    local    action    with    Federal 


dollar  help.  That  dollar  help  should  be 
channeled  through  the  States,  through  a 
designated  State  aacncy  which  would 
implement  a  statewide  plan  for  stronger 
law  enforcement  as  approved  by  our 
Justice  Department. 

If  the  legislation  now  before  us  is 
amended  to  provide  for  such  block  grants 
to  the  States  to  bolster  State  and  local 
law  enforcement,  I  believe  we  should 
double  the  authorization  requested  by  the 
President  for  fi."^cal  1968.  I  also  want  an 
equitable  allocation  fonnula  written  into 
the  bill.  I  do  not  want  law  enforcement 
Lrrants  left  .solely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

What  is  Congress  doing  about  crime 
in  the  streets- — about  the  arson,  loot- 
ing, and  murder  that  have  made  Ameri- 
can cities  from  coast  to  coast  places  of 
horror,  suffering,  and  shame? 

This  Hou.se  has  pa.ssed  an  Antiriot 
Act,  legislation  which  has  received  the 
silent  treatment  by  the  President  and 
has  been  labeled  unneces.sary  by  the  At- 
torney General. 

We  are  about  to  pass  landmark  legis- 
lation to  be  known  as  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice  Assistance 
Act  of  1967. 

What  has  the  President  of  the  United 
States  done  to  a.ssist  the  Congress  in 
meeting  the  crime  and  civil  disorders 
cri.<is  of  196T' 

Before  the  most  recent  outbreaks,  he 
sent  the  Congress  a  so-called  safe 
.streets  bill,  v.hich  has  been  amended  in 
more  than  20  instances  in  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  After  the  Detroit 
riot,  he  appointed  a  Presidential  Studj" 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders. 

Has  there  been  a  flow  of  proposals 
from  the  White  Hou.se  to  the  Congress 
m  a  move  to  deal  vigorously  with  the 
crime-in-the-streets  crisis,  which  occu 
pies  a  national  priority  ."lecond  only  to 
the  war  in  'Vietnam  and  has  eclipsed 
even  the  war  in  the  minds  of  the  Ameri- 
can people^ 

There  have  not  been  any  new  pro- 
posals from  the  White  Hou.se.  There  has 
been  "business  as  usual."  There  has  been 
a  fresh  push  by  the  President  for  more 
of  the  same,  more  millions  for  his  Great 
Society  programs,  and  char^'es  by  the 
President,  the  Vice  President,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Auriculture  that  you  peo- 
ple here  in  thr  House  have  been  inactive 

I  submit  tliat  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration has  delivered  itself  of  a  self- 
indictmcnt  in  blaming  the  1967  riots  on 
the  Congrc.<=.s.  I  submit  that  this  attempt 
to  fasten  the  blame  on  the  Congress  in- 
dicates a  bankruptcy  of  ideas  within  the 
administration 

This  IS  'the  game  of  switch."  a  move 
by  the  administration  to  divert  the  blame 
from  itself  by  pinning  it  on  the  Congress. 
The  administration  is  using  the  Congress 
as  a  scape:;<jat  for  its  own  troubles.  The 
President  is  asking  the  American  people 
to  believe  that  the  proposals  he  has  ad- 
vanced .since  he  a.ssumfd  the  Presidency 
in  November.  1963,  contained  all  the  an- 
.swers  and  Congress  just  has  not  given 
iilm  enough  money.  My  friend.  Georck 
Mahon,  answered  that  argument  beauti- 
fully here  on  the  floor  last  Monday  when 
he  cited  the  tremendous  sums  that  Demo- 
cratic Congre.s.ses  have  voted  since  i960 
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and  declared  that  "Spending  is  not  the 
answer  to  these  problems." 

All  of  this  should  tell  us  that  some- 
thing is  basically  wrong  with  the  John- 
son administration's  approach  to  the 
problems  of  our  cities,  the  evils  that  help 
to  spawn  crime  and  civil  disorder.  Yet 
the  President  has  spurned  every  new  ap- 
proach offered  by  the  loyal  opposition, 
has  refused  to  seriously  entertain  any 
new  proposals. 

I  challenge  him  to  take  a  fresh  look 
at  the  ideas  set  forth  in  the  Republican 
state  of  the  Union  message  of  last  Jan- 
uary 19 — particularly  those  of  tax  credits 
as  an  incentive  to  industry  to  attack 
urban  problems,  a  proposed  Industry 
Youth  Corps  to  provide  private,  produc- 
tive employment  for  young  people  as 
part  of  a  revamped  war  on  poverty,  the 
Human  Investment  Act  which  would 
trigger  a  nationwide  on-the-job  training 
program  by  industry,  and  the  Percy- 
Widnall  plan  to  set  up  a  National  Home 
Owiiership  Foundation  for  slum  dwellers. 
The  Washington  Post,  one  of  the 
countrj''s  great  newspapers,  called  edi- 
torially last  Monday  for  a  great  depar- 
ture in  domestic  policy,  a  different  direc- 
tion. Republicans  proposed  a  new  direc- 
tion In  our  state  of  the  Union  message 
last  January. 

We  have  repeatedly  urged  the  tax 
credit  approach  to  the  problems  of  the 
cities.  So,  now,  does  the  Washington  Post. 
So.  too,  does  a  prominent  Senate  Demo- 
crat. To  the  Washington  Post  and  to 
Bobby  Kennedy,  I  say,  welcome  to  the 
club. 

The  Vice  President,  who  has  been  ad- 
miringly labeled  "the  President's  echo" 
by  the  Washington  Post,  last  night  lofted 
a  trial  balloon  on  Lyndon  Johnson's  be- 
half. He  called  for  a  domestic  Marshall 
plan  to  fight  poverty  in  the  United 
States.  I  thought  we  had  an  antipoverty 
program.  Is  Mr.  Humphrey  calling  the 
Johnson  antipoverty  program  a  failure? 
Mr.  Humphrey  obviously  is  saying  that 
the  $25.6  billion  which  President  John- 
son's 1968  budget  message  lists  as  ear- 
marked for  the  poverty  fight  this  fiscal 
year  is  not  enough.  Is  he  proposing  that 
we  spend  an  additional  $20  billion  this 
fiscal  year,  to  be  added  to  the  $20  to  $30 
billion  deficit  the  Johnson-Humphrey  ad- 
ministration already  is  running? 

Mr.  Humphrey  appears  to  be  calling 
the  Democratic  majority  in  the  Congress 
a  bunch  of  pikers,  although  the  Presi- 
dent proudly  declares  in  his  1968  budget 
message  that  L.B.J,  spending  on  Federal 
aid  to  the  poor  not  only  has  gone  up 
nearly  $16  billion  since  1960  but  is  nearly 
double  the  amount  spent  by  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy in  19S3. 

Where  are  all  the  blessings  from  this 
outpouring  of  Federal  aid?  George 
Mahon  said  on  Monday.  "The  more  we 
have  appropriated  for  these  programs, 
the  more  violence  we  have  had."  He 
added,  "This  refutes  the  idea  that  money 
alone  is  the  answer  to  this  problem." 

I  Kay  we  need  new  imaginative  pro- 
posals, not  more  of  the  same.  If  the 
President  s  trial  balloon  domestic  Mar- 
shall plan  is  simply  a  dollar  fattening  of 
his  old  ideas,  then  the  President  Is  fail- 
ing to  help  the  Congress  meet  the  great 


crisis    that    confronts    the    American 
people. 

I  challenge  the  President  to  cast  off  his 
blinders,  to  open  his  eyes  to  fresh  new 
approaches  to  our  slum  sickness.  I  chal- 
lenge him  to  rethink  America's  problems, 
for  the  sands  of  time  are  flowing  fast. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Waggonner], 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  hardly  an  ideal  time  to  consider 
legislation  such  as  this,  in  view  of  the 
hysteria  which  exists  around  over  the 
land  and  the  pent-up  emotions  which  are 
being  released  in  riots  and  protests. 

We  consider  legislation  such  as  this 
as  a  cure  for  some  of  our  problems,  but 
we  give  no  consideration  to  who  creates 
these  present-day  problems.  We  say  that 
we  need  to  assist  financially  our  cities 
and  we  need  to  do  something  about  the 
crime  which  exists  to  an  ever-increasing 
extent  there,  but  we  fail  to  realize  that 
these  ghettos  or  these  slums,  whatever 
we  want  to  call  them,  do  not  make  people, 
but  people  make  slums.  The  people  in 
these  areas  are  responsible  for  the  sit- 
uation which  exists  there.  Again  I  say 
people  make  slimis.  Slums  do  not  make 
people. 

If  in  considering  the  proposal  today 
we  could  judge  the  legislation  by  its 
title — or  other  legislative  matters  we  are 
called  upon  to  consider  by  title — we 
might  vote  for  most  and  go  on  with  good 
conscience  to  say  we  would  accomplish 
something,  because  the  title  of  this  bill, 
for  example,  sounds  good.  It  simply  says 
It  is  a  bill  to  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments In  reducing  the  incidence  of 
crime,  to  increase  the  effectiveness,  fair- 
ness, and  coordination  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  systems  at  all 
levels  of  government,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

We  did  all  right  for  a  Uttle  while, 
imtil  we  got  to  those  last  few  words 
which  said,  "and  for  other  purposes." 
And,  herein  lies  the  trouble  with  this  bill. 
This  bill  has  other  purposes  than  aiding 
law  enforcement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  title  I,  section  101,  of 
the  bill  states  that,  by  admission,  crime  is 
essentially  a  local  problem  that  must  be 
dealt  with  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. That  sounds  all  right,  until  you 
question  what  Is  meant  by  the  other 
purposes  of  the  proposal. 

First  and  foremost  of  all,  it  is  intended 
to  be  a  piece  of  legislation  to  subsidize 
the  bankrupt  cities  of  this  land  which  do 
not  have  the  resources  and  the  revenue 
with  which  to  provide  for  their  own 
needs  in  the  area  of  law  enforcement. 

This  legislative  proposal.  If  signed 
into  law,  will  allow  city  police  depart- 
ments to  buy  vehicles  and  to  pay  salaries 
of  police  officers.  I  know  that  there  is  a 
prohibition  against  certain  .salaries  being 
paid,  but  there  are  always  ways  around 
that  sort  of  thing. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  bill  is 
not  In  any  real  way  aimed  at  improving 
law  enforcement.  This  bill  is  intended  to 
provide  additional  money,  supplemental 
money,  to  a  few — and  there  are  going  to 
be  a  chosen  few — money  with  which  to 
pay  salaries  for  law  enforcement  officers 
while  supposedly  under  a  training  period. 


to  buy  vehicles,  and  other  law  enforce- 
ment equipment.  The  innovations  re- 
ferred to  are  a  joke. 

But  what  are  some  of  the  other  pur- 
poses? The  other  purposes  involve  the 
primary  obsession  of  this  administration, 
and  that  is  social  reform. 

I  have  of  my  own  initiative  discussed 
this  legislation  with  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Justice— I  will  not  call 
any  names  because  I  suppose  if  I  did, 
there  would  be  some  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  without  a  job  as  soon  as  his 
name  were  mentioned,  or  at  least  by 
tomorrow  morning. 

However,  I  asked  these  people  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  in  the  making  of 
grants,  if  they  were  going  to  be  obsessed 
with  the  idea  of  the  administration's 
proposal  for  social  reform,  and  if  they 
were,  before  making  grants,  going  to  ap- 
ply guidelines  and  require  racial  quotas 
to  satisfy  the  Federal  Government  in 
order  to  bring  about  their  version  of 
social  reform.  I  was  told  by  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  that  they  did 
intend  to  do  this.  Guidelines  would  be 
applied  based  on  race. 

So  I  say  this  constitutes  at  least  one 
of  the  other  purposes  that  we  might  bear 
in  mind,  and  about  which  the  title  of  the 
bill  speaks. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  that  what  is  becoming 
more  commonly  known  in  Government 
as  the  "perceptive  plan  for  affirmative 
action"? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Well,  generally 
speaking. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    time   of    the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  we  generally  refer  to  such  maneu- 
verings  as  this  as  "guidelines." 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  see.  Well,  either  way, 
it  means  the  same  thing;  does  it  not? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  No  one  has  been 
able  to  perceive  what  they  have  planned, 
because  the  guidelines  change  from  day 
to  day  to  suit  the  purpose. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Would  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
yield  to  me  further  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  a  question  with  respect 
to  the  procedure  concerning  this  bill? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Yes;  I  would  be 
glad  to  yield  further  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee I  Mr.  CellerI.  There  have  been 
rumors  to  the  effect  that  the  Com.mittee 
might  rise  after  general  debate  and  not 
finish  this  bill  today. 

Is  there  any  substance  to  that,  that 
a  request  will  be  made  that  the  Commit- 
tee rise  and  that  the  bill  go  over  until 
Monday? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge that  the  Committee  will  rise  after 
general  debate.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  am 
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about  to  call  the  dl-sunguished  majority 
leader  IMr.  Albert i  to  i.ee  what  the 
opinion  of  the  leadership  is  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  It  has  bten 
said 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  do  nut  know  myself, 
ar^y  more  than  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
does. 

Mr.  GROSS    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WAGGONNEIR.  There  have  been 
speakers  In  the  well  yesterday  and  today 
who  have  said  this  Is  the  beginning  of  a 
Federal  police  force.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Mcculloch ]  yesterday  after- 
noon emphatically  denied  this.  I  agree 
with  him.  I  do  not  think  thi5  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  Federal  police  force,  but  I  would 
say  this  is  the  beginning  of  total  domina- 
tion and  control  of  local  police  forces  by 
the  Federal  Government.  The  local  pobce 
forces  will  in  name  perhaps  still  be 
called  local  police  forces,  but  they  will 
be  dominated  by  tiie  federal  Govcin- 
ment.  The  key  '.mU  be  the  almighty  dol- 
lar. £>o  as  I  say  or  you  do  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Chuiinian.  I  see  a  very  distinct 
parallel,  as  did  my  esteemed  colieattue, 
the  dean  of  the  Louisiana  delegation, 
Eddie  Hebert.  in  his  colloquy  with  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  yester- 
day, between  th:.?  legislation  and  how  it 
will  be  administered  and  the  educational 
schojl  gulri^'.inci  a.-,  applied  to  aid  to 
education  money.  I  think  we  can  saftiy 
a-ssum?  that  thi*  lcgi:>iatijn  is  E;o:ng  to 
be  administered  under  guidelines  quite 
similar  to  those,  and  I  assume  this  from 
the  admission  of  certain  people  in  the 
Justice  Department  'hat  there  is  a  par- 
allel here.  I  say  without  reservation  to 
you.  my  friends,  that  if  this  Congress 
enacts  this  legislation  this  year,  five  years 
from  now  the  local  police  forces  will  be 
totally  dominated  by  the  Federal  dollar 
just  as  are  the  schools  of  this  land  dom- 
inated by  the  so-called  need  for  the 
Federal  dollar  today.  We  have  fallen 
into  one  trap,  thinking  there  would  be 
no  Federal  control.  Let  us  not  make  so 
foolish  a  mistake  again.  The  prohibition 
clause  written  into  this  lepislation  has 
been  written  into  all  aid-to-education 
legislation,  but  it  has  been  totally  use- 
less. It  Is  ambiguou.5  to  .say  nothing  iri 
this  legislation  shall  be  construed  to 
grant  certain  authorities.  When  the  peo- 
ple dowT>.town.  the  Federal  agencies,  look 
at  It,  they  will  .say  "Well,  th^re  is  nothin-t 
in  this  legislation  that  denies  us  to  do 
those  things,  either." 

The  Attorney  General  has  too  much 
authority  '.vitho'  t  this  legislation  If  you 
yive  hi ti  this  'tpislation.  yo"i  ore  going  to 
give  him  a  stra.nrlehold  over  the  local 
poMce  acti'. itie«  You  ■^ay  tMs  cannot 
happen?  You  .say  he  will  not  abu.'^e  his  r-.;i- 
thority?  Some  of  you  were  in  this  Con- 
gress just  a  couple  of  yeais  aeo  and  voted 
in  ffood  fai'h  for  voting  rl^Ms  le"i.s!ation. 
You  said  ynu  wanted  to  get  rid  of  dis- 
crimination in  the  matter  of  re^risterinj: 
citizens  to  vote  and  'etting  them  vota 
after  they  were  reeLstevf^d.  Corgress 
passed  the  so-called  Voting  Rights  Act. 
Certain  requirements  were  stipulated  in 
that  Irpislation  requiring,  proof  of  dis- 
crimination before  the  .Attorney  General 
would  have  any  authority  over  the  ad- 
ministration of  registration  procedures 
In  the  several  States. 


Tliere  w  a^  a  requirement,  among  other 
thuik^s,  tnat  a  specified  number  of  peo- 
ple wojld  be  required  to  make  cum- 
piaiali  regarding  cisciimination  and  tne 
.Attorney  General  would  investigate  those 
cumplauits.  If  at  the-  end  of  this  investi- 
gation he  Ijund  that  mdted  there  was 
discrimination,  then  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral would  take  over  the  voter  ret;istra- 
tion  machinery  oi  tliat  particular  county, 
or  parish,  as  is  the  ca.se  m  Louisiana. 

Mr  Katzenbach  was  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  not  too  long  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Voting  Rights  Act  he  re- 
ceived complaints  from  my  congres- 
sional district  allegin;;  that  several 
parishes  in  my  congressional  district 
were  guilty  of  discrimination  in  register- 
ing people  to  vote.  Mr.  Katzenbach  did 
what  he  wa.s  supposed  to  do.  He  con- 
ducted an  investigation  of  these  charces. 
Do  you  know  what  he  said  at  the  end  of 
his  investiiiation?  lie  .said.  "There  is  no 
discrimination." 

The  CHAIRM.AN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr  WAGGONNER  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  for  b  additional  minutes 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  irpntleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr  WAGGONNER  .Attorney  General 
Kat7enbachsaid: 

ITiere  l.s  no  discrimination;  therefore  there 
l3  tio  cause  for  me  to  send  Federal  registrars 
to  northwest  Louisiana. 

But  what  happened?  We  had  a  change 
in  Attorneys  General,  and  the  new  .At- 
torney General,  Mr.  Ramsey  Clark,  sent 
voter  registrars  to  northwest  Louisiana, 
to  my  congressional  district 

He  was  asked  why  .since  there  was  no 
dl.scrimlnation  and  he  admitted  to  me 
and  to  both  the  Senators  from  Louisiana 
m  person,  face  to  face,  that  he  had  not 
had  complaints  of  discrimination  In 
registering  people  to  vote  and  that  in 
fact  he  knew  that  there  was  no  diseriml- 
nation  in  rfgistennt;  people  to  vote,  that 
any  mdividual  who  wanted  to  register 
and  to  vote  could  present  themselves  at 
tiie  office  of  the  registrar  and  register 
to  vote. 

But  he  wanted,  he  went  on  to  say,  to 
register  more  Necroes  and  for  more  than 
3  months  now  he  has  had  Federal  regis- 
trars In  mv  district,  after  admitting 
there  nev;  r  has  been  dl.scrimlnation  and 
that  none  f.\::ts  now — and  he  lias  paid 
Federal  workers  in  federally  owned  auto- 
mobiles solicitin'.^  the  registration  of  peo- 
ple to  ccme  and  vote  und  hauling  them 
to  register  and  back.  He  not  only  told 
the  two  Senators  and  myself  this  face  to 
face  but  he  told  the  Governor  of  Loul.si- 
ana  by  telephone  that  there  was  no 
di.scrimination 

I  asked  the  .Attorney  General  If  he 
was  going  to  tive  the  same  consideration 
to  the  poor  white  people  of  northwest 
Louisiana  in  my  congre.ssional  district 
and  he  said  emphatically — no.  he  was 
only  interested  in  the  Negroes. 

I  have  executed  a  sworn  affidavit,  the 
two  Senators  of  my  State  have  executed 
a  sworn  affidavit,  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  has  executed  a  sworn 
affidavit  that  the  Attorney  General,  Mr. 
Clark,  has  told  us  that  discrimination 
does  not  exist  but  Federal  registrars  re- 
main even  after  a.sking  the  White  House 


to  remove  them.  This  is  an  abuse  of  his 
authority.  He  has  the  right  under  cer- 
tain  conditions  to  send  Federal  regis- 
trars, for  example,  anywhere  where  there 
has  been  some  violation  of  the  law  and 
where  somebody's  rights  have  been  vio- 
lated. But  it  is  incumbent  upon  him  as  a 
responsible  Federal  official  to  be  sure 
that  there  has  been  a  violation  of  some- 
body's  rights.  But  he  admits  that  this 
has  not  happened. 

I  am  telling  you.  with  that  admission 
of  the  Attorney  General,  that  we  are 
going  to  get  the  same  unfair  treatment 
from  this  legislative  proposal  as  we  are 
getting  from  the  voting  rights  act.  The 
Attorney  General  himself  practices  the 
rawest  kind  of  discrimination. 

So  I  do  not  share  this  faith  that  this 
act  will  be  administered  as  it  is  intended 
by  some  of  you  who  are  going  to  support 
it.  Tliis  act  is  going  to  be  another  bill 
for  other  purposes  as  the  title  says— 
for  social  reform — because  it  is  truly  in- 
tended for  other  purposes  and  not  for 
preventing  crime. 

I  am  not  .saying  everything  about  this 
bill  is  bad.  I  am  not  saying  that  people 
do  not  need  some  help  to  curb  crime. 
But  why  cannot  the  Federal  Government 
see  to  it  that  the  Federal  courts  of  this 
land  give  the  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  the  local  courts  some  sup- 
port rather  than  destroying  everything 
that  they  do  day  in  and  day  out. 

If  you  want  to  correct  what  is  going 
on  in  this  country,  why  do  you  not  start 
at  the  beginning?  Why  do  you  not  show 
.some  concern  about  the  morals  of  the 
people  who  are  committing  all  this  crime 
that  you  are  so  concerned  about  ? 

When  a  breakdown  of  morals  occurs 
in  the  three  institutions  that  make  up 
society  in  this  country — the  home,  the 
.school,  and  the  church — then  when  par- 
ents start  doing  the  job  at  home  instead 
of  going  out  and  protesting — and  when 
teachers  quit  teaching  that  competition 
Is  an  evil  thing  and  when  preachers  start 
preaching  honesty  and  respect  for  law 
Instead  of  social  reform  and  contempt 
for  laws  we  do  not  like,  then  maylie  the 
morals  of  this  country  will  improve. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  cor- 
recting the  evils  and  riots  of  this  coun- 
try? I  will  tell  you  what  can  be  done 
and  we  could  stop  all  these  riots — that 
is  if  the  Piesident  has  the  political  forti- 
tude to  do  it — th'  Piesident  oi  the 
United  States  should  call  the  Governors 
uf  our  50  States  a:id  the  mayors  of  our 
great  citle;:  to  the  White  House  and  he 
should  call  the  Negro  leaders  of  this 
country — both  the  respu:isible  and  ir- 
respon.slbIe  militant  ones  and  we  ha\e 
them  both — he  should  cal!  the  foremost 
and  probably  the  most  responsible 
Negro  leader  in  this  country  in  my 
personal  opinion.,  and  maybe  you  do  not 
share  it,  Roy  Wilkins — he  should  call 
Negro  leaders  of  all  stripes  in  this  Na- 
tion who  are  causing  this  strife  to  the 
White  House  and  when  they  get  there 
do  the  talking  and  tell  the  Governors, 
"You  have  a  responsibility  for  local  law 
enforcemer.t."  He  should  tell  the  mayors, 
"You  have  the  responsibility  to  enforce 
the  law."  And  he  should  tell  the.se  mili- 
tants who  are  causing  this  violence  and 
strife  and  causing  anarchy  in  this  great 


land  that  "Anarchy  and  riots  are  over 
in  these  United  States." 

He  should  tell  them  that  they  started 
it  and  he  is  going  to  finish  it  and,  "II 
you  do  not  believe  me,  try  me." 

He  should  say.  "I  will  tell  you  one 
thing.  I  am  from  this  moment  going  to 
use  whatever  force  is  required  in  this 
great  country  to  suppress  anarchy  and 
riots  and  you  can  count  on  that  promise." 
And  when  he  is  confronted  with  an- 
other one,  if  he  makes  good  they  will 
think  a  long  time  before  they  start  an- 
other one.  The  point  must  be  proved  if 
the  need  be.  They  will  get  the  message. 
The  President  must  convince  these  peo- 
ple they  are  not  going  by  anarchy  to 
drag  this  great  country  to  the  depths  of 
ruin  and  hell. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CORM.AN  I  think  the  gentleman 
In  the  well  has  put  his  finger  on  one  of 
the  truly  complex  problems  in  this  Na- 
tion in  calling  our  attention  to  the  fam- 
ily structure  and  to  the  problems  in  the 
home  which  lead  to  so  much  of  our  diflQ- 
culty. 

I  am  most  hopeful  that  we  will  find 
some  way  to  get  mothers  out  of  the  cot- 
ton fields  in  the  South  and  the  mothers 
in  suburban  homes  in  the  North  back  to 
raising  their  own  children.  I  think  that 
will  be  a  marvelous  thing. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  What  would  the 
gentleman  say  about  getting  the  prosti- 
tutes in  the  bars  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia back  in  the  home?  You  started 
the  sarcasm  and  now  I  will  finish  it. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  There  fje  considerably 
more  people  out  in  the  suburbs  scrub- 
bing floors  while  their  children  are  at 
home  than  there  are  in  bars  while  their 
children  are  at  home. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Maybe  the  gentle- 
man is  opposed  to  work,  and  is  spending 
more  time  looking  at  the  problems  of 
others  than  he  does  at  home  In  Watts. 
for  example. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Matsunaga  I .  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
has  expired. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  count.  [After  counting.] 
Ninety-one  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

IRollNo.  198]  I 

A.nderson,  111.      Hagan  Roudebush 

Andrews,  Henderson  .Sisk 

N  Dak.  Kupferman         Stvckey 

Ayr"  McClure  Taylor  i 

Burke.  Fla.  Morton  Urtall  ' 

Burtor..  Utah       Murphv.  N.Y.      Williams,  Miss. 
Evlns,  Teni-..        OHta,!!!.  WU'on, 

''ord.  Pike  Charles  H. 

William  D.       Retnlck  Wright 

Gibbons  Rooney.  N.Y.       Wyatt 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert) 
navina  resumed  the  Chair,  Mr.  Rosten- 
KowsKi,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 


Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill, 
H.R.  5037,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  402  Members  responded  :o 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  additional  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Wag- 
gonner]. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  time  of  the  quorum  call  I  was  en- 
gaged In  a  colloquy  with  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Gorman], 

I  regret  to  say  after  that  colloquy  it 
seems  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  re- 
port of  the  President's  Commission  to 
study  the  cause  of  these  recent  riots  has 
been  arrived  at— -If  not  put  into  print. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  general  debate, 
title  I  of  this  bill  will  be  read  and  then 
a  motion  will  be  made  that  the  Com- 
mittee rise  and  that  we  conclude  debate 
on  this  legislation  under  the  5-minute 
rule  next  week. 

I  think  it  should  be  obvious  to  every- 
one the  reason  the  Committee  is  going 
to  rise  today  at  the  conclusion  of  gen- 
eral debate  stems  from  the  fact  that  the 
votes  now  exist  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  amend  this  legislation  to 
give  to  the  States  and  the  local  author- 
ities the  authority  they  need.  I  think  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  you  should  be  on  your 
guard  over  the  weekend,  because  an 
effort  is  going  to  be  put  forth  to  have 
the  mayors  of  the  country  try  to  per- 
suade you  not  to  vote  for  amendments 
which  would  give  any  authority  to  the 
Governors  and  to  the  States  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  legislation  which 
would  In  any  way  weaken  the  authority 
of  the  Attorney  General.  You  must  de- 
cide whether  you  want  to  run  your  police 
department  at  home  or  be  dictated  to  by 
Washington. 

I  hope  that  you  will  have  the  ability 
to  withstand  the  pressure,  because  the 
States  need  additional  authority  and 
these  proposed  amendments  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  regret  to  hear  that  the 
Committee  is  going  to  rise  after  the  con- 
clusion of  general  debate.  The  quorum 
call  showed  403  Members  of  the  House 
present.  That  certainly  constitutes  an 
attendance  ready,  willing,  and  able  to 
finish  this  bill  this  afternoon,  and  I  for 
one  can  see  no  reason  why  this  legis- 
lation should  not  be  attended  to  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  let  me 
say  that  If  you  want  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  within  a  few 
years,  through  use  of  the  Federal  dollar, 
to  dominate  the  law  enforcement  in  your 
ccmmimity  and  In  your  State,  vote  for 
this  legislation  like  It  Is  and  you  will  rue 
the  day. 
Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 


yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Schweiker]. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
recent  wave  of  lawlessness  in  our  major 
cities  is  but  the  latest  reminder  that 
crime  has  become  an  urgent  national 
problem.  The  amount  of  crime  has  risen 
to  such  a  level,  and  the  nature  of  crime 
has  become  so  complex,  that  States  and 
municipal  govempients  can  no  longer 
cope  with  the  problem  without  Federal 
help. 

Congress  has  a  mandate  to  assist  the 
States  and  municipal  governments  in 
fighting  crime.  Bold  new  ideas  are  des- 
perately needed  and  many  of  us  in  Con- 
gress have  looked  to  this  bill,  H.R.  5037, 
as  the  beginning  of  a  vigorous  Federal 
anticrime  efifort.  But  I,  for  one,  have 
been  disappointed  at  the  hollow,  un- 
imaginative solution  proposed  by  this 
bill.  I  can  see  that  instead  of  innovat- 
ing, instead  of  breaking  new  ground,  the 
administration  has  chosen  merely  to  re- 
peat its  same  old  formula,  the  grant-in- 
aid  to  local  government. 

Congress  must  reflect  seriously  on 
whether,  in  a  field  so  crucial  to  the  Na- 
tion as  crime  fighting,  it  should  accept 
the  administration's  automatic  remedj- — 
its  knee  jerk  response  to  crime.  I  contend 
that  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  a.o- 
prove  a  program  that  sent  Federal  aid 
directly  from  Washington  to  local  police 
departments  and  bypassed  State  author- 
ities. For  the  States  have  an  essential 
role  to  play  in  the  mounting  of  a  nation- 
wide anticrime  program,  A  Federal  pro- 
gram that  gives  local  aid  but  leaves  out 
the  States  runs  the  risk  of  being  un- 
coordinated and  inefiacient.  Worse  than 
that,  it  stands  to  fail  in  its  overall  aim. 

State  governments  should  be  the  nat- 
ural focal  points  of  a  federally  aided 
anticrime  program.  They  have  operated 
their  own  statewide  police  organiza- 
tions over  a  long  period.  They  are  di- 
rectly concerned  and  familiar  with  local 
law  enforcement  problems.  And  orga- 
nized crime  has  long  since  gone  state- 
wide in  its  operations,  so  that  no  single 
metropolitan  area  within  a  State  can 
successfully  cope  with  it. 

State  governments  should  set  their 
own  priorities  for  crime  fighting.  They 
should  plan  development  of  statewide 
services  to  law  enforcement,  such  as 
crime  laboratories,  special  Investigation 
staffs,  data  processing  and  commimica- 
tions  systems.  States  should  decide  how 
all  the  local  police  forces  within  that 
State  can  best  operate  under  a  state- 
wide program.  Then,  Federal  aid  should 
be  extended  In  accordance  with  the 
State's  own  plan. 

Instead  of  pursuing  a  logical.  State- 
by-State  approach,  the  administration- 
sponsored  bill  would  distribute  Its  grant- 
in-aid  funds  here  and  there,  scatter-shot 
fashion.  A  local  police  force  would  get 
the  funds  on  showing  Washington  that 
it  has  "new  approaches  and  Improve- 
ments in  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice." 

If  such  grants  are  given  without  an 
overall  plan  of  State  coordination,  the 
result  would  be  waste,  duplication,  and 
possibly  chaos.  And  even  if  one  does  not 
shudder  at  the  idea  of  waste  and  dupli- 
cation, I  doubt  that  the  problems  of  local 
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Clime  can  be  effectively  handled  without 
a  strong  State  approach  The  tragedy 
would  be  that  the  State,  with  its  powers, 
resources,  and  expertise,  would  not  be 
fully  enlisted  in  the  war  on  crime.  We 
would  be  battling  crime  on  the  national 
level  with  one  hand — the  State  govern- 
ments— tied  behind  our  backs. 

H.R.  5037  does,  it  is  true,  invite  States 
to  apply  for  planning  and  action  funds 
on  the  same  basis  as  local  governments. 
But  this  Is  not  enough.  H  R.  5037  must 
be  amended  along  the  lines  suggested  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Cahill],  the  E;entlcman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  RAiLSBArKl.  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  Mr.  Biester).  State 
planning  should  be  a  precondition  of  any 
Federal  grants  eoing  into  any  State.  If 
for  some  reaison  a  State  does  not  show  its 
firm  commitment  to  the  job  of  anti- 
crime  coordination,  there  should  still  be 
a  provision  for  aiding  the  local  commu- 
nity within  that  State  which  needs  help 
with  law  enforcement.  But  the  bill 
should  be  restructured  to  place  primary 
emphasis  on  State  plaruiinsi.  It  is  the 
very  minimum  that  we  should  expect 
from  this  bUl. 

I  also  voice  my  support  for  amending 
HJl.  5037  to  establish  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice.  The  Institute  being  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  1  Mr. 
MacOregorI.  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  McClory)  would  comple- 
ment the  State-by-state  planning  ap- 
proach. For  the  Institute  would  provide, 
for  all  the  States,  those  central  func- 
tions that  can  best  be  planned  and  man- 
aged from  Washington.  First,  the  In- 
stitute would  start  regional  Institutes  in 
one  or  more  States  to  train  State  and 
local  law-enforcement  officers.  And  sec- 
ond, it  would  be  a  central  research  orga- 
nization for  Inquiry  into  the  causes  of 
crime,  the  means  of  preventing  crime 
and  the  growing  technology  of  law  en- 
forcement work. 

HJl.  5037  is  a  necessary  bill;  Indeed, 
an  lu^gent  bill.  But  it  is  only  the  start  of 
a  solution  to  the  national  problem  of 
crime.  Congress  must  change  and  add  to 
the  Federal  criminal  law  as  well.  The 
most  crucial  change  to  be  made  Is  in  the 
Federal  laws  on  Interception  of  conver- 
sations by  electronic  means. 

Electronic  surveillance  Is  now  abso- 
lutely prohibited  under  Federal  law.  The 
administration,  to  my  great  disappoint- 
ment, is  pressing  for  continuing  that  pro- 
hibition in  all  but  cases  involving  na- 
tional security.  I  agree  with  the  adminis- 
tration that  private  parties  must  be 
prohibited  from  interceptin::;  conversa- 
tions of  others  But  I  do  not  agree  that 
electronic  surveillance  methods  should 
be  denied  to  police  investigating  orga- 
nized crime  under  strict  court  super- 
vision. It  has  proven  to  be  an  enormously 
valuable  means  of  investigation. 

I  plan  to  introduce  soon  Ifgi.slation 
that  will  allow  electronic  surveillance  in 
organized  crime  ca.s^s.  but  under  strict 
Judicial  control  and  under  other  con- 
stitutional restrictions  imposed  by  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  case,  Berger 
against  New  York 

Organized  crime,  we  are  now  beginning 
to  realize,  is  more  than  Just  a  systematic 


violator  of  our  laws  a^iainst  fjambling, 
drug  traffic  and  vice.  Oiuanized  crime  is 
a  noose  around  the  necks  of  our  poor 
citizens  in  the  slums.  The  toll  they  pay 
to  organized  crime  in  their  daily  lives  is 
staggering,  and  so  is  the  toll  that  society 
a.s  a  whole  pays.  The  most  flagrant  ex- 
ample of  the  effect  of  organized  crime  is 
the  petty  theft  committed  daily  by  drug 
addicts  who  must  somehow  raise  the  high 
prices  that  the  drug  syndicate  demands 
to  supply  their  habit.  In  gambling  and 
vice,  the  burden  is  al.':o  borne  by  the 
"little  guy.  '  We  can  no  longer  ignore 
organized  ciimc  in  this  regard.  As  our 
Nation  searches  desperately  for  a  way  to 
solve  its  ghetto  problems,  it  is  especially 
sad  to  see  tiie  administration  seek  to  bar 
police  from  legitimate,  court-controlled 
use  of  electronic  surveillance  to  combat 
organized  crime. 

Finally,  there  is  another  task  ahead  for 
Congress  It  must  examine  whether  the 
Federal  law  enforcement  structure  itself 
is  organized  to  figlit  crime  On  Marcii  15. 
I  joined  20  of  my  Hou.se  colleagues  in 
asking  the  Hou.se  Judiciarv  Committee 
to  make  such  an  inquiry  We  noted,  for 
example,  that  there  are  over  20  separate 
law  enforcement  agencies  under  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  .scattered  in  elt:ht  cab- 
inet departments,  four  independent  agen- 
cies and  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President 

We  counted  nine  different  agencies 
that  each  handle  a  piece  of  the  Federal 
narcotics  control  effort.  Our  statement, 
documented  with  charts,  is  found  in  the 
March  21  Congre.ssional  Record 

I  regret  that  such  a  fonnal  inquirj-  has 
yet  to  take  place  The  administration  has 
devoted  most  of  its  attention  to  ways  it 
can  aid  State  and  local  law  enforcement. 
Now  it  is  time  to  consider  the  Federal 
structure  itself  and  effect  what  my  col- 
leagues and  I  feel  is  badly  needed — a 
sweeping  reorganization  of  Federal  law 
enforcem.ent  agencies. 

Congress,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  a  man- 
date for  action  It  must  amend  H.R.  5037 
until  it  becomes  an  effective  blueprint 
for  State-by-State  action  It  must  add  to 
H.R.  5037  the  highly  desirable  National 
Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  of  Crim- 
inal Justice.  Beyond  the  .scope  of  H.R. 
5037,  Congress  must  enact  new,  powerful, 
electronic  sur\eLllance  legislation  under 
strict  court  sujjervision  aimed  at  orga- 
nized crime.  And  Congress  must  seek  to 
analyze  the  relationship  between  myriad 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  all 
empowered  to  enforce  law. 

Mr,  BIESTER.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  tim»'  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  !Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen  I. 

Mr.  DON  H  CLAUSEN  Mr  Chairman, 
in  terms  of  social  crisis,  America  has 
never  been  a  patient  nation  Today,  more 
than  anything  else,  our  people  are  con- 
cerned for  their  safety  and  for  the  res- 
toration of  law  and  order  all  across  our 
country'.  To  date,  we  in  Government  have 
offered  America  little  moi-e  than  words. 
Talk  of  investigations,  social  ills,  and 
transformations  is  of  little  comfort  to  an 
irate  nation.  Attempting  to  place  the 
blame  for  the  riots  on  the  President,  on 
Congress,  or  on  our  Governors  is  of  little 
value  to  tho.sc  whose  homes  and  shops 


have  been  pillaged  or  destroyed.  Making 
a  political  ■football"  out  of  a  grave  threat 
to  our  domestic  tranquility  is  a  dissenice 
to  those  who  have  died  or  been  maimed. 

The  law-abiding  citizens  of  our  Nation 
want  action  and  they  want  it  now.  The 
investigations  which  have  been  called  for 
are  needed  and  they  must  progress  with 
all  due  dispatch.  But  mtist  we  wait  until 
these  complex  investigations  are  con- 
cluded to  get  positive  and  effective 
action? 

In  our  deliberations  and  attempts  to 
restore  order,  let  us  not  "fiddle"  while 
more  of  our  cities  "burn."  As  we  assem- 
ble here  today,  I  question  if  we  are  not 
largely  ignoring  the  defiant  and  boastful 
warnings  we  have  heard.  Those  respon- 
sible for  the  current  rash  of  riots  liave 
said — and  I  quote: 

.America  has  got  to  come  around  or  black 
people  will  burn  It  down 

Stokely  Carmichacl.  from  his  lofty 
perch  in  Havana,  has  called  for  "guerrilla 
warfare"  in  the  United  States  These,  Mr. 
Chairman,  are  calls  to  insurrection  and 
anarchy  and  such  statements,  unfortu- 
nately are  being  broadcast  by  our  news 
media  into  every  city  and  e\  er>-  home  in 
America. 

Rather  than  action — we  have  wit- 
nessed only  reaction.  The  single  most 
important  ingredients  which  could  save 
the  day  and  the  greatest  motivating  vir- 
tues America  has,  are  individual  citi- 
zenship and  individual  responsibility 
But  the.se  virtues  are  the  missing  links- 
lost  in  a  maze  of  massive  programs 
which  are  long  on  promise  but  short  on 
delivery 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  lawlessness 
which  has  swept  our  country  this  sum- 
mer, has  nothing  to  do  with  civil  rights. 
Tho.se  in  the  movement  who  have  turned 
to  violence  are  no  longer  associated  with 
civil  rights  when  they  advocate  and 
promote  destroying  the  countrj-  of  their 
birth.  There  just  are  no  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  America  which  can,  in  any 
way,  justify  sniping,  looting,  burning, 
and  killing  fellow  Americans — black  or 
white. 

Verj'  soon  we,  as  a  nation,  must  face 
up  to  the  fact  that,  in  our  many  efforts 
to  insure  equal  rights  for  all  citizens— 
our  approach  and  our  methods  have 
been  wrong  This  is  most  vividly  demon- 
strated when  a  looter  unashamedly  hauls 
off  a  color  TV  set  in  full  view  of  police 
and  newsmen,  I  can  only  conclude  that 
the  looter,  white  or  black,  assumes  that 
society  "understands":  that  the  law  will 
not  be  enforced  in  this  case— or.  if  it  is, 
that  the  courts  uill  be  lenient.  If  this  is 
.so.  and  I  believe  it  is.  then  I  submit  that 
we  have  a  "sick"  society  and  that  the 
very  nature  of  this  Nation's  crime  prob- 
lem is  going  to  require  more  than  money 
can  buy  and  more  than  programs  can 
cure.  To  date,  our  programs  and  our 
philo.sophy  for  dealing  with  our  racial 
and  urban  problems  have,  in  effect,  ap- 
t>ealed  only  to  the  weaknes.ses  of  man,  I 
think  it  is  time  we  appeal  to  his  strengths 

The  immediate  and  overshadowing 
problem.  Mr,  Chairman,  is  to  halt  the 
riots  and  restore  respect  for  law  and  or- 
der. This  cannot  be  done  with  words  or 
investigations,  America  is.  once  again, 
threatened  and  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
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new  kind  of  crisis.  As  such,  we  look  to  the 
Executive  for  leadership  but,  in  so  doing, 
we  in  Congress  do  not  shirk  from  our 
rightful  responsibilities.  This  is  a  time 
to  unite  Americans — to  heal  our  com- 
mon wounds — and  to  march  forward 
together  to  meet  this  new  threat — this 
insidious  plot  to  "Burn  America  Down." 
To  this  end,  I  call  on  the  President 
and  the  Governors  to  use  the  great  in- 
fluence of  their  offices  to — 

First.  Insist  that  city  and  State  laws 
be  strictly  enforced  regarding  arson, 
rioting,  looting  and  the  unlawful  use 
of  firearms. 

Second.  Urge  city  and  State  govern- 
.Tients  to  review  and,  where  necessary. 
enact  emergency  "standby"  laws  to  deal 
with  urban  insurrection. 

Third.  Commend  our  city  and  State 
law-enforcement  officials  and  urge  all 
Americans  to  join  them  in  maintaining 
and  restoring  respect  for  law  and  order. 
Fourth.  Serve  notice  on  inciters  and 
potential  inciters  of  riots  that  they  face 
severe  penalties  if  they  persist  in  their 
lawlessness. 

Fifth.  Demand  that  our  courts  deal 
harshly  with  rioters;  especially  with 
snipers  and  looters. 

Sixth.  Call  for  quick  passage  and  im- 
mediate implementation  of  the  antiriot 
bill  now  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia fMr.  Bell]. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Gorman]. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
was  a  colloquy  a  few  minutes  ago  be- 
tween the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Waggonner]  and  me,  concerning 
domestic  servants  In  the  suburbs  and 
prostitutes  in  bars.  Apparently  each  of 
us  was  drawing  conclusions  based  on 
his  own  experiences.  I  would  also  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  that  the 
Moynihan  report  was  the  one  on  which 
I  relied,  on  the  breakdown  of  the  family 
and  its  attendant  problems.  I  am  not 
engaged  in  an  effort  to  indict  anyone 
at  all.  But  I  commend  the  Moynihan  re- 
port to  all  Members. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  in  the  well  made 
some  comment  about  a  comparison  of 
the  Attorney  General's  powers  over 
State  and  local  governments  to  wit,  the 
Federal  Commissioner  of  Education  and 
his  so-called  powers  through  the  Federal 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  over  the  local  and  State  school 
boards.  l  reject  that  comparison  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  Fundamentally  I  believe  It 
is  not  at  all  valid  to  allege  Federal  domi- 
nance over  our  school  system. 

The  programs  and  moneys  for  our 
school  system  are  funneled  directly 
through  the  local  and  State  govern- 
ments. It  is  written  into  the  law  itself, 
and  I  think  the  only  area  to  which  the 
gentleman  could  possibly  be  referring  is 
the  Civil  Rights  Act,  which  was  passed 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  House.  There  is  in  that 
some  right  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  step  in  when  there  Is 
segregation   in  certain   areas.   I   would 
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think,  under  the  clrcimistances.  when 
we  are  sending  large  sums  of  money  into 
the  South  and  Into  other  areas,  I  would 
believe  we  should  require  that  such 
school  systems  be  integrated. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  9  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten]. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
subject  of  law  enforcement  before  us 
has  been  before  us  for  several  years  in 
one  form  or  another.  Certainly  the  riots 
which  have  happened  in  the  past  few 
weeks  and  during  other  periods  are 
enough  to  cause  every  Member  of  this 
body  to  realize  that  law  and  order  have 
broken  down. 

The  question  then  arises  as  to  why' 
Following  a  determination  of  the  cause, 
we  must  then  of  coiu-se  decide,  what  can 
we  do  about  it. 

Today  we  are  here  In  what  must  be  a 
most  serious  undertaking  and  yet  the 
bill  before  us  only  offers  to  provide  Fed- 
eral funds  to  local  groups  or  cities  at  a 
time  when  we  have  at  least  $10  billion 
or  $15  billion  national  deficit  to  come  up 
with  some  plan  or  system  of  law  enforce- 
ment. 'Where  money  Is  concerned,  there 
are  many  takers.  I  am  sure  there  will 
be  many  mayors  and  other  people  who 
would  like  to  get  Federal  funds  as  pro- 
vided In  this  bill.  That  Is  true  even 
though  we  find  from  three  to  five  times 
on  practically  every  page  In  the  bill  the 
words  "the  Attorney  General  shall  de- 
termine," "may,"  and  "can  withhold." 

I  should  like  briefly.  If  I  may  have 
the  attention  of  the  Committee — and 
many  others  have  had  the  same  experi- 
ence I  have  had— to  say  I  was  a  district 
attorney  when  I  came  here.  I  was  fair 
to  all  people  and  I  can  prove  it.  I  wish 
to  point  out  a  few  things  which  are  rela- 
tively basic,  and  which  we  all  know. 

Society  Itself  was  organized  on  the 
basis  that  the  freedoms  of  individuals 
had  to  be  limited,  where  necessary,  for 
the  protection  of  society  Itself.  Criminal 
statutes  which  made  It  a  crime  against 
society  to  do  certain  things  are  probably 
99  percent  local,  because  they  were 
passed  by  the  State  legislatures.  They 
are  State  law.  For  certain  minor  crimes, 
perhaps  those  are  designated  as  crimes 
by  city  ordinances. 

Because  of  that,  law  enforcement  it- 
self is  local.  The  officers  to  whom  we 
must  look  for  law  enforcement  are  there- 
fore local  officers.  There  are  relatively 
only  a  few  actions  which  constitute  Fed- 
eral crimes. 

It  was  stated  here  a  few  moments  ago. 
by  Members  who  know,  that  In  the  past 
few  years  crime  has  Increased  five  times 
as  fast  as  the  population.  All  are  here 
today  acknowledging  that  local  law  en- 
forcement has  broken  down.  The  ques- 
tion follows,  Why? 

^So  if  it  be  true  that  crime  has  Increased 
five  times  as  rapidly  as  the  population 
and  If  it  be  true,  as  we  know,  that  prop- 
erty is  being  destroyed  and  lives  are  being 
taken  and  people  In  city  after  city  are 
living  in  fear  of  the  destruction  of  their 
property,  of  the  death  of  memt)ers  of 
their  families  and  of  themselves,  and  that 
is  the  situation,  it  is  up  to  us  as  a  Con- 
gress to  decide  how  such  a  situation  came 


about.  We  must  figure  out  the  cause  so 
we  will  know  where  to  apply  the  cure. 

Listen  to  me.  law  enforcement  is  de- 
pendent upon  local  officers,  policemen 
and  sheriffs.  Yet  we  have  raised  a  whole 
generation  who  have  seen  Federal  au- 
thorities push  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers around — on  television,  in  the  news- 
papers, and  have  listened  to  it  on  radio. 
Beginning  at  Little  Rock,  on  down  to 
the  present,  they  have  seen  Federal  au- 
thorities push  local  officers  arotmd.  This 
younger  generation  has  seen  Federal 
courts  issue  injunctions  to  restrain  local 
officials  from  enforcing  local  laws.  They 
have  seen  them  belittle  and  belabor  local 
police  and  sheriffs  to  the  point  of  de- 
stroying their  effectiveness  throughout 
the  United  States. 

I  know  that  many  adults,  many  Gov- 
ernment officials,  were  not  so  disturbed 
when  they  saw  the  Federal  courts  enjoin 
local  officers  from  carrying  out  local  laws 
in  my  section  of  the  country.  Some 
thought  it  did  not  really  matter  much 
when  Federal  courts  permitted  and  con- 
doned and  even,  through  the  Attorney 
General's  office,  promoted  the  depriva- 
tion of  the  use  of  property  of  the  citizens 
of  my  section  of  the  United  States  as  well 
as  others. 

They  did  not  see  that  much  harm  was 
done  when  Federal  courts,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Department  of  Justice,  said 
it  was  all  right  for  some  people  to  lie 
down  on  the  floor  and  prevent  a  property 
owner  from  using  his  property,  or  to  use 
the  owner's  property  for  themselves 
against  his  wishes.  To  many  the  cause 
justified  the  means. 

But,  my  friends,  depriving  one  of  his 
property,  property  that  he  worked  for 
and  earned  and  paid  for  and  which 
should  have  been  protected  by  the  laws 
enacted  to  maintain  our  society,  is  really 
no  different  as  a  matter  of  law  than  what 
has  been  happening  recently  when  prop- 
erty has  been  stolen,  burned,  or  other- 
wise destroyed  in  the  lootings  and  burn- 
ing of  our  cities.  The  principle  is  the 
same.  The  only  difference  is  one  of  de- 
gree. They  are  one  and  the  same.  Society 
is  built  upon  the  right  of  an  individual 
to  work  and  to  save  and  to  accumulate 
property.  The  minute  you  let  Federal 
courts  interfere  with  that  right,  by  per- 
mitting anyone  to  shove  the  owner  as 
well  as  local  officers  aside  could  only  lead 
up  to  present  destruction  of  all  rights, 
of  all  safety,  and.  unless  we  see  that  Fed- 
eral courts  return  to  their  place,  let  local 
courts  and  local  officers  again  protect 
our  citizens,  matters  will  get  worse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  pictures  on  television 
and  in  newspapers  showing  Federal  au- 
thorities, either  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's office  or  from  Federal  courts,  push- 
ing local  law  enforcement  officers  around, 
or  aside,  restraining  them  from  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  and  their  respon- 
sibilities, have  led  a  whole  generation  to 
have  no  respect  for  local  law  or  local 
offlcei's. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  too  many  people 
feel  that  the  Constitution,  by  providing 
for  a  Supreme  Court,  thereby  made 
such  court  the  supreme  department  of 
the  United  States.  That  is  not  true.  The 
Court  itself  has  tried  to  create  such  an 
impression  by  usurping  the  rights  of  the 
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legislative  branch  and,  on  occasion,  of 
the  executive  branch  Mr  Chairman,  the 
Constitution  provides  for  three  equal 
and  coordinate  branches  of  government 
of  which  the  .-supreme  Court  is  only  one. 
equal  only  to  the  legisl.Ttive  and  execu- 
tive branches  When  the  Court  exercises 
jurisdiction  over  one  of  these  coequal 
bodies,  over  the  present  Congress,  a  co- 
equal body,  it  has  itself  violated  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  its 
actions  are  thu^  unconstitutional.  And. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  helpless  to 
stop  It,  I  .shall  address  myself  to  this 
subject  in  more  detail  at  a  later  date. 

So  I  say  to  you  that  in  this  bill  before 
us  amendments  should  be  offered,  di- 
rected toward  requiring  Federal  officials 
to  let  local  law  enfoi  cement  officers  en- 
force the  law  which  is  local.  Unless  we 
do  that  th's  bill  will  allow  the  Attorney 
General,  through  the  use  of  money,  to 
buy  his  way  into  influencing  local  offi- 
cers. Many  say  that  Is  a  needless  fear 
Let  me  say  that  I  sat  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  and 
other  colleagues  where  we  had  to  wait  to 
testify  In  favor  of  the  anthiot  bill,  while 
we  listened  to  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  Mr.  Doar.  te.stify  in  opposition 
to  such  antiriot  bill  The  Justice  De- 
partment does  not  want  authority  to  ar- 
rest these  domon.'^trcitors  or  folk  such  as 
Rap  Brown  or  Stokely  Carmichael  who 
go  from  State  to  State  to  t-'t-nerate  these 
riots.  I  read  in  the  press  w,here  it  was 
stated  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
could  find  no  Federal  statute  they  had 
violated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  son  has  had  only 
1  year  of  law.  I  believe  he  could  find 
half  a  dozen  statute ^  which  these  men 
and  others  have  violated.  Certainly  they 
have  violated  local  laws. 

Mr.  Chairman  permit  me  to  repeat 
again  to  my  friends  who  are  lawyers: 
when  we  stand  by  and  let  the  Federal 
courts  and  Federal  ofiBcials  permit  the 
use  of  a  person  s  property  against  his 
wishes,  they  thereby  deprive  him  of  the 
use  of  his  own  property,  the  princii)lf  in- 
volved Is  just  the  same  as  that  when  these 
rioters  and  looters  take  property,  burn  It 
down,  or  destroy  it  It  is  just  a  matter 
of  degree. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  again,  the 
record  of  the  Department  of  Justice  over 
the  last  10  years  is  not  such  as  to  uive 
any  consolation  to  the  average  American 
citizen  at  thi.s  time  when  law  and  order 
must  be  restored  To  eive  to  any  Attorney 
General  the  money  this  bill  would  Rive, 
to  be  distributed  by  his  rules,  would  cure 
nothing.  This  bill  must  be  chansf'-'d  We 
must  pull  the  Federal  authorities  back — 
not  put  them  into  more  control  at  the 
local  level. 

I  hope  that  manv  of  my  col!efi?,'ues  will 
join  me — I  hope  some  of  my  colleagues 
will  Join  me  in  supporting  an  amendment 
to  this  bill  that  will  take  any  Federal 
official  out  of  the  way  of  the  local  en- 
forcement officers  in  order  that  we  may 
restore  the  rights  of  the  American  people 
to  his  or  her  propertv.  to  its  use  a.>  he 
or  she  sees  fit.  We  had  better  do  it  before 
It  Is  too  late.  I  repeat  aeain.  what  is  hap- 
pening In  northern  cities  is  the  .same  in 
principle  as  that  which  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment fostered,  on  a  smaller  scale.  In 


my    srctlon    of    the    country.    One    was 
bound  to  lead  to  the  other 

You  had  better  be  giving  thout,'ht  to 
making  pun'.shment  for  crime  certain — 
for  detection,  arrest,  and  trial  mean  lit- 
tle unless  those  who  violate  the  law  re- 
ceive pimishment.  And  it  is  our  Federal 
authorities,  our  Federal  courts,  which 
have  put  new-found  individual  ritrhts 
ahead  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  who 
liave  made  punishment  for  crime  not 
only  uncertain  but  highly  unlikely, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  money  in  this  bill 
Will  not  reach  the  cause  and  therefore 
cannot  correct  the  problem. 

I  hope  my  colleague.s  will  not  believe 
that  eiving  a  sum  of  money  to  a  depart- 
ment for  distribution  that  has  so  con- 
ducted itself  and  which  has  appeared  in 
the  courts  to  restrain  the  local  officers 
and  pi f vent  them  from  enforcini:  the 
local  lavv.s — because  they  are  local  laws — 
that  this  will  correct  the  situation  I 
realize  that  people  hate  to  face  up  to 
the  facUs,  but  it  is  our  country  where 
law  enforcement  ha,s  broken  down;  it 
is  our  country  where  a  President  has 
been  killed;  it  is  our  country  where  peo- 
ple cannot  go  out  on  the  streets  at  night. 
But  please  do  not  kid  yourselves  that 
when  you  give  the  Attorney  General 
some  money  to  send  back  to  local  cities 
that  you  have  done  anything  at  all  ex- 
cept to  tn.'  to  hide  from  tiie  fact  that 
it  IS  Federal  authority  that  is  deterring 
and  preventin:-:  local  law  enforcement. 

The  hour  is  late,  but  we  must  restore 
law  and  order,  by  restoring  to  local  offi- 
cers the  right  to  enforce  law  and  order 
without   Federal  interference. 

Mr.  HUNOATE  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York    Mr.  BiNr.n.^Ml. 

Mr  ROUSH  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield* 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr  ROUSH  Mr  Cliairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R  5037,  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  JiLstlce  Act  of  1967. 
My  support  is  eiven  with  some  reserva- 
tions and  qualilications,  not  for  what  the 
bill  purport.-,  to  do.  but  for  those  omis- 
sions I  feel  it  contains. 

I  heartily  concur  in  the  funds  to  local 
governments  for  Improved  law  enforce- 
ment, the  authorizations  for  Innova- 
tions in  that  area,  including  recruitin.; 
and  personnel  training,  community  rela- 
tions and  modt-rni/ing  equipment.  I 
especially  applaud  the  grants  for  col- 
leges, universities,  and  other  institutions 
for  research  and  demonstration  projects 
relating  to  crime  control. 

These  measures.  I  believe,  constitute 
an  Introduction  to  an  intensive,  compre- 
hensive, fundamental  attack  upon  one 
of  the  most  serious  detractions  from  our 
democratic  society  today,  I  mean,  of 
course,  the  hich  incidence  of  crime,  vio- 
lent, and  destructive  of  American  life. 

However,  I  would  aealn  urge — and  I 
have  IntroducfHJ  lek;islati<jn  accord- 
ingly— that  besides  this  valuable,  al- 
though pitcemeal  approach  to  a  prob- 
lem which  encompas.'^es  and  at  times 
seems  to  overwhelm  us  all.  that  we  seek 
the  source  of  this  disease  in  our  society. 

Thus  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Science  and  Technology 
Center  for  Crime  Prevention  and  Con- 


trol, which,  modeled  In  principle  on  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  would  be- 
come a  center  for  research  and  the  dis- 
semination of  new  information  to  the 
States  and  localities;  a  center  for  spon- 
soring fellowships  and  grants  for  demon- 
stration programs;  an  independent  body 
totally  dedicated  to  alleviating  one  major 
national  problem — crime. 

I  believe  that  only  some  sucli  inde- 
pendent organization,  ,'<eparated  from 
the  direct  control  of  any  tzovernmem 
agency,  would  be  able  to  attract  to  its 
board,  like  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, professional  specialists  from  a 
broad  range  of  fieid.s,  including  sociology. 
social  work,  penology,  psycholo^o'.  psy- 
chiatry, law.  the  admini!^tration  of  ju.?- 
tlce  and  law  enforcement,  and  ini.ny 
more.  Without  such  specialist.-;  our  so- 
lutions become  only  palliatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  learned  that 
we  can  conquer  the  air.  subdue  space  to 
our  human  needs  and  purposes;  that 
this  can  be  accomplished  only  through 
protracted,  at  times  expensive,  but  in- 
valuable re.'^earch.  A  recent  thorough 
report  prepared  for  the  Committee  on 
Government  Ouerations  "The  Use  of  So- 
cial Research  in  Federal  Domestic  Pro- 
grams" indicates  that  we  have  been  far 
too  slow  to  foster  and  apply  research 
and  scientific  metliodolgy  to  situations 
and  problems  of  a  social  nature  I  am  no: 
sugge.tin?  a  science  of  s(x:i'-ty;  but  I  am 
urgin',-  an  empirical  studv  of  our  social 
problems:  an  effort  to  affect  our  social 
environment  to  some  such  extent  as  we 
have  affected  our  universe — that  is.  to 
rationalize  our  problems. 

We  cannot  keep  patchinii  up  our  so- 
ciety when  and  where  crime  erupts.  We 
need  a  basic  overhaul  in  our  ideas  and 
our  methods  of  crime  detection,  preven- 
tion, and  control.  We  need  mas.-^ive 
studies  on  the  nature  of  human  beliavior. 
normal  and  abnormal,  criminal  and 
noncriminal.  I  do  not  see  adequate  pro- 
vision for  such  studies  in  this  uie-^ent 
legislation  Yet  I  heartily  endoise  the 
sentim.ent  that  propo.ses  this  bill,  while 
regretting  that  It  does  not  go  far  enoueh. 
I  support  this  legislation  todav  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  be  the  first  step  toward 
a  more  ambitious  national  attack  on  the 
problem  of  crime  in  our  .society. 

Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  5037.  I  believe  the  bill 
makes  a  good  beginning  In  its  various 
approaches  to  a  very,  very  difficult  prob- 
lem, but  I  do  have  serious  reservations 
about  it. 

First  of  all.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not 
at  all  persuaded  that  the  amounts  pro- 
vided in  the  authorization  are  large 
enough  I  am  particularly  concerned  that 
only  $9  million  Is  authorized  for  the  first 
half  of  the  next  calendar  year  under 
title  n. 

Second — and  this  Is  the  principal  point 
I  want  to  make  in  these  remarks— It 
seems  to  me  that  the  first  )nirpo.';e  of  this 
bill,  as  indicated  by  its  title,  "to  assist 
State  and  local  governmentr-  in  reducing 
the  incidence  of  crime."  cannot  be 
achieved  until  and  unless  we  have  ade- 
quate control  over  the  Interstate  traffic 
in  firearms. 

We  are  all  concerned  about  the  rlo^ 
and  the  lawlessness  that  have  occurred 
in  this  country  in  recent  days  One  of  the 
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worst  aspects  of  these  riots  has  been  the 
widespread  use  of  firearms  by  criminal 
and  irresponsible  elements.  Any  one  of 
these  snipers  could  have  obtained  his 
rifle  by  mail  from  a  mail-order  house — 
no  questions  asked. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  fail  to  under- 
stand how  in  this  critical  situation  the 
sportsmen  of  this  coimtry  can  go  on 
putting  their  convenience  above  the  pub- 
lic security — how  they  can  go  on  con- 
tinuing to  fight  against  legislation  which 
would  provide  reasonable  regulation  of 
Lnterstate  transactions  in  firearms.  These 
same  sportsmen  accept  the  fact  that 
there  are  regulations  affecting  the  pur- 
chase and  use  of  their  automobiles  al- 
though this  means  some  inconvenience 
to  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  are  firearms  any  less 
dangerous  than  the  automobiles  these 
sportsmen  drive? 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  proper  time  I 
will  offer  an  amendment  to  add  to  the 
bill  H.R.  5037  the  essential  provisions  of 
the  administration's  bill  on  firearms  con- 
trol (H.R.  5384),  which  was  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  ;:entlem.an  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Celler],  and  which  I  was 
privileged  to  cosponsor  (H.R.  7351).  In 
the  evcn.t  that  a  point  of  order  Is  raised 
'.vlth  re.qnrd  to  .he  germaneness  of  the 
ainendmeiit.  I  will  be  prepared  at  that 
time  to  ar.;Tue  in  support  of  the  germane- 
ness of  the  amendment. 

So  that  the  Members  may  be  familiar 
with  the  rather  lengthy  provisions  of  my 
proposed  amendment,  I  shall  ask  unani- 
mous consent  at  the  proper  time  to  in- 
clude it  in  the  Reco?,d. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
r;entleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  DenneyJ. 
Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
take  part  in  this  debate  and  to  speak 
to  the  H  luse  on  a  matter  which  has  re- 
ceived vory  little  attention  with  refer- 
ence to  the  bill  presently  being  consid- 
ered, and  that  is,  wliy  it  is  necessary  to 
appropriate  S50  million  and  turn  it  over 
to  the  Attorney  General  for  disbursal  un- 
der loo.-«:ly  drawn  giiidelines?  This  is 
again  a  sropjzap  remedy. 

As  a  former  prosecuting  attorney  and 
FBI  agent.  I  know  from  actual  experi- 
Puce  there  is  .iust  one  way  to  obtain 
obediL'ner-  of  lav,-  and  order,  and  that  is 
to  let  i:oieritial  rioters  or  violators  of  Fed- 
eral or  S;a;e  huv  k_now  that  justice  will 
be  swift  and  dtcisive.  and  tiiat  they  will 
not  be  rticased  on  a  technicality. 

It  concern.^  ine  that  leaders  in  the  ad- 
ministratiun  ha\e  continually  tried  to 
play  up  to  the  racial  minorities  with  such 
statements  as  the  one  President  Johnson 
made  on  August  3.  1G65.  to  a  group  of 
cclleyc  Mudents: 

I  am  proud  to  .'^.liute  you  ;is  fellow  revolu- 
tionaries We  WiUit  cliaiige,';.  I  hope  you  will 
go  out  int(.  the  hinterland  and  arouse  the 
masses  and  blow  the  bugles  and  tell  them 
the  hour  h.is  arrived  and  their  day  is  here. 

The  bugles  have  sounded  and  the  day 
's  here,  in  Newark.  Cambridge,  Detroit, 
Milwaukee,  and  in  dozens  of  other  cities. 

And  then  we  think  of  Vice  President 
Humphrey's  statement  in  New  Orleans 
on  July  18,  1966: 


If  I  had  to  live  In  the  slums  I  think  you'd 
have  more  trouble  than  you  have  had  already, 
because  I've  got  enough  spunk  left  In  me  to 
lead  a  mighty  good  revolution. 

And  then  Senator  Kennedy  on  August 
17,1965: 

There  Is  no  point  In  telling  Negroes  to  obey 
the  law.  To  many  Negroes  the  law  is  the 
enemy. 

Then  we  look  to  the  President's  state- 
ment in  1964  when  he  said: 

We  are  trying  to  take  all  the  money  that 
Is  unnecessarily  spent;  take  It  from  the  haves 
and  give  It  to  the  have-nots. 

My  point  In  discussing  these  state- 
ments In  the  debate  on  this  bill  Is  that 
appropriating  more  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  letting  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  the  executive  branch  organize  the  fight 
against  crime  is  not  the  answer  if  the 
leaders  in  the  executive  branch  have  the 
attitudes  expressed  here.  Therefore,  it  is 
my  firm  opinion  that  what  we  need  today 
is  a  belief  in  and  greater  respect  for  law 
and  order,  to  elevate  the  stature  of  the 
policeman  on  the  beat,  the  FBI  agent, 
and  all  of  those  individuals  dedicated  to 
saving  the  lives  and  property  of  our  citi- 
zens, black  or  white,  or  whatever  their 
race,  doing  everything  in  their  power  to 
live  within  the  law. 

This  Is  the  only  way  law  and  order  can 
be  restored,  and  as  a  father  with  two  sons 
in  the  Vietnam  area,  I  am  very  much 
concerned  when  they  write  to  me,  "Dad, 
what  are  we  fighting  for?" 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill]. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
asked  for  this  minute  of  time  in  order 
to  announce  to  my  colleagues,  since  It  is 
my  understanding  that  upon  completion 
of  genei-al  debate  that  no  amendments 
will  be  considered  by  the  Committee 
until  the  House  resumes  the  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  at  whatever  time  and  day 
the  leadership  decides,  that  I  propose 
when  we  go  back  into  the  House  to  ob- 
tain permission  to  insert  in  the  Record 
a  full  copy  of  the  amendment  that  I  hope 
to  offer  as  the  first  order  of  business  when 
the  House  returns  to  the  consideration  of 
the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  permission 
granted  me  in  the  House,  I  am  Inserting 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  amend- 
ment I  propose  to  offer  to  the  bill,  H.R. 
5037: 

Amexdment  to  H.R.  5037  Offered  by  Mr. 
Cahill 
Beginning  on  page  17,  strike  out  lines  5 
and  all  that  follows  down  through  and  in- 
cluding line  22  on  page  22,  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"TITLE   I PLANNING    GRANTS 

"Sec.  101.  The  Attorney  General  shall  make 
grants  to  the  States  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  State  law  enforcement  and 
crimliial  Justice  planning  agencies  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  "State  planning  agen- 
cies") for  the  preparation,  development,  and 
revision  of  the  State  plans  required  under 
section  203  of  this  Act.  States  may  make  ap- 
plication to  the  Attorney  General  for  such 
grants  within  three  months  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  102.  (a)  A  grant  made  under  this  title 
to  a  State  shall  be  utilized  by  the  State  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  State  planning 
agency.  Such  agency  shall  be  created  by  and 


luider  the  direction  of  the  chief  executive  of 
the  State.  The  State  planning  agency  shall 
be  representative  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  agencies  of  the  State  and  of 
the  units  of  general  local  government  in  the 
State. 

"lb)  The  State  planning  agency  shp.'.I — 
"(1)  develop,  In  accordance  with  title  II, 
a  comprehensive  statewide  plan  to  carry 
out  rew  and  Innovative  approaches  for  the 
iinprovement  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  throughout  the  State; 

"(2)  define,  develop,  and  correlate  pro- 
grams and  projects  for  the  State  and  the 
units  of  general  local  government  in  the 
State  or  combinations  of  such  States  or 
units  for  Improvement  in  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  Justice;  and 

"(3)  establish  priorities  for  the  improve- 
ment m  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Jus- 
tice throughout  the  State. 

"(CI  The  State  planning  agency  m  ly  make 
grants  to  units  of  general  local  government, 
and  combinations  of  Sucli  unit.,  to  enable 
them  to  participate  in  lormuiatlon  of  com- 
prehensive State  plans. 

"Sec  103.  A  Federal  grant  authorized  un- 
der this  title  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum 
of  the  expenses  of  the  establishmeiit  und 
operation  of  the  State  planning  agency,  in- 
cluding the  preparation,  development,  and 
revision  of  the  plans  required  by  title  II. 
Where  Federal  grants  under  this  title  are 
made  directly  to  units  nf  general  local  gov- 
ernment as  authorized  by  section  205.  the 
grant  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
expenses  of  local  planning,  including  the 
preparation,  development,  and  revision  of 
plans  required  by  title  II, 

"Sec.  1U4.  Funds  appropriated  to  make 
grants  under  this  title  lor  a  fiscal  year  shall 
be  allocated  by  the  Attorney  General  among 
the  States  for  use  therein  by  the  State  plan- 
ning agency  or  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment, as  the  case  may  be.  In  allocating  funds 
under  this  section  the  Attorney  General 
shall  reserve  such  amount,  but  not  In  excess 
of  3  per  centum  of  the  aniuunt  being  alloca- 
ted, as  he  may  determine  and  shall  allocate 
such  amount  among  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Irland,  Guam,  the 
Cjnal  Zone,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  according 
to  their  respective  needs.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  allocate  4.100,000  to  each  of  the 
fifty  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia; 
and  he  shall  then  allocate  the  remaiiider  of 
such  fund.-  avai:ab:e  ';.■  iong  the  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  according  to  their 
relative  populations. 

"TITLE   II CR.'iNTS    FOR    I  AW    ENFORCEMENT    AND 

CRIMINAL    Jt'STICE  PfRPOSES 

Sec  201.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  shall 
make  grants  to  the  States  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  approaches  to,  and  Improve- 
ments in,  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  by  the  .States,  un.ts  of  general  local 
government,  and  combinations  of  such 
States  or  units.  The  purposes  for  v.  hlch 
grants  may  be  made  include: 

"(li  public  protection,  including  the  de- 
velopment, demonstration,  and  evaluation 
of  m.elhods,  devices,  equipment,  and  designs 
to  increase  safety  from  crime  In  streets, 
homes,  and  other  public  and  private  places; 

'■(2)  equipment,  including  the  develop- 
ment und  acquisition  of  equipnient  designed 
to  increase  tl.e  eflectlvenets  and  improve  the 
deployment  of  la-.v  enforcement  and  criminal 
Justice  personnel; 

"(3)  the  recruitment,  education,  and 
training  of  all  types  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  personnel; 

"(4)  management  and  organization.  In- 
cluding the  organization,  administration, 
and  coordination  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal   Justice   agencies   and   functione; 

"(5)  operations  and  facilities  for  Increasing 
the  capability  and  fairness  of  law  enforce- 
ment  and    criminal    Justice,    including   the 
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processing,  disposition,  and  rehabilitation  u( 
offenders; 

"(6)  community  relarions.  including  pub- 
lic understand. ng  of  and  cooperation  with 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice 
agencies: 

"(7)  public  education  relating  to  crime 
prevention,  including  edvicatlon  programs  In 
schools  and  community  agencies;  and 

"(8)  construction  of  buildings  or  other 
physical  facilities  which  fulfill  a  slgniHcant 
Innovative  function. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  any  Federal  grant 
made  under  this  title  may  be  up  to  tio  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  thp  program  or  project 
specified  in  the  application  for  such  grant. 
No  Federal  grant  m.ide  under  this  title  for 
the  purpose  of  con.structlon  of  buildings  or 
other  physical  facilities  shall  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  build- 
ings or  other  physical  facilities. 

"Sec.  202.  Any  State  desiring  to  participate 
In  the  grant  program  under  section  201  shall 
establish  a  State  planning  agency  as  de- 
scribed In  title  I  of  this  Act  and  shall  within 
six  months  after  approval  of  a  planning 
grant  under  title  I  submit  to  the  Attorney 
General  through  such  .State  planning  agency 
a  comprehensive  Suite  plan  formulated  pur- 
suant to  title  I  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  203.  The  .\ttorney  General  shall  make 
grants  under  this  title  to  a  SUte  planning 
agency  If  the  State  planning  agency  has  on 
file  with  the  .attorney  General  a  current  com- 
prehensive State  pl.in  <not  more  than  three 
years  in  age)  which  conforms  with  the  pur- 
poses and  requirements  of  this  Act.  Each 
such  pi  n  shall— 

"(1)  provide  for  the  administration  of 
such  grants  by  the  State  planning  agency. 

"(21  provide  funds  'o  units  of  general  local 
government  or  combinations  of  such  units 
for  the  purpose  of  participating  In  the  form- 
ulation of  the  comprehensive  State  plan  and 
the  development  and  implementation  of  the 
programs  and  projects  for  the  improvement 
of  local  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
Justice: 

"(3)  adequately  take  Into  account  the 
needs  and  request.s  of  the  units  of  general 
local  government  In  the  State  and  encourage 
local  Initiative  In  the  development  of  pro- 
grams and  projects  for  improvements  In  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice,  and  pro- 
vide for  an  appropriately  balanced  allocation 
of  funds  between  the  State  and  the  units  of 
general  local  grivernment  In  the  .State  and 
among  such  units: 

"i4i  Incorp'inite  Innovations  and  ad- 
vanced techniques  and  rontaln  a  compre- 
hensive outline  of  priorities  for  the  improve- 
ment and  coordination  of  all  aspects  of 
law  enforcement  ai\d  criminal  Justice  dealt 
with  In  the  plan.  Including  description.";  of: 
(A)  general  need.';  and  problems:  iB)  exist- 
ing systems:  (Ci  available  resources;  (D) 
organizational  systems  and  administrative 
machinery  for  implementing  the  plan;  (E) 
the  direction,  scope,  and  general  types  of 
improvements  to  be  made  In  the  future; 
and  iP)  to  the  extent  approprl.ite.  the  re- 
lationship of  the  plan  to  other  relevant 
State  or  local  la*"  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  plans  and  systems; 

■•■5)  provide  for  effective  ut. Illation  of 
existing  facilities  and  permit  and  encour.ige 
units  of  general  local  gr>\-«rnment  to  group 
or  provide  for  cooperative  arrangements  with 
respect  to  services,  facilities,  and  equipment; 
"i61  provide  for  research  and  develop- 
ment: 

"i7i  demonstrate  the  willingness  of  the 
State  and  imlts  of  general  local  government 
to  as-'v.me  the  costs  of  Improvements  funded 
under  this  title  after  a  reasonable  period  of 
Federal  assistance; 

"i8i  demonstrate  the  willingness  of  the 
State  to  contribute  technical  assistance  and 
funds  or  services  for  programs  and  proj'eots 
contemplated  by  the  statewide  comprehen- 
sive plan  and  the  programs  and  projects  con- 


templated by   units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment. 

(yi  set  fjrth  policies  and  procedures 
designed  O)  assure  that  Federal  funds  made 
available  under  this  title  will  be  so  used 
as  not  to  supplant  State  or  local  funds,  but 
to  increase  the  amounts  of  such  fimds  that 
would  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds 
be  made  available  for  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice; 

I  10)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  of  funds  received  under  this 
title,  and 

"(111  provide  for  the  submission  of  such 
reports  In  such  form  and  containing  such 
information  as  the  Attorney  General  may 
reasonably  require 

"Sr.c.  204  State  planning  agencies  shall  re- 
ceive applications  for  financial  a-sslstance 
from  units  of  general  local  government  and 
combinations  of  such  units  When  a  State 
planning  agency  determines  that  such  an 
application  Is  In  accordance  with  the  pur- 
p<_>ses  stated  in  section  201  and  Is  In  con- 
formance with  the  Statewide  comprehensive 
plan,  the  .Stite  planning  agency  Is  author- 
i/.ed   to  disburse   funds   to   the  applicant. 

•Sec.  205.  Where  a  State  falls  to  make 
application  lor  a  grant  to  establish  a  State 
planning  agency  pursuant  to  title  I  of  this 
Act  within  three  months  nfter  the  effective 
date  of  this  .\ct.  or  where  a  State  falls  to 
file  a  comprehensive  plan  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 202  within  six  months  after  approval 
of  a  planning  grant  to  establish  a  State 
planning  agency,  the  Attorney  General  may 
naake  grants  under  title  I  and  title  II  of  this 
.\:t  to  units  of  general  local  government  or 
combinations  of  such  units:  Provided,  hou- 
rier.  That  any  such  unit  or  combination  of 
such  units  must  certify  that  it  has  submlitetl 
a  copy  of  Its  application  to  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  State  In  which  such  unit  or 
combination  of  surh  units  Is  located.  The 
chief  executive  shall  be  given  not  more  than 
tiO  days  from  date  of  receipt  .;.f  the  appll- 
i-atlon  to  submit  to  the  .attorney  General  In 
writing  an  evaluation  of  the  project  set 
forth  In  the  application.  Such  evaluation 
.shall  Include  comments  on  the  relationship 
of  the  application  to  other  applications  then 
pending,  and  to  existing  or  proposed  plans 
m  the  State  for  the  development  of  new 
approaches  to  and  Improvements  in  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  Justice  If  an  appli- 
cation Is  submitted  by  a  combination  of 
units  of  general  local  government  which  Is 
located  In  more  than  one  State,  such  appli- 
cation must  be  submitted  to  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  each  State  In  which  the  combination 
of  such  units  Is  located.  No  grant  under  this 
section  to  a  local  unit  of  general  government 
-shall  be  for  an  amount  In  excess  of  60  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  program 
with  respect  to  which  It  was  made. 

"Sec.  206  (a)  Funds  appropriated  to  make 
grants  under  this  title  for  a  fiscal  year  shall 
be  allocated  by  the  .attorney  General  among 
the  States  for  use  therein  by  the  State  plan- 
ning agency  or  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment, as  the  case  may  be.  In  allocating 
fund.?  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing June  30.  1968.  June  30.  1969.  and  June  30. 
1970.  the  Attorney  General  shall  reserve  such 
amount,  but  not  In  excess  of  3  per  centum 
of  the  amount  being  allocated,  as  he  mav 
determine  and  shall  allocate  such  amount 
among  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands.  American  .Si\moa,  and 
the  Trtist  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
according  to  their  respective  needs.  Of  the 
remaining  fund*.  75  per  centum  shall  be 
allocated  among  the  fifty  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  according  to  their  re- 
.spo.-tlve  populations  and  25  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  allocated  as  the  Attorney 
General  si. all  determine 

"(bi  On  or  before  January  1,  1970.  the 
Attorney  General  shall  report  to  Congress  his 


recommendations  with  respect  to  a  nondls- 
cretlonary  formula  for  apportionment  of 
funds  authorized  to  carry  out  this  section 
for  the  hscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and 
ilscal  years  thereafter." 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  LMr.  ScheixerI. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  enthusiastic  support  of  the  bill,  HJl. 
5037. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  bill  and  a  pro- 
gram in  which  we  should  have  engaged 
ourselves  many  years  ago  and  to  which 
we  should  have  devoted  far  more  re- 
sources than  are  being  proposed  at  this 
time. 

But  at  least.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
small  .«iep  forward  and  will  presumably 
provide  the  foundation  for  Federal  con- 
tributions on  a  meaningful  scale  some- 
time in  the  future  to  this  desperate  prob- 
lem of  crime  in  our  streets,  and  the  riots, 
demonstrations,  and  civil  disorders  that 
are  plaguing  us  across  the  country  and 
lowering  the  quality  of  life  in  our  urban 
centers. 

I  wish  to  state  that  at  the  proper  time 
when  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McCloryI  offers  an  amendment  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice  within  the 
Department  of  Justice,  I  will  support 
that  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  worked  closely 
with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
McClory]  in  developing  this  amendment 
and  I  believe  that  it  is  soundly  and 
thoughtfully  conceived. 

Under  title  ni  of  the  bill  there  is  au- 
thorized $13,500,000.  which  will  be  avail- 
able for  research,  training,  and  other 
activities.  But  there  is  no  assurance  that 
any  of  the  funds  will  be  spent  for  re- 
search. There  is  no  provision  for  a  re- 
.search  structure  or  mechani.sm.  There 
is  no  prov1.sion  for  an  administrator  who 
will  be  in  complete  charge  and  who  will 
have  the  re.'^ponsibility  and  exercise 
leadership  to  pet  on  with  a  research 
program,  that  will  be  meaningful  and 
effective. 

We  know  that  research  cannot  gen- 
erally compete  well  with  on-going  assist- 
ance programs. 

As  practical  politicians  we  know  that 
our  police  departments  need  more  officers 
and  more  patrol  cars. 

Wc  know  too  that  when  thc-^e  des- 
perate needs  in  the  here  and  now  are 
balanced  atxalnst  the  equally  critical  need 
for  lon','-term  re.search,  that  research 
generally  cannot  compete  for  funds. 

That  is  why  it  is  absolutely  essential 
for  us  to  set  up  the  means,  leadership 
and  resources  to  find  basic  answers  to 
these  critical  and  new  problems  now 
facin','  our  society. 

Over  the  p.-ist  decades  we  have  short- 
changed the  .American  people  and  the 
dedicated  police  professionals  of  our 
country  by  denying  them  the  resources 
they  need.  Wc  have  denied  those  who 
keei)  the  peace  in  our  society  the  inven- 
tiveness of  our  extraordinarily  produc- 
tive space  age  technolo;;jy.  We  have  not 
betrun  to  make  the  extraordinary  prod- 
ucts of  our  military  and  space  aae  tech- 
nolor^y  available  to  the  police  officers  of 
our  countr>'. 


If  our  Federal  Government  can  har- 
ness the  resources,  brains,  and  talents 
needed  to  produce  the  atomic  bomb,  in- 
terspace travel,  and  supersonic  aircraft, 
surely  we  c£in  give  our  police  profes- 
sionals the  sophisticated  products  of  this 
extraordinarily  capable  scientific  tech- 
nology. 

What  are  some  of  the  things  tha4;  we 
could  give  our  police  officers? 

We  have  it  within  our  capability  to 
develop  an  odor  sensing  device  which 
will  detect  an  odor  of  1  imrt  in  10  billion, 
in  the  air.  That  would  enable  a  poUce 
officer  with  an  instrument  no  larger  than 
a  cigarette  case  to  tell  if  anybody  within 
100  feet  was  carrying  explosives  or 
narcotics. 

We  know  it  is  within  our  competence 
to  develop  weapons  that  are  nonlethal 
which  would  give  a  poUce  officer  the 
option  to  dispel  what  perhaps  might  be 
an  unruly  mob  or  to  apprehend  a  12-  or 
14-year-old  lad  who  is  running  from  the 
scene  of  a  crime,  without  using  a  lethal 
weapon.  We  know  historically  that  many 
riots  have  been  started  by  one  incendi- 
ary incident.  Police  officers  are  using 
lethal  weapons  against  a  fleeing  suspect 
in  situations  when,  if  the  officer  had 
options,  if  he  had  some  kind  of  tem- 
porarily crippling  and  disabling  device, 
the  suspect  could  be  apprehended  and 
taken  to  a  police  station,  instead  of  to 
the  mortuary. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
anla  [Mr.  McDade],  such  time  as  he 
may  need. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
matter  of  immense  concern  for  everyone 
in  America  to  observe  the  growing  crime 
rate  which  has  occurred  in  this  Nation 
over  the  past  several  years.  We  have 
waited  for  comprehensive  legislation  to 
come  before  this  House  that  will  effec- 
tively deal  with  this  crime  rate  on  those 
levels  in  which  the  Federal  Government 
should  show  the  most  concern. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  today  is  by 
no  means  the  comprehensive  legislation 
that  is  needed  to  do  the  job  which  must 
be  done  on  all  the  levels  which  must  be 
the  concern  of  this  Congress.  Many  of 
my  colleagues  here  today  have  pointed 
out  serious  deficiencies  in  this  legisla- 
tion. Many  of  my  colleagues  are  offering 
amendments  to  strengthen  this  legisla- 
tion. I  believe  all  of  us  must  recognize, 
however,  that  with  all  of  the  amend- 
ments offered  and  with  all  the  changes 
that  might  be  written  into  this  bill,  we 
still  will  not  end  up  with  the  legislation 
that  must  be  written. 

I  propose  to  have  more  to  say  on  this 
in  the  future.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  seri- 
ous review  of  this  administration's  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  matter  of  the  pre- 
vention of  crime  must  be  fully  discussed 
before  the  American  people  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  I  may  be  part  of  such  a  discus- 
sion at  an  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  relation  to  the  insti- 
tute which  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  ScheuerI  just  spoke 
of,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission  recognizes  the 
impoitance   of   such   an   Institute,   but 


deplores  its  establishment  at  this  time  as 
quite  untimely.  He  says : 

The  Commission  recognizes  that  to  estab- 
lish a  national  foundation  for  criminal  re- 
search at  the  same  time  that  the  new  aid 
program  proposed  In  the  Instant  bill  Is  being 
developed  would  present  a  serious  risk  of 
confusion  and  competition  for  already  scarce 
research  personnel.  Furthermore,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  foundation  for  crimi- 
nal research  presents  the  organization  with 
funding  problems  which  the  Commission 
has  not  fully  explored.  Therefore,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  defer  the  establishment  of  such 
a  foundation  until  the  proposed  new  Justice 
Department  Agency  is  established. 

I  have  explained  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  I  would  be  perfectly 
willing  in  the  not  too  far  distant  future 
to  hold  hearings  on  this  bill,  explore,  and 
work  to  determine  in  depth  the  nuances 
of  his  proposed  bill  so  that  we  can  know 
more  about  it.  It  is  like  a  blind  man  look- 
ing for  a  black  hat  in  the  dark,  and  I 
certainly  do  not  want  to  do  that.  I  would 
like  to  know  more  about  this  proposal 
before  I  would  embrace  it.  For  that  rea- 
son I  must  perforce,  although  most  re- 
luctantly, object  to  any  amendment  that 
would  embody  the  suggestion  proposed 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  my 
own  State. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
my  accomplished  and  distinguished 
chairman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
distinguished  chairman  has  referred  to 
a  national  foundation.  I  do  not  know 
whose  proposal  that  is  or  to  what  it  per- 
tains, but  it  is  not  the  proposal  that  Con- 
gressman McClory  and  I  are  making. 
We  are  advocating  a  National  Institute 
for  Criminal  Justice  and  Law  Enforce- 
ment within  the  Justice  Department,  and 
I  may  say  that  when  we  have  had  hear- 
ings scheduled  on  this  matter,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Crime  Commis- 
sion, Mr.  James  Warrenburg,  is  sched- 
uled to  appear  in  support  of  that 
proposal. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  McCloryI. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  yielding  to 
me  in  order  that  I  may  respond  to  the 
statement  just  made  by  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  CellerL 

I  want  to  call  to  the  chairman's  atten- 
tion an  important  recommendation  con- 
tained in  the  task  force  report  on  science 
and  technology  to  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement.  On  page 
82  of  this  report,  the  Commission  states 
as  follows : 

Probably  the  most  Important  single  mecha- 
nism for  bringing  the  resources  of  science 
and  technology  to  bear  on  the  problems  of 
crime  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  major 
prestigious  science  and  technology  research 
program  within  a  research  Institute. 

The  Commission's  report  goes  on  to 
say  that  such  an  institute  must  be  sig- 
nificant enough  to  attract  outstanding 
scientists  and  a  director  who  himself  has 
a  backgi'ound  in  science  and  technology, 
or  who  would  have  the  respect  of  scien- 
tists. 


It  is  suggested  that  such  an  institute 
might  be  established  by  a  university  or 
group  of  universities.  However,  I  hasten 
to  point  out  that  under  the  amendment 
which  I  am  recommending  the  director 
of  the  national  institute  to  be  created 
could  contract  with  or  otherwise  utilize 
imiversities  and  other  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations for  carrying  out  functions  of 
the  national  institute  itself.  In  conclud- 
ing this  point,  the  Commission  states 
emphatically : 

Only  a  major,  significant  Institute,  devoted 
to  research  on  basic  problems  of  crime  and 
Its  control,  could  assemble  the  multl-dlsclpU- 
nary  teams  with  the  competence  needed  to 
attack  these  problems  on  the  scale  they  de- 
mand. If  the  proper  research  environment 
were  created,  the  problems  of  crime  could 
draw  on  the  nation's  best  scientific  resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  demonstrates  con- 
vincingly that  the  research  program,  as 
well  as  the  application  of  scientific  and 
technological  developments  in  the  fight 
against  crime,  are  intended  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  to  be  carried  out 
within  a  national  institute  headed  by  a 
professional,  career  director.  Such  pro- 
visions are  not  in  the  bill  in  its  present 
form.  They  would  be  provided  by  the 
amendment  to  title  III  which  I  will  offer. 
Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  HoRTONl  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill  and  the  Cahill  amend- 
ment to  it  which  will  do  much  to  improve 
the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  while  at  the 
same  time  preserving  their  traditionally 
local  orientation.  In  the  89th  Congress 
and  again  this  year  I  Introduced  a  bill 
to  achieve  many  of  the  purposes  which 
will  be  achieved  by  H.R.  5037. 

Like  the  bill  presently  before  the 
House,  my  own  bill— H.R.  709,  would 
provide  Federal  assistance  to  local  com- 
munities in  purchasing  modem  commu- 
nications equipment  and  providing  spe- 
cialized training  for  local  police  officers. 
It  should  be  noted  that  Federal  funds 
provided  under  this  bill  must  supplement" 
rather  than  supplant  existing  local  ex- 
penditures for  law  enforcement.  Local 
governments  are  required  to  continue 
their  law  enforcement  expenditures  at 
the  current  levels  or  above.  The  infusion 
of  Federal  fimds  will  merely  allow  local 
governments  to  divert  their  efforts  from 
providing  equipment  and  training  to  in- 
creasing salaries,  improving  community 
relations  and  other  programs  that  have 
long  needed  greater  emphasis. 

My  analysis  of  the  problems  faced  by 
most  police  departments  indicates  that 
one  of  the  most  important  provisions 
of  the  bill  is  that  which  will  assist  local 
governments  in  introducing  modem 
management  concepts  and  practices  into 
their  departments. 

Many  metropolitan  police  departments 
continue  to  employ  management  and 
data  processing  techniques  that  may 
have  been  suitable  some  years  ago  when 
law  enforcement  was  not  a  sophisticated 
science  and  police  departments  were  only 
a  fraction  of  their  present  size.  How- 
ever, these  techniques  are  today  serious 
handicaps   to    the   police    departments 
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which  use  them  If  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  are  to  be  effective  they 
must  dramatically  improve  their  rec- 
ord-handling procedures  and  their  in- 
ternal administration 

The  goal  of  the  committee  which  re- 
ported this  bill  was  to  preserve  the  in- 
herently local  nature  of  law  enforce- 
ment activities  wiiile  providing  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  community  ef- 
forts to  combat  lawlessness  Many  safe- 
guards have  been  included  in  the  bill  so 
that  local  police  forces  will  not  be  re- 
placed by  a  quasi -Federal  police  estab- 
lishment. For  instance,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  specifically  prohibited  from 
paying  police  salaries. 

I  commend  the  ccmmittec  for  its  con- 
cern in  this  regard  and  I  compliment  it 
for  having  developed  what  I  feel  will 
be  generally  ctfective  satenuard.s  How- 
ever. I  think  this  most  laudable  xual  of 
the  committee  will  be  more  fully  eifected 
if  the  Cahill  amendment  is  adopted  The 
Governor  of  my  own  State,  Hon  Nelson 
A.  Rockefeller,  is  among  the  many  State 
and  local  officials  from  acros,s  the  Na- 
tion who  have  endorsed  ttii.s  amendment. 
In  essence,  the  amendment  will  allow 
State  officials  to  coordinate  the  elTorts  of 
local  and  regional  law  enforcement 
agencies  withm  their  States,  thus  mini- 
mizing the  possibility  of  duplicate  or 
conflicting  local  programs  within  the 
State. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  jom  me  in  sup- 
porting this  much  needed  legislation 
which  will  aid  in  this  Nation's  fight 
against  crime  m  the  streets. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  a.s  he  may  consiome  to 
my  colleague,  tiie  gentleman  Irom  Colo- 
rado !  Mr.  Rogers  1 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Recorx>. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Mr  Chair- 
man, every  citizen  is  concerned  by  the 
rising  tide  of  major  crimes  committed 
across  the  Nation.  Tins  growmg  trend 
towards  lawlessness  has  become  a  griev- 
ous national  problem,  and  it  must  be 
eradicated  if  our  .society  is  to  survive. 

Tlie  Lav.-  Entorcrment  and  Criminal 
Justice  Assistance  Act  of  1367  is  the  basic 
vehicle  which  must  be  used  to  combat 
crime.  It  would  e.xicnd  Federal  coopera- 
tion to  local  law  enforceiiient  efforts 
Proposed  is  a  s;rant-in-aid  program,  to 
be  undertaken  jointly  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States  and  local 
communities.  In  order  to  foster  the  co- 
ordinated development  of  comprehensive 
law  enforcement  i  lans  It  is  a  plan  which 
would  embrace  public  .safety  programs  to 
provide  greater  sfcurity  from  cri.me  ir. 
the  streets,  homes,  and  other  public  and 
private  places;  also  manpower  procram.<; 
for  Improved  recruitment  and  trainins  of 
law  enforcement  personnel ;  also  progress 
to  Improve  the  methods  and  equipment 
used  for  crime  detection;  and  ftnally. 
It  would  Improve  the  administration  and 
coordination  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  agcncic.- 


These  proposals  are  basic  to  our  so- 
ciety, and  they  deserve  the  fullest  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress  at  tiie  earliest 
possible  date. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Cahfornia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  our  safely  depends  on  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  law  enforcement.  Law  en- 
forcement is,  and  should  be.  primarily  a 
local  respon.sibility  This  bill  is  designed 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  criminal 
justice  agencies  at  State  and  local  levels. 

The  improvement  of  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  is  a  matter  of  legitimate 
national  concern  f'or  lawlessness  m  any 
city,  county,  or  State  affects  the  rest  of 
the  Nation.  As  Attorney  General  Clark 
has  said; 

If  crime  nourishes  in  one  city.  Its  tentacles 
reach  others  When  ciimlnuls  t;o  unappre- 
hended or  unpuhlsJied  In  one  county,  harm 
result.s  to  others  If  cne  State's  prisons  re- 
lease inm;ites  ber.t  un  further  crime,  some 
vicrinis  will  be  In  oth^r  states  We  must  seek 
excellence  In  all  processes  of  crlininiil  justice 
in  every  jurisdiction  throughout  the  country. 

I  .support  this  bill  unequivocably  How- 
ever, the  long-term  solution  to  crime  in- 
volves i  educing  the  poverty,  the  ignor- 
ance, the  huntier,  the  disea.se,  the  de- 
spair, and  the  injustice  which  are  the 
breeding  grounds  for  crime  Promoting 
respect  for  the  law  involves  promoting 
education,  decent  living  conditions,  and 
human  dismty.  as  well  as  improving  the 
standards  and  capabilities  of  our  law  en- 
forcement agencies. 

I  support  this  bill  to  give  local  police 
the  help  we  can  and  should  provide,  for 
It  lo  in  each  community  that  the  general 
public  .=;afety  must  be  .'■ccured.  At  the 
Name  timr  wr  mii-t  pay  ,n''roasfd  attnn- 
t'on  to  the  brfcding  "rounds  of  crimo 
ond  the  conditions  m  which  it  thrives. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chciinnan,  we 
are  ail  apparently  in  agreement  that 
some  positive  action  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect our  Nation  and  about  98  percent  of 
Mur  citizens  from  a  vicious  and  lawless 
2  percent.  The  very  thought  that  a  mi- 
nute .seiiment  of  our  population  can  work 
toward  the  ultimate  destruction  of  our 
free  society  is  repugnant.  Unfortunately. 
.t  is  a  fact. 

The  only  answer  that  this  adminis- 
tration has  been  able  to  bring  forward 
for  the  knotty  issues  of  these  trying  times 
IS  more  bureaucracy.  .*ga'n  today  we  are 
bemt;  asked  to  increase  the  Federal  es- 
tablishment in  order  to  combat  the  hor- 
rifying experiences  that  our  pejple  are 
endurinsi  throughout  the  United  States. 
Once  again.  Congress  is  being  a.sked  to 
react"  to  a  problem  rather  than  to 
"act"  In  an  afiirmative  way. 

Before  I  suggest  what  I  feel  1.;  a  much 
Ix'tter  solution  to  the  problem  at  hand. 
T  would  like  to  commend  the  officials  in 
my  home  State  of  Wisconsin  for  their 
outstanding  response  to  the  trouble 
which  erupted  in  Milwaukee  this  week. 
The  Governor,  the  mayor,  the  police,  and 
tire  onicials  and  the  men  of  the  Wlscon.sin 
National  Guard,  in  excellent  harmony 
with  the  dedicated  policemen  and  fire- 
men, demonstrated  to  all  America  that 
the  violence  and  insurrection  which  Wis- 
consin experienced  can  be  capably  han- 
dled at  the  local  level 

We  have  before  us.  Mr  Chairman,  a 
proposal  submitted  by  the  President  to 


meet  the  challenge  of  the  crime  and  law- 
lessness  which  are  raging  across  the 
country.  It  comes  to  us  as  "the  heart 
of  President  Johnson's  national  strategy 
against  crime,"  incorporating  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President's  Crime 
Commission.  Yet,  what  we  are  being 
asked  to  vote  on  is  a  set  of  mandates 
to  the  Attorney  General  to  support  pro- 
grams, develop  new  approaches  to  crime 
prevention  and  control,  fund  more 
stud.es.  and,  in  general,  dissipate  $50 
million  in  the  next  year,  and  $1  billion  a 
year  by  1972 — with  no  real  promise  of 
accomplishment. 

Without  question,  there  is  need  for 
legislation.  But  let  us  pa.ss  a  bill  that  has 
some  teeth  in  it.  Let  us  pass  a  bill  which 
will  paralyze  and,  hopefully,  eradicate 
the  rackets,  the  crime  syndicates  and  or- 
ganized crime.  The  estimated  gross  from 
these  extralegal  business  operations  runs 
into  the  billions  of  dollars  every  year,  ac- 
cordinu  to  the  Honorable  J.  Eduar  Hoo- 
ver, Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  in  his  testimony  earlier 
this  year  before  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  Crime  syndicates  have 
been  cited  as  the  source  of  the  dope  tiaf- 
lic.  prostitution,  and  illegal  gambliiv.^ 
rackets,  notably  the  Bahama  .syndicate. ' 
who.se  operations  have  been  so  well- 
documented  by  our  distiniiuished  col- 
league from  New  York,  the  Honorable 
Paul  A.  Ftno. 

I  would  keep  the  ability  to  suppress 
insurrections  and  riots  at  the  local  level, 
as  I  would  also  keep  the  power  to  combat 
crime.  Additional  powers  for  an  appoint- 
ed official  such  as  the  Attorney  General 
can  never  be  the  answer  to  our  problems 
in  my  opinion  B>cau.';e  of  his  unique 
lx)sition.  the  Attorney  General  is  not  re- 
sponsible to  the  people  since  he  is  a  po- 
litical appointee.  Such  powers,  as  out- 
lined in  the  bill  before  us.  are  so  far 
reachmr  that  they  lay  the  foundations 
for  a  Federal  police  system,  the  backbone 
of  the  totalitarian  state. 

I  would  advocate  an  increase  In  the 
functions  of  tlie  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestii,'ation,  which  is  already  educating 
police  officials  from  all  over  the  country 
in  the  latest  law  enforcement  techniques 
so  that  these  able  men  could  conduct 
.-tatewide  seminars  In  the  latest  methods 
of  crou  d  control  and  how  to  subdue  civil 
disabodience  with  the  least  amount  of 
strife  and  or  property  damage. 

The  root  of  the  disorders  remains  a 
vexing  problem.  However,  control  of  the 
immediate  problem  would  certainly  seem 
to  me  to  bo  a  chief  province  of  the  Fed- 
cril  Bureau  of  Investifration  In  caordl- 
natijn  and  conjunction  with  State  and 
local  authoi  ities.  New  political  appointees 
and  expanded  powers  of  an  appointed 
.M'orney  Gtneral  do  nothins  to  mve  me 
faith  in  the  Governments  allercd  ability 
to  lead  this  Nition  in  a  time  of  crisis.  I 
ur(;e  that  the  hi.-;hly  competi  nt  and  truly 
respected  Director  of  the  Bureau,  Mr. 
Ho<')Vf'r.  be  instructed  to  conduct  such 
educational  foiumr-  is  are  necessary  with 
local  and  State  officials  so  that  we  may 
feel  certain  that  the  best  piLssible  action 
will  be  taken  In  times  of  riot  and  insur- 
rection, and  "'P  may  continue  to  allow 
the  State  and  local  law  enforcement  offl- 
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cials  to  deal  with  other  crimes  as  they 
see  fit. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  spent  several  hours  in  debate  on 
the  present  measure  which  would  not 
have  been  necessary  If  people  were  in- 
clined to  be  law  abiding,  cognizant  of 
property  rights,  and  not  bent  on 
destruction. 

However,  since  we  have  this  problem 
with  us,  this  Congress  must  cope  with  It 
before  it  becomes  so  widespread  and  out 
of  hand  that  no  amount  of  effort  will 
curtail  these  civil  disorders  and  restore  a 
rational  behavior  pattern. 

The  massive  civil  disobedience  and 
violence  in  the  form  of  rioting,  looting, 
arson,  and  peneral  destruction  in  several 
American  cities  during  the  past  months 
has  shown  that  our  police  need  help  to 
curb  these  disturbances,  and  they  need 
it  fast. 

The  primary  question  among  big  city 
dwellers  is  what  city  will  be  next  on  the 
list  for  massive  destruction?  But  the 
more  logical  question  is  how  to  stop  these 
most  senseless  acts  of  violence  upon  our 
cities  pnd  its  inhabitants. 

The  riots  of  the  irresponsible  segments 
of  scxiiety  in  Detroit  and.  prior  to  that, 
In  Newark  and  possibly  some  other  large 
city  in  the  next  week  point  out  the  fact 
that  the  local  authorities  are  not  able  to 
cope  with  the  problem  and  to  maintain 
order  under  such  adverse  conditions. 

The  legislation  now  being  considered 
by  the  House  will  give  the  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  the  opportunity  to 
quell  these  civil  disorders  in  their  areas. 
The  legislation  establishes  a  broad  and 
commendable  program  of  crime  control, 
and  for  improvement  in  the  methods  of 
control. 

We  need  more  efficient  methods  to  hold 
a  riot  to  its  point  of  origin  and  to  keep  it 
from  spreading  to  adjacent  areas  and 
spill  over  into  whole  towns. 

Our  present  riot  control  methods  are 
insufficient  to  aid  the  police  force  of  a 
metropolitan  areas  to  cope  with  these 
problems.  And,  by  the  time  the  National 
Guard  or  the  soldiers  move  in,  the  main 
damage  has  been  done. 

In  his  message  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  last  Thursday  evening,  the 
President  directed  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense "to  issue  new  training  standards 
for  riot  control  procedures  to  National 
Guard  units  across  the  country."  The 
President  went  on  to  say  that  this  train- 
ing would  begin  immediately. 

Since  the  enforcement  of  criminal 
law  is  primarily  a  local  matter,  we  must 
see  tiiat  the  local  authorities  are  given 
the  weapons  to  enforce  these  laws.  Under 
this  legislation,  national  assistance 
«ould  be  given  to  give  our  local  law  en- 
forcement officials  the  tools  and  tech- 
niques to  cope  with  the  disturbances 
which  may  occur  in  their  Jurisdictions. 
This  legislation  provides  for  Federal 
financial  support  to  supplement  the 
States'  expenditures  and  those  of  local 
units  of  government  in  their  efforts  to 
cope  with  lawlessness  by  improvement  of 
law  enforcem.ent  and  administration  of 
criminal  Justice. 

I  am  one  among  others  who  have  indi- 
cated my  support  of  such  a  program  by 
introducing  legislation  to  provide  such 


financial  assistance  to  States  and  local 
law  enforcement  units  for  the  training  of 
personnel  In  law  enforcement  and  to  pro- 
vide for  new  facilities  for  crime  preven- 
tion and  control.  Such  endeavors,  I  hope, 
will  increase  respect  for  law  and  order. 
Although  we  have  a  start  in  providing 
the  necessary  tools  for  crime  prevention 
in  this  bill,  I  feel  that  It  should  carry 
more  funds  for  action  programs  and  not 
so  much  for  planning.  Under  this  bill 
most  of  the  fimds  go  into  the  plarming 
stage,  and  I  shall  support  any  amend- 
ment which  will  make  additional  funds 
available  immediately — not  as  provided 
for  in  this  bill — until  January  1,  1968. 

I  plead  with  my  colleagues  to  make 
this  measure  effective  immediately  so 
that  we  can  begin  to  organize,  equip,  and 
train  police  for  riot  prevention  and 
control. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
President  emphasized  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  address  and  again  in  his  message 
on  crime  in  America  that  the  problem 
of  crime  is  essentially  a  local  one.  The 
first  responsibility  for  law  enforcement 
rests  on  the  shoulders  of  State  and  local 
officials.  In  the  preparation  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  As- 
sistance Act  of  1967,  scrupulous  regard 
for  the  allocation  of  this  responsibility 
and  for  the  Integrity  and  independence 
of  these  local  units  has  been  maintained. 
But  the  essential  Federal  role  in  provid- 
ing much  needed  assistance  has  also  been 
recognized. 

The  bill  basically  establishes  a  grant- 
in-aid  program  which  would  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  in  accordance  with 
specific  guidelines  and  criteria  to  make 
grants  to  States  and  units  of  general 
local  governments  for  the  preparation 
and  development  of  plans  for  marshal- 
ing all  available  resources  to  combat 
crime  and  Improve  the  processes  and 
procedures  of  justice.  Specific  programs 
envisaged  for  implementation  of  the 
plans  include: 

First.  Improvement  of  police  familiar- 
ity with  and  use  of  scientific  develop- 
ments in  the  areas  of  commimication  and 
data  analysis; 

Second.  Improvement  of  education  and 
training  of  criminal  justice  personnel; 

Third.  Improvement  of  organization 
and  management  procedures; 

Fourth.  Strengthening  of  correctional 
and  rehabilitation  practices. 

The  bill  represents  but  a  first  step  in 
our  national  assault  on  crime.  We  can- 
not expect  It  to  deal  a  death  blow,  but  it  is 
a  beginning. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  most 
heartily  support  the  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice  Act.  As  an  indica- 
tion of  my  support,  I  have  introduced 
a  bill,  H.R.  11914,  identical  to  H.R.  5037 
as  amended  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
I  believe  that  all  of  us  here  are  in  sub- 
stantial agreement  on  three  facts:  First, 
that  crime  is  a  tremendous  and  nation- 
wide problem;  second,  that  crime,  while 
nationwide  In  scope,  is  basically  a  local 
problem;  and  third,  that  current  meth- 
ods and  administration  of  criminal  jus- 
tice have  proven  inadequate  to  meet  the 
challenge.  The  only  real  Issue  before  us  is 
how  best  to  go  about  the  necessary  im- 
provement of  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  agencies. 


The  opponents  of  this  bill  have  charged 
that   Federal    aid    to   law   enforcement 
agencies  will  inevitably  lead  to  Federal 
control  of  those  agencies,  but  a  careful 
reading  of  the  bill  shows  adequate  safe- 
guards against  such  a  possibility.  It  has 
also  "oeen  attacked  on  the  grounds  that 
State  and  local  governments  should  be 
allowed  to  solve  their  own  problems  with- 
out Federal  interference.  This  seems  to 
me  an  impractical  point  of  view.  If  the 
governments  of  the  States,  cities,  and 
counties  were  able  to  finance   the  up- 
dating  of   their   law   enforcement   and 
criminal  justice  agencies,  there  would  be 
no  need  for  this  legislation.  But  one  has 
only  to  look  at  the  financial  straits  in 
which  our  States  and  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment find  themselves  today  to  realize 
that  their  budgets,  already  stretched  to 
the  breaking  point,  simply  cannot  take 
this  added   burden.   The   Federal   Gov- 
ernment  has   an   obligation   to   provide 
financial  support  in  this  area.  If  we  are 
sincerely    dedicated    to   fighting    crime, 
then  we   must  encourage   the  develop- 
ment  of  plans,   programs  and  innova- 
tive techniques,  devices  and  facilities  to 
cope  with  the  modern-day,  well-equipped 
criminal. 

Another  charge  brought  by  opponents 
of  this  legislation  is  that  it  will  not  stop 
crime.  To  my  knowledge,  no  responsible 
person  has  suggested  that  this  bill  is 
a  panacea  and  that  as  a  result  of  its 
enactment  crime  would  cease  to  be  a 
problem.  Obviously,  no  single  piece  of 
legislation  can  erase  all  the  conditions 
that  give  rise  to  criminal  behavior.  But 
the  fact  that  it  offers  only  a  partial  solu- 
tion, a  beginning,  is  hardly  a  valid  rea- 
son to  reject  the  bill.  A  beginning  has 
to  be  made.  If  this  Nation  is  ever  to  re- 
duce its  crime  problem  to  manageable 
proportions,  we  must  begin  with  compre- 
hensive, well-thought-out  plans.  The  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  As- 
sistance Act  of  1967  earmarks  at  least 
45  percent  and  would  allow  up  to  55  per- 
cent of  its  funds  for  planning  grants.  I 
believe  that  this  puts  the  emphasis  where 
it  belongs. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice  has  told  us  where  we  are  now  and 
where  we  need  to  go.  The  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice  Assistance' 
Act  of  1967  can  help  us  find  out  how  to 
get  there.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  enact  this  bill.  To  do  otherwise  would 
be  to  fail  in  our  responsibility  to  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country, 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  5037,  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice  Assistance 
Actof  19G7. 

This  legislation  provides  Federal  finan- 
cial support  to  supplement  the  expendi- 
tures of  States,  counties,  cities,  and  towns 
in  their  efforts  to  cope  with  lawlessness 
by  improvement  of  law  enforcement  and 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice. 

The  urgent  need  for  more  effective 
local  law  enforcement  has  been  made 
clear  to  us  in  the  past  few  weeks  by  the 
rioting,  arson,  and  looting  In  large  and 
small  cities  throughout  this  Nation.  We 
must  assure  that  State  and  local  police 
forces  have  adequate  tools  and  training 
to  deal  with  riot  and  civil  disorder. 
This  bill  provides  a  program  In  the 
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Department  of  Justice  of  Federal  grant 
assistance  to  encourage  States  and  local 
government  to  prepare  and  adopt  com- 
prehensive law-enforcement  plans;  to 
stimulate  allocation  of  new  resources  and 
the  development  of  technological  inno- 
vations, Improved  training,  and  signifi- 
cant new  facilities  for  crime  prevention 
and  control;  and  to  encourage  research. 
development,  and  training  to  improve 
law  enforcement  and  to  increase  respect 
for  law  and  order. 

This  legislation  embodies  President 
Johnson's  national  strategy  against 
crime.  Americans  have  always  believed 
that  law  enforcement  and  criminal  jus- 
tice administration  are  primarily  local  re- 
sponsibilities. Crime  is  essentially  a  local 
problem  that  must  be  dealt  with  by  State 
and  local  governments.  The  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice,  iias  shown. 
however,  that  lawlessne.ss  is  a  national 
problem  that  reaches  into  every  section 
of  the  country  National  assistance  is 
needed  to  support  and  encourage  greater 
effort  by  State  and  local  governments  to 
find  new  ai^wers  to  the  threats  pre- 
sented by  criminal  activity. 

The  Presidents  Crime  Commission's 
recommendations  are  written  into  this 
bill,  which  makes  provision  for  grants 
to  assist  In  planning,  for  implementing 
Innovative  concepts,  for  research,  and 
for  new  facilities  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark  said  in  testimony  before 
the  House  Judiciai-y  Committee,  ac- 
cording to  the  committee  report: 

The  grants  can  cover  the  spectrum  of 
criminal  Justice  and  will  emphasize  such 
priority  areaa  as . 

(1)  Specialized  training,  education,  and 
recruitment  programs,  mclu-llng  intense 
training  in  such  critical  areas  as  organized 
crime  and  police-community  relations,  and 
the  development   of   police   tactical   squads. 

(2)  Modernization  of  equipment.  Includ- 
ing portable  two-way  radios  for  patrol  offi- 
cers, new  alarm  systems,  and  improved  lab- 
oratory Instrumentation  tor  applying  ad- 
vanced techniques  In  identification 

(3)  Programs  for  the  reorganization  of 
personnel  structure.s  and  the  coordination 
and  consolidation  of  overlapplniif  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  Ju.stlce  agencies 

(4)  Advanced  techniques  for  rehabilitat- 
ing ofIenders_  Including  the  establishment  of 
vocational  prerelease  guidance  In  Jails,  xork- 
release  programs,  and  community-based  cor- 
rections facilities. 

(5)  High-speed  systems  for  collecting  and 
transmitting  information  to  police,  prose- 
cutors, courts,  and  corrections  agencies 

(6)  Crime  prevention  programs  in  schools. 
colleges,  welfare  agencies,  and  other  Institu- 
tions. 

In  addition  to  planning  and  action  grants. 
the  act  contemplates  con.=tructlon  grants  for 
innovative  facilities  and  ftrnri  commitment  to 
the  research,  development,  demonstration 
programs  pioneered  under  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  quality  and  decency 
inherent  in  American  life  is  being  eroded 
by  the  tidal  wave  of  crime.  Crime  has  be- 
come so  alarmingly  woven  into  the  fabric 
of  American  lift-  that  ?ood  citizens  are 
afraid  to  use  the  street  at  night,  are 
afraid  to  speak  to  strangers,  and  are 
even  afraid  to  live  in  the'r  neishbor- 
hoods.  A  cro:..s-sectiona!  survey  of  the 
Nation  by  the  Cnme  Commission  re- 
vealed that  one-third  of  all  American.s 


feel  that  it  is  unsafe  to  walk  alone  at 
mght  in  their  neighborhoods. 

This  is  an  appalling  situation.  Between 
the  1960-65  period,  crime  increased  one- 
fourth  for  violent  crimes  and  36  percent 
for  property  crimes.  FBI  Director  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover  estimates  that  crime 
throughout  the  Nation  is  costing  Amer- 
ica tens  of  billions  of  dollars  annually. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  authorizes  $50 
million  to  be  appropriated,  for  fiscal  year 
1968.  However,  only  $9  million  of  that 
sum  is  for  Title  II  purposes,  grants  for 
law  enforcement  and  crumnal  justice 
purposes. 

Last  Thursday  I  joined  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  Congressman 
O'H.xRA,  and  some  40  other  Members  of 
the  Hou.se,  in  cosponsoring  legislation, 
H  R  11836.  which  would  establish  a  $300 
million  grant  program  to  aid  local  law- 
enforcement  agencies  in  strengthening 
their  capability  for  dealing  with  riots  and 
civil  disorder.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice would  administer  the  program. 

The  grants  would  be  available  to  as- 
sist in  organizing,  equipping,  and  train- 
ing law-enforcement  agencies  for  not 
prevention,  control,  and  suppression  It 
would  also  provide  assistance  to  organize 
police  reserve  units  for  u.se  in  emergency 
situations.  This  would  enable  the  police 
to  cope  more  effectively  with  .situations 
which  might  e.xplode  into  mass  violence, 
and  to  suppress  those  situations  which 
do  get  out  of  hand. 

I  pointed  out  in  my  remarks  on  the 
floor  Thursday,  as  did  Congressman 
O  H.^RE.  that  local  law  enforcement 
agencies,  despite  valiant  efforts,  are  now 
not  able  to  deal  effectively  with  disturb- 
ances of  the  magnitude  of  those  in  New- 
ark and  Detroit.  I  emphasize  again  what 
we  said  Thur.<day  that  we  are  not  cnti- 
cizinK  the  local  police  They  have  never 
had  to  deal  with  maior  civil  disorders  of 
the  magnitude  of  Watt.s.  or  Newark,  or 
Detroit  I  believe  the  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  should  have  available  the 
proper  tools  to  do  an  effective  job  in  sup- 
pressing riots  before  they  get  out  of  hand, 
and  the  burning,  looting,  and  killing 
spreads 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  by  understanding 
that  the  rii.stinguished  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  I  Mr.  CellerI  will 
acceiJt  an  amendment  to  the  bill  before 
us.  which  will  Include  laiiKuaue  to  pro- 
vide grants  under  section  II  to  aid  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  strengthen- 
ing their  capability  for  dealing  with  ricts 
and  civil  di.sorder 

I  understand  that  H  R.  5037.  as  writ- 
ten, IS  intended  to  do  just  this,  but  an 
amendment  specifically  mentioning  'riot 
control"  will  underscore  this  need  and 
carry  out  the  intent  of  th»  bill  we  intro- 
duced last  Thursday.  I  am  al.so  hopeful 
that  such  an  amendment  would  increase 
the  authorization  of  funds  above  the  $9 
million  provided  for  section  II  in  H.R. 
,50:'7.  As  I  said,  our  bill  filed  last  week 
would  authorize  a  S300  million  grant  pro- 
gram In  my  Judgment,  much  more  than 
$J  millinn  i.s  needed  if  we  are  going  to 
aid  local  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
.strengthening  their  capability  for  deal- 
ing with  riots  and  civil  di.sorder. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Include  with  my  re- 
marks at   this  point  an  editorial  from 


the  Springfield.  Mass.,  Republican  of 
Sunday,  July  30,  1967.  entitled  "Danger 
of  Anarchy. " 

Danger  or  Anabcht 

The  frightful  racial-based  riots  that  have 
devastated  Newark,  Detroit  and  many  other 
Important  cities  recently  have  shocked  this 
nation  perhaps  more  than  any  other  domestic 
events  within  recent  memory.  It  has  been  a 
time  of  utterly  senseless  violence  which  has, 
with  Justlucatlou,  impelled  some  fears  that 
a  substantial  part  of  the  country  might  drift 
into  an  actual  state  of  anarchy. 

No  right-thinking  person  qtiestlons  that 
much  has  yet  to  be  done  toward  improving 
the  general  situation  which  is  the  back- 
ground of  the  Negro  rioting.  Genuine  equality 
of  opportuiUty  In  all  phases  of  life — housing, 
education,  work  and  recreation — must  come, 
not  only  to  remove  the  basic  cause  of  trouble 
but  also  simply  as  a  matter  of  fair  treatment 
for  all  In  a  democracy. 

But  the  great  difflculty  at  the  moment  Is 
that,  using  admittedly  Inetiultable  back- 
ground conditions  as  a  pretext,  a  relatively 
few  unstiible  Negroes  seem  to  have  gone 
wild,  acting  with  a  reckless  dlsreg.ird  for 
consequences  which  has  evoked  expressions 
of  dismay  and  alarm  from  responsible  colored 
leaders  a.s  well  as  from  other  Americans  of 
all  racial  backgrounds. 

This  cannot  be  tolerated.  Such  action,  by 
any  ethnic  segment  of  the  country,  could 
not  be  permitted  to  continue.  As  President 
Johnson  correctly  said,  In  ordering  Federal 
troops  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  beleaguered 
Detroit,  this  is  simply  a  case  of  extreme  and 
totally  inexcusable  criminal  lawlessne.ss. 

From  the  e.arliest  known  times  of  recorded 
history,  right  down  to  the  present  day,  no 
organized  human  society  has  been  able  to 
allow  such  a  destructive  domestic  outbreak 
to  continue  Whatever  lawful  force  may  have 
to  be  used  to  repress  such  seml-ln.sane  out- 
break."; la  Justified  and.  In  fact,  necessary,  for 
the  preservation  of  the  state  and  for  the 
protection  of  its  majority  of  law-abiding 
people. 

The  great  underlying  tragedy  of  the  Negro 
rl'iUa  Is  that  they  have  done  so  very  much 
damage  to  the  colored  people  as  a  whole  in 
America  Tills  Is  particularly  deplorable  be- 
CHU.--e  it  gives  such  an  unfair  picture  of  actual 
conditions.  It  certainly  is  true  that  most 
Nfgro  Americans  ;ire  Just  exactly  as  good,  a« 
well  motivated,  as  any  other  ethnic  part  of 
the  population.  The  riots  have  been  the  work 
of  a  comparatively  few  Negroes,  based  on 
population  proportions  as  a  whole.  And  the 
inflimmatory.  violent  agitation  by  Negro  ex- 
tremist*, which  probably  largely  set  oH  the 
riots,  has  also  been  the  baneful  work  of  8 
rel.itlvely  few 

And  so.  as  so  often  In  the  past,  a  few  can  do 
great  harm  that  hurts  many.  The  wave  of 
riots  will  be  stopped.  There  Is  no  doubt  about 
that.  Law  and  order  will  be  re.stored.  That  li 
certain  Then  m'lst  come  the  long,  hard  puU 
to  restore  confidence,  to  revive  feelings  of 
trust,  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  spirit  that 
are  perhaps,  as  bad  as  those  of  the  flesh.  A 
la  of  ground  has  been  lost  In  recent  days 
and  weeks  It  will  all  have  to  be  regained 
before  further,  new  progress  can  be  made 

How  fast  the  lost  grour.d  will  be  regained, 
and  how  rapidly  new  advances  can  be  made 
will  depend  to  a  larpe  extent  on  the  very  same 
pei'ple  who  have  been  to  blame  for  the  shock- 
ing recent  setback?  They  bear  a  heavy  bur- 
den of  re.sponslbllUy.  though  It  m.iv  be 
lightened  by  the  generous  help  of  others 
If  the  agitators  and  the  rioters  will  not 
change  their  rtews,  the  outlook  is  dark  In- 
deed 

Tlie  main  thine  to  remTsiber  is  that  the 
Improvement  of  conditions  In  general  simply 
cannot  be  gained  by  mi-ans  of  outright 
savitgery  No  matter  what  their  color,  no 
group  of  people.  In  any  reasonably  organized 
form  of  human  society,  can  sensibly  expect 
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10  be  able  to  shoot  their  way  Into  a  more 
preferred  economic  and  social  position. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  most 
earnestly  hope  and  urge  that  this  House, 
after  thorough  debate  and  discussion, 
will  overwhelmingly  approve  this  bill  be- 
fore us,  H.R.  5037,  which  is,  in  summary, 
designed  to  give  imperatively  urgent  as- 
sistance to  States  and  local  governments 
in  reducing  the  growing  incidence  of 
crime  and  to  increase  the  effectiveness, 
fairness,  and  coordination  of  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  systems 
at  all  levels  of  government. 

The  imperative  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion, in  the  public  interest,  Is  so  obvious 
that  it  should  require  little,  if  any,  com- 
ment here.  The  testimony  and  evidence 
heard  by  our  committee  in  favor  of  this 
measure  was,  indeed,  powerfully  per- 
suasive and,  too  often  and  unfortunately, 
almost  frightening. 

In  substance,  it  has  been  proved  that 
crime  is  increasing  throughout  the  coun- 
trj-  five  times  faster  than  the  population. 
Beyond  the  appalling  number  of  some 
800  to  a  thousand  citizens  yearly  mur- 
dered during  the  perpetration  of  crimes, 
crime  activities  are  costing  this  country 
at  least  $30  billion  a  year,  or  approxi- 
mately one-fourth  of  the  Federal  budget. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  initiation 
of  action  to  encourage  the  reduction  and 
elimination  of  crime  is  of  priority  impor- 
tance to  the  safety  of  the  individual  law- 
abiding  citizens  throughout  this  country 
and  the  security  of  his  family,  his  biisi- 
ness,  and  his  property. 

It  is  equally  clear,  from  the  reports  of 
the  various  crime  investigation  commis- 
sions and  recognized  authorities  in  the 
field,  that  our  approach  to  crime  control 
and  reduction  must  be  combined  and  co- 
operative undertaking  of  the  Federal 
Govermnent  and  the  several  States  to  be 
effective.  This  measure,  H.R.  5037,  sets 
up  and  projects  this  desirable  and  rec- 
ommended approach. 

It  creates  an  incentive  for  Federal, 
State,  and  local  community  government 
cooperation  through  programs  of  Fed- 
eral grants,  but  its  provisions  are  pur- 
posely designed  to  retain  the  initiative 
and  expansion  for  specific  action  with 
the  State  and  local  government  authori- 
ties. 

This  measure  truly  provides  a  really 
effective  means  of  Federal  assistance  and 
encouragement  without  infringing  upon 
the  independence  and  control  of  the  local 
officials. 

Additional  resources,  for  our  national 
determination  to  detect  and  eliminate 
criminal  activities,  made  available  to 
both  Federal  and  local  agencies  under 
the  terms  of  this  bill,  will  facilitate  better 
training  for  law-enforcement  personnel, 
permit  acquisition  of  more  modern  equip- 
tnent  and  research  facilities,  encourage 
incorporation  of  new  techniques  for  the 
apprehension  of  criminals,  and  inspire 
improvements  in  rehabilitation  processes 
and  procedures,  as  well  as  in  existing 
programs  for  the  control  and  elimination 
of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  course  no  amount 
of  human  effort,  expenditure  of  funds,  or 
applicatian  of  public  or  private  resources 
will  eliminate  or  drastically  reduce  crim- 
inal activity  in  this  cramtry  overnight. 


However,  and  unquestionably,  we  must 
begin,  now,  to  deal  with  this  national 
scourge,  and  this  bill  Is  a  meaningful 
vehicle  through  which  we  can  begin  this 
most  urgent  task. 

This  measure  is  the  nonpartisan  prod- 
uct of  the  thoughts  and  suggestions  of 
multitudinous  authorities,  and  repre- 
sents many  months  of  hard  and  con- 
scientious work.  It  is  based  on  2  years 
of  study  by  the  members  and  staff  of  the 
President's  Crime  Commission,  on  pro- 
longed conferences  between  and  among 
concerned  officials  within  the  several  ex- 
ecutive departments  of  our  Govermnent, 
and  on  the  extensive  hearings  and  most 
earnest  deliberations  by  the  dedicated 
chairman  and  members  of  our  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

It  is  prudent  in  its  ciurently  recom- 
mended expenditure  authorization  and 
contains  congressional  review  control 
over  future  authorizations;  it  is  un- 
doubtedly a  timely  response  to  one  of  the 
most  alarming  domestic  challenges  in 
our  national  history;  it  will  unquestion- 
ably be  effective  against  the  evil  that 
threatens  to  overwhelm  us,  and  it  is  ad- 
mittedly In  the  public  interest.  Let  us, 
therefore,  decisively  approve  this  bill  and 
thereby  demonstrate,  through  expertly 
trained  law-enforcement  officials  with 
modern  facilities,  working  cooperatively 
together,  that  widespread  lawlessness,  in 
any  form,  will  not  be  tolerated  in  this 
country.  At  the  same  time,  let  us  most 
earnestly  exhort  every  individual  Ameri- 
can to  help  inspire,  by  example,  the  re- 
birth of  a  more  wholesome,  moral,  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  social  national  climate 
in  which  the  objectives  of  this  bill  can  be 
expeditiously  accomplished. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  read  the  substitute 
committee  amendment,  now  printed  in 
the  bill,  as  an  original  bill  for  amend- 
ment, by  title. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  a£  the  "Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice  Assistance  Act  of  1967". 
ITTLE  I— PLANNING  GRANTS 
Sec.  101.  Crime  Is  essentially  a  local  prob- 
lem that  must  be  dealt  with  by  State  and 
local  governments.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  encourage  States  and  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government  to  prepare  and  adopt 
comprehensive  plans  based  on  their  evalua- 
tion of  State  and  local  problems  of  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  Justice. 

Sec.  102.  The  Attorney  General  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  States,  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government,  or  combinations  of 
such  States  or  units,  for  preparing,  develop- 
ing, or  revising  the  plans  described  in  sec- 
tion 204. 

Sec.  103.  A  Federal  grant  authorized  under 
section  102  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  preparation,  develop- 
ment, or  revision  of  a  plan. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision f demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  44,  noes  16. 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore,  Mr.  Albert, 
having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Rosten- 
KowsKi,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  5037J  to  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  reducing  the  incidence  of 
crime,  to  increase  the  effectiveness,  fair- 
ness, and  coordination  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  systems  at  all 
levels  of  government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  considered, 
H.R.  5037,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DON'T  MURDER  TSHOMBE 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
impelled  to  speak  out  on  the  present 
plight  of  Moise  Tshombe  and  to  express 
the  hope  that  reason  and  a  respect  for 
human  rights  will  prevent  the  Algerian 
Govenmient  from  sending  him  to  his 
certain  death  in  the  Congo. 

I  take  this  position  not  out  of  any 
sympathy  for  the  political  views  of  Mr. 
Tshombe,  since  I  was  not  in  sympathy 
with  his  efforts  to  disrupt  the  unification 
of  the  Congo  as  a  nation.  My  stand  is 
based  on  purely  moral  groimds.  Tshombe 
was  kidnapped  against  his  will  through 
the  hijacking  of  a  plane  bound  from 
mainland  Spain  to  Majorca,  and  he  was 
forcibly  brought  to  Algeria  without  any 
process  of  law. 

His  seizure  and  detention  were,  and 
are,  in  contravention  of  the  declaration 
of  human  rights  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  and  in  derogation  of  personal 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  world. 

The  New  York  Times  in  an  editorial 
of  July  22, 1967,  stated: 

Although  he  requested  a  public  hearing, 
it  was  deiUed  and  his  French  attorney  was 
barred  from  the  court.  The  Algerian  Jurists 
who  decided  that  he  could  be  extradited  for 
criminal  and  not  political  reasons  Indulged 
in  outrageous  legal  fantasy. 

A  few  months  ago  I  spoke  in  the  House 
on  a  similar  case  which  Involved  the 
detention  in  Czechoslovakia  of  an  Amer- 
ican citizen,  Vladimir  Kazan-Komarek. 
He  had  been  brought  to  Prague  against 
his  will  and  was  taken  from  the  plane 
in  which  he  was  riding  and  incarcerated 
in  a  Czech  jail.  In  the  final  analysis 
Kazan-Komarek   was   released   by   the 
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Czech  authorities  as  a  result  of  the  rising 
tide  of  public  opinion  in  this  country. 

It  Is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Al- 
gerians will  understand  the  horror  which 
their  highhanded  conduct  has  aroused 
In  the  minds  of  the  free  people  of  the 
world,  and  that  the  fate  of  Tshombe  will 
be  decided  in  a  manner  which  will  pro- 
tect his  rights  as  an  Individual.  A  con- 
trary result  would  seriously  inji're  the 
cause  of  the  new  African  nations. 
Clearly  he  should  be  returned  to  Spain, 
the  country  from  which  he  was  forcibly 
carried  off. 

To  send  Tshombe  to  the  Congo  would 
be  to  commit  calculated  and  cold-blooded 
murder. 

I  feel  strongly  that  it  Is  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  e.xpress  its  firm  opinion 
on  the  side  of  justice  in  this  case  and  to 
make  the  strongest  representations,  both 
to  the  Concole.so  and  Alirenans.  in  favor 
of  adequate  protection  of  Tshombe's 
rights. 

CAN  WE  AI-T-ORD  THE  PIUCE  OF 
SURVIVAL? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial 
In  the  July  30  issue  of  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer, entitled  Can  We  Afford  the  Pnco 
of  Survival?"  makes  the  point  that  Ford 
Motor  Co.  knew  when  to  frlve  up  on  the 
Edsel.  but  President  Johnson  does  not 
know  when  to  s'i'. "  '.'p  on  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNaniara.  the  "cd.«c!ator"  of 
our  Southepst  A.sid  war  ai.d  it's  "no-win" 
policy  and  control.  The  editorial  makes 
the  same  point.s  I  have  made  on  many 
occasions  in  the  past,  on  this  floor  and  in 
committee. 

I  commend  It  to  my  colleagues: 

Can    We   Aff"RD   the    Phice    of   Survival? 

Some  few  years  apo  we  thought— and  said 
so — that  I>*lg!it  D  Elseiihowor  made  a  better 
President  than  Sherna.ni  Acl.inis.  A  vicuna 
coat,  a  nig  and  .\  few  ot.^.er  Items  rescued 
the  nation  from  the  almost  mesmeric  hold 
that  the  former  governor  of  New  Hampshire 
wielded  over  the  icneral  who  h.id  been  en- 
trusted with  the  White  House  by  so  sizable 
a  popular  vote. 

At  this  point,  we  cannot  escape  the  conclu- 
s.\va  th.Tt  Lyndon  Johnson  would  make  a 
better  Pre-^ldent  than  Robert  3.  McNamara— 
at  least  In  the  all-Important  area-s  of  pre- 
p:iredne8s  rind  national  defease. 

It  is  terrlblv  dangerous  we  feel,  for  Defense 
Secretary  M<:N  im  ira  to  have  the  only  voice 
that  President  Johnson  seems  able  to  hear 
among  the  welter  of  advice  from  men  who  are 
real  experts,  by  dint  of  long  professional 
training  in  the  art  of  survival  techniques 
and  weaponry 

Robert  S.  McN.imara  made  a  name  for  him- 
self easily  and  ciulckly.  by  polntini;  to  the 
savings  which  seemed  apparent  to  iiim  a.=!  a 
business  administrator  In  the  standardized 
purchase  of  sO'  lis  and  tablewear  for  the  men 
of  the  armed  forces  -fs  a  nickel,  dime,  quar- 
ter and  dollar  ecor  .mist    he  is  faultless 

But  when  he  throws  away  billions  of  dol- 
lars on  decisions  of  major,  even  vital  Im- 
portance, we  believe  the  time  has  been 
reached  when   the  United   States  no  longer 


can  afford  any  more  of  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara s  "economies." 

It  A.LS  absolutely  grotesque  that  we  should 
have  launched  a  new  giant  aircraft  carrier 
powered  not  by  the  thermal  qualities  of  the 
atom  that  we  have  mastered  so  efBcicntly, 
but  by  ol! — which  forever  will  constitute  an 
umbilical  cord  between  the  great  new  carrier 
and  a  train  of  supply  ve.ssels. 

OH  has  become  a  critical  commodity  in 
many  tense  parts  of  the  world.  We  have  be- 
fore VIS  the  superb  performance  of  the 
atomic-powered  Enterprise,  proved  cupable 
of  circling  the  world  without  the  necessity 
of  ref  u-'llng 

The  Just-launched  John  F  Kennedy  must 
t.mk  up  with  oil  tor  its  own  propulsion,  as 
well  a.i  with  fuel  for  its  complement  of  tighter 
and  bomber  aircraft.  There  will  be  a  definite 
t'me  factor  on  Its  employment  In  foreign 
waters  The  enemy — any  enemy  -rnay  lind  it 
easy  to  staJk  the  supply  vessel  And  as  the 
carrier  replenishes  Its  oil.  it  and  Its  supply 
ship  will  be  forced  to  cruise  at  slower  pace. 
in  a  straight  line. 

There  was  a  difference  in  cost,  although 
not  a  terribly  great  one.  between  atomic 
power  and  oil-burning  engines.  Secretary 
McNamara  gets  out  the  slide  rule  and  figures 
atomic  power — at  the  same  cost! 

Here  Ls  a  fighting  ship  that  could  turn  the 
tide  of  a  war;  that  could  be  priceless,  or 
expendable  In  an  hour  of  agony,  and  Mr. 
McNamara  gets  out  the  slide  rule  and  figures 
cost  on  a  per-pound  basis 

If  this  were  the  only  case  of  penny  wisdom 
and  pound  fixillshness.  Mr.  McNamara's  posi- 
tion might  be  impregnable. 

But  how  many  air  fields  and  training  ba.ses 
did  he  cli3se  in  tlie  name  of  economy-  to  the 
point  that  now  we  desperately  need  trained 
pilots?  How  mi:iy  effective  weapons  has  he 
scorned  simply  on  a  basis  of  cost,  when  now 
the  military  balance  of  the  world  has  grown 
precarious? 

Almost  most  dangerous  of  all  Is  Secretary 
McN.imara's  insistent  air  of  Infallibility. 

He  had  a  pipe  dream  when  he  Jettisoned 
o'her  plans  and  determined  that  we  would 
bmid  alike  plares  lor  the  Air  Force.  Navy  and 
St  ategic  Air  Command 

We  stopped  production  of  the  workhorses 
(>S  the  Strategic  Air  Comm  md— the  B-52,  the 
Bo2A  and  the  B  58  Hustlers  0\ir  force  of 
medium-range  bombers — the  B-^7s  was  dis- 
mantled. 

Mr.  McNamara  was  to  give  us  one  plane 
t^l^t  could  attend  to  long-r.inge  bornlnni; 
mls*lon?.  that  was  fast  enough  for  rec(.ii- 
n.iissance,  manetiverable  enough  to  Ferve  ..■ 
a  flfjhter,  yet  with  variable  speed  so  that  it 
could  be  adapted  to  carrle-s. 

This  was  the  famed  'TFX."  The  huge  order 
for  It  was  not  given  to  the  company  tliat  sub- 
mitted the  lowest  bid  and.  In  the  opinion  of 
almost  everyone,  designed  the  better  air- 
plane. 

So  now  the  strength  and  sinew  of  our  air 
p3wer  1^  based  upiD.T  this  TFX.  known  serially 
as  the  F-lll   in   its  various  models. 

There  were  many  who  believed  poltic.;! 
shenanigans  figured  in  the  choice,  and  there 
are  .some  who  believe  Mr.  McNamaicf  seem- 
ing invulnerability  stems  from  service^  ren- 
dered   The  point  does  not  concern  us  here. 

But,  the  all-ln-one  plane  tliat  was  lo  tie  so 
cheap  and  effective  has  become  a  mon- 
stro.^ity  The  great  factor  In  its  t.ivor.  Sc.i(1 
Mr  McNamara.  was  Its  commonality — the 
sameness  of  parts  and  dei;!gn  whether  It  was 
purchased  for  the  Air  Force,  the  N.nvy  or  SAC 

Commonality  has  become  a  bitter  word 
now.  because  the  different  needs  of  the  serv- 
ices have  necessitated  the  building  of  three 
different  models,  with  precious  little  same- 
ness nf  parts 

The  varlable-wlng  feature  Is  all  right.  In 
fact.  Ru-s.^ta  u.se.s  It  In  several  of  the  planes 
shown  at  the  Moscow  air  show.  But  the 
Navy  s    F-lll    Is    far    too    heavy    for    carrier 


usage,  and  the  modifications  attempted  to 
make  it  suitable  have  almost  wrecked  its 
performance  characteristics.  Its  Jtt  :i'.r  in- 
take now  Ls  ,it  a  point  of  dangerous  *urbu- 
lence;  a  number  of  the  test  planes  have 
conked  out  becauic  of  it 

It  might  be  funny  if  it  were  not  so  tr.^.gic 
but  the  F-IU  seems  to  have  little  future  as 
a  bomber  In  being  designed  to  be  handled  on 
carriers,  and  in  carrier  elevators,  the  new 
plane  laclts  power  and  wing  surface  to  carry 
many  bombs.  Its  ability  in  this  respect  Is  well 
below  that  of  high-performance  fighter- 
bomtjers  already  in  use  And.  as  a  flght*r.  it 
will  almost  need  tighter  e.'cort. 

The.'e  are  things  already  manlfe-t.  Hope- 
fully, there  will  be  some  compensation  for 
them.  It  IS  too  late  to  convert  the  John  P 
Kennedy  to  atomic  power,  but  maybe  the 
deficiencies  of  the  thrice-expensive  Fill 
will  comp>el   some  change  there 

Our  nuclear  defense  or  lack  of  deterrence 
could  be  our  real  undoing 

We  do  not  believe  iliut  the  United  States 
would  have  built  the  first  atomic  bomb  or 
the  first  hydrogen  bomb  if  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara had  been  in  p?«ltion  ti^en  to  apply 
his  "cost  effectiveness"  slip-stick 

Even  now.  we  wonder  iinw  m".r.y  of  the 
American  people  realize  tliat  Russia  has  been 
permitted  to  take  a  growing  le;id  over  us  in 
atomic  capability? 

Our  chief  reliance  now  is  on  the  Pol.tn.s  or 
Poseidon  missile-carrying  at'imic  subma- 
rine— something  else  we  would  not  have 
under  Secretary  McN:anara's  way  of  ac- 
counting cost.  We  have  dismantled  and  sold 
for  junk  many  huge  silos  for  the  firing  of 
Atlrus  and  Titan  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles.  These  are  liquid-fueled  rockets,  but 
they  can  pack  a  heavier  payload  than  the 
solid-fuel  Polaris  or  Mlnuteman.  Russia, 
me.mwhile,  has  a  capability  of  slamming  ub 
with  35-  or  even  50-megaton  warheads 
Russia  also  has  an  antimissile  system  of 
sorts — we  have  none.  "Too  expensive!" 

As  part  of  the  evident  "deal"  with  Soviet 
Premier  Khrushchev,  at  the  time  nf  the 
Cuban  crisis  the  United  States  removed  all 
its  interm"fliatp-r  mtjp  mi.sslie.s  on  sti'ion  in 
England.  Italv  niiU  Turkey 

The  I'ther  d:iy  we  saw  a  screening  "The 
War  Game,"  which  <?avp  an  all-tixi-reallstic 
version  of  what  could  happen  in  England  If 
atomic  war  began  It  m'-ntioned  that  Russia 
had  hundreds  of  Intermediate-range  balliftlc 
missiles  trained  upon  England.  This  i.s  true, 
liquid-fueled  thougii  they  may  be. 

As  far  as  these  missiles  are  concerned  we 
ha\'0  left  our  allies  in  Europe  utterly  naked 

Worse,  we  let  England  In  on  the  Joint  de- 
velopment of  an  alr-to-gro'.md  missile,  the 
Skybolt,  which  could  be  launched  on  tarcet 
from  a  bomber  1000  miles  pway.  England 
Wanted  it  for  use  v.Uh  her  Vulcan  bomtjers. 
and  we  certainly  could  use  it  to  prolong  the 
etrectiveness  of  our  B-52's  President  Kennedy 
aiid  Secretary  McNamara  broke  the  b'd 
pews  t.t  Prime  Minister  Harold  MacMUIan  at 
Bermuda,  saying  the  Skybolt  liad  proved  not 
feasible.  By  way  of  showing  how  unfeasible 
it  was.  the  Strategic  Air  Command  (prob- 
ably in  a  bit  of  insubordination  by  Gen 
Curtis  LeMay)  fired  a  Skybolt  that  very  day, 
and  It  hit  a  target  "on  the  barrelhead"  a 
thou.^and  miles  away. 

This  is  not  the  complete  story.  Some  of  cur 
best  career  airmen  are  utterly  Indignant  at 
the  way  they  were  forbidden  to  touch  any  of 
the  S.^M  missile  sites  in  North  Vietnam 
while  they  were  under  construction  by  Rus- 
sian technicians.  Now  they  cannot  be  at- 
tacked, since  they  are  well  entrenclie'.l  and 
protected  by  radar-operated  anti-aircraft 
guns.  .\nd  we've  lost  the  equivalent  of  ii  fiii* 
air  force  In  doing  it. 

Is  there  anything  In  the  record  that  sug- 
gests .Secretary  McNamara  is  infallible' 
Mnnv  of  our  airmen  have  a  name  for  him 
"McEdsel," 


But   the   Ford    Motor   Co.   kiiew   wiien   to 
give  up  on  the  Edsel.  i 
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WE  iNEED  PEOPLE— NOT  BLOCK 
WARDENS 

Mr  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  tlie  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  some- 
what surprised  at  the  suggestion  voiced 
in  tliis  body  the  last  2  days  by  the  minor- 
ity th.at  tiie  President  establish  local 
quasi-vclunteer  organizations  to  work 
in  ntichborhoods  to  ease  the  tensions 
threatening  the  major  urban  centers  of 
America.  This  type  of  program,  though 
vastly  more  complete,  has  been  under- 
way, through  the  CAP  programs,  for 
over  3  years. 

A.<  I  understand  the  neighborhood 
action  crusade,  local  leaders  would  work 
within  their  own  areas  on  a  block-by- 
block  basis  in  a  preventive  action  pro- 
gram I  submit  that  this  approach  is 
moie  \cibal  than  factual,  and  the  prob- 
lems which  have  wracked  our  cities  with 
violence  this  summer  are  problems  which 
must  be  solved  on  a  commuiaitywlde,  if 
not  nationwide,  basis. 

In  priiicir^le,  I  support  the  contention 
that  there  is  a  desperate  need  for  com- 
munication among  the  poor,  their  rep- 
re.sentPtives  and  community  leaders,  but 
I  believe  this  necessity  for  communica- 
tion .'^l;ould  go  much  further. 

Those  who  propose  the  neighborhood 
action  crusade  lead  us  to  believe  that 
"block  wardens"  will  be  an  effective  me- 
dium capable  of  serving  as  a  communi- 
cation link  between  disaffected  elements 
in  o'lr  citie.';  and  tho.se  char^^ed  with  the 
responsibility  for  providing  law  and 
order.  Tlii.s  attitude,  I  am  afraid,  could 
be  a  one-sided  proposition. 

I  believe  there  is  a  need  for  maximum 
community  and  citizen  involvement  not 
simply  a  cro.'^s-section  sampling.  The  gap 
that  exi.sts  can  only  be  closed  when  a 
majority  of  the  community  reaches  out 
to  understand  and  solve  the  problems. 
We  need  people  participation. 

In  this  respect,  I  proposed  3  months 
ago  10  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity a  plan  that  would  effectively 
mobilize  community  resources  to  provide 
the  communication,  which  is  the  under- 
lying the.sis  of  the  neighborhood  action 
cru.-ade.  and  to  provide  the  vehicle  for 
involving  community-based  groups  and 
indi-.iduals  in  the  problems  of  the  under- 
privilc.^pd  and  forgotten  sections  of  our 
communities.  The  proposal  would,  In 
essence,  provide  a  means  by  which  the 
more  fortunate  of  our  society  would  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  get  on  the  other 
side  of  the  tracks,  so  to  speak,  to  work 
in  a  peoplp-to-peoplc  helping  program. 
I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  the 
Office  or  Economic  Opportunity  is  not 
without  j-ome  faults,  but  I  challenge 
those  who  v  ould  criticize  or  offer  quick 
gimmicks  to  .step  to  the  front  and 
through  the  community  action  agencies 
offer  their  a.ssistance  in  the  effort  to 
<»me  to  gr;iis  with  the  problems  of  dis- 


crimination, ignorance,  and  neglect  that 
have  driven  millions  of  Americans  to  the 
brink  of  desperation. 

This  type  of  approach  could  simulta- 
neously accomplish  two  of  the  major 
aims  In  the  Nation's  battle  against  pov- 
erty. 

First,  and  maybe  most  important,  it 
would  alleviate  many  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  impoverished.  And,  second,  It  could 
provide  the  measure  of  understanding 
and  compassion  that  the  majority  of 
Americans  do  care  about  the  welfare  of 
their  fellow  men  and  are  trying  to  under- 
stand and  solve  the  current  tensions 
which  afflict  our  society. 

I  daresay  that  there  are  vei-y  few 
people  in  this  affluent  Nation  that  can- 
not spare  approximately  one-half  day 
per  week  of  volunteer  service  to  the  un- 
derprivileged of  their  communities. 

Is^here  a  civic  club  or  church  group 
or  bridge  club  or  PTA  club  or  veterans 
organization  that  does  not  have  the  time 
to  undertake  at  least  one  project  that 
could  raise  the  standard  of  living  in  their 
commimity?  Many  of  them  do.  Many 
could  do  much  more.  Many  Individuals 
are  yearning  to  volunteer  their  help  if 
we  could  only  tap  their  resources. 

Involvement  programs  can  be  more 
effective  than  any  great  outpouring  of 
Federal  fimds  and  can  be  more  precisely 
suited  to  the  particular  problems  of  a 
given  community.  Individual  involve- 
ment— people  to  people — would  show 
that  we  care  and  that  the  spirit  of  caring 
is  more  important  than  all  other  forms 
of  help.  Such  programs  build  cohesive 
rapport,  not  walls,  in  communities  that 
have  problems. 

We  need  the  basic  programs  of  govern- 
mental help  and  around  these  basic  pro- 
grams— such  as  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram— thousands  of  Americans  are  help- 
ing their  fellow  citizens,  and  if  v.e  find 
a  way  to  involve  more  people  who  care, 
we  could  have  millions  helping  each 
other. 

To  me,  the  idea  of  block  wardens  alone 
will  add  further  to  the  isolation  that  ex- 
ists between  the  segments  of  our  society 
unless  we  match  with  It  the  Involvement 
of  people  on  both  sides  of  town. 

The  violence  and  rioting,  it  would 
seem,  have  become  the  only  way  that 
some  of  America  will  listen  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  ghetto  dwellers. 

To  be  sure,  arsonists  and  snipers 
should  be  treated  like  the  criminals  they 
are,  but  the  cure  must  be  found  for  the 
despair  that  makes  them  criminals. 

There  exists,  I  believe,  a  partial  cure 
through  a  coordinated  community  effort 
in  which  volunteers  could  be  used  in  a 
variety  of  ways  to  educate  the  entire 
area  on  the  proposal  of  the  war  on  pov- 
erty, its  successes,  its  gaps,  and  ways  In 
which  individuals,  community  busi- 
nesses, industry,  and  institutions  could 
assist  without  resource  to  additional 
funds. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  submit 
a  letter  which  Sargent  Shriver,  OEO  Di- 
rector, wrote  to  one  of  those  who  pro- 
posed the  block  warden  type  of  approach. 
In  the  letter  Mr.  Shriver  points  out  that 
the  objective  of  the  proposal  has  been 
established  in  the  community  action  pro- 
gram, and  I  submit  his  letter,  which 
follows: 


July  31,  1967. 
Hon.  William  O.  Cowcer, 
House  of  Representatives, 
WashingtOJi,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Cowcer:  Preeldent 
Johnson  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  joint 
letter  of  July  27,  1967,  regarding  the  creation 
of  a  Neighborhood  Action  Crusade  to  "de- 
fuse" some  of  the  tensions  we  are  currently 
encountering  in  our  metropolitan  centers. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  agree  completely 
with  the  underlying  thesis  of  your  proposal: 
That  we  can  help  deal  with  this  problem 
through  the  medium  of  locally  organized 
citizen  groups  capable  of  serving  as  a  com- 
munications link  between  disaffected  ele- 
ments of  our  cities  and  those  charged  with 
responsibility  for  providing  law  and  order. 
Although  we  certainly  do  not  as  yet  under- 
stand all  of  the  myriad  causal  factors  in 
these  disturbances,  we  do  know  that  effec- 
tive communications  are  a  signlflcant  con- 
sideration, both  in  preventing  occurrences 
and  In  calming  situations  after  they  have 
erupted. 

It  was  with  this  In  mind  that  we  talked 
Individually  with  each  of  our  seven  Regional 
Directors  last  week  and  requested  that  they, 
in  turn,  call  Community  Action  Agency  offi- 
cials in  all  of  the  key  cities  in  their  Regions. 
We  suggested  that  these  local  officials  make 
themselves,  and  their  Agencies,  available  to 
the  Mayors  and  Police  Departments  to  per- 
form precisely  the  mission  which  you  have 
suggested.  We  discovered,  to  our  great  satis- 
faction, that  this  process  was  well  under  way 
In  dozens  of  cities  throughout  the  country. 
We  now  have  reports  from  our  Directors  cit- 
ing example  after  example  of  significant 
contributions  being  made  by  Community 
Action  Agencies  in  keeping  the  peace  and  in 
assisting  to  moderate  where  problems  have 
reached  the  point  of  open  conflict. 

I  have,  since  the  Inception  of  the  Poverty 
Program,  tried  to  make  It  abundantly  clear 
that  ours  Is  not  an  anti-riot  agency;  that  the 
programs  of  OEO  are  directed  at  long-range 
solutions  to  the  basic  causes  of  poverty  and 
that,  as  such,  cannot  be  expected  to"  con- 
stitute the  sole  remedy  to  the  many  current 
tensions  which  afflict  our  society.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  organizational  mechanism  of 
"Community  Action"  Involving,  as  it  does, 
most  segments  of  the  community  and  the 
poor  themselves  Is  uniquely  suited  to  serve  a 
positive  role  in  the  social  conflict  which  we 
presently  face.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  that 
role  Is  being  played  throughout  the  country. 

In  short,  we  sincerely  believe  that  the  ob- 
jectives which  you  were  seeking  are.  In  fact, 
being  accomplished  by  our  Community  Ac- 
tion Agencies.  We  share  with  you  the  belief 
and  the  hope  that  through  the  device  of 
involving  these  cltlzen-based  groups,  we  can 
assist  in  keeping  order  In  our  cities;  and,  as 
I  have  Indicated,  we  have  taken  specific 
steps  to  encourage  this  contribution. 

May  I  thank  you.  In  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent, for  your  letter  and  the  obvious  en- 
lightened concern  which  motivated  your  sug- 
gestion. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Sakgent  Shriver, 

Director. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  find  a  way  to  get 
people  involved.  Our  basic  OEO  pro- 
grams are  good,  but  they  need  to  be 
understood  by  our  people — they  need  to 
see,  and  talk,  and  feel  the  poverty  of 
these  people — and  if  they  do,  people  will 
help.  Because  people  do  care  Mr 
Speaker. 


TRAVEL  AGENTS,  AIR  TRANSPOR- 
TATION, AND  CENTRAL  AMERI- 
CAN TOURISM 

Mr.   TIERNAN.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
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at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemaji 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  note  an  event  that  was  made  pos- 
sible by  the  establisimient  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  by  the  late  President 
John  P.  Kennedy,  in  1961. 

Those  of  us  who  were  impressed  by 
John  Kennedy's  efforts  In  South  America 
are  very  much  heartened  by  knowing 
that  this  vibrant  program  is  today  as- 
sisting our  neighbors  to  the  south  in 
great  measure. 

The  efforts  that  the  Central  American 
people  have  made  to  encourage  travel 
and  tourism  have  Justified  the  convic- 
tions and  the  belief  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent, that  by  working  together,  the  Cen- 
tral American  countries  can  help  them- 
selves by  helpmg  all  of  America. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  include  as  part  of 
my  remarks  a  speech  made  by  Paul  S. 
Qulnn.  an  attorney  of  the  Dtstrlct  of 
Columbia  and  Rhode  Island,  before  the 
Third  Seminar  on  Tourism  for  Central 
America,  which  was  held  at  Guatemala 
City  on  July  14  and  15  of  this  year: 

TRAVKL    Agents,    Ajh    Transport.^tion,    and 

Centr.m.   -American   Tovrism 
(Remarks   of    Paul    8.    Qulnn.    WrjshlnKton. 

D.C..  at  the  Third  Seminar  un  Tourism  for 

Central  America,  sponsored  by  the  Secre- 

t&rta     de     Inteeraolon     Turlstlca    Centro- 

amerlcana.    July    14-15.    1967,    Guatemala 

Clty> 

I  am  very  pleased  to  h.ive  the  honor  to 
participate  In  this  the  Third  Seminar  on 
Tourism  for  Central  America  sponsored  by 
SrrCA.  particularly  since  It  has  afforded  me 
the  opportunity  to  make  this  my  first  visit 
to  Guatemala. 

The  fine  attendance  and  Interest  which  Is 
being  displayed  at  these  meetings  is  Indeed 
a  tribute  to  the  effective  work  of  .all  who  are 
laboring  on  behalf  of  SITCA  and.  In  particu- 
lar, to  Branwell  Fanning,  SITCA's  Regional 
Tourism  Advisor. 

Last  month  marked  the  sixth  anniversary 
of  the  Implementation  of  the  Oener.il  Treaty 
for  Central  American  Economic  Integration 
The  progress  which  the  Ave  participating 
countries  have  attained  In  their  efforts  to 
bring  about  economic  integration  has  been 
substantial.  Althousrh  the  movement  toward 
economic  Integr  I'.Um  In  Central  America  hat. 
been  a  source  of  pride  and  encouragement 
for  those  of  ue  who  h.ive  watched  Its  growth. 
much  remains  to  be  done 

I  hope  to  share  with  you  today  «ome 
thoughts  on  what  I  consider  to  be  perhaps 
the  most  Important  element  In  our  co-opera- 
tive efforts  to  stimulate  Central  American 
economic  Integraiion:  the  development  and 
expansion  of  tourism. 

The  establishment  of  SITC.\  on  December 
10.  1963.  by  the  Dlrect.irs  of  Tourism  of  each 
of  the  Central  .Americ m  countries,  provides 
ample  evidence  that  the  founders  of  the 
Economic  Integration  Movement  recognize 
the  Importance  of  tourism  In  the  healthy 
economic  growth  of  the  Central  American 
region. 

Two  of  the  most  Important  elements  In 
the  effective  expansion  ol  international  tour- 
ism are  travel  <igents  and  air  transportation. 
Although  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert 
on  either  subject,  I  have  during  the  la.st 
several  years  had  an  opportunity  to  work  In 
these  fields  and  thus  develop  sonie  specific 
Impressions  which  I  would  like  to  pass  on  to 
you  to^lay. 

International  travel  Is  today  the  single 
largest   Item   in   world    trade    During    1966, 


slightly  less  than  $12  bUUon  In  expenditures 
were  generated  by  the  travel  of  approximately 
83  million  individuals  '  The  text  of  the  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  United  Nations  des- 
ignating lt»67  as  International  Tourism 
Year"  (ITY  i  expresses  the  hope  of  an  In- 
ten.«;lfied  national  .xnd  international  co-op- 
erative efforts  both  by  governments  and  in- 
terested private  organizations  for  the  pro- 
motion of  tourLsm.  p.irtk-ularly  In  the  devel- 
oping countries.  Ihe  theme  of  the  ITY 
Treaty  "Tourism:  Passport  to  Peace"  Is  an 
expression  of  both  fact  and  hope 

A  review  of  the  economic  impact  on  the 
countries  of  the  world  which  are  engaged 
actively  In  promoting  tourism  Is  certainly 
an  Inspiring  one  In  the  United  States,  for 
example,  m..re  than  16' ^  million  Americans 
Journeyed  abroad  last  year  with  almost  3 
million  of  them  traveling  overseas  United 
States  citizens  spent  more  than  $4  billion 
In  foreign  travel  In  1966.  To  our  mutual 
neighbor.  Mexico,  this  produced  $782  mil- 
lion In  International  tourism  receipts  In 
1965  and  tourism  became  Mexico's  number 
one  Industry  in  1966 

In  1966.  9  7  million  U.S.  citizens  traveled 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries  by  air  This  Is  an  increase  of  7  1 
million  over  1956  From  75  to  90  per  cent 
of  all  United  States  citizens  who  traveled 
abroad  last  year,  used  the  services  of  travel 
igents.  There  are  currently  about  6  thou- 
sand approved  travel  agency  locations  In 
more  than  2  thousand  United  States  com- 
munities. Travel  agents  spend  more  than 
S5  million  a  year  In  travel  promotion  and 
employ,  on  an  average,  five  experienced  per- 
sonnel per  agencv,  thus  supplying  more 
than  30.000  trained  travel  salesmen 

According  to  ii  recent  study  by  the  United 
States  CivU  Aeronautics  Board,  air  travel 
originating  in  the  United  States  will  more 
than  double  in  the  next  7  to  11  years.  It 
has  also  been  established  that  vacation  and 
personal  a!r  travel  will  expand  at  a  faster 
rate  than  will  business  travel.  It  Is  Inter- 
esting to  note  that  travel  agents  In  the 
United  States  handle  from  75  to  90  per  cent 
of  all  international  travel,  seveuty-t'ive  per 
cent  of  which  Is  per-^onal  or  ple.isure  travel 
On  the  other  hand,  travel  agents  handle  32 
per  cent  of  domestic  United  States  air  travel 
which  Is  composed  of  appro.xlmately  66  per 
cent  business  travel  and  only  33  per  cent  of 
personal  or  pleasure  travel. 

Another  Impressive  statistic  regarding  the 
imp.jrtant  role  which  the  travel  agent  plays 
In  developing  the  pleasure  air-travel  market. 
Is  that  in  the  sale  of  domestic  air  tours. 
V  S  agents  sold  6  times  as  many  tours  as 
did  the  airlines  themselves  This  amounted 
to  domestic  air-tour  bookings  by  agents  In 
1965  of  $275  million.  The  typical  US.  travel 
at-'fut  booked  20  per  cent  of  his  domestic  air 
s.ilfs  In  tour.s.  Si.tty-four  per  cent  of  agents 
entering  a  recent  survey  Indicated  that  they 
themselves  operated  tours  primarily  to  In- 
ternational destinations. 

Effective  Insight  is  contained  in  a  recent 
survey  =  on  the  factors  which  motivate  air 
travelers  to  look  to  travel  agents  to  fulfill 
their  travel  needs.  Some  of  the  major  find- 
ings of  this  sur/ey  are: 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  passengers  Inter- 
viewed srtld  that  they  sometime  or  other  used 
the  services  of  a  travel  agent  for  a  domestic 
airline  trip.  Of  those  travelers  traveling  on 
vacation.  38  per  cent  used  a  travel  agent  for 
the  trip  on  which  they  were  Interviewed. 

There  Is  a  considerable  repeat  usage  of 
travel  agents;  27  per  cent  of  those  who  said 
they  used  agents,  did  so  six  or  more  times 
annu.\lly  and  these  individuals  accounted  for 
69  per  cent  of  the  annual  use  of  travel  agents. 


'  The  B'Q  Picture.  ASTA  Travel  News, 
March.   1967. 

-Systems  analysis  and  research  corpora- 
tion ".Airline/Travel  Agent  Marketing  Study, 
May,  1967." 


Eighty-eight  per  cent  of  the  passengen 
who  used  an  agent  said  that  his  services  wer« 
either  excellent  or  satisfactory. 

It  is  qiUte  clear  that  the  success  of  anj 
tourist  promotion  program  de{>ends  to  t 
very  Urge  degree  on  the  active  Involvement 
and  support  of  the  United  States  travel 
agency  Industry.  Steps  which  could  be  taJten 
to  obtain   this  support  Include: 

Informing  the  travel  agency  Industry  on 
the  steps  you  have  undertaken  to  promote 
a  regional  tourism  program. 

Encouraging  travel  agents  to  visit  your 
tourist  facilities  either  as  part  of  organized 
programs  or  on  Individual  educational 
trips. 

Encourage  airlines  and  steamship  lines  to 
adopt  attractlvoly-prlced  promotional  fara 
which  can  be  packaged  by  agents  and  sold 
as  i>art  of  Inclusive  tours. 

Involve  travel  agents  In  programs  to  fa- 
cilitate tuurlst  travel  to  and  within  Central 
America.  One  device  to  accomplish  tills  could 
be  to  mike  available  tourist  visa  forms  to 
travel  agents.  Consideration  could  also  be 
given  to  urging  the  adoption  of  a  common 
visa  which  could  be  used  by  tourists  travel- 
ing on  United  States  passports  for  travel 
to  all  Central  American  countries. 

A  close  liaison  should  be  maintained  be- 
tween promoters  of  Central  American  tour- 
Ism  and  the  US.  travel  agency  industry 
through  such  organlzatlcns  as  the  American 
Society  for  Travel  Agents.  Iiic  (ASTAi.  Ex- 
cellent vehicles  exist  within  this  organization 
such  as  Its  monthly  magazine  "ASTA  Travel 
News  '  and  Its  annual  World  Travel  Congress 
There  also  exists  In  the  United  Slates  several 
fine  travel  publications  with  wide  access  to 
the  travel  agency  Industry. 

Advertising  programs  should  be  designed 
to  focus  the  attention  of  the  U.S.  traveler  on 
certala  specific  features  of  Central  American 
tourism.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  generate 
desire  on  the  part  of  potential  travelers  to 
seek  advice  and  Information  from  travel 
agents. 

The  second  element  In  the  picture  which 
I  would  like  to  draw  of  Central  American 
tourism  concerns  air  transportation  to  and 
within  Central  America.  There  Is  periiaps  no 
Industry  in  modern  times  that  has  erown 
more  dramatically  than  has  International 
commercial  alr-pa.ssenger  transportation 
There  are  currently  more  than  a  hundred 
scheduled  airlines  operating  throughout  the 
wc>rid.  Last  year  they  carried  177  million 
pasoeijpers  and  earned  $7  35  billion  from  pas- 
senger revenue.^  Member  airlines  of  the  In- 
ternational Air  Transport  .Association  (LATA) 
operate  approximately  1.300  lets,  657  turbo- 
prop and  1.5J9  piston  aircraft.  As  of  Dr.'cem- 
ber  31,  1966.  U  S  scheduled  airlines  alone  had 
on  order  for  delivery  between  1967  and  1970. 
672  jet  aircraft 

It  Is  my  view  that  the  dynamic  expansion 
of  the  alr-p:u:senger  travel  market  in  recent 
years  has  resulted  to  a  large  degree  from  the 
Introduction  of  low-cobt,  safe  and  convenient 
transportation  available  to  an  ever-Increas- 
ing percentage  of  the  traveling  public.  These 
developments  primarily  can  be  traced  to 
he.ilthy  competitive  conditions  which  have 
existed  In  the  major  markets  throuyhout  the 
world 

To  Illustrate  the  foregoing  view,  we  need 
only  look  at  three  markets  In  particular.  The 
mainland  US. -Hawaii  market,  and  the  trans- 
atlantic market  between  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  and  the  U  .S. -Mexico  market.  In 
each  of  these  m.arkets  there  has  been  a  suh- 
stantlal  reduction  of  fare^^  and  the  Introduc- 
tion of  nondlscrlm.lnatl'.in  promotional  fares 
as  a  result  of  healthv  competition.  Between 
each  of  these  arpas  there  was  a  substantial 
broadening  of  the  travel  market 

It  would  certnlnly  be  naive  to  attempt  to 
conclude  that  the  only  reason  that  air  pas- 
senger transportation  developed  so  substan- 
tially in  the  three  markets  that  I  have  Just 
referred  to  Is  as  a  res:.ilt  of  Introduction  of 
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lower  air  fares.  Conversely,  It  would  be 
equally  naive  to  Ignore  the  fact  that  there  Is 
a  direct  correiatlon  between  the  Introduc- 
tion of  low-cost,  safe  and  convenient  air 
transportation,  and  the  attraction  of  a  higher 
percentage  of  middle-  or  lower-Income  mem- 
bers of  the  public  to  the  Joys  and  excitement 
of  air  transportation  for  personal  or  pleasure 
purposes. 

An  informative  study  entitled  "Central 
American  Transportation  Study"  completed 
in  1965  by  Transportation  Consultants,  Inc. 
of  Washington,  DC,  traces  the  establishment 
of  each  of  the  Central  American  carriers  and 
then  goes  on  to  make  several  specific  recom- 
mendations. The  major  recommendation  is 
for  the  five  Central  American  countries 
Jointly  to  estiiblish  an  air  transportation  sys- 
tem which  most  efficiently  will  meet  the 
needs  of  the  area  through  the  establishment 
of  an  airline  consortium. 

The  multi-national  airline  concept  is  not 
a  novel  one.  nor  Is  the  attainment  of  such  a 
project  easily  accomplished.  However,  two 
Illustrations  of  existing  airline  consortiums 
Indicate  quite  clearly  that  under  certain 
specific  conditions,  national  Interests  of  sev- 
eral sovereign  countries  existing  side  by  side 
can  better  be  served  in  the  field  of  regional 
and  international  transportation  by  the  crea- 
tion of  a  formal  mutually-agreed-upon 
partnership.  The  two  illustrations  to  which 
I  refer  are  the  Scandinavian  Airlines  System 
(SAS)  and  Air  Afrlque. 

While  the  difficulties  of  arriving  at  an  ef- 
fective multi-national  airline  agreement  are 
obvious,  the  benefits  which  could  flow  from 
such  an  agreement  are  equally  obvious.  For 
example : 

A  multi-national  airline  could  develop  the 
substantial  financial  resources  necessary  to 
piirchase  and  maintain  new  jet  equipment. 
This  will  be  a  particularly  Important  consid- 
eration with  the  advent  of  the  Boeing  747's, 
an  aircraft  with  a  price  tag  of  approximately 
$12  million  and  a  seating  capacity  of  up  to 
490  passengers. 

The  ownership  of  a  multi-national  airline 
could  involve  the  financial  Interests  of  the 
sponsoring  governments,  private  Interests 
located  in  those  countries,  as  well  as  Interests 
outside  of  Central  America  on  an  agreed- 
upon  formula.  This  would  create  an  effective 
government-private  industry  partnership. 

A  multi-national  airline  could  more  effec- 
tively draw  upon  the  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  participating  airlines  as  well  as 
other  more  well-established  airlines,  thus 
providing  effective  and  Integrated  marketing 
and  technical  programs.  In  this  connection. 
It  appears  that  the  existing  policies  of  the 
U.S.  government,  which  limit  the  financial 
and  technical  assistance  of  U.S.  flag  carriers, 
may  not  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  avia- 
tion industry  and  should  be  subject  to  a 
critical  review. 

A  multi-national  airline  could,  through 
agreement  by  participating  countries,  de- 
velop a  more  efficient  network  of  routes  thus 
on  the  one  hand  eliminating  wasteful  com- 
petition where  it  now  exists,  and  on  the 
other  hand  stimulating  healthy  competition 
on  international  routes  where  such  is  lack- 
ing. 

A  multi-national  airline  could  engage  In 
ambitious  programs  of  destination  advertis- 
ing throughout  the  United  States  and  other 
parts  of  tlie  world.  These  programs  are  almost 
totally  lacking  today,  but  they  are  essential 
If  the  desire  to  travel  to  Central  .America  is 
to  be  instilled  in  [Wtentlal  travelers. 

A  multi-national  airline  could  enjoy  cer- 
tain prestige  in  International  diplomatic  cir- 
cles greater  than  that  of  each  of  the  partici- 
pating countries,  thus  making  more  effective 
those  countries'  efforts  to  negotiate  more  fa- 
vorable bl-lateral  agreements  with  other 
countries. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  co-operative 
arrangements  which  could  be  undertaken 
•hort  of   a   multi-national   airline,   such   as 


the  establishment  of  an  air  union  or  an 
equipment  and  technological  assistance  in- 
terchange program.  However,  It  is  clear  to  me 
that  the  undertaking  of  a  Joint  effort  of 
some  form  Is  essential  in  order  to  Insure  that 
the  commercial  aviation  Interests  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  coimtrles  Is  to  realize  Its  full 
potential. 

A  brief  glance  at  the  current  route  struc- 
tiu-e,  air  service  and  air  fares  between  the 
United  States  and  Central  America  clearly 
indicates  that  substantial  changes  should 
be  made  In  order  to  bring  about  an  expan- 
sion of  the  tourist  market  between  these 
two  areas. 

Although  the  contention  can  be  made  that 
the  current  level  of  traffic  does  not  warrant 
a  reduction  of  air  fares.  It  can  be  also  argued 
that  the  creation  of  healthy  competition  on 
the  routes  In  question  among  carriers  hav- 
ing new  and  efficient  Jet  equipment  would 
result  In  lower  air  fares,  the  Introduction  of 
tovu-basing  fares  and  other  nondiscrimina- 
tory promotional  fares.  The  Initiation  of  In- 
clusive toiu'  charters  by  U.S.  supplemental 
air  carriers  would  offer  travel  agents  new 
opportunities  to  promote  and  sell  tours  to 
potential  travelers  to  this  area.  These  steps 
In  turn  should  result  In  a  substantial  broad- 
ening of  the  personal  and  pleasure  air  travel 
market  to  Central  America. 

All  visitors  who  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  enjoy  the  natural  beauty,  cultural  and 
historical  attractions  of  countries  which 
comprise  Central  America  must  agree  that 
this  region  of  the  world  offers  a  very  great 
potential  for  the  expansion  of  tourism.  And 
with  the  necessary  co-operative  effort  and 
imagination.  It  Is  my  view  that  specific 
projects  can  be  undertaken  to  accomplish 
this  goal. 

In  suggesting  methods  of  improving  air 
transportation,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
overlook  the  past  and  current  substantial 
contributions  of  the  Central  American  car- 
riers and  Pan  American  World  Airways  to 
this  area  of  the  world.  However,  all  air 
carriers  face  new  challenges  with  the  coming 
of  the  Boeing  747  with  Its  tremendously- 
increased  passenger  and  cargo  capacity,  and 
the  supersonic  transp>ort  with  almost  in- 
credible speed  capabilities. 

The  prospects  of  matching  technological 
change  with  the  object  of  expanding  tourism 
in  Central  America  is  our  role  In  the  overall 
goal  of  establishing  an  Integrated  American 
economic  community.  This  goal  is  truly  a 
challenging  one  and  was  perhaps  best  de- 
scribed by  President  John  Kennedy  in  his 
statement  announcing  the  establishment  of 
the  Alliance  of  Progress  to  Latin  American 
diplomats  in  1961. 

"But  our  greatest  challenge  comes  from 
within.  The  task  of  creating  an  American 
civilization  where  spiritual  and  cultural 
values  are  strengthened  by  an  ever-broaden- 
ing base  of  material  advance — where,  within 
the  rich  diversity  of  its  own  traditions,  each 
nation  is  free  to  follow  its  own  path  towards 
progress." 


URBAN  RIOTS 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  inquii-y 
into  the  series  of  urban  riots  should  in- 
clude a  determination  of  how  many  of 
those  arrested  are  on  public  welfare  rolls. 

Such  information  might  go  a  long  way 
toward  isolating  the  virus  that  breeds 
discontent,  destruction,  and  looting.  At 
the  same  time  we  may  discover  that  in- 


dividuals capable  of  working  but  never 
weaned  from  Government  largesse  are, 
in  effect,  drawing  off  relief  funds  from 
those  legitimately  eligible  for  public 
assistance. 

The  American  public  has  generously 
accepted  as  a  moral  obligation  the 
philosophy  that  those  unable  to  support 
themselves  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
should  be  cared  for  at  the  expense  of  the 
general  society.  But  our  funds  are  lim- 
ited, and  it  is  a  direct  imposition  on  the 
needy  for  anyone  able  to  pay  his  own 
way  to  grasp  at  the  lifeline  of  Govern- 
ment subsidy. 

The  public  has  long  been  concerned  at 
the  number  of  ablebodied  young  men 
who  aimlessly  loiter  on  city  streets  dur- 
ing the  hours  when  most  people  are  at 
work  or  at  rest  in  preparation  for  the 
night  sliift.  Obviously,  such  strays  are  far 
more  likely  to  commit  violence  against 
society  than  those  too  dignified  to  idle 
when  work  is  available. 

I  cannot  conceive  that  there  is  arson 
in  the  heart  of  a  man  who  toils  in  sup- 
port of  his  family.  The  person  who  labors 
to  build  his  hiome,  his  church,  and  his 
community  is  hardly  the  one  who  would 
put  the  torch  to  these  accomplishments. 

Pennsylvania  was  poor  in  many  com- 
munities long  befoie  the  national  de- 
pression took  form  in  1929.  But  our  peo- 
ple did  not  set  fire-.,  steal,  and  shoot  at 
firemen.  There  is  more  to  the  current 
riots  than  poverty.  In  the  process  of 
bringing  the  guilty  to  justice,  we  might 
very  well  discover  a  situation  that  many 
have  suspected  but  have  been  reluctant 
to  discuss. 


NICE    TO    HEAR    OF    HEROISM    IN- 
STEAD OP  RIOTS 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  some  men  are  burning  their  draft 
cards  and  demonstrating  against  the 
country,  it  is  refreshing  to  read  an  award 
of  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  for  heroism, 
made  November  14,  1966,  to  Pfc.  E-3 
Donald  A.  Soper,  HHC,  2d  BattaUon, 
27th  Infantry,  25th  Infantry  Division, 
for  prodigious  feats  of  heroism  in  Viet- 
nam. I  knew  this  gallant  American  when 
he  was  9  years  old.  He  is  the  son  of  dear 
friends  of  mine  in  Tavares,  Fla.,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  Soper. 

I  include  this  inspiring  award  at  this 
point  of  my  remarks : 

Headquarters, 
25th  Ikfantry  Division, 
APO  San  Francisco.  November  14,  1966. 
General  Orders  No.  1503 

Award  of  the  Bronze  Stab  Medal  fob 
Heroism 

1.  TC.  320.  The  following  Awards  are  an- 
nounced: 

Soper,  Donald  A.,  RA14892052,  Pfc  E-3, 
HHC,  2nd  Bn.,  27th  Inf.,  25th  Inf.  Dlv. 

Awarded:  Bronze  Star  Medal  with  "V" 
Device. 

Date  action:   24  August  1966. 

Theater:  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
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Reason:  For  heroism  In  connection  with 
military  operations  ugalnac  a  hostile  force. 
Private  First  Cass  Soper  distinguished  him- 
self by  prodigious  fe.its  ol  heroism  In  close 
combat  with  Viet  Cont;  forces  near  Bao  Cap. 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  on  24  August  1966.  On 
thU  date,  he  was  serving  as  a  machine  i;un- 
ner  on  a  daylight  ambush  pjtrol.  The  patrol 
had  reached  their  objective  and  were  secur- 
ing their  position  when  they  received  aa  lii- 
tenjse  volume  of  small  arm^  Qre  from  advan- 
tageous enemy  position  obscured  by  the 
dense  Jungle  foliage.  The  numerically  supe- 
rior Viet  Cong  force,  employing  recolUesa 
rifle*,  several  machine  guns,  numerous  auto- 
matic and  other  small  arms  weapons,  in  ad- 
dition to  supportlni;  60MM  mortars,  threat- 
ened to  overrun  the  patrol  with  the  ferocity 
ol  their  attack.  Private  Soper  exposed  him- 
self constantly  to  the  vicious  onslaught  of 
boatlle  flre  as  he  engaged  the  enemy  from 
different  looatlors  along  the  friendly  pe- 
rimeter in  an  effort  to  confuse  the  attackers 
and  Increase  his  own  effectiveness.  Though 
hampered  by  a  serious  loss  of  blood  from  a 
wound  sustained  during  the  Initial  barrage 
of  enemy  flre.  he  refused  medical  aid  ar.d 
continued  to  flght  desperately  against  the 
overwhelming  power  of  the  Viet  Cong  On 
several  occasi>>ns.  he  sln^lehandodly  repelled 
enemy  advances  on  his  position.  Although  he 
was  suffering  gr»>at  pain  from  his  wound  and 
weakened  by  1gk(;  of  blood,  he  helped  supply 
the  machine  ^ui.s  with  ammunition  in  ad- 
dition to  hcltlmtc  his  own  position  through- 
out the  fierce  rjattle.  Not  until  the  enemy 
attack  was  broken  and  the  malevolent  as- 
sailants had  wr. hdrawn  did  Private  Soper 
accept  first  aid  His  judicial  execution  of 
superior  combat  skills  proved  crucial  In  pre- 
venting the  patrols  demise  and  contrib- 
uted immeasurably  t-jward  the  enemy's  de- 
feat. His  outstanding  display  cf  aggressive- 
ness, perseverance,  and  unimpeachable  valor 
In  the  face  of  the  enemy  re.leots  great  credit 
upon  himself,  his  unit,  the  25th  Infantry 
Division,  and   ti-.e  United  States  Army. 

Authority.  By  tiireoMon  of  the  President 
under  the  provisions  of  Executive  Order 
11046.  dated  :^4  August  1962.  .ind  U--^AP.V 
message  16695.  l  July  1966 

For  the  Comm.inder: 

THMNUi    W.    MfXt-EtJ. 

Co!:'?!'-'    GS.  Ch'rf  of  Staff. 
Official: 

O   A   Marco  Sr  . 

Mai  AGC 
(For    Herbert    L     Porsythe.    I.TC.    AGC. 
Adjutant  General! 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  also  stin-.ulating  to 
note  the  splendid  patriotism  of  this 
soldier's  parents  and  to  learn  more  about 
the  progre.s.s  of  this  brave  ycun^  Amer- 
ican. I  insert  at  this  point  in  my  remarks, 
a  letter  written  to  me  May  9,  1967.  by 
Donald's  sreat  American  parents  In  the 
finest  traditions  of  onr  counti-v  these 
parents  have  off'^red  their  son  in  the 
country's  service  and  are  proud  that  he 
has  been  able  to  earr^-  a  part  of  the  battle 
for  freedom  i.i  the  world 

T.WAKES.  FLA. 

May  9.  1967. 

Dear  Friend 

This  is  a  little  boy  you  knew  when  he  was 
nine. 

He  spent  his  19th  birthday  in  the  249th 
Gen   Hospital  !n  Japan 

Thank  God  he  Ls  not  one  of  the  ones  on 
the  street  burning  draft  cards,  or  stepping 
on  our  American  flag. 

He  Wis  made  sergeant  last  Friday. 

He  has  been  stadylng  chemical,  biological, 
and  radiological  warfare  They  graduated 
last  Friday  and  he  was  third  In  his  class. 
Now  he  Is  assist. int  CBR  NCO  for  the  com- 
pany besides  run.n'ng  his  own  squad. 

We  win  be  happy  when  he  cornea  hocie  to 
go  to  college. 


We  are  very  proud  of  him.  When  he  fin- 
ished high  school  he  said  he  did  not  feel 
like  studying  for  a  year.  Would  we  sign  up 
for  l^lrn  to  go  .n  the  .\rmy.  We  knew  that 
was  what  he  wanted  at  17,  He  did  not  know 
hi.s  own  mine  But  we  gave  In,  after  talking  to 
teachers  etc.  at  college. 

Our  very  sincerely  wishes  to  you  and 
Mildred. 

Always  your  Tavares  friend. 

£i.EAN>JH  and  Art  Sopi  s 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  young  Americans  like 
Donald  Soper  and  parents  like  his  wlio 
are  the  bulwark,  the  strength  and  the 
?lory  uf  tins  threat  Republic. 


AN.'=WER  TO  CRITICS  OP  ITIE  NA- 
nONAL  RIFLE  AND  PISTOL 
MATCHES  AT  CAMP  PERRY.  OfflO 

Mr  SIKES  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  e.xtend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES  Mr.  Speaker.  It  would  ap- 
ptar  there  are  imfortunatc  misconcep- 
tions about  the  purpose,  .scope,  effective- 
ness, cost,  and  value  of  the  national  rifle 
and  pistol  matches  which  are  held 
annually  at  Camp  Perry.  Ohio  I  feel  that 
it  IS  important  that  some  of  these  mis- 
concejjtion.^  be  corrected. 

On-.'  of  the.se  is  the  apparent  belief  that 
3.000  support  troops  are  maintained  at 
Camp  Ferry  for  more  than  5  months  in 
connection  with  the  matches.  Actually, 
the  men  needed  for  this  purpose  are 
phased  in  and  out  of  ^amp  Perry  as  re- 
quired. The  greatest  number  scheduled — 
2.815 — is  for  the  2-wcek  period  from 
Au:;ust  15  to  September  2.  Beginnini^  with 
a  contingent  of  SO  men  un  June  6.  the 
number  gradually  inci  eases  to  the  top 
figure  listed  and  declines  as^ain  to  36 
men  on  September  15  There  are  no  sup- 
port personnel  at  Camp  Perry  prior  to 
•.;r.np  4  or  after  September  23  The  largest 
number  of  troops  is  supplied  by  the  Army 
but  other  branches  of  the  service  provide 
s.ipi;ort  in  a  ratio  determined  by  the 
number  of  participants  from  that  branch. 
'I hose  on  duty  are  reservists  who  are 
required  to  receive  normal  summer  train- 
inu  for  which  they  would  be  paid  reKard- 
less  of  whether  the  service  was  performed 
at  Camp  Perry  or  elsewhere. 

Ver>'  little  maintenance  work  is  ijer- 
fonned  by  these  troops.  Essential  main- 
tenance Is  done  as  a  part  of  their  normal 
training'  activity.  The  camp  is  main- 
tained on  an  austere  basis  and  mainte- 
nance costs  are  held  to  a  minimiini  Com- 
ments have  been  made  on  the  'extensive 
movement  of  refrigerators  and  stoves"  in 
connection  with  the  matches.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  possibly  as  many  as  20  are 
nece.s.sary  and  are  placed  in  me.sshalls 
and  similar  locations  during  the  training 
period.  This  could  hardly  be  called  ex- 
tensive movement. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  National 
Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Prac- 
tice ■'•-'ives  away  over  ?3  million  in  guns 
and  rifles — purchased  by  the  armed 
services  for  the  purposes  of  the  give- 
away." In  the  first  place,  no  guns  or 
rifles  are  given  away.  These  arms  are 


issued,  under  bond,  to  clubs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  training  civihans  who  may  be 
called  into  military  service.  Further- 
more, the  weapons  are  not  purchased  by 
the  services  for  any  "give-away."  Those 
used  in  the  program  are  drawn  from 
weapons  already  on  hand.  Firearms  on 
loan  at  Camp  Perry — not  "give-aways"— 
as  of  December  31.  1966.  had  a  valuation 
of  $2,372,454.60.  These,  however,  were  in 
inventory  and  are  the  property  of  the 
Government. 

Among  the  lesser  complaints  that  have 
been  filed  against  the  Camp  Perry  pro- 
gram Is  the  statement  that  computers 
must  prepare  the  data  process  cards  for 
next  years  meet.  This  is  a  strange  asser- 
tion since  it  is  only  a  relatively  short  time 
before  this  event  that  competitors  who 
will  take  part  are  known,  at  the  time 
their  entries  are  submitted.  Actually, 
while  the  statistical  office  prepares  this 
year's  score  forms,  they  do  also  address 
a  single  gummed  label  for  the  mailing 
of  the  next  year's  program — a  .simple 
and  time-saving  task 

It  has  been  urged  that  instead  oi  using 
Camp  Perry  for  the  national  rifle 
matches  that  disadvantaged  youngsters 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  I'-e  the  fa- 
cility during  the  sumnur  nionth:^  I  am 
wholeheartedly  in  sympathy  wi;ii  ;he  ob- 
jective of  utilizing  available  facihties  in 
tills  manner.  However,  there  are  many 
areas  wliich  can  be  used  for  thi.^  desira- 
ble objective.  The  need  for  suimner 
camps  for  youngsters  must  not  neces- 
sarily be  turned  into  an  attack  on  an- 
otlier  program  which,  al.'-^o  is  an  impor- 
tant public  .'service  tor  the  Nation  As 
an  Ohio  National  Guard  facility.  Camp 
Perry  is  far  fiom  idle  in  the  months 
other  than  when  the  n;itional  matches 
are  being  conducted  In  addition  to  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Res-rve  use  of  the 
camp,  which  totals  some  300.000  man- 
days  or  training,  the  use  of  the  facilities 
are  also  extended  to  B^y  Scouts.  Girl 
Scouts.  Camp  Fire  Girls,  and  oih.jr 
youth  programs. 

Critics  have  portrayed  a  picnic-carni- 
val atmospliere  of  participants,  ob- 
servers, family,  and  friends  ,:;f  observers 
who  r.ttend  the  rifle  matches.  The 
ma:.ches  are  a  serious  afrair  attended  by 
dedicated  and  qualified  members  of  the 
-shootint:  world  These  matches  are  the 
world  serins  of  shootnv  Th--  jartieipants 
are  try'ng  just  as  hi-.rd  for  perfection  and 
are  as  serious  about  the  competition  as 
the  man  who  pole  vuu'.l.s  1G  f;.:t,  runs  the 
100-yard  dash  in  9  2  seconds,  tets  the 
game-winning  hit.  or  runs  90  yards  for 
a  touchdown.  No  one  but  a  paracipant 
and  his  immediate  family  is  issuf^d  a 
ine.ss  card.  Observers  are  iioused  not  in 
Camp  Perry  but  in  a  .separatr-  camp 
which  is  rented  on  a  first -come,  first- 
sci-ved  basis 

Tiie  -skills  that  are  gained  ai  Camp 
Perry  arc  the  ba.sis  for  the  success  or 
failure  of  American  teams  in  interna- 
tional competition.  It  is  a  mattei  of  par- 
ticular pride  that  U.S.  contestants  have 
successfully  co'upeted  with  the  best  that 
other  nations  can  ofler  in  lecent  .^■ears. 
Competing  nations  do  not  liesuate  to 
give  ful!  support  to  their  teams  m  prepa- 
ration for  the  matches  It  could  hardly 
be  expected  that  American  teams  would 
perform  as  effectively  or  as  successfully 
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without  the  benefit  of  our  own  marks- 
manship program  which  is  climaxed  at 
the  Camp  Perry  matches. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  those  who 
arc  critical  of  the  marksmanship  pro- 
gram carefully  review  the  objective  and 
factual  study  of  the  civihan  marksman- 
ship program  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Anny  by  Arthur  D.  Little, 
Inc..  on  January  1966.  This  comprehen- 
sively covers  the  national  matches  and 
other  activities  of  the  National  Board 
for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice.  I 
trust  thvtt  such  an  action  might  create 
a  new  appreciation  of  a  program  designed 
to  enable  citizens  to  assist  their  Govern- 
ment in  preparing  for  one  of  its  most 
vital  roles — that  of  national  defense. 

I  also  strongly  recommend  that  those 
who  have  questioned  the  value  of  the  na- 
tion?.! matches  visit  Camp  Perry  while 
the  matches  actually  are  in  progress.  If 
such  a  visit  v.ere  made  at  the  time  the 
small  arms  firing  school  is  being  con- 
ducted. I  am  convinced  that  their  opin- 
ions on  tlie  value  of  the  program  will 
drastically  change.  . 


DEPARTMENT  OF   STATE'S   ACTION 
FOR  U.S.  CITIZEN 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  time  to  publicly 
commend  the  Department  of  State  and 
express  my  appreciation  to  certain  of  Its 
members,  who,  during  a  time  of  stress 
and  anxiety,  acted  in  a  most  exemplary 
manner. 

I  received  a  telephone  call  Wednesday 
informing  me  that  the  father  of  a  friend 
of  mine  had  been  injured  and  his  mother 
killed  in  an  automobile  accident  in  India. 
The  son  in  Florida  was,  of  course,  dis- 
tressed and  shocked.  The  vast  distance 
only  ma-^nified  this  anxiety. 

He  Vvas  quite  naturally  desirous  of  in- 
fo; mation  as  to  his  father's  condition, 
and  at  the  same  time  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  getting  his  mother's  body 
back  home  for  burial. 

Immediately  after  receiving  the  call, 
we  contacted  Mr.  William  McComber, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Con- 
gres,sional  Relation;^,  for  as.-^istance  in  ob- 
taining information  from  India  and  help 
from  our  Embassy  in  New  Delhi  in  mak- 
ing the  necessary  lonp-di.stance  arrange- 
ments for  hospitilization.  special  doctors, 
and  contact  with  the  Indian  Government 
to  satisfy  their  laws. 

ThrouTh  this  office  and  that  of  Mr. 
John  Christian.son.  Special  Consular 
Services,  we  were  able  to  furnish  the 
constituent  on  a  frequent  basis  the  con- 
dition, progress,  and  prognosis  of  his 
father  and  of  the  arrangements  made 
through  representatives  of  our  Embassy 
In  New  Delhi  of  the  return  of  the 
mother's  body  back  to  the  United 
States — a  matter  further  complicated 
because  Indian  law  requires  that  the 
body  be  burled  or  cremated  within  48 
Qours. 


In  the  meantime,  the  son  and  his  sister 
wished  to  make  the  trip  to  India  to  be 
with  their  father  and  the  problem  of 
passport  and  visa  arose.  Through  the 
efiforts  of  Miss  Mary  Frances  Faulker 
in  the  office  of  Miss  Frances  Knight, 
Director  of  Passport  Office  at  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  the  cooperation 
of  their  field  staff  in  Miami,  the  required 
passports  were  Issued  within  hours. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Carleton  S. 
Coon,  Indian  desk  officer  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  his  staff  were  making 
contact  with  Mr.  Paramjit  S.  Sahai.  Sec- 
ond Secretary  of  the  Indian  Embassy  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  request  the  Indian 
Government's  cooperation  in  issuing 
visas  to  the  son  and  his  sister  so  they 
could  join  their  father. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  situation 
meant  commimicatlon  and  cooperation 
from  people  halfway  around  the  world, 
the  arrangements  were  made  within  48 
hours.  This  is  an  example  of  team  effort 
by  the  various  arms  of  the  Department 
of  State,  both  here  in  Washington  and 
also  in  Miami  and  India. 

I  cannot  fully  express  my  appreciation 
for  these  men  and  women  who  helped  in 
this  emergency.  Unfortunately,  these 
situations  are  seldom  noted  except  by 
those  involved. 

The  concern  shown  for  the  family  by 
the  people  in  the  Department  of  State 
working  In  this  matter  and  the  coopera- 
tion between  the  Department  and  the 
Indian  Goverrmient  Is  most  gratifying 
and  laudable. 


IT'S  TIME  THE  JUSTICE  DEPART- 
MENT RESPONDS  WITH  LEADER- 
SHIP AND  ACTION 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  July  26  I  wired  the  Attorney  General 
and  asked  that  the  Justice  Department 
proceed  to  arrest  Stokely  Carmichael,  if 
and  when  he  returns  to  this  country  from 
Cuba  on  grotmds  of  sedition. 

Eight  days  later  I  received  a  rather 
fuzzy  reply  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Informing  me  that  the  Depart- 
ment is  alert  to  those  activities  which 
may  pose  a  threat  to  the  best  interests  of 
our  Nation. 

Based  on  recent  performances,  I  would 
question  whether  or  not  the  Department 
is  indeed  alert  to  such  situations  and 
whether  the  Department  plans  to  take 
action  against  Carmichael. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  many 
people  here  in  Washington,  and  many 
people  in  various  cities  which  have  been 
the  target  of  riots,  burnings  and  murders 
who  are  very  alert  to  the  actions  and 
motives  of  Carmichael. 

The  Nation  as  a  whole  is  very  keenly 
alert  as  to  Carmichael's  latest  comments 
since  arriving  In  Communist  Cuba.  There 
is  little  variance  In  his  theme — the  over- 
throw of  the  Government  of  the  United 


States.  And  I  would  add  there  is  ample 
evidence  to  thi.->  effect,  both  before  he 
went  to  Cuba  and  after  he  arrived  there. 

He  has  preached  violence,  the  over- 
throw of  the  Government  and  his  com- 
ments to  this  end  have  been  recorded. 

The  police  chiefs  of  Cincinnati  and 
Cambridge  testified  that  the  speeches  of 
Carmichael  and  his  partner,  "Rap" 
Brown,  were  inflammatory  and  sparked 
the  riots  in  their  cities.  At  that  time  it 
was  cited  that  Brown  and  Carmichael 
urged  Negroes  to  fight  police  and  bm-n 
the  city. 

I  think  there  is  an  overwhelming 
amount  of  evidence — indeed  more  than 
one  would  require  to  be  alerted — which 
points  out  the  need  for  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Justice  Department,  both 
against  Carmichael  and  Brown. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  exercise  and  dis- 
play some  leadership.  I  would  hope  that 
those  in  the  Justice  Department  would 
respond  to  the  alert. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  at  this  time  like 
to  include  an  article  which  was  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post.  In  it,  Row- 
land Evans  and  Robert  Novak  state  the 
obvious  fact  that  the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee  is  now  operat- 
ing as  Castro's  subversive  arm  in  the 
United  States. 

The  people  of  the  Nation  expect  the 
Justice  Department  to  respond  to  crisis 
with  leadership.  To  date,  we  have  seen 
little  to  insure  that  our  expectations  are 
Justified. 

I  have  had  the  Library  of  Congress 
research  the  law  concerning  sedition 
and  just  how  the  courts  have  upheld 
them.  I  would  like  to  Include  this  in  the 
Record  so  that  the  Justice  Department 
may  better  inform  itself  with  this  phase 
of  the  law  and  be  better  equipped  to 
implement  it  when  and  if  indeed  Stokely 
Carmichael  sets  foot  again  on  American 
soil.  With  this  material  and  the  state- 
ment of  the  police  chief  of  Cincinnati, 
there  should  be  no  excuse  for  delay  in 
taking  Carmichael  into  custody  when  he 
enters  the  country. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

IProm  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Post,  Aug.  3, 
1967] 

SNCC  IN  Havana 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Tlie  sudden  appear.ince  of  Stokely  Carmi- 
chael in  Havana,  rubbing  elbows  with  Fidel 
Castro  and  the  hemisphere's  Communist 
guerrilla  leaders.  Is  an  inevitable  develop- 
ment In  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinat- 
ing Committee's  long  evolution. 

Sentimental  white  liberals  who  have  con- 
sistently blinked  away  the  worst  about  SNCC 
now  attribute  its  alliance  with  Castro  to 
deep  dl.'^inuslonmcnt  over  Vietnam  and  civil 
rights.  In  fact,  however,  covert  links  be- 
tween SNCC  and  Havana  stretch  back  at 
le.rst  to   1964. 

The  flamboyant  Carmichael  Ls  merely  the 
outward  manifestation  of  the  SNCC  Cuban 
alliance,  not  Its  cause.  The  principal  respon- 
sibility for  moving  SNCC  violently  to  the  left 
must  go  to  two  men  who,  unlike  Carmichael, 
seldom  appear  on  television  or  the  front 
pape. 

One  is  James  Porman,  who  today  holds  no 
formal  office  in  SNCC  but  is  still  believed  to 
be  its  most  Important  Internal  force.  When 
SNCC  was  spawned  In  the  Soutliern  sit-in 
movement  in  February,  1960,  by  Idealistic 
Negro  college  students.  Forman  was  already 
a  hardened  radical  and  an  associate  of  Negro 
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t«rrorlat  Robert  WllUanxs  (who  fled  to  Cuoa 
to  escape  Federal  proeecution) . 

The  other  man  Is  even  less  tamlllar  to  the 
pubUc  than  Pormari  He  Is  Jack  Mlnnis.  a 
white  Intellectoal  radical  who,  as  an  instruc- 
tor at  Tulane  University  in  1961.  was  a  le.id- 
er  la  pro-Castro  activities  in  the  New 
Orlean«  area.  With  Pornian  In  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  SNCC  appar.ttus  Mlnrus  was 
named  to  its  central  committee  and  given 
command  of  its  reisearch  operation.  Despite 
SNCC's  current  bl.icts- only  policy,  Mlnnis 
still  wields  baclcstaife  influence. 

By  the  time  of  the  Ml.sslsslppl  Summer 
Project  In  1964.  SNCCs  .idmlratlon  for  Cas- 
troism was  app-irent  SNCC  woricers  were  dis- 
tributing Castro:te  propiganda  and  mate- 
rial printed  in  Cuba  by  exile  WltUams  advo- 
cating guerrilla  warf.ire  by  American  Ne- 
groes and  describing  how  Molotov  cocktails 
could  be  used  in  American  cities 

The  clearest  revel.itlon  of  SNCC's  link  with 
Havana,  however,  did  not  come  until  1966 
when  SNCC  leader  JulLm  B<ind  was  barred 
from  hla  seat  In  the  C>eun.;la  Legl.slature  His 
case  was  being  ably  handled  by  white  lawyer 
Charles  Morgan  of  the  Atlinta  office  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  lACLU). 
Morgan  Is  a  clvU  libertarian  but  r.o  radical. 

Suddenly  a  new  face  appeared  Victor 
Rablnowttz.  a  Manhattan  lawyer  long  asso- 
ciated with  far  left  causes  and  a  leader  in 
the  National  Lawyors  Guild  and  the  Emer- 
gency ClvU  Liberties  Committee,  orpanlza- 
tlons  specializing  m  defending  Communists. 
Rablnowitz  served  as  leg.il  counsel  in  the 
United  States  for  the  Castro  government 
and  had  Intimate  contact.s  in  Havana. 

Porman  insisted  that  Rablnow^ltz  supplant 
Morgan  as  Bond's  attorney  In  accordance 
with  standard  .ACLL'  prictice  of  deferring  to 
other  attorneys  Morgan  'Stepped  aside 

At  about  the  same  time.  SNCC's  treasury — 
empty  since  the  disaffection  of  white  liberal 
contributors — suddenly  began  to  All  again 
It  Is  believed  by  many  clnee  to  SNCC  that 
the  new  money  j.ime  from  Cuba 

Although  there  l.s  no  documentary  evi- 
dence to  support  thl.s  suspicion.  It  makes 
sense.  At  precl.sely  this  time  in  1966.  Castro 
abandoned  his  Mofcow-ordered  policy  of  co- 
operating only  with  the  regular  Communist 
parties  throughout  the  Hemisphere.  He  de- 
clared he  would  support,  with  arms  and 
money,  any  revolutionary  movements  Com- 
munist or  not  In  the  United  Stittes,  SNCC 
would  qualify  for  such  help. 

Nor  has  there  been  much  doubt  lately 
about  SNCC's  revolutionary  nature  Afte'  thus 
year's  Negro  riots  at  Jackson  (Miss  )  State 
College.  Mississippi  SNCC  leaders  met 
secretly  to  discuss  plans  for  more  effective 
"guerrlHa  warfare  "  in  the  future.  In  recent 
weeks,  there  h.is  been  serious  dlscus-slon  In- 
side SNCC  alv.iut  how  to  limit  de?;tructlon 
to  white  property  in  future  rioting  and  avoid 
destroying  Negro  property 

Outsiders  who  know  SNCC  best  disagree 
In  assessing  the  5erlou.sness  of  such  plans. 
Some  believe  SNCC  has  played  a  part  In  most 
of  the  major  rl  its,  others  believe  SNCC  Is  far 
t.xi  disorganized  for  that.  But  effective  or 
not,  there  Is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  SNCC 
today  Is  Fidel  Castro's  arm  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Smith   Act 

TEXT    or    THE    ACT 

The  Act  which  is  commi'nly  known  as  the 
Smith  Act  was  originally  enacted  on  June 
28,  1940  as  sections  2,  3,  and  5  of  the  Allen 
Registration  Act.  1940  1 54  Stat  670  c  439). 
In  1948  the  original  act  was  repe.iled  ind  Its 
provisions  were  revised  and  recodified  as 
5  2385  of  the  Criminal  Code  rl8  US  C. 
{23851.  This  was  done  by  Public  Law  772, 
80th  Congress.  5  2385  62  Stat  808,  867  i  .  The 
Act  was  further  -imended  by  Public  Law  766, 
84th  Congress  1 70  Stat.  623  c  678).  and  by 
Public  Law  87-486  I  76  Stat   103  > 


As  In  effect  today,  the  Smith  Act  reads  as 
follows: 

"Whoever  knowingly  or  wlUfvUly  advo- 
cates, abets.  ad\ises.  or  teaches  the  duty, 
necessity,  desirability,  or  propriety  of  over- 
throwing or  destroying  the  government  of 
the  United  States  or  the  government  of  any 
State.  Terrltiry  District  or  Possession  there- 
of, or  the  government  of  any  political  sub- 
division therein,  by  force  or  violence,  or  by 
the  assassin. ition  of  any  officer  of  any  such 
government;  or 

"Whoever,  with  Intent  to  cause  the  over- 
throw or  destruction  of  any  such  govern- 
ment, prints,  publishes,  edits,  issues,  circu- 
lates, sells,  distributes,  or  publicly  displays 
any  written  or  printed  matter  advocating, 
itdvlslng,  or  teaching  the  duty,  necessity,  de- 
sirability, or  propriety  of  overthrowing  or 
destroj-lng  any  government  In  the  United 
States  by  force  or  violence,  or  attempts  to  do 
S40.  or 

"'Whoever  oiganlzes  or  helps  or  attempts  to 
organize  any  society,  group,  or  assembly  of 
persons  who  te\ch,  advocate,  or  encourage 
the  overthrow  or  destruction  of  any  such 
government  by  force  or  violence;  or  becomes 
or  Is  a  member  of,  or  afflllates  with,  any  such 
society,  group,  or  assembly  of  persons,  know- 
ing the  purposes  thereof   - 

■Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $20,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  twenty  years,  or 
both,  and  shall  be  ineligible  for  employment 
by  the  United  States  or  any  department  or 
agency  thereof,  for  the  flve  years  next  fol- 
lowing his  conviction. 

"If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to  com- 
mit any  offense  named  in  this  section,  each 
snail  be  Qned  not  more  than  $20,000.  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  twenty  years,  or 
both,  and  shall  be  ineligible  for  employment 
by  the  United  States  or  any  department  or 
agency  thereof,  for  the  five  years  next  fol- 
lowing his  conviction. 

"As  used  In  this  section,  the  terms  'organ- 
izes' and  organize'  with  respect  to  any 
society,  group,  or  assembly  of  persons,  In- 
clude the  recrui.mg  of  new  members,  the 
forming  of  new  units,  and  the  regrouping 
or  expansion  of  existing  clubs,  classes,  and 
other  units  of  such  society,  group,  or  assem- 
bly of  persons" 

DIGEST  or  THE   ACT 

Briefly  stated,  the  Act  makes  It  unlawful 
for  any  person  (li  to  knowingly  or  willfully 
advocate,  abet,  advise,  or  teach  the  duty, 
necessity,  desirability,  or  propriety  of  over- 
throwing State  or  Federal  Government  In 
the  United  States  by  force  or  violence.  |2)  to 
iielp  organize  any  society  or  group  of  persons 
who  teach,  advocate,  or  encourage  such  forci- 
ble overthrow,  (3)  to  affiliate  with  such  so- 
ciety, or  group,  knowing  the  purposes  thereof 
[the  "membership  clause"],  or  (4)  to  con- 
spire  to   commit   any  of   the   foregoing   acts 

In  1962,  the  term  "organize"  was  dehned, 
by  amendment,  to  Include  the  recruiting  of 
new  members,  the  forming  of  new  units,  and 
the  regrouping  or  expansion  of  existing  clubs, 
classes,  and  other  units  of  such  society  or 
group. 

/nfe'pretafion  by  tlic  Supreme  Court 
1951 — The   Dennis    case — The    "clear    and 
present  danger"  test.  The   "call   to  action" 
test.  Dennis  et  al  v.  United  States.  341  U.S. 
494   (1951). 

Certain  leaders  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  United  States  were  Indicted  under  the 
Smith  Act  for  willfully  and  knowingly  con- 
spiring I  1 )  to  organize  as  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States  of  America  a  so- 
ciety, group  and  assembly  of  persons  who 
teach  and  advocate  the  overthrow  and  de- 
struction of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  by  force  and  violence,  and  (2)  know- 
ingly and  willfully  to  advocate  and  teach 
the  dutv  and  necessity  of  overthrowing  and 
destrovlng  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  by  force  and  violence  T!ie  Indictment 
further  alleged  that  section  2  of  the  Smith 


Act  proscribes  these  acts  and  that  any  con- 
spiracy to  take  such  action  Is  a  violation  of 
section  3  of  the  Act. 

The  trial  Judge  Instructed  the  Jury  that 
they  could  not  convict  these  leaders  unless 
they  found  that  the  dclendant.s  Intended  to 
overthrow  the  Government  of  the  United 
.suites  by  force  and  violence  "as  speedily  eu 
circumstiinces  would  permit."  and  that  if  the 
Jury  found  the  defendants  guilty  of  a  viola- 
tion of  the  statute,  the  court  iinds  "as  a  mat- 
ter of  law  that  there  Is  sufficient  danger  of  a 
substantive  evil  that  the  Congress  has  a 
rl.::;ht  to  prevent  to  Ju.=.tify  the  application 
of  the  statute  under  the  First  Amendment 
of  the  Constitution"  (p.  512).  The  defend- 
ants were  convicted.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
affirmed  the  convictions,  183  F  2d  201.  The 
Supreme  Court  granted  certiorari.  340  U.S. 
863.  limited  to  two  questions:  ili  Whether 
either  3  2  or  5  3  of  the  Smith  Act.  inherently 
or  as  construed  and  applied  In  ti-.e  ln.stant 
case,  violates  the  F:rst  .■Amendment  and  other 
provL.ions  of  the  BUI  of  Right.<!;  i2)  Whether 
either  S  2  or  5  3  of  the  Act  inherently  or  .is 
construed  and  applied  In  the  Instant  ca.se. 
violates  the  Flr.-u  and  Fifth  Amendments 
because  of  Indeflnlteness. 

The  Supreme  Court  hrld  that: 

1.  The  "clear  and  present  danger"  test  had 
been  met.  The  Government  need  not  wait 
"until  the  putsch  Is  about  to  be  executed, 
the  plans  have  been  laid  and  the  signal  is 
awaited."  If  the  Ctovernnient  Is  aware  that 
a  group  aiming  at  Its  overthrow  Is  attempt- 
ing to  Indoctrinate  Its  members  and  to  com- 
mit them  to  a  course  whereby  they  will 
strike  when  the  leaders  feel  the  circum- 
stances permit.  act;on  bv  the  Crovernment  Is 
required  (pp.  508- 509  1 .  The  Court  disposed 
of  the  contention  that  a  conspiracy  to  advo- 
cate, as  distinguished  from  the  advocacy  It- 
self, cannot  be  constitutionally  restrained 
because  It  comprises  only  the  preparitlon 
It  Is  the  existence  of  the  cnni^plracy  which 
creates  the  danger"  1  p.  511).  The  object  of 
this  conspiracy  was  advocacy  ris  a  "rule  or 
principle  of  action."  "by  language  reasonably 
and  ordinarily  calculated  to  incite  persons 
to  such  action"  and  with  the  Intent  lo  over- 
throw the  Government  "as  speedily  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit"  (p.  544). 

2.  When  facfs  are  found  that  establish  the 
violation  of  a  statute,  the  protection  against 
conviction  afforded  by  the  First  Amendment 
is  a  matter  of  law  The  doctrine  that  there 
must  be  a  clear  and  present  danger  of  a  sub- 
stantive evil  that  C^mgress  h  us  a  right  to 
prevent  Is  a  Judicial  rule  to  be  applied  as  a 
matter  of  law  by  the  courts  1  p.  513).  "We 
hold  that  the  st.itute  may  be  applied  where 
there  Is  a  'clear  and  present  danger'  of  the 
substantive  evil  which  the  legislature  had 
the  right  to  prevent  Bearing,  as  it  does,  the 
m.irks  of  a  "question  of  law.'  the  Issue  is 
properly  one  for  the  Judge  to  decide." 

3.  Sections  2(  a  )  ( 1 ) .  2(a)  (3  )  of  the  Smith 
Act  do  not  inlierently.  or  as  construed  or 
applied  In  the  Instant  case,  violate  the  First 
Amendment  and  other  provisions  of  the  BUI 
of  Rights,  or  the  First  and  Fifth  Amend- 
ments because  of  lndeflnlt"nps8  (p.  516) 

4  The  invasion  of  free  speech  Is  Justified 
when  such  speech  constitutes  a  threat  to  the 
national  security.  The  Government  has  the 
power  to  protect  It-self  from  being  over- 
thrown by  force  and  violence  ( pp.  501,  510 
519  520, 550) 

19.':S  The  Sclfion  case — Federal  Govern- 
ment has  preempted  the  field  of  sedition. 
The  Smith  Act  supersedes  State  .sedition  law 
Pcn»i.'!j/i'iariia  v    Nelson,  350  U.S.  497   (1956). 

Steve  Nelson  was  convicted  In  the  Court 
of  Quarter  Sessions  of  Allegheny  County, 
Penn:iylvanla,  of  a  violation  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Sedition  Act.  The  indictment 
charged  acts  of  sedition  against  the  United 
States  Government.  No  evidence  w:is  Intro- 
duced that  such  acts  were  committed  against 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  The  Superior 
Court  affirmed  the  conviction.  92  A.  2d  431. 
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The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  reversed 
the  Judgment  of  the  Superior  Court,  decid- 
ing the  case  on  the  issue  of  supersession  of 
State  law   by   the   Federal   Smith   Act. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
in  affirming  the  decision  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Supreme  Court,  held  that  In  view  of  the 
evident  Congressional  Intent  to  preempt  the 
f,eld  of  sedition,  the  predominant  federal  In- 
terest In  that  field,  and  the  danger  of  con- 
flict between  enforcement  of  State  sedition 
acts  and  the  administration  of  the  Federal 
progr.iin.  the  Smith  Act  of  1940  superseded 
the  Pennsylvania  Sedition  Act  and  precluded 
its  enforcement  lig.ilnst  persons  charged  "With 
sets  of  sedition  against  the  United  States 
Government. 

1957 — The  Yates  case — Tlie  "call  to  action 
test";  meaning  of  the  term  "organize."  Yates 
V.  Vnited  States:  Schneiderman  v.  Same; 
Richmond  v.  Same,  354  U.S.  298  (1957). 

The  14  petitioners  were  convicted  upon  a 
single  count  indictment  In  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District 
cf  California  charging  them  with  conspiring 
(li  to  advocate  and  teach  the  duty  and 
necessity  of  overthrowing  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  by  force  and  violence, 
and  (2)  to  organize,  as  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  United  States,  a  society  of  persons 
who  So  advocate  and  teach,  all  with  the  In- 
tent of  causing  the  overthrow  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, by  force  and  violence  as  speedily 
as  circumstances  would  permit.  The  con- 
spiracy was  alleged  to  have  originated  In 
1940  and  continued  down  to  the  date  of  In- 
dictment in  1951. 

"The  indictment  charged  that  In  carrying 
out  the  conspiracy,  the  defendants  would  (a) 
t)ecome  members  of  the  Communist  Party 
with  the  knowledge  of  its  unlawful  purposes, 
and  assume  leadership  In  carrying  out  Its 
policies  and  activities;  (b)  cause  to  be  or- 
ganized units  of  the  Party  In  California  and 
elsewhere;  (c)  write  and  publish  articles  on 
the  proscribed  advocacy  and  teaching;  (d) 
conduct  schools  for  the  Indoctrination  of 
Party  members  in  such  advocacy  and  teach- 
ing, and  (e)  recruit  new  Party  members,  par- 
ticularly among  persons  employed  In  key  In- 
dustries of  the  nation.  Each  defendant  was 
sentenced  to  flve  years  Imprisonment  and 
fined  $10,000.  The  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed. 
The  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  deci- 
sions, acquitting  some  defendants  and  order- 
ing new  trials  for  the  others.  The  Court  held 
that  the  Smith  Act  under  which  the  convic- 
tions were  obtained  does  not  prohibit  advo- 
<»cy  and  teaching  of  forcible  overthrow  of 
government  as  abstract  principle  divorced 
from  any  effort  to  Incite  action  to  that  end, 
even  though  such  advocacy  or  teaching  Is 
engaged  in  with  evil  intent.  The  trial  court's 
charge  to  the  Jury,  the  Supreme  Court  held, 
furnished  wholly  inadequate  guidance  on 
this  central  point  in  the  case,  and  the  con- 
viction cannot  be  allowed  to  stand. 

A  three  year  statute  of  limitations,  the 
Court  held,  bars  the  1951  indictment  under 
the  Smith  Act  charging  conspiracy  "to  orga- 
nize," as  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States,  a  society  of  persons  who  advocate 
»nd  teach  overthrow  of  the  Government  by 
force  and  violence,  since  the  Communist 
Party  was  organized  in  1945.  Applying  the 
fule  that  criminal  statutes  are  to  be  strictly 
construed,  the  Court  construed  the  word 
"organize."  as  used  In  the  Smith  Act.  as 
referring  only  to  acts  entering  Into  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  organization,  and  not  to  acts 
thereafter  performed  In  carrying  on  Its  ac- 
tivities, even  though  such  acts  may  loosely 
o«  termed  "organizational." 

The  Yates  c.ise  does  not  overrule  the 
Dennis  case.  In  the  Yates  case  the  Supreme 
Court  held  only  that  the  lower  court  mis- 
construed  the   principles   laid   down   In   the 


the  advocacy  wblcta  the  defendants  conspired 
to  promote  was  of  a  kind  calculated  to 
"Incite"  persons  to  action  for  the  forcible 
overthrow  of  the  Government.  Such  Instruc- 
tions were  given  In  the  Dennis  case  (see 
354  U.S.  at  p.  326).  Had  the  trial  court  In 
the  yofes  case  so  Instructed  the  Jury,  the 
Supreme  Court  holding  In  the  yafes  case 
on  this  point  would  apparently  have  been 
the  same  as  In  the  Dennis  case  (see  354  U.S, 
at  p.  320). 

[Note:  Concerning  the  charge  of  conspiracy 
"to  organize,"  the  1962  amendment  to  the 
Smith  Act,  defining  the  term  "organize," 
overrides  this  1957  decision.  See  page  2, 
supra.] 

1961 — The  Scales  and  JVofo  cases — Prose- 
cution under  "membership  clause "  of  the 
Smith  Act. 

Scales  V.  Vnited  States,  260  P.  2d  21 
(C.A.N.C.  1958),  certiorari  granted  358  U.S. 
917;  case  heard  by  Supreme  Court  on  Octo- 
ber 10,  19S0;  decision  handed  down  on  June 
5,  1961,  367  U.S.  203. 

The  Issues  were  (1)  whether  the  Smith 
Act's  "membership  clause"  abridges  the  First 
Amendment's  free  speech  and  assembly 
clause  and  violates  the  Fifth  Amendment's 
Due  Process  Clause;  and  (2)  whether  sec- 
tion 4(f)  of  the  1950  Internal  Security  Act 
( stating  that  neither  the  holding  of  office  nor 
membership  in  any  Communist  organization 
shall  constitute  per  se  a  violation  of  that  Act 
or  of  any  other  criminal  statute)  bars  the 
prosecution  of  a  Communist  Party  member 
under  the  "membership  clause"  of  the  Smith 
Act. 

Noto  V.  United  States,  262  F.  2d  501,  27  P.  2d 
2331  (C.A.  2),  certiorari  granted  358  U.S.  917; 
case  heard  by  Supreme  Court  on  October  11, 
1960;  decision  handed  down  on  June  5,  1961, 
367  U.S.  290. 

The  issues  were  the  same  as  in  Scales  v. 
United  States,  supra. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  Smith 
Act's  membership  clause  does  not  abridge 
the  free  speech  and  assembly  guarantee  of 
the  First  Amendment,  nor  does  it  violate  the 
Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment. 
Section  4(f)  of  the  Internal  Sectirity  Act. 
which  provides  that  membership  In  the  Com- 
munist organization  shall  not  per  se  consti- 
tute a  violation  of  any  criminal  statute,  does 
not  bar  the  conviction  of  a  member  of  the 
Conununlst  Party  under  the  Smith  Act  mem- 
bership clause;  however.  It  requires  a  show- 
ing both  of  illegal  Party  purpose  and  of  a 
member's  knowledge  of  such  purpose.  In  ad- 
dition, the  membership  must  be  active  and 
purposive  as  to  the  organization's  criminal 
ends. 

In  the  case  of  Scales  v.  United  States,  the 
proof  offered  was  sufficient  to  meet  these 
tests  and  the  conviction  of  Scales  was  upheld. 

In  Noto  V.  United  States,  on  a  different 
trial  record,  the  Court  held  that  the  evidence 
was  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  Party 
advocates  present  overthrow  of  Government 
by  force,  and  the  conviction  was  invalidated. 


Denn 


^s   case.   The   Instructions   to   the   Jury 


la  the  Yates  case  were  found  to  be  defective 
In  th.it  the  trial  court  refused  to  charge  that, 
In  order  to  convict,  the  Jury  must  find  that 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  TO  FILE  A  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  12080,  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF  1967, 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  MONDAY.  AU- 
GUST 7,  1967 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  may  have  until  mid- 
night Monday,  August  7,  1967,  to  file  a 
report  on  the  bill  H.R.  12080.  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1967.  along  with 
any  minority  and/or  separate  views. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr, 
BoLLiNG).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  TO 
PRINT  PROPOSED  AMENDMENT 
TO  H.R.  5037 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
I  proposed  to  offer  to  H.R.  5037,  which 
I  discussed  during  debate  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  may  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  ? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
the  gun  bill.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  kindly  In- 
form us  as  to  the  program  for  next  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ' 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  response  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  the  program  for  next  week 
is  as  follows: 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day. 
There  will  be  14  suspensions,  as  follows: 

H.R.  8629,  to  extend  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission  and 
to  authorize  appropriations  therefor; 

S.  1762,  to  extend  the  fellowship  pro- 
gram authorized  by  the  Housing  Act  of 
1964; 

H.R.  5784,  To  authorize  the  disposal  of 
molybdenum  from  the  national  stock- 
pile; 

H.R.  5787,  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
rare-earth  materials  from  the  national 
and  supplemental  stockpiles; 

H.R.  5788,  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
bismuth  from  the  national  and  supple- 
mental stockpiles; 

H.R.  2630.  to  provide  a  uniform  and  a 
flag  for  deceased  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard; 

H.R.  5645,  relating  to  the  recoupment 
of  disability  severance  pay  under  certain 
conditions; 

H.R.  8009.  to  remove  restriction  on  use 
of  certain  private  institutions  under  de- 
pendents' medical  care  program; 

H.R.  11144,  to  authorize  increase  In 
number  of  Marine  Corps  Reserve  gen- 
eral officers; 

H.R.  839,  to  provide  that  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  shall  be  retired  in  the 
highest  grade  satisfactorily  held; 

H.R.  8375,  to  authorize  certain  disloca- 
tion, travel,  and  transportation  allow- 
ances; 

H.R.  10242,  relating  to  the  authorized 
strengths  by  grade  for  medical  officers 
on  active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces; 

H.R.  11945,  to  amend  the  college  work- 
study  program;  and 

H.R.  10347,  to  create  a  Commission  on 
Obscenity  and  Pornography. 

On  Tuesday  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
5037,  the  Law  Enforcement  and  Crim- 
inal Justice  Act  of  1967,  will  continue. 
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On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of 
the  week  there  wiU  be  considered: 

House  Resolutioii  512.  disapproval  of 
Reorganization  Flan  No.  3  of  1967,  for 
which  unanimous  consent  has  been  ob- 
tained for  4  hours  of  general  debaie. 

H.R  7659,  Ihf  mid-decade  census  of 
population,  to  be  considered  under  an 
open  rule  with  2  hours  of  general  de- 
bate; 

H.R.  845.  to  authorize  the  Nebraska 
mid-State  division,  Missouri  River  Ba- 
sin project — this  :s  >'jbjtct  to  a  rule 
being  granted,  and 

H.R  43.  ro  authorize  the  San  Felipe 
division.  Central  VaUey  project.  Califor- 
nia— this  also  is  subject  to  a  rule  bein'-i 
granted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  announcement  is 
made  with  the  usual  reservation  that 
conference  reports  niay  be  broUr^^ht  up  at 
any  tune  and  that  any  further  program 
may  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  mirrh^  add.  with  refer- 
ence to  conference"  reports,  that  the  dis- 
tinguished iientleman  from  Cahfornia 
[Mr  Miller)  advises  that  the  NASA  au- 
thorization co.iferer.ee  report  probably 
will  be  brought  up  early  next  week. 

Mr  AREND3  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder  whether  or  not 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Ai.BFRT'  is  In  a  position  to  do 
so.  and  if  he  mif,'ht  do  so.  inform  the 
membership  of  the  House  with  reference 
to  a  possible  recess  which  is  rumored  to 
come  up  later.  I  make  this  inquiry  be- 
cause there  have  been  so  many  requests 
for  information  along  this  line  and  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  definite  information  on 
the  subject.  Therefore,  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  can  shed  some  light 
on  this  situation. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  whip  will  yield  fur- 
ther. I  am  glad  the  gentleman  has  asked 
this  question  I  cannot  make  this  an  ab- 
solute commitment  at  this  time,  because 
I  am  not  in  a  nosition  to  do  so.  But  it  is 
my  opinion  that  it  is  quite  probable  and 
quite  likely  that  we  will  adnurn  djrir.g 
the  week  of  Lab  a-  D^v  We  will  probably 
have  no  busine.ss  from  the  c'.ose  of  busi- 
ness on  Thursday,  August  31.  throueh  the 
following  week 

Mr.  ARENDS  And  I  presume  that  '.irtil 
Monday  of  the  week  following  the  recess 
there  will  be  no  leelslative  business'' 

Mr.  ALBERT  That  is  correct. 

Mr  ARENDS  Mr  Speaker.  I  think 
that  Information  is  very  helpful  to  Mem- 
bers on  both  side^  ':>f  the  aisle 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yie'd  further,  that  statement 
on  behalf  of  the  distins'!;.shed  majority 
leader  just  about  a.s.-ures  that  this  ses- 
sion of  Cont:rp:s  w  ti;  «o  into  about  Oc- 
tober or  November  Therefore,  any  of  us 
who  want  to  so  flshins  can  lay  those 
plans  aside 

Mr.  ALBERT  I  thir.k  other  circum- 
stances have  assured  that  fact  some  time 
ago 

Mrs.  nOLTON  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  "^ 

Mr.  ARENDS  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  May  I  ask  a  question 


of  the  distmsuished  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  the  majority  leader?  I  am 
wondering  with  reference  to  tiie  an- 
nounced time  of  the  pioposed  10-day 
holiday  of  tne  ConKre>.s.  iua.smuch  as 
.scticX)!  begins  about  tnat  tune,  it  is  too 
bad  that  we  could  not  have  such  a  re- 
cess at  a  time  wiien  the  fatliers  could  be 
witli  their  sons  and  daughters  for  a  short 
period  of  time' 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  will  yield  further,  I 
am  in  the  category  of  those  who  have 
sons,  and  one  of  tho.se  who  would  like  to 
have  a  week  of  vacation  with  him.  I 
think  it  is  important,  however,  that  we 
recess  at  the  .same  time  as  the  other 
body  does,  and  i"  is  my  understanding 
that  the  other  body  has  already  made 
plans  to  recess  dunns;  Labor  Day  week. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  feel  that  there  is  any 
chance  of  changing  those  plans,  as  niucii 
as  we  mikcfit  like  to  do  so. 

Mrs.  BOLTON  I.  too,  do  not  feel  that 
there  is  any  chance  of  changing  the 
plans  of  the  other  body  along  this  line, 
and  I  am  sure  that  tiie  sentleman  frnrn 
Oklahoma  iMr  Albert!  will  agree  with 
me  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  has  made  a  very  important  point, 
but  we  a:e,  however,  tjovemed  by  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  ARENDS  May  I  add  that  the  Re- 
publican Convention  will  be  iield  in  the 
month  of  Au^ust  and  I  would  expre.ss  the 
hope  that  at  .some  time  in  the  future  the 
Democratic  Convention  will  be  held  im- 
m.ediately  following  the  Republican  Con- 
vention, so  that  we  could  at  least  have 
that  month  off. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY   RULE 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  on  Wednesday  next  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Bulling '.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOLTINMENT   UNTIL   MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next 

Mr.  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
BoLLiNC  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma'' 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  reservln-j: 
the  right  to  object,  why  did  the  Commit- 
tee rise  soon  after  3  p.m..  and  why  is 
the  House  not  continuing  this  afternoon: 
and.  If  necessary.  meetinEr  upon  tomor- 
row— Friday — in  order  to  finish  the  leg- 
islative business  for  which  we  came  In 
at  11  o'clock  this  morning'' 

Can  the  distln^^uished  majority  leader 
give  us  any  information  as  to  the  proc- 
e.sses  that  have  taken  place  along  this 
line? 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa  will 
yield.  I  might  say  that  this  is  a  matter 


that  was  discussed  by  the  committee 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
that  the  matter  of  finishing  or  not  fin- 
isiiing  the  bill  this  week  was  agreed  to. 
This  action  was  taken  for  the  purpose 
not  only  of  expediting  the  consideration 
of  the  bill,  but  giving  proper  considera- 
tion to  all  of  tiie  various  factors  and 
various  amendm.ents  which  Members 
may  have  to  offer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  seems  to 
me  the  House  could  have  continued  to 
meet  until  5  or  6  o'clock  this  afternoon 
and,  if  necessary,  come  in  tomorrow  and 
finished  this  bill.  Now  we  are  going  over 
for  the  further  consideration  of  this  bill 
until  next  Tuesday.  Why  not  undertake 
to  dispose  of  this  bill  on  Monday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  have  a  heavy  pro- 
gram of  suspensions  on  Monday.  There 
were  certain  procedural  misunderstand- 
ings which  led  to  this  final  agreement, 
and  on  that  point  I  refer  the  gentleman 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  and  to  other  Members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  think  they  will  agree 
that  that  is  a  correct  statement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  still  do  not  understand 
why.  Is  this  to  give  somebody  time  to 
do  some  "arm-twisting,"  or  bring  more 
pressure  upon  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives? Is  tliat  what  this  is  all  about? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  that  was  a  factor,  I 
am  not  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  has  to  be  some 
reason  for  failing  to  continue  our  work 
today,  and  for  failing  to  meet  tomorrow 
and  for  failing  to  take  this  bill  up  on 
Monday.  There  has  to  be  some  substan- 
tial reason  for  this  kind  of  procrastina- 
tion. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  have  tried  to  give  the 
gentleman  the  reasons  as  I  understand 
them. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Siieaker.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  if  he  could 
not  at  least  advise  the  House  as  t  )  what 
has  happened  that  is  different  from  the 
time  when  unanimous  consent  was 
sought  yesterday  in  order  to  come  in 
early  today — and  considerable  pressure 
was  put  on— as  the  resulting  colloquy  in 
the  CoNGREssioN.AL  RECORD  Will  indicate 
for  those  who  would  care  to  refer  to  it 
The  alleged  reasons  were  that  we  might 
complete  the  bill  under  coiisideralion. 
in  view  of  the  riots  that  arc  goini;  on, 
and  in  view  of  all  the  other  scareheads 
that  have  been  brought  before  th:s  body 
for  this  legislation,  and  tlien  suddenly 
we  drop  it  at  3:12  this  afternoon.  I 
imagine  something  must  have  come  up. 
such  .a.s  the  pressures  for  a  substitute  or 
some  amendment  or  .something  such  as 
that,  or  perhaps  even  a  lack  of  votes  on 
the  floor  available  between  the  time  that 
this  unbearable  and  unrelenting  pres- 
sure was  brought  to  bear  yesterday  af- 
ternoon and  the  time  the  motion  for  the 
Committee  to  rise  came  this  afternoon 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  yesterday  we  had  thought 
we  could  possibly  fini.sh  the  bill  today. 
It  Is  now  obvious  we  cannot  do  .so. 

I  Will  say  that  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
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rect  in  his  first  assumption.  Although  I 
was  not  a  party  to  it,  I  believe  there  was 
an  understanding  that  a  certain  Member 
would  be  allowed  to  present  an  amend- 
ment to  title  n  at  the  beginning  of  the 
debate.  That  was  unacceptable  to  certain 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
and  quite  understandably  so. 

Then  the  view  was  expressed,  I  think 
by  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
that  perhaps  the  Cahill  amendment 
should  take  precedence.  In  order  to  work 
the  mattter  out,  it  was  then  agreed  the 
best  thing  to  do  was  to  rise  after  the  first 
paragraph  had  been  read  and  to  begin 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  on  Tues- 
day. 

Mr.  H.^LL.  I  appreciate  the  majority 
leader  responding,  because  he  represents 
the  leadership  of  the  entire  House  and 
he  represents  the  programing  of  the  busi- 
ness thereof,  and  he  speaks  for  the  ma- 
jority party  certainly,  but  what  I  cannot 
understand  is  what  definitely  happened 
and  whether  or  not  there  is  some  ques- 
tion or  pressure  for  a  substitute  to  one 
of  the  announced  amendments  and,  if 
so,  could  that  substitute  be  printed  so 
that  the  Members  could  have  the  advan- 
tage of  studying  it  and  working  on  it  over 
the  weekend.  I  know  the  ineffectual  De- 
partment of  Justice  will  be  burning  the 
midnight  oil. 

Mr  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  from 
.New  Jersey  has  stated  he  will  offer  the 
substitute.  He  has  obtained  permission 
to  insert  a  copy  of  the  substitute  in  the 

RECnRD, 

Mr.  HALL.  That  Is  not  the  substitute 
to  which  I  refer.  I  am  talking  about  the 
mythical  substitute  on  which  pressure 
will  be  brought  or  force  in  lieu  thereof 
in  the  interim,  or  perhaps  the  party  in 
control  claiming  the  Cahill  agreement? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Tlie  gentleman  is  pro- 
jecting his  mind  much  further  than  I 
am  able  to  project  mine. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  say  there  will  be  no  more  unanimous- 
consent  requests  granted  on  permission 
to  come  in  early  under  such  hocus-pocus 
and  hanky-panky  that  has  gone  on  here 
yesterday  and  today.  The  rights  and 
prerogatives  of  the  individually  elected 
Members  of  this  House  must  be  pre- 
served. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  May  I  advise  the  gentle- 
man that  what  we  try  to  do  is  to  be 
governed  in  these  cases  by  the  agree- 
ment on  botli  sides  of  the  aisle  of  the 
Members  handling  tiie  bill,  and  that  Is 
what  we  did  hi  this  case. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  only  one  further 
comment  to  make  and  that  is  that  this 
arrangement  takes  vei-y  good  care  of 
the  Tuesday  to  Thursday  club. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoLLiNo I.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
!Mr.  AiBERTl. 

There  was  no  objection. 


tion   of    facilities,    and    administrative 
operations,  and  for  other  purposes. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS  TO 
NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  submitted  a 
inference  report  and  statement  on  the 
Wl  'S.  1296)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  research  and  development,  construc- 


THE  LATE  JOSEPH  0.  •WHITE 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  death  of 
Joseph  C.  White,  of  West  Roxbury,  Mass., 
a  devoted  public  servant  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  for  36  years. 

Joseph  White  served  as  a  former  State 
representative.  State  senator,  president 
of  the  Boston  City  Council,  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  Boston  School  Committee, 
all  elective  public  oflQces.  He  served  the 
people  of  his  Nation,  State,  and  local 
community  with  distinction. 

While  attending  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  in  1960  as  a  delegate 
from  Massachusetts  he  suffered  head 
injuries  in  an  auto  accident  in  Los  An- 
geles. While  in  the  hospital  he  suffered 
a  stroke. 

Joseph  White  was  director  of  the  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  division  of  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Public 
Utilities. 

One  of  a  family  of  nine  children,  he 
attended  Boston  College  High  School 
and  graduated  from  Boston  College  In 
1920. 

At  the  Heights  he  quarterbacked  teams 
coached  by  Charley  Brlnkley  and  MaJ. 
Frank  Cavanaugh. 

After  graduation,  he  played  profes- 
sional football  for  a  short  time  with  the 
Providence  Steamrollers. 

Later  he  taught  school  In  Boston  for 
3  years  and  then  accepted  a  teacher- 
coach  post  at  St.  Augustine's  Academy 
in  Puerto  Rico. 

Joseph  White  rose  to  the  position  of 
headmaster,  but  longed  for  Boston  and  so 
returned. 

He  promoted  the  St.  Andrew's  Club 
in  the  Twilight  Baseball  League.  When 
his  te.tm  became  eligible  for  the  1923 
league  playoffs,  Joseph  White  scheduled 
the  series  for  Braves  Field  and  the  games 
drew  more  than  140,000. 

At  the  age  of  27  Joseph  White  en- 
tered politics.  He  served  two  terms  in 
the  State  house  of  representatives  from 
the  Jamaica  Plain  district.  In  1933  he 
was  successful  in  his  bid  for  the  State 
senate.  In  1936  Joseph  White  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  utilities  department  and 
resigned  from  the  upper  chamber. 

In  1937  Mr.  White  first  ran  for  the  un- 
salaried school  committee  and  served  as 
chairman  in  1940,  1941,  1948.  and  1950. 
In  1947  he  polled  a  higher  vote  than  any 
candidate. 

For  14  years  he  .served  a.s  ?  school 
committeeman  and  once  estimated  that 
he  had  presented  more  th.in  25  000 
di"lDmas  to  Boston  high  school  seniors. 
In  1959  Joseph  White  was  elected  to 
the  nine-member  plan  A  city  council 
and  was  returned  to  ofBce  for  four  addi- 
tional terms.  He  was  elected  council  pres- 


ident for  one  term  and  served  as  acting 
mayor  of  Boston  on  nimierous  occasions. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  I  and  a  char- 
ter member  of  the  Jamaica  Plain  Legion 
Post  he  was  also  an  active  social  work- 
er and  served  as  director  of  the  Small 
Change  Harvest  Drive  for  the  Catholic 
Guild  for  the  Blind.  He  was  also  a  di- 
rector of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  and  had  served  as 
regional  chairman  of  the  organization. 

During  his  long  political  career,  his 
name  became  a  byword  and  his  endorse- 
ment was  sought  by  leading  political  fig- 
ures in  local  campaigns. 

His  warm  friendship  will  be  missed  by 
those  of  us  who  knew  him  and  I  wish 
to  join  with  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  extend- 
ing my  deepest  sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  McCoRMACK]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
with  deep  sorrow  that  I  have  learned  of 
the  death  of  Joseph  White  on  Monday, 
July  31,  1967. 

His  outstanding  service  to  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  was  surpassed  only  by 
his  devotion  to  his  family  and  the  warmth 
of  his  friendship. 

For  36  years,  through  election  and  by 
appointment,  he  gave  his  best  in  posts 
wliich  required  a  man  of  strength,  honor, 
and  dignity. 

It  is  with  great  sadness  that  I  extend 
to  his  family  my  heartfelt  condolences. 


REQUEST  TO  EXTEND  REMARKS 
AND  INCLUDE  PROPOSED  AMEND- 
MENT TO  H.R.  5037  IN  RECORD 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
withdraw  my  objection  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham], 


MR. 


AMENDMENT     PROPOSED     BY 
BINGHAM  TO  H.R.  5037 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
amendment  I  discussed  during  general 
debate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5037)  be  Incorpo- 
rated In  the  Record  at  this  point  for  the 
information  of  the  Members  so  that  they 
may  know  what  the  amendment  con- 
tains. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  amendment  referred  to  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  paee  33.  after  line  4.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"TTTLE    VI FIREARMS    CONTROL 

•Sec.  601.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'State  Plrearm.s  Control  Assistance  Act  of 
1967.' 

•Sec.  602.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  dpclires — 

"(It  that  In  order  effectively  to  assist  State 
and  local  governments  In  reducing  the  Inci- 
dence of  crime,  adequate  Federal  control  over 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  In  firearms. 
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aod  over  all  persons  engaging  In  the  busi- 
ness of  ImpKjrting,  manufaclurtng.  or  dealing 
In  flrearnvs.  Is  essential: 

"(2)  that  there  is  a  widespread  traffic  In 
flreanns  moving  in  or  otherwise  affecting 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  and  that  the 
existing  Federal  controls  over  such  tra.lic 
do  not  adequately  enable  the  States  to  con- 
trol the  firearms  within  their  own  borders 
through  the  exercise  of  tlielr  police  power; 

••(3)  that  State  and  local  governments  re- 
quire a  national  program  to  elTectlvely  regu- 
late the  Interstite  traffic  In  firearms  In  order 
for  State  and  local  governments  (ai  to 
formulate  reliable  comprehensive  plans  for 
crime  prevention,  ibi  to  translate  thoee  plans 
Into  adequate  and  useful  programs  for  such 
crime  prevention,  and  (c  i  to  fully  train  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  officials  to  handle 
the  manifold  duties  Involved  In  crime  de- 
tection, prevention,  and  law  enforcement. 

"(4)  that  the  ease  with  which  any  person 
can  acquire  firearms  (including  criminals. 
Juveniles  without  the  kno'.vledi^e  or  con- 
sent of  their  parenth  or  guardians,  narcotics 
addicts,  mental  defectives,  armed  groups 
who  would  suppl.int  the  functions  of  duly 
constituted  public  aut^iorltles.  and  other« 
whose  possession  of  arearms  ;s  similarly  co'i- 
trary  to  the  public  interest)  is  a  significant 
factor  In  the  prevalence  of  lawlessness  and 
violent  crime   in   the   United   States; 

"(5)  that  there  is  a  clear  causal  relation- 
ship between  the  occurrence  of  massive  civil 
disorders  and  the  uncontrolled  and  un- 
supervised possession  of  firearms: 

"(6)  that  the  acquisition  on  a  mall-order 
basis  of  firearms  by  nonlicensed  Individuals. 
from  a  place  other  than  their  St.ite  of  resi- 
dence, has  materl.=illy  tended  to  thwart  the 
effectiveness  of  State  laws  and  regulations. 
and  local  ordinances; 

"(7)  that  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
concealable  weapons  by  importers,  manu- 
facturers, and  dealers  holding  Federal  li- 
censes, to  nonresidents  of  the  State  in  which 
the  licensees'  places  of  bu.sinesa  are  located, 
has  tended  to  make  ineffective  the  laws. 
regulations,  and  ordinances  in  the  several 
States  and  local  Jurisdictions  with  respect 
to  the  control  of  crime; 

■'(8)  that  there  is  a  causal  relationship 
between  the  easy  availability  of  firearnis  and 
Juvenile  and  youthful  criminal  behavior,  and 
that  firearms  have  been  widely  sold  by  fed- 
erally licensed  importers  and  dealers  to  emo- 
tionally Immature,  or  thrill-bent  Juveniles 
and  minors  prone  to  criminal  behavior: 

"(9)  that  the  United  States  has  become 
the  dumping  ground  of  the  c;istofr  surplus 
military  weapons  of  other  nations,  and  that 
such  weapons,  and  the  large  volume  of  rela- 
tively Inexpensive  pistols  and  revolvers 
(largely  worthless  for  sporting  purposes) .  Im- 
ported Into  the  United  States  In  recent  years. 
has  contributed  greatly  to  lawlessness  and 
to  the  Nation's   law  enf cement   problems: 

"(10)  that  the  lack  of  adequate  Federal 
control  over  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce In  highly  destructive  weapons  isuch 
as  bazookas,  mortars,  antitank  guns,  and  so 
forth,  and  destructive  devices  such  as  ex- 
plosives or  Incendiary  grenade."?,  bombs,  mis- 
siles, and  so  forth)  has  allowed  such  weapons 
and  devices  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  lawless 
persons.  Including  armed  groups  who  would 
supplant  lawful  authority,  thus  creating  a 
problem  of  national  concern: 

'•(11)  that  the  existing  licensing  system 
under  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  does  not 
provide  adequate  license  fees  or  proper  stand- 
ards for  the  gnnting  or  denial  of  licenses. 
and  that  this  has  led  to  licenses  being  Issued 
to  persons  not  reasonably  entitled  thereto. 
thus  distorting  the  purposes  of  the  licensing 
system. 

"(b)  The  Congress  further  hereby  declares 
that  the  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to  cope  with 
the  conditions  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
subsection,  and  that  It  Is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  title  to  place  any  undue  or  unneces- 


sary Federal  reatrlctlon.s  or  burdens  on  law- 
abiding  citizens  with  respect  to  the  acquisi- 
tion, possession,  or  use  of  firearms  appro- 
priate to  the  purpose  of  hunting,  trapshoot- 
Ing.  target  shooting,  personal  protection,  or 
any  other  lawful  activity,  and  that  this  title 
is  not  Intended  to  discourage  or  eliminate 
the  private  ownership  or  use  of  firearms  by 
law-abiding  citizen.-;  for  lawful  purposes,  or 
provide  for  the  imposition  by  Federal  regxila- 
tlons  of  any  procedures  or  requirements  oth- 
er than  those  leasonably  necessary  to  Im- 
plement and  etiectuate  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 

"Sec  603.  Title  18.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  section  917  there- 
of the  following  new  chapter: 

"  'CHanra  44  — nacARMs 
"  Sec. 

•  '921.  Definitions. 

•  922.   Unlawful  acts. 
■'  '923    Licensing. 

"  '924    Penalties 

"■925    Exceptions:  Relief  from  disabilities. 

'•  '926    Rules  and  regulations. 

"  927    Effect  on  State  law. 

'■•928    Separability  clause. 

"  '5  921    Definitions 

"■<ai  .\s  u=ed  In  this  chapter — 

"'(1)  The  term  "person"  and  the  term 
"whoever"  Includes  any  Individual,  corpora- 
tion, company,  association,  firm,  partner- 
ship, society,  or  Joint   stock  company. 

"'(2i  The  term  "interstate  or  foreign 
commerce"  Includes  commerce  between  any 
State  or  possession  (not  including  the  Canal 
Zone)  and  any  place  outside  thereof;  or  be- 
tween p>oints  within  the  same  State  or  pos- 
session I  not  including  the  Canal  Zone),  but 
through  any  place  outside  thereof;  or  within 
any  possession  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  term  "State"  shall  Include  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"  '(3)  The  term  ■hrearm'  means  any  weap- 
on (Including  a  starter  gum  whirh  will  or 
is  designed  to  or  may  readily  be  converted  to 
expel  a  projectile  by  the  action  of  an  explo- 
sive; the  frame  or  receiver  of  any  such  weap- 
on; or  any  firearm  muffler  or  firearm  silencer, 
or  any  destructive  device. 

■  ■  I  4  I  Tne  term  "destructive  device"  means 
any  explosive,  incendiary,  or  poison  gas  bomb. 
gren.«de  mine,  rocket,  ml.ssile.  or  similar  de- 
vice: and  Includes  any  type  of  weapon  which 
will  or  Is  designed  to  or  may  readily  be  con- 
verted to  expel  a  prujectlle  by  the  action  of 
any  explosive  and  having  any  barrel  with  a 
bore  of  one-half  inch  or  more  In  diameter. 

"  '  I  5 »  The  term  "shotgun"  means  a  weapon 
designed  or  redesigned,  made  or  rem:ide,  and 
Intended  to  be  fired  from  the  shoulder  and 
desigr.ed  or  redeslg'ied  and  made  or  remade 
to  use  the  energy  of  the  explosive  in  a  fixed 
shotgun  shell  to  fire  through  a  smooth  bore 
either  a  number  of  ball  shot  or  a  flngle  pro- 
jectile for  each  single  pull  of  the  trigger. 

"'(6)  The  term  "short-barreled  shotgun" 
means  a  shotgun  having  one  or  more  barrels 
less  than  eighteen  Inches  In  length  and  any 
weapon  made  from  a  shotsrun  (whether  by 
alteration,  modification,  or  otherwise  1  if  such 
weapon  as  modified  has  an  overall  length  of 
less  than  twenty-six  Inches. 

'■(T)  The  term  "rifle"  means  a  weapon 
designed  or  redesigned,  made  or  remade,  and 
Intended  to  be  fired  Irom  the  shoulder  and 
designed  or  redesigned  and  made  or  remade 
to  use  the  energy  of  the  explosive  in  a  fixed 
metallic  cartridge  to  fire  only  a  single  projec- 
tile through  a  rifled  bore  for  each  single  pull 
of  the  trigger. 

"■i8i  The  term  '  short -barreled  rifle" 
means  a  ritte  having  one  or  more  barrels  less 
than  sixteen  inches  in  length  and  any  weapon 
made  from  a  rifle  (whether  by  alteration, 
modification,  or  otherwise)  if  .such  weapon  as 
modified  has  an  overall  length  of  less  than 
twenty-six  inches. 

"■(91     The    term    "Importer"    means    any 


person  engai;ed  in  the  business  of  Importing 
or  bringing  firearms  or  ammunition  into  the 
United  States  for  purposes  of  sale  or  distri- 
bution; and  the  term  "licensed  importer" 
means  any  such  person  licensed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"■(10)  The  term  "manufacturer"  meani 
any  person  engaged  In  the  manufacture  cf 
flre.arms  or  ammunition  for  purposes  of  sale 
or  distribution;  and  the  term  "licensed 
manufacturer"  means  any  such  person  li- 
censed  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 

"'(U)  Tlie  term  "dealer'*  means  (.\)  any 
person  ent;aged  In  the  business  of  selling 
firearms  or  ammunition  at  wholesale  or  re- 
Uill.  (B)  any  person  engaged  in  the  business 
of  repairing  such  firearms  or  of  making  or 
fitting  special  barrels,  stocks,  or  trigger 
mechanisms  to  firearms  or  (C)  any  person 
who  Is  a  pawnbroker.  The  term  'licensed 
dealer"  means  any  dealer  who  Is  licensed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"  ■(12)  The  term  "pawnbroker"  means  any 
person  whose  business  or  occupation  in- 
cludes the  taking  or  receiving,  by  way  of 
pledge  or  pawn,  of  any  firearm  or  ammuni- 
tion ;is  security  for  the  payment  or  repay- 
ment of  money. 

"■(13)  The  term  indictment"  includes 
an  Indictment  or  an  Information  in  any 
court  under  which  a  crime  punishable  by 
Imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one  yeai 
may  be  prosecuted. 

"'(14)  The  term  "fugitive  from  Justice" 
means  any  person  who  has  fled  from  any 
State  or  p-ossession  to  avoid  prosecution  for 
a  crime  punishable  by  Imprlsonm.ent  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year  or  to  avoid  giving 
testimony  In  any  criminal  prooeedlnjj 

"■(15i  The  term  "antique  firearm"  means 
any  firearm  of  a  design  used  before  the  year 
1870  (Including  aiiy  matchlock,  filntlock. 
percussion  cap.  or  similar  early  type  of  Igni- 
tion system  I  or  replica  thereof,  whether  ac- 
tually manufactured  before  or  after  the  year 
1870:  but  not  including  any  weapon  designed 
for  use  with  smokeless  powder  or  using  rim- 
flre  of  conventional  center-fire  Ignition  with 
fixed  ammunition. 

"''(I61  The  term  "ammunition"  means 
ammunition  for  a  destructive  device;  It  shall 
not  Include  shotgun  shells  or  any  other  am- 
munition designed  for  use  In  a  firearm  other 
than  a  destructive  device. 

"  'I  17)  The  term  "Secretary "'  or  "Secretary 
of  the  Treasury"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  hiB  delegate. 

"  '(bi    As  used  In  this  chapter — 

"'111  The  term  "firearm"  shall  not  in- 
clude an  antique  firearm. 

"'(2l  The  term  "destructive  device"  shall 
not  include — 

"'(Ai  a  device  which  Is  not  designed  or 
redesigned  cr  used  or  Intended  for  use  as  a 
weapon;  or 

"'"(Bi  any  de-.iee.  although  originally  de- 
signed as  a  weapon,  which  is  redesigned  so 
that  It  may  be  used  solely  as  a  signaling, 
line-throwing,  safety  or  similar  device:  or 

"'(C)  any  shotgun  other  than  a  short- 
barreled  shotgun,  or 

■■  '(D)  any  nonautomatic  rifle  (other  than 
a  short-barreled  rifle  1  generally  recognl:'ed 
or  particularly  suitable  for  use  Tor  the 
hunting  of  big  game;  or 

"'(El  surplus  obsolete  ordnance  sold, 
loaned,  or  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
pursuant  to  the  provision  of  10  U.S.C,  sec- 
tions 4684i  2  i .  4685.  or  4686;  or 

""(Fi  any  other  device  which  the  Secre- 
tary finds  Is  not  likely  to  be  used  as  a 
weapon. 

"  '(3i  The  term  "crime  punishable  by  im- 
prl.sonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one  \ear" 
shall  11  )t  Include  any  Federal  or  State  of- 
fenses pertaining  to  antitrust  violations,  un- 
fair trade  practices,  restraints  of  trade,  or 
rither  similar  oTenses  relating  to  the  regula- 
tion of  business  practices  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  designate. 
"  '§  922.  Unlawful  acts 
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•"(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful— 
■"(1)  for  any  person,  except  a  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer,  to  engage  in  the  business  of  import- 
ing, manufacturing,  or  dealing  In  firearms  or 
ammunition,  or  in  the  course  of  such  busi- 
ness to  ship,  transport,  or  receive  any  fire- 
arm or  ainmuintion  In  Interstate  cr  foreign 
commerce; 

••  (2)  for  any  Importer,  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  licensed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  to  ship  or  transport  In  Interstate  or 
lorclgn  commerce,  any  firearm  or  ammuni- 
tion to  iiiiy  person  other  than  a  licensed  im- 
porter, licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer,  cxrept  that— 

•■'(Ai  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  held  to 
pr(>clude  a  licensed  Importer,  licensed  manu- 
facturer, or  licensed  dealer  from  returning 
a  firearm  or  replacement  firearm  of  the  same 
kind  and  type  to  a  person  from  whom  it  was 
received: 

"(B)  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  held  to 
preclude  a  licens?d  importer,  licensed  manu- 
facturer, or  licensed  dealer  from  depositing 
a  firemarm  for  conveyance  in  the  malls  to 
any  officer,  employee,  agent,  or  watchman 
vho.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
1715  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
is  eligible  to  receive  through  the  mails,  pis- 
tols, revolvers,  and  other  firearms  capable  of 
being  concealed  on  the  person,  for  tise  In 
connection  with  his  official  duty; 

"■(C)  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  held  to 
preclude  a  licensed  importer,  licensed  manu- 
facturer, or  licensed  dealer  from  shipping  a 
rifle  or  shotgun  to  an  individual  who  in  per- 
son upon  the  licensee's  business  premises 
purchased  such  rifle  or  shotgun,  provided 
that  such  sale  or  shipment  is  not  otherwise 
prohibited  by  the  provisions  of  this  chapter; 
"'(D)  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  as  applying  in  any  manner  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  any  possession  of  the  United 
States  differently  than  It  would  apply  If  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  the  posse.sslon  were  in  fact 
a  State  of  the  United  States; 

"  (3)  for  any  person  other  than  a  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  to  transport  into  or  receive  in  the 
Stile  where  he  resides  (or  if  the  person  is  a 
corporation  or  other  business  entity,  in  which 
he  maintains  a  place  of  business)  — 

""(A)  any  firearm,  other  than  a  shotgun 
or  rifle,  purchased  or  otherwise  obtained  by 
him  outside  that  State; 

"'(B)  any  firearm,  purchased  or  otherwise 
obtained  by  him  outside  that  State,  which 
it  would  be  unlawful  for  him  to  purchase 
or  possess  In  the  State  or  political  subdlvl- 
'lon  thereof  wherein  he  resides  (or  If  the 
person  is  a  corporation  or  other  business 
eatitv.  in  which  he  maintains  a  place  of 
business  1 . 

'"(4)  for  any  person,  other  than  a  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer,  to  transport  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  any  destructive  device,  machine 
gun  (as  defined  in  section  5848  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954).  short-barreled 
shotgun,  or  short-barreled  rifle,  except  as 
specifically  authorized  by  the  Secretary; 
"  ';5)  for  any  person  to  transfer,  sell,  trade, 
give,  transport,  or  deliver  to  any  person 
•other  than  a  licensed  Importer,  licensed 
manufacturer,  or  licensed  dealer)  who  re- 
sld(>s  in  any  State  other  than  that  in  which 
the  transferor  resides  (or  in  which  his  place 
of  business  is  located  If  the  transferor  Is  a 
corporation  or  other  business  entity)  — 

"■(A)  anv  firearm,  other  than  a  shotgun 
or  rifle; 

"'(B)  any  firearm  which  the  transferee 
could  not  lawfully  purchase  or  possess  in 
accord  with  applicable  laws,  regulations,  or 
ordinances  of  the  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision thereof  In  which  the  transferee  resides 
'Or  In  which  his  place  of  business  Is  located 


If  the  transferee  is  a  corjKiratlon  or  other 
business  entity). 

This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  transac- 
tions between  licensed  importers,  licensed 
manufacturers,  and  licensed  dealers;  or 

"■(5)  for  any  person  in  connection  with 
the  acquisition  or  attempted  acquisition  of 
any  firearm  from  a  licensed  Importer,  li- 
censed manufacturer,  or  licensed  dealer, 
knowingly  to  make  any  false  or  fictitious  oral 
or  written  statement  or  to  furnish  or  exhibit 
any  false  or  fictitious  or  misrepresented  iden- 
tification, intended  or  likely  to  deceive  such 
importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer  with  re- 
spect to  any  fact  material  to  the  lawfulness 
01  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  such  fire- 
arm under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"  '(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  to  sell  or  deliver — 

"'(1)  any  firearm  to  any  individual  who 
the  licensee  knows  or  has  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  is  less  than  t'wenty-one  years  of 
age.  If  the  firearm  is  other  than  a  shotgun 
or  rifle;  or  to  any  individual  who  the  licensee 
knows  or  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  is 
less  than  eighteen  years  of  age,  if  the  firearm 
is  a  shotgun  or  rifle; 

"•(2)  any  firearm  to  any  person  who  the 
licensee  knows  or  has  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve is  not  lawfully  entitled  to  receive  or 
possess  such  firearm  by  reason  of  any  State 
or  local  law,  regulation,  or  ordinance  appli- 
cable at  the  place  of  sale,  delivery,  or  other 
disposition  of  the  firearm; 

"'(3)  any  firearm  to  any  person  who  the 
licensee  knows  or  has  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  does  not  reside  In  (or  if  the  person  is 
a  corporation  or  other  business  entity,  does 
not  maintain  a  place  of  business  in)  the 
State  in  which  the  licensee's  place  of  busi- 
ness is  located;  except  that  this  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of  a  shotgun  or 
rifle. 

"  '(4)  to  any  person  any  destructive  device, 
machinegun  (as  defined  in  section  5846  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954),  short- 
barreled  shotgun,  or  short-barreled  rifle,  un- 
less he  has  in  his  possession  a  sworn  state- 
ment executed  by  the  principal  law  enforce- 
ment officer  of  the  locality  wherein  the  pur- 
chaser or  person  to  whom  it  Is  otherwise 
disposed  of  resides,  attesting  that  there  is 
no  provision  of  law,  regulation,  or  ordinance 
which  would  be  violated  by  such  person's 
receipt  or  possession  thereof,  and  that  he  Is 
satisfied  that  it  is  intended  by  such  person 
for  lawful  purposes;  and  such  sworn  state- 
ment shall  be  retained  by  the  licensee  as  a 
part  of  the  records  required  to  be  kept  under 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"  "(5)  any  firearm  to  any  person  unless  the 
licensee  notes  in  his  records  required  to  be 
kept  pursuant  to  section  923  of  this  chapter, 
the  name,  age,  and  place  of  residence  of  such 
person  If  the  person  Is  an  individual,  or  the 
identity  and  principal  and  local  places  of 
business  of  such  person  If  the  person  is  a 
corporation  or  other  business  entity. 
Paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3)  and  (4)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  to  transactions  be- 
tween licensed  importers,  licensed  manufac- 
turers, and  licensed  dealers. 

"■(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  fire- 
arm or  ammunition  to  any  person,  knowing 
or  having  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
such  person  is  a  fugitive  from  justice  or  is 
under  indictment  or  has  been  convicted  in 
any  court  of  a  crime  punishable  by  impris- 
onment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year.  This 
subsection  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
sale  or  disposition  of  a  firearm  to  a  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  who  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of 
section  925  of  this  chapter  is  not  precluded 
from  dealing  in  firearms,  or  to  a  person  who 
has  been  granted  relief  from  disabilities  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c)  of  section  925  of  this 
chapter. 


"'(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  com- 
mon or  contract  carrier  to  transport  or  de- 
liver in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  any 
firearm  with  knowledge  or  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  the  shipment,  transportation, 
or  receipt  thereof  would  be  in  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"  '(e)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  is  under  indictment  or  who  has  been 
convicted  in  any  court  of  a  crime  punishable 
by  imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one 
year,  or  who  is  a  fugitive  from  Justice,  to 
ship  or  transport  any  firearm  or  ammunition 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

"'(f)  It  sliall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  is  under  indictment  or  who  has  been 
convicted  in  any  court  of  a  crime  punishable 
by  imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one 
year,  or  is  a  fugitive  from  justice,  to  receive 
any  firearm  or  ammunition  which  has  been 
shipped  or  transported  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce. 

"  '(g)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  transport  or  ship  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  any  stolen  firearm  or  stolen  am- 
munition, knowing  or  having  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  the  same  to  have  been  stolen. 
"  '(h)  It  sV.all  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  receive,  conceal,  store,  barter,  sell,  or  dis- 
post  of  any  stolen  firearm  or  stolen  ammuni- 
tion, or  pledge  or  accept  as  security  for  a 
loan  any  stolen  firearm  or  stolen  ammuni- 
tion, moving  as  or  which  is  a  part  of  or  which 
constitutes  interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
knowing  or  having  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve the  same  to  have  been  stolen. 

"'(i)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly  to  tratibport.  ship,  cr  receive,  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  any  firearm 
the  importer's  or  manufacturer's  serial  num- 
ber of  which  has  been  removed,  obliterated, 
or  altered. 

"'(j)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly  to  import  or  bring  into  the  United 
Stales  or  any  possession  thereof  any  firearm 
or  ammunition,  except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  section  925  of  this  chapter;  and 
it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  knowing- 
ly to  receive  any  firearm  or  ionmunltion 
which  has  been  imported  or  brought  into  the 
United  States  or  any  possession  thereof  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"'(k)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  li- 
censed importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or 
licensed  dealer  knowingly  to  make  any  false 
entry  in.  or  to  fail  to  make  appropriate  entry 
in  or  l.ill  to  properly  maintain,  any  record 
which  he  is  required  to  keep  pursuant  to 
section  923  of  this  chapter  or  regulations 
promulgated  thereunder. 
"  '§  923.  Licensing 

"  "  ( a )  No  person  shall  engage  in  business 
as  a  firearms  or  ammunition  Importer,  man- 
ufacturer, or  dealer  until  he  has  filed  an  ap- 
plication with,  and  received  a  license  to 
do  so  from,  the  Secretary.  The  application 
shall  be  in  such  form  and  contain  such  Infor- 
mation as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe.  Each  applicant  shall  be  required 
to  pay  a  fee  for  obtaining  such  a  license,  a 
separate  fee  being  required  for  each  place  in 
which  the  applicant  is  to  do  business,  as 
follows: 

"■(1)   If  a  manufacturer — 

"(A)  of  destructive  devices  and/or  am- 
munition a  fee  of  $1,000  per  year; 

"'(B)  of  firearms  other  than  destructive 
devices  a  fee  of  $500  per  year. 

"'(2)   If  an  Importer — 

"'(A)  of  destructive  devices  and/or  am- 
munition a  fee  of  $1,000  per  year; 

"'(B)  of  firearms  other  than  destructive 
devices  a  fee  of  $500  per  year. 

"  '(3)   If  a  dealer — 

"'(A)  in  destructive  devices  and/or  am- 
munition a  fee  of  $1,000  per  year; 

"  '(B)  who  is  a  pawnbroker  dealing  In  fire- 
arms other  than  destructive  devices  a  fee  of 
$250  per  year; 

"'(C)  who  Is  not  a  dealer  in  destructive 
devices  or  a  pawnbroker,   a  fee  of  $10  per 
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year;  except  that  for  the  first  renewal  follow- 
ing the  cflectlve  date  of  the  State  Firearms 
Control  AsaUtance  Act  of  1967  or  for  the  first 
year  he  la  engaged  in  business  us  a  de.iler 
such  dealer   will   pay   a   fee   of   *25 

•■  '(b)  Upon  the  tiling  of  a  proper  applica- 
tion and  pa>'ment  of  the  prescribed  fee.  the 
Secretary  may  issue  to  the  applicant  the  ap- 
propriate license  which,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter  and  oiher  applicable 
provision  of  1  iw.  shall  entitle  the  licensee 
to  transport,  ship,  and  receive  firearms  and 
ammunition  covered  by  such  license  in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  during  the  pe- 
riod stated  in  the  license 

"•(c)  Any  application  submitted  under 
subsections  (a)  and  (bi  of  this  section  sh.ill 
be  disapproved  ind  the  license  denied  and 
tbe  fee  returned  to  the  applicant  If  the  Sec- 
retary, after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing, flnda  that— 

'•■(1)  the  applicant  Is  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age;  or 

'■  '(2)  the  applicant  (including  in  the  case 
of  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  ii?.sochition. 
any  Individual  posses-slng  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, the  power  to  direct  or  cause  the  direc- 
tion of  the  manajjement  and  policies  of  the 
corporation,  partnership,  or  association  i  is 
prohibited  from  transporting,  shipping,  or 
receiving  firearms  or  ammunition  m  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerre  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter:  or  Is.  by  reason  of  his 
business  exepriencc,  ftnancl.i;  standing  or 
trade  connections,  not  nicely  to  rommence 
business  operations  during  the  term  of  the 
annual  licence  applied  for  or  to  maintain  op- 
erations In  compliance  with  this  chapter;  or 

"'3)  the  applicant  ha-s  wilfully  violated 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  or  regu- 
lations Issued  thereunder;  or 

•••i4)  the  applicant  h -.?  wlHfulIy  failed  to 
disclose  any  m  aerial  Information  required, 
or  has  made  any  false  statement  as  to  any 
material  fact.  In  connection  with  his  appli- 
cation; or 

•'  '(5)  the  applicant  does  not  have,  cr  does 
not  Intend  to  h  ive  or  to  maintain.  In  a  State 
or  possession,  business  premises  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  business. 

■■'{dl  Each  licensed  Importer,  licensed 
manufacturer,  and  llcnsed  dealer  shall 
maintain  such  records  of  importation,  pro- 
duction, shipment,  receipt,  and  sale  or  other 
disposition,  of  flre.irms  and  ammunition  at 
such  place,  for  such  period  and  In  such  form 
as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe. Such  imp-^rters.  manufacturers,  and 
dealers  shall  m  ike  such  records  available  f<'r 
Inspection  at  all  reasonable  times  aiid  shall 
submit  to  the  .Secretary  such  reports  nnd 
Information  wlt!i  respect  to  such  records  and 
the  contents  thereof  .as  he  shall  by  regula- 
tions prescribe  The  Secret.iry  or  his  delegate 
may  enter  during  business  hours  the  prem- 
ises (Including  places  of  storage)  of  any  fire- 
arms or  ammunition  Importer,  manufac- 
turer, or  dealer  for  the  purpose  of  Inspecting 
or  esamlnlng  ativ  records  or  documents  re- 
quired to  be  kept  by  sufh  importer  or  manu- 
facturer or  dealer  under  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  or  regulations  issued  pursuant 
thereto,  and  any  hrearms  or  ammunition 
kept  or  stored  bv  such  importer,  manufac- 
turer, or  dealer  at  such  premises  Upon  the 
request  of  any  State,  or  possession,  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  make  available  to  such 
State,  or  po.«sesslon.  or  any  political  sub- 
division there. f,  ,iny  Informiitton  which  he 
may  obtain  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  with  respect  to  the  Identifica- 
tion of  persons  within  such  State,  or  posses- 
sion, or  political  subdivision  thereof,  who 
have  purchased  or  re^'elved  firearms  or  nm. - 
munition,  together  with  a  description  of  such 
flreirms  or  ammunition 

■■■ie)  Licenses  Issued  under  the  pro^-lslons 
of  subsection  (bt  of  this  section  shall  be 
kept  posted  and  kept  Tvallable  for  Inspection 
on  the  business  premises  covered  by  the 
license. 


"  \f )  Licensed  importers  and  licensed  man- 
ufacturers shall  Identify.  In  such  manner 
as  t.he  Secretary  shall  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe e.ah  firearm  Imported  or  manufac- 
tured by  such  importer  or  manufacturer. 

••  ■§  924.  PenalUes 

"'(a)  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of 
this  chapter  or  any  rule  or  regulation  pro- 
mulgated thereunder,  cr  knowingly  makes 
any  false  statement  or  representation  with 
respect  to  the  information  required  by  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  to  be  kept  in  the 
records  of  a  person  licensed  under  this  chap- 
ter, or  in  applying  for  any  license  or  exemp- 
tion or  relief  from  disability  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  (5.000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever,  with  Intent  to  commit 
therewith  an  offense  punishable  by  Impris- 
onment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year,  or 
With  knowledge  or  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  an  offense  punishable  by  Impris- 
onment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year  is  to 
be  committed  therewith,  ships  transports,  or 
receives  a  firearm  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  Imprlso.Ted  not  more  than  ten 
years,  or  both, 

"  (CI  Any  firearm  or  ammunition  Involved 
In,  or  used  or  Intended  to  be  used  In.  any 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
or  a  rule  or  regulation  promulgated  there- 
under, or  violation  of  any  other  criminal 
law  of  the  United  States,  sliall  be  subject  to 
seizure  and  forfeiture  and  all  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relat- 
ing to  the  seizure,  forfeiture,  and  disposi- 
tion of  fireamxs.  as  defined  In  section  5848(  1 ) 
of  Siiid  Code,  shall,  so  far  as  applicable,  ex- 
tend to  seizures  and  forfeitures  under  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter 

'•'5  925.  Exceptions:  Relief  from  disabilities 
""lai  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  the  transportation, 
shipment,  receipt,  or  importation  of  any  fire- 
arm or  ammunition  imported  for.  or  sold  or 
shipped  to.  or  Issued  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States  or  any  department,  or  agency 
thereof:  or  any  State  or  possession,  or  any 
department,  agency,  or  political  subdivision 
thereof. 

■  '(b)  A  licensed  lmp>orter.  licensed  manu- 
facturer, or  licensed  dealer  who  Is  Indicted 
for  a  crime  punishable  by  Imprisonment  for 
a  term  exceeding  one  year.  may.  notwith- 
standing any  other  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
continue  operations  pursuant  to  his  existing 
license  (provided  that  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  the  exl.itlng  license  timely 
application  Is  made  for  a  new  license i  dur- 
ing the  term  of  such  Indictment  and  until 
any  conviction  pursuant  to  the  Indictment 
becomes  ftn.i! 

"  '(c)  A  person  who  has  been  convicted  of 
a  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year  (other  th.tn  a  crime 
Involving  the  use  of  a  firearm  or  other  weap- 
on or  a  violation  of  this  chapter  or  of  the 
National  Firearms  Act)  may  make  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretarv  for  relief  from  the  dis- 
abilities under  this  chapter  incurred  by  rea- 
son of  such  conviction,  and  the  Secretary 
may  grant  such  relief  If  it  Is  established  to 
his  satisfaction  that  the  circumst.mces  re- 
garding the  conviction,  and  the  applicant's 
record  and  reputation,  are  such  that  the 
applicant  will  not  be  likely  to  conduct  his 
operations  in  an  unlawful  minner.  and  that 
the  granting  of  the  relief  would  not  be  con- 
trary to  the  public  Interest.  .K  licensee  con- 
ducting operations  under  this  chapter,  who 
makes  application  for  relief  from  the  dis- 
abilities incurred  under  this  chapter  by  rea- 
son of  such  a  conviction,  shall  not  be  barred 
by  such  conviction  from  further  operations 
under  his  license  pending  final  action  on  an 
application  for  relief  filed  pursuant  to  this 
section.  Whenever  the  Secretary  grants  re- 
lief to  any  person  pursuant  to  this  section, 
he   shall    promptly    publish    In    the   Federal 


Register  notice  of  such  action,  togellier  with 
the  rtaion-s  therefor, 

"  '(d)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  a  fire- 
arm to  be  Imported  or  brought  into  the 
United  States  or  any  possession  thereof  if 
the  person  Import ing  or  bringing  in  the  fire- 
arm establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  that  the  flre.nrin — 

■•  '(1)  Is  being  Imported  or  brought  in  for 
scientific  or  research  purposes,  or  is  for  use 
in  connection  with  competition  or  training 
pursuant  t'.i  chapter  401  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code:  or 

'■(2)  Is  an  unserviceable  firearm  other 
tlirtu  a  machine  gun  as  detincd  by  5848'2i  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  inoi 
reiidily  restorable  to  firing  condition),  im- 
ported  or  brought  In  as  a  curio  or  museum 
piece;  or 

"  '(3)  Is  of  a  type  that  does  not  fall  within 
the  definition  of  a  firearm  as  delincd  in  sec- 
tion 5848(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  and  Is  generally  recognized  as  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  or  readily  adaptable  to 
sjxjrtlng  ijurposes.  and  In  the  case  of  surplu* 
military  firearms  Is  a  rifie  or  shotgur;  or 

"•(4)  was  previously  taken  out  of  the 
United  States  or  a  possession  by  the  person 
who  Is  bringing  In  the  firearm. 
Provided.  That  the  Secretary  may  permit  the 
conditional  Importation  or  bringing  In  of  t 
firearm  for  examination  and  testing  In  con- 
nection with  the  making  of  a  determination 
as  to  whether  the  Importiitlon  or  bringing 
in  of  such  firearm  will  be  allowed  under  thu 
subsection. 

"  '5  926    Rules  and  regulations 

"  'The  Secretary  may  prescribe  suc'a  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  deems  reasonably  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter.  The  Secretary  shall  give  reasonable 
public  notice,  and  afford  to  Interested  parties 
opportunity  for  hearing,  prior  to  prescribing 
such  rules  and  regulations. 

"  '5  927.  Effect  on  State  law 

••  'No  provision  of  this  chapter  shall  be 
construed  as  Indicating  an  intent  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  to  occupy  the  field  In  which 
such  provision  operates  to  the  exclusion  of 
tlie  law  of  any  Stale  or  possessltm  on  the 
same  subject  matter,  unless  there  Is  a  direct 
and  pofiitive  conflict  between  such  provision 
and  the  law  of  the  State  or  possession  so 
that  the  two  cannot  be  reconciled  or  con- 
sistently stand  together. 
••  '5  928    Separability 

"  'If  any  provision  of  this  chapter  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
chapter  and  the  application  of  such  provision 
to  other  persons  not  similarly  situated  or 
to  other  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby." 

"Sec  604  The  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  be  vested  In  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

"Sec.  605.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  b« 
construed  as  modifying  or  affecting  any  pro- 
vision of — 

"(a)  the  National  Firearms  Act  (chapter 
53  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954); 
or 

"(b)  section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954  (22  U.S  C.  1934).  as  amended, 
relating  to  munitions  control:  or 

"(c)  section  1715  of  title  18,  United  State* 
Code,  relating  to  nonmailable  firearms. 

"Sbc.  606.  The  table  of  contents  to  'Part 
I.— Crimes'  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 

"'43.  False    personation 9lV 

a  new  chapter  reference  as  foUcws: 
"'44.  Firearms 921' 

"See.  607  The  Federal  Firearms  Act  (52 
Stat.  1250;  15  U  S  C.  901-910).  as  amended. 
is  repealed. 

"Sec.  608.  The  amendments  made  by  thU 
title  shall  become  effective  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  date  of  Its  enactment; 
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except  that  repeal  of  the  Federal  Firearm* 
Act  shall  not  In  Itself  terminate  any  valid 
license  Issued  pursuant  to  that  Act  and  any 
such  license  shall  be  deemed  valid  until  It 
shall  expire  according  to  Its  terms  unless  It 
be  sooner  revoked  or  terminated  pursuant 
to  applicable  provisions  of  law." 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC  EN- 
ERGY REPORTS  ON  IMPACT  OP 
CHINESE  COMMUNIST  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS  PROGRESS  ON  U,S.  NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hosmer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr,  Speaker,  although 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy's 
report  today  on  Chinese  Communist  nu- 
clear weapons  progress  is  in  printed  form, 
It  will  be  somewhat  cumbersome  for  the 
general  public  to  obtain  actual  copies. 
The  report  is  reasonably  short  and  I 
have  obtained  unanimous  consent  that 
Its  text  be  reproduced  below: 
Impact    op    Chinese    Communist    Nuclzae 

Weapons  Progress  on   U.S.  National  Se- 

cimrrY 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  Is 
charged  under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  with  making  continuing  studies  of 
problems  relating  to  the  development,  use 
ind  control  of  atomic  energy.  In  recognition 
of  the  important  responsibility  assigned  to 
the  Joint  Committee,  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  Imposes  upon  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
a  mandatory  obligation  to  "keep  the  Joint 
Committee  fully  and  currently  Informed" 
oa  atomic  energy  matters.  AU  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  are  required  by  law  to  furnish 
any  Information  requested  by  the  Joint 
Committee  with  respect  to  the  activities  or 
responsibilities  of  that  agency  In  the  field 
of  atomic  energy. 

One  of  the  crucial  matters  affecting  U.S. 
national  security  Is  the  development  by  for- 
eign nations  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
accompanying  delivery  systems.  The  present 
nuclear  threat  to  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world  comes  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China.  In  order  properly  to 
understand  the  scope  and  magnitude  of  this 
threat,  the  Joint  Committee  has  over  the 
years  held  executive  hearings  at  which  nu- 
clear weapons  experts  have  charted  the 
p.'ogress  of  foreign  nations  as  they  developed 
and  re;'ined  their  nuclear  arsenals. 

The  emergence  of  a  serious  threat  from  the 
Chinese  Communists  began  in  1964.  In  a 
brief  span  of  less  than  3  years.  Red  China 
Iuls  had  six  nuclear  tests.  The  last  one  on 
June  17,  1967,  was  In  the  megaton  range  and 
Indicated  that  they  were  making  rapid  prog- 
ress In  thermonuclear  design.  They  are  also 
making  progress  In  the  development  of  de- 
livery vehicles  for  megaton  weapons.  The 
Internal  strife  In  Red  China  appears  to  have 
had  little.  If  any.  effect  on  their  nuclear 
Weapons  program  to  date. 

The  trends  In  nuclear  weapons  develop- 
ment by  foreign  nations  have  been  followed 
closely  by  the  Joint  Committee.  These  trends 
have  been  borne  out  by  subsequent  events. 
Progress,  particularly  by  Red  China,  has  been 
"lore  rapid  and  surprisingly  more  effective 
than  had  been  expected  or  indeed  predicted. 

The  nuclear  and  thermonuclear  capabil- 
ities of  the  Soviet  Union  are  generally  well 


known  and  understood  by  the  American  pub- 
lic. The  Joint  Committee's  Intention  in  this 
report  is  to  bring  into  perspective  the  ac- 
complishments and  possible  future  trends 
in  the  development  of  Red  China's  nuclear 
offensive  force. 

BACKGBOnND 

As  the  nuclear  threat  posed  by  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  became  more  pronotinced, 
Chairman  Pastore  decided  to  conduct  a  spe- 
cial inquiry  regarding  Chinese  Communist 
nuclear  weapons  development.  This  probe 
began  on  January  11,  1967,  and  was  formally 
announced  at  the  Joint  Committee's  first 
public  hearing  of  the  90th  Congress  on  Janu- 
ary 25.  1967. 

In  connection  with  this  study  the  Joint 
Committee  received  the  following  testimony 
in  executive  session:  January  11,  1967:  Rich- 
ard Helms,  Director  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency.  February  1,  1967:  Dr.  Norrls 
Bradbury,  Director,  Los  Alamos  Scientific 
Laboratory,  and  Dr.  Michael  May,  Director, 
Llvermore  Radiation  Laboratory.  Mar.  13, 
1967:  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk.  July  13, 
1967:  Representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  CIA,  and  AEC. 

These  witnesses  presented  testimony  con- 
cerning advances  being  made  by  Communist 
China  in  developing  nuclear  weapons  as  well 
as  their  progress  in  developing  the  capability 
to  deliver  these  weapons  against  neighbor- 
ing countries  or  the  United  States. 

Detailed  technical  presentations  were  heard 
concerning  each  Individual  Chinese  Commu- 
nist nuclear  test  and  an  assessment  was  made 
of  future  developments  by  Red  China  In  the 
field  of  nuclear  weapons  and  associated  de- 
livery systems. 

An  analysis  of  the  impact  of  the  emer- 
gence of  Red  China  as  a  nuclear  power  on 
U.S.  foreign  policy  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  proposed  nonproltferation  treaty  was 
also  presented. 

Information  concerning  French  and  So- 
viet nuclear  weapons  and  delivery  methods 
were  also  discussed  but  principal  emphasis 
was  on  Red  China. 

CONCLUSIONS 

On  the  basis  of  various  hearings  we  have 
had  and  studies  made  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, the  following  committee  conclusions 
have  been  developed: 

1.  Chinese  nuclear  toeapons  capaWliUes 

The  Chinese  Communist  test  of  June  17, 
1967,  at  the  Lop  Nor  Nuclear  Test  Site  was  her 
sixth  nuclear  test  in  the  atmosphere  and 
her  first  in  the  megaton  range.  Such  a  test 
was  expected  because  of  the  success  of  the 
preceding  thermo-nuclear  experiment  con- 
ducted on  December  28,  1966.  The  Chinese 
ptirposely  may  have  limited  the  yield  of  that 
test — their  fifth  test — to  keep  the  fallout  In 
China  at  an  acceptable  level.  The  fifth  test 
Indicated  that  the  Chinese  had  taken  a  major 
step  toward  a  thermonuclear  weapon. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  sixth  test  de- 
vice— with  a  yield  of  a  few  megatons— was 
dropped  from  an  aircraft. 

Analysis  of  the  debris  indicates  use  of 
U**",  U=»,  and  thermo-nuclear  material.  As  in 
the  other  tests,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Plutonium  was  used.  The  preliminary  indi- 
cation is  that  a  considerable  improvement 
accompanied  the  increase  in  yield.  A  large 
amount  of  TP»  was  used  in  the  device. 

The  sixth  Chinese  nuclear  test  has  con- 
firmed the  conclusion  reached  from  the  anal- 
ysis of  the  fifth  Chinese  nuclear  test  that 
they  are  making  excellent  progress  in  ther- 
monuclear design.  They  now  have  the  ca- 
pability to  design  a  multlmegaton  thermo- 
nuclear device  suitable  for  delivery  by  air- 
craft. 

We  believe  that  the  Chinese  will  continue 
to  place  a  high  priority  on  thermonuclear 
weapon  development.  With  continued  testing 
we  believe  they  will  be  able  to  develop  a 
thermonuclear  warhead  In  the  ICBM  weight 


class  with  a  yield  in  the  megaton  range  by 
about  1970.  We  believe  that  the  Chinese  can 
have  an  ICBM  system  ready  for  deployment 
in  the  early  1970's.  On  the  basis  of  our  pres- 
ent knowledge,  we  believe  that  the  Chinese 
probably  will  achieve  an  operational  ICBM 
capability  before  1972.  Conceivably,  It  could 
be  ready  as  early  as  1970-1971.  But  this  would 
be  a  tight  schedule  and  makes  allowance  for 
only  minor  difficulties  and  delays.  We  believe 
that  the  Chinese  have  already  completed  the 
development  of  a  medium  range  ballistic  mis- 
sile. We  have  no  Indication  of  any  deploy- 
ment. 

We  also  believe  that  by  about  1970  the 
Chinese  Communists  could  develop  a  thermo- 
nuclear warhead  with  a  yield  In  the  few 
hundreds  of  kllotons  in  the  MRBM  class  and 
that  they  could  develop  an  MRBM  warhead 
with  a  megaton  yield  about  a  couple  of  years 
later.  Meanwhile,  should  they  desire  a  ther- 
monuclear bomb  for  delivery  by  bomber,  they 
could  probably  begin  weaponlzlng  the  design 
employed  In  the  sixth  test. 

The  mlsslle-dellvered  fourth  Chinese  test 
demonstrated  that  the  Chinese  now  have  the 
capability  to  design  a  low  yield  fission  war- 
head compatible  In  size  and  weight  with  a 
missile.  With  a  few  tests,  the  Chinese  could 
probably  design  an  improved  fission  weapon 
for  MRBM  or  bomber  delivery.  However,  they 
may  forgo  extensive  fission  weapon  produc- 
tion in  order  to  have  materials  and  facilities 
available  for  thermonuclear  weapon  systems. 

The  Chinese  bomber  forces  consist  of  a  few 
hundred  short-range  Jet  bombers  and  a  hand- 
ful of  somewhat  longer  range  bombers.  We 
have  no  knowledge  of  a  Chinese  plan  to  de- 
velop heavy  intercontinental  range  bombers. 

Earlier,  the  Communist  Chinese  conducted 
four  other  nuclear  detonations:  October  16, 
1964:  Low  yield  (up  to  20  kllotons).  May  13, 
1965:  Low  Intermediate  (20  to  200  kllotons). 
May  9,  1966:  Intermediate  (lower  end  of  200 
to  1,000  klloton  range) ,  October  27  1966:  Low 
Intermediate  (20  to  200  kllotons). 

The  Chinese  were  able  to  continue  their 
nuclear  program  after  the  Soviets  appEirently 
ceased  technical  assistance  In  this  area  by 
1960,  and  detonated  a  uranium  device  l.i  Oc- 
tober 1964. 

All  of  the  Chinese  detonations  have  uti- 
lized enriched  uranium  (U=»)  as  the  primary 
fissionable  material.  Uranlum-238  was  also 
present  in  all  tests.  The  detonation  of  any 
device  which  also  contains  U*»  results  In 
some  fissioning  of  the  U"**.  The  debris  from 
their  third  and  fifth  tests  Indicated  some 
thermonuclear  reactions  had  Involved  Uth- 
lvim-6  in  those  devices. 

We  believe  that  the  Chinese  are  interested 
In  the  development  of  submarines  equipped 
with  suitable  relatively  long-range  missiles; 
at  this  time  we  have  not  determined  the 
exact  nature  or  status  of  the  program. 

2.  French  nuclear  test  program 
Turning  to  the  French  nuclear  test  pro- 
gram, In  February  1960  the  French  tested 
their  first  atomic  device.  In  1966  the  French 
conducted  five  nuclear  tests.  In  1967  they 
held  a  short  series  of  three  tests.  Another 
series  of  tests  Is  planned  for  next  summer. 
All  of  the  1966  tests  were  plutoulum  fission 
devices.  The  last  two  tests  In  1966  were  ex- 
periments aimed  at  the  thermonuclear  devel- 
opment. 

The  year's  tests  were  conducted  on  June 
5,  June  27,  and  July  2.  They  were  suspended 
by  balloons,  above  the  Mururoa  Lagoon.  The 
tests  all  had  low  yields.  The  French  an- 
nounced that  all  of  the  tests  were  to  be  trig- 
gers for  thermonuclear  devices  which  the 
French  still  have  not  tested. 

Although  French  officials  continue  to  state 
publicly  that  France  will  detonate  her  first 
thermonuclear  device  In  1968  when  enriched 
uranium  becomes  available,  there  have  been 
hints  In  the  press  that  France  is  having  dif- 
ficulties with  Its  program.  Should  this  be 
true,  the  first  generation  of  both  the  land- 
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based  and  subm.irlne-launched  mlaelle  sys- 
tems might  have  to  use  warheads  developed 
In  the  1966  serie.s. 

To  recapitulate,  the  Chinese  are  well  ahead 
of  the  French  In  thermonuclear  weapon  de- 
sign. In  2'/ii  years  and  six  tests  the  Chinese 
have  successfully  tested  a  multlmegaton 
thermonuclear  device.  The  French,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  conducted  many  more  te-^ts 
over  a  7-year  period  and  have  not  yet  tested 
a  true  thermonuclear  device  or  achieved  a 
megaton  size  yield. 

The  French  have  developed  higher  yield 
fission  v/eapons  than  the  Chinese.  The  French 
have  achieved  yields  of  up  to  250  kUotona 
while  the  Chinese  fission  devices  have  had 
lower  yields. 

The  French  now  have  an  operational  stra- 
tegic force  of  about  60  Mirage  IV  aircraft 
with  a  stockpile  of  60  to  70  KT  nuclear 
weapons.  At  this  time  the  Chinese  do  not 
have  such  an  operational  strategic  force. 

StTMMART 

The  Joint  Ctjounittee  believes  that  the 
American  public  needs  to  know  the  threat 
that  Is  posed  by  Red  China  Communist 
China  has  emerged  with  a  fledgling,  but 
effective,  nuclear  weapons  capability  This 
capability  has  and  will  :ontlnue  to  have  a 
great  effect  on  US.  foreign  policy  In  the  P.ir 
East.  It  will  have  an  effect  on  our  relation* 
with  the  South  East  .\sia  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion. It  will  have  an  effect  on  the  nonpro- 
Uferatlon  treaty  principally  beciuse  of  the 
close  connection  between  Chinese  nuclear 
power  and  the  national  security  of  India 
Its  effect  will  also  be  felt  by  Japan.  Moreover, 
the  Chinese  Communists  could  use  nuclear 
blackmail  to  assert  their  position  not  only 
broadly  in  Asia,  but  specifically  In  South- 
east Asia. 

Perhaps  most  significant  for  the  United 
States  Is  the  fa..-t  that  a  low  order  of  magni- 
tude attack  could  p<jsslbly  be  laxinched  by 
the  Chinese  Communists  against  the  United 
States  by  the  early  1970's  At  present  we  do 
not  have  an  effective  antl-balllstlc-missUe 
system  which  could  repel  such  a  suicldsd 
(for  the  Chinese)  but  nevertheless  possible 
strike. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee feels  the  assessment  It  has  made, 
based  upon  information  received  In  executive 
sessions,  should  be  brought  before  the  Amer- 
ican public — not  to  overemphasize  or  to 
underplay  but  to  state  clearly  and  concisely 
with  due  regard  for  the  protection  of  iriteUi- 
gence  sources  where  we  stand  In  relation  to 
this  emerging  threat  to  our  national  security 


COMMITTEE  TO  INVESTIGATE 
RIOTS 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  'Mr.  Pirnie]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PIRNIE  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  in- 
troduced a  re.solution  to  establish  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  a  full  investigation  of  the 
riots  which  have  taken  place  in  several  of 
our  metropolitan  areas.  With  the  con- 
tinuation of  these  outbreaks  which  are 
devastating  our  cities,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  make  a  full  and  complete  in- 
quiry into  this  entire  problem  and  take 
whatever  step.s  are  necessary  to  insure 
that  law  and  order  are  restored  no'*-  and 
maintained  in  the  future. 

As  I  view  it.  we  must  be  prepared  to 


launch  an  effort  to  prevent  these  occur- 
rences fiom  happening  In  tlie  months 
and  years  ahead.  Fir.st,  we  have  to  deal 
.stenily  and  expeditiously  with  the  crim- 
inal element  involved  We  caiuiot  iJer- 
nut  any  individual  or  any  group  in  our 
.society  to  be  above  the  law  and  engage 
in  the  wanton  destruction  of  Life  and 
property  A  clear  line  of  distinction  mu.st 
be  drawn  between  peaceful  demonstra- 
tion and  criminal  activity.  The  riots  and 
violence  which  have  plagued  Newark. 
Detroit,  and  the  other  cities  have  no  kin- 
ship with  the  legititnale  civil  rights  con- 
cepts As  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey 
said,  They  arc  a  criminal  insurrection" 
and  must  be  dealt  with  as  such. 

Lawles.sness  i.s  not  to  be  e.Mcu.sed  No 
one  for  any  grievance,  fancied  or  real, 
has  the  right  to  shoot  up  a  city  or  loot 
lis  stores.  As  Paul  Hope  wrote  in  his  July 
27  column  in  the  Evening  Star 

A  man  who  makes  a  ftrebi  mb  and  throws 
It  through  a  shop  window  Is  nut  doing  it 
liecause  his  grandfather  was  a  slave.  A  sniper 
who  climbs  on  top  of  a  building  and  shoots 
a  .".reman  Is  not  doing  U  because  he  doesn't 
have  a  Job. 

This  criminal  activity  is  not.  as  some 
would  have  it,  a  spontaneous  outburst  of 
bitterness  over  living  conditions  brought 
on  by  the  heat  of  summer.  The  facts  sim- 
ply do  not  support  this  conclusion  and 
I  think  It  is  time  we  faced  these  facts. 

In  April,  several  civil  rights  leaders, 
includintr  Martin  Luther  King.  Floyd 
McKissick.  and  others  predicted  which 
cities  would  be  hit  this  summer  in  inter- 
views for  a  survey  published  by  U  S. 
News  &  World  Report,  McKlsslck  said: 

Cleveland  st,inds  out  like  a  sore  thumb. 
Nearly  every  city  In  New  Jersey  Is  in  bad 
trouble.  I'd  bet  that  New  Jersey  will  never 
get  through  the  sumnifr  without  trouble. 
."Vmong  other  cities.  I'd  name  New  Yoik, 
Detroit.  Omaha.  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  espe- 
cl.iUv  East  St.  Louis,  Chicago.  Gary,  Indiana. 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland.  Los  Angeles,  of 
coarse,   and  also  Washington,   DC. 

When  70  fires  are  started  almost  simul- 
taneously, as  was  the  case  in  Detroit  in 
its  first  night  of  violence,  when  rebellion- 
minded  leaders  have  made  impassioned 
pleas  to  a  crowd  just  hours  before  a  riot 
breaks  out.  as  happened  in  Cambridge. 
Md  ,  v.hen  out  of  nowhere  ritles,  shot- 
guns, and  ammunition  appe.ir  in  the 
hands  of  rioters,  it  is  obvious  that  months 
of  planning  and  preparation  were  in- 
volved. In  fact,  the  Revolutionary  Action 
Movement — RAM — openly  boasts  that  it 
trains  "urban  guerrillas"  for  sniping  and 
fighting  in  what  it  calls  the  urban  jungle. 

Ba.sed  on  these  statements  and  others 
which  have  appeared  in  the  press,  we 
must  recognize  that  we  are  not  faced 
with  an  amateur  operation.  The.se  ele- 
ments are  advocating  a  revolution  not 
unlike  the  type  that  Chairman  Mao  has 
demanded  in  behalf  of  worldwide  com- 
munism. This  type  of  ideology  was  de- 
scribed recently  by  Lester  McKinney, 
Washington  head  of  SNCC  when  he  said; 

In  the  minds  of  the  people,  history  h.as 
proved  that  any  meaningful  social  change 
has   to  come  through   a  bloody  revolution. 

Time  put  it  this  way  in  Its  Essay: 

What  Is  alarming  about  them  r  riots)  Is 
not  merely  the  frustration  and  bitterness 
they  proclaim,  not  merely  the  physical  and 


psychological  damage  they  cause,  but  also 
the  fact  that  a  few  Negro  leaders  are  deliber- 
ately trying  to  Justify  the  riots  with  a  violent 
and  vengeful  philosophy. 

We  cannot  permit  revolutionaries  to 
walk  our  streets  and  burn  our  cities.  Vio- 
lent overthrow  of  the  Government  is  still 
a  crime  and  if  these  individuals  and 
groups  are  dedicated  to  the  destruction 
of  our  system  of  laws  and  to  remaking 
this  country  in  their  own  form,  they 
should  be  arrested  and  prosecuted.  I 
think  the  Ju.'^tice  Department  has  been 
less  than  effective  in  this  area.  It  is  time 
for  the  Attorney  General  to  report  to  the 
Conmess  on  his  actions  and  inactions. 

We  in  the  House  have  pa.ssed  what  the 
press  has  called  the  antiriot  bill.  It  has 
charged  tiiat  this  law  will  be  ineffective, 
is  unconstitutional,  merely  a  measure 
desi'^ned  by  Congress  to  ease  its  own  con- 
science. The  truth  is  none  have  claimed 
that  it  is  a  cure-all,  but  a  determined  ef- 
fort to  give  Federal  authorities  adequate 
powers  and  jurisdictions  with  which  to 
meet  this  threat.  Let  those  who  are  criti- 
cal come  forth  with  a  proposal  which  is 
superior  and  I  shall  certainly  support  it 
It  sliould  be  remembered  that  this  meas- 
ure was  adopted  by  the  House  nearly  a 
year  ago  as  an  amendment  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1966  which  failed  to  pass 
the  other  t>ody.  Had  it  been  adopted  the.n 
or  at  least  prior  to  the  heat  of  this  sum- 
mer, we  would  have  been  better  equipped 
to  deal  with  the  situation  we  have  today 
Therefore.  I  trust  the  other  body  will 
speed  consideration  of  this  bill  so  that 
the  Federal  law  enforcement  authorities 
can  begin  to  arrest  the  individuals  who 
liee  from  one  State  to  another  after 
lighting  the  torch. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  only  3  to 
4  percent  of  the  American  Negroes  have 
been  involved  in  this  riolin-r.  Thi.-  is 
probably  accurate  and  is  a  fact  which 
must  be  kept  m  the  forefront  of  o'jr 
minds  when  considering  solutions  to  tiie 
problem.  We  cannot  let  our  fears  or 
emotions  cloud  our  responsibility  to  all 
Americans  irrespective  of  color,  who  de- 
plore violence,  who  do  not  loot  or  burn, 
who  love  their  country,  and  who  serte 
and  die  in  war  for  it. 

All  people  deserve  first-class  citizen- 
ship and  we  must  do  all  in  our  power 
to  provide  it.  Those  wiio  arsue  that 
Neuroes  are  not  presently  disadvan.taped 
simply  do  not  have  the  facts.  A  Negro 
child  born  today  as  compared  with  a 
white  child  has  about  half  the  chance 
to  complete  high  school,  one-third  the 
chance  to  complete  colle,i:e  or  become  a 
professional  man.  twice  the  chance  of 
becoming  unemployed,  one-seventh  the 
chance  of  earning  $10,000  a  year,  and 
also  a  life  expectancy  which  is  7  years 
shorter. 

This  is  a  situation  which  must  be  im- 
proved. However,  progress  has  been  and 
IS  continuing  to  be  made.  A  majority  of 
our  schools  are  now  inteerated  and 
Nesroes  are  now  able  to  vote  in  all  elec- 
tions due  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  Housing  has  been  provided  for  low- 
mcome  families. 

De.spile  this  progress  and  the  programs 
which  we  have  supported,  property  has 
t)een  destroyed  and  the  force  of  violence 
has  replaced  the  rule  of  law.  We  are  con- 
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fronted  not  with  an  atmosphere  of  dis- 
content, but  with  an  organized  rebellion 
which  threatens  all  law-abiding  citizens 
and  our  very  existence  as  a  democracy. 
It  is  led  by  those  who  would  replace  our 
system  of  laws  with  a  government  alien 
to  our  way  of  life,  and  it  is  time  we 
recognized  this  for  what  It  is — open 
insurrection. 

The  law  enforcement  machinery  of 
every  segment  of  government  should  be 
marshaled  to  protect  our  citizenry  and 
preserve  our  society.  Those  who  openly 
advocate  wanton  acts  should  be  severely 
punished.  We  must  make  a  full  investi- 
gation to  discover  any  connection  be- 
tween these  acts  and  a  foreign  con- 
spiracy. It  is  a  time  for  straight  thinking 
and  courageous  action. 


TRAGIC  PERIOD  IN  OUR  NATION'S 
HISTORY 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brotzman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  r>oint  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
tragic  period  of  our  Nation's  history,  in 
which  we  find  some  of  our  cities  in  flames 
and  thousands  of  our  citizens  injured 
and  killed  in  what  has  variously  been 
called  rioting,  insurrection,  and  even  re- 
bellion, there  is  a  crying  need  for  soul 
searching  on  the  part  of  every  American. 

State,  local,  and  Federal  officialdom 
has,  it  must  be  said,  filled  the  headlines 
with  soul-searching  remarks,  but  more 
often  than  not  the  searchers  have  chosen 
to  examine  other  men's  souls,  and  not 
their  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  received  a 
copy  of  the  July  30  issue  of  the  Denver 
Post,  and  contained  in  the  perspective 
magazine  section  was  an  article  which, 
I  believe,  presents  more  wisdom  and  in- 
sight into  the  exceedingly  complex  issue 
of  civil  disorder  than  I  have  encountered. 

It  was  an  interview  conducted  by 
leonard  Larsen,  an  unusually  perceptive 
writer  on  the  Denver  Post  staff. 

Subject  of  the  interview  was  Lester  B. 
Granger,  former  executive  director  of  the 
National  Urban  League,  who  is  spending 
the  summer  in  Colorado.  I  do  not  know 
Mr,  Granger,  but  as  seen  through  the 
eyes  of  the  interviewer  he  must  be  one 
of  the  most  wise  and  statesmanlike  fig- 
ures of  the  civil  rights  scene  In  this  dec- 
ade. 

I  will  not  even  attempt  to  summarize 
what  he  said.  With  your  permission,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  inserting  the  entire  article 
in  the  body  of  the  Record,  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  every  Member  read  it  and 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  his  staff. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  good  point  of 
departure  for  some  of  that  much-needed 
national  and  personal  soul  searching: 

Rioting  Threatens  Ciyil  Rights  Efpobi 
(By  Leonard  Larsen) 

The  wave  of  rioting  In  urban  Negro  gherttos 
now  threatens  the  civil  rights  movement  In 
Uie  United  States  and  the  peace  of  the  nation 
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itself,  an  Internationally  Icnown  Negro  leader 
said  In  Denver. 

Lester  B.  Granger,  who  for  20  years  ( 1941- 
61)  served  as  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League,  said  In  a  lengthy  Inter- 
view with  The  Denver  Post  that  "paranoic 
and  dishonest"  Negro  black  power  advocates 
are  fueling  a  Negro  antl-whlte  mob  psy- 
chology. 

But  blame  for  the  riots — the  killings,  the 
burnings  and  the  looting — must  be  shared. 
Granger  said,  by  the  BAtlons  press  and  the 
government  which  have  played  Into  the 
hands  of  the  strident  black  power  extremists, 
turning  tbem  Into  "heroes"  In  the  eyes  of 
many  disadvantaged  Negroes. 

The  Immediate  danger.  Granger  warned,  is 
that  the  urban  rioting  could  become  more 
widespread  and  be  charged  that  Cuban,  Rus- 
sian and  Red  Chinese  aid  Is  available — 
though  not  now  In  use — to  Intensify  the  riot 
destruction. 

The  rioters  must  be  met  with  force  but 
not  by  reprisals  against  whole  Negro  com- 
munities, an  action  which  would  approach 
"the  brink  of  insanity,"  Granger  said  in  the 
Interview. 

Granger  forecast  the  rioting  might  "smolder 
and  flare"  for  several  years  and  he  added  It 
would  probably  take  at  least  10  years  for 
responsible  leadership  to  reestablish   Itself. 

Of  the  rioters  and  their  ringleaders. 
Granger  said: 

"Certainly  there  should  be  no  coddling  and 
criminals  should  be  treated  as  criminals." 

Granger,  In  addition  to  his  service  with 
the  National  Urban  League,  served  a  term 
as  president  of  the  National  Conference  on 
Social  Welfare  and  Is  now  the  honorary 
president  of  the  International  Council  on 
Social  Welfare. 

A  resident  of  Montclalr,  N.J.,  he  Is  spend- 
ing the  summer  in  Denver. 

Following  Is  a  detailed  account  of  the  In- 
terview with  Granger: 

Q — ^Why  are  the  Negro  riots  more  v?lde- 
spread  this  stimmer? 

A — Violence  breeds  violence.  The  govern- 
ment and  the  press  have  been  unbelievably 
stupid  in  my  opinion — reacting  to  Incidents 
with  shock  and  lurid  advertisement.  In  many 
communities  Negroes — obscure,  frustrated 
and  untrained — ^foimd  they  had  a  perfect 
medlvmi  for  ascent  to  prominence  by  leading 
a  demonstration,  by  organizing  a  committee. 

Q — It  has  been  said  the  rioters  are  dem- 
onstrating against  years  of  Injustice.  Are  the 
Negroes  Involved  really  demonstrating  valid 
grievances  or  are  these  rioters  hoodlums  and 
thieves? 

A — ^Neither  Is  the  whole  truth.  They  are 
reacting  to  years  of  injustice  which,  actuaUy, 
are  not  nearly  as  serious  now  as  they  were 
10  or  16  years  ago.  But  there  have  been  fail- 
ures to  act. 

There  was  the  failure  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  school  desegregation,  for  example. 
There  Is  still  de  facto  segregation  In  the 
North,  and  the  South  fought  It,  giving  only 
token,  grudging  recognition  of  the  decision 
for  several  years  and  got  away  with  It. 

The  Kennedy  administration  came  In  with 
much  noise  but  Robert  Kennedy — as  attorney 
general — actually  did  nothing  effective.  All 
of  these  things  developed  among  the  Negro 
leadership  a  feeling  of  futility.  They  had  no 
answers  to  give  the  people  who  wanted  to 
know  why  something  dldnt  happen. 

Out  of  this  there  arose  a  feeling  that  the 
whole  thing  was  a  fraud:  "Let's  raise  hell." 
And  the  parroting  of  the  phase  "the  long,  hot 
summer"  has  been  another  Instance  of  a 
fatuous  public  policy. 

Some  of  the  people  in  the  riots  are  actually 
concerned  about  civil  rights,  honestly  If  mis- 
takenly. I  would  say  the  majority  of  them 
are  not  necessarily  hoodlums  but  they  engage 
in  hoodlumlsm  under  the  magic  of  a  crowd 
psychology.  There's  kind  of  a  feeling  among 
them  that  White  America  has  failed  Negro 


America  and  that  anything  that  is  done  Is 
justlfled. 

Q — Are  the  riots  destroying  an  orderly 
clvU  rights  movement? 

A — I  don't  think  the  riots  are  destroying 
the  civil  rights  movement  but  they  are 
making  difficulties  for  It.  These  are  not 
civil  rights  supporters  who  are  rioting.  These 
are  people  who  are  reacting  to  frustration 
with  anger.  And  I  can't  put  myself  In  the 
position  of  passing  Judgment  on  people  who 
have  had  no  past,  have  no  future  and  whose 
present  Is  miserable. 

Now  these  people  have  exploded.  Ten  years 
ago  we  sought  desperately  to  get  foundation 
grants  of  sufficient  size  to  set  up  a  pilot 
operation  on  commumty  organization  tech- 
niques. We  couldn't  get  their  interest.  Now 
these  same  foundations  are  pouring  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars  Into  the  movement 
where  the  water  is  not  too  hot  to 
operate  in. 

Q — Have  Negro  leaders  who  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  effective  In  the  civil  rights 
movement  lost  control  to  black  power 
extremists? 

A — They  never  had  control.  These  people 
who  are  recognized — and  whom  I  recog- 
nize— as  Negro  leaders  are  leaders  of  orga- 
nizations. They're  not  leaders  through  per- 
sonality. 

For  example,  the  NAACP  (National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People)  for  50  years  was  THK  mass  organiza- 
tion of  Negroes.  What  characterized  It  was 
Its  mixture  of  Negro  and  white  member- 
ship— overwhelmingly  Negro  in  support  and 
membership  but  laced  through  with  enough 
white  persons  to  keep  it  from  being  a  racist 
operation. 

The  kind  of  dissatisfied  Negro  who  30 
years  ago  would  turn  out  to  a  mass  meeting 
addressed  by  a  Roy  Wllklns  (executive  sec- 
retary of  the  NAACP)  won't  go  there  today. 
He'll  go  to  have  his  emotions  titillated  by  ft 
Stokely  Carmlchael. 

Q — Are  recognized  Negro  leaders  fearful 
of  being  accused  as  "Uncle  Toms"  if  they 
criticize  the  rioters  as  criminals? 

A — No,  I  don't  think  so.  But  any  such  crit- 
icism could  be  misused  by  a  reactionary 
opposition.  Roy  Wllklns  has  spoken  about 
"criminals"  but  he'll  be  measured  In  his 
statements  because  If  he  isn't  careful,  he'll 
find  his  words  being  used  against  him,  not 
by  Negro  leaders  but  by  whites. 

I  think  it's  a  good  strategy  for  him  to  de- 
nounce the  action  but  at  the  same  time 
make  clear  that  the  blame  lies  on  the  com- 
munity which  produced  the  mood. 

I'm  very  ambivalent  on  the  subject.  I  hate 
what's  going  on.  I  despise  the  ringleaders. 
As  far  as  Carmlchael  is  concerned,  I  consider 
him  paranoic  and  dishonest.  I  go  on  college 
campuses  and  I  find  young  Negroes  not  nec- 
essarily admiring  and  following  Carmlchael. 
But  I  find  them  saying  that  at  least  Car- 
mlchael is  getting  people  to  think. 

But  who  made  Carmlchael?  The  white 
press,  the  radio,  the  TV  made  him,  giving 
him  hour  after  hour  of  time  and  space  that 
Roy  Wllklns  and  Whitney  Young  (executive 
director  of  the  National  Urban  League) 
could  never  even  have  purchased  for  their 
organizations.  They  gave  Carmlchael  the  ad- 
vertising to  make  him  a  hero  to  Negroes. 

And  having  made  him  a  hero,  they  now 
turn  to  the  Wllklns  and  the  Youngs  and 
reproach  them  for  not  stopping  the  riots.  As 
I  see  it,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  for  the 
federal  government  and  the  state  govern- 
ments to  take  the  strong  hand  of  control  but 
recognizing  at  the  same  time  that  this  Is  a 
situation  which  the  government  Itself  and 
the  American  people  themselves  have  pro- 
duced. 

It  ■would  be  an  error  to  attack  the  situ- 
ation as  If  it  were  a  Communist  plot.  The 
Communists  never  could  have  done  it.  The 
Communists  worked  all  during  the  depres- 
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sioa   to  recruit   a   following  or   Negroes  and 
they  failed  completely. 

One  other  iniiig— when  violence  ib  re- 
warded by  placdtioii.  violence  becomes  ens- 
boldened.  1  mean  here  Alien  tfie  Cuugre^s 
aud  state  officials  ctil  for  federal  funds  to 
guaxd  agalast  a  repetuion  of  outbrealcs  lu 
"the  long  hot  summer'  this  is  encourage- 
ment. What  they  re  saying  18  Let  s  pa>  these 
(oiks  off  so  they  won  t  riot  ' 

What  needs  to  be  done  should  be  done — 
tlot  or  no  riot.  There  have  been  no  rewards 
for  the  Negro  for  bt-mg  hard-working  loyal 
and  respectful  of  the  ..iv*  There  h.us  beeu.  in 
a  very  ironic  sense,  reward  for  misbehavior. 

This  does  something  to  the  psychology  of 
the  mob.  This  is  oae  of  the  most  miserab.y 
mismanaged  social  problems  I  ca:.  remember 
in  50  years  of  otwervatlon. 

Q — Axe  the  riots  serving  to  call  attention 
to  injustices  luttlcted  on  the  Negroes:" 

A — No  longer  No  1  jiiger  They  did  Out  now 
they're  serving  to  *arn  i.iut  this  situat.oii 
can  become  even  worse.  For  instance,  there  s 
plenty  of  Cuban  money,  plenty  of  Russian 
money,  plenty  of  Chinese  money-espe- 
clally — available  to  finance  the  manufacture 
of  Molotov  cocktails 

This  Isn't  wild  imagining;  this  Is  solid 
fact.  Also  there  are  many  Negroes  wno  have 
had  experience  .n  war  to  develop  a  cadre 
which  could  be  terribly  harmful  t.  this 
country 

I  don't  think  It's  occurring  yet.  But  It  could 
occur.  Thla  is  the  danger  now  I'm  not  worry- 
ing now  about  civil  rights  I'm  worried  about 
the  country.  If  the  country  goes  to  put.  every 
damn  thing  goes  to  pot. 

Q — Are  the  nots  serving  to  spread  more 
hate,  fear  and  distrust  m  both  the  Negro 
and  white  communities? 

A — They  are  serving  to  give  a  veneer  of 
Justification  to  hatred  of  the  Negro  which 
has  always  been  alive  Among  whites  the 
riot*  have  also  served  to  co(.l  o.T  people  who 
were  tentatively  favorable  lo  a  change  of  the 
whole  system.  Now  they  have  becme  fright- 
ened and  are  withdrawing 

And  among  Negroes  the  riots  have  served  to 
give  a  false  feeling  of  power,  power  that 
doean't  exist  Any  fool  can  smash  something 
up  but  to  build  something  is  more  difficult. 
It'll  b«  harder  now  f  r  the  builders  It'll  be 
harder  for  the  builders  t.-  recruit  the  follow- 
ing, to  get  a  hearing  and  to  get  support  from 
the  white  public  The  riots  in  this  sense  have 
done  a  distinct  disservice  to  the  cause  of 
civil  rights. 

Q — Are  the  blade  power  extremists  going  to 
be  pushed  out  of  leadership? 

A— I  have  made  the  5tatement  that  it  will 
take  10  years  f  r  Negro  leadership  to  re- 
organize and  reestablish  itself  on  a  scUd  base 
of  the  approval  of  the  mnjority  of  Negroes 
And  It  will  take  .mother  10  years  for  whites 
to  understand  this 

I  see  this  crisis  smoldering  and  flaring  up 
for  a  number  ut  years  unless  some  major 
tragedy  happens — such  as  a  war— which  has 
a  binding  e^ect  on   the  nation. 

It's  an  ironic  thing  that  the  only  progre.^s 
N°groes  have  made  has  be»n  in  an  atmosphere 
of  disaster. 

Q — What  should  be  done  right  now'' 

A — Certa'nly  there  should  be  no  coddling 
and  Tlmlnals  shi  uld  he  'reated  as  criminals 
The  more  the  ru  t  spirit  is  alluwed  to  flourish, 
the  wider  it  spreads. 

But  if  there ^5  any  show  of  reprl.'als-of 
anything  more  than  th^  proper  restraining  by 
the  police  force- -then  yovi  get  Into  some- 
thin?  even  worse  than  the  rioting  Reprisals 
could  carry  us  to  the  brink  of  Insanity 

This  ts  a  very  delicate  Job  The  tragedy  Is 
that  very  few  cities  have  mayors  and  police 
departments  capable  of  carrying  out  this 
kind  of  a  Job  There  are  so  many  complex 
social,  economic  and  political  factors  In- 
volved that  no  city  can  approach  a  riot  situ- 
ation and  say  that  "We  ve  got  the  answers 
We're  ready  " 


There  are  really  three  attitudes  which  Ne- 
tT  e.s  resent  and  properly  resent.  One  is  the 
bigoted  attitude  shown  by  racists.  Another 
is  tne  Ignorant  altitude  shown  by  the  unin- 
terested And  the  third  is  the  condescending 
attitude  shown  by  many  of  what  are  called 
liberals  who  are  well  disposed  but  completely 
clumsy  in  exhibiting  their  go<jd  intentions. 

.•Ml  three  attitudes  have  combined  to  build 
up  in  the  Negro  population  a  feeling  of  frus- 
trat.on  which  has  now  taken  fire. 


TEXTILE  TRADE  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleveland  1 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  which  could 
have  a  profound  effect  upon  the  future 
of  the  American  textile  industry  and  its 
related  industries. 

The  purpo.se  of  this  bill  is  to  place 
foreign  access  to  U.S.  textile  markets  on 
an  equitable  and  orderly  basis  designed 
to  prevent  any  market  disruption,  to  pre- 
vent unemploym.ent,  and  maintain  a 
strong  and  growmg  domestic  Industry. 

IMPACT  or  IMPORTS  SOBTalNG 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  often  spoken  out 
on  the  severe  need  for  leKislatlon  In  this 
area.  Many  American  industries  have 
been  luifairly  hit  by  the  massive  and  in- 
creasing flood  of  low-labor-cost  foreign 
imports.  This  situation  has  tlireatened 
the  very  existence  of  numerous  smaU 
domestic  manufacturers  and  the  jobs  of 
their  employees.  Such  a  situation  is  far 
too  serious  to  be  tolerated  any  longer 
with  complacency. 

The  impact  of  foreign  imports  on  my 
own  congressional  district  is  sobering. 
The  shoe  Industry,  the  electronics  indus- 
try, and  the  ball-bearing  Industry  are 
among  examples  of  those  businesses 
which  are  faced  with  an  accelerating 
flood  of  foreign  Imports  that  has  far 
exceeded  expectations  or  the  reasonable 
requirements  of  expanding  foreign  trade. 
Even  worse  is  the  plight  of  the  wool 
manufacturer.  More  than  30  plants  In 
the  United  Stater  closed  In  1962  and  1963 
alone  and  6.000  jobs  went  down  the  drain 
during  the  same  period.  The  situation 
iti  not  getting  any  better 

In  respon.se  tc  this  danger  I  reintro- 
d'jced  on  April  19,  1967,  H  R.  8745.  known 
a.s  tiie  Orderly  Marketing  Act  of  1967. 
The  legislation  which  I  am  Introducing 
today  would  achieve  generally  the  same 
goals  as  would  H  R  8745,  but  also  con- 
tains several  additional  provisions  which 
I  support.  These  provisions  are  largely  a 
contribution  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leaKue,  Congressman  'Wilbur  Mills. 
whom  I  am  joininK  in  sponsoring  this 
Textile  Trade  Act  of  1967.  I  would  like 
to  briefly  describe  this  current  piece  of 
legislation  giving  particular  stress  to 
these  new  provisions  which  I  consider 
advantageous. 

paovisioNS  or  the  act 

This  bin  would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  negotiate  atrrcements  providing 


orderly  trade  in  textile  articles,  includ- 
ing quantitative  limitations  on  U.S.  im- 
ports. I  particularly  favoi-  the  provision 
which  states  that  when  a  significant  por- 
tion of  U.S.  textile  imports  are  covered 
by  agreements,  the  President  would  limit 
imports  from  any  country  not  partici- 
pating In  such  agreements  on  the  sanie 
basis  as  the  agreements. 

Also  the  bill  provides  that  if,  after  6 
months  of  the  bill  s  enactment,  a'lree- 
ments  providing  for  orderly  trade  have 
not  been  concluded,  textile  imports 
would  be  limited  to  their  average  annual 
quantity   for   the   period    1961-66. 

These  two  provisions  which  I  have 
noted  serve  a  very  useful  purpj.se.  Both 
help  to  provide  import  restrictions  on 
textile  articles  wiuch  necessitate  them, 
and  provide  them  as  quickly  as  po;.MbIe 
The  first  provision  insures  that  nations 
which  do  not  concur  with  the  asreementi 
will  not  be  able  to  avoid  them  once  they 
are  made.  Thus,  it  will  not  tie  nece.-sary 
to  wait  for  full  protection  until  agree- 
ments have  been  concluded  with  each 
individual  nation  exporting  tire  articles 
coiicerned.  The  second  provision  provides 
at  least  a  temporarj'  fonn  of  protec- 
tion for  the  threatened  Industries  while 
negotiations  are  in  progress. 

ORDEBLV    AN  [J   FAia   TB.\DE 

Tlie  situation,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  an  ui- 
Ment  one.  This  legislation  is  piepaied  lo 
deal  with  it  in  an  appropriately  Svvift 
fashion,  while  still  allowing  considerable 
flexibility  m  luture  negotiations.  I  ha\e 
consistently  worked  in  every  way  I  can 
toward  reasonable  and  responsible  re- 
lief for  the  textile  industries,  particu- 
larly wool,  which  arc  gravely  threatened 
by  foreign  imports.  It  is  toward  that  ^oal 
that  I  propose  this  bill  in  addition  to 
those  which  I  have  previously  intro- 
duced. 

With  most  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
terests in  my  district  I  view  with  favoi' 
expanding  foreign  trade.  We  realize  this 
nece&jitates  imports.  All  we  a.sk  is  that 
tills  be  done  in  an  orderly  and  fair  man- 
ner. 
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PRIVATE    ENTERPRISE    AND    INDI- 
VIDUAL INITIATIVE  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  joined  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Florida  fMr.  Cramer  1  In  introduc- 
ing legislation  which  would  provide  both 
tax  credits  and  tax  deductions  to  encour- 
age individuals  and  private  enterprise  to 
inve.st  In  our  Nation's  human  re.sources. 

This  bill,  the  Private  Entprpri.se  and 
Individual  Initiative  Act  of  1967.  would 
combat  air  and  water  pollution  by  allow- 
JnK  companies  which  construct  pollution 
control  facilities  to  amortize  the  cost  of 
the  works.  It  seeks  to  further  business 
development  by  encouraging  companies 
to  make  loans  to  promote  the  economy  of 


a  State  where  such  loans  would  not  oth- 
erwise be  made  by  banks.  Also  In  the 
field  of  business,  the  bill  provides  tax 
deductions  to  assist  companies  In  hiring 
workers  over  45.  Tills  provision  would  do 
much  to  ease  the  problems  now  faced  by 
many  middle-aged  and  older  workers. 

Furthermore,  the  act  would  provide 
tax  credits  to  encourage  the  hiring  and 
training  of  presently  unemployed  work- 
ers. This  bill  aids  higher  education  by 
allowing  teachers  to  deduct  all  necessary 
expenses  paid  in  the  pursual  of  higher 
education  and  by  granting  tax  credits  to 
students  and  parents  of  students  pursu- 
ing further  higher  education. 

This  legislation  would  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample of  how  the  Federal  Government, 
business,  and  the  individual  can  all  co- 
operate within  the  framework  of  private 
enterprise  to  insure  full  use  of  all  our 
human  resources.  i 


THE    4-H    FOR    WASHINGTON,    D.C. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Robison]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  H.R.  12035  which  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  establish  and  maintain  4-H  and  home 
economics  programs  of  the  cooperative 
extension  service  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  target  for  this  legislation 
would  be  the  thousands  of  low-Income 
families  within  the  District  who  can 
benefit  from  these  self-help  and  learn- 
by-doing  programs. 

Howard  University  would  be  desig- 
nated as  the  responsible  service  insti- 
tution Their  responsibility  would  be 
similar  to  that  of  the  Cornell  Univer- 
sity responsibility  to  New  York  State 
Cooperative  Extension.  Cornell  has  a 
long  history  of  meeting  the  needs  of 
local  people  throughout  the  State,  re- 
searching problems,  and  providing  up- 
to-date  information  and  assistance 
which  benefits  family  and  community 
life. 

For  more  than  50  years  the  4-H  pro- 
gram across  our  Nation  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  providing  meaningful  and  po- 
tent educational  experiences  to  help 
boys  and  girls  develop  into  mature,  re- 
sponsible citizens.  Although  originally 
organized  for  rural  boys  and  girls,  pres- 
ent 4-H  membership  figures  reveal  that 
4-H  is  expanding  to  suburban  and  urban 
areas  with  outstanding  successes.  Most 
of  us  are  famlUar  with  the  many 
achievements  of  4-H  In  rural  areas  but 
I  would  like  to  summarize  a  few  of  the 
many  inroads  4-H  has  also  made  In 
urban  areas. 

In  my  congressional  district,  a  woman 
on  welfare  who  became  a  4-H  leader  for 
a  group  of  young  4-H  girls,  found  that 
t^e  leadership  experience  helped  her 
gain  self-confidence,  giving  her  courage 
to  seek  a  full-time  job.  As  a  result  of  the 
full-time  job,  4-H  lo.st  a  leader  but  also 
the  welfare   department  lost  a   client. 


This  sort  of  example  could  probably  be 
cited  in  case  upon  case,  city  after  city, 
because  the  history  of  4-H  has  been  the 
development  of  skills,  confidence,  lead- 
ership, and  knowledge  useful  in  future 
life. 

"An  idea  was  born"  in  Philadelphia 
when  a  vacant  lot  in  the  700  block  of 
Uber  Street  was  cleaned  and  planted 
with  vegetable  and  flower  plants  as  a 
demonstration  area  for  4-H  projects  to 
interest  urban  boys  and  girls.  As  a  re- 
sult, 4-H  members  under  the  guidance  of 
adult  leaders  took  over  tax-delinquent 
vacant  lots,  cleared  them  of  rubbish  and 
planted  their  own  gardens  and  shrub- 
bery. Drab  city  blocks  now  have  window 
boxes  and  special  holiday  decorations — 
a  result  of  a  4-H  program  which  stimu- 
lated a  desire  for  self  and  community 
improvement. 

Kenneth  L.  Coombs,  State  4-H  leader 
from  Rhode  Island,  says  this  about  south 
Providence — often  called  a  potential 
powder  keg  area : 

In  the  light  of  our  three  year  experiences 
lu  South  Providence,  we  are  convinced  that 
Extension  programs  are  effective  In  breaking 
the  cycle  of  poverty. 

The  area  Is  known  for  high  rates  of 
juvenile  misbehavior,  unemployment, 
poor  housing,  and  deteriorating  family 
units. 

As  Coombs  also  said: 

One  of  the  first  4-H  Clubs  (in  Providence) 
was  a  group  of  girls  who  attended  an  open 
house  held  In  the  gym  of  the  Boys  Club  on 
a  September  evening  In  1963.  The  open  house 
was  to  announce  the  services  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rhode  Island  Cooperative  Extension 
to  the  people  of  South  Providence.  These 
;lrls  Intended  to  break  up  the  meeting.  They 
Arere  confronted  by  the  assistant  staff  home 
economist  on  a  tip  from  her  co-worker.  The 
girls  had  already  been  involved  In  a  gang- 
flght  on  the  school  grounds.  The  assistant 
dispersed  them  from  the  rally  with  no  argu- 
ment but  with  the  promise  to  visit  the  gang 
leader,  which  she  did  the  very  next  day. 

She  Interested  the  gang  leader — an  other- 
wise normal  teen-age  girl — in  sewing.  She 
promised  to  have  her  whole  gang  at  the  very 
first  lesson.  They  were  there  and  continued 
100  percent  attendance  until  the  basketball 
season  started.  Then  they  had  to  defend  their 
championship  crown — 

Concluded  Coombs. 

Moreover,  4-H  educates  and  trains 
young  people  with  "real  life"  experiences 
at  an  amazingly  low  cost.  The  total  na- 
tional year-round  4-H  program  costs 
only  $30  per  participant,  of  which  ap- 
proximately $12  per  participant  are  Fed- 
era!  costs. 

On  the  other  hand,  CEO's,  "A  News 
Summary  of  the  War  on  Poverty"  dated 
January  23,  1967,  indicates  that  the  cost 
in  VISTA  and  Job  Corps  programs  is 
$3,000  per  participant,  and  its  neighbor- 
hood youth  programs  cost  about  $800  per 
participant. 

The  4-H  program  motivates  yoimg 
people  in  an  informal,  educational  at- 
mosphere. They  can  develop  a  sense  of 
pride  In  their  own  accomplishments 
whether  it  be  an  apron  or  a  dress,  flower 
box,  or  electric  lamp  which  they  have 
constructed  as  a  4-H  project.  Opportu- 
nities to  attend  4-H  camp  or  visit  other 
places  on  4-H  project  trips  provide 
young  people  an  outlook  and  challenge 


in  life  perhaps  different  from  that  within 
their  block. 

My  State  of  New  York  has  a  long  and 
splendid  history  of  providing  services  to 
meet  the  many  needs  and  problems  of 
youth.  Governor  Rockefeller,  and  mem- 
bers of  his  executive  staff  of  the  division 
of  youth,  recognized  that  the  problems  of 
continuing  one's  education  and  of  youth 
employment  were  too  great  a  task  for 
any  one  institution.  They  believed  that  a 
contribution  could  be  made  by  the  in- 
formal, out-of-school  educational  4-H 
program  of  the  cooperative  extension 
service. 

The  New  York  State  Legislature  pro- 
vided funds  for  4-H  programs  for  the 
disadvantaged  in  the  cities  of  Buffalo 
and  Syracuse  and  Orange  County,  N.Y. 
The  program  is  designed  to  provide 
young  people  learning  experience  which 
encourage  them  to  stay  In  school  longer. 
For  many  youth,  the  first  essential  for 
greater  success  In  school  and  out  of 
school  is  that  of  developing  a  more  posi- 
tive concept  of  one's  self.  The  4-H  pro- 
gram helps  youth  gain  skills  and  pro- 
vides opportunities  to  engage  in  construc- 
tive activities.  It  encourages  them  to 
raise  their  educational  and  occupational 
aspirations.  As  youth  gain  a  realistic  un- 
derstanding of  the  world  of  work,  they 
will  realize  the  need  for  continuing  edu- 
cation and  training. 

Buffalo  wanted  to  start  an  Inner  City 
4-H  program  where  all  youth  groups  ex- 
cept for  one  Boy  Scout  troop  in  the  area 
had  ceased.  The  Buffalo  Municipal  Hous- 
ing Authority  told  4-H  "We'll  be  happy 
to  provide  any  facilities  you  need."  A 
2,400-square-foot  4-H  training  center 
and  office  was  developed  within  the  hous- 
ing district  Itself. 

Some  4-H  projects  with  practical  and 
commercial  potential,  such  as  automotive 
safety  and  care,  electronics,  "junior 
chefs,"  home  maintenance,  commercial 
sewing,  photography,  ornamental  horti- 
culture, woodworking,  and  furniture  re- 
finishing  were  introduced.  Trips,  tours, 
and  camping  experiences  were  also  a  part 
of  the  Buffalo  4-H  program. 

Several  4-H  clubs  were  formed  and 
since  1963  exciting  things  have  hap- 
pened : 

After  the  first  year  alone — 1964 — 552 
young  people  were  Involved  In  4-H.  More 
than  20  teenage  youth  foimd  part-time 
employment  as  a  result  of  skills  gained 
and  interest  in  youth  problems  created 
within  adults.  The  Incidence  of  broken 
windows  and  other  vandalism  In  the  *« 
housing  development  In  Buffalo  mirac- 
ulously decreased  by  50' percent  or  more. 
The  housing  management  credits  the 
4-H  program  for  this,  since  it  was  the 
only  new  force  in  the  community. 

As  a  result  of  flower  plantings  and  gar- 
dening, a  number  of  adults  who  had 
shown  no  pride  in  their  houses  and  yards 
began  to  do  things  for  themselves.  One 
greenhouse  owner  gave  over  $50  worth  of 
plants  for  a  flower  project,  saying,  "If 
these  children  need  anything,  it  Is  a 
chance  to  experience  success.  Let  me  help 
by  giving  good  plants."  The  resulting 
beauty  spots  were  enjoyed  by  Eidults  and 
were  a  source  of  pride  to  the  youth  who 
planted  and  cared  for  them.  They  have 
offered  more  than  beauty  for  the  eye  to 
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enjoy — they  have  created  a  new  vision 
for  the  mind  to  grasp.  They  have  been  a 
torch  to  the  spirit,  kindling  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  striving  for  a  better  way  of 
life. 

Nassau  County,  one  of  the  more  dense- 
ly populated  counties  In  the  country, 
located  next  door  to  New  York  City, 
boasts  a  +-H  enrollment  of  nearly  26,000 
4-H'ers.  Nassau  County  has  been  one  of 
the  Nation's  leaders  In  the  development 
and  Implementauon  of  successful  4-H 
programs  for  young  people  of  all  socio- 
economic levels. 

The  4-H  program  in  Ithaca.  N.Y.,  in 
my  congressional  district,  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  cooperating  with  community 
centers  and  the  local  welfare  agency  in 
involving  low-income  young  people  in 
4-H  experiences.  Often,  the  nicest,  or 
only  piece  of  furniture  In  the  low-mcome 
home  l3  something  made  as  a  4-H 
project. 

Many  of  Ithaca's  low-income  4-H'ers 
meet  in  the  county  agriculture  home  and 
4-H  center  on  Saturdays  because  of  the 
lack  of  home  facilities.  Attitude  and 
action  changes  are  obvious  in  the  Ithaca 
program  when  experienced  low-Income 
4-H'ers  criticize  new  low-income  4-H'ers 
for  being  rowdy,  noisy,  or  uncooperative. 
It  Is  all  a  part  of  learning  through  4-H. 

The  4-H  was  started  more  than  50 
years  ago  by  school  people  who  felt  that 
youth  need  this  outside — ^usually  sum- 
mertime— activity  to  supplement  and 
complement  their  school  work;  4-H 
leaders  are  finding;  a  renewed  interest 
on  the  part  of  school  mt-n  as  they  push 
harder  to  stress  the  basics  of  learning, 
science,  and  other  academics.  They  seem 
to  welcome  their  pupils  havms  opportu- 
nities to  apply  the  knowledije  and  skills 
In  real  life  projects.  School  people  and 
4-H  professionals  seem  to  be  joining 
hands  more  to  round  out  'the  educa- 
tional programs  of  our  youth." 

Only  1  out  of  every  3  youths.  8  to  19 
yeturs  of  age.  belong  to  any  of  the  na- 
tionally known  youth  organizations.  A 
recent  study  in  Washington  indicates 
that  only  1  out  of  20  teenagers  in  lower 
Income  areas  of  Washington  belong  to 
any  national  youth  organization. 

Early  in  June  of  this  year,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  WhittenI, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 
made  the  following  comment  on  page  440 
of  the  hearings. 

I  have  the  feeling  that  If  there  were  some 
way  to  get  4-H  type  club  activity  Into  the 
big  cities  of  this  country,  that  would  do 
more  good  than  anything  else  to  help  the 
youth  of  these  cities  The  number  of  youths 
that  fall  to  get  off  to  a  proper  start  in  life 
\s  growing.  This  is  a  situation  that  Is  grow- 
ing Increasingly  more  serious. 

This  is  a  program  that  might  well  be  stud- 
led  by  those  f>eople  who  axe  giving  their 
attention  to  the  problem  of  youth  Ln  the 
larger  cities. 

These  4-H  or  4-H-type  organizations 
are  available  to  youth  in  81  different 
coimtrles,  yet  it  is  not  available  to  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  residents.  District  families 
should  not  be  deprived  of  the  exciting 
educational  opportunities  that  4-H  has 
to  offer.  These  self-help,  leam-by-dolng 


programs  are  urgently  needed  for  the 
more  than  8,000  families  Ln  the  District 
Public  Housing  developments  and  thou- 
sands of  others  In  the  low  income  neigh- 
borhoods. 

Every  public  service  department  of  the 
District — the  school  sy.stem.  the  Recrea- 
tion Department,  public  welfare  and  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  can  be  strength- 
ened through  the  addition  of  the  coop- 
erative extension  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  just  seen  in  New- 
ark, N.J.,  and  in  Detroit  the  tragic 
and  senseless  kind  of  explosion  that  can 
occur  today  in  any  one  of  our  Nation's 
larger  cities.  I  caimot  be  sure,  of  course, 
that  a  4-H  program  in  Weishlngton,  D.C., 
will  help  this  city,  of  which  we  are  all  so 
proud,  avoid  that  kind  of  an  experience. 
But — it  Is  very  much  worth  a  tr>-,  is  it 
not? 


OPPOSITION  BY  FORMER  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  COM\nSSIONERS 
TO  PRESIDENTS  PLAN  TO  REOR- 
GANIZE THE  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA   GOVERNMENT 

Mr  RAILSBACK  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  scntleman 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  NelsenI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Bcntlemtui 
from  Illinois'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  former  renowned  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  government 
gave  your  District  Committee  firsthand 
expert  testimony  in  strong  opposition  to 
the  President's  Plan  No.  3  to  reorganize 
the  District  of  Columbia  gcvernment.  To 
a  man,  they  advocated  rejection  of  the 
President's  plan.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
advocated  maintaining  the  present 
three-commi.ssioner  form  of  government 
as  the  most  efllcient,  honest,  and  respon- 
sive type  of  government  admirably  suited 
to  the  unique  needs  of  the  Federal  City. 
But  only  if  the  commissioners  are  not 
harassed  by  the  White  House.  Among 
those  testifying  against  the  President's 
plan  were  former  Commissioners  Renah 
F.  Camalier,  Thomas  A.  Lane,  P.  Joseph 
•Jlggs"  Donohue,  and  Samuel  Spencer, 

Excerpts  from  their  testimony  follow: 

Thomas  A  Lane;  "The  present  Board  of 
Commissioners  orfranizallon  brought  effl- 
clenry  and  tranquillity  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  because  it  was  desitjned  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  the  National  Capital. 
It  has  been  efficient  and  It  has  been  respon- 
sive to  the  Coni{rcss. 

"For  these  reasons  I  c.in  assure  this  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  that  this  regorganl- 
zaUon  plan  is  without  any  redeeming  merit 
whatsoever.  It  will  reduce  the  efficiency  of 
the  District  Government  and  will  malce  that 
g<..v-:Tnment  less  responsive  to  the  will  of 
Congrees. 

"All  evidence  supports  the  superior  effi- 
ciency of  the  present  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

"Advocates  of  this  reorg.inlzatlon  plan  base 
their  whole  case  on  the  assumption  that  the 
mayor-council  form  wUl  assure  more  efficient 
government  in  the  District  of  Oolumbla. 
They  cite  the  general  practice  of  other  cities. 

"In  the  actual  record  of  public  adminis- 
tration measured  by  the  costs  and  efficiency 
of  operations,  the  District  of  Columbia  Gov- 


ernment has  been  far  superior  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  our  major  cities.  Which  city 
government  would  you  select  In  preference 
to  your  present  District  Government? 

"The  District  government  can  be  improved 
and  should  be  Improved.  However,  the  meas- 
ures required  are  not  In  the  Presldent'i 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  3." 

Renah  P.  Camalier: 

"During  my  tenure,  and  insofar  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  no  predecessor  lx>ardj 
have  ever  expressed  the  opinion  or  made  the 
suggestion  that  the  commlssloia  form  of  gov- 
ernment failed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  city, 
or  that  any  change  in  form  therein  should 
be  effected. 

"The  meetings  of  the  Board  are  Invariably 
enlightening.  Instructive,  and  productive  of 
points  of  view  always  enuring  to  the  under- 
standing, and  the  ability  to  understand  to 
the  fullest  extent,  the  problems  under  dls- 
cus.slon.  The  experience  and  the  knowledge 
of  any  commissioner,  available  at  all  times 
to  his  fellow  members,  buttressed  by  the 
expert  knowledge  and  recommendations  from 
the  he.ids  or  representatives  of  the  depart- 
ments affected  and  involved,  means  that  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  re- 
ceived the  benefit  of  the  finest  and  most 
exhaustive  thinking  on  the  part  of  their 
officials." 

Samuel  Spencer: 

"I  believe  that  generally  the  Commission- 
ers have  made  decisions  with  reasonable 
promptness  and  that  delay  from  the  source 
has  not  been  a  major  problem  in  the  District 
Government.  The  serious  delays  and  stale- 
mates have  occurred  when  conflicts  have 
arisen  between  Dl.strlct  departments  and 
such  agencies  as  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  and  the  National  Park 
Service  which  are  not  controlled  by  the 
Commissioners.  The  Reorganization  Plan 
would   not   resolve   situations   of   this  t>'pe. 

"A  three  man  Board  Is  small  enough  so 
that  the  members  can  re.\dlly  keep  In  close 
touch  with  one  another,  both  formally  and 
Informally,  know  one  another's  thinking, 
and  ordinarily  reach  decisions  very  quickly. 
The  usual  situation  ha.s  been  a  good  working 
relationship  among  the  three  Commission- 
ers and  a  readiness  to  cooperate  In  the 
Interest  of  efficiency  and  getting  things  done. 
Of  the  thousands  of  decisions  made  by  the 
Commissioners  the  overwhelming  majority 
have  been  unanimous  and  have  been 
reached  without  extended  controversy  ex 
disagreement. 

"The  chief  difficulty  with  the  proposed 
Reorganization  Plan  and  the  f>art  of  It  that 
would  work  considerably  less  well  than  the 
present  system  is  the  nine  member  council. 

"In  my  opinion  the  position  of  White 
House  staff  advisor  for  District  of  Columbia 
;iff.iirs.  which  wa.s  set  up  a  few  years  a^o,  has 
tended  seriously  to  undermine  the  Commis- 
sioners and  should  be  abolished  The  Presi- 
dent should  handle  his  liaison  with  the  Dl»- 
irlct  Government  and  his  participation  in 
District  of  Columbia  lUXairs  through  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Board  of  Commissioners.  The 
same  problem  will  exist  if  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  goes  through.  The  White  House 
stiiff  advisor  would  tend  to  undermine  the 
new  single  Commissioner  Just  as  he  does  the 
present  three  Commissioners. 

"I  recommend  that  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners be  continued,  that  study  be  given 
to  concentrating  administrative  authority  by 
Increasing  the  powers  of  the  President  of  the 
Board  and  by  other  means  iclty  managerj. 
that  the  President  of  the  Board  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  that  the  ordinance  and 
policy-making  powers  be  continued  in  the 
Commissioners,  and  that  the  position  of 
White  House  staff  Advl.sor  for  District  of  Co- 
lumbia affairs  be  abolished." 

P.  Joseph  Donohue: 

"Mr  Johnson's  plan,  as  I  read  it,  Reorga- 
nization Plan  No.  3,  emasculates  the  com- 
mission form  of  government  .  .  . 
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"The  commission  form  of  government  has 
provided  successful,  Intelligent,  competent 
and  secure  government  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  more  than  ninety  years.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  appointment  of  a  special  as- 
sistant to  the  President  on  National  Capl- 
ul  Affairs  has,  In  my  Judgment  destroyed 
the  commission  form  of  government.  No  one 
served  as  commissioner  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  emoluments  of  office  be- 
cause they  are  frustrating  and  they  are  few. 
But  It  did  attract  men  of  Integrity,  men  who 
would  sacrifice  financially  In  order  to  serve 
their  community.  That  little  dignity  was 
taken  away  from  them  In  my  Judgment 
when  we  had  a  fourth  commissioner  sitting 
In  the  White  House.  My  chief  reason  for  be- 
ing here  Is  in  the  hope  that  we  can  restore 
the  commission  form  of  government.  I  think 
to  emasculate  the  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment Is  beyond  the  President's  power  un- 
der the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949  ...  I 
think  it  raises  a  serious  Constitutional 
question." 


CHICAGO  ALDERMAN  GIVES  HATCH 
ACT  ARTICULATE,  UNQUALIFIED 
SUPPORT 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hear- 
ings around  the  country  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Political  Activity  of  Government 
Personnel,  commonly  known  as  the  Hatch 
Act  Commission,  were  completed  in  June. 
While  I  was  not  able  to  be  present  at  the 
Chicago  hearing  on  June  12,  1967,  In 
reading  the  transcript  I  was  particularly 
struck  with  the  testimony  of  Alderman 
Leon  Despres.  of  the  Chicago  City  Coun- 
cil, which  appeared  to  be  extremely  artic- 
ulate and  well  thought  out,  touching  on 
the  very  heart  of  the  matters  with  which 
tile  Commission  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Despres,  a  registered  Democrat, 
but  who  rims  as  a  nonpartisan  candidate 
in  local  election — as  do  all  others  In  Chi- 
cago— states  that  the  protections  af- 
forded the  Federal  employees  by  the 
Hatch  Act  are  the  only  bulwark  to  those 
employees  from  becoming  completely 
swept  up  in  the  demands  of  the  patron- 
age-spoils system  prevalent  in  that  area. 
He  even  goes  as  far  as  to  state  that  he 
believes  the  Federal  employee  might 
well  be  prohibited  from  making  partisan 
financial  contributions,  at  least  on  the 
local  level,  as  possibly  the  only  effective 
way  to  protect  that  employee  from  forced 
solicitation.  While  not  necessarily  agree- 
ing at  this  time  that  this  additional  limi- 
tation be  placed  in  the  act,  it  is  note- 
worthy, coming  as  it  does  from  a  person 
still  living  politically  with  the  spoils  sys- 
tem, and  it  does  emphasize  once  more 
the  very  valid  proposition  that  the  very 
best  protection  to  be  offered  the  em- 
ployee by  the  Hatch  Act  Is  for  that  em- 
ployee to  be  able  to  decline  to  take  part 
In  political  activity  when  being  pressured, 
whether  for  contributions,  services  or 
support,  on  the  solid  groimd  that  he 
cannot  do  so  because  of  the  prohibitions 
of  the  act. 

Because  of  the  clarity  of  his  presenta- 


tion, with  Its  direct  to-the-point  discus- 
sion of  the  issues  before  us,  I  highly  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues  and  to  the 
public,  insert  his  statement  In  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Chairman  Jones.  Our  first  witness  this 
afternoon,  and  we  thanlE  him  for  being  will- 
ing to  put  off  until  after  lunch  his  testimony, 
is  Alderman  Leon  Despres  of  the  City  of 
Chicago. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  you  here. 

Alderman  Despres.  Members  of  the  Com- 
mission, I  think  you  may  be  interested  in 
a  grass  roots  view  of  the  effects  of  the  Hatch 
Act  and  in  a  Chicago  grass  roots  view  about 
the  Important  of  the  protection  of  the  Hatch 
Act. 

I  really  cannot  pretend  to  speak  as  a  wit- 
ness with  any  knowledge  or  command  of  the 
national  scene.  I  have  to  leave  that  to  you 
and  to  others.  However,  I  certainly  can  tell 
you  about  the  operations  here  in  Chicago 
and  about  why  I  think  the  protections  of  the 
Hatch  Act  are  of  vital  lnii>ortance  here. 

I  am  Alderman  of  the  Plfth  Ward  of  the 
City  of  Chicago.  I  am  one  of  fifty  Aldermen 
and  represent  a  ward  of  about  80,000  people. 
I  was  first  elected  In  1955  and  I  have  been 
elected  three  times  since.  Three  of  these  elec- 
tions were  hotly  contested  but  the  fourth 
election  Involved  my  being  unopposed. 

However,  I  have  had  a  deep,  personal  ex- 
perience In  relation  to  contested  elections 
and  In  seeing  how  they  are  conducted  In 
Chicago  because,  besides  my  own  election,  I 
have  taken  part  In  other  elections.  There- 
fore, I  really  have  a  personal  experience  as 
to  how  the  Act  operates  at  the  lowest  level. 

Now,  the  situation  In  Chicago  Is  that  we 
are  really  affilcted  with  a  parasitic  patronage 
burden.  In  Cook  County  there  are  about  35,- 
000  patronage  Jobs.  Nobody  outside  the  inner 
circle  of  the  party  knows  for  sure  exactly  how 
many  there  are  but  that  Is  the  best  estimate, 
based  on  a  good  deal  of  observation  and 
knowledge. 

This  means  that  there  are  35,000  mer- 
cenary employees  who  hold  their  positions 
because  of  service  to  the  party,  who  are  sub- 
ject to  instant  discharge  without  notice  and 
for  no  reason  if  their  service  to  the  party 
becomes  unsatisfactory  and,  further,  who  are 
given  no  protection  no  matter  how  com- 
petent their  work  may  be.  If  they  Incur  party 
displeasure,  they  are  merely  let  go. 

Now,  these  people  provide  the  grass  roots 
support  for  the  party  In  Cook  County  and 
also,  in  turn,  provide  a  good  deal  of  the 
money  that  Is  needed  for  the  operation  of 
the  party.  This  is  done  through  various  sys- 
tems of  assessment.  For  example,  they  pay 
the  dues  that  keep  the  local  organizations 
going  and,  under  compulsion,  of  course,  they 
contribute  to  various  fund  raising  events. 
Therefore,  the  situation  of  the  patronage 
public  employees  in  Chicago  is  very  difficult 
and,  further,  on  a  national  basis,  the  public 
welfare  Is  shortchanged. 

With  a  situation  of  that  kind  In  our  local 
government,  there  Is  a  very  widespread  belief 
that  partisan  patronage  is  essential  to  gov- 
ernment and  that  the  Influence  of  the  party 
In  power  Is  crucial  In  deciding  questions  of 
employment  and  promotion.  Further,  be- 
cause this  patronage  Is  so  widespread.  It 
really  affects  the  local  level  service. 

I  would  also  like  to  add  that  this  system 
Is,  In  my  opinion,  an  albatross  around  the 
neck  of  both  parties  because  It  keeps  both 
from  being  responsibly  partisan.  In  other 
words.  Job  security  becomes  a  partisan  matter 
and,  obviously,  the  party  in  power  Is  the 
superior  practitioner  of  partisan  patronage 
by  definition.  Both  parties  suffer  or.  from 
another  viewpoint,  they  both  benefit.  This 
Is  because  of  the  widespread  belief  that  par- 
tisan political  Influence  determines  employ- 
ment, promotion  and  preferment. 

There  Is  also  a  wide  belief  that  Federal 
service  Is  also  affected  and   that  belief  is 


greatest  at  the  lowest  level.  The  lower  the 
pay,  the  more  firmly  people  seem  to  \new  that 
promotion,  preferment,  etc.,  are  somehow 
effected  with  this  very  powerful  pervasive 
political  patronage  Influence,  even  though,  of 
course,  the  statute  may  say  otherwise. 

Therefore,  to  remove  from  Federal  em- 
ployees the  protection  of  the  Hatch  Act 
would  simply  reinforce  the  suspicion  or  the 
belief  that  Is  quite  widespread.  All  that 
counteracts  that  belief,  aJl  that  protects  the 
employee  from  harassment  Is  the  a>ctual  pro- 
tection of  the  statute  and  the  dissemination 
of  knowledge  about  the  statute.  If  the  pro- 
tection and  the  prohibitions  of  the  Hatch 
Act  were  absent,  the  parties  would  be  under 
Irresistible  temptation  to  use  any  loopholes 
In  the  Act  that  might  be  of  advantage  to 
them.  This,  of  course,  would  always  benefit 
the  party  locally  which  corresp»nds  to  the 
party  In  national  office  and  If  It  were  permis- 
sible to  solicit  funds  or  to  persuade  Federal 
employees  to  engage  In  partisan  political  ac- 
tivity, I  think  the  local  party  corresponding 
to  the  national  administration  would  not 
be  able  to  resist  the  temptation  here  In 
Chicago  to  do  that  on  a  big  scale.  However, 
because  I  see  these  prohibitions  as  the  orUy 
protection  of  the  local  Federal  employee,  I 
would  say  that  It  would  be  disastrous  to 
remove  the  prohibition  against  partisan 
political  activities,  against  managing  cam- 
paigns and  the  other  prohibitions  you  are 
Interested  In. 

I  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  reconunend  to 
you  that  Federal  employees  should  be  pro- 
hibited from  making  partisan  political  finan- 
cial contributions  because  I  think  that  the 
only  effective  way  to  protect  the  Federal 
employee  from  solicitation  In  the  atmosphere 
we  have  here  Is  to  prohibit  him  from  making 
the  Federal  contribution.  However,  I  would 
recommend  this  from  a  narrow  viewpoint, 
Just  the  viewpoint  of  the  metropolitan  area 
of  Chicago.  It  may  not  be  desirable  nationally 
to  do  this. 

On  the  other  band,  I  would  preserve  the 
right  of  the  Federal  employee  to  take  part 
In  non-j>artlsan  campaigns.  Non-partisan 
elections  take  place  In  nearly  all  of  the  vil- 
lages and  the  employee  ought  to  be  free  to 
engage  In  local  municipal  civic  activities. 

I  might  add  here  that  the  Aldermen  In  Chi- 
cago are  also  elected  without  party  label. 
I  am  a  non-partisan  candidate.  Of  course.  I 
had  to  depend  on  non-patronage  workers 
myself. 

In  Chicago,  the  non-partisan  label  of  a 
candidate  Is  partly  a  screen  that  covers  par- 
tisan activity  for  aldermanic  candidates  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  reality,  it  does  allow 
new  men  to  come  up  and  to  win  elections 
to  the  City  Council.  In  fact,  from  time  to 
time.  In  coiuiection  with  each  election,  there 
ore  always  one  or  two  or  more  new  men  who 
come  in  because  of  the  absence  of  the  po- 
litical party  label. 

Therefore,  I  would  favor  the  encourage- 
ment of  non-partisan  local  elections  and 
favor  permitting  employees  to  take  part  In 
them. 

Lastly,  I  would  urge  that  a  more  effective 
Job  ought  to  be  done  In  dissemination  to 
Federal  employees  the  rights  they  do  have 
with  regard  to  their  activities  under  the 
Hatch  Act. 

As  an  Alderman  In  each  camjalgn.  I  have 
been  Interested  in  the  participation  of  Fed- 
eral employees.  Sometimes  you  have  to  reject 
the  offer  that  someone  makes  to  you  but, 
most  of  all,  we  have  found  that  Federal 
employees  are  not  fully  aware  of  all  that 
they  can  do  In  each  election,  whether  It  Is 
an  aldermanic  election  or  any  other. 

I  do  take  out  and  post  the  Civil  Service 
poster  In  relation  to  what  permissible  ac- 
tivities are  because  we  do  find  that  we  get 
Inquiries  during  each  election  from  people 
in  the  constituency  asking  whether  certain 
activities  are  permissible.  Therefore,  we  find 
it  very  helpful  to  have  tb«  posters  there. 
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If  the  Federil  government  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  were  doing  an  adequate 
Job  of  Informing  the  employees,  then  they 
would  not  have  to  turn  to  their  local  Alder- 
man for  Information  Of  course.  I  grant  that 
you  cannot  alwa>s  fully  Inform  each  person 
Uut.  on  the  other  hand,  there  should  be  a 
wider  dissemination  of  what  is  permissible 
activity. 

However,  In  the  final  analysis,  I  recom- 
mend that  you  hold  fast  to  the  basic  pro- 
tections of  the  Hatch  Act  because  they  are 
very,  very  meaningful  here 


RESOLUTION  TO  SLOW  DOWN  THE 
ARMS  RACE 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  centleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  PellyI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FELLY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  today 
joining  with  a  number  of  our  colleagues 
in  introducing  a  concurrent  resolution 
which  seeks  to  insure  that  International 
sales  and  gifts  of  arms  are  restricted  to 
minimum  levels  and  seeks  to  establish  in 
and  through  the  United  Nations  a  proce- 
dure for  full  public  registration  of  all 
such  transactions 

I  think  the  revelation  that  our  Defense 
Department  has  been  using  anonymous 
loans  from  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
finance  the  sale  of  arm.s  to  countries  in 
Latin  America,  the  Middle  East  and 
South  Asia  indicates  that  the  sale  of 
arms  In  the  world  has  gotten  out  of  hand. 
Arms  sales  in  the  Middle  East  and 
other  areas  such  as  India  and  Pakistan, 
have  only  contributed  to  an  intense  arms 
race.  This  is  true  in  North  Africa,  sub- 
Saharan  Africa,  and  most  of  Latin 
America,  where  the  situation  is  still  that 
of  an  arms  "walk." 

"Race,"  or  "walk."  wherever  or  which- 
ever it  Is.  we  are  headed  in  a  dangerous 
direction  of  stimulating  armed  conflict 
betweerf*  nations — even  Internal  revolu- 
tions. 

This  internal  use  of  American  military 
aid  was  evidenced  in  Greece,  where 
American  tanks  were  used  during  a  coup 
against  the  constitutional  government. 
The  same  thing  has  happened  In  South 
America. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  military  as- 
sistance is  sold  or  given  does  not  lessen 
the  fact  that  the  armament  of  the  small 
nations  of  the  world  is  growing  at  a  dan- 
gerous pace. 

I  hope  this  resolution  will  have  early 
consideration  In  the  Interest  of  dis- 
couraging and  slowing  down  the  race  be- 
tween elements  of  the  human  race  to 
destroy  each  otlier. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  SEIZED  INDE- 
PENDENCE" UNDER  EISENHOWER 
LEADING  TO  ROUND  AFTER 
ROUND  OF  HIGHER  INTEREST 
RATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Pat  man  3  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  in  recent 
days  I  have  placed  in  the  Record  detailed 


data  proving  that  the  American  people 
have  been  saddled  with  $211  billion  in 
excess  interest  charges  over  the  past  14 
years. 

The  beginnins  of  this  upward  trend  of 
interest  rates  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
early  days  of  the  administration  of 
President  Dwight  Elsenhower. 

President  Elsenhower  wa.s  the  first  and 
the  only  American  Pre.sident  who  re- 
garded the  Federal  Reserve  as  a  separate 
and  independent'  arm  of  the  US.  Gov- 
ernment. Mr.  Speaker.  I  quote  from  a 
news  conference  of  October  5.  1956,  in 
which  President  Eisenhower — for  the 
first  lime — publicly,  and  mi.«takenly, 
labelled  the  Federal  Reserve  as  an  in- 
dependent aaency: 

Sahah  Mi.Clend./n.  El  Paso  Times.  Mr. 
President,  we  know  taat  many  communities 
want  more  schuol  buildings,  and  we  know 
;,ou  said  ycu  wanted  to  help  them,  I  believe, 
on  the  partnership  baslb.  but  how  can  these 
communities  build  more  school  buUdlugs 
when  the  cost  of  doing  so  would  be  a  mil- 
lion or  two  higher  as  a  restilt  of  the  interest 
they  would  have  Iv  pay.  ns  a  re.sult  of  your 
policies  on  high  Interest? 

Tno  President.  What  are  my  policies  on 
high  Interest'  You  have  not  explained  that. 
Mrs.  McClendon.  Well,  the  Tre.isury  De- 
partment and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
under  your  admlul.stratlon,  have  contributed 
to  raising  the  interest  rates  all  over  the 
country. 

The  Prksioent  To  what  extent  1.'^  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  under  my  control? 

Mrs.  McClendon  Well.  I  would  Imagine — 
I  don't  know,  sir.  but  I  would  Imagine  you 
would  have  some  Influence. 

The  Prisident.  The  only  thing  I  am  get- 
tlns;  at  Is  don't  start  out  with  a  premise  that 
Isn't  quite  correct.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Is  not  imder  my  control,  and  I  think  It  la 
proper  that  the  Congress  did  set  It  up  as 
an  Independent  agency. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  excerpt  from  the 
news  conference  plainly  shows  President 
Elsenhower's  sadly  mistaken  views  about 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Mr.  Eisen- 
howcrs  views,  as  expressed  in  this  news 
conference,  eave  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  its  chairman,  William  Mc- 
Chesney  Martin,  the  opportunity  they 
had  lonR  sought.  They  moved  through 
this  opening  and  seized  their  "independ- 
ence." 

As  a  result,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had 
round  after  round  of  interest  rate  in- 
crease.s  cloaked  in  the  immunity  of  this 
.so-called  "independence"  which  was 
seized  during  the  El.«;enhower  adminis- 
tration President  Eisenhower's  atti- 
tude—and the  attitude  of  the  Republican 
leaders — changed  the  basic  thrust  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  leading  to  open 
defiance  of  directives  from  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch. 

No  law  has  ever  conferred  Independ- 
ence on  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  The 
word  'independence"  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  The  cold 
truth  is  that  any  "independence"  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  exercised  is  seized 
independence — seized  from  the  American 
people. 

The  absurdity  of  the  claim  of  Federal 
Reserve  independence  is  evident  in  every 
ba.slc  document  from  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution to  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  in- 
cluding all  of  its  amendments. 

Let  me  just  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  Constitution.  The  Con- 
stitution clearly,  and  without  question. 


vests  the  monetary  powers  of  the  Nation 
in  the  U.S.  Congress.  Article  I,  section  8, 
clause  2.  of  the  Constitution  provides: 

The  Congress  shall  have  Power  ...  To  bor- 
row Money  on  the  credit  of  the  tJnlted 
States. 

Clauses  5  and  6  empower  the  Congress 
■to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  there- 
of, and  of  foreign  coin."  Clause  18,  em- 
bodying the  so-called  Incidental  powers, 
provides  that  the  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  "to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  foregoing  powers  and  all 
other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution 
in  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof." 
Article  II,  section  1,  clause  1,  states: 

The  executive  Power  shall  be  vested  In  a 
Pre.'^ldent  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

This  language  is  crystal  clear.  There 
can  be  no  mistake  about  what  the  Con- 
stitution says  in  this  area.  I  challenge 
anyone  to  show  me  any  interpretation 
that  contradicts  the  very  plain  fact  that 
Congress  has  the  responsibility  of  estab- 
lishing the  laws  for  carrying  out  the 
monetary  powers  and  that  the  President. 
vested  with  the  executive  powers,  has  the 
responsibility  of  carrying  out  the  laws 
established  by  Congress. 

The  defenders  of  the  Federal  Reser\e 
System  have  searched  in  vain  through 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  and  its  amend- 
ments to  find  some  answer  and  some  ra- 
tional reason  why  the  Federal  Reserve 
ignores  the  Constitution  and  acts  as  if  it 
were  a  sovereign  government  unto  itself. 
They  cannot  find  the  answer  in  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act.  It  does  not  exist.  So, 
many  of  the  champions  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board's  action  have  resorted  to 
gross  distortions  of  the  interpretations  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  and  its  legisla- 
tive history.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  check 
the  facts  closely  and  not  be  misled  by 
these  distortions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administrations  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man did  not  let  the  Federal  Reserve  get 
away  with  claiming  "independence."  As 
a  result,  interest  rates  were  kept  low 
throughout  the  Roosevelt  and  Truman 
administrations  despite  the  fact  that  we 
had  depressions,  war,  and  postwar  Infla- 
tion. In  short,  we  had  all  kinds  of  eco- 
nomic conditions,  bui  we  kept  interest 
rates  low. 

Of  course,  the  Federal  Reserve  did 
make  attempts  to  seize  independence  but 
they  were  stopped  by  theoC  Democratic 
administrations. 

In  March  of  1951.  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  attempted  to  completely  sei« 
control  of  the  monetary  policies  of  the 
country  in  defiance  of  President  Truman. 
President  Truman,  however,  met  with 
the  Board  and  demanded  that  it  main- 
tain the  2'i-percent  interest  rate  on 
long-term  Government  securities,  a  rate 
which  had  continued  in  effect  since  the 
1930's.  President  Truman  won  that  show- 
down, thus  saving  the  taxpayers  billions 
of  dollars.  The  country  Is  lucky  that  It 
had  a  courageous.  Democratic  President 
willing  to  stand  up  for  the  people  against 
the  special  interests. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  then  bided 
its  time  until  the  inauguration  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration.  In  1953,  as 
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President  Eisenhower  was  being  inaugu- 
rated, the  Federal  Reserve  Board  laid 
plans  to  complete  its  total  seizure  of 
monetar>-  affairs.  Later  that  year,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  with  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  Republican  administra- 
tion, started  operating  on  the  basis  of 
its  seized  independence. 

The  actions — or  maybe  more  correctly, 
the  inactions — of  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration have  cost  the  American  people 
tremendous  sums.  For  example.  If  the 
interest  had  been  kept  at  the  1952  level 
of  the  Truman  administration,  we  would 
be  paying  only  $7.5  billion  annually  on 
the  national  debt  instead  of  $14.2  bUlion. 
We  could  have  done  tremendous  good 
with  this  sum  of  money.  Certainly,  we 
could  have  done  something  more  pro- 
ductive than  paying  interest. 

Since  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
the  Federal  Reserve  has  claimed  com- 
plete independence  from  the  President 
and  from  the  Congress.  Operating  under 
its  seized  independence,  the  Board  has 
consistently  established  its  policies  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  the  Wall  Street  bankers, 
resulting  in  higher  and  higher  interest 
charges  to  the  American  public.  Its  de- 
fiant actions  have  continually  upset  eco- 
nomic and  fiscal  policies. 

Since  the  unconditional  surrender  of 
the  Eisenhower  adniiii'stration  in  1953. 
the  Federal  Reser\e  Biard  has  become 
more  and  more  defiant  tov. aid  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  shocking  slate  of  affairs 
was  clearly  illustrated  when  Fede.al  Re- 
sene  Board  Chairman  William  McChes- 
ney  MarLin  appeared  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  in  1965.  At  that 
time,  he  falsely  claimed: 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  the  author- 
ity to  act  independently  of  the  President, 
even  desp.te  the  President. 

This  defiance  reached  its  height  on 
December  6,  1965.  when  the  Federal  Re- 
serve voted,  four  to  three,  to  raise  inter- 
est rates  37 '2  percent.  This  act  was  in 
complete  defiance  of  President  John- 
son and  his  administration. 

The  Board  carried  out  the  37'2-Pcr- 
cent  increase  in  secrecy  and  without  con- 
sultation with  other  .scpinents  of  our 
Federal  Government.  The  Congress  was 
not  notified  until  the  announcement  ap- 
peared in  the  press. 

In  fact.  President  Johnson  and  his 
economic  advisers  were  still  preparing 
the  annual  budget  when  the  Federal  Re- 
sene  acttd.  The  Federal  Reserve,  acting 
under  the  urgings  of  William  McChesney 
Martin,  did  not  wait  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  figures  or  the  calculations 
of  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Council  on  Economic  Advisers.  The  de- 
fiance was  total. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  defiance — which  has 
led  to  our  current  high  Icel  of  interest 
rates — can  be  traced  back  to  the  "inde- 
pendence" which  President  Eisenhower 
let  the  Federal  Reserve  seize  in  the  1950s. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  impossible 
for  the  President  to  maintain  any  t;pe 
of  effective  control  over  the  actions  of  the 
Federal  Re.serve. 

Unfortunately,  the  Congvess  has  not 
icted  to  repair  the  d^image  and  to  bring 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  back  under 
the   control    of    the    people    and    their 


elected  representatives.  The  Congress  has 
woefully  neglected  its  duties  to  reform 
our  monetary  system  and  to  enact  meas- 
ures which  will  clearly  prevent  the  type 
of  defiance  that  has  been  exhibited  in 
recent  months  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  is  power- 
less to  do  much  about  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  imtil  the  Congress  acts.  I 
hope  that  the  90th  Congress  will  meet  its 
responsibility  in  this  area  and  give  the 
President  the  necessary  powers  in  the 
field  of  monetary  affairs  so  that  inter- 
est rates  can  be  brought  down. 


AIR  POLLUTION 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  Is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  satiri- 
cal folk  song  on  the  subject  of  air  pollu- 
tion proclaims:  "Fish  gotta  swim,  birds 
gotta  fly,  but  tliey  don't  last  long  if  they 
try." 

It  would  be  redundant,  I  am  sure,  for 
me  to  explain  to  you  how  widespread 
and  how  serious  air  pollution  has  be- 
come, or  how  little  we  have  really  ac- 
complished in  the  way  of  making  our 
air  safer  and  cleaner. 

For  far  too  long,  we  have  depended 
upon  local  controls  to  make  headway  in 
what  has  been  a  losing  fight  against  the 
filth  and  poisons  which  permeate  the 
air  we  breathe. 

Now,  we  must  make  certain  that  the 
Federal  Government  accepts  its  respon- 
sibility and  assumes  a  much  more  force- 
ful leadership  role  in  the  battle  against 
polluted  air.  Air  pollution  knows  no  State 
boundaries.  It  is  quickly  becoming  a 
nationwide  menace. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  today  to  pro- 
vide essentially  all  the  powers  requested 
by  the  President,  in  his  air  pollution 
message  to  the  Congress.  I  have  also  in- 
cluded some  added  powers  and  controls 
which  have  been  shown  to  be  necessary 
since  that  time. 

First,  it  provides  for  national  emission 
standards  as  requested  by  the  President. 
The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  would  set  national  emission 
standards  for  certain  industries,  decreas- 
ing the  economic  advantage  to  those 
industries  in  relocating  in  an  area  where 
severe  air  pollution  does  not  currently 
exist. 

By  setting  standards  now,  we  not  only 
help  to  clean  the  air  where  it  has  become 
defiled,  but  we  also  look  to  the  future, 
and  help  to  prevent  the  spreading  blight 
from  poisoning  the  air  in  additional 
areas. 

In  this  way,  we  will  not  wait  for  air 
pollution  to  become  serious  in  an  area 
before  attacking  it.  Prevention  of  air  pol- 
lution in  now-clean  areas  is  as  vital  as 
reducing  air  pollution  in  now-filthy 
areas.  And  we  caimot  allow  the  tons  of 
dirt  now  over  our  metropolitan  areas  to 
be  simply  redistributed  evenly  through- 
out the  country,  as  industries  move  from 
place  to  place. 

Second,  my  bill  parallels  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  for  setting  up  Regional 


Air  Quality  Commissions  with  local  rep- 
resentation. Each  Commission  would  in- 
clude representatives  of  the  senate  con- 
cerned, providing  effectively  for  the  con- 
sideration of  local  necessities.  Then,  with 
Federal  backing,  local  officials  could  bet- 
ter promulgate  and  better  enforce  their 
own  air  pollution  laws. 

It  is  most  impwrtant  that  we  solve  the 
special  problems  arising  in  specific  re- 
gions. These  problems  can  vary  between 
regions,  and  regulations  effective  In  one 
part  of  the  country  may  have  to  be  modi- 
fied to  be  effective  elsewhere. 

Furthermore,  my  bill  provides  for  more 
efficient  enforcement  of  those  regional 
standards,  by  empowering  the  Secretary 
to  issue  a  cease-and-desist  order  to  any- 
one who  violates  the  established  stand- 
ards, instead  of  filing  suit  in  court  to  se- 
cure abatement  of  pollution  as  provided 
in  present  law. 

My  bill  also  provides  guarantees  of  a 
hearing  before  the  cease-and-desist  order 
is  issued.  There  are  sufficient  provisions 
to  protect  industry  from  arbitrary  action 
by  the  Secretary.  Use  of  the  cease-and- 
desist  order  would  also  protect  the  pub- 
lic from  unnecessarily  long  court  battles 
to  secure  abatement  of  air  pollution. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
my  bill  would  provide  an  emergency 
means  of  combating  the  kind  of  deadly 
smog  which  engulfed  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  last  fall.  Faced  with 
such  a  crisis,  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  could  issue  a 
cease-and-desist  order  to  close  down 
sources  of  pollution  at  once. 

This  would  be  helpful  in  the  event  of 
a  temperature  inversion  causing  severe 
pollution.  However,  this  is  a  last-ditch 
measure.  It  could  not  end  the  inversion, 
but  could  help  to  minimize  its  destruc- 
tiveness. 

Fourth,  my  bill  repeals  the  12'2-per- 
cent  limitation  on  grant  funds  to  any 
one  State.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
limit  by  statute  the  ability  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  concentrate  as  much  Federal  funds 
as  necessary  in  any  area  to  solve  a  critical 
pollution  problem. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  pollution  originating  in  one 
State  frequently  .sweeps  over  State 
boundaries  into  nearby  States,  and  it 
may  be  necessary  to  concentrate  fundb 
in  one  area  to  protect  many  others. 

Finally,  my  bill  includes  provisions  for 
registration  of  fuel  additives,  for  ?"ederal 
aid  to  State  motor  vehicle  inspection 
programs  that  include  emission-device 
requirements  and  for  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  electric  vehicles. 

Also,  I  would  urge  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  grant  tax  incentives 
for  industries  that  inst'ill  air  pollution 
devices.  This  would  be  in  kcepMig  with 
our  desire  to  promote  indiddual  initiative 
within  each  industry  to  reduce  its  own 
contribution  to  polluted  air. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  good  air  pollution  con- 
trol program  will  cost  money.  None  of  us 
can,  as  yet,  see  through  the  haze  and 
smoke  well  enough  to  be  able  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  cost.  However,  I  most 
strongly  feci  that  any  amount  granted 
to  this  endeavor  will  be  well  spent. 
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In  closing.  I  hope  that  you  do  hold 
hearings  In  New  York,  and  I  urge  you  to 
drive  up  from  here  to  New  York  with 
your  windows  open  and  your  aar-condl- 
tloner  turned  off.  By  the  time  you  go 
through  the  Holland  or  the  Lincoln  Tun- 
nel I  am  sure  the  strong  smells  which 
have  assailed  you  will  have  convinced 
you  of  the  need  for  strong  legislation 
to  solve  the  problem  of  air  pollution.  I 
know  you  will  also  be  convinced  of  the 
need  for  speed  in  enacting,  and  apply- 
ing, this  legislation. 


FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
discuss  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  low- 
Income  families  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

On  June  8  of  this  year,  the  House 
passed  the  bill  to  authorize  continued 
operation  of  the  food  stamp  program. 
On  June  12  the  Senate  acted  on  the  bll! 
and  it  has  been  in  conference  since. 

Actually,  the  conferees  have  met  only 
twice,  on  June  20  and  22  They  are  in 
complete  disagreement  over  the  period 
the  program  Is  to  be  extended  The 
House  bill  provides  for  1  year  and  the 
Senate  version  is  for  3  years.  The  Sen- 
ate conference  commiltfe  managers  are 
willing  to  compromise  for  a  2-year  bill, 
but  the  House  managers  are  holding  out 
for  1  year. 

This  places  the  future  of  the  food 
stamp  prograin  in  serious  jeopardy.  If 
the  bill  is  not  enacted  in  the  relatively 
near  future  the  program  is  in  danger  of 
being  terminated 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  urge 
the  House  conferees  to  accept  the  2-year 
extension  In  order  that  this  outstanding 
program  will  be  continued. 

The  food  stamp  program  has  proved 
Itself  during  its  6  years  of  operation  by 
the  VS.  Department  of  Agriculture — 3 
years  as  a  pilot  program  and  3  years 
under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  In 
this  short  time  the  program  has  proved 
Itself  effective  and  uncomplicated  to 
operate.  It  Is  capably  administered  by 
USDA's  Consumer  and  Marketing  Serv- 
ice, and  is  now  helping  almost  2  million 
persons  In  low-Income  families  enjoy 
more  and  better  food. 

Forward  planning  by  State  and  local 
governments  as  well  as  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  been  a  major  ingredi- 
ent in  the  success  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. The  3-year  term  of  the  original  act 
encouraged  the  States  to  gear  up  and 
participate  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 
They  knew  and  understood  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act,  their  responsibilities  and 
obligations,  and  could  plan  in  full  con- 
fidence that  the  rules  of  the  game  would 
remain  unchanged  for  3  years. 

To  continue  helping  disadvantaged 
Americans  eat  better,  the  food  stamp 
program  needs  at  least  a  2-year  exten- 
sion. The  program  Is  directly  adminis- 
tered by  State  and  local  governments. 
These  officials  need  assurances  for  at 
least  2  years  In  order  to  coordinate  their 
own  goverrunental  budgets  and  person- 
nel with  the  program.  They  need,  and 
should    have,    this    assurance.    Recent 


changes  in  the  USDA  food-aid  programs, 
including  adjustments  in  the  purchase 
requirements  of  food  stamps  for  those 
families  with  minimal  incomes,  are  ex- 
pected in  this  fiscal  year  to  give  the  op- 
portunity for  an  improved  diet  to  addi- 
tional thousands  of  needy  people. 

The  food  stamp  program  is  an  impor- 
tant tool  by  which  the  nutritional  status 
of  low-income  families  can  be  improved. 

I  believe  this  program  deserves  and  has 
earned  our  full  support. 

I  hope  that  the  conferees  will  approve 
a  full  2-year  extension  for  the  food  stamp 
program. 


WE  MUST  EXTEND  FEDERAL  MEAT 
INSPECTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]  Is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  two  bills  of  major  im- 
portance to  our  Nation.  H  R.  12093  and 
HR.  12094  Enactment  of  this  legislation 
is  absolutely  essential  for  our  welfare. 

The  average  American  thinks  that  all 
meat  products  sold  in  the  United  States 
are  inspected  and  thus  fit  for  human  con- 
sumption. Unfortunately,  this  Is  not  true. 

Federal  meat  inspection  laws  only  ap- 
ply to  meat  products  which  move  In  In- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce.  Products 
produced  solely  for  distribution  in  intra- 
state commerce  are  subject  solely  to  State 
laws.  Many  States  do  not  have  adequate 
inspection  programs.  Only  26  State  laws 
compel  mandatory  inspection  of  animals 
before  and  after  slaughter  and  of  meat 
processing.  Thirteen  States  have  laws 
providing  for  voluntary  inspection  of  ani- 
mals before  and  after  slaughter  and  of 
meat  processing.  Nine  States  have  no 
meat  Lispect.o'i  statute,  but  do  have  a 
general  food  or  sanitation  statute.  Two 
States  have  only  a  mandatory  licensing 
req'iirement. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  recently  released  a  report  on  condi- 
tions in  nonfederally  inspected  meat 
plants.  Examples  of  existing  conditions 
and  inspection  practices  in  nonfederally 
Inspected  meat  processing  plants  are  ap- 
palling. Contaminated  meat,  meat  from 
sick  animals,  horsemeat.  chopped  hides, 
carcass  portions,  and  animal  entrails  find 
their  way  Into  processed  meats,  such  as 
hotdogs.  bologna,  and  hamburger.  I  could 
relate  specific  instances  delineated  in  the 
Agriculture  report,  but  discretion  forbids 
my  doing  so. 

The  current  situation  Ls  far  worse 
than  it  was  a  decade  or  two  decades  ago. 
New  techniques  and  processes  have  en- 
abled today's  meat  processors  to  disguise 
deleterious  meats.  Quick-freezing  tech- 
niques, artificial  coloring,  artificial  fla- 
voring, and  other  wonders  of  modern 
chemistry  and  advanced  technology 
work  to  deceive  the  sight,  smell,  and  taste 
of  the  consumer  Only  through  expert 
chemical  analysis  can  the  truth  be  dis- 
closed 

In  addition  to  the  repulsive  practices 
of  some  nonfederally  Inspected  plants, 
meat  processing  plants  under  Federal 
inspection  are  controlled  by  Federal  In- 


spection laws.  61  years  old.  This  basic 
legLslatlon  was  amended  only  once,  in 
1938.  Thus.  Federal  Inspection  of  meat 
and  meat  products  in  interstate  com- 
merce is  archaic. 

HR.  12094  revises  and  greatly  extends 
this  earlier  legislation.  It  Is  organized 
into  four  titles. 

Title  I  defines  and  clarifies  various 
terms,  makes  Inspection  of  animals  prior 
to  slaughter  mandatory  rather  than 
permissive,  authorizes  the  regulation  of 
storage  and  handling  conditions  of  meat 
capable  of  human  consumption.  i>ermit5 
the  Secretar>'  of  Agriculture  to  limit  the 
entry  of  meat  and  materials  Into  feder- 
ally Inspected  plants,  permits  the  Secre- 
tary- to  regulate  the  marking  of  contain- 
ers and  the  labeling  of  articles  or  ani- 
mals, prohibits  the  sale  or  transporta- 
tion of  mlsbranded  or  adulterated  meat 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and 
prohibits  the  unauthorized  use  or  failure 
to  use  official  Inspection  marks. 

Title  II  compels  that  all  products  not 
Intended  for  u.se  as  human  food  to  be 
denatured  or  otherwise  Identified,  re- 
quires certain  persons  operating  in  com- 
merce to  keep  records,  authorizes  regu- 
lation of  dead  or  diseased  animals  in 
commerce,  and  extends  these  provisions 
to  intrastate  operators  when  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  States  are  not  effec- 
tively controlling  intrastate  operations. 

Title  III  authorizes  the  Secretaiy  of 
Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  the  States 
in  developing  and  administering  effective 
State  meat  inspection  programs  if  the 
State  has  enacted  a  law  satisfying  the 
conditions  of  title  I  and  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  cooperate  with  the  State  in 
developing  and  administering  State  pro- 
grams comparable  to  those  in  title  11. 
Cooperation  with  State  agencies  may  in- 
clude advisory,  technical,  and  laborator>' 
assistance  and  financial  aid  for  adminis- 
tration of  such  a  program.  The  amount 
of  Federal  contribution  to  any  State  for 
any  year  is  limited  to  50  per  annum  of 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  cooperative 
program. 

Title  rv  contains  provisions  clarifying 
and  expanding  existing  authority,  pro- 
vides for  housekeeping  functions,  and 
provides  for  criminal  and  other  penalties 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  other 
titles  of  the  act. 

H  R.  12093  fills  In  the  gap  left  by  less 
than  adequate  Inspection  procedures  for 
meats  and  meat  products  of  an  intra- 
state nature.  It  would  extend  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection 
Service  to  all  plants  that  are  large 
enough  to  be  covered  by  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  It  seems  only  logical  that  if  they 
are  of  such  a  size  that  there  Is  a  national 
interest  in  their  labor  problems,  there 
is  a  national  Interest  in  the  whole.";ome- 
ness  of  the  product  that  they  sell. 

Thus,  the  two  bills  taken  together 
would  greatly  strengthen  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Service  and  at  the  same 
time  would  extend  Its  jurisdiction  to 
large  meat  producers  who  were  previ- 
ously exempt  from  Federal  Inspection, 
at  least  In  their  Intrastate  operations. 

Such  comprehensive  legislation  would 
assure  the  consumer  of  wholesome  meat 
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and  meat  products.  It  is  essential  for  the 
health  of  our  Nation.  The  existing  situ- 
ation must  be  remedied.  It  threatens  the 
well-being  of  the  consimier  and  stimu- 
lates imfair  competition.  The  legitimate 
meatpacker  and  the  farmer  who  sells 
only  healthy  livestock  are  placed  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  because  the 
sellers  of  unwholesome  products  can  sell 
them  cheaper. 

I  urge  your  support  of  this  much- 
needed  legislation. 


THE  TIME  HAS  COME  TO  TAKE 
ACTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Downing]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is 
happening  in  America  this  summer  is 
sickening  and  shameful. 

It  is  unbelievable  that  a  few  dema- 
gogs acting  under  the  cloak  of  the  civil 
rights  movement  can  cause  a  nation  to 
be  humiliated.  But.  this  is  exactly  what 
is  happening. 

I  am  not  talking  about  civil  rights  or 
the  problems  of  the  Negro  race.  I  am 
talking  about  those  few  individuals  who 
use  this  cover  to  promote  their  unholy 
cause. 

There  must  be  laws  to  prosecute  the 
Stokely  Carmlchaels  and  the  Rap  Browns 
who  threaten  to  destroy  what  we  hold  so 
dear.  There  must  be  laws  to  protect  the 
citizens  of  our  country.  Listen  to  these 
statements  which  they  used  to  inflame 
their  audiences: 

You  liave  to  tell  the  (white)  man;  if  you 
come  Into  my  community  you  are  going  to 
come  In  with  the  Intent  of  dying  or  you  don't 
come  at  all. 

I  say  there  .should  be  more  shooting  than 
looting,  so  if  you  loot,  loot  a  gun  store. 

You've  got  to  decide  for  yourself  if  you  kill 
your  enemy  because  that  is  an  individual  de- 
cision. But  the  white  man  Is  your  enemy.  You 
got  to  destroy  your  enemy. 

If  you  give  me  a  gun  and  tell  me  to  shoot 
my  enemy,  I  might  shoot  Lady  Bird. 

Shoot  down  that  "honky"  over  there. 

Lets  go  over  and  burn  down  that  school. 

Get  your  guns. 

We'll  burn  this  city  down  unless  they  come 
around. 

Unless  the  black  people  get  what  you  owe 
us.  "honky." 

Lyndon  Johnson  started  the  riots.  ...  I 
want  Johnson  to  resign  and  go  to  Vietnam 
and  nght  and  take  his  faraUy  with  him  .  .  . 
Johnson  is  a  wild,  mad  dog — an  outlaw  from 
Texas. 

Violence  is  necessary.  Violence  is  as  Ameri- 
can as  cherry  pie. 

These  people  who  had  their  stores  burned 
out  were  not  wanted  in  the  community  in  the 
flrst  place. 

If  you  are  going  to  loot,  loot  yourself  a 
gun  store.  You  got  to  arm  yourself,  brother. 

What  is  the  result  of  these  inflamma- 
tory statements?  The  useless  loss  of 
American  lives,  countless  millions  In 
property  losses  and  untold  human  suffer- 
ing. 

Is  this  a  Communist-inspired  plot  to 
destroy  the  United  States?  It  certainly 
has  all  the  earmarks.  Stokely  Carmlchael 
Is  now  in  Cuba  conferring  with  Fidel 
Castro,  the  chief  Communist  leader  in 
this  hemisphere.  We  are  told  that  he  may 
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go  to  Hanoi  for  further  consultation  and, 
I  suppose  inspiration.  In  the  meanwhile 
in  this  country,  his  chief  colleague,  Rap 
Brown,  is  doing  his  utmost  to  destroy  our 
democracy. 

The  time  has  come  to  take  action,  the 
time  has  come  for  the  Congress  to  tell 
our  people  who  these  agitators  are  and 
how  and  why  they  seek  to  incite  riots 
and  insurrections.  The  time  has  come  for 
the  Congress  to  enact  whatever  laws  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  our  citizens. 

Under  the  historic  doctrine  laid  down 
by  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  a  so- 
ciety can  and  should  assert  its  rights 
over  those  of  an  individual  when  there 
is  a  "clear  and  present  danger"  that  our 
form  of  government  will  be  overthrown. 
Unfortunately,  present  laws  apparently 
are  not  specific  enough.  The  most  appro- 
priate statute  under  which  these  people 
might  be  prosecuted  is  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States  Code.  Title  1&-2383  says, 
in  part: 
2383.  Rebellion  or  insurrection. 

Whoever  Incites,  sets  on  foot,  assists,  or  en- 
gages in  any  rebellion  or  Insurrection  against 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  or  the 
laws  thereof,  or  gives  aid  or  comfort  thereto, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both; 
and  shall  be  Incapable  of  holding  any  oSlce 
under  the  United  States.  (June  25,  1948,  ch. 
645.  Section  1,  62  Stat.  808.) 

The  legal  difficulty  here  is  that  the  dis- 
turbance caused  must  be  "against  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  or  the 
laws  thereof." 

And  then,  there  is  title  18-2385,  which 
states: 

Whoever  knowingly  or  willfully  advocates, 
abets,  advises,  or  teaches  the  duty,  necessity, 
desirability,  or  propriety  of  overthrowing  or 
destroying  the  government  of  the  United 
States  or  the  government  of  any  State,  Terri- 
tory. District  or  Possession  thereof,  or  the 
government  of  any  political  subdivision 
therein,  by  force  or  violence,  or  by  the  assas- 
sination of  any  officer  of  any  such  govern- 
ment;  .  .  . 

Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both, 
and  shall  be  ineligible  for  employment  by  the 
United  States  or  any  department  or  agency 
thereof,  for  the  five  years  next  following  his 
conviction.  (June  25,  1948,  ch.  645  Section  1, 
62  Stat.  808.) 

But  again  we  are  faced  with  the  diffi- 
culty of  showing  that  a  person  advocat- 
ing the  pillage  of  a  town  is  in  effect  ad- 
vocating overthrow  or  destruction  of  the 
goverrunent  of  that  town. 

Apparently,  a  Rap  Brown  advocating 
murder  and  pillage  in  Cambridge,  Md., 
cannot  fall  within  the  purview  of  this 
statute. 

If  this  is  so,  then  it  is  Incumbent  upon 
us  as  Members  of  Congress  to  give  the 
people  some  law  which  will  protect  them. 
We  must  make  it  a  crime  to  impair  the 
safety  of  citizens  anywhere  In  the  United 
States. 

It  is  .Inconceivable  that  a  few  immature 
young  militants  with  questionable  mental 
stability  can  bring  shame  and  degrada- 
tion to  the  most  powerful  Nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  They  must  be  prose- 
cuted. 

I  am  now  In  the  process  of  drafting 
such  a  law.  I  would  be  hopeful  that  those 
committees  of  the  Congress  which  have 


jurisdiction  over  these  matters  would — 
indeed,  I  implore  them  to — bring  forth 
constitutional  legislation  which  would 
forever  prevent  the  possibility  of  the 
overthrow  of  a  society  by  a  disdirected 
malcontent. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  Let  me  first 
commend  him  very  highly  for  bringing 
this  most  timely  and  important  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  gentleman  United  States  Code 
section  2385  of  title  18,  the  flrst  para- 
graph of  which  reads  as  follows: 

Whoever  knowingly  or  willfully  advocates, 
abets,  advises,  or  teaches  the  duty,  neces- 
sity, desirability,  or  propriety  of  overthrow- 
ing or  destroying  the  government  of  the 
United  States  or  the  government  of  any 
State,  Territory,  District  or  Possession 
thereof,  or  the  government  of  any  political 
subdivision  therein,  by  force  or  violence,  or 
by  the  assassination  of  any  oflicer  of  any 
such  government      .  . 

That  statute  goes  on-and  provides  other 
things  relating  ttTme  publishing  and 
printing  and  editing  of  certain  material 
and  things  that  advocate  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  Government.  It  would 
certainly  appear  to  me  that  under  this 
statute  there  is  ample  room  to  prosecute 
some  of  the  people  that  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  has  reference  to. 

I  read  only  today — as  I  am  sure  all  of 
us  have  read  today  and  yesterday  and 
the  day  before — about  Stokely  Car- 
michael's  statements  in  Cuba.  I  am 
quoting  from  today's  Washington  Daily 
News,  on  page  29,  a  story  that  heads  up: 
"Carmlchael  May  Face  Arrest."  This 
quotes  him  as  saying  in  Havana  that 
"they  want  to  settle  the  score"  and  "will 
kill  first  and  aim  for  the  head."  Then  it 
goes  on  and  Carmlchael  is  quoted  in  this 
story  assaying: 

We  must  take  our  vengeance  against  the 
the  leaders  of  the  United  States.  We  don't 
know  if  our  people  are  ready  yet,  but  our  list 
is  ready:  McNamara.  Dean  Rusk,  Johnson,  et 
cetera  .  .  . 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  would  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  reasonable  evidence  of 
the  violation  of  the  statute  that  I  have 
read.  I  have  been  greatly  surprised  and 
concerned  over  the  fact  that  our  Attor- 
ney General  has  not  taken  a  more  posi- 
tive stand  on  the  question  of  these  peo- 
ple who  are  preaching  insurrection  and 
hate  and  destruction  of  our  country. 

I  have  today  Introduced  along  with 
others  a  concurrent  resolution  'which 
states : 

H.  Con.  Res.  450 
Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
the    Congress    that    Stokely    Carmlchael 
should  be  prosecuted  for  sedition  if  he  re- 
turns to  the  United  States 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  If  Stokely  Carmlchael 
returns  to  the  United  States  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  should  forth- 
with institute  criminal  proceedings  against 
him  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
which  provide  penalties  for  sedition. 
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I  introduced  that  resolution  after 
reading  the  story  m  the  Daily  News 
which  leads  one  to  believe  that  tliere  is 
some  hesitation  or  doubt  on  the  part  of 
our  Attorney  General  to  take  such  an 
action.  I  Introduced  it  with  the  sincere 
hope  that  certainly  if  this  individual  re- 
turns to  the  country,  he  will  be  forth- 
with arrested,  and  with  the  further  idea 
and  hope  of  putting  a  little  iion  in  the 
blood"  of  our  Attorney  General,  and  with 
the  further  hope  that  he  will  use  the 
powers  of  his  great  office  in  making  a 
contribution  to  the  stopping  of  the  seri- 
ous situation  that  now  exists  m  our  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Speake'.  I  tnank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me,  and  I  commend  him 
for  taking  this  time  and  bringing  this 
most  Important  matter  to  the  attention 
of  ^he  House. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  for  his  contribu- 
tion. I  thoroughly  agree  with  him.  It  is 
my  individual  and  humble  opinion  that 
there  is  adequate  law  on  the  books  t*j 
prosecute  people  making  such  inflamma- 
tory statements  and  causing  riots  and 
insurrections  such  as  we  have  witne.ssed 
this  summer. 

We  tallc  a  lot  about  reducing  riots,  and 
the  social  reasons  for  them.  Perhaps 
they  have  a  part,  but  I  can  say  this;  If 
we  could  stop  Carmiciiael  and  Rap 
Brown  and  whoever  else  follows  in  tiieir 
footsteps,  and  remove  them  from  tiie 
scene,  we  would  remove  the  riots. 

Mr.  PRYOR  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr.  DOWNING  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  also  join  the  dustm- 
guislied  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
in  commending  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia for  bringing  this  matter  to  our  at- 
tention about  Stokfly  Carmichael.  his 
affairs  In  Cuba,  and  the  statements  he  is 
making  at  this  tune 

This  is  a  time  when  our  Nation  is  on 
the  brink  of  anarchy  It  i.s  a  time  when 
we  must  sliow  a  strong  degree  of  back- 
bone, and  we  must  show  to  the  American 
people,  without  hesitation,  and  our  sen.se 
of  indignation 

This  Is  a  time  in  our  country  when 
Congress  can  take  certain  steps  to  bring 
this  situation  back  into  perspective 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  shocked  and 
dismayed  when  I  read  today  m  the  Wash- 
ing Daily  News,  on  page  29 — the 
article  referred  to  previously  by  tiie  gen- 
tleman from  N  nth  Carclina — that  "cer- 
tain sources"  in  the  Ju.>tice  Department 
have  stated  or  implied  that  Mr  Car- 
michael  might  not  be  arrested  and  that 
If  he  were  arrested  when  he  got  back  to 
this  country  it  would  be  only  after  clear- 
ance with  the  White  House 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  really  know 
what  our  Justice  Department  is  thinking 
about,  but  I  believe  the  Congress  Is  en- 
titled to  an  explanation  from  the  Justice 
Department  on  this  statement  or  on  this 
inference  by  a  certain  spokesman  from 
the  Justice  Department  If  the  statement 
is  correct.  I  believe  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress shotild  launch  an  Investigation  to 
see  why  the  Justice  Department,  or  a 


spokesman  thereof,  made  such  a  state- 
ment 

This  is  a  time  for  action.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  country  was  built  on  the  basis 
of  our  people  wishy -washing  aroiuid  like 
we  are.  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Congress  to  express  our 
sincere  concern  over  this  matter,  and  also 
about  the  statement  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment spokesman  who  allegedly  made 
tills  irresiwnsible  vacillating  statement. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  P^lorlda. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  also  wish 
to  join  with  my  collea«ues  m  expressing 
grave  concern  about  the  application  of 
law.  particularly  in  this  situation. 

If  the  report  we  have  read  in  the  after- 
noon paper  is  true,  a  spokesman  for  the 
Juitice  Department  in  truth  and  In  fact 
did  say  that  before  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment would  enforce  the  law  a  clearance 
would  have  to  be  obtained  from  the 
White  House 

If  this  is  true  I  a^ree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  that  an  investiga- 
tion should  be  made  It  is  most  shocking. 
Certainly  it  is  a  violation  of  the  oaths 
of  all  tho.sc  who  administer  justice,  that 
they  would  not  enforce  the  law  as  they 
are  sworn  to  do  without  a  political 
clearance 

It  is  shocking  that  this  even  should 
be  reported   I  hope  it  is  not  true. 

The  Justice  Department  should  im- 
mediately deny  it.  or  else  Compress 
should  look  into  this  very  definitely  and 
very  quickly 

I  s.hould  like  to  concur  with  the  gentle- 
man that  the  actions  of  Rap  Brown  and 
Carmichael  are  those  which  inflame 
people  who  are  seditious 

There  is  present  law  Earlier  today  I 
put  in  the  Record  a  study  of  the  law 
made  by  the  Library  of  Conu'ress.  to  aid 
the  Justice  Department,  to  let  them  know 
that  the  courts  have  said  they  could  take 
action.  I  hope  the  timidity  with  which 
they  approach  this  whole  subject  can 
be  dispensed  with  and  that  they  will 
proceed  valiantly  and  viticrously  to  pros- 
ecute the  laws  now  on  the  books,  and 
proceed  atjainst  Rap  Brov.r.  and  Car- 
michael, when  he  sets  foot  back  on  the 
soil  of  the  United  Stales. 

I  thank  the  uentleman. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  !.;entlemai;  yield' 

Mr  DOWNING  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  ciistinKUished  gentleman 
fr.jin  Georgia 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  .should  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  bnruins  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  and  I  would  like 
to  as.sociate  my.self  with  the  remarks 
which  have  been  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  and  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Also.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  that  some  2  or  3 
months  ago,  I.  together  with  24  other 
Members,  introduced  a  resolution  call- 
ins;   upon    the   President   of  the   United 


States  to  direct  the  Attorney  General  to 
enforce  section  12iai  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act,  against  persons  such  as 
Stokely  Carmichael  who  were  known  to 
by  violating  that  act  which  provides  that 
any  person  who  aids  or  abets  or  counsels 
another  to  evade  the  draft,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  crime  and  punishable  up  to  5  years 
Imprisonment  and  a  $10,000  fine. 

We  introduced  this  resolution,  after 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General — I  believe 
his  name  was  Vinson — appeared  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
House  and  who  stated  that  they  had  no 
intention  of  enforcing  this  law,  because 
in  their  opinion  it  would  violate  his  right 
of  free  speech. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  it  is  not 
incumbent  upon  the  Justice  Department 
to  decide  what  laws  they  are  going  to 
enforce  and  what  laws  they  are  not  going 
to  enforce,  laws  that  are  passed  by  this 
Congress.  The.se  laws  should  be  enforced 
by  the  Justice  Department  and  they 
should  be  enforced  by  each  and  every 
department  wherein  it  is  pointed  out 
that  these  laws  are  being  violated. 

And.  if  there  is  any  question  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law.  this  is  a 
question  for  the  courts  to  decide.  Once 
the  courts  make  their  decision,  then  the 
Department  of  Justice  would  be  justi- 
fied in  refusing  to  enforce  the  law.  But. 
certainly,  they  are  not  armed  with  the 
authority  to  determine  what  laws  are 
constitutional  and  what  laws  are  not 
constitutional. 

I  think  we  should  ask  the  President  to 
enforce  the  laws  of  the  United  States 

I  thank  the  yentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr  DOWNING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  very  much  for  his 
contribution. 


A  CALL  TO  AMERICAN  CITIZENS  TO 
JOIN  TOGETHER  TO  BRING  .AN 
END  TO  DIVISIVENESS.  LAWLESS- 
NESS.   AND   SUBVERSIVENESS 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois  (Mrs 
Retd'  mav  "Xtend  her  remarks  at  this 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mrs  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  probably  no  domestic  i.ssue  of 
greater  concern  to  all  loyal,  law-abiding 
and  responsible  American  citizens  of  all 
races  and  creeds  than  the  lawless  and  de- 
structive nots  of  recent  weeks  in  city 
after  city  throu'-'hout  breadth  anrl  length 
of  our  land.  My  heart  is  filled  with  com- 
pa.s,sion  for  all  those  who  ha\e  seen  their 
possessions  and  all  for  which  they  have 
worked  <-'o  up  in  flames  and  .smoke  and 
those  who  have  lost  even  more — a  loved 
one  at  the  hands  of  a  sniper's  bullet  or 
some  other  m.-trumtnt  of  death.  I  just 
cannot  believe  that  anyone  involved  in 
the  rioting,  the  lootine.  and  the  burninc 
is  really  doing  it  because  of  any  sincere 
interest  in  helping  his  fellowman  or  in 
civil  righto.  After  all,  it  is  the  people  in 
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these  very  communities  who  are  hurt  the 
most. 

In  my  August  1965,  report  to  residents 
of  my  congressional  district,  I  made  this 
statement : 

On  the  domestic  front  we  have  riots  and 
lawless  demonstrationB.  .  .  .  Lawbreaklng 
and  violence  by  either  negroes  or  whites  can 
only  lead  to  a  steady  deterioration  In  racial 
relations.  I  cannot  help  but  think  that  those 
who  are  encouraging  disrespect  for  the  Jaw 
are  doing  lrrep>arable  damage  to  the  Civil 
Rights  cause  as  well  as  to  the  Country  as  a 
whole. 

President  Lyndon  Johnson,  in  a  speech 
at  the  White  House  to  college  students, 
that  same  month,  had  this  to  say: 

I  am  proud  this  morning  to  salute  you  as 
fellow  revolutionaries.  .  .  .  We  want  change. 
We  want  progress.  ...  I  hope  that  you  .  .  . 
will  go  out  Into  the  hinterland  and  rouse  the 
masses  and  blow  the  bugles  and  tell  them 
that  the  hour  has  arrived  and  their  day  is 
here;  that  we  are  on  the  march  against  the 
ancient  enemies  and  we  are  going  to  be  suc- 
cessful. 

Also,  at  that  time.  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  stated: 

There  Is  no  point  In  telling  Negroes  to  obey 
the  law — 

Because —  | 

to  many  Negroes  the  law  Is  the  enemy. 

Then,  we  all  remember  when  Vice 
President  Hubert  Humphrey  referred  to 
slums  and  said: 

I  think  you'd  have  more  trouble  than  you 
have  had  already,  because  I've  got  enough 
ipark  left  In  me  to  lead  a  mighty  good  revolt 
under  these  conditions. 

We  also  have  those  who  seem  to  be 
professional  Inciters  to  riot — such  as  H. 
Rap  Brown  and  Stokely  Carmichael. 
Stokely  Carmichael.  Incidentally,  is  re- 
ported to  command  fees  of  $1,000  and 
more  for  his  lectures  and  speaking  en- 
gagements. It  Is  a  fact  that  there  was  a 
riot  in  Cambridge,  Md.,  immediately 
after  H.  Rap  Brown  lu-ged  a  crowd  of 
young  people  to  "bum  this  town  down," 
and  that  there  was  some  trouble  here  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  shortly  after  his  re- 
lease on  bail  and  a  widely  publicized 
press  conference  in  which  he  again  ex- 
horted Negroes  to  get  gims  and  burn. 

Now.  Stokely  Carmichael  has  been 
made  an  honorary  delegate  at  the  Com- 
munist-sponsored Latin  American  Soli- 
darity Conference  being  held  in  Cuba — 
where  he  has  called  on  American  Negroes 
to  take  arms  to  fight  "from  New  York  to 
California,  from  Canada  to  Mexico,"  and 
reported  that — 

We  are  organizing  urban  guerrillas  In  the 
United  States  according  to  the  tactics  In- 
spired by  (Che)  Guevara  of  creating  two  or 
three  more  Vietnams  to  bring  the  collapse 
of  capltaJlsm. 

He  further  stated  to  the  press  that 
Guevara  and  Chinese  Commimist  Party 
Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung  were  his  idols. 

To  my  mind,  the  time  is  long  past  due 
for  all  of  us — regardless  of  our  race  and 
our  creed — to  recognize  that  freedom  of 
speech  does  not  give  license  to  inciting  to 
riot  and  the  very  destruction  of  our  free- 
dom and  way  of  life.  For  this  reason,  I 
have  sponsored  and  supported  the  anti- 


riot  bill  which  has  already  been  over- 
whelmingly approved  by  the  House  and 
is  now  before  the  Senate  for  final  action. 
We  must  take  a  strong  stand  against 
criminal  activities  of  all  types  so  that 
the  responsible  citizens  of  all  races — ^who 
are  the  overwhelming  majority — can 
continue  to  develop  mutual  understand- 
ing and  respect  through  working  quietly 
and  steadily,  free  from  fear.  All  of  us  in 
public  life  at  all  levels  must  set  an  ex- 
ample for  all  to  follow  to  bring  about  a 
rebirth  of  morality  and  respect  for  law 
and  order.  We  must  stop  trying  to  excuse 
criminal  actions  on  the  part  of  anyone. 
Those  who  break  our  laws  must  be  pim- 
ished  and  not  rewarded.  In  this  regard, 
I  commend  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Jackson,  Negro 
president  of  the  National  Baptist  Con- 
vention, for  his  timely  statement  that — 
To  excuse  a  people  for  their  own  acts  of 
violence  and  to  exempt  Individuals  from  the 
reeponslblllty  for  the  sins  they  commit, 
ascribes  to  them  an  Inferiority  that  is  most 
destructive. 

Dr.  Jackson  further  pointed  out  that 
he  does  not  accept  the  doctrine  of  "ghetto 
determination  of  character.  It  is  not 
sound  to  say  that  because  people  are  poor 
they  are  automatically  criminal  and  ex- 
posed to  lives  of  immorality,  lawlessness, 
rioting,  and  looting." 

Certainly,  this  Nation  is  still  far  from 
perfect — just  as  all  humans  are  not 
perfect — and  we  must  continue  to  strive 
for  improvement  and  a  better  life  for  all, 
as  well  as  the  removal  of  injustices  and 
inequities  still  existing.  However.  I  re- 
main convinced  that  these  goals  can 
never  be  achieved  simply  through  re- 
liance on  the  Federal  Government  or  on 
the  passage  of  more  laws  and  spending 
of  more  public  money.  Above  all,  these 
goals  will  never  be  achieved  if  elected  of- 
ficials use  the  plight  of  the  vmderprivi- 
leged  and  the  minority  groups  for 
political  gain.  The  main  claims  made  In 
support  of  many  of  the  huge  new  spend- 
ing programs  and  the  civil  rights  bills 
were  that  passage  of  such  legislation 
would  almost  instantaneosuly  solve  all 
the  problems  of  the  poor  and  the  minority 
groups,  provide  instant  equality  and  an 
instant  end  to  discrimination.  I  did  sup- 
port those  measures  which  I  felt  had 
merit.  Others,  which  I  felt  were  not  of- 
fering the  proper  solutions  to  meet  spe- 
cific problems,  I  opposed — and  my  fears 
that  these  programs  would  prove  in- 
effective seem  to  have  been  borne  out  by 
subsequent  events.  All  too  many  of  these 
measures  merely  raised  false  hopes  and 
increased  the  feeling  of  frustration  and 
hopelessness  of  those  who  were  led  to 
believe  that  all  of  their  problems  would 
disappear  overnight  through  little  if  any 
effort  of  their  own. 

What  is  needed,  to  my  mind,  is  less 
reliance  on  the  Federal  Government  and 
a  return  to  the  fostering  of  indivdual 
Initiative  and  responsibility  in  solving 
personal  problems  and  encouragement  of 
local  commtmltles  and  their  citizens  to 
work  together  to  solve  mutual  problems 
and  develop  mutual  understanding.  All 
one  must  do  is  look  at  the  history  of  our 
great  Nation  and  realize  that  there  have 
been  many  immigrants  to  this  country — 


such  as  the  Italians,  the  Irish,  and  so 
forth — who  faced  discrimination  and 
grinding  poverty  but  who  rose  above  it 
through  individual  effort  and  hard  work 
under  a  free  enterprise  system  and  with- 
out Federal  aid.  The  majority  of  Negroes 
and  other  minority  groups  are  now  doiiig 
exactly  the  same  thing  although  they  do 
not  get  as  much  publicity  as  the  rioters — 
and  I  deplore  the  fact  that  the  destruc- 
tive riots  have  made  their  task  more 
diflBcult  and  have  widened  the  breach  be- 
tween them  and  fellow  Americans.  We 
must  help  them  achieve  their  desires  in 
life — and  this  cannot  be  done  success- 
fully until  we  succeed  in  restoring  law 
and  order.  As  retired  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Charles  E.  Whittaker  said: 

History  shows  that  every  society  which 
becomes  lawless  soon  succumbed,  and  that 
the  first  evidences  of  each  society's  decay 
appeared  in  the  toleration  of  disobedience  of 
its  laws  and  the  judgments  of  its  courts. 

I  call  upon  all  loyal  American  citizens 
to  join  together  as  never  before — and  for 
each  Individual,  personally,  to  do  all  that 
he  can  in  his  own  commimity  to  bring 
an  end  to  the  divisiveness,  lawlessness, 
and  subversiveness  which  have  been 
sweeping  our  country.  There  has  been  a 
growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  some, 
often  for  political  or  personal  gain,  to 
pit  one  group  against  another — race 
against  race,  labor  against  management, 
the  consiuner  against  the  producer,  and 
so  forth.  Let  us  forget  the  differences 
which  may  divide  us  and  remember  that 
each  group  in  some  way  benefits  from  the 
other.  I  am  convinced  that  if  we  stand 
by  idly  and  ignore  the  facts,  the  result 
can  only  be  the  loss  of  freedom  for  every- 
one— regardless  of  the  group  of  which 
we  are  a  part — and  the  very  destruction 
of  our  Republic  which  has  been  the 
beacon  of  hope  for  so  many  less  fortunate 
people  throughout  the  world. 


BECOME  LOUDMOUTH  AND  STAR 
ON  TV 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall! 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
more  cutting  satire  than  the  type  written 
by  Art  Buchwald.  The  Detroit.  Mich.. 
Free  Press  carried  an  article  by  Mr. 
Buchwald  on  August  1  entitled  "Become 
Loudmouth  and  Star  on  TV."  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent illustration  of  what  I  said  on  the 
House  floor  last  Thursday,  remarks 
which  have  drawn  a  vast  and  sym- 
pathetic mail  response  from  across  the 
Nation. 

I  include  the  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Become  Loudmouth  and  Star  on  TV 
(By  Art  Buchwald) 
Washington. — Negro  "leaders"  aren't  bom 
these  days,  but  made — and  In  most  Instances 
by  the  news  media. 
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Take  the  case  of  Robert  Runneymeade  as 
an  example.  Robert  Runneymeade  has  been 
standing  on  the  corner  of  Spring  and  Maple 
for  the  past  three  years  i  except  when  he's 
been  in  jaU)  saying  to  three  or  four  hangers- 
on,  "We  ought  to  shake  someone  up  "  No- 
body ever  paid  much  attention  to  Robert 
Runneymeade  until  a  few  months  ago  when 
a  reporter  for  a  local  newspaper,  doing  a  story 
on  violence  in  the  ghettos,  happened  to  over- 
hear Runneymeade  say  to  his  friends: 
"Man,  we  ought  to  b\irn  down   this  town." 

The  next  day  a  story  appeared  in  the  paper 
that  "Robert  Runneymeade,  a  leader  of  the 
'black  power'  movement,  told  a  militant 
crowd  at  Spring  and  Maple  that  It  was  time 
to  bum  down  the  town  " 

A  television  crew  was  dispatched  the  next 
evening  to  Spring  and  Maple  where  his  pal« 
were  congratulating  Runneymeade  on  mak- 
ing the  front  pages  of  the  newspaper.  The 
TV  commentator  stuck  a  microphone  In  front 
of  Robert  Runneymeade's  face,  lights  were 
turned  on  and  for  the  next  20  minutes,  Run- 
neymeade said,  "The  mayor,  the  city  council, 
the  'honkles"  and  President  Johnson  have  to 
talk  to  me." 

The  opposition  television  station  sent  out 
Its  camera  crews  to  get  the  views  of  Runney- 
meade, and  with  all  the  lights  and  trucks  a 
large  crowd  gathered,  as  they  will  when  they 
see  TV  cameras. 

The  news  media  claimed  that  the  crowd 
who  had  gathered  were  all  Runneymeade's 
followers,  when  In  fact  most  of  them  had 
never  beard  of  Runneymeade.  and  those  who 
knew  him  thought  he  was  a  Joke. 

But  the  press  was  not  too  Interested  as  to 
how  many  followers  Runneymeade  really 
had.  He  was  now  talking  about  burning  down 
the  Toeemlte  National  Park  and  this  cer- 
tainly had  news  value. 

In  the  meantime  the  networks  had  plugged 
Into  Runneymeade  and  he  started  holding 
pre«  conferences  telling  everyone,  "I'm  not 
going  to  take  any  stuff  from  anyone,  and  If 
I  have  to  wipe  out  the  US.  Marine  Corps  I'm 
going  to  do  It" 

The  Negro  p>eople  still  considered  Runney- 
meade a  Joke,  but  the  white  people  were 
scared  out  of  their  wits  by  his  television  ap- 
pearances and  his  statements  in  the  press 
Things  got  so  bad  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  went  on  television  to  talk 
about  the  riots  his  statement  was  played  on 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  a  statement 
made  by  Runneymeade  threatening  to  use 
tanks  against  the  public  library  was  given  a 
six-column  headline 

It  got  so  bad  that  no  matter  what  hap- 
pened, Runneymeade  was  the  first  Inter- 
viewed as  to  what  his  opinion  was  on  the 
Issues  of  the  day  Runneymeade  was  quoted 
on  Red  China,  Vietnam,  the  Middle  East 
crisis.  He  appeared  on  the  covers  of  both 
leading  news  magazines  The  majority  of  the 
Negro  community  kept  Insisting  that  Run- 
neymeade did  not  speak  for  them,  but  no  one 
could  make  a  headline  or  a  TV  news  story 
out  of  th^ 

Unfortunately,  the  publicity  had  gone  to 
Runnejrmeade's  head,  and  one  day  he  an- 
nounced he  was  banning  all  white  newspa- 
permen from  his  press  conferences 

Since  they  couldn't  cover  him  any  more, 
the  news  media  sought  out  another  "Negro 
leader"  on  the  corner  of  Marble  and  Syca- 
more streets.  His  name  was  Hugglns  Haplap 
and  he  was  overheard  by  a  reporter  the  o'her 
day  saying  to  a  girl  he  was  trying  to  Impress. 
"I'm  going  to  burn  down  the  Grand  Coulee 
Dam."  It  shouldn't  be  long  before  Haplap 
becomes  a  feared  American  household  name. 


VIOLENCE  LINKED  TO  RED-ROUSED 
HATE 

Mr.    THOMPSON    Of    Georgia.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ash- 
brook  1  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neou.s  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
much  Is  being  said  presently  about  the 
existence  of  a  conspiracy  which  would 
account  for  the  recent  series  of  riots 
throughout  the  United  States,  there  is 
developing  evidence  which  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  the  outbreaks  were  not  en- 
tlvely  spontaneou.sly  conducted  from 
start  to  finish,  and  that  Inflammatory 
literature  and  speeches  laid  the  ground- 
work for  the  violence. 

I  Insert  the  article,  "Violence  Linked 
to  Red- Roused  Hate."  from  the  New 
York  Dally  News  of  August  3,  1967,  In 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

ViOLE.NCE    Linked   to   Red-Rovsed   HAxr 

Washi.sgton.  .August  2  —Congressional 
Investigators  today  linked  racial  rioting  In 
Chicago,  Atlanta  and  Nash'.lUe  with  nillllant 
civil  rights  groups  but  concluded  that  Com- 
munist groups  primarily  stirred  up  hatred 
rather  than  Instigated  riot*. 

The  stlU-secret  study,  prepared  by  the 
staff  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities,  recommended  the  committee 
undertake  a  formal  investigation  of  the  role 
of  subversives  elements  in  the  riots. 

The  study  said  that  the  Student  Nonvio- 
lent Coordinating  Committee,  whose  leaders 
Include  Stokely  Carmlchael  and  H  Rap 
Brown.  Initiated  and  helped  to  Incite  rioting 
!n  Atlanta  last  year  and  In  Nashville  this 
year. 

CALL    CHICAGO    RIOT    PLANNED 

As  for  Chicago,  the  report  contended  that 
an  .Augu.'it  1965  riot  and  the  Incidents  which 
touched  It  off  "were  deliberately  planned  In 
advance  by  certain  leaders  of  Act,  a  militant 
civil  rights  group  who  are  also  members  of 
the  Revolutionary  Action  Movement  .und  are 
using  Act  as  a  Ram  front." 

The  study  held  that  many  of  the  first 
wave  of  riots  In  1964.  1965  and  1966  were 
spontaneous.  Including  the  Watts  riot  In  Ltis 
Angeles  In  1965  and  a  riot  in  Chicago's 
Puerto  Rlcan  section  In  1966. 

But  It  said:  "Evidence  contained  In  the 
report  makes  It  clear  that  a  Communist  or- 
ganization, the  Progressive  Labor  Party, 
played  an  Important  role  In  ln.stlgatlng  the 
1964  Harlem  riot. 

"Beyond  that,  "  It  added,  "as  far  as  Com- 
munist organizations  are  concerned,  infor- 
mation In  the  preliminary  study  Indicates 
that  Communist  parties  and  fronts  created 
by  them  have  been  distributing  literature 
In  Negro  area.s  wlilch  Is  inrlammatnry  in 
nature  and  is  designed  to  foment  hatred  of. 
and  resentment  against,  police  forces,  city 
and  state  administrations  and  the  federal 
government." 

Committee  Investigators  are  currently  In 
Newark,  N  J  ,  and  Detroit,  scenes  of  the  most 
recent  major  riots  collecting  additional  In- 
ffirmatlon. 

In  the  report.  Francis  J.  McNamara,  the 
committees  staff  director,  said  his  recom- 
mendation for  a  full  investigation  Is  based 
on  a  belief  that  an  organization  or  individual 
is  subversive  "if  he  or  It  openly  advocates 
violence — rioting,  looting,  burning  and  kill- 
ing -  to  achieve  political,  economic  or  social 
changes  In  the  form  or  system  of  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country." 

The  report  contends  that  literature  and 
s[>eeche8.  "whether  Communist  or  Black  Na- 
tionalist In  origin,  are  often  so  extreme  and 


violent  In  nature  that  they  appear  to  be 
clearly  Intended  to  engender  such  resent- 
ment and  hatred  of  the  police  that  riots  can 
be  sparked  by  a  perfectly  normal  and  proper 
police  action. 

"openly  call  fob  burning,  KIH.INO" 

"Some  of  the  literature  of  the  Black  Na- 
tlonaJlst  organizations  and  the  speeches  of 
their  leaders — and  of  leaders  of  SNCC— go  be- 
yond merely  promoting  hatred  of  police," 
the  report  added.  "They  openly  call  lor  the 
use  of  weapons — for  violence,  burning  and 
killings." 

In  addition,  the  report  said,  evidence  has 
been  uncovered  "that  the  Progressive  Labor 
Party,  SNCC  and  various  Black  Nationalist 
organizations  have  been  giving  Instructions 
to  their  members  and  others  In  the  manu- 
facture and  use  of  Molotov  cocktails.  In  wea- 
pons firing  and  the  arts  of  Judo  and  karate. 
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REPLY  TO  QUESTIONNAIRE  ON 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Lloyd] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
sent  a  report  to  constituents — this  was 
not  a  questionnaire,  but  I  invited  re- 
sponse. I  proposed  four  alternatives  con- 
cerning the  war  in  Vietnam  and  Invited 
my  readers  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  their 
recommendations.  ITiealternatives  were: 

First.  Continue  our  present  policy; 
bringing  to  bear  whatever  power  Is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  a  Vietcong  military  vic- 
tory. Always  make  clear  our  willingness 
to  negotiate  a  settlement  along  the  lines 
of  the  President's  note  to  the  U.N. 

Second.  Win;  declare  war.  Bring  our 
full  military  power  to  bear;  devastate 
Hanoi  and  if  necessary  China  until  they 
agree  to  stop  organizing  and  supporting 
internal  subversion  of  existing  Asian 
goverriments. 

Third.  Stop  bombing  and  Initiate  new 
American  peace  initiatives.  Put  into  ef- 
fect U  Thant's  call  for  an  Independent 
U.S.  cease-fire — to  be  broken  only  under 
attack;  announce  U.S.  intention  to  ac- 
cept the  results  of  free  elections — In 
which  Communists  may  participate — In 
South  Vietnam.  Challenge  Hanoi  and  the 
NLF  to  begin  negotiations  or  stand  before 
the  world  as  the  yroup  which  wants  to 
continue  the  killing. 

Fourth.  Get  out  of  Vietnam  on  either 
of  two  grounds:  First,  we  have  no  legiti- 
mate interest  or  purpose  there  and  are 
engaged  In  an  immoral  policy  to  which 
there  can  be  only  one  reaction:  stop,  or 
second,  we  have  fulfilled  our  commit- 
ments. We  are  not  .suflBciently  supported 
by  other  free  nations,  and  as  "hard- 
headed  businessmen"  our  investment  of 
lives  and  treasure  Is  not  worth  the  ob- 
jective. 

Of  the  responses  which  I  received.  I 
considered  one  to  be  particularly  signifi- 
cant since  it  was  written  by  a  soldier  in 
Vietnam.  His  father  had  sent  him  my  re- 
port and  asked  him  his  opinion.  In  reply, 
the  soldier,  whose  name  is  Robert  Byer- 


llne,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  wrote  to  his 
father,  and  his  father  sent  the  letter  on 
to  me.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  Inserting 
Bob  Byerline's  letter  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  because  it  represents  the 
kind  of  basic  good  sense  and  patriotism 
which  is  the  strength  of  our  free  Nation. 
Despite  racial  rioting,  contempt  for  law 
and  order  and  the  other  evidences  of 
misconduct  which  appear  to  be  flagrantly 
exhibited  all  about  us,  I  believe  the  basic 
strength  of  the  Nation  is  assured  be- 
cause of  the  Bob  Byerline's  which  the 
United  States  of  America  has  produced, 
is  producing  and  will  continue  to  produce. 
A.  D.  Byerllne,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Bob's 
dad.  to  whom  the  letter  was  sent,  has 
sent  me  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  I 
consider  worthy  of  publication : 

BiEN  HoA,  Vietnam, 

July  3,  1967. 
Dear  Dad:  I  guess  that  two  letters  in  as 
many  days  Is  somewhat  of  a  record  for  me, 
but  i  received  your  letter  today  with  your  re- 
quest for  my  opinions  about  Sherm  Lloyd's 
comments  In  his  report  on  Vietnam.  So,  for 
whatever  they  are  worth  and  from  what  I 
have  observed  since  last  July  at  about  this 
time,  here  they  are. 

First  of  all.  I  don't  think  that  this  Is  the 
type  of  war  that  can  be  won  militarily  only. 
From  what  I've  seen  In  the  past  year  over 
here,  our  main  enemy  Is  Ignorance  and  mis- 
understanding— the  same  as  In  many  parts 
of  the  world. 

From  this  respect,  I  think  our  government 
deserves  more  credit  than  the  public  back 
home  is  giving  It.  From  what  I've  read  In 
Time,  US  news.  Life  and  newspaper  clippings 
we  receive  here,  the  only  thing  that  the  peo- 
ple home  hear  about  Is  what  we  are  accom- 
plishing and  running  up  against  In  the  rice 
paddles  and  jungles.  What  Is  being  neglected 
la  the  work  we  are  doing  In  the  ■villages, 
hamlets  and  cities  here  In  South  Vietnam. 
This  work  Is  the  development  and  recon- 
struction of  South  Vietnam. 

As  you've  heard  many  times,  this  war  Is 
different  than  any  other  conflict  In  which 
we've  been  Involved.  It's  different  In  other 
ways  than  the  enemy  we're  up  against,  or 
the  terrain  or  type  of  war  fare.  Our  troops 
are  going  Into  a  village,  and  after  the  town 
has  been  secured  and  cleared  of  VC  sympa- 
thizers, redevelopment  teams  move  In  and 
a  process  of  education  Is  begun.  Not  the 
three  R  type  of  education  we  think  about, 
but  education  of  sanitation,  agriculture,  and 
development  of  industry  If  the  opportunity 
Is  there.  We're  drilling  wells  in  most  of  these 
places,  giving  the  people  the  first  pure  water 
they've  ever  had;  people  are  being  treated 
for  diseases  that  they've  been  living  with  for 
so  long  they  thought  it  was  a  normal  way  of 
life;  agricultural  techniques  are  being 
taught — insect  control,  crop  rotation,  fer- 
tilization, animal  care,  etc.;  blind  kids  are 
being  taken  to  military  hospitals  and  being 
cured,  artificial  legs  and  arms  are  being 
given  to  those  who  have  been  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  the  victims  of  nvlnes  and 
grenades  from  both  sides  of  this  war.  I  could 
go  on.  but  I  think  you  know  what  I'm  get- 
ting at.  I  just  wish  that  the  people  back 
home  could  be  made  aware  of  this  other  side 
of  our  Job  in  Vietnam. 

Of  course  getting  word  to  the  Vietnamese 
people  about  what  developments  and  Im- 
provements can  be  made  is  one  of  the  major 
problems.  The  US  "Open  Arms"  program, 
while  criticized  by  some  as  a  means  of  In- 
filtration by  the  NLP,  Is  a  good  example  of 
how  we  get  the  information  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  for  the  Vietnamese  spread 
throughout  the  country.  Our  Psychological 
Warfare  teams  are  doing  a  great  Job  In  get- 


ting the  Information  out  too.  But  still,  our 
work  in  the  villages  is  the  best  way  of  prov- 
ing what  we  have  to  offer  the  people  of 
Vietnam. 

It  may  seem  as  though  I'm  straying  from 
the  point  or  waving  the  flag  for  the  good 
guys,  but  this  little  bit  of  background  Ls 
what  makes  me  think  the  way  I  do.  I'll  try 
and  get  more  to  the  point. 

Sherm  offers  four  alternatives  in  his  news- 
letter and  he  supports  the  first  which  Is  to 
continue  our  present  policy  and  prevent  the 
VC  from  being  victorious.  His  second  is  an 
outright  declaration  of  war,  complete  with 
the  devastation  of  Hanoi  and  even  China 
if  necessary.  The  third  alternative  is  a  cease 
fire  on  otir  part  unless  we  are  attacked, 
challenging  the  NLP  to  begin  peace  negotia- 
tions or  become  known  as  the  aggressor.  The 
last  proposal  he  mentions  is  that  of  getting 
out  of  Vietnam  entirely. 

In  my  opinion,  the  last  proposal,  is  out  of 
the  question.  We're  making  headway  In  our 
redevelopment  program,  even  though  most 
of  the  people  In  the  US  aren't  aware  of  It. 
To  pick  up  our  marbles  and  go  home  now 
that  we're  winning  this  part,  and  the  most 
important  part,  as  I  see  it,  would  be  foolish. 
The  people  appreciate  our  help,  but  I  doubt 
that  they  could  pick  up  from  this  point  and 
even  stay  at  this  level,  let  alone  make  any 
more  progress.  They're  at  the  point  where 
they  can  see  what  can  be  done,  but  they 
haven't  learned  how  to  do  It  for  themselves 
yet.  This  is  going  to  take  time. 

Of  course,  there  are  those  in  the  US  who 
say.  and  maybe  rightfully  so.  that  we  are 
wrong  in  being  here,  but  I  don't  think  they 
are  right  In  saying  the  only  alternative  is 
to  get  out.  Whether  we  are  right  or  wrong 
In  being  here  shouldn't  be  the  question  In 
point  now.  The  fact  remains  we  are  here 
and  to  leave  now  would  have  disastrous 
results.  Not  only  would  the  VN  people  lose 
everything  that  they  have  gained  culturally, 
and  the  US  would  suffer  a  tremendous  loss 
of  face,  but  there  would  be  a  worse  loss  of 
faith  In  us  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Laos, 
Thailand  and  Cambodia.  I'm  sure  their  re- 
action would  simply  be  "what's  the  use?" 
and  then  the  dominoes  would  start  to  fall. 
I  said  earlier  that  the  war  can't  be  won 
militarily,  and  yet  this  appears  to  be  the 
only  way  we're  going  to  be  able  to  accom- 
plish our  redevelopment  program.  The  VC 
terrorism  tactics,  kidnappings,  and  assas- 
sinations have  to  be  stopped.  Unfortunately, 
the  only  way  I  can  see  for  this  to  be  done 
Is  to  increase  our  manpower  over  here  in 
order  to  leave  a  security  force  to  prevent  vil- 
lages from  falling  back  Into  the  hands  of  the 
VC  once  we  start  our  reconstruction.  The 
ideal  way,  of  course,  wotild  be  to  leave  a 
force  of  Vietnamese  regulars  in  the  village 
to  take  care  of  this  Job.  It's  been  tried,  but 
is  not  always  successful.  Again,  the  training 
of  troops  is  going  to  take  time.  Eventually, 
this  will  be  the  answer. 

The  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  as  I  see 
It,  must  continue,  but  not  to  the  point  of  an 
all  out  declaration  of  war.  The  destruction 
of  factories  and  closure  of  supply  channels 
is  one  of  the  most  Important  things  as  far 
as  destroying  the  morale  of  the  VC  and  NLP. 
More  times  than  not  it  is  only  desparatlon 
from  hunger  and  lack  of  means  to  resist  that 
a  VC  will  turn  himself  In  to  the  Chleu  Hoy 
(Open  Arms)  program.  This  is,  in  most  cases, 
the  only  chance  we  need,  and  that  is  the 
opportunity  to  show  these  men  the  new  life 
we  can  offer  them.  They've  been  taught  and 
they  honestly  believe  that  they  are  fighting 
for  their  freedom,  './hat  we've  got  to  be 
able  to  prove  to  them  Is  all  it  takes  is  to 
step  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  line  and 
they've  got  freedom.  After  a  period  of  indoc- 
trination and  education,  they  are  given  the 
opportunity  of  going  back  to  their  village, 
Joining  the  military,  trying  to  get  a  Job  in  a 


city,  farming,  etc.  Many  of  them  choose  to 
Join  the  South  'VN  army.  The  Chleu  Hoy 
program  is  snowball!  ig  as  more  and  more 
of  the  men  go  back  to  their  homes  and  let 
the  people  know  that  this  way  of  life  isn't 
too  bad.  Plus,  they  go  back  with  an  idea 
of  what  we're  trying  to  do  and  can  educate 
their  own  people  to  the  fact  we're  not  try- 
ing to  impose  a  government  on  them,  only 
to  show  them  a  different  and  better  way 
of  life. 

I  guess  that's  it  is  a  nutshell  Dad — Simple? 
Hell  no!  There's  a  lot  more  that  can  and 
will  be  said,  but  I  really  believe  we  should 
stay  here,  not  to  impose  a  type  of  govern- 
ment on  the  Vietnamese,  but  to  try  and 
educate  and  help  to  develop  the  country, 
which  may  be  contrary  to  the  oriental 
philosophy  which  is  another  point  in  itself, 
but  I  look  at  Japan  as  a  prime  example  of 
what  can  be  done  if  given  the  right  guide- 
lines. 

Hope  that  this  has  made  some  sense — 
maybe  It's  so  idealistic  that  it's  ridiculous, 
but  you  asked  for  my  comments  and  opin- 
ions. We'll  have  plenty  of  time  to  talk  It 
over  in  another  25  days  or  so.  More  later. 
Much  Love, 

Bob. 

THE  PRESIDENT  IN;:  HIS  MESSAGE 
TODAY  REVEALED  THE  TRUTH  IN 
WHAT  REPUBLICANS  WERE  SAY- 
ING IN  JANUARY  ABOUT  THE  PRO- 
JECTED DEFICIT  FOR  FISCAL  1968 

The  SPEAiCER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoLLiNG).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Thompson]  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President  in  his  message 
today  revealed  the  truth  in  what  Repub- 
licans were  saying  in  January  about  the 
projected  deficit  for  fiscal  1968.  It  was 
pointed  out  then  by  the  Republican 
leadership  in  the  House  that  the  $8.1  bil- 
lion deficit  projected  was  an  unrealistic 
deficit  and  bordered  on  an  attempt  to  de- 
ceive the  American  public  as  to  what  the 
true  state  of  our  fiscal  well-being. 

In  the  President's  message  today  he 
acknowledged  that  even  with  the  6-per- 
cent tax  surcharge  he  originally  pro- 
posed, there  would  be  a  $23.6  billion  defi- 
cit and  without  the  surcharge,  the  deficit 
could  exceed  $28  billion,  which  was  what 
the  Republicans  have  been  saying  all 
along.  After  hearing  the  President's  mes- 
sage I  carmot  help  but  feel  that  the  ad- 
ministration's inconsistency  borders  on 
paranoia. 

For  example,  in  the  message  it  is 
stated: 

Expenditures  are  likely  to  be  ...  as  much 
as  $8.5  billion  higher  depending  on  the  de- 
termination and  ability  of  Congress,  stated 
the  President,  and  the  Executive  to  control 
expenditures. 

Without  a  tax  increase  and  tight  expendi- 
ture control,  the  deficit  could  exceed  $28  bil- 
lion ...  A  deficit  of  that  size,  so  state*  the 
President,  poses  a  clear  and  present  danger 
to  America's  security  and  economic  health. 

The  President  sets  forth  two  alterna- 
tives. 
First,  higher  national  debt ;  or 
Second,  reducing  and  rigidly  control- 
ling expenditures  and  increasing  taxes, 
and  borrowing  the  difference.  He  states; 
^(^merlca  In  Its  strength  and  wisdom  must 
choose  to  follow  a  responsible  fiscal  and 
budgetary  course. 
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He  urges  Congress  to  exercise  re- 
straint In  fiscal  appropriations.  Yet.  only 
last  week  the  administration  presented 
a  new  aid  bill  to  Latin  America  in  the 
form  of  additional  funding  for  the  Inter- 
American  Envelopment  Bank  which 
represented  an  increase  of  more  than  $50 
million  per  year,  and  pushed  it  through 
Congress  despite  responsible  and  deter- 
mined Republican  opposition  to  in- 
creased monetary  foreign  aid 

The  President  also  severely  castigated 
the  Congress  for  failure  to  approve  his 
new  Oreat  Society  rat  control  program 
at  a  cost  of  $40  million.  The  President 
has  consistently  recommended  increased 
spending  over  the  strong  objections  of 
responsible  Member.s  of  Congress,  and 
has,  at  ever>'  turn,  deemed  those  of  us 
who  have  shouted  caution  about  em- 
barking upon  new  and  expensive  pro- 
grams as  obstructionists  and  legislators 
dedicated  to  preventing  his  Great  So- 
ciety from  coming  into  being. 

The  administration  has  failed  to  real- 
ize that  we  have  a  concern  for  all  the 
people  or  recognize  that  government  can 
only  do  so  much — that  it  is  Ir.cumbent 
upon  the  Individual  to  provide  a  meas- 
ure of  self-help,  and  that  confiscatory 
tax  rates  can  be  just  a^  unfair  to  one 
group  of  people  as  it  is  contended  that 
our  failure  to  provide  rat  extermina- 
tion is  to  another 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion leaders  will  now  take  as  a  fact  the 
statement  made  by  the  President  that 
a  deficit  of  the  size  facing  America 
"poses  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  our 
security  and  economic  health"  and  if 
these  leaders  continue  to  push  all  of  the 
new  spending  programs,  that  they  them- 
selves will  greatly  increase  the  danger 
about  which  the  President  has  spoken. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  to  recognize 
that  we  do  have  limitations,  and  as 
worthwhile  as  some  programs  may  seem, 
it  is  folly  to  place  a  millstone  around  the 
necks  of  the  American  taxpayer  of  such 
weight. 


AMERICA'S    CRITICAL,    EDUCATION 
PROBLEM 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RscoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
In  thia  country  more  than  2  million  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schoolchildren 
who  represent  one  of  America's  most 
critical  education  problems.  These  chil- 
dren are  handicapped — not  physically  or 
mentally  or  emotionally  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word — but  they  are  handi- 
capped culturally. 

I  am  speaking  now  about  this  coun- 
try's non-English-speaking  schoolchil- 
dren who,  because  of  the  severe  lan- 
guage barriers  in  our  predominantly 
English-speaking  society,  are  continually 


denied  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
20th-cenluty  America 

This  includes  not  only  the  Spanish- 
speaking  grade  and  hiyh  school  students 
living  mainly  in  the  Southwestern  States, 
New  York,  and  Florida,  but  the  French- 
speaking  children  living  in  &ie&s  along 
the  Un;ted  States-Canadian  border,  and 
other  non-English-speaking  youngsters 
living  :n  scattered  areajs  throughout  the 
United  States,  as  well. 

These  children — 

In  the  words  of  a  recent  study  by  the 
National  Education  Association — 

start  school  with  a  decided  handicap,  be- 
come conditioned  to  failure  in  the  early 
years  of  their  schooling  and  each  additional 
year  only  serves  to  reinforce  their  feelings 
of  failure  and  frustration. 

Dunns  recent  hearinys  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee's  Rural  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  we  heard  direct  testimony 
from  the  people  who  are  clcsest  to  thi.*; 
problem  We  heard  that  the  children, 
like  their  parents  and  erandparents  be- 
fore them,  live  in  a  world  that  is  totally 
i.solated  from  modern-day  America  We 
heard  of  the  total  frustration  felt  by 
these  children  and  their  parents  against 
a  seemingly  hostile,  totally  incompre- 
hensible world — a  world  in  which  a  for- 
eign language  is  spoken  and  in  which 
foreign  customs  are  followed.  We  must 
bring  these  Americans  into  the  20th  cen- 
tury. 

Ideally,  the  children  should  be  taught 
English  as  a  forei-'n  language.  However, 
existing  teaching  techniques,  which.  In 
turn,  are  dictated  by  finances,  prohibit 
this.  Therefore.  I  am  today  introducing 
a  bill  designed  to  aSvSist  local  schools  in 
.setting  up  new  and  imaginative  sys- 
tems of  bilin>,'ual  education  This  legisla- 
tion would  amend  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  in  or- 
der to  provide  the  funds  necessary  so 
that  local  education  agencies  can  con- 
duct these  prograui.s.  A  number  of  other 
similar  bills  have  been  introduced,  but 
I  believe  that  thi.s  is  the  final  distillation 
of  all  the  best  efforts  that  have  been 
made  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thus  far  we  have  trag- 
ically neglected  these  children.  Now  is 
the  time  for  us  to  act.  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  distinguished  body  will  take  action 
on  this  proposal  during  the  present  ses- 
sion. 
The  text  of  my  bill  follows: 

H.R     

A  bin  to  amend  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  In  order  to 
provide  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  In  establishing  bilingual  edu- 
cational opportunity  programs,  and  to 
provide  cert.iln  other  assistance  to  pro- 
mote such  programs 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  L'nited  States  of 
Ame'-ica  m  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Congress  hereby  finds  that  one  of  the  most 
acute  educational  problems  lii  the  United 
States  Is  that  which  Involvee  the  more  than 
two  million  bilingual  and  blcultural  chil- 
dren of  non-English-speaking  ethnic  or  na- 
tionality background:  that  little  headway 
has  been  made  In  finding  adequate  and  con- 
structive solutions  to  this  unique  and  per- 


plexing educational  situation:  and  that  the 
urgent  need  Is  for  comprenenslve  and  co- 
i>peratlve  action  now  on  the  loc.il.  Stat*. 
.md  Federal  levels  to  develop  forward-look- 
ing approaches  to  meet  the  .serious  le.trnlng 
difficulties  f.iced  by  this  substantial  seg- 
ment  of  the  N:*tion's  school-age  population. 


BILI.NCrAL 


EDT'C.\TIONAL 
PROGRAMS 


OPPORTUNITY 


Sec.  2.  The  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  re- 
designating title  VII  as  title  VIII,  by  re- 
designating  sections  701  through  706  and  re- 
ferences thereto  as  sections  801  through 
806.  respectively,  and  by  adding  after  title 
VI  the  following  new  title: 

•TITLE     VII— BILINGUAL     EDUCATION.U 
OPPORTUNITY   PROGRAMS 
-Short  title 
■  Sec    701.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
Bilingual  Educatlun.il  Opportunity  Act'. 

"Declaration  of  policy 
Sec.  702.  In  recognition  of  the  special 
educational  needs  of  the  large  numbers  of 
students  In  the  United  States  to  whom 
Enelish  is  a  second  language.  Congress  here- 
by declares  It  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  local 
educational  agencies  to  develop  and  carry 
out  new  and  Imaginative  elementary  and 
sfcondary  school  programs  designed  to  meet 
these   special    educational    needs. 

"<4uf/ior!;afion  and  allotments 

"Sec.  703.  (E)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  under  this  title,  there  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $5,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  $10,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969. 
and  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  3,  1970.  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year 

'\b)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  for  each  fiscal  year 
the  Commissioner  shall  allot  an  amount  to 
each  State  based  upon  the  number  of  non- 
Engllsh-speaklng  elementary  and  secondary 
school  students  In  such  State  and  the  per 
capita  Income  In  such  State  In  such  manner 
as  he  determines  will  best  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
title  'non-Engllsh-speaklng  elementary  and 
secondary  school  students'  means  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  students  born  In. 
or  one  or  both  of  whose  parents  were  born  In. 
a  non-Engllsh-speaklng  area  such  as  Mexico 
Puerto  Rico,  Cuba,  or  French  Canada,  and 
In  States  for  which  such  Information  is 
available,  other  students  with  Spanish  sur- 
names, and  where  the  Commissioner  estab- 
lishes additional  objective  criteria  which  he 
deems  appropriate  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  other  students  determined 
on  the  basis  of  such  additional  criteria. 

"(c)  A  State's  allotment  for  a  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  shall  be  avail- 
able, prior  to  such  date  In  such  year  as 
Is  established  by  the  Commissioner,  for 
grants  to  local  educational  agencies  In  such 
State  pursuant  to  this  title.  Allotments  not 
reserved  prior  to  such  date  may  be  reallotted 
to  other  States  and  made  available  for  grants 
pursuant  to  this  title  prior  to  the  end  of 
such  fiscal  year  In  such  manner  as  the  Com- 
missioner determines  will  best  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

"  Uses  of  Federal  funds 
"Sec.  704.  Grants  under  this  title  may  b* 
used.   La  accordance   with   applications  ap- 
proved under  section  705,  for — 

"(a)  planning  for  and  taking  other  steps 
leading  to  the  development  of  programs  de- 
signed to  meet  the  special  educational  needs 
of  students  who  speak  English  as  a  second 
l&nguag^e.  Including — 

"(1)  special  bilingual  and  blcultural  edu- 
cational research  and  demonstration  project, 
and 
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"(2)  pilot  projects  designed  to  test  the 
effectiveness  of  plans  and  programs  so  de- 
veloped; and 

"(b)  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  programs.  Including  minor  re- 
modeling of  classroom  or  other  space  used 
for  such  programs  and  acquisition  of  neces- 
sary equipment,  designed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial educational  needs  of  students  who  speak 
English  as  a  second  language  through  activi- 
ties such  as — 

■•(1)  intensive  preschool  Headstart-type 
programs  specifically  designed  to  orient  and 
prepare  non-Engllsh-speaklng  children  for 
smoother  transition  to  and  more  rapid  ad- 
vancement in  the  elementary  education  en- 
vironment; 

•■(21  the  utilization  of  the  ability  to  sp>eak 
a  language  other  than  English  as  a  bridge 
to  the  learning  of  English; 

•■(3 1  regular,  ongoing  comprehensive  bi- 
lingual educational  programs; 

"(4 1  the  teaching  of  English  as  the  first  or 
primary  language; 

••(5)  the  teaching  of  the  language  spoken 
in  the  home  as  a  second  language; 

••(6)  programs  designed  to  Impart  to  non- 
Enghsh-speaklng  students  a  knowledge  of 
and  pride  in  their  ancestral  culture  and  lan- 
guage; 

"(7)  programs  to  attract  and  retain  as 
teachers  promising  Individuals  of  non-Eng- 
lish-speaking ethnic  or  nationality  back- 
ground; 

"(8)  efforts  to  establish  closer  cooperation 
between  the  school  and  the  home;  and 

••(9 1  other  activities  which  meet  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

"Appbcat^ons  for  grants  and  conditions  for 
approval 
"Sec.  705.  (a)  A  grant  under  this  title  may 
be  made  to  a  local  educational  agency  or 
agenc:es  upon  application  to  the  Commis- 
sioner .-.:  such  time  or  times,  in  such  manner, 
and  containing  or  accompanied  by  such  in- 
formation as  the  Commissioner  deems  neces- 
sary. Such  applications  shall — 

"ili  provide  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  under  this  title  Is 
sought  will  be  administered  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  the  applicant; 

■'(2j  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  paragraph  (a)  or 
paragraph  ib)  cf  section  704  and  provide  for 
such  mtthods  of  administration  as  are  neces- 
sarj-  for  tlie  proper  and  efficient  operation  of 
the  program; 

•'i3l  set  forth  a  program  of  such  size, 
scope,  ar.ci  design  as  will  make  a  substantial 
step  tcw.ird  achieving  the  purposes  of  this 
tlt!e. 

"(4)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  will  be 
so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent 
practical  increase  the  level  of  funds  that 
would,  m  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds. 
be  made  available  by  the  applicant  for  the 
purch.ises  described  in  paragraphs  (a)  and 
(b)  of  section  704,  and  In  no  case  supplant 
such  funds; 

"i5i  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund -accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  title;  and 

"(6 1  provide  for  making  an  annual  report 
aad  such  other  reports,  in  such  form  and 
containing  such  Information,  as  the  Com- 
nilssloner  may  reasonably  require  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  title  and  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  funds  pro- 
dded under  this  title  have  been  effective  In 
Improving  the  educational  opportunities  of 
persons  in  the  area  served,  and  for  keeping 
such  records  and  for  affording  such  access 
thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find  nec- 
essary to  assure  the  correctness  and  verifi- 
cation of  such  reports. 
"<b)  Applications   for   grants   under   this 


title  may  be  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
only  If — 

"(1)  the  application  meets  the  require- 
ments set  forth  in  subsection  (a); 

"(2)  the  program  set  forth  in  the  appli- 
cation Is  consistent  vidth  criteria  established 
by  the  Commissioner  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  an  equitable  distribution  of  assist- 
ance tinder  this  title  within  each  State, 
whicb  criteria  shall  be  developed  by  him 
on  the  basis  of  a  consideration  of  (A)  the 
geographic  distribution  of  non-Engllsh- 
speaklng  students  within  the  State,  (B)  the 
relative  need  of  persons  In  different  geo- 
graphic areas  within  the  State  for  the  kinds 
of  services  and  activities  described  In  para- 
graph (b)  of  section  704,  and  their  financial 
ability  to  provide  those  services  and  activ- 
ities, and  (C)  the  relative  ability  of  particu- 
lar local  educational  agencies  within  the 
State  to  provide  those  services  and  activities; 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for 
assistance  for  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  described  In  paragraph  (b)  of 
section  704,  the  Commissioner  determines 
(A)  that  the  program  will  utilize  the  best 
available  talents  and  resources  and  will  sub- 
stantially Increase  the  educational  opportu- 
nities In  the  area  to  be  served  by  the  ap- 
plicant, and  (B)  that,  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  the  number  of  children  enrolled 
in  nonprofit  private  schools  in  the  area  to 
be  served  whose  educational  needs  are  of  the 
type  which  this  program  Is  Intended  to  meet, 
provision  has  been  made  for  participation  of 
such  children;  and 

"(4)  the  State  educational  agency  has  been 
notified  of  the  application  and  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  offer  recommendations, 

"(c)  Amendments  of  applications  shall, 
except  as  the  Commlsaloner  may  otherwise 
provide  by  or  pursuant  to  regulations,  be 
subject  to  approval  In  the  same  manner  as 
original  applications. 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  shall  encourage 
local  educational  agencies  to  utilize  in  pro- 
grams assisted  pursuant  to  this  title  the 
assistance  of  persons  with  expertise  In  the 
educational  problems  of  the  non-English- 
speaking.  He  shall  also  encourage  local  edu- 
cational agencies  to  make  optimum  use  in 
such  programs  of  the  cultural  and  educa- 
tional resources  of  the  area  to  be  served.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'cultiu-al  and  educational  resources'  Includes 
State  educational  agencies.  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  nonprofit  private  schools, 
public  and  nonprofit  private  agencies  such 
as  libraries,  museums,  musical  and  artistic 
organizations,  educational  radio  and  televi- 
sion, and  other  cultural  and  educational 
resources. 

"Payments 

"Sec.  706.  (a)  From  the  amounts  allotted 
to  each  State  under  section  703  the  Com- 
missioner shall  pay  to  each  applicant  in  that 
State  which  has  an  application  approved 
under  this  title  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sums  expended  by  the  applicant  under  the 
application  for  the  purposes  set  forth 
therein. 

"(b)  Payments  under  this  title  may  be 
made  In  Installments  and  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  'with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

"Advisory  Committee 
"Sec.  707.  (a)  The  Commlasloner  shall 
establish  In  the  Office  of  Education  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Increasing  Educational 
Opportunity  for  Bilingual  Children,  consist- 
ing of  the  Commissioner,  who  shall  be  Chair- 
man, and  eight  members  appointed,  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  by  the  Com- 
missioner with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary. At  least  fotir  of  the  members  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  shall  be  educators  ex- 
perienced in  dealing  with  the  educational 
problems  of  children  who  speak  English  as 


a  second  language.  In  addition,  at  least  four 
of  the  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall  be  of  non-Engllsh-speaklng  ethnic  or 
nationality  background. 

"(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  ad- 
vise the  Commissioner  (1)  on  the  action  to 
be  taken  with  regard  to  each  appUcatlon 
for  a  grant  under  this  title,  and  (2)  in  the 
preparation  of  general  regulations  and  with 
respect  to  policy  matters  arising  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  title,  including  the  de- 
velopment of  criteria  for  approval  of  appli- 
cations thereunder.  The  Commissioner  may 
appoint  such  special  advisory  and  technical 
experts  and  consultants  as  may  be  useful  in 
carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  Advisory 
Committee. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall,  while  serving  on  the  business  of  the 
Advisory  Committee,  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day,  in- 
cluding traveltime;  and,  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  for  per- 
sons in  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently. 

"Labor  standards 
"Sec.  708.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
all  minor  remodeling  projects  assisted  under 
this  title  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not 
less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar  minor 
remodeling  in  the  locality  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276ar-276a^).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have,  with  respect  to  the  labor  standards 
specified  in  this  section,  the  authority  and 
functions  set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  1950  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276c)." 

AMENDMENTS    TO    TITLE    VI    OF    THE    NATIONAL 
DETENSE    EDT7CATION    ACT    OF    1958 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  601(a)  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  second  sentence  a  new 
sentence  as  follows:  "Any  such  grant  or 
contract  may  include  a  curriculum  designed 
for  the  special  training  of  teachers  of  bUln- 
gual  children." 

(b)  Section  603  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$18,000,000"  and  inserting 
in   lieu   thereof   "$19,000,000". 

AMENDMENTS    TO    TITLE    XI    OF    THE     NATIONAL 
DEFENSE    EDUCATION    ACT    OF    1958 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  1101  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  and 
$51,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968". 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  the  word  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (3),  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  clause  (4)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  word  "or",  and  by  inserting 
after  such  clause  a  new  clause  as  follows: 

"(5)  who  are  engaged  in  or  preparing  to 
engage  in  special  educational  programs  for 
bilingual  students." 

AMENDMENTS     TO     COOPERATIVE     RESEARCH     ACT 

Sec.  5.  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Cooperative  Research  Act  are 
each  amended  by  inserting  "and  title  VII" 
after  "section  503(a)(4)". 


REMARKS  BEFORE  PUTNAM  VALLEY 
DEMOCRATIC  CLUB 

Mr.   WALKER.   Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 
unanimous    consent    that    the    gentle- 
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woman  from  New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Rbcord  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league from  New  York,  the  Honorable 
John  M.  Mukphy — 16th  District — is  one 
of  the  most  capable  public  servants  to 
emerge  on  the  New  York  political  scene 
In  decades.  His  endeavors  are  noteworthy 
not  only  on  the  political  scene  but  also 
in  the  civic  and  social  hfe  of  his  com- 
munity, his  city,  his  State,  and  our 
Nation. 

As  an  elected  delegate  to  the  New  York 
State  Constitutional  Convention  he  is 
currently  commuting  between  his  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  capitol  of  the  Em- 
pire State,  his  congressional  district  and 
responsibilities  In  the  Congress.  Yet  with 
all  these  activities  he  has  found  time  to 
address  numerous  groups  throughout  our 
State. 

In  a  recent  address  to  the  Putnam 
Valley  Democratic  Club.  Jack  Murphy 
outlined  what  we  Democrats  have  ac- 
complished in  the  past  and  hope  to  ac- 
complish in  the  future  in  order  to  make 
living  conditions  better  for  ail  Ameri- 
cans. He  discussed  in  particular  social 
legislation  which  the  Congress  has  passed 
In  recent  years,  medicare,  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  the 
Manpower  Act  of  1965.  to  combat  the 
effects  of  automation  through  retraininsr, 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965,  the  cold  war  GI  bill,  and  many 
others.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  have 
joined  with  my  colleague  in  support  of 
those  measures  and  numerous  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  place  the  text  of  the  remarks  by  the 
Honorable  John  M.  Mdhphy  before  the 
Putnam  Valley  Democratic  Club  of  July 
22,  1967,  in  the  Congressiowal  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  all  my  colleagues. 

Rebcakks  by   John   M.   Mt'RPHT   Before  the 
PrrrWAM    Valljtt    DEMOcit.\Tic    Ci.rB,    July 

aa,  1M7 

since  1961  America  has  grown  and  pros- 
pered at  a  phenomenal  rate  In  that  short 
period,  almost  9  million  new  Jobs  have  been 
added,  corporate  after-tax  profits  have 
doubled,  net  farm  Income  has  Increased  10"  , 
unemployment  had  dropped  from  T^c  to 
under  A%.  the  net  financial  wealth  of  Amer- 
ican families  ha.s  risen  320  bllUon  dollars, 
and  we  have  produced  a  gross  national  prod- 
uct of  $760  billion. 

During  this  same  short  period  we  have 
made  considerable  progress  toward  solving 
the  problems  of  the  "other  .\merlca."  the 
Amenca  lnhablte<l  by  the  millions  of  poor. 
the  minorities  deprived  of  their  civil  rights. 
and  the  aged  unable  to  provide  a  decent 
standard  of  living  for  themselves  Since  1961 
over  6  million  people  were  raised  above  the 
poverty  line,  over  .six  million  perstjns  are  be- 
ing served  by  the  I.IOO  community  action 
programs,  almost  three-quarters  of  a  million 
children  are  enrolled  in  Head  Start.  Before 
1960  there  were  no  Perleral  training  pro- 
grams— today  over  1  million  persons  are  be- 
ing trained;  before  19tio  most  older  Amerl- 
caxiB  had  to  bear  alone  the  coet  of  Ulnesa — 
today  over  17  million  are  eligible  for  Medi- 
care, 2.5  million  have  received  hospital  care 
and  3.5  million  are  receiving  Medicare  bene- 
fits; before  1965  there  was  no  full  system  of 


Federal  aid  to  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren today  over  7  million  such  children  are 
being  helped. 

In  short,  m  the  pa.st  six  years  we  have 
shown  for  ihe  first  time  since  the  New  Deal  a 
commitment  to  the  Job  of  solving  the  prob- 
lems facing  this  ii.itiou  In  the  B9th  Congress 
more  social  legiblatlon  w.is  passed  than  m 
any  other  Congress  in  history.  This  legisla- 
tion touched  on  every  major  aspect  of  Amer- 
ican life,  and  Included; 

Medicare. 

Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

Elementary  uiid  Secondary  Education  Act 
of   1965 

Manpower  Act  of  1965,  to  combat  the 
ellects    of    automation    through    retraining. 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965. 

Department  of  Transportation  with  a  Sec- 
retary of  Cabinet  rank 

Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Develop.ment  Act  of  1966 

Cold  W,\r  G.I  Bill 

But  I  am  not  here  today  to  look  back  on 
whiic  has  been  done  I  am  here  to  tell  you 
wh.^t  Is  being  done  to  secure  those  past  ar- 
complishments  and  to  discuss  the  problems 
we  win  face  In  the  future. 

.Many  of  the  programs  of  the  89th  were 
new  programs  trying  new  approaches  to 
problem  solving  .^s  Is  the  case  with  any  new 
program,  it  takes  time  to  find  the  most  ef- 
fective methods  of  operation;  there  Is  a 
period  of  trial  and  error  Much  of  the  work 
of  this  Congress  will  be  to  evaluate  the  last 
lew  years,  to  strengthen  good  programs  and 
change  or  eliminate  bad  ones 

The  danger,  however,  Is  th.it  opponents 
•o  change  will  use  this  evaluation  period  to 
Inflate  the  errors  that  have  been  m.ide  and 
Ignore  the  many  successes  In  particular,  the 
Republicans  are  showing  a  strong  Inclination 
In  this  Congress  to  destroy  entire  progranxs 
under  t.he  guise  of  evaluation  and  construc- 
tive criticism.  The  Republicans,  unfortu- 
nitfly.  have  always  shown  a  distinct  dis- 
like for  the  fast  pace  of  the  20th  century; 
ihey  long  for  the  slower  tempo  of  the  19th 
century. 

The  Republicans,  of  course,  profess  a  de- 
sire to  solve  the  problems  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury—  thev  will  do  anything  to  get  elected; 
but  the  gap  between  their  words  and  their 
votes  In  Congress  Is  as  wide  as  the  gap  be- 
tween this  century  and  the  last  Let  me  be 
specific : 

In  their  1964  platform  the  Republicans 
pledged      '  (to)    assist  the  individual  In 

surmounting  urgent  problems  beyond  his 
own  power  and  responsibility  to  control." 
In  the  89th  Congress  90%  of  the  House  Re- 
publicans voted  to  recommit  the  Anti-Pov- 
erty bill — 82%  voted  against  final  passage. 

On  education,  the  platform  pledged 
to  estiblLsh  realistic  priorities  for 
the  concentration  of  Federal  spending  In  the 
most  productive  and  creative  areas,  such  as 
education  .  .  "68  of  the  House  Republi- 
cans voted  to  recommit  the  Element.iry  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  and  73%  voted 
against   final    p;issage 

The  Republicans  pledged:  "an  especially 
determined  efTort  to  help  strengthen  the 
ability  of  State  and  local  governments  to 
meet  the  broad  rang',  of  needs  facing  the 
nation's  urban  ard  suburban  conununltles." 

96'"  of  the  House  Republicans  voted  to 
recommit  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Bill,  and  93%  voted 
against   final   passage 

They  also  said  they  believed  that:  ".  .  . 
America  miwt  advance  freedom  throughout 
the  world  as  a  vital  condition  of  orderly 
human  progress,  universal  Justice,  and  the 
security  of  the  An  erlcan  people  .  .  .  Ameri- 
ca must  assist  young  and  underdeveloped 
nations." 

89%  of  the  House  Republicans  voted  to 
recommit  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  and 
66  ~    voted  against  final  passage. 


There  are  two  leesons  to  be  learned  from 
this  record  of  opposition  to  progress.  One 
Is  that  a  party  should  not  be  Judged  on  Its 
words,  but  on  its  deeds.  Regardless  of  what 
the  Republicans  might  say  In  order  to  get 
voles,  their  own  record  Is  clearly  one  of  op- 
position to  social  progress  and  constructive 
change. 

The  second  lesson  is  that  we  can  expect 
more  opposition  In  the  future.  This  second 
point  Is  especially  significant  because  of  the 
present  composition  of  the  90th  Conu-ress.  In 
the  89th,  the  Democrats  controlled  the  House 
295-140;  In  the  90th,  that  mar»;ln  had  been 
reduced  to  247-187— stlU  a  majonty  but  a 
loss  of  47  seats,  and  a  change  in  94  votes 
Many  of  the  programs  pas.sed  over  Republi- 
can opposition  In  the  89th  will  have  .i  much 
harder  time  in  the  90th. 

In  fact,  the  Republican  hatchet-men  have 
already  dismembered  some  of  our  most  suc- 
cessful social  programs  In  this  Congress. 
They  knocked  out  the  Rent  Supplement  ap- 
propriations and  greatly  weakened  other 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  programs. 
Including  the  Demonstration  Cities  program 
There  were  52  Republican  members  repre- 
senting districts  that  have  submitted  61  ap- 
plications for  Model  Cities  Funds  who  voted 
against  the  bill. 

There  can  be  no  Justification  for  this  ab- 
solute failure  to  meet  the  responsibility  of 
solving  this  country's  problems.  And  let  there 
be  no  mistake  about  it.  these  problems  are 
growing  The  ghetto  riots  we  recently  read 
about  will  continue  unle.ss  something  is  done 
to  solve  the  problems  of  our  urban  slums. 
This  Is  not  to  s;iy  I  support  the  riots:  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  such  violence  We  must 
maintain  order  because  order  is  a  necessary 
prerequisite  for  society.  But  let  us  be  as  con- 
cerned about  solving  the  ghetto  problems  as 
we  are  about  keeping  order.  Order  without 
Justice  Is  a  mockery  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. The  problems  will  not  be  solved 
by  violence,  but  they  can  and  must  be  solved 
by  lawful  means. 

The  coming  election  will  be  crucial  because 
It  will  decide  In  large  part  whether  we  are 
to  continue  our  fight  for  social  progress  or 
retreat  behind  the  walls  of  complacency  and 
acceptance  of  social  Injustice.  I  believe  the 
most  valuable  contribution  of  your  organi- 
zation will  be  to  fight  this  complacency  and 
elect  candidates  committed  to  that  fight  Do 
not  be  swayed  by  pleasant  words  and  solemn 
promises,  because  as  we  have  seen  words 
alone  have  no  meaning  and  promises  can  be 
broken.  As  a  Democrat  I  will  run  on  my  rec- 
ord and  on  the  record  of  my  party:  I  doubt 
If  many  Republicans  would  be  willing  to  do 
the  same. 

In  the  final  analysis,  our  government  and 
society  are  only  as  good  as  we  make  them  If 
we  work  now  to  strengthen  the  Democratic 
Party  our  success  will  be  seen  in  a  better 
America,  a  better  place  to  live  and  r.ilse  our 
families.  The  fact  that  you  are  concerned 
enough  about  yoiu-  country  to  take  an  active 
part  In  the  formulation  of  Its  policies  is  very 
encoiuraglng.  It  is  the  Individual's  willing- 
ness to  assume  resp<5nslblllty  that  has  long 
been  the  strength  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
and  It  Is  the  combined  eflforts  of  individuals 
which  will  eventually  produce  the  better 
America  we  all  desire. 


RIOTS    AND    CIVIL    DISTURBANCES 

Mr  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
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recent  series  of  riots  and  civil  disturb- 
ances we  have  experienced  In  cities 
throughout  America  points  up  most 
vividly  one  problem  that  has  existed 
ftlthin  the  inner  or  central  cities  for 
years. 

The  small  businessman  in  an  area 
where  criminal  activity  is  high  is  at  the 
mercy  of  those  who  would  attack  him  and 
his  business.  The  small  central  city  mer- 
chant in  many  cases  operates  virtually 
unprotected.  Police  protection  may  be 
limited  as  a  result  of  manpower  and 
equipment  shortage. 

Of  even  greater  significance  and  alarm, 
however,  is  the  increasing  unavailability 
of  adequate  insurance  protection  for 
small  businesses  in  high  crime  incidence 
areas  within  our  great  cities.  In  instances 
where  insurance  to  protect  against  theft 
and  arson  is  available  at  all,  the  pre- 
mium costs  are  usually  prohibitive.  And 
in  many  areas  and  for  many  businesses, 
of  course,  insurance  companies  will  not 
even  write  policies. 

To  help  correct  this  inequity  of  op- 
portunity, I  am  introducing  today  a  bill 
to  establish  a  Small  Business  Crime  Pro- 
tection Insurance  Corporation.  This  bill 
is  concrete  recognition  of  the  plight  of 
many  of  our  small  businessmen  and  that 
"The  preservation  and  expansion  of  the 
system  of  free  competitive  enterprise  is 
basic  not  only  to  the  economic  well- 
being  but  to  the  security  of  this  Nation." 

This  Corporation  will  be  directed  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration in  conjunction  with  a  nine- 
member  Board  of  Directors — six  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and 
three  elected  annually  by  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Corporation. 

The  administrator  will  be  authorized 
to  insure  and  reinsure,  upon  terms  and 
conditions  he  may  establish,  against  loss 
by  small  business  concerns  due  to  crim- 
inal activity  for  which  Insurance  and  re- 
insurance from  other  sources  Is  not  avail- 
able at  reasonable  costs  and  terms.  The 
corporation  will  be  barred  from  Issuing 
Insurance  where  private  Insurance  com- 
panies are  available  and  willing.  The  ad- 
ministrator will  be  instructed  to  utilize 
private  Insurance  companies  and  indi- 
vidual experts  to  advise  on  proper  insur- 
ance procedures  and  availability  of  pri- 
vate policies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  federally  sponsored  in- 
surance is  not  new.  I  introduced  earlier 
this  year  a  bill  to  provide  adequate  flood 
Insurance  through  Federal  sources  to 
areas  in  which  this  protection  is  unavail- 
able or  of  prohibitive  cost.  That  situa- 
tion is  analogous  to  the  plight  of  the 
small  merchant  in  a  high  crime  area. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  Alls  the  gap 
between  the  insurance  coverage  offered 
by  private  insurance  companies,  which 
may  be  denied  many  small  businessmen, 
and  the  growing  need  of  small  businesses 
for  compensatory  insurance  for  criminal 
assaults,  robberies  and  burglaries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  a  thriving  busi- 
ness community,  our  potentially  prosper- 
ous central  cities  will  become — and  in 
some  cases  are  on  the  verge  of  becom- 
ing— vast  wastelands  of  poverty,  igno- 
rance, disease,  and  despair.  A  strong  and 
active  business  community  is  necessary 
to  combat  the  social  ills  that  plague  our 


cities  and  result  In  disastrous  riots.  But 
we  caimot  blame  the  small  businessman 
for  refusing  the  increasing  risks  of  rob- 
bery, burglary,  and  personal  injury  with- 
out adequate  Insurance  protection. 

The  pressing  need  for  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Crime  Protection  Insurance  Act  of 
1967  has  been  made  obvious  by  our  sum- 
mer of  discontent.  We  can  no  longer 
ignore  the  approaching  tragedy.  We  can 
avert  it  by  constructive  programs  and 
fresh  approaches.  This  bill  is  one  step 
forward. 


AMERICA  IN  CRISES 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  are  faced  with  a 
crisis — a  crisis  of  physical  and  psycho- 
logical dimensions  undreamed  of  before 
today.  In  order  to  control  and  overcome 
this  crisis,  we  must  marshal  every 
ounce  of  moral  courage  and  determina- 
tion available  and  we  must  put  to  work 
in  ever  Increasing  efficient  ways  our  tre- 
mendous productive  resources. 

The  crisis  is  this:  Overseas — in  Viet- 
nam— we  are  committed  to  protect  an 
ally  from  the  overt  aggressors  of  a  de- 
vouring and  vicious  neighbor. 

At  home,  we  are  faced  with  the  threat 
of  rising  inflation,  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion, urban  blight,  and  the  increasing 
tendency  to  ignore  and  overlook  the  in- 
dividual In  our  society.  We  are  confronted 
with  new  aspects  and  examples  of  pov- 
erty in  our  own  country — poverty  plen- 
tiful in  human  compassion,  but  desper- 
ately lacking  in  hard  economic  assist- 
ance. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  Americans  of 
every  color  have  been  rocked  and  dazed 
by  the  series  of  disastrous  riots  flaming 
in  our  great  urban  centers.  We  have  been 
alarmed  by  the  increasing  indications 
that  crime — petty  and  major,  organized 
and  unorganized — is  constantly  on  the 
rise.  Crime  in  America,  spawned  in  part 
by  the  growing  awareness  of  the  eco- 
nomic differences  that  still  exist,  has  be- 
come our  No.  1  domestic  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  multiple  crisis  that 
America  encounters  today  defies  the 
mold  of  yesterday's  solution.  The  prob- 
lems in  America  today  will  not  and  can- 
not be  interpreted,  defined,  and  solved  in 
relation  to  the  values,  norms,  and  con- 
cepts of  the  past.  We  have  had  new 
values,  new  norms,  and  new  concepts 
thrust  upon  us.  We  must  come  up  with 
applications  to  fit  these  Innovations. 

The  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice  Assistance  Act  of  1967  is  an  en- 
lightened and  constructive  guide  to  find 
these  new  paths  by  giving  to  States  and 
localities  the  means  to  invent  and  to  ap- 
ply irmovatlons  in  the  enforcement  and 
administration  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  title  I  recognizes  that 
crime  Is  a  local  problem  that  must  be 
dealt  with  by  local  and  State  govern- 
ments. This  section  would  set  up  grants 


to  local  and  State  goverrunents  to  assist 
in  developing  comprehensive  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  adminis- 
tration plans. 

Title  II  provides  for  grants  to  imple- 
ment new  approaches  and  improvements 
in  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice. 
These  grants  may  be  made  for  purchase 
of  new  equipment,  personnel  recruit- 
ment, management  and  organization, 
commimity  relations  activities,  and  pub- 
lic education  efforts. 

Title  III  outlines  a  series  of  grants  for 
research,  demonstration,  and  special 
project  grants.  These  grants  would  bring 
together  the  efforts  of  the  local  and 
State  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  agencies,  the  best  minds  from  our 
great  educational  institutions,  officials 
from  other  governmental  agencies  and 
private  industry,  and  others  to  find  the 
new  approaches  and  methods  to  improve 
the  administration  and  enforcement  of 
our  criminal  laws. 

Title  rv  would  set  up  within  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  a  Director  of  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice 
Assistance  to  oversee,  coordinate,  and  di- 
rect the  Federal  Government's  role  in 
this  plan.  It  is  obvious  that  just  as  crime 
has  no  respect  for  governmental  bound- 
aries, so  neither  should  our  efforts  to 
combat  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Enforcement  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  reported  that,  "Amer- 
ica can  control  crime."  But  if  we  fail  to 
control  crime,  crime  will  soon  control  us. 
The  bill  before  us  today  puts  an  effective 
roadblock  in  the  spirallng  trail  of  crime 
statistics.  H.R.  5037  is  a  real  challenge 
to  the  problems  that  have  plagued  local 
law  enforcement  in  the  past.  Its  pro- 
visions will  free  local  and  State  govern- 
ments from  fiscal  bondage  and  replace 
those  bonds  with  the  resources  of  the 
Federal  Government.  I  am  confident  that 
this  act  will  enable  us  to  find  the  an- 
swers and  approaches  which  we  seem  so 
desperately  lacking  now. 


BLACK    POWER    EXPOSED    BY    U.S. 
SUPREME  COURT  IN  1936 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Rarick]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  sin- 
cere fellow  countrymen  have  been  aghast 
at  the  recent  organized  riots  and  murder 
in  our  American  cities.  They  thought  it 
could  not  happen  in  America. 

Senator  Bilbo,  Senator  McCarthy,  and 
an  army  of  others  foresaw  and  fore- 
warned our  people  of  the  black  power 
movement  controlled  by  the  Communist 
Party  years  ago.  But,  their  warnings  and 
work  were  suppressed. 

Even  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  1936  warned  of  an  impending 
Communist  inspired  revolution. 

I  include  at  this  point  the  dissenting 
opinion  by  Justice  Van  Devanter  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Hem- 
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don  V.  Lowry.  301  US.  242  in  1936  for  the 
perusal  of  our  colleagues: 

HSENOON   V.    LOW»T 

(Bfs.   Jtwtic*   Van   Devanteb.   dUsentlng  ] 

The  prewnt  appeal  Is  not  from  that  Judg- 
ment of  afllrmance  but  from  a  Judgment 
denying  a  subsequent  petition  for  tiabeas 
corpus.* 

If  It  be  assumed  that  on  this  appeal  the 
evidence  produced  on  the  trial  in  the  crim- 
inal case  may  be  exaunlned  to  ascertain  how 
the  statute  wis  appUed.  I  am  of  opinion, 
after  such  an  examination,  that  the  statute 
was  applied  as  if  the  words  •combined  re- 
sistance" therein  were  in  letter  and  mean- 
ing "combined  forcible  resistance." 

The  evidence,  all  of  which  is  embodied  in 
the  present  record,  will  be  here  stated  m  re- 
duced volume  without  omltung  anything 
material. 

Herndon  Is  a  negro  and  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  L' S  A  ,  which  is  a 
section  of  the  Communist  International  He 
waa  sent  from  Kentucky  to  Atlanta.  Geor- 
gia, as  a  paid  organizer  for  the  party  Atlanta 
Is  within  an  area  where  there  is  a  large  negro 
population,  and  the  Communist  Party  has 
been  endeavoring  to  extead  Its  acttvlt.es 
and  membership  to  that  popilatlon  am(  :.g 
others.  Hemdon's  duties  as  an  organizer  xere 
to  call  and  conduct  meetings,  to  dis.?eminate 
Information  respecting  the  party,  to  distrib- 
ute Its  literature,  to  educate  prospects  and 
secure  members,  to  receive  dues  and  con- 
trlbutlona,  and  to  work  up  a  subordinate  or- 
ganization of  the  party  He  called  and  con- 
ducted meetings  which  evidently  were 
secret,  solicited  and  secured  members,  and 
received  dues  and  contributions.  He  and 
others,  when  becoming  members,  subscribed 
to  an  obligation  saying  'The  undersigned 
declares  his  adherence  to  the  program  and 
statutes  of  the  Communist  International 
and  the  Communist  Party  of  the  U  3. A.,  and 
agrees  to  submit  to  the  discipline  of  the 
party  and  to  engage   actively   In   Its  work." 

When  arrested  he  had  under  his  arm  a  box 
In  which  be  was  carrying  membership  and 
collection  books  which  he  had  been  using 
and  varloua  pamphlets,  books  and  docu- 
ments, all  pertaining  to  the  structure,  pur- 
poses  and  activities  of  the  party.  Two  or 
three  of  the  papers  had  been  preptired  by 
him  and  disclosed  that  he  was  an  active 
spirit  in  the  "Section  Committee"  and  the 
•Unemployment  Committee,"  both  subor- 
dinate local  agencies  of  the  party  The  mem- 
bership books,  besides  showing  names  of 
those  whom  he  bad  induced  to  become  mem- 
bers and  dates  of  their  admission,  contained 
extracts  from  the  party  statutes,  some  of 
which  read : 

"A  member  of  the  Party  can  be  every 
person  from  the  age  of  eighteen  up  who 
accepts  the  program  and  statutes  of  the  Com- 
munist International  and  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  n.S-A..  who  becomes  a  member  of 
a  basic  organization  of  the  Party,  who  is  ac- 
tive In  this  organization,  who  subordinates 
himself  to  all  decisions  of  the  Comintern  and 
of  the  Party,  and  regularly  pays  his  mem- 
bership dues." 

"The  strictest  Party  Discipline  Is  the  most 
solemn  duty  of  all  Party  members  and  all 
Party  organizations.  The  decisions  of  the 
CI  and  the  Party  Convention  of  the  CC  and 
of  all  leading  committees  of  the  Party,  must 
be  promptly  carried  out.  Discussion  of  ques- 
tions over  which  there  have  been  differences 
must  not  continue  after  the  decision  has 
been  made." 

"The  Party  Is  the  vanguard  of  the  work- 
ing class  and  consists  of  the  best,  most  class 
conscious,  most  active,  the  most  courageous 
members  of  that  class.  It  incorporates  the 
whola  body  of  experience  of  the  proletarian 
struggle,  bsalng  Itself  upon  the  revolutionary 
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tfieory  of  Marxism  and  representing  the  gen- 
eral and  lasting  Interests  of  the  whole  of  the 
working  class.  The  Party  personlfles  the  unity 
of  proletarian  principles,  of  proletarian  will 
and  of  proletarian  revolutionary  action." 

The  collection  books  contained  the  state- 
ment -Every  dollar  collected  is  a  bullet  fired 
into  the  boss  class." 

The  membership  and  collection  books  had 
been  sent  to  Herndon  from  the  main  office 
of  the  party  In  New  'X'ork  for  use  by  him,  and 
he  had  been  using  them  In  securing  members 
and  In  collecting  dues  and  contributions 
With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  papers 
prepared  by  him  and  heretofore  mentioned, 
the  literature  which  he  was  carrying  under 
his  arm  when  arrested  had  been  sent  to  him 
from  the  same  office,  together  with  many 
pamphlets,  books  and  other  publications,  for 
use  and  distribution  by  him  In  his  work  as  an 
organizer.  The  Utcratvire  which  he  had  with 
him  when  arrested  was  produced  In  evidence 
and  will  now  be  described,  chiefly  by  titles 
and  extracts  i  Italics  supplied  i . 

••Appeal  to  Southern  Youno  Wobicers" 
The  Young  Communist  League  Is  the 
champion  not  only  of  the  young  white  work- 
ers but  especially  of  the  doubly  oppressed 
negro  young  workers  The  Younc;  Commu- 
nist League  fights  against  the  whole  system 
of  race  discrimination  and  stands  for  full 
racial,  political,  economic  and  social  equality 
of  all  workers.  .  .  . 

■The  chief  aim  of  the  Young  Communist 
League  Is  to  organize  the  young  workers  for 
a  struggle  against  the  bosses  and  against  the 
whole  profit  system 

"The  Young  Communist  League  fights  for- 

■Pull  political,  social  and  racial  equality  for 
the  negro  workers 

"Against  bosses'  wars!  Defend  the  Soviet 
Union! 

"Smash  the  National  Guard,  the  C.M.TC. 
and  R  O  T.C." 

"Lin  and  Struggles  or  Negro  Toilers. " 
la  no  other  so-called  civilized  country  In 
the  world  are  human  beings  treated  as  badly 
as  these  15  million  negroes  |ln  the  United 
States]  They  live  under  a  perpetual  regime 
of  white  terror  They  are  absolutely  at 

the   mercy  of  every  fiendish  mob  incited  by 
the  white  landlords  and  capitalists" 
Communism   and  Christianism  •' 

•'Banish  the  Gods  from  the  Skies  and  Capi- 
talists from  the  Earth  and  malte  the  World 
safe  for  Industrial  Communism 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  trouble  wl'h  every  reformatory  so- 
cialism of  modern  times  Is.  that  It  undert.ikes 
the  imfKJsslblllty  of  changing  the  fruit  of  the 
capitalist  state  Into  that  of  the  commun- 
istic one  without  changing  the  political 
organism:  but  to  do  that  Is  aw  impossible 
as  to  gather  grapes  from  thorns  or  flgs  from 
thistles  Hence  an  upr(X)t!ng  and  replanting 
are  necessary  ia  revolution  not  a  rf  forma- 
tion] which  will  give  the  world  i  new  tree 
of  state 

•'Capitalism  no  longer  grows  the  fruits 
(foods,  clothes  and  houses  i  which  are  neces- 
sary to  the  sustenance  of  all  the  world 
Hence  It  must  be  duy  up  by  the  roofi  In  order 
that  a  tree  which  Is  so  organized  that  It 
win  bear  these  necessities  for  the  whole 
world  may  be  planted  In  its  place. 

'•The  people  of  Russia  have  accomplished 
this  uprooting  and  replanting  (this  revolu- 
tion] In  the  case  of  their  state,  and  those 
of  everv'  nation  are  destined  to  do  the  same 
In  one  way  or  another,  each  according  to  Its 
historical  and  economic  development,  some 
with  much  violence  most,  I  hope,  with  but 
little.- 

■  Communist    PoamoN    on    the    Negro 
QvrtaTioti  " 

This  Is  a  booklet  of  several  pages  and  bears 
on  the  front  of  its  cover  a  map  of  the 
United  States  showing  a  dark  belt  stretch- 


ing across  considerable  portions  of  Georgia 
and  eight  other  southern  states.  Parts  of  the 
text  are  here  copied. 

"The  slogan  of  the  right  of  self-determi- 
nation occupies  the  central  place  in  the  lib- 
eration struggle  of  the  Negro  population  In 
the  Black  Belt  against  the  yoke  of  American 
Imperialism.  But  this  slogan,  as  we  see  it. 
must  be  carried  out  only  in  connection  with 
two  other  basic  demands.  Thus,  there  are 
three  basic  demands  to  be  kept  in  mind  in 
the  Black  Belt,  namely,  the  following: 

•■(a)  Confiscation  of  the  landed  property 
of  the  white  Landowners  and  capitalists  for 
the  benefit  of  the  negro  farmers.  The  land 
property  in  the  hands  of  the  white  American 
exploiters  constitutes  the  most  important 
material  basis  of  the  entire  system  of  na- 
tional oppression  and  serfdom  of  the  Negroes 
In  the  Black  Belt.  More  than  three-quarters 
of  all  Negro  farmers  here  are  txjund  In  actual 
serfdom  to  the  farms  and  plantations  of  the 
white  exploiters  by  the  feudal  system  of 
'share  cropping  ' 

"Without  this  revolutionary  measure. 
without  the  agrariai  revolution,  the  right  of 
self-determination  of  the  Negro  population 
would  be  only  a  Utopia  or.  at  best,  would 
remain  only  on  paper  without  changing  In 
any  way  the  actual  enslavement 

"lb  I  Establishment  of  the  State  Unity  of 
the  Black  Belt  At  the  present  time  this 
Negro  zone — precisely  for  the  purpose  of  fa- 
cilitating national  oppression — is  artificially 
split  up  and  divided  Into  a  number  of  vari- 
ous states  which  Include  distant  localities 
having  a  majority  of  white  population  If 
the  right  of  self-determination  of  the  Ne- 
groes Is  to  be  put  Into  force.  It  Is  necesary 
wherever  possible  to  bring  together  Into  one 
governmental  unit  all  districts  of  the  South 
where  the  majority  of  the  settled  popula- 
tion consists  of  negroes.  Within  the  limits 
of  this  state  there  will  of  course  remain  a 
fairly  significant  white  minority  which  must 
submit  to  the  right  of  self-determination  of 
the  negro  majority.  .    . 

"(c)  Right  of  Self-Determlnatlon  This 
means  complete  and  unlimited  right  of  the 
negro  majority  to  exercise  governmental  au- 
thority In  the  entire  territory  of  the  Black 
Belt,  as  well  as  to  decide  upon  the  relations 
between  their  territory  and  other  nations, 
particularly  the  United  States  " 

"Even  If  the  situation  does  not  yet  ww- 
rant  the  raising  of  the  question  of  uprising, 
one  should  not  limit  oneself  at  present  to 
propaganda  for  the  demand.  •Right  to  Self- 
Determlnatlon."  but  should  organize  mass 
actions.  Huch  as  demonstrations,  strikes,  tax 
boycott  rnovements,  etc." 

•A  direct  question  of  power  Is  also  the  de- 
mand of  confiscation  of  the  land  of  the 
white  exploiters  In  the  South,  as  well  as  the 
demand  of  the  negroes  that  the  entire  Black 
Belt  be  amalgamated  Into  a  State  unit. 

••Hereby,  every  single  fundamental  demand 
of  the  liberation  struggle  of  the  negroes  In 
the  Black  Belt  Is  such  that-  If  once  thor- 
oughly understood  by  the  negro  masses  and 
adopted  as  their  slogan — It  will  lead  them 
Into  the  struggle  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
power  of  the  ruling  bourgeoisie,  which  is  Im- 
poRgible  without  such  revolutionary  strug- 
gle One  cannot  deny  that  It  Is  Just  possible 
for  the  negro  papulation  of  the  Black  Belt 
to  win  the  right  to  self-determination  dur- 
ing capitalism:  but  It  Is  perfectly  clear  and 
Indubitable  that  this  Is  possible  only  through 
successful  revolutionary  struggle  for  power 
against  the  American  bourgeoisie,  through 
wresting  the  negroes'  right  of  self-determina- 
tion from  American  imperialism.  Thus,  the 
slogan  of  right  to  self-determination  Is  a  real 
slogan  of  National  Rebellion  which,  to  be 
considered  as  such,  need  not  be  supple- 
mented by  proclaiming  struggle  for  the  com- 
plete separation  of  the  negro  zone,  at  least 
not  at  present. 

"(d)  Communists  must  fight  In  the  fore- 
front of   the   national   liberation  movement 
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and  must  do  their  utmost  for  the  progress     for  It  pictured  their  condition  as  an  unhappy  ment  and  brings  It  more  certainly  within  the 

of  this  mass  movement  and  its  revolutlonl-     one  resulting  from,  asserted  wrongs  on  the  power  of  the  State  to  denounce  It  as  a  crime 

zatlon.  Negro  Communists  must  clearly  dls-      part  of  white  landlords  and  employers,  and  than   otherwise   It   would   be.   The   supreme 

soclate  :!iemselves  from  all  bourgeois  cur-      sought  by  alluring  statements  of  resulting  court  of  the  State  In  both  of  its  opinions  was 

rents   m   the   negro   movement,   must   Inde-      advantages    to   Induce   them   to   Join   In   an  dealing  with  a  statute  and  a  charge  In  which 

fatlgably  oppose  the  spread  of  the  Influence     effort  to  carry  Into  effect  the  measures  which  the  Intent  of  the  accused  was  an  element  of 

of  the  bourgeois  groups  on  the  working  ne-     the  literature  proposed.  These  measures  In-  the  offense.  In  the  original  opinion  the  court 

groes.  ■                                                                          eluded  a  revolutionary  uprooting  of  the  exist-  Incautiously  said  "It  would  be  sufficient  that 

•'Their  constant  call  to  the  negro  masses     ing  capitalist  state,  as  It  ■was  termed;  con-  he  Intended  It   (the  combined  and  forcible 

must  be:  Revolutionary  struggle  against  the     flscatlon   of   the   landed   property   of   white  resistance]    to  happen  at  any  time."  In  its 

ruling  white  bourgeoisie,  through  a  fighting     landowners   and   capitalists   for   the   benefit  opinion  on  rehearing  It  said  the  phrase  "at 

allianct'  with  the  revolutionary  white  prole-     of  negroes;  establishment  in  the  black  belt  any  time"  had  not  been  Intended  to  mean 

tarlat!                                                                         of  an  Independent  State,  possibly  followed  any  time  In  the  Indefinite  future;   and  by 

"We  are  Bolsheviks,  members  of  a  fighting     by  secession  from  the  United  States;  orga-  way  of  avoiding  such  a  meaning  the  court 

Party  of  the  working  class,  who  know  that     nlzatlon  of  mass  demonstrations,  strikes  and  changed  that  part  of  the  original  opinion  by 

the  (inlv  road  to  the  revolutionary  overthrow     tax  boycotts  in  aid  of  this  measure;  adoption  making  It  read  "at  any  time  within  which  he 

of  capitalism  and  the  establishment  of  Com-     of  a  fighting  alliance  with  the  revolutionary  might  reasonably  expect  his  Influence  to  con- 

munism    Is    through    welding   together   the     white  proletariat;  revolutionary  overthrow  of  tlnue  to  be  directly  operative  in  causing  such 

Iron  unity  of  class  Ideology  which  penetrates     capitalism  and  establishment  of  Communism  action  by  those  whom  he  sought  to  Induce." 

Into  our   ranks,   as   the   prerequisite   to  the     through  effective  physical  struggles  against  I  do  not  perceive  that  this  puts  the  standard 

effectrr   .struggle   against   the    class    enemy     the   class   enemy.  Proposing  these   measures  of  guilt  at  large  or  renders  It  Inadmlsslbly 

physically."                                                                   was  nothing  short  of  advising  a  resort  to  force  vague.  The  accused  must  intend  that  com- 

There  'wr.s  no  direct  testimony  that  Hern-    .and  violence,  for  all  know  that  such  measures  blned   forcible  resistance  shall  proximately 

don  distributed  the  literature  Just  described,     could  not  be  effected  otherwise.  Not  only  so,  result  from  his  act  of  Inducement.  There  is 

No  member  of  the  Communist  Party  came     but  the  literature  makes  such  repelling  use  no  uncertainty  In  that.  The  Intended  point 

forward  to  tell  what  he  did  In  their  meetings     of  the  terms  "revolution,"  "national  rebel-  of  time  must  be  ■within  the  period  during 

or  In   Inducing   them   to   become   members,      lion,"  "revolutionary  struggle,"  "revolution-  which  he  ""might  reasonably  expect"'  his  In- 

Nor  does  this  seem  strange  when  regard  Is     ary  overthrow,"  "effective  physical  struggle,"  ducement    to   remain   directly   operative   in 

had  to  The  obligation  taken  by  members  and     "smash  the  National  Guard,"  "mass  strikes,"  causing  the  combined  forcible  resistance.  The 

to  the  discipline  imposed.  Nevertheless  there     and  "violence,"  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  words   "might   reasonably   expect"    have    as 

was  evidence  from  which  distribution  by  him      use  of  force  In  an  unlawful  sense  Is  Intended,  much  precision  as  is  admissible  in  such   a 

reasonably  could  be  inferred.  It  was  shown         The  purpose  and  probable  effect  of  such  matter,  are  not  difficult  to  understand,  and 

that  he  ■w.-as  an  active  member,  was  sent  to     literature,    when    under   consideration    in    a  conform  to  decisions  heretofore  given  by  this 

Atlant.i  a;  .1  paid  organizer,  and  was  subject     prosecution  like  that  against  Herndon,  are  Court    in    respect    of    related    questions.    I 

to  party   discipline:    also   that   he   received     to   be   tested   and  determined    with   appro-  therefore  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no 

the  literature  for  distribution  in  the  course     prlate  regard  to  the  capacity  and  clrcum-  objectionable  uncertainty  about  the  stand- 

of  his  work  and  had  copies  of  It,  together     stances  of  those  who  are  sought  to  be  In-  ard  of  guilt  and  that  the  statute  does  not  In 

with    current     membership     and    collection     fluenced.'  In  this  Instance  the  literature  is  that  regard  infringe  the  constitutional  guar- 

boolcs.  under  his  arm  when  he  was  arrested;      largely  directed  to  a  people  whose  past  and  anty  of  due  process  of  law. 

and  further  that  he  had  been  soliciting  and     present  circumstances  would   lead   them   to  Believing  that  the  statute  under  which  the 

securing   members,    which   was   part   of   the     give  unusual  credence  to  Its  Inflaming  and  conviction    was    had   is    not   subject   to   the 

work  in  which  the  literature  was  to  be  used.     Inciting  features.  objections    leveled    against    It,    I    think    the 

He  had  declared  his  "adherence  to  the  pro-         And   so  It  is   that  examination   and   con-  Judgment  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State 

gram   and   statutes"   of  the   party  and   had     slderatlon  of  the  evidence  convince  me  that  denying  the  petition  for  ho beos  corpuj  should 

taken  like  declarations  from  those  whom  he     the  supreme  court  of  the  State  applied  the  ^^  affirmed. 

secured  as  members:  and  this  tended  strong-     statute,  conformably  to  Its  opinion,  as  mak-  ^^-     Jitstice     McReynolds,     Mr.     J^dstice 
ly  to  show  not  only  that  he  understood  the     ing  criminal  an  attempt  to  Induce  and  Incite  Sutherland  and  Mr.  Jtjstice  Butler  Join  in 
party  program  and  statutes   as  outUned  In     others  to  Join  In  combined   forcible  resist-  *h's  dissent, 
the  literature  but  also  that  he  brought  them     ance   to  the  lawful   authority  of  the  State.  ^— ^™^^^— 
to  the  attention  of  others  whom  he  secured         That  the  constitutional  guaranty  of  free- 
as  members.  Besides,  at  the  trial  he  made     ^om  of  speech  and  assembly  does  not  shield  FAIRNESS  DOCTRINE  UNFAIR 
an  extended  statement  to  the  court  and  Jury     or  afford  protection  for  acts  of  intentional  w_     wat  kt^t?     Mr     tsr^oV-or     t    qcV- 
in  his  defense.-  but  did  not  refer  In  any  wise     incitement  to  forcible  resistance  to  the  law-  „J^^:rr^,!r^Z„.,l:„.^?^t^^^ 
to  the  literature  or  deny  that  he  had  been     fuj    authority   of    a   State   Is   settled    by   re-  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
using  or  distributing  It.  Thvis  there  was  in     peated   decisions   of   this   Court;  "   and    the  from  Louisiana    [Mr.  Rarick]    may  ex- 
the  c-.ifience  not  merely  some  but  adequate     Georgia  decisions  are  to  the  same  effect."  tend   his   remarks   at   this   point  in   the 
and  undisputed  basis  for  Inferring  that  he         under  the  statute  as  construed  and  ap-  Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
had  been  using  the  literature  for  the  piir-     ^^^^  j^  j,  essential  that  the  accused  Intended  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
poses  for  which  he  received  It.  Evidently.     ^^  ^^^^^^  combined  forcible  resistence.  The  objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
and^  wit:,  reason,  the  Jury  drew  this  Infer-     p^^sence  of  the  Intent  aggravates  the  induce-  from  New  Mexico? 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  Herndon     There  was  no  objection. 

was  a  negro  member  and  organizer  In  the  ^  Bums  v.  United  States,  274  V.  S.  328,  Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
Communlst  Party  and  was  engaged  actively  335.  leagues  in  the  Senate  are  conducting  a 
In  Inducing  others,  chiefly  southern  negroes,  *  Gitlow  v.  New  York,  268  U.  S.  652,  668,  et  study  by  questionnaire  from  the  broad- 
to  become  members  of  the  party  and  partlcl-  sc^-/  ^'l«"«l'  I  ^""''^l^'J^'^t  ^^J'  If  J'  cast  licensees  that  is  quite  interesting, 
pate  In  effecting  Its  purposes  and  program,  "l;  Ftefce  J'r-U^lfl  4,  n  ^  ^so  l^^.  Feeling  the  questions  and  information 
The  literature  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  Stromberg  v.  California.  283  U.  S.  359.  368;  =  y^.  JT  -  intprp«:t  tr»  mir  fpllnur  rnl 
party  for  that  purpose  was  particularly  Near  v.  Afinnesofa,  283  U.  S.  697.  708.  ^il.lc  t  i  J.i.?i  7k  )^i,  »  /  °. 
adapted  to  appeal  to  negroes  in  that  section,  *  Carr  v.  State.  176  Ga.  56;  166  S.  E.  827.  leagues  I  include  the  full  text  and  ques- 
167  s.  E.  103;  Corr  v.  State.  176  Ga.  747;  169  tlons  of  the  questionnaire  following  my 

'See  Georgia  Code  1933.  5  38-415.                   S.  E.  201.  remarks: 

U.S.  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE.  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  COMMUNICATIONS 
Fairness  Doctrine  Study 
I  LICENSEE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

GtnenI  Instructions 

This  questionnairs  should  be  completed  and  one  copy  returntd  for  SKh  commerclil  and  non-commercial  radio  and  television  broadcast  station  in  the  country.  (However,  if  yours  is  an  AM-FM 
simulcasting  operation  with  100<';  duplication  ot  programming  on  elthtr  or  iMtli  channels,  you  need  complete  only  one  questionnaire  for  both.) 

Before  starting  to  answer  the  questions,  you  will  find  It  useful  to  read  this  document  In  lb  entirety  to  familiarize  yourself  with  its  scope  and  content.  You  will  note  that  questions  appear  in  bold- 
w  type  and  special  instructions  are  in  lightface.  The  numerals  which  appear  In  iMldface  are  question  numbers.  Do  not  concern  yourself  with  the  lightface  numerals.  They  are  merely  code  numbers 
■filch  permit  the  tabulation  of  your  answers  by  computer. 

Thp  combined  tabulation  of  responses  from  all  stations  will  be  used  for  a  statistical  study  of  prKtIces  and  policy  within  the  broadcasting  Industry  as  a  whole  and  to  elicit  industry  recommenda- 

tBis  which  will  be  useful  to  the  Committee  in  its  study.  One  completed  copy  whould  be  returned  to  this  Committee  postmarl(ed  not  later  than  November  18,  1966  It  should  be  addressed  to:  Senate 
Commerce  Committee.  Subcommittee  on  Communications,  5202  New  Senate  OfRce  Building,  Washington,  DC  20510. 

Call  Letters:  .  (Check  one):  ^1  a  Commercial, -Z  a  Nor)-Commercial 

12  3  4 

Type  of  Station:  (ChecK  one):  6  1  □  AMFM  Simulcasting. -2  n  AM, -3  O  TU.-*  a  TV-VHF, -5  n  TV-UHF 

location  ot  Station: 7- 

(City)  (State)                                           «- 

tstimited  MarKet  Population:  Average  Number  Hrs.  Broadcast  Daily  

9-  10- 
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U.S.  SENATE  COMMIITEE  ON  COIMIMERCE,   SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  COMMUNICATIONS — Continued 

Fiirress  Doctrine  Stud/ —Continued 

LICENSEE   QUESTIONNAIRE— Continued 

Primary  Network  Affinatioa    (Check  one); 

11-1   □  None             2   J  ASC             3     ;  CBS           -4  n  Mutual           -5  D  NBC           -6  D  NET           -7  D  NER 
-»  a  Other  Specify. 


August  d,  1967 


Channel  or  Frequency 

How  long  has  licensee  owned  'tiis  station?     Years: 

License*  Name: 

List  call  letters  of  o'hef  static  •>  0M"e4  t<  licensee; 


Power:  kw.        Year  station  Acnl  on  ait; 

Address:  


PART  I:  STATION  EDITORIALS 

la.  Oo«s  this  station  currently,  or  la.e  you  ever,  broaJcast  iocaily  orgirated  editorials,  giving  editorial  opinions  o(  this  station  a'-t  announced  as  such  at  the  time  of  brcaJcast?  (Check  one)- 

13-1    ,  Currently  SraaJcast  regularly  scneduied  eOitonals.         -2  Z.  Broadcast  editorials  sporadically.        -3  u  Once  broadcast  but  discontmueJ.        -4  L.  Have  newer  troddcastecitotiais 
lb.  If  you  have  never  broaJcast  statiun  eJ'tonals,  •hat  is  your  principal  reason  tor  not  broadcasting  them? 


(If  you  have  never  broadcast  station  editorials,  skip  to  PART  II,  page  2  ) 

2.  If  you  once  broadcast  station  eOitonais  but  aiscontmued  them,  how  many  years  ago  were  they  discontinued? 

3.  If  you  discontinued  station  e'ttO'iaU,  «hjt  was  the  principal  reason  lor  discontinuing  them? 


Years: 


Years: 

Months; 


18  19 

2iy2\' 


(II  you  once  caiieo  station  editorials  but  do  "ot  cun^'tiy  carry  them,  skip  to  PART  II.  page  ?  ) 

4.  If  you  currently  troaJca-.t  station  editorials,  lor  ho<*  -nan^  ^eirs  hjve  you  broadca'.t  thorn' 

5.  For  how  many  months  do  you  ordinarily  keep  copies  at  your  station  editorials  in  your  hies? 

6.  How  many  days  per  week  do  you  ordinarily  broadcast  eiJi'ot.als?  Days; or     -y  P  Nut  reau  a riy  scheduled 

22 

7.  Upon  days  when  you  ordinarily  broadcast  station  editor!,!',,  on  'he  average,  how  many  editorial  broadcasts  are  scheJuieJ  per  day? 

Number:  or     -y       Not  regularly  scheJu'ed 

23  :4 

8.  During  the  first  hall  of  1966  (J)  uar/  1  through  June  3.,i  jpproiimatey  Ahit  percentage  ot  all  Station  editorial  broadcasts  Irom  your  station  dealt  with  the  loliuwing  categifies  of 

Local  issues  "  :o  Statewide  or  Regional  Issues; ' ;,  26-  National  Issues; '"all-  International  Issues  '128 

Other  Issues  ?9- 

9.  Were  any  station  ei^i'onals  oroajcjit  Juring  that  period  (January  through  June,  1966)  turnished  by.  (Check  YES  or  NO  lor  each  question  and  supply  names  where  requested  ) 


..  U- 

'is-is" 

;;"i7-' 


issues? 


(1)  A  group  ownership  pare.it  company? 

(2)  A  ne'ivoTK  ? 

(3)  A  newspaper? 

(4)  A  nonprofit  organi/Vi."' 

(5)  A  syndicated  editonil  source  paij  by  this  ita'ion? 


30-1  n  YES 

-2  a  NO 

31-1  □  YES 

-2  D  NO 
32-1  D  YES 

-2  a  NO 
33-1  O  YES 

-2  □  NO 
34-1  D  YES 

-2  n  NO 

(6)  A  syndicated  eiJitonai  source  «nich  tur  .is"ed  'ree  n-aterial  to  this      35-1  Q  YES 

station'  -2  o  NO 

(7)  A  syndicated  edi'oru!  source  «nich  offered  compensation  to  'his         36-1  G  YES 

station.'  -2  ci  NO 


Name  ol  Company: 

Name  of  Network: 

Name  of  Newspaper;.. 
Name  of  Organization:. 

Name  ot  Source; 

Name  of  Source: 

Name  ol  Source:. 


PJ»T     I      LDCALLf  ORIGlNATlD   OPi  N   MIkt   PROGRAMS 


10.  Does  this  station  currently  or  have  you  ever  broadcast  locaiiy  cngina'ed     Open  Mike"  oi  "Open  Line"  type  programs  (solici'mg  telephone  audience  reaction  cr  opinion  upon  matters  discussed 
upon  the  proar!m)'    (CnecK  one) 
37-1  Z.   Currently  broaJcast     Open  Mike"  progrims  -2    ~  Once  broadcast  but  discontinued     Open  Vim"  -3  LI  Ha.e  ne.er  broadcast     Open  Vike"  piogranis 


-2    ~  Once  broadcast  but  discontinued    Open  Vii.e 
programs 
(If  you  have  never  broadcast     Open  Vike  '  'ype  progrims  skip  to  PART  III,  pages  4  and  5  ) 

11.  If  you  once  broadcast  'his  type  program  and  discontinued,  Jurmg  *hat  year  *as  this  type  program  discontinued? 

12.  If  you  discontinued  this  type  program,  what  was  the  principal  reason  tor  such  discontinuance? 


YMr. 


38-39 


(If  you  once  carried  this  type  program,  but  do  not  do  so  currently,  skip  to  PART  III,  pages  4  and  5  )  

13.  If  you  currently  broaJcast  this  type  program,  during  wfiaf  year  did  sucn  broadcasts  begin? 

14.  For  how  many  «ee»s  do  /ou  retsn  tapes  (or  other  cop<)  of  tnis  program  in  your  station's  files? 

ISi.  If  you  currently  broadcast  this  ttpe  program,  or  Jinaril*  'low  many  broadcast  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  these  programs' 

15b.  At  the  time  these  programs  are  produced  for  broadcast,  on  the  average  no*  many  employees  at  your  station  are  directly  engaged  in  the  production  ol  the     'iumber 
broadcast? 


Year: 

Weel'S  ('io  or  none)' 
Hoors       


16.  WlWt  IS  the  usual  format  ol  the  "Open  Mike"  broadcasts?  Are  callers'  .o.ces  broadcast? 

49-1   Q-.YES  (Answer(a)through(f))  -Z    .^    .NO  (Skp  to  17j 

(a)  Is  a  preliminary    nterview  conducted? 

»-l     :  YES  2  ;;  NO 

(b)  Is  a  tape  delay  device  used' 

5i-l      '.  YtS  -2   J   NO   Calls  broadcast  live  and  s,.T!u:taneously. 

(c)  Are  preannounc«d  time  limits  set  lor  each  can' 

52  1   ':   Yt5  -2     ,   NO 

(d)  Are  subjects  to  be  covered  announced' 

53  I     :   Yes  Always  -2    _^  Sometimes.     -3  •::    NO 

Skip"oi' 

(e)  Are  callers  limited  to  discussion  ol  the  announced  subiects' 

54-1      :   YES  2        Sometimes  3         NO 

17.  What  IS  the  station's  policy  about  requiring  callers  to  iJentifr  "lemselves  before  placing  their 

call  on  the  air' 
55-1   D  Require  names.  (Answer  (t)  and  (g))  2   J   Do   not   require    identifica- 

tion   (i«  p  to  13) 
(I)  Do  you  broadcast  names' 

56-1    ^:   YES  Always    -2   Z   Ejcept  «nen  requested  not  to '0  do  so        3         NO 
(g)  Do  you  keep  a  record  of  names  of  callers  gong  on  tie  air' 

57-1   .;   YE.S  Always     -2   J  Sometimes  -i   _.   NO 


41-42 
43  44  ' 
45  46" 
47^  ' 

2  ~  Sometimes  (Answer  (h)  and  (i.) 


18.  Are  callers  re-^uired  to  give  their  addresses' 

bi   1        YES  Ai*ays  (Answer  (h)  and  d) 

3  ;     NO  (Skip  to  19  ) 
(h)  Do  you  buadcast  afdresses? 

59  1       Yes  Always  2  ,:  Ejcept  when  requested  not  to  do  so  -3  Z  NO 
(i)    Do  you  keep  a  record  of  addresses  of  callers  gong  on  the  ar' 

60  I       YES  -.'     ,  NO 

19.  *hat  is  the  policy  about  "Open  Mike  "  discussions  ot  controversial  issues  ot  public  importance? 

61   1       Tfiey  are  encouraged  (Answer  remaining  questions) 

2     '  Permitted  but  not  encouraged.  (Answer  remain, ng  questions) 
-3       Not  permilteJ   (Skip  to  20) 
(l)    Is  a  written  recoi  1  kept  showing  the  different  issues  discussed  over  the  air? 

62   1     ,YESAiwavs  -?::  Sometimes  -3  ~  NO 

(k)  Is  there  a  recor  1  ol  various  posdions  taken  on  those  issues  over  the  air? 

6t  1    ^  YtS  Alwavs  2  .J  Sometimes  -3  ":  NO 

(i)    Do  you  directly  solicit  (other  than  broadcast  invitation)  opposing  opinions  about  con- 
troversial issues  when  those  positions  are  not  ottered  spontaneously? 

64  1  ,    YES  -2    ;  NO 

(m)  II  someone  is  personally  attacked  on  a  program,  do  you  notify  him  directly? 

65  1     :  YES  -2  ^:  NO  -3  .,  There  have  been  no  personal  attacks, 
(n)  Does  the  program  moderator  or  announcer  give  any  ot  his  own  opinions  about  con- 
troversial issues? 

66-1  U  YES  Often  -2  D  Occasionally  -3  J  Never 


20.  If  tllis  station  has  any  policies  controlling  its     Open  V^ke"  broa  Jcasts  which  are  not  covered  m  the  loregoirg  questions,  please  list  them  hero: 


67-C 


August  3,  1967 
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READ;  This  PART  concerns  regularly  scheduled 

Answer  All  of  These 
Questioto, 

For    Programs    Carried    Now, 
Answer  These  Questions- 
Otherwise  Skip 

Call  letters 

syndicated    program    series   which   deal    with 
issues  ol  public  importance  from  time  to  time, 
a  number  of  which  are  named  in  Column  A 

1 

For 

c 

12        3        4 

below.  Please  follow  the  directions  and  answer 
question  in  Columns  B,  C,  D  and  E  to  the  right. 
Where  answers  are  given  with  respect  to  any 

Column  B 

Column  C 

Column  D 

5- 

6- 

7- 

8-         9-         10-       11-    '  12- 

program 's  proper  me  extended  across  this  page. 
II  this  station  currently  carries  such  a  series  not 
listed  below  or  once  carried  and  discontinued 
any  such  unlisted  series  presently  being  carried 
by  other  stations,  please  insert  the  names  ot  the 
series  in  alphabetical  order  in  the  blank  spaces 
provided  at  the  bottom  of  Column  A  and  supply 
answers  as  it  the  series  were  included  in  the 

Does  this  station  currently  broadcast 
any  program  in  Column  A?  Did  you 
once  carry  the  program  but  dis- 
continued it? 
Check  one  reply  for  each  line. 

How  long 

have  you 

carried  this 

program? 

Insert 

number 

of  years  on 

proper  line 

below. 

How  is  the  pro- 
gram spon- 
sored? On 
proper  line  be- 
low, write  in 
"1"  it  sustain- 
ing, "2"  if  time 
purchased  by  or 

on  behalf  of 
producer  or  dis- 
tributor, or 
"3"  if  commer- 
cially 
sponsored. 

(This  Space  for  Committee  Use  Only.) 

Program  Series  Once  Carried,   But  Discontinued  and   Program 
eries  Offered  This  Station  on  a  Fully  Paid  Commercial  Basis  and 
eclined,  Answer  These  Questions— Otherwise  Skip. 

printed  list. 

!                                                Column  E 

basis 

Column  A 

Carry 
Now 

Car-  1 
ried  & 
Disc. 

Never 
Car- 
ried 

If  series  was  discontinued  or  offered  on  a  fully  paid  commercial 

Name  ol  Program  Series 

jng  on  the  proper  line  below. 

1 

A  Look  at  the  NCC 

13-1 

-2 

-3 

13- 

1 
1 

13- 

•^: 

2     America  Has  the  Right  To  Know 1  14-1 

-2                -3 

14- 

1 

14- 

1 

14-1 

3     American  Sec.  Counc.  Wn.  Report 

15-1 

-2 

-3 

15- 

15- 

^H 

4     Awake  America 

16-1 

-2 

-3 

16- 

16- 

16-! 

t 

5     Behind  the  Headlines 1  17-1 

1  "^ 

-3 

17- 

17- 

J17-I 

6     Bible  Institute  of  the  Air 18-1 

-2 

-3 

18- 

18- 

[18- 

1 

7     Christian  Crusade 1  19-1 

-2 

-3 

19- 

19- 

19- 

Q 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

14 
15 
16 
17 

Church  League  ot  Amerkca '  20-1 

1  "^ 

-3 

20- 

20- 

20- 

Citizen's  Council  Forum j  21-1 

-2 

1-3 

21- 

21- 

i  ^'- 

Dangers  of  Apathy '  22-1 

-2                -3 

22- 

22- 

1  22- 

Dan  Smoot  Report. j  23-1 

i-2 

-3 

23- 

23- 

i23- 

Donald  Jackson's  Capital  Reporter 1  24-1 

1  '^ 

-3  1 

24- 

24- 

24-1 

Drew     Pearson's    Washington    Metry-Go-  j  25-1 
Round.                                                       1 

-2 

-3 

25- 

25- 

25- 

firing  Line,  Wm.  F.  Buckley I  26-1              |  -2  | 

-3 

26- 

j  26- 

26- 

First  Angry  Man ..j  27-1  | 

-2  1 

-3 

27- 

27- 

27- 

Great  Decisions,  1966 1  28-1   >               -2 

-3 

28- 

28- 

28- 

Howard  Kershner's  Commentary |  29-1  1            |  -2  [            |  -3 

29- 

29-! 

29- 

18 
19 

1  Was  a  Communist  Slave '30-1              j  -2                 -3  |              30- 

1  30- 

30-, 

International  Zone [  31-1   [            1  -2 

-3  1              31- 

31- 

31- 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
2o 
26 

John  Birch  Society  Report 

32-2  1              -2 

-3 

32- 

|32- 

32 

Know  Your  Enemy j  33-1  i            1  -2 

-3 

33- 

33- 

33- 

Lifeline __ 34-1  | 

-2 

-3 

34- 

34- 

34-, 

Louis  Lomax  Show.. j  35-1  |            |  -2 

-3 

35- 

35- 

35-i 

Man  With  a  Mike  . 

36-1  i 

-2 

-3 

36- 

36 

36  1 

Mai; ion  Forum. 

37-1 

-2 

-3 

37- 

37- 

37-| 

Melvin  Bell  Shop 

38-1 

-2 

-3 

38- 

38- 

38  1 

-^ . 

27 

Myron  J.  Bennett's  Conversation 

39-1 

-2 

-3 

39- 

39- 

39-' 

—  - 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

Night  Cdl, 

40-1 

-2 

-3 

40- 

40- 

4C^' 

'^1 

Northwestern  Reviewing  Stand 

41-1 

-2 

-3 

41- 

41- 

41-1 

Open  End 

42-1 

-2 

-1 

42- 

42- 

4? 

^^   1 

Our  Changing  World  . 

43-1 

-2 

-3 

43- 

43- 

43   1 

Perspective 

44-1 

-2 

-3 

44- 

44- 

44-1 

Radio  Ed  of  Independent  American. 

4^1 

-2 

-3 

45- 

45- 

4^[ 

R  Cotton's  Conserv.  Viewpoint      

46-1 

-2 

-3 

46- 

46- 

46- 

Scope 

47-1 

-2 

-3 

47- 

47- 

47- 

TAC  Series 

48-1 

-2 

-3 

48- 

48- 

48- 

37 

Tangled  World 

49-1 

-2 

-3 

49- 

49- 

49-1 



38 

The  Barry  Farber  Show 

50-1 

-2 

-3 

50- 

50- 

50- 

39 

The  Barry  Gray  Show 

51-1 

-2 

-3 

51- 

51- 

51- 



40 

The  Good  Life 1  52-1 

-2 

-3 

52- 

52- 

52- 

41 

The  Joe  PyneShow. 1  53-1 

-2 

-3 

53- 

53- 

53- 

42 

The  Merv  Griffin  Show 

54-1 

-2 

-3 

54- 

54- 

54- 

^ 

The  Mike  Douglas  Show i  55-1 

-2 

-3 

55- 

55- 

55- 

1 
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PART   III.  SYNDlCAIfO   PROGRAM  SERIES 


AurjUi^t  3,  1967 


READ;  Thij  PART  concerns  regularly  sclieduied 
syndicated  program  series  *hicH  deal  «ith 
issuts  of  public  importance  trom  time  to  time, 
a  number  of  which  are  named  m  Column  A 
below.  Please  follow  the  directions  and  answer 
question  in  Columns  6.  C.  D.  and  i  to  the  right. 
Where  answers  are  given  with  respect  to  any 
profram,  be  sure  the  answer  is  placed  in  that 

firogram's  proper  line  extended  across  this  page. 
f  tlia  station  currently  carries  suet)  a  series  not 
listed  below  or  once  carried  and  discontinued 
any  such  unlisted  series  presently  being  carried 
by  other  stations  please  insert  the  namer  of  the 
series  in  alphabetical  order  in  the  blank  spaces 
provided  at  the  bottom  at  Column  A  and  supply 
answers  as  If  the  series  were  included  'n  the 
printed  list. 


Column  A 


Answer  All  a!  These 
Questions 


For     Programs     Cart.ed     Now, 
Answer  These  Questions- 
Otherwise  Skip 


Call  letters: 


Coiumn  B 


Does  this  station  current;*  broadcast  ' 
any  program  in  Coium.i  A?  Did  «0u 
once  carry   the    pngram    but   'dis- 
continued It? 
Check  one  reply  lor  eaCi  line 


Column  C 


How  long 

ha*e  you 

Gained  this 

program' 

Insert 

numrier 

ol  years  on 

proper  ine 

below 


Lairy 
Now 


Name  ot  Program  Series 


U     The  Protestant  Hour '  56-1 


57-1 


45  The  World  ol  Labor 

46  Tom  Anderson  s  Straight  Talk 

47  Twentieth  Century  Reformation  Hour 59-1 


J  S8-1 


Car- 
ried & 
Disc 


-3 


Never 
Car- 
ried 


Column  D 


<  How  IS  the  pro- 
gram spoil-     I 
sored'  On 
proper  line  be-  I 
low.  write  In 
1'  il  sustain- 
ing "2"  it  time 
purchased  by  or 
on  behalf  ol 
1  producer  or  dis- 
tributor, or 
"3    it  commer- 
cially 
sponsored. 


5- 


6- 


7- 


10- 


56- 


56- 


(This  Space  lor  Committee  Use  Only  ) 


For  Program  Series  Once  Carried.  But  Discontinued  and  Program 
Series  Offered  This  Station  on  a  Fully  Paid  Commer;  u  Basis  and 
Declined,  Answer  These  Questions — Otherwise  Si*:?. 

Column  t 

If  series  was  discontinued  or  offered  on  a  fully  paid  com-n»'Ci3l  basis 
and  declined,  state  the  principal  reason  tor  discontmurg  or  declin- 
ing on  the  proper  line  below 


56- 


-3 


57- 


57- 


57- 


58- 


-2 


-3 


I  59- 


5»- 


58- 


59-1 


59- 


48 

Viewpoint 

60-1 

-2| 

1-3 

1 60-; 

160- 

60- 

49 

Voice  of  Americanism 

61-1 

-2  1 

i-3 

i61-! 

i61-| 

61- 

50 

Voice  of  Truth  and  Freedom 

,  62-1 

-2  1 

1  -3 

I62-: 

162-: 

62- 

51 

Wm.  F.  Buckley  News  and  Comment 

...    6J-1 

-2  1 

-3| 

\  63-i 

1*3-: 

63- 

52 

Window  on  Washin|ton 

...    64-1 

-2| 

1  '3  1 

;64-! 

1  64-j 

64- 

53      Years  of  Decision j  65-1  ) 


-2 


-3 


65-1 


65-' 


6>- 


54 

66-    '            1 

1 

i66-. 

66- 

56- 

55 

67-                 !         1            ! 

1  67- 

1  67- 

1 

67- 

56 

68-                 , 

|6»-: 

6»-{ 

l68- 

57 


69- 


69- 


69- 


69- 


58  . 


70- 


7(^1 


;  70- 


70- 


PART   IV     NtTWOi^^   PROGRAM  StRI-S   AND  SPECIALS 

Call  Letters 

12    3    4 

(If  your  station  is  not  afti  ijted  with  any  network,  skip  to  PART  V,  beiow.) 


7- 


10- 


n- 


12- 


(This  Space  'or  ComiT'ittee  'J.e  Only  ) 

la.  During  the  first  halt  of  1966  (January  through  June)  JiJ  this  station  preempt  any  network  program  dealing  with  "ews  and  or  pub'ic  alairs  for  any  reason  other  than  technical  or  c:n  meicul 

sale  of  the  time 'or  other  progran-fTiing?     13  1       YES        -2       NO 
lb.   If  your  answer  above  is  YES    ;  ease  list  .n  alphabelca'  or-Jer  below  the  na-"es  of  a-/  ■.i.c''  program,  gi.e  the  da'es  of  pre-emption,  and  stale  your  principal  reason  for  not  carryng  'he  prograTi. 


Name  of  Program 


Date 


Reason  Not  Carried 


PART  V     OTHER  LCCHLY  ORIGINATED   BROADCASTS 

1.  On  the  average,  approiimale'y  how  many  man-hours  per  week  are  de.oted  to  locally  cngi-'ated  news  and  public  affairs  broadcasting  at  this  station?  Hours: 
2a.  Currently,  on  the  average,  how  many  broadcast  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  locally  or  jmaled  news  and  public  atairs  programs  at  this  station?  Hours: 
2b.  Currently,  how  many  broaacjst  hours  per  week  are  ievoted  to  al'  other  ocally  orign.ile'!  '  ta'k"  prog'iTs  at  this  station?  Hours: 

2.  For  how  many  weeks  are  copies,  kanscripts  or  dupes  of  locally  originated  lews  and  pub  ic  aftans  programs  retair  ed  'n  this  station's  files?  Week^: 


14- 
15- 
16- 
17- 
18- 
1>- 
2(V- 
21- 
22- 
23- 
24- 
2S- 
26- 
27- 


28-29 
3»-31 
32-33 
34-35 
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PART  VI:  STATION  PRACTICES  AND  PbLICIES  Q\Q  BE  COMPLETED  FOR  ALL  STATIONS) 

I  Call  Letters:  

I  12  3  4 
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7- 


10- 


12- 


(This  Space  for  Committee  Use  Only) 

Currently,  on  the  average,  how  many  broadcast  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  news  and/or  public  affairs  programming  (network,  syndicated  and  locally  orijjnaled) 

at  this  station? 
01  broadcast  time  currently  devoted  to  news  and  or  public  affairs  broadcasts,  on  the  average,  what  percentage  thereof  is  devoted  to  the  following  program  types 

Network  programs:    ';  ."JynrfirjifBrt  nrnoramc-  '■  I 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 

lla, 

lib, 
12, 
13 


15-15 

Does  this  station  ever  broadcast  any  programs  dealing  with  controversial  issues  of  public 
importance? 
21-1   D  YES  -2  □  NO  (Skip  to  Question  17,  Page  8) 

When  such  programs  present  one  point  of  view  about  a  controversial  issue,  does  the  station 
broadcast  an  invitation  to  opponents  of  it  offering  station  time  to  them  for  replies? 
22-1   □  YES  Always  -2  □  Sometimes  -3  a  NO 

Does  the  station  write,  telephone,  or  otherwise  communicate  offers  of  time  for  reply  to 
recognized  spokesmen  for  opposing  views? 

23  1   -Z  YES  Always  -2  u  Sometimes  -3  D  NO 

In  connection  with  programs  dealing  with  controversial  issues,  has  the  station  ever  broadcast 
any  which  contain  "personal  attacks"? 

24  1    J  YES  -2  c:  Not  to  our  knowledge  (Skip  to  Question  11) 

In  such  cases,  has  the  station  notified  the  person  or  group  attacked  and  made  a  specific 
offer  of  broadcast  time  lor  reply? 
25-1   ;:  YES  Always  -2  ~  Sometimes  -3  □  NO  (Skip  to  Question  10) 

When  personal  attacks  are  inirolved,  does  this  station  automatically  provide  those  attacked 
with  a  transcript  or  summary  ot  the  attack? 
26-1   CJ  YES  Always  -2  D  Sometimes  -3  Q  NO  (Skip  to  Question  10) 

Are  the  transcripts  or  summaries  generally  provided  before  the  broadcast  attack? 

27  1   -z  YES  Before  -2  [^  NO  After 

Does  the  station  (also)  provide  transcripts  or  summaries  of  attacks  on  request  to  the  person 
or  group  attacked? 
28-1   G  YES  -2  G   NO 

During  the  first  half  of  1966  (January-June)  how  many  requests  for  time  to  present  opposing 
positions  on  alleged  controversial  issues  did  this  station  receive? 

Number  or  □  None 

29-30 
During  that  period,  how  many  requests  tor  time  to  reply  to  alleged  "personal  attacks"  did 

this  station  receive?     Number  or  ZL  None 

31-32 
During  that  period,  did  this  station  broadcast  any  locally  originated  replies  dealing  with 
controversial  issues  of  public  importance  or  arising  from  "personal  attacks"? 
33-1  L  YES  -2  u  NO  (Skip  to  Question  17,  page  8) 

How  many  ol  the  replies  broadcast  during  that  period  were: 

(a)  Opposing  views  upon  controversial  ssues  (not  involving  personal  attack)? 


Syndicated  programs: 

17-18 
15.  How  mariy  of  the  replies  were  broadcast: 
(a)  f'^ree  of  charge? 


Hours: 
Locally  originated: 


(b)  At  station  rates? 

16a.  How  many  of  the  replies  were  to  each  oi  the  lollowmg  types  ol  programs, 

(a)  Station  editorials? 

(b)  Locally  originated  "Open  Mrke"  programs? 

(c)  Network  programs? 

(d)  Syndicated  programs? 

(e)  Other  programs? 

16b.  If  replies  were  made  to  any  network  or  syndicated  programs,  list  m  alphabetical  order  below 
names  ot  such  programs  along  with  date  ol  broadcasts  relerrea  to: 


19  20 

44-45 
45-47 

48-49 
50^51 

'52-53' 
54-55 
"56-57 


58- 


(b)  Answers  to  personal  attacks? 

(c)  Total  replies  broadcast  January-June.  1966? 

How  many  replies  shown  in  (c)  above  were  made  as  the  result  ol  a 

(a)  Specific  offer  by  station? 

(b)  Request  by  group  or  individual?  I 


34-35 
'36-37 
"38-39" 


59 
16c.  During  that  period  (January-June  1965)  did  this  station  make  specific  otters  ol  Ime  to  indi- 
viduals or  groups  for  reply  statements  who  failed  to  take  advantage  ol  such  offers? 
60-1  n  YES  -2  lJ  NO 

16d.  If  YES,  how  many  such  offers  did  not  result  in  replies  being  broadcast? 

Number: 

61-62 

17.  Since  June  1.  1949,  so  far  as  you  know,  has  this  station  been  a  party  defendant  to  any  litiga- 

tion based  on  allegations  of  libel,  slander  or  defamation  contained  in  its  broadcasts? 
63-1  n  YES  -2  a  NO  (Skip  to  Question  18) 

List  details  below  for  each  known  case  as  follows:  (a)  names  of  parties;  (b)  dates; 

(c)  ultimate  disposition  of  litigations.  

64- 

18.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  "Fairness  Doctrine"?  (Check  one): 

65-1  3  Okay  as  is,  -3  □  Should  be  discarded, 

-2  C  Needs  modification  or  clarification. 

If  modification  needed:  What  changes  or  clarification  should  be  made?  By  whom? 
Why  are  they  needed?  If  you  think  the  "Fairness  Doctrine"  should  be  discarded,  why? 


66- 


40-41 
4M3' 


19a  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  recent  move  to  enact  the  Personal  Attack  feature  of  the  "Fairness  Doctrine"  as  a  rule  of  the  Commission? 

57-1         Approve                   -2    ~  Disapprove 
!9b  If  you  disapprove,  please  state  your  reasons  below: 


20    What  IS  your  opinion  ot  Section  315  ol  the  Communications  Act  (equal  time  for  political  candidates)? 
69  1        Okay  as  is.                                              -2  n  Needs  modifkation. 
If  modification  needed:  What  changes  should  be  made?  Why  are  they  needed? 


-3  □  Should  be  repealed. 


68- 
-4  u  No  opinkjn. 


70- 
Thank  you  very  much  lor  your  cooperation.  If  you  wish  to  make  any  suggestkins,  comments  or  criticisms  about  this  form  or  the  Commission's  work,  please  write  them  on  the  blank  space  whk:h 
follows.  (See  below  for  signature  )... _ 

ii- 

72- 


This  questionnaire  prepared  by: 


Signature 


Title 


Date 


DE  GAULLE  ENCOURAGED  IN 
LOUISIANA 

Ml-.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Rarick]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  those 
who  fail  to  understand  the  action  of 
President  de  Gaulle  seeking  to  encourage 
unrest  in  Canada,  remember  his  modus 
operandi  tracks  basic  communism.  Prey 


on  minority  discontent — seek  violence  for 
progress.  But  in  Canada,  it  is  not  race 
versus  race — they  are  white  Christian 
people.  It  is  Canadian  of  French  ancestry 
versus  English. 

But  will  our  national  leaders  ever  listen 
to  history  or  logic?  Why  create  a  cancer 
that  E>e  Gaulle  can  pick  on  in  the  United 
States  of  America? 

The  Federal  Register  for  Tuesday, 
June  20,  carried  a  notice  to  shift  the  in- 
ternational demarcation  line  from  3 
leagues  out  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
south  Louisiana  coastline.  The  proffered 
reasoning:  To  make  navigation  easier 
under  international  law. 


The  excuse  suffers  for  merit.  Ships  to- 
day are  better  equipped  with  instru- 
ments— the  routes  more  adequately 
marked  and  the  crews  better  educated 
than  over  the  past  190  years.  Nonsense. 
If  there  be  any  navigational  problem  why 
not  suggest  the  States  adopt  interna- 
tional markers,  lights,  and  devices.  Let 
us  not  try  to  justify  piracy  of  the  Loui- 
siana tidelands  by  blaming  it  on  fishers 
and  shrimpers. 

Situated  in  the  waterways  under  dis- 
cussion are  vast  oil  resources  that  con- 
tribute substantial  revenues  to  the  State 
of  Louisiana.  Also  in  these  waterways, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Louisiana 
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Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
for  catch  limits  and  closed  seasons,  are 
unlimited  quantities  of  fish,  shrimp, 
oysters,  and  minerals  all  of  which  con- 
tribute to  the  prosperity  of  the  south 
Louisiana  people  and  the  economy  of  our 
State. 

The  audacity  to  even  consider  shrink- 
ing the  international  demarcation  line 
to  the  shoreline  is  unbelievable 

With  Castro  Cuba's  horde  of  hungry 
Yankee  haters  shortly  offshore,  could 
our  south  Louisianians  not  then  ex- 
pect to  find  Communist  fishermen  and 
shrimpers  in  their  fishing  grounds.  And 
could  we  expect  the  Red  Cubans  to  be 
interested  in  Louisiana's  conservation 
programs? 

Could  we  not  expect  to  see  in  interna- 
tional waterways  Russian  spy  boats  and 
cnilsers  plying  just  off  our  shores  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River — Just 
as  inquisitive  tourists  checking  our  mis- 
sile base  and  electronics  system? 

When  the  Coast  Guard  talks  of  the 
change  making  navigation  easier,  to 
whom  do  they  refer?  The  Commies  and 
foreigners? 

Is  it  that  the  State  Department  is  now 
trying  to  usher  in  the  abolition  of  all 
national  sovereignty  and  State's  voice  in 
their  own  ofTshore  waterways''  An  ex- 
tension of  the  theory  of  open  waterways 
advanced  at  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Bay  of 
Aqaba  and  being  u.>ed  against  our  in- 
vestment at  the  Panama  Canal? 

If  we  are  going  to  declare  all  our  off- 
shore and  coastal  routes  as  open  water- 
ways, how  long  before  the  Mis.si.ssippl 
River  is  declared  international  and  we 
can  behold  Russian  submarines  and 
cruisers  steaming  past  New  Orleans  and 
up  to  St.  Louis?  How  long  before  New 
York  Harbor,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  San 
Francisco  Bay  are  given  to  free  and  un- 
restricted international  waterways? 

We  might  ask  If  the  Volga.  Yangtze. 
and  Danube  are  also  to  be  opened  to 
worldwide  travel  and  commerce  without 
control  by  the  neighboring  country  or 
state? 

Louisiana  was  acquired  from  the 
French.  Does  our  State  Department  now 
consider  dismantling  US  sovereignty 
further  by  giving  Louisiana  back  to  De 
Oaulle  and  France?  Perhaps  Alaska  re- 
turned to  Russia  and  Texas  back  to 
Mexico? 

Southern  Louisiana,  the  folks  to  be 
most  deprived  and  discriminated  against 
by  the  uncalled  for  surrender  of  State 
waterways  are  primarily  of  French  na- 
tional origin  called  "  Cajuns."  They  are 
the  direct  descendants  of  the  Acadians 
originally  from  Canada  who  fled  that 
country  to  carve  out  their  culture  and 
civilizations  in  the  Louisiana  marshes 
and  coastlands.  They  are  a  proud,  intel- 
ligent, and  patriotic  Christian  people. 
But  let  us  not  alienate  their  livelihood 
and  Income  by  destroying  their  chance 
for  a  happy  life  Why  ri.sk  giving  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  another  dissatisfied  mi- 
nority group  to  prey  upon"'  Why  even 
chance  a  separatist  movement  in  Loui- 
siana? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  the  several 
news  accounts  from  the  New  Orleans 
Times  Picayune  and  the  Baton  Rouue 
Morning  Advocate  for  July  30,  the  pro- 


test from  Attorney  General  Jack  Gre- 
million.  President  de  Gaulle's  demands 
from  the  Washington  Post  for  August  1. 
and  the  Federal  Register  announcement 
follow  my  remarks. 

Perez  Says  Moving  Sea  Lanes  Favors  Rus- 
sian, CtiBAN   Access 

New  Orleans. — A  propoeal  to  move  closer 
to  the  shoreline  the  theoretical  line  where 
International  traffic  rules  give  way  to  inland 
rules  was  attacked  Saturday  by  one  of 
Louisiana's  arch-conservative  leaders. 

It  would  give  Russian  subm.ulufs  and 
Cuban  trawlers  the  right  to  enter  Louisiana 
coastal  waters,  thundered  flery  Leander  H. 
Perez  Sr  ,  president  of  the  Plaquemines  Par- 
ish   (county  I    commission. 

He  called  It  "r-  Communist-Inspired  plan 
by  the  national  adnilnl.stratlon  to  take  over 
completely    Louisiana's    tldelands    riches." 

The  Coiifit  Guard  plans  a  series  of  five 
public  hearings  starting  next  week  on  the 
proposal. 

Hearings  will  begin  Tuesday  at  Corpus 
ChrlsU,  Tex.,  and  continue  at  Galveston, 
Tex  ,  Wednesday.  Morgan  City,  La  .  Thurs- 
day and  Mobile.  Ala  ,  Friday. 

They  wind  up  here  at  8th  CoiiSt  Guard 
District  headquarters  on  Aug.  7. 

Rear  Adm  Ross  P  Buliard,  commandant 
of  the  8th  District,  said  the  proposal  Is  to 
make  the  theoretical  line  "more  In  keeping 
with  the  actual  shoreline  to  make  for  safer 
operations  f'r  both  Inland  and  ocean-going 
vessels." 

Ballard  said  neither  the  present  theoreti- 
cal line,  established  by  the  Coast  Guard  In 
1954  nor  the  prop  -sed  r.rw  line  correspond 
with  any  ofTshore  boundaries  of  the  nation 
or  the  state's  :ilong  the  Gulf  Coast. 

The  new  line  shows  no  material  change 
from  th?  present  Jetty  heads  of  Florida, 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  except  for  a  part 
of  Breton  Sound  off  Mississippi 

However,  the  coastal  waters  of  Plaque- 
mines Parish,  which  Juts  Into  the  Gulf  along 
both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  River,  would  be 
Included. 

If  the  new  line  Is  established.  Perez 
charged  It  would  mean  "L^^uislana  will  lose 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  mineral 
and  marine  wealth  further  Impoverishing 
the  people  of  Louisiana,  forcing  them  to  go 
to  Wa-'hlnBT'on  to  beg  for  money  " 

He  -s.ild  a  mm  w.iiklng  f.fT  the  b.mks  of 
Plaquemines  Parish  shorelines  will  wade  into 
International  w.iters  and  he  could  only  be 
arrested  by  the  C'-'.ist  Guard  nr  the  FBI 

"The  new  rule  would  authorize  Russian 
submarines  to  come  Into  the  bays  between 
Jefferson    and    Plaquemines  .  and    Into 

Plaquemines'  and  Mlssl-sslppi's  Breton  Sound 

".\nd  It  would  authorize  Communist  fish- 
ermen from  Cuba  to  trawl  and  ftsh  right  off- 
shore, driving  our  shrimp  and  oyster  fisher- 
men out  of  their  own  waters,"  added  Perez. 


I  From    the    Tlmes-Plcayune.    New    Orleans 

July  30,  19671 
BouNDART   Line  Brings  Protest — State  Of- 
ficials Object  to  CO  Proposal 
iBy    Paul    Atkinson) 

The  state  of  Louisiana,  throiigh  Gov  John 
J  McKelthen  and  Atty.  Gen  J.ick  P.  F.  Gre- 
mllUon,  will  vigorously  protest  a  new  Inland 
w.i'pr  boundary  line  proposed  by  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 

Veteran  PI  iquemlnes  Parish  political 
leader  Leander  H  Perez  Sr.  contends  the  pro- 
posal win  cost  Louisiana  "hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  put  international  waters 
right    up    to   Lxjulslanas    shoreline" 

Oremllllon,  asked  about  the  stale's  pro- 
test would  sav  little  about  the  Per.'^  con- 
tentioxi  However,  he  said.  "This  Is  one  time 
Perez   and   I  see   eye   ta  eve" 

The  Coast  Guard  will   hold  {\\e   hearings 


on  the  proposal,  the  first  to  come  Tuesday 
at  Corpus  Christl,  Tex. 

Two  of  the  hearinccs  are  slated  for  Louisi- 
ana— Morgan  City  Thursday  and  New  Or- 
leans Aug.  7.  the  latter  at  the  Federal  bldg, 
600  Soutb  St..  at  1:30  p,m. 

SOLONS    ALERTED 

GremlUlon  said  that  he  expects  "some 
protest  from  the  state's  congressional  dele- 
gation in  Washington."  The  delegation  was 
alerted   Thursday   by  mall,   he  said. 

The  propo.sed  change  covers  the  Gulf  from 
Cape  St.  George,  Fla.,  to  the  Rio  Grande 
River,  Tex.,  meaning  that  Texas,  Alabama. 
Florida,  and  Mississippi  would  also  be 
affected. 

GremlUlon  said  he  has  been  In  touch 
with  attorneys  general  of  Texas,  Florida, 
Mississippi,  and  Alabama  asking  that  they 
protesf.  "I  think  they  will  Join  us,"  said  Ore- 
million,  "but  they  aren't  as  vitally  affected 
as  Louisiana," 

The  attorney  general  said,  "Apparently, 
its  an  obvious  attempt  to  seize  the  entire 
tldelands." 

Gov.  McKelthen's  special  tldelands  coun- 
sel, Louisiana  State  University  Law  School 
Dean  Paul  Hebert,  confirmed  he  has  been 
working  on  drafting  the  protest  with  the 
state  attorney  general's  office. 

Dean  Hebert  revealed  some  points  In  the 
draft.  Opposition  will  Include  a  possibility 
that  the  change  will  endanger  the  nation's 
.security,  disrupt  the  coastal  economy,  and 
endanger  ships  coming  too  close  to  the  shore. 

Perez  said  the  new  demarcation  line 
would  In  many  Ciises  rob  the  state  of  Its  In- 
land waters  and  allow  Cuban  fishermen  to 
invade  Louisiana's  oyster  and  shrimp  ter- 
ritory, "even  up  to  Grand  Isle." 

"LETT   HANGING" 

It  w.as  Perez"  contention  that  the  dire 
financial  consequences  of  the  demarcation 
change  revolve  around  the  fact  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  left  a  final  decision  on 
Louisiana's  coastline  hanging  In  the  air 
■What  I  foresee,"  said  Perez,  "Is  that  the 
Supreme  Court  will  say  that  Louisiana's 
cou.«.tllne  IS  the  shoreline." 

The  Louisiana  Legislature  in  1954.  said 
Perez,  adopted  legislation  that  designated 
Loulsanas  coa.stline  as  the  present  demarca- 
tion line  which  separates  International  wa- 
ters from  inland  waters. 

Such  a  Supreme  Court  decision  said  Perez 
would  mean  that  Loutsiana  would  lose  rev- 
enue from  the  Freeport  Sulphur  Company 
operation  off  Grand  Isle,  the  numerous  drlU- 
Ing  operations  In  the  waters  around  Jeffer- 
son and  PUuiuemlncs  parishes  and worst 

of  all— part  of  the  East  Bay  oil  and  gas  op- 
erations. 

Louisiana  presently  derives  royalties  from 
drilling  operations  three  miles  off  Us  coast- 
line— which,  at  Icvst  at  pre.sent,  is  not  Its 
shoreline 

Rear  Adm  Ross  P.  Buliard,  new  com- 
mander of  the  Eighth  Coast  Gu.ard  District, 
said  he  talked  with  Perez  Tuesday  about  the 
Perez  Interpretation  of  the  boundary  change 
'T  was  surprised  ,  .  flabbergasted."  said 
Adm  Buliard  But  the  admiral  said  he  could 
not  say  that  Perez  is  right  or  wrong. 

Adm.  Buliard  said  he  had  his  lawyers 
working  on  the  implications  brought  up  by 
Perez  "Mr.  Perez  has  worked  on  this  subject 
a  lifetime,"  said  Adm  Buliard.  ""and  I'm  not 
going  to  say  In  one  afternoon's  research  that 
he's  right  or  wrong  It  will  be  something  for 
the  lawyers  t-o  decide  " 

"ROtJTINE"  CHANCE 

Adm  Buliard  said  the  change  is  "routine" 
to  the  Coast  Guard  "We  simply  want  to  help 
make  it  easier  for  mariners  to  determine 
whether  they  are  In  international  or  Inland 
waters,  since  there  are  different  sets  of  rules 
that  apply,"  said  Adm   Buliard 

Adm  Buliard  said  he  foresees  no  changes 
In    United    States    territorial    waters    should 
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the  change  become  a  reality.  He  discounted 
the  Perez  theory  that  Cuban  fishermen 
would  be  able  to  come  right  up  into  the 
oyster  beds  off  Grand  Isle.  "I  don't  see  It  that 
way,"  said  Adm.  BuJlard.  "Generally,  you 
could  say  we  would  take  some  action  within 
the  12-mlle  limit." 

The  admiral  also  indicated  that  the  Coast 
Guard  commandant  in  Washington — who 
will  make  the  final  decision — will  listen 
closely  to  dissenting  opinions.  "If  we  didn't." 
said  Adm.  Buliard,  '"our  integrity  wouldn't 
be  worth  a  damn." 

Perez  labeled  the  Coast  Guard's  boundary 
change  the  "coup  d'etat  of  the  Federal  tide- 
lands  grab." 

Plaquemines  Parish  Commission  Council 
chairman.  Perez  said  he  would  have  the 
council  draft  a  resolution  opposing  the  pro- 
posed change. 

According  to  Perez,  each  jjarlsh  gets  10 
per  cent  of  the  royalties  from  minerals  in  its 
area.  The  state  of  Louisiana  gets  the  other  90 
per  cent. 

In  simple  language,  the  proj>osed  change 
would  bring  the  demarcation  line  between 
International  waters  and  Inland  waters  back 
to  the  shoreline  and  from  headland  to  head- 
land or  along  any  conveniently  located 
islands  close  to  shore.  "This  would  make  It 
possible  for  all  mariners  to  locate  the 
demarcation  line  easily  without  recourse  to 
elaborate  navigation,"  a  Coast  Guard  state- 
ment In  the  Federal  Register  said. 

Quoting  further  from  the  Federal  Register 
announcing  the  hearings,  "The  existing  Gulf 
demarcation  line  extends  almost  20  miles  out 
Into  International  waters,  as  recognized  by 
the  State  Department.  The  United  States  has 
authority  under  International  Law  to  estab- 
lish Rules  of  the  Road  beyond  the  limit  of 
territorial  waters  and  International  Law  Is 
flexible  In  this  area.  The  relocation  of  the 
line  well  within  territorial  waters  removes 
any  question  of  International  Law." 

Tracing  the  origin  of  the  boundary  change 
idea,  Adm.  Buliard  said  It  was  first  broached 
in  1965.  "It  came  out  of  the  Eighth  Coast 
Guard  District  office,"  said  Adm.  Buliard, 
■"The  idea  Is  a  followup  to  problems  which 
shrimpers  were  having  in  the  Gulf.  They  re- 
quested the  Coast  Guard  office  to  do  some- 
thing about  It.  I  have  correspondence  in  my 
lies  from  a  shrimp  producers  group  In 
Tampa,  Fla.,  telling  of  their  troubles." 

Etfect  op  Proposed  Changes  in  Boundaht 
Lines  of  Inland  Waters  on  GuLr  Coast 

States 

1.  The  proposed  changes  in  the  inland 
water  boundary  lines  adversely  affect  safe 
navigation  In  coastal  waters.  First,  because 
the  proposed  lines  Insofar  as  they  follow  the 
"general  configuration  of  the  coastline"  give 
no  description  of  sufficient  certainty  to  en- 
able boat  operators  to  determine  the  rules 
of  the  road  applicable  to  them  In  a  given 
location.  Second,  because  placing  the  bound- 
ary lines  of  inland  waters  close  to  shore  puts 
Into  effect  two  sets  of  navigation  rules  in 
an  area  in  which  the  danger  of  collision  Is 
already  great  because  of  the  heavy  conges- 
tion of  boat  trafHc  near  the  coast. 

2.  Thousands  of  small  boat  fishermen  Who 
flsh  Inshore  and  partially  outshore  daily  are 
not  presently  required  to  follow  the  interna- 
tional rules  of  the  road.  The  proposed 
boundary  lines  would  in  effect  require  that 
these  fishermen  follow  the  Inland  rules  at 
times  and  the  international  rules  at  times. 
As  they  are  not  presently  equipped  to  com- 
ply with  certain  requirements  of  the  inter- 
national rules,  the  proposed  boundary  would 
place  additional  and  fjerhaps  burdensome 
expense  on  them. 

3.  All  of  the  Gulf  Coast  states  may  be 
affected  by  pending  litigation  In  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  the  question  of  whether  the 
existing  boundary  lines  of  inland  waters 
have  effect  in  determining  the  extent  of  the 
grant  of  the  Submerged  Lands  Act,  A  favor- 


able decision  could  benefit  all  Oulf  Coast 
states,  since  the  existing  line  Is  in  many 
places  seaward  of  the  coast  line  that  would 
be  conceded  by  the  United  States. 

4.  In  certain  areas  offshore  from  some  of 
the  Gulf  Coast  states,  local  fishermen  have 
been  faced  with  competition  from  foreign 
vessels.  This  has  not  yet  developed  Into  a 
widespread  major  problem  on  the  Gulf  Coast. 
The  present  line  published  on  nautical 
charts  of  the  United  States  showing  that  the 
waters  are  treated  as  subject  to  rules  for 
Inland  waters  tends  to  dlscotu-age  foreign 
fishermen.  Russian  scientific  vessels  have 
been  observed  making  studies  in  some  of  the 
waters,  and  fishing  experts  foresee  the  possi- 
bility of  ultimate  foreign  competition  for 
presently  exploited  fish  resources,  and  po- 
tential new  types  of  fishing.  The  proposed 
change  would  treat  waters  seaward  of  the 
shore  as  "high  seas"  and  virtually  invite 
foreign  fishing  close  to  shore. 

Protest  or  the  State  or  Louisiana  Against 
Changes  in  Bodndaries  of  Inland  Waters 
IN  the  Ottlf  op  Mexico 

Louisiana  opposes  the  changes  in  the 
boundaries  of  inland  waters  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  proposed  by  the  Commandant  of  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  acting  pursuant  to  direc- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Transportation, 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  derives  its  authority 
for  the  promulgation  of  the  boundary  lines 
of  this  nation's  Inland  waters  from  Sec.  2  of 
the  Act  of  February  10,  1895  (33  U.S.C.  151) 
which  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Treasury 
to  "designate  and  define  •  •  •  the  lines  di- 
viding the  high  seas  from  •  •  •  inland  wa- 
ters". 

From  Its  history  It  is  clear  that  by  this  Act 
Congress  intended  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  establish  the  territorial  extent  of 
this  nation's  Inland  waters. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  necessarily  without 
authority  to  establish  any  line  "well  within" 
such  inland  waters  and  by  such  act  cede 
areas  rightfully  pertaining  to  and  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  Determina- 
tion of  the  extent  of  territorial  waters  be- 
yond the  outer  limit  of  Inland  waters  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  authority  of  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  Com- 
mandant Is  without  authority  to  declare 
that  the  existing  Oulf  demarcation  line  ex- 
tends into  International  waters. 

The  Submerged  Lands  Act  of  1953  (67  Stat. 
29,  43  U.S.C.  1301)  defined  seaward  bound- 
aries In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  In  part  as  the 
line  marking  the  seaward  limit  of  Inland 
waters.  By  Act  33  of  1954,  the  State  of 
Louisiana  In  keeping  with  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  accepted  and  approved  the  line 
marking  the  outer  limits  of  its  Inland  waters 
as  designated  and  defined  by  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  declared  its 
Gulf  Coast  boundary  to  be  three  leagues  from 
the  coast  as  the  coast  line  was  officially 
designated  and  defined  by  the  Coast  Guard, 
pursuant  to  Acts  of  Congress.  In  United 
States  V.  States  of  Louisiana,  etc,  363  U.S.  1, 
80  Sup.  Ct.  961,  the  Court  limited  the 
measure  of  Louisiana's  boundary  from  coast 
to  one  league,  again  referred  to  the  line  mark- 
ing the  seaward  limit  of  Inland  waters  and 
retained  jurisdiction  to  establish  the  coast 
line  of  Louisiana  If  not  agreed  upon  between 
the  parties.  The  line  was  established  by  ac- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  1953  and 
recognized  by  Lotilslana  In  1964;  and  no  new 
agreement  has  been  made  between  the 
parties,  nor  has  the  Supreme  Court  taken 
action  with  respect  to  this  line,  and  It  Is 
inappropriate  for  the  Coast  Guard  to  at- 
tempt to  make  such  determination  now. 

The  authority  to  fix  boundaries  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  is  conferred  by  Article  4, 
Section  3  of  the  United  States  Constitution 
upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
once  the  boundaries  have  been  fixed  or  means 
for  fixing  these  have  been  determined,  no 
state  shall  be  deprived  of  its  territory  with- 


out its  consent;  and  the  Coast  Guard  Is 
without  authority  to  curtail  the  extent  of 
Louisiana  or  its  boundaries  in  this  or  In 
any  other  way. 

Specific  and  particular  objection  Is  made 
to  those  portions  of  the  statement  in  32  Fed, 
Reg.  8763  which  app>ear  to  be  declarations  of 
which  the  United  States  as  a  litigant  may 
seek  to  make  use  in  the  litigation  with  Loui- 
siana and  other  Oulf  Coast  states,  and  to 
that  extent  may  be  considered  to  be  self- 
serving  but  which  are  detrimental  to  the 
United  States  as  a  sovereign  and  detrimental 
to  each  of  the  Gulf  Coast  states,  as  these 
same  statements  could  be  construed  by  other 
nations  as  ceding  American  territory  to  the 
family  of  nations. 

The  Proposed  Rule  Making  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  historical  determination  of 
inland  waters  of  the  United  States,  It  does 
not  ptirport  to  follow  the  directions  of  Con- 
gress in  the  Act  of  February  19,  1895,  nor  sub- 
sequent acts,  including  without  limitation 
the  Submerged  Lands  Act  of  1953,  nor  any 
criteria  heretofore  accepted  in  law  in  the  de- 
termination of  coast  lines,  and  if  adopted 
mariners  will  be  faced  with  the  perplexing 
problem  that  a  line  designated  on  the  official 
nautical  charts  of  the  United  States  as  the 
point  of  commencement  of  inland  water  rules 
is  not  in  fact  the  outer  limit  of  this  Nation's 
Inland  water. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
interpreting  the  Act  of  March  12,  1863,  relat- 
ing to  captured  and  abandoned  property 
defines  "  'Inland  Waters'  to  apply  to  all 
waters  of  the  United  States  upon  which  a 
naval  vessel  could  go,  other  than  bays,  and 
harbors  on  the  sea  coast"  U.S.  v.  The  Steam 
Vessels  of  War,  106  U.S.  604.  612,  27  L.  Ed,  286, 
287. 

Because  of  the  unusually  shallow  depth  of 
the  waters  of  the  Gulf  along  much  of  the 
Louisiana  sea  coast,  and  the  existence  of 
many  shoals  and  reefs,  in  vast  areas  It  Is 
not  possible  for  sea-going  vessels  to  sail  in- 
land of  the  line  presently  dividing  the  high 
seas  from  the  Inland  waters.  These  vessels 
usually  require  a  water  depth  of  30  feet  or 
5  fathoms. 

The  proposed  new  line  would  so  curtail  the 
extent  of  inland  waters  that  vast  areas  of 
a  depth  too  shallow  to  accommodate  ocean- 
going vessels  would  be  classified  as  high  seas 
and  would  constitute  a  hazard  to  navigation. 

It  would  lay  open  to  foreign  fishermen 
and  naval  vessels  an  expanse  of  water  along 
shore  traditionally  ours  whereby  the  National 
Defense  as  well  as  the  economic  interests  of 
the  Nation  and  the  State  would  be  seriously 
jeopardized — Cuban  and  Soviet  vessels  oper- 
ating within  the  bays  that  indent  the  Mis- 
sissippi Delta  could  easily  cut  the  life  line 
of  Mid-America  that  the  Great  River  affords. 
Furthermore,  these  and  other  Nations  whose 
fishermen  thus  would  be  Invited  to  our 
shores  could  and  would  devastate  the  fishing 
industry  of  Louisiana  coastal  parishes.  These 
considerations  are  sufficient  to  condemn  the 
proposal  as  wrong  in  principle  as  well  as  in 
law.  They  certainly  outweigh  any  supposed 
benefit  which  could  accrue  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  Commandant  that  "the  reloca- 
tion of  the  line  well  within  territorial  waters 
removes  any  question  of  International  Law". 

The  Inland  waters  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Louisiana  as  presently  designated  and  de- 
fined by  the  Coast  Guard  are  used  entirely 
in  relation  to  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Louisiana,  particularly  Its 
coastal  parishes. 

Niunerous  interests  concerned  with  off- 
shore navigation  have  been  contacted  by 
the  State  of  Louisiana  to  determine  whether 
there  Is  any  dissatisfaction  with  the  line  as 
presently  located.  Plsheries'  interests  of  all 
tyjjes — oyster,  shrimp,  and  industrial — were 
consulted.  Bar  pilots,  deep-water  shipping 
interests,  oil  Industry  people,  marine  insur- 
ance, dredging  and  towboat  interests — all  of 
these   types   were   canvassed.   None   of   the 
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people  contacted  expressed  uny  serious  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  present  demarcation  of 
the  line. 

The  only  source  of  dissatisfaction  we 
undentand,  sterna  from  a  few  Incidents  where 
p«raona  claimed  they  were  not  displaying 
required  lights  because  of  difficulty  In  l<jcat- 
Ing  the  line  offshore,  and  possibly  these  per- 
sons may  have  persuaded  some  fishermen  or 
others  to  support  the  proposal  without  fully 
explaining  Its  consequences. 

It  Indeed  these  people  think  they  have  a 
problem  with  the  preaent  line,  the  following 
comments  show  that  the  proposal  u>  relocate 
tbs  line  shoreward  will  generate  even  more 
practical  difficulties  than  it  can  solve 

In  addition  to  falling  to  perform  Its  basic 
purposs  of  physically  separating  the  high 
seas  from  Inland  waters,  the  proposed  line 
also  falls  even  to  solve  those  alleged  prob- 
lems It  was  designed  to  solve.  For  example. 
tbs  present  line  was  criticized  as  not  being 
easily  located.  But  how  much  more  difficult  is 
It  to  locate  a  line  which  follows  the  "general 
conflgvtratlon  of  the  coast  line'*  than  to 
locate  a  line  whose  exact  coordinates  can 
readily  be  determined'  Especially  when  the 
meaning  to  be  attributed  to  the  word  "coiust- 
Une"  may  not  be  Us  recognized  lei?.il  detim- 
tlon. 

The  present  line  Is  further  criticized  for 
Impeding  fishing  by  arbitrarily  requiring  a 
vessel  to  "change  lights  in  the  middle  of  a 
flslxlng  operation  ■■  But  how  much  greater 
Is  the  frequency  of  flshmg  in  the  area  of 
the  proposed  line  than  Is  the  frequency  of 
fishing  In  the  area  of  its  present  location. 
and  how  much  more  likely  the  Impedance 
through  the  same  arbitrary  application? 

The  location  of  the  outer  limit  of  in. and 
waters  may  be  but.  is  not  necessarily  related 
to  line  of  sight  of  land.  Apparently  the 
Coast  Ouard  would  rely  on  that  rule  which 
no  longer  Is  followed  nationally  or  Interna- 
tionally and  cannot  have  useful  application 
to  the  Louisiana  terrain. 

For  a  major  part  of  the  proposed  new 
line,  there  is  no  definite  and  certain  descrip- 
tion by  bearings  or  ranges,  w^lth  reference  to 
specific  llghthi">use3.  light  vessels,  buoys,  or 
coast  objects  as  required  by  the  statute.  The 
broad  terminology  "following  the  general 
configuration  of  the  coast  line"  Is  the  only 
designation  and  definition  employed  for 
hundreds  of  miles  of  the  Louisiana  coastal 
area. 

The  propoeed  deslgn.^tlon  and  definition 
la  no  designation  and  definition  at  all.  It 
Is  not  authorized  by  the  terms  of  the  statute. 
and  clearly  not  authorized  by  Its  intent. 
which  was  to  provide  f  jr  a  certain  definite 
designation  tied  to  identifiable  physt'^al 
points  with  compass  bearings  or  ranges  be- 
tween those  points  acr:«s  water 

This  proposal  begs  the  verv  type  of  ques- 
tion which  the  sta'-ite  seeks  to  hive  re- 
solved by  the  Coast  Guard  demarcation  of 
the  line.  It  uses  the  legal  term  "coast  line" 
and  calls  upon  the  mariner  to  make  sophis- 
ticated and  complex  nruxed  legal-factual 
Judgments  when  crossing  between  the  In- 
finite variety  of  conceivable  headland  re- 
lationships. 

The  complexities  of  the  Indentations  are 
so  great  that  even  the  Coast  Guard  has  not 
attempted  to  place  a  Une  upon  any  maps 
which  would  be  definite  and  controlling 
under  the  language  employed  In  the 
proposal 

It  Is  Incorrect  even  to  say  that  there  .iro" 
criteria  In  the  phrase  "the  general  config- 
uration of  the  coast  line  "  No  definition  of 
this  term  is  furnished  and  it  will  p  «e  to 
the  mariner  the  very  same  sophl.stic.ited  and 
complex  legal  problems  which  the  State  of 
liOulslana  and  the  Uruted  States  hav«  b~-n 
unable  to  resolve  in  more  than  20  ye.-jrs  <,( 
litigation.  The  Coast  Ouard  cannot  reason- 
ably expect  a  fisherman  to  make  the  correct 
factual  and  legal  decision  or  be  at  fault  If 
he  em  when  it  Is  probably  Impt-seible  to  see 


th"  low-lying  land  by  diy.  and  cerlj-lnly 
Impossible  to  see  It  at  night. 

.K\\  this  uncertainty  and  chaos  would  oc- 
cur not  far  out  In  open  water  where  vessels 
had  long  since  taken  their  separate  paths, 
but  rather  close  to  shore  in  shallow  water. 

In  these  areas  congestion  of  traffic  and 
limited  availability  of  space  and  depth  for 
navigational  mo\es  :ire  r.icti  rs  whlcn  make 
the  proposed  chang»s  hazardous  Safety  of 
navigation  relates  not  only  to  the  deflnite- 
ness  and  cert  ilnty  of  the  line,  but  requires 
avoidance  of  confusion  resulting  from  dlf- 
ftrent  signal.^  being  displayed  in  the  same 
general  area  of  frequent  encounter  by  ves- 
.=;e!s  This  problem  I.h  not  normally  present 
maiiy  miles  offshore  And  this  Is  exactly  why 
It  Was  navigatlonally  s<iund  then  and  now 
for  the  C^ast  Guard  Commandant  to  have 
defined  and  designated  the  1953  line:  It, 
avoided  havine  ti  Involve  thousands  upon 
thou.sands  of  sin.iU  coastal  vessels  in  chang- 
ing from  one  system  to  ;inotiier  or  in  being 
alert  to  such  changes 

As  to  the  suggestion  that  the  statutes 
mentioned  in  the  Notice  nf  the  Proposed 
Rule  Making  require  a  relocation  of  the 
line  to  serve  the  intent  of  tho.se  stattites. 
this  wa-s  not  the  determination  of  the  Coist 
Ou.^rd  Commandant  In  1953  (nor  of  his 
predecessors  I .  and  the  Intent  of  Congress 
has  not  c'i.T.nged  Fince  that  date  Otherwise 
C<:>ngres8   would   have  spoken 

Dredged  and  buoyed  channels  dredged  and 
maintained  by  the  United  Stages  alone  In 
which  fishing  Is  subordinate  to  sea  traffic 
using  these  lanes  cannot  reasonably  be  con- 
sidered high  seas  to  be  controlled  only  by  In- 
ternational agreement  Such  treatment  would 
be  specifically  contrary  to  the  view  an- 
nounced In  the  cawe  of  The  Uelaxcare.  161 
US.  459,  16  Sup  Ct.  516  (1896),  that  the 
dredged  channel  constituting  an  entrance 
way  to  the  harbor  Is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
Inland  waters  as  the  Inner  portions  of  the 
harbor  Itself  Furthermore.  The  Delaware  also 
found,  as  did  the  case  United  States  v. 
Sewark  Meadotci  Improiernent  Co  ,  173  P. 
426  (19091,  that  the  Act  of  February  19,  1896 
was  for  the  purpose  of  delimiting  the  Inland 
waters  of  the  United  States. 

CO.VCLtJSION 

In  conclusion.  It  appears  that  the  location 
of  the  proposed  Inland  water  line  is  far  too 
restrictive.  Its  proposed  location  is  without 
authority  In  federal  or  International  law;  and 
its  location  will  impinge  upon  the  Nation's 
security  as  well  as  upon  the  coastal  economy, 
and  the  safety  of  vessels  plying  coastal 
waters,  and  la  Inconsistent  with  the  duty  and 
tradition  of  the  Ct>ast  Guard 

Respectfully  submitted  by  the  State  of 
Louisiana. 

.  1967 

John    J.    McK«ithen. 
Goiemor.  State  of  Louisiana. 
Jack  P.  F.  Qremillion, 
Attorney  General.  State  of  Louisiana. 

De  GAtJLLE  Repeats  Caj.l  for  a  "Frck 

QtTEBEC  ' 

(By  Smith  Hempstone) 
London. — An    unrepentant    President    de 
Oaulle  la-Kt  night  poured  verbal  gasoline  on 
the  smouldering  cinders  of  French  Canadian 
separatism 

In  a  statement  Issued  after  a  marathon 
four-and-a-half-hour  cabinet  meeting,  the 
general  In  no  signiflrant  w.iy  softened  the 
Impact  of  his  "long  live  free  Quebec"  remark 
made  la.st  week  during  hl.s  visit  to  Expo  67. 
De  Oaulle  cut  short  his  visit  after  Prime 
Minister  Lester  Pe(ir>!nn  termed  his  Montreal 
words  "unacceptable"  to  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment. 

Luft  night's  statement  De  GaTiUe's  first 
since  the  visit,  reaffirmed  France's  Intention 
of  helping  Canada's  six  niilll'in  pe<<ple  of 
French  descent  to  "achieve  the  liberating 
alms    that    they   have    set   themselves  "    The 


general  .spoke  of  "the  century  of  oppression" 
which  followed  British  Gen.  James  Wolfe's 
defeat  of  Gen.  Louis  Montcalm  on  the  Plains 
of  Abraham  outside  Quebec  in  1759. 

DEJIIDES    act    of     1867 

Finally,  the  76-year-old  president  charged 
that  the  British  North  America  Act  of  1867 
I  Cani.da  s  constitution)  "had  not  assured 
them  (French  Canadians),  In  their  own 
country,  of  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity" 

Almost  gratuitously,  the  general  added 
that  "France  has  no  aim  of  control,  nor,  a 
fortiori  (more  certainly),  of  sovereignty, 
over  all  or  pajt  of  the  Canada  of  today." 

That  Ls  a  Utile  like  Gen.  Franco  modestly 
denying  Spanish  sovereignty  over  Los  An- 
geles, which  once  was  ruled  by  Madrid  and 
contains  many  Spanish-speaking  citizens. 

Only  In  that  it  did  not  openly  and  ex- 
clusively espou-e  the  cause  of  Quebec  sep- 
aratism (80  percent  of  the  province's  popu- 
lation IS  French-.-.peaklng)  was  the  French 
statement  less  provocative  than  the  general's 
Canadian  utterance. 

French  Inform.iiion  Minister  Georges 
Oorse,  who  said  the  cabinet  was  unanimous 
m  Its  support  of  De  Gaulle  on  the  matter, 
was  at  pains  to  point  out  to  reporters  that 
"free"  was  not  the  same  thing  as  'Inde- 
pendent" and  that  the  gener.U  had  men- 
tioned the  i>ossibility  that  French  Canadians 
might  become  '  m.i$ters  of  their  own  prog- 
ress through  evolution  of  Canada  as  a  whole." 

SECESSION    CrTED 

Oorse  added,  however,  that  France  "does 
not  exclude  any"  ptjsslble  solutions  to  prob- 
lem of  Quebec,  presumably  Including  that 
of  provinces  secession. 

Quebec's  premier  Daniel  Johnson  caused 
concern  In  Ottawa  In  April  when  he  estab- 
lished a  ministry  of  Intergovernmental  af- 
fairs, which  functions  virtually  its  foreign 
mlnibtry.  TTie  ministry's  Paris  office,  which 
can  be  expected  to  be  the  center  of  consid- 
erable activity  In  coming  months,  is  headed 
by  veteran  Canadian  diplomat  Jean  Chap- 
delaine. 

Johnson,  who  refers  In  speeches  to  Quebec 
as  "a  nation."  Is  calling  for  a  new  constitu- 
tion which  would  grant  the  province  com- 
plete autonomy  He  Is  said  to  be  considering 
applying  for  membership  in  the  United  Na- 
tions educational,  scicntiflc  and  cultural 
orgiinizatlon. 

ENCOtTRACEMENT    TO    EXTHEMI.STS 

While  Johnson  never  has  called  for  com- 
plete Independeti'^e  fnr  Quebec.  Dp  Gaulle's 
statements  are  likely  to  encourage  extrem- 
ists to  a  P'l'nt  where  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  prem'er  to  adopt  a  more  radlr^^l  [X)stur» 

De  O.vulle  clearly  sees  Quebec  moving  to- 
ward indet)endence  and  Is  willing  to  accept 
the  diploniat:c  crnspquenres  of  supporting 
this  mover.ient  .is  far  as  he  can. 

It  Is  difficult  under  the  circumstances  to 
see  how  Ottawa  can  mauu  tin  normal  rela- 
tions with  Paris  On  this  natter,  Oorse  some- 
what simpUstlcally  E.iid.  that  all  Cinadn  had 
to  do  to  remain  on  gof)d  terms  with  Prance 
was  to  give  Quebec  the  right  to  choose  its 
own  destiny. " 

The  possibility  of  French  cabinet  reslgn.a- 
tlons  over  De  Gaulle's  display  of  diplomatic 
bad  manners  in  Canada  never  was  a  real  one 
Not  the  least  .attribute  required  for  service 
in  the  French  cabinet  Is  total  loyalty  to  the 
person  and  policies  of  the  aging  general. 

Nor  are  elections  normally  won  or  lost  In 
Prance  over  questions  of  foreign  policy.  But 
the  general's  unrepentitu  stand  could  back- 
fire on  htm  indirectly  when  the  National  .\s- 
semblv  re<'onvenes  In  O<'tober 

De  Gaulle's  government  ruling  by  decree 
In  e<ronomlc  and  social  matters  until  that 
date.  Is  forcing  throiigh  a  number  of  un- 
popular measures. 

Oorse  annotinced  two  of  th^m  yesterday 
One  will  reduce  social  securltv  pa"ments  to 
old-sters  and   r'\!se   contributions  of   workers 
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and  corporations.  Another  will  force  profit- 
sharing  and  stock-sharing  In  firms  with  more 
than  100  employees. 

These  moves  In  themselves  figured  -to  put 
a  dent  In  De  Gaulle's  slender  majority  In  na- 
tional assembly.  The  furor  produced  by  the 
general's  meddling  In  Canada's  Internal  af- 
fairs could  be  Just  sufficient  to  turn  enough 
wavering  deputies  against  him  to  put  the 
government  in  real  trouble  this  fall. 

Finally,  the  general's  support  of  Quebec's 
.secessionists  could  stir  some  feathers  In  his 
own  barnyard.  Hard  times  for  farmers  In 
Celtic  Brittany  have  produced  a  minor  re- 
surgence of  "BZH"  bumper  stickers,  slogan 
of  extremists  among  3.5  million  Bretons. 

It  might  be  sauce  for  De  Gaulle's  gander 
If  Pearson  were  to  Journey  to  Rennes  to 
shout  "Brelzh  atao,"  celtic  for  "Brittany  for- 
ever." 

The  London  Times  said  It  all  about  De 
Gaulle  this  morning  when  It  editorialized, 
"One  begins  to  wonder  why  he  Is  not  attend- 
ing the  rally  of  revolutionaries  and  protest 
singers  in  Havana." 

Cheer  Is  Gu'en  to  Separatists 

Ottaw.\ — Many  In  Canada  today  rejected 
President  Charles  de  Gaulle's  pledge  of 
France's  help  In  the  "liberation"  of  French 
Canadians  from  domination  by  the  English- 
speaking  provinces.  But  the  separatist 
minority  was  overjoyed. 

Prime  Minister  Lester  B.  Pearson  and  his 
Rides  had  no  comment  while  they  studied 
the  statement  Issued  In  Paris  on  De  Gaulle's 
behalf. 

In  Montreal.  Pierre  Bourgault.  president 
of  the  separatist  Rassemblement  Pour  I'ln- 
dependence  Natlonale.  acclaimed  De  Gaulle's 
statement  as  an  "example  for  all  Quebeccers" 
of  "a  sovereign  government  which  stands  up 
and  which  goes  to  the  very  bottom  of  things 
which  It  has  started." 

He  L-iuded  "the  courage  of  the  French 
go'>eriimeni  which  did  not  hesitate  to  sup- 
port Gen.  de  Gaulle's  attitude  to  the  end." 

Quebec  Premier  Daniel  Johnson  comment- 
ed: 'I  think  we  can  solve  Canada's  political 
problems  In  Canada." 

'We  don't  need  De  Gaulle's  advice  or  as- 
sistance," said  Premier  John  Robarts  of  On- 
tario. "We'll  work  out  these  problems  our- 
selves." 

Premier  E.  C.  Manning  of  Alberta  said 
It  was  "absurd"  for  De  Gaulle  to  say  that 
the  French  Canadians  did  not  have  equality. 

Department  of  Transportation — Coast 
Guard 

[33  CFR  Part  82]  | 

fCQFR  67-401 

CfLF    OF    MEXICO    FROM    CAPE    ST.    GEORGE.    TLX., 
TO    MEXICO 

Proposed  changes  in  boundary  lines  Of  inland 
uxiters:  public  hearings 
1.  The  Commandant,  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
win  consider  proposals  to  add  or  change  the 
Rules  of  the  Road  demarcation  line  In  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  starting  at  Cape  St.  George, 
fls  ,  and  following  along  the  coastline  to 
Mexico.  Interested  persons  and  organizations 
we  requested  to  submit  written  or  oral  com- 
ments about  the  proposals  In  this  document. 
For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  be 
affected,  a  series  of  public  hearings  have  been 
scheduled  to  be  held  by  the  Commander.  8th 
Coast  Guard  District,  or  the  Chief.  Merchant 
Marine  Safety  Division.  8th  Coast  Guard  Dis- 
trict, at  which  WTitten  and  oral  comments 
may  be  submitted,  or  written  comments 
may  be  submitted  prior  to  hearings,  as  de- 
scribed in  detail  in  para;?raph  2.  Each  com- 
ment submitted  will  be  considered  and 
evaluated  After  the  rules  and  regulations  are 
approved  by  the  Commandant  they  are  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  as  required 
by  law  If  a  proposal  is  not  accepted  by  the 
Commandant,  it  mav  be  withdrawn  or  It  Is 
ffjected. 


2.  Tlie  Chief,  Merchant  Marine  Safety  Divi- 
sion, 8th  Coast  Ouard  District,  will  conduct 
the  public  bearings  In  Corpus  Christ!,  Tex., 
Galveston,  Tex.,  Morgan  City,  La.,  and 
Mobile,  Ala.,  and  the  Commander,  8th  Coast 
Guard  District  will  hold  the  public  hearing 
at  New  Orleans,  La.  Oral  and  written  com- 
ments may  be  submitted  at  these  public  hear- 
ings. The  written  comments.  In  triplicate, 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Commandant 
(CMC),  care  of  the  local  official  Indicated 
below.  When  mailed,  the  conunents  should  be 
sent  at  least  24  hours  befcx-e  the  date  of  the 
public  bearing  to  Insure  consideration.  In 
order  to  Insure  consideration  of  written  com- 
ments and  to  facilitate  checking  and  record- 
ing. It  Is  requested  that  a  separate  Form 
CG-3287  or  a  separate  letter  be  submitted 
regarding  each  section  or  paragraph  of  the 
proposed  regulations  In  this  document  com- 
mented on,  showing  the  section  number  (If 
any),  the  name,  the  proposed  change,  the 
reason  or  basis,  and  the  name,  business  firm 
or  organization  (If  any),  and  the  address  of 
the  submitter.  With  the  Coast  Ouard  printed 
notice  will  be  a  small  quantity  of  Form  CG- 
3387  and  additional  copies  may  be  reproduced 
by  typewriter  or  otherwise.  The  schedule  of 
dates,  times,  and  places  of  public  hearings 
and  the  locations  to  which  written  com- 
ments may  be  submitted  are  as  follows: 


No. 


Public  hearings 


Final  date,  name,  and  address 
for  submitting  written  com- 
ments 


Corpus  Christi, 
Tex.:  Aug.  1, 
1967-1 :30  p.m., 
room  216,  U.S. 
Courthouse,  521 
Sparr  St^  Corpus 
christi,  Tex. 

Galveston.  Tex.: 
Aug.  2,  1967— 
1 :30  p.m.,  board 
room,  chamber  of 
commerce  build- 
ing, 315  Tremont 
St.,  Galveston, 
Tex. 

Morgan  City,  La.: 
Aug.  3,  1%7— 
1:30  p.m.,  city 
court  room,  city 
court  building, 
1663  Highway  90, 
Morgan  City,  La. 

Mobile,  Ala.:  Aug. 
4,  1967-1 :30 
p.m.,  1st  floor  In- 
ternational Trade 
Center,  250  North 
Water  St.,  Mobile, 
Ala. 

New  Orleans,  La.: 
Aug.  7,  1967- 
1:30  p.m.,  room 
609,  Federal  office 
building,  600 
South  St.  New 
Orleans,  La. 


Aug.  1,  1967— Mailing  date- 
July  31,  1%7.  Commandant 
(CMC)careof  Officer  in 
Charge,  Marine  Inspection. 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  Room  101, 
Federal  BIdg.,  Corpus  Christi, 
Tex.  78401. 

Aug.  2,  1967— Mailing  date- 
Aug.  1,  1967.  Commandant 
(CMC)  care  of  Officer  in 
Charge,  Marine  Inspection, 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  Room  232, 
Customhouse,  Galveston,  Tex 
77550. 

Aug.  3, 1967— Mailing  date— 
Aug.  2,  1967.  Commandant 
(CMC)  care  of  Officer  in 
Charge,  Marine  inspection. 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  310  Custom- 
house. 423  Canal  St.,  New 
Orleans,  La.  70130. 

Aug.  4,  1967— Mailing  date— 
Aug.  3,  1967.  Commandant 
(CMC)  care  of  Officer  In 
Cfiarge  Marine  Inspection. 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  Room  565, 
Federal  BIdg.,  Mobile,  Ala. 
36602. 

Aug.  7,  1967— Mailing  date— 
Aug.  5,  1967.  Commandant 
(CMC)  care  of  Officer  In 
Charge,  Marine  Inspection, 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  310  Cus- 
tomhouse, 423  Canal  St.,  New 
Orleans,  La.  70130. 


3.  The  proposed  changes  to  the  demarca- 
tion line  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  extend  from 
Cape  St.  George,  na.,  to  the  Rio  Grande 
River,  Tex.  The  present  demarcation  line  is 
not  easily  located  and  therefore  Is  not  serv- 
ing Its  purpose  of  Informing  mariners  about 
the  rules  of  the  road  applicable  to  their 
present  positions.  At  some  points  the  line  Is 
located  more  than  20  miles  from  the  nearest 
land;  even  worse,  one  leg  of  this  line  Is  drawn 
between  two  offshore  aids  to  navigation  that 
are  over  120  miles  apart.  The  International 
Rules  of  the  Road  and  Inland  Rules  of  the 
Road  currently  prescribe  different  lights  for 
fishing  vessels  engaged  In  trawling.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  fishing  vessels  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
area  to  determine  which  set  of  rules  applies 
to  them.  If  such  a  determination  could  be 
made.  It  would  be  arbitrary  to  require  a  ves- 
sel engaged  In  fishing  to  change  lights  In  the 
middle  of  a  fishing  operation  taking  place 
anywhere  from  10  to  30  miles  offshore.  The 
same  principles  apply  to  any  power-driven 
vessel  using  whistle  signals  or  to  any  vessel 


sounding  fog  signals.  The  proposed  change 
would  bring  the  demarcation  line  back  to  the 
shoreline  and  from  headland  to  headland  or 
along  any  conveniently  located  Islands  close 
to  shore.  This  would  make  It  possible  for  all 
mariners  to  locate  the  demarcation  line  easily 
without  recourse  to  elaborate  navigation. 

4.  'Various  laws  affecting  marine  safety  are 
effective  on  either  the  inland  or  the  seaward 
side  of  the  demarcation  line.  The  line  itself 
Is  utilized  by  statutes  because  it  Is  a  conven- 
ient line  known  to  navigators  and  because  ti 
is  marked  on  all  appropriate  charts.  However, 
the  selection  of  this  line  as  the  dividing  line 
between  waters  In  which  certain  statutes  ap- 
ply Is  logically  based  upon  an  assumption 
that  the  waters  to  seaward  of  the  line  are 
exposed  to  hazards  of  the  sea  and  that  those 
on  the  shoreward  side  are  protected  and  con- 
fined. The  Officers  Competency  Act,  the 
Coastwise  Loadllne  Act,  and  the  law  requir- 
ing Inspection  of  seagoing  motor-propelled 
vessels  of  300  gross  tons  and  over,  apply  out- 
side the  line;  the  promulgation  of  hawser 
length  restrictions  Is  applicable  only  on  the 
shoreward  side  of  the  line.  The  proposed 
changes  should  make  the  location  of  the  line 
consistent  with  the  intent  of  the  statutes  that 
specifically  mention  It.  The  existing  Gulf 
demarcation  line  extends  almost  20  miles  out 
into  international  waters,  as  recognized  by 
the  State  Department.  The  United  States  has 
authority  under  International  Law  to  estab- 
lish Rules  of  the  Road  beyond  the  limit  of 
territorial  waters  and  International  Law  is 
flexible  in  this  area.  The  relocation  of  the 
Une  well  within  territorial  waters  removes 
any  question  of  International  Law. 

5.  The  current  demarcation  line  Is  drawn 
through  aids  to  navigation  located  about  15 
miles  from  the  coast  at  Calllou  Bay  and  about 
10  miles  off  the  coast  at  Calcasieu  Pass,  which 
aids  are  over  120  miles  apart.  This  condition 
makes  It  extremely  difficult  for  the  master  of 
any  vessel  operating  near  the  Une  to  deter- 
mine which  set  of  Rules  of  the  Road  applies. 
Moving  the  Une  so  that  it  Is  crossed  as  a  ves- 
sel enters  any  Jetty  or  passes  a  headland  will 
make  the  location  of  the  transition  from  one 
set  of  rules  to  the  other  easy  to  pinpoint.  As 
most  vessels  in  the  Gulf  area  do  not  have 
radar,  a  simple  visual  identification  of  the 
line  will  permit  the  line  to  effect  its  purpose 
and  should  accordingly  Increase  safety  of 
navigation. 

6.  The  authority  to  prescribe  rules  and 
regulations  describing  the  boundary  lines  of 
Inland  waters  Is  In  section  2  of  the  act  of 
February  14,  1903,  as  amended  (sec.  2,  28 
Stat.  672,  as  amended:  33  U.S.C.  151).  The 
delegation  of  authority  for  the  Commandant. 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  to  prescribe  regulations  Is 
In  section  632  of  Title  14,  U.S.  Code,  and  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Order  1100.1. 
dated  March  31,  1967  (49  CFR  1.4(a)(2),  32 
FH.  5606) ,  to  prescribe  regulations  In  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  administered  by  the  Coast 
Guard.  Under  this  authority  it  is  proposed  to 
consider  the  following  changes: 

Gulf  Coast 

7.  It  Is  proposed  to  amend  Part  82  by  add- 
ing a  §  82.91  reading  as  follows : 

S  82.91  Cape  St.  George,  Fla.,  to  St.  Andrew 
Bay,  Fla. 
Starting  from,  a  point  on  the  seaward 
shoreline  of  St.  George  Island,  Fla..  at  Cape 
St.  George  and  proceecUng  northwesterly 
along  the  coast  of  St.  George  Island  to  a 
point  at  position  29''37.5'  N.  latitude,  85''05.8' 
W.  longitude;  thence  along  a  line  to  a  point 
on  St.  'Vincent  Island,  Fla.,  at  position  29°37.8' 
N.  latitude,  85°06.5'  W.  longitude;  thence 
along  the  seaward  shoreline  of  St.  Vincent  Is- 
land, Fla..  to  the  westernmost  point  of  St. 
Vincent  Island;  thence  on  a  Une  to  the  east- 
ernmost point  of  Indian  Peninsula,  Fla.; 
thence  along  the  shoreline  to  the  northern- 
most point  of  St.  Joseph  Spit;  thence  on  a 
Une  due  east  to  the  Florida  Coast;  thence 
along  the  shoreline  to  the  northernmost  tip 
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of  Crooked  Island.  Fla.;  thence  on  a  line  due 
e««t  to  tbe  Florida  Coast:  thence  along  the 
Florldft  Coast  to  a  point  at  p>08ltton  30*05.2' 
N.  latitude.  86 '38  6'  W.  longitude;  thence  on 
a  line  to  the  easternmoet  point  of  Shell  Is- 
Umd,  Fla.;  thence  along  the  seaward  shore- 
Una  of  Shell  Island  to  tbe  easterly  Jetty  of 
St.  Andrews  Bay  Entrance  Channel  and  along 
tta«  }etty  to  seaward  end. 

8.  It   Is    proposed    to    aniend    Part    82    by 
adding  |  82  93  reading  as  follows: 

i  82.93  St.  Andrew  Bay.  Fla..  to  Mobile  Bay. 
Ala. 
Starting  from  a  point  on  the  seaward  end 
of  easterly  Jetty  of  St.  Andrew  Bay  Entrance 
Channel  along  a  line  to  the  seaward  end  of 
the  westerly  Jetty;  thence  back  along  the 
Jetty  to  the  shoreline  and  along  the  shoreline 
to  a  point  at  posinon  30 '23  6'  N.  latitude, 
88°30  8'  W.  longitude:  thence  along  a  line  to 
a  point  on  Santa  Rosa  I^iland.  Fla.,  at  position 
30*23.4'  N.  latitude.  86  31  2'  W  longitude; 
thence  along  the  Florida  Coast  to  a  point  on 
the  western  end  of  Santa  Rosa  Island  at  posi- 
tion 30*19  7'  N  latitude,  87''18  2'  W.  longi- 
tude; thence  along  a  line  to  a  point  at 
position  30*19  8'  N.  latitude.  87*18  8'  W. 
longitude;  thence  along  the  Florida  Coast 
to  Perdldo  Pass  Bridge,  along  the  sea- 
ward line  of  the  bridge  to  Alabama  Point; 
thence  along  the  Alabama  Coast  to  a  point 
on  Mobile  Point  at  position  30'13  3'  N.  lati- 
tude. 88'01.6'  W.  longitude;  thence  along  a 
line  to  a  point  on  Dauphin  Island.  .Ala  ,  at 
position  30*14  8'  N.  latitude.  88'04.5'  W. 
longitude. 

9.  It  Is  proposed  to  amend  5  82  95  to  read 
as  follows: 

I  82.95  Mobile  Bay.  Ala  ,  to  South  Pass,  La 
Starting  from  a  point  at  position  30  14  8' 
N.  latitude,  88  04  5'  W.  longitude,  on  Dau- 
phin Island.  Ala  .  proceeding  along  the 
shoreline  to  the  western  most  tip  of  Dau- 
phin Island;  thence  along  a  line  to  the 
eastern  most  tip  of  Petit  Bols  Island;  thence 
along  the  shoreline  to  the  western  most  tip 
of  Petit  Bols  Island;  thence  along  a  line  to 
the  eastern  most  tip  of  Horn  Island;  thence 
along  the  shoreline  of  Horn  Island  to  the 
western  most  point  of  Horn  Island;  thence 
along  a  line  to  Ship  Island  Light;  thence 
along  a  line  to  Chandeleur  Island  URht; 
80*02.8'  N.  latitude,  88*52  3'  W.  longitude; 
thence  In  a  curved  line  following  the  general 
trend  of  the  seaward  high  water  shorelines 
of  the  Chandeleur  Islands  to  the  southwest- 
ern most  extremity  of  Errol  Shoal  (29*35  8' 
N.  latitude.  89  00  8'  W.  longitude);  thence 
along  a  line  to  the  northern  most  edge  of 
Orand  Ooeler  Island;  thence  along  the  shore- 
line to  the  southern  most  point  of  Grand 
Oosler  Island;  thence  along  a  line  to  Main 
Pass  (29"21  r  N  latitude,  89  12  0'  W  longi- 
tude); thence  following  the  general  configu- 
ration of  the  CDastUne  to  the  southern  most 
edge  of  South  Pass  East  Jetty. 

10.  It  Is  proposed  to  amend  Part  82  by 
adding  5  82  98  re.adlng  as  follows: 

f  82.98     South  Pass 

From  the  southern  mi^st  edge  of  South  Pass 
East  Jetty,  along  a  line  to  South  Pass  Range 
Front  Light;  thence  following  the  general 
configuration  of  the  coastline  to  the  south- 
em  most  edge  of  southwest  Pass  East  Jetty 

11.  It  Is  proposed  to  amend  Part  82  by 
adding  9  82.99  reading  as  follows: 

I  82.99     Southwest  Pass. 

From  the  southern  most  edge  of  South- 
west Pass  East  Jetty;  thence  along  a  line  to 
the  southern  most  edge  of  Southwest  Pass 
West  Jetty. 

183.100     [Canceled] 

12.  It  Is  proposed  to  cancel  !  82  100 
MUaittippi  River. 

13.  It  Is  proposed  to  amend  Part  82  by  add- 
ing 182.101    reading  as  follows: 

I  82.101     Southwest  Pass  to  Atchafalaya  Bay. 
From  the  southern  most  edge  of  South- 
west Jetty  along  a  line  following 


the  west  Jetty  northward  to  a  point  at 
28  687'  N.  latitude.  89  24.7'  W.  longitude; 
thence  following  the  general  configuration  of 
the  coastline,  on  the  seaward  side  of  coastal 
Islands,  to  the  western  edge  of  Timballer 
Island;  at  29  04.7'  N.  latitude.  90  31.1  W. 
longitude,  thence  along  a  line  to  the  eastern 
edge  of  Isles  Dernieres.  thence  along  a  line 
following  the  general  configuration  of  the 
coastline  to  a  point  at  29  02.3'  N.  latitude. 
90  50.3'  W.  longitude;  thence  along  a  line 
northward  to  a  point  at  29  04.0'  N.  latitude; 
90  50.7'  W.  longitude;  thence  along  a  line  fol- 
lowing the  general  configuration  of  the  coast- 
line to  a  point  on  Point  Au  Fer  Island  at  29' 
195'  N.  latitude.  91  213'  W.  longitude; 
thence  along  a  line  to  Point  Au  Fer  Reef 
Light. 

14.  It  Is  proposed  to  amend  Part  82  by  add- 
ing §  81  102  reading  as  follows: 

5  82  102  Atchafalaya  Bay  to  Calcasieu  Pass. 
From  Point  Au  Per  Reef  Light  along  a  line 
to  a  point  on  Southwest  Reef  at  2^  285'  N. 
latitude,  91 '30  2'  W  longitude;  thence  along 
a  line  to  the  southern  edge  of  .South  Point  on 
Marsh  Isl.and;  thence  along  a  line  following 
the  general  coastline  to  the  lip  of  Lighthouse 
Point  on  .Marsh  Island:  thence  along  a  line  to 
a  point  at  29  35  2'  N  latitude.  92  02  5'  W 
longitude;  thence  along  a  line  following  the 
general  coastline  to  Calcasieu  Pass  East  Jetty 
(29  45.7'  N    latitude.  93  20  5'  VV.  longitude  I . 

15.  It  Is  proposed  to  amend  to  amend 
S  82  103  to  read  as  follows: 

5  82.103  Calc.-isleu  Pass  to  S.iblne  P.nss. 

From  a  point  at  C.ilcasleu  Pass  East  Jetty 
(29*45.7'  N,  latitude.  93*20  5'  W.  longitude) 
along  a  line  southward  following  the  East 
Jetty,  to  the  southern  edge  of  the  Jetty; 
thence  along  a  line  to  the  southern  edge  of 
Calcasieu  Pass  West  Jetty;  thence  along  a 
line  northward,  following  the  West  Jetty  to 
point  of  land  at  29^45  5'  N.  latitude.  93*20  7' 
W.  longitude;  thence  along  a  line  following 
the  general  coast  line  to  Sabine  Pass,  East 
Jetty  (29*41  5'  N.  latitude.  93*50.0'  W.  longi- 
tude). 

16  It  Is  proposed  to  amend  Part  82  by 
adding  §  82  104  reading  as  follows: 

I  82  104  Sabine  Pass  to  Galveston  Entrance 
Channel 
Prom  a  point  at  S.iblne  Pass  East  Jetty 
(29*415'  N  latitude,  93*50  0'  W;  longitude) 
along  a  line  southward  following  the  East 
Jetty  to  the  southern  edge  of  the  Jetty; 
thence  along  a  line  to  the  southern  edge  of 
Sabine  Pass  West  Jetty:  thence  along  a  line 
northward  following  the  west  Jetty  to  point 
of  land  at  29*40  9'  N  latitude:  9.3*50  3'  W. 
longitude;  thence  along  a  line  following  the 
general  coastline  to  Galveston  Entrance 
Channel  North  Jetty  (29  22.2'  N.  latitude, 
94*45  0'  W   longltudei . 

17  It  Is  proposed  to  amend  Part  82  by 
adding  I  82  105  reading  as  follows: 

5  82  105  Galveston  Entrance  Channel  to 
Preeport  Entrance  Channel. 
From  a  point  at  Galveston  Entrance  Chan- 
nel North  Jetty  (29*22  2'  N  latitude.  94*45  0' 
W  longitude),  along  a  line  southeastward 
following  the  Jetty  to  the  southeastern  edge 
of  the  Jetty:  thence  along  a  line  to  the  south- 
eastern edge  of  Galveston  Bay  Entrance 
Channel  .South  Jetty;  thence  along  a  line 
westward,  following  the  south  Jetty  to  point 
of  land  at  29*19  9'  N  latitude.  94*43  8'  W. 
longitude;  thence  along  a  line  following  the 
general  coastline  to  Freeport  Entrance  Chan- 
nel North  Jetty  (28*56.1'  N.  latitude,  95*17.7' 
W    longitude). 

18  It  l3  proposed  to  amend  i  82.108  read- 
ing as  follows: 

i  82  106  Freeport  Entrance  Channel  to  Mat- 
agorda Ship  Channel 
From  a  point  at  Freeport  Entrance  Chan- 
nel North  Jettv  (28'56  1'  N  latitude.  94*- 
17  7'  W  longitude)  along  a  line  southeast- 
ward following  the  Jettv  to  the  southeastern 
edge  of  the  Jettv:  thence  along  a  line  to  the 
southern  edge  of  Freeport   Entrance  Chan- 


nel South  Jetty:  thence  along  a  line  north- 
westward, following  the  Jetty  to  p>olnt  of 
land  at  28  56.0'  N.  latitude.  95  17.8'  W. 
longitude;  thence  along  a  line  following  the 
general  coastline  to  Matagorda  Ship  Chan- 
nel East  Jetty  (28*25.6'  N.  latitude,  98*19,4' 
W.  longitude) . 

19.  It  Is  proposed  to  amend  Part  82  by 
adding  !  82.107  reading  as  follows: 

§  82.107     Matagorda  Ship  Channel  to  .iVran- 

sas  Pass 

From  a  point  at  MaUigorda  Ship  Channel 
Ea.st  Jetty  i28'25.6'  N.  latitude.  96'194'  W. 
longitude)  along  a  line  southeastward  fol- 
lowing the  Jetty  to  the  southeastern  edge  of 
the  Jetty;  thence  along  a  line  to  the  south- 
ern edge  of  Matagorda  Ship  Channel  West 
Jetty;  thence  along  a  line  northwestward 
following  the  Jetty  to  point  of  land  (28"- 
25.4'  N.  latitude.  96  19.7'  W.  longitude); 
thence  along  a  line  following  the  general 
coastline  to  Decros  Point,  Matngorda  Penin- 
sula (28  24.1'  N.  latitude.  9622. 5'  W.  long;. 
tude);  thence  along  a  line  to  the  eastern 
edge  of  Matagorda  Island  (28 '20.6'  N.  lati- 
tude. 96  23.9'  W.  longitude  I ;  thence  along  a 
line  following  the  general  coastline  to  .Aran- 
sas Pass  North  Jetty  (27  50  3'  N.  latitude, 
97  02.7'  W.  longitude). 

20  It  Is  proposed  to  amend  Part  28  by 
adding  §  82  108  reading  as  follows: 

§  82.108     .Aransas  Pass  to  Port  Mansfield  En- 

tiam-e  Channel. 

From  a  point  at  Ar.T.nsas  Pass  North  Jettv 
(27'50  3'  N.  latitude,  97°02  7'  W'.  longitude) 
along  a  line  southeastward  following  the 
Jetty  to  the  southeastern  edge  of  the  Jetty: 
thence  along  a  line  to  the  southe.ostern  edge 
of  Aransas  Pass  South  Jetty;  thence  along 
a  line  northwestward  following  the  Jetty  to 
point  of  land  at  (27°50.1'  N.  latitude.  97* 
02.8'  W.  longitude)  ;  thence  along  a  line  fol- 
lowing the  general  coastline  to  Port  Mans- 
field Entrance  Channel  North  Jettv  (26=33  8' 
N.  latitude.  97' 16  5'  W.  longitude)'. 

21  It  Is  proposed  to  amend  Part  82  by  add- 
ing §  82.109  reading  as  follows: 

S  82.109  Port  Mansfield  Entrance  Channel  to 
Rio  Grande  River. 
From  a  point  at  Port  Mansfield  entrance 
Channel  North  Jetty  (26'33.8'  N.  latitude, 
97°  16.5'  W.  longitude)  along  a  line  east- 
ward following  the  Jetty  to  eastern  edge  of 
the  Jetty:  thence  along  a  line  to  the  eastern 
edge  of  Port  Mansfield  Entrance  Channel 
South  Jetty;  thence  along  a  line  westward 
following  the  Jetty  to  point  of  land  at  (26" 
33.7'  N.  latitude.  97°  16.2'  W.  longitude): 
thence  along  a  line  following  the  general 
coastline  to  Brazos  Santiago  Entrance  Chan- 
nel North  Jetty  (26  =  04.0'  N.  latitude.  97' 
09  2'  W.  longitude! ;  thence  along  a  line  east- 
ward following  the  Jetty  to  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  Jetty;  thence  along  a  line  to  the 
ea.stern  edge  of  Brazos  Santl.igo  Entrance 
Channel  South  Jetty;  thence  following  the 
Jetty  to  point  of  land'  at  (26^03  8'  N.  latitude, 
97°09  0'  W.  longitude);  thence  along  a  line 
following  the  general  coastline  to  the  Bio 
Grande  River  (25  =  58.2'  N.  latitude.  97'087 
W.  longitude). 

5  82  111  (Cancelled) 

22.  It  Is  propoced  to  cancel  §  82.111  Gahe- 
ston.  Tfx  .  to  Brazos  River,  Tex. 

i  82  116  (Cancelledl 

23.  It  Is  proposed  to  cancel  §  82.1 16  B'ozo^ 
River,  Tex.,  to  the  Rio  Grande,  Tex. 

Dated:   June  14.  1967. 

P.  E.  Trimble. 
Vice  Admiral.  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

Acting  Commandant 
[F.R.    Doc.    67-6862;    Piled,    June    19.    19<n; 
8:45  a.m. I 


CARE  HELPS  ASSUAGE  WORLD 
HUNGER 

Mr.    WALKER.    Mr.    Speaker.   I   afii 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemM 
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from  California  [Mr.  Hanna]  may  ex- 
lend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  both  written  and  said  about 
the  Federal  Government's  programs  to 
alleviate  the  world  hunger  crisis.  Private 
organizations,  financed  by  public  dona- 
tions from  individuals  and  groups,  like 
CARE,  Inc.,  are  also  making  significant 
(Xyntributions  in  this  area. 

The  following  Is  a  summary  of  the  two 
basic  CARE  programs,  the  self-help  pro- 
gram and  the  food  crusade: 

CARE 

CARE'S  Self-Help  Program  alms  at  com- 
bining CARE  food  deliveries  with  tools  and 
services  in  order  to  help  the  world's  needy 
people  build  a  better  life  for  themselves. 
CARE'S  American  stafl  members  in  each  area 
report  specific  supplies  needed  by  Institu- 
tions, groups  and  individuals  engaged  In  local 
improvement  efforts. 

CARE'S  goal  for  the  1966-67  program  year, 
in  Its  Food  Crusade,  was  to  help  feed  a  total 
40  million  people  In  thirty-two  countries. 
Wherever  possible,  local  goveriunents  pay 
all  or  part  of  CARE's  distribution  costs.  OARE 
utilizes  food  from  U.S.  Pood  for  Peace  dona- 
tions of  farm  abundance,  as  well  as  buying 
food  to  match  local  diets  and  products  do- 
nated by  private  flrmp. 

Siunmarles  of  the  programs  being  con- 
ducted as  well  as  the  problems  they  have  en- 
countered In  some  of  the  thirty-two  countries 
where  CARE  operates  follow: 

I.    MIDDLE-FAR    EAST    REGION  I 

A.  Ceylon 
Political  consideration  held  programming 
down  until  approximately  a  year  ago.  Several 
projects  approved  In  the  past  six  months 
concentrated  on  the  need  to  Increase  agri- 
cultural production. 

B.  Hong  Kong 

A  pilot  project  has  been  Initiated  here  by 
the  construction  of  a  combination  com- 
mimlty  center-feed  store  In  a  pig  farmer's 
village.  Corn  is  provided  to  the  farmer  at  a 
reduced  rate  to  encourage  him  to  Improve 
and  expand  his  pork  production.  Tied  In  with 
this  Is  a  revolving  fund  established  to  pro- 
vide credit  to  pig  farmers  to  enable  them  to 
build  proper  sties. 

C.  India 

CARE  conducts  a  school  feeding  program 
that  feeds  nearly  9  million  children  dally  In 
twelve  states. 

D.  Iraq 

CARE  distributes  seed  packages,  primarily 
10  schools  which  receive  U.S.  commodities 
through  CARE.  Also  working  to  develop  proj- 
Mts  in  conjunction  with  FAO,  but  they  are 
not  firm  yet. 

E.  Malaysia 
Experimenting  with  a  poultry  program  un- 

<ler  which  rural  farmers  are  given  a  basic 
Icit."  consisting  of  chicks,  feed,  a  heating 
lamp,  waterer  and  fencing,  which  are  pro- 
vided by  Peace  Corps  volunteers  to  farmers 
who  have  shown  sufficient  Interest  to  build 
a  simple  shed  and  brooder.  The  first  kits  have 
proved  to  be  a  considerable  success.  Farmers 
have  seen  the  wisdom  of  not  allowing  their 
chickens  to  run  wild  In  the  traditional  pat- 
tern of  "poultry  raising,"  with  Its  high  mor- 
tality rate. 

F.  Pakistan 

Last  year.  In  conjunction  with  the  East 
Pakistan  Water  and  Power  Development  Au- 
thority and  FAO.  CARE  provided  two  hun- 
•Ired  Improved  plows  to  master  farmers  In 
clubs  organized  by  the  E.P.W.A.PX).A.  In  Its 


efforts  to  Increase  productivity  In  the  district 
of  Kushtla. 

G.  Philippines 
CARE  works  closely  In  conjunction  with 
the  Philippine  Rural  Reconstruction  Move- 
ment, which  trains  workers  to  teach  and 
mobilize  people  In  rural  areas  to  overcome 
poverty,  disease.  Illiteracy  and  civic  Inertia. 

II.   LATIN    AUERICAN    BEGION 

In  this  region,  AID-Alllance  for  Progress 
have  stepped  Into  many  of  the  project  areas, 
such  as  school  construction,  on  a  large  scale. 

A.  Dominican  Republic 

School  feeding  program  that  supplies 
standard  kits  to  school  gardens  and  play- 
grounds. 

B.  British  Honduras 

Broad  effort  to  lessen  the  dependence  on 
Importation  of  food  from  outside  the  coun- 
try by  Increasing  domestic  productivity. 

C.  Colombia 
Most  extensive  feeding  program  In  Latin 
America,  composed  of  the  standard  kits. 

III.    AFRICA    AND    MEOrrERRANEAN    REGION 

A.  Europe 

Scheduled  for  phase-out  within  the  next 
several  years. 

1.  Greece 

AID'S  disapproval  of  further  shipments  to 
Greece  of  Title  m  flour,  the  mainstay  of 
CARE'S  school-lunch  programs,  threatened 
to  put  the  whole  program  In  Jeopardy.  How- 
ever, the  Greek  Government  has  decided  to 
assume  responsibility  for  continuing  the  pro- 
gram with  Its  own  commodities.  For  the  past 
several  years,  efforts  have  been  directed  to- 
ward Increasing  food  production,  especially 
in  rural  areas. 

B.  Middle  East 

1.  Cyprus 

Since  hostilities  broke  out  between  Turkish 
and  Greek  communities  In  December  of  1963, 
CARE  has  had  difficulty  operating  In  an 
atmosphere  of  political  neutrality  and  for  a 
while  became  a  target  for  anti-American 
feeling.  The  school  feeding  program  resumed 
last  year  after  President  Makarlos  made  a 
public  statement  In  support  of  CARE,  but 
fewer  schools  participated  than  before  the 
disruption  and  no  self-help  programming 
was  attempted.  The  situation  has  not  Im- 
proved and  the  mission  Is  expected  to  close 
immediately  unless  a  last-ditch  attempt  to 
obtain  full  cooperation  from  the  Cyprlot 
Government  proves  successful. 

2.  Egypt 

This  Is  one  of  the  few  missions  where 
CARE  Is  able  to  engage  In  family  planning 
assistance.  The  program  originated  with  a 
request  from  several  private  groups. 

3.  Jordan 

CARE  operates  an  Institutional  feeding 
program.  In  cooperation  with  the  Ministry 
of  Social  Affairs.  CARE  Is  also  In  contact  with 
most  of  the  private  Jordanian  organizations, 
some  of  which  were  formed  specifically  to 
offer  temporary  relief  to  Palestinian  refugees. 
One  project  under  consideration  Is  to  provide 
seeds  and  agricultural  hand  tools  to  thirteen 
vlUaige  cooperatives. 

4.  Turkey 
Particularly  concerned  right  now  with  pro- 
viding relief  to  the  victims  of  earthquakes, 
both  the  recent  one  and  the  one  of  August, 
1966.  In  1966,  CARE  Inunedlately  released 
71,000  pounds  of  milk  powder,  bulgar  wheat 
and  flour  after  the  disaster.  In  Its  normal 
operations,  CARE  Is  working  closely  with  the 
Peace  Corps,  focusing  on  rural  development. 
It  has  engineered  a  major  break-through  In 
the  food-preservation  Industry,  after  three 
years  of  effort.  Because  of  a  limited  market, 
no  one  has  been  willing  to  manufacture  pre- 
serving jars  locally.  Imported  Jars  are  beyond 
tbe  means  of  all  but  tbe  affluent,  and  food 


preservation  techniques  are  not  generally 
known.  Hence,  thousands  of  tons  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  go  to  waste  each  summer, 
which  could.  If  preserved,  reduce  the  winter 
food  shortages.  CARE  persuaded  Turkey's 
largest  glass  concern  to  experiment  with  the 
manufacture  of  heat-resistant  Jars,  while  It 
made  plans  for  teaching  preserving  tech- 
niques to  the  people.  The  response  has  been 
gratifying. 

5.  Israel 
Israel's  Law  of  Return,  virtually  an  In- 
vitation to  Jews  all  over  the  world  to  settle 
In  Israel,  has  created  a  unique  situation. 
Most  of  the  immigrants  In  the  past  four  years 
have  come  from  the  Orient  and  of  these  a 
very  high  percentage  are  illiterate,  unskilled, 
very  old  or  very  young,  mentally  or  physically 
disabled — and  destitute.  The  Government  of 
Israel  is  thus  faced  with  an  ever-growing 
problem  of  assimilating  into  its  rapidly  In- 
dustrializing economy  large  numbers  of  un- 
skilled and  culturally  backward  people.  There 
are  two  problems  CARE  faces  here.  The  Gov- 
ernment's sophisticated  and  often  very  costly 
requests  often  come  Into  conflict  with  CARE's 
own  philosophy  of  meeting  basic  needs.  Also, 
important  restrictions  limit  further  the  kinds 
of  assistance  CARE  can  render. 

C.  West  Africa 
"Least  developed"  of  all  CARE's  areas  of 
operation.  There  are  four  basic  Impediments 
to  develop  that  clearly  stand  out:  the  cli- 
mate, the  poor  quality  of  African  soil,  the 
tribal  social  structure  and  the  absence  of  a 
developed  Infrastructure  and  civil  service. 
Under  tribal  practice,  land  is  held  In  usufruct 
by  farmers  with  permission  from  their  vil- 
lage or  Paramount  Chief.  This  has  a  negative 
effect  on  farmers'  Incentive  to  Improve  the 
land  and  also  hinders  the  establishment  of 
an  agricultural  credit  system. 

1.  Liberia 

CARE  programs  here  Include  a  food-for- 
work  road  construction  project  in  the  Isolated 
southeastern  county  of  Since  and  a  garden 
kit  project. 

2.  Sierra  Leone 

An  Interesting  project  here  Is  that  of  out- 
board motor  maintenance  and  repair.  A  Peace 
Corps  volunteer  will  visit  the  villages  along 
the  coast.  In  a  launch  provided  by  CARE, 
and  repair  outboard  motors  for  a  nominal 
fee,  as  well  as  offering  Instruction  In  out- 
board motor  repair.  It  Is  hoped  this  will  en- 
courage more  fishermen  to  purchase  out- 
board motors,  which  would  enable  them  to 
venture  further  from  shore  and  thus  Increase 
their  catch.  CARE  is  also  assisting  the  Co- 
operative Marketing  Society  of  Kabala,  the 
district  capital  of  the  northern  province,  by 
providing  vegetable  seeds,  gardening  Imple- 
ments, fertilizers,  fungicides,  insecticides, 
and  two  trucks  so  that  the  cooperative  can 
Increase  Its  market  potential  and  member- 
ship. If  this  project  Is  successful.  It  could 
make  Sierra  Leone  self-sufficient  In  Its  vege- 
taMe  production. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  programs  con- 
ducted by  CARE,  those  directly  related  to 
alleviating  the  world  hunger  problem.  Many 
more  countries  than  mentioned  above  are 
served  by  some  facet  of  CARE's  overall  pro- 
gram. CARE  works  closely  vrith  the  govern- 
ments of  many  of  the  countries  Involved  or 
with  local  private  organizations.  In  order  to 
develop  programs  that  can  effectively  oper- 
ate to  alleviate  the  specific  problems  faced 
by  the  Individual  countries. 


AN  OUTSTANDING  KENTUCKY 
LADY— MRS.  PAULINE  LEWIS 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Watts]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
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objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATTS  Mr  Speaker.  In  this  time 
and  day  we  are  well  accustomed  to  hav- 
ing outstanding  'diners  among  us— 
many  of  these  being  women  One  of  these 
women  I  tnink  deserves  special  attention. 
She  Is  Mrs.  Pauhne  Lev. is  of  Frankfort. 
Ky. 

I  have  known  Mrs  Lewis  for  many 
years.  I  once  had  the  pleasure  of  having 
Mrs.  Lewis  work  on  my  .staff  when  I 
served  as  commissioner  of  motor  trans- 
portation for  the  Commons^  ealth  of  Ken- 
tucky, before  coming  to  Washington 

Mrs.  Lewis  now  has  been  acclaimed  one 
of  the  10  outstanding  women  in  Ken- 
tucky for  1967 — an  honor  bestowed  upon 
her  by  the  Kentucky  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Club  This  is  not  the 
first  recognition  she  has  received  for  her 
achievements,  however.  In  1965  Mrs 
Lewis  was  named  ■Realtor  of  the  Year 
Never  before  had  a  woman  br-en  guen 
this  honor.  This  same  year  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  ac- 
claimed Mrs  Lewis  one  of  the  three  out- 
standing women  realtors  of  the  entire 
Nation. 

Mrs.  Lewis  began  her  realty  career  in 
somewhat  of  a  remarkable  way.  Upon 
joining  her  uncle's  real  estate  firm  In 
Frankfort,  she  began  to  sell  houses,  but 
soon  she  was  selling  only  the  houses 
which  she  had  built  and  decorated  for 
her  own  use.  This  prompted  Mrs.  Lewis 
to  open  her  own  building  service.  Then 
her  husband.  William  E.  Lewis,  who  is 
a  member  of  the  Franklin  County  Fiscal 
Court  and  a  former  golf  course  builder. 
gave  up  his  job  to  join  his  wife's  real 
estate  firm.  Mrs.  Lewis,  through  dedi- 
cated work  and  service  has  developed 
her  firm  today  Into  one  of  the  leading 
residential  sales  firms  in  central  Ken- 
tucky. 

Ever  since  opening  her  own  business, 
Mrs.  Lewis  has  been  an  active  member 
of  the  Frankfort  Board  of  Realtors. 
Presently,  she  is  serving  a  3-year  term 
on  the  board  of  directors  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Professional 
Standards. 

Along  with  her  outstanding  business 
success,  Mrs.  Lewis  also  has  given  gen- 
erously of  her  personal  time  and  effort 
to  serving  her  community.  She  was  the 
first  woman  to  be  elected  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Frankfort  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  She  has  served  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  Kennebec  Hall,  and 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Franklin 
County  Red  Cross  Chapter.  As  chair- 
man of  several  city  beautiflcation  proj- 
ects, Mrs.  Lewis  has  helped  to  make  these 
projects  in  every  case  most  successful 

The  record  clearly  shows  that  Mrs 
Lewis,  wliile  achieving  an  outstanding 
professional  career  in  business,  also  has 
lead  an  exemplary  life  in  dedicated  public 
service.  She  is  indeed  one  of  Kentucky's 
most  outstanding  citizens.  Kentucky  is 
proud  and  honored  to  have  such  a  lady 


ACTION— NOT  WORDS— CAN    END 
THE  SHAME  OF  RIOTS 

Mr.   WALKER    Mr    Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Texas  IMr.  Casey]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico'" 

'ITiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr  Speaker,  the  shame  of 
riots  that  have  brought  death  and  dev- 
astation to  our  land  has  also  filled  the 
air  with  harsh  charge  and  counter- 
charge. 

Men  of  good  will—those  who  normally 
take  an  enlightened  position  based  on 
logic  and  reason — have  reacted  impetu- 
ou.sly.  The  quiet  voice  ol  reason  has  been 
stilled  by  the  raucous  cry  of  the  street- 
corner  dissenter,  and  vam  efforts  to  find 
a  scapegoat  have  brought  hurried  at- 
tempts to  point  the  finger  of  blame  at 
the  terrible  cause  of  our  domestic  crises. 
Such  harsh  accusations  fill  the  airways 
and  the  pages  of  our  news  media,  that 
all  of  us  must  stand  and  speak  out. 

Our  dtstmguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee, 
George  Mahon.  of  Texas,  an.swered  once 
and  for  all  the  ciitics  across  the  land 
who  have  tried  to  lay  the  blame  on  this 
Congress.  In  a  magnificent  speech  to  the 
House  on  July  31— largely  ignored  by  the 
press — he  cited  fact  after  fact  on  the 
great  contributions  this  Congress  has 
made  to  benefit  the  poor  across  our  land. 
It  Is  a  record  of  achievement  that  all 
Americans  can  take  pride  in.  and  par- 
ticularly, we  in  this  House  should  do  our 
utmost  to  answer  such  false  charges. 

I  considered  it  unfortunate,  indeed, 
that  our  Vice  President — and  I  read  in 
this  morrung's  newspaper,  our  Secretarj' 
of  Agriculture — did  not  take  the  time  to 
do  the  research  that  our  distinguished 
colleague  did  before  accusing  this  Con- 
gress of  inaction  on  programs  to  help  the 
poor. 

I  can  excuse  self-serving  statements 
from  those  political  leaders  in  stricken 
cities  who  must  stand  tor  reelection,  and 
who  do  not  have  the  courage  to  admit 
their  own  inability  to  provide  the  lead- 
ership that  could  have  prevented  chaos 
from  striking  their  community. 

But  I  call  on  those  administration  ofB- 
cials.  who  should  know  better,  that  be- 
fore you  speak.  look  to  your  own  house 
and  examine  it  closely. 

Tell  the  .American  people — and  this 
Congre.s.s — what  strong,  decisive  steps 
you  have  taken  to  end  the  needlesss  red- 
tape  piled  in  the  way  of  communities 
seeking  urgent  help  to  resolve  the  crises 
that  beset  them. 

If  the  Interior  Department  can  fund 
portable  .swimming  pools  in  the  District 
of  Columbia — can  it  not  also  fund  them 
in  Detroit,  or  Newark,  or  Harlem'' 

If  rat  extermination  has  suddenly  be- 
come a  problem  of  major  concern — how- 
come  the  Agriculture  Department,  the 
Interior  Department,  and  the  US.  Public 
Health  Service  have  not  taken  fast  ac- 
tion to  end  it?  A  distinguished  colleague 
pointed  out  that  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment, and  Interior  Department,  have  ex- 
isting rodent  control  programs,  of  vary- 
ing degrees  of  effectiveness — and  PHS 
funds  aid  local  health  agencies  who  have 
their  own  programs  In  operation.  If  they 
need  more  money  for  this  purpose,  let  us 


give  It  to  them.  Not  start  another  pro- 
gram. 

Why  now  should  it  be  the  fimction  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  De- 
partment to  kill  rats — when  heretofore 
it  has  primarily  been  a  health  program 
and  should  rightfully  be  under  the 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ment? 

Why  Is  It  necessary,  as  under  KM. 
11000 — the  rat  extermination  bill — that 
a  city  had  to  submit  and  have  approved 
by  HUD  a  "workable  program"  Including 
zoning  before  It  could  receive  aid  to  kill 
rats? 

Do  rats  only  bite  the  poor  in  zoned 
cities?  Why  should  my  city  of  Houston. 
Tex.,  without  zoning,  be  precluded 
from  participating  in  such  a  program? 
Or  any  other  unzoned  city  in  America 
be  refused  such  assistance?  Ridiculous, 
in  the  extreme.  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  say  to  those  administration  officials— 
if  this  is  a  key  bill  to  aid  in  curbing  riots. 
which  I  seriously  doubt — then  bring  be- 
fore this  Congress  a  bill  creating  a  hard. 
effective  program  in  the  agency  in  which 
it  belongs.  Cut  it  free  of  redtape.  I,  for 
one.  shall  support  it.  If — and  I  strongly 
emphasize  that  "if" — participation  Is 
open  to  all  cities  where  the  problem 
exists,  regardless  of  "workable  pro- 
grams." "zoning."  or  absurd  stumbling 
blocks  thought  up  by  some  nameless, 
faceless  bureaucrat. 

In  my  judgment,  much  can  be  done  to 
end  the  civil  disorder  that  has  swept  our 
land  by  strong,  effective  action  at  the 
local  and  State  level.  Much  more  can  be 
done  by  those  Cabinet  officers  of  this 
administration  by  taking  strong  decisive 
action  to  sweep  away  the  redtape  that 
has  done  little  but  put  stumbling  blocks 
in  the  way  of  community  officials  seek- 
ing urgent  help  for  problems  they  cannot 
resolve  alone. 

I  want  my  colleagues  to  know — for 
some  of  you  may  be  called  by  city  officials 
from  your  area — that  in  an  effort  to  de- 
termine the  truth  for  myself,  I  have 
written  letters  to  the  mayors  of  ever>' 
city  stricken  by  rioting. 

I  want  to  know  what  can  be  done  by 
this  Congress,  and  If,  as  I  suspect,  ad- 
ministrative redtape  within  our  agen- 
cies has  slowed  the  Federal  assistance  to 
these  communities  that  this  Consress  has 
seen  fit  to  authorize  and  fund. 

I  want  to  know,  as  it  has  been  alleged 
in  news  stories,  if  federally  paid  poverty 
workers  are  involved  in  precipitating, 
aiding,  or  abetting  those  who  foment  civil 
disorder. 

I  do  not  want  to  wait  a  year  for  the 
answers  to  the.se  questions.  I  want  to 
know  now — before  I  vote  on  any  more 
key  programs.  This  is  my  responsibility, 
and  that  of  this  Congress,  to  get  the  facts 
on  the  cause  of  this  problem  without 
delay.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  Congress 
should  abdicate  its  authority  to  any  com- 
mission outside  this  Congress.  While  I  am 
.sure  the  Investigation  and  report  to  be 
submitted  will  be  helpful,  I  urge  that  the 
appropriate  committees  of  this  Congress 
initiate  investigations  and  bring  before 
us  our  own  report  on  the  causes  of  civil 
disorder,  and  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation to  resolve  the  problem. 

I  strongly  feel  it  Is  the  respoiislbillty 
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of  tills  Congress  to  get  the  facts  on  tliis 
grave  crisis  without  delay,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  the  answers  to  questions  that  are 
sweeping  our  land. 

I  want  to  know  why  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  moved  so  slowly  in  acting 
against  those  who  precipitate  violence 
across  the  land.  If  there  is  need  for 
stronger  laws  to  control  these  people,  I 
want  to  know  why  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  not  up  here  knocking  on  every 
door  demanding  that  Congress  enact  it. 
The  people  of  this  coimtry  are  demand- 
ing protection.  And  I  want  to  see  the 
Justice  Department,  every  other  agency, 
and  the  vast  resources  of  the  Federal 
Government  marshaled  to  protect  the 
general  health  and  welfare  of  our 
country. 

I  want  to  know — and  the  people  are 
demanding  to  know — what  can  be  done 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  protect 
our  country  against  the  Stokely  Car- 
michaels  and  the  Hubert  G.  Browns. 
And  if  there  Is  no  existing  legislation  to 
give  our  people  the  protection  they  need 
and  demand — why  are  those  agencies 
most  concerned  not  up  here  on  Capitol 
Hill  demanding  that  Congress  enact  it? 

The  time  has  come  that  this  Congress 
must  assert  its  authority  and  jurisdic- 
tion. We  can.  with  prompt  action  here — 
and  In  the  executive  branch — end  the 
strife  that  has  torn  our  land  asunder. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  namecalling 
or  blame  fixing.  We  all  must  share  a  por- 
tion of  the  blame  for  the  terrible  tragedy 
that  has  been  thrust  upon  us.  This  is  the 
time  for  action — not  reaction — to  end 
this  bitter  problem.  We,  In  Congress,  can 
and  should  take  the  lead. 


JOINT    CONGRESSIONAL    COMMIT- 
TEE ON  CRIME 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  !Mr.  Pepper!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico'!' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  an  unfortu- 
nate lack  of  action  last  Tuesday  by  the 
Rules  Committee  of  the  other  Chamber. 
I  trust  that  the  House  Rules  Committee 
and  the  full  membership  of  this  body  will 
act  with  more  dispatch. 

The  Senate  Rules  Committee  last  Tues- 
day went  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider various  bills  and  resolutions  dealing 
with  the  recent  urban  riots. 

Among  the  resolutions  under  consid- 
eration was  Senate  Joint  Resolution  94, 
to  establish  a  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Crime.  This  resolution  was 
sponsored  by  my  esteemed  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Utah, 
Senator  Moss,  and  by  20  other  Members 
of  the  other  Chamber.  This  measure  is 
identical  to  House  Joint  Resolution  1, 
which  I  first  sponsored  last  January  10 
and  which  I  am  proud  to  say  now  has 
more  than  50  cosponsors  among  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  94  was  by  far 
the  most  comprehensive  measure  before 


the  Senate  Rules  Committee.  The  others 
were  limited  specifically  to  the  recent 
riots. 

House  Joint  Resolution  1  and  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  94 — introduced  long 
before  the  riots  occurred — ^wisely  recog- 
nized tliat  crime  is  our  most  serious  do- 
mestic problem  and  that  riots  are  only 
one  type  of  crime.  Indeed,  riots  were  rec- 
ognized in  House  Joint  Resolution  1  and 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  94.  One  section 
indicates  that  a  part  of  the  function  of  a 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Crime 
would  be  to,  "study  the  causes,  effects, 
and  remedies  of  civil  disturbance." 

But  I  carmot  stress  too  strongly  that 
this  would  be  only  a  part  of  the  long- 
range  work  of  this  Joint  Crime  Commit- 
tee. It  would  concern  itself  with  every 
aspect  of  crime — from  petty  shoplifting 
to  major  disorders. 

The  Senate  Rules  Committee,  however, 
failed  to  take  any  action  on  this  meas- 
ure. Instead,  that  body  reported  a  bill  to 
give  the  Senate  crime  investigating 
subcommittee  authority  and  funds  for  a 
short-range,  6-month  probe  of  the  riots. 

I  do  not  criticize  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  for  this  action.  I  believe  that 
a  short-range,  congressional  investiga- 
tion of  the  riots  is  desirable.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  a  long-range  study  of  all  the 
causes  and  effects  of  all  types  of  crime 
is  vital.  I  do  not  wish  the  concept  of 
a  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Crime  to  become  lost  in  the  momentary 
concern  over  riots — serious  though  they 
are. 

My  views  are  identical  with  those 
broadcast  Thursday  by  radio  station 
WMAL  here  in  Washington.  Their  edi- 
torial tills  morning  said: 

The  Senate  Rules  Committee  acted  posi- 
tively Tuesday,  approving  a  six-month  study 
of  the  recent  riots,  to  be  conducted  by  a 
subcommittee.  Riots  are  a  dramatic  example 
of  the  serious  breakdown  of  law  and  order. 
The  Rules  Committee  action  Is  a  small,  but 
Important,  step  toward  attacking  the  total 
spectrum  of  crime. 

Next,  the  Rules  Committee  should  approve 
legislation  sponsored  by  21  Senators  to  es- 
tablish a  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Crime.  A  Joint  Crime  Committee  could 
carry  the  war  on  crime  Into  the  years  ahead. 
There  are  hundreds  of  sources  of  Informa- 
tion regarding  crime — official  commissions, 
sociologists,  police.  Judges,  mayors,  the  news 
media.  But  the  nation  lacks  a  single  clear- 
ing house  capable  of  evaluating  this  moun- 
tain of  Information  and  turning  it  Into  co- 
herent legislative  proposals. 

Thus,  a  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  Crime  is  vital.  It  is  time  for  Congress 
to  show  total  concern  for  every  aspect  of  the 
alarming  spiral  of  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tliis  editorial  stuns  up  the 
situation  well.  But  WMAL  is  not  the  only 
respected  Washington  news  media  to  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  a  Joint  con- 
gressional committee  to  probe  crime. 
The  Washington  Post  put  it  well  on  July 
29,  when  tliat  newspaper  editorialized 
concerning  President  Johnson's  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disturbances.  Said  the 
Washington  Post: 

The  role  that  Congress  can  play  Is  to  es- 
tablish a  joint  committee  manned  by  power- 
ful leaders  of  both  houses.  This  committee 
could  work  with  both  Presidential  Commis- 
sions to  see  that  their  recommendations  are 
lifted  above  politics  and  are  put  Into  effect. 


Endless  hearings  of  dozens  of  committees 
and  subcommittees  on  Capitol  Hill  can  pro- 
duce at  best  only  a  fragmentary  program. 
The  Nation  needs  a  unified  efiort  to  save 
the  cities;  the  President  and  Congress  are 
obliged  to  provide  nothing  les.s. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  what  we  need — a 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Crime. 
We  cannot  afford  only  a  fragmentary 
program.  We  need  a  clearinghouse  that 
can  continue  until  the  alarming  problem 
of  crime  is  removed  from  the  face  of 
America. 

I  again  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  sponsorship  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1.  I  urge  prompt  consideration  by 
the  House  Rules  Committee.  And  when 
this  measure  comes  to  the  floor  of  tiiis 
Chamber  as  I  confidently  expect  in  the 
very  near  future,  I  urge  favorable  action. 

I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
station  WMAL,  Washington: 

Joint  Crime  Committee 
(Broadcast  during  the  week  of  June  4.  1967) 

We  applaud  the  rapid  bi-partisan  progress 
being  made  toward  establishment  of  a  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Crime. 

On  the  Democratic  side,  Florida  Repre- 
sentative Claude  Pepper  and  Utah  Senator 
Prank  Moss  are  leading  the  drive.  Similar 
Republican  action  has  l>een  taken  by  Vir- 
ginia Representative  Richard  Poff  and  Flor- 
ida Representative  William  Cramer. 

We  urge  that  all  Congressmen  add  their 
Influence  to  establishment  of  a  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Crime.  The  com- 
mittee will  carry  on  a  day-to-day  study  of 
the  causes  and  effects  of  crime — our  most 
critical  domestic  problem.  It  will  serve  as  a 
national  clearing-house  of  information  for 
legislators,  police  and  corrections  ofHclals  at 
the  Federal,  state  and  local  levels. 

Only  Congress  has  diversity  to  bridge  the 
vast  social,  economic,  legal  and  political 
questions  that  complicate  an  all-out  na- 
tional war  on  crime.  As  we  have  said  since 
last  November  when  we  first  proposed  its 
establishment,  a  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Crime  is  the  best  weapon  for  spear- 
heading the  attack. 

Joint  Crime  Committee 
(Broadcast  during  the  week  of  June  25,  1967) 

In  the  land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the 
brave,  there  is  a  murder  every  hour,  an  ag- 
gravated assault  every  2.5  minutes,  a  bur- 
glary every  27  seconds.  Crime  cost  America 
$27  billion  a  year,  which  is  more  than  we 
spend  on  education. 

These  are  some  of  the  facts  pointed  out 
by  Utah  Senator  Frank  Moss,  as  he  Joined  In 
introducing  a  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Con- 
gressional Corrunittee  on  Crime. 

Said  Senator  Moss:  "We  must  determine 
two  things  in  order  to  combat  crime:  first, 
how  to  curb  the  present  crime  rate;  and. 
second,  how  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  crime. 
This  can  be  accomplished  only  through  an 
organized  evaluation  to  be  continued  from 
year  to  year.  This  can  be  accomplished  best 
by  a  Joint  committee  to  Investigate  crime." 

Senator  Moss — a  former  Judge  and  district 
attorney — Is  absolutely  right.  As  we  first  pro- 
posed last  November  27th,  a  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  Crime  should  be  estab- 
lished promptly. 

Joint  Crime  Committee 
(Broadcast  during  the  week  of  July  16.  1967) 
The  urgent  need  for  a  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Crime  has  been  dramatically 
recognized  in  Congress  by  Ixjth  Democrats 
and  Republicans.  There  are  now  21  Senate 
sponsors  of  bills  to  establish  the  commit- 
tee, led  by  Utah  Senator  Frank  Moss  and 
Maryland  Senator  Joseph  Tydings.  The  drive 
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for  a  Joint  Crtme  Committee  has  been  push- 
ed aggressively  In  the  House  by  Florida  Rep- 
resentative Claude  Pepper.  More  than  40 
Hous«  members.  Including  four  committee 
chairmen,  are  supporting  Representative 
Pepper's  bill. 

There  Is  no  question  of  the  need  of  a  Joint 
Congressional  Crime  Committee,  similar  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
Texas  Representative  J  J,  Pickle  summed  up 
the  need  when  he  said,  "Crime  has  been 
given  as  the  reason  for  supporting  legisla- 
tion ranging  from  gun  control  to  poverty, 
but  we  have  yet  to  address  the  real  problem 
of  crime  Itself." 

To  legislate  Intelligently  against  crime. 
Congress  must  coordinate  all  available  Infor- 
mation and  Its  own  efforts  A  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  Crime  Is  the  best  way  to 
achieve  this  coordination. 

Joint  Crime  Committix 

(July  19.   1967) 

The  drive  to  establish  a  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Crime  received  a 
vital  boost  Monday  when  Democratic  House 
Whip  Hale  Boggs  j  ilned  some  60  other  sup- 
porters of  the  measure 

Representative  Boggs  is  a  key  member  of 
the  House  Democratic  leadership  His  sup- 
port shows  the  importance  of  a  Joint  Con- 
greaelonal  Committee  on  Crime  first  pro- 
poeed  by  WMAL  last  November. 

Por  crime  has  become  our  most  .serious 
domestic  problem  and  the  spiral  of  crime 
soars  dally.  Congress  must  launch  a  coordi- 
nated national  attack  to  control  lawlessness. 
But  today  Congre.ss  has  no  committee  de- 
voted exclusively  to  studying  and  under- 
standing all  the  vast  social,  economic,  legal 
and  political  questions  that  complicate  a 
total  national  war  on  crime.  This  Is  why  all 
Congressmen  should  follow  Representative 
Boggs  in  supporting  Immediate  establish- 
ment of  a  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Crime. 


VIETNAM    ELECTION    FARCE    MUST 
BE  STOPPED 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr  Otti.ncer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  current 
moves  by  the  South  Vietnamese  military 
Junta  to  rig  the  forthcoming  elections 
and  nullify  their  results  are  most  dis- 
tressing. 

Our  hope  for  these  elections  is  that 
they  would  at  lea^t  produce  a  representa- 
tive and  stable  government  in  South 
Vietnam.  The  actions  of  the  junta  make 
It  appear  that  the  elections  will  not  be 
fair  and  impartial,  even  disregarding  the 
fact  that  only  'safe"  South  Vietnamese 
were  to  be  allowed  to  participate. 

First,  we  saw  some  of  the  principal 
contenders  excluded  from  candidacy  on 
what  appear  to  be  completely  arbitrary 
grounds.  We  saw  Premier  Ky  openly 
flouting  the  election  laws  with  respect 
to  campaigning.  We  saw  Illegal  cerxsor- 
shlp  being  exercised  against  other  candi- 
dates, and  even  when  censorship  was 
finally  formally  lifted,  it  was  only  with 
the  overt  threat  that  If  any  newspaper 
stepped  out  of  line,  it  would  be  subject 
to  reprisals.  Then  we  saw  both  Generals 


Thieu  and  Ky  refu.se  to  comply  with  the 
law  requiring  them  to  rcsit;n  as  a  condi- 
tion of  their  candidacy.  When  the  As- 
sembly threatened  to  enforce  the  law 
aaainst  their  candidacy,  we  saw  a  naked 
military  threat  against  it,  with  troops 
alerted  and  gathered  around  the  Assem- 
bly and  the  security  chief  with  an  armed 
guard  sent  into  the  galleries  to  make  the 
threat  plain  for  the  representatives  to 
see  that  their  enforcement  of  the  law 
would  not  be  tolerated.  These  actions 
alone  were  enough  to  cast  a  verj'  serious 
cloud  over  the  elections. 

Now.  we  learn  of  a  plan  by  the  gen- 
erals to  create  a  niilitary  committee  that 
win  continue  to  make  the  country's  po- 
litical decisions  no  matter  who  wins  the 
elections.  One  of  tlie  generals  is  quoted 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  August  2,  1967. 
as  stating; 

We  think  democracy  Is  coming  too  soon 
to  Vietnam.  There's  a  war  to  fight.  The  army 
must  remain  powerful.  We  are  willing  to  go 
along  with  the  voting,  but  things  must  come 
out  right. 

The  same  Times  article  quotes  Gen- 
eral Ky  as  having  .said  that  he  will  over- 
throw any  president  "who  docs  not  live 
up  to  the  aspirations  of  the  South  Viet- 
nam people.  ' 

The  cumulati'.e  effect  of  these  actions 
and  statements  is  to  make  a  farce  of  the 
elections,  in  terms  of  assuring  stability 
and  real  repre.sentation  within  South 
Vietnam  and  in  terms  of  persuading 
other  countries  that  the  emerging  gov- 
ernment will  really  represent  the  will  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people. 

It  is  incumbent  on  our  Government  to 
make  the  strongest  repre.sentations  to 
the  generals  that  we  consider  free  and 
fair  elections  to  be  of  critical  importance 
to  continued  United  States  support.  We 
should  not  be  put  into  the  position  of 
supporting,  against  the  will  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people,  an  unpopiUar  and 
unrepresentative  military  puppet  gov- 
ernment. As  an  interim  measure,  it  may 
or  may  not  have  been  necessary.  But, 
now  that  there  is  a  representative  As- 
sembly which  has  established  a  constitu- 
tional framework  for  representative  elec- 
tions, defiance  of  that  system  by  the 
military  would  be  intolerable. 

The  Times  quotes  American  officials  as 
being  "not  happy  about  it"  but  feeling  it 
IS  not  "an  imminent  threat  to  the  elec- 
toral process."  It  certainly  .seems  to  me 
that  these  overt  militarj-  threats  again.st 
the  electoral  .system  and  open  flouting  of 
the  election  laws  are  the  most  imminent 
and  dangerous  kind  of  threat  to  the  elec- 
toral prnce.ss. 

I  stiongly  urge  the  administration  to 
make  to  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam the  most  urgent  representations  of 
our  unwillingne.ss  to  go  along  with  the.se 
electoral  violations.  With  all  the  troops 
and  money  we  are  pouring  into  South 
Vietnam,  surely  we  must  be  able  to  exer- 
ci.se  this  much  Influence.  If  the  South 
Vietname.se  generals  are  unwilling  to 
comply.  I  would  suggest  we  sharply  cur- 
tail our  support  It  would  seem  criminal 
to  have  the  lives  of  American  youth 
sacrificed  only  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
petuating the  personal  interests  of  a 
group  of  autocratic  generals. 


"LE  BANG"— AMERICAN  STYLE 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  OttingerJ  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
voted  against  funds  for  development  of 
the  supersonic  transport  on  July  18,  I 
emphasized  the  foolhardiness  of  this 
project  in  light  of  current  economic  con- 
ditions. However,  it  is  important  that  we 
not  overlook  the  still-unsolved  problem 
of  the  sonic  boom  and  the  serious  impli- 
cations this  phenomenon  has  for  our 
Nation  and  its  people. 

The  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
has  just  made  public  preliminary  find- 
ings of  the  effects  of  the  sonic  boom  on 
people,  animals,  and  buildings.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  further  research  will  make 
clear  that  this  is  just  one  more  thor- 
oughly undesirable  aspect  of  an  undesir- 
able and  unnececsary  undertaking. 

The  New  York  Times  commented  edi- 
torially on  this  problem  today  and  I  pre- 
sent for  the  Record  the  Times  editorial 
and  the  Times  news  story  on  the  latest 
report : 

SUPERJETS    Must    Cut    Speeds    Oveh    Land, 

Boom  Tests  Indicate 

(By  Evert  Clark) 

Washington.  Aug.  2. — The  latest  Govern- 
ment report  on  sonic  txxim  tests  tends  to 
reinforce  the  wtdespre::d  belief  that  super- 
•sonlc  airliners  will  not  be  allowed  to  fly  at 
top  s!>eed  over  land. 

It  suggests  that  even  persons  who  have 
heard  several  booms  a  d.iy  for  many  years 
object  to  booms  of  the  intensity  likely  to  be 
produced  by  the  superjets. 

I  In  France,  the  authorities  began  an  In- 
quiry to  determine  whether  the  collapse  of 
a  farm  house  In  which  three  persons  died 
had  been  caused  by  a  supersonic  boom.] 

The  United  States,  a  Brltlsh-FYench  team 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  building  superjet*, 
and  the  question  of  whether  they  will  be 
permitted  to  fly  sui)ersonlcally  over  popu- 
lated areas  Is  still  unsettled.  Most  experts 
believe  the  planes  would  still  be  profitable 
even  If  supersonic  flight  were  limited  to  wa- 
ter routes. 

LITTLE    HARM    FOUND 

The  report,  made  public  today  by  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology,  is  an  inch-and-a- 
half  thick  document  containing  preliminary 
flndlnes  of  the  effects  of  booms  on  people, 
animals  and  buildings. 

While  the  report  draws  few  simple  conclu- 
sions, it  indicates  that  367  lx)om  flights  near 
Edwards  Air  Force  Ease.  Calif.,  last  summer 
and  winter  caused  little  or  no  physical  harm 
to  people,  test  structures  or  the  220,570 
horses,  cows,  sheep,  turkeys,  chickens  and 
pheasants  In  the  area. 

Annoyance,  however,  was  another  question. 
A  summary  of  the  reixirt  deals  only  with 
the  relative  annoyance  of  boom  of  differing 
Intensities,  and  the  relative  annoyance  of 
booms  versus  jet  aircraft  engine  noise.  These 
were  main  objectives  of  the  tests. 

But  tabulations  Included  In  the  report  In- 
dicate that  anywhere  from  one  third  to  98 
per  cent  of  the  test  subjects  objected  to 
l)Ooms  in  the  2  0  to  3.5-pound  per  square 
foot  over-pressure  ranee  that  superjets  are 
expected  to  produce  under  the  worst  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

Planes  moving  at  more  than  660  miles  an 
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hour,  the  speed  of  sound  at  high  altitudes, 
compress  the  air  Into  shcx;k  waves.  The  shock 
waves  then  trail  along  behind  and  beneath 
the  plane  and  produce  booming  sounds  as 
they  strike  the  earth.  The  force  at  the 
ground,  measured  in  pressure  greater  than 
atmospheric  pressure,  Is  referred  to  as  over- 
pressure 

Normal  atmospheric  pressure  Is  2.117 
poimds  a  square  foot. 

NOISE    varies    widely 

To  the  human  ear  the  booms  can  sound 
as  sh.irp  .as  a  rifle  crack  or  as  dull  as  the 
rumble  of  distant  thunder,  varying  with  size, 
shape,  speed,  altitude  and  maneuvers  of  the 
plane  and  with  atmospheric  conditions. 

Over  pressure  caused  by  military  planes 
can  vary  from  nothing  to  more  then  100 
pounds  per  square  foot — a  level  that  ob- 
servers have  described  as  sounding  like  bat- 
tlefield noise.         ^ 

Superjet  deslgjj^fe  hope  to  keep  booms 
produced  by  the  passenger  planes  down  to 
no  more  than  2.5  pounds.  But  atmospheric 
conditions  can  occasionally  cause  a  focusing 
effect  th.it  doubles  a  boom's  Intensity. 

The  tests  reported  on  today  took  place  from 
June  3  to  June  23,  1966.  and  from  Oct.  31 
of  last  year  to  Jan.  17  of  this  year.  They 
Involved  11  types  of  aircraft  that  made  367 
supersonic  and  261  subsonic  flights  near 
Edwards. 

The  air  base  is  a  test  center  for  military 
and  civilian  aircraft.  From  early  1963  to  mld- 
1966.  these  planes  had  produced  5,099  booms 
in  the  Edwards  area. 

r.KCll    BOOM    TESTED    BY     256 

For  the  boom  tests,  393  adults  were  chosen 
as  subjects  from  among  the  50,000  residents 
of  the  area.  For  any  one  boom,  256  test  sub- 
jects were  stationed  In  test  houses  or  out- 
doors and  asked  to  record  their  reactions. 

The  preliminary  conclusions  Indicate  that 
booms  sound  worse  outdoors  than  indoors, 
that  walls  of  houses  shut  out  Jet  aircraft 
engine  noise  better  than  they  do  booms,  and 
that  :innoyance  Increases  faster  with  Increas- 
ingly bigger  booms  than  It  does  with  Increas- 
ingly loud  engine  noise.  Flights  testing  for 
engine  noise  were  flown  by  subsonic  aircraft 
representative  of  today's  passenger  airliners. 
As  an  example  of  how  booms  can  vary 
from  plane  to  plane,  those  from  the  XB-70 
research  plane  sounded  worse  Indoors  than 
outdoors,  but  booms  from  the  B-58  bomber 
sounded  worse  outdoors  than  Indoors,  the 
report  said. 

Before  the  flights  were  made.  100.390  panes 
of  window  ghuss  at  Edwards  were  inspected. 
Of  these.  669  were  cracked  and  25  broken  or 
missing  before  the  flights. 

"During  the  test  program,  only  three  bro- 
ken windows  were  reported  that  could  be 
attributed  to  the  test  flights,"  the  report 
said. 

No  complaints  of  glass  carnage  to  non  res- 
idential buildings  were  received  during  the 
test  program. 

Fifty-seven  damage  complaints  were  made 
from  the  surrounding  area  and  resulted  In 
the  filing  of  19  damage  claims. 

These  complaints  alleged  damage  to  glass, 
stucco,  structures  and  bric-a-brac.  Three 
per  cent  referred  only  to  "bothersome  noise." 
Low-flying  subsonic  aircraft  bothered  ani- 
mals more  than  the  booms  did,  the  report 
said. 

"Furthermore,  the  reactions  were  of  sim- 
ilar magnitude  and  nature  to  those  result- 
ing from  flying  paper,  the  presence  of  strange 
persons  or  other  moving  objects,"  the  report 
said. 

The  researchers  found  no  significant 
changes  in  animal  production  such  as  egg- 
laylnr;  but  said  that  too  few  farms  had  been 
Involved  "to  produce  anv  conclusive  evi- 
dence." They  also  said  the  four  to  eight 
booms  a  day  normally  heard  around  Ed- 
wards might  have  caused  the  animals  "to 
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have  become  considerably  adapted  to  sonic 
booms  prior  to  these  tests." 

Owners  of  a  pheasant-breeding  flock  have 
filed  a  claim  of  a  severe  drop  In  egg  produc- 
tion but  "no  significant  changes  In  turkey 
egg  production  or  feed  consumption  were 
apparent,"  the  report  said. 

Supersonic  Noise  Pollution 
The  latest  discoveries  about  sonic  boom — 
"le  bang"  as  the  French  term  it  expressive- 
ly— provide  scant  comfort  for  enthusiasts  of 
supersonic  commercial  air  transports.  In  the 
new  United  Statee  Government  study,  for 
example,  the  data  Indicate  that  this  type  of 
noise  pollution  is  extremely  hard  for  people 
to  get  used  to.  Even  after  hearing  many 
sonic  booms,  people  tend  to  resent  them. 
And  In  France,  the  shock  wave  of  a  sup)er- 
sonlc  flight  has  been  indicated  as  the  factor 
behind  the  collapse  of  an  old  Breton  farm- 
house in  which  three  people  were  killed  and 
a   fourth  seriously   Injured. 

Further  research  will  undoubtedly  turn 
up  additional  useful  Information,  but  by  now 
the  results  of  several  years'  Investigation  of 
this  phenomenon  are  beginning  to  fall  into 
a  pattern.  In  a  world  where  everyone  was 
healthy  and  vigorous,  where  all  buildings 
were  relatively  new  and  well  constructed, 
sonic  booms  would  be  Just  one  more  source 
of  annoyance  and  frayed  nerves  among  the 
many  such  "blessings"  modern  civilization 
and  technology  have  produced.  But  In  the 
real  world — where  any  large  community  has 
many  sick  and  infirm  people  and  many  old 
and  poorly  constructed  buildings — sonic 
booms,  especially  if  repeated  frequently,  pose 
appreciable  hazards  to  the  more  fragile  hu- 
man beings  and  structures. 

In  the  case  of  military  planes  required  for 
national  defense,  that  cost  is  probably  bear- 
able. But  there  Is  no  such  Justification  for 
sonic  booms  to  serve  the  relative  handful  of 
people  who  are  In  such  a  hurry  that  they 
must  fly  at  2,000  miles  an  hour  rather  than 
at  a  "mere"  subsonic  600  miles  an  hour. 
Using  the  criterion  of  the  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  number,  the  case  for  prohibiting 
regular  commercial  supersonic  flights  over 
populated  areas  seems  overwhelming  until 
some  effective  cure  for  "le  bang"  is  dis- 
covered. And  for  those  who  believe  people 
on  ships  also  have  rights,  the  wisdom  of 
allowing  such  regular  flights  even  over  the 
oceans  will  seem  questionable  at  best. 


RESOLUTION    ON    INTERNATIONAL 
ARMAMENT  TRANSACTIONS 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Ed'wardsI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  through  the  hardheaded  efforts 
by  many  of  our  colleagues  In  the  House 
and  Senate,  it  has  come  to  light  that  the 
Export-Import  Bank  has  had  a  substan- 
tial role  in  arranging  credit  and  financ- 
ing of  U.S.  arms  sales  abroad.  I  have  for 
a  long  while  been  concerned  about  the 
effect  of  our  supplying  arms  through 
both  grants  and  loans  to  underdeveloped 
nations  and  so  was  doubly  disturbed  to 
learn  of  the  large  and  growing  credit 
account  arranged  through  the  Pentagon's 
Office  of  International  Logistics  Negoti- 
ations and  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1964 — which  allows  the  Department  of 


Defense  to  guarantee  100  percent  of  the 
arms  loans  extended  by  private  banks  or 
the  Exlmbank  while  obligating  from  its 
own  revolving  credit  fund  only  25  per- 
cent of  the  loans  as  a  reserve  to  back  up 
the  guarantee — a  $383  million  yearly  ap- 
propriation has  meant  credits  extended 
of  $1,532,000,000.  Additionally,  we  find 
the  Export-Import  Bank  deeply  involved 
in  promoting  arms  sales,  totaling  nearly 
$2  billion  since  1962,  $600,000  of  this 
amount  to  underdeveloped  countries. 

These  revelations  raise  several  highly 
critical  issues — first,  regarding  the  very 
role  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  itself. 
Originally  established  in  1934  to  promote 
American  exports  to  nations  that  might 
be  unable  to  get  private  credit,  I  question 
whether  heavy  involvement  in  arms 
traffic  was  conceived  to  be  a  major  func- 
tion of  this  Bank.  And  yet,  as  Represent- 
ative WiDNALL  has  shown,  in  the  last  2 
fiscal  years,  more  than  39  percent  of  their 
loans  have  been  for  arms  purchases.  Al- 
ready in  the  first  half  of  1967,  $750  mil- 
lion worth  of  arms  shipments  has  been 
financed  by  Eximbank. 

A  broader  issue  is  whether  the  United 
States  should  be  sponsoring  arms  pur- 
chases at  all.  Unfortunately  because  of 
the  hidden  and  secretive  nature  of  credit 
arrangements  which  have  existed,  the 
full  extent  and  implications  of  such  ac- 
tivities have  never  been  fully  examined 
and  policies  established.  The  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  in  their  Jan- 
uary staff  report  has  touched  upon  the 
lack  of  control  and  coordination  as  to 
policy  in  this  regard.  Sales  of  arms  hav- 
ing a  deep  impact  on  foreign  policy  and 
world  peace  seem  to  proceed  on  their 
own  momentum  with  no  guidance  or  con- 
sideration of  their  effect. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  com- 
petition among  underdeveloped  nations 
for  unneeded  arms  produces  great  ten- 
sion, disrupts  internal  policies,  and  di- 
verts limited  resources  away  from  pro- 
grams for  social  and  economic  progress. 
War  materials  have  been  supplied  by  the 
United  States  to  both  sides  of  tradi- 
tionally hostile  nations  and  have  thus 
been  utilized  in  outbreaks  such  as  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  states  and 
between  India  and  Pakistan.  And  in 
Greece,  American  tanks  and  supplies  sup- 
ported the  military  coup,  overthrowing 
that  nation's  constitutional  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Rushing  in  to  take  financial  advantage 
of  nations  seeking  what  President  John- 
son has  referred  to  as  "illusory  prestige" 
are  the  industrial  nations  of  the  world, 
all  ready  and  willing  to  sell  arms.  The 
detrimental  effects  of  arms  competition 
to  the  world  peace  can  never  be  suflfl- 
ciently  justified  by  the  argument  that 
such  sales  are  beneficial  to  the  economy 
of  our  country,  of  France,  or  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Nor  can  we  accept  the 
other  rationale,  that  if  we  do  not  supply 
the  arms,  another  country,  presumably 
Russia  or  China,  will. 

International  machinery  must  be  put 
to  woi'k  to  encourage  limitation  agree- 
ments and  to  establish  a  procedure  for 
full  public  registration  of  all  transactions 
of  this  nature.  The  United  Nations  has 
as  two  of  its  principle  goals  the  preven- 
tion of  arms  races  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  economic  development  and  so 
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there  la  no  better  fonim  for  today  seek- 
ing such  regional  and  international 
agreements  to  put  a  halt  to  this  danger- 
ous, splraling  race 

I  am  today  introducing  a  resolution 
along  with  Representative  Jonathan 
Bingham,  and  others,  to  this  effect  and 
I  sincerely  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  us 
In  this  action. 


RAT  EXTERMINATION  ACT  OF   1967 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  Mr  HowahdI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  m  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  ot  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr  Speaker,  last  night 
I  was  shocked  when  I  read  in  a  promi- 
nent Washington  newspaper  that  the 
leader  and  spokesman  for  the  Republi- 
can Party  in  the  House,  the  irentieman 
from  Michigan  i  Mr  Oepald  R.  Ford!  — 
with  a  straight  fact — deiended  the  Re- 
publican vote  against  the  Rat  Extermi- 
nation Act  of  1967  with  these  memorable 
words: 

The  program  could  at  best  serve  only  2', 
percent  of  the  people,  and  only  a  little  bet- 
ter than  one-half  of  1  pyercent  of  the  Nation's 
18,000  communities. 

This  Is  the  most  absurd  reasoning  I 
have  heard  in  years.  By  his  own  calcula- 
tion, that  means  the  rat  control  program 
would  have  served  almost  5  million  per- 
sons. But,  I  submit  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  that  5  million  Americans  is 
not  such  a  small  number  of  people  in 
anybody's  book 

Does  Mr  Ford  mean  the  Republicans 
should  vote  only  for  programs  which  help 
more  than  5  million  people,  not  less'' 

Only  a  small  percentage  of  Americans 
die  of  cancer  pach  year  Does  Mr  Ford 
mean  we  should  abandon  the  govern- 
ment's cancer  research  and  control  pro- 
grams? 

"Only"  53,000  Americans  died  in  high- 
way accidents  last  year.  Does  Mr  Ford 
mean  that  Republicans  should  have 
voted  down  the  Highway  Traffic  and 
Safety  Acts  of  igee'' 

"Only"  185.000  widows  and  mothers 
took  advantage  of  new  survivor  benefits 
imder  Social  Security  amendments  in 
1966.  Does  that  mean,  according  to  the 
Republican  less-than-5-million  rule,  that 
we  should  have  voted  down  the  widows' 
pensions  and  benefits? 

There  are  "only  "  a  few  thousand  deaf- 
blind  children  in  the  United  States,  yet 
President  Johnson  recommended  In  his 
message  on  health  and  education  that 
our  Government  do  more  for  the  unfor- 
tunate and  helpless  individuals. 

Mr.  Ford's  numbers  game  would  rule 
them  out. 

The  long  and  short  of  It  Is  that  the 
Republican  leadership  will  have  to  come 
up  with  a  much  better  explanation  than 
numbers  for  the  Republican  vote  against 
President  Johnson's  rat  control  proposal 
to  aid  our  cities. 

Not  all  Republicans  are  that  callous. 
Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  for  example,  has 


started  his  own  rat  control  program  in 
New  York  Stale. 

To  him— and  to  many  of  us — one  child 
unnecessarily  bitten  by  a  rat.  or  a  family 
terrorized  by  rats,  or  one  child  infected 
by  a  rat- borne  disease,  is  one  too  many 
if  we  can  do  something  about  it. 

I  also  want  to  commend  my  Repub- 
lican colleagues  from  New  Jersey,  Mrs. 
DwYER,  Mr.  WiDNALL,  and  Mr.  Cahill, 
who  voted  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

There  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  families  in  cities — and  in 
the  countryside — who  today  live  in  fear 
of  rats,  rat  uifestatlon.  and  rat  attacks 
ever>-  year. 

Forty  million  dollars  in  Federal  aid 
over  2  years  to  fight  rats  is  not  too  much 
to  ask  for  urban  America. 

But  we  know  that  the  Republican  lead- 
t'r.ship  in  the  Hou.se  and  Senalf  has  been 
more  interested  in  things  than  in  people; 
always  more  interested  m  animals  than 
in  human.s.  always  willing  to  leappor- 
tiuii  on  the  basis  ol  cows  and  mountains 
and  rivers,  rather  than  people;  always 
willing  to  invest  in  cattle,  but  not  willing 
to  invest  m  human  be.n^s. 

The  Repubhcan  leadership  defense  of 
its  vote  against  President  Johnson's  Rat 
Extermination  Act  of  1967  is  a  public 
declaration  of  political  bankruptcy. 

I  urge  every  Member  to  reconsider  this 
bill;  to  reject  the  fal.se  and  utterly  blind 
stalement;^  issued  in  defense  of  do-noth- 
ingism  And  give  the  cities  the  help  they 
so  desperately  need. 

I  had  a  live  pair  in  favor  of  the  bill  and 
had  publicly  stated  my  support  for  this 
vital  legislation.  I  was  spared  the  shame 
of  witnessing  this  debacle  becau.se  I 
along  with  four  of  my  colleagues  and 
Vice  President  Humphrey,  were  attend- 
ing the  dedication  of  the  world's  largest 
desalinization  plant  in  Key  West. 

While  only  22  Republicans  voted  in 
favor  of  the  bill  as  compared  to  148  who 
opposed  it,  I  do  not  think  this  vote  re- 
flects the  thmking  of  the  Republican 
voters  throughout  the  United  States. 

And  although  the  Democratic  vote  was 
better,  with  154  Democrats  favoring  the 
bill  as  compared  to  59  who  opposed  It,  I 
am  hopeful  that  Members  from  both 
parties  who  voted  "nay"  on  July  20  will 
change  their  vote  if  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  this  bill  again. 


INSURANCE  IN  RIOT  AREAS 

Mr  WALKEH^  Mr  .Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
fiom  California  I  Mr  Rees)  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico'' 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  REES  Mr  Speaker,  recently  there 
has  been  much  speculation  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  riots  on  insurance  com- 
panies, and  the  consequences  for  the 
bu.sinessmen  and  homeowners  in  the  riot 
areas.  Will  some  Insurance  companies, 
fearing  great  financial  loss,  cancel  out 
their  insurance,  or  refu.se  to  renew 
policies  in  thc^e  areas?  Will  rates  become 
.so  high  as  to  be  prohibitive  to  the  re- 
building of  a  not-torn  area,  and  leave  a 


desert  in  its  place?  Is  Federal  assistance 
necessary  in  the  form  of  reinsurance,  or 
a  Federal  insurance  company? 

These  are  very  complicated  questions, 
and  can  only  be  intelligently  approached 
by  a  comprehensive  study  which  discerns 
the  facts  of  the  existing  situation,  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem.  Such  a 
study  demands  close  consultation  with 
private  insurance  companies,  with  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  agencies,  and  with 
those  who  insure  themselves  within  po- 
tential riot  areas. 

Once  a  study  is  begun,  and  the  prob- 
lem gains  greater  clarity,  ways  to  resolve 
it  must  be  examined.  If  some  type  of  Fed- 
eral insurance  assistance  is  found  de- 
sirable, then  a  workable  solution  will  only 
come  after  inten.sive  cooperation  and 
consultation  with  all  sectors  of  the  insur- 
ance business. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  present  to  the  House  a 
resolution  aimed  at  separating  fact  from 
hearsay,  analyzing  the  problem  on  the 
basLs  of  valid  information,  and  finding 
ways  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  the  in- 
surance industry  and  those  who  want  in- 
surance protection. 

The  resolution  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  conduct  a  study  of  the  availability  of 
ii'Lsurance  protection  against  perils  re- 
sulting from  riots  or  other  disorders  Due 
to  the  urgency  of  this  matter,  the  reso- 
lution requires  within  60  days  a  report 
with  recommendations  for  legislation. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Honorable 
Senator  Hartke  of  Indiana  is  today  in- 
troducing a  similar  resolution  in  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Senate  resolution  differs  only 
in  its  designation  of  the  Secretaiy  of 
Commerce  rather  than  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  carry  out  the 
study.  HUD  has  the  advantage  of  re- 
cently being  involved  in  some  extensive 
research  on  insursmce.  thus  providing 
them  with  a  good  background  in  this 
area.  However.  I  am  sure  that  either  de- 
partment will  be  able  to  conduct  an  ex- 
cellent study. 

I  include  the  resolution  In  the  Record: 
H  J  Res.  769 
Joint  resolution  to  authorize  an  Immediate 
study  by  the  Secretary  ol  Housing  and  a 
report  to  the  Congress  within  sixty  days. 
with  respect  to  the  avallaoillty  of  Insur- 
ance protection  against  disaster  penis  re- 
sulting from  riots  or  other  civil  disorders 

Refiolied  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rej>- 
reaentatues  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  atsembled.  That  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall 
undert.iXe  an  Immediate  study  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  Insurance  protecUon 
against  dl.s.ister  perils  resulting  from  r!oU 
or  other  civil  disorders  is  avaUable  from 
public  or  private  sources,  and  whether  leg- 
islation Is  necessary  to  assure  the  continu- 
ing availability  of  such  Insurance.  In  carry- 
ing out  such  study,  the  Secretary  sh.iU,  to 
the  m.ixlmu.m  extent  practicable,  consult 
with  represent<ttlve.s  uf  the  'nsurante  indus- 
try, with  other  Federal  dpp.i.-tments  and 
agencies,  and  with  St.ite  and  local  agencies. 
Findings  and  recommendations  resulting 
from  such  study  sh.ill  be  reported  to  the 
Congress  at  the  earliest  practicable  diite,  but 
In  no  event  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Joint  resolution. 

Sec.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 
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THIRD-CLASS    MAIL    SHOULD    PAY 
COST 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  FuquaI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico?  i 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  being 
recommended  to  the  Congress  that  the 
rates  for  mail  service  be  increased. 

While  it  Is  recognized  that  first-class 
mail  is  today  paying  its  way,  we  are  asked 
to  increase  rates  to  6  cents.  Thus,  it  would 
provide  a  substantial  margin  of  profit  for 
the  operation  of  postal  services. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  at  the  prob- 
lem which  unsolicited  third-class  junk 
mail  is  causing.  We  are  told  that  postal 
facilities  are  taxed  to  the  limit  today, 
and  certainly  this  unsolicited  third-class 
junk  mail  is  causing  a  part  of  the 
problem. 

While  the  first-class  rate  would  be 
Increased  20  percent,  junk  mail  would 
continue  to  pile  up  in  our  post  ofSces, 
being  delivered  at  a  loss  to  first-class 
users  and  the  taxpayer. 

I  personally  cannot  see  the  wisdom  of 
this  policy. 

I  am  told  that  this  unsolicited  third- 
class  junk  mail  pays  about  60  percent  of 
Its  cost  of  delivery,  with  a  21-percent 
increase  recommended.  Yet,  first-class 
mail  pays  over  100  percent  of  its  way 
with  a  5-cent  stamp,  and  a  20-percent 
increase  is  asked. 

A  powerful  lobby  exerts  pressure  to 
keep  third-class  rates  down,  but  the 
American  people  want  this  inequity  elim- 
inated. I  have  had  literally  hundreds  of 
my  people  tell  me  of  the  Influx  of  un- 
solicited mail  that  they  promptly  throw 
In  the  trash. 

I  Join  with  those  in  the  House  that 
want  to  see  this  Inequity  in  rates  elim- 
inated. My  voice  is  added  to  those  who 
believe  that  If  this  type  of  mall  service 
is  to  be  continued,  it  should  pay  Its  way. 
I  think  this  Is  fair  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  I  do  not  think  it  unfair  to  those 
who  would  want  to  use  this  type  of 
service. 

Their  rates  would  continue  to  be  less, 
based  on  the  amount  of  premaiUng  work 
they  are  required  to  do  and  the  service 
they  receive,  but  we  should  cease  the  toll 
charged  to  first-class  users,  to  subsi- 
dize this  type  of  service. 


PREVENT  MILITARY  ACCIDENTS 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Moorhead]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico:' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  six 
young  men  from  the  region  in  which  my 
district  is  located,  including  a  19-year- 
old  sailor  from  my  home  city  of  Pitts- 
Durgh,  are  listed  by  the  Defense  Depart- 


ment as  killed  or  missing  in  the  tragic 
fire  that  swept  the  U.S.S.  Forrestal  last 
weekend. 

I  am  shocked  at  the  staggering  loss  of 
life  due  to  this  "accident"  on  one  of  our 
most  modern  and  sophisticated  of  naval 
vessels,  as  I  am  sure  all  my  colleagues 
are. 

I  am  further  distressed  at  the  fact 
that  the  Forrestal  fire  is  the  third  such 
"accident"  in  the  past  9  months  to  occur 
on  board  an  aircraft  carrier  In  the  seas 
off  Vietnam. 

I  beUeve  that  "accidents"  of  this  sort 
can  be  prevented,  and  that  failures  and 
malfunctions  in  oiu-  expensive  military 
equipment  can  be  eliminated  through 
careful  investigation  and  subsequent  pre- 
ventive steps.  And  I  can  think  of  no  body 
of  men  better  equipped  to  conduct  such 
an  investigation  than  the  distinguished 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Accordingly,  I  have  joined  with  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  today  in  intro- 
ducing a  House  resolution  authorizing 
this  great  committee  to  initiate  a  broad 
investigation  to  determine  whether  our 
ability  to  prevent  accidents  involving 
modern  military  equipment  is  as  great  as 
our  ability  to  create  that  equipment. 

I  am  convinced  that  such  an  investi- 
gation will  yield  valuable  results,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  resolu- 
tion authorizing  It,  the  text  of  which 
follows: 

H.  Res.  854 

Whereas  a  Are  aboard  the  tJnlted  States 
ship  Forrestal  has  taken  a  tragic  toll  of  Uvea 
of  United  States  military  personnel  and  has 
rendered  a  severe  blow  to  our  air  mission  in 
Southeast  Asia;  and 

Whereas  previous  flres  aboard  the  United 
States  ship  Oriskany  and  the  United  States 
ship  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  have  taken 
equally  tragic  toll  of  human  life  and  mate- 
riel; and 

Whereas  some  of  the  sophisticated  weap- 
onry and  land,  sea,  and  aircraft  and  cer- 
tain supply  Items  utilized  by  all  branches 
of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  have 
been  associated  with  incidents,  accidents, 
failures,  and  malfunctions  leading  to  loss 
of  life  and  property:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee' of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  Is  hereby  designated  and 
authorized  to  conduct  a  broad  investigation 
of  the  causes  of  incidents,  accidents,  fail- 
ures and  malfunctions  relating  to  the  use 
of  sophisticated  military  weapons,  vehicles, 
craft,  materiel,  and  supplies  in  the  South- 
east Asian  zone  of  conflict  and  to  recom- 
mend precautionary  steps  and  control  pro- 
cedures which  can  be  implemented  to  pre- 
vent Incidents,  accidents,  failures,  and  mal- 
functions, or  to  limit  their  harmful  effects 
when  prevention  falls. 


RESOLUTION  FOR  REGISTRATION 
AT  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  OP 
INTERNATIONAL  ARMS  TRANS- 
ACTIONS 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Moorhead]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  Joined  with  several  of  my  distin- 


guished colleagues  In  introducing  a  con- 
current resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  President  should, 
first  seek,  in  the  United  Nations,  agree- 
ment among  the  world's  arms  suppliers 
to  restrict  international  arms  traffic; 
and  second,  seek  to  establish  in  the  U.N. 
procedures  for  full  public  registration  of 
all  international  arms  sales  and  gifts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conflict  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  the  spiraling  international 
arms  sales  competition  make  it  clear  that 
steps  must  be  taken  to  both  limit  and 
make  public  the  trafficking  in  weaponry 
that  poses  such  a  constant  threat  to 
world  peace. 

The  idea  of  restricting  arms  traffic 
through  multilateral  agreements  is  cer- 
tainly not  new.  The  United  Nations  has 
debated  the  issue  since  its  creation  in 
1945,  and  we  have  sent  negotiators  to  the 
18-nation  Geneva  Disarmament  Confer- 
ence since  1962.  Furthermore,  our  Nation 
has  created  an  independent  organ,  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
to  seek  ways  to  lessen  world  tensions  and 
avoid  war  through  agreements  with 
other  nations. 

The  war  in  the  Middle  East  is  a  dra- 
matic illustration  of  the  need  to  seek,  in 
the  appropriate  forums  of  the  United 
Nations,  agreements  among  arms  sup- 
pliers to  limit  their  shipments  of  weapons 
to  areas  where  tensions  run  high  and  war 
is  a  constant  threat. 

As  President  Johnson  pointed  out  in 
his  June  19  speech  on  the  Arab-Israel 
situation : 

This  last  conflict  has  demonstrated  the 
danger  of  the  Middle  Eastern  arms  race  of 
the  last  12  years. 

Significantly,  the  President  went  on  to 
say: 

The  responsibility  must  rest  not  only  on 
those  in  the  area — but  upon  the  larger  states 
outside  It. 

President  Johnson  denounced  the 
"waste  and  futility  of  the  arms  race"  in 
the  Middle  East,  but  there  is  evidence 
that  unless  the  major  arms-supplying 
nations  begin  now  to  seek  agreements 
limiting  their  shipments,  the  "waste  and 
futility"  will  continue.  The  Soviet  Union 
reportedly  has  already  replaced  one-half 
of  the  $2  billion  in  equipment  and  weap- 
ons lost  by  Egypt  in  the  war  with  Israel, 
and  surely  Israel  will  not  be  content  to 
sit  Idly  by  while  Egypt  grows  strong 
again. 

In  underdeveloped  nations  like  Egypt, 
the  "waste  and  futility"  of  arms  races 
have  a  deeper  meaning  than  mere  weap- 
ons and  machines  of  war.  As  my  resolu- 
tion points  out: 

The  purchase  of  arms  by  developing  coun- 
tries represents  a  diversion  of  scarce  re- 
sources that  are  desperately  needed  for 
productive  purposes. 

I  believe  that  the  United  Nations, 
where  the  underdeveloped  countries  of 
the  world  have  the  strongest  voice,  is 
the  best  vehicle  for  achieving  agreements 
on  the  level  of  international  arms  ship- 
ments— agreements  between  the  coun- 
tries receiving  those  shipments  as  well 
as  between  those  making  them.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  lend  their  support  to 
this  hopeful  feature  of  my  resolution. 

I  also  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  second  provision  of  my  resolution. 
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the  establishment  of  procedures  In  the 
United  Nations  for  full  public  registra- 
tion of  all  International  arms  sales  and 
gifts. 

Like  the  idea  of  agreement  on  the  level 
of  arms  shipments,  registration  of  the 
sales  and  gifts  of  arms  Is  also  a  familiar 
idea  that  has  acquired  new  urgency  in 
the  light  of  recent  events. 

Registration  of  arms  shipments  was 
one  of  many  ideas  for  slowing  and  con- 
trolling the  arras  race  proposed  during 
the  United  Nations  debate  on  the  issue 
In  1961. 

Most  recently,  it  was  advanced  by 
President  Johnson  in  his  June  19  speech 
on  the  Arab-Israel  crisis.  The  President 
said: 

As  a  beginning,  we  propose  that  the  United 
Nations  should  call  upon  Its  members  to  re- 
port all  shipments  of  military  arms  to  the 
area. 

The  secrecy  surroundinK  not  only 
many  of  our  own  weapons  tran.sactions. 
but  also  those  of  other  arms  producing 
nations,  inten.sifies  international  suspi- 
cions and  rumors,  heightens  ten.sion.s. 
and  tends  to  fru.strate  restraints  imposed 
by  public  opinion  and  democratic  proc- 
esses. 

For  this  reason  alone,  full  public  dis- 
closure in  the  United  Nations  of  all  in- 
ternational arms  tran.sactions  Is  de.sper- 
ately  needed,  and  the  United  States,  as 
the  worlds  leading  producer  and  pur- 
veyor of  weaponry,  should  take  the  initi- 
ative in  drawing  up  foolproof,  reliable 
procedures  for  rei;i.stering  all  interna- 
tional arms  sales  and  gifts  at  the  United 
Nations. 

In  the  hope  that  more  of  my  colleagues 
will  see  fit  to  sponsor  this  worthwhile 
resolution.  I  include  its  text  In  my  re- 
marks: 

H    Con.  Res    468 

Resolution  expres.slng  the  sen-se  of  the  Con- 
gress with  rei.pect  to  the  establishment  at 
the  United  Natlon.s  of  a  regLstratlon  sys- 
tem for  International  armtvments  transac- 
tions 

Whereas  the  Cona;rc?;3  Is  concerned  about 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  and  other 
arms  manufacturing  countries  have  been 
promoting  the  export  sale  of  arms,  and 

Whereas  the  purchase  rif  arms  by  devel- 
oping countrle"?  represents  a  diversion  of 
scarce  resources  that  are  de'^perately  needed 
for  prodvictlve  purposes  ind  creates  tensions 
among  the  neighboring  countries;  and 

Whereas  the  secrecy  which  usually  sur- 
rounds such  arms  transactions  Is  undesirable 
tn  that  it  Intensifies  suspicion  and  rumors 
and  thus  adds  to  the  tensions  among  neigh- 
boring countries,  and  tends  to  frtLstrate  the 
restraints  Imposed  by  public  opinion  and 
democratic  processes;  and 

Whereas  the  purposes  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  set  forth  In  the  Charter.  Include 
the  preservation  of  peace,  the  prevention  of 
arms  races,  and  the  encouragement  of  eco- 
nomic development  iti  the  developing  areas; 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Re'!Olved  by  the  //ou-ts  of  Representatiie^ 
{the  Senate  coricurring) .  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President,  acting 
through  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
United  Nalons.  should  1 1 1  seek,  in  the  ap- 
propriate forums  of  the  United  Nations, 
agreements  among  the  principal  arms  sup- 
pliers to  ensure  that  sales  and  gifts  of  arms 
are  restricted  to  minimum  levels:  and  |2| 
seek  to  establl.^h  In  and  through  the  United 
Nations  a  procedure  for  full  public  registra- 
tion of  all  transactions  of  this  character. 


RAT  EXTERMINATION  BILL 

Mr.  WALKER  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  cons'jnt  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  iMr  BarrettI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Ihe  SPEAKER  pro  tcmix)re.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico '^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
11000.  the  Rat  Extermination  Act.  was 
defeated  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  this 
is  by  no  meaiis  the  end  of  the  matter. 
The  problem  still  exi.sts  and  perhaps  has 
worsened.  The  widespread  coverage  in 
the  press,  both  in  news  stories  and  in 
editorials  has  done  much  to  enlighten 
people  fortunate  enout;h  to  live  in  areas 
which  do  not  sutler  from  this  scourge 
and  in  my  opinion  has  broadened  sup- 
port for  the  bill.  There  was  never  any 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  American 
people  who  have  always  shown  compas- 
sion for  the  problems  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens favored  action  on  this  problem.  The 
nationwide  attention  in  the  press  hsis 
undoubtedly  strengthened  their  resolve 
to  see  a  national  rat  extermination  pro- 
gram inaugurated. 

The  reading  public  has  become  fami- 
liar with  the  tragic  fact  that  there  are 
an  estimated  14.000  rat  bite  cases  a  year 
and  that  the  economic  toll  from  rats  is 
in  the  neigiiborhood  of  SI  billion  annu- 
ally. At  the  same  time  there  is  a  grow- 
ing understandmg  of  the  psychological 
toll  exacted  by  rats  in  slum  areas  and  the 
constant  danger  of  disease  which  faces 
all  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  articles  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
present  an  accurate  description  of  the 
rat  problem,  one  which  must  be  deeply 
disturbing  to  every  thinking  person.  I 
place  them  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
(From  the  New  York  Times.  July  29,  1967] 
Rat    DA.MAGE    Is    Plt    at    BiLiioN    A    Year — 

.Vmchicans  Found  to  Suffer  14,000  BrrES 

Annually 

(By  Harold  M.  Schmeck.  Jr.)    " 

Washington.  July  28 — Americans  may 
suffer  as  many  as  14.000  rat  bites  a  year  and 
may  lose  a  billion  dollars  annually  In  dam- 
age to  food  and  good.s 

Roughly  500  rat  bites  are  reported  each 
year  by  New  York  City  residents,  but  It  Is 
widely  believed  that  more  bites  occur  than 
are  actually  reported  / 

Bo'.h  the  national  figures  on  bltap  and  the 
dollar  cost  of  tlie  national  rat  prtblem  are 
recent  educated  guesses  considered  probably 
conservative  by  experts. 

Statistics  are  exceedingly  hard  to  pin 
down,  one  public  health  administrator  said, 
but  rats  are  a  serious  part  of  the  nation's 
over-all  environmental  health  program. 

Last  week,  the  House  refused  to  consider, 
and  thus  killed,  an  Administration-spon- 
sored bill  tn.it  would  h.ive  provided  $40 
million  In  matching  grants  for  city  rat  con- 
trol problems. 

SLtTM  FIRES  CITED 

Meanwhile,  riot-caused  fires  In  several 
American  cities  may  conceivably  have  been 
sending  r.its  into  some  city  neighborhoods 
not  normally  afflicted  by  them  Rats  are  most 
frequently  found  In  slum  areas  wliere  gar- 
bage disposal  and  other  sanitary  facilities 
are  ofton  lacking  and  where  old.  Ill-kept 
buildings  give  them  refuge. 

Ordinarily  rats  will   not  stray  more  than 


about  200  yards  from  their  nests,  according 
to  one  recent  report.  But  they  will  range 
farther  If  their  natural  territory  Is  destroyed. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  rats  may  have 
been  destroyed  In  the  flres.  No  one  Is  cer- 
tain yet  which  of  the  two  effects  Is  predomi- 
nant. 

Throughout  the  world,  rats  are  the  agent« 
by  which  several  of  mankind's  serious  dis- 
eases are  spread.  Foremost  among  these  a 
plague — the  dread  black  death  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Plague  still  exists,  even  In  the  Unlt*d 
States  to  a  minor  extent  Other  diseases  thst 
may  be  spread  by  rats  Include  typhus  fever, 
trichinosis  and  several  less  common  infec- 
tions caused  by  bacteria. 

In  the  United  Sl.ites.  however,  the  main 
hazard  to  human  health  Is  the  rat  bite  It- 
self, said  Dr.  Alan  W.  IXinaldson,  associate 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Disease  Prevention 
and  Envlronmentiil  Control.  The  bureau  li 
a  unit  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

SERIOUS  EFTECTS  SEEN 

Dr.  Donaldson  said  It  was  most  unlikely 
that  any  rat-spread  epidemics  would  occur 
In  the  United  States.  For  this  country,  he 
said,  the  major  health  hazard  of  the  rat  li 
the  rat  bile  Itself. 

But  the  Importance  of  the  rat  bite  should 
by  no  means  be  minimized,  he  said.  The 
physical  and  the  psychological  effects  can 
be  serious. 

There  are  documented  accounts  of  Infante 
who  have  died  as  the  result  cf  rat  bites,  he 
said.  A  recent  World  Health  Organization  re- 
port on  rats  noted  that  there  had  even  been 
cases  of  adults  killed  by  the  rodents.  There 
wiis  a  recorded  case  in  Britain,  for  example. 
In  which  a  miner  was  killed  by  rats  trapped 
and  starving  in  a  mine  shaft. 

Or  Donaldson  said  several  American  cit- 
ies, Detroit  among  them,  had  had  successful 
rat  control  campaigns. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  1,  1967) 
City  Officiais  Say  Rats  Thrive  Here — Num- 
ber Said  to  Have  Risen  in  the  Last  2  Yeau 
(By  Martin  Tolchln) 

While  no  one  Is  certain  how  many  rats 
there  are  in  the  city,  the  Health  Department 
estimates  th.it  there  are  eight  million- 
equal  to  the  city's  human  population. 

And  It  believes  that  the  rats  have  been 
thriving  while  the  city  has  decreased  its  ef- 
forts to  exterminate  them. 

The  rats,  which  average  18  Inches  In  length 
(half  body,  half  tall),  have  been  seen  scur- 
rying across  the  terraces  of  luxurious  East 
Side  apartment  dwellings,  as  well  as  In  dingy, 
overcrowded,  foul-smellint;  slum.'.  Thev  have 
infested  Central  Park.  Riverside  Park  and 
Mirlne  Park,  as  well  as  garbage-strewn  lot* 
in  the  slums. 

"The  rats  are  getting  bolder  and  bolder," 
said  Charles  C.  Johnson,  assistant  health 
commissioner  in  charge  of  environmental 
health.  "They  are  normally  nocturnal,  se- 
cluded, animals.  When  you  see  them  in  the 
d.iytime — and  we  do — you  have  a  large  pop- 
ulation " 

"Tlie  same  rats  that  carried  the  black 
plague  are  here,"  Mr  Johnson  continued.  He 
added,  however:  "We  know  of  no  real  dis- 
eases that  are  directly  or  Indirectly  carried 
by  a  rat  in  the  New  York  ,irea.  But  there's 
nothing  to  prevent  these  diseases  from  be- 
ing carried  by  rats  " 

Mr.  Jr.hnson  .-aid  that  the  "psychologlcsl 
damage"  was  far  greater:  "You  can  Imagine 
living  In  a  dwelling  that's  rat-Infested,  bear 
them  in  the  walls,  and  not  know  If  they  we 
going  to  come  out  and  bite  you." 

The  city's  rat  problem  reiched  crisis  pro- 
portions In  1964,  when  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wag- 
ner initiated  a  $l-mllUon-a-year  extermina- 
tion program.  Tills  was  reduced  to  $250,000 
the  next  year,  however,  because  of  budgetary 
problems. 

The  Immediate  result  was  the  reduction  of 
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the  number  of  exterminators  and  their  super- 
visors from  136  to  56. 

The  same  year,  detection  of  rats,  and  cer- 
tification of  rat-infested  dwelling  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Health  Department  to  the 
Buildings  Department,  as  part  of  their  rou- 
tine inspection.  The  department  hired  55  ad- 
ditional Inspectors.  Extermination  remained 
the  responsibility  of  the  Health  Department. 

The  number  of  dwellings  certified  as  rat- 
infested  was  reduced,  however,  from  2,000 
in  1964  to  a  total  of  1,750  In  the  last  two 
years,  according  to  Doris  Siegel,  a  supervlBlng 
sanitarian. 

The  number  of  rat-bite  cases  Investigated 
by  the  Health  Department  has  Increased  from 
497  in  1965  to  562  In  1966.  There  were  nearly 
300  such  cases  In  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year,  Mrs.  Selgel  said.  The  projected  figure 
for  all  of  1967  Is  600,  the  number  of  cases 
reported  In  1964. 

THRIVE  ON    REFUSE 

Becaufc  of  their  need  for  water,  rats  live 
In  sewers  and  near  rivers  and  lakes.  They 
thrive  on  refuse,  garbage  and  waste  in  build- 
ings and  alleyways.  In  this  connection,  the 
refusal  of  sanltatlonmen  to  remove  garbage 
from  In  front  of  rent-controlled  buildings 
last  June  during  a  strike  of  maintenance 
men  "certainly  didn't  help."  Mr.  Johnson 
said. 

The  extermination  campaign  Is  three- 
pronged — removal  of  food:  repairing  the 
walls,  ceilings  and  other  hiding  places  that 
give  the  rodents  what  is  called  "harborage;" 
and  finally,  extermination  by  a  slow-acting 
anticoagulant,  placed  In  paper  cups.  The 
anticoagulant  causes  Internal  hemorrhaging. 
It  must  be  eaten  several  times  before  death 
occurs. 

Experts  have  found  that  rats,  which  have 
a  high  survival  Intelligence,  warn  each  other 
against  the  poisons.  They  communicate 
through  sniffing,  bodily  contact  and  posture. 
The  rats  travel  In  packs  of  up  to  several 
hundred.  Studies  have  shown  that  most  rats 
don't  travel  far  from  their  nests,  usually 
about  40  feet.  Mothers  rear  their  Utters,  and 
the  Infants  do  not  leave  their  nests  until 
able  to  shift  for  themselves. 

A  litter  may  have  up  to  20  rats,  and  a  rat 
reaches  sexual  maturity  at  three  months. 
The  gestation  period  Is  21  days. 

The  Norwegian  rat,  the  local  variety,  sel- 
dom lives  more  than  three  years  or  travels 
more  than  100  to  200  feet  from  his  nest  in 
his  life.  He  is  gregarious,  Inquisitive,  adapt- 
able and  breeds  throughout  the  year,  pro- 
ducing five  or  more  litters  a  year.  Their 
bulky  nests,  situated  under  planks  or  build- 
ings, in  walls  or  In  the  earth,  are  composed 
of  any  material  at  hand.  Prom  these  retreats. 
trails  lead  to  feeding  stations. 

Health  Department  oflSclals  say  that  their 
e.'nimate  of  eight  million  rats  in  the  city  is 
conservative.  However,  Jerome  Trlcther. 
former  assistant  commissioner  in  charge  of 
environmental  health,  said  that  It  was  very 
high.  He  said  that  a  Johns  Hopkins  study  of 
15  years  ago  showed  500.000  rats  In  the  city, 
and  that  the  population  had  declined  since 
then. 

He  said  that  the  rat  population  was  esti- 
mated on  the  basis  of  droppings,  urine,  rat 
runs  (grease  marks  on  walls),  damage,  and 
gnawlngs.  The  size,  shape  and  condition  of 
the  droppings  Indicate  the  number  of  rats. 
their  age  and  state  of  health,  he  said. 

Health  Department  officials,  who  use  the 
same  method  to  make  their  estimates,  said 
that  they  were  aware  of  the  study,  but  felt 
that  It  was  erroneously  low,  and  that  the 
situation  had  worsened  In  the  last  15  years. 
Mr.  Johnson  estimates  that  $2-3  million  a 
year  for  10  years  Is  needed  for  rat-control 
programs  In  the  city.  This  should  be  aug- 
mented by  an  Increase  In  the  number  of 
»nltatlon  pickups  In  ghetto  areas,  Mr.  John- 
•on  said.  His  department  Is  working  with  a 
demolition  crew  In  Brownsville  that  is  razlne 
150  blocks. 


THE      915TH      MILITARY      AIRLIFT 
GROUP    FULLY    COMBAT    READY 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pascell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  unit  which  serves  south 
Florida  is  the  915th  Military  Airlift 
Group.  It  came  into  being  in  December 
of  1965,  replacing  the  435th  Troop  Car- 
rier Wing.  Both  the  915th  and  its  pred- 
ecessor have  compiled  an  outstanding 
record  of  service  and  achievement  in 
war  and  in  peace. 

Originally  activated  In  February  of 
1943  as  the  435th  Carrier  Group,  the  unit 
began  training  for  cargo,  paradrop,  and 
glider  operations.  It  was  not  until  June 
6.  1944— D-day— that  the  435th  began 
its  combat  career.  On  that  day  the  unit 
carried  662  members  of  the  101st  Air- 
borne Division  along  with  60,000  pounds 
of  supplies  and  equipment;  riding  in  the 
lead  435th  aircraft  was  the  commander 
of  the  101st  Airborne,  Brig.  Gen,  Max- 
well D.  Taylor. 

Later  that  day,  the  group  hauled 
Horsa  gliders  over  the  beach,  an  ac- 
tion which  resulted  in  battle  damage  to 
three-quarters  of  its  aircraft.  For  its  out- 
standing performance  in  the  invasion 
assault,  the  435th  Carrier  Group  was 
awarded  a  distinguished  unit  citation. 

The  group  participated  in  every  major 
airborne  action  In  the  European  theater 
of  operations — Operation  Overlord  In 
northern  Prance,  Operation  Dragoon  In 
southern  France,  Operation  Market  In 
Holland,  and  Operation  Varsity  in  Ger- 
many. 

In  September  of  1944  the  unit  was 
selected  by  General  Taylor  to  drop  his 
headquarters  In  the  1st  Army's  mass 
drop  at  Eindhoven  and  Nijmegen.  This 
operation  entailed  flying  runs  into  the 
area  generally  conceded  to  be  the  rough- 
est drop  carrier  operation  In  the  Eu- 
ropean theater. 

The  last  major  operation  In  World 
War  II  for  the  435th  was  Operation 
Varsity  on  March  22,  1945.  During  this 
operation  its  aircraft  were  the  first  Al- 
lied troop-carrier  planes  to  land  in  Ger- 
many. 

The  end  of  the  war  did  not  end  the 
435th's  mission;  it  played  an  important 
role  In  transporting  the  displaced  popu- 
lation of  Europe  by  air  to  thDir  respec- 
tive homelands,  before  being  deactivated 
In  1947.  Upon  deactivation,  the  unit  en- 
tered the  reserve  status  as  a  Wing. 

The  435th's  reserve  status  was  to 
be  short-lived  since  it  was  called  to 
active  duty  for  a  period  of  21  months 
during  the  Korean  conflict.  Again  on 
August  1,  1961,  the  unit  was  called  to 
active  duty  as  the  Nation  faced  the  Ber- 
lin crisis.  For  the  speed  with  which  it 
answered  this  call  and  for  the  ease  with 
which  It  merged  with  components  of  the 
regular  Air  Force,  the  Wing  was  cited 
by  President  Kennedy. 

During  the  Cuban  mlssUe  buildup, 
many    crews    and    support    personnel 


served  short  tours  of  active  duty  though 
the  entire  unit  was  not  recalled.  Similar- 
ly in  May  of  1965  as  trouble  erupted  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  the  unit 
manned  an  around-the-clock  combat 
command  airlift  support  unit  at  Home- 
stead Air  Force  Base,  scheduling  all  of 
its  C-119  reserve  aircraft  on  their  way 
to  Ramey  Air  Force  Base  in  Puerto  Rico 
and  San  Isidro  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public with  troops  and  supplies.  Sep- 
tember of  1965  found  the  435th  airlifting 
vital  supplies  into  a  New  Orleans  deva- 
stated by  Hurricane  Betsy. 

With  the  deactivation  of  the  435th  In 
December  of  1965,  the  915th  Military  Air- 
lift Group  was  created  to  replace  it. 
When  redesignated  as  the  915th,  the 
more  than  1,000  members  of  the  unit 
began  a  sustained  efifort  to  retrain  from 
the  smaller  C-119  flying  boxcars  to  the 
giant  four-engine  C-124  Globemasters ; 
their  mission  was  changed  from  one  of 
short-range  tactical  flights  to  one  of  a 
global  nature  under  the  Military  Airlift 
Comman  d — MAC . 

The  changeover  was  done  rapidly  and 
efficiently.  Under  the  command  of  Col. 
Clifford  C.  Root,  this  Florida-based  Air 
Force  Reserve  imit  passed  Its  flrst  opera- 
tional readiness  inspection  conducted  by 
MAC  between  May  4  and  7  of  this  year. 
The  unit — along  with  its  sister  group,  the 
918th  at  Dobbins  Air  Force  Base,  Ga. — 
is,  thus,  the  first  fully  combat-ready  Air 
Force  Reserve  C-124  wing  in  the  Nation. 
The  combined  groups  make  up  the  445th 
Military  Airlift  Wing,  commanded  by 
Gen.  George  Wilson,  at  Dobbins  Air 
Force  Base. 

The  915th  Military  Airlift  Group  is 
supported  by  the  915th  Supply  Squadron, 
whose  commander  is  Lt.  Col.  Tracy  M. 
Baker,  Jr.;  the  915th  Support  Squadron, 
under  the  command  of  Lt.  Col.  Ross  B. 
Gillis;  and  the  915th  Maintenance 
Squadron,  commanded  by  Maj,  Clair  A. 
Martin. 

The  newly  created  915th  Military  Air- 
lift Group  is  carrying  on  the  traditions  of 
service  to  our  coimtry  that  the  predeces- 
sor unit  Initiated.  Many  members  of  the 
915th  answered  the  call  to  duty  at  the 
time  of  the  Korean  conflict  and  again 
during  the  Berlin  crisis.  If  need  be,  the 
915th  is  ready  and  willing  to  serve  our 
country  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  outstand- 
ing unit  should  be  saluted  on  its  be- 
coming the  flrst  fully  combat-ready  Air 
Force  Reserve  C-124  wing  in  the  coimtry. 


HOUSE  BANKING  COMMITTEE  AP- 
PROVES ANNUNZIO  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS CRIME  BILL 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  ANmmzio]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  ordered  reported  unanimous- 
ly as  part  of  a  small  business  legislative 
package,  H.R.  5584,  the  Small  Business 
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Protection  Act  of  1967.  This  legislation  Is 
a  milestone  In  the  annals  of  small  busi- 
ness and  will  go  a  long  way  toward  solv- 
ing one  of  the  most  critical  problems 
facing  small  business  today — the  control 
of  the  lawless  element  that  preys  on  small 
business. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  1-year  study 
to  be  conducted  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  determine  the  best 
ways  in  which  small  businessmen  can 
protect  themselves  against  burglaries. 
robberies,  vandalism,  shoplifting,  riots, 
and  civil  disorder.  A  sum  of  $300,000  is 
appropriated  for  this  study  which  will 
enable  the  SBA  to  seek  the  top  talent  In 
this  country  to  provide  answers  for  press- 
ing questions. 

One  of  the  larger  areas  to  be  studied  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration  is  the 
need  for  a  government- industry  insur- 
ance program  for  small  businessmen  In 
high  crime  or  riot  potential  areas.  Many 
small  businessmen  who  have  been  re- 
peated robbery  or  burglary  victims  have 
had  difficulty  in  obtaining  insurance  and 
those  that  were  able  to  obtain  Insurance 
could  do  so  only  at  extremely  high  costs. 
Small  businessmen  whose  stores  have 
been  damaged  during  riots  have  ex- 
pressed a  concern  that  they  will  not  be 
able  to  obtain  new  insurance  after  their 
stores  have  been  repaired. 

The  study  will  also  look  into  the 
feasibility  of  providing  low-cost,  long- 
term  disaster  loans  for  small  business- 
men who  have  been  robbed  or  burglarized 
as  well  as  low- cost  loans  for  the  purchase 
of  protection  equipment  such  as  burglar 
alarm  systems. 

Although  the  bill  provides  that  the 
study  be  completed  within  1  year,  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  it  will  not  take  this  long 
because  the  small  busmess  community 
needs  help  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  Small  Busine.ss  Protection  Act  of 
1967  has  been  heartily  endorsed  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  as  well 
as  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  of 
course  speaks  for  the  White  House. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  every  Member  of 
this  House  will  support  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Protection  Act  of  19C7  when  it  is 
brought  to  the  floor  for  a  vote. 

I  am  also  including  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  press  release  that  I  issued  when 
the  bill  was  introduced  on  February  16. 

The  release  follows: 

Chicago  Congressman    iNTHoorcES   Lecisla- 
TIOK   To    Aid    Small    Business    in    Pight 

ACAINST   C&IMINALS 

NelghborhcKxl  store  owners  w.U  be  better 
able  to  protect  themselves  against  robberies, 
btuglarles.  and  other  criminal  acta.  If  legis- 
lation Introduced  by  Representative  Prank 
Annunzlo  iD  .  Ill  i  Is  enacted 

And,  If  the  legislation  Is  adopted,  small 
btwlnessmen  may  be  able  to  purchase  Fed- 
eral Insurance  against  crimlna!  acts  or  ob- 
tain low-cost  loans  from  the  Small  Business 
Admlnlatration  to  help  pay  for  the  damage 
cauaed  by  the  crlinlaal  acts. 

The  legislation  directs  the  Administrator 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration  to  con- 
duct a  study  to  determine  the  best  methods 
that  small  businessmen  can  use  to  protect 
themselves  from  criminal  acta.  TTie  bill  pro- 
vide* tSOCOOO  for  the  study  and  seta  a  one- 
year  time  limit  for  Its  completion.  The  Small 
Bualness  Administration  will  be  able  to  use 
the  services  of  other  Government  agencies. 
Including  Federal  law  enforcement  bureaus. 


PUBLIC    APATHT 

In  a  speech  accompanying  the  Introduc- 
tion of  the  legislation.  Congressman  An- 
nunzlo pointed  out  that  the  holU-up  or  bur- 
gl.ixy  of  a  neighborhood  store  Is  so  common- 
place that  newspaper  reiiders  pay  little  at- 
tention to  such  stories  However,  he  added, 
"to  the  neighborhood  store  owner,  the  event 
Is  highly  slgnlUcant  and  ftnancially— If  not 
physically  —  painful." 

Congressman  Annunzlo  e.xplalned  that  his 
bi;i  did  not  suggest  that  big  business  has 
been  spared  by  the  criminals — only  that  big 
business  la  better  equipped  to  protect  Iteelf 
from  criminal  acts. 

The  annual  crime  report  of  the  Washing- 
ton, DC.  Police  Department  backs  up  Con- 
gressman Annunzlo's  belief.  For  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1966.  there  were  579 
robberies  of  commercial  business  houses, 
most  of  which  were  small  businesses.  The 
loss  In  the  robberies  was  $133,428.  During 
the  same  period,  there  were  only  40  rob- 
beries of  chain  stores,  with  a  loss  of  only 
$25,166. 

"The  large  chain  stores  can  hire  private 
security  guard.s  Install  elaborate  shoplifting 
safeguards,  such  as  closed  circuit  television, 
hidden  camer.is.  and  other  security  meas- 
ures." added  .Annunzlo  "The  small  business- 
man does  not  have  the  money  for  such 
protection  In  some  cases,  the  storeowner  may 
keep  a  gun  under  the  counter  for  protection, 
but  how  many  times  have  we  read  of  rob- 
beries in  which  the  robber  took  the  store- 
owner's  gun  away  from  him  and  shot  the 
storeowner  with  his  own  gun!" 

WATCHDOGS    NO   ANSWER 

Congressman  Annunzlo  also  ruled  out  the 
use  of  watchdogs  as  the  complete  answer. 
"Watchdogs  have  been  tried."  he  said,  "but 
their  success  h,ts  not  been  overwhelming, 
and  In  some  cases,  customers  have  been  re- 
luctant to  shop  at  a  store  where  they  are  not 
certain  If  the  watchdog  Is  friendly  or  not." 
The  Increase  In  chain  stores,  particularly 
In  the  grocery  Held,  was  cited  by  Congress- 
man Annunzlo  as  a  reason  for  the  small 
businessman's  susceptibility  to  criminal  acts. 
"Most  small  grr>cers  find  that  to  make  a 
profit,  they  must  stay  open  longer  hours 
than  the  chain  stores  to  attract  the  'extra- 
quart-of-mllk  or  loaf-of-bread  trade.'  It  Is 
not  uncommon  to  find  many  of  these  small 
stores  open  well  Into  the  night,  thus  making 
themselves  highly  vulnerable  targets  for 
criminals. 

In  Us  study.  Congre.ssman  Annunzlo  svig- 
gested  that  the  Small  Buslnefs  .^dmlnlstr.i- 
tlon  should: 

Consider  a  Federal  Insurance  program  for 
small  businessmen  against  criminal  acts,  In- 
cluding a  cooperative  venture  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  Insurance  In- 
dustry. 

Explore  the  possibility  of  making  low-coat 
"disaster"  loans  to  small  business  victims  of 
cr.mlnal  acts  At  present  these  loans  are 
available  only  to  victims  of  natural  disasters. 
Consider  low-cost  loans  for  the  purchase 
of  protection  equipment,  such  as  burglar 
alarms  and  other  .security  equipment. 

Look  into  the  use  of  clinics,  designed  to 
acquaint  small  businessmen  with  methods 
of  protecting  themselves  from  criminal  acts. 
In  addition  to  the  clinics,  mobile  display  and 
personal  vlslt.s  from  SB.A  experts  should  be 
used  to  help  the  merchant  who  c.mnot  le.ive 
his  business  to  attend  a  clinic. 

Pay  special  attention  to  the  problems  of 
small  businessmen  who  have  been  repeated 
targets  of  criminals.  Including  developing 
methods  for  making  these  small  businesses 
less  susceptible  to  crimes. 

"I  do  not  contend  that  my  bill  would  end 
criminal  acts  against  small  businessmen." 
said  Annunzlo.  "but  I  am  confident  that  the 
study  authorized  In  this  bill  would  enable  all 
small  businessmen  to  protect  themselves  bet- 
ter against  criminals." 


MATSUNAGA  SUPPORTS  MID-DEC- 
ADE CENSUS 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsun.^caI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  very 
shortly  we  will  be  considering  H.R.  7659, 
a  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  a  mid-decade  cen- 
sus. 

There  are  several  areas  In  which  the 
proposed  mid-decade  census  imquestlon- 
ably  would  be  o<'  great  value  to  the  State 
of  Hawaii.  It  seems  to  me,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
such  a  census,  that  Hawaii's  situation 
is  not  unique.  The  need  for  a  mid-decade 
census  might  be  equally  great,  if  not 
greater,  in  other  States. 

There  arc  several  areas  in  which 
Hawaii  would  benefit  from  a  mid-decade 
census.  For  one  thing,  it  would  give  us 
a  far  better  ba.sis  for  the  projections  now 
being  made  as  part  of  the  State's  general 
plan  revision.  The  State  department  of 
planning  and  economic  development  is 
not  only  compelled  to  make  1970.  1975, 
1980,  and  198.5  projections  for  use  with 
various  planning  standards,  but  must  also 
prepare  current  estimates  to  take  ac- 
coimt  of  events  that  have  already  oc- 
curred during  the  past  5  years.  Such  esti- 
mates are  subject  to  serious  error,  inas- 
much as  they  are  often  based  on  sympto- 
matic data  of  limited  usefulness  or  mean- 
ing. 

The  use  of  obsolete  census  information 
could  produce  one  of  two  results  i  on  the 
one  hand,  the  State  governmental  agency 
involved  may  greatly  understate  the 
future  need  for  such  things  as  highways, 
public  buildings,  parks,  and  other  facili- 
ties in  the  general  plan;  on  the  other 
hand,  costly  and  unnecessary  expendi- 
tures could  be  made  to  meet  needs  which 
in  fact  do  not  exist. 

The  State  department  of  planning  and 
economic  development  is,  in  Hawaii,  also 
the  chief  source  for  business  information, 
statistics  on  the  social,  demographic  and 
economic  resources  of  the  State,  and  data 
needed  for  county  and  local  plarming.  In 
furnishing  such  information,  statistics 
and  data,  this  department  has  found  in 
many  in.«tances  that  the  1960  figures  are 
obsolete  and  therefore  of  questionable 
value. 

In  still  another  area,  up-to-date 
figures  are  required  as  a  basis  for  the 
computation  of  important  rates,  such  as 
biith  rates,  death  rates,  per  capita  per- 
sonal income,  labor  force  participation 
rates  school  enrollment  ratios,  and  per 
capita  tax  revenues.  Such  rates  are  to 
turn  considered  essential  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  public  health  programs, 
efforts  toward  economic  development, 
educational  progress,  public  finance,  leg- 
islation, business  decisions,  and  so  forth. 
I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
favorable  consideration  to  the  proposed 
mid-decade  census  legislation. 
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LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to i 

Mr.  Pollock  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  the  week  of  August 
7,  on  account  of  oflBcial  business. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  for  today  from 
1:30  p.m.  to  August  16,  on  account  of 
oflQcial  business. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA,  for  period  commencing 
August  7  and  ending  August  16,  1967,  on 
account  of  congressional  business  in  his 
home  district. 

Mr.  Hagan  «at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  August  3,  1967,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Burton  of  California),  for 
Thursday,  August  3,  1967,  on  account  of 
official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Railsback)  to  a<" dress  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  for  60  minutes, 
on  August  9. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia,  for  10  min- 
utes, today,  August  3. 

Mr.  Feighan,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Morgan,  for  30  minutes,  on 
Wednesday,  August  9, 

Mr.  Downing  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert  I,  for  30  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Celler  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter 
on  debate  on  H.R.  5031,  today. 

Mr.  FfLTCN  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  following  Members   (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Railsback)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Minshall.  ,, 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Walker)  and  to  include 
e.xtraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  BiTRKE  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  Ullman  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Brasco.  I 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Biil.s  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  285.  An  act  to  amend  the  Indian  Long- 
Term  Leasing  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  306.  An  act  to  Increase  the  amounts  au- 
thorized for  Indian  adult  vocational  educb- 
tlon;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S  862.  An     act     to     amend     the     Small 


Reclamation  Projects  Act  ot  1956,  as 
amended;  to  the  Cominittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1173.  An  act  to  convey  certain  federally 
owned  lands  to  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
Tribes  of  Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1251.  An  act  to  make  certain  reclama- 
tion project  expenses  nonreimbursable;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

S.  2138.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  provide  food  and 
medical  services  on  an  emergency  basis  to 
prevent  human  suffering  or  lose  of  life;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  1566.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  four  octave  carillon  for  the  use 
of  the  Northfleld  and  Mount  Hermon  Schools, 
East  Northfleld,  Mass.; 

H.R.  1886.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  articles  for  the  use  of  Prince- 
ton University.  Princeton,  NJ.; 

H.R.  3029.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  ship  model  for  the  use  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  the  Covenant,  Maple 
Heights,  Ohio; 

H.R.  3737.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  carillon  for  the  use  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Riverside; 

H.R.  4934.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use 
of  Indiana  University;  and 

H.R.  4977.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  trlaxlal  apparatiis  and  rheogonl- 
ometer  for  the  use  of  Northwestern 
University. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  August  7,  1967,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

973.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  Arts,  Department 
of  State,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  cultural  presentations  program.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  for  the  fiscal  year  1966,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  87- 
256;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

974.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  transfer  of  excess  materials  between 
the  Army  and  Marine  Corps  expedited  by 
Improved  procediires;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

975.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  review  of  policies  and  practices 
for  rebuilding  used  motor  vehicle  tires  by 
selected  civil  agencies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

976.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  copy 
of  a  proposed  concession  contract  author- 


izing the  Hot  Springs  Mountain  Observatory 
Co.  to  continue  operating  an  observatory 
tower,  refreshment  stand,  and  souvenir  shop 
on  the  summit  of  Hot  Springs  Mountain 
within  Hot  Springs  National  Park,  Ark.,  from 
date  of  execution  through  December  31,  1972, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  70  Stat.  543;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


REPORTS      OF      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committee  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 

for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California:  Committee  of 
conference.  S.  1296.  An  act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, construction  of  facilities,  and  ad- 
ministrative operations,  and  lor  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  535) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  entitled  "Department  of 
Justice's  Handling  of  Veterans"  Administra- 
tion Mortgage  Foreclosures"  (Rept.  No.  536). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  House  Resolution  512.  Resolution 
expressing  the  disapproval  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
3  (Rept.  No.  537).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce:  H.R.  6418.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  ex- 
tend and  expand  the  authorizations  for 
grants  for  comprehensive  health  plarming 
and  services,  to  broaden  and  Improve  the  au- 
thorization for  research  and  demonstrations 
relating  to  the  delivery  of  health  services, 
to  improve  the  performance  of  clinical  lab- 
oratories, and  to  authorize  coof>eratlve  ac- 
tivities between  the  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals  and  community  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No. 
538).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  BURLESON : 

H.R  12077.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderlj 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  oc 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 

H.R.  12078.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  12079.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  an  amor- 
tization deduction  for  pollution  control  fa- 
cilities, a  tax  credit  for  expenses  of  employee 
training  programs  and  for  expenses  of  higher 
education,  a  deduction  for  teachers'  educa- 
tional expenses,  special  rules  for  the  income 
tax  treatment  of  business  development  cor- 
porations, and  an  Income  tax  incentive  for 
employment  of  older  workers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLS   (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Byrkes  of  Wisconsin)  : 

H.R.  12080.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  an  Increase  in  benefits 
under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
Insurance  system,  to  provide  benefits  for 
additional  categories  of  individuals,  to  Im- 
prove the  public  assistance  program  and  pro- 
grams relating  to  the  welfare  and  health  of 
children,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  DINOELL- 
HJl.  13081.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Railway 
Labor  Act  to  establish  a  method  for  settling 
labor  disputes    In    transportation   Industries 
subject   to   that   act;    to   the   Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  EDMONDSON ; 
HJl.  12082.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  certain  combinations  and  arrange- 
ments  necessary   for   the  survival  of  falling 
newspapers;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  EILBERO: 
H.K.  12083.  A  bin  to  pf'jvide  Federal  leader- 
ship and  grant.s  to  the  States  for  developing 
and  Implementing  State  programs  for  youth 
camp  safety  standards,  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor 

By  Mr   ESHL^MAN: 
H.R.  12084.    A    bill    to   provide    for   orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FLYNT: 
H.R.  12085     A    bin    to    provide    for   orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OAIXAOHER : 
H.R.  12086.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Small  Busi- 
ness   Crime    Protection    Insurance    Corpora- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency 

By  Mr  HOLIFIELD  (by  request)  : 
HJl.  12087.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Community  Act  of  1955.  as  amended. 
to  authorize  the  Atomic  Energ;-  Comml.sslon 
to  make  assistance  payments  to  the  cities  of 
Oak  Ridge,  Tenn  .  and  Richland.  Wash  ,  and 
the  Richland  School  District  through  June 
30,  1979;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

By  Mr  JONES  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  12088.  A    bin    to    provide   for   orderly 
trade  In  textile   articles;    to   the   Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  KORNEGAY 
H.R.  12089.  A  bin  to  recognize  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  police  work  by  amending  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to  pro- 
vide for  the  deferment  of  police  officers  (In- 
cluding highway  patrolmen)  from  Induction 
Into  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

By  Mr  MINISH 
HJl.  12090.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  nu- 
clear accelerator  to  be  constructed  at  Weston, 
m..  shall  be  named  the  Enrico  Fermi  Nu- 
clear Accelerator  In  memorv  of  the  late  Dr 
Elnrlco  Fermi;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy 

By  Mr  VIGORITO: 
H.R.  12091.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary  of   Transportation    to    prescribe    safety 
regulations  for  the  transportation  of  natural 
gas  by  pipeline,  and   for  other  purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  WATKINS 
H.R.  12092.  A    bill    to    amend    the    public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion   of    the    public    health    from    radiation 
emissions   from   electronic   products;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr  FEIGHAN 
H.R.  12093.  A  bill   to  extend  Federal  meat 
inspection  and   to   permit  cooperation   with 
State  meat  Inspection  services,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HJl.  12094    A  bill  to  clarify  and  otherwise 
amend  the  Meat  Inspection  Act.  to  provide 
for  cooperation  with  appropriate  State  agen- 
cies  with   respect   to   State   meat    inspection 
programs,    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Agriculture 
By  Mr.  BATTIN 
H.R.  12095.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink,  whether 
or  not  dressed;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COWGER 
HR.  12096.  A    bill    to    provide    emergency 


authority  to  the  President  to  assist  localities 
suffering  or  threatened  by  riots  or  other 
civil  disorders;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr   DOLE 
H  R   li2097.  A    bin    to    provide    for    orderly 
trade   In   textile   articles,    to    the    Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means 

By  Mr.  HALPERN 
H.R.  12098.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Cle,\n  Air 
Act  to  authorize  planning  grants  to  air  pol- 
lution control  agencies,  expand  research  pro- 
visions relating  to  fuels  and  vehicles,  pro- 
vide for  Interstate  air  pollution  control  agen- 
cies or  commissions,  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  air  quality  standards,  and  for 
tjther  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce 

H  R.  12099.  A  bill  to  provide  for  public  dis- 
closure by  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  by  candidates  for  such  office 
and  to  give  the  House  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct  appropriate  Jurisdic- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr    HANNA: 
H.R.  12100    A   bin   to  assist  In   the  promo- 
tion of   economic   stabilization   by   requiring 
the  disclosure  of  finance  charges  In  connec- 
tion with  extension  of  credit;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H  R   12101.  A  bill   to  provide  that  the  nu- 
clear accelerator  to  be  constructed  at  Weston, 
111.,   shall   be   named   the   Enrico  Fermi   Nu- 
clear Accelerator  in   memory  of  the  late  Dr. 
Enrico    Fermi;    to    the    Joint   Committee    on 
.\tomlo  Energv. 

Bv  Mr  MORRIS: 
H.R  12102  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  the 
States  in  providing  for  the  prevention  and 
suppression  of  structural  and  wildhres  In 
rural  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture 

HR  12103  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  encourage  the 
adoption  of  legal  services  programs  which 
permit  maximum  opportunity  for  clients  to 
freely  choose  their  own  attorneys;  to  the 
Commlttfp    on    Education    and    Labor. 

HR  12104.  A  bin  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means 
By  Mr.  POOL : 
HR.  12105  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  export 
of  articles  to  Communist  countries  selling 
or  furnishing  materiel  to  North  Vietnam; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr  RARICK: 
HR.  12106  A  bin  to  amend  section  767  of 
title  38,  United  SUates  Code.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide additional  special  indemnity  Insurance 
for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  serving  In 
combat  zones;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans" Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H  R  12107.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  the  restriction  on  the 
use  of  the  certain  private  institutions  under 
the  dependents'  medical  care  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
Bv  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 
HR  12108.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  reserve  sup- 
plies of  soybeans,  corn  grain  sorghum,  bar- 
ley, oats,  and  wheat  for  national  security 
and  to  protect  domestic  consumers  against 
an  Inadequate  siipply  of  such  commodities; 
to  maintain  and  promote  foreign  trade;  to 
protect  producers  of  such  commodities 
agaln.st  an  unfair  los.s  of  Income  resulting 
from  the  establishment  of  a  reserve  supply; 
to  assist  In  marketing  such  commodities;  to 
assure  the  avallabllltv  of  commodities  to 
promote  world  peace  and  understanding,  and 
for  other  purposes,  to  the  Con.mlttee  on 
Agriculture, 

Bv  Mr  WALKER 
HR    12109.  A    bin    to    provide    for    public 
disclosure  by  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives and  by  candidates  for  such  of- 
fice and  to  give  the  House  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  appropriate 
jurisdiction;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  WINN: 
H  R.  12110.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  restore  un- 
used periods  of  entitlement  to  educational 
assistance  to  veterans  of  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  conflct;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BUSH  (for  hlm.self.  Mr.  Maynz, 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  York,  Mr.  Grovis, 
Mr.    Cleveland.    Mr.     Johnson    of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Ruppe.  Mr.  Kefth. 
Mr.    BoLAND.    and    Mr.    Hechler   of 
West  Vlrgina: 
H  J.  Res  767    Joint  resolution  to  call  upon 
the  President   of   the   United  States  to  pro- 
mote   voluntary    neighborhood    action    cru- 
sadps   by   communities   to   rally   law-abiding 
urban   (jwellers   In   preventing  riots;    to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and   Currency. 
By   Mr.   MONTGOMERY: 
H  J.  Res.  768.  Joint    resolution    to   provide 
for  the  resumption  of  trade  with  Rhodesls 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  REES: 
HJ  Res.  769.  Joint    resolution    to   author- 
ize an  immediate  study  by  the  Secretary  of 
Hou.sing  and  a  report  to  the  Congre.ss  within 
60  days,   with   respect   to   the  availability  of 
Insurance   protection   against   disaster  perils 
resulting  from  riots  or  other  civil  disorders; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By    Mr     WIDNALL    (for    himse'.f.   Mr 
Morse,  Mr,  Taft.  and  Mr.  Kuyke.n- 

DALL) : 

H  J  Res  770.  Joint  resolution  to  call  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  promote 
voluntary  neighborhood  action  crusades  by 
communities  to  rally  law-abiding  urban 
dwellers  In  preventing  riots;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By   Mr.  BARING: 

H.  Con.  Res.  449.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
Stokely  Carmlchael  should  be  prosecuted  for 
sedition  If  he  returns  to  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   KORNEGAY: 

H.  Coii  Res.  450,  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congre.-s  that 
Stokely  Carmlchael  should  be  prosecuted  for 
sedition  if  he  returns  to  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ONEAL  of  Georgia : 

H.  Con.  Res  451.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
Stokely  Carmlchael  should  be  prr*ectited  for 
sedition  If  he  returns  to  the  United  States: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcl.iry. 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.  Con,  Res.  452.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  establishment  at  the  United 
Nations  of  a  registration  system  for  Interna- 
tional armaments  transactloiLs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr,  ASHLEY: 

H  Con.  Res.  453.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  establishment  at  the  United 
Nations  of  a  registration  systems  for  Interna- 
tional armaments  trar.sactlons;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Aff.iirs, 
By  Mr  BINGHAM: 

H  Con.  Res,  454.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sen.se  of  the  Concress  with  re- 
spect to  the  establishment  at  the  United 
Nations  of  a  registration  systems  f(jr  interna- 
tional armaments  transactions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs, 
By  Mr.  BRASCO 

H.  Con.  Res  455.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  establishment  at  the  United 
Nations  of  a  registration  systems  for  Interna- 
tional armaments  transactions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  BROWN  of  CallXornla: 
H  Con.  Res.  456.  Concvirrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to   the   establishment   at   the   United 
Nations  of  a  registration  systems  for  interna- 
tional armaments  transstctlons;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.  Con.  Res.  457.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing   the    sense    of    the    Congress    with 
respect  to  the  establishment  at  the  United 
Nations  of  a  registration  system  for  Interna- 
tional armaments  transactions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  458.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing   the    sense    of    the    Congress    with 
respect  to  the  establishment  at  the  United 
Nations  of  a  registration  system  for  Interna- 
tional armaments  transactions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  459.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing   the    sense    of    the    Congress    with 
respect  to  the  establishment  at  the  United 
Nations  of  a  registration  system  for  Interna- 
tional armaments  transactions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DOW : 
H.  Con.  Res.  460.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing   the    sense    of    the    Congress    with 
respect  to  the  establishment  at  the  United 
Nations  of  a  registration  system  for  Interna- 
tional armaments  transactions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.  Con.  Res.  461.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing   the    sense    of    the    Congress    with 
respect  to  the  establishment  at  the  United 
Nations  of  a  registration  system  for  interna- 
tional armaments  transactions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 
H  Con  Res.  462.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
Fre&sl:ig  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect  to    the    establishment    at    the   United 
Nations  of  a   registration  system  for  Inter- 
r.ation-il    rrmaments    transactions:    to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PRASER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  463.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect  to    the    establishment    at    the    United 
Nations  of  a  registration  system  for  Interna- 
tional armaments  transactions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  464.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect  to    the    establishment    at    the   United 
Nations  of  a  registration  system  for  interna- 
tional armaments  transactions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HICKS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  465.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to   the   establishment   at   the   United 
Nations  of  a  registration  system  for  Interna- 
tional armaments  transactions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  466.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing   the    sense    of    the    Congress    with 
respect  to  the  establi.shment  at   the  United 
Nations  of  a  registration  system  for  interna- 
tional armament  transactions;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  467.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing   the    sense    of    the    Congress    with 
respect  to  the  establishment  at   the  United 
Nations  of  a  registration  System  for  Interna- 
tional armaments  transactions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  468.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  at  the  United 
Nations  of  a  registration  system  for  Interna- 
tional armaments  transactions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  469.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  at  the  United 
Nations  of  a  registration  system  for  interna- 
tional armaments  transactions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  470.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  at  the  United 
Nations  of  a  registration  system  for  interna- 
tional armaments  transactions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PKLT.Y: 
H.  Con.  Res.  471.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  at  the  United 
Nations  of  a  registration  system  for  Interna- 
tional armaments  transactions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  REES: 
H.  Con.  Res.  472.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  vrtth 
respect  to  the  establishment  at  the  United 
Nations  of  a  registration  system  for  interna- 
tional armaments  transactions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  473.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  at  the  United 
Nations  of  a  registration  system  for  Interna- 
tional armaments  transactions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  474.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  at  the  United 
Nations  of  a  registration  system  for  interna- 
tional armaments  transactions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TENZER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  475.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  at  the  UiUted 
Nations  of  a  registration  system  for  interna- 
tional armaments  transactions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.  Res.  853.   Resolution   creating  a   select 
committee   to   conduct   an   investigation  of 
recent  riots  In  the  metropolitan  areas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    MORGAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
WniiAMS      of      Pennsylvania,      Mr. 

ROSTENKOWSKI,      Mr.      VlGORrTO,      Mr. 

Whalley,  Mr.  Diggs,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr. 
Hays,  Mr.  Joelson,  Mr.  Schweiker. 
Mr.  ScHNEEBELi,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Baylor,  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez, Mr.  Fasceix,  Mr.  Giaimo,  Mr. 
Fakbstein,  Mr.  McCahthy,  Mr. 
Monagan,  Mr.  Amnunzio,  Mr.  Ronan, 
and  Mr.  Corbett)  : 
H.   Res.   854.    Resolution   concerning   the 

U.S.S.  Forrestal  tragedy:   to  the  Committee 

on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ROONET  of  Pennsylvania  (for 
himself,  Mrs.  Dwyeb,  Mr.  Eshleman, 
Mr.  Garmatz,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Schwen- 
OEL,  Mr.  Cahul,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr. 
Hathaway,  Mr.  Carey,  Mr.  Gilbert, 
Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr. 
Ottinger,  Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  MooRHEAD,  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr. 
Gallagher,  Mr.  Plood,  Mr.  F'ttlton 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Rodino,  and 
Mr.  Biester)  : 
H.    Res.    855.    Resolution    concerning    the 

U.S.S.  Forrestal  tragedy;  to  the  Committee  on 

Rules. 


law  and  road  use  fee  system  for  interstate 
motor  truck  operation,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 

268.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  rela- 
tive to  a  national  motor  truck  registration 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H.R.  12111.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Guiseppe 
Manceli;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CEDERBERG : 
H.R.  12112.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  HoUey 
Carburetor   Co.;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  12113.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of   Wisconsin  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render    judgment    on    the    claim    of    Emma 
Zimmerli  against  the  United  States;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McCORMACK : 
H.R.  12114.  A  bill  to  require  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  to  determine 
the  amount  and  validity  of  the  claim  of  Evsey 
Brook  against  the  Government  of  Italy,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.R.  12115.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Or- 
lando L.  Fernandez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.    12116.    A    bin    for   the   relief   of   Dr. 
Roberto  de  la  Carldad  Miquel;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12117.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gus- 
tavo Leon  Lemus;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  12118.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Han  The 
Tung:    to   the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 
H.R.  12119.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
M.  Hepworth;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETTC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

136.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Association  for  Grand  Jury  Action,  Inc., 
Rochester.  N.Y.,  relative  to  the  use  of  the 
U.S.  mall  by  the  1967  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


^■^ 


SENATE 

Thursday,  Augist  3, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m., 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Rev.  Howard  C.  Rutenbar,  rector, 
Christ  Episcopal  Church,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  we  beseech  Thee  to  look 
with  favor  upon  our  land  and  people. 
In  these  times  of  tension  and  stress  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  make  us  quick  to 
perceive  the  needs  of  all  men.  Help  us 
to  be  resolute  in  purpose  to  promote  good 
will  among  all  races  and  creeds.  Give  us 
strength  to  pursue  what  is  right  and  fol- 
low what  is  true.  May  we  have  courage 
to  live  responsibly  day  by  day.  Forgive 
us  of  past  wrongs  so  that  we  may  have 
reconciliation  within  our  homeland  and 
peace  among  all  nations  of  the  world. 
And  particularly  do  we  comjnend  to  Thee 
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this  body  of  men  into  whose  hands  we 
commit  the  government  of  our  Nation. 
Orant  them  integrity  of  purpose  and  an 
unfailing  devotion  to  the  cause  of  right- 
eousness. May  all  their  legislation  be  such 
as  promotes  welfare  and  Justice  that  the 
oppressed  may  be  relieved,  that  all  social 
evils  and  social  wrongs  may  be  put  down. 
And  grant.  Father  of  all,  that  through 
their  deliberations  and  actions  all  causes 
of  discontent  and  strife  may  be  elim- 
inated so  that  all  of  this  great  land  can 
truly  experience  such  love  of  neighbors 
and  concern  for  one  another's  welfare 
This  we  ask  in  His  name  who  came  to 
bring  peace  to  mankind.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Wednesday.  August  2,  1967.  be 
dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
INQ  TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
statements  during  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CENTRAL        ARIZONA        PROJECT- 
PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  con- 
sideration of  S  1004.  the  central  Arizona 
project  legislation,  permission  be  granted 
for  floor  privileges  for  Edward  Weinberg 
and  Mr.  Daniel  A.  Dreyfus,  officials  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  W"W- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  corisent  that  the 
following  committee  and  subcommittees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today : 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Employment. 
Manpower,  and  Poverty  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


decisive  approval.  Largely  responsible  for 
such  an  outstanding,'  success  was  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hill). 
the  chairman  of  the  Labor-HEW  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee.  His  clear  and 
thorough  explanation  of  the  measure, 
his  strong  and  able  advocacy  for  Its  pro- 
visions and  his  diligent  efforts  to  bring  to 
this  Chamber  an  appropriations  propoeal 
so  carefully  worked  out  assured  its  ready 
acceptance  by  the  Senate. 

Senator  Hill  is  not  new  to  the  task  of 
handling  highly  important  legislative 
proposal.'' — and  none  could  be  more  im- 
portant than  a  measure  that  funds  edu- 
cation, health,  manpower,  and  other  pro- 
grams of  such  a  vital  nature  Over  the 
years  the  Senate  has  often  gained  the 
benefit  of  hia  experience  and  deep  un- 
derstandintj  It  certainly  was  demon- 
strated durins  the  consideration  of  this 
measure  yesterday  The  Senate  and  the 
Nation  owe  Senator  Hill  a  sincere  debt 
of  gratitude.  It  is  richly  deserved. 

The  .senior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  J  WITS  1  deserves  similarly  high 
commendation  for  his  sinitularly  out- 
.standing  contribution  to  thf  passage  of 
this  measure  He  has  been  assigned  the 
U?adership  for  the  minority  as  its  rank- 
ing member  on  the  subcommittee.  His 
full  gra.sp  of  the  many  facets  of  this  vast 
funding  measure  was  clearly  exhibited. 
The  Senate  is  most  grateful. 

The  Senate  is  grateful  also  for  the 
vital  role  played  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hamp.shire  I  Mr  Cotton]  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  this  measure. 
His  long  and  abiding  interest  in  this 
funding  measure  and  the  many  programs 
it  supports  was  of  creat  assistance  to 
the  Senate  We  are  most  grateful. 

Other  Senators  deserve  our  thanks. 
Noteworthy  were  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse!.  While  offering  his  own  strong 
and  sincere  views  which,  in  some  re- 
spects differed  from  those  of  the  com- 
mittee, he  in  no  way  inhibited  the  dis- 
po.sition  of  this  measure.  Indeed,  no 
Member  of  this  body  has  devoted  more 
time  and  energy  to  enhance  this  Na- 
tion's education,  health,  and  welfare  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Harris  1 
IS  similarly  to  be  commended.  And  the 
efforts  of  the  Senators  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  HartkeI  and  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son !  should  be  singled  out  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Senators  from  Massachu- 
setts IMr.  Kennedy!.  Michifjan  (Mr. 
Hart  I.  and  Delaware  :Mr  Wiili.\ms1. 
Their  views  are  always  thoughtful,  al- 
way.s  most  welcome 

So  to  these  and  many  other  Senators 
we  are  grateful  for  joining  to  assure 
prompt  and  efflcumt  action  on  this  meas- 
ure yesterday  The  Senate  may  be  proud 
of  another  outstanding  achievement. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRL\TIONS.  1968— 
TRIBUTES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate's  consideration  yesterday  of  the 
measure  making  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  met  with  swift  and 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRF 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr  Bvrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair  > .  Under  the 
order  previously  entered,  the  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President.  I  in- 
tend to  .-^jieak  on  the  subject  of  land  re- 
form in  Vietnam  Before  I  do  so,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  brief  statement  on  an- 
other subject. 


MILWAUKEE  SHOWS  NATION  HOW 
TO  HANDLE  RIOTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  basis  of  results  to  date,  it  appears 
that  Milwaukee  may  have  taught  the  Na- 
tion a  lesson  In  how  to  handle  the  big 
city  riots  that  have  loecome  such  a  tragic 
national  problem.  The  Milwaukee  riot 
stor>*  is  not  over.  Just  last  night  an  addi- 
tional death  was  reported  and  more  fires 
were  set. 

But  on  the  basis  of  the  numt)er  of  peo- 
ple killed,  the  personal  InjuiT  sustained, 
the  value  of  property  destroyed,  Milwau- 
kee seems  to  be  coming  through  its  night- 
mare far.  far  better  than  any  other  big 
city  in  the  Nation. 

Wisconsin  officials  deserve  great 
credit  for  this — and  especially  does  the 
mayor  of  Milwaukee,  Henry  Maier.  The 
mayor  acted  with  great  speed  to  bring 
overwhelming  force  to  bear  in  the  riot 
areas. 

He  swiftly  asked  for  the  National 
Guard,  and  a  very  large  National  Guard 
force. 

And  he  inunediately  imposed  a  pain- 
ful but  remarkably  effective  24-hour  cur- 
few on  the  city.  Everyone — and  I  mean 
everyone — except  police,  soldiers,  fire- 
men, doctors,  nurses,  and  reporters  were 
kept  off  the  streets. 

This  metropolis  of  some  three-quarters 
of  a  million  people  became  a  ghost  town. 
Residents  could  not  eveii  go  to  grocery 
stores  to  buy  food.  It  was,  and  continues 
to  be,  a  hard,  tough  mea.sure;  it  i.<;  a 
big  price  for  Milwaukeeans  to  pay;  but 
it  may  be  working. 

The  Milwaukee  Police  are  doing  a  su- 
perlative job,  restrained  but  highly  effec- 
tive. And  the  Illustrious  Wisconsin  32d 
National  Guard  Division  has  always  been 
highly  efficient. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  President,  the  Milwaukee 
problem  is  certainly  not  o\cr.  The  big 
job  lies  ahead. 

But  the  Immediate  task  of  establishing 
law  and  order,  of  protecting  life  and  per- 
son, of  preventing  the  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  property  may  be  on  its  way  to  so- 
lution far  better  in  Milwaukee  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  Nation. 

Mayor  Maier  started  planning  for  .^ust 
this  kind  of  an  outbreak  more  than  a 
year  ago.  He  secured  the  cooperation 
of  Wisconsin's  State  authorities  and  the 
Milwaukee  Common  Council;  and  the 
moment  the  not  began.  Milwaukee  City 
Hall  was  poi.sed  and  ready  to  act.  with 
a  detailed,  meticulously  organized  plan 
of  action. 

As  I  .said  at  the  outset,  Mr  President, 
the  Milwaukee  riot  story  is  far  from  over, 
as  last  nights  events  show:  but  h^re  is  a 
situation  that  deserves  the  watchful  at- 
tention of  the  country  and  Congress 

Milwaukee  will  be  a  demonstration  of 
what  happens  when  a  city  a".d  State  are 
prepared  to  act  swifly  and  decisively  with 
powerful  force  to  meet  a  riot. 

Ye.9terday,  the  New  York  Times  car- 
ried a  biography  of  Mayor  Henry  Maier. 
pppropriately  entitled  "A  Ready  Mayor." 
The  biography  goes  a  long  way  toward 
explaining  why  Milwaukee's  mayor  was 
so  well  prepared  to  act  and  act  swiftly 
and  efficiently  the  Instant  this  riot  de- 
veloped. 

The  anatomy  of  the  curfew  proposed 
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by  Mayor  Maier  and  the  story  of  the 
rapid-fire  events  leading  to  the  riot  are 
told  in  an  excellent  story  in  the  Milwau- 
kee Sentinel.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  both  articles  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 
A  Ready  Mayor:  Henry  Walter  Maies 
Milwaukee,  Aug.  1. — In  his  seven  years  In 
office.  Mayor  Henry  Walter  Maier  has  become 
known  as  an  organizer.  He  has  revamped  the 
executive  office  to  make  It  more  efficient. 
Before  he  goes  before  the  Common  Council 
with  a  new  program,  he  has  his  facts  care- 
fully prepared.  He  requires  a  detailed  re- 
port of  his  staff's  activities. 

"He  is  totally  organized,"  a  staff  member 
says,  "He  likes  to  have  everything  neat." 

This  week,  when  Negroes  began  rioting  In 
the  Inner  city,  Mr.  Maler's  devotion  to  orga- 
nization paid  off.  Like  no  other  Mayor  of  a 
Northern  city,  Mr.  Maier  responded  quickly 
with  a  tough,  detailed  plan  for  a  ctirfew 
written  last  year.  It  had  the  city  transformed 
within  hours. 

HEADED    CITY    LEAGUE 

A  former  president  of  the  National  League 
of  Cities.  Mr.  Maier  has  become  known  as  a 
crusader  for  more  Federal  and  state  aid  to 
metropolitan  areas.  He  wrote  a  book,  "Chal- 
lenge to  the  Cities,"  last  year  describing 
urban  problems.  He  is  attempting  to  get  Wis- 
consin to  revise  Its  laws  so  that  Milwaukee 
will  get  a  larger  percentage  of  shared  Income 
taxes. 

A  good  part  of  his  message  declaring  Mil- 
waukee's racial  emergency  was  a  plea  for 
Federal  help. 

"Now,  as  never  before,  the  central  cities  of 
America  need  the  full  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  of  their  states  and  of  their 
metropolitan  areas  to  prevent  them  from  be- 
coming urban  wastelands,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Maier  maintains  that  with  98  per  cent 
of  the  Negroes  in  metropolitan  Milwaukee 
living  In  the  central  city,  they  are  "walled 
off  by  the  lily  white  suburbs." 

For  this  reason,  he  says  Milwaukee  should 
not  adopt  an  open  housing  ordinance.  If  it 
did,  he  says,  more  whites  would  flee  to  the 
suburbs.  The  ordinance  should  be  adopted 
perhaps,  on  a  county  basis,  he  says. 

Civil  rights  groups  have  attacked  Mr. 
Maler's  refusal  to  back  such  an  ordinance,  re- 
jected four  times  by  the  City  Council.  They 
have  also  criticized  what  he  calls  a  "war  on 
prejudice"  as  an  example  of  tokenism  and  a 
"phony,  Madison  Avenue  device." 

Mr.  Maier  proposed  the  "war"  In  November, 
1965,  to  educate  the  public  about  racial  prej- 
udice and  what  can  be  done  to  combat  It. 
The  program  had  been  stalled  until  the 
council  last  week  approved  the  first  funds  for 
It,  125,000. 

A  Democrat,  Mr.  Maier  (rhymes  with  high- 
er) was  elected  to  the  nonpartisan  ofHce  of 
Mayor  in  1960  after  10  years  in  the  State  Sen- 
ate, seven  of  them  as  his  party's  floor  leader. 
His  colleagues  presented  him  with  a  cita- 
tion for  being  the  best  strategist  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  this  talent  was  noted  In  his  early 
years  in  City  Hall. 

In  those  years,  Mr.  Maler's  council  was 
more  cooperative  and  his  urban  renewal  and 
economic  development  programs  shot  ahead. 
Lately,  his  opponents  have  gained  control 
and  he  may  face  a  tough  fight  when  he  seeks 
his  third  term  next  year. 

A    NATIVE    OF   DAYTON 

Mr.  Maier  was  born  Feb.  7,  1918,  In  Dayton, 
Ohio,  and  grew  up  In  Springfield.  He  came  to 
Milwaukee  as  a  young  man  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in 
1964.  He  went  to  classes  at  night  during  his 
first  term  and  earned  a  master's  degree  in 
urban  affairs  in  1964.  He  and  his  wife.  Mary 


Ann,  have  two  (laughters,  Melanle  and  Me- 
linda. 

In  City  Hall,  Mr.  Maier  projects  an  Image 
of  being  a  methodical.  Intelligent  and  some- 
what authoritarian  executive.  Off  duty,  he 
loosens  up,  fishing  often  for  bass,  In  the 
small  lakes  west  of  Milwaukee. 

"He  has,"  an  aide  says,  "a  Bavarian  tem- 
perament. He  likes  to  chew  the  fat." 

And  he  excels  at  the  city's  unofficial  card 
game,  sheepshead,  a  German  game  played 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  deck. 

"He  plays  It  like  he  does  everything  else," 
a  City  Hall  official  says.  "He  remembers 
everything,  how  every  card  In  the  32-card 
deck  has  been  played." 

CuRi'sw  Hebe  Most  Rigid  in  United  States 
(By  Gene  Cunningham) 

In  a  matter  of  hours  Monday,  Milwaukee 
became  a  blockaded  city  containing  a  sealed- 
off  area. 

It  was  the  most  rigid  curfew  to  be  imposed 
by  any  of  the  cities  involved  In  this  sum- 
mer's nationwide  outbreaks  of  rioting. 

Armed  In  advance  with  a  riot  control 
plan,  Milwaukee  officials  assessed  the  situa- 
tion, declared  a  state  of  emergency  and  called 
for  national  guard  assistance  in  less  than 
five  hours  from  the  time  the  first  trouble 
call  came  In  from  the  riot  area. 

Curfews  Imposed  In  Newark,  N.J.,  Detroit 
and  other  riot  torn  cities  have  closed  liquor 
stores,  taverns  and  gas  stations  and  ordered 
all  persons  off  the  streets  at  night. 

Milwaukee's  curfew,  impoeed  at  3:40  a.m. 
by  Mayor  Maier,  closed  taverns,  liquor  stores 
and  gas  stations  and  ordered  all  persons  off 
the  streets — day  and  night — until  further 
notice,  closing  all  businesses  as  a  result. 

Road  blockades  were  set  up.  Only  doctors, 
nurses,  newsmen  and  persons  Involved  In 
emergency  services  were  allowed  to  enter 
the  city.  Inside  the  city,  the  riot  torn  section 
of  the  Inner  core  waa  completely  sealed 
off. 

Maier  termed  the  curfew  the  city's  "main 
weapon"  In  the  prevention  of  further  riot- 
ing. He  credited  It  with  bringing  the  situa- 
tion under  control  early  Monday. 

Except  for  a  two  hour  lifting  of  the  curfew 
Monday  afternoon  to  allow  grocery  stores 
to  open,  the  city  was  at  a  standstill  Mon- 
day. 

Milwaukee's  speed  In  calling  for  national 
guard  troops  and  Imposing  its  stringent  cur- 
few was  a  result  both  of  the  preplanned  riot 
control  procedure  and  the  experiences  of 
other  riot  torn  cities. 

The  riot  control  plan,  a  formal  outline  of 
steps  to  be  taken  In  case  of  civil  disorder  or 
emergency,  was  worked  out  by  the  mayor's 
office  In  co-operation  with  the  governor's 
staff,  civil  defense  officials  and  police,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  mayor's  staff  said. 

"It  involves  the  consideration  of  emer- 
gency steps  from  the  contacting  of  the  White 
House  and  keeping  them  advised  to  contact- 
ing of  the  governor,"  he  said. 

If  the  police  chief  believes  a  disorder  is 
such  that  it  affects  the  welfare  of  the  city, 
he  contacts  the  mayor  who  evaluates  the 
situation  and,  If  necessary,  puts  the  plan 
Into  operation,  the  staff  member  said. 

One  provision  of  the  plan  is  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  "hot  line"  between  the  mayor's 
office  and  the  governor's  office  In  Madison. 
The  line  was  Installed  last  summer  during 
the  picketing  and  demonstrations  in  Wau- 
watosa  and  has  been  maintained  since  then, 
the  spokesman  said. 

The  riot  control  plan  was  completed  about 
two  months  ago  and  is  being  followed  In  the 
present  emergency,  the  mayor's  office  said. 

Maier  Issued  the  following  chronology 
leading  up  to  his  declaration  in  an  emer- 
gency and  the  national  guard  callup: 

11:40  pjn.  Sunday — He  was  notified  at  his 
home  of  the  riot  by  James  C.  Newcomb,  his 
chief  administrator. 

11:46  pjn. — Newcomb  phoned  Paul  Has- 


sett,  Gov.  Knowles'  chief  administrator,  and 
alerted  him  to  the  situation. 

12:40  a.m.  Monday — Maier  asked  the  gov- 
ernor to  place  the  guard  on  standby  alert 
after  he  and  his  staff  arrived  at  their  city 
hall  offices, 

12:50  p.m. — The  White  House  was  apprised 
of  the  situation  by  Alex  Le  Grand,  the  may- 
or's administrative  assistant. 

1  a.m. — Maier  was  called  by  Fire  Chief 
James  Moher  and  told  that  his  department 
was  receiving  numerous  false  alarms  and  that 
his  men  were  being  stoned. 

1:30  a.m.— Police  Chief  Harold  A.  Breler 
called  the  mayor  and  said  he  felt  the  guard 
wasn't  needed. 

1:50  a.m. — Moher  asked  the  mayor  to  have 
the  guard  called  out. 

2:26  a.m. — Breler  asked  Maier  to  call  out 
the  guard. 

2:27  a.m. — Maier  carried  out  Brier's  re- 
quest and  proclaimed  a  state  of  emergencj 
for  Milwaukee. 

3:40  a.m. — Maier  held  a  press  conference 
and  announced  an  indefinite  around  the 
clock  curfew,  which  closed  all  liquor  and 
gasoline  dispensing  businesses,  and  limited 
pedestrian  and  vehicle  traffic  only  to  emer- 
gency and  essential  personnel. 

The  procedures  followed  here  early  Mon- 
day were  similar  to  those  followed  elsewhere, 
but  they  were  hours  or  even  days  faster. 

Detroit,  where  a  curfew  is  still  in  effect, 
called  for  national  guard  troops  near  the  end 
of  its  first  full  night  of  rioting,  a  spokesman 
for  Detroit  Mayor  Jerome  Cavanagh  said 
Monday.  Federal  troops  were  brought  In 
during  the  second  night  of  rioting,  he  said. 

The  situation  in  Newark  was  slower  in 
erupting  into  a  full  scale  riot.  The  disturb- 
ance the  first  night  was  considered  an  inci- 
dent, a  Newark  official  said.  It  was  contained 
by  precinct  police. 

The  following  night  started  out  the  same 
way  with  property  damage  and  looting  but 
then  developed  Into  mass  rioting  with  gun- 
fire and  sniping,  he  said.  A  call  went  out  for 
state  troopers  and  national  guardsmen,  he 
said. 

Local  civil  rights  groups,  leaders  in  the 
Negro  community  and  governmental  agencies 
have  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the  uneasy  peace 
in  Milwaukee  since  the  first  of  the  summer 
riots  began  elsewhere.  With  Newark  and 
Detroit,  concern  grew. 

Last  week,  rimiors  began  to  circulate  that 
a  riot  was  scheduled  to  begin  Saturday  or 
Sunday.  Several  Milwaukee  persons,  con- 
cerned at  the  possibility  of  an  outbreak  here, 
went  to  Madison  last  week  to  discuss  the 
situation  with  officials  of  the  governor's  com- 
mission on  human  rights. 

'31ow  off  steam  measures"  were  take  by 
some  to  encourage  the  restless  to  talk  it  out 
In  small  groups,  and  Negroes  known  to  favor 
the  "keep  your  cool"  move  circulated  through 
the  area  trying  to  calm  the  militant,  one 
official  said. 

In  addition,  special  work  programs  and 
summer  projects  were  going  in  full  swing, 
Negro  youths  were  at  work  in  the  county's 
Junior  public  works  program  and  in  a  spe- 
cial crash  program  supported  by  federal  funds 
and  providing.  In  addition  to  Jobs,  recrea- 
tional and  educational  programs. 

There  was  no  outward  indication  that  the 
riot  was  coming,  nor  any  single  Incident  that 
touched  It  off,  as  there  has  been  in  other 
cities. 

Mllwaiikee  has  had  picketing  and  racial 
demonstrations  In  the  past  but  not  the  sniper 
action,  looting  and  destruction  that  it  had 
early  Monday. 
Past  incidents  have  Included: 
Last  summer's  demonstrations  and  picket- 
ing carried  out  by  members  of  the  youth 
council  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  at  the  homes 
of  public  officials  who  are  members  of  the 
Eagles  club.  The  club  has  a  white  only  mem- 
bership {xjlicy. 
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School  boycotts  In  1964  and  1965  in  pro- 
test to  what  was  considered  the  failure  of 
the  school  board  to  act  on  charges  of  racial 
Imbalance  In  the  Milwaukee  public  schools. 

Sit-in  demonstrations  at  the  courthouse 
In  1983  staged  in  protest  to  the  appointment 
of  a  member  of  the  social  development  com- 
mission. 

Demonstrations  and  picketing  this  summer 
by  the  youth  council  of  the  NAACP  at  the 
homes  of  Milwaukee  aldermen  in  protest  to 
their  votes  against  the  proposed  open  hous- 
ing regulation  for  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  also  ask.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  an  unusually  authoritative 
article  written  by  two  Milwaukee  Journal 
reporters  one  of  whom  had  covered  the 
Newark  riot  and  one  who  covered  the 
Detroit  riot  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point.  This  article  documents  the 
difference  in  response  of  the  three  cities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Crrr    Movro    Much    Fasttr    Than    Dctkoit. 
NrwAax 

(Journal  rcporte'-^  Frank  A.  Auko/er  and 
Kenneth  C.  Field  covered  the  Detroit  riot- 
ing, and  Field  aiio  coie'ed  the  upheaval  in 
Newark.  Here  they  compare  the  disorders  in 
htiltoaukee  u-ith  those  in  Detroit  and 
Newark.) 

From  the  be«lnnlng  the  disorders  In  Mil- 
waukee differed  from  those  In  Detroit  and 
Newark : 

There  was  swift  police  response  here  to 
mobs  of  Neeroe* — young  and  old — rampnglns 
down  a  main  street  smashing  windows  and 
destroying  private  property. 

A  24  hour  curfew  was  Imposed  and  en- 
forced within  hours  after  the  violence 
erupted  here 

Authorities  !n  both  Detroit  and  Newark 
were  criticized  for  not  taking  these  two  steps 
early  enough. 

There  were  other  factors  here— related  to 
rapid  action  on  the  part  of  public  offlclals — 
that  spelled  the  difference. 

Oov.  Knowles  Immediately  called  out  the 
national  guard  It  was  on  the  streets  within 
hours  after  Mayor  Maler's  request. 

HEXO   DOWN    DISOROES 

This,  plus  prompt  police  action  along  the 
main  street  in  the  inner  city — N.  3rd  st  — 
held  down  lootlnt;  and  Are  bombing  of  stores. 
With  the  curfew,  the  inner  core  was  tightly 
sealed  with  a  nn^  of  steel.  With  taverns. 
Industry  and  business  shut  down  because  of 
the  curfew,  people  were  kept  off  the  streets 
This   reduced    the   area   of   disorder 

Unlike  other  cities,  the  upheaval  here  ap- 
parently was  not  touched  off  by  a  specific 
Incident  which  became  a  rallying  point  for 
rioters. 

Rioters  here  never  were  in  command  of 
the  situation  as  they  were  in  Detroit  and 
Newark.  A  chaotic  situation  here  never 
developed. 

Some  of  the  other  differences  lend  support 
to  the  statements  Monday  by  three  civil 
rights  leaders  that  they  had  heard  reports 
of  planning  behind  the  riots  here. 

But  It  could  be.  one  civil  rights  leader 
said,  that  Milwaukee  Negroes  simply  were 
reacting  to  the  "fad"  of  rioting  This  would 
seem  true  because  the  disorders  of  those 
of  other  cities  and.  apparently,  lacked  the 
popular  support  of  the  city's  90.000  Negroes 
In  other  cities.  Incidents  that  touched  off 
rioting  most  often  Involved  rumors  sur- 
rounding police  arrests.  In  Detroit.  It  was  a 
raid  on  an  after  hours  drinking  joint  and 
the  rumor  that  police  had  kicked  one  of  the 
men  arrested  down  a  flight  of  stairs. 

NOT    AIMED    AT    WHrrXS 

In  Newark.  It  was  the  arrest  of  a  cab 
driver  for  a  minor  traffic  violation  and  the 


rumor  that  he  hat!  been  beaten  to  death  In 
a  police  station. 

Another  rumor  in  Newark  was  that  a  preg- 
nant woman  was  beaten  by  police. 

But  in  Milwaukee  the  rioting  apparently 
erupted  spontaneously. 

Somewhat  like  Detroit,  It  was  apparent 
here  that  the  rioting  was  not  racial  In  char- 
acter. Whites  were  not  directly  menaced. 

In  many  respects,  too,  It  appeared  that  the 
disturbance  here  had  nothing  to  do  with 
civil  rights. 

Rumors  last  week  of  Imminent  rioting  ap- 
parently brought  groups  of  Negroes  out  on 
N.  3rd  Sunday  night  Small  and  Urge  groups 
roamed  the  streeU.  Windows  were  smashed 
and  the  violence  was  on. 

There  appeared  to  be  no  specific  Incident 
that  involved  the  police. 

Yet  sniper  flre  erupted  within  a  few  hours 
after  the  violence  started. 

On  the  first  day  of  rioting  In  Detroit  and 
Newark,  looting  wm  extensive.  Mobs  broke 
into  stores  and  bvislness  places  and  stripped 
them.  Looting  was  light  here. 


VIETNAM;  THE  OTHER  WAR— LAND 
REP'ORM  must  be  EMPHASIZED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ad- 
dress myself  today  to  our  Nation's  and 
truly  the  world's  most  urgent  problem — 
Vietnam. 

I  support  the  President  in  his  stated 
objective  of  seeking  a  political  settlement 
of  the  war  through  genuine  negotiations. 
I  support  and  commend  the  President  in 
his  restraint  in  the  use  of  military  force 
in  Vietnam.  Under  President  Johnsons 
thoughtful  leadership,  we  are  waging  a 
limited  war  m  Vietnam  for  limited  objec- 
tives This  Nation  is  not  conducting  a 
"holy  war"  against  communism.  This 
Nation  neither  seeks,  nor  wants  to  es- 
tablish an  American  military  presence 
in  Vietnam. 

But  I  have  crravc  reservations  about 
our  Government's  policies  in  the  so- 
called  other  war  in  Vietnam,  the  fight 
for  social  and  economic  improvement 
for  all  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

In  this  guerrilla  war,  the  social  and 
economic  progress  we  make  is  absolutely 
crucial.  If  we  lose  this  side  of  the  Viet- 
nam .stniKgle,  we  cannot  win  in  any 
meaningful  sense  in  Vietnam. 

If  we  wm  the  social  and  economic  bat- 
tle, military  success  will  be  swift  and  in- 
evitable. 

Events  of  the  last  18  months  should 
prove  this  to  the  most  hardheaded  advo- 
cate of  military-victory-flrst  There  are 
few  if  any  examples  in  history  of  a  coun- 
tr>'  whicii  has  poured  such  an  immense 
amount  of  military  fire-power  from  land 
and  air  against  such  a  relatively  feeble 
foe.  with  such  little  evidence  of  progress. 
The  American  man  in  the  street  re- 
peatedly asks  the  logical  question:  "How 
in  the  world  can  the  most  powerful  mili- 
tar>*  nation  in  the  history  of  mankind 
waste  such  a  prodigal  amount  of  blood 
and  treasure  against  a  fifth-rate  little 
power  and  make  such  little  proRress?" 

The  answer:  We  have  poured  literally 
99  paercent  plus  into  the  military  effort, 
and  only  a  small  fraction  of  1  percent 
into  the  war  that  counts 

Of  course,  the  military  effort  Is  es- 
sential. There  must  be  military  security 
It  does  little  good  to  build  a  schoolhouse 
if  you  cannot  protect  it  from  being 
burned   down    The   trained   teacher  or 


vUlage  administrator  is  of  little  value  if 
she  or  he  is  murdered. 

But  at  the  same  time,  military  con- 
quest means  nothing,  if  we  fail  to  bring 
the  economic  and  social  and  health  gains 
that  persuade  the  people  that  the  Viet- 
cong  do  not  have  the  answer. 

The  progress  in  some  areas  has  been 
nothing  short  of  remarkable.  Over  7,000 
classrooms  have  been  built  in  the  last 
year  In  Vietnam.  Over  18,000  school- 
teachers have  been  trained.  Literally  mil- 
lions of  textbooks  have  been  made  avail- 
able to  South  Vietnamese  schoolchildren 
through  U.S.  aid.  People  who  had  no 
reasonable  expectation  of  ever  seeing  a 
doctor  are  receiving  expert  medical  at- 
tention. I  am  proud  of  these  accomplish- 
ments by  our  Nation. 

However,  we  must  remember  that 
South  Vietnam  Is  a  small  and  crowded 
land — 16  million  people  living  in  an  area 
smaller  than  the  State  of  Missouri.  While 
we  can  be  proud  of  the  classrooms  we 
have  built  and  the  hospitals  we  have 
staffed,  we  have  failed  to  devote  any 
proportionate  amount  of  our  resources, 
our  energies,  or  our  influence  to  the 
great  problem  of  land  reform. 

And  here  is  where  the  Vietcong  slogan 
catches  fire.  The  Vietoong  words,  "To  the 
tiller  belonas  the  soil" — which  is  their 
.slogan — are  more  potent  than  all  the 
bombs  we  have  dropped  since  the  war 
bei^an 

Consider:  In  spite  of  the  enormous 
dislocations  in  recent  years  caused  by 
the  war  and  the  resulting  movement  to 
the  cities,  the  overwhelming  majority— 
tliree-quarters — of  the  Vietnamese  are 
farmers  and  peasants. 

Last  year,  when  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Orville  Freeman  visited  Vietnam  at 
the  request  of  President  Johnson,  he  put 
winning  the  war  in  terms  of  "satisfying 
the  legitimate  aspirations  and  desires 
of  the  Vietnamese  fanners."  But  today, 
land  reform  remains  at  the  bottom  of 
our  list  of  social  and  economic  priorities 
and.  strangely  enough,  occupies  the  iden- 
tical position  on  the  agenda  of  General 
Ky's  administration. 

And  further  consider:  Patterns  of  land 
tenure  are  not  significantly  different 
than  they  were  under  the  French.  Now, 
as  then,  the  absentee  landlord  is  the 
rule,  not  the  exception  Vast  numbers  of 
people  .scrape  the  land  for  a  marginal 
existence. 

There  are  In  South  Vietnam  about  8¥i 
million  acres  of  cultivated  land,  of  which 
a  little  over  6  million  acres  are  rice  land. 
It  Is  these  6  million  acres  that  concern 
us  when  we  speak  of  land  reform,  be- 
cause there  has  been  neither  proposal 
nor  pressure  to  break  up  the  country's 
upland  rubber,  tea,  and  coffee  planta- 
tions. 

The  rice  lands  of  South  Vietnam  are 
divided  into  two  very  different  locations, 
each  with  its  own  characteristic  land 
tenure  pattern. 

The  first  is  the  Mekong  Delta  region, 
where  are  found  not  only  three-fourths 
of  the  rice  land  of  South  Vietnam,  but 
three-fourths  of  the  people  as  well.  Here 
also  we  find  the  greatest  potential  for 
land  reform. 

The  remainder  of  these  rice  lands  are 
found  along  the  coast,  where  increasing 
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population  pressure  over  the  years  has 
forced  their  division  Into  tiny  parcels. 
Here  a  man  with  10  or  20  acres  is  a  land- 
owner of  considerable  holdings.  In  these 
coastal  areas,  land  reform  Is  not  a  major 
issue  because  there  is  little  land  to  be 
divided  up;  the  problem  here  is  produc- 
tivity. 

So  when  we  speak  of  land  reform,  we 
must  remember  that  we  are  speaking 
of  the  Mekong  Delta  and  similar  regions: 
for  it  is  these  areas  which  furnish  most 
of  Vietnam's  rice,  contain  most  of  the 
population,  and  which  reflect  the  worst 
social  abuses  the  Vietnamese  peasant  has 
been  forced  to  endure.  And,  I  might  add, 
constitute  the  most  difiBcult  military 
problem  because  of  the  defection  of  the 
population. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  from 
AID,  at  least  75  percent  of  the  people  In 
the  southern  provinces — most  of  them  In 
or  around  the  Delta — rent  all  or  part 
of  the  land  they  farm. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  land  reform 
in  South  Vietnam  is  not  an  American  In- 
novation or  idea.  Twelve  years  ago.  in  re- 
sponse to  pressure  from  the  Mekong 
Delta  region  for  land  reform,  the  Diem 
government  enacted  two  preliminary 
measures  to  alleviate  a  socially  intoler- 
able and  politically  volatile  problem.  The 
first  was  Ordinance  2  of  1955.  establish- 
ing rent  ceilings  of  15  to  25  percent  of 
the  main  crop  value  and  increasing  land 
tenure  to  5  years.  While  this  measure 
was  hardly  a  bold  beginning,  the  farm- 
ers of  Vietnam  have  not  had  the  chance 
to  discover  what  changes  it  might  have 
effected  because  Ordinance  2  has  never 
been  conscientiously  enforced.  It  is  com- 
mon practice  today,  especially  In  the 
central  lowlands,  for  farmers  to  pay  not 
15  percent,  not  25  percent,  but  as  high 
as  60  percent  of  their  crops  in  rent  to 
landlords  who  somehow  manage  to  get 
along  well  with  each  Saigon  administra- 
tion. 

The  second  measure,  adopted  in  De- 
cemt)er  of  1956,  gave  hope  of  being  the 
first  of  several  gradual  steps  toward 
equitable  land  distribution  In  South 
Vietnam.  This  was  Ordinance  57,  limit- 
ing the  amount  of  riceland  any  individ- 
ual could  own  to  100  hectares — which 
represents  247  acres.  An  additional  37 
acres  to  each  Individual  landholder  was 
allowed  for  ancestor  worship  and  family 
burial  grounds.  All  holdings  larger  than 
the  legal  limit  of  284  acres  were  expro- 
priated, placed  under  government  care, 
and  the  owners  compensated. 

Ordinance  57.  which  is  so  frequently 
pointed  to  with  pride  in  offlcial  circles, 
was  even  at  the  time  of  its  enactment 
an  exceedingly  modest  proposal. 

By  this  statute,  an  Individual's  hold- 
ings, and  not  a  family's  holdings,  were 
limited  to  284  acres.  This  provision  cer- 
tainly helped  to  encourage  the  common 
practice  of  dividing  up  a  large  estate 
among  the  members  of  a  big  landholder's 
family — each  with  his  very  own  37  su:res 
for  burial  ground  and  ancestral  worship. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Diem  adminis- 
tration seized  490,000  acres  of  land  to 
which  no  clear  titles  existed,  in  the  proc- 
ess expelling  thousands  of  peasants  who 
had  been  farming  the  land  as  squatters. 
Under  Diem,  from  1957  to  1960,  the  gov- 


ernment expropriated  about  1.6  million 
acres,  about  20  percent  of  the  land  then 
being  farmed  in  South  Vietnam. 

Nevertheless,  Ordinance  57  might  have 
proved  the  beglimlng  of  a  real  land  re- 
form program  in  South  Vietnam.  It 
might  have,  I  say,  for  to  this  day  close  to 
two-thirds  of  the  1.6  million  acres  have 
never  been  redistributed. 

According  to  the  Saigon  government, 
127,000  people  have  been  permitted  to 
purchase  expropriated  land.  During  Its 
2  years  in  power,  tlie  government  of  Pre- 
mier Ky  has  made  no  new  expropriations 
and,  according  to  the  most  reliable  esti- 
mate, has  distributed  a  maximum  of 
50,000  acres,  or  a  little  over  3  percent  of 
the  land  controlled  by  the  Diem  govern- 
ment. 

I  concede  that  there  are  obstacles  to  a 
meaningful  land  reform  program  In 
South  Vietnam.  Archaic  surveying  regu- 
lations could  require  up  to  20  years  for  a 
legally  proper  survey  of  the  land  in 
South  Vietnam.  Inexcusable  delays  in 
the  processing  of  cases  and  flies  are  en- 
countered at  the  handiB  of  a  sprawling 
and  Inefiaclent  bureaucracy. 

But  the  United  States  has  assigned  no 
urgency,  no  priority  to  the  problem  of 
land  reform,  either.  From  1961  to  1965 
we  provided  no  aid  in  dollars  or  piasters 
for  land-reform  action.  In  1966,  our  land- 
reform  appropriation  of  $953,000  for  the 
entire  year  would  have  run  our  military 
effort  not  for  a  month,  or  a  week,  or  1  day. 
or  1  hour,  but  for  less  than  20  minutes. 
In  fiscal  year  1967,  the  administration 
budgeted  for  land  reform  for  all  of  South 
Vietnam  a  million  and  a  half  dollars 
which  would  probably  sustain  our  mili- 
tary operations  In  Vietnam  for  a  single 
half  hour. 

Even  more  tragically,  of  the  million 
and  a  half  dollars  the  United  States  will 
contribute  this  year  toward  land  reform, 
$800,000  of  this  amount  is  earmarked  for 
surveying  government  land  in  order  to 
draw  up  accurate  deeds.  This  is  analo- 
gous to  a  doctor  on  duty  in  the  accident 
room  of  a  hospital  requiring  a  fully  de- 
tailed medical  history  of  a  critically  in- 
jured patient  before  he  consents  to  stop- 
ping the  bleeding. 

Action  is  needed  now.  If  it  requires 
our  prodding,  our  persuasion,  our  pres- 
sure on  the  Saigon  government  to  get 
action,  then  we  must  prod,  must  per- 
suade, must  pressure. 

The  excuses  that  the  Vietcong  are 
blocking  land  reform  are  no  longer  good 
enough.  It  Is  not  the  Vietcong  who  fol- 
low the  U.S.  troops  into  a  secured  area 
and  collect  back  rents  and  levy  new 
taxes.  No,  indeed,  it  is  the  Ismdlords  and 
their  agents,  with  the  tacit  consent  of 
South  Vietnamese  ofScials. 

The  Vietcong,  with  a  land-reform  pro- 
gram of  their  own,  do  not  bother  with 
accurate  surveys.  When  they  seize  an 
area,  the  Vietcong  simply  give  the  peas- 
ant title  to  the  land  he  has  been  farm- 
ing. And  while  his  ownership  under  a 
Vietcong  title  is  actually  illusory  and  his 
taxes  imdoubtedly  onerous,  the  farmer 
probably  considers  himself  better  off 
with  a  title  to  his  land. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  the  Viet- 
cong have  enjoyed  their  greatest  suc- 
cesses in  this  area  where  land  reform 


under  succeeding  South  Vietnamese 
governments  has  been  nothing  but  an 
empty  slogan,  a  cruel  hoax? 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  Vietcong's 
Interest  in  the  well-being  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  farmer  is  not  self-serving. 
But  I  do  question  whether  we  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  may  very 
well  be  ignoring  the  most  reasonable, 
most  just,  and  least  costly  route  to  the 
expulsion  of  Hanoi's  Influence  from  the 
affairs  of  South  Vietnam. 

Our  efforts,  heretofore,  have  been 
concentrated  upon  raising  the  price  of 
aggression  for  Hanoi  through  the  meas- 
ured application  of  military  force. 

I  believe  that  the  disloyalty  and  indif- 
ference to  the  Saigon  government  on 
the  part  of  the  landless  farmer  of  South 
Vietnam  could  be  converted  to  active 
support  for  an  administration  which 
proved  its  true  concern  for  the  peasants' 
misery  through  a  solid  commitment  to  a 
program  of  real  land  reform. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  United  States 
is  not  waging  a  "holy  war"  against  com- 
munism in  Vietnam.  Communism  does 
not  exist  in  a  vacuum.  It  feeds  upon  ig- 
norance, disease,  and  injustice. 

We  are  helping— too  modestly,  but 
helping— to  build  the  schools,  to  staff 
the  faculties,  to  cure  the  sick,  to  elimi- 
nate disease.  But  all  of  our  magnificent 
efforts  in  education  and  health,  all  of 
the  valor  and  glory  of  American  fighting 
men  will  be  tragic  mockeries  unless  social 
and  economic  justice  prevail. 

South  Vietnam  is  a  land  of  farmers; 
almost  12  million  of  the  16  million  peo- 
ple live  by  the  soil.  The  South  Vietnamese 
farmer  cares  far  more  about  his  land 
than  about  the  makeup  of  the  govern- 
ment in  Saigon.  For  as  long  as  he  can 
remember,  governments  have  risen  and 
fallen  with  a  regularity  almost  approach- 
ing that  of  Nature's  seasons.  He  has 
learned  to  pay  little  heed  to  his  govern- 
ment, because  no  administration  has 
showed  any  determination  to  change  his 
lot. 

Land  reform,  of  Itself,  will  not  magi- 
cally produce  a  stable  democracy  in  this 
ancient  land.  But  without  real  land  re- 
form, I  fear  that  the  prediction  of  the 
cynics — that  our  only  choice  in  South 
Vietnam  will  come  down  to  options  be- 
tween a  dictatorship  of  the  left  or  a 
dictatorship  of  the  right — might  very 
well  materialize. 

If  this  Nation's  experiences  since  1945 
have  taught  us  no  other  lesson,  we  must 
have  learned  that  social  progress  is  the 
key  to  national  stability  and  popiilar  sup- 
port for  governments — and  that  these 
are  ultimately  the  most  formidable  de- 
fenses to  Communist  subversion. 

If  the  tremendous  sacrifices  in  human 
life  and  treasure  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  willingly  making  for 
this  tiny  nation  are  worth  anything — 
and  I  repeat  that  I  believe  they  are — 
then  they  must  mean  not  only  political 
democracy,  but  social  and  economic  Jus- 
tice as  well. 

If,  at  the  end  of  this  long  and  tragic 
war,  we  have  merely  succeeded  in  prop- 
ping up  one  more  unpopular,  unrespon- 
sive, and  uncaring  regime,  then  our 
efforts  and  our  sacrifices  will  not  simply 
have  been  futile,  they  will  be  mockeries 
of  this  Nation  and  its  ideals. 
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As  London  Times  Saigon  correspondent 
Fred  Emery  points  out : 

It  may  b«  questioned  whether  any  progress 
of  lasting  nature  can  be  expected.  In  spite  of 
military  success,  so  long  as  pacification  con- 
tinue* without  a  real  revoluUon  In  the  gov- 
ernment's attitude  toward  land  reform. 

Absentee  landlords  are  still  riding  In  with 
pactfylitg  troops,  not  merely  to  grab  back 
their  lands  but  to  extort  back  rents  for  the 
time  they  fled  the  Viet  Cong.  Senior  American 
officials  recognize  the  problem  only  too  well, 
and  say.  rather  nervously,  that  they  are  hop- 
ing the  government  will  shortly  come  up 
with  a  decree  abolishing  back  rents. 

Mr.  Emery  continues: 

It  remains  that  an  Individual  may  still  own 
up  to  100  hectares  (247  acres)  with  other 
members  of  his  family  owning  as  much  again. 

Added  to  this  landlords  still  extort  rents  as 
high  as  60  percent  of  the  product  of  a  rice 
field,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  see  why  peasants 
keep  their  amos. 

Mr.  President,  the  present  government 
In  Saigon  has  title  to  nearly  1  million 
acres  of  undistributed  land  Unless  and 
until  the  Saigon  government  demon- 
strates a  firm  resolve  to  execute  a  real 
land-reform  proKram.  all  the  flights  of 
rhetoric  about  "paclflcation"  and  "social 
resolution"  will  continue  to  be  a  disgrace- 
ful sham. 

Let  me  make  It  clear:  I  do  not  suggest 
that  the  forceful  Implementation  of  a 
land-reform  program  In  South  Vietnam. 
alone,  will  miraculously  transform  that 
war-torn  country  Into  a  stable  democracy 
or  a  prosperous  nation.  But  I  do  say 
that — without  a  real  program  of  land  re- 
form, honestly  and  forcefully  executed — 
we  will  have  neither 


CENTRAL  ARIZONA  PROJECT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  speak  for  about  a  minute  or  two  on 
another  topic,  the  subject  which  is  going 
to  be  the  main  concern  of  the  Senate 
today:  namely,  the  central  Arizona 
project,  which  is  a  complex  matter, 
touching  on  many  vital  concerns.  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  briefly  to  the  con- 
servation aspects  of  the  bill. 

Last  year  In  the  89th  Congress,  this 
bUl's  predecessor  caused  widespread  con- 
cern among  conservatio.iists  committed 
to  the  preservation  of  our  great  natural 
landscape.  This  was  a  concern  I  shared 
and  for  which  I  fought.  I  felt  the  con- 
struction of  two  dams  m  the  Grand 
Canyon  would  have  marred  and  buried 
sections  of  a  great  natural  wonder. 
Future  generations  would  have  criticized 
us  for  decimating  our  landscape. 

Today  I  am  pleased  and  grateful  that 
these  two  dams  have  been  eliminated 
from  the  central  Arizona  project.  I  am 
even  more  impressed  because  section  13 
of  this  bill  prevents  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  from  authorizing  construc- 
tion of  a  dam  downstream  from  the 
Orand  Canyon.  I  would  have  also  been 
happy  to  see  a  sijpilar  provision  for  the 
Marble  Canyon  dam  site,  but  I  under- 
stand this  was  left  out  pending  consider- 
ation of  an  expanded  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park. 

Because  this  Marble  Canyon  area  is 
still  in  danger.  I  feel  it  imperative  that 
we  In  Congress  act  to  meet  the  need  for 
an     extended     and     expanded     Grand 


Canyon  National  Park.  S.  1004  does  not 
fully  protect  this  area,  and  following  Its 
consideration,  we  will  hopefully  move  on 
to  create  a  more  complete  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park  to  solve  these  important 
conservation  needs 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 


MORAL  CONSIDERATIONS  ALSO 
COMPEL  SENATE  RATIFICATION 
OP  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVEN- 
TIONS—CXH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  as  I 
rise  once  again  today  to  urge  the  Senate 
to  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  the  Hu- 
man Rights  Conventions  on  Forced 
Labor,  freedom  of  Association.  Geno- 
cide. Political  Rights  of  Women,  and 
Slavery.  I  believe  it  is  good  to  recall  that 
these  are  not  merely  legal  documents, 
but  also  profoundly  affirmative  moral 
statements 

The  moral  dimension  of  our  foreign 
policy  has  long  been  recognized  and  tra- 
ditionally acknowledged  by  our  practices. 
In  recent  years,  for  example,  we  have 
advanced  proposals  for  strengthening 
UN  procedures  in  the  field  of  human 
rights.  We  have  spoken  out  clearly 
against  specific  violations  of  human 
rights  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
And.  mo.^t  Important  of  all.  we  have 
earned  widespread  respect  from  other 
nations  for  the  dedicated  manner  In 
which  we  have  set  about  eradicating  dis- 
crimination and  injustice  in  our  society. 
We  thus  find  in  our  past  and  present 
practices  implicit  affirmation  of  human 
rights 

As  I  have  tried  to  emphasize  before: 
our  national  Interests  and  international 
re.sponsibility  compel  us  to  ratify  the 
Human  Ritjhts  Conventions.  Twice  In 
the  lifetime  of  many  of  us,  the  United 
States  has  been  forced  Into  world  wars. 
Twice  we  watched  helplessly  while  un- 
checked domestic  oppression  grew  into 
unprovoked  foreign  aggression.  Aggres- 
sion since  1945  has  been  the  exclusive 
practice  of  those  regimes  which  first  de- 
prived their  own  citizens  of  basic  human 
freedoms  Human  rights  and  peace  are 
intimately  related  and  historically  inter- 
dependent. When  the  human  rights  of 
any  people  are  threatened,  peace  Itself  Is 
threatened. 

Peace  and  freedom  are  the  fundamen- 
tal objectives  of  this  Nation's  policies. 
Let  us  never  fail  to  recognize  that  the 
world  looks  to  us  not  merely  as  an  ar- 
senal of  weapons  and  a  storehouse  of 
commodities,  but  as  a  society  committed 
to  the  promotion  of  the  dignity  of  man. 
This  country  was  founded  on  the  basis 
of  ethics  and  morality,  and  we  betray  our 
heritage  if  we  fall  to  state  our  case  In 
moral  terms. 

Our  most  fundamental  question  is  not 
"How  much  artillery''"  or  'How  many 
men.^"  It  is  rather  "To  what  purpose?" 
And  for  this  the  world  awaits  an  an- 
swer—an answer  that  we  have  thus  far 
failed  to  provide  In  the  ratification  of 
the  Human  Rights  Conventions. 

Let  the  Senate  move  positively  toward 
both  peace  and  international  .securing  of 
human  rights  by  ratifying  the  Treaties 
on  Forced  Labor,  Freedom  of  Associa- 
tion. Genocide.  Political  Rights  of 
Women,  and  Slavcrj'. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sag- 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
PROXMIRE  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  AMERICAN  HIGHWAY  SYS- 
TEM—ITS CONSTRUCTION  AND 
SAFETY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
We.st  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  90th  Congress  convened  last  Jan- 
uary. Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  were  under- 
standably concerned  over  the  action  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  In 
cutting  back  on  the  highway  program 
for  fiscal  year  1967. 

This  concern  was  testified  to  by 
speeches  in  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
by  the  communications  from  the  chief 
executives  of  the  many  States,  and  by 
correspondence  with  individual  Sena- 
tors and  the  public  generally. 

I  recall  more  than  60  Senators  in- 
dicating to  me  personally  that  they  had 
received  correspondence  opposing  the 
action  of  the  President  in  withholding 
truiit  funds  set  aside  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  highway  system  of  the  United 
States. 

The  funds  withheld  by  that  executive 
action  amounted  to  $1.1  billion. 

In  lisrht  of  this.  I  think  it  is  important 
for  us  to  consider  the  action  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  approximately  2 
weeks  ago.  In  a  move  ostensibly  designed 
to  reduce  pressures  on  the  general 
fund — I  repeat,  on  the  general  fund- 
that  body  adopted  a  5-percent  cut  in  the 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1968  for 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  The 
bugetary  Implications  in  the  House  are 
not  my  concern  as  I  speak  today.  That 
which  does  concern  me,  however,  is  that 
this  unselective — I  use  that  word  ad- 
vi.sedly — cut  reduced  expenditures  from 
the  highway  trust  fund  by  5  percent.  In 
so  doing.  $189  million  in  actual  cash  was 
removed  from  the  hishway  appropri- 
ations portion  of  the  bill  to  which  I  have 
directed  our  attention. 

The  gross  effect  on  this  area  of  the 
total  Transportation  Department  reduc- 
tion will  be  to  postpone  the  oblitralion  of 
$1.2  billion  of  highway  funds.  This  im- 
pact on  our  highway  construction  ef- 
fort— which.  I  emphadze.  has  no  rela- 
tion to  the  general  funt' — will  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  withdrawal  Oi  a  commitment 
of  the  Congress  to  the  higi  way  program 
as  it  is  now  in  effect. 

We  now  face  serious  underfinancing  of 
our  highway  program  and  these  delays. 
and  further  delays,  compound  the  prob- 
lem of  maintaining  an  orderly  develop- 
ment, of  the  highways  of  our  Nation. 

All  of  the  arguments  which  were  pre- 
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sented  in  January  of  this  year  against 
the  Presidential  cutback  order  of  Novem- 
ber 1966.  including  those  which  were 
presented  by  me.  when  I  addressed  my- 
self to  that  subject  on  January  23,  hold 
true  today  with  respect  to  the  action  of 
the  House,  in  regard  to  the  cut  in  the 
appropriations  for  the  Transportation 
Department  in  connection  with  the  high- 
way pro?;ram. 

House  sponsors  and  supporters  of  this 
5-percent  across-the-board  cut  in  gen- 
eral fund  expenditures  are  reported  to 
have  said  that  they  did  not  intend  to 
bring  about  the  result  which  was  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  implied  and 
inherent  amendment  offered  by  Repre- 
sentative Laird,  of  Wisconsin.  However, 
that  may  be,  I  urgently  request  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee handling  the  Department  of 
Transportation  appropriation  to  recom- 
mend a  restoration  of  at  least  the  full 
amount  of  the  budget  request. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  Federal 
Highway  Administrator,  Lowell  Brid- 
well.  will  make  a  request  for  such  action 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations in  his  testimony  before  them 
today. 

The  effect  of  the  House-passed  reduc- 
tion on  our  economy,  as  well  as  on  the 
progress  and  the  success  of  our  highway 
program,  would  be  most  severe.  Its  po- 
tential impact  on  many  people  In  the 
private  sector — contractors,  suppliers, 
and  labor — as  well  as  its  impact  on  State 
highway  programs  would  be  too  great  for 
us  to  permit  this  action  to  go  unchal- 
lenged. It  is  unfair  for  this  situation  to 
come  about  at  this  time.  It  Is  my  belief 
that  we  need  to  have  it  corrected  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

I  invite  my  fellow  Senators  to  join 
me  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper],  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads, 
as  we  work  with  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  and  others  In  this  body 
seeking  the  restoration  of  these  funds 
for  highway  development  and  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  another  matter  which 
Is  also  of  vital  significance  Is  the  action 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
as  ratified  later  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  reducing  the  appropria- 
tions for  carrying  out  the  highway  safety 
program  from  the  $100  million  requested 
in  the  budget  to  the  $20  million  proposed 
by  the  committee,  and  the  $19  million 
approved  by  the  House. 

We  recall  that  It  was  only  last  year 
that  Congress  adopted  the  Highway 
Safety  Act — a  measure  designed  to  bring 
Into  being  a  full-scale  Federal,  State,  and 
local  government  program  to  wage  a 
massive  and.  we  hope,  effective  action 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  life  and 
the  loss  of  property  on  the  highways  of 
this  Nation.  We  have  held  hearings  on 
this  subject  in  our  Subcommittee  on 
Roads  within  the  past  10  days  or  2  weeks. 
During  that  time,  we  have  heard  testi- 
mony on  the  program  being  conducted 
pursuant  to  the  Highway  Safety  Act. 
It  is  a  measure  of  broad  interest  to  the 
people  of  this  country. 
Every  year  we  suffer  many  more  fa- 


talities upon  our  highways  than  we  do 
upon  the  battlefields.  I  am  committed 
to  any  course  of  responsible  action,  and 
to  the  necessary  appropriation  therefor, 
which  wUl  reduce  casualties  on  the  bat- 
tlefield, and  on  the  highways  as  well.  The 
appropriation  of  the  $100  million  re- 
quested by  the  administration  to  carry 
out  the  highway  safety  program  is  small 
In  comparison  to  the  economic  destruc- 
tion and  human  distress  which  come 
from  accidents,  which  result  in  approxi- 
mately 52,000  deaths  annually,  and  the 
maiming  of  additional  thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  on  the  roads  of 
this  country.  I  repeat  that  figure:  The 
death  toll  Is  52,000  annually,  with  many 
more  thousands  injured  and  maimed. 

I  recognize  that  we  must  examine  and 
reexamine  our  expenditure  priorities  at 
a  time  when  there  are  greater  demands 
on  the  general  fund  than  can  be  met  by 
it.  But  I  know  of  no  program  which  is 
more  capable  of  reducing  human  suffer- 
ing more,  and  make  a  greater  return  on 
the  dollars  invested,  than  the  meaning- 
ful and  effective  highway  safety  pro- 
gram which  has  been  written  into  law. 
and  which  now  needs  the  dollars  to  make 
it  work. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Roads  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  recently 
completed  hearings  re'vlewlng  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion in  connection  with  the  Safety  Act 
which  we  passed  In  1966.  We  heard  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  ofQcials  describe  the 
beglrmlngs  of  this  promising  program. 
Now  to  have  the  program  summarily 
stopped  would,  in  a  sense,  be  illogical, 
and  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  tragedy 
of  the  era  of  mobility  in  which  we  live. 
If  by  failing  to  imderwrite  it  we  cause 
delay  In  the  highway  safety  program,  it 
could  only  be  because  we  do  not  see  the 
urgency  of  the  need.  I  believe  that  if  all 
Members  of  Congress,  certainly  all  Sen- 
ators, were  fully  apprised  of  the  situa- 
tion, we  would  respond  with  the  neces- 
sary fimds. 

The  highway  safety  program,  like  the 
highway  construction  program,  we  must 
remember,  Is  a  joint  effort  of  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government.  We  have 
urged,  and  In  some  degree  we  have  re- 
quired, that  the  States  undertake  safety 
programs  imder  penalty  of  losing  10  per- 
cent of  their  highway  fimds  if  they  do 
not  comply.  We  have  asked  the  States  to 
obligate  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
money  to  match  the  Federal  funds  which 
everyone  expected  that  Congress  would 
make  available. 

Our  action  on  appropriations  will 
create  the  environment  In  which  this 
program  can  be  carried  forward.  If  we 
commit  ourselves  to  the  need  for  urgent 
action,  the  States  and  the  communities 
involved  will,  I  think,  respond  accord- 
ingly. If  we  do  not  restore  these  funds, 
and  the  program  Is  forced  to  function  at 
the  reduced  level  of  the  appropriations 
provided  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, then  the  States  and  the  local  com- 
munities -will  be  correct  In  assessing  the 
congressional  view  of  this  program  as 
one  which  can  wait  for  another  day;  and 
imtll  that  day,  there  will  continue  to  be 
casualties,  which  currently  mount  to  the 
total  of  approximately  52,000  killed  dur- 
ing a  12-month  period. 


I  do  not  believe  that  that  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Members  of  Congress;  and  we 
must  reverse  that  action. 

It  is  our  obligation  to  restore  these 
fimds  for  carrying  out  the  highway 
safety  program  and  to  restore  the  full 
appropriations  for  highway  construc- 
tion. Money  for  construction  is  now  In  a 
trust  fund  earmarked  for  that  purpose — 
cash  in  hand,  and  not  money  which 
would  be  drawn  from  the  general  fund. 
It  is  our  obligation  to  restore  these  funds 
so  that  the  actual  and  Implied  promises 
made  to  the  States  by  Congress  will  be 
met.  Contractual  agreements  must  be 
lived  up  to  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 

These  vital  domestic  programs  must 
be  conducted  at  levels  necessary  to  reach 
the  goals  previously  laid  down  by  the 
Congress. 

I  again  urge  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  join  with  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper]  and  me,  and  to  state 
their  views  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  especially  to  the  subcom- 
mittee that  is  handling  the  Department 
of  Transportation  appropriations  legis- 
lation. 

I  know  from  talking  with  some  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  and  of  the  par- 
ent committee  that  our  requests  will  be 
given  the  most  careful  attention.  The 
committee  will  examine  the  record,  and 
I  feel  that  we  will  ultimately  act  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky and  I,  as  well  as  other  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  of 
its  Subcommittee  on  Roads,  are  Intensely 
interested  in  pointing  out  the  actualities 
of  the  problems  that  exist,  and  not  merely 
dramatizing   the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  speak  further 
at  this  time,  but  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  wishes  to  be  heard  on  the 
subject  at  this  time. 

ORDER    OF    BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  may  be  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed for  an  additional  one-half  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
glad  to  join  with  my  colleague  and  friend, 
the  senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph],  with  vhom  I  serve  on 
the  Public  Works  Comml^^tee,  in  calling 
attention  to  the  vital  importance  of  the 
highway  safety  programs,  and  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  providing  adequate  funds  with 
which  to  carry  out  these  programs. 

These  programs  are  being  initiated  by 
the  States  under  the  Highway  Safety  Act 
of  1966.  I  had  the  honor  of  joining  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
in  introducing  in  the  Senate  the  Highway 
Safety  Act.  It  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
without  dissent,  and  by  the  other  body 
by  a  vote  of  317  to  3. 

I  think  it  very  appropriate  for  our 
chairman  to  bring  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country  at  this  time. 

Actually,  I  do  not  believe  the  measure 
has  been  accorded  the  importance  that 
it  deserves.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  pieces  of  legislation 
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passed  in  the  last  Congress,  and  in  fact 
for  several  years. 

I  have  said  many  times — and  I  believe 
It  is  also  the  opmion  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee — thut  much  attention  has 
been  given  in  the  news  media  to  the  sub- 
ject of  safe  automobile  design.  That  has 
been  proper  because  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  19G6  was  an  important  con- 
tribution to  highway  safety. 

However,  many  persons,  and  those  who 
have  had  long  experience  with  the  prob- 
lems of  highway  safety,  believe  that  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  will  in  the 
long  run  be  much  more  important  to 
highway  safety  than  will  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Act  of  1966. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
important  to  stress  what  has  been  .'^o  well 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 

These  measures  were  companion  bills 
in  the  Senate.  We  had  the  dramatics  of 
the  automobile  companies  which  manu- 
facture these  cars  under  scrutiny.  The 
shortcomings  of  the  various  automobiles 
were  divulged  to  the  public. 

We,  of  course,  want  the  automobiles  to 
be  improved.  It  is  likewise  very  impor- 
tant that  there  be  constant  improvement 
in  road  design  and  road  markings,  proper 
embankments  at  the  sides  of  roads,  the 
rate  of  incline  and  decline  as  well  as  the 
curves  in  roads  must  be  closely  con- 
trolled. There  must  be  proper  markings 
to  indicate  for  the  motorist  where  turn- 
offs  are  located  and  what  is  the  accepta- 
ble rate  of  speed.  These  signs  must  be 
properly  spaced,  properly  colored,  and 
properly  worded. 

This  Is  all  very  important  to  the  safety 
of  the  American  motorist.  We  must  re- 
member that  the  lighting  on  roads  im- 
proves the  visibility.  When  we  improve 
the  lighting  on  roads  we  improve  the 
ability  of  the  driver  of  the  car  to  operato 
it  safely. 

I  agree  that  these  many  facets  of 
highway  Improvement  mean  more  in 
terms  of  safety  in  the  long  run  than  was 
realized  when  the  legislation  was  first 
presented  to  the  Senate 

I  appreciate  the  stress  that  Is  being 
given  to  the  vital  aspects  of  the  Highway 
Safety  Act. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  chairman  of  our  committee  On  Sep- 
tember 2.  1966.  the  lead  editorial  in  Life 
magazine,  while  paying  full  credit  to  the 
Importance  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act.  pointed  out  what  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing here:  that  in  the  long  run.  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  would  be  of  greater 
Importance. 

An  automobile  design  must  be  the  best 
possible  with  respect  to  safety  before  the 
automobile  is  allowed  to  get  on  the  road. 
But  there  must  also  be  a  qualified  driver 
In  the  car. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  some  of  the 
programs  which,  under  the  Highway 
Safety  Act.  the  Slates  have  been  asked  to 
develop.  In  fact,  they  are  told  they  must 
develop  these  safety  programs.  The 
States  have  been  working  upon  them  now 
for  months. 

Comprehensive   highway   safety    pro- 


grams are  now  being  developed  by  the 
States  which  include; 

Regular  and  continued  annual  Inspec- 
tion of  every  automobile. 

A  driver  education  program  available 
to  and  required  of  all  of  licensing  age. 
Th.it  includes  all  youths  who  may  oper- 
ate automobiles,  and  also  an  adult  driver 
retraining  program. 

Improved  highway  design  and  con- 
struction with  safety  features  for  all 
roads.  Up  to  this  point,  the  safety  fea- 
tures have  been  applicable  only  to  the 
Federal-aid  highway  systems.  The  high- 
way safety  construction  program  must 
include  provisions  for  pedestrian  safety, 
safer  residential  streets,  and  roadway 
lighting. 

The  immediate  reconstruction  of  areas 
of  road  systems  upon  which  there  have 
been  high  rates  of  accidents, 

A  uniform  system  of  driver  licensing 
and  regular  reexamination,  Including  a 
driver  improvement  program. 

Sy.-5terr.;?  of  motor  vehicle  registration 
which  provide  for  the  rapid  entry  and 
recovery  of  inf.jnnation. 

Improved  aiid  uniform  traffic  control 
de\  ices  and  systems. 

The  reduction  of  accidents  arising 
from  persons  driving  under  the  influence 
of  alcohol,  by  proper  methods  of  testing 
and  by  court  action. 

Emergency  medical  serviCi'.s.  including 
the  traming  of  ambulance  and  rescue 
operators,  and  the  provision  of  emer- 
gency vehicles  and  equipment.  In  this  re- 
.spect,  Mr  President.  I  was  interested  to 
hear  the  testimony  of  the  Federal  High- 
way .Administrator,  before  our  commit- 
tee a  week  or  two  ago,  that  not  a  State  in 
the  Union  has  a  program  for  the  provi- 
sion of  ambu'ances  and  emergency  op- 
erators, and  for  training  their  attend- 
ants. Ironically,  most  of  the  ambulances 
are  provided  by  funeral  homes. 

Special  Ucen.ses.  .safely  helmets  and 
equipment  required  of  motorcycle  driv- 
ers. 

A  traffic  and  accident  records  system. 

Improved  traffic  courts. 

Finally,  a  program  to  achieve  uniform 
rules  of  the  road  in  all  jurisdictions. 

Mr.  President,  this  comprehensive 
highway  safety  program  Is  a  vital  pro- 
gram— because  its  design  is  to  save  lives, 
to  prevent  accidents,  and  to  bring  under 
control,  .so  far  as  po.ssible.  the  awful  toll 
of  highway  accidents  which  kill  and 
maim  thousands  of  persons  in  every 
Stale. 

The  procedure  established  under  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  can  be  described 
simply  as  follows: 

The  act  provides  for  a  .system  of  grants 
to  the  States  to  initiate  these  programs. 
The  act  authorized  $67  million  for  fiscal 
1967,  $100  million  for  fiscal  1968,  and 
$100  million  for  fi.scal  1969. 

These  authorizations  are  apportioned 
to  the  States  by  Ihf  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation— 75  percent  on  the  basis  of 
populati.n,  and  25  percent  on  a  basis  to 
be  dctennined  by  the  Secretary.  The 
flexibility  given  to  the  Secretary  has  at 
least  one  important  purpose — to  provide 
him  the  ability  to  encourage  the  imme- 
diate Implementation  of  safety  programs 
in  larger  centers  of  population. 

The  sums  of  P'  ^nev    •  h  ch  have  been 


authorized  for  the  highway  safety  pro- 
gram are  apportioned  to  the  States  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  money  is  ap- 
portioned to  the  States  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Federal-aid  highway  .systems. 
The  apportionments  tu  the  Slates  must 
be  made  before  January  1  prtci'ding  the 
fi.scal  year  beginning  on  the  following 
July  1.  In  other  words,  for  fiscal  1968. 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  had  to 
apiKDition  the  money  authorized  for  that 
year  before  January  1,  1967. 

Following  that  authority,  the  .Secre- 
tary did  apportion  to  the  States,  before 
January  1,  1967,  75  percent  of  the  S67 
million  authorized  for  fiscal  1967,  and 
75  percent  of  the  $100  million  authorized 
for  fiscal  1968— a  total,  less  administra- 
tive funds,  of  $118  million. 

I  must  point  out  that  the  States  are 
required  by  the  act  to  have  a  highway 
.safety  program  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  and  such  pro- 
L'rains  shall  be  in  accordance  with  uni- 
form standards  promulgated  by  the  Sec- 
retary. These  standards  have  been  pro- 
mulgated. If  a  State  docs  not  implement 
such  highway  safety  programs,  its  high- 
way con.struction  apportionment  may  be 
reduced  by  10  perceiit. 

For  example,  if  a  Stale  such  as  my 
Slate  of  Kentucky,  or  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  of  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Randolph,  or  any  other  State 
should  have.  say.  an  apportionment  of 
$100  million  for  the  construction  of  all 
its  Federal-aid  highways — interstate, 
primary,  secondary,  and  urban— the 
Highway  Safety  Act  requires  that  if  that 
State  has  not  adopted  a  program  for 
highway  safety,  its  apportionment  of 
highway  construction  funds  could  be  re- 
duced by  $10  million. 

So  we  have  this  anomalous  situation 
The  Congress  and  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  find  themselves  in  this 
position:  Having  urged  the  States  to 
move  rapidly  and  effectively  toward  the 
adoption  of  a  highway  safety  program: 
having  said  to  the  States,  "Unless  you  do 
so,  you  may  suffer  a  penally  of  10  per- 
cent of  all  your  highway  construction 
funds";  with  the  States  now  in  the  proc- 
ess of  complying  with  that  requirement: 
and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
having  followed  the  provisions  of  the  act 
and  apportioned  funds  to  the  States— 
now  the  other  body  denies  the  authority 
to  obligate  funds  against  these  appor- 
tionments beyond  a  limit  of  $20  million. 
What  will  be  the  result?  Unless  the  funds 
for  the  Stale  and  community  safety  pro- 
grams are  restored,  it  seems  to  me  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  will  become  a  nullity 

It  is  therefore  essential  that  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Appropriations, 
which  handles  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation funds,  including  those  for  high- 
way safety,  and  the  full  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  the  Senate  itself, 
understand  the  gravity  of  this  .situa- 
tion—and that  steps  be  taken  to  follow 
through  on  the  commitment  that  was 
made  in  the  pa.ssage  of  the  Highway 
Safety  Act,  to  provide  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  the  programs  it  requires. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  will  ask  that  the 
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fiscal  1968  appropriation  be  fixed  at  $100 
million  to  meet  this  obligation. 

We  are  involved  in  a  war — of  which  we 
are  conscious  day  by  day  and  hour  by 
hour  and  which  requires  not  only  the 
sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  men  but  also 
their  support  in  funds.  Its  cost  is  heavy. 
There  is  a  budgetary  problem  which  all 
of  us  must  take  into  account,  because  it 
holds  the  threat  of  inflation,  and  we 
know  the  impact  of  inflation  upon  the 
productive  industries  of  our  country  and 
the  pocketbooks  of  our  citizens. 

However,  the  highway  safety  program 
also  deals  with  the  lives  of  our  citizens.  I 
believe  it  deals  more  directly  with  the 
lives  and  safety  of  our  citizens  than  per- 
haps any  other  program  upon  which  we 
vote,  with  the  exception  of  the  support 
of  our  forces  in  Vietnam. 

We  have  many  programs  for  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  disease.  We  voted  on 
them  yesterday.  Of  course,  those  are 
worthwhile  programs.  Nevertheless,  on 
our  highways  we  see  and  read  daily  of 
tragic  accidents  which  involve  the  loss 
of  life,  and  the  maiming  of  young  peo- 
ple, and  of  old  people,  which  will  last 
throughout  their  lives.  We  must  do 
something  about  it. 

The  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  and  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  are  the  only  means 
I  know  by  which  we  can  do  something 
about  this  problem.  I  hope  that  the  initi- 
ative of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
and  his  continuing  interest  in  this  field, 
with  such  assistance  as  I  can  give,  will 
focus  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and 
the  country  on  this  very  serious  problem 
which  has  been  caused  by  the  action  of 
the  other  body. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
compliment  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
for  his  explanation  of  the  important  fea- 
tures of  the  Highway  Safety  Act.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Congress  will  act  in  a  re- 
sponsible way,  responsive  to  the  thinking 
of  the  American  people.  We  will  carry 
this  act  forward  and  do  it  with  the  desire 
and  determination  to  eliminate  the  heavy 
casualties  that  are  occurring  on  our  high- 
ways. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia — joined  by 
other  Senators — are  saying  that  high- 
way appropriations,  drawn  from  a  trust 
fund,  must  be  continued  at  the  highest 
possible  level,  and  that  we  must  provide 
the  necessary  $100  million  for  the  high- 
way safety  program  which  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  I  indicated  would 
be  requested  by  the  Highway  Adminis- 
trator, Lowell  Bridwell,  in  his  appearance 
before  the  subcommittee  handling  this 
matter  in  the  Senate  today. 

We  have  attempted  to  point  out  the 
compelling  reasons.  We  have  not  tried 
to  overstate  the  issue.  We  have  pointed 
out  the  uncontroverted  facts  with  re- 
spect to  this  important  imdertaking  and 
the  necessity  for  the  Senate,  joined  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  be 
fully  committed  in  these  two  areas  we 
have  discussed. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  would  Hke  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question  relating  to  the  estab- 
lishment of   the   highway  safety  trust 


fund,  which  was  recommended  last  year, 
and  again  this  year  by  the  admiiilstra- 
tion.  I  think  if  that  recommendation 
should  be  adopted  it  would  eliminate  the 
question  of  the  lack  of  f imds  from  year 
to  year  for  this  program — because  the 
trust  fund  would  provide  a  method  of 
appropriations  control,  and  would  also 
make  it  possible  to  carry  on  a  continuing 
program,  with  advanced  planning  on  the 
part  of  the  States. 

I  would  be  glad  to  have  the  judgment 
of  the  Senator  about  the  establishment 
of  the  highway  safety  trust  fund. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  refers 
to  the  highway  safety  program  within 
a  special  fund,  just  as  we  have  the  con- 
struction of  the  Federal-aid  highway  sys- 
tems within  a  special  fund. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  advanced  this  thought  in  the 
past  and  he  has  expressed  it  before  our 
committee.  Generally,  I  am  in  agree- 
ment and  it  seems  to  me  it  would  give  us 
the  opportunity  to  have  the  program 
conducted  on  an  assured  and  continu- 
ing basis.  We  could  anticipate  the  pro- 
gram moving  forward,  although  we 
might  run  into  a  situation  such  as  we 
have  been  discussing  this  morning.  The 
cutbacks  in  highway  funds  did  not  re- 
late to  the  general  fimd,  but  to  the 
special  trust  fund  for  highways. 

I  believe  your  thinking  is  correct  in 
that  we  would  then  focus  attention,  and 
dedicate  and  commit  certain  funds  to 
the  specific  subject  of  highway  safety.  I 
think  that  the  suggestion  of  the  Sena- 
tor is  a  good  one  and  we  will  explore  it 
further.  It  might  be  a  matter  which 
could  be  approved  by  the  Senate  and  the 
Congress  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  COOPER.  In  the  event  the  high- 
way safety  and  beauty  trust  fimd, 
which  I  believe  has  been  recommended 
by  the  administration,  is  not  established, 
there  may  be  another  alternative  which 
could  be  considered.  The  same  House 
bill,  making  fiscal  1968  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
in  providing  grants-in-aid  for  airports, 
appropriates  $65  million  for  fiscal  year 
1969.  I  suggest  that  this  method  might 
also  provide  a  means  of  orderly  planning 
for  the  highway  safety  programs.  In  any 
event  it  is  important  to  give  the  States 
some  leadtime  in  carrying  out  their  high- 
way safety  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  very  glad  to  have 
this  discussion  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  statement  I  had 
prepared  on  the  subject  l)e  included  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senatob  Cooper 

I  am  glad  to  Join  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  with 
whom  I  serve  on  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, In  calling  attention  today  to  the  vital 
Importance  of  the  highway  safety  programs 
which  are  now  being  Initiated  by  the 
States — and  the  necessity  of  providing  ade- 
quate funds  to  carry  out  these  programs. 
These  programs  are  being  Initiated  under  the 
Highway  Safety  Act,  which  I  Introduced  In 
1966  with  Senator  Randolph,  now  Public 
Law  89-564. 


The  comprehensive  highway  safety  pro- 
grams now  being  developed  by  the  States  lu- 
clude  the  regular  and  continuing  annual 
Inspection  of  every  automobile;  a  driver 
education  program  available  lo  and  required 
of  all  youths  of  licensing  age,  and  adult 
driver  retraining;  highway  safety  design 
and  construction  features  for  all  roads — 
not  only  the  Federal-aid  systems — including 
design  for  pedestrian  safety,  residential 
streets,  roadway  lighting,  elimination  of 
roadside  hazards  and  a  post-crash  pro- 
gram; the  identification  of  high  accident 
rate  locations,  and  methods  for  their  cor- 
rection; driver  licensing  examination  and 
regular  reexamination.  Including  a  driver 
Improvement  program:  motor  vehicle  regis- 
tration with  provision  for  the  rapid  entry 
and  recovery  of  information,  Improved  traf- 
fic control  devices  and  systems;  reduction 
of  accidents  arising  from  persons  driving  un- 
der the  Influence  of  alcohol;  emergency  med- 
ical services.  Including  the  ♦raining  of  am- 
bulance and  rescue  operators  and  the 
provision  of  emergency  vehicles  and  equip- 
ment; special  licenses,  safety  helmets  and 
equipment  for  motorcycle  drivers;  a  traffic 
and  accident  record  system;  an  Improved 
traffic  courts  program,  and  a  program  to 
achieve  uniform  rules  of  the  road  In  all 
Jurisdictions. 

These  are  important  programs.  Tlieir  pur- 
pose is  to  save  lives,  to  prevent  injurv,  and 
to  bring  under  control  the  awful  toll  of  high- 
way accidents  which  kill  and  maim  thousands 
of  persons  in  every  State. 

But  to  go  forward,  the  highway  safety  pro- 
grams must  be  developed  and  put  intoe.Tect 
by  each  State — and  their  initiation  must  be 
financed.  And  to  be  effective,  the  highway 
safety  programs  must  continue  to  be  ade- 
quately funded. 

I  think  it  is  clear  from  the  response  of  the 
States,  from  the  testimony  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  and  the  Director  of 
the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau,  and 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  members  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  about  the  scope  of 
these  programs,  that  they  cannot  go  forward 
and  will  not  be  effective  unless  the  House  re- 
duction In  funds  for  them  Is  reversed,  and 
$100  million  appropriated  for  the  highway 
safety  program  by  the  Senate  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  highway  safety  programs  will  be  car- 
ried out  under  the  authority  of  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966,  which  Senator  Randolph 
and  I  Introduced  In  the  Senate,  which  was 
recommended  by  our  Committee,  and  which 
passed  the  Senate  without  dissent  on  June 
24.  The  Act  can  properly  be  called  landmark 
legislation.  It  will  be  recorded  as  one  of  the 
most  significant  accomplishments  of  the  89th 
Congress — if  the  intent  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Congress  Is  carried  out,  and  If  adequate 
funds  are  provided  for  the  highway  safety 
programs. 

I  have  called  the  programs  vital  because 
they  do  in  fact  deal  with  the  preservation  of 
life  and  the  prevention  of  injury  on  the  high- 
ways. They  represent.  I  think,  the  best  hope 
of  preventing  and  reducing  accidents — which 
we  know  affect  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
families,  and  which  are  a  constant  concern. 
If  not  an  abiding  fear,  of  nearly  every  family. 

I  have  said  many  times,  as  I  think  Is  also 
the  opinion  of  Chairman  Randolph,  that 
much  attention  has  been  given  by  the  news 
media  to  the  subject  of  safe  automobile  de- 
sign, and  properly  so,  for  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966  is  an  important  contribu- 
tion. But  in  the  long  run  It  will  be  the  work 
toward  safer  highway  construction,  driver 
education,  automobile  Inspection,  uniform 
traffic  codes,  the  effects  of  alcohol,  and  In  re- 
search, that  will  be  most  effective  In  reducing 
highway  injuries  and  death. 

Of  course,  this  Is  a  much  larger  and  less 
spectacular  task,  for  It  must  enlist  the  co- 
oi>eration  of  State  Departments  of  Public 
Safety,  Highways,  Health,  Education  and  oth- 
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era.  It  affects  the  regular  and  cootlnuing 
tnspecUon  of  every  dutomoblle,  and  the 
traUUng  and  driving  habits  of  every  driver. 
In  abort  It  atTecu  every  driver  and  every 
motor  vehicle 

The  urgency  of  this  taslt  requires  that  it 
be  effectively  begun  and  pursued,  not  ap- 
proached piecemeal,  with  funds  first  turned 
on  and  then  reduced   to  a  dribble 

I  must  say  that  I  am  very  pleased  with 
the  work  of  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration and  of  Its  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau  In  preparing  the  programs  and  regu- 
lations to  be  carried  out  In  cooperation  with 
the  States  under  '.he  Highway  Safety  Act. 
In  attracting  able  pe^pie  to  this  word.,  la 
encouraging  the  States  to  promptly  et.tab- 
llBb  significant  programs,  and  In  carrying  out 
the  Intention  of  the  Committee  and  what  I 
believe  to  be  that  of  the  Congress 

Just  two  weelcs  n^o.  the  Public  Works 
Committee  held  hearings  on  progress  uridfr 
the  Highway  Safety  Act.  at  which  Federal 
Highway  Adminlstrtitor  Lowell  K.  Bridwell 
and  Safety  Director  Dr  William  Haddun  tes- 
tified. Their  teetlmony  Indicated  the  speed 
with  which  the  agency  developed  the  high- 
way safety  program  standards,  the  clarity 
and  scope  of  tho.se  standards,  and  the  work 
of  the  agency  Mr  Bridewell's  and  Dr  Had- 
dou's  presentations  were  very  informative. 
and  I  will  ask  that  an  e.xcerpt  from  that 
testimony  be  included  in  the  .Appendix  of 
today's  Record 

Those  hearings  followed  the  publication  of 
the  highway  safety  program  standards  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation  on  July  1.  as 
required  by  the  Act  They  include  the  re- 
quirements for  State  programs  of  driver 
education:  driver  llcenslni?;  motorcycle  safe- 
ty: trafflc  records:  alcohol  in  relation  to 
highway  safety,  periodic  motor  vehicle  In- 
spection: motor  vehicle  registration:  high- 
way design,  construction,  and  maintenance, 
trafflc  control  devices,  identification  and  sur- 
veillance of  accident  locations:  codes  and 
laws;  traffic  courts,  and  emergency  medlc.il 
services. 

Now  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  the  House  of  Representatives  It- 
seU.  has  reduced  the  amount  for  State  and 
community  highway  safety  programs  from 
the  appropriation  of  »100  million,  recom- 
mended by  the  President  for  fiscal  1968,  to 
(20  million — and  for  operating  expenses, 
from  $31  million  to  121  million.  Further,  the 
House  Committee  has  Imposed  a  restriction, 
which  In  effect  limits  to  $20  million  the  con- 
tract obllgatlonal  authority  approved  by  the 
Public  Worts  Committees  for  the  State  and 
community   highway   8a.fety   programs. 

That  Is,  the  House  did  two  things;  First,  It 
provided  only  $20  million  In  fiscal  1968  ap- 
propriations to  pay  obligations  incurred  In 
carrying  out  the  State  safety  programs.  Sec- 
ond. It  prohibited  the  planning  or  execution 
of  programs  which  would  Incur.  In  fiscal 
1968.  obligations  in  excess  of  $20  million — 
regardless  of  when  those  obligations  would 
faU  due. 

The  report  of  the  House  Committee  points 
out  correctly  that  at  the  time  It  held  Its 
hearings,  the  Administration  did  not  know 
precisely  what  funds  would  be  required  In 
fiscal  1968 — for  most  Slates  had  not  yet  sub- 
mitted their  applications  and  program  plans 
under  the  State  apportionments  made  last 
December.  But  the  Committee  also  raised 
queaUoivB  about  the  effectiveness  of  motor 
vehicle  inspection  In  reducing  trafBc  fatali- 
ties, and  asked  that  more  emphaisis  be  placed 
on  demonstrating  benefits  before  larger 
amounts  are  committed.  The  Committee  re- 
port states  that  firmer  and  more  specific 
standards  and  goals  should  be  established  — 
although  specific  stand.irds  had  been  promul- 
gated by  the  Department  of  Transportation 
on  July  1.  1967 

It  would  seem  Impossible  to  prove  a  direct 
relationship  between  programs  such  as  driver 
education  or  automobile  inspection  and  the 


reduction  of  fatalities,  before  Intlatlng  and 
carrying  out  those  programs.  It  was  to  find 
out  more  about  these  relationships,  and  the 
most  effective  klr.d  of  programs,  that  the  Act 
authorized  highway  safety  rese.irch  and  de- 
velopment, and  recommendations  and  the  re- 
view of  programs  by  the  National  Highway 
safety  Advisory  Committee. 

Unless  the  .-senate  restores  the  funds  elimi- 
nated by  the  House.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the.se  safety  programs  which  hold  much  hope 
and  such  promise  can  become  effective  Fail- 
ure to  provide  adequate  funds  will  set  the 
highway  safety  pn^grams  back  by  years  I 
hope  very  much  tnat  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee, under  the  leadership  of  Ch.Urman 
Stennls.  Senator  Cotton  and  other  members, 
win  increase  to  the  budget  request  the  tunds 
approved  by  the  House  for  the  State  safety 
program  It  Is  my  Intention,  and  I  assume 
l.hat  of  the  Chairman,  to  ask  the  Committee 
to  do  so.  and  it  may  be  that  other  members 
of  the  Senate  will  bring  to  the  attentuni  of 
the  Committee  their  Interest,  and  that  of 
their  States. 

The  Interest  of  the  States  In  this  field  Is 
great.  The  National  Hlgliway  Policy  Commit- 
tee of  the  Council  of  State  Governments, 
meeting  in  Louisville.  Kentucky,  on  July 
20th.  expressed  their  concern  In  a  resuliition 
urging  that  the  Senate  restore  to  $100  mil- 
lion the  appropriation  for  the  highway  safety 
programs  A  similar  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  entire  Southern  Conference  of  the 
Council  of  State  Governments  at  Its  Louis- 
ville meeting,  and  I  ask  th.it  the  resolution, 
togetner  wltli  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
the  Honorable  Kenneth  F  Harper.  Chairman 
of  the  Highway  Safety  Subcommittee  of  the 
Southern  Regional  H!ghw;iy  Policy  Commit- 
tee of  the  Council,  be  included  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

The  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  authorized 
Federal  matching  grants  for  the  State  safely 
programs  of  $67  million  for  fiscal  1967,  $100 
million  for  ft.scal  1968,  and  $100  million  for 
fiscal  1969  These  authorizations  are  app>or- 
tioned  to  the  States  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation — 75  "i  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation, and  25 'T  on  a  basis  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  FoUow^lng  the  procedure 
tor  auih<jrization,  apportionment,  and  ap- 
propriations fur  Fedeml-ald  highway  con- 
struction, with  which  members  are  familiar, 
the  apportionments  must  be  made  before 
January  1  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
the  following  July  1. 

The  purpose  of  this  authority  Is  to  enable 
the  States  to  plan  and  carry  out  effective 
and  continuous  safety  programs  Our  Com- 
mittee concluded  that  the  ability  to  obligate 
funds,  within  the  limits  of  these  apportion- 
ments and  with  the  obligations  to  be  liqui- 
dated by  later  appropriations,  was  as  Impor- 
tant to  the  development  and  implementation 
of  orderly  highway  safety  programs  as  It  Is  to 
highway  construction 

Acting  under  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
Sept  9,  1966.  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation apportioned  to  the  States  last  De- 
cember 75  :  of  the  $67  million  authorized 
for  fiscal  1967.  and  75  ""^  of  the  $100  million 
authorized  for  fiscal  1968 — ^a  total,  with  ad- 
ministrative funds  set  aside,  of  $118  million. 
Under  the  .Act.  Secretary  Boyd  must  appor- 
tion the  $100  million  authorized  for  fiscal 
ye:-!j-  1969  before  next  J.inu*ry  1,  1968. 

The  Congress  and  the  Administration  now 
finds  Itself  in  this  position:  having  urged 
the  States  Uj  move  rapidly  and  effectively 
toward  highway  safety  and  under  the  threat 
of  i  penalty  of  IC'V  reduction  In  their  high- 
way construction  funds — having  apportioned 
to  the  States  $118  million  for  the  highway 
.Safety  programs,  and  having  seen  the  St-ites 
develop  safety  pn-grams  In  the  last  seven 
nu'nths  based  on  that  apportionment,  the 
House  action  denies  the  authority  to  obligate 
funds  against  these  apportionments,  beyond 
a  limit  of  $20  million. 


I  point  out  that  the  States  are  required  by 
the  Act  to  have  a  highway  safety  program  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
and  that  such  programs  shall  be  In  accord- 
ance with  uniform  standards  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  These  standards  have  been 
promulgated,  and  If  a  State  does  not  Imple- 
ment such  a  highway  safety  program,  its 
highway  construction  apportionments  after 
January  1.  1969.  may  be  reduced  by  IC",. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  has  been 
.assured  by  the  Administration  that  the  pen- 
alty provision  will  be  administered  reason- 
ably, and  that  the  Slates  will  be  given  tlnw 
to  develop  effective  safety  programs.  But 
under  the  House  appropriation,  It  would 
.ippear  that  tlie  &.)ngress  would  require  the 
States  to  adopt  safety  programs — under 
threat  of  a  10' ;  penalty  In  the  apportionment 
to  the  -State  of  hlghw.iy  construction  funds — 
and  after  doing  so  would  refuse  to  provide 
the  funds  authorized  and  necessary  to 
finance   those   programs. 

I  believe  It  would  be  a  national  tragedy  U 
the  highway  safety  program  Is  not  adequately 
funded,  because  of  the  Individual  tragedies  of 
injury  and  death  which  we  believe  can  be 
prevented  by  the  safety  programs  under  the 
Highway  Safety  Act,  properly  supported. 

The  Highway  Safety  Act  Is  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  legislation  enacted  by  the 
Congress.  I  do  not  believe  we  can.  in  con- 
science, permit  It  to  be  starved  for  funds,  and 
I  hope  very  much  the  Senate  will  Insist  that 
It  be  adequately  funded. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
time  the  Roads  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  held  Its 
hearings  on  the  safety  programs,  the 
Hoase  Appropriations  Committee  had 
recommended  the  reduction  of  funds  for 
the  .safety  programs,  but  the  House  of 
Repre.sentatives  had  not  acted  on  the 
committee  recommendation.  The  testi- 
mony we  received  from  Federal  Highway 
Administrator  Bridwell,  in  response  to 
questions  from  the  chairman.  Senator 
Randolph,  gives  the  opinion  of  the  ad- 
ministration on  the  effect  of  the  House 
cuts.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  an 
excerpt  from  those  hearings,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Southern  Conference  of  the 
Council  of  State  Governments,  and  the 
letter  I  received  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Highway  Safety  Subcommittee  of  the 
Southern  Regional  Highway  Policy  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments— to  which  I  referred  in  my  state- 
ment— be  included  in  the  Recorii. 

I  ask  also  that  a  telegram  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Kentucky  commissioner 
of  public  safety,  Mr.  Glenn  Lovern,  and 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  Life 
magazine  on  September  2,  1966.  to  which 
I  have  referred,  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  hearing* 
testimony,    resolution,    letter,    telegram, 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
ExcEKPT  From   Hcari.n-cs,  SracoMMrrrEE  on 

Roads,     Sev.^te     CoMMrrrEE     on     Public 

Works,   Jct.t    18,    1967 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
listen  to  most  of  Mr.  Brldwell's  statement, 
and  also  Dr  Haddon's.  I  would  Just  like  to 
say  that  I  want  to  commend  you  on  the 
speed— of  course,  under  the  prescription  of 
the  committee — with  which  you  developed 
the  highway  safety  standards,  and  also  upon 
your  very  understandable  presentation  today. 
I  have  found  this  presentation  of  the  reg'U- 
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Utlons  one  of  the  best  I  have  ever  read.  I 
think  It  Is  very  good, 

I  also  liked  the  fact  that  you  stated  that 
you  envision  early  Implementation  of  these 
standards  by  the  states,  but  you  have  not 
been  dogmatic  setting  the  time  in  which 
Chat  can  be  accomplished. 

I  win  say  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  In 
thinking  more  about  this  Highway  Safety 
Act  during  the  past  year,  since  we  considered 
It  in  the  committee,  I  believe  it  to  be  one 
of  the  most  Important  pieces  of  legislation 
reported  by  this  committee,  and  very  pos- 
sibly one  of  the  most  Important  measures 
psfised  by  the  Congress.  The  investigation 
into  auto  design  was  needed  and  I  think  It 
bss  been  productive,  too.  But  many  believe — 
and  I  do,  too — that  the  Highway  Safety  Act 
of  1966  will  have  more  effect  upon  safety  and 
In  reducing  fatalities  and  injuries. 

I  am  very  pleased  with  what  you  have  done 
under  this  Act. 

Mr.  BRmwEix.  Senator,  thank  you  very 
much  for  your  fine  comments. 

Let  me  Just  simply  say  that  we  are  very 
enthused  with  the  mechanics,  the  authority, 
the  responsibility  and  the  tools  that  you  have 
given  us  to  work  with.  We  are  Just  delighted 
with  the  over-all  status,  I  think  It  Is  an  ex- 
cellent one. 

Senator  Cooper.  I  will  make  one  more 
statement  If  I  may. 

I  have  been  looking  at  some  of  the  bills 
considered  by  this  committee  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Senator  Randolph  and 
those  before  him,  and  thinking  about  their 
broad  Impact  on  the  country  in  Its  economic 
powth,  progress  and  well-being,  and  about 
ihelr  health  and  sociological  Impact.  Also, 
there  has  been  a  tendency  on  this  commit- 
tee— particularly  under  the  leadership  of 
Senator  Randolph,  and  I  think  we  are  all 
appreciative  of  it — to  Insist  more  and  more 
on  state  Initiative,  on  state  cooperation  and 
creativity. 

The  Chairman,  Thank  you,  Senator  Coop>er. 

There  Is  a  fundamental  question,  Mr.  Brid- 
well, that  I  would  want  to  direct  to  you.  I 
want  to  say  that  as  I  ask  it  I  would  be  deeply 
Indebted  to  you  for  your  best  thinking  on 
this  problem. 

There  has  been  a  cut  In  the  safety  funds 
by  the  action  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee.  That  Is  correct.  Isn't  it? 

Mr.  Bridwell,  Yes,  that  Is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  believe  you  asked 
.'or  $100  million  for  the  state  and  community 
programs;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Is  it  correct  that  the  House 
'unds  are  tagged  at  $20  million  in  this 
category? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  That  Is  the  action.  Senator, 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee.  It 
Is  my  understanding  that  the  appropriation 
bill  comes  to  the  Floor  today  so  I  cannot 
answer  what  the  action  of  the  House  is. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  Bridwell.  Yes,  sir;   you  are  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Now.  for  the  research  pro- 
gram and  the  administration  of  the  Act  and 
the  velilcle  safety  program,  you  had  asked 
for  $31  million.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  That  Is  correct,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  House  Committee  has 
set  that  down  to  at  $21  million;  Is  that  also 
correct? 

Mr,  BRmwELL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  there  Is 
a  cut  of  $80  million  In  the  state-community 
program  and.  there  Is  a  cut  of  $10  million 
on  the  research  and  administrative  and  vehi- 
cle safety  features.  This  Is  a  cut  of  $00 
auuion. 

We  have  been  talking  here  today,  and 
properly  so,  about  cooperation  with  the 
states.  I  Just  want  to  know.  I  am  sure  the 
subcommittee  wants  to  know  and  the  Senate 
*lll  want  to  know,  could  you  have  used  the 
funds  that  you  were  asking  for?  Was  this  a 


realistic  request?  Was  It  In  anywise  padded? 
You  perhaps  thought  in  terms  of  It  being 
cut  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BacDWBLL.  Senator,  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond to  your  question  very  carefully  be- 
cause I  want  to  be  as  completely  accurate  as 
I  can. 

At  the  time  budget  request  was  put  to- 
gether and  submitted  through  the  normal 
administrative  processes,  it  was  our  best 
estimate  of  what  would  be  needed  to  carry 
out  the  program  in  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  program,  as  you  know,  divides  really 
into  two  basic  parts;  that  is,  the  program 
dealing  with  the  development  of  motor  vehi- 
cle standards  or  standards  which  are  to  be 
met  by  the  manufacturers  of  motor  vehicles, 
and  the  other  program  which  results  from 
the  Highway  Act  of  1966  is  the  state  and 
community  safety  programs. 

On  the  side  of  the  motor  vehicle  stand- 
ards it  Is  my  opinion,  and  keep  In  mind 
now  I  am  speaking  as  an  individual  and 
not  as  an  administration  spokesman,  that 
the  reductions  in  the  amount  of  funds  avail- 
able for  research  and  development  and  the 
reductions  for  personnel  associated  with  the 
development  of  motor  vehicle  standards  are 
ones  that  we  probably  can  live  with  although 
It  will  reduce  the  level  of  effort  from  that 
which  we  anticipated  we  could  achieve  in  the 
1968  fiscal  year. 

On  the  state  and  community  safety  pro- 
grams, the  difference  is  somewhat  more 
severe  In  two  specific  respects.  One  Is  that 
the  Congress,  In  passing  the  Highway  Act 
of  1966,  provided  for  the  funding  for  thU 
program  In  the  same  manner  as  the  Fed- 
eral highway  construction  program;  that  is. 
It  would  estabUsh  authorized  limits  for  a 
period  of  two  years  and  the  states  had  the 
authority  to  enter  into  work  projects,  that 
is.  Into  contracts,  with  us  for  the  obliga- 
tion of  those  funds  and  It  would  be  In- 
cumbent then  upon  us  as  in  the  Pederal-ald 
highway  program  to  reimburse  the  states 
with  cash  up  to  the  levels  authorized  by 
the  Congress. 

Now,  the  action  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  had  the  effect  of  putting 
a  limitation  on  that.  The  Highway  Act  of 
1966  authorized  $167  million  for  the  two 
fiscal  years.  The  appropriations  legislation 
before  the  House  today  has  a  general  pro- 
vision. Section  401  of  the  bill,  which  says 
that  "None  of  the  funds  provided  In  this 
title  shall  be  available  for  the  planning  or 
execution  of  programs,  the  obligations  for 
which  are  In  excess  of  $20  million  in  fiscal 
year  1968  for  state  and  community  highway 
safety". 

The  only  way  that  I  can  Interpret  that 
language  is  that  we  can  approve  state  and 
community  safety  projects  for  these  two 
fiscal  years  only  up  to  the  eventual  cost  of 
$20  million. 

Now,  stated  another  way,  that  means  that 
Instead  of  the  $167  million  which  Congress 
authorized  for  the  program,  the  program 
will  effecUvely  be  limited  to  $20  million  or, 
on  the  average,  something  on  the  order  of 
$400,000  per  state. 

The  second  specific  point  In  which  this 
affects  the  state  and  community  program 
Is  that  we  asked  for  $3,820  million  for  the 
cost  of  administering  the  program  and  this 
totalled  280  positions.  The  action  of  the 
House  Committee  was  to  limit  the  admin- 
istrative funding  for  the  state  and  com- 
munity program  to  $1  million  and  this  would 
fund  a  total  of  73  positions  as  compared 
with  the  280  we  requested,  or  I  think  a  few 
less  than  we  already  have  on  board. 

This  would  require  us  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram with  73  positions  and  supply  not  only 
the  headquarters  services  that  are  required 
for  the  Implementation  of  the  standards 
that  you  have  heard  about  this  morning  but 
also  would  have  to  Include  all  of  the  per- 
sonnel who  work  with  the  states  and  the 


communities  In  the  development  of  safety 
projects;  In  other  words,  all  of  this  would 
have  to  be  accomplished  within  a  total  per- 
sonnel celling  of  about  73  positions.  That 
Includes  both  the  professionals  and  sec- 
retaries. 

Senator  Bath  (Presiding).  In  other  words, 
it  would  be  helpful  to  you  in  attaining  the 
goal  of  the  Act  that  is  envisioned  by  Con- 
gress if  the  Senate  In  Its  wisdom  would  seek 
restoration,  above  and  beyond? 

Mr.  BRrowELL.  Tes,  sir. 

Senator,  at  the  risk  of  making  a  fairly  gen- 
eral statement  which  may  not  be  precisely 
accurate,  I  think  that  If  this  decision  were 
to  stand  as  an  act  of  the  Congress,  then  for 
all  practical  purposes  we  would  be  putting 
off  for  a  full  year  the  effective  implementa- 
tion of  the  program  which  is  under  discus- 
sion here. 

Senator  Bayh,  And  one  would  be  really 
paying  for  this  economy  if  he  should  be 
killed,  maimed  or  injured  during  that  fiscal 
year? 

You  don't  need  to  comment  on  that,  Mr. 
Administrator,  but  that  observation,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  pretty  well  based  on  fact. 

Dr,  Haddon  commented  on  the  importance 
of  including  this  In  the  bill  in  order  to  in- 
crease your  ability  to  accomplish  its  pur- 
F>oses.  Certainly  Senator  Cooper  has  said  this 
tops  the  priority  list  as  far  as  this  committee 
is  concerned. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  penny-wise 
and  pound-foolish  If  Congress  provides  the 
mechanism  but  refuses  to  cooperate  with 
you  in  enabling  you  to  Implement  It. 


Highway  Safety  Act  Appropriations 
(Adopted    by   the   Southern    Conference   of 
the  Council  of  State  Governments,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  July  21,  1967) 

Whereas,  In  Public  Law  89-564,  the  High- 
way Safety  Act  of  1966,  the  Congress  au- 
thorlz2d  the  establishment  of  standards  for 
comprehensive  State  highway  safety  pro- 
grams; and 

Whereas,  the  law  authorized  appropria- 
tions of  $100  million  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968;  and 

Whereas,  the  States,  in  developing  their 
programs  contemplated  that  the  Congress 
would  appropriate  the  full  amount  author- 
ized; and 

Whereas,  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
reduced  the  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1968  to  $20  million;  and 

Whereas,  the  States  have  shown  good  faith 
in  enacting  many  new  laws  and  In  inaugu- 
rating, improving  and  planning  to  improve 
many  programs  at  considerable  cost; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
Southern  Conference  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments  In  Louisville,  Kentucky,  July 
21,  1967,  that  the  Senate  restore  tind  the 
Congress  approve  the  entire  appropriation  of 
$100  million  for  fiscal  year  1968;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  Chairmen  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations and  Public  Works,  all  members  of 
the  Senate  representing  the  Southern  Re- 
gion, the  Senate  Majority  and  Minority 
Leaders,  Dr.  William  Haddon,  Director,  Na- 
tional Highway  Safety  Bureau,  and  Mr.  Alan 
S.  Boyd,  Under  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

Commonwealth  of  Kentucky, 

House  of  Representatiyes, 
Frankfort,   Ky.,  July   27,  1967. 
Hon.  John  Sherman  Cooper, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cooper:  This  letter  is  a 
follow-up  to  our  telephone  conversation  of 
this  morning  In  which  we  discussed  the  re- 
cent cut  in  appropriations  for  the  Highway 
Safety  Program. 

The  cut  In  appropriations  for  the  Highway 
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Safety  Program,  cimountlng  to  some  80  mll- 
Uon  dollars  by  Congress  has  caused  very 
great  concern  among  the  souihern  states, 
and  the  concern  w<is  expressed  to  the  Con- 
grcM  In  telenrams  sent  to  them  during  the 
debate  on  the  uppropriations  measure  July 
18  by  the  members  of  the  Highway  Safety 
Subcommittee  of  the  Southern  Region  of  the 
Council  of  State  Governments  during  their 
meeting  In  Louisville.  Kentucky  on  chat 
same  day.  This  concern  was  also  expressed 
during  a  meeting  of  the  National  Highway 
Policy  Committee  consisting  of  all  the  re- 
gions of  the  Council  of  State  Governments 
la  their  meeting  in  Loul.sviUe.  Kentucky 
again  on  July  20,  and  resolutions  were 
adopted  by  thl.'i  Committee  as  well  as  the 
entire  southern  region  of  the  Council  of 
State  Governments,  and  these  resolutions 
are  at  this  time  being  sent  to  all  members 
of  Congress  and  specifically,  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Committees  concerned  I  .im  en- 
closing for  your  inform  itlon  copies  of  the 
resolutions  which  were  .adopted  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  Governmento  at  this  meeting 
along  with  some  other  supporting  news  ar- 
ticles which  may  be  of  benefit  In  determin- 
ing your  position  on  this  particular  matter 

During  the  debate  on  the  appropriations 
measure  on  July  18.  Congressman  Boland 
of  Massachusetts  commented  that  the  cuts 
were  Justified  for  a  very  obvious  reason,  cit- 
ing the  fact  that  the  appropriation  of  10 
million  dollars  in  the  fiscal  year  1967  was 
made  and  yet  only  547  thousand  dollars  of 
that  10  million  had  been  obligated  up  to 
May  of  this  yeir.  and  also  that  approximately 
2  million  dollars  In  obligations  had  been 
made  at  the  time  of  the  debate.  Mr.  Boland's 
statement  is  f)erhaps  correct  However.  I 
would  hop*  that  Congress  would  realize  that 
at  this  time  the  states  had  not  had  sufBclent 
time  to  prepare  their  pr'>g.'ams  In  detail  and 
to  make  the  request  for  funds  necessary  to 
Implement  those  programs.  Now,  since  the 
standards  have  been  adopted  and  approved, 
the  states  are  in  full  swing  In  making  their 
analysis  and  making  their  plans  and  Im- 
plementing their  programs  Now.  if  the  funds 
are  cut.  the  states  do  not  know  where  to  go. 
They  don't  know  what  to  do  next.  They  feel 
It  Is  necessary  to  meet  the  standards,  and  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  those  standards, 
and  also  to  meet  the  compliance  date,  but 
they  may  not  have  the  funds  necessary. 

The  20  million  dollars  allotted  In  the  ap- 
propriations bill  would  mean  approximately 
a  400  thousand  dollar  allotment  per  state. 
Now.  I  can't  speak  for  the  other  southern 
states,  however,  as  far  as  Kentucky's  pro- 
grams are  concerned,  they  have  over  400 
thousand  dollars  already  requested  under 
the  Highway  Safety  Program  For  Instance.  In 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Inspection  portion,  we 
have  1215,970  88  requested  from  the  federal 
government.  This  request  Is  now  on  the  desk 
of  Dr.  Haddon  We  have  Just  requested  some 
125  thousand  dollars  for  funds  for  driver 
education  programs  Planning  and  adminis- 
tration funds  totaling  »63  056  46  have  already 
been  requested  and  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment. In  addition  to  these  funds.  Kentucky 
la  now  planning  three  other  programs,  driver 
Improvement  programs  which  will  cost  ap- 
proximately $75,000.  the  implied  consent  law 
and  the  funds  necessary  to  Implement  this 
prog^ram  amount  to  some  $250,000.  and  the 
uniform  trafiBc  ticket  program,  they  feel  will 
cost  approximately  $70,000.  Also  the  traffic 
records  program  which  they  have  not  started 
working  on  yet,  they  feel  will  cost  approxi- 
mately $250,000  It  Is  apparent  then  that 
Kentucky  will  need  much  more  than  the 
400  thousand  dollars  which  the  new  appropri- 
ation measure  would  allow  The  other  states 
will  be  facing  very  similar  problems. 

The  states'  concern  for  their  highway 
safety  progranw  and  the  future  of  those  pro- 
grams Is  Juatlfled  and  I  certainly  hope  that 


you  and  the  members  of  your  committee 
and  other  members  of  the  Kentucky  Con- 
gressional delegation  will  give  very  serious 
consideration  to  the  problems  that  the  states 
will  face  If  the  appropriation  cut  Is  main- 
tained. And.  I  would  hope  that  yuu  will  do 
everything  In  your  power  to  have  the  80 
n^lUlon  dollar  cut  restored  so  that  there  will 
be  a  full  100  million  dollars  set  out  In  the 
budget  for  the  coming  year.  If  you  need  any 
additional  Information  regarding  the  High- 
way Safety  Program  and  the  posltu  n  of  the 
southern  region  of  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments on  this  matter  ple.ise  get  in  touch 
with  me  and  I  will  immediately  try  to  give 
you  the  information  that  you  might  need. 

Sincerely, 

Kenneth  F    Harper. 
Chanman.    Subcommittet-    on    Highuay 

Safety,    Southern     Regional     Highway 

Policy    Committee,    Council    of    State 

Governments. 

[Telegram) 

July  21.  1967. 
Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper, 
SenUe  Office  Building. 
Wa.  hington,  DC. 

Strongly  urge  your  full  supf)ort  for  restora- 
tion of  the  cut  In  highway  tra.tlc  safety  fund 
from  $100  million  to  $20  million,  and  al.so 
that  carryover  funds  be  retained  Intact  for 
the  use  and  Implementation  of  this  vitally 
necessary  Ufesavlng  program  Kentucky 
would  suffer  particularly  should  these  funds 
not  be  appropriated.  Case  In  point  motor  ve- 
hicle inspection,  for  which  1966  General  As- 
sembly provided  no  appropriation  and  the 
Department  has  pending  request  for  funds 
to  train  inspectors  before  State  fees  come  in 
after  January  Inspection, 

Glenn  Lovern, 
Sfate  Commi.'i.iioner.  Department  of  Pub- 
lic   Safety,    Commonuealth    of    Ken- 
tucky, Frankfort,  Ky. 

[From  Life  maga/lne.  Sept.  2.  1966] 
Why  Keep  Safety  in  the  Dark? 

The  auto  safety  hearings  that  produced 
some  of  Washington's  better  dramatics  of  the 
past  season  also  produced  two  bills  that 
should  make  it  a  little  less  easy  for  American 
drivers  to  kill  themselves.  The  debates  of  the 
experts,  for  one  thing,  established  the  point 
that  In  mo.-:t  accidents  there  are  two  colli- 
sions, not  one. 

When  a  car  strikes  something  solid  enough, 
it  stops  dead — the  "first  collision."  Then,  fol- 
lowing an  Inexorable  law  of  physics,  the 
people  Inside  the  car  continue  on  with  un- 
diminished speed  until  they  fetch  up  against 
something  solid  enough  to  stop  them^wlnd- 
shleld,  dash  or  steering  column.  That  is  the 
"second  collision," 

The  auto  safety  hearings,  whi -h  produced 
a  bin  passed  recently  by  overwhelming  mar- 
gins In  both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  was 
concerned  primarily  with  the  "second  colli- 
sion," and  making  the  Interiors  of  cars  less 
deadly  for  flying  humans. 

It  Is  too  bad  that  the  auto  safety  bill  got 
all  the  publicity,  because  trailing  along  In  Its 
shadow  was  a  second  bill — the  highway  safetv 
act-^that  Is  designed  indeed  to  cut  down  the 
number  of  accidents,  not  soften  their  impact 
Without  a  "first  collision,"  the  "second  colli- 
sion" cant  happen.  Despite  extravagant 
claims  made  for  padded  dashes  and  collapsi- 
ble steering  columns,  the  real  potential  for 
Ufesavlng  lies  in  the  highway  safety  act 
(Which.  like  the  auto  safety  act.  has  passed 
both  houses  and  Is  certain  of  presidential 
approval  i . 

The  act  will  allow  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  set  minimum  standards  for,  among 
other  things,  driver  education  and  licensing, 
vehicle  Inspections,  traffic  control  and  high- 
way design   The  states,  which  now  have  con- 


flicting standards — or  none  at  all — In  these 
fields,  will  get  federal  grants  to  help  mod- 
ernize. And.  If  they  don  t  agree  to  shape  up. 
they  face  the  loss  of  10  of  their  federal 
highway  funds. 

Stricter  standards  In  every  Held  of  highway 
safety  are  proven  lifesavers  and  —  in  most 
states — long  overdue.  Take  the  case  lor  bet- 
ter highway  lighting,  for  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  would  be  empowered  to  set 
standards: 

In  Chicago,  a  well-lighted  stretch  of  ex- 
pressway has  a  death  rate  only  one  third  the 
average  on  all  American  expressways. 

In  Indianapolis,  auto  fatalities  dropped 
by  54"^  after  a  new  lighting  system  was 
Installed. 

In  Virginia.  Improved  lighting  at  nine 
"high-accident  locations"  cut  accidents  by 
38'     and  fatalities  by  90 '"c. 

Proper  lighting  adds  less  than  one  percent 
to  the  cijst  of  a  new  highway,  yet  much  of 
our  new  expressway  network,  and  many  older 
roads,  are  far  too  dark.  The  case  for  some 
prompt  action  on  new  lighting  and  other 
standards    seems   clear. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  join  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia in  urging  tiie  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  handling  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  appropria- 
tions bill  to  recommend  restoration  of 
that  agency's  budget  request  relating 
to  highway  construction. 

My  concern  is  that  the  5-percent  re- 
duction imposed  by  the  House  will  cut 
highway  construction  expenditures  by 
$189  million  during  the  fl.scal  year  1968. 

According  to  Secretary  Boyd  of  the 
Transportation  Department,  tiie  $189 
million  reduction  will  have  the  effect  of 
postponing  $1.2  billion  worth  of  new 
highway  construction  obligations. 

Tlie  reason  is  that  approximately  84 
percent  of  all  money  spent  for  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program  in  any  given 
year  Is  the  result  of  obligations  incurred 
in  previous  fiscal  years.  A  postponement 
of  $1.2  billion  approximates  25  percent 
of  the  new  obligations  that  normally 
could  be  anticipated  during  1968, 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  PubUc  Works  Committee  has 
pointed  out,  reductions  in  the  highway 
trust  fund  have  no  effect  on  the  general 
fund. 

I  am  as  concerned  as  any  member  of 
the  Senate  over  the  prospective  deficit  in 
the  general  fund  this  year,  but  the  vote 
to  cut  highway  construction  expendi- 
tures is  totally  unrelated  to  the  general 
fund  situation.  In  addition.  I  have  been 
advised  by  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation that  restoration  of  the  $189  mil- 
lion would  not  result  in  a  deficit  in  the 
highway  trust  fund. 

I  accordingly  request  that  Members  of 
the  Senate  join  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  in  urging  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations to  restore  the  construction 
reductions  voted  by  the  House. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Grit- 
fin  in  the  chair  i .  Pursuant  to  the  pre- 
vious order,  the  Senate  will  now  have  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  witii  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate   the   following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Publications  of  Federal  Power  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  transmitting,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  a  set  of  publications  en- 
titled "Prevention  of  Power  Failures"  (with 
accompanying  documents);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

Reports   op   Comptroller   General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  policies  and  prac- 
tices for  rebuilding  used  motor  vehicle  tires 
by  selected  civil  agencies,  dated  July  1967 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  transfer  of  excess  materials 
between  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps  ex- 
pedited by  improved  procedures,  dated  July 
1967  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Proposed  Concession  Contract  in  Hot 
Springs  National  Park,  Ark. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  proposed  concession  contract  In  the 
Hot  Springs  National  Park,  Ark.  (with  ac- 
companying papers)*  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

I 

PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Grand  Coun- 
cil. Order  of   Fraternal  Americans,  at  Har- 
risonburg.   Va  .    relating    to    social    security 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Grand  Council, 
Order  of  FVaternal  Americans,  at  Harrison- 
burg. Va,,  urcing  the  people  to  support  the 
President  in  his  efforts  for  peace  In  Viet- 
nam; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Two  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Grand 
Council.  Order  of  Fraternal  Americans,  at 
Harrisonburg,  Va..  favoring  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  prevent  the  desecration  of 
the  flag;  and  also  the  control  of  crime;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT      RESOLUTIONS      OP 
IOWA    LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  three  concurrent  resolutions 
from  the  Iowa  Legislature. 

The  first  is  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 17,  which  asks  that  the  Congress 
consider  the  advisability  of  enacting  a 
national  motor  truck  registration  law  and 
road  use  system  for  interstate  motor 
truck  operation,  because  of  the  present 
complexity  of  the  myriad  of  laws  and 
regulations  on  this  subject  emanating 
from  the  50  States. 

The  second  item  is  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  52.  which  memorializes  the 
Congress  to  repeal  a  requirement  to  post 
signs  stating  the  taxpayer's  dollar  is  at 
work  in  connection  with  many  federally 
financed  State  highway  and  bridge  proj- 
ects, the  idea  being  that  the  taxpayers 
understand  who  is  paying  for  the  roads 
and  bridges,  and  that  this  would  contrib- 


ute to  highway  beautiiication  and  save 
some  money. 

The  third  is  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 30,  memorializing  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  location  of  the  atomic 
energy  plant  at  Weston,  111. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so   ordered. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  17)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  as  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  17 

Concurrent  resolution  petitioning  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  a 
uniform  Interstate  motor  truck  registra- 
tion and  fee  law 

Whereas,  the  several  states  of  the  United 
States  have  enacted  a  variety  of  motor  vehicle 
taxes  applying  to  Interstate  motor  truck 
operations;  and 

Whereas,  the  taxes  of  the  various  states 
lead  to  Inequity  of  application  to  the  motor 
truck  operators;  and 

Whereas,  the  administration  of  motor 
truck  taxes  for  the  various  states  Is  costly 
and  dif&cult  as  well  as  controversial;  and 

Whereas,  the  national  economy  is  greatly 
affected  by  the  movement  of  goods  In  com- 
merce and  lack  of  uniformity  In  the  various 
state's  truck  registration  and  taxation  laws 
tends  to  restrict  such  movement;  and 

Whereas,  a  substantial  percentage  of  In- 
terstate motor  truck  traffic  moves  on  federal 
Interstate  and  primary  highways;  Now, 
Therefore, 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  sixty-second  general  assembly 
of  the  State  of  Iowa,  the  Senate  concurring: 
That  the  Congress  consider  the  advisability 
of  enacting  a  national  motor  truck  registra- 
tion law  and  road  use  fee  system  for  inter- 
state motor  truck  operation,  replacing  all 
such  registrations,  licenses  and  fees  of  the 
individual  states;  said  registrations,  licenses 
and  fees  to  be  prorated  to  the  states  on  the 
basis  of  miles  traveled  In  each  state  or  other 
equitable  basis,  reserving  to  the  states  the 
registration  and  taxing  of  motor  trucks  en- 
gaged in  limited,  local  interstate  operation, 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  an  attested  copy 
of  this  Resolution  be  forwarded  to  each 
member  of  the  Iowa  delegation  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  and  the  Chief  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress 
so  that  they  may  file  scmie  with  the  appro- 
priate committees. 

We,  Maurice  E.  Barlnger,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Iowa,  and  William  R.  Kendrlck, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House,  hereby  certify 
that  the  above  and  foregoing  Resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  House  and  Senate  of  the 
Sixty-second  General  Assembly. 

Maurice  E.  Baringer, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
William  R.  Kendrick, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Hou.se. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  52)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  sis  follows : 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  52 

Whereas,  millions  of  federal  and  state  tax 
dollars  are  being  spent  for  highway  beautl- 
flcatlon  and  billboard  control  programs;  and 

Whereas,  federal  law  requires  one  of  the 
most  obnoxious  of  all  billboards,  namely :  the 
erection  of  "your  highway  taxes  at  work" 
signs  on  construction  projects  Involving  fed- 
eral funds;  and 

Whereas,  the  American  public  has  very  few 
Illusions  as  to  whose  tax  dollars  are  being 
spent;  and 

Whereas,  national,  state  and  local  news 


media  very  ably  and  objectively  provide  the 
public  with  all  the  information  required  on 
these  billboard  signs  and  detailed  informa- 
tion is  available  to  interested  citizens  In 
county  court  houses;  and 

Whereas,  the  tax  funds  spent  for  the 
manufacture,  erection  and  dismantling  of 
these  signs  would  serve  public  interests  bet- 
ter if  used  for  road  Improvement  purp)oses; 
and 

Whereas,  the  placement  of  these  signs  have 
in  some  instances  contributed  to  highway 
accidents  and  have  been  used  in  many 
states  for  misleading  political  advertising  In 
favor  of  Incumbent  politcians;  and 

Whereas,  we  consider  the  many  thousands 
of  dollars  sp)ent  for  these  signs  a  public 
nuisance  and  a  waste  of  public  funds;  now 
therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  sixty- 
second  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Iowa;  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring; 

That,  we  respectfully  request  the  Congress 
to  repeal  this  requirement  by  federal  legisla- 
tion and  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Honorable  members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper,  and  Jack 
Miller,  and  the  Honorable  members  of  the 
Congress,  Fred  Schwengel,  John  C.  Culver, 
H.  R.  Gross,  John  Kyi.  Neal  Smith,  Wiley 
Mayne,  and  William  J.  Scherle. 

Robert  D.  Fulton, 
Lieutenant    Governor    of    Iowa,   Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate. 
Al  Meacham, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Maurice   E.   Baringer, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
Wm.  R.  Kendrick, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 

The   concurrent   resolution    (H.   Con. 
Res.  30 J  was  referred  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  as  follows: 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  30 

Whereas,  our  great  nation  is  founded  upon 
the  principles  and  concepts  of  equal  op- 
portunity and  Justice  for  all  its  citizens;  and 

Whereas,  since  1860  the  state  of  Iowa  has 
been  a  leader  among  the  several  states  in 
providing  said  equal  opportunity  and  Justice 
for  all  its  citizens,  and  has  always  demon- 
strated its  great  concern  for  human  welfare 
and  dignity  by  the  enactment  of  progressive 
anti-discriminatory  laws;  and 

Whereas,  there  is  now  pending  before  the 
appropriations  committee  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  proposed 
budget  submitted  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  for  the  establishment  of  a  three 
hundred  seventy-five  million  dollar  atomic 
accelerator  laboratory  to  be  constructed  at 
Weston,  Illinois,  and 

Whereas,  the  legislature  of  the  state  of 
Illinois  has  neglected,  failed  and  refused  to 
show  its  concern  for  the  welfare  of  all  the 
citizens  of  Illinois  by  falling  to  legislate 
non-discriminatory  laws  in  the  area  of  fair 
and   open    housing;    now,    therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House,  the  Senate 
concurring.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  Is  hereby  strongly  urged 
to  instruct  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
from  proceeding  with  present  plans  for 
awarding  the  projKJsed  three  hundred 
seventy-five  million  dollar  Installation  at 
Weston,  Illinois. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America  Instruct  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  allow  the 
state  of  Iowa  the  opportunity  to  submit  ad- 
ditional specifications  outlining  Iowa's  ex- 
ceptional and  outstanding  capabilities  and 
physical  resources  for  said  atomic  accelerator 
facility. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  enrolled  copies 
of  this  Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House    of    Representatives    of    the    United 
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Stat««   of   America   and    to   all    members    of 
Iowa's    congreaslonal    delegation    to    be    cir- 
culated by  them  among  their  fellows. 
Maurice  E    Baringek. 

Speaker  of  the  flous'' 
William  R.  Kendeick. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted ; 

By  Mr.  AIKEN,  from  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  109.  A  bill  to  control  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
producta  and  associations  of  such  producers, 
and  for  other  purposes    iRept.  No,  4741. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

8.  2126.  A  bill  to  .imend  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1965   iRept.  No.  475). 

By  Mr.  MONTOY.^.  from  the  Committee 
on  Agtrlciilture  and  Forestry,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

3.  1857.  A  bill  to  extend  for  one  year  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  Indemnity  payments  to  dairy  farmers 
who  are  directed  to  remove  their  mlllc  from 
commercial  markets  because  It  contains  resi- 
dues of  chemicals  registered  and  approved  for 
xise  by  the  Federal  Clovernment  (Rept  No. 
476). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,   without   amendment 

S.  922.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eupheml.i 
King  Hartley,  James  Hartley,  and  J<ime.s 
Holmes  Hartley    iRept    No.   478);    and 

S.  1678.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  American 
Petroflna  Co  of  Texas  a  D*>l.iware  corpora- 
tion, and  James  W    Harris  iRept.  No  477) 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary    with  an  amendment 

S.  1709.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Martlii  Ruiz  del  Castillo    .Rept.  No    479) 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments 

8.  975.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mltsu  Blom- 
strom  (Rept.  No.  480).  and 

S.  1748.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Ramlro 
de  la  Rlvo  Domlnguez   i  Rept    No.  481  (. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,   without  amendment: 

HJl.  4496.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
village  of  Brooklyn  Center.  Minn.  (Rept 
No.  484 ) ,  and 

HJt.  8485.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eddie 
Oarman  (Rept   No   485) 

By  Mr.  BURDICK.  from  the  Conunlttee  on 
the   Judiciary,    with    amendments: 

8.234.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  W. 
Adams  (Rept.  No.  486  i 

By  ?4r.  SCOTT,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,   without  amendment 

H.R.  4833.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the 
Umted  States  situated  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania (Rept    No    483) 

By  Mr.  ERVIN.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,   with   amendments 

H.R.  5876.  An  act  to  amend  titles  5.  14, 
and  37,  United  States  Code,  to  codify  recent 
law.  and  to  improve  the  code  (Rept.  No. 
482). 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amend- 
ments: 

3.  1550.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  196 1. 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  release  of  value- 
less liens,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
487). 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  an  amendment: 

HJl.  6056.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  rules  relat- 
ing to  the  deduction  for  personal  exemptions 
for  children  of  parents  who  are  divorced  or 
separated  (Rept  No.  488) . 


By  Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

MR  1282  .\n  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal of  wuie  from  b<jnded  wine  cellars 
without  payment  of  tax.  when  rendered  unfit 
for   beveraije  use   i  Rept    No.  488  i  ;    and 

H  R  4765  An  act  relaliiii,'  to  the  Income 
tax  treatment  of  certain  dlstrlbutlonii  pur- 
suant to  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1956,   as  amended    i  Kept    No    490). 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OF    A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Louis  M  Janelle.  of  New  H.impshlre.  to  be 
US  attorney  for  the  district  of  New  Hamp- 
shire,  and 

John  H  Phillips,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

By  Mr  TYDINGS,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlcl.iry 

Stephen  H  Sachs,  of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney    for   the   district  of   Maryland;    and 

Franli  UdotT,  of  Maryland,  to  be  US.  mar- 
shal for  the  district  of  Marvland. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  MONDALE 
S.  2218  A  bi::  to  clarify  and  otherwise 
amend  the  Meat  Inspection  Act,  to  provide 
for  cooperation  with  appropriate  State  agen- 
cies with  respect  to  State  meat  inspection 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the 
Committee   on   .^grlculture   and   Forestry 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  M)Ndale  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr  SCOTT 
3  :2iy  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  help  cities  and  communities  of 
the  Nation  develop  and  carry  out  lutenalve 
local  programs  of  rat  control  and  externUna- 
tion,  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Scott  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  .separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr  PASTORE  i  by  request): 
S  2220.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Community  .^ct  of  1955.  as  amended,  to  au- 
thorize the  Aroinlc  Energy  Commission  to 
make  assist:ance  payments  to  the  cities  of 
Oak  Ridge.  Tenn  ,  and  Richland.  Wash.,  and 
the  Richland  School  District  through  June 
30,  1979;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy 

By    Mr    MOSS    (for   Mr    McGex)  ; 
S  2221.  A  bin   for  the  relief  of  Nedja  Bu- 
dlsavljvlch;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE 
S  2222    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr    Nobuko 
Tsukul;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  MORTON 
S.  2223.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency  au- 
thority to  the  President  to  assist  localities 
suffering  or  ttireatened  by  riots  or  other  civil 
disorders;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Morton  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  sep.irate  heading  ) 

By    Mr    TALMADGE: 
S.  2224   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  N   M.  Bent- 
ley,  a  partnership  consisting  of  N    M.  Bent- 
ley  and  George  Markwaiter;   to  the  Commit- 
tee  on   the  Judiciary 


By  Mr   DOMINICK: 

S  2225.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  .'-pecial  postage  stamp  In  February  1968. 
to  commemorate  American  Heart  Month  and 
the  national  fipht  against  the  cardiovascular 
disease.-;;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself,  Mr 
Bible.  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Harris, 
Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr 
Metcalf.  Mr  Morse,  and  Mr.  Scotti 

S  2226.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  annual 
conference  between  represent.itlve.s  of  the 
beef  Industry,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  representatives  of  other  dep.irtment* 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
consider  problems  relating  to  the  export  of 
beef  and  beef  products  from  the  United 
States  and  related  internation.U  trade  prob- 
lems, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

(See   the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkma.n  when 
he   Introduced   the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  j 
By  Mr.  TVDINGS: 

S  2227.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Power 
Act  in  order  to  provide  for  regulation  of  the 
construction  of  electric  power  transmission 
lines  near  national  parks,  national  forest*, 
national  historic  sites,  and  certain  other 
areas  In  order  to  preserve  the  historical, 
recre.itlonal.  or  scenic  character  of  such 
area.'?,    to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ti-DiNcs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  v.hlch  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersev: 

S.  2228.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Na- 
tional Hcjuslng  Act  to  make  available, 
through  a  new  program  of  mortgage  insur- 
ance, additional  financing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  needed  nonprofit  hospital  facilities; 
to  the  ComniUtee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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WHOLESOME   MEAT   ACT 


RESOLUTIONS 


INVESTIGATION  OF  RECENT  ACCI- 
DENTS INVOLVING  THE  ARMED 
FORCES  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  SCOTT  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  153 1  to  direct  a  complete  In- 
vestigation of  the  causes  of  recent  tragic 
accidents  involving  personnel  and  equip- 
ment of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  Southeast 
Asia,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

"See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Scott,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


REFERENCE    OF   SENATE    BILL   2224 
TO  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

Mr.  TALMADGE  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  'S.  Res.  154);  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

S.  Res.  154 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  (S  2224)  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  N.  M.  Bentley,  a  part- 
nership consisting  of  N.  M  Bentley  and 
George  Markwaiter".  now  pending  in  the 
Senate,  together  w^lth  all  the  accompanying 
papers.  Is  hereby  referred  to  the  chief  com- 
missioner of  the  Court  ol  Claims:  and  the 
chief  commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claim* 
shall  proceed  with  the  same  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  sections  1492  and  2509 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
report  to  the  Senate,  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  giving  such  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  thereon  as  shall  be  sufficient 
to  iBform  the  Congress  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  demand  as  a  claim,  legal  or 
equitable,  against  the  United  States  and  the 
amount,  if  any,  legally  or  equitably  due  from 
the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  the 
Meat  Inspection  Act  of  1967.  This  legis- 
lation is  similar  to  the  legislation  re- 
quested by  the  administration  In  1965, 
and  is  identical  in  many  respects  to  the 
present  administration  bill,  with  two  ma- 
jor exceptions. 

First,  of  all,  the  coverage  of  Federal 
meat  inspection  law  is  extended  to  all 
establishments  in  the  United  States 
which  slaughter,  handle,  or  process  meat 
and  meat  products. 

Second,  the  legislation  permits  any 
State  to  take  responsibility  for  inspec- 
tion of  meat  and  meat  products — which 
are  not  now  covered  by  Federal  law — 
where  the  State  adequately  protects  the 
consumer. 

Shockingly  unsanitary  and  unwhole- 
some conditions  in  unregulated  slaughter 
and  processing  plants  have  been  dis- 
closed in  recent  weeks.  In  my  judgment, 
these  conditions  make  it  absolutely  im- 
perative that  we  take  action.  But  I  be- 
lieve we  can  do  this  without  burdening 
the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Service 
when  States  are  willing  and  able  to  do 
the  job. 

Present  law  covers  only  meat  and 
meat  products  which  physically  move 
across  State  lines.  This  represents  a  lim- 
ited and  partial  use  of  available  consti- 
tutional authority  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  clear  beyond  any  doubt 
that  the  commerce  clause  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  and  a  long  line  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  places  ample  power  in 
the  United  States  to  assume  full  responsi- 
bility for  protecting  the  consumer  from 
diseased,  tainted,  adulterated,  and  mis- 
branded  meat  and  meat  products. 

My  legislation  would  take  up  the  slack 
which  exists  today,  and  directly  author- 
ize an  immediate  and  full  use  of  consti- 
tutional power  by  the  Gtovernment.  It 
would  do  so  only  where  the  States  are 
unable  or  unwilling  to  assume  this  re- 
sponsibility themselves.  And  it  would 
permit  the  States  to  decide  at  some  later 
date  that  they  wanted  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  the  health  and  welfare  of 
their  own  residents  and  consumers. 

This  legislation  does  not  represent  a 
decision  or  philosophy  in  favor  of  in- 
creasing Federal  control.  It  recognizes 
that  a  very  serious  problem  exists,  and 
gives  each  State  a  first  chance  at  de- 
ciding their  own  capability  to  deal  with 
It  adequately  and  in  a  manner  giving 
the  consumer  the  full  measure  of  protec- 
tion that  is  necessary.  But  It  makes  cer- 
tain that  protective  measures  will  be 
taken  at  the  Federal  level  if  States  do 
not  take  on  this  responsibility. 

Nor  is  this  an  antibusiness  measure. 
In  fact,  there  is  a  sort  of  Gresham's  law 
for  meat:  Bad  meat  drives  out  the  good. 
Packers,  slaughterers,  and  processors 
which  are  today  regulated  by  the  Federal 
law  face  serious  competition  from  un- 
regulated establishments.  Unregulated 
establishments  can  always  outbid  regu- 
lated plants  for  diseased  or  sick  animals, 
because  they  run  no  danger  or  risk  of 
having  to  condemn  or  discard  that  ani- 
mal. They  are  also  free  to  use  adulterants 
or  fillers  or  water,  which  decrease  the 


meat  content  and  therefore  increases 
their  gain  on  each  particular  sale. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  action  is  neces- 
sary, whether  it  be  on  the  State  level 
or  the  Federal  level.  The  so-called  Clark- 
son  report — dated  January  1963 — con- 
tained a  summary  of  conditions  in  plants 
not  regulated  under  Federal  law, 
couched  in  terms  as  dry  and  unsensa- 
tional  as  possible.  There  is  little  reason 
to  believe  that  conditions  prevailing  at 
the  time  this  report  was  submitted  have 
changed  in  any  substantial  way.  The 
report  first  observed  that — 

The  survey  covered  some  very  fine  plants, 
with  good  construction,  practicing  modern 
principles  of  sanitation,  and  using  trained 
Inspectors  who  were  doing  a  good  job. 

The  report  continued: 

However,  in  other  establishments  the  re- 
verse was  true — 

And  went  on  to  list  some  of  the  prac- 
tices observed: 

1.  Allowing  inedible  portions  of  carcasses 
to  come  In  contact  with  manure,  pus,  and 
other  sources  of  contamination  during  the 
dressing  operations. 

2.  Allowing  meat  food  products  during 
preparation  to  become  contaminated  with 
filth  from  Improperly  cleaned  equipment  and 
faculties. 

3.  Use  of  chemical  additives  and  preserva- 
tives that  would  not  have  been  permitted 
under  Federal  meat  Inspection. 

4.  Falling  to  use  procedures  to  detect  or 
control  parasites  transmissible  to  man  that 
would  lead  to  diseases,  such  as  trichinosis 
and  cystlcercoslB. 

Other  findings  dealt  with  adulteration, 
use  of  fillers,  false  and  deceptive  pack- 
aging, and  lack  of  adequate  inspection. 
Behind  this  rather  bland  report  lie  de- 
tailed reports  on  conditions  found  in  un- 
regulated plants  by  name  and  by  State, 
together  with  photographs.  Rather  than 
include  these  reports,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Ralph  Nader  to  Congressman  Purcell 
dated  July  20,  1967,  together  with  ex- 
cerpts from  the  State  reports,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
press  must  take  a  major  share  of  the 
credit  for  action  In  this  area.  In  particu- 
lar, Nick  Kotz,  a  reporter  for  the  Minne- 
apolis Tribune  called  our  attention  to 
this  problem  in  a  series  of  articles  which 
deserves  our  notice.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

We  must  put  this  in  perspective.  Fully 
85  percent  of  all  meat  slaughtered  is  sub- 
ject to  Federal  inspection  now.  while 
only  75  percent  of  processed  meats  is 
subject  to  such  control.  This  is  good 
coverage. 

But  it  is  not  enough.  Arnold  Mayer, 
testifying  before  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  this  year,  for  the  Meat  Cut- 
ters and  Butchers  Union,  said  that  there 
Is  no  doubt  that  unfit  meat  goes  Into 
consumer  channels. 

It  Is  particularly  not  enough  because 
full  coverage  Is  extremely  crucial  In  the 
processing  stage.  The  Clarkson  report 
states : 


Processing  Is  the  area  of  greatest  potential 
for  adulteration,  contamination,  and  use  of 
meat  that  has  become  unsound  through  Im- 
proper handling.  Once  processing  Is  com- 
pleted, certain  types  of  adulteration  and 
deterioration  are  almost  Impossible  to  detect. 
This  also  Is  the  area  In  which  industry  faces 
Its  greatest  pressures  of  competition. 

Inspection  of  the  25  percent  of  proc- 
essed meat  not  now  covered  is  essential 
to  prevent  the  public  from  the  possibly 
fatal  trichinosis  parasite  or  other  dis- 
eases or  parasitic  conditions. 

In  addition,  modern  science  has  de- 
veloped, and  continues  to  develop,  new 
wonder  chemicals — additives,  preserva- 
tives, and  colorations — which  can  pre- 
vent the  consumer  from  using  the  normal 
smell  and  sight  tests  to  determine  spoil- 
age or  deterioration,  which  will  also  pro- 
vide a  crude  consumer  test  for  toxic  or 
diseased  meat  or  meat  products  growing 
alongside  the  spoilage  bacteria.  Con- 
sumers have  no  chance  at  all  to  deter- 
mine the  safety  of  the  meat  they  buy, 
when  experts  are  hard  put  to  make  the 
same  choice  in  the  absence  of  adequate 
inspection.  The  use  of  antibiotics  as  a 
substitute  for  good  sanitation,  to  protect 
against  diseased  meats,  is  a  particularly 
serious  danger,  since  it  could  encourage 
development  of  organisms  resistant  to 
antibiotics  or  sensitize  consumers  to 
them — nullifying  their  effect  for  medical 
purposes. 

Nearly  9  billion  pounds  of  commer- 
cially processed  meat  products  are  sold 
to  consumers  without  Federal  inspection, 
and  only  24  States  have  mandatory  in- 
spection of  such  processed  products,  with 
wide  variations  in  manpower  and  funds 
to  do  an  adequate  job  of  inspection. 

But,  while  existing  State  laws  are  said 
to  be  generally  considerably  below  the 
Federal  standards,  there  Is  good  poten- 
tial for  almost  all  of  the  States  to  take 
over  and  protect  their  consumers  in  an 
adequate  fashion. 

Nearly  40  States  could  do  so — with 
either  adequate  appropriations  for  en- 
forcement manpower  or  amendments  ex- 
tending the  coverage  of  existing  laws. 

My  Intention  in  offering  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  protect  the  consumer.  It  is  not 
to  wipe  out  existing  State  laws.  I  would 
certainly  hope  that  every  State  would 
exercise  its  option  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  plants  operating  within  its 
borders. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2218)  to  clarify  and  other- 
wise amend  the  Meat  Inspection  Act,  to 
provide  for  cooperation  with  appropriate 
State  agencies  with  respect  to  State  meat 
inspection  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Mondale,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

ExHiBrr  1 

(Prom  the  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
July  16, 19671 
Meat  Industry  Abuses  Revealed  in 
USDA  Probe 
(By  Nick  Kotz) 
Washington.   D.C. — The   vast  majority  of 
American   meat   products   are   federally   In- 
spected to  ensure  wholesomeness,  but  a  con- 
fidential  nationwide   Investigation   has    re- 
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vealed  abuses  la  some  segments  of  the  unreg- 
ulated meat  industr>' 

The  investigation  wd*  made  five  years  a^ 
by  the  Agriculture  Department  (CSDA)  to 
find  out  conditions  in  plants  not  federally 
regulated  that  slaughter  20  million  cattle 
and  process  8.7  billion  oounds  of  meat. 

The  Investigation  convinced  USDA  officials 
and  a  few  congressmen,  including  Rep  Neal 
Smith.  D-Iowa.  that  the  1906  meat  Inspec- 
tion law  needs  overhauling  badly. 

The  Johnson  admlnl.stratlon  and  Smith 
two  years  ago  sought  enactment  of  a  strong 
law  that  would  have  required  states  to  meet 
federal  Inspection  standards  or  have  'he  fed- 
eral government  expand  It"?  Inspection  to 
cover  Intrastate  slaugh*ering  and  processing 

The  bill  was  buried  in  committee  because 
of  opposition  from  most  of  the  meat  Indus- 
try and  the  National  Assocaatlon  of  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture    iN.ASDA). 

This  year  the  administration  and  Smith 
have  obtained  a  House  subcommittee  hearing 
for  two  much  weaker  bills,  which  they  re- 
gard as  at  least  a  start  toward  more  com- 
prehensive meat  Inspection 

Details  of  the  USDA  Investigation,  the  only 
data  collected  on  the  condition  of  federally 
uninspected  meat  plants  In  the  nation,  are 
coming  to  light  for  the  flrst  time  now  that 
congressional  action  app>ears  possible. 

Most  USDA  experts  believe  that  conditions 
have  not  change>d  substantially  since  a  f°<l- 
eral  meat  Inspector  reported  these  condltloiis 
five  years  ago  In  a  Minnesota  meat  packing 
plant: 

"Both  the  saw  and  the  inspection  truck 
were  sterilized  with  a  hot  water  hose  with  the 
result  that  pus  from  abscesses  and  other 
disease-carrying  media  was  splashed  on 
nearby  carcasses." 

At  another  uninspected  plant  In  Minne- 
sota, the  federal  inspector  reported  "Hooks 
and  racks  in  the  cooler  were  nnt  clean.  I  feel 
that  they  had  at  least  a  week's  accumulation 
of  tissue  and  meat  Juice." 

At  yet  another  Minnesota  plant  exempt 
from  federal  Inspection,  the  Investigator  re- 
ported: "In  checklni?  a  meat  grinder.  It  was 
determined  that,  although  the  piece  of  equip- 
ment had  been  used  this  day.  there  was  an 
accumulation  of  tissue  which  had  been  from 
some  previous  day's  operation." 

At  still  another  Minnesota  plant,  an  In- 
spector reported  watching  a  carcass  being 
washed  with  a  high-pressure  hose,  which  "re- 
sulted In  manure  and  urine  helng  washed  on 
the  opened  brisket  ai;d  neck  " 

At  a  South  Dakota  plant  exempt  from  fed- 
eral Inspection,  an  Investigator  reported: 

"The  carcass-splitting  saw  was  dirty,  with 
accumulated  grease,  fat  and  oil  The  gen- 
eral sanitation  of  the  plant  was  such  that  It 
was  inexcusably  dirty  All  walls  and  dixsrs 
were  splattered  with  blood,  fat  and  grea'^e  I 
noticed  sausages  on  trees  that  were  dragging 
through  puddle  of  water  on  the  floor,  which 
Is  gross  contamination  " 

At  a  Nebraska  prr^'^sslng  plant,  the  federal 
Investigator  reported: 

"In  the  beef  boning  room,  one's  attention 
was  first  called  to  the  odor  of  putrid  meat 
product.  A  good  many  flies  were  observed  in 
the  sausage  manufacture  room  and.  of 
course,  crawl  upon  and  contaminate  meat 
products. 

"The  smoke  houses  were  coated  with  car- 
bon, tars,  etc  and  this  is  being  transferred 
to  the  product." 

At  another  uninspected  Nebraska  plant, 
the  Inspector  reported  that  "moldy  sausage 
product  was  ob<ierved  In  the  holding  cooler  " 

At  both  Nebr.iska  planrj!.  the  Inspector 
reported  that  products  labeled  'all-meat" 
wieners  actually  contained  6  per  cent  filler 
products,  a  practice  that  would  be  forbidden 
under  federal  Inspection 

Similar  conditions  were  found  through  the 
nation  in  the  USDA  Investigation. 

The  Investigation  showed  many  federally 
Inspected  plants  or  nonlnspected  plants  were 


meeting  federal  standards  or  reasonably  high 
st.indards. 

Smith  says  the  vast  majority  of  the  con- 
suming public  Is  unaware  that  15  per  cent 
of  meat  slaughtering  and  23  per  cent  of  meat 
processing,  enough  to  feed  30  million  people 
annually,    is   not   federally    Inspected. 

Only  meat  sold  In  interstate  commerce  is 
covered  by  the  1906  federal  inspection  law  — 
a  law  unchanged  except  for  one  minor 
amendment  .since  Upton  Sinclair  provoked 
It  with  The  Jungle,"  his  shocking  book 
about  the  meat  Industry, 

State  and  local  Inspection  laws  vary  wide- 
ly, as  does  the  quality  of  nonfederal  inspec- 
tion. 

Minnesota  and  South  Dakota  are  among 
nine  states  that  do  not  provide  for  state 
in.spection  of  meat.  In  1966.  a  total  of  206,- 
000  Mlnne.sota  animals  and  88,000  South  Da- 
kota animals  were  slaughtered  without  fed- 
eral inspection. 

Nebra.ska  and  North  Dakota  are  among  13 
ot.her  states  that  provide  only  for  voluntary 
inspection  of  slaughtering.  Neither  state  has 
any  inspection  of  meat  processing  In  1966. 
162.000  Nebraska  anlm.ils  and  48.000  North 
Dakota  animals  were  slaughtered  without 
federal  Inspection. 

Iowa  adopted  a  mandatory  inspection  law 
In  1965  and  Is  among  25  states  providing  In- 
spection of  both  slaughtering  and  processing. 

The  following  list  shows  the  total  num- 
ber of  slaughtering  and  processing  plants  In 
Iowa  and  the  Upper  Midwe.st  and  the  num- 
ber undergoing  federal  Inspection  The  Ne- 
braska  figures  show   only  slaughter   plants. 


State 


Total  plants 


Federally 
inspected 


lo*3.  

Minnesota.... 

'leDrs'ika   

Soutti  OaKOta. 
North  DaHota. 
Wisconsin 


<47 

41 

IS 

46 

51 

232 

9 

98 

9 

701 

43 

The  vast  majority  of  meat  production  In 
each  of  these  states  Is  conducted  by  the 
l.irge  national  companies  In  the  relatively 
few  federally  Inspected  plants 

I  In  Minnesota  7  7  million  animals  were 
slaughtered  under  federal  In.spection  in  1966; 
.1  total  of  206.000  were  slaughtered  m  plants 
not  federally  in.spected.  Tlius  97  3  per  cent 
were  slaughtered  under  federal  Inspection. 
No  statistics  are  available  on  meat  processed 
under  federal  inspection  The  206.000  animals 
slaughtered  without  federal  inspection  were 
for  consumption  only  in  Minnesota  i 

National  firms,  along  with  smaller  com- 
panies, also  operate  plants  not  federally  In- 
spected in  order  to  compete  in  local  and 
-tale  markets. 

Cor.sumers  can  Identify  processed  meat 
products  inspected  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment by  a  circle  on  the  package  with  the 
wording  "U  3  Department  of  Agriculture 
.'ppro'.ed  for  wholesomeness"  and  raw  meat 
by  the  purple  stamping  on  It  of  "USDA  In- 
spected  ' 

The  administration's  proposed  wholesome 
meat  act.  sponsored  by  Smith,  would: 

Provide  federal-state  agreements  under 
which  the  federal  government  would  pay 
50  per  cent  of  the  cost  and  supply  technical 
assistance  to  states  willing  to  apply  and  en- 
force federal  Inspection  standards- 
Provide  the  tools  of  enforcement  not  pres- 
ently authorized  to  the  federal  government 
to  halt  the  distribution  of  unwholesome  and 
adulterated  meat  prixlucts  (Controls  would 
be  placed  upon  renderers  and  animal — food 
naanufacturers  and  their  dlstrlbiitors  to 
guarantee  that  their  products  do  not  find 
their  way  into  channels  of  human  consump- 
tion ) 

Broaden  the  authority  of  federal  coverage 
to  Include  all  meat  "capable  of  "  human 
consumption.   At  present  federal  control   Is 


limited  to  meat  "intended  for"  human  con- 
sumption which  has  permitted  unscrupulous 
operators  in  contaminated  meat  to  escape 
federal  Inspection 

Provide  the  federal  government  with  pow- 
ers of  detention.  Injunctions  and  federal 
court  actions  to  cope  with  contaminated 
meal  discovered  in  transit  or  outside  of  fed- 
erally inspected  establishments.  At  present 
the  USDA  cannot  detain  such  meat,  except 
by  getting  assistance  from  other  federal, 
state  or  local  agencies. 

Smith  also  has  Introduced  another  bill 
that  would  broaden  coverage  of  federal  In- 
spection to  Include  large  Intrastate  plants, 
which  are  covered  by  provisions  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Law,  but  not  the  Meat  Inspection 
Act 

Noting  the  Inadequacy  of  state  inspection, 
Rodney  Leonard,  deputy  assistant  secretary 
of  agriculture,  testified  before  the  House  sub- 
committee: 

"Inspp<:tlon  under  state  programs  Is  gen- 
erally well  below  federal  standards.  Yet,  these 
products  are  Intermingled  In  many  retail 
stores  with  federally  Inspected  products  for 
sale  to  the  unknowing  public." 

Calling  for  federal  or  state  control  over 
dealers  in  unwholsesome  meat  products,  he 
.said:  "It  Is  far  tix)  easy  for  dealers  in  dead 
animals,  renderers.  animal  food  handlers  and 
others  to  divert  unfit  meat  into  human  chan- 
nels" 

Leonard  and  Smith  stress  that  the  main 
hope  of  the  legislation  Is  that  states  will  ac- 
cept federal  assistance  to  Improve  or  Institute 
their  own  inspection  programs 

The  bin  has  a  few  strong  allies.  Including 
the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen   i  AFL  CIO). 

The  National  Farmers  Organization  and 
the  National  Livestock  Feeders  Association 
have  testified  for  the  bill  Companies  which 
have  their  products  federally  inspected  are 
quietly  supporting  It. 

The  bill  also  has  numerous  opponents.  The 
National  Farm  Bureau  Federation  opposes 
It  as  a  further  Intrusion  of  federal  control 
Into  state  affairs 

1  he  National  Meat  Institute,  represent- 
ing the  large  national  firms,  and  the  Inde- 
pendent Meat  Packers  Association,  repre- 
senting smaller  companies,  both  are  profess- 
ing neutrality,  except  for  proposed  changes 
that  suppoilers  feel  would  weaken  the  bill. 

The  National  A.',socl:itlon  of  State  Agricul- 
ture Department  also  proposes  ch:inges. 
which  the  USDA  feels  would  eliminate  the 
need  for  new  authority  to  control  operations 
to  renderers  and  dog-and-cat-food  manufac- 
turers, 

.'Vdvocates  the  bill  are  wary,  however,  of 
what  NASDA  and  the  meat  association,  with 
their  long  record  of  opp  isitlon  to  tightened 
controls,  m  ly  be  doing  behind  "he  scenes. 

(Prom    the    Minneapolis    Tribune. 

July   18,    19671 

Those  Abv.ses  in  the  SLAfCHTER  Horsr 

"It  makes  me  sick,"  was  the  reaction  of  a 
Minneapolis  housewife  upon  reading  in  the 
Sunday  Tribune  abrut  filthy  meat  slaughter- 
ing practices  found  in  some  Minnesota 
plants.  She  and  other  consumers  have  a 
right  to  be  sickened  and  shocked  over  the 
lack  of  enough  Inspections  to  insure  a  safe 
total  meat  supply  in  this  state. 

Minnesota  Agriculture  Commissioner  Rus- 
sell G  Schwandt  says  the  state  does  in- 
spect meat  plants  twice  a  year  or  more  for 
sanitary  conditions.  The  state  also  runs  tests 
of  meat  products  to  protect  against  adulter- 
ation But  Minne.sota  is  one  of  nine  states 
that  do  not  require  the  crucial  before  and 
after  slaughter  Inspections  needed  to  keep 
out  diseased  animals,  and  to  maintain  a  con- 
tinuous check  on  slaughtering  practices. 
Only  the  federal  government  does  this  here 
on  meat  bound  for  Interstate  channels. 

In  Minnesota,  only  46  plants  are  federally 
Inspected:  401  plants  are  not.  The  plant  com- 
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parlson  exaggerates  the  problem  because  the 
large  federally  Inspected  establishments  turn 
out  the  bulk  of  the  meat  products.  The  un- 
inspected plants  are  mostly  small  operations. 
But  this  should  not  minimize  the  need  for 
regular  inspection  of  all  plants.  All  meat 
should  be  safe. 

A  US  Department  of  Agriculture  Investi- 
gation showed  what  can  happen  from  lack 
of  regular  inspections.  Equipment  was  found 
to  be  unclean:  pus,  manure  and  urine  had 
been  splashed  onto  animal  carcasses. 

The  shuddering  result  of  such  shoddy 
practices  can  be  the  spread  of  disease,  such 
as  salmonellosis — the  increasingly  prevalent 
cause  of  stomach  aches  often  erroneously 
attributed  to  Influenza, 

The  Minnesota  Agriculture  Department 
asked  the  1967  legislature  for  $200,000  to  In- 
crease its  meat  plant  Inspection  program.  It 
failed  to  win  approval. 

Conerrp.'s  and  federal  officials  are  prodding 
Ihe  states  to  act.  possibly  with  the  encour- 
agement of  federal  aid.  The  Minnesota  Legis- 
lature dropped  the  ball  this  year;  it  should 
not  repeat  the  mistake  in  1969. 

I 

[Prom  the  Minneapolis  Tribune, 

July  18,  1967] 

Meat  Industry  Stand  on  Inspection 

Bill  Assailed 

(By  Nick  Kotz) 

Washington,  DC. — Supporters  of  stronger 
federal  meat-Inspection  controls  charged 
Monday  that  representatives  of  the  meat  In- 
dustry and  state  officials  have  proposed 
crippling  amendments  to  a  better  law. 

Reps.  Neal  Smith,  D-Iowa,  and  Thomas 
Foley,  D-Wash.,  expressed  their  concern  as 
officials  of  the  American  Meat  Institute,  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Departments  of 
Agriculture  (NASDA)  and  National  Inde- 
pendent Meat  Packers  Association  testified 
about  the  bill. 

The  meat  Industry  and  NASDA  generally 
opposed  all  provisions  In  the  proposed  whole- 
some meat  act  that  would  give  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  (USDA)  greater  authority 
over  Intrastate  meat  operations. 

One  key  provision  would  give  the  USDA 
authority  to  see  that  unwholesome  meat 
does  not  get  Into  channels  of  human  con- 
sumption. If  the  states  do  not  act. 

The  present  federal  meat  Inspection  law 
covers  only  the  85  per  cent  of  meat  slaugh- 
tering and  75  per  cent  of  meat  processing 
that  actually  Is  sold  across  state  lines.  The 
USDA  and  Smith  contend  that  substantial 
abuses  exist  in  that  portion  of  the  meat  in- 
dustry not  federally  Inspected. 

Aled  Davles.  vice-president  of  the  Meat 
Institute,  said  of  meat  not  covered  by  fed- 
eral law  that  states  "have  provided  the  kind 
of  consumer  protection  that  the  people  liv- 
ing in  those  states  have  thought  necessary 
and  have  been  willing  to  pay  for." 

Foley  questioned  Davles  about  protection 
for  persons  traveling  through  the  country 
who  have  no  control  over  laws  In  the  various 
states. 

Foley  asked  Davles  how  the  traveler  knows 
whether  his  hamburger  contains  wholesome, 
Inspected  meat. 

Replying  to  several  questions  on  this  point, 
Davles  said  the  traveler  can  ask  to  see  the 
meat  package,  can  determine  its  condition 
by  smelling  It  ran  carry  his  own  meat  with 
him  If  "he  is  that  nervous." 

Davis  said  that  meat  is  not  necessarily  un- 
wholesome because  It  Is  not  Inspected  and 
expressed  confidence  that  almost  all  meat  Is 
wholesome. 

In  addition  to  proposing  numersou  amend- 
ments weakening  federal  authority  In  the 
bill,  Davles  said  the  Meat  Institute,  repre- 
senting the  nation's  largest  packers,  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  legislation  Is  needed. 

"Your  testimony  Is  negative  and  picayune." 
said  Foley.  "You  should  be  leading  the  fight" 
to  assure  better  protection  of  the  consumer. 


Smith  said  the  proposed  amendments  by 
the  Meat  Institute  and  NASDA  "would  gut 
the  bin." 

Donald  McDowell,  director  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Department  of  Agriculture,  testified 
for  NASDA  and  Insisted  that  states  rapidly 
are  Improving  their  inspection  laws,  even 
though  24  states  do  not  provide  for  com- 
pulsory inspection  of  meat. 

Rep.  John  Zwach,  R-Mlnn.,  a  subcommit- 
tee member,  commented,  "States  are  coming 
to  grips  with  the  problem.  I  know  we  are 
in  Minnesota." 

USDA  officials  have  pointed  out  that  Min- 
nesota is  one  of  nine  states  with  no  provi- 
sion for  any  kind  of  state  meat  inspection. 
A  bill  providing  inspection  died  in  the  last 
session  of  the  Minnesota  Legislature. 

John  Kllllck,  representing  the  Independent 
Meat  Packers,  smaller  firms  generally  not 
under  federal  Inspection,  Insisted  that  most 
companies  meet  federal  standards,  except 
for  technical  requirements  concerning  build- 
ing construction. 

When  Foley  asked  how  many  of  his  asso- 
ciation members  would  flunk  federal  inspec- 
tions for  other  than  technical  reason; ,  Kllllck 
replied,  "I  don't  know,  and  don't  think  any- 
one knows." 

"That's  the  problem,"  commented  Foley. 


(From  the  Minneapolis  Tribune, 

July  23,  1967] 

Some  Intrastate  Meat  Plants  of  Big  Firms 

Found  Unsanitary 

(By  Nick  Kotz) 

Washington,  D.C. — ^Federal  investigators 
have  discovered  unsanitary  conditions  not 
only  in  small  meat  packing  plants,  but  also 
in  several  plants  operated  by  prominent  na- 
tional meat  firms. 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune  obtained  last 
week  investigation  reports  from  all  50  states 
made  by  Agriculture  Department  (USDA) 
meat  lnsj>ectors  who  looked  into  conditions 
in  slaughtering  and  processing  plants  not 
under  federal  Inspection. 

Fifteen  per  cent  of  meat  slaughtering  and 
25  per  cent  of  processing,  enough  meat  to 
feed  30  million  persons,  does  not  come  under 
federal  inspection  because  the  meat  does  not 
cross  state  lines. 

The  only  USDA  survey  of  nonfederally  in- 
spected plants  was  made  Ave  years  ago.  The 
investigation  repwrts  became  public  only  last 
week,  dtu-ing  congressional  committee  debate 
over  bills  designed  to  strengthen  federal  and 
state  meat  inspection. 

Rep.  Neal  Smith,  D-Iowa,  believes  that  few 
persons  realize  that  some  of  the  large  na- 
tional firms  operate  plants  on  an  intrastate 
basis  to  meet  state  and  local  competition 
and  that  these  plants  are  not  federally  in- 
spected. 

The  federal  investigators  looked  at  rela- 
tively few  Intrastate  plants  operated,  by  the 
large  national  firms,  but  the  following  were 
some  of  their  findings : 

At  a  Louisiana  plant  operated  by  one  of 
the  largest  firms:  "Meat  barrels  were  rusty. 
Boning  boards  were  old  and  caked  with  fats 
and  meat  Juices." 

At  a  Florida  plant  operated  by  the  same 
firm:  "We  could  only  open  the  door  and  look 
in  the  holding  cooler,  since  the  room  was 
filled  to  capacity.  Since  the  cooler  was  so 
congested,  footprints  were  present  on  the 
bellies." 

At  a  Florida  plant  operated  by  another  na- 
tional firm:  "This  branch  house  is  old  and 
rundown.  The  sanitation  Is  poor.  Evidence  of 
rats  and  mice  were  present  on  the  second 
floor  in  the  dry-storage  area." 

At  a  Virginia  plant  operated  by  a  national 
Arm:  "Some  cockroaches  were  observed  in 
the  curing  cellar  where  exposed  meat  is  han- 
dled and  stored.  Meat-grinder  bearings  had 
much  encrusted  putrid  material.  Sausage  was 
hung  on  unclean  aluminum  smoke  sticks,  and 
no  attempt  had  been  made  to  clean  the 
sausage  mixer.  Some  beef  cuts  hanging  in  the 


cooler  showed  evidence  of  soilage  and  had  not 
been  reconditioned  by  removing  the  soiled 
portions." 

At  a  Texas  plant  operated  by  the  same  na- 
tional firm:  "Numerous  carcasses  and  tubs 
of  meat  were  observed  to  be  contaminated 
with  drippings  from  the  celling.  Paint,  scale, 
rust,  and  plaster  w-ere  scaling  down  from  the 
walls  and  celling  on  the  products  through 
the  plant. 

"A  majority  of  the  hogs  contained  a  great 
number  of  beater  wounds  on  them  which 
were  grossly  contaminated  with  tub  water 
and  hair.  Other  carcasses  were  found  to  have 
large  chronic  wounds  on  them." 

The  investigators,  however,  reported  good 
conditions  in  some  of  the  non-federally  in- 
spected branch  plants  operated  by  national 
firms. 

Smith,  author  of  t^^o  bills  designed  to 
broaden  federal  Inspection  and  strengthen 
Inadequate  state  Inspection,  commented: 

'Some  of  the  big  companies  have  set  up 
these  intrastate  branch  plants  strictly  for 
the  purposes  of  meeting  local  competition. 
They  have  been  forced  to  resort  to  inferior 
practices.  They  can't  compete  without  oper- 
ating as  the  local  plants  do." 

Dorothy  Wheeler,  an  official  of  a  large  con- 
sumer cooperative,  also  expressed  concern 
about  the  national  firms  as  she  testified  in 
supp>ort  of  the  wholesome  meat  act  before 
the  House  Agriculture  Livestock  subcommit- 
tee. She  said: 

"We  are  quite  concerned  over  the  fact  that 
many  large  packing  plants  carefully  retain 
their  status  as  intrastate  businesses  so  as  to 
avoid  federal  inspection.  This  is  even  true  of 
Individual  plants  operated  by  some  of  the 
largest  packing  corporations  In  the  country 
in  states  that  have  no  Inspection  laws.  We 
question  the  Intent  of  such  a  practice." 

Only  25  states  have  laws  requiring  manda- 
tory inspection  of  slaughtering  and  process- 
ing. The  USDA  investigation  showed  abuses 
and  inadequate  inspections  in  many  of  these 
25  states. 

The  administration  bill  would  tighten  pro- 
cedures to  insure  that  unwholesome  meat 
doesn't  get  into  channels  of  human  con- 
sumption. It  would  provide  matching  funds 
and  technical  help  to  states  willing  to  come 
up  to  federal  standards  on  their  own  inspec- 
tion systems. 

Smith  is  sponsoring  another  bill  that  would 
bring  far  more  larger  packers  under  federal 
inspection.  This  bill  would  require  federal 
Inspection  of  all  firms  considered  In  inter- 
state commerce  under  provisions  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

The  American  Meat  Institute,  representing 
the  large  packers,  has  indicated  its  displeas- 
ure at  both  bills.  It  has  offered  amendments 
that  Smith  says  would  destroy  the  effective- 
ness of  the  proposed  legislation. 

There  are  indications,  however,  that  some 
of  the  largest  national  firms  might  urge 
passage  of  bill,  before  publicity  from  the 
USDA  investigation  leads  to  a  general  scandal, 

[Prom   the   Minneapolis   Tribune, 

July  27,  1967] 

Meatpackers   Soften   Stand  on    iNSPECtnoN 

(By  Nick  Kotz) 

Washington,  D.C. — Principal  opponents  of 
stronger  meat  inspection  laws  have  softened 
their  positions  following  publication  of 
abuses  in  the  Industry. 

Key  opponents  of  the  proposed  wholesome 
meat  act  have  been  the  American  Meat  In- 
stitute (AMI),  representing  large  packers, 
and  the  National  Association  of  State  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  (NASDA).  Both  of- 
fered amendments  which  supporters  of  the 
bill  said  would  nullify  its  Intent. 

Informed  sources  reported  Wednesday  that 
both  NASDA  and  AMI  have  lessened  their  op- 
position out  of  fear  that  newspaper  accounts 
of  abuses  would  injure  the  meat  industry 
and  lead  to  even  stronger  legislation. 
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The  Minneapolis  Tribune  and  other  news- 
papers have  printed  detailed  accounts  of 
unsanitary  conditions  uncovered  In  a  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Investigation. 

NASDA  Informed  Rep.  Oraham  Purcell, 
D-Tex  .  chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
suixommlttee  considering  the  legislation. 
that  It  had  withdrawn  all  objections  to  the 
administration's  bill 

The  Meat  Institute  still  proposes  changes 
In  the  legislation,  but  AMI  ufflclals  privately 
have  Indicated  less  opposition.  NASDA  and 
AMI  officials  met  here  early  this  week  as 
NASOA  held  an  emergency  meeting  to  re- 
consider Its  position 

The  bill,  sponsored  by  Rep  Neal  Smith. 
D-Iowa,  would  pr.jvlde  federal  assistance  to 
strengthen  state  meat  Inspection  and  would 
Increase  federal  authority  to  deal  with  un- 
wholesome meat 

AMI  and  NASDA  cfljclals  would  much 
rather  see  this  bill  enacted  than  a  second 
Smith  bin  which  would  expand  coverage  of 
federal  meat  Inspection.  The  present  law  pro- 
vides for  federal  inspection  only  If  a  packer 
sells  meat  across  a  state  line 

Rep.  Thomas  Foley,  D-Wash  ,  Is  pushing 
for  both  bills  In  the  Agriculture  subcommit- 
tee. Consumer  groups  and  the  API^  CIO  have 
supported  the  expanded  federal  coverage. 

The  showdown  m  ly  come  next  Wednesday 
when  the  subcommittee  meets  on  the  legis- 
lation. Reps  John  Zwach.  R-Mlnn  ,  and 
Wiley  Mayne.  R-Iowa.  are  considered  to  hild 
crucial  swing  votes  in  determining  what  kind 
of  legislation  Is  adopted  by  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

(Russel  G.  Schwandt  Minnesota  agricul- 
ture commissioner  said  yesterday  that  th«>re 
Is  general  support  throughout  the  state  meat 
Industry  for  a  stronger  ln.<;p-:>ctlon  program 

("But  our  Interest  rel.itlve  to  de\e!opment 
of  such  a  program  Is  that  implement  ition  be 
imder  control  of  the  .State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  rather  than  the  federal  govern- 
ment," he  said 

(Schwandt  said  he  favors  some  kind  of 
co-operative  program  with  the  VS.  Depart- 
ment of  Ajjrlculture  to  allow  day-to-day  su- 
pervision of  state  slaughtering  operations. 
Limited  manpower  now  allows  only  periodic 
Inspection,  he  said.) 

Only  25  stites  provide  for  mandatory  state 
Inspection  of  meat  slaughtering  and  process- 
ing. Nine  stales,  including  Minnesota,  make 
no  provision   for  inspection 

The  U3DA  investigation  turned  up  un- 
sanitary conditions  in  Intrust  ue  plants  In 
almost  all  states,  including  thooe  with  sup- 
posedly good  state  Inspection  laws. 

At  present,  15  per  cent  of  meat  slaughter- 
ing and  25  per  cent  of  processing  ls  not  cov- 
ered by  federal  inspection.  Smith's  proposal 
would  leave  only  about  5  per  cent  of  meat 
slaughtering  exempt  from  federal  Inspection. 

I  Prom  the  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
July  30,  19671 
Most  Big  Meat  Fuius  Oppose  Expanded 
FtDiRAL  Inspection 
'By  Nick  Kotzi 
W«aHu«CTON,  DC— Most  of  the  large  na- 
tional   meat    packing    Arms    are   opposed    to 
legislation  that  would  expand  federal  meat 
Inspection   to   cover   large    intrastate    plants 
now  exempt  from  that  Inspection 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune  interviewed 
executives  of  eight  firms  to  discover  their 
views  on  legislation  that  is  reaching  a  crucial 
stage  In  Congress. 

A  House  Agriculture  subcommittee 
Wednesday  will  consider  two  proposals 
aimed  at  strengthening  federal  and  state 
Inspection  and  eliminating  abuses  that  Ag- 
riculture Department  (USDA)  Investigators 
have  uncovered  in  the  meat  Industry. 

The  American  Meat  Institute  (AMI). 
which  represents  the  largest  packers,  is  con- 
sidered to  have  powerful  Influence  In  deter- 


mining what  kind  of  meat  legislation  Is  writ- 
ten by  Congress 

One  proposal  iH  R  6168).  endorsed  by  the 
Johnson  administration,  would  provide  fed- 
eral funds  and  technical  assistance  to  help 
states  set  up  inspection  or  improve  inade- 
quate Inspection.  This  bill  also  seeks  stronger 
controls  over  unwholesome  meat 

The  Meat  Institute  originally  proposed 
amendments  that  supporters  consisted  crip- 
pling and  generally  testified  that  the  legisla- 
tion Is  not  needed.  However,  the  Institute 
may  be  offering  less  resistance  to  this  bill  as 
support   builds   for   additional    legislation. 

The  second  bill  (MR.  1314)  would  bring 
large  intrastate  packers  (with  $250,000  an- 
nual gross  sales  I  under  federal  Inspection. 
At  present,  only  plants  selling  across  a  state 
line  are  subject  to  federal  inspection.  The 
Meat  Institute  strongly  opposes  this  second 
bill 

About  15  per  cent  of  meat  slaughtering 
and  25  per  cent  of  meat  processing  is  not 
under  federal  Inspection  Much  of  this  meat 
Is  subject  to  some  kind  of  state  or  local  In- 
spection, but  25  states  do  not  require  In- 
spection, and  many  state  inspection  system.s 
have  been  Judged  by  the  USDA  to  be  in- 
adequate 

Rep.  Neal  Smith.  D-Iowa.  sponsor  of  both 
bills,  and  Rep  Thomas  Foley  D-Wash..  are 
pushing  for  a  combination  of  the  two  bills. 
A  close  vote  is  expected  In  the  subcommittee, 
with  Reps.  Wiley  Mayne.  R-Iowa.  and  John 
Zwach.  R-Mlnn.,  possibly  holding  the  key 
votes  on  the  Issue  of  expanding  federal  In- 
spection 

Interviews  with  executives  of  the  nation's 
largest  meat  firms  show  that  their  views  do 
not  necessarily  coincide  with  those  of  the 
Meat  Institute. 

Supporters  of  the  strongest  legislation  have 
expressed  puz/iement  why  the  largest  firms 
should  oppose  either  bill,  since  most  of  their 
work  already  Is  done  under  federal  inspec- 
tion 

Several  witnesses  have  explained  the  op- 
position on  the  basis  that  some  of  the  largest 
national  firms  also  operate  nonfederally  in- 
spected mtrastfite  proce.'^slng  plants  to  com- 
pete In  local  markets  USDA  Investigators 
found  unsanlt.iry  conditions  in  several  such 
plants  operated  by  national  firms. 

Some  of  the  n.'itlonal  firms  have  opposed 
the  legislation  out  of  fear  that  an  expanded 
federal  system  would  provide  dual  standards 
for  large  and  small  plants.  Some  are  philo- 
sophically opp<ised  to  bigger  federal  govern- 
ment Some  fear  the  lncre;iyed  C(j.sts  of  In- 
spection will  be  .shifted  from  general  revenue 
sources  to  the  packers. 

Thomas  Glaze,  public  relations  director  for 
Swift  i  Co.  the  nations  largest  firm  said 
his  company  supports  the  MeU  Institute  po- 
sition. Namely,  Swift  w.mts  HR  6168 
amended,  but  doesn't  necessarily  endorse  it, 
and  opposes  HR  1314  to  provide  expanded 
federal  inspection 

Glaze  said  ya  per  cent  of  Swift  sl.iughter- 
Ing  Is  under  federal  Inspection,  and  90  per 
cent  of  processing  is  federally  Inspected 

Glaze  said  It  Is  agaln.st  company  policy  to 
disclose  how  many  Swift  plants  are  not  un- 
der federal  inspection  He  said  these  plants 
are  operated  under  "standards  equal  to  or 
superior  to  state  standards  " 

Armour  and  Co  .  the  second-largeft  firm, 
t.akes  a  more  positive  attitude  toward  HR 
6168 

John  Shell,  public  relations  director  for 
Armour  said  his  firm  fxisitlvely  supports 
H  R  6168.  with  only  several  minor  reserva- 
tions. Supp.:)rter5  of  the  bill  say  the  .Armour 
reservations    would   not   Injure   the   bill 

Shell  was  not  contacted  early  enough  for 
him  to  determine  his  company's  p<jsltlon 
on  the  bill  to  provide  expanded  federal 
Inspection 

Shell  said  100  per  cent  of  Armour's  slaugh- 
tering and  95  per  cent  of  the  firm's  process- 
ing  Is  carried  on   under    federal   inspection. 


He  said  11  processing  plants  in  10  states  do 
not   have   federal   Inspection. 

Harry  Barker,  vice-president  of  Wilson  A 
Co  .  the  third-largest  firm,  said  his  compiaiiy 
suppK)rt5  the  Meat  Institute's  position  on  the 
legislation 

He  said  100  per  cent  of  Wilson  slaughter- 
ing and  about  95  per  cent  of  WUson  process- 
ing Is  under  federal  Inspection.  He  said 
fewer  than  10  small  branch  processing  planti 
are  not  under  federal  Inspection 

The  strongest  endorsement  of  the  legisla- 
tion came  from  Oscar  Mayer  &  Co.,  which 
prides  itself  on  having  100  per  cent  federal 
Inspection  of  slaughtering  processing. 

Thomas  Wolt,  a  Mayer  official,  said:  "We 
favor  legislation  to  promote  the  public 
health.  Speaking  In  a  broad  sense,  we  would 
endorse  both  of  these  bills." 

Contrasting  the  efficiency  of  federal-ver- 
sus-state  Inspection,  Wolt  commented:  "We 
have  32  federal  Inspectors  In  our  Wisconsin 
plant,  while  the  state  has  about  17  Inspec- 
tors to  cover  3(X)  plants." 

Robert  Gray,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
George  A  Hormel  Co.,  said  he  supports  HR. 
6168,  by  which  the  federal  government  would 
help  states  Improve  their  own  inspection 
systems. 

"That  would  probably  do  a  good  Job.  "  said 
Gray.  "Some  of  the  states  need  to  Improve 
iruspectlon.  ,:nd  the  federal  people  have  the 
experience  to  teach  them." 

However,  Or  vy  said  he  opposed  expanded 
federal  inspection,  "because  I  don't  think 
you  can  scatter  federal  inspection  and  do  It 
economically  or  well." 

Gray.  Austin.  Minn  ,  and  other  Hormel  offi- 
cials have  strongly  advocated  establishment 
of  a  state  inspection  system  In  Minnesota, 
one  of  the  nine  states  with  no  provision  for 
Inspection. 

Gray  said  100  per  cent  of  Hormel  slaugh- 
tering and  more  than  99  per  cent  of  process- 
ing Is  under  federal  inspection.  He  said  one 
processing  plant  is  not  under  federal  Inspec- 
tion, and  It  will  be  replaced  by  a  federally 
Inspected  plant. 

John  Blankenship,  executive  \  Ice-presldent 
of  John  Morrell  &  Co.,  said  he  believes  the 
"states  should  try  to  have  better  Inspection 
on  their  own  "  without  feder.il  aid,  and  said 
he  opposes  expanded  federal  Inspection.  He 
questioned  where  the  feder^il  government  will 
get  funds  to  help  states  or  broaden  federal 
Inspection. 

"I'm  a  great  believer  In  federal  meat  In- 
spection." said  Blankenship  "I  think  its 
necessary.  Some  st.ite  Inspection  is  very  good, 
but  It  Is  not  as  good  as  federal  Inspection. 
They  should  Improve  It." 

Blakenship  said  100  per  cent  of  Morrell 
.slaughtering  and  99  per  cent  of  processing 
Is  under  federal  inspection  The  only  process- 
ing not  under  federal  Inspection  Is  in  a  small 
St.  Paul  plant,  he  said. 

Howard  Fisher,  a  vice  president  of  the 
Cudahy  P.icklng  Co.,  said  100  per  cent  of  his 
firm  s  slaughtering  and  75  to  HO  per  cent  of 
processing  is  under  federal  Inspecllon.  He 
saUl  the  firm  has  nine  small  prix;esslng  plants 
not  under  federal  inspection. 

Ell  Paul,  president  of  Cudahy,  could  not  be 
reached  for  his  company  s  position  on  the 
legislation. 

William  Cameron,  board  chairman  of  Ratb 
Packing  Co.,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  said  all  of  hl« 
firm's  plants  are  under  federal  control. 
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JULT  20.  1967. 
Hon.  Graham  Purcell, 

Subcommittee  on  Livestock  and  Feed  Grains, 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear    Mr.    Purcell:    The    hearings   which 
your  Subcommittee  has  been  conducting  on 
several  bills  dealing  variously  with  the  need 
to   strengthen    the    federal    meat   Inspection 
program  are  a  most  important  step  toward 
a  sober  re-appralsal  of  the  degree  of  protec- 
tion  afforded   the   consumer  In   this  crucial 


area.  In  the  course  of  observing  these  hear- 
ings, however,  I  have  become  dismayed  at  the 
misleading  and  non-responsive  statements 
paraded  before  you  and  your  colleagues  by 
industry  trade  associations  and  the  National 
Association  of  State  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture. Misleading  »  the  Subcommittee 
amounts  to  misleading  the  public. 

To  read  these  statements  Is  to  be  lulled 
into  a  false  sense  of  security  about  the 
actual  conditions  which  obtain  In  all  too 
many  of  the  meat  packing  and  processing 
Arms  that  operate  only  within  the  conflnes 
of  a  state's  boundaries.  The  Subcommittee's 
potential  contribution  to  preventing  the 
sale  of  grossly  unwholesome  meat  products 
is  too  magnificent  to  be  undermined  and 
overrun  by  disingenuous  and  self-serving 
testimony  which.  In  my  Judgment,  has  been 
Inflicted  upon  you  and  your  colleagues  dur- 
ing the  past  few  days. 

I  shall  restrict  my  remarks  for  the  time 
being  to  the  Intrastate  problem  because  this 
Is  the  area  where  the  effective  rule  of  law  is 
weakest  and  the  reign  of  callousness  great- 
est. This  Is  not  to  say  that  there  are  not 
grave  conditions  and  risks  In  interstate  meat 
packing  and  processing.  It  Is,  rather,  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  most  adamant  thrust  of  the 
antl-leglslatlon  forces  Is  in  the  direction  of 
Intrastate  conditions  where  the  need  for 
safeguards  is  most  pressing. 

As  you  know,  only  26  states  have  laws  pro- 
viding for  mandatory  Inspection  of  animals 
before  and  after  slaughter  and  all  but  two 
of  these  26  states  provides  for  mandatory  In- 
spection of  meat  processing.  Thirteen  states 
have  laws  providing  for  voluntary  Inspec- 
tion In  varying  scope.  Nine  states  have  no 
meat  Inspection  statute.  Two  states  only 
have  a  mandatory  licensing  requirement.  It 
Is  well  known  that  even  In  states  where  laws 
prevail,  the  severe  lack  of  funds  for  skilled 
manpower,  testing  facilities  and  equipment 
and  the  chronic  Interference  of  selfish  po- 
litical pressure  have  vw'ecked  havoc  even  In 
the  enforcement  of  reasonably  clear  legal 
provisions.  Too  many  loopholes  and  ambigui- 
ties abound  In  these  laws  as  well. 

Against  the  background  of  the  proposed 
legislation,  It  would  be  expected  that  the 
testimony  would  deal  In  some  part  with  the 
actual  conditions  In  the  states.  Yet,  as  the 
days  passed,  the  impression  grew  that  those 
witnesses  who  were  In  a  position  to  reveal 
the  pertinent  information,  such  as  the  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  steadfastly 
avoided  such  disclosure.  Even  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  unnecessarily 
vague  about  the  level  of  safety  and  whole- 
somencss  of  15 'T-  of  the  slaughtered  meat 
»n6  25'",  of  the  processed  meat  that  Is  con- 
sumed In  this  country  without  crossing  state 
boundaries.  For  the  Department  possessed 
the  detailed  results,  state  by  state,  of  a  sur- 
vey of  Intrastate  packing  and  processing 
plants  conducted  In  1962  at  the  general  re- 
quest of  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. 

A  summary  report  by  the  Department  was 
given  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
in  1963.  Although  this  report  eschewed  de- 
tails. It  sounded  alarms  which  went  tm- 
heeded.  For  example,  the  Department  stated 
that  "Processing  is  the  area  of  greatest  po- 
tential for  adulteration,  contamination,  and 
use  of  meat  that  has  become  unsound 
through  Improper  handling.  Once  processing 
is  completed,  certain  types  of  adulteration 
and  deterioration  are  almost  impossible  to 
detect.  This  also  Is  the  area  in  which  indus- 
try faces  Its  greatest  pressures  of  competition. 
Short  cuts  in  procedures  tend  to  accentuate 
the  potentials  In  meat  and  meat  food  prod- 
ucts for  the  use  of  practices  and  existence  of 
conditions  that  may  not  be  wholly  acceptable 
from  the  standpoint  of  sanitation,  whole- 
someness.  and  safety  that  the  public  has  a 
rtght  to  expect." 

Concerning  control  of  trichinosis,  the  re- 
port stated:  "This  becomes  Increasingly  Im- 


portant as  consumer  demanda  turn  to  the 
use  of  convenience  foods,  such  as  frossen 
meat  dinners  and  ready-to-eat  sausages  that 
are  served  In  the  home  after  short  periods 
of  cooking  at  relatively  low  temperatures." 

Concerning  additives,  the  report  stated: 
"Every  year,  new  chemicals  are  developed 
that  will  preserve,  emulsify,  soften,  color. 
Increase  water-binding  power  or  inhibit  ran- 
cidity of  meat,  and  In  many  other  ways  alter 
the  natural  properties  of  meat.  These  are 
being  offered  to  the  food  industry  In  ever  in- 
creasing numbers.  Some  of  these  are  good 
and  represent  progress  In  food  technology. 
However,  some  are  known  to  be  unsafe  and 
the  safety  of  many  others  has  not  been 
established." 

Other  matters  dealt  with  In  the  report 
Included  adulteration  with  filth,  adulterants 
that  reduce  nutritional  value,  false  or  de- 
ceptive labeling  and  adulteration  with  un- 
inspected meat. 

Unfortunately,  the  Department  lost  an 
important  opportunity  to  give  m.omentum  to 
its  findings  because  It  did  not  release  the 
state  by  state  backup  studies  which  would 
have  given  specific  substance  to  the  general 
conclusions.  Numerous,  concerned  employees 
of  the  Meat  Inspection  Service  surveyed  the 
respective  states  where  they  were  stationed. 
By  and  large,  these  state  reports  are  the 
product  of  sensitive,  observant  public  serv- 
ants who  wanted  a  sickening  situation  rem- 
edied. Their  high  superiors  In  Washing- 
ton, however,  placed  other  considerations 
above  prompt  and  ftill  dlsclostire.  These 
considerations  Include  excessive  coddling  of 
the  meat  Industry's  desire  to  avoid  disclo- 
sure of  filthy  and  hazardous  conditions  for 
fear  that  sales  of  meat  products  might  be 
affected  adversely.  Other  factors  are  the  meat 
industry's  concern  that  stricter  standards 
would  require  investment  In  improved  facili- 
ties and  Jettisoning  of  some  of  the  marginal 
products,  extenders  and  additives  that  com- 
bine to  produce  more  marketable  meat  from 
the  hoof. 

If  the  furor  of  1906  has  taught  this  coun- 
try anything.  It  should  be  that  covering  up 
unsafe  and  unhealthy  conditions  cannot  be 
in  the  long  range  Interest  of  the  meat  in- 
dustry, not  to  mention  both  the  short  and 
long  range  Interest  of  consumers.  The  meat 
industry  recognizes  that  the  federal  meat 
inspection  prog^ram  Is  an  asset.  The  Industry 
must  now  recognize  the  need  to  confront 
candidly  and  meet  squarely  the  problems 
which  infest  It.  Controlled  reason  on  the  part 
of  the  Industry  would  seem  to  be  preferable 
than  a  policy  of  burying  facts  in  order  to 
earn  delay.  The  latter  course  is  fraught  with 
the  risk  of  a  consumer  backlash  whose  se- 
verity 'Will  be  fed  in  proportion  to  the  recog- 
nized dose  of  deception  that  is  nourishing  it. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  pres- 
ently tensed  between  the  misguided  needs 
of  the  meat  Industry  and  its  primary  obliga- 
tion to  the  public  at  large.  Your  Subcommit- 
tee can  help  mightily  In  resolving  this  waver- 
ing In  favor  of  the  public  Interest.  A  first 
step  toward  this  objective  would  be  to  study 
the  state  by  state  reports  which  the  Depart- 
ment prepared  a  few  years  ago.  According  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  general 
level  of  conditions  described  still  prevail.  The 
states,  by  and  large,  have  not  re6p>onded  to 
the  disclosures  with  measures  to  protect  the 
public  that  are  actually  enforced.  Some  states 
seem  to  be  seized  with  paralytic  torpor  in  this 
area. 

At  last  these  state  reports  compiled  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  have  been 
made  publicly  available.  To  illustrate  their 
relevance  to  the  proposed  legislation,  I  am 
attaching  some  excerpts  which  are  not  only 
representative  of  the  malaise  but  also  indi- 
cate the  various  problems  of  poor  or  no  in- 
spection, adulterated  filthy,  and  chemically 
camouflaged  meats,  deceptive  labeling,  and 
the  involvement  not  only  of  smaller  firms  but 
some  of  the  nation's  beet  known  meat  pack- 


ers. A  great  mass  of  supplementary  detail  Is 
contained  in  the  reports  that  is  useful  for 
legislative  policymaking. 

Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  read  this 
communication.  I  respectfully  request  that 
this  letter  with  the  enclosed  attachments  be 
made  a  part  of  the  formal  subcommittee 
hearing  record. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ralph  Naoer. 

Sample  descriptions  of  unacceptable  con- 
ditions in  non-federally  insp>ected  meat  f>ack- 
Ing  and  processing  plants  contained  In  afore- 
mentioned U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
survey  ( by  USDA  Inspectors) . 

Alabama  (No  meat  inspection  laws,  provi- 
sion for  voluntary  municipal  inspection) : 
"There  is  no  regulation  on  added  moisture 
in  pork  products  such  as  sausage,  hams,  pic- 
nics, etc.  X  Co.  was  pumping  their  hams 
21%.  Y  Co.  said  they  were  pumping  12^^.  but 
I  have  reason  to  l)eLleve  the  figure  was  closer 
to207o. 

"The  [voluntary]  Inspection  legend  is  Iden- 
tical to  [USDA]  except  that  the  abbreviation 
Jefferson  Ck)unty  Health  Department  is  lo- 
cated where  the  establishment  niunber  is 
on  ours,  i.e.  at  the  top.  Where  the  initials 
U.S.  appear  on  our  legend,  they  have  the  es- 
tablishment number.  It  could  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  a  federal  stamp." 

Arizona  CVoluntary  laws)  :  "It  Is  my  opin- 
ion that  no  plant  conducting  slaughtering  in 
Arizona  or  New  Mexico  could  meet  our  mini- 
mum requirements  of  construction  or  facil- 
ities without  a  major  remodeling  program 
of  the  plant  and  the  purchase  of  a  goodly 
amount  of  acceptable  equipment  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  operations  and  inspec- 
tions." 

(Conditions  in  various  plants)  :  "In  the 
beef  cooler  [of  a  relatively  large  packing 
plant]  I  saw  one  metal  drum  filled  with  un- 
clean hog  heads.  The  heads  were  to  be  par- 
tially cooked  at  a  later  date  and  the  flesh 
removed  for  an  ingredient  of  sausage.  An- 
other metal  drum  contained  about  150 
pounds  of  beef  cheeks,  beef  hearts  and  beef 
trimmings  In  water.  On  the  surface  7  dead 
flies  were  seen.  Mixed  In  with  the  meats  was 
a  beef  hook  and  trolley.  Gas  bubbles  were 
seen  arising  to  the  surface,  they  exploded 
and  released  a  putrid  odor.  A  tank  truck  with 
a  capacity  of  about  750  pounds  of  beef  cheeks, 
diaphragms,  beef  hearts,  and  the  like  was 
seen  in  a  distant  corner.  Examination  of 
these  meats  revealed  a  mouldy  and  slime 
condition  with  a  putrid  odor.  Several  dead 
files  were  seen  on  the  surface  and  mixed  in 
with  the  meat.  These  Items  were  to  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  sausage  Items  and 
hamburger  .  .  .  The  bologna  had  a  sour 
and  putrid  odor  like  the  odor  of  the  meat  In 
the  metal  drums  and  in  the  tank  truck." 

"A  check  of  the  accuracy  of  the  net  weights 
of  packaged  and  sealed  frankfurters  was 
made.  Six  of  ten  packages  were  one  frank- 
furter short  of  16  ounces,  the  declared  net 
weight. 

"One  of  the  calf  carcasses  in  the  cooler  was 
found  to  have  a  watery  condition  of  the  flesh 
of  the  chest.  The  inspector  told  me  that  the 
animal  had  a  "bad  liver."  but  in  his  opinion 
the  carcass  wasn't  'too  bad.' 

"All  of  the  equipment  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sausage,  walls  and  floors  of  the 
kitchen,  the  smoke  house,  and  various  trucks 
and  tables  in  the  sausage  preparation  area 
were  noted  to  be  in  need  of  a  thorough  clean- 
ing. Without  the  facility  of  an  abundance  of 
hot  water  under  pressure  It  appears  almost 
impossible  to  do  a  satisfactory  Job  of  clean- 
ing. Many  prepared  Items  such  as  sausages, 
hams,  bacon,  lard,  etc.  originating  from  fed- 
erally Inspected  establishments  are  sold 
through  this  plant. 

"A  metal  ink  stamp  and  a  hot  iron  brand- 
ing stamp  of  the  State  Inspection  service  were 
not  kept  under  control  of  the  inspectors. 
These  marking  devices,  signifying  that  the 
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product  so  marked  has  been  inspected  and 
patssed.  waa  available  for  use  by  the  establish- 
ment at  any  time 

"In  the  spice  rcxam  of  the  sausage  kltcher. — 
file*,  spiders,  roaches  and  mice  were  present. 
A  large  wooden  container  In  four  sections 
held  flour,  dried  mlllc.  caselnate  and  salt. 
Files  and  spiders  were  seen  in  each  of  the 
sections.  Spaces  between  wooden  framing  and 
the  wall  had  roaches  Two  mice  were  seen  be- 
hind barrels  of  splcea.  Sodium  nitrate  Is  used 
In  cures  and  In  mixes  with  spices  There  Is  no 
control  of  these  chemicals  or  with  any  of  the 
nonmeat  ingredients  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  sausage 

"There  Is  no  offlclal  temperature  recording 
of  those  Items  containing  pork  which  may  be 
eaten  without  further  coolclng.  Two  dial  type 
thermometers  were  found  near  the  smoke 
house  and  on  checking  them  it  was  noted 
there  waa  a  ten  degree  variance  In  their 
recording.  Two  containers  of  fly  spray  was 
seen  on  the  same  shelf  as  was  stored  con- 
tainers of  spices  and  other  nonmeat  sausage 
Ingredients." 

Arkansas  (mandatory  law  effective  July  1. 
1967)  :  "This  was  a  lari<e  plant  of  haphazard 
construction.  Wood  floors  were  noted  m  many 
departments,  as  well  as  wood  wills  and  W'XkI 
doors  In  some  locarions.  Many  of  the  floors 
were  covered  with  dirtv  sawdust  mixed  w;th 
trash  and  meat  scr.ips  and  were  very  wet  In 
some  areas  due  to  poor  drainage  " 

California  (mandatory  laws):  "When  non- 
meat  Ingredients  are  weighed  out  in  the  spice 
room  for  each  batch  of  prodtiot  In  a  State 
plant,  the  ingredients  are  all  mixed  together 
In  a  single  container  In  this  wav,  there  Is 
no  Inspection  control  as  to  whether  or  not 
excessive  amounts  of  restricted  ingredients 
are  being  used  " 

"Carcasses  of  Iambs,  calve.';  and  hog«  to- 
gether with  fore  and  hind  quarters  of  beef 
were  observed  in  various  processing  plant 
coolers.  Some  of  these  meats  were  contami- 
nated by  bits  of  hide  h  iir.  Ingesta  or  han- 
dling dirt.  Apparently  the  Inspectors  do  not 
require  the  receiving  plant  to  Inspect  and 
trim  such  product,  if  necessary,  as  It  Is  re- 
ceived and  neither  had  the  inspectors  ob- 
served and  retained  the  carcasses  requiring 
trimming." 

Colorado  (no  meat  Inspection  laws,  volun- 
tary municipal  Inspection  |-  "The  facilities 
of  the  various  sl.xughterlng  plants  visited 
were  limited,  and  in  most  cases  would  not 
meet  federal  speclflcations  " 

Connecticut  (  no  meat  inspection  laws,  only 
mandatory  licensing  for  pickers)  :  "The  kill- 
ing floor  located  in  old  part  of  the  building 
and  does  not  comply  with  minimum  require- 
ments of  sanitation  and  housekeeping  prac- 
tices. All  operations  are  conducted  In  very 
small  area  and  create  objectionable  conges- 
tion. The  floor  cracked,  the  walls  filthy,  over- 
bead  wooden  structure  covered  with  dust  and 
dirt.  Overhead  rails  rusty,  flaking  and  filthy 
All  equipment.  Including  dehalrlng  machine. 
gambrels,  trolleys,  etc  In  highly  unsanitary 
condition — rusty  and  fllthv  No  head  washing 
and  hand  washing  facilities   No  sterilizers 

"Boning  and  curing  room  The  celling  wet. 
condeiuatlon  drips  on  the  product  The  walls 
moldy,  peeling  and  dirty  The  rails  rusty 
and  flaking  The  vegetable  plant  protein  is 
stored  In  this  room  and  is  used  In  frank- 
furters, salami  and  loaves — not  declared  on 
the  labels." 

"Splce  room  The  celling,  walls  dirty,  peel- 
ing, covered  with  cobweb*.  The  containers 
with  spices  open  Under  the  racks,  splce 
containers  accumulation  of  rubbish  and 
filth.  In  some  containers  the  spices  contami- 
nated with  visible  dirt    dusty,  paint  flakes  " 

Delaware  (No  meat  Inspection  lawsi:  "In 
excesa  of  35,000  cattle,  swine,  sheep  and  calves 
are  reported  bv  the  producers  as  slaughtered 
each  year  without  ante-mortem  or  post- 
morten  Inspection  for  local  or  generalized 
disease  conditions  Based  on  our  knowledge 
of  animal  pathology  as  seen  on  post-mortem 


inspection,  this  means  that  consumers  In 
Delaware  are  in  grave  danger  of  using  as 
{o<:>d  meat  and  meat  food  products  pre- 
pared from  animals  which  were  afflicted  with 
a  large  number  of  diseases  ranging  from  lo- 
calized abscesses  and  lesions  of  tuberculosis 
to  generalized  septicemia  and  malignant 
growths  .  .  .  I'nsound  animals  may  be  pur- 
chased at  reduced  prices  They  present  an 
opportunity  for  large  financial  gain  to  an 
unscrupulous,    unln>pected   slaughterer  " 

"At  one  slaughtering  and  fabricating  es- 
tablishment visited  during  this  survey,  a 
limited,  inadequate  examination  showed  a 
cow  with  acute,  inflammatory  mastitis  des- 
tined for  slaughter  and  several  c.ircasses 
showing  evidence  of  acute  Inflammations 
and  one  carcass  with  a  well  defined,  local 
abscess.  These  conditions  were  noted  In  ani- 
mals and  carcasses  destined  for  boning  and 
processing  Into  steaks,  roasts  and  ground 
beef  products." 

In  addition  to  the  very  grave  and  urgent 
problem  pcxsed  by  the  distribution  of  food 
derived  from  diseased  animals,  the  attached 
report  details  extremely  bad  and  revolting 
dirty  food  handling  methods  wltluiut  any  re- 
gard for  rudlment.iry  sanitation.  In  many 
cases  toilet  facilities  are  completely  lacking 
or  Inadequate  Rodents  and  In.sects,  in  fact 
any  vermin,  had  free  access  to  stored  meats 
and  meat  products  Ingredients  Hand  wash- 
ing lavatories  were  absent  or  Inadequate 
Dirty  meats  contaminated  by  animal  hair, 
the  contents  of  the  animal's  digestive  tract, 
sawdust,  flies,  rodents  and  the  filthy  hands, 
tools,  and  clothing  of  food  handlers,  were 
finely  ground  and  mixed  with  seasonings  and 
preservatives  These  mixtures  are  distributed 
as  ground  meat  products,  frankfurters, 
sausages  and  bolognas  Due  to  the  com- 
minuting process  and  seasoning  of  these 
prrxlucts.  most  of  the  adulterations  could  not 
be  detected  by  the  consumer  " 

"Some  federally  Inspected  meats  were 
adulterated  with  uninspected  meats  and  then 
processed    Into    meat    fcxid    products  " 

"Federally  inspected  and  marked  hams  and 
pork  shoulder  picnics  wer>>  processed  Into 
cured  and  smoked  or  boneless  product  In 
filthy  environment  or  adulterated  by  the 
unrestricted  use  of  additives  such  as  sodium 
nitrite,  a  toxic  material  which  when  Ingested 
In  large  amount  can  cause  death." 

"Meat  patties  and  sausage  products  were 
adultered  with  cereals  and  non-fat  drv  milk 
without  notation  on  the  labels  Informing 
the  consumer  that  they  were  purchasing 
frankfurters  or  ground  beef  to  which  water, 
cereal  and  other  extenders  h.id  been  added  " 

"In  several  establishments,  uninspected 
meats  and  meat  food  products  were  packed 
into  used  containers  bearing  the  marks  of 
federal  Inspection  Purch.isers  of  this  ma- 
terial could  buy  the  food  In  the  belief  that 
they  were  actually  buying  Federally  In- 
spected and  passed  meats  and  meat  food 
products  ■ 

".\ntloxldants  and  preservatives  (In  one 
I.\rge  processing  plant)  such  as  sodium  bi- 
carbonate, sodium  benzoate,  sodium  citrate, 
nitrites  and  nitrates  were  added  to  meat  food 
products  without  ingredient  declaration  or 
apparent  control  The  cooling  dlffusers  were 
blowing  dirty  air  over  stored   meats  " 

In  another  plant,  "filthy  blood  contami- 
nated with  flies  and  miscellaneous  dirt  was 
being  saved  as  edible  product  Slaughtering 
operations  is  performed  without  ante  and 
post-mortem    inspections" 

Florida  (Mandatory  Inspection  liwsi:  "A 
view  of  the  boning  room  and  coolers  showed 
beef  dirty  from  lack  of  profjer  trimming  and 
washing  on  the  killing  fl(X)r.  Also,  the  grease 
and  rust  from  the  trolley  hooks  had  been 
transferred  to  the  hocks,  rounds,  and  ribs 
of  carcasses  Lim'.nated  boirds  on  the  bon- 
ing table  were  cracked.  Some  solid  boards 
were  used  supplemented  by  an  old  painted 
2  Inch  board  " 

"The   tankroom   had   maggots   present  on 


the  fljor.  In  empty  barrels  (cmdemned),  in 
screw  conveyor,  and  in  the  "pre-breaker." 
Files  were  present  everywhere  in  the  room 
with  doors  and  windows  open   ' 

Description  of  a  branch  house  of  a  na- 
tionally known  firm:  "Old  and  rundown  The 
sanitation  was  poor.  The  wooden  cooler  doors 
were  dirty  and  there  was  dirty  sawdust  on 
the  floor.  .  .  .  Wooden  tables  with  pieces  of 
stainless  steel  nailed  on  top  showed  fat, 
blood,  etc  .  that  was  old  and  hadn't  been 
cleaned  for  some  time.  Electric  extension 
cords  and  wiring  were  wrapped  around  pipes, 
coils  and  beams.  No  wash  basin  was  in  the 
are  i" 

Another  branch  house  of  another  nation- 
ally known  firm:  'Holding  Coole.'— A  piece  of 
cardboard  had  been  placed  against  the  wall  to 
prevent  the  bellies  from  touching  it.  but  only 
wrapping  paper  separated  boxed  product  from 
the  curing  open tlon  .Since  the  cooler  was 
so  congested,  footprints  were  present  on  the 
bellies   and   surrounding   area." 

Idaho  (mandatory  Inspection  laws):  "In 
the  sausage  kitchen,  again,  the  worker:-  were 
bareheaded,  and  windows  were  open  to  dust 
arising  from  the  adjacent  corrals  outside 
Upon  questioning  the  sausage  market.  I 
learned  that  no  checks  or  controls  on  addi- 
ilves  such  as  cereal,  nonfat  dry  milk,  phos- 
phates, and  nitrite  are  required  by  their  in- 
spector Also,  no  controls  over  h.im  pimipir.i! 
or    pickle    formulation   are   belr.g   requueti 

"Carrie  head  inspection  racks  were  bloody 
from  the  previous  day's  use  The  hog  .-hack- 
ling area  had  not  yet  been  used  that  day,  and 
much  blood  hair,  and  manure  was  ad.'iered 
to  the  walls  and  celling." 

"The  screens  were  full  of  soot,  and  the 
window  pares,  also  were  durkened  with  soot 
I  understand  that  this  plant  had  federal 
grading." 

"Slaughtering  was  not  conducted  on  the 
day  of  my  visit  at  this  plant  I  learned  from 
the  owner  that  the  inspector  as.signed  to  the 
pl.-.nt  is  also  a  school  bus  driver  and  is  not 
alw.iys  at  the  plant  for  either  ante-mortem 
or  post-mortem  inspection,  ,  .  When  ques- 
tioned, the  owner  Indicated  that  sau.sage  ad- 
ditives (cereal,  nonfat  dry  milk,  water,  et' 
which  are  restricted  In  federally  Inspected 
plants)  are  not  restricted  by  the  state  in- 
spector Nor  is  pickle  formulation  and  the 
amount  of  pump  of  hams  and  other  smoked 
p   rk  Items  being  controlled 

Illinois  (mandatory  Inspection  lawsi:  "A 
carcass  observed  on  the  pork  cutting  table 
displayed  an  enlarged  lymph  gland  typical 
of  that  of  acute  tuberculosis:  thus  diseased 
meat  is  not  being  suitably  eliminated  from 
the  meat  source." 

"It  was  ascertained  that  the  Inspector  did 
not  have  much  control  (Other  than  sanitary i 
over  any  of  the  departments  other  than  the 
slaughtering  department.  He  did  not  super- 
vlfe  the  formulation,  curing,  boning,  grind- 
ing smoking  and  cooking  operations  and  did 
not  temperature  pork  containing  products  to 
assure  trichina  control  The  Inspector  stated 
that  another  Inspector  (sausage  specialist) 
visited  the  plant  from  time  to  time  to  check 
on  procedures.  In  connection  with  meat  food 
products. 

"No  Ingredient  statements  on  meat  food 
products, 

"Sausage  tank  trucks  were  observed  to  be 
unclean,  greasy,  coated  with  flaking  red 
{mint  and  loaded  In  such  a  manner  that 
the  product  was  contaminated  with  sawdust 
etc   from  the  floor  by  the  wheels, 

"The  Inspector  appeared  to  be  fairly  well 
Instructed  In  connection  with  the  killing  floor 
and  allied  departments  and  related  Inspec- 
tion routine;  but  appeared  to  know  little 
about  the  processing  of  meats  and  meat  food 
products  such  as  sausage,  cured  meats,  etc. 

"  "My  on  the  site  survey'  showed  conditions 
ranging  from  very  good  to  very  poor.  It  was 
my  opinion,  however,  that  the  very  good 
plants  were  due  to  sanitation  conscience 
managements  or  due  to  the  surveys  of  the 
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Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  Grading 
Service  veterinarians  who  qualify  some  of  the 
plants  for  the  U,S.  Grading  Service.  There 
appeared  to  be  no  restrictive  action  being 
taken  if  operations  were  taking  place  on 
dirty,  filthy  equipment  or  areas.  A  great  deal 
of  time  and  effort  will  still  be  needed  to  get 
3  system  of  inspection  In  the  state  of  Illinois 
that  will  in  any  way  compare  "with  the  federal 
system. 

'  "As  is  customary  In  all  State  of  Illinois 
inspected  plants  at  this  time  because  of  lack 
of  trained  personnel  and  facilities,  no  trich- 
inosis control  was  exercised  in  this  plant  on 
cured,  smoked  and  cooked  pork.  Haras  were 
being  vein  pumped  and  no  control  was  exer- 
cised over  adding  substance  or  water." 

"A  complete  breakdo"wn  of  sanitary  re- 
quirements appeared  evident  where  an  open 
wood  plank  ramp  extended  away  from  the 
back  of  slaughtering  establishment  for  about 
60  feet  and  all  blood,  hog  hair,  stomach  con- 
tents, and  considerable  offal  was  dumped  off 
the  edge  of  the  ramp  and  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate on  the  surrounding  area.  This  was 
creating  a  terrific  nuisance  and  fly  breeding 
problem.  The  surrounding  platform  was 
black  with  files  being  killed  with  poison  bait. 
Tt  was  stated  that  the  accumulation  is  sup- 
posed to  be  picked  up  and  hauled  to  a  field 
every  two  or  three  weeks.  It  is  estimated 
from  appearance  and  spread  of  the  pile  that 
the  pile  has  existed  for  a  much  longer  period 
of  time." 

Kentucky  (Voluntary  inspection  of  slaugh- 
tering) :  "The  inspector  on  duty  did  not  in- 
spect the  beef  cheeks  since  he  had  Inspected 
"for  a  long  time'  and  found  nothing.  Also 
"beef  cheeks  are  used  in  bologna,  so  are  thor- 
oughly cooked."  This  pointed  out  the  inade- 
quacy of  his  training  to  show  the  importance 
of  Inspecting  each  carcass  for  cysticersis 
which  tranpnalts  tape  worms  to  man  in  beef 
that  is  not  thoroughly  cooked." 

Louisiana  (Voluntary  inspection  of  slaugh- 
tering only)  :  "All  carcasses  were  washed  with 
a  brush  attached  to  a  water  hose.  As  water 
came  through  the  brush,  the  employees 
would  scrub  the  carcass  wherever  there  was 
fecal  material  or  paunch  content.  The  next 
carcass  washed  would  be  scrubbed.  This  one 
brush  was  used  to  scrub  all  carcasses.  Any 
contamination,  either  fecal,  paunch  or  pus 
could  be  carried  from  one  carcass  to  the 
next," 

"Tliere  Is  no  inspection  (In  Louisiana]  of 
the  manufacture  of  sausage.  This  means 
there  is  no  control  over  trichina  in  pork 
products  that  are  customarily  eaten  with- 
out further  cooking,  such  as  franks,  bologna, 
smoked  sausage  or  pork  products  that  have 
the  general  appearance  of  being  cooked,  such 
as  smoked  hams,  loins  and  picnics,  Tlie  con- 
sumer has  no  assurance  when  eating  a  pork 
product,  as  mentioned  above,  that  trichina, 
should  it  be  present  in  the  pork,  is  killed," 

'There  is  no  control  of  restrictive  items 
such  as  nitrite.  Nitrite  in  the  form  of  so- 
dium or  potassium  nitrite  is  used  to  fix 
color.  Used  in  the  proper  amount,  it  is  harm- 
less. It  can,  however,  be  lethal  if  used  in 
excessive  amounts  (The  U.S.D.A,  Meat  In- 
spection regulations  limits  the  amount  to 
200  parts  per  million  in  the  finished  prod- 
uct ) .  Deaths  have  occurred  in  recent  years 
from  the  consumption  of  nonfederally  in- 
spected meat  food  product  as  a  result  of 
the  presence  of  excessive  nitrite  .  .  .  With- 
out inspectlonal  control,  other  harmful  ad- 
ditives, such  as  preservatives  including  anti- 
biotics and  prohibited  chemicals  could  be 
added  in  an  attempt  to  increase  the  keep- 
ing qualities  of  the  product.  Certain  anti- 
biotics, such  as  a  ureomycln,  could  be  used 
W  retard  some  spoilage  organisms  while  not 
retarding  other  organisms  that  might  be 
harmful  to  the  consumer.  This  could  de- 
prive the  consumer  of  the  normal  spoilage 
characteristics  for  Judging  product  that  has 
deteriorated  cr  has  been  mishandled.  There 
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is  also  the  possibility  that  the  consuming 
public  could  become  tolerant  to  antibiotics 
used  in  foods  so  that  their  use  for  serious 
medical   purposes   would   be   nullified." 

Regarding  a  branch  firm  of  a  nationally 
known  packer,  "The  boning  boards  were  old 
and  caked  with  fats  and  meat  Juices,  some 
cracks  and  deep  knife  marks.  The  old  boards 
had  minute  splinters,  caused  from  contin- 
uous use,  that  resembled  fuzz.  This  is  a 
source  of  contamination.  As  mentioned  ear- 
lier in  this  report.  It  Is  impossible  to  clean 
wooden  boning  boards,  which  have  deep 
cracks.  These  cracks'  are  filled  with  blood, 
fat  and  meat  Juices  which  are  excellent 
media  for  bacteria  growth.  This  bacteria  Is 
transferred  to  meat  placed  on  the  boards  and 
reducing  the  shelf  life  of  the  meat,  and 
under  certain  circumstances  may  cause  food 
poisoning.  Equipment,  such  as  metal  bar- 
rels were  rusty." 

"There  were  tongues  dragging  on  the  floor 
while  banging  on  movable  racks  in  the 
cooler." 

"Exposed  meat  was  placed  in  a  wire  mesh 
basket  on  the  floor.  This,  In  effect,  was  the 
same  as  placing  the  meat  on  the  floor  al- 
though the  floor  waa  not  noticeably  dirty. 
Employees  worked  in  the  cooler  during  the 
day  and  tracked  In  contamination  on  their 
shoes.  No  doubt,  some  of  this  contamination 
came  from  toilets  and  urinals." 

Maryland  (No  mandatory  meat  inspection 
laws) :  "The  floors,  walls,  ceilings,  cooler 
doors  in  processing  departments  and  equip- 
ment coming  in  direct  contact  with  meat 
were  unclean  thus  causing  gross  bacterial 
contamination.  Beef  carcasses  appeared  to  be 
cleanly  dressed  but  several  were  badly  soiled 
with  extraneous  matter.  Sheep  carcasses  in 
the  cooler  were  soiled  due  to  Insanitary 
dressing  and  were  hung  so  low  that  a  jjortion 
of  each  carcass  was  dragging  on  the  cooler 
floor  which  was  covered  with  grossly  unclean 
sawdust." 

"Niunerous  files  were  present  In  the  proc- 
essing department  and  were  lighting  on  ex- 
posed meat  and  products  being  processed. 
The  scrapple  cooking  kettle  which  was  not  In 
use  was  very  unsanitary.  Tables,  cutting 
boards  and  meat  containers  in  use  for  pre- 
paring and  holding  meat  were  Insanitary  re- 
sulting in  bacterial  contamination  of  meat 
products.  Smoked  meats  were  cured  by  the 
dry  salting  method  to  produce  "country 
style"  pork  cuts.  Upon  questioning  I  was  in- 
formed by  a  company  representative  that 
borax,  an  unpermitted  preservative  under 
federal  regulations,  is  mixed  into  the  dry  salt 
curing  mixture  to  retard  mold  and  insect 
infestation.  Aside  from  being  a  definite  adul- 
terant, preservatives  In  meat  may  mask  the 
growth  and  development  of  harmful 
bacteria." 

"The  general  condition  of  the  plant  was 
very  poor.  The  entire  plant  and  all  of  the 
operations  were  insanitary.  The  walls,  floors 
and  ceilings  In  rooms  where  meat  was  being 
prepared  were  dirty.  .  .  .  Meat  containers, 
storage  racks  and  tables  in  use  for  meat 
products  were  very  Insanitary  resulting  in 
gross  bacterial  contamination  of  the  meat 
being  prepared  for  edible  purposes." 

"Upon  questioning  I  was  Informed  that 
borax  Is  added  Into  the  dry-curing  mixture 
to  retard  molds  and  vermin  Infestation.  .  .  . 
Such  a  preservative  may  readily  mask  the 
e70"wth  of  extremely  unhealthful  bacteria." 

"Processing  operations  Including  cutting, 
grinding  and  mixing  of  meat  products  were 
conducted  In  a  room  which  was  not  only 
very  unclean  as  described  above  but  had 
many  flies  which  were  lighting  on  exposed 
meat.  A  tubful  of  meat  which  was  being 
grotmd  into  sausage  was  unclean.  Some 
beef  quarters  in  the  cooler  which  originated 
from  a  U.S.  Inspected  establishment,  were 
grossly  contaminated  by  sawdust  and  dirt. 
It  was  learned  upon  questioning  that  the 
cuts  were  dragged  over  the  floor  of  the  truck 
while  being  unloaded." 


There  were  a  great  ntmiber  of  live  (and 
dead  flies)  In  the  depwxtment  which  were 
swarnaing  on  exposed  meat  and  equipment. 
One  end  of  a  meat  hopper  on  a  grinder  which 
appeared  to  have  been  recently  used  had  a 
number  of  dead  files  In  It.  .  .  .  The  floor  of 
the  room  was  covered  with  filthy  sawdust. 
.  .  ,  The  wood  portions  of  tables  with  stain- 
less steel  tops  were  encrusted  with  dried 
blood  and  were  not  susceptible  to  proper 
cleaning." 

Report's  summary  of  conditions  in  Mary- 
land's non-federally  inspected  plants: 

"The  control  exercised  by  the  Maryland 
Department  of  Health  over  meat  slaughtering 
and  processing  plants  consists  primarily  of 
the  requirement  that  sanitary  facilities  and 
operations  are  maintained.  The  enforcement 
of  this  requirement  Is  limited  to  intermit- 
tent visits  by  sanitarians  to  such  plants.  The 
many  infractions  of  even  the  most  ba£lc  rules 
of  good  sanitary  practices  observed  in  nearly 
every  plant  visited  Indicates  that  the  control 
Is  quite  Inadequate  to  assure  production  of 
clean  wholesome  meat  products  Intended  for 
htiman  consumption.  The  insanitary  en- 
vironment to  which  meat  is  being  subjected, 
which  in  most  instances  can  only  result  in 
gross  bacterial  contamination,  must  be 
viewed  with  alarm  since  such  meat  can  be 
washed  free  of  visible  soilage  but  the  re- 
maining bacterial  Implantation  may  develop 
Into  serious  health  hazards  such  as  food 
poisoning." 

"The  absence  of  an  adequate  ante-mortem 
and  post-mortem  inspection  program  is  also 
a  matter  of  grave  concern.  Certainly,  the 
scrupulous  operator  will  remove  obvious  dis- 
eased tissues  or  may  even  call  a  pathologist 
to  judge  the  seriousness  of  such  conditions 
but  intrinsic  and  minute  lesions  such  as 
tuberculosis  or  small  abscesses  embedded  in 
lymph  nodes  or  other  tissues  can  only  be 
detected  by  a  very  careful  search  of  these 
parts.  Many  times  these  small  lesions  will  go 
undetected  and  may  readily  be  Incorporated 
in  meat  products  such  as  sausage,  hamburg- 
ers and  other  comminuted  products.  The 
human  health  hazards  engendered  by  the 
uncontrolled  and  unscrupulous  operator  are 
almost  limitless." 

"The  Maryland  plan  exercises  no  control 
over  chemicals  which  are  added  to  meat  .  .  . 
The  State  plan  provides  no  control  over 
these  processing  operations  and  the  possible 
hazard  to  human  health  from  eating  meat 
containing  live  trichinae." 

Massachusetts  (mandatory  Inspection  of 
slaughtering  only)  :  "Survey  was  made  of  the 
X  plant.  Sanitation  was  entirely  lacking  as 
evidenced  by  the  accumulation  of  meat,  fat, 
blood  and  dirt  in  general  on  all  equipment, 
walls,  etc,  which  were  used  without  clean- 
ing. Tubs  of  accumulated,  stale  water  were 
used  to  dip  the  calf  heads  (hide  and  horns 
on)  and  plucks  (Including  the  esophagus). 
This  -water  with  the  aid  of  used  towels  were 
used  to  wash  the  dressed  carcasses.  Knives, 
arms  and  hands,  gotten  dirty  in  the  dressing 
operations,  were  washed  in  these  same  bar- 
rels of  water." 

"The  appointed  local  Inspector  was  pres- 
ent during  the  slaughtering  operations.  The 
inspection  consisted  of  the  Inspector  apply- 
ing the  State  of  Massachusetts  inspection 
stamp  on  the  carcasses.  There  was  no  In- 
spection of  carcasses,  heads  or  viscera.  No 
identification  of  carcasses,  heads,  or  viscera 
was  maintained." 

Kansas  (no  mandatory  Inspection,  only 
voluntary  Inspection)  :  "A  small  freezer  ad- 
Joining  this  room  was  litte.-ed  with  dirty 
papers,  pieces  of  bloody  boards,  and  showed 
no  evidence  of  being  recently  scrubbed. 
There  was  dried  blood,  pieces  of  meat,  and 
rancid  fat  on  the  floors.  The  metal  racks  and 
walls  also  were  covered  with  this  same  type 
of  material,  ...  No  facilities  for  washing 
heads  or  a  rack  for  placing  heads  on  in  order 
to  make  inspection  of  the  cheek  muscles  for 
abscesses,  cysticercosls,  and  inspection  of  the 
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tongue  (or  abscesses  and  hair  sores.  One  dirty 
lavatory,  and  by  dirt  I  mean  blood,  balr. 
etc." 

Michigan  (mandatory  inspection  laws) 
"There  Is  no  way  to  determine  from  what 
carcass  the  tlior^icic  viscera  including  the 
liver  came  from  During  our  stiy  on  the 
killing  floor  we  had  the  occasion  to  observe 
the  Inability  of  the  lay  inspector  to  locale 
and  retain  the  thoracic  viscera,  including 
the  liver  the  veterinarian  on  the  floor  wanted 
to  examine  before  making  fliial  disposition 
of  the  corresponding  carcass  " 

"Bnilses  are  not  being  trimmed  before  they 
go  to  wash.  There  was  no  rail  inspection  of 
carcasses  by  either  inspector  on  the  killing 
floor." 

Minnesota  (no  mandatory  Inspection  laws, 
orUy  a  voluntary  meat  product  Ubelini?  law  i 
"It  Is  my  understanding  that  any  animals 
which  can  leave  the  S>Juth  St.  Paul  stock- 
yards will  be  received  and  slaughtered  with- 
out an  ante-mortem  Inspection  at  the  time 
of  slaughter." 

Mississippi  ( voluntary  Inspection  of 
slaughtering)  :  "Carca.'^es  of  hogs  and  cattle 
in  coolers  still  had  hair,  pieces  of  hide  and 
toenails  on  them  and  were  contaminated 
with  killing  floor  dirt,  feces  and  grease.  .  .  . 
One  emaciated  appearing  carca&s  that  had 
passed  the  inspection  w.is  observed  to  have 
a  well  marked  inflammation  of  pleural  and 
peritoneal  surfaces." 

"Hogs,  which  carried  the  state  Inspection 
stamp,  were  observed  in  one  of  the  coolers 
with  a  great  deal  of  hair,  bruises,  scull  and 
toenails  on  the  carcas.ies  and  with  the  livers 
stUl  hanging  by  their  natural  attachments. 
Cattle  were  observed  being  slaughtered  with- 
out even  the  most  cursory  examination  .  .  . 
A  large  amount  of  extensively  molded  prod- 
uct was  observed  on  racks  Smoked  sausage 
with  the  appearance  of  a  ready  to  eat  prod- 
uct was  being  smoked  at  a  temperature  of 
120  degrees  or  less  " 

"Walls  In  the  killing  area  and  others  were 
deeply  coated  with  dried  blood,  tissue  scrape 
and  cobwebs.  Cooler  floors  were  covered  with 
trash,  meat  scraps,  and  dirty  water." 

Missouri  (no  mandatory  Inspection  laws, 
only  voluntary  municipal  Inspection)  : 
"Racked  market  baskets  of  meat  were  nest- 
ed on  floor  of  a  very  dirty  cooler  In  an  ex- 
tremely congested  manner.  Flaked,  peeling 
celling  paint  observed  in  the  area  over 
bsMkets.  Insulation  hanging  from  opening 
In  wall  In  such  a  way  to  suggest  possible  con- 
tamination of  meat.  No  ante-mortem  or 
post-mortem  Inspection  performed  on 
slaughter  animals  in  this  plant.  Large  num- 
bers of  flies  observed  in  killing  floor  area 
Inedible  oCTal.  paunch  contents,  blood,  etc. 
stored  on  killing  floor  while  operating." 

"Excessive  fecal  contamination  noted  on 
beef  hindquarters  .  .  .  The  only  toilet  opened 
directly  Into  a  processing  room  In  the  base- 
ment. The  door  was  open." 

"Skins,  snouts  and  the  like  Intended  for 
use  In  franks,  bologna  and  Imitation  meat 
food  products  had  visible  hair,  hair  roots. 
scurf  and  dirt  In  quantity  " 

[A  number  of  Ingredients  banned  In  fed- 
erally Inspected  plants  were  observed  In  use 
In  several  plants] 

"No  effort  made  to  assure  an  adequate 
trichina  control.  No  Internal  temperatures 
taken  of  smoked  bams,  sununer  sausage,  etc. 
I  In  this  plant). 

"The  Inspector  appeared  to  be  lax  In  his 
efforts  to  produce  reasonable  sanitary  com- 
pliance. The  sterilizers  observed  were  not  hot 
The  heads  were  not  Identlfled  to  the  corre- 
sponding carcasses,  and  It  did  not  appear 
that  the  cervical  glands  were  Inspected.  He 
was  not  observed  conducting  any  form  of  rail 
carcass  Inspection  He  did  appear  to  Inspect 
the  heart,  lungs  and  liver.  He  was  not  ob- 
served performing  any  other  viscera  Inspec- 
tion. He  appeared  to  have  a  full  time  effort 
In  the  dressing  department  and  little  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  rest  of  the  plant." 


Montana  (voluntary  inspection):  "I  ob- 
served m  several  -Sf  the  plants  visited  that 
equipment  being  used  *<is  not  clc.ined 
properly  and  much  of  it  was  rusty.  Many 
dead  tlies  were  present  Meat  scraps  fur  ham- 
bur^^er  and  sausage  cuiitalned  hair,  dirt,  saw- 
du.-^l  ai.d  were  otlen  black  from  over-aging." 

"The  state  did  not  make  any  attempt  to 
destroy  Trichina  orgaixlsms  In  pork  products." 

"Federally  inspected  meats  are  brought 
Into  the  state  plants  for  further  processing 
and  In  many  cases  the  U.S.  Inspected  and 
Passed  stamp  Is  not  removed  when  re-sold. 
Such  as.  fresh  pork  legs  are  processed  Into 
hams  and  re-sold  as  U8  Inspected  and 
Pa-ssed." 

■This  state  has  no  control  of  labeling." 

Nebraska  i  voluntary  inspection  of  slaugh- 
tering) "This  is  the  type  of  slaughtering 
establishment  tlvat  Is  required  to  be  licensed 
but  due  to  the  fact  th.i.t  they  do  not  wish 
to  sell  their  product  hi  a  city  requiring  some 
identification  of  the  product,  no  Inspection 
Is  required  except  an  occasional  visit  by  a 
state  Inspector." 

"The  work  table  made  of  laminated  wood 
was  eroded  and  creviced  with  a  black  fllth 
In  the  grooves.  This  flith  was  visibly  trans- 
ferred to  the  meat." 

"The  ground  was  blood  and  grease  soaked, 
with  flith  and  r\ibblsh  all  around.  Fly  larvae 
were  noted.  Files  Infested  the  area.  Many 
dead  from  spraying,  were  noted  on  the 
ground." 

"The  carcass  cooler  was  wet.  over-crowded 
with  carcasses  and  carried  a  foul  odor.  The 
rails  were  scaling  rust  and  paint  which  was 
In  evidence  on  the  meat  " 

South  Carolina  (mandatory  Inspection 
laws  I.  'Slaughter  floor  and  equipment  was 
filthy,  showing  no  evidence  whatsoever  of 
any  sarutary  practices  at  any  time  The  floor 
drainage  was  very  bud  with  pools  of  dirty, 
bloody  and  soured  liquids  standing  over  the 
area.  All  equipment  waa  extremely  rusty. 
Water  from  two  to  three  Inches  deep  stood 
over  the  surface  of  the  floor  In  the  sausage 
manufacturing  area.  .  .  .  There  was  no  evi- 
dence of  any  controls  over  formulation  and 
sausage  manufacturing.  No  trichinae  control 
Is  being  exercised  No  fly  control  measures 
are  being  used  All  storage  racks  are  wooden 
and  show  evidence  of  deterioration  and  ab- 
sorption of  meat  Juices,  giving  off  a  sour 
odor  Product  Is  stored  directly  on  either 
fllthy  racks  or  floor  " 

South  Dakota  i  No  meat  Inspection  law): 
"Two  employees  were  doing  the  dressing 
operations.  They  skinned  the  carcasses  hang- 
ing on  a  rail  and  although  a  sink  was 
present,  did  not  utilize  It  to  wash  their 
hands  They  simply  continued  after  skinning 
the  carcasses  by  eviscerating  the  carcass  with 
fecal  contaminated  hands  and  knives.  No 
sterilizer  was  noticed." 

New  Jersey  'mandatory  Inspection  laws): 
"Employees  fm  a  plant]  were  using  their 
hands  and  forearms  to  empty  product  from 
silent  cutter  Into  a  sausage  truck  and  rinsing 
their  hands  in  a  metal  drum  contiilnlng 
tepid  water  This  Is  conducive  to  bacterial 
growth  and  the  spread  of  contamination 
After  using  his  fore.irms  to  empty  meat  from 
the  silent  cvitter.  the  employee  would  UoC 
hia  hands  to  scrap*"  the  meat  still  adhering 
to  cutter,  the  emplovpe  would  use  his  hands 
to  scrape  the  meat  still  adhering  to  his  arms 
This  would  remove  the  residue  and  at  the 
same  time  probably  loosen  some  hairs  which 
could  accompinv  the  residue  Into  a  truck 
of  sausage  meat  " 

"Pork  skins  were  put  through  an  emulsl- 
fler  and  u.sed  In  Boloena  and  Frankfurter 
without  declaration  Pork  skins  are  not 
classed  a.s  men'  and  are  not  permitted  In  a 
product  labeled  "all  Meat,"  when  used  they 
should  be  declared  as  such  on  the  Ingrredlent 
statement  to  fully  inlorm  the  consumer  on 
the  nature  of  the  product  he  Is  buying  " 

"At  time  of  visit  stuffing  frankfurters,  and 
pumping  tongues    Management  stated  they 


knew  of  no  limitations  on  the  use  of  addi- 
tives or  adulterants." 

"All  chopped  beef  was  weighed  In  a  dirty 
old  wooden  bucket  before  It  was  added  to  the 
silent  cutter." 

■  Uies  casemate  In  sausage  with  proper 
label  declaration,  however,  also  uses  "Bind- 
In"  an  albuminous  product  without  decla- 
ration. Pork  fat  and  water  are  used  m  manu- 
facture of  fresh  pork  sausage  without  proper 
declaration." 

"Observed  slaughter  of  calves  In  the  morn- 
ing Inspector  was  not  In  the  plant  during 
this  operation.  Heads  not  identlfled  with  car- 
casses. Intestine  removed  and  discarded. 
Hearts,  lungs,  livers  removed  and  not  identl- 
fled with  carcasses.  Identification  of  carcasses 
and  parts  Is  essential  for  proper  Inspection 
purposes. " 

New  Hampshire  (no  mandatory  Inspec- 
tion laws):  "Coolers  |ln  a  plant)  extremely 
congested;  walls  dirty,  thick  covering  of  dirty 
sawdust  on  floor.  Bruised  carc^tsses  in  evi- 
dence Boning  table  consisting  of  frayed  lam- 
inated boards.  Rusty  unsanitary  metal  drums 
marked  'Inedible'  used  as  meat  containers." 

Nevada  (mandatory  Inspection  for  slaugh- 
tering) :  "Of  five  meat  processing  plants  vU- 
Ited.  only  one  appeared  to  be  making  any 
effort  to  conduct  an  operation  In  keeping 
with  a  highly  perishable  Item  Intended  for 
human  consumption  and  thereby  automati- 
cally compiled  with  many  of  the  state's  san- 
It.irv  requirements 

"The  veterinarian  I  talked  to  at  this  oflBce 
stated  that  he  made  every  effort  to  give  ante- 
mortem  lnsj>ectlon  to  all  animals  on  the  day 
of  slaughter,  but  could  not  always  do  so." 

New  York  imand.ntory  inspection  laws) 
"This  plant  also  exhibited  lack  of  lavatory 
equipment  Uq)ild  soap  and  paper  towels  In 
th«>  beef  boning  dei)artment  and  s.iusage 
stuffing  areas.  .  .  Inedible  containers  were 
rusty,  second  hand  dirty  slack  barrels  were 
t>elni<  used  for  trash  as  well  as  shipping 
containers  The  u.se  of  these  slack  barrels 
for  meats  would  affect  the  meats  adversely." 

"Dirty  bacon  wa-s  being  pressed  and  sliced 
and  put  In  consumer  packages.  The  dirt  on 
the  bacon  consisted  of  grea-^e  and  .«;oot  from 
the  smoke  houses  and  smoke  trees.  Hair 
follicles  containing  the  usual  sebaceous  ma- 
terial were  found  In  the  Jowls  both  fresh  and 
smoked  No  attempts  were  made  to  remove 
them  ' 

"They  claimed  w.iter  was  controlled  in 
sausage  of  weighing  all  Ingredient  formulas 
This   could   not  be  observed." 

"The  floor  of  the  packing  department  was 
Uttered  with  all  types  of  material  Frank- 
furters fell  on  the  floor  In  this  area  and 
then  were  run  through  the  peeling  machine 
not  having  been  cleaned  previously,  thus 
contaminating  the  machine  and  the  prod- 
uct that  was  put  through  It  afterwards." 

North  Carolina  i  mandatory  Insiiectlon 
laws)  :  "In  the  prx^esslng  department,  no 
evidence  was  noted  for  product  controls,  for- 
mulations, etc.  Controls  for  trichinae  were 
not  being  enforced  by  the  State  Inspector. 
All  metal  trucks,  barrels,  tubs,  etc  ,  contain- 
ing comminuted  meats  were  corroded,  badly 
worn,  and  rusty,  still  no  evidence  of  proper 
sanlt.iry  measures  being  provided  in  this 
area  The   outside   premises   was   badly 

cluttered  with  Junk  and  debris  of  all  kinds, 
giving  Ideal  breeding  places  for  vermin, 
ro  iches  and  flies." 

Ohio  (voluntary  Inspection  law)  :  "Smoke- 
house, smokehouse  sticks  and  bacon  racks 
appeared  as  though  they  had  not  been 
cleaned  for  several  months  as  soot  was  thick 
and  well  caked.  Bacon  slab  ends  showed 
bhick  marks  wherever  the  fingers  of  the 
bacon  hangers  had  been  Inserted.  These 
marks  were  noticed  on  sliced  bacon  being 
preptired  In  the  processing  room." 

"This  establishment  is  a  converted  red 
barn.  .  .  The  stench  from  this  building  was 
unbearable.  The  owner  was  not  present  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  and  I  was  not  Invited  to 
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review  the  facilities.  Water  is  furnished  from 
a  well  and  there  were  no  sewage  facilities." 

Oklahoma  (voluntary  Inspection  law): 
"On  September  20,  I  visited  an  establish- 
ment in  Oklahoma  City.  The  premises  were 
very  disorderly  and  numerous  rats  were  seen. 
Holding  pens  for  cattle  and  hogs  had  dirty, 
broken  floors.  .  .  .  Livers,  hearts  and  spleens 
were  hung  on  what  we  call  trees.  When 
pushed  to  the  coolers,  they  were  dragged 
over  containers  of  inedible  feet  and  very 
dirty  floor  sweepings.  No  efl'ort  was  made  to 
eliminate  this  source  of  contamination.  Beef 
tongues  covered  wtith  sores  and  foreign  mat- 
ter, which  no  doubt  entered  food  markets, 
were  sent  to  the  coolers. 

"No  temperature  controls  were  used  In 
smoking  or  cooking  products  to  destroy  pos- 
sible live  trichinae.  Also,  there  were  no  con- 
uol  measures  on  cereals  and  other  Ingre- 
dients added  to  varlotos  sausage  products." 

"At  the  third  establishment  visited  on  this 
day.  no  sterilizers  were  being  used  In  the 
slaughtering  department.  After  removing  the 
head  from  the  carcass,  there  was  no  method 
to  Identify  It.  Tails  were  removed  prior  to 
inspection  and  could  not  be  Identified  with 
the  corresponding  carcass.  The  question  was 
asked,  "How  do  you  know  which  tall  belongs 
to  the  carcass?"  The  answer  was,  "Oh,  we 
Just  pick  one  out."  The  same  question  was 
asked  regarding  heads  and  tongues  and  the 
same  answer  was  received.  These  parts  and 
carcass  should  be  tagged  with  Identical  num- 
bers for  proper  Identification. 

The  fourth  establishment  visited  was  en- 
gaged In  cutting,  boning,  and  processing  op- 
erations. The  premises  were  very  dirty.  .  .  . 
In  processing  departments,  containers  cov- 
ered with  foreign  matter  held  edible  prod- 
ucts. ...  In  the  room  where  sausage  was  be- 
ing prepared,  hundreds  of  files  were  himfi- 
ming  around  on  all  pieces  of  equipment  and 
product,  and  dead  flies  were  observed  In  the 
product.  Tliere  was  practically  no  sanitation 
in  this  area.  No  control  methods  for  addi- 
tives were  followed.  The  area  where  product 
was  being  pumped  and  cured  was  Infested 
with  flies.  Piles  covered  equipment  and  prod- 
uct, and  fell  Into  curing  solutions.  Corrosion 
and  foreign  matter  covered  equipment,  and 
could  be  seen  In  the  various  curing  solu- 
tions. Equipment,  floors,  walls,  doors,  and 
ceilings  were  in  a  very  filthy  condition." 

Oregon  (mandatory  Inspection  laws)  :  "A 
door  on  the  killing  floor  was  wide  open, 
admitting  flies.  Pork  slaughter  was  In  prog- 
ress, and  offal  was  being  placed  Into  a  com- 
mon water  bath  where  any  contaminants 
are  allowed  to  contaminate  the  whole  con- 
tainer of  meat.  .  .  There  was  no  sterilizing 
water  piped  Into  the  killing  floor  for  sanitla- 
lh.g  purposes." 

"The  owner  stated  that  State  Inspectors 
visit  the  establishment  once  weekly,  some- 
times less  often,  but  Inspect  the  facilities 
only  and  do  not  take  any  samples  of  meat 
food  product.  He  complained  voluntarily 
about  the  quality  of  State  Inspection,  that 
too  many  of  the  non-veterinary  Inspectors 
had  no  knowledge  of  meat  or  meat  process- 
ing plants." 

Pennsylvania  (voluntary  Inspection  law): 
"In  the  manufacturing  room,  bologna  was 
being  manufactured  without  any  weighing 
of  Ice  or  other  Ingredient.  In  the  curing 
room,  celling  and  equipment  were  dirty  as 
Well  as  pork  bellies  which  were  In  cure  for 
preparation  of  bacon." 

"Facilities  in  this  plant  were  very  poor,  no 
liot  water  for  clean-up,  cattle  were  bled  over 
a  gutter  then  were  skinned  and  eviscerated 
In  blood,  viscera  going  on  floor.  Hearts,  livers 
and  lungs  were  thrown  In  an  old  dirty  barrel. 
There  was  no  washing  other  than  by  'wiping 
with  a  damp  old  dirty  rag." 

Summary — "The  adulteration  of  manu- 
factured product  is  checked  only  by  occa- 
alonal  chemical  sampling  of  flnished  prod- 
uct at  retail.  .  .  .  The  meat  packer  pays  the 
Inspector  directly  for  his  services  with  no 
uniform  pay  or  wage  scales  and  the  inspector 


Is  thus  put  in  a  position  of  asking  the  packer 
for  any  raises  or  additional  pay." 

Texas  (voluntary  Inspection  on  state  and 
municipal  levels)  :  "In  1945,  the  Texas  Legis- 
lature passed  the  Meat  Inspection  Act,  which 
lay  dormant  for  a  period  of  ten  years  because 
of  a  lack  of  f  imds  to  administer  the  program. 
In  1955,  the  Law  as  amended  to  allow  the 
State  Department  of  Health  to  develop  a 
voluntary  meat  Inspection  program  to  be  paid 
for  by  fees  collected  from  the  packer." 

"The  area  was  entirely  too  small  for  the 
operations  being  conducted  there.  This  con- 
gestion resulted  In  contamination  of  product 
and  a  crowded  situation  which  prevented 
a  satisfactory  clean  up.  There  were  no  wel- 
fare facilities.  However,  management  showed 
me  where  they  were  setting  drains  for  welfare 
faclUtles.The  drainage  lines  from  the  toilets 
were  tied  directly  Into  house  drainage.  The 
State  requires  these  lines  to  enter  the  main 
drainage  outside  the  plant  and  should  not 
be  connected  to  a  catch  basin. 

"The  Inspection  is  performed  by  a  lay 
Inspector.  His  training  In  Meat  Inspection 
consisted  of  two  weeks  In  San  Antonio.  He 
has  worked  for  the  City  of  Sweetwater 
Health  Department  for  several  years.  His  in- 
spection consisted  of  Inspection  of  the  heart 
and  masseter  muscles  for  Cystlcercosis  Bovis 
and  opening  the  bile  duct  for  flukes.  He  did 
not  examine  any  lymph  glands  for  Tuber- 
culosis while  we  were  there.  He  did  not  do 
any  rail  inspection.  He  showed  me  through 
the  processing  department  but  said  he  knew 
very  little  about  this  part  of  the  operation." 

"Paint  scale,  rust  and  plaster  were  scaling 
down  from  the  walls  and  celling  on  the  prod- 
uct through  the  plant," 

"No  effort  was  made  to  remove  hair  from 
hog  heads  before  working  them  up.  These 
heads  were  stacked  like  oord  wood  prior  to 
work-up.  This  resulted  In  a  grossly  contami- 
nated head  meat  product.  No  effort  was 
made  to  properly  clean  tripe  before  scalding. 
Riunens  were  opened,  rlneed  and  piled  5  to 
6  high  on  the  umbrella  wash  stand  while 
still  in  a  contaminated  condition.  From  here 
they  were  placed  In  the  scalder.  Upon  in- 
spection, the  offal  was  found  to  be  grossly 
contaminated  with  fecal  material,  metal  fil- 
ings, hair,  hide,  dirt,  etc.  The  Inspector 
stated  that  he  did  not  know  what  they  were 
doing  in  this  plant  at  this  time  since  every- 
body did  It  In  a  different  way.  He  felt,  how- 
ever, that  all  of  the  offal  should  be  con- 
demned; however,  be  took  no  action." 

"A  majority  of  the  hogs  (In  the  paint)  con- 
tained a  great  number  of  'beater  wounds'  on 
them  which  were  grossly  contaminated  with 
tub  water  and  hair.  Other  hog  carcasses 
were  found  to  have  large  chronic  wounds  on 
them."  [This  particular  plant  is  owned  by 
a  nationally  known  Arm.] 

Virginia  (mandatory  Inspection  laws) : 
"The  general  condition  of  the  plant  was 
poor — almost  the  entire  Interior  of  the  kill- 
ing floor,  processing  rooms,  and  coolers 
showed  general  neglect  of  sanitary  practices. 
Wooden  tables  and  racks  on  which  meat  was 
placed  were  encrusted  vrtth  accumulation 
of  grease,  Juices,  scraps,  sawdust,  and  mold, 
thus  providing  for  gross  contamination  of 
exposed  meat.  Curing  drums  were  dirty  In- 
side and  out;  curing  solution  had  extraneous 
matter  floating  on  top  Indicating  contami- 
nation of  products.  Floors  In  the  killing  area 
were  acceptable  but  there  were  no  facilities 
for  sterilizing  contaminated  instruments. 
Doors  leading  Into  coolers  were  dirty  and 
evidence  that  skinned  carcasses  were  being 
contaminated  by  contact  with  the  doors. 
Floors  In  the  coolers  showed  accumulations 
of  scraps,  blood  and  grease." 

Regarding  a  nationally  known  firm:  "It 
was  noted  the  meat  grinder  bearings  had 
much  encrusted  putrid  material  which 
would  readily  result  In  bacterial  contamina- 
tion of  the  ground  meat.  Sausage  wa£  himg 
on  unclean  aluminum  smoke  sticks  and  no 
attempt  had  been  made  to  clean  the  sausage 
mixer  which  bad  a  copious  amount  of  sau- 
sage emulsion  adhering  to  the  paddles  and 


Inner  portion  of  the  mixer.  Such  emulsions 
are  excellent  media  for  bacterial  growth  and 
daily  cleaning  is  a  necessary  operation.  Some 
beef  cuts  hanging  in  the  cooler  showed  evi- 
dence of  soilage  while  In  transit  and  had 
not  been  reconditioned  by  removing  the 
soiled  portions.  Other  insanitary  conditions 
noted  were  ceilings  with  leaks  dripping  on 
exposed  meat  causing  serious  contamination 
and  flaking  paint  in  areas  where  exposed 
meat  is  normally  handled.  Some  cockroaches 
were  observed  In  the  curing  cellar  where  ex- 
posed meat  is  handled  and  stored," 

Washington  (mandatory  Inspection  laws)  : 
"There  are  numerous  problems  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  state  program.  The  po- 
litical problem  of  the  various  plant  owners 
is  a  constant  one.  The  fact  that  there  is  al- 
ways dlfliculty  In  securing  enough  state  ap- 
propriation to  further  the  program  Is  also  a 
handicap.  The  fact  that  the  operators  must 
pay  the  inspectional  fee  based  on  an  hourly 
or  weekly  basis  does  not  lend  itself  to  per- 
mitting the  inspector  to  work  In  the  plant 
any  hours  except  those  necessary  for  the 
antemortem  and  postmortem  inspection. 
This  is  probably  one  of  the  main  reasons  for 
the  lack  of  adequate  controls  In  the  process- 
ing plants.  All  processing  plants  pay  only  for 
the  hours  that  the  Inspector  spends  In  the 
■plant,  which  may  be  as  little  as  one  hour 
per  week." 


RAT  EXTERMINATION  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  the  Rat 
Extermination  Act  of  1967.  My  bill  is 
identical  to  H.R.  11000  which  was  recom- 
mended by  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  but  which,  un- 
fortunately, the  other  body  refused  to 
consider. 

My  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
make  two-thirds  matching  grants  to 
local  governments  over  a  3 -year  period 
to  help  them  develop  and  carry  out  com- 
prehensive local  rat  control  and  exter- 
mination programs.  Twenty  million  dol- 
lars is  authorized  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1968  and  1969  for  this  purpose. 

I  shall  appear  next  Monday  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  In  support  of  my  bill. 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  President,  to  give  some 
Idea  of  the  dimensions  of  the  problem 
with  which  my  bill  seeks  to  deal,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
August  1  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  object!  n,  the 
article  will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2219)  to  provide  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  help  cities  and 
communities  of  the  Nation  develop  and 
carry  out  intensive  local  programs  of 
rat  control  and  extermination,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Scott,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  article,  presented  by  Mr.  Scott, 
is  as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.   1,   1967] 
Cttt  Officials  Sat  Rats  Thrive  Here — Nttm- 

BEH   Said   To  Have   Risen   in  the  Last  2 

Yeabs 

(By  Martin  Tolchin) 

While  no  one  Is  certain  how  many  rats 
there  are  in  the  city,  the  Health  Department 
estimates  that  there  are  eight  million — equal 
to  the  city's  human  population. 
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And  It  believes  that  the  rats  have  been 
thriving  while  the  city  has  decreased  Its 
efforts  to  extermliLite  them 

The  rata,  which  average  18  inches  In 
length  (half  body.  h<itf  tall  > .  have  been  seen 
scurrying  acro&s  the  terraces  of  luxurious 
East  Side  apartment  dwellln^^s.  as  well  as 
In  dingy,  overcrowded,  foul-smelling  sIu.tis. 
They  have  infested  Central  Park.  Riverside 
Park  and  Marine  Parle,  ds  well  as  garbage- 
strewn  lots  m  the  slums. 

"The  rats  are  gettint;  bolder  and  bolder." 
said  Charles  C  John.'<jn,  as.-istant  health 
commissioner  in  ch.irsfe  of  environmental 
health.  "They  are  normally  nocturnal,  se- 
cluded, animals  When  you  see  them  in  the 
daytime — and  we  Jo—  you  have  a  large  pop- 
ulation." 

"The  same  rats  that  carried  the  black 
plague  are  here."  Mr  Johnson  continued. 
He  added  however  "We  know  of  no  real 
diseases  that  are  dlrectlv  or  indirectly  car- 
ried by  a  rat  In  the  New  York  area  But 
there's  nothin?  to  prevent  these  diseases 
from  being  carried  bv  rats." 

Mr  Johnson  said  that  the  "psycholoelcal 
damage"  was  far  zreiter  "You  can  im.islne 
living  in  a  dwellln?  thitt's  rat-lnfe.sted.  hear 
them  In  the  wall.s.  and  not  know  If  they 
are  going  to  come  out  and  bite  you." 

The  city's  rat  problem  reached  crisis  pro- 
portions In  1964  when  M.ivor  Robert  P  Wag- 
ner Initiated  a  il-mllUon-a-year  externiln-i- 
tlon  program  This  was  reduced  to  82iO  000 
the  next  year,  however,  because  of  budgetary 
problems. 

The  Immediate  result  w.is  the  reduction 
of  the  number  of  exterminators  and  their 
supervisors  from  136  to  56 

The  same  year,  detection  of  rats,  and  cer- 
tification of  rat-Infested  dwellings  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Health  Department  to  the 
Building  Dep.irtment  .is  part  of  their  routine 
Inspection.  The  depirtment  hired  .5.5  addi- 
tional inspectors  Ex'erminatlon  remained 
the  responsibility  of  the  Health  Department. 

Tbe  number  of  dwellings  certified  as  rat- 
Infested  was  reduced,  however,  from  2  000  in 
19M  to  a  total  of  1.750  !n  the  last  two  years, 
according  to  Doris  Slegel.  a  supervising  sani- 
tarian. 

The  number  of  rat-bite  cases  Investigated 
by  the  Health  Department  has  Incre.ised 
from  497  In  1965  to  562  In  1966.  There  were 
nearly  300  such  cases  In  the  first  ?lx  months 
of  this  year.  Mr3  Slegel  said.  The  projected 
flgTire  for  all  of  1967  Is  600,  the  number  of 
case*  reported  In  1964. 

THHIV*   ON   RDT'SE 

Because  of  their  need  for  water,  rats  live 
in  sewers  and  near  rivers  and  lakes.  They 
thrive  on  refuse,  garbage  and  waste  In 
buildings  and  alleyways.  In  this  connection. 
the  refusal  of  sanitation  men  to  remove  gar- 
bage from  In  front  of  rent-controlled  build- 
ings last  June  during  a  strike  of  main- 
tenance men  "certainly  didn't  help."  Mr 
Johnson  said. 

The  extermination  campaign  Is  three- 
pronged — removal  of  food;  repairing  the 
walls,  ceilings  and  other  hiding  places  that 
give  the  rodents  what  Is  called  "harborage"; 
and  Anally,  extermination  by  a  slow-acting 
anticoagulant,  placed  In  paper  cups.  The 
antlcoagxitant  ^-auses  internal  hemorrhaging. 
It  must  be  eaten  several  times  before  death 
occurs. 

Experts  have  found  that  rats,  which  have 
a  high  survival  Intelligence,  warn  each  other 
against  the  poisons.  They  communicate 
through  snlfBng.  bodily  contact  and  posture. 
The  rats  travel  In  packs  of  up  to  several 
hundred.  Studies  have  shown  that  most  rats 
don't  travel  far  from  their  nests,  usuallv 
about  40  feet.  Mothers  rear  their  litters,  and 
the  Infanta  do  not  leave  their  nests  until 
able  to  shift  for  them.selves. 

A  litter  may  have  up  to  20  rats,  and  a 
rat  reaches  sexual  maturity  at  three 
months.  The  gestation  period  is  21  days. 


The  Norwegian  rat.  the  local  variety,  sel- 
dom lives  n^ore  than  three  years  or  travels 
more  than  100  to  200  feet  from  his  nest  In 
his  life.  He  is  gregiirlous.  Inquisitive,  adapt- 
able and  breeds  throughout  the  year,  pro- 
ducing five  or  more  litters  a  year  Their 
bulky  nests,  situated  under  planks  or  build- 
ings, in  walls  or  in  the  earth,  .tre  comfKxsed 
of  any  material  at  hand  From  these  retreats, 
trails  lead  to  feeding  stations. 

Health  Department  officials  say  that  their 
estimate  of  eight  million  rats  In  the  city 
Is  conservative.  However,  Jerome  Tricther. 
farmer  assistant  commissioner  in  charge  of 
environmental  health,  said  that  it  w.ts  very 
high.  He  said  that  a  Johns  Hopkins  study 
of  15  years  ago  showed  500,000  rats  In  the 
city,  and  that  the  population  had  declined 
since  then. 

He  said  that  the  r.it  population  wa.s  esti- 
mated on  the  basis  of  droppings,  urine,  rat 
runs  I  grease  marks  on  walls),  damage,  and 
p;n\wings.  The  size,  shape  and  condition  of 
the  droppings  indicate  the  number  of  rats, 
their  age  and  state  of  health,  he  said. 

Health  Department  otflriala.  who  u.se  the 
same  method  to  make  their  estimates,  said 
that  they  were  aware  of  the  study,  but  felt 
that  It  was  err',)neously  low,  and  that  the 
situation  had  worsened  In  the  last   15  years. 

Mr.  Johnson  estimates  that  12-3  million 
a  year  for  10  years  is  needed  for  rat-control 
programs  In  the  city  This  should  be  aug- 
mented by  an  Increase  in  the  number  of 
sanitation  pickups  in  ghetto  areas.  Mr  John- 
son said.  His  department  is  working  with 
a  demolition  crew  in  Brownsville  that  is 
razing  150  blocks 


EMERGENCY  URBAN  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OF   1967 

Mr.  MORTON  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  remarks  of  July  27.  I 
now  introduce  a  bill  to  provide  urban 
communities  the  wherewithal  to  conduct 
enieriiiency  programs  designed  to  prevent 
clvl!  di.sorder. 

It  i.s  entitled  the  "Emergency  Urban 
.■\.s.si.stance  Act  of  1967."  It  would  em- 
power the  President  tt)  establish  a  .special 
fund  in  the  Treasury  by  tran.sferring  up 
to  10  percent  of  unoblitrated  inoney.'^  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1968  for  Fed- 
eral urban  a.^.sistance  proKram.s  The.se 
funds  would  then  be  eranted  to  com- 
munities, under  .stipulations  .set  down  in 
th.e  act,  for  .speedy,  local  action  aimed 
at  riot  prevention. 

Compared  with  existing  programs,  the 
advantages  of  the  Emertrency  Urban  As- 
sistance Act  are  threefold: 

First  It  is  fast  It  could  be  operable  In 
a  matter  of  day.s  i'  Cons^re.ss  will  act 
now. 

Second.  It  gives  the  communities  in- 
volved the  latitude  to  formulate  pro- 
prams  tailored  to  local  circumstances 
with  a  minimum  of  Federal  Interference. 

Third.  It  calls  for  no  nddilional  out- 
lays of  money.  At  a  later  date,  however. 
Congress  may  supplement  the  money  al- 
located for  existing  programs  from  which 
the  funds  for  my  propo.sal  will  be  drawn 

Mr.  President.  T  do  not  believe  Con- 
gre.ss  has  the  duty  of  spelling  out  pre- 
cisely how  riot-endangered  localities 
should  spend  tliese  grants,  since  local 
leaders  would  bo  more  likely  to  know 
what  Is  needed  But  as  an  example  of 
what  can  be  done  I  would  suggest  a 
course  of  action  which  succeeded  In 
bl^^rking  di.sorder  in  Hillsborourrh  Coun- 
ty. Fla.  Facing  another  Watts,  the  sheriff 


recruited  a  cadre  of  young  men  to  go 
into  the  .street  to  use  their  influence  in 
behalf  of  law  and  order  He  did  not 
confine  this  action  to  those  with  records 
of  achievement  and  responsibility.  He 
took  those  who  kiu'w  the  ways  and  lan- 
guage of  the  ghetto,  gave  them  a  uni- 
form and  a  decent  wage,  and  averted 
tragedy. 

Congress  really  cannot  dictat;>  the  de- 
tails of  action  devised  for  the  local  level, 
but  we  can  expect  that  funds  of  the 
Emergency  Urban  Assistance  Act  reach 
the  di.senchanted  and  alienated  of  our 
metropolitan  .society,  the  ones  who  make 
riots  and.  accordingly,  the  ones  best  fit- 
ted to  prevent  them. 

Recently,  the  regional  director  for 
Kentucky  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  Mr.  Raymond  K. 
LeRoux,  wiote  me  and  underscored  the 
importance  of  dealing  with  tho.se  per- 
-sons  who  have  grown  so  di.s.satisfied  with 
our  society  that  they  are  willing  to  de- 
stroy it.  as  they  alieady  have  in  part 
in  scores  of  cities  across  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  the  Kentucky  Region  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews,  signed  by  Mr.  Raymond  K.  Le- 
Roux. Regional  Director,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Recorp. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The     Nation.^l     Confef.enct     op 
Christians  and  Jews.  Inc  . 

Louisville.  Ky  .  July  28.  1967. 
Senator  THsrsTON  B    Morton. 
Sp'iate  OfTicr  Buildinq, 
Wa'^hington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morton:  I  should  like  to 
take  a  moment  to  Indicate  .solid  support  for 
your  "anti-riot  war  chest"  prop>osal  submit- 
ted before  the  Senate  yesterday 

.\s  reprcfentative  of  a  civic  agency  founded 
upon  belief  In  the  pluralistic  compo.sltlon  of 
our  society  and  the  dream  that  men  of  all 
races  and  creeds  can  live  and  thrive  to- 
gether. I  was  heartwarmed  by  your  coura- 
geous and  clear-minded  proposal. 

Kentucky's  hl!;tory  of  outstanding  polit- 
ical leadership  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
is  well  known,  but  your  action  under  a  time 
of  civic  stress  shines  out  for  Its  cK-xrity  and 
wi.sdom. 

WTilIe  the  Louisville  climate  Is  outwardly 
and  publicly  calm.  It  Is  known  to  profes- 
sional Intergroup  relations  workers  that  cer- 
tain conditions  and  actions  In  parts  of  oui 
city  this  week  have  had  our  l.iw  enforcement 
agencies  alerted  for  possible  trouble  In  our 
own  city 

The  disease  that  has  striken  so  many  urban 
communities  this  summer  can  =trtke  any- 
where at  any  time  The  arrest  this  week  of 
one  of  Louisville's  more  well  known  civil 
riglUs  activists  could  well  have  been  tbe 
"trlg?rer"  event  that  plunged  our  city  Into 
.■-ensele.ss  violence  and  'urmoil 

No  one  can  condone  these  senselef^  acts  or 
the  Inflamntory  voices  which  kindle  them 
However,  to  react  emotionally  or  without 
thought  to  some  of  the  deeper  causes  wll! 
onlv  evade  the  tUtlmate  solution  of  this 
.American  problem. 

We  were  particularly  Interested  In  your 
Idea  of  a  Citizens  Corps  for  young  adults 
from  conflict  situations,  and  your  comment; 
that  these  people  have  more  Influence  than 
Sunday  School  students. 

The  NCCJ.  In  conducting  Its  education 
program  for  youth  servlne;  ngencles  hns  come 
to  realize  this  point  well.  While  we  may  not 
agree  with  the  thoughts  of  yourg  people 
from  conflict  situations,  or  the  voices  which 
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lead  them,  to  disregard  them  completely  Is 
onlv  courting  deeper   trouble. 

This  was  our  thinking  In  February  of  this 
vear  when  we  hosted  a  Rearing  Children  of 
Good  Will  Conference  at  General  Butler  State 
Park  in  Carrollton,  Ky. 

We  had  had  a  history  of  inviting  a  few 
pleasant  children  from  the  suburbs  to  rep- 
resent youth.  Instead,  at  the  Carrollton  pro- 
gram, we  invited  minority  group  youngsters 
from  the  Hough  area  of  Cleveland,  from  the 
Job  Corps,  and  other  groups.  In  addition,  we 
invited  some  adult  voices  who  these  young 
people  are  listening  to. 

Our  intent  was  to  present  to  representa- 
tives ci  youtli  serving  agencies  a  thorough 
picture  ol  the  people  we  are  missing — the 
kind  of  young  person  not  reluctant  to  par- 
ticipation in  violent  action.  The  result  was 
both  informative  and  alarming. 

Hostile  attitudes  were  met  with  disbelief, 
resistance  and  equal  hostility.  Some  people 
were  .istcnlshed  that  their  years  of  work  were 
rewarded  with  a  "so  what"  attitude.  Many  of 
the  ati'ilts  present  and  community  citizens 
readme  reports  of  the  program  In  the  Courier 
were  upset  that  the  NCCJ  would  give  a 
forum  to  "those  radical  young  people".  Oth- 
ers felt  th.it  our  organization  should  limit 
Itself  to  religious  affairs  and  not  get  involved 
in  the  crowing  problems  of  urban  America. 

Yet.  These  same  young  people,  who  com- 
munity leaders  were  unwilling  to  listen  to 
in  February,  are  the  same  young  people  who 
in  city  after  city  are  both  victim  and  par- 
ticipant In  urban  disorder. 

Your  proposal  to  the  Senate  gives  us  hope 
that  we  will  not  repeat  our  past  mistakes 
of  failing  to  develop  programs  and  concern 
lor  these  misunderstood  Americans. 

I  am  enclosing  the  reports  of  the  Carrollton 
program  and  a  copy  of  the  press  reports  of 
the  same  in  the  hope  that  they  might  be 
useful  to  members  of  your  staff. 
Cordially. 

Raymond  K.  LeRoux, 

Regional  Director. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2223  >  to  provide  emer- 
gency authority  to  the  President  to  assist 
localities  suffering  or  threatened  by  riots 
or  other  civil  disorders,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Morton,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2223 

Be  :t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Reprfcntatii'cs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Urban 
Assistance  Act  of  1967". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  local  public  bodies  to  carry 
out  emergency  programs  (meeting  criteria 
established  by  the  President)  which  have 
been  develoi>ed  by  such  bodies  to  Increase 
the  ability  of  local  authorities  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  or  recurrence  of  riots  or  other 
civil  disorders. 

'bi  In  approving  a  program  for  assistance 
under  this  Act,  the  President  shall  consider — 

'li  the  relative  need  of  the  locality  for 
assistance  under  this  Act; 

(2)  whether  the  various  projects  or  activ- 
ities to  be  undertaken  In  connection  with 
such  program  will  be  Initiated  within  a  rea- 
sonably short  time; 

(3)  whether  local  laws  and  regulations 
are,  or  can  be  expected  to  be,  consistent  with 
the  objectives  of  the  program; 

(4)  whether  the  locality  will  maintain  a 
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level  of  expenditures  for  activities  similar 
to  activities  being  assisted  under  this  Act 
which  Is  not  less  than  the  level  of  expendi- 
tures for  such  activities  prior  to  the  Initia- 
tion of  the  program;  and 

(5)  whether  the  Implementation  of  the 
program  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  make 
R  significant  contribution  to  the  objectives 
sought  to  be  achieved. 

(c)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  on  such  terms  and  conditions,  consist- 
ent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  as  the 
President  may  prescribe. 

(d)  In  making  any  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  President  may  require  such  reports 
and  fiscal  controls  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  assure  the  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds. 

(e)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "local 
public  bodies"  means  municipalities  or  other 
political  subdivisions  of  States,  or  duly  au- 
thorized agencies  or  Instrumentalities  of 
municipalities  or  political  subdivisions  of 
States. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  In 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  an  Emer- 
gency Urban  Assistance  Fund.  To  provide 
capital  for  such  fund,  the  President  Is  au- 
thorized to  allocate  to  such  fiuid  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  per  centum  of  any  unobligated  funds, 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  which  are  determined  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  be 
available  primarily  to  carry  out  Federal  as- 
sistance programs  in  urban  areas.  Sums  so 
allocated  to  such  fund  shall  be  available 
to  the  President  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  limitation  on 
the  amount  that  may  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  any  program  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a),  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  any  department  or  agency 
administering  such  program  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  such  program  an  additional 
amount  equal  to  any  sums  allocated  by  the 
President  to  the  Emergency  Urban  Assist- 
ance Fund  from  moneys  appropriated  to  such 
department  or  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968. 

Sec.  4.  The  President  shall  make  semian- 
nual reports  to  the  Congress  on  the  admin- 
istration of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  The  authority  conferred  by  this  Act, 
except  section  3  (b) ,  shall  terminate  on  I>e- 
cember  31,  1968,  but  such  termination  shall 
not  affect  the  disbursement  of  funds  under, 
or  the  carrying  out  of,  any  contract  or  com- 
mitment entered  Into  prior  to  the  date  of 
such  termination,  or  the  taking  of  any  ac- 
tion necessary  to  preserve  or  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  in  any  amounts 
paid  out  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO  ASSIST 
THE  U.S.  CATTLE  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  other  Senators,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  entitled  "The  Cattle  In- 
dustry Trade  Conference  Act,"  and  ask 
that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

This  proposal  arises  out  of  a  study  of 
nearly  3  years  by  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee.  The  committee  was 
seeking  to  learn  of  the  possibilities  and 
problems  of  assisting  small  independent 
producers  and  processors  in  the  cattle 
industry  by  exploring  potential  markets 
overseas  for  high-quality  American  beef 
products. 

In  its  report  filed  on  June  12,  1967 — 
"Expanding  of  Livestock  Exports,"  Sen- 
ate Report  343,  90th  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion— our  committee  cited  evidence  of 
considerable  demand  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, which  could  be  translated  into 


profitable  commercial  markets  for  the 
American  industry. 

In  Western  Europe,  for  instance,  there 
are  370  million  consumers,  who  have  be- 
come increasingly  prosperous  and  are 
seeking  a  more  and  better  meat  in  their 
diets.  Officials  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  have  estimated  that  by  1970 
the  six  EEC  nations  might  have  to  im- 
port 1  million  metric  tons  of  beef  an- 
nually, with  a  value  of  as  much  as  $1 
billion  a  year  to  the  suppliers. 

It  is  the  committee's  hope  and  my 
hope  that  American  farmers,  raiichers, 
cattle  feeders,  and  meatpackers  will  gain 
a  fair  share  of  this  market. 

The  combination  ot  this  latest  Euro- 
pean demand  and  the  lowered  sea  and 
air  transportation  costs  accompanying 
the  committee  inquiry  has  been  reflected 
in  a  small  but  growing  trade  in  U.S. 
quality  beef  which  began  in  1966  and  has 
now  been  extended  to  several  hotels  and 
restaurants. 

A  recent  letter  from  Mr.  Charles  Bell, 
vice  president  for  administration  of  the 
Hilton  International  Hotels,  contained 
the  following  report: 

Hilton  International  has  indeed  expanded 
its  exports  (of  American  quality  beef  I .  In  ad- 
dition to  the  ton  to  ton  and  a  half  per  week 
we  are  shipping  to  Paris  (the  Le  Western 
restaxirant) ,  we  are  now  shipping  approx- 
imately the  same  quantity  to  the  "Malson 
du  Boeuf"  restaurant  of  our  new  Brussels 
Hilton  Hotel. 

In  addition  to  the  shipments  to  Paris  and 
Brussels,  Hilton  International  Is  supplying 
one  ton  and  more  to  ouj  hotels  In  Rotterdam 
and  Amsterdam  and  has  Just  shipped  off 
almost  10,000  lbs.  of  beef  ribs  to  the  Hong 
Kong  Hilton. 

Sample  shipments  have  also  been  sent  to 
the  Royal  Teheran  Hilton  and  we  antici- 
pate steady  ordering  from  that  hotel. 

These  initial  export  movements  are 
small,  but  significant.  They  constitute 
the  first  commercial  export  shipments 
of  U.S.  quality  meats  in  nearly  50  years. 

For  that  period  of  time  American 
steaks,  roasts,  and  hamburgers  have  not 
been  available  on  the  European  Con- 
tinent. The  beef  which  is  eaten  there  is 
veal  and  meat  from  older  dairy  cows, 
produced  as  a  byproduct  of  the  dairy 
industry,  supplemented  by  imports  of 
grass-fed  beef  from  South  America  and 
elsewhere. 

The  growth  in  exports  in  American 
variety  meats  demonstrates  the  desire  to 
upgrade  beef  consumption  in  Europe.  In 
1951  our  variety  meat  exports  were  vir- 
tually zero.  Now  they  are  about  10.3  per- 
cent of  American  production  and  return 
$75  million  to  the  American  Industry.  It 
seems  to  the  committee  that  this  is  an 
indication  of  the  speed  with  which  a 
similar  trade  might  develop  for  other 
American  meat  products. 

Looking  at  the  other  side  of  the  pic- 
ture— the  ability  of  the  American  cattle 
and  beef  industry  to  furnish  these  prod- 
ucts— we  find  that  this  coimtry  pro- 
duces about  one-third  of  all  the  world's 
beef.  With  by  far  the  largest  "produc- 
tive platform."  our  industry  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  consider  servicing  the  large  im- 
port gaps  now  arising  in  places  such  as 
Western  Europe. 

It  is  well  known  that  cattle  constitutes 
a  vital  crop  for  the  farmer  in  practically 
every  State  of  the  Union.  Sales  of  live- 
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stock  bring  In  nearly  one-third  of  all 
farm  income,  with  cattle  accounting  for 
about  one-quarter  Thus,  any  success 
that  we  might  have  in  developing  export 
markets  is  likely  to  have  w:de  benefits 
throughout  the  country  as  well  as  in  our 
seacoast  States,  and  can  have  also  signif- 
icant balance-of-payments   advantages. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  pro- 
poses to  assist  our  industry  to  explore 
and  develop  these  markets. 

It  would  establish  an  annual  confer- 
ence at  which  high  Government  policy- 
makers, together  with  the  indu.stry  lead- 
ers, would  review  and  analyze  w  arid  sup- 
ply, demand,  and  trade  in  beef  products 

This  conference  would  be  planned, 
organized,  and  conducted  under  the  di- 
rection of  two  cochairmerr.  one  from  the 
Government  side,  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  other 
designated  by  industry 

The  committee  does  not  envision  that 
this  conference  will  result  in  the  crea- 
tion of  any  permanent  commission  or 
agency  or  would  require  the  hiring  of 
additional  Government  employees.  Prep- 
aration of  the  conference  would  be  in 
the  regular  course  of  business  of  the 
government  departments  concerned 
with  exports  and  imports  of  meat  pro- 
ducts and  the  welfare  of  the  industry 
that  furnishes  these  fine  products  to  our 
own  people 

In  this  connection,  the  committee  was 
concerned  durintj  its  investigation  when 
It  learned  of  the  low-profit  margins 
which  seem  to  persist  and  to  characterize 
our  domestic  cattle  industry.  These  con- 
ditions are  reflected  on  the  following 
table  financial  rates  on  ranch  income, 
placed  in  the  committees  May  1966 
hearing  record  at  the  committee's 
request : 

AVERAGE  RETURN  FOR  BEEF  CATTLE  OPERATIONS.  19b7-«4 


Northern 
Plamj 


Inter- 
mountain 


South  west 


Net  raxh  iiKonia 
P«rc<nta|«  raturn  on 
invastniant .. 


$6, 48?  16  127  J6. 179 

I  7S  ;  83  .7; 


On  the  basis  of  this  information  the 
committee's  report  recommends  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  should  pre- 
sent its  assessment  of  the  structural  dif- 
ficulties and  low  pinfit  marmns.  which 
affect  the  full  participation  of  the  indus- 
try in  both  domestic  and  foreign  mar- 
kets, and  should  tai<e  the  initiative  m 
organizing  a  response  to  these  problem.^ 

This  conference  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee win  provide  a.:-,  opportune  occa- 
sion for  the  Departm-^-nt  to  focus  its  ef- 
forts in  this  recard  It  would  also  allow 
the  Department  to  proceed  with  the  pro- 
tram  recommended  by  the  committee 
to  provide  effective  assistance  to  busi- 
nessmen who  w:sh  to  export,  regardless 
of  size  or  previous  experience  in  interna- 
tional trade  The  Department  carries  on 
successful  cooperating  programs  as  to 
many  other  products  and  the  committee 
feels  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  a 
similar  sustained  effort  to  be  made  in 
this  commodity  area 

Another  section  of  this  bill  would  al.so 
have  the  Department  of  Agriculture  pub- 
lish each  year  an  niithoritative  report 
giving  information  on  world  supply,  de- 


mand, and  trade  in  beef  products.  This 
would  be  available  30  days  prior  to 
the  conference  and  could  serve  as  a  basis 
fi: :   discussion 

It  is  my  feeling  that  tlira  the  holding 
of  such  a  conference  wouid  nive  the  ex- 
I)er:enced  and  trustt'd  leaders  of  industry 
and  the  Government  an  opportunity,  on 
a  regular  basis,  to  discuss  the  potentials 
and  problems  of  international  trade 
which  deeply  affect  this  important  seg- 
ment of  our  economy.  These  delibera- 
tions would  be  instructive  and  miKht  be 
lie'pful  in  arriving  at  the  practicable 
solutions  to  the  problems  which  have 
beyet  the  cattle  industry  in  recent  years. 

The  committee  has  also  included  in 
the  bill  a  provision  on  foreign  trade  re- 
st; ictions.  This  proposal  was  foi-mulated 
after  careful  study,  which  concluded  a 
special  hearing  held  by  the  Senate  Small 
Bu.'^ine.ss  Committee  jointly  with  the 
Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Com- 
mittee on  September  9.  1965.  The  com- 
mittee also  solicited  the  opinions  of 
businessmen  througiiout  tlie  country.  In 
exaininmg  the  patterns  of  ai^nculture  in 
Europe,  we  become  aware  of  the  fact  that 
restrictions  which  might  be  in  the  inter- 
est of  only  one  or  two  countries  could 
keep  ail  entire  group  of  countries  from 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  high  quality 
and  modest  cost  of  American  meat  prod- 
ucts. Such  restrictions  on  our  products 
co'old  be  imposed  despite  any  economies 
of  production,  tratv'-.portation.  or  distri- 
bution that  our  industry  might  be  able  to 
achieve. 

The  detriments  of  such  a  policy  go  far 
beyond  the  realm  of  Increasing  the  pleas- 
ure and  the  health  of  European  con- 
sumers and  their  families.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Committee  on  Economic  Devel- 
opment that  most  Europeans  would 
stand  to  suffer  from  such  restrictions  in 
the  following  ways:  consumers  would  pay 
higher  prices,  for  which  they  would 
realize  less  in  the  way  of  food  value,  in- 
ternal resources  in  Europe  would  be- 
come committed  to  uneconomic  uses, 
labor  shortages  would  be  intensified,  and 
the  higher  prices  of  food  would  be  re- 
flected in  the  cost  of  manufactured  goods 
and  services  across  the  entire  economy. 
The  committee's  report  endorses  this 
analysis. 

As  a  consequence,  the  committee  feels 
justified  in  stating  that  there  would  be 
V.  ide  support  for  the  full  use  of  powers 
made  available  by  the  Congress  in  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  m  the  event  of  un- 
due protectionism  as  to  this  commodity. 
It  has  thus  recommended  that  the  Presi- 
dent make  full  use  of  the  powers  to 
impose  sanctions  with  respect  to  those 
cw'intrles  who  are  obstructing  trade  in 
beef  products  In  their  own  interest. 

In  the  Concress.  we  shall  continue  to 
do  all  we  can  to  further  the  development 
of  export  as  well  as  domestic  markets 
and  the  capability  of  the  small  and  large 
American  businessmen  In  the  beef  Indus- 
trv  to  participate  fully  in  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  refer- 
red 

The  bill  (S.  2226)  to  provide  for  an 
annual  conference  between  representa- 
tives of  the  beef  Industry,  the  Secretary 
of   Agriculture,   and    repre.sentatlves   of 


other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  consider  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  export  of  beef  and 
beef  products  from  the  United  States  and 
related  international  trade  problems,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Sparkman  I  for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators', was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry- 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  FEDERAL 
POWER  ACT 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Power  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  regulation  of  the  construction 
of  electric  power  transmission  lines  near 
national  parks,  forests,  historic  sites,  and 
other  similar  areas,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  historical,  recreational,  or  scenic 
character  of  such  areas.  This  bill  is  iden- 
tical to  H.R.  11809  which  Representa- 
tive Reuss  introduced  In  the  House  on 
July  26,  1967. 

At  the  present  time  nothing  prevents  a 
public  utility  in  many  states  from  rav- 
aging the  beauty  of  our  national  parks 
and  historic  sites  with  electric  transmis- 
sion towers.  In  many  States,  power  com- 
panies have  blanket  power  of  condemna- 
tion for  their  powerline  rights-of-v.ay. 
without  review  by  Federal.  State,  or  local 
authorities.  This  is  an  intolerable  situa- 
tion which  the  Congress  should  rectify. 

In  my  own  State,  the  Potomac  Edison 
Power  Co.  is  planning  to  build  a  series  of 
huge  transmission  towers  adjacent  to 
the  historic  Civil  War  battlefield  of 
Antletam  in  Washington  County.  Future 
visitors  to  Antietam,  scene  of  the  blood- 
iest battle  of  the  Civil  War,  will  have  no 
trouble  locating  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee's  first 
northern  invasion  route:  it  will  be  high- 
lighted by  massive  steel  girders  and  elec- 
tric powerllnes.  The  desecration  of  this 
historic  landmark  will  be  a  national 
tragedy. 

I  have  spoken  out  frequently  against 
Potomac  Edison's  utter  disregard  for  the 
national  Interest  In  the  proposed  loca- 
tion of  its  towers.  So  have  local  citizens' 
groups,  as  well  as  the  Commissioners  of 
Washington  Coimty.  the  Washington 
County  Planning  and  Zoning  Commis- 
sions, and  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Stewart  Udall. 

Under  present  law.  however,  our  com- 
bined opposition  may  be  futile.  No  one 
can  prevent  Potomac  Edi-son  from  des- 
ecrating Antietam  if  it  chooses  to  do  so 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  wrote  that 
"the  earth  belongs  in  usufruct  to  the 
living."  A  nation  which  neglects  its  nat- 
ural beauty  and  its  national  heritage 
bequeaths  a  sterile  estate  to  its  future 
generations.  It  Is  sheer  folly  to  leave  the 
safeguarding  of  this  beauty  and  heritage 
to  the  whim  and  convenience  of  the  pub- 
lic utilities. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  will  rectify 
this  intolerable  situation.  Public  utilities 
will  be  prohibited  from  constructing 
power  facilities  adjacent  to  land  which 
has  been  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  have  a  national,  historic, 
recreational,  or  scenic  value  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  unless  the  Sec- 
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retary  of  the  Interior  determines  that 
such  construction  is  consistent  with  the 
national  interest.  The  Secretary  would 
be  required  to  hold  hearings  prior  to  his 
decision,  at  which  all  interested  parties 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  testify. 

This  bill  places  responsibility  for  the 
safeguarding  of  our  national  landmarks 
in  the  hands  of  the  proper  Federal  au- 
thorities. Instead  of  entrusting  that  re- 
sponsibility to  the  public  utilities.  Al- 
though it  in  no  way  preempts  existing 
or  future  State  regulation  of  such  rights- 
of-way,  the  bill  will  prevent  public  util- 
ities from  defacing  our  national  parks 
and  historic  landmarks  in  the  manner  in 
which  Potomac  Edison  plans  to  deface 
Antietam. 

An  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
July  29  condemned  Potomac  Edison's 
planned  construction  and  supported  this 
bill  to  correct  this  intolerable  situation. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  editorial 
and  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  editorial,  presented  by  Mr.  Ttd- 
iNcs,  is  as  follows: 

Raw  Power 

In  this  era  of  concern  about  land  use  and 
proper  planning,  it  seems  almost  unbeliev- 
able that  an  electric  company  can  pick  any 
route  it  wants  for  a  power  transmission  line 
regardless  of  the  views  others  may  have.  But 
that  is  the  situation  now  being  highlighted 
by  plans  of  the  Potomac  Edison  Company  to 
build  a  110-foot  high  power  line  tlirough 
Western  Maryland's  Potomac  Valley.  No 
one — property  owners,  local  governments,  the 
State  ol  Maryland,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment—Is happy  about  the  route  except  Po- 
tomac Edison.  But,  under  the  law.  no  one 
but  Potomac  Edison  counts  because  It  has 
uallmlted  powers  of  condemnation. 

Delegate  Lowe  was  right  in  describing  what 
IS  going  on  in  Western  Maryland  as  "a  bla- 
tant example  of  raw  power  when  a  public 
utility  can  be  so  powerful  as  to  ignore  the 
wishes  of  county,  state  and  Federal  govern- 
ment." And  Delegate  Lowe  is  in  a  position  to 
s^ee  that  situations  like  this  do  not  occur  in 
the  future.  As  a  powerful  membei  of  Mary- 
land's House  of  Delegates.  Mr.  Lowe  can  urge 
that  body  to  withdraw  the  blanket  power 
that  public  utility  companies  now  have  In 
Maryland  and  to  require  that  the  location  of 
such  blights  on  the  landscape  as  power  lines 
be  subject  to  review  by  a  state  agency. 

Congress  can  also  do  something  about  sit- 
uations like  this  one.  There  is  often  a  Fed- 
eral interest  in  the  location  of  interstate 
power  transmission  lines  since  such  lines 
have  an  affinity  for  park  areas.  Congress 
should  seriously  consider  the  bill  Introduced 
this  week  by  Representative  Reuss  to  give 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  power  to  review  the 
location  of  these  lines. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  editorial  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2227)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  in  order  to  provide  for  regula- 
tion of  the  construction  of  electric  power 
transmission  lines  near  national  parks, 
national  forests,  national  historic  sites, 
and  certain  other  areas  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  historical,  recreational,  or 
scenic  character  of  such  areas,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Tydings,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


S.  2227 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  part  II 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act  ( 16  U.S.C.  824-a24h ) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"REGULATION     OP      TRANSMISSION      LINES     NEAR 
CERTAIN   FEDERAL  LANDS 

"Sec.  210.  (a)  Within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall,  after  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  officers,  depart- 
ments, and  agencies  of  the  United  States, 
publish  m  the  Federal  Register  a  description 
(by  metes  and  bounds)  of  lands  and  waters 
adjacent  to  lands  owned  by  the  United  States 
which  lands  of  the  United  States  are  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
have  a  historic,  recreational,  or  scenic  value 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  which 
could  be  adversely  affected  by  the  construc- 
tion of  power  transmission  lines  or  associated 
facilities  on  such  adjacent  lands  or  over  such 
adjacent  waters. 

"(b)  No  power  transmission  line  or  as- 
sociated facility  used  or  to  be  used  for  the 
transmission  of  electric  energy  or  the  sale  of 
electric  energy  at  wholesale  In  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  may  be  constructed  on  any 
lands  described  In  the  Federal  Register  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  un- 
less the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  determines 
that  such  construction  would  be  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest  and  grants  a  certificate  permit- 
ting such  construction." 

Sec.  2.  Section  201(f)  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "No 
provisions"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•Except  as  provided  in  section  210  of  this 
part,  no  provision". 


INVESTIGATION  OF  RECENT  ACCI- 
DENTS INVOLVING  THE  ARMED 
FORCES  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
resolution  authorizing  and  directing  the 
Committee  on  Aftned  Services  to  conduct 
a  thorough  investigation  into  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  recent  dis- 
aster involving  the  U.S.S.  Forrestal  and 
similar  tragic  accidents  in  the  Southeast 
Asian  war  zone  which  have  taken  a  heavy 
toll  of  lives  of  American  military  person- 
nel. My  resolution  directs  the  committee 
to  report  the  results  of  its  Investigation 
together  with  such  recommendations  for 
corrective  action  as  it  deems  appropriate 
within  90  days  after  the  approval  of  the 
resolution. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER'.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
resolution  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  153)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, as  follows: 

S.  Res.  153 

Whereas  a  fire  aboard  the  United  States 
Ship  Forrestal  has  taken  a  tragic  toll  of  lives 
of  United  States  military  personnel  and  has 
therefore  adversely  affected  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  mission  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  In  the  Southeast  Asian  zone  of  hos- 
tilities; and 

Whereas  previous  flres  aboard  the  United 
States  Ship  Orlskany  and  the  United  States 
Ship  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  have  taken  an 


equally  tragic  toll  of  human  life  and  mate- 
riel; and 

Whereas  some  of  the  sophisticated  weapons 
and  equipment  utilized  by  United  States 
Armed  Forces  have  been  associated  with  in- 
cidents, accidents,  failures,  and  malfunctions 
leading  to  loss  of  life  and  property:  Now 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  a 
full  and  complete  study  and  investigation 
of  the  causes  of  incidents,  accidents,  failures 
and  malfunctions  relating  to  the  use  of 
sophisticated  military  weapons  and  equip- 
ment in  the  Southeast  Asian  zone  of 
hostilities. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  shall  report  to  the 
Senate  the  results  of  Its  study  and  investiga- 
tion, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  or  other  action  as  It  deems 
appropriate,  not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution. 


CENTRAL  ARIZONA  PROJECT  ACT- 
AMENDMENTS 

.'iMENDMENTS    NOS.    234    TO    237.    INCLUSIVE 

Mr.  ALLOTT  submitted  four  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  1004)  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  central  Arizona  project,  Arizona-New 
Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to 
be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    238,    239,    AND    240 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
noted  with  dismay  what  is  in  effect  the 
carving  up  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  bv  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
The  committee's  majority  decision  to  cut 
deeply  into  our  economic  aid  program 
is  not  the  way  to  give  the  Senate  a  more 
decisive  role  In  determining  the  direction 
and  philosophy  of  our  foreign  policy. 
These  actions  are,  I  feel,  gravely  incom- 
patible with  the  highest  policy  consid- 
erations which  should  control  our  foreign 
affairs. 

I  emphasize  that  what  I  speak  of  does 
not  really  involve  money.  What  really 
has  happened  is  that  the  program  is 
being  gutted  in  respect  of  authorizations 
and  conditions  rather  than  of  money. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
$65  million  cut  in  the  funds  requested 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress;  the  drastic 
limitations  placed  on  the  vitally  Impor- 
tant extended  risk  Investment  guarantee 
program;  and  the  $33  million  reduction 
in  technical  assistance  to  Increase  food 
production  In  developing  nations 

■What  is  really  critical  is  the  drastic 
limitation  being  placed  on  vitally  impor- 
tant guarantee  programs  and  other  pro- 
grams dealing  with  private  enterprise 
and  foreign  aid. 

The  economic  aid  portion  of  our  for- 
eign aid  program  will  be  so  eroded  by  the 
restrictions  and  cuts  of  this  bill— if  thev 
are  allowed  to  stand — as  to  make  a  fun- 
damental change  in  the  U.S.  policy  on 
foreign  aid  in  effect  since  1947.  Just  as 
many  in  the  Senate  object  that  the 
President  Is  running  away  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  foreign  policy  and  leav- 
ing out  the  Senate,  let  us  not  allow  a 
spirit  of  retaliation  to  creep  in  unwit- 
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tlngly,  which  can  only  harm  the  country, 
by  uriilaterally  and  basically  revising  our 
foreign  aid  policy  under  the  guise  of  cuts 
and  restrictions. 

It  is  a  fact  that  as  long  as  poor  nations 
constitute  a  majority  of  the  world  popu- 
lation we  will  not  be  secure.  We  cannot 
withdraw  from  the  world  for  our  power 
makes  us  a  decisive  pari  of  it.  Foreign 
aid — a  fractional  part  of  our  budgetary 
expenditures — is  a  key  element  in  closing 
the  growing  gap  between  the  industrial 
and  developing  nations  of  the  world  and 
let's  face  it.  it  is  likely  to  remain  a  part 
of  our  foreign  policy  for  some  years  to 
come,  in  one  form  or  another. 

Even  if  the  entire  $2.7  bilhon  foreign 
economic  aid  program  for  fiscal  year  1968 
was  eliminated  tomorrow  and  was  added 
to  domestic  programs  it  would  be  but  a 
relatively  small  contribution  in  solving 
our  domestic  social  problems. 

If  we  In  the  Senate  are  ready  to  deal 
with  our  unresolved  urban  problems — as 
we  are  dealing  with  the  Vietnam  war — 
then  let  us  devise  an  effective  stratesiy 
and  vote  the  required  funds  and  stand 
up  to  the  financial  responsibility  it  im- 
plies. 

It  Is  amazing  to  me  that  one  of  the 
most  successful  parts  of  the  foreign  aid 
program — private  enterprise  participa- 
tion— Is  the  very  element  of  it  the  hard- 
est hit  by  restrictions  and  cuts. 

Let  me  assure  the  Senate  that  I  am 
fully  aware  that  this  is  not  considered  to 
be  a  popular  program  now.  It  is  nice  to 
be  popular,  too.  but  it  is  our  primary  duty 
to  give  the  country  Intelligent  leadership. 

Accordingly,  I  am  submitting  today 
amendments  which  I  intend  to  propose 
during  the  coming  debate  on  the  foreign 
aid  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  my  amendments 
to  the  desk  and  ask  unammous  consent 
that  the  amendments  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table:  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  amendments,  submitted  by  Mr 
Javits.  are  as  follows: 

Amendment  N'o  238 

In  section  104  of  the  bill,  as  reported, 
strike  out  the  committee  amendment  to 
secUoa  221  (b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"(  )  Section  221  (b)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  authority  for  Investment  guaran- 
tiee. Is  amended  as  follows: 

"( 1 )  In  the  proviso  to  p.i.ragraph  ( 1 ) .  strike 
out  •$7,000,000,000'  and  substitute  *9.0OO.- 
000,000'. 

"(2)  In  the  third  proviso  to  paragraph  (2) . 
strike  out  ■•376,000.000'  and  •215.000.000'  and 
substitute  '$575.0OO.0OO'  and  •»415.000.000' 
respectively 

"(3)  In  the  last  proviso  to  paragraph  i2). 
strike  out  "iseg'   and  substitute    1971'." 

Amendment  No.  239 

In  section  106  of  the  bill,  as  reported, 
strike  out  the  committee  amendment  to  the 
first  sentence  of  section  252  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following 

"(  )  In  the  first  sentence  ill  strike  out 
'and  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969. 
$750,000,000'  and  substitute  'and  for  the  fis- 
cal  vear   1968,    $643  000  000',   and    (2)    strike 


out    •lOO.OOO.otJlC   ana   substitu'.e     fllO.uuu- 
000  ■." 


Amendment  No.  240 
In  section  103  of  the  bill,  us  reported, 
.strike  out  the  committee  amendment  to  sec- 
Mun  212  of  the  Foreign  AMlstaiice  Act  ol 
Iy6l,  uiid  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

•(  )  Section  212.  which  relates  to  author- 
ization. Is  amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  •1967' 
.md  substituting  '1968'.  and  (2)  by  striking 
out  '$210,000,000'  and  substituting  $243,000,- 
OOO," 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  my 
amendments  would  accomplish  the  fol- 
lowing : 

First,  to  restore  AID's  authority  to  give 
e.xtcnded  r^sk  guarantees  up  to  75  per- 
cent of  investments  for  purposes  other 
than  housing. 

Second,  to  increase  by  $200,000,000 
AID'S  authority  to  i.ssue  e.xtended  ri.sk 
!;uarantees— from  5375.000.000  to  $575.- 
000.000,  This  involves  no  money,  as  our 
loss  ratio  in  these  matters  does  not  in- 
volve the  need  for  appropriations. 

Third,  to  extend  AID  s  authority  to 
'^ive  extended  risk  guarantees  from  the 
present.  June  30.  1969,  to  June  30,  1971. 
You  cannot  po.ssibly  hope  to  curtail  a 
program  such  as  this  without  it  suffering 
very  badly,  becau.se  much  advanced 
planning  is  neces.sary. 

Fourth,  to  increa.se  AID  s  specific  risk 
tiuarantee  authority  by  S2  billion — from 
$7  billion  to  $9  billion.  The  only  two 
money  restorations  I  &|)€>ak  of;  and  I 
emphasize  that  the  major  factor  here  is 
authority  rather  tiian  money,  and  this  is 
very  important  in  makint;  our  .system 
work  the  best  for  the  things  we  wish  to 
do. 

Fifth,  to  restore  the  565,000.000  cut 
from  AID'S  appropriations  request  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  for  fiscal  year 
1968— from  $578,000,000  to  $643,000,000. 
I  believe  this  is  a  very  ill-advLsed  time 
to  make  the  Latin  Americans  believe 
that  we  are  not  douii,-  all  we  can  with 
them.  The  situation  m  Latin  America  is 
very  tenuous,  as  everyone  knows. 

Sixth,  to  restore  the  $33,000,000  cut  in 
technical  Eissistance  funds  in  AID's 
appropriations  request  for  fiscal  year 
1968— from  $210,000,000  to  $243,000,000. 
This  is  specifically  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing food  production.  I  can  think  of 
nothing  which  would  be  more  construc- 
tive and  which  would  have  greater  lever- 
age than  increasing  the  amount  from 
$210  million  to  $243  million. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
amendments  which  I  have  suggested  are 
fully  supported  by  the  action  which  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  took 
yesterday. 

In  the  Nation's  interest,  this  battle 
should  not  be  over  until  the  Senate  has 
had  the  opportunity  to  work  its  will.  As 
one  Senator,  I  propose  that  the  Senate 
be  given  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  July  30,  1967,  and 
an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  the  same  day,  bearing  out 
this  position,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


I  Prom   the   New   York  Times,  July  30.   1967) 
Butchering  Foreign  Aid 

In  this  year  of  skyrocketing  Vietnam  war 
costs  and  serious  domestic  problems  it  was 
inevitable  that  politics  would  supersede 
statesmanship  In  Congressional  handling  of 
the  Administration's  modest  $3.5-bUllon 
foreign  aid  bill. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
butchered  the  aid  measure  In  a  wholesale 
manner  that  reflects  more  spite  than  selec- 
tivity The  committee  slashed  the  total  re- 
(luest  by  more  than  20  per  cent  to  an  all- 
time  low  of  $2.5  blUlon  for  military  and 
economic  ;ild  combined,  and  introduced  a 
string  of  restrlcilons  that  will  seriously  in- 
hibit the  Administration's  freedom  to  spend 
what  money  it  eventually  gets. 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  the  committee  mem- 
ijers  had  no  cause  to  be  disgruntled  about 
some  of  the  uses  to  which  aid  has  been  put. 
The  manner  in  which  military  aid  has  been 
dumped  into  some  developing  countries,  un- 
dermining economic  efforts  and  helping  to 
fire  dangerous  and  costly  local  disputes,  is 
certainly  open  to  question. 

But  many  of  the  cuts  and  restrictions — 
such  as  a  $33-million  cut  in  technical  assist- 
ance and  reductions  in  development  loan 
and  Alllant-e  for  Progress  funds — do  not 
m.ike  sense  In  the  light  of  deteriorating  con- 
ditions m  many  of  the  poorer  countries  and 
of  this  nation's  vital  interest  In  a  world  of 
peaceful  economic  and  political  development. 

It  can  only  be  surmised  that  Senators  who 
have  traditionally  supported  aid  are  uslne 
this  bill  as  a  whipping  boy  to  vent  their 
ire  over  Administration  policies  In  other 
areas,  namely  Vietnam.  It  would  be  more  log- 
ical for  them  to  vote  ag.iinst  measures  di- 
rectly related  lu  the  Vietnam  war  rather  than 
to  attack  a  program  that,  on  the  whole. 
represents  an  enlightened  attempt  to  pre- 
vent future  Vietnams. 
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I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  30,  1967] 
Victimized  Eili. 

Tlie  foreign  aid  bill.  In  Its  p.assage  through 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  had 
to  bear  a  heavy  burden  of  national  and  sena- 
torial skepticism  In  concern.  The  country's 
immense  frustration  over  Vietnam  was  piled 
L>n,  and  Its  perennial  doubts  about  what  good 
lias  been  accomplished  were  sharpened  by  the 
Mideast  war.  Then  there  was  the  questioning 
of  national  priorities  Induced  by  the  sum- 
mer's riot,s  A  congressional  urge,  bordering 
on  desperation,  to  keep  from  being  overrur. 
by  Elxecutlve  Initiative  became  part  of  the 
load,  and  so  did  senatorial  pique  at  discover- 
ing that  the  Administration  had  been  mak- 
ing furtive  arms  loans  through  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

So  It  w.^s  shocking,  but  perhaps  not  so 
surprising,  that  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, which  has  known  the  reputation  of 
being  a  bastion  of  Intelligence,  responsibility 
and  the  long  view,  should  whack  $740  million 
out  of  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill  This 
was  about  23  per  cent  and  It  came  out  of  a 
bill  already  pared  In  anticipation  of  the  con- 
i;ressional  knife.  One  might  have  hoped  the 
Committee  would  mark  up  the  bill  with  an 
eye  to  the  United  States'  continuing  interest 
In  a  more  stable  world  and  that  It  would  not 
have  fallen  prey  to  the  anxieties  and  Irrita- 
tions of  the  day.  But.  unfortunately,  this  was 
not  so. 

The  military  cuts  are  one  thing.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  Administration  has  seemed  to 
be  spreading  arms  loosely  around  the  world. 
This  Impression  was  only  confirmed  by  reve- 
lation of  the  backdoor  usage  of  the  Exlmbank 
to  sell  poor  countries  expensive  arms  That 
the  tJnlted  States  has  sold  weapons  to  several 
sets  of  countries  which  have  warred  against 
each  other  Is  another  disturbing  anomaly 
suggesting  the  need  for  more  care. 

But  the  economic  cuts  are  another  matter, 
Latin  America's  revolutionaries  are  about  to 
meet    in    Havana    to   decide    how    to   create 


"more  Vietnams,"  and  the  Senate  Committee 
reduced  the  Alliance  for  Progress  authoriza- 
tion by  $172  million.  By  far  the  most  urgent 
task  of  the  underdeveloped  world  Is  to  grow 
more  food,  and  the  Committee  cut  some  $33 
million  from  this  account.  Private  invest- 
ment Is  a  vital  lever  In  many  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  the  Committee  backed  off  from  a 
promising  Insurance  program  designed  to  at- 
tract more  of  It. 

The  Administration  deserves  a  measure  of 
blame  for  the  blows  Inflicted  on  the  foreign 
aid  program.  But  a  responsible  Congress 
would  not  make  the  national  Interest  pay 
for  the  mlscues  of  the  Administration.  The 
United  States  pays  a  pathetically  small  share 
of  Its  national  Income  for  foreign  aid:  this 
share  goes  Into  programs  which,  to  be  effec- 
tive, must  be  continuous.  To  cut  back  foreign 
aid  sharply  and  erratically  is  to  lose  much  of 
its  effect.  Fortunately,  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  and  then  the  Senate,  have 
the  chance  to  undo  the  damage  done  so  far. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OF 
BILLS 

Mr.  JA"VITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Proxmire]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2000)  to  amend 
title  IV  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950  to 
authorize  annual  grants  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  private  borrowing  by  educational 
institutions  as  an  alternative  form  of 
assistance  to  the  direct  college  housing 
loans  presently  provided  for. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  Mr.  Hartke,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings]  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1726)  to 
amend  the  Antidumping  Act,  1921. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  that  committee  be 
discharged  from  the  further  considera- 
tion of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  38, 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  International  Antidumping 
Code,  and  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
appoints  the  following  Senators  to  attend 
the  nth  session  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  to  be  held  at  Vienna,  Austria,  on 
September  26.  1967:  Pastore  and  Hick- 

ENLOOPER. 


SENSELESS    DESTRUCTION   IN   THE 
NAME    OF    CIVIL    RIGHTS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial .^coring  our  present  internal  dis- 


orders, written  by  Harry  Yockey,  ap- 
peared in  the  July  29, 1967,  edition  of  the 
Dover,  Ohio,  Daily  Reporter. 

I  concur  fully  In  the  thoughts  ex- 
pressed in  this  editoriaL 

America  has  had  enough  of  the  blatant 
lawlessness  perpetrated  by  a  small 
minority  of  its  citizens. 

"It  is  time  for  every  American,  who 
loves  his  country,  to  give  sober  thought 
to  today's  conditions  and  to  weigh  how 
he  might  correct  them,"  affirms  Mr. 
Yockey. 

The  editorial  concludes  with  the  as- 
sertion : 

The  time  for  talking  Is  past.  The  times 
demand  action,  the  kind  of  action  that  will 
eradicate  the  spoilers,  establish  equal  rights 
on  a  sound  and  sensible  plateau  and  bring 
harmony  to  a  nation  that  has  grown  and 
prospered  on  a  foundation  established  on 
life,  liberty  and  happiness. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Yockey's  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senseless  Destruction  in  the  Name  of 
Civn.  Rights 

America  has  had  enough  of  senseless  life 
taking  and  wide  spread  property  destruc- 
tion in  the  name  of  civil  rights. 

America  has  had  enough  of  the  loud- 
mouthed, brazen  exhorters  who  Incite  blind 
followers  to  shoot,  burn  and  loot. 

America  has  had  enough  of  H.  Rap  Brown, 
who  said  "We'll  burn  the  country  down, 
bonkles  (whites)  and  all." 

America  has  bad  enough  of  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael,  who  was  quoted  from  Havana  as 
saying  "we  applied  war  tactics  of  the  guer- 
rillas in  Newark  and  we're  preparing  groups 
of  urban  guerrillas  for  our  defense  in  cities." 

America  has  had  enough  of  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  who  yells  from  his  Biminl  retreat 
that  "riots  are  a  necessary  phase  of  the 
black  revolution"  and  that  there  will  be  other 
upheavals  unless  Negroes  are  nominated  to 
Congress  "by  September." 

America  has  had  enough  of  those  who 
demand  that  they  receive,  scot-free,  housing 
and  other  common  necessities  which  others 
earn  through  hard  work. 

America  has  bad  enough  of  the  unqualified 
and  their  commands  for  equal  employment 
simply  because  of  color. 

America  has  had  enough  of  the  politicians 
Including   President   Johnson,    who    try    to 
make    hay   by   placing   the    blame    for    the 
uncontrolled  rioting  and  burning  on   e  .^ 
other. 

America  has  had  enough  of  national  legis- 
lators who  apparently  would  rather  vote  mil- 
lions In  tax  money  for  "disaster  relief"  than 
Incur  the  wrath  of  some  voters  and  enact 
laws  that,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  will  curb 
racists. 

America  has  had  enough  of  the  congres- 
sional reticence  In  approving  a  gun  control 
law  aimed  at  preventing  the  "guerrillas"  from 
arming  themselves  so  they  can  wage  a  civil 
rights  rooftop  weir  on  policemen,  firemen, 
innocent  citizens  or  anyone  else  they  decide 
to  snipe  at. 

America  has  had  enough  of  youths,  old 
enough  for  military  service,  who  race  through 
streets  hurling  firebombs  and  rocks  while 
a  half  million  others  are  fighting  a  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Yes,  America  ha«  had  enough.  But  Just 
the  mere  saying  that  enough's  enough  Isn't 
enough. 

It  is  time  for  every  American,  who  loves 
his  country,  to  give  sober  thought  to  today's 
conditions  and  to  weigh  how  he  might  help 
correct  them. 


It  Is  time  to  recognize  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Negroes  are  honest,  conscientious, 
hard-working,  respectable  citizens  who  ask 
only  an  equal  chance  In  the  land  of  plenty 
and  who  want  no  part  of  the  lawlessness 
that's  putting  the  nation  to  shame. 

It  Is  time  for  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties  to  declare  a  moratorium  on 
their  political  bickering  and  work  In  com- 
plete harmony  to  bring  the  United  States 
out  of  the  civil  rights  chaos. 

It  is  time  for  the  Johnson  administration, 
all  senators  and  all  representatives  In  Wash- 
ington to  stop  the  flow  of  foreign  aid  to  un- 
appreclative  countries,  and  especially  those 
in  league  with  the  communists,  and  channel 
the  money  into  an  allout  effort  to  alleviate 
suffering  and  misery  In  the  United  States. 

It  Is  time  for  Congress  to  put  a  halter  on 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  whose  rulings  have 
aided  the  country's  criminal  element  and 
fostered  a  freedom  to  pillage  and  kill  at  will. 

It  Is  time  for  stringent  laws  that  provide 
Imprisonment  for  any  and  all  who  have 
been  taking  advantage  of  free  speech  to 
encourage  utter  destruction  and  defiance  of 
the  government. 

It  is  time  for  an  understanding  that  tax- 
payers' dollars  will  not  be  used  to  replace 
buildings  wrecked  or  destroyed  as  were  those 
in  Detroit  and  thereby.  In  effect,  rewarding 
the  rioters. 

It  is  time  for  the  enactment  and  enforce- 
ment of  laws  which  compel  penny-pinching 
landlords  to  keep  housing  properties  In  re- 
spectable condition  and  limit  occupancy  to  a 
sensible   number. 

It  Is  time  to  acknowledge  the  Communist 
party  as  an  enemy  and.  even  If  constitutional 
changes  are  necessary,  deport  every  Red  to  a 
country  of  his  choice. 

It  Is  time  to  forego  dlUy-dallylng  and  di- 
rect the  full  manpower  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  into  an  Intensive  trackdown 
of  those  who  organize,  engineer  and  partic- 
ipate In  wanton  rioting. 

It  Is  time  to  open  the  doors  of  all  educa- 
tional Institutions  to  Negroes  and  gi\e  them 
an  equal  chance  to  seek  and  absorb  the 
knowledge  to  which  they  are  entitled  and 
which  they  must  have  to  fulfill  their  roles 
as  good  countrymen. 

It  is  time  for  every  city  and  every  hamlet 
to  do  something  about  undesirable  housing 
for  poor  whites  and  Negroes,  and  to  encour- 
age private  capital  to  join  in  Investing  in 
America's  future. 

It  is  time  to  rid  the  welfare  rolls  of  loafers 
and  leeches  and  sterilize  women  who  don't 
care  who  fathers  their  children  as  long  as 
taxpayers  see  to  their  care. 

It  is  time  for  the  nation  to  wake  up  to  the 
truth  that  it  has  2  wars  on  its  hands,  one  in 
Vietnam  and  one  in  America;  that  one  must 
be  fought  with  bullets  and  the  other  with 
laws  and  humanltarlanlsm. 

Yes.  It  is  time,  and  no  community  regard- 
less of  size.  Is  In  a  position  to  say  "It  can't 
happen  here."  All  are  vulnerable. 

Communities  must  work  together,  or  sepa- 
rately, to  eradicate  undesirable  conditions, 
no  matter  their  nature,  recognizing  that  the 
big  cities  now  are  in  trouble  because,  from 
the  time  they  were  small,  nobody  cared 
enough  to  insist  upon  day-to-day  house- 
cleaning. 

Communities  must  recognize  that  preju- 
dices and  petty  jealousies  are  deterrents 
which  slow  or  stop  progress  and  kindle  re- 
sentments that  become  fuel  for  destructive 
elements. 

Communities  must  show  appreciation  for 
those  citizens  who  volunteer  many  hours  of 
their  time  in  tmrewardlng  public  service  de- 
signed to  foster  betterment.  Instead  of  ac- 
cusing them  of  ulterior  motives,  such  as  self- 
gain. 

Communities  must  be  wary  of  those  who 
would  deny  low-Income  families  or  senior 
citizens  a  better  lot  in  life  for  fear  it  may 
take  a  few  pennies  off  their  income. 
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Communities  m'lst  not  be  swayed  bv  those 
who.  because  they  didnt  think  of  it  first. 
throw  "they're-trying-t<. -run-US"  rocics  In 
the  path  of  possible  Improve.Tients 

Communities  must  be  alert  to  possibilities 
of  participation  !n  all  federal  programs  for 
which  money  has  been  allocated,  right  or 
wrong,  and  which  wUl  go  to  those  with 
enough  desire  that  they  formulate  plar.s  and 
made  application   for  grants. 

Communities  must  take  a  renewed  Inter- 
est in  their  law  enforcement  agencies,  mak- 
ing certain  they  are  adequately  staffed,  prop- 
erly trained  and  fully  equipped  for  amy 
emergency  Involving  life  and  property. 

Communities  must  not  be  lackadaisical  as 
they  read  of  terror  elsewhere  because  not 
Just  one  segment  but  all  of  America  Is  facing 
a  rebellion  th.\t  has  been  brewing  niii.".y 
scores  of  years  as  a  large  part  of  the  popu- 
lation looked  down  its  collective  nose  at 
those  It  was  keeping  under  foot 

The  time  for  talking  is  past  The  tlm"s  de- 
mand •ctlon.  the  kind  of  action  that  will 
eradicate  the  spoilers,  establish  equal  rights 
on  a  sotind  and  sensible  plateau  and  bring 
harmony  to  a  nation  that  has  grown  and 
prospered  on  a  foundation  established  on 
life,  liberty  and  happiness. 


ITT-ABC  MERGER  STUX  IN  DOUBT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr  President,  recently 
the  Department  of  Justice  said  that  the 
proposed  merger  of  the  Internationa! 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  and  Amer- 
ican Broadcasting  Co  was  acainst  the 
public  interest.  In  spite  of  the  4  to  3 
merger  approval  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  Justice  Is  ap- 
pealing the  decision  to  the  courts.  Anti- 
trust Implications  are  such  that  a  court 
of  law  will  have  to  make  the  final  deter- 
mination. 

I  applaud  the  move  of  Mr.  Donald 
Turner  to  use  every  means  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  US  Government  to  make 
sure  that  the  propcsed  merger,  the 
biggest  in  the  hi.story  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  is.  'n  fact  ex- 
plored to  the  complete  satisfaction  of 
the  public.  The  courts  will  do  that. 

Enough  doubt  ha.s  been  ca.st  on  the 
alleged  benefits  of  the  merger  to  cau.se 
many  people  to  pause  and  wonder  if  we 
can  trust  an  important  news  media  to  be 
owned  and  operated  by  a  giant  corpora- 
tion, whose  lntere.«;t  cannct  help  but  con- 
flict at  times  with  the  American  philos- 
ophy of  reporters  and  commentators 
.speaking  independently 

Tiie  discussion  which  occurred  during 
the  recent  hearings  centering  aromd  the 
incidents  Involving  'he  New  York  Times 
disturbs  the  readin?  public  ar  well  as 
myself 

The  latest  issue  of  the  Progressive,  a 
fine  public  opinion  maeazinc  published 
In  MadLson.  Wis  .  discu.s.ses  the  contro- 
versy. Mr.  Morris  Rubin  comments  that 
ITT  has  Interests  In  40  countries  and 
holds  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
Government  defense  and  aerospace  con- 
tiacts.  In  spite  of  the  a.s.surances  of  the 
presidents  of  the  two  companies,  which 
independent  body  Is  going  to  make  sure 
that  unbla.sed  covcatre  of  foreign  new.s 
and  defense  and  .space  programs  can  be 
counted  on  at  all  times? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

The  style  of  doing  business  In  W.^shlng- 
•-ori.  we  regret  to  rejKirt,  has  declined  1am- 
eiitibly 

Once  upon  a  time  In  palmier  days,  well- 
heeled  corporations  would  lubricate  their 
way  through  the  corridors  of  p<ivier  with 
wine  and  song  T.helr  emi-ssarles  would  hang 
out  In  press  rooms  or  press  clubs,  .ilways 
good  for  a  reas.surlng  word  or  some  bibulous 
camaraderie.  That  was  the  time  when,  so 
to  spe.^k,  cl.iss  .showed. 

This  era  Is  gone.  In  Its  place  there  is  a 
style  of  corp<jrate  behavior  that  might  be 
called  the  New  Criissness.  It  has  replaced 
the  soft  S'jap  with   the   hard  kn-'ck 

.\mong  the  pioneer  practitioners  .»re  Gen- 
eral Motors  and  the  International  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Corporation  OM  was  first 
with  its  haras.<!ment  of  author  Ralph  Nader 
by  private  detectives  This  baptlsm.il  effort 
b.ickfired  when  it  was  laid  out  publicly  In 
Senate  hearings  and  in  the  press. 

Next  came  ITT  which  took  a  more  frontal 
approach  During  Federal  Communications 
Commission  hearings  on  \Xs  merger  case. 
ITT  officials  badgered  reporters  and  their 
Washington  bt^eses.  New  York  Times  eco- 
nomic reporter  Elleon  Shanahan.  for  exam- 
ple, told  of  a  vl.slt  from  an  ITT  senior  vice 
president  in  which  he  asked  to  see  the  story 
she  had  filed  to  New  York.  Buy  a  paper  In 
•he  morning  she  replied.  Weeks  Liter  Miss 
.Shanahan  learned  that  another  ITT  execu- 
tive h  d  called  personal  associates  to  In- 
quire Into  her  "background." 

What  gives  piqu.ancy  to  thl.s  behavior  la 
that  a  centra!  issue  in  the  merger  ca-^e  was 
whether  the  many-splendored  corporate  in- 
terests of  ITT  might  dom.lnate  the  news 
content  and  general  programming  of  Its 
praspectlve  affiliate,  the  American  Broad- 
casting Corporation. 

The  giant  telecommunication  company 
(1965  revenues  .918  billion)  holds  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  In  Government  de- 
fense and  aerospace  contracts.  It  also  has 
Intere.s's  in  forty  foreign  countries.  Should 
It  decide  after  the  merger  to  meddle  In  ABC 
coverage  of  the  defense  and  space  programs. 
or  of  foreign  affairs,  there  would  be  no  one 
m  a  position  to  tell  it  to  buy  the  morning 
paper  or  tune  In  on  the  morning  news 

That,  at  least,  was  the  concern  of  the  pro- 
fessional staffs  In  both  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  FCC  as  well  as  the  three  Commis- 
sioners  who   voted    against    merger. 

N.>nethele.ss  a  narrow  majority  of  four 
Commissioners  voted  last  June  22  to  give 
ITT  control  of  both  the  medium  and  the 
message 


PRISON  IS  PLACE  FOR  ANARCHISTS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virsinia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Elkins.  W.  Va..  Inter-Moun- 
tain of  July  29.  1967,  printed  an  editorial 
entitled  "Pri.son  Is  Place  for  Anarchists  " 
The  editorial  makes  specific  reference  to 
Stokely  Carmlchael's  preaching  of  in- 
surrection and  rebellion,  and  I  think  the 
editorial  is  timely 

I  a.sk  unanimous  con.spnt  that  it  be 
Inserted  in  the  Reiord 

There  beine;  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  o'dered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows- 

Pr:.son-  Is  Place  for  Anarchists 

Black  Power  advomte  and  rabblerouser. 
StokeU-  Carmlchael  warned  In  London  this 
week  that  when  he  returns  to  the  United 
States  his  next  target  city  for  violence  Is 
Washington,  D  C 
Speaking  of  the  Newark  and  Harlem  trou- 


bles Carmlchael  said,  "We  don't  call  them 
riots  They're  rebellions  If  we  say  'Bum. 
baby,  burn'  we  mean  It  and  we  are  the  first 
people  to  >trike  .i  match  " 

At  Cambridge.  Md  ,  H  Rap  Brown,  Na- 
tional Chairma-T  of  the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Comnuttee  urged  a  crowd  of 
about  400  Negroes  to  burn  this  town  down 
If  this  town  don't  turii  around  "  and  grant 
militant  Nvcio  dem.^nds. 

In  Frankliiiton  La..  Lincoln  Lynch,  an  or- 
ganizer for  the  Congress  on  Racial  Equality 
told  125  Negroes.  "We  are  thrcnigh  clapping 
our  hands  and  inarch.lng.  From  row  on.  we 
must  be  ready  to  kill  '  He  said  that  Negroe? 
would  "burn  up  l-oulsi.\na"  If  they  were  not 
granted  equalitv  of  J\i~tice 

Here  are  flagrant  instances  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens preaching  insurrection  and  rebellion 
and  yet  the  Federal  government  has  done 
nothing  about  prosecuting  them  under  exist- 
ing law.  Why  are  Federal  authorities  so  re- 
luctant to  arrest  these  dangerous  law- 
breakers' This  IS  the  question  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  nil  decent  Americans,  both 
black  and  white  They  cannot  understand 
wiiy  this  handful  of  irresponsible  individuals 
are  permitted  to  run  free  inciting  the  most 
violent  criminal  acts. 

Federal  law  is  clear.  It  prescribes: 

"Whoever  incites,  sets  on  foot,  assists,  or 
engages  In  any  rebellion  or  Insurrection 
against  the  authority  of  the  United  States  or 
the  laws  thereof,  or  gives  aid  or  comfor 
thereto,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  810,000 
or  impri.=oned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both:  and  shall  be  incapable  of  holding  any 
office  under  the  United  States" 

Now  how  is  it  that  we  never  he.tr  of  any 
of  the  ringleaders  and  participant.-:  in  thesf 
riots  beint?  charged  by  Federal  authorities 
under  this  law^  Why  Is  It  that  Instead,  those 
few  who  are  arrested,  usually  are  charged 
under  state  statute.'?  only  on  such  counts  as 
stealing,  di.sorderlv  conduct,  assault,  arson  or 
similar  charges^  W'hy  aren't  Federal  officials 
active  in  this  field  of  criminal  activity  which 
so  endangers  the  peace  and  welfare  of  th? 
whole  country"* 

It  Is  time  for  our  elected  representatives 
In  Congress  to  .speak  up  and  Inquire  about 
this  vital  matter  The  American  people  are 
sick  and  tired  of  hearing  Congre.^smen  and 
Senators  always  calling  for  the  usual  pallia- 
tives— more  housing  measures,  more  edu- 
cation programs,  more  anti-poverty  funds — 
which  have  all  been  tried  and  found  wanting 
The  citizens  today  want  to  hear  something 
about  stopping  the  rioting,  the  looting  and 
murdering  going  on  In  so  many  of  our  cities 
They're  tired  of  the  sloganeering  and  apolo- 
gizing for  the  an  irchLsts  and  tiiey  want  ef- 
fective action  to  put  the  guilty  criminals 
behind  prison  bars 

Maybe  Stokely  Carmlchael's  threatened 
proml.«:e  to  brln?  this  mob  violence  next  to 
Washington,  D  C.  will  bestir  our  congressmen 
to  the  courageous  a'^tlon  which  Is  required  to 
meet  this  most  serious  challenge  to  our 
Nation. 


U.S. 


ASSISTANCE    TO    LESS-DEVEL- 
OPED COLT^TRIES.   1956-65 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr.  President,  the  July 
Issue  of  Foreign  Affairs  Quarterly  con- 
tains an  article  entitled  "US.  Assistance 
to  Le.ss  Developed  Countries.  1956-65." 
written  by  Kenneth  M.  Kauffman  and 
Helena  Stalson.  Mr.  Kauflman  is  a  sen- 
ior research  fellow  on  the  stafiT  of  the 
Council  on  Foreiqn  Relations  and  was 
formerly  Economic  Adviser  to  the  US. 
AID  ml.s.sion  In  India.  Mi.ss  Stalson  Is  a 
research  economist  on  the  staff  of  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
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In  the  article,  the  authors  summarize 
by  country  and  by  category  the  foreign 
aid  assistance  that  Congress  has  author- 
ized and  appropriated  to  the  less-devel- 
oped countries  over  this  10-year  period. 

The  Senate  will  soon  be  considering 
the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill  for  fis- 
cal 1968.  and  I  think  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  find  the  article  of  interest 
and  timely. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  1 

V  S    .Assistance  to  Less  Devexoped 
Countries.    1956-65 

I  By  Kenneth  M.  Kauffman  and  Helena 

Stalson) 

In  the  great  debate  as  to  the  obligations 
of  the  highly  Industrialized  nations  to  the 
less  developed  countries  (L.D.C.s),  It  Is  not 
alwa\s  easy  to  fund  relevant  and  consistent 
infcrniation  on  the  actual  amounts  of  for- 
eign a:d  provided  by  the  United  States.  This 
Is  so  clUef.y  because  of  the  var;ety  of  Amer- 
ican .iid  programs  and  the  variety  of  ways 
m  which  tiieir  activities  are  recorded.  The 
.'eduction  of  this  diversity  to  a  relatively 
few  figures  means  some  loss  of  precision  but 
IS  justified  by  the  need  for  some  kind  of 
straight-forward  mea.<;urem.ent.  While  a  con- 
siderably body  of  informed  opinion,  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  holds  that  the 
growing  gip  between  the  ricii  nations  and 
tiie  pjur  nations  nny  lead  to  di^a.'-ter,  this 
view  appears  to  be  moving  agauist  the  cur- 
rent of  public  and  Congressional  opinion.  To 
meet  this  issue  it  may  be  useful  to  have  in 
one  place  an  aniiolated  set  of  figures  on  U.S. 
Government  aid  as  well  as  a  summary  of 
total  world  aid  to  the  L.D.C.s  in  the  decade 
1956- -35. 

The  mi.st  striking  facts  revealed  by  the 
d.ua  can  be  summarized  in  eleven  points: 

1.  Official  economic  aid  to  all  L.D.C.s  from 
ail  so.irces  i  including  communist  countries) 
averaged  »d  7  billion  a  vear  between  1961  and 
1965. 

2.  During  the  1956-65  decade  member 
countries  of  the  Development  Assistance 
Cotnrr.ittte  <  DACi ,  which  account  for  about 
90  percent  of  all  economic  aid.  provided  Oi'er 
850  biilic:!!  of  official  economic  assistance  for 
LD.Cs.  The  U.S.  share  was  58  percent  of 
this  total. 

3.  The  net  flow  from  all  T)\C  countries 
«?s  45  percent  higher  in  the  second  quin- 
quennium than  in  liie  first. 

4  U  S.  commitments  of  economic  assist- 
ance ro;e  60  percent  between  the  first  and 
second  halves  of  the  decade— from  S2.5  bil- 
lion to  =-4  0  billion  a  year.  But  the  rising 
trend  in  ...inual  commitments  ended  In  1962. 

5.  US.  commitments  of  economic  assist- 
ance to  L.D.C.s  and  multilateral  agencies 
rose  from  0  54  percent  to  0  68  percent  of 
GNP.  between  1956  60  and  1961-65.  But 
from  a  19G2  high  of  0.76  percent,  they  fell 
steadily  to  0  60  percent  of  G.N.P.  In   1965. 

6.  Net  US.  bilateral  economic  assistance 
expenditures  for  L.D  C.s  rose  more  than  50 
percent  between  the  two  halves  of  the  dec- 
ade— from  an  average  of  $2  1  billion  a  year 
to*3  2  billion  a  year. 

7  US  military  aid  to  L.D.C.s  averaged 
?1  3  billion  a  vear  in  both  halves  of  the  dec- 
ade 

3  Between  the  first  and  second  halves. 
t^S  eccnomic  aid  to  E.ift  A.sia  declined  in 
nb^oiute  amounts.  The  proportions  and 
amo\ints  itolng  to  Africa.  Latin  America  and 
to  I'.on-rpgional  funds  rose. 

9.  Larce  countries  have  tended  to  rank 
high  in  total  aid  but  low  In  per  capita  aid. 


CLOSSART 

LX).C.'s — Less  developed  countries,  which 
include: 

Near  East  and  SotJTH  Asia.  Afghanistan, 
Pakistan,  India,  Nepal,  Ceylon;  Cyprus, 
Greece.  Turkey;  Egypt,  Iran,  Iraq,  Israel, 
Jordan,  Lebanon,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Yemen. 

East  Asia.  All  countries  la  the  region  (ex- 
cept Japan  and  Mainland  China),  plus  the 
Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Africa.  All  countries  except  Egypt  and  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa. 

Latin  America.  All  countries  in  the  region. 

In  addition  to  the  L.D.C.s  covered  In  U.S. 
aid  statistics,  DAG  aid  figures  Include  Malta, 
Spain  and  Jugoslavia. 

DAC — Development  Assistance  Committee. 
Members:  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Can- 
ada, Denmark.  Prance,  West  Germany,  Italy, 
Japan.  Netherlands.  Norway,  Portugal, 
Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States.  An  agency  of  the  O.E.C.D.  {Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development) . 

Net  plows — Disbursements  of  economic 
grants  and  loans  (maturity  of  one  year  or 
more)  to  L  D.C.s  and  to  multilateral  agencies, 
minus  repayments  of  principal.  Data  are  on 
a  calendar-year  basis. 

G.N.P. — Gross  National  Product. 

P.L.  480 — The  Public  Law  establishing  the 
program  now  called  "Pood  for  Peace." 

From  the  Jumble  of  terms  that  are  used 
to  describe  the  U.S.  aid-giving  process,  two 
have  been  chosen — "commitments"  because 
they  are  an  indicator  of  Intentions,  and 
"expenditures"  because  they  measure  the 
amounts  used  by  recipients. 

Commitments:  (1)  Authorization  of  long- 
term  loans  and  grants;  (2)  in  the  case  of 
agricultural  commodities  under  P.L.  480,  the 
planned  uses  of  the  local  currencies  acquired 
through  sales,  the  authorization  of  grants 
and  donations,  or  the  long-term  credits  for 
dollar  sales;  (3)  obligation  of  funds  to  Inter- 
national organizations  and  capital  subscrip- 
tions to  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  the  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation and  the  International  Finance  Cor- 
p>oratlon.  Commitments  are  on  a  fiscal-year 
basis.  July  1  through  June  30. 

Expenditures:  (1)  Dollars  disbursed  by 
the  U.S.  Government  to  the  account  of  a 
foreign  government  or  entity,  or  (2)  the 
dollar  equivalents  of  goods  shipped  or  de- 
livered, services  rendered  or  foreign  curren- 
cies disbursed;  not  Including  disbursements 
by  international  agencies  of  funds  to  which 
the  United  States  has  contributed.  Expendi- 
tures are  on  a  calendar-year  basis. 

Commitments  will  usually  exceed  expendi- 
tures because  of  (1)  time  lags,  |2)  the  In- 
clusion of  a  large  part  of  the  annual  average 
of  $200  million  in  commitments  for  non- 
regional  funds  (chiefly  contributions  to 
international  agencies)  that  do  not  appear  in 
expenditures  since  they  are  not  assignable 
to  L.D.C.s.  and  (3)  the  valuation  of  some 
items  In  P.L.  480  aid  at  higher  prices  In  the 
commitment  figures.  Inclusion  in  expendi- 
tures of  the  net  accumulation  of  foreign 
currencies,  a  portion  of  which  is  excluded 
In  commitments,  reduces  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  measures. 

10.  Over  the  decade  the  terms  of  U.S.  as- 
sistance hardened.  Aid  was  Increasingly  tied 
to  procurement  In  the  United  States.  Loans 
rose  from  42  percent  to  60  percent  of  bilat- 
eral commitments  between  the  first  and  sec- 
ond halves  of  the  period.  From  the  middle 
of  the  decade  loans  Increasingly  became  re- 
payable In  dollars  and  Interest  rates  on  these 
loans  rose  toward  the  end  of  the  period. 

11.  During  1963-65  Interest  and  principal 
repayments  amounted  to  nearly  half  of  U.S. 
gross  bilateral  economic  aid  expenditures  In 
Latin  America,  and  to  about  12  percent  in 
the  rest  of  the  L.D.C.s. 

According  to  DAC,  total  world  flows  (net) 


to  all  the  L.D.C.s  from,  all  official  source?^ 
multilateral  and  bilateral — averaged  $6.7 
billion  a  year  from  1961  to  1965.  In  1965  they 
reached  $7.4  billion.^  Of  the  total  flow  about 
90  percent  came  from  fifteen  DAC  member 
countries.  For  these  countries  data  covering 
the   1956-65  period  are  shown  below. 

TABLE  I.  -NET  FLOW  OF  OFFICIAL  FINANCIAL  RESOURCES 
TO  LESS  DEVELOPED  COUNTRIES  AND  MULFILATERAL 
AGENCIES 

|ln  billions  ol  US.  dollars] 


1956-60 

1961-65 

1956*5 

All  DAC..,. 

United  Stales. 

21.0 
11.7 

30.5 
18.1 
12.4 

51.5 
29  8 

Another  DAC .. 

9.3 

21  7 

In  the  decade  covered,  DAC  countries  pro- 
vided some  $50  billion  of  economic  assistance 
for  the  L.D.C.s.-  Between  1956-60  and  1961-65 
the  amounts  Increased  by  45  percent.  Al- 
though this  was  a  significant  Improvement  in 
the  level  of  aid,  the  1966  DAC  Chairman's 
report  cautioned  against  the  presumption 
that  there  is  a  rising  trend  in  the  total  vol- 
ume of  economic  assistance.  From  several 
donor  countries  there  were  disquieting  re- 
ports of  disenchantment  with  aid.  which 
may  affect  budgetary  appropriations  for  both 
bilateral  and  multilateral  programs.  Conse- 
quently it  is  not  certain  whether  the  fiow 
of  official  aid  will  continue  to  rise. 

As  far  as  official  U.S.  aid  Is  concerned, 
commitments  of  economic  assistance  in- 
creased by  60  percent  between  1956-60  and 
1961-65.  and  net  expenditures  rose  52  per- 
cent. Military  aid,  however,  remained  the 
same  in  the  first  and  second  lu.lves  of  the 
ten-year  period. 

Table  II.  -U.S.  ASSISTANCE  TO  L.D.C.'s-ANNUAL  AVERAGES 
|ln  billions  ot  djllarsl 


Commit- 
ments ' 

(eco-      

nomic)        Gross 


Expenditures'- 
Economic 

Net' 


H^ilitary 


1956-60. 

1961-65 

Decade..   

2.5 

4  0 
3.3 

2.3 
3  5 
2.9 

2.1  I 

3.2  1 
2.6              I 

1  Fiscal  years;  includes  nonregional  commitments. 
■  Calendar  yaars;  excludes  nonregional  expenditures. 
3  Gross  aid,  before  repayment  ol  principal. 
<  Net  aid,  after  repayment  ol  principal. 

In  Table  IIIA  the  percentage  distribution 
of  economic  assistance  commitments  is 
shown  by  broad  regions.  There  were  distinct 
changes  between  the  first  and  second  halves 
of  the  decade.  Only  the  Near  East  and  South 
Asia  maintained  about  the  same  relative 
share.  The  Ea^t  Asian  share  fell  from  33  per- 
cent of  the  total  to  15  percent;  It  was  the 
only  region  to  experience  a  decline  in  the 
dollar  value  of  commitments — from  $4.1  bil- 
lion to  $2.9  billion — owing  in  large  part  to 
the  decline  in  the  aid  programs  for  the  Phil- 
ippines and  Taiwan.  Africa's  share  increased 
116  percent  -as  five  newly  indepei.dent  coun- 
tries received  aid  for  the  first  time  in  1959 
and  another  thirteen  for  the  first  time  in 
1961.  Latin  America's  share  ro.se  40  percent, 


I  Total  net  flows  of  economic  aid  to  less  developed  countries, 
from  non-Communist  and  Communist  cour'tries,  from  official 
and  private  sources,  v»ere  estimated  by  DAC  (in  billions  of 
dollars): 

1960    1961     19d2    1963    1964    1965 


Total .   .      7.7      9.0      8.6      9  4      9,9    11.0 

Total,  excluding 
private  bi- 
lateral flows.       4.9      6.0      6.4      7.0      6,9      7.4 

=  Amounts  provided  to  multilateral  agen- 
cies go  partly  to  more  developed  countries. 
Unlike  the  data  cited  in  footnote  1,  the  fig- 
ures In  Table  1  measure  flows  to  multilateral 
agencies  and  not  /roTTi  them  to  tiie  L.D.C.s. 
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and  the  share  of  non-reg.onal  commumentfi 
90  percent.  The  bruad  pattern  of  commit- 
ments Is  reflected  in   the  data  on  expendl- 


t-ures  shown  lu  Tables  IIIB  and  VTII.  (Dis- 
crepancies are  the  result  of  di^Terences  In 
coverage,  valuation  and  timing.) 


TABL£  III  A      DISTRIBUTION  OF  US    ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  TO  L  0  C.'s 
ICommitments  anpressed  m  percentages! 


1956  «0 


1961-65 


1956  65 


Near  East  am  jouth  Asia 

East  Asui 

Africa 

Latin  A-nerica 

Nunregionai  and  multilateial 

T?rai   in  billions  ot  dollars 


4a4 

42.1 

41.5 

32.7 

14.5 

21  4 

4.9 

10.6 

8.5 

17.7 

24  g 

22  1 

4.? 

8.0 

6.5 

12.4 

20.2 

32.6 

TABLE  III  B,-OISTRIBUTION  OF  U.S.  ASSISTANCE  TO  LD.C  i ' 
|Eip«nditurej  m  billnnt  ol  dollaril 


195(60 


Economic 
1961  65 


1956  65 


Military 
1956  65 


Total 
1956-65 


Near  East  and  South  Asia 

East  Asa 

Alrica 

Latin  A^erea 

ToUl 


4  6 
4  1 
0  5 
2.2 


8.4 

13  0 

3.6 

7  7 

1.7 

2  2 

4,0 

6.2 

4.2 
7  8 
0.2 
0.S 


17  2 
15.5 
2.4 
7.0 


11  5 


17.7 


29.2 


13.0 


42,2 


I  Gross  aid.  before  repayment  of  principal,  excluding  e<p«ndilu'e;  by  inlernat.onal  agencies. 


Between  the  first  and  second  halves  of  the 
1956-65  decade  there  was  a  definite  shift  In 
the  sources  of  U6  economic  aid  As  shown 
In  Table  IV,  the  .\gency  for  International 
Development   and    its   predecessors   and    the 


Export-Import  Bank  declined  In  relative  Im- 
portance, while  PL.  480  (Food  for  Peace  i 
and  others  increased  The  substantial  rise  In 
"Other"  commitments  mainly  reflects  grow- 
ing contributions  to  multilateral  agencies. 


TABLE  IV.-SOURCE  OF  US    ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  COMMITMENTS  TO  LOG'S 

IDollar  amounts  inbiUwns]       

1961  65 


1956 -€0 


Amount  Percent  Amount  Percent 


1956« 
Amount  Percent 


AID 

$7.2 

1  6 

3.0 
0.6 

13 

24 

5 

$9.7 

18 
6.3 
2,4 

48 

9 

31 
12 

$16.9 
3  4 

9.2 
3.1 

S2 

Eiport-lmoott  Bank 

II 

Public  La«  480 

Otiier 

28 
10 

Total 

12.4    . 

20.2      ... 

32,6    .... 

In  Table  V  twenty  countries  are  listed  In 
order  of  the  total  amount  of  U  S  economic 
as?istan(5e  received  between  1956-65.  These 
nations  accounted  f  jr  80  percent  of  U  S  eco- 
nomic aid  expenditures  in  L  D.Cs  during  the 


decade.  The  table  shows  both  total  and  per 
capita  expenditures  for  the  ten  years  and  for 
the  entire  post-World  War  II  period.  Figures 
la   parentheses   are   rankings. 


TABLE  .      Oo.  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  EXPENDITURES.  BY  MAJOR  RECIPIENTS 

195S65 


194J6S 


Total 
(millions) 


Per  capita  < 


Total 
(millions) 


Per  capita  ■ 


1 

India 

2 

PakBtsn 

3. 

Korea 

i 

Vietna-n 

5 

Braiil 

6 

Turkey 

; 

Egv&t 

8 

Tai.van 

9 

Ctiile 

10 

Israel 

11 

Colombia 

k' 

Iran 

13 

Inlop^^ia 

14 

Meiio 

lb 

Aigent  r\3 

16 

loraan 

i; 

IVIOfjcco 

18 

Greece     

19 

Laos 

20, 

Philippines 

$5,001 

2.504 

2,473 

2,085 

1.746 

1,417 

1.041 

888 

797 

640 

571 

568 

S47 

529 

511 

452 

4)5 

12« 

396 

373 


$10  29  (19) 
24  34  (13) 
87.22     (5) 

129  31  (4) 
21  23  (16) 
45  14  (9) 
35.17  (10) 
71.45  (7) 
93  03    (5) 

249  71     (I) 

31  60  (12) 
24  24  (14) 

5.23  (20) 

12.39  (17) 

n  86  (15) 

228  74    (2) 

32  65  (11) 
49  58    (8) 

198  00  (3) 
11  2)  (18) 


(!) 

(?) 
(j) 
(4) 
(') 


$5, 131 

2,631 

3, 881 

2.335 

2.389 

1,848 

1  084  (10) 

.',263  (5) 
939  (12) 

l.Olt  (11) 
640  (10) 
792  (ID 
805  (II) 
859  (IJ) 
611  (17) 
481  (18) 
471   (19) 

1.760  (3) 
435  (20) 

1,268    (9) 


$11   16  (19) 

26  06  (1?) 
136.83  (7) 
144  82     (6) 

29  05  (15) 

58.87     (9) 

36  62  (11) 

182  07     (5) 

109.61     (8) 

407  34    (1) 

35  42  (12) 

33.81  (14) 

7  70  (20) 

20  12  (IS) 

27  34  (\e,) 
244  43     (2) 

35  35  (13) 
205  82  (4) 
217  50    (3) 

39  20  (10) 


>  Per  capita  data  aie  based  on  estimated  1965  population. 

There  are  striking  differences  between  total 
aid  expenditures  in  a  country  and  assistance 
per  capita.  Indhi  is  first  in  total  but  nine- 
teenth In  per  capita  aid  among  the  first 
twenty  recipients  Pakistan  ind  Brazil  rank 
high  In  total  but  low  in  per  capita  assist- 
ance. Conversely  Israel  Jo."!an  and  Laos  are 
rather  far  down  the  list  of  'oial  aid  but  rank 
first,  second  and  third  in  iid  per  capita  Evi- 
dently countries  with  large  populations  tend 
to  receive  more  aid.  but  net  nearly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  their  !nh^>bl^lnt.•^ 


There  hM«  sIm  been  a  few  significant 
changes  In  tbe  ranking  of  countries  Com- 
pared to  their  positions  over  the  entire  period 
1945-65.  Chile.  Colom'bla.  Egypt  and  Iran  In 
the  last  ten  years  have  moved  up  in  the  rank- 
ing of  total  aid  received,  while  Greece  and 
the  Philippines  have  gone  down. 

Over  the  ten-year  period,  1956-65.  the 
terms  of  US.  economic  a.sslstance  have  be- 
come progres.sively  harder  During  the  first 
quinquennium  42  percent  of  bilateral  eco- 
nomic aid  commitments  were  loans;   In  the 


second,  60  percent,  Clranls  acc.<un:ed  for  81 
percent  of  economic  aid  expenditures  In  1956 
64  percent  in  1960  and  43  percent  in  1965. 
The  grant  component  of  expend, ture.;  .'ell 
precipitously  In  the  Near  East  and  South  A.sia 
Iroiu  77  percent  In  195C  to  53  percen*  m  I960 
.ind  27  percent  la  19G5,  Grants  were  a  more 
stable  proportion  of  expenditures  in  East 
A.^l.^,  constituting  91  95  percent  m  the  first 
half  of  the  decade  and  8J  85  percent  In  the 
second  half.  In  Lutm  America  the  grant  por- 
tion was  lower  throughiiut  the  period,  and 
there  was  no  marked  trend;  grants  formed 
26  percent  of  the  total  for  the  decade.  For 
Africa,  gran's  a;  eraged  71  percer,t  o;  eco- 
nomic assist.ince  expenditures  for  the  ten- 
year  perkxi.  The  proportion  rjse  steadily 
from  54  percent  m  1956  to  78  percen*  in  1963 
In  1965  the  proportion  fell  to  the  1956  fig. 
ure — 54  percent. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  perirKl  princi- 
pal and  interest  on  most  U,S.  economic  as- 
sistance loans  were  repayable  In  '.<>-\\\  cur- 
rency- except  tor  Expor'-Import  Bank,  loans 
which  have  always  been  repayable  in  doll.irs 
In  the  second  half  of  the  decade  ser- ice  on 
A  ID  loan.^  became  payable  In  acllar.-;  Since 
1962.  commodities  provided  under  P  L  480 
have  Increasingly  had  to  be  paid  for  in  dol- 
lars and  by  1971  the  bulk  of  this  kind  of  a.?- 
sistance  will  be  on  dollar  terms. 

Although  .ivpr:iL'e  interest  r.ite=  were  lower 
and  grace  pr-riocis  longer  on  .\  I  D,  io.ins  made 
during  the  second  half  of  the  do-ade,  the 
advantages  of  this  from  the  poir,-  •■:  •,  iev,  of 
most  L.D  C,s  were  offset  by  the  rtiriirement 
to  repay  in  dollars  Moreover,  withm  the 
1961  65  p>eriod  interest  rates  have  ri-eii  .is  ,1 
re.^uit  of  legislative  action.  For  th»  softest 
.\,I,D.  loan  I  forty-year  m-.turltyi  fr^m  1961- 
63  a  charge  of  0  75  percent  per  year  was 
made.  In  1964  the  rate  rose  'i  1  nercent 
during  the  ten-year  grace  iieriod  di\<i  2  per- 
cent thereafter  In  !9G5  the  rate  subsequent 
to  the  grace  period  Increased  to  2  5  percent 

A  I.D  soft  loans  are  made  to  L  DCs  whose 
balance-of-p.iyments  positions  do  not  war- 
rant harder  terms.  To  countries  -hat  are 
better  able  to  service  debt,  AID  ter  is  to  use 
twenty-year  loans  at  35  percent  Interest 
The  Export -Imfxirt  Bank  follows  commercial 
Interest  rates  more  closelv.  Its  loans  for  the 
last  several  years  have  aver.nged  thirteen 
years  maturity;  Interest  has  been  5  5  percent 

Although  In  1965,  of  all  the  m^ajor  D.\C 
aid  donors  the  United  Stales  was  still  giving 
the  best  overall  loan  terms,  the  2.i:>  had 
narrowed  appreciably  since  1962.  While  the 
weighted  aver.ige  interest  rates  on  U  S.  of- 
flci;il  bilateral  loiin  commitments  had  risen 
from  2  5  percent  to  3  3  percent,  the  rate  for 
all  DAC  member  countries  was  3  6  m  both 
years 

A  major  change  ii;  policy  came  to'A-Ud  the 
middle  of  the  decade  when  A,I,D,  loans  v.ere 
tied  to  procu.'-ement  in  the  United  States 
In  the  second  half  of  the  decade  vieoiuu.s 
efforts  were  made  to  link  other  A  ID  ex- 
penditures to  purchases  of  U.S.  goods  ;r.:d 
services.  As  T.ible  VI  shows,  these  policies 
have  resulteti  l!>.  a  decline  of  AID  .spending 
abroad  from  60  percent  to  20  percent  of  the 
total  between  1961  and  1965.  N.tturally  this 
has  diminished  rhe  direct  contribiitiop  cf  aid 
to  deficits  in  Uie  U.S.  balance  of  payment*, 
but  It  also  h■^s  been  regarded  by  recipient* 
as  a  hardening  of  the  conditions  of  U.S.  aid 
and  undoubtedly  has  reduced  tlie  amount  of. 


'  Terms  lor  OAC  members  as  a  wliole  beca^ne  harder  i    1563 
The  i%6  DAC  review  sho*s  the  following  history  of  terms: 


Loan  terms 
(weighted  averages) 


1%2     1963     1964    1965 


Maturity  (in  years): 

OAC  total  23,6  24  8  28  4  22,2 

Unitedjlales 28,6  32.5  33  4  28  0 

Interest  (in  percent). 

OACtotal     3.6  3.4  3.0  3.6 

UnitedStates 2.5  2.0  2  5  13 
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j.xids  and  services  that  recipients  obtain  per 
dollar  of  aid. 

TABLE  VI      GROSS  AID  EXPENDITURES 


Total 
(millions) 

Amounts  spe 

It  abroad 

Fiscal  year 

(millions) 

percent 

,9$1       

$1,801 
1 . 8.i9 
2.074 
2.C22 
2,091 
2,202 

$1,065 
983 
799 
515 
411 
503 

59 

■%■)         

53 

1963      

39 

•%4         

25 

:965      

20 

1966 

23 

Table  VII  compares  U.S.  bilateral  eco- 
nomic aid  expenditures  with  principal  and 
interest  payments  by  the  L.D.Cs  over  the 
last  three  years  of  the  decade.  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, debt  service  In  recent  years  has  amounted 
to  nearly  half  of  gross  VS.  aid  expenditures. 
In  other  parts  of  the  lees  developed  world 
service  payments  have  been  rising,  but  still 
constitute  a  rather  small  propwrtlon  of  gross 
aid.  For  the  L.D.C.S  as  a  whole,  the  cost  of 
servicing  U.S.  loans  averaged  19  percent  of 
gross  aid  from  U.S.  sources. 


TABLE  VII  -US    ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  EXPENDITURES  AND  DEBT  SERVICE 
(Dollar  amounts  in  millionsl 


Calendar  year 


Gross 
expenditures 


Latin  America 

Principal  and 

interest 

payments 


Asia  and  Africa 


Principal  and 
interest  as 
percent  of 

expenditures 


Principal  and     Principal  and 
interest  interest  as 

payments         percent  of 
expenditures 


Gross 
expenditures 


i%3 WIS  $375  46  $2,912  $275  9 

1964     729  405  56  2.840  355  13 

%5 - 856  347  41  2,891  367  13 

Tota] .^......^... 2,401 1J27 47 8,643 997 12 

Principal  and  interest  In  Table  VII  Include  amount  each  year  on  the  average  terms  of- 

payments  in  local  currencies.  For  most  coun-  fered  by  A.I.D.  and  the  Export-Import  Bank 

tries  these  do  not  constitute  as  great  a  bur-  in  the  early  1960's,  In  five  years  repayments 

cien  lis  dollar  payments,  but  with  the  shift  of  principal  and  interest  would  amount  to 

to  loans  rep.iyable  in  dollars,  and  as  the  im-  3^^^^  ^5  percent  of  new  gross  loans.  In  ten 
pact  cf  higher  Interest  rates  begins  to  afifect  ^  ^^^^^  35  percent  and  In  fifteen  years 

payments     the    L.D.C.s    wUl    be    faced   with  >  ,^  virtually  Inevitable,  there- 

sharplv    rising   dollar   obligations.   This   will  ,         A.   ^  ^^     ,,....   j  r....  ...  j     ...,. 

reduce    the    net    outflow    from    the    United  f"""^'  ^^^^  ^^^  United  States  and  other  donors 

States,  but  it  necessarily  will  also  reduce  the  will  soon  be  forced  to  consider  the  conse- 

eSect   of   US.    assistance.    If   gross    loans   to  quences    of    the    mounting    burden    of    the 

I.  DCs    were    forthcoming    at    a    constant  L  D.Cs'   debt   service. 

HEU  '.III      US.   ECOMOMIC   A'iD   MILITARV  AID   EXPENDITURES  IN   LESS  DEVELOPED  COUNTRIES,  CALENDAR  YEARS 

1956^5 

jln  millions  of  dollars  or  dollar  equivalents] 


1956      1957       1958      1959      1960      1961       1962      1963 


Total, 
1354      1965      1956- 
65 


""lmm                                            ....  3U6  497  802  777  773  1,449  1,657  1,844 

Grants.'.'."'".;;"!!!;;!!.;.. 1.270  1.276  1,344  1,339  1,399  1.601  1,635  1.648 

Total.. -.     1.576  1  773  2^146  2,116  2.172  3.050  3,292  3.492 

Net  accumulation  of  foieign  currency  „  ._,.  .„, 

claims  328  426  230  256  453  160  165  236 

Total,  economic             1,904  2.199  2,376  2.372  2.625  3,210  3,457  3.728 

Pepaymentolpnncipjl       L....  152  186  189  242  253  285  303  384 

Economic  net         .„-...  1.742  2.013  2,187  2.130  2,372  2.925  3,154  3.344 

Wililaryi _;.! .....:;..  960  1.329  1,597  1,099  1,378  1.294  1.263  1.302 

Total  (bilateral):  ,„  ,  ,„„  ,  „,. 

Gross                                           .2  864  3.528  4,073  3,471  4,003  4,504  4,720  5,030 

Net             2  7112  3  342  3,884  3,229  3,750  4,219  4,417  4,646 

l^ultilateral  and  non regional  2 96  84  75  88  172  183  340  291 


1,919  2,120  12,144 

1,647  1,571  14.730 

3,566  3,691  26,874 

3  56  2.313 


3.569  3.747  29.187 

469  404  2. 877 

3,100  3,344  26,311 

1,078  1,568  12,968 


4,647 

4,178 

292 


5.315    43,155 

4.911     39.278 

503      2.124 


'  Including  transfers  of  excess  stocks 
•Commitments  0!  U  S   funds  m  grant  lorm 


NOTES    TO    TABLE    VIII 

N  B  The  data  on  expenditures  are  taken, 
.'or  the  most  part,  from  annual  volumes  and 
iience  are  not  revised  figures. 

Economic  aid:  Programs  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  and  its  prede- 
cessor agencies,  the  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund,  Peace  Corps,  and  "other"  programs; 
Export-Import  Bank  long-term  loans  (in- 
cluding credits  extended  to  refinance  prin- 
cipal p.iyments,  excluding  advances  by  others 
wneyjer  or  not  guaranteed  by  the  Bank); 
Food  for  Peace  (P,L.  4801  programs — grants 
'ind  loans,  including  donations  through  pri- 
vate -.veUiire  agencies  and  also  Including 
J»me  portion  of  grants  of  local  currency  for 
rommon  defense  (Sec.  104c)  which,  when 
triinsferred  11s  cash  grants,  are  considered  as 
economic  aid.  Economic  aid  here  excludes 
pa\Tnent  on  war  damage  claims  to  the  Phil- 
ippines and  operations  of  the  U.S.  Exchange 
St:ibi;;zation  Fund 

CXIII 1?4,3-Part    16 


Loans  are  disbursements  of  new  credits. 
Grants  are  net  grants.  Net  accumulation  of 
foreign  currency  claims  Is  the  total  of  the 
local  currencies  acquired  through  sales  of 
agricultural  products,  less  the  amounts  used 
for  grants  and  credits  to  the  L.D.Cs  and  for 
U.S.  purpKJses.  Repayment  of  principal  In- 
cludes repayment  in  both  dollars  and  local 
currencies  on  dollar  and  local  currency  loans. 
It  excludes  repayment  of  lend-lease  silver 
by  India  and  Pakistan. 

MiLrTARY  Am:  Primarily  grants  under  the 
Military  Assistance  Program,  but  also  Includ- 
ing small  amounts  of  other  military  aid. 
Excess  BtockB  of  military  equipment  (in- 
cluded at  their  acquisition  value)  are  not 
charged  to  MAP  funds.  Military  aid  Includes 
the  portion  of  local  currency  funds  acquired 
through  P.L.  480  Title  I  sales,  allocated  to 
.Sec.  104c  uses  (common  defense)  and  used 
by  the  United  States  for  purchases  of  mili- 
tary supplies  and  services.  Military  aid  ex- 


cludes credits  provided  to  finance  the  sale 
of  military  supplies  and  services;  these 
credits  are  Included  under  economic  loans. 
It  also  excludes  defense  support /supporting 
assistance,  which  Is  regarded  as  economic 
aid  extended  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
political  and  security  objectives. 

Multilateral  and  non-regional  aid: 
Grants  and  subscriptions  to  the  United  Na- 
tions f.nd  related  agencies,  to  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  and  the  In- 
ternational Finance  Corporation,  and  to  non- 
regional  economic  programs. 

sotniCEs 

Table  I.  O.E.C.D.,  Development  Assistance 
Committee,  "Development  Assistance  Efforts 
and  Policies,  1966  Review,"  Report  by  Willard 
L,  Thorp,  Chairman  (Paris,  1966),  p.  148. 

Footnotes  1  and  3.  Same,  p.  30  and  160. 

Tables  II,  IIIA,  IIIB,  IV,  V  and  VIII.  US. 
Agency  for  International  Development,  "U.S. 
Overseas  Loans  and  Grants  and  .Assistance 
from  International  Organizations:  Obliga- 
tions and  Loan  Authorizations,  July  1.  1945 — 
June  30,  1965"  (19661,  and  the  Agency's  1963 
report  covering  the  period  July  1,  1945-June 
30,  1962;  U.S,  Department  of  Commerce,  For- 
eign Grants  and  Credits  by  the  United  States 
Government,  December  issues;  U,S.  National 
Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary 
and  Financial  Problems,  semiannual  reports 
to  the  Congress  and  the  President;  U.S,  For- 
eign Claims  Settlement  Commission,  semi- 
annual reports  to  the  Congress.  Population 
estimates  from  the  U.N.  ' 

Table  VI.  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development.  Figures  are  for  A.ID.  expendi- 
tures in  all  countries.  Including  a  few  not 
here  considered  as  L.D.C.s. 

Table  VII.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Survey  of  Current  Business.  June  1966. 


OMBUDSMAN 


Mr,  LONG  of  Missouri,  Mr,  President, 
does  the  American  public  need  or  want 
an  ombudsman? 

A  further  example  of  the  functions  of 
such  an  office  is  found  in  the  following 
introductory  pages  of  the  annual  report 
of  Ombudsman  Guy  Powles,  of  New 
Zealand. 

This  illustrates  the  great  variety  of 
cases  which  can  become  the  concern  of 
the  ombudsman.  After  reading  and  di- 
gesting the  report,  it  becomes  unmis- 
takably clear  that  the  selection  of  a 
person  to  fill  such  an  office  has  to  be 
given  careful  thought  and  consideration. 

As  is  demonstrated  in  this  single  re- 
port, compassion  cannot  and  must  not 
rule  the  situation.  A  wide  background  of 
experience  and  a  "Sherlock  Holmes"  ap- 
proach to  the  facts — seasoned  by  an  ob- 
jective consideration  of  all  aspects  of  the 
cast  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  allegedly 
erring  agency  or  official,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  complainant — must  be  the  pre- 
requisites for  a  successful  "ombudsman"' 
who  will  have  the  confidence  and  sup- 
port of  the  public. 

Although  many  complaints  are  de- 
termined to  be  "unfounded"  by  the  om- 
budsman, the  fact  remains  that  there 
exists  for  the  individual  someone  in  an 
objective  position  to  whom  their  prob- 
lems can  be  taken  for  an  impartial  re- 
view of  the  facts. 

In  many  instances,  this  fact  alone  acts 
as  an  effective  "steam  valve,"  giving  the 
complainant  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  he  has  at  least  been  heard. 

Additionally,    and    along    the    same 
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lines.  Is  a  news  clipping  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  which  comments  on  the 
annual  report  submitted  by  the  Nassau 
County,  N.Y.,  "public  protector."  Judge 
Samuel  Grea.son 
The  article  reports: 

After  listening  to  clt.zens  complaints  about 
bureaucratic  injustices  .  .  In  about  one  out 
of  every  Sve  cases.  Jutlce  S  i;n'ae!  Grea.son  has 
found  grounds  c;.  which  to  seek  redress. 

It  goes  on  to  point  out ; 

In  his  first  ye.ir  of  ofBce.  Judge  Greason 
proces.'ied  more  than  470  complaints  .  . 
lodged  by  citizens  aj?.»lnst  practically  every 
department  or  agency  of  the  county  and 
agalnat  the  three  towns  two  clt:es.  several 
vlllagea,  and  special  districts  within  the 
county. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  introductory 
pages  of  the  report  by  Ombudsman 
Powles.  Including  a  few  case  histories 
which  will  give  a  bnef  idea  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  report,  and  the  news  article 
entitled  "A  County  Ombudsman  Ends 
Year."  published  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  July  18.  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

REPOUT     or    THE     OMBfDSMA.S     FOR     THE     YEAR 

Ended  March  "il.   1967 

(Presented  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
pursuant  tti  section  25  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary Commissioner  i  Ombudsman  i  Act, 
1962) 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  submit 
a  report  up<m  the  wurlc  .>r  my  Office  for  the 
year  ended  March  TV  1967 

CASES  handled 

During  the  year  I  received  702  complaints. 
In  addition  86  uncompleted  cases  were 
broucht  forward  from  the  previous  year  and 
U  caaes  previously  dealt  with  were  reopened 
upon  the  discovery  of  new  evidence. 

The  following  summ.iry  shows  the  monthly 
Intake  during  the  year  the  yearly  Intake 
since  the  Office  was  established,  the  number 
of  caaes  dealt  with,  and  the  number  stlU 
under  action  at  March  31,  1961 


Received  dufing  Apttl  1966 
Received  dui.nj  May  ;%6 
Received  dunn?  luie  :966 
Received  during  luly  1166 
Received  during  Augu'it  !966 
Received  iunnj  SepfeTiber  '966 
Received  during  Or.to^^r  196fi 
Received  during  Nove'titjer  1966 
Received  dunng  Oec'mtj'r  1966 
Received  during  Mnujrv  1967 
Received  during  FeBiuary  1%7   . 
Received  .luring  March  .967 
Reopjned  luring  yea' 

Total 
For  year  ended  Mar.  3!. 

1967 

For  year  ended  Mar.  31, 

For  year  ended  Mar  31. 

1965 

For  year  ended  Mar.  31 

1964. 

For  6  months  ended  Mar.  31 

1963 

For  the  whole  period 
from  Oct  1,  1962,  to 
M»r,  31.  1967 3.241 


Dealt 

Still 

Irifate 

w.!h 

unler 
action 

:9 

29 

49 

47 

ss 

54 

80 

79 

92 

92 

87 

85 

61 

54 

63 

57 

39 

37 

34 

?8 

M 

30 

24 

S9 

22 

37 

U 

11 

713 

625 

88 

685 

682 

3 

743 

741 

2 

760 

760 

.  340 

340 



3.148 


93 


In  addition  to  the  complaints  formally  re- 
corded as  above,  there  was  n  considerable 
number  of  ml.scellaneous  inquiries  by  letter. 
telephone,  and  in  person  which  were  not 
separately   classified     Where    possible    these 


people  were  told  how  best  to  get  proper  ad- 
vice for  their  particular  problems. 

CASES     NOT     rVLLX     INVESTIGATED 

Of  the  tutal  complaints  received  during 
the  year  348  did  not  call  for  full  inve&tlga- 
tion.  mainly  because  they  *ere  not  within 
my  Jurisdiction.  Tlie  corresponding  total  for 
la.st  ye.ir  was  401. 

One  hundred  and  elghty-oae  of  these  348 
complaints  did  not  fall  within  the  provisions 
of  the  main  operative  section  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Commissioner  (Ombudsman)  Act 
1962,  namely  secilon  11(1)  isee  p.  102).  Last 
year  210  complaints  were  in  this  category. 

Thirty-eight  (33  last  yean  were  declined 
as  being  outside  my  Jurisdiction  under  sec- 
tion 11  (5  I  and  (6)  of  the  Act  isee  p  102)  — 
as  concerning  matters  for  which  there  were 
e.tlstlng  rights  of  appeal,  decisions  of  trust- 
ees, or  conditions  of  service  as  member  of 
the  armed  forces. 

Seven  1 14  la.'ft  yean  were  not  investigated 
on  one  or  other  of  the  miscellaneous  grounds 
set  out  in  section  14  i2)  isee  p.  102 1— in 
some  cases  because  the  complain.ant  did  not 
have  a  sufliolent  personal  Interest  In  the 
matter  he  wanted  to  have  investigated,  and 
la  others  because  the  complaint  was  more 
than  12  months  old.  not  of  great  importance, 
and  there  were  no  good  reasons  lor  delay 
In  submitting  It, 

In  64  I  66  L'.st  year)  ca«es  the  Investigation 
was,  under  section  14  ( 1 1  isee  p.  102),  not 
proceeded  with,  either  because  it  became  ap- 
parent that  to  go  further  would  be  fruitless, 
or  because  there  was  some  other  adequate 
remtdy  available  to  the  complainant  under 
the  law  or  as  a  matter  of  administrative 
practice  In  the  latter  c.ises  the  cumpkanants 
were  told  how  they  should  proceed. 

Sixty-five  (78  last  year)  were  withdrawn 
by  the  compl.iinants  while  investigation  was 
m  progress. 

Ninety-three  (86  last  yejri  were  still  under 
Investigation  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

CASES     INVESTtCATED 

Three  hundred  and  flfty-one  (272  last  year) 
complaints  were  fully  Investigated,  this  total 
including  uncompleted  ca.«es  carried  over 
from  the  previous  year  Of  the  351  complaints 
iniestijcated.  295  were  considered  not  to  be 
Justified. 

COMPLAINTS    JUSrrPTED 

This  leaves  56  cases  in  which  I  found  the 
ciTiiplamt  to  be  justified,  as  cornpa.-ed  with 
45  for  the  previous  year. 

In  accordance  with  a  now  established  pat- 
tern. I  had  to  issue  formal  recommendations 
in  13  cases  only  In  many  of  the  other  justl- 
ft'Jd  c  ises  the  investigations  were  well  ad- 
vanced— sometimes  to  the  stage  of  a  draft 
report  and  recommendation— when  remedi- 
al action  w.is  taken  by  the  Department  or 
agency  concerned.  In  the  remainder,  reme- 
dial action  was  taken  quite  quickly 

In  my  report  last  year  I  referred  to  one 
case  concerning  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Rivers  Control  Council  (No.  1060)  which 
had  not  been  classified  in  respect  of  which 
a  tentative  recommendation  had  been  made 
I  msntloiied  that  In  the  light  of  the  further 
Investigation  that  had  been  undertaken  my 
conclusions  might  have  to  be  modified.  The 
consideration  of  the  new  aspects  disclosed 
by  this  further  Investigation  led  me  to 
withdraw  my  earlier  recommendation  and  a 
report  on  this  case  will  be  found  m  Appendix 
A  of  this  report  (see  p.  90), 

In  all  cases  where  I  have  made  firm  recom- 
mendations they  have  been  acted  upon  by 
Departments,  even  when,  as  has  happened 
(X-caslonally.  they  have  not  agreed  with 
them 

GENERAL    COMMENTS 

The  figures  show  that  while  the  total 
intake  of  complaints  Increased  by  28,  the 
number  Investigated  Increased  bv  69.  and 
there  were  at  the  end  of  the  year  seven  more 
under    investigation    than    there    were    last 


year.  This  Increase  in  the  number  Investigat- 
ed  seems  to  be  due  mainly  to  reduced  rejec- 
tii^n.s  for  lack  of  Jurisdiction. 

The  Notes  of  Cases  published  in  Appendix 
A  to  this  report  show  again  the  wide  rar.i^e 
ut  subjects  covered  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
published  case  notes  contain  a  preponder- 
ance of  cases  in  which  some  fault  was  found. 
This  is  because  a  very  much  bigger  propor- 
tion of  the  cases  in  which  no  fault  was 
found  contain  little  that  would  be  either 
Informative  or  instructive  to  administrators 
or  the  public,  so  that  publication  would  not 
serve  any  useful  purpose  On  the  other 
hand,  something  may  be  learnt  from  n-iOst 
of  the  c.ises  that  resulted  In  corrective  ac- 
tion In  reading  the  cases  In  Apper.di.x  A 
this  disproportionate  weighting  should  be 
kept  in  mind. 

The  steady  pre;-.iure  of  work  thruahout 
the  year  has  rendered  it  difficult  to  ^ive  reg- 
ular  and  periodical  publicity  to  cases  as  they 
are  decided  which  It  would  be  deslr..b!e  to 
do,  although  a  few  releases  were  m.ide.  Two 
of  the  largest  investigations  were  coiicludetl 
during  the  year.  One  (care  No.  1808  p  39) 
required  an  extensive  study  of  a  particular 
local  Industry,  in  which  the  complalnaiit  and 
several  other  firms  had  been  engaged  and  a 
voluminous  amount  of  materia!  had  to  be 
gone  through.  The  case  ncte  is  not  par- 
ticularly Informative,  because  It  would  not 
be  proper  to  reveal  the  affairs  of  third  par- 
ties. There  was  some  suggestion  in  this  case 
that  Improper  inl'.uence  may  have  been  used 
to  secure  a  commercial  advantage,  but  :ny  In- 
vestigation (Which  closely  examined  "this 
point)  showed  that  this  was  not  the  case 
My  recommendation  for  an  import-license 
entitlement  that  would  In  m.y  view  be  suf- 
ficient to  cover  the  complain.-infs  losses  in- 
sofar as  these  were  due  to  departmental 
fault,  did  not  fully  meet  the  compl.-unanfa 
wishes  Nor  was  the  Depart.-nent  prepared  to 
admit  fault  Nonetheless,  the  recommenda- 
tion was  compiled  with. 

The  other  large  ca^e  (case  No.  1751,  n  16) 
concerned  circumstances  which  had  received 
mucli  publicity  some  years  ago.  so  the  case 
note  is  quite  expUc.t.  This  was  a  most  In- 
tensive Investigation  covering  a  deep  and 
careful  study  of  all  matters  relevant  to  a 
single  occurrence — the  accidental  death  of  a 
naval  Petty  Officer — and  the  resulting  recom- 
mendation was  able  to  relie\  e  In  some  meas- 
ure a  sad  case  of  personal  di.stress. 

In  October  1965  a  petition  was  referred  to 
me  :n  terms  of  section  11  O)  of  the  Ac:  by 
the  Chairman  of  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  in'eftigaticn  and  re- 
port The  investigation,  which  was  a  majir 
one.  was  completed  in  June  1966,  when  I  re- 
ported to  the  Ct'mmittee.  A  case  note  has  not, 
however,  been  prepared  because  this  would 
not  be  appropriate  in  an  investigation  of  this 
nature. 

With  the  Continued  cordial  co-operation 
of  Ministers  an.l  the  sincere  and  willing  as- 
sistance of  the  Departments  and  organiza- 
tions subject  to  jurisdiction,  the  OlTu-e  con- 
tinues to  run  according  to  a  fairly  stable 
pattern.  The  proportion  of  Justu'ied  com- 
pl.unts  to  tho:e  investigated  remains  steady, 
.Hid  this  proportion  bears  a  remarkai3>  simi- 
larity to  those  obtained  In  Ombudsmen  s  of- 
fices overseas.  The  Institution  .seems  to  ha'.e 
taken  root. 

P.LSt  LTS    I.N    DETAIL 

Appendix  B  contains  a  statistical  summary 
of  this  year's  cases  and  also  cumulative  fig- 
ures covering  the  whole  period  from  the  in- 
i-pption  of  the  Office  on  1  October  19e2  to  31 
March  1967 

Appei.dix  C  is  a  schedule,  under  depart- 
mental headings  of  all  complaints  deal:  with 
during  the  year 

The  following  table  sets  out  most  Y.  the 
fully  investigated  cases  which  ha\e  been 
recorded  this  year  ilast  year's  figures  are  in 
p.ireirhe'es)  : 
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Con- 

Con- 

sidered 

sidered 

Total 

justified 

not 

justilied 

Social  secuiity 7  (4)  61  (68) 

iducation     .                          ,  3  (0)  35  (14) 

ilale  services  commission   .  6  (8)  19  (7) 

Postoffice 4  (3)  14  (4) 

Justice 3  (4)  15  (8) 

Customs 5  (3)  12  (17) 

Railways 3  (6)  14  (4) 

laeoi 1  (2)  14  (11) 

Htalth 1  (1)  12  (17) 

Governiietit  Superannuation 

Board 2  (0)  10  (U) 

Stale  advances 2  (2)  10  (7) 

Works...     4  (2)  7  (6) 

Lands  and  survey 1  (2)  7  (7) 

Inland  revenue 0  (0)  6  (6) 


68  (72) 

38  (14) 

25  (15) 

18  (7) 

18  (12) 

17  (20) 

17  (lOi 

15  (13) 

13  (18) 

12  (11) 

12  (9) 

11  - 


(8) 
(9) 
(6) 


There  are  some  obvious  changes,  but  last 
year's  caution  against  comjjarlsons  among 
iDepartments  should  be  repeated,  and  refer- 
ence made  to  Appendix  C  because  there  the 
subject  matter  and  result  of  each  complaint 
are  listed. 

OVERSEAS    INTEREST 

Overseas  Interest  In  the  Ombudsman  Idea 
generally  has  continued  to  grow,  with  per- 
haps the  most  noteworthy  event  being  the 
passing  of  the  United  Kingdom  legislation 
referred  to  later  In  this  report.  In  North 
America,  despite  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
in  political  and  administrative  circles,  no 
state  or  province  has  yet  acquired  an  Om- 
budsman, although  one  has  been  appwlnted 
by  Nassau  County  (population  over  2  mil- 
lion) in  the  State  of  New  York. 

My  Office  continues  to  receive  a  ntunber 
of  postal  inquiries  from  academic,  profes- 
sional, and  official  circles  In  many  countries. 
There  has  been  a  steady  flow  of  overseas 
visitors,  some  of  whom  are  interested  to  make 
contact  with  a  novelty, '•while  others  devote 
time  to  serious  study  of  the  work  and  to  dis- 
cussions with  my  staff  and  myself.  Amongst 
the  more  Important  of  these  latter  ■were  Dr. 
J.  R.  Kldd,  of  the  Ontario  Institute  of  Educa- 
Uon;  Hon.  H.  D.  Ahem,  M.L.C..  of  Sydneyi 
and  Mr,  Anthony  Polsky,  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Newspaper  Alliance.  There  were  also 
rtslting  United  Nations  Fellows  from  Singa- 
pore and  Nepal. 

VISITING    OMBUDSMEN 

Because  of  the  general  similarity  in  insti- 
tutions and  problems,  the  most  interesting 
visitor  was  Sir  Edmund  Compton,  who  was 
appointed  Parliamentary  Commissioner  (des- 
ignate) for  the  United  Kingdom  In  August 
1966.  and  visited  my  office  In  September  for 
several  days  of  discussion  on  mutual  prob- 
lems and  on  the  practical  operation  of  the  in- 
stitution of  Ombudsman.  This  name  is  delib- 
erately not  used  officially  or  In  the  legislation 
In  Britain,  although  It  continues  to  be  used 
by  the  public.  The  office  Is  called  "Parlia- 
mentary Co.timlssioner  for  Administration", 
and  the  enabling  legislation  was  not  actually 
passed  until  March  1967.  The  "P.CA.",  as  he 
is  known  In  "Whitehall,  commenced  duty  on 
1  April  1967.  His  functions  are  broadly  simi- 
lar to  those  In  New  Zealand  In  that  he  has 
full  pwwers  of  Investigation  and  may  recom- 
mend to  Departments  and  report  to  Parlia- 
ment but  there  are  some  important  differ- 
ences. He  may  receive  complaints  only 
through  Members  of  Parliament;  his  Juris- 
diction is  narrower  in  some  respects;  he  may 
tiot  examine  a  discretionary  decision  which 
has  been  "taken  without  maladministra- 
tion"; and  he  has  a  large  staff.  This  Is  an 
Interesting  attempt  to  tailor  the  Institution 
to  a  large  population,  and  Sir  Edmund  Comp- 
ton's  progress  will  be  watched  In  New  Zealand 
■with  sympathetic  appreciation. 

Another  visitor  was  Mr.  G.  S.  S.  Gillette. 
<3c.  Ombudsman  of  Guyana.  The  Prime 
Minister  of  Guyana.  Mr.  Forbes  Burnham, 
had  approached  our  Prime  Minister  asking 
whPther  his  newly-appointed  Ombudsman 
cou'.d   visit  New  Zealand  to  gain  first-hand 


knowledge  of  the  practice  and  procedures 
of  the  Office  here.  As  a  consequence  Mr. 
Gillette  was  Invited  to  visit  New  Zealand 
for  this  purpose  as  the  guest  of  Govern- 
ment, and  was  here  In  the  latter  part  of 
October,  spending  a  useful  time  In  discus- 
sions In  my  Office  and  with  helpful  depart- 
mental officers. 

Prior  to  that,  In  May  1966,  following  an 
approach  from  the  Government  of  Tanzania, 
the  New  Zealand  Government  bore  the  New 
Zealand  ezpensea  of  a  visit  from  Mr.  E.  A. 
M.  Mang'enya  and  Mr.  H.  K.  Katua,  Chair- 
man and  Secretary  of  the  Permanent  Com- 
mission of  Enquiry  of  Tanzania.  This  body 
has  functions  similar  to  those  of  the  Om- 
budsman, and  these  visitors  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  In  my  Office. 

As  several  pundits  have  conunented  that 
the  Ombudsman  institution  can  flourish 
only  In  a  good  society  with  established  Ideals 
of  administrative  justice,  the  visitors  from 
Guyana  and  Tanzania  were  of  particular  In- 
terest because  In  both  cases  the  Institutions 
they  represented  had  been  deliberately 
created  by  constitution  for  the  definite  pur- 
jxwe  of  achieving  certain  national  objectives 
rather  than  merely  maintaining  standards. 
In  Guyana  the  objective  was  racial  equality 
in  a  bl-raclal  society  torn  by  much  racial 
violence,  and  in  Tanzania  the  President  saw 
the  institution  In  a  rather  novel  way,  as  an 
essential  organ  in  his  theory  of  a  one-party 
State. 

ACKNO'WLEDCMENTS 

I  am  grateful  to  my  staff,  who  have  cheer- 
fully borne  the  burdens  of  a  heavy  year  and  to 
all  those  in  administration  who  so  willing- 
ly facilitated  my  Investigations. 

Guy  Powles,  Ombudsman. 


Excerpts  F^om  March  31,  1967,  Annual 
Report 

CUSTOMS 

[Case  No.  2374] 

The  complainants,  who  operated  a  saw- 
milling  business,  had  constructed  a  special 
type  of  machine  to  assist  in  log  loading  oper- 
ations. This  machine,  which  was  referred  to 
as  a  "log-hauler",  consisted  of  a  four-wheeled 
chassis  ('With  engine  and  cab)  on  which  was 
mounted  a  mechanical  winch  and  a  short 
compact  crane  Jib.  Tyres  and  tubes  had  been 
fltted  and  the  complainants  then  applied  for 
a  refund  of  sales  tax  paid  on  those  Items. 

The  Department  refused  the  application 
on  the  grounds  that  there  was  no  statutory 
sales  tax  exemption  In  respect  of  "vehicles 
for  the  transport  of  passengers  or  goods", 
and  that  as  the  "log-hauler"  was  such  a 
vehicle  a  refund  of  sales  tax  could  not  be  ap- 
proved for  the  tyres  and  tubes  fltted  thereto. 

The  complainants  considered  this  decision 
to  be  an  unreasonable  one  and  sought  my 
assistance. 

Having  studied  photographs  of  the  so- 
called  "log-hauler"  and  considered  the  pri- 
mary role  In  which  the  appliance  was  used — 
I.e.,  hoisting  and  stacking  logs — I  formed 
the  opinion  that  the  machine  could  more 
properly  be  described  as  a  "mobile  winch" 
rather  than  a  "vehicle  for  the  transport  of 
goods"  and  represented  this  view  to  the 
Department. 

The  Comptroller  of  Customs  subsequently 
agreed  that  the  machine  would  be  considered 
as  being  a  type  of  mobile  crane.  This  enabled 
It  to  qualify  for  sales  tax  exemption  under 
the  existing  statutory  provisions  applicable 
to  such  appliances,  and  thus  empowered  the 
Department  to  approve  of  a  refund  of  sales 
tax  on  the  tyres  and  tubes  fltted  thereto. 

I  Informed  the  complainants  accordingly. 

AGRICULTURE 

[Case  No.  2491] 
The  complainant,  "who  farmed  In  an  area 
in  which  the  Tb  Eradication  Scheme  oper- 
ated, had  his  herd  tested  by  the  Department 
for  bovine  Tb.  The  normal  test  for  bovine  Tb 


Is  the  caudal  fold  test,  and  on  this  test  being 
given  to  the  complainant's  herd  of  212  head, 
64  reacted.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
scheme  those  animals  which  had  reacted  to 
the  test  were  required  to  be  slaughtered 
within  a  prescribed  period.  Because  of  the 
high  percentage  of  reactors  in  the  com- 
plainant's herd,  and  his  belief  that  the  cau- 
dal fold  test  did  not  provide  a  fully  reliable 
indication  that  bovine  Tb  was  present  m  an 
animal,  he  approached  the  Department  with 
the  request  that  a  further  test,  called  the 
short  thermal  test,  be  given  to  the  64  re- 
actors In  order  that  the  results  of  the  earlier 
test  be  conflrmed.  The  complainant  alleged 
that  the  Department  declined  to  agree  to  any 
further  test  being  carried  out.  Representa- 
tions had  then  been  made  on  his  behalf  to 
the  Minister  and  succeeded  In  obtaining  a 
substantial  extension  of  tune  within  which 
to  dispose  of  the  reactors.  Within  the  ex- 
tended time  stipulated  by  the  Minister  only 
some  34  reactors  were  slaughtered,  but  the 
complainant  had  not  received  any  compen- 
sation for  these  reactors,  as  was  provided  for 
under  the  scheme. 

I  informed  the  complainant's  solicitors, 
who  had  made  this  complaint  to  me  on  his 
behalf,  that  as  the  complainant's  case  had 
already  been  considered  by  the  National  Tb 
Committee  on  two  separate  occasions,  and 
as  the  Committee  had  upheld  the  Depart- 
ment's decision.  I  considered  that  the  com- 
plaint. Insofar  as  it  related  to  the  Depart- 
ment's refusal  to  give  the  short  thermal  test, 
had  already  been  fully  Investigated,  and  that 
in  these  circumstances  no  investigation  by 
me  was  justified.  I  did.  however,  say  that  I 
would  take  up  the  matter  of  the  non-pay- 
ment of  compensation  for  those  34  reactors 
that  had  been  slaughtered  within  the  time 
set  by  the  Minister  for  the  disposal  of  all 
reactors. 

Before  I  was  able  to  complete  my  investi- 
gation of  this  aspect  of  the  complaint  the 
complainant  himself  came  to  see  me.  Prom 
the  discussion  I  had  with  him  it  emerged 
that  the  Department,  on  being  asked  to  give 
the  short  thermal  test  to  all  64  reactors  had 
in  fact  agreed  to  do  so  and  had  made  ar- 
rangements that  the  tests  be  carried  out  on 
two  successive  days.  The  complainant  said, 
however,  that  no  officer  of  the  Department 
ever  arrived  to  carry  out  the  test  and  that 
shortly  afterwards  he  was  advised  by  the 
Department  by  telephone  that  it  was  no 
longer  the  Intention  to  carry  out  the  testing. 
In  view  of  this  somewhat  different  account 
of  events  to  that  which  I  had  previously  re- 
ceived I  decided  to  carry  out  an  investigation 
into  the  matter  of  the  complainant's  re- 
quest for  a  short  thermal  test.  I  obtained 
a  full  report  from  the  Department  and  I  also 
received  a  report,  together  with  relevant 
papers,  from  the  complainant's  Member  of 
Parliament  who  had  made  representations 
to  the  Minister  on  his  behalf. 

From  a  study  of  these  reports  I  was  satis- 
fied that  the  cancellation  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  offer  of  the  short  thermal  test, 
resulted  from  the  complainant,  on  the  basis 
of  advice  given  to  him  by  his  M.P.,  declin- 
ing to  have  the  test  until  the  outcome  of 
the  representations  being  made  on  his  be- 
half to  the  Minister  were  known.  The  Depart- 
ment, on  confirming  that  the  Minister  was 
considering  representations  from  the  com- 
plainant, cancelled  the  arrangement  for  the 
short  thermal  test,  but  not  before  a  further 
offer  to  carry  out  the  test  had  been  declined 
by  the  complainant. 

I  concluded  from  the  evidence  available  to 
me  that  the  complainant's  recollection  of 
what  had  occurred  had  been  mistaken,  and 
that  the  cancellation  of  the  test  arrange- 
ments had  not  been  made  arbitrarily  by  the 
Department  but  only  after  the  offers  it  had 
made  had  been  declined  by  the  complainant 
on  two  separate  occasions. 

As  regards  the  payment  of  compensation 
for  the  reactors  that  had  been  slaughtered. 
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I  found  that  because  of  the  extension  of 
time  granted  to  the  complainant  by  the 
Minister  for  the  final  disposal  of  the  reac- 
tors, no  disposal  notices  had  been  issued  by 
the  Department  with  the  result  there  ex- 
isted no  statutory  authority  to  pay  compen- 
sation. A»  a  consequence  uny  compensation 
that  might  be  paid  to  the  complainant  would 
have  to  be  by  way  of  an  ei  gratia  payment. 
The  complainant's  failure  to  dispose  of  all 
the  reactors  by  the  date  set  by  the  Minister 
had,  however,  resulted  In  a  prosecution 
against  him  being  instituted  by  the  Depart- 
ment. In  these  circumstances  the  Depart- 
ment took  the  view,  with  which  I  concurred, 
that  consideration  of  the  malting  of  any  ex 
gratia  payment  by  the  Minister  must  await 
the  outcome  of  the  legal  proceedings  pend- 
ing against  the  complainant. 

I  concluded  that  the  complainant  had  been 
shown  a  great  deal  of  consideration  through- 
out by  the  Department,  and  that  there  was 
p.o  ground  on  which  I  would  be  justified  In 
making  any  recommendation  on  this  com- 
plaint. 

EDUCATION 

[Case  No.  2702] 

A  school  headmaster  complained  about  the 
critical  contents  of  a  report  made  following 
a  general  Inspection  of  his  school.  The  In- 
spection (the  first  In  five  years i  took  place 
;i.fter  only  13  days  of  the  new  school  year 
when  there  were  nine  new  teachers  on  the 
.staff  and  In  the  absence  of  the  headmaster 
on  several  weeks'  sick  leave 

I  took  the  view  that  I  would  not  be  Justified 
In  differing  from  an  Inspector's  assessments 
m  a  report  made  In  the  course  of  his  duties — 
but  that  I  would  be  Justir.ed  in  investigating 
procedural  aspects  such  as  the  timing  of  the 
Inspection,  the  absence  of  the  headmaster 
and  his  consequent  lack  of  opportunity  to 
forestall  or  nxltlgate  express  or  Implied  criti- 
cism of  his  professional  or  administrative 
work. 

After  studying  the  matter  I  Informed  the 
Dlrector-Oeneral  that  I  was  not  satisfied  that 
this  particular  school  inspection  should  have 
taken  place  at  the  time  it  did.  If.  however, 
it  had  to  take  place  at  tha:  particular  time 
and  In  the  absence  of  the  headmaster,  then 
special  consideration  should  have  been  given, 
both  In  the  conduct  of  'he  inspection  and  in 
the  wording  of  the  report,  to  the  absence  of 
the  headmaster  through  Illness. 

Although  the  Dlrector-Gener.il  was  not 
fully  In  accord  with  my  views,  they  decided 
that  the  offending  section  of  the  report 
should  b«  withdrawn,  and  this  was  accord- 
ingly done. 

LABOCrS 

(Case  No.  27301 
The  complainant,  whose  '20th  birthday  was 
on  30  January  1966.  was  required  In  terms  of 
section  9  of  the  National  -Military  Service 
Act  1961  to  apply  for  registration  for  mili- 
tary service  within  14  days  of  the  date  of  his 
'20th  birthday  He  overlooked  this  require- 
ment but  he  stated  that  on  1  April,  being 
prompted  bv  reading  a  s'.i'ement  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour  In  the  press,  he  went  to 
the  local  Post  Office,  obt.uned  a  form  of  ap- 
plication, took  It  home  and  completed  it.  put 
It  In  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  District 
Superintendent.  Labour  Department,  Wel- 
lington, and  posted  It  In  a  suburban  post 
office  by  noon  on  that  d.iy.  The  ballot  was 
held  on  5  April  and  the  complainant's  birth 
date  was  not  drawn  However,  on  23  May  he 
received  a  notice  from  the  Department  re- 
quiring him  to  report  for  medical  examina- 
tion. On  3  June  he  called  :\t  the  Department's 
district  office  and  said  that  the  medical  ex- 
amination notice  must  have  been  issued  In 
error  because  his  birth  date  had  not  been 
drawn  In  the  ballot.  TTie  interviewing  officer 
conttrmed  that  this  was  so  and  that  he  had 
been  called  for  examination  In  error  .\  later 
study  of  the  complainant's  application  In  the 
Department  showed  that   while  It  was  dated 


13  February,  the  Department  did  not  record 
it  as  having  been  received  until  6  April,  the 
day  after  the  ballot  It  was  therefore  a  late 
application,  and  the  complainant  was  thus, 
In  accordance  with  the  legislation,  liable  for 
service,  and  had  been  properly  called  for 
medical  examination. 

On  receiving  this  Information  the  com- 
plainant wrote  to  the  Department  stating 
that  he  had  posted  the  application  on  1 
April,  and  as  the  Department  continued  to 
maintain  that  It  had  not  received  the  appli- 
cation until  6  April,  the  complainant  ap- 
proached the  Minister  and  then  made  his 
complaint  to  me 

My  Investigation  covered  the  normal  move- 
ment of  mall  between  the  suburban  Post 
Office  In  question  and  the  local  Wellington 
Office,  at  which  was  situated  the  Labour  De- 
partment's post  box.  and  .showed  that  If  It 
had  been  posted  as  the  complainant  stated 
the  application  would,  in  the  normal  course, 
have  reached  the  Labour  Department's  post 
box  In  plenty  of  time  before  the  ballot  on  5 
.■\prll.  Inquiries  In  the  local  suburban  Post 
Office  were  helpful,  and  at  my  suggestion  the 
complainant  called  on  the  local  Postmaster 
and  saw  some  of  the  st<ifr.  but  they  were  un- 
able to  recollect  his  having  been  In  the  office. 
My  Investigating  Officer  examined  the  de- 
partmental procedures  for  the  receipt  of  mall 
and  for  the  recording  of  applications  for 
registration  for  military  service.  Inspection 
of  the  Military  Service  Register  showed  that 
entries  were  made  In  the  order  of  receipt  of 
applications,  and  the  entry  Immediately  prior 
to  that  of  the  complainant's  was  checked  and 
was  found  to  relate  to  an  application  that 
had  been  received  over  the  counter  on  6  April. 
The  entry  Immediately  following  that  of  the 
complainant  related  to  an  application  that 
had  been  received  through  t.he  post  some  six 
days  after  this  All  the  internal  evidence 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  application  had 
not.  In  fact,  been  received  by  the  Department 
until  6  April. 

The  complainant's  obligation  In  law  was  to 
post  his  application  by  registered  post  or  de- 
liver It.  The  application  form  Itself  was  de- 
signed to  be  folded  and  the  printed  address, 
duly  crossed  for  registration,  appears  on  the 
reverse  side  of  the  form  together  with  the 
statement  that  the  postage  and  registration 
fee  will  be  payable  by  t.he  addressee  All  the 
complainant  had  to  do  was  to  fill  in  the  word 
"Wellington"  on  the  printed  address  This 
he  did  but  he  then  states  that  he  put  the 
whole  form  in  another  envelope  and  posted 
It  by  ordinary  mall  He  had  made  n^  attempt 
to  complain  to  the  Post  O.ffice  about  late  de- 
livery of  mall 

It  seemed  to  me  that  In  the  circumstances 
the  onus  was  on  the  complainant  to  show 
beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Depart- 
ment had.  In  fact  received  his  application 
before  the  ballot  day  and  that  the  evidence 
fell  far  short  of  dl-scharglng  this  onus  Indeed 
a  reasonable  conclusion  from  my  Investiga- 
tion Was  th.it  the  Labour  Department  did.  In 
fact,  reoer. e  the  application  on  the  day  after 
the  ballot. 

I  therefore  found  the  complaint  not  to  be 
)ustlfled 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
July   18,   19671 

A  CovNTY  Ombudsman  E.vds  'Y'ear 
'  By  George  H.  Favre) 

MiNEOLA.  H  Y — When  a  Nassau  County 
citizen  thinks  he  has  been  done  an  Injustice 
but  "can't  fight  City  Hall,"  he  has  one  more 
place  to  turn:  the  county  public  p.'otector 

For  the  past  year  a  silver-haired  craggy- 
featured  former  judge  In  the  c^untv  has  been 
listening  to  citizen  complaints  about  bu- 
reaucratic Inju.'ftlces  In  about  one  out  of 
every  five  cases.  Judge  Samuel  Oreason  has 
found  grounds  on  which  to  seek  redress. 

The  former  district-court  Judge  1«  listed  on 
the  county's  budget  as  commissioner  of  ac- 


counts, but  he  refers  to  himself  as  "a  public 
protector  de  facto"  It  Is  In  this  role  that  he 
was  appointed  by  Nassau  County  Executive 
Eugene   Nlckerson   in   July,    1966. 

The  public-protector  concept  is  based  on 
an  institution  started  In  Sweden  in  1809 
called  the  Justltleombudsman,  or  ombuds- 
man for  short.  In  recent  years  other  Scan- 
dinavian countries  have  appointed  ombuds- 
men. So  have  England.  New  Zealand,  and 
West  Germany.  However.  Judge  Greason  Is 
the  only  such  appointee  In  the  United  States 
at  any  level  of  government. 

OUTSIDERS    INTERESTED 

Currently  New  York  City  Council  president 
Prank  D.  O'Connor  h:»s  a  bill  before  the 
council  to  establlsli  an  ombudsman  In  this 
city.  Judge  Greason,  in  his  first  annual  re- 
port to  the  Nassau  County  Executive,  noted 
that  universities,  cities,  states,  and  federa'i 
agencies  have  sent  representatives  to  study 
the  county  operation. 

In  his  first  year  of  office.  Judge  Greason 
processed  more  than  470  complaints.  These 
were  lodged  by  citizens  against  practically 
every  department  or  agency  of  the  county 
and  against  the  three  towns,  two  cities,  sev. 
eral  villages,  and  special  districts  within  the 
county. 

Although  he  has  subpoena  powers  and 
can  hold  hearings  and  Investigate  agencies. 
Judc;e  Greason  so  far  has  had  to  use  only 
the  last  of  these  powers  In  his  first  year. 
In  that  case  he  investigated  the  poverty 
program  In  Nas.sau  County  at  the  request 
of  the  county  executive,  after  complaints 
were  lodged  that  the  program  gave  Jobs  to 
political  favorites 

Judi;e  Grea.so.n  said  he  found  no  basis 
whatever  to  the  complaints  and  praised  the 
poverty-program  workers  generally  for  their 
dedication  and  professional  capability. 

TAX   LIEN   CASES 

Complaints  by  five  citizens  that  tax  Hens 
had  been  foreclosed  without  proper  advance 
notice  were  another  cause  of  Inquiry.  Judge 
Greason  said  his  ip.vestlgatlon  showed  "clear 
Instances  of  abuse  "  He  found  that  a  small 
group  of  persons  had  been  specializing  in 
profiteering  on  tax  liens.  Most  of  the  vic- 
tims, he  reported,  were  persons  accustomed 
to  paying  taxes  to  the  bank  holding  their 
mortgages  The  Individuals  involved,  he  said, 
were  semlliterate. 

Mr.  Nlckerson  praised  the  action  In  these 
tax-lien  cases  as  being  worth  alone  the  $25  - 
000  salary  paid  Judge  Greason.  The  county 
now  Is  workln^;  on  changes  In  the  adminis- 
trative code  to  prevent  more  such  cases. 

The  Judge  also  worked  with  many  welfare 
recipients  over  the  year.  "Almost  all  wel- 
fare complaints."  he  noted,  "had  some  basis 
and  justification."  The  welf.sre  cases  include 
preventing  some  human  tragedies  from  oc- 
curlng  because  of  bureaucratic  holdvips. 
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REDWOOD   AGREEMENT   HAS   DAN- 
GEROUS IMPLICATIONS 

Mr  METC.ALF.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
first  introduced  a  bill  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress to  establish  a  Redwood  National 
Park.  I  realized  that  this  was  complex 
legislation  and  that  the  concerns  of  many 
parties  would  have  to  be  considered  be- 
fore It  could  pass.  I  recognized  too  that 
not  the  least  of  these  concerned  par- 
ties would  be  the  State  of  California. 
which  administers  the  redwood  State 
parks  which  are  an  important  compo- 
nent of  all  national  park  proposals. 

Accordingly.  I  have  watched  the  prog- 
ress of  negotiations  over  the  redwoods 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  State  of  California  with  great  inter- 
est I  want  to  commend  California's 
new  Governor,   Ronald   Reagan,  for  so 


quickly  picking  up  the  train  of  negotia- 
tions that  were  begun  with  his  prede- 
cessor. From  the  parties  involved,  I  had 
understood  the  negotiations  principally 
involved  the  transfer  of  certain  Federal 
beach  properties  in  California  to  the 
State  in  return  for  inclusion  of  one  or 
more  redwood  State  parks  in  a  national 
park.  I  am  told  conservationists  in  Cali- 
fornia look  with  approval  on  the  trans- 
fer of  these  surplus  beach  properties, 
now  in  military  installations,  to  the  State 
division  of  beaches  and  parks. 

On  the  basis  of  these  reports,  it  ap- 
peared that  entirely  reasonable  and  con- 
structive negotiations  were  taking  place. 
It  was  a  great  surprise,  therefore,  to 
learn  recently  that  the  negotiations  had 
been  expanded  to  Include  a  great  range 
of  issues  going  far  beyond  a  simple  ex- 
change of  Federal  beaches  for  State  red- 
wood parks.  On  June  22,  1967,  Phillip  S. 
Hughes,  Deputy  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  set  forth  the  terms  of  a  pur- 
ported agreement  between  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  California 
in  a  12-page  letter  to  the  chairmen  of 
the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  This  letter 
raises  fundamental  questions  of  public 
policy,  precedent,  and  equity  that  can 
only  complicate  the  progress  of  redwood 
legislation,  rather  than  smooth  its  way. 
I  think  the  premises  behind  negotiations 
of  this  extent  and  color  are  questionable. 
They  go  far  beyond  legitimate  concerns 
of  the  State  of  California  and  they  sug- 
gest that  the  major  decisions  in  this 
matter  will  be  made  by  the  State  and  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment rather  than  by  the  Congress, 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  letter  now 
proposes  that  not  only  four  Federal 
beach  properties  be  turned  over  to  the 
State — San  Onofre  Beach  at  Camp  Pen- 
dleton, Fort  Ord  coastline.  El  Castillo, 
and  Marin  headlands  in  Forts  Barry 
and  Cronkite — but  it  also  proposes  to 
give  the  State  301,000  acres  of  the  public 
domain  under  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement and  two  national  monuments. 
I  understand  that  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  only  thinks  23,000  acres  of 
these  holdings  are  suitable,  under  appro- 
priate authorities,  for  disposal  to  the 
State.  For  no  good  reason  that  I  can 
perceive,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is 
willing  to  contemplate  disposal  of  Muir 
Woods  National  Monument  and  Devils 
Postpile  National  Monument,  both  well 
managed  and  EKjpular  units  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System.  But  that  is  not  all. 
The  Bureau  is  also  willing  to  impair  Se- 
quoia National  Park  by  forcing  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  accept  a  road 
through  it  to  serve  nonpark  purposes, 
contrary  to  the  mandate  of  the  Organic 
Act  of  1916  of  the  National  Park  Service 
which  requires  that  the  parks  be  kept 
free  of  impairment.  The  Secretary  has 
not  been  willing  to  grant  a  right  of  way 
through  the  park's  sequoia  groves  for  a 
major  new  road  to  service  a  massive  re- 
sort development  outside  the  park  pro- 
posed by  the  Disney  enterprises  In  the 
Mineral  King  basin.  Presumably  to  sat- 
isfy the  State,  which  wants  to  oblige  the 
Disney  Interests,  the  Bureau  proposes  to 
override  the  Secretary's  best  judgment 


on  this  matter.  And  finally  a  package  of 
financial  aid  is  proposed:  in  addition  to 
$61  million  for  land  acquisition  for  the 
national  park  and  $23.7  million  for 
accelerated  development,  operations, 
and  economic  adjustment  payments  in 
connection  with  it,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  now  promises  $21  million  in  new 
Federal  spending  in  the  area  on  park- 
ways, logging  roads,  and  national  forest 
campgrounds  and  $30  million  in  acceler- 
ated freeway  construction  moneys. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  acknowledge  that 
it  is  desirable  to  have  the  cooperation  of 
the  States  in  establishing  new  national 
parks.  But  in  seeking  that  cooperation, 
we  should  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
national  parks  have  proven  to  be  of  im- 
mense economic  benefit  to  the  States 
where  they  are  located.  Economists  have 
predicted  that  a  Redwood  National  Park 
would  bring  $38  million  in  new  income  to 
the  locality  during  the  first  5  years  after 
its  establishment.  Negotiations  with  the 
States  should  be  cast  in  terms  of  the  fact 
that  they  will  be  the  beneficiaries  of  a 
heavy  Federal  Investment.  Yet  these  ne- 
gotiations seems  to  have  proceeded  under 
the  assumption  that  the  State  is  being 
burdened  with  a  great  detriment  for 
which  a  settlement  must  be  paid.  Is  the 
establishment  of  national  parks  now  to 
be  by  the  leave  of  each  State,  with  each 
vying  to  see  which  can  negotiate  the 
largest  settlement  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? Such  an  approach  is  just  not 
acceptable.  It  denies  the  fact  of  Federal 
supremacy;  it  denies  the  fact  of  dual 
citizenship;  and  it  disregards  the  man- 
dates by  which  Congress  has  directed 
that  other  Federal  properties  be  man- 
aged. 

Does  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  accept 
the  premise  that  each  State  Governor 
can  now  set  the  limit  on  Federal  hold- 
ings in  his  State?  Must  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment trade  off  its  old  holdings  before 
it  can  acquire  new  ones?  Obviously,  the 
Federal  Government  will  not  assent  to 
such  a  practice  when  it  comes  to  defense 
properties.  The  national  Interest  is  too 
strong.  But  when  It  comes  to  a  politically 
weak  issue,  like  parks,  will  this  become 
the  new  standard  practice?  Must  the 
Federal  Government  surrender  the  pur- 
pose of  some  of  its  old  programs  before 
it  can  embark  on  new  ones?  If  so,  which 
programs  are  to  be  regarded  as  dispens- 
able? 

A  curious  feature  of  the  proposed 
agreement  Is  that  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  are  regarded  as 
dispensable  while  those  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  are  not.  The  State 
proposed  that  the  14,000  acre  Northern 
Redwood  Purchase  Unit  of  the  Forest 
Service  be  exchanged  for  the  private 
redwood  lands  to  go  in  the  national  park. 
The  purchase  unit  is  the  residue  of  a  de- 
funct program  to  purchase  860,000  acres 
for  a  Redwood  National  Forest.  While 
this  program  authorized  in  the  1930's 
failed  to  be  achieved,  the  unit  remains 
the  largest  Federal  property  supporting 
redwood  growth.  Ironically,  the  Forest 
Service's  management  consists  mainly  of 
selling  the  huge  trees  to  loggers  and  re- 
mitting the  proceeds  to  the  Federal 
treasury.  If  ever  there  was  a  program 
that  might  be  dispensable,  this  Is  it.  Yet 


the  suggestion  now  is  that  it  Is  sacro- 
sanct. The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  will  not 
consider  trading  it.  What  apparently  are 
not  sacrosanct  are  those  supposedly  in- 
violate units  of  the  national  park  sys- 
tem: Muir  Woods  National  Monument 
and  Devils  Postpile  National  Monument. 
These  will  be  traded  to  a  State  whose 
highway  department  keeps  wanting  to 
push  freeways  through  its  parks. 

The  ironies  of  this  letter  compound 
when  we  look  at  the  financial  offering  to 
the  State.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  we 
are  told,  keeps  saying  there  is  no  room 
in  the  budget  for  only  $60  million  for  a 
Redwood  National  Park.  Yet,  on  one 
hand,  it  refuses  to  consider  exchange  of 
the  Purchase  Unit  which  would  bring  be- 
tween $25  and  $30  million  toward  a  Red- 
wood National  Park,  while  accepting  all 
sorts  of  other  highly  disruptive  exchange 
proposals.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bureau 
is  generous  in  promising  stepped-up  Fed- 
eral spending  locally  on  all  sorts  of  pro- 
grams that  do  not  save  one  single  red- 
wood. Out  of  a  tight  budget,  the  Bureau 
is  suddenly  able  to  find  $21  million  to 
spend  on  projects  that  were  not  previ- 
ously priority  projects:  $11  million  on 
logging  roads  in  the  Six  Rivers  National 
Forest,  $7  million  for  a  parkway,  and  $3 
million  for  national  forest  campgrounds. 
Moreover,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
promises  as  though  it  were  Congress  to 
accelerate  construction  of  a  freeway 
along  route  U.S.  101  at  a  cost  of  $30  mil- 
lion more  in  the  next  7  years.  Here  is 
$51  million  that  the  Bureau  can  find  for 
freeways,  parkways  and  logging  roads 
that  it  cannot  find  for  saving  redwoods. 
The  opportunity  to  build  these  roads 
will  still  be  there  next  year  and  in  10 
years;  fewer  of  the  redwoods  we  are 
proposing  to  save  will  be  there  next  year, 
and  in  10  years  most  will  be  gone.  What 
kind  of  double-standard  budget  do  we 
have  under  which  we  can  always  find 
more  money  for  bulldozers  but  not  to 
save  trees? 

Some  kind  of  onerous,  inverse  political 
proportion  seems  to  be  operating  here. 
The  more  we  agree  to  spend  on  things 
besides  saving  redwoods,  the  less  oppo- 
sition the  Bureau  must  think  there  will 
be  to  a  Redwood  National  Park.  This 
perverse  principle  seems  to  have  a  corol- 
lar>'  too.  While  spending  more  on  other 
things,  limit  spending  on  redwoods  and 
curtail  total  acquisitions  by  all  methods. 
As  part  of  its  political  settlement  with 
the  State,  the  Bureau  is  now  willing  to 
forego  the  possibility  of  acquisitions  in 
the  more  southerly  area  where  I  have 
proposed  the  national  park  be.  In  its  let- 
ter of  March  11  transmitting  its  park 
proposal  to  Congress,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  was  willing  to  accept  a  pro- 
vision for  the  use  of  donated  fimds  to  ac- 
quire private  lands  in  the  Lost  Man 
Creek  and  Little  Lost  Man  Creek  areas 
which  are  included  within  my  bill,  S.  514. 
Now  the  Bureau  says : 

The  Administration  Is  prepared  to  request 
that  the  Congress  not  Include  this  provi- 
sion. 

Furthermore,  the  letter  says: 

The  Administration  will  not  seek  exten- 
sion of  the  park  area  beyond  the  limits  de- 
scribed In  the  bill  itself  If  this  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  In  reaching  agreement  with  the 
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state  of  California  on  the  Inclusion  of  Del 
Norte  and  Jededlaii  Smith  State  Parka  In 
the  National  Park. 

What  this  remarkable  commitment 
means  is  that  the  administration  has 
closed  the  door  to  any  compromise  with 
60  Members  of  Congress  over  the  loca- 
tion of  the  national  park.  These  Mem- 
bers, includin^j  20  Senators,  have  joined 
with  me  in  sponsonng  bills  for  a  na- 
tional park  in  Redwood  Creek  It  is  en- 
tirelj-  regrettable  that  the  administration 
is  split  with  so  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  with  a  sub.stantial  .share  of 
America's  conservation  movement  over 
the  best  location  for  a  Redwood  National 
Park.  The  reasons  for  thi.s  .split  are  com- 
plicated, but  stem  basically  from  an  in- 
explicable reversal  m  the  administra- 
tion's position.  There  was  a  growing 
hope,  however,  that  the  split  could  be 
healed  through  a  combination  of  plan.s. 
Now  for  additionally  inexplicable  rea- 
sons, the  administration  is  willing  lo 
turn  its  back  on  much  of  the  conserva- 
tion movement  and  the  60  Members  of 
Congress  who  agree  that  Redwood  Creek 
is  the  best  place  for  the  national  park 

Mr.  President,  it  is  .sad  that  the  ad- 
ministration, in  Its  laudable  desire  to 
ease  the  way  for  this  legislation,  ha.5  been 
carried  to  the  point  of  making  so  many 
unnecessar>'  commitments  to  the  State 
of  California.  I  say  these  commitments 
are  unnecessary  because  it  is  now  clear 
that  California's  Governor  has  not  de- 
manded them.  In  a  letter  dated  June  28, 
1967,  to  the  chairmen  of  the  Interior 
Committees,  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  dis- 
avows interest  In  most  terms  of  the  pro- 
jected settlement.  He  makes  it  clear  that, 
besides  beaches,  he  is  principally  inter- 
ested in  an  exchange,  with  owners  of 
proposed  park  lands,  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice's Purchase  Unit.  In  an  amazing  re- 
buff to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  offer, 
the  Governor  states  that  most  of  the 
Federal  offerings  have  no  proper  bear- 
ing on  discussions  regarding  a  Redwood 
National  Park.  Accordingly,  he  disclaims 
interest  In  a  parkway,  in  accelerated 
freeway  construction,  and  in  obtaining 
the  Kings  Range  and  other  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  holdings — with  ex- 
ception of  those  around  Anza-Borrego 
State  Park.  Moreover,  while  the  Gov- 
ernor professes  willingness  to  take  over 
the  two  national  monuments,  he  does  not 
place  any  great  value  on  these  acquisi- 
tions. And  while  expressing  support  for  a 
road  through  Sequoia  National  Park  to 
Mineral  King,  the  Governor  even  admits 
that  "this  problem  should  bear  no  rela- 
tion to  discussions  regarding  the  red- 
wood park." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  State  is 
not  Interested  in  most  of  the  offering.s, 
why  does  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  per- 
sist In  proferring  them?  Why  has  the 
Bureau  misled  the  public  into  thinking 
that  agreement  was  near  when  the 
parties  agree  on  so  little?  In  point  of 
fact,  the  State  is  not  even  satisfied  with 
the  beach  negotiations.  Surely,  after 
many  months  of  discussion,  the  contents 
of  the  Governor's  letter  do  not  come  as  a 
surprise  to  the  Bureau 

As  a  result  of  the  trend  that  these 
negotiations  have  taken.  Congress  task 
in  considering  redwood  park  legislation 


has  been  made  immensely  more  compli- 
cated. In  tryine  to  solve  a  political  prob- 
lem with  the  Governor  of  California,  the 
Bureau  has  created  a  host  of  new  prob- 
lems for  the  Congress  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budgets  letter  says: 

The  Adminl.stratlon  is  prep,ired  to  imple- 
ment these  positions  Immediately  unless 
otherwi.se  ixidlcaied,  or  unless  subject  to  au- 
thorlzauon  or  funding  by  the  Congress 

I  think  it  would  be  improper  for  any 
provision  of  this  puiported  agreement  to 
be  Implemented  until  Congress  has  acted 
on  the  basic  legislation  to  establish  a 
Redwood  National  Park.  I  hope  every 
Member  will  scrutinize  this  proposal  for 
the  implications  1-  may  have  for  other 
new  Federal  programs  and  for  all  of 
those  that  Congress  has  already  author- 
ized In  fact,  Congress  may  well  want  to 
consider  whether  it  should  honor  agree- 
ments such  as  this  which  are  designed 
to  limit  Its  freedom  of  action  in  estab- 
lishmg  new  units  of  the  national  park 
system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  letter 
and  Governor  Reagan's  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Executive   OtTicL    of    the    Presi- 

DE.NT,      BtJRE.\U      OF     THE      BiDCET. 

WashmgtOT..  DC,  June  22.  1967. 

Hon.  W.^Y-VK  N.   .^.SPIN.\LL 

Cfiairman.  Cnrnmittre  on  Interior  and  In- 
lular  Affairs,  House  of  R'^presentatives, 
Waihington,  D  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairm.^n:  At  the  hearings  held 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Iniular  AlT.ilrs  on  the  Redwood  National 
Parle  proposal  on  April  17  and  18,  Secretary 
Udall  referred  In  his  testimony  lo  discus- 
sions then  underway  between  Federal  and 
State  officials. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  B.ittaglLi,  Executive  Secre- 
tary to  Governor  Reagan,  in  his  testimony 
on  behalf  of  the  Governor  similarly  referred 
to  these  discussions 

There  have  been  fruitful  and  continuing 
negotiations  In  recent  weeks  between  Gov- 
ernor Reagan,  Mr  Baf.aglia  and  his  a.Si>ocl- 
ates,  .ind  various  Federal  officials  represent- 
ing the  Department?  of  Interior,  .Agriculture. 
Defense  and  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent Mr  Laurance  Rockefeller  has  partici- 
pated in  most  of  these  discussions  at  the 
request  of  the  President. 

While  some  differences  of  view  remain,  I 
believe  it  may  be  helpful  to  the  Committee 
now  to  be  advUed  as  lo  the  talks  that  have 
taken  place  and  the  views  of  the  Adminis- 
tration on  a  number  of  matters  discussed. 
I  believe  that  we  are  In  agreement  with  the 
State  In  principle  on  all  but  one  major  de- 
tail. It  Is  my  understanding  that  you  will 
hear  directly  from  the  State  with  regard  to 
Its  views. 

The  Administrations  Redwood  National 
Park  bin  sent  to  the  Congress  on  March  11 
and  Introduced  by  Senator  Kuchel  for  him- 
self and  others  as  S  1370  would  result.  In  our 
opinion,  m  svibslantlal  long-run  benefits  not 
only  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia but  also  to  Del  Norte  County  in  which 
the  Park  would  be  located.  Among  the  bene- 
flts  Inherent  In  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal are, 

1.  A  planned  expenditure  of  $18.3  million 
for  park  development  costs  In  the  next  Ave 
years,  of  which  1166  million  would  be  In 
Del  Norte  County 

2.  Estimated  operating  costs  of  $3.7  million 
In   the   first  five  years.  This  amount  would 


start  at  about  $525,000  In  the  first  year,  and 
gradually  rise  to  S«35,000  by  the  fifth  year. 

3  New  Jobs  created  In  developing  and  op- 
erating the  Park,  ranging  from  250  jobs  m 
the  first  year  to  390  Jobs  In  the  fifth  year. 
plus  a  net  increase  In  service,  trade  and 
tourism  Jobs  of  about  200  by  the  fifth  year 

4  The  N.itlonal  Park  probably  would  bring 
950.000  additional  visitors  annually  to  Del 
Norte  County  by  the  fifth  year  and  these 
visitors  would  spend  some  $38  million  in  the 
county. 

5.  Special  provisions  In  the  Administra- 
tion's bill  for  economic  adjustment  pay- 
ments I  Sec.  5).  If  related  to  the  estimated 
purchase  price  if  the  RelUm  and  other  prl- 
v.ite  proi)erty  of  $56  million,  would  bring 
about  $342,000  annually  to  the  County  treas- 
ury for  each  of  the  first  five  years  This  is 
about  $t>0.0(.iO  per  year  more  than  Is  currently 
p.ild  by  the  present  l.indowners  in  property 
taxer 

Although  there  has  been  some  lluctuation, 
the  Rell'.m  Redwood  Company  In  recent  years 
has  employed  about  250  persons.  If  the  com- 
pany were  to  cl'i.'^e  down,  these  per.<=ons  would 
need  to  seek  other  positions.  But  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  new  jobs  created,  plus  Fed- 
eral expenditures  m  the  County,  would  more 
than  offset  any  loss  in  Jobs  by  that  company. 
It  is  true  there  would  be  some  dislocation 
of  Individuals  but  the  County  would  be  con- 
verted from  primarily  a  single  industry  econ- 
omy based  on  timber  to  a  dual  economy  of 
timber  and  tourism 

Discussions  bet-xeen  State-Federal  officials 
have  considered  the  eight  principles  set  forth 
in  Mr  Battaglla's  testimony.  We  have  also 
considered  the  Governors  letter  of  May  3  to 
Congressman  Aaplnall. 

There  Is  at  this  time  a  mutual  desire  by 
both  Federal  and  State  officials  to  Initiate 
a  series  of  conservation  transactions  between 
State  and  Federal  governments  that  will 
improve  the  park  and  recreation  programs 
m  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  Callfornlans 
and  ihe  visiting  public  from  out-of-State. 

In  brief,  we  are  desirous  of  developing  in 
cooperation  with  the  State: 

1.  A  balanced  State-Federal  recreation  and 
conservation  program,   and 

2.  Reasonable  steps  to  alleviate  fears  and 
provide  as  smooth  a  transition  as  possible  In 
the  local  area  where  the  Park  would  be  estab- 
lished. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  cognizant  that 
no  measures  should  be  taken  that  would 
establish  undesirable  precedents  with  re- 
spect to  creation  of  Federal  park  and  recrea- 
tion areas  In  other  States.  We  believe  that 
the  State  recognizes  not  only  the  National 
need  for  a  Redwood  National  Park  but  also 
that  the  Park  will  bring  substantial  benefits 
to  the  State  as  a  whole  and  to  the  north 
coast  of  California. 

Within  this  framework,  discussions  have 
centered  on:  (a)  measures  Immediately  as- 
sociated with  the  Redwood  National  Parle: 
and  (b)  other  conservation-recreation  ac- 
tions which  would  advance  an  overall  pro- 
gram in  California. 

Following  is  the  Administration  position 
on  a  number  of  Items  over  and  above  the 
provisions  of  S.  1370.  The  Administration  Is 
prepared  to  implement  these  positions  Im- 
mediately unless  otherwise  Indicated,  or  un- 
less subject  to  authorization  or  funding  by 
the  Congress.  In  the  latter  Instance  author- 
ization, where  needed,  could  be  included  In 
amendments  to  S  1370.  Where  funding  only 
Is  Involved,  request  for  funds  will  be  sub- 
mitted. 

REDWOOD  NATIONAL  PARK 

1.  Redwood  Parkicay.  A  major  park  devel- 
opment road  of  some  25-30  miles  would  b« 
constructed  extending  through  Jededlah 
Smith  State  Park  south  through  the  Na- 
tional Park  to  the  Klamath  River  and  con- 
tinuing south  through  Prairie  Creek  State 
Park  and  Joining  U.S.  101  slightly  north  of 
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Or'.ck  This  would  be  a  high-grade  two-way 
park  road  generally  comparable  to  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway  standards.  This  road  would 
include  access  connections  and  Interchanges 
with  VS.  101  and  would  cost  an  estimated 
S8  million  for  construction  and  $1  million 
f-ir  addition  of  the  coastal  strip  of  land  be- 
freen  the  Klamath  River  to  the  north  bound- 
ary of  the  Prairie  Creek  Park. 

Construction  would  start  Immediately 
upon  authorization  and  would  be  planned 
for  completion  in  five  years.  This  would  be 
100  percent  Federal  financing.  The  road 
would  be  constructed  mainly  in  Del  Norte 
County.  It  would  benefit  the  County  from 
the  .idditional  Federal  funds  that  would  be 
spent  in  the  County,  the  employment  that 
would  be  generated  thereby,  and  the  in- 
creased tourism  attraction  and  accessibility 
of  the  Park. 

2.  Six  Rivers  National  Fore.<<t  Timber.  The 
Forest  Service  has  reexamined  the  potential 
timber  available  from  the  Six  Rivers  Na- 
tional Forest.  Some  91,000  acres  of  the  Six 
Rivers  National  Forest  north  of  the  Klamath 
River  In  Del  Norte  County  have  been  held  in 
"deferred"  status  because  of  the  scattered 
nature  of  the  timber  stands  and  the  special 
measures  needed  to  protect  soil  and  water. 

However,  with  a  capital  Investment  of  $11 
million  for  new  road  construction  and  re- 
construction, the  Forest  Service  could  make 
available  an  Increased  allowable  cut  of  87 
million  board  feet  annually.  With  reasonable 
assurance  that  the  road  program  could  be 
completed,  the  allowable  cut  could  be 
Increased  23  million  feet  Immediately.  An 
additional  14  million  board  feet  per  year 
would  come  from  more  intensive  timber 
management  such  as  commercial  thinnings 
and  salvage.  This  additional  allowable  cut 
would  be  fed  Into  the  sales  program  pro- 
gressivelv  over  a  5-year  period  as  the  road 
system  is  extended.  Because  all  this  timber 
lies  ncrth  of  the  Klamath  River  and  because 
of  the  road  pattern,  timber  operators  In  Del 
Norte  County  would  be  In  a  favored  position 
to  bid  on  it. 

The  increased  allowable  cut  of  37  million 
feet  Is  greater  by  about  5  million  feet  per 
year  than  Is  the  present  cut  of  the  Relllm 
Redwood  Company.  Thus,  the  Forest  Service 
by  utilizing  presently  unscheduled  timber 
from  the  Six  Rivers  National  Forest  could 
more  than  offset  the  reduction  In  tlmber- 
prodiict^;  output  from  the  Miller  lands  that 
would  be  acquired  for  a  national  Park. 

In  addition  to  the  timber  that  would  be 
supplied  from  this  development  of  the  Six 
Rivers  National  Forest  and  the  employment 
generated  therefrom,  Del  Norte  County 
would  receive  an  estimated  additional  $50,- 
000  of  funds  annually  in  lieu  of  taxes  based 
on  the  25  percent  national  forest  receipts 
formula. 

3.  Six  Rivers  National  Forest  Recreation 
Developments.  The  recreational  potential  of 
the  Six  Rivers  National  Forest  has  been 
largely  undeveloped.  If  the  National  Park 
were  established,  there  Is  a  recognized  need 
to  accelerate  development  of  recreational  fa- 
cilities on  the  Six  Rivers  National  Forest 
to  complement  the  National  Park. 

An  accelerated  5 -year  program  of  National 
Forest  recreation  developments  Involving 
campgrounds,  picnic  sites,  organization  sites, 
swimming,  boating,  public  service  sites,  and 
observation  sites  is  proposed  that  would  total 
about  $3  million.  This  would  give  the  Na- 
tional Forest  the  capacity  to  accommodate 
30  to  35  thousand  visitors  at  one  time  and 
an  estimated  1.7  million  visitor  days  an- 
nually of  recreation  use.  About  one-half  of 
this  proposed  expenditure  would  be  for  fa- 
cilities In  Del  Norte  County. 

4.  Northern  Redwood  Purchase  Unit.  This 
14.000  acres  of  redwood-douglas  fir  timber 
Just  north  of  the  Klamath  River  Is  currently 
being  cut  under  sustained  yield  management 
at  the  rate  of  about  20  million  board  feet  per 
year.  Timber  for  this  unit  has  been  purchased 


by  a  half  dozen  or  more  mills,  most  of  vvalch 
are  In  Del  Norte  County.  With  the  additional 
timber  that  could  be  made  available  from  the 
Six  Rivers  National  Forest,  It  would  be  un- 
necessary to  consider  any  over-cutting  or 
transfer  of  the  Northern  Redwood  Purchase 
Unit  In  order  to  maintain  local  employment 
In  the  timber-based  industry. 

Furthermore,  under  the  Multiple  Use- 
Sustained  Yield  Act  (P.L.  86-517)  and  the 
legislative  history  connected  therewith,  it  is 
illegal  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
permit  over-cutting  of  the  National  Forest. 

The  Administration  will  not  consider  the 
transfer  of  fee  title  of  Forest  Service  land 
on  a  barter  basis,  or  as  compensation  in  kind. 
to  the  Relllm  Redwood  Company.  This  would 
establish  undesirable  precedents  With  respect 
to  compensation  In  kind  to  other  private 
timber  owners  throughout  the  country  if 
their  land  Is  purchased  or  taken  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency  whether  for  park  or  other  recre- 
ation areas,  reservoirs,  roads  or  whatever 
purpose. 

Such  proposals  have  been  made  at  periodic 
Intervals  since  1953.  They  have  been  voted 
down  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
House  Government  Operations  Committee  In 
1959  in  House  Report  293  emphatically  re- 
jected the  principle  stating  that  It  would 
constitute  a  "dangerous  precedent"  and  that 
the  fee  transfer  of  National  Forest  timber- 
lands  under  sustalned-yleld  management  to 
specified  timber  operators  would  simply 
benefit  the  grantees  at  the  expense  of  other 
users. 

If  the  Northern  Redwood  Purchase  Unit 
were  transferred  in  lee  or  the  timber  assigned 
to  the  Relllm  Redwood  Company  under  a 
sustalned-yleld  cooperative  arrangement,  this 
would  deprive  the  half  dozen  smaller  mills 
now  dependent  on  the  Northern  Redwood 
Purchase  Unit  from  their  timber  supply. 
Thus,  the  action  would  be  one  of  making  a 
single  large  company  whole  at  the  expense  of 
several  smaller  companies  and  without 
adding  significantly  to  local  employment. 

There  has  been  consistent  and  strong  op- 
position to  the  principle  Involved  since  It  was 
first  proposed  14  years  ago  by  the  Congress, 
the  Executive  agencies,  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  proposals  for  payment  In  kind  to 
achieve  Federal  conservation  projects. 

The  Administration  sees  no  reason  an  ex- 
ception should  be  made  to  principle  or  prec- 
edent In  the  present  Instance,  especially  In 
view  of  the  additional  timber  that  Is  being 
made  available  from  the  Six  Rivers  National 
Forest  and  the  other  benefits  that  would  ac- 
crue to  the  County— employment  and  dollar- 
wise — as  outlined  In  this  letter. 

The  Northern  Redwood  Purchase  Unit  now 
returns  to  Del  Norte  County  $150-$200,000  a 
year  of  revenues  In  lieu  of  taxes. 

In  summary,  considering  both  the  Six 
Rivers  National  Forest  and  the  Northern  Red- 
wood Purchase  Unit,  the  Administration  is 
opposed  to  trading  National  Forest  land  and 
timber  to  the  Relllm  Redwood  Company.  It  Is 
apparent,  furthermore,  that  the  Purchase 
Unit  can  continue  to  operate  as  It  has  and 
that  additional  timber  can  be  made  available 
from  the  Six  Rivers  National  Forest  to  more 
than  offset  the  reduction  In  the  Relllm 
operations. 

5.  Rellim  Redwood  Company.  Of  the  Rel- 
llm-Miller  holdings  of  about  24,000  acres, 
some  18,000  acres  would  be  purchased  for 
National  Park  purposes.  This  would  leave 
about  6,000  acres  of  Miller  lands  In  his  own- 
ership with  an  estimated  stand  of  redwood - 
fir  timber  of  about  400  million  board  feet. 
This  timber  lies  both  south  and  north  of 
the  proposed  Park.  Thus,  Miller,  If  he  so 
desired,  could  through  his  own  choice  mini- 
mize any  transitional  effect  on  the  economy 
of  Del  Norte  County  by  continuing  to  oper- 
ate his  mill  on  the  400  million  feet  that  he 
would  retain.  This  would  continue  his  opera- 
tions at  their  present  level  about  for  ten 
years.  Long  before  then  the  benefits  of  the 


Park  would  have  stimulated  the  local  econo- 
my. 

Provision  could  be  made  to  continue 
Miller's  mill  at  his  present  site  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis  during  the  transition  period  of  five 
years.  Moreover,  Miller,  If  he  wished  to  con- 
sider continuous  long-term  operations, 
would  have  not  only  his  own  timber  to  draw 
upon  but  would  be  In  a  favourable  position 
to  bid  on  the  additional  37,000  board  feet 
offered  annually  from  the  Six  Rivers  Na- 
tional Forest. 

6.  Extension  of  the  National  Park  South, 
of  Prairie  Creek  Park.  Although  the  Admin- 
istration's letter  of  March  11  transmitting 
the  bill  Invites  extension  of  the  National 
Park  toward  the  South,  if  State  or  private 
sources  donate  funds  or  lands,  the  Adminis- 
tratlon  Is  prepared  to  request  that  the  Con- 
gress not  Include  this  provision. 

Furthermore,  the  Administration  will  not 
seek  extension  of  the  Park  area  beyond  the 
limits  described  in  the  bill  itself  If  this  Is 
an  Important  factor  In  reaching  agreement 
with  the  State  of  California  on  the  inclusion 
of  Del  Norte  and  Jededlah  Smith  State  Parks 
in  the  National  Park. 

7.  Acceleration  of  U.S.  101.  The  segment 
under  consideration  Is  49  miles  which  ex- 
tends from  a  point  two  miles  north  of  Orlck 
on  U.S.  101  to  a  point  on  U.S.  199,  one  and 
one-half  miles  east  of  the  eastern  limits 
of  Jededlah  Smith  State  Park.  The  estimated 
cost  Is  $96.6  million.  The  present  schedule 
is  seven-eight  years  to  complete  the  design 
and  about  two  more  years  to  complete  the 
construction,  or  a  total  elapsed  time  of  some- 
thing less  than  ten  years.  The  Department 
of  Transportation  Is  willing  to  accelerate  this 
schedule  by  three  years  and  to  complete  the 
entire  project  In  seven  years  If  the  State 
recommends  a  reallocation  of  Its  Federal 
Aid  Highway  moneys  to  accomplish  this. 

OTHER      CONSERVATION      PROGRAM      ACTIONS 

1.  Coastal  Beaches.  The  Administration 
has  surveyed  the  coastal  properties  of  the 
Defense  Department  in  California.  Periodic 
negotiations  have  been  underway  between 
the  State  and  the  Defense  Department  for 
several  years  regarding  the  northern  one 
mile  of  the  San  Onofre  Beach  on  the  extreme 
northwest  corner  of  Camp  Pendleton.  This 
beach  Is  currently  needed  for  amphibian 
training  purposes  In  connection  with  the  re- 
quirements of  Southeast  Asia.  Camp  Pendle- 
ton has  the  only  amphibious  training  beach 
available  to  the  US,  Marines  anywhere  in 
the  world  where  a  force  of  two  regiments 
can  train  on  a  beach  at  one  time. 

The  Army  has  one  four-mile  beachfront  In 
Fort  Ord  In  Monterey  County  which  may  be 
suitable  for  out-lease  or  co-use  In  whole  or 
In  part.  The  thlrty-slx  and  one-half  miles  of 
coastal  property  at  Vandenberg  Air  Force 
Base  and  Pillar  Point  Air  Force  Station  In 
San  Mateo  County  are  precluded  from  civil- 
ian recreational  use  because  of  the  extremely 
sensitive  safety  and  security  requirements. 

The  Administration  recognizes  that  the 
San  Onofre  Beach  Is  probably  the  finest 
surfing  beach  in  California.  The  Defense  De- 
partment Is  agreeable  to  a  commitment  to 
working  out  a  lease  transfer  arrangement 
with  the  State  of  California  for  the  one-mile 
San  Onofre  Beach  and  at  least  a  portion  of 
Port  Ord  beaches,  providing  the  arrange- 
ments would  Include  recapture  rights  for 
military  purposes  If  the  need  should  arise. 

In  addition,  the  Administration  will  ex- 
plore. If  the  State  desires  the  availability  of 
the  coastal  areas  at  Fort  Barry  and  Fort 
Cronklte  on  the  Marin  Headlands.  However, 
it  should  be  made  clear  that  only  the  coastal 
strips  themselves  might  be  made  available. 
The  higher  areas  are  definitely  needed  for 
defense  purposes. 

There  is  no  objection  to  the  lease  or  trans- 
fer of  the  El  Castillo  area  In  Monterey 
County  of  about  25  acres. 

Within   the   above  specifications,   the  De- 
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fense  Department  Is  willing  to  Initiate 
negotiations  Immediately  with  the  State  of 
California  concernlni?  Fort  Ord,  Fort  Barry, 
Port  Cronklle.  and  El  CistUlo  Negotiations 
With  respect  to  the  Sai.  Orofre  Beach  will  be 
carried  out  sometime  prior  to  1970 

2.  Public  Domain  Landi  In  December  1966 
the  California  State  office  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  the  Resources  Agency  of 
the  State  of  California,  and  the  regional  of- 
fice of  the  Bureau  of  Outdo<ir  Recreation 
completed  a  Joint  report  on  Proposed  Use 
of  Certain  Federal  Piib'.lc  Domain  Lands  for 
State  Park  System  Purposes  In  California." 

This  report  recommends  17  arens  totaling 
23.000  acres  for  tr  insfer  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia for  park  and  recreation  purposes  It 
recommends  two  <ire.i8  for  further  study. 
totaling  18,000  acres  and  three  additional 
areas  for  cooperative  planning  and  develop- 
ment. At  the  State  and  regional  level,  there 
was  disagreement  on  two  areas  totaling 
about  164.000  acres  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  Is  willing  to  enter  into  detailed  nego- 
tiations with  the  State  of  California  to  reach 
a  decision  on  the  25  are  is  totaling  approxi- 
mately 270,000  .icres  that  are  Identified  in  the 
study  as  being  especially  suited  for  recreation 
development. 

3.  King  Range  and  Muir  WmxI^i.  The  Ad- 
ministration's bill.  S  1370.  would  authorize 
the  transfer  of  31  000  acres  of  public  domain 
land  In  the  King  Range  ;irea  of  California  to 
the  State  for  public  paric  and  recreation  pur- 
poses. The  bill  would  also  authorize  the 
transfer  of  Mulr  Woods  National  Mv)nument 
In  Marin  County  to  the  State  for  similar  pur- 
poau.  The  King  Range  area  Is  adjacent  to 
Humboldt  Redwood  State  Park  and  could  be 
developed  in  connection  with  the  Humbodlt 
Park  as  a  major  State  redwood  park  recrea- 
tion area,  and  seashore  comple.x. 

The  Mulr  Woods  National  Monument  Is 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  Mt.  Tarn  il- 
pals  State  Park. 

4.  Other  Federal  Land^  of  Interest  to  the 
State  of  California  for  Inclunon  m  the  State 
Park  Syatern.  Governor  Reagan's  letter  of 
May  3  to  Congressman  .^splnall  Included  an 
attachment  listing  numerous  Federal  lands 
In  which  the  State  of  California  has  ex- 
pressed an  Interest. 

A  number  of  these  have  already  been  dis- 
cussed, such  as  Camp  Pendleton.  Fort  Ord. 
Marin  Headlands.  E!  Castillo,  and  Mulr 
Woods  National  Monument 

The  National  Park  Service  is  willing  to 
consider  the  State's  Interest  in  transfer  of  the 
Devils  PostpUe  National  Monument  In  Inyo 
County  to  the  State. 

All  Of  the  other  lands  listed  m  the  attach- 
ment to  Governor  Reagan's  letter  are  Na- 
tional Vorest  lands  Some  of  these  are  now 
under  permit  to  the  State  of  California  for 
park  and  recreation  purpooes.  Some  others 
are  close  to  existing  State  parks. 

The  Forest  Service  recognizes  that  adjust- 
ment of  boundaries  between  National  Forest 
and  State  lands  would  in  some  instances  be 
mutually  beneficial  and  it  Is  willing  to  enter 
Into  negotiations  with  the  State  for  such 
boundary  adjustments,  which  would  be  of 
mutual  benefit,  on  an  exchange  basis. 

The  Forest  Service  is  not  presently  au- 
thorized to  transfer  lands  In  fee  to  the  State 
except  on  an  exchange  basis  and  In  general 
It  sees  no  purpose  tt)  be  served  in  establish- 
ing new  State  Park  or  recreation  areas  In  the 
Interior  of  existing  National  Forests  The  Na- 
tional Forests,  under  the  Multiple  Use-Sus- 
tained Yield  Act,  are  administered  for  recrea- 
tion as  well  OS  other  resource  purposes  and 
recreation  is  given  priority  consideration 
equal  to  that  afforded  other  resources. 

5.  Land  and  Water  Conieriat:on  Fund.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  support  of  red- 
wood preservation  efforts  has  committed, 
subject  to  availability  of  funds,  tS'j  million 
over  a  period  of  three  years  from  his  con- 
tingency reserve  to  be  transferred  to  the  State 
on  a  50-50  m.itchm^  ba.sls  for  the  purchase 


of  additional  Redwood  State  Park  lands 
These  purchases  will  be  used  primarily  for 
key  additions  to  the  Humboldt  Redwood 
State  Park  and  the  Prairie  Creek  Redwood 
State  Park. 

Of  this  program  an  Initial  transfer  of  $1 
million  of  Federal  funds  was  made  last  year 
for  the  purchase  from  the  Pacific  Lumber 
Company  of  .i  strip  of  land  bordering  the 
northern  portion  of  Humbolt  State  Park  to 
extend  the  Avenue  of  the  Giants  some  five  or 
six  miles. 

An  additional  purchase  application  In  the 
same  general  area  for  il  million  is  currently 
pending  before  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  FY  1967  funds  are  available  to 
Implement  this  application.  Most  of  the 
matching  moneys  are  being  don.ifed  by  the 
Save-the-Redwoods  Le.igue. 

In  addition  to  the  special  action  taken 
under  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  program  as  described  above  to  help 
round  out  the  Redjvood  State  Parks,  the 
State  of  California  has  had  app<.)rtloned  to 
It  $8  3  million  from  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  This  Federal  aid  is  avail- 
able on  a  50  50  matching  basi^.  t.i  the  State 
or  through  the  State  to  local  gt)vernments 
for  acquisition  and  development  of  State  or 
local  government  recreation  areas  and  proj- 
ects An  additional  substanlal  sum  will  be 
made  available  to  the  State  of  California  In 
Fiscal  Year  1969. 

6  Mtnerat  King  It  Is  In  the  Interest  of  the 
Administration  and  the  State  that  the  Min- 
eral King  area  In  the  Sequoia  National  Forest 
be  carefully  developed  for  year  around  use 
featuring  winter  sports.  Access  to  Mineral 
King  involves  crossing  11  miles  of  the  Se- 
quoia National  Park 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  been 
requested  to  consider  Issuance  of  a  permit 
Jointly  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  State  of  California  fi>r  a  two-lane  road 
through  the  Park  to  provide  access  to  Min- 
eral King  subject  to  the  following  conditions 
to  protect  the  park;  lai  alignment  and  con- 
struction details  win  be  approved  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  (bi  a.«surance  that 
adequate  measures  will  be  taken  in  road 
construction,  maintenance  and  facility  de- 
velopment to  prevent  stream  pollution,  (ci 
the  existing  road  right-of-way  will  be  con- 
veyed to  the  United  States  by  the  State  of 
California  for  addition  to  Sequoia  National 
Park,  id  I  assurance  that  development  of  the 
Mineral  King  area  will  be  held  to  a  visitation 
capacity  that  can  be  accommodated  on  a 
two-lane  road  and  ie»  should  It  ever  be  nec- 
essary In  the  future  to  provide  for  Increased 
visitation  capacity  in  Mineral  King,  an  alter- 
nate means  of  access  to  Mineral  King  shall 
be  provided  which  does  not  Involve  access 
through  the  Park,  or  in  the  alternative  such 
excess  capacity  shall  be  accommodated 
tlirough  mechanical  means  in  lieu  of  any 
further  Improvement  of  road  access 

7  Point  Re'jea  The  Senate  Committee.  In 
Its  hearings  on  the  Redwood  National  Park, 
briefly  raised  a  question  about  Point  Revet.. 
Tlie  Administration  now  has  under  study 
the  serious  land  escalation  problems  at 
Romt  Reyes  National  Seashore.  These 
p.'-oblems  may  compel  modification  of  pre- 
vious plans  to  lessen  the  cost  of  land  acquisi- 
tion. Administration  action  on  Point  Reyes 
Is  not  related  to  the  Redwood  National  Park 
proposal  It  is  mentioned  here  only  because 
the  question  arc*e  at  the  hearings  on  April 
17  and  18 

In  summation,  the  Administration  believes 
that  Its  Redwood  National  Park  proposal  plus 
the  supplementary  actions  outlined  In  this 
letter  would  bring  substantial  benefits  to  the 
County.  State,  and  Nation. 

Through  making  available  additional  Na- 
tional Forest  timber,  the  lumber-based  econ- 
omy of  the  County  could  continue  and  even 
be  enlarged  In  addition,  a  substantial 
tourism    buslne.ss    would    be    built    up    thus 


giving  Del  Norte  County  a  two-Industry 
economy — timber  and  tourism — whereas,  it 
Is  now  dependent  almost  wholly  on  timber 

Employment  would  rise  rather  than  de- 
crease Existing  small  timber  operators  wouid 
be  protected  and  the  Rclllm  Redwood  Com- 
pany  could  continue  its  existing  level  of 
operations  for  at  least  ten  years  and  probably 
longer  If  It  Is  so  desired. 

No  National  Forest  land  would  be  tra;,s- 
ferred  In  fee  to  private  ownership  to  ac- 
complish the  above  benefits  and  thiu,  no 
undesirable   precedents   would    be   set. 

With  respect  to  other  actions  throughout 
California,  the  State  would  derive  f  ubstantiai 
benefit  by  achieving  public  use  of  certiun 
coastal  properties  now  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. Certain  public  domain  lands  could  be 
transferred  If  the  State  so  desired,  and  ar. 
exchange  may  be  worked  out  with  the  Forest 
Service  for  boundary  adjustments  which  are 
agreed  on  between  the  State  and  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  being  of  mutual  benefit 
.Access  to  Mineral  King  will  be  assured 

Furthermore,  the  State  Is  receiving  sub- 
stantial Federal  aid  in  rounding  out  the 
California  Redwood  State  Park  System 
through  the  Land  and  Water  Confervation 
Fund  as  well  as  having  available  to  It  over 
*8  million  of  additional  Federal  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  moneys  for  acquisition 
and  development  ol  recreation  areas  In  otber 
portions  of  the  State. 

If  any  points  in  this  letter  are  not  clear. 
we  shall  be  glad  to  attempt  to  clarify  them 
Sincerely, 

Phillip  S.  Hughes, 

Deputy  Director. 
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State  of  Caltfornia, 

Governor's  Office 
Sacramento,  June  28.  1967 
Hon.   Hf.NRY   M     Jackson. 
Chairman.  Interior  and  Insular  Affair,  Co'i- 
mittee.  US.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

My  Df,ar  Senator  It  is  my  understanding 
through  Mr  Phillip  S.  Hughes,  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  that  a  letter 
has  been  forwarded  to  your  committee  out- 
lining In  some  detail  the  administration's 
position  regarding  negotiations  between  his 
office  and  the  State  of  California  over  the 
Issue  of  the  proposed  Redwood  National 
Park 

We  In  California  woxild  like  to  publicly  ex- 
press our  appreciation  to  Mr.  Hughes  and 
other  federal  officials  who  have  worked  dili- 
gently and  with  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
Rexlblllty  to  resolve  the  many  serious  prob- 
lems that  are  Involved  in  the  creation  of  this 
park. 

There  are.  of  course,  areas  of  disagreement. 
pirticularly  over  the  vital  issue  ot  the  ex- 
change of  Forest  Service  property  for  private 
tlmberlands  that  would  be  taken  for  a  na- 
tional park  But  we  are  extremely  pleased 
with  the  progress  that  has  been  made  and 
are  grateful  for  the  friendly  and  helpful 
tenor  of  the  discussions  which  have  led  us 
to  the  point  where  a  Redwood  National  Parle 
can  become  a  reality. 

The  purp<jse  of  this  letter  Is  to  re-empha- 
slze  the  State  of  California's  desire  to  co- 
operate in  any  way  possible  with  your  com- 
mittee and  others  In  the  Congress  and  to 
bring  your  committee  up  to  date  regarding 
the  state's  views  especially  in  areas  where 
there  Is  some  disagreement  between  the 
administration's  approach  as  contained  1" 
Mr    Hughes'  letter  to  you  last  week. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  this  complex  and 
emotional  issue  cm  be  resolved.  I  would  Ulte 
to  convey  to  you  and  the  members  of  you.' 
committee  my  grratitude  for  the  time  and 
effort  that  is  being  expended  by  all  con- 
cerned In  order  that  a  truly  fair  and  equi- 
table solution  can  be  found  which  Is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  localities  Involved,  the  state 
the  nation,  private  Industry,  conservation- 
ists and  the  public. 

It  te  my  fervent  hope  that  a  final  con- 


clusion leading  toward  a  Redwood  National 
Park  can  be  consummated  before  the  end  of 
this  year.  To  that  end.  we  in  California 
pledge  our  cooperation  In  any  way  which 
may  assist  you. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  one  major  Issue  still 
remains  unresolved  between  the  admlnistra- 
tlon  and  the  state.  That,  as  Mr.  Hughes 
pointed  out  In  his  letter  to  your  committee, 
revolves  around  the  Forest  Service's  Insist- 
ence that  there  can  be  no  transfer  In  fee  of 
the  Northern  Redwood  Purchase  Unit  for 
privately-held  tlmberlands  that  would  be  In- 
corporated into  the  proposed  park. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  BattagUa.  my  Executive  Sec- 
retary, pointed  out  quite  forcefully  In  a 
recent  letter  to  Mr,  Hughes  that  the  state 
Is  most  Insistent  that  an  exchange  be  worked 
out  In  order  to  protect  the  economy  of  the 
area. 

Mr,  Battaglia  said  In  that  letter:  "The 
State  of  California  completely  disagrees  with 
the  federal  administration's  attitude  on  the 
transfer  In  fee  of  the  Northern  Redwood 
Purchase  Unit.  Governor  Reagan  Is  firmly 
convinced  that  such  a  transfer  would  have 
a  beneficial  effect,  contrary  to  the  stated 
position  of  the  Forest  Service  that  the  trans- 
fer would  set  an  'undesirable  precedent.'  We 
have  set  forth  our  thinking  In  this  regard 
at  each  of  our  meetings  and  know  that  you 
are  cognizant  of  it," 

There  is  no  change  from  that  position 
now.  Both  my  Secretary  of  Resoiirces,  Mr. 
Norman  B.  Llvermore,  Jr.,  and  I  must  re- 
main firm  in  our  position  that  without  such 
a  transfer,  no  park  proposal  can  advance  be- 
cause It  win  not  meet  the  objections  of  the 
people  of  the  north  coast  of  California  nor 
will  It  be  acceptable  to  the  state  legislature. 

It  Is  Important  to  point  out  that  con- 
templated acquisition  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment of  the  majority  of  timber  holdings  of 
the  RelUm  Redwood  Company  would  sub- 
stantially and  for  all  Intents  and  purposes 
eliminate  the  major  employer  in  I>el  Norte 
County,  It  Is  argued  by  the  Forest  Service 
that  an  Increased  timber  cut  In  the  Six 
Rivers  National  Forest  would  eventually 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  timber  resulting 
from  the  acquisition  of  the  Relllm  property. 

While  It  is  not  the  Intent  of  myself  or  the 
Resources  Agency  to  advocate  the  interests  of 
an  Individual  timber  operator  In  the  area  to 
be  affected,  we  do  feel  strongly  that  any  park 
plan  must  adequately  provide  the  private 
sector  with  other  tlmberland  and  not  Just 
dollars.  As  of  now,  the  federal  administra- 
tion's proposals  do  not  meet  that  require- 
ment. 

While  we  appreciate  the  Forest  Service's 
proposal  to  Increase  the  timber  yield  In  the 
Six  Rivers  National  Forest,  It  actually  Is  a 
plan  which  would  and  should  occur  In  the 
normal  course  of  sound  forest  management, 
regardless  of  the  formation  of  a  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park. 

Mr.  Hughes  pointed  out  In  his  letter  to 
your  committee  that  economic  adjustment 
payments  would  bring  about  $342,000  an- 
nually to  the  county  treasury  for  the  first 
five  years  when  related  to  the  estimated 
purchase  price  of  the  RelUm  property  ol  $56 
million.  However,  the  federal  administration 
failed  to  take  Into  account  the  fact  that 
Relllm  has  an  annual  payroll  of  approxi- 
mately $30  million  which  would  be  sub- 
stantially If  not  completely  reduced  If  the 
Relllm  property  were  acquired  and  no  pro- 
vision were  made  to  compensate  this  op- 
erator with  the  transfer  In  fee  of  other 
tlmberland. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  even 
with  accelerated  lumbering  activities  In  the 
Six  Rivers  National  Forest.  It  would  only 
compensate  the  smaller  mills  whose  opera- 
tions in  the  purchase  unit  would  be  dis- 
placed by  transfer  In  fee  of  the  purchase 
unit  to  the  operator  whose  lumbering  was 
eliminated  by  the  acquisition  of  his  property 
In  the  Mill  Creek  area. 


Finally,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Con- 
gress which  is  acutely  aware  of  the  many  de- 
mands for  the  tax  dollar,  the  transfer  In  fee 
of  federally-owned  land  (the  Redwood  Pur- 
chase Unit)  for  private  land  (Miller  Relllm- 
Mili  Creek  area)  would  significantly  and 
substantially  reduce  the  cost  to  the  federal 
government   for   a  Redwood   National   Park. 

Obviously,  the  large  projected  costs  of  a 
Redwood  National  Park  could  be  materially 
reduced  by  such  an  exchange  agreement. 
Because  of  the  tremendous  costs  of  the  war 
In  'Vietnam  and  other  national  security  costs 
throughout  the  world,  it  is  my  belief  that 
such  an  exchange  in  fee  would  ease  the 
strain  on  the  taxpayers  of  the  nation  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  its  citizens  with  an 
outstanding  example  of  conservation  and  the 
fullest  use  of  publicly-owned  lands. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  the  timber  which 
would  be  acquired  from  private  sources  for 
a  park  is  worth  at  retail  prices  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  We  in  California  are  sure 
the  Congress  recognizes  that  this  is  a  very 
real  consideration  In  view  of  the  difficulty  of 
financing  an  otherwise  very  expensive 
project. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Forest 
Service  is  adamant  in  view  of  the  enormous 
demand  for  a  Redwood  National  Park  and 
the  obvious  desire  of  the  public  to  aid  In  the 
formation  of  this  park  without  disturbing 
the  local  economy. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  purchase  unit 
and  the  Relllm  Redwood  Company,  I  should 
like  to  note  that  there  is  a  question  in  the 
mind  of  the  Resources  Agency  as  to  the  accu- 
racy of  the  400  million  board  feet  of  timber 
owned  by  Miller  outside  of  the  Mill  Creek 
drainage. 

Even  though  Miller  has  substantial  out- 
side stumpage,  there  Is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve he  would  refuse  to  continue  to  ojjerate 
his  mill  If  his  supply  was  limited  to  this 
scattered,  outlying  Douglas  fir.  He  would 
have  every  reason  In  condemnation  proceed- 
ings to  Insist  that  the  total  of  his  mill  value 
be  taken  If  the  bulk  of  bis  timber  Is  taken. 
Even  if  he  sold  off  his  outlying  timber,  it  is 
highly  unlikely  that  Miller  would  consider 
continuing  to  opterate  In  his  present  location. 
There  is  no  way  he  could  be  forced  to  change 
his  operation  from  where  he  is  cutting  his 
own  timber  to  one  where  he  would  be  bidding 
against  the  many  other  small  mills  on  the 
37  million  board  feet  additional  allowable 
from  the  Six  Rivers  Forest. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  the  proposed  37 
million  board  feet  of  additional  allowable  cut 
from  Six  Rivers  Is  a  very  encouraging  offer 
and  I  commend  the  Forest  Service  for  mov- 
ing forward  In  this  area.  Before  California 
could  agree  to  any  final  plan,  however,  the 
Forest  Service  should  detail  the  method  of 
financing  the  availability  of  the  additional 
37  million  board  feet  cut.  In  addition,  unless 
the  Increased  cut  and  Its  financing  were 
made  available  Immediately,  there  would  be 
serious  short-run  unemployment  In  Del 
Norte  County  forest  Industries. 

Mr,  Hughes'  statement  that  Del  Norte 
County  would  receive  an  additional  $50,000 
annually  based  on  the  25  percent  national 
forest  receipts  formula  raises  some  questions. 
Later  In  his  letter  to  your  committee,  he 
states  the  Northern  Redwood  Purchase  Unit 
will  produce  $150,000  to  $200,000  annually 
in  FVDrest  Service  25  percent  receipts.  This 
does  not  seem  to  compare  logically  with  the 
stated  $50,000  receipts  from  37  million  board 
feet  cut  on  the  additional  allowable. 

There  is  one  area  In  which  the  state  and 
the  administration  agree  In  principle,  but  so 
far  have  not  settled  on  details.  I  feel  very 
strongly  about  the  transfer  of  Department  of 
Defense-ovimed  seashore  to  the  state  for  rec- 
reational tise  in  exchange  for  the  two  state 
redwood  parks. 

I  would  like  to  quote  two  paragraphs  of 
Mr.  BattagUa's  letter  to  Mr.  Hughes  where 
this  subject  waa  touched  upon: 


"Governor  Reagan  also  urges  that  those 
Department  of  Defense  seashore  lands  men- 
tioned in  your  letter  be  transferred  in  fee  to 
the  state  in  return  for  the  two  state  parks 
that  would  be  transferred  in  fee  to  the  fed- 
eral government, 

"Negotiations,  as  you  know,  have  been 
conducted  unsuccessfully  during  a  period  of 
years  for  a  lease  arrangement  for  the  San 
bnofre  beach  at  Camp  Pendleton.  The  state 
administration,  therefore,  believes  that  the 
only  way  a  meaningful  exchange  between  the 
state  and  federal  governments  can  be  accom- 
plished is  through  transfer-ln-fee.  Definite 
dates  for  transfer  to  the  state  of  these  beach- 
lands  would  also  be  necessary." 

Mr.  Hughes  in  his  letter  to  your  committee 
indicated  that  the  administration  would  con- 
sider a  lease  transfer  arrangement  for  the 
one  mile  of  San  Onofre  beach  at  Camp  Pen- 
dleton. However.  California's  position,  as  Mr. 
Llvermore  outlined  May  16  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Hughes,  urged  the  transfer-In-fee  of  the  one 
mile  of  San  Onofre  plus  four  miles  of  beach 
southerly  from  the  Southern  California  Edi- 
son atomic  power  plant. 

At  Fort  Ord,  the  state  requested  fee  title 
to  approximately  four  miles  of  beach  whereas 
Mr.  Hughes'  letter  to  your  committee  sug- 
gested the  Fort  Ord  beach  may  "be  suitable 
for  out-lease  or  co-use  in  whole  or  in  part." 
In  addition,  his  letter  contains  no  reference 
to  oral  discussions  between  federal  and  state 
officials  concerning  the  correction  of  the  sew- 
age problem  at  Port  Ord  which  is  polluting 
the  ocean, 

Transfer-ln-fee  of  the  entire  Marin  Head- 
lands coastal  area  would  be  necessary.  Com- 
ments regarding  the  El  Castillo  area  In  Mon- 
terey County  appear  to  be  satisfactory  pro- 
viding that  the  expense  of  removing  improve- 
ments is  assured. 

I  have  been  informed  by  my  representatives 
who  have  participated  In  numerous  meetings 
in  Washington  that  the  agreement  arrived  at 
between  the  participants  greatly  exceeded  the 
mere  "exploring  the  availability"  of  such 
transfers  and  exchanges.  I  feel  that  the  many 
details  which  were  arrived  at  must  Imme- 
diately be  set  forth  In  definite  and  workable 
agreements  of  exchange  with  the  state  for 
the  beach  lands  I  have  referred  to  above. 

I  would  like  to  make  these  other  comments 
in  regard  to  Mr.  Hughes'  letter: 

Park  Generated  Tourist  Income— The  esti- 
mate of  tourist  income  Is  very  questionable 
and  comments  that  a  national  park  would 
increase  employment  receive  little  favorable 
reaction  from  the  locality  involved  without 
assurances  that  forest  industry  payrolls  can 
be  maintained  at  the  same  level  as  now  exist. 

Six  Rivers  National  Forest  Recreation  De- 
velopments— The  proposed  five-year  $3  mil- 
lion plan  for  accelerated  recreational  devel- 
opment Is  highly  desirable.  However,  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  any  direct  bearing  on  the 
details  for  a  national  park,  California  be- 
lieves recreational  development  should  pro- 
ceed without  regard  to  whether  there  is  or 
is  not  a  Redwood  National  Park,  Mr.  Llver- 
more of  the  Resources  Agency  also  feels  a 
major  development  program  in  the  redwood 
park  Is  not  desirable  because  the  redwoods 
should  be  treated  more  as  museum  pieces 
than  as  developable  areas — as  places  to  view 
and  visit  rather  than  develop. 

The  Redwood  Parkway — The  value  of  this 
proposed  parkway  Is  questionable  from  an 
economic  feasibility  standpoint  as  well  as 
from  Its  desirability  In  regard  to  proper  park 
planning.  The  proposed  $6  million  could  be 
put  to  much  better  use  by  allocating  It  to 
the  state  for  augmentation  of  its  own  park 
system. 

Extension  of  the  National  Park — Mr. 
Hughes'  statement  is  very  helpful  and  ties  in 
with  one  of  California's  main  objectives:  to 
agree  on  a  final  delineation  of  boundaries 
that  will  bring  an  end  to  the  constant 
pressure  that  has  been  exerted  against  the 
redwood  forest  Industry. 
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Highway  101  Cons'.ruction  Acceleratl in  - 
This  offer  U  not  particularly  pertinent  to 
parlc  negotiations.  It  Is  questionable  If  the 
state  would  agree  to  a  shut  of  highway  funds 
to  this  project  when  the  demand  Is  so  high 
for  coQStructlon  funds  throughout  the  entire 
state. 

Public  Domain  Lands—  California  has  made 
Its  position  clear  that  with  the  exception  of 
the  Anza-Borrego  area,  the  subject  of  BUM 
public  lands  Is  not  relevant  to  the  redwood 
park  discussions. 

Kings  Range  and  Mulr  Woods — The  state 
has  said  Mulr  Woods  would  be  of  interest 
for  administrative  purposes,  but  that  It 
could  not  be  regarded  as  any  addition  to  our 
recreational  areas  since  it  is  already  under 
active  use. 

Kings  Range — This  area  holds  little.  If  any. 
Interest  to  the  state  Insofar  as  the  redwood 
park  is  concerned. 

Devil's  PostpKe — The  stale  Is  Interested  In 
Devil's  PostpUe  and  would  be  i^lad  to  take  It 
over  as  part  of  the  redwood  park  exchange 
although  no  great  value  is  placed  on  It. 

VS.  Forest  Service  Lands— The  state  has 
no  Interest  in  exchanges  with  the  Forest 
Service  except  for  the  redwood  purchase  unit 
as  expressed  earlier.  It  Is  the  state's  feeling 
that  since  active  negotiations  for  exchanges 
are  golag  on  In  many  areas,  these  negotiations 
need  not  be  Included  in  the  redwood  park  ex- 
change proposals. 

Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  The 
state  feels  that  mentioning  this  in  connection 
with  the  redwood  park  ex^-hange  Is  irrelevan;; 
Facta  stated  In  Mr.  Hughes'  letter  ure  helpful 
particularly  In  their  mutclnng  provisions  for 
purcbaaea  in  the  redwood  area. 

However,  since  these  negotiations  have 
been  going  on  for  some  time,  it  is  our  feel- 
ing they  need  not  be  mentKjned  in  connec- 
tion with  proposed  Redwood  National  Park 
exchanges. 

Mineral  King — Problems  over  the  right-of- 
way  for  access  to  Mineral  King  are  of  deep 
concern  to  California  and  the  posltlo:i  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  this  regard  Is  at 
beat  confusing.  But  this  problem  should  bear 
no  relation  to  discussions  regarding  the  red- 
wood park. 

Point  Reyes — We  agree  with  Mr.  Hughes 
that  Point  Reyes  is  not  directly  related  to  the 
redwood  park  discussions.  The  Resources 
Agency  will  be  disrussinii  this  area  with 
Congressman  CUuseu,  whose  district  Includes 
thla  area. 

In  general.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  toward 
solution  of  the  redwood  park  Issue  since  our 
last  communications.  We  are  very  hopeful 
the  administration  will  continue  its  negotia- 
tions with  the  state  so  that  mutually  satis- 
factory solutions  can  be  found  for  the  com- 
plex exchange  problems  that  hav%  been  the 
subject  of  our  many  discussions. 

We  are  equally  hopeful  that  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  will  recognize  the 
need  to  protect  the  lumbering  economy  of 
the  area  to  be  affected  by  agreeing  to  a  fee 
transfer  of  the  Northern  Redwood  Purchase 
Unit  to  the  private  timber  owner  whose  lands 
win  be  needed  for  a  national  park. 

I  want  to  assure  you  of  my  continuing  in- 
terest In  these  matters  and  to  pledge  what- 
ever help  we  In  California  can  give  to  the 
Congress  as  it  deliberates  these  very  Impor- 
tant Issues 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  courtesies. 
Pleaae  do  not  hesitate  to  call  ujKin  me.  Mr. 
Uvermore,  or  other  members  of  my  adminis- 
tration for  whatever  additional  Information 
you  and  your  committee  may  require. 
Sincerely. 

Ronald  Rk.^oak, 

Governo''. 


ail  art.cle  that  Is  outstaiidip.a  in  bjth 
knowlecige  and  wit.  This  raie  combina- 
tion turned  up  recently  in  an  article,  by 
Prof.  Walter  Modell,  an  outstanding  sci- 
entist and  citii'en.  and  publi.shcd  in  the 
magazine  Science  for  April  1967. 

Dr  Model!  describes  the  various  ixsi- 
sonou.s  substances,  generally  known  as 
"d:u;6."  winch  man  has  ingested  into 
his  body  in  huge  quantities  since  the 
dawn  of  history. 

To  give  the  flavor.  I  shall  read  the 
optnine  paragraph  in  that  part  of  the 
article  deahnsj  with  nicotine: 

Montczum.t's  Revenge  (Ijos  not  compare 
with  what  might  be  called  Pocahontas"  Re- 
venge, for  It  was  the  Red  Man  who  Intro- 
duced the  lnv;iaers  from  the  Old  World  to 
tobacco  The  effecto  of  tobacco  on  the  central 
ner.ous  system  that  the  smoker  seeks  (caus- 
ing definite  changes  In  the  electroencepha- 
logram, with  sensations  that  the  smoker  can- 
not describe)  are  presumed  to  be  caused  by 
nicotine;  the  HI  effects,  by  tars.  It  Is  prob- 
able that  the  sites  and  rates  of  absorption 
differ  with  the  different  methods  by  which 
tobacco  is  used 

Nicotine  Is  one  of  the  very  potent  natural 
poisons;  It  Is  rapidly  absorbed  through  the 
skin,  on  which  a  few  drops  may  be  fatal. 
But  pure  nicotine  was  not  extracted  from 
tobacco  leaf  until  long  after  smoking  was 
established  as  an  acceptable  habit,  it  Is  so 
potent  and  so  quickly  fatal  that  n\Jin  has 
never  been  able  to  use  it  on  himself  for 
pleasure  It  Is  used  .is  an  Insecticide,  however, 
ind  before  World  War  II  more  tobacco  was 
consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  nicotine 
insecticides  than  for  smoking.  Now  the  situa- 
tion Is  reversed:  we  use  other  poisons  for  the 
Insects  a;;d  reserve  the  tota.icco  for  ourselves. 

Dr  Modell  deals  with  a  variety  of  sub- 
stances and  their  efTect  on  man  These 
include  alcohol,  narcotics,  and  the  so- 
called  psychedelic  drugs. 

After  a  discussion  of  current  drug  leg- 
islation, Dr.  Modell  .says: 

A  great  current  danger  Is  that  legislation 
based  on  an  Inconsistent,  puritanical,  and 
Illogical  definition  and  larking  a  historic 
view  may  well  limit  drug  research  and  at  the 
same  time  may  aggravate  old,  and  create  new 
and   serious,   problems   of   drug  adversity. 

This  whole  article  is  so  outstanding 
that  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Mass  Drlg  Catastrophes  and  the  Roles  of 
scie.s'ce  and  tbchnouxit 

(By  Walter  Modell*) 

Drug  disaster — qua  drugs — attracted  little 
atter.tlon  until  very  recently  despite  the  fact 
that  no  drug  cat.istrophes  of  modern  times 
compare  even  remotely  with  those  of  the 
past,  probably  because  we  have  come  to 
expect  only  good  from  drugs 

The  roles  of  science  and  technology  in  the 
causation,  control,  and  prevention  of  poison- 
ing from  the  new  drugs  can  best  be  devel- 
oped against  the  background  of  the  history 
of  mass  pKJlsonlng  and  drug  catastrophe.  A 
logical,  meaningful  def\nltlon  of  "drug"  Is 
e.isential  to  such  an  examination  If  one  Is 
to  establish  the  relative  Importance  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  mass  poisonings  and  chemical 
catastrophes.  In  a  purely  biologic  sense  and 
as  the  pharmacologist  views  It,  any  substance 


THE  POISONOUS  SUBSTANCES 
WHICH  MAN  INGESTS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
It  is  infrequent  that  one  finds  a  book  or 
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that  by  its  chemical  nature  alters  structure 
or  function  In  the  living  organism  is  a  drug. 
Drug  action  is  therefore  a  general  biologic 
phenomenon;  usefulneso  In  disease  and  ad- 
verse e.*Iect  are  merely  results  of  pharma- 
cologic action.  Pharmacologic  effects  are 
exerted  by  foods,  vitamins,  hormones,  micro- 
bial metabolites,  plants,  snake  venoms, 
stings,  products  of  decay,  air  pollutants. 
pesticides,  minerals,  synthetic  chemicals, 
virtually  all  foreign  materials  (very  few  are 
completely  inert),  and  many  materials  nor- 
mally In  the  body. 

Early  man  knew  much  more  about  poisons 
than  about  drugs  with  therapeutic  value  (Ji. 
Even  later,  although  Hippocrates  saw  litUe 
use  for  drugs  In  therapy,  when  they  wanted 
to  dispose  of  Socrates,  the  Greeks  had  an 
herb  for  it.  Toxicology  paved  the  way  u 
pharmacology.  If  the  surgeon  can  be  said  to 
have  been  fathered  by  the  barber,  then  the 
modern  pharmacotheraplst  Is  the  direct  de- 
scendant of  the  Borglas.  It  seems  only  yester- 
day (perhaps  It  was  less  than  30  years  agoi 
that  strychnine  was  an  Important  drug  La 
every  physician's  pharmacopoeia;  today  i: 
Is  archaic,  not  because  It  Is  poisonous  but 
because  it  has  no  demonstrable  medical  use 
The  ancients  knew  nothing  of  modern  ap- 
proaches, nor  did  they  have  the  understand- 
ing that  can  turn  poisons,  like  curare,  into 
agents  of  therapeutic  value.  They  learned  by 
accident  alone,  and.  their  methods  of  ob- 
servation being  limited,  the  effects  that  were 
first  attributed  to  drugs  were  more  likely 
to  be  adverse  than  therapeutic.  Man  learned 
early  that  the  wild  parsnip  caused  qu;cii 
death,  and  bites  of  certain  snakes,  a  more 
lingering  one,  tliat  the  sting  of  certain  in- 
sects caused  local  or  even  serious  systemic 
reactions;  that  certain  fish  were  not  "sea- 
food"; and  thit  toadstools  were  not  for  eat- 
ing. He  knew  of  fishberrles.  strychnine,  hem- 
lock, and  curare.  Cleopatra's  testing  of  the 
poison  of  her  asp  on  her  slaves  before  she 
applied  It  to  herself  is  typical  of  the  phar- 
macological experiments  of  the  time.' 

Poisoning,  accidental  and  deliberate,  was 
well  known  In  peace  and  war.  The  environ- 
ment had  a  full  complement  of  potent  poi- 
sons with  which  man  had  to  learn  to  deal, 
along  with  wind,  water,  heat.  cold,  and 
famine,  in  order  to  survive.  Poisoning  from 
strange  foods  and  foods  from  strangers' 
kitchens  was  a  common  danger  for  the 
wealthy  and  those  In  power;  the  food  taster 
or  tester  was  the  equivalent  of  the  "in- 
formed" subject  of  a  modern  acute  experi- 
ment in  clinical  pharmacology.  Even  as  late 
as  the  17th  century  there  was  more  exact 
knowledge  of  and  concern  with  poisons  than 
w^lth  medicinal  effects  of  drugs. 

Today,  poisoning  Is  uncommon;  the  physi- 
cian no  longer  tends  to  think  of  It  In  making 
a  differential  diagnosis  Involving  even  the 
most  bizarre  symptoms.  Poisoning,  Innocent 
or  homicidal,  Is  more  often  first  suspected 
by  the  medical  examiner;  only  the  suicide 
who  leaves  a  written  message  gets  a  quick 
dlagnosl.s.  Today  we  are  shocked  when  poi- 
soning is  reported — especially  so  when  It 
comes  from  the  use  of  a  new  drug;  we  have 
recently  come  to  expect  only  good  from 
drugs. 

Pharmacologic  effects  of  planta  other  than 
quick  death  were  Identified  as  due  to  drugs 
when  they  were  as  patent  as  diarrhea, 
diuresis,  or  emesls.  and  drugs  were  early  used 
for  these  purposes  In  medicine.  Effects  on 
sensation,  behavior,  and  gait  were  also  rela- 
tively easy  to  discern  but.  except  for 
analgesia,  their  usefulness  In  disease  was  not 
clesirly  Identified,  while  effects  on  Internal 
homeoatatlc  mechanisms,  which  might  be 
therapeutically  useful,  were  much  too  subtle 
to  be  recognized — much  less  put  to  use. 

It  la  natural,  however,  that,  of  the  drugs 
that  did  not  kill  promptly  or  disturb  unduly. 
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those  with  pleasurable  effects — gin,  opium, 
coca,  tobacco,  coffee,  peyote.  hashish — were 
used  by  ancient  man  for  their  pleasurable 
effects  alone.  By  the  very  nature  of  the  rea- 
sons that  led  to  their  choice,  these  were 
habit-formlng  and  addicting;  thus  non- 
medical use  of  drugs  In  early  history  laid  the 
foundation  for  what  Is  still  one  of  man's 
most  important  social  problems  and.  beyond 
dispute,  the  most  important  of  the  mass  ad- 
verse effects  of  drugs — addiction.  Although 
the  continued  use  of  many  drugs  may  lead 
to  addiction  in  the  sense  that  adaptation,  tol- 
erance, and  the  withdrawal  reaction  may  de- 
velop (adrenal  insufficiency  after  cortisone, 
hyperglycemia  after  Insulin,  and  such;  as  a 
rare  curiosity,  even  habituation  to  sodium 
bicart>onate  in  those  attracted  by  the  eructa- 
tions It  induces,  with  serious  acidosis  on 
withdrawal ) ,  habituation  and  addiction  pose 
serious  social  problems  only  with  drugs  that 
affect  the  central  nervous  system. 

Alcohol.  In  one  form  or  another.  Is  used 
the  world  over  Just  for  fun  as  well  as  In  re- 
ligious, ritual,  social,  and  even  political  cele- 
bration; but  it  is  used  because  it  acts  like, 
and  In  fact  Is.  a  drug.  It  Is  one  of  the  oldest 
drugs  deliberately  used  for  a  currently  ac- 
cepted pharnaacologlc  action. 

Alcohol  must  have  been  accidentally  pro- 
duced long  before  man  evolved,  and  he  used 
it  before  history  was  recorded.'  With  time, 
many  fermented  beverages,  mead,  wines. 
Beers,  ales,  ciders,  and  so  on.  were  achieved. 
Because  iermentatlon  stops  when  the  con- 
centration of  alcohol  reaches  about  12  to  14 
percent,  no  stronger  alcoholic  beverages  were 
known  before  the  distillation  process  was  de- 
veloped during  the  9th  century.  Acute,  fatal 
alcohol  poisoning  must  have  been  rare  before 
that  lime  because  of  the  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  fermented  liquor  necessary  to  accom- 
pany this  feat.  The  possibility  of  fatal  poison- 
ing by  alcohol  Is  not  known  by  laymen  today 
even  though  death  after  a  drinking  contest 
is  not  a  rarity.  Distillation  provided  not  only 
stronger  drink  but  also  a  quicker  kick;  It  was 
not  until  this  facet  was  added  to  Its  poison- 
ous properties  that  alcohol  became  a  serious 
problem  In  the  Western  World. 

The  physical  effects  of  chronic  alcoholism, 
which  Is  usually  complicated  by  the  effects 
on  the  peripheral  and  central  nervous  sys- 
tems and  the  liver  of  concomitant  reduction 
of  intake  of  food  and  vitamins,  were  not  ac- 
cepted !  V  rdl  physicians  until  the  early  20th 
century,  although  we  k;iow  that  the  effects 
were  common  after  spirits  became  widely 
Uiied  m  Europe. 

.Mcohol  IS  a  drug  that  is  strongly  en- 
trenched m  our  culture.  Although  the  anti- 
tobacco  group  make  a  similar  claim  for  their 
candidate  alcohol  has  probably  caused  more 
disease  th.nn  any  other  drug  In  man's  his- 
tory. It  Is  a  major  cause  of  social  disability: 
there  are  at  least  2,500,000  socially  useless 
alcoholics  in  this  country  and  about  as  many 
more  whose  productivity  is  curtailed  by 
aicoiiol;  It  accounts  for  countless  broken 
homes,  broken  marriages,  serious  automobile 
accidents,  and  other  tragedies — and  much  of 
our  crime.  It  is  also  pleasurable,  habit-form- 
ing, and  addictive  and  causes  physical  dis- 
ease, psychosis,  and  death.  Although  used  as 
a  universal  remedy  In  medicine  until  recent- 
ly, we  now  know  that  it  has  no  Important 
therapeutic  actions;  it  is  a  mild,  prompt 
sedative  and  a  poor  antiseptic;  it  is  not,  as  is 
so  widely  assumed,  a  stimulant  at  all. 

Montezuma's  Revenge  does  not  compare 
with  what  might  be  called  Pocahontas'  Re- 
venge, for  It  was  the  Red  Man  who  intro- 
duced the  Invaders  from  the  Old  World  to 
tobacco.  The  effects  of  tobacco  on  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system  that  the  smoker  aeeks 
'causing  definite  changes  in  the  electro- 
encephalogram, with  sensations  that  the 
smoker  cannot  describe)   are  presumed  to  be 


caused  by  nicotine;  the  ill  effects,  by  tars.  It 
Is  probable  that  the  sites  and  rates  of  absorp- 
tion differ  with  the  different  methods  by 
which  tobacco  Is  used. 

Nicotine  Is  one  of  the  very  potent  natural 
poisons;  It  is  rapidly  absorbed  through  the 
skin,  on  which  a  few  drops  may  be  fatal. 
But  pure  nicotine  was  not  extracted  from 
tobacco  leaf  until  long  after  smoldng  was 
established  as  an  acceptable  habit;  it  is  so 
potent  and  so  quickly  fatal  that  man  has 
never  been  able  to  use  it  on  himself  for 
pleasure.  It  Is  used  as  an  Insecticide,  however, 
and  before  World  War  11  more  tobacco  was 
consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  nicotine  In- 
secticides than  for  smoking.  Now  the  situa- 
tion is  reversed;  we  use  other  poisons  for  the 
insects  and  reserve  the  tobacco  for  ourselves. 

The  cigarette  Is  more  attractive  to  many 
than  the  cigar  or  pipe  (the  forms  used  by 
the  American  Indian)  because  it  leads  to  in- 
halation of  higher  concentrations  of  vapor 
into  the  lungs,  a  site  of  almost  Instantane- 
ous absorption.  The  tremendous  Increase  In 
tobacco  smoking  during  the  last  decade  al- 
most entirely  reflects  increase  In  the  use  of 
cigarettes  and  is  probably  related  to  the 
intensity  of  effect  of  the  drug.  Unfortunately 
the  hot  smoke  of  the  cigarette  contains  tars 
as  well  as  nicotine;  even  hard-sell  advertise- 
ments for  filter  cigarettes  do  not  claim  sepa- 
ration. Careful  studies  Indicate  that  the 
smoking  of  pipes  or  cigars  and  the  chewing 
or  sniffing  of  tobacco  do  not  cause  cancer 
of  the  lung,  which  relates  statistically  to 
cigarette  smoking  alone  (about  40,000  deaths 
annually  in  the  United  States).  It  Is  also 
held  by  many  that  tobacco  causes  heart  and 
vascular  diseases.' 

Were  tobacco  Introduced  as  a  new  drug 
would  our  society,  with  this  information  at 
hand,  accept  or  reject  it?  Would  we  permit 
a  known  carcinogenic  agent  to  be  used  for 
anything  but  the  treatment  of  cancer? 

Opium  was  used  before  history  was  re- 
corded. In  the  Orient,  where  it  Is  still  used 
in  the  natural  form  In  the  old  traditional 
way.  It  is  not  considered  as  antisocial  as  it 
is  In  Western  cultures,  and  drives  against  its 
use  have  been  largely  unsuccessful;  there  It 
is  not  as  much  associated  with  crimes  of 
violence  as  It  Is  here.  While  opium  came  to 
Europe  perhaps  2000  years  before  Christ  <  and 
was  long  used  In  medicine  as  well  as  for 
other  purposes.  It  was  only  after  the  ex- 
traction of  morphine  (1805)  and  the  inven- 
tion of  the  hypodermic  syringe  (1834) .  which 
made  possible  more  rapid  and  more  intense 
effects,  that  addiction  became  a  substantial 
problem  in  the  West.  Although  opium  abuse 
(see  De  Qulncy)  was  long  established  in 
Europe,  It  did  not  become  an  Important  ad- 
diction In  this  country  until  about  100  years 
ago. 

Acetylation  of  morphine  to  make  heroin 
(1890).  a  much  more  potent  drug,  vastly 
aggravated  the  problem.  At  the  turn  of  the 
century  it  was  estimated  (however  crudely) 
that  there  were  1  million  narcotic  addicts 
m  this  country;  measures,  Including  the  Har- 
rison Narcotic  Act,  were  Initially  effective  in 
reducing  this  number,  but  now  the  morphine 
(In  fact  heroin)  habit  Is  spreading  again. 

Crime  conunitted  In  the  pursuit  of  mor- 
phine constitutes  a  very  large  proportion  of 
all  crime  in  New  York  City.*  The  death  rate 
of  addicts  Is  much  higher  than  of  the  gen- 
eral population,  accounting  in  part  for  their 
lower  average  age;  In  part  It  reflects  acci- 
dental overdosage.  Those  able  to  get  the 
drug  freely  (having  money,  chronic  illness, 
or  special  connections)  do  not  seem  to  suffer 


-  B    Roueche.   In   the  Neu^   Yorker,  9  Jan. 
I960  'p.  32):  16  Jan   1960  (p.  38). 
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In  any  way  from  the  habit  however  long  It 
continues.  A  large  hospital  study  bears  out 
the  contention  that  longstanding  addiction 
to  morphine  has  no  deleterious  physical  or 
mental  effects  and,  except  for  the  unproduc- 
tive periods  of  reverie,  no  social  detriments.* 
Crime  is  a  means  of  getting  narcotics  to 
satisfy  the  habit;  it  does  not  result  from 
pharmacologic  action  of  the  drug. 

Coca  leaves  have  been  chewed  by  many 
South  American  Indians  for  centuries  for  Its 
central  stimulant  action,  often  to  help  them 
work  at  high  altitudes  or  while  undernoiu-- 
Ished.  Importation  of  the  leaf  did  not  lead 
to  chewing  in  Europe.  However,  when  ex- 
traction of  pure  cocaine  from  the  leaf  made 
possible  intense  and  rapid  effects,  the  cocaine 
habit  rapidly  developed.  Freud,  the  first 
physician  to  procure  pure  cocaine,  tried  It. 
liked  it.  used  It  for  his  depressions,  recom- 
mended it.  and  was,  by  his  writings  and 
teachings,  largely  responsible  for  the  rapid 
spread  of  the  habit  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. He  was  publicly  denounced  at  a  med- 
ical meeting  as  the  cause  of  the  "third 
scourge  of  mankind" — the  first  scientist  to 
be  blamed  for  a  major  drug  disaster." 

Although  habit-formlng.  cocaine  is  not 
tenaciously  so.  and,  since  it  is  not  physio- 
logically addictive,  strong  personalities  like 
Freud  and  Sherlock  Holmes  had  no  trouble 
in  controlling  the  habit.  The  Harrison  Nar- 
cotic Act  was  far  more  effective  in  limiting 
the  use  of  cocaine  than  of  morphine  or 
heroin.  Cocaine  acts  as  a  potent  and  some- 
times unpredictable  central  stimulant,  and 
rash  and  violent  behavior  have  been  attrib- 
uted directly  to  Its  action;  it  is  clearly  anti- 
social. It  is  also  highly  toxic  and.  because 
of  irregular  and  sometimes  unantlcipatedly 
rapid  absorption,  occasionally  fatal." 

Hashish,  marihuana,  bhang,  pot.  and  a 
multitude  of  other  names  are  used  to  de- 
scribe cannabis  and  its  preparations.  This 
hallucinogenic  drug  was  in  use  before  his- 
tory was  recorded,  and  since  one  variety  or 
another  of  cannabis  will  grow  almost  any- 
where In  the  world,  with  Uttie  or  no  work 
required  for  its  husbandry  and  little  art  for 
effective  preparation,  it  Is  not  surprising  that 
the  drug  is  easily  available  and  widely  used. 

Cannabis  Is  habit-formlng  but  not  addic- 
tive; the  habit  Is  not  difficult  to  break. 
A  chronic  effect  on  the  brain  is  suspected. 
In  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa  where 
the  drug  (in  the  form  of  hashish)  is  used  by 
many  in  large  amounts  from  childhood  on- 
ward, the  population  of  mental  hospitals  has 
a  much  higher  proportion  of  chronic  users 
of  hashish  than  does  the  general  population; 
there  Is  then  suggestive  evidence  of  chronic 
mental  effects.  Chronic  users  there  are 
largely  socially  useless.'' 

About  25  years  ago  the  purified  principle 
of  cannabis,  tetrahydrocanablnol,  was  iso- 
lated, but  it  is  so  difficult  to  extract,  while 
simple  preparations  are  so  effective,  that  it 
has  not  entered  into  illicit  traffic;  only  a  few 
humans  are  known  to  have  used  It  (in 
experiments)'. 

Mescaline  (peyote)  is  a  psychedelic  drug 
that  has  long  been  used  by  North  American 
Indians  and  is  now  used  in  the  Native  Amer- 
ican Chtirch  (Indian)  in  religious  rites.  The 
ritual  standardized  and  limited  all  aspects 
of  use,  including  dosage;  adverse  effects  were 
not  noted. 

In  modern  times,  drugs  with   similar  or 


"E  Jones,  The  Life  and  Work  of  Sigmund 
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closely  related  effects  on  the  bram.  psyloclbln, 
LSD  (lysergic  acid  diethylamide! ,  and  am- 
phetamine ( Benzedrine  I ,  have  been  used 
experimentally  without  serious  adverse  re- 
actions. Lysergic  acid  diethylamide  is  far 
more  potent  than  any  psychedelic  drug  pre- 
viously known,  far  more  potent  In  fact  than 
any  other  drug  acting  uxi  the  brain"  Pre- 
liminary conditioning,  ritual,  and  "set  and 
setting"  assist  the  phychedellc  drug  In  devel- 
oping particular  effects  with  the  low  dos- 
age used  In  religious  rites  and  experiments, 
whereas  the  layman,  usually  a  "loner  '  taking 
the  drug  without  psychological  "props." 
takes  a  much  larger  dose  In  order  to  experi- 
ence effect.  Since  LSD  has  gotten  out  of  the 
bands  of  the  authorized  experimenter  (and 
mescaline,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Native 
American  Church  i .  indiscriminate,  uncon- 
trolled use  at  excessive  dosage  of,  and  serious 
reactions  to,  these  drugs  are  common   •. 

With  the  coffee  breaK  a  union  requirement 
for  some  workers,  it  may  be  a  surprise  that 
tea  (which  usually  contains  even  less  caf- 
feine per  cup  than  coffee*  came  In  for  some 
grave  appraisal  m  the  early  18th  century 
when  the  habit  began  to  establish  Itself  In 
England.  Acrimonious  and,  since  they  failed 
to  stop  It,  now  amusing  literary  polemics  on 
the  physical  danc;ers  and  values  of  tea  to 
body,  mind,  and  soul  were  rampant  before 
Samuel  Johnson  and  other  tea  addicts  won. 

Caffeine  and  closely  related  xanthines  are 
not  now  considered  causes  of  serious  drug  ad- 
versity. The  xanthines  are  widely  distributed 
In  nature  and  many  cultures  have  found 
xanthine  beverages  to  their  liking.  In  ours, 
the  central  stimulant  action  Is  felt  by  all  who 
use  It  at  breakfiist,  luncheon,  coffee  break.<=. 
dinner,  and  other  odd  times  Caffeine  Is  a  ha- 
bituating drug  and  since  caffeine  withdrawal 
causes  In  many  people  headache  and  g'>neral 
letdown  that  are  relieved  by  drinking  coffee. 
It  also  satisfies  the  deflnltion  of  pharma- 
cologic addiction  It  is  not  a  serious  addt',- 
tlon.  however,  and  "cold  turkey"  treatment 
Is  no  great  trial  for  the  "addict  " 

Caffeine  causes  insomnia  and  restlessness, 
which  can  be  overcome  by  proper  tlmlna;  and 
dosage.  Caffeine  also  stimulates  the  secretion 
of  gastric  Juices,  which  fact  may  be  good  for 
digestion  land  logically  call.s  for  coffee  or 
tea  before  a  meal  rather  th.in  after i  but  is 
bad  for  ulcers — actual,  incipient,  or  even 
healed.  For  those  wishing  to  experience  the 
cerebral  eflecte  of  caffeine,  there  seems  to  be 
no  other  medical  reason  whv  this  drusr  can- 
not be  taken  ad  libitum  Here.  then,  is  a 
drug  that  causes  pleasurable  central  stimu- 
lation and  waste  of  time  during  workini? 
hours,  a  habituating  and  addicting  drug 
that  Is  now  sanctioned  by  an  established  po- 
sition In  every  meal  of  the  day  Were  this 
mild  central  stimulant  a  new  drug,  would  it-s 
characteristics  be  considered  desirable,  ac- 
ceptable, or  adverse''  Would  its  unrestricted 
use  be  permitted'  Would  Dr  John:-on  win 
again?  " 

By  far  the  most  Important  mass  dru? 
pmlsontngs,  were  the  sporadic  epidemics  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages  of  St  Anthonys  Plre 
(caused  by  rye  rot  t  ergot  i  1  whose  conse- 
quences were  more  horrible  than  those  of 
leprosy.'  '■'  The  syndrome  wis  characterized 
by  pain,  abortion.  loss  of  flngertips.  and  psy- 
chosis (perhaps  due  to  LSD,  which  is  a  con- 
gener of  ergotamlne.  the  active  principle  of 
ergot,  and  very  e^isUy  derived  from  It).  The 
epidemics  diminished  sharply  when  the 
cause  was  recognized,  and  disappeared  at  the 
turn  of  this  century. 


'•A.  Hotter,  Clin.  Pharmacol.  Therap  6  183 
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Therapeutic  agents  in  use  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  also  caused  mass  poisoning  (/). 
Mercury  induced  reactions  m  a  large  propor- 
tion of  patients  who  took  it.  a  steady  stream 
of  saliva  and  loss  of  teeth  being  among  the 
less  consequential  HI  effects,  permanent 
damage  to  the  kidneys  was  more  subsuintlal. 
But  the  therapeutic  value  of  mercury  In 
treatment  of  syphilis  was  presumed  to  Jus- 
tify Its  use.  for  In  the  widespread  epidemics 
of  the  16th  century  the  acute  form  of  syph- 
ilis app.trently  was  far  more  virulent  than 
now  Although  mercury  was  only  palliative. 
It  was  the  only  effective  antlsyphilitlc  drug 
that  medicine  had  to  offer,  and  the  hazards 
were  acrepied  as  JustlUable  in  the  treat- 
ment of  ,1  serious  disease  Hence  mercurlal- 
Ism  is  not  ordinarily  cited  as  an  example  of 
mass  drug  disaster    it  was  expected' 

Few  records  were  kept  during  the  early 
searches  for  new  drugs,  and  no  systematic 
attempts  were  m.ide  to  bring  out  their  po- 
tential for  adversity  Wltherlng's  reports 
show  toxic  effects  from  digitalis  In  about  15 
percent  of  his  patients. 

While  most  of  the  drugs  of  disaster  were 
first  used  without  help  from  Science,  their 
use  was  often  under  better  control  before 
tecnnologlc  Improvements  stimulated  It — 
Improvements  such  as  distillation  oi  alcohol, 
extraction  of  morphine  from  opium  and  of 
cocaine  from  coca  leaf.  Invention  of  the  hy- 
podermic syringe,  acetylatlon  of  morphine  to 
heroin,  modification  of  the  cigar  to  the  ciga- 
rette— by  making  It  possible  to  obtain  more 
Intense  and  more  rapid  effects  than  with  the 
cruder  products 

One  should  note  that  except  for  mercury, 
which  Wits  used  despite  recognition  of  its 
hazards  and  the  accidents,  all  the  great  drug 
catastrophes  were  caused  by  drugs  affecting 
the  central  nervous  system.  None  resulted 
from  medical  usage,  all  resulted  from  de- 
liberate nonmedical  use  by  the  layman  or 
accldeiital  exposure  to  poison  Some  drugs 
are  still  with  us  as  major  social  problems  but 
are  rarely  recognized  for  what  they  are.  all 
dwarf  the  liorrlble  thalidomide  disaster. 
The.se  may  be  fairly  compared  with  the  cat- 
astrophes that  have  occurred  during  the 
continual  trial  in  man  of  vast  numbers  of 
new  synthetics  and  newly  isolated  chemicals 
of  r.ature  In  recent  years. 

Modern  drugs  acting  on  the  central  ner- 
vous svstem.  with  Important  adverse  effects, 
have  displaced  some  old  drugs  having  similar 
effects;  they  have  not  enlarged  the  base  of 
drug  disaster.  Meperidine  (Demerol),  which 
was  introduced  about  30  years  ago,  has  be- 
cume  an  outstanding  cause  of  accidental 
therapeutic  addiction;  colncldentally,  the 
rate  of  accidental  therapeutic  addiction  to 
morphine  has  declined  Lysergic  acid  diethyl- 
amide Is  not  a  new  t\pe  of  drug  but  one  of 
the  a:iclent  family  of  psychedelic  drugs  (only 
the  word  psychedelic  Is  new  ) . 

Addiction  to  barbiturates  Is  often  sub- 
.--tituted  for  alcoholism  because  their  effect 
on  the  central  nervous  system  l.s  rather  simi- 
lar to  th.it  of  alcohol  Barbiturates  are  hablt- 
f  ;irmlng  and  addicting,  but  they  do  have  ad- 
vantages over  alcohol:  they  have  no  odor. 
they  are  lighter  to  carry  and  easier  to  hide, 
and  they  can  be  easily  taken  surreptitiously. 
They  also  disturb  the  appetite  less  (having  no 
significant  calorie  value)  and  so  do  not  result 
In  the  nutritional  deflclences  that  often  com- 
plicate chronic  alcoholism  .md  cause  serious 
physical  disease  The  extent  of  addiction  to 
barbiturates  is  unknown,  but  It  Is  certainly 
a  large  problem  Whether  the  total  problem 
has  been  extended,  along  with  the  substitu- 
tion of  barbUurates  for  alcohol,  is  unknown. 
But  there  Is  another  important  question: 
Which  type  of  addiction  Is  preferable? 

C'-impare  the  following  with  the  disastrous 
toxic  effects  associated  with  the  more  pallia- 
tion of  syphilis  with  mercury.  Chloram- 
phenicol has  a  rate  of  serious  reaction  of  per- 
haps 1  50.000.  but  Its  unique  curative  action 
In  typhoid  fe'.er  alone  Justifies  Its  continued 


availability.  If  It  Is  used  when  it  is  not  really 
needed,  any  adversity  derives  not  from  the 
drug  but  from  the  prescrlber  Penicillin 
causes  300  to  400  deaths  annually  from  ii- 
lergic  reaction  The  cure  of  many  acute  li. 
fections  so  far  outweighs  the  danger  of  al- 
lergic reaction  In  a  population  In  which  per- 
haps 10  percent  are  sensitive,  that  its  con- 
tinued use  Is  clearly  justified.  The  tetracT- 
cUnes  cause  disturbances  in  bone  formation 
but  they  cure  far  too  many  Infections  to: 
this  fault  to  be  a  re.i.son  for  any  restriction 
other  than  proper  prescription.  Highly  toxic 
drugs  are  regularly  used  In  cancer  chemo- 
therapy, but  the  dangers  are  known  and  care- 
fully weighed.  Other  modern  drugs  also  have 
substantial  benehts  as  well  as  cle.ir  dangers 
that  are  recognized  and  limited  by  ccntro:. 
that  is  much  more  than  can  be  said  for  the 
old  drugs,  most  of  which  had  almost  nothlnj 
but  adversity  to  orter— an  unhappy  conclu- 
sion that  led  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  to  rec- 
ommend that  all  drugs  but  opium  be  Jetti- 
soned There  have  been  very  few  serious  drjg 
problems  during  the  20th  century. 

About  10  years  ago  a  su.splcjun,  aft*: 
smoldering  for  perhap.s  .50  years,  led  to  acri- 
monious controversy:  Wa-s  phenacetin  a 
drug  about  75  veurs  old  and  used  for  tha: 
period  the  world  over  In  a  variety  of  remediei 
and  sold  without  prescription  in  large 
amounts  for  the  relief  of  everyday  aches  and 
pains  and  headaches,  the  cause  of  spora(l:c 
ca-ses  of  serious  kidney  disease''  This  coiri- 
plication  had  been  reported  only  in  connec- 
tion with  continued  nia.'sive  dosage  of  phe- 
nacetin analgesics  over  many  years  Thus  ;: 
was  65  years  before  the  question  was  ra.sed 
and  It  Is  still  uncertain  whether  the  associa- 
tion Is  a  causal  one.  In  any  ca.se.  phenacetr. 
IS  a  drug  prescribed  for  himself  by  the  lay- 
man, .md  at  least  In  the  United  States  the 
kidney  complication   Is  uncommon. 

During  the  last  years  of  prohibition  in  th? 
United  States  there  wa;s  an  outbreak  o: 
serious.  Irreversible,  toxic  peripheral  neuritis 
In  the  South:  it  was  known  as  the  Jakes 
The  Cases  were  numerous  and  countless  ir. 
the  sense  that  the  number  is  unknown.  The 
cause  Was  traced  bv  a  pharmacoloeist  detec- 
tive to  contamination  of  fluid  extract  of  gi.-.- 
ger  With  in-o-cresvlphosphate;  once  this  was 
done,  the  Jakes  promptly  disappeared. 

In  the  1930'8  "Klixlr  of  .sulfanilamide"  vn 
marketed  and  sold  widely  because  it  was  a 
palatable  solution  of  the  first  of  the  new 
wonder  drugs  The  concoction  was  sold  with- 
out anyone  troubling  to  find  out  whether 
man  or  animal  could  tolerate  the  solvent 
(ethylene  glycol),  which  also  served  as  the 
vehicle  for  the  flavoring:  the  "elixir'  was  ac- 
ceptable for  Infants  who  could  not  swallou- 
tablets.  After  about  100  deaths  In  infants  r. 
was  demonstrated  that  ethylene  plycol  is  a 
pot<?nt  renal  poison  in  animals.  It  was  possi- 
ble to  stop  the  sale  of  this  preparation  net 
because  it  was  lethal  but  only  because  It  was 
mislabeled:  It  was  not  n  true  elixir  since  l: 
did  not  contain  alcohol.  This  episode  led  w 
amendments  of  the  Food  and  Drug  -Act  tha'- 
for  the  first  time  required  tests  on  anlniai-- 
for  toxicity  before  drugs  could  be  sold  com- 
mercially. 

About  20  years  ago  lithium  chloride  was 
introduced  as  a  substitute  for  salt  for  per- 
sons on  salt-restricted  diets  It  was  most 
successful  because,  unlike  all  other  sub- 
stitutes. It  tasted  like  salt:  it  was  in  fac- 
ten  times  as  salty  as  salt.  Because  heart  dis- 
ease requiring  salt  restriction  Is  exceed- 
ingly common,  a  great  deal  of  lithium  chlo- 
ride was  taken  It  w.is  not.  however,  sold  as  a 
drug  but  as  a  fcxxl  In  food  shops:  thus  were 
circumvented  the  requirements  f.jr  toxicity 
testing.  About  500  cases  of  disturbance  of  the 
central  nervous  system  were  quickly  re- 
corded, and  similar  effects  were  scxDn  shown 
to  occur  In  animals.  The  drug  was  then  o.'- 
ftcl.illy  designated  a  drug  and  removed  from 
the  market.  Whether  or  not  the  government 
designates  a  chemical  a  drug  clearly  deter- 
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mines  who  may  be  poisoned  by  It  without 

restriction. 

In  recent  years  trlparanol  (MER/29)  was 
introduced  on  the  drug  market  after  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. The  drug  hindered  the  syn- 
thesis of  cholesterol  and  was  presumed, 
♦.nerefore.  to  be  useful  in  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  arteriosclerosis.  It  claused  a 
variety  of  adverse  reactions  in  about  500 
patients,  ranging  from  baldness  to  Impotence 
•,)cat.aracts.  before  It  was  withdrawn.  Similar 
ejects,  however,  had  been  noted  In  experi- 
mental animals. 

Thalidomide  caused  what  was  probably  the 
createst  drug  catastrophe  of  our  time;  about 
5000  cases  of  phoccmella  are  attributed  to  It. 
Yet  the  horror  may  well  have  been  greater 
but  for  modern  methods  of  pharmacologic 
detection.  Identification  was  difficult;  no  one 
thought  of  drugs  as  teratogenic:  the  vital 
statistics  required  for  control  purposes  were 
poor;  the  sensitive  period  during  gestation 
was  brief,  so  that  many  pregnant  women  who 
:x>k  thalidomide  fortunately  bore  normal 
children,  thereby  helping  to  obscure  the 
teratogenicity  of  thalidomide.  But  there  can 
•>e  no  question;  50  years  ago  the  disaster 
would  have  been  far  greater. 

Tne  most  recent  experience  with  the 
w-eening  of  new  drugs  is  very  impressive 
unen  the  whole  picture  is  examined.  Of  all 
the  synthetic  chemlcaLs,  plant  extracts,  and 
.lucrobial  metabolites  that  were  tested  for 
;;mical  utility  during  7  recent  years,  only 
250  were  found  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration acceptable  for  general  clinical 
use.  The  research  director  of  a  pharmaceu- 
tical manufacturer  recently  estimated  that 
only  one  of  every  3000  new  chemicals  tested 
1.-;  the  laboratory  for  possible  usefulness  and 
djiiger  in  therapy,  is  finally  passed  by  the 
.Wmiiiiatriition  for  use  in  clinical  medicine 
only  20  of  the  3000  prove  safe  enough  for 
testing  In  man)".  If  this  estimate  Is  pro- 
jected backward,  the  250  drugs  accepted  Into 
commerce  result  from  the  screening  of  about 
750,000  drugs. 

Of  this  large  number,  only  eight  caused 
serious  unpredicted  reactions  In  man.  With 
two  of  the  eight,  more  extensive  standard 
experimentation  with  animals  would  have 
revealed  the  particular  dangers;  as  to  the 
re.-nanmg  six,  we  have  no  preliminary  tests 
that  would  have  revealed  what  was  discov- 
ered after  extensive  trial  In  man.  Some 
deaths  resulted  from  use  of  these  six  drugs, 
bat  they  were  few  and  the  drugs  were 
promptly  withdrawn  from  the  market  when 
the  reactions  were  noted.  As  far  as  one  can 
judge  on  the  basis  of  these  six  drugs,  It  Is 
pos.cibie  that  a  more  effective  early  alerting 
^'••5tem  may  have  further  reduced  the  small 
number  of  accidents. 

Our  current  experience  clearly  shows  that 
we  do  not  know  all  that  shouid  be  known 
.tbout  drug  adversity;  that,  although  our 
preliminary  systematic  studies  rule  out  the 
■•.ist  majority  of  unduly  hazardous  drugs, 
we  do  not  yet  know  how  to  predict  all  ad- 
'•e.Te  effects  of  drvigs.  Widespread  experi- 
ence in  man  is  still  needed  to  develop  the 
Jull  story,  especially  to  elicit  the  rare  events. 
Oiten  the  rare  events  in  man  are  never  seen 
tn  animals  at  all.  For  this  reason  a  proba- 
tionary {>eriod  of  about  3  years  has  been  sug- 
Ee.sted.  during  which  all  physicians  would 
»e  required  to  make  special  observations  and 
to  turn  In  reports  of  both  good  and  bad 
unpredicted   reactions    to   new   drugs  '=. 

Experience  with  catastrophic  reactions  to 
drugs  is  that  drugs  that  act  on  the  central 
nervous  system  are  the  most  frequent  cause 
t;  mass  dlsiaster;    that  the  danger  of  mass 


'  Ciba  Pharmaceutical  Co.  "Drug  searches 
draw  on  best  of  two  worlds."  fl/ed.  World  News 
!0  Dc?    1965.  p.  46. 

M,  Weatherall.  Brit.  Med.  J.  1  May  1965, 
P  n74;  W.  Modell.  J.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.  198, 
♦15  (1966). 


catastrophe  becomes  substantial  only  when 
the  drug  escapes  from  control  by  the  medical 
profession  and  into  the  hands  of  the  lay- 
man; and  that  science  increases  the  pos- 
sibilities of  mass  drug  catastrophe  by 
technologic  advances — often  very  simple 
ones — that  make  possible  more  intense  and 
more  rapidly  developing  effects  on  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system,  either  Increasing  the 
effectiveness  of  old  drugs  or  creating  new 
drugs  having  similar  effects  but  greater 
potency  or  more  rapid  action. 

In  terms  of  the  potential  for  mass 
catastrophe,  inherent  in  new  drugs,  that 
I  have  outlined,  there  are  now  no  new 
drugs  having  unique  effects  on  the  central 
nervous  system,  but  there  Is  always  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  unique  action  that  man  finds 
especially  pleasurable;  and  there  is  a  special 
danger  because  little  can  be  learned  by  ex- 
perimentation on  animals  about  actions  of 
drugs  on  the  central  nervous  system  of  man 
that  make  for  addiction.  Most  immediate  is 
the  still-undetermined  hazard  of  the  very 
potent  and  easily  manufactured  LSD,  which 
is  out  of  control,  still  available  to  the  in- 
terested layman,  and  widely  and  indis- 
criminately used.  The  only  comforting  fea- 
ture is  that  LSD  is  not,  In  the  pharmacologic 
sense,  an  addictive  drug;  if  it  needs  to  be 
controlled  it  should  not  pose  the  same  great 
difficulties  as  do  narcotics. 

Perhaps  more  Important  today  to  all  of  us 
as  a  source  of  mass  drug  hazard  (than  new 
chemicals  introduced  for  therapy)  are  sub- 
stances that  are  not  always  defined  as 
drugs  and  are  used  in  industry  or  agricul- 
ture— pesticides,  herbicides,  gasoline  addi- 
tives, and  so  on.  We  are  chronically  exposed 
to  them  because  of  Indiscriminate  con- 
tamination of  our  environment,  and  neither 
physician  nor  layman  can  avoid  them.  These 
should  count  as  drug  hazards." 

Agreement  on  definition  of  drugs  and  drug 
adversity  is  essential  to  progress  and  safety. 
We  seem  to  be  unwilling  to  apply  definitions 
of  drug  and  drug  adversity  that  are  logical 
and  consistent  with  the  meanings  of  the  sci- 
ence of  pharmacology  and  can  be  used  in 
relation  to  the  acceptability  of  new  drugs  in 
medicine,  at  the  same  time  making  sense  of 
generally  accepted  practices  with  common 
drugs  which  today  are  more  wasteful  and  de- 
structive of  health  and  life  than  all  the 
new  drugs  tried,  used,  and  discarded  during 
the  last  century  of  pharmacologic  progress. 
What  needs  to  be  understood  and  Incorpo- 
rated Into  the  modern  definition  of  drug  ad- 
versity Is  not  the  truism  that  "most  drugs" 
or  even  "all  drugs"  are  toxic  (we  have  known 
this  for  a  long  time),  but  that  all  effects  of 
drugs — good,  bad,  and  indifferent — are  exam- 
ples of  drug  toxicity,  a  selective  toxicity  pro- 
ducing alterations  In  structure  and  func- 
tion, which  by  some  happy  chance  are  useful 
to  the  sick  man,  or,  by  some  misfortune, 
make  matters  worse  for  him." 

Our  new  drugs  are  the  products  of  a  well- 
grounded  scientific  program  that  has  led  to 
the  great  positive  achievements  of  modern 
therapeutics.  The  benefits  must  be  weighed 
attainst  the  cost,  which  is  far  less  than  ever 
before;  the  benefits  are  incomparably  great- 
er. The  concept  that  modern  pharmacologic 
advance  has  left  a  new  trail  of  disasters  in 
Its  wake  is  simply  untrue.  What  Is  true  is 
that  drug  development  has  grown  and  ex- 
panded very  rapidly,  that  reportage  is  better 
than  ever,  that  observation  is  more  acute, 
and  that  we  no  longer  placidly  accept  ad- 
verse reactions  of  drugs.  In  some  cases  of  old 
drug  problems,  matters  are  even  becoming 
worse. 

Unfortunately  the  layman  views  experi- 
mentation with  drugs  as  a  new,  dangerous, 
and    cold-blooded    scientific    pastime    con- 


ceived by  the  Nazis,  whereas  in  fact  it  is 
merely  a  safer,  more  public,  and  better  con- 
trolled version  of  the  natural,  unwitting,  in- 
evitable, historic,  and  too-often-catastro- 
phic drug  experimentation  in  man  that 
started  with  the  witch  doctor. 

A  great  current  danger  is  that  legislation 
based  on  an  inconsistent,  puritanical,  and 
illogical  definition  and  lacking  a  historic 
view  may  well  limit  drug  research  and  at  the 
same  time  may  aggravate  old,  and  create 
new  and  serious,  problems  of  drug  adversity. 

There  is  no  aspect  of  drug  experimentation 
on  man  that  is  not  more  ethically  handled 
now  than  In  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  Galen, 
or  Withering — and  now  handled  more  safely. 
If  a  code  is  needed  to  define  the  ethical  basis 
for  drug  research  In  man.  it  should  be  desig- 
nated to  protect  man  from  mass  disaster  as 
well  as  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  subjects 
of  drug  trials,  and  at  the  same  time  to  foster 
progress  in  therapeutics.  It  should  take  into 
account  past  as  well  as  current  history — not 
merely  thalidomide  but  penicillin  and  a  host 
of  other  mcxlern  drugs — and  it  must  have 
logic  and  consistency.  It  must  recognize  and 
weigh  the  accomplishments  of  pharmacology 
as  well  as  unavoidable  accidents  and  rare 
and  unpredictable  reactions  to  drugs. 

If  drug  disasters  have  become  less  frequent, 
one  cannot  attribute  the  fact  to  legislation. 
All  our  outstanding  modern  achievements 
in  pharmacotherapy  preceded  our  new  drug 
legislation;  It  is  more  logical  to  conclude 
that  they  result  from  the  basic  Interest  of 
the  biomedical  scientist  In  the  health  of  the 
community  and  from  his  drive.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  medical  .science  keeping  its  own  house 
in  order. 


•»  R.  L.  Brown,  Pesticides  in  Clinical  Prac- 
tice (Thomas,  Springfield,  111.,  1966). 

"  A.  Albert,  Selective  Toxicity  (Wiley.  New 
York.  ed.  3,  1965). 


RUSSIA   MOVES   AHEAD   IN   OCEAN- 
OGRAPHY RESEARCH 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
age  when  man's  attention  has  been  di- 
rected toward  the  exploration  and  con- 
quering of  space,  there  is  another  and  not 
so  well  pubHcized  exploration  into  yet 
another  unknown — the  mysteries  of  the 
ocean  depths. 

All  over  the  world  maritime  nations 
are  dedicating  more  and  more  of  their 
scientific  talents  to  discover  what  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  the  oceans  and  what  lies 
between  the  ocean  beds  and  the  surface. 
Of  course,  it  is  already  known  that  the 
seas  yield  vast  amounts  of  fish  and.  un- 
der wise  and  prudent  conservation  man- 
agement, can  produce  even  more.  It  is 
known,  too,  that  ocean  waters  contain 
vast  stores  of  mineral  wealth.  However, 
despite  the  work  that  has  gone  on  up  to 
this  time  the  fact  remains  that  we  are  at 
the  very  beginning  of  oceanography  re- 
search. The  United  States  is  heavily  em- 
barked upon  this  venture  but  from  a 
recent  account  appearing  in  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  written  by  Don  Pa£;e 
it  would  seem  that  once  more  in  a  vital 
race,  and  this  time  a  race  that  can  pro- 
duce economic  dividends,  we  are  lagging 
behind  the  Russians.  According  to  Mr. 
Page: 

The  Russians  have  Just  ordered  10  oceano- 
graphlc  research  vessels  from  a  Polish  yard. 
They'll  be  Impressive  boats — 282  feet  long. 
Ice-strengthened  with  twin  screws,  variable 
pitch  propellers  and  19  shipboard  laboratories 
apiece. 

We  must  concentrate  and  intensify  our 
efforts,  particularly  because  the  United 
States  is  blessed  with  a  wide  expanse  of 
Continental  Shelf  where  the  water  is  not 
too  deep  for  exploration  and  where  there 
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axe  great  concentrations  of  fish  and  other 
wealth. 


NATHAN  PRESENTS  EFFECTIVE  TES- 
TIMONY ON  NATIONS  POST- VIET- 
NAM PLANNING 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  4  days,  the  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal 
Policy  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
has  held  hearintis  on  revenue  .sharing 
and  Its  alternatives.  While  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  I  attended 
the  hearings  and  found  them  both  time- 
ly and  enlightening. 

I  was  especially  pleased  with  Dr. 
Richard  P.  Nathan's  excellent  remarks 
before  the  subcommittee  on  August  3. 
Dr.  Nathan  is  a  distinguished  economist 
at  the  Brookings  Institution  here  and  he 
has  correctly  pointed  out  the  need  for 
the  Congress  to  start  now  in  planning  for 
a  post- Vietnam  economy.  Should  we  fall 
to  start  now  in  this  difficult  planning 
process,  then  we  shall  lo.se  one  of  the 
great  opportunities  in  the  history  of  this 
country  to  grapple  constructively  with 
the  future  of  federalism 

Dr.  Nathan  points  out  that  several  al- 
ternatives and  combinations  with  tax 
sharing  will  be  helpful  In  meeting  the 
demands  of  State  and  local  governments. 
They  Include  tax  credits  and  tax  reduc- 
tions by  the  Federal  Government  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Nathans 
testimony  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  Prep.\reo  for  Presentatio.n  at 
THE  Joint  Econo.mic  Committee  Hearings 
ON  Revenue  dHARiNc  by  Richard  P  Na- 
than, THE  Brookincs  iNbTrruTioN.  Au- 
gust 3.  1967 

Desplt*  Its  tragic  cost.?  the  war  m  Vietnam 
offers  the  nation  a  unique  opportunity  to 
strike  a  comprehensively  planned  b.il'ance 
among  the  now  increasln?  number  of  major 
proposed  post-Vietnam  tlscal  pollcv  alterna- 
tives. When  the  war  end.^.  it  will  release  as 
much  as  »15  billion  In  nuw  committed  fed- 
eral resources  for  other  purposes,  even  asoum- 
Ing  continued  hlgh-ievel  economic  support 
and  defense  related  expenditures  In  South- 
east Asia.  Taking  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity requires  thorough  and  systematic 
planning  efforts  noi;'  con.siderlng  the  ad- 
ministrative feaslbUltv  a^  well  as  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  varlois  proposed  alternatives. 

My  own  view  Is  that  revenue  sharing 
should  be  a  major  component  of  the  na- 
tion's post-Vietnam  R.-cal  policy  mi.\- both 
for  political  reasons  as  it  relates  to  the  struc- 
ture and  future  of  our  federalism  and  for 
economic  reasons  as  it  relates  to  needs  for 
Improvements  in  th"  quality  and  qunntltv 
of  the  essential  public  services  provided  by 
state  and  loc  il  governments  But  revenue 
sharing  cannot  be  considered  in  a  vacuum 
If  we  are  to  take  advantage  of  the  onportu- 
nlty  to  develop  a  planned  and  balanced  post- 
Vietnam  fiscal  pollcv  mix  Other  alternatives 
are: 

First,  a  major  cnmmltme.nt  of  resources 
to  the  rehabilitation  of  deteriorated  core 
cities  which— If  the  ambitln\is  goals  of  the 
"model  city"  concept  are  to  be  achieved  on 
a  nationwide  basis— win  require  many  times 
the  resources  now  being  de.oted  to  this  new 
program: 

Second,  a  new  effort — either  through  a 
negative  Income  tax  or  a  family  allowance 
program— to  provide  thnse  who  live  below 
the  poverty  line  with  some  appropriate  guar- 


antee of  a  minimal  living  Income  on  a  more 
efficient  land.  I  would  add.  more  humane  i 
basis  than  under  most  existing  federal,  state, 
and  local  public  weliare  prot;rams;   and 

Third,  a  tax  reduction.  In  .-.cognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  domestic  production  side 
of  the  private  sector  is  being  squeezed  by 
current  spending  for  the  war  erfort 

These  three  alternatr.es  by  no  means  ex- 
haust the  list.  More  anti-poverty  spending 
I  besides  Income  support  type  programs),  ex- 
panded regional  economic  development  pro- 
grams on  the  order  of  the  Appalachla  pro- 
gram, increased  f<Telgn  aid,  and  antl-mlsslle 
missiles  are  all  contenders  and  all  have 
strong  supporters 

These  various  alternatives  can,  of  course, 
be  combined  and  blended  in  any  number  of 
ways,  and  it  Is  ultimately  the  President  and 
the  Congress  that  will  have  to  deal  with 
these  resource  allocation  or  planning  issues.* 
There  are,  hijwever.  two  points  about  the 
packaging  of  p<iHcies  that  I  would  like  to 
stress. 

I      FOCUSING     ON     BROAD     AND     U.NDERSTANDABLE 
POLICY    COALS 

Growing  out  of,  and  in  the  thirtv  vears 
subsequent  to,  the  New  Deal,  the  federal 
government  has  responded  largely  on  an 
ad  hoc,  piecemeal  basis  to  domestic  public 
expenditure  needs  The  Increase  in  the  num- 
ber and  specificity  of  categorical  federal 
grants-in-aid  over  this  period  has  been  wide- 
ly commented  upon  in  the  past  year.  Inval- 
uable testimony  on  the  Impact  of  exl.sting 
federal  aids  has  been  collected  by  the  Muskle 
ana  RlblcofT  Subcommittees  of  the  Senate. 
These  hearings,  as  well  as  other  recent 
-.tudies  and  reports,  reveal  an  increasing  and 
disturbing  tendency  for  decision -maJclng  at 
aU  levels  of  government  to  be  turned  over 
by  default  to  specialists  (Including  highly 
paid  experts  in  grantsman.shlp)  as  .i  result  of 
the  comple-xity  and  wide  diver'^itv  of  the 
federal  grant-in-aid  system,  if  indeed  It  can 
be  called  a  system. 

In  this  context,  it  Is  desirable  that  we 
move  away  from  narrow  and  highly  specific 
:ederal  aids  la  movement  which  it  can  be 
.irgued  has  already  begum  and  focus  In- 
stead on  new  and  broader  federal  aid  instru- 
ments. Revenue  sharing  and  the  several 
major  domestic  policy  alternatives  men- 
•loned  above  fulflU  this  criteria  in  terms  of 
being  the  type  of  big  and  clear  issues  on 
which  a  Iree  political  system  such  as  ours 
should  focus.  The  essential  point  here  Is 
that  revenue  sharing,  a  major  core  city  re- 
habilitation program,  family  allowances,  all 
can  be  levers  for  ."-eforming  our  total  grant- 
in-aid  system,  because  at  the  same  time  that 
they  meet  major  public  needs,  they  also  help 
to  simplify  and  broaden  the  bases  on  which 
the  federal  government  provides  financial 
aid  to  states  and  localities. 

This  is  r.ot  to  say  that  Internal  gr;int-ln- 
ald  reforms  of  the  kind  urged  bv  the  Presi- 
dent and  now  being  considered  by  the  Bureau 
'>f  the  Budget  are  unnecessary.  Rather,  that 
■Me  must  go  beyond  these  Internal  and  limited 
steps  In  thinking  about  the  future  role  of  na- 
tional government  fiscal  subvention-  in  our 
federalism.  Revenue  sharing,  as  a  generalized 
supportive  supplement  to  state  .md  local  re- 
.sources  Is  particularly  well  suited  to  this 
purpose.  It  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that 
many  proponents  urge  revenue  sharing  as  a 
supplement  to— not  substitute  for— the  pres- 
ent wide  assay  of  categorical  federal  grants- 
in-aid. 


•  It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  1967  Economic  Report  established 
an  Interagency  planning  group  under  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors  "to  review  our 
readiness  (to  adjust  to  peace) ."  Economic  Re- 
vort  of  the  President.  January  1967  dd 
23-24. 


2.    POLITICS    AND    THE    FISCAL    POLICY    PLA.VM.Ni; 
PROLt.SL^ 

The  second  point  I  would  stress  is  that 
post-Vietnam  planning  should  be  political 
and  administrative,  as  well  as  ecoriomic.  it 
must  not  become  the  sole  province  of  the 
economist  The  "how-to-do-it"  qr.e.^'.ions  of 
policy  implementation  are  increasingly  b«. 
coming  a.s  important  as  the  basic  question 
of  what  needs  to  be  done 

Here  again  the  revenue  sharing  idea,  as 
essentially  a  new  political  ;n.«truni?nt.  has 
obvious  rele-.ance.  But  the  other  options, 
loo,  must  be  evaluated  in  terms  o:'  their  ad- 
ministrative feasibility  and  impact  It  ma; 
be,  for  example,  that  a  broadened  and  ex- 
panded core  city  rehabilitation  prograro 
would  be  more  effective  than  the  "model 
cities"  approach  as  presently  5tri:.-tured 
Such  a  program  might  perhaps  inj:Mde  the 
states  as  a  partner  (where  and  only  where 
the  state  Is  willing  to  contribute  a  given 
percentage  of  the  program)  on  :»  H.is:r  th.n 
would  make  the  core  city  rehabili*.,>'ion  plan 
the  respon-slbility  of  a  federal-state-local 
agency  with  any  two  votes  conrroIUng  so 
that  the  federal  government  would  not  have 
an  automatic  veto.  Similarly  broadened  and 
more  flexible  federal  aid  approaches  can  be 
devised  In  other  a'-ear-  both  for  r.ff.  policy 
options  and  for  existing  federally  aid?d  func- 
tions, such  a.s  manpower  services  education, 
and  transportation 

To  summarize  i  would  stress  Xhr^^  points- 
(!i  that  revenue  sharing  be  eva'.'uxted  in 
the  context  o:  broad  post-Vletn:::n  fiscal 
policy  planning:  (2i  that  Its  polltlCTl  as  well 
.IS  economic,  aspects  be  carefully  assessed; 
and  (3)  that,  in  fact,  the  who:e  question  of 
the  post-Vietnam  fiscal  policy  ir.ix  in  large 
part  Involves  political  questions  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  structure  and  f.Ture  of 
-\merican  federalism 
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FIVE  HUNDRED  SIGN  PETITION  OP 
SUPPORT  FOR  BILINCiU.AL  EDUCA- 
TION BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Council  of  Mexican-American 
Women  of  Los  Ani,'eles.  Calif.,  has  long 
been  active  in  bringing  justice  and 
equality  of  opportunity  to  our  fellow  citl- 
zen.s  of  Mexican  extraction.  Evidence  of 
their  capability  is  shown  In  the  ap'wint- 
inent  of  their  President,  Miss  Lupe  An- 
ETUiano.  to  a  position  in  the  newly  estab- 
lished Mexican-American  Education 
Unit  in  the  Office  of  Education 

Recently  the  Council  ol  Me.xican- 
American  Womr^n  circulated  a  petition 
for  support  of  S.  428,  the  bilinciul  edu- 
cational bill,  which  received  over  500 
.signatures  in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  I 
regret  that  the  limitations  of  space  will 
not  permit  l!ie  printing  of  these  names 
of  support,  but  I  ask  that  the  reasons  of 
support  which  were  given  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  with  an  indication  of  the  500 
signatures  from  the  Los  Ansele.^  area  at 
this  point  and  also  the  transmittal  letter 
of  Miss  Ann  Ramirez  of  Los  Anseles.  first 
vice  president  of  the  Council  of  Mexi- 
can-American Women. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Petition  sponsored  by  the  Council  of 
Mexican-American  Women) 
Petitio.v:  Reasons  for  Support  of  S  428 
This  nation  possesses  a  conslder.ib'e  reser- 
voir of  natural  bilingual  peoples. 

Tne  Immensity  and  complexity  of  the  needs 
of  non-EnglLsh  speaking  ciilldren  especially 


Mexican-American  children  In  the  Southwest 
have  not  been  met. 

Specific  funds  for  non-Englith  spealdng 
children  would  reflect  a  concern  to  perceive 
him.  his  language  and  his  culture  as  an  asset 
to  our  American  society. 

The  goals  of  this  nation  are  to  prepare 
functioning  citizens  in  this  democratic  so- 
ciety. 

Therefore, 

We  the  undersigned  go  on  record  in  sup- 
port of  the  bilingual  education  bill  S.  428 
iLtroduced  by  Senator  Yarborough  of  Texas. 

(Attached  to  the  petition  were  the  sup- 
porting signatures  of  500  persons  from  the 
Los  Angeles  area.)  i 


I 


Council  of  Mexican -American  Women, 

Lov  Angeles,  Calif.,  July  20.  1967. 
Senator  YAHsoROfOH. 
5t-7iafc  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborough  :  We  of  the 
Council  of  Mexican-American  Women  sup- 
port your  Senate  Bill  428. 

We  believe  that  this  legislation  will  extend 
education   that   will   meet   the  special   needs 
01  the  Mexican-American  of  the  Southwest. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Ann  Ramirez. 
First  Vice-President.  Council  oj  Mexican- 
American  Women. 

REACTIVATION  OF  THE  BATTLESHIP 

••NEW  JERSEY" 

Mr.  MURPHY,  Mr.  President.  It  was 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I 
learned  of  the  decision  by  the  Defense 
Department  to  reactivate  the  battleship 
Sew  Jersey. 

This  warship  will  be  a  potent  addition 
to  our  naval  forces  in  Vietnam,  and  its 
reactivation  is  a  step  long  overdue. 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell]  for  his 
leadership  in  the  campaign  that  eventu- 
ally convinced  the  Defense  Department 
of  a  battleship's  value  in  Vietnam,  The 
firepower  mustered  by  the  New  Jersey 
will  accomplish  the  same  results  as  aerial 
bDmbardment  in  many  target  situations. 
An  acknowledged  expert  in  defense  mat- 
tci's.  Senator  Russell  sometime  ago  con- 
cluded that  many  lives  could  be  saved  by 
allowing  a  battleship  to  carry  out  some 
of  the  missions  now  falling  to  our  avia- 
tors. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr.  Han- 
sen] and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire IMr.  McIntyre]  lent  their  support 
to  the  proposal  of  reactivating  a  battle- 
ship, and  I  commend  them  for  it. 

My  own  interest  revolved  entirely 
around  the  question:  Can  the  use  of 
battleship  fire  acomplish  the  desired  ob- 
jective while  saving  lives  of  American 
aviators?  I  concluded  that  it  can.  As  I 
observed  in  a  speech  last  April  28. 1  think 
the  arguments  in  support  of  that  propo- 
sition are  convincing. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  number  of 
aircraft  that  have  been  lost  over  North 
Vietnam.  The  toll  now  stands  at  more 
than  625,  according  to  official  figures.  If 
a  battleship,  accomplishing  equal  results, 
can  save  even  one  plane  and  the  life  of 
the  pilot  flying  it.  I  believe  it  is  worth 
reactivating  one.  The  prospects  are  good 
that  many  more  planes  can  be  saved. 

I  also  believe  that  battleship  fire,  in 
many  instances,  can  be  more  effective 
than  bombing  from  the  air.  Its  shells  can 
be  focused  upon  a  target  such  as  a  bridge, 


and  the  shelling  can  continue  unabated, 
thus  preventing  rebuilding  from  proceed- 
ing immediately  as  often  occurs  after 
aerial  bombardment. 

I  am  also  persuaded  of  the  battleship's 
value  by  the  chance  of  saving  Vietnamese 
lives.  NavaJ  authorities  assure  me  that 
battleship  fire  can  be  directed  with  pin- 
point accuracy.  A  naval  shell  has  a  mini- 
mum chance  of  strasdng  to  civilian  areas. 
This,  too,  is  a  worthwhile  reason  for 
reactivating  the  New  Jersey. 

So  I  applaud  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's decision,  and  I  look  forward  to 
the  recommissionlng  of  tliis  great  vessel. 


NOT  "nME  FOR  A  CHANGE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  senior  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Magnuson]  and  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  dis- 
cussed on  the  Senate  floor  the  plight  of 
the  lumber  industry  in  their  respective 
States. 

As  I  understand  the  problem,  because 
Japanese  interests  can  pay  more  for  raw 
logs  to  be  imported  to  their  country  than 
lumber  companies  in  these  States  can 
afford,  there  is  a  shortage  of  logs  avail- 
able for  lumber  mills,  and  many  towns 
dependent  on  thriving  lumber  industries 
face  economic  "disaster." 

Mr.  President,  I  can  appreciate  and 
endorse  the  concern  expressed  by  the 
Senators  for  the  plight  of  their  constit- 
uents. I  will  support  almost  any  means 
available  designed  to  assist  the  lumber 
industries  in  Washington  and  Oregon. 
However,  I  feel  comjielled  at  this  time  to 
speak  out  against  one  suggestion  for 
relieving  the  pressure  on  the  supply  of 
raw  logs  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

This  suggestion  would  have  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  lift  a  ban  on  the  ex- 
port of  raw  logs  harvested  in  Alaska 
forests.  The  thinking  is  that  if  raw  logs 
were  available  for  export  for  Alaska,  the 
demand  for  raw  logs  from  Washington 
and  Oregon  forests  would  diminish,  mak- 
ing more  logs  available  for  lumber  mills 
in  those  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tions if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  were 
to  impose  a  ban  or  a  limit  of  exports  of 
raw  logs  from  Washington  and  Oregon, 
but  the  wholesale  lifting  of  such  a  ban 
in  Alaska  could  have  serious  economic 
repercussions  for  my  State's  developing 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  the  ban  on  export  of 
raw  logs  from  Alaska  was  instituted  lon,7 
ago.  This  was  done  with  one  principal 
aim  in  mind,  and  that  was  to  encourage 
establishment  of  permanent  industries  in 
Alaska.  The  late  B.  Frank  Heintzleman, 
formerly  regional  forester  of  Alaska,  and 
later  to  become  Governor  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska,  was  the  motivating  force 
behind  the  export  ban.  It  was  his  view, 
accepted  by  the  Forest  Service  and  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  en- 
thusiastically by  the  people  of  Alaska, 
that  if  an  export  policy  were  permitted 
the  day  would  never  come  when  a  pulp 
mill  would  be  constructed  and  would  op- 
erate there.  The  widsom  of  all  this  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  two  big 
mills,  one  at  Ketchikan  and  one  at  Sitka, 
have  been  built  and  are  operating  at  full 


capacity  now.  One  further  sale  of  for- 
est timber  remains  to  be  accomplished 
before  a  third — and  probably  the  last  big 
operation  that  Tongass  National  Forest 
timber  can  support — comes  into  being. 
The  policy  has  proved  successful.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  pulp  mills,  local  processing 
mills  have  been  built  in  Alaska  and  Alas- 
ka lumber  products  have  been  exported 
to  Japan,  aiding  the  Nation's  balance-of- 
payments  problem,  as  well  as  creating 
jobs  for  people  and  tax  revenues  for  the 
State. 

The  annual  harvest  of  logs  in  Alaska 
can  and  will  be  increased,  I  think  it  is 
important  to  note  that  major  lumber 
firms  are  interested  in  purchasing  Alaska 
timber  with  the  stipulation  that  they 
must  construct  processing  plants. 

The  timber  industry  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  Alaska's  overall  economy.  To 
reverse  a  policy  designed  to  assist  eco- 
nomic development  of  Alaska  would  be 
most  shortsighted,  indeed.  It  would  be 
a  step  backward  in  time  to  the  era  when 
Alaska  was  considered  a  territoi-y  lor 
ravishing  rather  than  a  State  for  de- 
veloping. 


HEED  L.   B.   J.'S   CALL  FOR  ORDER, 
JUSTICE.   AND   EQUALITY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
four  Negro  leaders  who  have  spent  their 
lives  fighting  for  justice  and  equal  rights, 
last  week  issued  a  statement  which,  in 
my  opinion,  sums  up  the  responsible 
opinion  of  responsible  Americans  who 
want  to  support  their  President  in  his 
quest  for  order,  justice,  and  equality. 

The  statement  by  Roy  Wilkins,  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr..  Whitney  Young,  Jr., 
and  A.  Philip  Randolph,  struck  at  the 
heart  of  recent  conflict  by  stating: 

There  Is  no  injustice  which  Justifies  the 
present  destruction  of  the  Negro  community 
and  its  people. 

And  they  condemned  the  rioting,  loot- 
ing, and  violence  in  absolute  terms. 

But  they  also  said  the  Negro  people 
must  not  submit  tamely  to  joblessness, 
inadequate  housing,  poor  schooling,  in- 
sult, humiliation  and  attack. 

And  this  is  the  platform  on  which  the 
Congress  must  build  its  future  attitude 
toward  riots. 

We  cannot  let  the  riots  turn  us  away 
from  the  unfinished  business  of  America. 

We  cannot  let  the  riots  turn  us  away 
from  supporting  President  Johnson's  ex- 
cellent urban  programs  to  transform 
Ameiica. 

We  cannot  let  the  riots  blind  us  to  the 
accomplishments  of  the  past  and  our 
hopes  of  the  future. 

We  now  have  an  unparalleled  oppor- 
tunity to  restore  faith  and  peace  among 
the  citizenry. 

Let  us  do  it  now. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "A  Plea  for  Reason— and  Justice," 
published  in  the  New  York  Post  of 
July  27. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Plea  for  Reason  and  Justice 

Four  Negro  leaders  who  have  long  fought 
the  battle  for  Justice  have  Issued  an  appeal 
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that  deserves  to  be  heard  In  the  black  ghet- 
tos. In  the  white  suburbs,  in  the  halls  of 
Congress — by  ever>'  segment  of  the  nation — 
If  we  are  to  resume  the  quest  for  equality 
and  end  the  futile  turmoil  In  the  streets. 

"There  Is  no  injustice  which  Justifies  the 
present  destruction  of  the  Negro  commu- 
nity and  Its  people."  declared  the  statement 
signed  by  Martin  Luther  King  Jr..  A  Philip 
Randolph,  Roy  Wllkins  and  Whitney  Young 
Jr.  They  added: 

"We  call  upon  Negro  jituens  throughout 
the  nation  to  forego  the  temptAtion  to  dis- 
regard the  law.  This  does  not  mean  that 
we  should  submit  tamely  to  Joblesaness.  In- 
adequate housing.  p.xir  schooling,  Insult. 
humiliation  and  attack.  It  does  require  a 
redoubling  of  efforts  through  legitimate 
means  to  end  these  wrongs  and  disabilities. 
We  appeal  not  only  to  black  Americans,  but 
also  to  our  fellow  white  citizens,  who  are 
not  blameless  .  .  .  The  90th  Congress  has 
exhibited  an  Incredible  Indifference  to  hard- 
ships of  the  ghetto  dwellers." 

In  cold  figures,  the  "Indifference"  amounts 
to  this:  the  projected  urban  anti-poverty 
allocation  has  been  m^re  than  halved  by 
the  Administration,  .ind  Is  now  only  11.000.- 
000,000.  Congress  has  shown  sUns  of  cutting 
It  still  further  Vietnam  war  spending  has 
also  cut  deeply  Into  other  domestic  pro- 
grams— primarily  school  aid-  which  could 
help  answer  the  needs  of  the  lower  depths. 

But,  as  the  tour  leaders  assert,  "the  riots 
have  not  contributed  .to  the  eradica- 
tion of  these  Just  complaints." 

We  echo  their  urgent  wt^rds:  "No  one 
benefits  under  mob  law  Lets  end  It  now  I" 
Then  let  us  try  to  begin  anew  the  fight  for 
equity  and  decency  that  cannot  be  won  by 
wild  looting,  aimless  lawlessness — or  smug 
apathy. 


U.S.  SALES  OF  WEAPONS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  '.vhlch  ap- 
peared in  the  July  24,  1967,  edition  of 
the  Charleson,  W.  Va  ,  Gazette,  entitled 
"United  Stat€s  Cant  Honestly  Seek 
Peace,  Sell  Weapons,  Too  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNrrEO  States  C.*n  t  Honestly  Seek  Peace. 
Sell  Weapons.  Too 

It  stands  to  reason  that  a  Nasser  armed 
to  the  teeth  with  planes,  tanks,  guns  and 
ammunition  Is  c;olng  to  be  more  belligerent 
and  more  Inclined  to  make  warlike  moves 
against  a  neighbor  (such  is  clo.sing  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba)  than  a  Nasser  without  arms  but 
with  a  good  supply  of  agricultural  equipment 
to  keep  his  people  busy. 

It  la  equally  logical  that  In  underdeveloped 
nations,  where  the  m.xsses  are  111  fed.  HI 
clothed.  111  housed,  and  largely  Illiterate  their 
leaders  would  serve  better  by  upgrading  the 
economy  and  aiding  humanity  than  by  mak- 
ing war,  which  they  can  do  only  If  they  have 
the  armaments 

Naaser  is  mentioned  only  by  way  of  ex- 
ample, since  he  was  )nvol\^ed  In  the  latest 
war  to  break  out.  and  the  same  could  be  said 
about  other  leaders  on  a  number  of  conti- 
nents. 

It  Is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  mem- 
bers of  the  US  Senate,  anljng  others,  nre 
concerned  with  the  U  S  military  aid  pro- 
gram as  a  threat  to  international  peace. 

Unquestionably,  as  the  major  arms  sup- 
plier of  the  Arab  states,  the  Soviet  Union 
bears  a  large  share  of  responsibility  for  the 
Middle  East  war,  even  though  most  of  I's 
Investment  wound  up  as  useless  hardware  In 
the  desert.  But  Am.eric.H.n  hands  are  anything 
but  clean,  for  our  own  government  also  fed 
the  Middle  East  arms  race  which  finally 
erupted  In  predicable  war 


A-s  Sen  Frank  Church.  D-Iduho,  noted 
In  a  recent  Senate  t>peecn  on  "Arsenal  Di- 
plomacy," the  US.  lias  granted  $322  mil- 
lion In  military  aid  co  the  Arab  states  since 
World  War  II,  while  selling  Israel  528  mil- 
lion In  arms. 

Church  viewed  President  Johnson's  call 
for  reporting  to  the  United  Natlgns  of  arm.s 
shipments  to  the  area  as  a  constructive  pro- 
fOTsal.  but  said  It  will  not  stanch  the  flow 
of  arms  to  the  Middle  East.  As  a  second 
step  back  from  the  brink,  he  urged  that 
the  U  3  make  every  effort  to  reach  agree- 
ment among  the  suppliers  of  arms  to  the 
region — the  great  powers  and  notably 
Russia — on  an  arms  embargo  or  a  stringent 
arms  limitation  applicable  to  Arab  and 
Israeli  alike. 

Certainly,  for  the  future  peace  of  the 
.Middle  East.  It  Is  obvious  that  Russia  and 
the  US.  must  agree  to  refrain  from  fueling 
a  new  arms  race  there  It  Is  also  self-evident 
that  even  without  juch  an  agreement,  we 
have  nothing  to  gain  from  further  arms 
shipments  to  the  Araos.  And  surely  the  time 
has  come  to  revise  the  whole  policy  of 
"arsenal  diplomacy"  which  has  made  our 
country  the  dominant  supplier  of  weapons 
to  the  world 

Church  had  some  Interesting,  even  fright- 
ening, figures  to  offer  on  the  subject. 

"In  the  eyes  of  much  of  the  world,"  he 
said,  "the  United  States  seems  more  In- 
tent on  furnishing  swords  than  plowshares 
During  the  past  17  years,  we  have  bestowed 
r,n  foreign  governments  18  billion  In  mili- 
tary vehicles  and  weapons.  $7  billion  in  air- 
craft. $5  billion  In  ammunition  $2  billion  In 
ships.  *2  billion  In  communications  equip- 
ment, II  5  billion  In  missiles  and  $3  billion 
in  other  supplies  Services  granted  in  the 
form  of  base  construction,  training  repair, 
and  spare  parts  amounted  to  an  additional 
$8  billion,  for  a  stag^^erlng  total  of  $37  bil- 
lion dispensed  abroad  since  1950  " 

As  If  to  augment  the.se  massive  gifts  of 
arms.  Church  said  the  Defense  Department 
!s  now  engaged  In  a  mushrooming  sales 
c,impalgn  Direct  sales  to  foreign  govern- 
ments already  exceed  $16  billion,  while 
Pentagon  officials  anticipate  orders  worth 
another  $15  billion  in  the   next  decade 

"Today."  said  Church,  "the  federal  gov- 
ernment IS  the  principal  arms  dispenser  of 
the  world,  giving  away  advancing  credit, 
and  promoting  the  sale  of  a  volume  of 
.irrna  more  than  six  times  that  of  our  nearest 
rival,  the  Soviet  Union," 

One  broad  Justification  for  serving  up 
American  military  hardware  on  a  global 
platter,  much  of  It  to  countries  far  removed 
from  Communist  neighbors.  Is  that  It  serves 
to  bolster  resistance  to  subversion  from 
within. 

But.  sUd  Church.  "Vietnam  Is  a  poign- 
ant example  of  the  failure  of  American 
guns  to  create  loyalty  out  of  fear  and  dis- 
trust Massive  injections  of  U  S  we.ipona, 
ammunition,  equipment,  and  supplies  failed 
to  turn  the  tide  agaln.-Jt  the  insurgents  Our 
own  troops  had  to  be  summoned  and  the 
war  converted  Into  an  American  engage- 
ment  ■ 

Another  argument  for  the  sale  of  tlie 
wares  of  war  Is  that  It  helps  to  erase  our 
balance  of  payments  detlclti 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
sees  It  differently:  "The  US  balance  of 
payments  Is  not  In  such  perilous  condition 
that  It  has  to  be  salvnged  by  taking  blood 
money  from  poorer  countries  If  we  turn 
down  every  sales  requ'il  for  useless  mili- 
tary equipment  to  nations  which  cannot  af- 
ford such  expensive  bnubles,  the  efTect  on 
our  balance  of  payments  would  sc.irccly  be 
noticed  ' 

Church  al.so  points  out  that  foreign  armies 
are  a  risky  Investment  and  that  we  pay 
a  heavy  political  cost  for  supporting  t.hem. 
adding: 

"In  any  poor  country  of  Asia.  Africa,  or 
Latin    America,   where    there    Is   an    uncon- 


scionable concentration  of  wealth  the  army 
Is  usually  the  hate  svmbol  of  the  status 
quo.  Military  governments,  however  stable 
they  may  appear,  tend  to  be  brittle  as  well 
as  repressive." 

As  Church  sees  It,  the  greatest  danger 
to  world  peace — assuming  we  can  prevent 
the  war  In  Vietnam  from  widening  into  a 
World  war  Is  from  s<  nie  regional  dispute 
Igniting  Into  a  conflagration  which  spreads 
out  of  the  control  of  those  who  supplied  the 
arms  which  touched  It  o.l. 

The  United  States  should  get  out  of  this 
dirty  business  of  giving  or  selling  arms  to 
start  wars,  and  should  push  for  U.N  action 
to  control  regional  arms  races.  Then  we  could 
talk  In  g'K-id  conscience  about  wMrld  peace. 


CARMICHAEL  STATEMENTS  IN  CUBA 
GO  BEYOND  FREE  SPEECH 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  the 
statemcnt.s  of  Stokely  Carmichael  in 
Cuba,  making  threats  against  President 
John.son,  British  Prime  Minister  Harold 
Wilson,  and  other  high  U.S.  officials,  run 
fa'r  beyond  the  reasonable  limits  of  free- 
dom of  spt-ech, 

I  liave  long  been  CL-ncerned  about  the 
operation.s  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  have  studied  its  operations 
most  carefully,  but  his  assertions  that 
"the  US.  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
has  international  license  to  kill,  and  if 
the  CIA  continues  to  assassinate  fighters 
and  guerrillas,  vengeance  must  be  taken 
against  Western  leaders,"  are  wholly 
without  substance  and  can  serve  only 
to  prejudice  the  proper  and  defensible 
intelligence  activities  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 


AV(JU8t   3,    1967 
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HIGH-SPEED    GROUND    TRANSPOR- 
TATION PROGRAM 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
which  I  submitted  today  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  regarding 
the  proposed  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follo\v^ 

Statemfnt  by  Senator  HfCH  Scott  on  Fist  al 

1968   Ari'ROPRIATlONS    FOR    THE    Depart.mfnt 

op  Transportation 

Mr  Chairman.  In  connectlrm  with  the  De- 
p  irtment  of  Transportation  appropriations 
bin  for  fiscal  year  1968.  which  Is  curreri'ly 
before  your  C  mimlttee.  I  wish  to  submit  the 
following  statement 

I  have  con.sulcred  the  possible  effects  of 
budget  cuts  which  the  House  voted  both  In 
demonstration  projects  and  In  research  and 
development  pertaining  to  the  Office  of  High 
Speed  Ground  Transportation  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

It  Is  my  position  that  the  demonstration 
proiiram  should  be  continued  and  should  be 
funded  to  produce  adequate  and  favorable 
results  I  WMuld  question  whether  the  reduc- 
tion voted  bv  the  House  Apprcprl.itl<jns  Com- 
mittee would  leave  sufficient  funds  to  pro- 
duce a  constructive  and  worthwhile  p-ogram 

Specifically,  I  urce  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee carefully  examine  the  House  action 
in  eliminating  $3,511,000  for  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  "Auto-Ferry"  concept  The  House 
Appropriations  Committee  questioned  why 
private  industry  could  not  finance  this  proj- 
ect It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  purpose 
of  the  demonstration  Is  to  determine  whether 
the  project  could  be  self-sustaining  and  until 
this  Is  proven  we  cannot  expect  p'lvate  in- 
du.ctry   to  risk  funds  (.'.    this   magnitude    In 


view  of  the  potential  that  appears  possible 
from  this  tj-pe  of  operation,  which  could 
benefit  many  areas  of  the  United  States,  I 
urge  that  the  demonstration  be  allowed. 
When  a  favorable  answer  Is  obtained,  It 
would  appear  reasonable  for  the  Congress  to 
expect  that  private  Industry  Invest  the  funds 
necessary  to  expand  this  project  In  other 
sections  of  the  country. 

This  would  be  consistent  with  what  I 
understand  to  be  one  of  the  objectives  of  the 
High  Speed  Ground  Transportation  Act,  that 
of  encouraging  private  Investment  by  means 
if  a  small  Initial  Federal  expenditure.  Fur- 
t.*iermore.  It  has  been  called  to  my  attention 
that  between  $15  to  $2  million  has  already 
been  expended  of  a  total  project  cost  of 
53.511.000.  Thus,  for  little  additional  expendi- 
ture the  project  can  be  carried  forth  to  a 
meaningful  conclusion.  The  alternative 
would  be  to  shelve  the  project  with  little 
benefit  accruing  from  the  already  expended 
funds. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  turn  atten- 
tion from  the  Auto-Perry  Project  to  other 
p.hases  of  the  High  Speed  Ground  Trans- 
pijrtation  program. 

While  I  recognize  the  urgent  need  for 
Congress  to  minimize  spending.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  reduction  of  $450,000  from  the 
New  York  to  Boston  high  speed  demonstra- 
tion would  jeopardize  the  success  of  that 
particular  project  Moreover,  the  reductions 
:n  the  research  and  development  expendl- 
ttires  for  the  High  Speed  Ground  Transporta- 
tion program  are  particularly  severe,  espe- 
cially when  compared  to  Government- 
.Inanced  research  and  development  for  other 
modes  of  transportation,  such  as  the  nearly 
$200  million  in  research  and  development 
being  spent  for  the  SST  project  and  the 
c„untless  millions  being  spent  on  highway 
systems.  I  would  urge  that  you  carefully 
e.xamlne  the  Department  of  Transportation's 
appropriation  requests  and  wherever  prac- 
tical furnish  the  requested  funds.  As  a  guide- 
line I  would  suggest  that  research  and  de- 
velopment expenditures  be  made  where  there 
i.<;  some  prospect  for  tangible  benefits  for 
industry  and  the  public  in  the  immediate 
liiture. 

In  conclusion,  my  basic  concern  is  that 
this  new  agency,  which  was  created  by  Act 
:  Congress,  should  not  be  handlc:ipped  by 
insufficient  resources  from  accomplishing 
•::ose  objectives  which  we  have  established 
.1.*  their  re.sponslbillty.  Prom  my  examination 
of  the  action  taken  by  the  House.  It  would 
•ppear  that  the  cuts  which  have  been  made 
*;U  hamper  the  Department  from  accom- 
plishing lis  goals.  I  feel  at  least  a  partial 
restoration  of  funds  would  be  In  keeping 
with  our  re!--poiislbllltles  to  the  public  at  this 
'.;me, 

I 

TAX  DECISION  SHOULD  BE 
DELAYED 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
mv  opinion  that  Conp:ress  should  wait 
until  September  to  decide  whether  or  not 
to  approve  the  tax  Increase  requested  by 
President  Johnson.  Congress  will  have  a 
better  reading  of  the  economic  indica- 
tors and  also  of  the  increased  cost  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  on  which  to  base  Its 
decision. 

The  President's  request  for  a  tax  in- 
crease and  also  for  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  troops  to  be  .sent  to  Vietnam  is 
a  kind  of  dual  escalation. 

On  the  basis  of  the  record  of  the  past 
year,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  an 
increa.se  in  troops  of  this  number  will 
Ifad  to  success.  But  if  it  Is  done,  un- 
doubtedly the  cost  of  the  war  will  be 
sreatly   accelerated,   and   Congress  will 


have  to  give  more  serious  attention  to 
the  proposed  tax  increase. 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  we 
ought  not  to  act  on  it  until  September, 
when  we  will  have  a  better  reading  of  the 
economic  indicators  and  also  of  the  in- 
creased cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It 
may  well  be  that  a  tax  increase  at  that 
point  may  have  the  effect  of  slowing 
down  the  economy  when  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  accelerate  it  in  order  to  increase 
production  to  meet  growing  domestic  and 
international  demands. 


OPPOSITION  BY  U.S.  MERCHANT 
MARINE  TO  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 
TREATIES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
starting  on  July  24,  1967,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Inter-American  Affairs  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has 
been  conducting  hearings  on  pending 
House  concurrent  resolutions  sponsored 
by  some  135  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  opposition  to  the  basic 
purposes  and  provisions  of  the  proposed 
Panama  Canal  treaties. 

At  the  hearings  on  August  2,  a  prin- 
cipal witness  was  Ralph  E.  Casey,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
Institute,  who  spoke  for  that  organiza- 
tion and  the  Pacific  American  Steamship 
Association  of  which  Ralph  B.  Dewey  is 
president.  These  two  organizations  rep- 
resent a  large  part  of  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine. 

I  point  out  in  particular  one  very  im- 
portant paragraph  of  the  statement 
which  Messrs.  Casey  and  Dewey  pre- 
sented. They  point  out  that  Congress  will 
be  abdicating  completely  from  all  over- 
sight of  the  canal  and  its  operations. 
They  say: 

Our  deepest  concern  In  the  new  treaty  is 
the  manner  in  which  Congress  will  relinquish 
its  surveillance  over  the  operational  aspects 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  tolls  structure. 
We  see  In  the  establishment  of  a  bl-national 
authority  the  removal  from  the  Congress  of 
its  historic  role  In  Canal  affairs.  We  see  in  the 
bi-iiatlonal  authority,  the  built-in  terfip- 
tation  to  act  In  a  manner  calculated  to  cater 
to  diplomatic  pressures  without  the  check- 
mate of  Congressional  approval  or  disap- 
proval. We  see  In  the  establishment  of  a  bi- 
national  authority  the  removal  of  those  dis- 
ciplines which  have  so  effectively  brought 
about  an  efficient  operation  of  the  Canal  and 
a  harmonious  arrangement  between  the 
Canal  management  and  users  of  the  Canal. 

As  our  maritime  industry  will  be  di- 
rectly and  adversely  affected,  by  the  pro- 
posed treaties  with  Panama  and  has  ex- 
pressed very  definite  ideas  that  will  assist 
all  members  of  the  Senate  in  evaluating 
the  treaty  proposals,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  indicated  statement  by 
Mr.  Casey  and  its  attachments  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follov/s: 

Statement  on  Behalf  of  P.acific  American 
Steamship  Association  and  American 
Merchant  Marine  Instiiute  Submitted  to 

the  SUBCOMMriTEE  ON  InTER-AMERICAN  AF- 
FAIRS, CoMMrrrEE  on  Foreign  Affairs,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  on  Panama 
Canal  Treaties,  August  2,  1967 
Gentlemen,  while,  at  the  time  of  prepara- 
tion of  this  statement,  the  texts  of  the  new 


Panama  Canal  Treaties  are  not  available, 
there  is  enough  available  In  the  public  print 
to  offer  a  few  preliminary  comments. 

The  members  of  Pacific  American  Steam- 
ship Association  and  the  American  Mercliant 
Marine  Institute  comprise  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  the  American-flag  users  of  the  Pana- 
ma Canal.  Both  Associations  are  also  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Chamber  of  Ship- 
ping whose  interest  In  the  affairs  of  the 
Panama  Canal  is  of  paramount  importance. 

During  the  nearly  fifty  years  that  the 
Canal  has  been  open,  our  two  associations  or 
their  predecessors  have  served  the  function 
of  operational  surveillance  over  the  transit- 
ing of  vessels  through  the  Canal,  as  well  as 
policy  aspects  established  by  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive  Departments.  During  this 
entire  time,  our  main  concern  has  been  that 
the  Panama  Canal  be  operated  as  an  inter- 
national public  utility  and  that  Its  corporate 
structure  be  established  and  financed  so  as 
to  provide  the  maximum  facilitation  of  ves- 
sels at  a  minimum  cost  to  world  commerce. 
It  Is,  of  course,  world  commerce  and  its  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  who  must  pay  the 
price  of  transiting,  through  the  medium  of 
ocean  freight  rates. 

At  present,  more  than  half  the  cargoes 
transiting  the  Canal  originate  in — or  are 
destined  to — United  States  ports.  Approxi- 
mately one-third  of  this  U.S. -oriented  com- 
merce is  carried  on  U.S. -flag  vessels,  althovigh 
in  the  over-all  transiting  of  the  Canal  U.S.- 
flag  vessels  represent  only  about  15  per  cent. 
Nevertheless,  U.S. -flag  vessels  still  comprise 
the  largest  group  using  the  Canal. 

We  would  be  derelict  if  we  did  not  state 
at  the  out-set  in  our  remarks  that  the  man- 
agement of  the  Panama  Canal  over  the  past 
ten  or  twelve  years  has  been  of  a  caliber  to 
warrant  cur  warmest  commendation.  As  a 
result  of  the  reform  statutes  enacted  in  1950, 
the  Panama  Canal  embarked  upon  manage- 
ment changes  wherein  cost  effectiveness  of 
each  aspect  of  the  Canal  operation  has  under- 
gone the  most  careful  reappraisal.  During 
this  period  there  has  been  a  sharp  reduction 
of  nonessential  personnel,  a  curtailing  of 
nonessential,  unrelated,  or  outdated  func- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  the  number  of 
transits  have  more  than  doubled  and  the 
average  tran.sit  time  has  been  held  to  a 
reasonable  minimum.  The  Port  Captain  and 
other  operational  officials  have  cooperated 
magnificently  in  responding  to  problems 
presented  by  steamship  associations  like  our- 
;elve.T  and  the  steamship  agents  domiciled  in 
the  Canal  Zone.  The  Canal  management  has 
been  extremely  careful  not  to  give  preference 
to  vessels  of  any  particular  flag  but,  In  the 
true  spirit  of  freedom  of  the  seas,  has  treated 
every  vessel  as  a  customer.  During  this  period 
the  Canal  management  has  not  been  static 
in  its  thinking  but  has  made  advance  prepa- 
rations for  new  types  of  vessels  and  for  the 
accelerated  traffic  flow.  This  has  required 
heavy  annual  capital  Input  which,  together 
v.ith  all  other  expenses,  has  been  accom- 
plished out  of  the  earnings  from  the  pavment 
of  tolls. 

The  end  result  financially  has  been  a  con- 
tinuing annual  surplus — thereby  avoiding 
the  necessity  for  tolls  Increases  or  of  any 
appropriations  from  the  Conc;rcss  in  order 
to  make  ends  meet.  Additionally,  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Company  has  funded  consider- 
able research  into  the  fea.siblllty  of  a  new 
Panama  Canal  to  meet  traffic  conditions 
anticipated  toward  the  end  of  the  century. 
A  keystone  in  motivating  the  Canal  Company 
to  meet  these  new  demands  of  increasing 
traffic  without  requiring  additional  income 
from  tollspayers  has  been  the  discipline  of 
Congressional  statutes  and  Congressional 
surveillance. 

Our  deepest  concern  in  the  new  treaty  Is 
the  manner  in  which  Congress  will  relin- 
quish its  Eurvelllancfc  over  the  operational 
aspects  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  toils 
strr.c'ure    We  see  in  the  establishment  of  a 
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bl-natlonal  autbonty  the  removal  from  the 
Congress  of  its  historic  role  in  Canal  af- 
fairs. We  see  In  the  bl-national  authority. 
the  built-in  temptation  to  act  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  cater  to  diplomatic  press-ires 
without  the  checkmate  of  Congres'^lonil  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  We  see  in  the  es'ab- 
llshznent  of  a  bl-natlonal  authority  the 
removal  of  those  disciplines  which  have  so 
effectively  brousiht  about  an  efflclent  opera- 
tion of  the  Canal  and  a  harmonious  .irrarge- 
ment  between  the  Canal  management  and 
users  of  the  C.inal 

Our  second  observaTlon  cnncerns  the  in- 
terrelationship of  the  Status  of  Forces 
Treaty  and  the  new  Panama  Canal  Treaty 
Here  we  would  Intend  to  ask  that  the  cost 
of  the  Status  of  Forces  Treaty  be  met  In  full 
measure  by  the  Defense  Department  or  some 
other  appropriate  bud;;et  Our  concern  Is 
that  the  Treaty  price  be  Inordinately  low 
and  that  the  balance  of  the  price  be  achieved 
through  the  medl-.im  of  tolls  Our  objec- 
tion— our  strong  objection — to  usln^  Canal 
tolls  as  a  secondary  source  for  payment  of 
military  agreements  Is  based  on  our  con- 
tention that  the  defense  of  the  Canal  Is  not 
the  obllaiatlon  of  the  users  c:  the  waterway 
The  Canal  Zone  Government  C'  st.s  are  sup- 
plied from  Canal  Cimpany  funds  A  sub- 
stantia', police  force  Is  part  of  the  Zone 
Government  Thus  the  toIlspAvers  do.  In 
fact,  participate  In  the  establishment  of 
peaceful  conditions  In  the  Canal  Zone  We 
object,  however,  to  taking  on  US.  Defense 
Department  obligations  such  as  mUht  flow 
from  a  Status  of  Forces  Treaty  whose  mili- 
tary purposes  far  transcend  the  transiting 
of  vessels 

In  our  role  of  shipowners  It  Is  perhaps 
not  entirely  within  our  spher»  to  comment 
on  what  might  be  termed  the  political  im- 
plications of  this  Treaty  However,  we  are 
mindful  of  what  has  h.ipjiened  to  the  Suez 
Canal  twice  In  a  span  of  ten  years  And  we 
cannot  help  but  fe.ar  what  might  happen  to 
the  Panama  Canal  once  It  Is  removed  from 
United  States  control  A  closing  of  that  wa- 
terway would  Involve  millions  of  dollars  In 
excess  shipping  costs. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present 
these  preliminary  views  to  thl.s  Committee. 
and  hope  that  we  may  supplement  this 
statement  after  we  have  had  htx  opportunity 
to  see  the  full  text  of  the  new  Treatv  and 
examine  Its  provisions,  particularly  with  re- 
sf>ect  to  the  potential  Impn-t  of  such  pro- 
visions on  the  American-flag  users  of  the 
Canal 

Also,  there  Is  attached  a  statement  pre- 
pared earlier  this  year  which  elaborates 
upon  various  aspects  of  the  Panama  Canai 
as  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Tolls- 
payer,  together  with  a  letter  dated  May  16. 
1987.  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  written  dur- 
ing the   course  of   the   negotiations 

In  closing.  It  Is  our  hope  that  this  body 
will  express  to  the  Senate  its  d!ssatl.<!factlon 
with  the  baste  purposes  and  provisions  of 
thla   Treaty 

STATSMrNT  or  ToLLSP^rrHs  Virws  Concern- 

nfO  TKT   FrTTllE   OF   THE   P.\NAMA   CaNAL 

(Prepared  by  Pacific  American  Steamship 
Association  I 

Aa  the  period  approaches  during  wh.ch 
the  United  States  attempts  to  conclude  new 
Treaties  with  Panama,  the  American  steam- 
ship industry  is  prime  vifers  of  the  Ca- 
nal— presents  this  statement  of  Its  views 
In  so  doing.  It  is  our  avowed  purpose  to  give 
respor\slble  analysis  and  direction  to  b^ith 
the  po;itlcal  as  well  as  the  fundamentally 
economic  aspects  of  the  United  States  stew- 
ardship In  the  Canal 

A.  CON9TRUCTION  AND  OPDtATION  BT  THE 
tTNrrSO  STATX.S.  SOME  GENERAL  OBSERVV- 
TTONS 

1.  We  think  It  should  never  be  forg'ttf-n 
that   the  construction   of  the   Canal    was   a 


miracle  of  te-hnologlr-al  and  scientific 
acnlevement  by  United  States"  construction 
and  sanitary  eng^lneers  Even  by  today's 
standards  It  Is  a  marvel  of  Ingenuity  and 
personal  fortitude,  to  sav  nothing  of  the 
lilgh   coet    in   American    lives. 

2  The  60  years  of  operatl.in  of  the  Canal 
demonstrated  an  enlightened  responsibility 
by  the  U  S.  administrators  toward  rapid,  ef- 
flclent and  safe  transiting  of  vessels  to  serve 
world  commerce  Such  operational  delays  as 
have  occurred  have  been  of  short  duration 
and  mosiiy  occasioned  by  unforeseen  surges 
of  wartime  or  peacetime  shipping  activity. 
It  requires  a  high  degree  of  skill  to  operate 
and  maln'^aln  the  complex  machinery  of  a  six 
lock  Canal.  There  are  no  locks  at  Suez 

■i  As  observer.^  nf  the  enure  situation  at 
Panama,  we  feel  that  the  United  States  In 
Us  political,  social  and  economic  relation.s 
with  the  Republic  of  Panama  h.-s  bpen  firm, 
but  fair.  It  has  been  alert  to  the  need  to 
maximize  the  benefits  to  the  Republic 
thn.iugh  Treaty  revisions  and  through  such 
administrative  prerogatives  as  are  available, 
by  channeling  into  the  Republic  di  an 
lncrea.=  lng  potential  for  proflt.able  sale  of 
goods  and  services.  (2i  an  increasing  po- 
tential for  better  and  more  sophisticated  Job 
opportunities  and  for  equality  In  pav  .scales, 
ij)  an  increasing  financial  assistance 
through  AID  development  progranis,  i4i  an 
incre.ts.ng  awareness  of  the  Republic's  Joint 
political  tenure  In  the  Zone  alongside  the 
United  States  and  (5i  an  incredible  patience 
in  the  face  of  indignities  against  the  United 
States'  Flag,  against  the  United  States'  stew- 
ardship as  operators  of  the  Canal  and  against 
the  Treaty  itself 

4  The  United  States  need  make  no  apology 
for  tne  size  or  scope  of  Its  contributions  to 
Panama's  economy.  Panama  currently  realizes 
one-sixth  of  Us  national  income  from  direct 
expenditures  by  the  Canal — or  about  »85  mil- 
lion per  year.  Tlie  Canal  Company  (i.e..  the 
toUspayersi  has  supplied  free  or  at  low  rates 
many  services  to  Panama  such  as  water,  elec- 
tricity, sanitation  Our  foreign  aid  program 
has  been  extensive,  mostly  In  agriculture,  but 
also  Including  housing,  mining,  power  pro- 
duction, road  construction,  seweraec.  water, 
health-sanitation,  education  and  public  ad- 
ministration. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  past  Treaties 
have  granted  Panama  certain  land  and  build- 
ings thereon  i  housing,  hospitals,  rail  termi- 
nals, etc  1  which  were  supposed  to  have  been 
used  to  improve  the  economic  life  of  Panama. 
Udfortunately.  a  number  of  the  buildings 
have  been  unoccupied  and  not  even  policed 
against  vandalism  One  wrmders  whether  the 
people  will  derive  any  more  benefits  In  future 
Treaties  than  they  have  In  the  past. 

5.  We  hold  the  view  th.it  constructive  or 
actual  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  over 
the  Zone  is  es.-ientlal  to  an  efficient,  economic 
and  stable  Canal  operation  The  United  States 
should  not  lightly  give  up  its  status  of  a 
sovereign,  or  of  one  who  has  sovereignty. 

In  the  1903  Treaty,  the  United  States  paid 
$10  million  cash  plus  $250  000  per  vear  an- 
nuity I  later  raised  to  $4,'30  000  when  the 
United  States  went  off  the  gold  standard)  "as 
the  price  or  c-mpensation  for  the  rights, 
powers,  and  privileges  granted  in  this  Con- 
vention by  the  Republic  of  Panama  to  the 
United  States  ..."  The  United  States  also 
guaranteed  the  Independence  of  Panama. 
which  has  an  annua!  value  of  considerable 
amo'int  to  the  Republic 

In  the  1955  Treaty.  Article  I  states  that  the 
Increase  In  the  annuity  of  SI. 500. 000  annually 
was  In  no  way  pursuant  to  .mv  Treaty  obliga- 
tions. Article  I  sa>s.  "The  High  Contracting 
parties  recognl.ie  the  absence  of  any  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  either  party  to  alter  t!;e 
amount  of  the  annuity".  There  Is  still  no 
obligation  for  an  adjustment  in  the  annuity, 
although  It  provides  one  device  for  adjusting 
the  compensation  to  Panama  for  Canal 
rights. 


6.  The  Treaty  of  1903  was  mutually  satis- 
factory for  both  nations  since  It  granted  the 
Infant  Pananiani.in  Republic  guarantees  of 
Its  Independence  from  Colombia  and  put  her 
In  a  position  to  realize  the  natural  benefits 
of  the  Canal  operation  resulting  from  Its 
geographic  location.  Had  Nicaragua  been 
chosen,  the  entire  destiny  of  Panama  would 
have  been  much  different  It  put  Panama  or, 
the  worlds  sej  lanes  and  removed  its  cen- 
turies-old Isolation,  It  never  would  have 
been  politically  po';.slble  for  the  .American 
Congress  to  finance  such  a  costly  venture 
were  It  not  for  such  guarantees  of  construc- 
tive .sovereignty. 

7.  We  commend  both  the  Panamanian  and 
the  United  States'  citizens  in  the  Zone  for 
the  fart  that  the  transiting  of  vessels  en- 
gaged In  ps-sentlal  world  commerce  h  is  never 
been  Interrupted  We  adhere  to  the  histori- 
cally proven  view  that  political  differences 
can  and  must  be  resolved  through  discus- 
sion and  negotiation  to  the  end  that  the 
Canals  daily  mission  as  a  world  waterway  be 
preserved. 

8.  We  endorse  the  programmed  Invest- 
ment of  annual  surplus  fimds  Into  Improve- 
ments In  the  locks  and  w.iterway.<5.  We  accept 
the  proposition,  based  on  technical  and  eco- 
nomic studies,  that  currently  programmed 
improvements  can  keep  up  with  ship  traffic 
only  until  1980  We  share  the  deep  concern 
as  to  the  Inadequacy  of  the  Canal  and  ccstlv 
delays  to  vessels  which  will  arise  after  1980. 

9  We  .Tre  pleased  that  Congressional  di- 
rectives have  set  In  motion  constrvictlon  of 
a  ne-.v  Canal  Historical  records  tell  us  that  in 
the  1901  debate  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, a  bill  to  c'.ioose  the  Nlcaragiir.n  route 
passed  by  309  to  2.  Recent  studies  reafflrn 
the  feasibility  of  either  the  Nlc.iraguan  route, 
a  Colombian  route  or  a  second  Panama  route 
All  routes  and  political  aspects  should  be 
given  careful  scrutiny;  then  we  must  go 
ahead  since  It  will  take  a  long  time  to  realize 
the  new  Canal. 

B      TOLLS    POLICY     AND     FINANCIAL     ASPECTS 

Panama  Canal  tolls  have  always  been  ex- 
tremely high  and  have  not  been  adjusted 
since  1938  A  conventional  cargo  vnssel  of 
modern  design  pays  more  than  $7,500  each 
way  for  an  8-hour  transit  One  of  th?  modern 
supcrt  inkers  recently  paid  over  S30.000  to 
transit  one  way  Tolls  are  a  significant  factor 
In  costs  of  \  essel  operation  ard  hence  m 
freight  rates  Mnny  shlpplrg  and  comrnodttv 
groups  have  complained  about  the  hieh  level 
of  tolls  and  Its  effect  on  trade  Over  70'"'  of 
the  cargo  transiting  the  Canal  Is  destined  to 
or  coming  from  US  port.s  Canal  tolls,  there- 
fore, directly  aiTect  the  rates  on  m'\st  U.S.  ex- 
ports and  Imports,  and  play  a  vi'al  role  m 
the  US  competitive  position  In  world  trade 
and  in  i.'Hr  bUance  of  payments.  .American 
vessels  account  for  18'"^  of  the  Canal  transits 
and  are.  therelore.  the  largest  users  of  the 
Canal.  Our  Infercoastal  ships  still  are  a 
major  factor  In  Canal  transits  They  stiil 
comprise  a  key  1' feline  of  trade  between  the 
East  Coast  and  West  Const  of  our  countrr 

Toll  revenues  slrce  the  Can.il  opened  have 
covered  all  of  the  costs  of  Canal  operation  0.'.' 
of  the  net  ctjsts  of  running  the  Zone  Govern- 
ment (Ux-al  US.  residents  pay  iv.  local  taxes 
as  do  other  American  citizens  \:i  the  U  S  1 .  all 
of  the  losses  Incurred  by  bu'^lness  faclHtles 
in  the  Zone  and  all  of  the  p.nnual  Interest 
payments  to  the  Treasury  for  the  outstand- 
ing Indchtedross.  Toll  re'. oi-.ues  also  have 
paid  for  all  improvement.<;  to  the  Canal  since 
it  opened  except  for  the  abortive  3rd  Lock 
project  during  World  W.ir  II  and  except  for  a 
bridge  which  was  a  concession  granted  In  the 
1955  Treatv  T!:e  Cann!  has  not  had  to  borrow 
any  capita!  funds  for  Improvements  although 
It  has  authority  to  do  so 

Tl.e  1951  accounting  reforms  iPL  841 1 
require  that  the  Canal  waterway  and  the 
ancillary  business  functions,  separately  cal- 
culated. shf;U   be  operated  so  as  to  lae  self 
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sufficient.  Since  1951,  Canal  accounting  un- 
der the  statutory  formulas  of  PXi.  841  has 
resulted  in  not  one  cent  of  annual  appropria- 
tions for  the  operation  of  the  waterway  or 
for  the  Canal  Zone  Government.  Even  before 
1951,  the  Canal  took  in  more  than  it  spent 
(including  operating  overhead,  Zone  Govern- 
ment, debt  service  and  amortization  of  debt) , 
and  resulted  in  no  net  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  has  testified  on  two  occasions  before 
the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  that  the  excess  over  and  above  all 
costs  of  depreciation,  interest  on  the  capital 
investment,  operation  of  the  waterway,  main- 
tenance, repairs,  sanitation,  Zone  Govern- 
ment costs,  business  costs,  steamship  line 
costs,  etc  ,  is  $40  million  from  1914  to  1951. 
Audits  show  that  surpluses  since  1951  have 
.iveraged  over  $5  million  per  year.  Thus,  the 
surplus  to  date,  after  all  capital  and  opera- 
uons  costs,  has  totalled  about  $115  million 
m  the  47  years  of  actual  operation  of  the 
Canal.  Most  of  this  has  been  expended  an- 
nually for  Improvements  to  the  waterway. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  tolls  have  not 
had  to  be  increased  since  1938.  One  is  that 
the  number  of  transits  has  nearly  tripled 
since  1938  and  has  more  than  doubled  in  the 
last  15  years.  The  other  is  that  due  to  the  ac- 
counting reforms  of  1951.  the  Canal  ceased 
being  an  "expense  account  agency"  and  be- 
came a  Government  corporation  with  man- 
dates to  ba'ance  its  Income  and  outgo. 
Through  cutting  personnel  from  a  wartime 
high  of  18,000  people  to  its  present  13,000, 
through  better  use  of  personnel,  through  di- 
vestment of  a  number  of  non-remunerative 
functions,  etc..  they  have  been  able  to  meet 
higher  wages  and  costs  of  operation  and  keep 
tolls  stable. 

It  is  occasionally  argued  that  if  the  ship- 
owners feel  that  the  tolls  are  too  high,  that 
they  should  consider  the  alternative  costs  of 
rounding  Cape  Horn.  This  Is  specious  reason- 
ing and  Ignores  the  main  issue,  namely,  by 
law  and  by  Treaty,  tolls  are  to  be  set  at  a 
level  to  recover  certain  costs  of  operation  and 
not  ht  a  level  based  on  wh.it  some  alterna- 
tive might  cost. 

It  could  be  noted  that  the  Suez  Canal  re- 
duced Its  toll  nine  times  from  1869  until 
1956  dtie  to  opern.tional  economies  and  due 
to  increased  revenues  from  expanding  ship 
traffic  Since  1956.  tolls  have  been  stable  at 
Suez  and  closely  approximate  tolls  at 
Panama. 

r   ftp.ther   financial   concessions    to 

Panama:  effect  upon  tolls 
Conces-«!ons  granted  In  previous  Treaty 
revisions  have,  with  the  exception  of  the 
1956  bridge  concession  and  the  annuity 
m'-rease  of  SI. 900.000  been  paid  for  through 
increased  costs  to  the  Company  and.  hence, 
have  fallen  upon  the  toll  revenues  to  meet 
thena  The  cost  of  old  Treaty  concessions 
and  the  generally  increased  cost  of  doing 
business  in  recent  years  has  brought  the 
Canal  to  a  nearly  breakeven  point  despite 
high  traffic  volume.  In  recent  years,  sur- 
pluses have  been  between  $2-S3  million.  Any 
new  concessions  would  have  to  be  met  first 
by  further  operational  economies.  Ultl- 
niately.  pressure  for  a  tolls  increase  can  be 
anticipated,  although  It  is  not  inevitable.  In 
order  for  there  to  be  a  toll  Increase,  how- 
frer.  It  Is  necessary  to  give  six  months'  no- 
tice, provide  a.  full  administrative  hearing, 
and  Incur  the  collective  opposition  from 
shlppinar  lntere,':ts  in  many  countries  as  well 
as  foreign  governments  who  will  want  to 
probe  Into  the  full  financial  record  from 
1914.  There  Is  a  specific  tolls  formula  In  the 
law  which  must  be  applied  separately  from 
the  aciounting  in  the  annual  chart  of  ac- 
counts,  i2CZ  412) 

It  Is  the  view  of  users  of  the  Cr.nal  that 
<^osts  which  arise  from  political  rather  than 
economic  factors,  must  not  be  paid  from  the 
tolls.  Congress  Itself  has  recognized  this  and 


chose  not  to  charge  the  Canal  operation 
with  the  $1,500,000  additional  annuity 
granted  In  the  1955  Treaty.  This  is  paid  from 
State  Department  funds.  A  speech  by  Sena- 
tor Knowland  at  the  time  the  Treaty  of  1955 
was  debated  summarized  very  well  the  ex- 
isting Congressional  sentiment  against  put- 
ting U.S.  political  costs,  such  as  annuity 
Increases,  upon  the  backs  of  world  shipping 
and  world  commerce. 

D.   THE   CANAL   AND   NATIONAL   DEFENSE 

There  la  much  loose  talk  from  time  to  time 
regarding  the  Defense  value  of  the  Canal. 
But  so  long  as  we  are  a  maritime  power,  so 
long  as  we  have  a  two-ocean  Navy,  so  long 
as  we  continue  to  rely  upon  foreign  Imports 
for  as  much  as  80  to  90%  of  certain  strategic 
raw  materials,  and  so  long  as  merchant  ships 
are  the  backbone  of  the  supply  of  any  mili- 
tary effort  far  away  or  near  our  shores,  the 
Canal  is  essential  to  our  Security,  and  that 
of  the  Hemisphere  and  the  Free  World.  Some 
12,000  ships  transit  the  Canal  each  year,  The 
downgrading  of  the  Canal  as  a  Defense  fac- 
tor serves  only  to  weaken  our  national  re- 
solve to  preserve  our  status  at  the  Canal  for 
world  commerce  and  world  security. 

Pacific  American 
Steamship  Association. 

Map  16,  1367. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  DC. 

Panama  Canal:  Current  status  of  treaty 
negotiations — Impact  on  world  commerce. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretaky:  Our  50  years' 
Interest  In  both  the  economic  and  political 
aspects  of  the  Panama  Canal  prompts  us  to 
now  express  our  deep  concern  based  on  press 
reports  concerning  some  of  the  proposals  In 
the  current  Panama  Treaty  negotiations.  If 
brought  to  pass,  they  could  have  an  unset- 
tling effect  on  the  future  of  this  vital  water- 
way which  affects  such  a  large  portion  of  our 
export  and  Import  commerce. 

The  undersigned  association  represents  the 
majority  of  U.S.-flag  vessel  owners  who  use 
the  Canal.  While  perforce  It  is  the  ships 
which  pay  the  tolls,  world  commerce  and 
consumers  ultimately  must  pay  the  bill  In 
the  form  of  higher  freight  costs.  There  is 
therefore  an  overriding  U.  S.  national  Interest 
In  Canal  tolls,  since  over  two-thirds  of  all 
cargoes  transiting  the  Canal  are  en  route  to 
or  from  U.  S.  ports. 

We  are  informed  there  are  three  treaties 
under  negotiation:  a  revised  Canal  Treaty 
to  replace  the  1903  Canal  Treaty  (previously 
revised  1936.  1954);  a  new  Status-of -Forces 
Treaty,  and  a  new  treaty  covering  the  new 
route  for  a  new  canal  In  the  future.  Our 
concern  in  this  communication  Is  In  refer- 
ence to  the  first  two  of  these  treaties,  and 
the  Impact  on  tolls.  This  letter  confirms 
much  of  what  we  have  discussed  privately 
with  your  team  of  negotiators  and  advisors. 

Although  we  are  not  privy  to  the  dnft 
treaty  documents,  press  reports  indicate  that 
a  proposal  has  been  made  In  the  Canal  TYentv 
that  not  only  operation  of  the  Canal,  but 
also  the  procedures  for  setting  tolls  Y>€  taken 
away  from  the  President  and  the  Congress 
and  placed  In  the  hands  of  a  new  bl-natlonal 
authority.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  formula 
in  this  new  Canal  Treaty  for  setting  a  limit 
on  how  high  they  could  go.  We  fear  that  the 
Canal,  whose  major  source  of  Income  Is  pri- 
vate shlDS.  will  become  a  "Castle-on-the- 
Rhlne."  Tolls  will  then  no  longer  reflect  the 
actual  cost  of  transit,  and  already  some 
Panamanian  offlclals  are  talking  about  ask- 
ing for  a  50%  Increase  or  more  If  they  get 
the  chance.  The  paradox  Is  that  tolls  already 
are  inordinately  high,  costing  $7,000  for  a 
one-way  transit  of  a  modem  freighter,  and 
as  much  as  $30,000  for  the  supertankers.  Tolls 
are  high  enough  now.  and  have  been  too  high 
for  most  of  the  time  since  the  Canal  opened. 

Under  present  law,  tolls  can  be  Increased 


only  after  public  notice  by  the  President. 
Thereafter,  a  six-month  grace  period  is  pro- 
vided in  law,  during  which  hearings  must 
be  held  (2  CZC  411).  There  Is  a  statutory 
formula  established  in  1950  by  Congress  by 
which  the  President  Judges  the  level  for  the 
tolls  (2  CZC  412).  This  excellent  procedure 
should  not  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  hemi- 
spheric diplomatic  obligations.  If  increased 
compensation  to  Panama  is  desirable,  it  can 
be  accomplished  adequately  without  increas- 
ing current  Canal  income.  There  are  several 
changes  which  could  be  made  In  current 
Canal  statutes  to  accomplish  this,  including 
forgiving  the  SIO  million  of  interest  paid 
annually  into  the  United  States  Treasury 
and  $18  million  of  Zone  Government  costs 
now  charged  annually  against  toll  revenues. 
Another  aspect  of  current  treaty  negotia- 
tions that  concerns  us  deeply  is  the  possible 
Impact  on  tolls  of  the  compensation  features 
in  the  Status-of-Forces  Treaty.  Other  inter- 
national canals  have  not  burdened  tolls  pay- 
ers for  defense  costs  beyond  normal  policing 
costs.  Our  plea  is  that  the  compensation 
features  must  adequately  reflect  the  U.S.  na- 
tional interests,  and  must  be  financed  out 
of  Defense  Department  appropriations,  and 
not  from  Canal  revenues. 

In  our  view,  the  compensation  provided 
for  In  the  Status-of-Forces  Treaty  which  Is 
less  than  the  full  measure  of  the  security 
value  to  the  United  States  is  an  invitation 
to  additional  compensation  being  sought 
from  toll  revenues.  We  are  Joined  In  this 
plea  by  shipowner  organizations  throughout 
the  world  who.  like  ourselves,  are  prepared 
to  pay  appropriate  economic  costs  for  the 
transiting  of  vessels,  but  not  costs  which 
relate  primarily  to  hemispheric  security. 

Concurrent  with  treaty  discussions,  there 
are  several  toll  studies  under  way.  by  Arthur 
D.  Little  Company  (commissioned  by  tlie 
United  Nations  at  Panama's  request),  by 
Stanford  Research  Institute  (commissioned 
by  the  Canal  Company),  and  by  a  firm  of 
public  accountants,  all  focusing  upon  how 
high  tolls  might  go  before  they  would  frtis- 
trate  use  of  the  Canal  and  force  vessels  to 
circumnavigate  Cape  Horn  In  our  view,  this 
is  a  fruitless  soal.  and  violates  the  historic 
U.S.  role  as  custodian  of  the  Canal  (set 
forth  in  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty)  to 
build  and  operate  a  world  waterway  as  the 
servant  of  v.orld  trade.  To  seek  the  upper 
limit  of  "what  the  traffic  will  bear"  launches 
a  new  nnd  rifky  concept  of  the  Canal  as 
the  ma.'itfr  of  vorld  trade. 

The  negotiators  should  endorse  the  his- 
toric ccst-of -service  concept  of  tolls,  and 
get  off  the  discredited  tack  of  "wh.at  the 
traffic  will  bear."  Unless  they  do  so.  th'!' 
\^-:ll  be  more  probl'^ms  and  f-rpuments  created 
by  the  new  treaties  than  are  r,olved  by  them. 
We  attach  a  more  detailed  memorandum 
concerning  tolls  and  other  aspects  of  the 
United  States  stewardship  in  building  and 
.successfully  operating  the  Panama  Canal. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Pacific    American    Steamship 
Association. 

Ralph  B.  Dewey,  President. 

American    Merchant    Marine 
iNsnTtrxE. 

Ralph  E.  Casey,  President. 


STATEMENT  BY  U  THANT  ON  THE 
VIETNAM   WAR 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Presidrnt.  the 
Secretarj'  General  of  the  United  Nations, 
U  Thant.  according  to  news  reports,  has 
contended  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  is 
not  a  war  of  Communist  age:res?;ion,  but 
a  fight  of  national  independence  against 
all  foreigners,  particularly  Americans. 

With  this  statement  U  Thant  drops  the 
pose  of  objectivity  and  neutrality  which 
is  supposed  to  characterize  officials  of  the 
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United  Nations  It  has  long  been  clear 
that  U  Thant  talks  in  Marxist  terms  and 
that  he  sympathizes  right  with  the  Com- 
munist and  Socialist  regions  of  the  world. 
I  think  that  it  is  ridiculous  that  official 
U.S.  policy  continues  to  uphold  U  Thant 
as  a  distinguished  world  leader,  compe- 
tent to  direct  the  activities  of  an  inter- 
national organization 

We  pay  more  for  the  support  of  the 
United  Nations  than  any  other  country. 
In  fact,  we  support  the  maximum  that 
we  are  permitted  to  do. 

By  placing  so  much  confidence  in  the 
United  Nations  we  undermine  our  own 
unity,  our  own  stability  and  our  own 
peace  in  the  world.  Since  the  United 
States  today,  not  the  United  Nations,  is 
the  last  hope  of  the  world  to  keep  peace. 
such  a  policy  of  overoptimistic  sympathy 
toward  the  United  Nations  is  undermin- 
ing world  peace. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  U  Thant  article,  which  was 
published  on  July  31.  1967.  in  The  State 
newspaper,  of  Columbia,  S.C,  be  printed 
in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Thant:   Vietnam   War   Independence  Fight 

OmriNSBORO,  N.C  — tJ  N.  Secretary-General 
U  Thant  contended  Sunday  night  that  the 
war  In  Vletnajii  is  not  a  war  of  Communist 
aggrewlon  but  a  flght  of  national  Independ- 
ence against  all  foreigners,  particularly 
Americans. 

He  called  the  war  a  Vietnamese  resistance 
movement  and  said  it  will  not  end  until  the 
United  States  and  Its  a'.Iies  recognized  that 

Thus  Thant  made  his  sharpest  challenge 
yet  to  the  U  3.  claim  that  the  war  is  an 
effort  by  North  Vietnamese  and  South  Viet- 
namese Communist*  to  subvert  an  Independ- 
ent South  Vietnam. 

HJ«  remarks  were  prepared  for  an  expected 
audience  of  8.500  at  Greensboro's  Memorial 
Colljeum,  including  about  1.300  Quakers 
trom  34  countries  gathered  here  for  a  Friends 
World  Conference 

Prior  to  the  address.  Thant  told  a  news 
conference  there  could  be  "meanlngfuJ  talks 
within  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks  '  in  Vietnam. 
If  the  United  States  halted  its  bombing  cf 
the  north.  If  the  war  goes  on  Indefinitely, 
he  said,  there  are  grave  prospects"  that  Red 
China  will  become  involved 

He  said  that  he  had  known  various  lead- 
ers of  the  'War  for  Independence"  in  Viet- 
nam for  the  la.ct  quarter  century  and  that 
their  fight  was  'essentially  nationalist,  not 
Communist." 

Uke  other  previous  re^istance  movements 
in  Asian  colonial  areas  he  said,  the  VtetiKini 
"struggle  was  primarily  motivated  bv  p.i- 
triotlsm  and  nationalism,  not  political 
ideology." 

"I  feel  Increasingly  that  the  war  could  have 
been  settled  by  appropriate  discussions  and 
negotiations  earlier,  without  the  necessity 
of  resorting  to  violence,"  he  said  He  indi- 
cated such  a  solution  would  be  p<jsslble  If 
the  war  were  approached  as  a  "national  In- 
dependence movement  •  rather  than  as  a 
Communist  bid  for  :ig?res?ion 


ABOLISH  THE  SUBVERSIVE  AC- 
TIVITIES  CONTROL  BOARD 

Mr.  TYDINGS  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  are  aware  that  the  cost  of  Vietnam 
makes  it  imperative  that  we  economizf 
in  every  pos.sible  wav  this  year.  Althoueh 
many  Government  protjrams  cannot  be 
curtailed  because  they  are  essential  to 


the  national  welfare,  there  are  some  pro- 
grams which  are  so  obviously  expenda- 
ble that  for  reasons  of  economy  they 
must  be  eliminated.  A  glaring  example 
of  an  agency  which  has  outlived  Its  use- 
fulness is  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board. 

Created  in  1950,  the  Board  now  has 
nothing  to  do  Thi.-  tive-member  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  is  sup- 
posed to  determine,  on  application  of 
the  Justice  Department,  whether  or  not 
a  suspected  organization  should  be  re- 
quired to  register  as  subversive.  Since 
the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  such 
registration  violates  the  fifth  amend- 
ment's guarantee  against  self-incrimin- 
ation, the  Attorney  General  has  not 
referred  a  case  to  the  Board  for  a  hear- 
ing for  over  a  year;  the  Board's  last 
formal  meeting  was  6  months  ago:  not 
a  single  hearing  has  been  held  in  the 
last  20  months. 

In  other  words,  the  Board's  con- 
tinued existence  makes  a  mockery  of 
our  pledges  of  economy  It  Is  shocking 
that  S330.000  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars 
are  spent  each  year  to  continue  its 
negligible  operations. 

Some  have  argued  that  $330,000  is 
not  much  money,  particularly  when 
compared  with  the  $1  million  spent  for 
a  fighter  plane  or  S5  million  spent  for  a 
bomber.  One  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leat;ues  in  the  Senate  has  stated  that 
$300,000  a  year  is  a  paltry  sum  to  pay  for 
the  potential  good  which  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  can  do. 

I.  for  one.  Mr.  President,  do  not  wish 
to  see  this  substantial  .sum  spent  for 
"potential"  good — I  would  like  to  see  it 
spent  to  do  "actual"  good.  This  Nation 
has  too  many  urgent  problems  which 
need  action  now — in  education,  trans- 
portation, pollution  control,  and  health, 
to  name  but  a  few — to  waste  1  cent 
of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

And  instead  of  comparing  the 
Board's  budget  to  the  cost  of  a  fighter 
plane.  I  would  like  to  change  the  per- 
spective. 

The  annual  appropriation  for  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  is 
S330.000 — a  handsome  sum.  This  money 
would  not  buy  a  fighter-bomber,  but  it 
could,  for  example,  support  for  2  years 
the  budget  of  a  Headstart  program  in 
Baltimore  County.  Three  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  dollars  could  insure 
that  180  preschool  younesters  from  dis- 
advantaged backgrounds  receive  the  ex- 
tra attention  and  preparation  they  need 
to  succeed  in  school.  The  $26,000  salan.- 
of  a  single  member  of  the  Board  could 
finance  for  a  year  a  remedial  reading 
and  preschool  training  project  in  Cam- 
bridge. Md. 

It  is  extremely  diffirult.  Mr  President, 
to  obtain  funds  to  continue  programs 
hke  these.  Yet  the  $330,000  appropria- 
tion for  the  superfluous  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board  continues  to  breeze 
throuah  Coneress. 

Example.s  of  how  this  money  could 
be  put  to  better  use  could  be  multiplied 
endlessly  I  am  sure  that  each  of  my 
colleaKue.s  has  in  his  head  a  list  of  urgent 
needs  m  his  State  which  must  be  deferred 
and  postponed  due  to  reduced  appropria- 
tions this  year. 


There  has  been  in  recent  days  a  great 
deal  of  controversy  and  criticism  over  tiie 
appointment  of  Mr.  Simon  F.  McHugh, 
Jr.,  to  the  Subversive  Activities  Controi 
Board.  I  would  agree  with  much  of  thl; 
criticism.  In  particular.  I  disapprove 
strongly  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Hugh's  nomination  was  confirmed  Lt 
this  body.  His  name  was  not  placed  on 
the  Executive  Calendar  which  alerts  Sen- 
ators to  Presidential  nominations  await- 
ing confirmation  by  the  Senate.  We  were 
not  notified  that  his  nomination  was 
being  brought  up  for  approval.  As  a  re- 
sult, most  Senators,  including  myself,  did 
not  realize  that  this  vote  was  about  to 
be  taken  and  were  not  present  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

In  fact,  there  was  no  real  "vote"  at 
all.  The  nomination  was  approved  by  a 
motion  to  which  no  one  objected.  E^r. 
only  a  handful  of  Senators  were  present, 
and  I  doubt  that  any  of  them  were 
acquainted  with  the  background  of  thii 
nomination.  The  Senate,  therefore,  had 
no  real  opportunity  to  vote  on  whether 
Mr.  McHugh  is  qualified  for  the  post  to 
which  he  was  appointed. 

Still,  the  method  of  McHugh's  con- 
firmation and  the  extent  of  his  qualifica- 
tions are  not  really  the  central  ques- 
tions. His  qualifications  seem  to  be  as 
good  as  anyone  needs  for  a  job  which  has 
no  duties,  let  alone  qualifications. 

Attention  should  properly  be  focused 
on  whether  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  should  continue  to  e.xisi 
at  all.  Because  it  has  virtually  no  func- 
tions to  perform.  I  submit  that  the 
Board  should  be  aixilished. 

For  this  reason,  I  asked  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  to  add 
my  name  to  the  list  of  sponsors  of  his 
bill.  S.  2146,  which  would  abolish  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  and 
transfer  its  responsibilities  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  The  bill  would  save 
the  taxpayers  a  third  of  a  million  dollars 
a  year,  and  any  residual  duties  of  the 
Board  can  be  handled  equally  as  well  by 
the  existing  staff  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

I  believe  this  amount  of  money  is  worth 
saving.  As  Senator  Proxmire  ha.s  said, 
our  failure  to  eliminate  such  a  blatantlj' 
useless  Board  would  make  a  transparent 
sham  of  any  boast  by  Concsress  of  an  in- 
terest in  economy.  I  heartilv  concur. 


THE    PANAMA    CANAL— STRATEGIC 
KEY   TO   THE    AMERICAS 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing recent  weeks,  I  have  made  a  series 
of  statements  in  the  Senate  on  various 
aspects  of  the  interoceanic  canal  prob- 
lem, quoting  basic  documents  in  its  Ju- 
ridical setup  and  the  texts  of  the  pro- 
posed new  treaties  with  Panama  dealing 
with  the  Panama  Canal. 

As  many  have  previously  pointed  out. 
the  control  of  this  strategic  waterway  ;5 
not  an  isolated  problem,  but  the  part  of 
a  highly  organized  long-range  program, 
of  Communist  revolutionary  power  for 
world  domination  through  gaining  con- 
trol over  strategic  v. aterways  and  areas 
Other  elements  in  the  current  crisis  in 
world  strategy  are  the  Suez  Canal-Rf<^ 
Sea  route  to  the  Middle  East  and  Far 
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East.  Southeast  Asia  for  the  dominance 
of  the  Malay  barrier  and  its  waterways 
between  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans, 
and  southern  Africa  for  controls  of  the 
sea  routes   around   the   Cape   of  Good 

Hope. 

The  Suez  Canal  is  now  blocked  by 
Egypt,  forcing  vessels  from  Europe  to 
sail  around  the  Dark  Continent  where 
the  ports  of  strategic  South  Africa  are 
indispensable  for  servicing  them.  In 
Southeast  Asia  our  country  is  waging  a 
major  war  for  the  security  of  that  key 
region.  In  Panama.  U.S.  ownership  and 
control  of  the  Panama  Canal  are  under 
juridical  and  diplomatic  attack  by  alien 
Dowers.  aided  and  abetted  by  influences 
in  our  own  Government,  and  aimed  at 
wresting  control  of  the  Canal  Zone  from 
the  United  States  and  driving  our  coun- 
try from  the  isthmus  altogether. 

The  proposed  cession  of  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  would  inevitably 
lead  to  a  Red  takeover  of  Panama  and 
the  transforming  of  that  country  into 
another  Cuba  at  a  time  of  unprecedented 
peril. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Washington 
Report  of  the  American  Security  Council 
by  Anthony  Harrigan,  distinguished  stu- 
dent of  world  strategy  and  associate 
editor  of  the  Charleston  News  and 
Courier  in  my  State,  ably  summarizes 
key  points  that  others  have  made  con- 
cerning the  crucial  importance  of  the 
United  States  maintaining  its  indis- 
pensable sovereignty  over  the  Panama 
Canal  undiluted,  and  some  new  issues  in 
the  overall  picture. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  the  arti- 
cle may  be  readily  available  to  Senators, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thx  P.fN'.*MA  Canal:   Strategic  Key  to  the 
Americas 
(By  Anthony  Harrigan) 

Even  as  the  maritime  nations  of  the  world 
assess  the  economic  damage  caused  by  closure 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  U.S.  public  is  con- 
fronted with  the  possibility  of  a  fresh  crisis 
involving  the  future  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

In  late  June,  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
and  President  Marcos  A.  Robles  of  Panama 
issued  a  joint  announcement  reporting  that 
negotiators  have  agreed  on  new  treaties 
covering  the  Panama  Canal  and  a  possible 
new  sea-level  inter-oceanlc  canal.  'While  the 
substance  of  the  treaties  has  not  been  di- 
vulged, there  is  profound  concern  in  Con- 
gress that  the  draft  treaties  may  involve  a 
massive  giveaway  of  U.S.  security  interests 
and  sovereign  rights  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  danger  of  such  a  giveaway  has  been 
apparent  for  some  time.  Indeed,  the  best 
informed  students  of  the  isthmian  canal  situ- 
ation hold  that  the  current  negotiations  be- 
gan on  a  dangerous  and  improper  basis  for. 
In  September  1965  President  Johnson  and 
Robles,  agreed  to  Joint  negotiations  leading 
to  abrogation  of  the  1903  treaty  In  which  the 
U.S.  gained  sovereign  rights  in  the  Canal 
Zone.  Many  press  and  public  discussions  of 
the  current  negotiations  have  assumed  that 
abandonment  of  U.S.  sovereign  rights  is  now 
the  settled  United  States  policy. 

This  assumption  of  a  surrender  of  sover- 
eignty is  unfounded.  As  members  of  Congress 
have  pointed  out.  the  Executive  Branch  of 
our  government  has  a  clear-cut  responsibility 
to  safeguard  U.S.  sovereign  rights,  power  and 
authority  in  and  over  the  Panama  Canal  and 
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Canal  Zone.  Vice  Admiral  T.  G.  W.  Settle, 
USN  (Ret.)  and  Dr.  Donald  M.  Dozer,  In  a 
report  on  the  canal  Issue  prepared  for  the 
Center  For  Strategic  Studies  of  Georgetown 
University,  noted  earlier  this  year : 

"We  do  not  accept  the  view  that  a  presi- 
dential statement  that  purports  to  abrogate 
a  treaty  which  has  been  constitutionally 
ratified  and  to  relinquish  sovereign  control 
over  legally  acquired  territory  of  the  United 
States  should  be  allowed  ...  to  block  a  full 
and  open-minded  consideration  of  the  canal 
problems." 

Though  the  United  States  currently  has 
Its  attention  principally  focused  on  South- 
east Asia  and  the  Middle  East,  it  cannot 
be  unmindful  of  the  dangers  In  this  restless 
hemisphere.  The  recent  visit  of  Premier 
Kosygln  to  Communist  Cuba,  where  he  held 
consultations  with  Fidel  Castro,  Is  a  re- 
minder that  the  Soviets  have  not  relin- 
quished their  politico-military  objectives  in 
the  Caribbean.  Central  America  and  South 
America. 

Further  Soviet-Cuban  moves  certainly  will 
Involve  Panama.  Indeed,  the  danger  Is  that 
Panama  will  become  another  Cuba  In  1968. 
Panama  will  hold  a  presidential  election  next 
year  and  leftist  elements  have  been  mar- 
shaling their  forces  for  a  confrontation  with 
the  United  States  over  the  Panama  Canal. 
These  elements  oppose  any  treaty  which  al- 
lows the  U.S.  to  maintain  armed  forces  In  the 
Canal  Zone  or  any  part  of  Panama.  In  brief, 
they  hope  to  be  as  successful  In  ousting  the 
United  States  as  Colonel  Nasser  of  Egypt 
was  In  removing  British  troops  and  Influence 
from  the  Suez  area  In  1956.  Behind  the  Pana- 
manian extremists  Is  the  controlling  hand  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  role  In  agitation  to  force  the 
U.S.  to  abandon  sovereign  rights  over  the 
Panama  Canal  has  been  spelled  out  by  U.S. 
Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood  (D-Pa.),  who 
has  devoted  years  to  the  study  of  the  canal 
question  and  to  defense  of  U.S.  rights  to 
that  strategic  waterway. 

"The  basic  question,"  Congressman  Flood 
recently  declared,  "In  the  proposed  surrender 
of  U.S.  sovereignty  there  Is  not  U.S.  control 
over  the  Panama  Canal  versus  Panamanian 
control  but  American  control  versus  com- 
munist control."  In  the  Near  East,  he  added, 
"Egypt,  with  Soviet  collaboration,  not  only 
denies  transit  of  the  Suez  Canal  to  some 
countries  but  also  threatens  to  block  that 
waterway  completely  If  any  move  Is  made 
contrary  to  the  dictates  of  Nasser  and  the 
Soviets.  These  facts  emphasize  'with  greater 
force  than  anything  I  can  say  about  the  peril 
at  Panama." 

If  Panama  were  Switzerland,  there  might 
be  a  valid  argim[ient  for  a  sharing  of  au- 
thority over  the  canal.  Panama,  however — a 
turbulent  nation  of  1.2  mlUlon  people — Is 
notoriously  unstable.  Dr.  John  D.  Martz  has 
described  "this  bizarre  and  unique  little  na- 
tion" as  "the  most  unpredictable  republic  of 
all  Central  America." 

Though  fiercely  proud  of  their  Independ- 
ence, the  people  of  Panama  are  plagued  by 
Illiteracy,  poverty,  and  factlon-rldden  po- 
litical Institutions.  Control  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Is  tised  by  unscrupulously  political 
leaders  as  a  means  of  exciting  and  manipu- 
lating the  population,  whereas  the  real  needs 
of  the  country  involve  Improvement  In  agri- 
culture, cattle-breeding  and  development  of 
light  Industries.  A  great  majority  of  the  pop- 
ulation has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
canal  or  its  associated  commercial  enter- 
prises. As  In  Egypt  under  Nasser,  however,  a 
single,  emotional  Issue  serves  as  a  smoke 
screen  which  obscures  the  Inadequacies  of 
the  country's  leadership  In  terms  of  eco- 
nonUc  development. 

The  United  States  government.  In  trying 
to  maintain  peace  and  good  will  In  Panama, 
has  erred  In  following  a  policy  of  appease- 
ment of  Panamanian  extremists.  The  massive 


mob  assaults  of  January  9,  1964,  in  which 
U.S.  citizens  were  killed,  were  the  bitter  fruit 
of  this  appeasement  policy.  Throughout  the 
1950's,  the  U.S.  made  concessions  to  Pana- 
manian opinion,  only  to  have  demands  es- 
calate and  violence  spread.  Mob  attacks  and 
threats  of  future  violence  have  constituted 
Panamanian  blackmail  of  the  United  States. 

Those  who  argue  for  further  concessions 
to  Panama,  including  the  ultimate  conces- 
sion of  a  giveaway  of  U.S.  sovereign  rights  to 
the  canal.  Insist  that  a  new  deal  on  canal 
questions  would  produce  an  era  of  good  feel- 
ing. They  insist — without  offering  support- 
ing evidence — that  the  canal  always  would 
remain  open  and  available  to  the  U,S.  if  the 
United  States  restored  Panama's  sovereignty. 

This  argument  is  unconvincing,  however. 
Congressman  Flood  has  rightly  pointed  out 
that  "if  we  cannot  control  the  Panama  Canal 
and  Canal  Zone  over  which  we  hold  sov- 
ereignty In  perpetuity  under  treaty  grant 
with  responsible  treaty  rights  and  which  we 
own  by  purchase  from  Individual  owners,  how 
can  we  hold  any  canal  over  which  we  do  not 
have  such  authority  and  ownership  and  what 
is  to  prevent  our  country  from  being  driven 
altogether  from  the  isthmus?" 

Apologists  for  Panama  argue  that  the 
Panamanians  have  the  most  at  stake — that 
the  10-mile-wide,  48-mile-long  Canal  Zone  is 
the  heart  of  the  small  republic.  Ignored  In 
this  apology,  however,  are  the  vital  interests 
of  the  other  countries  in  the  Americas.  The 
United  States  has  Invested  almost  $5  billion 
in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  and  certainly 
Panama  is  in  no  position  to  compensate  the 
U.S.  for  any  losses  we  might  receive  under  re- 
linquishment of  U£.  sovereignty.  Moreover, 
the  efficient  operation  of  the  canal  is  essential 
to  other  Latin  nations.  Eighty-seven  and  one- 
half  percent  of  the  Imports  and  79  percent 
of  the  exports  of  Peru  pass  through  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  For  Chile,  the  comparable  figures 
are  88  and  83  percent.  Thus,  these  and  other 
nations  in  this  hemisphere  have  a  vital  stake 
in  a  well-run  inter-oceanlc  canal  that  is  open 
to  all  free  nations  at  all  times.  Panama,  obvi- 
ously— because  of  its  lack  of  engineering  and 
managerial  personnel — lacks  the  technical 
capability  of  operating  the  canal  in  an  effl- 
clent  manner. 

All  questions  of  Panamanian  technical  per- 
formance aside,  however,  the  basic  canal 
situation  Is  one  of  hemispheric  security.  To 
turn  over  the  canal  to  the  Panamanians  or 
to  revise  the  canal  management  system  so 
as  to  achieve  temporary  political  accommoda- 
tion at  the  expense  of  operational  effective- 
ness, would  be  a  disaster  for  all  concerned. 

The  Inter-oceanlc  canal  question  has  many 
aspects,  some  of  them  highly  complex.  Sup- 
porters of  a  sea-level  canal  advocate  a  new 
canal  across  Panamanian  territory  as  part 
of  a  i>ackage  treaty  deal  with  Panama.  Other 
students  of  the  canal  problem  Insist  that  a 
less  expensive  procedure  would  be  to  Improve 
the  existing  lock  system.  Indeed,  If  the  U.S. 
were  to  build  a  new  inter-oceanlc  canal,  It 
might  be  far  better  to  construct  It  across 
Colombia  or  Nicaragua,  as  has  been  suggested 
in  some  proposals.  Still  In  force  is  an  agree- 
ment, concluded  early  In  the  century,  under 
which  the  Nlcaraguans  authorized  U.S.  con- 
struction of  a  canal  system.  If  U.S. -operated 
Inter-oceanic  canals  were  In  two  Central 
American  countries.  Instead  of  one,  the  Unit- 
ed States  would  have  additional  political 
leverage  In  dealing  with  future  canal 
operations. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  In  1956. 
after  Nasser  seized  the  Suez  Canal,  the 
Panamanians  turned  on  their  beneficent 
neighbor  to  the  north.  Demands  were  voiced 
for  nationalization  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  United  States,  as  a  gesture  to  Panama- 
nian pride,  made  numerous  concessions.  Each 
agreement,  however,  produced  new  waves  of 
Panamanian  agitation  and  protest.  North 
Americans  have  a  right  to  conclude,  there- 
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fore,  that  Panama's  signature  on  one  or  more 
treaties  In  1967  wou.d  not  end  harassaient 
oX  the  United  States 

VS.  citizens  should  never  forget  that  the 
Panama  Canal  is  the  geographic  center  of  the 
Western  hemisphere  a^id  a  crossroads  of 
world  trade.  The  Canal  Z^ne  is  a  control  point 
vital  to  the  barring  of  a  deep  Soviet  pene- 
tration In  Latin  America  If  the  U  S  surren- 
ders Its  sovereignty  over  the  canal,  this  surely 
will  be  a  signal  to  Latin  American  leftists  to 
begin  a  general  assault  on  an tl- communist 
governments. 

The  Soviets,  for  their  parr,  w.int  the  West- 
ern powers  deprived  o:  aii  authority  over  key 
waterways,  as  part  of  their  new  maritime 
strategy  of  conquest.  They  already  have  a 
powerful  bastion  in  Cuba,  and  Panama  Is  a 
iog[lcal  stepping  stone  to  communist  domina- 
tion of  Central  and  South  America  Thus. 
If  the  United  States  surrenders  its  sovereign 
rights  over  the  Panama  Canal.  It  will  be 
slashing  Its  own  "Jugular  vein"  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  United  States  certainly  wants  to  be  a 
good  neighbor  to  Panama  No  doubt  the 
"coloaaus  of  the  North"  stands  ready  t»  do 
more  to  help  Panamanians  diversify  and 
strengthen  their  economy  Surrendering  US. 
sovereign  rights  in  the  Canal  Zone,  however. 
Is  not  the  way  to  render  assistance  With  the 
U.S.  out  of  the  Canal  Zone,  the  "big  ditch" 
across  Panama  soon  would  be  as  much  under 
Soviet  control  as  Is  the  White  Sea-Baltic  Sea 
Canal. 


GUN    CONTROL,    CRIME    AND    THE 
RIOTS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  1  Invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  and  of  the  Na- 
tion to  two  ver>-  fine  editorials  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Baltimore  Sun. 
They  are  entitled  "Snipers"  and  "What 
To  Do."  The  editorials  point  out  that  the 
recent  Detroit  and  Newark  riots  were 
fueled  by  snipers,  many  of  whom  could 
easily  have  obtained  their  weapons 
through  the  mails.  If  the  Watts  and  New 
Jersey  experiences  are  any  Indicator. 
many  of  the  Detroit  snipers  did  get  their 
guns  through  the  mail. 

The  Senate  has  pending  before  It  S.  1. 
a  comprehensive  gun  control  bill,  which 
would  bar  the  interstate  mail-order  sale 
of  handgims.  rifles,  and  shotguns  to  In- 
dividuals. This  bill  has  been  strongly  re- 
quested by  President  Johnson  every  year 
for  the  last  3  years.  All  the  law-enforce- 
ment agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the  Defense 
Department,  and  law-enforcement  offi- 
cials across  the  country  have  asked  for 
this  bill. 

Federal  legislation  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  keep  mail-order  guns  out  of  the 
hands  of  rioters,  other  criminals.  Juve- 
niles, and  lunatics,  because  any  State  gun 
laws  can  easily  be  subverted  by  inter- 
state sale  of  guns,  especially  through  the 
mail.  Only  the  Federal  Government  can 
practically  regulate  interstate  commerce 
in  guns.  A  State's  own  gun  laws  can  be 
rendered  useless  if  someone  can  merely 
order  a  gun  through  the  mall  or  cross  a 
State  line  and  purchase  a  gun  forbidden 
him  in  his  own  State.  The  prompt  enact- 
ment of  S.  1.  the  State  Firearms  Control 
Assistance  Act,  is  essential  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  American  people  from  the 
presently  nearly  unlimited  traffic  in  guns. 
I  recently  wrote  an  article,  at  the  re- 
quest   of    the    General    Federation    of 


Women's  Clubs,  more  fully  dealing  with 
the  need  for  and  provisions  of  S.  1. 
I  ask  that  that  article  as  well  as  the  Sun 
editorials  entitled   "What  To  Do  '   and 

'Snipers  '  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks. 

A  second  sun*;estion  made  by  the  Sun 
editorial  "What  To  Do"  is  that  Congress 
provide  the  means  for  a  thorough  and 
professional  investigation  of  rioting  and 
its  effects.  This  is  a  constructive  sugges- 
tion which  Congress  should  follow.  The 
vehicle  for  such  an  invc-tigation  is  al- 
ready at  iiand  v.\  the  bill  I  have  Intro- 
duced with  the  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr. 
Moss]  to  create  a  joint  committee  of 
Congre.^s  to  investigate  crime. 

The  Joint  committee  would  have  the 
stature,  competence,  and  charter  to  probe 
into  the  details  of  the  riots  as  well  as 
all  crime  and  the  problem.s  of  criminal 
justice  which  have  been  plaguing  our 
Nation.  A  Joint  Committee  on  Crime 
could  provide  the  means  for  Coneiress  to 
study  all  aspects  of  the  crime  problem 
including  riots  and  their  immediate  and 
imderlying  causes 

We  have  a  Joint  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomics, a  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation,  and  Joint  Committees 
on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures.  Atomic  Energy,  and  De- 
fense Production.  Congress  should  have 
a  Joint  committee  equipped  with  a  full- 
time  staff  of  experts  to  deal  with  the 
urgent  national  problem  of  crime,  in- 
cluding the  riot  epidemics. 

Swift  action  to  create  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Crime  would  be  an  effective 
first  step  in  analyzing  the  problems  of 
violence  platiuing  our  countrv. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Mar>iand? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Snipehs 

A  sniper  on  a  tenement  roof  in  Newark, 
exercising  his  Constitutional  right  to  keep 
and  bear  arms,  is  clearly  a  menace.  Sports- 
mer.  and  misguided  patriots  who  Insist  that 
'.he  Federal  Government  has  no  right  or 
reason  to  put  restrictions  on  the  sale  of 
llrearms  contribute  to  the  ease  with  which 
drunks,  criminals,  children,  dope  addicts, 
and  the  mentally  111  can  turn  themselves 
Into  lethal  snipers 

The  bin  pending  before  a  congressional 
committee  would  not  make  It  impossible  for 
all  dangerous  ptople  to  arm  themselves,  but 
It  would  make  It  tougher  for  many  and  Im- 
possible for  some  The  bill  alms  mainly  at 
mall-order  sale  of  guns  As  long  as  slum 
snipers— or  presidential  assassins — can  buy 
weapons  through  the  mall  without  the 
knowledge  of  local  officials,  no  local  or  State 
gun  control  legislation  will  be  effective,  and 
only  the  Federal  Government  can  effectively 
tackle  that  problem. 


Wh.\t  To  Do 
There  are  two  things  Congress  can  do  Im- 
mediately to  help  In  the  urban  race  crisis 
now  gripping  the  nation  One  It  can  pa.'^s  a 
bill  deallne  with  the  the  mall-order  sale  of 
guns  The  Detroit  riot  shows  that  snipers — 
organized  or  not — can  keep  a  city  In  chaoe 
for  days  If  it  were  not  for  the  snipers  there. 
the  police,  or  at  least  the  police  and  National 
Guard,  could  have  brought  law  and  order 
back  probably  within  24  hours.  But  because 
of  the  snipers,  after  three  days  the  fight  still 
raged,    even    with    the   addition   of   hack-up 


assistance  of  over  4,000  regular  Army  para- 
troopers 

If  It  were  not  for  the  mail-order  sale  of 
guns,  snipers  would  have  greater  dlfflcultv 
In  getting  them.  A  Senate  Judiciary  Coni- 
mlttee  investigator  said  after  a  visit  io  New. 
ark  that  most  of  the  puns  conti.'-rc.  ted  m 
the  not  area  there  were  mall-order  guns 
Nev/  Jersey  has  tough  laws  of  Its  o\v;i,  but 
as  long  as  people  can  order  firuarn;s  thr'ougij 
the  malls,  local  and  state  laws  are  of  little 
effettl-.eness. 

Two.  Congress  cnii  provide  for  a  thorough 
professional  investigation  of  rioting,  it 
should  not  be  Just  a  vvho-shot-whom,  or 
who-set-ftre-how  affair,  r.iher.  If  there  Is  an 
effective  conspiracy  afoot,  tl.at  needs  to  be 
known;  but  more  important  is  why  cities 
are  so  vulnerable  to  the  desl.-uction  and  so- 
cial disintegration  of  the  past  four  years.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  whoever  investi- 
gates this  state  of  affairs— Coneress,  the 
White  House,  a  special  commission—  should 
completely  avoid  partisan  politics. 
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What  Controls  Should  There  Be  on  Guns? 
I  By  Senator  Joseph  D.  Tvdi.vgs) 
Fifty  million  guns  are  In  private  hands  m 
the  United  States.  And  that  number  is  rapid- 
ly Increasing.  Gun;,  enter  priv.ite  hands  in 
the  United  States  by  means  o/  impoit  alone 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  20.000  a  week,  every 
week  of  ilie  year.  We  are  paying  a  very  hig.h 
price  tor  this  enormou.-  pun  traffic.  Dunr.g 
I960.  5,600  murders.  34.700  aggravated  as- 
saults, and  the  vast  majority  of  68.400  armed 
robberies  in  this  country  were  committed 
With  guns.  All  but  10  of  the  278  law  o.tcers 
murdered  in  thi.s  country  between  1960  and 
1965  were  shot  down  with  firearms. 

Yet  practically  no  ellecti.e  state  or  fed- 
eral laws  exist  to  control  the  gun  traffic  In 
nearlv  every  state  In  the  Union,  anyone,  re- 
gardless of  his  age  criminal  record  or  state 
of  mind,  can  buy  a  gun  or  order  one  by  mall, 
using  order  forms  conveniently  provided  In 
sporting  magazines  nad  even  comic  books.  In 
almost  every  state  In  the  Union  it  is  easier 
to  buy  a  gun  than  to  register  to  vote.  It  is 
easier  to  buy  a  gun  than  to  get  a  driver's 
license  or  a  prescription  cold  remedy. 

The  assassination  of  President  Kennedy 
with  a  thirteen  dollar,  imported  Italian  rifle, 
which  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  ordered  bv  mall 
iinder  an  assumed  name  and  had  delivered 
to  a  post  office  bo.x.  riveted  American  pub- 
lic attention  on  the  menace  we  face  from  the 
large-scale,  nearly  unlimited  diisemlnation 
of  flrearms  In  this  country.  .A  1966  Gallup 
Poll  shows  that  67  of  all  Amer:c,uis  favor 
much  stronger  gun  control  legislation. 

For  five  years,  Congress  has  had  before  it 
reasonable  proposals  to  deal  with  the  vir- 
tually unregulated  gun  traffic  in  this  coun- 
Uy.  For  the  past  three  years,  President  John- 
son has  strongly  endorsed,  and  I  have  co- 
sponsored  federal  regulation  of  firearms  to 
help  the  states  enforce  the  gun  control  laws 
they  adopt  for  themselves.  The  President's 
bill  has  six  major  features 

1.  It  prohibits  the  Interstate  mail  order 
sale  of  handguns,  rifles,  and  shotguns  to  in- 
dividuals However,  individuals  would  still 
be  able  to  order  guns  by  mall  from  sources 
Within  their  own  state. 

2  It  prohibits  over-the-counter  .sale  of 
hand  guns  to  non-residents  of  the  state  in 
which  the  sale  Is  made.  But  travelers  from 
out-of-state  could  stUl  buy  a  rifle  or  shot- 
gun over-the-counter. 

3.  It  prohibits  sale  of  rifles  and  shotguns 
to  youngsters  under  18  and  would  prohibit 
sale  of  handguns  to  anyone  under  21.  But 
adults  could  still  purchase  guns  for  voung- 
sters,  so  nothing  In  the  bill  would  prevent  a 
boy  from  learning  to  shoot  and  hunt. 

4.  It  requires  federal  llcen.<;lng  of  all  deal- 
ers. Importers,  and  manufacturers  of  lire- 
arms.  In  order  to  secure  their  compliance 
with  the  act  and  other  federal  laws  concern- 


ing flrearms.  But  it  would  not  require  any 
present  owner  or  future  purchasers  of  any 
firearms  to  register  his  weapons  with  any- 
one or  have  a  permit  to  buy.  keep,  or  use 
those  weapons. 

5.  It  prohibits  Importation  of  military  sur- 
plus handguns  and  regulates  Importation  of 
all  other  firearms.  But  It  would  not  prohibit 
importation  of  sporting  and  hunting  weapons 
or  antiques. 

6,  It  provides  for  stringent  control  of  de- 
structive devices,  (such  as  hand  grenades), 
anti-tank  guns,  bazookas,  mortars,  and  other 
similar  military  weapons. 

In  short,  the  President's  proposal  to  regu- 
late the  gun  traffic  Is  a  modest  attempt  to 
provide  a  degree  of  protection  to  the  public 
against  the  menace  of  the  gun  traffic.  As 
such,  It  has  received  overwhelming  endorse- 
ment by  law  enforcement  officers  all  across 
the  country. 

Why  has  Congress  not  passed  the  Presi- 
dent's gun  traffic  control  proposal?  The  an- 
swer Is  that  those  who  oppose  regulation  of 
the  sale  of  flrearms — especially  the  National 
Rifle  Association — have  made  the  President's 
flrearms  bill  the  target  of  one  of  the  most 
Intense  pressure  campaigns  I  have  ever  seen. 
I  have  received  thousands  of  letters  against 
the  bill,  most  of  them  based,  X  am  sorry 
to  say,  on  misleading  propaganda  and  mis- 
information put  out  by  the  gun  lobby. 

These  letters  generally  express  four  false 
charges  against  the  gun  traffic  control  bill. 

First,  some  opponents  of  flrearms  regula- 
tion assert  the  President's  bill  Is  a  part  of 
a  campaign  to  disarm  law-abiding  citizens. 
In  fact,  the  bill  only  places  reasonable  re- 
straints on  the  Interstate  shipment  and  sale 
of  flrearms,  to  reduce  the  chance  they  will 
fall  Into  the  hands  of  criminals,  lunatics  and 
Juveniles.  The  bill  does  not  require  or  con- 
template registration  or  surrender  of  flre- 
arms by  their  owners,  and  would  not  prevent 
any  law-abiding  adult  from  walking  Into 
his  local  store  and  buying  or  ordering  a  gun. 

Second,  opponents  of  the  bill  argue  that 
It  Imposes  unfair  restrictions  on  sportsmen. 
The  only  restriction  this  bill  Imposes  on 
sportmen  Is  that  they  must  purchase  their 
hand  guns  in  their  own  state.  Tills  provi- 
sion win  help  states  enforce  their  own  effec- 
tive gun  laws  by  preventing  their  residents 
from  purchasing  hand  guns  In  a  neighbor- 
ing state  with  lax  gun  laws.  (One  study  by 
the  Massachusetts  State  Police  showed  that 
ST^c  of  concealable  flrearms  used  during  the 
commission  of  crimes  there  are  obtained  from 
sources  outside  the  state.)  But  sportsmen 
win  still  be  able  to  buy  rifles  and  shotguns 
In  any  state  In  the  Union,  regardless  of  their 
state  of  residence, 

Tne  third  argument  the  opponents  of  the 
gun  control  bill  make  Is  that  despite  any  gun 
control  measure  criminals  will  still  get  guns. 
Therefore,  to  reduce  gun  crimes,  stronger 
penalties  for  gun  crimes,  not  reasonable  con- 
trols on  gun  sales,  are  the  answer.  The  record 
shows,  however,  that  stringent  penalties  for 
gun  crimes  do  not  control  gun  crimes.  The 
death  penalty  for  murder  did  not  prevent 
4  760  gun-caused  murders  In  1963  or  5,600  In 
1965.  The  prospect  of  long  terms  In  Jail  did 
not  prevent  the  34,700  gun-committed  ag- 
gravated assaults  In  1965. 

On  the  other  band,  states  which  have  en- 
acted strong  gun  control  laws  have  experi- 
enced significantly  lower  gun  crime  rates 
than  states  which  have  lax  laws  or  no  laws 
at  all.  Fifty-seven  percent  of  all  mvirders  In 
the  United  States  between  1962  and  1965  were 
committed  by  gun.  In  four  states  which  have 
effective  gun  laws,  however,  gun  murders 
made  up  43 'T:  of  the  total  murders  In  Penn- 
sylvania, 39'-,  in  New  Jersey,  35^-  In  Massa- 
chusetts, and  32 '^  In  New  York.  In  stark 
contrast,  states  with  minimal  or  no  gun  laws 
experienced  sharply  higher  gun  murder  rates. 
The  percentage  of  all  murders  committed 
with  guns  was  59 '7  In  Colorado,  62%  In 
Louisiana,  66 '"r  In  Arizona,  68""^  In  Montana, 
69%  In  Texas,  and  70%  In  Nebraska,  The  rea- 


son effective  state  gun  laws  do  not  work  even 
better  Is  that  existing  Federal  law  undercuts 
them  by  allowing  guns  to  be  purchased  by 
mall-order  or  purcbsed  under  looser  laws  In 
nearby  states  and  then  smuggled  In. 

The  fourth  and  least  valid  argument 
against  an  effective  federal  gun  law  Is  that 
such  a  law  would  violate  the  Second  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  which  provides 
that: 

"A  well-regulated  mllltla  being  necessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  state,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not 
be  Infringed." 

The  President's  gun  control  proposal  does 
not  infringe  anyone's  right  to  keep  or  bear 
arms,  except  the  lunatic,  juvenile,  and  crimi- 
nal. The  proposed  bill  only  places  some  rea- 
sonable restraints  on  how  such  weapons  may 
be  sold  and  purchased.  In  any  case,  In  the 
light  of  history  and  the  consistent  interpre- 
tation of  the  Second  Amendment  by  the  Fed- 
eral courts,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Amendment  was  to  preserve 
state  militias,  not  to  give  every  citizen  an 
absolute  right  to  acquire  any  weapon  he 
chooses  from  any  source  he  chooses.  Com- 
menting on  this  assertion  by  the  gun  lobby, 
during  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  on 
the  President's  gun  traffic  control  bill,  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  said: 

"With  respect  to  the  Second  Amendment, 
the  Supreme  Court  language  made  It  clear 
that  the  amendment  did  not  guarantee  to 
any  individuals  the  right  to  bear  arms." 

In  short,  passage  of  an  effective  federal 
law  to  protect  the  American  people  from  the 
unlimited  gun  traffic  and  to  help  the  States 
enforce  their  own  gun  laws  has  been  blocked 
by  a  very  small,  but  very  vocal  minority, 
using  invalid  arguments.  The  reason  this 
bill  has  not  been  passed  is  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans  who  favor 
reasonable  gun  control  legislation  have  not 
been  mobilized  to  write  their  Congressman 
and  Senators  In  favor  of  such  legislation. 

Fortunately,  things  are  changing.  A  new 
national  organization,  the  National  Council 
for  a  Responsible  Firearms  Policy,  has  re- 
cently been  organized  to  work  for  reasonable 
and  effective  gun  control  legislation.  The 
President  and  'Vice  President  of  the  new  or- 
ganization. I  am  proud  to  say,  are  both  Mary- 
landers:  Mr.  James  V.  Bennett,  distinguished 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons 
from  1937  to  1964  and  Chairman  of  the  Crim- 
inal Law  Section  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and  Mr.  Leonard  Blondes  of  my  own 
State  of  Maryland,  a  member  of  the  Mary- 
land House  of  Delegates,  whose  efforts  se- 
cured passage  of  Maryland's  first  effective 
hand  gun  control  law. 

The  National  Council  for  a  Responsible 
Firearms  Policy  needs  your  help.  If  you  wish 
to  become  a  member  to  work  for  reasonable 
gun  traffic  control,  you  can  write  "The  Na- 
tional Council  for  a  Responsible  Firearms 
Policy".  100  Maryland  Avenue,  N.E.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20002,  for  information. 

In  the  meantime,  I  urge  you  to  write  your 
Congressman  and  Senators  and  tell  them  you 
support  and  want  them  to  vote  for  Senate 
Bill  No.  1,  the  President's  proposal  to  curb 
the  growing  menace  of  the  gun  traffic. 


Statement  bt  Senator  Dikksen 


REPUBLICAN  LEADERSHIP  STATE- 
MENTS ON  ACTS  AGAINST  THE 
PUBUC  SAFETY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  follow- 
ing the  meeting  of  the  Republican  lead- 
ership of  Congress  on  August  2,  Repre- 
sentative Gerald  R.  Fori)  and  I  issued 
statements  to  the  press.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


No  person  has  a  right  to  act  against  the 
public  safety,  anywhere,  any  time.  There  is 
no  excuse — ever — for  riot,  arson  and  murder. 
On  this  Americans  are  agreed. 

Americans  also  agree  that — 

■When  near-anarchy  exists  in  this  nation — 

When  trouble-makers  defy  the  law,  incite 
rioting,  burning,  pillaging  and  murder — 

There  must  be  action.  Its  urgency  is  ex- 
treme. 

Punishment  of  those  who  break  the  law 
must  be  swift  and  decisive — no  matter  who 
they  may  be. 

The  protection  of  life  and  property  must 
be  primary  and  total. 

The  re- enforcement  of  every  arm  of  the 
law  everywhere  must  be  maximum.  There 
can  be  no  compromise  with  crime — and 
crime  is  exactly  what  this  is. 

Republicans  In  Congress  and  across  Amer- 
ica call  for  firm,  certain  action  at  all  levels 
and  in  total  strength. 

Explanations  for  this  war  in  America's 
streets  are  many.  Some  may  be  well-founded. 
Others  are  not.  To  find  the  right  answers  is 
our  first  duty. 

The  Administration  has  named  a  "blue 
ribbon"  commission  to  work  to  this  end.  This 
Is  not  enough — not  nearly  enough.  Congress 
Itself  must  act  to  determine  promptly  the 
causes  and  the  cures  of  this  frightful  situa- 
tion. The  Congress — for  the  people — must 
provide  the  solutions.  Our  people  must  be 
made  safe  in  their  homes,  at  their  Jobs  and 
on  the  streets. 

Mr.  Ford  and  I,  with  many  of  our  col- 
leagues, have  filed  a  resolution  calling  for 
Immediate  creation  of  a  Joint  Committee  of 
the  Congress  to  Investigate  riots  and  violent 
civil  disorder,  with  full  powers  necessary  to 
this  purpose. 

Additional  measures  having  similar  objec- 
tives have  been  filed  by  others  in  Congress. 
The  Government  Operations  Committee  of 
the  Senate  may  be  named  to  take  initial  in- 
vestigative action.  Whatever  is  done  must 
be  done  promptly,  without  partisanship.  We 
are  all  in  this  boat  together  and  the  winds 
are  raging. 

We  repeat,  punishment  must  be  swift  for 
those  who  break  the  law — whoever  they  may 
be.  There  must  be  no  reward  for  those  who 
riot  and  destroy. 

But — There  must  be  found  workable  solu- 
tions to  this  unrest  and  violence  that  will 
permanently  assure  eradication  of  these 
evils. 

There  must  be  achieved  a  restoration  of 
that  6trength-ln-unlty  that  has  made  Amer- 
ica great  and  will  keep  America  free. 

Statement   bt   Representative   Ford 

The  statements  just  made  by  Senator 
Dlrksen  have  my  complete  and  ■wholehearted 
support. 

This  war  in  our  streets  must  be  brought 
to  the  earliest  possible  end  for  the  safety 
and  benefit  of  every  American  citizen. 

I  am  wholly  confident  that  the  Congress 
and.  hopefully,  the  Administration,  will 
promptly  and  accurately  determine  the  root 
causes  and  enduring  cures  for  this  malignant 
social  cancer. 

The  Republican  Leadership  of  the  Con- 
gress believes  that  there  are  immediate  steps 
to  be  taken  by  all  of  us — now.  In  our  Jan- 
uary appraisal  of  the  State  of  the  Union  we 
urged  several  of  these : 

A  total  re-vamplng  and  re-direction  of  the 
Poverty  War — where  waste  has  been  as- 
tronomical and  administration  ineffective. 
We  said  then  and  we  repeat: 

"'We  want  an  Opportunity  Crusade  that 
will  enlist  private  enteiprlse  and  the  States 
as  effective  partners  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  this  fight.  We  would  give  the  chil- 
dren of  {X)verty  the  very  highest  priority  they 
deserve.  As  Republicans  have  urged  for  two 
years,  Head  Start  requires  follow-through  in 
the  early  grades." 
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Creation  of  a  new  Industry  Youth  Corps 
"to  provide  private  producuve  employment 
and  training  on  the  Jub". 

The  passage  oi  a  Human  Investment  Act 
"to  induce  employers  to  expand  job  oppor- 
tunities for  the  unskilled  ' 

The  enlargement  of  opportunities  of  low- 
Income  Americans  for  private  home  owner- 
ship". 

Support  for  a  system  of  tax  sharing  to  re- 
turn to  the  States  rtnd  local  go',  ernments  a 
fixed  percentage  of  peroonai  income  taxes 
without  Feder.ll  control. 

The  elimination  of  the  poverty  of  realistic 
Ideas  among  Poverty  War  officials. 

We  believe  that  in  vastly  expanded  educa- 
tional opportunities  and  productive  Job 
training  the  earliest  and  best  of  these  solu- 
tions will  be  found  A  cl'jser  application  of 
Federal  resources  to  local  needs  is  clearly 
necessary. 

In  help — and  self-help-  for  this  genera- 
tion of  Amenacns.  in  help — and  opportu- 
nity— for  the  next  generation— we  will  And 
the  answers  we  seek  and   viust  have. 


TREATMENT  OP  STRIKING  FARM- 
WORKERS SHOWS  THEIR  NEED 
FOR  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING 

Mr.  WnJ.TAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  Subcommittee  on  Migra- 
tory Labor  of  the  Committee  on  Latwr 
and  Public  Welfare  ha.s  been,  and  is. 
conducting  hearings  on  S  8,  which  would 
provide  farmworkers  with  the  same  type 
of  legal  protection  to  organize  and  bar- 
gain collectively  as  is  presently  afforded 
to  the  workers  under  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  as  amended. 

In  this  connection  the  subcommittee, 
of  which  I  am  the  chairman,  recently 
completed  2  days  of  hearings  ;n  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  of  Texas  concerning  this 
subject. 

A  recent  interview  of  William  L. 
Klrchcr,  director  of  the  AFTr-CIO  De- 
partment of  Organization,  and  an  edi- 
torial in  the  AFL-CIO  News  were  on  this 
subject.  Both  discu.ssed  the  treatment 
of  farmworkers  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
by  Texas  Rangers.  Mr.  Kircher  was  in- 
terviewed on  the  AFL-CIO  public  sen.ice 
program.  Labor  News  Conference,  heard 
over  the  Mutual   Broadcasting  System. 

I  commend  these  articles  to  Senators 
and  to  other  readers  of  the  Record  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

A  P.^GE  From  the  P\sr 
What  has  been  happening  to  farm  work- 
ers In  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  is  a  newly- 
printed  page  from  a  half-forgotten  past — 
a  black  past  which  America  renounced  more 
than  30  years  ago 

Here  Is  a  struggle  that  evokes  grim  mem- 
ories to  those  of  the  older  generation; 
memories  of  workers  desperately  struggling 
to  organize  against  the  unbridled  opposition 
of  their  employers,  the  community  and 
those  who  command  the  police. 

The  farm-owners  in  this  Texas  valley  may 
not.  In  fact,  be  more  bitterly  opposed  to 
union  organization  of  their  workers  than 
many  employers  in  other  fields  The  com- 
mander of  the  Texas  Rangers  may  not  be 
more  hostile  to  union  members  i  or  to  Mexi- 
can-Americans i  than  many  of  his  counter- 
parts elsewhere.  The  difference  is  this :  These 
other  employers  and  these  other  police  offi- 
cials must  restrain  their  antl-unlon  zeal 
to  the  limits  established  bv  federal  law. 


But  farm  workers  are  outside  the  law. 
They  are  not  even  given  the  protection  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  limited 
as  that  may  be  Their  right  to  organize  and 
to  b.irgaln  collectively  is  not  recognized  by 
statute 

They  are  still  in  the  Jungle,  and  they  must 
wage  jungle  warfare  to  establish  a  little 
clearing  in  which  to  build  some  measure  of 
shelter  Irom  Us  perils. 

There  is  no  proper  place  In  American 
society  for  Jungle  law  Farm  workers  should 
and  must  have  the  same  rights  as  other 
workers. 

The  exclusion  of  farm  labor  from  the 
labor  relations  law  was  apposed  by  unions 
from  the  start,  and  the  AFL-CIO  is  leading 
a  drive  to  reverse  this  old  injustice.  The 
events  in  Texas  have  dramatized  the  need — 
a  need   Congress   should  promptly  meet. 

HUELG.\    ON    THE    RiO    GBANDE 

Guest  William  L.  Kircher,  director  of  the 
AFL-CIO's   Department   of  Organization. 

Panel-  Stanley  Levey,  labor  correspondent 
for  the  Scrlpps-Howard  Newspapers;  Sam 
Sharkey,  labor  specialist  for  the  Newhouse 
Newspapers 

Moderator:    Harry  W.  Flannery. 

Flannery:  Labor  News  Conference.  Wel- 
:  nme  to  another  edition  of  Labor  News  Con- 
ference, a  public  affairs  program  brought  to 
you  by  the  .^FLr-CIO.  Labor  News  Conference 
brings  t.->gether  leading  AFL-CIO  represen- 
tatives and  ranking  members  of  the  press. 
Todays  guest  is  William  L.  Kircher.  direc- 
tor of  the  AFL  CIO's  Department  of  Or- 
ijanlzatton. 

For  more  than  a  year,  farm  workers  In 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley  In  Texas  -mo.<t  of 
them  Mexlcan-.^merlcans — have  been  strik- 
ing to  win  recognition  of  their  union,  the 
United  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Commit- 
tee, AFL-CIO  Here  to  question  Mr.  Kircher 
about  that  effort  and  developments  that 
have  recently  drawn  it  into  the  national 
spotlight  are  Stanley  Levey,  labor  corres- 
pondent for  the  Scrlpps-Howard  Newspapers, 
and  Sam  Sharkey,  labor  specialist  for  the 
Newhouse  Newspapers  Your  moderator, 
Harry  W.  Flannery. 

.^nd  now,  Mr  Levey.  I  believe  you  have  the 
first  question? 

Levey  Mr  Kircher,  every  day  In  the  press 
vfu  read  stories  of  unrest,  arrests  and  trou- 
ble down  there  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley. 
What  IS  the  cause  of  it  all? 

Kircher  Mr.  Levey,  It  Is  the  whole  area 
of  change,  This  always  causes  some  dl."'lo- 
catlon  and  what  people  generally  refer  to 
as  trouble. 

Farm  workers  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
have  Just  reached  the  point  where  they 
don't  want  to  be  third-class  citizens  any 
longer  They  don't  want  to  continue  to  work 
at  back-breaking  Jobs  at  ridiculously  low- 
rates  of  pay  They  are  tired  of  being  kept 
out  of  the  mainstream  of  what  we  like  to 
call  the  Great  Society,  denied  the  privi- 
leges of  a  collective  bargaining  base.  And. 
they  are  Intent  on  doing  something  about 
it.  This  Is  what  is  going  on. 

They  are  building  a  union,  because  the 
whole  pnxress  of  unionism  is  the  one.  real 
self-help  program  for  people  to  do  some- 
thing about  their  lmpo\erlshed   conditions. 

Sharkey  What  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
battling  that  has  been  going  on  down  there'' 
I  believe  the  Texas  Rangers  have  been  In- 
volved In  It  and  so  on  Where  does  that  all 
stand'' 

KiRCHca:  Mr.  Sharkey,  I  think  you  really 
have  to  start  by  understanding  the  entire 
power  structure  of  the  area. 

The  Rio  Grande  Valley  Is,  I  have  been  told 
rather  authoritatively,  the  most  Impover- 
ished area  of  the  United  States.  And  for 
many,  many  years,  folks  have  enjoyed— 
those  In  the  power  structure—  the  pleasure 
and  privilege  of  doing  what  they  wanted  to 
with  workers,  when  they  wanted  to. 


The  more  a  power  structure  becomes  set 
In  Its  ways,  the  more  they  get  upset  by  any- 
thing that  tends  to  change  it.  So  we  have 
had  local  law  enforcement  people  who  have 
caused  trouble—the  Texas  Rangers  have 
come  in  and  used  the  worst  kind  of  methods 

Sharkey,  What  are  some  of  those  meth- 
ods? I  believe  the  Texas  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  has 
issued  a  report  on  that. 

Kircher.  I  think  that  basically,  what  the 
Texas  Rangers  have  done,  is  come  into  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley  and  consider  their  job 
there  to  be  that  of  helping  to  get  the  crop 
harvested,  produced  and  marketed  without 
any  incident,  despite  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
strike  going  on.  Anybody  who  knows  any- 
thing about  a  strike  knows  that  its  purpose  is 
to  upset  the  general  production  schedule— to 
keep  inese  things  from  happening. 

The  Rangers  have  come  in  and  placed 
themselves  squarely  on  the  side  of  the  em- 
ployers. 

The  things  that  they  have  done  from  that 
points— with  that  kind  of  attitude-  shoved 
the  people  around  a  great  deal — we  have  had 
a  few  people  who  have  been  physically  beaten 
by  the  Rangers.  We  have  had  situations 
where  some  of  the  people  working  in  the 
fields  as  strikebreakers  learned  that  the  strike 
was  going  on  and  what  it  was  all  about,  who 
tried  to  leave  the  fields  and  Join  the  strike, 
and  were  literally  shoved  back  In  the  fields 
by  ttie  Rangers.  These  are  some  of  the  things 
that  have  happened. 

Levey;  Mr  Kircher,  lets  get  some  of  the 
dimensions  of  this  problem.  How  many  farm 
workers  are  there  In  that  part  of  the  world? 
How  much  are  they  earning?  What  do  thej 
want'' 

KiRCHtR:  It  is  hard  to  simplify,  Mr.  Levey, 
wage  levels,  work-force  and  so  forth,  where 
agricultural  workers  are  concerned,  particu- 
larly when  they  are  migrants.  The  stream  of 
migrant  farm  workers  that  each  year  fans  up 
through  the  central  United  States,  and  east 
and  west,  originates  lu  this  particular  area- 
comes  out  of  the  whole  broad  Rio  Grande 
area.  These  are  the  people  who  start  out  ic 
April,  picking  canteloupes  at  Starr  County. 
where  this  strike  Is  occurring  and  end  up  2, 
3.  3^  months  later  up  in  the  northern  tip 
of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  in  the  fruits  and 
cherries.  They  work  all  along  the  way. 

The  exact  number  Involved  Is  very  hard  to 
estimate.  I  should  say  that  in  the  course 
of  one  year,  out  of  this  area — including  the 
green  card  workers  who  come  out  of  Mexico 
Itself — those  farm  workers  who  are  based  in 
the  southern  part  of  Texas— that  there  are 
probably  as  many  as  200,000  to  a  quarter  of 
a  million  workers  who  are  ultimately  involved 
In  this  great  migrant  stream. 

Levey;  But  not  that  many  are  Involved  In 
your  organizational  efforts  right  now? 

Kircher:  Not  right  now. 

Levey:  A  few  thou.sand  are  Involved  in  this 
strike  situation? 

Kircher  Yes  I  would  say  there  are  prob- 
ably something  in  the  neighborhood — at  har- 
vest peak-  -something  between  3,500  and  4,000 
workers  In  this  particular  area,  which  is 
mainly  Starr  County — a  large  county  that 
borders  on  the  Rio  Grande  River.  The  biggest 
farm  Involved  Is  the  La  Coslta  ranch,  or  the 
La  Coslta  farm,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
Texas. 

Flannery;  What  do  they  get  paid? 

Kircher:  Well,  of  course  our  organizing 
effort.  Mr.  Flannery.  has  raised  the  wages,  u 
It  always  does.  As  you  know,  one  of  the  best 
ways  for  a  worker  to  get  a  wage  Increase  is 
for  the  union  organizer  to  appear  at  the  front 
door,  because  all  over  the  country,  employers 
seem  to  feel  that  the  best  way  to  keep  the 
union  organizer  away  Is  to  give  people  wage 
Increases. 

Now.  he  doesn't  do  that  until  the  organizer 
shows  up.  This  is  why  the  labor  movement 
represents  probably  90  percent  of  the  work- 
force   In    this   nation,    and   an   awful   lot  of 
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people  who  don't  pay  union  dues.  The  kind 
of  thrust  that  we  give  our  organizing  effort 
causes  employers  to  raise  their  wage  levels 
even  before  they  are  organized. 

So,  we  are  reasonably  certain  that  we  have 
added,  in  the  last  year,  probably  15  to  25 
cents  an  hour  to  wage  levels  that,  as  nearly 
as  we  can  find  out.  were  probably,  at  the  time 
the  strike  started,  somewhere  between  65  and 
75  cents  an  hour,  and  are  today,  probably 
somewhere  between  75,  80  or  90  cents  an 
hour. 

Levey:  That  Is  still  way  under  the  mini- 
mum wage,  isn't  It? 

Kircher:  Oh.  certainly.  If  these  people 
worked  at  those  wages — if  a  farm  worker 
worked  at  the  wage  of  $1  an  hour — he  would 
have  to  work  somewhere  In  the  neighborhood 
of  3,400  hours  a  year,  just  to  earn  what  Is 
considered  the  poverty  level.  And  to  work 
3,400  hours  a  year,  he  would  have  to  work 
approximately  14  hours  a  day,  every  day  of 
the  work-week,  for  52  weeks. 
Sharkey;  What  are  you  asking  In  wages? 
Kircher:  In  the  Texas  situation,  It  is  a 
combined  effort.  Mr.  Sharkey,  with  the  es- 
tablished labor  movement — the  Texas  AFL- 
CIO.  Not  only  are  we  pressuring  for  the  col- 
lective bargaining  effort,  but  we  are  also  pres- 
suring through  the  legislative  effort  at  the 
state  level. 

We  are  working  toward  $1.25  an  hour  min- 
imum wage.  This  Is  not  only  the  Immediate 
goal,  where  our  collective  bargaining  effort 
Is  concerned,  but  it  Is  also  a  major  plank  In 
the  platform  of  the  state  AFL-CIO  for  state 
legislation. 

Sharkey;  Mr.  Kircher,  what  do  you  think 
are  your  prospects  of  getting  something  done 
down  there  on  wages? 

Kircher:  I  wouldn't  characterize  them  as 
bleak,  but  I  would  characterize  them  as  still 
facing  many,  many  obstacles,  and  many, 
many  difficulties,  and  many,  many  hurdles. 
Sharkey:  Well,  one  of  the  problems,  It 
would  seem  to  me,  would  be  whether  you 
have  the  support  of  the  state  administra- 
tion—Governor John  B.  Connally  (D.).  You 
had  a  long  conference  with  him.  Could 
you  tell  us  what  came  out  of  that? 

Kircher:  Well,  we  are  not  sure.  What  we 
feel  came  out  of  it  and  what  Governor  Con- 
nally feels  came  out  of  It.  evidently  Is  an 
area  of  some  controversy  today.  My  purpose 
In  meeting  with  Governor  Connally  was  to 
try  to  Influence  him  to  take  some  Immediate 
action  to  remove  the  Texas  Rangers.  We  are 
very  happy  that  the  evening  of  the  day  I 
met  with  him,  about  80  percent  of  the  Rang- 
ers were  removed.  The  most  obnoxious  char- 
acter among  the  Rangers.  Captain  Alfee,  was 
one  of  those  removed.  Governor  Connally 
made  quite  a  point  of  the  fact  that  my  meet- 
ing with  him  had  nothing  to  do  with  his 
decision  to  remove  them.  I  don't  care 
whether  It  did  or  did  not.  We  were  able  to 
get  almost  all  of  them  removed. 

Flannery;  How  did  that  meeting  come 
about.  Mr.  Kircher? 

Kircher;  I  asked  the  top  officials  of  the 
Texas  AFL-CIO  to  contact  the  Governor  and 
ask  him  if  he  would  meet  with  me,  and  he 
agreed. 

Levey;  Mr.  Kircher,  out  in  California, 
where  your  organizing  efforts  have  been  con- 
siderably more  successful  than  they  have 
been  In  Texas,  one  of  the  keys  to  your  suc- 
cess was  the  ending  of  the  Bracero  pro- 
gram—the Importation  of  Mexican  labor  for 
farm  work.  Now.  I  assume  that  that  also  ap- 
plies to  Texas,  but  it  also  appears  to  be  true 
that  a  large  number  of  Illegal  Mexican  farm 
workers  are  coming  In  across  the  border  and 
acting  as  strikebreakers.  Would  that  be  true? 
KiRCHFR  It  Is  difficult  to  determine  who 
might  be  illegal,  Mr.  Levey.  The  green  card — 
what  we  call  the  "green  card  operation" — Is 
one  where  a  Mexican  can  live  In  Mexico  and 
work  each  day.  legally.  In  the  United  States. 
The  green  card  Is  a  sort  of  visa  that  permits 
him  free  entry  and  exit  on  a  dally  basis — or 
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several  times  a  day.  If  he  wishes — because 
he  has  declared  his  Intention  to  become  an 
American  citizen.  He  Is  considered  a  domes- 
tic worker,  and  on  this  basis,  he  goes  back 
and  forth.  So,  he  is  really  not  Illegal,  but  he 
Is  the  person  who  Is  working  as  a  strike- 
breaker. 

Unfortunately,  he  will  most  frequently,  our 
research  Indicates,  not  be  a  member  of  a 
Mexican  union.  Very  frequently,  he  will  be 
an  employer  who  may  have  a  small  place  of 
business  with  3  or  4  employees.  And  he  can 
come  Into  the  fields  on  the  United  States  side 
of  the  Rio  Grande  and  work,  even  at  the  low 
wages  that  I  Just  described,  and  In  a  week's 
time,  earn  enough  money  to  handle  the  pay- 
roll for  his  employees  for  maybe  as  long  as 
5  or  6  weeks. 

Levey:  I  gather  that  these  green  card 
workers  come  In  under  a  Federal  arrange- 
ment. Is  that  right? 

KiRCHiai:  That's  right. 

Levey:  Well,  Isn't  one  of  the  keys  to  your 
problem  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
Federal  Government  to  revoke  those  green 
card  privileges,  or  In  some  way  limit  them? 
How  many  of  these  people  are  there? 

Kircher:  We  don't  know — we  don't  know 
how  many  there  are.  We  know  there  are  very 
large  numbers.  Incidentally,  we  are  working 
at  that. 

One  of  the  problems  Is  that  there  are  many 
different  departments  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment that  have  an  Interest  In  this. 

The  State  Department,  of  course,  has  an 
Interest,  because  of  the  whole  area  of  Inter- 
national relations.  And  this  Is  an  Important 
Interest — one  that  we  need  to  take  Into  con- 
sideration. 

The  Labor  Department  has  an  Interest,  be- 
cause obviously,  where  you  have  labor-man- 
agement situations,  and  strikes,  and  strlk- 
breaker  situations  that  are  related.  In  effect, 
to  alien  workers,  this  brings  the  Labor  De- 
partment Into  a  position  of  Interest. 

Officially,  the  Justice  Department  has  an 
Interest,  because  the  Immigration  Service, 
which  Is  the  day-to-day  policeman  of  situa- 
tions on  the  border,  la  placed,  structurally 
within  the  Justice  Department. 

So.  one  of  our  difficulties  Is  to  sort  out 
what  the  Interests  are  and  get  the  proper 
agencies  and  the  proper  people  working  on 
the  problem. 

We  have  had  some  wonderful  cooperation 
In  this  respect,  particularly  from  the  Labor 
Department.  There  has  very  recently  been 
an  administrative  order  put  Into  operation 
which  now  limits  the  right  of  the  green  card 
worker  to  become  a  strikebreaker. 

This,  we  think.  Is  some  forward  movement. 
We  don't  think  that  It  goes  quite  far  enough, 
but   It   does   represent   some   Improvement. 

Shahket:  Mr.  Kircher,  In  that  connection, 
you  mentioned  that  the  green  carders  have 
declared  their  Intention  to  become  United 
States  citizens.  How  many  of  them  actually 
do  that,  or,  do  they  use  this  as  a  subter- 
fuge? 

KiRCHEs:  Mr.  Sharkey,  I  don't  know.  I 
would  hesitate  to  say  that  they  use  It  as  a 
subterfuge,  because  I  think  It  Implies  things 
In  the  wrong  direction. 

Even  If  It  does  become  the  mechanics  of 
subterfuge,  I  would  like  to  put  It  on  a  little 
different  basis.  The  Mexican  worker  doesn't 
choose  to  be  prone  to  subterfuge.  His  eco- 
nomics are  pretty  bad.  And  some  of  the  con- 
ditions above  which  he  Is  trying  to  rise  may 
cause  him  to  do  things  that  If  his  economics 
were  a  little  different,  he  might  not  do.  I 
don't  know  the  statistics. 

Levey:  Do  the  growers,  Mr.  Kircher,  go 
across  the  border  and  recruit  these  green 
card  people?  Do  they  bring  them  In? 

Kirch)er:  Not  personally.  We  have  not 
found  that  they  personally  go  across,  but,  of 
course,  they  have  agents  they  can  work  with. 

Levey  :  In  other  words.  It  Is  to  the  growers' 
Interest  to  bring  these  people  In.  Are  they 
fighting  you   in   your  attempt  to  get  some 


kind  of  curtailment  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment on  this  privilege? 

Kircher:  They  are  not  openly,  as  Indi- 
viduals, fighting  this  so  much,  but  their 
agents  are.  And  of  course,  this  Is  a  political 
question.  It  has  all  kinds  of  Implications.  It 
is  Just  a  very  bitter  struggle,  because  It 
involves  the  changing  of  conditions  that  the 
people  have  been  able  to  live  with  for  a  long 
time, 

Levet:  Mr.  Kircher,  out  In  California,  one 
of  the  Interesting  and  rather  exciting  devel- 
opments In  connection  with  your  farm  work- 
er organizing  drive  was  the  role  played  by 
the  clergy.  All  three  of  the  great  American 
faiths  were  Involved  in  that  drive,  and  there 
Is  a  kind  of  religious  aura  surrounding  the 
union  activities  of  Cesar  Chavez  and  his  farm 
group  out  there.  Is  the  same  thing  true  In 
Texas? 

Mr.  Kircher:  No,  it  isn't.  We  have  tried  to 
make  some  Improvements  on  that,  Mr.  Levey. 
The  Church,  we  felt — at  least  by  compari- 
son— has  been  very,  very  quiet  in  Texas. 

I  suppose  we  could  make  a  general  com- 
mentary that  in  our  kind  of  system,  various 
segments  of  -.he  structure  will  tend  to  reflect 
the  province  in  which  they  exist. 

Perhaps  the  labor  movement  in  Texas  Is 
not  as  aggressive  as  it  is  in  other  places.  Per- 
haps the  clergy  is  not  as  aggressive.  Maybe 
there  is  a  combination  of  circumstances  to 
which  we  can  lay  the  blame  for  the  lack  of 
progress. 

But,  we  have,  In  the  past  6  months — 
through  the  migrant  ministry — through 
some  of  the  Catholic  and  Jewish  groups — 
been  bringing  the  situation  in  Starr  County 
to  the  attention  of  as  many  people  as  we  can. 

I  am  sure  that  you  gentlemen,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  press,  would  be  Interested 
In — I  won't  say  knowing — but  I  am  very  will- 
ing to  charge  that  there  Is  no  segment  of 
Texas  that  Is  more  a  part  of  the  power  struc- 
ture of  Texas  than  is  the  great  Fourth 
Estate — the  newspapers. 

For  example,  five  Catholic  priests  prayed 
outside  the  Jail  in  Rio  Grande  City,  In  which 
some  of  our  leaders  were  Incarcerated,  were 
also  arrested.  Their  being  Jailed  dldnt  make 
much  news  In  Texas.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you 
had  to  look  a  long  way  to  find  any  coverage. 

Several  days  later,  however,  the  Archbishop 
in  San  Antonio  gave  them  some  discipline 
because  they  had  crossed  Jurisdictional  lines 
to  go  into  Rio  Grande  City.  This  was  a  differ- 
ent diocese.  So  he  disciplined  them  slightly, 
and  his  disciplinary  act  made  the  front  page 
with  8  column  headlines  in  most  of  the 
newspapers  In  Texas,  pointing  out  that  the 
Texas  press  likes  for  the  people  to  feel  that 
the  Catholic  church  is  sort  of  opposed  to  this 
unionizing  effort — doesn't  want  them  to  find 
out  that  the  power  structure  in  Rio  Grande 
City  would  arrest  a  priest.  The  results  of 
these  two  things  are  entirely  different. 

Sharkey;  Mr.  Kircher,  you  mentioned 
political  implications.  Texas  Is  the  home  state 
of  President  Johnson.  Is  there  any  evidence 
that  he  has  been  leaning  on  Governor  Con- 
nally to  try  to  resolve  this,  or  have  you  made 
any  direct  attempts  to  get  Administration 
help? 

Kircher:  I  have  not  made  any  direct  at- 
tempts. It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  fact 
that  the  President  is  from  Texas  is  acci- 
dental. It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  Gover- 
nor of  Texas,  Just  as  the  governor  of  any 
of  the  other  50  states  should  be  a  big  enough 
boy  to  stand  on  his  own  two  feet  and  do  the 
thing  that  is  right,  without  having  to  have 
a  chief  executive  who  just  accidentally  comes 
from  his  state  lean  on  him.  No,  I  have  not 
made  any  direct  approaches. 

Levey;  Mr.  Kircher.  one  of  the  weapons 
used  effectively  in  California  was  a  consumer 
boycott  of  products  of  strike-bound  growers 
out  there.  Are  you  using  the  same  technique 
in  Texas? 

Kircher;  Yes  we  are.  It  Is  a  little  difficult 
to  boycott  honeydew  melons  and  other  kinds 
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of  ragar  melons  But,  we  are  ask.\ng  anybody 
who  finds  melons  that  have  Uttle  labels  on 
tbexn  that  say  "Starr  County,  Texas,"  In  any 
way.  or  "La  Coslta.  '  not  to  buy  them,  because 
they  are  helping  to  inflict  conditions  of 
poverty  on  workers  every  time  they  do. 

Planneby  Thank  you.  gentlemen.  Today's 
guest  on  Labor  News  Conference  was  Wil- 
liam L.  Klrcher.  director  of  the  AFL-CIO  s 
Department  of  Org.mization  Representing 
the  press  were  Sam  Sharkey,  labor  specialist 
for  the  Newhouse  Newspapers,  and  Stanley 
Levey,  labor  correspondent  for  the  Scrlpps- 
Howard  Newspapers  This  Is  your  moderator. 
Harry  W.  Plannery.  inviting  you  to  listen 
again  next  week  Labor  News  Conference  Is  a 
public  affairs  production  of  the  AFL  CIO. 
produced  In  cooperation  with  the  Mutual 
Radio  Network. 


ISRAEL  ATTACK  ON  U  S  S 
"LIBERTY  •  —RESOLUTION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkcord  the  text  of  a  resolution  ap- 
proved by  the  American  Legion  Post  52 
of  Houston  subsequent  to  the  Israel  at- 
tack on  the  U  S  S  Liberty.  The  resolution 
addresses  itself  to  this  incident. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoRD,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  American  Legion  has  always 
championed  the  rights  of  our  service  men 
and  of  their  dependents  and  survivors;  and 

Whereas  Israels  unprovoked  attack  on  the 
U.SS.  Liberty  in  international  waters  on 
June  8  requires  strong  measures  on  the  part 
of  our  government  If  our  national  honor  is 
to  be  protected  and  If  Justice  is  to  be  done 
to  the  seventy  odd  service  men  injured  in 
Israel's  attacks  and  to  the  next  of  kin  and 
dependents  of  the  thirty  odd  servicemen 
klUed.  and 

Whereas  this  an  area  where  the  American 
Legion  Is  especially  dedicated  and  qualified 
to  take  leadership  and  is  also  the  sort  of 
Issue  where  the  American  people  can  and 
should  be  vocal  in  demanding  proper  han- 
dling of  these  acts  of  piracy 

Now,  therefore.  Be  It  Resolved  by  the 
iynerlcan  Legion.  Post  52.  Houston.  Tex.-vs. 
^  regular  meeting  this  July  3.  1967  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  We  ask  this  Post  to  undertake  to  obtain 
copies  of  all  available  reports  of  hearings 
heretofore  had  or  hereaft<?r  to  be  had  Into 
the  facts:  also  that  we  undertake  to  learn 
the  names  of  the  service  men  injured  In  these 
attacks  and  the  next  of  kin  and  dependents 
of  those  who  were  killed 

3.  We  ask  that  our  Post  register  a  com- 
plaint with  the  approp.'iale  authorities  and 
ofBcers  In  our  goverumert  demanding  proper 
steps  on  the  part  of  our  government  to.  first. 
see  that  adequate  Indemnities  are  paid  by 
Israel  to  the  service  men  injured  and  to  the 
next  of  kin  and  dependents  of  those  who 
were  killed:  and  also  indemnity  for  damages 
to  the  U.SS  Liberty  second,  that  the  Israel 
authorities  who  are  to  blame  for  these  crimes 
on  the  high  seas  be  brought  to  account  and 
dealt  with  In  any  proper  tribunal  where  they 
are  anirwerable  or.  In  the  absence  of  such 
tribunal  then  through  diplomatic  channels: 

3.  That  this  subject  b«  acted  on  by  our 
Department  and  National  conventions  and 
that  the  National  Convention  be  called  on 
to  set  up  a  commission  or  committee  whose 
sole  responsibility  will  t>e  the  adequate  In- 
vestigation of  the  entire  subject  and  to  fol- 
low up  our  protest  and  recommendations  to 
see  that  justice  will  be  had  for  our  service 
men  involved  and  for  the  next  of  kin  and 
dependents  of  those  who  were  killed  In  the 
attacks:  also  to  see  that  those  Israel  ofRclala 
or  personnel   who  were  responsible  for  the 


attacks  be  puni.^hed  In  keeping  with  their 
participation  and  In  keeping  with  the  er^ur- 
mlty  of  their  criminal  acts 

The   foregoing   Is   certified   as   a   true   copy 
of  resolution  adopted  as  and  when  stated. 
Certified  July  3.  1U«7 

Gle.sn   Tripper.   Corruriander. 
George  W    .Siefxrt.  Adjutant. 


POWERLINE  REGULATION 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  apparent  to  all  re- 
sponsible public  ofHcials  and  citizens  gen- 
erally that  we  need  to  have  Federal  leg- 
islation which  will  em{X)wer  the  Fed- 
eral Power  CommLssion  to  exercLse  con- 
trol over  extra-high-voltage  electrical 
transmission  lines  that  are  interstate  in 
character  A  case  in  point  which  illus- 
trates the  need  for  this  legislation  is  the 
proposal  by  the  Potomac  Edison  Co.  of 
Hagerstown.  Md  .  to  construct  a  500.000- 
volt  electric  transmission  line  through 
the  Antietam  and  South  Mountain  Bat- 
tlefield areas  of  southern  Washinpton 
and  Frederick  Counties,  Md.  The  location 
of  this  line  is  opposed  by  the  Washington 
County  Planning  and  Zoning  Committee, 
the  Washington  County  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, the  Department  of  Interior, 
Mv  colleague  from  Marj'land  (Mr. 
Brewster]  and  myself:  and  various  Civil 
War  roundtablcs.  It  has  been  editorial- 
ized against  in  the  Hagerstown  Dally 
Mail;  the  Hagerstown  Morning  Herald; 
the  Washington  Post;  and  Life  magazine. 

The  Maryland  Legislative  Council  has 
voted  to  ask  1*5  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee to  look  into  the  matter,  and  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee.  Delegate  Thomas 
Hunter  Lowe,  has  asked  Potomac  Edison 
not  to  proceed  with  its  plans  for  the  new 
powerline  until  the  committee  has  com- 
pleted Its  investigation. 

The  Department  of  Interior  has  a  task 
force  of  experts  which  is  considering 
alternate  routings  of  the  line  and  has 
publicly  announced  that  they  will  report 
shortly  after  mid-July. 

In  spite  of  this  very  formidable  opposi- 
tion from  public  ofiQclals  and  private 
groups.  Mr  President,  we  read  with  great 
dismay  that  on  July  7.  1967,  the  Potomac 
Edison  Co.  filed  a  condemnation  suit 
against  one  of  the  property  owners  on 
the  proposed  right-of-way  of  the  500.000- 
volt  powerline. 

Again.  Mr.  President,  this  illustrates 
the  urgent  need  to  pass  the  legislation — 
S.  1834  and  S  1835— Introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr  Metcalf], 
and  which  I  have  cosponsored.  to  au- 
thorize Federal  Power  Commission  Juris- 
diction over  interstate  hlgh-voltage-elec- 
trlc  transmission  lines  and  would  require 
that,  before  issuing  a  certificate  of  ne- 
cessity to  a  power  company,  the  Com- 
mission would  consider  the  impact  of  the 
line  upon  esthetic,  historic,  and  scenic 
values. 

I  Invite  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
excellent  column  written  by  Mr.  Phil 
Ebersole,  Dally  Mall  government  affairs 
editor  of  the  Hagerstown  Dally  Mail,  and 
published  on  July  7,  1967  This  excellent 
column  points  up  the  need  to  preserve 
historic  and  scenic  values  from  destruc- 
tion by  electric  transmission  lines.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  and 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PoTLiMAC    Edison    Files    Suit    To    CoNDtuw 

FOR    RlGHT-Or-W'AY 

The  Potomac  Edison  Company  filed  a  con- 
demnation suit  for  a  right-of-way  for  lu 
500.000  volt  power  line  against  George  A. 
Coblentz  and  Helen  E.  Coblenlz,  and  Roy  H. 
Coblentz.   of   Knoxville,   Rt.   2. 

George  A  Coblentz  and  Helen  E  Coblentz 
own  a  half  Interest  and  Roy  H.  Coblentz 
owns  a  half  Interest  In  a  Siindy  Hook  tract 
of  land  that  PE  proposes  to  put  the  power 
line  acros.s. 

Potomac  EdlEon  asks  for  a  right-of-way 
of  100  feet  in  either  direction  for  the  500.000 
volt  line  and  asks  permission  to  cut  all  un- 
derbrush on  the  right-of-way,  according  to 
legal  paf)ers  filed  at  the  Washington  County 
Courthouse  The  papers  say  the  towers  will 
be  122  feet  high,  give  or  take  10  feet. 


Inside    Antietam's    Second    Battle:    Pown 

Lines,  Please  Go  Away 

(By  Phil  Ebersole) 

Out  of  the  uproar  over  the  Potomac  Edi- 
son power  line  In  southern  Washington 
County,  one  conclusion  is  fairly  plain: 

It  would  be  better  for  Washington  County 
If  the  power  line  were  relocated  north  of 
Sharpsburg  or  south  of  Harpers  Ferry. 

Potomac  Edison  Is  no  vllUan.  Tlie  500,000 
volt  power  lines  it  wants  to  build  are  a  na- 
tional necessity  The  power  lines  have  to  go 
somewhere,  they  are  sure  to  be  unpopular 
wherever  they  go.  and  there  Is  nothing  on 
paper  to  Indicate  to  PE  that  It  should  go 
elsewhere 

The  responsibility  for  providing  proper 
guidelines  for  locating  the  power  lines  Is  a 
responsibility,  not  of  Potomac  Edison,  but  of 
the  county,  state  and  federal  government*. 
Potomac  Edison  has  acted  In  good  faith  la 
following  the  guidelines  It  has  been  glvea. 

HLSTORIC   ARE\ 

New  guidelines  are  being  developed  by  th« 
Washington  County  Planning  and  Zoning 
Commlselon,  which  ha.'^  sought  the  advice  of 
the  Washington  County  Historical  Society 
and  the  Hagerstown  Civil  War  Round  Table 
In  mapping  the  historic  sites  of  Washington 
County. 

In  trying  this  approach,  the  Planning  and 
Zoning  Commission,  in  my  opinion.  Is  in 
the  right  church,  but  the  wrong  pew. 

Washingfion  County  Is  saturated  with  hlB- 
torlc  sites,  someone  iike  the  late  E.  Russell 
Hicks  could  tell  the  history  of  practically 
any  square  yard  of  Washington  County. 

It  does  not  therefore  follow  that  every- 
thing with  a  long  history  is  worthy  of  preser- 
vation or  restoration  In  Its  original  state  Poi 
Deceived  Farm,  for  example,  has  a  long  his- 
tory. If  someone  Is  willing  to  take  the  trou- 
ble to  erect  a  small  marker  at  Fox  Deceived 
Farm  noting  this,  it  would  be  very  nice,  but 
it  Is  hard  to  see  why  the  Planning  and  Zon- 
ing Commission  would  want  to  get  involved 
with  Pox  Deceived  Farm. 

Or  take  the  H.iger  House,  as  a  second  ex- 
ample Hager  House  Is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  historic  restoration  But  the  value 
of  the  historic  restoration  Is  not  spoiled  by 
the  railroad  tracks  that  run  behind  It  or  thf 
factory  located  near  by.  The  value  of  Hager 
House,  to  that  extent,  is  Independent  of  IB 
surroundings. 

THIS   IS   DUTERENT 

But  I  think  the  soutliern  part  of  Wash- 
ington County  Is  different.  I  think  having 
100  foot  towers  pass  by  the  Antietam  Bat- 
tlefield Is  b:id  In  a  way  that  having  the  tow- 
ers pass  by  Hager  House  or  Pox  Deceived 
Farm  would  not  be. 

The  southern  part  of  Washington  County 
Is  of  national,  not  merely  local,  historic  im- 
portance. It  adjoins  Harpers  Ferry  and  con- 
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tains  the  Antietam  Battlefield.  Harpers 
Perry  was  the  scene  of  John  Brown's  Raid. 
The  Battle  of  Antietam  was  the  occasion  for 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  Harpers 
Perry  and  Antietam  comprise  the  story  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery  In  America — probably 
the  most  important  event  in  American  his- 
tory besides  the  American  Revolution  Itself. 

Antietam  and  Harpers  Ferry  are  now  Im- 
portant tourist  attractions.  According  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  they  will  some- 
day be  Joined  by  an  Antietam  Heritage  Trail 
and  an  Improved  C  &  O  Canal,  which  will 
provide  facilities  for  the  boater,  the  fisher- 
man, the  hiker  and  the  bicyclist. 

Overlooking  Harpers  Perry  Is  Maryland 
Heights,  donated  to  the  U.S.  Government  by 
the  Washington  County  Historical  Society, 
and  Fort  Duncan,  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
private  developers.  Nearby  is  the  John  Brown 
Farm,  also  in  the  hands  of  a  private  devel- 
oper. 

Just  as  the  C  &  O  Canal  runs  along  the 
county's  western  boundary,  the  Appalachian 
Trail  runs  along  its  eastern  boundary,  link- 
ing Harpers  Ferry  to  Gathland  State  Park 
and  Washington  Monument  State  Park. 

All  this  Is  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
natural  settings  in  the  eastern  United  States. 
It  Is  much  more  attractive  than  the  areaa 
around  Gettysburg  Battlefield. 

Historic  significance,  a  beautiful  landscape 
and  varied  recreational  opportunities  com- 
bine to  make  southern  Washington  County 
a  potential  tourist  attraction  of  national 
Importance — a  major  economic  asset  to  the 
people  of  Washington  County  and  a  place 
capable  of  giving  pleasure  and  Inspiration 
to  thousands. 

POWERLINE  ETFECT 

To  be  sure,  all  these  things  will  still  be 
there  even  if  the  500,000  vol^  power  line  Is 
built  as  planned. 

Beauty  Is  In  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  and 
different  people  react  differently  to  the  same 
thing.  John  Prye  believes  the  towers  will 
spoil  the  appearance  of  Pleasant  Valley.  Bon- 
nard  J.  Morgan  doesn't  believe  they  will. 
Robert  Lagemann  says  the  power  line  won't 
make  any  difference  to  tourists  at  Antietam 
Battlefield.  Stewart  Udall  says  It  will. 

Even  If  everyone  agrees  that  the  power 
lines  would  look  nicer  elsewhere,  there  Is 
still  the  problem  of  weighing  this  against 
the  cost  of  locating  the  lines  elsewhere.  More 
will  be  known  about  this  when  the  Interior 
Department's  electric  power  experts  complete 
their  study  of  the  feasibility  of  alternate 
routes,  Potomac  Edison  even  so  may  feel  It 
Is  being  asked  to  compare  the  proverbial  ap- 
ples and  peaches — things  which  are  too  un- 
alike for  comparison. 

In  this  case,  however,  I  think  the  burden 
of  proof  Is  on  Potomac  Edison.  The  beauty 
of  a  landscape  Is  like  any  other  natural  re- 
source. It  cannot  be  added  to;  It  can  only 
be  taken  away  from.  Potomac  Edison,  In 
time,  can  absorb  a  moderately  increcised  cost. 
The  landscape  will  never  absorb  the  power 
line;  the  subtraction  will  be  permanent. 

For  this  reason  I  believe  the  county,  state 
and  federal  governments  should  do  what 
they  can  to  keep  out  the  power  lines  and 
anything  else  that  would  spoil  this  area. 


COMPLIMENT   TO   VETERANS    HOS- 
PITAL  IN  LISBON,   TEX. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  Sena- 
tor's mall  brings  to  his  desk  each  day  a 
cross  section  of  the  world's  problems, 
and  I  suppose,  of  course,  that  this  Is  as 
it  should  be.  We  do  want  to  know  what 
needs  attention. 

Nevertheless.  It  Is  refreshing  to  glimpse 
the  other  side  of  reality  when  a  consti- 
tuent Is  courteous  enough  to  write  about 
how  well  things  are  going.  I  was  fortu- 


nate enough  to  receive  such  a  letter  re- 
cently from  Mr.  Carl  B.  Callaway,  a  vice 
president  of  Transcontinental  Bus  Sys- 
tem, Inc. 

To  him  I  extend  my  thanks,  and  to  the 
administrator  and  personnel  of  the  vet- 
erans hospital  in  Lisbon — whose  out- 
standing service  was  the  subject  of  his 
letter — I  express  my  congratulations  and 
appreciation  on  behalf  of  the  people  uf 
Texas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Callaway's  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Transcontinental  Bus  System,  Inc., 

Dallas,  Tex.,  July  21, 1967. 
Senator  John  Tower, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tower:  I  recently  had  an 
experience  which  I  would  like  to  call  to  your 
attention. 

For  something  In  excess  of  sixty  years, 
there  was  working  for  my  wife's  family  an 
old  colored  man  who  originally  came  to  the 
family  as  an  orphan  boy  who  had  run  away 
from  home  when  he  was  about  nine  years 
old.  Recently  this  old  man  became  ill  and 
Inasmuch  as  he  had  served  In  World  War 
I.  we  took  him  to  the  Veterans'  Hospital  in 
Lisbon,  Texas,  for  examination.  The  hospital 
staff  gave  him  an  Immediate  and  careful  ex- 
amination; came  to  the  tentative  conclusion 
that  he  had  a  possibly  serious  malignancy; 
and  Immediately  admitted  him  to  the  hos- 
pital. 

He  was  In  the  hospital  approximately  two 
months  and  all  of  my  family  were  simply 
amazed  at  the  careful  and  conscientious 
attention  which  he  received.  Different  mem- 
bers of  the  family  made  It  a  practice  to  go 
out  to  see  him  at  regular  Intervals,  and  I 
do  not  believe  any  one  of  us  was  ever  at  the 
hospital  when  some  one  associated  with  the 
hospital  staff  did  not  come  by  to  administer 
to  him  in  some  way.  He  finally  died  a  few 
days  ago,  but  only  after  he  had  received  as 
excellent  care  as  any  patient  could  have  poe- 
Blbly  received  In  any  hospital. 

The  staff  of  the  Veterans'  Hospital  in  Lis- 
bon seemed  to  me  to  be  so  dedicated  and 
so  conscientious  In  their  work  that  I  felt 
I  wished  to  call  this  to  your  personal  atten- 
tion. If  all  the  Veterans'  Hospitals  around  the 
country  operate  anything  like  the  Veterans' 
Hospital  In  Lisbon,  we  are  indeed  fortunate. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Carl  B.  Callaway. 


FARMWORKERS  NEED  COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  Mr.  Walter  P.  Reuther,  pres- 
ident of  the  Industrial  Union  Depart- 
ment of  the  AFL-CIO  and  president  of 
the  United  Auto  Workers,  submitted 
valuable  testimony  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Migratory  Labor  on  July  13.  In  sup- 
port of  legislation  to  extend  to  the  farm- 
workers the  rights  of  union  representa- 
tion and  collective  bargaining,  he  stated : 

Farm  Industries  will  have  more  labor 
peace,  not  less,  once  farm  workers  are  or- 
ganized and  there  are  bona  fide  guarantees 
which  workers  can  rely  on.  Farm  workers 
live  and  work  In  an  economic  Jungle  today. 
Once  they  have  the  right  to  join  unions  and 
work  under  negotiated  contracts,  there  will 
be  a  civilizing  atmosphere  good  for  both 
employer  and  employee. 

I  wish  here  to  highlight  only  a  few 
of  the  Important  issues  presented  in  his 


statement.  In  discussing  the  precedents 
in  this  field,  Mr.  Reuther  presented  evi- 
dence which  shows  that  there  was  no 
substantial  argument  for  ever  dropping 
the  farmworkers  from  our  collective- 
bargaining  laws.  Rather  than  on  any 
grounds  of  philosophy,  the  exclusion  was 
made  because  of  political  expediency 
and  public  apathy. 

Turning  to  the  farm  employers  who 
fear  that  once  legally  organized,  the 
workers  might  inflict  crippling  strikes 
during  prime  picking  time,  he  noted  that 
the  majority  of  union  contracts,  includ- 
ing all  those  negotiated  last  year  by  the 
farmworkers  union  in  Delano.  Calif., 
contained  no-strike  clauses,  barring  any 
such  action  for  the  life  of  the  contract. 
Finally,  speaking  for  the  UAW  and 
lUD,  Mr.  Reuther  concluded  by  asserting 
that  they  of  the  American  labor  move- 
ment are  very  willing  to  take  up  the  task 
of  organizing  farmworkers.  Recalling 
their  past  record  of  having  encouraged 
farmworker  unions  for  years,  and  of  hav- 
ing given  money  for  their  struggle,  he 
pledged  backing  for  the  continuance  of 
this  battle. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Reuther's  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  op  Walter  P.  REtrrHER,  President, 
Industrial  Union  Department,  AFti-ClO, 
AND  President,  United  AtrroMOBiLE,  Aero- 
space, and  Agriculture  Implement  Work- 
ers, Before  the  Sttbcommittee  on  Migra- 
tory Labor,  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
AND  Public  Welfare,  on  S.  8,  Jtn.T  13,  1967 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor,  on  behalf 
of  the  1.6  million  members  of  the  UAW  and 
the    7    million    members    of    the    Industrial 
Union   Department,   I  am  here  to  ask  that 
Congress    give   America's   farm    workers   the 
same  right  to  vote  for  union  representation 
and   the  same  right   to  bargain   for  wages, 
hours  and  working  conditions  as  millions  of 
other  American  wage  earners  have. 

Farm  workers  are  the  poorest  of  the  work- 
ing poor.  They  work  short  seasons  when 
they  work,  and  they  work  for  miserably  low 
wages.  Their  hours  are  long  and  their  work- 
ing conditions  are  unspeakably  bad.  Only 
this  year  for  the  very  first  time  did  the  fed- 
eral minimum  wage  law  cover  farm  workers 
on  the  very  largest  factory  farms  at  $1.00  an 
hour.  Farm  workers  have  but  minimal  ef- 
fective  coverage   under  Social   Security. 

This  Subcommittee  has  done  yeoman  work 
In  calling  attention  to  the  wants  and  needs 
of  farm  workers.  Your  solid  and  intensive 
investigation  of  farm  worker  problems  has 
helped  Congress  and  the  nation  realize  how 
much  remains  to  be  done  before  farm  workers 
can,  as  your  Chairman  has  said,  "enter  the 
mainstream  of  American  life." 

So  I  salute  the  work  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Migratory  Labor.  You  have  made 
life  a  Uttle  better  for  the  American  farm 
worker,  his  family,  and  his  children.  But  I 
am  sure  you  appreciate  that  existing  legis- 
lation for  farm  workers  is  barely  scratching 
the  surface.  You  have  eased  the  pain  slightly, 
but  you  have  not  cured  the  patient. 

The  real  thrust  of  this  legislation  before 
you — giving  farm  workers  a  legal  right  to  or- 
ganize Into  unions  of  their  own  choosing  and 
enabling  them  to  bargain  collectively  for  a 
better  life — offers  farm  workers  their  best 
hope  to  assume  first-class  economic  citizen- 
ship. 

Let  me.  therefore,  list  some  of  the  com- 
pelling reasons  why  Congress  must  close  the 
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legislative  gap  which  deprives  thousands  of 
farm  workers  of  their  right  to  better  living. 

1.  Legislative  History  Shcncs  Farm  Workers 
Were  Left  Out  of  Wagner  Act  to  Trade  Votes. 

A  careful  exannlnatlon  of  the  legislative 
history  of  the  Wagner  Act  by  Independent 
scholars  and  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  clearly 
Indicates  that  farm  workers  were  exempted 
from  the  Wagner  Act — not  because  of  any 
unique  situation  In  farming — but  to  trade 
oft  farm  bloc  votes  to  secure  passage  of  the 
bill  at  that  time. 

A  study  by  James  R  Wason  dated  May  19. 
1968  for  the  Library  of  Congress  traces  the 
legislative  history  of  the  farm  worker  ex- 
emption in  the  basic  Labor-Management  Re- 
lation* Act  In  the  mld-1930s  Mr.  Wason 
concludes: 

"The  clear  indlcatltjn  Is  that  the  decision 
to  exclude  agricultural  workers  from  the 
Wagner  Act  was  taken  on  the  grounds  of 
expediency,  not  of  philosophy.  With  them  In- 
cluded It  was  believed  that  sufficient  votes 
might  not  be  obtained  to  pass  the  bill,  at 
least  not  In  the  form  desired  "  i  Wason.  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service.  May  19.  1966.  p    7i 

Another  exhaustive  study  of  the  farm  labor 
exemption  was  written  by  Austin  P  Morris. 
S.J.,  for  the  California  Law  Review  In  Decem- 
ber. 1988.  He  concludes  that  political  apathy 
Is  equally  responsible  for  lack  of  legislative 
Jurisdiction  among  farm  workers 

"The  long  exclusion  of  farmworkers  from 
the  nation's  labor  legislation  Is  not  entirely 
a  result  of  agriculture's  political  power 
While  it  Is  undeniably  a  major  factor,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  public  at  lar^e  farm- 
workers themselves,  and  particularly  the 
forces  of  organized  labor  have,  until  recently. 
never  resisted,  nor  even  protested,  the  flow 
of  legislative  events  "  (  Morris.  California  Law 
Review,  December,  1966.  p    1989  i 

There  were  obviously  many  other  argu- 
ments raised  during  legislative  maneuvering 
on  the  Wagner  Act  and  subsequent  labor- 
management  amendments — but  the  funda- 
mental explanation  for  exclusion  of  farm 
workers  was  that  a  political  decision  was 
made  to  secure  votes  fi.>r  passage,  for  which 
public  apathy  was  partially  to  blame. 

2.  Only  Small  Fraction  of  Farms  Would  be 
Affected  by  Coicragt; 

The  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  its  allies 
among  the  grower  organizations  have  been 
repeating  the  same  arguments  over  and  over 
for  years  with  carbon  copy  regularity:  farm- 
ers are  poor,  farm  prices  are  low.  farming  is 
more  valuable  to  economic  loss  from  strikes 
than  other  Industries,  and  farming  does  not 
lend  Itself  to  comparison  to  industry 

None  of  these  arguments  are  convincing 
when  examined  carefully 

First  of  all,  only  3  percent  of  America's 
farms  would  even  q\ialify  for  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  criteria  if  this  legislation 
passed.  The  NLRB  Jurisdictional  standards 
require  Interstate  shipments  amounting  to 
more  than  950.000  a  year,  which  would  affect 
but  a  small  fraction  of  America's  farms 
Ninety-seven  percent  of  all  farms  would 
therefore  fall  outside  of  the  NLRB  sphere. 
even  though  the  bulk  of  hired  farm  workers 
would  be  covered  by  these  huge  farm 
operations. 

Only  33.000  of  the  very  largest  farms  In 
the  United  States,  with  a  total  of  390.000 
farm  workers,  were  covered  by  the  new  mlnl- 
mtun  wage  regulations. 

3.  There  is  Nothing  Unique  About  Large 
Farm  Operations 

The  biggest  farms  in  the  United  States  are 
a  far  cry  from  the  small  f.^mlly  farm  opera- 
tions which  for  m.\ny  years  characterized 
farming,  and  which  still  play  an  Important 
role  In  American  agriculture. 

Some  of  the  giant  farms  are  on  the  receiv- 
ing end  of  huge  government  subsidies,  either 
In  outright  cash  or  in  the  form  of  below-cost 
government  irrigation  water   (often  In  vio- 


lation of  160-acre  limitations).  Yet  these 
farms  try  to  hide  behind  the  fiction  that 
farming  is  a  small,  family  operation  which 
does  not  lend  itself  to  the  usual  business 
considerations. 

Farm  prices  are  in  trouble  today,  but  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  variation  within  agricul- 
ture— ranging  all  the  way  from  marginal 
farms  with  3  acres  and  a  mule  to  the  Grlffen 
Farms  In  Fresno  California,  which  alone 
pocketed  $2,397,073  In  federal  price  supports 
last  year. 

Senator  John  Williams  of  Delaware  enum- 
erated some  of  the  largest  government  farm 
subsidies  In  the  June  19  Congressional  Re- 
cord this  year,  showing  five  farm  operations 
which  received  direct  government  subsidies 
over  81  million  each.  11  farm  operations 
each  receiving  between  $500,000  and  $1  mil- 
lion, and  258  individuals  or  corporations  re- 
ceiving direct  cash  payments  between  $100.- 
000  and  $500000  Senator  Williams  also  re- 
ported that  936  "so-called  farm  operations" 
received  direct  cash  subsidies  between  $50.- 
000  and  $100,000 

It  Is  stretching  the  credulity  of  Congress 
to  picture  these  giant  farmers  as  hard  luck 
servants  of  man  worthy  of  special  govern- 
ment help  when  they  can  collect  such  large 
sums  of  money  from  the  federal  g.ivernment 

The  UAW  has  always  supported  farm  pro- 
grams to  raise  firm  income  for  family  farm 
operators  We  favor  price  support  levels 
which  give  the  family  farmer  a  fair  return 
for  his  labor  But  we  are  Just  as  firmly  op- 
P'.>sed  to  any  program  which  makes  the  rich 
farmer  richer  whether  by  government  ."iUbsl- 
dies  In  cash  or  Irrigation  water  In  violation 
of  federal  law  We  are  especially  opposed  to 
any  farm  program  which  permits  large  farms 
to  enjoy  exceptional  government  subsidies 
and  be  exempt  from  the  labor-management 
regulations  with  which  other  business  op- 
erations of  the  same  magnitude  are  expected 
to  comply 

4.  Farming  is  No  More  Vulnerable  to  Eco- 
nomic Prrsturc  f'lrjn  Other  Eritrrpri'sex. 

The  critics  of  farm  labor  unions  state  that 
farming  Is  a  highly  .sensitive  operation  and 
Is  therefore  peculiarly  vulnerable  to  any 
work  stoppage.  Therefore,  they  say.  farm 
unions  should  not  be  permitted.  This  Is  a 
strange  line  of  defense,  but  It  repeatedly 
appeiirs  In  all  the  attacks  on  proposed  farm 
labor  coverage  under  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act 

Nearly  every  Industry  has  a  time  when  It 
Is  particularly  vulnerable  to  a  strike,  other- 
wise the  strike  weapon  would  have  no  p<.iwer. 
Yet  this  has  not  been  an  excuse  to  permit 
cither  Industries  to  be  exempt  from  the  right 
of  workers  to  organize  nor  to  set  up  ma- 
chinery to  handle  grievances 

What  makes  the  vulnerability  argument 
Sdj  f"ollsh  IS  the  fact  that  processing  and 
canning  workers  are  covered  by  NLRB  pro- 
cedures Numerous  elections  have  been  con- 
ducted, contracts  have  been  negotiated,  and 
there  Is  a  lonj;  history  of  labor  peace  in  these 
Industries  The  work  Is  seasonal,  and  the 
products  are  highly  perishable.  This  has 
made  no  ^reat  difference.  It  Is  merely  one 
of  the  labor-manatrement  equities  which 
must  be  balanced  In  setting  forth  terms  of 
wages,  hours,  and  work 

It  can  be  stated  categorically  that  farm 
Industries  will  have  more  labor  peace,  not 
less,  once  farm  workers  are  ori,;anlzed  and 
there  are  bona  fide  guarantees  which  workers 
can  rely  on  Farm  workers  live  and  work  In 
an  economic  Jungle  today.  Once  they  have 
the  right  to  Join  unions  and  work  under 
negotiated  contracts,  there  will  be  a  civilizing 
atmosphere  good  for  both  employer  and 
employee 

Unions  do  not  negotiate  contracts  to  put 
employers  out  of  business.  Unions  negotiate 
on  the  basis  of  economic  facts.  These  farm 
employers    who    belabor    the    vulnerability 


theme  are  simply  Ignorant  of  the  facts  and 
history  of  labor-management  relations. 

The  vast  majority  of  union  contracts  ne- 
gotiated in  this  country  Include  "no-strlke" 
clauses,  barring  strikes  for  the  life  of  the 
contract  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  all 
three  contracts  negotiated  last  year  In  the 
Delano,  California  area  by  the  farm  workers 
union,  contain  no-strlke  clauses  for  the  life 
of  those  contracts. 

The  way  to  labor  peace  In  American  farm- 
ing Is  not  more  uncertainty  with  the  guer- 
rilla warfare  occurring  today.  Genuine  labor 
peace  will  stem  from  contracts  negotiated 
on  an  equitable  basis  between  farm  labor  and 
farm  management, 

5  Food  Prices  Are  Little  Affected  by  Labor 
Cnxts. 

When  all  other  arguments  fall,  farm  or- 
ganizations fighting  farm  labor  coverage 
under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
state  that  food  prices  would  rise  If  farm 
labor  costs  were  to  rise  This  again  Is  an 
empty  argument  without  solid  supporting 
evidence. 

Farmers  properly  complain  on  the  one 
hand  that  farm  prices  are  too  low.  But  have 
farmers  any  moral  right  to  take  their  profits 
out  of  the  hide  of  the  farm  workers? 

The  answer  to  farm  problems  Is  not  low 
wages,  but  more  scientific  agriculture,  bet- 
ter fertilizers,  better  seeds,  better  machin- 
ery—and better  marketing  organization. 

The  Ills  of  modern  farm  prices  will  not 
be  solved,  should  not  be  solved,  by  keeping 
farm  wages  low.  Farm  operators  need  better 
organization  to  get  the  best  price  for  their 
products.  Farm  workers  likewise  need  orga- 
nization to  get  a  fair  price  for  their  product, 
which  Is  their  own  sweat  and  toll. 

.^cts  of  God— drought,  flood,  and  other  bad 
weather— have  played  havoc  with  farm 
prices.  Farmers  can  do  little  about  these 
hazards,  but  society  as  a  whole  can  do  some- 
thing about  farm  wages,  and  must. 

In  commenting  on  recent  rises  In  the  cost 
of  living,  the  US.  Department  of  Labor 
observed 

"Farm  labor  costs  are  such  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  retail  price  of  most  fruits  and 
vegetables  that  It  Is  doubtful  that  they  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  rise  In  the  cost 
of  living."  (Farm  Labor  Situation  In  1966, 
US.  Dept.  of  Labor,  Feb.   1967) 

This  w,is  stated  oflici.illy  despite  a  5  per- 
cent   rl.se   In   food    prices   during    1966. 

Earlier  studies  by  the  Department  of  La- 
bor attempting  to  forecasts  the  Impact  of  a 
higher  minimum  wage,  made  similar  find- 
ings. -In  agriculture."  a  1966  study  showed, 
"cash  wages  of  hired  workers  were  7  percent 
of  cish  receipts  fr mi  marketings  "  Thus  a 
20  percent  wage  Increase  could  easily  be  ab- 
sorijed  without  resulting  in  significant  price 
increases    for    farm    products. 

Other  farm  expenses  have  risen  much  more 
sharply  than  lab<jr  costs  Interest  rates  went 
up  175  percent  between  1950  and  1960.  Fer- 
tilizer and  taxes  climbed  70  and  80  percent 
re>.pectlvely  during  the  same  period.  Labor 
costs  ro.se  lers  than  any  other  item. 

6.  Farm  Labor  is  Not  a  Substitute  for  Wel- 
fare. 

Another  tack  taken  by  the  critics  for  farm 
labor  legislation  Is  that  m my  large  farm 
operators  are  running  a  public  charity  They 
argue  with  a  perfectly  straight  face  that  if 
they  didn't  hire  farm  workers  at  low  w.iges 
for  menial  tasks,  these  people  would  be 
thrown  on  the  public  welfare  rolls.  Since 
these  people  are  un.skllled.  farm  work  may 
be  the  only  w.irk  they  can  handle  without 
becoming  public  ch.irges. 

It  Is  true  that  In  some  parts  of  the  Deep 
South  poor  Negro  farm  workers  have  been 
displaced  by  ni.ichlnery  and  are  without 
Jobs.  But  they  need  remedial  reading  skills, 
and  an  opportunity  to  find  other  work— not 
more  work  at  .starvation  w.iges 

Farm  mechanization  Is  relentlessly  taking 
Its    tolls   in    reducing   the   farm    population. 
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Better  farm  machinery  means  Improved 
productivity  which  In  turn  can  mean  high- 
er farm  wages  for  those  workers  remaining 
on  the  land. 

Job  opportunities  to  stoop,  to  hoe,  to 
pick,  to  cut  crops  In  the  fields  are  diminish- 
ing—and  unionization  and  mechanization 
win  undoubtedly  hasten  this  trend.  The 
answer  Is  not  to  try  to  halt  human  and 
mechanical  progress — but  to  provide  re- 
medial catch-up  education  as  part  of  the 
war  on  poverty  to  those  farm  workers  who 
have  suffered  generations  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic neglect. 

7.  Farm  Workers  Have  a  Right  to  Share 
in  Farming's  Amazing  Productivity  Increase. 

Farm  wages  are  less  than  half  the  wages 
of  manufacturing  workers.  The  average  farm 
wage,  according  to  the  1967  Economic  Report 
to  the  President,  was  $1.07  an  hour  In  1966, 
while  the  average  wage  for  manufacturing 
was  $2.75  an  hour. 

Yet  productivity  for  farming  has  gone  up 
faster  than  productivity  for  the  non-farm 
sector  of  the  economy.  'The  Index  of  output 
per  man-hour  (based  on  1957-59  equalling 
100 1  for  farming  was  110.7  in  1960  and  rose 
to  155,6  In  1966.  The  index  of  output  per 
man-hour  for  non-farm  parts  of  the  econ- 
omy rose  from  103.8  In  1960  to  124.3  in  1966. 
Farm  productivity,  therefore,  rose  twice  as 
fast   during   the   same   period   of   time. 

Much  of  this  amazing  productivity  Increase 
has  resulted  from  better  farming  methods, 
and  with  heavy  inputs  of  non-farm  capital. 
Yet  farm  workers  have  gotten  only  a  few 
crumbs  from  the  heavily-frosted  cake  of  this 
productivity   wonder. 

8.  Will  Unions  be  Willing  to  Organize 
Farm  Workers? 

There  is  genuine  doubt  among  some  con- 
gressional leaders  about  the  willingness  of 
the  American  labor  movement  to  take  up 
the  task  of  organizing  farm  workers,  once 
the  legislative  authority  has  been  granted. 

Speaking  for  the  UAW  and  the  lUD,  I  will 
state  that  we  are  not  Johnny-come-latelys. 
We  have  encouraged  farm  worker  unions  for 
many  years,  given  money  to  help  their 
struggle,  and  have  worked  closely  In  recent 
years  with  the  National  Farm  Workers  As- 
sociation (now  merged  with  the  United  Farm 
Workers  Organizing  Committee)  to  carry  on 
the  campaign  to  bring  farm  workers  Into 
the  union  fold.  We  shall  continue  this  battle 
for  many  reasons. 

Part  of  this  stems  from  our  determination 
to  wage  war  on  human  poverty.  Farm  labor 
unions  are  an  indispensable  part  of  the  war 
against  human  misery. 

A  greater  part,  however.  Is  our  conviction 
that  all  people  who  work  for  a  living  have  a 
legal  right  to  join  unions  of  their  own 
choosing  and  to  bargain  for  wages,  hours,  and 
working  conditions.  Until  Congress  gives 
workers  this  legal  right,  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans will  be  denied  a  basic  economic  right. 
9  The  Need  for  Congressional  Action. 
Farm  workers  have  been  denied  the  right 
to  hold  a  union  election,  brutality  by  the 
Texas  Rangers  has  been  rampant,  and  a 
state  of  civil  war  has  occurred  during  the 
recent  upheavals  in  Starr  County,  Texas. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Migratory 
Labor  has  examined  this  problem  In  depth 
and  has  contributed  a  great  public  service 
by  bringing  many  of  the  facts  to  light  In  this 
tragic  situation. 

Chairman  Harrison  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey, has  stated  that  there  Is  no  more  power- 
ful case  for  the  pending  legislation  than 
a  review  of  the  somber  events  In  Starr 
County. 

What  has  happened  In  southern  Texas  Is 
but  a  whifl  of  the  social  explosion  which  Is 
sweeping  American  agriculture.  On  one  side 
are  the  agricultural  giants  grown  rich  on 
government  cash  subsidies  and  government 
Irrigation  water.  On  the  other  side  are  farm 
workers — thousands  of  them  living  on  the 
thin  edge  of  human  existence. 


All  of  us  as  consumers  of  food  have  a  moral 
responsibility  to  correct  this  human  Injus- 
tice. 

Many  farm  operators  and  grower  orga- 
nizations who  resist  the  very  thought  of 
unions  would  be  better  off  If  federal  laws 
provided  a  floor  of  biunan  decency  below 
which  no  other  farm  operator  could  fall. 

It  Is  a  heartening  sign  that  Senators  Mur- 
phy and  Pannln  in  their  minority  views  to 
the  1967  Report  of  this  subcommittee  ex- 
pressed the  bipartisan  view  that  "the  prin- 
ciple of  collective  bargaining  Is  the  heart 
and  soul  of  American  labor  relations."  While 
these  minority  members  of  this  subcommit- 
tee disagreed  with  the  hiring  hall  approach 
as  the  way  to  represent  farmer  workers,  they 
nevertheless  stated  "these  questions  are  not 
Insoluble." 

I  would  hope  within  this  context  the  Sen- 
ate SubwMnmlttee  on  Migratory  Labor,  which 
has  done  so  much  for  farm  workers  in  past 
years,  would  examine  the  facts  carefully  and 
recommend  to  Congress  that  at  long  last 
farm  workers  be  given  a  legal  right  they  have 
been  so  long  denied — a  federally  protected 
right  to  Join  and  participate  fully  In  a  union. 

No  one  thing  Congress  or  anybody  else 
does  can  overnight  transform  the  bleak  lives 
of  America's  farm  workers,  but  it  is  my 
conviction  that  farm  worker  unions  will  has- 
ten the  day  when  farm  workers  can  toil 
with  a  greater  semblance  of  human  dignity 
and  America's  marvel  of  abundant  agricul- 
ture will  not  be  based  on  the  misery  of  a 
few. 

I  therefore  ask  your  support  for  legisla- 
tion to  give  farm  workers  a  federally  pro- 
tected right  to  organize  unions  and  pledge 
to  you  the  wholehearted  backing  of  the 
UAW  and  the  lUD  to  the  cause  of  human 
betterment  through  unions  of  farm  workers. 


AN  EIGHTH-GRADER  LOOKS 
AT  LIFE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
close  of  the  school  year  In  June,  an 
eighth-grader  at  James  S.  Deady  High 
School  in  Houston  wrote  her  teacher, 
commenting  most  astutely  on  more  than 
just  life  in  the  eighth  grade.  Her  com- 
ments amply  attest  to  her  maturity  and 
intellectual  capacity.  Moreover,  they 
are  astonishingly  perceptive  and  reflect 
a  grasp  of  the  lessons  of  history — an 
understanding  and  commitment  to  the 
moral  superiority  of  freedom — which 
is  rare. 

I  ask  that  Miss  Patricia  Alsobrook's 
letter,  which  was  reprinted  in  the  June 
issue  of  Texas  Industry,  the  ofiBcial  pub- 
lication of  the  Texas  Manufacturers 
Association,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
I  am  especially  indebted  to  Mr.  H. 
Crosley  Turner  for  calling  this  letter  to 
my  attention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(EorroE's  Note. — A  beatnik-hippie  take- 
over of  our  country  poses  no  threat  as  long 
as  we  have  young  people  who  speak  out  as 
fluently,  forcefully  and  persuasively  for  our 
way  of  life  as  does  Patricia  Alsobrook.  A  tal- 
ented 13  year  old  eighth  grader  at  James  S. 
Deady  High  School,  Patricia  was  a  1967  win- 
ner In  the  Park  Place  XJbrary  Poetry  Contest. 
Green-eyed  and  auburn-haired,  Patricia  has 
beauty  as  well  as  brains.) 

Dear  Teacheb:  When  I  leave  Room  213,  on 
June  first,  I'll  be  taking  with  me  many  new 
things.  My  head  will  be  crammed  full  of  his- 
tory from  the  Crusades  to  the  formation  of 
the  U.N.  And  for  the  first  time  since  the 
fourth  grade,  I'll  be  understanding  every  bit 
of   it.   But  more  important,   I'll   be   taking 


away  with  me  ideas  about  democracy  and 
freedom.  I'll  know  how  important  it  is  to  be 
on  your  own  and  to  never  let  anyone  live 
your  life  for  you.  I  can  see  how  Communism 
is  spreading  over  our  world  and  killing  us 
slowly  like  a  cancer.  And  I  don't  take  my 
freedom  as  an  individual  as  much  for  granted 
as  before. 

Now  that  the  year  Is  over  I  can  compare 
all  my  accomplishments  In  this  class  to  ac- 
complishments and  discoveries  in  past  his- 
tory. The  first  of  this  year  was  In  some  ways 
like  the  Crusades.  Here  Is  why.  To  most  stu- 
dents, and  to  me  a  bit  too,  school  is  like  a 
war.  The  rules  of  the  school,  of  the  teacher, 
and  of  the  student  vs  the  student.  The  stu- 
dent tries  to  see  how  much  he  can  get  away 
with  and  how  much  he  can  get  out  of,  and  it 
sometimes  seems  that  the  teacher  sees  how 
much  homework  he  can  give  before  It  begins 
to  get  him  down,  too.  So  when  I  first  came 
Into  class  In  September,  I  thought  it  would 
be    just    another    class.    Just    another   class 
where  I  would  go  to  have  war  each  day,  as  I 
mentioned    above.    But    like    the    Christian 
warriors,  I  discovered  treasures.  And  instead 
of  silks,  spices,  and  Jewels,  I  found  a  teacher 
that  was  human  and  had  time  for  other  peo- 
ple's troubles.  I  found  a  teacher  whose  pur- 
pose for  teaching  wasn't  only  to  make  money, 
but  was  to  help  young  men  and  women  be- 
come ready  for  the  world  facing  them  in  the 
future.  Yes,  I,  like  the  crusaders,  was  amazed. 
Another     accomplishment,     was     that     I 
learned   not    to  be  ashamed   or   feel  stupid 
and  corny  about  thinking  or  talking  about 
my  love  and  concern  for  my  country.  Like 
Christopher    Columbus    learned    not    to    be 
ashamed    of    thinking    and    talking    about, 
then  finally  proving  the  earth  was   round. 
Remember  how  the  people  woke  up  and 
saw  it  was  time  to  fight  the  British  when 
Thomas   Paine  wrote   Common   Sense?   The 
people   then   realized   it  was   time   to  sepa- 
rate the  true  Americans  from  loyalists  and 
torles.  I  took  a  great  step  when   I  realized 
that  it  Is  now  time  to  resist  and  kill  Com- 
munism wherever  and  whenever  it  attacks. 
Whether  a  small  article  In  a  newspaper  or 
magazine  with  a  left-wing  slant,  or  a  huge 
demonstration  on  the  campus  of  a  univer- 
sity In  our  country,  the  time  to  fight  Is  here 
and  if  we  don't  do  something  now,  today, 
our  great  and  powerful  country  will  fall. 

I  can  think  of  another  of  my  accomplish- 
ments that  can  be  compared  to  a  famous 
event  In  past  history.  My  newly  developed 
Ideals  about  democracy  and  freedom  must 
have  been  the  same  as  Patrick  Henry's  when 
he  said:  "Gentlemen  cry  peace,  peace — but 
there  is  no  peace.  The  war  is  actually  be- 
gun! Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to 
be  purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and 
slavery?  Forbid  it.  Almighty  Cod!  I  know 
not  what  course  others  may  take:  but  as 
for  me,  give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death! ' 

I  know  that  I  am  still  young  and  have 
many  years  to  go  before  I  can  vote  or  have 
any  say  in  our  government,  but  I  love  my 
country  and  am  anxious  to  do  any  and 
everything  I  can  to  help  the  cause  of  democ- 
racy and  freedom  in  our  land. 

I  believe  that  if.  in  this  coming  year,  and 
in  those  to  follow,  you,  my  teacher,  can 
change  the  minds  and  hearts  of  students,  as 
much  &8  you  have  mine,  there  is  hope  for 
the  children,  grandchildren,  and  g^reat 
grandchildren,  of  people  like  you  and  me,  to 
live  in  a  nation  as  great,  powerful  and  free 
as  ours  Is. 

Patricia  Alsobrook. 


RIOTS   IN  OUR  CITIES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  July  25,  1967,  I  addressed  the 
Senate  on  the  subject  "Riots  in  Our 
Cities."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert a  copy  of  that  speech  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  «''^«»ech 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Riot   in   the   Cities 
Mr.  Bted  of  West  VirglnU.  Mr   President,— 
"A   thousand   years   scarce   serve   to   form   a 

state: 
An  hour  may  lay  It  In  the  dust  " 

1  Byron — Childe  Harold  . 

Mr.  President,  the  city  of  Detroit  hits  now 
been  added  to  the  scores  of  US  cities  liiat 
have  recently  been  plagued  with  destructive 
race  riots.  The  Washmgtun  Evening  Star  of 
yesterday  reported  thut  Michigan  Gov  George 
Romney  and  Mayor  Jerome  Cavanagh  had 
"asked  President  Johnson  for  5,000  Federal 
troops  as  Negro  noting  raged  into  its  second 
day  and  claimed  Its  fourth  life."  The  Wash- 
ington Star  also  stated  that  the  request  was 
"the  second  for  Federal  help  that  Romney 
and  Cavanagh  had  made  in  the  wake  of  the 
worst  racial  rioting  ta  hit  Detroit  since  1943  " 
The  Star  story  stated  that  "Romney  with- 
drew the  earlier  request  moments  after  mak- 
ing It  believing  that  Federal  tr<xjps  might  be 
needed  In  other  areas  of  the  country  hit  by 
racial  strife  over  the  weekend  " 

The  Star  Indicated  that  1.000  State  and 
local  police  and  6.000  National  Guardsmen 
were  already  on  the  scene. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  fully  In  accord  with 
the  Idea  that  Federal  troops  .should  be  used 
If  and  when  a  situation  Involving  insurrec- 
tion has  gotten  entirely  out  of  hand  and  It 
the  troops  are  requested  by  appropriate  au- 
thorities. However,  I  am  against  the  use  of 
Federal  troops  to  preserve  peace  until  such 
time  as  the  situation  has  gone  entirely  be- 
yond the  power  of  a  State  to  control  It,  and. 
from  the  facts  as  stated  by  the  Star  on 
yesterday,  It  la  not  entirely  clear  that  the 
Governor  had  utilized  all  of  the  forces  at 
his  disposal  before  asking  for  U  S.  troops.  It 
seems  to  me  that  with  10.000  Army  National 
Guardsmen  In  Michigan,  in  addition  to  the 
hundreds  of  city  and  State  policemen,  the 
rioters  could  have  been  subdued. 

If  I  were  the  Governor  of  a  State,  I  would 
feel  It  my  duty  to  utilize,  to  the  utmost. 
ail  of  the  forces  at  my  command  before 
calling  upon,  as  a  anal  resort,  the  Federal 
Qovemment  to  Intervene  with  military  force. 
This  Is  not  to  say  that  I  am  against  the 
use  of  Federal  troops.  If  necessary.  I  say 
that  Federal  troops  should  be  used  only  as 
a  last  resort. 

News  reports  having  stated  that  6.000  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  were  on  the  scene.  It  would 
appear  that  the  full  utilization  of  forces 
available  at  the  State  level  had  not  been 
made,  but  the  facts  may  have  been  other- 
wise. In  any  event.  I  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  will  insist  upon 
the  full  application  of  maximum  forces  avail- 
able at  the  local  and  State  levels  before 
allowing  Federal  troops  to  be  sent  Into  a 
State  situation.  In  other  words,  I  do  not 
want  to  see  Federal  troops  used  upon  the 
slightest  of  pretexts,  and  this  Is  what  could 
ultimately  develop  at  some  future  time  if 
we  do  not  carefully  guard  against  It,  and 
the  beet  Insurance  Is  for  a  Governor  to  utilize 
the  police  and  military  strength  which  are 
available  to  blm  at  the  local  and  State  levels 
to  the  fullest  extent  before  he  acts  to  In- 
volve the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  forces  at  his  command. 

I  wotUd  be  the  Qrat  to  criticize  Federal 
authorities  for  sending  Federal  troops  Into 
a  State  except  at  the  request  of  the  appro- 
priate State  authorities;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  feel  that  the  SUte  authorities  have 
a  responsibility  of  fuUy  using  the  Instru- 
mentalities at  their  disposal  before  sending 
out  an  SOS  involving  the  Commander  in 
Chief. 

Under  the  circumstance*,  the  President 
did  everything  he  could  do.  He  had  no  other 
choice  but  to  act  as  he  did  in  sending  Fed- 
eral troops  to  Detroit,  for  "lawlessness.  If  not 
checked.  Is  the  precursor  of  anarchy." 


MEET    FORCE   WITH    CREATCK    FORCE 

Mr.  President,  it  is  later  than  we  think. 
H(X)dlums.  looters,  snipers,  and  the  crim- 
inal element  Involved  In  such  riots  should 
no  longer  be  h.indled  with  kid  gloves  Any 
mayor  who  Is  confronted  with  a  riot  should 
order  his  police  department  to  meet  force 
with  tree,  and  when  the  situation  has  got- 
ten out  of  hand  to  the  extent  that  a  Gover- 
nor must  send  In  h;s  National  Guardsmen, 
they  should  be  given  orders  to  put  down  such 
Insurrections  with  a!!  of  the  force  available 
Firemen  should  be  equipped  with  arms  with 
which  to  protect  themselves  If  necessary,  and 
orders  should  be  Issued  to  the  police  and 
National  Guard.smen  to  shoot  adult  lotittrs, 
snipers,  and  brick  and  bottle  throwers. 

It  is  absolutely  unbelievable  to  read  of 
looters  driving  pickup  trucks  loaded  with 
everything  from  floor  mops  to  new  furniture 
with  price  tags  still  dangling  from  the  mer- 
chandise. I  recall  one  newspaper  story  con- 
cerning the  recent  New  Jersey  riots  which 
st-ited  that  the  "old  folks  were  looting  while 
the  young  folks  were  shooting."  Regarding 
the  Detroit  riots,  the  story  Is  the  same  as 
with  other  recent  riots 

"Looters  Qlled  cartons  and  shopping  bags 
and  backed  their  autos  up  to  stores  stuffing 
goods  Into  the  trunks  and  back  seats." 

In  Detroit  the  [Xillce,  at  first,  were  ordered 
to  withhold  gunfire  Then  according  to  the 
press  story.  Mayor  Cavanagh  asserted,  "Their 
s.ifety  Is  at  stake  and  If  they  must  return  flLre, 
It  must  be." 

Mr  President,  as  long  as  these  mobs  feel 
that  they  can  loot  and  pillage  and  burn  and 
destroy  and  malm  without  getting  shot  in 
return  for  their  crimes,  they  will  commit 
these  acts  Increasingly.  These  Insurrections 
should  be  put  down  with  determined  force, 
and  the  hoodlums  and  criminal  element 
should  be  warned  that  police  and  National 
Guardsmen  will  not  wait  until  fired  upon 
before  tiring  their  own  weapons.  Adult 
I'XJters,  caught  In  the  act,  should  be  shot  on 
the  spot 

A  policeman  has  always  been  under  a  duty 
to  use  whatever  force  Is  necessary  to  prevent 
a  felony  from  being  committed  In  his 
presence,  and  the  looting  of  business  places 
and  the  stealing  of  valuable  property,  de- 
pending on  the  amount,  of  course,  constitute 
a  felony.  Were  It  only  a  situation  In  which 
one  Individual  were  attempting  to  rob  a  busi- 
ness establishment,  then  there  would  be 
every  reason  for  the  use  of  force  only  as  a 
last  resort.  But  where  mobs  are  roaming  the 
streets,  breaking  the  windows  of  business  es- 
tablishments, dragging  Innocent  people  from 
automobiles,  setting  fires  to  buildings,  and 
carrying  away  valuable  merchandise  to  which 
they  have  no  Just  claim,  they  should  be 
made  to  understand  that  they  do  so  at  the 
peril  of  losing  their  own  lives.  Government 
has  a  right  to  survive  There  Is  only  one  way 
to  deal  with  rioters  who  are  bent  upon  the 
wanton  destruction  of  property  and  life  and 
that  Is  to  deal  with  them  swiftly  and  force- 
fully. So  long  as  public  officials,  local.  State 
or  Federal,  temporize  or  vacillate  or  show 
hesitancy  in  dealing  with  the  rioters,  the 
rioters  will  run  amuck  and  endanger  the 
lives  and  properties  of  law-abiding  citizens 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rioters  are 
made  clearly  to  understand  that  the  patience 
of  a  nation  Is  coming  to  an  end  and  that 
those  who  are  caught  In  the  act  of  looting 
and  destroying  will  be  shot  on  the  spot,  they 
will  stop  this  mad  mockery  of  the  law. 

POVERTT,  GHETTOS,  SLfMS,  AND  DISCRIMINATION 
ARE  THE  t'SCTAL  EXCUSES  TOR,  BtTT  ARE  NOT 
THE  BASIC  CAUSES  OF,  RIOTS  AND  VIOLENT 
CRIMES 

Mr.  President,  the  usual  excuses  are  being 
made  for  violence  In  the  streets  They  are  the 
same  excuses  that  were  trotted  out  in  the 
wake  of  the  Watts  riot  We  hear  that  slums 
constitute  a  basic  cause,  Tet,  Plalnfleld,  N  J  . 
Is  not  a  slum,  with  Its  tree-lined  streets  and 


two-family  apartments.  Watts  was  not  a 
slum. 

No  slum  was  ever  deliberately  planned  to 
be  a  slum  No  slum  was  ever  deliberately 
built  Slums  develop  as  a  result  of  the  care- 
lessness of  the  inhabitants.  Slums  are  de- 
veloped by  slummy  people.  The  people  may 
be  tiiken  out  of  the  slums,  but  the  slums 
cannot  be  taken  out  of  some  people.  As  long 
as  people  throw  their  trash  into  the  hallways, 
and  throw  their  beer  cms  and  their  whiskey 
bottles  and  their  rotting  g.irbage  Into  the 
yards  and  onto  the  streets,  there  will  con- 
tinue to  b-  slums.  And  wherever  these  same 
people  go,  the  slums  will  follow  after  them. 
As  long  as  they  Insist  upon  ripping  up  the 
steps  and  tne  binnisters,  tearing  off  the 
wallp.iper,  punching  holes  in  the  walls,  klck- 
Ina;  the  panels  out  of  the  doors,  breaking  the 
windows,  and  ripping  loose  the  plumbing 
fixtures,  there  will  be  slums,  and  the  land- 
lord can  sc.ircely  be  bl.imed  for  his  reluctance 
to  repair  such  destruction. 

As  to  the  ghetto,  a  ghetto  need  not  be  a 
slum.  It  depends  upon  the  inhabitants 
thereof. 

M.iny  immigrants  who  have  entered  our 
country  have  been  hou.=ed  In  ghettos,  but, 
for  the  most  part,  they  have  taken  a  personal 
interest  In  their  surroundings  and  have 
sought  to  keep  the  ghettos  clean.  They  have 
not  considered  this  to  be  an  excuse  or  Justifi- 
cation to  riot,  but  rather  they  have  sought 
to  make  their  surroundings  liveable  and  they 
have  sought  to  Improve  those  surroundings. 

There  are  those  who  blame  the  riots  on 
poverty.  Yet,  poverty-stricken  white  Ameri- 
cans outnumber  poverty-stricken  Necroes, 
but  white  Americans  have  not  resorted  to 
violence  In  the  streets.  Moreover,  there  are 
millions  of  poor  Negroes  in  America  today 
who  deplore  the  riots. 

If  poverty  were  an  excuse  for  rioting,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  would  have  been  the  Stokely 
Carmlchael  of  his  day  and  Booker  T,  Wash- 
ington would  have  been  the  Floyd  McKlsslck 
of  his  time. 

I  remember  the  depression  of  the  early 
1930's.  Thousands  of  men  and  women  and 
children  In  West  Virginia  were  inadequately 
clothed,  fed,  and  sheltered,  but  they  did 
not  attempt  to  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands.  Negroes  and  whites  saw  hunger  in 
the  mining  communities,  but  they  did  not 
find  in  this  an  excuse  to  burn  and  loot  and 
destroy  The  mining  communities  where  I 
lived  as  a  boy,  and  during  niy  early  adult 
years,  were  are,is  of  grinding  poverty, 

I  have  seen  men  wearing  hemp  sacks 
around  their  feet  in  the  wintertime  because 
they  lacked  shoes.  I  have  seen  Chrlstmases 
come  and  go  without  a  stick  of  candy  in 
many  a  home  I  have  seen  children  without 
shoes  and  tables  without  food.  I  have  seen 
men  without  Jobs,  and  I  have  seen  rat-In- 
fested houses.  As  to  plumbing  fixtures,  there 
were  none.  .Mr  conditioning  was  unheard  of. 
Few  people  could  boiist  of  owning  a  radio 
or  a  refrigerator,  and  fewer  still  possessed  an 
automobile. 

There  were  times  when  an  owner  of  an 
old  automobile  could  not  afford  the  cost  of 
a  new  license  plate.  Running  water  In  the 
houses  was  but  a  dream.  A  washtub  con- 
stituted the  bathing  facilities.  Yet,  these 
poor  people  as  a  general  rule,  kept  their  floors 
scrubbed  and  their  steps  clean  Here  and 
there  they  planted  a  flower  or  a  piece  of 
shrubbery  Their  few  bits  of  clothing  were 
washed  on  a  scrubboard  in  a  No.  3  tub.  They 
could  not  afford  the  luxury  of  a  washing 
machine  Yet,  these  people,  Negro  and  white, 
were  law-abiding  citizens  and  they  taught 
their  children  to  obey  the  law  and  to  respect 
governmental  authority, 

Negroes  and  whites  got  along  well  to- 
gether. I  often  visited  In  Negro  churches 
and  Negro  homes  when  I  was  a  young  man. 
Whites  and  Negroes  respected  one  another. 
They  worked  together,  and  they  helped  one 
another  during  difficult  days. 
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As  I  Indicated  In  a  Senate  speech  recently, 
I  formerly  worked  In  a  coal  company  store  as 
a  produce  clerk  and  as  a  meat  cutter.  Many 
times  I  placed  an  empty  flour  barrel  at  the 
end  of  the  meat  counter  and  started  off  a 
"pounding"  for  a  stricken  Negro  miner. 
Whites  and  Negroes  lining  up  at  the  counter 
contributed  lard  and  bacon,  meal  and  flour, 
pinto  beans  and  potatoes  to  the  stricken 
family.  People  tried  to  help  one  another 
rather  than  to  hurt  one  another.  People 
sought  to  give,  even  when  they  had  little  to 
give,  instead  of  taking  that  which  was  not 
rightfully  theirs.  And,  believe  It  or  not,  people 
did  not  have  to  lock  their  doors  at  night  and 
bar  their  windows.  Nobody  ever  heard  of 
bomes  being  burgularlzed,  of  women  being 
raped,  of  old  men  being  knocked  to  the 
ground  and  robbed,  and  of  pockets  being 
picked  in  those  communities. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  have  much 
lympathy  with  those  who  attempt  to  blame 
the  riots  upon  poverty.  Strangely  enough, 
many  of  these  so-called  poverty-stricken 
rioters  seem  to  be  mainly  Interested  in  loot- 
ing the  liquor  stores.  According  to  the  news 
reports,  these  are  the  establishments  that 
are  first  looted. 

Some  would  have  us  believe  that  these 
rioters  want  Jobs,  I  happen  to  believe  that 
most  of  them  would  not  hit  a  lick  at  a  snake. 
They  are  allergic  to  work,  and  as  the  old 
saying  goes,  a  drop  of  their  sweat  would  cure 
tbe  leprosy. 

One  has  only  to  look  at  the  Job  oppor- 
tunlties  in  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
area,  or  in  any  other  city,  to  see  that  many 
Jobs  go  begging  for  want  of  people  to  flU 
them.  The  Eastern  Panhandle  of  West  Vir- 
ginia is  a  great  apple-growing  area,  and  it 
It  but  a  few  miles  from  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Tet.  fruit  pickers  have  to  be  Imported  every 
year  to  help  harvest  West  Virginia  apples. 
There  are  reported  to  be  between  7,000  and 
8,000  individuals  here  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington who  supposedly  constitute  the  hard 
core  unemployed,  and  yet,  heretofore,  It 
has  been  Impossible  to  recruit  people  from 
this  area  who  are  willing  to  travel  to  the 
apple  orchards,  Just  a  few  miles  away,  to  help 
harvest  the  fruit. 

Look  at  the  classified  section  In  the  Wash- 
ington newspapers  on  any  day  of  the  week, 
and  one  will  find  advertisement  after  adver- 
tisement calling  for  domestic  help.  Most  of 
these  domestics  can  get  $12  for  8  hours'  work 
and  their  transportation  paid  and  lunch  pro- 
Tided,  but  all  too  many  of  the  employable 
women  do  not  want  to  work,  and  so  the  Jobs 
are  not  fllled.  Many  of  these  people  would 
rather  draw  welfare  checks  than  to  go  to 
work. 

All  that  one  has  to  do  Is  to  travel  about 
Bix  blocks  from  the  Capitol  building,  where- 
in I  am  now  speaking,  in  any  one  of  three 
directions,  and  look  at  the  young,  defiant 
hoodlums  who  are  congregated  on  the  street 
corners  and  listen  to  their  vulgar  language, 
and  one  will  readily  understand  the  reluc- 
tance of  employers  to  give  them  Jobs.  The  ele- 
ment about  which  I  speak  would  constitute 
a  danger  to  the  employer.  In  the  first  place, 
&nd,  in  the  second  place,  they  are  absolutely 
untrustworthy. 

When  a  man  heaves  a  brick  through  a 
•tore  window  and  makes  off  with  a  television 
set  or  other  loot,  he  thereby  brands  himself 
as  an  Irresponsible  individual  who  is  not 
worthy  of  employment  and  one  whom  no 
sensible  employer  would  want  to  hire. 

Discrimination,  some  say,  is  the  cause  of 
the  riots.  I  referred  earlier  to  millions  of  for- 
eign Immigrants  who  have  come  to  this  coun- 
try, Immigrants  who  could  not  even  speak 
the  English  language  and  who  were  thxis 
placed  at  great  disadvantage  as  against 
people  born  here.  They  were  Germans,  they 
were  Poles,  they  were  Hungarians,  they  were 
Italians,  Jews,  Lebanese,  Greeks,  and  other 
nationalities.  They  were  discriminated 
against.  Even  the  Irish  were  discriminated 


against  in  earlier  years.  But  these  people 
did  not  riot.  They  went  to  work  and  lifted 
themselves  up  by  their  own  bootstraps,  so  to 
speak.  If  they  could  not  find  work,  they 
peddled  papers  or  fruits  and  vegetables,  or 
opened  their  own  shops.  Many  of  them 
walked  the  country  roads  In  my  State  or 
the  streets  of  big  cities  and  peddled  laces, 
liniments,  and  other  wares,  until  they  could 
get  enough  money  to  establish  a  shop.  They 
contributed  to  the  communities  in  which 
they  lived,  and  they  proved  themselves  to 
be  responsible  citizens  and  thereby  earned 
the  respect  of  other  people.  They  did  not 
resort  to  violence  in  the  streets,  to  rioting 
and  looting  and  burning. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  many  of  our  Negro 
citizens.  They,  too,  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  worthy  of  respect.  They  have  worked 
hard  and  saved  a  little  here  and  there  and 
bought  themselves  a  home.  They,  too,  have 
lifted  themselves  up  through  their  own  ini- 
tiative. Many  of  these  responsible  Negro  citi- 
zens have  been  the  first  to  suffer  in  Detroit 
and  other  cities  at  the  hands  of  rioters.  Many 
of  their  bomes  have  been  burned  by  the  rag- 
ing fires. 

So,  Mr.  President,  many  people,  Negroes  and 
whites,  have  been  subjected  to  discrimination 
through  the  years,  but  they  have  not  Joined 
the  mobs  in  the  streets.  No,  discrimination 
is  not  an  excuse.  Moreover,  there  are  more 
laws  on  the  statute  books  today  against  dis- 
crimination than  ever  before  In  the  history 
of  our  country,  while  at  the  same  time  there 
is  more  unrest,  more  crime,  and  more  vio- 
lence in  the  streets.  The  Federal  Government 
Is  doing  more  today  than  it  has  ever  done  be- 
fore to  wipe  out  discrimination. 

In  recent  years.  Federal  policies,  and  con- 
gressional statutes,  have,  in  actual  practice, 
often  favored  Negro  Jobseekers  and  Negro 
Jobholders.  Federal  agencies  go  out  of  their 
way  to  employ  Negroes. 

Look  at  the  Post  Office  Department,  and 
you  will  see  that  Negroes  have  been  employed 
in  increasing  numbers,  dvll  service  stand- 
ards have,  in  some  Instances,  been  lowered  in 
order  to  accommodate  Negro  applicants.  But 
even  in  the  face  of  these  things  riots  are 
increasing  and  have  become  the  order  of  the 
day. 

The  charge  is  often  made  that  poUce  bru- 
tality is  at  the  root  of  the  growing  unrest  In 
our  cities.  One  is  at  a  loss,  however,  to  under- 
stand how  this  can  be  the  case,  when  the 
vastly  overwhelming  majority  of  such  charges 
have  been  proved  untrue  and  utterly  un- 
founded. Our  Nation  has  come  to  a  sad  state 
of  affairs  when  a  police  ofBcer  cannot  make 
an  arrest  in  the  proper  performance  of  his 
duty,  and  in  properly  enforcing  the  laws  of 
the  community,  without  being  immediately 
surrounded  by  a  Jeering,  threatening  mob 
shouting  "Police  brutaUty."  It  has  become 
virtually  a  pattern  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  fuse  to  many  of  the  recent  riots  has 
been  ignited  by  an  arrest  properly  executed. 
What  is  going  to  happen  to  law  and  order  11 
the  community  is  unable,  through  its  prop- 
erly constituted  authorities,  to  enforce  the 
law?  Anarchy  will  result.  Mob  rule  will  pre- 
vail. Every  man  will  be  a  law  unto  himself. 
And  every  man  will  arm  for  his  own  protec- 
tion and  for  the  protection  of  his  own  family. 
"Society  based  on  the  rule  that  each  one 
Is  a  law  unto  himself  would  soon  be  con- 
fronted with  disorder  and  anarchy."  (Justice 
Harlan.  U.S.S.C.) 

No,  Mr.  President,  police  brutality  is  not 
the  cause  of  the  unrest  sweeping  over  the 
Nation.  I  do  not  condone  police  brutality, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  much  of  it  can  be 
found  to  exist.  It  is  reasonable,  however,  to 
believe  that  the  citizen  who  obeys  the  laws 
and  who  conducts  himself  properly  will  need 
have  no  fear  of  police  brutality.  All  too  often, 
the  Individual  who  charges  police  brutality 
has  been  guilty,  first,  of  breaking  the  law, 
and  then  of  resisting  tbe  officer  who  made 
the    arrest.    Tbe   policeman   is   more   often 


abused  and  mistreated  than  is  the  person 
who  cries  "Police  brutality." 

Where  would  we  be,  Negro  and  white, 
without  the  policeman?  Society  would  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  hoodlum,  the  arsonist,  the 
murderer,  the  rapist. 

Laws  are  made  to  be  obeyed  by  aU  of  the 
people  all  of  the  time.  Respect  for  the  law 
Is  the  basis  for  orderly  government,  and 
law-abiding  and  peace-loving  citizens,  re- 
gardless of  race,  need  to  rally  around  the 
police,  who,  too  often,  play  a  thankless  role 
in  riotous  and  difficult  and  dangerous  situ- 
ations. 

Some  people  say  the  riots  result  from  the 
slow  pace  of  Integration  and  poor  educa- 
tional facilities.  But  one  does  not  have  to 
have  an  Integrated,  interracial  education  to 
have  a  good  education.  If  this  were  so,  it 
would  be  Impossible  to  get  a  good  education 
in  many  European  schools.  If  it  were  true, 
few  Americans,  relatively  speaking,  would 
have  had  a  good  education  over  the  years. 
Moreover,  most  people  of  my  age  in 
America  can  remember  the  one-room  school, 
the  two-room  school,  the  school  without 
running  water  and  without  plumbing  fix- 
tures, the  school  with  a  Burnslde  stove,  I  am 
not  advocating  that  we  go  back  to  that,  but 
more  moneys  are  being  spent  today,  and 
-Ightly  so,  to  educate  people  in  these  trou- 
bled areas  than  were  ever  spent  before. 
Whereas  most  of  our  parents  had  to  fur- 
nish our  books  when  we  went  to  school,  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments  today  sup- 
ply these  and  other  necessities.  Libraries, 
gymnasiums,  air-conditioned  schoolrooms, 
modern  teaching  aids,  free  textbooks — all  of 
these  and  more  are  provided  at  great  cost — 
and  I  support  them — to  many  in  the  areas 
which  are  being  beset  by  riots. 

Of  coiu-se,  not  all  of  the  schools  in  the 
crowded  cities  are  the  best — no  one  would 
maintain  that  to  be  the  case — but  they  are 
rapidly  being  replaced  with  new  and  mod- 
ern facilities,  and  even  the  oldest  and  worst 
of  the  city  schools  today  are  often  better 
than  many  of  those  in  which  most  Americans 
my  age  and  older  acquired  their  education. 
Yet,  poor  school  facilities  were  never  hereto- 
fore considered  an  excuse  or  Justification  for 
rioting. 

After  all,  it  is  not  the  school  so  much, 
perhaps,  as  It  is  the  student  himself.  We  can 
only  provide  the  opportunity  for  an  educa- 
tion, but  If  the  student  shows  no  Inclination 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  he  will 
not  become  educated.  Education  cannot  be 
administered  as  a  drug  through  a  hypodermic 
needle.  It  cannot  be  absorbed  by  osmosis.  It 
requires  effort.  And  many  people  will  never 
put  forth  the  effort,  regardless  of  how  mod- 
ern the  school  may  be.  Some  people  simply 
are  allergic  to  study  Just  as  some  people  are 
allergic  to  work. 

No.  Mr.  President,  "There  is  no  such  things 
as  a  vested  right  to  do  virrong."  These  words 
were  spoken  by  a  former  Justice  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  In  the  context  of  the  riots 
which  are  fast  becoming  commonplace  in  our 
American  cities,  the  words  are  worth  re- 
peating. 

In  a  degree,  however.  It  is  understandable 
that  the  rioters  would  harbor  the  idea  that 
they  have  a  vested  right  to  do  wrong  because 
they  have  sometimes  been  encouraged  to  be- 
lieve this.  They  have  been  so  encouraged  by 
those  who  say  that  poverty  or  discrimina- 
tion or  lack  of  Jobs,  et  cetera,  are  the  causes 
for  riots.  Public  officials,  if  they  are  forced 
by  recent  events  to  deplore  the  riots,  often 
do  so  in  one  sentence,  but,  almost  invariably, 
they  immediately  embark  upon  a  speech 
wherein  they  seek  to  excuse  the  violence  and 
excuse  those  who  perpetrate  it  by  placing  the 
blame  upon  a  society  which  has  been  unable 
fully  to  eradicate  poverty,  discrimination, 
and  unemployment.  Little  wonder  that  the 
rioters  are  encouraged  to  do  violence. 

Mr,  President.  I  do  not  maintain  that  pov- 
erty and  slums  and  unemployment  are  to  be 
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Ignored,  or  that  we  should  clo««  our  eyee  to 
these  things.  Indeed,  we  should  take  feasible 
action  to  eflectlvely  deal  with  them  I  do  say. 
however,  that  they  are  not  a  justlflcatlon  for 
Insurrection  and  riot  They  are  not  an  excuse 
for  violence.  Most  people  have  had  to  work 
for  what  they  own  Most  people  are  willing 
to  work  for  what  they  receive  Most  people 
have  demonstrated  the  pauence.  the  initia- 
tive, and  the  effort  to  get  where  they  are,  and 
the  obstacles  they  have  had  to  overcome  have 
often  been  great. 

The  issue  here  Is  whether  any  minority 
group  In  the  country  should  be  able  to  bring 
such  pressure  to  bear  on  Government  by  the 
threat  of  violence  that  It  can  e.xact  funds 
from  the  Public  Treasury. 

If  democracy  means  anything  at  all.  It 
means  that  the  taxpayer's  money— that  the 
people's  property  which  has  been  taken  for 
public  purposes — shall  be  spent  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  laws  and  policies  determined 
by  the  people's  representatives  And  If  de- 
mocracy means  anything  at  all.  It  means 
that  such  laws  and  policies  are  formulated 
and  adopted  only  through  a  process  whereby 
the  people's  representatives  are  persuaded  to 
support  them  by  rational  arguments  pre- 
sented In  democratic  debate 

To  shortcut  the  process  of  debate  by 
threatening  violence  la  to  attack  democracy 
Itself.  Whoever  takea  up  and  uses — however 
Indirectly — the  threat  of  violence.  Is  guilty 
of  something  like  blackmail  And  It  may  be- 
hoove ua  all  to  remember  Mr  Justice  Frank- 
furter's admonition:  'Respect  for  law  can- 
not be  turned  off  and  on  as  though  It  were 
a  hot-water  faucet" 

Increasing  numbers  of  public  leaders  are 
attempting  to  persuade  Congress  to  vote  more 
funds  for  various  urban  and  antlpoverty  pro- 
grama  by  warning  Members  of  Congress  of 
the  violent  consequences  that  will  occur 
should  Congress  not  fund  such  programs.  It 
might  be  said  that  this  ia  a  most  effective 
argument.  In  fact,  it  U  nut  an  argument 
at  all. 

An  efTectlve  argument  is  made  by  reason. 
Violence  la  not  reason — it  !s  the  very  opposite 
of  reason.  To  use  the  probability  of  conse- 
quent violence  as  a  means  of  argument  is  to 
corrupt  the  democratic  process  of  persuasion 
through  debate.  I  am  appalled.  Mr.  President. 
that  presumably  responsible  men  of  Influence 
In  our  public  life  should  fall  to  see  the  cor- 
ruption they  work  when  they  use  the  Implicit 
threat  of  violence  as  a  means  of  persuasion 

To  make  such  an  argument  Is  equivalent 
to  saying:  "Fund  these  programs  In  the 
amounts  we  ask  for.  or  else  " 

When  he  was  elected  national  director  of 
the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality  last  July, 
Floyd  McKlMlck  stated 

'•Tou  can  Interpret  this  any  way  you  want, 
but  all  I  am  saying  Is  that  the  black  man's 
cup  la  running  over  in  the  ghetto  and  you 
can  no  longer  expect  him  to  remain  non- 
violent. 

"I  am  not  going  to  condemn  him  If  he  does 
become  violent,  either,  because  I  have  been 
pleading  and  begging  for  positive  action  from 
the  government."  i  Washington  Star,  July  3. 
1960:  A-3). 

When  he  was  asked  recently  by  the  U  S 
News  &  World  Report  about  the  possibility 
of  summer  rlot«  in  1967.  McKlsslck  replied 
In  thla  manner 

"Hardly  any  community  in  this  country 
can  call  Itself  immune  to  trouble  this  coming 
summer." 

Pointing  to  particular  cities,  McKlsslck 
said: 

"Cleveland  stands  out  like  a  very  sore 
thumb.  Nearly  every  city  in  New  Jersey  Is 
In  trouble.  I  bet  that  New  Jersey  will  never 
get  through  the  summer  without  trouble." 

He  waa  right.  Mr    President. 

Continuing  McKlsslcks  reply:  "Among 
other  dtlee.  I  name  New  York.  Detroit, 
Omaha.  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  and  especially 
Baat  St.  Louis,  Chicago.  Gary.  Indiana,  San 


Francisco  and  Oakland,  Loa  Angeles,  of 
course,  and  also  Washington.  DC."  (U.S. 
News,  May  1,  1967:  42) 

According  to  McKlsslck,  he  had  begged  and 
pleaded  In  vain  for  positive  action  from  the 
Government,  "  and  so  he  would  not  blame  the 
Negro  If  he  resorts  to  violence. 

Last  April,  the  Reverend  Dr  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr  ,  said:  "111  still  preach  nonviolence 
with  all  my  might,  but  I'm  afraid  it  will  fall 
on  deaf  ears  " 

And  he  continued :  "I'm  sorry  to  have  to 
say  this,  but  the  intolerable  conditions  which 
brought  about  racial  violence  last  summer 
still  exist."  (Washington  Star,  April  17,  1967: 
A-6i. 

Ttiese  words  do  not  sem  to  fit  a  winner  of 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  And  they  have  the 
same  persuasive  character  as  a  blackjack. 

The  same  kind  of  "argument  " — If  we  can 
call  It  such — was  made  by  Ernest  Cooper  of 
the  Urban  League — a  foremost  clvU  rights 
organization— in  Cleveland  Asked  by  an  In- 
terviewer from  the  U.S  News  whether  vio- 
lence might  hit  Cleveland  this  summer. 
Cooper  stated  that  the  prospect  looks  "very 
dismal  unless  a  number  of  things  happen 
soon  to  Indicate  th.it  Cleveland  Is  going  to 
be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  its  people"  U  S. 
News.  May  I,  1967,  page  44 

William  G.  Robinson,  director  of  public 
welfare  in  Cook  County.  Ill,  when  asked 
about  the  situation  in  Chicago  by  the  US. 
News,  asserted  that,  unless  the  State  legisla- 
ture passes  an  open-housing  bill,  "we  will  be 
In  for  trouble  "  .Same  issue,  page  45 

It  IS  even  more  subversive  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  when  the  put-up-or-else" 
argument  Is  offered  to  Congress.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Executive  Reorganization  of 
the  Senate  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee was  confronted  by  this  kind  of  shotgun 
persuasion  several  times  In  the  course  of  its 
hearings  last  year  on  the  Federal  role  In  ur- 
ban affairs 

Bayard  Rustln.  who  organized  the  1963 
March  on  Washington  and  who  Is  presently 
executive  director  of  the  A  Phillip  Randolph 
Institute,  testified  last  year,  I  am  informed, 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Re- 
organization. He  cited  two  Instances — the 
riot  In  Chicago  and  the  riot  in  Watts — In 
which  young  Negroes  stated  that  they  got 
what  tliey  wanted  from  the  city  government 
only  after  they  resorted  to  violence  and  not 
before  The  moral  that  he  drew  from  this  for 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  was  clear 
Mr    Rustln  said: 

If  theee  two  instances  are  not  clear  lllus- 
tratlon.s  of  the  extent  to  which  the  conduct 
of  the  society  creates  and  nourishes  the  de- 
spair and  violence  amnrig  Negro  youth,  then 
I  do  not  know  oX  any 

"I  maintain,  therefore,  that  unless  a  forth- 
right master  plan  is  executed,  one  that  sees 
the  problem  of  housing,  schools.  Jobs,  and 
the  psychology  of  the  ghetto,  as  a  single  prob- 
lem, then  this  society  will  have  to  acknowl- 
edge th.Jt  It  Is  Indirectly  saying  to  the  young 
dispossessed  In  this  Nation  that  If  they  want 
something,  the  only  way  they  can  get  It  Is 
not  to  depend  on  leaders  who  are  temperate, 
leaders  who  adv(>cate  nonviolence,  but  that 
they  themselves  must  take  the  law  Into  their 
own  h.inds 

'This  Is  a  tragedy,  and  I  ask  you  to  see  It 
as  a  tragedy  which  Is  being  assisted  and 
deepened  by  the  Inability  of  this  society  to 
pr  iduce  or  facUlt^ite  victories  for  the  dis- 
possessed so  that  they  can  maintain  their 
faith  In  this  Nation  In  law  and  order,  and 
In  the  cement  of  society,  which  Is  nonviolent 
action"  (Hearings     1855), 

And  so  the  Government,  says  Rustln.  must 
come  up  with  a  master  plan  to  meet  the 
problems  of  housing,  schools.  Jobs — and  why 
must  It  do  so?  That  Is  the  point  about  his 
testimony  Why  must  the  Government  un- 
dertake this  planning  and  expenditure?  To 
forestall  violence,  and  to  keep  Negro  young 
people  from  taking  the  law  Into  their  own 


hands.  This  Is  the  kind  of  argument  which 
Is  tantamount  to  blackmail. 

I  am  advised  that  A.  Phillip  Randolph 
an  ouuundlng  Negro  labor  leader  and 
president  of  the  Institute  that  bears  hU 
name,  offered  the  same  kind  of  argument  to 
the  subcommittee.  He  referred  to  "these 
teenagers  who  throw  the  Molotov  cocktails, 
who  set  stores  and  houses  afire,  who  turn 
over  automobiles,  who  create  disorder  in 
the  streets,  and  so  forth."  And  he  went  on 
to  say  about  them : 

"Well,  now,  I  am  definitely  of  the  belief 
that  these  youngsters  can  be  rescued,  but 
they  have  not  been  touched  as  yet.  You  go 
through  Harlem  or  Detroit  or  St.  Louis  or 
Chicago.  You  will  find  them  standing  on  the 
street  corners,  standing  on  the  stoops,  some 
shooting  crap,  some  engaged  in  this  and  that 
thing,  but  not  any  work  Is  visible.  They 
have  nothing  to  do,  and  this  Is  the  tragedy, 
because  Idle  hands  and  Idle  minds  naturally 
flow  lnt<j  antisocial   activities." 

Mr.  Randolph  continued  by  saying: 
"We  have  got  to  reach  the  unreached. 
They  are  the  young  teenagers  who  represent 
the  explosive  force  In  every  community,  and 
with  that  chemistry  of  the  loss  of  hope  and 
the  loss  of  Jobs,  or  no  possession  of  Jobs,  and 
with  the  belief  that  society  Is  against  them, 
that  Is  the  chemistry  out  of  which  you  have 
social  and  racial  explosions."  (/bid  •  1994 
1995). 

So  Mr.  Randolph  offered  Congress  the 
alternatives  of  Federal  funding  of  vast  pro- 
grams or  "social  and  racial  explosions"  com- 
plete with  Molotov  cocktails,  the  burning  of 
stores  and  houses,  and  the  overturning  of 
cars,  and  so  on. 

The  same  alternatives  were  presented  to 
the  subcommittee  by  Robert  C.  Weaver, 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  Mr.  Weaver  cited  the 
problems  of  American  cities,  and  then  said 
to  the  members : 

"Now  that  there  is  violence  In  the  streets 
to  bring  these  problems  to  our  attention 
more  forcefully  than  ever  before.  I  simply 
want  to  identify  .  .  root  causes  of  our  dif- 
ficulties,"  (Ibid  :  182) . 

We  are  evidently  to  assume,  from  what 
Mr  Weaver  says — and.  Incidentally,  others 
have  Implied  or  said  the  same  thing-  that 
violence  In  the  streets  Is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
means  of  bringing  social  problems  to  our  at- 
tention more  forcefully  than  ever  before. 
Indeed.  In  concluding  his  testimony,  Mr 
Weaver  said : 

"The  most  immediate  domestic  problem 
facing  us  Is  the  unrest  and  .-lolence  In  our 
cities  I  need  not  labor  the  point  before  this 
Committee  that  the.-.e  d.ingerous  occurrences 
are  but  surface  manifestations  of  deeper  and 
more  enduring  ills.  Nor  Is  It  necessary  for 
me  to  urge  upon  yuu  support  for  remedial 
action  to  deal  with  this  unfinished  business 
of  democracy."  (/bid  :  214). 

Presumably,  it  is  not  necessary  for  Mr. 
Weaver  to  urge  remedial  action  upon  us  be- 
cause the  violence  m  our  cities  should  be 
urging  enough 

Even  Mr  Nicholas  Katzenbach.  who  was 
then  Attorney  General,  offered  the  threat 
of  urban  violence  as  a  prime  argument  for 
funding  Federal  programs  of  urban  assist- 
ance Test.fying  before  the  subcommittee. 
Mr  Katzenbach  said  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment had  Investigated  recent  city  riots 
and  found  that  the  riots — and  I  am  quoting 
his  words  —"were  Indeed  fomented  by  agita- 
tors -  agitators  named  dl-sease  and  despair. 
Joblessness  and  hopelessness.  rat-Infested 
housing  and  long-impacted  cynicism.  These 
sources  of  agitation  are  not  the  product  of 
Communists  or  Black  Nationalists  or  ter- 
rorists They  are  the  product  of  generations 
of  indifference  by  all  the  American  peopl* 
to  the  rot  and  rust  and  mold  which  we  have 
allowed  to  eat  Into  the  core  of  our  cities."— 
C  O  Almanac  1966    232 

R.   Sargent   Shrlver.   Director  of  the  GEO, 
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imported  the  threat  of  violence  into  the  ar- 
gument for  Federal  aid  to  the  cities.  Shrlver 
said  to  the  subcommittee : 

"The  urban  ghettos  of  this  Nation  are  cry- 
ing out  for  help  In  a  voice  desperate  to  be 
beard  and  to  be  understood.  In  Watts  a  year 
ago,  we  had  not  heard.  Or  If  we  heard,  we 
did  not  heed.  When  we  finally  listened.  It 
was  to  the  crack  of  exploding  firebombs  and 
sniper  flre."  (Ibid:  233). 

In  a  similar  vein.  A.  V.  Sorensen.  mayor  of 
Omaha,  told  the  subcommltte  that  the 
riots  In  Omaha  and  In  other  cities  were 
partly  the  result  of  maladministration  of 
Federal  programs  or  urban  assistance.  Mayor 
Sorensen  said: 

"The  Negro  wants  first  class  citizenship  now 
and  he  IB  tired  of  headline  promises  from 
government."  (Ibid.:  236). 

I  suppose  the  mayor  intends  that  we  draw 
from  this  statement  the  implication  that 
either  the  Federal  Government  comes 
through  on  Its  promises  or  the  Negro  will 
take  to  the  streets. 

Jerome  P.  Cavanagh.  who  Is  mayor  of  De- 
troit, also  raised  the  specter  of  the  violent 
city  mob  In  order  to  add  urgency  to  his 
argument  for  a  total  approach  by  Congress 
toward  urban  problems.  In  his  criticism  of 
the  present  administration  of  Federal  aid 
which  divides  such  aid  among  many  agen- 
cies for  different  problems.  Mayor  Cavanagh 
cited  a  catalog  of  Federal  programs  Issued 
by  OEO  which  Is  over  400  pages  long.  Then 
the  mayor  added  these  words : 

•But  the  sad  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the 
so-called  angry  young  man  standing  on  a 
ghetto  street  today  Is  seldom  reached  by  the 
content  of  that  catalog.  And  that  young  man 
today  Is  the  symbol  of  a  national  and  very 
great  national  domestic  crisis."  (Hearings: 
819.) 

Let  me  say  again,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
public  leaders  whom  I  have  cited  should 
understand  that  they  have  a  responsibility 
to  maintain  the  Integrity  of  the  democratic 
process  of  persuasion  through  reasoned  de- 
bate. And  this  sense  of  responsibility  should 
prevent  them  from  replacing  reasoned  argu- 
ment with  the  kind  of  blackjack  "argument" 
of  which  I  have  given  numerous  examples. 
And  I  earnestly  hope  that  Members  of 
Congress,  when  they  are  considering  pro- 
grams of  aid  to  disadvantaged  groups  of  citi- 
zens or  to  urban  areas,  will  be  fully  aware 
of  the  difference  between  supporting  such 
programs  out  of  reasoned  conviction  of  their 
usefulness  in  promoting  the  general  welfare, 
and  supporting  them  out  of  apprehension  of 
the  threatened  violence  that  might  occur  In 
the  absence  of  such  programs. 

I  have  worked  for  years  to  improve  the 
lot  of  the  poor  and  to  better  their  conditions. 
I  have  supported  most  housing  programs, 
most  of  the  social  welfare  and  economic 
programs  designed  to  help  people,  and  I  want 
to  see  all  of  our  people  enjoy  a  better  life 
If  they  will  work  for  It  and  If  they  will 
shoulder  the  responsibilities  that  are  a  part  of 
living  In  a  free  society.  But  I  also  believe 
that  people  have  to  do  a  few  things  for  them- 
selves. The  Government  cannot  do  everything 
for  them.  And  pouring  more  and  more  money 
into  more  and  more  programs  is  not  going 
to  stop  these  people  from  rioting,  because 
those  who  are  doing  the  rioting  are  not 
the  solid  Negro  citizens. 

It  Is  the  criminal  element — the  hoodlums 
and  the  Irresponsible  hooligans  who  have 
an  apparent  obsession  for  trouble  and  mis- 
chief. They  will  only  stop  It  when  they  are 
made  to  fully  understand  that  the  local. 
State,  and  Federal  governments  mean  busi- 
ness, and  that  violence  will  not  be  tolerated 
any  longer,  and  that  force  will  be  overcome 
with  greater  force. 

SO-CALLED  CIVIL  DISOBEDIENCE  AND  DEMON8TEA- 
TIONS    HAVE    SET    THE    STAGE 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  single  cause  tor 
the  riots.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  wave  of 
civil  disobedience  and  demonstrations  which 


swept  over  this  country  during  the  last  few 
years  laid  the  foundations  for  today's  vio- 
lence. The  wind  was  then  sown  and  today  we 
are  reaping  the  whirlwind.  Laws  were  broken, 
court  orders  were  flaunted,  towns  were  over- 
run, and  police  were  made  helpless.  Law- 
lessness has  begotten  anarchy. 

SOME   STEPS   WHICH    SHOTTU)    BE    TAKEN 

Likewise,  there  Is  no  easy  or  simple  or 
single  solution  to  the  street  violence  and  the 
riots.  They  are  obviously  not  all  ignited  by 
outside  agitators,  and  they  are  not  all  Com- 
munist Inspired,  If  Indeed,  any  of  them  are 
so  Inspired.  But  of  one  thing  we  can  be  sure. 
They  cannot  be  tolerated  If  our  people  are  to 
remain  a  free  people  under  a  government  of 
laws. 

Peaceful  assembly  Is  protected  by  the 
Constitution  and  so  Is  the  right  to  peti- 
tion the  Government  against  grievances. 
But  willful  violation  of  the  law — whether 
the  law  fce  municipal.  State,  or  Federal — 
should  not  be  tolerated.  The  civil  rights  of 
all  Americans  are  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the 
individual  whose  rights  are  denied  should 
seek  redress  in  the  courts  rather  than  in 
the  streets.  For,  as  a  great  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Louis  Brandeis,  once 
said:  "All  rights  are  derived  from  the  pur- 
poses of  the  society  In  which  they  exist; 
above  all  rights  rises  duty  to  the  commu- 
nity." 

Every  effort  should  be  put  forth  to  stamp 
out  illiteracy,  and  the  emphasis,  for  every 
individual,  should  be  upon  education.  Edu- 
cation for  the  sake  of  education,  rather  than 
integration  for  Integration's  sake,  Is  the  Im- 
portant thing.  Education  will  light  the 
paths  to  mutual  respect,  cooperation,  and 
better  understanding.  Education  Is  the  cor- 
nerstone for  amicable  race  relations. 

Booker  T.  Washington,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  American  Negroes,  lived  as  a  boy  In  Mai- 
den, W.  Va.,  where  he  tolled  In  the  salt 
works  and  In  the  mines.  In  later  years,  when 
he  had  become  a  great  educator,  he  made 
a  statement,  the  wisdom  of  which  can  bene- 
fit not  only  the  Negro  boy  or  girl,  but  also 
the  white  youth  who  Is  desirous  of  making 
a  success  In  life: 

"When  a  Negro  girl  learns  to  cook,  to  wash 
dishes,  to  sew,  to  write  a  book,  or  a  Negro 
boy  learns  to  groom  horses,  or  to  grow 
sweetpotatoes,  or  to  produce  butter,  or  to 
build  a  house,  or  to  be  able  to  practice  med- 
icine, as  well  or  better  than  someone  else, 
they  win  be  rewarded  regardless  of  race  or 
color." 

Moreover,  every  man  should  have  the  op- 
portunity for  employment  on  the  basis  of 
merit,  and  he  should  expect  to  be  chosen 
only  on  the  basis  of  merit,  education,  train- 
ing, experience.  Industry,  and  character — 
not  the  color  of  his  skin.  Nor  should  the 
color  of  one's  skin  be  a  badge  for  preferen- 
tial treatment  In  hiring  and  promotion  any 
more  than  It  should  be  a  badge  for  dis- 
criminatory treatment. 

Also,  family  planning  Is  Imperative,  and 
civil  rights  organizations  should  make  in- 
tensive efforts  to  promote  such.  The  high 
bh-th  rate  among  low-Income  Negro  fami- 
lies simply  cannot  be  overlooked.  For,  what- 
ever Importance  may  be  assigned  to  unem- 
ployment as  a  factor  in  riots  and  other  devel- 
opments which  have  racial  overtones,  the 
fact  Is  that.  In  this  age  of  automation,  cy- 
bernation, and  advancing  technology,  the 
problem  of  unemployment  will  always  be 
with  us,  and  no  amount  of  Government 
largess  and  costly  poverty  programs  will  con- 
stitute a  panacea  therefor  as  long  as  the 
birth  rate  is  permitted  to  soar,  unchecked 
and  uncontrolled,  etmong  those  families 
least  prepared  and  least  able  to  provide  for 
large  numbers  of  children  who.  In  later  years, 
will  be  unprepared  candidates  for  Jobs  which 
no  longer  exist. 
Additionally,  the  problem  of  Illegitimacy 


must  be  dealt  with.  In  New  York  City's  Har- 
lem, where  Negro  rioting  has  flared  in  the 
past,  one  out  of  every  five  Negro  children  Is 
Illegitimate.  An  Indication  of  the  concomi- 
tant social  ertls  can  be  seen  In  the  fact  that 
there  were  12  times  as  many  cases  of  venereal 
disease  i>er  100,000  people  In  Harlem  as  there 
were  per  100,000  people  in  New  York  City 
as  a  whole. 

Illegitimacy  is,  more  and  more,  becoming 
a  frightening  factor  In  this  whole  equation. 
How  the  Nation  can  continue  to  close  its 
eyes  to  this  distiwhlng  fact  is  beyond  com- 
prehension. Something  will  have  to  be  done 
about  it,  or  the  burden  of  crime,  riots,  and 
the  dole  will  ultimately  become  unbearable. 
Militant  civil  rights  groups  should  stop 
blaming  the  white  power  structure  for  all  of 
the  Ills  that  are  visited  upon  the  Negro  com- 
munity. 

Negroes  must  themselves  take  the  lead  In 
doing  something  constructive  for  them- 
selves; and  they  can  do  this  by  waging  war 
upon  the  evils  of  illegitimacy  as  one  impor- 
tant beginning. 

The  Negro's  lot  can  be  Infinitely  better  In 
the  future  If  something  is  done  now  to  en- 
courage and  promote  planned  parenthood 
and  parental  responsibility.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  Illegitimacy  Is  nonexistent  among 
white,  but  the  statistics  show  clearly  where 
the  problem  is  greatest,  and  it  should  there 
be  attacked  most  intensely. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  no  amount  of  Gov- 
ernment paternalism  can  take  the  place  of 
drive  and  ambition  when  It  comes  to  develop- 
ing the  substantial  and  upright  citizen.  Hard 
work,  perseverance,  and  self-accomplishment 
breed  Independence  and  strength,  and  cour- 
age and  resourcefulness  In  the  man  or  wom- 
an. Somehow  the  glory  of  honest  toll  Is  going 
to  have  to  be  restored  if  this  Nation  Is  going 
to  survive  all  of  the  domestic  dangers  that 
confront  it.  There  Is  no  question  but  that 
the  Central  Government  has  a  responsibility 
to  assist,  a  responsibility  to  provide  certain 
services,  but  if  that  Government  is  to  endure, 
the  people  must  not  be  encouraged  more  and 
more  to  depend  upon  the  Government  for  the 
supplying  of  every  want  and  every  need.  A 
nation  on  the  dole  can  never  hope  to  main- 
tain the  moral  fiber,  the  spiritual  strength, 
and  the  rugged  resourcefulness  to  keep  her 
people  free. 

Easy  money,  easy  living,  laziness,  shiftless- 
ness — all  these  go  hand  In  hand  with  Ir- 
responsibility, a  disordered  society  and  ulti- 
mate decay. 

Disobedience  to  law  and  acts  of  violence 
by  a  few  can  hurt  the  just  cause  of  the  many. 
Not  alone  this.  The  perpetuation  of  ours  as 
a  government  of  laws  depends  upon  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  constitutional  process 
through  which  the  rights  of  minorities  can 
be  safeguarded  and  only  through  which  the 
freedoms  of  all  our  citizens  will  endure. 

It  may  be  a  tedious  process,  a  long  and 
painstaking  process,  but,  like  the  mills  of  the 
gods,  it  grinds  exceedingly  fine.  And  any- 
thing that  is  antithetic  to  that  constitutional 
process,  whether  It  be  the  street  riot  or  the 
lynchman's  noose,  or  whether  it  be  the  false 
doctrine  of  self-determination  by  one's 
conscience  as  to  what  laws  should  be  obeyed 
or  disobeyed  does  violence  to  this  Republic 
and  to  constitutional  American  liberty. 

In  the  words  of  a  former  Supreme  Court 
Justice : 

"The  foundation  of  a  republic  Is  the  virtue 
of  its  citizens.  They  are  at  once  sovereigns 
and  subjects.  As  the  foundation  is  under- 
mined, the  structure  is  weakened.  When  it  Is 
destroyed,  the  fabric  must  fall.  Such  is  the 
voice  of  universal  hUtory."  (Swayne,  U.S.S.C.) 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  TEXAS 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Texas  has,  within 
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the  post  several  months,  passed  a  num- 
ber of  resolutions  which  I  believe  will  be 
ot  Interest  to  my  colleagues  In  that  they 
reflect  the  judgment  of  vast  numbers  of 
voters  In  my  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  four  such  resolutions  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  so  that  Senators  may  be  ap- 
prised of  the  thinking  of  Texans  on  such 
Issues  as  tax  exemption  for  education, 
limitation  on  use  of  water  from  Federal 
reclamation  projects.  Middle  East  con- 
flicts, and  textile  imports. 

As  the  Senate  will  note,  a  plea  Is  made 
In  each  of  the  resolutions  for  congres- 
sional recognition  of  the  situation  and 
action  by  the  US.  Congress  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  situation. 

I  might  note  that  I  have  Introduced 
or  cosix>nsored  legislation  dealing  with 
the  three  domestic  problems  mentioned. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RccoRD.  as  follows : 

H.  Con.  R«s.  53 

Wbereat,  The  coet  of  educating  one's  chil- 
dren and  iupportlng  them  while  they  are  in 
school  and  college  Increaaes  every  year  along 
with  the  rlM  In  the  general  coet  of  living; 
and 

Wbereaa,  Each  year  gTeat«r  emphasis  la 
being  placed  on  education,  and  properly  so. 
because  of  its  demonstrated  value  to  the  na- 
tion, the  state,  and  the  Individual;   and 

Where««.  The  federal,  state,  and  local  gov- 
emmenta  are  all  seeking  new  methods  of 
Improving  education  and  broadening  the 
educational  opportunities  of  all  our  citizens: 
and 

Whereas.  Parent*  still  bear  the  major  share 
of  the  ooat  of  education,  which  beneQta  ao- 
clety  as  a  whole,  euid  any  Incentive  or  con- 
sideration given  to  parents  In  order  to  en- 
courage them  to  provide  the  maximum  at- 
tainable amount  of  education  for  their  chU- 
dren  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  state 
and  nation;  and 

Whereaa.  The  present  income  tax  laws  pro- 
vide only  a  $000  exemption  to  the  taxpayer 
for  each  child  who  is  a  student:  and  pro- 
Tldlng  a  larger  exemption  would  be  a  timely 
recognition  of  the  role  of  the  parents  In  en- 
couraging their  children  to  obtain  a  higher 
education,  and  would  be  consistent  with 
the  efforta  being  put  forth  at  all  levels  of 
government  to  improve  the  educational  level 
of  our  society;  now.  therefore,  bo  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Texas,  the  Senate  concur- 
ring. That  the  C3ongress  of  the  United  States 
la  respectfully  urged  to  amend  the  federal 
Income  tax  laws  so  as  to  incre.ise  the  par- 
ent's tax  exemption  for  children  who  are 
students  to  $900  or  to  anv  smount  whlc.^i 
will  more  appropriately  recognize  the  role 
of  the  parents  In  encouraginn  and  provid- 
ing for  the  education  of  thPlr  children:  and, 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  certified  copy  of  this 
Resolution  ht  fiirnl.shed  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Sen^ite  the  Speaker  of 
the  United  States  Hoi.;,se  of  Representatives, 
and  each  of  this  state's  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Prbston    SMrTH. 
Lie-utenant   Goifrnor,    prt'?id«*nt   of   the 
Senate 

BCN     B.XRNES. 

Svf-akfr  of  th"  Uouxe. 

I  hereby  certify  that  H  C  R.  No.  53  was 
adopted  by  the  House  on  .\prU  4.  1967. 

Dorothy   Hallman. 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 


I    hereby    certify    that    H  C  R     No.    53    was 
adopted   by   the  Senate  on  May  3.    1967. 
Ch.aiu.es   Schnabel. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Approved:     May    20.    1967. 

John  Connally, 

Governor. 

H.  Con.  Res  146 
Whereas.  The  high  standard  of  American 
living  has  been  established  In  lar«e  part 
through  mass  prtxiuctlon  and  assembly-llne 
techniques  In  ag-lculture  as  well  as  indus- 
try; and 

Whereas.  It  has  become  virtually  an 
economic  impc^ssiblUty  for  small  furcos  to 
successfully  compete  with  large  and  mech- 
anized competitors;   and 

Whereas.  Labor  shortages  and  efforts  to 
reduce  costs  require  the  utilization  of  ex- 
pensive machinery  which  Is  only  economical 
and  practical  when  capiuil  costs  can  be 
spread  over  larger  acreages;  and 

Whereas.   The    160-acre   limitation   In    the 

federal    reclamation    laws    Is   outmoded    and 

mpractlcal    In    view    of    the    expansion    of 

farm  operation  which  modern  economy  now 

requires;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  SUte  of  Texas,  the  Senate  concurring 
That  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  TexM 
respectfully  memorializes  the  Pre.sident  and 
the  Congre.ss  of  the  United  States  to  remove 
from  the  federal  recl.imatlon  laws  the  iflO- 
acre  limitation  or  to  provide  for  the  reason- 
able adjustment  of  the  e.xlstlng  acre  limita- 
tion commensurate  with  modern  aerlcul- 
tural  pursuits:  and.  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  cleric  of  the  House  la 
directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this  Resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  Texas  in  the  Coneress 
of  the  United  States. 

PaesToN    SMn-H, 
Lieutenant   Governor,    P'e.ndent    of   the 
Senate 

Ben  Barnes, 

Speaker  of  the  Hou.ie. 
I  hereby  certify  that   H  C  R    No    14'^   was 
adopted  by  the  House  on  May  23.  1967. 
Dorothy  Hallman. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House 
I  hereby  certify   that   HCR    No     146   waa 
adopted  by  the  Senate  on  May  23.  1967. 

CHARLtS  SCHNaBEL. 

Se':-rptary  0/  the  Senate 
Approved    June  18.  1967. 

John  Connallt. 

Gorernor. 

H  Con  Res  15a 
Wheras,  At  this  time  the  eyes  of  the  world 
are  turned  toward  the  tensions  of  the  Mid- 
dle East,  a  matter  of  grave  concern  which 
threatens  the  security  of  the  entl.'e  world- 
and 

Where.M.  This  60th  Session  of  the  Texas 
Legislature  wishes  to  expres.s  to  The  Hon- 
orable Lyndon  B  Johnson.  President  of  the 
United  States.  Its  wholehearted  support  of 
the  policy  announced  this  week  In  connec- 
tion with  recent  developments  In  the  Mid- 
dle East;   and 

Wher.is.  It  Is  the  desire  of  this  body  to  lend 
Its  support  to  hU  efforu  In  maintaining  peace 
In  this  area  consistent  with  the  commit- 
ments of  our  government  to  preserve  the 
freedom  of  use  of  international  waterways 
and  the  territorial  Integrity  of  all  nations- 
now,   therefore   be   It 

Resolved.  That  this  Legl.-slature  go  on 
record  as  endoi-sing  and  commending  our 
President  In  this  most  serious  hour  of  deci- 
sion, and.  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
be   forwarded    to  The   Honorable   Lyndon   B 


Johnson.  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
all  Members  of  the  Congress. 

Preston    Smith, 
Lieutenant   Governor.   President   of  the 
Senate. 

Ben  Barnes. 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
I  hereby  certify  that   H  C.R.   No.   158  was 
adopted  by  the  House  on  May  25.  1967. 
Dorothy  Hallman, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Hou.'e. 
I  hereby  certify   that   HCR    No.   158  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  on  May  25,  1967. 
Charles  Sch  nabel. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Approved;  June  18.  1967 

John  Connally, 

Goternor. 


H.  Con.  Res.  167 

Whereas,  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Texas  understands  and  accepts  the  need  for 
a  substantial  volume  of  International  trade 
In  textile  products,  but  the  state's  future 
well-being  depends  heavily  on  the  economic 
stability  and  confidence  of  these  Industries; 
and 

Whereas,  Current  trade  policies,  however, 
have  generated  Imports  Into  this  country  in 
a  volume  and  at  a  rate  of  growth  that  seri- 
ously threatens  the  economic  stability  of  the 
cotton  farmer,  of  the  primary  U.S.  textile  In- 
dustry, the  apparel  industry,  the  wool  pro- 
ducers, the  chemical  and  machinery  indus- 
tries, and  many  other  Industries  which  sup- 
ply and  serve  the  U.S.  textile  industry;   and 

Whereas,  Texas  Is  one  of  this  nation's  lead- 
ing producers  of  cotton:  in  1966,  more  than 
30  percent  of  the  nation's  cotton  crop  was 
produced  In  Texas:  Texas  cotton  farms  em- 
ploy about  160.000  persons  and  provide  an 
annual  payroll  of  more  than  $120  million; 
and 

Whereas,  The  apparel  and  primary  textile 
Industries  of  Texas  employ  another  30.000 
persons  and  have  a  combined  annual  payroll 
of  more  than  $1X)  million;  Including  em- 
ployment In  gins,  cotton  seed  oil  mills,  farm 
and  gin  machinery  manufacturing  and 
transportation,  more  than  230.000  Texans  are 
dependent  on  cotton  and  cotton  textiles  for 
their  livelihood:   and 

Whereas,  Aside  from  cotton,  Texas  Is  the 
country's  leading  producer  of  wool  and  mo- 
hair, and  the  Texas  petrochemical  Industry 
Is  a  leading  supplier  of  materials  used  In  the 
production  of  synthetic  fibers:  and 

Whereas.  Texas'  heavy  dependence  on  tex- 
tile and  related  Industries  Is  such  that  this 
Legislature  cannot  Ignore  the  tremendous 
flood  of  cotton,  wool  and  man-made  fiber 
textile  goods  that  are  devouring  this  coun- 
try's domestic  market:  and 

Whereas.  Ten  percent  of  the  United  States 
cotton  textile  market  In  1966  was  absorbed 
by  imports  of  more  than  18  billion  square 
yards  of  cotton  textile  goods,  and  In  1967, 
Imports  have  been  running  11  percent  ahead 
of  last  year's  record  total;  and 

Whereas.  Of  the  entire  United  States  wool 
market.  25  percent  has  been  absorbed  by 
wool  textile  Imports,  amounting  to  more 
than  179  million  square  yards:  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  cotton,  wool,  and  man-made 
fiber  textile  Imports  have  replaced  Jobs  In 
the  United  States  for  200.000  to  250,000  per- 
sons directly  In  textiles,  plus  another  100,000 
to  150.000  In  those  Industries  which  supply 
niatprlals  and  services  to   textiles:    and 

Whereas  The  rapid  and  sharp  Increase  in 
textile  imports  demonstrates  clearly  that 
present  policies  governing  Imports  of  textile 
products  do  not  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  orderly  trade;  rather,  they  create 
extreme  disruption  In  U  S.  textile  markets 
and  deprive  hundreds  of  thousands  of  em- 
ployment; the  textile  tariff  reductions  ne- 
gotiated during  the  recent  Kennedy  Round 
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of  the  Geneva  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  can  only  Invite  further  Increases  In 
imports  and  resulting  unemployment;  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Texas,  the  Senate  concur- 
ring. That  we  do  respectfully  urge  the  exec- 
utive and  legislative  branches  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  recognize  the  Imme- 
diate urgency  of  the  textile  Imports  sltua- 
Uon  and  to  move  promptly  to  Impose 
meaningful  quantitative  controls  on  Imports 
of  cotton,  man-made  fiber  and  wool  textile 
Imports;  and.  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  to 
each  member  of  the  Texas  delegation  In  the 
United  States  Congress. 

Peeston   Siuth, 

Lieutenant  Governor, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Ben   Barnes, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
I  hereby  certify  that  H.C.R.  No.   167  was 
adopted  by  the  House  on  May  27,   1967, 
Dorothy  Hallman, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
I  hereby  certify  that  H.C.R.  No.   167  waa 
adopted  by  the  Senate  on  May  29,  1967. 
Charles  Schnabel, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Approved:   June  18,  1967. 

John  Connallt, 

Governor. 


SAFETY   IMPROVEMENTS   AND    1968 
AUTOMOBILE  PRICES 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  last 
May,  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson]  and  I  became  deeply  con- 
cerned by  statements  from  various  au- 
tomobile Industry  sources  that  substan- 
tial price  Increases  would  be  forthcom- 
ing with  their  1968  model  automobiles  as 
a  result  of  the  additional  costs  they  would 
Incur  In  complying  with  the  Initial  Fed- 
eral motor  vehicle  safety  standards  and 
air  pollution  requirements.  These  state- 
ments were  particularly  disturbing  be- 
cause many  of  the  safety  features  which 
will  be  required  in  1968  model  automo- 
biles were  already  present  on  1967  model 
cars  and  were  presumably  paid  for  by 
the  1967  price  increases. 

As  a  result,  Senator  Magnuson  and  I 
asked  the  four  major  automobile  com- 
panies for  a  breakdown  by  model  and 
standard  of  any  price  Increases  attrib- 
utable to  compliance  with  the  Initial 
Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standards. 

We  recently  received  responses  from 
all  four  of  the  automobile  companies. 
These  letters  uniformly  state  that  the 
companies  are  unable  to  furnish  such 
Information  at  this  time  because  1968 
model  prices  have  not  yet  been  firmed 
up.  While  this  might  be  an  adequate 
explanation  for  not  providing  such  in- 
formation at  this  time,  the  four  auto- 
mobile companies  also  contended  that  It 
would  be  virtually  Impossible  to  provide 
such  data  at  any  time,  now  or  in  the 
future,  because  car  prices  reflect  many 
factors  and  are  not  based  solely  on  the 
direct  costs  involved. 

It  is  certainly  peculiar  that  the  indus- 
try is  unable  to  determine  what  the  con- 
sumer will  be  charged  for  safety  im- 
provements, after  It  so  readily  attributed 
anticipated  price  Increases  to  compli- 
ance with  the  new  safety  standards.  And 
It  Is  disturbing  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  automobile  companies  seem  to  be 


saying  that  they  are  Incapable  of  doing 
what  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  does 
each  year;  namely,  to  make  market  value 
determinations  of  quality  changes  in 
automobiles  in  terms  of  consumer  prices. 

As  a  result,  Senator  Magnuson  and  I 
have  written  Mr.  Arthur  Ross,  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, asking  him  to  evaluate  the  automo- 
bile company  responses  and  to  explain 
the  apparent  contradiction  of  how  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  can  evaluate 
quality  changes  such  as  safety  improve- 
ments on  specific  models  of  automobiles 
when  the  manufacturers  themselves  say 
it  is  virtually  Impossible  to  do  so. 

In  short,  I  do  not  see  how  the  auto  in- 
dustry can  have  It  both  ways.  Either  BLS 
figures,  which  are  based  on  information 
provided  by  the  industry  itself  and  are 
often  used  to  justify  price  increases  to 
the  public,  are  unrealistic,  or  else  the 
manufacturers  are  capable  of  doing  what 
BLS  does  and  what  they  say  they  can- 
not do. 

If  the  latter  Is  the  case,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  auto  industry  is  simply 
refusing  to  reveal  how  much  the  con- 
sumer will  be  charged  for  safety  im- 
provements and  the  new  car  buyer  should 
prepare  to  be  taken  for  a  price  ride  when 
1968  cars  go  on  sale. 

Mr.  President,  because  the  complete 
text  of  this  exchange  of  correspondence 
may  be  of  interest  to  other  Members  of 
the  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Mat  29. 1967. 
Mr.  VXRcn.  E.  BOTD, 
President,  Chrysler  Corp., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Deak  Ms.  Botd:  We  are  naturally  concerned 
by  recent  atatementa  tbat  compliance  with 
the  Initial  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Steuidarda  will  neceaaltate  aubatantlal  In- 
creases m  the  prlcea  of  the  1968  model  auto- 
mobllee. 

Congreaa  haa  the  reaponalblllty  to  assess 
the  Impact  of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  on  the  economy  as  well 
aa  on  public  aafety.  However,  aa  the  Federal 
Highway  Admlnlatrator  Indicates  In  the  at- 
tached letter  to  Senator  Mondale,  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  Safety  Bureau  does  not  now 
have  acceaa  to  aufficlent  coat  and  price  data 
to  assess  thia  Impact  objectively.  We  would 
therefore  very  much  appreciate  receiving 
from  you  a  breakdown  by  model  and  stand- 
ard of  the  Increaae  In  your  prices  which  will 
be  directly  attributable  to  compliance  with 
the  Initial  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Standards. 

In  addition,  we  would  appreciate  receiving 
your  anawera  to  the  several  related  questions 
raised  by  Administrator  Brldwell  in  hla  letter. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

WARKEN  G.  MACNtTSON, 

V.S.  Senate. 
Walter  F.  Mondale, 

V.S.  Senate. 

Amehican  Motors  Corp., 

Detroit.  June  21. 1967. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Macnttson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senators  Mondale  and  Magnuson: 
This  letter  Is  In  response  to  your  request  for 
Information  concerning  the  impact  on  1968 
car  prlcea  necesaltated  by  compliance  with 


the    Initial    Federal    Motor    Vehicle    Safety 
Standards. 

The  prices  for  American  Motors  vehicles  are 
established  primarily  through  evaluation  of 
oompetJtive  factors  in  the  marketplace.  We 
believe  this  is  the  appropriate  and  only  feas- 
ible course  of  action  for  the  smallest  pro- 
ducer In  the  automobile  industry.  This  ap- 
proach is  well-illustrated  by  the  dramatic 
reduction  made  last  February  in  the  prices  of 
oiu*  American  aeries  in  a  successful  effort 
to  improve  our  competitive  {xwltlon. 

In  establishing  our  prices  for  the  1968 
models,  we  again  exp)ect  that  the  competitive 
environment  will  be  the  principal  determi- 
nant. In  addition,  there  will  be  numerous 
cost  considerations  which  will  be  of  im- 
portance. There  will  be  Increased  costs  In- 
curred as  a  result  of  Incorporation  of  safety 
standards  and  anti-smog  devices  by  our  com- 
jmny  and  the  other  manufacturers.  Necessary 
pricing  levels  will  also  be  Influenced  by  the 
outcome  of  labor  contract  negotiations  this 
fall.  Price  changes  of  raw  materials  and  com- 
ponent parts  must  also  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. The  new  product  features  and  model 
line-up  revisions  offered  by  American  Motors 
for  1968  will  also  affect  our  pricing  levels. 

American  Motors  Corporation  has  always 
considered  Its  product  cost  data  to  be  confi- 
dential and  has  not  furnished  this  informa- 
tion to  any  outside  parties  for  any  purpose. 
Inasmuch  as  the  cost  of  safety  standards  is 
only  one  of  several  factors  that  will  be  taken 
Into  account  In  pricing  our  1968  cars,  we 
would  appreciate  your  understanding  of  our 
determination  not  to  alter  this  long-estab- 
lished policy. 

American  Motors,  as  a  matter  of  merchan- 
dising strategy,  has  always  provided  the 
customer  a  high  product  value — low  prices 
and  extra  product  features.  If  the  factors 
outlined  make  It  essential  to  increase  prices 
In  1968.  we  give  you  our  assurance  that  the 
new  safety  standards  will  not  be  singled  out 
as  the  primary  causal  factor. 
Sincerely, 

W.  V.   LtTNEBTTRO. 

Crrtbler  Corp., 

June  2,  1967. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Macnttson , 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senators  Macnttson  and  Mondale: 
We  have  received  and  have  reviewed  with 
care  your  letter  of  May  29,  1967  and  the 
letter  of  Administrator  Brldwell,  which  you 
enclosed  with  your  letter. 

As  you  may  know,  we  have  not  yet  made 
any  decisions  regarding  our  1968  model  car 
prices.  We  vrtll  make  these  decisions  In  the 
fall,  shortly  before  the  introduction  of  the 
1968  cars.  Naturally,  Increased  costs  will  have 
a  tendency  to  push  prices  upward,  whether 
such  Increases  result  from  compliance  with 
the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act,  compliance  with  the  Clean  Air  Act,  in- 
creased costs  of  labor  or  materials  or  any 
other  increase  in  our  cost  of  doing  business. 
Conversely,  any  cost  savings  we  may  be  able 
to  effect  in  any  area  of  our  operations  will 
help  reduce  this  upward  price  push. 

Since  pricing  of  our  vehicles  combines  not 
only  myriad  costs,  but  competitive  factors  as 
well,  and  is  almost  unbelievably  complicated, 
and  since  your  letter  indicates  real  and  deep 
concern,  it  Is  necessary  to  go  Into  some  ex- 
tensive detail  to  purposefully  acquaint  you 
with  the  true  situation. 

When  we  price  our  products  In  the  fall  of 
this  year,  we  will  take  Into  account  a  great 
number  of  factors.  Initially,  we  will  attempt 
to  establish  what  our  total  costs  will  be  for 
the  ensuing  model  year.  These  costs,  in  addi- 
tion to  direct  labor  and  material  costs,  will 
include  estimated  costs  for  administration, 
research,  selling  expense,  amortization  of 
tools  and  depreciation  of  faculties,  taxes,  and 
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all  otber  factors  that  are  involved  In  the 
running  of  our  business  Once  having  arrived 
at  an  estimate  of  this  total  cost  situation, 
we  will  attempt  to  determine  what  number 
of  can  we  can  reAs<jnably  expect  to  sell  of 
each  model  and  body  type  during  the  en- 
suing model  year.  Following  this,  we  will 
arrive  at  Initial  prices  that,  based  on  our 
selling  estimates,  will  return  to  us  a  reason- 
able profit. 

Having  arrived  at  these  prices,  we  will  then 
have  to  review  each  such  price  In  line  with 
our  appraisal  of  the  competitive  conditions 
present  In  each  segment  of  the  market  and 
our  analysis  of  the  salablUty  at  such  price 
of  each  of  our  nioflels  As  a  result  ot  this 
appraisal,  we  likely  will  have  to  make  a 
number  of  adjustments,  decreasing  the  price 
of  some  models  and  perh^ips  Increasing  the 
price  of  others,  still  hoping  to  maintain  the 
estimated  reasonable  profit  we  had  previously 
established.  Finally  we  mAV  have  to  price 
all  of  our  products  below  this  level  In  order 
to  be  competitive.  ba.^Pd  on  our  appraisal 
of  the  overall  strength  of  the  mtirket  and 
the  product  offerings  and  anticipated  prices 
of  our  competitors'   pro'iurts. 

For  the  above  reasons,  it  Is  impossible  to 
attribute  any  specific  price  change  in  a 
particular  model  of  a  car  to  only  one  item 
of  Increased  cost,  such  as  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Safety  Act,  We  have 
to  consider  our  total  co-sts,  our  total  ex- 
p>ected  sales,  and  the  prices  that  we  believe 
the  public  will  p  ly  for  our  products  in  a 
competitive  marketplace.  Obviously,  our 
total  prices  have  to  cover  our  total  costs  and 
leave  room  for  some  profit  or  we  will  not  be 
able  to  continue  in  business,  .A.s  a  result 
total  Increases  in  costs  will  normally  tend  to 
have  an  increasing  effect  on  total  prices,  but 
prices  of  particular  models  can  vary  upward 
or  downward,  depending  on  market  condi- 
tions and  Independent  of  any  particular 
Item  of  Increased  co«t 

Further,  even  if  we  were  able  to  attribute 
directly  to  each  model  a  specific  price  In- 
crease based  on  the  increased  cost  of  com- 
plying with  the  Safety  Act.  we  question 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  Isolate  these 
Increased  coets  with  complete  precision  It 
would  certainly  not  present  an  accurate  pic- 
ture of  our  costs  If  we  were  simply  to  include 
the  cost  of  labor  and  material  involved  In 
adding  any  particular  item  at  the  produc- 
tion level.  We  would  have  to  consider  the 
added  cost  In  engineering  and  development 
work,  the  Increased  cost  of  necessary  ad- 
ministrative procedures,  and  many  other 
such  added  Indirect  costs  We  do  not  Isolate 
our  Indirect  costs  in  this  manner,  rather,  we 
deal  with  them  In  .^n  aggregate,  based  on  the 
overall  job  that  has  to  be  done,  one  facet 
of  which  Is  compliance  with  the  Safety  .Act. 

With  the  foregoing  as  background,  we  hope 
that  you  will  more  readily  understand  why 
we  And  It  Impossible  to  comply  with  your  re- 
quest for  a  varying  number  of  reasons, 
among  which  are 

1)  We  have  not  yet  made  any  decision  re- 
garding our  1968  model  car  prices, 

2)  While  overall  cost  changes  do  affect 
overall  price  levels,  the  cost  change  Involved 
In  a  particular  model  does  not  necessarily  re- 
flect Itself  directly  in  the  price  of  that  model, 

3)  Market  and  competitive  conditions  af- 
fect the  degree  to  which  changes  In  overall 
cost  levels  will  result  in  changes  In  overall 
price  levels  and.  consequently  the  two  do  not 
necessarily  follow  in  exact  order, 

4)  Many  kinds  of  costs  are  not  segregated 
on  model  or  an  Item  basis, 

Ptrrther.  any  efforts  to  Isolate  such  costs 
would  necessarily  reveal  a  great  deal  about 
our  engineering  and  development  costs,  our 
administrative  cosus.  and  our  volume  esti- 
mates for  our  various  models.  Information  of 
this  kind  Is  highly  confidential  and  it  would 
be  extremely  detrimental  to  our  competitive 
situation  If  It  were  to  become  known  to  our 
competitors. 


I  believe  the  above  also  answers  the  sev- 
eral related  questions  raised  by  Administra- 
tor Brldwell  in  his  letter,  I  hope  that  this 
Information  will  be  of  help  to  you  and  that 
you  will  appreciate  why  the  facttrs  stated 
above  make  It  Imffosslble  for  us  to  give  you 
the  precise  information  you  requested. 
Sincerely  yours, 

vwgil  e,  botd. 

Ford  Motob  Co  , 
Dt-arbom.  Micti  .  June  28.   1967. 
Hon,  Warren  G    Macnuson, 
Hon,  Walter  F   Mondale. 
US    Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  MAcstsoN  and  Senator 
Mondale:  Mr  Arjay  Miller  has  asked  me  to 
reply  to  your  letter  of  May  29.  19'37.  In  which 
you  indicated  concern  about  "recent  state- 
ments that  compliance  with  the  Initial  Fed- 
eral Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standards  will 
necessitate  substantial  lncre;ises  In  the 
prices  of    1968   model   automobiles", 

Mr  Henry  Ford  II  and  Mr  Miller  Included 
some  comments  on  the  price  outlook  In  their 
remarks  to  our  stockholders  at  the  Com- 
pany s  Annual  Meeting  on  Miy  18.  1967. 
Copies  of  the.se  talks  are  attached  One  point 
that  I  am  sure  will  be  clarified  by  a  reading 
of  these  remarks  is  that  Federal  Safety  re- 
quirements are  not  the  only  f.jctor  contrib- 
uting to  our  pricing  problem  There  is  no 
Intent  on  our  part  to  ascribe  all  of  the 
pressures  to  safety  requirements  For  ex- 
ample Mr,  Miller,  In  discussing  the  Com- 
pany's cost-price  position,  mentioned  the 
following  factors,  in  addition  to  safety  and 
exhaust-emission  requirements 

1  Since  1959.  our  labor  costs  have  in- 
cre.ised  by  40",    per  hour  worked, 

2.  .Vaterial  costs  have  also  risen,  although 
less  in  percentage  terms  than  labor  costs, 

3,  We  have  deliberately  put  extra  costs 
Into  our  cars  in  order  to  build  a  better 
product  reputation  and  to  Increase  our  long- 
run  market  share.  These  added  costs  brought 
about  real  gains  In  product  value — reduced 
weight,  lower  niiise  levels.  Improved  fuel 
economy.  Increased  durability.  Improved 
Interior  space,  greater  comfort,  and  a  broader 
range  of  customer  choices  In  addition,  with 
respect  to  safety,  we  are  voluntarily  going 
beyond  the  government  standards  in  many 
Instances, 

Until  recently,  generally  higher  volumes 
and  Improved  management  productivity — 
the  Investment  of  capital  and  skills — en- 
abled Ford  to  absorb  these  cost  Increases 
without  raising  prices  In  fact  the  indexes 
published  by  the  Bureau  uf  Labor  Statistics 
show  that  new  car  prices  have  dropped  'jy 
6  4  since  1959,  while  ctmsumer  prices  as  a 
whole  have  ri.scn  by  114;  During  this  same 
perlixl,  passenger  car  production  rose  by 
more  than  50 

We  believe  this  record  demonstrates  Ford's 
reluctance  to  raise  prices  if  cost  pressure 
can  reasonably  be  contained  by  other  means. 
Within  the  past  two  years,  however  our 
profit  margins  liave  been  Increasingly 
squeezed  Ford's  sales  In  1966  rose  6  :  .  but 
our  net  Income  dropped  by  12  ,  — and  the 
disparity  Is  growing  In  1967  Accordingly. 
we  face  an  unacceptable  misalignment  of 
costs  and  prices  It  appears  that  the  prices 
of  cars  will  have  to  go  up.  and  In  practically 
every  other  Industry,  we  shall  have  to  bring 
prices  and  costs  back  Into  a  reasonable 
relationship  with  each  other  if  we  are  to 
remain  a  sound  business 

Yovi  have  asked  for  a  "breakdown  by 
model  and  standard  of  the  Increase  in  your 
prices  which  will  be  directly  attributable  to 
compliance  with  the  Federal  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Standards'  We  cannot  respond  to 
this  request  because  our  1968  model  prices 
have  not  yet  been  established  When  they 
are  established,  we  shall  of  course  take  ac- 
count of  all  the  relevant  cost  and  market 
factors.    Including   of   course,   safety-related 


product  costs  With  regard  to  our  labor  cost 
outlook,  as  you  may  be  aware,  our  present 
contract  with  the  U  AW,  expires  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  1967,  and  the  union  has  indicated 
that  It  plans  to  seek  substantial  Increases 
In  the  new  contract. 

Another  key  element  In  1968-model  pric- 
ing Is  the  nature  of  the  products  that  will 
be  offered  by  our  competitors,  and  the  prices 
that  will  be  established  by  competition.  Our 
prli-es  will  be  competitive:  that  Is,  they  will 
be.ir  a  relationship  to  the  prices  of  our 
competitors,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  that 
we  think  appropriate  in  the  light  of  differ- 
ences In  customer  value  (You  may  recall 
that  competitive  conditions  brought  about 
some  reductions  In  our  prices  last  year,  after 
we  had  established  Initial  1967-model  prices 
that  appeared  rea.'onable  to  us  in  terms  of 
all  the  relevant  C(5st  and  market  factors 
then  available)  In  summary,  then,  we  sim- 
ply do  not  have  at  this  time  the  Informa- 
tion necessary  to  make  pricing  commitments 
on  our  1968  models, 

I  should  like  to  make  another  point  with 
respect  to  the  effect  of  the  Federal  Safety 
Standards  on  prices  A  price  must  apply  to 
a  whole  car.  rather  than  only  to  selected 
components.  Even  after  1968  prices  have 
been  established.  It  will  be  virtually  Impos- 
sible to  ascribe  portions  of  a  given  price 
change  solely  to  a  safety  standard  or  to  any 
other  specific  design  change.  Whatever  price 
change  finally  takes  place  will  result  from 
consideration  of  all  the  relevant  cost  and 
market  factors — and  the  singling  out  of  the 
portion  of  the  change  attributable  to  only 
O'lf  factor  must  be.  at  best,  rather  arbitrary 
and  subjective. 

Nevertheless.  It  is  obvious  that  cars  com- 
plying with  the  1968  safety  standards  will 
cost  more  to  produce  than  cars  equal  In  all 
other  respects  but  not  complying  with  the 
standards.  As  Senator  Mondale  Indicated  In 
his  Senate  speech  on  June  1,  1967,  "no  one 
questions  that  some  of  the  new  vehicle 
safety  standards  will  cost  money  ".  To  cite 
four  obvious  examples,  the  1968  safety 
standards  require  additional  seat  belts:  front 
shoulder  harnesses;  vehicle  side  markers;  and 
added  Interior  padding — all,  of  course,  over 
and  above  what  has  been  standard  In  prior 
years  In  the  long  run,  vehicles  containing 
such  equipment  will  have  to  be  priced  higher 
than  alternative  vehicles  identical  in  every 
resjject  except  for  the  absence  of  such  de- 
vices. 

Mr  Brldwell's  letter  of  May  23  to  Senator 
Mondale  raises  some  further  questions  that 
we  are  glad  to  answer.  First,  we  consider  that 
the  product  costs  relevant  to  the  1968-model 
safety  standards  comprise  only  the  net  ad- 
ditional costs  Incurred  In  order  to  meet  the 
standards,  rather  than  the  absolute  costs  of 
all  components  for  which  design  changes 
may  be  required  by  the  standards.  Second, 
as  stated  by  Mr,  Brldwell,  the  1967  models 
already  meet  some  of  the  1968  standards;  in 
such  cases,  compliance  should  not  bring  fur- 
ther cost  increitses.  Third,  any  product  cost 
reductions  achieved  on  our  1968  models  as  a 
result  of  standardizing  safety  equipment  will 
become  a  factor  In  our  1968  pricing. 

Mr  Brldwell  also  stated  that  "In  deter- 
mining 1968  model  prices,  the  cost  of  our 
safety  standards  apparently  has  been  lumped 
with  the  cost  of  the  anti-smog  devices  re- 
quired under  the  Clean  Air  Act  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare".  Our  response  Is  that  the  two 
sets  of  requirements  will  each  Increase  our 
product  costs  What  the  two  share  In  com- 
mon, of  course.  Is  the  force  of  law  as  a  de- 
terminant of  product  cost,  and  It  Is  there- 
fore not  surprising  that  they  are  sometimes 
coupled  In  discussions.  There  Is  no  intent  on 
our  part  to  build  up  one  cost  or  to  minimize 
the  other  As  to  the  last  question  about  the 
costs  of  "defect  notifications  and  recall  cam- 
paigns", these  are  not  considered  as  safety 
costs  In  our  accounting.  I  am  sure  you  know 
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that  we  have  been  Incurring  costs  for  cam- 
paigns for  many  years. 

Finally,  we  should  like  to  provide  assur- 
ance on  one  additional  point  not  cited  In 
your  letter  but  mentioned  by  Senator  Mon- 
dale on  June  1 — namely,  the  reduction  (by 
five  percentage  points)  In  the  rate  of  Fed- 
eral excise  tax  on  passenger  cars  that  Is 
scheduled  for  April  1,  1968.  We  can  state, 
without  qualification,  that  our  vehicle  prices 
will  be  reduced  to  reflect  Immediately  the 
full  Impact  of  such  a  tax  reduction,  when- 
ever It  becomes  effective.  Our  Company  will 
make  such  price  reductions  regardless  of 
whether,  or  when,  similar  actions  are  taken 
by  our  competitors.  We  have  provided  simi- 
lar assurances  In  the  past,  beginning  with  a 
telegram  on  June  6,  1958  from  Mr.  Henry 
Ford  11  to  Senator  Douglas,  and  we  have 
lived  up  to  them. 
Sincerely, 

F.  O.  Secrest. 

General  Motors  Corp., 

Detroit,  June  8, 1967. 
Hon,  Warren  O.  Magnuson, 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Commerce,    U.S. 

Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senators  :  This  Is  In  reply  to  yovir 
letter  of  May  29,  1967  which  referred  to  recent 
statements  that  "compliance  with  the  Initial 
Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standards  will 
necessitate  substantial  increases  in  the  prices 
of  the  1968  model  automobiles"  and  re- 
quested from  General  Motors  "a  breakdo'wn 
by  model  and  standard  of  the  Increase  In 
your  prices  which  will  be  direcUy  attribut- 
able to  compliance  with  the  Initial  Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standards."  In  addition, 
you  requested  answers  to  several  related 
questions  raised  by  Lowell  K.  Brldwell,  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administrator. 

First,  General  Motors  has  not  indicated 
that  compliance  with  the  Initial  Federal  Mo- 
tor Vehicle  Safety  Standards  will  necessitate 
substantial  increases  In  the  prices  of  the  1968 
model  automobiles.  I  have  stated  that  un- 
doubtedly selling  prices  of  cars  must  Increase 
because  it  has  been  necessary  to  add  some 
Items  of  equipment  which  are  not  available 
today  or  are  on  an  optional  basis.  I  cited  aa 
examples  the  mandatory  addition  of  smog 
control  emission  devices  on  all  cars  sold  na- 
tionally as  well  as  the  addition  of  seat  belta 
and  shoulder  belts.  I  also  mentioned  mate- 
rial and  labor  cost  Increases  during  the  past 
year  stressing  that  all  of  these  items  go  to 
make  up  the  cost  of  our  cars.  Also,  I  stressed 
that  as  In  the  past  new  model  prices  cannot 
be  established  until  shortly  before  the  new 
models  are  introduced  and  all  design,  cost, 
and  market  factors  can  be  considered. 

Over  the  last  few  years  we  have  added 
many  safety  related  items.  For  1966,  six  Items 
of  safety  equipment,  specified  by  the  U.S. 
General  Services  Administration,  which  were 
previously  extra  cost  options  on  most  cars, 
were  added  as  standard  equipment.  The  addi- 
tions were  made  at  prices  more  than  10% 
below  the  previous  option  price  for  the  Itema 
added.  The  1967  models  included  as  standard 
equipment  four  safety  related  items  which 
were  optional  on  most  1966  models.  In  addi- 
tion, many  new  or  improved  safety  Itema 
such  as  the  energy  absorbing  steering  column 
&hd  dual  master  cylinder  brakes  were  added. 
The  1967  passenger  car  price  adjustments 
were  less  than  the  1966  option  prices  for 
Uiose  Items  made  standard  plus  an  adjust- 
Dient  for  the  cost  of  product  Improvements. 
Copies  of  the  press  release  announcing  the 
1966  and  1967  model  prices  are  attached. 

On  November  23,  1966  the  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics  after  Intensive  analysis  of  new 
model  car  prices  stated  "the  prices  of  1967 
»ut08,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  only  about  0.2% 
higher  than  the  1966  models,  after  allowance 
for  quality  changes."  This  covered  the  en- 
tire   Industry.    For    General    Motors    alone, 


based  on  our  own  analysis  of  prices  for  1967 
models,  we  calculate   that  General  Motors 

1967  model  prices  Included  In  the  Bureau's 
index  showed  a  decrease  from  the  previous 
year  of  0.2%. 

For  1968  models,  General  Motors  will  add 
a  number  of  Items  and  make  additional 
modifications  to  meet  the  Federal  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Standards.  These  will  Include 
Items  previously  sold  separately  as  options 
or  accessories;  for  example,  center  seat  belts 
and  shoulder  harnesses  are  currently  offered 
at  a  combined  price  of  $34.00  on  a  typical 
Chevrolet  sedan.  Other  Items  which  must  be 
considered  Include  additional  interior  pad- 
ding, side  marker  lamps  and  other  changes 
required  to  meet  the  various  present  or  an- 
ticipated provisions  of  the  safety  standards. 
And,  as  In  the  past.  General  Motors  intends 
to  Incorporate  further  safety  advances  in  Its 

1968  models. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
anti-smog  devices  are  required  on  all  1968 
models.  These  devices,  required  on  current 
model  cars  In  California  and  available  in 
other  areas,  carry  a  suggested  list  price  of 
$47.50. 

With  respect  to  your  request  for  a  break- 
down by  model  and  standard  of  any  price 
increases  directly  attributable  to  compliance 
with  safety  standards.  GM's  basic  car  prices 
are  determined  by  our  competitive  position 
and  established,  model  by  model,  in  the  light 
of  many  factors,  Including  costs,  but  not  as 
the  sum  of  the  "prices"  of  the  parts  of  each 
model.  The  list  price  of  the  basic  car  in- 
cludes all  of  the  parts  which  are  standard 
equipment  on  that  model.  In  contrast,  only 
parts  which  are  sold  separately — as  options 
or  accessories — are  priced  Individually. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Brldwell's  questions 
concerning  costs,  you  may  be  assured  that 
cost  data  which  are  reviewed  In  connection 
with  our  1968  model  prices  will  reflect  both 
decreases  as  well  as  Increases  from  the  1967 
models,  as  applicable. 

While  certain  product  changes  may  Involve 
deletion  of  existing  equipment,  other  related 
additions  or  modifications  may  be  required 
which  Increase  cost  or  offset,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, the  savings  due  to  deletions.  In  any 
event  all  such  changes  will  receive  full  con- 
sideration.   The  recall    campaigns    are    and 
have  been  a  part  of  our  continuing  efforts 
for  many  years  to  Insure  that  the  customer 
is    driving   a   completely   reliable    and   safe 
vehicle.  Therefore,  the  costs  of  such  cam- 
paigns are  not  attributable  to  the  cost  of 
complying  with   the  new  safety  standards. 
We  have  been  and  are  very  conscious  of 
the  necessity  to  contribute  to  economic  sta- 
bility In  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  restraint 
evidenced  In  our  new  car  pricing  policy  bears 
out  our  desires   In  this  respect.  Since   the 
fall  of  1958,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Index  for  new  car  retail  prices  has  declined 
approximately  8%  during  a  period  when  the 
Bureau's   consiuner   price   Index   showed   an 
increase  of  about  14%.  Over  this  same  period 
GM's  basic  wage  rate  and  fringe  benefits  have 
Increased  by  over  50%  and  there  have  been 
Increases  In  material  costs.  The  Impact  of 
any  cost  Increases  growing  out  of  the  wage 
negotiations    this    year,    together    with    the 
trend  of  suppliers'  prices,  will  also  have  to 
be  evaluated  before  our  1968  prices  can  be 
determined.  However,  you  may  be  assured 
that  General  Motors  will  continue  to  recog- 
nize all  factors  involved  and  maintain  the 
responsible  attitude  we  have  demonstrated 
In  the  past  by  establishing  prices  which,  to 
the  best  of  our  ability,  recognize  the  best 
Interests  of  all  concerned. 
Very  truly  yours, 

James  M.  Roche. 

Jm-T  28,  1967. 
Mr.  Arthttr  M.  Ross, 

Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ross:  On  May  29  we  wrote  the 
presidents  of  the  four  major  American  auto- 


mobile companies  expressing  our  concern 
about  statements  that  compliance  with  the 
initial  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  stand- 
ards would  necessitate  subsUntlal  increases 
in  the  price  of  1968  automobiles.  Since  the 
Federal  Highway  Administrator,  Lowell  K. 
Brldwell,  had  already  Indicated  that  his 
agency  does  not  currently  have  access  to  the 
cost  and  price  data  needed  to  assess  the  cost 
Impact  of  safety  standards,  we  asked  each 
company  to  furnish  a  breakdown  by  model 
of  the  price  Increase  attributable  to  com- 
pliance with  each  of  the  20  safety  standards. 
Copies  of  our  letter  as  well  as  the  four  re- 
sponses are  enclosed. 

As  the  only  Federal  agency  that  presently 
has  Information,  expertise  and  experience  in 
this  area,  we  would  appreciate  your  evalua- 
tion of  the  companies'  responses  to  our 
request. 

You  win  note  that  the  companies  uni- 
formly state  that  It  Is  Impossible  to  furnish 
such  information  at  this  time  because  1968 
model  prices  have  not  yet  been  firmed  up. 
This  is  understandable.  However,  they  also 
claim  that  it  would  be  virtually  impossible 
to  provide  such  data  at  any  Ume  because  car 
prices  are  not  based  solely  on  the  direct  costs 
involved  but  also  reflect  other  factors,  pri- 
marily the  price  of  competitive  models. 

For  example.  Ford  Motor  Company  said : 

"A  price  must  apply  to  a  whole  car,  rather 
than  only  to  selected  components.  Even  after 
1968  prices  have  been  established,  it  will  be 
virtually  Impossible  to  ascribe  portions  of 
a  given  price  change  solely  to  a  safety  stand- 
ard or  to  any  other  specific  design  change 
Whatever  price  change  finally  takes  place 
will  result  from  consideration  of  all  the  rele- 
vant cost  and  market  factors — and  the  sin- 
gling out  of  the  porUon  of  the  change  at- 
tributable to  only  one  factor  must  be,  at  best, 
rather  arbitrary  and  subjective." 

The  response  from  General  Motors  was 
similar: 

"GM's  basic  car  prices  are  determined  by 
our  competitive  position  and  established 
model  by  model,  in  the  light  of  many  fac- 
tors, Including  costs,  but  not  as  the  sum  of 
the  "prices'  of  the  parts  of  each  model.  The 
list  price  of  the  basic  car  includes  all  of  the 
parts  which  are  standard  equipment  on  that 
model.  In  contrast,  only  parts  which  are  sold 
separately — as  options  or  accessories — are 
priced  individually." 

The  letter  from  Chrysler  said: 
"It  is  Impossible  to  attribute  any  specific 
price  change  in  a  particular  model  of  a  car 
to  only  one  item  of  increased  cost,  such  as 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Safety 
Act.  We  have  to  consider  our  total  costs,  our 
total  expected  sales,  and  the  prices  that  we 
believe  the  public  will  pay  for  our  products 
In  a  competitive  marketplace.  .  .  .  Further, 
even  if  we  were  able  to  attribute  directly  to 
each  model  a  specific  price  Increase  based  on 
the  increased  cost  of  complying  with  the 
Safety  Act,  we  question  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  Isolate  these  increased  costs  •with 
complete  precision.  It  would  certainly  not 
present  an  accurate  picture  of  our  costs  if 
we  were  simply  to  include  the  cost  of  labor 
and  material  Involved  In  adding  any  par- 
ticular Item  at  the  production  level.  We 
would  have  to  consider  the  added  cost  In 
engineering  and  development  work,  the  In- 
creased cost  of  necessary  administrative  pro- 
cedures, and  many  other  such  added  indirect 
costs.  We  do  not  Isolate  our  indirect  costs  in 
this  manner,  rather,  we  deal  with  them  in  an 
aggregate,  based  on  the  overall  Job  that  has 
to  be  done,  one  facet  of  which  is  compliance 
with  the  Safety  Act." 

And  American  Motors  commented: 
"The  prices  for  American  Motors  vehicles 
are  established  primarily  through  evaluation 
of  competitive  factors  in  the  marketplace  .  .  . 
American  Motors  Corporation  has  always 
considered  its  product  cost  data  to  be  con- 
fidential and  has  not  furnished  this  informa- 
tion to  any  outside  parties  for  any  purpose. 
Inasmuch  as  the  cost  of  safety  standards  is 
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all  other  factors  that  axe  Involved  In  the 
running  of  our  business  Once  having  arrived 
at  an  e«tlmate  of  this  total  coat  situation. 
we  will  attempt  to  determine  what  numt>er 
of  can  we  can  reasonably  expect  to  sell  of 
each  model  and  body  type  during  the  en- 
suing model  year  PoUowlng  this,  we  will 
arrive  at  Initial  prices  that,  based  on  our 
selling  estimates,  will  return  to  us  a  reason- 
able profit. 

Having  arrived  at  these  prices,  we  will  then 
have  to  review  each  such  price  in  line  with 
our  appraisal  of  the  competitive  conditions 
present  In  each  fegment  of  the  market  and 
our  analysis  of  the  salablUty  at  such  price 
of  each  of  our  mcxlela  .\s  a  result  of  this 
appraisal,  we  likely  will  have  to  make  a 
number  of  adjustments,  decreasing  the  price 
of  some  models  and  perhaps  Increasing  the 
price  of  others,  still  hoping  to  maintain  the 
estimated  reasonable  profit  we  had  previously 
established.  FlnaMy.  we  may  have  to  price 
all  of  our  products  below  this  level  in  order 
to  be  competitive,  ba.'^ed  on  our  appral.-ial 
of  the  overall  strength  of  the  market  and 
the  product  offerings  and  anticipated  prices 
of  our  competitors'   products. 

For  the  above  reasons.  !t  is  impossible  to 
attribute  any  specific  price  change  In  a 
particular  mode!  of  a  car  to  only  one  Item 
of  Increased  cost,  such  as  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Safety  Act  We  have 
to  consider  our  total  costs,  our  total  ex- 
p>ected  sales,  and  the  prices  thar  we  believe 
the  public  will  piy  for  our  products  In  a 
competitive  marketplace.  Obvioiisly.  our 
total  prices  have  to  cover  our  total  costs  and 
leave  room  for  some  profit,  or  we  will  not  be 
able  to  continue  in  business.  As  a  result 
total  Increases  in  costs  will  normally  tend  to 
have  an  Increasini?  effect  on  total  prices,  but 
prices  of  particular  models  can  vary  upward 
or  downward,  depending  on  market  condi- 
tions and  independent  of  any  particular 
Item  of  Increased  cost 

Further,  even  if  we  were  able  to  attribute 
directly  to  each  model  a  specific  price  In- 
crease based  on  the  lncre.ised  cost  of  com- 
plying with  the  Safety  Act.  we  question 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  Isolate  these 
Increased  costs  with  complete  precision  It 
would  certainly  not  present  an  accurate  pic- 
ture of  our  costs  If  we  were  simply  to  include 
the  cost  of  labor  and  material  involved  In 
adding  any  particular  item  at  the  produc- 
tion level.  We  would  have  to  consider  the 
added  cost  In  engineering  and  development 
work,  the  Increased  Cf>st  of  neces&iry  ad- 
ministrative procedures,  and  many  other 
such  added  Indirect  costs  We  do  not  Isolate 
our  indirect  costs  in  this  manner,  rather,  we 
deal  with  them  in  an  aggregate,  based  on  the 
overall  Job  that  has  to  be  done,  one  facet 
of  which  Is  compliance  with  the  Safety  Act. 

With  the  foregoing  as  background,  we  hope 
that  you  will  more  readily  understand  why 
we  find  It  Impossible  to  comply  with  your  re- 
quest for  a  varying  number  of  reasons. 
among  which  are 

1)  We  have  not  yet  made  any  decision  re- 
garding our  1968  model  car  prices. 

2)  While  overall  cost  changes  do  affect 
overall  price  levels,  the  cost  change  Involved 
In  a  particular  model  does  not  necessarily  re- 
flect Itself  directly  In  the  price  of  that  model. 

3)  Market  and  competitive  conditions  af- 
fect the  degree  to  which  changes  In  overall 
cost  levels  will  result  In  changes  In  overall 
price  levels  and.  consequently,  the  two  do  not 
necessarily  follow  in  exact  order. 

4)  Many  kinds  of  costs  are  not  segregated 
on  model  or  an  Item  basis. 

Further,  any  efforts  to  Isolate  such  costs 
would  necessarily  reveal  a  great  deal  about 
our  engineering  and  development  costs,  our 
admlnlstratlv^costs.  and  our  volume  esti- 
mates for  our  various  models.  Information  of 
this  kind  Is  highly  confidential  and  It  would 
be  extremely  detrimental  to  our  competitive 
situation  If  It  were  to  become  known  to  our 
competitors. 


I  believe  the  above  also  answers  the  sev- 
eral related  que-stions  raised  by  Administra- 
tor Brldwell  In  his  letter.  I  hope  that  this 
Information  will  be  of  help  to  you  and  that 
you  will  appreciate  why  the  factors  stated 
above  make  It  impossible  for  us  to  give  you 
the  precise  Information  you  requested. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Virgil  E.  Boyd. 

Ford  Motor  Co.. 
Dearborn,  Mich.,  June  28.  1967. 
Hon.  Warren  G    Magntson, 

Hon.  W.1LTER  F     MONOALE, 

US    Senate. 
Wii.ihtngt07i,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Macnuson  and  Senator 
MoNDALE  Mr  Arjay  Miller  has  asked  me  to 
reply  to  your  letter  of  May  29.  1967.  In  which 
you  Indicated  concern  about  "recent  state- 
ments that  compliance  with  the  Initial  Fed- 
eral M  itor  Vehicle  Safety  Standards  will 
necessitate  substantial  Increases  In  the 
prices  of    1968   mode!   automobiles". 

Mr  Hei.ry  Ford  II  and  Mr  Miller  Included 
some  comments  on  the  price  outlook  in  their 
remarks  to  our  stockholders  at  the  Com- 
pany's Annual  Mtetiiig  on  M  ly  18.  1967. 
Copies  of  these  talks  are  attachetl  One  point 
that  I  am  sure  will  be  clarified  by  a  reading 
of  these  remarks  is  that  Federal  Safety  re- 
quirements are  not  the  only  factor  contrib- 
uting to  our  pricing  problem  There  Is  no 
Intent  on  our  part  to  ascribe  all  of  the 
pressures  t.i  safety  requirements  For  ex- 
ample. Mr  Miller  in  discussing  the  Com- 
pany's cost-price  position,  mentioned  the 
following  factors.  In  addition  to  safety  and 
exhaust-emission  requirements 

1  Since  1959,  our  labor  costs  have  in- 
creased by  40  :    per  hour  worked. 

2.  yfatt'rial  costs  have  also  risen,  although 
less  in  percentage  terms  than  labor  costs 

3.  We  have  deliberately  put  extra  costs 
Into  our  cars  in  order  to  build  a  better 
product  reputation  and  t'j  increase  our  long- 
run  market  sh.ire  Tlie.'ie  added  costs  brought 
about  real  gains  in  product  value — reduced 
weight,  lower  noise  levels.  Improved  fuel 
economy.  Increased  durability.  Improved 
Interior  space,  greater  comfort,  and  a  broader 
range  of  customer  choices  In  addition,  with 
respect  to  safety,  we  are  voluntarily  going 
beyond  the  government  standards  in  many 
Instances. 

Until  recently,  generally  higher  volumes 
and  Improved  management  productivity — 
the  Investment  of  capital  and  skills — en- 
abled Ford  to  absorb  these  cost  Increases 
without  raising  prices  In  fact,  the  Indexes 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
show  that  new  car  prices  have  dropped  by 
6  4  since  1959.  while  consumer  prices  as  a 
whole  have  risen  by  114;  During  this  same 
period  p.issenger  car  production  rose  by 
more  than  50  ; 

We  believe  this  record  demonstrates  Ford's 
reluctance  to  raise  prices  if  cost  pressure 
can  reasonably  be  contained  by  other  means. 
Within  the  past  two  years,  however,  our 
profit  margins  have  been  Increasingly 
squeezed  Ford's  sales  In  1966  rose  6  :  ,  but 
our  net  Incoine  dropped  by  12  :^and  the 
disparity  Is  growing  In  1967.  Accordingly, 
we  face  an  unacceptable  misalignment  of 
costs  and  prices  It  appears  that  the  prices 
of  cars  Will  have  to  go  up;  and  In  practically 
every  other  industry,  we  shall  have  to  bring 
prices  and  costs  back  Into  a  reasonable 
relationship  with  each  other  if  we  are  to 
remain  a  sound  business 

You  have  asked  for  a  "breakdown  by 
model  and  st.indard  of  the  Increase  In  your 
prices  which  will  be  directly  attributable  to 
compliance  with  the  Federal  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Standards"  We  cannot  respond  to 
this  request  because  our  1968  model  prices 
have  not  yet  been  established  When  they 
are  established,  we  shall  of  course  take  ac- 
count of  all  the  relevant  cost  and  market 
factors.    Including    of   course,   safety-related 


product  costs  With  regard  to  our  labor  cojt 
outlook,  as  you  may  be  aware,  our  present 
contract  with  the  U  AW.  expires  on  Sep- 
tember 6.  1967,  and  the  union  has  Indicated 
that  It  plans  to  seek  substantial  Increases 
In  the  new  contract. 

Another  key  element  In  1968-modeI  pric- 
ing is  the  nature  of  the  products  that  will 
be  offered  by  our  competitors,  and  the  prices 
that  will  be  established  by  competition.  Our 
prlc(>s  will  be  competitive;  that  Is.  they  will 
bear  a  relationship  to  the  prices  of  our 
competitors,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  that 
we  think  appropriate  In  the  light  of  differ, 
ences  in  customer  va!\ie.  ("you  may  recall 
that  competitive  conditions  brought  about 
some  reductions  In  our  prices  last  year,  after 
we  had  established  Initial  1967-model  prices 
that  appeared  reasonable  to  us  in  terms  of 
all  the  relevant  cost  and  market  factors 
then  available.)  In  summary,  then,  we  sim- 
ply do  not  have  at  this  time  the  Informa- 
tion necessary  to  make  pricing  commitments 
on  our  1968  models. 

I  should  like  to  make  another  point  with 
respect  to  the  effect  of  the  Federal  Safety 
Standards  on  prices.  A  price  must  apply  to 
a  whole  car.  rather  than  only  to  selected 
components.  Even  after  1968  prices  have 
been  established.  It  will  be  virtually  Impos- 
sible to  ascribe  portions  of  a  given  price 
change  solely  to  a  safety  standard  or  to  any 
other  specific  design  change.  Whatever  price 
change  finally  takes  place  will  result  from 
consideration  of  all  the  relevant  cost  and 
market  factors — and  the  singling  out  of  the 
portion  of  the  change  attributable  to  only 
one  factor  must  be.  at  best,  rather  arbitrary 
and  subjective 

Nevertheless.  It  Is  obvious  that  cars  com- 
plying with  the  1968  safety  standards  will 
cost  more  to  produce  than  cars  equal  In  all 
other  respects  but  not  complying  with  the 
standards.  As  Senator  Mondale  indicated  In 
his  Senate  speech  on  June  1,  1967,  "no  one 
questions  that  some  of  the  new  vehicle 
safety  standards  will  cost  money".  To  cite 
four  obvious  examples,  the  1968  safety 
standards  require  additional  seat  belts:  front 
shoulder  harnesses;  vehicle  side  markers:  and 
added  Interior  padding — all,  of  course,  over 
and  above  what  has  been  standard  in  prior 
years  In  the  long  run.  vehicles  containing 
such  equipment  will  have  to  be  priced  higher 
than  alternative  vehicles  Identical  in  every 
respect  except  for  the  absence  of  such  de- 
vices. 

Mr  Brldwell's  letter  of  May  23  to  Senator 
Mondale  raises  some  further  questions  that 
we  are  glad  to  answer.  First,  we  consider  that 
the  product  costs  relevant  to  the  1968-model 
safety  standards  comprise  only  the  net  ad- 
ditional costs  Incurred  In  order  to  meet  the 
standards,  rather  than  the  absolute  costs  of 
all  components  for  which  design  changes 
may  be  required  by  the  standards.  Second, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Brldwell,  the  1967  models 
already  meet  some  of  the  1968  standards;  In 
such  cases,  compliance  should  not  bring  fur- 
ther cost  Increases.  Third,  any  product  cost 
reduction.^  achieved  on  our  1968  models  as  a 
result  of  standardizing  safety  equipment  will 
become  a  factor  In  our  1968  pricing. 

Mr,  Brldwell  also  stated  that  "In  deter- 
mining 1968  model  prices,  the  cost  of  our 
safety  standards  apparently  has  been  lumped 
with  the  cost  of  the  anti-smog  devices  re- 
quired under  the  Clean  Air  Act  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare".  Our  response  Is  that  the  two 
sets  of  requirements  will  each  Increase  our 
product  costs.  What  the  two  share  In  com- 
mon, of  course.  Is  the  force  of  law  as  a  de- 
terminant of  product  cost,  and  It  Is  there- 
fore not  surprising  that  they  are  sometimes 
coupled  In  discussions.  There  Is  no  Intent  on 
our  part  to  build  up  one  cost  or  to  minimize 
the  other  As  to  the  last  question  about  the 
costs  of  "defect  notifications  and  recall  cam- 
paigns", these  are  not  considered  as  safety 
costs  In  our  accounting.  I  am  sure  you  kno'W 
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that  we  have  been  Incurring  costs  for  cam- 
paigns for  many  years. 

Finally,  we  should  like  to  provide  assur- 
ance on  one  additional  point  not  cited  In 
your  letter  but  mentioned  by  Senator  Mon- 
dale on  June  1 — namely,  the  reduction  (by 
Ave  percentage  points)  In  the  rate  of  Fed- 
eral excise  tax  on  passenger  cars  that  Is 
scheduled  for  April  1,  1968.  We  can  state, 
without  qualification,  that  our  vehicle  prices 
will  be  reduced  to  reflect  Immediately  the 
full  Impact  of  such  a  tax  reduction,  when- 
ever It  becomes  effective.  Our  Company  will 
make  such  price  reductions  regardless  of 
whether,  or  when,  similar  actions  are  taken 
by  our  competitors.  We  have  provided  simi- 
lar assurances  in  the  past,  beginning  with  a 
telegram  on  Juue  6,  1958  from  Mr.  Henry 
Ford  II  to  Senator  Douglas,  and  we  have 
lived  up  to  them. 
Sincerely, 

P.  G.  Secrest. 

General  Motors  Corp., 

Detroit,  June  8, 1967. 
Hon.  Warren  O.  Magnuson, 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Commerce,    VJS. 

Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senators  :  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  May  29,  1967  which  referred  to  recent 
statements  that  "compliance  with  the  Initial 
Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standards  will 
necessitate  substantial  Increases  In  the  prices 
of  the  1968  model  automobiles"  and  re- 
quested from  General  Motors  "a  breakdown 
by  model  and  standard  of  the  Increase  in 
your  prices  which  will  be  directly  attribut- 
able to  compliance  with  the  Initial  Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standards."  In  addition, 
you  requested  answers  to  several  related 
questions  raised  by  Lowell  K.  Brldwell,  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administrator. 

First,  General  Motors  has  not  Indicated 
that  compliance  with  the  Initial  Federal  Mo- 
tor Vehicle  Safety  Standards  will  necessitate 
substantial  Increases  In  the  prices  of  the  1968 
model  automobiles,  I  have  stated  that  un- 
doubtedly selling  prices  of  cars  must  Increase 
because  It  has  been  necessary  to  add  some 
Items  of  equipment  which  are  not  available 
today  or  are  on  an  optional  basis.  I  cited  as 
examples  the  mandatory  addition  of  smog 
control  emission  devices  on  all  cars  sold  na- 
tionally as  well  as  the  addition  of  seat  belts 
and  shoulder  belts.  I  also  mentioned  mate- 
rial and  labor  cost  Increases  during  the  past 
year  stressing  that  all  of  these  Items  go  to 
make  up  the  cost  of  our  cars.  Also,  I  stressed 
that  as  In  the  past  new  model  prices  cannot 
be  established  until  shortly  before  the  new 
models  are  Introduced  and  all  design,  cost, 
and  market  factors  can  be  considered. 

Over  the  last  few  years  we  have  added 
many  safety  related  Items.  For  1966,  six  Items 
of  safety  equipment,  specified  by  the  U.S. 
General  Services  Administration,  which  were 
previously  extra  cost  options  on  most  cars, 
were  added  as  standard  equipment.  The  addl- 
Uons  were  made  at  prices  more  than  10% 
below  the  previous  option  price  for  the  items 
added.  The  1967  models  Included  as  standard 
equipment  four  safety  related  Items  which 
were  optional  on  most  1966  models.  In  addi- 
tion, many  new  or  Improved  safety  Items 
wch  as  the  energy  absorbing  steering  column 
wid  dual  master  cylinder  brakes  were  added. 
The  1967  passenger  car  price  adjustments 
were  less  than  the  1966  option  prices  for 
toose  Items  made  standard  plus  an  adjust- 
ment for  the  cost  of  product  Improvements. 
Copies  of  the  press  release  announcing  the 
1966  and  1967  model  prices  are  attached. 

On  November  23.  1966  the  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics  after  intensive  analysis  of  new 
model  car  prices  stated  "the  prices  of  1967 
*ut06,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  only  about  0.2% 
nlgher  than  the  1966  models,  after  allowance 
for  quality  changes,"  This  covered  the  en- 
tire   industry.    For    General    Motors    alone. 


based  on  our  own  analysis  of  prices  for  1967 
models,  we  calculate   that  General  Motors 

1967  model  prices  Included  In  the  Bureau's 
Index  showed  a  decrease  from  the  previous 
year  of  0.2%. 

For  1968  models,  General  Motors  will  add 
a  number  of  items  and  make  additional 
modifications  to  meet  the  Federal  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Standards.  These  will  include 
items  previously  sold  separately  as  options 
or  accessories;  for  example,  center  seat  belts 
and  shoulder  harnesses  are  currently  offered 
at  a  combined  price  of  $34.00  on  a  typical 
Chevrolet  sedan.  Other  items  which  must  be 
considered  include  additional  interior  pad- 
ding, side  marker  lamps  and  other  changes 
required  to  meet  the  various  present  or  an- 
ticipated provisions  of  the  safety  standards. 
And,  as  in  the  past.  General  Motors  Intends 
to  incorporate  further  safety  advances  in  its 

1968  models. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
anti-smog  devices  are  required  on  all  1968 
models.  These  devices,  required  on  current 
model  cars  In  California  and  available  in 
other  areas,  carry  a  suggested  list  price  of 
$47.50. 

With  respect  to  your  request  for  a  break- 
down by  model  and  standard  of  any  price 
Increases  directly  attributable  to  compliance 
with  safety  standards.  GM's  basic  car  prices 
are  determined  by  our  competitive  position 
and  established,  model  by  model,  in  the  light 
of  many  factors,  including  costs,  but  not  as 
the  sum  of  the  "prices"  of  the  parts  of  each 
model.  The  list  price  of  the  basic  car  in- 
cludes all  of  the  parts  which  are  standard 
equipment  on  that  model.  In  contrast,  only 
parts  which  are  sold  separately — as  options 
or  accessories — are  priced  individually. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Brldwell's  questions 
concerning  costs,  you  may  be  assured  that 
cost  data  which  are  reviewed  in  connection 
with  our  1968  model  prices  will  reflect  both 
decreases  as  well  as  increases  from  the  1967 
models,  as  applicable. 

While  certain  product  changes  may  Involve 
deletion  of  existing  equipment,  other  related 
additions  or  modiflcations  may  be  required 
which  increase  cost  or  offset,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, the  savings  due  to  deletions.  In  any 
event  all  such  changes  will  receive  full  con- 
sideration.   The  recall    campaigns    are    and 
have  been  a  part  of  our  continuing  efforts 
for  many  years  to  Insure  that  the  customer 
Is    driving   a   completely   reliable   and   safe 
vehicle.  Therefore,  the  costs  of  such  cam- 
paigns are  not  attributable  to  the  cost  of 
complying  with   the  new  safety  standards. 
We  have  been  and  are  very  conscious  of 
the  necessity  to  contribute  to  economic  sta- 
bility in  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  restraint 
evidenced  In  our  new  car  pricing  policy  bears 
out  our  desires  in  this  respect.  Since   the 
fall  of  1958,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
index  for  new  car  retail  prices  has  declined 
approximately  8%  during  a  period  when  the 
Bureau's  consumer  price   index  showed  an 
increase  of  about  14%.  Over  this  same  period 
GM's  basic  wage  rate  and  fringe  benefits  have 
Increased  by  over  50%  and  there  have  been 
increases  in  material  costs.  The  impact  of 
any  cost  Increases  growing  out  of  the  wage 
negotiations   this    year,    together    with    the 
trend  of  suppliers'  prices,  will  also  have  to 
be  evaluated  before  our  1968  prices  can  be 
determined.  However,  you  may  be  assured 
that  General  Motors  will  continue  to  recog- 
nize all  factors  Involved  and  maintain  the 
responsible  attitude  we  have  demonstrated 
in  the  past  by  establishing  prices  which,  to 
the  best  of  oiu*  ability,  recognize  the  best 
Interests  of  all  concerned. 
Very  truly  yours, 

James  M.  Roche. 

July  28,  1967. 
Mr.  Arthub  M.  Roes, 

Commissioner,  Bureau  of  lA'bor  Statistics, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Ross:  On  May  29  we  wrote  the 
presidents  of  the  four  majcn*  American  auto- 


mobile companies  expressing  our  concern 
about  statements  that  compliance  with  the 
Initial  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  stand- 
ards would  necessitate  substantial  Increases 
in  the  price  of  1968  automobiles.  Since  the 
Federal  Highway  Administrator,  Lowell  K. 
Brldwell,  had  already  indicated  that  his 
agency  does  not  currently  have  access  to  the 
cost  and  price  data  needed  to  assess  the  cost 
Impact  of  safety  standards,  we  asked  each 
company  to  furnish  a  breakdown  by  model 
of  the  price  increase  attributable  to  com- 
pliance with  each  of  the  20  safety  standards. 
Copies  of  our  letter  as  well  as  the  four  re- 
sponses are  enclosed. 

As  the  only  Federal  agency  that  presently 
has  Information,  expertise  and  experience  in 
this  area,  we  would  appreciate  your  evalua- 
tion of  the  companies'  responses  to  our 
request. 

You  will  note  that  the  companies  uni- 
formly state  that  It  is  impossible  to  furnish 
such  Information  at  this  time  because  1968 
model  prices  have  not  yet  been  Armed  up. 
This  Is  understandable.  However,  they  also 
claim  that  it  would  be  virtually  Impossible 
to  provide  such  data  at  any  Ome  because  car 
prices  are  not  based  solely  on  the  direct  costs 
involved  but  also  reflect  other  factors,  pri- 
marily the  price  of  competitive  models. 
For  example.  Ford  Motor  Company  said: 
"A  price  must  apply  to  a  whole  car,  rather 
than  only  to  selected  components.  Even  after 
1968  prices  have  been  established,  It  will  be 
virtually  Impossible  to  ascribe  portions  of 
a  given  price  change  solely  to  a  safety  stand- 
ard or  to  any  other  specific  design  change. 
Whatever  price  change  finally  takes  place 
will  result  from  consideration  of  a»  the  rele- 
vant cost  and  market  factors — and  the  sin- 
gling out  of  the  portion  of  the  change  at- 
tributable to  only  one  factor  must  be,  at  beet, 
rather  arbitrary  and  subjective." 

The  response  from  General  Motors  was 
similar: 

"GM's  basic  car  prices  are  determined  by 
our  competitive  position  and  established, 
model  by  model,  in  the  light  of  many  fac- 
tors, including  costs,  but  not  as  the  sum  of 
the  'prices'  of  the  parts  of  each  model.  The 
list  price  of  the  basic  car  Includes  all  of  the 
parts  which  are  standard  equipment  on  that 
model.  In  contrast,  only  parts  which  are  sold 
separately — as  options  or  accessories — are 
priced  Individually." 

The  letter  from  Chrysler  said : 
"It  Is  impossible  to  attribute  any  specific 
price  change  In  a  particular  model  of  a  car 
to  only  one  item  of  Increased  cost,  such  as 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Safety 
Act.  We  have  to  consider  our  total  costs,  our 
total  expected  sales,  and  the  prices  that  we 
believe  the  public  will  pay  for  our  products 
in  a  competitive  marketplace.  .  .  .  Further, 
even  if  we  were  able  to  attribute  directly  to 
each  model  a  specific  price  Increase  based  on 
the  increased  cost  of  complying  with  the 
Safety  Act,  we  question  whether  It  would  be 
possible  to  isolate  these  Increased  costs  with 
complete  precision.  It  would  certainly  not 
present  an  accurate  picture  of  our  costs  If 
we  were  simply  to  Include  the  cost  of  labor 
and  material  involved  in  adding  any  par- 
ticular Item  at  the  production  level.  We 
would  have  to  consider  the  added  cost  in 
engineering  and  development  work,  the  in- 
creased cost  of  necessary  administrative  pro- 
cedures, and  many  other  such  added  indirect 
costs.  We  do  not  Isolate  our  Indirect  costs  In 
this  manner,  rather,  we  deal  with  them  in  an 
aggregate,  based  on  the  overall  Job  that  has 
to  be  done,  one  facet  of  which  Is  compliance 
with  the  Safety  Act." 

And  American  Motors  commented: 
"The  prices  for  American  Motors  vehicles 
are  established  primarily  through  evaluation 
of  competitive  factors  in  the  marketplace  .  .  . 
American  Motors  Corporation  has  always 
considered  Its  product  cost  data  to  be  con- 
fidential and  has  not  furnished  this  informa- 
tion to  any  outside  parties  for  any  purpose. 
Inasmuch  as  the  cost  of  safety  standards  is 
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only  one  of  several  factors  that  will  be  taken 
Into  account  In  pricing  our  1968  cars,  we 
would  appreciate  your  understanding  of  our 
determlnaUon  not  to  alter  this  long-estab- 
lished policy." 

In  our  letter  to  the  four  c«mpanles.  we 
specifically  requested  price  Information 
rather  than  cost  information  which  the  man- 
ufacturers claim  must  be  kept  confidential 
for  competitive  reasons  Now  it  appears  that 
compeUtlve  reasons  prevent  them  from  de- 
termining or  divulging  price  information  as 

well. 

It  se«ma  to  us  that  the  auto  companies  are 
saying  that  they  are  incapable  of  doing  what 
your  office  does  each  year— that  is.  to  quan- 
tify the  quality  changes  by  model  from  one 
year  to  the  next  in  terms  of  consximer  prices. 

According  to  the  enclosed  material  which 
you  supplied  to  Senator  Rlblcoff  last  ye.  r. 
the  Biireau  of  Labor  Statistics.  In  Its  con- 
sumer price  index,  assigns  quality  credits  ( In 
terms  of  consumer  prices)  to  automobile 
change*  which  increase  or  decrease  the  value 
of  the  vehicle  in  comparison  with  the  pre- 
vious year's  model.  According  to  your  state- 
ment, BLS  "uses  three  types  of  data  for  ap- 
proximating the  market  value  of  a  quality 
change".  The  statement  explains  that  In  the 
case  of  factory  installed  options  which  have 
become  standard  equipment,  BLS  uses  the 
market  price  of  the  option  to  determine  the 
market  value  of  the  change,  and  that  In  the 
case  of  structural  and  engineering  changes, 
BLS  uses  either  producer  costs  for  labor  and 
materials  when  such  data  Is  made  available 
or   else   dealer    net    prices   for   replacement 

parts. 

The  BLS  statement  also  notes  that  values 
which  are  estimated  on  the  basis  of  labor  and 
material  cost  data  supplied  by  the  manu- 
facturer "represent  that  portion  of  the  total 
price  of  the  fully  assembled  vehicle  ac- 
counted for  by  a  change  in  specifications.- 
We  would  appreciate  a  clear  explanation  of 
this  apparent  contradiction— how  BtS  Is  able 
to  make  market  value  determinations  In 
terms  of  consumer  prices  on  an  Item-by- 
item  model-by-model  basis  (graphically  il- 
lustrated by  the  list  of  189  quality  changes 
considered  by  BLS  in  different  makes  of 
automobiles  from  1959  to  1966  and  the  list 
of  19  different  1966  model  cars  priced  by 
BLS  for  the  consumer  and  wholesale  prices 
Indexes.  t)oth  of  which  you  provided  to  Sen- 
ator Rlblcoff)  whUe  the  companies,  with 
their  superior  resources,  say  they  are  unable 
to  estimate  the  increased  price  to  the  con- 
sumer attributable  to  compliance  with  each 
of  the  safety  standards. 

Tbl*  is  particularly  difficult  to  understand 
m  view  of  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the 
safety  standards  being  required  on  1968 
model  caM  cover  equipment  which  was  either 
standard  or  optional  equipment  on  previous 
models.  As  the  enclosed  article  from  the  July 
18  Issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  notes, 
"Beeldes  extra  belts  and  harnesses.  Ughu 
visible  from  the  side  of  the  car  are  about  the 
only  devices  required  by  the  1968  standards 
that  weren't  already  on  the  1967  model  cars." 
Surely,  at  the  very  least,  the  manufacturers 
should  be  able  to  determine  the  tacrease  in 
prlc«  attributable  to  previously  optional  fea- 
tures on  the  same  basis  used  by  BLS. 

It  Is  also  difficult  to  understand  in  view 
of  BLB's  statement  that  the  type  of  data 
used  by  BLS  to  approximate  the  market  value 
of  quality  changes  "depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  change  and  the  method  used  by  the 
company  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
ehanfe."  (Emphasis  added  )  This  would  seem 
to  Indicate  that  the  auto  companies  provide 
BUB  with  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  each 
vehicle  change,  and  we  would  therefore  ap- 
preciate knowing  whether  these  value  esti- 
mate* are  provided  to  BLS  In  terms  of  market 
prices,  wholesale  prices  or  producer  costs. 

In  addition,  and  without  divulging  the 
specific  data  which  auto  manufacturers  sup- 
ply BI<S  on  a  confidential  basis,  we  would 


also  appreciate  your  comments  on  the  extent 
to  which  this  Information  Is  sufficient  for  an 
adequate  evaluation  of  the  changes  made 
each  year.  Including  changes  which  decrease 
quality. 

As  you  know,  automobile  manufacturers 
continually  cite  the  BLS  Consumer  Price 
Index  statistics  as  proof  that  consumer  prices 
for  automobiles  have  not  increased  signifi- 
cantly and  In  fact  have  dropped  over  the 
years  In  terms  of  quality.  Por  example,  both 
Ford  and  General  Motors  do  exactly  this  in 
the  same  letter  in  which  they  say  they  can- 
not attribute  portions  of  a  price  Increase  to 
Individual  safety  standards.  James  M.  Roche, 
President  of  General  Motors,  notes  that  "On 
November  23,  1966.  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics after  Intensive  analysis  of  new  model 
car  prices  stated  'the  prices  of  1967  autos, 
taken  as  a  whole,  are  only  about  0.2%  higher 
than  the  1966  models,  after  allowance  for 
quality  changes.'  "  And  Pred  O.  Secrest.  Vice 
President-Controller  of  Ford  Motor  Co.. 
states  that  "the  Indexes  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  show  that  new 
car  prices  have  dropped  by  6.4'"  since  1959, 
while  consumer  prices  as  a  whole  have  risen 
by  11.4'-c 

It  Is  Inconceivable  how  BLS  can  make 
market  value  determinations  for  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  based  on  less  information 
than  Is  available  to  the  manuf-icturers  when 
the  manfacturers  themselves  claim  they  are 
unable  to  make  this  kind  of  determinations. 
And  It  hardly  seems  consistent  for  the  auto- 
mobile companies  to  contend,  on  \fie  one 
hand,  that  It  is  impossible  to  determine  con- 
sumer prices  of  quality  changes  such  as 
safety  improvements,  and.  on  the  other  hand, 
to  constantly  cite  BLS  consumer  price  ex- 
trapolations based  on  industry-selected  In- 
formation as  official  proof  that  car  prices 
really  haven't  increased  in  terms  of  product 
'quality. 

Finally,  we  recall  that  last  fall  you  suted 
that  a  number  of  changes  were  being  made 
in  your  methods  of  arriving  at  the  quality 
credits  for  changes  in  new  model  vehicles. 
We  would  appreciate  an  explanation  of  these 
changes  and  the  extent  to  which  they  will 
be  implemented  In  assessing  1968  model 
changes  Additionally,  we  understand  from 
the  enclosed  article  In  the  July  17  Issue  of 
Automotive  News  that  some  of  the  manu- 
facturers will  delay  complying  with  the 
safety  standards  until  the  January  1  dead- 
line. In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  axe  ob- 
vious quality  additions,  will  the  automobile 
consumer  price  Index  reflect  changes  In  cars 
put  on  the  market  this  fall,  those  offered  as 
of  January  1.  or  both? 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  1968  model  cars 
will  soon  be  appearing  on  the  market  and 
that  the  industry  has  Indicated  that  price 
Increases  are  imminent,  we  would  appreciate 
your  reply  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Sincerely, 

W.*LTEB    F.    MONDALE, 

US  Senate. 
Warren  G.  Magnvson, 

US.  Senate. 

Statxmxnt  on  Automobile  Prick  lnoxxts 
(By  Arthur  M.  Ross,  Commissioner,  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  September  22.  1966) 
The  task  of  the  BLS  Is  to  determine  price 
Indexes  for  hundreds  of  commodities.  Move- 
ments In  a  price  index  from  one  period  to 
another  presuppose  that  the  product  Is  the 
same.  If  the  product  Is  changed,  this  fact 
m'jst  be  taken  Into  account.  The  automobile 
Is  only  one  of  many  products  for  which 
quality  changes  are  ascertained  In  measur- 
ing   the    movement   of   price   Indexes. 

In  the  case  of  automobiles,  product 
changes  are  taken  Into  account  when  they 
result  In  improvement  or  deterioration  of 
safety  performance,  durability,  comfort  or 
convenience.  The  dollar  price  change  la  ad- 
justed In  computing  the  price  Index  for  the 
commodity  as  a  whole,  which  Is  a  weighted 
average  for  all  models  In  the  sample. 


The  BLS  makes  Its  own  determination  as 
to  which  product  changes  should  be  regarded 
as  quality  changes,  and  as  to  the  proper  ad- 
justment reflecting  net  change  In  production 
cost  and  other  relevant  factors.  No  one  else 
would  be  In  a  position  to  predict  what  our 
decisions  will  be.  This  would  Include  Indus- 
try representatives,  union  officials  and  mem- 
bers of  the  press. 

This  la  the  first  year  I  have  been  associated 
aa  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  with  the 
task  of  computing  price  Indexes.  After  study- 
ing the  procedures,  I  concluded  that  access 
to  engineering  expertise  would  be  desirable  to 
supplement  the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
commodity  specialists  and  statisticians. 
Therefore  I  have  made  arrangements  with 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  In  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  with  the  General  Services 
Administration,  for  assistance  of  a  consulta- 
tive nature. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  has  administra- 
tive responsibilities  under  the  automobile 
safety  legislation  Engineers  on  the  staff  of 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  are  working  to- 
gether with  staff  members  of  BLS  In  study- 
ing product  changes  on  the  1967  models  of 
automobiles. 

The  GSA  has  established  the  safety  stand- 
ards for  automobiles  purchased  by  the 
government,  and  these  standards  are  the 
core  of  the  Industry's  safety  program  at 
this  time.  We  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
consult  with  the  GSA's  Automotive  Safety 
Panel,  which  consists  of  distinguished  engi- 
neers and  safety  experts  In  private  life,  un- 
connected with  the  automobile  Industry  or 
the  government.  Consultation  with  the 
Automotive  Safety  Panel  will  be  most  helpful 
In  Judging  whether  product  changes  actually 
will  Improve  safety.  In  conformance  with  the 
Intent  of  the  GSA,  and  whether  they  repre- 
sent a  logical  method  of  achieving  the  de- 
sired result.  We  also  want  to  assure  ourselves 
that  we  have  done  everything  possible  to 
ascertain  any  deterioration  as  well  as  im- 
provement of  quality. 

Since  the  1967  automobiles  will  go  on  sale 
m  October,  they  will  be  reflected  In  our 
October  Index,  which  we  will  Issue  during 
the  second  half  of  November.  The  automobile 
component  of  the  October  Consumer  Price 
Index  will  represent  sales  of  both  1966  and 
1967  models,  in  proper  proportion.  I  will 
announce  the  price  Index  for  the  1967  model*, 
however,  to  show  the  extent  of  change  a« 
compared  with  1966  models  when  first  Intro- 
duced. I  wish  to  emphasl2»  that  the  determi- 
nations will  be  those  of  BLS  alone.  It  goes 
without  saying.  I  believe,  that  they  will  be 
made  on  an  Impartial  and  professional  baal»- 


U.S.  Department  or  Labor.  Bureau  or  Labo« 

Statistics,  Washington,  D.C. 
bl3  procedures  for  estimating  the  markh 

VALUE    or   A    aUALITT    CHANCE    IN    NEW   AUTO- 
MOBILES 

In  recent  years  the  automobile  manufac- 
turers have  provided  the  BLS,  on  a  strictly 
confidential  basis,  a  considerable  amount  of 
Information  relating  to  changes  In  new  model 
automobiles.  The  changes  listed  by  each  com- 
pany are  evaluated  by  the  BLS  to  determine 
whether  a  change  In  physical  characteristics 
represents  an  Improvement  or  a  deteriora- 
tion. Guidelines  which  consider  all  the  at- 
tributes of  an  automobile  are  used  to  deter- 
mine those  changes  for  which  adjustments 
should  be  made.  Reported  claims  of  product 
Improvement  may  be  accepted  In  full,  par- 
tially accepted,  or  rejected  deF>endlng  upon 
whether  the  change  Is  considered  acceptable 
under  our  criteria  for  Judging  quality. 

The  types  of  changes  for  which  price  ad- 
justments are  made  are:  (1)  adjustment* 
for  changes  in  physical  characteristics  that 
affect  safety,  performance,  durability,  com- 
fort or  convenience,  and  (2)  adjustments  for 
changes  In  the  list  of  accessories  and  equip- 
ment Included  In  the  price  of  the  equlpp«<J 
car  specified  for  pricing.  Generally,  adjust- 
ments are  not  made  for  changes  In  appear- 
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ance  or  style  features  that  serve  no  func- 
tion other  than  to  make  the  car  appear  new 
and  different. 

The  Bureau  uses  three  types  of  data  for 
approximating  the  market  value  of  a  quality 
change.  The  type  used  In  a  particular  situa- 
tion depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  change 
and  the  method  used  by  the  company  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  the  change. 

Established  market  prices  for  factory  In- 
stalled options  are  used  to  adjust  for  changes 
In  accessories  and  equipment  Included  In  the 
selling  price.  If  a  feature  was  offered  at  extra 
cost  one  year  and  became  standard  equip- 
ment the  succeeding  year,  the  procedure  is  to 
adjust  the  price  for  the  previous  model  to 
include  the  cost  of  the  optional  feature  so 
that  the  models  priced  are  comparably 
equipped  In  both  years. 

Two  types  of  data  are  used  to  estimate 
market  values  for  structural  and  engineering 
changes.  In  a  particular  situation,  It  de- 
pends upon  the  method  used  by  the  com- 
pany to  estimate  the  value  of  the  change. 
Whenever  available,  producer  costs  for  labor 
and  materials  adjusted  to  selling  price  levels 
are  used.  These  values  represent  that  por- 
tion of  the  total  price  of  the  fully  assembled 
vehicle  accounted  for  by  a  change  In  spec- 
ifications. When  producer  costs  are  not 
available,  the  dealer  net  prices  for  replace- 
ment parts  deflated  lor  additional  costs  such 
as  storing,  wrapping,  and  shipping,  are  cur- 
rently used  to  estimate  the  values.  In  this 
case,  the  difference  in  the  deflated  price 
for  replacement  parts  that  constitute  the 
assembly  or  component  in  the  old  and  new 
model  is  taken  as  the  estimated  value  of 
the  change. 

In  the  BLS  measurement  of  price  changes 
for  automobiles,  changes  In  warranties  are 
also  taken  Into  account.  Replacement  or 
repalr-of-parts  warranties  are  considered 
part  of  the  service  provided  to  consumers  aa 
part  of  the  terms  of  sale,  and  adjustments 
are  made  to  reflect  these  changes  In  service. 
Costs  to  producers  for  replacement  parts  and 
repairs  are  used  as  estimates  of  the  value  for 
the  change. 

With  the  exception  of  prices  for  optional 
equipment,  the  companies  generally  repwrt 
only  wholesale  values  for  quality  changes. 
When  retail  values  are  not  reported,  the 
BLS  adjusts  wholesale  values  to  retail.  This 
Is  done  by  adjusting  wholesale  values  by  the 
ratio  of  the  factory  suggested  retail  delivered 
price.  Including  Federal  excise  tax,  for  the 
basic  car  with  standard  equipment  and  with 
a  specified  engine  to  the  price  paid  by  the 
dealer  for  the  same  car  without  tax.  These 
estimated  retail  values,  which  are  expressed 
in  terms  of  list  prices,  are  then  adjusted  to 
selling  price  levels,  i.e.,  list  prices  less  con- 
cessions. This  Is  done  by  adjusting  the  list 
price  for  the  quality  change  by  the  ratio 
of  the  selling  price  to  the  list  price  for  the 
automobile. 

There  are  situations  also  where  the  coet 
approach  does  not  provide  a  satisfactory 
basis  for  valuing  quality  changes.  This  ap- 
proach falls  as  an  estimator  when  higher 
quality  Is  reported  at  the  same  or  lower 
cost,  or  when  lower  quality  Is  reported  at 
the  same  or  higher  coet.  Lacking  any  other 
estimator,  prices  are  compared  directly  since 
this  procedure  gives  "credit  In  part"  for  the 
quality  change.  The  price  difference,  how- 
ever, does  not  reflect  the  full  price  reduction 
or  Increase  for  the  Improvement  or  deteri- 
oration. Attempts  to  develop  an  acceptable 
alternative  to  the  coet  approach  In  such 
cases  are  continuing. 

The  following  hypothetical  examples  illus- 
trate how  the  BLS  estimates  values  for 
quality  changes, 

I.    DATA    REPOBm    BY    THE    MANUrACTCTRER 

The  manufacturer  reported  that  the  in- 
coming model  differed  from  the  outgoing 
model  as  follows: 


(a)  Extra  cost  equipment — windshield 
washers,  padded  dash  and  rear  seat  belts 
offered  as  optional  extra  cost  equipment  on 
the  outgoing  model  are  now  standard  equip- 
ment and  Included  in  the  price  of  the  Incom- 
ing model.  Market  retail  price  for  the  options 
IB  tM-OO;  wholesale  price,  $30.77. 

(b)  Improvements  In  the  incoming  model 
included  new  biunpers  for  Increased  protec- 
tion, improved  headlights  for  better  visi- 
bility, and  improved  fresh  air  ventilation 
system.  Estimated  wholesale  value  based  on 
producer  costs  for  labor  and  materials  ad- 
Justed  to  selling  price  levels  Is  (32.60. 

If  the  company  had  valued  the  changes  In 
terms  of  replacement  parts,  i.e.,  reported  the 
net  dealer  prices  for  replacement  parts  that 
constitute  the  assembly  or  component  in  the 
old  ($61.76)  and  the  new  model  ($100,00) 
plus  a  price  deflator  (.85)  which  adjusts  for 
additional  costs  such  as  storing,  shipping, 
etc.  that  are  not  present  when  the  part  is 
utilized  on  the  assembly  line,  the  value  of 
the  change  would  be  estimated  as  follows: 
($100.00 -$61.76)  X.86  =  $32.50 
2.  BLS  FROCEDUBES 

The  above  changes  were  considered  quality 
changes    for   which    adjustment   should   be 


made  according  to  the  criteria  used  by  the 
BLS  for  evaluating  specification  changes. 

(a)  Adjustment  of  wholesale  value  for 
product  improvement  to  retail  list  price. 

The  value  of  the  product  Improvement 
($32.50)  Is  adjusted  by  the  ratio  of  the  re- 
tall  list  price  Including  Federal  excise  tax 
($2600)  for  the  car  with  specified  equipment 
to  the  wholesale  price  excluding  tax  ($2000) 
$2600 

•''■'°^$20O0"»"-2^ 
This  adjustment  is  not  necessary  for  op- 
tional equipment  values  since  the  company 
reported  both  wholesale  and  retail  prices. 

(b)  Adjustment  of  the  value  for  quality 
difference  to  reflect  end-of-season  prices. 

The  quality  adjustments  are  normally 
stated  In  relation  to  the  list  price  of  the  car. 
End-of-season  prices  are  generally  lower  than 
beglnnlng-of-season  prices  because  of  higher 
rebates  and  dealer  concessions.  To  take  this 
situation  Into  account,  the  estimated  whole- 
sale and  retail  values  expressed  In  terms  of 
list  prices  are  adjusted  to  current  selling 
price  levels.  This  Is  done  by  adjusting  the  list 
price  of  the  quality  change  by  the  ratio  of 
the  list  price  less  rebates  or  concessions  to 
the  list  price  for  the  automobile. 


S2.000-S50  (rebate) 

=^ j|^p5?^X(»30.77+»32.50)=J61.69=estimated  wholesale  value 

^-'°°"^';^°°6g"""'°"^X(t40.00+$42.25)=V9.08^est.mated  retail  value 


Major  Changes  in  Quautt  of  Different 
Makes  op  AuTOMOBn.Es  Considered  by 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1959  to  1966 
Models 


1982  MODELS 


1969  MODELS 

Wheel  covers  made  standard. 
Positive  action  wipers  Installed. 
Backup  lights  Installed. 
Dome  lamp  provided. 
Redesigned  hub  caps. 
Redesigned  brake  drums. 
Redesigned  steering  knuckle. 
Redesigned  steering  gear  assembly. 
Redesigned  rear  axle  tie  rod. 
Substitution  of  electric  windshield  wiper 
for  vacuum  type. 

1960  models 
Trim  package  made  standard. 

New  type  carpeting,  deluxe  upholstery  and 
interior  trim  made  standard. 
Modified  frame  assembly. 
Modified  brakes. 
Redesigned  oil  filter. 

Pswlded  instrument  panel  made  standard. 
Redesigned  front  seat. 
Electric  windshield  wipers  made  standard. 
Foam  cushion  front  seat  made  standard. 
Backup  lights  made  standard. 
Cigar  Ughter  made  standard. 
Right-hand  sun  visor  made  standard. 
Horn  ring  made  standard. 
Front  arm  rests  made  standard. 
Ball-type  front  fender  guide  made  standard. 

1961  models 
Warranty  period  extended. 

New  ceramic  muffler  and  tall  pipe. 

New  style  plastic  headliner, 

Anmieter  gauge  made  standard. 

Molding  trim  pacluige  made  standard. 

Bumper  guards  made  optional. 

Self-adjusting  brakes  installed. 

Increase  in  needed  chassis  lubrication  In- 
terval. 

Electric  clock  made  standard. 

Backup  lights  made  standard. 

Rust  resistant  underbody  parts  provided. 

Reduction  in  tire  size. 

Redesigned  fuel  tank,  filler  pipe,  and  fuel 
gauge. 

Deluxe  steering  wheel  made  standard. 

Larger  capacity  fuel  tank. 

Modified  air  cleaners. 

Redesigned  ignition  system. 

Redesigned  engine  mounts. 


Self-adjusting  brakes  Installed. 

Redesigned  brake  system. 

Seat  belt  attachment  Installed. 

Increase  In  needed  chassis  lubrication  in- 
terval. 

New  type  carpeting  provided. 

Electric  clock  made  standard. 

New  type  automatic  transmission. 

Reduction  in  tire  size. 

Heater  and  defroster  made  standard. 

Increase  in  fuel  filter  replacement  Interval. 

Backup  lights  made  optional. 

Electric  clock  made  optional. 

Redesigned  frame. 

Luggage  compartment  light  made  standard 

Redesigned  muffler. 

Deluxe  Interior  accessory  group  made 
standard. 

Lower  cost  hydraulic  master  brake  cylinder. 

1963     MODELS 

Warranty  period  extended. 

Electric  clock  made  optional. 

Closed  crankcase  ventilation  system  made 
standard. 

Modified  wiper  blades  and  assembly. 

Padded  Instrtiment  panel  made  standard. 

Wheel  covers  made  standard. 

Increased  horsepower  engine. 

Permanent  antl-freeze  made  standard. 

Redesigned  brakes. 

Redesigned  opening  device  for  vent 
windows. 

Redesigned  door  latches. 

Redesigned  suspension  system. 

Motor-operated  rear  window  made  stand- 
ard. 

New  type  automatic  transmission. 

Substitution  of  alternator  for  generator. 

Increase  in  needed  chassis  lubrication 
Interval. 

Increase  in  fuel  filter  replacement  interval. 

Self-adjusting  brakes  Installed, 

Substitution  of  hydraulic  valve  lifters  for 
mechanical. 

Increased  corrosion  resistant  muffler  and 
tall  pipe. 

Reduction  In  capacity  of  battery. 

Increase  In  capacity  of  battery. 

Modified  front  end  suspension. 

Redesigned  automatic  choke  system. 

Simplification  of  voltage  regulator  assem- 
bly. 

Reduction  in  tire  size. 
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Substitution  of  alternator  for  generator. 

Raductlon  In  warran'^y  period  on  ceramic 
muffler  and  tall  pipe. 

Increased  horsepower  engine. 

Decreased  horsepower  engine. 

E>estgn  changes  for  more  comfortable  rid- 
ing. 

Increase  In  tire  size. 

Reduction  In  tire  size 

Redesigned  door  latches. 

Wheel  covers  made  optional. 

Modified  seat  belt  attachments. 

Modified  heavy  duty  rear  a.xle. 

Seat  belt  attachments  Installed. 

Redesigned  springs 

Installation  of  front  stabilizer  bar. 

Redesigned  brakes. 

Redesigned  air  Alter. 

Harmonic  balancer  provided. 

Oenercitor  capacity  increased. 

Smaller  horn  size 

Reinforced  front  fender 

Redesigned  automatic  choke. 

Redesigned  propeller  shaft  gear 

Substitution  of  perimeter  type  frame  for 
X-frame. 

Redesigned  steering  gear 

Redesigned  exhaust  system. 

Modified  speedometer 

Molding  trim  package  made  standard 

Lower  horsepower  engine 

Decrease  In  diameter  of  stabilizer  and  in 
spring  rat«. 

Redesigned  tie  rod  and  ball  joint. 

Nylon  Insulation  added  to  secondary  spark 
plug  wires. 

Redesigned  traasmission 

1963    MODEI3 

Closed  crankcase  ventilation  system  made 
optional. 

Increased  horsepower  engine. 

Heater  made  standard 

Permanent  antl-freeze  made  standard. 

Baclcup  lights  made  standard. 

Rear  seat  foam  cushirm.s  made  standard 

Lower  horsepower  engine  and  different 
transmission  system 

Positive  throttle  return  added. 

Wheel  covers  made  optional. 

Redesigned  front  suspension. 

Redesigned  automatic  choke. 

Redesigned  power  steering 

Alternator  made  standard 

Rocker  panel  molding  made  standard. 

Redesigned  automatic  transmission. 

Padded  Instrument  pa.^.el  made  standard 

Redesigned  hood  insulation  fastener. 

Redesigned  strut  rcxi.s 

Substitution  of  cast  housing  for  stamping 
for  rear  axle 

Redesigned  exhaust  and  tall  pipe  assembly 

Redesigned  rear  suspension 

Substitution  of  alternator  for  generator 

Redesigned  steering  linkage 

Redesigned  hydraulic  valve  lifters. 

Redesigned  exhaust  system 

Modified  starter  motor 

Rede4Jgned  windshield  wipers 

White- wall  tires  made  standard. 

1969     MODELS 

Electric  clock  made  standard. 

Electric  clock  made  optional. 

Rear  seat  belts  made  standard 

Padded  sun  visors  made  standard 

Windshield  washer  made  standard. 

Backup-lights  made  standard. 

Manual  outside  mirror  made  standard. 

Padded  Instrument  panel  made  standard. 

Rear  seat   foam   cushion   made   standard. 

Ash  tray  light  and  cigar  lighter  made 
standard. 

Luggage  compartment  light  made  stand- 
ard. 

Olove  box  light  m.ide  standard. 

Parking  brake  warning  light  made  stand- 
ard. 

Instrument  panel  courtesy  light  made 
standard. 


Heavier  laminate  windshield 

23  percent  added  brake  lining  life. 

Redesigned  sealing  and  weather  stripping. 

Redesigned  dtxjr  handles 

Larger  tall  lamps  with  Increased  side  and 
rear  visibility. 

.Modified  ventilation  system. 

Greater  use  of  corrosion  resistant  ma- 
terials. 

Redesign  of  front  suspension  for  broader 
distribution  of  loads. 

Redesign   to  reduce  drive-train   vibration. 

Redesign  piston  rings. 

Redesigned  power  brakes 

Rear-door    dome    light    switches    added. 

Emergency  flasher  added. 

Substitution  of  open  for  closed  chankcase 
emission  system. 

Strengthened  rear  wheel  drive  attachment. 

Redesigned  rear  engine  mount. 

Redesigned  steering  column  and  knuckle. 

Redesigned  hydraulic  brake  lines. 

Redesigned  water  pump 

Redesigned  body  mountings. 

Redesigned  frame 

L.irger  bumpers. 

Redesigned  front  and  rear  suspension 
system.s 

Larger  rear  axle  shafts 

Larger  rear  wheel  bearings. 

Increased  horsepower  engine. 

Larger  radiator. 

Redesigned  exhaust  system. 

Redesigned  air  cleaner  element. 

[From  Automotive  News,  July  17,  19671 
Chryslcb   To   Skip  Some   Safett   Items  on 
Early  1968  s— Expected  To  Gain  Price  Ad- 

VA.NT.AOE    U.NTIL    Ja.VUAHY     1     DEADLINE 

(By  Charles  R    Plumb) 

Detroit — Chrysler  Corp.  will  beat  the  rest 
of  the  Industry  In  Introducing  1968-model 
cars,  but  the  new  models  are  slated  to  bow 
without  the  complete  safety  package  as 
standard  equipment  which  will  be  manda- 
tory on  all  ciirs  after  Jan    1.   1968. 

Among  the  missing  Items  will  be  shoulder 
harne.sses  and  center  seat  belts.  The  1968 
Chrysler.  Dodge.  Imperial  and  Plymouth  cars 
will  offer  harnesses  and  the  added  sets  of 
belts  as  extra-cost  options 

New  safety  Items  mandatory  after  Jan  1 
lire  expected  to  be  standard  on  other  makes 
of  cars  at  the  start  of  the  model  run 

Chrysler  Corp  h;ia  advanced  its  dealer  In- 
troduction date  of  1968  models  to  Sept.  14. 
one  week  earlier  than  originally  planned  and 
one  week  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  Industry. 

It  probably  will  be  the  first  in  the  Indus- 
try to  reve.il  h  >w  much  of  a  price  Increase 
consumers  will  find  In  the  new  models 

Not  only  will  consumers  and  dealers  be 
eager  to  learn  how  much  more  cars  wlU  cost 
In  the  new  model  year.  United  Auto  Workers 
officials  also  will  be  watching  pricing  sched- 
ules for  an  Indication  of  how  much  of  their 
new  contract  demands  makers  are  prepared 
to  meet 

Price  lncre,ises  on  1968  models  will  be 
necessary,  industry  officials  have  said,  to 
cover  the  cost  of  new  safety  features  and 
Increased  latKir  costs 

Chrysler  Corp  prices  may  not  be  up  so 
much  as  other  makers'  since  some  of  the 
new  safety  features  are  not  slated  to  be 
standard  at  the  start  of  the  model  year. 

There  are  Indications  now  that  consum- 
ers are  buying  late-model  '67s  at  an  acceler- 
ated rate  to  escape  paying  higher  prices  for 
'68  models 

Top  officials  of  several  auto  divisions  have 
told  .Automotive  News  they  believe  this  fac- 
tor accounts  In  part  for  the  current  high 
rate  of  travel  In  new-car  sales 

Auto  executives  have  been  careful  not  to 
say  how  much  prices  will  increase  In  '68.  but 
Henry  Ford  II,  chairman  of  Ford  Motor  Co  , 
did  say  at  Fords  st<x:khoIders'  meeting  this 
spring  that  price  rises  would  be  "substantial." 
"This  has  been  Interpreted  In  the  consumer 
press  to  mean  In  the  area  of  $150. 


Well-informed  Industry  observers,  however, 
now  think  that  the  price  Increases  may  be 
well  under  $100.  While  there  will  be  fewer 
new  safety  features  added  In  '68  than  In  '67,  a 
cost  factor  Is  Involved  In  alr-p)ollutlon  con- 
trols. 

Last  year.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  and  then  Chrys- 
ler Corp.  set  their  prices  on  new  models  ahead 
of  General  Motors.  When  GM  came  out  with 
an  average  Increase  of  $54  a  car.  Ford  rolled 
back  Its  price  tags  $31  to  an  average  of  $82 
a  car  and  Chrysler  cut  its  average  Increase 
from  $111  to  $79. 

In  1968  models,  two  added  sets  of  seat  belta, 
two  shoulder  harness  sets  and  side  Ughte, 
front  and  rear,  are  about  the  only  new  Items 
of  safety  equipment  that  were  not  standard 
on  •67s. 

There  also  will  be  some  design  changes — 
principally  Interior  Impact  are^is  and  an  Im- 
proved Impact-absorbing  steering  column — 
aimed  at  Improving  auto  safety,  but  makers 
may  find  It  difficult  to  Justify  price  hikes  on 
the  basis  of  these. 

Makers  generally  may  not  be  able  at  the 
start  of  the  run  to  comply  with  the  safety 
standard  .spelling  out  requirements  for  design 
of  Interior  impact  areas  because  these  have 
yet  to  be  defined.  They  are  expected  to  make 
any  changes  necessary  as  quickly  as  possible. 

But  American  Motors  and  GM  affirm  that 
they  win  offer  seat  belts  for  each  passenger 
seat  (generally  six  sets  for  cars  with  front 
bench  seats  and  five  for  cars  with  front 
bucket  seats)  and  two  sets  of  shoulder  har- 
nesses for  the  front  seat  as  standard  equip- 
ment at  the  start  of  the  '68  m<xlel  run. 

Ford  Division  says  full  seat  belts  and 
shoulder  harnesses  will  be  available  at  the 
start  of  the  model  run,  but  that  whether  to 
make  them  standard  "Is  a  policy  decision 
which  has  not  been  made  yet." 

Lincoln-Mercury  Division  says  It  expects 
to  offer  the  belts  and  harnesses  as  standard 
equipment   at  the  start  of  the  run. 

The  Chrysler  moveup  of  announcement 
date,  decided  on  In  the  last  two  or  three 
weeks,  evidences  optimism  In  the  continua- 
tion of  the  current  new-car  sales  spurt  and 
In  Chrysler's  ability  to  reach  a  labor  con- 
tract settlement  without  a  strike. 

Sept.  14  is  the  Industry's  earliest  new- 
model  announcement  date  in  at  least  nine 
years. 

This  year's  ■'hlft  from  Sept.  21  by  Chrys- 
ler Corp  was  announced  to  the  dealer  orga- 
nization In  a  letter  from  John  J.  Rlccardo, 
Chrysler's   aut<jmotlve  group   vice-president. 

He  cited  robust  new-car  sales,  the  prospect 
of  an  orderly  cleanup  of  Chrysler's  1967 
models  and  the  company's  two-week  earlier 
start  on  building  new  cars  this  year  as  fac- 
tors influencing  the  move. 

The  letter  stated.  In  part: 

"As  you  well  know,  the  market  for  new- 
car  sales  has  deveIop>ed  with  Increasing 
strength  In  the  last  three  months  and  there 
are  strong  Indications  that  buyer  Interest 
will  continue  at  a  hlu;h  level  and  generate 
an  orderly  cleanup  of  our  1967  models. 

"Additionally,  w  have  accelerated  our  new 
model  startup  by  approximately  two  weeks 
this  year.  By  the  end  of  August,  all  of  our 
assembly  plants  will  be  In  full  production 
and  new-car  availability  will  be  much  great- 
er than  last  year. 

"Advancement  of  our  announcement  date 
Is  designed  to  help  you  continue  the  sales 
momentum  you  have  generated  this  spring 
and  summer  and  which  we  anticipate  will 
carry  on  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 

"Our  new-car  announcement  plans  will 
assure  you  of  .naxlmum  availability  of  new- 
car  models  at  the  earliest  pH>sslble  date." 

Reilectln^  optimism  In  the  labor  picture, 
Rlccardo  added: 

"In  the  summer  period  ahead,  we  will  be 
negotiating  a  new  labor  contract  with  the 
United  Automobile  Workers.  Good  Judgnient 
dictates  that  we  plan  on  the  basis  that  these 
negotiations   will    be   successfully   concluded 
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with  no  Interruption  to  normal  business 
operations. 

"This  Is  our  approach,  and  we  urge  you 
to  take  the  same  approach.  To  do  otherwise 
could  reduce  your  sales  and  profits." 

Chrysler  Is  In  better  position  to  advance 
showroom  dates  than  the  other  makers  be- 
cause It  will  begin  production  of  '68s  earlier 
than  the  others. 

Six  of  Chrysler's  seven  assembly  plants 
are  slated  to  start  '68  operations  July  24. 
This  would  give  the  company  Just  over  six 
weeks  of  production  before  the  expiration 
of  Its  labor  contract  on  Sept.  6. 

Based  on  last  year's  performance,  this 
could  give  Chrysler-Plymouth  and  Dodge 
dealers  100,000  t</  125,000  new  models  by  an- 
nouncement time  even  If  Chrysler  shovUd  be- 
come the  primary  strike  target  of  the  UAW 
negotiations. 

Additionally,  the  corporation  Is  planning 
to  step  up  dally  car  production  schedules 
for  at  least  four  of  Its  assembly  plants  In- 
cluding a  20  percent  boost  at  the  St.  Louis 
facility. 

Chrysler  Is  not  alone  In  planning  hefty 
production  schedules  for  the  '68  startup. 
General  Motors  has  said  It  will  build  cars  at 
a  hearty  rate  In  August  and  September. 

A  top  executive  of  one  GM  car  division 
has  said  his  division's  programming  calls  for 
availability  of  30,000  more  cars  at  announce- 
ment date  than  dealers  had  of  the  '67s  last 
debut  date. 

Some   Devices   Required   on   January   Cars 

Won't  Be  on  Earlier  Models — Late  Safktt 

Deadline  Confuses  Pricing  of  1968  Autos; 

Extent  of  Expected  Rise  Is  Debated 

Detroit. — When  some  1968-model  cars  are 
Introduced  In  September,  they  won't  Include 
as  standard  equipment  all  the  safety  devices 
the  Government  will  require  on  all  new  cars 
sold  after  next  Jan.  1. 

The  missing  equipment,  however  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  made  standard  In  time  for  the 
Jan.  1  deadline. 

But  the  development  promises  to  compli- 
cate the  pricing  of  1968  cars.  It  is  generaly 
expected  that  prices  of  1968-models  will  go 
up  to  cover  the  cost  of  extra  safety  and  anti- 
smog  devices,  as  well  as  other  Increased  costs. 
Top  auto  men  have  said  so  publicly. 

However,  the  amount  of  the  proposed  In- 
crease Is  already  controversial.  Two  senators 
have  asked  the  auto  companies  to  Justify  any 
price  Increases  they  plan  to  make  on  the 
basis  of  extra  safety  equipment.  Other  gov- 
ernment officials  have  said  a  "substantial" 
increase,  blamed  on  the  safety  standards, 
wouldn't  be  Justified.  Detrolters  have  pri- 
vately mentioned  Increases  of  $100  or  more 
for  everything. 

The  question  Is  how  much  prices  will  go 
up  when  cars  without  all  the  safety  gear  are 
first  put  on  sale.  And  the  complication  is 
compounded  because  the  cars  missing  the 
equipment  will  be  Introduced  and  presum- 
ably priced  before  other  cars  equipped  with 
all  the  devices  the  Government  will  require. 

Chrysler  Corp.'s  1968  models  will  start 
rolling  off  assembly  lines  later  this  month  of- 
fering shoulder  harnesses  and  lap  seat  belts 
for  middle  seat  passengers  as  optional  equip- 
ment at  extra  cost. 

American  Motors  Corp.'s  19S8  Rambler 
Americans  scheduled  for  sale  before  Jan.  1 
won't  have  the  special  door  latches  required 
by  the  standards. 

The  standards  say  that  door  latches  on  cars 
sold  next  year  have  to  be  stronger  than  on 
current  models.  In  addition,  American  Motor 
said  It  hasn't  yet  gotten  Its  steering  columns 
modified  in  accord  with  another  safety  stand- 
ard that  limits  the  amount  of  .«pace  they 
can  move  rearward  during  a  collision.  "But 
we'll  have  this  worked  out  well  before  the 
Jan.  1  deadline,"  says  a  spokesman. 

Chrysler  and  AMC  will  start  selling  their 


1068  models  before  the  other  two  auto 
makers.  Chrysler's  new  model  Introduction  Is 
scheduled  for  Sept.  14,  with  AMC  Introducing 
Sept.  20.  Ford  Motor  Co.  and  General  Motors 
Corp.  plan  debuts  for  Sept.  21-22.  New  cars 
are  normally  priced  a  few  days  before  they 
go  on  sale. 

It's  not  clear  whether  Ford  and  General 
Motors  plan  to  meet  all  the  safety  standards 
from  the  start  of  1968  model  production. 

Ford  says  It  hasn't  yet  decided  whether  it 
win  Include  the  middle  seat  belts  and  the 
shoulder  harnesses  as  standard  equipment 
from  the  start  of  the  1968  model  run,  or  wait 
till  the  Jem.  1  deadline  for  compliance.  GM 
Isn't  saying  what  it  plans  to  do.  "We  have 
nothing  to  announce  at  this  time,"  says  a 
spokesnukn. 

The  equipment  scheduled  to  be  missing 
from  Chrysler's  cars  this  fall  Is  expected  to 
be  highly  controversial  among  car  buyers. 
Some  auto  men  say  the  extra  belts  and 
shoulder  harnesses  "will  make  the  inside 
of  1968  cars  look  like  a  bowl  of  spaghetti," 
or  "a  snake  pit." 

Detroit  observers  also  note  these  contro- 
versial safety  Items  make  up  the  major  share 
of  the  extra  devices  required  by  the  1968 
standards.  Besides  extra  belts  and  harnesses, 
lights  visible  from  the  side  of  the  car  are 
about  the  only  devices  required  by  the  1968 
standards  that  weren't  already  on  1967  model 
cars. 


FIREARMS  CONTROL 

Mr,  DODD.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
question  as  to  the  position  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
firearms  control  legislation. 

Overwhelmingly,  the  public  supports 
the  legislation  I  have  introduced  and 
which  is  now  pending  in  committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate. 

Evidence  of  this  support  has  been 
clearly  expressed  in  the  editorials  of 
large  and  small  newspapers  across  the 
country. 

Immediately  after  I  introduced  fire- 
arms legislation  early  this  year — S.  1  and 
the  administration's  {unendment  No. 
90 — the  American  public  proclaimed  its 
support  of  that  legislation. 

I  will  not  belabor  that  issue  at  this 
time.  However,  for  the  benefit  of  Sena- 
tors as  they  consider  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
sampling  of  editorials  from  such  out- 
stand  newspapers  as  the  Newark,  N.J., 
Star-Ledger;  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Adver- 
tiser; Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Journal;  the 
Boston,  Christian  Science  Monitor;  the 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Globe-Times;  the  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  Tribune;  the  Erie,  Pa., 
Times-News;  the  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Post- 
Dispatch;  the  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Journal;  the 
Miami,  Fla.,  News;  the  Providence,  R.I., 
Journal;  the  Riverside,  Calif.,  Enter- 
prise; the  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Tribune; 
the  Helena,  Mont.,  Independent  Record; 
the  Utica,  N.Y.,  Press;  the  Portsmouth, 
N.H.,  Herald;  the  St.  Petersburg.  Fla., 
Times;  the  Colorado  Springs  Gazette- 
Telegraph;  the  Saginaw,  Mich.,  News; 
the  Louisville,  Ky.,  Courier- Journal;  the 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Globe- Democrat;  the 
Baltimore  News  American;  the  Balti- 
more Sun,  and  several  others  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  The  feeling  of  the  public 
is  clear;  the  public  wants  more  effective 
Federal  control  over  the  sale  of  firearms. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


(From  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Star-Ledger,  June 

30,  1967] 

Federal  RsspONsiBiLmr 

There's  a  frustrating  futility  In  New  Jer- 
sey's pioneering  gun  registration  law,  some- 
thing akin  to  the  little  Dutch  boy  who  stuffed 
his  finger  in  the  dike  to  stem  the  raging, 
turbulent  sea  that  threatened  his  home. 

New  Jersey  stands  helplessly  alone,  an 
oasis  of  reason  struggling  to  overcome  mas- 
sive governmental  Indifference  of  the  federal 
government  and  other  states  In  an  area  of 
broad  public  concern  that  urgently  demands 
official  action. 

within  the  state  proper,  the  nine-month- 
old  gun  law  has  been  effective.  About  3,000 
persons  with  arrest  records  or  for  causes 
cited  In  the  statute  have  been  denied  iden- 
tification cards  required  to  purchase  firearms 
In  this  state,  but  many  have  evaded  this  legal 
proscription  by  merely  going  out  of  New  Jer- 
sey to  buy  guns.  And  there  could  be  many 
more  who  simply  did  not  attempt  to  go 
through  the  formalities  of  registration  be- 
cause they  knew  they  could  not  meet  require- 
ments; they  Just  skipped  across  state  lines 
and  bought  guns. 

Attorney  General  Arthur  Sills,  the  major 
advocate  of  Jersey's  gun  control,  disclosed 
he  Is  working  with  federal  officials  in  an  at- 
tempt to  curb  the  Interstate  flow  of  weapons 
Into  this  state,  but  this  hardly  seems  to  be 
the  solution.  It  Is  merely  a  transitory,  stop- 
gap measure  that  may  stop  some  of  this 
Illegal  trafficking  In  firearms  but  will  never 
effectively  close  it  off  entirely. 

What  Is  happening  should  not  have  been 
entirely  unexpected;  but  what  Is  natvu-ally 
disturbing  to  Mr.  Sills  and  other  concerned 
officials  Is  the  magnitude  of  this  Illegal  out- 
of-state  trafficking  In  firearms.  The  flouting 
of  law  and  authority  has  a  broad  corrosive 
effect  on  society;  It  Infects  younger  people 
who  see  their  elders  breaking  the  law. 

The  irony,  of  course,  Is  that  the  law  Is 
specifically  designed  to  protect  the  commu- 
nity, keeping  weapons  out  of  the  hands  of 
persons  with  criminal  records,  mental  defec- 
tives, alcoholics  and  dope  addicts.  It  U  a 
sound  law  in  principle  but  It  is  critically 
flawed  by  the  elemental  lack  of  federal  leg- 
islation that  would  make  it  apply  universally. 

Gun  control  measures  have  been  bottled 
up  In  Congress,  stymied  by  powerful  lobbies 
representing  sportsmen  and  hunting  inter- 
ests. The  Administration  has  not  shown  suf- 
ficient interest  to  stir  legislative  action.  It 
Is  an  apathy  that  appears  to  be  at  cross- 
purpose  with  Presidential  concern  over  the 
alarming  rise  in  the  Incidence  of  crime  In 
America.  There  Is  an  Intimate  Interlocking 
of  cause  and  effect  in  crime  and  the  easy 
accessibility  to  weapons.  The  President  could 
deal  with  both  problems  simultaneously  by 
incorporating  an  effective  federal  gun  statute 
regulating  Interstate  sales  of  weapons  with 
the  omnibus  bill  directed  against  crime  In 
the  streets. 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  July  22,  1967] 
Too   Many   Guns 

The  preliminary  finding  of  a  Senate  staff 
investigator  is  that  more  than  half  the  per- 
sons arrested  with  pistols  in  Newark  during 
the  riots  had  criminal  records,  and  could  not 
legally  own  pistols  under  New  Jersey's  gun 
control  law.  But  Interstate  mall  order  pur- 
chases make  a  mockery  of  any  state's  at- 
tempt to  control  firearms.  An  Administration 
bill  getting  nowhere  in  Congress  would  pre- 
vent mall-order  sales  of  guns  and  counter 
sales  of  pistols  to  nonresidents  of  a  state,  as 
well  as  require  identification  of  purchasers 
and  prevent  the  Import  of  military  surplus 
pistols. 

Successful  lobbying  by  the  National  Rifle 
Association  has  blocked  this  clearly  needed 
legislation  for  years.  Yet  none  of  the  contem- 
plated controls  would  keep  guns  from  hunt- 
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era  or  peraona  legitimately  Deeding  them 
for  safety.  It  should  not  require  the  auas- 
Blnatlon  of  a  President  with  a  m&ll-order 
rifle  or  a  uilper  battle  in  a  major  city  to  pry 
thla  leclalatlon  loose  But  these  things  have 
at  least  served  to  show  the  disastrous  folly 
of  our  present  guns-for-everyone  laxity. 

[From    the    St.    Petersburg     (Pla.)     Times. 

July  6.  19671 

School   ro«  Assassins 

"The  absence  of  sensible  gun  control  legis- 
lation Is  not  only  unreasonable.  It  la  an  open 
and  permanent  Invitation  to  violence  and 
disorder." 

The  writer  of  these  words  is  no  far-out 
Utopian.  He  is  Defease  Secretary  Robert  S. 
McNamara. 

McNamara  was  moved  to  this  strong  ap- 
peal for  congressional  action  on  pending 
gun  control  bills  by  the  events  surrounding 
the  arrest  In  New  York  last  month  of  a  group 
of  Red  Chlna-orlented  terrorists  accused  of 
plotting  the  assassination  of  moderate  civil 
rights  leaders. 

Seized  with  the  16  prisoners  were  more 
than  30  weapons.  1,000  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion and  various  explosives. 

McNamara  has  two  reasons  for  being 
alanzved: 

The  group,  organized  behind  a  front  called 
the  Jamaica  Rifle  and  Pistol  Club,  bad  held 
target  practice  at  three  National  Guard 
armories  under  the  Defense  Department. 

According  to  New  York  Sen.  Robert  P 
Kennedy,  the  club  "apparently  was  affiliated 
with  and  received  a  certificate  of  endorse- 
ment from  the  National  Rifle  Association, 
and  thus  under  present  regulations  was  en- 
titled to  participate  In  the  civilian  marks- 
manship program." 

That's  the  heart  of  the  problem  with  guns. 
When  they  are  so  easily  obtained,  no  one  can 
tell  whether  they  will  be  used  to  fire  at  a 
target,  a  civil  rights  leader  or  a  president. 

McNamara  says  Congress  has  tied  his 
hands  in  giving  the  NRA  controls  over  the 
civilian  marksmanship  program.  But  even 
the  powerful  NRA  cannot,  we  believe,  force 
the  Defense  Department  to  continue  a  pro- 
gram that  Is  so  loosely  run  that  U  S.  tax- 
payers pay  for  the  training  of  assassins. 

[From  the  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Herald, 

July  11.  1967! 

NRA'3  TiSED  Old  Song 

The  National  Rifle  Association  Is  stUl 
thrumming  away  relentlessly  at  Its  favorite 
tune:  Congress  has  no  business  enacting  the 
admlnlstratlon-backed  gun  control  law  be- 
cause It  would  curb  sportsmen's  and  other 
legitimate  gun  users'  ready  access  to  the 
guns  they  want.  Though  the  tune  is  mo- 
notonous In  the  extreme.  It  continues  to 
have  a  magic  effect  In  Congress. 

There  are  variations  on  the  central  theme, 
notably  that  shooting  Is  a  great  organized 
sport  (which  hardly  anyone  denies  i  and 
that  the  NRA's  programs  have  done  won- 
dera  for  national  defense  i  which  is  open 
to  s«rlo\is  question ) .  But  for  the  most  part 
the  National  Rifle  Association's  lobbyists 
against  gun  control  laws  spend  their  time 
pllnklng  out  that  favorite  tune  over  and 
over  again. 

Wltn  good  effect  from  Its  standpoint,  un- 
fortunately. The  other  day  Sen.  Tydlngs  of 
Maryland  challenged  the  NRA  to  stop  block- 
ing tha  gun  control  bill  with  "wild,  inac- 
curata  and  Irresponsible  misrepresentation." 

But  on  the  same  occasion  he  acknowledged 
that  the  bill  which  has  "languished  In  Con- 
gross  for  two  years  Is  hardly  closer  to  pas- 
sage now  than  on  the  day  It  was  Intro- 
duced.' 

President  Harold  W.  Classen  of  the  NRA 
responded  with  variations  on  the  familiar 
theme,  and  Intimated  that  the  availability 
of  guns  has  no  bearing  on  the  crime  rate. 


The  National  Rifle  Association  may  do  It- 
self serious  harm  If  It  does  not  temper  Its 
stubborn,  self-serving  hostility  toward  rea- 
sonable gun  control. 

Public  sentiment  for  such  legislation  Is 
rising.  Congress  should  bend  a  more  atten- 
tive ear  to  the  public  will,  and  spend  less 
time  listening  to  the  NRA's  tired  old  theme 
song 

I  Prom  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Times.  June  22,  1967) 
Stop  This  SuBsror 

Strongest  pressure  against  an  effective  gun 
control  act  by  Congress  has  come  from  the 
National  Rifle  Association. 

For  many  .Vmericans  the  failure  to  pass 
some  kind  of  giui  control  legislation — three 
and  a  half  years  after  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy  by  a  mall  order  rifle — 
13  one  of  the  worst  contemporary  U.S.  fail- 
ures. 

Now  comes  the  astonishing  news  that  Con- 
gress may  vote  a  $2  3  million  subsidy  to  the 
National  Rifle  Association.  The  rationale  Is 
apparently  to  aid  people  m  the  use  of  arms. 

NR.\  la  a  major  lobby  group  and  the  pro- 
posed subsidy  program  should  be  eliminated. 


Ing  weapons.  But  a  law  of  this  kind  may  sat- 
isfy gun-control  champions  for  a  while,  and 
It  will  definitely  give  the  police  a  new  tool 
for  detaining  persons  who  possess  guns  Il- 
legally. 


(From  the  Baltimore  News  American, 
July  26.  19671 
Deadly  Delay 

The  failure  by  Congress  to  enact  any  really 
effective  Federal  firearms  conuol  law  has 
long  been  a  disgrace.  Not  even  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Kennedy  with  a  J12  78  mall 
order  nfle  was  enough  to  spur  the  kind  of 
clamp-down  the  powerful  lobby  of  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Assn  has  s<j  bitterly  and  so  suc- 
cessfully opposed. 

Today  the  NRA  lobby  still  Is  blocking  effec- 
tive action  In  Washington.  And  today,  also, 
the  grim  results  of  stalling  sire  being  mani- 
fested by  the  evergrowing  presence  of  sniper 
ftre  In  our  riot-ravaged  cities  Guns,  readily 
available  to  anyone,  thla  summer  have  been 
brought  out  by  criminals  and  racist  incendi- 
aries to  wage  open  bullet  warfare  against  the 
forces  of  law. 

This  enormously  dangerous  development 
makes  it  absolutely  imperative  for  Congress 
to  take  the  .step  It  has  so  lone  .^voided.  Its 
Inaction  now  has  become  far  worse  than  a 
disgrace  Continuing  easy  access  to  guns  Is 
threatening  the  security  of  the  nation.  In- 
terstate mall  order  shipments  of  rifles  and 
shotguns  simply  must  be  halted 

Past  opp>o8ltlon  by  the  NBA  to  such  legis- 
lation Is  understandable  even  If  it  h<is  been 
utterly  selfish  and  short-sighted  Now.  how- 
ever, the  situation  has  changed  In  the  most 
radical  and  sinister  way.  In  fact.  If  the  self- 
proclaimed  sportsmen  and  patriots  of  the 
NRA  are  ever  to  perform  a  vital  service  to 
their  country  they  could  do  so  now  by  mov- 
ing for  congressional  action  Instead  of  fight- 
ing to  block  It.  Whether  they  alter  their  posi- 
tion or  not,  Congress  itself  can  delay  no 
longer 

The  fruit  of  further  failure  to  control  the 
sale  and  p>o6se3slon  of  guns  could  be  full- 
scale  civil  warfare. 

(Prom  the  Rock  Island  ( 111  )  .\rgus, 

June  30,  19671 

At  Last,  Gun  Cont«ol 

Legislative  enactment  of  a  mild  Illinois 
gun  control  law  appears  to  have  been  assured 
with  Senate  acceptance  of  House  amend- 
ments to  the  so-called  Arrlngton  bills  The 
measure  now  goes  to  Gov.  Kerner 

It  provides  for  the  registration  of  gun 
owners  Instead  of  guna,  as  proposed  In  rival 
bills,  and  bars  registration  to  oonvlcted 
felons,  anyone  under  21  who  has  been  con- 
victed of  a  misdemeanor,  narcotics  addicts 
and  anyone  who  has  been  a  mental  patient 
within  the  past  five  years. 

No  gun  control  law,  as  we  have  pointed 
out  before,  will  keep  crUnlnala  from  obtaln- 


|Prom  the  Saginaw  (Mich.)  News, 

July  10.  19671 

Why  Allow  Rhxemen  "DErENSE"  Sdbsidt? 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  says  his 
cost-reducing  efforts  saved  f914  million  in 
military  spending  during  the  fiscal  year  that 
ended  June  30. 

Said  Mr.  McNamara:  "There  must  be  water 
somewhere  in  our  $73  billion  budget  for  this 
year.  I  propose  to  find  It  and  wring  it  out." 

Those  are  laudable  sentiments  from  a  man 
who  Is  so  beset  by  legitimate  military  out- 
lays that  he  has  expressed  his  personal  dls- 
may  over  failure  of  Congress  to  enact  gun- 
control  legislation. 

Mr.  McNamara  stoppyed  short  of  saying 
that  the  high  cost  of  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  it 
staggering  enough  without  his  department's 
being  called  upon  to  subsidize  national  rifle 
matches  at  a  coet  of  $3  million  a  year. 

National  Rifle  Association  Members  com- 
pete In  month-long  matches.  The  Govern- 
ment not  only  makes  available  a  military 
base  as  the  site  of  thla  contest  but  also  pays 
for  the  contestants'  travel  expenses,  lodging 
and  meals.  Throughout  the  year  National 
Rifle  Association  members  are  also  entitled 
to  free  ammunition,  the  loan  of  military 
weapons,  and  the  right  to  buy  others  at  cost. 

Critics  have  commented  before  Congress 
that  this  little-known  subsidy  serves  no  use- 
ful defense  purpose.  These  sportsmen  are  as 
well  able  to  finance  their  hobby  as  are  golfers 
or  swimmers. 

But  beyond  the  lack  of  Justification  for 
subsidizing  the  marksmanship  program  and 
rifle  matches,  the  National  Rifle  Association 
has  Injected  Itself  Into  an  area  of  concern 
that  carries  with  It  the  disturbing  tinge  of 
vigilante  assumption  of  law  enforcement's 
proper  authority. 

For  years  the  NRA  has  fought  legislative 
restraints  upon  the  sale  of,  and  traffic  In, 
firearms.  It  has  argued  that  citizens  have  a 
"constitutional  right"  to  keep  arms  In  their 
homes,  which  they  do  not.  It  claims  that 
legal  restraints  upon  the  sale  and  ownership 
of  firearms  are  unconstitutional,  and  would 
prevent  homeowners  from  defending  them- 
selves against  criminals. 

Now,  the  association's  members  are  urged 
to  form  themselves  Into  armed  civilian 
bands,  and  the  language  of  the  NRA,  as  ap- 
peared in  a  spring  publication  of  "The  Amer- 
ican Rifleman",  had  this  editorial  comment: 

"With  homefront  safeguards  spotty  and 
uncertain,  the  armed  citizen  represents  a 
potential  community  stabilizer.  His  support 
of  law  and  order,  whether  as  a  civilian  mem- 
ber of  the  posse  comltatus  or  as  one  of  the 
unorganized  mlUta  defined  as  the  'whole 
body  of  ablebodled  male  citizens,'  could 
prove  essential." 

As  one  New  England  newspaper  com- 
mented, there  could  be  "nothing  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  security  of  the  community  and 
Its  Inhabitants  than  for  NRA's  advice  to  be 
followed.  Elspeclally  since  some  of  the  urban 
disorders  of  1966  cited  to  strengthen  the 
NRA's  exhortation  had  a  racial  basis." 

(Prom  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal,  May  15, 

19671 

Hkavilt  Ahmed  Citizens 

Policy  discovery  of  a  sizable  arms  cache 
In  Warwick  Is  an  example  of  the  startling 
ease  with  which  Rhode  Islanders  can  arm 
themselves  heavily  despite  strict  state  laws 
over  the  purchase  of  weapons. 

The  fact  that  America,  the  world's  citadel 
of  freedom,  also  has  the  world's  most  heavily 
airped  citizenry  la  nothing  to  be  casual  about 
Too  many  of  us  fall  to  recognize  thla  critical 
flaw  In  our  collective  public  safety.  No  mu- 
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ulclpallty  nor  state  can  mend  this  flaw  by 
Itself.  Witness  the  ease  with  which  Rhode 
Island  residents  of  any  age  and  In  whatever 
emotional  or  mental  state  can  acquire  from 
a  surplus  gun  bouse  lethal  weapons  at 
bargain  prices  by  mall. 

Thla  dangerous  situation  leads  to  the 
familiar  but  fundamental  question:  What 
valid  reason  la  there  for  the  Interstate  mall 
order  gun  traffic  In  the  first  place  except  to 
profit  the  aurplus  gun  brokers?  A  variety  of 
public  opinion  polls  shows  a  majority  favor- 
ing a  proposal  that  the  federal  government 
ought  to  run  these  gun  houses  out  of  busi- 
ness. To  halt  the  loose  gun  trafllc,  however, 
requires  federal  legislation  which  Is  proving 
most  difficult  to  enact  In  any  useful  form 
because  Washington's  powerful  gun  lobbies 
refuse  to  face  up  to  certain  Important  truths. 

The  most  Important  of  these  truths  Is 
that  many  a  rifleman  and  sportsman  who  has 
reflected  on  the  surplus  gun  problem  has 
come  around  to  upholding  hla  obligation  to 
strive  for  "domestic  tranquillity"  as  strongly 
as  he  does  his  right  to  protect  his  home  with 
firearms  and  to  hunt  game.  Is  It  asking  too 
much  of  the  leaders  of  the  gun  lobby  to 
divide  their  reverence  for  what  the  Second 
Amendment  has  to  say  about  bearing  arms 
with  what  the  Constitution's  Preamble  has 
to  say  about  Insuring  domestic  tranquility? 

The  obvious  and  grave  hazards  Implicit  In 
the  easy  aVEillablllty  of  weapons  In  the  tT.S. 
probably  will  be  corrected  only  when  those 
now  raising  the  strongest  voices  against  gun 
controls  see  the  light  and  accommodate  their 
position  on  gun  ovmershlp  to  the  responsi- 
bilities that  must  tmderlle  effective  public 
safety. 

[From  the  Riverside  (Calif.)  Enterprise, 

May    9,    1967] 

Sportsmen  All 

All  along  we  were  led  to  believe  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association,  "foremost  guardian 
of  the  American  tradition  and  Constitutional 
right  of  citizens  to  keep  and  bear  arms,"  was 
Just  an  organization  of  sportsmen  bent  on 
shooting  away  at  small  targets  and  lesser 
game  with  a  minimum  of  legal  restrictions. 

But  It  turns  out  the  NRA  has  larger  targets 
and  bigger  game  In  mind,  too. 

Now  the  National  Rlfie  Association  has 
advised  Its  membership — put  at  800,000 — 
that  good  as  the  police  may  be,  they  can 
only  be  relied  upon  up  to  a  certain  point 
when  a  mob  is  In  action.  And,  reliable  as 
the  National  Guard  may  be,  In  support  of 
your  local  police,  what  If  the  troops  are 
overseas  fighting  a  war? 

The  NRA's  answer  Is  armed  civilian  peases 
and  association  membership  Is  encotu'aged 
to  form  such  units. 

This  Is  all  for  home  protection,  because 
not  only  Is  there  the  problem  of  riots,  but 
"some  courts  seem  to  pamper  criminals." 

And  so,  the  sportsmen,  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  worried  about  gun  control 
legislation,  are  going  to  protect  us  all, 
against  the  rioters,  and,  if  only  by  implica- 
tion, when  the  courts  fall  us  by  pampering 
criminals. 

The  National  Rifle  Association's  case 
sounds  curiously  like  that  of  the  Black 
Panthers,  the  armed  Negroes  who  Invaded 
the  State  Assembly  in  Sacramento  last  week 
to  dramatize  their  argument  that  they  need 
to  go  around  armed  for  protection,  too. 

The  NRA  contends  that  "with  home-front 
safeguards  spotty  and  uncertain,  the  armed 
citizen  represents  a  potential  conomunlty 
stabilizer." 

Or  a  potential  community  menace. 

Who  protects  people  from  their  extra-legal 
protectors? 

(From  the  Plttsfleld  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Eagle, 

July  6.  1967) 

Why  SuBsmtzK  Shooting? 

One  good  thing  has  been  accomplished  by 

the  so-far-unsuccessful  attempt  to  enact  new 


federal  gun-control  legislation:  It  has  turned 
a  scorching  spotlight  on  that  i>owerful  spe- 
cial-Interest group  known  as  the  National 
Rifle  Association  (NRA) . 

In  the  course  of  backing  weapons-curbing 
bills,  congressmen  are  showing  up  the  rifle 
association  as  the  hard-lobbying,  tax-aided 
outfit  It  Is.  The  disclosures  should  give  pause 
even  to  some  of  the  association's  700,000 
members. 

No  longer  can  it  be  seriously  argued  that 
the  millions  of  government  dollars  going  to 
the  NRA  produce  a  fair  return  In  enhanced 
national  security.  In  the  nuclear  age  when 
military  training  is  thorough  and  expert, 
civilian  marksmanship  exercises  bear  less 
relationship  to  real  soldiering  than  does  a 
Boy  Scout  campout.  Pew  taxpayers.  If  asked, 
would  be  willing  to  shell  out  money  to  help 
their  gun-totlng  nelghbora  practice  their 
hobby  at  public  expense. 

The  point  was  made  by  Senator  Edward 
M.  Kennedy  last  week,  and  very  effectively. 
In  a  letter  to  Defense  Secretary  McNamara, 
Senator  Kennedy  asked  the  department  to 
call  off  the  government-financed  national 
rifle  matches  at  Camp  Perry  In  Ohio.  The 
matches,  the  climax  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association's  year-long  program  and  open 
only  to  NBA  members,  are  federally  under- 
written to  the  tune  of  $3  million  a  year. 

Voicing  grave  reservations  about  the  value 
of  the  government-aided  marksmanship  pro- 
grams, "and  especially  about  the  privileged 
position  given  the  NRA  under  that  program," 
the  senator  suggested  that  Camp  Perry  on 
Lake  Erie  be  used  instead  for  a  summer  camp 
for  underprivileged  young  people  from  Cleve- 
land, Toledo  and  other  racially  troubled 
cities. 

As  It  happened.  Defense  Secretary  McNa- 
mara passed  the  buck  on  the  rifle  matches, 
saying  they  were  the  responsibility  of  C3on- 
gress  rather  than  his  department.  Declaring 
that  the  basic  Issue  is  sensible  use  of  fire- 
arms, Mr.  McNamara  expressed  dismay  that 
"Congress  has  been  so  remiss  In  enacting  the 
necessary  controls  to  assure  that  the  sales 
and  use  of  weapons  are  effectively  kept  out  of 
the  hands  of  those  who  use  them  to  threaten 
the  right  of  free  dissent." 

So  the  immediate  question  of  government 
support  for  the  rifle  matches  was  left  un- 
answered, with  the  defense  secretary  unwill- 
ing to  cut  off  the  money  and  the  senator 
imable  to  pass  new  legislation  slnglehanded. 
But  the  exchange  of  views  did  bring  to  light 
the  unjustified  government  subsidy  of  the 
rifle  association.  And  it  did  underline  the 
belief  of  two  respected  national  leaders  that 
the  flrearms  traffic  must  be  curbed  by  law. 


(Prom  the  St.  Louis    (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch. 
July  12,  1967] 

FlREABMS    STTLL    UNCONTROLLED 

Congressional  subservience  to  a  pressure 
group,  especially  one  backed  by  the  Penta- 
gon, Is  on  display  again  thla  week  as  for 
the  fifth  year  In  a  row  the  Senate  considers 
federal  flrearms  control.  The  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy,  not  to  mention  Inci- 
dents such  as  the  random  execution  done  at 
the  University  of  Texas,  surely  ought  to  have 
brought  about  reasonable  control  of  the 
distribution  of  flrearms,  especially  by  mall. 

Action  has  been  balked,  however,  largely 
by  the  National  Rifle  AssocUtlon,  supposedly 
In  the  name  of  sportsmen.  The  long-time 
patron  of  the  NRA  is  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment which  spends  $3,000,000  a  year  to  con- 
duct the  shooting  matches  at  Camp  Perry 
on  Lake  Erie,  and  also  suppUes  free  ammu- 
nition and  rifles  at  or  below  cost  to  NRA 
groups.  Among  these  have  been  found  anti- 
labor  goon  squads  and  extremist  political 
outflts  such  as  the  so-called  Jamaica  Rifle 
and  Pistol  Club,  17  of  whose  members  re- 
cently were  Indicted  for  plotting  the  assas- 
sination of  civil  rights  leaders.  For  the  sake 
of  Its  own  good  name,  the  NRA  ought  to  be 
eager  for  safeguards. 


Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  recently 
wrote  to  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  that  he 
Is  "frankly  shocked  that  Congress  has  been 
BO  remiss  In  enacting  the  necessary  con- 
trols to  assure  that  sales  and  use  of  weapons 
are  effectively  kept  out  of  the  hand  of  bigots 
and  extremists."  But  he  did  not  respond  to 
the  Senator's  suggestion  that  Instead  of  for 
rifle  matches  Camp  Perry  be  used  as  a  sum- 
mer recreation  center  for  slum  children. 
However  Secretary  McNamara  may  feel 
about  that,  he  might  tell  the  Senate  that 
It  ought  to  do  more  than  adopt  the  Hruska 
bill  which  requires  little  more  than  a  seven- 
day  wait  In  fllllng  mall  orders  for  pistols, 
not  rifles  and  shotguns.  How  alarmed  are 
Senators  about  "crime  In  the  streets"? 

(From  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal. 

July  12.  1967] 
TtME  To  Go  ON  Offensive  for  a  Gun  Law 

Once  again  a  Senate  subcommittee  Is  hold- 
ing hearings  on  flrearms  legislation.  Wit- 
nesses appear  to  stress  the  need  for  restraints 
on  the  Insane  traffic  In  flrearms  In  this  coun- 
try. They  tell  what  Is  by  now  a  familiar 
horror  story. 

Our  lack  of  controls  on  the  distribution 
of  deadly  flrearms  Is  an  Invitation  to  vio- 
lence and  murder.  Any  nut  can  get  his  hands 
on  a  gun  more  easily  than  he  can  get  a  driv- 
er's license.  Any  Juvenile  can  get  a  gun  as 
easily  as  he  can  get  a  record  album.  It  Isn't 
even  very  difficult  for  a   child  to  get  one. 

This  Is  a  situation  which  no  civilized  so- 
ciety should  abide.  Yet  abide  It  we  do.  Con- 
gressional efforts  to  enact  curbs  on  gun  sales 
have  failed  year  after  year. 

This  year,  the  Johnson  administration  is 
proposing  restrictions  on  the  flrearms  traffic 
as  a  i>art  of  its  antl-crlme  package.  The  ad- 
ministration's bill  would  prohibit  mail-order 
sales  of  firearms,  forbid  over-the-counter 
sale  of  handguns  to  nonresidents  of  a  state, 
require  identification  and  age  of  purchasers 
of  firearms  from  federally  licensed  dealers 
and  halt  the  Importation  of  military  surplus 
handguns. 

HT7NTERS  aren't  THE  TARGETS 

This  Is  a  sensible,  reasonable  bill.  It  Is  not 
aimed  at  legitimate  sportsmen.  Huntera 
would  atlU  be  free  to  hunt  and  marksman- 
ship clubs  would  still  operate. 

But  you  would  never  know  this  from  the 
propaganda  mounted  against  this  legisla- 
tion by  the  National  Rlfie  Association.  Thla 
organization,  by  the  way.  Is  subsidized  by  the 
government  which  Is  seeking  the  gun  curbs 
the  NRA  opposes. 

One  measure  of  how  much  the  Johnson 
administration  wants  to  enact  Its  firearms 
proposals  wUl  be  how  It  deals  with  the  NRA. 
If  It  chooses  to  do  so.  the  administration  can 
put  the  heat  on  the  NRA.  The  Rifle  Associa- 
tion Is  a  nonprofit,  tax-exempt  organization. 
But  unlike  most  tax-exempt  Institutions  It 
Is  permitted  to  lobby,  although  It  Is  not  reg- 
istered as  a  lobby.  The  Rlfie  Association  also 
receives  subsidies  running  Into  millions  from 
the  Defense  Department. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  could  re- 
move the  Rifle  Association's  tax  exemption, 
and  It  should.  Congress  could  Insist  that  the 
NRA  register  as  a  lobby,  and  It  should.  The 
Defense  Department  could  atop  underwrit- 
ing the  NRA  with  the  taxpayers'  money,  and 
it  should. 

If  the  government  made  thla  series  of 
moves,  the  NRA  would  be  so  busy  defend- 
ing Its  privileged  position  that  perhaps  at 
last  we  might  get  the  gun-control  legisla- 
tion that  we  so  badly  need. 

(Prom  the  Atlanta  Journal,  May  11. 19671 
And  Now,  a  Posse? 

The  National  Rifle  Association,  which  has 
been  lobbying  against  effective  gun  control 
laWB,  now  seema  to  be  encouraging  a  danger- 
oua  kind  of  vigilante  action. 

The    800,000-member    association's    maga- 
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zlno  has  urged  members  to  arm  themselves 
&nd  b«  prepared  to  move  in  against  urban 
rioting. 

The  Idea  appears  to  be  that  the  police 
and  National  Guard  may  prove  Inadequate 
and  we  may  need  the  Rifle  Association  to 
keep  order. 

We  will  stick  with  the  police  the  National 
Ouard  and  the  armed  forces,  thank  you  The 
day  Is  not  at  hand  when  we  need  an  urban 
posse  whether  it  be  a  bizarre  organization 
such  as  the  Mlnutemen.  a  Klan  front  such  aa 
the  gun  club  was  durlrn?  St  Augustine  s 
racial  difficulties,  or  even  a  respectable  orga- 
nization such  as  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation. 

This  U  another  extraordinarily  bad  Judg- 
ment from  an  organization  that  ought  to  be 
helping  to  reduce  the  irresponsible  spread  of 
private  weapons  but  which  ln.stead.  has 
msule  Itself  a  powerful  impediment 

When  sotmd  gun  control  laws  have  been 
ofTered  at  the  federal  level,  the  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation haa  stood  In  the  way  When  a  good 
bin  backed  by  police  agencies  and  other  re- 
sponsible quarters  concerned  with  law  en- 
forcement was  offered  In  the  Georgia  Legis- 
lature this  year,  again  the  Rifle  Association 
stirred  the  oppoeltlon 

When  anyone  may  obtain  a  dangerous 
weapon  through  the  mall,  and  a  convicted 
felon  or  an  insane  man  mav  walk  Into  a  store 
and  buy  a  pistol,  the  civilian  right  to  bear 
arms  has  been  reduced  to  an  absurdity. 

The  right  does  exist,  and  will  continue  to, 
despite  the  scare  propaganda  put  out  by 
some  people  oppoeed  to  effective  gun  control 
laws. 

But  effective  control  laws  are  needed.  And 
posses  and  vigilantes  are  not  The  Rifle  As- 
sociation is  not  serving  the  country  when  Jt 
assumes  an  irresponsible  position  on  both 
these  matters. 

[Prom  the  Miami  (Fta.)  News.  May  II.  l»67| 
The  Htsttkical  Ritlemen 

The  emotional  weeping  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association  reaches  a  new  high  decibel 
in  the  suggestion  that  Americans  form  civil- 
ian posses  to  provide  "community  stabiliz- 
ers" against  urban  rioting. 

The  latest  ploy  in  an  organized  campaign 
against  federal  gun  control  legislation  ap- 
palls law  enforcement  officers  and  citizens 
alike  who  shudder  at  the  thought  of  Amer- 
icans taking  up  arms  against  fellow  Amer- 
icans. 

The  NRA  suggests  the  best  police  on  earth 
can't  stem  mob  violence  that  has  swept 
many  cities  but  points  out  that  a  12-gauge 
shotgun,  loaded  with  27  pellets  of  No.  4 
buclcshot  can.  And  "there  la  a  good  deal  to 
be  said  for  a  sledge  or  axe  handle."  the  Amer- 
ican Rifleman  magazine  adds 

In  an  editorial  "Who  Guards  America's 
Homes?"  the  magazine  asserts  there  Is  little 
indication  that  congressional  sponsors  of  a 
bill  to  check  mall  order  gun  sales  have  giv- 
en any  thought  to  the  fate  of  citizens  "who 
may  be  trapped  and  beleaguered  by  howling 
mobs  .  .  ." 

The  lobbying  of  the  NRA  Is  one  of  the 
prlnclp*!  reasons  why  Congress  might  well 
take  action  at  this  session  on  the  leglsli- 
tlon  offered  by  Sen  Tom  Dodd  The  unfet- 
tered sale  of  guns  and  pistols  has  made  crime 
easy  but  the  rifle  association  is  stringently 
opposed  to  any  efforts  at  making  the  pur- 
chase more  difficult 

Every  day  we  read  of  senseless  holdups 
and  killings.  Here  In  Miami  a  week  ago,  a 
bread  salesman  was  gunned  down  by  boys 
who  had  a  small  pistol  in  their  ix>ss«sslon. 
Quns  are  easy  to  steal  and  Just  as  easy  to 
buy. 

Miami  Police  Chief  Walter  Headley  comes 
right  to  the  point  when  he  observes  that  if 
vigilante  groups  are  formed,  therell  be  more 
hoodlums  carrying  guns  than  citizens. 

And  If  the  NRA  feels  that  law-abiding 
civilians   need   guns   to   protect   themselves. 


then   civilization  surely   Is   marching   back- 
wards.  Revive    the   Minutemen?    Not    today. 

[Prom  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 

July  12,  1967] 

PuRTKEB  Delay  Unconscionable 

This  Is  the  third  consecutive  Congress  to 
consider  legislation  to  aid  states  In  effectively 
regulating  the  sale  of  flrearms.  Perhaps  this 
will  be  the  yejr  thai  constructive  action  will 
be  taken,  although  the  record  certainly 
doesn  t  Inspire  optimism 

The  latest  round  of  hearings  Is  now  under 
way.  being  conducted  by  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee un  Juvenile  delinquency- 

The  prop<jsed  legislation  would  prohibit 
certain  malt  order  sales  and  shipments  of 
flrearms  except  between  federal  licensees.  It 
would  prohibit  over-the-counter  sales  of  fire- 
arms other  than  rifles  and  shotguns  to  any 
person  who  does  not  reside  In  the  stite  In 
which  the  federal  licensee  does  buslnes.s 

It  would  prohibit  federal  licensees  from 
selling  handguns  Mi  any  person  under  21  and 
from  selling  rifles  and  shotg\ins  to  any  per- 
son under  18  It  would  curb  Imixirts  into  the 
United  States  of  surplus  military  flrearms 
and  other  flrearms  not  suitable  for  sporting 
purposes  or  antiques 

The  legislation  Is  aimed  basically  at  keep- 
ing guns,  especially  handguns,  from  getting 
Into  the  hands  of  Irresponsible  p>ersons.  the 
deranged,  narcotic  addicts  and  persons  with 
criminal  records 

The  legislation  Is  no  panacea  for  the  danger 
of  human  Irrationality  and  violence. 

But  as  President  Johnson  said  earlier  this 
year  in  a  report  to  Congress:  "To  pass  strict 
flrearms  control  laws  at  every  level  of  govern- 
ment is  an  act  of  simple  prudence  and  a 
measure  of  civilized  society,  Further  delay  is 
unconscionable  " 

We  agree. 

I  Prom  the  Milwaukee  i  Wis  i  Journal. 

July  24.  1»€71 

Guns  and  Fair  Play 

The  National  Rifle  association  has  come  up 
with  a  new  .argument  against  a  gun  control 
law— It  would  be  "conuary  to  the  American 
spirit  of  balance  and  fair  play  " 

As  Sen.  Church  i  D  Idaho  i  put  It.  arguing 
In  the  same  vein  as  the  NRA.  if  you  curb  guns, 
"does  It  follow  that  housewives,  then,  must 
be  licensed  to  purchase  Ciu-vlng  knives? 
Should  teen  agers  be  required  to  show  sand- 
lot  permits  to  buy  baseball  bats?"  Harold 
Glaasen,  a  Michigan  sportsman,  says  that 
fair  play  "would  require  legislation  against 
automobiles  and  airplanes  " 

These  are  all  exercises  In  speclousness. 
Pair  play  doesn't  decree  allowing  guns  to  get 
Into  the  hands  of  mlsflts.  criminals  and  per- 
sons who  might  misuse  them  .And  we  do 
legislate  about  automobiles  and  airplanes — 
we  test  and  license  drivers  and  pilots,  we  con- 
trol use.  we  In  many  cases  require  safety 
check.s 

Why  the  so-called  "sportsmen"  of  the  NRA 
object  to  controls  on  the  sale  and  owner- 
ship of  guns  when  few  of  its  members  would 
be  denied  guns  is  hard  to  understand 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

July  24,  19671 

Guns 

Simply  send  your  money  through  the  mall. 
Whoever  you  are  you'll  receive  a  deadly 
weapon  by  return  post  That  Congress  allows 
this  situation  to  continue  Is  Inconceivable 
Vet  It  does 

Snipers  In  the  recent  New  Jersey  riots  were 
apparently  armed  with  mall-order  guns  New 
Jersey's  strict  gun-control  law  counted  for 
little  when  weapons  were  readllv  obtainable 
from  sources  outside  the  stat.e  Police  report 
that  four  out  of  flve  guns  conflscated  In 
Newark  In  recent  years  came  from  outside 
New  Jersey 

Attorney   General   Ramsey   Clark   recently 


testified  that  half  of  some  2  million  flrearms 
purchased  In  the  United  SUtes  last  year 
were  sold  by  mail-order  houses,  that  "among 
the  purchasers  were  known  dangerous  crimi- 
nals, mental  defectues,  angry  spouses,  habit- 
ual drunk.irds,  children  and  drug  addicts.' 
He  complained  that  "the  Issue  has  been  de- 
bated beyond  reason"  and  asked.  "When  will 
we  act'" 

Public  support  for  action  Is  at  hand.  A 
Gallup  Poll  showed  that  the  pubhc  over- 
whelmingly supports  stricter  gun  laws. 

What  then  Is  preventing  action?  The  gun 
lobby— notably  the  National  Rifle  Association 
(NRA J  which  h>is.  by  the  way,  ne\er  polled 
Its  own  membership  on  the  Issue.  The  NRA 
mlsu.ses  the  2d  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion In  Its  efforts  to  block  constructive  action. 
Proposed  legislation  will  not  Infringe  the 
right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms. 
But  It  win  regulate  this  right,  as  other  rights 
have  been  regulated.  In  the  interest  of  the 
public  safety  and  welfare. 

The  NRA  speaks  for  the  rural  West  where, 
.is  Sen  Frank  Church  iD)  of  Idaho  put  It: 
"Guns  come  close  to  the  feeling  of  sover- 
eignty Itself  among  our  people.  This  Is  an 
Issue  that  cuts  right  to  the  bone."  But  in 
the  urban  East  land  urban  Westt  reasonable 
legislation  to  regulate  interstate  traffic  In 
guns  Is  one  essential  weapon  In  the  war 
against  crime  and  violence 

For  four  years  the  gun  lobby  has  had  Con- 
gress so  well  covered  that  It  has  been  afraid 
to  make  a  move.  With  Increasing  public  sup- 
port of  stricter  gun  laws  and  growing  evi- 
dence of  the  urgent  need  to  act,  perhaps  Con- 
gress win  at  last  dare  to  make  its  move. 

(From  the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune.  July  13, 

1967] 
Repe.\t  Performance  in  Gun  Control  Drama 

A  full-pii^e  presentation  In  a  gun  magazine 
was  a  feature  of  the  first  day  of  a  much- 
delayed  Senate  subcommittee  hearing  on 
flrearms  legislation 

Introduced  by  Treasury  Undersecretary 
Barr.  the  ad  offered  at  cut-rate  prices  a  "45- 
caliber  30-shot  semi-automatic  completely 
legal  Eagle  carbine,"  riot  guns,  automatic 
rifles  and  other  weapons. 

Mr  Barr  testified  that  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  "the  spreading  cancer  of  crime  and 
Juvenile  delinquency"  Is  "the  Iralscrlmlnate 
acquisition  of  the  weapons  mrst  frequently 
utilized  In  crimes  of  violence."  Under  the 
present  law  any  person  can  acquire  with  ease 
flrearms  rarely  ever  used  In  sports.  The  way 
Is  open  generally  for  criminals,  Juveniles 
(Without  knowledge  of  their  parents),  nar- 
cotic addicts,  mental  defectives,  and  zealous 
organizations  seeking  to  supplant  duly  con- 
stituted public  authorities. 

The  administration  bill  would  regulate 
such  sales  and  also  prohibit  over-the-counter 
sales  of  handguns  to  nonresidents  of  a  State, 
require  Identification  and  age  of  purchasers 
of  flrearms  from  federally  licensed  dealers 
and  prohibit  the  Importation  of  military  sur- 
plus handguns. 

The  hearing  was  requested  by  Sen.  Hruska 
(R-Neb.i.  who  Is  the  sponsor  of  a  much 
milder  bill  which  would  not  affect  mall  order 
sales  but  would  require  the  filing  of  affi- 
davits when  handguns  are  sold  across  state 
lines  As  Mr  Hruska  has  said,  so-called  con- 
cealable  weapons  are  the  "real  offenders"  in 
the  misuse  of  flrearms. 

Senator  Hruska's  measure.  It  appears, 
would  be  effective  In  discouraging  minors, 
criminals  and  incompetents  from  obtaining 
pistols,  and  Is  sound  to  that  extent.  Sen. 
Edward  P  (Ted)  Kennedy  (D-Mass.)  and 
others  working  for  some  kind  of  federal  flre- 
arms control  have  repeatedly  made  It  clear 
they  were  eager  to  get  Hruska's  bill  onto  the 
floor  ELS  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Hruska's  performance  so  far  adds  to 
the  suspicion  that  he  really  Is  Interested  in 
killing  flrearms  legislation,  not  getting  his 
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watered-down  bill  before  the  Senate.  He 
launched  a  tirade  against  the  administration 
bin  and  the  committee's  hearing  schedule 
(agreed  on  In  advance  by  Hruska). 

A  recent  national  poll  showed  that  73  per 
cent  of  those  questioned  favored  flrearms 
control  and  75  per  cent  favored  doing  away 
with  all  mall  order  sales  of  guns.  Yet  be- 
cause of  the  savage  quality  of  the  criticism 
of  the  administration  bill,  much  of  It  orig- 
inating with  the  National  Rifle  Association, 
some  members  of  Congress  seem  reluctant 
to  act.  Persons  favoring  flrearms  control 
should  let  lawmakers  know  they,  too,  have 
an  opinion  on  this  vital  matter. 


(Prom    the   Bethlehem    (Pa.)    Globe-Times, 
June  27,  1967] 

Legislators  Avoiding  Gun  Control  Issuz 

(Editor's   Note. — The   following   expresses 
the  opinion   of  political   and  governmental 
developments  on  the  state  Capitol  scene.) 
(By  William  Ecenbarger) 

Harrisburc. — Who  can  buy  a  gun  in 
Pennsylvania? 

Anyone  at  least  18  years  old — or  willing  to 
say  they're  18  when  they're  not. 

It  would  seem  that  a  civilized  society, 
faced  with  a  rising  crime  rate,  would  clamp 
some  meaningful  controls  on  guns  to  keep 
them  out  of  irresponsible  hands.  National 
polls  show  that  roughly  three  of  every  four 
Americans  favor  tougher  gun  laws. 

But  such  proposals  are  always  greeted  by 
opposition  from  a  small,  well-knit  segment 
which  argues  they  would  be  unfair,  uncon- 
stitutional and  unworkable. 

Present  Pennsylvania  law  places  some  In- 
nocuous restrictions  on  the  sale  of  pistols 
and  small  rifles,  but  the  majority  of  rifles 
and  shotguns  are  unregulated  in  the  com- 
monwealth. Except,  that  is.  In  Philadelphia, 
where  Ironically  the  nation's  toughest  gun 
control  law  has  been  In  effect  for  about  two 
years. 

CITY  line  limit 

The  glaring  weakness  of  the  Philadelphia 
statute  Is  the  lack  of  similar  restraints  for 
the  rest  of  the  state.  A  Phlladelphian  merely 
has  to  step  outside  city  limits  to  purchase  a 
weapon. 

Legislatures  across  the  nation  are  consid- 
ering stricter  regulations  this  year,  but  the 
Pennsylvania  General  Assembly  Is  not  among 
them.  Only  a  few  prosaic  proposals,  provid- 
ing "gun  control"  in  title  only,  have  been 
Introduced. 

The  sponsors  of  these  measures  announced 
they  were  designed  to  keep  guns  away  from 
"antl  social  elements"  without  inconvenienc- 
ing "law-abiding  citizens."  Their  goal  is  ad- 
mirable, but  It  is  based  on  the  false  assump- 
tion that  there  is  a  sharp  line  dividing  these 
two  groups. 

State  legislators  could  learn  much  from  the 
Btormy  passage  of  the  law  In  Philadelphia, 
where  the  general  public  was  mobilized  to 
overcome  acrimonious  opposition. 

SHOOTINGS   SPUR  LAW 

A  rash  of  shootings  In  the  summer  of  1964 
led  to  the  clamor  for  the  tough  Philadelphia 
statute.  Opponents  resorted  to  such  tactics 
as  abusive  letters  and  mlddle-of-the-nlght 
telephone  calls  to  city  councUmen.  During  a 
public  hearing  on  the  proposal,  one  gun  en- 
thusiast likened  city  councilman  Paxil 
D'Ortona  to  Adolph  Hitler. 

The  Philadelphia  law  gives  police  the  right 
to  refuse  permission  to  purchase  a  gun  to 
anyone  deemed  unfit  to  have  one.  It  was 
the  first  such  statute  to  apply  to  all  guns. 

Last  year  New  Jersey  enacted  similar  re- 
strictions on  guns  despite  the  same  emo- 
tion-laden opposition.  It  requires  every  flre- 
arms owner  to  have  an  Identlflcatlon  card 
Issued  by  police. 

Opponents  of  both  regulations  contend 
they  are  not  working  and  object  to  what 
they  consider  "police-state  red  tape"  in  ob- 


taining a  weapon.  They  also  generalize  iso- 
lated instances  of  bureaucratic  bungling  In 
administering  the  laws. 

MUBDEB   RATE   DROPS 

Last  month  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Hotise 
of  Representatives,  where  strict  federal  gun 
controls  are  under  consideration,  U.S.  Rep. 
Richard  McCarthy,  D-N.Y.  said  Philadel- 
phia's homicide  rate  dropped  by  17  per  cent 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  law.  He 
added  that  in  the  same  period  110  convicted 
criminals  were  refused  permission  to  buy 
guns  in  the  city. 

Gun  enthusiasts  contend  the  nation  is 
suffering  from  "anti-gun  hysteria"  brought 
on  by  such  Incidents  as  the  Kennedy  as- 
sassination and  the  University  of  Texas 
sniper. 

They  claim  that  any  attempt  to  restrict 
the  use  of  guns  by  responsible  citizens  Is  a 
violation  of  the  U.S.  Constitutional  provi- 
sion that  "the  right  of  the  people  to  bear 
arms  shall  not  be  infringed." 

They  are  quoting  out  of  context.  The  full 
provision  in  the  second  amendment  reads: 
"A  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to 
the  security  of  a  free  state,  the  right  of  the 
.  .  .  etc."  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
that  the  right  to  bear  arms  must  have 
"some  reasonable  relationship  to  the  preser- 
vation or  efficiency  of  a  well-regulated  mili- 
tia." 

GUARD   ON   DtJTT 

Today's  mlUtla  is  the  National  Guard.  The 
efficiency  of  individual  citizens  grabbing  the 
family  rifle  and  dashing  out  to  defend  the 
country  somehow  seems  absurd  In  the 
thermonuclear  age. 

Opponents  further  argue  that  tough  re- 
strictions would  be  a  serious  Inconvenience 
to  sportsmen  and  other  legitimate  gun  own- 
ers. But  can  anyone  say  that  this  "Incon- 
venience" Is  too  high  a  price  for  keeping 
deadly  weapons  away  from  criminals? 

Present  Pennsylvania  law  Imposes  a  48- 
bour  waiting  period  on  pistol  purchasers  to 
give  local  authorities  time  to  check  for  a 
criminal  record.  However,  the  prospective 
buyers  are  not  required  to  submit  meaning- 
ful identlflcatlon  data  such  as  fingerprints. 

A  woman  later  convicted  of  fatally  shoot- 
ing a  Philadelphia  policeman  three  years  ago 
eluded  this  check  by  simply  filling  out  the 
application  for  the  death  gun  In  her  married 
name.  She  had  a  criminal  record  in  her 
maiden  name. 

NEW    LAW    POSSIBLE 

The  new  state  Crime  Commission  is  almost 
certain  to  take  up  the  question  of  gun  con- 
trol in  Pennsylvania,  and  there  Is  a  good 
chance  of  federal  legislation  this  year  that 
will  minimize  the  need  for  Improvements  in 
the  state  law. 

But  Pennsylvania  legislators  shying  away 
from  this  controversial  issue  might  note  a 
speech  two  weeks  ago  by  Gov.  Richard 
Hughes  of  New  Jersey  In  which  he  said: 

"I  hope  that  the  small  minority  who  adopt 
the  emotional  platitudes  of  special  interest 
groups  to  oppose  our  gun  control  law  will 
soon  realize  .  .  .  that  they  are  actually  ad- 
vocating the  Indiscriminate  sale  of  dangerous 
weapons  to  convicted  criminals,  narcotics  ad- 
dicts and  the  mentally  unbalanced,"  Hughes 
said. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Post,  July  20,  19«7] 
The  Domestic  Gttn  Business 

New  Jersey  has  a  gun  control  law  that 
prohibits  sale  of  firearms  to  those  with 
criminal  records.  Yet  more  than  half  the  per- 
sons arrested  during  the  Newark  riots  with 
firearms  on  them  had  such  records. 

These  weapons,  says  a  Senate  Investigator, 
came  from  out-of-state  mall-order  houses  or 
were  smuggled  over  the  state  border  with 
ease. 

One  solution  for  this  problem  is  painfully 
obvious — passage  of  the  federal  grun  control 


legislation  shot  down  annually  by  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Assn.  lobby. 

The  law  would  ban  Interstate  mall  order 
sales  of  weapons  to  individuals  and  prohibit 
all  sales  to  criminals  and  "Incompetents." 

Its  application  to  urban  rioting  Is  no  new 
revelation.  It  is  a  tragedy  that  it  took  26 
deaths  to  underline  the  Importance  of  the 
bill.  Let  us  hoi>e  Congress  will  be  shocked 
Into  action.  The  real  question  about  the 
pending  bill  Is  whether  it  Is  strong  enough. 
But  its  adoption  would  be  a  real  beginning — 
and  far  more  meaningful  than  the  spurious 
"antl-rlot"  bills  being  solemnly  pushed  in 
Congress. 

(Prom  the  Houston  Chronicle,  July  21,  1967] 
Riots  and  Gun  Control  Bills 

If  ever  there  was  an  obvious  argument 
for  sensible  gun  control  legislation,  the  re- 
cent riots  In  Newark,  N.J.,  provided  it. 
Snipers  held  forth  for  days,  shooting  at 
police  and  National  Guardsmen  from  roof- 
tops. 

U.S.  Atty.  Gen.  Ramsey  Clark  and  inves- 
tigators for  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
reported  that  many  of  the  guns  used  in  the 
New  Jersey  insurrection  were  bought 
through  the  malls.  Eugene  W.  Gleason,  a 
Judiciary  subcommittee  Investigator,  said 
this  was  particularly  true  of  the  hand  guns, 
most   of   which   were   cheap   foreign   makes. 

New  Jersey  has  a  strong  gun  control  law, 
in  effect  about  a  year.  It  apparently  halted 
In-state  sales.  But  Gleason  said  most  of 
the  rifles  had  been  smuggled  in  from  South- 
ern states. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  New  Jer- 
sey's violence  and  shooting  is  that  If  gun 
sales  were  more  tightly  controlled  by  fed- 
eral law,  they  would  be  less  easily  available 
for  persons  Inclined  to  riot.  This  is  esjjeclal- 
ly  true  of  weapons  bought  by  mall,  where 
anonymity  is  the  key. 

We  support  President  Johnson's  plan  for 
firearm  control  which  would: 

Prohibit  most  mail  order  sales  and  ship- 
ments of  flrearms  inter-state  except  be- 
tween federal  llcencees. 

Prohibit  over-the-counter  sales  of  fire- 
arms to  any  person  who  does  not  reside 
in  the  state  In  which  the  federal  licensee 
does  business. 

Prohibit  a  federal  licensee  from  selling 
hand  guns  to  any  person  under  21  and  from 
selling  any  other  firearm  to  anyone  under 
18. 

Curb  Imports  Into  the  United  States  of 
surplus  military  firearms  and  other  flre- 
arms not  suitable  for  sporting  purposes. 

Rep.  Bob  Casey's  bill  also  would  provide 
a  mandatory  10-year  sentence  for  any  per- 
son convicted  of  using  a  firearm  in  the  com- 
mission  of   another  felony. 

None  of  the  provisions  of  either  of  these 
bills  would  Blgniflcantly  hamper  a  sports- 
man In  hunting  or  competitive  shooting. 
These  proposals  are  aimed  at  persons  who 
would  use  flrearms  for  Illegal  purposes. 

The  argument  by  gun  law  opp>onent6  that 
potential  criminal  would  pay  no  attention 
to  firearms  laws  Is  not  valid.  One  of  the 
things  learned  from  the  New  Jersey  inves- 
tigation is  that  the  New  Jersey  law  worked 
well  within  the  state's  borders.  It  sharply 
reduced  weapon  purchases  by  criminal  or 
unstable  types.  But  many  such  persons 
either  had  weapons  before  the  law  took 
effect  or  were  forced  to  go  out  of  state  to 
buy. 

If  President  Johnson's  proposals  had  been 
in  effect  throughout  the  nation,  this  un- 
wanted traffic  in  guns  would  have  been  cut 
off. 


[Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  July  13, 
1967] 
AMMUNrnoN  FOR  Gun  Controls 
When  a  mail-order  dealer  advertises  re- 
duced   prices    on    45-callber    semiautomatic 
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carblnM  and  other  weapons  aa  his  '  liong 
Hot  Sximmer  Special"  he  lnadvert«nily 
polnU  to  the  Imperative  need  for  enact- 
ment of  Btrong  federal  gun  control  legis- 
lation. 

So  do««  the  gportamen'8  aasoclatlon  which 
editorUUy  advisoa  ite  members  to  form 
armed  civilian  poases  to  act  as  a  "potential 
community  •tabilizer"  aj;alnst  rioting. 

The  point  here  is  that  guns  of  all  kinds 
have  been  and  are  too  easily  obtained,  that 
lethal  weapons  find  their  way  into  the  poa- 
seealon  and  use  of  irreoponsible.  as  well  as 
responsible,  persons  Felons,  the  mentally 
111  and  people  hiding  behind  aliases  have 
been  able  to  get  guns  via  mall-order  caU- 
logues. 

Present  gun  laws  are  no  real  barrier  to 
acquisition  of  firearms  by  criminals,  mental 
defectives,  narcotic  addicts.  Juveniles  or 
tboee  who  would  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hand*  and  replace  duly  constituted  authority 
with  vigilante  Justice. 

The  perennial  debate  over  tighter  federal 
firearms  control  again  la  under  way  in  Con- 
gress. The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee's 
BUbcoQunlttee  on  Juvenile  delinquency  Is 
hearing  from  proponents  and  opponents  of 
legislation  sought  by  President  Johnson  as 
part  of  his  campaign  to  better  equip  the 
nation  to  fight  Its  war  on  crime. 

The  Johnson  administration's  bill  is  not. 
as  those  who  cry  out  against  It.  the  first  step 
in  a  plot  to  disarm  the  civilian  population. 
to  deny  It  the  right  of  armed  sport  or  self- 
protection.  It  Is.  rather,  an  entirely  reason- 
able measure  aimed  at  keeping  guns  out  of 
wrong  hands. 

The  bur»  provisions  for  banning  mall-order 
sales  and  shipments  of  firearms  except  be- 
tween federal  licensees,  for  prohibiting  over- 
the-counter  sale  of  handguns  to  nonresi- 
dents of  a  state,  for  restricting  sale  of  shot- 
guns sund  rifles  to  those  over  18  and  sale  of 
handguns  to  those  over  21.  and  for  halting 
the  Importation  of  military  surplus  hand- 
guns, are  not  unreasonable  In  the  light  of 
what  must  be  done  to  help  forces  of  law  and 
order  deal  with  Increasing  crime  and 
lawlessness. 

Congress  should  keep  In  mind  President 
Johnson's  February  message  which  described 
strict  gun  control  as  "an  act  of  simple  pru- 
dence and  a  measure  of  a  civilized  society  " 

(From  the  Ix>e  Angeles  Times.  July  20,  1967] 
Nkwaik  Riots  Show  Gvtt  Law  Need 
If  any  further  evidence  were  needed  In 
favor  of  an  enforceable  federal  gun  law,  it 
was  provided  by  the  ri  cent  tragic  riots  In 
Newark,  N.J  Senate  Investigators  said  Tues- 
day that  most  of  the  weapons  seized  from 
rioters  were  purchased  from  mailorder  gun 
firms. 

Uke  California,  New  Jersey  has  stiff  laws 
regulating  the  in-state  sale  of  guns  But 
nothing  inhibits  a  person  wishing  to  buy  a 
gun  from  slmplv  ordering  one  from  a  mall- 
order  house,  with  nobody  the  wiser. 

It  seems  preposterous  that  tne  gun  lob- 
byists would  remain  adamant  against  rea- 
sonable controls  over  svich  sales  In  the  face 
of  mounting  proof  of  the  d.-ingers  Involved 
Yet  they  do 

The  Times  has  consKsten'lv  urged  passage 
of  a  federal  law.  tougher  th.an  the  one  now 
before  the  Senate,  that  would  prohibit  Inter- 
state shipment  of  weapons  except  between 
licensed  dealers 

A  proper  bill  would  als<.)  ban  sales  to  cis- 
tomers  who  aren't  residents  of  the  stnte 
where  the  dealer  does  business,  and  Include 
all  firearms  rather  than  Just  concealable 
weapons. 

Atty.  Gen  Ramsey  C.  irk  testified  this 
week'  "Some  2  mlUl  m  firearms  were  sold 
In  the  United  S'ltes  last  year,  half  by  mail- 
order houses,  half  by  retailers,  from  sp<'>rt!ng 
goods  stores  to  flve-and-dlmes  and  filling 
stations. 


"Among  the  purchasers  were  known  dan- 
gerous criminals,  mental  defectives,  angry 
spouses,  habitual  drunkards,  children  and 
drug  addicts" 

California's  registration  laws  for  conceal- 
able weapons  have  taken  a  long  step  toward 
Impeding  this  kind  of  gun  traffic  But  much 
more  remains  to  be  done,  both  here  and 
el.sewhere  In  the  United  States  Ultimately  a 
law  requiring  registration  of  all  weapons 
may  be  the  only  solution 

I  Prom  the  Baltimore  News  American,  July  23, 

19671 

The  Guns  of  Newark 

The  massive  use  of  firearms  during  the 
recent  Newark,  N  J  ,  racial  riots  compounds 
the  alarming  nature  of  such  outbreaks  It 
emphasizes,  as  perhaps  nothing  else,  the 
urgent  necessity  for  strong.  Federally-en- 
forced gun-control  legislation. 

The  Senate  Ls  Investigating  the  widespread 
use  of  rifles,  pistols,  and  other  weapons  In 
Newark  Sen  Thomas  J  Dodd,  iD.-Conn  ), 
chairman  of  a  subcommittee  on  Juvenile 
delinquency  and  an  ardent  backer  of  strict 
firearms  laws,  noted  most  persons  arrested 
with  p\iU^\a  In  Newark  had  criminal  records 

The  nota  thus  demonstrate.  In  stark 
fashion,  a  flow  of  unregulated  guns  Is  avail- 
able to  any  person  or  group  who  wl.shes  to  be 
armed,  for  whatever  purptjse  The  condition 
Ls  Intolerable    shameful,  and  uncivilized 

The  most  historic  evidence  of  the  lack  of 
adequate  gun-control  legislation  was  pro- 
vided by  the  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, slain  with  a  »12  78.  mall-order  rifle.  The 
tragedies  In  Newark  and  other  riot-torn 
communities  now  underscore  this  dan- 
gerous situation. 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Star,  July  22.  1967 1 
GrN  Sales  a.nd  the  Criminal 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  riots  In  Newark 
and  Plalnfleld.  N  J  ,  one  question  looms 
large  Where  and  how  did  the  snipers  get 
their  guns? 

Some  of  the  answers  are  beginning  to  come 
out  of  the  hearings  on  gun  control  legisla- 
tion by  a  Senate  subcommittee  It  was  found, 
for  Instance,  that  more  than  half  the  j^er- 
sons  arrested  with  pistols  In  the  Newark  riot- 
ing had  rrlnrlna!  records  Under  New  Jersey 
law.  this  should  have  barred  them  from  buy- 
ing and  owning  the  weapons  But  thu  kind 
of  law  does  not  deter  the  criminal  He  finds 
It  a  simple  matter  to  purchasf  his  pistol, 
rifle  or  automatic  weapon  from  a  mall  order 
house,  with  no  questions  asked 

Opponents  of  the  bill  Uiat  would  prohibit 
all  Interstate  commerce  in  mall  order  hand- 
guns and  regulate  the  sale  of  rifles  and  shot- 
guns argue  that  there  IB  no  'causal  relation- 
ship "  between  the  ea«y  availability  of  guns 
and  crime  or  rioting  They  al.so  claim  that 
the  law  would  be  unduly  restrictive  on  rural 
Americans  and  "contrary  to  the  American 
spirit  of  balance  and  fair  play  " 

These  are  argument*  that  have  been  heard 
before  and  are  becoming  less  meaningful  to 
most  Americans  who  are  Increasingly  con- 
cerned over  rising  crime  rates  and  violence 
in  the  cities  Although  It  Is  lmp<«slble  to 
trace  the  source  of  every  gun  used  In  a 
crime  committed  with  flrearnis.  the  statis- 
tics provide  more  than  a  hint  of  a  "causal 
relationship" .  A  million  firearms  were  sold 
by  m.iU  order  houses  Uv^l  year,  and  another 
million  by  retailers,  "from  sporting  goods 
stores  to  five-and-rtlmcs  and  filling  stations." 
according  to  the  US   attorney  general 

The  legislation  Is  not  aimed  at  the  sport,s- 
man.  who  will  be  able  to  buy  his  firearms 
from  a  retailer  It  1".  aimed.  Instead  at  the 
criminal  and  the  potential  criminal  State 
laws,  ranging  from  the  tough  In  New  York 
to  the  meaningless  in  Texivs,  cannot  keep 
guns  out  of  their  hands  Only  a  federal  law 
can  do  It. 


[Prom  the  Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Newsday,  July 

20.  19671 

Baolt  Needed;  A  Gcn  Law 

Some  grim  statistics  about  guns  have  been 
provided  the  US.  Senate  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Clark.  In  1966,  Some  6,400  murders, 
10,000  suicides  and  2,600  accidental  deaths 
were  caused  by  firearms.  Criminals  used  guns 
In  43,000  aggravated  assaults  and  50.000  rob- 
beries. Some  2,000,000  guns  were  sold  In  the 
US.  last  year,  among  the  purchasers  being 
criminals,  mental  defectives,  angry  spouses, 
habitual  drunkards,  children  and  drug  ad- 
dicts. 

Surely  this  Is  convincing  evidence  that 
Congress  must  approve  President  Johnson's 
proposals  for  a  ban  on  the  mall-order  salee 
and  shipments  of  firearms,  except  between 
federal  licensees.  Congress  also  should  adopt 
other  proposed  restrictions  that  do  not  ham- 
per the  sportsman  while  putting  at  least  a 
partial  brake  on  those  who  use  guns  for 
criminal  purpxjses.  Consider  the  havoc 
wrought  by  snipers  In  the  Newark  riots,  and 
the  house-to-house  search  for  guns  In  Plain- 
field,  N  J 

It's  time  for  Congress  to  get  moving.  Some 
form  of  regulation  Is  es-sentlal.  Heavy  pres- 
sures have  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  mem- 
bers by  the  National  Rifle  Association  Those 
pressures  should  be  resisted.  Unregulated 
firearms  are  a  menace! 


IF'rom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  July  27,  1967) 
What  To  Do 

There  are  two  things  Congress  can  do  Im- 
mediately to  help  In  the  urban  race  crlsii 
now  gripping  the  nation.  One,  It  can  pass  a 
bill  dealing  with  the  mall-order  sale  of  guns 
The  Detroit  riot  shows  that  snipers — orga- 
ixized  or  not— can  keep  a  city  In  chaos  for 
days.  If  It  were  not  for  the  snipers  there,  the 
f)oltce.  or  at  least  the  pwllce  and  National 
Guard,  could  have  brought  law  and  order 
back  probably  within  24  hours.  But  because 
of  the  snipers,  after  three  days  the  flght  still 
raged,  even  with  the  addition  of  back-up 
assistance  of  over  4,000  regular  Army 
paratroofiers 

If  It  were  not  for  the  mall-order  sale  of 
guns,  snljsers  would  have  greater  difficulty 
in  getting  them.  A  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee Investigator  said  after  a  visit  to  Newark 
that  most  of  the  g\ins  confiscated  In  the  riot 
area  there  were  mall-order  guns  New  Jersey 
has  tough  laws  of  Its  own,  but  as  long  as 
people  can  order  firearms  through  the  malls, 
local  and  state  laws  are  of  little  effective- 
ness 

Two  Congress  can  provide  for  a  thorough, 
professional  Investigation  of  rioting.  It 
should  not  be  Just  a  who-shot-whom,  or 
who-set-fire-how  affair,  either  If  there  Is  an 
effective  conspiracy  afoot,  that  needs  to  be 
known;  but  more  Important  is  why  cities  are 
so  vulnerable  to  the  destruction  and  social 
disintegration  of  the  past  four  years.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  whoever  Investigates  this 
state  of  affairs — Congress,  the  White  House,  a 
special  commission — should  completely  avoid 
fxjxtlsan  politico 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  23.  1967] 
CoMMtTNrTT  Stabilizers 

The  National  Rlfie  Association  thesis  that 
"with  homefront  safeguards  spotty  and  un- 
certain, the  armed  citizen  represent.s  a  poten- 
tial community  stabilizer"  received  a  pretty 
good  test  in  New  Jersey  durlnc  the  past  week 
After  five  nleht.";  of  Instability  during  which 
2,5  persons  loct  their  lives  and  1200  were 
Injured  In  Newark,  the  Governor  was  able 
to  report  on  Monday  that  "the  sniper  shoot- 
ing Is  so  sporadic  it  Is  grinding  to  a  halt 
Mv  evaluation  of  the  situation  Is  the  rioting 
and  looting  are  apparently  over  and  the  vlo- 
lenc*  hits  ceased  " 

How  fortunate  that  so  many  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Newark  possessed  firearms  when  the 
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rioting  started  I  Without  these  community 
stabilizers,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for 
them  to  spot  policemen  from  rooftops  or  to 
terrorize  whole  neighborhoods  by  shooting 
at  random  In  the  darkness.  In  nearby  Plaln- 
fleld. according  to  United  Press  International, 
Negroes  armed  with  rifles  and  submachine 
guns  contributed  to  stability  by  barrlcsuUng 
themselves  behind  kitchen  appliances  In 
the  downtown  jxjrtlon  of  the  city. 

You.  too.  can  help  foster  community 
stabilization  in  this  way.  An  advertisement 
in  The  Shotgun  News,  introduced  In  evi- 
dence last  week  at  a  Senate  subcommittee 
hearing,  proclaims  a  "Long  Hot  Summer 
Special"  and  offers  anyone  with  the  where- 
withal— anyone  at  all — a  chance  to  purchase 
riot  guns,  semiautomatic  carbines,  World 
War  I  rifles  and  a  variety  of  other  lethal 
devices.  No  discrimination  In  this  bonanza. 
The  weapons  are  available  for  blacks  or 
whites,  the  sober  or  the  drunken,  cops  or 
robbers,  the  wise  and  the  foolish.  And  thanks 
to  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  NRA,  Congress 
has  been  kept  from  passing  legislation  which 
might  Interfere  vclth  the  mall  order  pur- 
chase of  these  community  stabilizers, 

[Prom  the  Des  Moines  Register.  July  25,  1967] 
Anyone  Can  But  a  Gun 

The  consequences  of  this  nation's  failure 
to  enact  adequate  gun  control  laws  have  been 
frightening  enough  in  the  past.  Children, 
madmen  and  criminals  have  had  free  access 
to  guns  offered  by  mail  suppliers  and  could 
purchase  them  over  the  counter  almost  as 
easily.  Lunatic  fringe  paramilitary  outfits 
have  armed  themselves  to  the  teeth.  Firearm 
death  rates  (from  murder,  suicides  and  acci- 
dents) in  the  U.S.  have  been  as  much  as  100 
times  greater  than  those  in  European  and 
Asian  countries  which  have  strict  firearms 
control  laws. 

To  this  list  must  now  be  added  the  jxDten- 
tlal  for  disaster  which  this  easy  accessibility 
of  arms  has  created  In  riot-prone  American 
cities.  Mobs  which  destroy,  loot  and  burn 
create  tragedy  enough.  Armed  mobs  which 
turn  city  streets  into  shell-pocked  battle- 
flelds — as  in  Newark — give  the  tragedy  a 
more  awesome  dimension. 

Senate  Investigators  have  reported  to  the 
subcommittee  considering  a  gun-control  bill 
that  most  of  the  weapons  confiscated  in  New- 
ark were  mall  order  Items.  This  underscores 
the  urgent  need  for  federal  legislation.  New 
Jersey  itself  has  strict  (at  least  by  U.S.  stand- 
ards) gun  laws.  These  require  a  minimum 
seven-day  waiting  period  for  a  permit  to  buy 
a  pistol;  they  prohibit  sales  to  persons  under 
18.  But  mall  order  gun  sales  make  a  mockery 
of  such  state  laws — one  needs  only  to  fill  out 
a  coupon  and  have  a  few  dollars  to  get  a  gun. 
Less  restrictive  border  states  also  provide  a 
ready  source  of  arms. 

In  Watts,  two  years  ago,  few  Negroes  were 
armed,  but  white  residents  cleared  shelves  of 
gun  suppliers  within  a  few  hours.  Whites,  as 
well  as  Negroes,  In  other  cities  are  likely  to  be 
arming  themselves  as  determinedly.  These 
guns  are  in  the  hands  of  hot-headed  young- 
sters as  well  as  sober  adults. 

Accessibility  of  such  weapons  does  not 
cause  our  summer  riots;  shutting  off  their 
supply  win  not  prevent  future  riots.  Nor  will 
It  prevent  at  least  some  rioters  from  getting 
weapons.  But  the  fact  that  some  rioters 
might  have  guns  does  not  hold  quite  the 
dire  potential  presented  by  the  fact  the  hos- 
tile populations  can  deliberately  arm  them- 
selves for  all-out  war. 

Permitting  such  traffic  for  all  these  years 
^laa  been  folly.  It  is  such  no  longer.  It  is 
madness. 


ark,  N.J.,  Insurrection  were  obtained  from 
mall  order  gun  houses.  According  to  a  state- 
ment of  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark,  ap- 
proximately two  million  firearms  were  sold 
In  this  country  last  year,  among  the  pur- 
chasers being  known  criminals,  mental  de- 
fectives, habitual  drunkards,  children  and 
even  known  drug  addicts. 

It  Is  an  irony  that  New  Jersey  should  be 
brought  Into  the  Senate  Judiciary  subcom- 
mittee's hearings  on  gun  controls  as  a  bad, 
if  compelling,  example  of  the  need  for  such 
controls  because  New  Jersey  has  had — for  a 
year — one  of  the  toughest  control  laws  in  the 
country.  But  It  Is  only  one  State,  as  Newark 
Is  only  one  city  In  that  State,  and  its  laws 
are  easily  circumvented  by  the  criminally  in- 
clined who  seek  to  traffic  in  arms  illegally, 
or  to  use  them  in  the  despicable  manner  guns 
were  used  In  Newark  last  week.  The  mail 
order  guns  kept  coming,  obviously,  and  others 
were  smuggled  in;  and  at  least  40  of  those 
arrested  carrying  rifles  and  revolvers  were 
New  Yorkers. 

We  doubt  that  the  passage  of  the  Admin- 
istration's proposed  gun  control  law  will  im- 
mediately bring  peace  on  earth — or  In  New- 
ark, for  that  matter.  But  It  could  stop  mail 
order  sales;  It  could  at  least  slow  down  re- 
tall  sales  to  non-residents  of  a  State;  it  could 
put  a  crimp  in  the  importation  of  cheap 
foreign  weapons  (so-called  military  surplus) 
and  it  could  set  standards  for  Identification 
and  qualification  of  gun-purchasers  for  Fed- 
erally licensed  dealers.  Licensing  would  be  a 
vital  part  of  the  law. 

In  view  of  the  dimensions  of  the  problem — 
two  million  guns  a  year  sold  In  the  U.S. — and 
the  likelihood  that  our  social  ills  are  not  to 
be  repaired  overnight,  thus  keeping  the 
temptation  to  murder  and  mayhem  alive  con- 
stantly. It  certainly  appears  that  Intelligent 
control  of  the  possession  and  use  of  firearms 
is  a  Federal  matter  of  great  Importance.  The 
present  bill  may  not  have  all  the  answers,  but 
It  has  enough  to  recommend  It  highly  for 
passage. 

The  constitutional  right  "to  keep  and  bear 
arms"  refers.  In  the  estimation  of  many,  pri- 
marily to  "well  regulated"  State  militia  orga- 
nizations— and  these  the  administration 
measure  does  not  hamjier  In  the  slightest 
degree. 


IFYom   the   Philadelphia   Inquirer,   July  21. 
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Newark  and  Gitn  Controls 

According    to    Senate    Investigators,    most 

of  the  weapons  used  by  snipers  in  the  New- 


STATE  OP  THE  BUDGET— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESroENT  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  152) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sponc  In  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance : 

To  the  Congress  o/  the  United  States: 

THX  HABO  AND  INESCAPABLE  FACTS 

Behind  the  accounts  that  make  up  the 
Nation's  budget  lies  the  pursuit  of  Amer- 
ica's responsibility  and  purpose  at  home 
and  abroad. 

As  we  enter  this  new  fiscal  year,  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people 
should  have  an  up-to-date  report  on  the 
state  of  the  budget,  and  on  the  steps 
that  must  be  taken  to  protect  the  na- 
tional security  and  to  sustain  the  health 
and  vitality  of  this  Nation. 

Last  Jsoiuary  we  submitted  our  budget 
for  fiscal  1968.  In  that  budget  we  esti- 
mated expenditures  of  $135  billion;  reve- 
nues of  approximately  $127  billion,  in- 
cluding income  from  a  6-percent  sur- 
charge on  corporate  and  individual  taxes 
effective  July  1;  a  resulting  deficit  of 
about  $8  billion. 


Since  then  much  has  happened  to 
change  these  prospects. 

For  several  weeks,  I  have  reviewed 
with  my  advisers  the  entire  economic 
and  budgetary  situation.  I  have  con- 
sulted with  leaders  of  the  labor,  farm, 
and  business  communities.  As  a  result  of 
that  review  I  am  submitting  today  a  fi- 
nancial plan  for  America's  continued 
economic  well-being. 

No  President  likes  to  report  a  signifi- 
cant revision  in  the  Nation's  budget 
estimates.  Treasury,  budget,  and  eco- 
nomic experts  tried  to  be  as  realistic  as 
possible  in  the  estimates  they  made  late 
last  year.  Yet,  no  task  is  more  formidable 
than  to  try  to  predict — over  18  months 
in  advance — a  budget  of  around  $135  bil- 
lion and  its  related  revenues  for  200 
million  Americans. 

The  Nation  now  faces  these  hard  and 
inescapable  facts  for  fiscal  1968: 

Expenditures  are  likely  to  be  between 
the  January  budget  figure  of  $135  billion 
and  $143.5  billion — as  much  as  $8.5  bil- 
lion higher — depending  upon  the  deter- 
mination and  ability  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive  to  control  expenditures. 

Revenues  are  now  estimated  some  $7 
billion  lower  than  in  January,  even  with 
a  6-percent  tax  surcharge. 

These  changes  in  the  January  budget 
estimates  would  result  in  a  deficit  of 
$23.6  billion. 

Without  a  tax  increase  and  tight  ex- 
penditure control,  the  deficit  could  ex- 
ceed $28  billion.  And  that  does  not  in- 
clude an  estimated  $700  million  higher 
cost  of  interest  on  the  public  debt  that 
such  a  deficit  would  involve. 

A  deficit  of  that  size  poses  a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  America's  security 
and  economic  health. 

If  left  un tended,  this  deficit  could 
cause — 

A  spiral  of  ruinous  inflation  which 
would  rob  the  poor,  the  elderly,  the  mil- 
lions with  fixed  incomes. 

Brutally  higher  interest  rates  and 
tight  money  which  would  cripple  the 
homebuilder  and  home  buyer,  as  well  as 
the  businessman.  Interest  rates  have  al- 
ready tui-ned  up  sharply  despite  the  rela- 
tively easy  money  policy  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

An  unequal  and  unjust  distribution  of 
the  cost  of  supporting  our  men  in  Viet- 
nam. 

A  deterioration  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments by  increasing  imports  and  de- 
creasing exports. 

This  Congress  and  this  administration 
must  not  accept  so  large  a  deficit. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  must 
choose  between  two  alternatives: 

First,  the  deficit  could  be  accepted  and 
totally  financed  by  additional  borrow- 
ing, which  itself  would  diive  up  interest 
rates,  or 

Second,  the  deficit  could  be  reduced 
by  rigidly  controlling  expenditures,  rais- 
ing as  much  money  as  possible  through 
increased  taxes,  and  then  borrowing  the 
difference. 

The  first  alternative  would  be  fiscally 
and  financially  iiTesponsible  under  pres- 
ent conditions.  The  second  alternative  is 
the  only  way  to  maintain  a  strong  and 
healthy  economy. 

America  in  its  strength  and  wisdom 
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must  choose  to  travel  a  responsible  fiscal 
and  budgetary  course. 

That  is  why  I  present  for  your  judg- 
ment and  action  a  fiscal  program  that 
Is  sensible  and  sound.  There  are  twc  es- 
senUal  elements  to  this  program:  ex- 
penditure restraint,  to  which  this  ad- 
ministration is  committed  and  which  I 
urge  upon  the  Congress:  tax  measures  to 
Increase  our  revenues. 

nSCAL     1988    EXPENITt'RES 

The  budget  for  fiscal  1968.  submitted  6 
months  ago.  estunated  expenditures  at 
$75.5  billion  for  the  Defense  Department 
and  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
$59.5  billion  for  our  civUian  programs. 

These  estimates  may  now  have  to  be 
revised  upward  by  as  much  as  $8.5  bU- 
Uon:  $2.5  billion  for  civilian  proejrams; 
$2  billion  for  reduced  sales  of  participa- 
tion certificates;  $4  billion  for  defense. 

1.    CIVILIAN    KXPlNOrrXTRES 

The  estimate  of  nondefense  spending 
for  fiscal  1968  has  already  increased  by 
$1.5  billion.  This  increase  stems  from 
two  sources: 

First,  a  number  of  essential  activities 
were  temporarily  deferred  in  fiscal  1967 
as  part  of  our  fight  against  inflation. 
Early  this  year  Inflationary  pressures 
had  been  brought  under  control.  Some  of 
these  deferred  funds  already  voted  by 
Congress  were  released  in  late  February. 
and  again  In  March  and  April,  particu- 
larly to  help  homebuUdlng  This  added 
$600  miUion  to  fiscal  1968  expenditures. 
These  releases  included  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  low -cost  home  mortgages 
($500  million),  construction  grants  for 
health  and  education  facilities  <  S30  mil- 
lion), and  the  coristruction  of  dams, 
flood  control  projects,  and  other  public 
works  ( $20  million  1 . 

Second,  the  January  e.stimate  of  ex- 
penditures is  up  by  $900  million  primar- 
ily because  of  increases  in  programs 
whose  payments  are  fixed  by  law  and 
over  which  the  President  has  no  dis- 
cretion— such  as  payments  to  the  States 
for  public  assistance  and  health  pro- 
grams ($250  million  I.  farm  price  sup- 
ports ($400  million',  and  Federal  con- 
tributions to  medicare  '$150  million*. 

In  addition,  the  Congress  Is  still  con- 
sidering important  legislative  measures 
which  will  vitally  affect  fiscal  1968  ex- 
penditures. Although  we  are  already  a 
month  into  the  new  fiscal  year.  10  of  the 
13  regular  appropriation  bills  have  not 
yet  been  enacted.  No  one  kJiows  what 
the  total  of  those  appropriations  to  be 
voted  by  Congress  for  this  fiscal  year  will 
be. 

We  do  know,  however,  that  the  Con- 
gress Is  considering  a  bill  which  would 
raise  civilian  and  military  pay  by  more 
than  $1  billion  above  the  administra- 
tion's 4.5-percent  pay  proposal.  The  $1 
billion  extra  pay  raise  is  equivalent  to 
the  yield  of  a  2- percent  tax  surcharge 
and  comes  directly  out  of  the  pockets  of 
American  taxpayers 

These  Items  alone  would  increase  civil- 
ian expenditures  by  $2  5  billion  above  the 
budget  submitted  in  January. 

Moreover,  the  Congress.  In  actions  by 
one  or  the  other  House,  has  reduced  by 
over  $2  billion  the  authorizations  I  re- 
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quested  for  the  sale  of  participation  cer- 
tificates Failure  to  restore  these  authori- 
zations as  appropiiations  bills  move  to 
final  passage  would  add  still  further  to 
the  budget  deficit 

Therefore.  I  ur^e  the  Congress  to  exer- 
cise the  utmost  restraint  and  responsi- 
bility in  the  legislative  decisions  which 
are  yet  to  come  and  to  make  every  effort 
not  to  exceed  the  January  budget  esti- 
mates 

The  executive  branch  pledges  to  take 
every  proper  action  within  its  power  to 
reduce  expenditures  in  the  January 
budsct.  But  our  discretion  Is  limited. 

Of  the  $61  billion  now  estimated  for 
nondefcn.-e  expenditures,  more  than 
two-thirds  is  not  subject  to  an  Executive 
reduction 

Consider  these  facts: 
More  than  $30  billion  will  be  spent  on 
programs  under  which  payments  are 
definitely  fixed  by  law  or  otherwise  man- 
dators'—such  as  interest  on  the  public 
debt  'over  $14  billion',  veterans'  com- 
pensation and  insurance  pensions  ($5 
billion  I.  public  assistance  «$4  billion), 
farm  price  supports  '$2  billion' ,  medical 
payments  out  of  the  general  revenues 
'over  $1  billion',  legislature  and  Judici- 
ary 'over  $350  million). 

More  than  $15  billion  will  be  spent  to 
complet*  contracts  or  obligations  entered 
into  in  prior  years,  such  as  the  purchase 
of  mortgages  under  earlier  commitments 
and  the  completion  of  construction  be- 
gun in  1966  or  1967. 

An  additional  $8  billion  Is  spent  for  the 
pay  of  Federal  employees  In  civilian 
agencies  other  than  the  Post  Office.  Sub- 
stantial reductions  are  not  possible  in 
these  expenditures  without  bringing  to 
a  halt  many  essential  activities  such  as 
law  enforcement  and  the  Nation's  air 
navigation  system.  Another  $1  billion  will 
be  spent  if  the  4.5-percent  civilian  and 
military  pay  increase  I  recommended  is 
enacted 

After  taking  account  of  these  items, 
and  allowing  for  a  reduction  of  more 
than  $5  billion  in  total  expenditures — 
achieved  through  the  sale  of  financial  as- 
sets— this  leaves  only  $12  billion  of  out- 
lays over  which  the  President  has  discre- 
tion In  the  year  ahead.  Even  here,  many 
Indispensable  programs  are  involved:  for 
example,  medical  supplies  and  equip- 
ment for  veterans'  hospitals,  equipment 
for  the  US.  Coast  Guard,  grants  for 
construction  of  civilian  hospitals. 

Reductions  in  spending  will  not  be 
easy,  for  the  budget  submitted  In  Janu- 
ary was  already  lean  But  I  pledge  to 
the  country  and  the  Congress  that  I  will 
make  every  possible  expenditure  reduc- 
tion— civilian  and  military— short  of 
jeopardizing  the  Nations  security  and 
well-being. 

As  the  Congress  completes  each  ap- 
propriation bill  for  fiscal  1968  expendi- 
tures, we  will  examine  at  once,  very  very 
carefully,  the  results  of  those  actions, 
and  determine  where,  how.  and  by  how 
much  expenditures  under  these  appro- 
priations can  be  reduced. 

I  am  directing  each  department  and 
agency  head  to  review  every  one  of  his 
programs,  to  identify  reductions  which 
can  be  made  and  to  report  to  the  Director 
of  the  Budget  in  detail  on  the  actions  he 


is  taking  to  put  those  reductions  into 
effect. 

But  action  by  the  executive  branch 
alone  Is  not  enough. 

It  will  achieve  nothing  if  every  time  the 
executive  branch  saves  a  dollar,  the  Con- 
gress adds  another  dollar,  or  more,  to  the 
expenditures  recommended  in  my  Janu- 
ary budget. 

All  actions  we  take  to  reduce  Federal 
spending  must,  and  will,  be  carefully  and 
compassionately  weighed.  For  we  can- 
not turn  our  backs  on  the  great  programs 
that  have  been  begun,  with  such  promise. 
in  the  last  3  4  years.  And  we  cannot 
now  postpone,  at  a  much  higher  eco- 
nomic and  human  cost  later,  the  urgent 
task  of  making  the  streets  of  America 
safe  from  crime  and  chaos  and  rooting 
out  the  underlying  causes  of  unrest  and 
injustice  in  our  land. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  move  with  de- 
termination to  assure  that  those  for 
w  hom  these  programs  were  begun  are  not 
robbed  by  the  Inflation  that  would  ac- 
company an  unacceptable  deficit. 

2.      DEFENSE      EXPENDm'RES 

I  have  concluded,  after  considering 
the  recommendations  of  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara.  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and 
General  'Westmoreland,  that  I  should 
authorize  an  increase  of  at  least  45.000 
in  the  number  of  men  to  be  sent  to  'Viet- 
nam this  fiscal  year. 

This  Nation  has  taken  a  solemn  pledge 
that  its  sons  and  brothers  engaced  in 
the  conflict  there  shall  never  lack  all 
the  help,  all  the  arms,  and  all  the  equip- 
ment essential  for  their  mission  and  for 
their  very  lives. 

America  must,  and  will,  honor  that 
pledge.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  expendi- 
tures for  Vietnam,  subject  as  they  are 
to  the  variable  demands  of  military 
operations,  may  now  exceed  our  earlier 
estimates. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  been 
a  pace  setter  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  efficiency  and  economy.  Still, 
any  organization  that  has  so  greatly  ex- 
panded In  so  short  a  time  Is  bound  to 
have  some  areas  In  which  further  econ- 
omies can  be  achieved  or  less  essential 
expenditures  stretched  out. 

I  have  asked  Secretary  McNamara. 
therefore,  to  conduct  a  searching  review 
of  all  defense  expenditures  and  to  with- 
hold all  such  expenditures  that  are  not 
now  essential  for  national  security. 

By  such  action  we  will  try  to  hold 
total  defense  expenditures  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  level  budgeted  In  Janu- 
ary-. However,  the  history  of  war  teaches 
one  clear  lesson:  The  costs  of  conflict 
can  never  be  precisely  estimated  nor 
fully  foreseen.  Thus,  the  possibility  re- 
mains that  defense  spending  In  fiscal 
1968.  based  on  present  plans,  may  exceed 
the  January  budget  by  up  to  $4  billion. 

FISCAL    1  968    REVENUES 

The  fiscal  1968  budget  submitted  in 
January  projected  revenues  of  approxi- 
mately $127  billion,  including  income 
from  the  tax  measure  I  proposed  at  that 
time. 

Since  January,  revenue  estimates  have 
been  revised  downward  by  a  total  of 
about  $7  billion: 

Eight  hundred  million  dollars  as  the 
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result  of  congressional  action  in  restor- 
ing the  Investment  credit  and  accelerat- 
ed depreciation  earlier  than  the  budget 
had  assumed  and  more  generously  than 
the  administration  had  requested. 

One  and  three-tenths  billion  dollars 
because  of  lower  corporate  profits  and 
$300  million  because  of  lower  personal 
income  than  projected  6  months  ago. 

Three  billion  dollars  because  of  a  de- 
crease in  estimated  yield  from  existing 
income  tax  rates  and  $200  million  be- 
cause of  a  decrease  in  the  estimated  yield 
of  gift  and  estate  taxes  and  customs. 

Six  hundred  million  dollars  because 
of  a  reduced  estimate  of  miscellaneous 
receipts  such  as  stockpile  sales  i$450  mil- 
lion' and  offshore  oil  revenues  ($80 
million). 

Eight  hundred  million  dollars  because 
of  a  later  effective  date  for  the  surcharge 
on  personal  income  taxes  than  recom- 
mended last  January. 

A     PROGRAM     TO     INCREASE     OUR     REVENUES 

Just  as  we  must  take  determined  ac- 
tion to  control  expenditures,  so  we  must 
take  action  to  increase  our  revenues  if 
we  are  to  avoid  an  unsafe  and  unman- 
ageable deficit  in  the  fiscal  year  ahead. 

The  three-point  tax  program  here 
presented  is  shaped  to  provide  the  fair- 
est and  least  disruptive  means  of  sus- 
taining, without  inflation,  America's  im- 
precedented  period  of  uninterrupted 
prosperity,  now  in  its  78th  month. 

1.  A  speedup  of  corporate  tax  collec- 
tions, as  recommended  last  January: 

Beginning  January  1,  1968,  corpora- 
tions would  pay  their  estimated  taxes  on 
the  basis  of  80  percent  of  their  liability, 
rather  than  70  percent. 

Over  a  5-year  period,  small  corpora- 
tions, as  well  as  large,  would  become  cur- 
rent In  their  tax  payments.  In  the  same 
way  as  Individual  prioprietors  already 
are. 

This  acceleration  in  collections  should 
yield  $800  million  in  additional  revenues 
for  fiscal  1968,  somewhat  more  in  sub- 
sequent years. 

2.  Continuation  of  excise  taxes  for  the 
Immediate  future: 

The  7-percent  manufacturer's  excise 
tax  on  automobiles  Is  now  scheduled  to 
fall  to  2  percent  on  April  1,  1968,  and  to 
1  percent  on  January  1,  1969. 

The  drop  to  2  percent  should  be  post- 
poned to  July  1,  1969,  and  the  drop  to 
1  percent  should  be  postponed  to  Jan- 
uary 1.  1970. 

The  10-percent  excise  tax  on  telephone 
service  Is  now  scheduled  to  fall  to  1  per- 
cent on  April  1,  1968,  and  to  be  elimi- 
nated on  January  1, 1969. 

The  drop  to  1  percent  should  be  post- 
poned to  July  1,  1969,  and  the  tax  should 
be  eliminated  on  January  1, 1970. 

Extending  these  excise  taxes  would 
provide  additional  revenues  of  $300  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1968  and  more  than  $2 
billion  for  fiscal  1969. 

3.  Surcharges  on  corporate  and  per- 
sonal Income  taxes: 

A  temporary  surcharge  of  10  percent 
should  be  placed  on  corporate  income 
tax  liabilities,  effective  July  1,  1967. 

A  temporary  surcharge  of  10  percent 
should  be  placed  on  Individual  income 
tax  liabilities,  effective  October  1,  1967. 

These  are   surcharges  on  taxes,  not 


on  incomes.  They  would  expire  on  June 
30,  1969,  or  continue  for  so  long  as  the 
unusual  expenditures  associated  with  our 
efforts  in  Vietnam  require  higher  reve- 
nues. 

These  surcharges  are  4  percentage 
points  higher  than  recommended  In  Jan- 
uary. But  they  are  vitally  necessary  to 
provide  some  of  the  additional  revenues 
this  Nation  must  have.  Altogether,  the 
new  surcharges  will  yield  $6.3  billicDn  In 
revenues  for  fiscal  1968,  and  somewhat 
more  in  fiscal  1969. 

Under  this  proposal — 

A  family  of  four  with  an  income  of 
$10,000,  now  ordinarily  paying  a  tax  of 
about  $1,100  will  pay  at  most  an  added 
tax  of  $9.25  a  month. 

Those  American  families  whose  in- 
comes are  below  $10,000 — three  out  of 
every  four — will  pay  less  than  this 
amount. 

The  16  million  taxpayers  in  the  lowest 
income  brackets  would  be  completely  ex- 
empt from  the  surcharge.  For  example, 
a  married  couple  with  two  children,  with 
an  Income  of  less  than  $5,000  a  year, 
would  pay  no  surcharge. 

The  one  out  of  every  four  American 
families  who  now  pay  no  income  tax 
would  be  unaffected  by  the  surcharge. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  the  significance 
of  this  tax  surcharge. 

If  Americans  today  still  paid  taxes  at 
the  rates  in  effect  when  I  became  Presi- 
dent, a  little  over  SVz  years  ago,  they 
would  be  paying  this  year  over  $23  bil- 
lion more  than  they  are  paying  now. 

Now  your  Government  is  asking  for  a 
return  of  substantially  less  than  half  of 
those  tax  cuts  that  I  recommended  and 
the  Congress  overwhelmingly  passed  in 
the  last  3  years.  This  is  necessary  to  give 
American  fighting  men  the  weapons, 
equipment,  and  the  help  they  need,  to 
hold  the  budget  deficit  within  limits  and 
to  continue  our  education,  health,  pov- 
erty, urban,  and  other  vital  programs. 

For  three  out  of  every  four  American 
families,  the  burden  of  this  increase  will 
be  between  a  few  cents  and  $9  a  month. 
That  is  a  small  burden,  a  small  incon- 
venience, compared  to  what  is  borne  by 
our  men  in  arms  who  put  their  lives  on 
the  line  In  'Vietnam. 

A  SOTTND  AND  HEALTHY  ECONOMIC  ADVANCE 

These  tax  recommendations,  taken  to- 
gether, would  raise  $7.4  billion  in  fiscal 
1968.  These  added  revenues  combined 
with  the  steps  that  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive  can  and  should  take  to  con- 
trol expenditures  will  reduce  the  deficit 
to  manageable  proportions.  If,  working 
together,  we  can  avoid  *an  excessive  pay 
increase,  and  provide  the  recommended 
authorization  for  sale  of  participation 
certificates,  the  deficit  could  be  reduced 
to  a  range  between  $14  and  $18  billion, 
depending  upon  our  ability  to  hold  down 
expenditures. 

Last  January,  we  concluded  that 
higher  taxes  in  fiscal  1068  would  safe- 
guard our  prosperity.  Present  economic 
prospects  reaffirm  that  judgment. 

It  is  the  unanimous  Judgment  of  the 
President's  advisers  that  the  fiscal  pro- 
gram we  are  recommending  is  consistent 
with  a  sound  and  healthy  economic  ad- 
vance during  the  year  ahead,  without 
tight  money  and  soaring  Interest  rates. 


THE    COSTS    OF    INACTION 


Failure  to  act  promptly  on  these  tax 
proposals  and  to  restrain  urmecessary 
spending  could  have  the  most  serious 
consequences: 

The  Nation  could  face  a  return  of 
strong  inflationary  pressures  and  an  in- 
tensified wage-price  spiral  which  could 
rob  the  poor,  the  elderly,  the  millions 
with  fixed  incomes.  "We  would  lose  our 
opportunity  to  make  progress  this  year 
toward  one  of  our  most  urgent  objec- 
tives: price  stability. 

An  excessive  expansion  of  domestic 
markets  could  again  quicken  the  flow 
of  imports  to  the  United  States,  while 
rising  costs  and  prices  cut  into  our  ex- 
ports. The  position  of  the  dollar  as  the 
key  element  in  the  world's  financial  sys- 
tem could  be  impaired. 

The  resulting  distortions  in  our  econ- 
omy could  ultimately  endanger  the 
prosperity  that  generates  the  jobs  and 
opportimities  our  men  returning  from 
"Vietnam  have  the  right  to  expect. 

Spiraling  interest  rates  and  severely 
tight  money  would  return. 

'What  the  Government  does  not  raise 
through  taxes  the  Government  must 
borrow. 

That  additional  borrowing  would  be 
Imposed  on  financial  markets  already 
strained  by  the  unprecedented  demands 
of  private  borrowers  and  State  and  local 
governments.  Long-term  interest  rates 
are  already  near  their  peaks  of  late  last 
summer,  and  short-term  rates  have  be- 
gun to  climb. 

Without  a  tax  Increase,  I  am  informed 
by  Chairman  Martin  that  nothing  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  could  responsi- 
bly do  could  avoid  the  spiraling  of  Inter- 
est rates. 

As  interest  rates  rose,  a  starvation  of 
mortgage  funds  would  throw  housing 
into  a  new  depression  before  it  had  even 
recovered  from  the  last  one.  Every  other 
borrower — but  most  of  all  the  small 
businessman  and  farmer — would  bear 
the  cost  of  our  fiscal  irresponsibility. 

A  failure  to  raise  taxes  would  not 
avoid  the  burdens  of  financing  a  war. 
For  these  burdens  are  inescapable.  But, 
instead  of  sharing  those  burdens  equita- 
bly and  responsibly — as  an  income  tax 
surcharge  would  do — Infiation,  tight 
money,  and  shortages  would  tax  the 
American  people  cruelly  and  capri- 
ciously. The  consequences  of  that  irre- 
sponsibility would  haimt  America  and  Its 
people  for  years  to  come. 

CONCLUSION 

Some  may  hear  In  this  message  a  call 
to  sacrifice. 

In  truth,  it  Is  a  call  to  the  sense  of 
obligation  felt  by  all  Americans. 

Americans  in  Vietnam  stand  in,  and 
brighten,  the  light  of  a  proud  tradition. 
They  give  their  service,  and  some  give 
their  lives,  for  their  country,  and,  for  us. 

To  this  point,  America  has  served  them 
well  by  supporting  them  unstintingly  to 
the  last  of  their  needs  while  building  a 
strong  and  prosperous  Nation  at  home. 

I  urge  you  to  remember  the  following. 
Last  year  real  wages  were  the  highest  in 
history — and  the  unemployment  rate 
reached  the  lowest  point  in  13  years; 
total  after-tax  real  income  of  American 
families  rose  5  percent;  corporate  profits 
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after  taxes  reached  an  all-time  peak,  up 
9  percent  last  year;  net  Income  per  farm 
increased  more  than  9  percent,  even  after 
adjusting  for  the  higher  prices  farmers 
paid:  our  gross  national  product,  valued 
in  constant  prices,  advanced  5.8  percent. 

These  gains  were  tu;hieved  without 
either  ninaway  Inflation,  or  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  wage  and  price  controls  which 
have  been  the  condition  of  American  life 
In  every  conflict  of  this  century. 

In  significant  part,  this  was  the  result 
of  responsibility  and  restraint  exercised 
by  the  business,  farm,  and  labor  com- 
munities. 

The  current  situation  summons  those 
groups  as  never  before  to  maintain  that 
responsibility  in  their  wage  and  price  de- 
cisions. 

It  summons  all  Americans  to  respond 
with  that  same  responsibility  in  the 
challenge  of  their  own  lives. 

The  inconveniences  this  demand  im- 
poses are  small  when  measured  against 
the  contribution  of  a  marine  on  patrol  In 
a  sweltering  jungle,  or  an  airman  flying 
through  perilous  skies,  or  a  soldier  10.- 

000  miles  from  home,  waiting  to  join  his 
outfit  on  the  line. 

There  are  times  In  a  nation's  life  when 
its  armies  must  be  equipped  and  fielded. 
and  the  nation's  business  must  still  go 
on.  For  America  that  time  Is  now. 

The  Nation's  unfinished  agenda  here 
at  home  must  be  pursued  as  well.  The 
poor  must  be  lifted  from  the  prisons  of 
poverty,  cities  must  be  made  safe  and 
livable,  sick  and  undernourished  bodies 
must  be  restored,  our  air  and  water  must 
be  kept  clean,  and  every  hour  of  our  fu- 
ture must  see  new  opportunities  unfold. 

This,  then,  is  the  story  behind  the  facts 
and  forecasts,  and  the  recommendations 

1  submit  today. 

Last  January  I  told  the  Nation : 

I  wUh  I  could  report  to  you  that  the  con- 
flict la  Vietnam  is  almost  over  This  I  cannot 
do.  We  face  more  cost,  more  loss,  and  more 
agony.  For  the  end  is  not  yet  I  cannot  prom- 
ise that  It  will  come  this  year — or  come  next 
year.  Our  adversary  still  believes.  I  think  to- 
night, that  he  can  go  on  fighting  longer  than 
we  can.  and  longer  than  we  and  our  alllea 
will  be  prepared  to  stand  up  and  resist 

Our  men  in  that  area — there  are  nearly 
600,000  now — have  borne  well  the  "burden 
and  the  heat  of  the  day  "  Their  efforts  have 
deprived  the  Communist  enemy  of  the  vic- 
tory that  he  sought  and  that  he  expected  a 
year  ago.  We  have  steadily  frustrated  his 
main  forces.  General  Westmoreland  reports 
that  the  enemy  can  no  longer  succeed  on  the 
battlefield. 

I  must  say  to  you  that  our  pressure  must  be 
sustained — and  will  be  sustained — until  he 
realises  that  the  war  he  started  Is  costing 
him  more  than  he  can  ever  gain. 

I  know  of  no  strategy  more  likely  to  attain 
that  end  than  the  strategy  of  "accumulating 
slowly,  but  Inexorably,  every  kind  of  mate- 
rial resource" — of  "iHlxirlously  teaching 
troope  the  very  elements  of  their  trade." 
That,  and  patience — and  I  mean  a  great  deal 
of  patience. 

Those  words  are  even  more  true  today. 

The  teat  before  us  as  a  people  is  not 
whether  our  commitments  match  our  will 
and  our  courage,  but  whether  we  have 
the  win  and  the  courage  to  match  our 
commitments. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  respond  to  the 
fiscal  challenge  that  faces  the  Nation.  I 
hope  that  In  the  national  interest  you 


will   act   promptly   and   favorably   upon 
these  recommendations. 

Lyndon  B  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  August  3,  1967. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF   BILL 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  Augu.st  1.  1967,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  act  'S.  1191 »  to 
provide  for  the  distribution  of  jud!,'ment 
fund.s  among  members  of  the  Confed- 
erated Bands  of  the  Ute  Indian  Tribes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
sugfcjest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  i)ro- 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  aik  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


CONCLUSION    OF   MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
further  moniing  busine.ss?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded 


CENTRAL  ARIZONA  PROJECT  ACT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No    395.  S.  1004, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk. 
Calendar  No  395,  S.  1004,  authorizing 
the  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  central  Arizona  project. 
Arizona-New  Me.xico,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, leported  with  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  acreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

PRrVn-ECE    OF    THE    FLOOR 

Mr,  JACKSON.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanunous  consent  that  appropriate 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  al- 
lowed the  privilege  of  the  floor  in  con- 
nection with  the  con.sideratlon  of  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr, 
President.  I  sugi^est  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  and,  at  the  request  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate staff  will  aleit  Senators  to  the  fact 
that  this  will  be  a  live  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names: 

(No.  203  Leg. I 
Anderson  Bvrd,  W,  Va,        Cooper 

Bennett  Church  DlrSsen 


DonUnlck 

Ellender 

Kannlu 

Orlffln 

Oruenlng 

Hansen 

Har.'is 

Hatftpld 


Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

Holland 

jKok.son 

Javlts 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kuchel 

Mansfield 


McCarthy 

McClellan 

Montoya 

Morton 

Moss 

HiblcofT 

Young,  Ohio 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh]  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse  I  are  absent  on  oflQclal 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [  Mr.  Hqllings  ] .  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  McGee], 
the  Senator  from  Maine  IMr.  Muskie]', 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SmathersI  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case] 
and  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy  1  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vir-inia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Anns 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
ab.sent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names : 


Aiken 

Hartke 

Percy 

.Mlott 

Hill 

Prouty 

Baker 

Hruska 

Proxmlre 

Bartlett 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Bible 

Jordan,  NC, 

Russell 

Bo  tigs 

Kennedv,  Mass 

.  Scott 

Brooke 

Kennedy,  NY, 

Smith 

Burdlck 

I-.iusche 

Sparkman 

Byrd.  Va. 

Long.  Mo 

.Spont; 

Cannon 

Long,  Lii, 

Stennls 

Carlson 

Magnuson 

Symlnijton 

Clark 

MrGovern 

T.ilmadj^e 

Cotton 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Metralf 

Tower 

Dodd 

Miller 

Tydlngs 

E.i.stland 

Mondale 

Williams.  N  J 

Ervm 

Monroney 

Williams.  Dei. 

FonK 

Mundt 

Yarborough 

Fiilbrlght 

Nelson 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Gore 

Pas:  ore 

Hiirt 

Pearson 

The 

PRF.SIDING       OFFICER. 

quorum  is  present. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  Is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me,  without  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  yield. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  and  I  have 
discussed  the  possibility  of  a  Labor  Day 
recess,  and  we  did  give  serious  consider- 
ation to  the  possibility  of  a  recess  until 
the  latter  part  of  August,  as  had  been 
suggested  by  some  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  but  we  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  that  would  not  be 
possible  at  this  time. 

Therefore,  we  wish  to  make  a  joint 
announcement  to  the  effect  that  there 
will  be  a  recess,  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
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ate,  from  the  conclusion  of  business  on 
Piiday,  September  1,  up  to  and  Including 
Sunday,  September  10,  So  If  Senators 
will  put  that  down  in  their  calendars, 
they  will  be  able  to  make  arrangements 
accordingly;  and  the  joint  leadership 
fill  send  out  notices  to  that  effect 
shortly. 

With  respect  to  the  second  matter,  the 
pending  business,  the  joint  leadership 
has  discussed  this  legislation,  which  is 
very  important,  with  both  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority members,  including  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott].  It 
Is  Intended  to  stay  on  this  bill  until  it  is 
completed.  There  may  be  votes  today; 
there  may  be  votes  tomorrow.  So  the 
Senate  is  on  notice. 
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CENTRAL    ARIZONA    PROJECT    ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1004)  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance 
of  the  central  Arizona  project,  Arizona- 
New  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr,  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  to  make  a  state- 
ment in  support  of  S.  1004,  the  bill  which 
my  colleagues,  Senators  Fannin,  Cannon, 
and  Jackson,  cosponsored  with  me  to  au- 
thorize the  central  Arizona  project.  For 
more  than  25  years,  I  have  witnessed  the 
obstruction  of  Arizona's  effort  to  put  to 
use  Its  share  of  the  Colorado  River  water. 

I  think  all  of  you  know  that  I  have 
always  attempted  to  help  in  any  way  pos- 
sible with  every  project  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  country's  resources — even 
Then  I  was  being  fought  on  my  own 
project  for  my  own  State.  I  am  entitled, 
and  the  State  of  Arizona  is  entitled,  to 
prompt  action  on  the  central  Arizona 
project:  and  there  is  no  sound  reason 
why  this  project  cannot  be  considered 
now.  It  is  entirely  compatible  with  the 
regional  developments  proposed  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

I  pause  to  remark  that  during  all  my  40 
years  of  service  in  the  Senate,  I  have 
voted  for  and  supported  legislation  which 
authorized  the  expenditure  of  large  sums 
of  money  for  the  improvement  of  rivers 
and  harbors  and  for  flood  control,  not 
a  dollar  of  which  was  reimbursable.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  every  dollar 
appropriated  for  the  construction  of  rec- 
lamation projects  Is  returned  to  the 
Treasury  in  due  time. 

The  central  Arizona  project  was  con- 
ceived in  1940  as  a  separate  project.  The 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  found  it  feasible 
In  1947.  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
reported  favorably  on  it  in  1948.  The  1947 
report  was  updated  In  a  report  made  in 
January  1962.  and  the  project  found  to 
be  more  feasible  and  more  needed  than 
In  1947.  The  report  was  further  refined 
and  reevaluated  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation in  1963.  A  subsequent  favorable 
report  was  issued  in  January  of  1964. 

More  recently.  In  February  of  1967,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  issued  yet  an- 
other report  in  which  the  feasibility  of 
the  project  was  again  established. 
Throughout  the  88th,  89th,  and  90th 
Congresses.  ofBcials  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  the  Department  of  the 


Interior  have  repeatedly  testified  before 
committees  of  Congress  and  have  estab- 
lished the  need  for  and  the  feasibility  of 
the  central  Arizona  project. 

A  bill  to  authorize  this  project  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  In  1950  and  again 
in  1951.  In  1952,  California  prevailed 
upon  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  to  postpone  further 
consideration  of  the  project  until  the  ex- 
tent of  Arizona's  water  rights  had  been 
adjudicated  or  agreed  upon. 

We  did  what  we  were  told  to  do.  We 
went  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  where 
we  battled  for  11  long  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  Court  f  oimd  that  we  were 
legally  entitled  to  the  water  for  which 
California  had  contended  and  to  some 
extent  even  now  continues  to  contend 
that  we  have  no  right. 

Since  I  first  c£ime  to  the  Senate  in  1927, 
I  have  labored  unceasingly  to  help  Ari- 
zona secure  the  full  benefit  of  its  rightful 
share  of  Colorado  River  water.  A  civiliza- 
tion has  grown  up  in  Arizona  that  has 
added  wealth  and  strength  to  our  Na- 
tion. That  civilization,  as  is  true  in  the 
rest  of  the  Southwest,  is  based  on  water. 
Today  that  civilization  is  threatened. 
Arizona  has  only  one  source  of  water  tf 
that  productive  civilization  is  to  sur- 
vive— that  source  is  the  Colorado  River. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  sufficient 
water  is  available  to  Arizona  from  the 
Colorado  River  to  justify  a  central  Ari- 
zona project.  California,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  other  ample  sources  of  supply 
within  its  own  borders  sufficient  to  meet 
its  needs.  If  Federal  assistance  is  needed 
to  develop  those  sources,  I  will  be  glad 
to  obtain  that  help  for  California.  This 
is  no  new  attitude  on  my  part.  I  cheer- 
fully supported  the  appropriation  of 
Federal  funds  required  to  bring  the 
water  from  the  Sacramento  River  into 
central  California. 

Arizona  can  wait  no  longer.  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  Congress  and  this  ad- 
ministration will  give  first  priority  to 
the  central  Arizona  project — a  desper- 
ately needed  project. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  its  historic  opinion  on  June  3, 1963, 
it  appeared  that  my  years  of  labor  were 
about  to  bear  fruit  and  that  the  people 
of  my  State  would  realize  the  benefits 
of  their  full  rights  in  the  Colorado  River. 
I  trust  that  I — and  the  citizens  of  Ari- 
zona— will  not  be  disappointed. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I 
believe  that,  in  the  final  analysis,  the 
State  of  California  and  those  people 
who  today  purport  to  speak  on  her  be- 
half will  honor  the  pledges  of  two  of 
her  Governors— namely,  that  of  the 
Honorable  Earl  Warren,  given  in  1948, 
that — 

Whenever  it  1b  finally  determined  what 
waters  belong  to  Arizona.  It  should  be  per- 
mitted to  use  that  water  In  any  manner  or 
by  any  method  considered  best  by  Arizona. 

And  that  of  the  Honorable  Edmund 
G.  Brown,  given  shortly  after  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision,  that  California, 
having  lost  the  Supreme  Court  case, 
"would  not  try  to  accomplish  by  ob- 
struction what  she  had  failed  to  accom- 
plish by  Utlgation." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 


editorial  which  was  published  today  in 
the  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Arizona's  Emergency 

As  the  Central  Arizona  Project  bill  goes  be- 
fore the  Senate  today.  It  has  been  stripped  of 
Its  most  controversial  features.  The  bill  failed 
last  year  largely  because  It  called  for  con- 
struction of  two  power  dams  In  Marble  and 
Bridge  Canyons.  Both  those  dams  have  now 
been  eliminated,  and  the  way  Is  clear  for  the 
addition  of  Marble  Canyon  to  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park.  The  question  of  the 
Hualapai  Dam  at  Bridge  Canyon  Is  left  for 
future  decision,  but  meanwhile  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  would  be  forbidden  to  au- 
thorize any  private  dam  at  that  site. 

Power  to  lift  Arizona's  share  of  the  Colo- 
rado water  over  the  hlUs  to  Phoenix  and 
Tucson  would  come  from  a  huge  steam  gen- 
erating plant  to  be  constructed  by  public  and 
private  agencies.  To  minimize  opposition,  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  also  Included  In 
the  bin  a  guarantee  of  4,400,000  acre-feet  of 
Colorado  water  to  California  for  27  years, 
five  reclamation  projects  In  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico  and  aid  for  the  Dixie  project  In 
Utah.  The  bill  would  also  create  a  Lower 
Basin  Development  Fund  which  could  be 
used  to  obtain  water  from  other  sources  In 
future  years,  despite  the  elimination  of  the 
controversial  dams. 

Unfortunately,  these  concessions  have  not 
fully  eliminated  opposition.  A  few  Senators 
still  complain  that  no  provision  h£is  been 
made  for  a  study  of  water  Importation  to  the 
Southwest  and  that  the  loss  of  revenue  from 
the  proposed  Hualapai  Dam  will  diminish 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  such  ImportB. 
Both  points  seem  to  us  unsubstantial.  The 
needed  study  of  water  Imports  can  be  under- 
taken by  the  National  Water  Commission  to 
be  established  by  a  separate  bill  which  has 
passed  both  houses,  and  a  modified  Hualapai 
Dam  could  be  authorized  at  some  future  date 
If  that  should  prove  Imperative  to  a  larger 
solution  of  future  water  problems. 

As  against  this  vague  concern  for  the  fu- 
ture, the  needs  of  Arizona  are  direct  and  im- 
mediate. The  Senate  Committee  report  shows 
that  the  water  table  In  Arizona  has  dropped 
from  an  average  of  70  feet  below  the  surface 
m  1940  to  200  feet  In  1964,  with  some  depths 
as  great  as  500  feet.  In  other  words,  Arizona 
has  been  supplying  Its  needs  by  "mining" 
water  that  has  accumulated  over  millions  of 
years.  It  cannot  continue  drawing  upon  un- 
derground water  at  the  same  rate  without 
disastrous  consequences. 

The  bill  In  question  Is  designed  to  help 
Arizona  relieve  Its  problem  by  drawing  upon 
the  Colorado  River  for  water  to  which  It  Is 
entitled  under  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  There  Is  no  reason  for  further  delay 
of  this  essential  project.  We  think  Congress 
should  enact  the  bill  and  that  the  Adminis- 
tration should  move  promptly  to  add  Marble 
Canyon  to  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tinguished senior  colleague  has  just 
spoken  on  a  bill  he  has  sought  to  have 
passed  for  over  20  years.  I  pay  tribute  to 
him  for  his  great  efforts  to  obtain  this 
legislation  which  is  so  vital  to  our  State 
of  Arizona  and  the  Nation,  and  for  his 
outstanding  assistance  to  other  States 
on  reclamation  projects  important  to 
them.  I  support  this  project  whole- 
heartedly because  of  its  necessity  to 
Arizona  and  to  other  States  in  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole. 

THE       CENTRAL       ARIZONA       PROJECT ARIZONA'S 

SALVATION 

It  was  over  20  years  ago  that  the 
Senate  in  the  78th  Congress  first  looked 
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upon  this  same  project.  Since  that  date, 
both  Houses  of  Congress  have  consid- 
ered the  project  In  various  bills,  subject- 
ing It  to  exhaustive  hearings  and  docu- 
mentation. For  11  long  years  the  project 
lay  on  the  congress^ona^  shelves,  while 
Arizona  and  California  tootc  the  legal  is- 
sues to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

In  a  moment  I  will  briefly  trace  that 
long  history.  But  first,  let  me  discuss 
briefly  why  this  project  is  needed  so 
desperately  by  Arizona. 

Historically  Arizona's  development 
lagged  somewhat  behind  most  regions  in 
the  Nation  because  her  lands  were  re- 
mote and  her  climate  arid.  Recently, 
however,  population  and  economic 
growth  have  virtually  exploded,  putting 
to  use  the  area's  dormant  wealth  of  nat- 
ural and  human  resource's.  This  has 
spurred  an  acceleration  In  manufactur- 
ing, mining,  lumbering,  and  tourist  at- 
tractions. Situated  next  door  to  the  most 
populous  States  in  the  Nation.  Arizona 
continues  to  strengthen  this  burgeoning 
southwest  region. 

Water  has  put  the  muscle  in  Arizona's 
economy  and  given  the  surge  to  her  spec- 
tacular recent  growth— a  growth  that 
has  not  only  served  the  people  within  her 
borders  but  the  entire  Nation  as  well. 
Without  a  permanent  supply  of  water, 
much  ot  this  area  would  revert  to  desert, 
as  it  has  already  begun  to  do  in  some 
areas  of  the  State  where  water  shortages 
are  most  critical.  This  shorUge  is  the 
result  of  Arizona's  lack  of  facilities  to  use 
her  legal  share  of  Colorado  River  water, 
a  condition  the  CAP  would  correct. 

Arizona  finds  herself  unique  among  all 
the  seven  States  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin — she  is  now  entirely  dependent  on 
the  waters  from  this  one  river  system.  In 
contrast,  the  other  States  of  the  basin 
have  available  sources  from  other  major 
river  systems.  But.  due  to  the  exasperat- 
ing delays  she  has  suffered  In  Congress 
and  the  Supreme  Court,  Arizona  has  been 
imable  to  utilize  her  full  legal  share  from 
this  great  river. 

Consequently,  much  of  the  water  used 
to  maintain  central  Arizona's  economy 
has  come  from  groundwater  basins.  Wa- 
ter stored  in  these  underground  reser- 
voirs has  accumulated  over  millions  of 
years.  It  is  being  depleted  at  a  frighten- 
ing rate.  To  the  people  of  Tucson,  this 
Is  a  sobering  statistic,  for  this  great 
metropolis  Is  the  only  major  city  In  the 
United  States  wholly  dependent  on 
groundwater  sources  for  its  water  supply. 

The  current  average  rate  of  ground- 
water decline  in  central  Arizona  has 
been  approximately  10  feet  per  year. 
with  much  of  the  area  experiencing  an- 
nual declines  equaling  and  exceeding 
20  feet. 

The  average  water  table  depth  In  1940 
was  only  approximately  70  feet  below 
ground  surface.  By  1964,  however,  it  had 
dropped  to  200  feet  with  depths  as  great 
as  500  feet.  Pump  lifts  associated  with 
these  water-table  levels  vary  from  250 
to  600  feet.  At  this  rate,  the  average  wa- 
ter table  is  expected  to  drop  to  300  feet 
and  lower  by  1975  In  Pinal  County,  be- 
tween Phoenix  and  Tucson,  these 
ground-water  depletions  have  been 
graphically     illustrated     by     instances 


where   the   surface   lands   have    visibly 
sunk. 

Because  of  pumping  costs,  poor  water 
quality,  and  the  physical  limitations  im- 
posed by  the  variable  nature  of  the  un- 
derground stora^'e,  the  entire  volume  of 
underground  water  cannot  bo  consid- 
ered available  for  use  The  present  net 
rate  of  overdraft  of  approximately  2 
million  acre- feet  per  year  -.vill  drasti- 
cally deplete  this  largely  nonreplenlsh- 
able  resource  before  adequate  water  is 
available  to  once  again  balance  supply 
with  demand 

All  Anzonans  have  been  hurt  by  the 
declining  water  supply,  and  with  the 
current  rate  of  population  explosion  the 
damage  may  become  irreparable. 

Urbanization  is  rapidly  expanding  in 
Arizona  and,  in  some  areas,  is  taking 
over  prime  agricultural  land  This  is  es- 
pecially true  in  central  Arizona  where 
the  major  metrojxilitan  area.s,  princi- 
pally Phoenix  and  Tucson,  have  sprung 
from  towns  in  the  irrigated  farming 
areas. 

Phoenix  and  Tucson  are  not  just  the 
population  center.s  of  our  State — they 
are  the  home  for  three  air  bases  which 
provide  the  major  source  of  aircraft  and 
fighter  pilots  in  Vietnam.  Phoenix  is 
flanked  by  Williams  and  Luke  Air  Bases, 
where  many  of  our  fighter  pilots  receive 
their  advanced  pilot  and  gunnery  train- 
ing preparatory  to  assignments  in  Viet- 
nam. Davis-Monthan  at  Tucson  is  the 
largest  aircraft  reconditioning  base  in 
the  US  Air  Force.  From  this  sprawl- 
ing installation  come  most  of  the  recon- 
ditioned propeller  and  jet  aircraft  des- 
tined for  service  in  Vietnam.  It  is  also 
the  home  of  one  of  three  Titan  II  ICBM 
wings  and  18  missile  sites. 

So  you  can  see.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  threat  to  Arizona's  water  supply 
bears  down  as  well  on  our  Nation's  de- 
fense capability. 

The.se  stark  facts  of  the  water  crisis 
in  Arizona,  of  course,  have  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Congress  for  all  these  many 
years  I  had  the  privilege  as  Governor 
of  Anz.jna  to  personally  accompany 
members  of  the  Hju.se  Interior  Commit- 
tee during  their  field  hearings  on  the 
CAP  bill  some  years  ago  and  to  person- 
ally show  them  our  plight. 

It  Is  our  overdependence  on  this  dl- 
mini.'^hing  underground  supply  that  poses 
the  most  dire  threat  to  Arizona's  sur- 
vival. This  problem  can  be  helped  by 
water  obtainod  by  the  CAP,  but  even 
then  the  quantity  of  water  obtained  will 
not  completely  solve  the  diflQculty.  Since 
1948.  however.  Congress  has  had  before 
It  a  project  which  would  help  meet  the 
crisis. 

The  CAP  was  conceived  In  its  present 
form  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in 
1947.  And,  as  contained  In  S.  1004,  it 
remains  essentially  the  same  project, 
differing  principally  In  the  source  of 
power  for  lifting  the  water,  with  only 
minor  changes  in  the  distribution  facili- 
ties after  two  decades  of  congressional 
examination. 

The  first  hearings  on  the  CAP  were 
held  by  the  78th  Congress.  Further  hear- 
ings followed  In  the  79th.  In  the  80th 
Congress.  CAP  bills  were  again  intro- 
duced and.  In  the  81st,  the  Senate  passed 


the  project.  Again  in  the  82d  Congreag, 
the  Senate  passed  the  CAP.  But  at  the 
same  time  the  House  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar  Affairs  Committee  halted  all  action, 
instructing  Arizona  that  further  con- 
gressional consideration  would  have  to 
await  adjudication  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Arizona/California  dispute 
over  the  waters  of  the  Colorado. 

In  1952,  as  Instructed  by  the  House 
committee.  Arizona  filed  suit  against  Cal- 
ifornia before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
There  then  began  a  lawsuit  of  historic 
significance.  It  was  not  imtll  June  3, 
1963.  that  the  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  Its  decree  affirming  Arizona's  claim. 

The  Court  adjudged  the  respective  wa- 
ter rights  of  the  three  lower  basin  States 
to  the  Colorado  River,  stating  that  nei- 
ther had  priority  over  the  others.  The 
bitterness  so  often  prevalent  between 
California  and  Arizona  lifted.  When  the 
Court's  decision  was  announced,  Cali- 
fornia's then  Gov.  Pat  Brown  stated  that 
California  would  not  try  to  accomplish 
by  obstruction  in  Congress  that  which 
she  had  failed  tc  accomplish  in  the  Court. 

Immediately  Arizona's  Senators  again 
introduced  the  CAP  bill,  and  hearings 
were  held  within  2  months.  Further  Sen- 
ate hearings  were  held  the  following 
spring,  1934. 

At  this  time  the  Secfetary  of  the  In- 
terior announced  a  huge  plan  for  water 
development  in  the  entire  Pacific  South- 
west, which,  among  other  features,  in- 
cluded the  CAP.  but.  In  addition,  also  au- 
thorized a  study  of  a  monumental  proj- 
ect to  import  water  into  the  Colorado 
River. 

Negotiations  among  the  seven  Basin 
States  resulted  in  the  submission  to  the 
House,  during  the  89th  Congress,  of  a 
similar  huge  regional  plan.  But  the  bill 
died  with  that  Congress.  Three  forces, 
none  having  any  connection  with  the 
feasibility  of  the  CAP.  precipitated  its 
demise : 

First.  Opposition  to  the  plan  by  the 
Pacific  Northwest  States,  which  feared 
the  Columbia  River  would  be  tapped  as 
the  source  for  augmentation  of  the 
Colorado  River. 

Second.  Opposition  to  construction  of 
Hualapal  and  Marble  Canyon  Dams  on 
the  Colorado  River. 

Third.  Refusal  of  some  of  our  allies 
to  proceed  with  the  bill  in  the  House  not- 
withstanding Arizona's  desire  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  the  last  two  decades 
have  been  long,  frustrating,  and  costly 
for  my  State.  Yet.  over  these  20  years, 
two  basic  propositions  have  remained 
unchanged: 

First.  The  water  crisis  in  Arizona  oc- 
casioned by  the  lack  of  facilities  to  uti- 
lize her  rightful  share  of  the  Colorado, 
and  the  resultant  overdraft  of  her  di- 
minishing groundwater,  pose  a  threat 
to  her  very  existence. 

Second.  The  central  Arizona  project, 
after  all  these  years  of  laborious  inquiry, 
remains  an  economically  feasible  proj- 
ect capable  of  rescuing  our  State  from 
this  catastrophe. 

While  Arizona  has  had  to  wait,  other 
States  in  the  basin  have  gone  forward 
with  their  projects  with  Arizona's  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  now  briefly  de- 
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scribe  the  central  Arizona  project  and 
highlight  the  other  features  of  S.  1004. 

The  central  Arizona  project  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  it  has  been  in  pre- 
vious bills.  Specifically  It  will  consist  of 
facilities  designed  to  divert  Colorado 
River  water  from  Lake  Havasu  to  the 
central  part  of  the  State  through  the 
Granite  Reef  aqueduct,  which  will  be 
constructed  for  a  3,000-cubic-foot-per- 
second  capacity.  Pumping  plants  will  be 
located  along  the  aqueduct  as  required 
Including  some  short  tunnels  where 
needed. 

Sizing  the  Granite  Reef  aqueduct  to 
3,000  cubic  feet  per  second  from  the  pre- 
viously designed  2,500  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond will  make  the  overall  project  more 
economically  feasible — permitting  Ari- 
zona, during  periods  of  high  river  flow, 
to  use  her  rightful  surplus,  now  present- 
ly diverted  by  California. 

Water  delivered  to  central  Arizona  will 
be  stored  in  Orme  Reservoir  near  Phoenix 
for  use  by  municipalities  and  irrigation 
districts  in  the  area.  Some  of  this  water 
will  then  be  diverted  southward  through 
the  Salt-GUa  aqueduct  to  Irrigate  areas 
in  Pinal  County.  At  the  end  of  the  Salt- 
Gila  aqueduct,  pumping  plants  will  lift 
the  water  into  a  pipeline  leading  to  the 
city  of  Tucson. 

Other  dams  will  be  constructed  on  the 
Gila  River  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  to 
regulate  flows  and  provide  recreation, 
fish  and  wildlife  uses,  and  sediment  de- 
tention. Charleston  Dam  on  the  San 
Pedro  River,  just  north  of  the  border  of 
Mexico,  will  provide  similar  beneflts  and, 
in  addition,  serve  as  another  source  of 
water  for  the  city  of  Tucson  through  a 
conduit. 

In  addition  to  the  CAP,  S.  1004,  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee,  incorporates 
practically  all  features  of  previously  in- 
troduced regional  development  bills.  But 
the  bill  substitutes  a  thermal  pwwerplant 
as  a  source  of  power  and  revenue  In  place 
of  the  controversial  Hualapai  and  Marble 
Canyon  Dams  contained  in  other  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Specifically,  the  bill  provides — 

First.  The  central  Arizona  project  just 
described  with  Hooker  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir in  New  Mexico. 

Second.  As  a  substitute  for  the  Huala- 
pal and  Marble  Canyon  Dams,  which 
were  the  cash  registers  for  future  de- 
velopment funds  and  provided  pumping 
power  for  the  central  Arizona  facilities 
In  other  regional  bills,  the  Secretary,  in- 
stead, is  authorized  to  contract  with  non- 
Federal  interests  for  enough  of  the  gen- 
erating capacity  of  a  thermal  generating 
Powerplant  to  run  the  CAP  pumps.  Ex- 
cess power,  if  any,  will  be  banked  with 
participating  agencies  for  future  use  or 
sold  In  the  same  manner  as  hydropower 
was  proposed  to  be  sold  in  other  bills,  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  moneys  for  a 
development  fund. 

Mr.  President,  I  expect  that  the  few 
opponents  of  this  needed  project  will  tell 
my  colleagues  that  this  power  purchase 
plan  will  first,  provide  a  huge  Federal 
giveaway  to  the  private  and  public  utili- 
ties who  will  construct  and  own  the 
thermal  plant;  and,  second,  that  this 
plan  puts  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  power  business. 
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Now  I  ask  you,  as  a  matter  of  rational 
thought,  how  can  it  be  both?  Quite  pre- 
cisely, of  course,  it  Is  neither. 

This  plan  will  merely  permit  the 
project  to  buy  its  pumping  energy  at  a 
conservative  price,  by  advancing  to  these 
utUitles  no  more  than  that  portion  of 
the  plant's  construction  cost  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  total  plant  con- 
struction cost  as  the  purchased  elec- 
tricity bears  to  the  total  power  capacity 
of  the  plant.  Of  course,  the  Secretary 
will  also  pay  annually  to  the  utilities  the 
same  percentage  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance costs. 

I  trust  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  re- 
peat that  the  Federal  Grovernment  will 
not  own  a  nickel  of  this  thermal  plant. 
As  I  have  just  described,  it  will  only  con- 
tract for  enough  power  capacity  from  the 
plant  to  run  the  project  pumps. 

Third.  Deferral  of  Hualapai  Dam  has 
become  even  more  advisable  in  light  of 
the  recent  suggestion  by  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  that  a  pump  storage  project  be 
incorporated  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
entire  plan.  Accordingly,  section  13  of 
the  bill  imposes  a  moratorium  on  the 
Hualapai  site  "until  and  unless  other- 
wise provided  by  the  Congress." 

Fourth.  A  development  fund  is  estab- 
lished into  which  will  be  placed  alj  rev- 
enues collected  from  operation  of  the 
works  authorized;  all  Federal  revenues 
from  Boulder  Canyon  and  Parker-Davis 
projects  after  they  are  paid  for;  all  Fed- 
eral revenues  from  the  portion  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest/Paciflc  Southwest 
power  Interties  located  in  the  States  of 
Arizona  and  Nevada  after  completion  of 
repayment  requirements.  In  addition  to 
assisting  payout  of  the  CAP  and  the 
Dixie  project,  this  fund  will,  more  im- 
portantly, be  available  for  augmentation 
of  the  Colorado  River's  supply.  The  fund 
will  accumulate  a  net  amount  exceeding 
$377  million  by  the  year  2025  and  over 
$1.2  billion  by  2050. 

Fifth.  Five  Upper  Basin  projects  are 
authorized:  the  Animas-La  Plata  proj- 
ect in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  and  the 
Dolores,  Dallas  Creek,  West  Divide,  and 
San  Miguel  projects  In  Colorado. 

Sixth.  A  27-year  priority  is  granted  to 
California  for  4.4  million  acre-feet  an- 
nually of  Colorado  River  water.  Let  me 
reemphasize  that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
proclaimed  that  California  was  not 
legally  entitled  to  a  priority  to  her  4.4 
million  acre-feet — any  more  than  Ari- 
zona and  Nevada  are  legally  entitled  to 
a  priority  for  their  respective  rights  to 
2.8  million  acre-feet  and  300,000  acre- 
feet.  We  give  California  a  27-year  prior- 
ity in  this  bill  out  of  a  sense  of  comity, 
so  as  not  to  jeopardize  payout  of  her 
Metropolitan  Water  District  aqueduct. 

Seventh.  S.  1004  provides  the  same 
Upper  Basin  benefits  in  earlier  proposed 
regional  bills  including  repayments  to  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  fund  of 
$500,000  each  year  for  payments  made 
from  that  fund  to  compensate  for  power 
deflciencies  resulting  from  the  flUlng  of 
the  Glen  Canyon  Dam;  provision  for  the 
promulgation  of  equitable  criteria  for 
the  coordinated  long-range  operation  of 
reservoirs  constructed  in  both  the  upper 
basin  and  the  lower  basin;  provision 
for  the  completion  of  planning  reports  on 
proposed  projects  in  the  upper   basin 


located  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Utah; 
the  integration  of  the  Dixie  project  In 
Utah  for  purposes  of  participation  in  the 
development  funds;  and  related  flsh, 
wildlife  and  recreation  beneflts  which 
inure  to  the  advantage  of  the  entire  Colo- 
rado River  Basin. 

The  flve  Colorado  projects  will  cost 
$360  million.  The  cost  of  the  central 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  projects  Is  $768 
million. 

These  costs  will  be  financed  by  moneys 
flowing  into  the  development  fund,  prin- 
cipally from  the  water  users.  The  Hoov- 
er, Parker,  and  Davis  revenues  after  pay- 
out will  provide  almost  $480  million  by 
the  year  2025  and  approximately  $837  by 
the  year  2050.  The  intertie  revenues  from 
Arizona  and  Nevada  after  payout  will 
approximate  $130  million  by  2050  and 
the  units  authorized  by  S.  1004  would 
provide  surplus  revenues  of  approxi- 
mately $315  million  by  2050.  According 
to  accepted  Bureau  of  Reclamation  prac- 
tice these  moneys  can  be  advanced  earlier 
if  needed. 

The  immediate  need  for  funds  in  the 
first  few  years  following  authorization 
will  be  minimal,  since  the  projects  will 
then  still  be  in  plaruiing  stages  and  sub- 
ject to  funding  by  additional  congres- 
sional action. 

There  you  have  it.  A  final  project  ham- 
mered out  after  20  years  of  congressional 
debate,  including  more  than  a  decade  in 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  published  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post,  entitled  "Arizona's 
Emergency,"  which  supports  Arizona's 
need  and  justiflcation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Arizona's  Emergency 

As  the  Central  Arizona  Project  bill  goes 
before  tlie  Senate  today,  It  has  been  stripped 
of  Its  most  controversial  features.  The  bill 
failed  last  year  largely  because  it  called  for 
construction  of  two  power  dams  In  Marble 
and  Bridge  Canyons.  Both  those  dams  have 
now  been  eliminated,  and  the  way  Is  clear 
for  the  addition  of  Marble  Canyon  to  the 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park.  The  question 
of  the  Hualapal  Dam  at  Bridge  Canyon  is 
left  for  future  decision,  but  meanwhile  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  would  be  forbid- 
den to  authorize  any  private  dam  at  that 
site. 

Power  to  lift  Arizona's  share  of  the  Col- 
orado water  over  the  hills  to  Phoenix  and 
Tucson  would  come  from  a  huge  steam  gener- 
ating plant  to  be  constructed  by  public  and 
private  agencies.  To  minimize  opposition,  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  also  Included  la 
the  bill  a  guarantee  of  4,400,000  acre-feet  of 
Colorado  water  to  California  for  27  years, 
five  reclamation  projects  in  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico  and  aid  for  the  Dixie  project  In 
Utah.  The  bill  would  also  create  a  liower 
Basin  Development  Fund  which  could  be 
used  to  obtain  water  from  other  sources  In 
future  years,  despite  the  elimination  of  the 
controversial  dams. 

Unfortunately,  these  concessions  have  not 
fully  eliminated  opposition.  A  few  Senators 
still  complain  that  no  provision  has  been 
made  for  a  study  of  water  importation  to  the 
Southwest  and  that  the  loss  of  revenue  from 
the  proposed  Hualapal  Dam  will  diminlBh 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  such  lmp>orts. 
Both  pxjlnts  seem  to  us  unsubstantial.  The 
needed  study  of  water  Imports  can  be  under- 
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taken  by  the  National  Water  Commission  to 
b«  established  by  a  separate  bill  which  has 
passed  both  bouses,  and  a  modlfled  Hualapal 
Dam  could  be  authorized  at  some  future  date 
U  that  should  prove  Imperative  to  a  larger 
solution  of  future  water  problems 

As  against  this  vague  concern  for  the  fu- 
ture, the  needs  of  Arizona  are  direct  and 
immediate.  The  Senate  Committee  rept'rt 
shows  that  the  water  table  In  Arizona  has 
dropped  from  an  average  of  70  feet  below 
the  surface  In  1940  to  200  feet  In  1964.  with 
some  depths  as  great  as  500  feet  In  other 
words,  Arizona  has  been  svipplylng  Us  needs 
by  "mining"  water  that  has  accumulated 
over  millions  of  years  It  cannot  continue 
drawing  upon  underground  water  at  the 
same  rate  without  disastrous  consequences. 
.  The  bin  in  question  :s  designed  to  help 
Arizona  relieve  its  problem  by  drawing  upon 
the  Colorado  River  for  water  to  which  U  la 
entitled  under  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  There  Is  no  reason  for  further  delay 
oX  this  essential  project.  We  think  Congress 
should  enact  the  bill  and  that  the  Adminis- 
tration should  move  promptly  to  add  Marble 
Canyon  to  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  obviously. 
I  have  no  objection  to  having  this  edi- 
torial printed  In  the  Record;  but  I  do 
ask  my  friend  to  note  that  subsequently 
In  thla  debate  I  shall  be  referring  to  It. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  state  to  my  distin- 
guished colleajgue  that,  of  course,  I  would 
expect  him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  patience,  it  has  been 
said.  Is  a  virtue.  But.  as  with  all  maxims, 
there  are  limits  to  its  exercise.  The  virtue 
of  patience  lies  In  the  certainty  that  the 
event  awaited  will  ultimately  occur.  A 
man  dying  of  thirst  csm  await  water  Just 
so  long — its  absence  can  be  endured  only 
to  a  point,  beyond  which  his  survival  Is 
threatened. 

The  analogy  fits  for  Arizona. 

I  ask  for  support  for  this  rescue  project. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  Involves  a  matter 
which  has  been  steeped  In  controversy  for 
two  decades.  I  know  of  no  single  subject 
to  which  the  Interior  Euid  Insular  Affairs 
Conunlttee  has  devoted  more  time  and 
effort. 

Disputes  between  States  and  between 
Interests  within  States  have  plagued  pro- 
posals for  development  In  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Basin.  There  have  been 
genuine  disagreements  over  matters  of 
substantial  importance. 

The  bin.  S.  1004.  as  amended  and  re- 
ported by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  the 
committee  deals  fairly  and  Justly  w^lth 
the  Issues  which  have  been  the  subject 
of  disagreement.  It  has  as  Its  foundation 
volimtary  and  negotiated  agreements 
and  understandings  entered  into  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  States  of  the  Basin 
over  the  past  several  years.  In  addition. 
this  legislation  incorporates  compromises 
and  accommodations  designed  to  resolve 
Issues  of  concern. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  Is  concerned 
with  equitable  development  and  utiliza- 
tion of  the  existing  water  resources  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  Opposition  to  the 
bill  is  focused  on  the  contention  that  this 
measure  should  go  beyond  existing  re- 
sources and  provide  for  a  major  en- 
hancement of  the  flow  of  the  Colorado 
River  by  importation  of  water  from  an- 
other area  of  the  country. 

Let  me  make  it  very  clear  that  the 


central  Arizona  project  and  the  other 
projects  authorized  by  this  bill  require 
water  from  no  source  other  than  the 
Colorado  River  system. 

The  proponents  of  transbasin  water 
diversion  talk  in  terms  of  a  volume  of 
water  equal  to  more  than  half  of  the  cur- 
rent annual  flow  of  the  Colorado  River. 
This  Contemplates  not  a  pipeline  system 
but  the  construction  of  a  canal  equal  to 
a  major  iiver. 

Tills  proposal  raises  questions  of  ob- 
vious national  as  well  as  regional  con- 
cern. These  questions  involve  matters  of 
cost,  of  water  supply  and  ultimate  re- 
quirements, of  impact  on  the  areas  of 
origin,  of  the  uses  to  whicli  water  will  be 
put.  and  many  others.  The  factual  data 
necessary  to  answer  these  questions  have 
only  recently  begun  to  be  gathered.  The 
policy  issues  inherent  in  these  proposals 
and  the  criteria  necessary  to  judge  them 
have  yet  to  be  explored  or  formulated. 

The.se  are  issues  of  great  sensitivity. 
They  must  be  approached  with  the  ut- 
most objectivity  and  care.  Dispassionate 
study  and  unprejudiced  advice  are  re- 
quired in  reaching  sound  decisions. 

The  Senate  has  already  approved  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  National  Water 
Commission  to  study  the  whole  range  of 
our  Nation's  water  problems  and  alter- 
native means  for  meeting  our  water  re- 
quirements, including  transbasin  diver- 
sions. The  House  of  Representatives  has 
also  approved  the  measure  with  some 
amendments  The  Commissions  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  water  prob- 
lems of  the  Nation  will  provide  needed 
guidance  to  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration. 

The  bill  as  reported  from  the  Interior 
Committee  does  not  include  the  so-called 
cash  register  dams  on  the  Colorado  River 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
controver.sy.  A  new  dam  on  the  Colorado 
River  is  not  requiied  for  purposes  of  the 
central  Arizona  project  or  the  other  proj- 
ects associated  with  the  bill.  The  pro- 
ponents of  the  Hualapal  Dam  insist  that 
it  must  be  built  to  generate  electric  power 
which  would  be  sold  to  finance  a  water 
importation  scheme  In  other  words,  the 
Senate  is  asked  to  authorize  construction 
of  this  dam,  adding  almost  half  a  billion 
dollars  to  the  estimated  cost  of  this  bill, 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  financing  a 
scheme  which  has  not  been  authorized 
by  the  Congress.  This  propo.sal  was 
soundly  rejected  when  offered  in  com- 
mittee 

The  highest  and  best  use  of  these  pro- 
posed damsites  on  the  Colorado  River — 
whether  for  hydroelectric  development, 
additioivs  to  our  system  of  national  parks, 
or  for  other  purposes — is  a  matter  the 
committee  recommends  be  reserved  for 
future  action  by  the  Congress.  The  ad- 
ministration recommended  that  the  pro- 
posed Hualapal  Dam  site  be  a  subject  of 
study  by  the  National  Water  Commission 
and  the  Interior  Committee  concurs  in 
tills  recommendation. 

During  the  Senate's  consideration  of 
this  measure,  amendments  which  have 
been  considered,  evaluated,  and  rejected 
by  the  Interior  Committee  may  be  offered 
again  in  an  effort  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  dams  in  the  Grand  Canyon; 
to  undertake  the  first  steps  toward  a 
massive  and  costly  importation  program; 
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and,  as  a  last  resort,  to  add  crippling 
amendments  to  the  bill.  I  lu-ge  the  Sen- 
ate to  reject  these  amendments  and  pro- 
ceed to  prompt  and  favorable  action  on 
S.  1004  as  reported  by  the  committee. 

This  legislation  provides  the  frame- 
work for  continued  and  expanded  re- 
gional water  resource  development  and 
planning  in  the  Lower  Colorado  River 
Basin.  Its  purpose  is  realistic  and  it  deals 
fairly  with  the  interests  of  all  of  the 
States  of  the  basin. 

The  major  features  of  the  bill  are  as 
follows : 

First.  Authorization  of  the  central 
Arizona  project.  Tliis  project  has  been 
approved  by  the  Senate  on  two  previous 
occasions.  Construction  of  the  project  is 
necessary  to  enable  the  State  of  Arizona 
to  use  its  entitlement  of  2.8  million  acre- 
feet  as  determined  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Arizona  versus  California.  Water  made 
available  by  the  project  is  needed  so  that 
arid  central  Arizona  and  the  cities  of 
Phoenix  and  Tucson  will  be  able  to  main- 
tain their  present  economy. 

Second.  No  new  Colorado  River  dams 
are  authorized  by  this  bill.  The  authority 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  issue 
licenses  at  the  Hualapal  site  in  the  Grand 
Canyon  is  suspended  by  section  13  of  the 
bill  "imtil  and  unless  otherwise  provided 
by  the  Congress."  An  extension  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park  to  Include 
the  Marble  Canyon  site  is  the  subject  of 
separate  legislation  now  pending  before 
the  Interior  Committee. 

Third.  Pumping  power  required  for 
the  central  Arizona  project  will  be  fur- 
nished by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  purchase  electricity 
through  prepayment  arrangements,  from 
a  group  of  private  and  public  utilities  in 
the  Southwest  who  plan  to  construct, 
own,  and  operate  a  large  thermal  power- 
plant  near  Page,  Ariz. 

Fourth.  California  is  guaranteed  4.4 
million  acre-feet  of  Colorado  River  water 
for  a  period  of  27  years.  Tills  date  coin- 
cides with  the  payout  date  of  the  Metro- 
politan Water  District  aqueduct. 

Fifth.  A  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin 
development  fund  is  established.  Post 
amortization  surplus  Federal  revenues 
from  the  central  Arizona  project,  the 
portions  of  the  Pacific  Northwest-Pacific 
Southwest  intertie  in  Nevada  and  Ari- 
zona, and  from  Hoover  and  Parker-Davis 
Dams  will  be  used  for  irrigation  assist- 
ance and  to  undertake  such  water  con- 
servation, salvage,  and  development  proj- 
ects as  may  be  authorized  in  the  future 
by  the  Congress.  The  Dixie  project  in  the 
State  of  Utah  is  integrated  into  the 
development  fund. 

Sixth.  Five  reclamation  projects  In 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin— four 
in  the  State  of  Colorado  and  one  located 
in  both  Colorado  and  New  Mexico— are 
authorized. 

Seventh.  Reservoir  operating  criteria 
which  are  equitable  and  fair  to  both  the 
upper  and  lower  basins  are  established. 

Eighth.  A  numijer  of  other  provisions 
reflecting  agreements  arrived  at  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  States  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  are  also  included  in  the  bill. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate  are  aware, 
S.  1004  is  sponsored  by  the  dean  of  the 
Senate,  Senator  Carl  Hayden,  of  Arizona, 
in  concert  with  his  junior  colleague,  the 
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Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin], 
Senator  Cannon,  and  myself.  The  efforts 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Arizona  on 
behalf  of  other  States  and  regional 
water-resource-development  programs 
are  well  known. 

His  efforts  to  gain  authorization  of  the 
central  Arizona  project  began  20  years 
ago.  The  enactment  into  law  of  S.  1004 
will  be  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  career  which 
is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Tills  bill  is  in  the  national,  regional, 
and  State  interest.  It  represents  the  high 
art  of  statesmanship  practiced  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hav- 
DKNl.  I  call  upon  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  join  in  supporting  Senator 
Hayden's  bill. 

Mr.  KUCHEL,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names : 


I 
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Alice  n 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Carlson 

Church 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Dtrksen 

Domlnlck 
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Ervln 

Fannin 

Gore 

Grlffln 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hayden 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 


\ 


Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Metcalf 

Monroney 

Morton 

Moss 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Russell  I 

Scott 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Talmadge 

Williams,  Del. 


THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed 
to  request  the  attendance  of  absent  Sen- 
ators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  an- 
swered to  their  names: 


Boggs 

Hlckenlooper 

Nelson 

Brooke 

Hill 

Pas  tore 

B>Td,  Va. 

Holland 

Pearson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Percy 

Cannon 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Prouty 

Clark 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Proxmlre 

Cotton 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Smith 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Stennls 

Eastland 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Ellender 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Pong 

McGovern 

Tower 

Pulbrlght 

Mclntyre 

Ty  dings 

Gruenlng 

MUler 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hansen 

Mondale 

Yar  borough 

Harris 

Montoya 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Hart 

Mundt 

Young.  Ohio 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
Is  present. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  decided  to  seek  the  oflQce  of  the  U.S. 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  nearly  20 
years  ago,  one  of  my  primary  ambitions 
was  to  contribute  as  much  as  I  could 
toward  the  full  development  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 
My  State  of  New  Mexico  is  an  Integral 
part  of  that  area,  having  drainage  in 
both  the  Upper  and  Lower  Basins. 

A    large    measure    of    success    was 


achieved  for  the  Upper  Basin  with  the 
enactment  of  the  Colorado  River  stor- 
age project  in  1956.  This  Immense  proj- 
ect harnessed  the  water  resources  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  Colorado  River  and 
its  tributaries.  Later,  with  the  passage  of 
the  Navajo  Indian  irrigation  and  the 
San  Juan-Chsmia  transmoimtain  diver- 
sion projects  in  New  Mexico  and  the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas  project  in  Colo- 
rado, we  witnessed  further  planning  of 
the  limited  water  resoiu:ces  of  the  basin 
to  benefit  large  areas  of  these  two  States. 

Now  we  are  on  the  threshold  of 
another  step  forward  with  an  opportu- 
nity to  benefit  the  entire  basin.  By  pas- 
sage of  the  pending  business,  the  Senate 
will  greatly  assist  our  water-short  Pa- 
cific Southwest  in  our  continuing  efforts 
to  develop  and  augment  our  water  sup- 
plies. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  favorably  reported  the  pend- 
ing bill,  S.  1004,  to  authorize  the  central 
Arizona  project  and  for  other  purposes. 

As  a  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  a  State 
which  has  a  vital  interest  In  the  full  de- 
velopment of  both  the  upper  basin  and 
the  lower  basin  of  the  Colorado  River, 
I  will  work  for  the  passage  of  this  meas- 
ure and  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

This  bill,  like  most  legislation,  rep- 
resents a  compromise.  It  is,  however, 
an  honorable  compromise  which  was 
reached  after  lengthy  hearings  and  ex- 
tensive consideration  of  all  issues  by  the 
committee.  The  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee voted  14  to  3  in  favor  of  reporting 
the  bill,  as  amended. 

It  is  my  honest  conviction  that  the 
provisions  found  in  S.  1004,  as  amended, 
promise  immense  benefits  to  both  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Basin  States  of  the 
Colorado  River. 

During  my  service  In  the  Senate,  I 
have  on  many  occasions  dealt  with  the 
problems  of  western  water.  Based  on  my 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  needs 
and  the  alternatives  facing  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  States,  I  can  recommend 
S.  1004  to  the  Senate  without  reserva- 
tion. We  have  in  this  legislation  an 
honest  attempt  to  reconcile  the  differ- 
ences among  basin  States  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  national  interest. 
This  bill  is  integrated  with  a  network  of 
State  and  Federal  planning.  It  meets 
legitimate  needs  and  takes  into  account 
the  interests  of  all  parties  affected. 

There  has  been  a  vocal  opposition  to 
this  bill  by  a  small  minority  in  the  com- 
mittee. It  has  come  in  part  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Upper  Basin  States. 
But  I  submit  that  a  careful  examination 
of  the  bill  will  reveal  that  S.  1004  offers 
sound  support  to  the  goals  of  all  Colorado 
River  water  users.  It  seems  to  me  that 
sound  legislative  judgment  of  the  local 
as  well  as  the  national  interests  affected 
by  the  bill  make  it  one  in  which  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  can,  and  should,  join. 
I  should  like  to  suggest  a  careful  reading 
of  the  committee  report  as  evidence  of 
the  regional  scope  of  S.  1004. 

As  an  upper  basin  Senator,  I  believe 
S.  1004  provides  essentially  everything 
that  the  upper  basin  wants  except  the 
authorization  of  Hualapal  Dam.  The  pur- 
pose of  Hualapal  Dam  would  be  to  fur- 
nish revenues  to  a  development  account. 


S.  1004  provides  a  development  account 
with  substantial  revenues  accimaulating 
from  Hoover,  Parker,  Davis,  the  Arizona- 
Nevada  portion  of  the  Northwest-South- 
west intertie,  and  the  central  Arizona 
project.  While  the  development  account 
thus  provided  is  somewhat  less  than  it 
would  be  were  Hualapal  Dam  included 
therein,  it  is  nonetheless  substantial.  The 
Senate  is  well  aware  of  the  national  in- 
terest and  concern  over  the  controversy 
surrounding  the  Grand  Canyon. 

It  therefore  seems  that,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, this  bill  has  many  advantages  for 
the  upper  basin  as  well  as  the  lower 
basin. 

Our  senior  and  beloved  colleague,  Carl 
Hayden,  has  worked  for  many  years  to 
see  the  day  when  the  central  Arizona 
project  would  be  passed.  He  has  made 
every  effort  to  meet  the  problems  of  all 
concerned  by  legitimate  and  honorable 
compromise.  I,  for  one,  intend  to  support 
him.  By  so  doing,  I  will  at  the  same  time 
be  advancing  the  cause  of  resource  de- 
velopment in  my  State,  region,  and 
Nation. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  F>resident,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  1004,  the  measure  that  will 
authorize  the  central  Arizona  project  in 
my  neight>or  State  of  Arizona,  but  more 
to  pay  my  respects  to  our  beloved  col- 
league, Carl  Hayden,  the  principal  spon- 
sor of  the  pending  bill  and  the  author 
of  many  similar  bills  over  the  past  20 
years. 

His  dedicated  interest  and  active  sup- 
port of  this  proposal  goes  back  so  many 
years  that  most  of  us  in  the  Senate  must 
read  the  record  to  realize  the  long  and 
dedicated  struggle  he  undertook  to  carry 
Arizona's  share  of  the  Colorado  River 
water  to  those  areas  of  his  State  which 
need  it  most. 

The  proposal  has  had  a  long  and 
stormy  history  before  Congress.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation's  original  planning 
report  was  completed  in  December  1947, 
and  was  published  as  House  Document 
No.  136,  81st  Congress,  first  session. 

Hearings  on  bills  to  authorize  central 
Arizona  were  conducted  in  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  in  1949.  Senator  Hayden's 
bill  was  approved  in  the  Senate  both  in 

1950  and  1951,  but  hearings  were  in- 
definitely postponed  by  the  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  in 

1951  pending  the  adjudication  with  re- 
spect to  the  waters  of  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basin. 

The  Supreme  Court  rendered  its  de- 
cision in  the  case  of  Arizona  against  Cali- 
fornia, and  again  Senator  Hayden  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  accomplish  his  fondest 
dream.  The  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
approved  the  proposal  in  1964,  and  again 
our  colleague  reported  it  to  the  Senate, 
but  again  final  action  was  not  taken. 

So  there  will  be  no  doubt,  I  intend  to 
support  and  vote  for  S.  1004  as  reported. 
Despite  statements  in  the  minority  views 
in  the  report  on  S.  1004,  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  interests  of  my  State  of  Nevada 
are  protected  in  the  measure,  and  that 
the  enactment  of  this  bill  will  be  of  im- 
measurable benefit  to  the  economy  of 
southern  Nevada  and  the  entire  South- 
west. 

Finally,  let  me  add  that  in  my  opinion. 
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Carl  Hayden  Is  the  outstanding  conser- 
vation statesman  In  Congress.  He  Is  out- 
standing because  his  entire  career  In 
Congress,  spanning  a  period  of  more  than 
hall  a  century,  has  been  one  of  coopera- 
tion for  the  development  of  the  Nation's 
resources  in  the  North,  the  East,  the 
South,  as  well  as  the  West.  I  sincerely 
trust  that  this  Congress  will  in  a  small 
way  reciprocate  by  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proving the  central  Arizona  project. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ILLEGAL    RAISING    OF    CAMPAIGN 
FUNDS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President,  today  I  call  attention  to  an- 
other racket  in  raising  campaign 
funds — a  racket  whereby  millions  have 
been  pouring  into  the  campaign  coffers 
and  in  time  being  charged  off  as  busi- 
ness expen.ses  for  income  tax  purposes. 

Conspiracy  to  violate  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  laws  and  the  Corrupt  Pract  ces 
Act  is  a  criminal  offense. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  con- 
firmed this  illegal  practice  and  has  prom- 
ised prosecution. 

This  device,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  circumvent  both  the  tax  laws  and  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act,  works  as  follows: 
Contributors  would  conspire  with  a  pub- 
lic relations  firm  to  act  as  a  eo-between 
and  then  make  unusually  large  pay- 
ments to  that  firm  under  the  guise  that 
it  Is  for  public  relations  when  in  effect  it 
was  understood  that  the  payments  were 
to  be  distributed  as  campaign  contribu- 
tions to  certain  designated  parties  By 
this  ingenious  arrangement  they  would 
claim  tax  credit  for  campaign  contribu- 
tions which  otherwise  would  not  be  pos- 
sible, end  if  not  caught  they  avoid 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act 

This  was  called  to  my  attention  .sev- 
eral months  auo.  and  while  it  was  being 
checked  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  on  June 
28.  published  an  article  on  this  same 
subject  entitled  'Public  Relations  Firms 
Investigated  as  Blinds  for  Political  Do- 
nations." This  article  named  some  of 
the  public  relations  firms 

In  answer  to  my  inquiry  the  Treasury 
Department  confirmed  the  use  of  this 
illegal  scheme  and  said  that  the  existing 
law  was  adequate  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lem. 

In  the  July  31.  1967.  reply  signed  by 
Mr.  Fred  B.  Smith.  General  Coun.sel  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  he  said 

A  Utile  over  a  yeur  at;o.  the  Intelligence 
Division  of  the  lafernil  Revenue  Service,  .is 
a  result  of  an  unrelated  Uivestlj?3t!on.  found 
evidence  which  indicated  that  certain  public 
relations  firms  m  the  tx>s  Ans;eles  area  may 
have  conspired  with  political  campaign  con- 
tributors for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such 
contributors  to  deftuct  political  contributions 
as  business  expenses   As  a  result  of  the  reve- 


lations In  Los  Angeles,  the  Service  Is  alert 
to  the  possibility  that  such  tax  abuses  exist 
in  other  geographical  areas 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  Is  closely 
coordinating  Its  overall  investigation  with 
the  Tax  and  Criminal  Divisions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  any  evidence  point- 
ing to  violations  of  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act,  or  other  laws  outside  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  .Attorney  General. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  Treasury  De- 
partment has  confirmed  that  this  scheme 
is  a  violation  of  the  law  and  that  the  law 
is  adequate  I  most  respectfully  suggest 
that  it  now  proceed  to  enforce  it 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  of  June  28,  my 
letter  to  the  Department  of  July  3,  and 
the  reply  thereto  of  July  31,  all  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  FtEcoRD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ttie  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I  From    the    Wall    Street    Journal,    June    28. 

19671 
Public     RE^..^TIl.lN.-i     Fih.ms     Invlstigaied    as 

BlIND.S       fOR       P.UIIICXL        Do.V.MIO.NS — IRS 

Checki.vg    10  IN   Los  .Anceies     Contribv- 

tio.ns  camoufl.^ged  as  expenses  could  be 

Dedvcted 
(By    a   Wall   Street   Journal   Staff    Reporter! 

Los  Angeles. — The  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice Is  conducting  an  Investigation  of  at  least 
10  public  relations  firms  In  the  Los  Angeles 
area  to  determine  If  they  have  been  used  as 
conduits  to  attempt  to  make  polttlcdl  con- 
tributions tax  deductible 

Political  contributions  ordinarily  aren  t 
deductible.  A  company's  public  relations 
expenditures,  however,  are.  It  Is  believed 
that  some  concerns  m.iy  have  paid  publicity 
firms  ostensibly  for  public  relations  activi- 
ties when,  in  fact,  the  public  relations  firms 
were  expected  to  use  those  funds  on  behalf 
of  a  political  candidate  or  referendum  issue. 

An  IRS  spokesman  in  W.ishlngton  con- 
firmed that  the  agency  Is  looking  into  pos- 
sible abuses  of  the  Federal  tax  codes  In  Cali- 
fornia l.ivolvlng  the  claiming  of  political 
contributions  as  business  expenses.  He  added 
that  the  California  situation  has  prompted 
the  agency  to  Investigate  "other  places  "  as 
well  But  he  wouldn't  comment  on  any  spe- 
i  iflc  rumpanles  or  individuals  being  inves- 
tigated. 

In  Los  Angeles,  sources  at  several  publicity 
agencies  thitt  conceded  they  were  under  In- 
vestigation said.  In  each  case,  that  It  was 
their  understanding  that  at  least  nine  other 
Uical  firms  were  being  Investigated, 

One  of  the  10  firms.  Howfield.  Inc  .  filed 
a  complaint  In  Federal  court  here  that  IRS 
Investigators  Improperly  gained  access  to  Its 
records  through  assurances  that  HuwfieUl  It- 
self wasn't  being  Investigated,  The  IRS.  how- 
ever, subsequently  stated  that  Howfield  ac- 
tually wasn't  under  liuestlgation  until  It 
had  seen  about  eight  Howfield  checks  and 
seven  client  vouchers  that  raised  some  ques- 
tions  about   Howfleld's   own    activities 

HowHeld's  lawyer.  Walter  S.  Weiss  of  Good- 
son  ii  Hannam  in  Los  .Angeles,  said  How- 
field ceased  operations  "about  18  months 
ago  "  He  declined  to  state  Howtield's  busi- 
ness but  the  firm  has  been  described  In  the 
p.ist  as  conducting  an  advertising  and  pub- 
U';  relations  business.  The  comp;iny.  how- 
ever. Is  still  a  legal  entity,  he  said,  and  Is 
headed  by  William  H.  Ahman.'^on  as  pre.sl- 
dent  Mr.  Ahmanson  Is  a  nephew  ut  Howard 
Ahmanson,  board  chairman  of  Los  Angeles' 
Home  Savings  &  Loan  Association,  the  na- 
tion's biggest  stockholder-owned  savings  and 
loan  organization 

Mr.  Weiss,  however,  said  Howfield  had  no 
connection  with  Gal.ixy  Inc  .  Home  Savings 


&  Loan's  own  advertising  agency,  and  that 
William  Ahmanson  has  had  no  connection 
with  Galaxy.  He  didn't  state  whether  How- 
field had  done  any  work  for  Home  directly, 
however 

No  criminal  actions  have  been  filed  In  con- 
nectlon   with   the  investigation. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC,  July  3,  1967. 
Hon   Henry  H.  Fowler, 
Secretary  of  the  Tretsury, 
Dfpartment  of  the  Treasury. 
Wa'f'i  mgton.  D  C. 

My  Dear  Mr  Secretary:  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  June  28.  1967.  there  appeared  an 
article  entitled.  "Public  Relations  Firms  In- 
vestigated a.s  Blinds  fur  Political  Donations." 

Several  weeks  ago  I  received  a  similar  com- 
plaint about  public  relations  tirms  in  the  Log 
.Angeles  area  which  were  representing  some 
of  the  maritime  Industry.  The  allegations 
were  along  the  lines  as  Indicated  in  this 
article;  namely,  that  through  sub.stantlal 
payments  or  assessments,  the  companies  were 
siphoning  money  to  the  public  relations  or- 
ganization which  in  turn  was  being  distrib- 
uted as  political  contributions.  The  sugges- 
tion w;is  that  through  this  procedure  the 
P'jlltical  contributions  were  being  marked  off 
as  a  business  expense  fur  tax  purposes  and 
in  addition  they  could  by-pass  certain  phases 
of  the  Corrupt  Practlcs  Act. 

My  infLirmatRin  was  to  the  effect  that  these 
public  relation.s  firms  were  seeking  from  tlie 
Treasury  Department  a  rviUng  that  such  prac- 
tices were  not  prohibited  by  existing  law. 

Ple.ise  advise  me  whether  or  not  any  such 
ruling  has  been  rendered,  along  with  any 
other  Information  which  you  may  have  as 
to  the  extent  of  this  practice  Also,  do  you 
need  any  additional  legislation  In  this  area 
to  cope  with  this  problem? 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  the  newspaper  article 
referred  to  above 

Yours  sliicerely, 

John  J.  Williams. 

The  General  Counsel 

OF    THE    TREASI-RY. 

Washington,  DC,  July  31.  1967. 
Hon    John  J.  Williams, 
U  S    Senate. 
Waihington.   DC. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  Secretary  Fowler 
has  asked  me  to  thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  July  3.  1967,  and  the  copy  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  of  June  28.  1967,  which 
you  enclosed,  entitled  "Public  Relations 
Firms  Investigated  as  Blinds  for  Political 
Donations." 

This  article  Is  essentially  correct.  A  little 
over  a  year  ago.  the  IntelUgeiice  Division  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  as  a  result  of 
an  unrelated  Investigation,  found  evidence 
which  Indicated  that  certain  public  relations 
firms  In  the  Los  .Angeles  area  may  have  con- 
spired with  politic.il  campaign  contributors 
for  tlie  purjxise  of  enabling  such  contributors 
to  deduct  political  contributions  as  business 
expen.--es.  As  a  result  of  the  revelations  In 
Los  Angeles,  tlie  Service  Is  alert  to  the  pos- 
sibility that  such  tax  abuses  exist  In  other 
geographical  area^ 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  Is  closely 
coordinating  Its  overall  investigation  with 
the  Tax  and  Criminal  DivLslons  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  any  evidence  point- 
ing to  violations  of  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act,  or  other  laws  outside  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  will  be  referred 
to  the  Attorney  General. 

I  have  been  advised  that  officials  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  are  unaware  of  any 
request  by  a  public  relations  firm.s.  or  any 
representative  of  the  maritime  Industry,  for 
a  ruling  relative  to  the  legality  of  the  prac- 
tices currently  under  investigation.  Also,  I 
am  advised  that  the  Service's  experience  to 
date  Indicates  that  existing  law  Is  adequate 
In  this  area;  however,  the  Department  will  be 
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Us  a  better  position  'to  comment  on  this  aspect 
of  your  inquiry  alter  the  current  field  exami- 
nations have  developed  more  information  re- 
garding the  abuses. 
With  best  regards, 
Sincerely, 

PVeo  B.  Smtth, 
General  Counsel. 


FEARS  OF  MINIMUM  WAGE  IN- 
CREASE CONSEQUENCES  PROVE 
TO  BE   UNFOUNDED 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
when  this  body  considered  the  1966 
amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  we  did  so  under  protest  from  a  few 
groups  that  would  be  affected  by  the 
ctianges.  Although  this  has  happened 
when  any  amendment  has  been  consid- 
ered over  the  years  that  either  raised 
the  minimum  wage  or  increased  the  scope 
of  worker  coverage  under  the  act,  the 
fears  proclaimed  by  these  groups  wer^ 
particularly  vehement.  It  is  our  duty  as 
legislators,  however,  to  look  beyond  the 
momentary  objections  toward  the  ulti- 
mate benefit  which  such  legislation  can 
bring.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report 
that,  based  on  the  iiif  ormation  available, 
these  fears  appear  to  be  unfounded  and 
many  Americans  who  were  previously  at 
the  poverty  level  of  income  are  now  re- 
ceiving a  Ijetter  wage  for  a  day's  work. 

It  is  too  soon  at  this  time — only  6 
months  after  the  amendments  went  into 
effect — for  precise  statistical  data  in 
specific  areas  and  industries  to  have  been 
collected  and  analyzed  on  the  effects  of 
the  recent  changes  in  the  minimum  wage 
law.  However,  the  data  which  we  do  have, 
from  whatever  sources,  show  no  adverse 
employment  effects.  They  show  that,  be- 
cause of  the  efforts  of  tills  Congress,  a 
larger  number  of  employees  is  receiving 
a  more  equitable  rate  of  pay.  They  live 
better,  feed  their  children  better,  and 
have  some  measure  of  self-respect  be- 
cause they  are  paid  a  decent  wage  for 
a  day's  work  done.  At  the  same  time, 
these  increased  wages  move  into  the 
main  stream  of  the  economy  for  the  in- 
creased prosperity  of  all. 

Regularly  published  data  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  show  that  our 
economy  has  adjusted  well  to  the  recent 
changes  in  minimum  wages.  The  number 
of  employees  on  nonagricultural  payrolls 
increased  by  almost  2  million  between 
May  1966  and  May  1967,  the  latest 
month  for  which  detailed  figures  are 
available.  During  the  same  period  unem- 
ployment has  declined  by  almost  500.000. 

In  comparison,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  last  summer  when  the  minimum 
wage  law  was  being  debated  we  had  pre- 
dictions of  calamity  in  this  country  If 
that  law  were  passed  and  it  was  said 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons 
would  be  knocked  out  of  work  if  it 
passed,  I  shall  come  to  those  industries 
affected  by  the  coverage  of  the  minimum 
wage  law  which  Congress  voted  for  last 
year. 

In  those  industries  which  we  antici- 
pated would  be  most  affected  by  the  re- 
cent changes  in  the  minimum  wage  law 
we  see  significant  increases  in  employ- 
ment. The  number  of  employees  in  retail 
trade  for  example  is  300,000  higher  than 
a  year  ago  and  the  niunber  of  employees 


in  the  service  and  miscellaneous  indus- 
tries, such  as  laundries  and  others  cov- 
ered by  the  act,  has  Increased  by  more 
than  one-haU  million  over  the  year,  the 
very  trades  that  some  people  opposed  In 
the  minimimi  wage  law. 

We  had  votes  in  one  Instance  on 
amendments  that  would  have  taken  away 
coverage,  and  they  were  rejected  by  only 
one  vote;  so  that  by  one  vote  we  saved 
the  operation.  Now  we  have  300,000  more 
employees  In  the  retail  trades  and  a  half 
million  more  in  the  service  trades. 

Emplojnnent  has  increased  not  only  in 
retail  trade  as  a  whole  but  also  in  the 
lines  of  retail  trade  which  had  to  make 
significant  wage  adjustments — variety 
stores  up  15,000,  restaurants  up  72.000. 
drugstores  up  25,000,  apparel  stores  up 
25.000,  and  department  stores  up  37,000. 
In  the  personal  services,  Including  laim- 
dries,  cleaning  and  dyeing  plants,  photo- 
graphic studios,  barber  and  beauty  shops, 
employment  is  also  higher  than  a  year 
ago,  by  13.000.  These  are  the  hard  facts 
that  are  now  available.  They  show  that 
oiu*  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  busi- 
ness community  to  pay  a  minimimi  wage 
was  soimd. 

The  Department  of  Labor  is  now  in 
the  process  of  preparing  comprehensive 
studies  on  the  impact  of  the  new  mini- 
mum wages  as  they  affect  employees  in 
hotels,  motels,  restaurants,  and  agricul- 
ture who  were  newly  covered  in  February 
1967. 

No  Federal  minimum  wage  law  had 
applied  to  those  categories  before.  The 
results  of  these  studies  are  not  yet  avail- 
able because  this  became  effective  only 
in  February  of  this  year,  but  they  are 
scheduled  for  completion  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  I  expect  they  will  support  the 
evidence  we  have  outlined  here.  The 
evidence  from  other  business  sources  is 
merged  in  the  tables  I  have  here. 

Regional  offices  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
and  Public  Contracts  Divisions  through- 
out the  country  were  alerted  to  note 
effects  of  the  wage  Increases  and  submit 
reports  at  regular  intervals.  The  national 
office  of  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Con- 
tracts Divisions  had  received  only  211 
reports  as  of  June  30, 1967. 

This  is  what  the  regional  offices  send 
out  to  try  to  find  out  the  Impact  of  the 
law  and  they  had  received  211  reports 
from  business  by  June  30. 

Of  these,  only  61  appeared  to  involve 
any  layoff  of  employees  or  plant  shut- 
downs for  any  reason — not  just  pin- 
pointing the  minimum  wage,  but  any  of 
these  that  had  any  layoffs  or  plant  shut- 
downs for  any  reason  whatsoever. 

A  review  of  39  of  these  layoffs  or  shut- 
downs has  already  been  completed,  and 
what  was  found?  Of  the  six  reported 
shutdowns,  two  never  did  shut  down  and 
one  has  reopened.  The  three  establish- 
ments which  did  not  reopen  Included  a 
small  hospital,  which  Indicated  medicare 
was  a  factor,  and  a  nursing  home  and 
small  glove  manufacturing  establish- 
ment which  together  employed  16  per- 
sons. Of  the  33  reports  of  establishments 
with  actual  or  Impending  layoffs,  15  had 
no  layoffs,  seven  had  overstated  the  ex- 
tent of  layoffs,  and  two  had  rehired  their 
old  workers  and  added  new  ones.  The  to- 


tal number  laid  off  In  the  remaining  es- 
tablishments involved  52  workers. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  significant  num- 
ber of  reports  indicated  definite  benefi- 
cial effects  of  the  minimum  wage  amend- 
ments. It  was  reported  that  higher  wages 
removed  competitive  inequities,  attract- 
ed a  higher  caliber  of  workers  and  there- 
by reduced  labor  turnover.  Other  re- 
ports noted  a  more  efficient  utilization  of 
labor  and  the  hiring  of  additional  work- 
ers because  it  had  become  advantageous 
to  reduce  overtime.  In  fact,  when  the 
overtime  provision  became  applicable 
under  the  minimum  wage  law,  some 
companies  quit  giving  overtime  and  hired 
more  workers  or  took  back  some  of  the 
unemployed  from  the  unemployment 
rolls  by  that  means. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  we  considered 
the  small  businessman  very  carefully  in 
designing  the  1966  amendments  to  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Even  in  a 
large  multiestablishment  enterprise, 
which  has  more  than  one  place  of  busi- 
ness, only  those  establishments  within 
the  enterprise  which  do  an  annual  busi- 
ness volume  of  $250,000  or  more  are  cov- 
ered. Enterprises  with  annual  business 
of  $250,000  to  $500,000,  the  mislabeled 
"small  stores"  are  not  covered  until 
1969.  They  were  allowed  2  additional 
years  to  make  their  adjustment  to  min- 
imum wage  coverage. 

Nothing  substantiated  or  dociunented 
has  been  brought  to  our  attention  to 
date  which  indicates  that  the  1966 
amendments  have  been  harmful.  PHir- 
thermore.  there  is  a  built-in  delay  in 
wage  increases  in  newly  covered  estab- 
lishments so  that  the  $1.60  an  hour  level 
will  not  be  reached  until  1971. 

The  Senate  will  recall  that  the  old 
minimvun  wage  law  was  $1.25  an  hour. 
Under  our  amendments  last  year,  in 
February  of  this  year  it  went  up  to  $1.40 
an  hour  for  32  million  workers  who  had 
been  covered  by  the  old  law.  Next  year. 
it  goes  up  to  $1.60  an  hour.  But.  as  to 
the  newly  covered  8  million  workers,  in 
newly  covered  industries  such  as  hotels, 
motels,  restaurants,  drycleanlng  estab- 
lishments and  the  like,  they  have  the 
$1  an  hour  minimum  wage  this  year.  It 
goes  to  $1.15  an  hour  next  February; 
$1.30  an  hour  in  1969.  Then  it  goes  to 
$1.45  and  up  to  $1.60  in  successive  years. 
It  takes  until  1971  to  get  up  to  this  min- 
imum wage.  In  the  case  of  farm  labor, 
that  cuts  off  at  $1.30  an  hour. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  less 
than  1  million  who  will  be  added  to 
coverage  in  February  1969.  Most  of 
these  workers  are  In  newly  covered  in- 
dustries which  were  brought  under  the 
act  in  1967.  Only  about  one-fourth  of 
the  newly  covered  hotel  and  motel  work- 
ers and  one -fifth  of  retail  trade  workers 
will  be  added  in  1969.  These  workers, 
just  as  those  covered  in  1967,  are  em- 
ployed by  establishments  with  receipts  of 
$250,000  or  more  a  year.  The  only  dif- 
ference is  that  these  large  establish- 
ments are  not  parts  of  larger  chains. 
There  is  no  data  which  indicates  that 
these  establishments  are  less  able  to  pay 
a  minimum  wage  than  establishments 
which  are  already  under  the  act  or  that 
their  employees  need  less  money  to  live. 

We  went  over  this  same  groimd  at  the 
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time  the  legislation  was  enacted  and  the 
Judgment  of  Congress  last  year  was  that 
after  allowing  for  a  time  lag — coverage 
should  be  applied  to  enterprises  with  re- 
ceipts of  $250,000  to  $500,000  as  well  as 
those  with  $500,000  or  more,  rather  than 
perpetuating  a  competitive  inequity,  and 
lowering  the  wage  on  labor 

What  has  happened  since  we  passed 
that  law  bears  out  the  Judgment  of  Con- 
gress last  year  in  providing  for  this  ex- 
tended coverage. 

Just  to  keep  the  record  straight,  I  want 
to  repeat  that  the  Nation  has  not  only 
survived  but  has  also  prospered  greatly 
since  the  first  minimum  wage  law  was 
enacted  in  1939.  The  minimum  wage  not 
only  increases  the  standard  of  livmg  for 
the  people  at  the  lowest  economic  levels. 
but  is  also  a  boost  to  the  morale  of  the 
most  deprived  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion. We  Americans  stand  proudly  before 
the  world  as  the  nation  with  the  highest 
standard  of  living — we  can  ill  afford  to 
discredit  ourselves  and  penalize  the 
poorest  of  our  citizens  with  substandard 
wages. 

The  thought  and  effort  of  experts  and 
the  carefully  considered  judgment  of  this 
legislative  body  of  the  United  States, 
created  the  1966  Am.endments  to  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  We  must 
therefore  have  the  courage  of  our  con- 
victions— that  the  benefits  of  our  Great 
Society  are  provided  to  all  of  our  citi- 
zetu.  One  way  is  clear — to  make  sure 
that  they  receive  a  fair  wage  for  their 
day's  labor  through  the  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage.  There  will  always  be  re- 
ports circulated  by  affected  interests 
which  tend  to  show  that  the  effects  of 
minimum  wage  coverage  is  not  what  we 
anticipated.  We  must  examine  these 
claims  with  care 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  special  interest 
in  this  subject,  being  chairman  of  the 
Labor  Subcommittee,  and  having  been 
the  floor  manager  on  the  minimum  wage 
law  last  year 

I  invite  attention  to  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for  Au- 
gxist  2,  1967,  entitled  "Wage-RaLse  Im- 
pact— Higher  Minimum  Pay  Causes  Less 
Disruption  Than  Critics  Expected — 
Employment  and  Prices  Show  Little 
Overall  Effect  From  $1  40  Guarantee- 
South  Feels  Boost  the  Most. " 

I  am  Just  reading  the  headline  from 
the  Wall  Strei't  Journal  article.  It  goes  on 
to  recite  that  the  dire  predictions  of  last 
year  if  we  passed  the  minimum  wage  law 
have  not  been  borne  out  by  the  facts.  It 
says  that  some  people  do  not  like  it,  but 
in  other  areas,  where  people  said  they 
had  a  hard  time  getting  employees,  when 
the  wages  were  raised  to  $1  an  hour  In 
some  of  the  service  employments,  some  of 
the  housewives  who  were  not  willing  to 
work  for  45  or  50  cents  an  hour,  were 
willing  to  work  part  time  for  $1  an  hour. 
It  enabled  employers  to  get  seasonal  and 
part-time  workers.  So  they  are  pleased. 

I  predict  that  when  a  full  year,  show- 
ing the  achievements  of  this  law,  has 
passed,  in  February  1968.  and  we  have 
had  a  few  months  in  which  to  gather 
statistical  data,  we  will  find  that  there  is 
much  satisfaction  with  this  law  rather 
than  the  dire  predictions  which  had  been 
made.  The  statistics  for  the  first  year  of 


the  law  will  show  beneficial  effects  of  the 
minimum  wage  law,  and  not  detrimental 
effects. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for  August 
2.  1967.  to  which  I  referred,  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wage-Raise  Impact— Higher  Minimttm  Pay 
Causes  Less  Disruption  Than  Cmmcs  Ex- 
pected— Employment  and  Prices  Show 
Lrrri-E  Ovkraix  Effect  Pkom  $1.40-an- 
h  'ur  gu.arantee-  tjolth  keels  boost  the 
Most 

(By  John  Barnett) 
Like  many  other  prophets  of  disaster,  some 
employers  of  lower- paid  workers  find  U  em- 
barrassing now  to  be  reminded  of  what  they 
were  saying  six  months  ago. 

What  they  said  then  was  that  the  new  Fed- 
eral minimum  wage  law,  which  took  effect 
Feb.  1,  would  cause  all  sorts  of  upheavals.  A 
Southwestern  chain  of  auto  supply  stores 
predicted  that  higher  wage  costs  would  push 
up  Its  prices  an  average  of  5';  ;  a  Pittsburgh 
department  store  furesaw  price  bt>osts  on 
practically  everything  It  sells.  The  National 
Retail  Merchants  Association  said  its  mem- 
ber stores  expected  to  lay  off  an  average  of 
10  ■  to  I4':  of  their  workers,  cut  the  work 
week  sharply  for  remaining  employes,  and 
probably  trim  store  hours  as  well  to  hold 
down  the  cost  rise  Farmers  and  small  manu- 
facturers warned  of  more  Job-ellmlnatlng 
automation  to  offset  higher  wag'^ 

So  now  the  law  has  been  In  effect  six 
months,  boosting  the  guaranteed  wages  of  33 
million  workers  to  $1.40  an  hour  from  $1  25 
and  guaranteeing  a  (1-an-hour  minimum  to 
8  miKion  other  workers  who  were  never  be- 
fore covered  by  minimum-wage  laws.  And  the 
resulf* 

•"Well."  says  an  official  of  the  Pittsburgh 
department  store  "I  gruess  things  aren't  as 
bad  as  we  thought  they  would  be." 

"ALARM"    OVERDONE' 

That  seems  to  be  generally  true,  too.  The 
Pittsburgh  department  store  and  the  auto- 
supply  chain  say  they  haven't  raised  prices. 
after  all  The  National  Retail  Merchants  As- 
sociation found  that  one  group  of  stores  it 
surveyed  recently  had  reduced  total  hours 
worked  by  their  employes  only  4"^^  .  as  a  result 
of  both  layoffs,  and  shorter  weeks — against 
the  10%  to  14':  slash  from  layoffs  alone  that 
the  trade  group  had  predicted  earlier. 
I  When  you  get  people  to  make  projections, 
they  tend  to  cry  with  alarm."  coiiunents  an 
NRMA  spokesman.) 

Government  figures  Indicate  the  economy 
as  a  whole  has  been  taking  the  minimum 
wa^e  Increase  In  stride  Retail  prices,  as  meas- 
ured by  the  Labor  Department's  con.'?umer 
price  index,  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  27% 
between  January  and  June — considerably  be- 
low the  annual  price-increase  rate  of  4  8'"o 
in  the  fljst  half  of  1966  Unemployment  by 
June  had  risen  to  4':  of  the  labor  force,  from 
3  8:  in  January,  but  many  economists  think 
that  rise  is  no  greater  than  could  have  been 
expected  without  any  minimum  wage  In- 
crease. 

Critics  had  feared  the  minimum  wage  in- 
crease would  cause  especially  lari^e  layoffs 
among  such  marginal  workers  as  teen-agers. 
But  teen-age  Joblessness  has  been  fluctuating 
from  month  to  month  only  about  as  much 
as  It  cMd  In  1966  without  any  minimum-wage 
changes  The  rate  has  ranged  from  13.2% 
!n  February  to  10  7"  In  March  (It  was  11% 
In  January,  Just  before  the  minimum-wage 
Increasei  and  was  12  6  c  at  lost  report  In 
June. 

SOME    PAIN,    BLTT   .  .   . 

To  be  sure,  there  are  cases  where  the  In- 
creased mlnlmums  have  caused  genuine  cost 


squeezes.  Some  workers  Indeed  have  been  laid 
off.  some  prices  have  been  Increased  and  some 
employers  are  looking  with  renewed  Interest 
at  automation. 

But  other  employers  now  regard  the  mlnl- 
mum-wage  boost  as  helpful.  J.  S.  Mack,  chair- 
man and  president  of  the  G.  C.  Murphy  Co. 
variety  store  chain,  says  the  higher  mini- 
mums  will  give  customers.  Including  Mur- 
phy's own  employes,  more  purchasing  power 
and  thus  provide  "more  sales  potential." 
Other  companies  find  labor-shortage  prob- 
lems eased;  Edward  L.  Field,  a  vice  president 
of  Federated  Department  Stores  Inc.,  says  the 
higher  mlnlmums  have  attracted  more  sub- 
urban housewives  to  work  part-time  in  hi* 
company's  stores. 

Why  hasn't  the  minimum-wage  Increaw 
been  more  disruptive?  One  reason  is  that 
White  House  economic  planners,  fearing 
serious  effects  on  employment,  successfully 
resisted  labor  pressures  for  a  much  sharper 
Increase  than  was  enacted,  according  to  one 
source  close  to  the  Administration.  The  APL- 
CIO  wanted  a  $2-an-hotir  minimum. 

MANY    COT   NO   RAISE 

Also,  the  Increase  affected  far  fewer  workers 
than  the  scope  of  the  mlnlmiun-wage  laws 
would  Indicate.  Although  32  3  million  work- 
ers  come  under  the  $1.40  minimum  wage, 
the  Labor  Department  figures  only  3.7  nxll- 
llon  were  earning  less  than  that  before  Feb.  1. 
Of  the  8  million  workers  newly  covered  by  the 
$1  minimum.  Including  employes  on  large 
farms,  In  hospitals  and  schools  and  In  such 
service  establishments  as  laundries  and  res- 
taurants, only  953.000  were  making  less. 

Such  adverse  effects  as  have  resulted  from 
the  new  mlnlmums  are  highly  concentrated 
in  certain  Industries  and  geographical  areas. 
The  lowest -paid  workers  tend  to  be  clumped 
In  certain  types  of  Jobs,  notably  the  retail 
trades  and  services,  hospitals  and  a  few  spe- 
cialized manufacturing  Industries  such  as 
footwear  and  furniture.  Geographically, 
these  workers  are  mainly  in  the  South  and 
In  rural  and  small-town  areas  of  the  North 
Central  states  The  Labor  Department  cal- 
culates that  only  15%  of  all  covered  workers 
reside  In  those  areas,  but  they  Include  more 
than  30%  of  those  who  received  raises  be- 
cause they  were  making  less  tlian  the  new 
mlnlmums. 

But  though  adverse  effects  of  the  new 
mlnlmums  have  been  spotty,  they  have  been 
painful  when  they  have  occurred. 

James  V  S ommers,  owner  of  the  Model 
laundry  &  Cleaners  at  Chadron.  Neb.,  for 
Instance,  says  that  the  minimum  wage  forced 
him  to  lay  off  four  part-time  and  three  full- 
time  workers,  reducing  his  work  force  to  19. 
Laundries,  covered  by  minimum  wage  laws 
this  year  for  the  first  time,  must  pay  at  least 
$1  an  hour,  compared  w^lth  the  75  cents  to 
85  cents  Mr.  Sommers  had  been  paying  the 
workers  he  laid  off. 

In  Alabama,  the  Birmingham  Baptist  Hos- 
pitals are  expanding,  but  because  of  the  new 
wage  floors  "we  Just  won't  be  hiring  as  many 
wfirkprs  as  we  would  otherwise."  says  L.  R. 
Jordan,  executive  director  of  the  two  hos- 
pitals, which  have  a  total  of  800  beds.  In- 
stead of  adding  employes,  who  previously 
would  have  received  75  cents  an  hour  instead 
of  the  $1  required  now.  the  hijbpltals  wlU 
trim  Jobs  by  auttimating  .some  laboratory 
tests,  buying  machines  to  speed  up  floor 
scrubbing  and  polishing,  and  using  more 
disposable  linens  and  dlslies  to  cut  down  on 
laundry   and   kitchen   help 

Plantation  owners  In  the  South  say  the 
spread  of  minimum  wage  coverage  to  workers 
on  big  farms  Is  causing  them  to  tire  thou- 
sands of  workers,  especially  In  the  cotton- 
growing  Mississippi  Delta.  They  say  it's  no* 
cheaper  to  spray  weed-klUing  chemicals  than 
to  hire  human  cotton-choppers,  and  me- 
chanical cotton  pickers  are  cheaper  than 
human  labor. 
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VABYINC    IMPACT    ON    SCHOOLS 

The  Inclusion  of  school  employes  under  the 
minimum  wage  guarantees  for  the  first  time 
has  caused  scarcely  a  ripple  in  the  North  and 
West,  where  almost  all  workers  receive  more 
than  the  $1  an  hour  guarantee.  But  adminis- 
trators of  school  lunch  programs  In  North 
Carolina  have  cut  working  hours,  elimlnattd 
overtime  and  laid  off  a  few  cooks,  bakers 
and  helpers  who  run  cafeterias. 

Some  employes  were  getting  as  little  as  87 
cents  an  hour  last  year,  and  the  new  $1  mini- 
mum "has  got  us  down  on  our  knees  finan- 
cially." comments  O.  L.  Searing,  state  super- 
visor of  school  food  services.  He  adds  that, 
having  raised  lunch  prices  once  in  the  past 
year,  "we  can't  do  It  again— the  very  kids  who 
need  our  hot  lunches  the  most  are  the  ones 
who  would  quit  buying  them  if  we  raise 
prices." 

Some  other  employers  affected  by  the  new 
mlnlmums  have  raised  prices,  however.  In 
Dallas,  a  semi-private  room  now  costs  $27.50  a 
day  at  Parkland  Memorial  Hospital  and 
Woodlawn  Hospital,  both  operated  by  the 
Dallas  County  Hospital  District,  against  $22 
a  day  last  year.  Also,  the  district  has  raised 
its  tax  rate  about  17%.  Peter  Gelllch,  assist- 
ant administrator,  says  minimum  wage  in- 
creases contributed  significantly  to  both  rises. 

Even  where  higher  wage  mlnlmums  have 
had  adverse  effects,  however,  it's  difficult  to 
pin  down  how  much  those  effects  might  be 
due  to  the  new  vroge  scales,  how  much  to 
other  factors.  Hospital  costs  have  been  sky- 
rocketing lately  throughout  the  nation,  even 
m  high-paying  areas  unaffected  by  the  mini- 
mum wage.  And  substitution  of  chemicals 
and  machines  for  human  labor  on  Southern 
plantations  has  been  Increasing  for  some 
time  as  planters  begin  to  catch  up  with  heav- 
ily mechanized  cotton  growers  of  California 
and  Arizona. 

In  any  case,  opponents  of  higher  niinlmum 
wages  haven't  yet  given  up  their  fight.  Their 
target  now  Is  a  provision  of  the  new  law  that 
will  raise  the  minimum  for  most  covered 
workers  to  $1.60  an  hour  next  Feb.  1  and  ex- 
tend coverage  to  another  million  workers. 

Both  the  National  Retail  Merchants  As- 
sociation and  the  American  Retail  Federa- 
tion, another  trade  group,  say  they're  seeking 
legislation  to  stave  off  until  Feb.  1,  1969,  the 
boost  to  $1.60  an  hour.  They  also  say  they 
hope  to  prevent  altogether  the  spread  of 
minimum  wage  guarantees  to  more  workers 
m  rem!!  stores.  The  present  law  extends  such 
guarantees  to  all  workers  In  businesses  gross- 
ing $500,000  or  more  a  year.  Next  year  the 
limit  Is  scheduled  to  drop  to  $250,000. 


CENTRAL  ARIZONA  PROJECT  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1004)  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance 
of  the  central  Arizona  project,  Arizona- 
New  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  quote: 
IF|or  those  of  us  who  represent  the  States 
of  Arizona  and  California  this  has  been  a 
historic  day.  It  marks  the  end  of  many  years 
of  controversy  and  many  long  months  Ol 
patient  negotiation. 

Another  quotation :  I 

Arizona's  3  House  Members  and  31  Oall- 
fomla  Congressmen  Joined  today  in  the  In- 
croductlon  of  a  bill  to  construct  the  central 
Arizona  project  as  part  of  a  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basin  project.  . 

Quoting: 

This  action  heralds  a  new  era  of  coopera- 
tion In  which  we  can  begin  to  solve  the 
critical  water  shortage  of  both  Arizona  and 
California. 

The  legislation  declares  It  Is  the  intention 
of  Congress   to  make   the  Colorado  an  ad- 


equate supplier  ol  water  not  only  for  exist- 
ing projects  and  the  central  Arizona  project 
but  for  other  projects  authorized  in  the 
future.  The  Secretary  of  Interior  is  ordered 
to  undertake  planning  to  this  end. 

Quoting: 

Essence  of  the  historic  compromise: 

1.  Calif ortUa  agrees  to  immediate  con- 
struction of  the  central  Arizona  project  and 
a  southern  Nevada  project  without  insisting 
on  construction  of  any  lower  basin  works 
for  California. 

2.  Arizona  agrees  that  California,  which 
must  take  a  cut  from  Its  present  5.1  million 
acre-foot  use  to  4.4  mUIlon  acre-feet,  will  be 
guaranteed  a  minimum  of  4.4  million  acre- 
feet  until  such  time  as  an  additional  2.5  mil- 
lion acre-feet  can  bs  developed  for  the  basin. 

3.  Congress  will  declare  its  policy  to  pro- 
vide the  additional  2.5  million  acre-feet  and 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Interior  within  3 
years  to  determine  how  this  water  can  be 
obtained  by  Imports  from  other  areas,  de- 
salinizatlon,  or  a  combination  of  these,  and 
other  methods.  He  shall  submit  feasibility 
reports  on  specific  projects  to  accomplish 
this  goal. 

Water  engineers  say  that  it  will  be  ap- 
proximately 25  years  before  Arizona  might 
feel  any  pinch  from  the  4.4  million  acre-foot 
guarantee  to  California.  Moreover,  California 
has  an  equal  stake  in  finding  the  additional 
2.5  million  acre-feet  of  water  .  .  .  because 
(1)  its  existing  use  will  be  cut  some  0.7 
million  acre-feet  by  the  compromise,  and  ( 2 ) 
within  the  next  few  years  the  growth  of 
southern  California  will  require  far  more 
water  than  the  5.1  million  acre-feet  now  be- 
ing used.  Thus,  both  States  will  have  a  pow- 
erful incentive  to  provide  new  water.  Fur- 
thermore, the  compromise  bill  provides  the 
machinery  for  eventually  developing  more 
than  the  2.5  million  acre-feet  of  new  water 
which  is  to  be  the  Initial  objective. 

The  united  stand  by  the  Arlzonans  with 
the  large  California  delegation  considerably 
brightens  prospects  for  action  In  the  current 
session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  gladly  adopt 
the  words  I  have  just  spoken  as  the  sen- 
timents which  are  mine  in  this  debate,  let 
the  Record  clearly  show  they  were  first 
uttered  by  a  man  named  Udall — not  a 
member  of  my  party,  but  a  member  of 
your  party,  Mr.  President.  The  distin- 
guished Congressman  from  the  State  of 
Arizona,  Morris  K.  Udall,  made  those 
utterances  in  the  last  Congress.  And  he 
did  not  speak  alone.  He  spoke  for  a  dis- 
tinguished Republican  Congressman 
from  Arizona,  Mr.  John  Rhodes,  and  the 
third  member  of  the  Arizona  delegation 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr. 
Senner;  and  he  uttered  these  comments 
on  February  9, 1965. 

AMKNSMXNT    NO.    233 

Mr.  President,  in  the  spirit  of  the  words 
of  these  three  distinguished  Americans, 
all  honorable  Representatives  of  my  sis- 
ter State  of  Arizona,  I  now  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  S.  1004.  I  do  it  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  a  forceful  and 
persuasive  advocate  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, and  an  unswerving  advocate  for 
regional  development,  and  for  the  distin- 
guished Jimior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Hansen],  who  has  helped  put  the 
light  of  truth  on  this  unhappy  and  tm- 
fortunate  controversy  during  our  hear- 
ings in  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  as  well  as  my 


colleague  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy]  , 
the  senior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett], the  junior  Senator  from  Utah  and 
able  member  of  the  Interior  Committee 
[Mr.  Moss],  and  for  myself,  and  ask  that 
it  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jackson  in  the  chair).  The  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed  and  will  be  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
four  areas  of  grave  concern  In  this 
whole  area  of  legislation: 

First.  Is  legislation  which  represents 
a  regionwide  effort  to  serve  the  needs  of 
the  entire  Colorado  River  Basin  prefer- 
able to  a  "go-it-alone"  single-State 
scheme  to  impose  shortages  on  other 
States  for  the  sole  benefit  of  Arizona? 

Second.  Should  the  legislation  assure 
augmentation  of  the  severely  short  sup- 
ply of  water  in  the  river?  A  supply,  I 
might  add,  which  will  become  increas- 
ingly scarce,  according  to  all  knowledge- 
able professional  engineers. 

Third.  Should  the  legislation  ade- 
quately protect  existing  economies  in 
Arizona's  sister  States  from  the  sub- 
sidized creation  of  new  uses  of  Colorado 
River  water  in  Arizona? 

Fourth.  Should  the  legislation  author- 
ize construction  of  new  hydroelectric 
facilities  on  the  Colorado  River? 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which 
I  have  sent  to  the  desk  is  H.R.  4671  of 
the  89th  Congress.  It  was  word  for  word 
and  comma  for  comma  the  legislation 
introduced  by  the  three  distinguished 
Arizona  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  last  Congress.  In  my 
own  view,  enactment  of  Representative 
Udall's  bill  would  be  the  greatest  feat  of 
statesmanship  in  the  western  water  his- 
tory, but,  lest  I  be  accused  of  being  a 
greedy  water-snatching  Califomian — I 
observe  the  smirk  on  my  friend's  face — 
making  self-serving  statements  on  be- 
half of  California  alone,  I  shall  refer  to 
the  past  remarks  of  my  friends  from 
Arizona  to  describe  tlie  amendment,  with 
perhaps  a  passing  reference  to  the  past 
comments  of  my  able  friend  who  now 
occupies  the  chair,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]. 

THE    VIRTITES    Or    REGIONAL    COOPERATION 

I  hold  to  the  firm  belief  that  a  massive 
new  use  of  water  on  the  Colorado  should 
not  be  authorized,  except  through  legis- 
lation drafted  in  cooperation  with  the 
representatives  of  all  of  the  basin  States 
and  which  threatens  the  future  of  none 
of  the  States. 

The  amendment  wiiich  we  have  just 
offered,  which  is,  as  I  say,  the  exact  text 
of  Representative  Udall's  bill  in  the  last 
Congress,  H.R.  4671,  precisely  fits  that 
desciiption. 

The  distinguished  Secretao'  of  the 
Interior,  Mr.  Stewart  Udall— the  brother 
of  Representative  Udall — who  might 
well  have  been  regarded  the  father  of 
regional  legislation  had  he  not  executed 
an  abioipt  about-face  earlier  tliis  year, 
appeared  on  behalf  of  his  regional  legis- 
lation before  the  House  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  Subcommittee  on  August 
23,  1965,  and  here  is  what  Secretary 
Udall  then  said: 
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Mr.  Chairman,  there  ts  one  overriding  fact 
of  life  which  dominates  the  entire  Colorado 
River  Baaln  today — the  fact  that  the  stream- 
flow  quantities  which  formed  the  framework 
of  the  Colorado  River  compact  In  1922  and 
the  Mexican  Treaty  agreement  In  1944.  are 
not  present  In  the  river  today.  The  specter 
of  shortage  hovers  over  the  entire  region  In 
1985.  and  must  of  necessity  provide  the 
setting  for  all  deliberations  concerning  its 
future.  This  basin  and  its  water  service 
area  contain  most  of  the  fastest  growing 
major  cities  In  the  whole  United  States — 
Los  Angeles — 

For  which  I  am  sure  my  friend  has  a 
fondness — 

San  Diego.  Las  Vegas.  Denver,  Phoenix.  Salt 
Lake  City,  to  name  only  jl  few— and  they 
Include  some  of  the  most  rlesirable  land 
areas  and  vital  resources  in  tne  Nation  for 
future  growth  as  well. 

I  continue  with  Secretary  Udall'-s 
words — not  mine : 

However,  there  Is  not  enough  water  to 
underwrite  the  regions  potential  growth 
And  we  must  plan  on  ahead  25  or  50  years 
That  Is  the  great  secret  of  resource  develop- 
ment planning  Thl.s  is  the  problem  that 
brings  tia  here  today  and  compels  the  wisest 
possible  action  by  this  committee. 

The  bills  before  the  committee  bear  the 
title.  To  authorize  the  construction,  ofjera- 
tlon.  and  maintenance  of  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basin  project,  and  for  other  purposes  ' 
These  bills  are  not,  however,  I  would  under- 
score, concerned  only  with  the  problems  of 
the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin.  They  re- 
flect the  growing  realization  and  understand- 
ing that  a  successful  resolution  of  the  water 
problems  of  the  lower  basin  requires  consid- 
eration of  the  needs  of  the  entire  region. 

Therefore,  there  must  be  equal  involve- 
ment In  the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
program  to  provide  adequate  water  supplies 
for  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Baaln  States  as 
well  as  for  the  lower  basin. 

It  Is  my  considered  opinion  that  when  the 
water  history  of  the  Colorado  River  States  Is 
written,  of  all  of  the  States  of  the  basin,  the 
year  1»«6  will  be  regarded  as  a  historic  t»im- 
Ing  point;  1965  is  the  year  the  Arizona- 
California  cooperation  began;  1965  Is  the  year 
11  Governors  of  the  West  began  common 
planning  on  water  problems  on  a  westwlde 
basis.  This  Is  a  development  of  enormous 
significance;  1965  Is  the  year  the  solemn  fact 
of  shortage  was  recognized  by  all  Western 
States  and  all  parties  as  the  controlling  ele- 
ment in  all  future  water  planning. 

He  continued: 

I  should  like  to  ad  lib  at  this  point,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  eim  convinced  that  as  long 
as  this  type  of  broad  westwlde  planning  is 
carried  out  with  the  right  type  of  coopera- 
tive approach,  there  is  nothing  that  cannot 
be  accomplished  In  terms  of  providing  for 
future  needs. 

With  the  wtlUnfmess  to  cooperate  that  Is 
demonstrated  by  these  developments,  there  Is 
no  doubt  that  a  solution  will  be  found.  We 
need  not  and  will  not  bog  down  in  the  mire 
of  divisive  controversy.  ( Hearings  on  H.R 
4671  and  related  Bills  Before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  .\llalrs.  8flth  Cong .  1st 
Seas..  101.102  (1965).) 

The  Arizona  House  delegation,  made 
up  of  the  distinguished  Representatives 
of  that  State  (Messrs.  Udall.  Rhodes. 
and  Senner,  urged  the  enactment  of  the 
legislation  contained  In  the  amendment 
which  has  now  been  Introduced  here: 
and.  speaking  for  all  of  them,  &£r.  Udaix 
made  this  statement: 


We  of  the  Arizona  delegation  are  grateful 
for  the  statesmanlike  attitude  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  many  representatives  from  all 
seven  States  who  spent  many  long  hours 
seeking  to  arrive  at  mutually  acceptable 
solutions  to  the  major  problems  encountered 
In  the  comprehensive  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  the  water  resources  of  the  entire 
region.  With  this  new  spirit  of  cooperation 
between  the  seven  States,  we  of  Arizona  can- 
not help  but  feel  that,  at  long  last,  the  final 
goal  Is  In  sight.  (Hearings  on  H.R.  4671  Be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
89th  Cong,  1st  Bess..  41  (1966).) 

No  one  graces  the  Chamber  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  with  more 
ability  than  the  junior  Senator  from 
Arizona  I  Mr.  Fannin  1.  our  Kood  friend 
and  brother  who  sits  over  here. 

On  Augu.st  12,  1966,  my  able  colleague. 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr. 
Fannin],  commenting  on  the  bill  which 
I  have  just  introduced  along  with  my 
colleagues  from  Colorado.  Wyoming  and 
Utah  told  the  Senate: 

H.R.  4671.  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Proj- 
ect Act.  has  been  reported  favorably  by  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  after  long  and 
Intensive  study.  It  is  the  product  of  the 
mo6t  quallfled  engineering,  economic,  and 
governmental  intelligence  In  our  country. 

That  quotation  comes  from  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volimie  112.  part  14. 
page  19255. 

On  August  23.  1966,  he  continued: 

As  a  westerner  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
the  political  and  citizen  leadership  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  States  has  proved  equal 
to  the  challenge 

We  faced  our  problems  and  our  differences 
squarely.  We  spent  countless  hours  In  ex- 
ploratory meetings  searching  for  the  com- 
mon ground  we  realized  was  mandatory. 

Throughout  this  tedious  and  often  dls- 
courag;lng  process  we  enjoyed  the  firm  sup- 
port and  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. 

I  cannot  begin  to  mention  all  of  the  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  in  the  various 
States  who  have  contributed  so  much  to  this 
continuing  Joint  enterprise  .M\  of  them  de- 
serve credit  for  their  perseverance  and  cour- 
age. 

We  h.ive  learned  It  Is  possible  for  men  of 
good  will  to  transcend  old,  static  ways  of 
thinking  about  water  in  terms  only  of  local 
advantage  and  State  boundaries. 

In  the  time-tested  American  tradition. 
Members  of  the  other  body  have  managed 
to  hammer  out  a  unified  approach  through 
honorable  compromise — a  compromise  In 
which  Arizona  has  made  many  concessions. 

The  principles  and  objectives  remain  the 
same~-m.i.ximum  possible  development  of  all 
resources  of  the  Colorado  River  to  provide 
the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number. 

That  statement  is  to  be  found  In  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  112,  part 
15.  page  20334 — a  little  less  than  a  year 
ago. 

Secretary  Udall  summed  up  the  case 
for  a  regional  solution  to  regional  prob- 
lems of  water,  and  I  think  he  did  it  very 
aptly  and  appropriately  when  he  said: 

The  central  Arizona  project  Is  not  only  a 
most  Important  feature  of  the  regional  plan. 
It  Is  also  most  urgently  needed.  Although  It 
Is  a  feasible  undertaking  on  Its  own.  Its  size 
and  Impact  on  regional  water  supplies  are 
of  such  magnitude  as  to  require  that  It  be 
considered  within  the  content  of  overall  re- 
gional development.  (Hearings  on  S.  1658  be- 


fore the  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  of  the  Senate  Committee  oa 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  88th  Cong.,  2nd 
Sess..  314   (1964).) 

Those  are  the  words  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  during  hearings  on  S. 
1698  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Irriga- 
tion and  Reclamation  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

AUGMENTATION    STUDIES   ARE    MANDATORY 

The  amendment  which  we  have  offered, 
and  I  repeat,  which  represents  the  pre- 
cise bill  our  Arizona  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  offered  in  the 
last  session.  H.R.  4671,  would  authorize 
certain  basic  studies,  looking  toward 
eventual  augmentation  of  the  flow  of  the 
Colorado  River.  Subordinating  judgment 
in  the  face  of  political  pressure,  S.  1004 
provides  no  studies  or  other  steps  to  deal 
with  the  basin's  inexorably  approaching 
water  crisis. 

On  that  point  I  will  cite  again,  and 
listen  to  the  w^ords  of  the  distinguished 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  who  explained 
the  study  provisions  in  Representative 
Udall's  bill  in  a  letter  written  May  17, 
1965,  to  that  very  able  and  highly  dis- 
tinguished public  servant,  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  our  colleague,  Wayne 
Aspinall.  of  Colorado,  when  Secretary 
Udall  said: 

The  lower  Colorado  project  bills  have  the 
.same  major  objectives  as  were  outlined  In 
our  Pacific  Southwest  water  plan.  They 
would  provide  the  means  to  meet  the  Im- 
mediate water  needs  of  the  Southwestern 
United  States  and  lay  the  basis  for  develop- 
ing a  comprehensive  program  to  solve  the 
water  supply  problems  of  the  Western 
United  States  which  are  related  to  the  Colo- 
rado River  by  providing  adequate  water  sup- 
ples In  the  Upper  and  Lower  Colorado  River 
Basin. 

I  repeat  that  before  I  continue  with 
this  quotation.  He  said: 

•  •  •  providing  adequate  water  supplle* 
In  the  upper  and  lower  Colorado  River  Basin. 

Secretary  Udall  said: 

These  bills  would: 

1 ,  Authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  Investigate  sources  and  meth- 
ods of  providing  water  to  meet  current  and 
long-range  needs  In  the  Colorado  River  basin 
and  to  prepare  and  submit  reports  to  the 
Congress  on  comprehensive  plans  and  proj- 
ects to  accomplish  this  objective.  (Hearings 
on  HM.  4671  and  Related  Bills  Before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  89th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess..  9  (1965).) 

When  asked  if  studies  looking  toward 
augmentation  of  the  river's  flow  might 
not  better  be  omitted  from  the  central 
Arizona  project  legislation.  Secretary 
Udall  said: 

[It]  seems  to  me  that  the  really  compelling 
reasons  for  studies  to  begin  now  Is  that  the 
river  Is  already  short  and  the  region  Is  al- 
ready in  trouble,  and  that  now  Is  as  good 
a  beginning  time  as  any.  Technically.  It  could 
be  separated.  But  It  seems  to  me  that  It  does 
properly  belong  In  this  legislation  In  some 
form.  (Hearings  on  H.R.  4671  and  Related 
Bills  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Irriga- 
tion and  Reclamation  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  89th  Cong..  1st  Sess.,  207 
(I96S).) 
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Califomians  agreed  with  the  distin- 
guished Arizona  Representative  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Representa- 
tive Senner,  when  he  said: 

We  know  that  some  areas  of  this  country 
have  surplus  water,  other  areas  are  very 
short.  The  two  aspects  of  our  area  which  put 
us  In  such  a  special  bind  are  these:  we  are 
the  fastest  growing  part  of  the  Nation,  and 
we  are  the  most  arid  part  of  the  Nation. 
We  have  less  rainfall.  I  would  think  there 
are  sources  of  water  that  the  Secretary  might 
study.  Increased  desallnlzatlon  or  programs 
of  this  sort  along  the  ocean.  There  are  sur- 
plus waters  In  Canada.  There  are  surplus 
waters  In  other  parts  of  this  great  Nation.  I 
would  hope  that  the  Secretary  would  come 
up  with  some  studies  telling  us  how  we  can 
import  water  and  from  where  we  can  aug- 
ment the  supply  In  the  river.  (Hearings  on 
H.R  4671  and  Related  Bills  Before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  89th  Cong., 
Ist  Sess.,  53  (1965).) 

Mr.  President,  those  represent  pre- 
cisely the  views  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  still  contend  that  we  should 
develop  the  central  Arizona  project  in 
the  State  of  Arizona,  at  the  same  time 
that  we  assist  the  States  in  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Colorado  River  Basins,  to  cope 
now — and  to  prepare  for  the  future — 
with  the  specter  of  mounting  water 
shortages  In  all  the  States  through  which 
this  great  river  wends  its  way  westward 
and  southward. 

We  agreed  with  Representative  Udall 
in  his  efforts  to  allay  the  groimdless  fears 
of  Representatives  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west; because  Representative  Udall,  a 
distinguished  Representative  from  Ari- 
zona, speaking  with  respect  to  the  bill 
that  we  have  offered  as  a  substitute,  has 
said: 

I  think  It  Is  Important  to  hammer  away 
to  emphasize  to  our  Northwest  friends  that 
the  bill  before  them  provides  for  nothing 
but  a  study.  The  bill  doesn't  provide  for 
Importation  of  water.  It  says  let's  talk  and 
look  and  study,  and  think  about  It,  and  the 
language  on  pages  3  and  4  of  the  bill  simply 
Instruct  the  Secretary  to  do  what  you  have 
been  telling  him  he  ought  to  do,  make 
these  studies,  and  on  page  4  it  Instructs  him 
—I  think  It  Is  on  page  4 — that  in  any  event, 
he  cannot  study  unless  the  area  of  origin, 
protection — down  at  the  bottom  of  page  3 — 
and  planning  works  and  import  and  studies, 
and  so  forth,  the  Secretary  shall  make  pro- 
vision for  adequate  and  equitable  protection 
of  the  Interests  of  the  States  and  areas  of 
origin.  Including  assistance  from  the  de- 
velopment fund  established  by  title  IV  of 
this  act,  to  the  end  that  water  supplies  may 
be  available  for  us  therein  adequate  to 
satisfy  their  ultimate  requirements  of  the 
Northwest  In  this  case,  at  prices  to  users 
not  adversely  affected  by  the  exportation  of 
water,  and  so  forth.  (Hearings  on  H.R.  4671 
and  Related  Bills  Before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  89th  Cong.,  1st  Sess., 
193  (1965).) 

Representative  Udall  at  that  time 
completely  reflected  the  views  of  the 
stalwart  Senators,  leaders  in  the  field  of 
water,  who  have  participated  In  the 
hearings  on  this  problem ;  and  I  mention 
particularly  my  able  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Colorado,  and  my  able 
friend,  the  junior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. Those  are  the  views  which  have 


prompted  Senator  Allott.  as  an  ad- 
vocate and  as  the  spokesman  of  the 
people  of  Colorado,  to  indicate  that  the 
way  to  help  one  Colorado  River  Basin 
State  Is  to  try  to  help  them  all.  That 
precisely  is  the  reasoning  which  has 
guided  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Hansen]  along  the  same 
path. 

The  three  Arizona  Representatives 
summed  up  the  crisis  facing  the  entire 
basin,  Eind  the  desperate  need  for  Imme- 
diate and  adequate  augmentation  stud- 
ies. In  their  Joint  statement  before  the 
House  Irriigatlon  and  Reclamation  Sub- 
committee: 

We  are  extremely  gnitlfled  with  the  will- 
ingness of  all  seven  States  to  work  toward  a 
general  understanding  on  this  vital  water 
supply  problem. 

The  long-range  need  for  supplemental 
water  supply  through  Importation  Is  recog- 
nized by  all  States  In  the  Colorado  River 
Basin.  In  thte  regard,  Arizona  has  an  urgent 
need  for  water  In  excess  of  the  2.8  million 
acre-feet  entitlement;  and  we,  therefore, 
consider  It  appropriate  that  authorization  of 
this  project  should  contain  adequate  provi- 
sion for  the  Importation  of  substantial 
quantities  of  water  for  the  long-range  water 
supply  and  water  requirements  In  both  the 
upper  and  lower  basins. 

The  61x  other  basin  States  have  a  vital 
Interest  and  a  vital  stake  in  this  aspect  of 
the  proposal — an  interest  and  a  stake  no 
less  compelling  than  our  own.  California's 
need  in  this  respect  Is  obvious  when,  with 
an  entitlement  and  guarantee  of  4.4  million 
acre-feet  under  the  decree — 

I  observe,  parenthetically,  that  they 
were  speaking  of  the  decree  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Arizona  against  Cal- 
ifornia law  suit — 

her  actual  diversions  to  meet  current  needs 
are  In  excess  of  5.1  million  acre-feet.  Ne- 
vada's needs  most  certainly  will  exceed  her 
allotment  of  300,000  acre-feet  In  the  not-too- 
distant  future. 

The  need  for  additional  water  by  the  up- 
per basin  States  Is  equally  apparent.  These 
needs  can  and  must  be  met.  In  substantial 
part,  by  exchange  when  the  Importation  of 
additional  water  IB  made. 

There  Is  a  general  recognition  In  the  West 
that  Arizona's  water  situation  Is  only  a  part 
of  a  larger  problem  which  confronts  all  of 
the  States  of  the  Colorado  Basin. 

May  I  repeat  that  sentence,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. These  are  the  words  of  the  three 
Representatives  of  the  people  of  Ari- 
zona: 

There  U  a  general  recognition  in  the  West 
that  Arizona's  water  sitxiation  is  only  a  part 
of  a  larger  problem  which  confronts  all  of 
the  States  of  the  Colorado  Basin. 

They  continued: 

During  the  past  week  Informed  and  ex- 
perienced representatives  of  the  seven  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  States — Arizona.  Califor- 
nia, Colorado,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming — met  for  several  lengthy  and  fruit- 
ful sessions  exploring  the  basin's  water  situ- 
ation as  It  Is  affected  by  the  legislation  be- 
fore the  committee.  We  are  gratified  by  the 
broad  consensus  of  views  on  many  funda- 
mental factors. 

This  consensus,  without  affecting  the  ac- 
cord heretofore  arrived  at  among  the  lower 
basin  States,  as  set  forth  In  H.R.  4671,  89th 
Congress,  expresses  certain  principles  with 
respect  to  the  rights,  obligations,  and  re- 
quirements of  each  basin  as  against  the 
other.  These  principles  are: 

1.  The  upper  basin's  right  to  the  use  of 


water  of  the  Colorado  River,  pursuant  to  the 
Colorado  River  compact,  shall  not  be  Jec^- 
ardlzed  by  the  temporary  use  of  unused 
upper  basin  water  by  any  lower  basin 
projects. 

2.  The  Importation  of  substantial  quan- 
tities of  water  Into  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
Is  essential  to  the  adequate  development  of 
both  the  Upper  and  Lower  Colorado  Basins. 
It  Is  recognized  that  this  Importation  must 
be  accomplished — 

And  I  reemphaslze  that  these  are  the 
words  of  the  Representatives  from  Ari- 
zona— 

under  terms  which  are  fair  to  the  areas  of 
origin  of  the  water  so  imported.  The  pend- 
ing legislation  should  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  construct  Importation  works  which 
will  deliver  not  less  than  2,500,000  acre-feet 
annually,  upon  the  President's  approval  of 
the  Secretary's  finding  of  feasibility. 

3.  Such  importation  works  should  be 
planned  and  built  so  as  to  make  the  Im- 
ported water  available.  If  possible,  not  later 
than  1980.  Water  supply  prospects  on  the 
Colorado  River,  based  In  part  on  the  tem- 
porary use  of  the  water  allocated  to  the 
upper  basin,  appear  adequate  to  furnish  a 
full  supply  to  the  central  Arizona  project 
accompanied  by  the  safeguards  for  existing 
projects  agreed  to  by  Arizona  and  California, 
until  sometime  during  the  last  decade  of 
the  present  century.  Thereafter,  the  central 
Arizona  project  supply  would  diminish  un- 
less supplemented   by  importation. 

4.  Satisfaction  of  the  Mexican  treaty  bur- 
den should  be  the  first  priority  to  be  served 
by  the  Imported  water.  The  costs  of  Impor- 
tation allocable  to  the  satisfaction  of  that 
burden,  which  is  a  natural  obligation,  should 
be  nonreimbursable. 

It  is  hoped  that  with  this  general  con- 
sensus on  these  basic  Issues  we  have  estab- 
lished workable  guidelines  within  which  to 
arrive  at  final  legislative  language  on  all 
aspects  of  the  bill.  (Hearings  on  H.R.  4671 
and  Related  Bills  Before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  89th  Cong.,  1st  Sess., 
39  (1965).) 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  the  statement 
of  our  colleague  from  Arizona,  who  testi- 
fied in  favor  of  H.R.  4671  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, which  has  been  reintroduced  here 
as  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  S.  1004. 

CONGRESS  SHOULD  NOT  DESTROY  EXISTING 
ECONOMIES  TO  ST7PPLT  WATER  TO  NEW  USES 
IN  ARIZONA 

Mr.  President,  in  committee  I  voted 
against  an  amendment  offered  by  the 
most  highly  respected  Senator  honored 
to  serve  here,  and  one  for  whom  I  have  a 
profound  and  never-ending  respect, 
Carl  Hayden,  of  Arizona. 

In  a  few  sentences  I  want  to  recall 
with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  my  uncle, 
my  beloved  96-year  old  mother's  late 
brother,  was  the  last  Speaker  of  the 
Arizona  Territorial  Legislature.  He  knew 
a  young  man  named  Carl  Hayden,  and 
they  were  friends  during  their  lifetime. 
I  am  profoundly  indebted  to  Carl  Hayden 
for  all  that  he  has  done  for  this  speaker 
and  for  the  people  of  California.  The 
Senator  is  a  Stanford  graduate  and  I 
take  particular  pride  In  saluting  him  on 
this  occasion. 

However,  it  remained  for  me  to  vote 
in  committee  against  the  amendment 
which  the  dean  of  the  Senate  [Mr. 
Hayden]  offered  to  extend  priority  for 
27  years,  to  4.4  million  acre-feet  of  exist- 
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U\g  uses  of  Colorado  River  water  In 
California,  over  newly  created  uses  in  the 
central  Arizona  project  area.  I  respect- 
fully suggest  that  this  is  a  meaningless 
proposal.  All  of  the  experts  whose  hydro- 
logic  studies  were  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee agreed  that  the  lower  basin 
shortages  would  become  acute  during  the 
last  decade  of  this  cc:;tu:y.  at  precisely 
the  time  the  27 -year  protection  is 
expiring. 

When  we  were  di.•^cusslne  this  problem 
2  years  ago.  and  when  the  Governor  of 
Arizona  and  the  Governor  of  California. 
representing  their  two  States,  agreed  to 
apply  the  theory  of  "first  in  time,  first 
In  right"  to  existing  uses  in  Arizona, 
California,  and  Nevada,  it  was  agreed 
that  California  would  not  have  priority 
for  the  amount  of  water  we  use  today 
from  the  Colorado  River,  5  1  million  acre- 
feet,  but  700,000  acre- feet  less,  the  re- 
duced amount  of  4.4  million  acre-feet  of 
existing  uses  in  California,  would  be 
deemed  superior  to  the  new  use  en- 
visioned by  the  central  Arizona  project. 

The  priority  California  needs  and  de- 
serves, and  which  is  Included  in  the  Ddall 
bill,  pending  as  a  substitute  at  the  desk, 
was  ably  defended  by  Arlzonans  them- 
selves. 

Listen  to  the  words  of  Secretary  Udall : 

These  bills  would — • 

Provide  a  priority  to  existing  California 
Colorado  River  consumption  use«  In  the 
amount  of  4.400.000  acre-feet  annually  and  to 
existing  naalii  .stretm  Colorado  River  con- 
sumptive uses  and  entitlements  In  .Arizona 
and  Nevada  by  limiting  diversions  from  the 
main  stream  for  the  centra!  .\rl2ona  unit 
In  any  year  In  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  determines  that  there  is  insufficient 
main  stream  Colorado  River  water  available 
for  release  to  satisfy  annual  consumptive  use 
of  7.500.000  acre-feot  In  CaMforni.i.  Arizona. 
and  Nevada  This  priority  is  to  last  until  the 
President  determines  that  w  rks  are  In  opera- 
tion capable  of  dellverlni?  2.50<J  OOO  acre-feet 
per  year  of  water  originating  outiide  the 
Colorado  River  Baaln  Into  the  main  stream  of 
the  Colorado  River  below  Leo  Ferry  (Hear- 
IngB  on  H.R  4671  and  Related  Bills  Before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and  Rec- 
lamation of  the  House  of  Representatives 
ComnUttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
89th  Cong.,  l.st  Sess  .  9  ( 1965  i  ) 

The  foregolni?  statement,  from  hear- 
ings in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H.R.  4671.  was  made  by  Secretary  Udall 
talking  about  the  equity  and  moral  right 
by  which  a  reduced  use  of  the  waters  of 
the  Colorado  River  In  a  State  which  is 
the  largest  in  the  country  in  population. 
which  grows  by  more  than  600.000  new 
human  beings  every  year,  and  which  Is 
going  to  need  far  more  water  than  she 
has  today  In  order  to  provide  for  her  fu- 
ture, would  be  protected  against  new  uses 
In  Arizona. 

The  three  Aiizona  Conuressmen  ex- 
panded on  the  Secretary  s  explanation  of 
the  provision  to  which  their  State  had 
agreed : 

In  addition  to  the  protection  extended  to 
those  water  users  holding  present  perfected 
rtght»,"  the  bill  also  directs  Itself  to  the  pro- 
tection of  present  u:-e8  under  existing  con- 
traeta  with  the  United  States  for  which  di- 
version works  have  been  constructed.  All 
such  existing  uses  in  Arizona,  pursuant  to 
contracts,  are  located  In  Yuma  County 

With  respect  to  thes*    I  should  point  out 


that  It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  to  give  pres- 
ent contract  users— as  well  as  those  water 
users  having  "present  perfected  rights" — In 
both  Arizona  and  Nevada  the  same  degree  of 
protection  that  Is  Intended  to  be  given  to 
California  users  of  the  same  character.  It  Is 
intended  that  the  existing  users  In  Yuma 
County  and  In  Nevada — Just  like  those  In 
Callfornl.'i.  within  its  4  4  million  limit — would 
not  share  shortages  with  the  central  Arizona 
unit  but  would  be  entitled  to  their  full  con- 
tract entitlement  of  main  streann  Colorado 
River  water  before  releases,  in  times  of  short- 
ages, are  m.ide  to  the  Central  Arizona  unit. 
Correspondingly,  It  follows,  that  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  central  Arizona  project 
in  non.shortage  years,  the  legal  entitlements 
of  Arizona's  present  contract  users  and  hold- 
ers of  present  perfected  rights  would  not  be 
curtailed  In  favor  of  the  central  Arizona 
unit. 

By  the  same  token,  this  protection  Is  ter- 
minated In  Arizona  and  Nevada — as  It  Is  In 
California — when  the  President  proclaims 
that  the  Importation  works,  capable  of  de- 
livering not  less  than  two  and  a  half  million 
acre-feet,  have  been  completed.  (He.-u-lngs  on 
H  R  4671  and  Related  Bills  Before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Arlalrs,  89th  Cong  .  1st 
Sess  .  40  (1965 1   1 

At  those  hearings.  Congressman  Say- 
LOR,  of  Pennsylvania,  attempted  to  per- 
suade Congressman  Udall  that  Arizona 
had  struck  a  bad  bargain  by  agreeing  to 
the  protection  of  existing  uses  contained 
in  H,R,  4671: 

Mr  Sayi.or  On  page  15  of  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Cuurt,  is  the  following — 

Parenthetically,  this  is  an  excerpt  from 

the  Supreme  Court',s  decision  in  Arizona 
ayamst  California  wliich  Representative 
Savlor  quoted 

We  have  concluded,  for  reasons  to  be 
slated,  that  Congress  In  passing  the  Project 
Act — 

That  was  the  act  to  authorize  con- 
struction of  the  Hoover  Dam — 

intended  to  and  did  create  its  own  compre- 
hensive .'■c'.lieme  for  the  apportionment  among 
California,  .\rlzona,  and  Nevada  of  the  main- 
stream waters  of  the  C<ilorado  River,  leaving 
each  State  its  tributaries 

"Congre.«s  decided  that  a  fair  dlvl.sion  of 
the  first  7,500.000  acre-feet  of  mainstream 
water  would  give  4  400,000  acre-feet  to  Cali- 
fornia 2.800,000  to  Arizona,  and  300,000  to 
Nevada:  Arizona  and  California  would  each 
get  one  half  of  any  surplus  ' 

Therefore  this  bill  which  has  been  Intro- 
duced and  to  which  I  have  referred  guaran- 
tees to  the  State  of  California  4  4  mil. ion 
acre-feet  of  water  In  case  of  a  shortage  Per- 
.son.iUy  I  don't  blame  the  Ciovernor  of  Cali- 
fornia for  agreeing  to  It  because  he  got  every- 
thing that  Congress  said  they  were  supposed 
to  get 

But  the  State  of  Arizona  by  the  very  terms 
of  this  bin  win  be  prejudiced  If  there  Is 
a  shortage  and  not  only  this  project,  but 
every  other  project 

Well,  here  is  what  Mr  Udall  stated  in 
reply : 

Mr  Udall  Let  me  say  that  my  friend  Is 
■.erv  V.  Ise  .md  cften  t'lves  u,  very  eo<.)d  advice 
He  Is  telllcg  us  today  that  In  effect  Arizona 
made  an  unwise  fompromise  in  agreelnt;  with 
the  bill  which  Is  before  the  committee,  I 
think  he  overUwka  a  couple  of  factors  here 

We  fought  In  the  courts  for  many  vears 
niid  we  endtd  i.p  2  ve.irs  ag'^  with  all  of  our 
loK  :  rleht,^  ae  had  all  the  legal  rights  that 
we  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  lawsuit  and 
these  looked   fine  on   paper    Only  we  didn't 


have  water.  We  have  never   had  water.  We 

want  water. 

We  are  tired  of  fighting  over  legal  rights 
and  pieces  of  paper.  We  simply  want  to  get 
water  And  the  gentleman's  suggestion  that 
California  gave  up  nothing  in  this  compro- 
mise Is  (not)  the  truth.  They  gave  much  and 
received  nnich  The  truth  of  the  matter  Is 
that  California  I;  uslne  5  1,  <r  more,  every 
year  and  no  one  has  suggested  that  thli 
water  ought  to  go  Into  the  ocean  and  until 
we  have  a  ditch  to  divert  our  share  of  the 
water  it  is  not  going  In  the  ocean;  it  will  go 
to  Callfurnla. 

California  had  the  alternative  of  either 
seeking  to  block  this  legislation,  hoping  that 
somehow  they  could  continue  to  use  more 
water  than  the  Court  had  given  them,  or  that 
they  could  .igree  that  Arizona  could  pass  thl« 
legislation.  We  have  only  3  members  agalnat 
their  38 

So  what  California  told  Arizona  was  "you 
can  build  yuur  ditch  and  you  can  take  out 
water  and   eventually,  we  will   have  to  cut 
back- 
He  means  on  California — 

from  5  1   to  4.4" — this  was  a  major  conces- 
sion that  California  made. 

Was  it  not,  Mr.  President,  a  700,000- 
acrc-foot  cutback'.' 
Mr,  Udall  continued: 

On  the  other  hand,  we  receive  the  build- 
ing of  our  project  at  long  last — If  the  bill 
p.isses  -this  Is  the  great  benefit  we  receive, 
and  we  were  not  Ukely  to  receive  It  with  the 
opposition  of  California  and  Colorado  and 
Nevada  and  all  the  other  States. 

I  think  this  la  In  the  best  tradition  of 
compromise  with  both  States  recognizing 
that  regardless  of  who  has  legal  rights  the 
river  Is  short  California  doesn't  need  4,4  or 
5.1 — they  need  a  lot  more  than  that  and  we 
Want  to  help  them  get  what  they  need  and 
we  understand  that  they  will  help  us.  This  It 
'he  heart  of  this  compromise,  (Hearings  on 
H  R,  4671  and  Related  Bills  Before  the  Sub- 
ci.mmittee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  89th  Cong.,  lit 
Sess,.  254  (1965),) 

I  consratulate  Mr.  Udall  for  the  posi- 
tion he  took,  becau.se  it  did  represent  the 
agreement  that  was  reached  not  only  by 
the  two  State  governments  involved,  but 
also  by  most  of  those  representing  the 
two  State."?  in  Congress,  It  was  concurred 
in  by  the  other  Colorado  River  Basin 
States, 

Although  with  somewhat  less  enthusi- 
asm, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  I  Mr,  HaydenI  acknowledged  Ari- 
zona's agreement  in  a  February  1,  1965, 
memorandum  to  me: 

In  other  words.  I  am  prepared — although 
reluctantly — to  accept  your  proposal  when 
the  legislative  process  has  reached  the  point 
where  I  can  plainly  see  that  my  acceptance 
of  It  will  result  In  the  authorization  of  the 
central  Arizona  project.  I  shall  do  so  be- 
cause authorization  of  the  central  .Arizona 
project  and  additional  developments  In 
California  are  of  such  vital  Importance  that 
our  presently  dltfcrlng  views  regarding  the 
manner  In  which  protection  for  California 
shall  be  spelled  out  must  not  be  allowed  to 
delay  enactment  of  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  both  Houses  can  now 
proceed  simultaneously  to  consider  legisla- 
tion authorizing  a  Lower  Colorado  River 
Basin  project. 

Even  prior  to  the  agreement  of  the 
State  of  Arizona  and  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia on  the  lans^uaRe  included  in  the 
amendment  now  offered  as  a  substitute. 
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Arizona  herself  had  recognized  the  fair- 
ness of  protecting  existing  rights  to  use 
water  in  the  lower  basin  States.  Gov- 
ernor Osborn,  of  Arizona,  in  reply  to  a 
letter  from  Governor  Warren,  of  Cali- 
fornia, said  on  March  12,  1947 — 20  years 
ago: 

Arizona  recognizes  the  right  of  California 
to  use  the  quantity  of  water  to  which  Cali- 
fornia, by  the  statutory  agreement.  Is  for- 
ever limited. 

That  is  4.4  million  acre-feet  of  Colo- 
rado River  water  a  year. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  Governor 
Warren  dated  May  23,  1947,  Governor 
Osborn  stated: 

California  has  unconditionally  and  ir- 
revocably limited  herself  forever  to  the 
quantity  of  water  set  out  In  the  California 
Self-Limitation  Act.  Arizona  has  by  con- 
tract recognized  the  right  of  California  to 
the  quantity  of  water  set  out  in  that  act 
and  Arizona  does  not  intend  to  and  will  not 
attempt  to  utilize  water  to  which  Callfor- 
nis  Is  entitled,  Arizona  respects  her  commit- 
ments. 

These  statements  by  the  Arizona  Gov- 
ernor followed  1930  testimony  by  the 
dean  of  the  Senate,  Senator  Ha-xdek, 
when  my  State  was  represented  by  an- 
other one  of  the  great  giants  of  the 
past,  and  a  lifelong  friend  of  Senator 
Hayden,  Hiram  W.  Johnson  of  California. 
Senator  Hayden  said: 

What  will  happen  is  that  the  waters  of 
the  Colorado  River  will  be  Impounded  In  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Reservoir  and  made  avail- 
able for  use;  large  quantities  of  water  will 
be  taken  out  of  the  Colorado  River  into  the 
great  All-American  Canal;  over  1  million 
acre-feet  will  be  further  taken  out  of  the 
river  by  a  pumping  plant,  and  taken  over 
Into  the  coastal  plain  of  California  In  the 
vicinity  of  Los  Angeles;  they  will  be  put  to 
beneficial  use;  and  once  having  acquired  the 
prior  right  to  Its  use,  no  other  State  can  ob- 
tain the  use  of  those  waters, 

Mr.  President,  that  was  the  dean  of  the 
Senate  talking  in  the  71th  Congress,  sec- 
ond session,  as  appears  on  page  171  of 
the  hearings  on  H.R.  12902,  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee. 

When  Governor  Osborn  proposed  to  his 
legislature  that  Arizona  ratify  the  Colo- 
rado River  compact  in  1943,  he  further 
stated: 

Now.  of  course,  we  would  like  to  take  from 
California  some  of  that  4.400,000  acre-feet 
Of  water,  but  neither  unrecognized  filings 
against  It  nor  wishful  thinking  on  our  part 
can  accomplish  that  •  •  •.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, having  expended  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  the  people's  money  to  provide 
irrigation  and  power  facilities  for  the  use 
of  this  water  In  one  State  will  not  wipe  out 
that  Investment  and  divert  that  water  to 
Mother  State,  Arizona  cannot  compel  that 
Miy  more  than  we  can  turn  back  the  pages 
of  history.  The  time  is  long  since  past  when 
Arizona  could  obtain  the  water  which  Cali- 
fornia has  already  put  to  beneficial  use, 
(Ariz.  Senate  Journal,  16th  Legls.,  1st  Spec. 
Sess..  1944  at  16.) 

The  bill  sponsored  by  this  administra- 
tion and  introduced  by  my  colleagues 
from  Arizona  provides  for  a  permanent 
priority  for  all  existing  uses  of  water  in 
Arizona — permanent.  Does  It  do  that 
with  its  neighbor?  No.  not  so.  With  Its 
neighbor  it  says.  "We  will  give  you  a  27- 
year  guarantee." 


Mr.  President,  a  number  of  years  ago 
the  people  In  southern  Callfomla  bonded 
themselves  to  the  extent  of  some  $500 
million.  They  did  not  ask  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  for  a  nickel 
of  assistance.  They  bonded  themselves  to 
the  extent  of  $500  million  by  which  to 
build  a  great  aqueduct  that  would  bring 
water  from  the  Colorado  into  the  great 
metropolitan  heartland  of  the  southern 
part  of  my  State. 

Why  did  they  do  that?  Why  did  they 
say,  "Let  us  bond  ourselves  to  this 
prodigious  amount  of  money"?  Did  they 
envisage  some  future  possibility  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  would  say, 
"We  are  not  going  to  let  you  have  this 
water  any  more"?  Of  course  not.  They 
relied  in  good  faith  on  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  which,  40  years  ago, 
said  to  California,  "You  and  your  legisla- 
ture agree  voluntarily  to  limit  your- 
selves to  4.4  million  acre-feet  of  Colorado 
River  water,  and  we  are  going  to  build 
Boulder  Dam."  Califomia's  Legislature 
did  so  bind  itself,  and  the  people  in 
southern  California  did  act  on  that  re- 
liance. I  hope  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  in  this  session,  will  vindicate  the 
faith  and  the  respect  the  people  in  the 
West,  and  particularly  the  people  in  the 
State  from  which  I  come,  had  and  have 
for  the  word  and  the  intent  of  the 
American  Congress. 

ADOrrlONAL    HYDROELECTRIC    FACILrrlES    ARE 
NEEDED 

The  admiinlstration  bill,  introduced  by 
our  brothers  from  Arizona,  deletes  both 
Hualapai  and  Marble  Canyon  Dams, 
which  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  had  previously  supported  with 
great  enthusiasm.  Representative  Udall's 
bill,  which  represented  Secretary  Udall's 
views,  is  now  pending  at  the  desk  as  a 
substitute,  and  that  bill  includes  both 
dams. 

The  distinguished  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, Mr.  Udall,  did  not  equivocate  for 
a  split  second  when  the  Dean  of  the  Sen- 
ate [Mr.  Hayden]  asked  him  3  years  ago 
if  the  dams  should  be  authorized. 

I  quote  Senator  Hayden: 

Now,  the  revenue  from  the  basin  account 
will  of  course  be  available  for  projects 
throughout  the  Pacific  Southwest,  but  be- 
cause of  the  complexity  of  the  task  of  deter- 
mining specifically  at  this  time  which  other 
projects  will  be  needed,  and  the  timing  of 
such  projects,  I  urge  that  we  get  underway 
at  once  with  the  two  "cash  register"  dams 
and  with  the  central  Arizona  project. 

■Would  you  not  consider  that  action  by  the 
Congress,  to  establish  the  baslnwlde  develop- 
ment fund  and  to  authorize  the  immediate 
construction  of  the  Bridge  and  Marble  Can- 
yon Dams  and  central  Arizona  project  works. 
as  an  Initial  step  toward  the  regional  ap- 
proach which  you  desire? 

Secretary  Udall,  Senator,  certainly,  and  we 
propose  that,  and  obviously,  this  Is  one  of 
the  biggest  Initial  items  In  the  plan  ae  we 
conceive  It.  the  construction  of  Bridge  and 
Marble  Canyon  Dams  as  part  of  a  regional 
plan,  with  their  revenues  going  Into  the  de- 
velopment fund  to  help  pay  for  whatever 
projects  are  needed  In  the  river.  (Hearings 
on  8.  1658  Before  the  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  88th  Cong,,  2d 
Sess.,  338  (1964).) 

That  is  the  position  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  took,  my  colleagues,  when  he 


was  testifying  in  1964  in  the  hearings 
re  S.  1658. 
Secretary  Udall  also  said: 

Of  course,  if  you  don't  have  a  basin  ac- 
count to  do  work  for  the  basin,  you  don't 
have  a  basin  plan.  This  is  the  gist  of  it  and 
this  is  the  reason  that  we  think  It  Is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  Bridge  and  Marble  Can- 
yon Dams  go  to  work  for  the  basin. 

I  repeat  his  words — 

That  Bridge  and  Marble  Canyon  Dams  go 
to  work  for  the  basin.  Then  we  have  a  plat- 
form on  which  we  would  hope  everyone  in 
the  region  can  work  together.  (Hearings  on 
S.  1658  Before  the  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  88th  Cong., 
2d  Sess, .332  (1964).) 

Secretary  Udall  carefully  weighed  the 
alleged  impairment  of  park  values  and 
the  need  for  resource  development,  and 
here  is  what  he  had  to  say  on  that 
subject: 

Our  studies  show  that  on  a  50-year  project 
repayment  basis  the  financial  feasibility  of 
the  proposed  regional  plan  would  be  mar- 
ginal without  the  added  revenues  provided 
by  a  high  dam  at  Bridge  Canyon, 

If  there  were  any  other  site  for  a  major 
dam  which  did  not  carry  with  It  even  tiie 
slight  impairment  of  the  park  values  re- 
sulting from  a  high  dam  at  Bridge  Canyon, 
I  would  not  favor  the  high  dam.  However, 
the  urgency  of  the  need  for  water  In  the 
Pacific  Southwest  and  the  requirement  for 
the  revenues  from  the  high  dam  under 
presently  applicable  feasibility  standards.  In 
my  opinion,  far  outweigh  the  slight  impair- 
ment of  park  values  which  Congress  antici- 
pated might  result  from  the  water  develop- 
ment proposed  in  the  plan,  (Hearings  on 
S.  1658  Before  the  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  88th  Cong., 
2d  Sess.,  317  (1964).) 

The  urgency  of  the  need  for  water  in  the 
Pacific  Southwest  and  the  requirement  for 
the  revenues  from  the  high  dam  under  pres- 
ently applicable  feasibility  standards. 

That  was  his  position  then.  He  is  rim- 
ning  away  from  it,  in  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  public  flip-flops  in  modem 
times. 

Our  able  friend,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin]  weighed  the 
facts  and  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion: 

More  than  a  quarter  century  of  study  and 
planning  have  gone  Into  the  two  hydro- 
electric dams  that  are  the  heart  and  lungs 
of  the  entire  project. 

Hualapai  Dam  at  Bridge  Canyon  and 
Marble  Canyon  Dam  would  no  more  flood 
the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River 
than  a  few  drops  of  water  would  flood  the 
Senate  Chambers. 

The  simple  truth  Is  that  Hualapai  and 
Marble  Canyon  Dams  would  not  harm  the 
Grand  Canyon  In  any  way.  What  they  would 
do  Is  make  possible  the  maximum  develop- 
ment of  the  Colorado  River's  total  resources 
for  the  greatest  possible  benefit  for  the 
greatest  number  of  people. 

That  was  on  August  12,  1966,  here  in 
this  Chamber  as  shown  by  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  112,  part  14,  page 
19255. 

Given  our  experience  with  Lake  Mead  and 
Lake  Powell,  we  know  that  Hualapai  Lake 
would  soon  develop  Into  one  of  the  most 
popular  attractions  In  the  Nation, 

Lake  Mead  Is  a  priceless  recreational  asset 
because  of  Its  promlxlty  to  urban  centers  of 
the  most  populous  State  In  the  union  and 
adjacent  States.  With  metropolitan  concen- 
trations growing  rapidly  In  the  Southwest, 
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HiuUapal  Lake — like  Lake  Powell  and  Lake 
Mead  today — would  be  another  welcome  bo- 
zuuiz»  for  bo*tlng,  flwhlng  and  camping 
enjoyment. 

That  was  August  23.  1966,  Concres- 
sioKAL  Recoro,  volume  112.  part  15.  page 
20335.  Arizona  Senators  of  both  political 
parties,  Mr.  Haydkn  and  Mr.  Goldwater. 
two  of  our  best  friends,  urging  authori- 
zation of  the  dams,  said  together: 

In  keeping  with  the  long-established  policy 
Of  Congress,  we  should  look  to  the  hydro- 
electric power  potentials  of  the  area  to  pro- 
Tide  such  assistance.  Plans  for  the  full  de- 
velopment of  these  potentials  are  well 
MtTanced.  Clearly  the  Bridge  and  Marble 
Chnyon  Dams  are  financially  and  economi- 
cally feasible  We  should,  therefore,  proceed 
to  make  full  use  of  theee  renewable  resources. 
We  ahould  oon^truct  both  the  Bridge  and 
the  Marble  Canyon  Dam  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity. (Hearings  on  S.  1658  Before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  88th  Cong.,  ad  Sess  , 
676  (IBM).) 

All  three  Arizona  Congressmen — Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  Mr.  Senner — 
were  convinced  that  the  dams  are  an  In- 
dlspenaable  part  of  sound  legislation. 
They  said: 

ThU  Nation  has  taken  pride  In  Its  abilities 
to  plan  and  construct  great  wealth-producing 
hydroelectric  power  dams.  We  would  have 
all  been  the  losers  If  Congress  had  heeded 
the  criticisms  of  some  to  delay  the  author! - 
■atlon  of  Hoover  Dam  35  years  ago  to  store 
water  for  diversion  to  southern  California. 
Arizona  surely  would  have  been  a  disaster 
State  had  not  farslghted  men  hastened  the 
construction  of  the  Salt  River  project's 
Rooeevelt  Dam  that  made  possible  the  growth 
of  Phoenix.  People  In  the  Northwest  would 
have  been  the  poorer  if  Grand  Coulee  hadn't 
been  built. 

And  yet  the  criticism  we  hear  most  often 
about  this  project  Is  about  building  the 
dams,  and  the  critics  have  raised  a  number 
of  doubts  about  their  feasibility  and  merits. 
In  the  main  they  are — 

Is  the  power  marketable?  Could  it  be  pro- 
duced more  cheaply  by  steamplants? 

Do  such  dams  make  more  wat«r  available 
or  Jxist  cause  more  water  to  be  lost  by 
evaporation"*  Would    they   become  obsolete? 

Would  the  dams  destroy  scenery'' 

I  believe  there  are  full  and  adequate  an- 
Bwera  to  each  or  these  questions.  In  this  brief 
discussion  space  doesn't  permit  me  to  deal 
with  every  point  and  every  aspect,  but  I  will 
attempt  to  answer  each  of  these  main  lines 
of  criticism. 

President  Johnson,  speaking  on  the  subject 
of  conservation  and  development  of  the  Na- 
tion's water  resources,  observed  that  "the 
real  wasters,  the  real  spendthrifts,  are  those 
who  by  neglecting  the  needs  of  today  destroy 
the  hopes  of  tomorrow." 

The  dams  on  the  Colorado  River  are  our 
hopes  for  tomorrow.  The  revenues  from  the 
sale  of  hydroelectric  power  make  the  project 
feasible.  These  revenues  plus  revenues  from 
Hoover  and  Parker-Davis  Dams  (available 
once  their  costs  have  been  repaid  a  few  years 
hence)  will  make  p>oe8lble  the  ultimate  im- 
port of  water  Into  the  basin.  That  Is  what 
millions  of  people  have  at  stake  In  the  dams 
on  the  Colorado  River.  (Hearings  on  H.R. 
4671  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation 
and  Reclamation  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlTes  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, S9th  Cong.,  1st  Sees.,  43  ( 1965 ) . ) 

The  Secretary's  new  scheme  substi- 
tutes steam  power  for  hydroelectric 
power.  But  I  ask,  is  steam  generation 
preferable  to  hydroelectric  generation? 

Back   when    he    would     "rather   fight 


than  switch,"  Secretary  Udall  charac- 
terized his  new  steam  scheme  as  a  "con- 
troversial new  departure"  which  "would 
require  a  complete  change  with  regard 
to  the  whole  traditional  reclamation 
program." 

I  quote  from  the  House  hearings: 

Mr.  UoAU..  The  Secretary  has  been  rather 
silent  for  a  while,  and  I  will  throw  him  a 
question.  We  have  had  a  lot  of  mall  In  my 
office,  and  I  suspect  my  friends  are  In  the 
same  position,  asking  why  in  the  world  we 
cannot  use  fossil  fuel  plants  and  thermal 
plants  for  the  water  problems  of  this  7- 
State  region.  Would  you  care  to  comment 
on  this?  Why  can  we  not  eliminate  both? 

Secretary  Udau.  The  obvious  answer  to 
that  Is  that  traditionally,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reclamation  program.  It  has  been 
keyed  to  water  development  and  hydroelec- 
tric development.  What  Is  being  proposed  by 
those  who  make  a  proposal  of  this  kind  Is 
that  there  be  a  completely  new  departure 
which  obviously  would  be  highly  controver- 
sial and  which  obviously  would  In  Itself  be 
something  that  would  be  debated  at  great 
length. 

So.  one  cannot  say  that  this  perhaps  Is 
not  an  alternative.  It  is.  But  It  would  be 
something  that  would  require  a  complete 
change  with  regard  to  the  whole  traditional 
reclamation  program  (Hearings  on  HJi. 
4671  and  Related  Bills  Before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  89th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess  ,  147  ( 1965)   i 

But  he  did  it.  He  changed;  and  during 
this  debate,  I  shall  have  some  additional 
comments  about  what  his  insidious 
scheme  does  to  a  program  that  you  Dem- 
ocrats and  we  Republicans  together  put 
on  the  statute  books  of  the  United  States 
a  long  time  ago. 

The  Arizona  Representatives  echoed 
Secretary  Udall's  preference  for  hydro 
power : 

It  has  been  argued  by  those  opposing  the 
dams  that  cheaper  power  is  available  from 
fossil  fuel  operating  plants.  Both  private  and 
public  power  companies  will  testify  they 
are  eager  customers  for  hydroelectric  power. 
In  tact,  engineers  predict  there  will  be  a 
shortage  of  such  power  In  a  few  years  If 
new  dams  are  not  built.  "Peaking  power." 
provided  by  hyd.'oelectrlc  dams,  is  needed 
to  realize  the  most  efficient  operation  of  elec- 
tric utilities  depending  on  steam  plants  for 
their  "baseload"  power  The  two  types  of 
generation  do  not  compete  with  one  another 
but  are  complementary,  economic  studies 
show  that  "peaking"  hydroplants  would  pro- 
duce the  greatest  return  to  the  develop- 
ment fund. 

It  can  be  anticipated  that  thermal  and 
atomic  powerpUnt.-  will  improve  In  efficiency 
In  the  future,  but  it  is  highly  unlikely  they 
will  ever  appro.ich  the  operating  Hexlblllty 
of  hydropower. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  has  cur- 
rent applications  for  non-Pederal  hydroelec- 
tric dams  at  both  the  Bridge  and  Marble 
sites.  If  the  lower  Colorado  River  project  Is 
not  approved  by  the  end  of  1966.  It  Is  en- 
tirely possible  that  the  KPC  may  grant  li- 
censes for  construction  of  dams  at  these 
sites  to  State  or  private  bodies,  i  Hearings  on 
H.R.  4671  and  related  bills  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  89ih  Cong.,  1st 
Sess  ,  43   (1965).) 

I  observe  that  the  bill  of  our  two 
friends  from  Arizona,  which  is  essentially 
the  administration  bill,  does  .seek  to  pre- 
vent this  occurrence  by  sealing  off  the 


power  of  the  FPC  to  deal  with  the  pes- 
sibility  of  a  license. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  has 
also  compared  the  desirability  of  steam 
and  hydrogeneration : 

They  say :  "Go  ahead  and  build  the  central 
Arizona  project  and  use  conventional  steam 
generating  plants  to  provide  the  necessary 
pumping  energy.  Besides,  cheap  nuclear 
power  Is  Just  around  the  corner." 

To  the  naive  and  uninformed,  this  sounds 
fine.  But  It  Just  Is  not  true — and  wlshlu: 
thinking  cannot  change  Action  Into  fact. 

(S]team  generating  plants  require  fuel- 
coal,  oil,  natural  gas — or  some  form  of  fis- 
sionable material,  In  the  case  of  nuclear 
reactors. 

All  of  these,  tiranlum  Included,  are  d(. 
pletable  and  nonrenewable  resources.  Their 
unnecessary  use  to  perform  a  function  that 
can  more  efficiently  and  economically  b( 
performed  by  Inexhaustible  falling  water 
surely  cannot  be  Justified  In  the  name  o! 
conservation.  (Congressional  Rbcord,  vol. 
112,  pt.  15,  p.  20336.) 

The  support  for  my  amendment  in 
Arizona  has  been  overwhelming.  I  quote 
from  the  House  hearings  when  H.R.  4671 
was  being  considered. 

Mr.  UoAix.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  of  couiw 
a  vast  number  of  Arlzonans  who  are  Inter- 
ested In  this  legislation,  many  of  them  would 
like  to  testify  but  all  of  them  have  come  hert 
to  support  this  legislation. 

I  observe  that  he  is  talking  about  the 
same  bill  we  just  offered  here. 

I  continue  to  read : 

I  would  like  to  have  a  list  of  those  people 
from  Arizona  which  I  have  prepared  be  made 
a  part  of  our  record 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  going  to  read 
the  whole  list.  The  list  includes  the  Gov- 
ernor and  all  the  Members  of  Congress 
from  Arizona.  It  Includes  the  distin- 
guished former  Member  of  Congress, 
Barry  Goldwater.  It  includes  another 
former  U.S.  Senator,  Ernest  McFarland 

To  their  credit,  the  list  includes  meet 
of  the  people  who  had  the  responsibility 
to  speak  for  the  future  development  of 
the  State  of  Arizona.  They  took  the  posi- 
tion then  that  the  central  Arizona  proj- 
ect should  be  built  as  part  of  a  piece  of 
legislation  contemplating  the  importa- 
tion of  additional  water  into  the  basiD 
so  that  all  States  might  be  helped.  They 
recognized  that  the  existing  uses  of  Colo- 
rado River  water  ought  to  be  protected 
over  new  uses  in  time  of  shortage,  until 
that  shortage  was  completely  eliminated. 

That  was  their  position  then.  It  was 
the  position  we  took  then.  It  Is  the  posi- 
tion we  take  now. 

I  regret  with  all  my  heart  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
now  turned  his  back  on  the  regional  de- 
velopment concept  which  he  was  glorify- 
ing into  God's  skies  not  very  many 
months  ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  list  of  Arlzonans  who  ap- 
peared, in  Congressman  Udall's  words, 
"to  support  this  legislation."  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

List   of   Akizona   Citizens   PKESEf^   at  thi 
Hearings 

Senator  Carl  Hayden. 
Senator  P.iul  Pannin 
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Congressman  John  J.  Rhodes. 

Congressman  Morris  K.  Udall. 

Congressman  George  F.  Senner,  Jr. 

Hon.  Samuel  P.  Goddard,  Governor,  State 
of  Arizona. 

Clayton  NUes.  administrative  assistant  to 
Governor. 

Hon.  Barry  M.  Goldwater,  former  Senator, 
Arizona. 

Hon.  Ernest  McFarland,  former  Senator 
and  Governor,  Arizona. 

AWZONA    interstate    S"rREAM    COMMISSION 

Douglas  J.  Wall,  chairman. 

Evo  De  Conclnl,  vice  chairman. 

Victor  I.  Corbell,  member  and  president 
Salt  River  Project. 

Sam  Dick,  member  and  president  Yuma 
Valley  "Water  Users  Association, 

Ashby  I.  Lohse,  member. 

Unton  Clarldge,  member. 

J.  A.  Roberta,  member. 

John  Geoffrey  Will,  attorney  for  commis- 
sion. 

Ozell  Trask,  special  attorney  for  commis- 
sion. 

John  E.  Madden,  special  attorney  for  com- 
mission. 

Mark  Wllmer,  special  attorney  for  commlB- 
slon. 

William  S.  Gookln,  State  water  engineer. 

Vivian  Talton,  office  secretary. 

Ray  Killlan,  executive  secretary. 

Rich  Johnson,  president,  Central  Arizona 
Project  Association. 

Morley  Fox,  director,  Washington  office 
of  Central  Arizona  Project  Association. 

J.  A.  Riggins,  Jr.,  attorney.  Salt  River 
project. 

Roger  Ernst,  manager,  land  department, 
Arizona  P"ublic  Service. 

Tom  Choules,  attorney,  Wellton-Mohawk 
Irrigation  District.  North  Gila  Irrigation 
District,  Unit  B  Irrigation  District. 

Bryant  Jones,  attorney,  Yuma  County 
Water  Users  Association. 

EUlott  Walts,  president,  Yuma  Mesa  Irri- 
gation District. 

Thadd  Baker,  attorney,  Yuma  Mesa  Irri- 
gation District. 

Jack  Weinberger,  board  member. 

Eldon  PouLson,  board  member. 

James  L.  Savage,  president.  Central  Arizona 
Irrigation  and  Drainage  District. 

Newton  S.  Cooper,  president,  Maricopa- 
Stanfield  and  Dralnge  District. 

R.  J.  Ellis,  attorney,  for  the  above  dla- 
trlcts. 

Gordon  Jorgensen,  engineer  for  above  dis- 
tricts. 

Dr.  Harold  Myers,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,    University    of    Arizona. 

Clifford  A.  Pugh,  area  engineer.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  Phoenix  office. 

Bruce  Blanchard,  central  Arizona  project 
planning  engineer.  Phoenix  otBce. 

Robert  Comstock,  reports  coordinator. 
Phoenix  office. 

O  N.  Arrlngton,  chief  of  special  servlCM, 
Arizona  Game  and  Fish  Commission. 

Dr.  Wendel  Swank,  director  of  Arizona 
Game  and  Pish  Commission. 

PERSONS   appearing  AS   WTrNXSSZS 

Hennen  Foreman,  executive  vice  president, 
Arizona  Public  Service. 

Dr.  Hiram  Davis,  economist,  Pboenlz. 
Ariz.,  Western  Manskgement  Consultants. 

George  Rocha.  chairman.  Tribal  CounoU. 
Hualapal  Indian  Tribe  of  Arizona. 

Royal  Marks,  counsel.  Tribal  CXmncU. 

Jack  Jackson,  president.  Arizona  Game 
Protective  Association. 

Jerry  Lobel,  Soottedale.  Ariz. 

Dr.  John  Rlcker,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Dr.  John  Tyson,  Pboenlz,  Aria. 

(Hearings  on  H.R.  4671  and  related  bills 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  of  the  House  of  Repreeentatives 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflalra, 
89th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  287  (1966).) 

CXIII 1347— Part  16 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  nothing 
more  needs  to  be  said.  The  Secretary  and 
his  fellow  Arlzonans  have  spoken  elo- 
quently for  the  amendment  I  have 
offered.  If  they  speak  a  different  message 
today  it  is  because  the  administration 
has  bent  to  the  winds  of  sectionalism  and 
political  expediency.  The  political  ex- 
pediency represented  by  S.  1004  is  not 
even  the  product  of  political  sophisti- 
cation, for  no  administration  is  well  ad- 
vised to  declare  open  war  on  the  largest 
State  in  the  Nation.  As  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  has  said: 

President  Johnson,  therefore,  ought  to 
step  In  now  to  assure  that  proper  regional 
solution  la  achieved  before  the  political  wells 
run  dry. 

From  this  end  of  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, may  I  respectfully  urge  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  do  just 
that? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  most 
reluctant  to  interrupt  this  brilliant  pres- 
entation by  the  very  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  California. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  erudition  that 
he  brings  to  the  Senate  floor  this  after- 
noon as  well  as  the  spell  that  I  can  per- 
ceive is  being  cast  over  all  within  reach 
of  his  voice.  However.  I  do  rise  neverthe- 
less to  interrupt  him  because  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  the  excellent  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
on  Friday  morning,  June  9,  1967,  the 
editorial  to  which  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  California  just  alluded. 

The  editorial  is  entitled  "The  Politics 
of  Water." 

The  editorial  had  high  praise  for  Sen- 
ator KucHEL.  In  addition,  the  editorial 
made  crystal  clear  the  issue  before  us  to- 
day and  said: 

The  new  Colorado  River  Basin  bill  pre- 
sented by  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall  is 
as  illogical  as  it  Is  unfair.  Apparently  a  vari- 
ety of  political  pressures  caused  the  adminis- 
tration to  do  a  flip-flop  from  its  previous  rec- 
ommendations for  a  regional  plan. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  said  further: 
Udall  stunned  the  Southwest  states  earlier 
this  year  with  a  new  proposal  calling  for 
construction  of  the  $1.1  billion  Central  Ari- 
zona Project  without  any  provision  for  re- 
placing the  Colorado  River  water  it  would 
use,  and  with  no  protection  for  water  rights 
of  the  other  basin  states. 

There  Is  room  for  no  equivocation  on 
these  points.  These  words  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  need  no  further  explana- 
tion. They  speak  for  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tkz  Politics  of  Watkb 

"Man  Is  losing  his  race  "with  the  growing 
need  that  he  has  for  water,"  warned  Presi- 
dent Johnson  at  the  recent  International 
Water  for  Peace  Conference. 

"While  men  barely  tap  the  abundance  of 
lakes,  rivers  and  atreams,  others  watch  their 
crops  shrivel  from  drought. 

"How  can  we  engineer  continents  and  how 
can  we  direct  our  great  river  systems  to  make 


tise  of  the  water  resources  that  all  of  us  are 
wasting  today?"  asked  the  President. 

Many  members  of  Congress  must  have 
found  a  special  Irony  in  Mr.  Johnson's 
stirring  words.  For  the  advice  the  President 
gave  the  rest  of  the  world  is  being  Ignored  by 
his  own  administration  in  development  of 
U.S.  water  resources,  particularly  In  the  arid 
Southwest. 

The  new  Colorado  River  Basin  bill  pre- 
sented by  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall  is 
as  illogical  as  it  Is  unfair.  Apparently  a 
variety  of  political  pressures  caused  the  ad- 
ministration to  do  a  flip-flop  from  Its  previ- 
ous recommendations  for  a  regional  plan. 

Udall  stunned  the  Southwest  states  earlier 
this  year  with  a  new  proposal  calling  for 
construction  of  the  •!.!  billion  Central  Ari- 
zona Project  without  any  provision  for  re- 
placing the  Colorado  River  water  it  would 
tise,  and  with  no  protection  for  water  rights 
of  the  other  basin  states. 

The  secretary  performed  a  "be"wllderlng  in- 
tellectual somersault,"  said  Sen.  Thomas 
Kuchel   (R-CalLt.). 

Last  year  Udall  favored  a  compromise 
agreement  among  the  basin  states  that  In- 
cluded construction  of  the  project,  guaran- 
tees of  water  rights  and  establishment  of  a 
development  fund  for  other  basin  projects. 

A  key  element  of  that  pact  was  insistence 
up>on  studies  leading  to  importation  of  water 
from  areas  of  surplus — "to  make  use,"  as  the 
President  put  it.  "of  the  water  resources 
that  all  of  us  are  wasting  today." 

The  Inter-state  agreement,  however,  got 
caught  in  the  rapids  of  power  politics. 

Most  obvious  source  from  which  to  im- 
port water  is  the  Columbia  River — where, 
to  quote  the  President  again,  "men  barely 
tap  the  abundance."  More  than  10  times 
the  annual  flow  of  the  Colorado  is  annually 
wasted  Into  the  sea  from  the  Columbia. 

Water  from  inter-state  river  systems  like 
the  Columbia  does  not  belong  to  any  one 
state  and  is  subject  to  the  will  of  Congress. 
But  the  state  of  Washington  has  very  pow- 
erful representation  in  Congress,  Including 
Sen.  Henry  Jackson,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committee. 

Sen.  Jackson  does  not  want  any  mention 
of  importation  studies  in  the  Colorado  River 
bill  that  his  committee  will  begin  marking 
up  today.  And  none  will  be,  despite  the  ob- 
jections of  Sen.  Kuchel. 

Arizona,  however,  seems  willing  "to  pay  al- 
most any  price  for  Its  long-sought  project 
and  has  all  but  repudiated  Its  prior  agree- 
ment   with    the    other    basin   states. 

It  knows  that  without  such  importation 
there  won't  be  enough  water  in  the  river 
to  supply  the  Central  Arizona  Project  and  to 
meet  the  minimum  amounts  guaranteed  to 
other  basin  states  by  law  and  to  Mexico  by 
treaty. 

Although  Arizona  may  be  willing  to  take 
that  chance.  California  cannot.  Nor  can  the 
other  members  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 

If  the  authorization  again  falls,  Arizona 
will  have  only  itself  to  blame.  There  isn't 
room  on  the  river  for  a  project  that  can 
be  built  only  at  the  expense  of  other  states' 
water  rights. 

President  Johnson,  therefore,  ought  to  step 
in  now  to  assure  that  a  proper  regional  so- 
lution Is  achieved  before  the  political  well 
runs  dry. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  able  friend,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, very  much,  both  for  his  very  kind 
personal  comment  and  for  having  the 
editorial  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  9,  1964,  Secre- 
tary Udall  argued  eloquently  for  legis- 
lation of  the  type  embodied  in  the  sub- 
stitute bill  now  before  us.  and  I  think 
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Secretary  Udall  quite  appropriately  and 
correctly  said: 

UlUcaa  we  are  sue  essful  In  deveJcipiiig  a 
program  of  action  which  receives  regloriwide. 
and  can  receive  nationwide  support,  the  re- 
gion and  the  Nation  will  be  losers.  We  must 
proceed  with  the  important  business  of 
resolving  the  Issues  that  remain. 

Thus,  two  distinct  trends  In  opposite  di- 
rections are  compounding  the  water  supply 
problema  of  the  Pacific  Southwest.  In  one 
direction,  the  explosive  population  growth  is 
creating  new  demands  fi>r  water  at  a  con- 
stantly Increasing  rate  In  the  other  direc- 
tion, the  water  supplies  of  the  Colorado  River 
available  to  the  Pacific  Souihjvest  are  pro- 
gressively decreasing  The  inevitable  resuT  Is 
water  shortage  on  an  impreRslvely  increi.slng 
scale.  The  inevitable  solution  Is  the  develop- 
ment of  new  water  supplies  for  the  Pacific 
Southwest. 

It  follows  that  there  should  be  a  common, 
comprehensive,  and  coordinated  solution 
The  answer  to  the  w.iter  problems  of  the 
Pacific  Southwest  does  not  He  In  a  series 
of  Independent  uncxirdinated  actions  This 
can  only  lead  to  continued  controversy  and 
stalemate  The  States  of  the  Pacific  .South- 
west must  put  behind  them  the  long  and 
unproductive  contro-.  ersles  of  the  past  and 
unite  In  a  common  effort  to  assure  their 
future  water  sufBelently 

Plrst,  a  regional  plan  must  recognize  and 
respect  the  "law  of  the  river  "  The  upper 
basin  States  must  be  assured,  for  instances. 
that  no  regional  plan  for  the  Pacltlc  South- 
west will.  In  any  way.  deprive  them  of 
Colorado  Basin  water  apportioned  to  them 
by  the  Colorado  River  comp.ict  The  rights 
of  the  Individual  Sta'es  likewise  must  be 
respected  and  the  asplr.itlons  of  the  States 
accommodated  to  the  greatest  extent  prac- 
ticable. Even  within  Indivldu.U  States  the 
rights  and  aspirations  of  geographic  areas 
must  be  given  proper  consideration.  The  plan 
has  to  recognize  the  structure  of  water  rl*»hta 
law  In  eaM:h  affected  State  Tlie  b.LSic  rl»;hts 
of  the  several  Indian  tribes  have  to  be  re- 
spected. Existing  water  contracts  and  agree- 
ments, entered  into  In  good  faith,  cannot 
summarily  be  set  aside  even  If  to  do  so 
would  provide  a  more  economic  method  of 
developing  new  water  supply.  The  plan  must 
conform  to  congreaslonally  directed  Federal 
policies  and  It  must  adhere  to  sound  flnanclal 
requirements.  It  must  provide  for  exlstini^ 
and  future  patterns  of  economic  growth. 
nnally,  It  must  so  relate  these  many  factors 
with  the  basic  problem  of  developing  new 
water  supplies  for  the  Paclflc  Southwest  that 
It  will  receive  maximum  acceptance  by  and 
support  of  the  widely  varied  local.  State,  and 
regional  Interests,  i  Hearings  on  S  1658  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  88th  Cong  ,  2&d 
Sess..  334-25.  311  1 10641.) 

Those  are  the  words.  I  repeat,  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Udall  I  coneratulated 
him  when  he  said  that  It  was  on  the 
basla  of  these  recommendations  that  we 
came  together  In  the  last  Congress  with 
an  agreed-upon  proposal  which  merited 
and  had  the  friendly  and  enthusia.'^tir 
support  of  almost  every  Senator  from 
Southwestern  United  States. 

Governor  Goddard.  of  Arizona,  ap- 
peared before  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee and  referred  to  the  meeting— 
which  I  clearly  remember  and  In  which 
I  pBrtldpated— at  which  the  States  of 
Arizona  and  California  agreed  to  the 
lan^uace  of  H  R.  4671  regarding  protec- 
tion of  existing  uses  as  "the  historic  day 
right  after  the  last  Inauguration  of  our 
President  when  the  congressional  dele- 
gation and  the  Governors  of  .Arizona  and 


California  sat  down  here  in  Washington 
and  agreed  that  we  should  no  longer 
waste  our  strength  and  our  efforts  and 
our  resources  in  futile  disputations  but 
that  we  should  work  together  for  the 
common  development  of  our  regional  re- 
.>ources" — iiearings  on  H  R.  4671  and  re- 
lated bills  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  89th  Congress, 
first  session.  243.  1965 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  the 
distinguished  Governor  of  my  State  of 
California  I  shall  read  .some  but  not  all 
of  it.  I  a.^k  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter.  addres.sed  to  me.  undc-  date  of 
J'lly  27.  1967.  from  Gov  Ronald  Rcapan. 
of  California,  be  printed  in  full  at  this 
point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  punted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

State  of  California, 

GOVERWOBS  OmcK 
Sacramento.  Caltf    July  27,  1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchsi.. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Tom  Your  letter  of  June  30  analyzing 
Senate  Interior  Committee  Action  on  S  1004 
Is  appreciated  It  l.s  extremely  unfortunate 
that  the  Committee  not  only  failed  to  make 
3.  1004  a  reglon.il  bill,  but  approved  a  finan- 
cial arrangement  for  the  Central  Arizona 
Project,  which  places  a  substantial  cost  bur- 
den on  use.'-s  of  Hoover  and  Parker-Davis 
power  in  California  We  must  do  our  utmost 
to  O'.  ercome  these  objectionable  features  of 
S.  1004. 

I  appreciate  the  difficulties  we  face  In 
securing  amendments  to  this  important 
legislation  that  will  make  It  acceptable  to 
California  Reestab'.l  =  hment  of  the  unity  of 
purpose  presented  by  the  seven  states  of  the 
Colorado  River  Ba^ln  early  last  year  would 
appear  to  be  a  requtblte  of  success  In  this 
reg.ird 

Since  taking  office.  I  have  done  my  be.st  to 
reopen  llne.s  of  communication  with  .^rlzona 
On  June  25  Bill  nianelll  and  I  met  with 
Governor  Jack  Williams  and  two  of  his  top 
aides  at  West  Yellowstone.  Montana  Of 
course,  nothing  of  -i  final  nature  was  decided 
at  that  meeting,  but  I  am  encouraged  that 
a  way  may  be  found  to  reunite  California  and 
.\rlzona  on  Colorado  River  legislation  As- 
suming that  we  are  able  to  reach  agreement, 
the  next  step  woiild  be  to  expand  consensus 
to  include  most  If  not  all.  of  the  other  states 
In  the  basin  Until  these  states  present  a 
solid  front,  we  can't  expect  to  make  much 
headway  with  the  states  of  the  Northwest 
on  a  regional  program 

I  fully  Intend,  as  yo>i  suggest,  to  promote 
regional  water  planning  and  a  reasonable 
and  responsible  solution  to  the  Colorado 
River  problem  In  my  contacts  with  the  other 
Governors.  As  you  know.  I  wrote  all  ten  of 
the  Governors  of  the  western  state.s  last 
February,  and  made  a  special  point  at  the 
Western  Governors'  Conference  on  June  26 
of  urging  them  to  expedite  reginri.i!  water 
planning  Ln  the  West. 

Tlie  road  ahead  will  be  most  difficult   We 
must  do  our  best  to  continue  to  speak  with 
one    voice   on   this   matter   which   Is  of  such 
extreme  Importance  to  all  of  California. 
Sincerely. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

Gorcrnor. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  read,  in  part: 

It  Is  extremely  unfortunate  that  the 
committee — 

The  Governor  refers  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs — 


not  only  failed  to  make  S.  1004  a  regional 
bill,  but  approved  a  financial  arrangement 
for  the  Central  Arizona  Project,  which  places 
a  substantial  cost  burden  on  users  of  Hoover 
and  Parker-Davis  power  In  California.  We 
must  do  our  utmost  to  overcome  these  ob- 
jectionable  features  of  S.   1004. 

I  jippreciate  the  dlflJcuItles  we  face  In  se- 
curing amendments  to  this  Important  legis- 
lation that  will  make  It  acceptable  to  Cali- 
fornia. Recstabllshment  of  the  unity  of  pur- 
pose presented  by  the  seven  States  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  early  last  year  would 
appear  to  be  a  requisite  of  success  In  this 
regard. 

How  e.Tiinently  correct  the  Governor 
of  California  is.  when  he  Indicates  that 
only  through  concerted  action,  only 
through  a  unity  by  which  the  common 
water  problem  of  every  basin  State  may 
be  solved,  can  we  enact  the  type  of  legis- 
lation that  Secretary  Udall  spoke  about 
before  he  abruptly  changed  his  position. 

Those  of  us  in  California  who  were 
present  at  the  meeting  to  which  Gov- 
ernor Goddard  referred  will  not  settle  for 
any  less  than  what  Secretary  Udall  urged 
on  that  "historic  day."  We  do  not  Intend 
to  support  any  bill  which  substitutes  ex- 
pediency for  cooperation  and  under- 
standing. We  will  not  support  any  bUl 
which  lacks  the  basic  elements  of  the 
regional  approach,  including,  one,  rec- 
ognition that  the  dependable  water  sup- 
ply of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  is  insufB- 
clent  to  meet  existing  and  committed 
u.ses.  including  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty  oblisration:  two,  effective  steps  to 
augment  the  inadequate  flow  of  the  Col- 
orado River;  three,  autiiorization  of  the 
Hualapai  project:  four,  use  of  a  develop- 
ment fund  to  help  defray  the  costs  of  fu- 
ture water  augmentation  projects;  and 
five,  adequate  protection  of  existing  uses 
and  investments  against  proposed  new 
u.ses  of  the  Colorado  River. 

I  venture  a  fond  hope  that  before  Sen- 
ators commence  voting  on  such  amend- 
ments as  Will  be  offered,  and  before  the 
bill  is  voted  on.  Senators  will  be  inter- 
ested in  reading  the  Recori. 

Before  I  conclude  my  comments  today, 
I  shall  refer  briefly  to  the  hearing. 

I  desire  also,  Mr.  President,  to  be  rec- 
ognized subsequently  in  tills  debate,  in 
ray  own  right,  to  develop — or,  at  any 
rate,  to  attempt  to  develop — some  of  the 
aspects  of  S.  1004,  which  should  not  re- 
ceive the  approval  of  Congress. 

At  this  time.  I  wish  to  refer  to  the 
piinted  record  of  the  May  1967  hearings 
on  S.  1004. 

I  refer  to  r'age  184  of  our  printed  hear- 
ings where  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho  I  Mr.  Church  1  was  asking  ques- 
tions of  Secretary  Udall.  Tlie  Senator 
from  Idaho  TMr.  Church]  said  In  part: 

I  wrote  to  vou  at  that  ttme^—  In  1963— a  let- 
ter which  I  think  perhaps  you  will  recall  The 
last  paragraph  of  that  letter  reads  as  follows: 

"It  Is  Inevitable  that  the  sponsors  of  thli 
most  recent  Cnllfornla  scheme  will  seek  to 
Involve  the  Federal  Government  In  their 
plans  For  this  reason,  I  make  the  request 
that  you  Issue  a  definitive  statement  of  the 
Administration's  position  respecting  this  Los 
Angeles  proposal  to  divert  Idaho  water  to 
Southern  California." 

Under  date  of  December  9,  1963.  you  re- 
plied to  my  letter,  and  the  last  paragraph- 
well,  your  reply  was  rather  short — so  let  me 
read  It  all  Into  the  record: 

"Dear  Senator  Church:   This  Is  In  reply 
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to  your  letter  of  November  21  concerning  the 
Ux  Angeles  proposal  to  divert  Snake  River 
water  to  the  south. 

"As  you  know,  the  suggestion  that  the 
Snake  River  In  Idaho  could  provide  a  sotu-ce 
of  water  for  Southern  California  was  ad- 
vanced by  an  official  of  the  Los  Angeles  De- 
partment of  Water  and  Power.  The  water 
needs  of  the  Southwestern  United  States  are 
critical,  and  It  Is  In  the  national  Interest  that 
they  should  be  satisfied. 

"However.  I  fully  agree  that  it  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  to  create  a  water  shortage  In 
Idaho  In  order  to  relieve  one  anywhere  In  the 
Pacific  Southwest.  I  can  assure  you  categori- 
cally that  the  Administration  of  President 
Johnson  has  no  Intention  to  divert  Idaho 
water  to  other  regions  or  river  basins.  You 
can  assure  the  people  of  your  State  that  their 
water  resources  will  receive  full  protection 
and  move  toward  full  development  for  Idaho 
uses  while  this  Administration  Is  In  ofQce." 

I  suggest  that  when  Secretary  Udall 
says  "it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to 
create  a  water  shortage  In  Idaho  in  order 
to  relieve  one  anywhere  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest"  that  is  a  type  of  logic  that 
applies  to  this  bill.  We  are  dealing  with 
shortages.  Why  shuffle  shortages  around? 
Why  not  do  the  statesmanlike  thing  and 
make  arrangements  for  augmenting  the 
supply? 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Church  con- 
tinued and  said: 

That  ends  the  letter.  Since  that  was  1963. 
I  would  like  to  ask  you.  Mr.  Secretary,  if 
your  letter  still  represents  the  position  of 
the  Johnson  administration  on  the  question 
of  possible  diversion  of  water  from  Idaho 
or  any  other  State  In  the  Northwest? 

Secretary  Udali..  I  think.  Senator,  I  can 
«ay  again  categorically  that  that  was  otir 
position,  that  stUl  In  our  position,  and  I 
un  pleased  to  be  able  to  reassure  you  on  that 
point  at  this  time. 

That  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  little  far 
reaching  and  I  broke  In  and  I  said: 

Senator  Kuchex.  May  we  understand  that 
answer  to  be  responsive  to  your  question? 
So  there  Is  no  question  at  all  about  It.  Sen- 
ator may  the  reporter  read  your  question 
so  that  the  Secretary  understands  exactly 
what  he  said  "yes"  to? 

Senator  Church.  Yes. 

Senator  Kuchel.  You  did  not  confine  that 
to  Idaho.  You  confined  that  to  every  State 
of  the  Northwest. 

Senator  Church.  If  the  reporter  will  read 
the  question  please,  and  the  Secretary  may 
readdress  the  question,  and  If  he  has  any 
changes  In  his  answer,  let  the  record  show 
what  they  are. 

Senator  Anderson.  Read  the  question  and 
the  answer  as  It  there  appears, 

(The  reporter  at  this  point  read  back  the 
question  and  answer  about  referred  to.) 

Senator  Kuchel.  That  Is  the  Secretary's 
answer  to  that  question,  and  the  record  Is 
clear  on  the  point.  I  Just  wanted  to  be  sure 
that  there  Is  no  misunderstanding. 

Mr.  President,  before  we  go  any  fur- 
ther, in  answer  to  a  question  on  possible 
diversion  of  water  from  Idaho  or  any 
other  State  In  the  Northwest,  Secretary 
Udall  said  he  was  against  It. 

I  shall  continue  to  read  from  page  185 
of  the  hearings: 

Senator  Church.  Do  you  want  to  modify 
your  answer  in  any  way? 

Secretary  Udall.  The  Senator's  question  In 
the  letter  that  I  responded  to  was  related  to 
the  State  of  Idaho.  I  was  not  aware  that  he 
broadened  It. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  take  It  at  face 
value  and  say  that  he  was  not  aware  that 


the  Question  had  been  broadened.  Let  us 
say  he  made  a  mistake  and  that  he  did 
not  listen  to  the  questions. 

He  further  said: 

I  have  been  one  who  In  the  period  when 
there  has  been  dlsctisslon  about  the  Colum- 
bia River  have  said  that  I  did  not  ever  expect 
to  see  a  headwater  diversion  at  anytime.  I 
thought  It  was  foolish  to  plan  and  contem- 
plate taking  any  water  from  the  Columbia 
River  that  was  not  water  taken  out  below 
Bonneville  Dam  after  the  Northwest  was 
through  with  It;  In  other  words,  waste  water 
that  would  g^>  Into  the  ocean. 

Now,  my  position  on  this  baa  been  clear 
throughout 

Senator  CHtTRCH.  Yes. 

Secretary  Udall  (continuing) .  And  I  want 
to  make  It  clear  again  today. 

Senator  CEnTRCH.  So  there  is  no  misunder- 
standing, Mr.  Secretary,  I  meant,  of  course, 
to  confine  my  question  to  the  content  of 
the  original  letter,  and  I  will  now  do  It. 
Is  It  still  the  decision  of  the  administration 
that  you  are  categorically  opposed  to  the 
diversion  of  water  out  of  the  State  of  Idalio, 
Into  the  Southwest? 

Secretary  Ud&ll.  X  can  say,  categorically, 
that  Is  our  position.  It  has  not  changed. 

Senator  Kttchel.  You  have  to  have  a  cou- 
ple of  policemen  arotind  this  committee. 

Senator  Church.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  appre- 
ciate getting  that  testimony.  It  means  a 
great  deal  to  me,  because  we  are  unable  in 
my  State  to  Justify  the  enormous  costs  that 
would  be  Involved  in  diverting  water  from 
Idaho  Into  southern  California,  or  any  other 
part  of  the  Southwest,  and  there  applied  to 
the  land  for  irrigation,  when  there  Is  so  much 
unlrrlgated  land  stlU  to  be  placed  imder 
water  right  at  the  point  of  diversion,  where, 
of  course,  the  cost  would  be  a  great  deal  less. 

On  that  same  point.  It  seems  utterly  and 
uneconomlcally  Indefensible  to  propose  di- 
versions Into  the  Southwest  while  Idaho  still 
remains  so  largely  undeveloped,  and  while 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  avid 
acres  close  to  the  source  of  water  supply  that 
can  and  will  in  the  future  be  placed  under 
Irrigation. 

Secretary  Udall.  Senator,  the  thinking 
that  Is  expressed  by  you  and  what  I  was 
resptondlng  to  is  that  If  the  course  of  the 
growth  of  the  cotmtry  continues,  we  will 
need  Just  as  many  more  potatoes  as  we  will 
grapes  and  grapefruits,  let's  put  It  that  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  jump  to  page 
192  where  our  able  friend  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Hansen]  examined  the  distin- 
guished Secretary.  He  said : 

If  I  may,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to 
ask  you:  Do  you  endorse  the  idea  of  a  Na- 
tional Water  Conunlsslon? 

Secretary  Udall.  Yes,  Indeed:  very  en- 
thusiastically, of  the  type  that  the  Senate 
has  already  passed. 

Senator  Hansen.  Do  you  think  such  a 
Commission  should  be  able  to  study  the 
problem  of  water  free  of  administrative 
directives? 

Secretary  Udall.  Yes;  I  think  It  Is  very  Im- 
portant for  the  Conunlsslon  to  have  a  broad 
charter  and  to  be  Independent. 

Senator  Hansen.  You  would  not  wish, 
then.  If  such  a  Commission  were  to  become  a 
reality,  to  inhibit  It  In  any  way  In  Its  find- 
ings or  In  the  recommendations  that  It  might 
make? 

Secretary  Udall.  I  would  think,  as  I  said. 
It  should  be  Independent.  I  would  think  at 
the  same  time.  If  the  Commission  were  wise. 
It  would  want  to  pump  all  the  Information 
and  data  and  opinions  It  could  from  the  main 
water  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
such  as  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  and  so  on. 

In  other  words.  It  would  use  all  the  re- 
sources at  Its  disposal.  Including  Federal. 

Senator  Hansen.  You  spoke  this  morning 


about  the  broad  gage  character  of  the  mem- 
bership of  such  a  commission,  and  I  In- 
ferred from  that  statement  that  you  prob- 
ably would  Impose  a  rather  considerable 
trust  In  them,  being  appointed  as  they  would 
be;  Is  that  not  right? 

Secretary  Ud.^ll.  These  would  be  Presi- 
dential appointees.  I  personally  think  this 
would  be  one  of  the  most  Important  Presi- 
dential commissions  appointed  during  the 
1960's.  and  that,  therefore,  I  am  sure  the 
President  would  want  to  have  the  very  best 
people  that  he  could  get  from  the  country 
at  large. 

Senator  Hansen.  What  would  be  your  opin- 
ion if  this  commission  were  Indeed  to  be- 
come a  reality,  and  after  having  studied  the 
entire  western  part  of  the  United  States, 
after  surveying  the  water  needs  of  the  South- 
west It  were  to  make  a  recommendation  that 
water  be  taken  from  the  State  of  Idaho? 

Secretary  Udall.  Well.  Senator,  that  Is  the 
type  of  "iffy"  discussion  that  I  don't  think 
I  should  get  Into  at  this  point  because  I 
can't  really  assume.  I  think  we  should  all 
remain  openmlnded  as  to  what  types  of  re- 
commendations or  policy  decisions  such  a 
commission  might  make. 

Senator  Hansen.  I  share  that  last  expres- 
sion from  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  for  that 
precise  reason  I  was  quite  surprised  to  hear 
you  say,  I  think  a  little  bit  ago  In  response 
to  a  question  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
Mr.  Church,  that  this  administration  would 
oppose  categorically — If  I  did  not  misunder- 
stand you — the  exportation  of  any  water 
from  Idaho.  Did  you  not  say  that? 

Secretary  Udall.  Yes,  and  If  I  may  explain. 
Senator  because  you  are  new  on  the  com- 
mittee, we  have  discussed  this  In  the  past. 
I  think  my  position  has  been  quite  consist- 
ent. I  have  said  many  times,  and  I  said  It 
again  here  a  few  moments  ago,  that  I  think 
It  would  be  politically  Impossible,  and  from 
a  planning  standpoint  rather  foolish,  to 
contemplate — I  would  apply  this  even 
broader  than  the  Columbia  River — that  any 
region  would  want  water  or  expect  to  get 
an  Importation  of  water  from  another 
region,  except  water  that  has  already  been 
fully  used  by  a  State  or  States,  or  a  basin 
and  that  Is  going  to  otherwise  be  wasted. 

This  Is  the  reason  that  when  we  had  our 
dialog  about  the  Columbia  River.  I  have  been 
one  who  has  talked  about  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  River.  I  will  be  very  surprised 
In  my  lifetime.  If  there  Is  a  project  of  Im- 
portation from  one  region  to  another,  if  tills 
principle  Is  not  adhered  to,  because  I  don't 
see  how  politically  you  could  get  It  done 
otherwise. 

Senator  Hansen.  It  may  be  that  you  cant 
contemplate  It  at  all,  and  yet  I  mnst  point 
out  to  you  that  the  State  of  Wyoming  Is 
very  vitally  concerned,  and  we  are  very 
much  Interested. 

We  have  opposed  some  of  the  bills  before 
the  Congress  in  the  past  and  may  at  this  time 
have  to,  not  because  we  don't  want  to  do 
all  we  can  to  see  the  development  of  all  of 
the  Southwest,  but  that.  In  so  doing,  we 
don't  write  our  own  death  warrant  In  the 
State  of  Wyoming, 

Now,  If  you  are  precluded  or  if  you  attempt 
to  preclude  the  consideration  of  areas  from 
which  water  may  be  taken — If  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  commission,  there  may  be  an 
excess — if  you  say  or  If  you  Imply  that  only 
from  certain  places  can  water  be  taken,  then 
I  think  what  you  are  telling  the  State  of 
Wyoming,  In  effect,  is  that  we  may  not  have 
as  many  options  open  to  us  to  have  water 
put  into  the  Colorado  River  Basin  system 
at  some  place  and  at  some  time  so  as  to 
make  available  to  us  in  Wyoming  that  por- 
tion which  has  been  guaranteed  us  by  the 
terms  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Compact, 
ratified  in  1948. 

Now,  we  have  never  said  that  we  would 
point  to  Idaho  or  any  other  State,  and  by 
the  same  token,  it  seems  somewhat  Improper 
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to  me  tbat  you  would  assure  the  State  of 
Idabo,  our  good  trlenda  and  good  neighbors 
on  the  west,  that  no  matter  what  else  hap- 
pened, they  could  be  assured  of  your  undying 
opposition  and  the  opposition  of  this  admin- 
istration to  a  plan  which  would  contemplate 
the  exportation  of  water  from  that  State. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  water  talten 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  after  It  is 
Juet  ready  to  drop  into  the  salty  brine  of 
the  Pacific,  and  we  would  welcome  any  such 
step,  but  frankly.  I  am  surprised  that  you 
would  give  the  endorsement  that  I  thought 
you  gave  this  morning  to  a  national  water 
commlMlon.  and  then  turn  around  and  say. 
"But  don't  look  here."  Isn't  that  what  you 
are  doing  now? 

Secretary  Vdall.  The  commitment  that  I 
made  In  writing  to  Senator  Church  three  and 
a  hall  years  ago  was  made  prior  to  the  time 
that  the  National  Water  Commission  study 
wae  conceived.  But  I  don't  see  any  reason  to 
change  our  basic  position  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  President.  I  regret  that  is  the  kind 
of  testimony  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  gave  In  answer  to  questions  from 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

This  is  a  big  country.  I  come  from  a 
big  State.  I  come  from  a  big  State  that 
Is  forever  Indebted  to  the  American  Con- 
gress for  what  It  has  done  under  Federal 
reclamation  law  to  help  it.  I  pay  my  par- 
ticular debt  of  gratitude  for  my  people 
to  Senator  Carl  Hayden.  of  Arizona,  for 
what  he  has  done  to  help  my  State. 

As  an  American,  I  want  to  help  Ari- 
zona. As  an  American,  I  want  to  help 
all  the  States  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin.  As  a  Callfomian,  having  the  re- 
sponsibility to  speak  in  part  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  for  20  million  citizens,  I 
can  ask  fair  play  for  California.  Califor- 
nia can  ask  for  equal  treatment.  Califor- 
nia can  say,  "If  you  are  going  to  protect 
existing  uses  of  Colorado  River  water  in 
Arizona,  then  apply  that  same  rule  to 
California." 

California  can  say — as  she  has  said. 
"Let  Arizona  and  California  come  togeth- 
er Bfl  friends  and.  with  the  other  U.S. 
Senators  and  Representatives  from  the 
Pacific  Southwest,  work  together  for  con- 
structive legislation,  as  was  urged  by 
Secretary  Udall,  as  was  introduced  by 
every  member  of  the  Arizona  delegation 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  as 
was  urgently  approved  by  representa- 
tives of  the  people  of  California  and  of 
the  Governors  in  the  several  Colorado 
River  Basin  States — every  single  one  of 
them." 

Mr.  President.  I  regret  with  all  my 
heart  that  I  am  required  by  my  sense 
of  duty  to  stand  and  oppose  any  legisla- 
tion in  which  my  two  friends.  Senators 
Hatben  and  Fannin,  of  Arizona,  are  in- 
terested. 

However.  Mr.  President,  some  of  us 
are  of  the  view  that  this  is  a  mischievous 
thing  that  Is  sought  to  be  done  in  the 
Senate,  One  State  would  be  helped,  but 
only  temporarily,  and  the  other  States 
of  the  Southwestern  United  States  would, 
as  a  result,  continue  to  face  the  per- 
manent and  still  unanswered  hazard  of 
a  water  shortage. 

I  hope  that  there  may  yet  be  time  In 
which  that  which  we  wanted  to  do  to- 
gether m  the  89th  Congress  may  be  the 
basis  on  which  we  can  come  together 
in  the  90th  Congress. 

With  that,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  want  to  congratulate 
my  very  good  friend,  the  senior  Senator 
from  California,  not  only  upon  a  very 
knowledgeable  presentation  of  the  case 
as  both  he  and  I  see  it  but  also  upon  what 
has  been  an  Inspirational  approach  to 
show  that  this  problem  is  far  more  than 
a  matter  of  blckerinw  between  the  States. 

As  the  Senator  from  California  has 
mentioned  and  presented  so  graphically 
and  dramatically,  this  i.s  the  lifeblood  of 
hi.s  State.  It  certainly  is  the  lifeblood  of 
the  upper  basin  States.  I  am  thinking 
particularly  of  Colorado.  Wyoming,  and 
Utah. 

In  the  report,  on  pages  23,  24,  and  part 
of  25,  under  the  title  "Proposed  Legis- 
lation," there  is  a  history  of  the  legisla- 
tion going  back  to  the  78th  Congress, 
which  was  before  the  time  that  both  the 
senior  Senator  from  California  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado  were  here, 
and  bringing  It  up  through  the  present 
time. 

Now  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  preceded  me  in  the  Senate  and 
I  want  to  ask  him  this  question,  clearly 
and  unequivocally:  Has  it  not  been  true 
that  he  has  done  everything — as  has  the 
Senator  from  Colorado — to  try  to  work 
out  a  central  Arizona  project  for  the 
State  of  Arizona? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  complete  and  truth- 
ful answer  is.  "Yes."  My  able  friend  from 
Colorado — where  the  Colorado  River  be- 
gins its  journey— and  I.  and  other  Sen- 
ators, have  earnestly  tried,  and  Indeed 
succeeded,  In  flndlns  a  way  to  help  solve 
the  water  problems  of  Arizona  without 
damaging  her  neighbors  and.  in  the  long 
run.  of  assisting  all  the  States  of  the 
basin.  The  Senator  i.s  completely  cor- 
rect. 

Mr,  ALLOTT.  I  join  the  Senator  from 
California  In  that  statement  because 
we  want  to  make  the  situation  specifi- 
cally clear  that  we  are  not  arguing 
Arizona's  needs  but  are  talking  about 
the  lifeblood  of  our  own  States. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  have  the 
record  made  clear  that  for  at  least  5  or  6 
years  prior  to  the  convening  of  the  90th 
Congress,  almost  literally  dozens  of  rep- 
resentatives from  California,  Arizona, 
Nevada.  Colorado.  New  Mexico,  Wyo- 
ming, and  Utah — all  seven  States — have 
met  repeatedly.  I  think  It  would  be  safe 
to  say  they  have  spent  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  just  traveling  to 
such  meetings,  in  an  attempt  to  work  out 
a  bill  such  as  that  represented  by  the 
one  Introduced  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress  by  Representative  Morris 
Udall, H.R.  4671. 

Each  of  us,  in  an  attempt  partially 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  whole  Colo- 
rado River  Basin,  gave  up  some  things. 
California  did.  Colorado  did.  So  did 
other  States. 

Then,  suddenly,  after  Congress  had 
adjourned  last  year,  we  were  faced  with 
a  complete  flip-flop  in  the  position  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  a  position 
which  he  had  never  discussed  up  to  that 
time,  and  the  result  is  the  bill  now  pend- 
mg  before  the  Senate. 


The  Senator  from  California  has  docu- 
mented in  his  wonderful  speech  the  re- 
peated acts  and  voices  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  during  these  years  whUe 
we  were  trying  to  work  out  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  development  of  the 
Basin,  one  which  would  provide,  hope- 
fully sometime  in  the  future,  for  an 
augmented  water  supply.  It  was  not  until 
that  time  that  we  were  presented  with 
this  new  plan,  which  was  for  the  benefit 
of  only  one  State,  to  the  exclusion  of 
others. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  Is  completely  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Let  me  ask  the  Sena- 
tor this:  Even  though  this  bill  were  to 
pass  In  Its  present  form,  is  It  not  a  fact 
that,  because  of  the  expanded  uses  of 
water  In  Arizona,  which  will  come,  in- 
cidentally, from  the  States  In  the  upper 
basin — and  I  shall  discuss  that  at  a  later 
time — and  because  of  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty,  providing  for  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lion acre-feet,  somewhere  down  the  road 
the  problems  of  the  basin  can  never  be 
answered  without  exactly  the  bill  which 
the  Senators  from  California.  Wyoming, 
Utah,  and  Colorado  have  offered  In  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  Is  correct; 
and  that  Is  the  tragic  irony  of  what  this 
body  is  now  asked  to  do. 

This  bill  has  been  described  as  one 
of  "shuffling  of  shortages."  As  the  Sena- 
tor has  just  suggested,  I  agree  with  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  water  engi- 
neers who  have  come  before  our  com- 
mittee, that  shortages  will  plague  all 
of  us.  This  bill  helps  only  one  State, 
and  that  one  on  a  temporary  basis  only. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  With  respect  to  water 
augmentation,  I  think  there  may  be  an 
assumption  on  the  part  of  some  per- 
sons— particularly  if  they  read  the  testi- 
mony of  Secretary  Udall  with  relation  to 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  said — that  in  our  bill  we  have 
latched  onto  water  from  Idaho  or  north- 
ern California,  or  from  Washintgon  or 
Oregon,  and  are  going  to  transport  it. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  nowhere,  either 
In  Representative  Morris  Udall's  bill  last 
year  or  in  the  legislation  sponsored  by 
the  distinguished  Senators  from  Cali- 
fornia and  the  upper  basin  Senators,  is 
there  anything  asked  except  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  feasibility  of  the  im- 
portation of  water? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is  com- 
pletely correct.  I  want  to  make  a  little 
longer  answer  than  just  that.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  has  been  interested  for 
a  long  time  In  augmenting  the  water  sup- 
ply of  the  semiarid  West  through  weather 
modification,  cloud  seeding.  I  have  fol- 
lowed his  leadership  in  that  field.  Both 
of  us  interested  ourselves,  with  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
[Mr.  Anderson]  In  desalting.  What  the 
able  Senator  from  Colorado  has  asked 
is,  "Does  our  proposal,  or  the  proposal 
of  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  2  years  ago,  confine  or  restrict 
a  feasibility  study  to  any  one  area,  or  to 
any  one  mode  of  adding  to  the  water 
supply?"  The  answer  is,  "No."  The  Secre- 
tary would  be  empowered  and  directed 
to  conduct  an  Inquiry  into  the  feasibility 
of  any  means  of  adding  to  our  water  sup- 
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ply,  including  the  harvesting  of  water 
In  clouds.  In  which  the  Senator  has  been 
Interested,  or  desalting,  or  the  possi- 
bility of  utilizing  surplus  water  from  any 
part  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Along  those  lines,  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  set  out 
here  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  and  all  the  other  Sen- 
ators Involved  In  this  question  have 
made  It  perfectly  clear  that  they  would 
not  support  in  any  way  any  augmenta- 
tion of  the  water  supply  from  any  source 
that  would  tend  to  Injure  or  have  a 
probability  of  injuring  the  States  In- 
volved in  the  source  of  the  supply.  That 
Is  my  position  today,  and  It  is  the  Sen- 
ator's position;   is  it  not? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  It  is,  and  it  ought  to 
be  an  appealing  principle  for  Congress. 

I  want  to  add  and  say  to  my  good 
friend  that  I  come  from  a  State  that  Is 
1,100  miles  long.  We  have  20  million  peo- 
ple. The  population  is  going  to  increase 
to  50  million  people  by  the  end  of  the 
century.  We  are  doing  all  we  can  to  use 
the  waters  that  are  available  efiSciently. 
Where  water  Is  taken  from  the  north 
and  sent  to  the  south,  the  areas  of  origin 
will  be  protected  by  suitable  constitu- 
tional and  statutory  language. 

The  Senator  is  correct  when  he  de- 
scribes our  conception  of  the  basis  on 
which  any  kind  of  regional  plan  of  wa- 
ter supplementation  would  be  accom- 
plished. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  distinguished  Senator's  remarks.  In 
all  sincerity.  I  say  no  one  In  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  has  the  compre- 
hension and  knowledge  of  the  Colorado 
River  situation  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  has.  I  can  re- 
member when  the  Frying  Pan-Arkansas 
project  was  pending  for  the  State  of 
Colorado,  he  lived  up  to  the  principles 
he  has  been  talking  about  today. 

I  know  California  is  fortunate  to  have 
a  man  of  his  experience  and  particular 
and  peculiar  knowledge  of  this  most 
complex  and  diflBcult  subject  to  repre- 
sent its  interest — yes,  and  to  represent 
the  Interest  of  the  entire  Colorado  River 
Basin — here  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  am  as  heartsick  as  I  can  be — and  I 
cannot  use  any  other  words ;  I  am  heart- 
sick— at  what  S.  1004  proposes  to  do  to 
the  other  basin  States.  The  eloquent  plea 
of  the  Senator  from  California,  if  read 
and  heeded,  should  go  far  in  persuading 
and  making  Members  of  the  Senate 
realize  that  this  is  an  issue  in  which 
our  States  have  a  great  stake  In  just 
surviving,  because  water  In  the  West  Is 
our  survival. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  gratitude  for  the  very  kind  and 
very  generous  personal  comments  of  my 
distinguished  friend,  and  able  Senator.  I 
am  honored  to  work  with  him  In  this 
fight  and  to  sponsor,  under  his  leader- 
ship, a  constructive  alternative  to  the 
mischief  which  came  out  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  hope.  Senator,  we  win,  because 
right  is  on  our  side. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  do  not  Intend  to  delay 


the  proceedings.  I  trust  the  distin- 
guished Senator  will  permit  me  to  ask 
further  questions  tomorrow. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  We  will  have  further 
colloquy  tomorrow.  I  wish  to  repeat  what 
I  said  earlier  about  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  that  he  is  an  able  man  and  a 
friend,  and  is  respected  in  this  body.  I 
only  wish  that  the  approach  he  is  taking 
today  were  as  completely  right  as  that 
he  took  in  the  last  session. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  I  merely  wished  to  ask 
a  question  concerning  his  remarks  about 
the  legislation  considered  in  the  House 
last  year,  which,  I  imderstand,  was  an 
exact  duplicate  of  the  substitute 
amendment  he  Introduces  today. 

I  ask  the  Senator,  what  happened  to 
that  legislation  last  year  in  the  House 
of  Representatives? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  knows,  of 
course,  that  the  House  committee  ap- 
proved it  very  late  in  the  second  session 
of  the  last  Congress.  There  were  some 
who  wondered  whether  or  not  there 
would  be  a  majority  in  favor  of  it  on  the 
House  fioor.  I  do  not  think  it  was  given 
the  consideration  it  should  have  been. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Will  the  Senator  agree 
that  it  did  fall  to  get  through  the  House 
Rules  Committee  in  the  89th  Congress? 
And  would  the  Senator  also  agree  that 
perhaps  one  of  the  essential  reasons  for 
its  failure  was  that  the  bill  provided  for 
two  controversial  dams  on  the  Colorado 
River? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  We  must  speak  very 
frankly.  We  must  make  a  record  here 
that  refiects  the  truth. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  think  one  of  the  re- 
grettable and  tragic  facts  was  and  is 
that  to  some  people,  hydroelectric  power 
facilities  to  be  constructed  on  the  Colo- 
rado River,  at  either  Hualapai  or  Marble, 
are  an' anathema.  That  is  regrettable.  I 
think  the  words  of  the  able  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shear  away  that  kind  of 
nonsense. 

I  think  baslcaUy  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity here,  in  the  Senate,  to  fashion  a  bill 
along  the  lines  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  and 
I  think  almost  all  the  members  of  our 
committee  favor,  putting  an  almost 
unanimous  stamp  of  approval  on  it  in 
this  body,  and  sending  it  over  to  the 
House.  As  the  Senator  knows,  there  are 
very  able  men  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  accept  the  position  which 
was  taken  in  the  last  Congress,  but  who 
object  to  the  position  taken  by  the  ad- 
ministration during  this  Congress.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  a  great  opportunity  for 
water  statesmanship.  We  should  fight 
for  the  things  that  we  know  are  right. 

Hiram  Johnson  was  a  great  Senator. 
For  years  he  fought,  in  the  Senate  for  the 
Hoover  Dam.  He  was  defeated  again  and 
again;  but  finally  the  measure  psissed. 
The  Senator  from  Arizona  can  do  the 
same  thing. 

Mr.  FANNIN,  We  can  fight  and  fight; 
but  unfortimately  Arizona  is  standing 
all  of  the  shortage,  and  we  have  a  dis- 
astrous water  shortage  in  our  State, 
which  becomes  more  desperate  by  the 
month  and  year. 


When  we  talk  of  fighting,  it  brings 
to  mind  the  words  of  the  capable  Repre- 
sentative from  Arizona  to  whom  the 
Senator  referred,  Mr.  Udall:  "How 
long,  O  Lord,  how  long  will  we  have  to 
wait?" 

We  have  waited  all  these  years  with 
hopes  and  aspirations,  but  unfortunate- 
ly we  have  not  received  the  water.  We 
are  still  waiting ;  and  Arizona,  the  State 
with  the  greatest  need,  is  the  one  suf- 
fering the  most. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  does  not 
want  Arizona's  suffering  to  conclude 
with  her  economic  death,  so  If  my  good 
friend  will  reconsider  the  realities  of 
Arizona's  plight,  he  will  better  under- 
stand why  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  and  I  have  spon- 
sored this  exceptional  bill,  together 
with  other  Senators,  with  the  hope  that 
our  State's  economy  can  survive. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FAl'JNIN.  I  do  not  have  the  f.oor. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Is  it  true  that  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Arizona  has 
recently  passed  a  bill  which  would  au- 
thorize the  State  to  issue  revenue  bonds 
for  an  aqueduct  and  related  facilities 
for  a  central  Arizona  project? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  answer  the  Senator  by 
saying  that  we  will  do  what  we  can  to 
get  water  for  Arizona.  We  will  go  to  all 
lengths  to  get  water  for  our  State.  We 
favor  a  Federal  project,  for  it  is  a 
regional  approach.  We  have  worked  hard 
for  a  Federal  project.  We  are  still  work- 
ing hard  for  a  Federal  project.  Because 
S.  1004  is  a  regional  approach,  we  think 
it  is  the  obligation  of  the  other  States 
in  the  basin  to  assist  us  in  getting  a 
project.  We  have  assisted  them  all  the 
way  In  obtaining  their  needed  projects, 
many  of  which.  I  might  add.  were  not 
regional  projects. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  adjudged  that 
we  are  entitled  to  2.8  million  acre-feet  of 
water.  We  have  the  same  rights  as  Cali- 
fornia. Our  respective  entitlements  to 
the  river  are  on  an  equal  footing.  Cali- 
fornia is  receiving,  not  the  4.4  million 
acre-feet  of  water  which  It  was  al- 
lotted— as  verified  by  the  Supreme 
Court — but  5.1  or  5.2  million  acre-feet. 
We  are  unable  to  obtain  the  water  to 
which  we  are  entitled  and  which  Cali- 
fornia has  been  using.  We  have,  there- 
fore, been  forced  to  mine  our  under- 
ground waters,  which  have  accumulated 
over  millions  of  years. 

So  we  are  destitute.  Whatever  we  can 
possibly  do  to  get  a  project,  we  intend 
to  do.  But  we  do  not  think  it  Is  fair  and 
equitable  for  the  other  States  in  the 
basin  to  say  that  Arizona  must  stand  all 
the  shortages. 

I  feel  that  If  the  upper  basin  will  abide 
by  the  Colorado  River  compact,  if  Cali- 
fornia will  be  fair  and  equitable  with 
Arizona,  we  will  overcome  this  confilct. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's response,  but  he  has  not  quite  an- 
swered my  question  yet. 

Is  it  true  that  the  State  Legislature  of 
Arizona  recently  passed  a  bill? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thought  I  answered  by 
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explaining  what  they  have  done  and  why 
they  have  passed  this  legislation.  Yes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  answer  Is  yes? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Yes;  the  answer  is  yes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Is  my  understanding 
correct  that  the  Senator's  State  is  pre- 
pared to  go  it  alone  if  the  Federal  au- 
thorization of  the  central  Arizona 
project  is  not  passed  by  December  16. 
1967? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Seiiator  Is  correct. 
to  the  extent  that  we  will  attempt  to  do 
what  we  can  to  relieve  our  State  of  this 
great  shortage.  From  that  standpoint, 
the  Senator  Is  correct. 

But  we  feel  that  the  other  States  in 
the  basin,  as  well  as  all  the  States  of  this 
great  Nation,  should  assist  Arizona  to 
obtain  this  Federal  project.  We  should 
not  be  singled  out  to  have  waited  all 
these  years  In  vain.  We  have  established 
our  legal  rights  to  our  water  as  we  were 
instructed  to  do  by  Congress.  We  ask 
no  more. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Is  it  true  that  the  plan. 
as  authorized  by  the  Arizona  State  Les.- 
islature,  would  provide  for  the  inclusion 
of  revenue-producing  features,  if  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  licenses  are 
granted? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  Is  true.  We  have 
attempted,  all  these  years,  to  obtain  a 
project  without  success.  We  now  have 
the  means  by  which  thermal  power  can 
be  developed  much  more  cheaply  than 
when  we  first  had  this  matter  under 
consideration.  When  we  first  considered 
hydroelectric  power,  thermal  power 
would  have  been  unreasonable,  because 
the  cost  would  have  been  exorbitant.  But 
that  Is  not  true  today  So  we  do  have 
other  considerations 

Mr.  HANSEN.  In  other  words,  is  It 
true  that  the  Arizona  legislation  has 
considered  the  construction  of  a  dam  at 
the  Hualapai  or  the  Bridge  Canyon 
site? 

Mr.  PANNIN  Arizona's  economy  is 
starving  for  water  ar.d  whatever  we  can 
do  to  get  our  rightful  share  of  Colorado 
River  water  into  our  State,  we  will  do. 
although,  as  I  have  stated  before,  many 
people  in  this  country  have  e.xpressed 
their  desire  to  hold  the  river  free  of  a 
dam;  at  least  they  have  so  convinced 
quite  a  few  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  others,  so  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  get  a  project 
through. 

So  I  will  say  Co  the  Senator,  in  an- 
swer to  his  question,  that  we  have  sev- 
eral alternatives  we  can  try  Whether 
or  not  we  can  secure  those  alternatives 
Is  something  else.  We  feel  that  ^Ae  are 
entitled  to  a  Federal  pro.ject,  and  the 
approach  devised  in  S  1004  is.  in  the 
considered  judgment  of  must  Senators 
on  the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  the 
wisest  alternative. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  FANNIN  U  I  might  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  California,  is  he  agreeable  to 
continuing  this  colloquy  tomorrow? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Certainly.  I  will  say  to 
my  friend  that  I  believe  we  ought  to  tr>- 
to  build  a  complete  record  and  a  correct 
record  of  the  issues  Involved  and  our 
views. 

I  will  be  here  throughout. 


Mr.  H.'\NSEN.  Mr  Pre.sident.  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  compli- 
ment the  seruor  Senator  from  Calilornla 
for  the  very  great  contribution  he  has 
made  toward  a  complete  and  an  objective 
understanding  of  the  complicated  Issues 
facing  not  only  the  Pacific  Southwest, 
but  also,  indeed,  the  people  of  the  United 
States 

Involved,  along  with  other  considera- 
tions, is  the  question  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  United  States  to  the  sovereign 
nation  of  Mexico.  The  Mexican  Treaty  is 
a  problem. 

I  know  how  touched  we  all  are — and 
this  is  particularly  true  of  those  who 
come  from  the  arid  West — When  we  con- 
template the  dire  need  for  water. 

The  Senator  ha.s  addressed  himself 
most  eloquently  on  this  point,  as  did  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr. 
Fannin]. 

I  am  not  from  a  part  of  the  country 
that  is  as  dry  as  some  of  the  Southwest- 
ern .States,  but  I  do  know  enough  at>out 
vast  stretches  of  land  without  water  to 
appreciate  how  much  we  would  all  like 
to  help  solve  the  problems  of  the  people 
who  live  in  these  areas  and  who  experi- 
once  first  hand  the  problem  of  insuffi- 
cient water. 

I  think  it  is  equally  Important  to  re- 
view the  record,  and  I  compliment  the 
Senator  from  California  for  the  tre- 
mendous contribution  he  has  made  by  re- 
viewing the  long  record  that  has  been 
written  not  only  in  the  Senate  but  also 
in  the  Hoase  of  Representatives  and,  in 
addition,  at  the  State  level 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Fannin!  and  I  happen  to  have  served 
our  States,  the  great  States  of  Arizona 
and  Wyoming,  as  Governors  tosether  a 
few  years  ak'o 

I  can  say.  I  think  without  contradic- 
tion, that  it  has  been  the  overriding 
policy  and  the  «reat  desire  of  all  of  the 
Governors  in  the  Colorado  Basin  States 
tc  work  t<>gether.  to  join  together  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  not  only  one  sinule 
State  at  the  e.xpen.sp  of  the  others,  but  to 
advance  the  interests  of  all  of  the  States. 

.^s  a  consequence.  I  was  pre.sent  at  the 
National  Governors  Conference  at  Los 
Angeles  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  as 
I  recall,  and  was  plea.sed  to  Join  with 
the  other  Governors  in  addre.ssing  a  let- 
ter to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
urging  that  he  do  all  in  his  power  to  .see 
that  the  bill  then  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Un.'*LL,  of  Arizona,  be  pushed 
forward  to  enactment. 

I  did  that  bccau.se  I  wanted  to  con- 
tinue that  lonR  tradition  of  support  that 
each  of  us  feels  to  every  other  State  in 
the  Southwest 

Somcthinsr  started  to  go  wron?.  That 
bill,  as  wc  all  know,  was  amended  There 
were  c.hanqcs  made  in  it.  and  it  was  a  very 
distinguished  Governor  from  the  State 
of  Utah,  the  friend  of  my  very  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Mossl,  who  is  on  the  floor  this  afternoon. 
Governor  Rampton,  who  called  me  long 
distance  and  said:  "Clttf,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  changes  being  made  In 
this  bill." 


Most  reluctantly,  he  and  I  agreed  that 
these  long-range  objectives  which  should, 
we  think,  characterize  the  legislation 
that  can  push  forward  the  fair  demands 
of  all  of  the  people  of  a  region  were 
being  subverted.  They  were  kicking  out 
provisions  in  that  legislation,  and  their 
action  made  the  legislation  no  longer 
able  completely  to  serve  the  purpose  that 
it  had  been  intended  to  serve  by  its  spon- 
sors. 

I  know  that  it  is  going  to  be  easy  for 
many  who  will  not  concern  themselves 
suflQciently  with  the  record  and  who  will 
not  become  Involved  in  this  problem  suf- 
ficiently to  learn  all  of  the  facts  to  say 
very  simply,  "Well,  Arizona  is  drying  up. 
Let  us  solve  that  problem  first,  because 
we  are  not  going  to  take  water  that  is 
presently  needed  from  other  States  in 
this  great  and  vital  and  growing  region  of 
the  United  States." 

That  would  be  an  easy  way  out.  How- 
ever, it  is  the  wrong  way  out.  It  is  the 
wrong  way  out  because  the  problems 
are  part  and  parcel  of  this  overall  situ- 
ation. As  we  contemplate  the  expanse  of 
population  and  the  growth  of  industry 
there  is  call  not  for  any  short-range  so- 
lution that  picks  out  only  a  part  of  the 
problem.  And  that  is  precisely  what  we 
would  be  doing  in  tliis  instance. 

I  think  the  senior  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia lias  spelled  out  far  more  elo- 
quently than  I  could  ever  hope  to  do,  and 
with  a  greater  background  than  I  will 
perhaps  ever  possess,  the  ramifications 
in  the  consideration  of  the  pending  bill 
that  I  uige  each  Member  of  the  Senate 
to  become  familiar  with  before  he  casts  a 
vole  on  the  pendiag  measure. 

This  is  no  time  for  short-range  solu- 
tions. As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  pointed  out,  it  sometimes 
takes  a  while  to  get  the  right  action,  to 
get  the  right  answer.  And,  as  he  called 
to  our  attention,  his  distinguished  prede- 
cessor. Senator  Johnson,  of  California, 
worked  long  and  liard  before  he  finally 
was  able  to  persuade — he  and  those  who 
sui;ported  him — the  people  of  tlie  United 
States  and  their  elected  representatives 
that  the  national  will  and  the  national 
purpose  must  be  paramount. 

I  think  that  is  precisely  the  issue  that 
is  before  us  this  afternoon.  And,  because 
the  Senator  from  California  has  con- 
tributed so  ably  to  a  complete  under- 
standing of  all  of  the  ramifications  of 
the  bill.  I  compliment  him  and  thank 
iiim  very  much. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Wyomin.g  knows  how 
much  I  value  his  exceedingly  kind  com- 
ment. 

I  think  he  knows  how  full  of  thanks 
I  am  to  him. 

I  add  that  he  and  I  have  sen-ed  on 
this  committee  now  since  the  bc^rinning 
of  this  year.  He  served  as  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  his  State. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  highly  relevant 
thing  to  tliis  debate  that  he  should  re- 
call the  common  anxiety  of  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  basin  States  during  the  last 
Congress,  last  year,  relative  to  the  prog- 
ress of  legislation,  the  principles  of  which 
had  been  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the 
Governors  of  the  basin  States — upper 
and  lower. 
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I  have  a  profound  respect  for  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  be- 
cause of  his  experience,  his  personality, 
his  constant  constructive  contributions 
to  the  work  of  the  Senate  and  the  work 
of  our  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. I  can  testify  to  that,  for  I  have 
been  there. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  I  look  forward 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  obtaining 
the  floor  in  his  own  right  and  partici- 
pating in  this  debate. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  what  he  has 
just  said. 

Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr.  Presidrnt,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  | 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
with  the  statement  Just  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming.  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  privilege  I  have 
had  of  serving  with  him  on  the  many 
programs  on  which  we  have  worked  to- 
gether. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  comment, 
referring  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
and  the  Senator  from  California  to  page 
40  of  the  bill,  section  12(a),  where  It 
states: 

Rights  of  the  upper  basin  to  the  consump- 
tive use  of  water  apportioned  to  that  basin 
from  the  Colorado  River  system  by  the  Colo- 
rado River  compact  shall  not  be  reduced 
or  prejudiced  by  any  use  of  such  water  In 
the  lower  basin. 

That  is  my  only  comment.  I  desired  to 
call  that  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator. 
I  believe  it  is  very  important. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  compliment  the  Senator 
from  California  for  his  excellent  and 
forthright  dissertation  on  the  pending 
bill  and  on  the  situation  that  exists  on 
the  Colorado  River.  His  emphasis  on  the 
fact  that  the  river  does  not  flow  with 
enoush  water  to  meet  all  the  commit- 
ments that  legally  have  been  placed 
against  the  river  indicates  that  there 
must  be  a  degree  of  cooperation  in  the 
mana;'ement  of  the  river,  and  there  must 
also  be  immediate  and  urgent  effort 
made  to  augment  the  flow  of  the  river,  so 
that  those  legal  commitments  can  be 
met. 

I  expect  to  spend  some  time  di.scussing 
this  matter  during  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate on  the  bill.  But  I  believe  that  what 
the  Senator  from  California  has  placed 
before  the  Senate  today  will  provide  the 
basis  for  pause  on  the  part  of  Senators 
in  thinking  about  this  preat  problem, 
and  in  understanding  that  it  is  folly  to 
attack  a  regional — even  a  national — 
problem  on  a  small,  piecemeal  basis, 
which  leaves  hanging  unsolved  the  great 
overreaching  problem. 

We  should  broaden  our  view  and  take 
the  wider  approach  at  this  time,  as  the 
Senator  from  California  has  so  clearly 
set  forth. 

I  have  served  with  the  Senator  for 
9  years  on  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  We  have  worked  on  many 
water  projects  all  over  the  coimtry — 
some  in  my  State,  some  in  his  State,  some 
in  other  States — and  I  believe  that  we 
have  been  in  agreement  99  percent  of 
the  time.  In  fact,  one  of  the  remarkable 


aspects  of  the  committee,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  that  we  usually  get  together  on 
a  consensus,  after  we  have  discussed  a 
matter.  I  believe  that  more  legislation 
is  acted  upon  by  unanimous  vote  in  the 
Interior  Committee  than  in  any  other 
legislative  committee  of  the  Senate.  I 
believe  this  is  because  we  have  many 
devoted  Senators  on  the  committee  who 
work  on  resource  problems. 

I  am,  therefore,  most  reluctant  to  find 
that  there  is  a  severe  division  with  re- 
spect to  the  pending  measure,  and  I  Join 
with  the  Senator  from  California  in  at- 
tempting to  explain  where  we  divide  on 
our  views  with  respect  to  the  bill.  The 
divisions  are  serious,  and  they  pose  a 
grave  threat  to  the  rights  of  my  State, 
to  the  rights  of  the  State  of  the  Senator 
from  California,  and  to  the  rights  of 
other  States  in  the  basin. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia for  speaking  so  eloquently  and 
forthrightly  about  the  problem. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  express  my  thanks  to 
a  longtime  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  for  his  kind  and  generous  per- 
sonal conunents. 

I  confirm  what  he  has  said  with  re- 
spect to  the  action  of  our  committee. 
The  Senator  has  made  an  excellent  con- 
tribution to  all  the  debates  and  con- 
structive action  that  our  committee  has 
taken  in  endeavoring  to  solve  problems 
by  helping  and  never  damaging.  As  the 
distinguished  Senator  has  said,  that  help 
has  come  from  our  conunittee,  in  the 
main,  after  discussion  and  debate,  by 
unanimous  approval  of  its  members. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado  has  been  called 
the  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona,  since  it  is 
located  there.  It  has  been  called,  as  fit- 
tingly, the  "Grand  Canyon  of  the  Urban 
East,"  since  we  residents  of  the  megalop- 
olis draw  from  its  assurance  that  the 
natural  world  still  exists  with  its  capacity 
to  awe  and  instruct  us.  Yet  it  is  even 
more  than  this,  it  is  quite  probably  the 
most  famous  natural  attraction  on  our 
planet,  and  it  has  been  called  the  most 
revealing  geological  display  on  earth. 

Many  people  who  know  the  Grand 
Canyon  are  surprised  to  learn  that  less 
than  one-third  of  it  is  included  within 
the  existing  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park,  and  less  than  half  of  it  is  within 
the  park  and  the  adjacent  national  mon- 
ument. Outside  the  arbitrarily  drawn 
boundaries  of  the  park  and  monument 
are  more  than  50  miles  of  the  upper  can- 
yon, including  Marble  Gorge,  and  nearly 
100  miles  of  the  lower  canyon,  including 
Lower  Granite  Gorge. 

Yet,  even  within  the  existing  park  and 
national  monument,  natural  values  they 
were  designed  to  protect  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  hydroelectric  dam  and  reser- 
voir projects  proposed  for  Marble  Gorge 
and  for  Bridge  Canyon,  downstream  from 
the  national  park,  in  legislation  consid- 
ered last  year  by  the  House.  These  dams 
were  to  have  been  built  as  part  of  the 
central  Arizona  project,  a  water  develop- 
ment program  for  tlie  Phoenix  and  Tuc- 
son areas,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  bill 
(S.  1004)  the  Senate  is  considering  today. 


Happily,  no  dams  in  the  Grand  Canyon 
are  included  in  the  CAP  bill  now  before 
the  Senate,  but  unfortunately  there  is  no 
assurance  there  will  not  be  a  renewed 
push  for  them.  Indeed,  there  is  ample 
indication  that  there  will  be.  Thus,  until 
all  of  the  Grand  Canyon  is  reliably  pro- 
tected, all  of  it  will  remain  in  Jeopardy. 
Such  protection  is  the  object  of  my  bill, 
S.  1686,  which  would  extend  the  park  to 
include  all  280  miles  of  the  Grand  Can- 
yon, from  Lee  Perry  to  Grand  Wash 
Cliffs. 

S.  1004  does  not  provide  the  protection 
I  believe  essential.  I  should  like,  therefore, 
to  address  some  questions  on  this  point 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington,  who 
has  worked  so  hard  and  so  well  on  this 
legislation.  I  ask  these  questions  in  a 
spirit  of  cooperation,  so  that  we  can  move 
from  this  bill  to  speedy  protection  of  all 
of  the  Grand  Canyon. 

First,  with  regard  to  section  13  of  the 
bill,  do  I  understand  correctly  that  its 
prohibition  against  building  non-Federal 
dams  applies  to  an  area  extending  from 
the  western  boundary  of  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park  to  that  point  on  the  Colo- 
rado River  at  which  Hoover  Dam  itself  is 
located? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  pleased  to  respond 
to  the  question  raised  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey.  The 
answer  to  his  question  is  yes.  Section  13 
of  S.  1004  removes  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  that 
stretch  of  the  Colorado  River. 

Mr.  CASE.  Then,  without  affirmative 
action  by  Congress,  no  dam  whatever 
can  be  built  in  that  area? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 
The  moratorium  provided  for  in  section 
13  reserves  to  the  Congress  decisions 
concerning  this  stretch  of  the  river  and 
will  allow  the  National  Water  Commis- 
sion to  undertake  its  studies  of  the  alter- 
native and  best  uses  of  our  Nation's  wa- 
ter resources.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
Commission  will  direct  time  and  energy 
to  a  consideration  of  the  highest  and 
best  uses  of  this  stretch  of  the  river.  The 
results  of  the  Commission's  studies  will 
be  available  to  the  administration  and 
to  Congress,  and  should  provide  guid- 
ance and  valuable  information  concern- 
ing the  future  of  this  area. 

Mr.  CASE.  Can  the  Senator  tell  me 
whether  and  how  soon  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee will  consider  legislation ,  includ- 
ing my  bill  (S.  1686).  to  expand  the 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  In  addition  to  the  bill 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey, other  bills  are  pending  before  the 
Committee  which  would  enlarge  the 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park  to  include 
Marble  Canyon.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior's  report  of  February  15,  1967,  on 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  legislation 
recommended  that  the  highest  and  best 
use  of  Marble  Canyon  would  be  to  retain 
it  in  its  natural  state  as  an  addition  to 
the  existing  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park.  It  is  my  Intention  to  seek  favor- 
able action  on  the  park  extension  dur- 
ing the  90th  Congress.  I  do  think  it  will 
be  necessary  to  achieve  final  approval  of 
S.  1004  in  order  to  achieve  that  goal. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  reason  I  ask  these 
questions  is  that  the  need  for  an  unim- 
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paired  Grand  Canyon,  all  protected 
within  a  national  park,  Is  great.  The 
value  of  the  Grand  Canyon  to  this  Na- 
tion waa  well  stated  by  the  English  au- 
thor J.  B.  Priestley,  In  1937: 

I  bave  heard  rumors  of  vtsltors  (to  the 
Orand  Canyon)  who  were  disappointed.  The 
8am»  people  will  be  disappointed  at  the  Day 
of  Judgment.  In  fact,  the  Orand  Canyon  la 
a  •art  of  landscape  Day  of  Judgment.  It  13 
not  a  ahowplace,  a  beauty  spot,  but  a  revela- 
tion. The  Colorado  River,  which  Is  powerful, 
turbulent,  and  so  thick  with  silt  that  it  Is 
Uke  a  aaw,  made  it  with  the  help  of  the  ero- 
sive forces  of  rain,  frost,  and  wind,  and  some 
strange  geological  accidents;  and  all  these  to- 
gether have  been  hard  at  work  on  It  for  the 
last  seven  or  eight  million  years.  It  Is  the 
largest  of  the  eighteen  canyons  of  the  Colo- 
rado River,  Is  over  two  hundred  miles  long, 
has  an  average  width  of  twelve  miles,  and 
Is  a  good  mile  deep.  It  la  the  world's  supreme 
example  of  erosion.  But  this  Is  not  what  It 
really  is.  It  is,  I  repeat,  a  revelation.  The 
Colorado  River  made  It.  but  you  feel  when 
you  are  there  that  Ood  gave  the  Colorado 
River  Its  InstrucUons.  It  la  all  Beethoven's 
nine  symphonies  In  stone  and  magic  light. 
Even  to  remember  that  It  is  still  there  lifts 
up  the  heart. 

And  Mr.  Priestley  concluded : 
Every  member  or  officer  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  ought  to  remind  himself  with  tri- 
umphant pride  that  he  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Grand  Csinyon. 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  that  when  the 
time  comes,  and  it  must  come  soon,  we 
will  all  be  "on  the  staff  of  the  Grand 
Canyon,"  and  that  we  can  all  at  least 
fulfill  the  trust  Theodore  Roosevelt  laid 
on  us: 

I  want  to  ask  you  to  do  one  thing  In  con- 
nection with  the  Orand  Canyon  .  .  .  leave 
It  as  It  Is,  you  cannot  Improve  on  It.  The 
ages  have  been  at  work  on  It  and  man  can 
only  mar  It  .  .  .  What  you  can  do  Is  keep  It 
for  yoxur  children,  your  children's  children 
and  all  who  come  after  you. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED    BILLS     SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

HJl.  1888.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  articles  for  the  use  of 
Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.J  : 

HJl.  1666.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  four-octave  carillon  for  the  use 
of  the  Northfleld  and  Mount  Hermon 
Schools,  East  Northfleld.  Mass  : 

HJt.  3029.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  ship  model  for  the  use  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  the  Covenant.  Maple 
Heights.  Ohio; 

HJR.  3737.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  carillon  for  the  use  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Caltfomla  at  Riverside; 

BJl.  4034.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  fre<? 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use 
of  Indiana  University;  and 

H.R.  4977.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  trlaxlal  apparatiia  and  rheogonl- 
ometer  for  the  use  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. 

CENTRAL    ARIZONA    PROJECT    ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  10041  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 


the   central   Arizona   project,   Arizona- 
New  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  In  the  chair) .  The  clerk 
win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoMiNiCKl,  with  the  understanding 
that  I  shall  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate  long  in  discussing 
this  bill.  I  regret  that  I  am  no  longer  a 
member  of  the  Interior  Committee.  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  who  is  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  bill  is  of  such 
vast  importance  to  our  State  and  the  en- 
tire region,  I  will  set  forth  my  position 
as  clearly  as  I  can  and  in  as  short  a  pe- 
riod as  I  can. 

First,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  was  happy  to 
cosponsor  with  my  senior  colleague  I  Mr. 
AllottI,  S.  1242  as  well  as  the  proposed 
substitute  bill,  amendment  214.  Both  of 
these  would.  In  my  opinion,  embody  the 
regional  approach  which  we  were  all 
aiming  for  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  iiave  listened  with 
considerable  care  to  the  very  fine  speech 
of  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KuchelI.  I  have  read  portions  of  the  re- 
marks that  I  know  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hansen] 
and  my  colleague  [Mr.  Allott)  are  going 
to  give.  They  are  fine  speeches.  I  have 
tremendous  respect  for  my  very  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  iMr.  Fannin  1,  who  last  year  was 
working  in  tandem  with  the  rest  of  us 
to  get  a  regional  approach.  I  do  not  cen- 
sure him  for  seeking  more  water  for  Ari- 
zona, for  that  is  something  we  would  all 
like  to  see  done  if  it  can  be  accomplished 
in  a  regional  manner  in  a  basin  that  Is 
largely  supplied  by  one  river  system. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  however,  that 
there  is  one  Indisputable  fact  in  this  en- 
tire argument  that  cannot  be  overem- 
phasized. If  we  go  forward  with  this  bill 
as  it  Is  now  proposed,  without  having 
the  assurance  of  any  additional  water 
coming  into  the  basin,  we  are  going  to 
find  ourselves  either  immediately  or  very 
soon  In  a  position  of  dire  water  shortage 
In  all  of  the  upper  basin  States  and 
probably  In  most  of  the  lower  basin 
States  as  well.  There  simply  is  not 
enough  water  to  be  able  to  take  care  of 
all  the  needs  of  that  seven-State  area. 

Certainly  the  bill  a.s  proposed  to  us 
today  does  not  provide  even  a  hope  that 
we  are  going  to  get  any  more  water  Into 
the  basin  You  will  recall  that  because  of 
these  water  deficiencies,  we  worked  with 
the  water  groups  of  the  seven  Basin 
States  to  come  up  with  a  program 
wherebv  we  could  at  least  have  studies 


made  on  how  to  bring  in  more  water. 
This  Is  why  the  Colorado  Legislature 
passed  a  memorial  supporting  the  basin- 
wide  compromise  bill  last  year.  The 
memorial  is  printed  in  the  1966  House 
hearings  on  H.R.  4671  at  page  1047.  In 
that  memorial,  our  legislature  endorsed 
four  chief  principles  for  Colorado  River 
Basin  legislation.  One  of  these  was  an 
augmentation  program  for  the  Colorado 
River  water  supply.  We  must  get  more 
water  into  the  area.  We  cannot  simply 
rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

Mr.  President,  I  presented  my  view- 
points in  some  detail  on  this  subject  to 
the  Senate  Water  and  Power  Resources 
Subcommittee  in  May  of  this  year.  I  wish 
to  reemphasize  some  points  at  this  time 
In  order  that  my  position  will  be  crystal 
clear. 

Though  some  would  have  us  believe 
otherwise,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  the  need  for  water  augmen- 
tation of  this  water  deficient  basin.  It 
is  commonly  accepted  that  the  negotia- 
tors of  the  Colorado  River  compact  in 
1922,  In  allocating  7.5  million  acre-feet 
to  the  upper  basin  and  7.5  million  acre- 
feet  to  the  lower  basin,  overestimated 
the  average  annual  virgin  or  undepleted 
flow  at  Lee  Ferry,  believing  the  quantity 
to  be  some  17  niillion  or  more  acre-feet. 
Previous  Senate  and  House  hearings  are 
replete  with  figures  on  historical  flows. 

Annual  virgin  flows  at  Lee  Ferry  have 
fluctuated  widely  since  1896,  varying 
from  5  6  to  24  million  acre-feet.  Of 
course,  for  any  degree  of  reliability  some 
system  of  averaging  must  be  used  and 
different  long-tenn  averages  have  been 
computed  according  to  various  base  pe- 
riods. Parenthetically,  I  might  add  that 
only  4  years  ago,  we  completed  one  of  two 
of  the  lowest  10-consecutive-year  periods 
on  record — 1954-63 — when  the  average 
armual  virgin  flow  was  only  11.8  million 
acre-feet.  The  other  period  was  1931-40. 
Frankly,  I  believe  the  real  significance 
conclusion  is  that  even  though  the  long- 
term  annual  average  since  1896  is  about 
14.9  million  acre-feet,  the  progressive 
10-year  average  of  virgin  flow  from  1933 
through  1965  has  remained  below  this 
figure. 

Noteworthy  for  careful  consideration 
are  the  conclusions  of  the  House  Interior 
Committee  in  reporting  out  H.R.  4671  on 
August  11,  1966: 

It  seems  to  the  Committee  that  this  pres- 
ently thriving,  prosperous  area  of  our  Nation 
Is  on  a  collision  course  with  economic  dis- 
aster unless  this  water  gap  can  be  closed  by 
augmentation  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
water  supplies  •  •  •. 

If  economic  disaster  In  the  Lower  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  Is  to  be  avoided,  then 
studies  of  all  possible  means  of  augmentation 
of  Colorado  River  water  supplies  must  be 
Initiated  at  once  and  expedited  to  the  great- 
est p>osslble  extent  •    •    *. 

This  particular  water  development  pro- 
gram has  added  urgency  because  of  the  dM- 
perate  water  supply  situation  existent 
throughout  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 

I  have  heard  the  argument  expressed 
that  a  National  Water  Connmisslon  study 
is  to  be  favored  over  a  regional  study  by 
Interior  for  the  reason  that  Interior  has 
already  acknowledged  there  Is  a  need  for 
augmentation.  Clearly  there  is  a  need 
The  crux  of  the  problem  is  whether  aug- 
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mentation  is  to  come  from  importation, 
weather  modification,  desalinization,  a 
combination  of  one  or  more  of  these,  or 
otherwise.  I  do  not  believe  a  study  by  any 
national  water  commission  is  the  proper 
solution.  S.  20,  which  passed  the  Senate 
February  6,  1967,  and  passed  the  House 
last  month  with  amendments,  directs  a 
national  commission  to  review  present 
and  anticipated  water  problems,  make 
projections  of  water  requirements  and 
identify  alternative  manners  of  meeting 
requirements  throughout  the  United 
States — all  witliin  5  years.  That  is  a 
rather  sizable  assignment.  But  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  needs  an  In-depth,  con- 
centrated water  augmentation  study 
now.  No  other  river  basin  Is  in  such 
critical  shape.  Moreover,  water  problems 
tend  to  be  regional  or  sectional,  and 
unique  to  particular  areas  of  the  country. 
Solutions  obviously  will  have  some  geo- 
graphical limits. 

Each  time  the  word  "importation"  is 
mentioned,  shudders  run  through  the 
hearts  of  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
our  Northwestern  States. 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  say  again, 
that  if  the  situation  were  in  reverse,  I  am 
sure  it  would  make  us  shudder,  too,  but 
our  situation  is  so  much  more  critical 
than  theirs  is  at  the  present  time. 

Let  the  record  be  clear  that  this  is  one 
Senator  who  is  looking  more  and  more 
to  the  potential  usefulness  of  weather 
modification  for  augmentation.  I  say  this 
because  it  seems  to  me  weather  modifi- 
cation may  be  one  practical  solution.  Im- 
portation raises  some  terrific  problems, 
and  desalinization  would  seem  to  be 
somewhat  curtailed  by  mileage  limita- 
tions from  salt  water  bodies. 

Colorado,  due  to  the  nature  of  its  ge- 
ography and  topography  is  particularly 
adapted  to  becoming  another  source  of 
water  under  a  weather  modification  pro- 
gram. Such  a  program  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  increase  precipitation  sig- 
nificantly in  the  locality  where  conduct- 
ed. Benefits  would  Inure  to  the  entire 
Colorado  River  Basin. 

The  tremendous  potential  of  weather 
modification  was  demonstrated  during 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  hearings 
in  1965  and  1966,  and  in  hearings  be- 
fore this  committee  last  year.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  sit  as  chairman  for  the  por- 
tion of  the  Commerce  Committee  hear- 
ings held  on  S.  23  and  S.  2916  in  my  home 
State  of  Colorado  in  March  and  April 
of  1966.  S.  2916  was  reported  by  the 
Commerce  Committee  and  passed  the 
Senate,  but  unfortunately  the  House 
failed  to  act  on  the  bill.  I  was  a  co- 
sponsor  of  both  S.  23  and  S.  2916  in  the 
89th  Congress  and  am  currently  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  373.  a  bill  similar  to  S. 
2916.  On  June  29,  1967,  I  Introduced  S. 
2058,  legislation  which  would  establish 
a  3-year  pilot  project  in  weather  modi- 
fication for  specific  areas  within  the  Up- 
per Colorado  River  Basin.  While  I  do 
not  envision  weather  modification  as  a 
total  solution  to  the  water  problems  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin.  I  do  see  it  as 
making  a  significant  contribution  in 
solving  the  crisis. 

All  we  ask  for  at  this  time  is  a  study 
of  the  various  possibilities  for  augmenta- 
tion. We  seek  no  commitment  that  one 
method  of  augmentation  be  substituted 


for  another  or  that  recommendations  be 
confined  to  a  single  solution. 

We  look  hopefully  for  some  action  by 
the  Commerce  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate on  a  weather  modification  system 
designed  specifically  to  take  care  of  the 
needs  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin — and 
to  do  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  It  Is  only  fair  to 
point  out  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, who  has  worked  so  hard  on  the 
present  bill,  that  the  authorization  for 
his  bill  is  $768  million— October  1963 
prices — with  not  to  exceed  an  additional 
$100  million  for  construction  and  distri- 
bution of  drainage  facilities  for  non-In- 
dian land.  Section  16  of  his  bill  also  au- 
thorizes such  additional  sums  as  may  be 
required  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  project. 

If  these  are  1963  prices,  then  we  can 
well  ascertain,  without  doing  more  than 
look  at  the  inflation  which  has  occurred 
since  1963,  that  we  are  talking  about 
well  over  $800  million  in  the  main  proj- 
ect, and  we  are  probably  talking  about 
well  over  $1  billion  for  the  entire  project. 

Just  to  put  the  simi  of  $1  billion  com- 
pared to  $1  million  in  Its  pr(^jer  context, 
it  is  about  the  same  as  saying  one  peimy 
compares  to  $10  as  $1  million  compares 
to  $1  billion. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the  proj- 
ect which  I  have  asked  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  the  Senate  and  House  to 
act  upon — if  the  National  Science 
Foundation  is  correct,  if  the  National 
Science  Advisory  Committee  of  1957  is 
correct,  if  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion report  of  1966  is  correct,  and  if  the 
hearings  we  took  last  year  are  correct, 
this  program  produces  2  million  acre-feet 
of  water  for  each  $1  million  spent.  This 
can  solve  a  large  portion  of  the  problems 
with  which  we  are  faced  and  which  now 
create  the  need  for  really  fighting  the 
proposed  bill  which  has  been  put  forth  by 
the  Senators  from  Arizona. 

Senator  Hayden's  bill  puts  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  We  are  authorizing 
projects  to  divert  water  which  we  do  not 
have.  Let  us  get  the  water  and  then  see 
what  we  can  do  about  Its  diversion.  That 
is  what  I  believe  is  so  important  and 
why  I  think  this  bill  must  be  defeated; 
otherwise,  we  are  going  to  find  ourselves 
at  an  impasse,  and  in  an  impossible 
situation. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  want  to  congratulate 
my  colleague  on  a  very  well  presented 
statement.  I  know,  having  participated 
with  him,  of  his  interest  in  weather 
modification. 

However.  In  looking  at  the  plaiming 
for  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  would  agree  that  at  this 
point,  although  the  ability  to  produce 
moisture  from  clouds  has  been  proved, 
we  do  not  have  the  technique  and  tech- 
nology developed  to  the  point  where  we 
can  be  assured  that  we  will  be  able  to 
produce  the  amotmt  of  water  where  we 
want  It  and  when  we  want  It  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect in  the  sense  that  the  Bureau  of 


Reclamation  has  not  as  yet  established 
a  plan  of  operation  by  which  we  could 
put  existing  techniques  into  operation. 
If  my  bill,  for  example,  were  passed  and 
we  should  be  successful  in  getting  this 
done — which  I  hope  will  be  so — it  would 
still  take  a  period  of  time  before  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  would  have  a 
program  which  would  tell  us  where  it  was 
going  to  seed,  what  type  of  snowfall  we 
could  expect,  where  it  would  be,  and  the 
volume  we  could  anticipate.  So  we  will 
need  more  experience  before  we  can  tell 
what  is  going  to  be  done. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  always  admired 
the  ability  of  the  Senator  to  absorb  in- 
formation on  such  complex  problems.  I 
shall  look  forward  to  hearing  his  remarks 
later  in  the  debate  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  I  know  of  his  tre- 
mendous interest  and  the  work  he  has 
done  in  this  field. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  permit  me  to  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  merely  want  to  say 
that  the  able  junior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  made  an  excellent  contribution 
this  afternoon  on  a  subject  that  is  of 
vital  concern  to  the  State  which  he  so 
admirably  represents  with  his  colleague, 
but  It  is  of  equal  importance  to  every 
western  commonwealth  through  which 
the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  pass. 

What  he  has  had  to  say  about  the  con- 
cept of  a  regional  or  cooperative  ap- 
proach is  precisely  correct,  and  it  repre- 
sents, in  the  opinion  of  most  western 
Americans,  the  only  means  by  which  he 
and  his  State  and  its  future,  and  we  in 
our  States  with  our  people  and  the  future 
of  our  own,  may  be  adequately  cared  for 
with  respect  to  the  quantity  or  quality 
of  water. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  a  fair 
man.  I  am  delighted  that  he  joins  his 
colleague  and  our  friend  not  only  in  an 
unswerving  advocacy  for  fair  play  for  the 
people  of  Colorado  but,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  equal  treatment  for  all  the  West- 
em  States  is  the  one  problem  that  is 
paramount  to  our  common  and  mutual 
future  growth.  He  has  made  a  fine  con- 
tribution to  that  subject  today. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  very  much  appre- 
ciate those  courteoiis  and  kind  remarks. 
We  in  Colorado  are  in  a  rather  interest- 
ing position,  because  we,  in  effect,  are 
the  headwaters  of  many  of  the  large 
river  systems  in  the  West.  We  have  the 
Rio  Grande,  which  goes  into  New  Mexico 
and  Texas,  and  there  have  been  prob- 
lems with  it.  We  have  the  Arkansas.  We 
had  tremendous  fioods  in  that  river.  We 
have  the  South  Platte,  which  goes  into 
Nebraska,  joins  the  Missouri  and  finally 
the  Mississippi  River.  We  have  the  great 
Colorado  system,  which  goes  through 
seven  States.  All  of  these  rivers  originate 
in  our  State.  We  are  constantly  faced 
with  trying  to  work  with  our  neighboring 
States  so  they  can  have  their  fair  share 
of  the  water,  yet  retain  sufficient  water 
for  Colorado  to  supply  our  own  needs  as 
well  as  the  downriver  States.  This  is 
what  we  have  been  striving  for.  So  I  am 
happy  to  work  with  all  the  regional 
States  to  try  to  design  an  Arizona  project 
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which  would  fit  into  a  basiiiwide  plan. 
As  my  friend  knows,  we  were  all  working 
together  last  year,  until  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  put  his  laige  foot  right  in 
the  middle  of  it  and  upset  the  apple  cart. 
At  that  point  we  found  ourselves  at  odds. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.   I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  without  losing  cay 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESrorNQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  8Uid  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN  Plrst.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  compliment  my  good  friend, 
the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Colorado  for  his  most  esteemed  leader- 
ship In  the  field  of  weather  modification. 
I  recognize  that  this  Is  yet  another  area 
In  which  the  States  have  demonstrated 
what  can  be  done  through  close  coopera- 
tive efforts,  working  together,  and  I  think 
we  are  all  grateful  for  his  leadership  in 
this  important  area  of  scientific  research. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  I  tiiank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN  Mr  President,  first,  let 
me  address  a  few  words  to  my  friends. 
the  senior  Senators  from  California  and 
Colorado. 

To  the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado. 
I  pay  my  deepest  respect  for  his  states- 
manship and  for  the  courage  that  he  has 
displayed  in  following  the  many  nuances 
of  this  difficult  legislation. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  work  with 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  frjm 
Colorado  for  a  good  many  years,  and  I 
can  assure  the  Senator  that  the  contri- 
bution he  has  made  in  these  difficult 
hearings  and  the  vast  knowledge  from 
which  he  has  drawn  freauently  and 
deeply  have  contributed  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding by  all  of  us  of  the  compli- 
cated problems  that  are  involved  in  try- 
ing to  make  adequrtle  an  inadequate  sup- 
ply of  water  for  a  very  important  region 
in  the  United  States.  I  ;,tilute  the  dis- 
tinguished Se:;at  ir  from  Colorado 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator'.s  very  kind  remarks, 
but  it  was  also  his  work  a.s  a  governor 
and  as  a  man  who  dealt  '.".iih  the  practi- 
cal side  of  the  water  problem  all  his  Life 
that  makes  his  contribution  so  meaning- 
ful. That  is  why.  when  he  speaks,  every- 
one listens,  because  they  know  he  Ls 
speaking  from  the  standpoint  and  the 
viewpoint  of  a  man  who  has  learned 
that  the  use  of  water  means  the  differ- 
ence between  success  a:id  failure  in  liis 
own  business  and  ranchiiiK  rnlerpri.ses. 
Therefore,  may  I  say  to  the  dLstmguished 
Senator  that  his  contributions  to  the 
markup  of  this  bill  ::i  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  l!;sular  Affairs  have  been 
available  to  us  We  cherish  his  presence, 
his  experience.  an'I  hu  ability. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  throui;hout  the  lon^  and 
arduous  battle  uver  the  Colorado  Rivi*r. 
the  distinguished  whip  of  the  niinonty 
party  [Senator  Kuckel]  has  led  us  with 
both  vigor  and  brilliance.  His  construc- 
tive plea  for  a  regional  approach  to  this 
problem  has  been  mad-  consistently  and 
articulately. 


Botii  of  these  Senators,  m  offering  their 
amendments  during  the  executive  ses- 
sions of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee, 
gained  my  admiration  and  my  support 
for  the  approach  which  they  advocated. 

As  I  uidicated  in  my  individual  views 
which  were  filed  with  Senalf  Interior 
Committee  Report  No.  408  on  the  central 
Arizona  project  bill.  I  strongly  oppose 
S.  1004  and  I  urge  that  it  be  disapproved 
by  Congress.  I  ask.  Mr  President,  that 
those  views  be  printed  in  their  entirely 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  ti-.e  views 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

INOIVIDVM.  VIEWS  OF  WE     HANSE.S 

Introduction 

I  atrongiy  oppose  3.  1004,  the  Central  Ari- 
zona Project  bill,  which  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  haa  recently  voted  to  report  to 
the  Senate,  and  I  urge  that  it  be  dLsapproved 
by  the  Congresa. 

ThLs  lei^.slatlon  proposes  to  brtng  immedi- 
ate relief  to  the  water  need.s  of  Arizona  but 
It  does  8o  at  the  expense  of  the  long-range 
interests  of  all  llie  Stateg.  including  Ariiiona. 
of  the  Colorado  River  Baaln.  The  bill  repre- 
sc!',tc>  .1  se!  luus  thre.i:  to  the  proper  economic 
de'. el'jpment  ...f  the  entire  seven-State  Colo- 
r  ido  River  B.tsln  and  Is  Inimical  to  the  best 
Intere.sts  o'.  the  Ntitlon  as  a  whole 

The  Sti.te  of  Wyoming  has  never  shirked 
lii  iniklns;  Its  position  cle.ir  with  respect  to 
Federal  legislation  proposed  through  the 
years  which  would  bring  a  solution  to  the 
w.iter  needs  of  the  Paclhc  Southwest.  The 
views  of  Wyoming's  representatives  appear 
In  the  legislative  record  as  follows 

1  Memorandum  from  Floyd  A  Bishop. 
Wyoming  State  Engineer,  to  ClItTord  P 
Hansen,  Governor  of  Wyoming,  dated  May  27. 
196.5,  hearings  on  "H  R  4671  and  Similar 
BULs"  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Irriga- 
tion and  Reclamation  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  .^tfalrs.  89th  Con- 
gress, first  session  i  1965i ,  page  4€0 

2  Memorandum  fr.im  John  F  Raper,  at- 
torney general  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  to 
ClltTord  P  Hansen.  Governor  of  Wyoming, 
dated  .Mny  27,  1965,  Ibid  ,  page  459 

3  Letter  from  ClltTord  P  Hansen  to  Hon. 
Wayne  Asplnall,  ch.ilrniiin.  House  Interior 
Committee,  dated  May  28.  ige*^.  Ibid  .  page 
459 

4  Letter  from  ClltTord  H.insen  to  Wayne 
A-splnall,  dated  June  22,  1965,  Ibid  ,  p.ige  461 

5  Statement  of  Teno  Roncallo.  Congres.<!- 
man  from  Wyoming.  August  23,  1965,  Ibid  , 
page  78 

6  Letter  from  ClllTurd  Hansen  to  Wayne 
Asplnall.  dated  August  24,  19G5.  Ibid  .  page 
461 

7  Statement  of  CUfTord  P.  Hansen.  Gover- 
nor of  Wvomlng,  August  26,  1965,  Ibid  .  page 
363 

8,  Letter  from  Clifford  Hansen  to  Wayne 
.\.splnall.  d.ited  September  10,  1965,  Ibid., 
page  374 

9,  Statement  of  CUfTord  P  Hansen,  Gover- 
nor of  Wyoming,  presented  by  H  T  Person, 
commissioner.  Upper  Colorado  River  Com- 
mission. May  11.  1966,  hearings  on  "H  R  4671 
and  Similar  Bills"  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Irrigation  ;ind  Reclamation  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AtTalrs, 
89th  Congress  second  se.sslon  (1966),  page 
1189 

10.  Statement  of  WUUam  H  Harrison, 
Congressman  from  Wyoming,  March  13, 
1967.  hearings  on  "H  R.  3300  and  Similar 
Bills.  S  20  and  Similar  Bills,"  before  the 
Svibcommlttee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tlcjn  of  t.^ie  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insul.ir  Affairs.  90th  Congress  first  ses- 
sion ( 1967).  page  183 

11.  Statement  of  Sf-naU-ir  Clifford  P.  Han- 
sen,  March    16.    1967.   Ibid  ,   page  361, 


12.  Statement  of  Senator  Gale  McGee, 
March  16,  1967.  Ibid.,  page  397. 

13  Statement  of  Stanley  K.  Hathaway. 
Governor  of  Wyoming.  March  16.  1967,  ibid., 
page  363. 

14.  Letter  fro.m  Floyd  A.  Bishop.  Wyoming 
Stale  Engineer,  to  Hon.  Harold  T.  Johnson, 
chairman,  bubcouimlttee  on  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation.  House  Interior  Conunlttee, 
dated   March   24,    19G7,   Ibid.,  page   393. 

15  Letter  from  Gov.  Stanley  K.  Hathaway 
tn  Hon  Harold  T  Johnson,  dated  March  27, 
1967,  Ibid  ,  page  378. 

16  St.itement  of  Floyd  A,  Bishop,  State 
engineer,  accompanied  by  John  Bereman. 
IniersUite  Streams  engineer  for  Uie  State 
of  Wyoming;  Thomas  Cahlll;  and  C.  J.  Kuj- 
per.  May  4,  1967,  hearings  on  "S.  1004.  S. 
1013.  S.  861,  S.  1242.  and  S.  1409,"  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Water  and  Power  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  90th  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion 1  1967).  page  405. 

Most  recently.  Mr.  Floyd  Bishop.  Wyom- 
ing's State  Water  Engineer,  testifying  on  be- 
half of  Governor  Hathaway  before  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committee  of  this  Congress  said: 

"Wyoming  has  continually  faced  a  dif- 
ficult choice  on  this  Colorado  River  Basin 
legislation.  We  are  reluctant  to  oppose  a 
project  which  makes  It  possible  for  Arizona 
to  utilize  her  apportionment  of  Colorado 
River  Bxsln  waters  However,  as  a  fundamen- 
tal precept,  we  think  it  unwise  to  authorize 
Federal  projects  which  require  a  greater 
amount  of  water  than  Is  apportioned  to  the 
various  entitles  by  Inter-state  compact  agree- 
moiits  We  believe  th.it  these  compacts  state 
the  supreme  and  only  method  of  allocating 
ttie  waters  of  the  Colorado  River.  We  think 
it  Is  wrong  to  authorize  Federal  projects 
which  will  utilize  In  the  lower  basin  a  greater 
apportionment  of  water  than  the  lower  b.isln 
entitlement,  and  v^e  have  the  same  reserva- 
t.  iiLs  as  It  applies  to  the  authorization  of 
Fede.-al  projects  in  the  upper  ba.sln  for  any 
State  In  excess  of  It*  apportionment.  (Hear- 
ing on  '.S  1004.  S.  1013,  S.  861.  S  1242,  and  S 
1409  '  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Water 
and  Power  Resources  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  90th  Con- 
gress, first  session.  May  4.  1967.  pp   418-19)  " 

It  Is  Wyoming's  view  that  S.  1004  would 
result  In  the  utilization  by  Arizona  of  waters 
previously  allocated  to  Upper  Ba,sln  States 
Simply  stated,  the  Central  Arizona  Project 
would  rely  on  water  borrowed  from  the  Upper 
Basin 

Those  who  support  this  leglslntlon  h.ive 
refused  to  write  Into  It  any  safeguards  In- 
suring the  availability  and  return  of  this 
loaned  water  when  It  was  needed  by  the 
lending  St.ites  of  the  Upper  Basin.  Absent 
such  safeguards,  Wyoming  muit  oppose  this 
Central  Arizona  Project  bill. 

Interstate  compacts 

Wyoming  Ijelieves  that  the  Colorado  River 
Ctimpact  of  19ii2.  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  compact  of  1948,  .;nd  the  Water  Treaty 
of  1944  with  the  United  Mexican  Stite.s  rep- 
resents the  supreme  law  of  the  river.  .M! 
Colorado  River  leg'^-Kitlon  considered  by  the 
Congress  mu.tt  recognize  the  supremacy  of 
these  agreements.  C(>ngres,s  should  pa.ss  no 
l.iws  which  would  be  inconsistent  In  word  or 
l:i  fact  with  the  terms  of  these  agreements 

The  1922  comp.ict  invclves  all  seven  States 
In  the  drainage  of  the  Colorado  Ruer.  It  pro- 
vides for  a  dlvl.lon  of  water  lire  between  the 
Upper  Basin  and  the  Lower  Basin,  with  the 
dl-.kllng  point  between  the  two  basins  being 
iKated  at  Lee  Ferry  nonr  the  Arizona-Utah 
Slate  line  nus  1922  compact  apportioned 
from  the  Colorado  system  In  perpetuity,  to 
the  Upper  Basin  and  to  the  Lfiwer  Basin, 
rtspertivcly.  exclusive  beneliclal  consump- 
tive  use  of  71 2    million  acre-feet  annually. 

Wyoming  al-o  believes  that  the  Lower 
Basin  water  .supply  apportioned  by  the  com- 
pact consl.  ts  of  the  sum  of  the  following: 
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(1)  712  million  acre-feet  of  water  de- 
livered by  the  Upper  Basin  at  Lee  Perry; 

(2)  The  virgin  flow  of  all  of  the  Lower 
Basin  tributaries  of  the  Colorado  River; 

(3)  Runoff  from  precipitation  which  falls 
on  the  river  or  reservoirs  or  on  lands  which 
drain  directly  Into  the  Colorado  River. 

Wyoming  further  believes  that  before  the 
Upper  Basin  Is  required  to  deliver  any  water 
at  Lee  Ferry  to  satisfy  the  Mexican  Treaty 
obligation,  the  sum  of  the  three  aforemen- 
tioned sources  of  water  must  be  less  than  9 
million  acre-feet  which  is  accounted  for  as 
foUowsi 

(1 )  7' 2  million  acre-feet  of  beneficial  con- 
sumptive use  In  the  entire  Lower  Basin; 

(2)  1^2   million  acre-feet  to  Mexico. 

In  the  event  the  sum  of  the  three  sources 
of  water  available  for  use  In  the  Lower 
Basin  falls  below  9  million  acre-feet.  then. 
and  only  then.  Is  the  Upper  Basin  obligated 
to  deliver  additional  water  at  Lee  Perry.  The 
additional  delivery  required  If  such  deficiency 
occurred  is  limited  to  one-half  of  the  amount 
by  which  the  total  water  supply  available 
to  the  Lower  Basin  falls  to  produce  9  million 
ace-feet  per  year. 

Unfortunately.  Arizona  apparently  does  not 
agree  with  this  interpretation  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  compact.  Arizona  apparently  con- 
tends that  the  Upper  Basin  Is  obligated  to 
deliver  at  Lee  Perry  an  average  of  VVi  mil- 
lion acre-feet  per  year  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  Colorado  River  Compact  of 
1922,  plus  an  additional  three-fourths  of 
a  million  acre-feet  per  year  In  satisfaction 
of  half  of  the  Mexican  Treaty  burden.  Arl- 
jiona  must  base  Its  Interpretation  upon  its 
contention  that  the  Gila  River  and  other 
Lower  Basin  tributaries  within  the  United 
States  were  excluded  from  the  terms  of  the 
Colorado  River  Compact. 

Arizona's  contention  flies  In  the  face  of  the 
terms  of  the  1922  Compact  which  clearly 
apportioned  to  the  Lower  Basin,  and  to  the 
Upper  Basin  as  well,  the  use  of  specific 
quantities  of  water  from  the  "Colorado 
River  system"  which  Included  "that  portion 
of  the  Colorado  River  and  its  tributaries 
within  the  United  States  of  America."  The 
Mexican  Water  Treaty  Itself  placed  the  bur- 
den for  delivery  of  water  to  Mexico  upon 
"the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  from  any 
and  all  sources  •  •  •"  (Treaty  Series  207, 
article  10). 

During  the  recent  executive  session  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  which  was  devoted 
to  the  marking  up  of  S.  1004.  I  proposed  an 
amendment  which  would  have  ended  this 
existing  disagreement  between  the  Upper 
Basin  States  and  the  Stale  of  Arizona.  That 
amendment  would  have  added  a  new  sub- 
section "c"  to  section  9  of  S.  1004.  The 
amendment  would  have  provided  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  "(c)  operate  all 
facilities  under  his  Jurl.sdlctlon  on  the  Colo- 
rado River  and  Its  tributaries  In  such  a  man- 
ner that  all  consumptive  uses  of  water  in 
the  lower  basin  from  the  Colorado  River 
System  are  accounted  for  as  consumptive 
uses  under  the  terms  of  the  Colorado  River 
Compact  and  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Act." 

Unfortunately,  the  slnglemlnded  views  of 
Arizona  prevailed  in  the  voting  within  the 
Interior  Committee  and  this  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Wyoming  and  the  other  Upper  Basin  States 
can  only  now  look  forward  to  litigation  or 
negotiations  at  some  future  time  to  resolve 
this  major  disagreement.  In  the  me.intlmo, 
there  appears  to  be  no  prudent  course  for  us 
to  follow  in  evaluating  obligations  on  the 
available  water  supply  except  to  assume  the 
worst;  namely,  that  the  Upper  Basin  may 
have  to  deliver  at  Lee  Ferry  as  much  as  8% 
million  acre-feet  annually. 

Existing  lower  basin  uses 

If  we  assume  that  the  upper  basin  has  the 
responsibility  to  deliver  an  average  of  7V2 
million  acre-feet  at  Lee  Perry  annually,  and 


recognizing  further  the  disputed  possibility 
that  the  Upper  Basin  may  have  to  deliver  as 
much  as  8V4  million  acre-feet  annually,  it 
will  now  behoove  the  Congress  to  examine 
some  facte  on  Lower  Basin  consiunptive  uses 
from  the  main  stream  of  the  Colorado  River 
at  the  present  time.  As  used  herein,  "con- 
sumptive use"  Is  defined  as  diversions  less 
returns. 

Undtsputably  conservative  figures  quoted 
in  the  1964-65  report  of  the  Colorado  River 
Board  of  California  show  average  annual  con- 
sumptive use  from  the  main  stream  In  Lower 
Basin  years  1961  through  1966  as  follows: 

Thousand 
acre-feet 

Arizona' 976.4 

California!    — 4.989.4 

Nevada  »    _ 24.2 

Mexico* 1.850.4 

Lake  Mead  evaporation* 800.0 

Computed  net  losses,  Hoover  Dam  to 

Mexico* 988.2 


Total   9,628.6 

'  Colorado  River  Board  of  California  Annual 
Report,  1964-65,  table  4,  averaged. 

» Colorado  River  Board  of  California  Annual 
Report,  1964-65,  table  6,  averaged. 

"USDI  Pacific  Southwest  Water  Plan  Re- 
port, January  1964,  table  12. 

•  Colorado  River  Board  of  California  Annual 
Report.  1964-65,  table  6  averaged,  with  ad- 
justments suggested  In  following  text. 

The  foregoing  clearly  shows  that  even 
without  the  Central  Arizona  Project  the 
Lower  Basin  Is  presently  using  more  water 
from  the  main  stream  than  would  be  sup- 
plied to  them  vmder  the  1922  Compact  by 
the  Upper  Basin,  when  development  therein 
is  complete,  and  that  this  excess  use  at  the 
present  time  from  the  main  stream  of  the 
Colorado  River  may  be  as  much  as  2.1  million 
acre-feet  annually.  The  Central  Arizona  Proj- 
ect as  proposed  In  the  legislation  being  con- 
sidered by  this  committee  would  require  an 
additional  1.2  to  2  million  acre-feet  and 
Nevada  proposes  to  utilize  0.3  million  acre- 
feet  per  year.  Increased  evaporation  losses 
connected  with  this  new  additional  develop- 
ment are  assvuned  to  be  offset  by  the  savings 
realized  from  the  proposed  channel  improve- 
ment program.  The  combined  total  of  all 
these  ultimate  demands  upon  the  main 
stream  in  the  Lower  Basin  is  11.1  million 
acre-feet  per  year,  and  even  If  we  assume  that 
California  will  cut  back  to  her  decreed  allo- 
cation of  4.4  nalllion  acre-feet,  the  demand 
would  still  be  10.5  million  acre-feet  per  year. 
or  nearly  3  million  acre-feet  per  year  In  ex- 
cess of  the  7.5  million  acre-feet  required  to 
be  delivered  to  the  Lower  Basin  at  L«e  Ferry. 
Wyoming  thinks  it  Is  both  legally  and  morally 
wrong  to  authorize  expensive  Federal  proj- 
ects in  the  Lower  Basin  which  depend  on  the 
availability  of  a  greater  portion  of  water  than 
the  Lower  Basin  entitlement. 

Dependence  on  upper  basin  water 

The  record  of  the  Hotise  hearings  concern- 
ing the  Colorado  River  Basin  project  legisla- 
tion during  both  sessions  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress and  also  during  the  present  session  of 
the  90th  Congress  Is  replete  with  references 
to  the  effect  that  the  water  supply  for  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  is  dependent  upon 
Upper  Basin  water  which  is  presently  in  ex- 
cess of  Upper  Basin  needs.  As  the  Upper  Basin 
develops,  the  water  supply  in  the  Lower  Basin 
will  progressively  diminish,  and  sometime 
within  the  next  30  years  the  siu-plus  of  water 
fio'wlng  from  the  Upper  Basin  to  the  Lower 
Basin  will  cease  to  exist,  providing  that  noth- 
ing is  done  to  thwart  the  normal  development 
of  the  Upper  Basin  region. 

Proposed  projects  within  the  State  of 

Colorado 

The  figures  developed  previously  showing 

existing   Lower  Basin  uses  Indicate   clearly 

that  demands  for  consumptive  use  of  Colo- 


rado River  water  exceed  existing  supplies. 
Thus,  Increased  use  demands  In  the  Lower 
Basin  win  only  be  met.  If  at  all,  by  shifting 
existing  shortages  to  another  region.  Water 
shortages  will  also  plague  the  various  States 
of  the  Upper  Basin.  Wyoming  must  be  both 
fair  and  consistent  in  opposing  any  scheme 
which  merely  shifts  known  existing  water 
shortages.  An  analysis  of  the  water  supply 
available  for  use  under  the  terms  of  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Compact  of  1948 
Indicates  that  the  State  of  Colorado  may 
be  In  excess  of  her  Compact  appwrtlonment 
of  Colorado  River  water  if  all  five  of  the 
projects  proposed  in  S.  1004  are  constructed. 
Therefore,  Wyoming  must  take  the  position 
that  construction  of  three  of  these  Colorado 
projects  should  be  deferred  until  the  con- 
struction of  Importation  works  adequate  to 
alleviate  the  water  shortages  of  the  entire 
Colorado  River  has  been  commenced. 

Wyoming's  analysis  of  the  available  water 
supply  in  the  Upper  Basin  is  set  out  fully  on 
pages  409-411  of  the  Senate  hearings  on 
S,  1004,  dated  May  2  through  5,  1967.  In 
summary,  the  total  depletions  of  Colorado 
River  water  within  the  State  of  Colorado  are 
as  follows: 

Thousand 
acre-feet 

Present  depletions 1.786 

Depletions  due  to  presently  authorized 

Federal  projects 140 

Probable  future  depletions 346 

Depletions  due  to  the  5  projects  pro- 
posed to  be  authorized  by  present 
legislation 378 


Total  Colorado  depletions 2.660 

Under  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
Compact,  Colorado's  share  of  the  Upper  Basin 
apportionment  amounts  to  51.75  percent  of 
the  total  amount  which  is  available  to  the 
Upper  Basin.  Based  on  the  4.7  million  acre- 
feet  annually  available  for  consumptive  use 
In  the  Upper  Basin  as  stated  In  the  Tipton  & 
Kalmbach  study  less  the  50.000  acre-feet  ap- 
portioned to  Arizona  from  the  Upper  Basin 
entitlement.  Colorado's  share  would  be  51.75 
percent  of  4.66  million  acre-feet,  or  only 
about  2.4  million  acre-feet  per  year. 

Comparing  the  previously  stated  estimates 
of  total  Colorado  depletions  of  the  Colorado 
River  including  the  five  proposed  new  proj- 
ects In  the  State  of  Colorado,  amounting  to 
2.65  million  acre-feet  per  annum,  with  the 
figure  of  2.4  million  acre-feet  to  which  Col- 
orado would  be  entitled  under  the  compact 
on  the  basis  of  the  previously  cited  figures 
from  the  Tipton  &  Kalmbach  report,  it  can 
be  seen  thai  Colorado  would  be  exceeding  her 
apportionment  by  about  250,000  acre-feet 
per  year.  Deferral  of  the  Dallas  Creek  proj- 
ect. West  Divide  project,  and  San  Miguel 
project  would  reduce  this  excess  to  about 
50,000  acre-feet  annually. 

Colorado  River  legislation  must  be  Te0onal 
in  scope 

The  Minority  views  which  I  have  signed 
on  S.  1004  discusses  in  depth  the  undisputed 
water  shortages  facing  the  entire  Colorado 
Rlvi^r  region.  That  report  emphasizes  the 
need  for  the  augmentation  of  water  to  meet 
these  shorta'^es. 

In  1965,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall,  testifying  before  the  House  Interior 
Committee  In  support  of  H.R.  4671.  as  intro- 
duced in  the  89th  Congress,  was  asked  the 
following  question  by  Congressman  Wyatt 
of  Oregon:  "Has  the  Bureau  or  has  the  De- 
partment any  opinion  as  to  the  inevitability 
of  augmenting  the  Colorado  water  system 
from  other  water  resources?" 

Secretary  Udall  answered:  "I  think  we  have 
made  the  one  major  point;  That  when  one 
looks  30.  40.  50  years  ahead  the  entire  region, 
the  Upper  Basin  as  well  as  the  Lower  Basin. 
will  run  Into  shortages  and  be  In  difficulty. 
Therefore,  we  think  it  is  a  major  assumption 
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that  the  prudent  thing  to  do  for  the  Nation. 
In  terms  of  reeouree  planning.  Is  to  look  to 
augmentation,  yes." 

Congreoaman  Wyatt  then  asked:  •••••! 
irould  like  to  ask  you.  In  this  connection.  It 
the  Bureau  or  11  the  Department  has  con- 
ducted any  extensive  studies  on  diverting  the 
water  from  the  Columbia  River  below  the 
BonnevlUe  Dam  to  the  Southwest." 

Secretary  Udall  answered:  "Obviously, 
Congrcasman.  we  have  not;  we  do  not  have 
any  stodlea  of  any  detail,  otherwise  we  could 
present  more  facts  to  you.  But  I  think.  Just 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  very  quick,  rough 
reconnaissance,  basically  what  engineers  and 
reclamation  experts  could  gather  from  a 
study  of  the  bare  bones  of  the  thing.  It  Is 
obvloiis  that — there  are  many  things  that  are 
very  desirable  about  diverting  from  the  Co- 
lumbia below  BonnevlUe.  No.  1 — as  distin- 
guished from  northern  California,  for  ex- 
ample, because,  although  there  are  two  or 
three  fine  smaller  rivers  In  the  northern 
California,  they  don't  have  the  quantity 
which  you  have  in  the  Columbia— you  could 
take  2^  million  acre-feet,  for  example,  which 
Is  about  1.5  percent  of  the  total  water  of  the 
Columbia.  The  Columbia  is  the  great  river 
of  the  West.  It  is  the  great  river  of  the  coun- 
try In  a  way.  Therelore.  could  you  take  that 
quantity,  you  could  take  1,  2,  3  percent  of 
the  water  out  of  the  Columbia  River  estuary 
without  doing  harm  to  the  other  values  that 
are  present.  This  is  the  type  of  thing  you 
could  study  and  you  could  also  study  what 
benefits  to  the  Northwest  would  be  gained. 
I  thlixk  the  people  in  the  Northwest  might  be 
surprised  what  you  would  come  up  with  in 
terms  of  actual  concrete  beneflts."  i  Hearings 
on  HJl.  4671  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  House  of 
Representatives,  89th  Cong,,  Sxst  sess.  (1965) . 
pp.  135-137.) 

When.  In  February  of  this  year.  Secretary 
Udall  abandoned  all  attempts  to  find  a  re- 
gional solution  to  the  water  shortage  prob- 
lem of  the  Colorado  River,  the  States  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Secretary's  home  SUte  of  Arizona,  were 
predictably  shocked,  angered,  and  dismayed 
In  recent  years  Wyoming  has  described  and 
advocated  five  basic  elements  It  considered 
essential  for  any  Colorado  River  legislation. 
Not  one  of  these  elements  U  now  included  in 
S.  10O4. 

During  the  course  of  the  executive  session 
naark-up  of  S.  10O4.  I  presented  to  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  an  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  to  3.  1004.  amendment 
No.  313,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague 
from  Wyoming,  Senator  McGee.  This  sub- 
stitute bill  would  have  provided  for  the  Ave 
fundamental  provisions  which  Wyoming  has 
consistently  recommended  to  the  Congress. 
These  provisions  are  as  follows: 

"(1)  There  should  be  authorized,  concur- 
rently with  the  Central  Arizona  Project,  a 
project  which  wUl  Import  Into  the  Colorado 
River  drainage  or  its  service  area.  suCBclent 
water  to  satisfy  the  Mexican  Treaty  burden. 
The  cost  of  this  Importation  project  should 
be  a  nonreimbursable  obligation  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

"(2)  In  conjunction  with  the  foregoing, 
there  should  be  provision  for  an  Immediate 
reconnaissance  study  of  all  possible  sources 
of  augmentation  of  the  water  supply  of  the 
Colorado  River  system.  The  satisfaction  of 
the  Mexican  Treaty  burden  would  only  par- 
tially solve  the  water  supply  problem  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin,  and  the  long-range 
need  for  further  augmentation  will  still  ex- 
ist even  after  the  first  provision  has  been 
fulfUled. 

"(3)  As  an  Integral  part  of  any  Colorado 
River  Basin  project  authorization,  there 
should  be  sufficient  revenue-producing  fea- 
tures to  assure  adequate  financing  of  the 
augmentation  measures  needed  to  supple- 
ment the  water  supply  in  the  drainage. 


"(4)  The  authorization  of  the  San  Miguel 
project.  West  Divide  project,  and  the  Dallas 
Creek  project  In  the  State  of  Colorado  should 
be  conditioned  upon  completion  of  the  Im- 
FKirtatlon  project  to  relieve  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  of  the  Mexican  Treaty  burden. 

"(5)  If  a  priority  to  the  consumptive  use 
of  4.4  million  acre-feet  annually  is  granted 
to  California  by  Arizona.  It  should  be  clearly 
stated  that  such  priority  involves  only  those 
two  States  and  does  not  Involve  any  grant- 
ing of  priority  to  Callforma  by  the  upper 
basin." 

Unfortunately,  this  substitute  was  rejected 
by  the  Committee. 

A  further  substitute,  amendment  No.  214, 
was  also  offered  Jointly  by  Senators  Kuchel 
and  AUott  which  would  have  provided  some 
measure  of  assurance  that  regional  solutions 
would  be  sought  through  augmenUiitlon  pro- 
grams. Since  thl.s  substitute  was  far  prefer- 
able from  a  regional  fxjlnt  of  view  to  the 
limited  provisions  of  S.  1004.  I  supported  It 
m  conrunlttee.  Unfortunately,  It  too  was  de- 
feated. 

Conclusion 

In  view  of  the  mounting  demands  which 
will  be  mode  upon  the  inadequate  water 
supplies  of  the  Colorado  River.  Wyoming 
believes  that  the  Congress  now  more  than 
ever  before  must  give  full  attention  to  the 
Interstate  compacts  wliich  it  has  previously 
ratified  apportiomng  the  water  between  the 
various  states  of  the  basin.  The  realities  of 
the  yield  of  this  river  and  the  obligations 
which  has  been  placed  upon  It  must  no 
longer  be  ignored.  In  our  view.  It  Is  uncon- 
scionable to  propose  to  the  Congress,  as  Is 
done  in  3.  1004,  that  the  interests  of  an  en- 
tire region  be  mode  to  suffer  while  singular 
beneflts  are  brought  to  one  State.  This  ad- 
ministration sponsored  proposal  reported 
out  of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  rejects 
all  of  the  years  of  work  that  have  gone  into 
achieving  a  realistic  and  responsible  ap- 
proach for  a  baslnwlde  development  program 
which  would  have  treated  with  equity  all  of 
the   States   In    the   Color.ido   River   Basin. 

It  Is  Important  that  Wyoming's  legal  and 
moral  position  with  respect  to  this  much 
tortured  river  be  made  as  clear  as  possible. 
It  Is  also  Important  to  realize  that  Wyoming 
has  no  qualms  about  the  correctness  of  her 
position.  The  Central  Arizona  Project  bill  as 
reported  out  by  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee would  place  In  Jeopardy  the  future 
meaningful  development  of  the  entire  Col- 
orado River  Basin.  We  denounce  such  Irre- 
sponsible legislation  and  we  urge  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  this  leg- 
islation proposes  to  bring  Immediate  re- 
lief to  the  water  needs  of  Arizona,  but  it 
does  so  at  the  expense  of  the  long-range 
interests  of  all  of  the  States,  including 
Arizona,  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 
The  bill  represents  a  serious  threat  to  the 
proper  economic  development  of  the  en- 
tire seven-State  Colorado  River  Basin, 
and  destroys  the  best  Interests  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

Let  me  say  to  those  Senators  who  may 
be  listening  that  the  Colorado  River  Is  a 
"water-short"  river.  In  brief,  this  means 
that  there  ■will  not  be  enough  water  In 
the  Colorado  River  to  satisfy  the  legal 
demands  for  water  which  will  be  made 
by  each  of  the  seven  States  In  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  The  central  Arizona 
project  as  proposed  in  S.  1004  would  rely 
on  water  borrowed  from  the  upper  basin 
States,  principally  Colorado.  Wyoming, 
and  Utah.  In  the  near  future,  these 
upper  basin  States  will  want  to  put  this 
water  to  use  In  their  own  States.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  withdrawing  water 
being  used  at  the  time  by  the  proposed 


central  Arizona  project,  thus  rendering 
it  bankrupt,  or  by  importing  water  into 
the  system  from  outside  sources. 

Those  who  have  supported  a  regional 
solution  for  this  dilemma,  such  as  the 
Senators  from  California,  Colorado, 
Utah,  and  Wyoming,  have  urged  that 
we  provide  now  in  this  Congress  for  the 
importation  of  water  into  the  Colorado 
River  system.  Similar  legislation  was 
urged  by  both  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  L.  Udall  and  the  State  of  Arizona 
in  April  of  1964.  At  ttiat  time  Secretary 
Udall  said: 

The  water  supply  problems  of  the  various 
sectors  of  the  Pacific  Southwest  comprise.  In 
fact,  but  one  common  closely  interrelated 
problem.  It  follows  that  there  should  be  a 
common,  comprehensive,  and  coordinated  so- 
lution. The  answer  to  the  water  problems  of 
the  Pacific  Southwest  does  not  lie  In  a  series 
of  Independent,  uncoordinated  actions.  This 
can  only  lead  to  continued  controversy  and 
stalemate. 

This  year  the  administration,  through 
Secretary  Udall,  has  abandoned  all  of 
the  elements  necessary  for  bringing  so- 
lution to  the  water  shortages  of  the  basin 
area.  With  his  usual  brilliance.  Senator 
Kuchel  characterized  the  reversal  by 
Secretary  Udall  as  a  "bewildering  intel- 
lectual somersault  "  Instead,  S.  1004  now 
merely  brings  relief  which  will  be  tem- 
porary at  best,  to  Secretary  Udall's  home 
State  of  Arizona. 

Authorization  of  the  stripped-do'wn 
Arizona  project  reported  out  of  the  com- 
mittee would  be  the  epitome  of  uncoordi- 
nated action.  Secretary  Udall's  latest 
proposal,  embodied  in  S.  1004.  is  now  gen- 
erating the  basinwide  controversy  that 
he  himself  predicted.  The  predictable  re- 
sults of  enactment  of  this  bill  will  be  a 
bankrupt  river  and  a  crippling  of  present 
water  uses  and  potential  development  in 
other  States  of  the  basin. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
people  in  the  States  of  California.  Colo- 
rado, Utah,  and  my  own  State  of  Wyo- 
ming, received  the  news  of  Secretary 
Udall's  reversal  with  shock,  with  dismay, 
and  with  anger. 

In  1965.  Secretary  Udall,  testifying  be- 
fore the  House  Interior  Committee  in 
support  of  H.R.  4671,  as  Introduced  in  the 
89th  Congress,  was  asked  the  following 
question  by  Representative  Wyatt  of 
Oregon: 

Has  the  Bureau  or  has  the  Department  any 
opinion  as  to  the  inevitability  of  augmenting 
the  Colorado  water  system  from  other  water 
resources? 

Secretary  Udall  answered: 

I  think  we  have  made  tlie  one  major  point: 
That  when  one  looks  30,  40,  50  years  ahead 
the  entire  region,  the  Upper  Basin  as  well  as 
the  Lower  Basin,  will  run  Into  shortages  and 
be  In  difficulty.  Therefore,  we  think  It  Is  a 
major  assumption  that  the  prudent  thing 
to  do  for  the  Nation,  In  terms  of  resource 
planning,  is  to  look  to  augmentation,  yes. 

Representative  Wyatt  then  asked: 
I  would  like  to  ask  you.  In  this  connec- 
tion, if  the  Bxireau  or  If  the  Department 
has  conducted  any  extensive  studies  on 
diverting  the  water  from  the  Columbia  River 
below  the  Bonneville  Dam  to  the  South- 
west. 

Secretary  Udall  answered: 

Obviously,  Congressman,  we  have  not;  we 
do  not  have  any  studies  of  any  detail,  other- 
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wise  we  could  present  more  facta  to  you. 
But  I  think  Just  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
ver}'  quick,  rough  reconnaissance,  basically 
what  engineers  and  reclamation  experts 
could  gather  from  a  study  of  the  bare  bones 
of  the  thing,  It  Is  obvious  that — there  are 
many  things  that  are  very  desirable  about 
diverting  from  the  Colimibla  below  Bon- 
neville. No.  1 — as  distinguished  from  North- 
ern California,  for  example,  because,  al- 
though there  are  two  or  three  fine  smaller 
rivers  in  the  northern  California,  they  don't 
have  the  quantity  which  you  have  in  the 
Columbia— you  could  take  2.5  million  acre- 
feet,  for  example,  which  Is  about  1.5  percent 
of  the  total  water  of  the  Columbia.  The 
Columbia  Is  the  great  river  of  the  West,  It 
Is  the  great  river  of  the  country  In  a  way. 
Therefore,  could  you  take  that  quantity,  you 
oould  take  1,  2.  3  percent  of  the  water  out 
of  the  Columbia  River  estuary  vrtthout  doing 
harm  to  the  other  values  that  are  present. 
This  Is  the  type  of  thing  you  could  study 
and  you  could  also  study  what  benefits  to 
the  Northwest  would  be  gained.  I  think  the 
people  In  the  Northwest  might  be  surprised 
what  you  would  come  up  with  in  terms  of 
actual   concrete  benefits. 

These  are  the  words  of  Secretary 
Udall. 

In  response  to  the  obvious  need  for 
regional  solutions,  Wyoming  has  consist- 
ently recommended  to  the  Congress 
five  fundamental  provisions  for  any 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  project 
legislation.  These  provisions  are  as 
follows : 

First.  There  should  be  authorized, 
concurrently  with  the  central  Arizona 
project,  a  project  which  will  import  into 
the  Colorado  River  drainage  or  its  serv- 
ice area,  sufiQcient  water  to  satisfy  the 
Mexican  Treaty  burden.  The  cost  of  this 
importation  project  should  be  a  non- 
reimbursable obligation  of  the  United 
States. 

Second.  In  conjunction  with  the  fore- 
going, there  should  be  provision  for  an 
immediate  reconnaissance  study  of  all 
possible  sources  of  augmentation  of  the 
water  supply  of  the  Colorado  River  sys- 
tem. The  satisfaction  of  the  Mexican 
Treaty  burden  would  only  partially  solve 
the  water  supply  problem  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin,  and  the  long-range 
need  for  further  augmentation  will  still 
exist  even  after  the  first  provision  has 
been  fulfilled. 

Third.  As  an  Integral  part  of  any 
Colorado  River  Basin  project  authoriza- 
tion, there  should  be  sufQcient  revenue- 
producing  features  to  assure  adequate 
financing  of  the  augmentation  measures 
needed  to  supplement  the  water  supply 
in  the  drainage. 

Fourth.  The  authorization  of  the  San 
Miguel  project,  West  Divide  project,  and 
the  Dallas  Creek  project  in  the  State  of 
Colorado  should  be  conditioned  upon 
completion  of  the  importation  project  to 
relieve  the  Colorado  River  Basin  of  the 
Mexican  Treaty  burden. 

Fifth.  If  a  priority  to  the  consumptive 
use  of  4.4  million  acre-feet  annually  is 
granted  to  California  by  Arizona,  it 
should  be  clearly  stated  that  such  prior- 
ity involves  only  those  two  States  and 
does  not  involve  any  granting  of  priority 
to  California  by  the  Upper  Basin. 

These  five  fundamental  elements  were 
Included  in  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  complete  substitute  which  was  of- 
fered in  the  Interior  Committee  by  my- 


self, and  which  is  supported  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeI. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  full  text  of  amendment 
No.  213  to  S.  1004  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  amendment 
No.  213  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"TITLE    I— COLORADO    RIVER    BASIN 
PROJECT:    OBJECTIVES 

"See.  101.  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  'Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act'. 

"Sec.  102.  The  Congress  recognizes  that  the 
present  and  growing  water  shortages  In  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  constitute  urgent  prob- 
lems of  national  concern,  and  accordingly 
authorizes  and  directs  the  National  Water 
Commission  and  the  Water  Resources 
Council,  established  by  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  (Public  Law  89-80),  to  give 
highest  priority  to  the  preparation  of  a 
plan  and  program  for  the  relief  of  such 
shortages.  In  consultation  with  the  States 
and  Federal  entitles  affected,  as  provided  In 
this  Act.  This  program  is  declared  to  be  few 
the  purposes,  among  others,  of  regulating 
the  flow  of  the  Colorado  River;  controlling 
floods;  Improving  navigation;  providing  for 
the  storage  and  delivery  of  the  waters  of  the 
Colorado  River  for  reclamation  of  lands,  In- 
cluding supplemental  water  supplies,  for 
municipal,  industrial,  and  other  beneficial 
purposes;  Improving  water  quality;  provid- 
ing for  basic  public  outdoor  recreation  f aclU. 
ties;  Improving  conditions  for  fish  and  wild- 
life; and  the  generation  and  sale  of  hydro- 
electric power  as  an  Incident  of  the  foregoing 
purposes. 

"TITLE  n — SOUTHWEST  INVESTIGATIONS 
AND  PLANNING 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Council,  in  consultation 
with  the  Commission,  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  procedure  prescribed  In  section  103 
of  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act,  shall 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  follow- 
ing the  effective  date  of  this  Act  establish 
principles,  standards,  and  procedures  for  the 
program  of  Investigations  and  submittal  of 
plans  and  reports  authorized  by  this  section 
and  section  203.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Secretary'), 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commission,  In 
conformity  with  the  principles,  standards. 
and  procedures  so  estabUsbed,  is  authorized 
and  directed  to— 

"(1)  prepare  estimates  of  the  long-range 
water  supply  available  for  consumptive  use 
In  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  of  current  water 
requirements  therein,  and  of  the  rate  of 
growth  of  water  requirements  therein  to  at 
least  the  year  2030; 

"(2)  Investigate  sources  and  means  of  sup- 
plying water  to  meet  the  current  and  an- 
ticipated water  requirements  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin,  Including  reductions  In  losses, 
Importations  from  sources  outside  the  natu- 
ral drainage  basin  of  the  Colorado  River 
system,  desalination;  weather  modification, 
and  other  means; 

"(3)  investigate  projects  within  the  lower 
basin  of  the  Colorado  River,  including  proj- 
ects on  tributaries  of  the  Colorado  River, 
where  undeveloped  water  supplies  are  avail- 
able or  can  be  made  available  by  replacement 
or  exchange; 

"(4)  undertake  investigations.  In  coopera- 
tion with  other  concerned  agencies,  of  the 
feaslbUlty  of  proposed  development  plans  In 
maintaining  an  adequate  water  quality 
throughout  the  Colorado  River  Basin; 

"(5)  Investigate  means  of  providing  for 
prudent  water  conservation  practices  to  per- 
mit maximum  beneficial  utilization  of  avail- 
able water  supplies  In  the  Colorado  River 
Basin; 


"(6)  investigate  and  prepare  estimates  of 
the  long-range  water  supply  In  States  and 
areas  from  which  water  may  be  imported  Into 
the  Colorado  River  system,  together  with 
estimates  of  the  probable  ultimate  require- 
ments for  water  vrlthin  those  States  and 
areas  of  origin,  for  all  purposes,  Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  consumptive  use,  navi- 
gation, river  regulation,  power,  enhancement 
of  fishery  resources,  pollution  control,  and 
disposal  of  WEistes  to  the  ocean,  and  esti- 
mates of  the  quantities  of  water,  If  any,  that 
will  be  available  in  excess  of  such  require- 
ments in  the  States  and  areas  of  origin  for 
exportation  to  the  Colorado  River  system; 
and 

"(7)  investigate  current  and  anticipated 
water  requirements  of  areas  outside  the 
natural  drainage  areas  of  the  Colorado  River 
system  which  feasibly  can  be  served  from 
Importation  facilities  en  route  to  the  Colo- 
rado River  system. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  prepare  reconnaissance  reports  of 
a  staged  plan  or  plans  for  projects  adequate 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section.  In  conformity  with  section 
202." 

"(c)  The  plan  for  the  first  stage  of  works 
to  meet  the  future  requirements  of  the  areas 
of  deficiency  and  surplus  as  determined  from 
studies  performed  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  import 
works  necessary  to  provide  two  million  five 
hundred  thousand  acre-feet  annually  for 
use  from  the  main  stream  of  the  Colorado 
River  below  Lee  Ferry,  including  satisfac- 
tion of  the  obligations  of  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty  and  losses  of  water  associated  with 
the  performance  of  that  treaty.  Plans  for  Im- 
port works  for  the  first  stage  may  also  In- 
clude facilities  to  provide  water  in  the 
following  additional  quantities: 

"(1)  Up  to  two  million  acre-feet  annually 
In  the  Colorado  River  for  use  in  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Basin; 

"(2)  Up  to  two  million  acre-feet  annually 
In  the  Colorado  River  system  for  use  in  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin,  directly  or 
by  exchange: 

"(3)  Such  additional  quantities,  not  to 
exceed  two  million  acre-feet  annually,  as 
the  Secretary  finds  may  be  required  and 
marketable  In  areas  which  can  be  served  by 
said  lmp)ortatlon  facilities  en  route  to  the 
Colorado  River  system. 

"(d)  The  Congress  declares  that  the  satis- 
faction of  the  requirements  of  the  Mexican 
Water  Treaty  constitutes  a  national  obli- 
gation. Accordingly,  the  States  of  the  upper 
dlvUlon  (Colorado,  New  Mexico.  Utah,  and 
Wyoming)  and  States  of  the  lower  division 
(Arizona,  California,  and  Nevada)  shall  be 
relieved  from  all  obligations  which  may  have 
been  imposed  upon  them  by  article  III(c)  of 
the  Colorado  River  compact  when  the  Presi- 
dent Issues  the  proclamation  specified  in  sec- 
tion 305(b)  of  this  Act. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  annually 
to  the  Commission,  the  President,  and  the 
Congress  reports  covering  progress  on  the 
Investigations  and  reports  authorized  by  this 
section. 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  In  planning  works  to  Impwrt 
water  into  the  Colorado  River  system  from 
sources  outside  the  natiiral  drainage  areas 
of  the  system,  the  Secretary  shall  make  pro- 
vision for  adequate  and  equitable  protection 
of  the  interests  of  the  States  and  areas  of 
origin.  Including  (in  the  case  of  works  to 
import  water  for  use  in  the  lower  basin  of 
the  Colorado  River)  assistance  from  the 
development  fund  established  by  title  IV 
of  thU  Act.  to  the  end  that  water  supplies 
may  be  available  for  use  therein  twlequate 
to  satisfy  their  tiltlmate  requirements  at 
prices  to  users  not  adversely  aflected  by  the 
exportation  of  water  to  the  Colorado  River 
system. 

■■(b)  All  requirements,  present  or  future, 
for  water  within  any  State  lying  wholly  or 
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In  part  within  the  drainage  area  of  any  river 
baaln  knd  from  which  water  Is  exported  by 
works  planned  pursuant  to  thla  Act  shall 
have  a  priority  of  right  in  perpetuity  to  the 
uae  of  the  waters  of  that  rUer  baaln,  (or 
all  purposes,  as  against  the  uses  of  the 
water  delivered  by  means  of  such  exportation 
works,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  Inter- 
state agreement 

"8k:.  303.  (a)  Within  three  years  from  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  proceed  with  the  preparation  of  a 
feasibility  report  on  the  first  stage  of  the 
staged  plan  of  importation  development  If 
he  finds,  on  the  basis  of  reconnaissance  In- 
vestigations pursuant  to  section  201,  that  a 
water  supply  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the 
area  of  origin  exists,  benefits  of  the  proposed 
first  stage  exceed  costs,  and  repayment  can  be 
made  in  accordance  with  titles  ITI  and  rv  of 
this  Act  Such  feaalblMty  report  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Commission  and  to  the 
affected  States  nnd  Federal  agencies  within 
four  years  from  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 

"(b)  After  receipt  of  the  comjTienta  of 
the  Commission  and  affected  States  and 
Federal  agencies  on  such  feasibility  report. 
but  within  five  years  of  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act.  the  Importation  works  covered  by 
the  Secretary's  findings  shall  be  deemed  au- 
thorized and  sh.iU  be  Immediately  under- 
taken by  the  Secre'ary,  If  the  Secretary  finds 
that  such  Importations  have  engineering 
and  economic  feasibility  and  that  the  bene- 
fits exceed  the  estimated  c  >st  of  construc- 
tion. But  If  the  benefits  do  not  exceed  said 
total  estimated  cost,  then  s.iid  works  may  be 
undertaken  by  the  Secretary  only  after  pro- 
vision therefor  has  been  made  by  act  of 
Congress  enacted  after  the  Secretary  has 
submitted  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress  the  report   and   findings   Involved. 

"Sec  204.  There  are  hereby  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  siich  sums  ^us  are  required 
to  carry  out   the  purposes  of  this   title 

"TITLE  III— AUTHORIZED  UNITS  PRO- 
TECTION  OP  EXISTING   USES 

"Src  301.  The  Secretary  shall  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  '.ower  basin  units 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  project  'herein 
referred  to  as  the  pro|ecfi.  described  In 
sections  302,   303    304.   305.    and   306 

"Sec.  303.  The  main  stream  reservoir  divi- 
sion shall  consist  of  the  Hualapal  (formerly 
known  as  Bridge  Canyon*  unit.  Including  a 
dam.  reservoir,  powerplant,  transmission  fa- 
cilities, and  appurtenant  works,  and  the 
Coconino  and  Parla  River  sllt-detentlon 
reservoirs:  Provided  That  (1)  Hualapal  Dam 
shall  be  constructed  so  as  to  impound  water 
at  a  normal  surface  elevation  of  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  slxty-slx  feet  above 
mean  sea  level.  r2>  fluctuations  In  the 
reservoir  level  shall  be  restricted,  so  far  as 
practicable,  to  a  regimen  of  ten  feet.  i3) 
this  Act  shall  not  be  construed  to  authorize 
any  diversion  of  water  from  Hualapal  Reser- 
voir except  for  Incidental  uses  In  the  Im- 
mediate vicinity.  (41  before  Initiating  con- 
struction of  the  Hualapal  Diun  and  appur- 
tenant hydroelectric  generating  facilities 
and  transmission  lines  the  Secretary  shall 
certify  to  the  United  States  Congress  that. 
In  bla  Judgment,  contracta  or  letters  decl.nr- 
tng  an  Intent  to  contract  In  accnrdanc*  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  ore  In  existence 
to  provide  revenues  adequate  to  pay  all 
expenses  of  operatlrvn  and  maintenance  of 
said  works  Incurred  by  th?  United  States 
and  to  repay  all  reimbursable  coets.  Includ- 
ing applicable  Interest  costs,  of  said  dam  and 
hydroelectric  generating  facilities,  within 
fifty  years  from  the  date  of  completion  of 
said  works,  and  '5»  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  continue  to  a  conclusion 
the  engineering  and  e<nnom!c  studies  and 
negotiations  with  any  non-Federal  entitles 
with  respect  to  constructing  and  operating 
the  hydroelectric  generating  and  transmis- 
sion fadlltlea  to  be  Installed  at  or  In  con- 


nection with  Hualapal  Dam  and  Reservoir 
as  a  combined  hydru-pump  storage  peaking 
plant  and,  not  later  than  eighteen  months 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
report  the  results  of  such  negotiations.  In- 
cluding the  terms  of  proposed  iimendments, 
if  any.  that  may  be  reached,  together  with 
his  recommendations  therein,  which  agree- 
ments. If  any,  shall  not  become  etfecdve  until 
approved  by  Congress.  The  Congress  hereby 
dc'.lares  that  the  construction  of  the 
Hu.Uapal  D;un  herein  authorized  Is  consist- 
ent with  the  Act  of  February  26,  1919  (40 
Stat.  11751. 

"Sec.  303  lai  As  fair  and  reasonable  pay- 
ment for  the  permanent  use  by  the  United 
States  of  not  more  than  twenty-hve  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  necessary  fi)r  the  construction,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  the  Hualapal 
unit,  said  land  being  a  part  of  the  tract  set 
aside  and  reserved  by  the  Exx'Utl. e  order  of 
January  4.  1883.  f  T  the  use  and  occupancy 
of  the  Hualapal  Tribe  of  Axiztma  i  1  Kappler. 
Indian  Laws  and  Treaties,  804 1 .  $16,398,000 
shall  be  transferred  in  the  Treasury  during 
construction  of  the  unit,  to  the  credit  of 
the  Hualapal  Tribe  from  funds  appropriated 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  for  construction  of  the  project 
and,  when  so  transferred,  shall  draw  inter- 
est at  the  rate  of  4  per  centum  per  innum 
until  expended  The  funds  so  transferred 
may  be  expended.  Invested,  or  reinvested 
pursuant  to  plans,  programs,  and  agree- 
ments duly  adopted  or  entered  into  by  the 
Hualapal  Tribe,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary,  In  accordance  with  the  tribal 
constitution  and  charter. 

"lb)  .\s  part  of  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  the  Hualapal  unit,  the  Secretary 
shall  (li  construct  a  pa-.cd  road,  having  a 
minimum  width  of  twenty-eight  feet,  from 
Peach  Springs.  Arizona,  through  and  along 
Peach  Springs  Canyon  within  the  Hualapal 
Indian  Reservation,  to  provide  al!-weatlier 
access  to  the  Hualapal  Reservoir:  and  (2) 
make  available  to  the  Hualapal  Tribe  up  to 
twenty-five  thousand  kilowatts  and  up  to 
one  hundred  million  kilowatt-hours  annu- 
ally of  fxiwer  from  the  Hualapal  unit  at  the 
lowest  rate  established  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  sale  of  firm  power  from  said  unit  for 
the  u.se  of  preferential  customers;  Proijdrd. 
That  the  tribe  may  resell  ruch  power  only 
to  u.sers  within  the  Hualapil  Reservation 
Proiidcd  furthrr.  That  the  Hualapal  Tribal 
Council  shall  notify  the  Secretary  in  writ- 
ing of  the  reasonable  powor  requirements 
of  the  tribe  up  to  the  maximum  herein 
specified,  for  each  three-year  period  in  ad- 
vance beginning  with  the  elite  upon  which 
po*er  from  the  Hualapal  vinit  becomes 
available  for  sale  Power  not  so  reserved 
may  be  disposed  of  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
betieflt  of  the  development  fund. 

"(r)  Except  as  to  such  lands  which  the 
.Secretary  determines  are  required  f'jr  the 
Hualapal  Dam  and  Reservoir  ?ite  nnd  the 
construction  of  the  operating  camp.s;tc  and 
townslte,  all  minerals  of  any  kind  what-^o- 
ever.  including  oil  and  gas  hut  excluding 
sand  and  gravel  and  other  building  and  con- 
struction m.iterlals.  within  the  areas  u.sed 
by  the  United  States  piirsiiant  to  this  ser- 
tlon  are  hereby  reserved  to  the  Hu.ilnp'.i 
Tribe-  Provided.  That  no  permit,  license 
lease,  or  other  document  covering  the  ex- 
ploration for  or  the  extractl'in  of  sucti  mln- 
er.ils  shall  be  granted  by  the  tribe  nor  shall 
the  tribe  conduct  such  operations  for  Its 
own  account  except  under  such  conditions 
and  with  such  stipulations  as  :ire  necessary 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
In  the  construction,  operation,  ard  mainte- 
nance of  the  Hualapal  'inl' 

"(d>  The  Hualapal  Tribe  shall  h.'»ve  the 
exclusive  right.  If  requested  In  wrltlr.g  bv 
the  tribe,  to  develop  the  recreation  potential 
of,  and  shall  have  the  exclusive  right  to  con- 


trol access  to.  the  reservoir  shoreline  adjacent 
to  the  reservation,  subject  to  conditions  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  for  use  of  the 
reservoir  to  protect  the  operation  of  the 
project.  Any  recreation  development  estab- 
lished by  the  tribe  shall  be  consistent  with 
the  Secretary's  rules  and  regulations  to  pro- 
tect the  overall  recreation  development  of 
the  project.  The  tribe  and  the  members 
thereof  shall  have  nonexclusive  personal 
rights  to  hunt  and  fish  on  the  reservoir  with- 
out charge,  but  shall  have  no  right  to  ex- 
clude others  from  the  reservoir  except  as 
to  these  who  seek  to  g.iln  access  through  the 
Hualapal  Reservation,  nor  the  right  to  re- 
quire payments  tiD  the  tribe  except  for  the 
use  of  tribal  lands  or  facilities:  i*rovi<le<I, 
That  under  no  circumstances  will  the  Huala- 
pal Tribe  make  any  charge,  or  extract  any 
compensation,  or  In  any  other  manner  restrict 
the  access  or  use  of  the  paved  road  to  be 
constructed  within  the  Hualapal  Indian 
Reservation  pursuant  to  this  Act.  The  use 
by  the  public  of  the  water  areas  of  the 
project  shall  be  pursuant  to  such  rules  and 
regulations  as   the   Secretary   may   prescribe. 

"(e)  Except  as  limited  by  the  foregoing, 
the  Hualapal  Tribe  shall  have  the  right  to 
use  and  occupy  the  area  of  the  Hualapal  unit 
within  the  Hualapal  Reservation  for  all  pur- 
poses not  inconsistent  with  the  construction, 
oper.ition.  Hnd  maintenance  of  the  project 
and  townslte.  Inclvidlng.  but  not  limited  to. 
the  right  to  lease  such  lands  for  farming, 
grazing,  and  business  purposes  to  members 
or  nonniembers  of  the  tribe  and  the  power 
to  dispose  of  all  minerals  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (c)  hereof 

"(f)  Upon  a  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary that  all  or  any  part  of  the  lands  utilized 
by  the  United  Stales  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(a)  of  this  section  is  no  longer  necessary  for 
purposes  of  the  project,  such  lands  shall  be 
restored  to  the  Hualapal  Tribe  for  Its  full 
use  and  ijccupancy, 

"(g)  No  part  of  any  expenditures  made 
by  the  United  Sta'es.  and  no  reservation  by 
or  restoration  to  the  Hualap.d  Tribe  of  the 
use  of  land  under  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  charged  by  the  United 
States  as  an  offset  or  counterclaim  against 
any  cl.iim  of  the  Hualapal  Tribe  against  the 
United  Stales  other  than  claims  arising  out 
of  the  utilization  of  lands  for  the  project: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  payment  of 
moneys  and  other  benefits  as  set  forth  herein 
sh."!!!  constitute  full,  fa:r,  and  reasonable 
payment  for  the  permanent  use  of  the  lands 
by  the  United  States 

"(h)  All  funds  authorized  by  this  section 
to  be  paid  or  tr;in.sf erred  to  t.ie  Hualapal 
Tribe,  and  any  per  capita  distribution  de- 
rived therefrom,  shall  be  exempt  from  all 
forms  of  State  and  Federal  Incone  taxes 

"(I)  No  payments  il-.all  be  marli.  ,r  benefits 
conferre<l  as  set  forth  In  this  section  until  the 
provisions  hereof  have  been  accepted  by  the 
Hualapal  Tribe  through  a  resolution  duly 
adopted  by  it.'^  irih  il  council.  In  the  event 
such  resolution  is  not  r.dopted  within  six 
months  from  the  ctloctlve  date  of  this  Act, 
and  litigation  thereafter  Is  Instituted  regard- 
Intr  the  use  by  the  Unl'LCd  States  of  lands 
within  the  H'.ialapal  Reservation  or  payment 
therefor,  the  amounts  of  the  payments  pro- 
vided herein  and  the  other  benefits  set  out 
shall  n  -t  be  regarded  as  evidencing  value 
or  as  recognizing  any  rlglit  of  the  tribe  to 
compensation, 

"Sec  304  la)  The  contr.tl  .Arizona  unit 
shall  consist  of  the  following  principal  works: 
( 1  )  a  system  of  main  conduits  and  canals, 
Including  a  main  canal  and  pumping  plants 
(Granite  Reef  aqueduct  and  pumping 
plants),  for  dlvertln'*  and  carrying  water 
from  Lake  H.ivasu  to  Orme  Dam  or  suitable 
alternative,  which  system  shall  have  a  capac- 
ity of  two  thous^incl  Hve  hundred  cubic  feet 
per  second  i.\\  i.nlcss  the  definite  plan  re- 
port of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  shows 
that  additional  capacity  (11   will  proviile  an 
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unproved  benefit -to- cost  ratio  and  (11)  will 
enhance  the  ability  of  the  central  Arizona 
unit  to  divert  water  from  the  main  stream 
to  which  Arizona  Is  entitled  and  (B)  unless 
the  Secretary  finds  that  the  additional  cost 
resulting  from  such  additional  capacity  can 
be  financed  by  funds  from  sources  other 
than  the  funds  credited  to  the  development 
fund  pursuant  to  section  403  of  this  Act 
and  without  charge,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  water  users  or  power  customers  In  the 
States  of  California  and  Nevada;  (2)  Orme 
Dam  and  Reservoir  and  power-pumping  plant 
or  suitable  alternative;  (3)  Buttes  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  which  shall  be  so  operated  as  to 
not  prejudice  the  rights  of  any  user  In  and 
to  the  waters  of  the  Gila  River  as  those 
rights  are  set  forth  In  the  decree  entered 
by  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Arizona  on  June  29,  1935,  In 
United  States  against  Gtla  Valley  Irriga- 
tion District  and  others  (Globe  Equity  Num- 
ber 59  ) ;  (4)  Hooker  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
which  shall  be  constructed  to  nn  Initial  ca- 
pacity of  ninety-eight  thousand  acre-feet  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  subsequent 
enlargement  of  the  structure  (to  give  effect 
to  the  provisions  of  section  304  (c)  and 
(d)):    (5)    Charleston   Dam  and   Reservoir; 

(6)  Tucson  aqueducts  and  pumping  plants; 

(7)  Salt-Glla  aqueduct;  (8)  canals,  regulat- 
ing facilities,  powerplants,  and  electrical 
transmission  facilities;  (9)  related  water  dis- 
tribution and  drainage  works;  and  (10)  ap- 
purtenant works. 

"(b)  Unless  and  until  otherwise  provided 
by  Congress,  water  from  the  natural  drain- 
age area  of  Jthe  Colorado  River  system  di- 
verted froni  the  main  stream  below  Lee 
Perry  for  the  central  Arizona  unit  shall  not 
be  rnade  available  directly  or  Indirectly  for 
the  Irrigation  of  lands  not  having  a  recent 
irrigation  history  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, except  In  the  case  of  Indian  lands, 
national  wildlife  refuges,  and,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  State-admlnlstered 
wildlife  management  areas.  It  shall  be  a 
condition  of  each  contract  under  which  such 
water  Is  provided  under  the  central  Arizona 
unit  that  (1)  there  be  In  effect  measures, 
adequate  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary, 
to  control  expansion  of  Irrigation  from 
aquifers  affected  by  Irrigation  In  the  con- 
tract service  area;  (2)  the  canals  and  dis- 
tribution systems  through  which  water  la 
conveyed  after  its  delivery  by  the  United 
States  to  the  contractors  shall  be  provided 
and  maintained  with  linings,  adequate  In  his 
Judgment  to  prevent  excessive  conveyance 
losses;  (31  neither  the  contractor  nor  the 
Secretary  shall  pump  or  permit  others  to 
pump  ground  water  from  Lands  located 
within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  any  Fed- 
eral reclamation  project  or  Irrigation  district 
receiving  water  from  the  central  Arizona 
unit  for  any  use  outside  such  Federal  recla- 
mation project  or  Irrigation  district,  unless 
the  Secretary  and  the  agency  or  organization 
operating  and  maintaining  such  Federal 
reclamation  project  or  Irrigation  district  shall 
agree  or  shall  have  previously  agreed  that  a 
surplus  of  ground  water  exists  and  that 
drainage  Is  or  was  required;  and  (4)  all  agri- 
cultural, municipal  and  Industrial  waste 
water,  return  flow,  seepage,  sewage  effluent 
and  ground  water  located  In  or  flowing  from 
contractor's  service  area  originating  or  re- 
sulting from  (I)  waters  contracted  for  from 
the  central  Arizona  unit  or  (11)  waters  stored 
or  developed  by  any  Federal  reclamation 
project  are  reserved  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  United  States  as  a  source  of  supply 
for  the  service  area  of  the  central  Arizona 
unit  or  for  the  service  area  of  the  Federal 
reclamation  project,  as  the  case  may  be: 
Provided.  That  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  (3)  of  this  sentence,  the  agri- 
cultural, municipal  and  Industrial  waste 
water,  return  flow,  seepage,  sewage  effluent 
and  ground  water  In  or  from  any  such  Fed- 
wal  reclamation  project,  may  alsw  be  pumpwd 


or  diverted  for  use  and  delivery  by  the 
United  States  elsewhere  in  the  service  area 
of  the  central  Arizona  unit.  If  not  needed 
for  use  or  reuse  In  such  Federal  reclamation 
project. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  require  as  a  con- 
dition In  any  contract  under  which  water 
Is  provided  from  the  central  Arizona  unit 
that  the  contractor  agree  to  accept  main 
stream  water  In  exchange  for  or  in  replace- 
ment of  existing  supplies  from  sources  other 
than  the  main  stream.  The  Secretary  shall 
so  require  In  contracts  with  such  contractors 
in  Arizona  who  also  use  water  from  the 
Gila  River  system,  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  make  available  to  users  of  water  from 
the  GUa  River  system  In  New  Mexico  addi- 
tional quantities  of  water  as  provided  in  and 
under  the  conditions  specified  In  subsections 
(e)  and  (f)  of  this  section:  Provided.  That 
such  exchanges  and  replacements  shall  be 
accomplished  without  economic  Injury  or 
cost  to  such  Arizona  contractors. 

"(d)  In  times  of  shortage  or  reduction  of 
main  stream  water  for  the  central  Arizona 
unit  (If  such  shortages  or  reductions  should 
occur),  contractors  which  have  yielded  water 
from  other  sources  In  exchange  for  main 
stream  water  supplied  by  that  unit  shall 
have  a  first  priority  to  receive  main  stream 
water,  as  against  other  contractors  supplied 
by  that  unit  which  have  not  so  yielded  water 
from  other  sources,  but  only  In  quantities 
adequate  to  replace  the  water  so  yielded. 

"(e)  In  the  operation  of  the  central  Ari- 
zona unit,  the  Secretary  shall  offer  to  con- 
tract with  water  users  In  New  Mexico  for 
water  from  the  Olla  River,  Its  tributaries  and 
underground  water  sources,  In  amounts  that 
win  permit  consumptive  use  of  water  in  New 
Mexico  not  to  exceed  an  annual  average  In 
any  period  of  ten  consecutive  years  of  eight- 
een thousand  acre-feet,  including  reservoir 
evaporation,  over  and  above  the  consumptive 
uses  provided  for  by  article  IV  of  the  decree 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  In 
Arizona  against  California  (37e  U.S.  340). 
Such  Increased  consumptive  uses  shall  not 
begin  until  and  shall  continue  only  so  long 
as  delivery  of  Colorado  River  water  to  down- 
stream Gila  River  users  In  Arizona  Is  being 
accomplished  In  accordance  with  this  act, 
In  quantities  sufficient  to  replace  any  dimi- 
nution of  their  supply  resulting  from  such 
diversions  from  the  Gtla  River,  Its  tributaries 
and  underground  water  sources.  In  deter- 
mining the  amount  required  for  this  purpose 
full  consideration  shall  be  given  to  any  dif- 
ferences m  the  quality  of  the  waters  In- 
volved. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  further  offer  to 
contract  with  water  users  In  New  Mexico 
for  water  from  the  GUa  River,  Its  tributaries 
and  underground  water  sources  in  amounts 
that  will  permit  consumptive  uses  of  water 
In  New  Mexico  not  to  exceed  an  annual 
average  In  any  period  of  ten  consecutive 
years  of  an  additional  thirty  thousand  acre- 
feet.  Including  reservoir  evaporation.  Such 
further  Increases  In  consumptive  use  shall 
not  begin  until  and  shall  continue  only  so 
long  as  works  capable  of  Importing  water 
Into  the  Colorado  River  system  have  been 
completed  and  water  sufficiently  In  excess 
of  two  million  eight  hundred  thousand  acre- 
feet  per  annum  Is  available  from  the  main 
stream  of  the  Colorado  River  for  consump- 
tive use  In  Arizona  to  provide  water  for 
the  exchanges  herein  authorized  and  pro- 
vided. In  determining  the  amount  required 
for  this  purpose  full  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  any  differences  In  the  quality  of 
the  waters  Involved. 

"(g)  All  additional  consumptive  uses  pro- 
vided for  in  subsections  (e)  and  (f)  of 
this  section  shall  be  subject  to  all  rights 
In  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  as  established 
by  the  decree  entered  by  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Arizona  on 
June  29,  1935,  in  United  States  against  Gila 
Valley  Irrigation  District  and  others  (Globe 


Equity  Number  69)  and  to  all  other  rights 
existing  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  In 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  to  water  from  the 
GUa  River,  its  tributaries  and  underground 
water  sources,  and  shall  be  Junior  thereto 
and  shall  be  made  only  to  the  extent  possible 
without  economic  injury  or  cost  to  the  hold- 
ers of  such  rights. 

"Sec.  305.  (a)  Article  n(B)  (3)  of  the 
decree  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  Arizona  against  California  (376 
U.3.  340)  shall  be  so  administered  that  In 
any  year  In  which,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  there  Is  Insufficient  main  stream 
Colorado  River  water  available  for  release 
to  satisfy  annual  consumptive  use  of  seven 
million  five  hundred  thousand  acre-feet  In 
Arizona.  California,  and  Nevada,  diversions 
from  the  main  stream  for  the  central  Arizona 
unit  shall  be  so  limited  as  to  assure  the  avail- 
ability of  water  In  quantities  sufficient  to 
provide  for  the  aggregate  annual  consump- 
tive use  by  holders  of  present  perfected 
rights,  by  other  users  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia served  under  existing  contracts  with 
the  United  States  by  diversion  works  hereto- 
fore constructed  and  by  other  existing  Fed- 
eral reservations  in  that  State,  of  four  mil- 
lion four  hundred  thousand  acre-feet  of 
main  stream  water,  and  by  users  of  the  same 
character  in  Arizona  and  Nevada.  Water 
users  in  the  State  of  Nevada  shall  not  be 
required  to  bear  shortages  In  any  proportion 
greater  than  would  have  been  imposed  in  the 
absence  of  this  section  305(a) .  Nothing  here- 
in shall  be  construed  to  alter,  amend,  re- 
peal, modify,  or  be  In  conflict  with  the  agree- 
ment required  by  section  4(a)  of  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Act  (45  Stat.  1057)  and  made 
by  the  State  of  California  by  act  of  Its  legis- 
lature (ch.  16.  Calif.  Stats.  1929,  p.  38)  so 
far  as  the  benefits  of  said  agreement  are 
conferred  upon  the  States  of  Colorado,  Neva- 
da, New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoming.  This 
section  shall  not  affect  the  relative  priorities, 
among  themselves,  of  water  users  in  Arizona, 
Nevada,  and  California  which  are  senior  to 
diversions  for  the  central  Arizona  unit,  or 
amend  any  provisions  of  said  decree. 

"(b)  The  limitation  stated  In  paragraph 
(a)  shall  cease  whenever  the  President  shall 
proclaim  that  works  have  been  completed 
and  are  In  operation,  capable  in  his  Judg- 
ment of  delivering  annually  not  less  than 
two  million  five  hundred  thousand  acre-feet 
of  water  Into  the  main  stream  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  below  Lee  Ferry  from  sources  out- 
side the  natural  drainage  area  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  system;  and  that  such  sources  are 
adequate,  in  the  F>resldent'8  Judgment,  to 
supply  such  quantities  without  adverse  ef- 
fect upon  the  satisfaction  of  the  foreseeable 
water  requirements  of  any  State  from  which 
such  water  is  imported  Into  the  Colorado 
River  system.  Such  Imported  water  shall  be 
made  available  for  use  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

"(c)  To  the  extent  that  the  flow  of  the 
main  stream  of  the  Colorado  River  is  aug- 
mented by  such  importations  In  order  to 
make  sufficient  water  available  for  release, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
article  11(B)  (1)  of  the  decree  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  Arizona  against 
California  (376  U.S.  340),  to  satisfy  annual 
consumptive  use  of  two  million  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  acre-feet  in  Arizona,  four  mil- 
lion four  hundred  thousand  acre-feet  in 
California,  and  three  hundred  thousand 
acre-feet  In  Nevada,  respectively,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  such  additional  water  avaU- 
able  to  users  of  main  stream  water  In  those 
States  at  the  same  costs  and  on  the  same 
terms  as  would  be  applicable  If  main  stream 
water  were  available  for  release  in  the  quan- 
tities required  to  supply  such  consumptive 
use,  taking  into  account,  among  other  things, 
(1)  the  nonreimbursable  allocation  to  the 
replenishment  of  the  deficiencies  occasioned 
by  satisfaction  of  the  Mexican  Treaty  burden 
provided  for  In  section  401,   and    (2)    such 
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aadstence    u    may    be    available    from    the 
devalopment  fund  established  by  title  IV  of 

UxiM  Act. 

"(d)  Imported  water  made  available  for 
\IM»  In  tbe  lower  basin  to  supply  aggregate 
^nnii^i  consumptive  uses  from  tbe  main 
streun  In  excess  of  seven  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  acre- feet  shall  be  offered  by 
tlie  Secretary  for  use  in  the  State*  of  Ari- 
zona, Cftllfomta.  and  Nevada  In  the  propor- 
tions provided  in  article  11(B)(2)  of  said 
decree.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  prices 
therefor  which  take  into  account  such  assist- 
ance MM  may  be  available  frozn  the  devel- 
opment fund  established  by  title  IV  of  this 
Act  In  excess  of  the  demands  upon  that  fund 
occaeloned  by  the  requirements  stated  In 
eubeectlon  (c)  of  this  section.  Within  each 
State,  opportunity  to  take  such  water  shall 
first  be  offered  to  persons  or  entitles  who  are 
water  uaers  as  of  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  and  in  quantities  equal  to  the  deficien- 
cies which  would  result  If  the  total  quantity 
available  for  consumptive  use  from  the  main 
stream  In  such  State  were  only  the  quantity 
apportioned  to  that  State  by  article  11(B)  ( 1 ) 
of  said  decree 

"(e)  Imported  water  made  available  for 
use  In  the  upper  basin  of  the  Colorado  River, 
directly  or  by  exchange,  shall  be  ofTered  by 
the  Secretary  for  contract  by  water  users  in 
the  States  of  Colorado,  New  Mexico.  Utah. 
and  Wyoming  In  the  proportions,  as  among 
tboae  States,  stated  in  tbe  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  compact,  and  at  prices  which 
take  Into  account  such  assistance  as  may  be 
available  from  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  fund,  in  excess  of  the  demands  upon 
that  fund  occasioned  by  the  requirements  of 
tbe  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act. 

"(f)  Imported  water  not  delivered  into  the 
Colorado  River  system  but  diverted  from  the 
works  constructed  to  import  water  into  that 
system  shall  be  made  available  to  water  users 
In  accordance  with  the  Federal  reclamation 
laws. 

S«c.  306.  The  main  stream  salvage  unit 
shall  Include  programs  for  water  salvage 
along  and  adjacent  to  the  main  stream  of 
the  Colorado  River  and  for  ground  nater  re- 
covery. Such  programs  shall  be  consistent 
with  maintenance  of  a  reasonable  degree  of 
undisturbed  habitat  for  fish  and  wildlife  In 
the  area,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  307.  The  Secretary  shall  construct. 
operate,  and  naalntaln  such  additional  worlts 
as  shall  from  lime  to  time  be  authorized  by 
the  Congress  as  units  of  the  project 

*"S*c.  308.  The  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and 
the  enhancement  of  recreation  opportunities 
In  connection  with  the  project  works  author- 
ised pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  in  accord- 
ance wtth  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Water  Project  Recreation  Act  (79  SUt.  213). 

"Sxc.  309.  The  Secretary  shall  Integrate  the 
Dixie  project  and  southern  Nevada  water 
supply  project  heretofore  authorized  Into 
the  project  herein  authorized  as  units  there- 
of under  repayment  arrangements  and  par- 
ticipation In  the  development  fund  estab- 
lished by  title  IV  of  this  Act  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"S*c.  310.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Utle  the  sum  of  •1.187.000.000  based  on 
estimated  costs  as  of  October  1963,  plus  or 
minus  such  amounu.  if  any,  as  may  be  Justi- 
fied by  reason  of  ordinary  fluctuations  in 
construction  cosu  as  Indicated  by  engineer- 
ing coat  indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of 
construction  involved. 

"TITLE     IV— LOWER     COLORAIX)     RIVEK 
BASIN   DEVELOPMENT   FUND     ALLOCA- 
TION    AND     REPAYMENT     OF     COSTS 
(XMITRACTS 

"S«c.  401.  Upon  completion  of  each  lower 
baaln  unit  of  the  project  herein  or  hereafter 
authorized,  or  separate  features  thereof,  the 
Secretary  shall   allocate   the   total   costa   of 


constructing  said  unit  or  features  to  (1) 
commercul  power,  t2)  irrigation,  (3)  munici- 
pal and  Industrial  water  supply,  i4i  flood 
control,  1 5)  navigation.  (6»  water  quality 
control,  (7i  recreation.  (8)  flsh  and  wildlife, 
(9)  the  replenishment  of  the  depletion  of 
Colorado  River  flows  available  for  use  in  the 
United  States  occasioned  by  performance  of 
the  Water  Treaty  of  1944  with  the  United 
Mexican  States  (treaty  series  994),  dO)  the 
additional  capacity  of  the  system  of  main 
conduits  and  canals  of  the  central  Arizona 
unit  referred  to  in  section  304(a).  Item  (1). 
In  excess  of  two  thousand  Ave  hundred  cubic 
feet  per  second  and  (  11 »  any  other  purposes 
authorized  under  the  Federal  reclamation 
laws.  Costs  of  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  allocated  to  the  replenishment 
of  the  depletion  of  C3lor.ado  River  flows  avail- 
able for  use  In  the  United  States  occasioned 
by  compliance  with  the  Mexican  Water 
Tteaty  (including  losses  In  transit,  evapora- 
tion from  regulatory  reservoirs,  and  regula- 
tory losses  at  the  Mexican  boundary.  Incurred 
In  the  transportation,  storage,  and  delivery 
of  water  In  discharge  of  the  obligations  of 
that  treaty)  shall  be  nonreimbursable.  All 
funds  paid  or  transferred  to  Indian  tribes 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  including  Interest  on 
such  funds  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  and  costs  of  construction  of  the  paved 
road,  authorized  In  section  303(b»  hereof, 
shall  be  nonreimbursable  The  repayment  of 
costs  allocated  to  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement  shall  be  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
Project  Recreation  Act  (79  Sut.  213 1:  Pro- 
tided.  That  all  of  the  separable  and  Joint 
costs  allocated  to  recreation  and  flsh  and 
wildlife  enhancement  at  the  Dixie  project, 
Utah,  and  the  main  stream  reeervolr  division 
shall  be  nonreln^bursable  Costs  allocated  to 
nonreimbursable  purposes  shall  be  nonre- 
turnable  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Coats  allocated  to  the  additional  capacity  of 
the  system  of  main  conduits  and  canals  of 
the  central  Arizona  unit,  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 304(  a  I .  Item  ( 1 1 ,  In  excess  of  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  cubic  feet  per  second  shall 
be   recovered   as  directed   In   section  304(a). 

■  Sic.  402.  The  Secretary  shall  determine 
the  repayment  capability  of  Indian  lands 
within,  under,  or  served  by  any  unit  of  the 
project.  Construction  costs  allocated  to  Ir- 
rigation of  Indian  lands  (Including  provi- 
sion of  water  for  Incidental  domestic  and 
stock  water  uses  i  and  within  the  repayment 
capability  of  such  lands  shall  be  subject  to 
the  Act  of  July  I.  1932  i47  Stat  464 1 .  and 
such  costs  as  are  beyond  repayment  capa- 
bility of  such  lands  shall  be  nonreimburs- 
able. 

"Sec.  403.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  separate  fund  In  the  Treasury  of  tbe 
United  Stales,  to  be  known  as  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Basin  development  fund 
(hereinafter  called  the  'development  fund"), 
which  shall  remain  available  until  expended 
as  hereafter  provided  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  title  III. 

"lb)  All  appropriations  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  aforesaid  provisions 
of  title  III  of  this  Act  shall  be  credited  to 
the  development  fund  as  advances  from  the 
general  fund  of  the  Tl-easury.  and  shall  be 
available  for  such  purpose 

"ici  There  shall  also  be  credited  to  the 
development  fund  — 

"(1»  all  revenues  collected  In  connection 
wtth  the  operation  of  facilities  herein  and 
hereafter  authorized  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  (except  entrance,  ad- 
mission, and  other  recreation  fees  or  charges 
and  proceeds  received  from  recreation  con- 
cessionaires);   and 

••(2 1  all  Federal  revenues  from  the  Boulder 
Canyon  and  Parker-Davis  projects  which, 
after  completion  of  repayment  requirements 
of  the  said  Boulder  Canyon  and  Parker- 
Davis  projects,  are  surplus,  as  determined  by 


the  Secretary,  to  the  operation,  maintenance, 
and  replacement  requirements  of  those  proj- 
ects: Provided,  however,  That  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  continue  the 
In-Ueu-to-taxes  payments  to  the  States  of 
Arizona  and  Nevada  provided  for  In  section 
a(c)  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjust- 
ment Act  30  long  as  revenues  accrue  from 
the  operation  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  project. 

"(d)  All  revenues  collected  and  credited  to 
the  development  fund  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  available,  without  further  appropri- 
ation, for — 

"(1)  defraying  the  costs  of  operation, 
maintenance,  and  replacements  of,  and 
emergency  exjjendltures  for.  all  facilities  of 
the  project,  within  such  separate  limitations 
as  may  be  Included  In  annual  appropriation 
Acts: 

"(2)  payments.  Lf  any,  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 502  of  this  Act; 

"(3)  payments  as  required  by  subsection 
(f)  of  this  section:  and 

"  ( 4 )  payments  to  reimburse  water  users  In 
the  State  of  Arizona  for  losses  sustained  as 
a  result  of  diminution  of  the  production  of 
hydroelectric  power  at  CooUdge  Dam.  Arizona, 
resulting  from  exchanges  of  water  between 
users  in  the  States  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexi- 
co as  set  forth  In  section  304  of  this  Act. 

"(e)  Revenues  credited  to  the  development 
fund  shall  not  be  available  for  construction 
of  the  works  comprised  within  any  unit  of 
the  project  herein  or  hereafter  authorized 
except  upon  appropriation  by  the  Congress. 

"(f)  Revenues  In  the  development  fund  In 
excess  of  the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  clauses  (1).  (2),  and  (4)  of 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section  shall  be  paid 
annually  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  return — 

"(1)  the  costs  of  each  unit  of  the  project 
or  separable  feature  thereof,  authorized  pur- 
suant to  title  III  of  this  Act  which  are  allo- 
cated to  Irrigation,  commercial  power,  or 
municipal  and  Industrial  water  supply,  pur- 
buant  to  this  Act,  within  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding fifty  years  from  the  date  of  comple- 
tion of  each  such  unit  or  separable  feature, 
exclusive  of  any  development  period  author- 
ized by  law: 

"(2)  the  costs  which  are  allocated  to  recre- 
ation or  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Project  Recreation  Act  (79  Stat. 
213) :   and 

"(3 1  interest  (Including  Interest  during 
construction)  on  the  unamortized  balance  of 
the  Investment  In  the  commercial  power  and 
municipal  and  Industrial  water  supply  fea- 
tures of  the  project  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (h)  of  this 
section,  and  Interest  due  shall  be  a  first 
charge. 

"(g)  To  the  extent  that  revenues  remain 
In  the  development  fund  after  making  the 
payments  required  by  subsections  (d)  and 
(f)  of  this  section,  they  shall  be  available 
upon  appropriation  by  the  Congress,  to 
repay  the  costs  Incurred  In  connection  with 
units  hereafter  authorized  In  providing  (I) 
for  the  Importation  of  water  Into  the  main 
stream  of  the  Colorado  River  for  use  below 
Lee  Ferry  as  provided  In  section  206(c)  to 
the  extent  that  such  costs  are  In  excess  of 
the  costs  allocated  to  the  replenishment  of 
the  depletion  of  Colorado  River  flows  avail- 
able for  use  In  the  United  States  occasioned 
by  performance  of  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty 
as  provided  In  section  401,  and  (11)  protec- 
tion of  States  and  areas  of  origin  of  such 
Imported  water  as  provided  In  section  207(a). 

"(h)  The  Interest  rate  applicable  to  those 
portions  of  the  reimbursable  costs  of  each 
unit  of  the  project  which  are  properly  al- 
located to  conamerclal  power  development 
and  municipal  and  Industrial  water  supply 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  In  which  the  first  advance  Is  made  for 
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Initiating  construction  of  such  unit,  on  the 
basis  of  the  computed  average  Interest  rate 
payable  by  the  Treasxxry  upon  Its  outstand- 
ing marketable  public  obligations  which  are 
either  due  nor  callable  for  redemption  for 
fifteen  years  from   the  date  of  Issue. 

"(I)  Buslness-tyiie  budgets  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  annually  for  all  opera- 
tions financed  by  the  development  fund. 

■Sec.  404.  (a)  Irrigation  repayment  con- 
tracts shall  provide  for  repayment  of  the 
obligation  assumed  under  any  Irrigation  re- 
payment contract  with  respect  to  any  pro- 
ject contract  unit  or  Irrigation  block  over  a 
basic  period  of  not  more  than  fifty  years  ex- 
clusive of  any  development  periods  author- 
ized by  law;  contracts  authorized  by  section 
9(e)  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939 
(53  Stat.  1196;  43  U.S.C.  486h(e) )  may  pro- 
vide for  delivery  of  water  for  a  period  of  fifty 
years  and  for  the  delivery  of  such  water  at 
an  Identical  price  per  acre-foot  for  water 
of  the  same  class  at  the  several  points  of 
delivery  from  the  main  canals  and  conduits 
and  from  such  other  points  of  delivery  as 
the  Secretary  may  designate;  and  long-term 
contracts  relating  to  Irrigation  water  sup- 
ply shall  provide  that  water  made  available 
thereunder  may  be  made  available  by  the 
Secretary  for  municipal  or  Industrial  pur- 
poses If  and  to  the  extent  that  such  water  Is 
not  required  by  the  contractor  for  Irriga- 
tion purposes. 

"(b)  Contracts  relating  to  municipal  and 
Industrial  water  supply  from  the  project 
may  be  made  without  regard  to  the  limita- 
tions of  the  last  sentence  of  section  9(c)  of 
the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939  (53  Stat. 
1194);  may  provide  for  the  delivery  of  such 
water  at  an  Identical  price  per  acre-foot  for 
water  of  the  same  class  at  the  several  points 
of  delivery  from  the  main  canals  and  con- 
duits: and  may  provide  for  repayment  over 
a  period  of  fifty  years  If  made  pursuant  to 
clause  ( 1 )  of  said  section  and  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  water  over  a  period  of  fifty  years  If 
made    pursuant   to   clause    (2)    thereof. 

"Sec.  405.  On  January  1  of  each  year  the 
Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Congress,  be- 
ginning with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968.  upon  the  status  of  the  revenues  from 
and  the  cost  of  constructing,  operating,  and 
maintaining  the  project  and  each  unit  there- 
of for  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The  report  of 
the  Secretary  shall  be  prepared  to  reflect 
accurately  the  Federal  Investment  allocated 
at  that  time  to  power,  to  Irrigation,  and  to 
other  purposes,  the  progress  of  return  and 
repayment  thereon,  and  the  estimated  rate 
of  progress,  year  by  year.  In  accomplishing 
full  repayment. 

"TITLE  V— UPPER  COLORADO  RIVER 
BASIN  AUTHORIZATIONS  AND  REIM- 
BURSEMENTS 

"Sec.  501.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  Anlmas-La  Plata  Federal  reclamation 
project.  Colorado-New  Mexico;  the  Dolores 
Dallas  Creek,  West  Divide,  San  Miguel  Fed- 
eral reclamation  projects.  Colorado,  as  par- 
ticipating projects  under  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project  Act  (70  Stat.  105:  43  U.S.C. 
620),  and  to  provide  for  the  completion  of 
planning  reports  on  other  participating  proj- 
ects, subsection  (2)  of  section  1  of  said  Act 
is  hereby  further  amended  by  deleting  the 
Words  'Pine  River  extension",  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  words  'Anlmas-La  Plata, 
Dolores.  Dallas  Creek,  West  Divide.  San 
Miguel :  Provided  that,  construction  of  the 
Dallas  Creek,  West  Divide,  and  San  Miguel 
Participating  Projects  shall  not  be  com- 
menced before  construction  has  been  com- 
menced on  the  Importation  works  authorized 
by  section  203  of  this  Act".  Section  2  of  said 
Act  Is  hereby  further  amended  by  deleting 
the  words  'Parshall.  Troublesome,  Rabbit 
Ear,  San  Miguel.  West  Divide,  Tomlchl  Creek, 
East  River.  Ohio  Creek,  Dallas  Creek.  Dolores, 
Fruit  Growers  extension,  Anlmas-La  Plata'. 
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and  Inserting  after  the  words  'Yellow  Jacket' 
the  words  "Basalt.  Middle  Park  (Including 
the  Troublesome.  Babbit  Ear,  and  Azure 
units) ,  Upper  Qunnlson  (including  the  East 
River,  Ohio  Creek,  and  Tomlchl  Creek  units) . 
Lower  Yampa  (Including  the  Juniper  and 
Oreat  Northern  units).  Upper  Yampa  (In- 
cluding the  Hayden  Mesa,  Weesels,  and 
Toponas  units)",  and  by  inserting  after  the 
word  'Sublette'  the  words  '(Including  a  di- 
version of  water  from  the  Green  River  to  the 
North  Platte  River  Basin  in  Wyoming), 
Uintah  unit  and  XJte  Indian  unit  of  the  cen- 
tral Utah,  San  Juan  County  (Utah).  Price 
River,  Grand  County  (Utah) ,  Ute  Indian  unit 
extension  of  the  central  Utah,  Gray  Canyon, 
and  Juniper  (Utah)':  Provided.  That  the 
planning  report  for  the  Ute  Indian  unit  of 
the  central  Utah  participating  project  shall 
be  completed  on  or  before  December  31,  1971. 
The  amount  which  section  12  of  said  Act 
authorizes  to  bo  appropriated  is  hereby  fur- 
ther increased  by  the  sum  of  $360,000,000 
plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may 
be  required,  by  reason  of  changes  In  construc- 
tion costs  as  indicated  by  engineering  cost 
Indexes  applicable  to  the  type  of  construction 
involved.  This  additional  sum  shall  be  avail- 
able solely  for  the  construction  of  the  proj- 
ects herein  authorized. 

"(b)  The  Anlmas-La  Plata  Federal  recla- 
mation project  shall  be  constructed  and  oper- 
ated in  substantial  accordance  with  the  en- 
gineering plans  set  out  in  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on 
May  4,  1966,  and  printed  as  House  Document 
438,  Eighty-ninth  Congress:  Prot^ided,  That 
the  project  construction  of  the  Anlmas-La 
Plata  Federal  reclamation  project  shall  not 
be  tindertaken  until  and  unless  the  States 
of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  shall  have  rati- 
fied the  following  compact  to  which  the 
consent  of  Congress  is  hereby  given: 
•  'ANIMAS-LA  PLATA  PROJECT  COMPACT 
"  "The  State  of  Colorado  and  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  In  order  to  Implement  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Anlmas-La  Plata  Federal  Rec- 
lamation Project,  Colorado-New  Mexico,  a 
proposed  participating  project  under  the 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act  (70  Stat. 
105) .  and  being  moved  by  considerations 
of  Interstate  comity,  have  resolved  to  con- 
clude a  compact  for  these  purposes  and  have 
agreed  upon  the  following  articles: 
"  'ARTICLE  I 
"  'A.  The  right  to  store  and  divert  water  in 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico  from  the  La  Plata 
and  Animas  River  systems,  including  return 
flow  to  the  La  Plata  River  from  Animas 
River  diversions,  for  uses  in  New  Mexico 
imder  the  Anlmas-La  Plata  Federal  Reclama- 
tion Project  shall  be  valid  and  of  equal  pri- 
ority with  those  rights  granted  by  decree  of 
the  Colorado  state  courts  for  the  uses  of 
water  In  Colorado  for  that  project,  provid- 
ing such  tises  in  New  Mexico  are  within  the 
allocation  of  water  made  to  that  state  by 
articles  HI  and  XIV  of  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  Compact  (63  Stat.  31). 

•'  *B.  The  restrictions  of  the  last  sentence 
of  Section  (a)  of  Article  IX  of  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  Compact  shall  not  be 
construed  to  vitiate  paragraph  A  of  this 
article. 

"  'ARTICLE  n 
"  "This  Compact  shall  become  binding  and 
obligatory  when  it  shall  have  been  ratified 
by  the  legislature  of  each  of  the  signatory 
States.' 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  for  the  Anlmas- 
La  Plata,  Dolores,  Dallas  Creek,  San  Miguel, 
West  Divide,  and  Seedskadee  participating 
projects  of  the  Colorado  River  storage  proj- 
ect, establish  the  nonexcess  irrigable  acreage 
for  which  any  single  ownership  may  receive 
project  water  at  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  class  1  land  or  the  equivalent  there- 
of, as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  in  other 
land  classes. 


"(d)  In  the  diversion  and  storage  of  water 
for  any  project  or  any  parts  thereof  con- 
structed imder  the  authority  of  this  Act  or 
the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act 
within  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  only,  the  Secretary  is  directed  to 
comply  with  the  constltuion  and  statutes 
of  the  State  of  Colorado  relating  to  priority 
of  approprlaUon;  with  State  and  Federal 
court  decrees  entered  pursuant  thereto;  and 
with  operating  principles,  if  any,  adopted  by 
the  Secretary  and  approved  by  the  State  of 
Colorado. 

"(e)  The  words  'any  western  slope  appro- 
priations' contained  in  paragraph  (1)  of  that 
section  of  Senate  XXxiument  Numbered  80. 
Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first  session,  entitled 
'Manner  of  Operation  of  Project  Facilities 
and  Auxiliary  Features."  shall  mean  and  refer 
to  the  appropriation  heretofore  made  for  the 
storage  of  water  in  Green  Mountain  Reser- 
voir, a  unit  of  the  Colorado-Big  Thompson 
Federal  reclamation  project,  Colorado;  and 
the  Secretary  is  directed  to  act  in  accordance 
with  such  meaning  and  reference.  It  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  this  directive  defines 
and  observes  the  pvtrpose  of  said  paragraph 
(i),  and  does  not  in  any  way  affect  or  alter 
any  rights  or  obligations  arising  under  said 
Senate  Dociunent  Nvmibered  80  or  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 

"Sec.  502.  The  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
fund  established  under  section  5  of  the  Act 
of  April  11,  1956  (70  SUt.  107),  shaU  be  re- 
imbursed from  the  Colorado  River  develop- 
ment fund  established  by  section  2  of  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act  (54 
Stat.  755),  for  all  expendittires  heretofore  or 
hereafter  made  from  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  fund  to  meet  deficiencies  In 
generation  at  Hoover  Dam  during  the  filling 
period  of  reservoirs  of  storage  units  of  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project  pursuant  to 
the  criteria  for  the  filling  of  Glen  Canyon 
Reservoir  (27  Fed.  Reg.  6851,  July  19,  1962). 
For  this  purpose  $500,000  for  each  year  of 
operation  of  Hoover  Dam  and  powerplant, 
commencing  with  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
shall  be  transferred  from  the  Colorado  River 
development  fund  to  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  fund,  in  lieu  of  application  of 
said  amounts  to  the  purposes  stated  in  sec- 
tion 2(d)  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Adjustment  Act,  until  such  reimbursement 
Is  accomplished.  To  the  extent  that  any  defi- 
ciency in  such  reimbursement  remains  as  of 
June  1,  1987.  the  amount  of  the  remaining 
deficiency  shall  then  be  transferred  to  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  fund  from  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  development 
fund,  as  provided  in  paragraph  (d)  of  section 
403. 

"TITLE  VI— GENERAL  PROVISIONS: 
DEFlNmONS:  CONDITIONS 
"Sec.  601.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  alter,  amend,  repeal,  modify. 
or  be  m  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Colorado  River  compact  (45  Stat.  1057).  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  compact  (63 
Stat  31),  the  Water  Treaty  of  1944  with  the 
United  Mexican  States  (Treaty  Series  994). 
the  decree  entered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  In  Arizona  against  Cali- 
fornia, and  others  (376  U.S.  340),  or,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  herein,  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Act  (45  Stat.  1057),  the 
Boulder  Canvon  Project  Adjustment  Act  (54 
Stat.  774),  or  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  Act   (70  Stat.  105). 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to — 
"(1)  make  reports  as  to  the  annual  con- 
sumptive uses  and  losses  of  water  from  the 
Colorado  River  system  after  each  successive 
flve-year  period,  beginning  with  the  five-year 
period  starting  on  October  1,  1965.  Such  re- 
ports shall  be  prepared  In  consultation  with 
the  States  of  the  lower  basin  individually 
and  with  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Conunls- 
slon,  and  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress,  and  to  the  Governors  of 
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each  State  signatory  to  the  Colorado  River 
compact. 

"(2)  condition  all  contract  for  the  de- 
livery of  water  originating  in  the  drali.age 
basin  of  the  Colorado  River  system  upon  the 
availability  of  water  under  the  Colorado 
River  compact. 

••(c)  All  Federal  ofBcers  and  agencies  are 
directed  to  comply  with  the  applicable  pro- 
vtslona  of  this  Act,  and  of  the  laws,  treaty, 
compacts,  and  decree  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section.  In  the  storage  and 
release  of  water  from  all  reservoirs  and  In 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  all  facili- 
ties In  the  Colorado  River  system  under  the 
Jurisdiction  and  supervision  of  the  Secretary, 
and  In  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  all 
worka  which  may  be  authorized  hereafter  for 
construction  for  the  Importation  of  water 
Into  the  Colorado  River  system.  In  the  event 
of  failure  of  anv  such  ofllcer  or  agency  to  so 
comply,  any  affected  State  may  maintain  an 
action  to  enforce  the  provl.ilons  of  this  sec- 
tion In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  consent  Is  given  to  the  Joinder 
of  the  United  States  as  a  party  In  such  suit 
or  suits,  as  a  defendant  or  otherwise. 

■•(d)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  expand  or  diminish  either  Federal 
or  State  Jtirlsdlctlon.  respon.slbUlty.  or  rights 
In  the  field  of  water  resources  p'.anring,  de- 
velopment, or  control;  nor  to  displace  su- 
persede, limit,  or  modify  any  Interstate  com- 
pact or  the  Jurisdiction  or  responsibility  of 
any  legally  established  Joint  or  common 
agency  of  two  or  more  States,  or  of  two  or 
more  States  and  the  Federal  Government; 
nor  to  limit  the  authority  of  Congress  to 
authorize  and  fund  projects 

■•Skc.  ^>2.  (a)  The  Secret.iry  shall  propose 
criteria  for  the  coordinated  Icng-range  op- 
eration of  the  reservoirs  constructed  and 
operated  under  the  authority  of  this  .\et,  the 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act.  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act,  and  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  .Adjustment  Act.  To  efTect 
In  part  the  purposes  expre<5sed  in  this  para- 
graph, the  criteria  .-ihaU  ni.ike  provLslon  for 
the  storage  of  water  In  storage  units  of  the 
Colorado  River  storii?e  project  and  relea.ses 
of  water  from  Like  Powell  In  the  following 
listed  order  of  priority: 

'•(1)  Releases  to  supply  one-half  the  de- 
ficiency described  In  article  III'Ci  of  the 
Colorado  River  compact,  if  any  such  de- 
ficiency exists  and  is  chargeable  to  the  States 
of  the  upper  division,  but  m  any  event  such 
releases.  If  any.  shall  terminate  when  the 
President  Issues  the  proclamation  specified 
In  section  305  ( b  i  of  this  Act 

'•(2)  Releases  to  comply  with  article  Illidi 
of  the  Colorado  River  comp.ict,  less  such 
quantities  of  water  delivered  into  the 
Colorado  River  below  Lee  Perry  to  the  credit 
of  the  States  of  the  upper  divi.sioii  from 
sources  outside  the  natural  drnltiage  area 
of  the  Colorado  River  system 

■•(31  Storage  of  water  not  required  for  the 
releases  specified  In  clause.s  (l>  and  (2i  of 
this  subsection  to  the  extent  that  the  Sec- 
rotary,  after  consultation  with  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  CTommlsslon  and.  representa- 
tives of  the  three  lower  division  States  and 
taking  Into  consideration  all  relevant  factors 
(including,  but  not  limited  to.  historic 
streamflows,  the  m.ist  critical  period  of 
record,  and  probabilities  of  w.iter  supply), 
shall  find  to  be  reason.ibly  necess-iry  to  as- 
sure deliveries  under  cUu.ses  (li  and  i2i 
without  Impairment  of  annual  consumptive 
uses  In  the  upper  basin  pursu.int  to  the 
Colorado  River  compact  P'oiidfd.  That 
water  not  so  required  to  be  stored  shall  be 
released  from  Lake  Powell-  d)  to  the  extent 
It  can  be  reasonably  applied  In  the  States  'if 
lower  division  to  the  uses  specified  In  article 
in(e)  of  the  Color.ido  River  compact,  but 
no  such  releases  shall  be  made  when  the 
active  storage  In  Lake  Powell  '.s  le.ss  than 
the   active   storage    in    Lake    Mead,    Ml)    to 


maintain,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  active 
storage  in  Lake  Mead  equal  to  the  active 
storage  in  Lake  Powell,  and  lUli  to  avoid 
anticipated  spills  from  Luke  Powell. 

•■(b)  Not  later  than  July  1.  l«68.  the  cri- 
teria proposed  in  accordance  with  the  fore- 
going subsection  (ai  of  this  becuon  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Governors  of  the  seven 
Colorado  River  Basin  States  and  lo  such 
other  parties  and  agencies  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  appropriate  for  tlielr  review  and 
comment.  After  receipt  of  comments  on  the 
proposed  criteria,  but  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1,  1969,  the  Secretary  shall  adopt  ap- 
propriate criteria  m  accordance  with  tills 
section  and  pubilsh  the  same  In  the  Federal 
Register.  Beglutung  J.inuary  1.  1970.  and 
yearly  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Governors 
of  the  Colorado  Hiver  Bawln  States  a  report 
describing  the  actual  operation  uuder  the 
adopted  criteria  for  the  preceding  compact 
water  year  and  the  projected  operation  for 
the  '.urrent  year  .-Vs  a  result  of  actual  operat- 
ing experience  or  unforeseen  circumstances, 
the  Secretary  may  thereafter  modify  the  cri- 
teria to  better  achieve  the  purposes  speci- 
fied la  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  but 
only  after  correepondence  with  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  seven  Colorado  Klver  Basin  States 
and  appropriate  consultation  with  sucn 
State  representatives  as  each  Governor  may 
de^stgnate 

■■(CI  Section  7  of  the  Colorado  River  Stor- 
age Project  Act,  shall  be  administered  in  ac- 
cordance 'Ait.^  the  foregoing  criteria 

■'Sec.  60,3.  (a^  Rights  of  the  upper  basin 
to  the  consumptive  use  of  water  apportioned 
to  that  b.isin  from  the  Colorado  River  sys- 
tem by  the  Colorado  River  compact  shall  not 
be  reduced  or  prejudiced  by  any  use  of  suth 
water  In  tne  lower  basin. 

"(bi  Nothing  in  this  Act  ahnll  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  impair,  conflict  with,  or 
otherwise  change  the  duties  and  powers  of 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  Commission 

■"Sec.  604  Except  as  i3therwlse  provided  In 
this  Act  in  constructing,  operating,  and 
maintaining  the  units  of  the  project  herein 
and  hereafter  authorized,  the  .Secretary  shall 
be  governed  by  the  Federal  reclamation  laws 
(Act  of  June  IT.  1902;  32  Stat  388  and  Act.s 
amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary  there- 
to) to  which  laws  this  .\ct  shall  be  d>'emed 
a  supplement. 

■Sec.  605.  la)  All  terms  used  In  thl.";  Act 
which  are  defined  In  the  Colorado  River 
compact  shall  have  the  meanings  there 
defined. 

■  I  b  I  'Main  stream'  means  the  main  stream 
of  the  Colorado  River  downstream  from  Lee 
Ferry  within  the  United  States,  Including 
the  reservoirs  thereon 

"(C)  'User'  or  water  user^  In  relation  to 
main  stream  water  In  the  lower  basin  means 
the  United  St.ites.  or  any  person  or  legal 
entity,  entitled  under  the  decree  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  In  Ari- 
zona against  California,  and  others  (376  U.S. 
340 ) .  to  use  main  stream  water  when  avail- 
able thereunder 

"(d)  'Active  storage^  means  that  amount 
of  water  In  reservoir  storage,  exclu.slve  of 
bank  storage,  which  can  be  releiised  through 
the  existing  reservoir  outlet  works 

(ei  'Colorado  Hlver  Baslu  States'  means 
the  States  of  .Arizona.  California.  Colorado, 
Nevada.   New  Mexico,   Utah,   and   Wvoming" 

Amer.d  the  title  s<-)  as  to  read  "A  bill  to 
authorize  the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  Colorado  River  BaSln 
project  and  for  other  purposes  " 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  note  for  the  Record. 
that  a  word  change  ha.s  been  made  at 
page  5,  line  9,  changing  the  wo-d  "may" 
a.s  the  amendment  wa.<;  printed  to 
"shnll  " 

Unfortunately,  that  amendment  was 
rejected  by  the  committee 


Let  me  speak  for  a  moment,  if  I  may, 
about  several  of  the  underlying  issues 
in  this  controversy.  Let  me  speak  about 
the  need  for  a  revenue-producing  facil- 
ity on  the  Colorado  River  such  as  has 
been  urged  by  the  Senators  from  Cali- 
fornia, Utah.  Colorado,  and  Wyoming, 
versus  the  argument  that  such  a  facility 
as  the  Hualapai  Dam  would  do  irrepair- 
able  damage  to  the  natural  wonders  of 
the  canyons  of  the  Colorado  River  sys- 
tem. My  answer  to  those  who  make  such 
a  claim  is  a  simple  one.  I  would  say  to 
the  administration  and  to  those  who 
propose  the  elimination  of  a  hydroelec- 
tric facility  from  this  legislation  that  if 
the  Hualapai  Dam  is  in  fact  abhorrent 
to  the  majority  in  this  Nation,  then  so 
be  it.  But  if  the  Nation  does  have  a  real 
interest  in  preserving  the  Grand  Canyon 
in  its  unblemished  state,  then  the  Na- 
tion also  has  an  equal  interest  in  pro- 
viding the  same  funds  as  would  have 
been  provided  by  the  revenue-producing 
facility.  The  Nation  has  a  great  stake  in 
the  economic  welfare  of  the  entire  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  In  response  to  this  in- 
terest the  Nation  should  be  prepared  to 
pay,  in  one  form  or  another,  for  the  im- 
portation of  water  into  the  tlursty  Colo- 
rado River.  To  make  the  importation  of 
water  into  the  Colorado  River,  a  na- 
tional obligation  may  be  small  cost  to 
pay  for  a  bi'zeer  and  better  Grand  Can- 
yon National  Park. 

If  the  administration  is  sincere  in  its 
desire  to  protect  the  national  interest, 
then  I  beheve  that  this  sincerity  must 
extend  in  b  ith  directions  Thi.s  may  me.in 
a  recognition  of  the  natural  values  to 
be  preserved,  but  it  aho  means  that  the 
administration  must  come  forward  with 
a  plan  for  importation  works  paid  for 
out  of  the  National  Treasury  which  will 
meet  the  growing  needs  of  this  thirsty 
region  Thus,  I  assert  that  the  onus  is 
on  the  administration  to  show  its  good 
faith  in  thi.s  re.spect. 

But  I  have  no  illusions.  At  this  late  date 
in  the  history  of  this  bitterly  contested 
legislation,  the  administration  has  shown 
a  much  greater  inclination  to  base  its 
decisions  on  political  expediency  rather 
than  on  a  stimulation  of  the  national  in- 
terest 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  burden 
rests  even  more  heavily  upon  Congress 
to  give  full  attention  to  the  mounting 
demands  which  will  be  made  upon  the  in- 
adequate water  supplies  of  the  Colorado 
River  and  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its 
strong  recognition  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  interstate  compacts  apportioning  the 
water  between  the  various  States  of  the 
ba.sin.  The  realities  of  the  yield  of  this 
river  and  the  obligations  which  have  been 
placed  upon  it  must  no  longer  be  ig- 
nored In  my  vle-.v,  it  is  unconscionable 
to  propose  to  the  Congress,  as  is  done  In 
S.  1004,  that  the  interests  of  an  entire 
rei.!ion  be  made  to  suffer  while  singular 
benefits  are  brought  to  one  State.  The 
administration-spon.sored  proposal  re- 
ported out  by  the  Senate  and  Interior 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  rejects  all  of 
the  years  of  work  that  have  gone  into 
achieving  a  realistic  and  responsible  ap- 
proach for  a  basinwlde  development 
which   would  have  treated  with  equity 
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all  of  the  States  in  the  Colorado  River 
Basin, 

I  denounce  this  legislation  and  I  urge 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation  to  do  like- 
wise. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  for  his  gra- 
ciousness  in  yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr,  President,  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  for  his  forth- 
right statement  on  the  floor  today. 

I  know  of  the  long  hours  of  study  he 
has  devoted  to  this  matter.  He  has  par- 
ticipated fully  in  the  committee  hear- 
ings, the  committee  consideration  of  the 
bill,  and  the  executive  sessions. 

Befoi-e  he  came  to  the  Senate,  he  was 
a  great  Governor  of  his  State  of  Wyo- 
ming, a  neighboring  State  of  Utah.  Dur- 
ing all  of  those  years,  he  has  had  great 
devotion  to  the  interest  of  not  only 
Wyoming  but  also  of  all  the  West  and, 
indeed,  the  entire  Nation. 

I  agree  that  his  statement  here  indi- 
cates that  the  pending  bill  is  a  small, 
fractional  treatment  of  a  problem  that 
stretches  far  beyond  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona and  even  beyond  the  Colorado  River 
Basin.  If  the  Senate  does  not  measure 
up  to  its  obligation  and  if  Congress  does 
not  treat  this  matter  as  it  is,  as  a  na- 
tional and  regional  problem,  we  will  be 
plagued  for  years  with  deficiencies  and 
difficulties  in  the  water  seat. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  state  my  posi- 
tion on  S.  1004,  the  bill  before  us.  The 
record  will  show  that  I  voted  to  report 
the  bill  to  the  floor,  but  it  will  also  show 
that  I  filed  my  separate  views  on  the  leg- 
islation explaining  my  views  and  my  ac- 
tions. I  clearly  stated  that  I  would  offer 
or  support  an  amendment  or  amend- 
ments on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  rec- 
tify the  glaring  deficiencies  in  the  bill 
and  press  as  hard  as  I  could  for  their 
adoption.  Without  these  modifications  I 
cannot  support  the  measure  before  us. 

Three  years  ago  I  was  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  considering  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project  or,  as  it  was  also 
called,  the  southwest  water  plan.  In  this 
capacity  I  introduced  the  compromise  bill 
that  evolved  from  our  hearings  and  dis- 
cussion. This  was  the  first  bill  upon  which 
Arizona  and  California  Senators  could 
unite  But  in  a  spirit  of  compromise  each 
State  gave  some  ground — or.  should  I  say 
water — and  we  had  a  bill  in  the  interest 
of  both,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  coun- 
tr>-.  But  action  was  not  forthcoming  from 
the  other  body. 

In  that  compromise  bill,  which  bore 
the  number  S.  1658.  there  was  a  section 
103  which  reads  as  follows,  and  this  is 
not  lengthy,  but  it  deals  with  the  subject 
that  I  think  is  now  missing  from  the 
pending  bill: 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to — 

(1)  Prepare  estimates  of  the  long-range 
water  supply  available  for  consumptive  use 
In  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin,  of  cur- 
rent water  requirements  In  said  basin,  and 
of  the  rate  of  growth  of  water  requirements 
therein  to  the  year  2030. 

(2)  Investigate  alternative  sources  In  the 
State  of  California  and  various  methods  such 
as  weather  modification  and  desallnlzatlon 
of  water  as  means  of  supplying  water  to  meet 
the  current  and  antlclpa»e^  water  require- 
ments In   the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin, 
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and  prepare  preliminary  plans  to  accom- 
plish such  purpose.  In  planning  any  works 
to  Import  water  Into  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basin  from  alternative  sources  In  Cali- 
fornia, the  Secretary  shall  give  due  consid- 
eration to  existing  and  future  needs  within 
the  areas  of  origin  of  the  imported  water 
and  the  State  of  California  and  the  means  of 
offsetting  the  additional  costs  of  future 
projects  within  said  areas  of  origin  and  State 
of  California  caused  by  the  preemption  of 
the  lower  cost  water  sources  that  otherwise 
would  have  benefited  said  areas  of  origin  and 
State  of  California,  Including  the  use  of  the 
development  fund  for  this  purpose. 

(3)  Investigate  projects  within  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Basin,  Including  projects  on 
tributaries  of  the  Colorado  River,  where  un- 
developed water  supplies  are  available  or  can 
be  made  available  by  replacement  or 
exchange. 

(4)  (a)  Investigate  means  of  providing  for 
prudent  water  conservation  practices  to  per- 
mit maximum  beneficial  utilization  of  avail- 
able water  supplies. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  annually 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  reports 
covering  the  Investigations  required  by  sub- 
section (a)  and,  ■within  five  years  from  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
recommend  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress projects  and  programs  for  authoriza- 
tion pursuant  to  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and 
(4)  of  subsection  (a)  and  shall  submit  feasi- 
bility reports  on  such  projects  and  programs. 
Said  recommendation  and  feasibility  reports 
shall  Include  projects  designed  to  provide 
water  of  an  adequate  quality  for  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Basin  to  assist  in  meeting 
that  basin's  long-range  needs  and.  In  any 
event,  sufflclent  to  meet  deficiencies  between 
the  quantities  required  to  supply  water  for 
the  annual  consumptive  use  of  two  million 
eight  hundred  thousand  acre-feet  In  Ari- 
zona, four  mUllon  four  hundred  thousand 
acre-feet  In  California,  and  three  hundred 
thousand  acre-feet  In  Nevada  and  the 
quantities  available  In  the  main  stream  of 
the  Colorado  River  for  such  uses  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary. 

That  Is  the  end  of  section  103. 

It  is  very  clear  that  what  this  bill 
did — the  first  compromise  bill  that  we 
finally  reported  from  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee— was  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  make  the  studies  and  to 
report  on  the  feasibility  of  augmentation 
of  the  river;  and  it  clearly  Indicates  an 
amount  of  water  over  and  above  the 
legal  requirements  and  the  dllTerence 
that  the  river  rims.  This  Is  what  is  miss- 
ing from  the  pending  mestsure. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AliLOTT.  The  Senator  has  been 
discussing  this  matter,  and  I  wish  to 
make  clear  at  this  point  which  bill  he 
has  been  discussing.  This  Is  the  bill  that 
was  introduced  In  the  House  last  year? 

Mr.  MOSS.  No.  This  Is  the  bill  that 
goes  back  to  1964,  which  the  Senate  re- 
ported at  that  time— S.  1658,  of  1964. 

Mr.  AIiLOTT.  The  bill  which  was  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs? 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  believe  that  was  re- 
ported with  the  Senator's  vote,  was  it 
not? 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  was,  indeed.  As  I  at- 
temped  to  explain,  this  was  the  first  time 
that  Arizona  and  California  agreed  on  a 
bill.  As  far  back  as  1964  we  were  together 
on  the  provision  of  a  study  and  a  report 
on  importation  of  water  Into  the  basin. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MOSS.  In  the  report  that  this  was 
made  with  S.  1658  in  1964,  filed  in  Au- 
gust of  that  year,  is  an  interesting  con- 
gressional history  of  the  bills  with  re- 
gard to  the  Colorado  River.  I  read  brief- 
ly from  the  report: 

Congressional  History 

The  Central  Arizona  project  has  had  a  long 
history,  Arizona's  desire  to  utilize  the  waters 
of  the  Colorado  River  In  central  Arizona 
antedates  1918.  The  present  plan  for  the 
Central  Arizona  units  Is  the  result  of  an 
evolutionary  process.  It  Is  essentially,  the 
plan  set  forth  In  the  December  1947  report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  House  Docu- 
ment 136,  81st  Congress,  1st  session.  This 
plan  was  subsequently  updated  as  of  June 
1963,  and  submitted  to  this  committee.  Hear- 
ings on  previous  authorization  bills  were  had 
In  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  during 
the  79th  (on  H.R.  934  and  H.R.  935),  80th 
(on  S.J.  Res.  145  and  H.J.  Res.  227),  81st 
(on  S.  75  and  S.J.  Res.  4).  and  82d  (on  H.R. 
1500  and  H.R.  1501)  Congresses.  Two  of  these 
bills  passed  the  Senate,  but  none  passed 
the  House. 

The  obstacle  to  passage  of  the  authorizing 
legislation  was  the  dispute  between  Cali- 
fornia and  Arizona  over  their  respective 
rights  to  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River. 
In  connection  with  this  dispute,  the  Hon- 
orable Earl  'Warren,  then  Governor  of  the 
State  of  California,  In  a  letter  dated  De- 
cember 29,  1948,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, in  respect  to  the  Central  Arizona 
project,  stated: 

"It  Is  only  because  a  determination  of  the 
respective  rights  of  the  lower  basin  States 
to  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  system 
has  not  been  made  that  California  submits 
any    criticism    of    your    proposed    report." 

On  April  18,  1951,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  adopted  a  resolution  that 
consideration  of  bills  relating  to  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  project  ■■be  postponed  until 
such  time  as  use  of  the  waters  In  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Basin  is  either  adjudicated  or 
binding  or  mutual  agreement  as  to  the  use 
of  the  waters  Is  reached  by  the  States  of 
the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin." 

Shortly  after  this  resolution  was  adopted, 
an  action  was  Instituted  by  the  State  of 
Arizona  against  the  State  of  California  to 
obtain  such  an  adjudication.  On  June  3. 
1963,  the  Supreme  Court  In  Arizona  v.  Cali- 
fornia (373  U.S.  546),  vindicated  most  of 
Arizona's  contentions  as  to  her  rights  and 
rejected  most  of  California's.  S.  1658  was 
introduced  the  day  after  the  opinion  was 
announced. 

There  is  a  section  on  the  history  of  the 
litigation  in  Arizona  against  California, 
and  there  is  a  section  dealing  with  the 
history  of  the  Colorado  River.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the.se  two  sec- 
tions of  the  report  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

HISTORT  OF  UnCATION 

Arizcma  v.  California  was  filed  In  1952,  as 
an  original  action  In  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  by  Arizona  against 
California  and  seven  of  the  latter's  public 
agencies.  The  United  States  and  Nevada  later 
Intervened,  and  New  Mexico  and  Utah  were 
joined  as  additional  parties  on  the  motion 
of  California.  The  principal  controversy  con- 
cerned the  relative  rights  of  California  and 
Arizona  to  the  legal  use  of  water  from  the 
Colorado  River.  After  lengthy  preliminary 
proceedings  the  matter  came  to  trial  before 
Simon  H.  Rlfklnd.  Esq..  as  a  Special  Master 
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appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  tri&l 
before  Mr.  Rlfklnd  began  on  June  14,  1956, 
and  ended  August  28,  1958:  some  340  wit- 
nesses were  heard  orally  or  upon  deposition 
and  approximately  25.000  pages  of  transcript 
were  filled.  The  Master  reported  his  findings 
and  his  recommended  decree  to  the  Supreme 
Court  on  Januiry  16,  1961.  The  Court  heard 
argument  on  January  8-11.  1962  and  re- 
quired a  reargument  on  November  13-14, 
1962.  The  opinion  ol  the  Court  wac  rendered 
June  3,  1963.  The  final  decree  was  entered 
on  Uarch  9,  1964  (376  US   340 1. 

The  Court  held  and  decreed  that.  Lf  suf- 
ficient water  is  available  to  satisfy  7.500.000 
acre-feet  of  annual  consumptive  use  from 
waters  of  the  main  stream  of  the  Colorado 
River  without  regard  to  the  lower  basin 
tributaries,  then  of  such  7.500.000  acre-feet 
Of  consumptive  use.  there  are  apportioned 
to  Arizona  2.800.000  acre-feet,  to  California 
4,400,000  acre-feet,  and  to  Nevada  300.000 
acre-feet. 

The  C3ourt  held  and  decreed  that  if  there  is 
InsulDcient  main-stream  water  available  to 
uitlsfy  the  annual  consumptive  use  of 
7,500.000  acre-feet  In  Arizona,  California 
and  Nevada:  (1)  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior must  satisfy  present  perfected  rights, 
l.e..  tbOM  existing  as  of  June  25.  1929.  in 
order  of  priority  and  without  regard  to  State 
llnea:  and  (2)  that  if  there  were  an  amount 
remaining  for  consumptive  use.  it  should 
be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  "•  •  'in 
such  manner  as  Is  consistent  with  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  as  Interpreted 
by  tb»  opinion  of  thla  Court  herein,  and  with 
other  applicable  Federal  statutes."  As  Inter- 
preted by  the  Court,  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Projeot  Act  doee  not  provide  a  priority  to 
exlatlng  uses  except  "preeent  perfected 
rights,"  existing  as  of  June  25,  1929.  The 
Court  spedflcally  rejected  California's  co«i- 
trary  contentions,  saying  "•  •  •  we  cannot 
accept  California's  contention  that  In  case 
of  shortage  each  State's  share  of  water  should 
be  determined  by  the  Judicial  doctrine  of 
equitable  apportionment  or  by  the  law  of 
prior  appropriation  (373  US.  at  593-594 1." 

Counael  for  the  California  agencies  testi- 
fied at  the  hearings  on  S.  1658  that  Call- 
fomla'a  entitlement  to  4.4  million  acre-feet 
ta  not  superior  to  Arizona's  entitlement  to 
2.8  million  acre-feew  In  response  to  Senator 
Anderson's  question  "Does  the  Supreme 
Court  give  you  4  4  superior  to  Arizona's  2.8?" 
he  answered:  "No.  sir;  it  did  not."  The  cim- 
mlttee  agrees  California's  entitlement  to 
4.400.000  acre-feet  Is  not  superior  to  Art- 
son&'a  entitlement  to  2.800.000  acre-feet. 

By  the  opinion  and  decree.  Arizona  Is 
placed  In  the  poeltlon  of  having  met  the  re- 
quirement of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives u  set  forth  in  its  resolution  of  April 
18,  1851,  and  Is  In  a  poeltlon  to  renew  Its  re- 
quest for  authorization  of  the  central  Ari- 
zona project.  The  request  Is  now  supported 
by  the  authority  of  the  highest  Court. 

The  legal  support  for  Arizona's  request  has 
been  recognlzeu  by  responsible  authorities 
In  California.  Shortly  after  the  Supreme 
Court  decision,  the  Honorable  Edmund  O. 
Brown,  Governor  of  the  State  of  California. 
announced  that  California  having  lost  the 
Supreme  Court  case  "would  not  try  to  ac- 
complish by  obstruction  what  she  had  failed 
to  accompUsh  by  litigation." 

HlSTOaT    OF   THE    COLOKAOO    RrV'EX 

The  Colorado  River  has  its  origin  in  the 
mountains  of  Colorado  and  flows  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  for  about  1.300  miles 
through  Colorado.  Utah,  and  Arizona  and 
along  the  Arizona- Nevada  and  Arizona- 
California  boundaries,  after  which  It  empUes 
Into  the  Gulf  of  California.  lu  tributary 
waters  are  received  from  Wyoming.  Colorado, 
Utah.  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  and  Arizona. 
The  river  drains  an  area  of  approximately 
243.000    square    miles,    encompassing    prac- 


tically one-twelth  of  the  area  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  excluding  Alaslca. 
Much  of  this  basin,  and  particularly  the 
lower  basin.  Is  dependent  upon  the  waters 
of  the  Colorado  River  In  order  to  make  It 
habitable  and  productive. 

For  some  60  years,  the  efficient  use  and 
regxilatlon  of  the  river  for  purposes  of  rec- 
lamation. fliXKl  control,  and  production  of 
power  has  been  a  concern  to  all  of  the  States 
through  which  It  flows.  As  the  uses  of  the 
waters  of  the  river  Increased  In  California, 
particularly,  so  did  the  fears  of  other  Slates 
that  California  would  appropriate  to  her 
permanent  and  exclusive  use  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  waters  of  the  river,  and 
that  the  States  which  were  developing  more 
slowly  would  be  deprived  of  their  fair  share, 
and  of  an  opportunity  to  participate  In  the 
use.  of  the  river  as  a  national  asset.  The  fact 
that  the  law  of  prior  appropriation  prevailed 
exclusively  In  all  of  the  affected  States  ex- 
cept California,  and  was  Important  there.  In- 
tensified their  fears,  particularly  after  the 
decision  In  Wyoming  v.  Colorado  (259  U.S. 
419  (1922)).  To  allay  their  fears  and  to  let 
development  proceed.  Congress  In  1921. 
authorized  the  seven  States  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  to  compact  for  the  equitable 
division  of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River  and  Its  tributaries  The  compact 
negotiated  pursuant  to  this  authorization 
la  tnown  as  the  Colorado  River  compact,  and 
was  prepared  at  Santa  Fe.  N.  Mex..  In  Novem- 
ber of  1922. 

The  Colorado  River  drainage  Is  divided  by 
the  compact  Into  two  basins,  an  upper  basin 
and  a  lower  basin,  with  the  division  point  on 
the  river  being  Lee  Ferry.  Ariz  It  apportions 
7.500.000  of  beneficial  consumptive  use  an- 
nually In  perpetuity  to  the  upper  basin 
States  and  8.500.000  acre-feet  annually  to 
the  lower  basin  States,  of  waters  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  system;  I  e  .  from  those  of  the 
Colorado  River  and  its  trlbut.irles  within 
the  United  States  of  America  The  possibility 
of  a  treaty  with  Mexico  was  anticipated,  and 
the  compact  allocates  the  burden  of  Mexican 
rights  by  declaring  they  shall  be  supplied 
first  from  surplus  over  and  above  the  waters 
allocated  to  the  two  basins,  and  In  the  event 
of  shortage  that  the  deficiency  is  to  be  borne 
equally  by  the  two  basins.  The  compact  also 
provides  that  the  upper  basin  shall  not  de- 
plete the  flow  of  the  river  at  Lee  Ferry  below 
an  aggregate  of  75  million  acre-feet  for  any 
10  consecutive  years. 

The  compact  did  not  resolve  the  relative 
rights  of  California  and  Arizona.  Despite  the 
areas  of  agreement.  Arizona  and  California 
did  not  agree  upon  the  amount  of  water 
that  each  would  receive  from  the  lower  basin 
allocation. 

It  was  in  this  setting  that  a  series  of  bills. 
all  commonly  known  as  Swing-Johnson  bills, 
were  introduced  In  Congress  authorizing  the 
construction  of  a  dam  on  the  Colorado  and 
an  AU-Amerlcan  Canal  from  the  Colorado 
River  to  the  Imperial  Valley  In  CaUfornla. 
Three  of  these  bills  failed  The  fourth  was 
enacted  and  became  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Act  of  December  21,  1928  (45  Stat. 
1057).  This  act  authorizes  the  Secretary'  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  multiple-purpose  dam.  now  known 
as  Hoover  Dam.  By  the  act  Congress  provided 
Its  own  method  for  a  complete  apportion- 
ment of  the  main  stream  water  among  Ari- 
zona. California,  and  Nevada,  and  Imple- 
mented this  method  by  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary to  carry  out  the  allocation  of  water 
through  making  contracts  with  the  States 
and  water  u.sers  The  first  7,500.000  acre-feet 
of  beneficial  consumptive  use  of  main  stream 
waters  were  allocated  by  contract:  4,400,(X)0 
acre-feet  to  California.  2.800,0(X)  to  Arizona, 
and  300.000  to  Nevada.  373  US,  at  575.  580. 
583.  Any  surplus  over  7,500,000  acre-feet  Is 
divided  equally  between  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia, 

This  act  became  effective  on  June  25.  1929. 


when  six  States  of  the  basin,  all  except  Ari- 
zona, had  ratified  the  Colorado  River  com- 
pact, and  when  the  California  Legislature 
had  passed  an  act  accepting  a  limitation  of 
4.400.000  acre-feet  per  year  as  required  by 
the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  (Calif,  Stats 
1929.  c,  16.  p,  38), 

Even  after  the  enactment  of  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Act  and  the  California  Um- 
Itatlon  Act.  California  contended  that  It  waa 
entitled  to  a  greater  amount  of  water  from 
the  main  stream  than  the  4.400.000  acre- 
feet  allotted  to  her.  It  also  contended  that 
Arizona  was  entitled  to  less  than  the  2.800- 
000  acre-feet  from  the  main  stream  by  an 
amount  equal  to  her  uses  on  her  trlbutarlea 
Arizona  argued  to  the  contrary.  Because  of 
this  basic  dispute.  Congress  refused  to  con- 
sider the  central  Arizona  project  further  un- 
til the  legal  rights  to  the  use  of  the  waters 
allocated  to  the  lower  basin  had  been  settled. 

On  June  3.  1963.  In  Arizona  v.  California 
(373  U.S.  546).  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  decided  the  tributary  Issue  by 
holding  that  California  was  entitled  to  4.400,- 
000  and  Arizona  was  entitled  to  2.800.000 
acre-feet  of  beneficial  consumptive  use  from 
the  waters  in  the  main  stream  of  the  rlvei. 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  lower  basin  en- 
titlement could  support  such  use. 

Thus,  the  longstanding  controversy  be- 
tween Arizona  and  CaUfornla  as  to  their  re- 
spective rights  to  the  main  stream  waters  of 
the  Colorado  River  was  resolved,  and  Arizona 
was  In  poeltlon  to  renew  Its  request  for  au- 
thorization of  the  central  Arizona  project. 
and  to  ask  California  to  redeem  the  pledge 
the  Honorable  Earl  Warren  gave  as  Governor 
of  California  In  1948: 

"Whenever  it  Is  finally  determined  which 
waters  belong  to  Arizona.  It  should  be  per- 
mitted to  use  that  water  In  any  manner  or 

by  a  method  considered  best  by  Arizona 
•   •   •  ** 

The  central  Arizona  project  will  enable  the 
State  of  Arizona  to  put  to  beneficial  use 
that  portion  of  the  waters  of  the  main  stream 
of  the  Colorado  River  allocated  to  it  by  the 
Supreme  Court  but  which  It  Is  presently  un- 
able to  use  because  of  lack  of  diversion 
works,  and  to  meet  thereby  a  critical  need 
for  a  supplemental  water  supply  In  the 
densely  populated  central  portion  of  the 
State. 

S  1658  was  thereupon  Introduced  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  the  central  Ari- 
zona project  In  order  that  the  waters  of  the 
river  adjudicated  for  the  use  of  Arizona  could 
be  most  beneficially  applied  for  her  lands 
and  people. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Then  there  is  a  section  on 
the  present  bill : 

On  April  9.  1964.  the  Honorable  Stewa.-' 
L.  Udall.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  presented 
to  the  committee  a  plan  for  the  development 
of  the  water  resources  of  the  Pacific  South- 
west on  a  broad  regional  b.isls.  The  plan  ac- 
knowledges the  feasibility  of  the  central  Ari- 
zona project  as  presented  In  S.  1658.  A  draft 
of  bill  to  authorize  the  Pacific  Southwest 
water  plan  was  submitted  to  the  committee 
at  the  time  the  plan  was  submitted.  The  pro- 
posed bin  provided  for  the  development  of 
the  water  resources  of  the  entire  Pacific 
Southwest,  the  establishment  of  a  Pacific 
.Southwest  E>evelopment  Fund,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Pacific  Southwest  Regional  Water 
Commission 

Prom  the  discussion  of  that  bill  and  S. 
1658  as  originally  Introduced  by  Senators 
Hayden  and  Goldwater.  an  amendment  was 
offered  by  the  Honorable  Prank  E.  Moss, 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  which  amends 
S.  1658  as  originally  Introduced  and  which 
was  reported  favorably  bv  the  subcommittee 
on  July  27.  1964. 

PURPOSES  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purposes  of  the  bill  are:    (1)  — 
Notice  that  this  is  No.  1— 
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to  augment  the  existing  water  supply  In 
the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin;  (2)  to  re- 
move the  threats  of  water  shortages;  (3)  to 
authorize  construction  of  the  following  units 
of  the  Lower  Colorado  Basin  project:  (a)  the 
main  stream  reservoir  unit  consisting  of 
Bridge  Canyon  and  Marble  Canyon  projects; 
(b)  the  Central  Arizona  unit:  (c)  the  south- 
ern Nevada  water  supply  unit:  (4)  to  secure 
to  Arizona.  California,  and  Nevada  the  shares 
of  the  river  which  the  Supreme  Court  ap- 
portioned to  them;  (5)  to  accomplish  the 
foregoing  without  Impinging  on  the  rights 
of  the  upper  basin  States — Colorado,  New 
Mexico.  Utah,  and  Wyoming — under  the 
(^lorado  River  compact;  (6)  to  provide  for 
recreational  facilities,  and  the  conservation 
of  natural,  historic  and  archaeological  ob- 
jects; (7)  to  conserve  and  develop  fish  and 
vrildllfe;  (8)  to  authorize  the  creation  of  the 
Colorado-Pacific  Regional  Water  Commis- 
sion. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  excerpt  from  the 
report,  except  that  I  ■wish  to  underline 
again  that  in  listing  the  purposes  of  the 
bill,  the  first  one  is  "to  augment  the  ex- 
isting water  supply  of  the  Lcwer  Colorado 
River  Basin,"  and  the  second,  "to  remove 
the  threats  of  water  shortages." 

So  when  the  committee  in  1964  finished 
its  hearings  and  reported  its  bill,  those 
were  the  foremost  objectives  of  the  bill. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  other  body 
did  not  act  on  the  bill,  so  it  died.  But  last 
year  the  Interior  Committee  of  the  House 
reported  a  bill,  one  that  I  consider  a  good 
central  Arizona  bill.  But  no  action  was 
taken  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  That 
bill  contained  a  section — title  n,  the  Na- 
tional Water  Commission  and  Southwest 
Investigations  and  Planning — which  was 
similar  In  effect  to  the  sections  I  read 
in  the  previous  Senate  bill. 

Section  201  of  H.R.  4671,  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  House  of  Representatives 
last  year,  reads: 

Sec.  201.  (a)  There  Is  established  the  Na- 
tional Water  Commission  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commlselon"). 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  comjwsed  of 
seven  members,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  and  serve  at  his  pleasure. 

Section  202  of  that  bill  provided: 
Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  (1)  re- 
view present  and  anticipated  national  water 
resource  problems,  making  such  projections 
of  water  requirements  as  may  be  necessary 
and  identifying  alternative  ways  of  meeting 
these  requirements — giving  consideration, 
among  other  things,  to  conservation  and 
more  efficient  use  of  existing  supplies,  in- 
creased usability  by  reduction  of  pollution, 
innovations  to  encourage  the  highest  eco- 
nomic use  of  water,  Interbasln  transfers,  and 
technological  advances  Including,  but  not 
limited  to  desalting,  weather  modification 
and  waste  water  purification  and  reuse;  (2) 
oorislder  economic  and  social  consequences 
of  water  resource  developnvent.  Including, 
lor  example,  the  Impact  of  water  resotirce 
development  on  regional  economic  growth, 
on  institutional  arrangements,  and  on  es- 
thetic values  affecting  the  quality  of  life  of 
the  American  people;  (3)  advise  on  such  spe- 
cific water  resource  matters  as  may  be 
referred  to  it  by  the  President  and  the  Wa- 
ter Resources  Council  established  in  section 
101  of  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  (79 
Stat.  245)  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Council");  and  (4)  conduct  such  specific 
Investigations  as  are  authorized  herein  or 
as  hereafter  may  be  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  consult  •with 
the  Council  regarding  Its  studies  and  shall 
furnish  its  proposed  reports  and  recommen- 


dations to  the  Council  for  review  and  com- 
ment. The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  such  Interim  and  final  reports  as 
It  deems  appropriate,  and  the  Council  shall 
submit  to  the  President  Its  views  on  the 
Conunlsslon's  reports.  The  President  shall 
transmit  the  Commission's  final  report  to 
the  Congress  together  'with  such  oomments 
and  recommendations  for  legislation  as  he 
deems  appropriate. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  I  am  making  is 
that  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  House  bill  devoted  itself  in  the 
first  section  of  the  bill  to  setting  up  the 
commission,  with  the  duties  we  have 
spoken  of. 

In  the  report  that  accompanied  the 
bill  I  shall  read  from  page  16.  This  is 
Report  No.  1849  of  the  89th  Congress, 
second  session.  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

(3)  'While  "In  basin"  conservation  meas- 
ures and  programs  can  assist  In  relieving  the 
critical  lower  basin  water  situation.  It  ap- 
pears to  the  committee  that  the  long-term 
answer  to  the  problem  must  be  an  augmenta- 
tion of  the  water  supply  of  the  Colorado 
River.  The  source  of  this  additional  water 
win  be  determined  by  the  studies  authorized 
by  the  act,  including  as  possible  sources :  Im- 
portation from  other  basins,  desalination, 
and  weather  modification. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(6)  Under  long-standing  Federal  water  re- 
source development  policy,  the  financial  as- 
sistance which  would  be  provided  by  the 
power  operations  at  the  Marble  Canyon  and 
Hualapal  Dams  Is  necessary  to  the  feasibility 
of  the  central  Arizona  unit,  as  well  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  any  Important  works,  desalina- 
tion projects  or  other  projects  which  may  be 
authorized  later.  In  addition,  these  dams  will 
furnish  valuable  and  needed  electric  power 
and  energy  to  load  centers  in  the  project 
area;  power  for  pumping  water  to  the  central 
Arizona  units;  provide  outdoor  recreation 
opportunities  for  htindreds  of  thousands  of 
people  annually.  Including  opportunities  to 
view  and  enjoy  the  spectacular  canyon 
scenery  which  In  the  past  only  a  few  have 
been  able  to  see;  and  pro'vlde  much  needed 
economic  assistance  to  the  Hualapal  Tribe  of 
Indians.  In  view  of  the  foregoing  and  after  its 
thorough  study  and  consideration  of  the 
nominal  effect  of  these  dams  upon  the  Orand 
Canyon  National  Park,  the  committee  has  ap- 
proved and  recommends  the  construction  of 
both  of  these  dama  on  the  Colorado  River. 

On  page  29  there  is  a  discussion  of  the 
Colorado  River  water  supply  and  the  need 
for  augmentation.  I  shall  quote  from  that 
section: 

Colorado  Riveb  'Watxb  Sttpplt  and  Need  for 

Augmentation 

water  sttpflt  contbovhist 

For  at  least  the  last  five  decades,  the  water 
reeoiirces  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  have 
been  a  subject  of  controversy.  The  water  sup- 
plies available  are  severely  limited  In  pro- 
portion to  the  other  natural  resources  of  the 
seven  basin  States  eind  water  needs  are  con- 
tinuing to  expand.  The  Imbalance  has  be- 
come more  acute  during  the  past  20  years 
as  the  result  of  the  liusrea^lng  population  of 
the  Nation  and  the  westward  migration  of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  seek- 
ing new  opportunities,  homes,  and  space. 

From  the  time  of  the  authorization  of  the 
first  Federal  water  development  project  In 
the  basin  to  the  hearings  on  this  legislation, 
the  Congrees  haa  been  subjected  to  a  barrage 
of  conflicting  testimony  concerning  the 
amount  of  available  water  and  the  uses  for 
which  it  should  be  or  should  not  be  devel- 
oped. During  the  period  between  1953-56  the 
oominKtee  had  under  consideration  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  the  Colorado  River  storage 


project.  Notwithstanding  bitter  opposition 
to  the  legislation  based  on  arguments  with 
regard  to  water  supply  the  committee  ap- 
proved that  legislation  because  such  a  large 
portion  of  the  consxunptlve  use  of  water 
apportioned  by  the  ColcMtido  River  compact 
for  use  In  the  upper  basin  was  still  available 
in  1956.  Furthermore,  the  storage  units  and 
p>artlcl;>atlng  projects  authorized  in  the  Col- 
orado River  Storage  Project  Act  brought  the 
■total  consumptive  use  of  water  In  the  upper 
basin  to  less  than  SO  p)en:ent  of  the  total 
apportioned  to  It  by  the  compact. 

COLORADO   RIVER   FLOWS 

Hydrologlfits  regard  the  virgin  or  estimated 
undepleted  flow  of  the  Colorado  River  at  Lee 
Ferry,  Ariz.,  as  an  Index  of  the  basin's  water 
supply.  Annual  flows  of  the  river  vary  within 
wide  limits.  Mgure  1  Indicates  that  the  •vir- 
gin flow  at  Lee  Ferry  has  varied  between 
about  5.6  and  24  million  acre-feet  per  year 
since  1896 — the  long-term  annual  average 
being  about  14.9  million  acre-feet.  From  1933 
to  1965  the  progressive  lO-year  average  virgin 
flow  line  has  remained  below  the  long-term 
average  virgin  fiow. 

At  the  time  the  Colorado  River  compmct 
of  1922  waa  negotiated,  the  available  records 
indicated  that  the  average  annual  virgin  flow 
amounted  to  al)out  17  million  acre-feet.  By 
1964,  this  long-term  average  had  decreased 
to  14.9  million  acre-feet.  The  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  compact  comnxlCEloners 
used,  as  the  basis  of  their  compact,  the  1914- 
45  streamflow  records — the  average  for  that 
period  being  calculated  at  15.6  million  acre- 
feet.  For  the  term  beginning  at  the  time  of 
the  negotiation  of  the  Colorado  River  com- 
pact, 1922-64,  the  average  annual  virgin  flow 
was  only  13.8  million  acre-feet,  with  the 
lowest  10  consecutive  years  on  record  being 
the  years  from  1931-40  and  1954-63  when 
the  average  annual  virgin  flow  amounted  to 
only  11.8  million  acre-feet. 

Mr.  President,  from  this  we  find  that 
the  river  does  not  supply  the  amount 
of  water  it  was  calculated  to  do  when 
the  legal  division  of  the  water  was  made 
and,  therefore,  there  is  a  shortage  in 
the  river.  There  cannot  be  enough  wa- 
ter to  satisfy  the  obligations.  Unless  we 
have  an  augmentation  of  the  supply 
there  will  never  be  enough  water  to  go 
around  and  there  will  be  constant  litiga- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  when  hearings  were 
held  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
dealing  with  H.R.  4671,  Mr.  Ival  V.  Gos- 
lin,  executive  director.  Upper  Colorado 
River  Commission,  the  official  head  re- 
sponsible for  representing  the  upper 
basin  States  on  the  management  of  the 
river  on  the  upper  basin,  appeared  as  a 
witness.  On  page  1057  of  those  hearings, 
on  May  9,  1966,  Mr.  Goslin  stated  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, my  name  Is  Ival  'V.  Goelin.  I  am 
Execu'tlve  Director  of  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Commission.  Our  Commission  was 
created  by  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
Compact.  It  is  an  Interstate,  administrative 
agency  of  the  Upper  Division  States  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin.  These  states  are  Colo- 
rado, New  Mexico,  Utah,   and  Wyoming. 

Fundamentally  our  Upper  Colorado  River 
Commission  is  Interested  In  HM.  4671  and 
related  bills  to  authorize  a  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basin  project,  or  a  Central  Arizona 
unit,  because  of  the  Imbalance  that  exists 
between  the  water  supply  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  and  Its  other  natural  resources. 
Water  resotirce  development  In  this  basin 
has  reached  ■the  stage  where  any  new,  large 
project  could  have  an  Impact  on  the  future 
of  other  areas  In  the  basin.  Due  to  the  pres- 
ent water  shortage  In  the  Lower  Colorado 
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RlTer  Baaln  and  the  Impending  shortage  In 
the  Upper  Basin  these  two  regions  are  more 
closely  Interrelated  with  respect  to  water 
development  than  they  have  ever  been  In 
tbe  past.  For  Instance,  as  emphasized  at  the 
hearings  on  H  R.  4671  last  August,  the  op- 
eration at  a  large,  water  consuming  project 
In  the  Lower  Basin  Is  possible  only  by  tem- 
porarily utilizing  In  part  presently  unused 
water  apportioned  in  1922  to  the  Upper  Basm 
by  the  Colorado  River  Compact  ' 

When  the  1922  compact  was  negotiated  a 
consumptive  use  of  7  5  mll'.lon  acre-feet  of 
water  was  apportioned  to  the  Upper  Basin 
We  are  now  faced  with  the  hydrologlc  real- 
ity that  even  with  Uie  extensive  hold-uver 
storage  facilities,  Upper  Basin  development 
la  deatlned  to  a  permanent  shortage  of  about 
20%  of  Its  anticipated  u.se  of  Colorado  River 
water.'  Our  neighbors  in  Arizona.  California. 
and  Nevada  are  also  sncuuuterlng  painful 
Impediments  to  their  expansion  because 
there  Is  not  enough  Lower  Basin  water  avail- 
able for  another  large-scale  project  after  tak- 
ing Into  consideration  the  Mexican  Treaty 
obligation,  existing  consumptive  uses  In  the 
laower  Basin,  evaporation,  and  other  losses 

There  Is  broad  and  general  agreement  that 
the  water  supply  of  the  Colorado  River  U 
deficient  for  potential  requirements  of  both 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Basins,  as  well  as  with 
respect  to  compact  allotments.  Therefore,  thr; 
Upper  Basin  water  people  are  apprehensive 
that  without  protective  measures  in  the 
pending  legislation,  the  Upper  Basin  would 
be  forced  to  stand  alone  against  the  adverse 
effecta  of  nature's  failure  to  supply  the 
amount  of  water  contemplated  when  the 
Colorado  River  Compact  was  written  in  1922 

There  are  currently  extensive  storage  dims 
and  reservoirs  on  the  Colorado  River.  Their 
primary  purpose  is  for  regulation  of  the 
river  in  order  to  fulfill  the  compact  guar- 
antee to  deliver  75  million  acre-feet  to  the 
Lower  Basin  In  each  period  of  ten  years 
while  consumptively  using  upstream  as  much 
of  the  water  as  needed  within  the  Upper 
Basin's  apportionment.  With  the  river  under 
controlled  conditions,  the  most  important 
factor,  so  far  as  the  water  supply  for  the 
Lower  Basin  Is  concerned  is  the  amount  of 
water  released  from  Upper  Basin  reservoirs 
for  delivery  at  Lee  Perry.  Arizona 

Du«  to  the  above-outlined  situation, 
deacrtbed  In  detail  at  the  hearings  in  August 
1905,  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Commission 
at  the  previous  hearinii-.s  suggested  .'several 
amendments  to  the  pending  legislation  for 
the  consideration  of  this  Committee.'  Last 
August  there  was  not  complete  agreement 
among  the  seven  states,  nor  between  the  two 
Baalns,  with  respect  to  these  amendments: 
although  there  was  close  to  general  coq- 
sensus  on  several  fundamental  factors,  or 
certain  principles  with  respect  to  the  rights, 
obligations,  and  requirements  of  each  basin 
as  against  the  other  *  Since  the  hearings  of 
last  summer  there  have  been  many  meetings 
and  conferences  of  representatives  of  the 
seven  Colorado  River  B-isin  States  la  at- 
tempts to  attain  a  final  agreement  on  all 
particulars  that  could  be  presented  to  this 
Committee  as  being  unequivocally  supported 
by  all  of  the  Basin  States  Although  the  goal 
of  complete  agreement  was  not  reached,  it  Is 
believed  that  we  have  a  much  better  under- 
standing of  each  other's  problems  In  the 
basin  than  has  ever  existed  In  the  past  Cer- 
tainly It  was  In  recognition  of  this  spirit  that 
Committee  Print  No  19.  a  recommended  re- 
vision of  H.R.  4671  that  came  from  the  nego- 


» Hearings  before  Subcommittee  on  Irri- 
gation and  Reclamation.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  H  R  4671,  Tipton  Report,  1965. 
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Maughan.  p.  631. 
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tlatlons  among  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
States  was  prepared  and  presented  to  this 
Committee  for  Its  consider  itlon  The  Upper 
Colorado  River  Commission  on  Febriiary  22, 
1966.  adopted  a  rc'^oUitlon  by  a  four  to  one 
vote.  New  Mexico  being  opposed  In  this  reso- 
lution the  Commission  stated  that  It  reg.irds 
a  predecessor  draft  of  Committee  Print  No  19 
I  a  Recrymmended  fif'tnion  of  H  R.  4671  dated 
February  8.  1966,  subsequently  slightly  re- 
vised and  dated  February  22,  i966)  "as  one 
vehicle  for  implementing  Its  resolution  of 
August  16.  1965.  to  be  submitted  to  the  In- 
terior and  Insul.ir  Affairs  Committees  of  the 
United  -States  Congress  for  their  considera- 
tion and  Mid  In  formulating  and  enacting  a 
law  that  win  Include,  .imont;  other  features, 
the  principles  and  criteria  expressed  in  said 
Recommended  Reti.non  '  •  A  copy  of  the 
C-omaiission's  resolution  of  Pebru  iry  22,  1966, 
is  attached  to  this  statement.  Therefore.  In 
the  light  of  testimony  by  representatives  of 
•.he  Lower  Basin  that  h.vs  already  been  heard, 
•.lie  Committee  Print  Is  Intended  to  reflect  the 
results  of  negotiations  that  have  been 
achieved  between  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Division  States. 

Conferences  among  the  States  and  between 
the  two  basins  have  produced  several  recom- 
mended changes  In  the  language  of  the 
original  HR  4671,  as  shown  In  Committee 
Print  No  19  It  Is  my  purpose  to  cite  the 
major  modifications  made  by  the  Committee 
Print  and  to  briefly  describe  their  meanings 
.md  objectives 

(  1  J  Title  I  has  been  changed  from  Lower 
Colorado  River  Bvusln  Project  to  Colorado 
River  Basin  Project  In  order  to  more  ade- 
quately describe  the  true  n.uure  of  the  BUI. 
The  BUI  Is  now  Intended  to  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  entire  Colorado  River  Basin.  As  our 
studies  and  negotiations  progressed  It  became 
more  and  more  evident  that  close  Interrela- 
tionships of  operational  procedures  Involving 
water  stt)ra^'e  and  regulating  facilities  In  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Basins  require  the  solution 
of  problems  for  the  entire  river — not  for  only 
part  of  It  In  the  future  this  close  Interrela- 
tionship win  plav  an  even  more  Important 
role  Each  of  the  changes  made  In  Title  I 
has  as  Us  purpose  the  conversion  of  H.R  4671 
Into   a   BUI    with   basln-wlde   ImpllcaMons. 

(2)  In  Title  II  of  the  original  H  R  4671  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  to  Investigate 
present  and  future  water  fipplles  and  needs, 
and  the  possible  Importation  of  water  Into 
"he  Basin  as  well  .is  other  means  of  augment- 
ing the  water  supplies  He  was  als^o  to  submit 
to  the  President  !»nd  Congress  within  three 
years  a  plan  to  Im.port  not  less  than  2  5  mil- 
lion acre- feet  per  year  Into  the  Colorado 
River  He  was  to  suggest  me-ns  to  protect 
areas   of   origin    of    the    Imported    water 

In  the  Committee  Print  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  Investlg.ate  present 
and  future  water  supplies  and  needs,  pos- 
sible importation  plans,  and  other  means  to 
.augment  water  suppiles  in  both  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Basins  He  Is  also  to  submit  to 
Federal.  State,  and  other  ageni-les  by  the  year 
1870  a  first-stage  of  an  Importation  plan  for 
not  less  than  2  5  million  acre-feet  of  water 
per  year.  He  may  also  plan,  as  p.irt  of  the  first 
stage,  facilities  to  Include  two  million  acre- 
feet  of  Imported  water  for  the  Lower  Basin. 
two  million  acre-feet  for  the  Upper  Basin, 
and  two  minion  acre-feet  to  be  used  in  other 
State.s  along  the  Importation  route.  The  Mex- 
ican Treaty  water-delivery  obligation  is  de- 
clared to  be  a  national  obligation.  The 
Colorado  River  Basin  States  would  be  relieved 
of  this  burden  when  not  less  than  2  5  mlllloa 
acre-feet  of  water  are  Imported  Into  the 
Colorado  River  Greater  protection  Is  also 
given  to  areas  of  origin  of  Imported  water 
by  giving  priority  of  right  In  perpetuity  to 
uses  of  water  to  the  State  within  which  the 
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water  originates,  as  against  the  uses  of  water 
delivered  by  means  of  exportation  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  quoted  from  two 
previous  bills,  the  bill  reported  to  the 
Senate  in  1964.  S.  1658,  and  the  bill  re- 
ported last  year  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  H.R. 
4671. 

To  show  that  both  these  bills  rec- 
ognize there  was  a  deficiency  of  water  ia 
the  river  and  that  augmentation  was  an 
absolute  necessity  if  there  was  to  be  a 
water  shortage  on  the  upper  basin  and, 
indeed,  in  the  lower  basin,  the  bill  to- 
day bears  little  resemblance  to  the 
earlier  bills.  Water  for  Arizona  is  the 
thrust  of  the  bill,  but  the  features  of 
water  storage,  hydropower  generation, 
augmentation  studies,  and  assurances  to 
upper  basin  States  of  protection  of  water 
rights  are  all  missing.  The  bill  was  re- 
ported from  committee  after  repeated 
efforts  to  amend  it  to  provide  these  fea- 
tures. But  such  amendments  were  beaten 
back  with  proxy  votes  In  roUcall  after 
rollcall. 

At  that  time,  a  bill  was  pending  before 
the  committee,  which  I  had  introduced 
with  the  number  S.  1409.  On  the  4th  day 
of  April,  when  the  bill  was  introduced. 
I  made  an  address  to  the  Senate  e.\- 
plaining  the  reasons  for  introducing  the 
bill  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
remarks  I  made  on  that  date  which  ap- 
pear on  page  8220  of  the  Record  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoNSTRL'moN,  Operation,  and  Maintenance 
OF  THE  Colorado  River  Basin  Project 

Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  project,  and  ask  that  It  be  appropri- 
ately referred 

The  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  has  announced  hearings  on  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  project  bills  This  problem 
has  been  before  the  Congress  before,  but  has 
floundered  because  of  la,'k  of  unity  among 
the  States  In  the  Colorado  Basin  Last  year 
we  thought  we  had  achieved  that  unity,  but 
the  bill  wa.s  killed  when  ■  n.iture  preserva- 
tionists" conducted  a  well-financed  campaign 
against  It. 

In  response  to  this  attack  the  administra- 
tion has  propo.sed  a  bill— S.  1013 — this  year 
which  sacrifices  the  hard-won  unity  of  the 
Colorado  Basin  States  In  order  to  stop  the  at- 
tack of  the  "nature  preservationists";  over- 
looked, however.  Is  the  need  for  water  conser- 
vation and  development  In  our  arid  West.  The 
administration  would  authorize  the  central 
Arizona  project  but  then  ostrlchlike,  would 
hide  Its  head  and  not  see  the  problem  that 
has  delayed  this  project  all  of  these  years. 
The  basic  problem  which  has  plagued  this 
legislation  is  simply  that  there  Is  not  suffi- 
cient natural  flow  In  the  Colorado  River  to 
meet  the  demands  within  the  basin  beyond 
the  year  1990.  Therefore,  any  meaningful  leg- 
islation must  Involve  b.ilanclng  the  interests 
of  the  State  of  Arizona  with  the  other  States 
who  have  rights  to  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River. 

The  first  safeguard  that  the  other  basin 
States  need  Is  a  study  of  sources  to  supple- 
ment the  natural  flow  of  the  Colorado  River 
Without  a  legislative  commitment  to  study 
water  Importation  from  areas  of  surplus, 
there  Is  a  danger  that  when  the  upper  baaln 
States  utilize  their  allocations,  there  will  be 
Insufficient  water  for  the  central  Arlzons 
project   to   divert.   Although   I  support  any 
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feasible  means  of  augmenting  the  water  sup- 
ply. Importation  appears  as  the  only  practical 
means  today. 

Second,  the  upper  basin  States  want  their 
most  needed  projects  authorized  so  that  they 
can  utilize  a  greater  share  of  the  waters  al- 
located to  them. 

The  third  need  Is  for  the  establishment  of 
B  lower  basin  fund.  There  Is  no  fund  estab- 
lished under  the  administration  bill  because 
the  steamplant  will  produce  no  revenue 
which  could  be  added  to  a  fund.  The  au- 
thorization of  the  High  Hualapal  Dam  would 
provide  revenues  for  the  lower  basin  fund. 
This  fund  could  then  be  utilized  to  support 
the  costs  of  supplemental  water. 

In  short,  the  administration  bill  provides 
for  the  Immediate  needs  of  Arizona,  but 
the  needs  of  the  other  six  basin  States  will 
be  sacrificed.  That  Is  exactly  what  Secretary 
Udall  warned  against  a  year  ago  when  he 
balled  the  Colorado  River  Basin  project  bill 
as  a  fine  example  of  regional  cooperation  and 
said  that  this  cooperation  was  essential  to 
Its  success. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  cooperation,  sev- 
eral bills  have  been  Introduced  this  year 
along  the  lines  of  the  bill  reported  by  the 
House  last  year.  I  cosponsored  Senator 
Kuchels  blll.S.  861.  and  I  still  support  It. 
I  also  support  S.  1242,  Introduced  by  Senator 
AUott  a  short  time  ago.  All  of  these  bills 
embody  a  regional  approach  to  the  problems 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin.  The  administra- 
tion bill  does  not. 

But  to  make  clear  and  to  fully  protect  the 
Interest  of  Utah  In  this  legislation,  I  am  In- 
troducing a  slightly  modified  version  of  the 
Kuchel  bill  which  I  cosponsored  earlier  this 
year. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  construction  of  the 
central  Arizona  project  with  an  aqueduct 
capacity  of  2.500  cubic  feet  of  water  per  sec- 
ond. It  authorizes,  as  does  Senator  Allott's 
bill,  S.  1242.  the  construction  of  the  High 
Hualapal  Dam  and  contains  the  language 
earlier  submitted  by  Senator  Allott  regard- 
ing section  305(a).  "dealing  with  California's 
guarantee  of  4.4  million  acre-feet  of  water 
per  year.  The  mrjor  departure  In  my  bill 
from  those  previously  Introduced  concerns 
the  matter  of  study  of  Importation  of  water 
from  sources  outside  the  Colorado  River 
Basin.  My  bill  provides  that  a  feasibility 
grade  study  be  initiated  concerning  the  im- 
portation of  water  from  the  north  coastal 
streams  of  the  State  of  California.  The  first 
2'..  million  acre-feet  rif  such  import  from 
this  source  would  be  allocated  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  obligation  of  the  Mexican 
water  treaty  and  to  losses  of  water  associ- 
ated with  the  performance  of  that  treaty. 
Additionally,  a  quantity  of  water,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 2  million  acre-feet  annually,  would  be 
made  available  to  areas  served  by  the  Im- 
portation facilities  en  route  to  the  Colorado 
River  system.  Further,  the  bill  would  Initi- 
ate a  reconnaissance-type  study  of  Importa- 
tion from  areas  of  surplus  other  than  the 
north  central  area  of  the  State  of  California. 

The  State  of  Utah  Is  greatly  Imperiled  by 
the  threat  to  Its  future  rights  In  the  Colorado 
Elver  system  and  Inasmuch  as  the  supply  of 
the  Colorado  River  Is  Inadequate  to  meet  the 
demands  placed  upon  It,  the  provision  of  an 
Import  study  in  this  legislation  Is  Imperative. 
The  provision  to  make  the  first  area  subject 
to  Import  study  the  north  coastal  streams  of 
California  Is  consistent  with  the  general  pro- 
vision of  Secretary  Udall's  Southwest  water 
plan. 

Section  602  of  my  bill  provides  criteria  for 
the  coordinated  long-range  operation  of  the 
Colorado  River  storage  reservoirs.  This  Im- 
portant provision  Is  supported  unanimously 
by  the  Colorado  River  States  and,  In  a 
&llghtly  modified  form  contained  In  my  bill, 
would  provide  an  additional  safeguard  to 
the  future  generations  of  Utahans  who  will 
look  to  the  Colorado  River  for  water. 

Section  501(a)    contains  language  which 


would  enable  the  State  of  Utah  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  fulfill  their  com- 
mitments which  were  established  by  agree- 
ment with  the  Ute  Indian  tribe  of  the  Uinta 
and  Ouray  Indian  Reservation.  By  reason  of 
this  agreement  It  Is  necessary  for  the  Ute 
Indian  unit  to  be  given  a  priority  In  plan- 
ning, so  my  bin  provides  that  the  planning 
report  on  this  unit  must  be  completed  prior 
to  1972. 

Section  401  as  outlined  In  my  bill  restores 
language  which  was  a  part  of  HJR.  4871, 
89th  Congress,  providing  that  all  of  the 
separable  and  joint  costs  allocated  to  recrea- 
tion and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  at 
the  previously  authorized  Dixie  project  shall 
be  nonreimbursable  In  conformity  with  the 
original  authorizing  legislation.  My  bill  pro- 
vides, as  do  others,  for  the  Integration  of  the 
Dixie  project  Into  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
project  and  directs  that  the  Dixie  project 
shall  participate  in  the  lower  basin  fund. 

In  other  respects,  this  legislation  Is  similar 
to  previous  bills  Introduced.  This  recognizes 
the  fact  that  S.  20,  providing  for  the  Na- 
tional Water  Commission,  has  been  passed  by 
the  Senate.  It  also  contemplates  that  the 
revision  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  shall  be  accomplished 
by  legislation  similar  to  that  Introduced  by 
Chairman  Aspinall  as  HJl.  6132  and  by 
Senators  Dominick  tind  Allott  as  S.  1243. 
This  bill  reflects  the  longstanding  Interest 
and  constructive  approach  that  has  been 
taken  by  the  State  of  Utah  in  Intra-  and 
inter-state  water  projects. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  Arizona  is 
in  dire  need  of  water.  Arizona  is  legally 
entitled  to  2.8  million  acre-feet  from  the 
Colorado  River.  With  all  my  heart  I 
would  like  to  vote  for  any  bill  to  enable 
Arizona  to  claim  its  birthright. 

Moreover,  this  bill  contains  help  which 
the  Dixie  project  in  my  State  of  Utah 
sorely  needs.  But  this  bill  is  otherwise  so 
deficient  that  I  carmot  support  it  unless 
it  is  amended  to  protect  the  rights  of 
Utah  and  other  States  as  well. 

As  I  see  it,  passage  of  this  bill  will  mean 
a  giveaway  of  assets  belonging  to  all — 
special  favors  for  one  State  contradict- 
ing the  legitimate  interests  of  other 
States  in  the  region. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  place  the  stamp 
of  approval  upon  the  turning  of  his  coat 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior — the 
contradiction  of  thousands  of  words  of 
his  own  testimony  spoken  in  recent  years. 

Passage  of  this  bill  could  not  serve  its 
primary  purpose — provision  to  Arizona 
of  its  just  share  of  the  waters  of  the  Colo- 
rado, because  it  will  inevitably  be  chal- 
lenged in  the  courts,  and  could,  like  pre- 
vious litigation  respecting  Colorado 
water  rights,  take  years  to  conclude. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  mean  depend- 
ence upon  an  untried  method  of  financ- 
ing water  projects,  a  possible  giveaway  to 
private  power  companies  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  tax  moneys  or  the  unfair  rais- 
ing of  power  costs.  It  would  replace  a 
time-tested  and  financially  sound 
method  of  financing  construction  of 
multipurpose  water  development  proj- 
ects with  a  wholly  new  and  novel  scheme 
of  prei>ajnnent  for  pumping  power  for  50 
years. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  mean  impair- 
ment of  the  birthrights  of  several  sover- 
eign States  of  the  Union — not  with  the 
compensation  guaranteed  under  eminent 
domain  proceedings,  and  with  no  refer- 
ence to  demonstrated  national  interest 
or  national  policy. 


The  question  of  Arizona's  right  to  the 
water — or  of  the  need  of  that  State  for 
her  share  of  the  Colorado  River  flow — is 
not  at  issue.  We  all  agree  on  this.  But  the 
fight  of  the  preservationists  and  eastern 
interests  against  the  lower  Colorado 
River  bill  approved  last  year  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  succeeded  in  blocking  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  on  the  issue  of  building 
two  Colorado  River  dams.  A  bill  similar 
to  H.R.  4671,  but  with  one  dam,  plus  the 
addition  of  some  of  the  Colorado  gorge 
to  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  would, 
in  my  opinion,  have  been  enacted  and 
would  have  provided  the  State  of  Arizona 
with  her  water  on  a  sound  economic  basis, 
and  without  the  threat  of  prolonged  war- 
fare in  the  courts. 

Already,  the  delays  of  litigation  have 
too  long  denied  Arizona  the  use  of  the 
water  that  is  rightfully  hers. 

The  longest  oral  argument  made  be- 
fore the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  this  cen- 
tui-y  did  not  come  in  any  of  the  cases  con- 
cerning the  great  social  issues,  or  sub- 
version, or  the  rights  of  accused  persons. 
That  distinction  went  to  Arizona  against 
California — the  water  case  to  which  I 
have  referred. 

Mr.  President,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  previously  entered,  I  understand 
that  I  shall  be  recognized  tomorrow. 
Therefore,  I  yield  the  floor  at  this  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  placed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  the  introduc- 
tion, the  committee  recommendation, 
and  the  summary  of  Senate  bill  1004  as 
contained  in  Report  No.  408,  on  pages  12, 
13,  and  14. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

1.   INTRODtrCTION 

The  Subcommittee  on  Water  and  Power 
Resources  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  90th  Con- 
gress, first  session,  held  hearings  on  May  2-5, 
1967,  on  S.  1004  and  related  bills.  The  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  S.  1004,  as  Introduced  by 
Senator  Harden  (for  himself,  Senators  Fan- 
nin, Cannon,  and  Jackson)  on  February  16, 
1967,  was  to  authorize  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Central 
Arizona  Project,  Arizona-New  Mexico.  The 
Central  Arizona  Project  Is  designed  to  en- 
able the  State  of  Arizona  to  put  to  beneficial 
use  waters  from  the  main  stream  of  the 
Colorado  River  which  it  Is  presently  unable 
to  use  because  of  a  lack  of  diversion  works, 
and  to  thereby  meet  a  critical  need  for  a 
supplemental  water  supply  In  the  densely 
populated  central  portion  of  the  State. 

The  bill  as  reported  also  authorizes  five 
reclamation  projects  In  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin;  establishes  a  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basin  development  fund;  and  Includes 
provisions  concerning  river  regulation  and 
reservoir-operating  criteria  which  were  agreed 
upon  by  representatives  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  States  during  recent  years. 

The  bill  was  presented  directly  to  the  full 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AffaiiB  for 
executive  consideration  on  June  9,  1967.  Pol- 
lowing  6  days  of  executive  sessions  on  June  9, 
22,  23.  27,  28.  and  29,  1967,  the  committee 
ordered  S.  1004,  as  amended,  reported  favor- 
ably to  the  Senate. 

The  central  feature  of  this  bill — the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  Project — ^has  been  approved  by 
the  Senate  twice  In  previous  Congresses. 
(For  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  legislative 
history  of  the  Central  Arizona  Project,  see 
sec.  V  of  this  report.) 
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n  coMMiTTra  BicoMMKNOATiON  nectloD    with    the    operation    of    the    works  AUTHORITY   FOR   COMMITTEES  TO 

.,           ,H     oM^„  ^f  .11  th«  authorized  in  thla  bill;    (3)   all  surplu*  Fed-  FILE  REPORTS 

BM.<1  on  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  ^^^  ,^^^^^,^3  f^om   the  Hoover  and  Parker-  -^                                      _     ^ 

tS6UM.  all  of  the  al'^rnaUves,  and  t^e  needa  ^^^^  projects  after  they  are  paid  for;  and  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 

of   the   State   of    Arizona   and    the   Colorado  ^^^    ^^^    gurpius   Federal    revenues   from   the  Ident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  dUT- 

Baain  State.,  the  '=°'^"««/.;''°°8";  J;ff°"^  portion    of    the    Paciflc    Northwest-Paciflc  jng  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  fol- 

fS^^i^ J^^L^%e?orted  by^he  commltte"  Southwest    power    intertle    located    In    the  ^^^^      ^^ay's    session,    all    committees 

amende!,  and  as  reported  by  the  committee  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^p,^.  ^  ^uy^orlzed  tO  file  their  reports,  and 

ra.  svu^^r  uon  of  repayment  requirements  to  Include  any  minority,  individual,  and 

S.   1004  provides  the  fnunework  for  con-  Balances  in  the  development  fund  for  se-  pigmental  views 

tlnued  and  espanded  regional  water  resource  lected    future   dates,    after   having    provided  ^"P^'f^^p^'J^mn   n-PVirv^    Withnnf 

development  and  planning  in  the  Lower  Colo-  financial  a^istance  In  the  sum  of  $122  mil-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

rado  River  Basin.  "on  to  the  Centr.U  Arizona  Project,  and  not  objection.  It  IS  SO  ordered. 

Major  features  of  the  bill  include:  considering  possible  asslst^ince  to  the  Dixie  __^_^^_^^_ 

(U   The    central     ^^-^^^XT^e^co  '"^'"   ''''  "  '""  """"'"  "'  "  ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 

Hooker  Dam  and  Reservoir  In  New  Mexico.  Balance  xTMir     MORNTMr,     BUSTNESS     TO 

The  e«ntlal  project  facilities  consist  of  an      ^^^^25                    $377,302,000  ISSwr^                     BUSINESS     TO- 

aqueduct  system   to  convey  Colorado   River  ^047                                                1   186  612.000  MUKKUW 

water  to  central  Arizona  together  with  the  ^oso   "'"IIl-y.l""l--ll  l!  28l!  921!  000  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 

?n"S?^f'^thlL"  ar^^^ThroTr  R^f  Tqu'e:  p,,,,,,,,  p,.,o„t  of  the  Centra,  Arizona  jdent.  I  aslc  unanimous  Consent  that  fol- 

duct  and  pumping  plants;  the  Salt  Gila  aque-  project  In  the  vear  2025.  the  project  would,  lowing  the  approval  Ol  the  Journal  to- 

duct  and  pumping  plant:    Orme   Dam   and  ^y  the  year  2050.  repay  this  money  plus  an  morrow  morning,  there  be  a  brief  period 

Reservoir:    Tucson    aqueduct    and    pumping  addltlorial  $316  million    The  balance  of  the  for  the  transaction   of  routine  momlng 

plant«  (Colorado  River  source):  Buttes  Dam  revenues   In   the   development   fund  are   "to  business,     and     that     statements     made 

and   Reeervolr:    Hooker   Dam   and   Reservoir  ^e  expended  or  applied  In  connection  with  during  that  period  be  limited  to  3  mln- 

(New  Mexico):   Charleston  Dam  and  Reser-  water  conservation  -ind  development  for  the  . 

voir    Tucson    aqueduct    (San    Pedro    River  Lower  Colorado  River  Biisln"  as  determined  '      onr'aTrkriMr^   r,vvjriro    withmit 

source).  The  total  cost  of  the  project,  ex-  ^y  future  acts  of  the  Congress.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

elusive  of   the  power   prepayment   arrange-  ^g,   pjve  Upper  Basin  projects,  the  Animas-  Objection,  it  IS  SO  oraerea. 

menu  described  below,  is  $665,237,000.  Under  ^a  Plata  project  In  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  ^-^-^^^—^-^ 

Reclamation    law   the   reimbursable   cost   of  ^„^  ^^  Dolores.  Dallas  Creek.  West  Divide.  r»i3r»TrR   won   niTi^nrVTTTnN  nv 

the  project  will  be  returned  to  the  Treasury  .^^^    gan    Miguel    projects    In    Colorado,   are  ORDERPOR  RECOGOTTION  OF 

over  a  50-year  repayment  period.  A  detailed  authorized   for  construction,   operation,  and  SENATOR  MOSS  TOMORROW 

deacnptlon  of   the  Central   Arizona  Project  n^alntenance.  w_  RVRn  nf  Wpst  Vireinia  Mr  Presl- 

feature.  >b  found  in  section  vn  of  this  report.  ^^^^^  ^„^,  ^^  ^^^^                ,3  ^eo  mil-  deJ^I  S  unLk^ous  co^i^ent  that  S- 

The  Oranlte  Reef  aqueduct  will  require  a  ,         ^          ^^^^  ^^  jj^^se  costs  which  are  f^nt.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tnat,  101 

hlgh-llft  initial  pumping  plant  at  Lake  Ha-  reimbursable  under  reclamation  law  will  be  lowing  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 

va»u    and   a   series    of    lower   lift    pumping  repaia  to  the  Treasury  Ing  business  tomorrow,  the  distinguished 

plants  at  appropriate  places  along  the  way.  g^   ^    priority    Is   given   to   the   State   of  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  be  recog- 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au-  California  for  4.4  million  acre-feet  annually  nized  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  1  hour. 
thortzed  to  purchase  the  pumping  power  re-  ^^  Colorado  River  water  (the  maximum  Call-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
quired    for    the    Central     Arizona    Project,  fgrnla  entitlement  out  of  the  Lower  Basin  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

through     prepayment     arrangemenU.     from  ^^   million    acre-feet    apportionment   under  

non-Pederal    Interests    (private    and    public  jhe  Colorado  River  compact) .  This  water  prl-  ^~^~^^^~^~^ 

utlllOea  in  the   Southwest),   who   will   own  ^^^^^  ^^  limited   to  a  period  of  27  years  to  POSSIBILITY  OF  VOTES 

construct    and    operate    a    large    fossil    fuel  coincide  vrtth  the   repayment  period  of  the  TOMORROW 

thermal   generating   plant.   Bureau   of   Rec-  original   bonds   Issued   for   the  construction 

lamatlon  estimates  Indicate  that  the  project  ^_,  ^^^  MetropoUUn  Water  DUtrtct  aqueduct  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presl- 

wlll  require  approximately  470  megawatts  of  ^j^^,,^  to  convey  water  from  the  Colorado  River  dent.  I  wish  to  reiterate  the  admonition 

electrical  pumping  power   The  United  States  ^^  ^o^  Angeles  and  San  Diego.  that  was  expressed  by  the  distinguished 

will  *1^»^,^"'"  ^^*; 'l!^* Jf  usJ'on   iCTiTtiv  ' '' '  ^PP*='  ^"'°  ^'"'^'*  ""  addition  to  the  majority  leader  earlier  when  he  said  that 

?K1ransr^Siorfrciut.erwh«e^S!  f^   P^i^^  ^-"""'^  "^   "^''^''P'^   <^»  all  Senators  should  be  alerted  to  the  pos- 

^^S^£^^^^^^^  .-   ^ZnTu"n^-— r  mSrm°  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  — 

^l^-SS-  --r^i'^9H=  -  a^H^v^  Po^:rr^^li^t  ^r^m  CAUS^  ^^SSkS^'^^ 

of   the   prepayment    -^^^^^f  .^^„  ^PP^'"*  the  flinng  of  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam;  EDTTORIAL 

SS'c'o.^i.'^A^detaTd'deCl^tlon^orth';  (^.   P-vUlon    for    the    promulgation    of  Mr.    MILLER.    Mr.    President.   In   the 

™r«ments  for  prepayment  for  the  elec-  equitable  criteria  for  the  coordinated  long-  Wednesday,  August  2,  issue  of  the  Johns- 

trlcal  power  Is  found  In  sections  2(b)(1)  to  range  operation  of  reservoirs  constructed  In  ^^^^    p^     Tribune-Democrat.   the  lead 

2(bl(a)    of    the   sectlon-by-sectton   analysis  both  the  Upper  Basin  and  the  Lower  Ba*ln;  gjutorial.      entitled      "Causes      of      CTvll 

of  this  report.  /  ^ '  P'°''if' °°„   '  ^rl^"S^ w«° L^  t^I  Strife."  merits  the  attention  of  readers  of 

,3,    The   authority   of   the   Federal    Power  ^^''^^  ,Z^°f^,,'','^^%J^J^'  the  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD.  It  is  a  knowl- 

Commlsslon    to    license    hydroelectric    pmj-  ^PP^^^^"^  '°*=*^  "^  Colorado,  Wyoming,  ^^  ^^^^j^   editorial,   and   points   OUt  that 

rad^^and'^th^l^rrent^^^tern  ^^oTndtrie:  a^  the  integration  of  the  Dixie  project  In  one  of  the  causes  is  inflammatory  state- 

of  the  Grand  Canvon  National  Park.  Is  sus-  Utah  for  purposes  of  participation  In  the  de-  ments  by  SUCh  individuals  as  Adam  Clat- 

pended    subject    to    future    action    by    the  velopment  fund  (the  Dixie  project  Is  In  the  TON  POWELL,  H.  Rap  Brown,  and  Stokely 

Congress  Lower  Basin;   however.  Utah  Is  primarily  an  Carmichael.  I  commend  the  editorial  tO 

The  Central  Arizona  Project  does  not  re-  Upper  Basin  State) ;  readers    of    the    CONGRESSIONAL    RECORD, 

quire  the  construction  of  a  new  dam  on  the  (^)   related    rtsh.    wildlife,   and    recreation  because  I  believe  it  Is  a  well-thought- 

Colorado   Blver   for   water   supply,    pumping  benefits  Inuring  both  to  the  Upper  Colorado  j^rough  editorial  touching  on  one  of  the 

power,  or  for  the  sale  of  power  to  gain  rev-  mver  ^fl'l,^  "^f,^^;'^"";,^^^^^^^^     P;^^^  facets  of  the  riots  in  a  very  scholariy  and 

enues  for  the  development  fund.  there  as  well  as  to  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  ^^^^^^  fashion 

Therefore    the   comnuttee   finds   that  de-                            unanimous    consent    that    the 

clslons  affecting   the   future   of  this   stretch  -^1*   -<    1  v.         i    f  h  i      fVi     tj 

of   the   Colorado   River   should   be   reser.ed  ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  ^j;?"*'      ,  printeo  in  tne  KECORD 

for  later  action  bv  the  Congress.  An  evalua-  '^"^'^  11    AM    TOMORROW  ^^"^  ^^''^  "°  objection,  the  editorial 

tlon  by  the  National  Water  Commission  as  '■  '^      '    '■^'■'■^^'-    '^ '  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RECORD, 

recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres-  as  follows: 

and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  In  their  ident.    I    ask    unanimous    consent    that  CAtrsia  or  Crvn.  S-nrax 

February   15   and   April   28   reports,   will    be  ^^       ^^     Senate  completes  Its  business  ^^  cickenlne  civil  strife  that  has  been 

useful  in  making  wise  Judgments  affecting  ^^,„  ..  ^^.^^  in  oHionrnmAnt  until   n  ^^*  sickening  civu  strife  that  nas  oeen 

this  important   natural   resource.  ^^^,  *^  ^^^^^  *"  adjournment  until  II  sweeping  the  country  has  started  many  peo- 

(4)  A  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  devel-  0  clock  tomorrow  morning.  pie  to  wondering  what  could  have  been  done 
opment  fund  is  established  Into  which  will  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  to  prevent  the  tragedy— and  what  can  be 
be  placed:  (1)   all  revenues  collected  In  con-  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  done  to  prevent  It  In  the  future. 
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And  many  will  be  the  proposals  and  the 
opinions  about  how  to  help  avoid  recur- 
rences. Whether  they  will  work  or  not  Is,  of 
course,  pro'olematical.  But  there  are  certain 
things  that  will  not  help  to  maintain  order 
in  the  United  States  and  which  must  be 
ated  among  the  causative  factors  In  what 
has  happened  so  far. 

Some  of  the  responsibility  for  the  riot- 
ing must  be  assumed  by  certain  American 
church  organizations  and  certain  leading 
clergymen.  The  groups  and  the  Individuals 
in  mind  are  those  that  have  seen  nothing 
dangerous  In  civil  disobedience  and  even  in 
some  cases  went  so  far  as  to  become  part 
of  It.  Demonstrations  and  marches  were  to 
<x  condoned  and  praised  If  the  targets  were 
judged  to  be  morally  unacceptable.  The 
trouble  developed,  naturally,  when  the  dem- 
onstrators and  the  marchers  approached  the 
fine  line  between  clvU  disobedience  and 
criminal   disobedience. 

It  was  Just  one  short  but  disastrous  step 
across  the  dividing  line,  for  the  demonstra- 
tors and  the  marchers  had  been  generally 
tolerated  and  with  that  tolerance  grew  a 
sense  of  strength  and  Immunity.  The 
strength  carried  them  closer  and  closer  to 
criminal  disobedience,  and  the  feeling  of  im- 
munity to  the  laws  gave  them  enough  cour- 
age of  Irresponsibility  to  break  criminal 
laws. 

Of  course.  It  took  someone  besides  clergy- 
men to  gor  d  people  on  to  create  unrest.  It 
took,  among  the  Negroes  of  the  land,  some 
leaders  who  in  the  name  of  civil  rights  have 
sought  to  seek  not  equality  but  unbalanced 
supremacy. 

Consider  the  words  of  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  in  regard  to  the  civil  violence  of  the 
past  several  weeks: 

"Violence  Is  a  cleansing  force.  It  frees 
the  native  from  his  Inferiority  complex." 

Powell  regards  riots  as  "a  necessary  phase 
of  the  black  revolution — necessary." 

What  revolution?  Rather,  the  emergence 
of  American  Negroes  from  Inequities  that 
suppressed  them  for  so  long  should  be  re- 
garded as  an  evolution.  An  evolution  that 
will  take  time  but  that  will  bring  as  much 
equality  among  individuals  as  Is  physically 
and  mentally  possible. 

Consider  also  the  words  of  one  H.  Rap 
Brown,  national  chairman  of  the  grossly 
misnamed  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee: 
"We'll  burn  the  country  down." 
And  the  following  Inflammatory  statement 
by  Stokely  Caxmlchael,  black  power  advo- 
cate: 

"We  don't  call  them  riots.  They're  rebel- 
lions. If  we  say  "Burn,  baby,  burn,'  we  mean 
It.  and  we  are  the  first  people  to  strike  a 
match." 

Certainly,  such  pronouncements  and  such 
policies  are  not  designed  to  exert  a  calming 
Influence  on  anyone.  They  must,  to  be  stire, 
be  regarded  as  promoting  incitement  to  riot, 
and  someone  in  law  enforcement  must  recog- 
nize them  as  such  and  prosecute  their 
authors. 

While  awaiting  legal  action,  however,  any 
Negro  and  any  white  and  any  other  Indi- 
vidual of  any  racial  group  would  do  well  to 
beed  remarks  of  people  displaying  some 
common  sense. 

"No  one  benefits  under  mob  law.  Let's 
end  It  now  I"  That  Is  part  of  a  statement 
signed  by  four  Negro  leaders — Martin  Luther 
King  Jr..  A.  Philip  Randolph,  Roy  WUklns 
and  Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr. 

"I  have  the  utmost  sympathy  for  any 
person  who  has  never  had  a  decent  chance 
in  life.  But  the  fact  that  society  has  treated 
Wm  badly  does  not  give  him  the  right  to 
smash  a  store  window  and  take  what  he 
wants  or  to  attack  our  police  with  animal 
ferocity."  That  Is  the  opinion  of  former 
President  Elsenhower. 
And  especially  for  those  who  feel  that  all 
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clvU  strife  Is  a  manifestation  of  a  desire  for 
civil  rights  and  is  to  be  therefore  condoned 
or  condemned  only  In  that  light,  here  are 
the  words  of  a  Detroit  Negro  serving  as  a 
lieutenant  In  Vietnam: 

"I've  got  enough  problems  fighting  a  war 
over  here  without  having  to  worry  about  my 
people  back  home.  I  think  the  majority 
of  the  people — the  rioters — aren't  really  con- 
cerned with  civil  rights  per  se.  I  think  they 
are  exploiting  the  situation  for  their  own 
personal  gain,  such  as  the  vandalism  of 
stores." 


PRACTICAL    REASONS    AGAINST    A 
BOMBING    PAUSE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
August  1  issue  of  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star,  the  eminent  columnist,  Crosby 
S.  Noyes,  has  an  article  entitled  "Practi- 
cal Reasons  Against  a  Bombing  Pause." 
Mr.  Noyes  writes  from  knowledge  and 
firsthand  conversations  with  people  who 
know  what  the  situation  is  in  Vietnam. 
He  points  out  very  well  that  the  real 
bottleneck  of  communications  in  North 
Vietnam  is  the  northern  area  around 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  and  that  a  pro- 
posal to  confine  the  bombing  to  the  de- 
militarized zone  would  not  meet  the  mili- 
tary requirements  of  slowing  down  the 
flow  of  troops,  munitions,  and  supplies 
to  the  south.  It  points  out,  further,  that 
in  recent  weeks  the  effectiveness  of  the 
bombing  in  the  north  has  substantially 
increased  to  the  point  where  in  the  port 
of  Haiphong  there  are  signs  of  a  serious 
backup  of  supplies  as  communications  in 
the  Haiphong-Hanoi  area  are  subjected 
to  moimting  pressure. 

To  my  colleagues  who  have  been  ad- 
vocating a  cessation  of  the  bombing,  I 
would  commend  this  article,  because  I 
believe  it  is  written  in  a  very  scholarly 
maimer  and  is  well  thought  out.  I  would 
hope  it  would  convince  them  that  this  is 
certainly  not  the  time  to  have  another 
bombing  pause. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Star,  Aug.  1. 

1967] 
PRAcncAL  Reasons  Acaikst  a  Bombing  Patise 

There  are  a  number  of  hard,  practical 
reasons  for  the  reftisal  of  administration 
leaders  to  heed  suggestions  for  a  new  experi- 
mental bombing  pause  In  Vietnam  at  this 
point. 

The  most  obvious,  of  course.  Is  the  pressure 
being  brought  to  bear  on  the  Marines  In  the 
northern  First  Corps  area  by  North  Vietnam- 
ese regulars  from  across  the  so-called  de- 
militarized zone.  As  long  as  this  pressure 
remains  at  Its  present  Intensity,  no  military 
commander  In  his  right  mind — and  no  po- 
litical leader  either — Is  likely  to  agree  to  a 
letup  of  counter-pressure  on  the  enemy  lines 
of  communcatlon  and  supply. 

Nor  Is  It  really  very  practical,  as  bomb- 
pause  enthusiasts  suggest,  to  llnxlt  the  bomb- 
ing to  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the  demili- 
tarized zone  Itself.  The  real  bottleneck  of 
communUMtUms  in  North  Vietnam  Is  In  the 
northern  area  arotind  Hanoi  and  Haiphong. 
Stopping  the  flow  of  traffic  before  It  reaches 
the  frontiers  of  South  Vietnam  Is  from  many 
viewpoints  the  best  way  of  limiting  the  Com- 
munist war  effort. 

The  fact  that  this  Is  being  done  today 
more  effectively  than  In  the  past  Is  another 


reason  why  resistance  to  a  bombing  pause 
Is  unusually  strong. 

In  the  past,  one  of  the  main  arguments 
against  the  bombing  was  its  failure  to  pre- 
vent the  flow  of  men  and  supplies  to  the 
south  and  the  high  price  paid  In  planes 
and  crews  lost  to  the  deadly  antl-alrcraft 
fire  of  the  North  Vietnamese.  But  today  this 
argument  Is  beginning  to  lose  some  of  Its 
validity. 

One  of  the  things  that  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  S.  McNamara  was  told  in  the  cotirse 
of  his  recent  Inspection  tour  In  Vietnam 
was  that  the  bombing  has  been  getting  more 
effective  and  less  expensive  as  new  weapons 
and  tactics  have  come  into  the  picture.  This 
report,  delivered  by  Air  Force  Lt.  Gen.  Wil- 
liam W.  Momeyer,  was  one  of  the  brighter 
parts  of  McNamara's  high-level  secret  brief- 
ing. 

The  new  weapons  include  a  variety  of  anti- 
personnel bombs  used  for  flak  suppression 
and  electronic  devices  for  Jamming  enemy 
radars  and  Russian-made  surface-to-air  mis- 
siles. Their  success  can  be  measured  by  the 
fact  that  despite  an  ever-Increasing  number 
of  anti-aircraft  emplacements,  the  Intensity 
of  fire  within  the  last  few  months  has  been 
substantially  reduced. 

So  has  the  loss  rate  of  American  aircraft. 
ITie  exact  rate  of  losses  per  thousand  mis- 
sions flown  is.  not  very  surprisingly,  a  classi- 
fied figure.  Nevertheless,  actual  losses  In  the 
year  ending  June  30  were  200  planes  less  than 
estimations  based  on  the  previous  loss  rate. 
And  in  the  coming  year,  Pentagon  officials 
expect  the  number  of  aircraft  "saved"  by  the 
new  weapons  and  tactics  to  reach  300. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  effort  to  disrupt 
communications  and  transport  in  North 
Vietnam  has  also  been  measurably  Improved, 
according  to  Momeyer's  report.  The  time 
taken  to  repair  roads,  bridges  and  rail  lines 
Is  gradually  increasing  as  more  systematic 
bombing  patterns  have  become  possible.  In 
the  port  of  Haiphong  there  are  signs  of  a 
serious  backup  of  supplies  as  communica- 
tions in  the  Halphong-Hanol  area  are  sub- 
jected to  mounting  pressure. 

This  is  not  the  first  time,  of  course,  that 
an  Air  Force  general  has  come  up  with  a 
fairly  optimistic  rundown  on  the  results  of 
his  operations.  No  one  Is  claiming  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  bombing  that  North  Vietnam  Is 
at  the  point  of  collapse  or  that  air  power 
alone  will  ever  be  able  to  prevent  the  flow  of 
all  men  and  supplies  to  the  south. 

What  this  report  does  refiect,  however.  Is 
a  widespread  feeling  among  top  U.S.  ofliclals 
that  North  Vietnam  is  now  making  the  max- 
imum effort  that  It  Is  capable  of  making  and 
that  the  results  achieved  by  this  effort  are  on 
a  slowly  declining  curve.  They  also  believe — 
and  the  facts  seem  to  bear  them  out — that 
the  pressure  of  the  bombing  Is  a  vitally  Im- 
portant element  In  this  picture. 

The  time  may  come,  to  be  sure,  when  the 
prospects  of  a  successful  negotiation  would 
justify  a  letup  of  the  military  pressure  being 
brought  to  bear  on  Hanoi.  But  at  a  very  crit- 
ical Juncture  of  the  military  and  political 
struggle  In  South  Vietnam,  that  time.  It 
would  appear,  Is  not  yet  at  hand. 


FORTHCOMING   ELECTIONS   IN 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  some  of 
the  most  critical  developments  on  the 
current  Vietnamese  scene  have  oc- 
curred not  on  the  battlefield  but  in  the 
political  arena.  Many  recent  events 
threaten  to  undermine  the  forthcoming 
elections,  not  by  disrupting  them  di- 
rectly but  by  subverting  their  fairness 
as  a  test  of  popular  sentiment  among 
the  South  Vietnamese.  Propriety  dic- 
tates a  certain  reticence  in  discussing 
the  internal  politics  of  another  country, 
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but  American  and  Vietnamese  Interests 
are  now  so  Interiwined,  and  our  com- 
mon concern  for  the  creation  of  repre- 
sentative Institutions  in  South  Vietnam 
so  great,  that  I  feel  compelled  to  make 
a  few  observations  on  this,  the  opening 
day  of  the  election  campaign  in  South 
Vietnam. 

I  have  wanted  to  credit  the  ruling 
Junta  In  South  Vietnam  with  good  faith 
and  a  growing  sophistication  insofar  as 
the  transition  to  an  elected  goverrunent 
Is  concerned.  For  a  while,  I  thought  thf 
military  leaders  clearly  understood  t^e 
relationship  between  the  honesty  of  the 
coming  elections  and  a  continuation  of 
the  American  commitment  to  South 
Vietnam.  Surely  the  leaders  of  South 
Vietnam  must  know  that  the  American 
people  have  no  taste  for  supporting  a 
mammoth  war  effort  unless  they  can  be 
reasonably  sure  that  the  Vietnamese 
Goverrmient  In  fact  speaks  for  the  ma- 
jority of  its  citizens.  It  must  be  made 
absolutely  clear  to  the  government  in 
Saigon  that  Americans  consider  them- 
selves allies  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 
not  of  any  particular  faction.  Our  asso- 
ciation with  the  rulmg  junta  Is  and  must 
continue  to  be  contingent  upon  the 
movement  to  a  more  broadly  based  and 
representative  government. 

In  this  light  the  Saigon  authorities 
should  recognize  that  any  action  taken 
by  them  which  calls  into  question  the 
integrity  of  the  electoral  process  now  un- 
der way  is  bound  also  to  call  into  ques- 
tion the  future  of  the  U.S.  presence  in 
Vietnam.  If  this  point  has  somehow  been 
lost  on  the  junta,  if  the  generals  now  in 
power  are  under  the  delusion  that  they 
can  win  additional  American  assistance 
merely  by  dressing  up  their  regime  In 
the  trappings  of  a  constitution  and  an 
election,  then  they  are  fatally  mistaken. 
The  increasing  evidence  that  the  mili- 
tary goverrunent  may  try  to  manipulate 
the  coming  elections  is  alarming.  The 
armouncement  by  Premier  Ky  that  the 
Junta  will  still  try  to  maintain  control 
by  means  of  a  mi!ltar>'  committee  over 
whatever  government  Is  elected  Is  repre- 
hensible. 

I  am  speaking  bluntly  en  this  matter, 
for  the  encouraging  trend  toward  truly 
representative  go\ernment  In  S^uth  Viet- 
nam has  taken  an  adverse  turn  In  the 
last  few  weeks  It  was  with  growing  ap- 
prehension that  we  In  this  country  wit- 
nessed Premier  Ky's  exploitation  of  his 
Incumbency  by  a  premature  campaign 
for  the  presidency  This  apprehension 
was  exacerbated  by  the  power  struggle 
between  Premier  Ky  and  General  Thieu. 
The  only  tangible  effect  which  the  Pre- 
mier's abandonment  of  his  own  presiden- 
tial candidacy  to  become  General  Thieu 's 
running  mate  seems  to  have  accim- 
plished  Is  the  production  of  a  stronger 
military  ticket  It  certainly  did  little  to 
halt  the  Incumbents'  abuse  of  thplr  con- 
trol of  the  machinery  of  government  to 
advance  their  joint  candidacy  Well  be- 
fore the  designated  opening  of  the  pres- 
idential campaign.  Premier  Ky  and  Gen- 
eral Thieu  made  "nonpolitlcal"  appear- 
ances throughout  the  country,  and  dis- 
tributed posters  lauding  their  regime. 

No  leas  disturbing  was  the  manner  In 
which  the  junta  behaved  during  the  pro- 
visional National  Assembly's  review  of 


candidate  applications  for  the  presi- 
dential elections.  According  to  most  re- 
port,s  the  military  leaders  exerted  wholly 
improper  pressure  upon  the  Assembly's 
proceedines.  Their  actions  in  "alerting" 
police  and  military  units  in  the  Saigon 
area  seemed  to  threaten  the  deputies 
with  forceful  reprisals  shoulJ  the  As- 
-sembly  actions  di.'>please  the  junta.  Some 
members  of  the  A.ssembly  are  .said  to 
have  feared  that  the  body  would  be  dls- 
.solved  outnaiit  if  it  did  not  approve  the 
candidacy  of  General  Thieu  and  Marshal 
Ky  In  sum.  the  Assembly's  final  debates 
and  decisions  took  place  in  an  atmos- 
phere thick  with  Intimidation,  an  atmos- 
phere hardly  suittd  for  judicious,  in- 
dependent deliberation  on  the  vital  issues 
at  stake. 

The  principal  Issues  were  three:  first, 
whether  the  corLstitutlon  required  Chief 
of  State  Thieu  and  Premier  Ky  to  resign 
their  government  posts  for  the  duration 
of  the  campaign  as  they  had  resigned 
their  military  positions;  second,  whether 
General  Duong  Van  Mlnh  would  be  al- 
lowed to  return  from  exile  to  run  for  the 
presidency;  and  third,  whether  former 
Economics  Minister  Au  Truong  Thanh 
would  be  disqualified  as  a  "pro-Com- 
munist neutralist." 

Although  there  was  some  debate  on  the 
first  Issue,  and  the  Assemblys'  election 
committee  eventually  referred  the  eligi- 
bility of  the  Thleu-Ky  ticket  back  to  the 
full  Assembly  without  a  recommenda- 
tion, there  was  little  doubt  that  their 
candidacy  would  be  allowed. 

General  Mlnhs  diflScultles  arose  be- 
cause his  vice-presidential  nominee  had 
been  a  French  citizen  during  the  1950's. 
Under  the  Assembly's  interpretation,  this 
seemed  incompatible  with  article  53  of 
the  Constitution,  which  provides  that 
candidates  "must  have  Vietnamese  citi- 
zenship from  day  of  birth."  Whether  the 
Assembly  would  have  interpreted  article 
53  strictly — as  It  did — banning  General 
Minh's  candidacy.  If  the  junta  had  not 
already  made  plain  that  it  would  refuse 
the  general  permission  to  return  to  Viet- 
nam on  the  grounds  he  Is  a  security  risk, 
is  still  not  clear. 

Similarly,  it  Is  difficult  to  avoid  the 
suspicion  that  the  military  government 
brought  pressure  to  bar  Mr.  Thanh  from 
the  race.  Although  he  had  served  the 
present  regime  for  some  time  as  a  highly 
regarded  Cabinet  member,  the  junta  and 
Its  allies  charged  that  Thanh  Is  •pro- 
Communist  and  neutralist."  and  argued 
that  he  was.  therefore,  barred  from  the 
campaign  by  article  11  of  the  presiden- 
tial election  law. 

Is  It  mere  coincidence  that  on  all  these 
Issues  the  Junta's  position  prevailed; 
that  the  Constitution  was  strictly  ap- 
plied when  opposition  candidates  were 
considered  but  locsely  interpreted  In  its 
application  to  the  Incumbents'  Unfor- 
tunately, actions  In  these  and  other 
cases  have  dls.slpated  confidence  In  the 
iunta's  impartiality  and  credltablllty. 

Most  discouraging  of  all  has  been  Pre- 
mier Ky's  repeated  assurances  that  re- 
gardless of  the  outcome  of  the  elections 
the  military-  will  retain  control.  He  has 
frequently  reiterated  his  intention  to 
"topple"  the  elected  government  if  it 
does  not  accurately  reflect  "the  prefer- 
ences of  the  Vietnamese  people."  And 


just  yesterday  it  was  reported  that  the 
generals  were  at  work  on  a  plan  which 
would  create  a  "military  affairs  commit- 
tee" to  formulate  national  policy  regard- 
less of  who  may  be  elected  in  September. 
One  member  of  the  military  junta  was 
even  quoted  as  saying: 

We  think  domocrricy  Is  coming  too  soon 
to  VlBtnam  There's  a  war  to  fight.  The  army 
mu.st  remain  powerful.  We  ure  wilUng  to 
go  along  with  the  voting,  but  things  muat 
come  out  right. 

These  events  remind  one  how  easy  It 
is  to  be  perpetually  disillusioned  with  the 
prospects  for  an  orderly,  democratic 
transition  to  civilian  government  in 
South  Vietnam.  For  more  than  a  decade 
the  professed  aim  of  leading  elements  in 
South  Vietnam  has  been  to  create  a 
representative  government  out  of  the 
political  morass  in  which  the  country 
has  foundered.  Yet  the  recor  is  one  of 
successive  disappointments.  Hopes  for 
representative  institutions  have  often 
been  raised  only  to  be  crushed  by  cor- 
ruption, fraud,  nepotism,  and  outright 
dictatorship.  Talk  of  democracy  in  Viet- 
nam reminds  cynic  and  idealist  alike  of 
the  old  French  saying:  "Hypocrisy  is  the 
tribute  vice  pays  to  virtue." 

Current  efforts  to  establish  a  repre- 
sentative government  can  and  must  be 
more  then  merely  hypocritical  mouth- 
Ings,  designed  to  cover  the  consolida- 
tion in  power  of  an  entrenched  elite. 
There  are  enormous  difficulties  involved 
In  building  a  democracy  in  any  transi- 
tional society.  In  Vietnam  these  difficul- 
ties have  been  complicated  immeasur- 
ably by  a  prolonged  and  tragic  war.  Not- 
withstanding the  litany  of  discouraging 
portents  and  events  I  have  just  recited, 
there  have  been  countervailing  events  of 
the  last  18  months  which  give  cause  for 
hope. 

Without  giving  vent  to  naive  or  exag- 
gerated optimism,  I  think  it  would  serve 
us  well  to  reflect  on  a  number  of  favor- 
able political  changes  which  have  oc- 
curred in  Vietnam  since  1966. 

We  have  only  to  recall  the  mood  and  In 
fact  the  political  realities  of  a  year  ago. 
Most  observers  doubted  that  there  would 
ever  be  elections  of  any  kind  in  South 
Vietnam  and  their  doubts  seemed  well 
founded.  The  ruling  junta's  published 
plans  for  holdlns  elections  were  dis- 
missed as  a  mere  sop  to  the  sensibilities 
of  Its  American  ally.  Yet  in  spite  of  the 
war  and  in  spite  of  Vletcong  intimida- 
tion, the  South  Vietnamese  managed  to 
organize  and  conduct  elections  for  a  Con- 
stituent Assembly.  To  the  surprise  of 
most  students  of  Asian  affairs,  these 
elections  were  generally  considered  a 
success — a  creditable  first  step.  The  re- 
ligious and  ethnic  composition  of  the 
Assembly  is  varied,  a  wide  range  of  pro- 
fessions Is  represented,  and  It  has  rapidly 
become  clear  that  many  diverse  opin- 
ions and  objectives  are  reflected  In  the 
membership 

Many  doubted  that  the  Assembly  would 
produce  a  new  constitution  at  all,  much 
less  within  the  allotted  6  months.  Others 
Insisted  that  the  Assembly  would  be- 
come nothing  more  than  a  rubberstamp 
for  the  ruling  generals.  On  both  scores 
I  believe  the  Assembly  has  proved  Itself  a 
respectable  and  a  responsible  servant  of 
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the  Vietnamese  people.  Its  success  in 
Safting  a  new  constitution  is  already 
S  toown.  Less  noticed,  but  of  even 
Greater  importance,  has  been  the  manner 
Kwci  the  Assembly  has  slowly  begun 
S  set  a  pattern  for  the  future  politics  of 
South  Vietnam. 

Far  from  beinp  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
governing  junta,  the  117  deputies  of  the 
SnsUtuInt  Assembly   have   taken   the 
first  halting  steps  toward  "eating  the 
Type  of  pluralistic  politics  that  is  both 
necessary  and  appropriate  fo^  tg^  ^f. 
lion's  multifaceted  society.  The  Consti- 
tuUon  itself  was  developed  through  a 
genurne  process  of  give  and  take   both 
Eg  various  elements  of  the  A^em- 
SSand  between  the  Assembly  and  the 
jmita.  The  Assembly  quickly  sensed  and 
has  capitalized  on  its  standing  as  the 
only  body  with  any  explicit  popular  base 
Khe  country.  At  critical  junctures  in 
^  continuing  off-the-record  dialog  ^"^ 
the  Junta,  the  Assembly  successfully  in- 
TOked  its  public  mandate  to  bolster  its 

^OnTt  least  two  points  in  the  drafting 
of  the  Constitution  this  factor  was  of 
crucial  importance.  The  Assembly  made 
clear  its  reluctance  to  see  the  junta  em- 
nlov  the  veto  power  which  it  had  re- 
KrJed  to  deal  with  "objectionable"  pro- 
visions   The  Junta  finally  accepted  and 
promuigated   the   Constitution  without 
change.  The  Assembly  also  insisted  that 
r^nd  not  the  present  regime,  should 
draft  the  electoral  laws  and  supervise 
the  polUng  for  the  first  nationwide  elec- 
tions for  President.  Again,  after  some 
sSns   of    resistance    to    the    continued 
functioning  of  the  Assembly   the  Junta 
abandoned  its  plans  to  run  the  elections 
by  Its  own  rules. 

It  is  puzzling  that  so  little  has  been 
written  in  the  United  States  about  the 
new  Vietnamese  Constitution.  Perhaps 
the  first  thing  to  be  said  is  that,  although 
the  Assembly  found  models  for  its  work 
In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
Prance,  and  other  democratic  countries, 
the  new  document  is  in  several  respects  a 
distinctly  Vietnamese  product.  For  ex- 
ample. I  am  particularly  impressed  by 
the  Assembly's  efforts  to  deal  with  the 
historic  practice  of  nepotism,  one  ol  tne 
legacies  which  has  so  handicapped  the 
search  for  honest  and  equitable  goverri- 
ment  in  many  lands.  Among  other  provi- 
sions, the  Constitution  is  carefully  de- 
signed to  limit  the  opportunities  for  of- 
ficeholders  or   their   families  to  make 
private  profit  from  their  public  positions. 
Spouses  of  those  holding  pubUc  office. 
for  example,  are  expliclty  forbidden  to 
do  contract  business  with  the  Bovern- 
ment.  To  the  degree  that  this  prohibition 
Is  actually   enforced,   the  South  Viet- 
namese will  be  able  to  eliminate  some 
of  the  outrageous   abuses  which  have 
marked  previous  regimes. 

As  an  additional  attempt  to  safeguard 
the  honesty  and  integrity  of  the  new 
government,  the  Constitution  provides 
for  a  special  court  with  power  to  re- 
move from  office  the  President  or  other 
high  elected  officials  in  cases  of  treason 
or  other  capital  crimes.  And  potentially 
of  even  greater  significance  may  be  the 
so-called  Inspectorate,  an  Independent 
investigating  and  auditing  body  speclf- 


icaUy  intended  to  seek  out  and  elimi 
nate  corruption,  speculatlori.  influence- 
peddling  and  slmUar  activities  An 
American  may  greet  this  proposal  with 
X  amusement,  but  to  the  Vietnamese 
it  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  establishment 
of  public  confidence  in  a  new  popular 

^°SimuSriy!'  the  Assembly  has  made  a 
commendable  effort  to  devise  electoral 
laws  and  procedures  that  will  encourage 
uncoerced  popular  participation  and  an 
hoS^st  taU?  of  the  results.  Conslderhig 
the  ample  opportunities  for  fraud  which 
exist  in  any  election  Involving  voters 
who    are   generally   UUterate   and   un- 
tutored in  the  complexities  of  the  ballot 
I  am  impressed  by  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Assembly's  provisions  to  guarantee  an 
honest  election.  There  are  detailed  ar- 
rangements to  prevent  double-voting  or 
other  manipulations.  To  further  reduce 
the  opportunity  for  fraud,  absentee  vot- 
ing is  prohibited.  At  each  polling  place 
the    votes    are    to    be    deposited    and 
counted  under  the  direct  observation  of 
representatives   of   aU   the   candidates. 
There  are  severe  penalties  specified  for 
persons  abridging,  by  threat,  coercion  or 
intimidation,  any  eligible  citizen's  right 
to  nm  for  office  or  to  cast  his  vote. 

A  fundamental  article  of  the  presiden- 
tial electoral  law  reserves  to  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  acting  as  an  Interim 
National  Assembly,  sweeping  power  to 
annul  the  entire  election  If  ,there  are 
Irregularities  which  impugn  the  hon- 
esty of  the  voting  and  affect  the  general 
results  of  ttie  election."  In  this  respect 
as  In  others  Uie  Assembly  has  displayed 
Its  overriding  concern  to  arrange  as  ac- 
curate and  as  honest  an  electoral  test  as 

''^Whlfe  the  Assembly  has  been  perform- 
ing its  most  difficult  task,  other  events 
have  attested  to  Soutii  Vietnam's  ear- 
nestness In  building  popular  institutions. 
Prom  April  through  June  of  this  year 
local  elections  brought  several  million 
voters  to  the  polls  to  select  village  coun- 
cils and  hamlet  chiefs.  Despite  substan- 
tial Vletcong  terrorism,  assassinations, 
and  kidnapings.  over  24.000  candidates 
contended  for  some  14.000  councU  seats. 
There  were  even  more  candidates,  pro- 
portionately, for  the  hamlet  chiefs'  posi- 
tions. Elections  have  now  been  held  in 
44  percent  of  the  country's  2,500  villages 
and  In  33  percent  of  its  many  thousand 

hamlets.  ...      , 

There  will  be  many  opporturUties  in 
the  future  to  subvert  both  the  election 
and  the  Constitution.  The  hazards  can 
only  be  weathered  by  the  Vietnamese 
themselves.  As  their  principal  ally,  our 
country  can  best  assist  them  by  en- 
couraging strict  adherence  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  electoral  laws  which  they 
themselves  have  adopted.  We  cannot  and 
should  not  try  to  run  the  elections  for 
the  South  Vietnamese  People. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  United  States 
make  clear  to  the  ruling  Junta  that  we 
place  decisive  Importance  on  the  As- 
sembly as  the  one  popularly  chosen  in- 
stitution presently  In  South  Vietnam. 
We  should  certainly  be  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge the  accomplishments  which 
the  military  leaders  have  made  in  the 
last  2  years,  but  they  should  not  be 
misled  about  the  basic  sympathies  of  the 


American  people.  Our  support  for  the 
interim  government  is  purely  instrumen- 
tal The  Saigon  government  should  rec- 
ognize that  the  united  States  looks 
principally  to  the  Assembly  as  the  ap- 
propriate foundation  for  South  Viet- 
nam's transition  to  an  elected  govern- 
ment. If  the  coming  elections  are  to 
serve  the  interests  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people,  the  junta  must  exhibit 
greater  restraint  than  it  has  shown  to 
date,  and  must  defer  increasingly  to  the 
Assembly  in  its  agreed  role  as  the  arbiter 
of  the  electoral  process. 


THE  LAW  AND  THE  DEPLOYMENT 
OP  FEDERAL  TROOPS  TO  AID 
DETROIT 

Mr   HART.  Mr.  President,  last  week, 
at  the  height  of  the  lawlessness  that  was 
rending  Detroit,  I  cautioned  on  this  floor 
against    the    political    overtones    teing 
given    to    the    deployment    of    Federal 
troops  to  aid  Detroit.  I  said  then  that 
historians  removed  from  the  shrill  of 
pontics    and    the    collision    of    events 
finally  and  with  objectivity  will  Judge 
the  correctness  of  the  action  of  aU  par- 
ticipants. Today  I  still  refuse  to  get  into 
the  political  wrangle.  But  I  do  want  to 
get  onto  the  record  certain  documents 
and  references  historians  and  students 
wUl  need  for  a  determination  of  certain 

The  first  is  a  memorandum  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Justice,  which 
summarizes  the  legal  basis  required  be- 
fore troops  can  be  used  in  civil  disorder. 
There  was  attached  to  this  memoranduni 
the  text  of  the  Constitution  and  the  text 
of  the  Federal  statutes  authorlzmg  and 
conditioning  the  action  of  the  President. 

This  same  memorandum  provided  a 
list  of  the  15  prior  instances  in  which 
Governors  of  this  country  and  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia 
requested  Federal  troops,  including  in- 
stances in  which  the  requests  have  been 

Next  are  the  proclamation  and  Exec- 
utive order  issued  July  24  by  the  Presi- 
dent. These  cite  as  authority  for  such 
action  the  sections  of  the  United  States 
Code  titie  10.  quoted  in  the  attachment 
to  the  Justice  Department  memorandum 
to  which  I  have  just  made  reference 

Section  301  of  title  m  of  the  code, 
which  Is  referred  to  in  the  Executive 
order,  reports  to  the  general  delegation 
of  executive  functions. 

The  remarks  of  the  President  made  to 
the  Nation  outlining  his  actions  then 

follow.  ,  ^„„ 

Finally,  the  transcript  of  a  press  con- 
ference of  the  Attorney  General,  which 
outlines  the  events  of  the  early  morning 
of  July  24,  is  useful. 

In  summary,  section  331  of  title  10  of 
the  Federal  Code  does  authorize  the 
President,  upon  the  request  of  a  State 
legislature,  or.  if  the  legislature  carinot 
be  convened,  of  the  Governor,  to  caU  Into 
Federal  service  troops  whenever  there  is 
"an  insurrection."  No  insurrection  was 
represented  to  have  occurred  in  Detroit. 
Section  333  authorizes  the  President 
to  use  the  Armed  Forces  he  considers 
necessary  to  suppress,  in  any  State,  not 
only  an  Insurrection  but  "domestic  vio- 
lence "  But  It  Is  necessary  among  other 
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things,  that  the  State  authorities  "are 
unable,  fall,  or  refuse  to  protect"  order 
In  the  locality. 

The  Governor,  and  I  trunk  under- 
standably, did  not  state  there  was  "insur- 
rection"— section  331  requirement;  nor 
that  he  was  "unable"  to  keep  order — 
section  333  requirement  for  Federal  ac- 
tion. His  wire  to  the  President  of  July 
24  stated  "there  is  reasonable  doubt  we 
can  suppress"  the  violence 

The  concern  of  the  President  under 
these  circumstances  and  these  statutory 
requirements,  I  think,  is  exactly  what 
should  be  demanded  of  the  President  of 
the  Republic.  If  there  are  any  Senators 
who  believe  there  should  be  less  restric- 
tion on  a  President  putting  what  is  really 
the  ultimate  in  Federal  power — namely, 
our  Armed  Forces — Into  a  State  In  our 
Republic,  then  let  him  propose  such 
lesser  restrictions.  It  may  well  be  de- 
sirable to  study  this  sensitive  area,  one 
which  goes  to  the  root  of  Federal-State 
relations.  The  preservation  of  any  re- 
public requires  explicit  restraints  on  the 
troops  of  the  central  government,  yet 
ready  availability   in  extremity. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
several  documents  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
requested  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
Use   or  Peoebal   Troops  in    Cuti.   Disorder 

1.  The  President  moved  under  Article  IV. 
Section  4  of  the  Constitution  and  Chapter 
15  of  Title  10  of  the  tJnlted  States  Code. 

3.  Under  the  Constitution,  these  laws,  and 
the  uniform  practice  of  past  Presidents,  be- 
fore troops  can  be  used  In  a  civil  disorder, 
the  following  elements  must  be  present  when 
a  state  seeks  assistance : 

( 1 )  A  request  for  troopw  by  the  legislature 
of  a  state,  or  tf  the  legislature  Is  not  avail- 
able, the  Governor. 

(2)  Domestic  violence  or  an  Insurrection. 

(3)  An  Inability  of  state  and  local  authori- 
ties to  control  the  situation  despite  the  use 
of  all  law  enforcement  resources  which  can 
reasonably  be  brought  to  bear. 

Attached  are  the  text  of  the  Constitution 
and  statutes  Involved  and  the  list  of  the  15 
prior  Instances  In  which  governors  or  the 
D.C.   Commissioners    requested    troops. 

1.  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to 
every  State  In  this  Union  a  Republican  Form 
of  Government,  and  shall  protect  each  of 
them  against  Invasion;  and  on  Application 
of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  Executive  (when 
the  Legislature  cannot  be  convened)  against 
domestic  Violence."  Article  IV,  Section  4. 
U.S.  Cotistitution. 

2.  The  United  States  Code  (Title  10,  Chap- 
ter 15)  provides: 

"Sec.  331.  Federal  aid  for  State  govern- 
ments. 

"Whenever  there  Is  an  Insurrection  In  anv 
State  against  Its  government,  the  President 
may,  upon  the  request  of  its  legislature  or 
of  Its  governor  if  the  legislature  cannot  be 
convened,  call  into  Federal  service  such  of 
the  mtlitia  of  the  other  Statei.  in  the  num- 
ber requested  by  that  State,  and  use  such  of 
the  armed  forces,  as  he  considers  necessary 
to  suppress  the  insurrection. 

"Sec.  333.  Interference  with  State  and 
Federal  Inw. 

"The  President,  by  using  the  nUUtla  or  the 
armed  forces,  or  both,  or  by  any  other  means, 
shall  take  such  measures  as  he  considers 
necessary  to  suppress.  In  a  State,  any  insur- 
rection, domestic  violence,  unlawful  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy,  if  it : 


"(1)  so  hinders  the  execution  of  the  laws 
of  that  Stale,  and  of  the  United  St.iU^s 
•Althin  the  State,  that  any  part  or  class  of  Its 
people  Is  deprived  of  a  right,  privilege,  im- 
munity, or  protection  named  in  the  Con- 
stitution and  secured  by  law.  and  the  con- 
stituted authoritie<i  of  that  State  are  unable, 
fail,  or  rc'fuie  to  protect  that  'itjht.  privilege, 
or  immunity,  or  to  give  that  protection:  or 

"(2)    opposes   or  obstructs   the   execution 


of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  Impedes 
the  course  of  Justice  under  those  laws. 

"Sec.   334.   Proclamation   to  disperse. 

"Whenever  the  President  considers  It  nec- 
essary to  use  the  militia  or  the  .imied  forces 
under  this  chapter,  he  shall,  by  procl.mia- 
tion.  Inunedlatcly  order  the  lnsurgen'.s  to 
disperse  and  retire  peaceably  to  their  abodes 
within  a  limited  time." 


TROOP    REQUtSTS    BY  GOVERNORS   TO    SUPPRESS  DOMESTIC    VIOLENCE  (GOVERMORS    REQUESTED    TROOPS  lb  TIMtS- 

PRESIDENT  SENT  IN  TROOPS  II   TIMES) 


President 


IncidenI 


Comment 
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1  Van  Buren <183«) 

2  Tyler(lM2) 

3  Pie(C8(1856) 

4  Grant(I873) 

b  Crant(1876) 

6.  Ha»es(1877) 

7.  Harruon  Cleveland,  McKinley 

(1^2  1900) 

8  Clevelancl(l894) 

9  r   Raoievelt(1903) 

10  T  Roosevelt  (1907) 

r.  Alison  (191*) 

12.  Wilson  (1919) 

13  Harding  (1921) 

14  Hoover (1932) 

15.  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  (1943).. 


"Buckshot  War"  in  Pennsylvania President  refused  because  Slate  resources  were 

adequate 

"Dorr  Rebelion"  in  Rhode  Island President  refused  because  legislature  v»3s  in 

session  and  nad  not  requested  aid 
■  San  Francisco  '  vigilante  committee  threat-     President  refused  tjecause  State  had  not  ei- 
ening  to  take  over  Slate.  hausted  its  powers 

Racial  problems  in  New  Orleans President   issued    proclamation   to   disperse; 

sent  in  2  regiments 
Riots  between  Ku  Klu«  Klan  and  Negroes  in     President   sent   in   troops   to   70  locations  In 

South  Carolina.  Slate 

Railroad  strike  riots  in  West  Virginia,  Mary-     President   issued   proclamations  to  disperse- 

land.  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois.  sent  in  some  troops  and  arms 

Mining  riots  in  Idaho President  sent  in  troops 

"Co«e/'s  army"  in  Montana President  sent  in  troops  to  assist 

Colorado  mining  riots President  did  not  send  in  troops  because  State 

did  not  show  it  could  not  control  riots  and 

.,       ^  request  not  made  as  contemplated  by  law  " 

Nevada  mining  riots President  sent  in  troops 

Colorado  mining  riots Do. 

Race  riots  in  Washington.  O.C.,  and  Omaha.  Do^ 

Gary  steel  stnke. 

West  Virginia  coal  mining  riots President  sent  n  troops  after  first  refusing. 

Requested  by  District  of  Columbia  Commis-  President  sent  m  troops 

sioners -Bonus    army"    in    District    ot 

Columbia 

Detroit  race  rtots President   sent   in   troops   alter   martial   law 

declared 


Law  and  Order  in  the  Statt  of  Michigan — 
A  Proclamation  by  the  President  of  the 

UNITIO   bTATtS   OF    .\MFR1CA 

Whereas  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  has  Informed  me  that  conditions 
of  domestic  violence  and  disorder  exist  In 
the  City  ot  Detroit  In  that  State,  obstructing 
the  execution  and  eniorcement  of  the  laws. 
and  that  the  law  enforcement  resources 
available  to  the  City  and  State,  Including  the 
National  Guard,  have  been  unable  to  sup- 
press such  acts  ot  violence  and  to  restore 
law  and  order;  and 

Whereas  the  Governor  has  requested  tne  to 
use  such  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  as  may  be  necessary  for  those  pur- 
poses;  and 

Whereas  such  domestic  violence  and  dis- 
order are  also  obstructing  the  execution  ot 
the  laws  of  the  United  States.  Includlnk;  the 
protection  of  federal  property  in  the  City  of 
Detroit: 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  me  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States.  Including  chapter  15  of  Title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code,  do  command  all  per- 
sons engaged  In  such  :w:ts  ot  violence  to  cease 
and  desist  therefrom  and  to  disperse  and  re- 
tire peaceably  forthwith. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  this  twenty-fourth  day  of  July,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven,  and  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 
ninety-second 

Lyndon  B  Joh.vson. 

The  Whtts  Hotts*.  July  24,  1967. 

ExjECurrvE  Ordcb  No.  11384.  PaoviDma  ro« 
THE  Restoration  of  Law  and  Oroes  nf  the 
Statt  of  Michigan 

Whereas  on  July  24.  1967.  I  issued  Procla- 
niatlon  No.  3795.  pursuant  In  part  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Chapter  15  of  Title  10  of  the  Umted 
States  Code,  and 

Whereas  the  conditions  of  domestic  vio- 
lence  and   disorder   described   therein   con- 


tinue, and  the  persons  engaging  In  such  acts 
of  violence  have  not  dispersed; 

Now.  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
veeted  in  me  as  President  of  the  United 
butes  and  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Armad 
F^orces  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States.  Including  Chapter  15  of  Utle 
10  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  Section 
301  ot  Title  3  of  the  United  States  Code.  It 
Is  hereby  ordered  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  Secret.ory  of  Defense  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  take  all  appropriate 
steps  to  disperse  all  persons  engaged  In  the 
.lets  of  violence  described  In  the  proclama- 
tion and  to  restore  law  and  order. 

Section  2.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
Section  1.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  au- 
thorlz£<l  to  use  such  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

Section  3.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  here- 
by authorized  and  directed  to  call  Into  the 
active  military  service  ot  the  United  States, 
as  he  may  deem  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  order,  any  or  all  of  the  units 
of  the  Army  National  Guard  and  of  the  Air 
National  Guard  ot  the  State  of  Michigan  to 
serve  In  the  active  military  service  of  the 
United  States  for  an  Indefinite  period  and 
until  relieved  by  appropriate  orders.  Units,  or 
members  thereof,  may  be  relieved  subject 
to  recall  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
Section  1.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  author- 
ized to  use  units,  and  members  thereof,  called 
or  recalled  Into  the  active  military  service 
of  the  United  States  pursuant  to  this  section. 

Section  4.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is 
authorized  to  delegate  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  or 
both,  any  of  the  authority  conferred  upon 
him  by  this  order. 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  Whtte  House.  July  24. 1967. 

Remarks  of  the  PREsroENT  to  the  Nation 
July  24,  1967 
In    the    early    morning    today,    Governor 
Romney  communicated  with  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ramsey  Clark  and  told  him  of  the  ex- 


treme disorder  in  Detroit,  Michigan.  The 
Attorney  General  kept  me  advised  through- 
out the  morning. 

At  10:56  this  morning,  I  received  a  wire 
from  Governor  Romney  officially  requesting 
that  Federal  troops  be  dispatched  to  Mich- 
igan. This  wire  had  been  sent  at  10:46  ajn. 

At  11:02  a.m.  this  morning,  I  Instructed 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  McNamara,  to 
Initiate  the  movement  of  the  troops  which 
the  Governor  had  requested. 

At  the  same  time,  I  advised  the  Governor 
by  telegram  that  the  troops  would  be  sent 
to  Selfrldge  Air  Base  Just  Northeast  of  De- 
troit and  would  be  available  to  support  and 
assist  the  8,000  Michigan  National  Guards- 
men and  the  several  thousand  State  and 
local  police  under  the  command  of  Governor 
Romney  and  the  Mayor  of  Detroit.  I  In- 
formed the  Governor  that  these  troops  would 
arrive  this  afternoon. 

I  also  Informed  the  Governor  that  Immedi- 
ately Mr.  Cyrus  Vance,  as  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  others  would 
proceed  to  Detroit  for  conferences  with  the 
Governor  and  other  appropriate  officials. 

This  plan  proceeded  precisely  as  scheduled. 
Approximately  5.000  Federal  troops  were  on 
their  way  by  airlift  to  Detroit,  Michigan, 
within  a  few  hours.  Mr.  Vance,  General 
Throckmorton,  and  others  were  In  Detroit 
and  In  conference  with  Governor  Romney  by 
the  middle  of  this  afternoon. 

Their  Initial  report  was  that  It  then  ap- 
peared that  the  situation  might  be  con- 
trolled without  bringing  the  Federal  troops 
from  the  Selfrldge  Air  Force  Base  into  down- 
town Detroit.  They,  therefore,  recommended 
to  the  President  that  the  troops  be  main- 
tained on  a  30-mlnute  alert  and  they  ad- 
vised that  they  would  be  In  continual  touch 
with  the  situation  and  with  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara and  me,  making  periodic  reports 
about  every  30  minutes. 

At  approximately  10:30  this  evening,  Mr. 
Vance  and  General  Throckmorton  reported 
to  me  by  telephone  that  It  was  the  then 
unanimous  opinion  of  all  the  State  and 
Federal  officials  v.'ho  were  In  consultation — 
Including  Governor  Romney,  Mr.  Vance.  Gen- 
eral Throckmorton,  the  Mayor,  and  others — 
that  the  situation  had  developed  in  such  a 
way  in  the  few  intervening  hours  as  to  make 
the  use  of  Federal  troops  to  augment  the 
police  and  Michigan  National  Guard  impera- 
tive. They  described  the  situation  in  con- 
siderable detail.  Including  the  violence  and 
deaths  that  had  occurred  In  the  past  few 
hours,  and  submitted  as  the  unanimous 
Judgment  of  all  concerned  that  the  situation 
was  totally  beyond  the  control  of  the  local 
authorities. 

On  the  b.'^sls  of  this  confirmation  of  the 
need  for  participation  by  Federal  troops,  and 
pursuant  to  the  official  request  made  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  In  which 
Mayor  Cav.inaugh  of  Detroit  Joined,  I  forth- 
with Issued  the  necessary  Proclamation  and 
Executive  Order  as  provided  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  statutes. 

I  advised  Mr.  Vance  and  General  Throck- 
morton to  proceed  Immediately  with  the 
transfwrtatlon  of  the  Federal  troops  from 
Selfrldge  Air  Force  Base  to  places  of  deploy- 
ment within  Detroit — a  movement  which 
they  had  already  provisionally  begun,  pur- 
suant to  their  authority. 

I  am  sure  the  American  people  will  realize 
that  I  take  this  action  with  the  greatest  re- 
gret— and  only  because  of  the  clear,  unmis- 
takable and  undisputed  evidence  that  Gov- 
ernor Romney  of  Michigan  and  the  local 
officials  In  Detroit  have  been  unable  to  bring 
the  situation  under  control. 

Law  enforcement  Is  a  local  matter.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  local  offlolals  and  the 
Governors  of  the  respective  States.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  should  not  Intervene — 
except  In  the  most  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. 

The  fact  of  the  matter,  however.  Is  that 


law  and  order  have  broken  down  in  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Pillage,  looting,  murder,  and  arson  have 
nothing  to  do  with  civil  rights.  They  are 
criminal  conduct.  The  Federal  Government 
la  the  circumstances  here  presented  had  no 
alternative  but  to  respond,  since  it  was  called 
upon  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  since 
It  was  presented  with  proof  of  his  inability 
to  restore  order  In  Michigan. 

We  will  not  tolerate  lawlessness.  We  will 
not  endure  violence.  It  matters  not  by  whom 
It  Is  done  or  under  what  slogan  or  banner. 
It  vrill  not  be  tolerated.  This  nation  will  do 
whatever  it  is  necessary  to  do  to  suppress 
and  to  punish  those  who  engage  in  it. 

I  know  that  with  few  exceptions  the  people 
of  Detroit  and  the  people  of  Newark  and 
the  i>eople  of  Harlem  and  of  all  of  our  Ameri- 
can cities,  however  troubled  they  may  be, 
deplore  and  condemn  these  criminal  acts. 
I  know  that  the  vast  majority  of  Negroes 
and  whites  are  shocked  and  outraged  by 
them. 

So  tonight,  your  President  calls  upon  all 
of  ovu-  people,  in  all  of  our  cities,  to  Join 
in  a  determined  programs  to  maintain  law 
and  order — to  condemn  and  to  combat  law- 
lessness in  all  of  its  forms — and  firmly  to 
show  by  word  and  by  deed  that  riots,  looting 
and  public  disorder  will  not  be  tolerated. 

In  particular,  I  call  upon  the  people  of  the 
ravaged  areas  to  return  to  their  homes,  to 
leave  the  streets,  and  to  permit  the  author- 
ities to  restore  quiet  and  order  without  fur- 
ther loss  of  life  or  property  damage.  Once 
this  is  done,  attention  can  immediately  be 
turned  to  the  great  and  virgent  problems  of 
repairing  the  damage  that  has  been  done. 

I  appeal  to  every  Am.erlcan  in  this  grave 
hour  to  respond  to  this  plea. 

Press  Conference  of  the  Honorable  Ramsey 
Clark,  Attornet  General,  Tuesdat,  Au- 
gust 1,  1967 

Attorney  General  Clark.  Let  me  say  first 
that  I  am  testifying  before  the  Senate  right 
now  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights.  I  am  due  back  up  there  3:30. 
I  win  move  along  as  quickly  as  I  can  with 
my  brief  statement.  I  do  need  to  leave  by 
3:30. 

It  Is  with  real  reluctance  that  I  get  into 
this  matter  at  all.  Ordinarily  it  would  not 
have  been  necessary.  It  was  made  necessary 
In  my  Judgment  by  statements  attributed 
to  Governor  Romney  yesterday.  Because  of 
these  I  think  it  is  Important  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  know  in  some  detail  the  role 
that  I  played  as  Attorney  General  in  the 
early  morning  hours  of  last  Monday,  July  24. 
Let  me  say  first  on  the  preceding  Sunday 
through  officials  In  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice I  had  been  advised  from  time  to  time 
during  the  course  of  the  day  about  the  de- 
veloping situation  m  Detroit,  Michigan;  that 
the  first  contact  I  had  from  other  than  Gov- 
ernment ofBclals  was  at  11:55  p.m.  Sunday 
night.  At  that  time  Cavanagh  called.  He  told 
me  that  he  was  sitting  with  Governor  Rom- 
ney; that  he  wanted  to  advise  me,  as  he 
assumed  I  knew  of  the  rioting  and  looting 
that  was  taking  place  in  his  city,  that  he 
considered  the  situation  very  dangerous,  and 
wanted  to  Inform  me  of  the  situation  at  that 
time. 

Immediately  upon  hanging  up  I  called  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  Stanley  Resor  and  passed 
on  this  general  information  to  him.  I  went 
to  bed  then,  and  did  not  hear  further  about 
the  situation  until  2:40  a.m.,  at  which  time 
Governor  Romney  called  me.  He  said  the 
situation  was  very  bad. 

Among  the  things  he  said  were:  There 
were  about  80  fires  unattended;  he  had  a 
total  of  about  700  state  police  coming,  and 
he  had  about  6,000  National  Guards  that 
would  be  able  to  come  to  the  situation  some 
time  later  in  the  day.  He  said  he  thought 
he  could  have  3,000  Guardsmen  on  the 
street  in  the  morning. 


They  had  about  1500  Detroit  police  on  duty 
at  that  time.  The  rioting  went  clear  across 
the  city,  139  square  miles.  There  was  ex- 
tensive looting.  He  said  that  he  thought  he 
might  need  some  Army  troops,  and  he  men- 
tioned the  number  of  5,000. 

He  asked  me  whether  normal  procedures 
were  necessary;  should  he  send  a  telegram? 
I  told  him  that  he  need  not  worry  about 
procedures  at  that  time;  that  we  could  take 
care  of  the  details  later  without  losing  time 
in  alerting  the  Army  for  any  preparatory 
movement  that  might  become  necessary,  be- 
cause we  could  begin  the  alert  at  that  time, 
and  we  would  not  lose  time  In  terms  of 
military  precedents  if  it  later  became  nec- 
essary to  use  the  Army. 

He  gave  me  the  numbers  where  I  could  get 
in  touch  with  him  should  that  be  necessary 
In  the  next  few  minutes. 

I  Immediately  called  Secretary  Resor  upon 
hanging  up  and  advised  him  of  the  details 
of  the  situation  in  Detroit  that  Governor 
Romney  had  passed  along  to  me. 

After  talking  with  Secretary  Resor,  I 
called  the  President,  and  advised  him  of  the 
situation.  This  was  about  3:00  a.m.  He  said 
I  should  keep  him  advised.  Those  were  vir- 
tually his  only  comments.  He  was  obviously 
very  much  concerned  about  the  situation. 

At  3:30  I  had  engaged  in  a  number  of 
phone  calls  from  my  home.  I  was  anxious  to 
get  to  the  office  where  I  would  hav  more 
telephones  and  support  available.  I  called 
Governor  Romney 

Question:  Where  was  this? 

Attorney  General  Clark.  This  was  still  at 
home  I  called  Governor  Romney. 

He  said  the  situation  was  about  the  same, 
that  there  was  sniping  going  on;  he  still 
may  need  the  Army.  I  told  him  the  Army 
could  be  there  by  late  evening,  befr  3  noon 
If  necessary,  and  we  should  keep  In  close 
touch. 

I  then  proceeded  to  the  office  where  I 
talked  with  Secretary  Resor  on  three  oc- 
casions before  I  again  talked  to  Governor 
Romney. 

At  5:15  I  called  Governor  Romney.  I  told 
him  that  I  had  been  advised  by  Secretary 
Resor  and  General  Simmons,  who  Is  the 
Commanding  General  of  the  Michigan  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  General  Moore,  who  Is  a 
General  in  the  Michigan  National  Guard, 
and  Inspector  Sage,  who  is  with  the  Detroit 
Police,  all  felt  the  situation  was  under  con- 
trol: that  it  could  be  handled  locally. 

Governor  Romney  told  me  at  this  time  he 
had  been  thinking  In  an  endeavor  to  bring 
the  situation  under  control  Monday,  and 
rather  than  take  any  chance,  he  would  want 
to  have  Federal  help.  He  said  he  had  Just 
told  the  press  at  5:15  a.m.  that  Federal  troops 
were  requested. 

I  told  him  that  as  this  situation  developed 
It  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  formal  re- 
quest. We  would  need  a  written  record  of 
what  was  happening;  that  we  should  have 
a  formal  request  before  there  was  an  actual 
commitment  of  troops;  that  he  would  have 
to  exhaust  all  his  resources;  that  he  should 
be  prepared  to  state  that  there  was  a  state 
of  Insurrection  In  the  State  of  Michigan  or 
domestic  violence  he  was  unable  to  sup- 
press. 

Governor  Romney  said  he  would  talk  to 
General  Simmons  and  General  Moore,  In- 
spector Sage,  and  he  would  advise  me  later  of 
his  decision  on  the  Army  troops. 

He  said  the  situation  was  not  as  bad  as  It 
was  In  Newark  at  that  time,  as  he  under- 
stood It,  and  he  appreciated  all  the  help  and 
the  assistance  he  has  been  given. 

I  then  called  Secretary  Resor  on  three  more 
occasions  and  talked  to  him. 

I  next  talked  to  Governor  Romney  at  6:50 
a.m.,  at  which  time  he  called  me.  He  said 
there  was  still  major  looting,  there  were  new 
fires  breaking  out;  that  no  one  could  say 
whether  the  situation  was  contained  or  not. 
He  said  he  was  going  out  at  that  time — it 
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was  gettlQg  to  be  daylight- to  review  the 
situation,  and  he  would  call  me  back  within 
an  hour.  Thla  was  at  6  30. 

He  said  General  Sl-iunons  was  unable  to 
assure  the  Governor  he  could  control  the 
situation;  that  he.  Governor  Romney,  was 
unable  to  say  he  could  not  control  it  I  told 
Governor  Romney  If  Federal  troops  were 
used,  It  probably  would  be  necessary  to  fed- 
eralize the  Guard.  1  wanted  him  to  under- 
stand you  cannot  have  two  military  com- 
mands at  the  some  time. 

I  told  Governor  Romney  he  should  not  ask 
for  the  troops  unless  they  were  needed,  un- 
less he  was  unable  to  contain  the  situation. 
I  told  htm  we  were  now  beginning  to  loee 
time  In  which  the  .Army  could  arrive  be- 
cause at  this  time  we  were  in  a  state  of 
readiness  at  Bragg  and  Campbell 

I  said  he  would  need  to  decide  In  three 
hours — this  is  6:50  am  again — if  these  sol- 
diers were  to  arrive  during  the  daylight 
hours. 

I  then  talked  with  Secretary  Resor  and 
other  people  here  In  the  Department  who 
had  been  working  on  the  .situation.  At  8:55 
Governor  Romney  called  back  This  is  two 
hours  and  five  minutes  after  our  earlier 
conversation  when  he  t"ld  me  he  wis  gilng 
out  to  review  the  situation  and  woi;Ul  get 
back  In  touch  with  me  wtthln  an  hour 

He  read  at  this  time  a  page  and  a  half 
statement  recommending  the  use  of  Federal 
troops.  I  told  him  It  would  be  necessary  he 
request  the  use  of  Federal  troops;  that  this 
was  the  requirement  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  law;  that  If  we  were  to  use  the  pro- 
cedures provided,  he  should  make  this 
request. 

He  should  also  assure  me  a  full  conxmlt- 
ment  of  state  resources  was  made,  and  that 
he  was  unable  to  suppress  the  violence.  He 
told  me  he  understood,  and  he  would  get  in 
touch  with  me  as  soon  as  he  could. 

I  should  say  at  this  time  that  during  all 
of  my  conversation  with  Governor  Romney 
on  this  day  there  was  never  the  least  tone 
of  anger  or  disappointment,  or  lack  of  co- 
operation, that  I  detected.  I  understood  and 
felt  there  was  cordiality  throtjghout  our 
conversation. 

This  conversation  with  Governor  Romney 
I  mentioned  was  8  55  am  I  talked  to  Sec- 
retary Resor,  and  at  9:35  I  briefed  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  situation.  At  9  45,  SO  minutes 
after  our  last  conversation.  Governor  Romney 
called,  and  he  reau  a  telegram  of  less  than 
100  words.  I  told  him  upon  hearing  the 
telegram  over  the  telephone  that  telegram 
would  be  adequate:  that  he  should  make 
his  Judgment  as  to  whether  to  send  It,  and 
If  he  decided  to  send  It.  to  send  It  quickly. 
It  was  9;4S  a.m.  He  said  a  decision  on  use 
win  be  made  promptly. 

I  continued  conversations  with  various 
military  people  and  Department  of  Justice 
people  who  were  following  the  situation.  I 
understand  at  10:46  Governor  Romney  ac- 
tually wired  the  President.  It  was  this  wire 
of  less  than  100  words  which  I  described  he 
had  read  to  me  at  9 : 45. 

Question.  What  time  Is  that? 

Attorney  General  Ci.AaK.  That  Is  10:46. 

Of  course  the  request  goes  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  wire  was  received. 
and  In  leas  than  ten  minutes  the  President 
had  replied,  telling  him  Federal  soldiers 
would  be  moved  in.  He  discussed  It  with 
Secretary  McNamara  who  was  in  fact,  and 
had  been  for  some  time,  at  the  White  House. 

Question.  What  time  was  that?  What  time 
did  he  wire  back? 

Attorney  General  Ci^ark.  It  was  less  than 
ten  minutes  after  10  56.  I  think  it  was  about 
11:03. 

Question.  He  replied  by  telegram? 

Attorney  General  Clask.  He  replied  by 
telegram. 

We  Immediately  put  a  call  In  for  Governor 


Romney.  Since  I  had  been  the  person  who 
talked  with  him  through  the  night,  the  call 
was  to  be  referred  to  me.  We  were  advised 
that  Governor  Romney  was  on  his  way  home; 
that  they  would  get  In  touch  with  him  as 
soon  ;us  they  could 

Governor  Romney  called  back  at  11  55.  I 
read  him  the  telefCram.  He  said  that  had 
been  very  helpful.  I  told  him  Cyrus  Vance 
would  be  In  charge  of  the  Federal  opera- 
tions, and  put  Mr.  Vance  on  the  telephone, 
and  he  chatted  briefly  with  Governor  Rom- 
ney. 

Question.  Were  you  at  the  White  House  at 
this  time'' 

.\ttorney  General  Clark.  Tes,  we  were  In 
the  cabinet  room  at  this  time. 

I  then  called  Governor  Romney  at  2:25— 
this  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  I  talked 
to  him  on  this  day — to  advise  hln^  of  the 
arrlva.1  time  of  Secretary  Vance,  which  I  in- 
dicated would  be  a  few  minutes  after  three 
o'clock.  Governor  Romney  previously  had 
mdlc-iited  he  would  have  a  car  at  the  airport 
to   pick   up  Secretary  Vance  on  hl.s  arrival. 

Governor  Romney  asked  me  at  that  time 
whether  it  would  be  necessary  to  federalize 
the  National  Guard  I  told  him  there  would 
be  no  decision  ^n  that  until  Secretary  Var^ce 
could  study  'he  situation  and  report  to  the 
President,  but  I  reminded  him  of  our  earlier 
conversation  In  which  I  said  If  Pe<lenil  troops 
were  actually  commltt^.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary In  my  Judgment  to  federalize  the  Na- 
tional Guard  He  said  this  was  excellent  and. 
"many  thanks  " 

On  the  law,  I  would  like  to  keep  this  to 
my  understanding  of  the  law.  my  Judgment 
of  the  law.  and  the  facts  as  1  knew  them  from 
hwlnij  been  involved  In  the  course  of  this 
tragic  morning  in  American  history 

We  are  of  course  a  Federal  .system  Law 
enforcement  in  the  United  States  by  prac- 
tice and  by  preachment  has  been  local 
throughout  our  hlst<3ry.  Our  res<>urces  are 
local.  We  have  425.000  full  time  law  en- 
forcement officers  In  the  United  States. 
About  23.000  of  these  are  In  the  Federal 
civilian  service 

We  look  to  local  law  enforcement.  We  look 
next  to  a  combination  of  local  enforcement 
and  state  We  look  to  the  state  police,  the 
National  Guard,  and.  when  it  is  essential  to 
the  public  safety,  we  look  to  the  use  of  Army 
troops 

This  occasion  is  the  first  time  since  June 
26.  1943  in  which  Federal  troops  have  been 
committed  against  civilians  In  the  United 
States  in  a  riot  situation  under  Presidential 
Proclamation 

Article  IV.  Section  4  of  the  Constitution 
provides,  as  vliu  know,  that  "T'he  United 
States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this 
Union  a  Republican  Form  of  Government 
and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  In- 
vasion; and  on  Application  of  the  Legtsla- 
ture.  or  of  the  Executive  (when  the  Let'Lsla- 
ture  cannot  be  convened)  against  domestic 
violence  " 

Pursuant  to  that,  the  Congress  has  en- 
acted three  statutes  They  are  codified  In 
Title  X  of  the  United  States  Code  Thev  are 
Sections  331.  332  and  333.  Section  334  relates 
to  procedural  matters  when  the  previously 
mentioned  titles  might  happen  to  be  nsed 

The  most  approprl.ite  title,  the  original 
title,  the  sec'lon  enacted  In  early  davs  of  the 
Republic  Is  331  That  Is  the  section  under 
which  proceedlntrs  of  this  nature  have  his- 
torically been  undertaken  where  the  local 
eovernment.  the  state  government  l.s  en- 
deavoring to  maintain  law  and  order  but 
cannot 

I  might  mention  that  we  were  watching  the 
press  service  tickers.  AP  and  UPI  At  6  30 
am.  the  AP  ticker  said  Romney  says  he  Is 
considering  an  appeal  for  troops  That  Is  one 
of  our  four  entries  that  we  have  found  on 
our  ticker  that  morning. 

.At  8  35  am — AP  earlier  than  that,  between 
8  24  and  8  35  am    had  said-   "Romney  says 


he  withdrew  request  because  of  situation 
elsewhere  in  the  country  " 

At  8:35  there  seems  to  be  a  roundup— you 
understand  these  things  better  than  I,  but 
there  Is  this  entry  on  the  ticker  of  AP  at  that 
time  Romney  announced  pre-dawn  news 
conference  He  said  he  had  asked  for  troops, 
and  that  "the  Governor  promised  a  5,000 
man  division  by  the  early  afternoon."  Min- 
utes l.'.ter  Romney  turned  to  the  television 
camera  to  say  he  was  withdrawing  the  re- 
quest because  of  the  situation  elsewhere. 

Troops  were  dispatched.  Their  orders  were 
to  proceed  immediately  to  Selfrldge  Air  Force 
B;isc.  This  came  at  or  near  11:00  a.m.  Mon- 
day morning  They  were  processed  and  were 
touching  down  there  when  Secretary  Vance 
arrived  at  about  3:05  that  afternoon. 

Secretary  Vance  proceeded  to  meet  with 
Governor  Romney  It  is  my  understanding 
when  he  met  with  him  between  4:00  and  4:30 
there  were  more  than  3.000  National  Guards 
still  uncommitted  to  arrive  at  the  situation. 

Question.  Sir,  does  this  Law  331  give  you 
the  authority  as  chief  civilian  law  enforce- 
ment officer  to  commit  the  Army? 

.Attorney  General  Clark.   No,  It  does  not. 

Question.  It  does  not.  By  what  authority 
did  yuu  commit  the  Army  in  your  conversa- 
tion with  Governor  Romney  during  the 
night' 

Attorney  General  Clark.  I  did  not  commit 
the  Army  to  Governor  Romney.  I  could  not 
commit  the  Army  to  Governor  Romney.  I  told 
hlin  that  I  would  alert,  and  later  told  him 
I  had  alerted,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  to 
make  all  these  preparations  to  proceed  If 
so  ordered. 

It  of  course  takes  some  little  time  for  sol- 
diers in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  get  ready, 
whether  they  be  In  Kentucky  or  North 
Carolina,  or  wherever  it  may  be,  to  get  their 
gear  ready  to  get  to  the  airport  and  to  be 
prepared  to  embark. 

Question  Do  you  think  Governor  Romney 
wasted  any  time  or  vacillated? 

Attorney  General  Clark.  I  think  I  should 
let  the  record  speak  for  Itself  on  that.  I 
have  stated  the  facts  as  I  know  them,  and 
you  can  draw  your  conclu.slon  as  well. 

Question.  You  made  a  statement  in  here: 
"We  were  beginning  to  lose  time".  Did  you 
feel  he  was  not  moving  as  rapidly  as  he 
should? 

Attorney  General  Clark.  That  had  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  I  had  to:d  him  earlier 
in  the  morning  that  we  were  at  a  time  then 
when  the  .Army  was  proceeding  In  Its  prep- 
arations and  in  a  way  It  would  be  necessary 
whether  they  were  under  orders  or  not  .At 
the  time  you  refer  to,  they  were  ready  They 
cou'.d  then  proceed  further.  Before  they  pro- 
ceeded further  there  would  have  to  be  rome 
Indication  that  there  was  this  need.  That 
Is  the  time  that  he  .-iald  that  he  w.is  going 
out  to  review  the  situation,  and  he  would 
call  me  back  in  an  hour. 

This  Is  a  Judgment  that  he  a.s  a  Governor 
had  to  make  His  Judgment  should  be  based 
ou  facts.  He  reviewed  the  sltuat!o;i  He  went 
out  to  review  the  situation;  he  said  he  would 
call  me  back  within  an  hour.  He  called  me 
back  within  about  two  hours. 

Question.  General,  when  you  told  Gov- 
ernor Romney  at  2  40  !n  the  morning  he 
need  not  worry  about  the  procedures  at  thnt 
time,  did  he  have  any  Justification  for  sur- 
mising that  he  would  not  need  a  formal. 
carefully  worded  written  request,  based  on 
a  paraphrase  of  the  appropriate  statutes'" 

Attorney  General  Clark.  In  my  Judgment 
that  was  neither  necessary  nor  relevant  at 
that  time  In  view  of  the  tenor  of  our  con- 
versation I  don't  think  that  we  addressed 
ourselves  to  the  need  The  actual  telegram 
that  was  sent  contains  some  expressions 
that  were  necessary,  the  elements  were  sim- 
ple It  was  less  than  100  words,  and  he  did 
read  It  to  me  until  9  45.  He  told  me  he  sent 
it.  according  to  the  Indication  on  the  tele- 
gram, at  10  46.  about  an  hour  later. 
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Question.  Was  there  or  was  there  not  a  dis- 
pute about  the  language  required  to  meet  the 
purposes  of  the  Act? 

Attorney  General  Clark.  In  my  judgment 
there  was  no  dispute.  There  was  never  a  con- 
troversy during  the  course  of  the  evening.  If 
there  was  any  dispute  about  the  word  "in- 
surrection," I  do  not  recall  It.  People  'who 
were  In  my  office  say  they  do  not  recall  any 
dispute  about  it.  In  the  telegram,  which  Is 
about  a  page  and  a  half  document — that  you 
should  read  carefully  in  Its  context — which 
he  read  to  me  uses  the  word  "recommend."  I 
told  him  he  would  have  to  "request"  the 
troops. 

Question.  Why  the  difference?  Why  did  you 
Insist  on  "request"  Instead  of  "recommend," 
sir? 

Attorney  General  Cl.\bk.  The  statute  says, 
"request."  The  Constitution  says  "on  appli- 
cation." It  Is  necess;iry  to  follow  the  law.  It 
Is  essential  to  our  Federal  system,  and  it 
would  seem  a  minor  matter  at  the  very  best. 

I  could  feel  no  controversy  about  this.  His 
words  to  me,  as  I  related  to  you  a  moment 
ago,  were,  "I  understand." 

An  oral  request  under  the  circumstances 
that  would  require  emergency  action  could 
be  sufficient,  but  what  we  were  doing  was  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  evening,  while  we  were 
waiting,  while  the  soldiers  were  prepared  to 
move  If  necessary. 

Question.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  through- 
out your  report  on  this  conversation,  you 
muke  the  point  that  you  said  to  Governor 
Romney  repeatedly  that  he  should  not  re- 
quest Fedi-ral  troops  until  all  of  the  state's 
resources  to  keep  law  and  order  had  been 
committed.  The  concluding  remark  that  you 
make  in  the  report  is  when  Governor  Rom- 
ney met  with  Secretary  Vance,  after  Army 
troops  were  alre:idy  on  the  way,  at  that 
point — which  was  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon— 3.000  State  National  Guardsmen  had 
not  yet  bten  committed. 

Is  the  implication  of  these  observations 
that  Governor  Romney  did  not  Indeed  use 
all  of  the  forces  at  his  command  in  the 
st.ite  before  he  made  the  request,  and  should 
have  done  so? 

Attorney  General  Clark.  I  think  you  can 
draw  the  implications  as  well  as  I  can.  I 
think  the  fact  Is  between  4:00  and  4:30 
there  were  3,000  National  Guardsmen  In  an 
armory  in  Detroit  uncommitted  to  the  situa- 
tion at  that  time. 

Question.  When  you  got  the  telegram  at 
9:45  In  the  morning,  and  I'm  not  sure  I  un- 
derstood this,  did  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  Romney  said  a  decision  on  the  use  of 
Federal  troops  would  be  made  promptly?  Are 
you  saying  he  was  still  not  asking  for  troops? 

Attorney  General  Clark.  I  said  that  he 
called  m"  at  9:45.  We  had  previously  last 
talked  .it  8:.'i5  when  he  read  me  this  longer 
statement,  when  he  said  he  understood,  and 
he  would  get  back  in  touch  with  me.  He 
read  me  the  short  telegram,  less  than  100 
words  I  told  him  upon  hearing  it  over  the 
phone  this  w.is  adequate,  and  he  should  send 
it  If  he  thought  it  w.as  necessary.  He  said 
the  derision  will  be  made  promptly. 

Question.  Did  you  hang  up  the  phone  then 
with  the  understanding  he  was  not  yet  asking 
for  troops  to  be  sent  there?  Is  that  what  you 
took  him  to  be  saying? 

Attorney  General  Clark.  I  was  then  wait- 
ing to  hear  formally  and  finally  from  him.  I 
told  him  to  advise  me  Immediately  when  he 
made  a  decision,  and  he  sent  the  telegram  at 
10:46. 

Question.  Did  the  Governor  hang  up  the 
phone  on  you  as  he  alleged? 

Attorney  General  Clark.  I  don't  know  of 
that.  I  don't  recall  In  any  sense  there  had 
been  any  hanging  up  of  telephones  except 
when  we  were  through  talking. 

Question.  General,  Is  the  heart  of  this  con- 
troversy that  the  Administration  here  re- 
garded with  far  more  gravity  the  dispatch  of 


Federal  troops  for  the  first  time  in  24  years 
in  a  riot  than  local  ofBclals  on  the  scene? 

Attorney  General  Clark.  I  think  we  were 
very  much  concerned  that  we  know  Federal 
troops,  regular  Army  troops,  are  committed 
against  a  civilian  population  of  the  United 
States;  that  local  law  enforcement  was  \m- 
able  to  control  the  situation,  and  endeavor  to 
do  so,  and  that  every  effort  was  being  made 
by  state  law  enforcement.  Including  utiliza- 
tion of  the  National  Ouard,  was  available  to 
meet  the  emergency  situation. 

On  that  occasion,  June  26,  1943,  the  Michi- 
gan National  Guard  was  overseas;  It  was  not 
present  to  meet  the  situation  that  then  took 
place. 

Question.  Do  you  feel  the  state  and  local 
officials  did  all  they  could  In  the  best  way 
possible  to  solve  the  situation? 

Attorney  General  Clark.  I  think  that  is  a 
question  on  which  an  Individual  person 
makes  his  judgment.  I  don't  want  to  pass 
judgment  on  what  they  did.  I  thought  It  was 
necessary  under  the  circumstances  that  I 
tell  you  what  I  know  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
and  that  Is  what  I  have  endeavored  to  do. 

Question.  What  was  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's response  to  the  Information  that  3,000 
National  Guard  troops  were  still  in  armories? 

Attorney  General  Clark.  I  am  a  lawyer, 
and  I  can  only  say  that  Is  hearsay  to  me.  That 
Information  would  have  to  come  properly 
and  accurately  from  the  people  who  were  ac- 
tually there  In  Detroit.  My  general  under- 
standing Is  when  Mr.  Vance  arrived  he  asked 
about  this  because  this  had  been  a  matter  of 
concern.  According  to  my  Information  Gov- 
ernor Romney  said  there  were  3,000  National 
Guardsmen  uncommitted  at  this  time.  He 
asked  what  should  be  done. 

Question.  Did  he  Indicate  to  you  In  any 
of  his  conservations  with  you  or  with  Mr. 
Vance,  to  your  knowledge,  as  to  why  he  did 
not  commit  the  National  Guard  troops  more 
quickly? 

Attorney  General  Clabk.  I  don't  recall  that 
he  did.  I  assumed  through  the  early  morn- 
ing hours  that  the  National  Guard  wasn't 
around.  Much  of  the  National  Guard  was 
somewhere  else.  This  outbreak  had  begun 
about  5:00  a.m.  Simday  morning,  so  we  are 
talking  about  24  hours  later.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  6:00  ajn.  Monday  morning,  and 
1  just  assumed  they  were  doing  everything 
they  could.  It  was  not  for  me  to  tell  them 
how  to  control  their  situation  at  that  time. 

Question.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  we  keep 
waltzing  around  this  point.  Is  there  or  was 
there  a  difference  of  opinion  In  the  Federal 
Government,  not  you  necessarily — you,  the 
President,  and  all  the  advisors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government — and  Governor  Romney  on 
whether  or  not  Federal  troops  should  be 
sent  to  Detroit?  Did  you  feel  Governor 
Romney  at  that  point  had  not  done  all  he 
should  have,  and  he  should  have  done  more 
with  the  state  and  the  local  facilities  before 
he  requested  Federal  troops?  Did  you  ever 
convey  that  Impression? 

Attorney  General  Clabk.  It  is  so  difficult  to 
defl^ne  what  you  mean  when  you  say  "at  that 
point"  because  this  was  in  the  course  of 
many  hours.  I  told  him  throughout  the  night 
this  was  a  most  drastic  measure.  We  had  dis- 
cussed Watts,  and  we  had  discussed  Newark, 
and  we  discussed  the  fact  that  Federal 
troops  were  not  used  there.  I  did  tell  him  in 
my  judgment  it  was  necessary  he  do  these 
things,  he  use  city  police  to  the  extent  he 
possibly  could  first,  that  he  use  county 
sheriffs,  to  the  extent  he  could;  that  he  use 
a  combination  of  local  forces  to  the  extent 
he  could;  that  he  coordinate  state  police 
to  the  extent  he  could,  and  that  he  should 
use  the  National  Guard.  This  has  been  a 
procedure  that  we  have  used  throughout 
these  recent  trying  times. 

Question.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  yesterday 
Governor  Romney  said  President  Johnson 
played  politics  in  this  sltviatlon.  Did  he  or 
did  he  not? 


Attorney  General  Clark.  Absolutely  not. 
Question.  Were  you  convinced  that  Gov- 
ernor Romney  should  have  moved  faster  In 
getting  this  telegram  to  the  White  House? 

Attorney  General  Clark.  We  were  moving 
all  this  time  because  we  were  concerned 
about  the  situation.  We  moved  with  the 
Army,  getting  it  prepared,  beginning  at  2:40 
a.m. 

Question.  You  waited  for  a  telegram  that 
never  came. 

Attorney  General  Clark.  It  didn't  have 
to  be  a  telegram.  But  the  telegram  was  re- 
ceived, and  apparently  within  ten  minutes 
after  It  was  sent.  But  this  was  to  be  a  com- 
munication of  his  decision.  I  couldn't  Judge 
the  situation  out  there.  I  hadn't  been  out 
In  a  helicopter.  I  hadn't  been  out  on  the 
streets  that  morning.  As  far  as  I  could  tell, 
sitting  in  this  room  in  Washington,  he  might 
not  ever  send  a  telegram,  and  I  assumed 
he  would  keep  us  advised. 

Question.  Why  keep  on  calling  you  about 
a  telegram  which  he  never  sent  until  10:46? 

.Attorney  General  Clark.  Tlie  first  time  he 
called  about  the  telegram  was  at  8:45.  He 
described  it  as  a  page  and  a  half — I  don't 
know  how  many  pages  it  wotild  be  if  you 
counted  it  up.  That  was  8:45.  He  said  he 
understood  when  I  told  him  this  was  in- 
adequate as  a  formality.  He  was  not  en- 
deavoring to  make  a  decision:  he  was  run- 
ning sonie  language  by  me.  I  did  not  under- 
stand he  was  in  the  process  of  preparing 
this  language  at  a  time  before  that,  because 
the  last  thing  he  had  told  me  was  he  was 
going  out  to  look  at  the  situ:;t:on,  and  he 
would  get  back  in  touch  with  me  in  an  hour. 

He  had  this  document.  He  read  it  to  me. 
I  read  him  the  law.  I  had  the  statutes  right 
In  front  of  me.  He  said  he  understood,  and 
he  would  get  back  in  touch. 

Question.  Didn't  you  expect  then  after 
that  conversation  an  Immediate  telegram 
to  the  White  House  at  that  time? 

Attorney  General  Clark.  No,  I  didn't,  be- 
cause I  assumed  he  was  reading  this  lan- 
guage to  me  to  see  whether  it  was  adequate, 
so  when  he  came  to  send  the  telegram  he 
would  have  the  telegram 

Question.  He  was  not  then  asking? 

Attorney  General  Clark.  No,  he  was  not. 

Question.  When  did  he  first  ask  orally,  or 
any  other  way,  for  Federal  troops? 

Attorney  General  Clark.  He  first  asked 
officially — 

Question.  Not  officially;  any  way? 

Attorney  General  Clark.  The  first  com- 
mtmlcatlon  that  we  had  that  indicated  his 
firm  decision  that  he  would  want  Federal 
troops  present  was  when  we  received  a  tele- 
gram at  the  White  House  at  10:56  a.m.  Mon- 
day morning.  That  was  sent  at  10:40. 

Question.  You  said  he  had  made  no  oral 
request  for  troops  before  that? 

Attorney  General  Clark.  TTils  was  all  pre- 
liminary discussion  of  the  situation  as  it 
developed. 

Question.  The  first  request  of  any  time  was 
at  10:56  for  troops  when  he  said.  I  need 
troops,  was  at  10:56.  He  didn't  say  It  over 
the  phone? 

Attorney  General  Clark.  I  told  you  what 
he  said  at  2:40  and  thereafter  on  that. 

Question.  He  claims  at  2:40  his  first  con- 
versation with  you  he  requested  troops,  and 
he  never  walvered  from  that  position. 

Attorney  General  Clark.  I  think  the  record 
shows  quite  the  contrary. 

Question.  In  order  to  put  this  In  proper 
perspective  would  it  be  fair  to  characterize 
the  discussion  that  took  place  since  your 
initial  phone  call  with  the  Governor  as  a 
consultative  process  and  a  deliberative  one, 
so  that  between  you  you  could  decide  and  es- 
timate the  situation,  and  be  prepared  for  any 
eventuality  rather  than  a  demand-type  of 
situation? 

Attorney  General  Clark.  I  think  that  is 
very  close  to  what  the  situation  was,  with 
the  understanding  that  there  were  a  num- 
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ber  of  hours  between  2  .4u  and  Uie  time  when 
troops  could  be  certain  to  be  iriDved  Anyxay 
no  time  was  being  Icet  because  they  were 
mobilizing. 

Question.  Did  the  President  ask  you  to 
hold  this  press  coiLfereuce  at  this  time'' 

Attorney  General  Clark.  No.  he  did  not. 

Question.  Did  you  tell  the  President  you 
were  going  to  do  this? 

Attorney  General  Clark.  The  White  House 
has  been  advised 

Question.  Isn't  this  a  new  procedure  for 
the  mayors  and  govern.. rs  to  contact  y:  u  ' 
Isn't  this  sort  of  new  m  our  country?  Dldn  t 
we  used  to  have  the  riots  go  directly  to  the 
President?  Why  didn't  they  Wlk  directly  to 
the  I^resldent  that  night  on  the  phone? 

Attorney  General  Clark  Tills  Is  a  new 
situation.  I  h:ive  been.  xr.A  the  Attorney 
General  before  me.  the  fcical  p<iliit  f  r  this 
procedure  for  the  past  few  years.  I  have 
talked  to  a  number  of  Governors,  a  n^imber 
of  Mayors  late  at  night,  some  since  Governor 
Romney.  and  Mayor  Cavanagh.  I  might  add 

Question.  Do  you  consider  the  matter 
closed  as  of  now? 

Attorney  General  Cl.\rk  I  would  have 
hoped  It  would  have  been  closed  before  now, 
becauM  I  do  not  believe  this  U  a  constructive 
conversation.  I  engage  in  it  reluctantly.  I 
felt  It  became  nece.-^sary  when  Governor 
Romney  made   the   st.itements  he  made. 

Question.  In  your  last  conversation  with 
him  at  2:25  In  the  afternoon,  you  said  he 
asked  II  It  was  necessary  to  federalize  the 
Guard,  was  there  some  question  about 
whether  Federal  troops  could  be   used' 

Attorney  General  Clark.  As  he  knew,  there 
were  no  Federal  troops  there  at  that  time. 
There  was  nothing  for  anybody  to  hold  the 
troops  were  In  the  prix;es.s  of  coming  His 
question  to  me  was  not  about  the  Army;  it 
was  about  the  National  Guard  He  was  ask- 
ing me  whether  it  would  be  necessary  to 
federalize  the  National  Guard  His  question 
contemplated  that  you  could  have  the  Army 
In  there  and  committed,  and  still  have  Na- 
tional Guard  under  the  command  of  the 
Governor. 

As  I  Indicated.  I  told  him  that  no  decision 
on  that  would  be  made  until  Secretary  Vance 
studied  It  and  made  a  report.  I  reminded 
him  of  our  earlier  conversation  in  which  I 
said  that  If  Federal  regular  Army  soldiers 
were  committed.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
federalize  the  Guard,  as  you  can't  have  two 
military  commanders  In  the  same  situation. 

I  am  sorry  I  am  due  for  a  hearing. 

Question.  Do  you  think  Governor  Romney 
was  playing  politics  with  regard  to  the  state- 
ments yesterday? 

Attorney  General  Clark  I  would  rather  let 
the  record  speak  for  lt.se:  f 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  Governor  Is 
Interpreting  the  stafite  to  mean  that  he 
could  request  the  tro<5ps  from  you  Instead  ..>: 
the  Preside  nf 

Attorney  General  Clark  I  don't  know 
whether  the  Governor  ever  read  the  statute 
As  to  whether  he  had  an  opportunity  of  mis- 
interpreting It.  you  would  have  to  ask  him 
about  that. 

In  my  conversation  with  him  he  understood 

the  communication  would  have  to  be  to  the 

President,  and  the  wire  was  to  the  President 

(Thereupon,  at  3  30  o'clock  pm..  the  press 

conference  was  concluded.) 

J171.T  24.  1967. 
Tkk  PaXSID«NT. 

The  White  House 

With  further  reference  to  present  Detroit 
problem  covered  in  my  earlier  telegram  to 
the  Attorney  General 

As  Governor  of  the  State  of  Michigan.  I  do 
hereby  ofllclally  request  the  immediate  em- 
ployment of  Federal  troops  Into  Michigan  to 
assist  State  and  local  authorities  In  reestab- 
lishing law  and  order  In  the  city  of  Detroit. 
I  am  Joined  In  this  request  by  Jerome  P 
Cavana«b,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Detroit  There 


is  reasonable  doubt  that  we  can  suppress  the 
existing  looting,  arson  and  sniping  without 
the  assistance  of  Federal  troops.  Time  could 
be  of  the  essence. 

George  Romney, 
Governor  of  Michigan. 


THE    VICE    PRESIDENT    SPEAKS    IN 
DETROIT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  urinted  in  the 
Record  the  speech  of  Vice  President 
Hi'Mi'HREY  at  the  National  Association  of 
Counties  Convention  in  Detroit  on  Au- 
gu.st2,  1967 

There  beint;  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  orderod  to  be  printed  in   the  Rec- 
ord, £is  follows: 
Rc.MARKb    ov    Vice    Prfsiuent    Hubert    HfM- 

puRt.Y.  National  A^sohation  cjf  Counties 

DFrrRorr.  Mich  .  August  2.  1967 

I  speak  to  you  today  not  as  a  former  mayor, 
former  Senator,  or  even  as  your  Vice  Presi- 
dent. I  come  to  you  not  as  a  political  partl- 
.'an.  but  a-s  a  concerned  American.  Our  na- 
tion Is  In  trouble. 

Tcjday,  In  this  city,  all  of  us  are  compelled 
to  face  an  American  crisis.  It  Is  the  crisis  ot 
a  nation  which  by  its  actions,  must  now  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  American 
dream  the  dream  of  a  free  and  equal  peo- 
ple, living  together  In  happiness  and  har- 
mony   wUl  be  or  wUI  not  be  achieved 

MiiJte  no  mistake  People  all  over  this  world 
are  watching  our  American  crisis.  A  small 
few  may  be  taking  pleasure  from  It  But  by 
far  the  most  are  watching  because  our  crisis 
18,  in  fact,  their  crisis 

They  <ire  watching  because  the  American 
dream  Is.  In  fact,  their  dream 

They  ar?  watching  because  they  know  in 
their  heart-s  that  if  we  In  this  richest  and 
most  powerful  c<iuntry  ever  known  to  man — 
cannot  surmount  our  cri.'iis,  there  l.s  cert.ilnly 
no  hope  for  fulfillment  of  the  dream  in  their 
own  nations. 

In  tills  century — and  most  rapidly  since 
World  W  ir  II — the  downtrodden  and  striving 
people  of  this  world  have  c  ime  to  the  city 
They  have  come  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  They  have 
come  to  Lima.  They  have  come  to  Chicago 
and  New  York  and  Detroit. 

And.  In  their  coming,  this  wave  of  Immi- 
grants has  been  channeled  Into,  and  helped 
further  create,  the  ghetto  and  the  slum  on  a 
scale  almost  forgotten  In  our  own  country 
since  the  early  days  of  the  Industrial  revolu- 
tion 

But,  as  this  audience  well  knows,  this  is  a 
crisis  not  only  of  our  cltle.s  although  that  Is 
where  we  see  and  feel  its  .symptoms  It  Is  a 
a  crisis,  tot.),  affecting  many  rural  areas  where 
the  poor  and  deprived  are  all  but  Invisible 
and  inaudible  to  the  affluent  majority  of 
Americans. 

Wherever  the-e  Is  despair  and  fe.ir.  chronic 
unemplovment  and  Illiteracy  broken-down 
neighborhoods  or  the  sh.irecropper's  shack, 
the  vitality  of  America  Is  being  drained  .  .  . 
the  full  promise  of  America  Is  being  denied. 

Now  Is  a  time  when  we  must  look  within 
ourselves. 

It  has  become  all  too  easy  In  these  past  few 
years  to  think  of  our  nation  as  rich  and 
powerful,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  world 
as  poverty-ridden  and  weak  And  In  doing 
so.  we  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  condi- 
tions exist  in  America  to  match  those  In  the 
most  backw:i.rd  slums,  villages  and  country- 
sides of  Asia,  Africa  or  LaMn  America. 

As  the  President  pointed  out  to  this  na- 
tion In  his  memorable  addre.is  at  Howard 
University  There  are  two  America.^  There  Is 
the  America  that  you  and  I  know  In  our 
everyday  life.  There  Is  aLso  the  America  of 
poverty. 

And  as  we  have  awakened  to  the  neces- 
sity of  helping  the  underdeveloped  nations 


and  peoples  of  the  world,  we  must  also  awak- 
en to  the  necessity  of  helping  those  who  live 
outside  the  mainstream  of  our  own  Amer- 
ican prosperity  and  well-being. 

If  we  presume  to  stand  in  this  world  as 
the  friend  and  helper  of  the  new  nations,  we 
miLst  demonstrate  our  capacity  and  wiUing- 
nt'.'-s  lo  help  our  own  people. 

If  technical  assistance  and  long-term,  low- 
Interest  loans  are  needed  for  overseas  develop- 
ment, surely  they  are  needed  here  at  home. 

If  niiisslve  Investment  of  private  capital 
l.s  needed  in  the  new  nations,  so  is  It  needed 
m  Americas  slums  and  rural  poverty  areas. 

Our  goal  In  America,  as  everywhere,  must 
be  not  merely  welfare  and  compassion,  but 
opportunity  and  human  dignity. 

We  must  set  priority  on  such  fundamentals 
of  nation-building  as  decent  shelter  and 
housing  .  .  .  Jobs  for  those  willing  and  able 
to  work  .  .  .  education  and  training. 

And  whatever  it  will  takr  to  get  the  ]ob 
done,   we  must   be  witting  to  pay   the  price. 

Now,  what? 

There  are  three  things  we  can.  and  must, 
do. 

The  first  part  Is  to  re-establish  law  and 
order  In  this  country  by  whatever  legal  means 
It  t  ikes  to  do  It. 

We  believe  In  social  progress  America  Is 
porm.ment,  constantly  evolving  social  prog- 
ress. 

But  It  Is  part  of  the  creed  of  this  land  that 
our  prog-ess  shall  be  peaceful. 

It  Is  also  p.Hrt  of  our  creed  that  Justice 
slnll  be  served 

The'e  is  no  Justice  for  anyone — least  of  all 
for  the  oppressed  citizen  of  the  chetto — In 
sen'^elefs  violence  and  lawlessne.ss  And  there. 
fore  we.  who  bear  public  responsibility,  owe 
It  to  those  we  serve  that  law  and  order  shall 
prevail. 

And  I  know  of  no  statement  which  s.iys  it 
better  than  that  Issued  by  four  of  America's 
most  reKponslble  civil  rights  leaders— Dr 
M.utln  Luther  Kins.  A.  PhUip  Randolph,  Roy 
Wllklns.  and  Whitney  Young.  Jr  : 

'■Killing,  arson,  lo<jtlng,  are  criminal  acts 
and  sliould  be  dealt  with  a.s  such.  Equally 
guilty  are  those  who  Incite,  provoke,  and  call 
specifically  for  such  action  There  Is  no  In- 
justice which  Justifies  the  present  destruc- 
tion of  the  Negro  community  and  its  people  " 

It  is  time  for  some  plain  talk  about  the 
methods  and  the  motives  of  those  who  have 
been  inciting  violence  and  pieaching  hate 

Do  they  really  believe  that  violence  and 
li.itred  can  lead  to  anything  but  more  vio- 
lence and  hatred'' 

Do  they  think  for  one  minute  that  Injus- 
tice can  be  remedied  by  Injustice? 

Do  they  think  giinflre  .  .  the  burning  of 
schools  .  .  .  the  literal  dcstructi  )n  of  neigh- 
borhoods can  bring  any  change  but  change 
for  the  worse? 

We  have  seen  extremist  demagogues  at 
work  in  this  cnuntry  before 

We  have  seen  people  Interested  more  In 
pesonal  power  than  In  the  welfare  of  the 
people  they  would  use  and  deceive  to  gain 
that   power. 

And  I  have  a  message  for  those  who  would 
turn  Amertcms  ag.ilnst  each  other:  We  rec- 
og'iize  you  for  what  yon  arc —destroyers, 
haters,  and  enemies  of  freedom. 

This  Is  America  This  is  not  a  totalitarian 
state 

We  have  a  means  and  a  process  of  chan2;e. 
It  is  the  democratic  process  It  does  not  al- 
ways work  as  quickly  or  efficiently  as  we 
would  like  But  It  doc?  work. 

And  we  will  not  stand  by  and  see  that 
precious  process  subverted  by  those  who 
would  substitute  the  rule  of  the  Jungle  for 
the  rule  of  law. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It  The  rule  of  the 
Jungle  will  Tiof  prevail. 

The  fundamental  responsibility  of  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels— the  rruilnienance  of 
public  order—  will  be  met 

The   second   thing   we   must   do   Is  tn   eet 
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at  the  hard  frustrating  work  of  rooting  out 
the  conditions  which  have  led  to  the  slum 
and  the  life  of  physical  and  spiritual  poverty 
within  it. 

And  here  let  me  make  myself  crystal  clear: 
If  there  were  no  disorders  ...  if  there  were 
no  violence  ...  If  our  cities  rested  In  total 
calm,  the  slum  would  remain  a  blight  on 
the  consicence  of  each  of  us.  It  Is  the  dirty 
face — tlie   scarred   countenance   of  America. 

There  Is  no  room  for  slumlsm  and  all  It 
stands  for — for  poverty  .  .  .  for  crime  .  .  . 
for  Ignorance  .  .  .  for  disease  .  .  .  for  a  fam- 
ily of  10  In  one  room  .  .  .  for  segregation 
and  discrimination,   bitterness  and   despair. 

How  do  we  square  the  slum — this  literal 
ghetto  of  people  outside  American  society — 
with  our  Constitution  .  .  .  with  our  Bill  of 
Rights  .  .  .  with  any  of  the  things  we  be- 
lieve In? 

As  my  good  friend.  Governor  Otto  Kerner 
of  Illinois,  wisely  said  last  Friday  night: 
"America  does  not  seek  separatism,  segrega- 
tion or  spiritual  secession.  Any  man  who 
preaches  these  doctrines  Is  an  enemy  of 
freedom." 

If  this  is  so.  then  how  do  we  break  open 
the  ghetto?  How  do  we  let  In  the  light  and 
air  of  hope  and  opportunity?  How  do  we  let 
out  the  people  trapped  within  it?  Well,  here 
are  a  few  suggestions : 

Jobs. 

Education. 

Training  and  retraining. 

Decent,  low-cost  housing. 

Convenient  mass  transit. 

Creative  use  of  tax  and  other  incentives  to 
bring  private  investment  into  the  center 
city. 

Crime  control. 

Recreation. 

Healtli  services. 

Participation  by  people  In  the  life  of  their 
community. 

It  means  getting  trained  people,  with  their 
sleeves  rolled  up.  Into  the  problem  areas  to 
help  these  new  American  Immigrants  become 
re.'il  citizens. 

And  It  means  the  creative,  carefully-con- 
ceived programs  we  certainly  must  have  to 
get  the  Job  done. 

We  have  a  good  start  at  the  federal  level. 

Job  Corps.  VISTA.  Head  Start.  Upward 
Bound,  Model  Cities.  Medicare,  the  Youth 
Opportunity  Campaign — all  these  things 
have  been  added  to  our  vocabulary,  and  to 
our  society,  in  a  period,  literally,  of  a  few 
months. 

The  President  recommended  almost  26 
billion  dollars  for  federal  programs  directly 
helpii-g  the  poor,  and  building  opportunity 
for  fiscal  year  1968. 

Tliat  sum  was  3.6  billion  dollars  above 
fiscal  1967 — and  almost  three  times  that  re- 
quested only  six  years  ago. 

Our  federal  programs  for  health,  and  for 
education,  are  two  to  three  times  what  they 
were  before  the  1960's. 

With  the  measures,  particularly,  passed  by 
the  historic  89th  Congress,  we  have  the  basic 
building  blocks  with  which  to  eliminate  the 
slmi  and  build  a  stronger  nation. 

Now  these  programs,  and  others  to  supple- 
ment them,  need  help. 

As  a  minimum  first  step,  we  must  make 
sure  that  legislation  now  before  the  90th 
Congress  Is  passed  and  that  outstanding  re- 
quests for  funds  are  met. 

Let  us  start  with  crime. 

President  Johnson  has  proposed,  on  the 
basis  of  extensive  study,  the  Safe  Streets 
and  Crime  Control  Act, 

The  President  has  also  proposed  firearms 
and   narcotic   control   legislation. 

You  need  these  bills  and  they  need  your 
support. 

And  there  are  other  programs  which  need 
support : 

Rent  supplements  .  .  .  metropolitan  devel- 
opment grants  .  .  .  urban  research  funds  .  .  . 
urban     Information     and    technical    assist- 


ance .  .  .  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  .  .  . 
low  income  housing  .  .  .  rural  develop- 
ment . . .  rat  control. 

Then  there  Is  the  Model  Cities  Act— I  like 
to  call  It  the  New  America  Act — a  Marshall 
Plan  for  urban  America. 

This  Act  provides  for  major  private  sector 
entry  Into  housing  for  the  poor  .  .  .  genuine 
participation  of  neighborhood  residents  In 
directing  community  rebuilding  .  .  .  com- 
prehensive planning  for  blending  physical 
and  social  development  .  .  .  unique  break- 
throughs for  applying  space  technology  and 
the  so-called  "systems  approach"  to  the 
cities — In  other  words,  the  most  modern  and 
progressive  measures  for  urban  development. 

America  needs  a  fully-funded  long-term 
Model  Cities  program  .  .  .  and  I  ask  your  help 
In  seeing  that  America  gets  It. 

But  even  all  these  programs — given  full 
funding — will  be  only  shovelsful  of  sand  on 
a  forest  fire  If  they  are  not  carried  through 
and  administered  with  energy  and 
Imagination. 

As  you  know,  all  these  new  programs  re- 
quire state,  local,  and  private  cooperation 
and  participation. 

The  problems  of  America  today  are  so  big — 
so  complex — that  oil  our  governmental  and 
private  resources  must  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  them,  in  the  most  efficient  way  pos- 
sible— and  on  a  continuing  basis. 

These  problems  cannot  be  solved  with  the 
tools  and  the  methods  of  yesterday.  They  re- 
quire modern-day  efficiency  in  both  govern- 
ment and  private  enterprise. 

As  part  of  this,  states  and  counties,  cities 
and  villages  must  re-examine  their  structure. 

Constitutional  reform  and  modernization 
of  county  and  municipal  government  are  no 
longer  subjects  for  academic  debate  and  edi- 
torial discussion.  They  are  Imperatives  if  our 
democracy  is  to  survive. 

Finally,  there  are  things  we  can  do  right 
now  with  the  resources  we  have  at  hand. 

You  have  received  materials  from  me  today 
m  my  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Youth  Opportunity.  We 
have  reported  Imaginative  programs  which 
are  working  well  in  communities  across  the 
country.  I  hope  you  will  put  some  of  them 
to  use  to  fit  the  circumstances  In  your  own 
communities. 

We  have  suggested  ways  In  which  public 
facilities  like  National  Guard  armories  and 
schools  can  be  used  this  summer. 

We  have  strongly  urged  that  Youth 
Councils  In  our  cities  and  counties  continue 
to  function  throughout  the  year,  that  sum- 
mer Job  programs  be  expanded  and  extended 
to  provide  free-time  employment  for  your 
youngsters  throughout  the  year. 

Your  police  and  flre  departments,  and 
sheriff's  offices,  can  hire  and  train  as  many 
people  as  possible  from  the  disadvantaged 
areas  of  your  communities.  You  can  re- 
educate your  present  law  officers  In  com- 
munity relations. 

You  can  adopt  the  Crime  Commission  rec- 
ommendation that  "community  service  of- 
ficers" be  added  to  police  forces. 

You  can  recruit  returning  Negro  veterans 
into  your  county  community  services. 

You  can  Improve  cooperation  with  regional 
and  local  offices  of  all  federal  agencies  to  in- 
sure that  all  programs  In  your  area  are  co- 
ordinated to  produce  the  greatest  possible 
Impact. 

You  can  urge  your  local  business  com- 
munities to  help  establish  training  programs, 
and  see  to  It  that  these  Job-training  programs 
really  meet  the  needs  of  Industry  In  your 
area. 

Make  a  note  right  now  to  check  on  these 
three  programs:  your  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  your  industrial  training  program,  and 
your  On-the-Job  Training.  Are  all  positions 
filled?  Are  the  programs  running  smoothly? 
Unemployed  young  people  need  Jobs — Jobs 
In  private  Industry  which  will  give  them  self- 
respect  and  Income. 


You  can  establish  realistic  lines  of  com- 
munication with  the  minority  leadership  In 
your  communities.  In  all  too  many  cases  we 
have  abetted  men  of  violence  by  our  re- 
luctance to  deal  with  men  of  reason. 

And,  then,  there  Is  the  all-important  busi- 
ness of  cooperation — cooperation  across  old 
Jurisdictional  lines — that  I  mentioned  earlier. 

County  and  metropolitan  human  relations 
commissions  are  important.  I  am  told  there 
are  only  six  county  human  relations  com- 
missions with  staffs  in  the  entire  nation. 

When  you  return  from  this  conference, 
staff  that  commission.  Have  It  work  with 
others   throughout  your  metropolitan  area. 

There  are  imperatives  for  sharing  govern- 
mental responsibilities  in  many  other  areas. 
We  have  too  few  working  metropolitan 
councils  of  government.  In  many  places,  new 
state  legislative  authority  is  needed  to  make 
metropolitan-area    cooperation   workable. 

Parks  and  recreation,  educational  centers 
of  excellence,  transportation  to  Jobs — yes, 
crime  prevention  and  law  enforcement — 
must  be  planned  and  administered  on  a 
metropolitan  basis. 

And  in  this  regard  there  Is  something  else 
that  can  be  done  right  now. 

/  would  like  to  propose  today  that  all  50 
states  consider  formation  of  Councils  for 
Civil  Peace  at  state  and,  where  possible, 
metropolitan  level. 

A  State  Council  for  Civil  Peace  could  in- 
clude representation  from  all  racial  and 
religious  groups  in  the  state  .  .  .  the  state 
attorneys  general's  office  .  .  .  the  National 
Guard  .  .  .  law  enforcement  agencies  and 
officials  of  local  government. 

It  could  provide  a  state  community  rela- 
tions service  designed  to  prevent  violence  and 
to  gain  community  cooperation  and  hear  the 
voices  of  those  who  have  gone  unheard.  It 
could  set  up  a  coordinated  early-warning 
system  so  that  coming  disorders  might  be 
detected  in  advance  and,  perhaps,  be  stopped 
before  they  began.  It  could  establish  a 
central  communications  network. 

A  Council  for  Civil  Peace  could  provide  a 
way  and  a  means  for  those  who  would  be  the 
Innocent  victims  of  violence  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  forestall  that  tragedy  and  to 
bring  to  bear  their  knowledge,  their  informa- 
tion and  their  sense  of  citizenship. 

A  State  Council  for  Civil  Peace  would,  In 
short,  help  give  every  American  state  and 
community  the  means  to  assure  law  and 
order  to  its  own  citizens  In  all  but  the  most 
extreme  conceivable  emergencies — In  which 
the  protection  guaranteed  under  the  Con- 
stitution by  the  federal  government  would, 
of  course,  be  available. 

It  would  be  Just  as  valuable  that  States 
take  the  initiative  In  forming  Metropolitan 
Councils  for  Civil  Peace — with  the  same 
broadly-based  representation — to  do  the 
same  Job  on  a  community  basis.  This  would 
be  especially  Important  In  those  areas  where 
a  major  metropolitan  complex  crosses  two  or 
even  three  State  boundaries. 

Under  existing  programs,  federal  funds 
could  be  applied  for  to  help  such  councils 
when  organized  on  a  metropoMtan  basis. 

Ai!  of  these  are  things  we  can  do  to 
build  the  better  communities  we  would  want 
to  build  even  If  there  were  no  trouble. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  Inevitable  question: 
Are  we  going  to  make  It  through  this  crisis? 

I  think  we  are. 

The  whole  story  of  our  Amerca  has  been 
the  storv  of  a  people  who  have  always  over- 
come all  obstacles  in  their  search  for  a 
more  Just  and  perfect  union.  There  have 
been  dark  moments,  but  we  have  always 
prevailed.  And  I  do  not  believe  that,  at  this 
moment,  we  shall  fail. 

I  have  faith,  too,  in  the  courage  and  good 
sense  of  the  people  who  today  remain  still 
trapped  within  the  walls  of  poverty  and 
despair. 

I  do  not  believe  they  will  fall  victim  to 
the    demagogues    and   agitators   who   would 
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tear  down  what  men  of  peace  have  built 
with  their  Ule'a  blood  over  generations 

Thla  \»  not  the  time  for  promises,  post- 
ponement and  delay  It  is  a  time  for  healthy, 
constructive,  prompt  action 

This  Is  no  time  for  hate  and  revenge. 
It  Is  a  time  for  reconcllatlon  and  coopera- 
tion. 

Now  la  the  time  when  e\ery  American — 
black,  white,  rich,  poor,  Norih.  South — 
must  stand  up  and  be  counted  for  the  Uud 
of  country  he  believes  In. 

Our  comnaltment  to  the  building  of  free, 
safe  and  Just  communities  must  be  no  less 
than  the  commitment  we  have  made  in  the 
past  to  military  defense  of  our  country  .  .  . 
to  the  exploration  of  outer  space  ...  to  the 
rebuilding  of  a  devastated  Western  Europe 
after  World  War  II.  We  have  that  commit- 
ment In  the  model  cities  act.  It  Is  for  our 
cities  a  Marshall  Plan  for  the  Impoverished 
areas  of  America.  Tes,  call  It  that  If  you  wish. 

Or  csU  It  the  American  Plan,  or  the  Plan 
for  a  New  Day. 

The  80th  Congress,  by  adopting  President 
Johnson's  Model  Cities  Act,  has  already 
given  us  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  mechanism 
we  need  to  carry  out  this  plan. 

But  even  as  we  embark  on  such  an  effort. 
we  must  realize  that  it  will  be  a  long  and 
dUQcult  one. 

The  Injustices  of  a  100  years  will  not  be 
wiped  away  In  5.  and  the  behavior  patterns 
of  a  lifetime  will  not  be  changed  In  a  month 
or  two. 

The  ghetto  of  the  heart,  mind,  and  soul, 
as  well  as  the  physical  ghetto,  will  not  dis- 
solve In  the  warmth  of  good  Intention  and 
wlshfulnees.  It  will  be  eradicated  only  when 
each  of  our  citizens  stands  equal  and  proud 
before  the  law  and  his  neighbors.  It  will  be 
eradicated  only  when  the  people  trapped 
within  It  are  able  to  lift  themselves  Into 
self-sustaining,   prodictlve  citizenship. 


I  said  at  the  beginning  th^it  li  Is  the 
Anierlcar.  Dream  which  Is  being  tested  today. 

That  Dream  lives,  even  In  the  hate  and 
fever  of  our  slum  streeus,  down  deep  In  the 
people  who  dwell  there  And  It  lives,  too.  In 
Impoverished  rural  .America  where  the  life 
can  be  as  depressing  and  grinding  for  the 
rural  white  sa  It  Is  for  the  urban  Negro. 
.For  If  the  urban  Negro  Is  an  Immigrant  the 
impoverished  rural  American  Is  In  a  sense 
a  refugee  ) 

The  Americ.in  Dream  has  lived  and  been 
nourished  by  the  difficult,  step-by-step,  day- 
by-day  patient,  persevering  progress  made 
over  many  generations. 

Laws  have  been  passed  Promises  have 
been  made.  Hopes  have  been  raised  and 
raised  again  Programs  have  been  stiirted 
Restlessly  and  relentlessly  we  have  moved 
forward. 

Now  we  are  at  the  testing  place.  We  are  at 
the  place  where  Jobs,  where  housing,  where 
education  must  be  available  for  those  who 
seek  them  not  In  a  token,  but  In  a  real 
way. 

Yes,  jobs  for  those  who  need  and  want  and 
can  work  .  .  decent  housing  for  those 
whose  families  do  not  have  It  .  .  .  quality 
education  for  children  and  young  people 
who  need  It  most — these  are  the  things  that 
every  American  should  be  able  to  look  ahead 
to 

Hopes  raised  must  not  be  dashed.  Expec- 
tations risen  must  not  be  left  to  wither. 
The  dream  of  our  country  must  not  be  de- 
nied. 

And  If  we  do  succeed — and  I  believe  we 
shall — the  light  that  will  shine  forth  In  the 
world  once  again  from  America  will  not  be 
the  light  of  a  nation  aflame,  but  the  light 
that  has  shone  forth  from  the  beginning 
from  a  people  whose  message  to  the  world 
has  been,  and  remains,  this:  "Give  me  your 
tired,  your  poor.  Your  huddled  masses  yearn- 
ing to  breathe  free.  The  wretched  refuse  of 


your  teeming  shore.  Send  those,  the  home- 
les,  tempest-to.ssed,  to  me;  I  lift  my  lamp 
beside  the  golden  door." 

Those  are  the  words  inscribed  on  our 
Statue  of  Liberty. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  live  by  them. 

Mr.  HART.  In  my  view,  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident .struck  exactly  the  right  notes,  and 
I  hope  his  words  will  come  out  loud  and 
clear:  our  first  priority  is  to  reestablish 
law  and  order — this  is  fundamental.  But 
immediately  thereafter  we  must  tackle 
the  root  causes  of  disorder.  Neither  ap- 
proach will  succeed  without  the  other, 
as  the  Vice  President  so  well  points  out. 
I  subscribe  to  the  pwints  effectively  made 
by  the  Vice  President  as  he  spoke  in 
Detroit — where  but  a  week  before  vio- 
lence and  vandalism  and  arson  threat- 
ened a  great  city. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  withhold  that 
request? 

Mr.  HART.  I  withdraw  it. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL   11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  is  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11  o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at 
5  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m.>  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  Friday.  August  4, 
1967,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Pride,  Inc. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vraoiNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AugxLst  3,  1967 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  Department  of  Labor  is 
guilty  of  a  direct  and  deliberate  affront 
to  the  House  and  Senate  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  In  placing  convicted  felon 
Rufus  Mayfleld  in  a  position  of  guidance 
and  authority  over  900  District  of  Colum- 
bia youth. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  should  Im- 
mediately rescind  the  Mayfleld  appoint- 
ment and  call  to  account  the  officials  of 
his  agency  responsible  for  this  deliberate 
Insult  to  Members  of  Congress  as  well 
as  to  the  decent  youth  of  the  District  who 
will  be  placed  in  subservience  to  an  ad- 
mitted agitator  who  has  continuously 
displayed  reckless  disrespect  for  law  and 
human  decency. 

I  have  no  objection  whatsoever  to  the 
program  of  youth  assi.'^tance  outlined  in 
the  proposed  plan  today,  except  for  a 
reservation  about  paying  14-year-old 
boys  $56  a  week,  which  will  undoubtedly 
be  more  than  their  fathers  earn  in  many 


instances.  I  object  strenuously,  however, 
and  believe  that  Congress  should  also  ob- 
ject, to  this  act  of  irresponsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  And  It 
is  my  fervent  hope  that  until  such  time 
as  Rufu.s  Mayfleld  is  removed  from  his 
new  position  as  "chairman  of  the  board" 
of  the  Labor  Department's  new  $300,000 
"Pride.  Inc,"  that  somebody  will  keep 
an  eye  on  the  cash  register. 


CoQp-etsman  Wydler's  1967  Opinion  Poll 
Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

HF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thnr^day.  Auqust  3.  1967 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  be- 
come a  tradition  in  the  "Fabulous 
Fourth"  Coni:re.s.sional  District  to  .send 
reports  to  my  constituents  of  my  activi- 
ties and  onre  each  year  to  ask  them  for 
thilr  views  on  Important  current  na- 
tional i-ssues  by  means  of  a  question- 
naire. 

Tne  questlo.inalre  is  new  in  its  frurth 
consecutive  year.   I  send  the  que.stion- 


naire  to  every  resident  who  lives  in  the 
Fabulous  Fourth  Congressional  District 
regardless  of  party.  In  this  way  I  can 
truly  test  the  prevailing  opinion  on  great 
national  issues. 

Once  again  thousands  of  the  people  of 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  have 
answered  the  questionnaire.  The  results 
have  been  carefully  tabulated  and  I  am 
busy  answering  the  many  comments  that 
have  been  made  to  me  on  the  question- 
naires. The  enthusiastic  response  once 
again  proves  that  people  do  care  about 
their  Grovernment. 

I  am  now  sending  each  person  In  the 
Fourth  Congres-sional  District  a  copy  of 
the  results  of  the  questionnaire.  These 
re.sults  show  the  prevailing  opinions  in 
our  congressional  district. 

My  reaction  to  the  an.swer.s  tliis  year 
is  that  our  district  .show.s  a  determina- 
tion tu  meet  our  commitments  in  South- 
east Asia,  but  with  a  strong  feeling  that 
the  war  there  should  be  b'ouaht  to  an 
end  as  soon  as  possible.  Only  10  percent 
of  the  people  would  actually  withdraw 
from  Vietnam  A  majority  want  io  mount 
a  strategically  sound  effort  for  military 
victory. 

In  other  area.s  of  forfi':;n  policy,  there 
is  an  overwhelming  and  rrowinp  deter- 
mination not  to  expnnd  trade  with  Com- 
munist nations  while  thty  are  supplying 
arms  and  aid  to  North  Vietnam. 

There  is  also  hardenine  against  par- 
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tlcipation  of  Red  China  in  the  United 
Nations  because  of  its  internal  disorders 
and  external  policies. 

On  the  domestic  scene,  our  area  shows 
an  overwhelming  opposition  to  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  for  a  6-percent  tax  in- 
crease. There  is  continued  support  for 
my  proposal  to  allow  parents  a  tax  credit 
for  college  tuitions. 

Somewhat  surprising  was  the  strong 


approval  of  the  use  of  wiretapping  to 
control  crimes  of  violence  and  subver- 
sion when  done  under  court  direction 
and  supervision. 

There  is  a  sharp  split  on  the  question 
of  draft  deferment  for  students  attend- 
ing institutions  of  higher  education. 

Finally,  and  most  surprising  of  all  to 
me,  was  the  two  to  one  opposition  to  re- 
duce the  voting  age  from  21  to  18. 


Once  again  my  thanks  and  congratu- 
lations to  those  who  joined  in  and  made 
this  questionnaire  successful. 

The  success  of  this  questionnaire 
makes  it  clear  to  me  that  the  people  of 
the  district  wish  it  continued  and  it 
will  be  sent  once  again  early  in  the  year 
1968.  It  will  be  our  district's  fifth  con- 
secutive Fabulous  Fourth  questionnaire. 

The  questionnaire  results  follow : 


RESULTS  OF  THE  FOURTH  ANNUAL  "FABULOUS  FOURTH"  QUESTIONNAIRE  OF  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT.  NASSAU  COUNTY 


FOREIGN  POLICY 

1  What  should  we  do  about  Vietnam?  (Check  only  1): 

(a)  Continue  our  present  course 

(b)  Mount  a  sttategically  sound  effort  lor  mllJtary  victory 

(c)  Hold  key  positions  and  try  to  negotiate  a  settlement 

(d)  Withdraw  as  soon  as  possible ■ 

Yes 

2  Do  you  favor  expanding  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist  bloc  countries  who  supply  aid  to  North  Vietnam? 13 

i  Do  you  favor  participation  of  Red  China  in  the  United  Nations? — 

DOMESTIC  POLICY 

4  Would  you  have  the  Federal  Treasury  share  some  of  its  revenues  with  the  States  for  locally  administered  programs?.. - 6^ 

i  Should  a  tax  credit  be  allowed  parents  supporting  students  in  college?...  - --- -4 

6  Do  you  believe  that  we  should  end  our  farm  price  support  and  crop  curtailment  programs?. -....- - ., 

7  Do  vou  favor  President  Johnson's  request  lor  an  Increase  in  income  tax  through  a  6  percent  surcnarge?.... -.-.. - ' 

i  dS  Z  feeMhere  is  a  need  for  a  trutVin-lending  bill  so  that  a  borrower  may  know  the  true  interest  rate  he  is  required  to  pay?_ - 93 

GENERAL 

g  Wmiid  unii  tavnr  direct  election  of  the  President  in  place  of  the  electoral  college  system  now  used? --;-- -  -  -  —  --  '^ 

10-  Wwld  you  permitt^polife  under  ciurt  supervision  to  employ  wiretapping  anS  offier  electronic  devices  to  control  crimes  of  violence  and  subversion? 86 

11'  Do  you  favor  draft  determents  for  students  attending  institutions  of  higher  educat  on?       - ,. 

12!  Do  you  favor  a  proposed  constitutional  amendment  to  lower  the  voting  age  from  21  to  187 


Percent 


7 

56 

27 
10 


No 


Undecided 


84 
66 


33 
23 
27 
83 
5 


17 
12 
42 
65 


Food  Stamp  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN       I 

or    OB£GON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3.  1967 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  need  for  prompt  action  on  the  pend- 
ing Food  Stamp  Act,  S.  953. 

The  House  and  the  Senate  passed  dif- 
ferent versions  of  this  bill  several  weeks 
ago.  The  House  passed  a  1-year  exten- 
sion and  the  Senate  a  3 -year  extension 
of  the  1964  act.  Thus  far,  the  conferees 
have  been  imable  to  resolve  this  differ- 
ence and  agree  on  a  final  version.  This 
deadlock  has  made  it  impossible  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  States,  to  plan  for  further 
expansion  of  this  program  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  even  though  we  are  now 
well  into  the  second  month  of  fiscal  year 
1968. 

When  the  House  considered  the  orig- 
inal legislation  in  June,  the  future  of 
this  worthwhile  program  was  in  doubt. 
Through  the  legislative  skill  of  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture [Mr.  Poace]  we  were  able  to  suc- 
cessfully authorize  the  extension  of  the 
food  stamp  program.  Further  delay  will 
place  the  entire  program  In  jeopardy 
once  again. 

This  program  for  our  needy  citizens  in- 
volves long-range  planning  and  contrac- 
tural  arrangements  with  the  States.  State 
and  local  organizations  must  make  care- 
ful commitments  and  plan  well  in  ad- 
vance of  actual  operation  of  the  program. 

Periodic  review  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 


Is  a  desirable  and  necessary  feature  of 
this  important  legislation.  However,  In 
view  of  the  leadtlme  necessary  for  ade- 
quate planning,  It  would  seem  that  re- 
view every  2  or  3  years  would  satisfy  our 
legislative  responsibility  for  program 
control.  It  would  also  provide  a  stable 
commitment  to  the  States  and  localities 
which  participate. 

I  urge  the  conferees  to  resolve  their 
differences  so  that  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram can  continue  to  reach  those  of  our 
citizens  who  are  In  need  of  additional 
food. 


Washington  Report 


Exira^siON  OP  remarks 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  3.  1967 
Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  In- 
clude  in   the   Record    my    newsletter. 
Washington  Report,  for  the  month  of 

August: 

Washington  Report 

(By  Congressman  Wh-liam  E.  Minshall) 
Even  cynlcftl  observers  of  the  Capital 
scene  are  amazed  by  the  length  of  time — 
one  full  year — granted  by  the  President  to 
his  National  Advisory  Commission  on  ClvU 
Disorders  to  answer  his  three  basic  ques- 
tions about  the  riots  ravaging  our  nation. 
The  President's  questions  are:  1)  "What 
happened?"  2)  "Why  did  It  happen?"  3) 
"What  can  be  done  to  prevent  it  from  hap- 
pening again?"  .  .  .  While  we  wait  a  year 
for  the  Commission's  report  how  many  more 
innocent  citizens  of  all  races  will  be  killed  or 
injured?  How  many  more  American  cities 
will  be  pillaged  and  reduced  to  ashes  by  fire- 
bombs?"   .   .   .   Answers  to   the   President's 


questions  are  already  a  matter  of  record. 
The  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

Facts:  Communist  Involvement.  Testify- 
ing before  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee February  16,  1967.  FBI  Director  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover  said:  "Communists  and  other 
subversives  and  extremists  strive  and  labor 
ceaselessly  to  precipitate  racial  trouble  .  .  . 
Such  elements  were  active  In  exploiting  and 
aggravating  the  riots  ...  In  Harlem,  Watts. 
Cleveland  and  Chicago."  .  .  .  1964  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  hearings 
quote  racial  agitator  and  FBI  fugitive  Rob- 
ert Williams,  who  fled  to  Castro's  Cuba 
and  now  malls  his  publications  from  Red 
China  to  the  U.S.  via  Canada:  "During  the 
hours  of  the  day  sporadic  rioting  takes  place 
and  massive  sniping.  Night  brings  all-out 
warfare,  organized  fighting  and  unlimited 
terror  against  the  oppressor  and  his  forces. 
Such  a  campaign  will  bring  about  an  end  to 
oppression  and  social  Injustice  In  the  U.S.A. 
In  less  than  90  days."  .  .  .  Stokely  Carmi- 
chael,  speaking  from  Havana  July  27,  1967: 
"We  must  internationalize  our  struggle  and 
If  we  are  going  to  turn  Into  reality  the 
words  of  Che  (Guevara)  to  create,  two,  three 
or  more  Vletnams,  we  must  recognize  that 
Detroit  and  New  York  are  also  Vietnam." 
.  .  .  H.  Rap  Brown,  head  of  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee,  July 
26,  1967,  after  his  arrest  for  Inciting  a  Cam- 
bridge, Md.,  riot:  "These  rebellions  are  but 
a  dress  rehearsal  for  the  real  revolution," 
and  July  27,  speaking  in  a  Washington,  D.C., 
church,  Brown  said:  "black  people"  should 
do  "more  looting  and  shooting.  If  you're  go- 
ing to  loot,  loot  yourself  a  gun  store.  You 
got  to  arm  yourself,  brother." 

Solution:  Arrest  and  prosecution  of  In- 
surrectionists advocating  the  overthrow  of 
our  government.  For  this  reason  I  Introduced 
In  1966  and  voted  on  July  19,  1967,  for  pas- 
sage of  the  Anti-Riot  Bill  to  Invoke  severe 
penalties  on  any  pe'-on  using  Interstate  fa- 
cilities for  the  purpose  of  Inciting  riots.  This 
legislation  now  awaits  Senate  action.  For 
this  reason  I  also  telegraphed  the  President 
and  the  Attorney  General  July  28  calling  for 
the  Immediate  apprehension  and  arrest  of 
Stokely  Carmichael  the  moment  he  returns 
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to  this  country  to  be  held  without  bond  on 
a  charge  of  treason,  even  though  we  are  In 
an  undeclared  war  For  this  reason  I  urge 
stTOTig  anti-CTime  laws,  better  police  pay,  and 
possibly  mobile  antt-rwt  squads  at  strategic 
locations  near  potential  trouble  spots.  ...  I 
urge  that  the  US  Supreme  Court  review  Its 
decisions  which  place  Justice  to  the  criminal 
and  anarchist  before  justice  to  the  victim 
According  to  official  FBI  records,  national 
crime  rates  have  risen  by  62  "    since  1960 

Facts:  Demagoguery  to  gain  votes.  The 
sudden  dismay  and  alarm  of  high-ranking 
Washington  officials  ring  false  to  those  who 
recall  that  in  Augxist.  1965.  Presiderit  John- 
son told  demonstrators  at  the  White  House: 
"I  am  proud  this  morning  to  salute  you  as 
fellow  revolutionaries  Neither  you  nor  I  are 
willing  to  accept  the  tyranny  of  poverty  .  .  . 
I  hope  that  you  .  .  .  will  go  out  into  the 
hinterland  and  rouse  the  masses  and  blow 
the  bugles  and  tell  them  that  the  hour  has 
arrived  and  their  day  Is  here  "  .  And  Vice 
President  Humphrey' %  statement  last  year 
that  If  he  had  to  live  In  slums  'you'd  have 
more  trouble  than  you  have  had  already,  be- 
cause I've  got  enough  spark  left  In  me  to 
lead  a  mighty  good  revolt  under  those 
condition*." 

Solution:  A  ctirb  on  Ir.f^ammatcry  remirks 
by  men  m  public  office — Democrat  or  Repub- 
lican; by  legitimate  civil  rights  leaders  who 
represent  Just  grievances  by  minority  group'-; 
and  by  clergymen  who  advocate  civil  dis- 
obedience and  open  their  church  doors  trt 
provide  forums  for  such  characters  as  Rap 
Brown.  The  political  leader  who  treats  the 
poor,  and  particularly  Negroes,  not  as  in- 
dividuals but  as  a  'bloc  vote."  and  attempts 
to  manipulate  them  through  lmp>088lble 
promises  Insults  them  not  only  as  American 
citizens  but  as  hunun  beings  The  nftci 
media.  Including  radio  and  TV'  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  report  the  news  accurately 
and  Impartially.  But  It  increasingly  has  be- 
come a  sounding  txaard  for  the  rabble-rous- 
ing Carmlchaels.  Browns  and  Floyd  McKls- 
slcka,  under  the  gul.se  of  "public  service 
programming" 

Facts:  Sharecropper  politics,  promising 
grandiose  handouts  which  seldom  mate- 
rialize. The  first  »1  billion  of  the  Anti-Pov- 
erty Program  went  for  "administration  "  but 
In  fact  lined  the  pockets  of  political  appoint- 
ees. The  poor  never  saw  a  penriij  of  if  Only 
about  10.000  youths  have  been  "graduated  ' 
from  the  scandal-ridden  Job  Corps  In  three 
years  at  a  cost  of  854  000  each  Only  1  in  10 
corpsmen  has  found  a  Job  through  direct 
placement  by  Corps  officials  Capitol  Hill  Is 
hearing  testimony  that  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  workers  In  some  cases  con- 
tributed to  racial  and  social  urirest — 
Newark's  police  chief  wired  OEO's  Sargent 
Shrlver  to  that  effect  six  wepks  in  advance 
of  the  riots  there  Shrlver  never  answered 
the  telegram.  .  The  Federal  government 
has  spent  literally  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  on  programs  relntlng  directly  to  the 
poor — «25.8  billion  Is  earmarked  for  such 
purposes  In  this  year's  budget  alone' — with- 
out achieving  the  desired  results  An  Imper- 
sonal bureaucracy,  with  all  Its  red  tape  and 
administrative  cost^.  is  bungling  Jobs  which 
could  be  handled  better  and  at  less  expense 
by  state  and  local  governments 

SolutUm:  Education.  Job-training  and  In- 
telligent social  welfare  aid  In  cases  of  proven 
need,  administered  by  dedicated  personnel 
who  understand  and  can  communicate  the 
fact  that  freedorn'i  corollary  is  responsibility. 
0«neratlon8  of  privation  and  slipshod  school- 
ing have  created  a  society  of  both  black  and 
white  Americans  on  public  dole  because  of  a 
lack  of  education,  a  lack  of  Job  skills  and 
a  lack  of  ambition.  Education  and  Incentive- 
building  programs  must  t)e  the  tasks  not 
only  of  the  Federal  government,  but.  more 
Important,  of  state  and  municipal  agencies 
which  are  closer  to  the  problems  Involved. 


Private  Industry,  local  church  and  charitable 
organl/atlons  and  private  citizens  must  share 
In  these  efforts.  Every  American's  rights  are 
clearly  written  In  the  Constitution  and  un- 
derscored by  numerous  laws  whose  passage 
I  have  suppcirted  In  CoiigresH  Now  Is  the  time 
to  emphasize  responsible  exercise  of  those 
rights,  but  not  through  bigger  welfare  checks 
or  handouts.  .  .  .  Oiffeerj  of  t>ie  Great  So- 
ciety planation  system  disregard  a  cruel  as- 
pect of  their  reckless  spending — for  those 
who  must  literally  count  every  penny,  the 
rite  of  nearly  12  V  In  the  cost  of  living  since 
1961  meai;s  less  food  on  the  table  and  fewer 
clothes  for  the  children  of  the  poor. 

Fact<i:  Rats  vs  Riots — not  relevant.  Petti- 
foggery as  typified  by  the  furor  over  the  Ad- 
nvlnlstratlon's  2-year  $40  million  "Rat  Con- 
trol Bill" — rejected  by  the  House  in  a  207- 
176  rollcall  vote-  creates  false  Issues  and  dis- 
harmony The  legislation  would.  In  fact,  have 
served  about  only  half  of  1''.  of  the  nation's 
18.000  communities  and  would  have  dupli- 
cated i'i  million  in  programs  now  underway 
In  four  Federal  agencies.  Ironically.  Detroit 
was  cited  by  the  bill's  proponents  as  a  model 
city  In  Its  munlclpally-spunsored  and  fi- 
nanced rat  control  program.  Under  It,  Detroit 
has  drastically  reduced  the  Incidence  of  rat 
bites,  rat- transmitted  diseases  and  rat-in- 
fested buildings  .\  Federal  rat  program 
would  have  been  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  .and  turban  Development. 
Since  CLevfiand  /;a<  yet  to  corne  up  icith 
"icorkable  programs  "  according  to  HUD  cri- 
teria, the  city  probably  uould  not  have  been 
eligible  for  aid.  Cleveland  Health  Depart- 
ment figures  for  animal  bites  during  1966, 
Incidentally,  reveal  these  st.itlstlcs:  4.626  dog 
bites.  '202  cat:  53  rat:  42  squirrel:  18  rabbit; 
17  hamster;  9  mouse;  7  monkey;  4  guinea 
pig.  2  each,  chipmunk,  raccoon  and  horse, 
and.  1  each,  oppotsurn  and  skunk. 

Solution:  Stronger  local  enforcement  of 
building  codes,  garbage  collection  and  Utter- 
ing, plus  an  all-out  prcjgram  to  educate  In- 
dividuals In  eliminating  cause  of  rat  Infesta- 
tion. City  officials  might  well  study  the  De- 
troit rat-eradication  plan  which  has  proven 
so  successful  Some  re.sponslblllty  still  rests 
with  private  citizens  and  the  communities  In 
which  they  live.  For  the  Federal  government 
to  launch  another  multlmlKlon-doUar  pro- 
gram at  a  time  when  we  have  plunged  $29 
billion  deeper  Into  public  debt  can  only  add 
to  Inflationary  trends  which  place  the  heavl- 
e.st  burden  on  the  poor. 

Summary:  Americans  of  all  colors  and 
creeds  must  not  heed  the  cry  of  the  Insur- 
rectlonl-it  "If  we  don't  get  change  we  are 
going  to  tear  this  country  apart!"  My  com- 
pa.sslon  Is  boundless  for  the  vast  majority  of 
loyal  and  Industrious  Negro  Americans  who 
go  about  their  bu.;lness  peacefully  maintain 
decent  homes  and  moral  standards,  and  try 
to  keep  their  equilibrium  vinder  a  storm- 
.Houd  of  hate-mongerlng  bv  rabble-rousers 
of  both  races,  ranging  from  Black  Power  ad- 
vocates to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  Lincoln  said: 
"There  u  no  grievance  that  is  a  fit  object 
of  redress  by  mob  law."  The  more  than  120 
dead,  the  many  thousands  Injured  and  the 
millions  of  dollars  of  property  d.iinage  this 
year  alone  as  a  result  of  riots  bear  testimony 
to  that  truth,  .\merlcans  must  not  look  en- 
tirely to  government  to  fill  the  moral  vacu- 
um which  exists  in  our  country  today.  We 
must  ncu  sacrifice  ourselves,  our  children,  or 
the  futnre  of  otir  country  as  a  free  nation 
on  an  altar  of  greed  cynicism,  hvpocrlsv.  In- 
tolerance. Indolence  or  political  corruption 
We  must  return  to  the  proven  virtues  which 
made  the  United  States  great:  honor  cour- 
age, self-reliance.  self-dl.=;clpllne.  Industry, 
compassion  for  others,  and  respect  for  fam- 
Uv  'ind  the  laws  of  Ond  ,ind  countrv.  We 
must  respond  to  the  words  of  the  Great 
Emancipator 

■  We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends  We  must 
not  be  enemies.  Though  p;isslon  may  have 
strained  It.  It  must  not  break  our  bond  of 


affection.  The  mystic  chords  of  memory, 
stretching  from  every  battlerield  and  patriot 
grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearthstone 
all  o\er  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the 
chorus  of  the  Union  when  again  touched, 
as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels 
of  our  nature." 


Ullman  Retolntion  To  Set  a  Natioiul 
Hoasing  Goal  and  Establish  Stability 
in  Homebuilding 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    ORCGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  3.  1967 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, I  joined  my  able  colleague  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinges] 
In  Introducing  a  resolution  'H.J.  Res. 
762 )  to  establish  a  national  housing  goal. 
The  resolution  directs  the  President  to 
discuss  in  his  annual  Economic  Report 
the  minimum  number  of  new  starts  re- 
quired for  stabihty  in  the  homebuilding 
industry  and  the  economic  conditions 
required  to  meet  this  objective. 

A  clo.se  interrelationship  exists  be- 
tween Goveniment  monetary  and  fiscal 
planning,  the  credit  markets,  the  hous- 
ing industry',  and  the  general  economic 
health  of  the  Nation.  To  illustrate  this 
relationship,  let  me  trace  briefly  the 
tight  money  crisis  of  1966  and  its  im- 
pact on  the  general  economy. 

TIGHT    MONEY    AND    FTS    EtTECTS 

Last  year,  inaction  and  indecision  by 
both  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the 
administration  pernutted  the  money 
markets  to  reach  the  brink  of  a  Hnancial 
panic.  The  Federal  Re.scrve  Boa .'•rt  shut 
off  the  money  supply  at  the  sa'^iP  time 
that  money  demands  from  the  coiporate 
economy  reached  an  alltime  high.  Treas- 
ury borrowings  were  also  high.  In  Sep- 
tember, the  President  finally  moved  to 
restore  a  .semblance  of  balance  by  adopt- 
ing many  of  the  ingredients  of  a  mone- 
tarj'-flscal  mix  which  I  and  others  in  the 
Congress  had  recommended  some 
months  earlier.  By  suspending  the  in- 
vestment credit,  postponing  some  Fed- 
eral spending,  and  coordinating  Gov- 
ernment borrowing,  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  stopped  further  de- 
terioration of  the  ecc-nomic  situation. 

By  lhe:i,  the  mortya'^e  market  had 
dried  up,  and  the  housing  and  lumber 
industries  were  taking  the  punishment 
for  our  economic  exces.ses. 

I  have  waged  throughout  my  years  In 
Congress  a  fight  against  high  interest 
rates  and  overreliance  on  monetary  re- 
straint as  an  economic  policy  tool.  As 
a  Representative  from  the  Nation's  No.  1 
lumber-producing  State,  I  am  especially 
aware  of  the  impact  of  tight  money  on 
the  homebuilding  and  lumber  industries. 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  the  Members 
of  this  House  of  the  subsequent  collapse 
of  new  housing  starts  in  the  fall  of  1966, 
and  their  painfully  slow  recovery  since 
then. 

The  general  consequences  of  this  slow- 
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down  soon  spread  to  related  Industries. 
Sales  in  the  first  4  months  of  this  year 
for  built-in  gas  and  electric  ranges  were 
down  39  percent  from  a  year  ago;  all 
electric  ranges,  down  20  percent;  built- 
in  dishwashers,  down  15  percent;  dis- 
posal units,  down  14  percent;  refrigera- 
tors, down  12  percent.  This  representa- 
tive list  Illustrates  how  quickly  a  reces- 
sion In  homebuilding  can  affect  other 
large  segments  of  our  Nation's  Industrial 
complex  and  labor  force. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  OBJECTIVES 

The  Congress  cannot  permit  a  recur- 
rence of  last  year's  mistakes.  But  in  or- 
der to  plan  against  similar  economic 
disasters,  we  must  be  fully  Informed  of 
the  policies  and  objectives  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr, 
Ottinger]  said  Tuesday: 

Fluctuations  In  homebuilding  do  not  occvtr 
by  accident. 

Government  activities,  which  have 
often  been  permitted  to  proceed  inde- 
pendently in  the  money  markets,  have 
a  marked  effect  on  the  availability  of 
mortgage  funds.  The  Treasury,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  are  all  involved 
in  financial  operations  which  determine 
the  conditions  for  borrowing  long-term 
money.  The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association,  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  and  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  are 
involved  in  underw'ritlng  and  guaran- 
teeing home  purchases. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  absence  of  Presi- 
dential guidance,  many  of  these  agencies 
of  Government  have  responsibilities 
which  bring  them  into  competition  with 
each  other  and  cause  them  to  work  at 
cross  purposes.  For  example,  the  dis- 
count rate  hike  of  December  1965,  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  was  prompted 
in  large  part  by  financial  conditions  In 
some  large  New  York  member  banks.  The 
hike  may  have  prevented  a  run  on  these 
Institutions  by  holders  of  large  certifi- 
cates of  deposit,  but  It  also  touched  off 
an  interest  rate  war  with  savings  insti- 
tutions which  spread  throughout  the 
country  and  continued  unchecked  until 
the  Congress  clamped  an  interest  celling 
on  these  instruments  late  last  summer. 
The  consequences  of  this  unhealthy  com- 
petition on  credit  markets,  housing,  and 
the  economy  in  general  are  well  docu- 
mented. 

If  there  had  existed  a  firm  directive — 
backed  by  the  Office  of  the  President — 
that  it  was  in  the  public  interest  to  pro- 
vide a  financial  framework  to  meet  a 
national  housing  goal,  perhaps  this  dan- 
gerous situation  oould  have  been  avoid- 
ed. Other  responsibilities  of  our  mone- 
tary agencies  would  have  been  tempered 
by  this  important  national  objective. 

HOUSING A  NATIONAL  GOAL 

The  recent  turmoil  In  our  cities  under- 
scores the  need  for  planning  adequate 
housing  for  all  of  our  citizens.  Last  year's 
White  House  Conference  to  fulfill  these 
rights  emphasized  the  importance  of 
providing  housing  to  low-income  groups. 
By  creating  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  at  the  cabinet 


level,  the  Congress  recognized  the  Fed- 
eral involvement  in  homebuilding.  Sus- 
tained economic  growth  demands  an  ac- 
curate assessment  of  housing  conditions 
and  needs  throughout  America. 

It  is  appropriate  therefore  that  the 
executive  branch  spell  out  Its  housing 
goals  each  year,  just  as  it  outlines  Its 
fiscal  program,  its  balance-of-payment 
policies.  Its  employment  and  price  sta- 
bility objectives.  The  Economic  Report 
of  the  President,  presented  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  congressional  session,  is 
an  ideal  vehicle  in  which  to  present  the 
requirements  and  objectives  of  our  na- 
tional housing  effort. 

PBOMPT  ACTION  ESSENTIAL 

Swift  adoption  of  tills  resolution  will 
remind  the  administration  that  the  Con- 
gress has  not  forgotten  the  experience 
of  1966.  It  will  notify  the  "White  House 
that  the  legislative  branch  is  tired  of 
seeking  remedies  to  economic  imbalance 
after  the  fact,  and  requires  advance 
notice  of  a  coordinated  program  of 
economic  planning.  The  resolution  will 
establish  an  important  economic  target 
for  fiscal  and  monetary  plarming. 

I  recommend  this  legislation — House 
Joint  Resolution  762 — for  the  prompt  at- 
'  tention  of  the  House. 


Problem  of  Rats 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3,  1967 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  view  of  the  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  consider  the  many  problems 
created  by  the  existence  of  rodents  in 
our  country,  I  feel  compelled  to  share 
the  following  facts  I  have  accumulated 
concerning  rats,  their  characteristics 
and  habitats. 

There  are  two  species  of  house  rats 
now  habituated  to  civilization  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  black  rat  is  of 
light  and  slender  build,  about  7  inches 
in  length,  usually  of  a  bluish  black  color, 
but  sometimes  grayish,  and  has  quite 
large,  thin  ears.  The  brown  rat,  or 
Norway  rat,  is  much  heavier  and  larger 
with  short  rounded  ears  and  a  dull  brown 
color.  The  black  rat  is  the  chief  dis- 
seminator of  bubonic  plague. 

Rats  are  siggressive.  active,  omnivo- 
rous, adaptable,  and  fecund — immensely 
successful  as  biological  organisms.  They 
have  been  known  to  destroy  poultry, 
game,  crops,  and  stored  grain.  Adults  are 
fertile  at  all  seasons  and  in  warm  places 
litters  are  produced  at  about  2-month 
intervals;  in  cooler  places,  at  about  4- 
month  intervals.  Gestation  is  20  to  25 
days.  The  six  to  22  helpless,  naked  yoimg 
are  born  in  a  secluded  site.  They  are 
weaned  in  a  month  and  are  ready  to  breed 
in  3  to  4  months.  Rats  have  acutely  devel- 
oped senses,  especially  of  touch  and 
hearing,  as  befits  essentially  nocturnal 
animals.    They   climb   with    surpassing 


ease;  this  skill  coupled  with  an  ability 
to  jump  and  a  propensity  to  burrow 
and  gnaw  gains  them  entry  to  places 
inaccessible  to  many  other  small  animals. 

When  driven  by  hunger,  thirst,  or  foul 
weather,  they  are  resourceful  and  unre- 
lenting in  their  attempts  to  enter  build- 
ings, yet  ratproof  construction  and 
adequate  sanitation  are  the  best  methods 
of  control.  Rats  may  also  be  controlled 
by  a  coordinated  and  vigorously  prose- 
cuted program  of  trapping,  poisoning, 
and  fumigation.  Because  of  their  exceed- 
ingly destructive  habits,  rats  are  of 
enormous  economic  importance,  causing 
millions  of  dollars  in  damage  annually 
in  the  United  States  alone.  They  are  also 
of  importance  in  public  health,  having 
been  implicated  in  harboring  or  in  trans- 
mitting directly  or  indirectly  more  than 
20  diseases,  including  typhus  lever, 
plague,  ratbite  fever,  hemorrhagic 
jaundice,  tularemia,  rabies,  trichinosis, 
and  salmonellosis. 

Probably  the  most  well  known  of  the 
diseases  communicated  by  rats  is  the 
plague,  or  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
"Black  Death"  which  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury caused  the  death  of  approximately 
three-fourths  of  the  population  of 
Europe. 

Plague  may  take  three  clinical  forms: 
Bubonic,  pneumonic,  or  septicemic.  The 
illness  varies  within  the  widest  limits, 
exhibiting  all  gradations  of  severity  from 
mere  indisposition,  which  may  pass  al- 
most unnoticed,  to  extreme  violence, 
equaled  only  by  fulminating  cholera.  The 
mild  infections  are  always  bubonic;  the 
other  forms  are  invariably  severe  and 
almost  always  fatal  unless  treated.  The 
incubation  period  is  usually  3  to  6  days; 
it  may  be  as  short  as  36  hours  or  as  long 
as  10  days.  As  a  rule  the  onset  is  sudden 
and  well  marked. 

Plague  is  carried  from  rodents  to  man 
through  the  common  flea,  when,  failing 
to  find  a  rodent  host,  will  begin  to  infect 
man. 

From  1345  to  1350,  the  infamous  Black 
Death  held  Western  Europe  by  the 
throat.  More  than  43  million  deaths  are 
on  record  during  these  5  dread  years  and 
papal  chroniclers  of  the  day  speak  of  no 
fewer  than  200,000  depopulated  towns 
laid  waste  and  inhabited  only  by  the 
beasts  of  the  field.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  death  toll  of  the  period 
was  in  any  way  exaggerated — in  fact,  au- 
thorities consider  that  the  figures  might 
well  have  been  an  understatement.  Medi- 
cine in  the  Middle  Ages  was  in  the  hands 
of  mystics ;  hygiene  in  the  crowded  cities 
was  practically  nonexistent;  and  al- 
though the  rat  was  associated  with  the 
plague,  no  one  suspected  it  of  being  the 
main  carrier. 

In  Europe  the  disease  became  endemic 
and  remained  so  imtil  the  19th  century. 
In  1665  London  was  ravaged,  with  10,000 
dying  in  a  week,  the  shops  closed  and 
grass  growing  in  the  streets.  In  1720  it 
traveled  from  Syria  to  Marseilles  and 
killed  86,000  people.  In  1770  it  appeared 
in  Moscow  and  killed  80,000.  It  appeared 
in  the  Balkan  peninsula,  in  Greece,  In 
Italy.  It  broke  out  in  Constantinople  in 
1803,  killed  150,000  and  returned  again  in 
1815  to  slay  110,000.  Messina  suffered  an 
epidemic  in  1743. 
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Toward  the  end  of  the  18th  century, 
Egypt  was  recognized  aa  an  established 
plague  focus.  Between  1783  and  1844, 
21  epidemics  occurred.  In  1799.  as  many 
as  2,000  French  soldiers  In  Egypt  and 
Syria  were  wiped  out.  In  India  the  disease 
first  appeared  in  1896  and  was  at  first 
limited  to  Bombay.  But  it  soon  spread. 
Ten  years  after  the  appearance  of  plague 
In  the  subcontinent  almost  three  and  a 
half  million  people  had  died  of  It.  The 
number  of  deaths  In  1  week  In  1907  was 
as  high  as  76.000.  almost  equal  to  the 
entire  strength  of  the  British  Army  In 
India  at  that  time.  Throughout  history 
man  has  recognized  the  existence  of  a 
rat-society  intermeshed  within  the 
framework  of  his  own.  He  has  also  al- 
ways been  aware  to  a  lesser  degree  of  the 
threat  to  his  health  and  wealth  from 
rat-infestation,  but  without  really  un- 
derstanding the  true  gravity  of  the 
threat.  Consequently,  control  measures 
have  often  faced  unnecessary  difficulties, 
ranging  from  complete  indifference  to 
downright  hostility. 

To  fight  the  rat  menace  effectively  ac- 
tion must  be  taken  against  entire  rat 
populations  and  not  merely  against  in- 
dividuals. Unless  planned  attacks  against 
entire  groups  are  carried  out,  piecemeal 
extermination  will  at  the  best  give  tem- 
porary relief.  Permanent  reductions  in 
their  ranks  can  be  brought  about  only  by 
radically  changing  the  rats'  environ- 
ment: first,  by  sanitation  designed  to  cut 
down  the  waste  and.  second,  by  blocking 
off  rooms  where  foodstuffs  and  produce 
are  kept.  Ratproofing  of  buildings  is  a 
two-pronged  weapon:  it  denies  the  ani- 
mal entry  to  food  supplies  and  at  the 
same  time  stops  it  from  settling  in 
sewers,  drains,  and  walls.  This  basic — 
and  most  effective — form  of  control  com- 
pels a  rat  to  expose  itself  to  natural 
dangers  and  enemies — compels  it  to 
come  out  Into  the  open,  face  attacks 
from  cats,  dogs,  man.  and  in  cities,  ex- 
pose itself  to  traffic  hazards. 

Well-planned  measures,  based  on  an 
understanding  of  Its  way  of  life,  also 
subject  the  animal  to  biological  limita- 
tions— in  effect,  the  concept  of  the  "sur- 
vival of  the  fittest"  can  be  brought  into 
play.  When  rats  compete  among  them- 
selves for  reduced  food  supplies,  they  in- 
evitably thin  their  own  ranks  out  in  a 
struggle  to  stay  alive. 


House  Resolntion  on  Sonthem  Rhodesia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or    NCW    TO&K 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPBKSKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  3.  1967 

Mr.  BRASCO  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  emphatically  state  my  support  for 
the  bipartisan  House  resolution  on 
Southern  Rhodesia  which  affirms  the 
support  of  Congress  for  continuing  U.S. 
support  for  the  program  of  sanctions 
voted  by  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  support  for  the 
principle  of  majority  rule  before  inde- 


pendence  for   the   people   of   Southern 
Rhodesia. 

Criticisms  of  the  United  Nations'  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia,  both  those  al- 
legedly grounded  In  international  law 
and  those  appealing  to  the  cause  of  self- 
determination  are  Invalid. 

The  United  Nations  is  duly  empowered 
to  employ  these  sanctions  against  South- 
ern Rhodesia  under  article  41  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  which  deals  with 
U.N.  measures  short  of  force.  Contrary 
to  the  insistance  of  its  critics,  the  Se- 
curity Council's  action  does  not  violate 
paragraph  7,  article  2  of  the  charter, 
which  forbids  U.N.  intervention  "in  mat- 
ters which  are  essentially  wittiin  the  do- 
mestic jurisdiction  of  any  state." 

First,  the  application  of  paragraph  7, 
article  2  'shall  not  prejudice  the  appli- 
cation of  enforcement  measures  under 
chapter  VII  "  of  the  charter,  covering 
threats  to  peace  There  Is  substantial 
danger  of  violence  in  the  suppression  of 
94  percent  of  the  population  in  Southern 
Rhodesia,  by  a  6-percent  minority. 

Second,  Southern  Rhodesia  i.s  not  a 
"state"  and  has  not  been  recognized  as 
such  by  any  government.  Rhodesia  has 
not  even  been  granted  diplomatic  recog- 
nition by  South  Africa  and  Portugal,  the 
two  nations  which  have  befriended  the 
Salisbury  regime. 

Third,  Britain  had  repeatedly  offered 
independence  to  Rhodesia.  London's  sole 
condition  was  that  there  be  some  provi- 
sion made  in  the  Rhodeslan  constitution 
for  the  eventual  enfranchisement  of  the 
black  majority.  Ian  Smith  unilaterally 
declared  independence  from  Britain  in 
Novemt)er  1965.  At  that  time  the  self- 
governing  powers  held  by  Rhodesia  re- 
verted to  Britain.  Therefore.  Britain  Is 
now  legally  responsible  under  the  U.N. 
Charter  relating  to  non-self-governing 
territories.  Since  Britain  sought  United 
Nations  assistance  after  the  Security 
Council  determination  of  a  threat  to  the 
peace,  United  Nations  sanctions  are 
legal. 

Fourth,  critics  claim  that  the  Salis- 
bury regime  merely  exercised  the  right 
of  self-determination.  However,  when 
220,000  people  take  it  upon  themselves 
to  declare  Independence  for  a  nation  of 
over  4  million,  it  is  indeed  a  bizarre  dis- 
tortion of  the  concept  of  self-determina- 
tion. It  is  in  truth  an  Illegal  act,  calcu- 
lated to  perpetuate  the  oppressive  rule  of 
a  6-percent  minority  over  a  94-percent 
majority.  The  major  African  political 
parties.  Zanu  and  Zapu  have  been  de- 
clared illegal.  African  political  meetings 
and  demonstrations  are  outlawed  by  the 
Law  and  Order  Maintenance  Act  and  the 
Unlawful  Organization  Act.  The  Min- 
ister of  Justice  has  the  power  of  Prevent- 
ative Detention  and  the  press  is  heavily 
censored.  The  oppressive  nature  of  Ian 
Smith's  regime  has  been  established  l)e- 
yond  a  doubt. 

The  justification  for  the  U.N.  sanc- 
tions against  Southern  Rhodesia  can 
hardly  be  criticized.  The  only  valid 
criticisms  lie  not  with  the  sanctions  but 
with  the  loopholes  In  them. 

First,  Rhodesia  Is  still  receiving  all  of 
the  petroleum  It  needs  from  refineries  in 
South  Africa.  Second,  Zambia's  trans- 
portation  and   communications  system 


nms  through  and  Is  dependent  upon 
Rhodesia,  Zambia  risks  economic  stran- 
gulation if  her  diplomatic  relations  with 
Rhodesia  become  severed.  An  airlift  for 
Zambia  should  be  undertaken  to  enable 
her  to  cut  off  trade  with  Rhodesia  in  the 
event  that  sanctions  are  not  effective 
within  the  next  few  months.  Third,  all 
possible  steps  should  be  taken  to  admin- 
ister the  U.N.  sanctions  so  that  the  eco- 
nomic hardships  created  by  them  will  not 
retxjund  and  be  passed  on  to  the  4  mil- 
lion oppressed  Rhodesian  Africans. 

In  light  of  our  responsibilities  as  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations  to  act 
under  its  charter  to  uphold  its  principles, 
I  most  emphatically  affirm  ray  support 
for  the  resolution  endorsing  the  Security 
Council  program  of  sanctions. 

In  view  of  the  oppressive  and  illegal 
nature  of  the  Salisbury  regime,  I  most 
fervently  wish  to  see  it  altered  and  to 
see  the  principles  of  majority  rule  insti- 
tuted before  Southern  Rhodesia  legiti- 
mately receives  her  independence. 


Lumber  Standards  Should  Be  Voluntary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or  ORBOON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3,  1967 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
lean  softwood  lumber  standard  needs  to 
be  revised.  At  the  present  time,  the 
standard  is  widely  recognized  as  being 
technically  inadequate.  Progress  and 
technological  change  can  only  come 
about  when  technical  standards  are  kept 
up  to  the  latest  state  of  the  art. 

The  lumber  industry  has  been  work- 
ing with  the  Department  of  Commerce  in 
an  attempt  to  arrive  at  an  acceptable  re- 
vision of  the  standard.  The  problem  of 
revising  the  lumber  standard,  however, 
has  been  so  difficult  that  several  years 
have  gone  by  with  no  solution  in  sight 
even  today. 

Last  month,  a  special  advisory  panel 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  recom- 
mended that  Secretary  Trowbridge  seek 
a  legislative  solution  to  this  problem 
rather  thsm  to  use  his  executive  author- 
ity. I  am  strongly  opposed  to  legislating 
standards  of  this  type  and  then  impos- 
ing them  upon  industry.  There  are  other 
alternatives,  based  on  joint  efforts  and 
voluntary  cooperation.  A  result  achieved 
through  voluntary  cooperation  is  always 
more  easily  accepted  than  a  decision 
brought  about  through  coercion. 

Therefore,  I  was  pleased  at  the  news 
that  Secretary  Trowbridge  has  decided 
to  exercise  the  powers  that  have  been 
delegated  to  him  by  the  Congress,  and 
that  he  will  seek  an  executive  solution 
to  the  limiber  standard  problem  rather 
than  a  mandatory  legislative  solution. 
The  hard  task  of  developing  a  suitable 
standard  still  lies  ahead,  but  at  least 
we  are  on  the  right  track,  which  is  the 
voluntary,  cooperative  track.  I  know  that 
many  other  Members  will  Join  with  me 
In  applauding  this  decision  by  Secretary 
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Trowbridge,  and  with  permission  I  in- 
sert his  announcement  In  the  Record: 
Secretart    Trowbridge    Announces    Action 
ON   Lumber  Standards 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Alexander  B.  Trow- 
bridge announced  today  that  he  plans  an 
executive,  not  a  legislative,  solution  to  the 
problem  of  achieving  a  satisfactory  revision 
of  the  country's  softwood  lumber  standard. 

The  Secretary  refused  for  the  present  to 
accept  the  first  of  two  recommendations  of 
a  three-man  Federal  panel  which  on  June  19 
heard  witnesses  on  whether  the  current 
standard  should  be  withdrawn  and  whether 
the  Secretary  should  recommend  legislation 
to  the  Congress  for  a  mandatory  lumber 
standard. 

The  panel  recommended  that  since  the 
lumber  industry  was  unable  to  agree  volun- 
tarily under  the  Department's  procedures 
requiring  general  concurrence  of  affected  In- 
terests, the  Secretary  should  recommend  au- 
thorizing legislation  to  the  Congress,  but 
should  not  withdraw  the  standard  pending 
legislation. 

Secretary  Trowbridge  said  that  many 
Senators  and  Congressmen  who  had  ex- 
pressed their  views  favored  an  executive 
solution  rather  than  a  legislative  one.  He 
said  further:  "It  Is  time  for  forthright  action 
to  bring  the  lumber  standards  controversy 
to  a  conclusion.  A  solution  by  agreement 
among  the  affected  Interests  is  apparently 
not  possible  under  our  procedures.  In  this 
situation,  we  should  not  let  all  the  progress 
toward  sound  national  standards  and  effec- 
Uve  enforcement  and  Inspection  become 
blocked  either  by  an  effective  veto  of  a 
minority  of  Interests  or  dominated  by  a  few 
regional  Interests.  For  the  good  of  the  entire 
country,  we  should  have  a  truly  national 
standard.  Lumber  now  has  a  national  market 
and  Is  used  all  over  the  country  In  the  homes 
we  buy  and  In  construction.  Home  buyers 
usually  do  not  know  what  lumber  goes  Into 
their  homes  or  where  It  comes  from.  And 
they  have  a  right  to  expect  a  standard  that 
local  building  code  officials  and  Inspectors 
can  use  to  ensure  uniformity  of  performance 
In  construction.  We  all  are  entitled  to  a 
better  engineered  product  from  a  progressive 
industry." 

He  added.  "While  we  cannot  issue  a  man- 
datory standard  without  Congressional  au- 
thorization, we  can  meet  our  responsibility 
and  the  country's  needs  by  reconmiendlng 
a  national  voluntary  lumber  standard.  We 
have  the  authority  to  develop  and  publish 
such  standards  In  cooperation  with  indus- 
try and  Government  agencies.  We  Intend  to 
use  this  authority  to  publish  a  limiber 
standard,  working  with  the  most  representa- 
tive body  In  existence,  the  American  Lumber 
Standards  Committee,  as  well  as  other  In- 
terested parties.  We  Intend  to  act  through 
an  appropriate  public  process  to  develop  and 
recommend  this  national  standard.  I  am 
asking  the  new  Office  of  Standards  Review 
In  the  Department  under  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Science  and  Technology  to  assume 
the  respwDnslblUty  for  developing  such  a 
standard,  working  closely  with  the  Ameri- 
can Lumber  Standards  Committee  and  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards.  Under  this 
solution,  we  do  not  have  to  resubmit  the 
recommended  voluntary  standard  to  an  In- 
dustry vote  because  It  will  be  developed  by 
a  public  process  similar  to  rule-making." 

Secretary  Trowbridge  stated  that  the  fol- 
lowing steps  would  be  taken : 

1.  The  American  Lumber  Standards  Com- 
mittee, a  committee  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  representative  of  pro- 
ducers, distributors  and  consumers  of  lumber 
as  well  as  others,  will  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  give  advice  on  the  kind  of  a  stand- 
ard the  Secretary  should  publish. 

2.  Based  on  these  recommendations  and 
other  relevant  Information  and  discussions, 
the  Department  will  propose  a  standard  and 


publish  It  in  the  Federal  Register  for  public 
comment,  at  which  time.  If  need  be,  evi- 
dentiary bearings  will  be  conmienced  to  ex- 
plore In  depth  the  Implications  of  the  pro- 
posed standard  and  to  get  the  best  possible 
technical  Information  on  the  feasibility  of 
performance  standards  which  are  not  in  the 
standard  which  was  recently  not  accepted. 

3.  The  Department  then  will  publish  its 
standard  and  at  that  time  will  withdraw  the 
existing  standard.  The  Department's  work 
wlU  also  be  In  cooperation  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  they  will  be  Invited  to 
participate  In  the  public  process.  Industry, 
of  course,  will  be  under  no  legal  obligation 
to  follow  the  standard  published. 

The  Secretary  also  applauded  the  recent 
inquiry  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Into  abuses  of  grademarklng  and  inspection 
of  lumber  and  offered  the  Department's  co- 
operation to  the  Commission  in  whatever 
action  Is  necessEuy  to  correct  these  abuses 
which  have  too  long  been  hidden  from  public 
view.  He  said  that  the  American  Lumber 
Standards  Committee  has  done  a  fine  Job 
within  Its  authority  and  resources,  and  we 
support  it,  but  that  more  protection  to  the 
public  may  be  necessary. 

Secretary  Trowbridge  concluded  by  reflect- 
ing that  the  lumber  standards  matter  is  one 
of  the  most  complex  problems  the  Depart- 
ment has  faced  from  the  time  Herbert  Hoover 
was  Secretary  of  Commerce.  He  called  on  the 
industry  to  participate  In  the  process  and 
added  his  conviction  that  members  of  the 
Congress  would  support  this  kind  of  respon- 
sible executive  action.  "Although  legislation 
ultimately  may  be  necessary,"  he  said,  "we 
are  confident  that  our  action  Is  the  best  way 
at  present  to  reach  a  solution  as  promptly 
as  possible  In  the  total  national  Interest." 


Congratolations  to  Prof.  J.  F.  Moore,  Oat- 
itanding  Citizen,  on  Hit  9Sth  Birthday 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3,  1967 
Mr,  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Saturday,  August  5,  1967,  is 
the  95th  blrthdaiy  of  an  outstand- 
ing gentleman  and  civic-minded  Ameri- 
can from  our  district  in  the  southern 
part  of  Allegheny  County  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  Prof.  J.  P.  Moore,  On  the 
occasion  of  his  95th  birthday,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  Professor  Moore  on 
his  pioneering  spirit  and  on  his  full  life 
of  public  service  to  the  people  of  the 
South  Hills  area  of  Pittsburgh.  He  rep- 
resents to  us  the  generation  of  builders, 
limovators,  and  developers  who  worked 
to  make  our  modem  American  communi- 
ty a  good  place  to  live  in. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
Congress  and  the  American  people  to  a 
short  biographical  sketch  of  Prof.  J.  P. 
Moore,  as  we  In  the  South  Hills  of 
Pittsburgh  are  certainly  proud  of  him. 
I  am  sure  everyone  in  our  district  Joins 
me  in  wishing  him  a  happy  birthday 
and  many  happy  returns. 

FKOF.  J.  F.  ICOOSX 

Prof.  J.  F.  Moore,  a  pioneer  in  the  de- 
velopment of  tiie  South  Hills  of  Pitts- 
burgh, is  95  on  Saturday,  though  for 
those  of  us  who  know  his  clear  mind. 


vivid  memory,  and  sharp  wit  this  hardly 
seems  possible.  Professor  Moore  came 
to  Allegheny  County  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania and  settled  in  the  South  Hills 
of  Pittsburgh  when  it  was  still  a  rural 
farming  community.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  the  Brookllne  section  of  Pitts- 
burgh the  area  blossomed  Into  a  thriving 
suburb.  Through  his  work  in  education 
and  banking,  and  his  selfless  service  to 
church  and  community.  Professor  Moore 
played  a  key  role  In  this  development. 

Bom  August  5,  1872,  north  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  in  Plaingrove  Township, 
Lawrence  County,  he  began  his  career  as 
a  yoimg  teacher  in  1893  when  he  taught 
all  eight  grades  at  the  Hultz  School  in 
Scott  Township — now  Mount  Lebanon, 
Pa. 

In  1900  he  married  the  former  Ada 
Montgomery.  Their  marriage  was  to  be 
a  long  and  happy  one.  ending  only  with 
Mrs.  Moore's  death  in  1960. 

Shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century — 
by  this  time  a  veteran  of  service,  both  to 
his  country  and  to  many  active  school- 
children— he  was  appointed  principal 
for  the  schools  of  the  borough  of  West 
Liberty,  the  position  he  held  till  his 
resignation  in  1940.  In  this  interval 
he  helped  the  city  select  the  ideal  loca- 
tion for  the  South  Hills  High  School  and 
he  proved  himself  to  be  a  popular  and 
efficient  administrator. 

The  key  to  his  enviable  success  as  an 
educator  lies  in  his  concern  for  children 
as  very  special  people.  He  said: 

Children  look  forward  to  things;  therefore, 
we  should  train  them  to  anticipate  to  be 
effective  in  our  teaching.  If  we  appreciated 
the  things  that  attract  little  children,  we 
could  make  them  better  children. 

Always  aware  of  the  individual,  even 
in  his  administrative  position,  he  made 
sure  that  each  child  had  a  part  in  audi- 
torium programs — not  just  the  more 
talented  or  more  docile  ones. 

This  enthusiasm  for  children  and  edu- 
cation carried  on  through  the  family, 
passing  from  father  to  son  to  grandson. 
His  son  Charles  was  given  an  award  for 
his  outstanding  work  in  education  in 
California;  and  Charles'  son  Is  also  a 
teacher. 

Professor  Moore's  concern  for  children 
extended  outside  the  school  room  as  well. 
As  the  Brookllne  area  became  more 
heavily  settled,  he  realized  the  impor- 
tance of  a  safe  and  attractive  area  for 
play.  The  Moore  Playgroimd  in  Brook- 
line  is  largely  the  result  of  his  persistent 
efforts  to  guarantee  space  for  the  young 
people  amidst  a  rapidly  developing  com- 
munity. 

His  interest  in  young  people  made  Pro- 
fessor Moore  an  enthusiastic  "Scouter" 
from  the  time  the  Boy  Scout  movement 
first  became  popular  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  awarded  the  coveted  Sil- 
ver Beaver  Award,  the  highest  recogni- 
tion in  Scouting  as  a  distinguished  coun- 
cil Scouter.  At  95,  Professor  Moore  is  still 
the  chairman  of  Boy  Scout  Troop  No. 
206,  of  Paul  Presbyterian  Church  In 
Brookllne. 

Years  ago  Professor  Moore  turned  an 
old  farm  in  Butler  County,  Pa.,  into  a. 
camp  for  young  people,  and  every  sum- 
mer since  then  Scouts  and  other  groups 
of  youngsters  go  away  from  the  city  of 
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Pittsburgh  to  flsh.  swim,  play  ball,  and 
explore  at  Camp  Moore. 

Early  In  his  life.  Professor  Moore  de- 
cided that  "to  be  engaged  in  school  work 
was  not  going  to  deprive  me  of  my  re- 
sponsibility as  a  citizen  of  this  commu- 
nity." He  has  certainly  been  faithful  to 
that  promise. 

The  construction  of  a  streetcar  line 
tunneling  under  Pittsburgh's  Mount 
Wastilngton,  then  wmding  along  West 
Liberty  Avenue,  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  transformation  of  the  South  Hills 
from  a  rural  community  to  a  progressive 
suburban  section  of  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh. Professor  Moore  was  one  of  the 
many  citizens  who  worked  hard  for  the 
widening  of  West  Liberty  Avenue,  rec- 
ognizing the  future  importance  of  this 
thoroughfare. 

Professor  Moore  was  also  active  in  the 
campaign  for  an  automobile  tunnel 
through  the  mountain  When  he  first 
came  to  the  South  Hills,  the  men  who 
worked  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  either 
drove  their  horse-drawn  bungies  to  the 
top  of  Mount  Washington,  and  took  an 
inclined  railway  straiaht  down  its  other 
side,  or  they  commuted  by  coal  train, 
Jouncing  into  the  city  from  Castle  Shan- 
non. The  single  most  important  factor  in 
the  development  of  the  South  Hills  was 
therefore  the  construction  of  the  mile- 
long  Liberty  Tubes,  two  parallel  auto- 
mobile tunnels  through  500-foot-higii 
Mount  Washington. 

The  tuimel  was  not  easily  won.  As 
early  as  1910  agitation  for  a  tunnel  for 
vehicles  other  than  trolley  cars  began  on 
the  south  side  of  Mount  Washington. 
Pittsburghers  divided  into  several  liter- 
ally warring  factions  over  the  question 
There  were,  of  course,  those  who  smugly 
opposed  spending  so  much  money  "out 
there."  Even  those  favorable  to  a  tunnel 
could  not  agree  on  the  l>e^t  location. 

Professor  Moore  was  a  strong  advocate 
of  the  tunnel  and  was  always  in  the  fore 
of  the  battle  to  obtain  it  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  South  Hills  Tunnel  Associa- 
tion, a  lobby  of  tunnel  proponents,  and 
success  came  in  1921  when  the  county 
began  blasting  for  the  Liberty  Tubes 

Always  an  active  citizen  in  the  Sout^ 
Hills  community  of  Brookline.  Professor 
Moore  served  as  secretary  at  the  orga- 
nization of  the  Brookline  Board  of  Trade 
and  has  been  a  member  and  oCBcer  ever 
since. 

In  the  mid.st  of  all  his  work  in  educa- 
tion and  civic  affairs  Professor  Moore  em- 
barked on  still  another  career  as  a 
banker.  In  1925  he  and  other  Interested 
citizens  of  Brookline  obtained  a  charter 
and  opened  a  bank  hi  June  1926  He  has 
served  as  a  director  of  the  Brookline  Sav- 
ings k  Trust  ever  .smce  For  20  ycar.^. 
1939-59,  he  was  president  and  unofficial 
chairman  of  the  board  In  1959  he  re- 
signed as  president  and  was  chosen  as 
chairman  of  the  board.  .\t  95  he  still  en- 
livens the  board  meetings,  and  he  just 
recently  stopped  visiting  the  bank  every 
day.  Professor  Moore  and  his  wife,  rec- 
ognizing the  Importance  of  a  church  to 
a  blossoming  community,  helped  orga- 
nize the  Initial  congregation  of  the  Flr.st 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Mount  Lebanon. 
which  became  the  Dormont  Presbyterian 
Church. 


Professor  Moore  also  assisted  the  Paul 
Presbyterian  Church  in  getting  its  surt. 
serving  as  chairman  of  their  building 
committee  and  later  Sabbath  school  su- 
perhitendent.  He  has  further  served  God 
and  his  community  as  a  member  of  the 
YMCA  board  of  directors. 

Still  remarkably  keen  at  95  years  of 
age.  Professor  Moore  quips: 

The  secret  of  true  longevity  and  youthful- 
ness  Is  merely  selecting  the  right  ancestors 
and  takini;  care  of  what  they  gave  you. 


Representative  George  Brown  Speaks  at 
Los  Angeles'  Town  Hall 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    C\LIFriR.SIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3,  1967 

Mr  ROYBAL  Mr.  Ppeaker.  last  Tues- 
day, August  1,  my  co'.kaguc  from  the 
congre-ssional  district  adjacent  to  my 
own,  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Brown  I,  spoke  before  Town  Hall  In  Los 
Angeles  on  the  subject  of  "Vietnam: 
What  Next?" 

The  .s[ieech  was  well  received  and  was 
given  wide  attention  in  the  newspapers 
and  on  television  and  radio  The  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  Brown  I ,  has 
Kiven  a  ihoutiht-provokinE  .statement  of 
his  views  on  the  role  that  the  United 
States  is  playing  in  Southeast  Asian  af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  Include  the  speech  at 
thi.s  point  in  the  Record,  and  urge  each 
of  mv  colleagues  to  road  George  Brown's 
remarks  on  this  problf  ni  which  is  of  such 
grave  conceni  to  us  all: 

Vietnam  :  What  Next? 
(A   speech    g:ven    by    Representative   George 
E  Brown  Jr  ,  at  Town  Hall.  AUK>ist  1.  1967, 
Iy<js  .Angeles,  Calif  ) 

Mr  Chtiirman.  members,  and  friends  of 
Tiiwn  Hal;,  it  may  sound  trite  for  me  to  say 
thl3,  but  I  am  both  pleased  and  honored  to 
be  Invited  to  address  yon  today.  Not  Just 
becau.se  I  am  well  aware  of  your  large  and 
dlstingiilshed  membership  and  your  thmii^ht- 
ful  and  enllehtened  approach  to  public  af- 
fairs although  these  are  obviou.sly  lmp<ir- 
tant  factors  to  me.  but  also  because  I  have 
bfen  for  nearly  2o  years  a  close  observer  of 
yt)ur  activities,  your  reports  and  your  recom- 
mendations on  critical  Issues  For  some  of 
those  years  I  have  been  a  member  of  Town 
H.xU.  a  participant  In  your  section  meetings 
Pranklv  dMrliie  those  years  I  never  felt  that 
I  would  ever  achieve  the  eminence  of  being 
a^sked  'o  address  you  on  a  controversial 
l>sue  of  n.iUonal  Importance,  knowing  the 
high  standards  that  you  set  for  your  guest 
speakers  .So.  you  have  given  me.  by  your  In- 
vitation, a  little  of  the  feeling  of  the  country 
boy  who  made  good  I  hripe  that  after  my 
rem. irks  I  will  stlU  have  the  same  feeling 

My  topic  tixlay  Is  Vletn.\m-  Whac  Nexf. 
and  I  approach  the  subject  In  the  role  of 
a  critic  of  current  Administration  policy 
To  be  more  precise,  for  critics  of  Adminis- 
tration policy  are  to  be  found  on  both  sides, 
or  all  sides.  I  am  a  critic  of  the  .Administra- 
tion's thesis,  as  indicated  by  Its  actions,  if 
not  Its  words,  that  there  Is  a  military  solu- 
tion to  the  Vietnam  problem-  that  continued 
escalation    at    some    point    will    secure    our 


alms.  You  will  have  no  trouble  detecting  the 
nature  of  this  criticism  throughout  my  re- 
marks. I  shall  deal  with  my  specific  pro- 
posals for  a  solution  at  greater  length  later 
In  my  remarks.  Before  doing  so  I  would  like 
to  lay  the  groundwork  by  discussing  the  cur- 
rent situation  in  Vietnam. 

Vietnam  policy  Is  today  in  the  process  of 
receiving  another  thorough  review  by  the 
Administration,  or,  to  use  a  cliche,  is  in  the 
throes  of  an  agonizing  reappraisal.  Saigon 
has  just  experienced  the  ninth  coming  of 
McNamara,  with  a  new  message  of  salvation. 
The  message  this  time  is  that  we  must  make 
more  efficient  use  of  our  ni.inp»>wer  re- 
sources. General  Westmoreland  insists  that 
this  message  could  not  be  for  him,  aince  his 
Command  is  already  functioning  Tierfectly. 
His  only  need  is  for  another  100.000  troops. 
In  order  to  increase  the  momentum  of  his 
operations.  However,  the  Adnilnihlra'.ion 
wmts  him  to  settle  for  another  30  OCO  troops 
and  just  malntiUn  his  present  monicntum. 
They  are  afraid  that  any  increase  :n  mo- 
mentum will  put  the  1968  budgetary  deSclt 
into  orbit. 

There  Is  an  interesting  deb.ite  g  'liig  on 
in  tlie  press  as  to  whether  "malntan.ing  our 
momentum"  meaiis  that  we  have  r<. .veiled  a 
stalemate.  Every  .Admlnlstratl ^n  spokesman 
becomes  Indignant  at  this  suggestion.  New 
descriptions  of  our  progress  have  been  coined. 
The  enemy,  we  are  told,  has  rr.iched  .i  cross- 
over point",  where  Ills  m.in|.>ower  hiu'd-up 
can  no  longer  match  ours.  We  .ire  t<ild,  on 
the  other  liand.  that  our  forces  are  achiev- 
ing their  objectives,  while  the  enemy  is  not. 
The  nature  of  these  objectives  is  still  left  a 
trifle  fuzzy. 

Obviously,  an  increasing  part  of  the  crit- 
icism about  inefficient  use  of  m.inpower  is 
aimed  at  the  ARVN  forces.  We  are  incensed 
that  the  Saigon  government  does  not  increase 
troop  levels  by  drafting  18  and  19  year  olds. 
We  are  unhappy  about  the  poor  fighting 
qualities  of  much  of  the  Vietnamese  army. 
We  are  distressed  at  the  casualty  ratios,  which 
now  clearly  Indicate  that  the  U.S.  is  doing 
the  bulk  of  the  fighting.  And  we  are  unhappy 
about  the  continuing  propensity  of  the  na- 
tive soldiers  to  exploit  the  peasants  rather 
than  protect  them. 

After  first  denying  that  there  was  any  pos- 
sibility that  the  troop  level  could  be  in- 
creased, the  Saigon  government  has  an- 
nounced plans  for  adding  50.000  more  to 
the  regional  and  popular  forces  Training  will 
be  strengthened.  TTie  US.  advisor  detach- 
ment win  be  Increased  by  50':  .  It  Is  prob- 
able that  all  of  this  is  a  political  eesture  to 
satisfy  US.  criticism,  rather  than  an  indica- 
tion of  major  Improvement.  The  fact  that  the 
Saigon  Army  from  the  beginning  has  been 
trained  under  U  S.  Advisors,  and  according 
to  U  S  Army  doctrine,  is  rarely  mentioned 
anymore. 

There  Is  a  growing  behind-the-scenes  de- 
bate on  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  Some 
followers  of  the  LeMay-Power  line  want  to 
unleash  the  Air  Force  to  destroy  North  Viet- 
nam's military  targets  completely.  To  these 
air  power  exponents  military  targets  Include 
not  only  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  but  also  the 
Irriijatlon  systems,  the  dykes  of  the  Bed 
River,  and  all  the  works  of  man.  -As  General 
LeMay  said  In  a  recent  speech,  the  bombing 
should  continue  "  so  lone  as  there  are 

two  bricks  still  stuck  together."  A  growing 
number  of  advisors,  however,  are  urging  a 
de-escalation  or  even  the  endlni;  of  the 
bombing  of  the  North,  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons. For  one  thing,  the  dollar  value  of  the 
aircraft  shot  down  over  North  Vietnam  con- 
siderably exceeds  the  dollar  value  of  all  the 
targets  destroyed.  This  hurts  a  man  like 
McNamara,  who  thinks  In  terms  of  cost- 
beneflt  ratios  .As  it  Is  now.  the  North's  In- 
dustrial capacity  Is  over  50^;  destroyed,  in- 
cluding 65 '"r  of  her  POL  storage,  60*"^  of  her 
electric  power  generating  capacity  and  most 
of  her  steel  making  capacity.  In  spite  of  this. 
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infiltration  to  the  South  has  increased. 
Northern  morale  is  higher  and  the  desire  to 
negotiate  seems  to  be  nil.  All  of  this  is  the 
exact  opposite  of  the  effect  hoped  for  from 
the  bombing.  It  Is  doubtful  If  the  complete 
destruction  of  all  observable  targets  would 
eliminate  the  fighting  potential  of  the  North. 

Temporarily  at  least  the  President  will 
follow  his  customary  practice  of  going  down 
the  middle,  making  no  change  in  the  bomb- 
ing policy,  probably  until  after  the  Septem- 
ber 3  elections  in  Vietnam.  To  do  so  would 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  morale  of  the 
Generals  who  are  running  for  office  with  our 
tacit  support. 

Revolutionary  Development,  the  current 
phr.vse  for  progr.xms  to  extend  the  Influence 
of  Saigon  over  the  peasants.  Is  making  little 
observable  progress.  Figures  that  I  have  seen 
indicate  that  less  than  10%  of  the  14,000 
or  so  hamlets  In  South  Vietnam  are  securely 
under  government  control.  Even  In  the  large 
cities  there  Is  little  assurance  of  safety  from 
Vletcong  attacks  against  government  Instal- 
lations, largely  because  much  of  the  urban 
population  Is  sj-mpathetic  to  them. 

The  highly  touted  elections  scheduled  for 
next  month  will  undoubtedly  come  off  with 
precision,  as  did  last  years  elections;  will 
elect  a  military  slate  to  run  the  government; 
and  will  change  conditions  very  little.  The 
legislature  will  probably  differ  very  little 
from  the  present  Constituent  Assembly 
which  is  composed  largely  of  representatives 
of  the  land-owning  and  wealthy  classes,  and 
close  supporters  of  the  military.  No  other 
possibility  exists  when  not  only  members  or 
sympathizers  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  are  prohibited  from  running  or  voting, 
but  also  neutralists,  militant  Buddhists  and 
others  with  views  unwelcome  to  the  Generals. 

All  in  all,  the  situation  in  Vietnam  Is  best 
summed  up  by  such  Items  as  the  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  heading  on  Its  July  17 
article,  which  reads  "Stalled  War.  Now 
What?"  Or  In  the  analysis  of  Ward  Just, 
after  18  months  In  Saigon  for  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  who  said  In  June  "This  war  Is  not 
being  won,  and  by  any  reasonable  estimate, 
It  is  not  going  to  be  won  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  It  may  be  unwlnnable." 

The  optimistic  reports  of  Administration 
spokesmen,  continually  seeking  new  ways  to 
obscure  the  truth,  are  best  described  In  the 
words  of  Senator  Mansfield  upon  McNamara's 
return  from  his  latest  trip  to  Saigon.  "Re- 
ports of  progress  are  strewn  like  burned  out 
tanks,  all  along  the  road  which  has  led  this 
nation  ever  more  deeply  Into  Vietnam  and 
Southeast  Asia." 

A  brief  review  of  the  escalating  troop  com- 
mltment.s  to  this  war  gives  very  little  en- 
couragement to  hopes  of  military  victory. 
Five  years  ago,  in  1962.  we  reached  the  most 
favorable  ratio  of  Allied  to  Vletcong  forces 
In  the  war.  The  combined  Allied  strength  was 
about  480,000  against  80,000  Vletcong.  or  6 
to  1.  Only  10.000  U.S.  troops  were  Involved. 
The  ratio  has  steadily  deteriorated  since 
then. 

In  1963,  5.9  to  1,  with   16,500  U.S.  troops. 

In  1964,  5.7  to  1,  with  23,000  U.S.  troope. 

In  1965,  3.7  to  1,  with  181.000  U.S.  troops. 

In  1966.  3.4  to  1.  with  389.000  U.S.  troops. 

As  of  today,  with  nearly  1'4  million  Allied 
troops,  almost  '4  million  of  them — U.S..  the 
Army  thinks  that  the  ratio  may  be  back  up 
to  about  4-1.  We  can  not  be  sure  of  this,  how- 
ever, because  of  different  Infiltration  esti- 
mates made  by  Westmoreland  and  McNamara. 
Westmoreland,  seeking  to  Justify  another 
100.000  troops,  says  8.000  per  month  may  be 
Infiltrating  from  the  North.  McNamara,  seek- 
ing to  Justify  a  much  lower  Increase,  as  well 
as  give  some  weight  to  our  massive  bombing 
of  Infiltration  routes,  says  it  Is  only  1000  per 
month. 

The  deteriorating  ratio  of  ground  forces 
may  possibly  be  made  up  for  by  the  vast  In- 
crease in  air  and  sea  power  committed  by 
the  U.S.  since  early  1965.  I  say  "possibly"  be- 


cause there  Is  some  evidence  that  by  using 
this  power,  and  by  Americanizing  the  war. 
we  may  have  contributed  to  the  lowered 
morale  of  the  Saigon  troops,  reflected  by  a 
desertion  rate  that  runs  at  15  to  25%  per 
year,  and  we  may  have  strengthened  the  de- 
termination of  the  Vletcong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  resist  to  the  bitter  end. 

Casualty  figures  for  the  two  sides  now  show 
about  12.000  U.S.  dead,  50.000  Saigon  troops 
dead,  and  an  astronomical  210,000  Vletcong 
dead.  Vletcong  killed  in  this  war,  by  Army 
figures,  are  about  70%  of  the  total  Vletcong 
troops  committed  to  action,  which  number 
about  300,000.  If  you  Include  the  normal 
ratio  of  2  wounded  for  each  dead,  the  Vlet- 
cong dead  and  wounded  during  the  past  6 
years  are  about  630,000  or  more  than  double 
the  total  number  of  Vletcong  troops  cur- 
rently committed  to  combat.  Another  80.000 
have  been  captured,  or  defected  to  the  Allies, 
by  the  U.S.  figures.  Civilian  casualties  figtu-es 
In  this  war,  while  exceedingly  difficult  to  come 
by,  are  generally  estimated  at  one  to  two 
times  the  military  casualties.  Peasants  re- 
moved from  their  homes  and  living  in  refugee 
camps  are  around  a  million,  and  increasing. 

What  all  this  means  Is  that  In  this  little 
"limited"  war,  which  we  watch  on  TV  and 
casually  read  about  In  the  morning  papers, 
a  level  of  death  and  destruction  for  Vietnam 
has  been  reached  exceeding  that  of  the  worst 
of  'WWII  on  the  countries  of  Europe. 

And  despite  all  this,  there  Is  nothing  that 
looks  like  victory  in  sight.  Here  is  the  analysis 
of  General  Le  May  as  given  on  April  10  to 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Wlclilta,  Kan- 
sas. "Basically,  I  think  It  would  be  fair  to  say 
that  the  Vletcong  has  gotten  stronger — and 
we  are  the  ones  who  are  frustrated.  The  long, 
drawnout  conflict  has  created  dissension  and 
dispute  In  America — and  a  greater  sense  of 
determination  and  purpose  In  North  Viet- 
nam." 

Behind  this  dissension  and  dispute  In 
America  referred  to  by  the  General,  lies  a 
great  lack  of  conviction  that  this  Is  a  Just 
or  moral  war.  or  that  any  vital  Interest  of 
the  U.S.  Is  at  stake.  It  is  agonizing  to  the 
conscience  of  America  to  recognize  that  we 
may  be  casually  destroying  a  country  pri- 
marily because  It  does  not  have  the  good 
sense  to  yield  to  our  military  pKJwer,  not  be- 
cause we  are  threatened  by  it,  or  because  of 
any  great  virtue  on  the  side  that  we  are 
supporting. 

Just  as  today  marks  a  time  of  re-appralsal 
by  the  Administration  of  our  military 
policies  In  Vietnam,  it  likewise  marks  a  time 
of  re-appralsal  by  our  citizens  and  by  our 
political  leaders  of  both  parties.  Perhaps  a 
key  element  in  that  re-appralsal  Is  the 
scholarly  study  of  the  Vietnam  War  prepared 
by  the  Staff  of  the  Senate  Republican  Policy 
Committee  in  April.  Never  o£aclally  approved 
by  the  Policy  Committee,  it  has  never-the- 
less  had  tremendous  readership.  Because 
this  study  sets  the  stage  for  what  should  be 
a  far-reaching  analysis  of  our  goals  in  Viet- 
nam as  a  part  of  next  year's  political  de- 
bate. I  would  like  to  quote  its  concluding 
sentences,  which  are  largely  in  the  form  of 
questions  for  the  American  people. 

I  quote:  "Does  the  Republican  Party  serve 
America  best  by  sajring  that  politics  stops 
at  the  water's  edge?  That  we  must  rally 
behind  the  President?  Does  bipartisanship 
mean  that  Democratic  mistakes  are  Republi- 
can resFKJnslbllltles? 

"Republicans — for  two  decades — have  be- 
lieved the  United  States  must  not  become 
Involved  In  a  land  war  on  the  Asian  conti- 
nent. We  are  so  Involved  today. 

"Republicans,  in  1954.  made  a  limited 
commitment  to  the  South  Vietnam  Govern- 
ment. Under  the  Democrats  our  commitment 
has  become  open-ended. 

"Before  making  any  further  decisions  to 
support  or  differ  with  the  President.  Re- 
publicans might  agree  to  seek  hard,  realistic 
answers  to  two  basis  questions: 


"1.  What  precisely  is  our  national  interest 
In  Thailand,  Cambodia,  Vietnam,  and  Laos? 

"2.  To  what  further  length  are  we  pre- 
pared to  go  in  support  of  this  Interest?" 

While  the  Democrats  have  always  had  their 
dissenters  from  AdiiUnlstration  Vietnam 
policy,  led  by  Morse  and  Fulbrlght,  these 
questions  have  produced  a  stirring  among  the 
Republicans.  Seven  Republican  House  Mem- 
bers, led  by  another  Morse.  Bradford  Morse 
of  Massachusetts,  have  proposed  a  plan  for 
gradual  de-escalation  of  the  bombing  of  the 
North. 

Prominent  Republican  Senators,  such  as 
Aiken  of  Vermont,  Case  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Cooper  of  Kentucky,  have  Joined  Hatfield  of 
Oregon  and  Percy  of  Illinois  in  dovish  criti- 
cism of  the  Administration.  Romney  Is  re- 
ported now  to  have  called  for  a  cutback  In 
bombing  and  to  have  stressed  that  pacifica- 
tion must  do  the  decisive  Job  In  the  south. 

Among  the  Democrats,  the  Hawks  are  be- 
ginning to  sound  like  doves.  Senator  Prank 
Lausche  of  Ohio  has  announced  that  he  now 
favors  de-escalation  of  the  bombing  in  North 
Vietnam,  and  Senator  George  Russell  of 
Georgia.  Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  is  quoted  in  Newsweek  as  saying 
"We  need  a  new  policy  more  than  new  troops 
In  Vietnam."  Senator  Symington  only  last 
Thursday  suggests  that,  ".  .  .  we  offer  not 
only  to  stop  the  fighting  In  North  Vietnam, 
but  also  the  fighting  in  South  Vietnam — and 
start  negotiations  from  there." 

What  do  the  American  People  think  about 
our  course  in  Vietnam?  One  obvious  observa- 
tion Is  that  the  amount  of  frustration  is  In- 
creasing, and  will  Increase  even  more  as  the 
citizen  is  hit  by  higher  taxes  and  more  casu- 
alties, compounded  by  an  unsteady  economy, 
as  well  as  negro  riots,  hippie  love-ins  and  as- 
sorted demonstrations.  Most  polls  show  that 
about  75%  of  the  American  people  reject 
both  all-out  war.  and  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
troops  on  a  unilateral  basis,  giving  some  sup- 
port to  the  thesis  that  the  President's  jjollcy 
Is  still  the  p>olIcy  of  consensus. 

The  Harris  Poll  in  the  July  10  Newsweek 
Is  typical.  Harris  shows,  however,  that  this 
75%  Is  divided  between  those  who  want  more 
military  pressure  and  those  who  want  more 
effort  at  negotiation,  with  those  favoring 
more  military  pressure  gaining  on  the  nego- 
tiators. Likewise,  among  the  other  25% .  those 
favoring  all-out  war  are  gaining  on  those 
supporting  a  pull-out.  I  have  done  my  own 
survey,  by  summarizing  the  results  of  37 
Congressional  questionnaires  taken  over  the 
last  4  months.  In  Congressional  Districts  in 
20  different  states.  These  polls  are  weighted 
in  favor  of  the  middle-western  states,  and 
Republican  Congressmen,  and  Include  about 
a  half  million  responses  from  about  5  million 
questionnaires  mailed.  I  make  no  claim  for 
the  scientific  precision  of  these  jxjUe,  but 
their  sheer  magnitude  gives  them  some 
validity.  The  results  clearly  shows  a  much 
smaller  consensus,  with  only  about  25%  of 
the  respondents  favoring  a  course  of  gradual 
escalation  as  followed  up  to  now  by  the 
Administration.  More  than  half  would  favor 
some  variation  of  a  "fight  harder  and  win" 
policy,  all  the  way  up  to  nuclear  weapons. 
About  a  quarter  favor  the  "de-escalate  and 
negotiate"  policy,  with  possibly  10%  ready 
to  withdraw.  On  the  closely  related  ques- 
tions of  a  tax  Increase  to  finance  the  war, 
however,  there  Is  about  an  80%  rejection  by 
all  the  respondents.  In  a  fairly  carefully- 
worded  questionnaire  sent  to  voters  In  my 
own  district,  with  six  possible  responses,  only 
at)out  10%  favored  the  present  policy  of 
gradual  escalation. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  obvious  shift  by 
the  voter  toward  a  more  hawkUh  position. 
Just  at  the  time  that  more  political  leaders 
of  tKDth  parties  may  be  inclined  to  shift  to- 
ward a  more  dovish  p>06ltlon>-poses  a  real 
threat  to  the  policy  making  processes  of  this 
country.  Such  a  voter  shift  qtUte  obviously 
results    from    frustration    and    anger.    The 
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courM  It  takes  most  easily  la  that  of  rlght- 
eou«  Indignation,  a  patriotic  demand  that 
our  military  might  should  prevail,  and  an 
Increaalng  hatred  of  those  foreigners  who 
keep  shooting  and  killing  our  boys  as  fast 
as  we  send  them  over  there. 

The  groundwork  has  been  sometime*  un- 
wittingly laid  for  this  by  the  continuous  Ad- 
ministration repetition  that  we  are  fighting 
only  for  freedom  and  democracy — against  an 
Invader  from  the  North  engaged  in  a  con- 
splratlonal  effort  to  destroy  Its  small  neigh- 
bor, using  the  diabolical  tactic  of  a  Commu- 
nist Chinese — inspired  "War  of  National 
LlberaUon".  All  of  these  assertions  are  highly 
questionable  overslmpUflcat'.ons  of  an  ex- 
tremely complex  geo-political  situation.  Yet 
the  American  people  u:ant  to  believe  In  the 
rlgbtnes*  of  our  cause,  and  given  a  constant 
repetition  of  half-truths,  they  tend  Anally  to 
reject  the  whole  truth 

It  the  prospects  of  a  speedy  military  solu- 
tion are  dim,  as  Is  the  almost  unanimous 
view  of  knowledgeable  observers,  what  Is  the 
poealblllty  of  a  negotiated  settlement,  given 
the  preaent  negotiating  positions  of  the  two 
sides?  Will  the  Vletcong  and  North  Vietnam 
Join  ua  at  the  negotiating  table,  accepting 
our  oft-repeated  a;surance  that  we  are  ready 
for  "unconditional"  negotiations?  The  an- 
swer to  this  question  Is  again.  No 

The  reaaons  for  this  are  simply  stated.  The 
vast  expenditure  of  U  S  planning.  Intrigue, 
effort  and  resources  In  Vietnam  since  1954 
practically  demands  that  the  Administra- 
tion paint  the  situation  there  in  terms  of  tre- 
mendously significant  emotional  issues — pro- 
tecting freedom  against  tyranny — stemming 
the  global  communist  tide — defeating  the 
Communist  Chinese — created  strategy,  of 
"War*  of  National  Liberation",  as  I  have  Just 
indicated.  Hence  it  Is  true  now.  Just  as  It 
was  13  years  ago  at  Geneva,  that  our  Govern- 
ment cannot  accept  a  solution  which  resuU.<5 
in  a  government  other  than  the  one  we  are 
supporting,  even  if  it  were  elected  by  the 
people  of  South,  Vietnam  tn  impartiall:/  su- 
pervised electioTis.  We  rejected  the  path  of  su- 
pervised elections  In  1956,  and  to  go  back  to 
It  now  would  make  mockery  of  a  course  to 
which  thousands  of  bureaucratic  careers  In 
the  CIA.  the  State  Department,  the  Pentagon 
and  the  Executive  offices  have  been  com- 
mitted, and  would  deny  the  validity  of  the 
great  motives  we  have  ascrlt)ed  to  our  In- 
volvement. Hence  we  have  encouraged  and 
accepted  a  South  Vietnamese  Constitution 
which  makes  Communism  a  crime,  which 
even  the  U.S.  has  not  yet  done. 

We  hall  with  Jubilation  the  results  of  elec- 
tions In  which  Commiinlsts,  Communist 
sympathizers,  neutralists,  militant  Bud- 
dhists, and  opponents  of  the  Military  Junta 
are  permitted  neither  to  run  nor  to  vote 
We  make  no  protest  over  Premier  Ky's  state- 
ment that  If  an  elected  government  sought 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  NLF  he  would 
overthrow  it  with  the  Army  We  describe 
with  horror  the  possibility  of  National  Lib- 
eration Front  participation  In  the  Govern- 
ment In  even  the  smallest  way  as  "letting 
the  fox  In  the  Chicken  coop  ' 

By  all  these  means  we  make  It  clear  that 
to  US  "negotiation"  me^ins  discussing  where 
the  Vletcong  will  turn  In  their  arms  and 
which  routes  they  will  take  back  to  North 
Vietnam.  And  we  describe  this  happy  state 
of  affairs  as  restoring  freedom  and  democ- 
racy to  South  Vietnam 

The  National  Liberation  Front  sees  these 
actions  and  accepts  them  as  the  true  indi- 
cation of  our  position  rather  than  the  gen- 
erallzatlona  made  by  President  Johnson  for 
domestic  U.S.  consumption.  Their  position. 
on  the  other  hand,  is  that  the  South  Vlet- 
nameM  government  Is  merely  a  puppet  of 
the  VS..  with  no  support  from  the  people. 
and  la  both  corrupt  and  dictatorial.  Their  aim 
la  to  root  it  out  completely.  Between  these 
two  extremes  there  can  be  no  compromise. 
To  complicate  the  picture  even  more  the 


Llt)eraUon  Front  and  Hanoi  completely  dis- 
trust the  U  S  To  them  our  often-reported 
offer  to  negotiate  Is  merely  a  cover  to  pla- 
cate U.S.  and  International  opinion,  while 
continuing  to  escalate.  They  feel  we  be- 
trayed the  Geneva  Agreements.  Just  as 
France  betrayed  several  agreements  she 
made  with  the  Viet  MInh  prior  to  1954. 

This  explains  in  part  Hanoi's  insistence 
on  specific  actions,  such  as  an  end  to  the 
bombing  of  the  North,  before  even  consid- 
ering further  efforts  to  negotiate. 

.^t  one  point  in  time.  I  felt  that  the  elec- 
tion of  a  civilian  government  In  South 
Vietnam  would  Increase  the  chances  of  a 
negotiated  settlement  I  am  now  extremely 
dubious  of  that.  The  presvnt  military  gov- 
ernment, with  advice  and  guidance  from 
U  S  experts,  has  become  quite  adept  at 
shaping  the  outcome  of  elections.  By  con- 
trolling who  votes,  who  runs,  who  has  ac- 
cess U)  the  media  and  what  they  can  say. 
It  ts  hardly  even  necessary  to  engage  In 
fraud  to  Insure  the  proper  results  High 
turn-out  of  the  eligible  voters  can  be  Insured 
by  the  rumor  that  those  who  do  not  vote 
may  have  trouble  getting  food  rations  And 
If  worse  comes  to  worse,  the  advance  threat 
by  the  Premier  of  a  military  cuup  against 
any  unsuitable  government  should  clinch 
the  case. 

I  am.  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  after 
the  September  3rd  election,  we  will  see  the 
same  people  performing  the  same  Jobs  and 
following  the  same  policies  and  practices 
The  only  difference  will  be  In  their  claim 
to  legitimacy  through  an  overwhelming  man- 
date of  the  people  In  a  "free"  election — thus 
It  was  with  Diem  In  1955  when  he  received 
98  ;  of  the  vote  in  a  rigged  contest  against 
the  discredited  Bao  Dal.  who  ran  from  the 
French  Riviera. 

In  view  of  those  rather  pessimistic  asser- 
tions on  my  part,  what  do  I  see  for  the 
future? 

As  to  a  military  victory,  as  I  intimated 
earlier.  I  see  no  chance  whatsoever  An 
enemy  which  we  claim  has  roots  in  only 
five  to  seven  million  of  the  14  nillUcn  popu- 
lation of  South  Vietnam  has  suSered  over 
600,000  military  casualties  in  the  last  6 
years,  at  least  another  600.000  civilian 
casualties,  and  the  evacuation  of  over  a 
million  of  Its  women,  children  and  elderly. 
This  IS  the  destruction  of  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  Its  total  base  of  support,  according 
to  our  figures.  Yet  this  enemy  Is  now  nearly 
4  times  as  strong  In  numbers  as  It  was  six 
years  ago.  better  trained  and  equipped,  and 
apparently  with  higher  morale  He  has 
sanctuary  in  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  North 
Vietnam.  According  to  General  Westmore- 
land, his  manpower  is  replenlsht'd  at  rates 
as  high  as  8.000  per  month  from  North  Vlet- 
najn.  in  spite  of  the  greatest  aerial  bombard- 
ment ever  used  against  an  enemy.  Recruit- 
ment from  the  local  peasants  seems  to  re- 
main at  a  high  level  And  If  we  should  seek 
to  destroy  his  sanctuary,  e8p>eclally  in  North 
Vietnam,  the  odds  become  dangerously  high 
that  we  Involve  the  700.000.000  Red  Chinese. 

I  am  convinced  that  while  neither  China 
nor  Russia  wish  to  be  Involved  In  this  war. 
they  will  commit  troops  if  either  Hanoi  or 
the  Liberation  Front  Is  faced  with  military 
destruction.  In  the  meantime,  they  will  pro- 
vide an  Increasing  array  of  military  hardware 
and  the  training  to  use  it.  Reports  of  the  use 
of  122  mm  rockets  of  8-mlle  range  and  pin- 
point accuracy  are  only  an  Indication  of  our 
potential  problem  If  the  USSR,  should  de- 
cide to  supply  North  Vietnam  with  a  full 
range  of  sophisticated  military  hardware. 

Russia  and  China  will  also  encourage  mili- 
tary diversions  on  a  world-wide  scale  Those 
diversions  may  include  the  Middle  East. 
Burma.  Thailand.  Hong  Kong.  Korea,  the 
Philippines,  various  parts  of  Latin  America, 
and  possibly  Africa.  In  this  game  of  escala- 
tion and  diversion  the  enemy  enjoys  a  tre- 
mendous leverage  because  of  the  nature  and 


location  of  the  war,  and  of  the  tactics  used. 
According  to  our  military  doctrine  we  re- 
quire a  superiority  of  10-1  In  manpower  to 
control  guerrilla  tacUcs.  Yet  we  fight  at  the 
back  door  of  25'"c  of  the  human  race  as  po- 
tential enemies.  Because  of  the  location  of 
the  enemy,  our  logistics  problem  Is  massive. 
Because  of  the  sophistication  of  our  tech- 
nology. It  Is  tremendously  expensive.  All  these 
factors  run  our  costs  to  25  billion  per  year  at 
present  levels.  The  enemy's  costs  probably 
run  to  250  million  per  year,  or  T'o  of  ours. 
One  successful  diversionary  effort  by  the 
enemy  involving  another  of  the  50  or  so  "free- 
dom-loving" nations  to  which  we  have  made 
a  "commitment,"  at  a  similarly  remote  pan 
of  the  world,  would  require  total  mobilization 
of  the  American  people  and  resources. 

The  present  level  of  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam has  produced  major  Impacts  on  Ameri- 
can society,  and  will  produce  even  more.  An 
unhappy  and  frustrated  people  will  be  made 
even  more  unhappy  by  a  major  federal  tax 
Increase  In  the  next  few  months.  For  Callfor- 
nians.  this  will  be  added  to  the  l.irgest  state 
tax  Increase  in  history,  which  becomes  effec- 
tive today.  Despite  its  size,  the  federal  tax  in- 
crease will  not  be  enough  to  prevent  the 
largest  budgetary  deficit  in  lilstory.  except 
for  the  years  of  WW  U.  This  will  Uicreasi 
government  borrowing.  Increase  interest 
rates,  reduce  the  flow  of  residential  mortgag; 
lands,  and  have  a  gener.jUy  unset tlm;;  eco- 
;.omlc  effect. 

An  indignant  Congress  and  an  unhuppy 
President  will  cut  domestic  expenditures  lor 
the  War  on  Poverty,  education,  space,  health, 
urban  blight,  and  a  variety  of  other  pro- 
gram.s,  crippling  many  of  them  and  saving 
2  or  3  billion  dollars,  which  will  have  an 
insignificant  effect  on  the  deflclt.  However, 
because  the  programs  cut  will  be  those 
widely  hailed  as  the  basis  for  a  "great  so- 
ciety", and  for  which  expectations  were  for 
a  great  Increase,  rather  than  a  cut.  the  re- 
sulting gap  between  expectations  and  per- 
formance will  encourage  more  and  bigger 
riots  These  riots  may  cost  the  economy  con- 
siderably more  than  the  budgetary  savings. 
If  the  estimates  I  have  seen  so  far  of  riot 
costs  are  any  indication. 

At  the  political  level  I  see  very  little  chance 
for  the  re-election  of  President  Johnson 
under  the  present  circumstances.  I  likewise 
see  very  little  chance  of  the  Republicans 
nominating  a  candidate  who  will  do  any 
better  None  of  the  three  top  Republican 
Presidential  prospects- -Romney.  Reagan,  and 
Nixon — have  given  a  slncle  Indication  of 
having  a  program  that  can  cope  with  the 
crisis  facing  the  U  S  and  the  world  today. 
This  country  deserves  better  than  what  It 
apparently  faces  for  next  year  from  Its  great 
democratic  system. 

At  the  very  minimum  next  year's  election 
should  provide  a  dialogue  and  a  choice  on 
the  great  Issues  of  our  time.  Is  Vietnam 
really  a  great  crusade,  worthy  of  the  full 
support  of  the  American  people?  Or  Is  It  a 
tragic  error  perpetuated  by  a  stubborn  and 
arrogant  Executive  bureaucracy,  from  which 
we  should  withdraw  with  a  degree  of  humil- 
ity? Is  the  noble  effort  to  create  world  order 
under  law,  conceived  In  VTVf  II  by  the  Great 
Powers,  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  U.S.  Im- 
perialism? Is  the  Cold  War  to  be  the  per- 
petual condition  of  mankind?  Are  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty,  race,  urban  decay  and  a 
society  which  massively  befouls  Its  own  en- 
vironment to  be  solved,  as  an  example  to 
all  mankind,  or  be  disregarded? 

My  guess  Is  that  these  questions  will  be 
submerged  In  waves  of  rhetoric,  rarely  asked, 
and  never  answered  In  realistic  terms  for 
fear  of  alienating  a  voter.  Yet  they  must  be 
answered  soon  and  adequately.  If  we  are  to 
cope  with  the  present  crisis  of  mankind.  They 
are  each  related  to  the  other,  they  require 
a  political  phlloeophy  as  different  from  the 
present  as  day  from  night,  and  yet  nowhere 


on  the  horizon  does   there  appear  such  a 
phlloeophy. 

I  have  left  until  last  a  few  brief  commente 
about  my  own  program  for  a  solution  in 
Vietnam.  My  previous  remarks  should  have 
made  clear  my  complete  disillusionment  with 
the  course  we  have  followed.  I  regard  that 
course  as  a  compound  of  all  that  is  bad  In 
American  foreign  policy.  Yet  as  responsible 
citizens  we  should  always  try  to  answer  the 
question  "What  would  you  do  If  you  were 
making  the  decisions?" 

Up  until  the  present  time  I  have  always 
felt  that,  although  I  am  a  vocal  dove  In 
criticizing  our  Vietnam  policy,  I  could  fit 
within  the  limits  of  the  concensus  posture  of 
the  President.  I  have  never  advocated  a  U.S. 
pull-out  of  Vietnam.  I  have  never  urged 
turning  the  government  over  to  the  National 
Liberation  Front.  I  consider  our  troops  to 
be  brave  men  doing  an  ugly  Job  In  the  best 
way  they  can.  I  have  accepted  In  good  faith 
the  President's  verbal  Msent  to  the  Geneva 
Accords  as  a  basis  for  negotiations,  his  sup- 
port of  free  elections,  his  wlUlngnese  to  see 
Vietnam  re-unlfled  If  the  people  desire,  feel- 
ing that  these  provided  an  ample  basis  for 
settlement  of  the  conflict.  My  most  radical 
proposals  have  been  for  an  end  to  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  North,  negotiation  with  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  as  well  as  Hanoi,  and 
a  government  elected  In  an  honest  election 
with  every  citizen  free  to  run  and  free  to 
vote. 

The  Iron  logic  of  event  has  convinced  me 
that  I  have  been  naive.  I  believe  now  that 
the  President  has  accepted  In  fact  and  by 
his  actions  the  position  of  those  advisors  who 
urge  a  military  victory  and  the  continuation 
In  power  of  our  hand-picked  generals  as  the 
government  of  South  Vietnam.  I  believe  his 
political  strategy  Is  to  seek  to  win  the  war, 
thus  Justifying  his  course  of  action  and  his 
tremendous  commitment  of  U.S.  resources, 
or  falling  that,  to  Intensify  Vietnam  next 
year  to  a  full-scale  war  In  the  hope  that  he 
win  survive  as  a  war-time  President — none  of 
whom  have  ever  been  defeated — according  to 
his  research. 

I  would  rather  retire  from  politics  than 
support  this  course. 

I  now  call  upon  the  President  to  reverse 
his   position   and  take   the  following  steps: 

(1)  Order  our  half  million  troops,  our 
massive  air  and  naval  fleets,  to  cease  Are 
and  stand  fast.  Announce  to  the  enemy  and 
to  the  world  that  our  soldiers  will  fire  only 
If  flred  upon,  but  If  flred  upon  will  take  all 
steps  necessary  for  their  own  defense. 

(2)  Ask  the  Geneva  Powers  to  re-convene, 
under  call  of  the  co-chairman,  to  a  neutral 


site  In  Asia,  with  the  NaUonal  Liberation 
Front  participating  as  a  belligerent. 

(3)  Participate  In  good  faith  negotiations 
as  long  as  necessary  to  reach  a  settlement, 
making  clear  that  he  wlU  be  guided  by  the 
basic  principle  that  the  future  of  South 
Vietnam  shall  be  determined  by  the  freely- 
expressed  decisions  of  Its  own  people. 

(4)  Insist  that  the  final  agreement  be 
guaranteed  by  the  great  powers,  and  adequate 
enforcement  machinery  provided. 

I  believe  that  these  steps  contain  all  that 
Is  necessary  to  achieve  an  immediate  end  to 
the  war,  and  a  political  settlement  which 
will  satisfy  the  great  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  allows  the  United  States  to 
seize  the  Initiative.  It  builds  upon  the  prece- 
dents of  previous  international  agreements 
relating  to  the  area,  fragile  and  unsatisfac- 
tory as  they  have  been.  It  adheres  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination  of  peoples,  a  cor- 
nerstone of  American  foreign  policy.  It  reme- 
dies the  cardinal  defect  of  Geneva,  the  lack 
of  guarantees  by  the  participants,  so  that 
when  France  failed  to  carry  out  her  obliga- 
tions, the  other  great  powers  would  have 
filled  that  gap.  It  places  the  U.S.  squarely 
back  on  the  side  of  enXorceable  world  law, 
rather  than  as  the  self -proclaimed  policeman 
of  the  world. 

Undoubtedly  there  wUl  be  those  who  will 
say  that  this  course  would  constitute  sur- 
render to  the  enemy.  They  are  completely 
wrong.  It  does  constitute  a  recognition  that 
there  Is  a  military  stalemate  in  Vietnam, 
which  cannot  be  broken  without  the  com- 
mitment of  an  unacceptable  level  of  U.S. 
manpower  and  resources.  It  does  constitute 
a  recognition  that  In  a  war  that  Is  primarily 
political  in  its  nature,  the  course  of  military 
escalation  can  lead  to  unacceptable  possibili- 
ties of  greater  Involvement.  It  may  consti- 
tute a  recognition  that  the  U.S.  made  a  mis- 
take in  seeking  by  clandestine  means  to  sub- 
vert the  Geneva  Agreements  of  1954. 

This  course  will  also  require  that  the  Ad- 
ministration admit  frankly  to  the  American 
people  that  most  South  Vietnamese  feel  that 
this  is  an  anti-colonial  war,  not  a  war  of 
Communist  aggression — that  the  government 
we  are  supporting  has  no  roots  among  the 
people,  and  never  could  have  as  long  as  it 
consUts  of  generals  who  fought  for  the 
French,  and  landholders  and  businessmen 
who  owe  their  wealth  to  the  French — that  all 
Vietnamese  are  Inherently  suspicious  of  the 
Chinese  and  highly  tmlikely  to  serve  as 
lackeys  of  Chinese  Communism — and  that 
the  ootirse  of  Communism  In  Asia  will  be 
determined  more  by  how  honest  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  welfare  of  their  people  the  gov- 


ernment leaders  are  than  by  how  big  their 
armies  are.  All  of  these  requirements  fly  in 
the  face  of  myths  promulgated  by  the  Ad- 
ministration for  several  years. 

But  if  our  real  goals  in  this  tragic  war 
are  what  the  President  claims  they  are — a 
government  of  South  Vietnam  acceptable  to 
Its  ovra  people,  and  a  settlement  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  area  In  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Geneva  Agreements — we  will  achieve 
them  by  the  program  I  am  now  advocating. 
Nor  will  this  cotirse  endanger  the  safety 
of    oiu'    men   In   Vietnam.   If    I    thought   It 
did,  I  would  not  advocate  It.  Our  present 
military  strategy  Is  primarily  that  of  "search 
and  destroy".  Under  this  doctrine  we  go  to 
enormous  effort  to  locate  enemy  concentra- 
tions, exposing  our  troops  to  great  hazards 
and  tremendous  casualties.  Then,  having  lo- 
cated them,  we  rush  our  battalions  to  de- 
stroy them,  almost  Invariably  on  terrain  and 
under  circumstances  favorable  to  the  enemy. 
If,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  military,  I  need  a 
more  warlike  description  of  my  first  point 
than  "cease-flre  and  standfast",  I  would  call 
It  "sit  and  destroy"  rather  than  "search  and 
destroy".  In  other  words,  we  can  select  the 
terrain  favorable  to  otu:  troops,  protect  It  to 
whatever    extent    required,    and    engage    In 
constant  reconnaissance.  If  the  enemy  de- 
sires to  continue  the  fight  they  must  do  It 
under   our   conditions,   concentrating  where 
our  air  and  artillery  can  destroy  them,  rather 
than  the  opposite.  While  I  am  convinced  that 
they   would   accept   the   cease-flre,  I  see   no 
hazards  to  our  troops  remotely  comparable  to 
the  present  situation  If  they  did  not. 

And  the  very  fact  that  a  half  million 
American  troops  sit  permanently  astride 
their  land  compels  them  to  seek  negotia- 
tions. No  other  course  is  possible,  since  we 
cannot  be  removed  by  military  means. 

For  the  U.S.  to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam  by 
its  own  initiative,  and  to  Institute  the  re- 
convening of  the  Geneva  Powers  under  rea- 
sonable prospects  for  successful  negotiations, 
would  have  such  far-reaching  beneflts  as  to 
require  another  speech  to  explore  fully.  How- 
ever, In  order  to  conclude  this  speech  on  an 
optimistic  note,  I  will  mention  four  such 
beneflts. 

First,  it  would  effectively  balance  the  budg- 
et, by  saving  10  to  15  billion  dollars  this 
year.  Second,  It  would  eliminate  the  need  for 
a  Federal  tax  Increase.  Third,  It  would  allow 
for  planning  a  major  attack  on  our  domestic 
problems  In  the  next  fiscal  year.  Fourth,  it 
might  get  both  me  and  President  Johnson  re- 
elected next  year. 

The  last  reason  alone  makes  a  very  strong 
case,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 


SENATE 

Friday,  August  4, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God,  for  a  hallowed  mo- 
ment snatched  from  the  pressing  con- 
cerns of  state,  we  bow  in  reverence  at 
this  wayside  altar  of  prayer. 

We  would  be  still  and  know  that  Thou 
art  God.  Into  Thy  hands  we  commit  our- 
selves and  our  cause.  Frail  and  fallible  as 
we  are,  make  us,  we  beseech  Thee,  the 
Instruments  of  Thy  purpose  in  speeding 
the  day  when  hatred  will  be  conquered 
by  love,  when  fear  will  give  way  to  con- 
fidence, and  when  the  glad  service  of  the 


common  need  will  join  all  men  every- 
where In  one  great  company  of  com- 
rades. 

Against  all  odds  and  obstacles  may 
we  keep  our  love  of  life,  our  delight  In 
friendship,  our  hunger  for  new  knowl- 
edge, our  hatred  of  a  lie,  and  our  in- 
tolerance for  what  our  hearts  tell  us 
is  false  and  degrading.  Quicken  our  love 
of  America  that  we  may  see  the  shining 
glory  of  the  Republic  both  as  a  heritage 
and  a  trust.  We  ask  It  in  the  name  of 
that  One  who  Is  the  truth  and  the  way. 
Amen.  

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, August  3,  1967,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DUR- 
ING SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Man- 
power, and  Poverty  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  permitted 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unsmimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  calendar, 
beginning  with  Order  No.  457.  and  that 
the  calendar  be  considered  In  sequence. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.   (Mr. 
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Spong  In  the  chain.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 


DOCUMENTATION         OF  VESSEL 

"NORTHWIND  ■  AS  A  VESSEL  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH 
COASTWISE  PRIVILEGES 

The  bill  fH.R.  7043*  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
under  which  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  is 
operating  to  cause  the  vessel  Sorthwind, 
owned  by  Wallace  P.  Smith,  Jr..  of  Cen- 
treville,  Md.,  to  be  documented  as  a  ves- 
sel of  the  United  States  with  coastwise 
privileges  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mi.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rbcord  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  471  > ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FanposE  or  the  bill 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  lo  restore  coast- 
wise privileges  to  the  vessel  Northwind. 

tLEASOX  FOR  THE  BILL 

The  vessel  Involved  In  this  legislation  is  34 
feet  long  and  was  built  in  Los  Angeles.  Calif.. 
In  1941.  Subsequent  to  that  date.  It  was 
owned  by  a  Swiss  national,  but  It  is  presently 
owned  by  an  American  citizen.  Under  section 
27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920.  coast- 
wise privileges  are  limited  to  Amerlcan-bullt. 
American- owned,  and  American-operated 
veeaela. 

The  purpose  of  restricting  documentation 
with  coastwise  privileges  to  vessels  built  in 
American  shipyards  Is  to  encourage  ship  con- 
struction In  the  United  States.  It  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  since  1789  to 
reserve  the  coastwise  trade  to  vessels  con- 
structed In  U  S  shlpyairds.  However,  from 
time  to  time  and  under  special  circum- 
stances. Congress  has  passed  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  documentation  of  vessels  for 
use  In  the  domestic  trades  although  the  ves- 
sel was  built  In  a  foreign  country  or  other- 
wise lost  Its  documentation  because  of  a 
transfer  to  foreign  registry.  The  committee 
considers  each  proposal  for  such  documenta- 
tion on  Its  own  merits. 

This  13.82  tons  groes  and  11  tons  net 
vessel  Is  owned  by  Wallace  P  Smith.  Jr  ,  of 
Centrevllle.  Md.  Mr  Smith  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  he  desires  to  use  the  vessel 
to  transport  passengers  and  or  merchandise 
In  conjunction  with  a  summer  camp  he  Is 
connected  with  In  the  vicinity  of  Centrevllle. 
Md.  He  desires  to  redocument  the  vessel  for 
this  purpose. 

In  view  of  the  hardship  that  would  other- 
wise be  Imposed  and  because  of  the  limited 
size  and  employment  of  the  vessel,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  approval  of  the  bill  The 
committee  believes  that  this  exception  Is  of 
such  a  limited  and  restricted  nature  that  It 
win  pose  no  threat  to  the  general  goals  of 
our  coastwise  restrictions  or  to  the  American 
shipbuilding  Industry. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  SHIPPING  ACT 

The  bill  (8.  706  >  to  amend  section  27 
of  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tlOTi  of  the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 


Commerce,  with  an  amendment,  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

That  section  27  of  the  Shipping  Act  (46 
use  826 1  be  amended  by  deleting  the  pres- 
ent section  and  substituting  therefor  the 
following 

■Sec  27  (a)  In  all  proceedings  under  sec- 
tion 22  of  this  Act.  depositions,  written  In- 
terrog.itorie.s.  and  discovery  procedure  shall 
be  available  u.ider  rules  .ind  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
which  rules  and  regulations  shall,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  be  In  conformity  with  the 
rules  applicable  In  civil  proceedings  In  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  Sutes  In  such 
proceedings  the  Commission  may  by  sub- 
pena  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  books,  piipers.  docu- 
ments and  other  evidence,  in  such  manner 
and  to  such  an  extent  as  the  Commission 
may  by  rule  or  regulation  require.  Attend- 
ance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
books,  papers,  documents,  and  other  evl- 
deni^e  In  response  to  subpena  may  be  re- 
quired from  any  place  In  the  United  States 
at  any  def^lgnated  place  of  hearing,  and  per- 
sons so  acting  under  the  direction  of  the 
Commission  and  witnesses  shall,  unless  em- 
ployees of  the  Commission,  be  entitled  to  the 
same  fees  .md  mileage  as  In  the  courts  of  the 
United  S'ates. 

•'ibi  Obedience  to  this  .section  sh.iU.  on 
application  by  the  Commission,  be  enforced 
as  are  orders  of  the  Commission  other  than 
for  the  payment  of  money." 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  would  amend  section  27  of  the  Ship- 
pine  Act.  1916,  lo  empower  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  to  adopt  pretrial 
deposition,  written  interrogatory  and  dis- 
covery procedures  to  be  used  by  parties 
in  hearlng.s  required  by  statute  before 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission. 

Prior  to  1964.  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  utilized  pretrial  discovery 
procedures  pursuant  to  rule  12iki  of  its 
rules  of  practice  and  procedure.  That  rule 
was  patterned  after  rule  34  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  setting  forth 
discovery  authority  for  Federal  district 
courts  in  civil  proceedings.  However.  In 
a  case  in  1964  before  the  US,  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit.  Federal 
Mantime  Cnmmisxinn  v  Anglo-Canadian 
Shipping  Co.,  335  F.  2d  244  '19641,  it 
was  held  that  the  Commission  had  no 
specific  statutory  authority  for  discov- 
ery procedures  and  could  not,  therefore, 
promulgate  rules  for  discovery  and  pro- 
duction of  documents.  In  lieu  of  peti- 
tioning the  Supreme  Court  to  grant  cer- 
tiorari and  reverse  the  decision  of  the 
court  of  appeals,  the  Commission  deter- 
mined that  the  matter  should  be  brout^ht 
to  Conf.;ress  and  specific  authorization 
requested 

Under  existing  procedures,  without  dis- 
covery power,  the  only  recourse  avail- 
able to  a  party — either  a  private  party 
or  the  Commission  itself— seeking  proof 
uf  an  allegation,  is  to  obtain  a  subpena 
requiring  the  respondent  to  produce  at 
a  hearing  every  requested  document  hav- 
ing relevancy  to  the  ca.se  This  is  burden- 
some for  the  respondents,  leads  to  legal 
maneuvering  in  court,  and  may  cause 
production  of  great  quantities  of  files 
and  records  at  the  hearint;.  only  a  portion 
of  which  may  ever  be  offered  in  evidence. 
Furthoimore.  because  subpenas  arc  re- 
turnable at  the  hearing,  delay  is  caused 
by  the  po.ssibillty  of  surprise  and  the  ne- 
cessity to  postpone  the  proceedings  for 
examination  of  documents. 


The  deposition  and  discovery  process 
avoids  such  delays  by  enabling  a  litigat- 
ing party  to  examine  witnesses  and  re- 
view books,  documents,  and  records  of 
another  party,  before  trial,  and  copy 
those  which  have  evidentiary  value. 

Procedures  for  prehearing  deposition 
and  discovery  in  Federal  district  courts 
have  existed  since  1948.  under  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  and  experience 
has  shown  that  these  procedures  have 
well  served  the  Interest  of  justice  and 
equity.  The  deposition  and  di.scovery  au- 
thority given  to  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  under  this  propo.sed  legisla- 
tion would  be  similar  to  the  deposition 
and  discovei-y  authority  now  available  to 
parties  in  civil  proceedings  in  the  Fed- 
eral dLstrict  courts. 

The  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  chaired  by  Circuit  Judge 
E.  Barrett  Prettyman.  in  its  report.  Sen- 
ate Document  No.  24,  88th  Congress, 
urged  increa.sed  use  of  pretrial  discov- 
ery in  administrative  proceedings,  point- 
ing out  that  such  procedures  would — 

First.  Guarantee  fair  treatment  of  the 
parties; 

Second.  Accelerate  hearincs  by  elimi- 
nating excessive  continuances  which  fre- 
quently result  from  surprise  when  evi- 
dence is  first  introduced  at  hearings; 
and 

Third.  Render  existintr  pretrial  de- 
vices more  meaningful  and  effective. 

Prior  to  1964  when  the  Commission 
used  pretrial  procedures  under  its  rule 
12ik>  the  examiner  and  parties  were 
generally  successful  in  reaching  volun- 
tary agreements  on  production  of  docu- 
ments, without  serious  delays  due  to 
disputes  and  litigation  However,  in 
Commission  proceedings  since  1964, 
there  have  been  delays  and  postpone- 
ments which  might  have  been  avoided 
or  reduced  if  pretrial  discovery  proce- 
dures had  been  available.  In  a  number 
of  cases  there  were  long  delays  because 
of  refusal  to  comply  with  subpenas  re- 
quiring subsequent  court  action. 

Other  agencies  including  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  Federal 
Power  Commission.  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  and  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  have  prehearing  discov- 
ery procedures  similar  to  that  which 
would  be  authorized  by  this  proposed 
legislation. 

A  fair  procedure  for  prehearing  dep- 
osition would  streamline  and  expedite 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  proceed- 
ings without  impinging  upon  the  rights 
of  the  parties  regulated  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  excerpts  from  the  commit- 
tee rep<jrt  on  S.  706  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows; 

Agency  Comments 
Federal  M.vrjtime  Commission, 

OmcE  or  the  Ch.mr.m.'^n, 

May  5,  1967. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  M.^cntscn. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Commerce, 
V  ."?    Senate, 
Waffhtngton,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairma.n:  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  February  1,  1967,  asking  for  com- 
ment on  .S.  706,  a  bill  to  amend  section  27 
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of  the  Shipping  Act.  1916,  we  are  happy  to 
furnish   the  following: 

The  proposed  bill  would  empower  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  to  adopt  pre- 
trial discovery  procedures.  Prior  to  1964,  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  was  utilizing 
pre-trial  discovery  pursuant  to  Its  Rule 
12iki.  The  need  for  clear  statutory  author- 
ization for  such  discovery  procedures,  how- 
ever, arose  as  a  result  of  a  decision  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit  In  Federal  Maritime  Commissioii  v. 
Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Company.  335  F. 
2d  244  (1964).  That  decision  held  that  the 
Commission  could  not  promulgate  rules  for 
discovery  and  production  of  documents.  In 
lieu  of  seeking  a  grant  of  certiorari  and  re- 
versal of  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
It  was  determined  that  the  feeling  of  the 
Congress  should  be  ascertained  and  that 
clear  statutory  authorization  should  be  ob- 
tained. 

Tlie  Federal  Maritime  Commission  has  al- 
ways sought  to  streamline  and  expedite  pro- 
ceedings whenever  to  do  so  would  not  Inter- 
fere with  performance  of  regular  functions 
and  responsibilities  and  would  not  Impinge 
upon  the  rights  of  segments  of  the  Industry 
regulated.  To  this  end,  promulgation  of  rules 
of  procedure  for  pre-hearlng  deposition  and 
discovery  would  be  consistent.  The  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  providing  for  pre- 
trial discovery  procedures  have  without  doubt 
well  served  the  Interests  of  Justice  and 
equity.  Applicability  of  the  same  practices  In 
agency  proceedings  Is  obvious. 

Under  present  conditions,  hearings  and 
investigations  undergo  considerable  delay 
while  parties  spar  over  production  of  ma- 
terials. Not  infrequently  hearings  must  be 
spread  over  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
In  situations  In  which  the  delay  could  be 
abbreviated  through  the  use  of  pre-trial  dis- 
covery practices.  The  Increasing  delay,  ex- 
pense, and  complexity  attendant  upon  ad- 
ministrative hearings  In  which  vast  records 
are  complied  has  been  a  matter  of  growing 
concern.  In  all  probability,  pre-trial  dis- 
covery would  reduce  the  size  of  the  adminls. 
trat'.ve  records  while  at  the  same  time  Insur- 
ing that  relevant  material  up)on  which 
administrative  review  may  bear  Is  included. 
The  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States  has  contended  that  Increased 
use  of  discovery  rules  would  (1)  guarantee 
fair  treatment  of  the  parties,  (2)  accelerate 
hearings  by  eliminating  excess  continuances 
which  frequently  result  from  surprise  when 
evidence  Is  first  Introduced  at  hearings,  and 
(3^  render  existing  pre-trial  devices  more 
meaningful  and  effective. 

Accordingly,  the  federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission recommends  that  Congress  act  favor- 
ably upon  S.  706. 

The   Bureau   of   the   Budget   has   advised 
that   there   would   be   no   objection    to   the 
submission   of   this  letter  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Harllee, 

Rear  Admiral, 
VS.  Navy  (Retired).  Chairman. 

Office  of  the  Sfcrbtary 

OF  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C..  May  IS.  1967. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnttson, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Commerce, 
U.S.  Senate.  Wa.<:hington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Reference  Is  made 
to  your  request  for  the  views  of  this  De- 
partment on  S.  706,  a  bill  to  amend  section 
27  of  the  Shipping  Act.  1916. 

The  proposed  bill  woiUd  empower  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  to  adopt  pre-trial 
discovery  procedures  along  with  Its  exist- 
ing power  to  Issue  subpoenas  In  adjudicatory 
proceedings  under  section  22  of  the  Shipping 
Act.  The  need  for  this  bUl  apparently  stems 
from  the  ambiguity  of  the  present  statutory 


authority  of  the  Commission  to  Issue  rules 
for  discovery  and  production  of  documents. 

The  other  regulatory  agencies:  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  presently  have 
similar  authority  that  S.  706  would  give  to 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission.  It  would 
appear  that  the  procedural  technique  of 
discovery  should  facilitate  adjudicatory  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Commission  and  con- 
tribute to  a  fair  and  speedy  resolution  of 
cases.  For  these  reasons,  the  Department 
would  support  this  legislation. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submis- 
sion of  this  report  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Committee. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  L.  Sweeney, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs. 

General  Counsel  op  the  Depart- 
ment OF  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  8, 1967. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Macnuson, 
Chairman,  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  this  Depart- 
ment with  respect  to  S.  706,  a  bill  to  amend 
section  27  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916. 

The  bin  would  amend  section  27  of  the 
Shipping  Act,  1916  (46  U.S.C.  826)  by  deleting 
the  present  section  and  substituting  a  new 
one  which  would  empower  the  commission  to 
adopt  pretrial  discovery  procedures  along 
with  its  existing  power  to  Issue  subpoenas  In 
all  adjudicatory  proceedings  under  section 
22  of  that  Act,  which  provides  that  any  per- 
son may  file  with  the  board  (now  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission),  a  sworn  complaint 
setting  forth  any  violation  of  the  Act  by  a 
common  carrier  by  water,  or  other  person 
subject  to  this  Act,  and  asking  reparation  for 
the  Injury,  If  any,  caused  thereby.  The  new 
section  would  provide  that  depositions  and 
discovery  shall  be  available  and  would  permit 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  by  sub- 
poena to  compel  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  books,  papers,  documents, 
and  other  evidence.  In  such  manner  and  to 
such  an  extent  as  the  Commission  may  by 
rule  or  regulation  require.  Attendance  of 
witnesses  In  response  to  subpoena  would  be 
required  from  any  place  In  the  United  States 
at  any  designated  place  of  hearing,  and  the 
witnesses  so  acting  would  be  entitled  to  the 
same  fees  and  mileage  as  In  the  courts  of  the 
United  States.  Subsection  (b)  would  provide 
that  obedience  to  this  section  would  on  ap- 
plication by  the  Commission  be  enforced  as 
are  orders  of  the  Commission  other  than  for 
the  payment  of  money. 

The  need  for  clear  statutory  authorization 
for  discovery  arose  as  a  result  of  the  decision 
In  Federal  Maritime  Commission  v.  Anglo- 
Canadian  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.  et  al.  335  F2d 
255  (1964).  In  that  case  the  Court  held  that 
Rule  12(k)  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission's Rules  of  Practice,  which  provided 
for  discovery  and  production  of  documents, 
was  Invalid  because  It  lacked  a  proper  statu- 
tory basis. 

We  would  recommend  favorable  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  Inasmuch  as  It  would  provide 
a  means  of  developing  facts,  encouraging 
settlements,  limiting  Issues,  and  lessening 
the  expense  of  litigation.  This  authority 
would  be  similar  to  existing  authority  of 
other  regulatory  agencies. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  report  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  E.  Giles, 
General  Counsel. 


Comptroller  General 

OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES, 

Washington,  DC,  February  16, 1967. 
B-158610. 

Hon.  Wareen  G.  Macnuson, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Commerce, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  In  reference 
to  your  letter  of  February  1,  19ti7.  requesting 
our  comments  on  S.  706,  a  bill  to  amend 
section  27  of  the  Shipping  Act,  46  U.S.C.  826. 
The  amendment  would  empower  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  to  adopt  pretrial  dis- 
covery procedures  along  with  its  existing 
power  to  issue  subpoenas  In  certain  adjudica- 
tory proceedings. 

We  have  no  special  Information  that  would 
assist   In   the   consideration   of   S.   706,   and 
therefore  have  no  comment  to  offer. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  H.  Wettzel, 
Assistant  Comptroller  General 

of  the  United  States. 

Changes  in  Existing  Law 
In  compliance  with  subsection  4  of  rule 
XXIX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill  are 
shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to 
be  omitted  is  enclosed  In  black  brackets, 
new  matter  Is  printed  In  Italic  and  existing 
law  m  which  no  change  Is  proposed  Is  shown 
In  reman)  : 

SHIPPING    ACT,    1916 

(39  Stat,  728,  Chapter  451,  approved  Sept.  7, 

1916) 

.  •  •  •  • 

Sec.  26.  The  board  shall  have  power,  and 
It  shall  be  its  duty  whenever  complaints  shall 
be  made  to  It.  to  investigate  the  action  of 
any  foreign  Government  with  respect  to  the 
privileges  afforded  and  burdens  Imposed 
upon  vessels  of  the  United  SUtes  engaged  In 
foreign  trade,  whenever  It  shall  appear  that 
the  laws,  regulations,  or  practices  of  any 
foreign  Government  operate  In  such  a  man- 
ner that  vessels  of  the  United  States  are  not 
accorded  equal  privileges  in  foreign  trade 
with  vessel  of  such  foreign  countries  or  ves- 
sels of  other  foreign  countries,  either  In  trade 
to  or  from  the  ports  of  such  foreign  country 
or  in  respect  of  the  passage  or  tranjsportation 
through  such  foreign  country  of  passengers 
or  goods  intended  for  shipment  or  transpor- 
tation In  such  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
either  to  or  from  ports  of  such  foreign  coun- 
try or  to  or  from  ports  of  other  foreign  coun- 
tries. It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to 
report  the  results  of  Its  investigation  to  the 
President  with  Its  recommendations  and  the 
President  Is  hereby  authorized  and  empow- 
ered to  secure  by  diplomatic  action  equal 
privileges  for  vessels  of  the  United  States 
engaged  In  such  foreign  trade.  And  If  by 
such  diplomatic  action  the  President  shall 
be  unable  to  secure  such  equal  privileges, 
then  the  President  shall  advise  Congress  as 
to  the  facts  and  his  conclusions  by  a  special 
message.  If  deemed  Important  in  the  public 
Interest,  In  order  that  proper  action  may  be 
taken  thereon. 

[Sec.  27.  That  for  the  purpose  of  Investi- 
gating alleged  violations  of  this  Act.  the 
board  may  by  subpoena  compel  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
books,  papers,  documents,  and  other  evidence 
from  any  place  In  the  United  States  at  any 
designated  place  of  hearing.  Subpoenas  may 
be  signed  by  any  commissioner,  and  oaths  or 
affirmations  may  be  administered,  witnesses 
examined,  and  evidence  received  by  any  com- 
missioner or  examiner,  or,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  board,  by  any  person  authorized 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  State,  Territory,  District,  or  possession 
thereof  to  administer  oaths.  Persons  so  act- 
ing under  the  direction  of  the  board  and 
witnesses  shall,  unless  employees  of  the 
board,  be  entitled  to  the  same  fees  and  mile- 
age as  In  the  coiu-ta  of  the  United  States. 
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Obedience  to  tiny  such  subpoena  shall,  on 
application  by  the  board,  be  enforced  as  are 
orders  of  the  board  other  than  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money  .1 

Sec.  27.  (a)  /n  all  proceedings  under  sec- 
tion 22  Of  tMa  Act,  depositions,  written  in- 
terrogatories and  discovery  procedure  shall 
he  available  under  rules  and  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Federal  Manttme  Commission, 
which  rules  and  regulations  ihall,  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  be  in  conformity  icith  the 
rules  applicable  in  civil  proceedings  in  the 
district  courU  of  the  United  States.  In  such 
proceedings,  the  Comrnission  may  by  sub- 
poena compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  boohs,  papers,  docu- 
ments, and  other  evidence,  in  such  manner 
and  to  such  an  extent  as  the  Commission 
may  by  rule  or  regulation  require.  Attendance 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  books, 
papers,  documents,  arid  other  evidence  in 
response  to  subpoena  may  be  required  from 
any  place  in  the  United  States  at  any  desig- 
nated place  of  hearing,  and  persons  so  acting 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commission  and 
toitnesse*  shall,  unless  employees  of  the  Com- 
mission, be  entitled  to  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  as  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Obedience  to  this  section  shall,  on 
application  by  the  Commission,  be  enforced 
as  are  orders  of  the  Commission  other  than 
for  the  payment  of  money. 

Sec.  28.  That  no  person  shall  be  excused 
on  the  ground  that  It  may  tend  to  Incrimi- 
nate him  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or  for- 
feiture, from  attending  and  testifying  or  pro- 
ducing books,  papers,  documents,  and  other 
evidence.  In  obedience  to  the  subpoena  of 
the  board  or  of  any  court  In  any  proceeding 
based  upon  or  growing  out  of  any  alleged 
violation  of  this  Act:  but  no  natural  person 
shall  be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  pen- 
alty or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any 
transaction,  matter,  or  thing  as  to  which,  in 
obedience  to  a  subpoena  and  under  oath, 
he  may  so  testify  or  produce  evidence,  ex- 
cept that  no  person  shall  be  exempt  from 
prosecution  and  punishment  for  perjury 
committed  In  so  testifying 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  agreelne;  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  aiirreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 


AGRICULTURAL   PRODUCERS   MAR- 
KETING ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  109>  to  control  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  associations  of  such  pro- 
ducers, and  for  other  purposes  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enactiriK 
clause  and  Insert : 

That  this  Act  shall  be  known  as  the  Agri- 
cultural Fair  Practices  .Kct  of  1967. 

LBGISLATTW  rTNDINOS  AND  DEC1J»RAT10N  OF 
POLICY 

Sec.  2.  Agricultural  products  are  produced 
In  the  United  Starps  by  miny  Individual 
farmers  and  ranchers  scattered  throughout 
the  various  States  of  the  Nation  Such  prod- 
ucts in  fresh  or  proces.ied  form  move  In  larg*" 
part  In  the  channels  of  Interstate  and  forelirn 
commerce,  and  such  prod'icts  which  do  not 
move  in  these  ch'-nneli  directly  burden  r^r 
affect  Interstate  commerce  The  etflclent  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  igrlciiltural  prod- 
ucts by  farmers  and  ranchers  Is  of  vital  con- 
cern to  their  welfare  and  to  the  genera! 
economy  of  the  N\t!on  Because  agricultural 
products   are   produced    by   numerous    Indi- 


vidual farmers,  the  marketing  and  bargain- 
ing position  of  individual  farmers  will  be 
adversely  atlected  unless  they  are  free  to  Join 
together  or  not  to  Jum  together  in  coopera- 
tive organlz<itions  as  authorized  by  law  In- 
terference with  these  rights  is  contrary  to 
the  public  interest  and  adversely  atlects  the 
free  and  orderly  flow  of  gocKls  In  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce. 

It  Is,  therefore,  declared  to  be  the  j)ollcy 
of  Congress  and  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
establish  standards  of  fair  practices  req\ilred 
of  handlers  and  associations  of  producers  In 
their  dealings  In  agricultural  products. 

OEriNmoNS 

Sec.  3.  When  used  in  this  Act — 

lai  The  term  'handler'"  means  any  per- 
son engaged  In  the  business  or  practice  of  ( 1 ) 
acquiring  agricultural  products  from  pro- 
ducers or  associations  of  producers  for  proc- 
essing or  sale:  |2)  grading,  packaging,  han- 
dling, storing,  or  processing  agricultural 
produces  received  from  producers  or  asso- 
ciations of  producers:  (3)  contracting  or  ne- 
gotiating contracts  or  other  arrangements, 
written  or  oral,  with  producers  or  associa- 
tions of  producers  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
duction or  marketing  of  any  agricultural 
product;  or  (4)  acting  as  an  agent  or  broker 
for  a  handler  In  the  performance  of  any 
function  or  act  specified  In  clause  (1),  (2), 
or   (3)    of  this  paragraph 

lb)  The  term  "producer"  means  a  person 
engaged  in  the  production  of  agricultural 
products  as  a  farmer,  planter,  rancher,  dairy- 
man, fruit,  vegetable,  or  nut  grower. 

to  The  term  "association  of  producers" 
means  any  association  of  producers  of  agri- 
cultural products  engaged  In  marketing,  bar- 
gaining, shipping,  or  processing  as  defined  In 
section  15(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act  of  1929,  as  amended  (49  Stat.  317:  12 
use.  1141J(a)  ),  or  In  sectloi.  1  of  the  Act, 
entitled  "an  Act  to  authorize  association  of 
producers  of  agricultural  products,"  ap- 
proved February  18,  1922  (42  Stat.  388:  7 
use.  291). 

(d)  The  term  "person"  Includes  Individ- 
uals, partnerships,  corporations,  and  asso- 
ciations. 

(e)  The  term  "agricultural  products"  shall 
not  Include  cotton  or  tobacco  or  their 
products. 

PROHIBm:D    PRACTICES 

Sec  4.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  han- 
dler or  association  of  producers  knowingly  to 
engage  or  permit  any  employee  or  agent  to 
engage  In  the  following  practices: 

la)  To  coerce  any  producer  In  the  exercise 
of  his  right  to  Join  and  belong  to  or  to  re- 
frain from  Joining  or  belonging  to  an  as.so- 
clation  of  producers,  or  to  refuse  to  deal  with 
any  producer  because  of  the  exercise  of  his 
right  to  Join  and  belong  to  such  an  associa- 
tion; or 

(b)  To  discriminate  against  any  producer 
with  respect  to  price,  quantity,  quality,  or 
other  terms  of  purchase,  acqul.-ltlon.  or  other 
handling  of  agricultural  products  because  of 
his  membership  !n  an  association  of  produc- 
ers: or 

(c)  To  coerce  or  Intimidate  any  producer 
or  other  person  to  enter  Into,  maintain, 
breach,  cancel,  or  terminate  a  membership 
agreement  or  marketing  contract  with  an  as- 
sixlation  of  producers  or  a  contract  with  a 
handler;  or 

(di  To  pay  or  loan  money,  give  any  thing 
of  value,  or  offer  any  other  Inducement  or 
reward  to  a  producer  for  refusing  to  or  ceas- 
ing to  beljng  to  an  association  of  producer."?. 
or  for  terminating  an  agreement  with  a  han- 
dler; or 

le)  To  make  fal.se  reports  about  the 
finances,  management,  or  activities  of  asso- 
ciations of  producers  or  handlers;  or 

'  f  p  To  con.splre.  combine,  agree  or  arrange 
with  a:iv  i.-thcr  person  to  ilo.  or  aid  I'r  abet 
tho  cioing  of.  any  act  made  unlawful  by  this 
Act. 


DISCLAIMER  OT  INTENTION  TO  PROHIBIT  NORMAL 
DEALING 

Sec.  5  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  prevent 
handlers  and  producers  from  selecting  their 
customers  and  suppliers  for  any  reason  other 
than  a  producer's  membership  In  an  associa- 
tion of  producers,  nor  prevent  handlers  and 
producers  from  dealing  with  one  another  In- 
dividually on  a  direct  basis,  nor  require  a 
handler  to  deal  with  an  association  of  pro- 
ducers. 

BNTORCEMENT 

Sec.  6  (a)  Whenever  any  handler  or  asso- 
ciation of  producers  has  engaged  or  there 
are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  any 
handler  or  association  of  producers  Is  about 
to  engage  In  any  act  or  practice  prohibited 
by  section  4,  a  civil  action  for  preventive 
relief.  Including  an  application  for  a  perma- 
nent or  temporary  injunction,  restraining 
order,  or  other  order,  may  be  Instituted  by 
the  person  aggrieved  In  any  action  com- 
menced pursuant  hereto,  the  court.  In  its 
discretion,  may  allow  the  prevailing  party  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fee  as  part  of  the  costs. 
No  restraining  order  or  preliminary  Injunc- 
tion shall  issue  except  upon  the  giving  of  se- 
curity by  the  applicant.  In  such  sum  as  the 
court  deems  proper,  for  the  payment  of  such 
costs  and  damages  as  may  be  incurred  or 
suffered  by  any  party  who  Is  found  to  have 
been  wrongfully  enjoined  or  restrained. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any 
handler,  group  of  handlers,  or  association  of 
producers  has  engaged  in  any  act  or  practice 
prohibited  by  section  4.  lie  may  request 
the  Attorney  General  to  bring  civil  action  In 
his  behalf  In  the  appropriate  district  court 
of  the  United  States  by  filing  with  it  a  com- 
plaint ( 1 1  setting  forth  facts  pertaining  to 
such  act  or  practice,  and  (2)  requesting  such 
preventive  relief.  Including  an  application 
for  a  permanent  or  temporary  Injunction,  re- 
straining order,  or  other  order  against  the 
handler,  handlers,  or  association  of  produc- 
ers responsible  for  such  acts  or  practices. 
Up)on  receipt  of  such  request,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  Immediately  file  such  com- 
plaint. 

(c)  Any  person  Injured  In  his  business  or 
property  by  reason  of  any  violation  of.  or 
combination  or  conspiracy  to  violate,  any 
provision  of  section  4  of  this  Act  may  sue 
therefor  In  the  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  States  without  respect  to  the 
amount  in  controversy,  and  shall  recover 
damages  sustained.  In  any  action  commenced 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  court  may 
allow  the  prevailing  party  a  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee  as  a  part  of  the  costs.  Any  ac- 
tion to  enforce  any  cause  of  action  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  forever  barred  unless 
commenced  within  two  years  after  the  cause 
of  action  accrued 

(d)  The  district  courts  of  the  United  St?.tes 
shall  have  Jurl.sdlctlon  of  proceedings  in- 
stituted pursuant  to  thl.=  section  and  .shall 
exercise  the  same  without  regard  to  whether 
the  aggrieved  party  shall  have  exhau.sted 
any  administrative  or  other  remedies  that 
may  be  provided  by  law 

(e)  The  foregoing  provisions  shall  not  be 
construed  to  deprive  the  proper  State  courts 
of  Jurisdiction 

sEPAR*Bn.rrY 

Sec.  7.  If  any  provision  of  thl.s  .\ct  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances Is  held  Invalid,  the  v.n'ldity  of  the 
remainder  of  the  .^ct  and  ff  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  other  persons  and  cir- 
cumstances .shall  net  be  affected  thereby. 

Mr.  ATKEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 6,  1965.  at  the  beelnnlne  of  the  89th 
Congress  I  Introduced  a  bill,  S.  109.  aimed 
at  protecting  the  rights  of  farmers  to 
loin  cooperatives  without  fear  of  any 
subsequent    retaliatory  action  by  buyers 
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simply    because    of    their    membership 
status. 

The  bill  was  distributed  widely,  and 
was  studied  carefully,  and  discussed  by 
all  concerned.  On  June  14,  15,  and  16, 
1966,  almost  a  year  and  a  half  after  in- 
troduction, hearings  were  held  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Research 
and  General  Legislation. 

Subsequently,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
suggestions  received  during  the  hearings, 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute was  developed  and  submitted  to  the 
committee  for  Its  consideration.  The  sub- 
committee conducted  hearings  on  the 
substitute  on  September  28,  1966.  Wit- 
nesses representing  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  recommended  several 
amendments  at  these  hearings,  which 
were  incorporated  in  the  new  S.  109  in- 
troduced by  me  in  the  90th  Congress  on 
January  11, 1967. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Re- 
search and  General  Legislation  conduct- 
ed hearings  on  the  current  bill  on  May 
2, 4.  and  11,  1967.  All  hearings  have  been 
printed. 

The  measure  before  the  Congress  to- 
day is  the  result  of  intensive  study  and 
careful  deliberation.  Witnesses  were  in 
general  agreement  In  favoring  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  bill,  but  differed  as  to 
the  mechanics  and  language  by  which 
those  objectives  could  be  achieved.  Many 
proposals  were  advanced  and  all  of  them 
carefully  considered  by  the  subcommit- 
tee and  by  the  committee.  The  committee 
has  recommended  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  which  it  believes 
will  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
most  effectively ;  makes  it  clear  that  nor- 
mal and  proper  dealings  not  designed  to 
restrict  the  producer's  freedom  of  choice 
are  not  prohibited;  and  is  fair  to  pro- 
ducers, associations  of  producers,  han- 
dlers, and  any  others  who  may  be  af- 
fected by  its  provisions. 

This  bill  is  important  to  the  freedom 
of  our  farmers  and  to  the  future  of  agri- 
culture. It  is  designed  to  protect  the  agri- 
cultural producer's  right  to  decide,  free 
from  improp)er  pressures,  whether  or  not 
he  wishes  to  belong  to  a  marketing  or 
bargaining  association. 
It  consists  of  seven  sections. 
Section  1  provides  a  short  title,  the 
"Agricultural  Fair  Practices  Act  of  1967." 
Section  2  contains  a  legislative  find- 
ing that  interference  with  the  rights  of 
farmers  to  join  together  or  not  to  join 
together  in  cooperatives  adversely  affects 
Interstate  and  foreign  commerce;   and 
declares  the  policy  of  establishing  fair 
practices  for  handlers  and  associations. 
Section    3    defines    "handler."    "pro- 
ducer." association  of  producers,"  "per- 
son." and  "agricultural  products." 

Section  4  prohibits  coercion,  discrim- 
ination, intimidation,  bribery,  false- 
hood, and  conspiracy  designed  to  in- 
fluence a  producer's  election  as  to  join- 
ing a  cooperative  or  otherwise  marketing 
his  produce. 

Section  5  is  a  disclaimer  of  any  in- 
tent to  prohibit  proper  dealings  between 
producers  and  handlers  or  to  compel 
dealings  between  handlers  and  associa- 
tions. 

Section  6  provides  for  enforcement 
through  injunction  on  the  application  of 


the  aggrieved  party  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  or  through  actions  for  com- 
pensatory damages. 

Section  7  provides  for  separability  in 
case  of  any  provision  Is  held  invalid. 

Because  of  the  Increasing  concentra- 
tion of  the  marketing  and  distribution  of 
agricultural  products  in  the  htinds  of 
fewer  buyers,  most  farmers  feel  very 
strongly  that  they  should  have  the  right 
to  organize  and  compete  without  fear  of 
reprisal  or  of  unfair  trade  practices. 
They  believe  that  the  wider  use  of  con- 
tract marketing  has  created  a  greater 
need  for  the  strengthening  of  their  own 
bargaining  position  in  order  to  secure 
prices  and  other  benefits  which  they  feel, 
and  rightly  so,  they  are  entitled  to.  The 
bill  provides  farmers  with  an  opportu- 
nity to  improve  their  own  lot  through 
their  own  action.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
474) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SHORT   EXPLANATION 

This  bill  Is  designed  to  protect  the  agricul- 
tural producer's  right  to  decide,  free  from 
Improper  pressures,  whether  or  not  he  wishes 
to  belong  to  a  marketing  or  bargaining  asso- 
ciation. It  consists  of  seven  sections  providing 
as  follows: 

Section  1.  Short  title  "Agricultural  Fair 
Practices  Act." 

Section  2.  Legislative  findings  and  declara- 
tion of  policy. 

Section  3.  Definitions  of  "handler,"  "pro- 
ducer," "association  of  producers,"  "person" 
and  "agricultural  products"  (the  last  defini- 
tion excluding  cotton  and  tobacco  from  the 
blU). 

Section  4.  Prohibition  of  coercion,  dis- 
crimination, intimidation,  bribery,  falsehood, 
and  conspiracy  designed  to  Infiuence  a  pro- 
ducer's election  as  to  joining  a  cooperative  or 
otherwise  marketing  bis  produce. 

Section  5.  Disclaimer  of  any  intent  to  pro- 
hibit proper  dealings  between  producers  and 
handlers  or  to  compel  dealings  between  han- 
dlers and  associations. 

Section  6.  Enforcement  through  injunction 
on  the  application  of  the  aggrieved  party  or 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  through  ac- 
tions for  compensatory  damages. 

Section  7.  Separability  in  case  of  any  pro- 
vision is  held  Invalid. 

COMMrrTEE   CONSIDERATION 

A  similar  bill  by  the  same  number,  S.  109, 
was  Introduced  in  the  89th  Congress  on 
January  6,  1965.  Hearings  were  held  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Research  and 
General  Legislation  on  June  14,  15.  and  16, 
1966.  Subsequent  to  those  hearings  and  as  a 
result  of  the  suggestions  received  at  them  an 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was 
developed  and  submitted  to  the  committee 
for  Its  consideration.  The  Subcommittee  on 


Agricultural  Research  and  General  Ijegisla- 
tlon  conducted  hearings  on  the  substitute  on 
September  28,  1966.  Witnesses  representing 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  recommended 
three  amendments  at  the  hearing;  and  those 
amendments  were  Incorpwrated  In  the  sub- 
stitute and  introduced  as  S.  109  In  the  90th 
Congress.  The  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Research  and  General  Legislation  conducted 
hearings  on  the  current  bill  on  May  2,  4,  and 
11,  1967.  All  hearings  have  been  printed. 

Witnesses  were  In  general  agreement  in 
favoring  the  objectives  of  the  bill,  but  dif- 
fered as  to  the  mechanics  and  language  by 
which  those  objectives  could  be  achieved. 
Many  proposals  were  advanced  and  all  of 
them  were  carefully  studied  by  the  subcom- 
mittee and  by  the  committee.  The  committee 
has  recommended  an  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  which  It  believes  will 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  bill  more  effec- 
tively than  would  the  original  text;  makes  it 
clear  that  normal  and  proper  dealings  not 
designed  to  restrict  the  producer's  freedom  of 
choice  are  not  prohibited;  and  Is  fair  to  pro- 
ducers, associations  of  producers,  handlers, 
and  any  others  who  may  be  affected  by  the 
bill. 

The  following  sectlon-by-sectlon  explana- 
tion of  the  committee  amendment  describes 
In  further  detail  some  of  the  matters  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  In  connection  with 
the  various  sections  of  the  bill. 


AMENDMENT    OF    THE    FOOD    AND 
AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2126)  to  amend  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
before  the  Senate,  S.  2126,  is  a  bill  I  in- 
troduced earlier  this  year.  I  am  glad  that 
its  adoption  has  been  recommended  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
and  I  appreciate  the  attention  it  has 
received  from  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  [Mr.  Hol- 
land], from  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  [Mr.  Ellender],  and  by  the 
members  of  the  committee,  with  whom  I 
have  served  and  who  are  friends  of  the 
farmers  and  understand  their  problems. 

The  bill  is  directed  to  farmowners  who 
are  displaced  when  their  land  is  taken  by 
an  agency  having  the  right  of  eminent 
domain.  When  a  farm  is  taken  for  a 
reservoir,  or  road  or  other  public  purpose, 
the  owner  must  move  and  acquire  a 
farm  in  a  new  location  if  he  is  to  con- 
tinue farming.  I  know  it  has  always  been 
the  intention  of  the  Committees  on  Agri- 
culture and,  I  am  sure  of  the  Congress, 
that  these  displaced  farmowners  be 
enabled  to  reestablish  their  farm  opera- 
tion without  undue  hardship.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  provided  that  the  farm 
allotments  can  be  transferred  in  such 
cases. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is  In 
the  process  of  acquiring  lands  in  Ken- 
tucky for  the  Between-the-Lakes  Rec- 
reation Area.  During  the  course  of  these 
acquisitions  it  appeared  that  a  provision 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965 
failed  to  pro^'ide  clear  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  enable  dis- 
placed farmowners  to  participate  in  the 
cropland  adjustment  program  on  their 
new  farms.  The  purpose  of  S.  2126  is  to 
provide  this  authority — that  is,  to  make 
elipible  for  the  cropland  adjustment  pro- 
frram  land  acquired  by  farmers  who  have 
had  to  move,  without  waiting  for  the  3- 
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year  period  following  acquisition  other- 
wise required  by  the  act  of  1965. 

Congressman  Frank  A.  Stubblefield 
of  the  First  Congressional  District  of 
Kentuclcy.  which  includes  the  area  Be- 
tween-the-Lakes,  introduced  a  similar 
bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  H  R 
2375,  which  was  approved  July  17  by  the 
House  Committee  on  A^iriculture.  on 
which  he  serves.  I  want  to  say  that  he 
discussed  this  problem  with  me,  and 
acknowledge  his  initiative  in  helping  to 
resolve  the  problem — which  is  Important 
to  the  farm  operations  of  those  affected 
by  the  provision 

The  bill  has  been  approved  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  I  am  glad 
to  recommend  its  adoption  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  475),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
blU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OP    THE    BILL 

This  bill  would  mike  a  farm  acqtiired  to 
replace  one  transferred  'o  ar.  agency  having 
the  right  of  eminent  clLmain  eligible  for  the 
cropland  adjustment  proKram,  even  though 
It  had  been  acquired  during  the  previous 
3  years. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

S  2126 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the,  Vnited  States  of 
Avxerica  in  Congre-m  assfmblcd.  That  section 
602(al  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1985  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence  "The  foregoing 
provision  shall  not  prevent  a  producer  from 
placing  an  eligible  farm  In  the  program  If 
the  farm  was  acquired  by  the  pnxlucer  to  re- 
place a  farm  from  which  he  waa  displaced  be- 
cause of  Its  acquisition  by  any  Federal. 
State,  or  other  agency  having  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  " 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  ECONOVHC 
OPPORTUNITY  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1657 >  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary*  of  Agriculture 
to  make  indemnity  payments  to  dairy 
farmers  who  are  directed  to  remove  their 
milk  from  commercial  markets  because 
it  contains  residues  of  chemicals  regis- 
tered and  approved  for  use  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

That  the  Secretary  of  .Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  indemnity  payments,  at 
a  fair  market  value,  to  dairy  farmers  who 
have  been  directed  since  January  1.  1964.  to 
remove  their  milk  from  commercial  markets 
because  It  contained  residues  of  chemicals 
registered  and  approved  for  use  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  at  the  time  of  such  use 
Such  indemnity  payments  shall  continue 
to  each  dairy  farmer  until  he  has  been  re- 
Instated  and  Is  again  allowed  to  dispose  of 
his  milk  on  commercial  markets 

Sec.  2.  There  Is   hereby  authorized   to  be 


appropriated  su;h  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
tn  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 

Sfc  i  The  authority  granted  under  this 
Act  shall  expire  on  June  30.  1968. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
1  No.  476 ' ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  bill  would  extend  to  June  30  1968.  the 
authority  of  the  Secret.vry  of  Agriculture  to 
make  indemnity  payments  to  dairy  farmers 
whose  milk  Is  removed  from  commercial 
makets  because  it  contained  residues  of 
chemicals  approved  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  existing  statutory  authority  ex- 
pired June  30.  1967. 

As  introduced,  the  bill  would  have  ex- 
tended section  331  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964.  which  Is  the  existing 
authority.  However,  the  rep^)rt  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  raised  a  question  as 
to  vesting  the  funding  resp<Tnslblllty  in  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and  to  remove  any 
such  question  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended an  amendment  providing  authority 
separate  from  the  Opportunity  Act  The 
committee  amendment  is  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  and  the  authority  provided  by  It 
Is  Identical  to  that  provided  through  June 
30.  1967.  by  section  331  of  the  Opportunity 
Act.  There  would  of  course  be  no  duplication 
of  payments  for  the  same  milk 

DAIRY     INDEMNITY     PAYMENTS     FOR     TEX.\.S 
FARMERS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  pleased 
at  the  Senate  action  today  in  extending 
the  pro'jram  for  dairy  indemnity  pay- 
ments for  another  year. 

This  bill  will  provide  compensatory 
payments  to  dairy  farmers  whose  milk 
must  be  removed  from  the  market  be- 
cause f)f  residues  of  pi-sticides.  The 
payments  are  allowed  where  the  resi- 
dues occurred  through  no  fault  of  the 
farmer,  but  because  of  drift  from  neigh- 
b.irine  fields  or  application  to  feed  or 
in  reliance  on  recommendations  of  the 
.Agriculture  Department  in  using  the 
pesticides. 

These  payments  have  been  of  special 
Importance  in  west  Texas  in  recent 
months,  where  efforts  to  control  an  un- 
u.sually  high  infestation  of  pink  boll- 
worm  on  cotton  have  produced  unal- 
lowable residues  in  .some  dairy  milk. 
Some  $2.50.000  of  payments  to  El  Paso 
area  dairymen  for  fiscal  year  1967  ap- 
pears neces.sary  Tiiis  program  needs  to 
be  extended  thrnutrh  1068  pending  an 
assurance  that  the  dittlculties  experi- 
rnced  in  west  Texas  can  be  corrected. 
The  Senate's  action  in  extending  this 
priiLiram  is  very  meritorious 


AMERICAN  PETROFINA  CO 
OF  TEXAS 

The  bill  'S  16781  for  the  relief  of 
American  Petroflna  Co  nf  T^xas,  a  Dela- 
ware corporation,  and  James  W  Harris, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  eru'rossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 


S.  1678 
Be  it  enact rci  by  tlie  Senate  and  House 
of  Represenlativct  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congreas  assembled.  That,  la  the 
administration  of  section  31  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  February  25.  1920  (30  U.S.C. 
188).  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  receive,  consider,  and  act 
upon  any  petition  of  American  Petrotina 
Company  of  Tt^xas.  a  Delaware  corporation, 
and  James  W  Hams,  tiled  wlthm  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  alter  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  tor  reinstatement  of  United 
States  oil  and  gas  lease  "Mississippi  030263" 
and  L.'nlted  States  oil  and  gas  lease  'Missis- 
sippi 030263(Al".  as  If  such  petition  had  been 
filed  within  the  time  provided  in  such  section 
and  such  sect. on  had  been  applicable  thereto. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  4771 ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

p^^lPosE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
sider a  petition  of  the  American  Petroflna 
Co.  of  Texas,  a  Delaware  corporation,  to  rein- 
state two  oil  and  gas  leases  If  petition  Is  filed 
within  180  days  after  the  reenactment  of  the 
bin 

STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  In  a  report 
to  the  committee,  dated  July  17.  1967,  recom- 
mends that  the  bill  be  enacted. 

In  its  favorable  report  to  the  committee, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  set.s  forth  the 
facts  In  the  ca.se  and  Its  recommendations  as 
follows: 

Your  committee  has  requested  this  Depart- 
ment's report  on  S.  1678.  a  bill  for  the  relief 
of  .American  Petrotina  Co.  of  Texas,  a  Dela- 
ware corporation,  and  James  W.  Harris 

We  recommend   that  the  bill   be  enacted. 

The  bill  would  authorize  and  dlre"t  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  consider  a  peti- 
tion of  the  American  Petroflna  Co.  of  Texas 
to  reinstate  two  oil  and  gas  leases  if  the  peti- 
tion Is  fl!ed  within  180  days  after  enactment 
of  this  bill. 

The  original  lease  (Mississippi  0302R3 )  was 
issued  eilective  August  1.  1956,  to  the  assignee 
of  Phronla  R.  Garellick.  na.mely.  I.  P.  LaRue. 
The  lands  Included  in  the  lease  are  described 
as  follows. 

T.  4  N  .  R  10  E  ,  Choctaw  Meridian 
Mississippi 

Sec    18:  East  30  acres  of  SE>^NE^4. 

Sec.  291  All. 

Sec  30    S'j. 

Sec.  31  10  acres  In  SW  corner  of  NW14 
N\V '  1 . 

Sec.  32    W...  NE'4, 

.Sec   36:  NW'^NE'i. 

The  .icrp'ige  Is  givpn  In  the  lease  as  1.002  35 
acres,  and  rental  p.iyments  of  $501  50  have 
been  made  ba.sed  on  this  acreage 

The  ;pa?e  was  extended  to  Ju!y  31.  1966. 
on  July  12,  1961.  The  entire  lease  was  acaln 
assigned  with  the  approval  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  M.magement  to  the  .American  Petro- 
flna Co  of  Texas.  efTectlve  September  1.  1962. 
A  partial  assignment  of  the  lease  to  James 
W  Harris  (Ml-slsslppI  030263(an  was  made 
on  July  I.  1966,  covering  40  16  acres,  and  both 
leases  were  extended  to  June  30,  1968 

According  to  the  official  plat  of  survey,  the 
true  acreage  originally  Included  In  the  1956 
lease  w,as  1  524  84  acres.  Apparently,  the  area 
Included  In  sections  32  and  26  was  not  In- 
cluded In  the  total  lease  acreage  The  annual 
rental  therefore,  was  deficient  and  the  lease 
nc'uallv  termln.ited  prior  to  October  15.  1962. 
The  discrepancy  between  the  description  of 
the  lands  Included  In  the  lease  and  the  total 
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acreage  shown  In  the  lease  were  not  discov- 
ered by  the  Department,  the  lessee,  or  the 
assignees  until  recently. 

There  Is  now  pending  before  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
a  bin  (S.  1367)  designed  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  decide  cases  such  as 
this  one  administratively  where  the  lease 
terminated  after  October  15,  1962.  We  have 
considered  the  possibility  of  recommending 
that  S.  1367  apply  to  leases  terminated  prior 
to  that  date,  but  we  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  1962  date  should  be  con- 
tinued in  that  bill.  The  chances  ol  similar 
cases  arising  prior  to  that  date  are  fairly 
remote  because  the  1962  act  was  designed  to 
cover  those  cases.  Where  they  do  come  to 
lleht.  we  believe  that  special  legislation  such 
as  S.  1678  would  be  appropriate. 

In  considering  a  petition  under  this  legis- 
lation, we  will  follow  the  applicable  criteria 
set  forth  In  the  general  bill. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
they  have  no  objection  to  the  presentation 
of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
administration's  program. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill  as 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior is  meritorious  and  recommends  It 
favorably. 

BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  tS.  922)  for  the  relief  of  Eu- 
phemia  King  Hartley.  James  Hartley, 
and  James  Holmes  Hartley  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order.  1 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

ANTONIO  MARTIN  RUIZ  DEL 
CASTILLO 

The  bill  (S.  1709)  for  the  relief  of  An- 
tonio Martin  Ruiz  del  Castillo  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  Doctor  Antonio  Martin  Ruiz  del  Cas- 
tillo shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  October  25, 
1961. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  for 
the  relief  of  Doctor  Antonio  Martin  Ruiz  del 
Castillo." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  479),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization.  The  amendment  Is  technical 
In  nature 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Antonio 
Martin  Ruiz  del  Castillo." 


amendments  in  line  4,  after  the  word 
"Act",  to  strike  out  "Mitsu"  and  insert 
"Mitsuo";  and  in  line  7,  after  the  word 
"said",  to  strike  out  "Mitsu"  and  insert 
"Mitsuo";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Mitsuo  Blomstrom  may  be 
classified  as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of 
section  101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  such  Act,  subject  to 
the  proviso  to  such  section,  and  a  petition 
may  be  filed  In  behalf  of  the  said  Mitsuo 
Blomstrom  by  Staff  Sergeant  and  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert J.  Blomstrom,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  204(a)  of  such 
Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mitsuo  Blom- 
strom." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  480) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   OF   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  as  amended  Is  to 
facilitate  the  entry  into  the  United  States  In 
an  Immediate  relative  status  of  the  adopted 
son  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  bill 
has  been  amended  to  correct  the  spelling  of 
the  beneficiary's  first  name. 


has   been   amended   further   to   correct  the 
spelling  of  the  beneficiary's  name. 


MITSU  BLOMSTROM 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  975)  for  the  relief  of  Mitsu  Blom- 
strom which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee     on     the     Judiciary     with 


DR.  RAMIRO  DE  LA  RIVO 
DOMINGUEZ 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1748)  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ramiro 
de  la  Rivo  Dominguez  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  amendments  in  line  6, 
after  the  word  "of",  to  strike  out  "Febru- 
ary 3,  1961",  and  insert  "October  9, 
1960";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Ramiro  de  la  Rlva  Dominguez 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  October  9,  1960. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ramiro  de  la 
Riva  Dominguez." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  481) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PCBPOSE    or    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization.  The  bill  has  been  amended 
to  reflect  the  proper  date  upon  which  he  en- 
tered the  United  States  aa  a  visitor.  The  bill 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES   CODE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  ^H.R.  5876;  to  amend  titles  5,  14, 
and  37,  United  States  Code,  to  codify 
recent  law,  and  to  improve  the  Code 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  with  amend- 
ments on  page  14,  after  line  2,  strike  out: 

(22)  Section  5532(a)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)   For  the  purpose  of  this  section — 

"(1)  'period  for  which  he  receives  pay" 
means  the  full  calendar  period  for  which  a 
retired  officer  of  a  regular  component  of  a 
uniformed  service  receives  the  pay  of  a  posi- 
tion when  employed  on  a  full-time  basis, 
but  only  the  days  for  which  he  actually  re- 
ceives that  pay  when  employed  on  a  part- 
time  or  intermittent  basis;  and 

■'(2)  'uniformed  service'  Includes  the  com- 
missioned corps  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey." 

At  the  beginning  of  line  14,  to  strike 
out  "(23) (A)"  and  insert  "(22)";  on 
page  15.  at  the  beginning  of  line  3,  to 
strike  out  "(B)"  and  insert  "(23)";  on 
page  50,  line  11,  after  "(69)",  to  strike 
out  "(A) ";  at  the  beginning  of  line  13,  to 
strike  out  "(B)"  and  insert  "(70)";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  15,  to  strike  out 
"(70)"  and  insert  "(71)";  on  page  51, 
after  line  2,  to  strike  out: 

(71)  Section  8311  is  amended  by  inserting 
"or  of  the  commissioned  corps  of  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey"  after  the  words  "uni- 
formed service"  wherever  they  appear  In 
paragraphs  (1)(C)  and  (3). 

On  page  52,  after  line  7,  to  strike  out: 
(F)  by  amending  paragraph  (13)  by 
striking  out  the  word  "or"  after  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  clause  (Bi.  by  inserting 
the  word  "or"  after  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
of  clause  (C),  and  by  inserting  the  following 
new  clause  after  clause  (C)  : 

"(D)  as  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  En- 
vironmental Science  Services  Administra- 
tion;"; 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
(F)  by  amending  paragraph  (13)  (C)  by 
striking  out  the  words  "Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey"  and  Inserting  "Environmental  Sci- 
ence Services  Administration"  In  place 
thereof; 

On  page  55,  after  line  8,  to  strike  out: 

(76)  Section  8337(e)(1)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  "within  the  purview 
of"  and  Inserting  "in  which  he  is  subject  to" 
in  place  thereof. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
(76)    Section  8337(e)  is  amended  by  strllc- 
Ing  out  the  words  "within  the  purview  of" 
wherever    they    appear    and    inserting    "In 
which  he  is  subject  to"  in  place  thereof. 

On  page  70,  after  line  22,  to  strike  out: 
(98)  Section  903(a)(5)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "an  officer  in  the  civil  service  or 
uniformed  services"  and  Inserting  in  place 
thereof  "an  officer  in  the  civil  service,  of  a 
uniformed  service,  or  of  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia". 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

(98)  Section  902  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  (B)  and 
(C)  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof: 

"(B)  an  office  or  officer  in  the  executive 
branch;  and 
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"(C)  any  and  all  parta  of  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  other  than  the 
courts  thereof;"; 

(B»  by  strllting  out  the  word  "and"  at  the 
end  of  the  paragraph   i  1 1 . 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  it  the  end 
of  paragraph  i2i  and  u.sertmg  ".  and'  m 
place  thereof;  and 

(D»  by  Inserting  the  following  new  para- 
grapb  after  paragrapli  (2)  : 

••(3)  "offlcer-  is  not  limited  by  section  2104 
of  thU  title." 

(99)  Section  903iai5)  Is  amended  by  B'.r.H- 
Ing  out  "In  the  civil  service  or  uniformed 
services". 

(100)  Section  8113ib»  Is  .unended  by  strik- 
ing out  "shall"  and  Inserting  may"  in  place 
thereof. 

On  page  72.  after  line  2.  to  strike  out; 

Sec.  3.  Section  554(ai  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "when  It  is  located  outside  the  United 
States,  or  In  Alaska  or  Hawaii". 

And.  In  lieu  thereof,  to  ln.sert: 

Sec.    3.  Title    10.    United    States    Code,    is 

amended  as  follows : 

(1)   In  section  280.  strike  out  "eiSO," 

(3)   Chapter  80  is  repealed.  In  the  analysis 

of  part  n  of  Subtitle  A.  strike  out  the  Item 

relating  to  chapter  80. 

(3)  In  section  1586;  g)  (2) .  strike  out  "com- 
pensation schedule  for  the  General  Schedule 
of  the  Classincatlon  Act  of  1949.  as  amended." 
and  Insert  "Generii!  Schedule  as  prescribed 
In  section  5104  of  title  5"  in  place  thereof 

(4)  In  subsections  ici  and  (dl  of  section 
2031,  strike  out  the  words  -noncommissioned 
and  commissioned  oilicers  '  wherever  they  ap- 
pear and  Insert  "officers  and  noncommis- 
sioned ofBcers"  In  place  thereof 

(6)  In  the  analysis  of  chapter  559.  strike 
out  Item  6112. 

(6)  In  section  8851 1  a) .  Insert  "whose  name 
Is  not  on  a  recommended  list  for  promotion 
to  the  reserve  grade  of  brigadier  general" 
after  "In  the  reserve  grade  of  colonel". 

After  line  22,  to  Insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows : 

Sic.  4.  Section  107(c)  of  title  32,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "251 
and  252"  and  In^sertlng  "40"2  and  403"  in  place 
thereof. 

At  the  top  of  page  73.  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Src.  5  Title  37,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  as  fellows- 

(1)  In  section  415  d)  i3i,  strike  out  "Is". 

(2)  In  section  S.Ttia).  strike  out  "when  1" 
Is  located  outside  the  United  States,  or  in 
Alaska  or  Hawaii" 

(3)  In  section  1007ib),  strike  out  the  sec- 
ond sentence 

After  line  6,  to  ln.sert  a  new  section, 
as  follows: 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  act 
on  any  application  for  an  Exemplary  Reha- 
bilitation Certificate  received  under  this  sec- 
tion from  any  person  who  was  discharged  or 
dismissed  under  conditions  other  than 
honorable,  or  who  received  a  general  dis- 
charge, at  least  three  ye^rs  bef  >re  the  d  i*e 
of  receipt  of  such  application 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  person  discharged  or 
dismissed  from  an  armed  force  under  con- 
ditions other  than  honorable  before  or  after 
the  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  may  consider  an  application  for, 
and  Issue  to  that  person,  an  Exemplary  Re- 
habilitation Certificate  dated  as  of  the  date 
of  Issuance,  if  it  Is  established  to  his  satis- 
faction that  such  person  has  rehabilitated 
tdmself.  that  his  character  Is  good,  and  that 
his  conduct,  activities,  and  habits  since  he 
was  so  discharged  or  dismissed  have  been 
exemplary  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 
but  not  less  than  three  years   The  Secretary 


of  Labor  shall  supply  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense a  copy  of  each  Exemplary  Rehabilita- 
tion Certificate  which  Is  latued,  and  the  Sec- 
reuu-y  oi  Defense  shall  place  It  In  the  nUlltary 
personnel  record  of  the  Individual  to  whom 
the  certificate  is  issued 

ic)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (b). 
oral  and  written  evidence,  or  both,  may  be 
used.  Including — 

( 1 )  a  notarized  statement  from  the  chief 
law  enforcement  officer  of  the  town,  city,  or 
county  In  which  the  applicant  resides,  attest- 
ing to  his  general  reputation  so  far  as  police 
and  court  records  are  concerned; 

(2)  a  notarized  statement  from  his  em- 
ployer, if  employed,  giving  the  employer's 
addre.  s,  and  attesting  to  the  applicant's  gen- 
errtl  reputation  and  employment  record; 

(3)  notarized  statements  from  not  less 
than  Ave  persons,  attesting  that  they  have 
personally  known  him  for  at  le.wt  three  years 
as  a  person  of  good  reputation  and  e.xem- 
plary  conduct,  and  the  extent  of  personal 
contract  thev  have  h.ul  with  him;   and 

(4)  such  independent  investigations  as 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  make 

Any  person  making  application  under  this 
section  may  appear  In  person  or  by  counsel 
before  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(d)  No  benefits  under  any  laws  of  the 
United  States  (Including  but  not  limited  to 
those  relating  to  pensions,  compen.'^atlon. 
hosplt-iUzatlon,  military  pay  and  allowance!-:, 
education,  loan  guarantees,  retired  pay.  or 
other  benefits  based  on  military  service)  shall 
accrue  to  any  person  to  whom  an  E.xemplury 
Rehabilitation  Certificate  Is  Issued  under 
snbsectiin  (b)  unless  he  would  be  entitled 
to  those  benefits  under  his  original  discharge 
or  dismissal 

(et  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  require 
that  the  national  system  of  public  employ- 
ment offices  established  under  the  Act  o.' 
June  6.  1933,  chapter  49,  as  amended  ('29 
U.S  C  49  et  seq.)  accord  to  any  person  who 
has  been  dl.scharged  or  dismissed  under  con- 
ditions other  than  honorable  but  who  has 
been  Issued  an  Exemplary  Rehabilitation 
Certificate  special  counseling  and  Job  devel- 
opment assistance 

(f»  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  report  to 
Congress  not  later  than  January  15  of  each 
year  the  number  of  cases  reviewed  by  hlni 
under  this  section  and  the  number  of  Exem- 
plary Rehabilitation  Certificates  issued. 

(g»  In  carrying  out  the  provision.s  of  this 
section  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  authorized 
w  (1)  issue  regulations:  (2)  delegat-?  his  au- 
thority; (3 1  utilize  the  services  of  tlie  Civil 
Ser-vlce  Commission  for  making  such  investi- 
gations as  may  be  mutually  agreeable. 

Oa  page  75.  at  the  beslnning  of  line 
21.  to  change  the  section  number  from 
•'4"  to  "7":  in  line  24,  after  the  word 
"p.nd".  tij  .strike  out  "(70i"  and  insert 
"(7lt":  on  pnt;e  76.  at  the  beeinninc:  of 
line  9,  tu  change  the  section  number 
from  '5  to  '8',  on  pase  77,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  5,  to  chan«;e  the  .section 
number  from  "6'  to  'y'  ,  in  line  C.  afti'r 
the  word  "sections",  to  strike  out  "1-5  ' 
and  insert  "1-8";  in  line  11.  after  the 
ward  ".secliuns".  to  strike  out  "1-5  "  and 
insert  "1-8";  m  line  16  afUiT  the  word 
"sections  ",  tj  strike  out  -l-')'  and  insirc 
"1-8";  in  line  20.  after  the  word  'sec- 
tions', to  strike  out  "1-5"  and  inse.t 
"1-8";  on  pase  78,  line  15.  after  "'89)". 
to  strike  out  "and  <98)"  and  liisert 
"(98'.  '99',  and  (100)";  at  the  be.^in- 
nlni,'  of  line  20,  to  change  the  .section 
number  from  "7'"  to  "10":  and,  on  pase 
79,  line  2,  after  the  word  "section",  to 
.strike  out  "6"  and  ln.sert  "9". 

The  amendments  were  nceed  tn 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed 


Mr.  MANSFIELX).  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  exceipt  from  the  report 
(No.  482',  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objecLun.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Record, 
as  follows: 

ST.\TEMENT 

The  act  of  Sepfember  6,  1966.  Public  Law 
89-554,  enacted  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  'Government  Organl:!atton  and  Em- 
ployees," consolidating  all  the  genera!  and 
permanent  laws  on  those  subjects.  Title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  no-*'  law — rather 
than  merely  prima  facie  evidence  of  the 
l.iwi— and  can  be  changed  only  by  direct 
amendment.  As  enacted,  title  5  restated  laws 
that  had  become  effective  on  or  before  June 
30,  1965,  and  thus  did  not  include  laws  that 
became  effective  after  that  date. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  Incorporate 
In  title  5,  the  laws,  relating  to  subjects  cov- 
ered by  title  5,  that  bei^ime  effective  after 
June  30.  1965,  and  February  21,  1967,  and 
to  correct  a  small  number  of  rrrors.  In  the 
earlier  act.  The  bill  also  amends  title  14. 
"Coast  Guard,"  to  correct  a  typi->gr.:phical  er- 
ror in  section  73(a)  (3)  of  Public  Law  89-718. 
and  title  37,  'Pay  and  Allov.;inces  of  ihe  Uni- 
formed Services."  to  reflect  a  law  that  be- 
came effective  after  June  30,  1965.  In  addi- 
tion, the  committee  amendments  Include 
amendments  to  titles  10,  32.  and  37  to  correct 
a  Imuted  number  of  typographical  and  tech- 
nical errors  and  incorrect  citations. 

This  bill  has  been  prepared  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  original  title  5  codification  act 
of  September  6.  1966,  Public  Law  89-554.  The 
purpr>se,  hi.^tory,  scope,  arrangement,  nature 
of  the  revision,  and  methods  of  preparation 
of  the  original  act  are  explained  in  detail  in 
Hou.se  Report  901  and  Senate  Report  1380. 
89th  Congress  Like  that  act.  this  bill  makes 
no  change  in  the  substance  of  existing  l.iw, 
except  so  far  as  necessary  to  correct  the  errors 
noted  above.  Minor  changes  In  phraseology 
are  made  for  consistency  and  to  conform  to 
the  style  of  title  5.  The  corrections,  that  are 
explained  in  the  revision  notes  below,  have  In 
the  c;i£e  of  title  5  been  made  retroactive  to 
September  6.  1966,  the  effective  date  of  the 
original  title  5  codification  act,  and  in  the 
case  of  title  14.  to  November  2.  1966. 

Because  It  is  necessary  In  most  cases  to 
account  only  for  source  laws  effective  after 
June  30,  1965.  for  the  most  part  no  other 
laws  are  shown  as  source  credits  In  the  re- 
vision notes,  even  in  Instances  when  for 
clarity,  the  entire  .-ertlon  has  been  restated. 
Persons  interested  in  tracing  the  original 
sources  for  language  repeated  from  title  5, 
as  enacted  on  September  6,  1966,  should  ei- 
amlne  the  revision  notes  for  the  original 
codification  act  in  Senate  Report  1380. 

This  bill  was  dr;!fted  by  the  staff  of  the 
Office  of  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  In  cooperation  with  the 
law  revision  counsel  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judlciarv. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  REAL 
PROPERTY  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  THE  STATE  OF  PENN- 
SYLVANIA 

The  bill  <H.R.  4833)  to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  ceii,ain  real  property  of 
the  United  States  situated  In  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  pa.ssed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port <No.  483),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  authorize  the 
conveyaace  of  not  more  than  one-half  acre 
of  land  In  Pennsylvania  by  the  Attorney 
General  to  an  adjoining  landowner  upon  the 
payment  of  a  fair  market  value  to  the  United 
States. 

STATEMENT 

The  bill  aa  Introduced  In  the  House  pro- 
vided for  the  conveyance  of  0.262  acres  of 
land  bv  the  Attorney  General.  In  a  favorable 
report  on  the  bill  the  Attorney  General  rec- 
ommended that  the  blU  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide that  In  conveying  the  tract  the  Attorney 
General  might  vary  from  the  description  pro- 
vided that  the  total  area  actually  conveyed 
should  not  exceed  one-half  acre.  The  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
presentatlves  amended  the  bill  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Attorney  General. 

In  its  favorable  report  on  the  bill,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives said; 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  stated  in 
Its  report  to  the  committee  on  the  bill  that 
It  has  no  objection  to  the  bill  with  the 
amendment  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee. The  land  Involved  Is  a  triangular  tract 
which  approximates  one-fourth  of  an  acre 
in  area.  It  Is  located  at  the  southeast  corner 
of  a  large  tract  of  land  which  is  the  site  of 
the  Northeast  U.S.  Federal  prison  camp,  lo- 
cated about  10  miles  south  of  the  city  of 
WlUlamsport,  Pa.  It  lies  on  the  west  side  of 
U.S.  Route  15.  and  is  bounded  on  the  south 
by  the  property  of  Ralph  J.  Lltchard  which 
Is  Improved  with  a  motel. 

"As  Is  noted  in  the  report  of  the  Attorney 
General,  the  property  extends  In  front  of 
some  of  the  motel  property  along  the  high- 
way. The  conveyance  which  would  be  au- 
thorized by  this  bin  would  make  It  possible 
to  "square  off"  the  motel  property  and  the 
Federal  property  In  relation  to  the  highway. 
The  Department  of  Justice  further  states 
that  the  conveyance  would  not  In  any  way 
adversely  affect  the  operation  of  the  'U.S. 
prison  camp  and,  for  this  reason,  it  haa  no 
objection  to  the  conveyance. 

"Section  2  of  the  bill  contains  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  parcel  of  land  which  is  proposed 
to  be  conveyed.  The  Department  of  Justice 
finds  that  this  description  may  be  defective 
In  some  respects  and  for  this  reason  has 
suggested  that  the  bill  be  amended  by  a  new 
section  3  to  obviate  any  problems.  The  com- 
mittee agrees  that  this  amendment  should 
be  added  and  has  accordingly  recommended 
that  the  bill  be  amended  to  Include  the  lan- 
guage suggested  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

"In  view  of  the  position  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  it  Is  recommended  that  the 
bin.  amended  to  conform  with  the  sugges- 
tions of  that  Department,  be  considered  fa- 
vorably." 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill  Is 
meritorious  and  recommends  It  favorably. 


BROOKLYN  CENTER,  MINN. 

The  bill  'H.R.  4496)  for  the  relief  of 
the  village  of  BrooklsTi  Center,  Minn., 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  pEissed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No,  484) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  pay  the  village  of  Brooklyn  Center,  Minn., 


$2,036.62  In  full  settlement  of  Its  claims 
for  reimbursement  for  one-half  of  the  cost 
of  certain  civil  defense  alerting  monitors  and 
tone  signaling  equipment  which  were  pur- 
chased by  the  village  during  the  year  1963 
In  reliance  on  an  assurance  by  civil  defense 
ofBclais  that  such  reimbursement  would  be 
made. 

STATE  MZNT 

Records  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
disclose  Uiat  in  1963  Brooklyn  Center  sub- 
mitted a  project  application,  through  Henne- 
pin County,  for  transmittal  to  the  State  civil 
defense  office.  The  project  application  re- 
quested the  Federal  Government  to  provide 
financial  assistance  In  an  amount  of  one- 
half  the  cost  of  acquisition  of  the  above- 
described    equipment. 

In  accordance  with  the  usual  procedures, 
the  State  civil  defense  office  reviewed  the 
project  application.  It  returned  It  to  the 
village  on  May  6,  1963,  requesting  additional 
Information  regarding  the  location  and  In- 
stallation of  the  equipment. 

According  to  the  village  this  information 
was  provided  and  the  application  returned 
to  a  county  civil  defense  employee.  In  Janu- 
ary 1964,  the  county  employee  was  said  to 
have  appeared  before  the  village  council  and 
Informed  it  that  the  application  had  been 
approved  by  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense.  Based 
on  this,  Invitations  to  bid  were  Issued  and  on 
February  22,  1964,  a  contract  was  awarded. 
The  minutes  of  the  council  Indicate  that  It 
had  been  advised  of  the  approval  of  the 
project. 

Subsequently,  after  June  30,  1964,  the 
village  inquired  of  the  county  with  respect 
to  the  project  application.  The  county  could 
find  no  record  with  respect  thereto.  There 
being  no  approval,  and  the  fiscal  year  having 
ended,  the  application  was  denied. 

Had  the  project  application  been  properly 
submitted  within  the  fiscal  year  In  which  the 
equipment  was  purchased  (fiscal  year  1964) 
It  would  have  been  approved  as  all  other 
elements  are  In  order.  However,  such  appli- 
cations may  not  be  approved  when  the  pro- 
curement has  occurred  prior  to  the  avail- 
ability of  the  Federal  appropriations  sought 
to  be  charged  (31  CO.  308) . 

The  committee  feels  that  one  of  the  basic 
equities  In  this  case  is  the  fact  that  had  the 
project  application  been  properly  submit- 
ted within  the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  equip- 
ment was  purchased,  that  Is,  within  the 
fiscal  year  1964,  it  would  have  been  approved, 
since  the  Army  has  stated  that  all  other 
elements  In  the  application  are  In  order.  The 
problem,  of  course.  Is  that  applications  may 
not  be  approved  when  the  procurement  has 
occurred  prior  -to  the  availability  of  the  'Fed- 
eral appropriations  sought  to  be  charged. 

This  committee  has  In  a  number  of  cases 
extended  relief  such  as  Is  provided  to  the 
village  of  Brooklyn  Center  bv  this  bill.  'Fur- 
ther, as  Is  e'vldenced  In  the  Department  of 
the  Army  reoort.  Congress,  by  Publ'.c  Law 
87-393.  provided  retroactive  approval  to  fi- 
nancial contributions  aporoved  and  made  to 
the^atates  nrior  to  ,Tune  30.  1960.  which  wns 
ratified  and  afflrmed.  The  purpose  of  this 
public  law  was  to  eliminate  the  need  to  taVe 
collective  action  against  the  States  where 
similar  defects  concerning  aonroval  of  bo- 
plIcfltionR  hart  been  made.  In  view  of  the 
fret  that  similar  relief  h^s  been  accorded  bv 
prior  conexesRlonal  action,  and  further  In 
view  of  the  fact  t*>nt  the  DettartTrvpnt  of  tvie 
Armv  haa  indlctM  ♦^nt  the  PDnllcation  was 
otherwise  In  order  nnrt  t>>at  It  hns  no  oblec- 
tlon  to  relief  In  thlp  inRtince.  tbe  coTnmltt.ep 
recommends  that  the  bill  he  considered 
favorably. 


EDDTE  GARMAN 

The  bill  (H.R.  8485)  for  the  relief  of 
Eddie  Garman  was  considered,  ordered 


to  a  third  meeting,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  485) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PTTRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  pay  Eddie 
Garman,  of  Mill  Creek.  Pa..  $897.30  in  full 
settlement  of  his  claims  for  a  death  gratuity 
for  the  death  of  his  brother  who  was  killed 
in  action  in  Korea  on  September  19,  1961. 

STATEMENT 

In  its  favorable  report  on  the  bill  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives said: 

"The  Department  of  the  Army  in  Its  report 
to  the  committee  on  the  bill  stated  that  It 
favored  Its  enactment. 

"The  bill  would  make  It  possible  to  pay 
a  death  gratuity  to  Eddie  Garman  in  a  situ- 
ation where  Mr.  Garman  is  qualified  under 
applicable  law  for  payment  as  the  beneficiary 
of  his  brother's  death  gratuity  but  did  not 
receive   It  because   he  was   a  minor  at  the 
time  and  apparently  the  required  guardian 
was  not  appointed  in  his  behalf.  The  10-year 
statute  of  limitations  now  bars  the  payment. 
"Eddie  Garman's  brother,  Paul  Pete  Gar- 
man,  was  inducted   Into   the  Army  on  No- 
vember 13,  1950.  On  March  22,  1951,  he  des- 
ignated his  brother  Eddie  Garman,  as  the 
beneficiary  of  the  6  months'  death  gratuity 
payment.   Private    First    Class   Garman   was 
killed  in  action  in  Korea  on  September  19, 
1951.  In  November  1951  Mr.  Pete  PatU  Gar- 
man, father  of  the  deceased  member,  execut- 
ed appropriate  Department  of  Defense  forms 
and   applied   to   the   Army  Finance   Center 
for  the  6  months'  grat.  !'-    pay  in  the  name 
of  his  9-year-old   son,  Eddie  Garman,  who 
was   the   named   beneficiary.   The   Army  Fi- 
nance  Center   acknowledged  receipt  of  the 
executed  forms   on   November  14,  1951,  but 
Mr.  Garman  was  Informed  that  no  payment 
could    be    made    until    a    guardian    for    his 
minor  son  had  been  appointed  to  receive  the 
gratuity  and  certified  copies  of  the  letters  of 
guardianship  furnished.  The  record  does  not 
Indicate  that  a  guardian  was  appointed.  Mr. 
Eddie  Garman,  having  reached  his  majority, 
applied    to    the    General    Accounting    Office 
in  1964  for  payment  of  the  death  gratuity. 
The   claim   w.a.s    considered   and   denied    by 
the    Comptroller    General    on    October    13, 
1964    (Z-9842321,   and   on   May   4,    1966    (B- 
158951),    on    the    basis    that   Mr.    Garman's 
claim  was  not  received  in  the  General  Ac- 
counting  Office    within    10    years   after   his 
brother's  death  and  was  barred  by  the  10- 
year   time   limitation   placed    on   claims   by 
section  71a  of  title  31,  United  States  Code. 
The  more   recent  decision   also   states   that 
the  continuing  claims  theory  of  limitation 
cannot    be    applied    as    this   death   gratuity 
constitutes  a  lump-sum  payment  as  distin- 
guished  from   amounts   payable    In   Install- 
ments in  which  each  installment  Is  regarded 
as  a  separate  entitlement. 

"The  act  of  December  17,  1919  (41  Stat. 
367) ,  provides  for  the  pa>Tnent  of  the  equiv- 
alent of  6  months'  pay  to  the  widow  or  child, 
or  other  designated  dependent  relative  of 
any  Regular  Army  member  whose  death  re- 
sults from  wounds  or  disease  while  on  active 
duty  and  not  as  a  result  of  his  own  miscon- 
duct. Under  section  5  of  the  act  of  April  3, 
1939  (53  Stat.  557),  all  officers  and  enlisted 
■  men  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  other 
than  those  of  the  Regular  Army,  who  are 
called  or  ordered  to  active  military  service 
m  excess  of  30  days,  are  entitled  to  receive 
the  same  pensions,  compensation,  retire- 
ment pay,  and  hospital  benefits  as  are  now 
or  may  hereafter  be  provided  for  officers  and 
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enlisted  men  of  the  Regular  Army.  The  act 
of  December  10.  1941  >  53  Stat  796 1.  amended 
the  act  of  April  3.  1939,  supra,  and  extended 
the  payment  of  the  death  gratuity  under  the 
act  of  December  17,  1919,  supra,  to  dependent 
beneficiaries  of  enlisted  men  and  ofHcers  of 
the  Army  of  the  United  SUtes.  Section  2  of 
the  act  of  June  20,  1949  '6.3  Stat.  202  i ,  fur- 
ther amends  section  j  of  the  act  of  April  3. 
1939,  supra,  and  provides  for  the  6  months' 
gratuity  pay  to  beneficiaries  of  non-Regular 
members  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  who 
are  ordered  to  active  duty  lor  more  than  30 
days  or  for  active  duty  for  training  or  in- 
active duty  training  for  any  period  of  time. 
who  die  from  injury  or  disease  Incurred  in 
line  of  duty.  The  term  'dependent*  In  the 
act  of  December  17,  1919,  supra,  was  con- 
strued by  the  Comptroller  General  to  mean 
an  Insurable  Interest  in  the  decedent's  life 
and  not  actual  dependency. 

"Fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  or  sisters  were 
considered  to  have  an  insurable  Interest  in 
the  life  of  the  deceased  member  by  reason 
of  relationship  alone  1 22  Comp.  Gen.  85 
( 1942 )  I . 

"In  Its  report  the  Department  of  the  Army 
concluded  that  the  equitable  conslderailons 
In  this  case  are  such  that  it  favors  the  bill 
The  position  of  the  Department  is  sum- 
marized In  the  following  manner  in  its  re- 
port: 

"  'Mr.  Eddie  Garman  qualified,  under  the 
laws  cited  above,  as  the  beneficiary  of  his 
brother's  death  gratuity  benefit  but  payment 
was  denied  him  because  of  his  minority  and 
the  nonappolntment  of  a  guardian.  The  10- 
year  time  limitation  imposed  on  the  claim  by 
section  71a  of  title  31.  United  States  Code, 
expired  before  he  reached  his  majority.  A 
timely  application  for  this  payment  was  filed 
for  him  in  November  1951  by  his  father  who 
was  hl»  natural  guardian  In  view  of  these 
equitable  consideration,  the  Department  of 
the  Army  favors  the  bill." 

"In  view  of  the  considerations  outlined  In 
this  report  and  In  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  this  committee  has  deter- 
mined that  this  Is  a  proper  subject  for  legis- 
lative relief.  There  Is  no  question  concerning 
Mr.  Garman's  entitlement  to  the  amount  pro- 
vided In  this  bin  and  the  only  rea.=on  he  was 
not  paid  was  due  to  the  factors  beyond  his 
control.  In  the  first  instance,  he  was  not  paid 
because  of  his  being  a  minor  and  by  the  time 
he  had  reached  his  majority,  the  statute  of 
limitations  had  expired  Clearly,  the  case 
merit*  relief  and  the  committee  recommends 
that  the  bill  be  considered  favorably." 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill  Is 
merltorlotu  and  recommends  It  favorably. 


JAMES  W    ADAMS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  234),  wliich  had  been  reported 
from  the  Ccmniittee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  following  employees  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  who  received  the 
overpayment  of  per  diem  compensation 
listed  opposite  their  names  for  the  period 
from  July  15.  1963  through  August  14.  1963. 
which  overpayment  resulted  from  adminis- 
trative error  in  authorizing  a  retroactive  In- 
crease In  the  per  diem  rate,  are  hereby 
relieved  of  all  liability  to  refund  to  the 
United  States  the  amount  of  such  overpay- 
ment. 

Employees :  Overpayment 

James  W.  Adams H76.  75 

James  L.   Erickson 192.25 

Allen  D.  Milner 192.25 

Anaen   L.   Phillips 121  25 

Dcknald  W.  Stackhouse 192.25 

James  A.  Stradley 192.25 


(b)  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing 
office  of  the  United  States,  full  credit  shall 
be  given  for  the  amount  for  which  liability 
is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

(Ci  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thor.zed  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  each  of  the  said  employees, 
the  sum  of  any  amount  received  or  with- 
held from  him  on  account  of  the  p.iyments 
referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  road  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  'W.  Adams 
and  others." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
1  No.  486 1 ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  a^Tiended.  Is  to 
relieve  James  W.  Adams  and  five  other  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  of 
liability  to  repay  the  sum  of  $1,067  to  the 
United  Stales,  representing  overpayments  of 
per  d.em  compensation  for  the  period  from 
July  15.  1963,  through  August  14.  1963,  which 
resulted  Irom  an  administrative  error 

A  similar  bill  in  the  89th  Cungress  for  these 
claimants  was  approved  by  this  conunittee 
and  was  passed  by  the  Senate  and  was  favor- 
.tbly  reported  by  the  Comm.ttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary of  the  Hou^e  of  Representatives  but 
reached  the  House  floor  too  late  in  the  89lh 
Congre.'s  for  consideration  by  the  House. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  recom- 
mends enactment  of  the  legislation  and  has 
set  forth  the  facts  as  follows: 

•Mr.  Adams  and  several  other  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  employees  were  detailed  on  July 
15,  1963,  from  the  Kansas  River  Projects  Office 
to  the  Cheyenne,  Wyo  ,  Projects  Office  to  per- 
form .-.urveys  required  hi  the  construction  of 
transmission  lines,  substations,  and  substa- 
tion additions.  A  per  diem  rate  of  $8  was 
initially  authorized  It  was  subsequently  de- 
termined that  the  $8  rate  was  Inadequate  to 
meet  the  employees'  living  expenses  because 
of  the  frequency  of  move.i  required  of  them 
In  the  performance  of  their  duties  On  August 
15,  1963.  their  travel  authorizations  were 
amended  to  provide  a  higher  per  diem  rate 
for  the  remainder  of  their  detail  and  it  was 
intended  to  make  the  higher  rate  retroa:- 
tlve. 

"The  Comptroller  General  later  disallowed 
payment  of  the  higher  r-ite  on  the  ground 
that  even  though  the  rate  originally  pre- 
scrlb-'d  was  Inadequate  to  cover  the  living  ex- 
penses of  the  travelers,  that  rate  was  the  rate 
the  authorizing  official  had  prescribed  In  the 
exercise  of  his  discretion  and  that  there  was 
therefore  no  lawful  basis  for  effecting  a  ret- 
roactive adjustment  Increasing  the  per  diem 
rate  The  Department  unsucces.sfully  at- 
tempted to  have  the  Comptroller  Geners! 
reverse  his  decision  and  on  June  17  1964.  the 
original  decision  of  the  Comptroller  General 
was  reaffirmed. 

"This  Department  has  exhausted  all  known 
avenues  to  assist  Mr.  Adanis  In  obtaining  re- 
lief from  the  decision  of  the  Comptroller 
General. 

"As  we  are  without  legal  authority  to  pro- 
vide him  and  the  others  With  any  relief  from 
the  reimbursement  requirement,  we  lavur  a 
private  bill   allowing  him  this  relief" 

The  Department  concluded  Its  report  with 
the  following  recommendation; 


■  Because  the  other  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
eniployees  involved  in  this  ca.se  are  in  a  sim- 
ilar status  we  recommended  that  this  legis- 
lation be  amended  to  extend  to  those  em- 
ployees the  same  relief  which  we  recommend 
for  Mr.  Adams" 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill  is 
meritorious  and  recommends  It  favorably. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  CONSOU- 
DATED  FARMERS  HOME  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  1550'  to  amend  the  Con.solidated 
F'armers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended,  to  provide  for  release 
of  valuele.'^s  liens,  and  for  other  pur- 
jKi.ses  which  had  been  reported  from  tiie 
Committee  on  A.ctricultuie  and  Fo:estr>' 
with  amendments  on  pase  1.  line  5,  after 
the  word  "the,"  to  strilce  out  ■period" 
and  iiisert  "colon  ";  and  on  page  2.  line 
2,  after  the  word  "or ",  to  strike  out 
"untconomical"  and  insert  "uneconom- 
ical:"; so  as  to  make  the  bill  read; 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e 
of  Reprcsentathea  cf  the  Vni'ed  States  of 
America  m  Congress  as'sembled.  That  the 
Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended.  Is  further  amended 
as  follows; 

Section  331(d)  is  amended  by  (a)  chang- 
ing the  colon  at  the  end  of  subsecticn 
331(dl(5)  to  a  semicolon,  and  (bi  adding 
a  new  subsection  (6)   to  read  as  follows: 

"i6i  release  of  mortgage  lions  may  be 
made  If  It  appears  to  the  Secretary  that  the 
lem  has  no  present  or  prospecti\e  value  or 
that  Its  enforcement  likely  wo\ild  be  Ineffec- 
tual or  uneconomical:" 

The  amendments  w^ere  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  leading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  487),  explaining  the  purpose  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  or  iered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXPL^.V.\TION 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  release  valueless  liens  secur- 
Inc  loans  administered  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  The  Administration  may 
find  itself  the  holder  of  valueless  Hens  in  a 
number  of  ways.  The  most  usual  Is  that 
where  additional  security  Ui  obtained  from  a 
debtor  to  protect  an  existing  loan  It  may 
later  develop  that  the  debtor's  title  w,^s  de- 
fective, or  subject  to  prior  m:^rtgage  or  Judg- 
ment Hens  for  more  than  the  value  of  the 
property  Even  If  the  debtor  has  some  equity 
at  the  time  the  morttrage  is  given,  that 
equity  may  be  lost  through  advances  under 
a  prior  Hen.  tax  sales,  damage  to  the  mort- 
gaged property  resulting  from  a  change  in 
water  table,  erosion,  or  other  casualty,  or 
through  a  drop  In  market  prices 

Releasing  such  valueless  liens  may  avoid 
unnecessary  communications  and  litigations 
to  clear  title,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture advises  that  considerable  savings  could 
result  from  enactment  of  the  bill.  Valueless 
Hens  can  at  present  be  released  in  certain 
cases  on  the  request  of  a  prior  iien  holder  by 
the  Comptroller  General  under  28  USC. 
24l0id).  but  this  is  a  somewhat  more  cum- 
bersome and  limited  procedure  than  under 
the  bill. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954  PROVID- 
ING RULES  RELATING  TO  DE- 
DUCTION FOR  PERSONAL  EX- 
EMPTIONS FOR  CHILDREN  OP 
PARENTS  WHO  ARE  DIVORCED 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iH.R.  60561  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  rules 
relating  to  the  deduction  for  personal 
exemptions  for  children  of  parents  who 
are  divorced  or  separated  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Finance 
with  an  amendment  on  page  2,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  4,  to  strike  out  "written 
separation  agreement  to  which  section 
71(a)  (2)  applies"  and  insert  "a  written 
separation  agreement." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  488),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

I.    SUMMARY 

H.R.  6056  would  amend  the  provision  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relat'ng 
to  the  $600  deduction  for  dependents  as  it 
applies  with  respect  to  the  children  of  ril- 
vorced  or  separated  parents.  With  the  exceo- 
tlon  of  a  technical  .amendment,  your  com- 
mittee has  accepted  the  House  bill  without 
change.  The  determination  of  which  parents 
is  entitled  to  the  deduction  in  these  cases  has 
become  a  source  of  constant  irritation  to  tax- 
payers and  an  acute  administrative  problem 
for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  The  bill 
provides  rules  designed  to  facilitate  the  de- 
termination of  which  parent  Is  entitled  to  the 
deduction  in  these  cas^. 

The  new  rules  apply  only  If  the  combined 
support  furnished  by  the  parents  amounts  to 
more  than  one-half  of  the  total  support  of 
the  child  for  the  year,  and  only  if  the  child 
Is  in  the  custody  of  either  or  both  of  his  par- 
ents for  more  than  one-half  of  the  year.  In 
these  cases  the  bill  provides  as  a  general  rule 
that  the  parent  having  custody  of  a  child  for 
the  longer  period  of  time  during  the  year  Is 
entitled  to  the  $600  deduction  for  personal 
exemption. 

The  bill  contains  exceptions  to  this  general 
rule  under  which  the  parent  not  having  cus- 
todv  (or  having  custody  for  the  shorter  pe- 
riod) becomes  entitled  to  the  deduction.  Un- 
der these  exceptions  that  parent  Is  entitled  to 
the  deduction — 

( 1 )  If  he  contributes  at  le.%st  $600  toward 
the  support  of  the  child  and  the  decree  of 
divorce  or  separate  maintenance,  or  a  writ- 
ten agreement  between  the  parents,  provides 
that  he  Is  to  receive  the  deduction;  or 

(2)  If  he  provides  more  than  $1,200  of 
child  support  (regardless  of  the  number  of 
children)  and  the  parent  having  custody  for 
the  longer  period  does  not  clearly  establish 
that  he  provided  a  greater  amount  of  support. 

In  determining  the  amount  of  support  pro- 
vided by  each  parent  for  purposes  of  these 
exceptions,  amounts  expended  for  child  sup- 
port are  to  be  considered  as  received  from 
the  parent  not  having  custody  to  the  extent 
he  provides  amounts  for  this  purpose. 

In  cases  where  the  parent  not  having  cus- 
tody contributes  more  than  $1,200  of  support 
and  claims  the  deduction  with  respect  to  the 
child,  or  children,  and  the  parent  having  cus- 
tody claims  to  have  provided  a  greater 
amount  of  support,  the  bill  provides  that  each 
parent    is   entitled    to    receive   an    Itemized 


statement  of  the  expenditures  upon  which 
the  other  bases  bis  claim. 

The  new  rules  are  to  be  applicable  for  years 
after  1966. 

n.   REASONS   FOR   THE   BILL 

One  of  the  problems  which  arises  most 
frequently  under  the  individual  Income  tax 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  Is  the  question  of  which  of  divorced  or 
separated  parents  Is  entitled  to  the  deduction 
for  personal  exemption  with  respect  to  their 
children.  The  solution  of  this  problem  under 
present  law  has  been  unsatisfactory  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  parents  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  administration  of  the 
tax  laws  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Under  present  law  the  parent  who  contributes 
more  than  one-half  of  the  support  of  the 
child  for  a  year  Is  entitled  to  the  deduction. 
The  problem  arises  from  the  difficulties  en- 
countered In  establishing  which  parent  meets 
this  requirement. 

In  many  cases  each  parent  honestly  be- 
lieves that  he  has  contributed  more  than 
one-half  of  the  support.  The  problem  Is 
compounded  because  of  the  111  will  which 
sometimes  exists  between  divorced  or  sep- 
arated parents.  In  these  cases  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  finds  Itself  in  the  position 
of  an  unwilling  arbiter  between  the  contend- 
ing parents.  In  addition,  in  discharging  Its 
duties  In  administering  this  provision,  the 
Service  Is  hampered  by  the  provisions  of 
existing  law  which  prohibit  disclosure  to 
either  parent  by  the  Service  of  information 
concerning  the  nature  and  amount  of  support 
which  the  other  claims  to  have  contributed. 

The  number  of  disputes  involving  this  is- 
sue is  so  great  that  it  has  cast  a  serious  ad- 
ministrative burden  on  the  Service  and  has 
tended  to  clog  the  administrative  machinery 
Involved  In  bringing  them  to  a  conclusion. 
In  fact,  a  disproportionate  number  of  these 
cases  are  taken  to  the  Tax  Court  for  resolu- 
tion. It  has  been  estimated  by  the  Service 
that  during  a  recent  year  5  percent  of  all 
Income  tax  cases  handled  at  the  Informal 
conference  level  of  the  administrative  process 
Involved  this  Issue  as  the  principal  Issue. 
The  amounts  Involved  In  these  cases,  al- 
though significant  to  the  taxpayers,  are  quite 
small.  The  costs  to  the  taxpayers  and  the 
Government  of  resolving  this  Issue  In  the 
administrative  process  and  In  the  Tax  Court 
are  Inordinate  when  compared  with  the 
amounts  involved. 

For  these  reasons  the  bill  would  amend 
present  law  to  provide  a  set  of  rules  under 
which  this  Issue  may  be  resolved  on  a  basis 
that  Is  more  satisfactory  to  the  parents  and 
which  win  alleviate  the  current  administra- 
tive burden.  The  above  rules  are  to  be  ap- 
plicable for  years  after  1966. 

m.  GENERAL  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  BILL 

TTie  bill  provides  specific  rules  for  deter- 
mining which  of  separated  parents  Is  to  be 
entitled  to  the  deduction  for  personal 
exemption  with  respect  to  their  children. 
These  new  rules  apply  where  the  parents  are 
divorced  or  legally  separated  under  a  decree 
of  divorce  or  of  separate  maintenance  or,  are 
separated  under  a  written  separation  agree- 
ment. (In  this  respect,  your  committee  made 
a  technical  amendment  to  the  bill  to  make 
It  clear  that  the  new  rules  are  to  be  applica- 
ble In  all  situations  Involving  parents  who 
are  separated  under  a  written  separation 
agreement.  Under  the  language  used  to  ac- 
complish this  result  In  the  bUl  as  passed  by 
the  House,  it  seems  likely  that  some  of  these 
situations  would  not  have  been  covered.) 
The  new  rules  aiq>ly  with  respect  to  a  child 
only  if  the  parents  together  furnish  more 
than  one-half  of  his  support  for  a  year,  and 
only  If  the  child  is  in  the  custody  of  his 
parents  for  more  than  one-half  of  the  year. 
Thus,  the  new  rules  do  not  apply  where  a 
third  person  oontrlbutes  one-half  or  more  of 
the  support  of  the  child  or  where  the  chUd 


Is  In  the  custody  of  a  person  other  than  his 
parents  for  one-half  of  the  year  or  more. 

In  the  case  of  parents  who  are  separated 
under  a  written  separation  agreement,  the 
new  rules  do  not  apply  If  the  parents  file  a 
Joint  return  for  the  year.  ^~ 

As  the  general  rule,  the  bill  provides  that 
the  parent  who  has  custody  of  a  child  for 
the  greater  portion  of  the  year  is  entitled  to 
the  deduction. 

The  bill  also  contains  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule  under  which  the  parent  not 
having  custody  (or  having  It  for  the  lesser 
period  of  time)  may  be  entitled  to  the  deduc- 
tion. The  first  of  these  exceptions  grants  the 
deduction  to  the  parent  not  having  custody 
if  the  decree  of  divorce  or  of  separate  main- 
tenance or  a  written  agreement  between  the 
parents  specifies  that  he  is  to  be  entitled  to 
the  deduction  with  respect  to  a  child,  and 
he  has  contributed  at  least  $600  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  child  during  the  year.  Where  one 
of  the  parents  claims  the  deduction  with  re- 
spect to  a  child  pursuant  to  a  written  agree- 
ment between  them,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment may  require  that  reasonable  substan- 
tiation of  the  existence  of  the  written  agree- 
ment be  submitted  with  his  tax  return. 

Under  this  exception  it  will  be  pwssible  for 
the  courts  hearing  divorce  and  separation 
suits  to  resolve  this  Issue  in  many  cases  at 
the  time  they  are  considering  the  financial 
arrangements  which  are  to  apply  between  the 
parents  and  to  take  the  Income  tax  deduc- 
tion directly  Into  account  in  this  connection. 
It  also  provides  a  means  whereby  parents 
who  can  reach  an  amicable  agreement  may 
resolve  the  Issue  with  certainty.  Your  com- 
mittee concurs  with  the  Conunittee  on  Ways 
and  Means  In  Its  belief  that  this  exception 
provides  fair  and  practical  alternatives  for 
the  resolution  of  this  problem  which  will  be 
utilized  In  many  divorces  and  separations 
which  occur  In  the  future. 

Under  the  second  exception,  the  parent 
not  having  custody  of  a  child  would  be  en- 
titled to  the  deduction  if  he  contributes 
more  than  $1,200  of  support  for  the  child 
(or  children)  for  the  year  and  the  other 
parent  does  not  clearly  establish  that  he 
provided  a  greater  share  of  their  support 
for  the  year.  This  exception  does  not  apply, 
nnd  the  parent  having  custody  remains  en- 
titled to  the  deduction  with  respect  to  a 
particular  child,  if  he  establishes  that  he, 
in  fact,  furnished  a  greater  portion  of  that 
child's  support  than  did  the  parent  not  hav- 
ing custody,  but  only  if  he  establishes  this 
fact  by  clear  and  convincing  evidence. 

In  determining  the  amount  of  support  fur- 
nished by  each  of  the  parents  for  purposes 
of  these  exceptions,  the  bill  provides  that 
the  amounts  spent  for  the  support  of  a 
child,  or  children.  Is  to  be  treated  as  having 
been  received  from  the  parent  not  having 
custody  to  the  extent  he  provided  amounts 
for  their  support.  In  cases  involving  the 
.«;econd  exception  referred  to  above,  that  Is, 
where  the  parent  not  having  custody  claims 
to  have  furnished  more  than  $1,200  of  sup- 
port and  the  parent  having  custody  claims 
that  such  amount  was  not  furnished  or 
claims  to  have  furnished  the  greater  amount 
of  support,  the  bill  provides  an  additional 
special  rule.  Under  this  special  rule,  each 
parent  is  entitled  to  receive  an  Itemized 
statement  of  the  expenditures  upon  which 
the  other's  claim  of  support  Is  based. 
Normally,  these  statements  are  to  be  pro- 
vided by  each  parent  and  furnished  to  the 
other  parent  In  conformity  with  the  regu- 
lations In  this  regard  that  are  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate. However,  when  circumstances  so  re- 
quire, the  statement  of  the  expenditures 
upon  which  a  parent's  claim  of  support  Is 
based  may  be  provided  and  furnished  to 
the  other  parent  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  In  conformity  with 
such  regulations. 
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Tbe  bill  also  provides  that  tUe  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  is  to  pre- 
scribe •uch  regulations  as  are  deemed  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  these 
new  provisions. 

A  determination  ot  dependency  of  a  chl.d 
under  the  provisions  ot  the  bill  Is  to  be 
appUcable  with  respect  to  other  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  that  are  de- 
pendent upon  such  a  determination  for  their 
operation.  For  example,  a  child  wiio  Is  de- 
termined to  be  a  dependent  of  one  of  his 
parent*  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  13 
also  to  be  considered  a  dependent  of  that 
parent  for  purposes  of  the  provision  of  ex- 
Utlng  law  which  provides  a  deduction  for 
medical  and  dental  expenses. 

These  new  rules  are  to  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
SI,  19M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 


relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morniiiK  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
sugciest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obJecUon?  ^    „       ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  In  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  nominations  In  the  Department 
of  Justice  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  are  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  President  be  notified  Im- 
mediately of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nominations. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
INO  TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNINO  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BIANSFTELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  In 


benefit  of  Senators.  I  have  heard  no  com- 
plaint whatever  with  respect  to  this 
action. 

I  fully  concur  In  the  statement  of  the 
majority  leader  with  respect  to  Saturday 
sessions  and  early  hours  If  we  ever  expect 
to  finish  this  session,  because  I  still  fore- 
see a  very  substantial  workload  which 
must  be  disposed  of  before  the  adjourn- 
ment curtain  can  ring  down. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader.  I  hope  It  will 
be  possible  to  arrive  at  votes  today — roll- 
call,  voice,  or  otherwise — on  amendmente 
or  substitutes  which  may  be  brought  up 
in  cormection  with  the  unfinished  busl- 


LABOR  DAY  RECESS  AND  THE 
LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate,  and  so 
that  there  will  be  no  miscalculation  or 
misundersUnding  relative  to  the  Labor 
Day  recess  announced  jointly  by  the 
leadership  yesterday.  I  would  point  out 
that  what  the  recess  will  amount  to,  In 
effect,  is  4  days  off.  and  only  4  days — the 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday  following  Labor  Day. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  legislation 
which  will  be  reported  to  the  Senate  and 
placed  on  the  calendar  shortly — and  I  re- 
fer to  such  matters  as  the  wild  rivers  bill, 
the  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tion bill,  the  bills  concerning  the  Inter- 
American  Bank,  foreign  aid,  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  and  other  meas- 
ures of  transcendent  Importance — will 
be  taken  up  beginning  early  next  week. 
The  Senate  then  will  be  expected  to  meet 
long  hours  and  even  on  Saturdays.  If 
necessary,  so  that  this  and  future  pro- 
posed legislation,  after  due  considera- 
tion, can  be  disposed  of  as  expeditiously 
as  possible,  to  the  end  that  we  can  ad- 
journ sine  die  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  hope  that  no  one  will  get  the  Idea 
that  we  are  taking  10  days  o£t  at  Labor 
Day.  We  are  not.  And  I  repeat:  The  pro- 
posed recess  amounts  only  to  the  4-day 
period  Immediately  following  the  holiday. 

We  are  facing  up  to  a  situation  which 
earlier  we  hoped  would  not  confront  us, 
because  It  then  had  been  the  hope  of  the 
leadership  to  adjourn  sine  die  by  Labor 
Day.  Circumstances  and  developments 
have  made  that  Impossible.  Therefore, 
facing  up  to  the  realities  of  the  situa- 
tion, yesterday's  announcement  of  a 
short  holiday  recess  was  made  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  DiRKSENl,  the  minority  leader, 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  so  that 
all  Members  could  make  whatever  plans 
they  thought  advisable  for  this  partic- 
ular period. 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat.  It  Is  very 
Ukely  that  beginning  next  week,  the  Sen- 
ate will  come  In  early,  stay  late,  and.  If 
necessary,  meet  on  Saturday  In  order  to 
keep  up  with  legislation  that  Is  now 
beginning  to  roll  out  of  the  committees. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSnELD.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  by  way 
of  amplification  only.  It  Is  quite  true  that 
we  have  added  these  additional  4  days  to 
the  normal  Labor  Day  recess   for  the 


ness. 


RICHARD  K.  JONES 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S. 454. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  'S.  454) 
for  the  relief  of  Richard  K.  Jones,  which 
was,  on  page  1.  line  6,  strike  out  "$15,- 
000",  and  Insert  "$5,000". 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  S.  454 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Office  appointed  Mr.  Ervin 
and  Mr.  Hruska  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

REPORT    OF    A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING   ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  3.  1967. 

Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  reported  fa- 
vorably, with  amendments,  on  August  4, 
1967,  the  bill  <S.  119)  to  reserve  certain 
public  lands  for  a  National  Wild  Rivers 
System,  to  provide  a  procedure  for  add- 
ing additional  pubUc  lands  and  other 
lands  to  the  system,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  submitted  a  report  (No.  491) 
thereon,  which  was  printed. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  AGREEMENT  BE- 
TWEEN THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
OF  HOWARD  UNIVERSITY  AND 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH. 
EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.       . 
Washington.  DC.  transmitting,  pursu-       | 
ant  to  law.  a  supplemental  agreement 
between  the  board  of  trustees  of  Howard 


University  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  for  the 
transfer  of  Freedmen's  Hospital  to  How- 
ard University  wiiich,  with  an  accom- 
panying paper,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment. 

S.  321.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles  Bern- 
stein (Rept.  No.  492). 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banliing  and  Currency,  with  amendments: 

S.  1155.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  to  shorten 
the  name  of  the  Bank,  to  extend  for  5  years 
the  period  within  which  the  Bank  Is  author- 
ized to  exercise  Its  functions,  to  Incretise 
the  Bank's  lending  authority  and  Its  author- 
ity to  Issue,  against  fractional  reserves,  ex- 
port credit  Insurance  and  guarantees,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  493) . 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MusKiEl,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  report  filed  earlier  today  from  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  by 
Mr.  MusKiE,  be  printed,  together  with 
the  individual  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  with  amendments : 

H.R.  10738.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Etepartment  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  494) .  I 


BILLS  AND   JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  Joint  resolutions  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Sparkman,    Mr.    Long    of    Missouri, 
Mr.  MclNTTRE,  and  Mr.  Mondale)  : 
S.  2229,  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  to  provide  mortgage  Insurance  for  the 
development  of  land  for  recreational  uses, 
and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmike  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DniKSEN)  : 
S.  2230.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture   to   utilize   the  columns  re- 
moved from  the  east  central  portico  of  the 
Capitol    In    an    architecturally    appropriate 
manner  In  the  National  Arboretum;   to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  ORUENINQ: 
8.2231.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MUford  A. 
Taylor  of  Valdez.  Alaska;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ORUENINO  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bahtlett)  : 
S.  2232.  A  bill  to  amend  16  United  States 
Code  1082  relating  to  the  prohibition  of  for- 
eign fishing  In  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Qrttening  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
S.  2233.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  by  the  Conunodlty 
Credit  Corporation  of  reserve  stocks  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  for  national  security, 
public     protection,     meeting     International 
commitments,   and  for   other   purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McCartht  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
S.  2234.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lester  H. 
Sherman;     to    the    Committee    on    Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  RANDOIiPH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Yarborough)  : 
S.  2235.  A  bill  to  provide  counseling  and 
technical    assistance    to    local    educational 
agencies  In  rural  areas  in  obtaining  l>eneflts 
under  laws   administered  by  the   Commis- 
sioner of  Education;   to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Randolph  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MONRONET) : 

S.  2236.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  from  charging  fees  in  connection 
with  permits  for  certain  floating  facilities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

S.  2237.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  with  respect  to 
the  determination  of  project  cost  and  the 
Federal  and  non-Federal  share  thereof;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency; 

S.  2238.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Cheung 
Shlng  On; 

S.  2239.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lam  On; 

S.  2240.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  LI  Chau: 

S.  2241.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lok  King 
Ylp; 

S.  2242.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kel  Ka  Fun; 

S.  2243.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Chan  For 
Sing; 

S.  2244.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Yuen  Ping 
Sum: 

S.  2245.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Wong  Pat 
Heung;  and 

S.  2246.  A  bin   for  the  relief  of  Yu  Jong 
Gen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 

S.  2247.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936.  to  Increase  the  Federal  ship 
mortgage  Insurance  available  in  the  case  of 
certain  oceangoing  tugs  and  barges;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT   (for  himself,  Mr. 
FoNC,  and  Mr.  Mitskie)  : 

S.J.  Res.  101.  Joint  resolution  amending 
title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marin;  Act.  1936,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  guar- 
antee certain  loans  made  to  the  national 
Maritime  HUtortcal  Society  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  and  returning  to  the  United 
States  the  last  surviving  American  square- 
rigged  merchant  ship,  the  Kaiulani.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bartlett  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.J.  Res.  102.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
an  Immediate  study  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  a  report  to  the  Congress  within 
60  days,  with  respect  to  the  availability  of 
Insurance  protection  against  disaster  perils 
resulting  from  riots  or  other  civil  disorders; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading. ) 


RECREATION  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 


to  provide  FHA  mortgage  Insurance  for 
recreational  facilities.  I  am  delighted 
that  Senators  Sparkman,  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, MclNTYRE,  and  Mondale  have 
agreed  to  cosponsor  this  important 
measure  to  advance  the  economics  of 
underdeveloped  regions. 

The  bill  I  have  Introduced  would  at- 
tract badly  needed  private  capital  into 
the  recreation  industry  by  providing 
standard  FHA  mortgage  insurance  from 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 
This  Insurance  would  be  available  at  two 
levels : 

First,  up  to  $5  million  in  loans  to  any 
one  private  business  could  be  insured. 
These  loans  would  be  secured  by  30-year 
mortgages  and  could  be  for  building  or 
modernizing  resprts,  motels,  camps, 
lodges,  and  other  recreational  facilities. 

Second,  up  to  $25  million  in  loans 
to  State-chartered  development  corpo- 
rations could  be  Insured.  These  corpo- 
rations would  buy  promising  land, 
construct  the  necessary  public  facilities, 
and  resell  the  remaining  land  to  private 
developers  for  resorts,  motels,  vacation 
homes,  marinas,  and  other  recreational 
facilities.  In  this  way  the  resources  for 
both  govermnent  and  private  Industry 
can  be  combined  in  a  long-term  develop- 
ment effort. 

The  insurance  would  be  available  in 
economic  development  areas  and  dis- 
tricts designated  by  EDA  and  In  multi- 
State  economic  development  regions 
such  as  Appalachla,  New  England,  the 
Ozarks,  the  Upper  Great  Lakes,  the 
Coastal  Plains  region  which  includes 
eastern  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia,  and  the  Four  Corners  re- 
gion which  includes  portions  of  Arizona, 
Colorado,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico.  With 
the  exception  of  Appalachla,  these  re- 
gions have  been  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  under  title  V  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act— Public  Law  89-136. 

Mr.  President,  economic  growth  has 
bypassed  many  of  our  underdeveloped 
regions  such  as  the  Upper  Great  Lakes. 
Although  these  regions  are  richly  en- 
dowed In  scenic  and  recreational  re- 
sources, they  have  not  been  able  to 
participate  fully  In  our  country's  eco- 
nomic development. 

For  example,  in  the  Upper  Great 
Lakes  region  which  Includes  northern 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan, 
median-family  Income  Is  only  84  per- 
cent of  the  national  average;  the  Inci- 
dence of  poverty  Is  25-percent  greater 
than  the  national  average;  and  the  per- 
centage of  substandard  housing  is  nearly 
double  the  national  average. 

I  believe  the  economy  of  the  Upper 
Great  Lakes  and  other  regions  can  be 
revitalized  by  building  up  the  recreation 
and  tourism  industry.  American  families 
now  spend  over  $45  billion  a  year  on 
recreation,  and  this  figure  Is  growing  at 
least  three  times  faster  than  the  whole 
economy.  Recreation  Is  clearly  a  growth 
Industry.  The  rise  In  personal  Incomes 
and  leisure  time  are  significant  factors 
affecting  recreation  demand.  The  chang- 
ing age  composition  of  our  population  is 
another  potent  factor.  As  millions  of 
American  families  reach  retirement  age, 
they  will  constitute  a  vital  new  addition 
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to  the  recreation  market.  At  the  present 
time,  more  than  12  million  .\merlcans 
retire  each  year.  The  Increasing  mobility 
of  our  population,  and  the  improvrments 
in  our  highway  sy.stems  are  having,  and 
will  have  a  tremendous  impact  on  the 
recreation  industry. 

Estimates  compiled  this  year  by  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  show  that 
Americans  paid  6' 2  bilhon  visits  in  the 
year  1965  to  facihties  for  19  kinds  of 
popular  outdoor  recreation  activities. 
The  Bureau  forecasts  that  this  volume 
will  Increase  to  more  than  10  billion 
visits  by  the  year  1980.  a.ssuming  that  the 
facilities  to  handle  this  expansion  exist. 

All  too  often,  however,  underdeveloped 
regions  such  as  the  Upper  Great  Lakes 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  their  fair 
share  of  this  growth.  Adequate  credit  is 
frequently  unavailable.  It  has  also  been 
dlfflcult  to  attract  the  large-.scale  devel- 
opment necessary  for  an  adequate  return. 
For  example,  one  recent  study  on  the 
development  of  outdoor  recreation  in 
the  Upper  Midwest  concluded  that: 

The  most  presslriK  problem  of  the  industry 
Is  the  acquisition  of  the  necessary  l<in(<-term 
capital  with  which  to  build  new  tciurlat  fa- 
culties and  attractions  or  expand  existing 
ones.  Bank  financing  has  not  been  avalUble 
to  some  resort  openitors,  primarily  due  to  the 
difficulty  of  predictint?  the  8ucce.s.s  of  any 
given  project  and  the  large  role  which  man- 
agerial  ability   plays  In   achieving  succe.«s 

There  are  a  niunber  of  reasons  why 
the  underdeveloped  regions  have  not 
been  able  to  utilize  fully  their  compara- 
tive ad  van  t».ge  in  recreational  re.sources; 

First  of  all,  there  has  been  a  lack  of 
adequate  capital — and  particularly  long- 
term  capital.  The  recreation  business  is 
a  risky  business,  and  bankers  have  often 
hesitated  to  supply  new  capital.  In  addi- 
tion, restrictions  on  bank  lending  powers 
have  prevented  the  flow  of  long-teroo  in- 
vestments in  mortga!;es  on  recreational 
property. 

Second,  the  governmental  response  to 
the  problem  has  been  inadequate.  Al- 
though the  Farmers  Home  Admlrdstra- 
tion  has  been  extremely  helpful  in  help- 
ing rural  residents  to  finance  recrea- 
tional facilities,  the  program  has  been 
primarily  oriented  toward  the  local  resi- 
dents. On  the  other  hand,  if  recreational 
facilities  are  to  have  any  appreciable  eco- 
nomic Impact,  they  must  leam  to  com- 
pete for  the  urban  tourist  dollar.  Other 
potential  Government  programs,  such  as 
SBA.  have  inadequate  lending  powers  to 
be  of  major  assistance. 

Third,  there  has  been  a  lack  of  suffi- 
ciently large-scale  development  and  ag- 
gressive management  Today,  recreation 
is  a  highly  complex  and  competitive  busi- 
ness. To  survive,  one  must  be  constantly 
alert  and  responsive  to  changlne:  tastes. 
The  days  of  the  rustic  two-  or  three-cabin 
fishing  lodge  are  over.  Today's  tourists 
demand  a  wide  variety  of  recreational 
opportunities  in  a  conveniently  packaged 
form.  Existing  resorts  must  be  expanded 
and  modernized  if  they  are  to  survive. 
New  facilities  must  be  constructed  at  a 
much  faster  rate  if  a  region  hopes  to 
maintain  its  share  of  the  market 

Fourth,  there  has  not  been  sufBclent 
long-term  cooperation  between  govern- 
ment and  private  enterprise.  Both  pub- 


lic and  private  investment  need  to  be 
carefully  planned  and  coordinated  in  or- 
der to  achieve  maximum  economic 
t;rDWth. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  would  build 
upon  the  existing  mortgat;e  in.-.u!ance 
program  of  the  Federal  Hou.sing  Admin- 
Lstration,  I  realize  that  recreation  is 
.somewhat  removed  from  HUD.  but  there 
are  also  sub.stantial  parallels.  The  in.sur- 
ance  for  land  development  projects  is 
quite  similar  to  title  X  of  the  Housing 
.\ct.  which  is  aimed  at  suburban  land  de- 
velopment or  so-called  new  towns.  I  be- 
lieve the  same  techniques  can  be  ex- 
tended to  provide  for  cumpreiiensive  land 
development  for  recreational  purposes 
in  underdeveloped  regions. 

In  addition,  HUD  is  quite  familiar  with 
the  mortgage  market  and  has  an  exten- 
.sivc  field  staff  for  reviewing  insurance  ap- 
plications. HUD  also  has  an  established 
secondary  market  institution  under 
I-T«IMA. 

I  am  not,  however,  wedded  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  by  HUD.  If, 
in  the  course  of  hearin^rs  on  tlie  bill,  it 
develops  that  better  administrative  ar- 
rangements can  be  provided.  I  would  be 
glad  to  consider  an  amendment. 

Under  part  I  of  the  bill,  a  new  program 
of  land  development  insurance  would  be 
authorized  Up  to  $25  million  in  loans  to 
State  chartered  recreation  development 
corporations  could  be  Insured  by  the 
FHA.  It  is  expected  that  the  State  devel- 
opment corporation  would  locus  on  the 
development  of  recreation  communities 
which  would  appeal  to  a  wide  variety  of 
tastes  and  income  levels.  The  corpora- 
tion would  buy  up  land  with  development 
potential  It  would  then  construct  the 
necessary  public  facilities  such  as  access 
roads,  water  and  .sewage  sy.stem.s.  public 
docks  and  beaches,  and  so  forth  Once 
the  project  was  underway,  the  corpora- 
tion would  resell  the  land  to  private  de- 
velopers who  in  turn  would  build  resorts, 
motels,  ski  lifts,  golf  courses,  vacation 
homes,  restaurants,  marinas,  and  other 
recreational  facilities.  By  concentrating 
recreational  investment  in  a  comprehen- 
sively plaruied  area,  the  entire  project 
becomes  self-reinforcing.  Vanety  of  rec- 
reational opportunity  is  combined  with 
orderly  development  in  order  to  achieve 
maximum  tourist  attraction. 

Another  advantage  of  the  development 
corporation  approach  is  to  combine  the 
resources  of  government  and  private  en- 
terprise in  a  long-term  development  ef- 
fort. Public  investment  plays  a  vital  role 
in  stimulating  economic  growth  and  in 
triggering  private  investment.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  recreation  and 
tourism  area.  The  plans  of  government 
must  be  made  clear  and  specific  so  that 
private  investors  know  when  and  where 
to  invest.  The  State  development  cor- 
porations envisioned  under  part  I  of  the 
bill  would  play  a  vital  role  in  stimulating 
and  attracting  private  investment. 

Part  n  of  the  bill  would  provide  mort- 
gage insurance  directly  to  private  Arms, 
either  for  the  expansion  or  moderniza- 
tion of  existing  facilities  or  new  con- 
struction. Up  to  $5  million  can  be 
Insured  for  30-year  mortgages  on  such 
facilities.  The  rate  of  interest  would  be 
set  at  the  market  rate  but  with  a  maxi- 


mum of  6  percent.  This  provision  of  the 
bill  should  provide  badly  needed  capital 
to  existing  and  prospective  recreational 
investors. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  bill 
would  waive  the  various  lending  restric- 
tions placed  upon  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations.  This  should  provide  for 
a  readier  flow  of  mortgage  credit  into  the 
recreation  and  t-ounsm  industry.  Also, 
the  bill  provides  that  such  mortgages 
would  be  eligible  for  purchase  by  FNMA 
special  assistance  funds.  This  will  pro- 
vide an  added  incentive  to  investment  by 
improving  the  liquidity  of  such  mort- 
gages. Under  the  bill,  FNMA  could  hold 
up  to  $200  million  of  such  mortgages  at 
any  one  time.  Mortgages  purchased  could 
also  be  resold  under  the  Participation 
Sales  Act  of  1966,  thereby  replenishing 
FNMA's  purchase  authority. 

I  believe  this  bill  will  help  the  economy 
of  northern  Wisconsin  and  similar  areas. 
And  it  will  do  so  without  Federal  cost. 
By  relying  on  mortgage  insurance  rather 
than  Federal  grants,  it  will  put  private 
capital  to  work  in  an  area  where  it  is 
most  urgently  needed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  2229)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  to  provide  mortgage 
insurance  for  the  development  of  land 
for  recreational  uses,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Proxmire  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators ) ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2229 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senatr  and  House  0/ 
Rt-pTeaentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
lea  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  l5  amended  by  adding  at 
the   end   thereof   a    new   title   as   follows: 

•  TITLE  XII-   MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  FOR 
RECREATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

"PART    I       LAND    DEVELOPMENT 

"Purpose 
"Sec.  1201.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
assist  In  the  acquisition  and  development  of 
land  situated  In  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  nation  to  provide  home  sites  and  other 
facilities  for  recreational  or  related  purposes 
In  accordance  with,  and  In  furtherance  of, 
approved  programs  for  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  such  areas, 

"Definitions 

•Sf.c.  1202.  As  used  In  this  part — 
"(1)  The  term  'underdeveloped  area' 
means  an  area  included  within  (A)  a  re- 
development area  or  economic  development 
region,  as  designated  pursuant  to  section 
401  or  501  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965;  or  (B|  the 
Appalachian  region,  as  defined  In  section  403 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965.  which,  by  reason  of  Its  natural 
state,  scenic  beauty,  or  other  physical  char- 
acteristics. Is  suitable  in  whole  or  In  part 
for  recreational  development. 

"(2)  The  term  'recreation  development 
corporation'  means  a  nonprofit  or  limited 
dividend  corporation  authorized  under  State 
law  to  develop  land  situated  In  underdevel- 
oped areas  within  the  State  for  recreational 
purpyoses  In  accordance  with,  and  In  further- 
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ance  of.  an  overall  economic  development 
program  being  carried  out  by  the  State. 

"(3)  The  term  'St.ite'  means  any  of  the 
several  States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Blco.  and  any  territory  of  the  United  States. 

••  (4 )  The  terms  'mortgage',  first  mortgage', 
'mortgagee',  and  'morigagor'  have  the  same 
meaning  as  In  section  1001  of  this  Act. 

■  1 5  I  The  term  'improvements'  Includes  wa- 
terlines  and  water  supply  installations,  sew- 
age disposal  installations,  gas  and  electric 
lines  and  installations,  roads,  streets,  drain- 
age facilities,  beach  facilities,  and  such  other 
installations  or  work,  whether  on  or  off  the 
site,  which  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  or 
desirable  to  prepare  land  primarily  for  rec- 
reational and  related  uses  (Including  sites 
for  seasonal  homes,  lodges,  motels,  or  other 
facilities  for  the  accommodation  of  vacation- 
ers), and  to  provide  appropriate  facilities  for 
public  or  common  use.  Such  term  shall  not 
Include  any  building  unless  It  is  a  building 

(A)  which  Is  needed  In  connection  with  a 
water  supply  or  sewage  disposal  installation, 
or  a  gas  or  electric  line  or  installation,  or 

(B)  which  is  to  be  owned  and  maintained 
jointly  by  the  property  owners. 

"(6)  The  term  land  development'  means 
the  process  of  making,  installing,  or  con- 
structing Improvements. 

"Basic  conditio^is  for  insurance 

"Sec.  1203.  (a)  Tlie  Secretary  is  authorized 
(1)  to  insure,  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe,  any  first  mortgage 
(including  advances  on  such  mortgage)  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
and  (2)  to  make  a  commitment  for  the  in- 
surance of  such  mortgage  prior  to  the  date  of 
execution  of  such  mortgage  or  prior  to  the 
date  of  disbursement  of  the  mortgage  pro- 
ceeds. 

"(b)    The  mortgage  shall — 

"(1 )  be  executed  by  a  recreational  develop- 
ment corporation: 

"(2)  be  made  to  and  held  by  a  mortgagee 
approved  by  the  Secretary;  and 

"(3)  cover  land  situated  within  an  under- 
developed area  which  is  to  be  developed,  and 
the  Improvements  to  be  made,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  mortgage  insurance  under  this 
title. 

"(c)  The  principal  obligation  of  the  mort- 
gage sh.ill  ( 1 )  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of 
the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
property  upon  completion  of  the  land  de- 
velopment, and  (2 1  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
75  per  centum  of  the  Secretary's  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  land  before  development 
and  90  per  centum  of  his  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  such  development.  The  outstanding 
principal  obligation  of  mortgages  Involving 
a  single  land  development  undertaking  (as 
defined  by  the  Secretary)  shall  at  no  time 
exceed  $25,000,000. 

"(d)   The  mortgage  shall — 

"(1)  have  a  maturity  not  to  exceed  seven 
years  or  such  longer  maturity  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  reasonable  in  the  case  of  a  pri- 
vately owned  system  for  water  or  se-^ferage, 
and  coniain  repayment  provisions  satisfac- 
tory to  the  S?cretary; 

"(2)  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary,  and  such  interest  shall  be 
exclusive  of  such  premium  charges  for  mort- 
gage insurance  and  such  service  charges  and 
fees  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary; 
and 

"i3)  contain  such  terms  and  provisions 
with  respect  to  protection  of  the  security, 
payment  of  taxes,  delinquency  charges,  pre- 
payment, additional  and  secondary  liens,  and 
other  matters  as  the  Secretary  may  in  his 
discretion  prescribe. 

"(e)  A  property  or  project  to  be  financed 
by  a  mortgage  insured  under  this  title  shall — 
"(1)  represent  an  acceptable  mortgage 
Insurance  risk,  giving  consideration  to  the 
expected  contributions  of  the  land  develop- 
ment to  the  economic  growth  of  the  area; 
and 
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"(2)  Involve  improvements  that  comply 
with  all  applicable  State  and  local  govern- 
mental requirements  and  with  minimum 
standards  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

"Conditions  applicable  to  land  development 
projects 

"Sec.  1204.  (a)  No  land  development  shall 
be  eligible  for  mortgage  Insurance  under 
this  title,  unless  the  Secretary,  after  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  State  agencies, 
determines  that  the  project  is  consistent 
with,  and  in  furtherance  of,  an  overall  eco- 
nomic development  program  being  carried 
out  by  the  State. 

"(b)  The  land  development  covered  by  a 
mortgage  Insured  under  this  title  shall  be 
undertaken  pursuant  to  a  schedule,  conform- 
ing to  such  requirements  and  procedures  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  that  will  assure 
the  use  of  the  land  for  the  ptirposes  for 
which  it  Is  to  be  developed  within  the  short- 
est reasonable  period  consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (c) . 

"(c)  The  land  development  covered  by 
any  such  mortgage  shall  be  undertaken  In 
accordance  with  a  plan,  appropriate  to  the 
scope  and  character  of  the  undertaking, 
which  Is  acceptable  to  the  Secretary  as  pro- 
viding reasonable  assurance  that  the  area 
to  be  developed  will  (1)  have  a  sound  eco- 
nomic base  and  a  long  economic  life,  (2) 
be  characterized  by  sound  land-use  pat- 
terns, (3)  win  promote  employment  and 
economic  activity  In  the  area,  and  (4)  will 
Include  or  be  served  by  such  facilities  as 
the  Secretary  deems  adequate  or  necessary. 

"Cost  certification 

"Sec.  1205.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  adopt 
such  requirements  as  he  determines  neces- 
sary to  assure,  at  reasonable  Intervals  of 
time  during  land  development  and  up>on 
completion  of  such  development,  that  the 
amount  of  the  mortgage  loan  insured  under 
this  part  which  is  outstanding  at  each  such 
Interval  does  not  exceed  with  respect  to  that 
portion  of  the  land  remaining  under  the 
lien  of  the  mortgage  (1)  75  per  centum  of 
the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the  value  of  such 
remaining  land  before  development,  plus  (2) 
90  per  centum  of  the  actual  costs  of  the 
development  allocated  by  the  Secretary  to 
such  remaining  land. 

"(b)  Prom  time  to  time  during,  and  upon 
completion  of,  the  development,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  require  the  mortgagor  to  certify 
as  to  the  actual  costs  of  development  of  the 
land. 

"(c)  Certifications  required  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  accompanied  by  such 
data  and  records  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe. 

"(d)  A  mortgagor's  certification  approved 
by  the  Secretary  shall  be  final  and  incontest- 
able except  for  fraud  or  material  misrepre- 
sentation on  the  part  of  the  mortgagor. 

"(e)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'ac- 
tual costs'  means  the  costs  (exclusive  of  kick- 
backs, rebates,  or  trade  discounts)  to  the 
mortgagor  of  the  Improvements  involved. 
These  costs  may  Include  amounts  paid  for 
labor,  materials,  construction,  contracts,  land 
planning,  engineers'  and  architect's  fees,  sur- 
veys, taxes,  and  interest  during  development, 
organizational  and  legal  expenses,  such  allo- 
cation of  general  overhead  expenses  as  are  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Secretary,  and  other  Items  of 
expense  Incidental  to  development  which  may 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary.  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  there  Is  an  identity  of  inter- 
est between  the  mortgagor  and  the  contrac- 
tor, there  may  be  Included  an  allowance  for 
contractor's  profit  in  an  amount  deemed  rea- 
sonable by  the  Secretary. 

"PART  n — RECREATIONAL  FACILrTIES 

"Purpose 
"Sec.  1211.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  assure  the  availability  of  credit  in  under- 
developed areas  of  the  nation  to  assist  in 


financing  the  construction  or  rehabilitation 

of  facilities  for  recreational  and  related  uses. 

"Definitions 

"Sec  1212.  As  used  in  this  part — 
"(1)  The  term  'facilities  for  recreational 
and  related  uses'  includes  homes,  lodges,  mo- 
tels, and  similar  accommodations  primarily 
for  seasonal  use.  and  such  recreational,  com- 
mercial, and  community  facilities  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  serve  the  resi- 
dents or  occupants  of  such  accommodations. 
"(2)  The  terms  'underdeveloped  area", 
'mortgage',  'mortgagee',  and  'mortgagor'  have 
the  same  meaning  as  in  section  1202. 

"Authority  to  insure 

"Sec  1213.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  (1) 
to  Insure  mortgages  (including  advances  on 
such  mortgages  during  construction),  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  part,  and  (2)  to  make  commitments  for 
the  Insuring  of  such  mortgages  prior  to  the 
date  of  their  execution  or  disbursement 
thereon. 

"Basic  conditions  for  insurance 

"Sec.  1214.  (a)  To  be  eligible  for  Insurance 
under  this  title,  the  mortgage  shall — 

"(1)  be  executed  by  a  mortgagor  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary; 

"(2)  be  made  to  and  held  by  a  mort- 
gagee approved  by  the  Secretary;  and 

"(3)  cover  a  property  or  project  which  Is 
situated  in  an  underdeveloped  area,  and  Is 
approved  for  mortgage  insurance  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  construction  or  rehabilitation. 

"(b)   The  mortgage  shall — 

"(1)   not  exceed  $5,000,000; 

"(2)  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
amount  which  the  Secretary  estimates  will 
be  the  value  of  the  property  or  project  when 
construction  or  rehabilitation  is  completed: 
the  value  of  the  property  may  Include  the 
land  and  the  proposed  physical  improve- 
ments, architects  fees,  taxes,  and  Interest 
accruing  during  construction  or  rehabilita- 
tion, and  other  miscellaneous  charges  Inci- 
dent to  construction  or  rehabilitation  which 
are  approved  by  the  Secretary; 

"(3)  have  a  maturity  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  but  not  to  exceed  thirty  years  and 
provide  for  complete  amortization  of  the 
principal  obligation  by  periodic  payments 
within  such  term  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe; and 

"(4)  bear  Interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
charges  for  insurance  and  service  charges 
if  any)  at  a  rate  of  not  to  exceed  5  per 
centum  per  annum  of  the  amount  of  the 
principal  obligation  outstanding  at  any  time, 
or  not  to  exceed  such  rate  (not  in  excess  of 
6  per  centum  per  annum)  as  the  .Secretary 
finds  necessary  to  meet  the  mortgage 
market. 

"(c)  No  mortgage  shall  be  insured  under 
this  part,  unles.s  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  project  to  be  assisted  will  promote 
employment  and  economic  activity  in  the 
area,  and  is  an  acceptable  mortgage  insur- 
ance risk,  giving  consideration  to  the  ex- 
pected contributions  of  the  project  to  the 
economic  growth  of  the  area. 

"PART   ni GENERAL   PROVISIONS 

"Releases 
"Sec.  1231.  The  Secretary  may,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe, 
consent  to  the  release  or  subordination  of 
a  part  or  parts  of  property  mortgaged  under 
this  title  from  the  lien  of  the  mortgage. 

"Premiums  and  fees 
"Sec.  1232.  The  Secretary  shall  collect  rea- 
sonable premiums  for  the  Insurance  of  any 
mortgage  under  this  title  and  make  such 
charges  as  he  determines  are  reasonable  for 
the  analysis  of  land  development  plans  and 
the  appraisal  and  inspection  of  any  property, 
project,  or  Improvements. 
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'•Insurance  benefits 
"8ec.  1333.  The  provisions  of  subsections 
(e).  (gl.  (h).  ill.  (Ji.  ilti.  .li.  and  inj  of 
soctlon  207  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to 
mortgages  insured  under  this  title,  except 
that  as  applied  to  such  mortgages  1 1 1  any 
reference  therein  to  section  207  shall  be 
deemed  to  refer  to  this  tltie.  and  'it  any  ref- 
erence to  an  annual  premium  shall  be  deemed 
to  refer  to  such  premiums  as  the  Secretary 
may  designate  under  this  title 

"Incontestability  provisions 
"Sbc  1234.  Any  contract  of  Insurance  exe- 
cuted by  the  Secretary  under  this  title  shall 
be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  eligibility  of 
the  mortgage  for  insurance,  and  the  validity 
of  any  contract  of  insurance  so  executed  shall 
be  Incontestable  In  the  hands  of  an  approved 
mortgagee  from  the  date  of  the  execution  of 
such  contract,  except  for  fraud  or  material 
misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  such  ap- 
proved mortgagee. 

"Rules  and  regulations 

"Sec.  1235  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  such  rules  and  reiiulations  and  to  re- 
quire such  agreements  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  curry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

"Taxation  provisions 

"Sec.  1236  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  exempt  any  real  property  ac- 
quired and  held  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
title  from  taxation  by  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  to  the  same  extent,  ac- 
cording to  Its  vaUie.  as  other  real  property 
Is  taxed." 

LOANS    BY    N.\riON.*L    B.^NKS 

Sec.  2.  The  next  to  the  last  sentence  of  the 
first  paragraph  of  section  24  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  limitations 
and  restrictions  In  this  section,  any  national 
banking  association  may  make  real  est.ite 
loans  which  are  secured  by  mortgages  In- 
sured under  title  X  or  XII  of  the  National 
Housing  Act." 

loans  8t  fedesal  savings  and  loan 

.\3sck:iation3 

Sec.  3.  The  next  to  the  last  paragraph  of 

Motion  5(c)    of  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Act 

of    1933   Is   amended    by    Inserting   "or   title 

xn"  after  "Utle  X". 

UVBOR    STANDARDS 

S«c.  4.  (a)  The  next  to  the  last  sentence 
of  section  212iai  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
provlsloas  of  this  section  shall  also 
apply  to  Insurance  under  title  X  and  part  I 
of  title  XII  with  respect  to  laborers  and 
meciianlcs  employed  in  land  development 
financed  with  the  proceeds  of  any  mortgage 
Insured  under  such  title  or  part." 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  such  section  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "or  part  II  of  title  XII" 
after  "title  XI".  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "or  part"  after  "under 
such  title". 

rCOKKAL   NATIONAL    MORrCACE    ASSOCIATION 

Sec.  5  (a)  Section  302(b)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"section  1004  therpT',"  the  following:  "or 
Insured  under  title  XII  " 

(b)  Section  305  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(J)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  tills  Act,  the  Association  Is  authorized  to 
make  commitments  to  purchase  and  to  pur- 
chase, service,  or  sell  any  mortgages  which 
are  Insured  under  title  XII  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  The  total  amount  of  such  pur- 
chases and  conunltments  shall  not  exceed 
$300,000,000  outstaindlng  at  any  one  time." 

COST    CKRTtnCATION 

Sec.  a.  SecUon  227(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or" 


before  "i  Villi",  and  by  striking  out  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  ".  or  (IX)  under  part 
II  of  title  XII;", 


AN  AMENDMENT  TO  EXISTING  LAW 
TO  STOP  VIOLATION  OF  OUR 
FISHING  AREAS  BY  RUSSIAN 
POACHERS 

Mr  GRUENING  Mr  President,  for 
the  third  time  this  year  a  Russian  vessel 
has  been  caught  fl.shing  in  Alaskan 
waters.  This  is  an  outrage  and  must  be 
stopped. 

A  con.sidfrable  part  of  the  responsi- 
bility must  lie  at  the  door  of  the  State 
Department,  which  has  repeatedly  in- 
jected itself  1  ito  the  judicial  proceedings 
by  .sending  word  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  that  it  wanted  a  very  moderate 
application  of  the  penalties  which  the 
law  provides 

The  legislation  introduced  by  my  able 
colleague.  Senator  Bartlett.  during  the 
88th  Congress,  and  enacted  as  Public 
Law  88- .308.  prescribed  penalties  for  any 
non-American  person  violating  its  provi- 
sions by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  1 
year,  or  both,  not  merely  upon  the  cap- 
tain but  upon  eve:y  member  of  the  crew, 
as  well  as  confiscation  of  the  ves.sel  and 
catch. 

Instead,  the  trawler  seized  on  March  2 
was  given  a  fine  of  $5,000  and  the  one 
seized  on  March  22  a  fine  of  $10,000.  In 
one  instance  it  was  reported  that  there 
were  some  $60,000  worth  of  fisheries  in 
the  vessel's  hold.  Consequently,  it  was  a 
most  profitable  deal  for  tiie  Russian 
poacher. 

In  both  of  these  cases  both  my  col- 
league, Senator  Bartlett.  the  author  of 
this  desirable  legislation,  and  I  protested 
against  the  lightness  of  the  penalty  im- 
posed. 

It  is  now  crystal  clear  that  unless  a 
penalty  is  imposed  suflBcient  to  discour- 
age similar  violations,  these  will  con- 
tinue. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Alaska's 
coastline  is  so  exi^^nsive  that  there  are 
undoubtedly  violations  which  are  not 
apprehended  by  the  Coast  Guard.  It  now 
appears  that  the  vessel  caught  yesterday 
is  the  same  as  that  apprehended  on 
March  22. 

In  these  circum.stances.  I  am  intro- 
ducing for  my.self  and  for  my  colleague. 
Senator  Bartlett.  an  amendment  to  the 
existing  law  which  will  provide  a  manda- 
tory confiscation  of  any  ve.ssel  caught 
for  the  second  time  fishing  in  Alaskan 
waters.  I  ask  that  this  bill  be  appropii- 
ately  referred  and  hope  for  its  prompt 
enactment.  We  have  a  duty  to  protect 
our  fisheries  and  our  fishermen  against 
these  brazen  actions  of  Soviet  skippers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred 

Tlie  bill  S  2232'  to  amend  16  United 
States  Code  1082  relating  to  the  prohibi- 
tion of  foreign  fishing  in  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  United  States,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  RESERVE 
STOCKS  OP  AGRICULTURAL  COM- 
MODITIES 

Mr,  McCarthy,  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  establish  reserve  stocks  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  national  security,  public 
protection,  and  international  commit- 
ments. 

This  measure  will  establish  a  strategic 
reserve  for  certain  farm  commodities. 
For  many  years  the  problem  has  been 
that  of  surpluses  greatly  in  excess  of 
demand  and  there  was  no  immediate 
need  of  a  strategic  reserve.  That  situa- 
tion has  been  changing  since  new  farm 
programs  were  enacted  by  Congre.ss  be- 
ginning in  1961  and  particularly  under 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965.  Market 
prices  have  been  running  beyond  the 
loan  levels  and  the  Govenunent  acquisi- 
tion of  stocks  as  loan  collateral  has  been 
declining  substantially.  Meanwhile,  ex- 
ports of  farm  commodities  have  been  in- 
creasing rapidly  and  the  world  food 
demands  are  rising, 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  questions 
the  need  for  a  re.serve  of  farm  commodi- 
ties as  a  safeguard  against  the  hazard 
of  crop  failures,  to  assure  adequate  sup- 
plies for  the  export  markets,  and  to  be 
able  to  assist  needy  peoples  in  other  na- 
tions in  time  of  famine  and  disaster. 

We  cannot  expect  the  Individual  farm- 
ers or  the  processors  to  carry  the  burden 
of  such  a  national  reserve.  The  farmers 
deserve  protection  against  having  sup- 
plies, which  are  needed  in  the  national 
interest  hanging  over  the  market  to  de- 
press the  price  fanners  receive. 

This  bill  would  provide  authority  for 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
make  orderly  purchases  of  limited  quan- 
tities of  wheat,  feed  grains,  soybeans, 
and  cotton  at  prices  up  to  15  percent 
above  the  announced  loan  level,  or  the 
minimum  CCC  selling  price  at  the  time. 
These  stocks  would  be  shielded  from  the 
open  market  and  consequently  farmers 
would  not  have  to  worry  about  any  price 
lowering  effect  in  the  markets. 

At  present  the  CCC  can  increase  its 
stocks  of  these  commodities  only  under 
a  situation  where  the  current  farm  mar- 
ket price  drops  to  the  loan  level  or  lower. 
The  normal  way  the  CCC  acquires  stocks 
is  when  farmers  release  a  commodity  as 
collateral  for  settlement  of  their  loans 
and.  of  course,  they  do  not  do  this  if  the 
farm  market  price  is  above  the  loan 
price. 

Under  provisions  of  this  bill  there 
would  be  reserve  levels  below  which  CCC 
would  be  required  to  start  making  pur- 
chases which  would  be  neces.sary  for  it 
to  maintain  its  inventory.  That  is.  when- 
ever wheat  in  the  reserve  got  below  20 
percent  of  estimated  utilization  the  CCC 
could  purchase  such  quantities  as  would 
permit  it  to  maintain  its  inventory  at 
that  level.  For  feed  grains,  the  level 
would  be  15  percent  of  estimated  utiliza- 
tion; for  soybeans,  it  would  be  6  percent: 
for  cotton  it  would  be  20  percent.  These 
are  not  large  amounts  but  they  would  be 
effective  if  needed  for  relief  of  a  do- 
mestic crisis  and  the  alleviation  of  world 
hunger. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  these 
amounts  held  for  emergencies  would  be 
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Insulated  from  the  market,  and  would 
not  depress  the  price  farmers  receive. 
Whenever  in  any  marketing  year  the 
Secretary  determined  that  any  one  of 
these  reserves  would  fall  below  a  fixed 
percentage  of  the  estimated  export  and 
domestic  consumption,  such  st(jcks  could 
not  be  disposed  of  except  under  two 
conditions:  first,  for  the  use  in  meeting 
needs  upon  proclamation  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  an  emergency  exists  which 
requires  utilization  of  CCC  owed  com- 
modities; or. 

Second,  for  sale  for  export  or  for  do- 
mestic unrestricted  use  at  not  less  than 
145  percent  of  the  current  price  support 
loan  rate. 

The  fixed  percentages  which  would  be 
In  effect,  except  for  these  two  situations, 
would  be  15  percent  for  wheat,  10  per- 
cent for  feed  grains,  5  percent  for  soy- 
beans, and  15  percent  for  cotton. 

The  reserve  levels  of  20  percent  of  esti- 
mated consumption  for  wheat,  15  per- 
cent for  feed  grains,  6  percent  for 
soybeans  equal  290  million  bushels  au- 
thorized inventory  for  wheat,  25.5  million 
tons  of  feed  grains,  56  million  bushels 
of  soybeans.  These  authorized  inven- 
tories for  CCC  are  arrived  at  based  on 
present  expected  utilization  figures  for 
wheat  equaling  1,450  million  bushels. 
170  million  tons  of  feed  grains,  940  mil- 
lion bushels  of  soybeans. 

The  amounts  authorized  for  purchase 
during  the  1967-68  marketing  year  would 
be  the  authorized  figures  less  the  in- 
ventories at  the  start  of  the  year  held 
by  CCC,  These  expected  inventories  are 
125  million  bushels  of  wheat,  9  million 
tons  of  feed  grains.  35  million  bushels 
of  soybeans.  CCC  purchases  permitted, 
therefore,  equal  165  million  bushels  of 
wheat,  16 ',2  million  tons  of  feed  grains, 
and  12  milUon  bushels  of  soybeans. 

The  bill  establishes  a  CCC  maximum 
selling  price  of  145  percent  of  the  loan 
level  when  CCC  stocks  reach  219  million 
bushels  of  wheat,  16.9  million  tons  of 
feed  grains,  47  million  bushels  of 
soybeans. 

Release  prices  above  these  levels  are 
determined  for  wheat  and  feed  grains  by 
the  amendment  to  section  407  of  the 
Agriculture  Act  of  1949.  The  release 
price  of  soybeans  and  a  statement  con- 
cerning the  release  price  of  commodities 
held  by  CCC  in  excess  of  the  amounts 
dealt  with  in  the  bill  will  be  set  out  in 
Department  testimony  scheduled  for  next 
week's  hearings  in  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee.  The  loan  rates  per  bushel  are 
roughly  $1.25  on  wheat,  $2.50  on  soy- 
beans, and  approximately  $1.05  on  corn. 

This  is  a  limited  proposal.  It  covers 
only  four  commodities,  and  there  may 
be  a  question  as  to  whether  cotton 
should  be  included,  since  the  Govern- 
ment still  has  very  large  surpluses  on 
hand.  The  program  would  be  in  effect 
only  to  the  end  of  the  marketing  year 
for  the  1969  crop,  since  the  proposal  is 
tied  to  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965.  Any 
substantial  changes  in  the  commodity 
programs  in  1969  would  require  adjust- 
ments in  a  strategic  reserve  policy,  and 
extension  of  the  reserve  program  should 
be  worked  out  at  that  time. 

It  Is  my  view  that  this  legislation  will 
achieve  two  desirable  objectives.  One,  it 
will  make  possible  improved  income  for 


the  fanners  who  produce  these  com- 
modities; in  particular  It  will  give  them 
a  firm  assurance  that  a  defined  percent- 
age of  each  commodity  will  not  be  sold 
by  CCC  at  less  than  145  percent  of  the 
current  price  support  loan  rate,  or  under 
a  Presidential  proclamation  of  emer- 
gency. Second,  it  will  provide  the  coun- 
try with  greater  security  of  having  at 
least  a  minimum  reserve  of  these  com- 
modities on  hand  in  cases  of  need,  and 
it  will  also  mean  we  have  a  minimum  to 
draw  upon  to  help  meet  the  world  prob- 
lem of  hunger. 

It  is  being  demonstrated  that  our  re- 
serves can  be  depleted.  The  wheat  acre- 
age for  the  1967  crop  had  to  be  expanded 
substantially.  The  American  farmers 
wiU  produce  more  when  called  upon  to 
do  so,  but  at  the  same  time  they  should 
be  guaranteed  that  whatever  fixed  per- 
centage of  their  production  is  considered 
a  national  reserve  should  not  be  used  to 
hold  down  the  market  price. 

The  farmers  should  not  be  called  upon 
to  carry  this  great  burden,  which  should 
be  shared  by  the  entire  counti-y.  I  be- 
lieve the  proposed  legislation  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  accomplishing  these 
two  very  desirable  objectives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  biU  (S.  2233)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  re- 
serve stocks  of  agricultural  commodities 
for  national  security,  public  protection, 
meeting  international  commitments, 
and  for  other  purp>oses.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  McCarthy,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  INTRODUCES 
BILL  TO  PRO"VIDE  COUNSELING 
AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  TO 
LOCAL  RURAL  EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES  TO  ASSIST  IN  OBTAIN- 
ING EDUCATIONAL  LOANS  AND 
GRANTS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  Senators  Morse, 
Clark,  Kennedy  of  New  York,  and  Yar- 
BOROUGH,  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
which  will  provide  counseling  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  In  rural  areas  in  obtaining  bene- 
fits imder  laws  administered  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

This  measure  is  needed  in  rural  areas 
not  only  in  "West  Virginia,  but  across  the 
Nation,  where  the  school  administrators 
suffer  from  lack  of  funds  for  proper  staff- 
ing of  their  offices.  It  Is  often  impossible 
for  rural  administrators  to  employ  pro- 
fessional personnel  who  can  identify  edu- 
cational progrsons  which  would  help  the 
areas  and  then  give  counsel  and  advice 
on  appropriate  submission  of  applications 
for  aid  under  such  programs. 

My  bill,  which  I  will  offer  during  our 
Subcommittee  on  Education  meetings  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  Amendments  of 
1967,  will  authorize  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  on  application  from  a  State 
educational  agency,  to  provide  such 
clearly  necessary  counseling  and  tech- 


nical assistance  to  these  rural  school 
districts.  This  assistance  may  be  either 
in  the  form  of  professional  persons  from 
the  OfBce  of  Education  or  in  the  form  of 
grants  to  the  local  educational  agencies 
in  rural  areas,  enabling  them  to  employ 
staff  of  their  own  choosing. 

The  measure  further  provides  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  is  to  deter- 
mine "rural  areas."  I  have  included  this 
language  in  the  bill  for  a  very  important 
reason,  as  we  begin  to  establish  legisla- 
tive history  on  this  subject.  It  is  my  hope, 
also,  that  if  this  amendment  is  included 
in  the  act,  our  committee  report  will 
further  amplify  the  intent  of  this  lan- 
guage. 

As  we  know,  school  districts  are  de- 
fined in  different  ways  in  different  States. 
In  some,  as  in  West  Virginia,  a  county  is 
a  school  district.  In  others,  districts  can 
be  within  cities,  within  counties,  or  can 
overlap  city  and  county  boundaries. 
Hov.'ever,  under  certain  of  our  new  pro- 
grams, not  in  the  educational  field,  "rural 
areas"  are  defined  with  regard  solely  to 
county  lines.  The  definition  further 
states  that,  if  a  given  county  contains  a 
city  with  a  population  of  50,000  or  more, 
it  is  ineligible  for  "rural"  aid.  It  is  my 
contention,  Mr.  President,  that  such 
reasoning  is  fallacious,  and,  should  it  be- 
come the  pattern  for  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  follow,  it  would  defeat 
the  very  purposes  I  seek  to  achieve. 

Due  to  the  diversity  of  State  and  local 
determinations  of  school  district  lines, 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  define 
"rural  area"  in  law,  but  we  can,  and  I 
propose  to,  make  our  intent  quite  clear. 

It  would  seem  then,  if  a  school  district 
serves  a  predominantly  rural  area,  it  is 
a  rural  school  district,  and  the  local 
agency  which  operates  that  school  dis- 
trict is  a  local  agency  in  a  rural  area. 
And  a  rural  area,  we  would  expect,  would 
be  an  area  which  includes,  as  its  largest 
town,  one  with  a  population  of  perhaps 
10,000.  I  suggest  this  now  as  a  possi- 
bility. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education  will  be  of  assist- 
ance in  making  the  determination  as  to 
guidelines  for  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  use  when  he  is  defining  a  rural 
area,  and  that  in  our  committee  report 
on  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  Amendments  of  1967  we  will 
have  developed  language  which  will 
make  our  intention  quite  clear. 

My  bill,  Mr.  President,  adds  $1,500,000 
to  the  amount  authorized  for  section  706 
of  this  act.  This  is  not  a  large  sum,  and 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  agree  that  it 
will  be  money  well  spent.  Our  rural 
schools  need  help.  We  must  insure  that 
they  will  receive  the  services  they  need. 
This  result  we  owe  to  our  children. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2235)  to  provide  counsel- 
ing and  technical  assistance  to  local  ed- 
ucational agencies  in  rural  areas  in  ob- 
taining benefits  under  laws  administered 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Randolph  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
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THE    'KAIULANI" 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr  President,  his- 
tory, heritage,  and  tradition  are  things 
often  made  more  valuable  and  desirable 
the  less  abundant  they  are.  As  science 
and  technology  thrust  an  ever  new  fu- 
ture upon  us  day  by  day,  preserving 
links  with  the  past  which  contribute  to 
a  sense  of  continuity  becomes  more 
diflBcult  and  more  important. 

We  are  approaching  the  day  when 
great  atomic-powered  cargo  ships  will 
plow  the  trade  routes  of  the  world,  mak- 
ing our  present  merchant  vessels  out- 
dated. With  nuclear  propulsion  begin- 
ning to  replace  conventional  power,  it  is 
easy  to  forget  the  first,  basic  power  man 
harnessed  to  cross  the  oceans:  the  wind 
against  the  sail. 

Square-rigged  merchant  ships  pio- 
neered the  trade  routes  which  the  NS 
Savannah  and  our  other  modern  ships 
still  use  today. 

To  preserve  a  tie  with  the  past,  last 
year  I  introduced  Senate  Resolution  275 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  sup- 
porting the  project  to  restore  and  re- 
pair the  Kaiulant.  the  last  surviving 
Amerlcan-bullt  square-rigged  merchant 
ship.  Built  in  Maine  and  named  after  a 
Hawaiian  princess,  the  Kalulani  was  pre- 
sented to  the  American  people  by  our 
Philippine  friends  in  1964  It  Is  now  un- 
dergoing almost  complete  restoration  by 
the  National  Maritime  Historical  So- 
ciety, which  has  done  a  magnificent  job 
with  the  limited  resources  available  to 
them.  Its  work  to  this  date  has  been  en- 
tirely financed  through  voluntary  con- 
tributions from  concerned  Americans 
and  Filipinos.  Unfortunately,  these  have 
not  been  enough. 

That  is  why  I  introduce  for  Mr.  Fong, 
Mr.  MosKiE,  and  my.^elf.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  10 1  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  and  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
guarantee  certain  loan.s  made  to  the 
National  Maritime  Hi.storlcal  Society  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  and  returning 
the  Kaiulani  to  the  United  States  where 
it  will  be  berthed  on  the  Washington 
waterfront  as  a  nonprofit  maritime  mu- 
seum and  a  monument  to  the  American 
merchant  marine 

This  legislation,  already  introduced  in 
the  House — House  Joint  Resolution 
751 — would  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
issue  a  Federal  ship  mort::aEe  guarantee 
on  behalf  of  the  National  Maritime  His- 
torical Society,  allowing  the  society  to 
borrow  the  funds  necessary  to  complete 
the  restoration  from  a  commercial  lender 
with  a  Federal  guarantee  of  repayment 
of  Interest  and  principal  The  receipts 
earned  by  the  museum  ship  m  the  future 
will  enable  the  society  to  eventually  repay 
the  loan.  However,  the  bill  leaves  it  up 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  de- 
termine the  financial  fca.sibility  of  the 
project. 

Without  the  expenditure  of  any  Fed- 
eral fimds,  Mr.  President,  the  Congress 
can  act  to  support  the  goodwill  and 
friendship  existing  between  the  Repub- 
lic of  the  Philippines  and  our  countj-y, 
and  can  help  to  preserve  a  magnificent 
symbol  of  the  past  which  will  be  a  visible 
reminder  of  progress  made  and  progress 
to  be  made. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  joint  resolution  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record, 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  Joint  resolution  iSJ.  Res.  101) 
amending  title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act.  1936,  to  auttiorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  guarantee  certain  loans 
made  to  the  National  Maritime  Histori- 
cal Society  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
and  returning  to  the  United  States  the 
last  surviving  Ainerican  square-rigged 
merchant  ship,  the  Kaiulani.  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bart- 
LETT  <for  himself,  Mr.  Fong,  and  Mr. 
MrsKiEi,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

3  J.  Res.  101 

Whereas  the  Kaiulani.  the  last  surviving 
Amencan-bullt,  square-rigged  merchant 
ship,  was  a  gift  of  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines w  the  people  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  Philippines 
forni.iily  presented  the  gift  to  President 
Lyndon  B  John.son  in  a  ceremony  at  the 
White  House  on  October  5.  1964,  and 

Whereas  the  task  of  restoring  the  Kaiulani 
was  assigned  by  President  Johnson  to  the 
National  Maritime  Historical  Society  as 
trustee  for  the  people  of  the  United  States; 
and 

Where.i3  the  Kalulani  Is  presently  being 
restored  in  the  Philippines  by  the  National 
Maritime  Historical  So»'leiy,  and 

Whereas,  upon  completion  of  restoration. 
the  K.Uulanl  will  be  sailed  to  the  United 
States  and  permanently  berthed  on  the 
Washington  Channel  waterfront  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  as  a  nunproflt  museum  devoted 
to  the  murliiine  heritage  of  this  great  coun- 
try, and 

Whereas  the  restoration  of  the  Kalulani 
and  Its  preparation  for  the  return  voyage  to 
the  United  States  Is  being  unduly  delayed 
because  of  the  lack  of  funds  for  the  comple- 
tion of  this  project:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  tfie  United  Statts  of  America 
in  CongrC'S  a.^srinbii-d.  That  title  XI  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  .\ct.  1936.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

•'Sec.  1112.  (a)  Notwlth.standlng  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  guarantee  all  or  any 
part  of  the  principal  of  and  interest  on  any 
loan  and  or  mortguse  made,  within  the 
three-year  period  beginning  on  tlie  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  to  the  National 
Maritime  Historical  .Society  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  and 
returning  to  the  United  States  the  vessel 
Kalulani,  the  last  surviving  Amerlcan-bullt, 
square-rigged  merchant  ship  presented  as  a 
gift  to  the  people  <A  the  United  States  from 
the  people  of  the  Philippines, 

"(t>)  Each  guarantee  Ussucd  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  only  with  respect  to  loans 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  are  economically  sound  and  each 
such  guarantee  shall  be  subject  to  such  rea- 
sonable terms  and  conditions  a,s  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  including  an  assignment  of 
the  owner's  Interest  In  the  vessel. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  la  au- 
thorized to  make  commitments  to  guarantee 
a  loan  or  part  thereof  under  this  section  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  execution  of  such  loan 
or  disbursement  thereon. 

"(d>   The     aggregate     unpaid      principal 


amount  of  guarantees  Issued  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  exceed  $500,000. 

"(ei  The  faith  of  the  United  States  Is 
solemnly  pledged  to  the  payment  of  interest 
on  and  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  principal 
amount  of  each  loan  or  part  thereof  guaran- 
teed under  this  section. 

"(f)  The  vessel  Kalulani  shall,  for  the 
purposes  of  all  maritime  and  customs  laws  be 
deemed  to  be  a  vessel  In  the  service  of  a  pub- 
lic authority  which  Is  not  engaged  In  trade." 


PROTECTING  INSURANCE  RIGHTS 
OP  RIOT  VICTIMS:  SENATE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION   102 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
surance industry  is  in  a  quandary  con- 
cerning the  future  of  its  underwriting  in 
riot-prone  areas.  One  symptom  of  Its 
concern  is  the  fact  that  tomorrow  there 
is  a  meeting  in  Chicago  by  the  Property 
Committee  of  the  industry  organization, 
the  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alli- 
ance, at  which  the  question  of  insurance 
claims  arising  out  of  the  recent  riots. 
and  the  prospects  for  future  problems, 
will  be  the  focus  of  attention. 

Recently  there  have  appeared,  on 
financial  pages  and  in  business  publica- 
tions, several  articles  dealing  with  the 
question.  There  is  confusion,  both  in  the 
industry  and  among  those  who  have  lost 
property.  No  one  doubts  that  the  proba- 
bility of  events  in  the  future  will  com- 
pound that  confusion.  Nor  can  It  be 
doubted  that,  while  tragedy  surrounds 
the  entire  chain  of  circumstances  in  the 
riots  from  Watts  to  Detroit  and  all  the 
others,  within  the  broader  frame  there 
are  a  great  number  of  financial  tragedies 
involving  the  loss  of  property  by  inno- 
cent victims  of  the  riots.  Says  an  article 
in  the  July  29  Business  Week : 

The  most  difBcuIt  question  of  all  Involves 
future  insurance  company  operations  In 
rlot-prone  areas.  It  Is  no  secret  that  most 
Insurers  are  not  particularly  eager  to  write 
policies  In  slum  areas. 

Yet  we  must  do  all  we  can,  for  the 
sake  of  the  social  necessities  of  improv- 
ing ghetto  condition,'^,  to  preserve  the  life 
of  businesses  in  the.se  areas  in  order  to 
give  them  the  maximum  stability,  not  to 
break  them  down  further  socially.  But 
fully  as  much  we  need,  in  simple  equity, 
to  .see  that  Individuals  who.se  property  is 
looted,  burned,  and  vandalized  in  an  out- 
break do  not  bear  the  sole  risk  for  indi- 
vidual unreimbursed  loss. 

But  how  is  this  to  be  done? 

There  have  been  proposals.  Including 
bills  before  the  Congress  which  would 
provide  for  Federal  reinsurance,  or 
which  would  relmbur.se  insurance  com- 
panies outright  for  90  percent  of  their 
los.ses.  But  while  there  have  been  policy 
cancellations  and  rate  increases,  there 
has  also  been  a  lack  of  any  .systematic 
dealing  with  the  problem.  To  me,  while 
it  is  true  that  the  insurance  companies 
may  need  some  assistance  in  the  prob- 
lem, the  paramount  necessity  is  protec- 
tion of  the  innocent  victim  from  bearing 
the  burden  of  his  loss  prohibitively. 
After  all.  It  Is  not  he  but  the  insurance 
companies  who  control  the  policies  under 
which  insurance  los.ses  are  contemplated. 

Because  there  is  a  genuine  need  for 
study  of  the  situation,  for  a  study  to  de- 
vl.se  workable  plans  which  will  prevent 
unreimbursed  loss  of  property  in  riot 
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areas,  I  am  today  introducing  a  Senate 
Joint  resolution  calling  for  such  a  study. 
The  Joint  resolution  asks  that  it  be  un- 
dertaken immediately — there  is  cer- 
tainly urgency — and  that  a  report  be 
sent  back  within  60  days.  The  content  of 
the  report  is  specified — it  is  to  cover  a 
determination  of,  first,  the  extent  to 
which  insurance  protection  is  available 
from  private  or  public  sources;  and,  sec- 
ond, whether  legislation  is  needed  to  as- 
sure continuing  availability. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  it  is  diflS- 
cult  to  deal  with  this  problem.  There  are 
complexities  which  the  insurance  indus- 
try itself  has  not  solved.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  basic  goal  of  property  protec- 
tion through  a  Joint  public  and  private 
effort  is  insoluble.  In  order  to  achieve  a 
sound  solution,  however,  I  believe  it  is 
inappropriate  to  try  to  devise  a  too-hasty 
legislative  concoction.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  an  urgency  which  cannot  be  de- 
nied. It  Is  for  that  reason  that  the  res- 
olution requires  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  initiate  the  study  immedi- 
ately and  report  to  the  Congress  within 
60  days.  Presumably,  if  60  days  is  not 
long  enough,  there  will  be  an  extension 
request;  but  the  time  limit  indicates  the 
urgency  with  which  I  view  the  need  to 
meet  the  problem. 

The  joint  resolution  takes  account  of 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  developed 
some  expertise  in  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  the  flood  in- 
surance bill  now  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  with  recommenda- 
tions from  its  Securities  Subcommittee. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  directed 
to  consult  with  them  as  well  as  with 
other  Government  agencies,  and  with 
representatives  of  the  insurance  indus- 
try. 

In  this  area  the  companies  writing  in- 
surance affected  are  represented  almost 
entirely  by  three  organizations.  These 
are  the  American  Mutual  Insurance  Al- 
liance, whose  members  are  mutual  com- 
panies; the  American  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation, whose  members  are  stock  com- 
panies; and  the  National  Association  of 
Independent  Insurers,  which  includes  a 
couple  of  the  Nation's  largest  companies 
with  household  names,  as  well  as  others. 
I  have  talked  with  representatives  of 
each  of  these  three  organizations,  and  I 
am  assured  that  they  support  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  study  of  this  kind.  They  have 
also  assured  me  that  they  will  gladly  co- 
operate in  furthering  any  projec*,  of  the 
sort  which  is  undertaken. 

A  House  joint  resolution  very  nearly 
Identical  to  mine  is  also  being  offered  by 
Congressman  Thomas  Rees,  of  Califor- 
nia, who  has  been  concerned  about  the 
Insurance  problem  ever  since  the  Watts 
riot.  The  only  difference  between  the 
two  is  that  in  my  resolution  the  study  is 
in  charge  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
who  is  to  cooperate  with  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and, 
in  his.  HUD  Is  the  first-named  agency, 
with  Commerce  in  the  cooperating  role. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  mentioned 
Watts.  Because  it  is  farther  away  in  time 
than  the  recent  losses — Detroit's  Is  es- 
timated at  $150,000.000 — perhaps  it  can 
serve  to  illustrate  the  need  as  well  as  any. 
There,  according  to  a  recent  story  In  the 


Los  Angeles  Times,  a  white  druggist  in 
Watts  is  finding  his  insurance  "becoming 
impossible"  t)ecause  he  is  "paying  as 
much  for  a  month  of  insurance  as  for  a 
year  before  the  rioting."  This  has  hap- 
pened despite  the  fact  that  108  carriers 
set  up  a  pool  in  order  to  make  insurance 
available  in  the  area,  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion arising  when  many  companies  can- 
celed policies  or  declined  to  renew  them. 
Fire  insurance  rates  in  Watts  today  are 
three  to  five  times  what  they  were  be- 
fore the  riot,  and  even  imder  the  pool 
no  risk  is  covered  above  $150,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  asking  for  spe- 
cific substantive  legislation  at  this  time. 
I  do  not  believe  anyone  is  in  the  position 
to  know,  without  a  study  such  as  I  pro- 
pose, what  legislation  would  be  the  best 
for  the  purpose.  But  I  do  want  in  the 
study  to  keep  in  mind  a  dual  objective — 
protection  for  the  property  owner  in  the 
riot-prone  ghetto  area,  and  protection 
for  private  insurers  who  will  be  encour- 
aged to  maintain  their  services  in  these 
areas  without  crushing  losses.  If  it  is 
true,  as  I  think  It  is,  that  the  Nation  as 
a  whole,  and  the  Federal  Government 
in  particular,  through  its  past  failure  to 
cure  the  causes  of  these  riots,  has  a  re- 
sponsibility, then  I  think  it  is  true  that 
the  Government  needs  to  consider  the 
means  by  which  it  can  support  the  in- 
surers and  the  insured  so  that  their  bur- 
dens will  not  be  abnormal  in  these  ab- 
normal areas.  Whether  the  means  most 
desirable  is  Federal  reinsiu-ance  or  some- 
thing else,  I  am  not  prepared  to  Judge 
on  the  scanty  available  evidence.  We  need 
a  study  to  clarify  and  sharpen  the  issues 
and  to  formulate  alternative  possibilities 
to  guide  us  in  legislation. 

We  have  been  able  to  do  this  in  the 
production  of  a  bill  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  flood  Insurance,  considered 
in  earlier  times  an  uninsurable  risk.  We 
have  provided  other  mechanisms  for 
disaster  relief  in  case  of  tornado  and 
other  natural  tragedies.  We  can  do  as 
much  here,  for  the  protection  of  the  in- 
nocent victim  of  manmade  tragedy  in 
the  ghetto. 

In  order  to  further  throw  light  on  the 
problem,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  my  Joint  resolution  may  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record,  to 
be  followed  by  articles  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  Wednesday,  July  26, 
in  the  July  29  Issue  of  Business  Week, 
and  in  the  July  18  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  Joint  resolution 
which  I  am  about  to  Introduce  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  concern- 
ing the  Insurance  and  the  protection  of 
insurance  rights  of  riot  victims. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received;  and,  without 
objection,  the  joint  resolution  and  arti- 
cles will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
the  Joint  resolution  will  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  102)  to 
authorize  an  immediate  study  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  a  report  to 
the  Congress  within  60  days,  with  re- 
spect to  the  availability  of  insurance  pro- 
tection against  disaster  perils  resulting 
from  riots  or  other  civil  disorders,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hartke,  was  received,  read 


twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  102 

Resolved  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  shall  undertake  an  immediate 
study  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  In- 
surance protection  against  disaster  perils  re- 
sulting from  riots  or  other  civil  disorders  U 
available  from  public  or  private  sources,  and 
whether  legislation  is  necessary  to  assure  the 
continuing  availability  of  such  insurance. 
In  carrying  out  such  study,  the  Secretary 
shall,  to  the  maximiom  extent  practicable, 
consult  with  representatives  of  the  Insurance 
Industry,  with  other  Federal  departments 
and  agencies,  and  with  State  and  local  agen- 
cies. Findings  and  recommendations  result- 
ing from  such  study  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Congress  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
in  no  event  later  than  60  days  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Joint  resolution. 

Sec.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  articles  presented  by  Mr.  Hartke 
are  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Bvetdng  Star, 
July  26. 1967] 

Casualty  Firms  Avoid  Using  Riot  Claims 
Escape  Cla'Dse — Statement  bt  Aetna  Be- 
lieved To  Represent  Industry  'Views 

(By  Donald  B.  Hadley) 
Major  fire  and  casualty  companies  are  not 
expected  to  define  rioting  In  Detroit  and  other 
cities  as  insurrection  and  thus  Invoke  an 
escape  clause  that  would  allow  them  to  avoid 
paying  losses  Incurred  In  the  disorders. 

If  later  information  shows  there  was  an 
organization  and  a  leadership  trying  to  over- 
throw the  government,  and  therefore  was  an 
"insurrection,"  the  escape  clause  could  be 
used,  but  no  evidence  of  this  has  been  un- 
covered. 

Aetna  Life  and  Casualty  Group  of  Hartford. 
Conn.,  late  yesterday  Issued  a  statement, 
which  was  considered  representative  of  views 
among  major  companies.  Statements  from 
other  companies  are  expected  in  a  few  days. 
"On  the  basis  of  current  information,  we 
have  found  no  evidence  for  denial  of  cover- 
age on  the  basis  that  the  Detroit  disorders 
constitute  Insurrection,"  the  Aetna  statement 
said. 

same    view    on    NEWARK 

A  spokesman  In  Hartford  said  the  company 
took  the  same  view  of  the  recent  Newark 
rioting. 

The  statement  added,  "Aetna  is  not 
cancelling  any  coverage  In  the  Detroit  area 
because  of  the  disorders." 

The  Aetna  statement  followed  a  prediction 
made  by  a  veteran  Washington  Insurance 
executive  earlier  In  the  day.  He  said  that 
no  evidence  had  been  found  so  far  that 
Detroit  or  Newark  disorders  had  been  orga- 
nized under  a  definite  leadership. 

He  recalled  that  the  word  "Insurrection" 
had  been  used  to  describe  the  Watts  rioting 
last  summer  and  that  this  had  caused  some 
confusion  as  to  whether  insurance  companies 
might  try  to  avoid  payment  of  claims  on  this 
basis.  Nothing  came  of  it  and  Insurance 
claims  were  paid,  he  emphasized. 

Much  of  the  fresh  confusion  arose  this 
week  over  Detroit  and  Newark  losses  because 
of  a  report  that  Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes  of 
New  Jersey  had  described  the  Newark  rioting 
as  "Insurrection"   or   a  "near   insurrection." 

The  confusion  was  fanned  by  newspaper 
stories,  one  in  a  Hartford  publication,  which 
Indicated  the  possibility  that  insurance  com- 
panies might  decide  the  latest  disorders  rep- 
resented "Insurrection"  as  defined  In  the 
exclusion  clause. 
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RXPORTS    OF    PRCSSUBC 

A  report  that  Gov  George  Romney  of  Mich- 
igan w«k«  being  pressured  l"  declare  that  a 
state  of  Insurrection  existed  In  Detroit  only 
added  to  the  confusion  Sources  said  to  be 
cloee  to  Romney  were  quoted  as  saying  he 
waa  reluctant  to  do  this  because  it  would 
automatically  cancel  out  insur.ince  policies 
covering  millions  cf  dollars  in  property  U»s 
from  the  fires  and  looting 

Most  fire  and  casualty  policies  across  the 
nation  provide  for  relmbursen^ent  for  fire 
loeses  and  also  extend  coverage  to  losees  aris- 
ing from  riots,  civil  commotion,  riots  attend- 
ing strikes  or  d  image  caused  by  aircraft, 
vehicles  and  smoke  However,  they  carry  a 
clause  excluding  coverage  of  losses  result- 
ing from  war,  insurrection,  revolution  or 
clvU  war 

The  insurance  industry  was  moving  with 
all  possible  speed   to  assess   the  latest  losses 
as  quickly  as  possible,  but  will  be  forced  to 
wait  txntU  order  Is  restored  in  Detroit. 
SPECL\L  omcE  srr 

The  General  Adjustment  Bureau  In  New 
York  announced  yesterday  that  It  expects  to 
open  a  special  claims  offlce  soon  In  Detroit 
to  handle  the  avalanche  of  claims  expected 
to  be  filed  against  insurance  companies  there 

This  Is  done  as  a  special  servl.-e  to  the 
member  companies  A  similar  offlce  was 
opened  In  Newark  and  now  Is  In  the  process 
of  handling  claims  In  that  city. 

The  bureau  sets  up  these  offices  also  in 
areas  damaged  by  storms  and  natural  disas- 
ters. A  storm  Is  soon  over,  but  It  takes  sev- 
eral days  to  restore  order  In  a  riot  torn  area. 
It  was  pointed  out  by  a  bureau  official 

None  of  the  insurance  companies  knows 
at  this  point  as  to  what  actual  claims  will 
amount  to  In  the  Detroit  area 

The  Associated  Press  yesterday  estimated 
that  property  dam.\Re  in  the  Deuolt  .Area 
would  exceed  »150  million 

President  Dwlght  Havens  of  the  Greater 
Detroit  Chamber  of  Commerce  added  an  esti- 
mate of  how  much  retail  bvio.ness  war  lost 
due  to  the  disorders  and  came  up  with  a 
total  loss  figure  appro.Achliu:  41  bllll'.m  for 
the  area.  However  actu.il  property  damage 
was  only  part  of  this  total 

COST   E3TSMATE3 

The  Associated  Prt-ss  survey  listed  these 
loss  estimates  f -r  >ther  cities  $15  million 
In  Newark:  $3  million  In  Cincinnati,  81  mil- 
lion In  Tampa.  Fla  ;  $3in  000  In  Dayton.  Ohio. 
•290.000  In  Buffalo.  NY;  $150,000  In  Erie, 
Pa.,  and  $100,000  In  C  ilro.  Ill 

Insurance  industry  experts  cautioned  that 
preliminary  estimates  of  damage  tend  to  run 
higher  than  actual  losses. 

The  riots  are  likely  to  lead  to  much  higher 
Insurance  cost.s  in  the  future  Insurance  com- 
panies are  permlt^ed  to  co.er  losses  by  higher 
rates,  but  this  is  clon»  licradually 

John  Liner  i  Boston  Insurance  expert. 
commented  that  .Americans  not  directly  In- 
volved In  racial  riots  In  cities  such  as  De- 
troit. Newark.  B-iston  and  New  York,  even- 
tually will  pay  most  of  the  cost 

After  Insurance  companies  pick  up  the  tab 
for  the  multl-mlUion-doUar  damage  to  prop- 
erty, "they  are  likely  to  seek  rate  Increases 
to  recoup  their  los.ses."  he  said 

Liner  said  extended  coverage  endorsement. 
which  most  businessmen  have  attached  to 
their  fire  Insurance  policies,  covers  not  only 
damage  done  to  plate  glass  windows,  fixtures 
and  the  like,  but  also  the  theft  of  merchan- 
dise carried  off  during  a  riot 

(Prom  Business  Week  July  29,  1967; 
iNSTTazas  ToTi:  Up  Riot  Tab — Industrt  Faces 
Tawcle  or  Problems  in  Tuting  To  A.ssrss 
Damages  and  Impact  on  Operattoms-  Task 
19  Complicated  bt  ToroH  Legal  Qves- 
TiONS:  When  Is  a  Riot  an  iNsruRscTiOM? 
Top  managemr»rts  of  major  Are  and  casu- 
alty  insurance   companies   huddled   In   hur- 


riedly called  executive  .sessions  this  week  to 
assess  the  '.nipa<:t  of  the  wave  of  riots  on 
their    operations 

But  the  president  of  one  major  New  York 
company  conceded:  At  this  point  ifs  strictly 
a  guessing  game  lor  us  Our  Detroit  offices  are 
bolted  shut,  and  only  late  this  week  did  we 
dare  send  any  of  our  people  out  to  look  at 
the   Newark  situation." 

Michigan's  Commissioner  of  Insurance, 
David  Dykhouse  added  "No  one's  In  a  posi- 
tion to  talk  Insurance  In  a  serious  way  un- 
til the  dust  settles." 

Common  strategy  One  of  the  few  things 
that  could  be  said  with  certainty  was  that 
the  Insurance  industry  would  act  in  con- 
cert Tuesday  afternoon,  word  spread 
through  the  industry  that  a  summit  meet- 
ing of  executives  would  be  held  soon  to 
formulate  some  common  strategy. 

A  difficulty  Is  that  there  Is  little  precedent 
other  than  the  Industry's  experiences  after 
the  Watts  riot  of  1565  1  hat  outbreak  cost 
the  Industry  more  than  $40-mllUon,  but  It 
was  much  more  limited  In  scope. 

Of  pressing  importance  now  Is  how  much 
of  the  financial  loss  the  Industry  will  pick 
up — and  the  size  of  that  loss  Is  anybody's 
guess  There  m  ly  be  fussing  and  flailing,  but 
there  Is  little  doubt  In  the  industry  that 
iiearly  all  policyholders  In  riot  areas  will  have 
legitimate  claims  paid  in  full. 

Relief.  Most  Insurers  will  get  a  bit  of  re- 
lief, however,  through  "stop-lo^s  reinsur- 
ance treatle-'i."  which  limit  their  liabilities 
for  any  single  dlsa.ster.  Everything  over  that 
limit  Is  paid  by  reinsurance  companies. 

According  to  Donald  Kramer,  an  Insur- 
ance Industry  analyst  with  First  Manhat- 
tan Co  ,  If  the  riots  do  not  spread  much  fur- 
ther, "the  companies  will  be  hurt  financially, 
but  not  crippled" 

Another  question  being  explored  by  Insur- 
ance executives  Is  the  extent  of  their  legal 
recourse.  The  small  print  of  all  Insurance 
contracts  generally  carries  a  clause  relieving 
the  companies  of  financial  responsibility  In 
case.s  of  "Insurrection"  If  the  Insurers  could 
show  that  the  riots  were  'acta  or  Instances 
of  revolt  against  civil  authority  or  estab- 
lished governments,"  they  would  be  off  the 
hook  The  courts  may  have  to  figure  this 
one  out 

Defl'iltlon  needed  New  Jersey  Governor 
Richard  J  Hughes  called  the  Newark  riots 
"out-and-out  rebellion  "  Does  this  constitute 
insurrection?  While  Michigan's  Governor 
Romney  was  careful  not  to  use  such  dramat- 
ic language,  did  his  call  for  federal  troops 
Imply  Insurrection'? 

In  addition,  many  states  have  obscure  laws 
that  could  pin  some  financial  responsibility 
tor  riots  on  the  municipalities  New  Jersey's 
law,  dating  from  1887.  has  never  really  been 
tested  The  state's  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Banking  aiid  Insurance,  Horace  J  Bryant, 
asks:  "Is  this  law  applicable  to  people  who 
have  no  other  mears  of  financial  recovery,  or 
does  It  apply  to  all  pt'ople'' ' 

Tlie  most  difficult  question  of  all  Involves 
future  insurance  company  operations  In  riot- 
prone  areas  It  Is  no  secret  that  most  Insurers 
are  not  particularly  eager  to  write  policies  In 
slum  areas. 

Policy  freeze.  Growing  fears  among  Newark 
buslne.-smen  of  mass  policy  cancellations  for 
example,  prompted  New  Jersey  Commissioner 
of  Banking  Charles  Howell  on  Wednesday  to 
rail  for  a  I'O-day  cooUng-off  period  In  which 
insurers  operating  In  the  Garden  State  would 
freeze  all  policies.  He  has  asked  them  to  sit 
down  with  him  and  other  officials  to  work  out 
some  equitable  plan  for  the  future  In  prob- 
lem areas 

Changes  In  the  way  fire  and  casualty  In- 
surance Is  underwritten  are  likely,  though. 
.•-ayi  one  H.irtford  Insurance  man:  "You  Just 
cant  eliminate  the  human  bias  of  an  execu- 
tive when  It  comes  to  situations  like  this." 

To  be  sure,  there  Is  also  going  to  be  con- 
siderable  political   pressure  on   the   Insurers 


from  all  sides.  One  proposal  due  for  close 
consideration;  "assigned  risk  plans"  that 
would  force  companies  to  insure  ghetto  prop- 
erty. Another  would  model  new  laws  on  pro- 
grams recently  adopted  In  California  and 
other  states  requiring  an  Insurer  to  show 
cause  why  he  will  not  write  Insurance  In  a 
ghetto. 

Impact  on  rates.  "The  problem  with  trying 
to  force  anything  upon  the  Industry,  notes  a 
New  York  executive.  "Is  that  it  will  force  in- 
surance premium  rates  sharply  higher  for 
everyone,  which  would  bring  political  pres- 
sures from  the  other  side." 

.As  It  Is.  Insurance  men  concede  that  rates 
In  the  riot  areas  are  likely  to  go  up  sharply 
because  of  the  pay-outs  they  will  have  to 
make. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  July  18,  1967J 

Watts  Ins'l  rance  Ratks  Htt-New  Business 

Aftected 

"It's  becoming  Impossible,"  said  a  white 
druggist  In  Watts.  "I'm  paying  as  much 
a  month  for  Insurance  as  for  a  year  before 
the  rioting." 

After  that  uprising,  when  many  insurance 
companies  canceled  policies  or  simply  de- 
clined to  renew,  108  multi-line  carriers  set  up 
a  pool  m  order  to  m..kc  Insurance  available 
in  the  area 

How  that  pool  worked  out  Is  a  niattcT  for 
argument.  Critics  simply  point  to  the  ab- 
sence of  new  business  In  Watts  as  proof  that 
It  did  little — If  anything. 

One  prominent  Los  Angeles  Insurance 
broker,  unwilling  to  be  Identified,  has 
charged  that  the  program  w.is  launched  amid 
great  publicity,  but  Is  o  set  up  as  to  be  al- 
most totally  ineffective. 

FIRE  INSt  RANCE  SPIRALS 

For  one  thli  g.  the  broker  said,  fire  Insur- 
ance rates  In  Watts  are  three  to  five  times 
what  they  were  before  the  riot  and  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  any  single  risk  covered  by 
the  pool  Is  $150,000. 

This,  the  broker  emphasized.  Is  ne.xt  to 
nothing  In  coverage  for  a  major  business. 
And,  too,  the  pool  companies  refuse  to  WTite 
policies  covering  thelt,  vandalism  or  mall- 
clous  mischief. 

He  sees  all  this  as  a  full  explanation  of 
why  the  pool  has  issued  only  $14  million 
in  policies  for  the  curfew  area  out  of  a 
$25  million  capacity 

The  broker  said  that  the  Insurance  losses 
In  the  Bel-Air  fire  of  1961  were  spread  stale- 
wide,  so  Watts  helped  pay  for  them,  but 
that  Watts  business  (If  It  comes  In  at  all) 
must  absorb  the  high  cost  of  its  own  risk 
through  escalated  premiums. 

Richard  -S  L  Roddis,  state  Insurance  com- 
missioner, feels  the  problem  is  hardly  that 
simple. 

"The  businessman  1  oks  to  the  Insurance 
companies  to  work  some  kind  of  mathemati- 
cal mlr:icle,"  he  said,  "but  control  of  social 
problems    Isn't    too   eivsy," 

"The  pool."  he  said,  "did  the  Job  it  was  sup- 
posed to  do — provide  a  market  for  otherwise 
implacable  risks." 

Bel-Air.  he  mentioned,  doesn't  strike  In- 
surance companies  as  being  an  area  of  con- 
tinuing high  rlFk  (although  many  brush- 
covered  hill  regions  do  have  high  rates),  but 
a.s  for  Watts; 

"The  fact  is  that  we  continue  to  ha\e  In- 
cidents down  there  Companies  worry  about 
these  things" 

Just  spreading  the  risk  statewide  and  giv- 
ing South-Central  Los  Angeles  a  rate  com- 
parable to  other  places,  said  Roddis,  would 
only  mean  that  companic.-  would  avoid  the 
area  altogether  They  could  write  lower-risk 
insurance  for  similar  premiums  elsewhere. 

OTHER    SOLUTIONS 

Possible  solutions  have  been  suggested:  In- 
cluding an  "a.ssigned  risk"  set-up  (similar 
to  the  auto  liability  plan)  under  which  com- 
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panles  would  be  compelled  to  take  on  their 
shares  of  coverage. 

Another  Is  some  form  of  government  In- 
demnification— a  sort  of  fire-burglary-theft 
Medicare  program. 

It  was  fear  of  Just  this  kind  of  government 
Involvement,  say  some,  that  may  have 
prompted  the  insurance  companies  to  work 
out  the  pool  arrangement  In  the  first  place. 

But  Roddis  responded  that  the  Insurance 
companies'  committee  which  designed  the 
plan  "was  really  a  very  publtc-splrlted 
bunch." 

I 

INCOME  TAX  TREATMENT  OF  CER- 
TAIN DISTRIBUTIONS  PURSUANT 
TO  THE  BANK  HOLDING  COM- 
PANY ACT  OF  1956— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    241 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  submitted 
an  amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him.  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4765)  relating  to 
the  income  tax  treatment  of  certain  dis- 
tributions pursuant  to  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    342 

Mr.  PROUTY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
House  bill  4765,  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2116)  to  establish 
a  commission  to  study  the  organization 
and  management  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  and  to  recommend 
changes  necessary  or  desirable  In  the  in- 
terest of  governmental  efficiency  and 
economy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1736)  to  provide 
Increased  opportimities  for  students  in 
higher  education  for  off-campus  em- 
ployment by  establishing  programs  of 
work-study  cooperative  education. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  ac  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings]  be  added 
BB  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1726)  to 
amend  the  Antidumping  Act,  1921. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings!  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next  print- 
ing, the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield] 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S. 
1796)  to  impose  quotas  on  the  Importa- 
tion of  certain  textile  articles. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JUNTA'S    AMBITION    PERILS    VIET- 
NAM ELECTIONS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  remains  any  doubt  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  regime  we  are  supporting  in  South 
Vietnam,  recent  news  reports  should  dis- 
pel that  doubt.  The  generals  who  form 
the  ruling  junta  in  South  Vietnam  are  at 
work  on  a  plan  that  would  perpetuate 
their  power  and  virtually  nullify  any  re- 
sults of  the  forthcoming  presidential 
election  not  to  their  liking.  The  junta  is 
determined  to  convert  into  a  farce  the 
September  3  election,  which  has  been 
widely  heralded  as  an  example  of  South 
Vietnamese  democracy. 

These  10  generals  forming  the  ruling 
junta  of  the  Saigon  government  are  not 
content  with  assuring  a  militarist  vic- 
tory at  the  polls  by  combining  the  two 
most  powerful  generals  on  one  slate  and 
by  removing  the  names  of  their  most 
serious  challengers  from  the  ballot.  The 
junta  and  other  senior  officers  in  the 
comic  opera  South  Vietnamese  Army 
have  now  let  it  be  known  that  they  are 
forming  a  "Military  Affairs  Committee" 
which  would  continue  to  formulate  and 
direct  national  policy,  no  matter  what 
candidates  receive  the  most  votes  next 
month.  Nine  of  the  10  generals  who  form 
the  military  junta  which  overthrew  the 
elected  civilian  government  of  South 
Vietnam  in  June  1965  were  bom  and 
reared  in  North  Vietnam  and  fought  with 
the  French  Army  from  1946  to  May  1954 
against  the  forces  of  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  seeking  freedom  from 
French  rule  of  all  Vietnam,  Cambodia, 
and  Laos. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  earlier 
this  week  that  one  South  Vietnamese 
general  recently  told  an  American 
friend: 

There's  a  war  to  fight.  The  army  must  re- 
main powerful.  We  are  willing  to  go  along 
with  the  voting,  but  things  must  come  out 
right. 

The  American  remained  silent  just  as 
our  administration  leaders  remained  sil- 
ent a  few  days  back  when  Prime  Min- 
ister Ky  declaimed  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances would  he  tolerate  the  Viet- 
cong  being  represented  by  delegates  at 
any  peace  conference  and  when  he 
sounded  off  politically  that  before  we 
take  steps  toward  peace,  Hanoi  must  lay 
down  its  arms. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  regardless 
of  who  is  elected  President  of  South 
Vietnam,  the  military  junta  will  continue 
to  reign  in  that  unhappy  land.  If  Gen. 
Nguyen  Van  Thieu,  the  present  chief  of 
state,  is  the  winner,  the  committee  would 
protect  the  interests  of  the  other  officers 
and  prolong,  to  some  degree,  the  rule 
by  committee,  which  the  army  leaders 
prefer. 

If  Tran  Van  Huong,  the  leading  civil- 
ian candidate,  is  the  winner,  the  com- 
mittee would  be  the  Army's  vehicle  for 
government  behind  a  facade  of  legitima- 
cy. Mr.  Huong  is  reported  to  be  prepared 
to  accept  the  advice  of  the  military  on 
most  subjects.  In  fact,  he  has  promised 


that  if  elected  President  he  will  name  a 
military  ofiQcer  as  Premier. 

This  travesty  on  democracy  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  attitude  long  blatantly  ex- 
pressed by  Premier  Ky  who  has  said 
more  than  once  that  if  he  is  not  satis- 
fied with  the  outcome  of  the  election 
next  September  3  he  will  use  force  to 
change  it. 

Marshal  Ky.  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Saigon  regime,  who  also  was  an  Air  Force 
cadet  in  the  French  army  fighting  to  en- 
slave his  fellow  countrymen  under  a  re- 
stored French  Indochinese  colonial  em- 
pire, is  reported  to  be  the  driving  force 
behind  the  formulation  of  this  proposed 
committee.  It  is  his  very  obvious  method 
of  reasserting  his  influence,  which  he 
might  otherwise  find  difQcult  to  do  as 
Vice  President  under  General  Thieu  or 
as  commander  of  the  Vietnamese  Air 
Force,  if  a  civilian  ticket  should  win. 

Our  forefathers  would  have  denounced 
Prime  Minister  Ky  and  nine  of  the  10 
junta  generals  as  Tories.  This  was  the 
term  we  Americans  have  always  used  in 
referring  to  loyalists  of  the  American 
Colonies,  many  of  whom  fought  with  the 
English  and  emigrated  to  Canada  fol- 
lowing the  Revolutionary  War.  Even  to- 
day, these  generals,  including  Ky,  have 
the  effrontery  to  wear  French  decora- 
tions awarded  them  while  serving  with 
the  French  Armed  Forces  seeking  to 
crush  the  Vietnamese  patriots  fighting 
for  their  nation's  independence. 

Now,  this  flamboyant  Prime  Minister 
of  the  Saigon  junta  proves,  as  he  has 
daily  in  the  past,  that  his  interests  lie 
closer  to  those  who  have  oppressed  the 
Vietnamese  people  for  a  hundred  years 
than  to  any  desire  to  serve  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  Vietnam  and  to  end  ex- 
ploitation of  the  masses  of  Vietnamese 
people  by  landowners  and  a  privileged 
few. 

Mr.  President,  the  tremendous  com- 
mitment in  men  and  money  that  our 
Nation  has  assumed  in  Vietnam  gives  the 
United  States  no  right  to  dictate  the 
outcome  of  the  forthcoming  election. 
However,  it  does  impose  the  moral  ob- 
ligation on  us  to  use  our  influence  to  keep 
the  election  from  turning  into  a  mockery. 
President  Johnson,  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk,  and  other  administration  spokes- 
men have  for  months  hailed  the  forth- 
coming elections  as  a  major  turning  point 
in  the  war  and  a  proof  of  our  resolve  to 
assure  self-determination  for  the  Viet- 
namese people.  The  formation  of  this 
"Military  Affairs  Committee"  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  Tory  generals  has 
turned  the  election  into  a  charade.  Noth- 
ing will  change  in  Saigon,  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  or  in  the  estimate  of  other 
nations  of  the  legitimacy  of  our  involve- 
ment in  a  civil  war  in  a  little  nation 
which  is  of  no  strategic  importance  to 
the  defense  of  the  United  States, 

The  United  States  has  furthered  this 
travesty  on  democracy  by  giving  the 
elections  an  appearance  of  respectability. 
Whom  are  we  trying  to  fool  by  advertis- 
ing the  regime  we  are  defending  as  "free" 
or  "democratic"?  Whom  can  we  convince 
that  South  Vietnam  is  on  its  way  to  be- 
coming a  representative  democracy  when 
the  present  rulers  publicly  proclaim  they 
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will  overthrow  any  elected  Kovemment 
that  does  not  suit  their  purposes? 

We  are  involved  in  an  uuly  civil  war 
In  the  worst  place  in  the  world  to  which 
we  have  committed  600,000  of  our  finest 
fighting  men  of  whom  more  than  14.000 
have  been  killed  and  more  than  70.000 
wounded  or  afflicted  with  malaria  and 
other  dread  diseases,  and  which  is  cost- 
ing American  taxpayers  more  than  S2 
billion  500  million  every  month.  There 
is  a  glimmer  of  hope— a  very  faint  one  at 
most — that  the  September  presidential 
election  could  open  an  avenue  toward 
peace  by  bringmg  to  power  a  Saiijon  i^ov- 
emment  willing  to  negotiate  directly 
with  the  Vietconi?.  or  ofBcials  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  which  is  the  po- 
litical arm  of  the  Vietcons  and  whose 
leader  is  a  Saigon  lawyer  who  is  not  a 
Communist. 

The  Associated  Press  reported  yester- 
day that  Tran  Van  Huong  stated  at  a 
news  conference  that  if  elected  President 
of  South  Vietnam  his  s^overnment  would 
seek  a  political  solution  to  the  war,  but 
not  peace  at  any  price.  This,  from  one 
who  is  reported  to  be  prepared  to  accept 
the  thinking  of  the  military  on  most  sub- 
jects. Even  more  hopeful  is  the  Associ- 
ated Press  report  that  Dr.  Phan  Quang 
Dan,  a  leading  civilian  candidate  for  Vice 
President,  called  for  deescalation  of  the 
war  and  negotiations  with  the  VietconK. 
Dr.  Den,  the  runnin?  mate  of  presi- 
dential candidate  Phan  Khac  Suu.  told 
a  news  conference : 

It  la  UnpOKSlble  to  fight  the  Communists 
like  we  are  now  It  would  be  bt-tter  to  have  a 
BhouUQg  W8U'  rather  than  a  shooting  war. 

He  proposed  negotiations  with  the 
Communists  "at  all  levels,  includlntt  the 
National  Liberation  Front.  '  the  political 
arm  of  the  Vletcona.  These  statements 
offer  some  hope  that  the  election  next 
month  can  possibly  result  in  a  step  to- 
ward peace. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  assure  a  free 
and  fair  election.  We  must  also  prevent 
the  Vietnamese  tories  from  attempting  to 
nullify  the  results  of  that  election.  If  real 
and  honest  elections  are  held,  I  doubt 
whether  those  elected  would  choose  to 
prolong  the  Vietnam  civil  war  that  is 
now  raging  and  ha.s  been  rat;ing  since 
1946  directly  following  the  departure  of 
Japanese  air  and  ground  forces  when  the 
French  commenced  to  reestablish  their 
colonial  empire  which  had  oppressed 
and  exploited  the  Vietnamese  for  nearly 
a  hundred  years  If  thf  real  voice  of 
south  Vietnam  could  be  heard,  and 
listened  to  by  our  State  Department  bu- 
reaucrats and  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
it  would  be  asking  for  peace,  not  military 
victory. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday.  AuKUst  3. 
there  appeared  an  excellent  editorial  en- 
titled "Junta's  Ambition  Perils  Vlef  in 
the  Plain  Dealer,  a  yreat  newspaper  m 
Clevel&nd,  Ohio.  This  editorial  clearly 
and  concisely  points  out  the  damper  of 
this  plotting  by  the  military  junta  to  re- 
tain control  of  the  Saigon  government 
after  the  elections.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  editorial  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


Junta's  Ambition  Perils  Vrxr 

Reports  coming  out  of  Vietnam  that  the 
military  Junta  Is  plotting  moves  to  retain 
poiitlctil  control  after  the  elections  next 
month  are  straws  in  the  wind  with  enough 
substance  to  rate  the  closest  attention. 

What  the  generals  reportedly  are  working 
toward  Is  establishment  of  a  military  affairs 
committee  which  would  determine  national 
policy.  Just  as  the  armed  forces  leadership 
has  done  for  the  last  two  years. 

American  officials  in  Saigon  and  Washing- 
ton are  deeply  concerned  over  the  threat  to 
the  future  stability  of  Vietnam  such  an  ar- 
rangement would  pre.sent. 

The  matter  reportedly  was  high  on  the 
agenda  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Mc- 
Namira  on  his  recent  trip  to  Saigon  and  was 
discussed  at  length  In  top  American  mllllary 
and  diplomatic  circles. 

McNamara  Is  said  to  have  expressed  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  failure  of  the  .American 
command  to  apply  greater  pressure  on  the 
Junta  to  deactivate  Its  political  preoccu- 
pations. 

The  driving  force  behind  the  Junta's  aim 
to  perpetuate  Its  control  is  Premier  Nuuyen 
Cao  Ky.  running  mate  of  Lt.  Oen.  Nguyen 
Van  Thleu  In  the  campaign  If  Thleu  should 
win.  the  committee  would  act  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  the  other  army  officers. 

If  Tran  Van  Huong,  the  leading  civilian 
candidate,  wins,  the  committee  would  be  the 
legal  vehicle  by  which  the  army  would  con- 
tinue to  rule 

No  matter  who  wins,  Ky.  through  the  com- 
mittee, would  continue  as  the  dominant  In- 
fluence In  the  Salgoa  government 

The  propaganda  value  to  the  enemy  of 
a  military  committee  outranking  an  elected 
government  would  be  of  major  dimensions. 

All  of  the  effort  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  voting  and  all  of  the  risks  t.aken  bv  the 
participants  would  be  nullified  by  a  continu- 
ation of  the  Junta's  power  under  a  new  label 

If  Ky  Is  reluctant  to  surrender  his  author- 
ity, be  should  have  stood  for  election  to  the 
top  Job  Any  attempt  to  continue  In  power 
to  subterfuge  Is  a  threat  to  the  interests  of 
South  Vietnam  and  of  America  Ky  should 
be  told  to  put  these  Interests  ahead  of  his 
personal  ambitions 


THE  Golden  circle  concept 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr  President,  almost 
everyone  has  now  heard  about  the 
"golden  circle,"  the  fabulous  scenic  area 
surrounding  the  only  point  in  the  coun- 
try where  four  States  meet — Utah,  Colo- 
rado, New  Mexico,  and  Arizona 

But  few  people  know  how  and  where 
the  golden  circle  concept  originated. 
George  B.  Hartzog,  Jr  ,  the  Director  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  tells  about  Its 
birth  in  the  summer  1967  Issue  of  West- 
ern Gateways. 

The  Idea  was  first  enunciated  at  a 
campflre  gathering  in  the  Anderson  Bot- 
tom along  the  Green  River  In  southeast- 
ern Utah  in  1961  Included  in  the  group 
around  the  campfire.  besides  Director 
Hartzng,  were  two  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent s  Cabinet,  two  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Congress,  and  one  Member  of  the  U  S. 
Senate 

Since  I  was  the  Member  of  the  Senate 
present.  I  can  well  remember  how  Im- 
pres-sed  I  was,  and  how  impres.sed  were 
Utah's  two  Congres.^^men,  Dave  Kinr  and 
Blaine  Peterson,  and  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orvllle  Freeman,  when  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall,  in 
searching  for  a  way  to  describe  his  en- 
thusiasm for  the  fantastic  assortment  of 
scenery  we  were  seeing,  came  up  with 


the  phrase  "golden  circle."  We  all  knew 
the  moment  he  said  it  that  it  was  ex- 
actly right. 

With  this  interesting  incident  as  his 
takeoff.  Director  Hartzog  then  proceeds 
in  the  article  to  describe  the  sweeping 
golden  circle  area  and  some  of  the  scenery 
In  It — both  Inside  the  boundaries  of  its 
many  national  parks  and  monuments — 
and  outside  those  boundaries. 

The  meeting  around  the  campfire  was 
also  a  stepping  stone  toward  two  im- 
portant measures  of  mine  to  open  up 
and  develop  the  golden  circle  area.  The 
first  was  my  bill  to  establi.sh  the  Canyon- 
lands  National  Park,  which  the  Congress 
enacted  in  1964,  after  a  long,  hard  battle. 
A  bill  to  expand  the  boundaries  of  Can- 
yonlands  ■  S.  26 1  and  bring  under  the 
protection  of  the  National  Park  Service 
additional  spectacular  areas — some  of 
them  deleted  at  the  time  of  the  1964 
battle — is  now  pending  before  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  I 
hope  that  it  can  be  considered  soon. 

A  second  bill  of  mine  'S.  258'  to  au- 
thorize a  sur\ey  of  roads  and  tourist 
accommodations  needed  to  expand  the 
recreational  resources  of  the  golden  cir- 
cle and  the  four  corners  area,  is  also 
pending  before  the  Interior  Committee 
and  I  hope  that  this  bill  can  likewise  be 
considered  at  an  early  date. 

The  case  for  the  further  development 
of  the  golden  circle  and  all  of  its  treas- 
ures is  made  so  well  in  Director  Hart- 
zog's  article  that  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Golden  Circle  Concept 

(By  George  B.  Hartzog.  Jr  ,  Director,  National 

Park  Service) 

The  campflre's  glow  Illuminated  the  faces 
of  the  men.  Comforting  sounds  of  burning 
plnon  punctiuited  quiet  conversation. 

Thoughts  are  long  <\nd  talk  Is  beat  around 
a  campflre,  and  on  this  summer  night  In 
1961  the  men  discussed  nature's  grandetu:  as 
they  had  seen  it.  as  they  were  surrounded 
by  It.  at  their  camp  at  Anderson  Bottom 
along  the  Green  River  In  southeastern  Utab. 

By  boat,  helicopter.  Jeep,  and  on  foot,  they 
had  explored  this  Uttle-known  red-rock 
country.  Now  they  were  trying  to  express 
their  Impressions  of  what  they  had  seen. 

This  was  no  ordinary  campflre  gathering. 
Included  In  the  group  were  a  US.  Senator, 
two  members  of  the  House  of  Representatlvee, 
and  two  members  of  the  President's  Cab- 
inet— Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L. 
Udall  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orrtlle 
L    Freeman 

Secretary  Udall.  squatting  before  the  fire, 
thought  of  other  places  not  far  from  their 
camp,  places  that  posse.ss  many  of  the  diverse 
sources  of  man's  Inspiration  and  pleasure. 
Different  In  kind,  he  reflected  these  places  are 
related  by  reason  of  location,  a  providential 
location,  and  they  are  related,  too.  In  that 
they  are  Joined  by  expanses  of  seldom-seen 
landscapes  of  a  rare  kind  of  wild  beauty. 

"Surely,"  he  said  to  his  friends,  "tlie 
boundary  of  this  remarkable  region  Is  a 
golden  circle,  encompassing  the  greatest  con- 
centration of  scenic  wonders  to  be  found  In 
the  country.  If  not  In  the  world." 

And  thus  w.xs  born  the  concept  of  th« 
Golden  Circle 

Today,  after  the  establishment  of  Canyon- 
lands  National  Park  and  Glen  Canyon  Recre- 
ation Area  near  the  center  of  the  circle,  I 
am  even  more  convinced  of  the  accuracy  of 
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Mr.  Udall 's  appraisal  of  the  region  and  of  the 
need  for  carefully  planned  access  parkways. 
Look  at  the  map.  The  dotted  line  of  the 
circle  encloses  southern  Utah,  southwestern 
Colorado,  northeastern  New  Mexico,  and 
north-central  and  northeastern  Arizona,  an 
area  of  unmatched  richness  In  units  of  the 
National  Park  System,  Indian  reservations 
and  tribal  parks,  national  forests,  state  parks, 
and  broad  sweeps  of  scenic  country  admin- 
istered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
Altogether,  they  offer  an  education  In  natural 
Mstorv,  history  and  archeology.  And  at  the 
bull's  eye  lies  Glen  Canyon  Recreation  Area, 
deep  water  and  1,800  miles  of  canyon- 
indented  shoreline  surrounded  by  desert. 

My  primary  interest  rests  with  the  units 
of  the  National  Park  System  within  the 
Golden  Circle.  Let's  take  a  quick  look  at 
them. 

Zlon  National  Park  Is  particularly  noted 
for  the  displays  of  color  In  the  walls  of  Its 
deep,  narrow  canyons  and  In  the  faces  of 
Its  sheer  rock  masses.  Zlon  Canyon  has  been 
described  as  "the  best  known  example  of  a 
vertically  walled  chasm  readily  accessible  for 
observation."  Highly  colored  finger  canyons 
that  probe  the  western  edge  of  Kolob  Terrace 
illustrate  graphically  the  end  result  of  great 
opposing  forces  of  nature:  uplifting  of  the 
earth,  faulting,  and  erosion.  Nine  marked  and 
maintained  trails,  ranging  In  round-trip 
length  from  half  a  mile  to  12  Vi  miles,  wind 
their  secluded  way  into  the  pristine  back 
country 

Cedar  Breaks  National  Monument  contains 
a  gigantic  amphitheater  eroded  Into  the 
variegated  Pink  Cliffs,  In  a  setting  of  moun- 
tain meadows  and  aspen  groves.  At  an  ele- 
vation of  10,400  feet,  the  monument  Is  briskly 
cool  In  summer  but  closed  by  snow  in  winter. 
Bryce  Canyon  National  Park  was  described 
by  tlie  Palute  Indians  as  "red  rocks  standing 
like  men  in  a  bowl-shaped  canyon,"  in  their 
language  "unka-tlmpe-wa-wlnce-pokich." 
The  visitor  today  who  stands  anywhere  along 
the  20-mile  rim  of  the  Paunsaugunt  Plateau 
and  gazes  across  the  canyon  may  be  reminded 
of  a  megalopolis,  a  city  of  stone,  with 
cathedrals,  spires,  windowed  walls,  structures 
of  Innumerable  shapes  and  colors — all  carved 
by  nature  In  limestone.  Trails  lead  along  the 
rim  of  the  plateau  and  down  among  the  huge 
curious  shapes  In  the  canyon. 

Capitol  Reef  National  Monument  includes 
a  section  of  the  Waterpocket  Fold,  a  great 
doubling  up  of  the  earth's  crust  that  is  re- 
ferred to  in  geology  textbooks.  A  towering 
sandstone  cliff,  Jutting  above  the  desert  floor, 
stretches  for  20  miles  across  the  monument, 
and  slicing  through  the  escarpment  are  two 
narrow  gorges.  The  1,000-foot  walls  of  one 
of  these.  Grand  Wash,  are  only  16  feet  apart 
In  places.  Trails  lead  into  the  gorges  and  to 
a  natural  bridge. 

Arches  National  Monument,  in  the  red- 
rock  country,  contains  more  natural  stone 
arches,  windows,  spires,  and  pinnacles  than 
any  other  known  section  of  the  nation.  Some 
90  arches  have  been  discovered,  others  are 
probably  hidden  away  in  rugged  parts  of  the 
monument. 

Canvonlands  became  the  nation's  32nd  na- 
tlonal'park  on  September  12.  1964,  Probably 
to  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  area.  It  rep- 
resents to  me  the  type  of  landscape  that  I  as- 
sociate with  the  Golden  Circle,  for  it  con- 
tains so  many  facets  of  the  landscape,  so 
many  evidences  of  the  power  of  nature's 
forces:  the  Green  and  Colorado  Rivers  grind- 
ing their  way  through  their  deep  canyons  to 
their  rendezvou.s  within  the  park,  high  pla- 
teaus and  their  sweeping  views,  arches — such 
as  Angel  Arch  and  Druid  Arch — of  Incredible 
size  and  grace,  quite  meadows  surrounded  by 
walls  of  rock.  Wild  this  new  park  Is  and  wild 
It  will  remain,  even  though  roads  are  now 
being  Improved,  campgrounds  are  being  built, 
and  facilities  are  being  planned  to  care  for 
the  many  visitors  who  will  go  there. 

Natural  Bridges  National  Monument,  Iso- 
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lated,  was  difficult  to  see  until  the  comple- 
tion of  the  paved  loop  road  in  1966.  The  road 
leads  to  parking  areas  near  the  three  large 
bridges,  and  trails  lead  down  to  them. 
Kachina,  Slpapu,  and  Owachomo  Bridges, 
formed  from  sandstone  by  the  wearlng-away 
action  of  meandering  streams.  Illustrate 
three  stages  in  the  life  of  a  natural  bridge. 

Hovenweep  National  Monument,  also  iso- 
lated, preserves  the  remains  of  striking  towers 
and  other  structures  that  were  erected  by 
the  Pueblo  Indians  some  800  to  900  years 
ago.  Farmers,  these  people  obviously  were 
also  skilled  masons. 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park  contains  the 
well-preserved  ruins  of  the  most  famous  of 
all  cliff  dwellings,  which  date  back  to  the 
A.D.  1200's;  but  even  more  significant  are  the 
older  openslte  ruins  on  top  of  the  mesa.  The 
National  Park  Service,  aided  by  substantial 
contributions  by  the  National  Geographic 
Society,  has  recently  completed  extensive 
archeological  investigations  at  WetherlU 
Mesa,  also  within  the  park  but  not  yet  open 
to  the  public.  Some  of  the  reports  on  the 
finds  have  been  published;  others  are  now 
being  prepared. 

Hubbell  Trading  Post  National  Historic 
Site  is  another  new  addition  to  the  National 
Park  System.  It  represents  today  an  accurate 
picture  of  the  Navajo  trading  post  of  yester- 
day. John  Lorenzo  Hubbell,  called  'Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent"  by  Teddy  Roosevelt  during 
one  of  his  visits  to  the  post,  began  trading  on 
the  reservation  in  1876.  To  the  Navajos.  he 
was  merchant,  teacher,  and  trusted  friend 
who  translated  and  wrote  their  letters,  settled 
family  quarrels,  explained  governmental  pol- 
icies, and  helped  the  sick.  After  his  death  in 
1930,  members  of  his  family  continued  to 
operate  the  post  until,  In  1966,  arrangements 
were  made  with  the  National  Park  Service — 
following  an  act  of  Congress — to  administer 
it  as  a  national  historic  site,  and  so  assure  Its 
preservation.  The  site  Includes  the  Hubbell 
home,  with  its  valuable  collection  of  the 
things  accumulated  by  two  generations  of  the 
pioneer  family,  and  the  trading  post.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1967.  an  agreement  was  made  with 
Southwestern  Monuments  Association,  a  non- 
profit organization,  to  operate  the  poet  In  the 
traditional  way,  and  a  very  qualified  trader 
was  found  to  manage  it — a  trader  with  some 
40  years  of  experience  with  the  Navajos. 

Canyon  de  Chelly  National  Monument  ex- 
hibits proof  that  the  prehistoric  Pueblo  In- 
dians, as  their  descendants,  had  a  deep  ap- 
preciation of  beauty.  The  sheer  smooth-rock 
canyon  walls  form  a  lovely  setting  for  the 
ancient  dwellings  nestled  at  their  bases  and 
perched  on  their  ledges.  Within  the  canyons 
are  the  remains  of  hundreds  of  prehistoric 
Indian  villages,  most  of  them  built  between 
AX).  350  and  1300.  Present-day  Navajo  Indian 
homes  are  scattered  along  the  canyon  floors. 
Navajo  National  Monument,  too,  contains 
the  ruins  of  outstanding  cliff  dwellings:  Be- 
tatakln.  Keel  Seel,  and  Inscription  House,  In 
settings  as  impressive  as  those  at  Canyon  de 
Chelly.  But  here  the  ruins  are  widely  sepa- 
rated, pleasantly  isolated. 

Sunset  (Trater  National  Monument  is 
closely  related.  In  Its  story,  to  Wupatkl  Na- 
tional Montunent.  about  15  miles  to  the 
north.  In  AX).  1065.  the  earth  here  was 
suddenly  rent,  and  volcanic  ash  and  cinders 
spewed  forth.  When  the  eruption  ceased,  a 
new  cinder  cone,  1,000  feet  high,  had  ap- 
peared. Lava  flows  lay  at  Its  base.  Black 
volcanic  ash  covered  hundreds  of  square 
miles  surrounding  the  cone.  Vapor-deposlted 
minerals  around  the  crater  rim  stained  the 
cinders,  which  glow  with  the  hues  of  per- 
petual sunset.  The  volcanic  cone  occupies 
Sunset  Crater  National  Monument. 

When  the  volcano  began  to  erupt  the  few 
farming  Indians  who  lived  In  the  vicinity 
fled  their  homes  and  fields.  After  the  erup- 
tion, people  moved  back  into  the  area  and 
made  a  great  discovery:  The  porous  layer  of 
volcanic  ash  that  covered  the  ground  formed 


an  excellent  mulch  that  trapped  moisture 
In  the  soil.  The  Indians  found  that  corn 
could  be  raised  where  thirsty  plants  pre- 
viously had  shriveled  and  died.  Word  of  the 
fine  farmland  spread  over  the  Southwest, 
attracting  families  from  all  directions,  and 
the  area  became  a  meeting  place  of  cultures. 
Villages  sprang  up  throughout  the  cinder- 
covered  area.  Wupatkl  National  Monument 
contains  the  stone-walled  ruins  of  hundreds 
of  these  communities,  including  a  ball  court 
and  an  amphitheater. 

Pipe  Spring  National  Monument  is  a  monu- 
ment to  the  courage  and  determination  of 
the  pioneers  who  settled  the  Southwest,  par- 
ticularly the  Mormon  pioneers.  A  group  of 
Mormon  missionaries,  led  by  Jacob  Hamblin, 
camped  at  the  spring  In  1858  while  en  route 
to  the  lands  of  the  Hopl  Indians.  At  that 
time,  according  to  legend,  William  "Gunlock 
Bill"  HambUn  shot  the  bottom  out  of  a 
smoking  pipe  to  demonstrate  his  marksman- 
ship, and  this  gave  the  spring  Its  name.  In 
1870,  President  Brlgham  Young  of  the  Mor- 
mon Church  appointed  Anson  Perry  Winsor 
to  superintend  the  operations  of  a  cattle 
ranch  in  the  vicinity  and  buUd  a  fort  at  the 
spring.  The  fort  Is  typical  of  the  forts  built 
by  the  Mormons  in  the  UUh  Territory.  Never 
attacked,  it  served  as  a  ranchhouse  imtll 
1923,  when  It  became  a  national  monument. 
Glen  Canyon  Recreation  Area  is  another 
new  unit  of  the  National  Park  System  that 
Is  well  into  the  intermediate  stage  of  devel- 
opment. Here  is  a  water-oriented  recreation 
area  In  an  Incomparable  setting:  blue-green 
water,  deep  and  clear,  between  steep  walls  of 
red  sandstone;  scores  of  deep-water  narrow 
winding  side  canyons  leading  away  from  the 
broad  expanse  of  lake.  When  Lake  Powell, 
now  forming  behind  580-foot-high  Glen 
Canyon  Dam,  Is  filled.  It  will  be  186  miles 
long,  with  1,800  miles  of  serrated  shoreline. 
Facilities  and  supplies  for  the  boatsman  and 
camper  are  now  available  at  sites  along  the 
lakeshore:  Wahweap,  Bullfrog.  Lees  Ferry, 
Halls  Crossing,  Hlte,  and  Rainbow  Bridge 
Landing.  And  developments  are  planned  for 
Warm  Creek  Basin,  Hole-In-The-Rock,  Oil 
Seep  Bar.  and  Castle  Butte.  The  Navajo  Tribe 
is  planning  visitor  facilities  on  the  south 
shore. 

Rainbow  Bridge  National  Monument,  once 
visited  by  few  people  because  of  its  location, 
may  now  be  reached  from  Wahweap  or  Halls 
Crossing  by  a  55-mlle  boat  trip  on  Lake 
Powell  and  a  1-mile  walk  up  the  canyon. 
Colorful,  symmetrical  Rainbow  Bridge  Is  the 
largest  of  all  known  natural  bridges.  But  Its 
graceful  form  distinguishes  It  as  much  as  Its 
dimensions. 

Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  known  In 
all  parts  of  the  world  to  people  who  have 
never  heard  of  any  other  national  park  In 
this  country,  has  been  the  subject  of  superla- 
tives for  many  years.  During  my  time  in 
Washington,  I  have  noticed  that  the  Grand 
Canyon  is  one  place  that  visiting  Important 
people  from  other  countries  want  to  see.  This 
Is  not  surprising.  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, after  his  first  trip  to  the  canyon  in  1903, 
said  that  It  is  the  one  great  sight  which  every 
American  should  see. 

These,  then,  are  the  units  of  the  National 
Park  System  that  He  within  the  Golden  Cir- 
cle. At  each  of  them,  trained  naturalists  or 
historians  or  archeologlsts  are  on  duty;  their 
Jobs  are  to  explain  the  significance  of  the 
areas  to  visitors.  This  they  do  through  mu- 
seum exhibits,  wayside  exhibits,  campflre 
talks,  publications,  self-guldlng  trails,  and 
conducted  walks. 

But  the  Golden  Circle  encloses  more,  much 
more. 

Monument  Valley  Tribal  Park,  on  the  Nav- 
ajo Reservation,  Is  operated  efficiently  by 
the  Navajo  Tribe.  Uniformed  Navajo  park 
rangers  at  the  park's  visitor  center,  about  20 
miles  north  of  Kayenta.  Arizona,  tell  visitors 
of  the  park  and  suggest  the  best  ways  to 
see  it.  Monument  Valley  Is  unlike  any  other 
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place.  Tall  eroslonal  remnants  of  red  sand- 
atone  rise  8tar)E.ly  above  the  desert,  casting 
mile-long  shadows  in  late  afternoon  and 
early  morning  Squat,  round  hogans.  homes 
of  the  Navajos.  fit  cozlly  into  their  surround- 
ings. Mixed  floclts  of  sheep  and  goats  amble 
across  the  desert,  encouraged  along  by  laugh- 
ing boys  and  happy-Iojltit.g  dogs.  In  the 
stillness  of  evening,  the  baas  cf  sheep,  seem- 
ing to  come  from  no  particular  direction. 
can  be  heard — the  animals  unseen,  far  away 

The  hospitable  people  of  the  Navajo  Tribe. 
who  want  visitors  to  come  to  their  reserva- 
tion, are  deveK>ping  tribal  parks  and  camp- 
grounds at  other  sites  that  have  special 
scenic  or  archeologlc  »1  values  Lake  Powell 
Tribal  Park.  U'.tle  Colorado  River  Tribal 
Park.  Window  Rock-Tse  Bonito  Tribal  Parks. 
and  Klnllchee  Trlb.il  P.irk 

Other  Indian  reservations  within  the 
Golden  Circle  include  the  Hopi,  with  Its 
famous  First,  Second,  and  Third  Mesas: 
Havasupal,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Grand 
Canyon;    Kalbab;    and   Ute   Mountain 

The  Oolden  Circles  state  parks  are  those 
of  Utah,  and  their  intriguing  names  suggest 
their  character,  their  variety  Coral  Pink 
Sand  Dunes.  Dead  Horse  Point,  Dule.  Gob- 
lin Valley.  Great  Goosenecks,  Green  River 
Indian  Creek.  Mlnersvllle,  Palisade,  Parla. 
and  Piute. 

Camping  In  the  wild,  hiking  the  long 
trails,  &shlng  In  remote  stream.s,  hunting — 
all  these  are  offered  in  the  national  forests 
And  the  Golden  Circle  has  its  national  for- 
ests, along  with  Us  de.serta  the  Dixie.  Fish- 
lake,  Kalbab.  Mantl-La  Sal,  San  Juan,  and 
Uncompahgre   National   Forests 

Considering  the  multitude  of  single  at- 
tractions within  the  land  of  the  Golden 
Circle,  what  does  It  need'  First,  an  overall 
development  plan.  Including  connecting 
parkways  or  roads,  that  will  preserve  the 
character  of  the  region.  Planning,  which 
should  Involve  more  than  roads,  must  be 
coordinated  at  all  levels  of  interest — com- 
munity, county,  state,  and  federal  Such 
planning  was  Inherent  In  Secretary  Udall's 
original  Idea  put  forth  in   1961 

The  late  Dr.  Angus  M  Woodbury,  ecotogl.'tt 
of  the  Urxlverslty  of  Utah,  commented  on  t.he 
area  in  1963  In  an  unpublished  manuscript: 

"To  make  It  possible  for  people  seekli^g 
Inspirational  scenic  enjoyment  to  reach  some 
of  these  marvelous  natural  sculptures.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  construct  a  federal  high- 
way across  the  center  of  this  eroslonal  dis- 
play between  Bryce  Canyon  and  Mesa  Verde 
National  Parks  This  route  has  been  by- 
passed by  the  national  road  planners  largely 
because  of  the  rough  character  of  potential 
roadways  and  the  sparse  populations  along 
the  route.  Such  a  route  would  have  to  be 
Justified  on  broader  grounds,  particularly  on 
Its  value  a«  (1)  a  shortcut  between  Im- 
portant national  parks  that  would  even- 
tually save  enough  travel  expense  to  pay  for 
Itself.  (2)  a  link  In  a  transcontinental  series 
of  highways  that  would  provide  a  new  route, 
and  (3)  opening  new  scenic  attractions 
otherwise  unavall.ible  to  public  appreciation 
that  would  draw  travelers  over  it." 

I  believe  that  Dr.  Woodbury's  third  point 
should  be  Justification  enough,  and  It  Is  more 
In  keeping  with  my  Idea  of  what  a  road  In 
that  fragile,  untouched  country  should  be 
Certainly  It  should  not  be  a  trrifflr-hurryir.i; 
highway  from  here  to  there  I  cringe  at  the 
thought  of  a  high-speed  transcontinental 
highway  bulldozing  its  way  across  this  land 
I  am  sure  that  the  people  who  live  there  and 
the  people  of  the  other  agencies  Involved 
feel  the  same  way  The  Golden  Circle  roads 
or  parkways,  must  be  planned  carefully  and 
considered  in  the  light  of  region-wide  de- 
velopment. 

And  the  planning  his  begun.  The  Utah 
State  Department  of  Highways  has  con- 
ducted a  series  of  meetings  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Interested  agencies  US.  Forest 
Service.  Bureau  of  Land  Management    Sta'e 


Park  and  Recreation  Commission,  Utah 
Travel  Council.  Utah  State  Historical  So- 
ciety, the  National  Park  Service  and  others 
Results  of  the  conferences  and  .study  are 
described  In  the  second  edition  of  a  beau- 
tifully Illustrated  and  Informative  report  en- 
titled Access  Roads  for  the  Golden  Circle. 
Americas  Newest  Playground."  It  w.is  pub- 
lished in  1966  and  Is  now  available  In  a  con- 
den.sed  version  entitled  "Utah  Highway 
Needs.  ■  I  commend  It  to  anyone  who  is  In- 
terested In  the  Golden  Circle 

Late  m  1961,  the  National  Park  Service  ar- 
ranged with  the  Bureau  of  Economic  and 
Business  Research  of  the  University  of  Utah 
to  m,ike  an  economic  study  of  the  then  pro- 
posed Canyonlands  National  Park  and  related 
recreation  resources  The  report  un  the  study 
wa3  published  In  M.^rch  1962  A  p.H.rt  of  the 
report  relates  to  the  Golden  Circle  By  1970. 
the  study  Indicates,  the  number  of  visits  a 
year  to  units  of  the  National  Park  System 
within  the  Oolden  Circle — fu.it  tnf  units  of 
the  Sational  Park  Syttrm — will  be  6.306.000. 
with  expenditures  of  vUltors  totaling  $70- 
627  000  By  1980  the  estimates  Jump  to 
10,582,000  and  1118  518,000.  And  there  is  this 
qualification  "Should  the  road  network  be- 
tween the  various  parks  and  monuments  be 
Improved  greatly—particularly  between  the 
western  group  ( Grand  Canyon.  Bryce  Canyon, 
and  Zl  in  National  P::rksl  and  the  eastern 
group  (Canyonlands  and  Mesjt  Verdei — both 
the  number  of  visits  and  the  average  length 
of  stay  should  Increase  However,  without 
specific  plans  for  highway  development  this 
cannot  be  guaranteed  " 

I  believe  that  these  estimates  are  too 
m<xlest  In  1966,  units  of  the  N.itlonal  Park 
System  within  the  Golden  Circle  recorded 
4  969,210  visits,  and  this  does  not  include 
Hubbel!  Trading  Post  National  Historical 
Site. 

Bills  have  been  Introduced  In  both  houses 
of  Congress  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  conduct,  in  cooperation  with 
the  states  and  interested  federal  agencies,  a 
development  survey  of  the  recreational  re- 
sources of  the  Oolden  Circle  and  connecting 
parkways  If  the  bills  piiss,  work  on  the  sur- 
vey will  be?ln  promptly 

The  Golden  Circle  embraces  a  region  of 
rare  beauty,  easllv  ravaged  We  must  be  care- 
ful. 


DEDICATORY  ADDRESS  BY  SENA- 
TOR BYRD  OP  WEST  VIRGINIA, 
AT  CRANBERRY  GLADES,  W.  VA. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vlr?rinia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  last  Saturday,  I  delivered  the 
dedicatory  address  at  the  dedication  cer- 
emony marking  the  opening  of  the  new 
Visitors'  Information  Center  at  Cran- 
berry Glades  In  Pocahontas  County,  W. 
Va.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert 
that  address  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ReM.\RKS  BY   U  ?     Senator   Robert  C.   Byrd. 

Dedtc.ation     of     the     Cr.*nbet!rt     Glades 

VisrroR  Cen-ter.  Jn.Y  29,   1967.  rRA.VBERRY 

Glades,   W    Va 

It  Is  always  a  distinct  honor  for  me  to  be 
present  at  the  opening  of  a  new  facility  for 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  American 
people. 

And,  of  course,  it  Is  especially  pleasing 
when  that  facility  can  be  located  here  In  our 
own  State  of  West  Vu-ginla. 

The  CranberT7  Glades  Visitor  Information 
Center,  located  on  State  Highway  39  over- 
looking the  Bick  Country  and  the  Cranberry 
Glades  Botanical  area  Is  situated  In  an  area 
long  favored  by  sportsmen  and  naturalists. 

And  It  was  to  take  advantage  of  the 
uniqueness  and  natural  beauties  of  this  site 
that  the  Idea  of  a  Vlslto*  Center  was  bom. 


We  stand  now  In  the  presence  of  that  idea 
translated   Into  brick,  steel   and   wood. 

The  Center,  built  by  the  US  Forest  Serv- 
ice, complements  the  forward-looking  pro- 
gram to  which  the  Slate  of  West  Virginia 
has  dedicated  Itself:  a  program  which  la 
designed  to  make  the  natural  wonders  of 
our  State  easily  accessible  to  the  millions  of 
tourists  of  our  land. 

Yet.  far  from  being  the  final  step  In  the 
recreational  development  of  this  area.  I  be- 
lieve this  Visitor  Information  Center  Is  only 
one  of  the  first  In  what  hopefully  will  be 
a  series  of  many  future  steps 

For  with  the  public  demand  for  outdoor 
recreation  Increasing  year  by  year,  both  the 
Forest  -Service  and  the  State  are  striving 
to   provide   expanded   services. 

Let  me  list  some  of  the  projects  which 
the  Forest  Service  or  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  have  either  built  or  propose  to 
build  In  order  to  convert  this  area  Into  a 
Bethlehem    for   recreational   pilgrimages. 

In  the  Immediate  vicinity,  there  Is  a  pro- 
posetl  Improvement  of  the  presently  In- 
adequate boardwalk  which  runs  along  the 
ed^e    of    Cr;inberry    Glades. 

If  It  Is  not  repaired  or  replaced,  we  will 
be  left  In  the  position  of  sitting  back  and 
allowing  this  valuable  area  to  be  trampled 
to  death  through  uncontrolled,  unplanned 
use. 

Should  this  happen  the  Glades  will  be 
ruined— lost  to  future  generations  of 
Americans. 

All  of  the  public  has  a  right  to  enjoy  the 
unique  and  scenic  wonders  of  Cranberry 
Glades,  and,  bearing  this  In  mind,  the  Forest 
Service  has  proposed  to  build  a  new  board- 
walk to  allow  visitors  to  walk  through  a 
section  or  two  of  the  glades — without  getting 
their  feet  wet — and  without  forever  tram- 
pling the  Glades'  floor. 

Along  the  2.8C0  foot  trail  through  the 
Glades  will  be  placed  interpretive  material  to 
Inform  the  visitor  of  what  he  Is  viewing  and 
of  Its  Significance 

Not  far  from  this  new  Visitor  Center  are  a 
number  of  popular  visiter  attractions  al- 
ready In  existence  They  Include  the  Cass 
Scenic  Railroad  and  Watoga  State  Park.  These 
are  both  operated  by  the  West  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources.  There  Is  also 
the  National  Radio  Astronomy  Observatory 
at  Greenbank 

Among  the  developments  which  are 
planned  for  this  area  is  Included  the  con- 
struction of  the  Highland  Scenic  Highway, 
for  which  my  able  colleague.  Senator  Jen- 
nings Randolph,  is  to  be  commended;  Im- 
provement of  the  Hills  Creek  falls  forest  trail, 
acce.ss  road  and  parking  area;  Improvement 
of  the  Summit  Lake  campground  facilities; 
construction  of  the  proposed  Eagle  Lake 
Recreation  area  with  swimming,  camping  and 
picnicking  facilities  available;  a  proposed 
resort  lodge  and  eolf  course  near  the  old 
prison  camp  site  and  the  possibility  of  a  ski 
area 

All  of  these  exciting  recreational  uses  are 
In  addition  to — or  rather,  I  should  say— an 
Integral  part  of  the  Forest  Service's  multiple 
use  concept  of  forest  management  for  the 
National  Forest  system  In  general  and  the 
Monongahela  National  Forest  In  particular. 

For  recreation  Is  net  the  only  purpose  to 
which  a  National  Forest  may  be  put.  There 
are  wildlife  conservation  and  flood  control  as 
well  as  the  economlrallv  beneficial  use  of 
sustained  yield  timber  harvesting. 

Under  the  sustained  yield  system  of  timber 
harvesting,  sawtlmber  and  pulpwood  are  har- 
vested only  In  quantities  that  promote  the 
healthy  growth  of  the  forest  and  assure  a 
never-ending  supply  of  healthy  young  trees. 

Last  year.  In  the  Monongahela  National 
Forest,  this  method  of  harvesting  yielded 
some  56-mllllon  board  feet  of  quality  saw- 
tlmber and  over  100,000  cords  of  pulpwood 
and  other  wood  products.  This  Is  obviously 
an  Important  source  of  raw  material  to  the 
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more  than  1,000  timber-based  Industries  In 
West  Virginia.  ^    ^     .      ^ 

And,  In  addition,  25  percent  of  the  funds 
realized  from  the  sale  of  this  timber  revert 
back  to  the  State  of  West  Virginia  for  use  in 
road  maintenance  and  for  support  of  public 
schools. 

Thus  the  benefits  of  the  Monongahela  Na- 
tional Forest  to  West  Virginians  extend  far 
beyond  mere  recreation  or  timber  harvest. 

Finally,  I  think  It  Is  Intereeting  to  note 
that  the  Monongahela  National  Forest  Is  of 
Interest  to  forest  f-cientists,  I  am  told  that  It 
is  a  remarkable  meeting  ground  of  northern 
and  southern  timber  species.  Within  Its 
bounds  are  valuable  stands  of  trees  usually 
common  only  to  Canada  or  to  our  own  South- 
ern st.ites.  This  diversity  Is  produced  by  wide 
variations  in  elevation,  soils,  and  climate. 

The  Forest  is  also  noted  for  the  fact  that 
the  native  red  pines  which  grow  here  repre- 
sent the  southernmost  range  of  that  species 
in  the  eastern  United  States. 

So.  I  think  It  is  quite  clear  that  this  Vis- 
itor Information  Center — located  within  the 
Monongahela  National  Forest — really  has 
quite  a  bit  that  It  can  pass  on  to  visitors 
passing  this  way. 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  all  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  I  take  great  pride  In 
dedicating  this  Visitor  Information  Center 
and  in  hoping  that  it  will  be  the  forerunner 
of  many  future  developments  In  this  unique 
scenic  area. 


MAYOR  MAIER'S  ELOQUENT  STATE- 
MENT OF  CONCERN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  reported  to  the  Senate  on  the 
remarkable  job  that  the  mayor  of  Mil- 
waukee, Hon.  Henry  Maler,  had  done  to 
control  the  riot  in  that  city  and  to  re- 
duce the  incidence  of  death,  personal 
injury,  and  property  damage  far  below 
that  of  other  cities. 

Today's  New  York  Times  contains  a 
most  eloquent  plea  from  Milwaukee's 
mayor  to  Congress  to  act  to  meet  the 
terribly  urgent  needs  of  our  cities. 

As  mayor  of  Milwaukee,  past  president 
of  the  National  League  of  Cities,  and 
author  of  an  outstanding  book  entitled 
'Challenge  to  the  Cities,"  Mayor  Maler 
spealLS  with  impressive  authority. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
plea  of  Milwaukee  Mayor  Henry  Maier 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Statement  of  Concern  About  th« 
Crisis  of  Our  Cities 

(Note. — Henry  W.  Maler,  is  mayor  of  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  past  president,  National 
League  of  Cities;  past  chairman.  Resolutions 
Committee,  U,S.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
author.  "Challenge  to  the  Cities.") 

Across  the  country,  the  symptoms  of  the 
deep-rooted  problems  of  the  central  city  are 
flaring  to  attention.  The  tragedy,  the  wanton 
waste,  the  rubbled  destruction  are  horrible 
enough. 

It  will  be  a  tragedy  compounded  IX  the 
nation  does  not  resolve  to  face  the  problems 
of  the  central  city.  It  will  be  a  tragedy  If 
the  nation  does  not  carry  out  Its  resolve  even 
after  the  embers  have  cooled. 

Central  city  mayors  have  long  been  calling 
attention  to  the  plight  of  the  central  city — 
too  much  poverty,  too  much  blight,  and  fast- 
dwindling  resources — all  rubbed  raw  by  fis- 
cal and  social  Isolation  within  the  affluent 
metropolitan  area. 

With  the  limited  resources  at  their  com- 
mand, central  city  mayors  are  fighting  these 
problems.   Now,  as  never  before,  they  need 


the  commitment  of  all  truly  concerned  citi- 
zens to  help  win  the  resources  needed  to  find 
lasting  solutions  to  these  urgent  problems. 

The  need  for  this  ccunmltment  was  stressed 
by  a  group  of  some  30  central  city  mayors 
at  a  meeting  with  the  President  last  October. 
The  words  of  the  poUcy  statement  I  present- 
ed them  as  spokesman  for  the  group  carries 
an  even  greater  urgency  today:  "The  nation 
needs  a  national  commitment  to  achieve  a 
rebirth  of  our  cities.  A  commitment  was  made 
to  put  a  man  on  the  moon  by  1970  and  we 
have  reordered  our  national  priorities  and  set 
aside  the  funds  to  see  that  the  goal  Is  ac- 
complished. We  must  now  make  a  slmllEir 
commitment  to  .  .  .  our  cities." 

Now,  as  never  before,  the  central  cities  of 
America  need  the  full  resources  of  the  federal 
government,  of  their  states,  and  of  their  met- 
ropolitan areas  to  prevent  them  from  becom- 
ing urban  wastelands. 

The  crisis  of  the  central  city  is  no  longer 
a  "creeping  crisis."  It  is  a  fact  of  life  In  this 
summer  of  1967.  tiess  than  complete  national 
attention  to  this  crisis  is  only  a  postpone- 
ment of  any  change  for  the  better. 

"That  does  not  mean,"  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  said  the  other  day,  "merely  a  few 
more  crumbs  from  the  table,  a  grudging  re- 
form or  two.  What  is  needed  is  a  basic  re- 
orientation of  American  society,  as  drastic 
and  as  revolutionary  as  the  infection  which 
challenges  it." 

This  will  require  a  drastic  reallocation  of 
our  national  resources  to  help  build  the  cen- 
tral city.  Piddling  pennies  will  no  longer  do 
the  Job  and  the  central  city  simply  does  not 
have  the  money  It  needs. 

The  flight  of  the  middle  class  from  the 
central  city  lessens  the  ability  of  the  central 
city  to  pay  the  freight,  and,  in  turn,  causes 
further  flight.  As  the  Milwaukee  Journal  said 
In  a  distinguished  series  of  editorials  entitled 
"The  Central  City  Blues":  The  vicious  circle 
is  inescapable  under  the  kinds  of  govern- 
mental and  tax  arrangements  that  persist 
here.  No  matter  how  much  the  city  struggles, 
it  can't  break  itself  loose." 

Indeed,  one  of  the  greatest  contributions 
to  inequality  in  urban  life  is  the  social  and 
fiscal  segregation  of  the  central  city  from 
the  more  affluent  metropolitan  area.  Each 
metropolitan  area  is  divided  Into  two  cities — 
the  outer  city  of  the  comfortable  and  well 
off,  and  the  Inner  city  of  the  poor.  Can  there 
be  any  future  for  the  American  metropolis 
unless  the  walls  between  the  two  come  tum- 
bling down? 

The  1966  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  took 
note  of  this  major  inequality  In  a  resolution 
which  asked  both  the  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernments to  pass  legislation  to  help  provide 
a  remedy. 

The  mayors  asked  Congress  to  condition 
federal  grants  for  community  facilities — such 
as  sewage  and  water  systems,  park  spaces, 
and  hospitals — on  the  provision  that  a  rea- 
sonable share  of  low  and  middle  Income 
housing  be  Included  in  the  building  and 
zoning  codes  of  all  municipalities  applying 
for  such  grants. 

Federal  aids  to  education,  the  resolution 
said,  should  require  some  responsiveness  to 
pupil  exchanges  or  other  measures  designed 
to  reduce  the  social  and  economic  stratifica- 
tion now  prevalent  between  city  and  sub- 
urban school  systems. 

It  also  called  for  a  revision  of  FHA  and 
other  home  financing  policies  to  favor  and 
encourage  the  building  of  low  and  middle 
Income  housing  In  all  municipalities  of 
metropolitan  areas. 

The  U.S.  Conference  resolution  urged  state 
governments  to  remove  all  features  of  state 
financial  aid  which  aggravate  differences  In 
local  fiscal  capacity  or  which  encourage  the 
proliferation  of  local  governments  In  metro- 
politan areas,  and  to  encourage  metropoli- 
tan zoning  so  as  to  j?ermlt  a  wide  range  of 
housing  prices  throughout  metropolitan 
areas. 


These  actions  would  help  to  break  down 
the  artificial  walls  that  encircle  the  central 
city  within  our  metropolitan  areas. 

But  more  than  this,  the  central  cities  need 
a  greater  share  of  national  resources.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  worked  harder  to  solve  the 
problems  of  central  cities  than  any  other 
president  in  history.  He,  like  every  mayor, 
inherited  ancient  deep-seated  problems  at 
the  precipitous  stage.  His  Innovative  pro- 
grams can  help  make  great  Inroads  into  our 
plight  If  they  are  given  the  necessary  funds. 
Now  there  Is  an  urgent  need  to  carry  out 
these  and  other  programs  on  an  all-out  scale. 

The  time  of  concern  should  be  a  time  of 
commitment  to  the  fight  for  the  central  city 
...  a  time  for  the  long  overdue  massive  In- 
fusion of  federal  and  state  funds  needed  to 
translate  that  concern  Into  action  which 
win  treat  and  cure  the  hard  core  economic 
and  social  Ills  which  blight  not  only  the  life 
of  the  central  city  but  also  the  fabric  of 
American  society. 

This  fight  for  resources  must  be  won. 
Then,  can  we  find  workable,  permanent  so- 
lutions to  such  pervasive  clty-crlppUng  prob- 
lems as  crime,  poor  housing,  poor  education 
and  chronic  Joblessness. 

The  nation  can  no  longer  afford  not  to  pro- 
vide mamediately  the  resources  needed  by 
the  central  city. 

Henry  W.  Maier. 


THE  NATIONAL   OCEANOGRAPHIC 
PROGRAM 

Mr,  FONG.  Mr.  President,  all  who  have 
worked  to  advance  ocean  science  and 
technology  can  look  back  on  1966  as  a 
milestone  year  of  growth  and  change. 
Congress  approved  the  Marine  Resources 
and  Development  Act  and  the  Sea  Grant 
College  and  Program  Act,  laying  the 
foundation  for  exciting  developments  to 
come.  In  other  spheres  of  government.  In 
private  industry,  and  in  the  academic 
world,  a  new  tide  of  interest  and  activity 
lifted  oceanography  on  the  national 
scene. 

A  review  of  ocean-related  events  dur- 
ing the  past  year  has  been  detailed  in 
the  lead  article  of  "Oceanology  Interna- 
tional" for  June  15,  1967.  It  was  written 
by  two  knowledgeable  authors  who  have 
been  closely  associated  with  several  of 
these  developments — Robert  B.  Abel,  Di- 
rector, and  Harold  Leland  Goodwin,  As- 
sociate Director,  Office  of  Sea  Grant  Pro- 
grams, National  Science  Foundation. 

As  one  who  has  actively  supported  the 
promoted  oceanographic  legislation  and 
programs,  I  am  pleased  to  call  attention 
to  the  article  by  Messrs.  Abel  and  Gtood- 
win,  entitled  "The  National  Oceano- 
graphic Program." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  National  Oceanographic  Program 
(By   Robert    B.   Abel,    director,   and    Harold 

Leland  Goodwin,  associate  head.  National 

Sea     Grant     Program,     National     Science 

Foundation) 

Historians  of  science  and  technology  prob- 
ably will  record  1966  as  the  year  of  the  great 
change,  the  year  In  which  the  development 
of  the  oceans  and  the  continental  shelves 
for  defense  and  as  a  prime  source  of  food 
and  other  materials  became  a  matter  of 
national  policy. 

The  past  year  was  one  of  organization  and 
reorganization.  In  government.  In  industry, 
and  to  some  extent  In  the  academic  com- 
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munlty.  The  purpose  of  re.iUgnment  was  to 
reform  old  entitles  and  create  new  ones  to 
get  on  with  the  exciting  Joh  of  utilizing  the 
seas.  There  was  universal  recognition  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  task,  and  equal  recognition 
of  the  opportunities 

Events  In  Washington  reflect'-d  national 
Interest.  Under  the  skilled  leadership  of 
Sen.  Warren  MnE;nuson.  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Sen.ite  got  together 
and  resolved  their  differences  in  pending 
ocean  legislation 

The  result  was  the  Marine  Resources  & 
Engineering  Development  Act.  signed  by  the 
President  on  June  17.  1966.  Public  Law 
8&-454  was  perhaps  the  most  Important 
piece  of  ocean  legislation  ever  passed.  It  es- 
tablished ocean  development  as  national 
policy,  and  Its  emphasis  was  on  the  prag- 
matic use  of  the  seas  and  their  resources 
for  the  national  interest,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind  In  all  lands. 

The  act  created  two  organizations  The 
first,  the  National  Council  on  Marine  Re- 
sources &  Engineering  Development,  was  a 
cabinet-level  group  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Vice  President  Hubert  H   Humphrey 

The  second  wis  .i  commi.islon  to  examine 
the  entire  national  need  in  oceanology  and 
resource  development,  and  to  recommend  a 
program  th:it  wi.iiUl  n;  tr  that  nted  The 
commission,  composed  of  15  members  from 
Industry,  the  academic  WLirld.  and  govern- 
ment, was  not  broukiht  Intf)  belne  In  1966. 
but  the  council  got  underway  without  delay. 

The  Vice  President,  to  no  one's  surprise. 
turned  out  to  be  a  hlR;hly  enthusiastic,  ener- 
getic chairman.  Under  his  leadership,  the 
council  selected  several  priority  areas  for 
development,  and  also  began  the  tawk  of  pull- 
ing together  a  federal  program  for  the  com- 
ing year.  The  council  staff,  headed  by  Dr. 
Edward  Wenk  Jr  .  w.is  composed  of  various 
consultants,  speclali.-ts  from  the  federal 
agencies,  and  the  Interagency  Committee  on 
Oceanographv 

The  Impact  on  federal  agencies  was  great 
Some  had  been  urging  better  programs,  and 
others  had  been  more  or  less  apathetic  Un- 
der the  spur  of  coun.'ll  activities,  all  agencies 
Involved  In  ocean  science  and  technology 
either  moved  into  action  or  Increased  their 
efforts. 

MtTDDY    WATERS    CLE.ARS    AIR 

A  major  reorganization  had  been  pending 
In  the  Navy,  and  about  midyear  the  new 
structure  emerged,  headed  by  what  many 
people  called  "the  first  Navy  oceanographic 
czar."  Rear  .Adm  Odale  "Muddy"  Waters, 
oceanographer  of  the  Navy,  was  given  direct 
responsibility  for  direction  and  coordination 
of  the  Navy's  deep  sea  and  oceanography 
programs,  with  three  deputies  Rear  Adm. 
John  K.  Leydon,  chief  of  naval  research  be- 
came assistant  oceanop'apher  for  ocean  sci- 
ence: Rear  Adm  Prank  Pmney.  chief  of  naval 
development,  became  assistant  ocear.ogra- 
pher  for  ocean  engineering  and  development; 
Capt.  Louis  De  Camp  recently  h<is  been 
named  assistant  oceanographer  for  opera- 
tlona. 

To  ensure  that  th*  reoreanl/atlon  was  not 
simply  a  matter  of  paper  <.huflllng,  Waters  was 
placed  directly  under  the  chief  of  naval  op- 
erations and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  with 
direct  access  to  both.  His  control  was  ex- 
tended to  cover  all  ocean-related  naval  re- 
search, the  Deep  Submergence  Systems  Proj- 
ect, ocean  development  activities  in  the  Office 
of  Naval  Material,  and,  of  course,  the  offices 
of  the  oceanographic  and  hydrographlc  pro- 
grams. 

In  the  Interior  Dept  (with  10  separate 
bureaus  and  offices  Involved  In  some  aspect 
of  water  or  ocean  management).  Secretary 
Stewart  L.  Udall  established  an  intra-depart- 
mental  group  composed  of  the  assistant  sec- 
retaries under  the  chairmanship  of  Assistant 
Secretary  Stanley  Cain 

The  National  Science  Foundation,  already 
charged    with    support    of    some    aspect^    of 


oceanography,  recelvetl  a  brand  new  charter 
when  the  National  Sea  Grant  Program,  In- 
troduced In  the  Senate  by  Sen  Claiborne 
Pell  iD  -R  I  I  and  In  the  House  by  Rep  Paul 
Rogers  iD-Pla  i,  w^us  passed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Magnuson  BUI  and  then  as- 
signed to  NSF  for  implementation. 

As  the  purpose  of  the  Sea  Grant  Program 
primarily  Is  practical  applications,  the  bill 
put  NSP  into  the  applied  technology  busi- 
ness for  the  first  time  Like  the  Land  Grant 
Act.  the  Sea  Grant  Program  will  attempt  to 
create  links  between  academic  scientists  and 
practical  technologists,  stimulating  the  flow 
of  science  into  application  Part  of  the  task 
Is  training  '.if  ocean  engineers  and  techni- 
cians, and  another  part  Is  the  communica- 
tion of  practical  Information  to  those  who 
need  It. 

Two  advisory  groups  Issued  reports  that 
had  Immediate  Impact  In  1966,  The  Ocean 
Science  &  Technology  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  National  Security  Industrial  Assn 
submitted  a  report  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Interagency  Committee  on  Oceanography 
(ICO),  with  emphasis  on  Industry-govern- 
ment relationships  in  the  oceans,  particular- 
ly In  regard  to  continental  shelf  exploita- 
tion. 

Dr  Robert  W.  Morse,  then  ICO  chairman, 
followed  up  Immediately  with  Iniplcnienilng 
messages  to  the  federal  agencies  Morse  left 
the  federal  service  to  become  president  of 
Case  Institute  of  Technology  and  was  re- 
placed by  Dr.  Robert  A.  Frosch  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Research  &  De- 
velopment. 

EITTCTIVE    rSE    OF    THE    SEA 

The  second  major  report  was  "Effective 
Use  of  the  Sea.  prepared  by  the  Panel  on 
Oceanography  of  the  President  s  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee.  The  report  Included  over 
100  recommendations  for  federal  action,  and 
its  impact  was  felt  Immediately  throughout 
the  government 

The  aerospace  Industry,  already  rather 
heavily  Involved  In  the  development  of  the 
more  complex  ocean  systems  ajid  hardware, 
received  an  unexpected  shove  at  Orlando, 
Fla  Industry  representatives  were  told  in 
unequivocal  language  that  there  Wiusn't 
enough  space  business  to  go  around,  so  they 
should   look  to  the  oceans  for  the  future 

The  past  year  was  one  of  new  associations, 
too  Firit  to  get  underway  was  the  National 
Oceanography  Assn  iNOAj.  with  John  Clot- 
wijrthy  a.s  president  NO.As  membership  cov- 
ers industry,  organizations,  and  individuals, 
and  the  group  Is  oriented  to  public  educa- 
tion and  prumotlon  of  ix-ean  development 
Forming  on  NO.A's  corporate  heels  came  the 
Ocean  Industries  .^.ssn.  (OIAi.  which  aims 
at  becoming  the  major  Industrial  trade  as- 
sociation for  the  seas. 

In  the  various  states,  both  formal  and 
informal  agreements  were  reached  Those 
were  typified  by  the  oceanographic  comml.";- 
slon  formed  Jointly  by  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  by  the  Gulf  Universities  Research 
Corp 

The  excitement  .if  ocean  development  even 
reached  below  college  level  when  the  city  of 
Long  Beach,  long  Island,  decided  to  build 
a  new  high  school  especially  fitted  for  teach- 
ing oceanography.  Other  high  schools  in 
F!  TiJa  and  California  now  also  are  teaching 
oceanography. 

There  were  solid  technical  accomplish- 
ments In  ocean  development,  too,  but  this 
was  not  unique  to  1968  F.ach  year  during 
the  past  decade  has  brought  Its  own  dramatic 
technical  developments  One  1966  Incident, 
though,  deserves  special  mention  because  it 
may  have  done  for  ocean  location  and  recov- 
ery what  the  Thresher  tragedy  did  for  man- 
in-the-sea  and  deep  submergence 

TVie  Incident  was,  of  course  the  loss  of 
the  thermonuclear  bomb  off  Palomares. 
Spain  The  staggering  mobilization  of  Navy 
and    civilian    resources,    at   a   cost    that   will 


never  be  known  with  any  accuracy,  brought 
the  point  home:  We  must  develop  the  tech- 
nologies necessary  to  quick,  relatively  inex- 
pensive location  and  recovery,  and  we  must 
do  It  soon 

The  deep  submerslbles,  Alun  and  Aluvn. 
rtaiLt.  helped,  but  m  the  end  it  was  the  Navy's 
cable-controlled  CURV  that  put  a  line 
around  the  errant  bomb 

The  whole  sequence  of  events  was  wilder 
than  fiction,  and  It  is  .something  of  a  miracle 
that  the  H-bomb  wa.s  recovered  at  all.  Yet  It 
Is  no  greater  miracle  than  the  profound 
changes  that  took  place  in  the  national  atti- 
tude at  a  time  when  many  ocean  buffs  had 
almost  lost  hope 


SEVENTY- ONE  NATIONS  HAVE  RATI- 
FIED FREEDOM  OF  ASSOCIATION 
HUMAN     RIGHTS     CONVENTION— 

cxin 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  27. 1949,  President  Harry  Truman 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  advice 
and  consent  the  Convention  on  Freedom 
of  Association. 

Simply  .stated  this  convention  guar- 
antees the  rights  of  workers  and  employ- 
ees, without  distinction,  to  e.stablish  and 
join  organizations  of  their  own  choosing. 

At  the  time  of  its  adoption,  the  Free- 
dom of  Association  Convention  received 
the  overwhelming  endorsement  of  both 
American  business  and  American  labor. 

For  18  years,  the  Senate  has  failed  to 
take  any  action  on  the  Convention  of 
Freedom  of  A.ssociation.  I,  for  one,  can- 
not understand  why. 

Certainly  the  convention  is  in  har- 
mony with  existing  State  and  Federal 
law. 

Certainly  in  the  United  States  where 
the  American  workingman  has  contrib- 
uted immeasurably  to  and  shared  in  the 
highest  standard  of  living  achieved  by 
any  society  in  recorded  histor>',  we  recog- 
nize both  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the 
freedom  of  association. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  freedom  of 
association  is  any  more  cherished  in 
Algeria,  or  Burma,  or  Costa  Rica,  or 
Ghana,  or  Japan  than  it  is  in  the  United 
States.  Yet  every  one  of  these  countries 
has  ratified  the  Freedom  of  Association 
Convention  and  the  United  States  haa 
not. 

In  all  a  total  of  71  nations,  large  and 
small,  old  and  new,  have  deemed  the 
Freedom  of  A.ssociation  Convention  to 
be  in  their  national  intere.st  and  of  such 
international  importance  that  they  have 
ratified  this  convention. 

I,  once  again,  urge  the  Senate  to  ratify 
the  Convention  on  Freedom  of  Associa- 
tion along  with  the  Human  Rights  Con- 
ventions on  Forced  Labor,  Genocide, 
Political  Rights  of  Women,  and  Slavery, 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  the  nations  which  are 
parties  to  the  Convention  on  Freedom 
of  A,ssoclation  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
Parties    to    Convention    o.n    Freedom    or 

Association 
.Algeria  BvUgarla 

Albania  Burma 

Argentina  Byelorussian,  S.S.R. 

.Austria  Cameroon 
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Parties    to    Convention    on    Freedom    or 
Association — Continued 


Chad 

China 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

Costa  Rica 

Cyprus 

Czechoslovakia 

Dahomey 

Denmark 

Dominican  Republic 

Ethiopia 

Finland 

France 

Gabon 

Ghana 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Guinea 

Honduras 

Hungary 

Iceland 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

Ivory  Coast 

Jamaica 

Japan 

Kuwait 

Liberia 

Luxembourg 

Mall  Republic 


Malta 
Mauritania 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
Niger 
Nigeria 
Norway 
Pakistan 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 

Philippines 
Poland 
Romania 
Senegal 
Sierra  Leone 
Sweden 
Syria 
Togo 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 
Tunisia 

Ukranlan,  S.SJl. 
Upper  'Volta 
U.S.S.R. 

■United  Arab  Republic 
United  Kingdom 
Uruguay 
Yugoslavia 

Federal     Republic    of 
Germany 


I 


Belgium 
Bolivia 


Central  African  Re- 
public 


ABATEMENT  OF  AIR  POLLUTION 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  In  view  of 
the  recent  unanimous  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  approving  the  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
Wednesday,  August  2, 1967. 1  concur  fully 
in  the  view  that  the  business  community 
has  a  particular  responsibility  in  the 
fight  to  abate  air  pollution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A   Business   Responsibility 

The  air  pollution  control  bill  the  Senate 
passed  the  other  day  represents  a  victory  for 
business  spokesmen.  If  it  becomes  law,  as 
«eems  entirely  likely,  the  business  commu- 
nity will  bear  a  particular  responsibility  to 
Bee  that  It  works  effectively. 

Before  the  Senate  committee  which  unani- 
mously approved  the  current  bill,  industrial 
groups  including  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers argued  for  a  strictly  regional  ap- 
proach to  pollution  control.  They  won  dele- 
tion of  an  Administration  proposal  to  set  na- 
tional standards  for  smokestack  emissions  by 
various  Industries. 

The  bill  now  would  allow  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  deflne 
"air  quality  control  regions"  based  on  local 
pollution  problems,  weather  patterns  and 
geography.  State  commissions  would  then 
set  air  quality  and  emission  standards;  if 
they  failed  to  do  so,  HEW  could  step  In  with 
Its  own  rules. 

The  bill  unquestionably  represents  badly 
needed  progress  against  a  serious  problem. 
In  one  recent  public  opinion  poll,  for  in- 
stance, air  pollution  control  proved  a  more 
popular  field  for  government  action  than  any 
other  domestic  concern.  And  since  It  fre- 
quently Is  an  Interstate  problem,  at  least  an 
umbrella  of  Federal  law  seems  appropriate. 

The  bill's  regional  approach,  moreover,  rec- 
ognizes that  different  areas  do  have  different 
pollution  problems.  It  allows  each  region  to 
concentrate  Its  efforts  first  on  Its  most  press- 
ing ones.  It  also  avoids  needless  Investment 
In  pollution  control  equipment  In  areas 
where  the  problem  Is  not  acute. 


If  a  regional  approach  is  ultimately  ap- 
proved, however.  Its  success  will  dei)end  a 
good  deal  on  the  attitudes  the  business  com- 
munity takes.  A  multiplicity  of  regional  agen- 
cies win  create  Ideal  opportunities  for  ob- 
structionism. These  opportunities  doubtless 
/will  tempt  some  businessmen,  so  a  bit  of 
quiet  suasion  from  their  peers  will  be  en- 
tirely In  order.  Fortunately,  a  number  of  the 
nation's  most  prominent  companies  are  fully 
aware  of  their  responsibility. 

In  dealing  with  either  national  or  regional 
control  authorities,  of  course,  business  has 
every  right  to  Insist  that  regulation  remain 
reasonable.  It  has  every  right  to  ask  for  rec- 
ognition of  any  time  to  adjust  to  the  inevit- 
able difHculties.  It  has  every  right  to  Insist 
that  standards  move  in  step  with  the  develop- 
ment of  control  technology  that  is  both  avail- 
able and  economlc-illy  feasible. 

An  Industry  forfeits  much  of  those  rights, 
though,  if  It  falls  to  move  full  speed  in  de- 
veloping the  technology  necessary  in  Its  par- 
ticular field.  Nothing  will  bring  unreasonable 
regulation  faster  than  for  business  to  Insist 
It  will  take  decades  to  develop  the  technol- 
ogy, and  then  finding  It  can  be  developed  in 
a  few  years  after  all,  once  an  obstreperous 
public  body  sets  deadlines. 

Nor  should  regional  pollution  control  be- 
come an  excuse  for  Inaction  on  severe  but  iso- 
lated problems.  Even  if  there  Is  no  other 
pollution  source  within  500  miles,  no  one 
should  be  forced  to  look  forward  Indefinitely 
to  living  in,  say,  the  stench  identified  with 
paper  mills. 

Finally,  no  business  should  take  refuge  In 
the  narrow-minded  argument  that  Its  partic- 
ular brand  of  pollution  has  not  yet  been 
proved  dangerous.  The  nation  will  make  lit- 
tle progress  with  Its  pollution  problem  if  It 
tacitly  assumes  anything  can  be  belched  Into 
the  air  until  the  last  "t"  is  crossed  In  a  report 
proving  It  kills  people. 

The  controlling  assumption,  rather,  ought 
to  be  that  all  air  pollution  Is  perforce  ob- 
noxious and  ought  to  be  reduced  as  rapidly 
as  possible  within  the  limits  of  feasibility. 
And,  as  Surgeon  General  William  H.  Stewart 
has  said,  "we  should  push  that  word  'feas- 
ibility' just  aa  far  as  we  can." 

If  the  business  community  endorses  that 
kind  of  assumption — and  the  indications  are 
most  of  it  is  headed  that  way — It  can  rest 
confident  In  its  argument  that  regional  con- 
trol will  prove  itself  preferable  to  inflexible 
Federal  standards. 


SENATOR    SCOTT    CAUTIONS 
NEWS    MEDIA 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  week,  the  junior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania wrote  a  letter  to  the  broad- 
casting networks  and  the  wire  services 
to  caution  the  news  media  on  the  han- 
dling of  riot  news.  He  said  he  felt  that 
the  news  media,  in  many  instances,  in- 
advertently contributed  to  the  turmoil 
and  recommended  that  the  industry  en- 
gage in  some  self-regulation  and  draw 
up  a  code  of  emergency  procedures  to  be 
followed  in  reporting  riot  news. 

Knowing  that  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania is,  "a  first  amendment  man," 
as  he  describes  himself,  I  know  that  his 
recommendation  carries  no  taint  of  cen- 
sorship or  news  management.  His  con- 
cern is  with  the  great  public  responsi- 
bility which  the  news  media  must  share 
In  times  of  crisis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  be  printed  following  my  remarks, 
as  well  as  a  related  editorial  which  ap- 
peared August  3  in  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Text  of  letter  from  U.S.  Senator  Hugh 
Scott  to  the  American  Broadcasting  Corp., 
Associated  Press,  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  Mutual  Broadcasting  Co.,  National 
Broadcasting  Co.,  and  United  Press  Interna- 
tional: 

"I  am  greatly  concerned  about  the  news- 
pai>er  and  radio  and  television  coverage  of 
the  recent  riots  and  civil  disturbances 
throughout  the  country.  I  believe  that  the 
news  media,  in  many  Instances,  Inadvert- 
ently contributed  to  the  turmoil. 

"I  recommend  that  the  new  industry  con- 
fer with  specialists  in  civil  liberties,  the 
Justice  Department,  representatives  of  local 
and  state  law  enforcement  agencies,  and  civic 
organizations  to  draw  up  a  code  of  emergency 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  reporting  riots 
and  incidents  or  spieeches  which  could  spark 
disturbances  or  permit  militants  to  signal 
opportunities  for  disturbances  In  other  areas. 

"Such  a  code  must  be  consistent  with 
freedom  of  speech,  a  constitutional  privilege 
which  of  course  must  be  guarded  vigilantly. 
Nevertheless,  concentration  on  the  sensa- 
tional aspects  of  the  situation  and  the  fre- 
quent broadcast  of  appeals  to  riot  by  ex- 
tremists raise  a  serious  question  as  to  the 
editorial  responsibility  and  the  discretion  of 
the  media. 

"A  more  balanced  presentation  would 
counteract  the  alarming  effects  on  the  law- 
abiding  Negro  and  white  community  of  state- 
ments by  such  individuals  as  H.  Rap  Brown 
and  Stokely  Carmlchael. 

"I  believe  the  news  media  must  balance 
the  inflationary  statements  by  presenting  at 
the  same  time  appeals  for  law  and  order  and 
reasonable  conduct  by  such  responsible  lead- 
ers as  Roy  Wllklns.  Whitney  M.  Young.  A. 
Philip  Randolph,  and  Martin  Luther  King. 

"The  communications  media  must  meet 
their  responsibility  to  report  the  news,  but 
to  help  dampen  the  fires  burning  In  our 
cities  they  must  avoid  Inciting  to  further 
violence  by  the  very  manner  in  which  the 
news  is  carried. 

"At  the  same  time,  political  concerns  mvist 
be  set  aside  In  favor  of  practical  and  hu- 
manitarian approaches  to  the  concrete  prob- 
lems of  our  urban  areas.  We  are  not  going  to 
get  anywhere  In  this  country  by  efforts  to 
spread  the  blame.  There  is  guUt  enough  for 
all.  What  the  country  needs  is  to  undertake 
responsible  action  at  all  levels  so  that  we  may 
rapidly  attain  domestic  tranquility. 

"Nothing  less  than  a  combined  and  con- 
certed effort  by  local,  State,  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, business,  civic  and  religious  groups, 
and  the  news  media  will  enable  us  to  effec- 
tively and  constructively  deal  with  these 
problems." 

Riots  in  the  News 

We  agree  with  Pennsylvania's  Sen.  Hugh 
Scott  that  the  media  of  communication 
should  show  more  responsibility  In  their  cov- 
erage of  irresponsible  people  Involved  in  riot- 
ing and  Incitement  to  riot.  Given  the  fierce 
competition  among  the  news  media,  however, 
it  would  not  be  easy,  as  he  proposes,  to  es- 
tablish a  "voluntary  code  of  emergency  pro- 
cedure" to  be  followed  In  covering  riots. 

Responsible  procedures  to  be  followed  In 
an  "emergency"  would  be  just  as  desirable 
all  of  the  time.  The  problem  is  to  agree  ever 
on  what  Is  news  and  how  It  should  be  han- 
dled in  the  public's  best  Interests.  Agreement 
has  eluded  newsmen  for  as  long  as  there  have 
been  newspapers.  This  is  because  what  may 
seem  fair  and  constructive  to  one  editor 
will  Impress  another  as  ridlculouB  and 
unreasonable. 

While  we  do  not  anticipate  general  agree- 
ment, we  deplore  the  practice  of  sticking 
microphones  and  cameras  Into  the  faces  of 
irresponsible  people  whose  inflammatory  ha- 
rangues are  then  broadcast  to  tintold  num- 
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bers  of  Impressionable  citizens  Senator  Scott 
makes  a  good  point  when  he  argues  that 
sucb  coverage  should  at  least  be  balanced 
off  by  the  statements  of  responsible  leaders. 

Back  In  the  days  of  racial  Integration  of 
public  schools  In  the  South  Alfred  Friendly, 
of  the  Washington  Post,  raised  a  pertinent 
question  as  to  the  moh  reporting  of  mob 
activities.  The  very  presence  of  masses  of 
reporters  and  photographers,  he  argued, 
"make  what  is  already  a  difficult  task  close 
to  Impossible." 

In  support  of  his  argument,  Mr.  Friendly 
offered  an  extension  of  Heisenberg's  uncer- 
tainty principle  This  principle  holds  that  the 
very  act  of  observing  or  probing  a  phenom- 
enon changes  the  phenomenon. 

Thus  what  might  otherwise  be  a  quiet  and 
peaceful  assemblage  or  protest  can  suddenly 
degenerate  Into  a  riot  simply  through  the 
appearance  of  a  crowd  of  newsmen  and  cam- 
eramen looking  for  action  and  affording  an 
opportunity  for  worldwide  coverage  of  those 
who  provide  It.  Rather  than  disappoint  a 
potential  audience,  some  Idiot  Is  moved  to 
violence. 

On  the  other  hand,  but  for  an  alert  press 
the  public  would  have  no  way  to  know  what 
goes  on  and  how  its  affairs  are  handled.  The 
need  Is  to  find  a  way  to  keep  the  public 
informed  adequately  without  In  the  process 
unduly  magnifying  and  contributing  to  evils 
the  press  should  help  to  combat. 

Past  efforts  to  get  medU  representatives  to 
agree  on  stsmdards  of  conduct  and  such  have 
been  unavailing  nor  do  we.  In  such  a  hetero* 
geneous  field  of  activity,  e.xpect  much  agree- 
ment now.  Where  a  free  press  operates  vmder 
competitive  conditions,  we  can  only  trust 
to  the  Judgment  and  sense  uf  responsibility 
of  Individual  owners  of  the  media. 


DEVASTATION  BY  RIOT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr  President,  anyone  who 
did  not  have  the  chance  to  visit  the  dev- 
astated areas  of  Detroit  following  the 
recent  riot  could  not  possibly  conceive  of 
the  vastness  of  properly  damage  dune. 
Truthfully,  even  wiien  you  see  it.  the 
mind  does  not  fully  comprehend  the 
magnitude. 

Tuesday's  Journal  of  Commerce,  how- 
ever, carried  a  list  of  tne  buildings  that 
were  either  damaged  by  fire  or  vandal- 
ized or  looted,  or  both,  durinn  the  riot. 
An  unofBcial  list  compiled  for  the  news- 
paper by  an  in.surance  official  numbered 
269  buildings  damaged  by  fire  and  528 
affected  by  looting  or  vandalism 

The  list — In  that  bifocal-testing  type 
newspapers  use  for  these  thiiiKs — runs 
over  four  columns.  Its  length  is  some  tes- 
timony to  the  financial  sufTennfj  of  De- 
troiters  because  of  the  lawless  action  of 
their  fellow  citizens.  First,  the  reading 
of  it  may  heighten  ones  understanding 
of  the  dtunage.  and  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  list  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
But  as  one  reads  down  the  list  a  fuller 
appreciation  of  the  disruption  to  normal 
life  the  riot  caused  Detroitcrs  dawru. 
Included  are  homes — so  now  there  are 
homeless.  Drugstores — so  medicine  is 
harder  to  come  by.  Grocery  stores — where 
do  we  shop  today  V  Furniture  stores,  ware- 
houses, real  estate  offices,  body  shops,  to- 
bacco stores,  shoe  repair  shops,  hard- 
wares, and  an  upholstery  store 

Each  of  these  losses  represents  incon- 
venience to  its  customers  But,  more  im- 
portant, It  represents  families  of  the 
owners  and  employees  who  face  years  of 
d^t  to  get  back  In  business.  limited  In- 


comes, or  the  search  for  a  new  way  to 
earn  a  living.  Help  to  overcome  this  eco- 
nomic hurt  must  be  given. 

Mr.  President,  no  Senator  would  like 
such  sulfermg  to  come  to  the  residents 
of  his  State.  How  did  it  come'  From 
criminal  action  by  a  few  against  the 
many.  The  causes  may  be  clear  and  un- 
derstandable, and  we  must  work  to 
eradicate  them.  But  the  list  points  out 
tnat  the  more  immediate  need  is  for 
action  to  prevent  another  city  enduring 
such  privation 

Congress  today  is  already  at  work  try- 
ing to  determine  the  causes  of  the  riots. 
Good.  Anything  less  would  be  foolhardy. 
But  correcting  the  causes  will  take  time 
and  is  an  impossible  task  when  our  cities 
are  burning. 

First  things  must  come  first.  Congress 
must  immediately  assure  our  citizens 
that  steps  are  being  taken  to  protect  the 
people  of  our  cities  from  the  flames,  the 
snipers,  and  the  looting. 

Several  measures  to  do  this  are  already 
before  us.  including  the  President's  Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  of  1967. 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  and  the  Riot 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1967  in- 
troduced in  the  House  by  Representa- 
tive James  O'Hara  of  Michigan. 

Hearings  have  been  held  in  li.e  Senate 
on  the  Pre.-.idenfs  bill,  and  the  House 
today  will  be  asked  to  accept  the  O'Hara 
measure.  There  is  no  question  that  cither 
of  the.se  measures  would  be  of  far  more 
help  to  our  cities  than  the  antiriot  bill 
which  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary is  now  considering  and  which 
seems  to  have  gained  the  pubUc  eye. 

Mr  President,  Conpress  has  been  criti- 
cized by  many — including  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  iJnlted  States — for  not  sens- 
ing the  emergency  situation  of  our 
countr>-  today.  However  one  wishes  to 
plead  to  that  ciiarge;  however  we  may 
have  lumbered  along  In  the  past  on  the 
measures  that  minht  have  prevented  tills 
summer  of  riot  and  havoc.  Is  It  not  about 
time  that  the  lit:ht  of  the  fire  in  our  cities 
illuminated  for  us  tiie  road  we  must 
travel? 

There  1.^  fiiuht  in  the  citizenry  today — 
fear  that  their  Government,  which  they 
traditionally  have  entrusted  with  their 
well-beint;.  can  no  loimer  do  the  Job. 

This  fear  miL>t  be  stilled  Ii  not.  we  will 
become  a  nation  of  vigilantes  on  every 
coriier  and  shotirm^  in  every  living  room. 

Congress  must  move — and  swiftly — 
before  the  United  States  writes  the  most 
hifamous  chapter  In  Its  history. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  list  of  property 
damages  he  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  belnc  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

List  or  DerRorr  Riot  Losses — Fires-  269; 
Vandalism  528 

(The  following  Is  a  list  of  places  and  busi- 
ness eetabllshments  that  have  been  damaged 
by  Are  durU.»{  the  recent  riots  and  civil  com- 
motion In  Detrult,  Michigan,  according  to 
an  unofficial  tabulation,  complied  by  an  In- 
surance official  for  The  Journal  of 
Commerce  ) 

Allied  Polishing,  2915  Mt.  EUlot;  Forest 
Market.  4678  John  R.,  market;  Gerald  Buck- 
ley. 5236  Grand  River;  Gerald  Buckley.  5228 
Grand  River;  Florence  Robert,  3517  W.  War- 


ren; Florence  Velmann.  4566  Tnimbull; 
Foust  Department  Store.  4700  Trumbull,  de- 
partment store:  Ralml  Brothers.  4600  Grand 
River:  Philip  Lion,  4534  Trumbull;  Draperies 
by  Andrew,  Inc..  14850  Llnwood.  drapery 
store;  Daisy  Shops,  7345  Grand  River,  ladles 
store;  Hershel  Radio  &  Electronics,  5246 
Grind  River,  radio  supply  store;  David  Green 
Shoes,  3500  W.  Warren,  shoe  Ftore:  Rubins 
Department  Store,  3517  W.  Warren,  depart- 
ment store;  Becks  Suso  Supply,  3365  W.  War- 
ren; Zorry  Furniture,  4601  14th  St.,  lurm- 
ture  store 

Maurice  Borlsoff,  4550  Trumbull;  Tyme 
Furniture.  4500  Grand  River,  furniture  store; 
Sabah  Garlno,  4406  Mllford;  J.  McCullough, 
6001  St^inford:  Joseph  Lee,  2650  Myrtle; 
George  Byrd,  9629-31  E  Forest,  dwelling; 
Mary  Thomas,  8500-4  Mack:  Howard's  Shops. 
7901  Mack,  ladies  shop;  Marie  Malloc,  8844 
Mack,  Mattle  Wlnkfleld,  8508  Mack,  dwelling; 
Wm.  Hunter,  4717  Pennsylvania,  dwelling; 
Riverside  Storage.  7922  Mack,  storage  ware- 
house: Morris  Lerner,  7310-22  W.  Warren; 
Famous  Brand  Shoes,  Inc.,  17626  James  Cou- 
zens  Hwy..  shoe  store;  Roul  Berrlest,  111 
Highway,  dwelling;  Delaware  Market,  1213 
Delaware,  market;  Joseph  Bing,  8940-46 
Northfleld. 

NuJU  Roumayah.  8767  Kercheval;  Frank- 
lin Patent  Medicine.  11630  Charlevoix,  drug 
store;  Paul  Verrlest,  12800-16  E.  Jefferson; 
Hudson  Jewelry,  12804  E.  Jefferson,  Jewelry 
store;  Gonzales.  5245  TYenton.  dwelling;  Jack 
J  Bashuwa.  3223  Fenkell;  John  Zenoblan, 
15721  Petosky,  dwelling;  Joseph  Lee,  4535 
Trumbull:  Gorman  Furniture.  15700  Llver- 
nols,  furniture  store;  Recreational  Amuse- 
ment, 20000  Woodward;  Halg  Kakuslan,  27  E. 
Arizona;  Samuel  Check,  8715  Oakland;  Ed- 
ward Fishman,  8338  12th;  George  Kassa, 
10341  Kercheval. 

Prank  Mansoor,  7938  Kercheval:  Charles 
Dannlels,  8735  Mack;  Michael  Lazzana,  9321 
Mack;  Irwin  Henovltz.  9900  Kercheval;  Fred- 
erick W  Tlstle,  7960  Kercheval;  Jack  Chal- 
keu.  9026  Kercheval.  store;  Edith  Levlne, 
9200  Kercheval:  Listh  Bakery,  8735  Gratiot, 
bakery:  F.  James,  E.  Hurst.  1709  Baldwin; 
Germalnes  Collision,  3844  Gratiot,  bump  and 
p.ilnt  shop.  R.  Parrts,  1150  Mlddlebelt;  Gerry 
Kappy  D-B-A  Jack's  Place,  2237  E  Davidson; 
ELsle  Carr,  1716  W.  Euclid;  Abraham  Ferris, 
4303  14th  Street;  Abraham  Ferrl.-:,  4240  14th 
S'.reet:  D  &  R  Army  Surplus,  7700  Harper, 
store  retail;  Bachman  &  Chodoroff.  3745  Joy 
Rd..  sup>€r  market;  Abraham  Ferris,  4285  14th 
Street. 

Louis  El'Chomen,  2514-16  Plncru,  dwell- 
ing; Famous  Brand  Shoes,  Inc  ,  11646  Dexter, 
shoe  store;  M  Adier,  3444  W.  Warren,  dwell- 
ing; G.  Pabala,  3888  W.  Warren,  dwelling; 
Warren  Loan,  5412  W.  Warren,  pawnshop: 
Wllshlre  Realty.  12603  Dexter,  real  estate  of- 
fice, C  Les.-er,  13200  Dexrer:  Rudln's  Depart- 
ment Store,  3513  W  Warren,  department 
.store;  Robert  Stelnberi^,  8701  12th;  Ben  Kent, 
8923  Linwood:  Albert  Brandt.  8605  12th, 
p.iwnshop:  Llnwood  Drugs,  8782  Llnwood, 
drug  store,  Estell  McClcndon,  ir.35  Delaware, 
dwelllnp;;  Benford  Jenkln.  2500  PIngru, 
dwelling. 

TTieo  Namzla,  9100-12  Grand  River; 
Arthur's  Furniture,  4727  Grand  River,  fur- 
niture store:  Wllber  &  Paige,  4719  Grand 
Klver;  Joy  Furniture,  9117  Grand  River,  fur- 
niture store;  R.  Braham.  9320  Grand  River; 
Re!d  Corp.,  9024  Grand  River:  H.  Crlbben, 
8T71  Grand  felver;  Cadillac  Body  Shop.  8521 
Grand  River,  bump  and  paint  shop;  A. 
Cherow,  7755  Grand  River:  H  Geha,  4058 
Joy  Road;  Glnsbury  &  Broder.  4033  Joy  Rond: 
M.  Starr.  3300  Joy  Road;  M  Roberts,  2435 
Edison;  M  Najar,  8906  Northfleld:  J.  Stellah, 
8543  Wlldemere;  F.  Farbat,  8222  Epworth, 
mercantile;  Mirror  Lounge,  9710  Dexter, 
cocktail  lounge:  E.  Kent,  8923  Llnwood,  mer- 
cantile; Englander  Furniture,  4423  Humbolt, 
furniture  store. 

Charles    Lesser,    13300    Dexter;    H.    Krane, 
3722  Harrison,  drug  store;   M.  Gubels  d-b-s 
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Meatland,  8847  Llnwood,  butcher  shop; 
James  Bologna,  694  Continental:  Joseph 
Cliantz,  7614  Kercheval;  Judlsh  Snyder,  9215 
Mack;  City  of  Hamtramck,  8228  McDougal; 
Charles  Furniture.  8025  W.  Grand  Blvd.,  fur- 
niture store:  Ben  Kert.  2617-23  Taylor, 
dwelling;  Eva  Shulman.  7133  W.  Warren; 
Gertrude  Echols,  2532-34  Blaine,  dwelling; 
Lincoln  Market,  4101  Lincoln,  market;  Paul 
Hagon,  8380  W.  Grand  Blvd.;  New  GallUe 
Church,  4711  Penn  St.,  church. 

Bennie  Roy.  2568  PIngru,  dwelling;  Schefges 
Co.,  5792  Van  Dyke;  Max  Langwald,  1012-18 
Westminster,  store;  Ernest  Mathert.  812-28 
E.  Warren;  Michigan  Estate  Furniture,  3400 
Grand  River,  furniture  store;  K.  Gemmen, 
4304  Tlreman;  Mark  Llss,  1717-19  Hazelwood, 
dwelling:  Sav-U-Ca£h,  5122  Wabash;  P. 
Workmons,  2431-33  Blaine,  dwelling;  Eula 
Griffin,  9530  Goodwin,  drug  store;  Peter  Theo- 
dore, 3100  Woodward:  Lleberman's  Depart- 
ment Store,  2401-11;  Joseph  Gampeau,  mer- 
chandUe  store;  Mack  Ave.  Tobacco,  7616 
Mack,  candy,  tobacco  store;  Albert  Ellis.  6815 
Charlevoix;  Maria  Gardella,  3600-24  Cass; 
H  &  H  Party  Store,  2839  Hastings,  liquor  store; 
Llebermans  Department  Store.  2761-87  Wa- 
terloo, merchandise  store;  Helen  Rashld, 
1430-32  W.  Forest. 

Lee  Sapersteln.  1632-36  Gladstone,  dwell- 
ing: David  Berk.  2925  Woodward;  Wallace 
Warehouse  Clothes,  2640  E.  Grand  Blvd., 
clothier  merchant;  Frank  Solomon.  1825  Con- 
cord: Vard  Byrd.  2468  PIngru,  dwelling;  Alvin 
Friedman,  12218  Dexter,  store;  Tauba  R. 
Dresser,  8363  John  C.  Lodge:  Ernest  Robin- 
son, 5113-15  Roehm,  dwelling;  I.  Hansburgh, 
3912  Chene;  B  &  B  Variety.  8560  Llnwood,  va- 
riety store:  George  Shletz.  12350  Woodrow 
Wilson;  Kaplan's  Cut  Rate  Drugs.  12700  E. 
Jefferson,  drug  store;  Louis  Kensla,  8501  Lln- 
wood; Morris  Ehrlich,  8841  12th. 

Furniture-Rama,  7735  12th,  furniture 
store:  Abraham  Welnsteln,  8774  Llnwood; 
Star-Llght  Food  Market.  9314  12th  St.,  store 
(food);  Waldo  Cain,  8027  12th  St.;  La  Salle 
Sign,  8405  Llnwood,  sign  company;  Rueben 
Mendel,  8001  12th;  Ben  Welnstock.  8333  12th; 
J.  Gourwltz,  8140  John  C.  Lodge;  Carl's  De- 
partment Store,  8945  12th,  retail  store;  W. 
Thistle  D-B-A  Casey's  Bar,  7960  Kercheval, 
bar:  George  W.  Bolls,  4871  Grand  River;  Gen- 
eral Plating  Co.,  1701-17  Bellevue,  Industrial 
plant;  Wm.  Petzold,  5724  Grand,  dwelling; 
Beanie  Slmms,  1723  Euclid,  dwelling;  Hablb 
Oashat,  8405  John  C.  Lodge;  Russell  Mule, 
9326-28  Kercheval;  Gregory  Parthalls,  8763- 
67  Kercheval;  Irving  Grumet,  8937-47  12th, 
men's  cloth  store;  Katzman  Pharmacy,  11320 
Dexter,  drug  store. 

N.  Ginsburg.  8029  Llnwood.  Mercantile; 
National  5c  &  $1.00,  11C36  Dexter,  mercantile; 
George  Gross,  11630  Dexter,  doctor's  office; 
Merchandise  Mart,  18958  Llvernols.  hardware 
store;  Famous  Upholstery,  3928  Gibson,  fur- 
niture outlet:  Pasquale  Cosenga,  10318  12th, 
merccntile;  Lucky  B.  Corp.,  10354  12th; 
Joseph  Rosen.  12130  Llnwood;  Harold  Sey- 
more,  12251  Llnwood;  Mr.  K's  Neighborhood 
Market,  12142  Petoskey,  grocery:  Wadl  Bach- 
ana,  4805  Grand  River,  mercantile;  M.  Gros- 
berg  Carscn  Furniture,  8600  Grand  River;  D. 
Bajl.  4349  Grand  River,  mercantile. 

Se.irwood  Co.,  3401  Grand  River;  B.  Fenton, 
9104  Grand  River;  L.  Milgrom,  8675  12th; 
Rueben's  Variety  Store,  12033  12th,  mercan- 
tile; P.  Cosenf^a,  10318  12th:  M.  Zacks,  8202 
12th,  mercantile:  Royall  Marks,  10022  Fen- 
hell;  A.  P.  Food  Stores,  1133  Hamilton,  super 
market;  E.  J.  Watson  Insurance  Agency,  9029 
Llnwood,  insurance  office;  S.  S.  Kresge  Co., 
7350  Grand  River,  variety  store;  Jupiter  Dis- 
count Store,  9010  Grand  River,  variety  store; 
Eugene  Glowers,  1128  W.  Forest,  dwelling; 
Southern  Mich.  Blood  Service,  3112  Wood- 
ward, bUxid  donor  service:  Ace  Loan  Co.,  3102 
Woodward,  pawn  shop:  Gen.  Sales  Co.,  2929 
Woodward,  mercantile;  Boyer  Recreation, 
6056  Woodward;  P  &  P  Grocery.  1451  PalUster, 
grocery;  Delaware  Market,  1213  Delaware, 
grocery. 


Costa's  Resale  Shop,  4413  Grand  River, 
furniture  store;  Neighborly  Bar,  4564  Grand 
River,  tavern;  Davidson's  Bsirber  Shop,  4616 
Grand  River;  Nlckle's  Furniture,  14th  St.  at 
Grand  River,  furniture  store;  Dixie  Furni- 
ture, 4801  Grand  River,  furniture  store; 
Topps  Furniture,  4921  Grand  River,  furni- 
ture store;  Paris  Cleaners  &  Dyers,  4899  Grand 
River;  Al  Daly  Tire  Co.-Warehouse,  5228 
Grand  River,  warehouse;  Sliver  Bell  Market, 
5636  Grand  River,  grocery;  Radio  &  Soiind 
Equipment  Co.,  5656  Grand  River;  Edna  Lee, 
5676  Grand  River;  Brewer  Hardware,  5680 
Grand  River,  mercantile;  Curley's  Furniture, 
4507  14th;  HaJJ  &  G.  Restaurant,  7765  Grand 
River. 

Leather  Shop,  7761  Grand  River  mercan- 
tile; Veils  Cleaners,  8737  Grand  River,  mer- 
cantile; Multi  Repro  Co.,  8739  Grand  River, 
mercantile;  Walker  Bros.  Floor  Covering,  8745 
Grand  River,  mercantile;  Eaton  Pharmacy, 
14801  Llvernols,  drug  store;  Quality  Market, 
14805  Llvernols,  grocery;  Luck  Barber  Shop, 
14807  Llvernols  barber  shop;  Universal  Stores 
5c  &  $1.00,  3501  Trumbull,  variety  store;  Ruth 
ShUl,  3513  Trumbull;  Andersons  Clothing 
Shop,  3519  Trumbull,  mercantile;  Bee's 
Beauty  Shop,  3527  Trumbull,  mercantile; 
Red  Robin  Shops,  7366  Grand  River,  shoe 
store;  National  Bank  of  Detroit,  7380  Grand 
River,  bank;  Sherwln-Wllllam  Paint  Co.,  2023 
W.  Grand  Blvd.;  Leader  Carpet  Cleaners.  8648 
Llnwood;  Pushkin  Apartments,  8911  Llnwood; 
Epstein's  Bakery,  9936  Dexter;  Food  Farm 
Market.  11550  Dexter;  Economy  5c  to  $5.00 
Store,  7954  Kercheval. 

The  Good  Housekeeping  Shop,  8938  Grand 
River,  appliance  store;  Mannys  Loan  Office. 
9011  12th;  Hardy  Drugs,  9051  12th,  drug 
store;  Jacks  Esquire  Shop,  9035  12th,  mer- 
cantile; Cancellation  Men's  Shoes,  9047  12th, 
mercantile;  Tiny  "Hm  Market,  8062  12th, 
grocery;  Llpson's  Discount  Variety  Store,  8541 
12th,  mercantile;  Trecher  Fruit  Market,  8531 
12th,  mercantile;  Harry  Band  Fish  Market, 
8533  12th,  mercantile;  Devotlve  Baptist 
Church,  3225  Fenkell,  church;  Shulmans 
Market,  3231  Fenkell,  grocery;  Bell's  Coffee 
Cafe,  3237  Fenkell,  restaurant;  Joseph's  Food 
Market,  5770  John  R.  grocery. 

Toodle  Drugs,  5250  Beaubean,  drug  store; 
Rltzle  Beauty  Salon,  4864  Brush,  mercantile; 
Up  to  Date  Cleaners,  4868  Brush,  mercantile; 
Water  Wonderland  Market,  4856  Brush,  mer- 
cantile; Kings  5c  to  $5.00,  8719  Oakland,  mer- 
cantile; Allen  Moses,  8713  Oakland,  mercan- 
tile; Carters  Cleaners,  8707  Oakland,  mer- 
cantile; Florence's  Resale  Shop,  9030  Oak- 
land, mercantile;  Owen  Party  Store,  9101 
Oakland,  mercantile;  Cancellation  Shoes, 
9115  Oakland,  mercantile;  Sportsman  Shine 
Parlor,  9131  Oakland,  mercantile;  Oakland 
Ave.  Beauty  Shop,  9145  Oakland,  mercantile; 
Oakland  Super  Market,  8636  Oakland,  mer- 
cantile; H  &  G  Shoe  Repair,  8620  Oakland, 
mercantile;  Barthwell's  Drugs,  8600  Oakland, 
mercantile;  Mara-Lee  Dress  Shop,  915  West- 
minister, mercantile;  Plx-It  Resale  Shop,  933 
Westminister,  mercantile;  Vacant,  923  West- 
minister, mercantile;  Vacant,  911  West- 
minister, mercantile. 

American  Legion  Hall,  8228  McDougall- 
Hamtramck;  Sams  Clothiers,  1001  Westmin- 
ister, mercantile;  Model  Shoe  Store,  1009 
Westminister,  mercantile;  Joe's  Place, 
1015  Westminister,  mercantile;  Elmer's  Fish 
&  Poultry,  1019  Westminister,  mercantile; 
Westminister  Shoe  Repair,  1029  Westminis- 
ter, mercantile;  Vacant,  1033  Westminister, 
mercantile;  Bess  Barber  Shop,  1037  West- 
minister, mercantile;  Allenas  Beauty  Shop, 
1039  Westminister,  mercantile. 

(The  following  locations  were  vandalized 
and-or  looted  In  the  act  of  riot  and  civil 
commotion.) 

Ace  Loan,  3111  Woodward,  pawn  shop; 
B&B  Drugs,  3101  Woodward,  drug  store; 
United  Stores,  2828  Woodward,  haberdash- 
ery; Sproat  Drugs,  2655  Woodward,  drug 
store;  Sid's  Loans,  2645  Woodward,  pawn 
shop;  Adelson's  Music  Store,  2477  Woodward, 


musical  instruments;  Capper  &  Capper,  1571 
Woodward,  men's  clothing;  J.  M.  Citron.  1200 
Washington  Blvd..  men's  furnishings;  Schol- 
nick's,  1400  Washington  Blvd.,  men's  cloth- 
ing; Congress  Cut  Rate  Medicine,  13901  Ham- 
ilton, drug  store;  Royal  Mourad  Imports, 
13847  Hamilton,  mercantile;  Tobacco  Brands 
Distributors  Inc.,  13829  Hamilton,  whole- 
salers-tobacco: Highland  Park  Tobacco  & 
Candy,  13755  Hamilton,  wholesalers. 

Lewis  Drugs,  11505  Hamilton,  drug  store; 
Louis  Poultry  &  Fish,  11317  Hamilton,  meat 
fish  market;  Detroit  Bank  &  Trust  Co  ,  11317 
Hamilton,  bank;  Sidney's  Ready  to  Wear, 
10331  Hamilton,  men's  furnishings;  Fuller 
Customs  Upholstery,  8515  John  C.  Lodge,  up- 
holstery shop;  Archie's  Liquor  Store,  8501 
John  Lodge,  liquor  store;  Chick's  bar,  8485 
John  Lodge,  bar;  John  Lodge  Record  Shop, 
8425  John  Lodge,  record  store;  Majon's  Bar, 
8241  John  C.  Lodge,  bar:  Hamilton  Party 
Store,  8225  John  C.  Lodge,  liquor  store; 
Toung's  Cleaners,  8051  John  C.  Lodge,  clean- 
ing store;  Furnace  &  Boiler  Repairs  Shop, 
1105  Delaware,  service;  Hamilton  Laundry, 
7737  John  C.  Lodge,  laundry;  Ernest  Barber 
Shop,  7735  John  C.  Lodge,  barber  shop; 
Shamrock  Bar,  7739  John  C.  Lodge,  bar; 
Michigan  Mobile  Radio.  20232  Llvernols; 
Tralnors  Liquor  Store,  20100  Llvernols,  mer- 
cantile; Claire  Perone,  19452  Llvernols,  ladies 
clothing;  Jeanette  Stewart,  19491  Llvernols, 
Interior  decorator;  Greenston's  Jewelry, 
19500  Llvernols,  Jewelry  store;  Shewltz  Cus- 
tom Tailors,  19414  Llvernols,  men's  clothing; 
The  Wig  Shop,  19380  Llvernols,  mercantile; 
Hampton  House.  19376  Llvernols,  mercantile; 
Danby's  Store,  19190  Llvernols,  men's  cloth- 
ing; B.  Siegel  Co.,  6375  W.  Seven  Mile  Rd., 
ladies'  apparel;  Wm.  Devlin,  17125  Llvernols, 
Jeweler;  College  Pharmacy,  15956  Llvernols, 
drugs;  Puritan  Pharmacy,  2597  Puritan, 
drugs. 

Charlies  Exclusive  Men's  Wear,  2015  Purl- 
tan,  men's  wear;  Borln  Brothers,  14450  Lln- 
wood, Ice  manufacturers  &  distributors; 
Wholesale  Distributors,  3915  Fenkell,  whole- 
sale mercantile;  Johnnies  Records,  3940 
Fenkell,  mercantile;  Siella  Products,  4011 
Fenkell;  Mozel  Auto  Radio,  4041  Fenkell;  S. 
S.  Kresge,  15340  Llvernols,  retail  mercantile 
store;  Cannon  Shoes,  15374  Llvernols,  mer- 
cantile; Smith  Corona,  3450  Woodward,  of- 
fice equipment  sales;  Drug  Store,  3408  Wood- 
ward; Woodward  Loan,  3153  Woodward,  pawn 
shop;  C.  King  Book  Store,  3157  Woodward, 
book  store;  Emiliness  Book  Store,  3134  Wood- 
ward, book  store. 

New  Center  Market  8631-35  Second  Blvd., 
grocer;  Mike  Stark  Co.,  7455  Grand  River, 
mercantile;  Fred  Restum,  2906-2914  Third, 
mercantile;  State  Prescription,  10680  Grand 
River,  drug  store;  Ed.  C.  Stanley,  3433-37 
Buchanan,  mercantile;  Valentine  Furniture, 
8781  Grand  River,  mercantile;  Packer  Jewel- 
ry, 2625  Woodward,  mercantile;  Honey  Baked 
Ham.  3741  Fenkell,  Whalings,  Inc.,  Fisher 
Building,  mercantile;  Deans  Bar,  7427-31  W. 
Chicago:  Dr.  O'Rourke,  7477  LaSalle;  Der- 
rick, 700  Seward. 

L.  L.  Concession,  2937  St.  Aubln;  Henry 
Miller,  2622-24  Gratiot;  Black  &  White  Mkt., 
7429-37  Kercheval;  UAW-CIO,  11500  Char- 
levoix; Sam  Farber,  2831  55  Gratiot;  Kemp 
Furniture,  435  Division;  Joseph  Quasarano, 
C661-65  Mack:  Mack  Canton  Market.  6808 
Mack,  mercantile:  Front  Rlnaldl,  6800  Mack; 
V/igs  International,  1540  Woodward,  mercan- 
tile; Schons  Ijlen's  Wear,  3903-13  Woodward, 
mercantile;  Anthony  R.  Wehby,  2919  Mack; 
Motor  City  Barber,  3535  Gratiot;  Murrays 
Loan,  4721  W.  Warren;  Witkowskl  Sons  &  Co., 
5536  Michigan  Ave. 

Commercial  Tobacco  Co.,  5310  Russel  St., 
mercantile:  Palrmount  Restaurant,  2915 
Third;  Louis  Loans,  3143  Woodward;  A.  Ap- 
plebaum  &  A.  Starr,  2545  Bagley;  My  T  Good 
Shoe,  3430  W.  Grand  River,  mercantile; 
Morev  Drug  Co.,  2545  Bagley,  mercantile; 
Great  Lakes  Hotel  Supply,  1961  W.  Grand 
River;   Zenith  Loan  Office,  2965  Woodward; 
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Albert  Nahara,  4fl54  Michigan;  Joe  Konja. 
6844  E.  Lafayette.  Pood  Uiier  Market.  11334 
12th,  mercantile;  Llnwood  Drug.  8782  Lin- 
wood.  mercantile 

Marlon  Schwartz.  11331  Hamilton.  Mllford 
5c  to  •!  00  Store.  4400  Mllford,  mercantile; 
Sandys  Variety  &  Hardware.  2903  Mt  ElUot. 
mercantile;  Hoy  J  Pugh,  390O  04  Northfleld; 
Lewltt.  4510  Joy  Road.  K^ip.^er  Shoe  Store. 
9038  12th  St.,  mercantile;  Reliable  Rug  Co.. 
9018  12th  St..  mercantile.  Stern  Boot  Shop. 
8645  12th  St..  mercantile.  A  Njuman.  10721 
Mack  Ave  ;  Franks  Shoes.  8021  Gratloit.  mer- 
cantile: Helmuth  Krave.  37C9  Harrison.  Salas- 
nek  Fisheries,  2140  Wllkins.  wholesale  ash; 
BoUn  A.  Lambert.  4230  Woodward;  Olympia 
Stop  N  Shop,  3744  Grand  River,  mercantUe; 
Leytons,  Inc..  7733   Haip.-r 

Big  Dipper  Inc  .  2900  Brush;  Antonio  Aii- 
gelo.  4325  Moran  St  .  Wm  J  SantlUl.  4189 
Moran  Jack  Dabish.  8800  Oakland,  David 
Aboo,  3435  Brush;  George  Kherkher.  4719 
Brush-  Sam  Yaldoo.  3796  14th.  Saul  Fire- 
stone. 9608-12  Grand  River.  Manuel  Gona. 
6929  14th  St  ;  Norman  Sundweiss  and  Sam- 
uel Cash.  3511  Brush,  Ernest  Smith.  8553 
Oakland 

John  H.  Hakim.  9645  E  Forest;  Grover 
Weyhet- Vernon  E  Lane,  9655  GreenReld; 
Calvin  Whitlow.  8973  Linwood.  Joseph  Kas- 
sls.  3011  Longfellow.  Chuck  Kandah  dha 
Crystal  Mkt.  7516  Lawton.  mercantile;  Mau- 
rice Starr  dba  Star  Cut  Rite  Drugs.  3300  Joy 
Road  mercantile.  Albert  Gordon.  12144  12th 
St.;  New  Center  Market.  8631-57  2nd  Blvd 
mercanUle;  Central  Outfitting  Co.  3500 
Cbene.  mercantile.  Eddie  W  Stephens.  8638- 
30  Oakland:  National  Laundry  Co  .  55.5  Farns- 
worth;  Wayne  Super  Market.  10345  Hamilton. 
mercantile;  Helen  Stein.  8651  Woodward;  De- 
troit Leather  Works.  2895  E.  Grand  Blvd  . 
Wood  Mil  Realty  i  Inveitment.  6500-18 
Woodward;  Joseph  &  Anna  Sake.  6518  Wood- 
ward; Padberg  Linotyping  Co  .  4470  Cass  Ave- 
nue: C.  E.  Trlngall,  7429-37  Kercheval;  Koelns 
Clothes.  1430-36  Grlswold  mercantile;  Brand 
Patent  Medicine.  1000  Helen,  mercantile;  Sol 
&  Roee  Rybeck.  2276  Indlandale;  Gerald  G 
Ruse.  10437  Mack;  E&S  Packing.  3425  Russell; 
Bells  Meats  Inc  .  10307  Mack;  West  End 
Cleaners.  6835  W  Warren.  LeClalr  Inc  ,  202iv 
66  W  Orand  Blvd  ;  Vorhles  Estates.  Inc  . 
2416-36  W.  Orand  Blvd 

Tom  &  Elizabeth  Mitchell.  2J33  Blaine. 
dwelling:  Assd  David.  10301  Mack,  Thomas 
Denha.  8340  Second;  Hana  Essa.  2842  Mc- 
Oraw;  Henry  Shapiro  &  Art  Levlne.  1101-11 
Westminster:  Stevens  Bcx-it  Shop.  8645  12th, 
mercantile;  Abraham  Weinstem.  8774  Lin- 
wxxxl;  JiJ  Patent  Medicine  7459  Jov  Road. 
mercantUe;  Vlrdnla  Bradford.  1732  Euclid; 
B.  M.  Lewie.  5420  W.  Warren:  W.irTen  L':>an. 
54X2  W.  Warren:  M  Lewis.  5408  W  W.n.rren; 
P.  Saad.  5710  W  Warren;  Davis  Beer.  4630  W. 
Warren;  M.  Lerner.  7JI0  W    Warren 

Discount  Medical  Mart,  3370  W.  Warren, 
mercantile;  J  Landsman.  3370  W  Wirren. 
mercantile:  Daves  Beer  &  Wine,  4530  W. 
Warren,  mercantUe,  Blott-Robb  Co,  5733 
Grand  River;  Leslie  Moore.  3400  W.  Orand 
River;  Carls  Family  Drug.  73,52  Kercheval. 
mercantile:  Farm  B-ys  Market.  7938  Ker- 
cheval. mercantile;  aad:o  B  ir,  6538  Llnd- 
wood:  Macks  Provision.",  3829  W  Wnrren. 
mercantile;  David  Berman.  4530  W.  Warren 
Saraeohns.  5511  W  Warren 

Joe  Ellis.  5511  Warren;  Max  Furniture, 
4868  Michigan,  mercantile;  Minnie  Barakat, 
4803  lath  St  ;  B&C  Hardware.  3839  W  War- 
ren; Economy  Linen  Servlee  Inc..  3736  Hum- 
boldt: Prime  Meat  Packing  Co  ,  2380  20th 
St.;  Orand  Value  Super  Mkt..  5415  W.  War- 
ren, mercantile.  Ideal  P.^tent  Medicine.  2603 
Buchanan,  mercantile;  Harry  Cohen.  5245 
Orand  River:  Boulevard  Groc  Beer  &  Wine. 
6566  Llnwood.  mercantile:  Jacob  Ghannan, 
6437  Llnwood:  Isaac  Al-Hermlzl.  10715  Mick: 
Sabrl  &  Sam  Ghannam.  9101  E.  Forest; 
Uargaret  M.  Monaghan,  8110-20  Mack  Ave; 
Mahlet  Party  Store  U228  Mack  Ave 

Mich  Floral  Co  ,  4748  Grand  River,  mercan- 


tile. Hotel  Liquidating  Co..  4770  Grjnd  River. 
mercanUle,  American  Auction,  4849  Grand 
River,  mexcant.le.  General  Cleaners.  5479 
Grind  River,  mercantile.  E&B  5  &  lo  Store. 
5677  Grand  River,  merc.-intile;  Central  Grill, 
5724  Grand  River,  mercantile:  Value  Village. 
5740  Orand  River,  mercantile.  MlUer-New 
Mark,  5743  Grand  River,  mercantile;  General 
Cleaners,  5757  Grand  River,  mercantile. 
Olympia  Liquor.  5744  Grand  River,  mercan- 
tile, Neel  Shoe  Co  .  7312  Grand  River,  mer- 
cantile. United  Shirt.  7316  Grand  River,  mer- 
cantile; Wlnkelmans,  7324  Grand  R;ver.  mer- 
cantile; Coll  &  Hanson,  7301  Grand  River, 
mercantile;  Peoples  Credit  Jewelry,  7415 
Grind  River,  niercvinUle. 

Djn,i  Rae  Shop.  7461  Orand  River.  mercan- 
tile. Frame  Shop.  7420  Grand  River,  mercan- 
t.le.  Sanders  Cleaning,  7320  Grand  River, 
mercantile:  McCurdy.  7767  Gr.md  River. 
mercantUe.  Gateman's  Mkt,  8250  Grand 
River,  mercantile;  Dr.  E  Keetner,  8260  Orand 
River,  mercantile;  Superior  Office  Supply. 
8378  Grand  River,  mercantile;  Lundy  Drugs. 
8382  Grind  River,  mercantile;  Logans  Clean- 
ers. 8420  Grand  River.  mercanUle;  Carousal 
Cleaners.  8468  Grind  River  mercintlle; 
Capri  Furniture.  8536  Grand  River,  mercan- 
tUe: Genes  Lounge.  8546  Orand  River,  mer- 
cantUe; Halfway  Bar.  8319  Grand  River,  mer- 
cantile. Dorseys.  8626  Grand  River,  m  rcan- 
tUe;  Big  St.ir  Mkt  .  8772  Orand  River. 
mercantUe:  Pamt  Stores  Inc  .  8780  Grand 
River,  mercintlle:  Guss  Carpets  Inc  ,  8792 
Orand  River,  mercantile:  Auto  Equipment 
Co  .  8787  Or.ind  River,  mercantile;  Paradise 
Loan,  9049  Oakland.  merciintUe. 

C.  Rock.  lUOOO  Penkell,  mercantile:  A  Yez- 
blck,  6526  John  R.  mercantile;  E  Victoria, 
2800  John  R.  mercantile,  Anuir  Corp  .  7300 
Grand  River,  mercantile.  Amar  Corp.  2023 
Grand  River,  mercantile;  Amar  Corp,  7360 
Grand  River,  mercmtlie;  ASllber,  234U  Grand 
River,  mercantUe;  Beacon  Enterprise,  300 
W.  Lafayette,  mercantile;  J  Malcoun.  4400 
Llllibridge,  mercantile,  S.  Meczezenskl.  6000 
John  R,  mercantUe,  L.  Racey.  12546  Dex- 
ter. mercantUe.  E  Montgomery.  3505  Trum- 
bull. mercantUe.  Bond  Stancr  Inc  .  909 
Orand  River,  mercantile;  I.  Goldstein,  8217 
John  Lodge,  mercantile;  B  Sarasby.  3412 
Brush.  me.'x:antlle. 

Supreme  Paint.  8939   12th  St  .  mercantUe; 
Park  Shelton  Hotel.  5400  Woodward,  mercan- 
tile. L.  Klein.  3829  W.  Warren,  mercantile:  A. 
Welnstein,  2541  Gladstone,  dwelling;  O.  Tel- 
sen    8844   Mack,   mercantile;    M    Zacks.   8202 
12th  St    merrantUe,  R   Limbert,  4230  Wood- 
ward,  mercantile;    F.    Rubin.    4400    Mllford. 
mercantile;  N  Moss,  5310  Russell.  mercantUe; 
La   Salle    Dlst  .    20201    Llvernols,    mercantUe; 
Auto  Craft  Trim.  20215  Llvernols,  mercantile; 
Grlnnels.    19400   Llvernols.    mercantUe;    Wal- 
ters.    13416     Llvernols.     mercantile;     Llzette 
Mamoth.     19506    Llvernols.    mercantile;     Ar- 
thurs Interiors,   19409  Llvernols.  mircantUe; 
Margie  Franzel.   19390  Llvernol.«.  mercantile; 
Ceresnex  0!Ten.   19.136  Llvernols,  mercantile; 
Alexander  Wig.   19218  Llvernols.  mercantile; 
Blocks,   19132  Llvernols,  clothiers;    Al  Harris, 
19114  Llvernols,   mercantile:    Whalings.   6329 
W   Seven  Mile.  mercantUe;  Epps.  I62I5  Llver- 
nols. sporting  puodJ,  Discount  Cleaners,  3843 
PurlUn,   mercantUe.    A.   &   P  .   4010   Puritan, 
mercantile;  Lux  Cleaners   3111  Puritan.  mer- 
cantUe.  King  Cole,  2441  Puritan,  mercantile, 
Klein  Drugs.  2041   Purl  tin.   mercantile;    Top 
Star   Market,    3406   Fenkell,   mercantile;    Fa- 
mous   Cleaners.     3700     Fenkell.     mercantile; 
Fenkell    Records,    3712    Fenkell.    mercantUe; 
Soul  Bro-Party  Store,  7654  Fenkell,  mercan- 
tile;   Star   Awning,  8343   Fenkell.  mercantUe 
Arrow    Shirt.    10021    Fenkell.    mercantile: 
Cunninghams,  15300  Llvernols,  druggist:  Ro- 
belle     Shops,     15366     Llvernols.     mercantile; 
Good   Housekeeping,    15239   Llvernols,    appli- 
ances;   North   End   Hardware,   9135   Oakland. 
mercantUe:    Fxirnlture    Mart,    9316   Oakland. 
mercantUe;     Katz    Paint    A    Hardware,    9328 
Oakland,  mercantile;   Oakland  Auto  Supply. 


9332  Oakland,  mercantile;  Rite  Way  Auto 
Parts.  9325  Oakland,  mercantile;  Oakland 
Beer  Store.  11315  Oakland.  mercantUe;  Davi- 
son Market.  1903  Davison,  mercantile;  Eddies 
Market.  12845  Woodrow  WUson,  mercantile; 
Famous  Cleaners.  12753  Woodrow  Wilson, 
mercantile;  Supreme  T.  V.  Rep..  12630  Wood- 
row  WUson.  mercantile;  Liquor  Store.  12501 
Woodrow  Wilson,  mercantile:  National  Lad- 
der Co..  12320  Woodrow  WUson.  mercantUe; 
Smith  &  Mahlon.  12301  Woodrow  Wilson, 
drugs;  Monroe  &  Syke.  12200  Woodrow  WUson. 
liquor  store;  Saks  Fifth  Ave..  Second  & 
Lothrop.  mercantUe;  S.  &  H.  Green  Stamps. 
7601   Second  Blvd.  mercantile. 

MUi;ronis,  122  Fisher  Bldg  .  Blvd.  &  Second. 
mercantUe:  Mosley's.  120  Fisher  Bldg..  Blvd.  tt 
Second.  mercantUe:  Check  Store.  12040 
Twelfth  St..  mercantUe:  Delco's  Laundry, 
12056  Twelfth  St..  mercantUe;  Llndys  Super 
Market.  12117  Twelfth  St.,  mercantile:  Calu- 
met Show  Bar.  12144  Twelfth  St.,  mercantile; 
Maksvm  Refrigeration.  8238  Woodward.  mer- 
cantUe; Basso  Appliances.  7644  Woodward. 
mercantUe;  Harris  Rexall  Drugs.  7400  Wood- 
ward. mercantUe;  Aliens  Shoes,  6549  Wood- 
ward, mercantile;  Leo  Beresh.  Jeweler,  6519 
Woodward,  mercantile:  Max  Greens  Men's 
Wear,  6513  Woodward,  mercantile;  Mich. 
Liquor  Control,  55  Milwaukee,  mercantUe; 
Celeste  Cleaners.  2588  W.  Grand  Blvd..  mer- 
cantUe 

Palllster  Laundry.  1531  Palllster.  mercan- 
tile; Pallister  Cleaners.  1508  Palllster,  mer- 
cantUe; Steve  Petlx.  Inc  .  7433  McNlchols. 
mens  clothier:  Tates  Market.  402  E.  Bethune, 
grocer;  Richards  5c  &  10c.  7701  Oakland, 
mercantile;  Nlcholsen  Pat.  Med.,  7722  Oak- 
land, mercantile:  7992  Oakland,  grocer;  8326 
Oakland,  grocer;  O.ikland-Euclld  Market, 
8408  Oakland,  grocer;  Picket  Fence  Bar,  8539 
Oakland,  merchandise:  Nu-Way  Market.  8541 
Oakland,  proc-er;  20th  Century  Barber,  8620 
Oakland.  mercantUe:  8959  Oakland,  pawn 
shop.  Packers  Super  Market.  3429  Orand 
River,  grocer;  3438  Grand  River,  lunch  room; 
Mevers  Music,  3448  Grand  River.  mercantUe; 
Quick  Clean  Liiundry,  3512  Orand  River. 
mercantUe  :  Amln  Grill.  4407  Grand  River, 
mercantUe;  A.  &  P  ,  4711  Grand  River,  gro- 
cer; Central  5c  &  10c.  4739  Grand  River,  mer- 
cantile. 

Wonderland  Pools  Inc.,  12603  Grand  River, 
mercantile:  V.  Weljscha,  4832  Greenfield, 
mercantUe;  E.  Carr.  1716  W.  Euclid,  dwelling: 
L.  Newman.  9226  Mack,  mercantile:  Jerry 
Dechin  Bar,  3305  Joy  Rd.,  bar.  General  Ani- 
line Film.  12790  Westwood.  mercantUe:  Hos- 
pital Drug  Co  .  6501  Chene,  mercantUe;  O, 
Atkins.  8720  Ephworth,  mercantile:  Madi- 
son Cleaners.  5706  Warren.  We.st,  mercan- 
tile; Prime  Me,it  Packing,  2380  20th  St.. 
mercantile:  Detroit  Leather  Works.  2895  E. 
Grand  Blvd  .  mercantUe:  You  Save  Super 
Market.  12407  Llnwood.  grocer;  Packard  Pat- 
ent Machine.  1481  E.  Grand  Blvd  .  mercan- 
tile. 

Andvs  Market.  12,371  LaSalle.  mercantile; 
Peter's  Ice  Cream.  10341  Hamilton,  mercan- 
tile; C.  &  D.  Market.  8001  I«iwton.  grocer: 
Cleanrlte  Cleaners.  12141  Dexter,  mercantile; 
Fred's  Market.  3942  Jov  Road,  grocer:  Rich- 
man  Bros  .  14361  Gratiot,  mercantile  Mod- 
ern Dairy.  3942  FenkfU.  mercantile;  F.^rmer 
Outlet,  6326  Gratiot,  mercantile;  John  Paul 
Enterprl.^e,  4729  W  Warren,  mercnntlle;  Lin 
Terry  Cleaners,  2555  Perry  P.>rk.  mercintlle: 
Seward  Lnbor.^tnrv.  8317  HunUtnn.  mercm- 
tllp;  Cole  k  Erwln.  123  State  St,  jeweler: 
Mort  Slegel,  8313  John  Lodge.  nierc.TntUe: 
Ralph  Klegan,  5003  CoUinewood,  pharmacy; 
Davis  Beer,  4530  W  Warren.  mercantUe;  J 
Kouan,  7100  W  Warren,  mercimt'lr;  L  Racey. 
12546  Dexter,  mercantile;  Paul  Felner.  12111 
Dexter,  mercantile;  D  Berk.  2725  Woodward, 
mercantile. 

Savette  Druir  12501  Linwood.  drug  store; 
G.  Agnello,  10916  Mack.  mercantUe;  Schlners 
Market,  7600  Churchill.  mercantUe:  H  Good- 
man. 13651  Nine  Mile  R^  .  Oak  Park,  mer- 
cantile.  Leytons  Inc  ,  7737  Harper,  mercan- 
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tjle-  Eddie  Dawson,  1743  W.  EucUd,  dweU- 
ing"  Arley's  Auto  Supply,  7609  Ephworth, 
mercantile;  O.  Hackad.  11609  Hawthorne, 
mercantile;  H.  Hesano,  3051  W.  Warren,  mer- 
cantile- I  Elsenman.  12827  Unwood,  mer- 
cantile; Maylers  Bakery.  12028  Dexter,  mer- 
cantile; E.  Slobin,  3877  W.  Warren.  mercan- 
Ule S.  Lafkin.  2609  W.  Davison.  mercantUe. 
H  Toodle,  579  Josephine,  mercantile;  A. 
Glazer.  6224.  16th  St..  mercantile;  I.  Kldler. 
7340  Grand  River,  mercantile;  Petrie  Stores, 
Inc.,  6560  Woodward,  mercantile;  M.  Randaz- 
zo  9635  E.  Forest,  mercantUe;  J.  Taormina, 
&400  Cadillac,  mercantile;  A.  J.  Seltzer,  4011 
Fenkell.  mercantile;  Max's  Bargain.  8007  12th 
St  mercantUe;  M,  B.  Lewis.  8926  12th  St.. 
mercantile;  R.  Carlton,  9035  12th  St.,  mercan- 
tile' E.  Glanz,  12048  12th  St..  mercantUe;  A. 
Brant,  8605  12th  St.,  mercantile;  M.  Zacks. 
8''02  12th  St.,  mercantile;  S.  Roth,  9038  12th 
St  mercantile;  J.  Baker.  15360  Llvernols, 
mercanUle;  J.  Baker,  15354  Llvernols.  mer- 
cantile; S.  Adler,  15209  Llvernols,  mercan- 
Ule- N.  Zuchler,  3126  Fenkell.  mercantile; 
Z  -YagKiblen,  3921  Penkell,  mercantile. 

May  Furniture,  6640  Van  Dyke,  mercan- 
tile- Carl  Freedman,  7347  Puritan,  mercantile; 
E  Brylowskl,  3500-24th,  mercantile;  North- 
land Theatre,  16856  Schaefer,  mercantile;  A. 
Hermizl.  10715  Mack,  dwelling;  H.  Mansoon, 
1115  Mack,  mercantile;  N.  Zingar,  2272  Hurl- 
but  mercantile;  Sam  Harb.  9241  Charlevoix. 
mercanUle;  H.  Roggln.  7352  Kercheval,  mer- 
canUle; J.  Lucas.  3832  St.  Jean,  mercantile; 
Family  Food  Market,  7400  Kercheval,  grocery; 
L.  Simons,  2650  Palrvlew,  mercantile;  UAW- 
CIO  Hall,  11500  Charlevoix,  meeting  hall; 
Burke  Realty,  12736  GraUot,  office  building. 
Dawn  Drugs,  8337  Gratiot,  drug  store;  H. 
Erman,  719  Harper,  mercantile;  Waddels, 
5708  Baldwin,  mercantile;  Radio  &  TV  Serv- 
ice, 8844  Gratiot,  mercantile;  Peter  SavU,  501 
Continental,  restaurant;  Cater  Upholstering. 
8771  Grand  River,  mercantile;  Farrls  Broth- 
ers. 4303  -  14th.  furniture;  J.  Quasamm.  6661 
Mack,  mercantile;  Oershenson  Realty,  2473 
Woodward,  mercantile;  Leland  Harnutt,  2965 
Woodward,  mercantUe;  Esther  Scheln,  1001 
Westminster,  mercantile;  E.  Machet,  2603 
Russell,  mercantile;  Colonial  Fruit,  10500  S. 
Jefferson,  mercantile;  L.  Enterpunl,  11519  E. 
Jefferson,  mercanUle;  F.  Rlnaldl,  6800  Mack, 
mercantile;  F.  Corlno,  3429  Grand  River, 
mercantile;  A.  LenhofT,  3333  Puritan,  mer- 
cantile; G,  Kappy,  2237  E.  Davison,  mercan- 
tile: H.  Restum,  2900  3rd,  mercantile. 

Peter  Lafata,  500  Kltchner,  dwelling;  Shlff- 
ren  WUlens.  14317  Mack,  jewelry  store;  Dood 
Market.  1705  Baldwin,  cont.  grocery;  Sajeck 
Solomon,  10450  Schumacher;  Kaplans  Drugs, 
12700  E.  JeflTerson,  drug  store;  Wyler  Drugs, 
10500  E.  Warren,  drug  store;  Vincent  Lara- 
cano,  5301  Pennsylvania;  B.  Slegel  Co.,  6375 
W.  7  Mile  Rd..  apparel  shop:  Rays  Tobacco 
&  Candy.  3921  Fenkell;  S.  Birdie,  19128  Ohio. 
dwelling;  Whalings  Clothes,  6329  W.  7  Mile 
Rd.,  men's  clothes;  Shlffren  WUlens,  13710 
Michigan,  jewelry  store;  Louis  A.  Shalhoob, 
7503  Joy  Rd.,  mercantile;  Dr.  Robert  C.  Tripp, 
14203  W.  McNlchols,  mercantile. 

Morris  Lerner,  7310  W.  Warren,  mercan- 
Ule: Harry  Thomas,  15200  W.  7  Mile  Rd., 
clothing  store;  Leon  Friedman,  8501  Puritan; 
E\-a  Schulmiin,  7133  W.  Warren,  mercantile; 
Henry  Feldman,  13517  Llvernols,  mercantile; 
S.  A.  Cardinal,  Inc..  19512  Llvernols,  mer- 
cantile; Matz  Tailor  Shop,  7631  W.  Mc- 
Nlchols. mercantile;  Sam  Carmen,  14801  Llv- 
ernols. mercantile:  A.  Geha.  13316  14th,  mer- 
cantile; A.  All,  2200  W.  Davison,  mercantile; 
W.  Boland,  19442  Llvernols,  mercantile;  M. 
Krugel,  3900  Fenkell,  mercantile;  W.  Trotzkl, 
13733  Hamilton,  mercantile;  Central  Out- 
fitting, 4017  Fenkell,  mercantile;  Jack 
Pine,  13700  Llnwood.  mercantile;  Mleh  Mo- 
bile Radio,  20232  Llvernols,  mercantile;  Ell 
Masry,  4180  Oakman,  mercantile;  Recrea- 
tional Amusement,  20000  Woodward,  mer- 
cantUe: Dan  Jacobs,  10330  Dexter,  mercan- 
tile. 

McKerchy,  2619  Woodward,  mercantile;  D. 


Berk,  2905-11  Woodward,  mercantUe;  L.  Can- 
tor, 4161  Woodward,  mercantile;  M.  Halpert, 
2649  Woodward,  mercantile;  A.  Goldbaum, 
8651  Woodward,  mercantile;  Demerys  Inc  , 
6433  Woodward,  department  store;  M.  Gould 
&  C.  Finer,  4233  Joy  Road,  mercantile;  A. 
Taweel,  4421  Joy  Road,  mercantile;  Appel- 
baum  &  Starr,  2545  Bagley,  mercantile;  San- 
tex  Cleaners,  11350  Woodward,  mercantile; 
Madison  Cleaners,  6706  W.  Warren,  mercan- 
tile; Stella  Cleaners,  9132  Charlevoix,  mer- 
cantile. 

Cleanrlte  Cleaners,  12141  Dexter,  mercan- 
tile; D.  P.  Gagen,  12851  Woodrow  Wilson, 
mercantile;  Reese  Hardware,  12831  Woodrow 
Wilson,  hardware;  E.  Singerman,  12099  Dex- 
ter, mercantile;  F.  Kottenstetle,  2251  W.  Dav- 
ison, mercantile;  You  Save  Super  Mkt..  12407 
Llnwood,  grocer;  Andy's  Market.  12371  La- 
SaUe,  grocer;  Pine  Arts  Upholstery,  12111 
Dexter,  mercantUe;  E.  Glanz,  12048- 12th  St., 
mercantile;  Green  Valley  Mkt.,  12735  Lln- 
wood, mercanUle;  Eddies  Pastry  Store.  12831 
Llnwood,  mercantile;  Davis  Drugs.  13340 
Woodrow  WUson,  mercantile;  J.  Holly.  3375 
Fullerton,  mercantile;  Harry  Soloman  Inc.. 
19472  Llvernols,  mercantile;  Bernies  Loan 
8428  Grand  River,  pawn  shop;  E.  Oumann, 
9223  Mack,  mercantile;  Carsons  Furniture, 
7600  Orand-Rlver,  mercantile;  Detroit  Con- 
sumers, 3429  Grand  River,  mercantile;  Kanes 
Drugs,  8554  Grand  River,  mercantile;  New 
Lindsdale  Laundry,  8549  Grand  River,  mer- 
cantile. 

B.  Simon,  4641  Grand  River,  mercantile; 
J.  Ascher,  8509  Grand  River,  mercantile; 
J.  Alfreda,  7459  Grand  River,  mercantUe; 
R.  Katsen,  9301  Grand  River,  mercantile; 
Famous  Br  Shoes,  7320  Grand  River,  mer- 
cantile; Searwood  Co.,  3401  Grand  River, 
mercantile;  J.  Menkens,  8926-12th  St.,  mer- 
cantile; D.  Damcheff,  3360  Grand  River,  mer- 
cantile; Soberman  &  Co.,  8675  12th  St., 
mercantile;  Bond  Store  Inc.,  9009  Grand 
River,  mercantile;  May  Llpsltz,  1632  Glad- 
stone, dweUlng;  Vassars  Men's  Shop,  12146 
Dexter,  mercantile;  Thompson-Cain  Meat 
Co.,  5144  Lawton,  mercantUe;  The  Reld 
Corp.,  9024  Grand  River,  mercantile. 

M.    Daond,    8026    Wlldemere,    mercantile; 
Union   Pacific  Mkt.,    10201    Campron,   mer- 
cantile; Steward  Corp.,  6501  Chene,  mercan- 
tUe; Parkinson  Variety.  13316  Dexter,  mer- 
cantile;    Harper    Purnlture,    7312    Harper, 
mercantile;   Richards  Market,  4400  Bewick, 
mercantile;  A.  Manaco,  10300  Mack,  mercan- 
tile- Jims  Bar,  634-'W  9  Mile  Rd.,  Oak  Park, 
mercantile;   Super  "8"  Pood,  8621 -W  8  Mile 
Rd.,  mercantile;  Gem  Sales  Co.,  14  Temple, 
mercantile;  J.  G.  EUlas,  2345  Joseph  Campau, 
mercantile;   H.  Rostuml,  2900-3rd  St.,  mer- 
cantUe; Joy  5c  to  •6.00.  6509-14th  St.,  mer- 
cantUe;   J.   W.    Runlcaan.    2900    Mt.    Elliot, 
mercantile;  V.  Abba,  24066  5  Mile  Rd.,  mer- 
cantile; S.  Kerma,  12021  Unwood,  mercan- 
tile;   C.    Estes,    8642    Unwood,    mercantile; 
Marlot  6c  to  $5.00,  7443  Joy  Road,  mercan- 
tile; Acme  Purnlture,  1100  Mack,  mercantile. 
Levlne  Delicatessen,  908  Westminster.  mer- 
cantUe; Crlswell  Trucking,  914  Westminster, 
mercantile;    Lonnle's   Resale,   916-32    West- 
minster,   mercantile;    Westminster    Beauty 
Shop,   926   Westminster,    mercantile;    Good 
Neighbor   Market,    1000   Westminster,    mer- 
cantile;    Nates    Poultry    Mkt.,    1012    West- 
minster, mercantile;   Max's  Groc.  &  Meats, 
1024  Westminster,  mercantile;    Nates  Groc. 
&  Meats,  1030  Westminster,  mercantile;  Allen 
Confectionery,  940  Westminster,  mercantile; 
Biggin's    ConfecUonery,    1040   Westminster, 
mercantile;  Delman  Super  Mkt..  1130  West- 
minster, mercantile. 


WIRETAPPING  AND  ORGANIZED 
CRIME 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  one  need 
make  no  lengthy  study  to  realize  that 
a  major  problem  facing  this  Nation  is 
the  internal  threat  created  by  the  In- 


creasing incidence  of  crime.  As  a  result. 
our  citizens  cannot  lead  their  lives  free 
of  the  fear  and  disquieting  atmosphere 
resulting  from  the  existence  and  reports 
of  crime. 

On  March  9  of  this  year,  I  spoke  at 
length  on  this  subject,  and  I  would  like 
to  direct  my  remarks  today  to  the  one 
aspect  of  this  problem  which  represents 
the  most  insidious  threat  to  the  contin- 
ued existence  of  American  society  as  we 
now  know  it — the  threat  of  organized 
crime.  These  are  not  the  spontaneous 
crimes  of  passion,  or  the  three  escapades 
of  misled  youth— but  rather  the  planned 
activities  of  professional  criminals  who 
plot  their  exploits  with  the  utmost  care 
and  precision. 

As  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice  and  in 
the  Task  Force  Report  on  Organized 
Crime: 

Organized  crime  is  a  society  that  seeks  to 
operate  outside  the  control  of  the  American 
people  and  their  governments.  It  Involves 
thousands  of  criminals,  working  within 
structures  as  complex  as  those  of  any  large 
corporation,  subject  to  laws  more  rigidly 
enforced  than  those  of  legitimate  govern- 
ments. Its  actions  are  not  Impulsive  but 
rather  the  result  of  Intricate  conspiracies, 
carried  on  over  many  years  and  aimed  at 
gaining  control  over  whole  fields  of  activi- 
ty In  order  to  amass  huge  profits. 

The  core  of  organized  crime  activity  Is 
the  supplying  of  Ulegal  goods  and  services- 
gambling,  loan  sharking,  narcotics,  and 
other  forms  of  vice — to  countless  numbers 
of  citizen  customers.  But  organized  crime 
Is  also  extensively  and  deeply  involved  in 
legitimate  business  and  In  labor  unions. 
Here  It  employs  Illegitimate  methods — 
monopolization,  terrorism,  extortion,  tax 
evasion — to  drive  out  or  control  lawful  own- 
ership and  leadership  and  to  exact  Illegal 
profits  from  the  public.  And  to  carry  on  its 
many  activities  secure  from  governmental 
Interference,  organized  crime  corrupts  pub- 
lic officials. 

It  should  be  patently  clear  that  orga- 
nized crime  does  not  operate  in  a  vacuum. 
■We  can  ill  afford  to  stand  aside  and  shake 
our  collective  heads  at  the  effects  of  such 
criminal  activity,  for  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, every  individual  is  affected  when 
such  activities  are  permitted  to  exist  in 
our  society. 

It  is  due  to  these  complex  structures 
and  intricate  overlays  of  authority  that 
law  enforcement  officials  have  such  a  dif- 
ficult time  in  ever  really  reaching  the 
high  command  of  organized  crime.  Un- 
derlings "on  errands"  for  the  boss  often 
come  within  the  ready  grasp  of  alert  law 
enforcement  officials,  but  they  are  the 
"expendables."  When  they  neither  know 
exactly  who  their  real  boss  is  or  are  fear- 
ful of  discussing  such  matters,  law  en- 
forcement work  is  stymied.  The  reluc- 
tance and  fear  of  victims  and  witnesses 
do  not  ease  the  task. 

How  then  do  you  break  into  this  core 
and  get  to  the  center  of  this  cancer?  How 
do  you  obtain  the  necessary  evidence 
when  an  organization  is  dedicated  to 
protecting  its  masters  through  a  code  of 
silence?  What  do  you  look  for  when  al- 
most all  communication  Is  by  word  of 
mouth,  and  there  are  no  telltale  records 
or  memorandums  of  Illicit  enterprises? 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of 
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the  problem,  the  question  is  how  to  suc- 
cessfully combat  It. 

It  1»  against  this  uixlque  background 
that  I  turn  to  probably  the  most  con- 
troversial means  of  obtaining  evidence — 
the  techrUques  referred  to  as  bugging  and 
wiretapping.  There  are  those  who  say 
that  these  techniques  are  the  only  effec- 
tive tools  to  fight  such  criminal  activity. 
Others  condemn  these  methods  as  a 
dangerous  Invasion  of  privacy.  There  are 
valid  argiunents  on  both  sides.  But  there 
should  be  no  doubt  that  the  final  decision 
on  how  to  proceed  In  this  area  must  be 
based  on  both  the  rights  of  Individuals 
and  the  need  to  protect  society,  not  an 
emotional  harangue  which  too  often  ac- 
companies these  electronic  surveillance 
debates.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
present  U.S.  law  on  wiretapping  and  bug- 
ging is  totally  unsatisfactory.  Neither  the 
right  of  privacy  nor  enforcement  of  the 
law  is  adequately  served. 

While  I  feel  reluctant  to  authorize  the 
overhearing  of  private  conver-sations, 
even  where  there  u  the  possibility  that 
evidence  concerning'  criminal  activity 
may  be  uncovered.  I  must  admit  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  any  wiretapping 
legislation  should  prevent  the  use  of  this 
weapon  In  society's  struggle  against  orga- 
nized crime — especially  in  view  of  the 
unique  evidence-gathering  problems  in 
this  area.  The  impact  of  the  Crime  Com- 
mission reports,  revealing  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures,  on 
which  I  serve,  and  discussions  with  per- 
sons Interested  and  concerned  with  all 
aspects  of  the  criminal  justice  system 
lead  me  to  believe  that  If  such  organized 
criminal  activity  is  permitted  continued 
Immunity  while  it  infects  all  of  our  lives. 
It  may  well  destroy  the  viability  and  or- 
ganization of  our  system.  At  the  least,  I 
am  afraid  I  may  have  been  wrong  to  be- 
lieve that  society  does  not  need  this 
weapon  In  its  struggle  against  organized 
crime. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have  de- 
cided to  cospo.isor  S  2050.  the  Electronic 
Surveillance  Control  Act  of  1967.  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Hrvska  This  legl.sla- 
tlon  has  the  following  major  provisions — 
First,  private  utilization  of  wiretapping 
and  bugging  would  be  flatly  prohibited. 
Second,  Federal  authorities  would  be 
authorized  upon  the  obtaining  of  Federal 
court  orders  pursuant  to  application  of 
the  appropriate  U.S.  attorney,  to  con- 
duct carefully  circumscribed  and  strictly 
controlled  electronic  surveillance  in  in- 
vestigation of  specified  crimes  involving 
national  security  and  serious  criminal 
oflerises. 

Third,  at  the  State  level,  electronic 
surveillance  would  be  authorized  pur- 
suant to  State  statute  and  upon  order  of 
a  court  of  general  jurisdiction. 

Fourth,  an  elaborate  system  of  checks 
and  safeguards  would  be  established 
whereby  criminal  and  civil  remedies 
would  be  available  to  prevent  abuses  and 
unauthorized  surveillance  by  public  oEB- 
cials  and  private  persons. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  can  pro- 
vide our  law  enforcement  authorities  a 
useful  tool  In  their  Investigations  of  or- 
ganized crime  while  not  undtily  disturb- 
ing the  privacy  of  the  ordinary,  law- 
abiding  citizen. 


In  short,  the  advantages  to  society  of 
this  legislation  outweigh  its  disadvan- 
tages. If  flaws  appear  in  its  administra- 
tion, they  can — and  must — be  corrected. 


THE  COMING  ELECTORAL  FARCE  IN 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  of 
course,  it  should  long  have  been  obvious 
that  the  attempts  to  impose,  instill,  in- 
ject, or  otherwise  Inculcate  democracy 
upon  the  self-imposed  regimes  which  the 
United  States  has  been  supporting  with 
our  military  might  and  money  for  the 
last  13  years  in  South  Vietnam  are  far- 
cical. In  practice,  they  are  a  sham,  and 
the  sooner  the  realization  of  that  comes 
to  all  concerned,  including  the  unfortu- 
nate victims  of  the  folly  of  our  totally 
unjustified  military  Intervention  In 
Southeast  Asia,  the  better. 

The  editorial  entitled  "Neutralizing 
Vietnam's  Vote."  published  in  the  New- 
York  Times  of  August  3.  adduces  just  one 
more  bit  of  endence  of  the  tragic  error  of 
our  unwarranted  Interference  in  Asian 
affairs  with  the  mounting  costs  of  pre- 
cious American  lives  and  endless  Ameri- 
can dollars.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  3.  1967] 
Neutralizing  Vietnam's  Vote 
South  Vietnam's  rulmg  mllU.iry  Junta 
seems  determined  to  convert  the  sept.  3  Pres- 
idential election— so  wldel'y  touted  as  a  demo- 
cratic showcase— Into  a  farclcil  matter  of 
■  heads  we  win.   tails  you  lose" 

Not  content  with  virtually  assuring  a  mili- 
tary victory  at  the  polls  by  combining  the 
two  most  powerful  generals  on  one  shite  and 
by  removing  the  names  of  their  mo.st  serious 
chai.»ni;ers  from  the  ballot,  the  Junta  has 
now  ft  it  be  known  that  It  Is  f arming  a 
"military  affairs  L-ommlttee"  whi>-h  would 
continue  to  direct  natlonil  policy  no  matter 
who  gets  the  most  votes  next  month. 

Tlil.«  travesty  on  democracy  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  attitude  lon«  bl.itantly  ex- 
pressed by  Marshal  Ky  The  present  Premier 
and  Number  Two  man  on  the  Junta  slate  has 
s.ild  more  than  once  that  if  he  isn't  satislied 
with  the  outcome  of  the  election  he  will  use 
force  to  change  It. 

It  Is  also,  unfortunately,  not  Incompatible 
with  the  un<llseul.=ed  preference  of  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy  for  continued  mlUt  iry  rule  in 
Saigon.  Former  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  voiced  this  preference  openly  The 
present  Ambasssador.  Ellsworth  Bunker,  has 
been  more  dl.-srreet,  but  the  feeling  in  Saigon 
Is  that  Mr  Bunker  is  "neutral"  In  favor  of 
the  military  slate  He  l.f  believed  tu  have 
pUyed  an  important  behind-the-scenes  role 
in  ending  the  mUiUiry  split  that  threatened 
to  give  civilian  candidates  a  Hghtln^  chance. 
The  heavy  commitment  in  men  and  money 
that  the  United  suites  has  as.sumed  in  Viet- 
nam gives  It  no  right  to  dictate  the  outcome 
of  the  election,  but  It  does  require  the  exer- 
cise of  American  Influence  to  keep  the  vot- 
ing from  turning  Into  mockery. 

President  Johnson  and  other  Administra- 
tion spokesmen  have  for  months  hailed  the 
elections  as  a  major  turning  point  In  the  war 
effort  and  a  proof  of  the  American  resolve  to 
assure  self-determination  f  t  t!ie  Vietnamese 
people.  Their  hope  has  been  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  popularly  elected  regime  in 
Saigon  would  rally  the  people  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  thus  accelerate  the  military  and 
pacification   efforts.   Others   have   suggested 


that  the  election  could  offer  a  promising  ave- 
nue toward  peace  by  bringing  to  power  a 
Saigon  Government  willing  to  negotiate  di- 
rectly with  the  National  Liberation  Front. 

If  the  Junta  Is  permitted  to  proceed  with 
the  present  charade,  nothing  will  change — 
In  Saigon.  In  the  somber  conduct  of  the  war 
or  In  the  world's  estimate  of  the  legitimacy 
of  American  war  alms. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  nor  la 
it  surprising,  as  the  news  story  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  August  3  reveals  in 
a  dispatch  from  Saigon  by  knowledgeable 
correspondent  Richard  Crttchfleld.  that: 

South  Vietnam's  presidential  election  cam- 
paign .  .  .  opened  ...  In  what  veteran  ob- 
servers felt  was  a  disturbing  climate  of  grow- 
ing popular  cynicism  and  brooding  Indiffer- 
ence. 

It  could  scarcely  be  otherwise  consider- 
ing the  prospective  f  raudulence  of  a  cam- 
paign from  which  a  large  contingent  of 
voters  Is  debarred  by  the  orders  of  the 
i-uling  junta. 
As  Mr.  Crttchfleld  further  reports: 
The  consensus  among  many  responsible 
Vietnamese  seems  to  be  it  will  take  a  near- 
miracle  in  the  next  30  days  If  the  elections 
are  to  create  the  kind  of  authentic  popular 
government  Vietnamese  unanimously  say  Is 
needed  to  win  the  war  and  rekindle  enthu- 
siasm. 

Critchfleld  further  points  out: 
Reminders  from  the  ruling  generals  that 
they  have  both  the  desire  and  ability  to  keep 
power  In  their  hands  have  been  reinforced 
by  creation  this  week  of  a  new  "military 
affairs  committee"  to  run  the  armed  forces 
once  the  current  Junta  Is  replaced  by  an 
elected  government. 

Mr.  CritcMeld's  article  should  be  read 
by  any  and  all  who  may  have  been  fooled 
by  the  attempt  to  make  the  comintr  elec- 
tions in  South  Vietnam  appear  like  a  con- 
structive step  toward  democracy  in  that 
unhappy  wartorn.  dictator-ridden  little 
country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  beinu  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  'Washington  Star.  Aug.  3,  1967) 

ViFTNAM  Campaign  Opens  Amid  Indifferencs. 

Cynicism 

(By  Richard  Critchfleld) 

Smcon.— South       Vietnam's       presidential 

election  campaign  formally  opened  today  In 

what  veteran  observers  felt  was  a  disturbing 

climate    of    pruwlng    popular    cynicism   and 

brooding  indifference. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  a  large  per- 
centage of  nearly  55  mlUlon  registered 
voters— 12  million  from  metropolitan 
Saigon  -wUl  go  to  the  polls  Sept.  3  to  cast 
b.allots  for  a  nationally-elected  president, 
vice  president  and  60  senators.  Polling  for 
130  representatives,  elected  In  local  con- 
stituencies, will  follow  Oct  22 

The  new  government,  which  In  all  likeli- 
hood will  e\entually  be  the  negotiating  au- 
thority on  behalf  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people,  will  he  sworn  In  for  a  four-year  term 
sometime  in  Octcber  US.  officials  anticipate 
it  may  require  until  early  next  year,  however, 
before  all  the  new  government's  constitu- 
tional   institutions   are    fully   installed. 

(The  running  mate  of  one  of  the  most 
prominent  civilian  candidates  today  called 
for  dee.'^calatlon  of  the  war  and  negotiations 
with  the  Viet  Cong,  the  Associated  Press 
reported 

I  Dr.  Ph^n  Quang  Dan,  vice  presidential 
running  mate  of  presidential  candidate  Phan 
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Khac  Suu,  told  a  news  conference:  "It  Is 
impossible  to  fight  the  Communlste  like  we 
are  now.  It  would  be  better  to  have  a  shout- 
ing war  rather  than  a  shooting  war."  Suu. 
president  of  the  Provisional  Assembly,  was 
sitting  beside  Dan  as  he  spoke. 

(Dan  proposed  negotiations  with  the  Com- 
munists "at  all  levels.  Including  the  National 
Liberation  Front."  The  NLF  is  the  political 
arm  of  the  Viet  Cong.  Premier  Nguyen  Cao 
Ky's  military  government  has  admantly  op- 
posed any  negotiations  with  the  Viet  Cong. 
(Premier  Ky.  the  ruling  military  junta's 
vice  presidential  candidate,  with  Chief  of 
State  Nguyen  Van  Thlen,  also  talked  about  a 
peace  settlement  but  spoke  In  terms  of  the 
Communists  giving  up  "someday."  He  said 
there  would  be  no  pause  In  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  until  the  allies  are  sure  Hanoi 
will  respond  to  such  a  pause. 

(Tran  Van  Huong,  65-year-old  former 
mayor  of  Saigon  who  Is  considered  the  lead- 
ing civilian  candidate  for  president,  also 
held  a  news  conference  with  his  running 
mate,  Mai  The  Truyen.  They  said  the  govern- 
ment must  seek  a  political  solution  to  the 
war  but  not  "peace  at  any  price.") 

The  consensus  among  many  responsible 
Vietnamese  seems  to  be  it  will  take  a  near- 
miracle  In  the  next  30  days  If  the  elections 
are  to  create  the  kind  of  authentic  popular 
government  Vietnamese  unanimously  say  is 
needed  to  win  the  war  and  rekindle  en- 
thusiasm. 

So  far  the  South  Vietnamese  people  have 
refused  to  be  aroused.  In  a  two-week  tour  of 
the  central  provinces  this  reporter  found  few 
peasants  out  in  the  hamlets  who  were 
aware  of  the  coming  elections  or,  with  the 
exception  of  Premier  Ky,  even  knew  the 
names  of  the  principal  candidates. 

There  Is  nothing  odd  about  this.  Saigon  is 
still  almost  as  remote  as  Paris  or  Washing- 
ton to  the  average  Vietnamese  peasant  whose 
horizon  barely  reaches  to  the  next  village 
and  whose  notion  of  government  Is  usually 
embodied  in  his  local  village  chief  and 
policemen. 

The  widespread  disinterest  In  the  more 
sophisticated  towns  and  cities  seems  based 
on  past  experience  In  which  the  Vietnamese 
learned  to  distinguish  elections  from  repre- 
sentative or  good  government.  Cynicism  and 
loss  of  nerve  is  especially  evident  among  Sai- 
gon intellectuals  which  has  not  been  helped 
by  seeming  rebuffs  from  South  Vietnam's 
Asian  allies  over  supplying  more  combat 
troops  and  their  disinterest  In  an  early  sec- 
ond summit  conference. 

Reminders  from  the  ruling  generals  that 
they  have  both  the  desire  and  ability  to  keep 
power  In  their  hands  have  been  reinforced 
by  creation  this  week  of  a  new  "military  af- 
fairs committee"  to  run  the  armed  forces 
once  the  current  junta  Is  replaced  by  an 
elected  government. 

Even  a  massive  U.S. -financed  "get  out  the 
vote"  campaign  has  so  far  made  much  less 
Impact  than  the  successful  effort  before  the 
September  196G  elections,  although  posters 
are  again  being  pasted  on  the  city  walls  and 
pink  and  yellow  banners  strung  fr»m  city 
trees.  But  something  more  is  badly  needed 
to  give  the  elections  some  oomph. 

A  grand  whistle-stopping  plane  tour  of 
the  country  to  carry  the  11  presidential 
tickets  to  21  major  cities  and  towns  outside 
Saigon  has  lost  much  of  Its  oomph  since  Lt. 
Gen.  Nguyen  Van  Thieu  and  his  running 
mate.  Premier  Ky.  said  their  official  duties 
would  prevent  them  from  going  along  at  all. 
At  the  moment,  except  for  brief  radio  and 
television  appearances,  Thleu  and  Ky  are 
likelv  to  appear  on  the  same  platform  with 
their  civilian  rivals  only  at  formal  press 
conferences  Aug.  14  and  31. 

Thleu's  press  secretary  said  the  general's 
campaign  will  be  rtrlctly  "low  key"  but  pre- 
dicted Thleu  will  name  hl6  choice  of  a  fu- 
ture premier  during  the  next  two  or  three 
weeks.  The  spokesman  said  it  would  be  a 


civilian  and  that  Ky  would  be  consulted  to 
help  choose  between  "many  people  now  un- 
der consideration." 

COST  or  Lnmro  issue 

The  sense  of  antl-cllmax  and  disillusion- 
ment with  the  electoral  process  Itself  ex- 
pressed by  some  educated  Vietnamese  Is  over- 
shadowed among  the  common  people  by  deep 
political  Implications  of  a  new  sharp  rise 
In  the  cost  of  living.  This  hits  hardest  the 
government-salaried  soldiers,  civil  servants 
and  teachers  on  whom  the  success  of  the 
elections  largely  depends. 

Prices  stayed  fixed  for  several  months  until 
July  when  they  shot  up  9  percent,  nearly 
4  percent  in  the  past  week  alone  and  a  gain 
of  30  percent  over  a  year  ago. 

This  was  partly  because  the  Viet  Cong 
blew  up  five  bridges  between  Saigon  and  Da- 
lat  and  cut  Highway  Pour  to  the  Mekong 
Delta  In  eight  places  10  days  ago.  Since  then 
Operation  Coronado,  Involving  a  record  23 
U.S.  and  Vietnamese  battalions  in  a  Joint 
operation  in  the  delta,  has,  in  the  words  of 
Lt.  Gen.  Fred  G.  Weyand,  the  commander  of 
Field  Force  II,  "chewed  up  pieces"  of  three 
Viet  Cong  battalions. 

■Weyand  said  the  Communists  Intended 
large-scale  attacks  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  August,  presumably  tied  to  creat- 
ing a  fresh  inflationary  wave  in  time  for  the 
elections. 

Saigon  ha&  also  been  rocked  by  a  charge 
made  during  the  McClellan  Committee  hear- 
ings In  Washington  that  La  Thangh  Nghe. 
the  country's  leading  pharmaceutical  im- 
porter, had  gotten  nearly  $1  million  in  "kick- 
backs" from  U.S.  drug  manufacturers  and 
supplied  medicine  to  the  Viet  Cong.  A  U.S. 
spokesman  said  yesterday  the  U.S.  mission 
could  find  no  evidence  to  support  such 
charges  agadnst  Nghe,  a  former  cabinet  min- 
ister. 


GOVERNMENT  REPORT  PROVES 
PUBLIC  WILL  NEVER  LEARN  TO 
LOVE  THE  BOOM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
port has  Just  been  Issued  by  the  OfiBce 
of  Science  and  Technology  In  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  wlilch,  based 
on  intensive  testing  at  Edwards  Air  Force 
Base  in  California,  shows  very  clearly 
that  a  significant  proportion  of  the 
American  people  will  never  learn  to  love 
or  even  tolerate  the  sonic  boom. 

This  report  proves  that  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  has  been  talk- 
ing through  its  hat  when  it  comes  to  the 
sonic  boom.  In  a  recent  FAA  brochure, 
the  boom  was  written  off  with  the 
statement: 

Individuals  tend  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  an  Initially  disturbing  noise  once 
it  becomes  a  pattern  of  daily  life. 

The  Edwards  Air  Force  Base  tests 
show  that  this  Just  Is  not  true. 

The  sonic  booms  the  proposed  super- 
sonic transport  would  produce  would  be 
as  irritating  to  people,  the  report  de- 
clared, as  the  noise  made  by  a  turbofan 
aircraft  if  one  were  standing  at  the  end 
of  the  runway  directly  under  its  flight 
path  as  it  was  taking  off. 

If  the  SST  is  built  and  put  into  regular 
service  over  land— and,  in  my  view,  that 
is  what  would  have  to  happen  if  the  plane 
Is  to  be  an  economic  success — then  we 
will  be  able  to  boast  to  our  constituents 
at  election  time  that  we  had  been  able 
with  their  tax  money  to  put  a  Jetport 
into  every  backyard  in  the  country.  I 
doubt  whether  the  acquisition  would  be 
welcomed  with  much  enthusiasm. 


Transportation  Secretary  Alan  Boyd 
has  promised  that  the  SST  will  not  fly 
at  supersonic  speeds  over  land  if  the  sonic 
boom  proves  unacceptable.  If  that  is  the 
case,  one  has  to  stretch  the  economic 
facts  of  life  very  hard  to  make  any  sense 
out  of  this  project.  Why  spend  huge 
amounts  of  the  taxpayer's  money  to  de- 
velop a  commercial  transport  that  will 
fly  at  supersonic  speeds  when,  once  in 
ser\'ice,  it  will  have  to  fly  much  of  the 
time  at  subsonic  speeds,  which  present 
jets  can  do  far  more  efficiently? 

Promises  such  as  the  one  made  by 
Secretary  Boyd,  however,  have  a  way 
of  eroding  in  the  face  of  pressure  from 
powerful  economic  interests  such  as  the 
aviation  Industry. 

In  that  event,  noise  pollution  will  be- 
come a  serious  problem  in  every  nook  and 
cranny  in  this  countrj'. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  New 
York  Times  account  of  an  inquiry  now 
underway  in  France  into  the  deaths  of 
three  persons  when  the  farmhouse  which 
they  occupied  collapsed  following  a  sonic 
boom  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  published  in  the  London  Times 
about  the  wuy  Londoners  have  reacted 
to  recent  sonic  boom  tests  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  to  be  followed  by  the  reports 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Washington  Post  on  the  Edwards 
Air  Force  Base  test  results. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.   3,   1967] 
French  Investigate  Deaths  or  Three  Linked 

TO    StTPERJET'S  BOOM 

(By  John  L.  Hess) 

Paris,  August  3. — Military  and  civil  author- 
ities began  an  Inquiry  today  to  determine 
whether  a  supersonic  boom  was  responsible 
for  the  deaths  of  three  persons  In  the 
collapse  of  a  farm  house  In  Breton. 

If  such  a  finding  Is  made,  the  accident 
yesterday  will  be  recorded  as  the  worst  among 
thousands  registered  In  France  In  recent 
years  as  having  been  caused  by  the  shock 
wave  produced  by  planes  traveling  faster 
than  the  speed  of  sound.  At  flight  altitudes, 
that  speed  Is  about  660  miles  an  hour. 

It  Is  not  yet  known  whether  a  supersonic 
plane  was  flying  above  the  farm  house  at  the 
time  of  the  accident. 

Since  1963,  at  least  eight  deaths  in  Franca 
have  been  attributed  to  supersonic  booms. 
Four  of  the  deaths  resulted  from  heart  at- 
tacks, two  from  runaway  horses  and  two  from 
the  collapse  of  a  well.  In  none  of  the  cases, 
however,  was  the  evidence  conclusive. 

The  news  of  the  deaths  In  the  farm  house 
heightened  concern  about  the  sound  problem 
that  will  be  posed  by  the  Anglo-French  Con- 
corde supersonic  airliner,  scheduled  to  make 
its  flrst  flight  next  February,  and  by  Its 
Boeing  competitor,  due  to  fly  in  three  to  five 
years. 

HAPPENED    AT   MEALTIME 

The  accident  occurred  yesterday  In  an  old 
farmhouse  near  the  village  of  Mauron,  during 
the  midday  dinner  of  a  farmer,  his  wife  and 
eight  neighbors  and  workmen  helping  in  the 
harves;. 

According  to  survivors,  a  loud  clap  was 
heard.  Seconds  later,  the  roof  beam  and 
rafters  collapsed.  Eight  tons  of  barley  stored 
in  the  attic  fell  with  them  and  buried  most 
of  the  diners.  Three  workmen  were  killed  and 
one  was  seriously  injured. 

Of  the  previous  accidents  linked  to  super- 
sonic booms,  Investigators  at  the  Armed 
Forces  Ministry  say  nearly  all  concerned  old. 
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decrepit  rural  bulldlnfts  that  might  have 
crumbled  at  anv  time  The  farmhouse  at 
Mauron.  typically,  wa«  old  and  Its  beams 
were   heavily    laden 

In  1865.  the  authorities  investigated  l.^ni 
complaints  of  d.imiges  from  super-onlc 
boomj.  and  In  907  of  these  cases  paid  dam- 
ages totaling  $255,000. 

After  that,  flight  rules  were  tightened  con- 
siderably. Military  planes— the  unly  mes  yet 
capable  of  flying  faster  than  sound— were 
forbidden  to  fly  that  f.iat  o\er  metropoUUn 
areas  at  any  lUue  ur  vv.er  the  rest  of  Prance 
at  night.  They  were  also  forbidden  to  fty  at 
lower  than  30.000  feet,  or  in  a  dive,  or  near 
the  coastline  in  summertime 

The  rules  were  said  to  reduce  the  shcK^lt 
felt  on  the  ground  to  that  of  a  door  slammed. 

Nevertheless,  the  number  of  damage  com- 
plaints rose  bv  more  than  a  thousand  last 
year  Pinal  figures  .,ri  settlemenu  were  not 
available,  but  approached  *4OO.0i->O  in  the 
southwest  alone,  around  the  chief  base  of 
the  Mirage  IV  supersonic  bomber. 

[From  the  London  Times.  July  18.  1967) 

London    Roused    by    Dovbij:    Boom— Calls 

Swamp  Ministst   op  Technoloct 

No  one  will  ever  know  how  many  London- 
ers were  angry  enough  to  ring  the  Ministry  of 
Technology  In  protest  yesterday  after  a  dou- 
ble boom  had  shattered  the  capitals  after- 
noon peace. 

The  first  wave  of  telephone  calls  swamped 
the  Mlnlstrys  switchboard,  and  callers  were 
sUU  getUng  the  engaged  signal  after  an 
hour.  Some  kept  trying  until  they  got 
through;  many  telephoned  the  Noise  Abate- 
ment Society's  London  office  Instead;  some 
telephoned   newspapers 

The  MlnUtry  said  afterwards  that  they 
would  never  know  how  many  gave  up  Yet  the 
point  of  the  exercise,  in  the  Mlnl3tr>-  s  own 
words.  U  to  "assess  the  spontaneous  reac- 
tions of  the  public." 

"ONE     HUNDRtO    A.sa    THIRTY    DECIBELS" 

London's  foreta-ste  of  the  Concord  came  at 
3.30  p.m.  First  reports  were  from  the  Thames 
estuary  area,  where  a  high-speed  aircraft  was 
seen  over  Canvey  Island  (where  seafront 
houses  were  shaken)  and  heading  towards 
London.  Protests  then  came  In  from  places  as 
diverse  as  BlUerlcay,  Essex  i  where  children 
Jumped  and  cried).  Cheshunt.  Hertfordshire. 
and  Oulldford.  Surrey. 

A  sound  engineer  In  central  London 
claimed  to  have  n.easured  130  decibels  Pec- 
pie  In  tall  buildings  said  the  booms  appeared 
to  shake  the  structure,  as  well  as  rattling 
windows. 

Among  several  calls  to  The  Times  was  one 
from  a  man  In  Barnes  who  said  he  had  been 
trying  to  ring  the  Ministry  of  Technology  for 
at  least  half-an-hour  without  success.  His 
wife  was  suffering  from  a  serious  heart  con- 
dition and  had  been  greatly  upset  by  the 
noise. 

Mr.  John  Connell,  chairman  of  the  Noise 
Abatement  Society,  said  they  had  received  150 
calls  In  the  first  hour,  some  30  miles  from  cen- 
tral London.  Motorists  complained  their  driv- 
ing was  affected,  mothers  said  that  their 
babies  had  been  awakened,  and  most  people 
spoke  of  "tremendous  shock."  He  said  any- 
thing over  60  decibels  was  generally  regarded 
as  detrimental  to  health 

GIFT  POa  L£GAL  ACTION 

The  society  is  to  take  out  a  wtU  against 
the  Ministry,  seeking  an  Injunction  to  pre- 
vent unnecessary  noise,  and  a  £50  cheque  had 
been  given  by  a  member  of  the  public  to  pay 
the  costs  of  proceedings.  Mr.  Connell  added. 

The  Ministry  refused  to  confirm  or  deny 
that  the  noise  was  a  boom,  but  said  that  In- 
quiries by  the  public  were  welcomed. 

A  spokesman  said  "We  heard  a  boom  here, 
but  I  am  not  In  a  position  to  say  I  heard  a 
sonic  boom." 

Supersonic   boom    tests    were    welcome   by 


the  British  Association  for  the  Control  of 
Aircraft  Noise.  If  the  noise  was  comparable 
to  that  expected  from  the  Concord,  Mr.  Eric 
Epson,  the  association's  chairman,  said  yes- 
terday. The  people  of  Britain  must  be  allowed 
to  ascertain  by  personal  experience  exactly 
what  was  involved. 

(From  the  New  York  Times   Aug  3.  19871 
SUPERJETS  Must  Cut  Speeds  Over  Land, 
Bo<jm  Tests  Indicate 
(  By  Evert  Clark) 
Washtocton,   August  2  —The  latest   Gov- 
ernment report  on  sonic  boom  tests  tends  to 
reinforce   the   widespread   belief   that  super- 
sonic airliners  wUl  not  be  allowed  to  fly  at  top 
speed  over  land 

It  suggests  that  even  persons  who  have 
heard  several  booms  a  day  for  many  years 
object  to  booms  of  the  intensity  likely  to  be 
produced  by  the  superjets. 

[In  France,  the  authorities  began  an  In- 
quiry to  determine  whether  the  coUapse  of 
a  farm  house  in  which  three  persons  died  had 
been  caused  by  a  supersonic  boom.] 

The  United  States,  a  British-French  team 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  building  supcrjet«. 
and  the  question  of  whether  they  will  be 
permitted  to  fly  supersonlcally  over  populated 
areas  Is  still  unsettled  Most  experts  'oelleve 
the  planes  would  still  be  profitable  even  If 
supersonic  flight  were  limited  to  water  routes. 
little  harm  found 
The  report,  made  public  today  by  the  Office 
of  S^rience  and  Technology,  is  an  Inch-and- 
a-hair  thick  document  containing  prelimi- 
nary findings  of  the  effects  of  booms  on  peo- 
ple, animals  and  buildings. 

While  the  report  draw."!  few  simple  con- 
clusions, It  Indicates  that  367  b>x)m  flights 
near  Edwards  Air  Force  Base.  Calif  .  last  sum- 
mer and  winter  caused  little  or  no  physical 
harm  to  people,  test  structures  or  the  220.570 
liorses.  cows,  sheep,  turkeys,  chickens  and 
pheasants  In  the  area. 

Annoyance,  however,  was  another  question. 
A  summary  of  the  report  deals  onlv  with  the 
relative  annoyance  of  boom  of  differing  in- 
tensities, and  the  relative  annoyance  of 
booms  versus  Jet  aircraft  engine  noise.  These 
were  main  objectives  of  the  tests. 

But  tabulations  included  in  the  report  In- 
dicate that  anywhere  from  one  third  to  98 
per  cent  of  the  test  subjects  objected  to 
buoms  in  the  2.0  to  3  6-pound  per  square 
foot  over-pressure  range  that  superjets  are 
ccpecteU  to  produce  under  the  worst  of  cir- 
cumstances 

Planes  moving  at  more  than  660  miles  an 
hour,  the  speed  of  sound  at  high  altitudes, 
compress  the  air  Into  shock  waves  The  shixrk 
waves  then  trail  along  behind  and  beneath 
the  plane  and  produce  booming  sounds  as 
they  strike  the  earth  The  force  at  the 
ground,  measured  In  pressure  greater  than 
atmospheric  pressure.  Is  referred  to  as  over- 
pressure. 

Normal  atmospheric  pressure  Is  2.117 
pounds  a  square  foot 

NOISE   VARIES    WIDELY 

To  the  human  ear  the  booms  can  sound  as 
sharp  as  a  rifle  crack  or  as  dull  as  the  rumble 
of  distant  thunder,  varying;  with  size,  shape, 
speed,  altitude  and  maneuvers  of  the  plane 
and  with  atmospheric  conditions 

Over  pressure  caused  by  military  planes 
can  vary  from  nothing  to  more  than  100 
pounds  a  square  foot--a  level  that  observers 
have  described  as  sounding  like  battlefield 
noise 

Superjet  designers  hope  to  keep  booms 
produced  by  the  passenger  planes  down  to 
no  more  than  2  5  poands.  But  atmospheric 
conditions  can  occasionally  cause  a  focusing 
effect  that  doubles  a  boom's  intensity. 

The  tests  refx^rted  on  today  took  place 
from  June  3  to  June  23.  1966.  and  from  Oct. 
31  of  last  year  to  Jan  17  of  this  year.  They 
Involved  11  types  of  aircraft  that  made  367 


supersonic  and  261  subsonic  flights  near  Ed- 
wards. 

The  iiir  base  Is  a  test  center  for  military 
and  civilian  aircraft.  From  early  1963  to  mid- 
1966.  these  planes  had  produced  5.099  booms 
in  the  Edw.irds  area. 

two     hundred     and     FIFTY-SIX     TESTED     E.\CH 
BOOM 

For  the  boom  tests.  393  adults  were  chosen 
as  subjects  from  among  the  50.000  residents 
of  the  area  For  any  one  boom.  256  test  sub- 
jects were  stationed  in  test  hou.ses  or  out- 
doors and  asked  to  record  their  reactions. 

The  prellmliiiixy  conclusions  indicate  that 
booms  sound  worse  outdoors  than  Indoors, 
that  walls  of  houses  shut  out  Jet  aircraft 
engine  noise  better  than  they  do  bnoms.  and 
that  annoyance  Increases  faster  with  increas- 
ingly bigger  booms  than  It  does  with  in- 
creasingly loud  engine  noise.  FllglUs  t'sting 
for  engine  noise  were  flown  by  subsonic  air- 
craft representiitive  ot  today's  passenger  air- 
liners. 

As  an  example  of  huw  boom^  can  vary 
from  plane  to  plane,  those  from  the  XB-70 
research  plane  sounded  worse  Indoors  than 
outdoors,  but  booms  from  the  B  58  bomber 
sounded  worse  outd'jt^rs  than  indoors,  the 
report  said. 

Before  the  flights  were  made,  100,390  panes 
of  window  glass  at  Edwards  were  Inspected. 
Of  these,  669  were  cracked  and  25  broken  or 
missing  before  the  flights. 

"During  the  test  program,  only  three 
broken  windows  were  reported  that  could  be 
attributed  to  the  test  Ihghts,"  the  report 
said. 

No  complaints  of  glass  damage  to  non  resi- 
dential buildings  were  received  during  the 
test  program. 

Fifty-seven  damage  complaints  were  made 
from  the  surrounding  area  and  resulted  in 
the  filing  of  19  damage  claims. 

These  complaints  alleged  damage  to  glass, 
stucco,  structures  and  bric-a-brac.  Three  per 
cent  referred  only  to    "bothersome  noise  " 

Low-flying  subsonic  aircraft  bothered  ani- 
mals more  than  the  booms  did.  the  report 
said. 

"F^irthermore.  the  reactions  were  of  similar 
magnitude  and  nature  to  those  resulting 
from  flying  paper,  the  presence  of  strange 
persons  or  other  moving  objects,"  the  report 
said. 

Tlie  researchers  found  no  significant 
changes  in  animal  production  such  as  egg- 
laying  but  said  tiiat  too  few  f.irms  had  been 
involved  "to  produce  any  conclusive  evi- 
dence" They  also  said  the  four  to  eight 
booms  a  day  norm.illy  heard  around  Ed- 
wards might  have  caused  tlie  animals  "to 
have  become  considerably  adapted  to  sonic 
booms  prior  to  these  tests." 

Owners  of  a  phe.Lsant-breedlng  flock  have 
filed  .1  claim  of  a  severe  drop  in  egg  produc- 
tion but  "no  signlflcant  changes  In  turkey 
egg  production  or  feed  consumption  were 
apparent."  the  report  said. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  3,   1967) 

Sonic    Boom    Tests   Fail    To   Win   Any 

Boosters 

(By  David  Hoffman) 

Insofar  as  sonic  booms  are  concerned,  years 
of  familiarity  will  not  produce  affection. 

Heretofore,  this  conclusion  was  scorned  by 
the  experts.  Yesterday,  the  Government  pub- 
lished it  after  pelting  393  volunteers  with 
331  booms  of  wide-ranging  intensity  and 
studying   the   subjects'  reactions. 

■Volunteers  were  split  Into  two  test 
groups — residents  of  Edwards  Air  Force  Base. 
Calif.,  who  had  been  exposed  to  four  to 
eight  booms  per  day  for  the  past  two  years, 
and  citizens  of  Redlands  and  Fontana,  Calif., 
who  were  unfamiliar  with  the  boom. 

A  delia-wlng  B-58  bomber  laid  down  a 
boom  of  precisely  the  same  strengtth  ex- 
pected   from    supersonic    transports    of    the 
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future  When  outdoors.  33  per  cent  of  the 
veteran  boom-listeners  called  the  shock 
wave  irritating.  The  comparable  figure  In 
the  novice  group  was  39  per  cent. 

When  queried  Indoors.  27  per  cent  of  the 
Edwards  residents  found  booms  of  SST 
strength  to  be  irritating.  Among  novices  the 
figure  climbed  to  40  per  cent. 

Five  types  of  supersonic  military  aircraft 
boomed  the  Air  Force's  highly  instrumented, 
experimental  village  at  Edwards  AFB,  Sub- 
jects repwrted  no  signlflcant  difference  In  the 
noxiousness  of  one  plane's  boom  as  opposed 
to  the  boom  of  another,  so  long  as  the  booms 
were  of  equal   strength. 

It  had  been  hoped  that  aircraft  design 
refinements  could  render  some  booms  less  Ir- 
rltatine  than  others,  even  at  the  same 
strength. 

In  setting  a  celling  on  the  noise  Jetliners 
could  make  at  local  airports,  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority  came  up  with  a  measure- 
ment called  the  "perceived  noise  decibel"  or 
PNDB.  which  measures  not  just  the  Inten- 
sity of  sound  but  its  subjective  Irritability. 
Jetliners  operating  through  New  York  Port 
Authority  airports  cannot  generate  more 
than  112  PNDB. 

Subjects  unfamiliar  with  aircraft  noises, 
vhen  Indoors,  found  the  SST-strength 
booms  as  Irritating  as  Jetliner  noise  levels 
of  118  to  119  PNDB.  Said  the  report:  "Noises 
having  these  PNDB  values  would  be  gener- 
ated on  the  ground  directly  under  the  flight 
path  of  a  turbofan  aircraft  at  an  altitude  of 
300  or  600  feet." 

The  same  group  found  the  boom  Intolable 
when  outdoors,  while  the  Edwards  AFB  resi- 
dents found  It  tolerable  when  inside  or  out- 
side their  "typical"  test  house.  . 

TEXAS'  CONSERVATION  NEEDS. 
TREATED  BY  JUSTICE  DOUGLAS, 
GIVEN  PROMINENT  PLACE  IN  LIT- 
ERATURE ON  THE  SUBJECT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  July  27.  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  published  a  review  of  three 
books  which  concern  conservation,  which 
included  Justice  William  O.  Douglas' 
"Farewell  to  Texas." 

This  book,  which  is  sweeping  the  coun- 
try with  its  vivid  and  compelling  de- 
scriptions of  the  beauties  of  the  Texas 
landscape,  well  deserves  a  foremost  place 
among  recent  works  of  literature  which 
deal  with  the  conservation  needs  of  this 
country. 

Justice  Douglas  pleads  eloquently  for 
the  preservation  of  the  scenic  woodlands 
of  Texas  and  for  their  increased  use  by 
tourists  and  vacationers.  The  Big  Thicket 
is  an  area  that  he  takes  special  note  of 
in  his  book.  I  have  tried  to  insure  the 
conservation  of  this  natural  wonderland 
by  the  introduction  of  legislation,  S.  4, 
to  make  the  Big  Thicket  a  national  park. 
Justice  Douplas'  love  of  wildlife  and  of 
the  land  help  to  make  all  who  read 
"Farewell  to  Texas"  realize  how  precious 
are  our  few  remaining  spots  of  un- 
touched wilderness. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "America 
the  Beautiful:  Exploited  Landscapes," 
written  by  Donovan  Richardson,  of  the 
Monitor,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"America  the  BEAtmrm," :   Exploited  Land- 
scapes 

("Another  View  of  the  City,"  by  Russell 
Peterson,    New    York:     McGraw-Hill,    $6.50. 


"Farewell  to  Texas:  A  Vanishing  Wilder- 
ness," by  William  O.  Douglas.  New  York: 
McGraw-Hill.  $6.95.  "Moment  In  the  Sun," 
by  Robert  and  Leona  Rlenow.  New  York :  The 
Dial  Press.  $6.) 

(By  Donovan  Richardson) 

In  Its  own  way  each  of  these  books  Is  a 
plea  for  conservation.  They  point  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  more  appreciative  and  helpful 
relationship  with  other  living  things  and 
with  the  vast,  Intricately  balanced  natural 
forces  we  so  heedlessly  damage  to  our  own 
hurt. 

Russell  Peterson's  "Another  View  of  the 
City"  Is  simple,  pleasant,  and  effective.  For 
he  succeeds  admirably  In  helping  us  to  share 
his  knowledge  and  affection  for  the  virild  life 
around  his  home  near  Sandy  Hook,  New 
Jersey. 

The  title  Is  a  misnomer.  The  author  Is  not 
really  looking  at  the  city.  The  fact  that  Man- 
hattan's towers  scrape  part  of  his  skyline 
does  emphasize  the  resistance  of  wild  things 
to  the  encroaching  asphalt  Jungle.  But  it  Is 
animals,  plants,  and  people  Mr.  Peterson  Is 
really  looking  at — and  enabling  us  to  view 
more  sympathetically  through  his  under- 
standing eyes. 

Whether  dealing  with  spiders  or  whales, 
he  enlists  our  Interest.  Among  bits  this  re- 
viewer recalls  are  the  accounts  of  the  "school 
for  screech  owls";  the  distinction  bald  eagles 
made  between  old  Inhabitants  and  strangers, 
and  the  experiments  with  wasps  (the  author 
found  34  kinds  near  his  barn) . 

SAVE  TEXAS 

"Farewell  to  Texas"  is  also  a  misleading 
title.  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  Is  really 
introducing  readers  to  Lone  Star  wildernesses 
and  making  an  eloquent  plea  for  their  preser- 
vation. 

The  author  says  that  the  "field  work"  for 
this  book  took  six  years.  One  assumes  he 
means  parts  of  six  years  for  he  does  have 
other  occupations,  such  as  sitting  on  a  bench 
in  Washington  and  exploring  the  Himalayas. 
Even  so  the  reader  marvels  at  the  scope  and 
acuity  of  his  observations.  Indeed  in  some 
cases  the  detailed  lists  of  flora  and  fauna 
congeal  what  might  have  been  a  travel  story. 
This  detail  does  carry  authority,  however. 
When  Justice  Douglas  pleads  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  Capote  Falls  or  the  Santa  Elena 
Canyon,  he  speaks  as  one  who  knows  and 
loves  them.  Readers  for  whom  Texas  spells 
boundless  prairie  will  be  surprised  by  the 
author's  descriptions  of  dense  forests,  tower- 
ing mountains,  and  gorges  2,000  feet  deep. 
The  areas  covered  Include  the  Big  Thicket, 
the  Chlsos  and  Guadalupe  mountains,  Mc- 
Klttrlck  Canyons,  and  the  Big  Bend. 

The  author  says  the  "Bend"  became  a  na- 
tional park  not  because  Texans  were  con- 
verted to  conservation  but  because,  after  the 
land  was  overgrazed  and  the  grass  destroyed, 
owners  were  glad  to  be  "balled  out"  by  the 
government.  He  rates  Texas  as  the  most  back- 
ward state  In  conservation  measures.  His 
undiplomatic  words  may  not  endear  him  to 
Texans,  but  his  purpose  may  be  achieved 
If  they  turn  Texan  pride  Into  active  conserva- 
tion of  the  natural  treasures  he  describes. 

"Moment  in  the  Sun"  Is  an  even  more  de- 
batable title.  The  book's  thesis  is  that  the 
American  people  "have  already  passed  our 
zenith."  In  the  last  chapter  the  gloom  Is 
pierced  by  a  suggestion  that  Inevitable  de- 
cline could  be  halted  by  a  revolutionary 
change  of  attitude  toward  all  fields  of  con- 
servation. But  the  authors  don't  expect  It. 

Robert  and  Leona  Rlenow  write  from  a 
sense  of  outrage,  believing  that  "America 
the  Beautiful"  has  been  turned  into  "America 
the  squalid."  The  record  of  heedless  or  greedy 
exploitation  and  waste  Is  shocking.  Air  and 
water  pollution  are  only  the  more  obvious 
and  disgraceful  abuses.  Deserts  are  being  cre- 
ated dally  by  some  road  builders  and  by 
slaughter  of  the  Irreplaceable  redwoods.  Care- 
less  use   of    pesticides    merits   sharp   warn- 


ings. But  a  good  case  can  be  weakened  by 
overstatement. 

"water  standard  of  living" 

On  water,  for  example,  the  authors  say: 
"Our  living  standards  in  regard  to  our  most 
precious  natural  resource,  water,  have  de- 
teriorated." As  to  quality  this  is  true  In  many 
sections,  although  our  grandmothers  who 
had  to  catch  "soft"  water  in  rain  barrels 
might  demur.  As  to  quantity  it  is  glaringly 
untrue.  The  book  itself  says  every  American 
uses  26.000,000  tons  m  a  lifetime.  Restric- 
tions here  and  there  only  underscore  the 
new  uses  our  generation  enjoys.  Was  the 
"water  standard  of  living"  higher  when  hot 
showers,  automatic  washers,  and  backyard 
pools  were  unknown? 

One  hopes  no  reader  will  conclude  that 
the  authors  are  trying  to  convince  him  It  is 
unsafe  to  eat.  They  often  appear  terrified 
themselves.  Which  is  a  pity  for  some  of  their 
concerns  deserve  more  attention.  They  rightly 
challenge  the  assumptions  that  a  baby  boom 
automatically  spells  prosperity.  They  might 
well  question  their  own  assumption  that 
population  increases  automatically  spell  dis- 
aster. One  interesting  question  raised  is  how 
the  United  States  (with  one-fifteenth  of  the 
world's  people)  can  comfortably  continue  to 
consume  half  of  its  total  product — much  of 
it  imported. 

One  Is  glad  th.it  the  Rlenows  are  "biased 
for  beauty"  and  have  the  discernment  to 
cherish  intangible  values  like  privacy.  But 
their  book  would  be  more  useful  if  it  of- 
fered more  specific  examples  of  constructive 
effort  such  as  that  of  one  brewing  firm  which 
in  a  single  year  recaptured  more  than  2.000,- 
000  cans  which  otherwise  might  have  littered 
the  landscape.  The  Rlenows  have  a  strong 
message;  it  could  have  been  presented  more 
winnlngly. 


NO  TIME  TO  RAISE  TAXES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
simply  cannot  agree  with  the  President's 
proposal  that  we  raise  taxes  now. 

My  disagreement  with  the  President  is 
entirely  economic.  When  the  economy 
is  booming,  when  there  are  broad  short- 
ages of  labor,  when  production  is  press- 
ing hard  against  capacity — in  such  an 
inflationary  situation  a  rise  in  taxes  may 
be  wi.se  economic  policy. 

Under  such  circumstances,  higher 
taxes  slow  the  economy.  They  reduce  in- 
come and  prevent  inflationary  pressures. 

But  there  is  no  economic  case  for  a 
tax  increase  now. 

The  country  should  grow  every  year 
to  keep  our  great  and  increasing  re- 
sources of  manpower,  which  is  expand- 
ing at  a  million  and  a  half  a  year,  and 
of  plant  and  equipment  which  have 
lately  been  growing  at  a  7 -percent  rate, 
occupied. 

But  v;hat  is  the  economic  situation 
in  America  today?  For  almost  a  year, 
now,  the  American  economy  has  been 
virtually  standing  still.  Industrial  pro- 
duction has  actually  declined  since  a 
year  ago. 

The  great  American  economic  up- 
surge between  1964  and  1966  was  driven 
by  an  unprecedented  expansion  in  cap- 
ital goods  production.  In  the  past  6 
months  that  expansion  has  not  only 
stopped,  it  has  declined. 

And  with  the  Nation's  production  now 
down  to  85  percent  of  its  capacity  com- 
pared to  91  percent  in  January,  the  in- 
centive to  invest  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment has  evaporated.  Continued  large 
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Inventories  in  relation  to  sales  aggravate 
the  problem. 

We  may  face  a  capital  goods  recession. 
We  certainly  will  get  no  stimulation 
from  this  sector  that  was  mainly  respon- 
sible for  our  past  economic  boom. 

The  tax  Increase  proposed  by  the 
President  Is  bound  to  slow  down  the 
kind  of  economic  growth  we  vitally  need 
now.  Growth  in  real  terms  would  have 
to  reach  5  percent  to  give  us  reason- 
ably full  employment 

But  the  stagnant  condition  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  suggests  that  growth  may 
not  even  reach  4  percent  for  the  rest  of 
this  year  and  the  first  part  of  next. 

Hours  of  work  per  week  in  American 
factories  is  lower  than  it  has  been  at 
any  time  in  the  past  6  years.  Unem- 
ployment, while  still  relatively  low.  at 
3.9  percent  is  too  high  and  may  go 
higher.  ,     „     , 

As  for  the  size  of  the  deficit,  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  proposal  may  be  largely 
counterproductive.  It  will  probably  raise 
some  additional  revenue.  But  because  it 
wUl  tend  to  reduce  corporate  and  per- 
sonal Income,  the  higher  rates  will  yield 
little  more  in  revenues 

To  sum  up.  the  Presidents  tax  in- 
crease Is  mistaken  because  it  will  slow- 
down the  Nation's  economic  growth  and 
by  holding  down  business  and  personal 
Income,  It  wUl  raise  Uttle  more  in  rev- 
enue— even  with  higher  tax  rates. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
splendid  editorial  entitled  "Must  Taxes 
Be  Raised?"  which  seriously  and  wisely 
questions  the  wisdom  of  the  President's 
proposal,  published  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post;  a  remarkably  percep- 
tive and  hard-hitting  editorial  entitled 
"Muddled  Economic  Priorities,"  pub- 
lished In  the  New  York  Times;  and  an 
emphatic  and  Impressive  editorial  en- 
titled "Taxes,  the  Promise  of  Failure." 
published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRD.  as  follows : 

MtsT  T*xEs  Be  Raised' 
President  Johnsons  message  calling  for  a 
10  per  cent  surcharge  on  Individual  and  cor- 
porate income  tnxes  is  a  singularly  unim- 
pressive document,  devoid  of  the  sound  rea- 
sonlBg  and  supporting  evidence  on  which  so 
Important  a  flsc  il  proposal  should  be  based 
He  argues  thai  a  f.iUure  to  raise  taxes  will 
result  In  a  "spiral  of  ruinous  Inflation." 
"brutally  higher  imprest  rates'  and  a  'de- 
terioration of  our  balance  of  payments  "  But 
■side  from  a  »23  5  billion  deficit  and  the 
obvious  political  con.sequences.  the  grim 
prospects  envisioned  by  the  President  are 
more  flrmly  anchored  m  rhetoric  than  in 
fact. 

The  8p>ecter  of  "ruinous"  Inflation  pre- 
supposes an  excessive  demand  for  goods  and 
services  that  will  force  prices  up  But  '.here 
Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  excess  demand 
pressures  will  in  fact  develop.  In  reviewing 
the  budgetary  ftgure.s  the  President  indi- 
cated that  the  deficit  for  tiscal  1968  will  be 
»15.3  bUUon  higher  than  anticipated.  Of  that 
Increase  $7  billion  represents  a  shortfall  of 
tax  revenues  that  resulted  from  the  slowdown 
In  economic  activity  None  of  the  available 
evidence  suggests  that  total  demand  Is  go- 
ing to  expand  so  sharply  as  to  overheat  the 
economy  in  the  near  futtire.  and  It  is  there- 
fore dlfHcult  to  share  the  President's  con- 
cern over  Inflation  or  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 
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What  about  the  threat  of  "bruUlly  higher 
Interest  rates"?  Here  the  analysis  Is  compli- 
cated by  the  f.^ct  that  business  enterprises 
anticipating  a  repetition  of  last  summer's 
monetary  'crunih  "  are  contracting  bank 
loans  far  In  excess  of  their  needs  Interest 
rates  consequently  relumed  to  the  peak  lev- 
els of  last  summer  But  so  long  as  the  Federal 
Reserve  authorities  permit  the  stock  of 
money  to  grow,  there  Is  no  reason  why  the 
financing  uf  the  Government  deficit  should 
result  in  chaos  or  panic. 

The  Federal  Reserve  authorities  argue  as- 
siduously that  fiscal  restraint  Is  necessary  to 
lighten  burden  on  monetary  policy  But  their 
line  of  reasoning  assumes  an  either  or  choice 
befjveenA  highly  expansionary  monetary 
pulley  ana  the  nearly  ruinous  restraint  which 
they  Imposed  upon  the  economy  last  sum- 
mer when  they  reduced  the  stock  of  money. 
There  Is  a  middle  ground  In  m-metary  policy, 
and  Congress  should  not  be  blackmailed  In- 
to reducing  the  after-tax  Income  of  the 
American  people  simply  because  the  Federal 
Reserve  authorities  believe  that  It  cannot  be 
found. 

There  will  be  those  who  argtie  that  a  tax 
Increase  Is  nece.ssary  to  finance  both  the  war 
In  Vietnam  and  the  programs  that  seek  to 
alleviate  urban  poverty  and  racial  tensions. 
But  the  President  did  not  pose  that  Issue. 
Effective  programs  have  yet  to  be  formulated, 
and  If  feasible  proposals  were  in  fact  ready. 
Congress  would  be  In  no  mood  to  enact  them. 
Last  October,  when  the  Administration 
Tiimmed  through  the  unfortunate  suspension 
of  the  investment- tax  credit,  It  refused  to 
present  the  Congress  with  an  economic  fore- 
cast on  which  Its  unfulfilled  expectations 
of  continuing  Inflationary  pressures  were 
based.  Before  Congress  runs  the  risk  of  com- 
mitting another  fiscal  error— and  this  one 
could  be  far  more  serious — it  should  demand 
a  detailed  economic  forecast  by  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  Such  an  exercise 
would  permit  the  public  to  decide  whether 
taxes  must  be  raised  out  of  fear  for  Infla- 
tion or  the  fear  of  a  very  large  deficit. 

MvooLEO  Economic  Priortties 
President  Johnson  gave  Congress  dublotis 
economic  advice  in  yesterday's  tax  me.isage 
Neither  his  assessment  of  national  priorities 
nor  his  prescription  for  economic  health 
squares  with  the  country's  real  needs  In  this 
anxious  perUxl 

Despite  his  a.ssurance  earlier  this  week  that 
the  country  can  afford  to  do  all  that  is  neces- 
sary on  both  the  home  and  war  fronts,  Mr 
Johnson's  preoccupation  with  further  escala- 
tion in  Vietnam  appears  to  have  made  him 
blind  to  the  urgencv  of  what  Vice  President 
Humphrey  calls  a  Marshall  Plan  for  the 
slums. 

In  assessing  the  economic  situation,  the 
President  deserts  the  precepts  of  the  "new 
economics"  in  favor  of  a  potentially  damag- 
ing conces.slon  to  the  orthodoxy  of  budget 
balance  even  at  the  risk  of  a  buslne.'^s  down- 
turn and  joble-ssness. 

For  m<3st  of  1967  the  United  States  has  suf- 
fered a  high-level  economic  stagnation  that 
forces  substantial  resources  to  stand  Idle 
More  than  15  per  cent  of  the  nation's  manu- 
facturing capacity  was  Inactive  In  the  spring 
quarter;  Industrial  production  In  June  was 
below  the  same  level  a  year  earlier  and  unem- 
ployment was  iit  the  highest  rate  in  a  year 
and  a  half  The  impact  of  all  this  was  ac- 
knowledged earlier  this  week  by  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Trowbridge  when  he  reported  that 
Federal  statisticians  have  revised  downward 
by  several  billion  dollars  their  original  esti- 
mate for  the  value  of  1967  total  national  pro- 
duction. 

Against  this  background  of  mini-recession. 
It  18  difficult  to  take  seriously  the  specter  ol 
runaway  inflation  that  the  President  sought 
to  conjure  up  as  partial  Justification  for  the 
tax  lncrea.=e  Not  only  Is  there  no  galloping 
rise  In  prices,  but  such  price  pressure  as  there 


Is  stems  primarily  from  the  breakdown— 
under  White  House  mismanagement — of  the 
Administrations  wage  guldeposts,  a  factor 
that  will  certainly  worsen  as  unions  seek  fur- 
ther wage  gains  to  oflset  the  pinch  of  higher 
taxes. 

The  real  challenge  to  the  nation,  as  the 
summer  riots  have  made  clear.  Is  to  end  idle- 
ness and  restore  hope  In  the  strlfe-rldden 
cities— the  kind  of  program  for  which  Mr. 
Humphrey  appealed  less  than  24  hours  be- 
fore the  President's  message  "Whatever  It 
win  take  to  get  the  Job  done,  we  must  be 
willing  to  pay  the  price,"  said  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. But  his  words  found  no  echo  In  the 
Johnson  prescription 

The  worst  aspect  of  the  tax  Increase  the 
President  proposes  Is  that  It  may  abort  the 
chances  for  a  second-half  economic  upsurge 
and  thus  defeat  hopes  for  more  Jobs  and 
fuller  utilization  of  the  nation's  resources. 
A  budget  deficit  of  almost  $10  billion  In  the 
last  fiscal  year  did  not  produce  full  employ- 
ment, and  there  Is  no  certainty  that  even 
the  larger  deficit  Mr.  Johnson  now  predicts 
for  this  year  will  bring  the  country  closer 
to  that  goal. 

.More  serious  are  the  President's  arguments 
about  the  squeeze  on  the  capital  market*  I 
and  the  continuing  balance  of  payments  de- 
ficit. But  other  and  more  direct  curbs  could 
be  employed  to  control  those  situations  If 
the  political  courage  were  present.  Moreover, 
the  very  large  amount  of  corporate  Ixjnd 
floUtlou  In  recent  months  raises  the  possi- 
bility that  a  significant  portion  of  private 
capiul  demand  originally  estimated  for  the 
last  months  of  1967  has  already  been  met. 

It  Is  understandable  that  the  politician  In 
President  Johnson  quails  at  the  thought  of 
campaigning  next  year  with  the  albatross  of 
a  $20-  or  $25-blUlon  budgetary  deficit  around 
his  neck.  But  an  even  bigger  albatross  would 
be  the  explosion  of  much  more  of  the  social 
dynamite  now  stored  In  the  concentrations 
of  unemployed  and  bitter  men  in  the  ghettos 
of  all  the  nation's  m.^Jor  cities.  His  tax  pro- 
gram provides  no  good  answer  to  that  danger. 

Taxes:   The  Promise  Failure 
The  President's  tax  message  yesterday  Is  a 
confession  of  failure  past  and  a  promise  of 
failure  to  come 

The  proposed  Increase — a  whopping  10'"c 
on  Individuals  and  corporations.  Instead  of 
the  6'"'r  talked  of  earlier— testifies  to  the  Ad- 
ministration's inability  to  get  Federal  fi- 
nances under  control.  Vietnam  Is  offered  as 
the  mnln  excuse,  but  In  fact  spending  on  all 
kinds  of  domestic  programs  has  been  rapidly 
rising  as  well;  the  Administration  has  ada- 
mantly refused  to  set  the  spending  priorities 
obviously  required  by  war. 

In  the  process  It  has  generated  fresh  in- 
flation. Itself  a  vicious  form  of  taxation.  It  Is 
producing  prospective  budget  deficits  of  un- 
acceptable proportions.  Now,  unwilling  to  re- 
strain Its  own  extravigance.  It  wants  to  grab 
still  more  of  the  people's  hard-earned  money. 

Aasumlng  Congress  goes  along  (and  It  may 
not  go  all  the  way  i ,  will  the  tax  boost  work- 
that  Is.  contain  the  deficits  and  curb  the  in- 
fiatlon'' 

There  Is  no  pretense  at  all  that  It  will  erase 
the  red  Ink:  Mr  Johnson  himself  calculates 
that  this  fiscal  year's  deficit  would  still  be 
in  the  raii^e  of  $15  billion  to  $18  billion  Such 
an  enormous  sum.  coupled  with  the  Govern- 
ment s  easy-money  policy,  means  that  the 
prospects  for  Inflation  are  good,  even  if  busi- 
ness activity  declines  as  a  result  of  the  tax 
Increiise 

Moreover,  as  these  columns  have  previously 
observed,  the  Federal  planners  would  almost 
certainly  view  higher  taxes  as  a  mandate  for 
even  higher  spending.  What  they  urgently 
need  Is  discipline,  what  they  would  be  get- 
ting Is  a  license  lor  a  iww  binge 

The  recommended  "surcharges  "  are  sup- 
posed to  expire  not  quite  two  years  hence, 
unless  the  Administration  s.ivs  it  still  needs 
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the  revenue.  Unhappily,  that  is  a  likely  up- 

(bot. 

For  just  one  consideration,  but  a  big  one. 
It  seems  most  probaole  that  defense  spend- 
ing will  go  up  in  the  years  ahead,  even  If 
Vietnam  outlays  decrease.  Already  the  talk 
Is  of  major  increases  for  strategic  weapons, 
lest  Rtissia  overtake  us  in  that  area;  some 
officials  also  believe  the  U.S.  will  have  to  de- 
ploy an  extremely  costly  anti-ballistic  missile 
system. 

If  the  Administration  will  not  cut  less  es- 
sential spending  in  the  face  of  such  possible 
demands,  the  question  Is  raised:  How  much 
more  taxation  can  the  people  and  Industry 
stand  without  significantly  Interfering  with 
their  ability  and  willingness  to  produce? 

We  think  Congress  should  finally  assert 
some  courage  and  Insist  on  substantial 
spending  reductions — and  only  then  decide 
whether  this  tax  is  really  necessary. 


THE  DOMESTICATION  OF  THE  MUSK 
OX:  AN  ALASKAN  PROJECT 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  an  ex- 
cellent article  on  the  musk  ox  and  the 
program  to  domesticate  it  being  carried 
out  at  the  University  of  Alaska  under  the 
direction  of  John  Teal  was  published  In 
the  July  17  issue  of  Sports  Illustrated.  It 
Is  distressing  to  read  in  a  subsequent  arti- 
cle—July 24— that  the  Governing  Coun- 
cil of  Canada's  Northwest  Territories  has 
announced  it  was  considering  offering 
hunters  the  opportunity  to  kill  a  musk  ox 
and  would  charge  them  $4,000  for  the 
privilege.  Considering  that  this  sub- 
sequent notice  reveals  that  killing  a  musk 
ox  would  have  "all  the  thrill  of  killing, 
say,  a  cow,"  this  Is  a  shocking  piece  of 
news.  Let  us  hope  that  sportsmen  will 
unite  in  protesting  against  this  proijosal. 

Apart  from  its  indecency,  to  renew  the 
killing  of  musk  ox  is  shortsighted,  since 
the  domesticated  animal  can  be  a  sub- 
stantial source  of  revenue  because  of  the 
unique  quality  of  its  wool,  as  well  as  a 
means  of  employment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle entitled  "The  Golden  Shmoo  of  the 
Barren  Lands,"  written  by  Dolly  Con- 
nelly, and  a  shorter  article  entitled 
"Headhunters"  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IProm  Sports  Illustrated.  July  17,  1967) 

The  Goujen  Shmoo  of  the  Barren  Lands 

(By  Dolly  Connelly) 

Last  May,  from  the  unlikely  interior  of  the 
calving  barns  at  the  University  of  Alaska, 
■there  emerged  seven  bright-eyed,  roly-poly 
banks  of  hair  that  may  someday  be  con- 
sidered among  the  world's  most  important 
animals.  They  were  the  first  results  of  a  se- 
lective-breeding program  designed  to  help 
the  musk  ox  do  for  the  north  country  what 
the  Longhorn  steer  did  for  the  American  West 
«  century  before. 

Not  that  anyone  who  has  known  and  loved 
a  musk  ox — and  the  two  conditions  appar- 
ently are  inseparable — wotild  listen  for  a  mo- 
ment to  comparison  of  his  beast  with  the 
scrawny,  ornery  Longhorn.  A  musk  ox  smells 
good,  tastes  good,  gives  milk  and  loves  to 
play  games.  But,  most  important  of  all.  be- 
neath the  long,  coarse,  drab-brown  hair  that 
descends  like  chain  mail  from  the  pale  saddle 
across  their  backs  almost  to  their  spatulate 
feet  musk  oxen  carry  an  underwool  finer  than 
any  other  wool  substance  known  in  nature. 
And  since  they  are  capable  of  ingesting  Arctic 
vegetation  that  any  self-respecting  reindeer 
or  caribou  would  sniff  at.  the  prairies  stretch- 


ing around  the  northern  zones  of  the  earth 
could  support  huge  herds  of  them  without 
ruffing  the  ecological  balance  of  that  rough 
yet  fragile  land. 

In  recent  geological  times,  musk  oxen 
ranged  south  at  least  to  Kentucky  on  the 
Nortli  American  continent  and  throughout 
Europe.  While  It  Is  generally  accepted  that 
their  pasturage  shrank  as  they  followed  the 
retreat  of  Ice  northward  during  the  last  Ice 
Age,  VlUiJalmur  Stefansson  blames  their 
sharp  decline  In  nimibers  on  man  and  his 
thoughtless  extermination  of  the  herds. 
"Bows,  arrows  and  spears  were  Invented 
20,000,  30.000  or  40,000  years  ago."  wrote 
Stefansson.  "Ever  since  those  days  nearly 
every  band  of  musk  ox  has  in  effect  com- 
mitted suicide  by  not  fleeing  but  standing  up 
against  man  to  fight." 

To  passionate  protectors  of  the  earth's 
rare  animals,  these  are  among  the  most  tragic 
words  in  Stefansson's  long  chronicles  of  life 
In  the  Arctic.  When  attacked,  musk  oxen 
form  a  rough  circle  of  defense  In  the  manner 
of  a  western  wagon  train  threatened  by  In- 
dians. Larger  animals  take  up  positions 
shoulder  to  shoulder  on  the  perimeter,  mas- 
sive homed  beads  lowered  to  confront  the 
enemy,  with  calves  and  yearlings  buried 
within  the  protective  ring.  An  Individual  ani- 
mal will  make  a  short,  threatening  sortie 
out  of  the  circle  and  then  promptly  wriggle 
back  Into  position,  but  rarely  do  the  animals 
attack  en  masse,  and  they  will  run  only  if 
thoroughly  alarmed.  This  circling  strategy  is 
a  splendid  defense  against  wolves,  but  a  set- 
up for  slaughter  by  man. 

There  Is  no  sport  In  the  killing  of  musk 
oxen,  but  In  past  years  many  "fearless" 
hunters  returned  to  civilization  ■with  hor- 
rendous tales  of  attacks  by  "the  world's  most 
dangerous  game  animal."  The  musk  ox,  mis- 
named, misunderstood,  maligned  in  a  hun- 
dred fictitious  stories  delivered  from  the 
lectern,  had  no  friends  except  a  few  who 
marveled  at  its  magnificent  adaptation  to  the 
Arctic  prairies. 

Musk  ox  range  reached  Its  low  jwlnt  in  the 
last  century.  Whalers — ^Russian,  Norwegian 
and  American — wintering  over  In  Arctic  seas 
Indulged  In  wanton  slaughter,  as  much  to  re- 
lieve boredom  as  to  obtain  food,  for  they 
killed  whole  bands  far  In  excess  of  need.  As 
recently  as  the  decade  1860  to  1870  the  last 
native  band  of  musk  oxen  In  Alaska  was  ex- 
terminated In  the  vicinity  of  Point  Hope. 
Canada's  Banks  Island  is  strewn  as  thickly 
with  the  bones  of  animals  killed  In  the  late 
19th  century  as  a  Dakota  prairie  In  the  years 
of  the  buffalo  slaughter. 

I  first  saw  a  band  of  musk  oxen  move  in 
flowing,  fast  gait,  astonishingly  graceful 
despite  their  short  legs,  through  coarse,  froz- 
en tundra  grass  on  a  fog-shrouded  Island  of 
the  Bering  Sea.  Suddenly  In  dim  winter 
twilight,  like  a  forgotten  vista  of  the  Ice  Age, 
they  wheeled  in  clouds  of  self- generated 
steam  and  turned  to  study  me.  Years  later  I 
watched  a  young  man  named  Terry  Hall,  herd 
manager  of  the  musk  ox  breeding  station  at 
the  University  of  Alaska,  playfully  haul  a 
large  bull  across  a  snowy  pasture  on  a  sledge. 
Intensely  curious,  musk  oxen  will  leap  aboard 
any  moving  object — which  led  one  of  us  to 
question  just  who  was  domesticating  whom. 
This  delightful  Incident  was  as  incongruous 
as  sighting  a  dlplodocus  at  play  In  the  back- 
yard. 

Like  many  other  admirers  of  the  musk 
ox.  I  have  traced  Its  dwindling  natural  range 
on  the  globe  many  times — the  Arctic  islands 
of  extreme  northern  Canada,  Peary  Land  to 
Scoresby  Sound  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Greenland  and  the  Canadian  mainland  at  the 
game  sanctuary  created  for  It  on  the  Thelon 
River  west  of  Chesterfield  Inlet  on  Hudson 
Bay.  In  1930  this  natural  range  was  extended 
when  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  cap- 
tured wild  musk  ox  calves  and  yearlings  In 
Greenland  and  transplanted  them  first  to 
Fairbanks  and  then  to  Nunlvak  Island  off 


the  coast  of  Alaska.  Similar  resettlements 
were  made  in  Spitsbergen  and  in  Norway. 
These  little  bands  flourished,  mostly  becatise 
the  habitats  are  free  of  wolves,  their  No.  1 
enemy  next  to  man,  and  the  animals  are  now 
protected  by  International  laws  against 
slaughter  and  capture.  The  Nunlvak  herd — 
my  own  introduction  to  musk  oxen — rapidly 
increased  in  30  years  from  33  animals  to  the 
current  estimated  population  of  680. 

In  1954,  into  this  poignant  picture  of  musk 
oxen  surviving  in  remote  huddles  on  the 
Arctic  prairies  there  stepped  the  Institute  of 
Northern  Agricultural  Research,  a  group  ol 
Arctic  ecologlsts  devoted  to  the  domestica- 
tion of  both  animals  and  plants  for  use  in 
the  northern  economy.  Concentration  was 
on  the  musk  ox  in  the  belief  that  this  great, 
shaggy,  yoke-horned  beast  Is  best  equipped 
to  lead  the  northward  march  of  civilization. 

The  name  musk  ox  Is  absurd,  for  they  are 
not  oxen  nor  do  they  have  musk  glands. 
Having  buried  my  face  deep  in  the  foot- 
thick  shoulder  wool  of  a  damp  musk  ox  and 
sniffed  and  sniffed,  I  can  report  that  they 
smell  only  wet  and  wooly  and  faintly — but 
not  offensively—of  manure.  Even  the  scien- 
tific name,  Ovihos  moschatus  (musky  sheep- 
cow),  is  a  misnomer,  as  the  musk  ox  prob- 
ably is  an  ancient  remlnant  that  started 
off  independently  somewhere  between  the 
antelope  and  goat  species.  The  Eskimos  call 
it  oomingmak  (the  bearded  one)  and  know 
his  wonderful  underwool  as  qiviut. 

Modern  appreciation,  dating  from  Stef- 
ansson's enthusiasm  for  the  animal.  Is  a  com- 
plicated story  now  reaching  marvelous  cul- 
mination, the  creation  of  a  new  economy  for 
natives  of  the  Canadian  and  Alaskan  Arctic. 
The  first  inkling  that  this  Ice  Age  mammal 
still  existed  on  the  northern  tundra  came 
three  centuries  ago  when  Arctic  adventurers 
were  astonished  to  see  small  clouds  of  gossa- 
mer blowing  on  the  summer  winds,  a  sub- 
stance so  light  and  silky  that  often  it  caught 
in  shining  sheets  on  dwarfed  willow  clumps 
growing  in  upper  layers  of  soil  over  the  per- 
mafrost. It  was  totally  out  of  character  with 
the  environment,  so  much  so  that  discoverers 
sought  out  the  source  of  supply.  They  were 
astonished  to  learn  tliJvt  the  wool  substance 
was  shed  in  sheets  by  a  large,  long-haired 
animal  whose  head  was  enclosed  with  heavy 
horns.  Subsequently  the  literature  of  the 
time  carried  references  to  the  strange  "mon- 
ster" that  carried  under  its  thick  guard  hairs 
an  incredibly  light  wool  drawn  in  long,  silken 
strands. 

It  bore  kinship  to  the  extinct  giant  musk 
ox  whose  massive  bones  turn  up  now  and 
again  in  the  gold-dredging  pools  of  Alaska 
and  along  the  undercut  banks  of  Arctic 
rivers.  Bulls  can  weigh  as  much  as  half  a  ton 
and  bear  some  superficial  resemblance  to  the 
American  bison. 

The  effort  to  domesticate  the  musk  ox  be- 
gan in  1954  with  the  capture  of  three  calves 
from  the  Thelon  River  Game  Sanctuary  in 
Canada's  Northwest  Territories  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Institute  of  Northern  Agricul- 
tural Research.  The  leader  of  this  project 
was  John  J.  Teal  Jr.,  an  anthropologist  who 
heads  up  the  institute  and  its  cherished 
Project  Musk  Ox.  The  three  babies  were 
taken  with  tender  care  to  Teal's  own  farm 
at  Huntington  Center,  Vermont.  They  were 
gentled  within  a  week,  demonstrating  an 
eagerness  to  establish  good  relations  with 
their  captors  and  to  master  the  routine  of 
American  farm  life. 

The  oxen  did,  however,  distrust  dogs.  "Just 
after  the  oxen  arrived  our  dogs  came  up  to 
the  fence,"  Teal  says.  "The  musk  oxen,  whose 
nattiral  enemy  is  the  wolf,  either  saw  through 
to  the  origin  of  that  selective  breeding  or 
mistook  the  dogs  for  wolves.  With  great 
snorts  the  oxen  dashed  for  me,  stamping 
their  feet  on  the  ground,  and  formed  a  de- 
fense with  me  in  the  center.  I  knew  then 
that  I  had  been  accepted." 

Affectionate,  playful.  Intelligent,  these  sup- 
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poMdly  fearsome  animals  turned  out  to  be 
sweetie  pies  of  the  animal  klncdora  They 
opened  gates,  picked  loclca  and  pockets. 
played  king  of  the  mountain,  playfully  butted 
heads,  leaned  on  visitors  to  induce  blissful 
scratchlngs.  went  swimming  In  the  firm  pond 
with  members  of  the  Teal  family  and  leirned 
to  answer  to  their  names.  Wirtes  John  Teal 
In  the  monthly  bulletin  of  the  institute 
"Angnanguak.  always  known  as  Girlie,  the 
first  calf  captured  In  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tories. iB  about  to  enter  her  14th  year  as  the 
pioneer  domestic  musk  ox  at  the  Institute's 
faxm  In  Vermont.  Always  affectionate  and 
fond  of  petting,  she  has  allowed  herself  to 
be  milked  In  the  open  pastures  Her  calf  of 
DWa,  Little  Girl.  Is  i  giant  female  of  splen- 
did proportions,  but  haa  not  yet  been  bred 
for  lack  of  a  proper  bull.  Meanwhile  Little 
Olrl  Is  much  enamored  of  a  horse  with  which 
she  grazes,  standing  fl.ink  to  flank  by  the 
hour  and  exchanging  friendly  nips  '" 

In  1964  the  Institute  began  establishment 
of  the  Alaska  breeding  station  with  captures 
from  the  wild  herd  on  Nunlvak  Island  Fi- 
nancing Is  by  grant  from  the  W.  K.  Kellogg 
Foundation  with  land  provided  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Al.iska  C.ipturlng  proved  a  frus- 
trating procedure,  .oa  the  slightest  approach 
to  the  animals  produced  an  Immediate  circle 
of  threatening  horns  the  young  safely  en- 
closed within  the  group  They  defeated  every 
trick  tried  on  them,  from  corralling  to  forc- 
ing them  Into  the  sea  It  was  finally  discov- 
ered that  mask  oxen  are  terrified  of  the 
downdraft  of  helicopters  A  hovering  aircraft 
scattered  the  circled  animals  in  all  direc- 
tions. After  that  the  roping  wns  greatly  alm- 
pllfled.  .ind  soon  31  young  animals  In  their 
fetching  hula  skirts  of  hair— most  of  them 
Juyenlle  females  were  ruminating  in  the 
enclosures 

The  pre  It  value  to  the  northern  economy 
Ilea  In  the  qlvlut.  the  golden  fleece  of  the 
Arctic,  which  Is  shed  annually  at  one  swoop 
Shearing  Is  about  as  difficult  as  peeling  nff 
a  sweater.  Breaking  awav  from  the  skin, 
qlvlut  works  through  the  guard  hairs  As  It 
grows  heavy  and  hot  In  warm  weather  ani- 
mals practically  f»sk  to  be  peeled  siding  >ip 
for  a  good  scratching  Each  animal  drops 
about  six  poi;nds  of  qlviur.  compared  to  'hree 
ounces  of  p  ishm  from  the  Cashmere  goat. 
The  fiber  is  similar  to  pashm  but  about  twice 
as  long  and  half  as  thl^k  and  thus  far  silkier. 
It  can  be  prepared  with  the  same  machinery 
used  for  cashmere  Four  to  eight  oimces  make 
a  sweater.  One  pound  of  the  precious  stuff. 
worth  at  least  S50.  spun  Into  40-strand 
thread,  makes  i  ball  of  thread  25  miles  long. 
A  knitter  can  keep  bvisy  for  a  long  time  with 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  qlvlut  vam  Very 
strong.  It  will  not  shrink  when  scrubbed  or 
even  boiled,  and  it  will  take  dye  without  loss 
of  softness  or  of  warm'h  Garments  woven 
or  knitted  of  qlvlut  are  so  light  that  the 
wearer  scarcely  feels  them,  yet  warming 
enough  to  keep  the  wearer  c(3zy  In  tempera- 
tures well  below  zero  After  all.  qlvlut  keeps 
musk  oxen  contentedly  chewing  cuds  at  60' 
below  zero. 

Some  of  the  fiber  s-oe^;  Into  research,  but 
most  is  being  stockpiled  toward  a  goal  of 
1.000  pounds- -an  adequate  quantity  for  the 
first  commercial  u.'^e  .\t  that  time  one  of  the 
many  textile  tlrms  speriallzlng  In  rare  ma- 
terials will  be  selected  for  processing  and 
manufacture  of  garments. 

The  Institute  of  Northern  Agricultural  Re- 
search has  now  come  through  the  first  two 
of  Its  major  phases  with  musk  oxen  main- 
tenance of  the  pilot-study  herd  in  Vermont. 
used  for  rese.irch  In  physiology,  taxonomy, 
diseases,  genetics,  behavior  and  response  to 
nxanagement;  and  the  establishment  of 
breeding  stations  where  'seed'  stock  will  be 
produced  and  management  and  other  studies 
further  pursued  The  experimentation  ulti- 
mately will  be  followed  by  the  distribution 
of  domestlc.ited  breeding  stock  to  qualified 
Individuals  and  organizations   Eskimo  coun- 


cils from  northern  Quebec  to  the  coastal  vil- 
lages of  Alaska,  learning  of  Project  Mu.sk  Ox 
apparently  through  '  mukluk  telegraph." 
have  already  reciuested  breeding  stock.  This 
summer  the  institute  hopes  to  establish  its 
second  breeding  station  in  collaboration  with 
the  province  of  Quebec,  using  animals  cap- 
tured on  EUesniere  Island,  probably  the  rich- 
est remaining  musk  ox  territory  In  propor- 
tion to  area  The  station  would  be  near  Fort 
Chimo  on  Ungava  Bay  In  response  to  urgent 
petitions  from  Eskimo  village  councils  of 
the  region. 

In  nature,  mask  ox  bands  number  from 
five  to  100  or  more  animals.  A  nucleus  herd 
in  a  northern  village  probably  will  number 
two  or  thret"  bulls  and  six  cows  to  the  bull 
But  only  when  the  breeding  herds  have 
been  augmented  by  natural  Increase  and 
further  captures  of  calves— enough  to  spare 
the  cadre  for  new  domesticated  herds — will 
the  musk  ox  take  its  giant  step  out  of  the 
Ice  Age  and  Into  the  20th  Century  econ- 
omy. 

Along  with  domestication  of  the  anlm  il.i. 
this  fall  the  Institute  will  begin  the  training 
of  promising  young  Eskimos  as  herdsmen. 
Mrs.  Lillian  Schell.  a  graduate  student  at 
the  University  of  Ahiska.  working  for  a  Mas- 
ter of  Fine  Arts  degree.  Is  preparing  herself 
to  teach  the  subtleties  of  qlvlut  garment 
hand-manufacture  to  native  women  An  hon- 
or graduate  of  the  New  England  .School  of 
Textiles.  Mrs  Schell  will  be  a  key  instructor 
m  the  new  native  industry  Points  out  John 
Teal  "The  quest  for  qlvlut  may  be  the 
means  by  which  man  will  open  up  the  North 
for  permanent  settlement  and  will  achieve 
that  greater  wisdom,  the  happy  adjustment 
of  economy  and  environment." 

Careful  preparation  of  the  native  settle- 
ments to  receive  the  musk  oxen  is  an  Integral 
pan  of  the  plan.  Some  earlier  attempts  to 
teach  Eskimos  to  herd  reindeer  came 
a  cropper  when  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice failed  to  take  Into  account  the  hunter 
Instinct  of  the  Eskimo  .\3  quickly  <ii.  hope- 
ful Fish  and  Wildlife  men  winged  off  Into 
the  blue,  the  E.sklmos  did  what  comes  nat- 
urally. They  ate  the  reindeer  on  the  grounds 
that  a  sure  reindeer  In  the  belly  is  to  be 
preferred  to  a  poeslble  calf  In  the  spring. 
This  win  not  happen  with  musk  oxen,  no 
matter  how  delicious  their  flesh  may  be 

In  captivity,  the  calves  will  be  weaned  In 
three  month.s.  so  that  cows  may  be  bred 
again  In  August,  prtxlucing  calves  annually 
Instead  of  every  second  year  as  they  <  rdl- 
narlly  do.  Without  straining  the  Imagina- 
tion. It  Is  possible  to  foresee  the  Arctic  prairie 
again  populated  with  herds  of  musk  oxen 
as  It  once  must  have  been-  not  food  for  pre- 
historic man.  but  bearers  now  of  a  golden 
opportunity  for  a  hard-pressed  people. 

[From  Sports  Illustrated.  July  24.  1967] 
Headhi-'Nter.s 

The  musk  ox.  that  delightful  Arctic  beastle 
now  being  domesticated  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  .\ULSka  In  the  hope  that  its  soft 
warm  fleece  will  outcash  c.ishmere  and  pro- 
vide a  ste.idy  source  of  revenue  for  Eskimos 
I  HI.  July  17>.  Is  being  talked  about  In  dif- 
ferent quarters  as  a  prize  for  big-game  hunt- 
ers. 

Last  week  the  governing  council  of  Can- 
ada's Northwest  Territories  announced  It  was 
considering  offering  hunters  the  opportunity 
to  kill  musk  ox  at  «4.000  a  shaggy  he-ad 
The  cost  wovild  Include  an  airplane  charter, 
guides,  shooting  licenses  and  all  the  thrill 
of  killing,  say.  a  cow.  "The  musk  ox  is  even 
easier  to  shoot  than  a  cow."  says  one  north- 
ern wildlife  expert.  "You  can  walk  right 
up  to  them" 

The  Superintendent  of  Game  for  the 
Northwest  Territories  concedes.  "It  is  no 
sport  In  the  proper  sense  There  is  no  skill 
to  It  The  only  skill  required  is  to  select  the 
biggest  animal.  But  we  can  capitalize  on  the 
musk    OS    because    it    is    an    extremely    rare 


trophy.  [None  have  been  shot  since  1917.] 
We  already  have  applications  from  Germany 
to  hunt  them." 

Advocates  of  the  plan  .say  that  the  Eskimos 
could  make  a  profit  of  $1,500  on  each  musk 
ox  shot.  They  would  be  the  guides  and  out- 
fitters for  expeditions  and  would  receive  the 
headless  carcasses. 

The  Territorial  Council  needs  revenue,  but 
there  must  be  a  better  way  to  get  its  pound 
of  flesh. 


BILLY     GRAHAM     TELLS     OP     HIS 
SUPPORT  FOR  WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
last  June,  Billy  Graham  told  an  audience 
of  200  Congressmen  and  leading  busi- 
ne.ssmen  that.  althouKh  he  had  not 
spoken  in  Wa.shington  for  over  17  years, 
either  for  or  against  a  Government  pro- 
sram,  he  had  no'w  "come  to  speak  to 
various  Congressmen  in  favor  of  the 
poverty  program."  Mr.  Graham  had  re- 
cently completed  a  tour  of  poverty  areas 
in  the  South. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  an  ac- 
count of  Billy  Graham's  views  on  the 
war  on  poverty,  written  by  W.  Barry 
Garrett  and  published  in  the  Capital 
Baptist  of  June  22,  1967.  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Graham  Sats  He's  Bkt.n  Converted  on 
PoviRTY   War 
(By  W.  Barry  Garrett  > 
Washington  —Billy      Graham,      world-re- 
nowned   Southern    Baptist    evangelist,    came 
to  Capitol  Hill  here  and  proclaimed.  "I  am  a 
convert"  to  the  nation's  war  on  poverty 

"This  Is  the  first  time  In  17  years."  Graham 
Kald.  "that  I  have  come  to  Washington  to 
speak  for  or  against  a  government  program  " 
But  now.  he  continued.  "I  have  come  to 
speak  to  various  Congressmen  In  favor  of 
the  poverty  program  ' 

The  evangelist  addressed  ne.irlv  200  per- 
<;ons  at  a  luncheon  In  the  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building.  Among  those  present  were 
over  100  Congressmen,  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  and  45  of  the  nation's  leading 
bu.sine.'-smen. 

The  bu.slness  leadership  advisory  council, 
appointed  by  Sargent  Shriver.  director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  was  In  quar- 
terly session.  These  business  leaders  advise 
Shriver  on  how  to  improve  the  poverty  pro- 
gram and  seek  to  enlLst  other  buslne.ss  men 
in  the  interests  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunitv. 

Graham  came  to  the  luncheon  after  a 
lengthv  visit  with  President  Lyndon  B  John- 
.lon  at  the  White  Hou.se.  He  was  on  his  way 
to  London  for  a  long-standing  engagement 
there 

Shriver  explained  that  Grah.im's  visit  had 
no  political  significance,  that  It  wa.s  an  "ac- 
cident" that  he  was  In  town  at  this  time, 
and  that  "he  Just  dropped  In  to  have  lunch 
with  us  " 

The  coincidence  was  that  the  evangelists 
visit  came  at  a  time  when  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  were  hold- 
ing he.arlngs  and  considering  renewal  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  (War  on  Pov- 
ertv ) 

Both  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  Shriver  had  been  under  heavy  attack  in 
recent  week.s  bv  Republicans  and  others  who 
want  to  make  ciianges  In  the  program. 

The   Immediate  occasion   of  the  luncheon 

was  the  showing  of  a  film  made  three  weelu 

earlier    during    a    Shrlver-Graham    tour    of 

poverty  areas  In  North  Carolina. 

Graham    was    outspoken    In    defense    of 
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Shriver  whom  he  described  as  one  of  the 
most  dedicated  men  In  America.  He  was 
equally  as  enthusiastic  about  the  War  on 
Poverty.  ^       _^ 

Proclaiming  that  the  War  on  Poverty 
should  not  be  bogged  down  In  partisan  poli- 
tics. Graham  said  that  this  is  a  national  need 
that  requires  the  action  of  government. 

He  said  that  there  was  a  time  when  individ- 
uals and  small  groups  could  deliver  them- 
Belves  from  poverty  conditions.  "But  this  is 
Impossible  now,"  he  said,  "and  only  by  gov- 
ernment action  can  we  win  the  poverty  war." 

When  the  War  on  Poverty  first  began,  he 
explained.  "I  was  against  it,  but  now  I  am 

lor  It." 

The  reason  for  his  conversion,  he  said,  was 
an  Intense  study  of  the  Bible  on  the  subject 
of  poverty  coupled  with  a  study  of  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Graham  read  Deuteronomy  15:7-11  to  the 
Congressman  and  businessmen.  This  Is  a 
passage  that  commands  care  for  the  poor  and 
needy.  There  are  175  more  passages  In  the 
Bible,  he  said,  that  teach  the  same  thing, 
making  anti-poverty  efforts  a  major  teaching 
of  the  Bible. 

Avowing  close  adherence  to  separation  of 
church  and  state,  the  Baptist  evangelist 
nevertheless  said  that  there  are  many  ways 
In  which  churches  and  government  can  and 
should  work  together  to  help  eliminate 
poverty. 

In  an  Interview  over  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System  (CBS)  television  following  the 
luncheon.  Graham  denied  that  his  appear- 
ance on  Capitol  Hill  was  politically  motivated 
and  that  he  was  not  there  by  design  to  save 
the  poverty  program. 

In  the  same  Interview  Shriver  was  asked 
If  he  thought  he  and  the  poverty  program 
would  survive  the  Republican  attack.  He  an- 
swered. "Yes." 

"What  makes  you  think  so?" 

"Votes,"  Shriver  answered. 

"Have  you  counted  them?" 

"Yes."  he  continued. 

"Do  you  think  that  Billy  Graham's  visit 
to  Washington  will  offset  the  recent  attack 
on  you  and  the  poverty  program  by  a  North 
Carolina  Congressman?".  Shriver  was  asked. 

"When  It  comes  to  a  choice  between  one 
Congressman  and  Billy  Graham,  I  will  take 
Billy  Graham,"  he  replied. 


would  seem  that  all  possible  measures 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  our  continu- 
ing unfavorable  balance-of-payments 
position  from  becoming  even  worse. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle entitled  "World  Bank  Plans  $150  Mil- 
lion Issue;  U.S.  Oflfering  Is  Slated  for 
■Week  of  August  21,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

World   Bank   Plans   $150   Million    Issue — 

U.S.    OrFEHiNG    Is    Slated    for    Week    of 

August  21 

New  York. — The  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  (World 
Bank)  said  It  will  offer  In  the  U.S.  $150  mil- 
lion of  bonds.  The  offering  Is  slated  for  the 
week  of  Aug.  21  and  Is  to  be  made  through 
underwriters  headed  by  First  Boston  Corp. 
and  Morgan  Stanley  &  Co. 

The  bonds  are  to  be  nonredeemable  for  10 
years;  Institutional  purchasers  may  order  the 
bonds  on  a  delayed-dellvery  basis. 

The  105-natlon  organization,  which  helps 
finance  investment  in  the  less-developed  na- 
tions, last  went  to  the  U.S.  bond  market 
March  14,  when  It  sold  $250  million  of  it%'7c 
bonds  in  a  negotiated  transaction. 


WORLD  BANK  PLANS  $150  MILLION 
BOND  ISSUE  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
1965,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  gave 
his  assurances  that  he  would  "examine 
all  factors,  including  the  effects  on  our 
own  balance  of  payments,"  before  ap- 
proving future  World  Bank  bond  issues. 

In  that  connection,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  an  article  published  In  yesterday's 
Wall  Street  Journal,  reporting  that  the 
International  Bank  of  Reconstruction 
and  Development — the  World  Bank— has 
announced  that  it  will  offer  $150  million 
of  bonds  in  the  U.S.  market. 

This  issuance  has  been  approved  de- 
spite the  fact  that,  according  to  figures 
released  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
In  June  of  this  year,  the  first  quarter 
balance  of  payments  measured  on  the 
ofBcial  reserve  transactions  basis  was  ad- 
verse by  about  $1,820  million,  seasonally 
adjusted.  This  compares  with  an  adverse 
figure  of  $20  million  for  the  previous 
quarter  and  $440  million  in  the  first 
quarter  last  year. 

With  mounting  offshore  military  ex- 
penditures, especially  those  incident  to 
our  Armed  Forces  in  Southeast  Asia,  it 


URBAN  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ACT  RECEIVES  WIDE  SUP- 
PORT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  July  12,  1967,  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  introduced  S.  2088.  the 
Urban  Employment  Opportunities  Act 
of  1968.  The  bill,  which  I  am  pleased  to 
have  cosponsored,  provides  incentives  to 
enable  private  enterprise  to  start  new 
industry  in  urban  ghettos. 

This  program  attacks  the  problem  of 
urban  poverty  at  its  roots.  Unemploy- 
ment in  the  slums  of  America  is  three 
times  the  national  average,  and  until  the 
imfortunate  victims  of  poverty  can  find 
jobs  all  the  government  relief  projects 
in  the  world  cannot  bring  these  people 
out  of  their  despair. 

Businessmen  are  understandably  hesi- 
tant to  locate  in  the  ghettos  if  they  feel 
they  can  make  a  higher  and  more  secure 
profit  elsewhere.  The  bill  attempts  to 
solve  this  dilemma  by  allowing  tax  cred- 
its, liberalized  dcrreciation  provisions, 
and  higher  deductions  for  wages — provi- 
sions designed  to  give  business  the  neces- 
sary incentives  to  hire  and  train  slum 
dwellers  and  to  locate  industry  in  the 
ghettos.  These  incentives  only  go  to  busi- 
nesses that  open  new  plants  in  the  ghet- 
tos and  hire  a  substantial  number  of 
ghetto  residents;  thus  they  would  not 
be  permitted  merely  to  transfer  workers 
and  remain  mider  the  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

The  Urban  Employment  Opportunities 
Act  will  pay  for  itself.  It  will  save  the 
taxpayers  money  in  two  ways:  First,  the 
Government  will  gain  new  revenue  from 
the  income  taxes  of  the  new  workers 
and  through  the  other  tax  revenue  that 
will  come  because  of  the  increased  pros- 
perity of  the  area;  and  second,  the  poor 
who  will  be  employed  because  of  this  act 
will  be  taken  off  the  relief  rolls. 

Evidence  of  the  bill's  excellence  is  the 
wide  support  that  S.  2088  has  received 
from    different    quarters.    The    Dallas 


Morning  News,  a  newspaper  which  is 
often  hesitant  to  support  new  proposals 
of  Federal  assistance,  in  an  editorial  on 
July  14  came  out  in  support  of  the  co- 
operation between  Government  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  this  program,  with 
special  praise  for  the  profit  motive  em- 
bodied in  the  bill.  The  News  is  one  of 
many  newspapers  supporting  this  bill  be- 
cause it  is  the  most  practical  method  of 
alleviating  the  ever-growing  problem  of 
the  urban  ghetto. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Dal- 
las Morning  News  editorial  of  July  14 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Recruit  the  Experts 
Robert  Kennedy  has  proposed  that  the 
"great  armies"  of  private  enterprise  be  en- 
listed to  build  Job-creating  industries  in 
ghetto  areas.  As  an  enlistment  Incentive,  the 
senator  would  allow  a  tax  break  to  those 
businessmen  willing  to  locate  In  these  areas 
and  to  train  and  hire  the  ghetto  Inhabitants. 
Though  this  approach  to  the  war  against 
poverty  has  been  opposed  by  the  administra- 
tion and  organized  labor.  It  la  a  promising 
alternative  to  present  methods  used  by  gov- 
ernment. The  private  enterprise-Incentive 
method  realistically  faces  up  to  some  home 
truths  about  the  American  economy. 

First,  the  American  war  against  poverty  Is 
not  new,  but  has  been  going  on  since  the  first 
settlers  arrived  in  this  country,  ready  and 
willing  to  work  to  Improve  their  own  stand- 
ard of  living.  In  fighting  their  personal  war 
against  poverty,  generations  of  Americans 
have  raised  themselves  and  their  families — 
and  their  country — to  the  highest  level  of 
national  prosperity  ever  seen.  From  the 
beginning  this  successful  war  against  poverty 
has  been  fought  primarily  by  private  en- 
terprise. 

Today,  despite  the  massive  role  of  govern- 
ment In  the  economy,  private  enterprise  re- 
mains the  source  of  the  people's  prosperity 
and  government's. 

Businessmen,  seeking  a  profit,  have  brought 
more  economic  benefits  to  their  fellow  citi- 
zens than  all  the  altruistic  government  wel- 
fare plans  combined.  On  the  record,  private 
enterprise  has  been  far  more  successful  at 
fighting  poverty  than  any  government. 

Second,  the  main  motive  of  free  enter- 
prise, as  of  most  human  endeavor,  has  been 
based  on  intelligent  self-interest.  Given  an 
incentive  to  Improve  the  lot  of  ourselves 
and  our  loved  ones,  we  work  harder  and 
more  effectively,  whether  we  work  as  execu- 
tives or  production  workers. 

Businessmen  who  are  willing  to  locate 
their  plants  and  businesses  In  ghetto  areas 
face  some  special  problems  and  disadvan- 
tages. Allowing  them  to  keep  a  larger  share 
of  what  they  would  otherwise  pay  out  In 
taxes  would  help  to  balance  those  disadvan- 
tages in  the  decision  process  of  hardheaded 
businessmen,  providing  private  Incentive  for 
doing  a  public  good. 

Business  Is  the  world's  greatest  poverty 
fighter;  but,  unlike  government,  it  cannot 
survive  on  a  diet  of  deficits.  Though  busi- 
nessmen are  as  humane  as  bureaucrats,  few 
see  a  service  to  humanity  in  selflessly  going 
bankrupt. 

Bluntly  put,  the  quickest  and  best  way  to 
eliminate  ghetto  poverty  is  to  allow  free  en- 
terprise to  make  a  profit  In  doing  a  job.  This 
approach  would  benefit  not  only  the  busi- 
nesses, but  the  ghetto  Inhabitants  who  get 
Jobs  and  the  opportunity  to  work  their  way 
up  and  out  of  the  slums  by  their  own  efforts. 
True,  this  doesn't  ring  with  the  noble  and 
selfless  phrases  of  pubUc  welfare  plans.  But 
our  experience  of  the  past  three  decades 
raises  a  question:   Do  we  want  an  antipov- 
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erty  program  that  Bounds  noble  In  theory  or 
do  we  prefer  one  that  works  In  helping 
people  eacape  rrom  poverty  ? 


DR. 


BILLY      GRAHAM      ENDORSES 
WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr  President,  recently 
an  outstanding  spiritual  leader  came  to 
Washington  to  announce  to  all  that  he 
is  now  a  convert  in  support  of  the  war 
on  poverty— and  that  we  all  have  a 
moral  and  spiritual  responsibility  as  a 
people  to  attack  this  poverty  problem 
with  even  greater  vigor  than  we  have 
thus  far.  The  man  who  came  is  Dr  Billy 
Orah&m. 

Dr  Graham,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  world 
leader  In  attempting  to  show  us  our 
moral  responsibilities  in  life.  He  is  re- 
spected throughout  our  Nation  as  well 
as  nations  throughout  the  world.  I 
think  it  is  quite  significant  that  a  man 
of  his  stature  would  come  to  Washing- 
ton to  endorse  the  poverty  program.  He 
made  a  speech  In  which  he  pointed  out 
that  for  17  years  in  his  career,  leaders 
of  our  country.  Senators,  Representa- 
tives. Cabinet  officials,  and  even  Presi- 
dents have  urged  him  to  come  forward 
to  endorse  a  program.  But  he  never  has 
until  now 

His  reason  for  coming  to  Wa.^hin','- 
ton  for  the  .support  of  a  procram  for  the 
first  time  is  simply  that  he  sincerely 
believes  that  the  poverty  problem  is  in- 
deed a  moral  question.  It  is  a  question 
of  whether  v.e  will  meet  our  responsibil- 
ity in  providing  for  our  poor  an  oppjr- 
tunity  to  help  themselves.  Or  Graham 
reveals  that  he  has  spent  a  c.msideraole 
amount  of  time  re"f»a-ch»n<T  the  Bibl',- 
from  Genesis  to  Revelation  and  he  nr.A--, 
that  It  Is  one  of  our  greatest  teachirr:3 
of  the  responsibility  that  we,  as  a  peo- 
ple, have  to  the  poor  in  our  society. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent,  editorial  pub- 
lished In  the  Pryor.  Okla  .  Times,  com- 
ments well  and  favorably  on  Dr.  Gra- 
ham's Interest  in  the  continuation  of 
OEO's  programs.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

BnXT  Graham  Speaks  on  Poverty 
Last  week  Dr  Bi:iy  Grah.im  of  North  Caro- 
lina met  with  a  gro-.ip  of  Congrcsslon.^I  ".ead- 
er»  and  made  a  short  talk  Which  were  ;i> 
■erted  Into  the  Con^r<»sslona!  Record  and.  we 
think,  deserve  coclderatlon; 

I  began  to  study  a  few  months  ago.  the 
subject  of  poverty  U\  the  Bible  .\nd  I  went 
through  the  entire  Bible  from  Genesis  to 
Revelation,  and  I  got  every  passage  In  the 
Bible  that  h.id  to  do  with  our  responsibility 
to  the  poor  And  I  was  absolutely  bowled 
over.  I  had  never  studied  It,  to  my  shame. 
And  I  found  that  It's  one  of  the  gre.itest 
teaching  In  the  scriptures  That  we  ha.e  a 
responsibility  as  a  church  as  a  society,  as 
people  to  the  poor  in  jur  are;^ 

••If  there  be  laws — this  Is  one— the  laws 
of  Ood  was  laying  down  not  only  for  Israel 
but  for  any  nation  and  here'^  one  pu-isage 
from  Deuteronomy  that  Moses  .said  If  therp 
be  among  you  a  poor  man  who  Is  one  of 
thy  brethred  within  any  of  thy  gates  in 
thy  land  which  the  Lord  thv  God  glveth  thee. 
thy  shall  not  harden  thy  heart  nor  shut  thine 
h&nd  from  thy  poor  brother  Thou  shiilt 
surely  give  unto  him.  and  thine  heart  shall 
not  be  grieved. 


•  In  other  words,  you're  not  going  to  lose 
by  giving  when  "Thou  glvest  unto  him  be- 
cause for  this  thing  the  Lord  thy  God  shall 
bless  thee  In  all  thy  affairs  and  all  that 
thou  puttest  thy  hands  to.  For  the  poor  shaU 
never  cease  out  of  the  land." 

•Now  this  Is  what  Christ  said  He  said, 
the  poor  you're  going  to  have  with  you  all 
the  time.  He  didn't  commend  It  He  said. 
You're  going  to  have  them  and  you  ought 
to  do  something  about  it  •Therefore.  I 
command  tliee^  .  this  Is  a  command  from 
Ood  sav'.ng  •Thou  shall  open  thine  hand  wide 
unto  thy  brother,  to  the  poor  and  to  thy 
needy  in  the  land."  I  have  175  scriptures 
Just  like  that  from  the  scriptures  And 
they're  not  taken  out  of  cc^ntcxt  either 
.  ,  .  "Now.  I  go  from  city  to  city  and  I 
don't  have  to  tell  you  we've  got  a  time 
bomb  In  our  cities,  getting  ready  to  go  off  and 
It's  going  off  And  I  think  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility Now  I  know  that  when  they  st.irted 
this  (poverty  program',  I  was  somewhat 
a5alnst  It  because  of  all  the  mlst.ikcs  that 
were  made  and  because  of  all  I  re  id  about 
the  Job  Corps  camp  up  In  New  Jersey  I  got 
off  on  the  wrong  foot  on  this  and  I  was 
critical, 

"I  am  a  convert.  I  believe  that  a  lou  of 
these  problems  have  been  Ironed  out  and  I 
believe  we  have  a  mor;il  and  spiritual  re- 
sponsibility as  a  people  to  attack  this  prob- 
lem with  even  greater  vigor  than  we  have 
thus  far  And  if  we  don^t,  I  think  weTe  going 
to  pay  for  It  spiritually,  morally  and  In  every 
phase  of  our  society 

••And  one  of  the  things  that  Impressed  me 
about  what  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity is  doing — this  Is  not  a  giveaway  pro- 
gram— I  th'jusjht  It  was  until  I  beean  to  look 
Into  It  and  study  it  a  little  bit  It's  making 
people  help  thom.selves.  It's  giving  them  an 
opportunity,  it's  retraining, 

•I  visited  the  Job  Corps  camps  and  went 
to  some  of  these  places  and  I've  seen  what 
they're  doing  with  some  of  these  young 
people  A  lot  of  people  say.  'well.  Ifs  only 
for  the  Negroes  '  Seventy-five  percent  of  them 
.are  white  And  they  said  Ifs  for  other  groups, 
but  It's  for  all  Americans 

",  .  .  I've  never  come  up  here  (Washing- 
ton) In  17  years  of  cr.mg  up  and  down  the 
country  preaching  and  testified  or  spoken 
for  .anything  like  rhls  before,  and  the  re.\son 
I'm  doln^  It  is  not  because  of  my  frlend.ship 
with  Sargent  Shrlver.  Its  bec.iuse  I  believe 
It  It's  not  because  of  any  friendship  for  the 
Pre.=  !dent  He's  asked  me  to  serve  on,  I  guess. 
a  do/pn  different  things  and  I've  said  'no', 
Bec;iuse  I  felt  I  didn't  want  to  get  Involved 
in  anything  that  could  be  considered  partisan 
politics  ,1  don't  think  the  poverty  pro- 
gram ought  to  be  Involved  In  politics.  I  don't 
thlni  we  ought  to  make  a  political  football 
out  of  It 

•'.  .  We  were  delighted  to  have  (Shrlver) 
down  there  (North  Carolina)  and  one  of  the 
things  that  I  appreciated  was  when  we  went 
b.ick  into  those  mountain  coves,  miles  from 
anywhere.  I  wondered,  how.  how  can  Sargent 
Shrlver.  the  brother-in-law  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, a  man  thafs  known  for  afHuency.  how 
can  he  communicate  with  these  people? 

•He  communicated  He  knew  how  to  talk 
their  language  and  get  right  down  with  them 
And  I  appreciate  that.  And  so  today.  I've 
rotne  up  here  to  say  'God  Bless  you  Sargent 
Shrlver  and  God  bless  all  those  associated 
with  you  '  " 


CAN    WE    AFFORD    TO    ECONOMIZE 
WITH  OUR  HEAI.TH? 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President, 
even  in  a  country  as  blessed  and  opulent 
as  ours,  it  is  significant  that  our  major 
resource  is  ."^till  the  American  people. 
And  yet  in  compan.son  to  the  expenditure 
on  conservation  of  our  other  natural  re- 


sources, the  expenditure  on  medical  re- 
search and  development  Is  meager.  The 
United  States  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  the  leading  country  In  regard  to  med- 
ical research  and  development.  Through 
its  programs  a  great  deal  has  been  ac- 
complished: many  diseases  have  been 
completely  eradicated  and  many  others 
controlled.  But  even  with  these  great  ad- 
vances much  remains  to  be  done.  An- 
nually thousands  of  productive  man- 
hours  are  lost,  many  exceptional  and 
potentially  exceptional  Americans  lose 
their  lives,  and  all  to  disease.  These  losses 
are  tragic,  not  only  from  a  humanitarian 
view  but  also  from  a  national  economic 
outlook,  as  many  productive  workers  are 
reduced  to  a  state  of  dependency.  Yet 
even  today  medical  research  is  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  total  research  expendi- 
tures. 

Dr.  Michael  De  Bakey,  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Heart 
Disease.  Cancer,  and  Stroke,  and  one  of 
the  world's  eminent  heart  surgeons, 
points  out  the  ureat  potentialities  and 
problems  of  medical  research  and  de- 
velopment in  un  excellent  article  pub- 
lished in  Medical  World  for  June  2,  1967. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Dr.  De  Bakey's  article  illustrates  the 
importance  of  Wedne.sday"s  Senate  ap- 
proval of  $1.2.=) '2. 22.0, 000  for  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  This  Is  an  increase 
of  $129,063,000  over  the  fiscal  year  1967 
appropriation. 

'There  biinu  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosp, 
as  follows: 

Ca.v  We  Afford  To  Economize  With  Ot:« 
Health' 
I  By  Dr.  Michael  E.  De  Bakey) 
The  wealtlilest  nation  In  the  history  of  the 
world.  America  has  still  not  heeded  Thomas 
Jefferson's  admonition  of  almost  two  hundred 
years  ago.  "An  attention  to  health."  he  said, 
"should  tiike  the  place  of  every  other  object." 
During  the  past  half  century,  life  e.xpect- 
ancy  of  Americans  has  been  extended  from 
about  50  years  to  slightly  more  than  70  years, 
primarily  as  a  result  of  the  scientific  con- 
quest of  major  Infectious  diseases  that  were 
previously  fatal.  In  cardiovascular  disease, 
more  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past 
15  years  than  In  all  recorded  history.  Effec- 
tive drugs  have  reduced  the  death  rate  from 
high  blood  pressure  by  ,50':  In  the  past  dec- 
ade In  cancer,  researchers  have  made  tre- 
mendous strides.  In  psychiatry,  advances 
have  been  revolutionary. 

All  these  and  other  near-miracles  can  be 
traced  directly  and  exclusively  to  medical  re- 
search, supported  primarily  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  He-alth.  No  other  comparable  ex- 
penditure of  funds  has  yielded  higher  divi- 
dends In  human  happiness,  productivity,  and 
longevity. 

But  can  we  be  satisfied  with  a  Job  only 
started,  when  there  Is  so  much  more  to  be 
done?  We  have  still  not  uncovered  some  very 
basic  questions  about  the  human  body.  We 
still  do  not  know,  for  example,  why  the  heart 
beats,  why  blood  clots,  why  some  cells  prow 
wild,  or  why  some  babies  are  born  deformed. 
We  do  not  even  understand  fully  the  mecha- 
nism of  pain  relief  by  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  widely  used  drugs — aspirin. 

A  recent  jost-cffectlveness  analysis  of  ex- 
penditures for  the  medical  sciences  projected 
remarkable  savings  that  would  accrue  If 
funds  for  medical  diagnosis  and  research 
were  Increased  In  arthritis,  for  example,  an 
expenditure    ^-.f    less    than   $200    per    person 
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would  extend  by  five  years  the  Income-pro- 
ducing lives  of  13  million  patients.  The  total 
national  saving  would  $1.5  billion,  for  a 
benefit/cost  ratio  of  38  to  1:  that  Is.  for 
every  dollar  Invested  in  Improved  diagnosis 
and  control.  $38  would  accrue  to  our  na- 
tional economy. 

Where  can  you  find  a  better  investment 
than  this?  In  cancer  of  the  uterus,  one  of 
the  most  common  and  most  often  fatal 
forms  of  this  malignant  disease,  an  Invest- 
ment of  $119  million  for  early  detection 
would  prevent  34.000  deaths;  for  every  dol- 
lar spent.  $9  would  accrue  to  the  economy. 
The  list  could  be  extended  indefinitely,  to 
Include  elimination  or  minimization  of 
venereal  disease,  automobile  accidents,  and 
other  health  hazards. 

But  reducing  our  appeal  to  the  cold  fig- 
ures of  benefit  cost  ratios  Is  alien  to  my 
philosophy  as  a  physician.  Prom  a  humani- 
tarian standpoint,  the  physician  wants  to 
give  every  human  being  a  fair  chance  to 
survive,  and  therefore  to  provide  every  pa- 
tient with  the  maximum  health  benefits 
possible  by  current  skills  and  knowledge. 
What  I  am  saying  is.  can  we  put  a  price 
tag  on  human  life?  What  price  should  we 
assign  to  a  drug  that  will  arrest  leukemia 
or  prevent  blindness  In  a  child,  or  to  an  op- 
eration that  will  restore  an  Invalid  from 
heart  disease  to  a  normal,  useful  life?  From 
a  purely  mercenary  standpoint.  It  behooves 
us  to  remove  as  much  of  our  population  as 
possible  from  the  ranks  of  the  disabled  and 
handicapped,  where  they  constitute  a  tax 
burden,  and  place  them  among  the  produc- 
tive and  employable,  where  they  contribute 
as  taxpayers.  But  from  a  humanitarian 
standpoint,  it  Is  Incumbent  upon  each  of 
us  to  do  everything  we  can  to  help  every 
human  being  fulfill  his  potential,  make  a 
contribution  to  the  world,  and  lead  as  com- 
fortable, healthful,  and  happy  a  life  as  our 
skills  and  Icnowledge  will  permit. 

Uninformed  and  prejudiced  critics  fre- 
quently quote  the  percentage  increase  in 
federal  support  tor  medical  research  In  this 
country  as  Justilication  for  questioning  cur- 
rent expenditures.  Such  statistics  are  mis- 
leading, m  view  of  the  fact  that  federal 
support  for  medical  research  was  almost 
nonexistent  before  World  War  11  and  that 
any  increase  would  thus  seem  deceptively 
great. 

Not  until  1942  did  expenditures  on  all  sci- 
ence reach  $1  billion.  The  truth  Is  that  orUy 
about  3'~r  of  the  gross  national  product  will 
be  spent  on  all  forms  of  research  and  de- 
velopment this  year,  and  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  this  (10%)  to  protect  and  maintain 
the  health  of  the  American  people.  Two 
thirds  of  the  national  expenditures  will  come 
from  the  federal  government. 

Prom  1950  to  1965,  total  expenditures 
(government.  Industry,  private)  for  medical 
research  rose  only  from  5.6%  ($160  mlUlon) 
to  8,8%  ($1.85  billion)  of  all  research  and 
development.  Furthermore,  the  fact  cannot 
be  ignored  that  as  medical  knowledge  ex- 
pands, effective  health  care  becomes  more 
complex  and  more  costly.  Nor  can  the  fact 
be  Ignored  that  Improved  health  services 
prompt  even  greater  expectations  from  the 
people.  Meeting  these  expectations  costs 
money. 

The  further  truth  Is  that  one  half  of  all  re- 
search grant  applications  to  the  National 
Institute  of  Health  are  rejected  by  members 
of  the  reviewing  advisory  councils  and  study 
sections.  .'Vnd  many  of  those  that  are  scien- 
tifically approved  and  recommended  to  the 
Surgeon  General  are  never  activated  because 
of  Insufficient  appropriations  for  medical 
research. 

V/ho  knows  if  one  of  the  Inactivated  re- 
search applications  might  not  lead  to  a  cure 
for  cancer  or  some  other  disease?  Like  the 
risk  of  incarcerating  or  executing  an  Inno- 
cent man.  the  risk  of  bypassing  a  worthy  re- 
search project  is  too  great  for  otir  society 
to  afford. 


Medical  research,  too,  receives  an  Insuffi- 
cient fraction  of  the  total  cost  of  health  to 
the  nation.  Of  the  $2  billion  spent  on  medical 
R&D  In  1966,  the  federal  government  spent 
$1.3  billion,  or  64%.  But  this  was  still  only 
3%  of  the  total  cost  of  health. 

The  ratio  of  R&D  to  net  sales  In  certain 
Industries  can  be  used  for  a  rough  compari- 
son. In  1965,  R&D  was  8%  of  sales  In  the  eth- 
ical drug  Industry,  9%  in  electrical  equip- 
ment and  communication,  28%  In  aircraft 
and  missiles.  In  the  "health  Industry"  as  a 
whole  that  year.  R&D  was  only  4.5%  of  the 
total  expenditure. 

How  can  we  claim  leadership  In  health  or 
criticize  governmental  expenditures  for  this 
purpose  when  15  million  Americans  still  suf- 
fer from  rheumatic  and  arthritic  diseases,  10 
million  from  neurologic  disorder,  and  nearly 
a  million  from  cancer?  If  present  rates  con- 
tinue, cancer  will  strike  approximately  49 
million  Americans  alive  today. 

Because  of  our  double  standard  of  medical 
care  and  the  exorbitant  costs  to  paying  pa- 
tients, physicians  are  usually  consulted  only 
for  acute  Illnesses  for  which  Immediate  re- 
lief Is  desired.  However,  a  national  health 
survey  of  people  In  the  labor  force  during  the 
year  ending  J\ine  1962,  Indicated  that  62% 
had  one  or  more  chronic  conditions.  More 
than  half!  Is  this  good  health? 

In  my  opinion,  the  only  conclusion  per- 
mitted is  that  any  appropriation  short  of  an 
all-out  attack  on  disease  and  disability  is 
far  too  modest.  Even  without  further  ex- 
pansion of  knowledge  or  technology,  but  with 
full  application  of  current  skills  and  knowl- 
edge, about  half  of  those  who  now  develop 
cancer  could  be  saved— about  235,000  lives 
per  year.  ^    ^ 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  can  afford 
to  spend  the  money  to  accomplish  this  end, 
but  whether  we  can  afford  not  to. 


HONORS  TO  THE  MAYOR  OF  PITTS- 
BURGH AND  THE  MAYOR  OF 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  note  the  recent  elec- 
tions of  James  Barr.  mayor  of  Pitts- 
burgh, to  the  presidency  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Mayors,  and  of  James 
Tate,  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  to  the  pres- 
idency of  the  National  League  of  Cities. 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  and  to  the  cities  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  Philadelphia  that  these  two 
gentlemen  have  been  chosen,  in  a  time 
of  unprecedented  urban  crisis  in  our 
country,  to  head  these  two  important  na- 
tional organizations.  It  is  a  much  de- 
served tribute,  as  well,  to  Joe  Barr  and 
Jim  Tate,  who  have  shown  exceptional 
foresight  and  imagination  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  redevelopment  of  their 
cities 

I  am  confident  that  Mayor  Barr  and 
Mayor  Tate  will  bring  to  their  new  re- 
sponsibilities the  bold  and  challenging 
leadership  which  has  distinguished  their 
service  to  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia. 
Their  elections  augur  well  for  a  mean- 
ingful and  constructive  dialog  among 
the  leaders  of  our  cities  and  for  a  re- 
newed and  more  effective  assault  on  the 
urban  problems  so  critical  to  the  well- 
being  of  country. 


TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
DOWNTOWN  AIR  PARK,  OKLA- 
HOMA CITY 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  Hon. 
Alan  S.  Boyd,  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, recently  spoke  in  Oklahoma  City 


on  the  occasion  of  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  Downtown  Air  Park  there.  He  de- 
livered an  excellent  and  useful  address 
and  in  the  process  gave  some  much- 
deserved  recognition  to  my  distinguished 
senior  colleague  [Mr.  Monroney]. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress by  Secretary  Boyd  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Alan  S.  Boyd, 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  on  the  Oc- 
casion or  "Alan  Boyd  Day"  in  Oklahoma 

AND  THE  20th  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  DOWN- 
TOWN AIRPARK,  AT  THE  DOWNTOWN  AIR- 
PARK, OKLAHOMA  City,  Okla.,  Thursday, 
June  29,  1967 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  today  In  a  city 
that  ranks.  In  so  many  respects,  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  In  America. 

It  Is.  for  one  thing,  the  home  of  Senator 
Mike  Monroney— and  there  Just  Isn't  a  more 
able  and  effective  advocate  of  aviation  prog- 
ress or  of  the  Interests  of  his  home  state  and 
his  country.  ^  _,    , 

As  you  know,  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration, which  is  the  largest  unit  within  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  has  been 
charged  by  Congress  with  the  responsibility 
for  air  safety.  I  know  of  no  Senator  or  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  Is  more  responsible  for 
the  great  air  safety  record  we  have  had  in 
the  last,  decade  than  Mike  Monroney.  I  know 
he  will  continue  to  advocate  the  reforms  and 
the  dollars  that  will  make  air  travel  even 
safer  In  the  future.  The  FAA  also  Is  respon- 
sible for  airport  construction.  There  are  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  communities  in  the  United 
States  that  can  thank  Mike  Monroney  that 
they  now  enjoy  either  scheduled  airline  serv- 
ice where  they  did  not  have  it  before  or  enjoy 
a  far  better  scheduled  service  because  of  the 
great  support  that  this  senator  has  given  to 
the  airport  construction  program. 

Mike's  interest  in  progress  hasn't  stopped 
vrtth  aviation.  For  twenty  years,  he  has  been 
a  champion  of  efforts  to  strengthen  the  voice 
of  the  people  in  their  government  through 
Congress.  This  year,  that  effort  Is  producing 
a  new  program  of  computer  research  that 
will  give  Congress  faster  access  to  the  facts 
they  need  to  make  Judgments  on  what  gov- 
ernment must  do  and  how  well  it  Is  doing  It. 
He  Is  leading  the  campaign  to  take  post- 
masters out  of  politics  ai.d  to  put  the  Post 
Office  on  a  sound,  businesslike  footing. 

This  la  a  great  Senator  and  a  good  friend 
of  mine  and  this  country. 

I  understand  that  Oklahoma  City  spreads 
out  over  more  square  miles  of  land  than 
any  other  city  in  the  country.  Having  Just 
come  from  one  of  the  more  cramped  and 
crowded  corners  of  the  nation— the  so-called 
Northeast  Corridor  that  runs  from  Boston  to 
Richmond-  I  can't  tell  you  how  good  it  feels 
to  enjoy  all  the  breathing  space,  the  elbow 
room— and  the  generous  hospitality — that 
you  offer. 

I  would  not  be  surprised  to  find  out  that 
you've  carved  out  for  yourselves— on  a  pro- 
portional basis— more  fqunrs  miles  of  air 
than  anv  other  city  In  the  country.  You 
have,  besides  this  Airpark,  three  municipal 
airports.  You  house  the  Aeronautical  Center 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration.  You 
make  airplanes  and  airplane  parts.  You  offer 
a  variety  of  excellent  aviation  services. 
Nearby  Tinker  Air  Force  Base  couldn't  ask 
for  a  better  neighbor.  And  an  out-of-stater 
and  Federal  bureaucrat  like  myself  couldn't 
ask  for  a  better  host. 

I  much  appreciate  your  considerable  kind- 
ness m  giving  me  a  "Day."  but  I  have  at  least 
one  lingering  doubt.  Most  "Days"  I've  heard 
about  have  been  held  for  some  illustrious 
athlete  or  other  whose  day  Is  almost,  If  not 
already,    done.    I'm    afalrd    I'm    neither    so 
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lUustrloua  or  30  old — and  In  recent  years  I 
haven't   had   much   time   for  athletics. 

A«  a  matter  of  fact,  let's  explore  my  •day." 

The  ed:tor  of  one  of  the  country  s  leadmg 
transportation  magazines  recently  spent 
some  time  reviewing  the  records  on  trans- 
portation of  the  last  five  presidents  of  the 
United  States.  And  this  is  what  he  found: 

President  Johnson,  he  wrote,  "haa  made 
more  public  utterances -and  more  incisive 
and  analytical  ones-  about  transportation 
than  any  other  president  of  this  nation 

The  President  h,is  not  only  said  more,  he 
has  done  more  And  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Is  Just  one  result  of  hla  con- 
cern that  we  respond  to  the  challenge  of 
growth  and  mobility  with  "new  InsMtutlons, 
new  programs  of  research,  new  efTorts  to 
make  our  vehicles  safe  as  well  as  swift." 

That  Is  why — for  the  first  time  In  its  his- 
tory— the  United  States  is  niakln.?  a  coordi- 
nated effort  to  maintain  its  total  system  of 
transportation  as  the  best  in  the  world 

And  that  Is  why  I  am  here  today. 

I  Join  you  In  honoring  the  Industry  and 
Imagination  that  not  only  built  this  Air- 
park when  Its  chances  of  survival  seemed 
allm,  but  stayed  with  it  year  after  year  and 
have  msule  It,  on  this  the  threshold  of  its 
twentieth  anniversary,  a  strong  and  stable 
enterprise. 

That  basically.  Is  the  story  of  this  Airpark — 
a  story  which  Mr  Amis  has  so  concisely  and 
cogently  recounted.  But  it  Is  not  the  whole 
story.  For  this  Airpark  Is  an  outstanding — 
but  not  Isolated — example  of  the  great  role 
that  private  investment  and  private  effort 
are  playing  In  the  continued  growth  of  Amer- 
ican aviation. 

At  the  end  of  last  year  the  nation  had 
9.673  airports.  Over  three-fifths  of  these  were 
privately  owned 

Last  year  the  300  airports  with  PAA  traffic 
towers  handled  a  ttital  of  about  forty-hve 
million  operations — a  19  percent  increase  over 
1965.  These  are  Impressive  figures.  Par  more 
Impreeslve  Is  the  fact  that  general  a^-latlon 
aircraft  accounted  for  75  percent  of  these 
operations — and  that  total  general  aviation 
operations  at  these  fields  grew  by  27  percent 
over  the  year  before 

And  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  that 
general  aviation  wi'.t  exhibit  this  same  kind 
of  growth  In  the  decade  ahead  Today,  we 
have  about  100.000  general  aviation  aircraft. 
Our  current  estimate  Is  that  ten  years  from 
now  we  will  have  180.000  of  these  aircraft — 
and  that  8.000  of  them  win  be  turbine-pow- 
ered. But  Judging  by  the  way  we  have  to 
keep  revising  our  forecasts  upwards — so  great 
has  been  our  aviation  growth — the  actual 
flgtirea  may  very  well  be  far  higher  than 
these. 

These  figures  make  one  simple  and  Impor- 
tant point:  private  flying  and  private  avia- 
tion Investment  will  continue  to  occupy  a 
prominent  place — indeed,  a  more  and  more 
prominent  place — in  our  aviation  picture 

And  that  Is  the  way  we  want  It.  But.  at 
the  same  time,  we  cannot  forget  that  gen- 
eral aviation  does  not  account  for  the  whole 
aviation  picture — which  includes  our  fleet  of 
great  commercial  airliners,  the  great  cities 
and  the  vast  public  they  serve,  and  the  ex- 
tensive facilities  they  require  to  accommodate 
them  as  well  as  the  people  and  products  they 
carry. 

In  our  large  metropolitan  areas,  airport 
congestion  has  become  a  serious — sometimes 
an  acute — problem.  Crowded  airports,  run- 
ways, alrlanes.  access  and  exit  routes — these 
mean  delay,  often  Intolerable  delay,  for  pas- 
sengers and  products,  and  greater  danger  for 
pilots  and  passengers 

Already,  the  so-called  "stretched"  Jets  are 
entering  the  alrlanes  In  a  few  years,  the 
"Jumbo"  Jets  will  Join  our  commercial  fleet. 
And  In  eight  years  the  Supiersonlc  Transport 
will  begin  service. 

So  It  doesn't  take  an  expert  to  under- 
stand that  we  will  have  our  hands  full  over 


the  next  ten  years — even  It  we  try  to  do 
nothing  more  than  to  keep  things  from  get- 
ting worse  And  I'm  sure  there  Isn't  one  of 
who  wouldn't  Insl.^t  that  we  do  a  lot  more 
than  that. 

Sometimes,  when  we  talk  about  the  poten- 
tial for  aviation  growth,  we  like  to  say  the 
sky  Is  the  limit.  But  the  sky  Is  not  the  limit. 
The  ground  Is. 

The  human  world  may  seem  small  and  In- 
significant from  an  altitude  of,  say.  20.000 
feet,  but  It  Is  the  people  below — their  de- 
-slres  and  needs,  their  cities  and  communi- 
ties—  that  air  travel.  like  any  other  form  of 
transportation,  serves  Air  flights  begin  and 
end  on  the  ground  —  and  their  main  purpose 
l.i  to  move  people  and  products  more  swift- 
ly than  any  other  means  from  one  point  on 
the  ground  to  another. 

I  emphasize  this  obvious  point  because  I 
think  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  overlook 
or  Ignore  It — as  sometimes  we  have  In  the 
past. 

We  can  no  longer  become  so  absorbed  by 
the  awesome  .aircraft  we  build  that  we  for- 
get to  build  the  airports  that  must  accom- 
modate them  and  the  people  and  the  prod- 
ucts they  Carry 

And  when  we  build  airports  wc  can  no 
longer  afford  to  get  so  involved  In  trying  to 
accommodate  the  planes  that  we  forgot  that 
airports,  like  planes  and  roads  and  houses, 
are  mainly  supposed  to  accommod,ite  peo- 
ple— people  who  need  adequate  access  roads 
that  win  take  them  to  and  from  the  airport 
without  undue  delay,  and  who  need  nothing 
less  than  a  home  Incessantly  serenaded  by  the 
sound  of  aircraft  overhead 

I  do  not  mean,  for  a  second,  to  diminish 
the  truly  phenomenal  accomplishments  we 
have  made  In  aviation  over  recent  years  They 
have  earned  us  the  envy  and  admiration  of 
the  world 

But  in  the  years  ahead  our  margin  for 
error  will  be  far  less,  and  the  price  of  failure 
far  greater  than  In  the  past. 

The  basic  pattern  of  air  travel  will  not 
radically  alter  Our  large  urban  areas  will 
grow  larger,  and  the  volume  of  air  traffic  be- 
tween these  areas  will  grow  greater  and  more 
complex.  That  means  It  l.i  going  to  be  more 
and  more  difficult,  and  more  and  more  im- 
portant, to  provide  adequate  ground  facili- 
ties 

No  ground  facilities  will  be  adequate  that 
Ignore  the  needs  of  the  people  and  communi- 
ties they  serve. 

One  of  our  biggest  needs  In  the  decade 
ahead  will  be  for  more  and  better  nlrport-s 
to  handle  the  large  growth  we  expect  In 
generil  iviatlon  Undoubtedly  In  some  of  our 
major  urban  areas  Federal  funds  will  be  re- 
quired to  help  build  some  of  these  .airports. 

But  I  very  much  hope  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  these  airports  will  be  the  product 
of  the  same  kind  of  private  enterprise  In  the 
public  Interest  that  has  made  this  Airpark 
possible 

In  aviation  as  In  all  other  forms  of  trans- 
portation, a  major  part  of  my  Job  l.s  to  en- 
courage private  effort  and  private  Initiative 
In  meeting  the  nation's  needs  I  Intend  to  do 
so  evervwhere  and  anywhere  I  can. 

In  the  meantime.  I  Join  with  you  In  cele- 
brating the  Twentieth  .\nnlversary  of  this 
Downtown  .'Vlrpark  — to  the  vision  and  the 
courage  that  started  It.  sustained  It.  and 
made  It  succeed. 


OUR   POLITICAL   INTERVENTION  IN 
THE  CONGO 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  dL-^patch  by  the  U.S  Giovernment 
of  three  C-130  tran.sport  plane.s  to  the 
Congo  was  not  .so  much  a  prelude  to 
what  might  have  become  a  new  military 
Intervention,  as  an  indication  of  the  step.s 
our  Government  is  willing  to  take  to  pro- 


tect our  already  massive  involvement  In 
the  internal  politics  of  that  nation. 

Our  political  intervention  has  in- 
ci  eased  over  the  years,  and  while  the 
covert  activities  of  our  officials  have  been 
sharply  reduced,  our  Embassy  still  main- 
tains a  most  intimate  relationship  with 
the  rulers  of  the  National  Government. 
This  has  contributed  to  difficulties  en- 
cauntered  by  our  past  two  Ambassadors, 
both  of  whom  left  the  country  in  a  less 
than  cordial  atmosphere.  Our  political 
interests  far  surpass  any  strategic  or 
commercial  value  we  might  place  in  that 
country,  and  recent  developments  might 
find  u.^  in  a  position  of  defending  politi- 
cal commitments  which  do  not  neces- 
sarily relate  to  our  national  security. 

An  article  written  by  Henry  Tanner 
and  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  August  3.  1967.  aptly  portrays  the 
.scope  of  American  involvement  at  the 
pre.sent  time.  I  as^k  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ai  follows: 

Kinshasa,  the  Conco.  August  2. — No  other 
nation,  not  even  Belgium.  Is  as  deeply  in- 
volved In  the  Congo  as  Is  the  United  States. 

The  American  Involvement  here  goes  back 
to  1960  when,  shortly  before  the  downfall  of 
Patrice  Lumumba,  tiie  first  Premier,  the  So- 
viet Union  tried  to  turn  the  Congo  Into  a 
Soviet  outpofit  in  Africa.  American  Influence 
on  President  Joseph  Kasc.vubu  was  Instru- 
mental In  getting  the  Soviet  and  Czecho- 
slovak emt>assle6  evicted 

Since  then  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  no 
serious  attempt  to  turn  the  Congo  into  a 
cold-war  battlefield.  The  Soviet  Embassy 
later  reopened,  and  It  closed  again  some  three 
years  ago  Now  Soviet-Congolese  negotiations 
are  once  more  under  way  and  Informed 
sources  predict  that  fairly  soon  the  Soviet 
Union   will   open   an  embassy  again. 

The  .\nierlcan  commitment,  meanwhile,  re- 
mained Over  the  years  both  the  embassy 
and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  have 
taken  a  hand  in  shaping  things  here. 

For  instance,  the  agencv  financed  and 
organized  a  company  called  Wlgmo,  an  acro- 
nym for  Western  International  Ground 
Maintenance  Organization,  which  was  in- 
corporated In  Liechtenstein.  The  company's 
tiisk  was  to  look  after  the  planes  used  by  the 
Congolese  armies  and  the  mercenaries  in  the 
fight  against  the  left-wing  rebels  In  Eastern 
Province. 

The  pilots  who  flew  the  planes,  mostly 
Cubans,  also  were  recruited  .-^nd  paid  through 
C  I  A    channels. 

Over  the  last  two  years  tlie  covert  part  of 
American  activities  here  is  understood  to 
have  been  sharply  reduced 

Wlgmo  Is  no  longer  flnanced  by  the  United 
St.ites,  but  by  the  Congolese  Government  in- 
stead The  last  Cuban  pilots  have  left.  And 
CIA  money  which,  in  the  early  years,  found 
Its  way  Into  the  pockets  of  local  politicians. 
Is  no  longer  flowing. 

But  the  American  Influence  Is  still  pre- 
dominant Embassy  officials  are  In  almost 
constant  touch  with  the  President  and  key 
Cabinet  ministers  Neither  the  Belgians  nor 
the  French  have  comparable  access.  Often, 
therefore,  Belgian  grievances  are  being  pre- 
sented to  the  Congolese  by  American  diplo- 
mats 

What  has  happened.  In  a  sense,  is  that 
the  United  Suites  and  Belgium  divide  the 
role  that  the  former  colonial  powers,  such 
as  Prance,  normally  played  alone  in  their 
colon  le.s 

The  Belgian  part  is  being  played  by  more 
than  1000  teachers,  some  1.700  technical- 
assistance     workers     and     several     thousand 
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other  technicians  and  by  the  Belgian  com- 
munity at  large — planters,  missionaries  and 
businessmen  of  all  kinds.  There  are  40,000 
to  50.000  Belgians  In  the  country. 

However.  It  Is  the  United  States  rather 
than  the  Belgian  Government  that  provides 
the  strategic  support,  advice  and  political  In- 
fluence and  bears  the  biggest  part  of  the 
burden  of  financial  aid. 

Annual  American  financial  assistance  av- 
erages $50-mllllon,  which  Is  used  for  Im- 
ports of  Industrial  machinery,  trucks,  chemi- 
cals and  textiles  for  an  economy  that  Is  kept 
running  mainly  by  the  Belgian  business 
community. 

This  division  of  labor  between  American 
"strategic  support"  and  Belgian  "presence" 
has  been  working  well  on  the  official  level. 
Individual  Belgians  often  find  it  hard  to 
take.  A  Belgian  company  manager  who  spent 
most  of  his  life  here  may  be  prepared  to  ask 
for  the  American  Embassy's  help  in  dealing 
with  a  Congolese  minister  but  he  finds  It 
galling  to  do  so. 

The  popular  Belgian  view  Is  that  nothing 
can  happen  here  without  the  approval  of  the 
Americans,  and  the  Americans  are  often 
blamed,  therefore,  for  everything  from  na- 
tionalization of  Union  Minlere  du  Haut- 
Katanga,  the  mining  company,  on  down. 

American  and  Belgian  Interests,  of  course, 
are  different  here. 

The  Belgians,  with  their  large  comunlty, 
their  families  and  investments,  need  a  Congo 
that  is  not  completely  "congolized." 

American  policies  according  to  United 
Slates  officials,  are  aimed  at  making  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Belgian  community  to  stay,  be- 
cause without  the  Belgians  the  economy 
would  collapse. 

But.  unlike  the  Belgians,  the  United  States 
could  let  the  Congo  find  her  own  level.  If 
need  be.  The  United  States  haa  no  Amer- 
ican community  and  almost  no  investments 
to  protect.  It  Is  giving  aid  to  the  Congolese, 
not  the  European  community,  and  its  stake 
In  the  country  would  remain  even  If  Euro- 
peans could  no  longer  live  here  with  their 
families. 

But  the  exercise  of  American  power  has 
often  been  frustrating. 

All  of  the  first  three  United  States  Am- 
bassadors were  in  difliculty  when  they  left: 
The  first,  Clare  H.  Timberlake,  because  he 
clashed  with  the  United  Nations;  the  second, 
Edmund  A.  Gullion,  because  the  Congolese 
felt  that  he  was  giving  too  much  support 
to  the  United  N.itions.  and  the  third,  George 
McMurtrie  Godley  2d.  because  American 
policy  required  him  to  give  General  Mobutu 
advice  he  did  not  want. 

U.S.     POSmON     STRONG 

The  new  Ambassador,  Robert  H.  McBrlde, 
who  arrived  Just  before  the  revolt  of  the 
mercenaries,  is  keeping  his  fingers  crossed. 

JuBt  now  the  American  position  here  Is 
extremely  strong,  thanks  in  part  to  the  three 
Air  Fon.e  C-130  transports  that  were  sent 
to  give  the  Congolese  Army  logistical  sup- 
port against  the  mercenaries  in  the  fighting 
last  month. 

There  are  potential  weaknesses,  however. 

Tlie  Americans  are  lonely  here.  As  the 
Belgians  and  other  Western  powers  reduce 
their  commitments  to  the  Congo,  the  Amer- 
ican Involvement  becomes  relatively  greater 
and  deeper. 

Second,  the  American  position  became 
more  brittle  and  vulnerable  when  General 
Mobutu  moved  Into  the  Presidency.  One 
European  diplomat  c-.Us  the  general  "the 
last  card"  of  the  United  States  in  the  Congo. 

The  general  always  had  American  sup- 
port From  1960  to  November.  1965,  he  was 
the  power-behind-the-power,  ready  to  move 
in,  it  necessary,  while  President  Kasavubu 
and  his  successive  Premiers  also  had  United 
States  backing. 

Now.  General  Mobutu  Is  In  power,  and 
there  is  no  visible  alternative  or  successor. 


THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY— A  COMPAS- 
SIONATE PROGRAM 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  invite  the  attention  of  Senators 
to  an  editorial  published  recently  in  the 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  Eagle.  Citing  the  success  of 
war  on  poverty  programs  in  the  Tulsa 
area,  the  editorial  rightly  stresses  the 
important  progress  that  can  be  made 
when  government  is  responsive  to  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  a  local  com- 
munity. We  can  be  especially  proud  that 
in  the  Tulsa  area  our  economically  dis- 
advantaged fellow  citizens  are  actively 
involved  in  the  process  by  which  they 
may  achieve  self-sufficiency.  As  the  edi- 
torial says: 

Under  their  own  Initiative  they  are  hold- 
ing their  neighborhood  councils  together, 
pinpointing  their  needs,  promoting  projects 
on  their  own  to  better  their  way  of  life  and 
voicing  their  minds  In  no  uncertain  terms 
on  decisions  being  made  which  affect  their 
welfare. 

I  was  happy  to  see  that  the  same  edi- 
torial highlighted  a  recent  column  by 
Roscoe  Drummond,  who  said : 

The  Nation  as  a  whole  has  come  to  accept 
the  war  on  poverty  as  one  of  the  most  com- 
passionate, humane  and  intelligent  programs 
of  the  Johnson  administration. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportimity 
and  the  commimity  action  program  in 
Tulsa  are  to  be  congratulated  for  the 
success  story  described  in  the  editorial. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Eagle,  June  8,  1967] 
The  People's  Eyes  Are  Opening 

The  columnist,  Roscoe  Drummond,  In  one 
of  his  columns  In  the  Tulsa  Dally  'World, 
makes  four  significant  statements  In  his 
discussion  on  the  war  on  poverty. 

They  read :  "The  American  people  are  mak- 
ing no  mistake  In  giving  their  strong  support 
to  the  war  on  poverty. 

"Voters  are  60  per  cent  behind  the  war  on 
poverty  and  want  It  continued  or  expanded, 
the  Harris  survey  shows. 

"Public  support  has  been  growing  steadily 
for  the  last  seven  months.  The  nation  as  a 
whole  has  come  to  accept  the  war  on  poverty 
as  one  of  the  most  compassionate,  humaine 
and  Intelligent  programs  of  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration." 

Assuming  that  this  columnist's  obsen.'a- 
tlons  are  correct,  It  Is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
change  In  attitude  toward  government  help 
and  the  use  of  federal  funds  to  help  elimi- 
nate poverty  and  the  attendant  evils.  Is  proof 
again  that  If  we  give  the  people  light  they 
will  find  their  way. 

This  truth  was  never  more  evident  than  In 
the  transformation  which  Is  taking  place 
among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  citizens  of 
Tulsa. 

The  Community  Action  program  In  Tulsa 
got  off  to  a  slow  start  because  of  conflicting 
Ideas  about  how  and  who  was  to  wage  the 
war  against  poverty  In  our  area.  But  now  the 
lines  are  drawn,  the  policies  clear  and  the 
objectives  well  defined. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  program  Is  de- 
signed to  do  three  things:  first  educate  and 
train  the  unemployed  and  the  under-em- 
ployed; second,  provide  employment  for  the 
unemployed  and  thirdly,  provide  that  all 
Americans  shall  live  In  decency  and  with 
dignity.  And  these  alms  are  not  to  be 
achieved  for  the  economically  disadvantaged, 
but  with  them,  by  them  and  through  them. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  note  that  there  Is  a  rep- 


resentative sized  hard  core  of  citizens  In 
Tulsa,  living  in  the  target  areas,  who  under- 
stand this  and  are  beginning  to  Insist  that 
this  is  the  way  its  going  to  be. 

Under  their  own  initiative  they  are  holding 
their  neighborhood  councils  together,  pin- 
pointing their  needs,  promoting  projects  on 
their  own  to  better  their  way  of  life  and 
voicing  their  minds  In  no  uncertain  terms  on 
decisions  being  made  which  affect  their  wel- 
fare. 

But  the  healthiest  thing  about  this  grow- 
ing cohesion  among  the  rank  and  file  Is  that 
they  are  no  longer  listening  to  the  familiar 
voices  which  used  to  speak  for  them. 

Those  fearful  voices  which  have  always 
been  afraid  of  change  and  have  always  pic- 
tured government  as  something  to  be  feared. 
Their  eyes  are  open,  and  they  know  that  the 
only  thing  they  need  fear  Is  fear  itself;  that 
government  not  only  Is  not  something  to  be 
feared  In  our  democracy,  bu4  something  to 
be  cherished,  something  to  be  collaborated 
with  and  when  the  people  see  It  so,  the 
dream  of  a  nation  of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people  •will  be  closer  to 
reality  than  anyone  would  have  thought. 


MILWAUKEE  AVERTS  A  MAJOR 
TRAGEDY 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  week  the  city  of  Milwaukee 
faced  the  same  serious  threat  to  law  and 
order  that  has  affected  scores  of  com- 
mimities  throughout  the  United  States 
during  this  tragic  summer  of  1967. 

When  violence  first  erupted  last  Sun- 
day night  it  appeared  that  Milwaukee 
was  destined  to  suffer  the  same  fate  as 
other  large  cities  that  were  devastated 
by  riots.  But  in  Milwaukee  this  did  not 
come  to  pass.  The  police  and  National 
Guard  took  firm  and  effective  action  that 
averted  a  major  riot  on  the  scale  of 
Detroit  and  many  other  cities.  Their 
job  was  more  effective  than  that  of  any 
other  group  of  law  enforcement  officers 
this  summer. 

The  major  credit  for  leadership  in 
Milwaukee's  success  in  dealing  with  this 
explosive  situation  is  due  to  Mayor 
Henry  Maier.  Fifteen  months  ago  Mayor 
Maier  formulated  a  plan  to  deal  with 
any  eventual  disorder.  He  had  deter- 
mined exactly  what  steps  the  city  would 
take  and  when  trouble  began  the  plan 
was  placed  into  action.  A  curfew  was 
imposed,  and  each  and  every  city  official 
knew  what  he  was  to  do.  This  plan 
averted  what  threatened  to  be  a  major 
riot. 

But  the  underlying  causes  and  con- 
ditions that  brought  about  the  violence 
still  exist.  In  a  statement  in  today's  New 
York  Times.  Mayor  Maier  eloquently 
states  the  case  for  our  cities.  The  major 
cities  throughout  the  United  States  are 
in  a  state  of  deterioration  and  decay. 
Inner  cores  have  become  massive  ghet- 
tos, filled  with  poverty-stricken  Negroes. 
The  cities  do  not  have  the  resources 
necessary  to  rebuild  and  restructure 
their  societies. 

The  conditions  of  the  cities  are  a  na- 
tional disgrace  and  a  national  respon- 
sibility. Mayor  Maier  writes: 

The  nation  can  no  longer  afford  not  to 
provide  immediate  resources  needed  by  the 
central  city. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  Mayor  Maier  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Statbment  Of  Concern  ABOfx  the  Crisis 
or  OfR  Cities 

(By  Henry  W    Maler,  mayor  of 
Milwaukee.  Wis  ) 

Across  the  country,  the  symptoms  of  the 
deep-rooted  problems  of  the  central  city  are 
flartng  to  attention  The  tragedy,  the  wanton 
waste,  the  rubbled  destruction  are  horrible 
enough. 

It  will  be  a  tragedy  compounded  If  the 
nation  does  not  rcsulve  to  face  the  problems 
of  the  central  city.  It  will  be  a  tragedy  U 
the  nation  does  not  carry  out  Its  resolve  even 
after  the  embers  have  cooled. 

Central  city  mayors  have  long  been  calling 
attention  to  the  plight  of  the  central  city — 
too  much  poverty,  too  much  blight,  and 
fast-dwindling  resources-  all  rubbed  raw  by 
fiscal  and  social  isolation  within  the  affluent 
metropolitan  area. 

With  the  limited  resources  at  their  com- 
mand, central  city  mayors  are  fighting  these 
problems.  Now,  as  never  before,  they  need 
the  commitment  of  all  truly  concerned  cit- 
izens to  help  win  the  resources  needed  to 
find  lasting  solutions  to  these  urgent  prob- 
leoos. 

The  need  for  this  commitment  was 
BtrcMed  by  a  group  of  some  30  central  city 
mayors  at  a  meeting  with  the  President 
last  October.  The  words  of  the  policy  state- 
ment I  presented  then  as  spokesman  for  the 
group  carries  an  even  greater  urgency  today: 
II  "The  nation  needs  a  national  commitment 

I*  to  achieve  a   rebirth   of  our  cities.  A  com- 

mitment was  made  to  put  a  man  on  the 
moon  by  1970  and  we  have  reordered  our  na- 
tional priorities  and  set  aside  the  funds  to 
see  that  the  goal  Is  accomplished.  We  must 
now  make  a  similar  commitment  to  .  .  .  our 
cmea." 

Now.  as  never  before,  the  central  cities  of 
America  need  the  full  resources  of  the  fed- 
eral government,  of  their  states,  and  of  their 
metropolitan  areas  to  prevent  them  from 
becoming  urban  wastelands. 

The  crisis  of  the  central  city  is  no  longer 
a  "creeping  crisis."  It  Is  a  fact  of  life  In  this 
summer  of  1967.  Less  than  complete  na- 
tional attention  to  this  crisis  is  only  a  f>08t- 
ponement  of  any  change  for  the  better. 

"That  does  not  mean,"  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
DiajMtch  said  the  other  day.  "merely  i  few 
more  crumbs  from  the  table,  a  grudgiig  re- 
form or  two.  What  is  needed  ts  a  ba*tc  re- 
orientation of  American  society,  as  drastic 
and  as  revolutionary  aa  the  infection  which, 
challenges   it" 

This  will  require  a  drastic  reallocation  of 
our  national  resources  to  help  build  the  cen- 
tral city.  Piddling  pennies  will  no  longer  do 
the  Job  and  the  central  city  simply  does  not 
have  the  money  it  needs. 

The  flight  of  the  middle  class  from  the 
central  city  lessens  the  ability  of  the  cen- 
tral city  to  pay  the  freight,  and.  in  turn. 
causes  further  flight  As  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  said  in  a  distinguished  series  of  edi- 
torials entitled  "The  Central  City  Blues': 
The  vicious  circle  is  inescapable  under  the 
kirula  of  governmental  and  tax  arrangernents 
that  persist  here.  No  matter  how  much  the 
city  struggles,  it  cant  break  itself  loose  " 

Indeed,  one  of  the  greatest  contributions 
to  Inequality  in  urban  life  is  the  social  and 
fiscal  segregation  of  the  central  city  from  the 
more  affluent  metropolitan  area  Each  metro- 
politan area  is  divided  int.-)  two  cities — the 
outer  city  of  the  comfortable  and  well  off. 
and  the  inner  city  of  the  poor.  Can  there  be 
any  future  for  the  American  metropolis  un- 
lets the  walls  between  the  two  come  tum- 
bling down? 

The  1966  US  Conference  of  Mayors  took 
note  of  this  major  Inequality  in  a  resolu- 
tion which  asked  both  the  state  and  federal 


governments  to  pass  legislation  to  help  pro- 
vide a  remedy 

The  mavors  asked  Congress  to  condition 
federal  grants  for  community  facilities — 
such  as  sewage  and  water  systems,  park 
spaces,  and  hospitals- — on  the  provision  that 
a  reasonable  share  of  low  and  middle  In- 
come housing  be  included  in  the  building 
and  zoning  codes  of  all  municipalities  apply- 
ing for  such  grants- 
Federal  aids  to  education,  the  resolution 
said,  should  require  some  responsiveness  to 
pupil  exchanges  or  other  measures  designed 
to  reduce  the  social  and  economic  stratifica- 
tion nuw  prevalent  between  city  and  subur- 
ban school  systems 

It  also  called  for  a  revision  of  FHA  and 
other  home  flnancng  policies  t<i  favor  and 
encourage  the  building  of  low  and  middle 
Income  housing  in  all  municipalities  of  met- 
ropolitan areas 

The  U  S.  Conference  resolution  urged  state 
governments  to  remove  all  features  of  swte 
financial  aid  which  aggravate  differences  in 
local  fiscal  capacity  or  which  encourage  the 
proliferation  of  local  governments  In  metro- 
politan areas,  and  to  encourage  metropolitan 
zoning  so  at,  to  permit  a  wide  range  of  hous- 
ing prices  throughout  metropolitan  areas 

These  actlon.s  would  help  to  break  down 
the  artificial  walls  that  encircle  the  central 
city  within  our  metropolitan  areas. 

But  more  than  thl.s,  the  central  cities  need 
a  greater  share  of  national  resources  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  worked  harder  to  solve  the 
problems  of  central  cities  than  any  other 
president  in  history.  He.  like  every  mayor, 
inherited  ancient  d^ep-seated  problems  at 
the  precipitous  stage  His  innovative  pro- 
grams can  help  make  great  inroads  Into  our 
plight  if  they  are  given  the  necessary  funds. 
Now  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  carry  out 
these  and  other  programs  on  an  all-out  sc  ile. 

This  time  of  concern  should  be  a  time  of 
commitment  to  the  fight  for  the  central  city 
.  a  time  for  the  long  overdue  massive  In- 
fusion of  federal  and  state  funds  needed  to 
translate  that  concern  Into  action  which  will 
treat  and  cure  the  hard  core  economic  and 
social  His  which  blight  not  only  the  life  of 
the  central  city  but  also  the  fabric  of  Amer- 
ican society. 

This  flaht  for  resmirfes  must  be  won.  Then, 
can  we  find  workable,  permanent  solutions 
to  such  pervasive  clty-cripphng  problems  as 
crime,  po^  r  hovising.  poor  education  and 
chronic  Joblessness 

The  nation  can  no  longer  afford  not  to 
provide  Immediately  the  resources  needed  by 
the  central  city 


RETIREMENT  AND  THE  INDIVIDUAL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  University  of  Michigan 
each  year  calls  its  Annual  Conference  on 
Aging.  This  year,  the  participants  cele- 
brated the  20th  birthday  of  the  confer- 
ences, and  I  was  privileged  to  take  part 
and  to  report  on  tlie  activities  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aging,  of  which  I 
am  chairman. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  high  repute 
of  the  conference  must  be  given  to  Dr. 
Wilma  Donahue,  director  of  the  Institute 
of  Gerontology  at  the  university.  Dr. 
Donahue,  as  we  on  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  know  so  well,  is  a  forceful, 
knowledgeable,  and  creative  leader  in  all 
causes  related  to  aging  and  the  aged. 
She  is  eminently  deserving  of  the  many 
tributes  paid  to  her  at  the  conference, 
including  a  very  moving  presentation  by 
members  of  her  own  staff 

The  conference  was  noteworthy,  too, 
because  it  provided  a  platform  for  a 
report  on  the  activities  of  a  new  unit  of 
the  Committee  on  Aging,  the  Subcom- 


mittee on  Retirement  and  the  Individual. 
That  subcommittee  began  its  work  in 
Washington.  DC.  on  June  7  and  8  with 
hearings  that  deservedly  attracted  wide- 
spread attention.  The  able  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  MoNDALEl,  was  both  accurate  and 
challenging  when  he  said  that  the  Nation 
is  faced  by  a  "retirement  revolution" 
which  will  Increase  geometrically  as  the 
retirement  age  continues  to  go  down 
while  the  number  of  years  of  life  in- 
creases. The  witnesses;  he  called  in  June 
and  again  last  week  at  a  hearing  in  Ann 
Arbor  have  already  given  weighty  sub- 
stantiation to  the  Senator's  observations. 
He  is  to  be  congratulated  not  only  for 
recognizing  the  importance  of  the  mis- 
sion assigned  to  his  subcommittee,  but 
also  for  his  effectiveness  in  awakening 
the  Nation  to  the  need  for  new  directions 
in  our  thinking  and  actions  on  matters 
related  to  retirement,  present  and  future, 
Mr.  President,  Senator  Mondale's  ad- 
dre.ss  to  the  20th  Annual  Conference  on 
Aging  of  the  University  of  Michigan  ex- 
presses the  goals  of  his  subcommittee  and 
the  need  for  national  attention  to  those 
goals  It  is  a  dociunent  worthy  of  care- 
ful study  by  all  Americans  who  believe 
that  the  later  years  of  life  should  be  re- 
warding to  society  and  to  each  individual 
who  enters  retirement,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Retirfment  and  the  Indhtidual 
(Address  by  U,S  Senator  Walter  P,  Mondale. 
chairman.    Subcommittee    on    Retirement 
and    the    Individual    US,    Senate    Special 
Committee  on  Aging.  20th  Annual  Confer- 
ence on  Aging.  University  of  Michigan.  Ann 
Arbor.  Mich..  July  26,  1967) 
I  am  most  honored  to  have  been  asked  to 
help  conclude  your  20th  Annual  Conference 
on  Aging.  This  annual  conference  has  become 
one  of  the  most  Important  Institutions  In 
the  field  of  aging,  and  I  would  like  to  begin 
today  by  paying  my  respects  to  Dr.  Wllma 
Donahue  who,  I  understand,   has  convened 
19  of  the  20  annual  conferences  and  who  has 
been  the  moving  force  In  bringing  the  Uni- 
versity of   Michigan   Annual   Conference  on 
Aging  to  its  pre.sent  pinnacle  of  prestige  and 
Importance.  The  people  of  this  country — es- 
pecially the  aged— owe  you  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude. Wilma. 

As  you  know,  the  Subcommittee  on  Retire- 
ment and  the  Individual  Is  Just  beginning  Its 
studies.  The  committee  was  created  earlier 
this  year:  our  first  hearings  were  held  Just 
over  a  month  ago;  and  our  second  hearing 
will  be  held  here  in  Ann  Arbor  today  with 
many  of  the  participants  In  this  conference 
appearing  as  witnesses. 

So  you  can  see  I  have  come  here  not  only 
to  speak  to  you.  but  more  Importantly  to 
listen  to  you — and  I  would  like  to  invite  you 
all  to  stay  on  for  the  hearing  if  at  all  pos- 
sible. We  are  planning  to  use  a  Town  Meeting 
format  for  part  of  the  hearing,  so  even 
though  you  may  not  be  scheduled  as  a  wit- 
ness, I  can  promise  that  you  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  rebut  my  remarks  here  this 
morning. 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  today  on  the 
subject  of  "retirement  and  the  Individual." 
This  new  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  was  created  because  of 
concern  that  the  non-material  aspects  of  re- 
tirement and  aging  were  being  neglected  In 
our  efforts  to  meet  the  Important  material 
problems  of  Income,  health  care,  and 
housing. 
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And  It  was  established  because  of  growing 
evidence  that  we  are  In  the  midst  of  a  retire- 
ment revolution  involving  significant  and 
far-reaching  changes  in  both  the  nature  and 
dimensions  of  retirement.  Our  first  hearing — 
plus  the  statements  which  many  of  you  have 
submitted  to  us — have  confirmed  that  we 
are  Indeed  in  the  midst  of  what  can  only  be 
described  as  a  revolution  In  retirement. 

You  are  already  aware  of  the  trends  and 
broad  outlines  of  this  revolution,  but  most 
Americans  unfortunately  are  not.  Both  the 
number  of  retired  individuals  and  the  num- 
ber of  years  they  live  in  retirement  have  been 
Increasing  and  will  continue  to  Increase  In 
the  years  ahead.  Automation,  technology,  and 
other  forces  are  Itenslfylng  the  pressure  for 
earlier  retirement,  while  Medicare  and  con- 
tinuing medical  advances  are  not  only 
stretching  life  expectancy  but  producing 
greater  youthfulness  at  ages  we  now  regard 
as  advanced. 

Thus  we  are  approaching  a  point  where  the 
average  person  will  be  spending  nearly  as 
much  time  in  retirement  as  he  now  spends  on 
the  Job  and  where  nearly  half  of  his  life  will 
be  spent  off  the  Job. 

Dr.  Juanlta  Kreps.  Professor  of  Economics 
at  Duke  University,  whom  I  am  sure  many  of 
you  know,  gave  testimony  at  our  first  hear- 
ing which  dramatically  illustrates  some  of 
the  revolutionary  and  exciting  choices  which 
we  will  be  able  to  make  in  the  years  ahead. 

She  points  out  that  assuming  no  change 
m  our  present  work  system— that  Is.  a  40- 
hour  week  and  a  49-week  work  year — that  our 
Gross  National  Product  at  projected  rates  of 
growth  would  be  over  $1.5  trillion  by  1985,  or 
about  two  and  a  third  (2'''3)  times  Its  pres- 
ent level.  This  would  mean  that  despite  popu- 
lation Increases,  per  capita  GNP  would  rise 
from  $3,181  to  $5,802 — an  Increase  of  SOTr- 
She  then  points  out  that  If  we  were  to 
decide  to  hold  per  capita  GNP  constant  at 
13,181  and  take  this  growth  In  productivity 
in  the  form  of  leisure  time,  we  would  be  able 
to  reduce  the  work-week  to  22  hours,  or  we 
would  be  able  to  reduce  the  work-year  to  27 
weeks,  or  we  could  lower  retirement  age  to 
38  years,  or  we  would  be  able  to  keep  half  of 
the  total  labor  force  In  retraining. 

We  will  not.  I  am  sure,  use  this  fabulous 
economic  growth  In  any  single  way  alone, 
but  rather  In  a  combination  of  ways  Involv- 
ing shorter  work-week,  shorter  work-year, 
retraining,  and  earlier  retirement.  But  I 
think  It  Is  most  Important  that  we  realize 
that  this  revolution  Is  here  and  is  coming  on 
at  a  rapid  rate,  and  that  we  realize  the 
options  open  to  us  and  try  to  plan  reason- 
able and  logically  so  that  we  make  decisions 
which  will  enrich  the  lives  of  all  of  us. 

Accompanying  this  economic  miracle  Is  a 
medical  miracle  which  was  most  dramatically 
Illustrated  by  Dr.  August  Klnzel.  Based  on 
the  rate  of  anticipated  progress  In  biology, 
he  predicted  that  by  1980  the  man  of  65  to 
75  years  of  age  who  has  availed  himself  of 
what  Is  offered  will  have  the  health  and 
vigor  of  a  man  45  to  55  years  of  age  and  that 
he  would  retain  much  of  this  vigor  until  he 
dies  when,  like  the  old  one  horse  shay,  he 
will  fall  apart  all  at  once.  Dr.  Klnzel  also 
went  out  on  a  limb  to  predict  In  100  to  200 
years,  we  would  be  able  to  prolong  life  In- 
definitely with  death  occurring  only  by  acci- 
dent. 

I'm  not  too  sure  how  desirable  immortality 
might  be.  but  we  don't  have  to  worry  about 
it  anyway.  We  do.  however  have  to  concern 
ourselves  with  the  ramifications  of  con- 
stantly improving  health  In  retirement  and 
new  medical  and  biological  break-throughs. 
As  I  noted  In  my  statement  opening  our 
hearings  last  month,  these  trends  and 
changes  present  us  with  new  challenges  and 
pose  the  question  as  to  how  ready  we  are  for 
the  retirement  revolution. 

The    hearings   made   It   abundantly   clear 
that  we  are  not  ready  In  several  areas. 
We  are  certainly  not  ready  In  terms  of  In- 
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come.  Virtually  every  single  witness  empha- 
sized the  Inadequacy  of  present  Income  lev- 
els and  the  need  to  Increase  them  signifi- 
cantly. 

Nor  are  we  ready  In  terms  of  our  attitudes. 
Our  attitudes  toward  retirement  are  showing 
their  age — they  are  based  on  a  time  when  a 
man  of  60  or  65  really  was  an  old  man — and 
I  think  It  Is  clear  that  we  must  work  to 
revamp  them. 

And  we  are  not  ready  In  terms  of  under- 
standing the  subtle,  yet  profound,  changes 
with  which  the  Individual  must  cope  when 
he  retires— voluntarUy  or  otherwise — from 
his  Job  In  this  work-oriented  society  of  ours. 
There  Is  a  tendency  to  downgrade  those  who 
are  no  longer  engaged  In  productive  labor, 
and  as  a  result,  retirement  to  many  becomes 
a  time  of  being  shunted  aside  and  being 
made  to  feel  useless.  Indeed,  even  worthless. 
It  Is  Ironic,  I  think,  that  we  refer  to  re- 
tirement as  a  problem.  For  through  history, 
one  of  man's  cherished  dreams  has  been  the 
elimination  of  heavy  labor  and  perpetual 
toll.  Now  that  Industrialization  and  the 
rapid  advance  of  technology  Is  making  this 
dream  come  true,  we  find  ourselves  feeling 
uncomfortable  and  uneasy  and  guilty  about 
free  time. 

We  find  we  don't  know  how  to  use  our  free 
time.  We  find  that  too  much  of  our  educa- 
tion Is  simply  vocational  training,  education 
designed  to  prepare  for  a  Job.  And  one  of 
the  main  points  made  by  witnesses  in  our 
first  hearing  was  the  growing  need  for  edu- 
cation for  life  off  the  Job  and  acceptance  of 
a  philosophy  that  will  enable  us  to  bring 
about  such  education. 

Another  major  point  made  by  witnesses 
before  the  committee  was  the  need  for  more 
educational  opportunities,  especially  in  mid- 
career.  Secretary  Gardner  was  most  eloquent 
on  the  need  for  opportunities  for  the  Indi- 
vidual to  return  to  school  In  order  to  renew 
himself,  and  other  witnesses  stressed  the  fact 
of  educational  obsolescence  In  our  rapidly 
changing  society. 

They  noted  that  for  most  retirees  their  last 
formal  education  was  40  to  45  years  earlier 
and  may  no  longer  be  very  relevant  to  the 
world  as  It  Is  today.  Thus  we  have  a  growing 
need  not  only  to  give  people  an  opportunity 
to  go  back  to  school,  but  also  to  motivate 
them  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity, 
to  make  them  realize  that  they  have  to  keep 
up  with  the  changing  world. 

And  while  I  am  aware  that  many  states 
have  struck  out  boldly  in  this  direction.  I 
would  still  pose  the  question:  What  are  your 
schools  and  state  universities  doing  to  make 
room  for  the  middle  aged  adult  who  may  end 
up  on  the  scrap  heap  unless  he  Is  given  the 
opportunity  to  return  to  school  for  a  year  or 
so  In  his  30's  and  40's. 

And  particularly  Important  Is  the  need  to 
make  the  Individual  himself  aware  of  this 
need.  For  one  of  the  things  with  which  I  am 
most  Impressed  is  that  there  Is  little  aware- 
ness of  the  Impact  that  our  economic  and 
medical  miracles  are  having  on  retirement. 
There  Is,  In  fact,  a  tendency  to  avoid  think- 
ing about  retirement  until  It  Is  upon  us. 
Again,  this  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  problem, 
for  failure  to  prepare  for  retirement  Is  like 
allowing  a  child  to  grow  to  the  age  of  20 
without  schooling  or  training  and  then  ex- 
pecting him  to  be  able  to  find  a  decent  Job 
and  make  a  satisfactory  adjustment  In  the 
work-a-day  world. 

We  must,  I  beUeve,  begin  recognizing  re- 
tirement for  what  it  U:  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct phase  of  life  which  may  last  from  20 
to  26  years  before  a  person  can  be  considered 
as  entering  old  age.  And  we  must  realize  that 
there  Is  a  great  and  growing  need  for  earlier 
awareness  and  consideration  of  ♦••he  realities 
of  retirement,  the  explosion  d  -elsure  time, 
and  the  potentlaUtles  of  the  retirement  revo- 
lution, BO  that  those  who  are  dissatisfied  or 
bored  with  their  present  role  will  realize  that 
they  can  change  their  lives  and  that  they 


have  a  whole  lifetime  ahead  of  them  when 
they  retire. 

And  we  must  expand  pre-retlrehient  prep- 
aration and  counseling.  The  opinion  on  this 
issue  is  unanimous:  namely,  that  efforts  at 
all  levels  are  totally  Inadequate  to  the  need. 
What  pre-retirement  preparation  does  exist 
seems  to  consist  mainly  of  consideration  of 
the  economic  aspects  of  retirement. 

There  is  little,  if  any,  thought  given  to 
preparing  people  for  the  sociological  and 
health  aspects  of  retirement.  Too  many  re- 
tirees are  totally  unprepared  for  the  loss  of 
Job  status  that  occurs  when  they  retire  and 
end  up  as  victims  of  what  physicians  call 
retirement  shock.  To  them  retirement  be- 
comes a  time  of  personal  crisis  and  despair,  a 
time  of  emptiness  and  depression. 

For  others  It  becomes  a  time  of  serlotis 
health  problems.  Yet  research  indicates  that 
preoccupation  of  older  people  with  their 
health  problems  concentrates  primarily  on 
minor  aliments.  They  will  go  to  the  doctor 
with  minor  symptoms  such  as  stomach  ache 
and  fever  but  not  for  symptoms  indicative 
of  a  major  Illness,  such  as  a  pain  in  the  head 
or  chest,  shortness  of  breath  or  fatigue.  Ap- 
parently they  either  fear  the  worst  and 
don't  want  to  hear  the  bad  newi.  or  else  they 
don't  recognize  the  symptom  as  serious. 
Thus  there  is  a  growing  need  to  make  people 
aware  of  the  symptoms  of  possible  serious 
Illnesses,  of  problems  of  which  they  may  be 
unaware,  and  to  describe  to  them  the  prob- 
able consequences  that  personal  habits  such 
as  excessive  smoking,  drinking,  eating,  lack 
of  exercise  will  have  In  their  retirement 
years. 

In  short,  we  need  preventive  educational 
and  medical  programs  at  an  earlier  age  to 
Identify  the  habits  which  will  Impair  health 
In  retirement. 

What  this  all  adds  up  to.  I  believe,  Is  the 
need  to  institutionalize  some  sort  of  a  mid- 
career  pause.  During  this  time,  the  indl- 
vidui-1  could  stop  to  take  stock  of  his  per- 
sonal health  and  his  social  and  Job  status,  to 
determine  what  Is  Important  in  his  life,  to 
reflect  on  where  he  has  been  end  where  he 
Is  going  next,  to  consider  a  change  In  career, 
and  to  begin  thinking  about  what  he  Is  go- 
ing to  do  when  he  retires. 

The  problems  of  retirement  are  problems 
which  reflect  a  serious  lack  of  understand- 
ing, both  on  the  part  of  society  and  the 
Individual  himself.  And  until  we  begin  to 
understand  the  challenges  and  opportunities 
Involved  in  earlier  retirement,  longer  life, 
more  free  time  and  better  heal'.h  In  old  age, 
our  efforts  will  go  for  naught. 

Thus.  I  would  hope  we  can  elevate  the 
non-material  needs  of  older  people  to  the 
level  of  coacern  we  have  for  their  material 
needs.  We  have  been  able  to  make  progress 
In  the  areas  of  health  care,  housing  and  In- 
come because  we  have  been  able  to  focus 
attention  on  the  need  and  gain  public  ac- 
ceptance lor  our  goals.  I  would  hope  that  we 
can  now  do  the  same  with  the  problems  of 
retirement  adjustment   fulfillment. 

President  Kennedy  set  forth  our  goal  with 
his  comment:  "It  Is  not  enough  to  add  new 
years  to  life;  our  objective  must  be  to  add 
new  life  to  those  years." 


THE  FEDERAL  HOUSING 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  few  days  I  have  noted  with  in- 
terest the  quixotic  turns  which  can  be 
provided  by  the  application  of  the  adage 
that  there  are  two  sides  to  every  ques- 
tion. 

One  side  maintains  that  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  is  too  conserva- 
tive and  should  be  more  liberal.  The  oth- 
er says  it  is  too  liberal  and  should  be 
more  conservative. 
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I  want  to  assure  you  I  am  not  atlempi- 
Ing  to  destroy  the  value  of  a  treasured 
old  adage.  I  do  want  to  suggest,  however. 
that  the  FHA  does  not  have  the  philo- 
sophical dexterity  to  occupy  both  posi- 
tions. 

It  Is.  after  all.  carryuig  out  the  pro- 
grams given  it  by  Congress.  Congress  has 
made  the  laws,  and  in  doing  so  has  de- 
cided the  degrees  of  risk  FHA  should 
take  In  handling  the  .several  housing  pro- 
grams. 

Within  the  framework  of  congressional 
Intent  there  usually  remains — and  right- 
ly so — some  latitude,  but  not  enough  to 
measure  up  to  the  ambivalence  suggested 
by  the  critics. 

An  article  published  in  the  Julj  7.  1967, 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times  describes 
the  situation,  and  tjives  a  report  on  the 
reaction  of  the  FHA.  An  article  published 
In  the  July  7,  1967.  edition  of  thf  At- 
lanta Journal  and  an  editorial  from  the 
July  10,  1967,  edition  of  the  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution report  on  how  FHA,  working 
with  private  indu.stry.  i.''  providing  hous- 
ing for  low  and  moderate  income  fami- 
Ues. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  articles  and  editorials  be 
printed  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Ju'.y  7,  1967  | 
Sknate   Panel   Charges   FHA   Errors 
(By  Riibert  B    Seinple.  Jr  ) 
Washington.     July     6.  -A     Congressional 
subcommUtec  has  charged  that  $1  3-b!Illon 
worth   of    housing    projeci.s   insured    by    the 
Federal  Government  Is  in  financial  difficulty 
The   charges,    which   were   vigorously  dis- 
puted today  by  high  Administration  officials. 
were  contained  in  a  59-p.ige  report  circulated 
this  week   by   the  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  of  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee 

The  subcommittee  chairman  Is  Senator 
John  L.  McOUan.  Democrat  of  Arkansas 

The  essence  of  the  report  is  that  the  Fed- 
eral Housin.;  Administration,  either  through 
mlamanagemeiit  or  imprudence,  approved  in- 
surance on  kiiins  to  projects  that,  were  eo- 
nomlcally  un-sound  and  doomed  to  foreclo- 
sure, thus  wasting  the  taxpayers'  money 

The  essence  of  the  Administration's  retort 
is  that  the  subcommittee's  allegitlons  are 
inaccurate,  greatly  ex.iggcr:iilng  the  extent 
of  P.H.A.'s  difficulties,  and  that  they  reflect 
what  one  official  called  a  serious  misunder- 
standing of  the  pxirpose  of  the  agency's 
programs 

The  subcommittee  report  says  that  of  J5  8- 
blUton  worth  of  projects  insured  by  the 
agency  und^r  six  separate  '  miiUlfamlly"  pro- 
grams, about  tl  3-binion  worth  Is  in  trouble. 
Under  the  subcommittee's  definition  of 
"flnanclal  difficulty,"  a  project  Is  considered 
in  trouble  when  the  property  has  been  fore- 
closed and  taken  over  by  the  FHA.  when 
the  mortgage  is  m  default  or  has  been 
turned  over  by  a  commercial  lending  institu- 
tion to  the  agency,  or  when  the  mort^  ige  has 
been  "modiried"  by  the  agency  to  permit  de- 
ferred payments  on  the-  loan  or  some  other 
liberalization  of  the  original  terms 

In  an  interview  Philip  N  Brownstein. 
F3.A.  Com:ai.s.sioner.  protested  this  defini- 
tion, much  as  he  had  during  testimony  be- 
fore the  sub  ommlttee 

He  said  that  modification  agreements" 
were  part  if  the  at^ency  ;;  standard  operating 
procedure,  especially  during  i  project's  early 
phases  when  construction  had  not  been  com- 
pleted or  when  the  owner  had  not  had 
enough  time  to  rent  his  units  to  tenants. 
He  said  that  If  the  subcommittee  had  not 


counted  the  projects  with  such  agreements. 
its  figures  on  the  number  of  project-s  in 
difBculty"   would   have  dwindled   by   aim'.)st 

three-fourths 

PHILOSOPHY    REJECTED 

But  what  h.is  disturbed  agency  officials 
most  Is  not  the  subcommittees  statistical 
findings  but  Its  Implicit  rejection  of  the 
philosophy  behind  ."^ome  of  their  programs. 
The  report  concentrated  almost  exclusively 
on  the  agency's  so-called  220  multlfamlly 
program,  under  which  the  Government  Is- 
sues mortgage  insurance  for  apartments  to  be 
constructed  In  urban  renewal  areas. 

It  said  that  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the 
mortgages  under  the  22u  program  were  "In 
difBculty"  and  recommended  that  the  agency 
pay  more  attention  to  the  "economic  sound- 
ness "  of  a  220  project  before  Insuring  It. 

In  reply,  agency  officials  say  that  Congress, 
In  the  1954  Housing  Act.  clearly  intended 
the  220  program  to  be  a  "high  risk  "  program 
for  low  income  urban  renewal  areas  and  de- 
liberately omitted  strict  requirements  for 
"economic  soundness"  so  that  the  agency 
would  feel  free  to  Insure  mortgages  In  such 
areas. 

They  also  contend  that  many  major  urban 
rei.ew.U  programs  In  the  country  would  never 
have  succeeded  without  this  freedom  and 
that  If  Congress  wants  to  change  the  law- 
It  should  first  consider  whether  It  wants 
to  sacrifice  the  social  alms  of  the  220  program 
to  economic  soundness. 

Housing  officials  observed  that  for  years 
the  agency  had  been  accused  of  being  a 
"mortgage  banking"  agency  without  a  "so- 
cial conscience,  "  more  Interested  lu  pre- 
venting defaults  than  In  helping  the  poor. 

"Now,"  one  official  said,  "the  subcommittee 
is  trying  to  make  less  adventurous  the  main 
instrument  we  have  for  helping  rebuild  run- 
down areas  of  the  city." 

In  effect,  they  say,  the  agency  Is  being 
Judged    bv   a   double  st*indard. 

Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  New  York 
Democrat,  as  well  as  many  academic  critics, 
continue  to  accuse  the  agency  of  excess  cau- 
tion and  unwillingness  to  Insure  loans  for 
housing  In  deteriorating  areas.  The  subcom- 
mittee is  accusing  it  of  too  much  exuberance. 
The  feeling  among  housing  officials  Is  that 
the  social  content  of  the  agency's  programs 
should  be  preserved  at  all  costs, 

In  any  case,  as  one  official  put  It.  they 
would  be  pleased  if  Congress  "made  up  Its 
mind  and  delivered  us  from  this  ambiguity  " 

(From  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 
July  10,  19671 

HaPHY    HOUSLNG    EStAMPLB 

Atlanta  s  efforts  to  provide  decent  housing 
for  low  and  moderate  income  families  got 
an  imporuut  boast  last  week  with  approval 
of  a  208-unlt,  $2 'J  million  complex  In  the 
Atlanta  Unlverblty  area. 

The  development  means  more  than  Just 
208  more  units.  For  the  first  time,  a  major 
private  corporation  is  providing  the  seed 
money   under  the  federal   221-d-3   program. 

Celotex  Corp.  a  major  building  supplies 
manufacturer,  has  taken  responsibility  for 
the  design,  financing  and  construction  of 
the  project.  Upon  Its  completion,  tlie  Friend- 
ship Baptist  Church  wiU  as.sume  ownership 
as  nonprofit  sponsor.  Actual  costs  will  be 
refunded  by  the  federal  government 

In  ceremonies  announcing  the  winning 
proposal,  Celotex  offlcluls  called  on  other  cor- 
porations to  Join  the  effort  to  Improve  urban 
housing  "Government  alone  cannot  do  tlie 
Job,"  sail  James  W.  Kynes.  assistant  to  the 
president 

He  observed  that  although  a  few  large 
corporations  have  become  involved  In  re- 
habilitation of  slum  dwellings,  "big  capital. 
as  a  whole,  has  been  notable  by  Its  absence" 
from   221-d-3    urban   renewal   projects 

The  project  will  be  built  on  urban  re- 
newal land  at  Mitchell  Street  and  North- 
side    Drive.    There    will    be    one-,    two-,   and 


three-bedroom  apartments,  town  houses, 
laundry  units  and  a  community  building. 
The  area  will  be  extensively  landscaped. 
Rentals  will  range  from  $72.50  for  a  one- 
bedroom  unit  to  $92.50  for  three. 

The  Atlanta  Housing  Authority  set  a  fixed 
price  on  the  13  acres  of  land  for  the  project 
The  winning  submission  was  Judged  on  such 
factors  as  rents,  quality,  convenience,  recre- 
ation f.icUities  and  landscaping  Mayor  Ivan 
Allen  said  all  seven  proposals  were  of  high 
quality. 

It  is  of  particular  historic  Interest  that 
Friendship  Baptist  Church  should  be  spon- 
sor. It  IS  105  years  old.  the  oldest  Negro 
congregation  In  the  city.  It  has  a  long  asso- 
ciation with  the  schools  of  the  Atlanta  Uni- 
versity complex.  Its  pastor,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Williams,  Is  a  leader  In  t!ie  Negro  commu- 

nitv. 

We  agree  with  the  mayor  that  Celotex 
h.is  demonstrated  a  "very  high  sense  of  pub- 
lic responsibility,"  and  hope  that  other  cor- 
porations will  follow  Its  example. 
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(From  the  Atlanta  Journal.  July  7,  1967] 

apartment    pact    sicnfd    fob    atlanta    u. 

Center 

Atlanta's  University  Center  Urban  Rede- 
velopment program  has  reached  Its  final  stage 
of  planning  wixh  the  Celotex  Corp.  Joining 
with  the  Atlanta  Housing  Authority  in  con- 
tract-signing ceremonies  at  the  AHA  ofBce 
here 

Celotex  purchased  a  13  5  acre  site  In  the 
University  Center  area  from  the  AHA  to  de- 
velop a  20H-unlt  apartment  house  project 
for  low  and  moderate  income  families  Cost 
of  the  total  development  was  estimated  at 
J2  3  million  at  the  Thursday  meeting. 

The  development,  to  be  located  at  North- 
.slde  Drive  and  Mitchell  Street,  will  be  fi- 
nanced under  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration's 22UdM3)  urban  redevelopment 
program. 

The  Prlend.shlp  Baptist  Church  of  AtlanU 
has  b"en  named  nonprofit  sponsor  of  the 
prn;^ram  and  will  assume  ownership  of  the 
apartment  community  upon  Us  completion. 
Celotex.  a  Tampa-based  national  building 
materials  manufacturer,  will  be  responsible 
for  the  de.'-.ign,  financing  and  construction  of 
the  project. 

Celotex  was  one  of  six  companies  submlt- 
tliK  proposals  to  AH.\. 

Under  the  Celotex  proposal,  th.e  develop- 
ment will  consist  of  208  garden  apartment 
and  town  house  units,  situ.vted  and  buffered 
from  adjoining  commercial,  light  Industrial 
and  highway  areas  to  create  a  community  or 
nelu'hborhood  entity.  A  community  building 
and  common  green  will  be  provided. 

The  units  will  consist  of  34  one-bedroom 
units.  95  two-bedroom  units.  30  three-bed- 
room units.  49  town  homes,  four  laundry 
units  and  a  community  building. 

The  design  team  selected  by  Celotex  for 
the  project  IS  composed  of  J.  N.  .Smith,  design 
critic  and  administrative  a-^sl-Niant  at  the 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  yrchitect; 
Dr.  D  A  Polychrone,  former  head  of  the 
School  of  Arrhiteciure  at  Auburn  University, 
engineer;  E  L.  Daugherty.  conbidered  one  of 
the  outstanding  landscape  architects  in  the 
Southeast,  landscape  arciiltect.  1 

In  congratulating  Celotex  for  its  selection 
as  the  developer  of  the  project,  Atlanta  Mayor 
Ivan  Allen  said,  "This  marks  an  Important 
new  step  t^iward  meeting  .Atlanta's  hou.-^lng 
ne-ds  In  that  one  of  the  largest  building  ma- 
terial manuf.^cturers  In  the  nation  Is  enter- 
ing this  field  for  the  lir^t  time.  In  so  doing  | 
the  Celotex  Corp.  Is  demonstrating  a  very  , 
high   sense  of   public   responsibility."  " 


EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  IN 
EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  just  a  few 
hours  ago  at  the  White  House,  In  the 


course  of  the  swearing-in  ceremonies  for 
the  new  Chairman  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportimlty  Commission,  Mr.  Clif- 
ford L.  Alexander,  President  Johnson 
forcefully  and  eloquently  renewed  the 
commitment  of  the  present  administra- 
tion to  the  goal  of  genuine  equality  of 
opportunity  In  employment.  The  Presi- 
dent said : 

We  are  all  equal  before  God.  We  are  equal 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  If  I  have  anything  to 
do  with  It  In  this  country,  we  are  all  going 
to  be  equal  in  seeking  a  job. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty, 
which  has  now  favorably  reported  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  legislative  proposals  in 
the  field  of  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity. I  enthusiastically  endorse  the 
President's  statement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President's  remarks  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Remarks  or  the  President  at  the  Swearing 

IN  OF  Clifford  L.  Alexander  as  Chairman 

or  THE  Equal   Employment  OPPORruNiTT 

Commission,   August  4,    1967 

Mr.  Alexander  and  family.  Judge  Hlggln- 
botham,  distinguished  Members  of  the  Cabi- 
net, Members  of  the  Congress,  distinguished 
guests: 

It  was  a  little  fever  three  years  ago  that  we 
met  here  In  the  East  Room  to  sign  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

That  historic  achievement  was  the  prod- 
uct of  the  very  long  and  soul-searching  de- 
bate. It  was  a  very  proud  victory — and  it  was 
a  bipartisan  one.  An  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Republicans  as  well  as  the  Democrats 
had  voted  for  this  measure  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  , 

In  signing  the  bin,  I  said:  ' 

"That  purpHJse  of  the  law  Is  simple. 

"It  does  not  restrict  the  freedom  of  any 
American,  so  long  as  he  respects  the  rights  of 
others. 

"It  does  not  give  special  treatment  to  any 
citizen. 

"It  does  say  the  only  limit  to  a  man's  hope 
for  happiness,  and  for  the  future  of  his 
children,  shall  be  his  own  ability." 

To  say  this  Is  merely  to  reaffirm  the  orig- 
inal promise  of  what  we  call  the  American 
system.  We  are  a  nation  that  is  founded  on 
the  belief  that  the  greatest  achievement  of 
the  human  spirit  Is  to  live  up  to  one's  op- 
portunities— to  make  the  very  most  of  one's 
resources. 

We  have  come  here  this  morning  and  are 
about  to  swear  in  a  new  Chairman  for  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
of  this  government.  This  Commission — like 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  that  created  It — exists 
for  one  reason,  because  millions  of  Americans 
ire  still  barred  from  full  participation  In  the 
American  dream. 

The  doors  to  opportunities  most  of  us  take 
for  granted  seem  to  remain  closed  to  them. 
Some  are  barred  because  they  are  of  the 
"wrong-  religion  ...  or  because  their  par- 
ents came  from  the  "wrong"  country  ...  or 
because  they  are  the  "wTong"  sex.  But  above 
i»ll,  avenues  to  achievement  remain  closed 
to  millions  of  our  countrymen  because  they 
ire  of  the  "wrong"  color. 

Yet  If  we  Americans,  with  all  our  dif- 
ferences, share  one  fundamental,  bedrock 
proposition,  it  Is  this:  there  is  among  us  no 
such  thing  as  a  "wrong"  religion  or  a 
"wrong"  nationality.  There  is  among  us  no 
one  with  the  "wrong"  color.  'We  are  all  equal 
before  God.  We  are  equal  In  the  eyes  of  the 
'aw.  If  I  have  anything  to  do  with  It  In  this 
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country,  we  are  all  going  to  be  equal  In  seek- 
ing a  Job. 

I  do  not  believe  there  Is  anyone  In  the 
United  States  who  Is  better  qualified  to 
achieve  that  goal  for  this  government  than 
Clifford  Alexander.  He  knows  what  prejudice 
Is.  He  has  endured  it  himself — and  he  has 
fought  It  with  every  resource  at  his  com- 
mand. 

He  has  been  an  outstanding  student  of  the 
law.  He  served  in  our  Army.  He  served  as  As- 
sistant District  Attorney  for  New  York  City. 
He  led  one  of  that  city's  successful  programs 
for  slum  rehabilitation.  He  helped  to  dis- 
cover new  ways  to  help  the  children  of  the 
slums. 

Cliff  Alexander  Joined  the  Government  In 
1963.  He  came  here  as  a  Foreign  Affairs  Offi- 
cer of  the  National  Security  Council.  A  year 
later  he  became  one  of  my  own  assistants. 
For  more  than  three  years  now  be  has  given 
his  President,  and  his  country  a  wise  and 
creative  counsel  that  belled  his  years. 

We  are  reluctant  to  see  him  do  any  work 
except  work  at  the  'White  House — though  we 
know  that  we  will  always  use  bis  counsel  in 
the  critical  days  ahead — and  there  may  be  a 
good  bit  of  them  here  at  the  White  House. 
We  seem  to  attract  crises  sometimes. 

In  Cliff  Alexander,  the  country  gains  an 
able  and  devoted  public  servant  In  a  place 
where  a  man  of  his  understanding  and  where 
a  man  of  his  commitment  Is  needed  a  great 
deal  right  now. 

The  Commission  is  in  sure  and  skillful 
hands.  It  Is  above  all  I  think  In  Just  and 
determined  hands.  My  friend,  Cliff,  you  will 
leave  with  our  gratitude — and  you  set  forth 
In  your  new  mission  with  our  admiration, 
with  our  confidence  and  our  trust. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


THE    FIGHTINa   IN    VIETNAM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
August  4  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
carried  an  article  by  Tom  Buckley  from 
Saigon,  reporting  that  more  than  2,000 
marines  have  been  killed  In  action  and 
more  than  14,000  wounded  in  combat 
since  the  first  of  the  year;  that  "In  many 
respects,  the  initiative  In  the  I  Corps 
area,  the  five  northernmost  Pro'vlnces  of 
South  Vietnam,  appears  to  have  passed 
to  the  enemy";  that  "the  pacification 
program  has  all  but  collapsed";  that  "the 
Marines  are  relatively  short  of  tanks" 
and  are  handicapped  by  a  "lack  of  heli- 
copters"; and  that  "the  22  Marine  in- 
fantry battalions  are  markedly  imder- 
strength,  some  by  as  much  as  50  per- 
cent." 

On  the  same  page  of  the  same  news- 
paper, there  appears  an  Interview  with 
Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  W.  Walt,  until  recently 
Marine  commander  In  Vietnam,  com- 
menting on  Mr.  Buckley's  report.  In  the 
interview.  General  Walt  was  quoted  as 
saying  that  "the  North  Vietnamese  have 
been  reduced  to  staging  occasional  am- 
bushes along  the  buCfer  strip  and  harass- 
ing Marine  positions  there  with  artillery 
and  mortar  fire  In  an  attempt  to  win  psy- 
chological victories  to  offset  their  mili- 
tary failiu"es";  that  Marine  battalions 
"have  not  been  worn  down  to  50  percent 
strength"  but  are  "at  95  percent 
strength";  that  not  2,000  but  "1,875  ma- 
rines have  been  killed  in  all  of  I  Corps 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year";  that 
"the  Marines  had  plenty  of  tanks  in  Viet- 
nam"; and  that  he  "never  lacked  for 
helicopters  to  move  troops  in  a  combat 
situation." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 


text  of  both  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  4,  1967] 

SAiGOjf,  South  Vietnam,  August  3. — Early 
In  July,  an  exhausted  Marine  Infantryman — 
a  survivor  of  an  ambush  near  the  demili- 
tarized zone  In  which  nearly  100  of  his  com- 
panions were  killed  and  more  than  200  were 
wounded — shook  his  head  and  said,  "Man, 
we  need  help."  Last  Saturday,  a  Marine  t>at- 
tallon  was  ambushed  under  similar  circum- 
stances In  the  demilitarized  zone.  Twenty- 
three  Marines  were  killed  and  191  were 
wounded.  By  official  count,  more  than  2,000 
Marines  have  been  Jillled  and  more  than 
14,000  have  been  wounded  in  coml>at  since 
the  first  of  the  year,  about  40  per  cent  of  all 
American  casualties  in  'V^letnam  during  the 
same  period. 

This  total  of  16.000  casualties  Is  the  equiva- 
lent of  16  full-strengrth  Infantry  battalions. 
The  Marines  have  22  battalions  in  Vietnam. 

It  Is  understood  on  good  authority  that 
about  10,000  of  the  Marine  losses  have  been 
incurred  in  fighting  In  or  near  the  demili- 
tarized zone. 

Marine  commanders  have  reported  killing 
four  or  five  times  as  many  North  Vietnamese, 
but  these  reports — like  those  of  the  Army — 
are  no  longer  taken  seriously  by  observers 
who  have  visited  battlefields  and  talked  with 
survivors. 

The  North  Vietnamese  Army's  ability  to 
wage  war  does  not  seem  to  have  been  Im- 
paired. It  continues  to  elude  Marine  searches. 
When  it  Is  ready,  it  strikes  with  savage  effec- 
tiveness. 

SHIFT    IN    INITIATIVE    SEEN 

In  many  respects,  the  intlatlve  In  the  I 
Corps  area,  the  five  nortliemmost  provinces 
of  South  Vietnam,  appears  to  have  i>assed 
to  the  enemy. 

As  this  has  happened,  civilian  officials 
acknowledge  that  the  pacification  program 
has  all  but  collapsed.  The  South  Vietnamese 
Army  has  been  unable  to  protect  the  so- 
called  revolutionary-development  teams,  or 
provincial  towns  and  cities  such  as  Holan, 
Quangtrl  and  Hue,  from  raids. 

The  Marines,  some  civilian  and  military 
observers  believe,  have  failed  to  contain  the 
enemy  threat.  Why? 

From  official  sources.  It  Is  difficult  to  get 
anything  but  assurances  that  the  war  along 
the  border  Is  going  well,  but  that  another 
Marine  division  or  so  would  make  It  go 
better. 

Observations  over  several  months,  conver- 
sations with  officers  and  men  In  the  field  and 
with  experts  In  other  branches  of  the  armed 
forces  suggest  that,  while  manpower  is  un- 
questionably a  major  problem,  there  are  se- 
rious shortcomings  In  Marine  equipment,  tac- 
tics and  command  flexibility. 

The  Marines  are  shock  troops.  They  have 
displayed  their  courage  again  and  again  in 
Vietnam,  most  recently  when  they  suffered 
1,000  casualties  in  the  repeated  frontal  as- 
saults in  late  April  and  early  May  on  North 
Vietnamese  positions  on  the  hills  near 
Khesanh. 

Unlike  the  Japanese  on  the  Pacific  Islands 
in  World  War  II,  who  had  nowhere  else  to 
go.  the  north  Vietnamese  fight  as  long  as  It 
seems  profitable,  Inflict  as  many  casualties 
as  they  can  and  then  drift  away. 

The  Marines,  specialists  In  amphibious  as- 
saults,  continue  to  stage  these  complex  op- 
erations, complete  with  naval  bombard- 
ments, even  though  they  rarely  make  con- 
tact with  the  enemy  in  these  assaults. 

In  short,  knowledgeable  sources  say,  the 
Vietnamese  war  Is  different  from  the  Ma- 
rines' past  engagements  and  the  war.  It  is 
said,  has  changed  radically  In  the  last  year. 
As  more  and  more  North  Vietnamese  units 
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have  Joined  the  struggle  the  war  ^^  ^^[ 
Bomethlng  of  Us  guernUa  char  ;cter  without 
becoming  entirely  conventional 

Uke  the  Vletcong,  the  North  Vietnamese 
are  skilled  at  night  movement,  concealment 
"nd  ambush  But  they  are  better  armed  and 
better  led  th^a  the  Vletcong  and  i^'  ^^\ 
mo6t  part,  they  tight  within  ^/<;*  f-;>^^^ 
march  of  relatively  safe  bases  n-rth  of  tne 
S^nhal  River  They  employ  artlUery  mortar.. 
ind  rockets  with  great  eHUI.  shifting  them 
rapidly  among  hundreds  of  sturdy,  we..- 
camouflaged  emplacements. 

Marine  field  commanders  agree  that  tne, 
are  handicapped  by  a  shortage  of  ready  re- 
M^«^d  by  a  lack  of  helicopters  to  move 
them  quickly  to  battle  areas. 

The  helicopter  has  become  IndL.pensab.e 
for  quickly  transporting  troops  and  suPP''f  • 
evacuating  the  wounded  and.  fitted  with 
ml^hlne  guns  and  rockets,  for  providing 
clOM  support  for  embattled  ground  troop^^ 
¥Sr  two  Marine  divisions  have  about  200 
heUcopters.  The  seven  Army   divisions  have 

1  700 

"  The  Marine  helicopters  are  mostly  obsolete 
«clDrocaUng-englne  Sikorsky  H-34 ».  no 
SiSh  in  speed,  lifting  capacity  or  trouble- 
free  operation  for  the  Armys  turblne-engine 
UH-ls- 

NOT   WJOrCH   TANKS 

Although  the  terrain  near  the  eastern  half 
of  the  demilitarized  zone  Is  fairly  le'«^»  «"f, 
op«i.  the  Marines  are  relatively  "hort  of 
Saki.  which  could  exploit  It  ahd^l»f^^ 
firt   and    maneuverable    armored    personnel 

carrier*.  ..       .  „, 

in  wldltlon.  the  Marines  were  the  last 
combat  men  to  get  the  new  Ml  6  rifle  The 
Iteht-welght.  rapld-flre  weapons  were  Issued 
to  unite  near  the  demilitarized  zone  Just  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Khesanh  In  April 

The  Marines  did  not  get  a  chance  to  fa- 
BjlUartze  themselves  with  the  M-16  and  were 
pUgued  with  malfunctions. 

Men  in  the  field  Indicate  that  two  Items 
of    special    equipment    have    proved    disap- 

'^Tha'nrst.  the  Howtar-a  4  2-lnch  mortar 
mounted  on  a  wheeled  carrtage-can  only  be 
loaded  by  a  tall  man  standing  on  a  box.  they 
My  The  second,  the  Ontos—slx  105-mm.  re- 
coUlesB  rifles  mounted  on  a  tracked  vehicle- 
la  aald  to  be  difficult   to  operate   and  serve 

quickly.  . 

It  la  understood  on  good  authority  that 
tba  heavy  casualtle*  of  the  last  seven  months 
were  largely  unanticipated  by  Marine  com- 
manders. 


rely  on  traditional  tactics    Perhaps  the  Ma- 
rines can.  but  it  is  likely  to  be  costly. 


I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug  4.  1967 1 
Washington,  August  3.-Ueut.  Oen.  Lewis 
W  Wait  until  recently  conunander  oi  tne 
Third  Marine  .\mphlbloU8  Force  in  South 
Vietnam,  insisted  today  that  the  M-^rl'^es 
w*;re  sucressfullv  dealing  with  the  North 
Vietnamese    threat    along    the    demilitarized 

General  Walt,  who  Is  now  Marine  personnel 
chief  and  Is  considered  a  leading  candidate 
to  become  the  next  CommandiUit  of  the 
con«.  commented  on  a  report  to  the  New 
York  Times  '.printed  on  this  pagel.  based 
on  observations  in  Saigon,  that  the  Marines 
could  not  contain  the  enemy  in  the  demili- 
tarized zone 

General  Walt  commanded  the  79,000  ma- 
rines in  South  Vietnam's  five  northern  prov- 
inces the  I  Corps  zKjne,  for  two  years.  He 
returned  to  the  United  States  June  1. 

In  an  interview  at  Marine  headqu.aters 
here  the  general  contended  that  the  Amer- 
ican' and  South  Korean  marines  under  his 
command  and  the  South  Vietnamese  troops 
in  I  Corps  repulsed  a  concerted  enemy  effort 
between  February  and  May  to  seize  control  of 
the  two  northernmost  provinces,  Quangtrl 
and  Thuathlen.  inflicting  heavy  losses  on  the 
North  Vietnamese. 


UNrrS   ARE  VNDCRSTRENOTK 

since  It  takes  about  four  months  to  sched- 
ule and  move  replacements  from  United 
SUtes  training  camps  to  the  war  zone  the 
aa  Marine  Infantry  battalions  are  markedly 
understrength.  some  by  as  much  aa  50  per 
cent  and  are  likely  to  remain  so  Rear  area 
troops,  such  as  military  policemen,  have  al- 
ready been   transferred  to  the  Infantry 

Both  the  Marines  and  the  Army  appear 
to  have  abandoned  in  practice  their  doctrine 
that  guerrillas  are  best  opposed  by  using 
their  own  tactics  against  them  Small-unit 
commanders  acknowledge  that  night  opera- 
Uons  are  seldom  undertaken  In  both  am- 
buahea,  the  Marines  were  moving  down  a 
road  surrounded  by  thickets,  apparently 
without  adequate  flank  security 

Aa  the  quality  of  the  enemy  and  his  weap- 
ons has  improved,  the  penalties  for  errors  of 
judgment  have  Increased  The  Marines'  13- 
month  tour  of  duty  here,  while  a  month 
longer  than  the  Army's,  gives  Junior  ofHcers 
and  nonconunlssloned  officers  barely  enough 
tune  to  learn  the  practical  skills  required  for 
•urvlval.  In  the  view  of  experts. 

The  Marine  command,  led  by  Ueut    Oen 
Robert  E.  Cushman  Jr  .  who  succeeded  Lieut 
Oen.  Lewis  W    Walt  on  June  1.  seems  more 
deUrmlned  than  ever  to  prove  that  It  can 


TRTINO    TO    BtTY    TIME 

Since  May.  he  said,  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  been  reduced  to  staging  .occasional  am- 
bushes along  the  buffer  strip  and  harassing 
Marine  positloiis  there  with  artillery  and 
mortar  fire  In  an  attempt  to  win  psychologi- 
cal victories  to  offset  their  military  failures. 
■The  enemy  has  not  met  a  single  objective 
he  set  out  to  achieve."  General  Walt  said 
••He  is  now  trying  to  buy  time  with  blood  • 
He  said  that  the  enemy  campaign  to  seize 
Quantrl  and  Thuathlen  began  Feb.  15. 
shortly  after  Tet.  the  Vietnamese  New  Year, 
w\th  a  diversionary  attack  by  the  First  Vlet- 
cong Regiment  in  Quangngai,  the  southern- 
most of  the  five  northern  provinces. 

Two  Vletcong  battailous,  about  1.000  men. 
assaulted  a  South  Korean  M;ulne  company 
In  a  prepared  position  there  The  Koreans 
crushed  the  assault,  killing  243  Vletcong. 
nineteen  Koreans  were  killed  and  38  wound- 
ed 

On  Feb.  17.  General  Walt  said,  he  learned 
through  mteillgence  the  location  of  the  2l8t 
North  Vietnamese  Army  Regiment  near 
Quangngai  CX'.y  A  South  Vietnamese-Amer- 
ican operation  was  Immediately  begun  On 
Feb  18  and  19.  the  North  Vietnamese  were 
surrounded  and  812  of  them  were  killed 
while  breaking  out  of  the  encirclement. 

KKAnxaUAHTERa    WA.S    TARGET 

Captured  documents  and  prisoners  dis- 
closed that  the  regiment  had  been  under 
orders  u>  overrun  the  airfield  and  the  bridge 
outride  Quangngai  City  on  Feb  21  and  then 
to  alt-tck  the  Ducpho  dlslrlot  headquarters 
south  of  the  provincial  capital 

•If  these  b.ittles  In  Quangngai  had  been 
successful  for  the  enemy."  General  Walt 
s.Ud.  I  would  have  been  forced  to  divert 
troops  from  up  north  to  reinforce  there  I 
learned  later  that  this  was  what  they  had 
wanted  me  to  do  ' 

On  Feb  27,  General  Walt  said,  the  first 
thnist  across  the  demilitarized  zone  began. 
A  Marine  patrol  ran  Into  the  lead  elemenU 
of  a  North  Vietnamese  battalion  north  of 
the  Camlo  outpost  A  major  battle  quickly 
developed  between  three  Marine  battalions 
and  four  battalions  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
324B     Dl.lslon     attempting     to     push     Into 

Quan»?tn  ^        ^  ^     ^ 

The  North  Vietnamese  were  forced  back. 
lea-.mg  569  dead  on  the  battlefield  Prisoners 
and  d'rxruments  dl.sclosed  that  the  enemy's 
mission  had  been  to  overr\in  the  artillery  at 
the  Mirme  strongpi«lnt  of  Camp  Carroll  on 
Feb    29. 


FIVE    HUNDRED    KH-l-ED    AT    CIOLINH 

Two  days  later,  he  said,  three  battalions 
of  the  341st  North  Vietnamese  Division  were 
repulsed  near  Gloluih.  losing  500  men. 

The  North  Vietnamese  then  achie'.ed  par- 
tial successes,  at  heavy  cost,  but  again  were 
repuLsed  north  of  Khesiinh  between  April  24 
and  May  5. 

In  this  battle,  two  Marine  battallona 
seized  three  hills  north  of  their  outpost. 
Contrary  to  reports.  General  Walt  said,  the 
Marines  did  not  suffer  1,000  casualties  in  the 
battle  They  had  138  killed  and  270  seriously 
wounded,  and  the  North  Vietnamese  left  980 
bodies  on  the  battlefield,  he  said. 

On  Mav  4,  he  said,  a  regiment  from  the 
324B  Division  attempting  to  overrun  Marine 
artillery  at  Conthlen  wa.s  repulsed  with  at 
least  200  dead. 

Another  North  Vietnamese  battalion  wa 
decimated  during  a  South  Vietnamese- 
American  operation  within  the  demilitarized 

zone  Itself. 

"The    enemy    tried    all    of    these    things. 
General  Walt  said,  •'and  he  did  not  achieve 
a  single  one  of  them  during  this  period. 

•Since  May, '  he  added,  "there  has  been  no 
big  commitment  of  enemy  forces.  I  honestly 
believe  he  now  has  no  hope  of  taking  any 
of  that  territory  out  there.  He  is  Just  trying 
to  make  gains  in  the  psychological  and  poUtl- 
cal   war   by   inflicting  casualties." 

General  Walt  said  that  an  occasional  am- 
bush had  to  be  expected.  "Every  foot  of  that 
country  has  an  ambush  capability,"  he  said. 

Marine  battalions,  he  said,  have  not  been 
worn  down  to  50  percent  of  their  strength. 

••Those  infantry  battalions  are  at  95  per 
cent  strength."  he  said.  The  flow  of  1  100  to 
1  200  Marine  replacements  from  tne  umieo 
States,  he  added,  "Is  adequate  to  meet  oui 

REPORTS  CALLED  MISLEADING 

General  Walt  contended  that  reports  of 
10  000  marines  killed  and  wounded  since  the 
beginning  of  this  year  were  highly  mislead- 
ing In  fact,  he  said.  1.875  marines  have  been 
killed  m  all  of  I  corps  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  876  of  these  In  the  demilitarized 

^"Although  14,788  have  been  wounded,  he 
said  70  percent  of  the  wounded  are  not  evac- 
uated from  Vietnam  and  return  to  duty 
within  30  days.  About  half  of  these  niarlnet 
do  not  even  leave  their  units  for  hospltall- 

Of  all  Marines  wounded.  10.6  per  cent  can- 
not be  returned  to  duty  either  In  Vietnam  or 
the  United  States. 

General  Walt  asserted  that  the  Marine  am- 
phibious vehicles  were  Just  as  good  as  the 
Army's  M-113  armored  personnel  carriers  aol 
that  the  Marines  had  plenty  of  tanks  in  Viet- 
nam. The  tanks  are  not  used  more  often  he 
said,  because  rice  paddles  are  not  a  practical 
field  for  heavy  armor. 

He  said  that  the  Marines  have  about  3W 
helicopters  In  Vietnam,  not  200  as  has  been 

'^^"l'' never   lacked   for  helicopters   to  mow 
troops  in  a  combat  situation,"  he  said. 
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LSD  AND  DEFORMITY 
Mr  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  con- 
tains an  article  entitled  "The  Hidden 
Evils  of  LSD."  which  describes,  vividly. 
the  dangers  posed  by  this  hallucination- 
producing  drug  for  "generations  yet  un- 
born." 

The  article  cites  case  after  case  in 
which  LSD  has  caused  long-lasting  and 
oftentimes  permanent  damaee.  Dr.  WU- 
liam  A.  Frosch  of  the  New  York  Univer- 
sity Medical  Center  reports  that  more 
than  200  patients  a  year  are  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  Bellevue  Hospital  psycW- 


I 


I 


atrlc  wards,  suffering  various  grades  of 
L5D-induced  paranoia  and  schizo- 
phrenia. The  chief  geneticist  of  a  LSD 
study  at  the  University  of  Oregon  Medi- 
cal School  reports : 

The  drug  could  be  as  dangerous  to  a  de- 
veloping foetus  as  Thalidomide. 

According  to  the  article: 

Nearly  every  carefully  controlled  research 
project  has  deflated  the  sclentlflc  value  of 
LSD. 

Several  months  ago  the  subcommittee 
of  which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  is  the  chairman, 
held  extensive  hearings  on  the  dangers 
Involved  in  the  use  of  LSD.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, these  hearings  were  conducted 
prior  to  the  new  indexes  of  LSD's  chro- 
mosome-damaging effects. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  further  investi- 
gation into  this  and  other  similar  drugs 
such  a."-  the  so-called  STP  is  needed. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  U.S.  Surgeon 
General  I  pointed  out  that — 

In  the  light  of  the  tests  that  have  already 
been  conducted  and  the  results  that  they 
have  yielded,  this  drug  Is  highly  dangerous. 
I  would,  therefore,  urge  your  office  to  take 
definitive  action  to  alert  the  public  to  the 
clear  and  present  danger  of  the  use  Of  LSD. 

In  the  most  recent  series  of  Govern- 
ment-sponsored animal  studies  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  LSD  on  heredity,  Dr. 
Robert  Auerbach  and  James  Rugowskl, 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  gave 
minute  quantities  of  LSD  to  pregnant 
mice.  Dr.  Auerbach  reports: 

We  got  horrible  malformations  and  brain 
defects  in  virtually  all  of  the  baby  mice — so 
horrible,  in  fact,  that  we're  running  the  en- 
tire experiment  all  over  again,  to  be  sure 
we  haven't  made  a  mistake. 

As  Dr.  J.  Thomas  Ungerlelder.  a 
psychiatrist  specializing  in  LSD  cases  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Los  An- 
geles, said : 

The  research  of  the  last  few  months  has 
convinced  me  that  this  Is  the  most  danger- 
ous drug  to  come  down  the  pike  in  a  long, 
long  time. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  sake  of  the  esti- 
mated 4  million  LSD  users  in  the  Nation, 
for  the  sake  of  others  who  may  be 
tempted  to  try  it,  and  for  the  sake  of 
their  unborn  children,  I  feel  that  some 
action  must  be  taken. 

The  National  Clearing  House  for 
Smoking  and  Health,  a  branch  of  the 
National  Center  for  Chronic  Disease  Con- 
trol, operates  under  a  $2  million  yearly 
appropriation  Involving  Itself  In  behav- 
ioral research,  community  development 
programs,  and  educational  information 
programs.  This  agency  works  closely  with 
State  and  local  interagency  councils  and 
State  education  and  health  services.  The 
Clearing  House  maintains  a  library,  ar- 
chives, and  research  facilities  for  colleges 
and  universities.  As  required  by  Federal 
law,  this  agency  publishes  an  annual  re- 
port on  the  consequences  of  smoking 
which  is  passed  on  to  Congress  by  the 
Surgeon  General,  thus  further  alerting 
the  American  people. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  if 
we  have  taken  such  steps  to  Inform  the 
American  people  of  the  dangers  of  smtrfc- 
Ing,  then  certainly  we  should  take  steps 
at  least  equal  to  these  to  alert  Americans 


to  the  evils  of  LSD  and  other  such  drugs. 
The  evidence  available  to  us  at  this  time 
leaves  little  doubt  that  these  hallucina- 
tion-producing drugs  pose  a  much  great- 
er danger  to  one's  health  than  do  ciga- 
rettes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  ar- 
ticle, a  news  report  on  the  article,  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post,  and  an 
article  entitled  "United  States  Develops 
STP  as  Chemical  Developed  by  Dow," 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Au- 
gust 3.  1967,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Hidden  Evils  of  LSD 

(Note. — New  research  finds  it's  causing 
genetic  damage  that  poses  a  threat  of  havoc 
now  and  appalling  abnormalities  for  gen- 
erations yet  unborn.) 

(By  Bill  Davidson) 

In  Oregon,  a  young  mother  brought  her 
newborn  baby  in  to  be  examined.  The  child 
had  a  defect  of  the  intestinal  tract  and  Its 
head  was  developing  grotesquely — one  side 
growing  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  the 
other. 

A  mental  patient  in  New  York  and  six 
young  men  In  Oregon  were  found  to  have 
extensive  damage  of  their  heritage-carrying 
chromosomes — damage  of  the  type  that  Is 
known  to  result  In  misshapen  and  defective 
babies. 

Two  of  the  young  men  in  Oregon  also 
were  found  to  have  a  chromosomal  abnor- 
mality that  seems  to  be  Identical  with  the 
first  stages  of  leukemia,  the  Incurable  blood 
cancer  that  proliferated  at  Hiroshima  after 
the  bomb  fell. 

A  graduate  student  in  Los  Angeles  has 
twice  undergone  typical  epileptic  graTid  mal 
convTilslons — one  time  with  seizures  so  vio- 
lent that  he  broke  two  vertebrae. 

The  young  mother,  the  mental  patient 
in  New  York,  the  young  men  In  Oregon 
and  the  graduate  student — along  with  sev- 
eral thousands  of  new  mental-hospital  In- 
mates— all  have  one  thing  In  common.  They 
aU  took  LSD. 

The  baby,  of  course,  hadn't  taken  much  of 
anything — except,  perhaps,  the  consequences. 

The  scientific  evidence  linking  LSD  with 
the  baby's  deformities,  the  broken  chromo- 
somes, the  leukemla-Uke  chromosomal  ab- 
normality and  the  convulsions  Is  still  circum- 
stantial. No  one  has  yet  proved,  except  In 
test  tubes,  that  LSD  breaks  chromosomes, 
but  the  horror  that  broken  chromosomes 
can  wreak  on  human  belhgs,  and  on  their 
offspring,  has  been  amply  proved.  And,  for 
that  matter,  It  took  some  time  to  get  proof 
of  what  Thalidomide  could  do  to  unborn 
babies,  but  when  the  ghastly  proof  came. 
It  was  as  Irremediable  as  It  was  convincing. 

The  staggering  Implications  of  the  evidence 
gathered  so  far  have  added  an  enormous  di- 
mension to  LSD,  which  already  means  differ- 
ent things  to  different  people.  To  the  chemist, 
the  letters  stand  for  Lysergic  Add  Diethyla- 
mide, the  formal  name  for  the  powerful 
mlnd-alterlng  drug,  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  which  are  now  Illegal  In  the  United 
States.  To  the  hippie,  LSD  Is  "acid,"  "the 
chief."  "the  hawk,"  a  droplet  of  which  can 
take  hlin  on  a  mental  "trip"  fn  which  he 
thinks  he  will  experience  Instant  euphoria. 
To  Dr.  Timothy  I/eary,  the  unfrocked  Harvard 
professo:  who  is  high  priest  of  the  estimated 
four  million  users  In  the  United  States,  LSD 
stands  for  League  of  Spiritual  Discovery,  a 
new  religion  he  has  founded,  which  uses  the 
drug  as  a  "sacrament." 

But  to  the  medical  scientists  now  studying 
the  effects  of  LSD  on  the  human  body,  the 
three  letters  Invoke  a  threat  of  deadly  dam- 
age now  and  appalling  defects  for  genera- 


tions yet  unborn.  As  Dr.  J.  Thomas  Unger- 
lelder, a  psychiatrist  specializing  In  LSD 
cases  at  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  told  me,  "The  research  of  the  last 
few  months  has  convinced  me  that  this  ts 
the  most  dangerous  drug  to  come  down  the 
pike  in  a  long,  long  time." 

The  new  research,  begun  only  this  year,  Is 
unfolding  one  horror  after  another  before  It 
Is  even  out  of  the  preliminary  stages.  The 
Oregon  cases  evolved  at  the  University  of 
Oregon  Medical  School,  Portland,  where  eight 
young  men.  LSD  takers,  volunteered  blood 
samples  for  microscopic  studies.  Six  of  the 
eight  were  found  to  have  damaged — broken — 
chromosomes.  And  two  of  the  six — the  two 
who  were  by  far  the  heaviest  users  of  LSD — 
have  the  chromosomal  abnormality  that 
seems  to  be  identical  to  one  seen  only  in  the 
first  irreversible  stages  of  leukemia. 

This  form  of  leukemia  Is  so  rare  that  If 
the  abnormality  had  shown  up  In  only  one 
of  the  volunteers,  It  might  have  been  con- 
sidered a  coincidence.  But  when  It  showed 
up  In  two,  the  drug  became  the  prime 
suspect. 

"The  medical  school's  call  for  volunteers  In 
Portland  also  brought  In  the  young  mother, 
with  her  baby.  She  had  taken  a  single  dose 
of  LSD  In  the  flrst  month  of  her  pregnancy, 
and  she  was  worried  about  the  effects  on  the 
baby.  The  Infant  was  the  first  to  be  ex- 
amined imder  a  Federal  Government  grant 
to  study  possible  abnormalities  In  the  off- 
spring; of  LSD  users.  According  to  the  chief 
geneticist  of  the  study,  the  baby  had  Hirsch- 
sprung's disease,  a  defect  of  the  lower  In- 
testinal tract  that  Interferes  with  bowel 
movements.  It  also  had  hyperplasia  of  the 
face;  the  right  side  of  Its  head  has  develoi>ed 
far  more  than  the  left. 

Again,  It  Is  too  early  in  the  research  to  bind 
ISD  to  these  and  other  possible  abnormalities 
(such  as  brain  damage).  The  circumstantial 
evidence,  however,  Is  there.  The  prime  ques- 
tion In  the  minds  of  the  research  team  cen- 
ters on  the  one  small  dose  of  LSD  taken  by 
the  mother. 

"Prom  what  we  know,"  the  geneticist  said, 
"the  baby  would  have  abnormalities  If  the 
mother  had  taken  large  doses  of  LSD  In  the 
first  three  months  she  was  pregnant.  The 
drug  could  be  as  dangerous  to  a  developing 
foetus  &a  Thalidomide." 

Even  earlier  danger  signals  had  gone  up  at 
the  State  University  of  New  York  Medical 
Center  in  Buffalo,  where  a  mental  patient 
who  had  taken  LSD  for  six  years  was  found 
to  have  a  high  rate  of  chromosome  damage 
resembling  that  seen  in  some  tumor  cells  and 
In  patients  with  a  severe  form  of  anemia.  The 
same  damage  occurred  when  LSD  was  turned 
loose  on  blood  In  test  tubes. 

In  Canada  and  In  Los  Angeles  there  have 
been  reports  of  epileptic  seizures  In  persons 
taking  LSD.  One  Los  Angeles  case  Is  particu- 
larly clear-cut.  It  Involved  a  32-year-old 
graduate  student  in  anthropology  who  took 
black-market  LSD  for  the  first  time,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  so-called  "sitter,"  or 
guide — in  this  case  a  clinical  psychologist 
who  was  able  to  describe  the  victim's  actions 
scientifically  when  the  student  was  later  ad- 
mitted to  the  U.C.L.A.  Medical  Center. 

The  sitter  reported  that  50  minutes  after 
the  student  had  swallowed  his  LSD  capsule, 
he  went  Into  spasms  and  convulsions — a  typi- 
cal grand  mal  seizure  so  violent  that  the  stu- 
dent broke  two  vertebrae.  At  the  hospital, 
X  rayj  confirmed  the  fractures,  but  stand- 
ard brain-wave  tests  could  not  locate  the 
peculiar  brain  dysfunction  that  normally 
shows  up  in  epileptics. 

After  the  first  episode,  the  student  tried 
LSD  four  more  times — without  seizures.  The 
fifth  time,  he  had  another  massive  epileptic 
attack.  Frightened,  he  stopped  taking  the 
drug.  He  has  had  no  more  seizures. 

Along  with  the  new  physiological  evidence 
that  Is  coming  to  light,  psychiatric  testimony 
continues  to  mount  against  LSD.  Dr.  William 
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A.  lfrc»ch  of  the  New  York  University  Medical 
Center  reports  that  more  than  200  patlenta  a 
year  are  being  admitted  to  the  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital psychiatric  wards,  suffering  varloua 
grades  of  USD-Induced  paranoia  and  schizo- 
phrenia. "Some  cases  are  so  bad."  says  Dr. 
FiXMCh.  "that  we  have  had  to  transfer  them 
to  state  mental  hospitals,  and  the  patients 
are  still  committed  there  after  more  than  a 
year." 

The  same  holds  true  In  other  big  metro- 
politan centers,  such  as  Chicago.  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  At  U  C.L.A.'s 
Neuropaychlatrlc  Institute.  LSD  psychotlcs 
are  no  longer  admitted — they  are  sent  di- 
rectly to  CamarlUo,  the  nearest  state  mental 
hospital.  "We  were  overwhelmed  with  LSD 
cases,"  Dr.  Duke  D  Plsher,  psychiatric  resi- 
dent, told  me,  "to  the  extent  that  we  didn't 
have  room  for  normally  disturbed  patients — 
no  joke  intended  " 

But  even  these  figures  don't  tell  the  whole 
story,  for.  as  Or  Plsher  points  out.  the 
"acid-heads  try  to  hide  their  'casualties.'  as 
they  call  them — they  don't  let  them  go  to 
hospitals  If  they  can  help  It — to  protect  the 
Image  of  LSD." 

Dr.  Fisher  tells  of  one  case  he  attempted  to 
treat — a  Los  Angeles  man  who  took  LSD  sev- 
eral times  and  then  became  convinced  that 
be  was  an  orange  "He  locked  himself  In  his 
room."  Dr.  Plsher  says,  "and  refused  to  leave 
It  for  fe»r  that  If  someone  touched  him  he'd 
turn  Into  orange  Juice.  He  also  refused  to  let 
me  treat  blm.  This  man  Is  totally  and  per- 
haps permanently  psychotic,  but.  like  thou- 
sands of  other  poor  creatures  wandering 
around  In  a  dazed  condition  in  hippie  neigh- 
borhoods, bis  case  wiK  never  be  reported 
and  he  may  never  be  treated.  The  hippie 
community  brings  food  to  the  orange  man's 
room  and  they  look  after  his  basic  needs." 

This  factor  showed  up  frequently  In  the 
stories  of  the  dozen  LSD  victims  with  whom 
I  spoke.  Typical  was  the  experience  of  a  girl, 
whom  we'll  call  Yvonne.  In  Enclno.  Calif. 
After  careful  negotiations,  her  psychiatrist 
arranged  for  me  to  talk  with  her.  and  she 
poured  out  her  story  for  two  hours  in  the 
living  room  of  her  home  while  her  father 
padded  nervously  in  and  out.  Yvonne,  now 
23,  Is  a  tall,  pretty  brunette  from  a  well-to- 
do  middle-class  family.  She  began  smoking 
"grass"  (marijuana)  when  she  was  17  and 
still  In  high  school.  She  says,  "It  was  very 
simple.  I  was  at  my  girl  friend's  house  with 
a  lot  of  other  kids  and  someone  said.  Do  you 
want  to  get  high?'  I  smoked  the  grass  because 
everyone  else  was  doing  it  and  I  didn't  want 
to  look  like  a  square  " 

Yvonne  graduated  from  high  school  In 
1963  and  began  nurses'  training  at  a  Los 
Angeles  hospital  Three  years  later  she  "grad- 
uated" from  marijuana  to  LSD  She  says.  "I 
kept  reading  the  wonderful  things.  Dr.  Leary 
said  about  LSD  and  I  decided  I  was  a  psy- 
chedelic person  I  began  to  dress  in  psy- 
chedelic boots  and  pants  Then  one  day  I 
asked  a  friend  ut  mine  where  I  could  get 
some  LSD,  and  he  gave  me  a  number  to  call 
I  did.  and  a  fellow  showed  up  at  the  phone 
booth  a  few  minutes  later  with  two  sugar 
cubes  that  had  the  acid  In  them.  They  cost 
five  dollars  apiece — we  call  It  five  dollars  a 
ticket.  My  girl  friend  and  I  ate  the  sugar 
cubes  and  then  we  started  to  drive  to  the 
Teen-age  Pair.  Suddenly  everything  was  In 
slow  motion  and  aicklng  like  an  old-time 
movie.  I  couldn't  drive  anymore,  so  we  went 
back  to  ber  house.  We  lay  back  on  the  floor 
and  It  was  a  good  trip  We  rolled  on  the  floor 
and  we  laughed  and  the  room  filled  up  with 
gold  fog  and  we  swam  through  It.  It  was 
beautiful." 

A  week  later  Yvonne  decided  to  try  LSD 
again.  She  took  it  at  a  party,  "but  nothing 
happened  for  five  hours,  even  though  every- 
one else  was  nice  and  high.  TTien  we  drove 
to  a  (uy's  bouse  in  Beverly  Hills  and  while 
I  was  In  the  car  it  hit  me.  I  began  to  shake 
and  sweat  and  I  felt  like  someone  was  pull- 


ing a  band  tight  around  my  head.  The  whole 
world  looked  like  it  was  a  comic  strip,  like 
It  was  drawn  by  a  lousy  artist,  and  I  was 
a  cartoon  character  In  the  middle  of  It.  I 
screamed  and  said.  'Please  help  me  Get  me 
an  ambulance  '  When  they  wouldn't.  I  tried 
to  walk  to  a  phone  booth  to  call  an  ambu- 
lance But  two  guys  tackled  me  and  knocked 
me  down  They  said.  You  cant  go  to  a  hos- 
pital. You'll  blow  It  for  all  of  us.'  They  took 
me  to  my  sirl  friend's  house  Her  mother  Is 
a  spiritualist  and  she  also  takes  LSD  They 
kept  me  there  In  the  house  fur  three  days, 
and  my  friend's  mother  talked  religion  to 
me  and  gave  me  tranquilizers  They  didn't 
help." 

At  the  end  of  the  three  days.  Yvonne's 
friends  decided  to  move  her  to  the  hippie 
c  immunity  In  San  Francisco  Yvonne  says. 
"I  was  still  trembling  and  crying  all  the  time 
and  everything  stlU  had  that  nightmare 
comlc-strlp  look  I  couldn't  eat  or  sleep  The 
day  after  I  got  to  San  Francisco,  the  people 
there  had  a  21st-blrthday  party  for  me.  I 
walked  out  In  the  middle  of  It  and  some- 
how I  got  on  a  plane  and  went  back  to  Los 
Angeles.  I  stayed  with  an  aunt  because  I 
was  afraid  to  tell  my  parents  what  had  hap- 
pened to  me  They  thought  I  had  gotten  a 
Job  In  San  Franclscn.  I  spent  my  days 
wandering  around  from  church  to  church, 
praying  that  the  nightmare  would  go  away. 
Finally  I  walked  Into  the  medical  center  at 
L' C  LA  and  said.  Please  help  me!  Please 
take  me  in"  Thank  God  they  did." 

Yvonne  was  a  patient  ut  the  Neuropsy- 
chlatrlc  Institute  for  2'j  months  She  was 
treated  with  heavy  dtises  of  the  powerful 
tranquilizer,  clilorpromazlne.  and  was  given 
dally  psychotherapy  until  the  nightmare 
subsided  When  I  saw  her  nearly  two  years 
later,  she  had  not  taken  any  more  LSD 
( the  two  doses  that  precipitated  her  psy- 
chosis were  the  only  one.s  she  ever  had), 
but  she  was  still  trembling  and  still  unable 
to  work 

To  LSD  advc>cate8.  such  ca.ses  are  "casual- 
ties" or  "accidents" — the  unfortunate  price 
paid  by  a  few  In  order  that  the  multitude 
may  enjoy  the  wonders  of  the  drug  Among 
the  "accidents"  are  several  suicides  lone  boy 
flung  himself  from  a  clIR  In  the  belief  that 
he  could  fly;  another  went  out  a  high  win- 
dow under  the  same  impression),  at  least 
one  murder  (a  girl  stabbed  her  boy  friend 
with  a  kitchen  knife  and  didn't  even  know 
It  > .  hundreds  of  cases  of  acute  schizophrenia 
lone  man  refused  to  eat;  he  believed  he  was 
the  New  Messiah  and  required  no  suste- 
nance i  and  recurrent  hallucinations  months 
and  years  after  the  drug  has  been  taken  (a 
young  man  driving  on  a  highway,  a  year 
after  hr  only  LSD  experience,  suddenly  saw 
a  hundred  headlights  coming  at  him  Instead 
of  Just  two,  and  he  crashed  his  can. 

The  most  pathetic  "accident"  I  saw  was 
a  beautiful  19-year-oId  girl  in  a  mental  hos- 
pital In  the  Midwest  It  was  her  second  con- 
llnemcnt  she  had  previously  been  hispltal- 
Ized  after  Just  two  exposures  to  LSD  but  had 
recovered  In  three  weeks  and  been  released. 
Then,  to  give  her  a  change  of  environment, 
her  parents  who  are  wealthy,  sent  her  to 
visit  friends  in  New  York  City  last  Christ- 
mas At  a  New  Year's  Eve  party,  someone 
slipped  the  girl  a  dose  of  DMT  (dlmelhyl- 
tryptamlne.  a  hallucinogenic  drug  even  more 
powerful  than  LSD  and  currently  In  favor 
on  the  East  Coast  i  The  girl  went  raving 
mad  at  the  party  and  was  rushed  to  Bellevue 
Hospital,  where  she  waa  conlined  In  a  strait- 
Jacket  Her  own  doctor  Jlew  to  New  York 
from  the  Midwest  and  took  her  home,  still 
in  the  straltjacket.  on  a  private  ambulance 
plane 

I  saw  the  girl  six  months  later  on  the 
grounds  of  the  mental  hospital,  which  Is 
near  her  home  Her  doctor  and  I  approached 
as  she  was  playing  volleyball  with  other 
patients  Except  that  she  wasn't  really  play- 
ing, she  was  Just  standing  there.  As  we  ap- 


proached, she  said  to  the  doctor,  "Your 
eyes  are  movie  cameras  and  they're  looking 
right  through  me."  She  talked  rationally  for 
a  few  minutes,  then  she  shrank  back  and 
pointed  to  an  envelope  the  doctor  was  carry- 
ing Why  did  you  bring  that  computer  with 
you?"  We  left. 

"".Six  months  of  treatment  and  shes  get- 
ting worse.  "  the  doctor  said.  "The  prog- 
nosis Is  poor  " 

With  the  new  evidence  of  chromosome 
d.image  added  to  the  already  extensively 
documented  history  of  psychiatric  damage, 
the  prognosis  for  the  usefulness  of  LSD  It- 
self Is  poor,  loo 

Pew  drugs  have  begun  with  greater  prom- 
ise than  LSD  It  was  first  synthesized  In 
1938  by  Dr.  Albert  Hofmann.  a  Swiss  chem- 
ist who  was  looking  for  a  new  drug  with 
which  to  treat  migraine  headache.  He  ran 
a  series  of  tests  with  various  derivatives  of 
lysergic  acid,  a  component  of  ergot,  a  fun- 
gus that  grows  on  rye  On  the  25th  try,  he 
came  up  with  the  chemical  combination 
that  has  now  become  famous  as  LSD.  He 
swallowed  some,  and  as  he  later  wrote, 
"'.Space  and  time  became  dl.sorganlzed,  and 
I  w.is  overcome  with  fears  that  I  was  going 
crazy."  He.  In  fact,  did  become  temporarily 
Insane  But  his  quick  recovery  led  to  the 
great  expectations  for  the  drug  Research 
psychiatrists  reasoned  that  If  they  could 
safely  Induce  what  they  called  a  "model 
psychosis,"  It  might  lead  them  to  answers 
to  the  stlU-unsolved  question  about  how 
to  treat  real  psychosis.  American  research- 
ers, with  the  approval  of  the  Government's 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  began 
uy  look  Into  the  possibilities  of  using  LSD 
in  alcoholism  and  psychoneurosls.  Some  ex- 
perimenters even  though  It  might  be  useful 
In  treating   homosexuality  and   frigidity. 

For  20  years  LSD  remained  relatively  un- 
known to  the  general  public,  although  It 
was  being  used  here  and  there.  In  the  late 
1930s,  for  example,  Cary  Grant  underwent 
a  series  of  LSD  experiments  with  a  doctor 
and  wrote  glowingly  of  the  self-knowledge 
that  he  gained. 

Then,  In  1962.  Dr  Timothy  Leary  and 
his  colleagues  in  the  Harvard  psychology 
department.  Richard  Alpert.  latched  onto 
the  drug  They  had  originally  started  ex- 
periments with  the  "mlnd-expandlng" 
chemical  psUocybln.  a  substance  derived 
from  Mexican  mushrooms,  which  primitive 
Indian  tribes  had  used  as  hallucinogens. 
But  Leary  and  .Mpert  soon  switched  to  the 
far  more  potent  LSD.  When  they  were  fired 
from  Harvard  for  holding  candlelight  drug 
parties  for  students.  Leary  and  Alpert  em- 
barked on  a  crusade  to  spread  The  Word 
about  LSD  through  hippie  colonies  and  a 
series  of  private  organizations,  the  latest  of 
which  is  the  League  of  Spiritual  Discovery. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  LSD  Is  that  It 
Instills  in  Its  users  a  missionary  zeal.  Also, 
Leary  Is  a  skilled  publicist.  He  turned  to  his 
advantage  his  dismissal  from  Harvard  and 
his  conviction  and  30-year  sentence  In 
Texas  (still  on  appeal)  for  Illegally  trans- 
porting untaxed  marijuana,  claiming  viola- 
tion of  his  constitutional  right  to  alter  his 
own  states  of  consciousness.  By  founding 
his  religion,  us..ng  LSD  as  a  sacrament,  he 
Is  laying  the  basis  for  a  court  flght  In  which 
he  will  claim  protection  under  the  freedom- 
of-rellglon  guarantees  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment. The  courts  already  have  ruled  In  favor 
of  the  Native  American  Church,  In  which 
western  Indian  tribes  chew  hallucinogenic 
peyote,  from  cactus,  also  as  a  so-called  sacra- 
ment. 

Leary  has  done  a  remarkable  Job  of  spread- 
ing his  Word,  the  essence  of  which  Is  that 
by  taking  LSD  and  other  "mlnd-expand- 
lng" drugs,  you  get  Insights  Into  yourself 
that  you  never  heA  before,  you  solve  your 
problems,  you  Isolate  yourself  from  the  "life- 
games"  that  cause  tension  In  the  world,  and 
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you  greatly  Increase  your  creativity.  "Turn 
on  tune  in,  drop  out,"  said  Leary. 

But  by  early  1966  the  LSD  boom  began 
to  lose  Its  respectablUty.  First  the  Federal 
Governments  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion took  note  of  the  great  number  of 
psychiatric  casualties  caused  by  illegal 
traffic  In  LSD.  The  FDA  listed  it  as  a  "dan- 
gerous drug  "  and  outlawed  the  traffic  by  In- 
cluding LSD  In  the  Drug  Abuse  Control  law 
that  provides  fines  and  Jail  terms  for  those 
who  make  or  sell  such  drugs.  Several  states, 
Including  New  York  and  California,  had 
made  even  simple  possession  of  LSD  a  crime. 

These  actions  temporarily  slowed,  but  did 
not  halt,  the  distribution  of  LSD.  Making 
LSD  Is  relatively  easy  for  anyone  with  a 
reasonable  competence  In  chemistry.  And 
the  distribution  system  Is  already  there;  It 
has  been  identified  In  congressional  testi- 
mony as  a  Cosa  Nostra  operation. 

The  only  legal  source  of  LSD  In  the  United 
States  today  is  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  which  doles  It  out  only  to 
those  few  scientific  projects  it  has  approved. 

These  Government-approved  research  pro- 
jects, which  only  now  are  beginning  to  be 
reported.  Indicate  that  LSD  Is  turning  out 
to  be  a  bust.  Dr.  Jonathan  Cole  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  told  me, 
"The  'model  psychosis'  theory  of  LSD  has 
been  discredited  and  abandoned.  The  drug 
produces  effects  which  are  nothing  like  real 
psychosis."  Dr.  Jerome  Levlne,  also  of  the 
Institute,  says,  "The  alcoholism  and  neurosis 
research  with  LSD  Is  drawing  to  a  close.  The 
final  results  won't  be  In  for  another  year, 
but  I've  been  keeping  tabs  on  the  work,  and 
my  guess  Is  that  there  will  be  no  startling 
new  revelations,  no  worthwhile  new  psychiat- 
ric tool.  My  guess  also  Is  that  LSD  never  will 
become  a  widely  used  treatment." 

Nearly  every  carefully  controlled  research 
project  has  deflated  the  scientific  value  of 
LSD.  At  the  Missouri  Institute  of  Psychiatry, 
the  drug  was  tried  on  150  severe  schizo- 
phrenics. It  helped  none,  and  three  got  worse. 
Dr.  Sidney  Cohen,  chief  of  psychiatry  at  the 
Veterans  Hospital  In  Los  Angeles,  tested  the 
LSD-users'  claim  that  the  drug  made  them 
more  creative.  He  worked  with  24  volunteers 
who  were  put  on  LSD,  watching  their  crea- 
tive efforts  In  writing,  painting,  etc.  "At 
the  end  of  the  study,"  Dr.  Oohen  told  me, 
"the  LSD  people  all  felt  they  were  creating 
far  better  than  before.  But  by  objective 
analysis  of  their  work  and  by  every  test  we 
oould  give  them,  they  were  doing  about  the 
same  or  worse." 

At  U.C.L.A.,  Dr.  Thomas  Ungerlelder  and 
Dr.  Duke  Fisher  made  studies  of  50  patients 
and  outside  hippies  to  test  Leary's  claim  that 
LSD  Is  harmless  and  useful  If  taken  "with  the 
proper  "set  and  setting."  This  means  being 
In  a  calm  frame  of  mind  before  taking  the 
drug:  taking  it  In  a  room  with  soft  lighting 
and  a  soft  carpet  to  sit  on,  with  one  or  two 
friends  and  an  experienced  "sitter"  or  guide 
present.  Drs.  Ungerlelder  and  Fisher  con- 
cluded: "We  have  hospitalized  many  persons 
who  had  taken  "these  precautions  and  who 
also  had  had  up  to  100  previous  good  LSD 
experiences.  .  .  .  There  Is  no  single  factor 
that  guarantees  immunity  from  an  adverse 
LSD  reaction." 

As  a  result  of  their  studies,  the  U.C.L.A. 
experts  also  believe  that  even  carefully  con- 
trolled scientific  experiments  with  LSD  are 
dangerous.  Dr.  Ungerlelder  told  me  of  a 
young  psychologist  who  was  screened  care- 
fully for  mental  stability  and  who  was  given 
only  small  doses  of  the  drug  in  a  federally 
licensed  hospital  experiment.  One  day  the 
psychologist  was  found  sitting  In  his  under- 
wear In  the  electroencephalograph  room  of 
the  hospital,  in  a  stupor,  staring  at  the  brain- 
wave machine.  He  was  treated  with  tran- 
quilizers. But  when  he  recovered  he  left  his 
Job  and  Joined  a  beatnik  colony. 

Today  the  number  of  Government-sup- 
ported research  programs  using  LSD  on  hu- 


mans has  dwindled  to  five.  There  are  about 
60  other  approved  projects,  many  of  them  in- 
vestigating the  possibilities  of  LSD  damage 
to  the  body  and  to  the  unborn.  "In  fact," 
says  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health's  Dr.  Cole,  "we're  so  concerned  about 
what's  been  turned  up  so  far  that  we're  en- 
couraging new  research  in  this  area." 

The  first  word  of  warning  on  genetic  dam- 
age came  In  the  March  7  Issue  of  Science 
magazine  from  Dr.  Malmon  M.  Cohen,  a 
highly  respected  geneticist  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  Tori  In  Buffalo.  Dr.  Oohen 
studies  chromosomes — those  tiny  compo- 
nents in  the  microscopic  cells  of  the  body 
that  transmit  heredity  factors  such  as  skin-, 
eye-  and  hair-color,  and  physical  and  per- 
sonality characteristics  from  one  generation 
to  another. 

It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that 
certain  violent  factors,  such  as  atomic  radia- 
tion and  intense  X-rays,  disrupt  and  break 
the  chromosomes,  causing  Illness  and  death 
from  leukemia  and  other  malignancies.  Also, 
breakage  In  the  chromosomes  In  parents  may 
result  m  malformed  babies. 

Geneticist  Cohen  started  his  tests  "with 
normal  human  blood  cells  In  a  test  tube.  He 
added  minute  quantities  of  LSD  and  studied 
the  chromosomes  under  a  microscope.  He 
was  startled  and  alarmed  to  see  the  same 
kind  of  chromosomal  damage  that  occurs 
with  radiation.  Then  he  took  blood  cells 
from  a  mental-hospital  patient  who  had  been 
treated  with  LSD  In  one  of  the  experiments. 
Again,  a  high  rate  of  chromosomal  breakage. 

Cohen  published  his  results,  setting  off 
alarm  bells  In  the  world  of  science.  But  to  be 
absolutely  sure,  he  Initiated  another  research 
project  Involving  New  York  University  and 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital  in  New  York,  where 
plenty  of  LSD  takers  are  available  for  obser- 
vation. Cohen,  along  with  research  teams 
headed  by  Dr.  William  Prosch  and  Dr.  Kurt 
Hlrschhorn,  examined  the  blood  cells  of  three 
mothers,  all  LSD  users,  and  their  four  chil- 
dren. The  same  frightening  breakage  of 
chromosomes  showed  up.  The  babies  are  now 
being  studied  for  abnormalities. 

An  even  more  positive  confirmation  of  the 
Cohen  findings  was  then  made  with  the 
volunteers  at  the  University  of  Oregon  Med- 
ical School  and  the  Oregon  Regional  Primate 
Research  Center,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Irwin  and 
Dr.  Jose  Egozcue,  a  young  Spanish  geneticist. 
They  studied  the  blood  cells  of  eight  LSD 
users  and  nine  men  and  women  who  had  not 
taken  ISD.  Six  o]  the  eight  LSD  users  had 
abnormally  broken  chromosomes  and  only 
one  on  the  non-LSD  users  showed  slight 
breakage,  and  it  was  determined  that  he  had 
previously  undergone  intensive  X-ray  thera- 
py. In  the  LSD-user  group,  the  worst  chromo- 
some damage  took  place  in  the  blood  cells  of 
those  who  had  taken  the  largest  doses.  It 
was  In  two  of  these  young  men — the  heaviest 
users — that  Dr.  Egozcue  found  what  appears 
to  be  the  so-called  Phlladelphia-L  chromo- 
some, which  never  occurs  In  normal  blood 
cells  and  always  shows  up  In  the  Initial  stages 
of  fatal  chronic  myelogenous  leukemia. 

Dr.  Egozcue  explained  to  me  some  of  the 
other  implications  of  broken  chromosomes. 
He  said.  "The  biggest  problem,  when  broken 
chromosomes  occur  In  parents.  Is  mental  re- 
tardation and  other  malformations  In  their 
children.  We  get  all  kinds  of  aberrations. 
Most  frequently,  there  Is  mongolism — a 
duU-wltted  child  with  distorted  features  and 
slanted  eyes  and  lax,  Inefficient  muscles. 

"Then  there's  the  problem  of  peculiar  bone 
structure  In  the  child — also  accompanied  by 
mental  retardation.  At  Vanderbllt  University 
they  studied  such  a  child,  the  product  of 
chromosome  damage  in  the  parents.  This 
youngster  was  very  short  and  had  an  enor- 
mous skull,  the  two  halves  of  which  never 
properly  closed.  The  child  had  a  double  row 
of  front  teeth. 

"Still  a  third  possibility  which  is  likely  to 
occur  with  LSD,  because  of  the  same  kind 
of  break  In  the  chromosome.  Is  what  we  call 


crl-du-chat  syndrome.  The  baby  cries  like  a 
cat,  not  a  human.  The  child  Is  always  se- 
verely defective,  both  mentally  and  physi- 
cally." 

In  the  first  of  a  projected  new  sefies  of 
Government-sponsored  animal  studies  to 
determine  the  effect  of  LSD  on  heredity.  Dr. 
Robert  Auerbach  and  James  Rugowskl  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  gave  minute 
quantities  of  LSD  to  pregnant  mice.  Dr. 
Auerbach  told  me,  "We  got  horrible  mal- 
formations and  brain  defects  In  virtually  all 
of  the  baby  mice — so  horrible,  In  fact,  that 
we're  running  the  entire  experiment  all  over 
again,  to  be  sure  we  haven't  made  a  mis- 
take." 

Concerning  possible  LSD-caused  chromo- 
some damage  In  adults,  Oregon's  Dr.  Egozcue 
lists,  as  the  No.  1  likelihood,  a  change  In  the 
chemistry  of  the  brain  cells — which  could 
account  for  the  psychosis  and  epUepsy-Uke 
seizures  already  noted.  (Brain-damage  stud- 
ies are  underway  now  to  attempt  to  confirm 
this  supposition.) 

While  the  world  of  science  Is  expressing 
deepest  concern  over  the  new  findings  on 
LSD,  the  world  of  the  acid-heads,  apparently, 
couldn't  care  less.  It  simply  moves  on  to 
bigger  and  better  hallucinogenic  drugs.  Re- 
cently, for  example,  a  new  hallucinogen 
called  STP  by  the  hippies  (after  the  powerful 
oil  additive  for  automobiles),  turned  up  in 
great  quantities  on  the  West  Coast.  In  a 
two-week  period  dozens  of  victims  showed 
up  In  California  hospitals  suffering  the  effect 
of  STP.  which  is  perhaps  four  times  more 
virulent  than  LSD.  One  of  the  patients 
nearly  died.  He  had  taken  chlorpromazlne, 
normally  an  antidote  for  LSD.  However, 
chlorpromazlne  actually  intensifies  the  re- 
action to  STP  and  can  cause  respiratory 
paralysis,  convulsions  and  possibly  death. 
Drug  experts  have  Identified  STP  as  a  com- 
bat weapon  designed  to  Incapacitate  enemy 
soldiers,  developed  for  the  Army  under  the 
label  JB  314. 

None  of  this  news  seems  to  affect  the 
pastoral  calm  that  pervades  the  2,500-acre 
estate  In  rural  Millbrook,  N.Y.,  where 
Timothy  Leary  presides  over  his  colony — the 
Mother "  Church  of  his  League  of  Spiritual 
Discovery.  On  a  recent  afternoon  some  75 
of  his  disciples  wandered  contentedly  around 
the  premises  In  blue  Jeans  and  sneakers. 
In  a  cottage  called  "The  Bowling  Alley,"  a 
card  game  was  In  progress  on  the  floor  In 
front  of  a  solemn  statue  of  Buddha,  while  a 
phonograph  played  Bob  Dylan  records.  In  a 
pale-blue  outbuilding  called  "The  Chicken 
Coop,"  a  dozen  hippies  played  guitars, 
pounded  wooden  staffs  on  the  floor  and  re- 
cited what  they  called  "The  Hare  Krishna 
Chant."  It  was  as  If  they  had  never  heard 
of  chromosome  damage. 

But  they  had. 

Eddie  Schwartz,  a  Leary  lieutenant,  an 
artist,  an  LSD  user  for  six  years,  said,  "Acid 
is  a  very,  very,  highly  dangerous  drug.  Every 
time  you  blow  your  mind,  you  might  end  up 
in  the  nuthouse.  But  to  me  It's  worth  the 
risk.  If  you're  sincere  with  It.  It  works  for 
you  and  not  against  you." 

A.sked  about  the  new  genetic  findings  in 
Buffalo.  Portland  and  New  York,  Schwartz 
snorted:  "It's  Just  scare  tactics  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. I'm  not  at  all  worried  about  what 
the  doctors  find.  Doctors  are  programmed  to 
the  Illnesses  of  the  world,  not  the  happiness. 
You  can't  cure  happiness." 
And  the  guitars  played  on. 


[From  the  Washington  Post] 
WoESE    Detormities   Feared    m    LSD   Than 

THALnJOMTOE 

(By   Nat   Haseltlne) 

The  mlnd-bendlng  drug  LSD  may  not  only 
drive  its  user  crazy  but  may  be  more  de- 
forming to  unborn  children  than  the  seda- 
tive called  thalidomide. 

Severe  malformation  In  the  child  of  a 
young  mother  who,  when  pregnant,  took  a 
single,  presumably  mild  dose  of  LSD,  have 
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been  recorded  by  a  PorUand.  Ore.,  genetlclat. 
Dr.  Joee  Egozcue. 

THe  coincidence  of  LSD- taking  and  the 
birth  of  Uie  chUd  wlUi  tauity  iniesUnes  and 
a  mlMtiapen  head  la  noi  proof  positive  ut 
cause-and-effect  reUtionsbip.  admitted  Dr. 
Egozcue  In  the  report  published  in  today's 
issue  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Poet. 

But,  coupled  with  a  recent  report  of  ex- 
perlmenu  with  LSD  in  pregnant  rata  by  Dr. 
George  Alexander  of  the  Columbia  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  it  tends  to  warn 
female  hippies  that  if  tney  lake  the  drug 
only  once,  they  may  pay  tne  price  of  mal- 
formed or  retarded  orlsprmg. 

The  report  recalled  detailed  studies  of 
LSD  dangers,  including  drug-induced  epi- 
lepsy, leukemia,  paranoia  and  schizophrenia. 
The  Portland  study  conflrmed  a  warning 
Issued  four  months  previously  by  Dr.  Ego- 
zcue and  Dr.  Samuel  Irwm  of  the  UrUver- 
slty  of  Oregon  Medical  School  that  LSD  may 
b«  a  chromosome  breaker.  Since  broken 
chromosomes  can  be  disastrous  to  the  seeds 
of  coming  generations,  the  possibilities  for 
hereditary  maUurmat!on.s  are  endless. 

Earlier,  the  two  doctors  had  analyzed 
blood  cells  on  eight  L.sD  users  .^nd  nine 
others  who  had  not  taken  the  psychedelic 
drug.  Six  LSD  users,  they  reported,  had  ab- 
normally broken  chromosomes,  and  only  one 
nonu^er.  a  man  who  had  undergone  exten- 
sive X-raylng.  had  any  cell  breakage. 

CHROMOSOME    EfFECT 

In  the  two  heaviest  users  of  L^D.  Dr. 
Egoocue  fotind  what  appeared  to  be  the  so- 
caU«d  •■Phlladelphla-L"  chromosome  de- 
rangement which  shows  up  In  persons  in  the 
final  stage  of   faUl   myelogenous   leukemia. 

The  magazine  article  says  the  medical 
school's  call  for  volunteers  of  LSD  users 
brought  In  the  young  mother  and  her  child. 
According  to  Dr.  Egozcue.  the  Infant  had 
Hirschsprung's  Disease,  a  blockage  defect  in 
the  lower  Intestine.  Moreover,  the  right  side 
of  the  baby's  head  was  overdeveloped  In  re- 
lation to  the  left  side  of  the  head. 

"The  biggest  problem,  when  broken 
chromoeomes  occur  in  parents,  is  mental 
retardation  suid  other  malformations  in  their 
children."  said  Dr.  Egozcue  "Most  frequently 
there  la  mongolism  .  .  .  ( and  i  peculiar  bone 
Btructure.  One  youngster  bad  an  enormous 
skull,  the  two  halves  of  which  were  never 
properly  clcee.  and  a  double  row  of  front 
teeth." 

BEST    NOT    TO    SEPOBT 

To  the  hippies  such  cases  are  accidents  beet 
not  to  report,  since  they  may  close  off  the 
•ources  of  LSD.  The  "acid-heads"  (LSD 
users)  try  to  hide  and  protect  their  acci- 
dents, according  to  Dr.  Duke  D.  Fisher,  psy- 
chiatric resident  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles  Neuropsychlatrlc  In- 
stitute, who  said  his  institute  has  "been 
overwhelmed  with  LSD  cases. " 

Dr.  Fisher  told  of  one  unsuccessful  case 
that  hides  a  "bad  trip"— a  Los  Angeles  man 
took  the  drug  several  times  and  became  con- 
vinced he  was  an  orange.  He  didn't  want 
others  to  touch  him  for  fear  he'd  turn  Into 
orange  Juice. 

"This  man  Is  toUlly  and  perhaps  perma- 
nently psychotic,  but  like  thousands  of  other 
poor  creatiores  wandering  around  In  a  dazed 
condition  In  hippie  neighborhoods,  his  case 
will  never  be  repKjrted  and  he  may  never  be 
treated.  The  hippie  community  brings  food  to 
the  "orange  man'  and  they  look  after  his 
basic  needs.'"  Dr.  Fisher  declared. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug  3,  1967] 

UNrrvD  States  lotNTints  STP  as  Chemicai. 

Developed  by  Dow 

(By  Harold  M.  Schmeck  Jr.) 

Washimoton,     August     a.— The     powerful 

mlnd-affectlng    drug    called    STP    has    been 

Identified  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admlnlstra- 

tlon  as  an  experimental  compound  developed 

by  a  major  chemical  company. 


Neither  the  F.D.A.  nor  the  company  knows 
how  the  formula  got  Into  unauthorized 
hands,  spokesmen  for  each  said  today. 

The  compound  Is  chemically  related  to 
mescaline,  one  of  the  most  widely  known 
hallucinogenic  substances,  and  amphela- 
mlue.  the  stimulant 

The  drug  a»!eiicy  said  today  Its  scientists 
had  Identltled  STP  >ts  an  e.xperlmcntal  com- 
pound called  DOM.  developed  by  the  Dow 
Chemical  Company. 

A  spokesman  for  the  drug  concern  said  It 
Was  one  of  a  group  of  compounds  developed 
in  the  hope  that  some  of  them  might  be  use- 
lul  in  treating  some  forms  of  raenUl  Illness. 
A  patent  has  been  applied  for  on  the  group. 
DOM  Itself  has  been  sent  to  some  scientific 
investigators  for  tests  of  Its  potential  for  this 
kind  of  use. 

Tho  si)okesm.in  would  not  Identify  the 
.scientists,  nur  their  Institutions,  but  said 
the  compound  was  first  distributed  to  them 
this  spring 

USIO   O.N    WEST  CO.\ST 

STP.  as  the  compound  Is  called  among 
those  who  use  It  Illicitly  has  evidently  been 
rather  widely  used  on  the  West  Co.ist.  It  has 
a  more  powerful  mlnd-dlstortlng  effect  than 
LSD  although  on  a  welght-for-welght  basis  It 
is  less  potent 

The  chemical  company  h.as  not  published 
Information  on  the  compound,  nor  allowed 
samples  of  It  to  get  Into  the  hands  of  per- 
sons other  than  the  drug  agency  and  the 
iclentlsts.  a  spokesman  for  the  company  said. 
He  said  the  company  did  not  know  how  the 
formula  got  out,  but  that  checks  of  Dow's 
own  Inventories  indicated  that  none  of  the 
Illicit  uiiers  has  gotten  It  from  that  source. 

Evidently  someone  has  obtained  access  to 

the  formula  and  has  made  further  supplies. 

This  was  described  as  a  Uisk  not  difficult 

for  a  qualified  chemist,  once  the  formula  was 

known. 

STP  has  been  under  Investigation  for  some 
time  bv  the  drug  agency  Its  identity  was 
discovered  because  of  Its  chemical  similarity 
to  another  compound  of  the  same  class  on 
which  Dow  had  applied  for  Investigational 
new  drug  status. 

The  drug  agency  today  identified  STP  as 
4-methyl  25-dl-methoxy  alpha  methyl 
phenethylamlne  and  described  It  as  "chem- 
ically related  to  mescaline  and  ampheta- 
mine " 

Mescaline  Is  a  hallucinogenic  drug  derived 
from  peyote.  a  cactus  plant  that  has  been 
used  for  centuries  by  some  Indian  tribes  for 
ceremonial  and  religious  purposes. 

Amphetamine  Is  one  of  several  stimulants 
all  closely  related  chemically.  Among  the  best 
known  such  products  are  benzedrine  and 
dexedrlne 

The  true  Identity  of  STP  was  discovered  by 
a  scientist  of  the  drug  agency  who  noted  its 
chemical  similarity  to  the  druz  named  In 
EtoWs  application  A  check  with  the  com- 
pany  completed   the  Identification. 

Th~  PD  A.  .said  Dow  had  cooperated  fully 
in  furnishing  all  available  Information  on 
DOM. 

"Little  Information  on  the  toxicoloirtcal. 
pharmacological,  or  therapeutic  properties  of 
the  substance  is  available."  said  the  drug 
agency  announcement. 

"Many  persons  who  have  allegedly  used 
STP  have  suffered  severe  reactions,  accord- 
ing to  reports  from  a  number  of  hospitals. 
Because  of  the  lack  of  information  about 
the  effects  of  the  substance,  the  F  D  A.  con- 
siders Its  use  extremely  hazardovis  " 

The  name  STP  for  the  mlnd-dl.stortlng 
compound  appears  to  be  borrowed  from  that 
of   a  commercial  motor  oil  additive. 


belter  known  as  MAPA,  held  its  national 
convention  In  Riverside,  Calif.  This  or- 
ganization has  long  been  active  in  pub- 
lic issues  and  causes  that  would  bring 
equality  of  opportunity  to  the  Mexican 
Americans  of  this  Nation,  and  they  have 
given  their  helpful  support  to  S.  428,  the 
bilingual  education  bill. 

On  the  laot  day  of  their  national  con- 
vention, MAPA  passed  a  resolution  in 
support  of  bilingual  education.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  this 
resolution  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be   printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution.    Mexh  \n    American    POLmcAL 

Association    National    Convention.   July 

14,  lb.  AND  16.  1967,  Riverside,  Calit. 

Whereas:  This  nation  is  actively  engaged 
In  promoting  peace  and  understanding  among 
non-EngUsh  countries  throughout  the  world. 

and  .     , 

Whereas:  A  bUlngual-blculttu-al  curriculum 
will  best  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
Spanish-speaking  students  In  the  United 
States,  and 

Whereas:  The  present  limited  aid  to  educa- 
tion program  guidelines  do  not  speclflcally 
focus  attention  on  the  development  of  blUn- 
gual-blcultural  education  programs,  and 

Whereas:  There  are  nine  and  one-half  mil- 
lion Spanish-speaking  persons  in  this  Na- 
tion and  its  territories  who  would  best  de- 
velop their  God-given  talents  In  a  blllngual- 
blcultural  curriculum  and. 

Whereas:  Specific  funds  for  non-English 
speaking  children  would  reflect  a  concern  to 
perceive  him,  his  language  and  hU  culture 
as  an  asset  to  society,  and 

Whereas:  The  goals  of  this  nation  are  to 
prepare  functioning  citizens  in  this  demo- 
cratic society. 

Be  It  resolved  that  the  Mexican-American 
Political  Association  go  on  record  In  support 
of  bilingual  education —especially  S  428  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Yarborough  and  HR 
8000  Introduced  by  Congressman  Roybal. 


CONCLUSION    OP    MORNTNO 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL   MAPA  CONVENTION   EN- 
DORSES BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  Pre.sldent. 
on  July  14.  15,  and  16  of  this  year,  the 
Mexican  American  Political  Association. 


CENTRAL  ARIZONA  PROJECT  ACT 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  395,  S. 
1004.  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  <S.  1004 »  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
central  Arizona  project.  Arizona-New 
Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Mossl  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  address  last  night  in  the 
Senate.  I  had  pointed  out  that  the  long- 
est oral  argument  made  before  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  In  this  century  did  not 
come  in  any  of  the  cases  concerning  the 
great  social  Issues,  or  subversion,  or  the 
rights  of  accused  persons,  but  the  dis- 
tinction went  to  Arizona  against  Califor- 
nia, the  water  case  to  which  I  referred. 

In  the  average  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
hears  about  an  hour  of  oral  argument. 
The  tidelands  oil  cases  Involving  Texas 
and  Louisiana  were  allotted  no  more  than 
16  hours.  Arizona  against  California  was 
allotted  22  hours.  Before  the  22  hours  of 
argument  were  heard,  a  special  master 
was  appointed.  The  first  appointed  mas- 
ter died,  and  a  second  was  chosen.  In 
total,  their  work  took  8  years.  The  mas- 
ters heard  340  witnesses,  reviewed  35,000 
pages  of  testimony,  and  reported  findings 
in  a  volume  of  433  pages.  The  final  de- 
cree of  the  Court  was  handed  down  in 
1964.  Arizona  won,  and  obtained  the 
right  to  2.8  million  acre-feet  annually  of 
the  Colorado's  waters. 

It  Is  true  that  the  West  has  always 
fought  over  water,  while,  to  most  of  the 
Nation,  water  has  been — like  air — there 
for  the  taking.  But  5  years  of  drought  in 
the  Northeast  and  a  rising  tide  of  pollu- 
tion made  the  Nation  aware  at  last  of 
the  incalculable  value  of  this  resource. 

Increasingly,  the  control  of  water  is 
the  key  to  prosperity,  growth,  and  politi- 
cal and  economic  power  in  the  United 
States. 

By  the  standards  of  the  East,  the  Mid- 
west, and  the  South,  permanent  shortage 
of  water  Is  the  condition  of  40  percent  of 
the  land  area  of  the  contiguous  48 
States— that  region  lying  between  the 
100th  meridian— Dodge  City,  Kans.— and 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  It  has  an 
average  annual  rainfall  of  about  12 
inches,  less  than  a  third  of  that  enjoyed 
by  the  State  of  Virginia. 

This  vast  region  Includes  Montana, 
Wyoming,  Utah,  Colorado,  Nevada,  Ari- 
zona, and  New  Mexico.  It  Includes  east- 
em  Oregon  and  eastern  Washington; 
Idaho,  except  for  the  oasis  created  by 
the  Great  Snake  River;  and  the  western 
portions  of  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska. 
Kansas.  Oklahoma,  and  Texas.  Skirting 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  it  also  Includes  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  and  southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  economic  and  political  history  of 
the  West  is  tied  to  water;  not  only  its 
ownership  and  use,  but  also  the  realities 
Imposed  by  the  precipitation  figures. 
Such  men  as  Maj.  John  Wesley  Powell 


warned  that  land  use  was  limited  by 
water  availability.  But  business  pro- 
moters smd  overanxious  public  officials 
convinced  prospective  farmers  that 
"water  followed  the  plow,"  and— three 
times — dry  years  followed  wet  to  parch 
the  land  and  bring  varying  degrees  of 
disaster. 

In  the  early  1890's,  easterners  flocked 
to  the  plains,  hungry  for  land  and  eager 
to  stake  out  new  towns,  which  they  en- 
visioned as  centers  of  agriculture  and 
commerce.  After  1885,  a  series  of  crop 
failures  bankrupted  the  area,  drove  these 
people  back  East,  and  spawned  the  Popu- 
list Party. 

The  rains  retiurned  by  1897 — and  so 
did  the  farmers.  This  time,  science 
played  some  part  In  their  operations. 
There  were  the  "rainmakers,"  who 
argued  that  concussion  could  induce 
rainfall,  but  there  was  also  dry  farming 
and  the  introduction  of  some  drought- 
resistant  plants.  Then,  in  1933.  the  effects 
of  the  great  depression  were  compounded 
by  another  drought.  For  4  or  5  years, 
author  W.  Eugene  HoUon  tells  us,  "the 
desert  smouldered  like  a  giant  fire."  The 
topsoU  was  blown  away,  and  with  it  went 
the  farmers  again,  this  time  to  Cali- 
fornia. That  drought  led  to  the  birth  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

The  third  time  croplands  were  ex- 
tended too  far  to  meet  food  shortages 
was  during  World  War  II.  Four  years 
later,  the  dry  cycle  struck,  but  this  time 
understanding  of  the  land  and  prepara- 
tion, in  the  form  of  greatly  increased 
water  storage,  held  down  the  losses. 

America  had  learned  the  long,  hard 
lesson  that  prosperity  In  the  West  de- 
pends completely  on  wise  use  of  water. 

The  driest  portion  of  the  region  I  have 
been  speaking  about  is  that  comprising 
the  southwest  quadrant  of  the  Nation. 
It  is  also  our  fastest  growing  area.  Here, 
precipitation  seldom  falls  except  in  the 
mountains.  For  the  most  part,  the  clouds 
move  over  the  flat  lands,  releasing  no 
moisture  and  soaking  up  by  evaporation 
a  great  deal  from  rivers,  lakes,  canals, 
and  irrigated  lands.  When  the  moun- 
tains are  reached,  the  precious  water  is 
discharged.  Often,  the  winter's  stock  of 
snow  moisture  is  the  only  water  supply 
to  the  dry  valleys  in  the  summer. 

Huge  areas  of  the  arid  West  grow  no 
crops,  because  agriculture  is  dependent 
on  irrigation  fed  by  reservoirs  or  by 
pumping  of  groimd  water.  Throughout 
much  of  the  region,  cattle  and  sheep 
raising  is  the  largest  volume  agricul- 
tural activity,  and  great  acreages  of  Ir- 
rigated land  are  used  only  to  grow  hay 
for  winter  forage. 

In  1902.  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
was  created  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  develop  the  water  resources 
of  17  Western  States,  to  "reclaim"  land 
for  asrriculture.  Ever  since,  the  Bureau 
has  been  a  major  factor  in  the  economic 
life  of  the  region. 

For  many  reasons,  the  early  reclama- 
tion program  mired  in  financial  difficul- 
ties. For  one  thing,  land  speculation 
made  It  hard  to  pay  back  water  project 
costs.  For  another,  not  enough  was 
known  to  build  satisfactory  dams  or  to 
locate  them  properly.  In  1924  a  fact- 
finding committee  made  a  series  of  rec- 


ommendations. These  led  to  comprehen- 
sive economic  feasibility  studies  of  every 
water  project.  The  addition  of  hydro- 
electric power  as  an  income-producing 
factor,  made  the  projects  sound  finan- 
cially while  reducing  water  costs  to  the 
users. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  Colorado  River 
which  drains  a  250,000  square  mile  area 
of  the  southwest  quadrant  and  is  the  life- 
line to  one -twelfth  of  the  land  area  of 
this  Nation.  It  Is  an  area  that,  to  those 
who  saw  It  early,  promised  little.  Lt. 
G.  C.  Ives,  the  Army  officer  in  command 
of  the  first  navigation  up  the  Colorado, 
wrote: 

The  region  ...  Is,  of  course,  altogether 
valueless.  It  can  be  approached  only  from 
the  south  and,  after  entering  It,  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  leave.  Ours  was  the  first, 
and  will  doubtless  be  the  last  party  of  whites 
to  visit  this  profitless  locality.  It  seems  In- 
tended by  nature  that  the  Colorado  River, 
along  the  greatest  portion  of  Its  lonely  way, 
shall  forever  be  unvislted  and  undisturbed. 

Scarcely  more  than  a  century  later, 
that  waterway  is  the  most  completely 
harnessed  and  regulated  major  river  in 
the  Nation. 

The  SpaniarUi  discovered  the  river. 
The  conquistadors  looked  out  on  a  river 
heavy  with  silt  and  named  it  Colorado — 
Spanish  for  red.  It  was  later  nicknamed 
the  "Big  Red"  by  early  American  set- 
tlers, who  feared  the  murderous  fioods 
that  came  each  year,  but  could  not  sur- 
vive without  the  river's  precious  waters. 
Not  until  1922  were  the  initial  steps 
taken  to  harness  the  river.  Meeting  that 
year  in  Santa  Pe,  representatives  of  the 
basin's  seven  States  drew  up  the  Colorado 
River  Compact,  which  divided  the  river 
Into  an  upper  basin — Colorado,  Wyoming. 
New  Mexico,  and  Utah— and  a  lower 
basin— Arizona,  California,  and  Nevada. 
The  dividing  line  between  the  basins  is  at 
Lee  Ferry,  south  of  the  Arizona-Utah 
border. 

The   compact   allotted   each   State   a 
share  for  all  time  to  come.  The  lower 
basin  States  were  given  an  entitlement 
of  75  million  acre-feet,  every  10  years, 
plus  an  additional  million  acre-feet  a 
year  when  available;   the  upper  basin 
States  could  retain  and  use  7.5  million 
acre-feet  per  year  or  the  part  thereof 
available  after  the  lower  basin  allotment 
and  the  Mexican  allotment  had  been  sup- 
plied. Mexico  was  to  get  an  unstated 
share   to   be   established   by    a   United 
States-Mexican  treaty.  Should  no  sur- 
plus exist  for  Mexico,  each  basin  was  to 
allot  from  its  own  supply  half  of  Mexico's 
entitlement.  By  treaty,  Mexico  now  Is  en- 
titled to  1.5  million  acre-feet  annually. 
If  the  lower  basin  receives  7.5  plus  1  mil- 
lion acre-feet,  and  Mexico  receives  1.5 
million,  then  the  upper  basin  may  retain 
water  in  addition  to  Its  basic  entitlement. 
Here  Is  the  genesis  of  the  struggle  over 
this  bill  today— signatories  to  the  1922 
compact  proceeded  under  the  belief  that 
the  Colorado  flow  averaged  18.5  million 
acre-feet  each  year.   This  would  have 
been  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  alloca- 
tions to  the  upper  and  lower  basin  States 
and  Mexico,  with  enough  left  over  to 
cover  evaporation  losses  which  were  esti- 
mated between  750,000  to  1  million  acre- 
feet.  The  signatories  were  too  optimistic. 
Flow  at  Lee  Ferry  averaged  only  13  mil- 
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Uoa  acre-feet  annually  from  1930 
through  1964,  short  more  than  5  million 
acre-feet  a  year. 

The  upper  basin  States  divided  their 
share  of  the  nver  in  1948.  Acrimony  and 
ultimate  resort  to  the  courts  has  dogged 
the  lower  basin.  However,  the  1922  com- 
pact paved  the  way  for  construction  of 
the  great  dams  that  have  harnessed  the 
Colorado  and  stored  its  water.  In  1928. 
Congress  passed  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Act  authorizing  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  build  Boulder  Dam — 
later  Hoover  Dam 

The  key  to  downstream  regulation  and 
control.  Hoover  Dam  began  to  store 
water  In  1935.  The  dam  impounds  water 
to  form  Lake  Mead,  which  has  a  maxi- 
mum storage  capacity  of  29  8  milhon 
acre-feet  of  water — about  2  years  of 
average  river  flow. 

The  Boulder  Canyon  Act  also  author- 
ized construction  of  the  All-Amencan 
Canal  System  and  the  Imperial  Dam  and 
Desllting  Works.  Water  entered  the  AU- 
Amerlcan  Canal  In  1940. 

Davis  Dam.  completed  in  1963  in  ac- 
cordance with  terms  of  the  United 
States-Mexican  treaty,  regulates  flow 
Into  Mexico  Parker  Dam.  88  miles  fur- 
ther downstream,  was  completed  in  1938 
Lake  Havasu,  the  reservoir  Impounded 
by  Parker  Dam.  holds  the  water  that 
would  be  pumped  to  the  central  Arizona 
project. 

There  are  some  who.  in  the  name  of 
preservation,  argue  that  dam  bmldlng 
on  our  major  rivers  is  uneconomic  — 
even  wasteful.  The  benefits  from  Hoover 
Dam  should  convince  them  that  multi- 
purpose dams  in  the  West  have  proved 
their  worth  through  experi.?nce. 

Since  1935.  there  has  not  been  a  major 
flood  or  drought  on  lands  served  by  the 
Lower  Colorado  Hoover  Dam  stores 
water  for  irrigation,  industrial  u.se.  mu- 
nicipal use.  and  recreation  Fish  and 
wildlife  have  prospered  More  than  3  mil- 
lion visitors  a  year  come  to  see.  swim. 
boat,  water  ski.  and  fish  on  H5-ml!e- 
long  Lake  Mead  Thanks  to  Hoover  Dam. 
the  Colorado  now  provides  some  80  per- 
cent of  the  water  used  by  southern  Cali- 
fornia. Water  stored  in  Lake  Mead  Ir- 
rigates three-quarters  of  a  million  acres 
of  land  in  the  United  States  and  another 
half-million  in  Mexico.  Economically 
priced  water  l.s  made  possible  by  the 
nearly  1.4  nr'llion  kilowatts  of  power 
generated  at  the  dam  and  purchased  at 
bargain  counter  prices  by  consumers  in 
southern  California.  Nevada,  and  Ari- 
zona. Water  delivered  by  the  Ail-Ameri- 
can Canal  has  produced  crops  worth 
some  $2.5  billion  in  25  years.  Crop  wealth 
Is  37  times  the  Federal  Investment.  Water 
users  are  repaying  92  percent  of  the 
$65.5  million  Federal  construction  out- 
lay for  Irrigation. 

Years  of  planning  to  control  and  con- 
serve the  waters  of  the  upper  basin  of 
the  river  culminated  in  1956.  when  Con- 
gress authorized  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project  Four  major  storage  units 
were  approved:  Flaming  Gorge,  on  the 
Green  River  In  Utah :  Glen  Canyon  on  the 
Colorado  River  In  Arizona;  Navajo,  on 
the  San  Juan  River  in  New  Mexico,  and 
Curecanti.  on  the  Gunnison  River  in 
Colorado.  The  first  three  are  completed 
Construction     is     proceedmg     on     Blue 


Mesa,  one  of  the  three  dams  of  the  Cure- 
canti storage  unit. 

The  four-State  upper  basin  project 
will  have  a  total  reservoir  capacity  of  34 
million  acre-feet  and  an  electric  power 
capacity  of  1  3  million  kilowatts.  Glen 
Canyon  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  stor- 
age units  Its  dam— 710  feet  high — backs 
up  Lake  Powell,  which,  when  full,  will  be 
186  miles  long  and  have  a  shoreline  of 
1.860  miles  The  reservoir  will  store  27 
million  acre-feet  of  water  and  provide 
900.000  kilow att.s  of  power 

The  question  has  been  a.sked:  Why  was 
Glen  Canyon  Dam  built,  since  not  a  drop 
of  irrigatlo:!  water  will  be  taken  from  It? 
This  Ls  a  que.stlon  of  utmost  signifi- 
cance to  the  is.sue  before  U£  The  answer 
is  that  It  was  built  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  States  of  the  upper  basin  to 
take  physical  jxjssession  of — to  put  to 
use — their  lei,'al  share  of  the  river's 
waters  Glen  Canyon  Dam  and  the  other 
storage  reservoirs  make  It  possible  to 
retain  damaging  flood  waters  to  be  used 
later  to  satisfy  water  rights  down- 
stream Then  the  upper  basin  States  can 
divert  waters  upstream  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  their  farms  and  industries  and 
cities.  I  remind  the  Senate  today  that 
the  Congre.^s  approved  a  great  Federal 
Investment  to  make  possible  this  arrange- 
ment that  will  be  jeopardized  should  this 
bill  be  enacted.  Moreover,  dams  make 
certain  that  the  P'ederal  Investment  will 
be  paid  off  and  that  revenues  will  be 
available  to  help  finance  the  needed  upper 
ba.sin  •participating  projects  " 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Colorado  River 
Compact,  the  lower  basin  must  receive 
its  share  of  water  even  if  there  are  sev- 
eral years  of  low  How  Under  the  law  that 
governs  water  use.  the  upper  basin  can- 
not draw  irrigation  water  from  the  trlb- 
utanes  of  the  Colorado — -and  thus  put 
to  use  its  legal  share — unless  its  com- 
pact commitment  to  the  lower  basin  can 
be  met.  By  keeping  water  on  hand,  the 
storage  dams  guarantee  that  the  lower 
basin  commitment  will  be  met.  Let  me 
emphasize  attain  that  the  darns  are  also 
the  "cash  ret;isters"  for  the  project.  Sale 
of  hydroelcctricity  produces  most  of  the 
revenue  to  pay  back  the  US.  Treasury 
for  Its  advance  construction  funds. 
HiXiver  Dam  will  be  paid  off  In  1987, 
after  which  $11  million  of  electric  power 
revenue  will  be  available  each  year  to 
help  fjay  for  other  lower  basin  projects, 
or  to  be  returned  to  the  Treasury.  If 
the  electricity  rate  to  consumers  is  made 
more  realistic,  there  will  be  additional 
millions  of  dollars 

Water  u.sers  will  pay  only  about  5  per- 
cent of  Colorado  River  storage  project — 
upper  basin — costs;  sale  of  power  will 
yield  the  other  95  percent  to  repay  the 
Federal  outlay  Power  is  fed  into  a  mas- 
sive grid  connecting  both  private  utility 
and  public  iwwer  resources.  This  income 
from  sales  of  power  and  water  goes  into 
a  "basin  fund"  for  the  upper  basin 
which  IS  ased  to  repay  costs  and  Interest 
to  the  US.  Treasury,  and  to  make  as- 
sistance payments  to  other  upper  basin 
projects 

The  upper  basin  can  put  to  use  the 
water  of  Colorado's  tributaries  through 
"participating  projects"  An  example  is 
the  central  Utah  project,  which  will  take 
water   from  smaller  streams  that  flow 


into  the  Green  River,  a  main  arm  of  the 
Colorado  River,  and  divert  this  water  to 
some  of  Utah's  populous  areas.  Even- 
tually, the  Green  itself  will  be  tapped  for 
use  in  the  Colorado  Basin.  Potentially, 
there  is  room  for  more  than  forty  par- 
ticipating units  within  the  storage  proj- 
ect— upper  basin.  Four  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  some  24  are  in  various  stages 
of  construction  and  planning. 

Thus  reclamation  Is  made  possible  be- 
cause surplus  flow  in  the  spring  and  In 
wetter  years  can  be  stored  for  use  in  the 
summer  and  in  dr\'  years.  There  are  losses 
from  evaporation,  but  they  are  small 
compared  with  the  waste  that  takes  place 
where  river  waters  flow  unused  to  the 
sea.  There  are  losses  from  seepage  Into 
porous  sandstone  walls  of  canyons,  but 
most  will  return  during  dry  periods  when 
the  reservoir  level  sinks  below  the  upper 
line  of  the  stored  waters. 

Inability  of  lower  basin  States  to  reach 
agreement  on  division  of  allotted  water 
caused  Congress,  when  it  passed  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Act,  to  lodge  ultimate 
responsibility  for  division  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  The  act  provides 
that  in  years  when  the  flow  past  Lee 
Ferry  totals  7.5  million  acre-feet,  plus 
1  5  million  for  Mexico.  California  will  re- 
ceive 4  4  million.  Arizona  2  8  million,  and 
Nevada  300.000  acre-feet.  Any  lower 
basin  surplus  over  7.5  million  and  over 
15  million  for  Mexico  will  be  divided 
equally  between  Arizona  and  California. 

DLsagreement  over  these  lower  basin 
allotments  was  finally  resolved  by  the 
Supreme  Court's  ruling  on  Arizona 
against  California. 

ABOUT     DAMS     ON     THE     RlVZa 

When  Glen  Canyon  Dam  was  built. 
Congress  was  almost  inundated  by  mall 
from  the  status  quo  conservationists.  The 
question  they  raised  was  whether  the 
values  created  by  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project  exceeded  the  values  of 
nature  undisturbed. 

One  facet  of  Importance  to  this  dis- 
cussion of  water  needs  to  be  examined  in 
detail:  preservation  versus  development 
This  is  behind  the  blind  and  strident  op- 
position to  any  dam  or  reservoir  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  river.  It  is  masked  be- 
hind the  allegation  that  the  Grand  Can- 
yon will  be  flooded.  This  is  laughable.  Not 
only  would  the  Grand  Canyon  not  be 
flooded  by  the  Hualapai  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir, but  the  water  would  be  unseen 
from  the  canyon  rim.  However,  people 
would  be  able  to  boat  upon  the  surface 
of  the  lake  and  view  the  Grand  Canyon 
from  the  bottom — an  experience  now  re- 
served to  a  ver>'  hardy  few. 

What  are  we  to  strive  for — opening  up 
more  areas  for  recreation  use  or  keep- 
ing them  undeveloped  and  unseen  and 
therefore  unspoiled?  My  answer  is:  strike 
a  balance. 

It  is  desirable  that  some  stretches  of 
scenic  rivers  be  kept  in  their  natural 
state,  and  that  dams  and  marinas  be  kept 
out.  This  I  believe  and  support,  and  this 
will  be  done  through  the  legislation  to 
create  a  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system. 

Moreover,  from  the  economic  point  of 
view,  the  wonders  of  nature  can  be 
among  the  greatest  assets  of  a  region  if 
they  are  wisely  protected  and  attractively 
presented  to  the  general  public.  These 
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are  the  tourists  who  cover  our  land.  They 
are  the  taxpayers  who  own  these 
wonders.  They  are  entitled  to  visit  smd 
view.  But  without  access  at  modest  cost, 
they  are  denied  this  privilege. 

But,  every  mountain  stream  need  not 
be  turned  into  a  lake  for  mass  recreation, 
just  as  every  undeveloped  and  unpol- 
luted stream  cannot  be  set  aside  for  the 
use  of  a  few  or  left  unused  simply  be- 
cause that  is  how  it  has  always  been.  New 
high-density  water  recreation  areas  must 
be  created.  New  recreation  areas  for  less 
intensive  use  must  be  created.  And  a  few 
truly  wilderness  streams  should  be  pro- 
tected and  cherished. 

This  is  being  done.  Conservation  is  not 
being  forgotten.  There  are  now  two  na- 
tional parks  on  the  Colorado  gorge — 
Grand  Canyon  and  Canyonlands. 
Through  them  the  river  will  run  forever 
free. 

Based  on  personal  observation  as  well 
as  congressional  investigation.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  Congress  made  the  correct 
choice  in  authorizing  Glen  Canyon  Dam. 
Years  ago,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  go 
by  boat  down  the  Glen  Canyon  of  the 
Colorado.  We  used  to  float  past  the  dam- 
sue  before  construction  began,  and  I 
have  always  been  grateful  for  the  expe- 
rience. But  this  was  not  a  trip  to  be  rec- 
ommended for  most,  since  it  was  too  hard 
a  journey  for  the  very  young  or  the  old, 
and  it  took  several  days  to  complete, 
camping  on  sandbars  and  drinldng  river 
water. 

The  view  of  the  canyon  from  the 
muddy  surface  of  the  river  was  awe- 
r  inspiring;  but  the  view  is  even  better 
■  today.  And  today,  Lake  Powell  Is  the 
crown  jewel  of  this  scenic  area,  which 
has  been  opened  up  to  the  many  who 
come  to  see,  swim,  boat,  fish,  and  enjoy 
the  outdoors.  Those  who  visit  Lake 
Powell  return  home  enriched  by  their 
look  at  a  magnificent  setting  created 
jointly  by  man  and  nature.  The  towering 
multicolored  cliffs,  changing  color  as 
daylight  shifts  to  evening,  are  made  more 
beautiful  by  their  contrast  with  the  blue 
waters  added  by  modern  engineering. 

As  it  ran  downstream  before  Glen 
Canyon  Dam  was  built,  the  Colorado 
River  was  red  with  sediment.  Oldtlmers 
said  it  was  too  thick  to  drink  and  too 
thin  to  plow.  Lake  Powell's  waters, 
I  nestling  within  the  time-carved  orange- 
red  sandstone  canyons,  are  now  a  deep 
(         blue. 

I  Critics  complain  that  Lake  Powell  has 

covered  irreplaceable  natural  beauty 
)  that  should  have  been  left  untouched. 
^  But  without  the  reservoir,  water  for  to- 
*  morrow  would  not  be  available.  The  un- 
touched beauty  of  yesterday  was  avail- 
1  able  only  to  a  hardy  handful  who  entered 
the  area  by  river  raft.  Today's  beauty  is 
for  all  to  enjoy.  Preservation  has  an  im- 
portant place  in  water  use  plarmlng,  but 
not  at  the  expense  of  essential  water 
conservation. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  very  Interested  In 
the  discussion  of  the  Senator  with  re- 
spect to  recreation,  because  It  Is  a  mat- 
ter that  has  caused  all  of  us  much  con- 
cern over  the  years. 

CXIII 1353— Part  16 


Does  the  Senator  have  at  this  moment 
any  figures  relative  to  the  number  of 
people  who  have  used  Lake  Powell  for 
recreation  during  the  past  year? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  do  not  have  the  precise 
figures  available,  but  I  do  know  that 
they  exceed  a  half  million.  Lake  Mead  is 
now  used  by  more  than  3  million  people 
a  year.  I  believe  that  the  number  of  peo- 
ple using  Lake  Powell  will  equal  this 
figure  as  soon  as  there  is  adequate  access 
to  the  lake.  The  lake  Is  very  remote,  and 
roads  have  not  yet  been  built  to  the 
shoreline. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  So,  actually,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Lake  Powell  situation,  in 
excess  of  a  half  million  Americans  a 
year  have  access  to  a  great  recreation 
area,  whereas  before  the  construction  of 
the  lake,  there  was  only  a  handful,  lit- 
erally? 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  very  true. 

The  Rainbow  Bridge  National  Monu- 
ment Illustrates  this  fact  perhaps  best  of 
all.  This  is  the  greatest  sandstone  arch 
in  the  world,  beautifully  set  just  off  the 
shore  of  Lake  Powell.  Presently,  people 
can  go  by  boat  and  land  within  a  mile  of 
the  base  of  the  bridge  and  take  an  easy 
trail  up  to  see  it,  and  they  do  this  by  the 
thousands. 

Rainbow  Bridge  has  been  a  national 
monument  for  half  a  century,  yet  just 
the  barest  handful  of  people  have  been 
able  to  get  there.  It  is  a  14-mile  hike  or 
muleback  ride  to  come  in  overland  from 
the  Arizona  side.  Previously,  people 
could  go  by  river  for  2  or  3  days  and 
then  hike  6  miles  up  to  see  Rainbow 
Bridge.  More  people  now  see  Rainbow 
Bridge  in  a  week  than  did  so  in  a  year 
in  the  50  years  before. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  As  an  example,  although 
I  have  been  in  the  southeastern  por- 
tion of  the  Senator's  beautiful  State  sev- 
eral times — in  my  opinion,  it  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  scenic  areas  in  the 
world — I  do  not  know  how  one  can  ap- 
proach the  fantastic  rock  formations 
which  are  found  in  that  area,  down  to- 
ward the  Pour  Comers  area  and  up 
north  and  west  of  there.  Unfortunate- 
ly, although  I  have  been  in  that  area 
several  times,  I  have  never  had  an  op- 
portunity to  see  the  Rainbow  Bridge. 

I  have  one  other  question  along  the 
same  line:  Is  it  not  true  that  there  is 
no  access,  except  by  a  very  good  jeep  or 
by  horseback,  into  the  area  where  the 
Hualapai  Dam  would  be  created? 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  true.  It  is  almost 
totally  inaccessible. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Is  it  the  Kanab  Indian 
Reservation  that  one  can  go  through  to 
get  to  that  area? 

Mr.  MOSS.  No.  That  is  farther  up 
river.  I  believe  one  must  go  down  onto 
the  river  and  come  along  the  river  bot- 
ton  to  get  into  the  Hualapai  area  where 
the  dam  would  be  built. 

The  point  I  was  trying  to  make  is  that 
this  area  is  nestled  in  the  bottom  of  a 
canyon,  and  it  Is  so  far  down  that  one 
cannot  stand  on  the  rim  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  and  see  the  area  where  this 
water  would  back  up  If  the  lake  were 
formed  down  there.  Therefore,  the  great 
wails  and  cries  that  go  out,  and  the  ar- 
ticles that  appear  in  national  magazines, 
saying,  "Don't  flood  the  Grand  Canyon," 


are  ludicrous.  Not  only  could  you  not 
flood  Grand  Canyon;  you  could  not  even 
see  the  water  from  the  rim  of  the  canyon 
if  the  lake  were  impounded. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  so 
that  the  record  will  be  perfectly  clear, 
the  Colorado  River  forms  a  portion  of  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park.  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  And  contrary  to  the  In- 
formation particularly  put  out  by  the 
Sierra  Club  and  other  similar  organiza- 
tions, no  part  of  the  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park  would  be  invaded  except  that 
portion  from  the  center  of  the  stream  out 
to  the  edge  of  the  reservoir,  and  in  no 
place  would  the  reservoir  actually  back 
into  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park. 
Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  Senator  is  correct.  The 
very  maximum  elevation  that  the  lake 
would  reach  would  be  that  it  would  touch 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park  for  13 
miles  on  one  side  of  the  reservoir.  It 
would  not  intrude  into  the  reservoir,  but 
it  would  touch  the  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park  for  13  miles, 

(At  this  point,  Mr  Cannon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Presiding  OfBcer.) 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  well  In- 
formed about  this  area.  Would  it  be  safe 
to  say,  and  would  it  be  in  line  with  com- 
plete logic  and  objectivity,  that  whereas 
perhaps  a  very  small  handful  of  people 
out  of  the  entire  pKDpulation  of  the  United 
States  have  the  money,  time,  and  health 
to  get  into  this  area  where  the  Hualapai 
Dam  would  be  constructed  and  see  it,  if 
the  dam  were  constructed,  it  would  open 
up  a  vast  recreation  area  that  could 
compete  with  Lake  Powell  or  Lake  Mead 
where  so  many  people  have  found  recrea- 
tion and  fim  ? 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  my  dwelling  on 
Lake  Powell.  As  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam 
was  planned  and  built,  we  had  the  same 
objections  that  it  would  drown  out  the 
canyon  and  ruin  the  beautiful  forma- 
tions. There  was  an  emotional  campaign 
in  connection  with  permitting  any  finger 
of  water  from  protruding  against  the 
Rainbow  Bridge  Monument. 

As  the  Senator  said,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  in  the  United  States,  the 
people  who  own  that  area,  can  go  there 
now  and  enjoy  these  beauties  and  they 
can  see  Rainbow  Bridge.  Beyond  that, 
the  scenery  has  been  enhanced.  They  can 
look  out  upon  the  surface  of  a  beautiful 
green-blue  lake,  a  sight  that  very  few 
persons  had  seen  before  because  it  was 
not  possible  to  get  there  before  due  to 
the  fact  that  if  one  were  down  on  the 
river  bottom  he  could  not  climb  into  that 
area  and  no  one  could  come  in  from  the 
top.  That  area  was  not  even  seen  by  In- 
dians. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  This  is  true.  Is  it  not, 
even  with  archeological  resources?  Per- 
haps these  sites  have  been  seen  by  one 
individual,  maybe  one  of  our  old  desert 
rats  who  was  looking  for  uranium  or  gold, 
but  otherwise  they  were  hardly  ever 
seen  by  anyone. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  was  our  experience  in  connection 
with  Lake  Powell.  A  similar  situation 
would  exist  on  Hualapai.  In  this  case,  the 
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people  of  the  United  States  would  have  a 
chance  to  come  and  go  on  the  surface  of 
that  lake  and  be  able  to  look  up  and  see 
the  great  massive  walls  and  great  ex- 
panse of  the  Grand  Canyon.  Older  people 
would  be  able  to  do  that,  or  people  who 
had  only  a  few  days  to  spend  there,  or 
the  very  young.  In  fact,  the  great  mass  of 
people  could  go  there  because  It  would  be 
economic.  Now,  the  only  way  to  get  there 
Is  to  float  down  the  river  on  a  raft,  which 
takes  money  and  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  takes  money  and  time. 
and  a  hardy  disposition.  Ls  that  correct? 
Mr.  MOSS.  The  Senator  Is  absolutely 
correct 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  WUl  the  Senator  yield  for 
another  moment  or  two? 

B«r.  MOSS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  been  concerned 
for  a  long  time,  els  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
has.  We  have  in  this  country  a  vastly  in- 
creasing   number   of    people    who    have 
reached  the  age  of  retirement  at  the  age 
of  60.  62,  or  65.  who  retire  on  either  pri- 
vate pension  funds  from  organizations 
for  which  they  have  worked,  or  on  social 
security.  These  are  people  who  have  been 
at  a  desk  working  all  of  their  lives.  They 
have  not  been  able  to  get  there.  It  would 
be  foolish  for  them  to  go  there  and  at- 
tempt to  cope  with  the  rigors  of  a  float 
trip  down  the  river.   We  have  millions 
of  people  who  reach  that  age  in  life  who 
are  looking  forward  to  receiving  a  few 
of  the  rewards  of  the  things  they  have 
worked  for  all  of  their  lives.  With  the 
situation  the  Senator  describes,  this  place 
Is  forbidden  to  them  for  practical  rea- 
sons and   financial   reason."?,   because  it 
is  exjjenslve  to  do,  and  for  physical  rea- 
sons, because  they  are  not  strong  enough. 
These  people  perhaps  have  spent  all  of 
their  lives  at  a  lathe  or  at  a  desk  or  in 
some  occupation   and   they   cannot   go 
through  extreme  physical  rigors.  How- 
ever, this  would  open  it  up  to  these  peo- 
ple who  have  reached  retirement  age  and 
who  have  a  right  to  see  this  area   for 
the  first  time,  because  they  have  been 
busy  raising  their  families;  It  has  taken 
all  of  their  money  to  raise  their  families 
and  to  educate  their  children.  Those  per- 
sons would  be  able  to  see  for  the  first 
time  and  have  access  to  this  gorgeous 
area  which  they  could  never  hope  to  see 
and  never  have  access  to,  because  of  the 
way  the  situation  now  exists.  Does  the 
Seriator  agree  with  that  statement? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  agree  entirely  with  the 
Senator.  The  Senator  describes  the  situ- 
ation very  well.  We  are  now  experienc- 
ing a  veritable  explosion  of  outdoor  rec- 
reation which  consists  largely  of  tour- 
ing, getting  a  little  camper  and  going 
about,  and  a  great  proportion  of  that  ex- 
plosion comes  from  retired  people,  as 
the  Senator  has  pointed  out. 

One  of  the  facets  of  the  outdoor  recre- 
ation explosion  is  water  recreation. 
Water  recreation  has  grown  a  great  deal 
faster  than  any  other  area  of  recreation 
^  in  this  country  In  the  last  5  or  10  years. 
'Water  recreation  is  being  sought  every- 
where one  turns  The  dry  desert  coun- 
try, which  is  fantastically  beautiful,  is 
very  lacking  in  water  except  for  the  one 
river  that  goes  through  the  area.  To  cre- 
ate a  lake  Is  to  create  wealth  untold  for 
people  to  come  there,  enjoy  recreation, 


and    have    those    beauties   available    to 
them,  as  the  Senator  described. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  is  creating  almost  a 
second  heaven  where  people  with  lim- 
ited physical  capability  and  limited 
financial  capability  could  come  and  not 
only  enjoy  the  wonderful  scenic  areas 
there,  but  also  flsh,  that  great  American 
pastime  which  we  do  not  get  to  enjoy 
too  much  down  there 

I  believe  the  Senator  has  made  a  real 
contribution  in  pointing  this  out.  Prom  a 
recreational  standpoint  I  do  firmly  be- 
lieve that  we  will  accommodate  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Americans,  the  very 
young,  the  elderly,  the  physically  Infirm, 
who  would  never  and  could  never  hope 
to  have  a  look  at  that  area  In  any  other 
way. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  remarks. 
Mr.  MOSS   I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr    HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
pliment the  Senator  on  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  a  number  of  Im- 
portant facts  and  valid  considerations 
that  I  think  should  enable  all  of  us  to 
make  a  more  accurate  judgment  In  con- 
nection with  this  entire  question. 

The  Senator  has  spoken  specifically 
about  the  physical  situation  as  he  con- 
templates what  would  result  were  the 
Hualapai  Dam  to  be  constructed. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  If  he  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  Flaming  Gorge  area 
which  Is  so  Important  to  his  State  of 
Utah  and  my  State  of  Wyoming. 

Mr.  MOSS  I  am  very  familiar  with  the 
area.  I  must  make  a  confession  and  tell 
the  Senator  that  last  week  I  was  on  the 
lake  there,  where  the  fishing  Is  superb. 
This  is  similar  to  what  I  was  talking 
about  with  respect  to  Lake  Powell.  Lake 
Powell  Is  a  deep  lake  which  got  Its  name 
from  John  Wesley  Powell  who  went 
through  there  100  years  ago  It  Is  a  great, 
beautiful  gorge,  filled  with  blue-green, 
clear  water  and  It  comes  out  of  Utah 
where  the  dam  Is  located  and  goes  on  up 
Into  Wyoming  for  100  miles.  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  should  go  In  the 
Record,  but  I  must  say  that  the  fish  are 
a  little  bit  bigger  In  Wyoming  than  they 
are  In  Utah. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
admitting  something  that  Wyoming  has 
long  contended  to  be  a  fact;  namely,  that 
the  fish  In  Wyoming  are  slightly  larger 
than  they  are  In  Utah. 

The  Senator  Ls  making  such  an  ex- 
cellent statement  this  morning  Because 
he  is  a  leader  in  the  field  of  resource  con- 
servation, he  recognizes,  as  I  do,  the  Im- 
portant contribution  that  these  areas  of 
pristine  excellence  contribute  to  all  the 
people. 

Utah  possesses  a  number  of  the  most 
important  jewels.  In  the  national  park 
system  In  Wyoming,  we  are  proud  to 
claim  title  to  the  major  part  of  the  first 
national  park — Yellowstone.  In  addition 
to  Yellowstone,  in  my  own  country — 
Jack.son  Hole  country — there  Is  the 
Grand  Teton  Nattonnl  Park. 

Thus,  each  of  u.s.  I  am  sure,  has  more 
than  an  average  perception  of  the  impor- 
tance of  preserving  untrammeled  and 
unspoiled  the  pristine  character  of  the 
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unique  areas:  yet,  at  the  same  time,  we 
recognize  that  in  Flaming  Gorge  we  have 
brought  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment  to  in- 
creasing numbers  of  people.  Equally  im- 
portant, a  recreational  asset  is  available 
for  a  great  many  people  would  be  denied 
the  benefits  which  come  from  fishing, 
boating,  and  sightseeing  on  the  impor- 
tant reservoirs.  Does  the  Senator  agree? 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  agree  entirely.  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator's  comments  about  this. 
I  was  recently  in  that  beautiful  area  of 
the  Grand  Teton  National  Park  and 
Yellowstone  Park.  What  a  wonderful  out- 
door scene  it  Is.  As  I  viewed  It  last,  the 
thought  came  to  me,  as  I  went  across  the 
dam  which  raises  Jackson  Lake,  what  a 
thing  of  great  beauty  It  is  to  have  Jack- 
son Lake.  How  superb  it  looks  lying 
across  the  face  of  Grand  Teton  with 
Mount  Moran  in  the  background. 

To  think  that  If  the  preservationists 
had  been  busy  then  we  could  never  have 
created  a  national  park  In  that  area 
by  raising  the  dam  and  making  the  lake 
larger,  because  they  would  have  charged 
we  were  changing  nature  and  therefore 
the  whole  thing  should  be  rejected.  Yet. 
the  lake  would  have  been  fiooded  had  it 
not  been  for  placing  a  small  earthen  dam 
against  it,  with  a  spillway  out  of  It.  By 
doing  that,  Wyoming  has  not  only  cre- 
ated additional  beauty  and  an  additional 
recreation  area.  It  has  also  been  able 
to  control  the  fiow  of  the  Snake  River 
and  keep  It  running  at  a  regulated 
amount  of  water  all  during  summer 
months.  So  that  now  one  can  go  out 
on  the  Snake  River  and  boat  and  flsh,  or 
whatever  else  one  wishes  to  do  down- 
stream from  that  dam  all  during  sum- 
mer: whereas,  as  It  was  before,  early  In 
the  year,  there  were  floods  and  damage 
and  resultant  low  water  where  one  could 
almost  jump  across  It  late  In  the  year. 
That  Is  what  used  to  happen.  That  Is 
what  used  to  happen  with  all  the  rivers 
down  there,  which  broke  out.  we  will 
remember,  for  3  years  to  create  Salton 
Sea.  But  the  river  was  brought  under 
control.  Yet  late  In  the  year,  the  water 
would  be  so  low  that  we  could  literally 
jump  across  it.  Now  It  runs  all  year  round 
and  runs  at  a  relatively  steady  pace. 

Thus,  we  have  created  this  additional 
recreational  beauty  spot  and  wonder,  in 
addition  to  making  the  lake. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for    ' 
calling  attention  to  the  successful  co-    | 
ordination  of  the  use  of  our  resources  in 
order  to  serve  many  purposes.  I  think    | 
the    Department    of    the    Interior    has 
struck  out   in  creating   some  bold  new 
approaches.  The  impact  of  the  popula- 
tion has  demanded  it,  that  we  make  mul- 
tiple use  of  all  our  resources. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  a  great  many  people  will 
use  or  presently  use  Flaming  Gorge,  as 
I  suspect  and  I  know  they  will  use  Hua- 
laral.  when  and  if  it  is  built. 

Aft'.r  all.  many  of  us  could  be  retired 
and  in  our  old  ape  by  that  time — which 
many  of  us  look  forward  to  with  some 
mi.-^^ivings.  I  am  one  who  contemplates 
old  age  as  not  beinp  so  bad  when  we  con- 
sider the  alternatives.  Because  of  that, 
I  think  it  is  understandable  that  last 
year,  in  Flaming  Gorge.  I  am  told,  there  . 
were   more  than  a  million  and  a  half    ; 


people  who  enjoyed  that  area.  I  remind 
the  Senator  that  a  million  and  a  half 
persons  is  over  half  the  total  number 
that  visited  Yellowstone  Park  last  year. 
My  prediction  would  be  that  because  of 
the  extended  period  of  use  of  this  area. 
the  time  Is  not  far  distant  when  there 
will  be  more  persons  enjoying  Flaming 
Gorge  annually  than  those  who  visit 
Yellowstone  annually.  I  suspect  that  the 
same  thing  will  be  said,  at  a  later  date, 
about  Hualapai.  This  Is  a  great  area  but 
Is  presently  restricted  only  to  those  who 
have  the  unique  qualiflcatlons  of  being 
vigorous,  young,  and  with  sufiQclent  time 
for  that  kind  of  vacation. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator,  and 
I  agree  with  his  observations.  I  appre- 
ciate his  comments  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  sum  up  by  say- 
ing that  Lake  Powell  Is  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  kinds  of  balancing  re- 
quired by  today's  realities.  The  waters 
provide  1.860  miles  of  shoreline  in  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  scenic  water  recrea- 
tion wonderlands.  Recreation  areas  be- 
ing completed  will  provide  accommoda- 
tions for  all  budgets — those  of  low-in- 
come campers  as  well  as  those  who  can 
afford  luxury.  Rainbow  Bridge,  a  beau- 
tiful national  monument  In  the  State 
of  Utah,  was  once  accessible  only  to  a 
very  few  who  boated  and  hiked,  or 
packed  Into  the  rugged  country.  Vaca- 
tioners at  Lake  Powell  may  now  take  a 
boat  to  floating  docks  at  the  entrance 
to  Rainbow  Bridge  Canyon,  then  walk 
the  trail  along  the  canyon's  side.  Un- 
damaged by  the  water,  Rainbow  Bridge 
soars  high  in  arched  and  graceful  sand- 
stone beauty  carved  by  time,  wind,  and 
rain. 

What  I  have  said  about  Lake  Powell 
and  Glen  Canyon  is  applicable  to  Huala- 
pai Dam  In  Bridge  Canyon.  A  great  blue- 
green  lake  below  the  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park  would  be  a  tourist  mecca  in 
addition  to  providing  storage  capacity, 
hydroelectric  power,  and  water  for  the 
Hualapai  Tribe  of  Indians.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  would  come  to  enjoy 
water  recreation  and  to  view  the  Grand 
Canyon  Gorge  from  the  bottom. 

The  fact  that  the  lake  created  would 
touch  the  border  of  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Monument  for  a  few  miles  at  its 
extreme  western  end  would  not  detrswit 
from  this  great  scenic  wonder.  However, 
should  there  be  objection  to  this  change 
of  the  natural  state,  a  very  small  slice  of 
that  vast  National  Park  could  be  severed, 
at  the  same  time  that  great  areas  are,  by 
statute,  added  to  It  In  the  Marble  Canyon 
Gorge  and  on  the  north  rim  of  the  Grand 
Canyon. 

DIXIE   PROJECT 

Mr.  President,  I  turn  now  to  a  brief 
discussion  of  the  Dixie  project.  Since  the 
occupant  of  the  chair,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  is 
from  this  area,  I  think  It  very  appropri- 
ate to  describe  It  at  this  point. 

In  talking  about  the  Dixie  project, 
many  Senators  may  be  surprised  to 
hear  it  brought  up  again,  since  they 
voted  for  It  3  years  ago.  The  path  to  Its 
completion  has  been  strewn  with  dlflQcul- 
tles,  and  so  my  State  of  Utah  is  still  en- 
gaged In  the  struggle  to  make  Dixie  a 
reality. 


As  we  know,  this  struggle  is  of  long 
duration — more  them  25  years. 

The  Dixie  project  is  located  in  the  Vir- 
gin River  Basin  in  southwestern  Utah. 
The  river  rises  in  the  high  plateaus  and 
mountains  of  western  Kane  County,  and 
flows  through  Iron  and  Washington 
Coimties  in  Utah,  across  the  comer  of 
Mohave  County,  Ariz.,  and  discharges 
into  Lake  Mead  in  Clark  County,  Nev., 
making  it  a  part  of  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basin. 

The  area  Is  known  as  the  Dixie  of  Utah 
because  of  its  moderate  climate  and  the 
fact  that  cotton  was  grown  there  when 
it  was  first  settled. 

There  is  available  in  the  valley  consid- 
erable water.  The  river  reaches  flood 
proportions  in  the  spring  and  dwindles 
to  a  very  limited  supply  in  other  months. 
Average  rainfall  is  8.42  inches.  There  are 
land  and  resources  for  both  the  produc- 
tion of  crops  not  in  surplus  and  for  in- 
dustrial development. 

Following  passage  of  my  Dixie  project 
bill  in  1964,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
conducted  complete  engineering  feasi- 
bility studies  as  is  the  agency's  regular 
procedure.  It  was  discovered  that  the 
damsite  chosen  was  underlain  with  po- 
rous rock  and  would  not  hold  water.  The 
dam  could  not  be  made  secure.  An  alter- 
native site  was  found  which  was  other- 
wise satisfactory  but  at  which  electric 
power  could  not  be  generated.  This 
placed  the  project  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  water  users  to  repay,  and  made 
essential  the  provision  of  financial  as- 

Sist3rtlC6* 

The  financial  problems  for  Dixie  were 
aggravated  because  of  the  strict  provi- 
sions insisted  on  by  the  House  Interior 
Committee,  provisions  which  I  com- 
mented on  in  1964. 

While  I  was  elated  to  have  House  ac- 
tion on  the  project  for  which  the  people 
of  southern  Utah  had  waited  so  long,  my 
elation  was  considerably  tempered  by 
the  House  amendments. 

That  conunittee  amended  my  bill 
abandoning  the  concept  recognized  in 
Central  Valley,  Missouri  Basin,  and  other 
reclamation  legislation  that  a  project 
should  bear  the  costs  of  necessary  high- 
way relocation  in  the  reservoir  area.  The 
House  Interior  Committee,  however, 
amended  the  Dixie  bill  to  shift  about  $2 
million  to  the  shoulders  of  the  State  and 
to  the  power  consumers  In  the  area.  The 
costs  of  relocating  the  highway  fell  on 
the  State  of  Utah  and  on  the  citizens  of 
St.  George  through  Increased  power 
rates.  There  is  no  precedent  for  shifting 
the  road  costs  to  the  State,  but  this 
amendment  was  not  successfully  opposed 
in  the  House. 

The  House  committee  also  rejected  a 
Senate  provision  allowing  the  repayment 
of  $3  million  of  project  construction  costs 
from  Hoover  Dam  revenues.  This  provi- 
sion also  followed  a  pattern  which  had 
been  set.  Excess  costs  are  repaid  by  the 
power  revenues  in  basin  accounts  In  most 
areas.  But  the  House  struck  this  from 
the  bill.  The  Dixie  project  Is  in  the  lower 
basin  of  the  Colorado  River,  where  huge 
power  revenues  are  available  from  the 
great  Hoover  Dam  and  other  dams  on 
the  lower  Colorado.  Three  million  dollars 
is  a  very  minor  part  of  those  revenues, 
yet  of  greatest  importance  to  a  small 


project  like  Dixie.  It  did  not  seem  fair 
to  deny  this  power  revenue  support  just 
because  no  lower  basin  fund  was  then 
in  existence 

In  anticipation  of  the  establishment 
of  such  a  fund — which  we  already  had 
in  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin — the 
Department  of  the  Interior  Interposed 
no  objections  to  plans  to  allow  the  proj- 
ect to  use  this  small  portion  of  Hoover 
Dam  revenues.  The  Senate  agreed  that 
this  was  fair. 

I  served  notice  then  that  I  would  make 
an  effort,  when  the  lower  basin  account 
bill  was  before  the  Senate,  to  amend  it  to 
lessen  the  btirden  placed  by  the  House 
bill  upon  the  power  and  water  users  of 
the  Dixie  project. 

When  one  imderstands  the  dlflaculties 
that  beset  the  project,  and  recalls  the 
legislative  history,  it  Is  plain  why  I  could 
not  timi  my  back  on  the  Dixie  project 
now. 

My  somewhat  testy  reaction  to  the 
changes  made  in  the  Dixie  reclamation 
bill  by  the  House  Interior  Committee  was 
heightened,  I  will  admit,  by  the  pro- 
visions of  another  reclamation  project 
reported  only  a  few  days  before  the  Dixie 
project.  I  am  referring  to  the  Savery- 
Pot  Hook  project  for  Colorado  and  Wy- 
oming. As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Irri- 
gation and  Reclamation  Subcommittee, 
I  was  asked  by  the  House  committee  to 
schedule  hearings  on  this  measure  as 
soon  as  the  House  had  acted  on  it — 
which  I  did  within  the  week  and  with 
pleasure,  even  though  we  were  In  the 
last  days  of  vhe  session. 

The  Sa  very -Pot  Hook  project  pays 
back  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  its 
costs  than  will  Dixie. 

The  farmers  who  will  use  Dixie  water 
to  Irrigate  their  farms  must  pay  back 
over  half  of  the  irrigation  costs  of  the 
project;  the  farmers  who  will  use  Sav- 
ery-Pot  Hook  water  will  pay  back  only 
one-eighth  of  the  project  irrigation 
costs 

Again,  the  ad  valorem  tax  to  residents 
of  Washington  County,  site  of  the  Dixie 
project,  is  5  mills  countywide;  Savery- 
Pot  Hook  residents  will  pay  less  than  2 
mills. 

I  realize  that  the  Savery-Pot  Hook 
project  is  a  high-altitude  project,  with 
limited  acreage  to  be  brought  imder  cul- 
tivation, while  Dixie  is  located  in  a  sec- 
tion of  the  country  where  the  climate  is 
mild  and  where  it  has  been  proved  that 
water  can  create  lush  green  fields  grow- 
ing a  variety  of  crops  in  an  extended 
growing  season. 

Savery-Pot  Hook  operations  must, 
therefore,  be  large-scale  farming  opera- 
tions, since  It  will  require  a  large  unit  to 
make  them  economical.  Dixie,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  bring  water  to  many 
small  farms,  of  limited  acreage,  some  of 
them  inadequate  for  more  than  marginal 
living.  So  when  the  Congress  made  it 
more  difficult  for  the  Dixie  water  users 
to  pay  out  their  project,  we  put  a  greater 
burden  on  the  small  farmers  on  the 
postage-stamp  farm.  This  I  could  not 
accept  without  making  vigorous  objec- 
tion. 

The  Dixie  project  is  an  excellent  proj- 
ect. The  cost-benefit  ratio  exceeds  2.2 
to  1.  It  Is  of  regional  and  national,  as 
well  as  local.  Importance. 
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The  opportunity  to  repair  the  defi- 
ciencies In  the  1964  Dixie  bill  arrived 
with  the  bill  before  us.  I  felt  that  I  could 
not  permit  the  bill  to  authorize  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project  to  come  to  the  floor 
containing  a  lower  basin  development 
fund  that  did  not  make  that  fund  ap- 
plicable to  the  Dixie  project.  Therefore, 
I  requested  an  amendment  to  include 
Dixie,  and  when  that  amendment  was 
accepted  I  voted  to  report  the  bill.  No 
matter  how  imperfect  S.  1004  is  other- 
wise, Dixie  is  protected  If  the  entire 
bill  cannot  be  perfected  and  if  the  im- 
perfect bill  passes  despite  my  opposition 
to  It.  Dixie  yet  will  be  protected 

I  should  like  to  read  a  paratjraph  from 
page  51  of  the  report  on  the  bill.  I  do 
this  because  it  has  been  erroneou.sly 
stated  In  several  in.stances  that  the 
Dixie  project  would  not  enjoy  the  non- 
reimbursable feature  of  fish  and  wildlife 
since  It  was  not  referred  to  thi.s  legis- 
lation. I  read  from  pat;e  51  of  the  report, 
referring  to  section  2ij)  of  S.  1004: 

SECTION     2']) 

The  Dixie  project,  located  in  Utah,  has 
been  authorized  but  is  not  yet  under  con- 
struction because  present  studies  Indicate 
It  wUl  be  $25  to  $30  million  short  of  being 
able  to  repay  the  rel.nnbursable  costs  This 
amendment  provides  that  the  Dixie  project 
may  receive  hntincla!  iissistanoe  from  the 
development  fund  and  thus  become  a  flnin- 
ctally  feasible  project 

It  la  the  Intention  of  the  committee  that 
the  provisions  for  the  repayment  of  the 
Dixie  project  remain  as  far  as  possible  In 
accord  with  the  pr  )Jecf3  authorizing  legis- 
lation (Public  Law  88  665.  78  Stat  848 1 
Coats  allocated  to  recreation  and  fish  and 
wUdllfe  are  to  remain  nonreimbursable  as  In 
the  original  authorization. 

I  am  sure  this  is  in  accord  with  the 
law.  These  funds  having  been  originally 
made  nonreimbursable,  there  could  be  no 
change  In  the  law  without  specific  ref- 
erence to  repeal  of  that  .section. 

Without  storat;e  of  high-water  flows 
to  increase  the  reliable  year-round  ."sup- 
ply, to  agriculture,  to  the  towns  of  St 
George  and  Hurricane,  and  to  other  com- 
munities, growth  in  the  valley  will  be 
limited.  The  reservoirs  will  service  the 
area  for  Increasing  numbers  of  tourists 
and  visitors  to  Zion  National  Park.  Dixie 
State  Park.  Cedar  Breaks  National  Mon- 
ument. Bryce  Canyon  National  Park,  and 
other  scenic  and  recreational  areas  in 
southwestern  Utah  Visitors  there  will  in- 
crease even  faster  when  Canyonland.s — 
a  little  to  the  east — is  fully  developed  as 
an  outstanding  national  park  in  southern 
Utah.  There  is.  consequently,  real  na- 
tional, as  well  as  State,  interest  in  the 
EMxle  development 

w.\ti:r  needs 

So  much  for  past  history  Let  us  re- 
member that  we,  too.  are  making  history. 

This  August  of  1967  is  no  time  to  be 
enacting  water  legislation  tied  to  nar- 
row sectional  interests  Such  a  bill  as  this 
might  have  been  appropriate  30  years 
ago;  today  it  is  an  anachronism.  It  is  a 
horse-and-buggy  legislation  in  a  day 
when  rockets  orbit  the  earth.  This  bill 
deals  with  one  small  facet  of  the  water 
problem  and  in  so  doing  jeopardizes  the 
rights  of  several  States  It  should  take 
the  long  view  and  deal  with  Interbasin 
transfer  and  river  augmentation. 


The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 1  hour  has  expired.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor wish  to  be  recognized? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  would  like  to  be  recog- 
nized so  that  I  may  continue. 

The  PRESIDING  OtTICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  recognizes  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  water  story  of  Amer- 
ica this  year  is  a  national  story — and 
it  is  frightening. 

In  fact,  the  water  story  today  is  a  cliff 
hanger. 

Will  America  find  ways  to  meet  Its 
growing  water  shortage? 

Will  we  stop  using  and  misusing  and 
generally  wastmg  our  water  resources  as 
if  there  were  no  tomorrow? 

Will  we  stop  polluting  our  rivers  and 
our  lakes,  creating  health  hazards  for 
our  people,  killing  off  our  fish,  and  des- 
ecrating our  recreation  areas? 

Will  we  glut  the  beautiful  Ohio  with 
garbage? 

Will  we  let  the  Great  Lakes  die'' 

Will  we  awaken  one  morning  to  find 
that  we  have  run  out  of  clean  water  in 
some  sections  of  our  country,  and  out 
of  water  of  any  kind  in  other.s? 

No  one  can  answer  that  today.  Ask 
again  Ln  1980. 

Find  out  whether  the  people  In  the 
richest  nation  in  the  world  were  suffi- 
ciently awakened  in  the  sixties  to  do  the 
things  which  mu.^t  be  done  in  the  seven- 
ties to  prevent  the  country  from  going 
through  its  water  ceiling  in  the  eighties. 

Learn  whether  we  made  enough  prog- 
ress in  discovering  and  employing  rev- 
olutionary techniques  in  water  resource 
development  and  conservation  to  keep 
our  faucets  from  running  dry,  our  crops 
from  turning  brown,  and  the  wheels  of 
our  industry  from  .slowing  down  and 
stopping. 

Learn  whether  we  kept  our  water 
.sources  clean,  our  water  wastage  down. 
our  water  reuse  cycle  high — whether  we 
found  out  how  to  control  "water  hogs," 
how  to  bridle  unreasonable  water  use. 
how  to  impose  disciplinary  measures  to 
control  wa.'-te — whether  we  discovered 
how  to  desalt  water  cheaply,  and  how  to 
make  rain  fall  where  we  want  it 

Find  out  whether  we  learned  how  to 
put  to  beneficial  use  surplus  water 
through  interbasin  and  Intercontinental 
water  transfer. 

Learn  whether  we  saved  enough  of  the 
precious  liquid  through  recharing  of 
aquifers,  and  through  multiple-u.se  proj- 
ects to  increase  supplies  of  municipal  and 
irrigation  water,  to  improve  navigation, 
to  control  floods,  to  provide  more  power, 
to  create  new  recreational  areas,  and  to 
protect  our  wildlife. 

I  believe  that  America  will  win  this 
water  fight. 

I  say  we  will  win  because  both  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  government,  from  the 
county  level  up.  are  beginning  to  realize 
the  immensity  of  our  water  problems 
and  are  moving  to  conquer  them. 

And.  finally,  I  say  we  will  win  because 
the  people  themselves  are  awakening  to 
the  penis  of  our  water  pollution  and  the 
vulnerability  of  our  water  supply  and 
they  are  begiixning  to  Insist  that  more  be 
done,  and  to  support  financially  the  do- 
ing of  it. 


The  breakthrough  to  the  man  on  the 
street  Is  the  crucial  one.  For  years,  as  the 
Senate  well  knows,  water  has  been  dis- 
cussed back  and  forth  in  the  Jargon  of 
water  experts,  resource  engineers,  tech- 
nicians, lawmakers,  and  departmental 
authorities.  But  today  the  pollution  of 
our  waters  and  the  ebbing  of  our  supplies 
Is  a  subject  for  discussion  in  editorial 
columns,  in  magazine  articles.  In  tele- 
vision specials,  in  civic  clubs,  and  over 
backyard  barbecue  pits. 

Many  forces  have  converged  to  make 
water  of  such  commanding  Interest.  A 
real  impetus  came  from  the  report  made 
by  the  Select  Committee  on  National 
Water  Resources,  on  which  I  served. 

Some  have  forgotten,  perhaps,  that — 
8  years  ago — the  Senate  was  so  con- 
cerned about  the  state  of  our  wastes 
that  we  appointed  a  select  committee  to 
study  and  report. 

This  committee  inventoried  our  water 
re.sources  and  projected  our  require- 
ments throufih  1980,  and  supplied  us 
with  the  hard  facts. 

But  it  took  a  whim  of  nature  to  drama- 
tize our  troubled  waters — to  make  water 
breakfast  table  conversation.  A  shift  in 
wind  patterns,  causing  rain  to  fall  over 
the  ocean  rather  than  upon  the  coastal 
areas,  greatly  reduced,  for  several  years 
in  a  row,  the  normal  precipitation  which 
fell  from  New  Hampshire  to  West  Vir- 
ginia. This  is  a  region  of  our  densest 
population  and  our  heaviest  concentra- 
tion of  industry. 

Now,  we  in  the  West  know  all  too  well 
what  it  is  to  have  our  cities  and  towTis 
thirsty,  and  our  fields  dusty  and  drj". 
But  the  people  of  the  East  and  Northeast 
have  almost  always  had  a  bountiful  sup- 
ply of  water — and  they  serenely  as- 
sumed they  always  would.  Then  they  dis- 
covered that  it  could  happen  to  them. 

In  August  1965.  the  chief  engineer  of 
the  city  of  New  York  warned  the  Dela- 
ware Basin  Commission  that  "Fun  City" 
could  "run  out  of  water  by  the  middle  of 
February"  President  Johnson  declared 
the  Delaware  Basin  and  New  York  a  dis- 
aster area,  and  a  drastic  water  savings 
prot^ram  went  Into  effect. 

Well,  as  we  all  know,  the  East  and 
Northeast  did  not  run  out  of  water.  It 
did  skimp  through.  But  the  interest  of 
the  people  and  their  officials  and  their 
newspapers  and  their  civic  clubs  was 
aroused  as  it  never  could  have  been 
aroused  by  a  Senate  Committee  report. 
A  whole  new  and  Important  area  of  the 
country  became  receptive  to  the  water 
story. 

By  now,  some  of  this  has  been  forgot- 
ten. In  1967.  the  rains  came.  The  Po- 
tomac's flow  in  July  was  three  times  that 
of  1965.  With  thirst  gone,  the  sense  of 
urgency  has  expired. 

But  we  still  must  ask — what  Is  the 
water  outlook  in  the  years  ahead  in  con- 
crete terms.  The  facts  compiled  by  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  are  still  our 
bible  on  this. 

If  we  in  America  are  to  sustain  our  ex- 
panding population  and  rising  standard 
of  living,  we  will  have  to  double  our  usa- 
ble gallonage  by  1980  and  triple  it  by 
the  year  2000.  We  now  use  an  average 
of  280  billion  gallons  of  water  each  day 
for  Irrigation,  Industry,  and  homes;  we 
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will  be  using  about  600  billion  gallons  in 
1980  and  900  billion  gallons  a  day  by  the 
year  2000. 

We  found  out  further  that  600  million 
gallons  of  water  a  day  is  getting  close 
to  the  ceiling  of  the  total  supply  of  water 
of  good  quality  which  our  engineers  have 
told  us  could  be  made  available  with 
present  knowledge  and  techniques. 

We  learned  that  in  five  of  the  Nation's 
22  resource  regions  we  stand  on  the  edge 
of  full  water  use — we  could  well  be  out 
of  water  in  any  of  them  by  1980.  One  of 
these  water-short  basins  is  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  about  which  you  are  hearing 
so  much  this  week. 

In  most  of  the  other  water  basins, 
where  rainfall  is  generally  adequate,  pol- 
lution is  rampant.  Almost  every  Amer- 
ican river  of  consequence  is  infested  with 
water  pollution  from  one  source  or  an- 
other. Ten  times  as  much  industrial 
waste,  per  million  persons,  Is  being 
poured  into  our  waters  today  as  In  1900. 
Municipal  waste  has  increased  threefold 
during  that  period. 

Some  estimate  it  will  take  $75  billion, 
spent  over  two  or  three  decades,  to  clean 
up  America's  rivers. 

Nor  have  our  lakes  been  spared.  The 
Great  Lakes  are  a  tragic  example.  In- 
dustry and  communities  around  the 
lakes  have  used  the  once-pure  water  as 
a  dumping  ground.  Erie,  the  northern 
border  for  much  of  industrial  America, 
Is  the  sickest  of  the  Great  Lakes.  About 
one-fourth  of  Erie  is  all  but  dead  today. 
A  huge  expanse  contains  almost  no  oxy- 
gen, no  fish  swim  about,  and  the  surface 
Is  infested  with  scum. 

We  learned  also  from  the  Water  Com- 
mittee that  we  were  proceeding  too  slowly 
in  harnessing  and  developing  our  rivers 
through  multiple-purpose  projects — that 
we  must  make  the  1970's  the  decade  of 
advance  dam  construction,  just  sis  we 
have  made  the  1960's  the  decade  of  ad- 
vanced highway  construction. 

We  learned  that  we  must  do  more  to 
combat  water  variability,  which  means 
both  floods  and  low  water  flow.  And 
finally,  we  discovered  that  we  have  only 
started  to  work  on  the  great  problem  of 
water  waste — on  the  ways  in  which  water 
Is  being  used  ineflficlently,  on  "water 
stealing"  vegetation,  on  evaporation,  and 
on  allowing  water  to  run  off  to  the  sea 
unused  or  only  used  once. 

Finally,  we  found  that  we  had  lagged 
on  research  in  all  of  these  fields — that 
a  constant  expansion  of  knowledge  and 
technical  capability  In  the  water  field  Is 
Indispensable. 

The  committee  estimated  that  the  Na- 
tion should  Invest  a  total  of  $228  billion 
In  the  period  between  1958 — when  the 
figures  were  gathered — and  1980  for  all 
types  of  water  resource  facilities.  This 
means  that  we  need  to  spend  more  In 
a  20-year  period  than  we  have  spent  In 
almost  200  years. 

This  report  unbuttoned  a  surge  of  both 
discussion  and  action  in  the  water  field. 
I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Con- 
gress has  passed  more  constructive  water 
legislation  in  the  past  5  years  than  at 
any  other  time  in  history. 

We  established  a  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration  which  will  conduct 
and  oversee  a  broad  public  and  Industrial 


pollution  control  program,  and  greatly 
exi>and  the  Federal  funds  available  to 
communities  for  the  construction  of 
waste  treatment  and  other  pollution  con- 
trol facilities. 

We  launched  a  water  research  pro- 
gram which  will  Invest  nearly  $100  mil- 
lion a  year  for  10  years  on  basic  water 
research,  over  and  above  the  desalting 
program. 

We  enacted  the  Water  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  to  get  water  resource  plarmlng 
on  a  river  basin  basis,  and  provide  plan- 
ning money  for  the  States. 

All  of  this — and  much  more — In  5  short 
years. 

But,  through  all  this  water  activity, 
the  needs  of  Arizona  are  seemingly  for- 
gotten. A  project  that  had  been  proposed 
for  decades — the  central  Arizona  proj- 
ect— lay  dormant. 

There  were  two  reasons  for  this  and 
I  have  previously  mentioned  both. 

First  was  the  court  case. 

Second,  the  States  of  the  Colorado 
Basin  were  negotiating  over  the  alloca- 
tion of  the  water.  Month  after  month 
the  water  experts  and  representatives  of 
the  seven  basin  States  met  to  thrash  out 
an  agreement  among  themselves  that 
would  settle  this  vexing  problem  with 
justice  to  all. 

That  agreement  resulted  in  the  Lower 
Colorado  Basin  development  bill  which 
was  approved  by  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee last  year.  As  everyone  knows,  the 
bill  floundered  on  the  issue  of  the  con- 
struction of  two  more  dams  on  the  Colo- 
rado River  In  Arizona.  This  proposal  so 
outraged  the  preservationists  that  the 
House  committee  was  unwilling  to  bring 
the  bill  to  the  floor. 

It  was  then  anticipated  that  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  that  bill  would  be  re- 
tained for  legislative  action  this  year — 
but  with  the  elimination  of  the  one  most 
controversial  of  the  dams.  With  one  dam 
eliminated,  and  a  willingness  of  Congress 
Indicated  to  extend  the  national  park  in 
the  Colorado  gorge.  It  was  hoped  this 
would  be  a  reasonable  compromise  which 
could  be  enacted  at  this  session. 

But  the  administration  decided  to  for- 
get compromise  and  go  all  the  way  in  the 
other  direction. 

S.  1004,  this  bill  would  authorize  the 
central  Arizona  project  but  would  ignore 
the  problem  that  has  delayed  this  project 
all  of  these  years — the  fact  that  there  is 
simply  not  sufficient  natural  flow  In  the 
Colorado  River  to  meet  the  demands 
within  the  basin  beyond  the  year  1990. 

Therefore,  any  acceptable  bill  must  In- 
volve balancing  the  Interests  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  with  the  other  States  who 
have  rights  to  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River. 

Our  need  Is  to  understand  the  arith- 
metic of  the  situation.  The  decree  In 
Arizona  against  California  confirms  7,- 
500,000  acre-feet  annually  to  the  lower 
basin  and  an  equal  amount  to  the  upper 
basin.  The  share  of  the  lower  basin  has 
been  divided  into  4.4  million  acre-feet  to 
California,  300,000  acre-feet  to  Nevada, 
and  2.8  million  to  Arizona.  This,  of 
course,  equals  7.5  million  acre-feet.  But 
to  that  must  be  added  the  1.5  million 
acre-feet  that  must  be  delivered  to 
Mexico  under  the  terms  of  the  Mexican 


Water  Treaty  and  1  million  that  Is  lost  In 
evaporation  between  Lee  Ferry  and  the 
border.  This  totals  10  million  acre-feet — 
an  amount  of  water  which  simply  is  not 
there. 

During  all  the  discussions  of  the  States 
on  this  problem,  this  arithmetic  has  been 
foremost  In  the  minds  of  the  conferees. 
They  have  recognized  that  a  primary 
safeguard  for  all  the  basin  States  is  a 
study  of  sources  to  supplement  the  nat- 
ural flow  of  the  Colorado  River.  This  bill 
is  incomplete  without  a  legislative  com- 
mitment to  study  water  importation  from 
areas  of  surplus.  The  danger  will  always 
remain  that  when  the  upper  basins  utilize 
their  allocations,  there  will  be  insufficient 
water  for  the  central  Arizona  project  to 
divert. 

I  am  anxious  to  see  any  area  of  the 
United  States  receive  water  that  it  needs. 
I  will  support  any  feasible  means  of  pro- 
viding that  supply.  But  the  only  practical 
method  of  meeting  the  problems  of  the 
Colorado  Basin  is  to  place  importation 
studies  in  this  bill.  I  would,  of  course, 
support  any  feasible  means  of  augment- 
ing the  water  supply,  but  as  of  today,  im- 
portation appears  to  be  the  only  practical 
method. 

Interbasin  transfer  of  water  has  been 
transformed  into  some  sort  of  scare  word 
in  some  quarters.  There  is  nothing  unique 
in  interbasin  transfers.  Colorado  River 
water  is  now  being  transferred  into  the 
Missouri  River  Basin,  into  the  Rio 
Grande  River  Basin,  and  into  the  Great 
Basin.  There  should  be  nothing  startling 
In  the  proposal  to  bring  water  from  either 
the  Columbia  or  northern  California  to 
supplement  the  flow  of  the  Colorado.  In- 
deed, one  could  say  that  the  need  for  Im- 
portation is  to  satisfy  a  treaty  with 
Mexico,  not  to  meet  any  new  uses.  There- 
fore, importation  would  be  to  meet  a  na- 
tional obligation — not  a  State  or  regional 
obligation. 

I  have  proposed  in  the  bill  which  I  in- 
troduced (S.  1409)  that  we  look  first  to 
northern  California's  coastal  region  as  a 
source  of  water  Importation.  This  would 
require  development  of  water  projects 
much  sooner  In  this  part  of  California 
than  would  otherwise  be  necessary,  but 
this  could  be  of  considerable  benefit  to 
the  area  of  origin.  It  was  the  water  asso- 
ciation of  this  area  in  northern  California 
that  suggested  that  this  might  be  the 
best  way  to  solve  the  shortage  In  the 
Colorado  River.  The  fact  that  the  water 
comes  from  a  State  that  is  itself  deeply 
concerned  with  the  Colorado  River,  may 
allay  some  fears  of  representatives  of 
the  Northwest. 

Mr.  Ely,  representing  the  State  of 
California  in  the  recent  House  hearings, 
stated : 

We  are  prepared  to  have  the  Secretary,  the 
Commission,  anybody  else  look  at  a  plan  to 
take  from  the  streams  of  northern  Cali- 
fornia, two  and  a  half  million  acre-feet  for 
the  rescue  of  the  entire  Colorado  River  Basin 
by  putting  that  quantity  in  to  the  main 
stream,  even  though  the  amount  we  get 
back  out  of  It  Is  less  than  20  percent  of  what 
we  contribute. 

I  think  that  is  a  commendable  and 
statesmanlike  position.  In  a  sense,  it  em- 
bodies the  real  effort  of  the  basin  States 
to  resolve  their  differences,  to  compro- 
mise, and  to  work  out  a  regional  bill.  To 
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discard  this  unity,  so  labortously 
achieved,  will  not  free  the  central  Ari- 
zona project  from  controversy.  Nothing 
could  be  more  controversial  than  build- 
ing a  project  for  which  there  Is  not 
enough  water. 

The  most  devasting  question  anybody 
can  ask  about  this  legislation  as  It  now 
stands  la.  "Where  do  we  go  from  here?" 
Proponents  of  S.  1004  In  its  present 
inadequate  form  have  many  promises 
but  no  answers  to  that  question.  There 
are  answers,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  must  be  answers.  We  have  to  find 
them.  My  recommendation  and  the  type 
of  amendment  that  I  want  to  support, 
la  that  we  put  Into  this  bill  the  sUrt  of 
the  search  for  some  of  those  answers. 
It  is  that  simple. 

The  late  Charles  F.  Kettering,  genius 
of  the  automobile  and  author  of  many 
of  the  ideas  which  made  General  Motors 
what  it  is  today,  is  reported  to  have  de- 
fined research  as  the  busmess  of  trying 
to  find  out  what  you  are  going  to  do 
when  you  have  to  stop  what  you  are  do- 
ing now. 

That  la  the  Improvement  I  am  asking 
for  this  legislation,  that  we  amend  S. 
1004  by  making  provision  now  for  the 
search  for  answers  to  the  question  of 
what  we  do  next. 

I  had  thought  that  with  all  the  pro- 
gressive water  legislation  of  the  past  half 
decade  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
had  learned  Dr.  Ketterlngs  lesson. 
Surely,  we  can  foresee  the  day  when  we 
have  to  stop  what  we  had  done  for  so 
long,  piecemeal  planning,  short-range 
projects,  uncoordinated  resource  devel- 
opment planning. 

8.  1004  is  a  step  backward.  It  is  out 
of  step  with  the  national  planning  ob- 
jectives, the  total  water  management 
ptiilosophy.  and  the  modem  systems 
analysis  approach  to  the  great  problems 
which  face  our  country  today. 

This  will  be  the  first  time.  I  believe.  In 
5  years,  that  the  Senate  will  have  taken 
any  action  of  this  importance  which 
would  reduce  the  momentum  of  sound 
natural  resource  planning,  slow  down 
the  progress  we  have  been  making  to- 
ward preservation  of  our  country. 

The  irony  of  the  situation  is  that  the 
shortcomings  of  this  bill  can  be  so 
promptly  overcome.  We  need  only  to 
amend  3.  1004  to  reflect  the  fact  that  the 
lower  Colorado  Basin  is  an  administra- 
tive division,  not  a  natural  one,  that  It 
la  part  of  a  much  larger  Colorado  Basin, 
and  that  the  whole  Colorado  Basin  Is  a 
part  of  the  great  region  we  call  the  West. 
and  that  the  West  is  a  part  of  the  United 
States.  And.  contrary  to  the  situation  we 
in  the  West  faced  not  so  many  years  ago, 
there  Is  a  sympathy  and  understanding 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  of  the  water 
problem  of  the  West.  This  Is  simply  be- 
caiise  the  water  problem  is  national,  not 
sectional. 

The  work  of  the  National  Water  Com- 
mission proposed  by  the  President  and 
approved  twice  by  the  Senate  Is  now  In 
conference  awaiting  Its  turn  in  the  proc- 
ess of  ironing  out  differences  between 
House  and  Senate  versions.  I  believe  It 
will  be  a  useful  body,  even  though  Its 
very  existence  may  tend  to  delay  some 
decisions  that  the  Congress  ought  to 
make  on  Its  own. 


The  Commission  would  have  5  years  in 
which  to  write  a  national  water  policy. 
It  may  make  recommendations  on 
specific  steps  at  any  time  during  the  5 
years  of  its  life.  I  hope  It  will  begin 
studies  promptly  of  the  organization 
problem,  that  is,  the  problem  of  dis- 
jointed water  resource  management  that 
results  from  separated  responsibility,  di- 
vided authority,  differences  in  the  func- 
tional orientation  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies, competition  for  funds  to  meet  statu- 
tory assignments,  conflicts  in  user  in- 
terests. Federal.  State,  and  local  political 
prerogatives,  and  sectional  protectlvlsm. 
These  are  problems  which  can  be  ex- 
amined by  the  seven-man  National  Wa- 
ter Commission  and  what  I  hope  will  be 
its  competent  staff,  without  .spending  2  or 
3  years  gathering  the  geophysical  data 
required  for  technical  judgments  as  a 
necessar>'  basis  for  development  and 
evaluation  of  solutions.  These  problems 
call  for  political  and  administrative  de- 
cisions on  which  the  Congress  wants  rec- 
ommendations from  a  competent  group 
of  outsUndlng  citizens  making  judg- 
ments free  of  any  bias  attributable  to  a 
preconceived  interest  in  Federal  water 
policy  and  with  a  sound  perspective  on 
Government  operations. 

But  this  is  only  half  the  problem.  Mr. 
President  The  political  and  administra- 
tive analysis  and  evaluation  we  want 
from  the  Commls^ian  deal  only  with  the 
machinery  for  making  the  necessary 
teclmical  judgments.  The  technical  judg- 
ments themselves  are  something  else.  We 
have  some  very  difficult  judgments  to 
make,  as  is  clearly  illustrated  by  the  de- 
bate on  S.  1004. 

The  Water  Study  Commission  would 
not  be  free  to  do  its  job  if  the  Congress 
gave  it  statutory  instructions  to  answer 
questions  on  specific  projects  or  propos- 
als. We  would  certainly  be  wasting  our 
time  and  the  time  of  the  outstanding  cit- 
izens we  want  to  serve  on  the  Commission 
if  we  start  telling  them  what  to  do.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  try  to  shift  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Congress  for  making 
decisions  on  specific  projects  to  the  Com- 
mission, or  tell  them  what  answers  we 
want  to  problems  necessarily  before  the 
Congress,  we  will  not  get  the  caliber  of 
citizens  we  want  to  serve  on  this  impor- 
tant Conrunlssion. 

The  principal  sponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  Senate,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  able  junior  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  has 
taken  a  very  firm  but  constructive  posi- 
tion on  this  point  of  having  an  absolutely 
free  Commission.  Senator  Jackson  has 
steadfastly  maintained,  and  I  trust  he 
will  concur  In  this  estimate  of  his  posi- 
tion, that  the  Commission  must  be  free 
of  any  restrictive  directions  either  from 
the  Congress  or  the  President.  I  share  his 
views  on  this  point. 

But  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  restricting 
the  freedom  of  the  Commission  by  deny- 
ing it  Information  on  which  to  base  judg- 
ments. Unless  this  Commission  has  avail- 
able to  it  at  some  time  during  the  5  years, 
the  information  upon  which  to  base  rec- 
ommendations on  multlbasln  inter- 
change of  water,  we  cannot  possibly  get 
any  guidance  on  the  subject. 
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My  position  Is  that  the  competent 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Grovernment  must  be  directed  promptly 
to  start  gathering  the  necessaiy  data  to 
permit  full  examination  of  the  posslblli- 
lles  of  Interbasin  transfers  of  water.  It  Is 
time  to  start  collecting  information  re- 
quired, among  other  purposes,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  a  basis  for  meaningful  debate  In 
this  body  as  to  whether  It  makes  sense 
even  to  talk  about  Importing  water  from 
Canada. 

My  study  of  the  NAWAPA  concept 
convinces  me  that  true  continental  plan- 
mng  of  water  resource  development 
makes  sense  for  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  I  believe,  on  the  basis  of 
all  the  data  available,  that  when  Canada 
has  completed  the  projections  of  her  own 
ultimate  water  requirements  and  the  ap- 
praisals of  her  water  resources,  she  will 
find  she  has  a  surplus.  I  believe  she  will 
also  find  that  she  can  profitably  export 
that  water  to  the  United  States  as  a  sus- 
tained yield  crop  which  is  not  subject  to 
depletion. 

I  do  not  kid  myself,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  working  out  of  a  treaty,  arriving  at 
an  equitable  arrangement  for  trade  in 
water  taking  into  account  all  of  the  sen- 
sitive and  complex  factors  Involved,  will 
be  an  easy  Job.  It  will  be  very  difficult. 
But  it  will  be  an  Impossible  job  unless 
we  have  the  necessary  base  of  geophysi- 
cal data  by  which  to  select  routes  and 
plan  an  efficient  system  to  make  full  use 
of  imported  water. 

Engineers  of  the  Ralph  M.  Parsons  Co.. 
who  worked  on  the  NAWAPA  concept, 
are  careful  to  point  out  that  It  is  strictly 
a  preliminary  demonstration  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  continental  water  planning.  They 
say  it  would  take  several  years  of  inten- 
sive field  engineering  work  and  geologi- 
cal studies  to  check  out  the  system  even 
before  beginning  actual  design  of  facili- 
ties. 

NAWAPA  happens  to  be  the  most  com- 
prehensive water  resource  development 
concept,  perhaps  the  stimulator  of  other 
plans  for  Interbasin  transfers,  but  not 
the  only  one.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  In  the  course  of 
their  studies  of  droughtproofing  of  the 
Northeast,  is  examining  the  possibilities 
of  Intercormectlons  among  the  Susque- 
hanna, the  Delaware,  the  Hudson,  and 
perhaps  other  watersheds  as  a  means  of 
making  full  use  of  all  our  water.  Such 
planning  Is  sound,  sensible,  and  neces- 
sary. 

Similar  planning  is  going  on  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  The  possibilities  of 
transferring  water  from  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi to  West  Texas  are  imder  study. 
In  Canada,  preliminary  studies  are  im- 
derway  as  to  the  possibilities  of  collect- 
ing water  in  the  mldcontlnent  North 
with  the  view  to  distribution  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces  and  export  of  surplus 
to  the  southern  High  Plains  region  of 
the  United  States,  one  of  our  serious 
water  crisis  areas.  [ 

The  State  of  California,  of  course,  has  \ 
gone  ahead  with  multlbasln  develop- 
ment, within  State.  The  monumental 
California  water  project  is  a  magnificent 
tribute  to  the  engineers  who  designed  and 
the  planners  and  political  leaders  who 
sponsored  It. 


It  Is,  at  the  same  time,  an  encouraging 
demonstration  to  the  rest  of  the  coimtry 
of  what  can  be  done  if  we  set  our  minds 

to  *<^-  ,        .  w 

One  of  the  most  critical  water  prob- 
lems we  face  today  is  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  International  Joint  Commission  is 
studying  the  problem  of  lake  levels,  but 
is  confined  in  the  search  for  a  solution 
to  building  control  works  on  the  lakes 
themselves.  Such  a  solution  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  effective  in  the  long  run.  nor 
sound  from  a  resource  care  and  develop- 
ment standpoint. 

The  most  pressing  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem is  pollution,  but  we  are  making  a 
start  on  solving  that  one.  The  concerted 
effort  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  and  the  States 
and  cities  using  the  Great  Lakes  for 
waste  removal  is  going  to  pay  off.  We  are 
still  a  long  way  from  control  of  the  poi- 
sonous inputs  to  the  world's  greatest 
body  of  fresh  water,  but  we  can  see  the 
day  when  we  will  be  able  to  turn  the 
curve  downward.  It  will  be  a  long  time 
before  we  can  see  a  change  in  the  water 
of  Lake  Erie,  for  example,  but  at  least 
we  can  predict  the  day  when  we  will  stop 
making  it  worse. 

When  this  day  comes,  it  makes  sense 
then  to  talk  about  adding  water  to  the 
lakes.  Such  a  proposition  has  been  under 
discussion  in  Canada  since  1959,  when 
the  Kierans  plan  was  first  advanced. 
This  Is  a  concept  developed  by  an  engi- 
neer, Thomas  W.  Kierans.  of  Sudbury, 
Ontario,  to  bring  water  from  the  James 
Bay  watershed  into  the  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  system.  He  would  use  the  lakes 
as  a  massive  storage  and  transfer  reser- 
voir to  supply  water  to  the  whole  north 
central  and  northeast  quadrant  of  the 
United  States.  In  this  area,  the  NAWAPA 
concept  and  the  Kierans  plan  overlap. 
The  interesting  point  is  that  the  same 
ideas  have  grown  independently  in  both 
countries. 

The  continental  planning  approach 
has  brought  water  planners  to  a  new  look 
at  a  number  of  eld  Ideas  and  proposals. 
For  example,  in  Mexico,  engineers  think 
now  it  may  be  economically  feasible  to 
bring  water  from  the  rain-rich  Tehuan- 
tepec  region  north  to  the  gulf  coastal 
plains,  and  even  into  Texas,  possibly  in 
exchange  for  water  delivered  by  an 
NAWAPA-type  system  on  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Rockies  and  the  plains  of 
the  Gulf  of  California. 

Similarly,  the  Parsons  engineers  think 
that  the  multibasin  exchange  concept 
will  make  economically  practical  and 
otherwise  appealing  to  the  people  of  Wis- 
consin a  modernized  version  or  modifica- 
tion of  resource  development  concepts 
stemming  from  work  done  years  ago 
within  the  State.  The  new  approach  in- 
volves integration  Into  a  multlbasln  sys- 
tem. It  appears  that  an  Idealized  water- 
shed care  program  on  the  Wisconsin  and 
Fox  Rivers,  with  provision  for  recovery 
of  all  the  water,  might  expand  recrea- 
tional potentials,  assure  rational  conser- 
vation, remove  both  low  water  troughs 
and  flood  peaks  on  the  mainstream  of 
the  Wisconsin  River,  and  provide  several 
million  acre-feet  of  water  a  year  input 
to  Lake  Michigan.  This  would  permit  a 
constructive  start  on  the  restoration  and 
maintenance  of  the  geophysical  health 


of  the  Great  Lakes.  It  would  certainly 
provide  evidence  to  the  Canadians,  if  we 
want  them  to  do  the  same,  of  our  good 
fsdth  and  intentions  and  willingness  to 
share  the  burdens. 

I  mention  all  of  these  possibilities,  Mr. 
President,  not  primarily  because  they  are 
about  to  be  dumped  on  our  doorstep  de- 
manding action,  but  because  they  reflect 
the  ferment  abroad  in  the  land  and  the 
fact  that  traditional  subbasin  and  re- 
gional ttiinking  is  giving  way  to  national 
and  continental  tliinking.  The  Congress 
is  just  beliind  the  times. 

Most  of  these  ideas,  and  that  is  what 
they  are,  they  are  not  proposals,  carmot 
be  evaluated  because  we  do  not  have  ade- 
quate geophysical  data  by  which  to  make 
the  necessary  comparisons,  to  check  one 
solution  against  another,  or  to  weigh  the 
costs  against  the  benefits. 

We  have  a  problem  on  our  doorstep 
that  has  been  there  for  a  long  time,  and 
is  growing.  S.  1004  is  going  to  make  that 
problem  worse  if  the  bill  is  passed  in  Its 
present  form.  The  basic  problem  is  the 
overcommitment  of  the  Colorado  River 
water. 

We  cannot  avoid  coming  to  grips  with 
that  problem  very  much  longer.  The  more 
we  delay,  the  more  serious  the  problem 
becomes.  There  is  simply  no  logical  ex- 
planation for  the  failure  of  the  Congress 
to  deal  with  the  problem.  We  are  wearing 
blindfolds,  not  just  blinkers,  if  we  con- 
tinue to  deal  with  this  type  of  water 
problem  on  a  sectional,  subbasin,  or 
State-by-state  basis.  We  are  simply 
making  trouble  for  everybody,  ourselves 
included.  I  warn  right  now  it  Is  serious 
trouble,  and  it  may  be  doubly  serious  for 
the  people  of  Arizona. 

We  are  dealing  here— in  S.  1004  as  It 
affects  the  lower  Colorado — with  a  matter 
that  affects  the  economic  foimdatlon  of 
nearly  a  fourth  of  the  country,  the  liveli- 
hood of  from  30  to  40  million  people,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  Nation's  productive 
capability  in  agriculture. 

But  in  principle,  we  are  dealing  with 
the  future  of  our  country.  Unless  we  start 
now  the  job  of  preparing  for  assessment 
and  evaluation  of  interbasin  water  trans- 
fer potentials,  we  can  undermine  the  very 
natural  wealth  base  of  the  American 
Nation. 

S.  1004  is  a  good  place  to  start.  This 
bill  has  gained  the  status  it  now  has  par- 
tially because  the  needs  of  the  people 
of  Arizona  are  recognized  by  the  admin- 
istration and  Members  of  the  Senate  but 
also  the  rights,  as  determined  by  judicial 
process. 

But  neither  people's  needs  nor  their 
rights  can  change  the  facts  of  life  in 
nature's  realm.  Man  has  to  do  something 
himself  by  positive  action  if  he  expects 
nature  to  continue  to  support  him.  We 
have  reached  the  point  in  our  depend- 
ence upon  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River  where  we  have  to  do  something 
more  than  try  to  subdivide  flows  to  meet 
all  claims.  We  have  had  adequate  warn- 
ing that  there  Is  not  that  much  water. 
We  can  amend  S.  1004  to  provide  for  a 
start  of  the  work  which  will  tell  us  at 
some  point  in  the  future  whether  we  have 
to  restrict  the  growth  of  the  Southwest, 
or  that  we  can  sustain  our  progress  there. 
The  start  I  want  to  make  involves  no 
commitments.  It  does  not  approve  any 


projects  in  the  future.  It  does  not  tie  the 
hands  of  the  Congress  nor  the  executive 
in  future  policy  determination.  It  does 
just  the  opposite.  It  means  assembling 
the  technical  data  to  save  us  from  future 
policy  straltjackets. 

My  plea  to  the  Senate  today  Is  not  to 
authorize  another  resource  development 
project  of  any  kind  without  starting  the 
engineering  studies  which  will  tell  us 
where  we  go  from  here. 

How  can  we  pretend  that  multibfisin 
exchange  of  water  does  not  offer  some 
hope  of  solution  to  problems  we  know 
are  serious? 

How  can  we  refuse  even  to  collect  the 
information  we  need  to  make  decisions? 
How  can  any  of  us  face  an  intelligent 
voter  who  knows  the  Nation  has  to  do  a 
better  job  of  resource  utilization  from 
now  on  than  we  have  done  in  the  past? 
How  can  we  delude  ourselves  that 
water  problems  in  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try can  be  treated  as  though  the  rest  of 
the  country  had  no  stake  in  the  solutions, 
let  alone  concern  for  the  welfare  of  their 
feUow  Americans? 

We  cannot  cut  the  Nation  up  into  a 
collection  of  artificially  defined  geo- 
graphic units  and  treat  each  as  though 
It  had  no  dependence  upon  the  others. 
Yet,  that  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing 
if  we  pass  this  bill  without  some  provision 
for  the  future  of  the  water  supply. 

I  must  apologize  to  the  Senate  for  tak- 
ing so  much  time,  but  this  problem  is  so 
serious  that  I  am  compelled  to  do  every- 
thing within  my  power  to  enable  my  col- 
leagues to  see  this  problem  in  its  true 
perspective. 

The  Nation  has  a  water  problem  for 
four  basic  reasons. 

First,  the  amount  of  water  available 

in  nature  is  fixed  and  the  number  of 

people  and  their  demand  for  it  are  not. 

Second,  most  of  our  uses  of  water  are 

degrading. 

Third,  the  water  resources  and  the 
people  are  not  distributed  efficiently  with 
respect  to  each  other. 

Finally,  we  do  not  make  the  most  of 
the  water  we  have. 

Now,  if  we  expect  to  continue  to  live 
on  this  North  American  continent  more 
than  just  a  few  generations  more,  we 
had  better  do  something  about  each  one 
of  these  basic  causes  of  our  national,  re- 
gional, and  local  water  problems. 

I  do  not  have  to  belabor  the  Senate 
with  the  fact  that  water  Is  essential  to 
life.  It  is  as  essential  to  the  life  of  na- 
tions as  it  Is  to  individuals.  We  either  do 
better  from  now  on  than  we  have  done 
in  the  past  in  taking  care  of  our  water, 
or  we  will  not  be  the  nation  we  want  to 
be  very  much  longer. 

There  are  not  very  many  things  that 
we  can  do,  in  broad  terms,  but  there 
are  a  great  many  specific  steps  to  be 
taken  in  each  of  three  general  categories. 
One  category  of  response  to  the 
threatened  shortage  of  water  for  the 
long-term  future — and  the  short  term 
in  some  places — Is  better  control  of  de- 
mand, more  discipline  in  our  domestic 
use  of  water,  improved  industrial  prac- 
tices involving  water,  extensive  re- 
cycling, and  much  greater  study  and 
care  with  respect  to  agricultural  re- 
quirements. 
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The  second  category  of  action  Is  to 
generate  new  supplies  of  usable  water 
The  first  and  most  pressing  step  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  Is  abatement  of 
pollution.  Along  the  coast,  we  can  desalt 
the  oceans  and  at  other  places,  upgrade 
brackish  water  which  nature  has  dis- 
tributed more  or  less  at  random  over 
the  continent.  Finally,  it  appears  that 
we  can  alter  nature's  pattern  of  desalt- 
ing and  transfer  through  the  atmos- 
phere. Call  this  rainmaking.  weather 
modification,  stimulated  atmospheric 
transfer,  or  what  you  will,  there  is 
enough  encouraKemeiU  in  our  research 
to  date  to  justify  increasini?  investment 
In  research  aimed  at  substantially  in- 
creasing the  precipitation  within  a  de- 
fined precipitation  area  such  as  the  en- 
tire Colorado. 

The  third  caleKorv-  is  full  water  re- 
source development  Tliis  means  inten- 
sive conservation  of  water  producing 
areas,  collection,  storage,  and  redistribu- 
tion of  excess  runoffs  and  floodwaters. 
which,  of  course,  includes  Interbasin 
transfers,  the  cleaning  up  of  the  water 
courses  to  be  used  for  distribution 

The  Parsons  studies  clearly  point  to 
the  fact  that  it  makes  just  as  much  sense 
to  have  a  continental  water  grid  as  It 
does  a  power  grid. 

The  sensible  thing  for  the  Senate  to 
do  right  now  is  lo  add  to  S  1004  a  pro- 
vision directing  the  Water  Resources 
Council,  which  brings  together  all  of  the 
competent  agencies  in  the  water  field, 
to  start  building  the  geophysical  data 
base  which  will  eventually  permit  treat- 
tag  our  country  as  a  whole,  then  If  we 
are  so  minded,  and  the  Canadians  and 
Mexicans  deem  it  in  their  interest,  to 
treat  the  continent  as  a  whole. 

We  have  put  this  matter  off  much  too 
long.  We  hear  over  and  over  again  that 
the  excess  runoff  from  the  Columbia 
River  would  .solve  all  of  the  water  prob- 
lems of  the  Southwest  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  the  thing  to  do  or  not. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  makes  sense 
even  to  dream  of  it  I  do  not  know 
whether  new  water  can  be  brought  into 
the  Texas  Panhandle  or  not  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Colorado  should  be 
supplemented  from  the  Columbia  Basin, 
that  Is.  water  originating  in  British  Co- 
Itmibla,  Idaho.  Washington,  and  Oregon. 
or  water  originating  in  Alaska  and  com- 
ing to  the  Southwest  via  the  Yukon  Ter- 
ritory smd  the  Rocky  Mountain  Trench 
The  point  is.  there  is  not  a  water  plan- 
ntag  engineer  in  America  who  can 
answer  these  questions. 

Why?  For  one  reason,  because  Con- 
gress Inserted  a  prohibition  against  in- 
tert>asln  transfers  in  the  Water  Resources 
Plamilng  Act  of  196.5  and  has  since  re- 
fused to  approach  the  problem  head-on 
Now  Is  our  chance  to  recover 

There  is  not  a  Senator  whose  State 
taterests  arc  not  adversely  affected  by 
our  continued  refusal  to  treat  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  at  least  the  49  States 
on  this  continent,  with  respect  to  water 
resource  planning,  development,  and 
preservation. 

All  of  the  New  England  and  Northeast 
Senators  are  already  concerned  with  in- 
terfoasta  transfers,  and  they  have  a  stake 


In  our  getting  ready  to  talk  to  our  Ca- 
nadian friends. 

All  of  the  Senators  from  the  States 
which  are  served  by  rivers  having  their 
fountain  sources  in  Appalachia  are  di- 
rectly concerned  witii  unified  planning 
to  make  certain  we  protect  the  water 
producin;^  capabilities  of  the  Appalach- 
ian mountain  system. 

All  of  the  Senators  whose  States  are 
affected  by  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  water  in  the  Great  Lakes  have  a  stake 
In  this  type  of  studj". 

All  of  the  Senators  whose  States  are 
concerned  with  the  stabilization  of  flows 
and  the  control  of  floods  and  low  water 
period  on  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi 
River  systems  are  concerned  with  our 
ability  to  do  unified  planning. 

All  of  the  Senators  from  States  utiliz- 
ing the  groundwaters  of  the  southern 
high  plains  region  are  concerned  with 
the  start  of  data  acquisition  which  will 
{jermit  evaluation  of  possibilities  of  im- 
ports for  recharge  of  aquifers. 

All  of  the  Senators  from  States  in  any 
way  dependent  upon  the  flow  of  the  great 
Colorado  River  are  concerned,  for  obvi- 
ous reasons. 

All  of  the  Senators  from  Pacific  Coast 
States  are  concerned  because  by  inte- 
grating their  great  water  producing  and 
distribution  systems  witli  a  national  or 
continental  grid,  they  can  enjoy  the  ben- 
efits of  stabilized  flows  which  mean  de- 
pendable supply  and  hydrogcneration 
with  freedom  from  floods  and  low  water. 
There  is  no  justification  for  our  con- 
tinued refusal  to  start  work  on  the  engi- 
neering .--tudies  which  will  eventually 
make  possible  the  full  development  of  the 
Nations  water  resources. 

As  far  as  the  people  of  Arizona  are 
concerned,  and  the  proponents  of  the 
water  legislation  now  before  the  Senate, 
the  amendment  I  pro[>ose  would  provide 
the  only  meaningful  Insurance  available 
that  Arizona  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
water  which  the  Supreme  Court  said  was 
its  due  and  which  the  Senate  would  like 
to  provide  within  the  limits  of  currently 
available  supplies 

If  we  are  truly  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  instead  of  an  stssemblage 
of  spokesmen  for  separate  States  con- 
ceri'.fxl  only  witii  their  own  immediate 
interests,  then  we  must  act  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
As  I  .said  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Can- 
ada last  spring,  if  we  want  to  continue 
to  live  on  this  beautiful  continent  for 
longer  than  a  predictably  limited  num- 
ber of  decades,  then  we  had  better  start 
taking  better  care  of  the  life-supported 
capabilities  of  both  our  countries.  This 
means  a  new  day  of  total  water  manage- 
ment and  unified  planning  of  resource 
development. 

Mr    President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr    JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  asst.'-tant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  to  speak  on  be- 
half of  S.  1004.  a  measure  which  will 
greatly  advance  the  future  development 
of  the  Southwest  and  of  my  State  and 
the  Nation. 

This  bill  has  many  unique  legislative 
features.  It  is  the  product  of  more  than 
a  generation  of  careful  study  and  scru- 
tiny, safeguards  and  compromise.  It  is 
an  amazing  document,  and  its  authors 
have  gone  to  great  lengths  to  satisfy  all 
of  the  objections  which  have  sprung  up 
from  the  region  and  elsewhere. 

S  1004  is  a  testament  to  the  wisdom, 
skill,  and  imagination  of  our  beloved  col- 
league. Senator  C.\rl  H.ayden.  who  has 
labored  tlrele.ssly  to  formulate  a  plan 
which  is  worthy  of  support  by  the  entire 
Senate 

It  envisions  a  continuing  era  of  great 
growth  for  the  Southwe.st.  which  already 
has  made  enormous  contributions  to  the 
economy  and  progress  and  vitality  of 
the  Nation  It  seeks  to  preserve  the  beau- 
ties of  the  region  for  future  generations 
on  an  economic  and  practical  basis. 

Some  objections  have  been  made  to 
certain  features  of  this  bill  as  they  affect 
my  State.  The  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence from  experts  and  other  authorities 
in  the  field,  however,  demonstrates  that 
the  measure  will  assist  Nevada  in  a  very 
positive  fashion,  as  it  will  the  Southwest 
and  the  entire  Nation. 

In  supporting  the  central  Arizona 
project  I  feel  that  we  are  exercising  our 
responsibility  for  resource  development, 
and  have  moulded  a  plan  which  does 
great  credit  to  the  States  Involved  and 
t.5  the  Federal  Government  which  as- 
sisted In  the  study  and  planning. 

I  congratulate  Senator  Hayden  on  the 
brilliance  and  effectiveness  of  the  legis- 
lation which  he  has  conceived  and  nur- 
tured for  a  system  which  would  be  a 
living,  useful  monument  to  his  already 
enormous  contributions  to  the  Nation. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Jackson  1  and  13  other  members  of  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee in  recommending  prompt  and 
favorable  Senate  action  on  S.  1004  as 
amended  and  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee. 

Passage  of  the  bill  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  all  of  the  States  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin.  It  lays  the  groundwork  for  an  ef- 
fective approach  to  regional  water  re- 
source development  and  planning. 

The  primary  feature  of  S.  1004,  of 
course,  is  the  authorization  of  the  central 
Arizona  project.  This  project  will  enable 
the  State  of  Arizona  to  use  Its  share  of 
Colorado  River  as  decreed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  Arizona  against  Califor- 
nia. In  addition,  the  bill  will  authorize 
the  construction  of  five  reclamation  proj- 
ects in  the  States  of  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico.  The  projects  will  enable  those 
States  to  use  their  share  of  Colorado 
River  water  as  allocated  under  the  upper 
basin  compact. 

Action  is  necessary  and  agreement  Is 
difficult  where  the  allocation  of  Colorado 
River  water  is  involved.  Unanimity  of 
opinion  has  never  been  a  possibility.  An 
exercise  of  great  statesmanship  and  an 
honest  search  for  the  best  possible  solu- 
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tion  of  the  questions  of  southwest  water 
development  have  galvanized  the  com- 
mittee to  action.  The  myriad  questions 
raised  by  this  bill  have  received  careful 
answers. 

As  the  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
aware,  my  State  of  Oregon,  as  well  as 
other  States  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  has 
rightfully  been  concerned  over  proposals 
which  have  been  made  to  divert  water 
from  the  Columbia  River  Basin  into  the 
Colorado  River.  It  Is  my  State's  position 
that  these  proposals,  as  found  In  legis- 
lation which  has  been  introduced  and  in 
amendments  rejected  by  the  committee, 
are  premature  and  involve  the  risk  of 
unnecessarily  mortgaging  the  economic 
future  of  one  region  of  the  country  at  a 
great  cost  to  the  Nation.  I  feel  It  Is  in 
the  best  interests  of  my  State  and  the 
Nation  that  S.  1004  does  not  undertake 
to  authorize  a  massive  and  costly  im- 
portation program. 

It  is  a  myth  that  Oregon  and  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  have  a  surplus  of  water. 
For  example,  in  Oregon  over  one-half 
of  our  land  area  has  an  annual  precipi- 
tation of  less  than  20  Inches.  While  cer- 
tain outsiders  would  have  you  believe  It 
rains  365  days  a  year,  we  know  this  is 
not  the  case,  and  records  prove  it.  In 
fact,  we  have  had  40  long  days  and  40 
long  nights  of  dry  spell  In  my  State,  with- 
out any  rain. 

In  other  words,  Oregon  has  serious  sea- 
sonal water  shortages,  even  In  some  of 
the  western  portions  of  the  State.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  our  State  across  the  Cas- 
cade Mountains,  the  problem  Is  more 
acute.  The  same  thing  Is  true  In  some 
degree  in  all  States  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west 

Although  a  complete  analysis  of  west- 
em  water  problems  has  not  as  yet  been 
prepared,  there  Is  universal  recognition 
that  one  of  the  major  physical  problems 
is  the  serious  seasonal  and  geographic 
maldistribution  of  our  water  resources. 
This  maldistribution  problem  is  not 
unique  to  California  and  the  Pacific 
Southwest.  It  is  a  real  and  unresolved 
problem  in  the  State  of  Oregon  and  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  generally. 

Today,  Oregon.  Washington,  and  Idaho 
are  each  in  the  process  of  evaluating 
their  State  needs  and  supplies  of  water. 
In  1965,  Oregon  began  the  first  phase  of 
our  State's  "ultimate  water  needs"  study. 
This  year,  the  Oregon  legislature  has  ap- 
propriated additional  funds  to  complete 
the  study.  The  three-pronged  study, 
scheduled  for  publication  June  1969, 
identify  water  supply,  benefits  and  detri- 
ments of  diversion,  and  ways  of  meet- 
ing Oregon's  long-range  water  needs.  A 
newly  formed  Pacific  Northwest  River 
Basin  Commission  will  be  an  appropri- 
ate vehicle  for  developing  and  coordinat- 
ing a  comprehensive  plan  when  the 
States  have  assessed  their  water  future. 
At  its  Portland  meeting,  the  Western 
Governors'  Conference,  by  unanimous 
resolution,  established  a  Western  Water 
Resources  Council,  and  agreed  to  sharing 
of  costs  for  the  first-year  operation  of 
this  coordinating  entity  In  the  amoimt  of 
$150,000.  Thus,  the  Oregon  program  is 
being  augmented  by  cooperative  studies 
of  a  regional  nature,  and,  with  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Water  Com- 


mission, we  can  expect  to  gata  the  knowl- 
edge which  we  must  have  if  we  are  to 
solve  the  total  water  problem. 

Concurrently,  Federal  agencies  have 
imdertaken  a  $5  million  type  I  compre- 
hensive tavestigation  of  the  Columbia 
River  Basta  to  determtae  water  require- 
ments for  all  authorized  purposes  to  the 
year  2020.  By  1970,  Congress  will  have 
available  taformatlon  which  may  or  may 
not  justify  a  feasibility  study  for  trans- 
basin  diversion. 

If  studies  by  the  National  Water  Com- 
mission, by  regional  river  basins  plan- 
ning commissions,  and  by  the  States  in- 
volved indicate  that  resolution  of  west- 
em  water  problems  will  require  large- 
scale  transbasta  diversions  of  water,  then 
there  will  be  time  to  consider  this  ques- 
tion. Determtaatlon  of  policy  alterna- 
tives, costs,  and  the  economic  ramifica- 
tions of  transbasin  diversions,  however, 
precondition  any  study  of  how  to  import 
water  or  where  to  dig  a  ditch. 

Is  it  ta  the  public  taterest  to  prorate 
water  and  distribute  it  on  the  basis  of 
current  need,  or  should  proper  safe- 
guards be  provided  to  protect  the  areas 
of  origin  so  that  they  might  meet  future 
requirements? 

Is  it  In  the  public  Interest  to  transport 
water  long  distances  at  great  expense  to 
grow  crops  which  can  be  grown  near  the 
soiu'ce  of  the  diverted  water? 

Is  it  in  the  public  Interest  to  detract 
from  the  economic  and  social  values  of 
one  area  to  enhance  the  same  type  of 
values  of  another  area? 

We  can  act  today  with  sensitivity  to 
the  needs  of  the  Southwest,  and  with 
foresight  regarding  the  Nation's  water 
resources.  This  bill  reflects  patience  and 
dedication  to  honest  problem  solving. 

If  the  legislative  process  holds  any 
promise  of  justice,  If  debate  and  delib- 
eration are  the  source  of  any  wisdom, 
then  S.  1004,  authorizing  construction  of 
the  central  Arizona  project,  embodies 
that  promise  and  that  wisdom.  Senator 
Jackson's  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
has  gathered  voliunes  of  testimony  and 
carefully  studied  numerous  coimterpro- 
posals  and  amendments.  I  believe  that 
the  bill  before  us  authorizes  necessary 
and  appropriate  uses  of  Colorado  River 
water,  and  represents  the  best  interest 
of  the  Nation.  I  heartily  endorse  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  urge  pas- 
sage of  S.  1004. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  disttaguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  his  statement  recogniz- 
ing that  this  Is  a  regional  project  and 
that  there  Is  protection  to  the  other 
States  in  the  region.  This  is  a  program 
which  has  been  sought  for  many,  many 
years,  and  it  should  go  forward. 

I  know  that  the  Senator,  as  the  capa- 
ble Governor  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  had 
vast  experience  in  connection  with  water 
programs  and  water  problems.  It  was 
my  pleasure  to  work  with  the  Senator 
on  these  problems  when  I  was  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Arizona. 

I  am  appreciative  of  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  was  a  member  of  this  committee. 
He  has  given  studious  thought  to  this 
program. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
on  August  2,  1967,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  98),  authorizing  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 
to  compel  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  evi- 
dence. 

CENTRAL  ARIZONA  PROJECT  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1004)  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  central  Arizona  project,  Arizona- 
New  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee.  However,  my 
State  is  vitally  interested  in  the  even- 
tual solution  to  this  problem. 

I  have  been  a  cosponsor  of  previous 
bills,  and  4  years  ago  I  realized  that  the 
shortage  of  water  was  a  condition  of 
immediate  concern  for  not  only  the 
States  of  Arizona,  California,  and  other 
States  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  but 
also  the  entire  world.  Scientists  have  told 
us  that  by  the  year  2000  entire  new 
sources  of  water  must  be  found  or  there 
will  be  a  water  shortage  affecting  the 
entire  world. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  rise  to  oppose 
S.  1004.  the  proposed  Central  Arizona 
Project  Act,  as  reported  out  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
I  have  joined  Senators  Kuchel,  Allott, 
DoMiNicK,  Moss,  Bennett,  and  Hansen 
in  offering  amendment  No.  214,  as  a 
substitute.  Four  of  the  seven  States  of 
the  Colorado  Basin  thus  remain  united 
in  support  of  a  basinwide  regional  so- 
lution to  our  common  problems.  Ours 
would  be  the  "Colorado  River  Basin 
Project  Act."  This  is  substantially  Iden- 
tical with  the  bill  which  Senators 
KucHEL,  Moss,  and  I  introduced,  S.  861, 
in  this  Congress.  By  contrast,  S.  1004  Is 
properly  entitled  the  "Central  Arizona 
Project  Act."  It  is  a  bill  which,  if  passed, 
would  benefit  Arizona  at  the  expense  of 
her  sister  States.  The  small  bones 
thrown  to  them  in  various  sections  of 
the  bill  are  transparent  political  bait,  to 
divert  attention  from  the  bill's  cata- 
strophic effect  on  the  water  supply  and 
the  economy  of  the  rest  of  the  basin — 
the  four  upper  basin  States  of  the  Colo- 
rado, New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoming, 
and  the  other  two  lower  basin  States, 
California  and  Nevada. 

Our  basinwide  bill,  amendment  No. 
214,  differs  from  Arizona's  bill,  S.  1004, 
In  these  major  respects.  I  quote  from 
the  minority  views,  at  pEige  99 : 

(1)  The  amendment  sponsored  by  the 
basin  States,  unlike  this  bill  as  reported, 
gives  recognition  to  the  undisputed  fact  that 
the  dependable  available  water  supply  of 
the  Colorado  River  system  will  never  be 
adequate  to  overcome  the  imbalance  be- 
tween that  natural  supply  and  the  water 
demands  of  the  vast  storehouse  of  other 
natural  resources.  The  Mexican  water  treaty 
burden  would  be  lifted  from  the  backs  of 
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tbe  mnai  Colorado  River  BmId  SUtes  and 
flUed  M  an  obligation  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, which  It  truly   Is  by   Ito  origin  and 

natxire. 

(2)  Realistic  Initial  steps  would  be  la  Sen 
to  augment  the  inadequate  flows  of  the 
Colorado  River 

(8)  Priority  of  right  of  existing  invest- 
ments would  be  recognized  as  against  water 
shortages  that  would  be  caused  by  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  Project 

(4)  Authorization  of  the  Hu&lapal  proj- 
ect as  a  5-mllllon-ltllowatt  pump-storage 
peaking  installation,  one  of  the  Nation^ 
greatest  powerplanui.  would  be  accom- 
plished. 

(6)  A  development  fund  would  be  created 
by  ualng  revenues  derived  from  hydroelectric 
generaUon  at  Hualapal  Dam  to  help  repay  the 
coata  of  water  supply  augmentation.  Over  a 
78-year  period  this  development  fund  would 
accrue  about  a  billion  dollars  more  than  the 
comparable  fund  In  the  committee  bill. 

In  the  89th  Congress.  Senator  Kuchil 
and  I  Introduced  S.  1019,  a  bill  upon 
which  the  representation  of  all  seven  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  States  had 
agreed,  drafted  by  representatives  of  the 
Interior  Department  and  these  seven 
States.  Including  Arizona  It  was  intro- 
duced In  the  House  by  all  three  of  Ari- 
zona's Representatives  and  by  35  of  38 
of  Callfornlas  Representatives.  Senator 
Hatdkk  gave  Senator  Kuchel  a  written 
memorandum,  which  has  been  published 
in  the  Record  stating  that  if  the  House 
passed  this  compromise  he  would  accept 
It  in  the  Senate. 

I  should  like  to  mention  at  this  point 
that  I  found  it  to  be  much  more  pleasant 
last  year  when  my  esteemed  friends  Sen- 
ator Hayden  and  Senator  Fannin  were 
allies  than  It  is  this  year,  when  they  are 
opponents.  However,  there  comes  a  time 
when  even  friendships  and  respect  must 
yield  to  considerations  for  the  general 
welfare. 

Now  to  return  to  my  comments  on  S. 
1019.  of  the  89th  Congress.  California 
witnesses  supported  it  before  the  House 
committee.  It  was  reported  favorably  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  as  H.R.  4671,  by  Repre- 
sentative Udall  of  Arizona.  All  five  Cali- 
fornia members  of  that  committee  voted 
to  report  the  bill  out  late  in  the  session. 
It  did  not  reach  the  House  floor  for  a 
vote.  But  that  is  not  our  business  at  this 
time.  Our  business  today  is  to  consider  a 
bill  in  which  Arizona  repudiates  all  her 
agreements  of  last  year  with  her  sister 
States.  She  then  agreed  with  us  on  three 
major  principles.  They  are  referred  to  at 
page  94  of  the  present  minority  report: 

Notwithstanding  these  grim  water  supply 
figure*.  States  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 
other  than  Arizona,  reluctantly  agreed  In  the 
8»th  Congress  to  support  a  bill  to  authorize 
a  Central  Arizona  Project,  which  was  sub- 
stantially smaller  than  the  one  now  pro- 
posed, on  three  major  conditions,  all  of 
which,  along  with  other  elements  of  a  sound 
regional  approach,  are  scuttled  by  the  com- 
mittee's bill.  These  deserve  reiteration: 

1.  The  bill  must  launch  meaningful  in- 
vestigations of  means  to  add  at  least  2  6  thll- 
Uon  acre-feet  annually  to  the  river  on  terms 
fair  to  the  areas  of  origin.  Whenever  that 
water  arrives,  both  basins  would  be  relieved 
ot  the  Mexican  treaty  burden.  This  would  be 
a  national  obligation,  the  cost  of  satisfying 
It  to  be  nonreimbursable.  The  present  bill 
deletes  all  of  these  provisions. 

a.  The  bill  must  authorize  Hualapal  Dam 
and    powerplant    to    generate    revenues    to 


ftnance  that  Importation  program.  This  bUl 
strikes  out  that  essential  feature,  too. 

3  If  the  Central  Arizona  Project  is  built 
before  imported  water  arrives  to  offset  the 
shorUge  which  the  new  project  would  create, 
the  Central  Arizona  Project  must  bear  that 
risk,  not  cast  It  upon  potential  uses  In  the 
upper  basin  or  upon  Nevada  or  California — 
recognizing  that,  as  a  result  of  the  1928 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act,  California's  ex- 
isting uses  of  5  1  million  acre-feet  per  year 
can  be  protected  only  to  the  extent  of  4.4 
million.  Arizona's  bill  In  the  89th  Congress, 
HR  4671,  contained  this  protection,  and  for 
that  reason  California  supported  It.  S.  10O4. 
as  reported,  gives  Arizona's  existing  water 
uses  explicit  and  unlimited  protection  against 
the  Central  Arizona  Project,  gives  no  protec- 
tion dt  all  to  Nevada's  existing  and  author- 
ized projects,  and  limits  protection  for  Call- 
fornlas  4.4  million  acre-feet  to  27  years. 
This  Is  almost  precisely  the  date  when  It  Is 
now  calculated  that  the  protection  would 
become  necessary  If  no  Imported  water  ar- 
rives. 

In  particular,  the  present  bill,  S.  1004, 
guts  the  protection  to  the  existing  econ- 
omy in  California,  to  which  Arizona 
a'^'reed  in  the  89th  Congress.  Again.  I 
quote  from  the  minority  report,  at  page 
95: 

California's  citizens  have  spent  or  com- 
mitted more  than  half  a  billion  dollars  of 
their  own  money  on  Colorado  River  water 
projects  in  developing  their  existing  econ- 
omy Those  projects  and  that  economy  must 
be  protected  within  the  frameworlt  of  the 
"law  of  the  river."  The  protection  Is,  of 
course,  subject  to  the  limitation  impoeed 
on  CalUornlas  protection  by  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Act.  that  Is,  to  4.4  million 
acre-feet  per  year  out  of  the  5  1  million 
acre-feet  presently  used  In  1928  Congress  re- 
quired California  to  so  limit  her  uses  by 
act  of  her  legislature  if  Hoover  Dam.  which 
Arizona  opposed,  was  to  be  built  without 
Arizona's  ratification  of  the  compact.  Ari- 
zona now  proposes.  In  effect,  substitution  of 
a  lesser  figure,  abrogating  the  1928  agree- 
ment between  the  Congress  and  the  Califor- 
nia Legislature  which  was  Imposed  on  Cali- 
fornia solely  In  consequence  of  Arizona's  ob- 
duracy In  rejecting  the  Colorado  River  com- 
pact (She  continued  her  rejection  of  It  for 
another  16  years,  untU  1944  \ 

The  provisions  of  S.  1004.  section  2(a), 
emasculate  not  only  the  bargain  of  1928  but 
that  of  1965.  The  bill  cuts  oiT  all  protection 
of  California  projects  at  the  end  of  27  years, 
or  at  about  the  time  when  engineers  tell  us 
that  the  odds  favor  the  occurrence  of  short- 
ages. Such  a  provision  Is  similar  to  an  in- 
surance policy  which  lapses  on  the  death 
of  the  Insured 

Furthermore,  although  S.  1004  would  cut 
off  all  protection  of  California's  projects  at 
the  end  of  an  arbitrary  27-year  period  and 
prov.de  no  protection  at  all  to  existing  wa- 
ter uses  in  Nevada,  It  would  continue  to 
protect  in  perpetuity  the  presently  existing 
Arizona  projects  as  against  the  Central  Ari- 
zona Project.  Should  equities  differ  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  same  river?  The  bill  also 
protects  in  perpetuity  existing  uses  on  the 
Gila  River  against  new  uses  to  be  made 
possible  by  the  Central  Arizona  Project. 
Should  equities  differ  on  the  two  streams? 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  central  Arizona 
project  itself  and  the  mammoth  aque- 
duct called  for  in  the  bill  to  divert  Colo- 
rado River  water  from  Lake  Havasu. 

To  begin  with,  Arizona's  apportion- 
ment under  the  1964  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision is  2.8  million  acre-feet  per  year, 
but  only  if  7.5  million  acre-feet  per  year 
are  available  for  consumptive  use  In  the 
lower  basin  after  meeting  our  Mexican 
Water  Treaty  obligations  and  substan- 


tial evaporation  losses.  That  means  that 
some  10  million  acre-feet  must  flow  past 
Lee  Ferry  to  the  lower  basin,  since  1.5 
million  acre-feet  must  go  to  Mexico  and 
another  million  acre-feet  are  lost  to  the 
atmosphere  by  means  of  evaporation. 

According  to  the  latest  expert  hydro- 
logical  studies,  the  total  annual  flow  of 
the  Colorado  is  something  less  than  14 
million  acre-feet,  half  of  which  belongs 
to  the  upper  basin  States.  Now  Arizona 
is  presently  consuming  1.2  million  acre- 
feet  annually  of  its  maximum  condi- 
tional apportionment,  which  leaves  only 
1.6  million  acre-feet  available — under 
the  best  possible  conditions — for  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project.  Now.  however,  we 
are  presented  with  this  bill,  which  pro- 
vides for  a  supersized  canal  capable  of 
diverting  2  million  acre-feet  annually. 
That  adds  up  quickly  to  3.2  miUion  acre- 
feet,  which  is  almost  500,000  acre-feet 
more  than  she  is  apportioned — if  the 
river  per  chance  happens  to  be  full  and 
brimming.  This  would  be  very  pleasant 
If  we  could  always  expect  it;  but  unfor- 
tunately it  is  not  always  the  case. 

Keep  in  mind.  too.  that  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  has  never  approved  the  con- 
struction of  a  central  Arizona  project 
with  a  main  aqueduct  having  a  capacity 
in  excess  of  2,500  cubic  feet  per  second. 
Yet.  this  bill  asks  for  a  canal  that  Is  still 
20  percent  larger. 

Having  ignored  the  mathematics  of 
even  the  most  optimistic  estimates  of 
the  best  river  hydrologlsts.  the  bill's 
funding  provisions  then  present  still  an- 
other kind  of  Inconsistency.  After  decid- 
ing to  take  more  water  than  Arizona  is 
entitled  to  and  more  water  than  the  riv- 
er can  spare,  the  bill's  proponents  then 
determine  that  the  power  users  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada  should  shoulder  the 
financial  burden  of  subsidizing  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project.  The  usurpation  of 
surplus  power  revenues  from  Hoover  and 
Parker-Davis  Dams  for  the  proposed 
lower  basin  development  fund  presents 
an  anomaly  that  I.  for  one,  am  imable 
to  understand. 

This  inequitable  situation  Is  outlined 
briefly  and  explicitly  on  page  117  of  the 
bill's  minority  views.  Allow  me  to  quote 
the  pertinent  section : 

First.  California  and  Nevada  power  users 
would  be  called  upon  to  subsidize  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  which  would  Jeopardize  the 
future  water  supply  of  those  two  States 

Second,  the  Secretary  Is  guessing  that 
Congreae,  after  1990,  will  allow  rates  for 
Hoover  power  to  be  Increased  50  percent  to 
these  same  California  and  Nevada  power 
users. 

Third,  the  Secretary  Is  guessing  that  Con- 
gress will  allow  power  rates  on  the  Pacific 
Northwest-Southwest  Intertle  to  remain  arti- 
ficially high  half  a  century  from  now,  and 
will  earmark  the  Nevada  p>ortlon  of  those 
bills  for  Arizona's  exclusive  benefit. 

Fourth,  usurping  Hoover  and  Parker-Davis 
revenues  to  subeldlze  the  Central  Arizona 
Project  would  preclude  their  use  for  basln- 
wlde  water  augmentation  In  the  future. 

Fifth,  the  recently  authorized  Southern 
Nevada  Water  Project,  like  California's  Met- 
ropolitan Water  District,  receives  no  finan- 
cial aid  from  Hoover  power  revenues,  yet  Ne- 
vada power  users  and  the  Metropolitan  Wa- 
ter District  (MWD  to  the  tune  of  $100  mil- 
lion-plus after  1990)  would  be  subeldMng 
the  Central  Arizona  Project  by  paying  higher 
power  rates  for  Hoover  power  for  that  sole 
purpose. 
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J  „«^    <  T   miiio   r\mr   iriinv&tt-hour   for   com-  by  using  net  revenues  accruing  to  the  fund 
(At  this  point  Mr.  Mondale  assumed  ^^J'^^!^^  e^eiJy^SThese  p^aTts  to  asslsf  in  the  repayment  of  costs  of  pro  J - 
the  chair.)                                ^      ^       .,,  ^^  "aTe   paid   out   existing   costs    and   obllga-  ects  to  be  authorized  to  augment  the  basin  s 
Mr   ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  Will  the  titl,  ,••..  water  supply.  An  apportionment  of  revenues 
Senator  yield  at  that  point?  The   Pacific    Southwest    Water   Plan   was  for  use  within  each  state  might,  therefore. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield.  widely  circulated  and  was  meticulously  ex-  ^P«l5,,!?^^,^^,*,^,?Jff4,*  ffthe^^^^      been 
Mr  ALLOTT.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  un-  amln^  by  California  and  its  various  Inter-         To  ^^^"  1";^*^J«  *^**  ^^"f^^^'^^ 
derlhe  bill  pending,  the  power  rates  for  ested  agencies  a.  well  a-  other  states  In  the  ^^l^:%\^^^'^\li^^:^''°r^^n^Bs2i 
£e   electricity    from    the    Hoover    and  J-'-^  ^J^^^d' ,°  mem°orSd^'i^^^^^^  STerre^e?"  ^hfhJaXr  during  August 
Parker-Davis  Dams,  in  order  to  pay  out  ^^^^^^i/toSd  u^n  thuTv^  ^fnt  (Se  and  September  of  1965  on  H.R.  4671  and  slml- 
the  central  Arizona  project,  would  re-  ^^Jj^^^y  *°"?S  n^HeSSgl  S  S)   itfl  lar  bllli.  m  those  hearings,  during  a  discus- 
quire  almost  a  50-percent  increase  in  the  f^' ^"/atiil  ^fa  pS^h^  minorLndum!  slon  of  the  economic  and  financial  an^ysls 
Jjwer  rates?  w^  Tdeuiled  a^lysls  and  study  of  the  of  the  lower  basin  plan.  ComnUss  oner  Dom- 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  information  which  ^^^^^  ^uthwest  wlter  Plan  prepared  for  my.  at  l^^P^«^'^t^f;^'^'^^^^^^^ 

I  have,  and  I  have  read  from  the  minor-  the  CalUomU-Colorado  Hlver  water  contrac-  ^J^'f/JS^'^.^L^^f^  ^aS^tZTwouldle  sold''at 

ity  report,  would  indicate  that  the  Sena-  tors  by  Engineer  Thomas  M.   Stetson  and  P;°J"'',f„f ''^f  ^^^^^^ 

tor  from  Colorado  is  entirely  correct.  associates.  The  Stetson  study  sets  forth  a  °"  °/'^;''»;  rijne^tveh," 

UtTlA^OTT.  so  that  we  end  up  with  •^Summary  ot^^"J^  both  water  and  -4^;'^°-;;,;rentSd.  provided  for  under 

the  power  going  from  the  Hoover-Parker-  Power  with  the  power  rates  being  as  follows .  ^  ^^  amounts  to  about  $1 .3  billion  by  the 

Davis   complex,    which   is   now   used   by  Energy  rates  per  kilowatt-hour  (mills)  y^^j,  2050.  With   the  exception  of  approxl- 

Arlzona.    California,    and    Nevada,   and  Marble-Bridge:  mately  $100  million  as  assistance  to  the  Cen- 

most  of  it,  or  the  greater  portion  of  it.     on-peak  .—  6  0  tral  Arizona  Project  ("^f  ;^"  ^J'*^^^*^^^ 

l,eing  used  in  the  Senator's  State  going     off-U  3.^  L^  an^o^ ^t^e^ ^ ^aLnLToTr  eTa 

into  the  payment  of  a  project  in  Arizona^     ^X/-D'av"ls' "'"":".::::  i.  7  billion  iT dedicated  io  lower  basin  long-range 

In  other  words,  the  50-percent  increase     Parker  uavis - ^^^^^   development   and   conservation   pur- 

In  power  rates  in  Nevada,  California,  and  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  stetson  re-  poses— with  the  principal  direct  beneflclarlee 
Arizona  are  going  to  pay  off  a  project  for  port.  Senator  Kuchel  introduced  into  the  tjglng  CaUfornia.  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  New 
one  State  only  and  that  is  the  State  of  record  numerous  resolutions  and  letters  set-  Mgj^co  The  ultimate  division  and  use  of 
Arizona  I  do  not  have  in  mind  the  exact  ting  forth  the  objections  to  the  Southwest  j^^  j^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  f^i  future  action  by  the 
WeTof  the  Dercentage  of  power  al-  Water  Plan  by  most  every  agency  m  the  state  congress.  With  California's  great  political 
f^f  !,fifho!.n/rf1pnfnr%tRt^bu^^  °^  California  Interested  In  water.  Not  one  strength  In  the  Congress,  It  Is  hard  to  beUeve 
located  to  these  particular  States,  but  tne  ^^^^  ^^  objection  to  the  increased  rates  or  ^^^^  caUfornla's  lower  basin  water  agencies 
bulk  goes  to  California  and  Nevada.  ^^  placing  Hoover-Parker-Davis  power  rev-  .^jj  ^^^  g^^.  ^^^^^  j^lr  share  in  the  future- 
Mr.  MURPHY.  That  is  the  situation  as  enues  In  the  development  fund  after  project  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^gy  ij^ve  consistently  managed  to 
I  understand  it.  payout.  do  in  the  past. 

Mr    FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  m    August,    1963.    California's    Governor                                       

Senator  yield?  Brown  forwarded  to  Secretary  Udall  the  offi-  capacity  Granite  Reef  AQUEDcrcr— 

Mr  MURPHY  I  yield  clal  comments  of  the  State  of  caiiiorma  on  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  p^^^  p^^  second 

Mr.  FANNIN.  In  answer  to  the  state-  "^^  ^f^/'.^i^^^f  ^S  YnTacmc^siu^w^si         S.  1004    provides    that   the    Granite   Reef 

ment  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  the  ^,^3? pS"^UeSi,  o^  S^  staS  of  Can-  Aqueduct  shall  be  bum  to  a  capacity  of 

principal  part  of  the  power  goes  to  Cal-  ^^u.  p^^s  iT^d  12.)  Reference  is  made  3.000  c.f.s.  Other  proposed  bills  Provided  f^ 

ifomia  and  the  benefits  go  to  California,  to  Hoover  and  Parker-Davis  rates  being  as-  capamies  ^^^J^^« Jj^^^^^^^Jj'}?  ,^^ 

The  question  is:  Should  the  Federal  Gov-  sumed  to  be  at  4.0  and  4.7  mills  per  kwh,  c.f.s  -The  following  arguments  fayor  the  larger 

emment    continue    to    subsidize    Indus-  after  payout.  These  California  comments  do  aqueax^i^                        ^^       y^^  ^^^^^ 

tries  in   California,   or   should  they  be  not  ^^arrel^th  using  these  revenues  for  ,^^,  O^Pf^.J^tn  |.R    Sn!^  «sponse  S 

treated  the  same  as  others?  **^5 ^™i^rf  ai^  stat^t  that  the  power  a  question  from  Mr.  Udall.  Commissioner 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  cori-  ^^te^were^sU^  for  ?urpos«  of  L^S^  Do^ny  stated: 

sent  to   include   in   the   Record   at   this  '^^J^fyJ^rand  "tmo^tSn    of    program         "Mr.  Domint.  We  have  made  some  pre- 

point  a  more  detailed  explanation  of  this,  payout    and  that  as  development  of  water  llmlnary  estimates  m^ely  for  oiir  own  edl- 

and  also  a  more  complete  discussion  of  ^nd  power  resources  of  the  Pacific  Southwest  flcatlon.  as  to  what  a  3^00  «ff  °f^^°fj^8^^/.*« 

the  reasons  for  the  aqueduct  size.  proce*eds  and  the  pumping  loads  and  financial  ree    aqueduct  J^°^^.^f  !;^",J^;°^g^y/JJ° 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana-  requirements    become    better    dfned     the  ^^^"^^^^^^ZT^^l 

tions  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  --/ ^JXTng^^^i^lSir °c^  ''Zr''v^^.^^o^tt^e  proj^t  still  be 

Record,  as  follows:  no  attempt  shoiML  be  made  at  thU  time  to  feasible? 

INCEEASE    IN     Hoovee-Pakkkr-Davis    Powkr  /ufurc  rotes  at  the  levels  employed  in         "Mr.  Domint.  Yes.  It  would  be  more  feasl- 
RATES  AiTTR  PATOtJT  ^fj'g  economlc  analyses."   (EmphasU  added)  ble  as  far  as  the  benefit-cost  ratio  w  con- 
Hoover  power  contracts  each  contain  an  with  thU  part  of  California's  official  posl-  cerned.   It   ^°''^^^^P\°^l^^^^ .^T^^!:^°^^ 
option  for^enewal  after  payout-at  a  new  tlon  the  Secretary  should  be  free  to  negotl-  '^^^°  ^^""^"^^^^^ Z.f^yT^Zut^ri^^Z 
negotiated  rat*.  ate  rates  under  the  circumstances  and  re-  of  water  s^PPly  over  the  layout  perlcxlwlto 
Dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed  recent-  qulrements  existing  at  that  time.  a  larger  canal  taking^  advantage  of  the  peaks 
ly  by  the  minority  members  of  the  Commit-  Back  In   1964  the  Committee  Report  on  in  the  river  s  runoff                     ,nri,oate  that 
4  L  to  the  proposed  use  of  Hoover  and  s.   1658   specifically  recognized   the   Impor-         2.  ^U  of  the  hy^ology  studies  indl^^^^^^ 
Parker-DavU  revenue^at  Increased  rates-  tance  of  a  Lower  Basin  Development  Fund  there  ^"  ^^  !^<=ft!^*^Ji^  lou^uct  wo^^ 
after    payout.    Some    suggestion    has    been  "Net   revenues  from   the  sale   of  power   at  for  many  years.  A  f -OO^J-^f '  *^"^?"" '[°"J,'i 
made  that  these  rates  sho^d  be  "frozen"  by  Hoover.  Parker,  and  Davis  Dams,  after  re-  permit  ^bf  diversion  of  J^na  s  |^are  of 
this  legislation  at  present  level^-^r  less.  payment  of  construction  costs  and  exist  ng  ^^ch  surplus  water--whereM  an  1  8^^  ^.s 
Use  of  these  revenues  for  the  Lower  Basin  obligations,  are  also  dedicated  to  providing  aqueduct  could  not  even  deliver  the  1-2  mll- 
Dev^o^menrPund   h^  C^en  c^^mplated  financial    Assistance    In    meeting    regional  "o^  acre  feet  average  Aversion  planned  for 
inevery^ower  bLn  bill-Including  th«e  In-  water  needs."  The  Senate  Conunlttee   (Re-      use  '^^'^^^''^'f^^l^^^  hydrology 
troducid    by    the    same    members    of    the  port  No.  1330.  88th  Congress.  2nd  Session,         3.  The  By^«^^^5,,!'.^^*'^*\°?„Jiy^^^^^ 
mlnority^xcept    S.    1013-and    there,    the  page  10)  concluded  by  recommending  a  basin  ^^f^f  tf«J^^^*  «/"^,^^«^'^°^^^^ 
Secreta^  stated  he  had  no  opposition  to  a  development  fund  In  these  words:                     !f„^*!  TM°now  wm^h^otSd7«Xm 
development  fund,  as  provided  In  aU  these  "The  lower  Colorado  River  Basin  Develop-     rtods  of  Wgh  flow  7j»l^\,^°"^^  "^"^If  *  '^^^L 
bUU  ment  Fund,  established  by  thU  section,  fol-     riodlc  spUls  from  Lake  Mead  (p.  236,  House 

.kis^^s^^.^:^^  s^rssL'g^ps^4»;  'SsSsSrS'^"  - 

Claim  of  "surprise"  that  a  rate  Increase  was  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act^-The  °'/^^\^^Y^°^  ^ou^t  of  water  made 

contemplated  could  not  be  seriously  made.  Lower    Colorado   River   Basin    Development  ^^^■^^^f^^^^^'^l^^^^^^ 

T^e  1963  proposal  for  the  Pacific  Southwest  Fund.  unUke  the  Upper  Colorado  R»'er  Ba^n  ^'^^f^^«  ^^  ^^^^'^^h^  ^fj^  Ssed  in  2^- 

Water  Plan  o^mplated  the  use  of  Hoover-  Fund,  does  not  *«'''«<»«  <'^?/fP'™''"^*  f™iL  th^  h^dro?^  It  Is  re^^We  t^  ant^ 

Parker-Da  via  oower  revenues    after  payout,  of  net  revenues  among  the  States  concerned,  lyzlng  the  hydrology,  11  is  ^^^^^"'^J"'^"^ 

XdZZ^Z  financr  aspects'^?  the  Acre  is  good  reason  for  fisdiSer^^^  ^^«  ^^  ^,  rilable'°b?T3.SSJ°^f..^S-: 

plan,  the  report  says: Saleable  Com-  fundamental  water  ""PPly  P^of^^^^;  ^^^^^  J^J^    Sd    Iferie  ^tt«>n    100.000    and 

merclal  energy  from  the  existing  Hoover.  Par-  lower  basin  ^^^^^L^'^^f^^'^.J^^^^  I^SOOO^^e-f^t  annually  more  than  that 

'^k.r^^V^.'^^l^^^'i^TJ^^^r^li  S?he1or^l2S;t&r^lS4°^^^  ^^ravauable   by  a  2..^  c...  aqueduct. 
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The  2.600  c.tA.  aqueduct  would,  in  turn,  make 
available  In  the  order  of  300.000  acre-feet  an- 
nually more  than  would  an  1,800  cf  s  aque- 
duct. 

5.  The  coBt  of  Increasing  the  aqueduct  ca- 
pacity from  2.500  cfs  to  3.000  cfs  would 
be  In  the  order  of  $50,000,000  if  done  at  the 
time  of  Initial  construction.  This  figure  in- 
cludes the  cost  of  prepayment  for  additional 
capacity  In  a  thermal  plant  to  permit  opera- 
tion of  the  larger  punips  required  to  pump 
at  the  rate  of  3.000  cfs.  (On  page  115  of  the 
Minority  Views,  the  incremental  cost  of  in, 
creaalng  the  aqueduct  capacity  from  2.500 
cSJi.  to  3.000  cf  J.  has  been  incorrectly  cited 
as  "over  »177.000.000.">  The  cost  of  enlarging 
the  capacity  of  the  Granite  Reef  aqued'.ict 
following  initial  construction  would  be  ex- 
tremely high.  As  a  practlcfil  matter.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  construct  paralleling  facil- 
ities to  provide  such  Increased  capacity 

6.  The  present  overdraft  on  the  ground- 
water basins  in  Central  .Arizona  approxi- 
mates 2.500,000  acre-feet  annually.  Thus,  a 
3.000  c.f.3-  aqueduct  when  flowing  at  capac- 
ity for  11  months  each  year  would  permit 
reduction  of  ground-w.iter  pumping  to 
within  an  estimated  300.000  acre-feet  of  the 
present  safe  annual  yle'.d  In  the  Central  Ari- 
zona Project  area  The  Central  Arizona  is 
unique  in  that  a  fluctuating  surface  supply 
from  the  Colorado  River  can  be  profitably 
used — due  to  regulating  reservoirs  In  the 
central  part  of  the  State,  plus  pumping 
facilities,  both  of  which  can  be  operated  so 
as  to  utilize  the  Colorado  River's  fluctuating 
deliveries  without  waste 

7.  The  larger  the  capacity,  the  better — at 
least  up  to  a  capacity  of  J. 800  cfs;  but 
3.000  c  f  .8.  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  com- 
promise. In  all  of  the  Reclamation's  sizing 
analyses,  the  beneflt-cost  ratio  continued 
to  rise  with  the  corresponding  Increase  In 
aqueduct  capacity  up  to  and  including  the 
3.800  c.f.s.  capacitv  which  was  the  maxi- 
mum size  considered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT,  If  the  Senator  is  talking 
about  subsidies,  $300,000  is  paid  to  Ari- 
zona every  year  because  tiie  river  is  flow- 
ing through  there. 

Mr.  FANNIN  Under  the  bill,  $500,000 
would  be  transferred  to  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Not  Colorado. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  upper  basin  States. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  only  for  the  re- 
talnment  of  water. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
had  a  very  pleasant  relationship  with 
the  State  of  California.  Naturally,  we 
want  to  continue  that  relationship.  I 
have  great  admiration  for  the  Senators 
from  California.  I  want  to  clarify  this 
point,  because  it  is  important  to  the 
Senate  In  the  matter  that  we  are  con- 
sidering today 

With  respect  to  what  has  happened 
over  the  years.  I  think  it  should  be  recog- 
nized that  California  has  benefited  the 
most.  We  are  glad  they  have.  However, 
Arizona  was  allocated  2  8  million  acre- 
feet.  California  was  allocated  4.4  million 
acre-feet,  Nevada  was  allocated  300.000 
acre- feet  and  these  allocations  were  up- 
held by  the  Supreme  Court,  Arizona  is 
not  trying  to  divert  annually  an  addi- 
tional 2  million  acre- feet  as  has  been 
suggested,  but  we  want  an  aqueduct 
large  enough  so  that  when  surplus  of 
water  Is  available  we  will  be  able  to  use 
It — but  this  will  not  be  in  excess  of  the 
allocation. 

Mr,  MURPHY,  What  is  there  in  the 


present  bill  which  gives  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  the  idea  that  there  will  be  sur- 
plus water? 

Mr,  FANNIN.  There  Is  surplus  water 
today. 

Mr.  MURPHY  The  bill  introduced  by 
my  distinguished  senior  colleague  from 
California  envisioned  research,  exami- 
nation, and  study  to  find  out  where  the 
sources  of  available  water  would  be.  It  is 
common  knowledge  that  some  areas 
have  more  water  than  they  can  use. 

In  fact,  it  is  po.ssible  that  in  some  areas 
of  California,  by  research  and  engineer- 
in,'  studies,  sources  of  water  may  be 
found  This  was  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
introduced  by  my  colleague — to  search 
out  new  .sources  in  the  most  practical 
manner  and  to  a.s.si.st  not  only  the  great 
State  of  Arizona  but  other  areas  as  well. 

Mr  ALLOTT  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  vleld  to  me:* 

Mr  MURPHY  I  yield, 

Mr  ALLOTT  I  wi,^h  to  correct  the 
statement  of  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona.  The  fact  l.s  that  under  this  bill 
it  is  true  '.hat  $500,000  was  given  in  lieu 
of  taxes  However,  if  the  Senator  will 
read  the  bill  and  look  at  the  law  he  will 
discover  that  Arizona  and  Nevada  con- 
tinue to  be  subsidized  at  the  rate  of  $500,- 
000  each  per  year  only  because  the  dams 
happen  to  be  at  that  point  In  the  Colo- 
rado River  The  bill  does  not  affect  this 
one  bit— not  one  iota, 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  will  realize 
the  benefits  they  will  receive  from  this 
project  which  .Arizona  was 

Mr   ALLOTT  Mine? 

Mr.  F.A.NNIN  Yes  I  said  the  upper 
basin  at  Glen  Canyon  Here  we  have  that 
project  phy.sically  located  in  Arizona  that 
benefits  the  upper  basii^  States.  We  sup- 
ported it  We  have  the  Hoover,  Parker, 
and  Davis  projects  on  the  river  between 
Arizona.  Nevada,  and  California — from 
which  both  California  Senators  have 
agreed  California  receives  the  greatest 
benefit 

Mr.  MURPHY  Will  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  FANNIN   I  yield 

Mr  MURPHY  Is  the  Senator  saying 
that  California  receives  a  greater  share 
of  the  benefits  from  this'.'  Would  the 
Senator  plea.se  explain  that'.' 

Mr  F.ANNIN  I  would  say,  because  of 
many  circum.stances  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  only  one  circumstance  involved 

Mr.  MURPHY  Would  it  be  because  of 
the  gi eater  population? 

Mr  F.\NNIN  Yes,  and  your  conse- 
quent greater  power  in  Congre,ss  I  would 
say  this,  in  nnswer  to  the  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr  AllottI 
about  water,  that  .Arizona  is  not  trying 
to  take  water  from  anyone. 

Mr.  .ALLOTT.  Except  from  the  upper 
basin  States 

Mr  FANNIN  If  the  Senator  will  read 
this: 

Sec,  12,  (ai  Rights  of  the  upper  basin  to 
the  consumptive  use  of  w.iter  apportioned 
to  that  basin  from  the  Colorado  River  sys- 
rem  but  the  Color;id<J  River  compact  shall  not 
be  reduced  or  prejudiced  by  any  of  such 
water  In  the  lower  basin. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  well  aware  of  that, 
but  the  only  way  the  central  Arizona 
project  can  pay  out — I  repeat,  the  only 


way — is  by  deferring  the  development  of 
the  upper  basin.  We  are  going  to  pay  it 
out  of  what  the  upper  basin  States  are 
entitled  to,  and  there  is  no  getting 
around  that, 

Mr,  FANNIN,  That  is  not  borne  out  by 
the  record. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  By  deferring  it— but  I 
will  develop  this  later, 

Mr,  FANNIN,  All  right, 

Mr,  ALLOTT,  My  own  argument  is 
that  by  deferring  the  development  of  the 
upper  basin,  that  is  the  only  way  to 
utilize  the  water  to  which  the  upper 
basin  States  are  entitled,  both  by  the 
Colorado  River  compact  and  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  compact, 

Mr  FANNIN,  The  State  of  Colorado 
agreed  to  the  compact  and,  in  fact, 
sought  it, 

Mr.  ALLOTT,  Which  compact  is  the 
Senator  talking  about? 

Mr,  FANNIN,  The  Colorado  River  com- 
pac.  of  1922, 

Mr  ALLOTT,  Yes,  which  Arizona  did 
not  sign, 

Mr,  FANNIN,  Yes,  because  we  did  not 
think  we  were  getting  our  fair  share,  but 
we  had  it  pushed  down  our  throats,  and 
we  signed  it  in  1944,  We  accepted  that, 
in  1944,  All  we  want  is  for  Colorado  to 
abide  by  it,  for  all  the  States  in  the  basin 
to  abide  by  it.  We  do  not  want  any  water 
tliat  is  not  legally  ouis. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
this  question:  Can  he  state  any  case  in 
which  Colorado  has  not  abided  by  that 
compact 

Mr.  MURPHY,  Or  California. 

Mr.  FANNIN,  Please,  let  me  answer  one 
question  at  a  time,  [Laughter,!  Colo- 
rado has  not  used  its  apportioned  amount 
of  water. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  And  why? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  By  1950 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  And  why? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Because  you  have  not 
developed  the  projects.  We  are  tr>-ing  to 
help  you  do  that, 

Mr,  ALLOTT,  The  projects  are  and 
have  been  developed,  but  they  have  been 
thwarted  by  the  Lower  Basin  States, 

Mr,  FANNIN,  Yes.  but  now  we  are  try- 
ing to  help  you  get  five  projects.  In  fact, 
five  of  those  Colorado  projects  are  in- 
cluded in  this  bill, 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  But  those  five  projects 
are  not  financed.  They  are  authorized, 
and  feasibility  reports  have  Jseen  pre- 
pared and  are  available  for  them. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Colorado  will  get  more 
benefits  than  ever  before,  if  this  bill  goes 
through.  It  will  get  far  more  benefits.  It 
will  be  much  further  on  its  way  to  get- 
ting more  benefits  than  ever  before. 

Mr,  ALLOTT,  This  is  only  a  start, 

Mr.  FANNIN.  But  Colorado  will  be 
further  along  the  way  than  it  ever  ha£ 
been  before. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Include  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord certain  facts  brought  up  by  our  pre- 
ceding colloquy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ALLEOr.D    DCPENDENCT     OF    THE     CENTRAL     ARI- 
ZONA   Project    on    "Borrowkd"    Water 
The  position  of  California  is  simply  that 
she  Is  entitled  to  use  the  entire  Lower  Basin 
water  supply  except  for  limited  Arizona  uses 
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in  the  "Vuma  area,  until  there  is  augmenta- 
tion of  the  river  which  may  or  may  not  come 
about  and  that  the  Central  Arizona  Project 
should  therefore  be  delayed  Indeflnltely,  If 
not  forever. 

This  Is  not  now — nor  ever  was — the  Intent 
of  Congress  or  the  Compact  between  the 
Basin  States, 

The  Compact  provided  7,5  million  acre- 
feet  for  the  entire  Lower  Basin,  to  be  di- 
vided between  Arizona,  California  and  Ne- 
vada— not  for  the  exclusive  use  of  California. 
The  Congress  provided  for  7,5  million  acre- 
feet  for  the  entire  Lower  Basin  to  be  divided 
among  California,  Arizona  and  Nevada — not 
7.5  million  acre-feet  for  California  alone. 

The  Supreme  Court  confirmed  the  action 
of  Congress  and  held  that  the  7.5  mUllon 
acre-feet  was  for  the  entire  Lower  Basin  to 
be  divided  among  California.  Arizona  and 
Nevada— not  that  California  should  have  It 
all  until  the  river  Is  augmented. 

Yet  here  is  California  again  saying  "No" 
to  the  plain  language  of  the  Compact;  "No" 
to  the  will  of  the  Congress;  and  "No"  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  Khe  Is  saying.  "We, 
California,  who  contribute  nothing  to  the 
supply  of  water  to  the  river  Itself.  Eire  un- 
willing to  share  the  waters  which  should 
be  divided,  unless  and  until  the  river  Itself 
is  augmented.  We,  California,  want  not  only 
the  4,4  million  acre-feet  we  agreed  to  limit 
ourselves  to.  but  from  5,2  million  acre-feet 
to  5,6  million  acre-feet  per  year," 

And  California  has  apparently  convinced 
Colorado  and  Wyoming  to  join  her  In  this 
unfair  position.  At  page  87  of  the  Minority 
views  on  S.  1004,  Senators  Kuchel.  AUott 
and  Hansen  have  Joined  in  a  gross  misstate- 
ment of  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  its  decree.  They  say: 

"Arizona's  apportlorunent  Is  2.8  million 
acre-feet  per  year,  but  only  If  7'i  million 
acre-feet  per  year  are  available  for  consump- 
tive use  in  the  Lower  Basin  after  meeting  the 
Mexican  Water  Treaty  obligation  and  river 
losses." 

This  Is  completely  and  patently  Incor- 
rect. The  opinion  and  decree  say  that  If 
there  is  a  full  supply.  Arizona  obtains  2.8, 
California  4  4  and  Nevada  .3  million  acre- 
feet  per  year.  If  there  Is  not  a  full  supply. 
the  Secretary  shall  make  a  division  of  that 
supply  based  upon  the  then  existing  cir- 
cumstances, Arizona's  entitlement  of  the 
Lower  Basin  supply  Is  not  conditioned  upon 
augmentation  or  a  full  supply  any  more 
than  California's  entitlement  Is  conditioned 
upon  augmentation  or  a  full  supply.  Each 
has  its  apportioned  share  of  a  full  supply  or 
the  Secretary's  division  of  a  short  supply. 

The  Minority  Views  continue  at  len^h  to 
argue  that  the  Central  Arizona  Project  Is 
dependent  upKJn  "borrowed"  water — that  Is. 
water  "borrowed"  from  the  Upi)er  Basin. 
Again,  this  Is  a  gross  misstatement  of  the 
law  and  the  facts.  The  Lower  Basin  Is  en- 
titled by  Compact;  by  Congress;  and  by  the 
Oourt.  to  7.5  million  acre-feet  per  year,  plus 
any  extra  or  surplus  which  flows  through 
the  generators  of  Glen  Canyon  Dam  and 
past  Lee  Ferry,  Arizona  desires  to  claim  Its 
rightful  share  of  this  water — nothing  more. 
It  neither  seeks  nor  e.xpects  to  use  any  Upper 
Basin  water.  If  there  Is  Insufflclent  water  to 
satisfy  all  claims.  Arizona  la  willing  to  take 
Its  chances  and  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  to  how  that 
insuflaclent  supply  shall  be  divided  among 
the  three  participating  Lower  Basin  States. 
Furthermore,  as  a  physical  fact,  the  Upper 
Basin  Is  upstream  from  the  L«ower  Basin 
and  by  virtue  of  this  geographic  fact  Is  In 
a  position  to  physically  divert  Its  entitlement 
before  the  Lower  Basin  can  make  any  diver- 
sion. The  Lower  Basin  cannot  and  will  not 
call  on  the  Upper  Basin  to  deUver  one  drop 
more  than  the  Upper  Basin  Is  obligated  to 
deliver  under  the  terms  of  the  Compact. 

If  there  be  InsufBclent  water  to  satisfy 
Ml  the  Lower  Basin  requirements  It  la  Cali- 


fornia's present  uses  In  excess  of  4.4  million 
acre-feet  that  will  first  be  curtailed — not  Its 
lawful  entitlement.  Is  this  Inequitable?  Cal- 
ifornia agreed  to  limit  her  use  to  4.4  million 
acre-feet  per  year  In  consideration  of  Con- 
gress passing  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Act.  By  her  consistent  and  um-elentlng  pro- 
gram of  opposition  to  passage  of  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  she  has  successfully  enlarged 
her  use  of  the  Lower  Basin  water  so  that 
she  has  used  each  year  her  own  full  share 
plus  a  major  portion  of  Arizona's  entitle- 
ment. 

The  records  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
disclose  that  each  year  since  California  passed 
the  Limitation  Act  (by  which  California  has 
voluntarily  agreed  to  limit  her  use  of  Lower 
Basin  water  to  a  maximum  of  4.4  million 
acre-feet  plus  one-half  of  surplus)  she  has 
effectively  created  surplus  by  preventing  Ari- 
zona's use  of  Its  water  and  has  In  some  years 
used  as  much  as  5.3  million  acre-feet.  The 
rule  of  thumb  for  valuation  of  this  water 
for  municipal  and  Industrial  use  Is  $50.00  to 
$70.00  per  acre-foot.  California  has  there- 
fore by  her  successful  opposition  to  further 
river  development  been  able  to  add  to  her 
economy  to  the  extent  of  $50  to  $70  million 
f)er  year. 

The  Issue  before  Congress  at  this  time  is 
whether  or  not  California  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  continue  to  thwart  the  Compact,  the 
will  of  Congress  and  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  her  own  selfish  enrich- 
ment or  whether  California,  like  the  other 
states  of  the  Union,  shall  be  required  to  live 
up  to  her  own  commitments. 

S.  1004  does  not  make  use  of  "borrowed 
water"  from  the  Upper  Basin.  The  Upper 
Basin  is  protected,  first  of  all  by  the  Com- 
pact Itself  which  divides  the  water  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Basins. 

Finally,  the  Upper  Basin  is  protected  clearly 
and  unmistakably  by  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 12  of  S.  1004  which  provide: 

"Rights  of  the  Upper  Basin  to  the  con- 
sumptive use  of  water  apportioned  to  that 
Basin  from  the  Colorado  River  system  by  the 
Colorado  River  Compact  shall  not  be  re- 
duced or  prejudiced  by  any  use  of  such  water 
In  the  Lower  Basin," 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia would  like  to  state  that  he  wishes 
Arizona  would  be  thoughtful  to  both  the 
State  of  California  and  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado by  returning  to  Its  position  of  last 
year.  We  In  California  have  had  many 
projects  started.  Because  we  have  such  a 
large  share  of  water  is  not  because  Cali- 
fornia is  possibly  the  most  beautiful 
State,  and  not  because  It  is  the  fastest 
developing  State,  but  because  the  need 
for  this  water  was  already  there. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  will  grant  that,  but 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  call  to  the  Senator's 
attention  that  the  two  Senators  from 
California  have  been  In  the  forefront  of 
trying  to  do  everything  possible  to  imple- 
ment the  furtherance  of  desalinization 
so  that  new  sources  of  water  may  be  sup- 
plied from  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  I  also  sponsored  that  bill. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  That,  however,  takes 
study.  We  want  to  be  able  to  desalinate 
Pacific  Ocean  water,  perfect  weather 
modification  and  study  transbasin  diver- 
sions, but  at  the  moment 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Unfortimately,  we  must 
face  the  situation  as  It  actually  exists 
today.  We  are  not  asking  for  anything 
except  to  be  able  to  use  our  allotted 
water — 2.8  million  acre-feet.  We  are  not 
trying  to  take  water  from  anyone.  We 
are  the  only  State  that  has  no  other 
water  source  than  the  Colorado  system. 


I  have  heard  from  your  people  in 
northern  California  that  their  water,  ap- 
proximately 30  million  acre-feet,  nms 
wasted  into  the  ocean,  and  that  they 
would  like  to  be  protected  from  the  floods 
that  that  creates.  We  would  like  to  help 
them  do  that. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  That  is  exactly  what  I 
made  reference  to  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  will  develop  that  fur- 
ther. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  If  the  Senator  will  give 
me  the  opportunity — ^I  still  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Of  course. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  made  that  reference 
earlier.  The  bill  which  my  distinguished 
colleague    introduced    last    year    would 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Will  my  good  friends 
now  engaging  in  this  colloquy  give  me  a 
chance  to  get  in  on  this?  [Laughter.] 
The  Senator  from  Utah  would  like  to 
join  this  colloquy,  I  should  like  to  make 
the  speech  I  have  ready  but  I  would  be 
glad  to  join  in  the  colloquy,  with  the  re- 
quest that  the  "wolves"  leave  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  alone  so  that  he  can 
finish  his  remarks. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  was  intending  to 
finish  my  speech  when  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  interrupted  me. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  May  I  join  In  the  col- 
loquy too? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  say  that  we  are  with 
the  Senator  so  long  as  we  have  what  the 
Supreme  Court  upheld.  Arizona  was 
given  2.8  million  acre-feet  of  water.  They 
are  legally  and  morally  entitled  to  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  Precident,  will  my 
colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy]  is  contributing  a  highly 
important  and  very  relevant  address  to  a 
very  important  debate,  a  debate  that  In- 
volves not  only  the  future  of  the  State 
of  California,  but  also  the  future  of  our 
neighboring  Pacific  Southwest  States. 

I  also  want  the  Record  to  show  that  I 
congratulate  George  Mtjrphy  for  point- 
ing out  once  again  the  only  means  by 
which  we  can  eliminate  this  terrible 
problem  of  water  shortage  in  the  Pacific 
Southwest  States  is  through  legislation 
which  will  help  all  of  them,  rather  than 
helping  only  one  on  a  temporary  basis 
while  the  rest  suffer. 

Let  me  say  that  my  friend  from 
Arizona  is  wrong  when  he  suggests  the 
people  of  Arizona  are  paying  more  for 
their  power  from  Hoover  Dam  than  we 
are  in  California. 

I  have  just  been  informed  by  the  com- 
mittee staff  that  the  fact  is,  the  people  of 
Arizona  paid  2,62  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour,  while  the  people  in  the  home  city 
of  my  able  friend,  Los  Angeles,  paid  3.32 
mills  per  kilowatt-hour  for  Hoover 
power.  I  want  the  Record  to  clearly  show 
that. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Could  I  later  answer 
that?  I  know  the  Senator  will  agree  that 
others  are  paying  for  power  at  the  mar- 
ket price.  I  want  to  develop  this  later. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Include  at  this  point  In  the  Rec- 
ord an  explanation  of  the  respective  rate 
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charees   at   Hoover   by    California   and  the  developments  of  Industry  on  both     This  l5  not  my  intent.  It  is  because  I 

^^^  sides  of  the  river.  I  realized  the  joy  of  the     have  had  an  Impairment  in  my  voice, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana-  future  that  is  going  to  be  ours,  if  we  can     which  is  gradually  getting  better.  I  fear 

tlon  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  only  have  a  proper  solution  to  these  pro-     that  if  Arizona  fails  to  renew  her  cooper- 

Rkcord  as  follows  crams.  It  disturbs  me  to  be  in  disagree-     ation  with  her  neighboring  States,  I  wlD 

•  AU0U8T  4,  1967.  ment    I  know  my  distinguished   friend     be  singing  once  again  long  before  this 

iLf.w«..«n,.«  o>i  Power  Rates— Hoover  Dam  will  not  hold  it  against  me    I  am  only     matter  is  settled. 

M«o»ANDv M  ON  Power  Rates-Hoover  Dam  ^^  ^^    KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 

The  1966  average  power  rates  Tor  all  con-  ""'    ".^     ,>,„.,  .^^j.,      j  j  j       cipnatrir  vlplri"? 

»n>/.r.r.r.  frr.m  HrrTv.^  nam  irp  At.  fd'ows  constitucnts  in  Caliiornia.  senator  yieia.' 

tractors  rrom  Hoover  Dam  are  a^  foi.o*s  ^   ^.^^   ^^^^^^^  Senators  at  this  time         Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

'"''q  that   the    report    alio   points   out   that        Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  first  repeat  my  con- 
City  of  Burbank...- 2.09  (-.^jjfQj.j^j^  ^  ^^^  opposed  to  Utilizing  the     gratulations.  Then  I  join  in  urging  upon 

SlL°,;f  A^Tona*'  "'" 2  8'  Hoover  and  Parker-Davis  power  reve-     our  friend  from  Arizona,  even  at  the  last 

C^l?ornlaEectricPoweV  company".::  19  25  nues  for  a  development  fund.  That  is  a  moment  as  the  debate  is  drawing  to  an 
Metropolitan  Water  Disuict 2  08  major  provision  of  the  bill  which  I  co-  end.  to  reconsider  his  position  and  re- 
alty of  Giendaie - 2  08  sponsored  with  the  distinguished  senior     turn,  as  my  able  friend  has  suggested, 

city  of  Lo8  Angeles 3  32  senator  from  California,  but  the  fund     to    the    position    unanimously    recom- 

8t*ie  of  Nevada 2  88  envisioned  in  our  legislation— and  that     mended  by  our  State  and  his  State  and 

southern  California  Edison  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  members— Is  ear-     Other  States  In  the  Colorado  River  Basin 

i:ner^*'r«lrv'ed''oVu^n7t*d's"t"aVes'"'    3  06  marked    for   the  benefit   of   the   entire     a  year  ago. 

Energy  reserved  .or  United  States  ,..  seven-State  region    Combined  with  the         The  able  junior  Senator  from  Cali- 

» Thee*     organlzatio-is     have     now     been  rpygnues    from    the    proposed    Hualapal     f ornia  raised  the  question  why  these  peo- 

merged  and  consolidated  pumped   storage   power    project,   which     pie  have  changed  their  minds.  Would  it 

The  differences  in  the  rates  for  the  various  jj^g  central  Arizona  project  bill  forsakes,     not  be  Of  Intense  Interest  to  know  what 

utilities  involved  are  caused  by  two  factors  ample  funds  would  accrue  to  help  finance  motivated  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
one.  the  date  of  instaiiation  Of  units  ranging  augmentation  program  so  urgently     and  the  national  administration?  Why 

S^re'TgVn^c^LrvirstreJ'mU^rarr:  needed  now  to  Stave  ofT  potentlalwater     the  flip^oP^^^    ^,.^  ,^^  ^^^^„^,  ^„ 

in  order  to  be   able  to  utilize  pealclng  ca-  supply  bankruptcy.  Mr^  MURPHY.   This   has  occurred  to 

p»clty  rather  than  baseload  energy  from  the  It  is  obviously  absurd  to  create  a  new     me.    but   I   chose   not    to   discuss   it  too 

Hoover  plant.  use  on  the  Colorado  River  without  pro-     much  today,  for  fear  that  there  might 

vrr  MTTRPWV  n,.f  of  deference  to  the  aiding  some  solution  to  the  underlying     be  a  misunderstanding  that  some  par- 

H,.^.^".^-H^n?f^r  from  rf^h^w^  problem    thereby    aggravated-the   lack     tisan.  political  interjection  was  involved 

distinguished  Senator  from  Lta^  who  is  ^  ^^^^^^,,^  ^.^ter  in  the  river  to  meet  the  Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  we  do  not  want 
most  anxious  to  speak  and  has  a  most  j,  ^^^j,^  ^^^^  methods  of     to  do. 

important  message  I  shall  complete  my  ^^^nip^tj^^   ^^e    river  s    flow    hold   out         Mr    MURPHY.  No,  we  do  not  want 

[^^tS,SecolloSuvdls°tuTm^te7  sor'specu'latlve  h"pe  of  distant,  future     to    do    that.    I    am    Quoting    our    dis- 

Hhw^tn^i  nf  nnTJ  S^n^t^sTn  thi.  relief,  it  Is  manifest  that  in  the  present     tlngulshed  Chief  Executive  when  I  say, 

™t  Lhv  f^r  L.n!  T  h^P^^rpJt^r  ?i.  or  Immediate  future,  only  the  Importa-  "Come,  let  us  reason  together,"  Why  can 
great  body  for  whom  I  have  a  grater  re-  amounts  of  water   from     we  not  sit  down  and  return  to  the  agree- 

fomer  S.v"^?no7  of  Art'onlThe  4at  areas  of  sufplus  offers  realistic  hope  of     ments  of  last  year?  What  is  so  wron« 

f2.^?^r^TAXon^  rvrr  FAMNiNl   and  Solving   the  problem.  The  critical  ele-     with  them?  Maybe  they  have  gathered 

f^^^.ll  nf  f h?  .ntir^  qpnl^e    J  m^  ^ent  of  time  requires  Immediate  Investl-     a  little  dust,  but  let  us  sit  down  and  gaze 

whnm  Ip  a  1  love Td  adm?re  so  m?c^  nation  of  intrebasln  exchanges  of  water,  upon  them  and  examine  them  a  bit,  and 
j£"Sn:L?"romVrS,na  ^Mr.  HaSS'.        The  lack  of  any  specific  directions  for     ujder  the  dust  we  may  find  them  to  be 

However,  it  disturbs  me.  as  well  as  my  fuch   studies   and    the   deletion   of   the     shiny.  President   will  the 

colleagues,  to  find  ourselves  In  this  posl-  Hualapal  project  as  a  potential  source  of         Mr_  FA^^^N.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Uon  where  we  are  In  disagreement.  ^^^s  for  Imp  emenUng  the  results  rep-     Senator  yield? 

Tj«t  vPBr  thprp  w«  rrimriipfp  »crrp#.-  resent  two  of  this  bill's  most  senous  slns        Mr.  MURPHY.  I  iieid. 

Last  year  there  was  complete  agree-  ommlssion  Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  has  made 

ment  on  this;  Is  that  not  true,  I  ask  ray  oi  omnussmu.  ,       an  Pinnnent  <;tAt.empnt  but  I  remind  him 

/<onA<uni«9  For  these  reasons.  I  join  with  my  col-     an  eloquent  statement,  out  i  remina  liuu 

mTkuchfl  Fxactlv  league.  Senator  Kuchel,  and  with  the     that  his  State  is  the  home  of  the  Sierra 

w      »^^^rJ^^    ^        w   J  ^  <?enainr^  from  Colorado  Utah  and  Wvo-     Club,  and  the  proposal  of  the  dam  wa« 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Everyone  had  agreed  fcenaiors  rrom  Loioraao   uian.  ana  wyo       ,     .  '        .  ,     .  .     .,      House  and  it 

that  we  had,  we  thought,  arrived  at  an  ming  to  urge  this  body  to  reject  the  cen-     looked  at  last  year  in  the  House  ana 

equitable   solution   to  the  entire  water  fal  Arizona  project  bill  now  before  us     failed.  

problem.  There  was  great  Joy  In  Call-  and  to  respectfully  suggest  to  Arizona 

fomla   There  was  ereat  joy  in  Nevada  that  she  renew  her  former  alliance  with         ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
There'  was  great  joy  in  Colorado  and  her  sister  St.-'tes  and  work  for  a  regional  lo  A.M.  MONDAY 
Arizona.   But   now.   suddenly,   for  some  solution  to  t.he  problems  that  are  com-         ^^  MANSFIELD   Mr   President,  it  U 
strange  reason,  there  seems  to  be  a  wholly  2"°?  '°  "^^  °l  "^  '"  ^!l^^*7^'  ^°^*"  ^^"^^     my  understanding  that  after  the  Sen- 
new  prospectus.  fXLT/^  a^rh'niit  fo°r'  th"e  nresent"     SorCm  U?ah  1  Mr.  BknnettI  has  com- 

I  do  not  know  the  cause  of  It.  I  do  not     8o  forward  with  plans  for  the  present.  remarks    the  Senator  from 

know  Why  suddenly  the  facts  of  last  year  the  Immediate  future  and  the  d  stant  fu-  ^J^'.^^n^^^^THSsENThS  some  com- 
have  disappeared  and  new  facts  have  ar-  ture  as  welU  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  all.  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^j^^  ^^^^^^. 
rived.  Does  someone  have  an  Idea  that  Mr.  ALLCrrr.  Mr.  President,  will  the  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^^^  following  that,  the  dis- 
may be  better,  that  we  do  not  under-  Senatjr  yield.  tlngulshed  seiilor  Senator  from  Colorado 
stand,  or  have  new  facts  that  we  do  not  Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield.  jj^j.  allott]  intends  to  speak  for  some 
liuite  understand''  This  Is  why  this  has  Mr  ALLOTT  Being  mindful  of  the  re-  ^j^g 
disturbed  me  greatly.                                      quest  of  the  Senator  from  Utah.  I  simply         j  ^gk  unanimous  consent  that  when 

I  hope  sincerely  that  my  distinguished  want  to  compliment  the  distinguished  ^yie  Senate  completes  its  business  this 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  junior  Senator  from  California  on  a  very  afternoon,  it  stand  In  adjournment  until 
PANwra].  will  develop  all  these  points  as  fine  statement,  which  is  not  only  a  well-  jg  o'clock  Monday  morning  next, 
the  debate  continues,  so  my  distlnculshed  reasoned  statement  but  is  also  based  on  rpj^g  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
colleague  from  California  and  I  will  have  the  fact.=;  It  has  been  very  valuable.  The  objection?  Without  objection,  It  Is  so 
lull  knowledge  of  them  and  will  be  able  remarks  the  Senator  has  made  have  ordered. 
to    return    to    our    wonderful.    No.     1     added  a  !?reat  deal  to  this  debate.  — ^_^^^-^^_ 

State,  and  explain  to  our  constituents         Mr.    MURPHY    I    thank    the   dlstln-     ^„.^  ^^  vvfv<^mjrNTS 

what  has  happened  between  these  two     gulshed  Senator  from  Colorado    I  apol-     ^^-^^  t4y  PPr^^^cTAT 

great,  friendly  States.  ogize  to  all  present  if  I  seem  to  be  copy-  ^^^-^  fuufUi^AL. 

Yesterday   I   flew   over  the   Senator's     Ing  the  manner  of  speech  of  our  dlstln-         Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.     Mr. 
wonderful  State  of  Arizona.  As  I  watched     gulshed  minority  leader  (Mr.  DirksenI.     President,  yesterday  the  President  sent 
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to  Congress  for  release  a  12  o'clock  noon 
his  message  recommending  a  10-percent 
surtax  Increase.  A  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  there  was  a  leak  In  connection 
with  this  message  and  that  on  Wall 
Street  this  news  was  available  earlier 
than  noon. 

In  the  New  York  Dally  News  of  today 
there  is  an  article  entitled  "Hint  Wall 
Street  Got  Tip  on  Tax  News."  In  the 
article  the  question  Is  raised  as  to  how 
the  leak  occurred.  The  suggestion  Is  made 
that  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission and  the  stock  exchange  are 
now  investigating  how  the  leak  developed. 
Mr.  President,  there  is  no  secret  as  to 
how  the  leak  developed.  The  way  it  was 
handled  It  was  an  open  secret.  This  tax 
message  was  available  to  the  press  early 
In  the  morning  for  release  at  12  o'clock 
noon  and  was  then  sent  out  over  all  of 
the  wire  services.  There  Is  nothing  mys- 
terious about  the  fact  that  somebody 
may  have  read  this  message  and  took 
advantage  of  it. 

The  question  Is  why  somebody  In  the 
White  House  did  not  realize  that  poten- 
tial and  did  not  have  the  judgment  to 
release  news  of  this  Importance  while  the 
market  was  closed.  Preferably,  it  should 
have  been  released  over  a  weekend.  There 
Is  no  other  way  for  a  release  of  this  na- 
ture to  be  handled.  Surely  the  Treasury 
Department  knew  that  a  message  of  this 
type  would  have  an  Impact  on  the  market 
and  that  it  should  always  be  released 
after  the  market  has  closed  or  over  the 
weekend.  Then  all  the  American  people 
will  have  the  power  to  evaluate  the  im- 
pact and  not  just  a  few  people  who  are 
on  the  Inside. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senator  from  I>elaware 
has  raised  this  point.  I  was  in  New  York 
last  night.  I  assure  the  Senator  that  this 
matter  was  the  subject  of  extensive  con- 
versation. It  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
advisers  of  the  President  have  permitted 
him  to  be  placed  In  a  very  embarrassing 
position. 

Many  years  ago  I  was  a  messenger  on 
Wall  Street  as  a  nmner  for  one  of  the 
brokerage  houses.  In  those  dajrs,  we  were 
very  careful  that  news  which  might  af- 
fect the  stock  market  so  vitally  was  han- 
dled with  the  greatest  of  care.  News  of 
this  type  should  be  released  when  the 
market  is  closed  or  over  the  weekend. 
In  that  way,  the  impact  of  the  message 
would  hit  and  the  professionals  or  those 
who  might  get  the  advantage  of  knowing 
the  news  ahead  of  time  could  not  take 
advantage  of  It. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  It  would  be  in- 
teresting and  I  wonder  if  it  would  not 
be  proper  for  us,  as  Senators,  to  ask  the 
president  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change to  make  available  to  us  a  com- 
plete record  of  all  .stock  transactions  that 
took  place  from  the  hour  of  11  o'clock, 
when  the  leak  took  place,  up  until  12 
o'clock,  which  would  Include  transac- 
tions of  selling  and  transactions  of 
buying. 

I  am  told  there  were  over  13  million 
sharer,  cf  stock  traded  yesterday.  This  Is 
an  abnormal  amount.  If  the  release  of 


this  news  caused  that  situation.  I  think 
that  we,  as  Senators,  have  an  obligation 
to  find  out  all  that  we  can  and  make 
known  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
how  this  unfortunate  affair  occurred.  If 
any  great  public  damage  occurred  it 
should  be  made  certain  that  it  will  not 
happen  again. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  remarks,  and  I  agree. 
The  request  Is  being  made  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  be  furnished  with  a 
record  of  all  transactions  for  the  entire 
day.  We  should  check  all  transactions 
during  the  day,  which  would  cover  trans- 
actions both  before  and  after  the  release 
of  the  message. 

The  article  in  the  New  York  Dally 
News  refers  to  the  fact  that  while  the 
message  was  not  released  until  12  o'clock 
It  was  over  one  brokerage  wire  service  at 
11:17.  I  do  not  criticize  the  press;  I  un- 
derstand this  is  standard  practice.  When 
a  message  of  this  Importance  is  marked 
for  release  at  12  o'clock  the  major  wire 
services  naturally  put  the  message  on  the 
wire  to  editors  all  over  the  country  with 
Instructions  to  hold  for  release  at  12 
o'clock.  But  certainly  the  White  House 
knows  that  one  does  not  keep  a  secret  by 
telling  5,000  or  10,000  people  about  it  an 
hour  ahead  of  time.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  the  manner  in  which  this  message 
was  handled  by  the  White  House. 

There  Is  only  one  way  to  prevent  such 
a  situation;  and  that  is,  to  armounce  all 
tax  messages  after  the  market  has 
closed,  preferably  over  the  weekend. 

The  results  of  this  blunder  put  the 
President  in  a  most  embarrassing  posi- 
tion. I  do  not  suggest  that  he  did  this 
deliberately.  I  do  not  think  he  stopped  to 
consider.  However,  those  advisers  around 
him,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
others,  know  the  Impact  of  these  mat- 
ters, and  they  were  negligent  in  not  ad- 
vising the  President  to  hold  the  message 
back  until  the  market  had  closed. 
An  explanation  from  them  is  In  order. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  At  the  very  best,  the 
least  that  could  have  been  done  would 
have  been  to  have  the  message  released 
immediately. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  In  that  way  all  of  the 
wire  services  and  the  people  could  take 
advantage  of  it  simultaneously.  As  the 
Senator  pointed  out  so  correctly,  the 
proper  way  to  have  done  It,  as  everybody 
knows,  and  certainly  the  advisers  of  the 
President  know,  would  be  to  release  it 
over  the  weekend  or  at  a  time  when  the 
market  Is  closed  so  that  the  impact  on 
the  market  would  be  minimized.  I  imder- 
stand  that  some  of  those  stocks  moved 
15  to  20  points. 

It  v/ill  be  found  that  the  man  taking 
advantage  of  the  situation,  sells  going 
down,  buys  going  up,  changes  position 
tvrtce,  and  doubles  the  amount  of  profit 
he  can  take.  This  is  the  thing  that  Is  dis- 
turbing to  me. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I 
Join  with  the  Senator  in  requesting  that 
the  matter  he  brought  to  the  attention  of 


the  Chief  Executive  in  the  White  House 
so  that  he  will  be  certain  his  financial  ad- 
visers and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
never  permit  this  to  happen  again. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  In  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment where  the  issuance  of  crop  reports 
often  has  an  Impact  on  the  market  there 
is  a  practice  which  was  adopted  many 
years  ago  not  to  release  the  reports  or 
the  material  connected  with  the  reports 
until  after  the  market  has  closed.  The 
men  who  work  in  preparation  of  the  final 
report  do  not  come  out  of  the  room  vmtil 
the  market  closes  and  the  report  is  ready 
for  release.  In  that  way  it  can  be  made 
available  to  all  people  before  the  market 
opens. 

The  only  solution  would  be  to  release 
the  information  after  the  market  has 
been  closed  so  that  It  can  be  available 
to  everyone  in  the  morning  newspapers, 
and  preferably  it  should  be  released  over 
the  weekend. 

I  hope  the  President  will  get  a  new 
set  of  advisers.  At  least  he  should  make 
sure  that  it  does  not  happen  again.  Too 
many  Innocent  investors  were  hurt  as 
the  result  of  this  negligence. 

I  am  going  to  ask  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  examine  all  In-and-out  trans- 
actions of  yesterday  to  see  who  was  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  premature  notice 
which  came  direct  from  the  White  House. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
join  with  him  and  I  congratulate  him  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate.  I  also  join  with  the  Senator 
in  the  request  that  there  be  made  avail- 
able records  of  all  in-and-out  sales,  along 
with  purchasers,  the  houses  through 
which  the  sales  were  made,  and  the  buy- 
ing and  selling  prices.  All  of  this  material 
should  be  made  available  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  press. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the 
article  which  was  published  In  the  New 
York  Dally  News  of  today  and  the  Dow- 
Jones  scoreboard  on  the  half-hour 
changes  in  the  market.  Following  this 
I  ask  that  there  be  printed  a  copy  of 
the  notice  of  this  tax  increase  which  was 
sent  out  over  a  national  wire  service  at  11 
a.m.  yesterday.  I  note  that  this  message 
was  timed  for  1  hour  before  the  noon 
release  period  named  by  the  President. 
Certainly  any  trader  reading  this  mess- 
age would  not  wait  until  noon  before 
acting. 

How  naive  can  the  White  House  be 
to  have  thought  otherwise? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered   to   be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Hint  Wall  Street  Got  Tip  on  Tax  News 

(By  Dennis  Duggan) 
Did  Wall  Street  brokerage  houses  yester- 
day leak  details  of  the  President's  tax  pro- 
posals a  full  hour  before  the  scheduled  re- 
lease to  the  public? 

Rumors  that  "Insiders"  took  advantage  of 
confidential  Information  that  reached  the 
brokerage  houses  by  U  A.M.  spread  through 
the  financial  community. 

Millions  of  dollars  could  have  been  made 
In  that  hour,  during  which  2,860,000  shares 
were  traded  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. 
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COtrU)   HAVC   SOLD   AT  TOP 

Traders  who  were  privy  to  the  leak  theoret- 
ically had  an  edge  over  the  rest  of  the  trad- 
ing community.  Knowing  that  news  of  a  tax 
bike  would  depress  the  market,  a  trader 
could  bave  sold  his  stocka  at  the  top  of  the 
market  and  less  than  an  hour  later  have 
bought  them  back  at  the  bottom,  bringing 
a  fat  profit. 

Since  the  tax  hikes  were  even  higher  than 
Wall  Streeters  were  bra.:ed  for,  there  was 
little  doubt  that  the  market  would  undergo 
a  wave  of  selling,  which  U  precisely  what 
happened. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Stock  E.Tchange  said: 
"It  is  still  too  early  to  pass  Judgment,  but 
we  will  definitely  look  into  these  report*,  and 
If  they  are  true  there  will  be  a  full-scale 
investigation." 

COMMISSIO.V    SIfTS   atTMORS 

Manuel  P.  Cohen,  rhalrman  of  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission,  watchdog 
of  the  securities  market,  declined  comment 
on  the  reported  leak  of  so-called  embargoed 
news. 

But  a  source  close  to  the  SEC  said  that  the 
agency  was  looking  into  rumors  th.it  traders 
may  have  taken  advantage  of  early  knowledge 
of  the  tax  news 

It  is  known  that  at  least  three  of  the 
Street's  biggest  brokerages  had  news  of  the 
tax  proposal  by  11  A  M  on  a  "hold  for  release 
at  noon"  basis. 

The  advance  report  came  over  a  news  serv- 
ice wire  Just  before  11  am  Minutes  later. 
selling  of  stocks  accelerated  at  a  r.tpld  pace 

THE     MARKET     PLfNCES 

At  il  A.M..  the  Dow  Jones  Industrial  aver- 
age was  slightly  off.  down  77  By  11:30.  how- 
ever, still  half  an  hour  before  the  tax  out- 
line was  to  be  m.ide  public,  the  market  had 
plunged  5.08  points 

At  noon,  the  industrial  average  had  fallen 
8.61  points  and  at  12  :30  PM  .  the  average  had 
skidded  to  Its  low  point     off  9  30  points 

How  fast  the  news  of  the  Administration's 
proposed  tax  hike  flashed  throughout  the 
financial  community  was  spotlighted  by  an 
advisory  bulletin  dl-spatched  at  11  17  a  m  a 
major  brokerage  house  on  Its  nationwide  In- 
teroffice wire  service 

TOLD    TO    KEEP    TT    tJUIET 

In  it  the  broker:ige  house  spelled  out  the 
details  of  the  President's  tax  proposal  for  Its 
boardroom  tape  watchers,  numbering  in  the 
thousands. 

One  broker,  who  requested  anonymity, 
said  employes  were  told  "not  to  spread  the 
news  around"  t)e(ore  noon. 

Dow  Jo^rES  Scoreboard 
Here  t»  the  hall-hour  scoreboard  on  how 
the  Dow  Jones  industrial  average  reacted  to 
the  Preiident's  surtax  proposal. 

10:30  aju -0  06 

11:00  B.m -.77 

11:30  am ._ -5.08 

Noon —8.61 

12:30  pm — B.  30 

1:00  pm —7.74 

1:30  p.m —5.37 

2:00  p.m —2.83 

2:30  p.m —1.27 

3:00  p.m —.58 

Close —  29 

WASHXifOTON.  President  Johnson  asked 
Congress  today  to  impose  a  temporary  10  }  er- 
cent  surtax  on  corporations  and  Individuals. 
This  Is  a  4-percent  increase  over  his  previous 
request. 

The  surcharge  on  Individual  Income  taxes 
would  take  effect  October  1.  The  surtax  on 
corporations  would  be  retroactive  to  July  1. 

In  a  special  message  to  the  House  and 
Senate,  Johnson  warned  that  unless  these 
and  other  new  tax  proposals  are  enacted,  the 


Federal  deficit  for  fiscal  1968  will  rise  from 
his  earlier  estimate  of  *8  8  billion  to  a  proba- 
ble *23  6  billion 


POVERTY  WARRIORS— THE  RIOTS 
ARE  SUBSIDIZED  AS  WELL  AS 
ORGANIZED 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  make  a  pre- 
liminary statement  and  then  an  inser- 
tion in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  Mr.  President, 
in  the  July  31  issue  of  Barron's  Weekly, 
which  i.s.  of  course,  a  highly  respected 
financial  weekly  in  the  country,  there  la 
an  editorial  entitled  "Poverty  Warriors: 
The  Riots  Are  Subsidized  as  Well  as 
Organized."  It  contains  a  startling  com- 
pilation of  the  money  that  is  being  fun- 
neled  by  Goverrmient  oCBcials  into  vari- 
ous programs  and  various  organizations 
that  are  stimulating  riots,  supporting 
subversion,  and  generally  causing  a  lot  of 
the  trouble  in  this  country. 

It  is  a  startling  editorial,  or  article — 
whatever  one  might  want  to  call  it — and 
I  call  particular  attention  to  the  last 
paragraph,  which  is  rather  significant 
and  carries  much  meaning. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  published  in  connection  with 
my  remarks  at  an  appropriate  place  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Poverty  W.arriors  The  Rk/ts  Are  Si'bsidized 
A3  Well  as  Organized 
Marlon  Barry  and  Ruf  us  Maytleld  are  angry 
young  men  Former  national  head  of  the 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee 
■  SNCCi.  Mr.  Barry  in  August,  1965.  took  part 
m  a  protest  demonstration  organized  by  the 
so-called  .As.«iembly  of  LTnrepresented  People 
He  was  arrested  and  charged  with  disorderly 
conduct  while  leading  demonstrators  onto  the 
Capitol  grounds  "Riot  power  and  rebellion 
power,"  he  was  quoted  as  saying  last  week. 
'might  make  people  listen  now."  Mr  May- 
field  Is  a  Black  Muslim.  Twenty-one  years  old, 
he  has  spent  most  of  the  p.ist  eight  years  In 
prison  for  various  o.Tpnses,  Including  petty 
and  grand  larcency  This  month  Marlon  Barry 
acquired  gainful  employment  He  was  hired 
as  a  $50-per-day  consultant  by  the  United 
Planning  Organization,  top  anti-poverty 
agency  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Rufus 
M.ivtield.  according  to  Rep.  Joel  P  BroyhlU 
(  R.  Va. » .  will  serve  as  Barry's  "back-up  man." 
While  perhaps  more  arresting  than  most, 
these  are  not  isolated  instances  On  the  con- 
trary, the  flies  fairly  bulge  with  equally  radi- 
cal cases  in  point.  Thus,  federal  and  state 
investigations  of  New  York's  Mobilization  for 
Youth,  pilot  project  for  the  Job  Corps,  dis- 
closed t.hat  Its  staff  Included  several  members 
of  the  Communist  Party  I.eRol  Jones,  who 
was  taken  into  custody  during  the  riots  In 
Newark  and  charged  with  Illegal  possession  of 
deadly  weapons,  once  ran  a  hate-the-whites 
Black  Arts  rhe.iter  which  got  $1 15.000  in  fed- 
eral funds  from  Haryou-ACT  before  police 
discovered  an  arsenal  on  the  premises  The 
Southwest  Alabama  Farmers  Cooperative  As- 
sociation of  Selma.  which  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  recently  granted  $700,000. 
numbers  among  Its  principals  John  Zlppert 
and  Shirley  Mesher  Louisiana's  Joint  Legis- 
lative Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
recently  documented  Mr  Zlppert's  ass<xrlatlon 
^-Ith  radical  causes,  including  the  Kremlin- 
financed  World  Youth  Festival    According  to 


the  Alabama  Legislative  Commission  to  Pre- 
serve the  Peace.  Miss  Mesher,  a  former  co- 
ordinator for  SNCC,  is  "a  prime  participant 
in  the  Black  Panther  movement  designed  to 
overthrow  the  government  .  .  ." 

Right  after  Watts  (Barron's.  August  23, 
1965).  we  observed:  "In  the  name  of  civil 
rights,  a  small  band  of  ruthless  men  has  not 
hesitated  to  stir  up  violence,  break  the  law 
and  undermine  duly  constituted  authority. 
The  so-called  civil  rights  revolution  ...  has 
begun  to  mean  exactly  what  It  says."  Since 
then  compelling  evidence.  Including  eye- 
witness testimony  and  the  flndings  of  a 
Cleveland  grand  Jury,  has  shown  that  the 
riots  are  less  spontaneous  outbreaks  than 
carefully  planned  subversion.  To  Judge  by 
the  record,  moreover,  civil  unrest  Is  not  only 
organized  but  also  subsidized.  Thanks  to  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer now  has  a  chance  to  finance  his  own 
destruction.  The  Great  Society,  so  Newark, 
Detroit  and  scores  of  other  smouldering  cities 
suggest,  cannot  coexl.st  with  the  American 
way  of  life. 

Like  the  poor,  slums  and  rats  have  always 
been  with  us.  Only  the  devastating  riots— 
and  the  professional  agitators  who  prepare 
the  tinder,  await  a  spark  and  fan  the  flames- 
are  significantly  new.  The  1964  outbursts  in 
Harlem  turned  up  WllUam  Epton,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Red-Chtnese-orlented  Pro- 
gressive Labor  Party,  who  taught  people 
how  to  make  Molotov  cocktails.  Mr.  Epton 
was  convicted  of  criminal  anarchy  for  liia 
part  in  the  riots.  The  Rev.  Billy  Graham 
called  Watts  a  "dress  rehearsal  for  revolu- 
tion." a  description  In  which  radical  spokes- 
men ever  since  have  gloried.  Last  year's  rloU 
In  Cleveland,  charged  Sen.  Frank  lAusche 
iDem,  O.)  were  the  work  of  a  "national 
conspiracy  executed  by  experts."  Shortly 
afterward  a  Cleveland  grand  Jury,  after 
hearing  the  testimony  of  detectives  who 
penetrated  the  conspirators'  ranits.  found 
that  "the  outbreak  of  lawlessness  and  dis- 
order w.^s  organized,  precipitated  and  ex- 
ploited by  a  relatively  small  group  of  trained 
and  disciplined  professionals."  In  a  story  on 
the  New.irk  riots,  the  current  Issue  of  Life 
Magazine  describes  Its  reporters'  "clandestine 
meeting  with  members  of  the  sniper  organi- 
zation." Finally,  SNCC's  Stokely  Carmlchael, 
whoee  subversive  Interests  range  far  and 
wide,  openly  boasts  of  wtiafs  afoot.  After  a 
quick  trip  to  Prague,  he  landed  last  week  in 
Havana.  There  he  told  newsmen:  "In  Newark 
we  applied  ( guerrilla  i  war  tactics  .  .  .  We  are 
preparing  groups  of  urban  guerrillas  ...  It 
is  going  to  be  a  light  to  the  death." 

So  much  for  subversion,  which  the  coun- 
try will  Ignore  at  Its  own  risk.  As  to  federal 
subsidy  of  violence,  an  ominous  pattern  has 
emerged  From  the  beginning,  as  radicals 
recognized,  the  war  on  poverty,  notably  the 
Community  Action  Programs,  had  Impres- 
sive trouble-making  potentials.  Somehow 
CAP  has  expanded  much  f.ister  than  OEO 
expenditures  as  a  whole,  surging  from  $246  5 
million  In  fiscal  '66  to  an  estimated  $500 
million  In  the  current  fiscal  year.  As  noted 
above  (much  of  the  material  comes  from  a 
forthcoming  book,  "Poverty  Is  Where  the 
Money  Is."  to  be  published  by  Arlington 
House  and  written  by  Shirley  Schelbla, 
Washington  correspondent  for  Barron's), 
some  of  the  money  funded  dubious  ventures 
and  put  Jailbirds  and  subversives  on  the 
federal  payroll.  Mrs.  Schelbla  cites  other 
horrible  examples:  John  Ross,  member  of  the 
Progressive  Labor  Party,  who  served  on  an 
antl-ix>verty  board  in  San  Francisco;  How- 
ard Harawitz,  member  of  a  similar  t)oard  in 
Berkeley  and  former  member  of  the  W.E3. 
DuBols  Clubs,  which  the  FBI  calls  "Com- 
munist-spawned"; and  a  number  of  X7.P.0. 
personnel  In  Washington.  DC.  who  turned 
out  to  be  SNCC  organizers  and  agitators. 

Taxpayer-financed  trouble  has  exploded 
in  one  part  of  the  country  after  another. 
Last   fall   the  mayor  of  Perth   Amboy,  NJ., 
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accused  the  local  anti-poverty  leader  of 
seeking  "to  foment  and  incite  unrest,  agita- 
tion and  disorder."  a  charge  which  the  city 
manager  of  Rochester  echoed  last  week. 
Newark's  police  chief  weelts  ago  warned  that 
the  city  faced  anarchy  because  of  agitation 
by  federal  anti-poverty  workers,  several  of 
whom  were  arrested  during  the  riots.  In  New 
York  City  five  marauding  young  Negroes, 
collared  while  looting  stores  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, worked  for  the  anti-poverty  program; 
one  wore  a  sweater  blazoned,  after  the  OEO- 
funded  agency,  "Harlem  Youth  Opportuni- 
ties Unlimited." 

To  fight  riots  with  OEO  grants,  in  short,  is 
like  fighting  fire  with  gasoline.  However, 
Sargent  Shriver  alone  is  not  to  blame.  Some 
of  the  fault  liee  with  local  officials  like  New 
York's  Mayor  Lindsay  (tapped  last  week  to 
serve  on  the  President's  special  advisory 
Ixxly),  who  repeatedly  refused  to  condemn 
the  appearance  of  his  Human  Rights  Com- 
missioner at  the  Black  Power  conference  in 
Newark,  as  well  as  with  Mayor  Cavanagh  of 
Detroit  (first  recipient  of  OEO  aid  and  wel- 
fare state  showcase),  who  tied  the  hands  of 
the  police  for  the  first  few  strategic  hours. 
On  the  federal  level,  the  country  should  call 
to  account  the  Office  of  the  Attorney-General 
and  its  three  recent  occupants:  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, who  once  wrote  a  letter  to  the  head  of 
an  identified  Conununist  front,  seeking  ad- 
vice on  a  national  service  corps;  Nicholas 
Katzenbach.  who  shrugged  off  all  evidence  of 
conspiracy;  and  the  incumbent,  Ramsey 
Clark,  who  testified  against  pending  anti-riot 
legislation.  The  blame  reaches  right  up  to  the 
official  Wliite  House  family,  to  Vice  Preeldent 
Humphrey,  who  last  summer  said  that  if  he 
lived  in  a  rat-infested  slum:  "there  is  enough 
of  a  sp>ark  left  in  me  to  lead  a  pretty  good 
revolt." 

Law  and  order  are  the  stuff  of  civilization; 
they  are  also  the  first  duty  of  government. 
On  the  record,  "liberals"  of  ix>th  parties,  by 
tolerating  subversion,  have  made  a  mockery 
of  their  oatlis  of  office  and  forfeited  the  pub- 
lic's trust.  Appeals  to  prayer  are  all  well  and 
good,  but  what  this  country  needs  Is  a  polit- 
ical and  philosophic  call  to  arms. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  ALLOTT  MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  morning  business  on  Monday, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott]  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CENTRAL  ARIZONA  PROJECT  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1004)  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  central  Arizona  project,  Arizona-Ne'w 
Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

tJTAH'S  interests  MUST  BE  PROTECTED 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Utah  wants  to  take  a  construc- 
tive approach  In  helping  to  provide  addi- 
tional water  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 


sister  State,  Arizona.  Throughout  the 
years  our  good  neighbors  to  the  south 
have  been  very  helpful  to  Utah  on  many 
congressional,  business,  regional,  and 
personal  problems.  Many  of  Arizona's 
problems  down  through  the  years  have 
been  very  similar  to  Utah's  as  these  two 
States  have  struggled  to  solve  their  vari- 
ous growing  pains. 

That  Arizona  has  a  critical  water  prob- 
lem requiring  early  solution,  there  is  no 
doubt  at  all.  All  of  us  from  Utah,  be  it 
Members  of  the  Senate,  the  House,  water 
officials  in  the  State,  or  what  have  you, 
have  pledged  to  help  where  we  can. 

Arizona',^  right  to  water  in  the  river 
was  covered  in  the  lower  basin  alloca- 
tion in  the  famed  Colorado  River  com- 
pact which  was  an  interstate  agreement 
providing  the  best  means  to  an  accept- 
able and  equitable  apportionment  of  the 
river.  Arizona  ratified  the  compact  in 
1944. 

The  agreements  were  founded  on  the 
basis  of  mutual  help,  protecting  the 
rights  of  all  involved,  through  this  fine 
cooperative  efifort. 

However,  I  regret  to  say  that  this  bill, 
S.  1004,  the  so-called  central  Arizona 
project  or  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin 
project,  in  the  opinion  of  Utah's  water 
authorities,  does  not  reflect  the  spirit  of 
the  compact. 

It  seems  to  me  that  basically  the  bill 
before  us  completely  ignores  the  fact 
that  the  water  supply  of  the  Colorado 
River  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  future 
demands  on  the  river.  Let  me  repeat,  Mr. 
President,  there  simply  is  not  enough 
water  in  the  Colorado  River. 

The  addition  of  a  new  major  project 
to  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  with- 
out at  the  same  time  making  a  start  on 
meeting  the  necessity  of  finding  addi- 
tional long-range  solutions  to  the  water 
supply  problems  of  the  entire  basin  will 
only  aggravate  the  problem  and  jeopard- 
ize resource  development  in  the  upper 
basin. 

As  the  committee  and  the  Senate  know, 
Utah  and  its  upper  basin  friends  have 
joined  in  pointing  out  that  we  were  will- 
ing to  support  the  central  Arizona  proj- 
ect, asking  in  return  for  provisions  au- 
thorizing studies  of  augmentation  of  the 
supply  of  water  in  the  Colorado  River 
Basin. 

Utah's  water  officials — and  I  have  held 
many  conferences  with  them  and  I  am 
convinced  tiiey  are  correct — feel  that  we 
must  have  this  legislative  safeguard  in 
any  lower  basin  legislation  so  that  Utah 
will  have  the  right  to  proceed  with  the 
development  of  its  entitlement  of  Colo- 
rado River  water. 

Any  large,  new  project,  such  as  the 
central  Arizona  project,  can  exist  only 
on  presently  imused  compact  appor- 
tioned water  belonging  to  the  upper 
basin — and  can  exist  only  so  long  as 
water  is  not  withdrawn  by  the  upper 
basin  States  beyond  their  present  ca- 
pacity to  use  it. 

Utah's  present  depletions  and  com- 
mitted uses  total  only  about  60  percent 
of  our  compact  apportionment.  We  are 
afraid  that  in  the  future  when  we  need 
this  water  for  our  own  uses  we  may 
be  standing  alone  when  we  try  to  with- 
draw it  from  a  going  downstream  econ- 


omy for  the  establishment  of  new  up- 
stream developments.  Therefore,  Utah's 
support  of  any  lower  basin  legislation  is 
dependent  upon  the  inclusion  of  certain 
protective  measures  that  will  give  some 
assurance  that  our  future  water  re- 
sources development  will  not  be  jeopard- 
ized. 

Unfortimately,  S.  1004  as  reported  by 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  does  not 
include  such  protective  measures  as  we 
feel  are  necessary.  The  administration 
has  seen  fit  to  abandon  the  regional  ap- 
proach to  Colorado  basin  problems  to 
benefit  Arizona  at  the  expense  of  her 
neighbors.  Utah  is  opposed  to  a  system 
providing  pumping  power  for  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project  from  a  thermal  gen- 
erating plant  because,  among  other 
things,  such  a  plan  fails  to  contribute 
to  a  solution  of  a  pressing  regional  prob- 
lem. 

As  I  said  earlier,  this  fundamental  re- 
gional problem  revolves  around  an  un- 
certain future  water  supply;  therefore, 
it  is  my  State's  position  that  it  can  sup- 
port legislation  only  if  there  is  a  "legis- 
lative commitment"  for  a  study  of  an 
importation  of  water  from  sources  out- 
side the  Colorado  River  Basin.  We  feel 
it  is  essential  for  the  protection  of  our 
own  water  rights. 

In  view  of  the  imminent  critical  water 
shortage  in  the  Colorado  River,  Utah  will 
support  any  feasible  means  of  augment- 
ing the  water  supply.  This  protection  can 
and  should  be  realistically  provided  in 
this  legislation  at  least  by  authorizing 
studies  of  all  forms  of  augmentation  of 
water  supplies,  such  as  reductions  in 
water  losses,  water  conservation  prac- 
tices, desalination,  weather  modifica- 
tion, importation  of  water  from  outside 
the  natural  drainage  basin  of  the  Colo- 
rado River,  and  any  other  means.  Di- 
rectly, or  by  exchange,  the  new  water 
from  any  of  these  sources  could  be  uti- 
lized by  States  in  both  the  lower  and 
upper  basins. 

Moving  now  to  the  next  point,  Utah 
feels  that  the  authorization  of  a  high 
Hualapai  Dam  is  vital  to  provide  reve- 
nues for  a  development  fund  for  repay- 
ment of  other  features  of  the  project, 
including  Utah's  Dixie  project,  and  for 
providing  a  sound  approach  for  future 
augmentation  of  the  river.  Instead  of  a 
dam,  however,  a  financing  scheme  has 
been  injected  into  the  bill  which  will 
effectively  stifle  any  chance  that  a  fund 
will  be  created  to  relieve  the  water  crisis 
in  the  Colorado  River  Basin  in  time  to  be 
useful.  According  to  all  the  water  ex- 
perts, the  basin  will  need  more  water 
before  1990.  But  there  may  not  be  money 
for  anything  other  than  the  central  Ari- 
zona project  costs  in  the  development 
fund  for  at  least  50  years,  which  takes 
us  to  the  year  2017. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  last  point,  I 
make  the  statement  because  Utah's 
water  officials  and  I  agree  with  the  ex- 
cellent summary  and  analysis  of  the 
costs  in  the  development  fimd  which  are 
in  the  committee  report  imder  the  mi- 
nority views  signed  by  Senators  Kuchel, 
Alloxt,  and  Hansen.  They  appear  on 
page  120  of  the  report;  and,  so  that  the 
record  can  be  complete,  I  ask  unanimous 
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consent  that  the  summary  and  analysis 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  committee  report  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 
rxjmtia  the  basxn  rvso 

On  June  26.  1967.  '-he  Department  of  the 
Interior  provided  Senator  Kuchel  with  finan- 
cial tables  reflectlni?  development  fund  in- 
come and  disbursements  which  will  accrue 
\uder  S.  1004  as  reported.  A  copy  of  Secre- 
tary Holums  letter  and  accompanying  tables 
Is  attached  as  appendi.x  C  to  these  views 

Secretary  CduU  predicts  gross  development 
fund  revenue  over  the  payout  period  of  »2.- 
261.352.000  and  deductions  of  $1,882,846,000. 
leaving  a  balance  of  »378.706.000  In  the  fund 
by  the  year  2025.  Careful  study  of  the  Secre- 
tary's table  reveals 

1.  The  balance  In  fhe  f»ind  by  2025  is  over- 
stated by  8173.203.432 

a.  There  will  be  no  balance  whatsoever  in 
tbefund  until  2018. 

3.  Raising  the  nuiin  .aqueduct  size  to  3.000 
cubic  feet  per  second  adds  » 177. 147.000  to  the 
project  costs  There  will  be  no  water  to  fill 
the  Inflated  aquedu-t  unless  It  Is  drained 
away  from  the  upper  basin,  diminishing  the 
proep«ct  of  filling  Lake  Powell. 

4.  The  tables  rail  to  disclose  the  possible 
additional  $100  million  drain  on  the  fund  for 
distribution  and  drainage  systems  In  ArUona. 

CROSS    OVERSTATEMENT 

The  Secretary's  estimate  of  $2  261.352.000 
of  gross  revenue  to  the  basin  fund  cannot  in- 
crease unless  the  rates  for  the  sale  of  water 
and  power,  or  the  qujntltles  which  he  esti- 
mates win  be  sold,  change  But  his  estimate 
of  deductions.  Jl.882646.000.  Is  misleading: 
It  can  and  must  change,  and  change  upward 
only.  The  Department  based  its  estimates  of 
project  costs  on  1963  prices.  There  has  al- 
ready been  a  rise  of  9  2  percent  in  the  cost 
Index  (he  ignores  Iti.  which  would  result  In 
Increasing  the  deductions  from  the  develop- 
ment fund  by  $173,203,432.  as  of  AD  2025, 
even  If  there  Is  never  any  further  Increase  in 
construction  costs — a  most  unrealistic  as- 
sumption. As  the  cost  Index  rises  higher  In 
future  years,  this  incremental  cost,  hence 
tbeae  toUl  deductions,  will  also  rise  If  the 
balance  In  the  development  fund  were  cor- 
rected to  reflect  increased  construction  cost. 
by  the  end  of  the  pavout  period  It  could  be 
not  over  one-half  of  the  $378,000,706  claimed 
by  the  Secretary  The  proposed  new  $30  mU- 
llon  DUle  project  drain  on  the  development 
fund  further  reduces  the  balance  In  AD 
3025. 

The  Secretary  admitted  that  there  will  be 
no  net  balance  in  the  development  fund  until 
the  year  2010  When  corrections  for  even 
present  (1967)  co.-^ts  and  the  Dixie  project 
deficit  are  Incorporifed  into  the  calculations. 
the  Secretary's  table  shows  that  the  fund 
will  be  empty  until  at  least  2018.  or  51  years 
from  now. 

Obviously,  the  financing  scheme  which  has 
been  Injected  into  the  bill  kills  off  any  pos- 
sibility that  a  fund  w.U  be  created  to  mitigate 
the  water  crlrls  In  the  Coiorndo  River  Basin 
The  basin  needs  mc  re  water  before  1990.  but 
for  half  a  century  (until  at  least  AD.  2018) 
there  will  not  be  a  single  cent  In  the  develop- 
ment fund  for  use  to  defray  any  costs  other 
than  Central  Arizona  Project  costs. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr,  President,  in  addi- 
tion, and  to  back  up  the  statement  the 
mliwjTlty  views  include  a  chart  entitled 
"Repayment  Analysis:  Central  Arizona 
Project  With  Development  Fund  and 
2.500-Cubic-Foot-per-8€Cond  Aqueduct" 
which  begin  on  page  136  of  the  report. 
The  Information  was  obtained  from  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  so  I  am  assum- 
ing that  It  la  as  accurate  as  any  Infor- 
mation available.  On  page  141  where  the 


chart  continues  we  find  that  the  first 
sign  of  any  net  revenues  to  the  develop- 
ment fund  appears  in  the  year  2009.  How- 
ever, by  the  tune  increased  costs  and 
other  payments  are  made  the  money  for 
the  development  fund  probably  will  not 
be  available  until  later,  perhaps  in  2016 — 
some  50  years  from  now. 

When  this  lower  Colorado  River  proj- 
ect proposal  came  before  us  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  urged  me  to  join 
them  in  sponsoring  many  and  varied  ver- 
sions of  proposed  bills.  These  Included 
proposals  by  Senator  Kuchel,  Senator 
Allott.  Senator  Moss  and  others.  After 
analyzing  all  of  the  bills,  looking  over  the 
administration  s  bill  and  conferring  with 
interested  Utah  water  officials,  I  told  all 
of  my  colleagues  who  sought  my  support 
that  I  would  be  pleased  to  join  in  any  bill 
that  provided  the  following  legislative 
safeguards  for  Utah : 

First.  The  authorization  of  studies  to 
augment  the  water  supply  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin 

Second.  Inclusion  of  equitable  criteria 
for  the  coordinated  long-ransc  operation 
of  the  Colorado  River  storage  reservoirs. 
Third.  Language  making  it  clear  that 
the  lower  basin  projects  shall  in  no  way 
affect  the  division  of  water  between  the 
upper  basin  and  lower  basin  States  as  es- 
tablished by  the  compact 

Fourth.  Language  establishing  the 
planning  report  on  the  Ute  Indian  unit 
so  that  It  will  be  finished  by  1972. 

Fifth.  Language  providing  that  it  will 
become  a  national  obligation  that  aug- 
mentation of  water  from  outside  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  will  relieve  the 
upr)er  basin  from  the  burden  of  the  Mexi- 
can treaty  This,  of  course,  is  tied  in  with 
any  augmentation  language. 

Sixth.  Language  Including  a  compre- 
hensive Dixie  project,  authorizing  it  to 
participate  in  the  development  fund  and 
providing  nonreimbursable  fish  and  wild- 
life sections. 

Seventh.  Language  providing  that  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  fimd  be  re- 
imbursed for  all  expenditures  diverted 
from  It  to  meet  so-called  deficiencies  In 
generation  at  Hoover  I>am  during  the 
filling  period  of  Glen  Canyon  Reservoir. 
Eighth.  Language  providing  for  the 
HualapalDam. 

Safeguards  2.  3.  and  7  are  in  the  bill 
before  us  today. 

Safeguard  4  regarding  the  Ute  Indian 
unit  Is  in  the  bill,  but  there  is  no  dead- 
line giving  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
guidance  or  a  requirement  that  the  plan- 
ning report  must  be  completed  by  1972, 
mainly  t>ecause  we  all  know  how  these 
planning  reports  have  a  tendency  toward 
taking  years  upon  years  to  be  completed. 
Safeguard  5  is  really  part  of  No.  1,  the 
augmentation  section,  so  it  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  bin. 

This  brings  us  to  what  I  consider  the 
most  important  safeguards  as  far  as 
Utah  is  concerned. 

No  1  is  water  augmentation. 
No  8  Is  the  Hualapal  Dam. 
No.  6  is  a  complete  Dixie  project. 
As  "ve  know,  there  is  no  augmentation 
and  there  is  no  Hualapal  Dam.  There  is 
som-  language  for  the  Dixie  project,  but 
many  questions  still  remain  to  be  settled 
with  respect  to  it. 


Going  back  a  few  years,  I  should  point 
out  that  it  was  my  privilege  to  introduce 
the  first  Dixie  project  bill,  offered  after 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  had  com- 
pleted its  restudy  of  the  project  in  1961. 
We  authorized  this  project  in  the  88th 
Congress  only  to  discover  technical  dif- 
ficultie'-  which  apparently  the  engineers 
had  overlooked.  Alter  the  project  was 
authorised,  they  found  that  the  ground 
beneath  the  planned  power  dam  and 
reservoir  was  unsafe  and  would  not  hold 
water.  Alternate  sitts  proved  inadequate 
and  from  ali  indications  ii  appeared  that 
Dixie  had  lost  its  feasibility  because  of 
the  inability  to  sell  enough  power  at  a 
profit  so  that  the  water  users  could  re- 
pay the  construction  costs. 

This  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  people 
of  southern  Utah  who  have  been  wait- 
ing for  the  Dixie  project  since  the  turn 
of  the  century.  The  Dixie  project  in- 
volves a  dam  on  the  Virgin  River,  and 
the  pioneers  who  went  into  Dixie  115 
years  ago  began  to  develop  their  own 
version  by  building  an  aqueduct,  and 
the  small  dam  which  tiiey  built  with 
horse-drawn  equipment  and  hand 
tools — literally  carving  that  aqueduct 
out  of  the  side  of  the  hill— is  still  here 
and  still  operating.  However,  this  is  of 
course  a  very  minor  thing  compared  with 
what  we  are  interested  in  now.  The  opin- 
ion of  the  people  has  not  changed.  As  an 
example  of  their  interest  and  support 
for  the  project,  the  local  citizens  agreed 
to  impose  an  almost  unprecedentedly 
high  tax  to  repay  their  share  of  the  proj- 
ect costs. 

Despite  all  of  this,  however,  Dixie  has 
become  an  authorized  project  that  can- 
not be  built.  The  only  apparent  way  out 
Is  to  give  the  project  some  help  from 
the  Hoover  Dam  power  profits.  The  pend- 
ing bill  does  integrate  the  Dixie  project 
into  the  development  fund.  The  commit- 
tee report  estimated  that  the  fund  could 
provide  $25  to  $30  million  in  assistance. 
Admittedly  on   the  surface   this  ap- 
pears good,  but  It  is  not  clear  at  all 
whether  or  when  Dixie  will  get  any  of 
this    money    because    It    is    not    clear 
whether  or  when  any  of  this  money  from 
Hoover  Dam  might  be  available.  One  ac- 
count I  saw  on   the  subject  rightfully 
called  it  "a  mortgage  on  money  that  will 
not  be  available  at  least  until  1991.  when 
Hoover  has  paid  back  its  own  costs — al- 
though Congress  may  draw  on  that  fund 
earlier  in  anticipation  of  Hoover  profits." 
As  I  pointed  out  earlier  Utah's  water 
authorities  feel  that  there  is  some  ques- 
tion as  to  wh.en  we  can  expect  any  help 
from    the    development    fund    and    the 
minority   views  covered   the  subject  In 
my  previous  insert  Into  the  Record. 

On  another  aspect  of  the  Dixie  project, 
I  should  say  at  this  time  that  I  consider 
it  necessary  that  all  of  the  separable  and 
ioint  costs  allocated  to  recreation  and 
fish  and  wildlife  in  the  Dixie  project 
shall  be  made  nonreimbursable.  As  the 
language  in  the  bill  now  stands,  Utah's 
water  officials  inform  me  that  the  local 
people  in  southern  Utah— the  snme  citi- 
zens who  have  agreed  to  the  5-mill  ad 
valorem  tax  which  was  later  dropped  to 
three— would  be  called  upon  to  pay  even 
more  tax  money  for  the  fish  and  wildlife 
portions  of  the  Dixie  project.  Reclama- 
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tion  Bureau  officials  in  Utah  have 
told  Dixie  officials  in  the  fields  that 
under  Federal  Water  Project  Recreation 
Act— Public  Law  89-72— which  calls  for 
certain  amounts  of  cost  sharing  of  wild- 
life and  recreation  features  of  reclama- 
tion projects — they,  the  local  citizens, 
probably  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  hall 
of  the  fish  and  wildlife  costs. 

That  is  why  in  every  discussion  of  the 
Dixie  project,  be  it  amendment  or  bill, 
we  have  included  the  provision  that  fish 
and  wildlife  features  be  made  nonreim- 
bursable. It  is  regrettable  that  this  lan- 
guage was  not  included  in  the  bill  when 
the  Dixie  section  was  considered  on  the 
last  day  of  the  markup  session  In  the 
Interior  Committee. 

What  we  have  here  is  a  disagreement 
of  Interpretation  of  two  words  in  the 
bill.  Those  two  words,  as  I  remember, 
are  "previously  authorized,"  and  the  peo- 
ple who  refer  to  the  Dixie  project's  right 
to  nonreimbursable  income  for  fish  and 
wildlife  costs  assume  that,  because  the 
Dixie  project  had  previously  been  au- 
thorized, these  words  protect  them  ade- 
quately. 

Actually,  the  Dixie  project  was  au- 
thorized before  Public  Law  89-72  was 
passed.  Then,  that  project  as  authorized 
was  declared  infeasible,  and  there  de- 
veloped a  cloud  on  the  meaning  of  this 
phrase  "previously  authorized." 

I  cannot  understand  why  our  friends, 
to  whom  this  is  not  a  major  problem, 
either  did  not  get  specific  authorizations 
for  this  use  of  fish  and  wildlife  money 
in  the  pending  bill,  or  why  they  would 
resist  language  to  include  it  in  the  bill 
now.  It  has  been  in  virtually  every  other 
bill  that  was  introduced  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  administration  bill. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  The  bill  on  page  27,  line 
7,  states: 

The  Secretary  shall  Integrate  the  Dixie 
project,  heretofore  authorized — 

Has  that  not  been  provided  for  pre- 
viously? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
the  water  users  in  Utah,  apparently 
backed  by  the  Governor  and  his  legal 
advisers,  feel  this  is  not  adequate.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Utah  people  have 
a  deep  interest  and  serious  concern  with 
it. 

Why  not  make  it  doubly  sure  by  add- 
ing specific  language  to  say  that? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Was  it  in  the  previous 
legislation  to  which  the  Senator  re- 
ferred? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  was. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  It  says  "heretofore  au- 
thorized," and  it  is  considered  as  being 
sufficient. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  We,  In  Utah,  believe 
that  that  leaves  us  at  the  mercy  of  a 
future  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  may 
say,  "That  is  not  the  same  project.  We 
authorized  a  project  up  the  river,  and 
now  you  have  had  to  move  It  down  the 
river." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Or  even,  unfortunately, 
the  present  Secretary. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  referred  to  the  words 
"heretofore  authorized'  because  I  be- 
lieved it  would  help. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Does  the  Senator  not 
realize  that  Interpretation  of  two-  and 
three-word  phrases  are  the  basis  Gi  some 
of  the  most  difficult  lawsuits  in  the 
world? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  If  they  are  not  specific. 
I  believe  that  in  this  Instance  it  is  very 
clear.  It  refers  to  legislation  "heretofore 
authorized."  Only  one  bill  has  been  au- 
thorized. Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  How  fii'm  does  the 
Senator  feel  about  that?  Does  he  feel  so 
firmly  that  he  would  not  give  Utah  the 
satisfaction  of  language  which  would 
make  it  perfectly  clear? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Only  one  bill  has  been 
authorized  heretofore,  and  I  believe  it  is 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  must  observe  that  not 
only  do  the  Governor  and  the  water 
people  in  Utah  feel  this  way,  but  many 
other  people  who  have  had  some  experi- 
ence in  water  matters  also  are  of  the 
same  opinion  as  the  able  Senator  from 
Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  is  beyond  my  com- 
prehension why.  when  the  question  is 
raised,  it  would  not  be  handled  immedi- 
ately, because  it  is  of  no  great  concern 
to  anybody  but  the  people  of  Utah. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
carrot  that  was  dangled  in  front  of  us 
in  the  form  of  a  Dixie  project  is  merely 
bait  to  gain  our  support  for  S.  1004. 1  am 
afraid  that  I  cannot  bite,  and  I  can  re- 
port that  the  people  of  southern  Utah 
support  my  reluctance  to  go  along  on  the 
terms  as  outlined  in  the  present  bill.  The 
official  position  of  the  State  of  Utah,  of 
the  Governor,  of  Utah's  Director  of  Nat- 
ural Resources,  Mr.  Jay  R.  Bingham,  of 
the  Central  Utah  Conservancy  District, 
and  of  virtually  everyone  In  the  State 
who  has  an  interest  in  this  bill,  remains 
unchanged,  as  I  have  described  it. 

That  generally  outlines  my  views  on 
this  proposal,  Mr.  President.  I  very  much 
would  like  to  support  it,  and  I  could  sup- 
port it  if  the  so-called  AUott-Bennett- 
Domlnick-Kuchel-Moss-Murphy  amend- 
ment, which  I  understand  will  be  offered 
soon,  could  be  adopted. 

In  simunary,  the  amendment  to  the  bill 
would  provide  for  construction  of  the 
Hualapal  Dam:  a  reconnaissance  study 
of  importation  of  water;  a  basin  fund  to 
provide  money  for  Importation;  the  com- 
prehensive Dixie  project;  nonreimburs- 
able status  for  Fish  and  Wildlife  features 
of  the  Dixie  project;  priority  status  for 
the  Ute  Indian  unit  of  the  central  Utah 
project;  establishment  of  equitable  cri- 
teria for  the  coordinated  long-range  op- 
eration of  the  Colorado  River  storage  res- 
ervoirs; as  well  as  a  niunber  of  Colorado 
participating  projects. 

This  amendment,  if  adopted,  will  pro- 
vide what  I  believe  Is  a  constructive  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  the  Colorado 
River.  It  also  would  give  Utah  that  long- 
sought  legislative  protection. 

I  had  the  honor  to  represent  Utah 
when  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Proj- 
ect Act  was  enacted  and  signed  into  law 
by  President  Elsenhower  in  1956.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  amendments  to  be 
offered  will  be  accepted  by  the  Senate 
to  safeguard  the  Interests  of  all  the  Colo- 
rado Basin  States,  so  that  I  will  have  the 
additional  honor  of  representing  Utah 


when    the    central    Arizona    project   Is 
signed  into  law. 

Mr.  President,  so  the  record  can  be 
complete  and  so  that  the  Senate  can 
have  an  idea  of  the  feelings  of  Utahans 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  time  editorials  from 
Salt  Lake  City's  two  daily  newspapers  on 
the  central  Arizona  project  proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  July  2,  1967] 
Central  Aeizona  Bill  Big  Disappointment 
The  Central  Arizona  Reclamation  Project 
as  reported  out  of  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  Is  a  disappoint- 
ment to  Utah  interests.  While  It  contains 
financing  for  the  Dixie  Project,  It  lacks  any 
assurances  that  Utah's  unused  water  entitle- 
ment from  the  Colorado  River  will  be  pro- 
tected. A  crumb  is  little  consolation  if  the 
whole  cake  Is  lost. 

That  Arizona  has  a  critical  water  problem 
requiring  early  solution,  there  Is  no  doubt. 
As  a  matter  of  record,  Utah  officials  and  rec- 
lamation leaders  acknowledge  the  situation 
and  have  pledged  help.  Arizona  as  part  of 
the  Colorado  River's  Lower  Basin  was  allo- 
cated water  from  the  river  by  solemn  agree- 
ments dating  back  to  1922.  But  these  agree- 
ments were  founded  on  the  principle  of  mu- 
tual assistance,  western  state  signatories  be- 
lieving each  would  benefit  from  cooperative 
efforts.  The  Central  Arizona  Project  bill  as 
now  written  does  not  reflect  this  spirit. 

Utah  and  its  Upper  Basin  neighbors  were 
willing  to  support  the  bill,  asking  in  return 
for  provisions  authorizing  studies  of  ways  to 
augment  the  supply  of  water  in  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin.  One  such  possibility  would 
Involve  diversion  from  the  water-rich  North- 
west. Certain  Colorado  River  operation  re- 
quirements on  Glen  Canyon's  upstream  side 
were  also  requested.  All  these  concessions 
were  stripped  from  the  bill  In  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, headed  by  Senator  Jackson  CD- 
Wash.),  unyielding  opponent  of  diversion  of 
any  Columbia  Basin  water  to  the  Colorado 
Basin. 

Central  Arizona  was  planned  on  the  basis 
of  water  supply  expectations  estimated  more 
than  40  years  ago  when  Upper  and  Lower 
Basin  entitlements  were  divided  by  compact. 
Subsequent  flow  measurements  show  early 
estimates  over-generous  and  if  Arizona  Is  to 
receive  its  allocation  as  river  rights  were 
originally  distributed,  the  subtraction  will 
come  from  the  Upper  Basin's  share. 

Utah,  Colorado,  Wyoming  and  New  Mexico, 
In  the  Upper  Basin,  are  as  vitally  concerned 
with  ultimate  development  of  their  water 
rights  as  are  Arizona,  California  and  Nevada 
in  the  Lower  Basin.  Our  future  prosperity  is 
limited  by  the  amount  of  water  we  can  re- 
claim for  Industrial,  agricultural  and  resi- 
dential use.  The  cooperative  approach  to  re- 
gion-wide water  development  must  not  be 
abandoned  now,  but  if  one  of  the  seven  Colo- 
rado River  Compact  states  insists  on  using 
the  leverage  of  private  advantage  at  the  ex- 
pense of  its  former  partners,  the  other  states 
have  no  alternative  but  to  resist. 

The  Central  Arizona  bill  faces  several  ob- 
stacles before  reaching  a  final  congressional 
vote.  It  must  be  examined  In  the  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  chair- 
manned  by  Rep.  Wayne  Asplnall  (D-Colo.). 
On  June  1  as  featured  speaker  at  the  Central 
Uteh  Reclamation  Project's  Bonneville  Unit 
groundbreaking,  Mr.  Asplnall  called  for  the 
highest  degree  of  water  state.-manshlp  In 
meeting  requirements  of  a  growing,  but 
oftentimes  arid.  West.  He  said  such  diplomacy 
contemplates  the  idea  of  transbasln  diver- 
sion. We  hope  Mr.  Asplnall  remembers  those 
words  when  his  committee  considers  the  Cen- 
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tral   Arizona   Project   bill,   for,    as   currently 
written,  it  should  not  p>ass. 

[From  the   Deseret   News,  July   1.   1967] 
Pbotkct   Utah   Interests   on   the  Colorado 

If»  bard  to  Imagine  that  anyone  in  Con- 
greaa  wants  to  stunt  Utah  s  growth  and  re- 
place regional  cooperation  with  reclamation 
rivalry.  But  the  Colorado  River  Water  BUI 
reported  out  this  week  by  the  Senate  Inte- 
rior Committee  would.  If  approved,  do  Just 
that 

The  bill  would  give  Arizona  water  not  in 
the  river  If  Utah  and  the  other  states  ever 
are  to  get  their  full  shares 

It  eliminates  the  Hualapal  Dam  at  Bridge 
Canyon,  which  whs  relied  upon  under  pre- 
vious agreements  to  provide  revenue  to 
finance  projects  to  bring  water  from  areas  of 
water  surplus  Into  the  arid  Colorado  River 
Basin. 

It  calls  for  a  steam  electric  power  generat- 
ing plant  to  pump  mainstream  Colorado 
River  water  onto  thirsty  Arizona  acres  This 
plant  Is  beyond  the  scope  of  reclamation  in 
previous  western  history  It  would  meet  Ari- 
zona water  lisers'  needs  by  burning  Arizona 
coal  In  a  facility  flnanced  by  taxpayers  of 
all  states. 

How  about  Utah's  future  needs? 

The  bill  agreed  Ufwn  by  the  seven  states 
last  year  called  for  investigations  looltlng  to- 
ward augmenting  dwindling  water  supplies 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  possibly  from 
the  Columbia  Basin  The  new  bill,  however. 
contains  no  provision  for  any  such  Investi- 
gation. 

Without  Imports,  how  is  Utah  to  get  the 
projects  that  have  been  authorized  if  Ari- 
zona and  California  are  allowed  to  use  all 
available  flow  of  the  Colorado  River? 

Moreover,  is  it  Just  by  chance  that  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall,  an  Arl- 
zonan.  has  permitted  use  of  Colorado  River 
water  for  huge  steam  generating  plants  near 
Farmlngton,  N  M  and  for  the  Mohave  Proj- 
ect near  Davis  Dam.  but  has  said  "no"  so  far 
to  water  for  the  Kalparowlts  Project  In  east- 
em  Kane  County? 

The  Mohave  Project  will  pipe  coal  slurry 
from  the  Black  Mesa  coal  fields  In  northe.^st- 
em  Arizona  to  the  generating  plant  In  cen- 
tral Arizona.  The  Kalparowlts  Project  would 
use  Utah  coal.  But  Secretary  Udall  has  been 
imposing  such  conditions  for  use  of  the 
Utah-owned  water  that  the  Resources  Co 
has  been  unable  to  firm  up  its  plan  for  a 
$96  million  operation  In  Utah. 

Obviously  a  thorough  repair  Job  is  In  or- 
der before  either  House  of  Congress  should 
even  consider  acting  on  the  Colorado  River 
water  bill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  upon  his  very  valuable 
contribution  to  the  discussion  of  this 
subject. 

It  Is  obvious,  not  only  from  the  com- 
plexity of  the  subject  matter  but  also 
from  the  lack  of  understanding  general- 
ly of  what  it  entails,  that  it  will  take  a 
long  time  to  educate  and  inform  the 
Senate  about  this  situation. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  that 
I  recall  when  he,  as  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Utah,  and  I.  as  the  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado — although  he  was  my 
senior — sat  in  the  long  hearings,  par- 
ticularly the  session  in  Denver,  when 
the  real  future  of  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Project  Act  was  settled :  and  when, 
through  the  pressure  of  one  minor  lobby 
group,  the  upper  Colorado  River  project 
was   forced    to    yield    to   that   pressure 


group,  and  there  was  not  developed  the 
most  feasible,  the  most  economic,  and 
the  best  revenue  producer  of  all  the  dams 
which  were  oriclnally  in  that  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  has  been  un- 
flinching, and  he  has  kept  a  straight 
course  on  his  reclamation  position 
throughout  all  the  years  of  my  acquaint- 
ance with  him.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  problems  connected  with  reclama- 
tion he  has  discu-ssed  with  me.  particu- 
larly tho.se  relating  to  his  own  State, 
during  the  years.  His  advice  and  his 
soimd,  gcK-)d  judgment  have  been  of  help 
and  of  value,  not  only  to  me  but  also  to 
other  members  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  In  this  matter, 
he  has  kept  a  steadfast  F>osition. 

The  representatives  of  his  State,  of 
my  State,  and  of  the  other  seven  States 
in  the  basin  worked  for  years  to  come 
to  a  common  plan  and  a  common  con- 
cept of  development,  only  to  find  their 
efforts  overturned  in  one  night  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  a  rather 
peculiar — that  is  the  best  adjective  I 
can  use — concept  to  the  approach  in 
reclamation  which  Ls  contained  in  the 
pendintr  bill. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  has  made  a 
great  contribution  In  keeping  his  eyes  on 
the  road  and  stating  in  such  a  plain 
fashion  that  we  cannot  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  great  Southwest  for  the  ben- 
efit of  one  State,  and  we  cannot  .solve 
them  without  looking  down  the  road  to 
the  future,  whether  it  is  5  years.  20  years, 
or  50  years. 

As  I  hope  to  develop  later  In  my  more 
comprehensive  di.scu.vilon,  I  believe  I  will 
be  able  to  illustrate,  that  if  the  pending 
bill  passes  in  its  present  concept,  there 
simply  will  be  no  future  development  on 
the  Colorado  River  for  anybody  else  for 
a  long  time 

We  u.sed  to  have  a  saying  on  the  Ar- 
kansas River,  along  which  I  was  born, 
where  I  practiced  law,  and  the  waters  of 
which  I  was  very  well  acquainted, 
that  the  Arkan.sas  River  rose  above 
Leadville  and  emptied  into  the  Fort 
Lions  Canal.  All  I  can  say  is  that  if  the 
pending  bill  is  passed,  we  will  have  to 
paraphrase  that  and  say  that  the  Colo- 
rado River  rises  mainly  in  Colorado  and 
empties  into  the  central  Arizona  projt'ct. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  contribu- 
tion, and  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr  FANNIN  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  agreeing  that  this 
is  a  basin  project.  Inasmuch  that  he  rec- 
ognizes that  most  of  his  objections  have 
been  answered  in  the  bill.  I  shall  go  down 
the  list  First,  the  National  Water  Com- 
mission. I  know  that  is  not  an  acceptable 
answer  to  the  Senator  On  No.  2,  the  an- 
swer is  in  the  bill.  On  No.  3,  there  is  an 
answer  to  his  satisfaction.  The  only 
question  on  No.  4  is  the  date  of  1972.  I 
feel  that,  too,  is  an.swered,  but  not  fully. 
No   5  is  not  answered. 

With  respect  to  No  6,  I  would  say  that 
since  the  language  is  not  clear  to  the 
Senator,  would  it  not  be  in  order  for  us 
to  get  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  on  this 
matter'  I  am  sure  the  intent  is  as  the 
Senator  understands  it  should  be.  and, 
therefore,  if  a  letter  were  obtained, 
would  that  satisfy  the  Senator? 


Mr.  BENNETT.  No.  because  we  will 
have  another  Secretary  one  of  these  dayj 
and  one  man  can  not  bind  another  man. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
feel  if  the  intent  is  written  in  the  Rbcoib 
It  would  be  upheld? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  We  feel  the  safest 
thing  is  to  have  the  language  in  the  bill 
that  clearly  sets  it  forth.  Anything  lea 
than  that  leaves  a  loophole  which  may 
create  future  trouble. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  What  language  would 
meet  that  situation,  I  do  not  know.  How- 
ever, if  the  Secretary  clarifies  it,  I  thlnt 
that  should  be  satisfactory.  I  am  not 
sure  what  the  Senator  would  desire  In 
this  respect. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  will  be 
glad  to  supply  a  suggested  amendment 
which  we  can  debate  before  we  finish 
with  the  bill. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  In  the  hearings  and  in 
the  markup  session,  this  was  discussed, 
and  "heretofore  authorized"  was  con- 
sidered sufficient. 

Would  the  Senator  like  a  letter  to  be 
obtained,  at  least  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  keep  saying  to  my 
friend  from  Arizona  that  we  do  not  trust 
a  letter.  A  letter  is  not  a  substitute  for 
the  law. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  But  the  wording  here 
would  be  the  law.  Consequently,  it  is  a 
matter  of  interpretation;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  If  the  language  in  the 
law  needs  interpretation  before  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  begins,  I  think 
we  are  in 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Evidently,  out  of  17 
members  of  the  committee,  there  were 
14  who  voted  for  it,  and  that  is  an  over- 
whelming majority. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  is  the  impression  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah  that  most  of  those 
14  Senators  had  no  direct  Interest  in  the 
problem  of  Utah.  This  is  one  of  those 
things  that  went  by  in  the  normal 
process  of  reporting  a  bill  as  being  In- 
significant. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
realizes  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
an  interest  in  Utah.  We  will  work  closely 
together. 

I  would  like  to  do  that,  and  we  will  do 
so.  If  the  Senator  does  not  object. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
he  will  get  a  letter  from  the  Secretary' 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Yes,  The  letter  will  be 
forthcoming 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  do  not  object  to  the 
Senator  getting  the  letter,  but,  as  I  keep 
saying,  a  letter  is  not  a  substitute  for 
the  law. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  But  we  have  the  law,  so  I 
feel  that  this  would  be  helpful.  I  feel  an 
obligation  to  get  the  letter.  With  respect 
to  No  7.  I  think  we  are  in  agreement 
that  the  language  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  We  now  come  down  to 
No  8.  the  language  providing  for  the 
Hualapai  Dam.  I  think  the  Senator  rec- 
ognizes that  we  had  this  language  In 
previous  bills  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. They  were  not  accepted.  The  bills 
were  not  passed  We  had  a  bill  Isist  year 
and  he  realizes  that  the  dams  have  been 
a  great  problem. 

Consequently,  I  ask  the  Senator  if  h* 
has  any  reason  to  leel  the  bill  would  be 
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nore  acceptable  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
loitatives  this  year   than  it  was  last 

Mr.  BENNETT.  There  Is  no  way  of 
knowing  that  the  bill  in  its  present  form 
ti  acceptable. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Yes,  and  so  this  is  not 
I  determining  factor. 

Bir.  BENNETT.  With  respect  to  the 
people  of  Utah,  for  whom  I  am  attempt- 
ing to  speak,  they  are  concerned. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  Is,  about  the  dam  in 
Arizona. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  It  is  not  connected  with 
Utah.  

Mr.  BENNETT.  But  it  is  a  source  of 

funds. 
Mr.    FANNIN.    To    the    development 

fund. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  To  the  development 
fund,  which  is  vital  to  Utah,  because  out 
of  that  will  have  to  come  funds  for  the 
Dixie  project,  for  water  augmentation, 
and,  as  the  able  Senator  from  Arizona 
has  often  pointed  out.  Hualapai  Lake  will 
be  a  recreation  haven  of  incomparable 
beauty. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
There  are  funds  in  the  bill  to  take  care 
of  the  Dixie  project. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  This  is  a  matter  of 
disagreement. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  What  is  the  matter  of 
disagreement?  Why  would  funds  from 
Hualapai  have  any  more  to  do  with  the 
Dixie  project  than  the  funds  now? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  is  a  question  of  the 
volume  of  funds.  The  Hualapai  Dam 
could  add  to  the  volume  and  make  It 
available  sooner.  As  it  says  in  the  minor- 
ity views  of  the  report  on  page  121: 

There  will  be  no  balance  whatsoever  In  the 
fund  untU  2018. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  the  report? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  agree  with  the  report 
of  the  minority. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  As  far  as  the  develop- 
ment funds  are  concerned? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes ;  the  report  of  the 
minority. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Does  the  minority  give 
an  amount  that  would  be  involved? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 

Mr,  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  think  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project  is  feasible. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  is  very 
much  In  a  minority  in  that  view. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  No. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  vote  was  13  to  3. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Seven  of  those  votes 
were  proxy  votes.  They  were  proxy  votes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  They  have  all  had  a 
chance  to  express  themselves  differently. 
Has  the  Senator  heard  anybody  express 
himself  differently? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Only  a  few  took  part  in 
the  committee's  deliberations. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  see.  Of  the  13  who 
voted,  has  the  Senator  had  any  Senator 
express  himself  differently? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Not  of  the  13. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  answers  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  does  not  answer  the 
question,  because,  of  the  votes  voted, 
seven  were  by  proxy. 
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Mr.  FANNIN.  I  have  asked  the  Sena- 
tor if  he  has  had  anyone  express  him- 
self differently. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  They  were  not  in  at- 
tendance at  the  meeting  or  at  the  mark- 
up. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  They  voted,  and  it  was 
legal. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Let  us  lay  it  cold  on 
the  record.  In  amendment  214,  which  is 
the  amendment  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado and  others  will  offer,  page  27,  com- 
mencing on  line  9,  there  Is  a  proviso 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Provided.  That  all  of  the  separable  and 
joint  coets  allocated  to  recreation  and  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement  at  the  Dixie  proj- 
ect, Utah,  and  the  main  stream  reservoir  di- 
vision shall  be  nonreimbursable.  Costs  allo- 
cated to  nonreimbursable  purposes  shall  be 
nonretumable  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Coeta  allocated  to  the  additional  ca- 
pacity of  the  system  of  main  conduits  and 
canals  of  the  central  Arizona  unit,  referred 
to  In  section  304(a),  item  (1).  In  excess  of 
two  thousand  five  hundred  cubic  feet  per 
second  shall  be  recovered  as  directed  In  sec- 
tion 304(a). 

This  is  the  language  the  Senator  Is 
talking  about,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  This  is  not  in  S.  1004, 
the  bill  presently  under  consideration. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  This  language  is  not 
in  this  bill  because,  as  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  explained,  they  are  relying  on 
two  words. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  They  are  relying  on 
the  good  nature  of  the  Secretary  of 
Interior. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  Is  about  time  that  we 
quit  relying  on  the  good  nature  of  the 
executive  branch  of  Government  and 
start  writing  into  law  what  we  mean  it 
to  be.  The  Senator  is  correct  on  his  posi- 
tion in  this  matter. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Arizona  that  I  have  had  the  ex- 
perience of  getting  an  amendment  on  a 
bill  which  was  accepted  in  advance  by 
the  administration,  and  then  they  de- 
cided they  did  not  like  it,  so  I  was  noti- 
fied they  would  not  enforce  It  because 
there  was  not  sufBcient  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  satisfy  it.  There- 
fore, I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Ari- 
zona that  I  am  gim  shy;  I  am  very 
gimshy. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  feel  the  wording  is  in 
the  bill.  I  sat  through  what  would  be 
called  debate  in  the  committee.  I  feel 
that  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  would 
be  appropriate. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Did  the  recent  action 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the 
central  Arizona  project — and  I  am  re- 
ferring to  his  flip-flop  of  position — have 
any  influence  on  the  Senator's  trusting 

nature?        

Mr.  BENNETT.  There  is  an  old  say- 
ing: A  foolish  consistency  Is  the  hob- 
globlin  of  little  minds. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  suggested  by  some  of  those  whose 
sentiments  are  directed  in  favor  of  the 
passage  of  the  central  Arizona  project 
bill  that  opposition  to  the  measure  as  re- 
ported by  the  Interior  Committee  and, 
indeed,  opposition  here  on  the  Senate 


floor,  tends  to  be  largely  along  partisan 
lines. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  In  fact,  from  my  own  point  of 
view,  I  think  the  falsity  of  this  assump- 
tion can  be  illustrated  In  no  better  fash- 
ion than  the  unity  in  opposition  to  the 
committee  bill  that  the  Wyoming  sena- 
torial delegation  has  on  this  matter. 

My  senior  colleague  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGek]  has  joined  me  in  sponsor- 
ing those  amendments  to  the  measure 
which  we  feel  imperative  from  the  stand- 
point of  Wyoming  and  the  upper  basin 
States.  We  have  conferred  frequently  as 
this  legislation  has  progressed  through 
the  Congress.  We  have  met  with  our  State 
officials  and  others  who  have  such  great 
interest  in  this  bill  and  its  effect.  We  are 
in  agreement.  The  bill  must  not  pass  in 
the  form  reported  by  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee if  Wyoming  is  to  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  play  its  proper  role  in  national 
development  and  make  its  just  contribu- 
tion to  the  national  economy  and  welfare. 

Mr.  President,  the  senior  Senator  is  in 
Wyoming  today,  so  I  would  like  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Senate  a  brief  statement  he 
left  with  me  to  read  for  him  in  the  event 
this  legislation  reached  the  floor  in  hia 
absence. 

STATEMENT     BY     SENATOR     M'GEE,    READ     BT 
SENATOR    HANSEN 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  Western  colleagues  today 
in  voicing  my  most  strenuous  opposition 
to  the  pending  central  Arizona  project 
legislation. 

Without  the  safeguards  pertaining  to 
water  importation  into  the  upper  basin, 
as  suggested  by  those  who  disagreed  so 
emphatically  with  the  report  of  the  In- 
terior Committee,  we  in  Wyoming  have 
no  alternative  but  to  assume  that  the 
lower  bsisin  States  want  to  rob  Peter  to 
pay  Paul. 

Without  the  guarantee  of  water  im- 
portation specifically  written  into  the 
legislation,  Wyoming  carmot  accede  to 
a  bill  that  in  its  present  form  can  be 
characterized  no  other  way  than  special 
purpose  legislation — to  the  sole  benefit 
of  a  single  State — Arizona. 

Wyoming  has  been  willing  to  cooper- 
ate, and  has  cooperated  through  the 
years  in  realistic  basln-wlde  programs. 
But  Wyoming  cannot  sit  idly  by  and  see 
its  future  spent  to  quench  the  thirst  of 
others  without  solid  guarantees  to  pro- 
tect her  own  water  resources.  Language 
in  a  committee  report  is  not  enough.  You 
cannot  irrigate  crops  with  language.  A 
feasibility  study  is  not  enough.  You  can- 
not squeeze  water  out  of  a  study.  You 
get  water  only  when  it  is  delivered  to  you. 

Without  provisions  for  augmenting  the 
Colorado  Basin's  water  supply,  passage 
of  this  bill  and  construction  of  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project  would  have  the  effect 
of  foreclosing  future  development  in  the 
upper  basin,  including  Wyoming's  Green 
River,  because  the  water  would  already 
be  committed  to  the  central  Arizona 
project. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  think  of  no  more 
graphic  illustration  of  the  shortsighted- 
ness of  the  proponents'  position  on  this 
bill  than  that  evidenced  in  a  press  release 
which  arrived  from  the  Department  of 
Interior  in  my  office  Just  today.  That 
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press  release  quotes  a  just-completed 
study  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  on  present 
and  future  water  demands  In  Wyoming. 
In  that  report,  the  Bureau  predicts  that 
by  the  year  2000  Wyoming  mineral  In- 
dustries will  annually  require  40  billion 
gallons  of  new  water — a  100-percent 
lncre€ise. 

Thus,  we  are  being  told  on  the  one 
hand  that  the  downstream  demands  on 
upper  basin  water  are  not  unreasonable. 
nor  penalizing  toward  future  develop- 
ment and  demands,  and  on  the  other 
hand  we  are  being  warned  by  the  De- 
partment of  Interior — which  ostensibly 
has  some  expertise  on  these  matters — 
that  Wyoming  is  going  to  be  faced  with 
a  100-percent  increase  in  the  demands 
on  its  water  usage  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  in  Wyoming  were 
to  agree  to  this  legislation  as  reported  by 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  we  would 
be  guilty  of  not  only  abetting  a  short- 
range  and  temporary  solution  to  the 
problem  of  a  single  State  with  the  appli- 
cation of  a  multlstate  resource,  but  we 
would  be  equally  guilty  of  shortchanging 
the  expectations  of  thousands  of  upper 
basin  citizens  who  hope  to  fulfill  the  des- 
tinies and  expectations  of  their  own  areas 
of  this  great  country  by  the  sound  and 
reasoned  development  of  our  Ood-glven 
water  resources. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  hour 
Is  growing  late.  For  obvious  reasons,  due 
to  the  day  of  the  week,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible this  afternoon  to  present  the 
amendment  by  way  of  a  substitute  which 
It  is  contemplated  that  certain  Senators, 
including  the  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado,  will  present  to  the  Senate  next 
week.  Nevertheless.  I  feel  Impelled  to  dis- 
cuss. In  a  general  way,  some  of  the  back- 
ground of  the  proposed  legislation  now 
pending.  In  order  that  Senators  who  are 
not  from  the  Western  States,  and  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  seriousness  of 
the  water  problem  In  the  Western  States, 
will  perhaps  have  a  little  better  Idea  of 
what  the  proposed  legislation  Is  all  about. 
I  am  fxilly  aware  that  to  the  great  bulk 
of  the  people  in  the  United  States,  water 
Is  something  that  simply  comes  out  when 
one  turns  on  the  tap.  To  those  pioneers 
who  went  across  the  country  and  settled 
in  the  West  many  years  ago,  this  was  not 
true  and  has  never  been  true.  The 
achievement  of  water  In  the  tap  has  been 
the  result  only — I  say  only — of  many 
years  of  long,  hard  planning,  scraping 
out  long,  tortuous  canals  by  means  of 
mules  and  horses,  digging  reservoirs  and 
damming  rivers  by  the  same  arduous 
efforts,  and  hoping  that  ultimately,  even 
when  hydrologlcal  Information  was  not 
available,  that  there  would  be  sufficient 
water  left  for  the  people  to  accomplish 


their  purpose,  so  one  could.  In  fact,  turn 
the  tap  and  get  water. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  something  that 
is  not  understood  by  most  people  of  our 
country,  including  our  great  Midwest, 
who,  as  a  whole,  have  never  had  to  con- 
tend with  this  problem.  I  think  the  people 
of  the  East,  of  the  seashore,  and  of  the 
South  were  brought  closest  to  this  in  the 
last  4  or  5  years  with  the  drought  situ- 
ation which  developed  in  the  East.  They 
started  thinking,  for  the  first  time,  in 
terms  of  reclamation  programs  that  have 
made  water  available  In  the  Wcit.  But 
no  one  can  sympathize  more  with  the 
people  of  Washington,  DC.  Maryland. 
Virginia.  Pennsylvania.  New  York,  or  the 
New  England  States  than  the  Senators 
who  have  spoken  here  on  the  floor  frcm 
the  Western  States,  and  who  all  of  their 
lives  have  been  associated,  either  periph- 
erally or  directly,  with  the  supply,  con- 
servation, and  use  of  water. 

I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  who  has 
been  associated  with  it  intimately  for  25 
years,  in  the  practice  of  law.  before  I 
came  to  the  U.S.  Senate  a  little  over  12 
years  ago.  So  what  I  say  this  afternoon 
I  say  from  the  heart,  and  mean  it — the 
problems  that  we  are  talking  about  here 
today  are  going  to  be  the  problems  of 
New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania. 
New  Jersey,  Maryland.  Virginia,  and  per- 
haps even  some  of  our  Southern  States, 
imless  they  have  the  foresight  and  the 
willingness,  to  face  the  problems  that  our 
forerunners  in  the  Western  States  faced, 
starting  over  a  century  ago,  and  to  learn 
from  the  problems  what  we  learned  to 
deal  with. 

Another  difficulty  of  understanding 
this  problem  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
average  Senator — and  I  speak  of  Sen- 
ators because,  although  there  are  very 
few  on  the  floor,  perhaps  they  will  read 
these  words — Is  that  the  basic  water  law 
of  the  East  and  the  basic  water  law  of 
the  West  are  entirely  different. 

The  basic  water  law  of  the  East  is  de- 
rived from  the  old  common  law.  operat- 
ing under  the  legal  principle  of  what  is 
known  as  riparian  rights.  Stating  this  In 
a  very  rough  way.  it  is  that  one  who 
owned  land  adjacent  to  a  stream  or  a  lake 
was  entitled  to  enjoy  the  use  of  that 
water  undiminished  in  quantity  or  in 
quality. 

When  the  great  development  of  the 
West  started — and  the  States  of  Wyo- 
ming and  Colorado  were  the  first  States 
to  develop  this — the  economic  necessities 
of  the  times  dictated  that  a  different 
principle  be  adopted.  We  in  the  West — 
and  this  Is  almost  uniformly  true  In  the 
West  now.  slightly  modified  in  some 
States  such  as  California — have  adopted 
a  system  of  laws  relative  to  the  use  of 
water  which  is  known  as  the  doctrine  of 
prior  appropriation. 

The  doctrine  of  prior  appropriation  is 
stated  briefly  by  many  people  as.  'First 
in  time,  first  In  right."  This  is  not  all 
of  It.  however.  It  Is  simply  that  the  first 
man  on  a  stream  to  beneficially  use  water 
acquires  a  legal  right  In  the  use  of  that 
wtiter.  This  Is  an  oversimplification  of 
a  complex  principle,  but  I  believe  It  will 
be  helpful  to  Senators.  When  the  various 
States  came  into  the  Union,  they,  either 
by  constitution  or  statute,  or  by  both,  set 


up  certain  priorities  for  the  use  of  that 
water,  and  certain  statutes  providing  for 
the  perfection  of  the  legal  rights  to  the 
title  of  that  water. 

Just  as  a  brief  example,  which  would 
not  be  specifically  applicable  to  every 
other  Western  State,  but  specifically  ap- 
phcable  in  my  own  State,  If  a  man  wishes 
to  perfect  title  to  water,  he  makes  a  fil- 
ing with  his  county  and  with  the  State 
engineer,  and  then  subsequently  goes  to 
court  and  proves  the  date  of  his  filing 
and  the  beneficial  use  to  which  he  has 
put  the  water.  He  then  gets  a  decree  for 
the  use  of  that  water  as  of  that  date,  and 
is  entitled  to  the  legal  right  to  the  use 
of  that  water  thereafter. 

This  system  raises  many  complications, 
as  anyone  can  easily  see.  but  this  whole 
system  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  claims  and 
the  coimterclaims  of  the  West  for  the 
Colorado  River.  Actually,  the  whole  de- 
velopment of  the  West  was,  to  a  large 
extent,  dependent  upon  this  water  prin- 
ciple. 

The  things  of  which  I  have  spoken,  Mr. 
President,  are  ve:y,  very  basic,  and  not 
only  any  lawyer,  but  almost  any  fanner 
or  rancher  in  the  West,  understands 
them. 

But  It  Is  Important  that  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  understand  them.  Not  hav- 
ing lived  with  the  situation,  as  some  of 
us  have,  all  of  our  lives,  they  perhaps 
do  not  appreciate  the  deep  significance 
that  these  differences  in  the  water  law 
place  on  the  drama  now  being  played 
before  the  U.S.  Senate — because  it  Is  a 
drama.  This  Is  not  cut-and-dried  tech- 
nical argument.  This  Is  a  debate  over 
a  matter  which  affects  the  future  of 
my  State  In  a  very  real  way.  In  fact, 
I  can  say  that  it  affects  the  future  of 
every  one  of  the  seven  States  in  the 
basin — Colorado,  Utah,  Wyoming.  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  California. 
I  do  not  take  my  friends  from  Arizona 
to  task,  no  matter  how  wrong  I  think 
they  may  be  In  their  present  position.  I 
do  not  take  them  to  task  for  attempting 
to  protect  and  develop  what  they  believe 
is  theirs ;  because  that  is  exactly  what  the 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado  intends 
to  do,  on  this  floor,  until  he  has  ex- 
hausted every  oimce  of  strength  to  con- 
tinue. 

Perhaps  I  can  make  the  point  more 
clearly  by  saying  that  water  is  such  a 
valuable  commodity  in  the  West  that  11 
one  man  would  even  attempt  to  place 
his  hand  on  the  headgate  of  a  lateral  or 
ditch  of  another  man  In  the  West,  he 
would  be  subjecting  himself  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  immediate  and  violent  physi- 
cal damage.  In  fact,  the  history  of  the 
West  Is  replete  with  killings  and  gun- 
fire Just  for  the  protection  of  such  rights. 
Water,  to  us,  is  liquid  gold;  so  much  so, 
I  repeat,  that  anyone  In  the  West  who 
is  knowledgeable  at  all  would  not  think 
of  laying  his  hand  on  the  headgate  of 
another  man.  knowing  that  In  doing  so. 
he  risks  not  only  a  lawsuit — that  would 
be  the  fortunate  part  of  it— but  bodily 
harm,  if  he  were  caught  In  the  act. 

So  this  Is  the  backgroimd  against 
which  we  speak  about  the  matter.  Ib 
1922,  45  years  ago  this  year,  the  seven 
States  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin— with 
the  exception  of  Arizona,  which  came  to 
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subsequently — entered  into  a  solemn 
compact  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Col- 
orado River.  That  Instrument  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  Colorado  River 
Compact.  That  compact  was  solemnized 
vrith  approval  by  an  act  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Basically,  in  simple  words,  it  did  the 
following: 

First,  it  divided  the  waters  of  the  river, 
allotting  7.5  million  acre-feet  a  year  to 
the  States  of  the  upper  basm,  which  are 
Colorado,  Utah,  Wyoming,  and  New 
Mexico,  and  7.5  milUon  acre-feet  to  the 
three  States — Nevada,  Arizona,  and  Cali- 
fornia— in  the  lower  basin. 

This  was  further  restricted  by  the  pro- 
viso that  the  upper  States  had  to  deliver, 
at  a  point  on  the  Colorado  River  known 
as  Lee  Ferry,  down  near  the  Utah-Ari- 
Bona  border,  75  million  acre-feet  over  a 
10-year  period.  The  10-year  period  being 
rolled  forvrard  1  year  each  year,  so  that 
each  succeeding  10  years  of  liistory  the 
upper  basin  States  are  obligated  to  de- 
liver 75  million  acre-feet  at  Lee  Ferry. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  compact  was 
signed  in  1922,  the  upper  basin  States 
were  repeatedly  held  back  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  vrater  and  the  means  with 
which  to  use  It  until  the  passage  of  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Storage  Project 
Act  In  1956,  In  which  I  was  happy  to  have 
played  some  small  part,  although  at  that 
time  I  was  a  very  junior  Senator  to  such 
people  as  Senator  Millikin,  Senator  An- 
derson of  New  Mexico — who  had  already 
been  In  the  Senate  for  some  time — Sen- 
ator Watklns  of  Utah,  Senator  O'Ma- 
honey  of  Wyoming,  Senator  Bennett  of 
Utah,  Senator  Chavez  of  New  Mexico, 
and  our  former  Senator  and  great  Gov- 
ernor of  Colorado.  Edwin  C.  Johnson, 
who  even  today,  12  years  after  his  re- 
tirement, is  one  of  the  great  water  au- 
thorities on  the  river,  and  Is  still  most 
active,  physically  and  mentally,  In  the 
protection  of  our  water. 

Mr.  President,  I  expect  on  Monday  to 
call  up  amendment  No.  214.  At  that  time 
I  shall  go  into  many  ramifications  of  that 
amendment,  compared  with  the  present 
bill,  and  discuss  them  in  great  detail. 

But  there  Is  one  further  matter — or 
perhaps  two — that  I  shall  discuss  briefly 
today. 

It  has  been  said  repeatedly  on  this 
floor  that  Colorado  is  protected  in  S. 
1004.  now  pending  before  the  Senate, 
because  we  have  five  Colorado  projects 
authorized — not  financed,  only  author- 
ized in  that  bill.  Those  five  Colorado 
projects  have  gone  through  all  of  the 
feasibility  studies  that  a  very  reluctant, 
I  must  say.  Department  of  the  Interior 
can  impose,  and  now.  by  virtue  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  are  ready  for  authoriza- 
tion. 

But  one  thing  which  has  not  been  dis- 
cussed—and I  shall  discuss  the  other 
features  later — Is  this:  That  even  though 
the  Colorado  projects  and  the  Utah 
project  are  authorized,  the  history  of 
the  appropriation  process  in  Congress 
does  not  offer  us  much  hope  for  the 
future. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  development  of  our  water  will 
be  a  very  long  deferred  process.  I  must 
state,  however,  Mr.  President  that  even 


when  we  develop  these  flve  projects,  we 
still  will  not  have  the  opportunity  to  use 
all  of  the  water  to  which  we  are  entitled 
under  the  Colorado  River  compact  and 
under  the  upper  Colorado  River  compact, 
which  in  tiu-n  again  divides  among  the 
upper  States  the  water  of  the  upper  Colo- 
rado River. 

I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  in  the  Chamber  [Mr.  Hansen]  . 
my  great  and  good  friend.  Among  the 
States  in  the  upper  basin  which  have 
barely  been  permitted  to  get  started — 
and  I  say  barely  permitted  to  get  start- 
ed—Wyoming stands  in  first  place.  Sure- 
ly, after  45  years,  Wyoming  has  a  right 
to  stand  up,  as  she  has  through  her 
great  Senator  here,  and  express  her  will 
that  she  be  permitted  to  develop  through 
the  reclamation  process  the  water  of  her 
State  so  that  she,  too,  can  share  in  that 
which  is  lawfully  and  rightfully  hers  and 
has  been  for  45  years.  And,  we  In  Colo- 
rado feel  the  same  way. 

We  have  been  too  long  denied.  We 
have  been  too  long  starved  for  the  proj- 
ects with  which  to  develop  the  use  of  our 
water. 

When  I  consider  all  the  great  oppor- 
timities  in  my  State,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  engage  in  a  chamber  of  commerce 
speech,  to  develop  the  great  agricultural 
lands  which  will  grow  almost  anything  if 
we  put  water  on  them;  when  I  think  of 
the  recent  tragedy  in  the  Near  East  and 
the  necessity  that  we  develop  oil  shale 
In  Colorado  for  the  protection  of  the 
national  interest,  then  I  think  we  can 
get  concerned  and  even  emotional,  be- 
cause in  the  development  of  oil  shale 
alone,  a  trillion  barrels  of  it  which  is 
many  times  more  than  has  ever  been 
discovered  in  liquid  petroleum  hi  the 
world,  we  have  the  greatest  single  na- 
tional resource  that  exists.  And  these 
deposits  extend  over  into  the  State  of 
Wyoming  and  the  State  of  Utah. 

So,  there  is  a  national  Interest.  And 
when  we  consider  that  oil  from  oil  shale 
is  short  in  the  element  of  hydrogen,  and 
that  it  will  take  from  1  to  1V4  barrels 
of  water  in  the  cracking  process  to  sup- 
ply the  hydrogen  that  needs  to  go  into 
a  barrel  of  that  oil  In  order  for  it  to  be 
utilized  In  the  commercial  market,  we 
then  see  something  of  the  demand  that 
we  will  have  for  water  in  Colorado, 
coupled  with  the  development  of  our 
agricultural  lands  and  the  demands  of 
our  municipalities. 

We  still  have  a  great  area  east  of  the 
Rockies.  There  will  be  further  demands, 
I  am  sure,  for  further  transmountaln 
diversion  down  the  line  to  take  care  of 
the  municipal  supplies  of  our  great  cities 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Rocky  Movm- 
tains— Denver,  with  all  of  Its  environs, 
and  Colorado  Springs  and  Pueblo,  plus 
supplemental  water  for  irrigation. 

When  I  can  foresee  down  the  line  the 
need  for  the  development  of  this  water, 
I  say  today  that  the  mere  authorization 
of  these  projects  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem for  Colorado. 

So,  I  turn  to  the  first  subject  that  I 
want  to  discuss  here  very  briefly  for  the 
sake  of  the  record.  Everything  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  falls  hito 
a  certain  pattern.  And  there  has  been  a 
certain  amount  appropriated  each  year 


for  the  development  of  reclamation  proj- 
ects in  the  West. 

The  appropriations  for  construction  of 
reclamation  projects  for  the  last  10- 
year  period— that  is,  from  1958  through 
1967— has  averaged  $242  million  per 
year. 

Tlie  anticipated  appropriations  for  the 
next  5  years  for  the  construction  of  rec- 
lamation projects  in  the  West — and  this 
includes  the  Manson  unit,  which  is  a  part 
of  Chief  Joseph  project  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  in  the  home  State  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  committee, 
and  the  Tualatin  project  in  Oregon — rim 
as  follows: 

In  1968,  the  present  fiscal  year,  it  will 
require  an  appropriation  of  $238,128,000. 
In  1969,  it  will  amount  to  $406,191,000. 
In  1970,  it  wUl  amount  to  $437,573,000.  In 
1971,  it  will  amount  to  $422,019,000.  And 
in  1972,  it  wiU  amount  to  $342,714,000. 
These  figuies  represent  the  economic 
rate  of  construction  of  presently  author- 
ized projects  and  do  not  reflect  any  new 
authorizations  during  that  period. 

The  picture  Is  simply  this:  that,  from 
a  financial  standpoint,  with  the  projects 
now  imderway  plus  the  two  which  have 
been  authorized  by  this  Congress — and 
for  which  funds  will  be  demanded  this 
year— instead  of  a  $242  milhon  average 
for  the  last  10  years,  we  will  be  nmnlng, 
except  for  fiscal  year  1968,  more  than 
$100  million  over  the  average  that  has 
been  appropriated  for  the  past  10  years — 
allegedly  the  most  prosperous  10  years 
of  our  economy  in  tliis  country. 

What  will  happen  if  the  central  Ari- 
zona project  is  authorized,  a  project 
which  Is  for  the  benefit  of  only  one 
State? 

In  1969,  it  would  require  $6,886,000. 
In  1970,  It  would  Jump  to  $17,538,000. 
In  1971,  It  would  be  $103,381,000. 
In  1972,  It  would  be  $118,543,000. 
In  1973.  It  would  be  $115,023,000,  which 
is  almost  half  of  what  has  been  appro- 
priated for  all  11  States  In  the  last  10 
years  on  the  average. 

To  continue,  in  1974  It  would  be  $100 
million.  In  1975  It  would  be  $75  million. 
In  1976  it  would  be  $75  million.  In  1977 
it  would  be  $50  million.  In  1978  It  would 
be  $25  million.  From  1979  on,  It  would 
drop  down  from  $15  million  to  $1V3  mil- 
lion in  1985. 

What  is  the  significance  of  this?  Let 
us  just  take  the  next  4  years  after  the 
present  fiscal  year. 

With  the  projects  which  are  now  au- 
thorized, plus  the  one  in  Washington  and 
the  one  in  Oregon — and  I  am  certain  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  In- 
terior Committee  will  be  able  to  see  that 
funds  are  supplied  for  the  Washington 
project — Congress,  just  to  take  care  of 
what  is  now  authorized,  not  what  Colo- 
rado or  Utah  or  anybody  else  has  in  this 
bill,  except  Arizona,  would  have  to  ap- 
propriate in  1969,  $413,077,000:  in  1970, 
$455,111,000.  in  1971,  $535.400.000— over 
twice  the  average  of  the  last  10  years; 
and  in  1972,  $461,257,000.  At  that  point, 
of  course,  most  of  the  projects  under 
construction  will  be  pretty  well  finished. 
It  is  not  possible  to  project  what  will 
happen  in  the  future,  but  I  anticipate 
that  other  projects  will  be  authorized 
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and  that  there  will  be  requests  for  ap- 
propriations for  those  projects. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  wish  to  inter- 
rupt the  flow  of  the  Senator's  speech,  but 
I  am  certain  he  understands  that  to 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  do  not  live  In 
his  great  section  of  the  country,  this  is 
a  difBcult  subject.  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  reading  the  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  and  I  have  heard  almost 
all  of  the  other  speeches  My  questions 
may  seem  simple,  but  answers  to  them 
may  help  me  in  arriving  at  a  decision. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the 
Colorado  Basin  is  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions— the  upper  and  the  lower  basin? 

Mr.  ALXOTT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  my  understanding 
correct  that  in  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision— was  it  in  1964? 

Mr.  AIXOTT.  In  1963. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  my  understanding 
correct  that  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  flow  of  water  to  the  lower  basin  could 
not  be  reduced  to  a  point  where  it  would 
be  less  than  75  mlUion  acre- feet  over  a 
10-year  period?  In  other  words,  that  is 
assuming  an  average  of  about  7.5  million 
acre-feet  a  year. 

Mr.  AIXOTT.  May  I  mterrupt  the 
Senator  at  this  point? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  knows 
much  more  about  this  subject  than  I  do. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  believe  the 
matter  of  which  the  Senator  is  speaking 
came  from  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 
It  came  from  the  Colorado  River  com- 
pact, which  was  entered  into  in  1922, 
which  provided — for  the  purpose  of  the 
Senator's  discussion  of  the  moment — 
two  things:  First,  that  7  5  million  acre- 
feet  was  allotted  to  the  States  of  the 
upper  basin  and  7.5  million  acre-feet  to 
the  States  of  the  lower  basin;  and,  sec- 
ond, that  the  upper  ba.sin  would  deliver, 
at  a  point  called  Lee  Perry,  75  million 
acre-feet  over  a  rolling  10-year  period 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  correct  I  did 
know  that  it  was  based  on  the  compact, 
but  the  Supreme  Court  referred  to  the 
compact. 

It  Is  provided  mw  that  the  supply 
water  In  the  upper  basin  cannot  be  re- 
duced so  that  it  would  not  have  available 
75  million  acre- feet '' 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Seven  and  flve-tenths 
million. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Seven  and  five-tenths 
million  acre-feet  per  year  over  a  rolllnt; 
period  of  10  years  Does  the  pending  bill 
change  that  in  any  way?  Could  it  de- 
plete the  upper  basin  below  7.5  million 
acre-feet? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  will  have  to  answer 
that  question  in  two  ways,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  will  disagree. 

It  would  not  deplete  the  waters  of  the 
upper  basin,  but  the  waters  of  the  upper 
basin  can  be  used  only  as  reclamation 
projects  are  developed  to  permit  them 
to  withhold  the  water  for  use  It  is  the 
lack  of  this  development,  for  example, 
that  has  permitted,  over  these  45  years, 
the  great  majority  of  the  water  from  the 
States  of  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  and 
New  Mexico  to  go  down  the  river,  where 
it  has  been  utilized. 


I  must  say  this  frankly,  that  Arizona 
has  never  been  able  to  utilize  all  the 
water  to  which  it  has  been  entitled,  and 
the  water  has  been  utilized  to  a  creat 
extent  by  the  State  of  California.  For 
example,  when  the  Suprrme  Court  de- 
cision was  announced  in  1963,  California 
was  put  in  the  position  of  cutting  back 
Its  use  of  water — and  this  is  complicated 
by  previous  agreements  also — from  5  2 
million  acre-feet  a  year  to  4  4.  provided 
there  was  7  5  million  acre-feet  of  water 
in  the  lower  river 

Mr.  COOPER  I  will  hear  the  Sena- 
tor's speech  on  Monday  But  am  I  cor- 
rect in  my  understanding  that  the  thrust 
of  the  argument  that  the  Senator  has 
been  making — at  least  one  point  of  it — 
and  which  I  assume  he  will  make  on 
Monday,  is  that  these  projects  in  his 
State  and  in  the  State  of  Wyoming 
should  be  developed  so  that  tho.se  States 
could  have  a  use  of  this  water  which 
they  do  not  now  have? 

Mr  ALLOTT.  That  is  part  of  the  mat- 
ter. The  other  part  which  has  great 
.significance  and  is  contained  in  the 
amendment  by  way  of  a  substitute  which 
will  be  offered  by  several  Senators,  in- 
cluding myself— Is  that  a  study  of  aug- 
mentation of  the  water  supply  In  the 
river  must  be  undertaken.  As  the  situa- 
tion now  exists  if  the  central  Arizona 
project  were  in  operation  today,  we 
would  still  be  adjusting  .shortages  of 
water  In  the  river 

Mr.  FANNIN  Does  the  Senator  mean 
that  as  of  today  we  would  be  adjusting 
shortages  of  water  in  the  river? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Not  as  of  this  minute. 

Mr.  FANNIN  The  Senator  Is  talking 
about  30.  40,  or  50  years  from  now'' 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  talkint,'  about  the 
.situation  a.s  of  today,  If  we  had  the  river 
developed. 

Mr.  FANNIN  But  the  river  is  not 
developed 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Water  is  eoine  down  the 
river  now,  yes 

Mr.  FANNIN  I  was  merely  .seeking  to 
be  helpful. 

Mr  ALLOTT  Perhaps  I  should  have 
put  it  in  the  context  of  the  developed 
river  As  I  .see  the  river  developed,  there 
Is  no  escaping  the  fact  that  if  the  central 
Arizona  project  is  developed,  and  if  we 
develop  just  the  five  Colorado  projects 
which  are  authorized  in  the  bill,  which 
do  not  utilize  all  of  Colorado's  share  of 
water — and  Wyomintr  Is  still  .sitting  out- 
side in  the  cold,  for  the  most  part^there 
would  be  a  shortage  of  water  in  the  en- 
tire Colorado  River  Basin. 

Mr  FANNIN.  Does  the  Senator  not 
agree  that  the  upper  basin  States  have 
the  obligation  to  release  the  amount  of 
water  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  referred  to,  and  that  this  will  not 
be  changed  by  the  proposed  leclslation? 

Mr  ALLOTT  I  do  not  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  asked  that 
question. 

Mr.  FANNIN  I  believe  he  did 

Mr.  COOPER  Yes,  I  did  a.sk  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  bill,  if  adopted,  would 
in  any  way  change  the  present  require- 
ment that  7  5  million  acre-feet  a  year 
must  be  preserved  for  the  upper  basin. 

I  At  this  point,  Mr.  Sponc  assumed  the 
chair.  > 


Mr  ALLOTT.  It  does  not  change  that 
requirement.  I  thought  the  Senator  was 
going  to  ask  a  simpler  question  which  is 
whether  we  would  have  to  provide  7,5 
million  acre- feet  or  a  rolling  average  of 
7  5  million  acre-feet  to  the  lower  basin. 
The  answer  is  "Yes  "  The  bill,  however, 
does  not  change  the  fact  that  the  upper 
ba.sin  is  still  entitled  to  7.5  million  acre- 
feet  of  consumptive  use. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Assume  there  was  not 
15  million  acre-feet  available  in  1  year. 
Would  there  be  an  equal  division  or 
would  the  lower  basin  or  upper  basin 
have  priority  to  use  or  consume  7.5  mil- 
lion acre-feet? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  purpose  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam, 
which  impounds  Lake  Powell,  was  for 
the  purpo.se  of  enabling  us  to  regulate 
the  river  in  order  to  accomplish  these 
deliveries  on  a  year-by-year  basis.  Be- 
fore that  time,  without  the  development 
of  the  upper  basin,  there  was  no  choice. 
The  water  came  down  and  tiiat  part 
w  hich  could  be  used  was  diverted  by  irri- 
gation ditches.  The  remainder  went  down 
the  river,  and  anybody  who  had  use  for 
the  water  and  could  justify  its  use  under 
State  laws,  grabbed  it.  In  that  respect  it 
does  not  change  the  fact  that  we  are 
still  entitled  to  7.5  million  acres  of  water 
in  the  upper  basin. 

Mr  COOPER.  Is  there  a  priority  of  one 
basin  over  another  basin,  assuming  the 
river  could  not  .supply  15  million  acre- 
feet?  Who  would  lose? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  river  cannot  and 
will  not  supply  15  million  acre- feet.  I  do 
not  have  those  hydrological  tables  with 
me.  But,  because  of  the  delivery  require- 
ment, the  upper  basin  loses. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  shall  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment, but  first  I  wish  to  complete  my 
answer 

In  the  minority  views,  page  87.  we 
pointed  out: 

The  experts  agreed  that,  while  the  project 
could  not  be  Justified  on  the  water  supply 
actually  available  during  the  pa.st  45  years, 
which  averaged  only  13  7  million  acre-feet 
for  all  uses  in  both  basins,  there  w.is  a  50-50 
probability  that  14  9  million  acre-feet  might 
be  available 

Tills  was  based  on  conjecture.  That  is 
all  it  could  be  based  on.  I  do  not  agree 
with  that  conjecture. 

To  answer  the  question,  there  is  no  way 
I  can  .see  that  the  upper  ba.sin  States 
can  avoid  their  obligation  to  the  lowei 
basin  States  under  the  Colorado  River 
compact  of  delivering  75  million  acre- 
feet  of  water,  regardless  of  what  is  in  the 
nver.  over  a  10-year  period. 

Mr.  COOPER,  That  is  the  Interpreta- 
tion I  had  from  reading  the  statement. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  was  a  most  unfortul- 
tous  compact  for  the  upper  basin  States. 
We  had  some  of  the  most  brilliant  water 
minds,  representing  Colorado  and  the 
upper  basin  States  at  that  time,  in  con- 
nection with  the  entire  river.  Now  it  Is 
very  easy  for  us  to  look  back  and  see 
that  they  made  a  mistake.  However, 
with  the  hydrological  information  they 
had  available  at  that  time  they  guaran- 
teed delivery  of  75  million  acre-feet. 
They  may  have  thought  they  were  gain- 
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ing  some  advantage  on  the  river  to  the 
upper  basin  States.  But,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, they  thought  there  was  18  to 
20  million  acre-feet  in  the  Colorado 
River.  However,  as  history  developed, 
and  taking  the  last  20  to  30  years,  the 
water  simply  Is  not  there, 

Mr.  COOPER.  For  Industry  and  agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  would  like  to  answer 
the  question  further,  if  the  Senator  will 
yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  First,  I  would  like  to 
ask  this  question,  and  perhaps  the  Sen- 
ator can  answer  it. 

Mr.  FANNIN,  Surely. 

Mr.  COOPER.  There  is  1.5  million 
acre-feet,  which  I  understand  has,  by 
treaty,  been  contracted  for  deliveiT  to 
Mexico.  Is  that  a  part  of  the  7.5  million 
acre-feet  which  must  be  delivered  into 
the  lower  basin  or  an  additional  amount 
of  water  which  is  to  be  delivered? 

Mr,  ALLOTT.  One  of  the  great  quar- 
relsome points  we  have  is  the  extent  to 
which  the  upper  basin  is  obligated  to 
share  Mexican  Water  Ti-eaty  burden. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  shall  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  There  is  an  obligation 
to  deliver  1.5  million  acre-feet.  It  was 
considered  that  water  would  be  deliv- 
ered on  surplus.  If  the  time  came  that 
It  could  not  be  delivered  because  of  a 
shortage,  we  would  all  share  the  short- 
age. If  there  were  a  shortage  of  100,000 
acre-feet  the  upper  basin  and  the  lower 
basin  would  each  share  by  delivering 
50,000  acre-feet. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  shall  clarify  the  last 
answer.  If  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the 
lower  basin  we  would  be  obligated  to 
that  extent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  put 
his  finger  on  one  of  the  most  sensitive 
aspects  of  this  controversy.  If  the  river 
could  free  itself  today  of  the  Mexican 
Treaty  obligation  of  1.5  million  acre- 
feet  a  year  I  think  it  would  be  possible 
for  us  to  resolve  many  of  our  differences. 
But  we  cannot  free  ourselves  of  that 
obligation  at  the  moment.  We  have  had 
many  disputes  with  Mexico.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  participated  in  those 
discussions.  I  heard  him  talking  about 
the  matter  the  other  day  where  the 
Mexicans  are  complaining  about  the 
quality  of  water  they  receive  there.  But, 
Mr.  President,  there  is  no  point  in  talk- 
ing about  this  because  we  have  no  way 
to  rid  ourselves  of  the  problem.  This  is 
why  we  think  that  a  water  augmenta- 
tion study  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER,  Does  the  Senator  fear, 
if  this  bill  is  passed,  that  it  will  reduce 
or,  if  not,  prohibit  for  some  time  possible 
legislation  dealing  with  the  augmenta- 
tion of  water  in  the  Colorado  Basin? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  this  bill  is  passed  in 
its  present  form  there  will  be  no  study 
for  the  augmentation  of  water.  We  will 
have  to  wait  on  the  decision  of  the  Na- 
tional Water  Commission  which  hope- 
fully will  be  appointed.  At  the  time  that 
bill  went  through  the  Senate  the  senior 
Senator  from  Colorado  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  bill,  to  place  the  study 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  at  the  top 
of  the  list.  This  amendment  was  unac- 


ceptable to  the  chairman  of  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  even 
though  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
said  that  this  was  the  most  critical  and 
crucial  water  problem  In  the  United 
States.  Now  we  must  wait  for  a  willy- 
nilly  commission  report  which  is  off  in 
the  future  some  5  years  or  more. 

I  would  say  that  there  is  no  auginenta- 
tion  in  this  bill.  I  must  state  quite  frank- 
ly that  I  think  that  one  of  the  chief 
purposes  of  the  present  bill  is  to  defer 
a  study  of  augmentation. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
effort  to  be  helpful  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  some  ofQcial  records  that  I  think  may 
be  interesting  and  informative.  I  refer 
to  page  408  of  the  central  Arizona  project 
hearings  and  I  call  attention  to  reports 
made  by  the  Colorado  River  Board  of 
California,  the  aimual  report  of  1964- 
65  and  the  USDI  Pacific  Southwest 
Water  Plan  Report. 

These  figures  show  the  average  armual 
consimiptive  use  from  the  mainstream 
in  lower  basin,  for  the  years  1961 
through  1965.  This  is  for  a  5-year  period. 
During  that  5-year  period,  the  State  of 
Arizona  used  an  average  each  year  of 
976,400  acre-feet;  California  used  4,989,- 
400  acre-feet;  Nevada  used  24,000  acre- 
feet;  Mexico  used  1,850,400  acre-feet. 
There  was  evaporated  from  Lake  Mead 
800,000  acre-feet.  The  computed  net 
losses — Hoover  Dam  to  Mexico  amoimted 
to  988.2  acre-feet. 

These  uses  and  losses  total  9,628,600 
acre-feet. 

I  point  this  out  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  because  it  dem- 
onstrates quite  graphically  that  the 
lower  basin  area  of  the  Colorado  River 
and  the  nation  of  Mexico  presently  used 
far  in  excess  of  the  7.5  million  acre- 
feet  plus  the  1.5  million  acre-feet  that 
are  to  go  down  to  Mexico  according  to 
the  treaty  ratified  in  1944,  that  when  we 
consider  these  uses  alongside  the  fact 
that  for  a  period  of  years  there  has 
been  measured  at  Lee  Perry,  taking  into 
accoimt  what  Is  used  above  and  is  used 
below,  between  13.7  and  14  million  acre- 
feet  of  water  in  the  river  annu£dly,  we 
begin  to  realize  what  the  situation  in 
the  upper  basin  States  is  and  what  the 
situation  is  in  the  lower  basin  States. 

Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  States 
of  Colorado,  'Wyoming,  and  Utah  are 
not  using  their  present  entitlements, 
there  wotild  not  be  any  water  at  all  for 
the  central  Arizona  project,  because 
they  are  already  using  far  in  excess  of 
what  their  legal  commitments,  are  under 
the  terms  of  the  compact. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Not  Arizona.  It  is  not 
even  close  to  what  the  Senator  is  re- 
ferring to.  I  want  to  cover  that  in  a 
moment,  because  I  think  It  is  very  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  If  I  may,  I  simply  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  area  down 
here  in  California  is  in  excess  of  the  use 
recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  And  Mexico. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  There  are  4.4  million 


acre-feet  under  the  terms  of  the  Court 
decision  available  for  California,  except 
when  there  is  a  surplus  in  the  river. 
According  to  the  terms  of  the  Court 
decision,  when  there  is  a  surplus,  that 
surplus  is  to  be  divided  equally  between 
the  States  of  Arizona  and  California. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  Mexican  Treaty 
calls  for  1.5  million  acre-feet  of  water. 
They  used  1,850,000  acre-feet.  There  are 
other  uses,  not  authorized  uses,  yet  they 
are  real  uses.  We  cannot  stop  evapora- 
tion. Maybe  they  will  be  able  to  stop  it 
by  squatters  along  that  stretch  of  the 
river. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  wlU  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  in  just  a  moment,  but  I 
should  like  to  make  this  point,  that  we 
are  talking  about  the  situation  existing 
there  now,  with  the  exception  of  the  ad- 
ditional use  of  water  made  by  California 
and  what  little  extra  of  the  350,000  acre- 
feet  that  go  to  Mexico.  That  is  the  situa- 
tion. Before  that  can  be  changed,  some- 
thing else  must  be  done  down  there, 
which  must  be  made  available  for  the 
lower  basin  if  the  central  Arizona  proj- 
ect is  going  to  have  water  down  there. 
It  means  some  of  these  uses  will  have  to 
be  cut  back,  "and  even  if  they  are  cut 
back,  we  carmot  hope  to  save  enough 
water,  I  think,  to  make  the  central  Ari- 
zona project  feasible  without  using  water 
which  is  presently  credited  and  author- 
ized for  the  upper  basin  States. 

I  invite  attention  to  this,  because  I 
think  it  is  Important  to  understand  what 
our  position  is. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  the  floor.  I  will 
yield  in  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Senator, 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky,  as  always,  has  asked 
some  very  cogent  questions,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  water  supply.  I  invite 
his  attention,  particularly  for  his  own 
reading,  to  my  individual  views  toward 
the  end  of  the  report,  and  particularly  to 
pages  150  and  151.  I  discuss  the  question 
of  water  supply  and  the  three  chief  engi- 
neering studies  which  have  been  made 
most  recently  upon  this  question :  one  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  one  by  the 
engineering  firm  of  Tipton  and  Kalm- 
bach,  for  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Com- 
mission, and  another  study  made  by  en- 
gineers of  lower  basin  States, 

Because  of  the  Senator's  Interest,  and 
from  his  questions  about  the  water  sup- 
ply, I  think  he  would  be  interested  in 
reading  this. 

Now  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  I  would  say  that  if  we 
look  back  we  might  say,  "Why  do  we 
have  a  compact?"  We  have  a  compact 
because  California  was  developing  much 
more  rapidly  than  any  other  State.  They 
were  diverting  water  which  could  have 
posed  a  serious  problem  for  the  other 
States,  especially  the  upper  basin  States. 
Thus,  the  compact  was  devised  as  pro- 
tective matter. 

Arizona  did  not  agree  to  that  compact 
for  almost  15  years  because  we  did  not 
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think— since  700  miles  of  the  river  runs 
through  and  along  the  borders  of 
Arizona  and  California  with  leso  than 
250  miles  of  river  border— that  we  had 
a  fair  arrantement — an  allocation  of  2  8 
million  acre-feet  and  California  4.4  mil- 
lion acre-feet.  But.  nevertheless,  we  were 
forced  to  agree  to  it.  by  1944.  because 
we  did  want  to  go  forward  with  our  own 
development. 

8.  1004  does  provide  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  water.  If  we  will  notice,  the  com- 
puted net  losses  on  the  river  from  Hoover 
Dam  to  Mexico  are  almost  1  million  acre- 
feet. 

Senate  bill  1004  contains  a  provision 
to  enable  going  forward  with  practices  to 
save  water,  such  as  channelization,  by 
methods  of  free  enterprise  So  we  are 
hopeful  that  with  that  and  other  con- 
servation practices  on  the  river  it  will 
be  possible  to  save  around  680.000  more 
acre-feet  of  water 

We  have  tried  to  get  our  project  for  20 
years.  If  we  had  been  successful,  we 
would  not  be  in  the  dire  need  that  we  are 
today.  That  was  no  fault  of  the  upper 
basin  States,  but  California  insisted  that 
we  did  not  have  the  rights  we  contended 
we  did  have.  Consequently,  we  were 
forced  to  go  to  the  US  Supreme  Court 
and  were  delayed  by  that  law  suit  11 
years  In  our  attempt  to  get  legislation 
We  are  still  trying  to  get  that  legislation 
for  a  survival  project  for  .Arizona 

Colorado  has  not  developed  its  projects 
so  as  to  use  even  one  half  its  water.  We 
wish  Colorado  well.  We  hope  to  assist 
Colorado  in  doing  so.  But  why  should  our 
SUte  that  has  the  greatest  need  continue 
to  suffer  the  most,  when  the  other  States 
have  water.  For  instance,  although  Cali- 
fornia contends  it  may  be  short  of  water, 
it  is  In  a  position  to  obtain  water  from 
other  sources  within  its  own  borders.  I 
have  before  me  a  report  or  a  statement 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Eel 
Flood  Control  and  Water  Conservation 
Conunission  of  California  in  connection 
with  bills  considered  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  also  have  a  table  which  Illustrates 
the  amount  of  water  used  in  California. 
According  to  this  particular  statement, 
the  coimties  of  northern  California,  be- 
cause of  their  overabundant  supply,  were 
desirous  of  having  water  diverted  from 
their  area  to  the  south,  so  that  it  could 
be  used  to  alleviate  problems  in  the  south, 
specifically  in  the  Lower  Colorado  River 

I  shall  at  a  later  time  place  the  entire 
statement  In  the  Rkcord 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Would  the  Senator  agree 
that  the  bill  before  u.s  woulu  not  even 
allow  us  to  make  such  a  study  for  impor- 
tation of  water,  even  though  Mr  Ely,  In 
testifying  for  the  State  of  California  in 
the  hearings,  said  that  Caiiforina  would 
ask  for  such  a  study ' 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  bill  would  not  pre- 
vent a  study.  The  National  Water  Com- 
mission will  obviously  studi'  it.  Arizona 
does  not  have  any  other  source  of  water, 
such  as  California,  Colorado,  and  Wyo- 
ming have.  We  are  dependent  on  the 
water  from  the  Colorado  River. 

Mr.  AllOTT.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  tell  me  what  other  sources  of 
water  Colorado  has? 


Mr  FANNIN.  Colorado  is  fortunate  in 
having  other  sources  of  water. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Colorado  has  only  the 
streams  that  flow  in  that  State.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  asked  a  while  sigo: 
Why  should  not  Arizona  have  the 
water?  I  ask:  Why  should  not  the  State 
that  furnishes  70  percent  of  the  water 
that  flows  Into  the  Colorado  River  have 
a  chance  to  develop  its  resources? 

Mr.  FANNIN  Colorado  made  a  com- 
pact several  years  ago  In  that  compact, 
Colorado  was  protecting  its  rights  on  the 
Colorado  River  but  by  that  compact 
clarified  the  rights  of  the  other  lower 
and  upper  ba.sm  States.  Arizona  merely 
wants  Colorado  to  live  by  that  compact 
We  want  to  live  by  that  compact  That 
compact  entitles  us  to  have  2.800,000 
acre-feet  of  water 

Mr,  ALLOTT  Colorado  will  be  so  pro- 
tected when  and  if  Congress  authorizes 
and  provides  funds  for  the  development 
of  every  single  drop  of  water  to  which 
she  is  entitled,  and  not  until  then.  It  is 
not  worth  a  hoot  to  us  as  lon^  as  it  keeps 
flowing  down  the  river  for  anybody  m 
the  lower  basin  to  erab  The  Senator 
knows  that 

.Mr  FANNIN  Every  month  and  year 
we  are  .'".uffennK  more  and  more 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Arizona  i.s  not  the  only 
one. 

Mr  FANNIN  We  are  the  only  one 
suffering  to  this  extent 

Mr.  ALLOTT  My  i^osition  on  S  1004 
IS  premised  upon  the  relief  of  suffering 
of  all  our  sister  States,  not  just  one 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr  President,  this  dis- 
cussion has  been  very  Interesting.  If  the 
Senator  will  permit  me,  I  would  like  to 
Ask  the  Senator  from  Arizona  a  question 
Under  the  compact,  hov.-  many  acre-feet 
of  water  are  appropriated  annually? 

Mr.  FANNIN  It  is  2,800,000  We  recog- 
nize that  if  there  is  a  shortage,  it  is  up 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  decide 
the  allocation  of  that  shortage.  All  we 
are  asking  Ls  our  rights  to  the  percentage 
of  water  allocated  We  want  the  water 
that  would  be  so  utilized. 

Mr  COOPER  I  have  enjoyed  listen- 
ing to  the  debate  the  past  few  days.  I 
want  to  compliment  all  of  you.  I  have 
never  heard  a  group  talk  about  a  prob- 
lem which  is  of  vast  importance  to  all 
of  you  with  your  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  It  as  It  affecLs  your  States 
lu  that  whole  area.  I  have  enjoyed  hear- 
ing the  statements,  and  I  have  learned 
.something,  due  to  your  clarity  and  your 
belief  in  your  positions.  I  also  think  it  is 
very  important  from  tlie  country's 
standpoint  that  the  Senators  have 
pointed  out  the  absolute  necessity  of 
water. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Some  of  the  Eastern 
States  may  be  facing  this  problem.  Tlie 
Senator  has  been  helpful  with  his  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  FANNIN  I  wish  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  want  to  .say  one  thing 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  know  he 
misspoke  a  moment  ago  Actually,  the 
compact  did  not  give  Arizona  any  water. 
Mr  FANNIN  The  Supreme  Court  did. 
Mr  ALLOTT.  The  Supreme  Court's 
decision  perfected  Arizona  s  right  to  the 


specific  amount  of  water  contained  in 
the  compact. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  a  technicality. 
Arizona  was  given  water  included  in  the 
amount  coming  down  to  the  lower  basin, 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  But  not  any  specific 
amount. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  But  it  was  given  water. 
The  amount  w£is  settled  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Mr  ALLOTT  Is  that  not  exactly  what 
I  just  said? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Tlie  Senator  said  we  did 
not  have  specific  water  In  the  compact. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Arizona  did  not  have 
a  specific  amount  of  water  until  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision, 

Mr  FANNIN.  We  thank  the  Senator 
for  clarifying  that. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  knows 
that. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Supreme  Court  did 
clarify  it.  We  do  have  2.800.000  acre- 
feet  of  water  allotted  to  us  in  the  lower 
basin.  According  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
we  are  Just  as  entitled  to  those  rights  as 
California  is. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  the  2,800,000  acre- 
feet  are  available. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  concluded  my 
preliminary  remarks  for  the  day  and 
will  continue  Monday,  when  we  take  up 
this  matter  again. 

Therefore,  I  yield  the  floor,  because  I 
told  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr,  Prouty)  some  time  ago  that 
I  would 
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INCOME  TAX  TREATMENT  OF  CER- 
TAIN DISTRIBUTIONS— DEDUC- 
TION OF  MEDICAL  EXPENSES  BY 
TAXPAYERS   AGED   65   AND   OVER 

AMENDMENT    NO.    242 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
have  had  printed  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
4765,  wlilch  was  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  yesterday.  When  H  R. 
4765  is  called  up  I  intend  to  offer  that 
amendment  to  it. 

The  amendment  would  essentially  do 
two  things: 

First.  Restore  the  right  of  a  taxpayer 
age  65  or  over  to  deduct  all  medical  ex- 
penses he  incurs  for  himself  and  his 
spnuse;  and 

Second.  Restore  the  right  of  taxpay- 
ers m  this  age  bracket  to  deduct  all 
amounts  spent  for  medicine  and  drugs 
for  themselves  and  their  spouses. 

Both  provisions  were  applicable  to 
taxable  years  prior  to  1967.  Beginning 
for  the  taxable  year  1967.  imder  present 
law.  the  medical  expenses  deduction  for 
persons  65  or  over  will  be  reduced  to  that 
portion  which  exceeds  3  percent  of  ad- 
justed gross  income.  My  amendment  will 
continue  the  present  deduction  tor  these 
older  people. 

Last  year,  the  Committee  on  Finance 
amended  the  Foreign  Investors  Tax  Act 
of  1966  to  include  these  provisions  and 
the  amendment  was  approved  by  the 
Senate.  However,  the  Senate  conferees 
found  it  necessary  to  recede.  The  Senate 
had.  also,  passed  this  same  amendment 
in  1965. 

Despite  medicare.  55  to  60  percent  of 
the  medical  costs  of  elderly  citizens  have 
to  be  paid  by  them,  and  this  constitutes 


a  terrific  and  frequently  unsurmount- 
able  burden  for  a  great  majority  of 
older  people. 

Common  humanltarianlsm  suggests 
that  those  now  trying  to  exist  on  grossly 
Inadequate  social  security  benefits  and 
small  pensions  should  not  be  forced  to 
assume  an  obligation  which  was  not 
theirs  prior  to  January   of  this  year. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  all  Senators  will 
recognize  the  importance  of  this  amend- 
ment and  will  support  it  when  it  is  called 
up  on  the  floor. 


PAR-REACHING  FEDERAL  CON- 
TROLS OVER  MUTUAL  FUNDS  NOT 
IN  PUBLIC  INTEREST 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  this 
week,  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee began  hearings  on  legislation  rec- 
ommended by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  which  would  change 
the  philosophy  and  purpose  for  which 
that  Commission  was  established.  From 
Its  beginning  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
has  been  to  provide  full  disclosure  of  in- 
formation regarding  securities.  How 
often,  we  have  heard  it  emphatically 
stated  by  spokesmen  of  the  Commission 
that  its  purpose  is  not  to  pass  on  the 
quality  of  securities  or  to  determine  what 
is  or  is  not  appropriate  with  respect  to 
price  or  profits. 

DISCLOSURE   IS   DESIRABLE  AND  EFFECTIVE 

It  is  with  this  long  backgroiuid  and 
history  that  one  cannot  help  but  be  sur- 
prised at  the  recommendations  presently 
being  discussed  in  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  I  believe  that  most  of 
us,  including  myself,  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  responsibilities  granted  the  SEC, 
to  provide  for  full  disclosure.  Securities 
are  a  special  type  of  commodity,  the  value 
of  which  depends  on  many  factors  not 
readily  apparent.  When  one  considers  the 
purchase  of  a  home  or  an  automobile,  or 
household  appliance,  he  may  not  know 
very  much  about  the  construction,  or 
operation  of  the  product,  but  at  least  he 
can  see  what  he  Is  purchasing.  Not  so 
with  a  security.  He  receives  only  a  cer- 
tificate representing  part  ownership  in 
something  that  he  probably  has  not  seen 
and  wrili  never  see.  Thus,  it  is  important 
that  he  be  provided  with  facts  regarding 
the  enterprise  in  which  he  is  purchasing 
a  part. 

Disclosure  requirements  have  been  very 
helpful  to  Investors  who  do  not  have  the 
time  or  knowledge  to  delve  into  those  in- 
tricate facets  of  an  enterprise  which  de- 
termine Its  value.  Once  the  disclosure  is 
available,  It  has  been  the  general  philos- 
ophy that  the  prospective  Investor  should 
be  free  to  determine  whether  or  not  he 
desires  to  invest,  without  any  additional 
protection  by  Government,  except,  of 
course,  from  fraudulent  or  dishonest 
operations. 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  ARE  TOO  BROAD 

In  the  present  proposals  for  supervi- 
sion of  open-end  investment  funds  we 
have  a  request  for  powers  suggested  for 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
which  are  not  limited  to  disclosure  or 
regulations  regarding  disclosure  but  are 
concerned  with  the  decisions  that  have 


always  been  reserved  to  shareholders,  in- 
vestors, market  forces,  and  management. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  sometimes  lose  con- 
fidence in  the  operation  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system  to  the  extent  that  they  seem 
to  feel  the  only  way  to  protect  the  pub- 
llcls  to  regulate  prices,  profits,  and  meth- 
ods of  (deration  of  private  nonmonop- 
olistic  and  nonutility  enterprises.  This 
is  exactly  what  the  legislation  pending 
before  our  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee would  do. 

icimrAi.  ruNSS  ake  wxix  managed 

The  mutual  fund  industry  has  been 
developed  to  give  the  person  who  has  a 
relatively  small  amount  of  capital  to  in- 
vest an  opportunity  to  acquire  expert 
management  and  a  diversity  in  his  in- 
vestment: it  has  been  operated  in  a  rea- 
sonable manner.  It  has  provided  Inves- 
tors who  have  little  capital  to  invest  and 
sometimes  must  build  that  capital  by  sav- 
ing a  small  monthly  amount  the  advan- 
tages of  exoellent  management  of  their 
funds  at  a  fee  far  lower  than  would  have 
otherwise  been  possible.  The  record  indi- 
cates that  those  who  have  purchsised 
mutual  fund  shares  have  profited  hand- 
somely over  the  past  three  decades. 

If  mutual  fund  shareholders  generally 
were  dissatisfied  with  their  investments, 
or  if  even  a  significant  number  had  begun 
to  complain  to  Congress  there  would  be 
some  reason  to  be  sympathetic  with  the 
idea  that  there  should  be  certain  restric- 
tions on  the  industry,  but  the  share- 
holder reaction  is  all  to  the  contrary.  Of 
the  thousands  of  letters  I  have  received 
from  shareholders  and  Industry  since 
this  legislation  was  introduced,  not  one 
correspondent  has  expressed  support  for 
the  legislation.  And,  I  would  wager  that 
the  correspondence  of  all  other  Members 
of  this  body  has  not  been  far  different 
from  my  own.  The  general  comment  from 
shareholders  is  that  when  they  purchased 
their  shares  they  Imew  what  the  sales 
charge  was,  and  considering  the  doubling 
or  tripling  of  the  value  of  their  invest- 
ment, they  consider  the  sales  cost  to  be 
insignificant.  Incidentally,  the  sales  cost 
is  disclosed  on  the  face  of  every  prospec- 
tus, and  from  the  information  supplied  at 
the  hearings  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  dis- 
cussed with  every  prospective  buyer.  No 
one  would  suggest  that  all  Investors  in 
mutual  funds  are  completely  aware  of  all 
facets  of  their  investment,  since  many 
are  unsophisticated  in  matters  of  invest- 
ment. This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
because  of  their  lack  of  knowledge  or 
sophistication  the  mutual  fund  industry 
is  talcing  advantage  of  them.  The  very 
fact  that  some  very  sophisticated  inves- 
tors with  many  millions  to  Invest  pur- 
chase mutual  funds  in  order  to  make  use 
of  the  same  management  and  get  the 
same  results  as  the  person  with  only  a 
few  dollars  and  no  investment  know-how 
Is  evidence  that  the  funds  have  demon- 
strated their  power  to  provide  a  good  In- 
vestment vehicle.  The  fact  that  the 
amount  invested  in  mutual  funds  has 
grown  from  about  $450  million  at  the  end 
of  1940  to  more  than  $40  billion  at  the 
present  time  is  convincing  evidence  that 
millions  of  investors  have  found  them  to 
be  a  good  investment. 


NO  SEASON   FOR  SUCH  STRINGENT  CONTROLS 

With  a  record  like  this  and  without 
any  obvious  abuses,  one  is  puzzled  to  find 
a  reason  for  the  far-reaching  nature  of 
the  proposals  recommended  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.  I 
do  not  intend  to  discuss  all  of  the  pro- 
posals contained  In  the  bill  we  are  now 
considering  in  the  committee,  but  I 
would  like  to  mention  a  few  of  the  more 
drastic  ones. 

First,  the  legislation  would  limit  the 
maximum  sales  commission  that  could 
be  charged  for  the  purchase  of  mutual 
fund  shares  to  5  percent  of  the  sales 
price  of  the  shares.  Present  maximum 
charges  range  from  "no-load"  ftmds 
with  no  sales  charge  to  some  charging  up 
to  9  percent.  The  typical  maximiun  is 
aroimd  8 '/a  percent.  The  SEC  pro- 
posal, if  approved,  would  bring  about 
a  statutory  reduction  of  about  40  per- 
cent in  sales  charges  on  the  typical 
small  mutual  fund  puichase.  And,  I 
might  add,  that  this  recommendation  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion admittedly  is  not  based  on  eco- 
nomic analysis  of  what  its  effect  would 
be  to  the  industry  In  general  and  to 
small  brokerage  dealers  and  salesmen 
throughout  the  country  specifically.  A 
study  made  by  the  National  Association 
of  Securities  Dealers  with  the  assistance 
of  a  well-known  research  firm,  Booz- 
Allen  Applied  Research,  Inc.,  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  imposition  of  a 
5 -percent  celling  on  sales  charges  would 
seriously  disrupt  the  investment  com- 
pany industry  and  would  drive  many 
small  brokerage  houses  out  of  business. 
This  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  conclu- 
sion found  in  the  study  published  in 
1962  by  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance 
and  Commerce  from  which  I  quote: 

The  regulation  of  selling  charges  and  fee 
rates  would  be  disruptive,  and  would,  In  ad- 
dition, raise  extremely  difficult  problems  of 
equitable  rate  fixing. 

Despite  these  facts,  the  SEC  Chairman 
has  suggested  that  the  lower  sales  limit 
could  cause  the  industry  to  grow  even 
more  rapidly. 

PRESENT    SEC    POWERS    SUFFlriENT    TO     PROTECT 
PUBLIC 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  the 
SEC  is  not  now  without  authority  to 
take  action  against  sales  rates  which  it 
considers  unconscionable  or  grossly  ex- 
cessive. Since  the  SEC  was  never  in- 
tended to  be  a  ratesetting  agency,  it 
appears  that  its  present  authority  should 
be  suflQcient  to  provide  whatever  protec- 
tion to  investors  Is  necessarj'  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest. 

Not  only  would  the  legislation  we  are 
considering  impose  a  celling  price  on 
sales  commissions,  but  it  would  authorize 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion to  effectively  determine,  through 
court  action,  the  compensation  to  be 
paid  to  management  companies.  Most 
mutual  funds  are  managed  by  external 
companies  called  Investment  advisers. 
The  investment  advisory  company  his- 
torically organizes  and  manages  a  group 
of  fimds.  It  provides  many  services  to 
the  mutual  fund  company  and  share- 
holders. For  this  management,  the  in- 
vestment advisory  firm  receives  an  ad- 
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visory  fee  which  Is  almost  always  a  per- 
centage of  the  net  assets  of  the  fund. 
generally  one-half  of  1  percent  per  year 
but  often  less.  The  rate  of  charge  is  set 
forth  In  the  prospectus,  and  must  be 
approved  by  the  funds  shareholders  and 
unaffiliated  directors  each  year.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  would  substitute  SEC 
Judgment  for  the  judgment  of  owners 
and  directors  of  the  funds. 

OOVERNMSjrr  INTERIXRENCE  WITH  M^NACEMFNT 

FVN..TIONS 

During  the  early  years  of  a  mutual 
fund,  the  operation  is  seldom  profitable. 
The  advisory  group  takes  the  loss  be- 
cause it  expects  to  recoup  and  make  a 
profit  as  the  fund  grows  and  becomes 
successful  as  a  result  of  the  investment 
decisions  made  which  it  makes  on  their 
advice.  The  SEC  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  adMsorj-  company  and 
the  mutual  funds  are  not  dealing  at  arms 
length;  that  there  is  no  competition  be- 
tween advisers  and.  therefore,  it  is  neces- 
sary in  the  interest  of  shareholders  that 
SEC  should  have  the  power  to  determine 
the  compensation  to  be  paid  by  the  funds 
to  the  advisers.  The  bill  would  require 
that  the  compensation  be  "reasonable." 
I  doubt  that  anyone  could  argue  atjalnst 
a  requirement  that  the  compensation  be 
reasonable.  In  fact,  the  funds  and  the  ad- 
visers favor  such  a  result.  It  is.  however, 
not  only  questionable,  but.  in  my  opinion. 
highly  improper  for  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  to  «et  involved  in 
the  determination  of  management  fees. 
The  legislation  provides  that  the  deter- 
mination, if  the  matter  went  to  court. 
would  be  decided  finally  by  the  courts, 
not  the  SEC.  The  important  thlny;,  how- 
ever, Is  that  the  SEC  has  the  right  to  sue 
the  advisers  if  they  do  not  feel  that  the 
advisory  fees  are  reasonable.  With  all 
due  respect  to  the  SEC,  this  effectively 
puts  that  agency  in  a  position  to  coerce 
the  management  into  setting  a  lower  fee. 
To  accomplish  that  result  the  SEC  needs 
only  to  threaten  to  sue,  and  it  can  so 
undermine  public  confidence  and  good 
will  that  any  management  so  attacked 
will  be  forced  to  bow  to  the  SEC  demands. 
Chairman  Cohen,  in  answer  to  a  question 
which  I  asked  on  this  subject,  said: 

We  do  have  a  coercive  power  In  the  sense 
that.  Of  course.  If  we  think  the  fee  is  un- 
reasonable, that  we  would  discuss  It  with 
the  company,  and  If  we  didn't  resolve  the 
lisue.  as  we  do  most  issues,  we  would  have 
authority  to  bring  action. 

SEC  COtnj}  COEKCE  ANT   ACTION   IT   WANTTD 

There  would  need  to  be  few.  if  any, 
actual  suits  under  the  proposal,  how- 
ever, because  not  only  would  the  SEC 
have  authority  to  threaten  to  bring  ac- 
tion in  the  courts,  but  it  has  the  right 
under  present  law  to  compel  disclosure 
in  mutual  fimd  prospectuses  of  any  exist- 
ing litigation  or  any  prospective  litiga- 
tion of  which  the  mutual  fund  has 
knowledge.  And.  of  course.  It  is  the  SEC 
which  determines  the  adequacy  and  form 
of  disclosure  in  prospectuses.  The  threat 
of  a  suit,  therefore,  would  be  sufficient  to 
bring  about  SEC  fee  recommendations. 

Thla  effective  coercive  power  gives  me 
deep  concern  because  the  Commission's 
basic  attitude  is  revealed  by  its  proposal 
on  sales-commission  ceilings,  which  I 
have  discussed  before.  If  the  SEC  can 


sustain  a  40-percent  cut  In  sales  charges 
as  being  reasonable  even  thousjh  it  ad- 
mits that  this  may  bring  about  a  drastic 
reduction  in  sales  forces  in  the  industry 
and  that  this  may  throttle  the  •forced 
institutionalization,"  which  is  what  the 
SEC  calls  the  growth  in  mutual  funds, 
then  could  one  not  expect  a  similar  dras- 
tic attitude  toward  management  fees? 
And.  I  might  add,  since  the  proposal  for  a 
5-percent  celling  admittedly  Is  not  based 
on  reasoned  economics,  why  would  we 
expect  the  reduction  in  management  fees 
to  be  based  on  anything  other  than  arbi- 
trary standards? 

This  appears  as  a  real  possibility  when 
one  realizes  that  it  was  suggested  by  one 
witness  in  our  hearings  that  manage- 
ment In  mutual  funds  has  not  done  any 
better  than  a  person  could  have  done 
if  he  had  used  a  completely  random 
selection  of  stocks  listed  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  Even  selection 
\-\-  the  method  of  just  throwing  a  dart 
at  the  listing  of  the  stocks  on  the  busi- 
ne.si  page  was  discussed  as  an  acceptable 
alternative  I  know  of  no  one  who  would 
be  willing  to  invest  money  on  such  a 
basis.  Tills  suggests  there  is  really  no 
value  in  any  intelligent  management 
judgment,  and  I  cannot  subscribe  to 
such  a  view  In  fact,  m  thf  fund.s  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  the  management 
function  and  selection  of  securities  is  a 
highly  specialized  operation,  and  the 
large  ones  u.se  modern  computers  to  pro- 
vide the  most  accurate  data  possible  to 
back  up  and  assist  the  finest  human  in- 
vestment judgment  available.  When  this 
type  of  management  brings  about  profit- 
able results,  it  should  be  compensated 
fahly  and  adequately. 


GOVERNMENT     SHOUtD      NOT     CONTROL     PROFTTS 
AND    PRU  ES 

Human  ingenuity  and  judgment  form 
the  basis  on  which  industry  in  this  coun- 
try has  been  able  to  provide  the  hlehest 
standard  of  living  that  the  world  has 
ever  known,  and  I  greatly  fear  that  thi.s 
proposal  to  regulate  management  fees  in 
this  industry  directly  or  Indirectly  could 
be  Just  the  beginning  of  many  inroads 
by  Federal  agencies  into  the  determina- 
tion of  profit  margins  and  prices,  in  all 
Industries,  which,  heretofore,  have  been 
considered    nonmonopolistic    and    non- 
utility  industries.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
any  similar  industry  Into  which  entry 
was  unrestricted,  and  in  which  a  vast 
number    of    firms    are    competing   with 
each  other,  which  has  been  put  in  the 
position  of  having  prices  and  manage- 
ment   compensation    determined    by    a 
Federal  agency  in  peacetime.  Of  course, 
we   have   had   general   wage   and   price 
controls  during  war  emergencies.  I  am 
strongly  opix)sed  to  the  peacetime  ex- 
tension of  such  economic  controls  by  the 
Federal  Givernment  under  any  guise. 

P:  *NS     FOR     SM\LL      INVFSTORS     TO     BE 
ELIMINATIO 

This  legislation  would  seek  to  elimi- 
nate what  are  called  contractual  plans 
for  the  purchase  of  mutual  funds  These 
plans  are  ones  in  which  the  purchaser  de- 
cides to  undertake  a  program  of  invest- 
ing a  certain  amount  monthly  in  order 
to  attain  a  specific  investment  goal  over 
a  period  of  10  or  more  years.  The  month- 
ly payments  are  quite  low.  and.  In  order 


to  provide  a  reasonable  Incentive  in- 
come to  the  salesman,  the  plans  provide 
that  up  to  50  percent  of  the  first  year's 
payments  may  go  for  sales  commis- 
sion. This  results  In  an  offsetting  lower 
commission  throughout  the  remaining 
years  of  the  plan,  so  that  the  commis- 
sion over  the  period  Is  virtually  the  same 
as  it  would  have  been  in  a  plan  in  which 
the  sales  commission  represents  a  fixed 
proportion  of  each  payment. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  there  are  some 
individuals  who  do  not  complete  their 
plans  and  therefore  pay  a  higher-than- 
normal  commission.  If  a  person  pays  for 
only  1  year  and  then  cancels,  half  of  his 
payments  would  be  absorbed  by  the 
salesman's  commission. 

INDUSTRY   IS  SOLVING  ITS   PROBLEMS 

In  virtually  all  cases  of  cancellation, 
within  the  first  year  or  two  the  pur- 
chaser would  cancel  at  a  substantial  loss. 
However,  there  are  many  advantages 
which  offset  this  risk  for  those  who  can 
hold  on  to  contractual  plans,  and  elim- 
uiation  of  this  investment  alternative  is 
not  the  answer.  I  am  sure  that  some  plan 
can  be  found  to  miti!.;ate  the  loss  should 
one  be  unable  to  complete  his  personal 
commitment  which  would  not  eliminate 
the  whole  program,  as  the  SEC  proposal 
would.  Already  various  firms  have  re- 
imbursement and  insurance  features  that 
meet  part  of  the  need,  and  with  some 
sympathetic  assistance  from  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  it  is  my 
view  that  the  industry  will  be  able  to 
work  out  some  additional  reasonable 
programs.  I  have  been  informed  that 
some  such  discussions  have  already  taken 
place,  and  I  hope  that  there  will  be  fu- 
ture discussions  which  will  be  fruitful. 

FAR-BEACHING   CO.NTROLS   NOT    WARRANTED 

As  I  mentioned  in  the  beginning,  I  did 
not  intend  to  go  into  all  of  the  provisions 
of  the  proposed  legislation.  I  have  briefly 
touched  on  three,  which  I  consider  most 
important  and  far  reaching.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  abuses  that  would  warrant 
the   far-reaching   controls    proposed  In 
this  legislation  for  this  important  seg- 
ment  of   American   industry.   Investors 
are  protected  under  the  present  law  by 
the  requirement  of  full  disclosure,  dis- 
closure of  complete  information  which 
must  be  supplied  by  the  prospectus  and 
which  must  be  given  to  each  investor,  the 
forces  of  competition,  and  the  existing 
provisions  of  Federal  securities  laws  and 
SEC  regulations.  So  far  as  I  know,  the 
SEC  has  never  used  its  present  authority 
to  successfully  challenge  either  present 
management  fees  or  sales  commissions, 
as  being  unreasonable  or  excessive.  Of 
the  58  private  lawsuits,  of  which  I  am 
aware,    challenging   management   com- 
pensation, only  three  got  to  trial  on  their 
merits,  and  in  each  of  those,  manage- 
ment compensation  was  found  to  be  rea- 
sonable. 

The  hearings  now  going  on  have  re- 
sulted in  serious  discussion  of  some  prob- 
lems that  need  attention.  The  economic 
relationships  in  the  mutual  fund  industry 
are  somewhat  different  from  those  In 
other  Industries,  and  therefore,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  make  some  adjustments 
In  the  law  under  which  mutual  funds 
operate.  But  I  do  not  feel  that  the  pro- 
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tectlon  of  any  fundamental  consumer  or 
Investor  Interest  requires  that  the  Gov- 
ernment take  over  the  control  of  sales 
commissions,  management  fees,  and 
methods  of  operation  of  this  industry, 
which  for  many  years  has  produced  very 
satisfactory  Investment  results  for  many 
investors  large  and  small. 


ONLY  A  MINORITY  OF  NEGROES 
FOLLOW  THE  RAP  BROWNS  AND 
CARMICHAELS 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  during 
this  period  of  rioting,  looting,  and  kilUng 
In  many  of  our  Nation's  cities  and  of 
mass  violations  of  law  and  order  which, 
in  some  instances  have  reached  a  state 
of  anarchy,  and  while  Negro  leaders 
such  as  Rap  Brown  and  Carmlchael  are 
preaching  rebellion.  It  Is  most  Interest- 
ing to  note  that  they  by  no  means  are 
representative  of  the  Negro  community. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Florida  Star 
News,  one  of  our  leading  Negro  papers 
with  a  large  circulation  In  the  State, 
having  offices  in  Miami  and  Jacksonville, 
Pla.,  ran  an  editorial  entitled  "SNCC's 
Counsel  Doesn't  Hold  Water." 

Mr.  President,  I  know  my  fellow  Sena- 
tors will  be  most  intei^sted  in  this  edi- 
torial as  it  very  clearly  shows  that  the 
sounder  elements  of  the  Negro  com- 
munity are  not  of  the  Rap  Brown  and 
Carmichael  variety  but  are  citizens  who 
strongly  believe  in  their  country,  and 
are  interested  in  the  betterment  of  them- 
selves. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  editorial  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SNCC's  Council  Doesn't  Hold  'Water 

A  student  chapter  of  SNCC,  civil  rights  or- 
ganization on  FAMtJ's  campus,  is  sending  let- 
ters protesting  the  University's  mandatory 
Reserve  Officer's  Training  Program  to  Gov- 
ernor Kirk,  state  legislators,  and  the  Board 
of  Regents. 

The  FAMtr  chapter  of  SNCC  feels  that  the 
program  should  be  elective,  on  the  grounds 
that  It  teaches  us  to  kill  our  brothers  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  In  their  strug- 
gles for  self-determination. 

Before  giving  the  SNCC  chapter  a  support- 
ing yell,  let  us  examine  the  position  of  the 
PAMU  chapter. 

A  loyal  citizen  is  duty-bound  to  support 
his  nation's  military  efforts,  no  matter  how 
he  feels  about  fighting  war.  No  male  citizen 
Is  more  despicable  than  the  one  who  refuses 
to  shoulder  arms  for  his  country. 

However,  we  are  objecting  to  these  letters 
of  petition  for  another  sound  reason.  Man- 
datory requirements  that  all  freshmen  and 
sophomore  males  take  ROTC  Is  one  of  the 
best  things  that  could  happen  to  some  Ne- 
gro youths.  The  training  makes  them  men 
who  stand  for  something,  who  can  be  counted 
upon  to  obey  authority,  to  report  to  classes 
promptly,  to  give  respect  wherever  It  Is  due, 
to  keep  one's  person  clean  awd  neat  to  pasa 
inspection. 

Never  for  a  moment  should  the  ROTC  pro- 
gram be  elective,  because  too  many  male 
students  would  miss  an  opportunity  that 
cannot   be   matched   anywhere. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  Florida 
A.  &  M.  State  University  is  an  institution 
of  higher  learning  established  to  edu- 
cate the  Negro  youth  of  my  State.  There 
is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  there  are 
many  of  the  Negro  race  who  have  the 


desire  and  will  to  move  forward  in  the 
right  way  and  have  done  so.  To  illus- 
trate this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  appearing  in  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times,  Sunday.  April  2,  1967, 
entitled  "Source  of  Pride:  A.  &  M.  Grad- 
uates," be  inserted  In  the  Record. 

The  article  mentions  many  notable 
alimini  of  Florida  A.  &  M.  such  as  Althea 
Gibson,  the  tennis  player.  Bob  Hayes, 
the  sprinter,  and  Willie  Gallimore,  the 
former  football  player.  It  mentions  that 
there  are  18  professional  football  players 
now,  from  that  one  school,  and  mentions 
numerous  deans  of  colleges,  doctors,  and 
other  graduates  of  whom  the  institution 
is  very  proud. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SOURCE  OF  Pride:   A.  &  M.  Graduates 

Florida  A  &  M  University  takes  great  pride 
in  its  graduates. 

In  almost  every  state,  and  several  foreign 
countries,  enough  of  them  are  achieving 
strong  marks  In  sports,  btisiness,  the  pro- 
fessions and  the  Foreign  Service  to  "Justify 
our  existence  as  a  university,"  in  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  George  W.  Gore  Jr.,  the  school's  pres- 
ident. 

Two  graduates  have  acquired  International 
reputations  In  sports: 

Althea  Gibson,  a  1953  A  &  M  physical  edu- 
cation graduate  became  the  greatest  Negro 
woman  tennis  player  in  history,  winning  the 
U.S.  and  Wimbledon  championships  in  1957 
and  1958;  then  switching  to  professional  golf 
where  she  also  became  top  rank. 

Robert  Lee  (Bullet  Bob)  Hayes,  spring 
champion  of  the  1964  Olympic  Games,  holder 
of  national  and  international  speed  records, 
now  an  outstanding  professional  football 
player  with  the  Dallas  Cowboys. 

Other  sports  heroes: 

The  late  WUlie  Lee  Gallimore,  one-time 
star  running  back  for  the  Chicago  Bears. 

Eighteen  former  Rattler  stars  now  in  pro- 
fessional football;  one  head  college  coach 
(Texas  Southern);  four  grads  playing  pro- 
fessional baseball. 

"WeYe  certainly  proud  of  these  fine  ath- 
letes," says  Gore,  "but  we  don't  want  any- 
one to  think  we  produce  only  sports  stars. 
We  have  outstanding  graduates  In  many 
other  fields,  too." 

David  C.  CoIUngton.  A  &  M's  energetic 
director  of  public  relations,  has  the  list  at 
his  fingertips: 

Thirty  dentists,  one  instructor  of  dentis- 
try; 52  medical  doctors;  60  school  principals 
m  Florida,  three  in  New  Jersy,  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York; 

Two  college  deans  of  women,  two  deans  of 
men,  three  deans  of  colleges;  39  winners  of 
doctoral  degrees  In  education  at  20  univer- 
sities; eight  National  Science  Foundation 
fellows;  4  graduate  assistants  at  medical 
colleges; 

Fifteen  Instructors  In  colleges  of  nursing; 
9  supervisors  of  departments  in  hospitals. 

The  list  Is  long  and  certainly  Impressive. 

A  &  M  graduates  are  now  teaching  at  Tem- 
ple and  the  Universities  of  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota. Indiana,  Wayne  State,  Florida  and 
Florida  State;  Alma  College  and  Morehead 
State  College. 

Dr.  Jack  White  Is  professor  of  surgery  at 
Howard  Medical  College.  Dr.  L.  D.  LefTall  Is 
assistant  dean  of  the  Howard  Medical  Col- 
lege. Dr.  Daniel  T.  Rolfe  Is  dean  of  the  Me- 
harry  Medical  College  at  Nashville.  Dr.  George 
Rawls  is  a  staff  surgeon  at  University  of 
Indiana. 

Several  are  working  in  foreign  countries 
In  programs  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  State 
Department. 

A  &  M  alumni  are  scattered  across  the  na- 
tion. Dr.  Gore,  on  a  recent  visit  to  the  Pacific 


coast,  was  honored  at  a  dinner  in  Los  Angeles 
given  by  100  graduates  now  living  there. 
Fifty  greeted  him  In  San  Francisco.  East 
Coast  graduates  are  planning  their  annual 
reunion  meeting  In  Washington  next  month. 
Fifty  have  formed  an  alumni  chapter  in 
Cleveland. 

"All  are  doctors,  lawyers,  professional  ath- 
letes, teachers  and  businessmen  who  are  do- 
ing very  well  In  these  communities,"  Dr. 
Gore  says. 

Adds  CoIUngton: 

"Don't  forget  Jesse  Bennett  Sams,  whose 
book  'White  Mother'  was  a  best-seller  in 
1957.  Or  Dr.  Ted  Hunter  who  is  the  senior 
research  chemist  for  Goodyear  Rubber  Co. 
in  Akron,  Ohio,  or  Jim  Matthews,  an  assistant 
U.S.  attorney  In  Miami,  or  Noah  Bennett, 
who  Is  vice  president  of  North  Carolina 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.  tn  Durham." 

"If  it  is  correct  that  a  university  should 
be  Judged  by  its  product — the  alumni — then 
our  record  is  outstanding,"  says  Dr.  Gore. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  a  very  line  article 
from  an  editorial  column,  entitled  "It's 
Our  Opinion"  appearing  in  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  News  and  Sim-Sentinel 
under  date  of  July  30,  1967,  captioned 
"Levi  Henry,  Jr.,  Represents  What  Can 
Be  Achieved  Through  Work,  Self -Es- 
teem." be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  for  this  article  vividly  illustrates 
that  a  man  of  the  Negro  race,  having 
the  will  and  desire,  can  be  a  responsible 
member  of  his  community  though  he 
has  experienced  many  personal  adversi- 
ties. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Levi  Henry.  Jr.,  Represents  What  Can  Be 
Achieved  Through  Work.  Self-Esteem 

With  Just  about  everybody  and  their 
brother  seemingly  now  engaged  in  trying 
to  explain  the  whys  and  the  wherefores 
behind  the  racial  outbreaks  in  our  nation 
these  days,  a  couple  of  simple  truths  about 
these  nasty  affairs  need  to  be  emphasized  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  keep  things  in 
proper  focus. 

One  of  these  truths  is  that  there  are  still 
a  tremendous  number  of  Negroes  in  this 
country  who  don't  subscribe  to  the  belief 
that  looting,  pillaging  and  rioting  are  proper 
ways  for  anybody  to  accomplish  anything. 

There  are  also  a  tremendous  number  of 
Negroes  who  still  don't  believe  the  White 
man  is  their  enemy  and  who,  by  their  own 
example  and  their  own  station  In  life,  have 
amply  demonstrated  there  are  opportuni- 
ties available  for  Just  about  everyone  In 
this  country,  'White  or  Black,  to  climb  a  good 
way  up  the  ladder  of  success  If  ihey  are  will- 
ing to  expend  the  time  and  the  effort  to  do  so. 

We  can  think  of  no  better  representative  of 
this  type  of  person  than  the  man  who  was 
recently  chosen  as  Father  of  the  Year  by  the 
Northwest  branch  of  the  'YMCA  and  who,  in 
this  newspaper  last  Friday,  voiced  some 
thoughts  and  some  ideas  about  the  racial  sit- 
uation that  make  sense  all  the  way. 

Levi  Henry,  Jr.  is  certainly  no  stranger  to 
poverty  nor  to  the  squalid  living  conditions 
that  so  many  members  of  his  race  are  born 
under  and  are  forced  to  live  under  during 
their  formative  years. 

He  was  one  of  eight  children,  and  there  was 
seldom  enough  money  available  to  feed  such 
a  large  family,  much  less  provide  any  of  the 
so-called  luxuries. 

But  Levi  Henry,  Jr.  didn't  believe  he  was 
chained  to  this  kind  of  existence  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  As  he  BO  eloquently  put  it,  the 
sense  of  being  a  free  man  dwells  as  much  in  a 
man's  mind  as  it  does  tn  his  physical  make- 
up and  early  in  his  life  he  set  out  to  prove 
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for  tiiinasU.  wxd  perhaps  for  others,  that 
frhan  "jrou're  free  In  yoxir  ixUnd.  you  are 
fre«." 

■ktabliahlng  tbia  proof  didn't  oome  esey. 
It  entailed  work,  lote  of  It.  and  much  of  It  at 
unskilled  Jobs  bearing  low  pay.  It  entailed 
eamlng,  not  being  handed,  a  high  school  di- 
ploma. It  entailed  traveling  around  aa  Illus- 
trated by  tbe  fact  this  man  had  been  tn  80 
states  by  the  time  he  waa  18  years  old.  And 
It  also  entailed  fighting  for  his  country  in 
Korea  wbere  he  admlte  he  first  started  think- 
ing whether  or  not  when  the  fighting  waa 
done  he  oould  oome  back  home  and  be  ac- 
cepted "ta  all  phases  of  society." 

"I  knew  from  furloughs  that  I  probably 
wouldn't  be— eo  I  prepared  myself  to  meet 
thla  ohaUenfe.  not  violently,  but  intelligent- 
ly. legaUy.- 

So  Levi  Henry,  Jr.  came  home:  got  a  Job. 
found  blntaeU  a  wife  and  started  raising  his 
family.  There  were  six  children,  the  youngest 
one  11  months,  when  he  came  home  from 
work  on*  nlgbt  to  find  his  wife  dead — struck, 
down  by  a  cerebral  hemorrhage.  * 

Many  weaker  individuals  would  have  suc- 
cumbed to  such  an  overwhelming  tragedy. 
But  not  this  man  Though  his  mother  and  his 
sister  offered  help  In  raising  his  children  he 
decided  to  do  the  job  himself  Why?  His  own 
words  explain  It. 

"I've  seen  too  many  children  raised  by 
three  or  four  people.  They  get  three  or  four 
Ideas  about  life  and  It  confuses  their  minds 
about  who's  right  and  whoa  wron?  " 

So  Levi  Henry.  Jr  .  cooked,  w.^shed  Ironed 
and  supported  six  children  all  by  himself 
for  two  years.  Last  fall  he  remarried  and 
today  at  the  age  of  35  he  has  a  nice  home,  a 
good  Job  tn  the  sales  department  of  a  local 
radio  ^cation,  and  he  has,  what  is  even  more 
Imrortant.  won  the  full  respect  of  all  who 
know  him  and  have  worked  with  him.  both 
White  and  Negro. 

What  does  this  man  thlnlc  about  all  the 
recent  riots?  "There's  no  reason  behind 
Detroit  or  Newark  that  I  can  see,"  he  says 
"Because  you  feel  you've  been  ml.itreatcd 
for  the  past  100  years  doesn't  ([ive  you  the 
right— or  the  reason — to  destroy  yourself 
"The  solution,  as  I  see  It,  Is  to  flgnt  with 
your  own  Ideas — legally  not  violently  If  you 
know  you  Ye  being  negleced,  why  throw 
bricks  to  accomplish  what  you  want'" 

And  what  does  this  man  prescribe  as  a 
remedy  for  Improving  racial  relationships  In 
this  community? 

"The  only  way  we  can  prevent  it  is  to 
treat  the  disease  of  this  violence  by  listen- 
ing and  acting— stop  making  promises  and 
start  creating  tangible  evidence  Let  the 
people  see  that  you're  doing   something. 

"There  are  so  m-my  Jobs  that  could  be 
created  right  now  I  doat  care  If  the  city 
Just  gets  three  or  four  wreckers  to  drag 
those  old  abandoned  cars  out  of  the  city, 

"They  could  clean  up  these  open  lota. 
This  would  give  these  kids  monev  to  spend 
It  would  keep  them  occupied  It  wlU  keep 
them  from  gathering  on  street  corners  and 
discussing  the  problems  of  other  cities.  It 
would  give  them  a  sense  of  responsibility." 

There's  an  awful  lot  of  truth  In  what  Levi 
Henry.  Jr.  says.  That  sense  of  responsibility 
he  talks  about  is  what  has  driven  him  to 
climb  above  all  the  obstacles  in  his  path  and 
make  a  success  out  of  his  life  It  has  won 
him  the  admiration  and  the  love  of  his  chil- 
dren and  the  respect  of  his  fellowmen.  To 
us  he  has  proved  his  point  that  when  "you're 
free  in  your  mind  you  are  free  "  and  wh.it 
a  contrast  there  Is  between  this  man  and 
the  example  he  has  set  and  the  words  and 
the  deeds  of  men  like  Stokely  Carmlchael 
and  H.  Rap  Brown  who  can  only  urge  their 
people  to  go  out  in  the  streets  and  burn  and 
destroy  to  get  what  they  want, 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
clusion, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 


printed  In  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Tylear  Sanders:  Big  Bend  Success 
Story."  published  in  the  Tallahassee 
Democrat  of  July  23,  1967,  an  article 
eJjout  a  Negro  citizen  who  has  made  a 
success,  as  an  illustration,  again,  of  a 
man  of  the  Negro  race  who  has  earned 
the  respect  of  his  fellowmen  in  his  com- 
munity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 
Ttleab  SAfiOias      Bio  BrNo  Success  Story  — 

AaiA     PivsMER     Frrs     Pattdin     or     "Thk 

Self-Mads    Man" 

(By  Clarence  Bizet i 

QriNCY.  — He  doesn't  remember  anybody 
ever  stopping  him.  and  he  has  always  tried 
to  d  J  a  decent  Job  with  confidence  he  could 
strike  out  on  his  own. 

He  succeeded  and  the  stream  of  success 
took  him  Into  the  he.irt  of  his  community's 
activities  Significant  because  he's  Tylear 
Sanders  Jr  of  Qulncy^  No  because  success 
even  defies  opposition,  and  accrxies  to  the 
working  worthy 

Success.  Sanders  ftnJs,  grows  on  your 
neighbors  and  friends. 

Among  farmer,5  of  yesteryear  the  man  who 
wasn't  afraid  of  work  wouldn't  go  hungry 
or  wunt  tor  the  basic  needs  of  life  And  there 
w.is  special  respect  for  the  fellow  who  could 
look  beyond  th.it  red  ball  of  ftre  sinking  In 
the  West  If  he  cauld  satisfy  all  his  needs  and 
build  up  a  nest  egg  for  that  special  wish, 
there  was  th?  compliment  "He  knows  what 
he  wants," 

HE'S    rAKMER 

Sanders  earned  these  plaudits  out  on  the 
fiirm.  He  was  born  on  Oct,  21,  1909.  on  a 
35-acre  farm  on  State  Road  267.  In  Oadsden 
County,  the  oldest  of  nine  children. 

He  attended  a  rural  school  until  he  was 
l:i  the  fifth  grade,  then  hard  times  forced 
him  out  to  e.irn   i  living  for  the  family. 

He  and  his  father  r.ilsed  corn  and  peanuts 
to  fatten  the  hogs  the  family  raised  for  meat, 
and  he  worked  out  tn  his  spare  time.  His 
mother  would  wash  and  Iron  for  "white  peo- 
ple In  the  city  "  They  kept  her  supplied  with 
work  with  a  one-horse  wagon,  and  Sanders 
pitched  In  with  the  ironing  and  washing  until 
he  was  grown. 

Old  enough  to  do  outside  work,  he  spent  12 
vears  labTrtng  before  World  War  II.  when 
four  brothers  went  to  war.  and  he  stayed 
home  to  be  given  eight  acres  of  land.  He  built 
a  house  on  the  land  even  before  he  w.v8  mar- 
ried as  his  father  Insisted  that  sooner  or 
liter  the  lovebug  would  got  him  and  he  had 
better  t>€  prepared  for  the  added  responsi- 
bilities, 

MARRIED    AT    25 

The  bug  got  him  when  he  was  25  and  he 
married  With  less  than  $75  he  entered  busi- 
ness and  opened  a  small  country  store 

It  seemed  his  father  knew  that  Tylear  could 
take  on  many  responsibilities  and  keep  them 
all  golag  at  a  progressive  pace,  and  suggested 
he  lake  charge  of  the  farm.  But  Tylear  lelt  he 
flldn't  know  enough  about  agriculture;  none, 
theless  he  had  the  Instinct  of  making  money 
and  pl.i:;ted  Spanish  peanuts  and  sun  to- 
bacc  )  for  Income 

After  paying  for  the  necessities.  Sanders 
invested  the  surplus  In  laud,  20  acres  of  it. 
That  made  him  a  partner  with  his  f.ither 

They  now  had  90  acres  in  cultivation  and 
30  acres  in  pasture  and  the  remainder  In  tim- 
ber. The  timber  provided  the  lumber  for  two 
tobi'cco  barns  and  hl.s  father's  house 

The  farm  was  not  to  be  denied  Its  poter.tlal 
called  for  '.niprovenienrs  Sanders  got  rid  of 
a,  15-year-old  mule  and  a  blind  one,  and 
bought  two  young  mules  and  a  cultivator 

AN   obm;rvfr 
Someone    was    watching    Sanders     It    was 
farmer  Sen    A   L   Wilson,  Why  not  raise  cat- 


tle, he  suggested  The  advice  was  accepted, 
and  Tylear  had  himself  three  Hereford  hell- 
ers and  a  purebred  Polled  Hereford  biUl. 

The  herd  grew  and  Its  by-products  were 
used  aa  fertilizer  for  shade  tobacco.  One 
enterprise  drew  another  and  Tylear  "s  pace  to 
success  had  been  set.  He  couJdnt  stop  it. 
Nor  could  hU  children. 

HU  son  Solomon,  and  daughter.  Ellen,  fol- 
lowed  his  foouteps.  They  were  active  In  4-H 
activities.  Solomon  showed  the  reserve  cham- 
pion steer  two  years  In  a  row  and  Ellen  won 
a  1200  scholarship  for  her  4-H  work. 

Tylear  listened  again  to  advice.  Oadsden 
County  AgenU  A.  G.  Drlggers  and  Russell  H, 
Stephens  suggested  he  attend  a  seven-day 
Institute  at  Tuskegee  Institute  on  soil  ero- 
sion. 

This  was  a  highlight  of  bis  career.  Now  he 
wasn't  only  the  Mr.  Sanders  who  farmed  out- 
side of  Qulncy.  Now  he  was  the  Sanders  who 
had  been  successful  In  every  venture  and  had 
something  to  share  with  his  fellow  students. 
Maybe,  this  was  as  important  as  putting  to 
work  what  he  had  learned. 

CONStll.TATION 

As  soon  as  Sanders  got  back  to  Qulncy  he 
consulted  a  soil  conservation  specialist.  His 
land  was  properly  terraced,  he  learned  to 
plant  cover  crope  and  Improved  his  pastures. 
The  following  year  he  boosted  his  bushel-of- 
com-per-acre-yleld   from   15  to  30. 

Sanders'  list  of  crops  was  growing — Span- 
ish peanuts,  corn,  truck  crops,  shade  tobacco, 
hogs  and  cattle.  He  had  added  to  his  equip- 
ment inventory,  buying  a  tractor  and  more 
tools. 

Somebody  else  was  watching  Sanders.  J.  T, 
Budd  Jr,  offered  him  a  contract  to  raise  shade 
tobacco.  As  if  It  could  be  otherwise,  this  was 
a  successful  venture  too. 

BIO    HONOR 

The  year  was  1953  when  all  this  was  hap- 
pening, and  while  he  was  working,  the  honor 
of  Florida's  No,  one  Negro  Soil  Conservation 
Parmer  of  1953  slipped  up  on  him. 

Southeastern  Livestock  Foundation  direc- 
tors were  also  observing  Sanders.  He  was  a 
natural  for  their  gold  medal  for  distinguished 
service.  They  recognized  "one  of  the  out- 
stondlng  citizens  of  Gadsden  County,  a  man 
who  has  long  been  a  leader  in  his  community. 
Over  the  span  of  his  57  years  this  man  has 
built  a  reputation  for  Industry.  Integrity, 
thrift  and  high  moral  character. 

"He  Is  ...  a  capable  tobacco  grower  and 
steer  feeder  He  has  headed  his  stock  show 
committee  since  1940,  Is  a  member  of  the  loan 
committee  of  the  Farm  Home  Administra- 
tion, a  member  of  the  Gadsden  Cjunty  Tax 
Comml.sslon  .  .  .  and  has  always  unselfishly 
given  his  time  and  his  money  to  help  with 
any  worthwhile  effort  in  the  field  of  agricul- 
ture. 

"Mr.  Sanders  has  been  very  active  In 
church  and  civic  affairs.  He  Is  a  founder  of 
the  Mt  Cavalry  Baptist  Church,  having  per- 
sonally built  the  church  as  well  as  guarau- 
Ujed  the  loan  on  the  building.  He  continues 
to  serve  on  the  advisory  board  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  and  Is  always  active  In  the 
United  Fund  drive  .  .  .  suffice  It  to  say  that 
he  Is  always  eager  to  help  with  a  worthy 
cause  or  to  aid  those  less  fortunate  than  him- 
self." 

A    BETTEH    PLACB 

The  Foundation  concluded.  "Perhaps,  the 
most  fitting  thmt;  th.it  could  be  said  about 
Mr  Sanders  is  that  his  community  Is  a  better 
place  for  his  having  lived  here  ...  we  solicit 
his  continued  counsel  and  assistance  In  the 
years  ahead," 

Sanders  hadn't  stopped  since  then  and  the 
trust  he  has  earned  was  exemplified  recently 
during  the  23rd  Annual  Fat  Cattle  Sale  and 
Show  in  Qulncy.  Among  the  bidders  was  no 
other  but  Sanders,  not  for  himself,  but  for 
the  May  Drug  Co.  that  wanted  to  do  Its  civic 
share  His  cattle-know-how  was  sufBclent  evl- 
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dence  that  the  May  Drug  Co  could  be  as- 
sured of  a  good  and  reasonable  buy. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  thing  about 
Sanders,  the  Negro,  Is  his  modesty  and  con- 
cern for  peaceful  relationship  with  his  fel- 
low men,  white  and  black. 

"Are  you  sure  this  article  will  not  create 
friction?"  he  asked. 

Not  on  his  life  will  it  create  friction,  he  was 
told  by  this  reporter.  What  Tylear  Sanders 
Jr.  is  comes  from  what  he  earned.  What  Im- 
age he  has  today  Is  a  permanent  fixture  In 
the  life  of  Gadsden  and  Sanders  could  no 
more  divorce  himself  from  that  role  than 
one  of  his  cows  could  Jump  over  the  moon. 

Sanders  said  It  weU.  "I  thank  my  Creator 
and  would  like  to  give  honor  to  our  many 
friends  both  white  and  colored  of  Gadsden 
County  who  have  made  It  possible  for  us  to 
have  gone  thus  far." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  articles  I  have  inserted  In  the 
Record  very  clearly  show  that  Negroes 
can  move  forward  and  establish  them- 
selves successfully  as  respectable  and 
accepted  members  of  their  community 
when  they  have  the  motivation  to  do  so 
and  there  is  no  place  of  respect  in  the 
Negro  community  for  radical  trouble- 
makers such  as  Rap  Brown  and  Stokely 
Carmichael. 

I  believe  there  is  too  much  tendency, 
these  days,  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  Negro  community  has  some  bad  citi- 
zens, just  as  the  white  community  has, 
and  not  enough  attention  is  paid  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  literally  thousands  of 
Negroes  who  are  fine  citizens,  who  have 
made  their  way  in  professional  life,  busi- 
ness life,  athletics,  or  other  respected 
fields  that  are  distinctly  worthwhile. 

I  hope  that  our  Negro  citizens,  espe- 
cially the  youngsters,  will  not  conclude 
that  the  white  commimity  does  not  real- 
ize that  many  Negroes  are  good  citizens, 
who  make  their  own  way  and  are  capable 
of  showing  others  the  way  to  attainment 
and  success,  which  is  generally  the  way 
of  hard  work  and  devotion  to  duty.        i 


IN 


THE  ROLE   OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
CIVIL  DISORDER 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week,  President  Johnson  told 
a  press  conference  that  he  knew  of  noth- 
ing that  could  be  gained  by  trying  "to 
Justify  or  explain"  the  actions  of  the 
Federal  Government  during  the  recent 
civil  disorders  in  Detroit. 

However,  the  next  day,  on  Tuesday, 
Attorney  General  Clark  held  a  press  con- 
ference and  attempted  to  justify  and  ex- 
plain the  Federal  Government's  action 
and  inaction  during  the  crisis.  Then, 
yesterday,  on  Thursday,  the  President 
held  still  another  press  conference  and 
tried  again  to  Justify  and  explain  the 
Federal  role  in  the  Detroit  riot.  Perhaps 
we  shall  see  even  more  press  conferences 
on  this  subject  in  the  days  and  weeks 
ahead,  because  the  President,  in  my  opin- 
ion, stands  on  shaky  ground. 

I  realize  that  most  people  have  heard 
enough  of  the  charges  and  counter- 
charges about  who  played  politics  while 
Detroit  burned.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to- 
day to  rehash  all  of  the  particulars  of 
that  dispute. 

However,  several  points  which  came 
out  of  the  President's  press  conference 
yesterday  should  not  p>ass  without  cono- 
ment. 


I  am  convinced  that  some  discussion 
of  these  points  will  serve  the  national  In- 
terest. If  It  helps  to  assure  that  the  Fed- 
eral executive  will  be  better  prepared  to 
promptly  assume  Its  proper  role  In  the 
event  of  another  crisis  of  similar  propor- 
tions. 

Less  than  2  weeks  before  the  Detroit 
riot,  a  very  serious  disturbance  had  oc- 
curred In  Newark,  N.J.,  beginning  on 
July  12.  According  to  press  reports,  the 
President  had  talked  directly  with  Gov. 
Richard  Hughes  of  New  Jersey,  during 
that  crisis,  and  had  offered  all  necessary 
assistance.  Although  the  disorder  in  New- 
ark was  quelled  without  dispatching 
Federtd  troops,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
assume  that  the  White  House  and  the 
Attorney  General  must  have  considered 
the  question  of  a  possible  need  for  Fed- 
eral troops,  and  it  should  have  been  de- 
termined and  made  clear  at  that  time 
what  procedures  would  have  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  event  such  a  need  arose. 

When  violence  erupted  In  Detroit, 
however,  It  bec«une  app€u:ent  that  Fed- 
eral authorities  were  not  clear  as  to  the 
procedures  which  had  to  be  followed — 
politics  or  no  politics.  The  President's 
press  conference  yesterday  has  only 
served  to  emphasize  that  point. 

According  to  a  report  In  today's  New 
York  Times,  the  President  explained  at 
his  press  conference  that  three  elements 
were  necessary  before  he  could  use  Fed- 
eral troops  to  put  down  violence  within  a 
State.  He  listed  those  elements  as  fol- 
lows: 

First,  a  request  ...  by  the  (state)  Legisla- 
ture, ...  or  If  the  Legislature  cannot  be 
convened,  by  the  governor. 

Two,  certlflcatlon  of  Insurrection  or  do- 
mestic 'Violence. 

■niree.  .  .  .  demonstration  of  a  clear  Inabil- 
ity of  state  and  all  local  authorities  to  con- 
trol the  situation  despite  the  use  of  all  law 
enforcement  resources  which  can  be  brought 
to  bear. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  these  as- 
sertions may  be  open  to  serious  question. 

Did  the  Governor  of  Arkansas  declare 
a  state  of  insurrection  and  formally  re- 
quest assistance  before  President  Eisen- 
hower sent  Federal  troops  to  Little  Rock 
in  1956?  Of  course  not. 

Did  the  Governor  of  Mississippi  de- 
clare a  state  of  Insurrection  and  formally 
request  Federal  troops  before  President 
Kennedy  sent  Federal  troops  into  Missis- 
sippi in  1962?  Of  course  not. 

It  appears  that  President  Johnson  may 
have  exaggerated  the  limits  on  his  au- 
thority In  this  instance  whereas  it  seems 
to  many  that  he  tends  to  exaggerate  the 
expanse  of  his  authority  In  other  situa- 
tions. 

There  was  considerable  conflict  about 
who  said  what,  to  whom,  when,  and 
why,  before  Federal  troops  were  actual- 
ly ordered  Into  Detroit.  Since  I  was  not 
present  at  either  end  of  the  telephone 
conversations  I,  of  course,  cannot  shed 
light  on  T/hat  was  said  or  not  said.  Yet 
there  are  certain  facts  which  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  In  dispute.  For  example: 

Shortly  after  2:30  a.m..  on  July  24. 
Mayor  Cavanagh,  of  Detroit,  spoke  with 
Vice  President  Humphrey,  asking  his  ad- 
vice on  the  disorders  in  Detroit. 

The  Vice  President  told  Mayor  Cav- 


anagh that  he  should  talk  to  the  At- 
torney General. 

The  mayor  then  talked  by  telephone 
with  the  Attorney  General,  who  advised 
him  that  a  request  for  Federal  troops 
should  come  from  the  Governor  of  the 
State. 

When  the  mayor  talked  to  Governor 
Romney  and  informed  him  of  this,  the 
Governor  immediately  called  the  At- 
torney General  to  discuss  the  situation, 
including  the  iwssible  use  of  Federal 
troops.  In  the  next  7  hours,  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Governor  talked  on  the 
phone  at  least  four  times. 

Now  we  leave  the  area  of  agreed-upon 
facts  and  return  to  areas  of  controversy. 

On  Sunday  the  New  York  Times  re- 
fwrted  White  House  charges  that  the 
Governor  had  "vacillated  for  nearly  20 
hours"  about  the  need  for  Federal  troops. 
Governor  Romney  has  strongly  denied 
that  charge.  To  be  sure,  we  will  not  re- 
solve the  dispute  which  has  grown  out 
of  that  series  of  events  in  Detroit,  but  we 
can  and  should  learn  from  it. 

A  substantial  part  of  the  delay  was 
apparently  due  to  prolonged  discussions 
about  legal  and  semantic  questions.  The 
Attorney  General  was  reported  to  have 
told  the  Governor  at  some  point  during 
that  period  that  he,  the  Governor,  would 
have  to  formally  request  Federal  troops, 
and  that  he,  the  Governor,  would  have 
to  declare  a  state  of  Insurrection. 

Governor  Romney  was  understandably 
reluctant  to  declare  a  state  of  insurrec- 
tion. He  was  aware  that  such  a  declara- 
tion would  virtually  wipe  out  the  insur- 
ance coverage  of  thousands  of  people. 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  Governor 
Romney  did  request  Federal  troops,  thus 
meeting  one  of  the  elements  listed  at 
yesterday's  press  conference,  he  never 
did  certify  that  a  state  of  insurrection 
existed  in  Detroit. 

It  is  clear  now  that  much  of  the  delay 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  discussion 
resulted  because  the  White  House  was 
apparently  relying  solely  on  section  331, 
title  10.  of  the  United  States  Code,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

■Whenever  there  Is  an  Insurrection  In  any 
state  against  Its  government,  the  President 
may,  upon  the  request  of  Its  legislature  or 
of  Its  governor  If  the  legislature  cannot  be 
convened,  call  Into  Federal  service  such  of 
the  mlUtla  of  the  other  states.  In  the  num- 
ber requested  by  that  state,  and  use  such  of 
the  armed  forces,  as  he  considers  necessary 
to  suppress  the  Insurrection. 

■While  it  is  clear  that  the  use  of  Federal 
troops  can  be  predicated  upon  this  sec- 
tion, I  submit  that  it  is  also  abundantly 
clear  that  this  is  not  the  only  section 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  which  the 
President  can  point  to  justify  such  an  ex- 
ercise of  authority. 

To  cite  again  the  use  of  troops  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  Alabama  when  the  Gover- 
nors of  those  St?tes  did  not  request  them 
underscores  this  point. 

I  return  now  to  focus  attention  again 
upon  the  second  element  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  was  necessary  yester- 
day in  his  press  conference : 

Two,  certification  of  Insurrection  or  do- 
mestic violence. 

Section  331,  which  I  have  just  read. 
and  which  requires  a  request  by  the 
Governor — or  the  legislature — Is  clearly 
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operative  only  In  case  of  insurrection 
That  section  makes  no  reference  whatso- 
ever to  '•domestic  violence  " 

However,  another  section  of  the  codf , 
section  333  of  title  10.  does  authorize  the 
President,  without  a  request  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, to  "suppress  domestic  violence  If 
It  so  hinders  the  execution  of  the  laws 
of  a  State  that  any  part  or  class  of  its 
people  Is  deprived  of  a  right,  privilege. 
Immunity,  or  protection  named  In  the 
Constitution." 

Mr.  President,  the  prolonged  discus- 
sion about  the  action  and  inaction  of 
the  Federal  authorities  in  this  situation 
reveals  that  there  was  doubt  and  un- 
certainty for  a  number  of  hours  as  to 
what  waa  necessary  and  who  had  to  do 
what  before  troops  could  be  sent  in.  If 
no  other  benefit  comes  out  of  all  this,  I 
hope  that  at  least  we  have  learned  and 
that  we  will  be  prepared  and  ready  the 
next  time  such  a  crisis  occurs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  sections  of  the  Federal 
code  and  the  text  of  the  New  York  Times 
article  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statu- 
tory sections  and  article  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
i  331.  Fad«r»I  aid  for  State  governments. 

Whenever  there  is  an  insurrection  in  any 
State  against  Its  government,  the  President 
may.  upon  the  request  of  Us  legisUture  or  of 
Its  governor  If  the  legrlslature  cannot  be 
convened,  call  into  Federal  service  such  of 
the  mlUtt*  of  the  other  States.  In  the  num- 
ber requested  by  that  State,  and  use  such 
of  the  armed  forces,  as  he  cocLslders  neces- 
sary to  tuppreaa  the  insvirrectlon.  (Aug.  10. 
1956.  ch.  1041,  70A  Stat.  15. 1 
S  333.  Interference  with  State  and  Federal 
law. 

The  Prealdent.  by  using  the  mllltla  or  the 
armed  force*,  or  both,  or  by  any  other  means, 
shall  take  such  measures  as  he  considers 
necessary  to  suppress.  In  a  State,  any  Insur- 
rection, domestic  violence,  unlawful  combi- 
nation, or  conspiracy.  If  It — 

(1)  so  binders  the  execution  of  the  laws 
of  that  State,  and  of  the  United  SUtes 
within  the  State,  that  any  part  or  class  of 
Its  people  Is  deprived  of  a  right,  privilege. 
Immunity,  or  protection  named  In  the  Con- 
stitution and  secured  by  law.  and  the  con- 
stituted authorities  of  that  State  are  unable, 
fall,  or  refuse  to  protect  th»t  right,  prlvUege. 
or  Immunity,  or  to  give  that  protection;  or 

(2)  opposes  or  obstructs  the  execution  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  Unpedea 
the  course  of  Justice  under  thoee  laws 

In  ejiy  situation  covered  by  clause  '  1 ) ,  the 
State  shall  be  considered  to  have  denied  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  secured  by  the 
ConstltuUon.  (Aug.  10.  1956.  ch.  1041.  70A 
Stat.  16.) 


[From  the  New  York  Times   Aug  4   1967] 
Johnson     Explains     Drraorr     Rior     Rolb — 

Rkcaijj   Thsex   Messages   to   Him    Betorc 

Teoops  Wsax  Sent 

(By  Roy  Reed  . 

WASHXMOroN,  August  3  —President  John- 
son broke  his  public  silence  today  on  his 
handling  of  the  dispatch  of  Federal  troops  to 
Detroit  on  July  34. 

Mr.  Johnson,  explaining  one  part  of  his  ac- 
tions, did  not  mention  Gov  George  Romney 
of  Michigan,  who  has  accused  the  President 
of  "playing  politics"  with  the  Detroit  situa- 
tion. But  the  Johnson  explanation  was  clear- 
ly In  rebuttal  to  the  Governor's  charge. 

The  President's  first  open  comment  on  the 
controversy  was  made  In  a  meetini?  with  sur- 
prised newsmen  who  had  been  given  to  un- 


derstand earlier  that  the  White  Hou.se  was 
tlrtd  '>{  the  dispute  and  considered  the  epi- 
sode ended 

He  had  refused  to  comment  on  the  con- 
troversy at  a  news  conference  Monday,  say- 
ing that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  "trying 
to  Justify  or  explain   ' 

DETROIT     AtDEi    PRAISED 

The  President's  explanation  c.^me  as  he  In- 
troduced   And    warmly    congratulated    Cyrus 
R.  Vance,  his  chief  envoy  In  Detroit,  and  MaJ 
Cren   John  Throckmorton,  commander  of  the 
Federal  troops  there 

Mr.  Vani."e  .tnd  Genera!  Throckmorton  had 
come  to  the  White  Hoase  to  report  the 
restoration  of  law  and  order  and  the  return 
of  law  enforcement  responsibilities  to  state 
utf.fiaL-i 

.Mr.  Vance  added  after  the  President  had 
'.eft  the  room  that  "there  were  no  politics 
Involved"  in  the  dispatch  and  use  of  Federi-il 
troops 

After  his  announcement  that  he  waa  send- 
ing troops  to  Detroit  Mr  Johnson  was  criti- 
cized for  his  repeated  statements  that  Gov- 
ernor Romiiey  was  un.-ibie  to  control  the  sit- 
uation. 

Obliquely  answering  that  criticism  today. 
Mr  Johnson  went  Into  hl.story  to  explain 
his  reluctance  to  send  the  troops  and  the 
reason  for  his  seemlnglv  p^ilnted  language  in 
Anally  announcinc;  his  decision 

"Under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  this 
countrv  and  the  uniform  practices  of  all  past 
Presidents,"  he  said,  before  troops  can  be 
used  In  any  civil  disorder,  the  following  ele- 
ments must  be  present  when  a  state  seeks 
assistance 

"First,  a  request  for  troops  bv  the  LegLs- 
lature.  If  the  Legislature  can  be  convened, 
or  If  the  Legislature  cannot  be  convened,  by 
the  Governor. 

"Two.  certification  of  insurrection  or  do- 
mestic violence 

"Three,  the  demonstration  of  a  clear  In- 
ability of  state  and  all  local  authorities  to 
control  the  situation  despite  the  use  of  all 
law  enforcement  resources  which  can  be 
brought  to  bear"  He  continued: 

"There  are  a  good  many  reasons  for  this, 
which  go  back  to  the  Constitution  Itself 
In  1789.  and  the  great  debate  that  took  place 
In  Congress  In  1792.  so  that  Presidents  would 
not  be  throwing  Federal  troops  around 
states. 

"They  were  actuallv  none  of  any  conse- 
quence that  were  c.illed  Into  states  until 
the  ReconstriKtlon  period,  which  was  a  pe- 
riod that  Is  vivid  In  our  memories  and  not 
always  pleasant  memories,  either  At  that 
time  trtjops  were  called  out  to  occupy  60 
to  70  places  around  election  time  by  Gov- 
ernors and  by  Presidents 

"So  we  tried   to  be  very  careful. 

"THafiC    STEPS    L'llEU 

"The  F»resldencv  Is  Involved  In  two  in- 
stances here,  or  really  three 

"The  first  was  In  the  middle  of  the  morn- 
ing at  2  30  or  3  o'clock  when  we  were  noti- 
fied that  there  was  a  problem  In  Detroit 
which  might  necessitate  troops  They  were 
momentarily  alerted,  as  was  the  Secretary 
of  the  .\rmy  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army,  and   the  appropriate  commanders. 

"So  much  for  the  3  A  M.  meeting. 

"The  next  time  a  request  was  presented 
to  the  President  was  a  telegram  filed  at 
10  46  that  reached  here  at  10  56.  request- 
ing troops. 

"The  President  approved  that  telegram 
and  replied  by  saying  troc)ps  would  be  sent. 
They  were  ordered  loaded  at  11  02 

Now  the  third  requirement,  either  In- 
surrection or  domestic  violence,  was  certi- 
fied to  the  President  about  11  th.^t  evening 
by  Mr  Vance  and  by  General  Throckmorton. 
They  had  declined  to  do  that  at  8  30  that 
evening  They  can  go  Into  that  with  you  if 
they  want  to    When  they  made  that  certi- 


fication the  President,  In  the  same  conver- 
sation, ordered  the  deployment." 

Mr  Johnson  went  on  to  congratulate  Mr. 
Vance.  General  Throckmorton  and  the  4,800 
Federal  troops  for  a  Job  "well  done." 

He  said  that  none  of  the  4.800  soldiers  had 
been  wounded  or  Injured  and  that  only  one 
person  had  lost  his  life  at  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  troops. 

Mr  Vance  was  asked  If  he  had  found  evi- 
dence of  "outside  agitators"  In  the  Detroit 
disorders.  He  said  "there  may  have  been 
some,"  but  that  he  had  seen  no  Indication 
■'of  any  over-all  conspiracy  to  Incite  or  to 
conduct  a  riot," 

He  said  there  was  no  evidence  that  the 
snipers  firing  Into  the  streets  had  been  orga- 
nized or  'rained. 


A  TAX  INCREASE  WILL  THREATE.\ 
THE   ECONOMY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress yesterday  received  the  long-awaited 
fiscal  and  tax  policy  message  from  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

This  tax  proposal  does  not  really  pre- 
sent to  the  American  people  the  central 
issue  involved  In  whether  we  should  or 
should  not  have  a  tax  Increase.  The  ques- 
tion chat  it  presents  to  the  American 
people  is  simply  whether  we  shall  place 
the  United  States  in  the  position  of,  in 
effect,  pursuing  a  course  of  conduct 
which  would  accomplish  exactly  what 
the  Communists  could  not  directly  do 
for  themselves — that  is,  to  damage  se- 
verely the  U.S.  economy. 

In  his  message,  the  President  paints  a 
dire  picture  of  the  consequences  if  we  do 
not  enact  the  tax  proposals  he  presents. 
These  Include — if  I  may  paraphrase  and 
summarize — a  return  of  "strong  infla- 
tionary pressures,"  an  "intensified  wage- 
price  spiral."  spiraling  Interest  rates  and 
return  of  tight  money. 

Finally,  the  President  says  that  if  we 
fail  to  increase  taxes  as  we  are  requested, 
"the  consequences  of  that  irresponsibil- 
ity would  haunt  America  and  its  people 
for  years  to  come.  ' 

In  other  words,  this  Is  an  implied 
threat  to  Congress  that  if  anything  goes 
wrong  in  the  future  of  America  because 
we  do  not  adopt  this  proposal,  it  will  be 
the  fault  of  Congress.  The  President  is 
attempting  to  put  Congress  right 
squarely  on  the  spot. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  it  understood 
that  I  differ  diametrically  with  liis  view. 
In  fact,  I  hold  that,  quite  to  the  contrary, 
it  Is  at  least  equally  possible — and  In  my 
Judgment  more  probable — that  to  in- 
crease taxes  now  would  be  irresponsible 
and  that,  to  repeat,  'the  consequences  of 
that  irresponsibility  would  haunt  Amer- 
ica and  its  people  for  years  to  come. 

Let  me  specify  the  reasons  for  my 
complete  disagreement  with  the  Presi- 
dent 

First.  The  economy  is  not  booming 
toward  an  inflationary  danger,  and  there 
are  as  many  signs  of  current  softness  as 
of  strength. 

Second.  To  put  on  the  brakes  is  to  halt 
needed  growth  in  the  economy.  We  must 
not  sacrifice  longrun  strength  for  shoit- 
run  demands  for  a  temporary  and  po- 
litically palatable  smaller  deficit. 

Third  The  proposal  Itself  Is  self-de- 
feating in  the  long  run.  The  overall  long- 
range  effects  on  the  economy  will  de- 
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crease  its  growth  potential,  and  a  smaller 
base  of  gross  national  product  on  which 
to  raise  taxes  will  decrease  the  tax  take 
Itself  to  the  point  where  it  will,  in  the 
longer  run,  be  self-nullifying. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  and 
I  shall  elaborate  on  them,  I  believe  that  a 
tax  increase  as  recommended  is  not  only 
unwarranted  and  unjustified  at  this  time 
but  that  it  Is  dangerous  to  the  longrun 
health  of  the  American  economy. 

Let  me  begin  with  the  third  factor. 
This  is  an  element  which  might  in  terms 
of  sports  be  called  the  hidden  ball  factor. 
Stated  bluntly,  if  we  increase  taxes  we 
reduce  gross  national  product.  When 
GNP  is  made  smaller,  there  is  a  smaller 
ta.x  base  and  therefore  smaller  tax  reve- 
nue. In  other  words,  the  tax  which  will 
result  from  the  President's  proposal  is 
not  all  gravy  for  the  Federal  Treasury. 
Instead,  it  carries  at  least  in  part  the 
seeds  of  its  own  decrease.  In  the  long 
run,  those  seeds  can  have  an  effect  which 
can  be  restored  only  with  much  effort 
over  a  long  time. 

Let  me  be  specific.  The  current  issue  of 
US.  News  &  World  Report,  dated  July 
31,  discusses  the  effects  If  taxes  are 
raised.  One  section  of  the  article  is 
headed  "Multiplier  Effect  of  Tax  Rise." 
The  magazine's  economic  unit  has  made 
calculations  based  on  the  expectation 
that  a  tax  rise  request  would  call  for  a 
6-percent  rather  than  a  10-percent  sur- 
tax. I  read  from  that  article : 

(The  "multiplier  effect"  of  a  t.ix  incrensei 
means  that  the  restraint  caused  by  higher 
tajtes  has  a  cumulative  effect  as  U  spreads 
through  the  economy.  Thus,  business  activity 
would  be  reduced  by  considerably  more  than 
tbe  mere  5.8  billion  dollars  of  the  proposed 
tax  Increase. 

The  article  goes  on  to  indicate  how 
much  the  result  of  this  "multiplier  ef- 
fect" would  be.  The  result  Is  that  with 
a  6-percent  surtax,  in  the  first  year  gross 
national  product  would  drop  $11.2  billion, 
personal  Income  would  be  $7.1  billion 
lower,  profits  would  be  $4.1  billion  lower, 
personal  spending  would  be  $4.8  billion 
lower. 

These  results  are  items  which  are  not 
Included  in  the  President's  discussion  of 
the  evil  effects  of  doing  without  the  tax 
Increase.  But  they  are  in  reality  evil  ef- 
fects of  adopting  the  tax  increase. 

But  what  about  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed 10-percent  surtax  rather  than  a 
6-percent  surtax? 

I  have  made  inquiry  concerning  that 
effect,  and  I  am  told  by  responsible  econ- 
omists that,  although  they  are  at  this 
very  time  continuing  their  analysis,  the 
10-percent  surtax  will  result  in  a  de- 
crease of  gross  national  product  during 
the  first  full  year  of  its  effectiveness 
which  would  be  no  less  than  $23.3  billion. 
If  the  tax  should  go  Into  effect  In  the 
current  quarter,  the  rate  of  GNP  loss  by 
the  end  of  1968  calendar  year  would  be 
$28  billion. 

What  does  that  mean  in  the  amount 
of  revenue  derived  from  the  tax  pro- 
posal? In  order  to  get  perspective  on  this 
question,  I  asked  the  Treasury  how  much 
loss  of  revenue  to  the  Treasury  would 
be  involved  if  there  were  a  decline  of 
$24  billion  in  GNP.  Treasur>'  has  no 
formula,  no  rule  of  thumb  which  can  be 
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applied,  and  there  appears  to  be  a  range 
of  estimates.  But  it  was  conceded  that 
a  figure  of  20  percent  has  been  frequently 
used,  and  it  was  also  conceded  that  while 
this  is  much  higher  than  Treasury  feels 
warranted  in  applying  to  the  total  GNP, 
it  may  very  well  be  close  to  the  truth 
when  it  is  applied  to  an  amount  taken 
off  the  top,  so  to  speak. 

In  other  words,  if  GNP  is  reduced  by 
the  final  $24  billion  which  It  has  added 
on  with  rising  productivity,  the  revenue 
loss  may  well  be  close  to  $5  billion.  Let 
us  cut  that  20  percent  to  about  17  per- 
cent or  $4  billion,  in  order  to  be  generous. 
This  is  the  amount  of  built-in  reduction 
in  income  to  the  Treasury  which  the 
built-in  drop  of  GNP  resulting  from  the 
proposed  10  percent  surtax  will  achieve. 
According  to  the  President's  message, 
the  surcharge  will — and  this  leaves  out 
the  "hidden  ball"  play — bring  in  in  fiscal 
1968  $6.3  billion  in  revenues.  But  let  us 
subtract  the  $4  billion  drop  I  have  just 
described  and  the  net  to  the  Treasury  is 
only  $2.3  billion — and  it  may  well  be  less 
than  $2  billion  if  the  20  percent  "multi- 
plier effect"  is  the  closer  one. 

Certainly  in  this  respect  the  10-per- 
cent tax  does  more  damage  than  the  6 
percent.  As  I  stated,  the  figures  on  the  6- 
percent  increase  result  in  a  GNP  reduc- 
tion of  $11.2  billion  in  the  first  year,  but 
the  10  percent  will  result  in  more  than 
double  the  GNP  loss,  $23.3  billion.  Do  we 
want  to  cut  our  own  economic  throats  by 
deliberately  provoking  a  recession  in  this 
fashion? 

I  noted  in  the  beginning  that  I  differ 
with  the  tax  proposal  on  the  grounds 
that  it  Is  fallaciously  based  on  assump- 
tions of  inflationary  danger,  of  what  the 
President  calls  a  spiral  of  ruinous  infla- 
tion which  will  ruin  us  If  more  taxes  do 
not  take  heat  out  of  the  economy.  The 
truth  is  that  if  we  do  have  inflation,  we 
will  add  to  the  dangers  of  inflation  by 
the  amount  of  the  surtax. 

Let  us  look  at  the  current  economic 
facts.  The  indicators  are  mixed,  and 
there  are  some  hopeful  signs:  personal 
incomes  have  continued  to  rise;  but  that 
includes  the  increase  in  social  security; 
housing  starts  are  above  a  year  ago; 
there  has  been  a  small  growth  in  real 
GNP  in  the  second  quarter.  But  at  the 
same  time — 

Industrial  production,  in  the  words  of 
a  New  York  Times  article  a  week  ago  last 
Sunday,  has  "drifted  gently  downward 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year." 

Growth  in  employment  has  slowed  up. 
and  by  June  there  was  a  noticeable  rise 
in  unemployment,  to  4  i>ercent. 

Profits  are  off  sharply.  Net  profits  for 
the  first  half  of  the  year,  among  the  first 
500  companies  reporting — and  this  Is 
from  the  New  York  Times  for  July  28 — 
have  dropped  5.28  percent  from  the  prof- 
its of  a  year  earlier,  the  sharpest  decline 
for  any  half  year  since  1959. 

On  the  same  point,  Walter  W.  Heller 
has  forecast:  "For  the  year  as  a  whole, 
I  anticipate  a  decline  of  about  5  percent" 
in  before-tax  profits.  This  is  without  tak- 
ing any  new  tax  into  account.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  Treasury  officials  pointed  out 
to  me  that  one  reason  for  their  inability 
to  fix  a  ratio  between  GNP  and  revenue 
decline  is  that  the  effect  would  vary  with 


the  amount  of  corporate  taxes — because 
the  effect  there  is  far  more  noticeable 
than  in  the  personal  income  sector. 

Factories  are  operating  at  only  85  per- 
cent of  capacity.  This  is  the  latest  figure, 
for  the  second  quarter  of  1967.  One  year 
ago,  in  the  like  quarter,  they  were  oper- 
ating at  91  percent.  At  present  we  have 
more  idle  capacity  than  at  any  time  since 
early  1964 — hardly  an  Indication  that 
we  are  on  a  "spiral  of  ruinous  infiatlon." 

A  survey  by  the  Commerce  Department 
and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, reported  in  March,  showed  a  low 
level  of  business  investment  planned  for 
this  year — only  3.9  percent.  This  con- 
trasts very  strikingly  with  the  figure  for 
the  rise  in  business  investment  outlays 
in  1966 — which  was  16.7  percent.  In  other 
words,  in  this  area  we  are  doing  less  than 
a  quarter  as  well  as  last  year. 

In  reference  to  business  outlays,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  facts  I  have  re- 
cited were  among  those  persuading 
Congress  to  restore  the  investment  credit 
tax — which  In  effect  was  a  tax  cut — 
which  I  have  consistently  said  should 
never  have  been  removed.  But  now  we 
are  asked  to  go  in  exactly  the  opposite 
direction,  although  a  couple  of  months 
ago  we  were  asked  by  the  administration, 
in  view  of  these  circumstances,  to  cut 
taxes.  Now  we  are  asked  to  go  ahead  and 
increase  taxes.  This  policy  is  discourag- 
ing rather  than  encouraging  more  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  what  I  have  said 
adds  up  to  an  appraisal  of  the  President's 
message,  which  is  in  complete  agreement 
with  the  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post 
this  morning: 

The  grim  prospects  envisioned  by  the  Presi- 
dent are  more  firmly  anchored  In  rhetoric 
than  in  fact. 

It  would  be  less  than  charitable,  but 
still  perhaps  factual,  to  quote  some  of 
the  other  words  of  the  editorial: 

A  singularly  unimpressive  document,  de- 
void of  the  sound  reasoning  and  supporting 
evidence  on  which  so  important  a  fiscal  pro- 
prosal  should  be  based. 

The  lead  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times  begins  In  a  similar  vein : 

President  Johnson  gave  Congress  dubious 
economic  advice  in  yesterday's  tax  message. 
Neither  his  assessment  of  national  priorities 
nor  his  prescription  for  economic  health 
squares  with  the  country's  real  needs  In  this 
anxious  period. 

Let  US  look  at  the  last  assessment.  What 
are  our  real  needs  In  "this  anxious 
period"? 

Is  the  real  need  to  balance  the  budget, 
or  is  the  real  need  to  deal  with  the  ex- 
plosive situations  on  our  second  front, 
our  home  front,  the  racial  riot  front  in 
our  explosive  cities? 

Is  the  real  need  to  cut  social  security 
increases  for  the  poorest  of  our  poor  be- 
low the  President's  recommendation.  In 
order  to  provide  the  funds  for  Vietnam? 
This  is  what  we  are  faced  with — even 
though  the  message  complains  that 
nothing  is  achieved  if  "every  time  the 
executive  branch  saves  a  dollar,  the  Con- 
gress adds  another  dollar — or  more — to 
the  expenditures  recommended." 

One  ought  to  ask,  For  what  are  these 
expenditures  added?  Is  it  completely  Ir- 
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responsible,  or  Is  It  a  higher  order  of  re- 
sponsibility, to  consider  the  needs  of  the 
mentally  retarded  and  add  a  few  dollars 
for  construction  funds  as  this  body  did 
the  other  day  In  support  of  my  amend- 
ment? Is  It  no  achievement,  or  is  It  rather 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people  In  the  long 
run  that  we  In  the  Congress  feel  we  can- 
not saerlfloe  Improved  education,  halt 
the  poverty  program,  give  no  support  and 
attention  to  the  problems  of  pollution,  of 
housing,  of  the  anguished  cries  of  those 
who  In  rloCa  shout  "Bum,  baby,  bum," 
and  who  In  other  times  suiter  the  mal- 
nutrition, lack  of  Jobs,  and  rat  bites  of 
the  ghettos?  Where  Is  our  order  of 
priorities? 

Indeed,  where  Is  the  truthfulness  with 
which  oar  problems  are  approached?  Can 
we,  indeed,  continue  to  fight  a  big  conflict 
9.000  miles  away  from  home  as  we  are 
told  is  necessary,  without  sacrificing  the 
great  domestic  programs  we  have  under- 
way? Are  we  to  continue  to  neglect  the 
unfinished  business  of  America,  or  are 
we  to  bow  down  to  the  balanced  budget— 
which  could  not  even  be  balanced  by  the 
assumptions  of  the  President's  message- 
to  throw  our  hundreds  of  millions,  indeed 
thousands  of  millions.  Into  the  war  ma- 
chine every  month,  while  starving  our 
domestic  social  improvement? 

We  have  been  told  by  students  of  the 
Communist  society  that  they  see  as  one 
of  their  primary  objectives  the  weaken- 
ing of  the  "lmi?erlalist."  capitalist"  so- 
ciety by  driving  it  Into  its  own  self-de- 
struction. This  they  can  do  If  they  can 
involve  us  In  fniltless  commitments  and 
expenditures  sufQclent  to  drain  us  of  our 
wealth  to  the  detriment  of  our  real  wel- 
fare— to  a  form  of  social  and  economic 
suicide. 

We  are  a  strong  nation — without  doubt 
the  strongest  In  the  world — and  there  Is 
no  strong  second.  Of  this  there  Is  no 
doubt.  We  probably  will  not  suffer  sui- 
cide If  the  tax  cut  is  adopted.  But  we 
win  bleed  a  little  more  and  the  effects 
of  such  bleeding  are  protracted  and 
weakening.  The  effect  of  the  tax  increase 
will  be.  In  the  world  of  business,  much 
more  Immediate  than  in  the  past  because 
of  the  practice  of  shortening  the  timelag 
for  corporate  Income  tax  payments.  This 
means  we  will  halt  the  "Inflation"— so 
far  not  a  reality  but  only  a  bogey  word — 
more  Immediately.  The  shock  will  be 
more  drastic.  By  Including  deferral  of  the 
excise  tax  reduction  on  automobiles,  we 
will  add  to  the  problem  of  new  car  sales. 
Let  no  one  be  misled  about  those  sales 
being  up,  because  I  cite  the  total  for  the 
first  8  months  of  this  year:  4.042,856, 
down  from  4.918,856  for  the  same  period 
In  1966. 

General  Idotors"  net  profit  for  the  half- 
year  was  down  20  percent  from  a  year 
ago;  Chrysler's  profit  was  off  43  percent. 
No  corporation  pays  taxes  when  there 
are  no  profits.  The  continuation  of  the 
excise  tax  rather  than  its  scheduled  re- 
duction will  certainly  not  benefit  car 
sales  and  the  great  segment  of  the  econ- 
omy which  rests  on  them.  IT  this  tax  In- 
crease Is  adopted,  car  sales  will  be  badly 
hurt. 

What  about  the  Individual,  the  man  in 
the  marketplace,  who  is  going  to  have 
to  pay  an  Increase  of  10  percent  of  the 
amount  of  his  present  taxes?  Let  us  take. 


for  example,  a  man  earning  $7,500  a  year 
who  Is  married  and  has  two  children  His 
income  tax  in  1966.  without  what  is  to  be 
asked  for.  was  $686  Under  the  proposal 
of  the  President  this  tax  will  be  $755. 
In  addition,  if  we  take  only  the  increase 
in  social  security  taxes  under  the  new 
proposed  schedule  in  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives, there  wuuld  be  an  addi- 
tional $44.  This  means  that  the  individ- 
ual would  pay,  beglnnlnR  on  January  1, 
1968.  $113  a  year  more  in  taxes.  He  is 
presently  paying  $686.  This  means  that 
he  will  have  an  lncrea.se  in  tax  of  16 
percent,  or  more  truthfully,  a  cut  in  his 
pay  of  $113. 

Mr  President,  it  Is  the  attack  on  our 
needs  in  the  not-torn  unrest  of  tiie  Na- 
tion's cities  which  needs  to  be  put  in  first 
place,  not  subjected  to  a  hlk'her  priority 
in  balancing  the  budget 

We  listened  to  Dean  Rusk  as  he  said 
that  we  can  have  both  ^'uns  and  butter 
and  provide  all  that  Is  necessary  in  con- 
nection with  Vietnam.  We  have  been 
given  a  partial  picture  of  what  that  will 
mean.  He  said  that  we  can  pay  for  all 
that  is  necessary  at  home  in  addition  to 
what  is  in  the  budget  at  the  present  time. 
However,  In  the  message  of  the  President 
to  Congress  nothing  has  been  added  to 
take  care  of  the  problem  in  the  cities.  If 
we  are  to  have  Federal  programs,  where 
will  the  money  come  from?  In  effect,  the 
President  Is  saying  that  nothing  more 
will  be  done  for  the  riot-torn  cities. 

Here  we  have  a  social  problem  for  oiu- 
society  greater  than  the  problem  of  Viet- 
nam, so  far  as  America  in  any  real  sense 
Is  concerned  Were  it  not  for  that  con- 
flict, we  would  not  have  our  present  pro- 
posal and  our  unbalanced  approach  to 
priorities. 

We  cannot  afford  a  tax  rise.  The  effect, 
as  I  have  shown,  is  too  greatly  against 
our  own  best  interest,  too  counterproduc- 
tive in  having  a  "hidden  ball  "  loss  whose 
long-range  GNP  reduction  is  extremely 
dangerous — like  a  chronic  illness — and 
too  neglectful  of  the  necessities  which  lie 
before  us  for  dealing  with  the  great  and 
serious  problems  of  our  poor,  our  elderly, 
our  minorities,  our  undereducated.  our 
mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded,  oiu- 
neglected  economically  deprived  at  the 
bottom  of  the  heap  of  "forgotten"  citi- 
zens on  whom  the  burden  of  society  rests. 
We  cannot  afford  and  we  should  not  have 
a  tax  rise.  Therefore,  I  conclude  with  the 
words  of  the  New  York  Times  at  the  edi- 
torial to  which  I  have  referred: 

It  Is  understandable  that  the  politician  in 
President  Johnson  quails  at  the  thought  of 
campaigning  next  year  with  the  albatross  of 
a  120-  or  »25-bllllon  budgetary  deficit  around 
his  neck.  But  an  even  bigger  albatross  would 
be  the  explosion  of  much  more  of  the  social 
dynamite  now  stored  in  the  concentrations 
of  unemployed  and  bitter  men  In  the  ghettos 
of  all  the  nation's  major  cities.  This  tax  pro- 
gram provides  no  good  answer  to  that  danger. 

Mr.  President,  the  effect  of  this  tax 
increase  would  most  certainly  be  strong- 
ly felt  in  the  cities.  The  effect  of  the  tax 
Increase,  if  it  is  adopted,  will  be  to  in- 
crease the  likelihood  more  riots.  In  effect, 
the  proposal  is  to  put  one  more  stick  of 
dynamite  In  every  major  city  in  the 
United  States,  because  it  will  slow  down 
the  economy.  We  know  that  these  peo- 
ple are  the  last  to  be  hired  and  the  first 


to  be  fired.  They  are  in  the  heart  of  the 
ghettos.  They  are  tr>-ing  to  break  out  of 
the  depressing  situation  they  are  in.  and 
they  are  trying  to  look  to  society  to  end 
their  difficulty. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  this  is  a  good 
way  to  put  Congress  on  the  spot  I  do 
not  think  that  Congress  has  done  all 
that  it  should.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
Congress  should  bear  the  full  brunt  of 
the  troubles  growing  from  neglect  m 
years  gone  by.  I  do  not  think  that  Con- 
gress at  this  moment  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity even  to  voice  itself  In  connection 
with  a  declaration  of  war,  and  it  should 
not  be  made  the  scapegoat  of  an  unnec- 
essarj'  war  in  Vietnam. 


WHERE   IS   THE   CHEAP   CREDIT? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
attention  to  the  possibility  that  there 
will  not  be  a  coming  upsurge  in  the  econ- 
omy. Several  negative  forces  are  build- 
ing pressure  against  any  upsurge. 

The  Vietnam  costs  are  so  great  that 
the  Government  demand  for  money  will 
keep  money  in  short  supply  and  thus 
keep  interest  rates  high.  This  negative 
pressure  on  the  economy  led  Mr.  Harold 
B.  Dorsey  to  write  in  his  financial  col- 
umn in  the  Washington  Post  of  July  17 
1967. 

Under  these  circumstances  It  Is  difficult 
to  see  the  logic  In  the  forecasts  of  an  up- 
surge In  the  economy  In  the  next  six  months. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Dor- 
seys  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WaiaiB's  TH«   PsoJcrn)   Cheap   CREDrr?— 

Investment  Virw 

(By  Harold  B.  Dorsey) 

Nrw  York,  July   18.— The  interest  yields 

now  available  on  corporate  bonds  have  risen 

to    the    peak    levels    of    last    August — levels 

which   were   the   highest  In  forty   year«.  To 

some    Investors,    these    yields    have    become 

more  attractive  than  an  Investment  In  mort- 

gnges. 

Of  equal  slgnlflcance  Is  the  fact  that  In- 
terest rates  on  short-term  debt  Instrumeats 
have  been  rising  In  recent  weeks  to  levels 
which  are  as  attractive  to  savers  as  deposits 
In  the  savings  Institutions  which  are  a  pri- 
mary source  of  mortgage  money.  This  most 
recent  Increase  In  the  short-term  rates  un- 
doubtedly Is  related  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment'a  demand  for  $6.2  billion  of  short-term 
money.  And  the  credit  markets  are  com- 
pletely aware  of  the  fact  that  much  more  of 
this  demand  for  credit  Is  yet  to  come  be- 
tween now  and  the  end  of  the  year.  Fur- 
thermore, the  short-term  rates  rose  very 
sharply  In  spite  of  massive  support  bv  the 
Federal  Reserve. 

In  brief,  the  Interest  rate  situation  has 
become  as  critical  as  It  was  ten  months  ago 
when  the  condition  was  recognized  as  one 
which  would  have  a  negative  effect  on  the 
economy. 

Nevertheless,  one  still  hears  predictions  by 
some  Administration  economists  that  a  busi- 
ness boom  win  develop  before  the  end  of  tbe 
year.  This  seems  Inconsistent  with  arguments 
advanced  last  January  that  there  would  be 
an  upsurge  In  the  second  half  of  the  year 
because  there  would  then  be  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  cheap  credit.  In  view  of  the  present 
position  of  credit  markets  and  the  enormous 
government  demands  for  credit  yet  to  come 
to  finance  the  deficit,  It  seems  entirely  in- 
consistent to  assume  that  there  will  be  an 
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ample  supply  of  cheap  credit  In  the  fall  and 
early  winter. 

At  this  point  nobody  seems  to  know  what 
the  actual  size  of  the  government  demand 
for  credit  will  be  In  the  next  six  months  be- 
cause nobody  knows  the  size  of  government 
expenditures,  or  the  degree  to  which  these 
eipendlturea  will  be  offset  by  higher  taxes, 
or  when  those  higher  taxes,  If  any.  will  be- 
come effective.  If  taxes  are  going  to  be  In- 
creased but  the  effective  date  Is  not  before 
January  1,  then  the  government's  demand 
for  credit  between  now  and  the  end  of  the 
year  seems  certain  to  be  enormous. 

And  how  can  anyone  have  a  reasonably 
reliable  opinion  about  the  state  of  the  econ- 
omy next  fall  and  winter  If  he  has  no  basis 
for  appraising  the  Impact  on  the  econcany 
of  higher  taxes  or  for  appraising  the  state 
of  credit  markets  that  seem  certain  to  be 
Influenced  by  financing  the  government 
deficit. 

Under  these  circumstances  It  Is  difficult  to 
see  the  logic  In  the  forecasts  of  an  upsurge 
In  the  economy  In  the  next  six  months.  Cer- 
tain timing  elements  Involved  suggest  that 
the  government  demand  for  credit  In  the 
fourth  quarter  will  be  very  large,  just  at  the 
time  when  the  seasonal  demand  for  cerldt  by 
the  private  sectors  Is  greater  than  any  other 
period  of  the  year. 

It  seems  highly  likely  that  mortgage  money 
win  become  more  expensive  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  obtain.  Hence,  It  Is  not  logical  to 
assume  that  rising  residential  construction 
activity  win  be  making  a  contribution  to  the 
anticipated  upsiu-ge  In  the  economy. 

Although  the  pace  of  Inventory  accumula- 
tion has  subsided  very  significantly,  the  fact 
remains  that  Inventory/sales  ratios  are  still 
high.  This  basic  fact,  combined  with  a  decel- 
eration in  the  growth  of  sales  to  the  private 
sectors,  provides  an  Insecure  basis  for  assum- 
ing that  a  resumption  of  inventory  accumu- 
lation will  contribute  to  the  anticipated 
upsurge. 

An  assumption  that  a  renewed  upward 
trend  In  capital  spending  will  contribute  to 
the  upsurge  anticipation  does  not  have  a 
good  foundation  In  the  facts  of  the  situation. 
With  the  utilization  of  capacity  already  in 
a  downward  trend,  with  competition  Increas- 
ing and  with  profit  margins  contracting, 
there  would  seem  to  be  a  greater  likelihood 
of  a  declining  trend  In  capital  expenditures 
rather  than  a  revival  of  the  upward  trend. 


THE  WRONG  JUNGLE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  July  31, 
1967,  contains  an  article  by  Mr.  Eliot 
Janeway  which  very  pointedly  describes 
the  relationship  of  Vietnam  costs  to  our 
domestic  economy.  I  believe  that  what 
Mr.  Janeway  says  is  "must  reading," 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  article, 
entitled  "Vietnam  War  Gulps  Etomestlc 
Funds,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Vietnam  Wak  Gui-ps  Domestic  Funds 
(By    Eliot    Janeway) 

Nrw  York. — Since  1965.  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration has  been  bogged  down  In  the 
Jungle.  But  It  is  beginning  to  look  like  It 
Is  the  wrong  Jungle.  The  explosions  In  our 
clUes  have  caught  the  federal  government 
overcommltted  In  Vietnam  and  \mdermo- 
bUlzed  to  root  out  the  source  of  the  cancer 
at  home. 

Money  cannot  win  wars  but  lack  of  money 
can  lose  them.  If  money  could  buy  victory, 
Vietnam  would  long  since  have  been  won. 
It  has  set  a  new  record  for  dollars  spent  and 
goals  unrealized. 


LOCALKOinCT   mCXDS 

Worse  yet,  we  are  far  from  the  end  or  even 
the  beglzinlng  of  the  end.  expensive  though 
the  war  bas  already  become,  our  commlt- 
menta  of  money  are  necessarily  escalating 
along  with  our  commitments  of  military 
manpower  and  equipment.  The  coet  of  the 
war  is  admittedly  running  substantially 
ahead  of  the  budgetary  provision  for  it. 

A  year  ago,  when  war  costs  were  already 
running  at  the  rate  of  $2  billion  a  month. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  was 
admitting  to  only  $1  billion  a  month.  If 
McNamara'B  arltbmetle  proves  as  wrong  this 
years  as  it  did  last,  the  coimtry  will  wake  up 
to  discover  It  has  a  •4-bllUon-a-month  war 
on  Its  hands.  A  realistic  estimate  of  the  pres- 
ent drain  Is  $3  billion  a  month,  or  at  an 
annual  rate  of  $36  billion. 

The  $36  billion  will  not  buy  a  year's  peace 
in  our  riot-torn  cities.  But  It  would  begin 
to  put  together  the  makings  of  a  pretty  Im- 
pressive shopping  list  of  everything  that's 
needed — all  the  way  from  nursing  homes  for 
the  old  people  to  nursery  schools  for  the 
young,  with  schools,  hospitals,  and  housing. 

Of  course,  the  money  that's  needed  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  the  second  front — In  the 
Jungle  war  in  our  cities— could  not  and  would 
not  come  from  the  federal  government,  even 
If  Vietnam  were  over  and  done  with.  This  Is 
the  kind  of  money  the  cities  and  states  are 
obliged  to  raise  by  their  own  borrowings, 
backed  by  their  own  use  of  the  taxing  power. 
It  is  the  kind  of  money  need  that  Is  best  Iden- 
tified and  met  cloee  to  home. 

The  trouble  Is  that  the  federal  government 
needs  to  scoop  so  much  money  out  of  the 
stream  to  pay  for  the  running  cost  of  the 
war  that  it  has  crowded  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments away.  Even  before  the  disaster  In 
Detroit  forced  the  country  to  recognize  that 
It  Is  Involved  in  not  one  jungle  war  but  two, 
and  while  Vietnam  was  still  costing  very 
much  less  than  It  Is  now.  states  and  cities 
were  withdrawing  bond  Issues  and  making 
do  without  new  money  for  old  projects. 

LITTLE   LETT  FOR   CITIES 

The  underfinanced  condition  of  the  federal 
treasury  Is  the  main  reason  why  the  present 
Inflation  is  making  cash  worth  more,  not  less, 
and  why  It  Is  going  to  be  worth  still  more.  The 
banking  firm  of  Salomon  Brothers  &  Hutzler. 
m  Its  authoritative  weekly  commentary  on 
money  conditions,  calculates  that  the  Treas- 
ury supplied  $12  billion  of  lendable  cash  to 
the  money  market  during  the  first  half  of 
1067,  but  win  borrow  mcK'e  than  $16  blUlon 
back  during  the  second  half — a  greater  than 
seasonal  shift.  The  latest  Treasury  borrow- 
ing aimouncement  suggests  that  this  may  be 
a  low  guesstimate. 

This  net  change  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment's money-using  opterations  will  preemp)t 
$28  billion  of  market  availability  from  less 
powerful  borrowers  within  half  a  year.  This 
Is  the  scale  on  which  the  cities  and  the  states 
behind  them  are  on  notice  to  find  the  money 
to  get  ahectd  of  their  blight  and  to  defuse  the 
time  bombs  ticking  in  their  ghettos. 

Lyndon  Johnson  is  on  notice  to  make  room 
in  our  congested  money  market  for  our  war- 
torn  cities  and  their  tax-burdened  citizens. 


THE  CBS  "WARREN  REPORT"— 
PARTH 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  earlier  I 
placed  In  the  Record,  paii  I  of  a  remark- 
able four-part  broadcast,  the  CBS  news 
Inquiry  entitled  "The  Warrent  Report." 
That  part,  which  was  broadcast  on  Sun- 
day, June  26,  appeared  in  the  Record  of 
July  18,  beginning  on  page  19143.  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record,  part  U,  which  was  broad- 
cast on  Monday  evening,  June  27.  It  Is 
my  Intention  to  offer  the  other  two  parts, 
as  well,  during  the  course  of  next  week. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Inquiry 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Wakrxn  Report — Part  II 
(As  broadcast  over  the  CBS  television  net- 
work. June  26,  1967;  10:00-11:00  PM,  EDT 

with    CBS    news    correspondents    Walter 

Cronklte.  Dan  Rather  and  KRLD-TV  News 

Director  Eddie  Barker;  Executive  producer 

Leslie  Midgley) 

Cronkitx.  Last  night.  In  the  first  of  this 
series  of  four  broadcasts  about  the  Warren 
Report,  CBS  News  considered  and  tried  to 
give  reasonable  answers  to  some  major  ques- 
tions about  the  Report. 

Did  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  take  a  rifle  to  the 
Book  Depository  Building?  Our  answer  was 
yes. 

Where  was  Oswald  on  the  day  President 
Kennedy  was  shot?  In  the  building  on  the 
sixth  floor. 

Was  Oswald's  rifle  fired  from  the  building? 
Tee. 

How  many  shots  were  flred?  Most  likely 
three. 

How  fast  could  Oswald's  rifle  be  fired?  Fast 
enough. 

What  was  the  time  span  of  the  shots?  At 
least  as  large  as  t^e  Warren  Commission 
reported?  Most  likely  the  assassin  had  more 
time,  not  less. 

These.  CBS  News  concluded,  added  up  to 
the  answer  to  last  night's  central  question: 
Did  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  shoot  President  Ken- 
nedy? Our  conclusion  was  that  he  did.  Be- 
yond reasonable  doubt,  the  chronic  misfit 
and  malcontent  was  at  least  one  of  the  men 
who  fired  on  President  Kennedy.  But  was  he 
the  killer  or  a  killer?  A  lone  madman  or 
the  agent  to  the  monstrous  and  successful 
conspiracy?  Tonight's  centra]  question:  Was 
there  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  President 
Kennedy? 

Announcer.  This  Is  a  CBS  News  Inquiry: 
•'The  Warren  Report."  Here  Is  Walter  Cron- 
klte. 

Cronkite.  In  the  888  pages  of  the  Warren 
Commission  Report  on  the  assassination, 
these  are  certaliJy  among  the  most  signifi- 
cant words:  "The  Commission  has  found  no 
evidence  that  either  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  or 
Jack  Ruby  was  part  of  any  conspiracy,  do- 
mestic or  foreign,  to  assassinate  President 
Kennedy."  And  the  Report  also  states:  "The 
Commission  has  found  no  evidence  that  smy- 
one  assisted  Oswald  In  planning  or  carrying 
out  the  assassination." 

Let's  stop  a  moment  to  examine  Just  what 
that  says  and,  more  important,  what  it  does 
not  say.  Note  that,  contrary  to  tlie  popular 
Impression,  the  Commission,  by  these  words, 
left  the  door  open  on  the  question  of  con- 
spiracy Just  a  crack.  The  words  do  not  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  a  conspiracy.  They 
don't  say  that  the  Commission  concluded 
that  there  was  no  conspiracy,  or  that  Os- 
wald was  the  sole  assassin.  They  only  say 
tliat  the  Commission  covild  find  no  evidence 
that  others  were  Involved,  no  evidence  that 
there  was  a  conspiracy. 

If  there  was  a  conspiracy.  It  could  have 
taken  one  of  two  forms:  either  Oswald  was 
a  sole  trlggerman  for  behind-the-scenes 
manipulators,  or  there  were  one  or  more 
additional  gunmen  firing  at  the  President. 
Most  of  the  critics  of  the  Report  Insist  there 
were  other  gunmen. 

Within  the  broad  matter  of  conspiracy. 
our  basic  questions  fDr  tont^t  are:  Where 
did  the  shots  come  from?  If  the  shots  did 
not  all  come  from  the  Book  Denosltory  win- 
dow, then  there  was  most  likely  some  form 
of  conspiracy.  Could  a  single  bullet  have 
wounded  both  Prersldent  Kennedy  and  Gov- 
ernor Connally?  The  single  bullet  theory 
has  become  perhaps  the  most  controversial 
aspect  of  the  report.  The  Commission  said 
It  was  not  essential  to  Its  conclusions.  But, 
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to  make  those  conclusions  square  wUh  the 
facta,  either  three  groups  of  wounds  were 
Mused  by  two  bullets,  which  Is  the  single 
bullet  theory,  or  all  three  bullets  from  Os- 
wald's rifle  struck  President  Kennedy  and 
Oovemor  Connally,  which  the  Commission 
rejected  In  the  beUef  that  one  bullet  missed 
completely. 

The  only  other  alternative  is  a  second 
asAasstn.  Lat's  look  first  at  the  scene  of  the 
assassination  in  Dealey  Plaza.  Dallas,  Texas. 
Correspondent  Dan  Rather. 

Rathx*.  First,  Walter,  here's  the  part  of 
the  story  that  is  not  In  dispute,  and  that 
any  theory  of  the  assassination  must  ex- 
plain. The  Presidential  motorcade  entered 
the  plaza  In  a  sharp  right  turn  off  Main 
and  onto  Houston.  It  ran  slowly  along  the 
eastern  edge  of  Dealey  Plaza.  Then  the  mo- 
torcade slowed  even  more,  for  the  extremely 
sharp  left,  more  than  90  degrees,  onto  Elm 
Street,  which  runs  directly  under  the  win- 
dows of  the  Texas  School  book  Depository. 
It's  a  perfect  place  for  an  ambush.  And  as 
the  limousine  drifted  into  the  odd  S  curve, 
shots  began  to  rain  on  It. 

CRONKirr.  Here  Is  our  first  basic  question 
for  tonight:  Where  did  the  shots  come  from'' 
Rathex.  We  decided  on  last  night's  pro- 
gram that  some  of  the  shots  came  from 
up  here,  Lee  Harvey  Oswald's  nest  In  the 
sixth  floor  window.  But,  there  are  persistent 
reports  of  other  virtually  simultaneous  shots, 
which  would  admit  more  than  one  assassin 
and  therefore  a  conspiracy.  Most  often  the 
other  shots  are  reported  from  over  there,  the 
famous  grassy  knoll,  ahead  of,  to  the  right 
of,  and  slightly  above  the  President's  car. 
The  witnesses  for  both  sets  of  shots  are 
generally   positive  and   persuasive. 

This  photograph,  taken  only  seconds  after 
the  assassination,  shows  one  group  of  those 
witnesses.  Oswald's  co-workers,  who  perched 
themselves  In  fifth  fioor  windows  to  watch  a 
parade  and  Instead  saw  a   murder. 

BoNNTS  Rat  Whxiams  So.  when  the  Pres- 
ident came  around,  we  remember  seeing  him 
standing  up  and  waving.  And  as  he's  turn- 
ing to  go  down  Elm  Street,  we  heard  a  shot. 
and  we  saw  the  President  slump.  Well,  be — 
prior  to  that,  though,  we  decided  there  was 
some  fireworks  and  everything,  you  know'' 
And  then  after  we  saw  him  slump,  we  said— 
I  think  one  guy,  I  don't  remember  which  one 
he  was.  say  that  I  believe  they're  shooting  at 
the  President,  and  I  believe  It  came  from 
right  up  over  us 

Hakold  D.  NoaifAN  Then  I  think,  about 
that  time,  well.  Jarman  says,  somebody's 
shooting  at  the  President.  And  I  told  Jar- 
man.  I  said,  I  said.  I  know  it  Is  because  I 
could  bear — they  are  above  me.  and  I  could 
hear  the  shots  and  everythini?.  and  I  could 
even  bear  the  empty  cartridges  hittln?  the 
fioor.  I  mean,  after  the  shots  had  been  fired 
And  so,  after  the  shots  were  fired,  well,  all 
the  officers  and  everyone  else  seemed  to 
think  they  csime  from  by  the  track  over  by 
the  underpass,  because  that's  where  every- 
one ran.  over  that-a-way  But,  I — Just  like 
I  said,  I've  been  hunting  enough  to  know 
the  sound  of  a  rifle  from — from  a  backfire 
or  a  firecracker  or  anything  like — especially 
that  close  to  me. 

Ratrxe.  The  witnesses  In  the  fifth  floor 
windows  say  they  heard  the  shots  right  over- 
head. But  other  observers  below  thought  they 
heard  firing  from  other  directions.  This  Is 
the  view  of  Elm  Street  from  the  grassy  knoli. 
up  behind  the  picket  fence  where  some 
critics  claim  another  gunman  lay  concealed 
We're  looking  through  the  trees  at  the  spot 
where  the  final  shot  took  effect,  the  shot  that 
killed  the  President 

At  this  point,  the  President  would  have 
presented  as  good  a  target  from  here  as  from 
the  Schoolbook  Depoeltory  Some  think  that 
right  here  Is  where  the  fatal  shot  came  from. 
Eddib  Baskxb.  Now.  railroad  man.  S.  M 
Holland,  was  up  on  this  overpass  when  the 
firing  started.  From  here,  you  can  see  the 


Book  Depository  and  the  grassy  knoll  Mr. 
Holland  came  back  up  here  with  us  a  short 
while  ago,  and  his  U  f>€rhape  the  most  tell- 
ing account  In  favor  of  the  grassy  knoll 
theory,  not  only  because  of  what  he  saw  and 
heard  durlni;  the  assaaslnatlon.  but  what  he 
says  he  found  on  that  grassy  knoll  Imme- 
diately afterward. 

S  M.  Holland.  Just  about  the  time  that 
the  parade  turned  on  Elm  Street,  about  where 
that  truck  Is — that  bus  la  now,  there  was  a 
shot  came  from  up — the  upper  end  of  the 
street.  I  couldn't  say  then,  at  that  time,  that 
It  came  from  the  Book  Depoeltory  book  store. 
But  I  knew  that  it  came  from  the  other  end 
of  the  street,  and  the  President  slumped 
over  forward  like  that  and  tried  to  raise  his 
hand  up  And  Governor  Connally.  sitting  In 
front  of  him  on  the  right  side  of  the  car, 
tried  to  turn  to  his  right  and  he  was  sitting 
so  close  to  the  door  that  he  couldn't  make 
It  that-a-way.  and  he  turned  back  like  that 
with  his  arm  out  to  the  left  And  about  that 
time,  the  second  shot  was  fired  and  It  knocked 
him  over  forward  and  he  slumped  to  the 
right,  and  I  guess  his  wife  pulled  him  over 
In  her  lap  because  he  fell  over  In  her  lap. 

And  about  that  time,  there  was  a  third 
report  that  wasn't  nearly  as  loud  as  the  two 
previous  reports.  It  came  from  that  picket 
fence,  and  then  there  was  a  fourth  report 
The  third  and  the  fourth  reports  was  almost 
simultaneously  But.  the  third  report  wasn't 
nearly  as  loud  as  the  two  prev!oiL<;  reports  or 
the  fourth  report.  And  I  glanced  over  under- 
neath that  green  tree  and  you  see  a — a  little 
puff  of  smoke.  It  looked  like  a  puff  of  steam 
or  cigarette  smoke  And  the  smoke  was 
about— oh.  8  or  10  feet  off  the  ground,  and 
alxout  15  feet  this  side  of  that  tree. 

And  I  Imniedlately  ran  around  to  the  spot 
that  this  shot  came  from  Of  course,  there 
was  no  one  there  because  It  tcKsk  us  quite  a 
little  while  to  thread  our  way  through  the 
cars— there's  so  many  parked  there^ — and 
they  parked  at  every  angle,  that  when  I  got 
over  there  I  did  find  where  a  man  had  been 
standing  and  walking  from  one  end  of  the 
bumped  to  the  other,  and  I  guess  If  you 
could  have  counted  the  footsteps  there'd  a 
been  200  or  more  on  the  muddy  sp>ots — foot- 
prints .\nd  there  were  two  mud  spots  on 
the  bumper  of  this  st.atlon  wagon. 

Barker  Would  you  take  me  over  there  and 
show  me  this  place  you're  talking  about? 
Hoi  LAND   'Ves   I  will 

Barker  All  rleht.  let's  go  Well  now.  Mr 
Holland,  where  would  the  person  have  to  be 
standing  to  have  fired  that  shot  that  you 
heard  that  came  from  up  here? 

Holland  Prom  fhe  footprints  and  all  In- 
dlcitions.  he  wa.s  stiindlnt:  rleht  here. 
Barkkr  Were  thev  frefh  footprints? 
Hot  LAND  Thev  were  fresh  It  had  been 
raining  that  mornlne  There  wis  footprints — 
mud  on  the'p  two-bv-fours^there  was  mud 
on  the  bumper  of  the  station  waeon.  and 
'hev  wajs  only  two  sets  of  footprints  that  I 
c-ould  find  that  left  this  station  wagon  and 
rhcv  went  behind  a  white  Chevrolet  car  that 
w.t-s  settln'  over  there 

Barker  Abraham  Zapruder  whose  film  of 
the  nssasstnitlon  w.ts  stiidled  at  length  on 
'.aat  niBht's  program,  wa-^  standing  up  c>n  this 
little  wall  right  at  the  edge  of  the  gr;vssy 
knoll  Now.  shots  from  behind  that  picket 
fence  over  there  would  have  almost  had  to 
whistle  by  his  ear. 

Mr  Zapruder  when  we  Interviewed  him 
here,  tended  to  nsree  that  the  knoll  was  not 
Involved 

.'VBR^ftAM  Z\rRt-DER  I'm  not  a  ballistics 
expert,  but  I  believe  that  If  there  were  shot£ 
that  come  from  rny  right  ear.  I  would  hear 
a  different  sound  I  heard  shots  ccmlng 
from  — I  wouldn't  know  which  direction  to 
say — but  they  was  driven  from  the  Texas 
Book  Deposltorv  ind  thev  all  sourded  alike 
There  was  no  difference  In  sound  at  all 

Barker  Associated  Press  Photographer 
James  .Mtt;ens  w.is  actually  looking  toward 
the  Book  Depository. 


James  Altcens  As  I  was  getting  ready  to 
make  some  pictures,  why,  I  heard  this  noise. 
I  thought  It  waa  a  firecracker  exploelon.  So, 
I  Just  went  ahead  and  made  the  picture, 
which  shows  the  President  right  after  he  was 
struck  by  a  bullet,  struck  in  the  neck,  tbe 
fltfst  shot.  And  this  was  a  picture  that  the 
Warren  Report  later  fixed  as  being  made  two 
seconds  after  the  shot  was  fired.  And  as  they 
got  In  close  to  me,  and  I  was  prepared  to 
make  the  picture.  I  had  my  camera  almost  at 
eye  level:  that's  when  the  President  was  shot 
In  the  head.  And  I  do  know  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  still  In  an  upright  position,  tilted, 
favoring  Mrs.  Kennedy.  And  at  the  time  that 
he  waa  struck  by  this  blow  to  the  head.  It 
was  so  obvious  that  It  came  from  behind. 
It  had  to  come  from  behind  because  It  caused 
him  to  bolt  forward,  dislodging  him  from 
this  depression  In  the  seat  cushion,  and  al- 
ready favoring  Mrs.  Kennedy,  he  automati- 
cally fell  In  that  direction. 

The  one  thing  that  did  seem  to  be  a  little 
bit  strange.  Immediately  after  the  car  pro- 
ceeded on  to  Parkland  Hospital,  men  with 
drawn  guns  ran  up  the  terrace  of  this  plaza, 
up  Into  what  Is  considered  to  be  and  re- 
ferred to  as  the  knoll  area.  And.  thinking 
that  they  had  the  assassin  cornered  up  In 
this  knoll  area — and  It  seemed  rather 
strange,  as  I  say.  because  knowing  that  the 
shot  came  from  behind,  this  fellow  had  to 
really  move  In  order  to  get  over  Into  the 
knoll  area 

Barker  'V'ou  had  no  thoughts  about  an- 
other assassin  behind  the  fence  or  on  the 
knoll  ■> 

Altgens.  I've  had  a  lot  of  people  to  con- 
tact me  In  that  they  felt  there  was  another 
person  Involved,  and  trying  to  get  me  to 
verify  either  photographs  they  had  or  to 
work  out  some  Information  they  felt  they 
had  come  across  to  substantiate  the  evidence 
of— substantiate  the  fact  that  there  was  an- 
other assassin  behind  the  fence  or  on  the 
evidence  proved  to  me  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  there  was  another  assassin. 

OmcER  Jacks.  The  car  In  which  I  waa 
driving,  which  occupied  the  Vice  President. 
was — had  Just  completed  Its  turn,  .and  I  felt 
a  blast  which  appeared  to  be  a  rifle  shot 
come  from  behind  me  I  turned  and  looked 
up  to  the  School  Book  Dep^vsltory 

Barker  Well  now.  what  about  these  peo- 
ple who  say  shots  came  from  this  fence  area 
up  here?  Would  you  agree  with  that  at  all.  or 
not? 

Jacks  No.  sir  I — I— I  don't  think  there 
was  I  heard  three  shots  and  I  could  foel  the 
concussion  from  all  three. 

CRONKrTE  Eddie  Barker  went  to  .\ustln  to 
ask  the  same  question  of  Governor  and  Mrs 
Connally.  who  were  In  the  best  possible  posi- 
tion to  know  the  direction  from  which  the 
shots  came. 

Governor  Connally  All  of  the  shots  came 
from  the  same  place,  from  back  over  my 
right  shoulder  They  weren't  In  front  of  us, 
or  they  weren't  at  the  side  of  us.  There  were 
no  sounds  like  that  emanating  from  those 
directions. 

Barker.  Was  there  any  doubt  in  your 
mind,  the  direction  that  those  shots  came 
from'' 

Mrs  Connally.  No.  They  all  came  from  the 
same  direction 

Barker    Which  was'' 

Mrs  Connally  It  was  behind  us.  over  my 
right  shoulder  You  see.  the  first  one — the 
first  sound,  the  first  shot.  I  heard  and  turned 
and  looked  right  Into  the  President's  face 
So.  the  sound  drew  me  to  that  direction  and 
had  a  definite  reaction. 
( Announcement.) 

Announcer  A  CBS  News  Inquiry:  "The 
Warren  Report"  continues  Here  again  Is  Wal- 
ter Cronklte 

Cronkfte  In  Abraham  Zapruder's  film  of 
the  a.ss;asslnatlon.  the  fatal  shot  appears  to 
move  the  President's  head  back  The  critics 
contend  this  can  only  mean  the  shot  came 
not    from    the    Book    Depository,    but    from 
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Bomewhere  In  front.  Not  for  the  first  time, 
nor  for  the  last  In  these  reports,  we  find 
equally  qualified  experts  In  disagreement. 

We  put  the  question  of  the  President's 
head  movement  to  an  experienced  photo 
analyst  and  two  expert  pathologists. 

Rather.  From  a  physicist's  point  of  view, 
from  a  photographic  analysis  point  of  view, 
what  can  you  tell  about  the  direction  of  the 
buUet? 

Charles  Wyckopf.  Well,  the — In  frame  313, 
the — there  was  an  apparent  explosion  at  this 
point,  which  would  be  on  the  front  side  of — 
of— the  head.  Now,  characteristically,  this 
would  Indicate  to  me  that  the  bullet  came 
from  behind,  and  this  Is  what's  called  spall- 
tng.  It's  a  minor  explosion  where  pieces  of 
material  have — have  left  and  go  generally 
in  the  direction  of  the  bullet. 

Rather.  But  now,  the  explosion,  this  minor 
explosion,  occurs  forward  of  the  President. 
Now,  wouldn't  that  indicate  the  bullet  com- 
ing from  the  front? 

Wyckoff.  No.  quite  contrary.  It  does  Indi- 
cate that  the  bullet  was  coming  from  behind. 

Rather.  Well,  you're  aware  that  some 
critics  say  that  by  the  very  fact  that  In  the 
picture  you  can  clearly  see  the  explosion  of 
the  bullet  on  the  front  side  of  the  P^resldent, 
that  that  certainly  Indicates  the  bullet  came 
from  the  front. 

Wyckoff.  Well,  I  don't  believe  any  phys- 
icist has  even  said  that.  This  picture  might 
explain  the  principle  that  we've  been  talking 
about  Just  a  little  bit  more  clearly.  It's  a 
picture  taken  In  a  millionth  of  a  second,  of 
B  30  calibre  bullet  being  shot  through  an  elec- 
tric llghtbulb.  The  bullet  was  traveling  from 
this  direction,  entered  the  llghtbulb  here, 
passed  through  and  caused  a  rather  violent 
explosion  to  occur  on  the  exiting  side,  and 
it's  very  similar  to  the  situation  In  the  Zap- 
njder-Kennedy  assassination  films. 

Cbonkfte.  That  Is  one  explanation  from 
a  physicist  as  to  how  a  head  could  move 
backward  after  being  struck  from  behind, 
which  seems  to  many  laymen  not  possible. 
Forensic  pathologists  are  experts  In  the  ex- 
amination of  victims  of  violent  death,  both 
medically  and  legally  qualified.  Dan  Rather 
put  the  matter  to  one  of  them.  Dr.  Cyril  W, 
Wecht.  professor  at  Duquesne  University. 

Cyril  W.  Wecht.  I  have  seen  too  many 
biological  and  physical  variations  occur  In 
forensic  pathology  to  say  that  it  would  have 
been  Impossible.  I  say  that  It  is  quite  un- 
likely. I  say  that  it  Is  difBcult  lor  me  to  ac- 
cept, but  I  would  have  to  admit  that  It  Is 
a  possibility  that  his  body  could  have  moved 
in  that  direction  after  having  been  struck 
by  a  bullet  that  hit  him  In  the  back  of  the 
head. 

CEONKfTE.  Eyewitnesses,  and  even  film 
analysts  often  produce  as  many  problems  as 
they  solve.  In  this  case,  the  physical  evidence 
would  seem  to  be  more  reliable,  and  that  evi- 
dence came  first  to  the  attention  of  the  doc- 
tors at  Parkland  Hospital,  who  were  the  first 
to  look  closely  at  both  the  massive  head 
wound   and    the    less    critical    neck   wound. 

At  Parkland,  Dr.  Malcolm  Perry,  attend- 
ing surgeon,  tried  desperately  to  keep  the 
President  alive.  But  the  very  urgency  of  that 
problem  prevented  him  from  examining  the 
two  wounds,  as  he  now  explains  In  his  first 
public  statement  since  the  Report  was  pub- 
lished 

Dr.  Malcolm  Perry.  I  noted  a  wound  when 
I  came  Into  the  room,  which  was  of  the  right 
posterior  portion  of  the  head.  Of  course.  I 
did  not  examine  It.  Again,  there  was  no 
time  for  cursory  examination.  And  If  a  patent 
airway  cannot  be  secured,  and  the  bleeding 
cannot  be  controlled — It  really  made  very 
little  difference.  Some  things  must  take 
Precedence  and  priority,  and  In  this  instance 
the  airway  and  the  bleeding  must  be  con- 
trolled initially. 

Barker.  What  about  this  wound  that  you 
observed  In  the — In  the  front  of  the  Presi- 
dent's neck?  Would  you  tell  me  about  that? 

Perry.  Yes,  of  course.   It  was  a  very  cur- 


sory examination.  The  emergency  proceed- 
ings at  hand  necessitated  Immediate  action. 
There  was  not  time  to  do  more  than  an  ex- 
tremely light  examination. 

BARKjot.  There's  been  a  lot  said  and  written 
about  was  this  an  exit  woimd,  or  an  entry 
would?  Would  you  dlscuas  that  with  me,  sir? 

Pexst.  Well,  this  Is  a  difficult  problem.  The 
determination  of  entrance  or  exit  frequently 
requires  the  ascertatlon  of  trajectory.  And, 
of  course,  this  I  did  not  do.  None  of  us  did 
at  the  time.  There  was  no  time  for  such 
things. 

The  differentiation  between  an  entrance 
and  exit  wound  is  often  made  on  a  disparity 
in  sizes,  the  exit  wotind  generally  being 
larger.  In  the  case  of  an  expanding  bullet.  If, 
however,  the  bullet  does  not  expand — If  It  ia 
a  full-Jacketed  bullet,  for  example,  such  as 
used  commonly  In  the  military,  the  caliber 
of  the  bullet  on  entrance  and  exit  will  fre- 
quently be  the  same.  And  without  deforma- 
tion of  the  bullet,  and  without  tumbling, 
the  wounds  would  be  very  similar — and  In 
many  Instances,  even  a  trained  observer 
could  not  distinguish  between  the  two. 

Barkss.  Did  it  occur  to  you  at  the  time,  or 
did  you  think,  was  this  an  entry  wound,  or 
was  this  an  exit  wound? 

Perry.  Actually,  I  didn't  really  give  It  much 
thought.  And  I  realize  that  perhaps  It  would 
have  been  better  had  I  done  so.  But  I  actu- 
ally applied  my  energies,  and  those  of  us 
there  all  did,  to  the  problem  at  hand,  and  I 
didn't  really  concern  myself  too  much  with 
how  it  happened,  or  why.  And  for  that  rea- 
son, of  course,  I  didn't  think  about  cutting 
through  the  wound — which,  of  course,  ren- 
dered It  inviolate  as  regards  further  examina- 
tion and  Inspection.  But  It  didn't  even  occur 
to  me.  I  did  what  was  expedient  and  what 
was  necessary,  and  I  didn't  think  much  about 
It. 

Barker.  You  did  not  turn  the  President 
over? 

Perry.  No,  there  was  no  reason  to.  There 
was  not  time  at  that  problem,  and  there  was 
really  no  reason  to.  It  made  very  little  dif- 
ference to  me,  since  my  immediate  concern 
was  with  an  attempted  resuscitation. 

CRONKrTE.  The  nature  of  the  throat  wound 
can  no  longer  be  verified,  for  no  records 
were  made  and  no  pictures  taken  before  Dr. 
Perry  cut  through  It  In  attempt  to  relieve 
his  patient's  breathing.  The  doctors  at  Park- 
land were  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle 
to  keep  the  President  alive;  all  else  was  sec- 
ondary. But  their  task  was  Impossible.  One 
of  the  shots  had  virtually  destroyed  the 
President's  head.  Even  as  the  doctors  worked, 
the  President  died. 

At  the  hospital  the  scene  was  turbulent 
and  disordered.  The  press  and  public  were 
clamoring  for  news.  Dr.  Perry  was  rushed 
from  the  emergency  room  to  a  news  confer- 
ence, where  he  was  badgered  Into  giving  a 
description  of  the  wounds. 

The  neck  wound,  he  told  the  press,  looked 
like  an  entry  wound,  and  he  pointed  to  the 
front  of  his  neck.  In  the  transcript  of  that 
news  conference  there's  no  doubt  that  Dr. 
Perry  made  It  sound  as  if  he  had  a  firm 
opinion.  Well,  the  reporters  flashed  the 
news,  and  in  that  moment  of  confusion  and 
misunderstanding  established  once  and  for 
all  In  the  minds  of  a  great  many  people  a 
conviction  that  at  least  one  bullet  had  been 
fired  from  the  front  to  the  motorcade. 

Legally,  the  dead  President  was  now  Just 
another  part  of  the  evidence  in  a  Texas 
homicide  case.  The  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted in  that  state,  and  there  were  no  laws 
which  gave  the  federal  government  Juris- 
diction. 

In  his  book,  "The  Death  of  a  President," 
William  Manchester  describes  a  scene  of  al- 
most horrifying  confusion.  In  which  the  Dal- 
las County  Medical  Examiner  tried  to  pre- 
vent the  removal  of  the  President,  and 
Kennedy  aides  almost  literally  bulldozed  his 
coffin  out  of  Parkland  Hospital. 


During  the  flight  to  Washington  it  was 
agreed  that  an  autopsy  had  to  be  performed, 
and  Manchester  writes  Mrs.  Kennedy  chose 
Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  because  her  hus- 
band had  been  a  naval  officer. 

The  autopey  was  performed  by  the  Chief 
of  Pathology,  Commander — now  Captain — 
James  J.  Humes;  Dr.  J.  Thornton  Boswell; 
an  Army  Lt.  Colonel,  Pierre  Flnck,  a  forensic 
pathologist.  They  reptorted  In  a  document 
reproduced  In  the  supplementary  volumes 
of  the  Warren  Report  that  the  President's 
wounds  were  inflicted  from  the  rear.  As  part 
of  standard  procedure,  they  had  photographs 
and  X-rays  taken  as  they  proceeded. 

Conftislon  continued  at  Bethesda,  as  it 
had  reigned  at  Parkland.  F3.I.  agents  sub- 
mitted a  report,  later  disclosed  In  Edward  J. 
Epstein's  book,  "Inquest,"  which  said  they 
had  heard  one  pathologist  state  that  he  had 
found  a  wound  In  the  President's  back,  and 
could  not  find  an  exit. 

The  Warren  Report  version  was  explicit, 
that  there  was  no  wound  in  the  back,  but 
one  In  the  neck.  However,  details  of  these 
published  sketches  tended  to  Indicate  that 
there  was  a  wound  below  what  could  be 
described  as  the  neck. 

The  photographs  and  X-rays  which  might 
clear  up  the  Issue  were  In  possession  of  the 
Kennedy  family,  and  only  officially  turned 
over  to  the  Archives  on  October  31st,  1966 — 
with  the  provision  that  they  not  be  made 
public  for  five  years.  Now,  there  the  matter 
has  rested  until  now.  But  Captain  Humes, 
the  Senior  Pathologist  at  the  autopsy,  has 
since  gone  to  the  Archives  and  re-examined 
the  X-rays  and  photographs.  His  conclu- 
sions we  will  hear  later  in  an  exclusive  Inter- 
view, the  only  one  he's  granted  since  that 
fateful  night. 

But  first,  the  observations  of  Dr.  Wecht, 
whom  we  heard  earlier. 

Wecht.  This  sketch  was  made  by  Dr.  Bos- 
well, Mr.  Rather,  Is  a  very  important  sketch. 
It  shows  the  bullet  hole  which  he  dia- 
grammed In  at  a  point  approximately  sev- 
eral Inches  below  the  collar  level,  although 
he  does  give  other  measurements  to  the 
side — which  would  place  It  at  a  higher  level. 

Rather.  Now,  the  Commission  Report  ac- 
cepted that  the  bullet  entered  very  near  the 
neck,  did  It  not? 

Wecht.  Yes.  Take  a  look  at  this  sketch.  If 
you  would,  please.  This  was  made  by  a  medi- 
cal Illustrator  at  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital. 
This  sketch  shows  the  one  that  was  accepted 
by  the  Warren  Commission.  It  shows  the 
point  of  entrance  In  the  back  at  a  much 
higher  level,  and  it  shows  the  point  of  exit 
again  at  approximately  the  level  of  the  knot 
of  the  tie.  'You  can  then  see  why  It  was  very 
Important  to  acciu-ately  determine  whether 
or  not  the  bullet  wound  In  the  back  was  at 
this  point,  or  whether  It  was  five  and  a  half 
inches  below  the  collar  level. 

CRONTirrE.  Since  the  X-rays  and  films  were 
turned  over  to  the  Archives,  Captain  Humes 
has  re-examined  them.  And  tonight,  for  the 
first  time,  he  discusses  with  Dan  Rather 
what  Is  contained  In  them. 

Rather.  Commander — now  Captain  Humes, 
have  you  had  a  look  at  the  pictures  and 
X-rays  from  the  autopsy  since  the  time  that 
you  submitted  them  to  the  Warren  Com- 
mission? 

Humes.  Yes,  Mr.  Rather,  we  have. 

Rather.  And  do  you  have  any  different 
conclusion,  any  different  Ideas,  any  different 
thoughts  now,  after  seeing  them  again,  than 
you  had  at  that  time? 

Humes.  No,  we  think  they  bear  up  very 
well,  and  very  closely,  our  testimony  before 
the  Warren  Commission. 

Rather.  How  many  wounds  In  the  Presi- 
dent's body? 

Humes.  There  were  two  wounds  of  entrance, 
and  two  of  exit. 

Rather.  And  the  two  wounds  of  entry  were 
where? 
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HnicxB.  Portertorly.  one  low  In  the  right 
posterior  scalp,  and  one  in  the  base  of  the 
neck,  on  tb«  right. 

Rathoi.  Let's  Ulk  about  those  two  wounds. 
Captain.  Both  of  these  are  blowups  from  the 
Warren  Commission  Report  these  seta  of 
drawings.  Now.  there  are  pe<jpie  who  thi.iJt 
they  8««  discrepancies  in  these  -.wo  drawings 
from  the  Warren  Commission  Report,  in  that 
this  drawing  shows  the — what  :.oii  called  an 
entry  wound  at  the  base  .->f  the  neck  of  the 
President — shows  It  to  be  or  seems  to  show 
It  to  be,  In  the  upper  back,  near  the  shoulder 
blade — considerably  below  the  base  of  the 
neck.  Whereas,  this  drawing  does  show  the 
entry  wound  to  be  at  the  baw  of  the  neck 
Now  could  you  talk  about  these  and  recon- 
cile that? 

HxntM».  Tm.  sir.  This  first  drawing  Is  a 
sketch  that — In  which  the  outiines  of  the 
figure  are  already  prepared.  These  are  on 
sheets  of  paper  present  In  the  room  m  which 
the  examination  is  conducted,  and  are  rou- 
tinely used  to  mark  In  general  where  certain 
marks  or  scars  or  wounds  may  be  In  con- 
ducting a  peat  mortem  examination.  They 
are  never  meant  to  be  accurate  or  precisely 
to  scale. 

Rathxb.  ThU  Is  a  routine  In — In  preparing 
autopsy  reports,  to  use  this  kind  of  drawing, 
and  at  this  stage  for  them  not  to  be  prepared 
precisely? 

HiTiCKS.  No.  No  precise  measurements  are 
made.  They  are  used  as  an  ■ilde  memolre.  If 
you  will,  to  the  pathologist  as  he  Liter  writes 
his  report. 

More  Importantly,  we  feel,  that  the 
measurements  which  are  noted  here  at  the 
margins  of  the  drawing  are  the  precise  meas- 
urements which  we  took  One  states  that — 
we  draw  two  lines,  points  of  reference — 
from  bony  points  of  reference  We  note  that 
there  were — the  wound  was  fourteen  centi- 
meters from  the  tip  of  the  right  acromlom. 
and  fourteen  centimeters  below  the  tip  of 
the  right  mastoid.  Now  the  acromion  is  the 
extreme  outermost  portion  of  the  shoulder 
The  tip  of  the  mastoid  Is  the  bony  promi- 
nence Just  behind  the  ear.  .\nd  where  these 
two  lines  Intersect  was,  in  actuality,  where 
this  wound  was  situated  .\nd  If  we  would 
try  and  draw  that  to  scale,  which  we  weren't 
trying  to  do  as  this  mark  was  made,  this,  I 
think,  would  appear  a  llttl»  bit  higher 

Rathis.  Now,  you  examined  this  whole  area 
of  the  back? 
Httmxs.  Tea,  sir. 

Ratkb.  Were  there  any  other  wound  ex- 
cept one  at  the  base  of  the  neck,  and  one 
up  in  the  skull? 

HuMBB.  No,  Sir,  there  were  not.  Now  the 
second  drawing,  which  you  mentioned,  was 
prepared  as  we  were  preparing  to  testify  be- 
fore the  Warren  Commission,  to  rather 
schematically  and  as  accurately  as  we  pos- 
sibly could  depict  the  story  for  the  members 
of  the  Warren  Commission. 

Rathxb.  In  this  drawing  yau  were  trying 
to  be  precise? 

Htncza.  Yes,  sir.  we  were  We  were  trying  to 
be  precise,  and  refer  back  t^  our  measure- 
ments that  we  had  made  and  noted  In  the 
margins  of  the  other  drawing 

Also,  of  ooxuse.  since  this  time  we  have 
had  opportunity  to  review  the  photographs 
which  we  made  at  that  time  And  thee*  pho- 
tographs show  very  clearly  that  the  wound 
was  exactly  where  we  stated  It  to  be  In  our 
testimony  before  the  Warren  Commission, 
and  as  It  Is  shown  in  this  drawing 

Rathxb.  Tour  re-examlnatlon  of  the  pho- 
tographs that  the  wounds  were  as  shown 
here? 

Yes,  sir.  they  do 

About  the — the  head  wound 

Yea,  sir. 

There  was  only  one' 
There     was     only     one     entrance 
wound  In  the  head,  yes,  sir. 
Rathb.  And  that  was  where? 
HiTiCB.  That  was  posterior,  about  two  and 
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a  half  centimeters  to  the  right  of  the  mid- 
line, ptisterlorly 

Ratkzb.  And  the  exit  wound'' 
Htr&fEs    And    the   exit   wound   was   a   large 
Irregular  wound  to  the  front  and  side — right 
side  of  the  President's  head 

Rathzx.  Now,  can  you  be  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  the  wound  you  described  as  the 
entry  wound  was.  In  fact,  that? 

Humes  Yes,  Indeed,  we  can— very  pre- 
cisely and  incontrovertibly.  The  missile  tra- 
versed the  bony  skull.  And  as  It  passed 
through  the  skull  It  produced  a  character- 
istic coning,  or  beveling  effect  on  the  inner 
aspect  of  the  skull — which  is  scientific  evi- 
dence that  the  wound  was  made  from  behind 
and  passed  forward  through  the  President's 
skull. 

Rathek.  This  is  very  Important  You  say 
the  scientific  evidence — Is  It  conclusive  sci- 
entific evidence? 

HtTMXs.  Yea,  sir.  It  is. 

Rathxb.  How  many  autopsies  have  you 
perfonived? 

HtTMis.  I — I  would  estimate  approximate- 
ly one  thousand. 

Ratheb.  Is  there  any  doubt  that  the 
wound  at  the  back  of  the  President's  head 
w:is  the  entry  wound? 

HuMKs.  There  Is  absolutely  no  doubt,  sir. 
CRONicrrE  So  the  Chief  Pathologist  at  the 
Kennedy  autopsy,  after  re-examining  the  X- 
rays  and  photographs,  states  without  the 
slightest  quallhcatlon  that  the  shots  which 
killed  the  President  came  from  the  rear. 
I  Announcement  i 

ANNOtJNCBB  A  CBS  News  Inquiry  "The 
Warren  Report  '  continues  Here  again  is 
Walter  Cronkite 

Ckonkfte  In  iinswer  to  our  major  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  shots  came  from  a  direc- 
tion other  than  the  Book  Depository  Build- 
ing. Indicating  other  gunmen  and  u  con- 
spiracy, we  h:ive  eye-  -or  ear  witnesses  In- 
side the  buUdlr.g  s-Tylng  the  shots  came  from 
there.  Now.  Mr  Holland  who  was  on  the 
railroad  overpass,  here.  Insists  that  he  heard 
a  shot  from  here.  And  In  Mark  Lane's  book, 
"Rush  to  Judgment.  "  he  writes  that  58  out 
of  90  people  who  were  asked  about  the  shots 
thought  they  came  from  the  grassy  knoll 

Now.  exf>ert  opinions  differ.  All  the  ex- 
perts agree  that  the  shots  could  have  come 
from  the  rear.  But  where  some  experts,  such 
as  Dr.  Humes,  say  bluntly  that  they  did, 
others — such  as  Dr.  Wecht — find  It  highly 
unlikely. 

CBS  News  concludes  that  the  most  reason- 
able answer  Is  that  the  shots  came  from  the 
Book  Depository  Building,  behind  the  Presi- 
dent and  Oovemor  Connally.  But  if  the  shots 
came  from  the  rear,  and  If  there  were  only 
three  of  them,  can  all  the  wounds  be  ac- 
counted for?  The  President  was  struck  at 
least  twice.  Governor  Connally  was  wounded 
In  the  chest,  the  wrist,  and  the  thigh.  One 
bullet  was  recovered  Intact,  as  well  as  two 
large  fragments  The  Warren  Commission 
concluded  that  of  the  three  bullets  fired,  one 
nilssed  entirely,  one  struck  the  President's 
skull  and  fragmented,  und  the  third — this 
one — passed  through  the  President's  neck 
and  went  on  to  inflict  all  the  Governor's 
wounds  This  is  the  single  bullet  theory.  And 
so  we  m\i.st  a.sk  Could  a  single  bullet  have 
wounded  both  President  Kennedy  and  Gov- 
ernor Connally? 

Now.  this  is  what  the  Report  says  "Al- 
though It  Is  riot  necess.iry  to  any  essential 
flndlnt;s  of  the  Commission  to  determine 
Just  which  shot  hit  Governor  Connally,  there 
Is  very  persunslve  evidence  from  the  experts 
to  Indicate  that  the  same  bullet  which 
p.erced  the  President's  'hrnat.  .liso  caused 
Governor  Connallys  wounds  However.  Gov- 
ernor Connally's  testimony  and  certain  other 
factors  have  given  rise  to  some  dlfferenoe  of 
opinion  as  to  this  probability  but  there 
Is  no  question  In  the  minds  I'f  any  member 
of  the  Commission  that  all  the  shots  which 
caused   the   Presidents   and   Oovemor   Con- 


nallys wounds  were  fired  from  the  sixth 
fioor  of  the  Texas  School  Book  Depository." 
Well,  through  the  tortured  English  of  that 
paragraph,  a  sentence  that  begins  with 
"however."  and  has  "but"  In  the  middle,  we 
can  make  out  the  Commission's  struggling 
to  paper  over  Internal  dissension.  It's  un- 
fruitful to  try  to  puzzle  out  the  meaning  of 
the  statement. 

Instead,  we  asked  .^rlen  Specter.  Assist- 
ant Counsel  to  the  Commission,  and  now 
District  Attorney  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
author  of  the  single  bullet  theory. 

Spsctxh  The  possibility  of  one  bullet  hav- 
ing Inflicted  the  wounds  on  both  the  Presi- 
dent's neck  and  the  Governor's  body  came 
in  a  very  gradual  way.  For  example,  the  first 
insight  was  given  when  Dr.  Humes  testified, 
based  on  his  autopsy  findings.  And  at  that 
time  it  was  made  clear  for  the  first  time  that 
the  bullet  that  went  through  the  President's 
neck  hit  no  bone,  hit  no  solid  muscle.  And, 
according  to  Dr.  Humes,  came  out  with  great 
velocity. 

Now,  It  was  at  that  Juncture  that  we  won- 
dered for  the  first  time  what  happened  to 
the  bullet.  Where  did  the  bullet  go?  The 
probabUlty  Is  that  It  went  Into  Governor 
Connally.  l>ecause  It  struck  nothing  else  In 
the  car.  That  Is  the  single  most  convincing 
piece  of  evidence,  that  the  one  bullet  hit 
both  men.  because  looking  down  the  trajec- 
tory, as  I  did  through  Oswald's  own  rifle, 
and  others  did  too,  the  trajectory  was  such 
that  It  was  almost  certain  that  the  bullet 
which  came  out  of  the  President's  neck  with 
great  velocity  would  have  had  to  have  hit 
either  the  car  or  someone  In  the  car. 

Rathct.  It  stated  In  the  Warren  Commis- 
sion Report  that  belief  In  the  single  bullet 
theory  is,  quote,  "not  essential" — end  of 
quotation — to  support  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  Warren  Commission  Report. 

Now,  can  you  describe  for  us  any  other 
theory,  besides  the  single  bullet  theory,  that 
would  support  the  conclusions  In  the  Re- 
port? 

SfECTEK  The  Commission  concluded  that 
It  was  probable  that  one  bullet  Inflicted  the 
wound  on  the  President's  neck,  and  all  of 
the  wounds  on  Governor  Connally.  But  you 
could  have  three  separate  bullets  striking 
under  the  sequence  as  we  know  them.  For 
example,  the  President  could  have  been 
struck  at  frame  186  of  the  Zapruder  film, 
which  Is  a  number  given  to  the  Zapruder 
film.  Then  Governor  Connally  could  have 
been  struck  some  42  frames  later,  which 
would  be  a  little  over  two  and  a  quarter  sec- 
onds at  about  frame  228  or  229;  and  then 
the  third  shot  could  have  hit  President  Ken- 
nedy's head  at  frame  313,  which  was  pretty 
clearly  established.  So  that  It  Is  not  indis- 
pensable to  have  the  single  bullet  conclu- 
sion In  order  to  come  to  the  basic  finding 
that  Oswald   was   the  sole  assassin. 

Ckonkits.  The  Commission's  dilemma  lay 
In  the  fact  that  It  had  to  choose  between  two 
unpalatable  alternatives  In  order  to  make 
Its  case  stand  up.  Having  decided  that  three 
shots  were  fired,  and  having  three  sets  of 
wounds  to  explain,  the  Commission  could 
only  find  either  that  all  three  shots  hit  their 
marks,  or  that  one  of  the  three  bullet«  hit 
two  men. 

But.  if  all  three  shots  hit.  then  one  of 
them  would  have  had  to  pass  through  the 
President's  neck,  emerge  at  1800  feet  per 
second,  headed  on  a  downward  path  toward 
the  midst  of  the  Presidential  car  and  the  six 
people  In  It,  and  vanish  In  mid  air.  hitting 
nothing  and  leaving  no  mark.  Well,  this  was 
more  than  the  Commlslon  could  stomach. 
Despite  Its  own  words,  the  single  bullet 
theory  Is  essential  to  Its  findings. 
'  The  bullet  was  found  after  It  rolled  off  a 
stretcher  at  Parkland  Hospital  during  the 
tumult  that  followed  the  arrival  of  the  two 
wounded  men.  The  man  who  found  It  was 
Darren  C.  Tomllnson,  senior  engineer  at 
Parkland. 
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Dabrell  C.  Tomlinson.  There  was  a  doctor 
that  went  Into  the  Doctors'  Lounge  and  he 
had  to  pull  this  stretcher  out.  the  one  I'd 
taken  off  the  elevator,  and  whenever  he  came 
out  he  failed  to  push  It  back  up  against  the 
wall,  so  I  Just  stepped  over  and  gave  it  a 
little  kick  to  get  It  back  In  line,  and  then 
I  turned  to  walk  away  and  I  beard  a  rattle, 
and  I  turned  around  and  looked.  I  didn't  see 
anything  at  that  time,  but  I  walked  back 
over  to  the  stretcher  and  there  was  this 
bullet  was  layln'  there.  So,  I  picked  it  up, 
looked  at  It,  put  It  In  my  pocket. 

Barkeb.  Do  you  recall,  was  there  any  blood 
on  the  bullet,  or  was  It — how  did  the  bullet 
look? 

Tomlinson.  Well,  It  was  copper  colored 
bullet  and  I  couldn't  tell  whether  It  had 
blood  on  It  or  not.  I — I  really  didn't  look 
for  It. 

Bakker.  It  was  a  spent  shell? 

Tomlinson.  Yea. 

Barker,  Well,  no'w,  as  you  think  back.  Is 
there  any  doubt  In  your  mind  today  that 
the  stretcher  on  which  you  found  that  bullet 
was  the  stretcher  that  came  off  of  the 
elevator? 

Tomlinson.  Well,  I  know  that.  That  I 
know.  I  Just  don't  know  who  was  on  that 
stretcher. 

Barker.  But,  the  stretcher  was  on  the 
elevator? 

Tomlinson.  Right. 

Barker.  And  this  was  the  elevator  that 
Governor  Connally  would  have  taken,  or 
would  have  been  placed  on  to  go  to  the 
operating  room.  Is  that  right? 

Tomlinson.  Yes.  sir,  that's — that's  the  one 
he  went  up  on. 

CRONKrrE.  Critics  have  claimed  that  In  fact 
the  bullet  came  from  the  President's 
stretcher,  which  would  rule  out  the  single 
bullet  theory.  But  the  President's  stretcher 
was  never  In  that  elevator  and  consequently 
Mr.  Tomllnson's  recollection  disposes  of  that 
particular  dispute.  It  does  not  dispose  of 
another  claim,  however,  the  claim  that  the 
bullet  was  planted  on  the  Governor's 
stretcher  as  part  of  a  plot  to  link  Oswald  to 
the  assassination.  And  that  claim  can  never 
be  disproved. 

The  bullet  Is  almost  Intact,  only  slightly 
flattened,  with  a  little  cone  of  lead  missing 
from  the  rear  end.  Could  such  a  bullet  have 
penetrated  successively,  a  human  neck,  a 
human  torso,  a  wrist  and  a  thigh,  and 
emerged  In  this  condition?  The  Commission 
used  animal  carcasses  and  blocks  of  gelatin 
to  test  the  bullet's  penetrating  power,  firing 
repeated  shots  from  Oswald's  rifle.  Now,  thla 
U  standard  technique.  But,  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  lining  up  such  a  shot,  the  Com- 
mission experts  fired  their  bullets  separately 
through  the  various  simulators.  Each  time 
^hey  measured  how  much  speed  the  bullet 
had  lost  from  Its  Initial  3,000  feet  per  second, 
and  in  the  end,  concluded  that  the  bullet 
would  have  retained  enough  velocity  to 
penetrate  the  Governor's  thigh. 

But.  It  seemed  to  us  that  the  only  com- 
pletely valid  test  would  be  a  single  shot 
directly  through  a  series  of  objects  with  the 
same  thickness  and  density  as  the  two  bodies. 
We  decided  to  make  that  shot. 

Rather.  Dr.  Alfred  G.  Olivier,  Chief  of 
Wound  Ballistics  at  Edgewood  Arsenal  who 
conductt^d  the  teete  for  the  Warren  Commis- 
sion, served  as  consultant  to  CBS  News  in 
these  experiments  at  the  H.  P.  Wliite  Ballis- 
tics Laboratory.  Dr,  Olivier  suggested  using 
gelatin  blocks  to  simulate  human  tissue.  The 
main  object  was  to  line  up  targets  simulat- 
ing the  President's  neck  and  the  Governor's 
chest,  wrist  and  thigh,  spaced  as  far  apart 
as  Mr.  Zapruder's  film  Indicated  they  were 
l:i  the  limousine,  and  then  to  see  how  far 
a  6  5  M;innllcher-Carcano  bullet  would  pene- 
trate 

Exterislve  research  at  Edgewood  Arsenal 
has  shown  that  gelatin.  In  a  20  percent  con- 
centration, glvee  a  good  simulation  of  human 


tissue.  The  first  gelatin  block  was  made  five 
and  a  half  Inches  thick  to  simulate  the 
President's  neck  with  cloth  added  to  repre- 
sent his  coat  and  shirt.  Set  two  feet  or  so 
away  was  a  12  Inch  block  representing  the 
Governor's  chest,  also  with  appropriate 
clothing.  This  high  speed  sequence,  taken  at 
22,000  frames  a  second,  shows  the  chest  sim- 
ulation block  and  bow  the  bullet,  slightly 
unstable  after  passing  through  neck  slmtila- 
tlon,  begins  to  turn  off  course  as  It  tears 
through  the  gelatin,  exiting  in  an  attitude 
p>olntlng  down. 

The  wrlflt  block  was  two  and  a  half  Inches 
thick.  Inset  with  masonlte  to  represent  bone. 
Beyond  was  a  fourth  gelatin  target  repre- 
senting the  Governor's  tbigb.  Dr.  Olivier  told 
reporter  Walter  Lister  about  the  tests. 

Olivier.  When  the  bullet  struck  the  simu- 
lated neck,  it  was  perfectly  stable,  passed 
through  making  a  small  track  in  the  gelatin. 
This — this  very  closely  simulates  the  wound 
received  by  the  President.  It  was  a  small 
entrance  and  a  small  exit,  as  described  on 
the  autopsy  report. 

Walter  Listeh.  This  is  about  the  way  it 
would  look  through  human  muscle  tissue? 

Olivizb.  Yes.  After  the  bullet  left  this  sim- 
ulated neck,  and  passed  from  this  dense 
medium  into  air,  which  Is  less  dense,  then 
It  had  a  chance  to  start  to  tip  and  by  the 
time  It  struck  this  block  It  was  tipped,  and 
you  can  see  the  difference:  a  much  larger 
track  In  the  gelatin  block,  which  represents 
a  more  serious  wound,  as  the  Governor  re- 
ceived. In  his  case,  the  bullet  passed  along 
the  rib,  fractured  the  rib,  throwing  frag- 
ments into  the  lung.  Of  course,  we  have  no 
rib  here,  but  it  still  simulates  passing 
through  the  flesh. 

By  the  time  it  bad  passed  through  here.  It 
had  lost  considerable  velocity,  and  entered 
the  simulated  wrist.  In  some  cases.  It  passed 
through  the  wrist;  In  other  cases.  It  lodged 
in  the  wrist.  Behind  this  wrist,  we  had  an- 
other gelatin  block,  representing  the  Gover- 
nor's thigh.  In  none  of  tbe  cases  did  this 
thing  actually  penetrate  that,  but  it  would 
have  taken  very  little  more  velocity  to  have 
caused  a  similar  wound. 

LisTES.  What  do  you  think  that  these  tests 
have  Indicated  here? 

Ouvm.  Well,  that  they — ^I  think  they  very 
strongly  show  that  this  one  bullet  could  have 
caused  all  the  wounds. 

LisTEB.  Did  someone  outline  these  experi- 
ments for  you? 

Ouvieb.  No,  I'm  afraid  I'm  guilty  of  the 
whole  business. 

Cbonkitk.  Our  tests  confirm  that  a  single 
bullet  could  Indeed  have  wounded  both  men. 
But  conceding  that  It  Is  possible,  we  must 
also  ask  U  it  Is  probable.  We  asked  two  dis- 
tinguished pathologists,  both  experienced  in 
the  study  of  wounds,  to  give  us  their  best 
Judgment.  They  are  Dr.  William  F.  Enos  of 
Northern  Virginia  Doctors  Hospital,  who  has 
studied  wounds  both  as  a  military  and  civil- 
ian pathologist;  and  Dr.  Oyrll  Wecht,  from 
whom  we  heard  earlier.  First,  Dr.  Enos  with 
Dan  Rather: 

Enos.  I  have  had  cases  In  which  the  mis- 
siles have  gone  through  relatively  heavy  bone 
and  very  little  deformity.  The  fact  that  It 
went  through  two  men  Is  perfectly  acceptable 
because  of  Its  velocity. 

Ratheb.  Now,  most  of  us  have  an  Idea  that 
the  minute  a  bullet  hits  a  bone  that  It  shat- 
ters that  bullet. 

Enos.  No,  not  necessarily.  Again,  It  de- 
pends on  the  construction  of  the  missile,  of 
the  bullet.  If  it's  a  full-Jacketed  bullet  It 
can  remain  Intact  with  very  little  or  no  de- 
formity. 

Rather.  Is  It  possible  that  the  bullet  would 
have  gone  through  President  Kennedy,  gone 
through  Governor  Connolly  and  not  suffered 
any  more  damage  than  Is  shown  In  this 
photograph? 

Enos.  No,  without  hedging.  In  medicine  we 
always  fall  back  upon  the  trite  expression  ; 


we  never  like  to  say  that  something  Is  Im- 
possible. I — I  would  say  that  it  is  highly  Im- 
probable. I — I — I  would  hesitate,  really,  to 
say  that  It's  absolutely  100  percent  Impos- 
sible, but  It  Is  highly  Improbable.  Another 
one,  you  see,  another  one  of  the  very  many 
highly  improbables  that  we  are  asked  to  ac- 
cept by  the  Warren  Commission,  if  we  are  to 
accept  the  validity  of  their  full  Report. 

( Announcement ) 

Announceb.  This  is  a  CBS  News  Inquiry: 
"The  Warren  Report."  Here  again  Is  Walter 
Cronkite. 

Ceonkite.  The  most  persuasive  critic  of 
the  single  bullet  theory  is  the  man  who  might 
be  expected  to  know  best,  the  victim  him- 
self, Texas  Governor  John  Connally.  Although 
he  accepts  the  Warren  Report's  conclusion, 
that  Oswald  did  all  the  shooting,  he  has 
never  believed  that  the  first  bullet  could 
have  hit  both  the  President  and  himself. 

Connallt.  The  only  way  that  I  could  ever 
reconcile  my  memory  of  what  happened  and 
what  occurred,  with  respect  to  the  one  bullet 
theory.  Is  that  It  had  to  be  the  second  bullet 
that  might  have  hit  us  both. 

Barker.  Do  you  believe,  Governor  Con- 
nally, that  the  first  bullet  could  have  missed, 
the  second  one  hit  both  of  you,  and  the  third 
one  hit  President  Kennedy? 

Connally.  That's  possible.  That's  possible. 
Now,  the  best  witness  I  know  doesn't  believe 
that. 

Barker,  Who  Is  the  best  witness  you  know? 

CoNNAiiT.  Nellie  was  there,  and  she  saw 
it.  She  believes  the  first  bullet  hit  him,  be- 
cause she  saw  him  after  he  was  hit.  She 
thinks  the  second  bullet  hit  me,  and  the 
third  bullet  hit  him. 

Mrs.  Connally.  The  first  sound,  the  first 
shot,  I  heard,  and  turned  and  looked  right 
into  the  President's  face.  He  was  clutching 
his  throat,  and  Just  slumped  down.  He  Just 
had  a — a  look  of  nothingness  on  his  face. 
He — he  didn't  say  anything.  But  that  was  the 
first  shot. 

The  second  shot,  that  hit  John — well,  of 
course.  I  could  see  him  covered  with — with 
blood,  and  his — his  reaction  to  a  second  shot. 
The  third  shot,  even  though  I  didn't  see  the 
President,  I  felt  the  matter  all  over  me,  and 
I  could  see  it  all  over  the  car. 

So  I'll  Just  have  to  say  that  I  think  there 
were  three  shots,  and  that  I  had  a  reaction 
to  three  shots.  And — that's  Just  what  I  be- 
lieve. 

Connally.  Beyond  any  question,  and  I'll 
never  change  my  opinion,  the  first  bullet  did 
not  hit  me.  The  second  bullet  did  hit  me. 
The  third  bullet  did  not  hit  me. 

Now,  so  far  as  I'm  concerned,  all  I  can  say 
with  any  finality  is  that  if  there  Is — If  the 
single  bullet  theory  Is  correct,  then  It  had 
to  be  the  second  bullet  that  hit  President 
Kennedy  and  me. 

Cronkite.  The  Governor  insists  that  he 
heard  a  shot  before  he  was  struck,  and  that 
therefore  he  could  not  have  been  struck  by 
the  first  bullet,  as  the  Warren  Commission 
supposes. 

Those  of  you  who  were  "with  us  last  night 
remember  that  we  cited  Indications  In  the 
Zapruder  film  that  it  was  Oswald's  first  shot, 
fired  earlier  than  the  Commission  believed, 
which  missed.  Now  if  that  is  so,  then  the 
Governor  could  indeed  have  heard  a  shot  and 
begun  reacting  to  It  before  be  himself  was 
hit.  We  have,  In  fact,  three  theories  to  ex- 
plain the  same  facts — the  single  bullet 
theory,  the  second  assassin  theory,  the  theory 
that  all  three  bullets  that  were  fired  found 
their  targets. 

Our  own  view,  on  the  evidence,  is  that  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  the  single  bullet  theory. 
But,  to  believe  the  other  theories  Is  even 
more  difficult.  If  the  Governor's  wounds  were 
caused  by  a  separate  bullet,  then  we  mtist 
believe  that  a  bullet  passed  through  the 
President's  neck,  emerged  at  high  velocity  on 
a  course  that  was  taking  It  directly  Into  the 
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mldcUe  at  the  automobile,  and  then  vanished 
without  A  trace. 

Or,  we  <•*"  complicate  matters  even  further. 
aa  wme  do.  by  adding  a  second  aasassln,  who 
flree  almost  almultaneoualy  with  Oswald,  and 
whoee  bullet  travela  miraculously  a  Uajec- 
tory  Identical  with  Oswald's,  and  that  second 
aaaasBin,  too.  yanlahee  without  a  trace.  Dif- 
ficult to  believe  aa  the  single  bullet  theory 
may  be.  It  seems  to  be  the  least  dtfBcult  of 
all  tboae  tbat  are  available.  In  the  end.  like 
the  CominlMlon.  we  are  persuaded  that  a 
single  bullet  wounded  bolh  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Governor   Connally 

The  Warren  Report's  contention  that  there 
was  only  one  au&ssln  rests  on  the  conviction 
that  all  the  wounds  suffered  by  both  men 
were  Inflicted  by  no  more  than  three  shou. 
fired  from  behind  and  above  them.  We  have 
heard  Captain  Humea.  as  well  as  other  doc- 
tors and  experta.  We  have  looked  hard  at 
the  single  bullet  theory.  The  case  is  a  strong 
one. 

There  la  not  a  single  Item  of  hard  evidence 
for  a  second  assassin.  No  wound  that  can  be 
attributed  to  him.  No  one  who  saw  him.  al- 
though he  would  have  been  firing  in  full 
view  of  a  crowded  plaza  No  buUeu.  No  car- 
tridge case*.  Nothing  tangible 

If  the  demands  of  certainty  that  are  made 
upon  the  Conunlaelon  were  applied  to  its 
critics,  the  theory  of  a  second  a&->a«sln 
would  vanish  before  it  was  spoken 

As  for  the  Governor,  he  now  concedes 
he  might  have  been  struck  by  the  bullet 
that  pierced  the  Presidents  throat.  And  our 
own  Investigation  makes  It  likely  that  the 
bullet  was  the  second,  and  not  the  first, 
that  Oswald  fired.  The  Governor's  objections, 
which  were  the  most  troubling  of  all,  now 
disappear.  CBS  NEWS  concludes,  therefore, 
that  Oswald  was  the  sole  assassin. 

But  was  he  truly  alone?  Or  were  there 
others  In  dark  shadows  behind  him.  co-au- 
thors of  a  plot  In  which  Oswald  was  cast  as  a 
trlggerman?  Tomorrow  we  wr.l  look  Into 
those  charges,  and  concern  ourselves  with 
Ofncer  Tlppltt,  with  Jack  Ruby,  and  the 
murky  accounts  and  strange  personages  in- 
troduced Into  the  case  by  District  Attorney 
Jim  Garrison  In  New  Orleans 

GARmxsoN.  He  did  not  touch  a  gun  on  that 
day.  He  was  a  decoy  at  first,  and  then  he  was 
a  patsy,  and  then  he  was  a  victim 

Ckonkitx.  We  will  hear  Garrison,  and  some 
of  those  whom  he  has  involved  And  we  wlU 
try  to  answer  the  third  if  )ur  major  ques- 
tions: Was  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  part  of  a  con- 
spiracy? 

This  is  Walter  Cronklte   Good  night. 

Annotwceb.  This  has  been  the  second  of  a 
series,  a  CBS  News  Inquiry:  "The  Warren  Re- 
port." The  third  part  will  appear  tomorrow 
night  at  this  same  time. 

This  broadcast  has  been  produced  under 
the  superrlslon  and  control  of  CBS  News. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  until  Monday,  August  7,  1967, 
at  10  o'clock  am. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

NEXT  AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  B"yRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  In  adjourn- 
ment until  10  o'clock  a.m.  on  Monday 
next. 
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NOMINA'nONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  4.  1967: 

In  the  Armt 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
In   the   Regular   Army   of  the  United  SUtes, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  secUons  3284  and  3305 
To  be  colonels 

Dorlot.  Jack  V    052386 
McManus.  Vincent  J    036334 
Stein.  William  H  .  033837. 
To  be  colonel 

MSDICAL    (SERVICE    CORPS 

Grow.  Ge-jrge  I.  .  OJT573 

The  f^>llowlng-named  officers  for  promotion 
m   the  RegTiUr  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under    the    provisions    of     title 
States   Code,  sections   3284   and 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Albertl.  Donald  W  .  056695. 

To  be  lieutenant  cotonela 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

SvJ.\gmtse'. .  Jiilrl  J    OF108317. 

To    be    majors 
.\bercromble.  Edward,  076933. 
.^dams.  B<isll  R  .  Jr    08608-' 
Adams,  John  E  ,  088644 
Adams.  Paul  M.,  Jr  ,  098506 
Adamson,  George  F  .  087990. 
Adessa.  Anthony  J  ,  076935 
Agnew.  James  B  .  08547:! 
Aguanno.  Edwin  M  .  070580 
Agullar.  William  F  .  068856 
Ahearn,  John  F  .  097948 
Ainslle.  Robert  E  ,  Oti9844 
Altken.  Milton  L  .  070581. 
Albro.  Ames  S  .  Jr  ,  O70583 
.\lderman,  Nathaniel    095547. 
Allen.  Charle.s  B  ,  089173 
Allen,  Stanley  C  .  O7.>809 
Alston.  Lonnle  N  .  0(58860 
Alvey.  Everett  L  .  078937. 
Anderson.  Andrew  H  .  073283 
Anderson.  DarreU  R    070588 
Anderson,  Ge^jrge  B    076938 
Anderson,  Jerome  H  .  070589 
Anderson,  Robert  C  ,  085122 
Andre.  Nick  J..  068804 
Andrew,  Donald  G  ,  076939, 
Anklam.  Frederick  M  .  070591. 
Anthls.  Robert  P  ,  070592 
Applewhite,  R«y.  074627 
Archer.  William  T  ,  070593. 
Archibald,  Norman  E.,  079167. 
Arkley,  Robert  J  .  O80206 
Armstrong,  Raymond,  068867 
Arnold,  Thomas  H  .  081370. 
Arrlngton.  Saul.  OF105221. 
Asente.  James.  088327 
Atkinson.  Ellis  O  .  068869. 
Ault.  William  E..  O89027 
Avvedutl.  Paul  R  .  068874. 
Awtrey.  Sherry  E  .  077257. 
Bachman.  Clayton  J  ,  092155 
Bacon,  Norman  J  ,  096879 
Bacon.  Willis  G  .  070596 
Baddaker,  William  L  .  076941. 
Bailey,  Kenneth  R  ,  O705y« 
Bailey,  Robert  H  ,  094989. 
Ballev   Ronald  O  .  076942. 
Bam.' John  R  .  081372 
Baker,  Ralph  H  ,  Jr  .  0<j8169 
Baker.  Russell  A  .  075140 
Baldwin.  Jessie  E  .  074829 
Baldwin,  William  R  .  070600. 
Ball.  Fred  R.,  096580. 
BaUantyne,  John  L..  070601. 
Balzhlser,  Robert  M..  079171. 


Bard.  John  C  .  070602. 
Bardwell,  James  E.,  OF104371. 
Barker,  James  R..  OF105321. 
Barksdale,  CUlTord.  081374. 
Barnes.  Harold  P  .  070603. 
Barnes.  Robert  S  ,  081375. 
Barnltt.  George  W.,  071139 
Barrand.  Kerwood  W.,  070605. 
Barron.  William  T.,  088563 
Bartlett.  Leslie  R.,  098521. 
Bartclaccl,  Alfred,  079177. 
Barton.  Robert  H  ,  Jr.,  099787. 
Bass.  Richard  H  ,  079179. 
Bauer.  Daniel  H  ,  081376. 
Baughman,  Richard  C,  070608. 
Baver,  William  S  ,OF105611. 
Beam.  James  D  ,  094042. 
Bean.  John  P..  068888. 
Beaumont,  Charles  D  ,  070610. 
Becker  Donald  C  ,  099789. 
BeckwUh,  George  G.,  079182. 
Bedell,  Nirman  H  ,  070611. 
Belcher.  Eugene  R  .  071759. 
Bell.  Frederick  D..  076949. 
Bellows,  Robert  E  ,  069856 
Beltman.  Laurence  J.,  078635. 
Beiifer.  Richard  H  .  070613. 
Benn.  Clark  H..  070614. 
Bennett.  George  C  070615. 
Benne't.  John  C  .  070616. 
Bennett.  Raymond  O  .  076951. 
Bennett,  Wlilard  M.,  07918,S. 
Bennelto.  Edward.  II.  084472 
Berlnger.  Jack  M.,  070618 
Berkey.  Ronald  R..  071443. 
Bernstein.  Harold,  082141 
Bertrand.  Milton  A..  094047. 
BldweU.  Bruce  W.,  070619. 
BlggerstafT.  Jack,  075145. 
BUderback.  Gerald,  076952. 
Billy,  Myron  D.,  068900. 
Blndrup.  Lavere  W..  OP103657 
Blanche,  John  G.,  Ill,  081379 
Bllchm&nn,  Donald  J.,  081381. 
Bookman,  Leonard  I.,  074641. 
Bodlne.  James  P.,  079188 
Boe.  Richard  I.,  070622, 
Boggs.  Joseph  C,  072823 
Boggs.  William  L.,  073291. 
B<ile  Albert  C.  Jr..  076954 
Bond.  Gene  T..  067896. 
Bonner.  Laurence  B..  070623. 
Bonomo,  Reno  J..  076956 
BonsiiU.  Edward  H.,  082144. 
Boon,  Ivan  G  ,  099794. 
B.H)6e   Gordon  D  .  070624. 
Bwnim   Louis  M  .  OF100900 
Boruni    William  D  .  OF108118. 
Boster    Philip  L.  081382, 
BostlH::.  Robert  E  .  081383. 
Bi'Wden.  John  C  Jr  .  076958. 
Bowdom.  Arthur  C  .  OP103675. 
Bowlini:  Frederick.  070625. 
B..vrt,  David  T.  092163. 
Bovd.  Gerald  M    079192. 
Boyle,  Dean  O  ,  081384 
B'.yle,  Dennis  M.,  076960, 
Boyle,  Wlilard  F  ,  084955 
Boyle,  William  P..  081385. 
Bozeman.  Wallace  B..  OF106508. 
Br.idbury.  Donald  K  .  070627. 
Bradel.  James  F..  070628 
Brady.  James  P.,  076961 
Branch,  William  E,,  076962. 
Brandt.  Leo  M.,  076963 
Breeding.  Gene  L.,  070630. 
Breeding.  William  B.,  085296 
Brenner,  James  J.,  OF100362 
Brtnkpeter,  Paul  P.,  092165. 
Brlnton.  John  R,,  081388. 
Brlzee,  Harry  A.,  071154 
Brobeck,  Irvln,  Jr.,  079201, 
Brock.  Eldrldge  W..  087690. 
Brock,  Mervln  E.,  068919 
Brodeur,  Alfred  P.,  081390. 
Brogan,  Thomas  W..  068920. 
Broman,  Ralph  W..  078242. 
Brookshlre,  Grail  L..  070133. 
Broumas,  Andre  G..  070635. 
Brown.  Charles  W.,  069869. 
Brown.  Elmer  A..  069870 
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Brown.  Ollle,  097090. 
Brown.  Robert  P.,  079203. 
Brown  Sam  A.,  073437. 
Brown.  Thomas  D.,  068458. 
Browne,  Robert  T.,  Jr.,  076965. 
Browne,  Roger  J..  U.  070638. 
Brownlee,  Emory  W.,  076966. 
Bryson,  Jack  M.,  OP106527. 
Buckhelt.  Wilbur  C,  070639. 
Buckley.  Donald  C,  OP102423. 
Buckley,  Fletcher  J.,  070640. 
Buckley.  Paul  R.,  097174. 
Buckner,  Allen  M.,  073299. 
Bullock,  Charles  A.,  084960. 
Burbules,  Peter  G.,  OF106067. 
Burch,  Olger  D..  Jr..  079205. 
Burkland.  James  M..  068462. 
Burnett.  Clark  A..  082151. 
Burnett,  Sheldon  J.,  070643. 
Burnlson,  George  E..  079206. 
Burr,  Richard  A„  069873. 
Burns,  James  C.  070644. 
Butler,  Henry  W.,  070645. 
Butler,  Joe  C.  OP108130. 
Bynum.  Donald  K.,  O79210. 
Byrd,  Roger  D..  073226. 
Cain.  I>avld  L.,  088245. 
Caldwell,  James  K..  068932. 
Calhoun,  George  B..  070648. 
Call,  Thomas  J.,  OP106533. 
Callaway,  Luke  L..  Jr.,  070649. 
Callls,  Bennle  E.,  072410. 
Campbell,  Harold  T.,  081394. 
Campbell,  Laurence,  076972. 
Canham,  Thomas  R.,  068464. 
CanJa.  Safron  S..  071325. 
Cannon,  Archie  S.,  Jr.,  081395. 
Carey,  Gordon  T.,  079215. 
Carey,  William  K..  097095. 
Carllle,  Cecil  O.,  098472. 
Carlson.  Charles  W.,  070650. 
Carlson,  Earl  C,  085407. 
Carlson,  Gustaf  R..  077306. 
Carmlchael,  Horace.  073301. 
Carrasco,  Valentine.  082155. 
Carroll.  Henry  S..  070653. 
Carson,  David  L.  076973. 
Carter,  William  J.  OF105643. 
Oarvell,  Richard  P..  094917. 
Catudal,  Joseph  U..  070080. 
Caudle.  Lester  C  Jr.,  079219. 
Caulfleld,  Robert  N.,  099803. 
Chacon,  Jose  L.,  070655. 
Chancellor,  George.  070657. 
Chandler,  James  D.,  070658. 
Chandler,  Robert  P..  OF106076. 
Chaney,  Otto  P..  Jr.,  076976. 
Chant.  Robert  J..  071165. 
Chapman,  James  L.,  070659. 
Chesbro.  John  S.,  070660. 
Chllds,  John  O..  070174. 
Chlng,  John  Y.  S.,  079222. 
Chlrlo,  Michael  L..  079223. 
Choat,  Buddy  J..  076978. 
Chrltton,  William  R..  OF105353. 
Churchill,  Ralph  T.,  081398. 
Churchman,  Robert.  OP110210. 
Clcchlnelll,  Robert.  070662. 
Clark,  Dallas  W.,  081399. 
Clark,  David  R..  068952. 
Clark,  Denzel  L.,  088623. 
Clark,  Donald  O.,  076982. 
Clark,  Gene  E..  068954. 
Cleary,  Arthur  C  074660. 
Clements,  John  K..  079229. 
Coates,  Fred  A..  081400. 
Cochran,  Jerry  L..  087709. 
Coder,  John  D..  092297. 
Cole.  David  A..  079233. 
Cole,  Raymond  P..  076985. 
Cole,  William  W..  073304. 
Coleman,  James  P..  069884. 
Collier,  Alvls  W.,  068958. 
Collins,  Franklin  W..  OPl  10212. 
Collins.  Howard  L..  089193. 
Colplnl,  Prank  P.,  070665. 
Combs,  Oliver  B.,  Jr.,  070666. 
Comer.  Ralph  L.,  068961. 
Connell,  Thomas  E..  092641. 
Connors,  James  P.,  073307. 
Conover,  Nelson  P.,  070082. 


Cook,  Larry  L.,  087711. 
Cook,  Richard  R.,  085141. 
Cooper,  James  C,  ni,  070667. 
Cooper,  Robert  O.,  076988. 
Corbett,  WUllam  T.,  091798. 
Corliss,  Reginald  H.,  OF102163. 
Cosgrove,  William  C,  081402. 
Costello,  John  L.,  Jr.,  078676. 
Cottlngham,  John  B.,  068966. 
Cottle,  Robert  S..  O7D670. 
Cowley.  John  P.,  Jr..  073310. 
Cox.  Newton  C,  084478. 
Cragun.  Benjamin  M.,  068968. 
Craig.  Michael  P..  071471. 
Craig.  Robert  B..  071776. 
Craighead.  Doyle  T.,  069890. 
CralB.  Leonard  B.,  082169. 
Cramer,  Eugene  O.,  O8I403. 
Cranford,  Charles  R.,  089047. 
Craver.  Roger  H.,  072330. 
Crisp.  William  H.,  081404. 
Crosmun,  ClUTord  A.,  084902. 
Crouch.  Harry  C-.  075168. 
Crowley,  John  D.,  OP105367. 
Crown,  Ray  H.,  070083. 
Culver,  James  V..  076990. 
Cummlngs,  Clarence,  OF  102167. 
Cunha.  Frederick  R.,  076991. 
Cunnlgham,  Martin,  073311. 
Cunningham,  Walter,  076992. 
Curry,  Jerry  R.,  094285. 
Custer,  Robert  G.,  082162. 
Cutolo,  Edward  P..  070675. 
Daggett.  Robert  W.,  073312. 
Dahl.  Bruce  E.,  069895. 
Daniels,  Thomas  W.,  099810. 
Daniels,  Walter  C,  068976. 
Daoulas.  Arthur,  085151. 
Darden.  Fred  A.,  097897. 
Darling,  Sterling  P.,  070679. 
Daschle,  Charles  L.,  OF103371. 
Daugherty,  Paul  R.,  085152. 
Daura,  John.  Jr.,  070676. 
Davla,  Albert  J.,  081407. 
Davis,  Edward  E.,  073315. 
Davis.  Jack  C,  085312. 
Davis,  Jethro  J..  OP103819. 
Davis.  Jonah  B.,  Jr.,  094067. 
Davis,  Willie  L.,  094068. 
De  Jarnette,  Larry,  075171. 
De  Rouen,  Milton,  Jr.,  089199. 
Debellus,  Charles  A..  070681. 
Dels,  Donald  R.,  OF106094. 
Delamaln.  Frederic,  070682. 
Demlng,  Roger  M.,  076997. 
Dendy.  NorrU  P..  OF105375. 
Denton.  Walter  M..  070180. 
Derrick,  George  E.,  068985. 
Detwller,  Harvey  C,  081412. 
Dewey,  Desmond  D.,  094069. 
Diamond,  Eugene  M.,  075174. 
Dlener.  Everett  P..  088655. 
Dlesu.  Angelo  J.,  079253. 
Dletsch,  Richard  K..  091199. 
Dlggory.  Mark  L.,  079255. 
DlUer.  Richard  W.,  070684. 
Dlmtslos,  George  J.,  068510. 
Doby.  Robert  P.,  077001. 
Doherty.  James  J.,  OF102853. 
Dolfl.  Eugene,  087732. 
Doray.  Paul  D..  OF109898. 
Doty,  Daniel  W.,  OP101032. 
Downen.  Robert  E.,  070687. 
Doyle,  William  P.,  077006. 
Drake,  Charles  E.,  OF106100. 
Drlsko.  Shaplelgh  M..  070690. 
Drumm,  Donald  R.,  081416. 
Du  Beau.  I^eo  P..  092318. 
Duke,  Lynwood  R.,  OF102049. 
Duncan.  Ross  E.,  068998. 
Dunn,  James  P..  Jr.,  073320. 
Dure,  John  H..  084480. 
Dyer,  Gerald  D.,  081420. 
Ealer,  George  L.,  069002. 
Eaton,  Prescott,  070089. 
Eberhard.  Floyd,  088666. 
Eberhart,  Loren  M..  070693. 
Eberle.  John  S.,  071486. 
Eckhart,  John  W.,  in,  071487. 
Eckles,  Donald  R.,  068233. 
Edmonds,  Maurice  C,  077007. 


Edwards,  William  H.,  069909. 
Eitel.  John  C,  070697. 
Eldred,  Marshall  S.,  077008. 
Elliott,  Richard  L.,  099313. 
Ellis,  Mike.  081421. 
Ellis  William  T.,  077011. 
Ellis,  WUllam  L.,  064982. 
Elmore  Louis  N..  Jr..  069010. 
Elton,  Robert  M.,  070699. 
Eng,  Charles,  071178. 
Enger,  Kenton  O.,  OP103823. 
Engram,  Edwin  J..  074684. 
Ennls,  John  A.,  079266. 
Enrlght.  Eugene  J..  082168. 
Epllng,  William  Y..  070700. 
Erlckson.  Eric  A.,  Jr.,  099640. 
EspUn,  Wlilard  B..  074686. 
Etherldge.  James  R.,  070182. 
Eubanks,  James  M.,  089054. 
Evans,  Herbert  C,  087736. 
Everett.  Robert  W.,  OF100817. 
Ewlng,  Leroy  B.,  089055. 
Pague,  Donald  L.,  073328. 
Palter,  Vincent  E.,  094075. 
Parrar,  John  H..  Jr..  070704. 
Farrls,  John  T..  071180. 
Faulk.  Emmett  A.  L.,  087519. 
Pellke,  Glenn  T.,  069019. 
Feist,  Robert  J.,  OF106593. 
Fellerhoff,  John  H.,  079273. 
Fellows,  Robert  L..  081423. 
Ferguson,  Harold  C,  OF109124. 
Ferguson.  James  H.,  077016. 
FeruUo,  Generoso  J..  081424. 
Flesler.  Robert  J.,  097905. 
Flnehout.  Arthur  W.,  077388. 
Flnley,  John  L.,  081425. 
Plnney,  Don  E..  075184. 
Fisher,  George  E.,  Jr..  094855. 
Fitzgerald,  Thomas,  079277. 
Flanlgan,  Clifford,  070706. 
Flennlken,  David  B.,  094079. 
Pllcklnger.  Robert,  079280. 
Floore.  Billy  H..  OP106597. 
Flynn,  Thomas  J.,  085323. 
Foley.  WUllam  R..  072332. 
Fontaine,  Sully  H.,  094581. 
Forman,  Robert  C,  070707. 
Fountain,  Charles  D.,  OF102464. 
Fowler,  Roy,  068538. 
Fowler,  Thomas  R..  077024. 
Francis,  John  K.,  071184. 
Francis.  Phillip  M..  077025. 
Francois,  Prank,  082172. 
Franklin.  Charles  D..  077026. 
Franklin,  Raymond  D.,  099646. 
Frltchman.  Lynn  V.,  088688. 
Froede.  Carl  R.,  069036. 
Puchlgaml,  Harry  H..  099846. 
Fuerst,  Werner  P.,  081431. 
Fuller.  Leonard  H..  070709. 
Gabardl,  David  L..  077028. 
Gabbert.  Howard  M.,  070710. 
Gabel.  James  M..  070092. 
Gallagher.  Thomas  M.,  088693. 
GalUher,  Kay  O..  073332. 
Galloway.  Frederick.  070713. 
Galloway,  WUllam  W..  092191. 
Galvln,  John  R.,  070714. 
Galyon,  Norman  L..  079289. 
Ganahl,  Joseph,  070715. 
Gannon,  Norbert  J.,  OP104426. 
Garcia,  John  L..  069927. 
Gardner,  WlUlam  S..  081433. 
Garretfion,  Edmund  8.,  OF106115. 
Gartman,  Frank  T.,  067921. 
Gassaway.  Kenton  C.  069931. 
Gaston,  Donald  E.,  070717. 
Gattl,  Raymond  E.,  079293. 
Gazlay,  John  C,  081436. 
Geracl,  John  P.,  079295. 
Gerda,  Joseph  J.,  070720. 
Gernon,  Thomas  E.,  077029. 
Gettlngs,  Theodore,  075191. 
Gheen,  John  W.,  070721. 
Gibson,  Henry  L.,  OF105404. 
Gilbert,  Wendell  H.,  070723. 
Gllboux.  John  W.,  070724. 
Giles,  George  R.,  071089. 
Gillespie,  John  T.,  073335. 
GUUngham.  Richard  079299. 
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middle  ot  the  automobUe.  and  then  vanlstied 
without  •  trace. 

Or,  we  can  complicate  matters  even  further. 
as  some  do,  by  adding  a  second  assassin,  who 
fires  almoet  simultaneously  with  Oswald,  and 
whose  bullet  travels  miraculously  a  trajec- 
tory Identical  with  Oswald's,  and  that  second 
assassin,  too,  vanishes  without  a  trace.  Dif- 
ficult to  believe  as  the  single  bullet  theory 
may  be,  it  seems  to  be  the  least  difficult  of 
all  thoae  that  are  available.  In  the  end.  like 
the  CommlMlon,  we  are  persuaded  that  a 
single  bullet  wounded  both  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Governor   Connally 

The  Warren  Report's  contention  that  there 
was  only  one  assassin  rests  on  the  conviction 
that  all  the  wounds  suffered  by  both  men 
were  Inflicted  by  no  more  than  three  shots, 
fired  from  behind  and  above  them.  We  have 
heard  Captain  Humes,  as  well  as  other  doc- 
tors and  experts.  We  have  looked  hard  at 
the  single  bullet  theory.  The  case  Is  a  strong 
one. 

There  Is  not  a  single  Item  of  hard  evidence 
for  a  second  assassin.  No  wound  that  can  be 
attributed  to  him.  No  one  who  saw  him,  al- 
though he  would  have  been  firing  in  full 
view  of  a  crowded  plaza.  No  bullets.  No  car- 
tridge case*.  Nothing  taoglble. 

If  the  demands  of  certainty  that  are  made 
upon  the  Commission  were  applied  to  Its 
critics,  the  theory  of  a  second  a&vassin 
would  vanish  before  U  was  spoken. 

As  for  the  Governor,  he  now  concedes 
he  might  have  been  struck  by  the  bullet 
that  pierced  the  President's  throat.  And  our 
own  Investigation  makes  It  likely  that  the 
bullet  was  the  second,  and  not  the  first, 
that  Oswald  flred.  The  Governor's  objections, 
which  were  the  most  troubling  of  all,  now 
disappear.  CBS  NEWS  concludes,  therefore, 
that  Oswald  was  the  sole  assassin. 

But  wa»  he  truly  alone?  Or  were  there 
others  In  dark  shadows  behind  him,  co-au- 
thors of  a  plot  In  which  Oswald  was  cast  as  a 
trlggerman?  Tomorrow  we  wi'.l  look  Into 
those  charges,  and  concern  ourselves  with 
Officer  Tlppitt,  with  Jack  Ruby,  and  the 
murky  accounts  and  strange  personages  In- 
troduced Into  the  case  by  District  Attorney 
Jim  Garrison  in  New  Orleans. 

Gmuuson.  He  did  not  touch  a  gun  on  that 
day.  He  was  a  decoy  at  first,  and  then  he  was 
a  patsy,  and  then  he  was  a  victim 

CaoNKiTX.  We  will  hear  Garrison,  and  some 
of  those  whom  he  has  involved  .\nd  we  wlU 
try  to  answer  the  third  of  our  major  ques- 
tions: Was  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  part  of  a  con- 
spiracy? 

This  la  Walter  Cronklte    Good  night. 

ANNOTTNcm.  This  has  been  the  second  of  a 
series,  a  CBS  News  Inquiry:  "The  Warren  Re- 
port." The  third  part  will  appear  tomorrow 
night  at  this  same  time. 

This  broadcast  has  been  produced  under 
the  supervision  and  control  of  CBS  News. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  'Virgmia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
obJectl<Hi,  It  Is  so  ordered 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  until  Monday,  August  7,  1967, 
at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 
NEXT  AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  In  adjourn- 
ment until  10  o'clock  a.m.  on  Monday 
next. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  4,  1967: 

I.N-  THE  Army 

The  following-named  officers  for  jwomotion 
In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3284  and  3305: 

To  be  colonels 
Dorlot.  Jack  V.,  052386 
McMajius,  Vincent  J  .  036334 
Stein,  WllUim  H    033837 

To  be  colonel 

MEDICAL    fiERVICE    CORPS 

Grow,  George  L  .  037573 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
m  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  3284   and  3299: 

To  be  heutenant  colonel 
-Mbertl,  Donald  W.,  056695. 

To  be  lieutenant  colonels 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

Svjigintsev.  Julri  J  ,  OF108317. 

To    be    majors 
Abercromble,  Edward.  076933. 
Adams.  Basil  R  .  Jr  .  086982. 
Adams,  John  E  .  088544 
Adams,  Paul  M.,  Jr  ,  098506 
Adamson,  George  F  .  087990. 
Adessa,  Anthony  J  .  076935. 
Agnew,  James  B.,  085473 
Aguanno,  Edwin  M  .  070580. 
Agullar,  William  P  .  068856. 
Ahearn.  John  F  .  097948 
Ainslle,  Robert  E  .  069844. 
Altken   Milton  L  .  070581. 
Albro.  Ames  S  ,  Jr  .  070583. 
Alderman,  Nathaniel.  095547. 
Allen,  Charles  B  .  089173 
Allen,  Stanley  C.  072809. 
Alston,  Lonnle  N  .  063860. 
Alvey,  Everett  L  ,  076937 
Anderson,  .Andrew  H  .  073283 
Anderson,  Darrell  R  .  070588 
Anderson.  George  B  .  076938 
Anderson.  Jerome  H  ,  070589. 
Anderson.  Robert  C  .  085122 
Andre.  Nick  J..  068864. 
Andrew,  Donald  G..  076939. 
Anklam.  Frederick  M  .  070591. 
AnthU,  Robert  F.,  070592 
Applewhite.  Ray.  074627 
Archer,  William  T.,  070593 
Archibald,  Norman  E  ,  079167. 
Arkley,  Robert  J  .  080206 
Armstrong,  Raymond,  068867. 
Arnold.  ThomLia  H  ,  081370. 
Arrlngton,  Saul,  OF105221. 
Asente,  James,  088327. 
Atkinson,  Ellis  O  .  068869. 
Ault,  William  E.,  089027 
Avvedutl,  Paul  R  .  068874. 
Awtrey.  Sherry  E  ,  077257. 
Bachman,  Clayton  J  ,  092155 
Bacon,  Norman  J  .  096879 
Bacun,  Willis  G  ,  070596 
Baddaker.  William  L  ,  076941. 
Bailey.  Kenneth  R.,  070599 
Bailey,  Robert  H  ,  094989. 
Bailey.  Ronald  O  .  076942. 
Bain,  John  R  ,  081372. 
Baker,  Ralph  H  .  Jr  ,  098169 
Baker.  Russell  A.,  075140 
Baldwin,  Jessie  E  .  074629 
Baldwin.  William  R  .  070600 
Ball.  Pred  R..  006580. 
Ballantyne,  John  L.,  070601 
Balzhlser.  Robert  M,  079 171 


Bard,  John  C  ,  070602. 
Bardwell,  James  E.,  OF104371. 
Barker,  James  R.,  OP105321. 
Barksdale,  Clifford,  081374. 
Barnes,  Harold  P  ,  070603. 
Barnes,  Robert  S  ,  081375. 
Barnitt,  George  W.,  071139. 
Barrand,  Kerwood  W..  070605. 
Barron,  William  T..  088563. 
Bartlett.  Leslie  R.,  098521. 
Bartclaccl.  Alfred.  079177. 
Barton,  Robert  H.,  Jr..  099787. 
Bass.  Richard  H  ,  079179. 
Bauer,  Daniel  H.,  081376. 
Baughman,  Richard  C,  070608. 
Bayer,  William  S.,  OF105611. 
Beam.  James  D  ,  094042, 
Bean,  John  P.,  068888. 
Beaumont,  Charles  D.,  070610. 
Becker.  Donald  C  ,  099789. 
Beckwlth,  George  G.,  079182. 
Bedell,  Norman  H.,  070611. 
Belcher,  Eugene  R.,  071759. 
Bell,  Prederlck  D..  076949. 
Bellows,  Robert  E.,  069856 
Beltman,  Laurence  J.,  078635. 
Benfer.  Richard  H.,  070613. 
Benn,  Clark  H.,  070614. 
Bennett.  George  C,  070615. 
Bennett,  John  C,  070616. 
Bennett,  Raymond  G..  076951. 
Bennett,  Wlilard  M.,  079185. 
Bennetto,  Edward,  II.  084472 
Berlnger,  Jack  M.,  070618. 
Berkey,  Ronald  R.,  071443. 
Bernstein,  Harold,  082141 
Bertrand,  Milton  A.,  094047. 
BldweU,  Bruce  W.,  070619. 
Blggerstaff,  Jack,  075145. 
BUderback,  Gerald,  076052. 
Billy,  MjTon  D.,  068900. 
Blndrup,  Lavere  W.,  OP103657. 
Blanche,  John  G.,  ni,  081379 
BllchmaJin.  Donald  J.,  081381. 
Bockman,  Leonard  I..  074641. 
Bodlne,  James  P.,  079188. 
Boe,  Richard  I.,  070622. 
Boggs.  Joseph  C,  072823. 
Boggs.  William  L.,  073291. 
Bole.  Albert  C,  Jr.,  076954. 
Bond,  Gene  T..  067896. 
Bormer.  Laurence  B..  070623. 
Bonomo,  Reno  J.,  076956 
Bonsall,  Edward  H.,  082144. 
Boon.  Ivan  G.,  009794. 
BcKNse.  Gordon  D.,  070624. 
Boruni.  Louis  M  .  OF  100900 
Bor\im.  William  D..  OF108118 
Boster   Philip  L..  081382 
B(.stian.  Robert  E.,  081383. 
Bciwden.  John  C  ,  Jr.,  076958. 
Bowdom.  Arthur  C  OF103675. 
Bowline.  Prederlck.  070625. 
Bovd,  David  T.,  092163. 
Boyd.  Gerald  M  .  079192, 
Boyle,  Dean  G  ,  08I384. 
Boyle,  Dennis  M.,  076960. 
Boyle,  Wlilard  P.,  084955. 
Boyle,  William  P..  081385. 
Bozeman,  Wallace  B.,  OF106508. 
Bradbury,  Donald  K  ,  070627. 
Bradel.  James  P.,  070628 
Brady,  James  P.,  076961 
Branch,  William  E.,  076962. 
Brandt.  Leo  M.,  076963 
Breeding,  Gene  L.,  070630 
Breeding.  William  B.,  085296. 
Brenner,  James  J.,  OP100362. 
Brlnkpeter,  Paul  P.,  092165. 
Brlnton,  John  R.,  081388. 
Brlzee,  Harry  A.,  071154 
Brobeck.  Irvln,  Jr..  079201. 
Brock.  Eldridge  W.,  087690. 
Brock,  Mervln  E.,  068919 
Brodeur,  Alfred  P.,  081390. 
Brogan,  Thomas  W..  068920. 
Broman,  Ralph  W.,  078242. 
Brookshire,  Grail  L..  070133. 
Broumas.  Andre  G..  070635. 
Brown.  Charles  W.,  069869. 
Brown,  Elmer  A.,  069870 
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Brown,  OlUe,  097090. 
Brown,  Robert  P.,  070203. 
Brown  Sam  A.,  073437. 
Brown,  Thomas  D.,  068458. 
Browne,  Robert  T.,  Jr.,  076965. 
Browne,  Roger  J.,  II,  070638. 
Brownlee,  Emory  W.,  076066. 
Bryson,  Jack  M.,  OP106527. 
Buckhelt,  Wilbur  C,  070639. 
Buckley,  Donald  C,  OP102423. 
Buckley,  Fletcher  J.,  070640. 
Buckley,  Paul  R.,  097174. 
Buckner,  Allen  M.,  073299. 
Bullock.  Charles  A..  084960. 
Burbules,  Peter  G.,  OP106067. 
Burch,  Olger  D.,  Jr.,  079205. 
Burkland,  James  M.,  068462. 
Burnett,  Clark  A..  082151. 
Burnett,  Sheldon  J.,  070643. 
Burnison,  George  E.,  079206. 
Burr,  Richard  A..  069873. 
Burrls,  James  C,  070644. 
Butler,  Henry  W.,  070645. 
Butler,  Joe  C,  OP108130. 
Bynum,  Donald  K.,  079210. 
Byrd,  Roger  D.,  073226. 
Gain,  David  L.,  088245. 
Caldwell,  James  K.,  068932. 
Calhoun.  George  B.,  070648. 
Call.  Thomas  J.,  OP106533. 
Callaway,  Luke  L.,  Jr.,  070640. 
Callls,  Bennie  E.,  072410. 
Campbell,  Harold  T.,  081394. 
Campbell,  Laurence.  076972. 
Canham,  Thomas  R.,  068464. 
Canja,  Safron  S.,  071325. 
Cannon,  Archie  S.,  Jr.,  081395. 
Carey,  Gordon  T.,  079215. 
Carey,  William  K.,  097095. 
Carllle,  Cecil  O..  098472. 
Carlson,  Charles  W.,  070650. 
Carlson,  Earl  C,  085407. 
Carlson,  Gustef  R.,  077306. 
Carmlchael,  Horace,  073301, 
Carrasco,  Valentine,  082155, 
Carroll.  Henry  S..  070653. 
Carson,  David  L.  076973. 
Carter.  William  J.  OPl 05643. 
Carvell,  Richard  F,.  094917. 
Catudal,  Joseph  U.,  070080. 
Caudle.  Lester  C,  Jr.,  079219. 
Caulfleld,  Robert  N..  099803. 
Chacon,  Jose  L.,  070655. 
Chancellor,  George,  070657. 
Chandler,  James  D.,  070658. 
Chandler.  Robert  P.,  OF106076. 
Chaney,  Otto  P.,  Jr.,  076976, 
Chant,  Robert  J.,  071165. 
Chapman,  James  L.,  070659. 
Chesbro,  John  S.,  070660. 
Chllds,  John  O.,  070174. 
Chlng,  John  Y.  S.,  079222. 
Chlrlo,  Michael  L.,  079223. 
Choat,  Buddy  J.,  076978. 
Chrltton,  William  R.,  OF105353. 
Churchill,  Ralph  T.,  081398. 
Churchman,  Robert.  OFl  10210. 
Clcchlnelli,  Robert,  070662. 
Clark,  Dallas  W.,  081399. 
Clark,  David  R.,  068952. 
Clark,  Denzel  L.,  088623. 
Clark,  Donald  O.,  076982. 
Clark,  Gene  E.,  068954. 
Cleary,  Arthur  C,  074660. 
Clements,  John  K..  079229. 
Coates,  Fred  A.,  081400. 
Cochran,  Jerry  L.,  087709. 
Coder,  John  D.,  092297. 
Cole,  David  A.,  070233. 
Cole,  Raymond  P.,  076985. 
Cole,  William  W.,  073304. 
Coleman,  James  P.,  069884. 
Collier.  Alvls  W.,  068958. 
Collins,  Franklin  W.,  OFl  10212. 
Collins,  Howard  L.,  089193. 
Colpini,  Prank  P.,  070665. 
Combs,  Oliver  B.,  Jr.,  070666. 
Comer.  Ralph  L.,  068961. 
Connell,  Thomas  E.,  002641. 
Connors,  James  P..  073307. 
Conover,  Nelson  P.,  070082. 
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Cook.  Larry  L.,  087711. 
Cook,  Richard  R.,  086141. 
Cooper,  James  C,  ni,  070667. 
Cooper,  Robert  O.,  076988. 
Corbett,  William  T.,  091798. 
Corliss,  Reginald  H.,  OF102163. 
Cosgrove,  William  C,  081402. 
Costello,  John  L.,  Jr.,  078676. 
Cottlngham,  John  B.,  068966. 
Cottle.  Robert  S.,  070670. 
Cowley,  John  P.,  Jr.,  073310. 
Cox,  Newton  C,  084478. 
Cragun,  Benjamin  M.,  068068. 
Craig,  Michael  P.,  071471. 
Craig,  Robert  B.,  071775. 
Craighead,  Doyle  T.,  069890. 
Craln,  Leonard  B.,  082169. 
Cramer,  Eugene  G.,  O8I403. 
Cranford,  Charles  R.,  089047. 
Craver,  Roger  H.,  072330. 
Crisp,  William  H..  081404. 
Crosmun,  Clifford  A..  084902. 
Crouch,  Harry  C,  075168. 
Crowley,  John  D.,  OP105367. 
Crown,  Ray  H.,  070083. 
Culver,  James  V.,  076990. 
Cummings,  Clarence,  OP  102167. 
Cunha,  Prederlck  R.,  076991. 
Cunnigham,  Martin,  073311. 
Cunningham,  Walter.  076992. 
Curry,  Jerry  R.,  094285. 
Custer,  Robert  G.,  082162. 
Cutolo.  Edward  P.,  070675. 
Daggett,  Robert  W.,  073312. 
Dahl,  Bruce  E.,  060805. 
Daniels,  Thomas  W.,  009810. 
Daniels,  Walter  C,  068976. 
Daoulas,  Arthur,  085151. 
Darden,  Fred  A.,  097897. 
Darling,  Sterling  P.,  070679. 
Daschle,  Charles  L..  OF103371. 
Daugherty,  Paul  B.,  0851S2. 
Daura,  John,  Jr.,  070676. 
Davla,  Albert  J.,  081407. 
Davis,  Edward  E.,  073315. 
Davis,  Jack  C,  085312. 
Davis,  Jethro  J.,  OP103819. 
Davis,  Jonah  B.,  Jr.,  094067. 
Davis.  Willie  L..  094068. 
De  Jarnette,  Larry,  075171. 
De  Rouen,  Milton,  Jr.,  089199. 
Debelius,  Charles  A.,  070681. 
Deis,  Donald  R.,  OF106094. 
Delamaln.  Frederic,  070682. 
Deming,  Roger  M.,  076997. 
Dendy,  Norrls  P..  OP106375. 
Denton,  Walter  M.,  O70I80. 
Derrick,  George  E.,  068985. 
Detwiler,  Harvey  C,  081412. 
Dewey,  Desmond  D.,  094060. 
Diamond,  Eugene  M.,  075174. 
Diener,  Everett  P.,  0886S5. 
Dlesu,  Angelo  J.,  070253. 
Dietscb,  Richard  K.,  001199. 
Diggory.  Mark  L.,  079255. 
Diller,  Richard  W.,  070684. 
Dlmtsios,  George  J.,  068510. 
Doby,  Robert  P.,  077001. 
Doherty,  James  J.,  OP102853. 
Dom,  Eugene,  087732. 
Doray,  Paul  D,,  OP109898. 
Doty,  Daniel  W.,  OP101032. 
Downen,  Robert  E.,  070687. 
Doyle,  William  P..  077005. 
Drake,  Charles  E.,  OF106100. 
Drisko,  Sbaplelgh  M.,  070600. 
Drumm.  Donald  R.,  081416. 
Du  Beau,  Leo  P.,  002318. 
Dtike,  Lynwood  R.,  OP102040. 
Duncan,  Ross  E.,  068998. 
Dunn,  James  P.,  Jr.,  073320. 
Dure,  John  H.,  084480. 
Dyer,  Gerald  D.,  081420. 
Ealer,  George  L.,  069002. 
Eaton,  Prescott,  070089. 
Eberhard,  Floyd,  088666. 
Eberhart,  Loren  M.,  070693. 
Eberle,  John  S..  071486. 
Eckhart,  John  W.,  in,  071487. 
Eckles,  Donald  B..  068233. 
Edmonds,  Maurice  C.  077007. 


Edwards,  William  H.,  069900. 
Eitel,  John  C,  070697. 
Eldred,  Marshall  S.,  077008. 
Elliott,  Richard  L.,  099313. 
Ellis,  Mike,  081421. 
Ellis  William  T.,  077011. 
Ellis,  WUliam  L.,  084982. 
Elmore  Louis  N.,  Jr.,  060010. 
Elton,  Robert  M.,  070699. 
Eng,  Charles,  071178. 
Enger,  Kenton  O.,  OP103823. 
Engram,  Edwin  J.,  074684. 
Ennls,  John  A.,  079266. 
Enright,  Eugene  J.,  082168. 
Epllng,  William  Y.,  070700. 
Erickson,  Eric  A.,  Jr.,  099640. 
Esplln,  Wlilard  B.,  074686. 
Etheridge,  James  R.,  070182. 
Eubanks,  James  M.,  089054. 
Evans,  Herbert  C,  087736. 
Everett.  Robert  W.,  OP100817. 
Ewlng,  Leroy  B.,  080055. 
Fague,  Donald  L.,  073328. 
Falter,  Vincent  E.,  004075. 
Parrar,  John  H.,  Jr.,  070704. 
Farrls,  John  T.,  071180. 
Faulk,  Emmett  A.  L.,  087519. 
Peilke,  Glenn  T.,  069019. 
Feist,  Robert  J.,  OF106503. 
Fellerhoff,  John  H.,  079273. 
Fellows,  Robert  L..  081423. 
Ferguson,  Harold  C,  OF109124. 
Ferguson,  James  H.,  077016. 
FeruUo,  Generoso  J.,  081424. 
Flesler,  Robert  J.,  007905. 
Finehout,  Arthur  W.,  077388. 
Plnley,  John  L.,  081425. 
Finney,  Don  E.,  075184. 
Fisher,  George  E.,  Jr.,  O048S5. 
Fitzgerald,  Thomas,  079277. 
Flanigan,  Clifford,  070706. 
Flennlken,  David  B„  094079. 
Fllckinger,  Robert,  079280. 
Ploore,  Billy  H.,  OP106597. 
Flynn,  Thomas  J.,  085323. 
Foley,  William  R.,  072332. 
Fontaine,  Sully  H.,  094581. 
Forman,  Robert  C,  070707. 
Fountain,  Charles  D.,  OF102464. 
Fowler,  Roy,  068538. 
Fowler,  Thomas  R.,  077024. 
Francis,  John  K.,  071184. 
Francis,  Phillip  M.,  077025. 
Francois,  Frank,  082172. 
Franklin,  Charles  D.,  077026. 
Franklin,  Raymond  D.,  099646. 
Frltchman,  Lynn  V.,  088688. 
Froede,  Carl  R.,  060036. 
Fuchlgaml,  Harry  H.,  099846. 
Fuerst,  Werner  P.,  081431. 
Puller,  Leonard  H.,  070709. 
Gabardl,  David  L..  077028. 
Gabbert,  Howard  M.,  070710. 
Gabel,  James  M.,  070092. 
Gallagher,  Thomas  M.,  088693. 
Galliher,  Kay  O.,  073332. 
Galloway,  Frederick.  070713. 
Galloway,  William  W.,  092101. 
Galvln,  John  R.,  070714. 
Galyon,  Norman  L.,  079289. 
Ganahl.  Joseph,  070715. 
Gannon,  Norbert  J.,  OP104426. 
Garcia,  John  L.,  060027. 
Gardner,  William  S..  081433. 
Garretson,  Edmund  S„  OP106115. 
Gartman,  Prank  T.,  067921. 
Gassaway,  Kenton  C,  069931. 
Gaston,  Donald  E.,  070717, 
Gatti,  Raymond  E.,  079293. 
Gazlay,  John  C,  081436. 
Geracl,  John  P.,  070295. 
Gerda,  Joseph  J.,  070720. 
Gernon,  Thomas  E.,  077029. 
Gettlngs,  Theodore,  075191. 
Gheen,  John  W.,  070721. 
Gibson,  Henry  L.,  OP105404. 
Gilbert,  Wendell  H.,  070723, 
Gllboux,  John  W.,  070724. 
Giles,  George  R.,  071089. 
Gillespie,  John  T.,  073335. 
Glllingham,  Richard  079290. 
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OlUla.  John  B..  009043. 
Ollmore.  Edward  R..  082174 
Olmple.  Uoyd  A..  079300 
Glover.  Alfred  P  .  083625 
Glover.  Rupert  F  ,  079302 
Godwin.  Ralph  L..  079303 
Godwin,  WUUam  C.  069049 
Goetzmann.  Philip  A  .  075193 
Golden.  Robert  K  .  091636 
0<Mnez.  Robert  M  .  070727 
Gonzales.  Ralph  V..  OP108179 
Goode.  F^anklyn  C  .  075194 
Goode.  Ralph  W  .  Jr  .  08144I 
Goodman.  Wilbur  O  .  081443 
Goodwin.  Clifton  R  .  O79306 
Goodwin.  Robert  E  .  O70728 
Gorvad.  Peter  L..  069051 
Go«8.  Ephrlam  M  ,  072716 
Oo8a,  Wallace  P  .  Jr  .  082176 
Grace.  WUUam  P  .  070730 
Graham,  Jones  R  ,  063627 
Grant.  Donald  E  .  094084 
Gray.  Jack.  OP  102887 
Greeley.  John  M  .  061445 
Green.  Alford  W,  061446 
Green,  David  E.,  074703 
Green.  Richard  D  .  060053. 
Green.  WUUam  T  .  077033 
Greer.  Richard  B  .  074704 
Orcgerson.  WlUlam.  077034 
Grlffln.  Richard  W  .  070735 
Grlfflth.  Joseph  K..  077035. 
Grlswold,  Donald  E  .  O69059 
Gross,  Robert  H  ,  070739 
Grubbs.  Brandt  P..  070740 
Guenther.  Leo  A.,  082178 
Gufley.  Howard  R  .  094085 
Guldroz.  Evans  J  .  075200. 
Guy.  George  S  .  Jr  .  070741. 
Guyton.  Robert  E  .  082179 
Haas,  Vlrl  E..  070742 
Hackworth,  David  H     OP103837 
Hall.  Harry  E..  077038 
Hallenbeck.  David  R..  081448 
HaUer.  Douglas  L..  O77039. 
Halsted,  Robert  E  .  081449 
Halvatgla.  James  N..  070743 
Ham.  Lewis  H..  Jr  .  O70746 
Hampel.  Victor  H  .  077426 
Hampton.  Wade.  O7074T 
Hance.  Carl  W..  087774 
Hannas.  Robert  082181 
Hannaway.  Harold  C  ,  081451. 
Hannon.  Clarence  W  .  070748 
Hannum.  David  B..  Jr  ,  077041. 
Harber,  Gerald  J  .  075204 
Harman.  Asher  W  ,  Jr  .  079319. 
Harmon.  Tommy  J,.  077042. 
Harper,  WUUam  B,,  070751 
Hart.  Franklin  A..  070754 
Hartert.  Richard  A..  084485 
Hartman,  Donald  P  .  088721 
Harvey.  Aaron  C.  Jr..  092386 
Hathaway.  Warren  A..  077045 
Hauser.  WUllam  L..  070757 
Hawes.  Richard  W.,  OP106643. 
Hawley.  Richard  S..  089699 
Haws.  Elbert  D..  073343 
Hayes.  Alva  W.,  069070 
Hayes.  James  B..  Jr.,  099329 
Hayes.  Walter  P  .  075206 
Haynes.  Harvey  R  .  088091 
Hays.  James  E..  070758. 
Hazlett.  John  W..  091864 
Headley.  Pred  C  .  Jr..  099123 
Healey.  Thomas  P  .  070759 
Heath.  Arthur  M..  073501 
Hedgepeth.  Leroy  J  .  087532 
Heffner.  Gary  R..  096980 
Helter.  James  A..  092394 
Hellmuth.  Harry  E..  077047 
Helms.  Jack  E..  OP104446 
Henderson.  Berry  H  .  085562 
Henry.  Cecil  M.,  094932 
Henry.  Frank  L  ,  OP105699 
Henry.  Jam«s  R..  070760 
Herring.  Shelby  D  .  088733 
Hess.  Boyd  G  .  OP104449 
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Heyward,  James  O..  079324 
Hlckcy,  Thomas  B..  07933S. 
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Hicks.  Franklin  D  .  070761. 
Hlgglns.  Alan  R..  074723. 
Hlght.  Adolph  A  .  069948. 
Hill.  Clarence  O..  084488. 
Hlllsman.  Dan  A..  069080. 
Hllsman.  WUllam  J..  070763. 
Hilt.  George  H..  070764. 
Hlncke,  John  I..  Jr  .  070765. 
Hobbs,  Guy  E..  Jr..  079327. 
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Holland.  David  K..  081459. 
HoUer.  John  C.  081460 
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Larsen,  John  W..  077083. 
Larson,  Harry  D,,  073452. 
Lasher.  Sebastian  A..  070811. 
Laskowskl.  Frank  W..  079361. 
Lauclrlca.  Xavler  A..  069150. 
Lawrence.  WUllam  J.,  070104. 
Lax,  Joseph  O.,  Jr.,  077085. 
Lay,  Gilbert  R.,  077523. 
Liiybourn.  WUUam  E  .  069154. 
Le  Clair,  WUllam  J.,  077088. 
Le  Mere,  John  R  ,  070813 
Leach.  Ercle  J  .  OP104185. 
Leathers,  Billy  J.,  077087. 
Ledford.  WlUlam  V.,  077089. 
Lee.  Lynn  L..  073364. 
Lee,  Ronald  B  .  070814 
Lees.  Robert  E  .  077090. 
Leese.  Donald  A  .  077091 
LeLser,  Maurice  H  .  070815. 
Leister.  Richard  W  ,  088122. 
Leland.  David  P.,  077092. 
Lemanskl,  Ronald  J..  070818. 
Lenard.  Stanley.  069161. 
Leonard.  Dan  S  ,  088785. 
Leone.  Peter  N.,  070817. 
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Leva.  Nell  I.,  081479. 
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Levlne.  Edwin  R..  088280. 
Lewis.  John  P..  077093. 
Ley.  Robert  E.,  070819. 
Lllley,  Aaron  L.,  Jr.,  085027. 
Lilly'  Richard  A.,  084497 
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Llndsey.  Pred  S.,  070821 
Llndsey,  Tommy  G.,  077095. 
Llttleneld.  Richard  E..  070822. 
Loane.  Jabez  W..  I\'.  078597. 
Lobdell.  Edward  D  ,  079366. 
Lochner,  Jack  A  .  070823. 
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Maga.  Fred  D.,  077102. 
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Mallo,  Harry  R,.  077103. 
Mallonee.  John  B.,  Jr..  077104. 
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Malmgren,  Alfred  C,  077105. 
Malone,  Dandrldge  M.,  071832. 
Maloney,  James  P.,  071386. 
Mangold,  Clarence  A.,  A81481. 
Mann,  WUUam  M.,  Jr.,  A72757. 
Mantooth,  John  W.,  OF102040. 
Marcrum.  Robert  H..  070835. 
Marcy,  Edwin  J.,  Jr.,  072928. 
Marder,  Everett  J..  091596. 
Marlni,  James  L.,  088807. 
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Martin.  Arnold,  Jr.,  OF101292. 
Martin,  Haywood  H.,  069199. 
Martin,  James  R.,  079372. 
Martin.  Jesse  H.,  070837. 
Martin,  John  R.,  088810, 
Martin,  Paul  E,.  091634. 
Martin,  Qulnton  T.,  088811. 
Mason,  Elijah  F.,  079374. 
Massaro,  Joseph  M.,  070840. 
Massen^l,  James  R.,  086033. 
Massey.  Joseph  O.,  Jr.,  069979. 
Masters,  Barrie  P.,  072759. 
Masuck,  Joseph,  070841. 
Matsumoto,  Glenn  K.,  070842. 
Matthews,  Lloyd  J.,  070843. 
Matthews,  Ralph  A.,  OP106726. 
MattmuUer,  Norman,  070846. 
Mayberry,  Thomas  8.,  070848. 
Mayhew,  John  W„  087555. 
McBee.  WUUe  H.,  070107. 
McCarthy,  Richard,  070108. 
McCaskUl,  John  L.,  OP103531. 
McCloskey,  WlUlam,  OP102546. 
McClusky,  James  D.,  071836. 
McCoUum,  James  M.,  OF103876. 
McCoUum,  Richard,  081485. 
McConnell,  Lewis  J.,  084499. 
McCord.  John  S.,  075247. 
McCormlck.  Richard.  085349 
.McCov.  Don  S..  069176. 
McCrea,  J,  HolUs,  077112. 
McCue,  James  A„  079376, 
McDonald,  John  P.  J.,  095407. 
McDonald,  Payton  R.,  075394. 
McDonnell,  Gerald,  088543. 
McEvlly.  Robert  E..  OP103877. 
McGee,  Calvin  A.,  085041, 
McGraw,  John  P„  Jr.,  089105. 
McGraw,  Russell  M.,  085350 
McGreevy,  Edgar  R.,  082207. 
.McGuire.  WlUlam  E.,  070852. 
McKay,  WUUam  L.,  073374. 
McKee,  Jona,  097945. 
McKenzle,  Moran  A.,  069985. 
McKnlght,  Don  A..  OF106712. 
McKnlght,  James  R.,  073375. 
McLaughlin.  Thomas.  074772. 
McLean,  Raymond  O.,  088287. 
McLennan,  Richard,  084500. 
McPherson,  Robert,  070857, 
McQueen,  James  T.,  094488. 
McRlU,  Billy  I.,  083105. 
McSorley,  Lester  P.,  071559. 
Meador,  Marlon  P.,  070858. 
Meadows.  Thomas  R..  069203. 
Meaner,  John  E.,  068270. 
Meese,  John  R.,  071839. 
Melster,  Melvln  E.,  071099. 
Mendenhall,  Robert,  074773. 
Menetrey,  Louis  C,  071395. 
MentiUo,  Louis  R.,  070859. 
Merkllnger,  George,  088290. 
Merrick,  PhlUp  B.,  074775. 
Merrltt,  Ronald  H.,  OP100428. 
Metzger,  Ronald  W.,  088832. 
Meyer,  Harvey  B.,  084223. 
Meyer,  Richard  W.,  084915. 
Michel,  Robert  W„  OP106729. 
Mlkle.  PrankUn  O.,  069218. 
MUburn,  Uoyd  B.,  079385. 
Miller,  Charles  E.,  070861. 
MUler,  George  F..  077124. 
MUler.  Harold  L..  089261. 
MUler,  Harry  W.,  081489. 
MlUer  Harvey  F.,  077126. 
MUler,  James  M.,  070862. 
Miller,  John  T.,  070863. 
MUler,  Kenneth  M.,  077127. 
MUler,  Paul,  Jr.,  070864. 


MlUer,  Richard  J.,  O8G046. 
Miller,  Thomas  A.,  Jr.,  070113. 
Miller,  WllUam  D.,  OF100664. 
Mills,  Robert  W.,  006701. 
Mlnttirn,  Llndsey  B..  070866. 
Mitchell,  WUllam  T.,  087669. 
Mix,  James  E.,  O81403. 
MlzeU,  Dan  J..  070214. 
Mlzell.  John  J.,  Jr.,  082210. 
Mock,  NeweU  A.,  Jr.,  070886. 
Modlca,  Donald,  077128. 
Moeller,  Gene  L.,  OF109603. 
Monroe,  Charles  A.,  077130. 
Mooney,  Harley  F.,  Jr.,  077131. 
Mooney,  Robert,  071233. 
Moore,  Clay  P.,  092227. 
Moore,  Gordon  E.,  070145. 
Moore,  James  E.,  Jr.,  070869. 
Moore,  Patrick  J.,  069226. 
Moore,  Richard  E.,  060228. 
Moore,  Robert  L.,  OF102S68. 
Moore,  Robert  O.,  060220. 
Moran.  John  F.,  Jr.,  000516. 
Mordente,  Joseph,  OF100244. 
Morn.  Charles  P.,  071234. 
MorrUl,  Donald  P.,  081404. 
Morrill,  George  H.,  077133. 
Morris.  Henry  F.,  086222. 
Morris,  Robert  P.,  070872. 

Morsey,  James  A..  069236. 

Moseley,  Robert  L.,  079392. 

Moses,  Edward  M.,  070874. 

Moses,  WUUam  C.  069994. 

Mosher,  David  L.,  079393. 

Motsko,  Myron  M.,  097170. 

Mott,  Carl  M.,  Jr.,  069995. 

Mountain,  Benjamin,  073379. 

Moxley,  Robert  J.,  079394. 

Moye,  Harold  W.,  OFl 00758. 

Mullen,  Jack  L.,  079395. 

Mullen,  Warren  E.,  093063. 

MulUns,  Thomas  E.,  070441. 

Mulvanlty,  Donald  C,  074786. 

Munn,  WUllam  R.,  077138. 

Murphy,  Alvin  P.,  077139. 

Murphy,  James  K.,  079397. 

Musser.  John  B.,  079398. 

Mustain,  James  C,  077141. 

Muth,  Roy  W.,  070878. 

Nagorskl,  Walter  J..  071405. 

Negrls,  Bocco,  077144. 

Nelson,  RusseU  D.,  OF106194. 

Neu,  George  T.,  070881. 

Newnham.  Etonald  F.,  070882. 

Nicholson,  Rowland,  079402. 

Nicholson,  Thomas  O.,  085053. 

Nledermeyer,  Frederick  H.,  094626. 

Nleml,  John  A..  076260. 

Nikkei,  Roy  O.,  068036. 

Nlz,  Eddie  M..  089116. 
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Nolan,  John  R.,  081409. 

NoUn,  Edmond  R.,  070004. 

Noonan,  Richard  B.,  000937. 
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Northcutt,  Maurice,  085056. 

Nosek,  George  F.,  087574. 

Nowalk.  Charles  L.,  082216. 

Nutter,  Raymond  T.,  079407. 

Gates,  John  T.,  095370. 

O'Brien.  George  F.,  Jr..  070885. 
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Rlcbards.  WllUam  E..  099973. 
BlcJter.  Norman  H..  Jr..  O73880. 
RtdSway,  John  J.  Jr..  077183. 
Rlede.  James  R..  069295 
Rleae.  Robert  C  070938. 
Rife.  Byard  W..  069298. 
RUey.  Frank  J..  070027 
RUey.  Walter  O..  Jr..  070237. 
Ripple.  Larry  U..  077652. 
Rltz,  Karl  C.  07M45. 
Roberta.  Leo  M..  OP  105630. 
Robinson,  Fran.-.  E..  066413. 
Robinson.  Hugh  O.  070937. 
Robinson.  Robert  E..  075379. 
Roderick.   Edward   E  .   070838. 
Roeder.  Harold  Y..  093494. 
Rogers.  Clare  R.  J..  077184. 
Rogers,  John  C.  O70939. 
Rogers.  Roland  B  .  074827. 
RoUlnger.  Jack  R  .  068308. 
Roper.  Charles  A  .  079447 
Rorke.  Donald  M..  071260. 
Rose,  Myron  W..  070940 
Rose,  Ronald  J..  075280. 
Rosen,  Leslie  M..  069310 
Rosing.  WIUU  S.,   Jr  .   079449. 
Ross.  Ernest  E..  OP106797 
Rouchon,   Anthony   C  ,   08232B. 
Routh,   Harry    M  .   077186 
Rudser.  John  L.  069312. 
Rue.   Norman   L..   073393. 
Rufe.  Charles  P  .  07945  i 
Rumsey.  Frank  A..  Jr  ,  075281. 
Runnlon,  John  E  .  OF108288 
RuskAUff,  Donald  R  .  085371. 
Ruth.  Charles  W..  085799 
Ryan.  DennU  W..  Jr  .  075282. 
Ryan.  James  P..  070945 
Salvador.  Ronald  L..  070948. 
Samouce.  Warren  A..  070949. 
Sampson,  Edward  E  .  079457. 
Sanders.  Bobby  L  .  077188. 
Sanders.  Drexel  E..  071595 
Sanders,  Richard  D  .  089848. 
Sandla,  Robert  3.,  082232. 
Scales,  David  E  ,  098048. 
Schaefer,  John  R..  089287. 
Schludecker.  Otto  A..  075288 
Schmidt,  Theodore  H..  069321 
Schneider.  George  J  ,  077191. 
Schnoor,  Jack  E.,  OF108291. 
Schoen,  Frank  C.  082234. 
Schoendorfer.  Franlc,  082235 
Schoenlng.  George  W  .  071718. 
Schrodetzkl.  Robert.  OP  104536. 
Schwarz.  Charles  E  .  OP102288. 
Schwelkert.  Paul,  Jr  .  070953. 
SclbUla.  Anthony  J  .  075290 
Scogglns,  John.  OP104.=i39 
Scott.  Charles  O  .  071269. 
Scott.  Hugh  A  .  081521 
Scovel.  James  L    070954 
Scale.  Billy  G  ,  079466 
Seaman.  Richard  T    079467 
Searls.  BUlle  E  .  069329 
Seay.  Jefferson.  Ill  07l7liJ 
Segrest.  William  D  .  077193 
Serven.  Harold  M  .  Jr    070035. 
Sesslar.  James  R  ,  Jr    075292. 
Severance,  Payette.  079469 
Shafer.  John  C  ,  O70955 
Shallcroes.  George  083633 
Shaughnes8y.Thom.vi   OH1523 
Shaw.  Donald  P  ,  0709.56 
Shebat.  Donald.  070957 
Shedden.  Ecko'.s  L  .  070036 
Shelder,  Augus-us  L  .  082237. 
Sherron.  Gene  T  .  074R4I 
Shields.  George  D  .  077197 
Shlro.  Marvin  L.,  OF106820 
Short.  Audrey  J  .  070959 
Slkor*l.  Bennle  W    088309 
Simmons,  Marvin  E  .  069338 
Simpson.  Claude  S  .  069340 
Sims.  Roy  D  .  077200 
Slsson.  Deryl  A  .  OP101161 
Skeen.  Henry  O  .  079477 
Sklbbte.  Lawrence  P    070964 
Sklnker.  Harry  J    085259 
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Slater.  Burt  E..  077202. 
Slater.  James  J.,  069342. 
Slesnlck,  Bruce  W,,  065377. 
Sloan,  James  H  .  Jr  .  070966. 
Slocombe,  Donald  K  ,  071871. 
Smiley,  Robert  D  ,  Jr  .  OF103736. 
Smith,  Albert  J  ,  077203. 
Smith,  BUI  J  .  070039. 
Smith,  Blair  E  .  OF108304. 
Smith.  Donaid  L..  069350. 
Smith,  Douglas  6  .  071725. 
Smith,  George  E  ,  077204 
Smith.  John  A  .  074846 
Smith.  Julian  H  ,  069351 
Smith.  Marlon  G    O73405. 
Snyder,  Clinton  \V    077205. 
Snyder.  Quay  C  ,  070967 
Sorrels,  Charles  V  .  070122. 
Spang.  Alan  W  .  079482 
Speer,  Robert  M  ,  065804 
Spence.  Craig  H  .  070968 
Spence,  Thomas  H  .  079484 
Spradlln,  Glenn  D  ,  077310. 
Sprlngman.  Robert  W.,  077699. 
Spry.  Airred  E..  074853 
StalUngs.  Joseph  L  .  069358 
Stamper,  James  M.,  089294 
Stanberry,  Billy  M.,  071876 
Stanton.  Martin  P  ,  07721 1 
Starkey.  James  E  .  088957 
Ste.  Marie.  Normand.  085674. 
Steed,  Rjbert  B  ,  079487 
Stem.  Henry  J    Jr  .  O69360 
Stelmachowlcz  Peter  J    079488 
Stenehjem.  George  N  .  070974 
Stephens.  James  E  ,  071727. 
Stephenson,  Lamar  V  .  077213. 
Sterling   .\:ian  C.  070975 
Sterztk.  Wilfred  L  .  069364. 
Stevens.  Perry  G  .  OF104549 
Stevenson,  Leroy  P  .  069366 
Stewart.  Dennle  W  .  077214 
Stewart.  John  K.,  071286 
Stewart,  Richard  K  .  096347. 
Stewart,  Robert  R  ,  O70977 
Stodter,  Charles  8  .  070978 
Stoessner,  Richard.  O905u4 
Stotser.  Don  M  .  069370 
Stout,  Glen  W  .  070981 
Stout.  Herald  F  .  Jr  .  07C)982 
Strand.  Vincent  W  .073411. 
Stuart.  Douglas  B  .  070984. 
.-^ugg,  Richard  H  .  070987. 
Sullk,  John  A  ,  O709H8 
Sullivan.  H.irry  E   B  .  070989 
SuUlvan.  William  F    081539. 
Sunell.  Robert  J  .  082240 
Surber.  James  W    U70990 
Suso.  Anthony,  Oy7o46 
Swaren,  John  W  .  Jr  .  O7099I. 
Swisher.  Robert  K  .  077219. 
Tallev,  John  D  ,  Jr  .  070050. 
Tallon.  Richard  J  .  094142. 
runner.  Le.ster  W  .  08Hy',8. 
Tawes,  Riibert  H  .  OTOyj  f 
Taylor.  Leon  B,,  OFlo  ti71. 
Taylor  WilUe  M  .  Jr  ,  OF109655. 
Teberg.  David  T  ,  070994 
Terry.  Richard  T  .  071288 
Therlanos.  Pericles.  082243. 
Thomas,  John  .\    Jr    OF102645. 
Thomas,  John  D  ,  081544 
Thomas.  Julius  O  .  Jr  .  070996. 
Thompson.  Bill  T  .  070997 
Thompson   Charle.s  H  .  OF104161 
Thompson   Kenneth  R  .  069385. 
Thompson.  Filchard  W  .  071733 
Thoreson.  D  ivld  P  .  070998 
Thornton.  James  F  .  082370 
Thorpe,  John  C    077720 
Thorpe,  M  trlon  E  ,  07950:^ 
Thurman,  Maxwell  R  ,  07)1 25. 
Tlnsley.  Philip   Jr    071fi!:i 
Tlppett   Jesse  R  .  Jr  .  O7iao<1 
Tobln.  Daniel  J    O7I00I 
Todd.  Harold  C  .  O79504 
Tom.  Harry  K.  L  .  09414,t 
Tomsen.  W'lKia  C  .  07inn2 
Toreson,  Lowell  E.,  071(X)3. 
Trahan,  Leon  J  ,  099748 
Travas,  John  E.,  082248 


Troutman.  Gregory.  077223. 
Tucker.  Charles  E..  077224. 
Tunmlre,  Dana,  074873. 
Turner,  James  M.,  Jr.,  070240. 
Uhrtg,  Richard  A.,  081546. 
Underbill,  Victor  S..  077226. 
Underwood.  Andrew  P..  071007. 
Van  Sickle.  James  P.,  077227. 
Van  Vranken,  Robert.  071291. 
Vaughn.  Luther  C,  079508. 
Vermillion.  Lewln  E.,  079510. 
Vesser,  Dale  A..  071010. 
VSdrlck.  Robert  L..  074878. 
Vinlng,  Ray  E.,  OF106248. 
Vinson.  Newell  E..  071012. 
Visscher.  Robert  E.,  077228. 
Vlttorlnl,  Domenlc,  OF100028. 
Vorba,  Richard  G.,  073419. 
Vosel,  Donald  M.,  081548. 
Wagner,  Louis  C,  Jr.,  071013. 
Wall,  Prank  B..  Jr.,  074881. 
Wall.  Henry  L.,  Jr..  085383. 
Walters,  Howard  C,  084069. 
Walton.  Ben  L..  077230. 
Ward,  Felker  W.,  Jr.,  097647. 
Ware.  Fletcher  K.,  Jr..  071018. 
Warf,  Elmer  R.,  071741. 
Wash.  William  B.,  081552. 
W,vsher,  Robert  J.,  071019. 
Waters,  Thomas  L.,  OP105579. 
Watklns,  James  E.,  071297. 
Watklns,  William  W.,  073422. 
Watson.  Jack  D..  073423. 
Watson,  Ronald  J.,  087964. 
Watson,  Shelly  P..  092269. 
Watts.  William  E..  073425 
Weafer,  William  J.,  071021. 
Weall.  Robert  H.,  069408. 
Weathersby.  Russell,  077231. 
Weaver,  Richard  L.,  071024. 
Webb.  John  P  ,  Jr.,  085696. 
Webber,  Herbert  M.,  092430. 
Weeks,  Frederick  H.,  071298. 
Weeks.  Robert  E.,  071026. 
Weldenthal,  Carlton.  069412. 
Welnsteln,  Kenneth.  077232. 
Welnsteln.  Saunder,  079519. 
Welch,  Gene  B.,  OP103918, 
Wells,  Robert  W.,  071027. 
Wells.  Rov  D..  079520. 
Welsch.  Hanno  P  .  Jr..  077770 
Welsh.  Milton.  094661. 
Welzel,  Lewis  A.,  090558. 
West.  Kenneth  L..  081554. 
We.st.  Pleasant  H  .  087663. 
Westervelt.  John  R  .  071029. 
Whalen,  John  J  ,  Jr  ,  082376. 
Whaley.  Zachary,  081555. 
Whl taker,  Malvern  R.,  071299. 
Whlt«.  Ulvsses  X,  079527. 
White,  Walter  J  ,  069420. 
Whitehead.  Ruby  L..  081556. 
Whltehorn.  Jack  A  .  OP105589. 
Whltlev.  James  R  .  071031. 
Whlttlngton.  Richard  H  ,  069422 
WhltUngton.  Wesley.  069423. 
Wilcox,  Robert  L.,  Jr..  070066 
Wilkinson,  Paul  F.,  067524 
Wllks,  Clarence  D  ,  075318. 
Williams.  BlKle  G  .  081558 
Williams,  Edmund  R,,  075320. 
Williams,  Emanuel  L,,  OF105873. 
Williams.  Herbert  E..  071032 
Williams,  Howard  M  .  O70158 
WllU.uns,  James  R  .  0941.S6 
Williams.  James  A  .  0710.(3. 
Willlam.s.  Uiwrence.  074892. 
Williams,  William  H  .  078198, 
Wl!Ilam.son,  Richard.  069428 
Williamson.  Thomas.  O81560. 
WUllam-son,  William,  069429, 
WU'.lford,  Henry  G  .  07'.>534 
Winner.  Larry  E  .  071034 
WUlwerth.  Dean  R  .  082257. 
Wilson,  Dennis  P.,  069434. 
Wilson,  Dwlght  L„  070067. 
Wilson.  Prancls  V  ,  069435 
Wilson.  Parks  W  ,  Jr..  074894 
Wilson,  Robert  E  ,  071307 
Wilson,  Robert  D  ,  077238 
Wilson,  VlrgU  H  ,  092846, 
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Wilson.  Walter  C,  Jr.,  077239. 
Wise,  David  L..  071629. 
Witt,  John  R.,  077240. 
Wltterled.  Peter  P.,  071038. 
Wohlman.  Melvln,  OF103080. 
Wolfe,  Oren.  070069. 
Wood,  Joseph  S.,  Jr.,  OF102681. 
Woodbury,  Grayson  C.  071040. 
Woodruff.  Albert  R.,  073431. 
Woodyard.  John  H.,  071041. 
Wooge,  Luvern  J.,  071042. 
Wright,  Elden  H..  081563. 
Wright,  Lewis  W..  079541. 
Wyatt,  James  E.,  071632. 
Wvatt.  Lloyd  L.,  081565. 
Young.  Clyde  A..  Jr..  070070. 
Young,  George  D..  073433. 
Young.  John  G.,  071044. 
Young,  Robert  L.,  077243. 
Young,  Roy  J.,  070129. 
Young,  Thomas  C.  071045. 
Yoxthelmer.  Donald,  OF108337. 
Zapata.  Roland  T.,  079543. 
Zeleznlkar,  Louis  J.,  081567. 
Zlegler,  Richard  G.,  071046. 

To  be  majors.  Chaplain 
Anderson,  Allster  C,  097276. 
Barry,  Raymond  E..  092156 
Boggs,  James  R.,  091207. 
C'.ark,  Albert  V.,  085989. 
Cook,  Richard  G  .  088634. 
Davis.  Pat  H.,  088252. 
Degl,  Joseph.  Jr.,  088651. 
Dryer,  Richard  E,  094071. 
Ettershank.  John  P..  086127. 
Everett,  Paul  P..  086129. 
noyd,  William  R.,  096355. 
Forsythe.  Walter  D.,  085749. 
Garner,  Calvin  H.,  088694. 
Green.  John  E,,088711. 
Harding,  Richard  M.,  086222. 
Harrell,  Ralph  E  ,  086226 
Hartman,  Richard  W.,  088722. 
Haves,  Quentm  O..  086236. 
Helton.  Clinton,  092064. 
Johnson.  Kermlt  D..  096936 
Kienltz,  John  E.,  086363. 
Logan,  Fred  G.,  088421. 
Logan,  John  D.,  089091. 
Lyon,  Wilson  L.,  088802. 
Martin,  William  A  ,  088813. 
McCloy,  Charles  H.,  088818. 
Moorfield.  Claude  E,.  084232, 
Moss,  Ira  G.,  089113. 
NagaU,  William  M..  088856. 
Nybro,  Richard.  0888G4 
RaynLs,  Edgar  A  .  0842.52. 
Salemme,  Robert  A.,  0867I4 
Sfevey,  John  E.,  094140 
Swjger.  Robert  G  .  088963. 
Tate,  David  P..  088969. 
Tlbbetts.  Alan  C,  088976. 
Wright.  Wendell  T..  089017. 
Yjung,  Willis  P.,  089169. 

To  be  majors,  Women's  Army  Corps 

.Austin,  Audrey  H.,  L495. 
Collins.  Joyce  L,.  L539. 
Johancen,  Mary  G.,  L607. 
Ossenkop,  Eva  L.,  L591. 
Purcell,  Mary  M..  L498. 
Russell,  Marilyn  J.,  L624. 
Smith.  Ann  B.,  L474. 
Theodoroff.  Marv  J..  L501. 
Veach.Eva  M,.  L648 
White,  Jocelvn  A.,  L491. 
Williams,  Mary  R.,  L515. 

To  be  majors,  Medical  Corps 
Bagg.  Raymond  J.,  Jr..  088000. 
Bartellonl.  Peter  J..  086992. 
Berry  Sidney  R  .  086999. 
Blechschmldt,  George  P..  097408 
Blee.  Winiiun  A,,  OF109076. 
Bogard,  Francis  H..  OF105864. 
Brlckner,  Theodore.  088340. 
Buker.  Robert  H..  OF102425. 
Burdlck.  Claude  O..  088345. 
Canales,  Luis.  094574. 
CapUnger.  Carl  B  .  094055. 
Carson,  John  W  .  Jr.,  092635. 


Cataldo,  Joseph  R.,  094066. 
Catton.  Raymond  M.,  0952&9. 
Chamberlain,  Eugene.  087702. 
Cblpman,  Martin.  094448. 
Conant,  Charles  N.,  087494. 
Cooper.  NeUl  S.,  Jr..  088033. 
Copas.  Howard  L.,  088355. 
Cruclanl.  Domlnlck,  088359. 
Curzon.  Eugene  C.  Jr.,  097061. 
Daly,  Anthony  P.,  Jr.,  088038. 
Decker.  John  T..  087725. 
Dllworth.  John  H.,  088047. 
Dobbs,  Robert  M.,  Jr..  088048. 
Dyer,  John  T.,  094289. 
Enstrom.  Oscar  Q.,  U,  086119. 
Franger,  Alfred  L..  088063. 
Freeman.  James  H..  091830. 
Prick.  Ross  T..  088066. 
Frledlander.  Harvey.  094080. 
Proker.  LoweU  D..  088380. 
Pugelso.  Peter  D.,  087747. 
Gamber.  Herbert  H.,  087520. 
Garcia,  aulllermo,  OFl  10248. 
Gerster.  Paul  W.,  088264. 
Graham,  Arthur  D..  088384. 
Oraham,  John  L.,  087761. 
Gray,  John  H.,  087762. 
Grodsky,  Leonard  H,  094086. 
Hagen,  Raoul  O..  096974. 
Hammond,  Charles,  096680. 
Hardman,  John  M.,  088388. 
Haug,  James  A.,  095034. 
Hawes,  William  J.,  094588. 
Hazlett,  David  R..  089220. 
Hedges.  James  K..  087782. 
Heisterkamp.  Charle,  088094. 
Hennessy.  William  J.,  088393. 
Hernandez-Fragoso  Ignacio,  096487. 
Herrick,  Clyde  N..  088098. 
Hill.  Jay  M.,  092066. 
HiU.  John  E.,  Jr..  087790, 
Hoffmeister,  Richard  A..  087534. 
HoUoway.  Harry  C,  068397. 
Hunt.  Walter  L..  094089. 
Huott.  Archer  D.,  094937. 
Jackman.  Roger  L.,  092423. 
Jaquee.  Darrell  A..  097313. 
Jlamachello.  Nicholas.  096686. 
Johnson.  Herbert  P..  088111. 
Jones,  Billy  E.,  094091. 
Karshner,  Paul  H.,  087813. 
Kelsh.  James  M.,  088410. 
Kleck,  Henry  G..  094477. 
Knovick,  George  C.  094478. 
Koebele.  Eberhard,  OF100140. 
Kriz,  Frank  K..  Jr..  089082. 
Kurland.  Kenneth  Z.,  094598. 
Leaver.  Robert  C,  088279. 
Lopez.  Ramon  E..  088131. 
Marshall.  William  R..  088434. 
Martens.  Thomas  J..  099080. 
Marx.  Ralph  L.,  088436. 
Massad,  Louis  B.,  089252. 
Mayes,  Hubert  A.,  094107. 
Mayfleld,  Gerald  W.  094318. 
Meyer.  James  A.,  088292. 
Mlchie.  James  L..  092226. 
Miller.  William  C,  094491. 
Mologne,  Lewis  A.,  070868. 
Montegut,  Ferdinand,  094114. 
Mullins,  Charles  E.,  088294. 
Myers,  Charles  R.,  088454. 
Nell.  Alexander  L..  088164. 
Nelson.  Joseph  H.,  088459. 
Nelson,  Roald  A..  094119. 
Newton,  John  K..  094947. 
Nowosiwsky.  Taras,  094325. 
Nuss.  Donald  D..  088167. 
Nusynowltz.  Martin.  088298. 
Park,  Robert  C,  095471. 
Paulsen.  Carl  A.,  087876. 
Peterson,  Richard  B.,  089276. 
Phillips,  Ran  L.,  n,  088471. 
Pierce.  Clovls  H..  088303. 
Pitcher,  James  L..  088176. 
Poindexter,  James  L..  094124. 
Price.  Harold  M.,  OP101210. 
Prultt.  Basil  A..  Jr..  096711. 
Reed.  William  A..  Jr..  087895. 
Reeder.  Maurice  M.,  088482. 
Relley,  Carlton  G..  094784. 


Ritter.  Richard  R.,  087900. 
Rokous,  Joseph  R.,  088486. 
Ruback.  Irwin  H.,  088488. 
Rugani,  Peter  R..  092245. 
Rupp.  Richard  N.,  088191. 
Russell.  Philip  K..  094957. 
Scheetz.  Walter  L.,  092790. 
Shambaugh.  George  E..  094787. 
Sleber,  Otto  P.,  Jr.,  088493. 
Slegal,  David  L.,  OF108299. 
Sollie.  Stanley  C,  097260. 
Stewart.  James  L..  Jr.,  087934. 
Strader.  Lorenzo  D..  088311. 
Strevey.  Tracy  E..  Jr..  092567. 
Terra,  Justin  C,  OF110079. 
Tomlinson,  Fred  B.,  088508. 
Torp.  Richard  P..  088216. 
Treasure.  Robert  L.,  087953. 
Valpey.  Jack  M..  088316. 
Vennes,  George  J.,  Jr..  088512. 
Verdon,  Thomas  A..  Jr.,  088513. 
Vila-Balzac.  Gllberto,  093534. 
Webber,  Peter  B..  097052. 
Wergeland,  Floyd  L..  088521. 
Wettlaufer,  John  N..  088226. 
Whaley.  Robert  A.,  088524. 
Wlmsett,  WiUard  B..  099122. 
Zurek,  Robert  C.  088238. 

To  be  majors.  Dental  Corps 
Acomb.  Kent  M..  078564. 
Amand.  Donald  S.,  095130. 
Barnes,  George  P.,  094566. 
Bowles,  William  P.,  099294. 
Brown,  John  S.,  092628. 
Brudvik,  James  S..  099297. 
Brunton,  Donald  A.  J..  088595. 
Burger.  Robert  B.,  094052. 
Cheatham,  Joe  L..  091791. 
Cohen.  George  R.,  099627. 
Combs.  Frank  P.,  OF101260. 
Daniels,  Jon  L..  OP102844. 
De  Champlaln.  Richard  W.,  084775. 
Dearr,  Marvin  D.,  099815. 
Decker,  Richard  M.,  099052. 
Duffey.  Horace  H.,  OF103087. 
Endlcott.  William  R.,  097399. 
Engelhardt,  Herbert,  OF102863. 
Pedalei,  Albert  P.,  087512. 
Feeney.  George  E..  097115. 
Hart,  Richard  I.,  099969. 
Held,  Theodore  H.,  OF106133. 
Hoffman,  William,  Jr.,  092413. 
Hutchinson,  Rowland,  086297 
Johnson,  Robert  M.,  085423. 
Jost.  Thomas  J.,  084788. 
Kleehammer.  Daniel,  094941. 
KUnar.  Karl  L.,  088277. 
Lane,  James  J.,  093050. 
Lederer,  Robert  M.,  094482. 
Leonardo,  Raymond  C,  092087. 
Lewis.  Jack  a",  092703. 
Lhomme.  Paul  R.,  089245. 
Loke.  Michael  W.  T..  OF102535. 
McConnell,  Richard.  094773. 
Milder  Jay  J,,  099355, 
Newell.  Donald  H.,  084797. 
Olson.  Robert  A.  J.,  097177. 
Ott.  Gerald  R..  094495. 
Parker,  Warren  A.,  094123. 
Preston,  Jack  D,.  099959. 
Saarl,  James  T..  096792. 
Smith.  Paul  E.,  0941 35. 
Staehle,  William,  084804. 
Stanford.  Hilton.  Jr..  094792. 
Stoll,  Robert  P.,  092019. 
Storle,  David  Q..  084806. 
Strader.  Robert  J..  092258. 
Tsagarls,  George  J.,  078136. 
Tye,  Edward  J.,  094148. 
Van  Swol,  Ronald  L.,  084811. 
Vatral,  John  J.,  091713. 
Walker,  Alton  L.,  OF104571, 
Wallace,  John  R..  095362. 
Zlngale,  Joseph  A.,  096727. 

To  be  majors.  Veterinary  Corps 

Chandler,  Harold  K.,  088614. 
Dean.  Richard  P..  097298. 
Oakes,  Richard  G.,  085059. 
Stewart,  Roland  R.,  087936. 
Stookey,  James  L.,  092257. 
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To  b€  majors.  Medical  Service  Corps 
Aztens.  Prank  W.  B.,  073462. 
Blgham,  Harrai  A..  084331. 
Blzer.  James  E..  OM441. 
Blackburn.  Edward  W  .  07i  147 
Brandt.  Clarke  M  .  O70132 
Brlot.  William  R  ,  085730 
BrUsee.  John  A  .  076809 
Buell.  Leonard  K  .  076810 
Burdlck.  Robert  L  ,  087486 
Cabell.  Ben  M  .  085734 
Carr.  Robert  A..  OP105347 
ChrlsUe.  Thomas  C  .  078663 
Clark,  Scott  W  .  068628 
Clyde.  Norman  E  ,  080333 
Oysart.  Stanley  H  ,  094290 
Ertell.  Charles  H  .  0971 13 
Evans.  Billy  W  .  074943 
Evans,  Wayne  O  .  094295 
Planery,  Colbert  L  .  084332 
Fowler.  Harland  W  .  073031 
Gensler.  Herman  H  .  O78680. 
Gulbor.  MUferd  T  .  073467 
Hawkins.  WUllam  H  .  063782. 
Herwlg,  Lee  C  ,  Jr  .  080335 
mile.  Robert  A  .  071363 
Hoen.  Warren  K  .  088739 
Ikeda.  George.  092072 
Johnson.  Aaron  B  .  089790 
Klllo.  William  S  .  078668 
Latham.  Robert  M  .  084334. 
Lawrence.  Frank  P  .  088783. 
Lucas.  Walter  H  ,  081874 
MacEntee.  John  L..  096695 
Mateer.  Charles  A..  069200. 
McKenney.  WUUam.  070854. 
McKlnley.  Fred  W  .  084336. 
Miller.  Norman  G  ,  067945. 
Minx.  Ramon  P  .  084228. 
Montalvo.  Frank  P  ,  OP103879. 
Noble,  Ralph  E  .  078685 
Patterson.  WUllam.  073534 
Radke.  Myron  O  .  073479 
Rlzer.  Charles  B  .  086684. 
Rosen.  Arthur,  086703 
Ross.  Don  R..  075424 
Roy.  Edward  E..  OFl  06220 
RuaseU.  James  L  .  Jr  .  074954 
Sadler,  Tom  H..  075425 
SlngleUry.  Wlnfleld  S  .  Jr  .  071601. 
Smith.  Robert  C  .  078687 
Sperling,  Gerald  J  .  004964 
Stiles.  Peter  W    074959 
Stover.  James  W  .  075433 
Temperllll.  John.  Jr  .  OF106846 
Thomas.  Evan  T  ,  076816 
Thomas,  Tommy,  070051 
Trlano.   Donald    H.,    086313. 
Trudeau.  Thomas  L  .  084288 
Walker.  James  F  .  O70058 
Webb.  Richard.  Ill,  078675 
Weber.  Charles  J  .  Jr  ,  080338 
Tamamoto.  Hlroshl,  075443. 

To  be  majors.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Antonlccl.  Anna  E  ,  N2889 
Ayers.  Donna  M  .  N30S1. 
Baker.  Bvallne  R..  N2785. 
Baskfleld.  Margaret.  N2797. 
Betz.  Catherine  T..  N276fl. 
Burke,  Frances  M..  N2811, 
Canfleld.  Margaret  E  ,  N3318. 
Cooper.  Robbie  F  .  N3174. 
Oelsslnger.  Amy  D  .  N2793. 
OUson.  Claire  E  .  N2874 
Qllsson.  Bessie  R,.  N2900. 
Hall.  Marjorle.  N3067. 
Hall.  Natalie.  N3058. 
Reckman.  Edna  M  .  N3036. 
Houle.  Alice  T..  N3019. 
Knox.  Edith  V,.  N2798 
Lyons.  Mary  E.  D..  N2756. 
Mackey.  Helen  J  ,  N3170 
Nichols.  Olennadee.  N2763. 
Raffety.  Gladys  L  ,  N3868. 
Rivera,  Jeanne  E,.  N3031. 
Robinson,  A^nes  L..  N3089. 
Shoemaker.  Vera  E..  N2966. 
Smith.  Marjorle  A  .  N2773 
Steckbar.  Janette  L..  N29a7. 
Sullivan.  Louise  E..  N2eOO. 


Tauror.ey  Teresa  J  .  N303tf. 
Ware,  Jean  M  ,  N3044. 
Whltten.  Blanca  A  .  N3287. 

To  be  majors.  Army  Medical  Specialist  Corps 

Beltzel,  Barbara  A..  J83. 

Bogrette,  Ann,  M10167. 

Day,  Donna  J  ,  J90 

Gregory.  Rita  T  .  M10162. 

MacTaKgart.  Lois.  M10171. 

Metcalf.  Virginia  A  .  M10164 

Street.  Dorothy  R  ,  Jyy 

Secrxtary  or  THE  Navt 

Paul  R    Ignatius,  of  California,  to  be  the 
Secretary  jf  the  Navy 

Under   Secretary    of   the    Air   Force 
Townsend   Hoopes,   of   Virginia,   to  be   the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  .^ir  Force,  vice  Norman 
S.  Paul,  resigned 


THE  JOURNAL 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive   nominations  conflrmed  by 
the  Senate  August  4.  1967 : 
us.  Attorneys 

Lou'.s  M.  Janelle,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be 
US  attorney  for  the  district  of  New  Hamp- 
shire for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Stephen  H  Sachs,  of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Maryland  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

US.  Marshals 

Frank  UdofT.  of  Maryland,  to  be  US  mar- 
shal for  the  district  of  Maryland  for  the  term 
of  4  years 

John  H  Phillips,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  US. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Missis- 
sippi for  the  term  of  4  years. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Augist  7,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

■Obey  My  t'oice."  saith  the  Lord,  "and 
I  will  be  your  God  and  you  shall  be  My 
people:  and  walk  in  all  the  ways  that  I 
command  you.  that  it  may  be  well  with 
you."  Jeremiah  7:  23. 

O  God.  our  Father,  who  art  the  spirit 
of  truth  and  the  life  of  love,  as  we  set 
out  upon  another  week  of  work  may  Thy 
presence  within  give  us  courage  and 
strength  and  fidelity.  Cleansed  by  Thy 
forgiving  grace  we  would  make  our  bodies 
temples  of  Thy  spirit,  our  hearts  the 
dwellingplace  of  Thy  love  and  our  minds 
the  center  of  Thy  wisdom. 

We  bring  to  this  altar  of  prayer  our- 
selves, cluttered  up  with  a  lot  of  little 
things  and  confused  at  times  about  what 
is  right  and  wrong.  May  the  splendor  of 
Thy  spirit  and  the  glory  of  Thy  greatness 
shame  our  little  thoughts,  our  petty 
prejudices,  and  our  unworthy  ways.  May 
the  vision  of  what  we  ought  to  be.  and 
by  Thy  grace  can  be.  spur  u.s  on  to  do  our 
best  for  our  country  and  for  the  people 
we  represent. 

Grant  unto  each  one  of  us  an  Inner 
greatness  of  spirit,  an  inner  purity  of 
heart,  and  an  inner  nobility  of  mind. 

God.  who  touchest  earth   with  beauty 

Make  us  lovely,  too. 
Keep  us  ever,  by  Thy  spirit. 

Pure  and  strong  and  true. 

Amen. 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  August  3,  1967,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Sermte  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  4496.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Brooklyn  Center,  Minn.; 

H.R.  4833.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  situated  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania: 

HJl.  7043.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  under  which 
the  UJ5.  Coast  Guard  Is  operating  to  cause 
the  vessel  Northwind,  owned  by  Wallace  P, 
Smith.  Jr..  of  CentrevUle.  Md,.  to  be  docu- 
mented as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  with 
coastwise  privileges;  and 

H  R.  8485.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eddie 
Ga.-man. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H  R.  5876.  An  act  to  amend  titles  5.  14,  ar.d 
37.  United  States  Code,  to  codify  recent  law 
and  to  Improve  the  code;   and 

H.R.  6056  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  rules  re- 
lating to  the  deduction  for  personal  exemp- 
tions for  children  of  parents  who  are  divorced 
or  separated. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  454)  entitled  "An 
act  for  the  relief  of  Richard  K.  Jones," 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Ervin  and  Mr. 
Hruska  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senat€  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles.  In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  109.  .\n  act  to  control  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  associations  of  such  producers, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S  234.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  W 
Adams  and  others; 

S  706.  An  act  to  amend  section  27  of  the 
Shipping  Act.  1916; 

S.  975  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mltfuo 
Blomstrom. 

S.  1550  An  act  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  IQCl. 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  release  of  value- 
less Hens,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1657.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  indemnity  payments  to  dairy  farmers 
who  are  directed  to  remove  their  milk  from 
commercial  markets  because  It  contains  resi- 
dues of  chemicals  registered  and  approved 
for  use  by  the  Federal  Government; 

P  1678  An  act  for  the  relief  of  American 
Petrofina  Co  .  of  Texas,  a  Delaware  corpora- 
tion, and  James  W.  Harris; 

S.  1709.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Antonio 
Martin  Ruiz  del  Castillo; 

S.  1748.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ramlrc 
de  la  Rlva  Domlnguez;  and 

S  2126  An  act  to  amend  the  Food  ant! 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 
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ENDORSEMENT    FOR    PRESIDENTS 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  strongly  endorse  the  Presi- 
dent's program  for  reducing  the  budget 
deficit  in  fiscal  1968.  This  program  is 
urgently  needed — not  only  to  meet  our 
commitments  at  home  and  in  Vietnam, 
but  also  to  shore  up  our  defenses  against 
Inflation. 

We  must  not  be  deceived  by  the  slow- 
down in  price  Increases  during  recent 
months.  A  large  part  of  this  slowdown 
was  caused  by  falling  farm  prices,  a  de- 
cline which  has  now  come  to  an  end. 
Meanwhile,  industrial  costs  have  contin- 
ued to  increase,  and  profit  margins  have 
shrunk  in  many  industries.  Now  demand 
is  accelerating,  as  industry  completes  its 
Inventory  adjustment,  as  spending  by 
State  and  local  governments  continues  to 
increase,  as  homebuUding  recovers  from 
Its  slump,  and — as  the  President  has  in- 
formed us — as  Federal  expenditures  run 
higher  and  revenues  lower  than  antici- 
pated. 

If  left  unchecked,  these  trends  of  rising 
costs  and  expanding  demand  clearly  sig- 
nal a  renewal  of  strong  Inflationary  pres- 
sures in  the  months  ahead.  No  one  can 
want  that.  Inflation  obviously  hurts  most 
those  least  able  to  protect  themselves — 
ujose  on  fixed  incomes,  the  poor,  the  el- 
derly, the  weak,  and  unorganized  mem- 
bers of  our  society.  Also,  as  we  have  seen 
again  in  the  past  year,  the  effect  of  price 
Incresises  are  felt  long  after  their  original 
cause  has  disappeared.  Workers  strive  to 
regain  the  loss  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  their  wages,  industrial  strife  in- 
creases; and  the  tragic  spiraling  of  wages 
and  prices  inexorably  continues.  Finally, 
Inflation  distorts  incentives  and  the  pat- 
tern of  production,  and  seriously  impairs 
our  balance  of  payments. 

For  these  reasons,  I  agree  with  the 
President's  Judgment  that  a  budget  defi- 
cit of  the  size  now  anticipated  presents 
a  clear  and  present  danger  to  the 
health  of  the  American  economy,  as  well 
as  to  our  national  security.  We  must 
move  against  this  inflationary  threat 
promptly  and  sensibly,  both  by  eliminat- 
ing unnecessary  expenditures  and  by  en- 
acting a  moderate  increase  in  taxes.  The 
President  has  proposed  precisely  such  a 
program,  and  I  am  proud  to  support  it. 


OEO  DESERVES  TO  LIVE 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  respon- 
sible Journalism  is  practically  unanimous 
In  opposing  the  plan,  sponsored  by  some 


Member  of  this  body,  to  dismember,  and 
eliminate  OEO,  our  Federal  antipoverty 
headquarters.  The  Baltimore  Sim  went 
on  record  to  this  effect  on  July  5,  lu  an 
editorial  entitled  "War  on  Poverty," 
which  af&rmed  that  OEO  "deserves  to 
Uve." 

The  greatest  weakness  experienced  in 
the  President's  war  on  poverty  has  been 
insufficient  resources  to  meet  the  stag- 
gering chaUenge  presented  by  32,000,000 
or  more  impoverished  and  destitute 
Americans.  The  brilliant  successes 
achieved  in  the  progrsun  to  date  have 
largely  been  due  to  the  dynamic,  re- 
sourceful, and  creative  leadership  which 
OEO  has  provided. 

I  salute  the  Sun  for  its  timely  message 
in  behalf  of  OEO,  and  place  the  editorial 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

War  on  Povertt 

The  poverty  program  Is  not  an  outstand- 
ing success,  but  the  nation  would  be  a  lot 
worse  off  without  It.  The  Administration  is 
seeking  a  lilgher  budget  for  the  OlBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  the  Republican 
opposition,  with  some  Southern  Democratic 
support,  is  seeking  to  dismantle  it.  Not  that 
the  Republicans  would  do  away  with  all  the 
programs,  but  they  would  redistribute  them 
among  other  departments  and  agencies. 

This  la  not  the  time  for  such  a  change. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  the  lack  of  con- 
spicuous OEO  success.  One  is  that  the  cure 
for  poverty  is  not  properly  known  (or  at  least 
Is  not  agreed  upon  by  those  who  profess  to 
know  It) ,  and  the  programs  are  often  frankly 
expermlental  (that  is,  not  guaranteed  to  suc- 
ceed). The  other  reason  is  that  the  poverty 
program  has  been  pushed  and  pulled  by  tugs 
of  war  for  control — In  Washington,  among 
professions,  in  municipal  politics,  and  among 
those  purporting  to  represent  the  poor. 

Neither  of  these  two  difficulties  would  be 
overcome  or  ameliorated  by  dispersing  the 
programs.  But  the  chance  for  coordination 
of  a  rational,  comprehensive  effort  would  be 
lost.  So  would  the  hope  embodied  in  the  OEO. 
nnfuiailed  hope  Is  bad  enough.  Rejected 
hope  would  be  much  worse.  In  testifying  be- 
fore the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, OEO  Director  Sargent  Shrlver,  while 
ostensibly  seeking  more  funds,  actually  has 
been  fighting  to  save  his  agency.  It  deserves 
to  live. 


PROPOSED    COMMISSION    ON    OB- 
SCENITY AND  PORNOGRAPHY 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
distinguished  Member  from  New  Jersey, 
Congressman  Daniels,  for  the  sponsoring 
of  legislation  that  would  create  a  com- 
mission to  be  known  as  the  Commission 
on  Obscenity  and  Pornography.  His  bill, 
H.R.  10347,  has  been  favorably  reported 
out  of  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

Creation  of  such  a  commission  is  the 
most  sensible  and  practical  way  to  attack 
and  eventually  remove  through  constitu- 
tional legal  means  the  cancer  of  obscenity 
and  pornography  which  clogs  and  thus 
debilitates  our  maUs  and  which  decays 
and  warps  our  youth.  Over  the  past  10 


years,  according  to  statistics  Issued  by 
the  U.S.  Children's  Bureau,  delinquency 
cases  have  increased  by  58  percent.  Some 
experts  are  of  the  opinion  that  "smut," 
both  visual  and  written  obscenity  and 
pwmography,  contributes  to  delinquency. 
As  Dr.  Nicholas  O.  Frignlto,  the  medical 
director  of  the  county  court  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  said  in  a  letter  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor: 

There  are  records  in  the  county  court  of 
Philadelphia  to  demonstrate  that  Indiscrim- 
inate use  of  smut  leads  to  sexually  aggres- 
sive acts,  and  In  some  Incidents,  to  homi- 
cide. Aggressive  delinquents  band  in  small 
groups  and  devote  considerable  time  to  pur- 
suing and  reading  smut  devoted  to  sadistic 
and  masochistic  practices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  both  my  hope  and 
my  belief  that  this  Commission  will  ex- 
amine the  connection  between  delin- 
quency and  smut  and  that  it  will  develop 
both  definitions  and  laws  which  will  help 
the  Post  Office  Department  and  the 
courts  to  control  or  limit,  or  even  stop, 
the  flow  of  this  material. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
INVITING  FORMER  PRESIDENT 
EISENHOWER  TO  UNDERTAKE 
WORLDWIDE  FACTFINDING  MIS- 
SION—VACATING SPECIAL  OR- 
DER 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  secured 
a  special  order  for  the  close  of  business 
today,  the  purpose  to  discuss  a  House 
concurrent  resolution  I  am  introducing 
inviting  former  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  to  undertake  a  worldwide 
factfinding  mission  and  report  his  find- 
ings to  the  Congress  and  the  President. 

In  light  of  General  Eisenhower's  hos- 
pitalization over  the  weekend,  plans  for 
this  special  order  will  be  held  tempo- 
rarily in  abeyance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  request 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special 
order  granted  to  me  for  1  hour  today 
be  vacated. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUSPENSIONS   FOR   MONDAY, 
AUGUST  7,    1967 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  very  shortly 
we  win  be  having  a  niunber  of  suspen- 
sions, but  I  think  It  Is  well  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  what  these 
are  going  to  cost  us.  We  will  have  on 
each  40  minutes  of  debate.  These 
amounts   really   are   not  eartlishaklng, 
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but  a  dollar  saved  Is  a  dollar  earned,  and 
it  might  be  well  to  know  what  we  are 
doing. 

HJl.  8629  is  going  to  cost  us  through 
fiscal  year  1969,  $450,000. 

S.  1762  will  cost  us  $500,000  a  year  for 
3  years. 

HM.  8009,  which  is  retroactive  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1967,  has  an  annual  cost  of 
$50,000. 

H.R.  839  will  have  a  cost  of  $2,530,000 
In  fiscal  year  1968.  and  annually  a  cost 
of  $798,000. 

HJl.  8375  is  going  to  cost  us  $5,531,300. 

HJl.  10242  is  an  additional  cost  of  $2 
mUlion  for  fiscal  year  1968.  and  a  future 
cost  of  $500,000  a  year. 

H.R  11945  will  add  $18600.000  to  a 
present  appropriation  of  $139  million. 
and  it  will  cost  us  $9  million  from  now 
on. 

So  I  would  suggest.  Mr  Speaker,  that 
we  look  carefully  at  these  in  view  of  the 
President's  message  that  we  must  cut 
down  on  spending  We  ought  to  take  a 
good  look  at  the.se  su.spension3.  Some- 
times I  think  40  miimtes  for  debate  is 
not  enough,  particularly  on  the  one  item 
of  $18  million. 


WASHINOTON    AREA   TRANSPORTA- 
TION  BOTTLENECKS    AND    THEIR 
POSSIBLE  SOLUTIONS 
Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a^k  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon the  Congressmen  from  the  four  dis- 
tricts of  Maryland  and  Virginia  adjacent 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  are  holding 
a  conference  to  consider  Washington 
area  transportation  bottlenecks  and 
their  possible  solutions.  Responsible  ad- 
ministrators and  ofQcials  of  the  affected 
agencies  wlU  participate. 

A  major  roadblock  in  the  past  has  been 
the  continuing  procrastination  of  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
whose  Indecision  has  virtually  halted 
necessary  approval  to  long-planned  and 
discussed  highway  facilities.  Last  week 
James  Oleason.  a  Montgomery  County. 
Md.,  member  of  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Authority,  high- 
lighted the  problem  which  has  so  long 
frustrated  highway  builders  when  he 
charged  that  the  Planning  CDmmlssion 
Is  hampering  progress  of  the  subway  .sys- 
tem. 

We  have  long  been  concerned  with  the 
Planning  Commission's  approval  of  proj- 
ects, then  later  rescinding  that  approval 
and  calling  for  another  study.  It  will  do 
serious  damage  to  the  Nations  Capital 
and  the  surrounding  area  if  the  Plan- 
ning Commission  is  permitted  to  extend 
Its  obstructionist  approach  to  mass 
transit. 

Leadership  to  push  ahead  with  delib- 
erate speed,  as  Mr.  Oleason  has  demon- 
strated in  this  Instance,  is  to  be  com- 
mended and  encouraged,  if  we  are  to  de- 
velop an  adequate  transportation  system 
In  the  Washington  metropolitan  area 
employing  all  means  of  transportation — 
rail,  air.  bus.  and  highway 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like 
to  commend  my  colleague  from  Mary- 
land for  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  problems  of  transportation  in 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area. 


SEVENTH     ANNIVERSARY     OF    THE 
REPUBLIC  OP  THE  IVORY  COAST 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Americans  have  watched  with  pleasure 
the  increasing  stature  and  prosperity  of 
the  l\ory  Coast  since  its  independence  in 
1960.  Under  the  able  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Felix  Houphouet-Boigny,  Ivory 
Coast  has  not  only  prospered  but  has 
provided  responsible  leadership  toward 
reason  and  moderation  on  African  and 
international  issues.  Stability  has  pre- 
vailed In  the  Ivory  Coast  since  independ- 
ence, a  strong  factor  In  the  development 
of  her  prosperous  economy. 

Ivory  Coast  has  generally  shunned  in- 
volvement in  cold-war  issues.  The  gov- 
ernment has  adopted  policies  that  are  In 
practice  friendly  to  the  West  Ivor>'  Coast 
became  a  member  of  the  United  Nations 
In  1960  and  served  a  2-year  term  on  the 
Security  Council  in  1964-65. 

The  government  of  Houphouet-Boigny 
has  favored  a  step-by-step  approach  to 
the  question  of  African  unity  rather  than 
broad  propo.sals  for  early  continental 
union. 

Today  on  its  seventh  anniversarj*  I  am 
happy  and  privileged  to  convey  the 
hearty  congratulations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congre.ss  of  the 
United  States  to  the  people  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  the  Ivory 
Coast  for  7  years  of  noteworthy  achieve- 
ments. The  distinguished  President.  His 
Excellency  Houphouet-Boigny,  will  be 
visiting  Washington  on  Auuust  17  and  18 
We  look  forward  to  welcoming  this  most 
able  statesman  and  wish  him  good  for- 
tune in  all  his  undertakings.  My  personal 
good  wishes  go  to  the  able  and  popular 
Amba.ssador  from  the  Ivory  Coast  to  the 
United  States.  His  Excellency  Timothe' 
Ahoua. 


tee  on  Banking  and  Currency  may  be 
permitted  to  sit  today  while  the  House  is 
m  session  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ok- 
lahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COM\nTTEE     ON     RULES— PERMIS- 
SION TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  reports 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ok- 
lahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CONSUMER  AF- 
FAIRS OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
B.ANKING  AND  CURRENCY— PER- 
MISSION TO  SIT 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Consumer  .Affairs  of  the  Commit- 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


PURCHASE   OF  LAND  FROM  TEXAS 
SOUTHMOST  COLLEGE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  472) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  purchase  certain  land  from  Texas 
Southmost  College,  Brownsville,  Tex. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
see  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr,  di 
LA  Garza]  Is  here,  and  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  one  or  two  questions  with 
respect  to  the  bill. 

Would  the  gentleman  briefly  explain 
why  the  Government  should  buy  this 
building  from  Southmost  College? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman's  question.  South- 
most  College  is  a  junior  college  in 
Brownsville,  Tex.  About  10  years  ago  they 
leased  a  building  containing  approxi- 
mately 7,200  square  feet  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  a  laboralorj' 
conducting  research  in  the  control  of  the 
pink  boll  worm  and  other  related  prob- 
lems of  the  cotton  industry.  At  this  time 
the  college  is  now  in  need  of  additional 
classroom  and  dormitory  space  and, 
rather  than  ask  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  vacate  this  building,  they  have 
offered  it  for  sale — and  I  might  add  at  a 
lower  price  than  it  was  appraised  for  by 
independent  appraisers.  Therefore  this 
4  87  acres  which  adjoins  10  acres  the  U.S, 
Department  of  Agriculture  already  owns 
would  be  sold  to  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  with  the  funds  received 
from  this  sale  the  college  would  con- 
struct on  the  other  side  of  the  campus 
approximately  the  same  type  of  a  build- 
ing, either  for  classroom  or  for  dormitor>" 
space. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  another  question  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Texas: 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  if  this  is  a 
firm  price.  $125,000— is  that  what  the 
Government  will  pay  for  this  building? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Yes. 

I  might  also  inform  the  gentleman 
that  this  had  been  negotiated  informally. 
and  this  was  the  price  that  both  parties 
had  agreed  would  be  the  formal  price  for 
the  land  and  the  building. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  another  question  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

If  the  Government  gives  the  college 
this  $125,000.  do  we  have  any  assurance 
the  money  will  then  be  used  by  the  col- 
lege to  build  additional  classroom  facil- 
ities, or  dormitory  space,  or  whether  In 
fact  this  money  will  be  used  and  put  into 
a  building  to  replace  this  building? 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  would  reply  to  the 
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gentleman  first  of  all  that  I  cannot  see 
whether  that  is  any  concern  of  ours,  but 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  that  was 
what  precipitated  the  offer  of  sale  to  the 
OJS.  Department  of  Agriculture  so  that 
the  funds  derived  from  that  sale  could 
then  be  used  to  build  additional  build- 
ings, rather  than  asking  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  vacate  the 
building.  This  whole  thing  stems  from 
the  fact  that  the  college  needs  more 
space,  and  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
that  that  Is  what  it  will  be  used  for. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
explanation,  and  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  if  this  offer 
did  not  expire  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct.  There  was  a  contract  entered 
for  the  purchase,  and  then  the  contract 
expired.  However,  the  two  parties  have 
informally  continued  their  dialog,  if  I 
might  use  that  word,  and  at  this  time 
they  are  awaiting  passage  of  the  neces- 
sary legislation  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  acquire  the 
building  and  land. 

However.  I  have  had  word  from  both 
parties  as  of  last  week  that  they  will 
honor  their  former  contract. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  that  contained  in  the 
report? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  No,  sir;  it  Is  not 
contiined  in  the  report. 

Kr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
thf  gentleman  how  old  the  building  was 
wlen  It  was  leased  to  the  Goverrunent? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  could  not  tell  the 
gentleman  exactly  how  old  it  was.  but 
I  think  it  was  not  more  than  2  or  3  years 
old,  but  I  will  be  very  happy  to  ascer- 
tain this  fact  for  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  was  the  building 
originally  coristructed  for;  what  was  the 
purpose  of  the  building  when  it  was 
originally  constructed? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  original  purpose  of  the  construction 
of  the  building  was. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  was  not  constructed 
as  a  laboratory;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  am  not  too  cer- 
tain, but  I  do  not  believe  so,  because  I 
think  it  was  remodeled  to  lease  it  to  the 
U,S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  more  than  $25,000 
an  acre  for  land  in  and  near  Brownsville, 
Tex.,  is  a  pretty  fair  country  price,  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman,  having 
spent  a  little  time  there. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  might  add  that 
this  includes  7,200  square  feet  of  build- 
ing space  with  all  of  the  appurtenances 
In  the  building.  It  Is  not  only  the  land 
that  is  being  sold.  This  is  for  the  build- 
ing and  the  land. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  research  funds  are 
Koing  to  be  used  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  consummate  this  deal? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  General  research 
funds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  this  means  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  been  over- 
supplied  with  research  funds.  I  take  it  if 
they  have  such  funds  to  use  for  brick  and 
mortar  or  the  equivalent.  It  seems  to  me 
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that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
oversupplied  with  research  money  if  this 
is  the  case. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  am  not  conversant 
with  that.  The  gentlemsm,  of  course,  can 
check  with  the  proper  persons  who  are 
acquainted  with  those  matters. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  did  the  14  acres 
cost  orignally  that  the  college  now 
holds? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  The  acreage  where 
the  college  now  is  was  at  one  time  the 
Port  Brown  cavalry  installation  of  the 
U.S.  Army.  As  to  how  the  college  ac- 
quired that  acreage  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  do  not  know  the 
terms  on  which  the  college  acquired  old 
Fort  Brown;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  No,  sir;  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  that  fact. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  still  seems  to  me  that 
$125,000  for  5  acres  of  land — ^less  than  5 
acres — Is  a  pretty  steep  price. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  might  inform  the 
gentleman  that  independent  appraisers 
have  appraised  the  building  and  land  at 
$150,000.  The  offer  of  sale  has  been 
$25,000  less  than  the  appraised  figure 
by  independent  appraisers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  you  do  not  think  you 
would  have  any  trouble  at  all  in  getting 
the  college  down  there  to  accept  $125,000 
from  the  Govenmient  for  a  building  of 
questionable  value?  You  do  not  think 
you  are  going  to  have  a  bit  of  trouble 
doing  that;  do  you? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  might  tell  the 
gentleman  I  do  not  think  that  we  are 
here  dealing  with  a  building  of  question- 
able value.  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
speaking  truthfully,  that  the  college  is 
making  a  sacrifice  in  letting  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agrictulture  buy  this 
building  because  if  we  were  to  build  the 
same  type  of  building  now,  it  would  be 
much  more  expensive;  and  if  they  were 
to  secure  land  of  the  same  caliber  and 
type  of  land  in  the  same  locality,  it  would 
be  much  more  expensive.  I  feel  just  as 
the  gentleman  does — ^I  like  to  stretch  a 
penny  as  far  as  I  can,  but  I  think  we  are 
getting  a  good  deal  here  and  that  this  is 
a  bargain. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  he  provide  a  letter  with  com- 
plete assurance  that  this  deal  is  going 
to  be  consummated.  I  would  like  to  have 
further  information  with  respect  to  the 
building,  that  is  the  cost  of  the  building, 
that  is  now  on  this  less  than  5  acres 
of  land. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  have  told  the  gen- 
tleman that  an  independent  appraisal  of 
the  building  and  grounds  was  $150,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  there  are  appraisals 
and  there  are  appraisal^I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  is  aware  of  that.  I  simply 
would  like  to  know  more  about  this  pro- 
posal. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RELOCATION  OP  PLEASANTON 
PLANT  MATERIALS  CENTER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  547)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 


to  sell  the  Pleasanton  Plant  Materials 
Center  in  Alameda  County,  Calif.,  and 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
plant  materials  center  at  a  more  suitable 
location  to  replace  the  Pleasanton  Plant 
Materials  Center,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  this  bill.  H.R.  547,  would 
authorize  the  sale  of  the  Pleasanton 
Plant  Materials  Center  in  Alameda 
County,  Calif.,  and  to  provide  for  its  re- 
location at  a  more  suitable  location. 

Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  the  infor- 
mation we  have,  the  price  of  the  reloca- 
tion would  be  approximately  $800,000, 
the  same  as  could  be  obtained  from  the 
sale  of  the  existing  facilities. 

The  question  I  would  like  to  ask  is 
whether  or  not  that  $800,000  figure  in- 
cludes not  only  the  cost  of  relocation 
but  also  the  cost  of  the  new  similar 
facilities. 

Can  someone  give  me  that  infor- 
mation? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  do  not  claim  to  know  all 
the  details  of  the  California  land  trans- 
fer. But  it  is  our  understanding  that  the 
money  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  facil- 
ity in  Alameda  would  pay  for  the  land 
and  the  new  buildings  that  would  be  nec- 
essary, and  it  would  actually  give  the 
Department  a  better  location  than  that 
which  they  have.  You  understand  that 
the  present  location  is  more  or  less  in 
downtown  Alameda.  It  adjoins  the 
county  fair,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  we 
are  trying  to  get  it  out  in  the  rural  area 
where  the  land  will  be  cheaper  and  the 
larger  percentage  of  the  valuation  will 
be  in  buildings. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man has  answered  my  question.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  am  not 
quite  clear  for  what  purpose  Alameda 
County  wants  to  acquire  this  land.  It  is 
proposed  that  Alameda  County  will  sell 
it  to  private  developers?  What  will  be 
done  with  it? 

Mr.  POAGE.  No.  it  is  proposed  that 
they  will  use  it  for  part  of  the  Alameda 
County  Pair. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What? 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  county  fair. 

Mr.  GROSS.  F-a-i-r? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  land  was  acquired 
in  1939.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  believe  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  report  show  the 
acquisition  cost  at  that  time? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
h£is  read  the  report  since  I  have.  I  do 
not  think  that  it  does. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  believe  it  does, 
either.  I  am  just  trying  to  find  out 
whether  the  Government  is  getting  a  fair 
deal  out  of  this  or  not. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  am  advised  that  about 
1939  this  land  was  worth  about  $200  an 
acre,  and  the  Goverrunent  is  now  getting 
$800,000  for  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  there  improvements 
on  the  land? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes.  there  are  improve- 
ments on  the  land. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  the  cost  ought  to 
be  probably  $800,000  at  a  minimum,  if 
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there  are  Improvements  on  the  land,  and 
thl4  hfcs  become  desirable  for  other  pur- 
poses? 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  has  become  desirable 
for  other  purposes.  It  has  become  quite 
valuable.  Of  course,  that  is  the  reason 
we  are  trying  to  move  it  out.  so  that  we 
can  put  a  larger  percentage  of  our  In- 
vestment in  buildings  and  not  such  a 
large  percentage  of  the  investment  In 
land. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  land  is  worth  $25,000  an 
acre  In  Brownsville,  Tex  ,  with  a  non- 
descript building  on  it.  I  do  not  loaow 
what  It  would  be  worth  In  Alameda  Coun- 
ty, CalU. 

Mr.  POAGE.  This  is  not  in  Brownsville. 
Tex.  This  Is  Alameda  County.  Calif. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  But  I  say 
that  If  land  is  worth  more  than  $25,000 
In  Brownsville.  Tex  .  I  wonder  what  it  is 
worth  In  Alameda  County.  Calif. 

Mr.  POAGE.  In  all  kindness,  I  cer- 
tainly could  not  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
what  any  land  is  worth  without  knowing 
about  the  improvements  on  the  land.  The 
gentleman  seems  to  feel  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  improvements  have  nothiutj 
to  do  with  the  value  of  the  land. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Oh,  yes:  I  do  I  say  that 
If  less  than  5  acres  is  worth  $125,000  with 
questionable  improvements  in  Browns- 
ville. Tex.,  land  must  be  v  orth  consider- 
ably more  on  the  .same  ba.si^  in  Alameda 
County,  Calif.  All  I  want  to  know  is  that 
the  Government  is  ^ettinij  a  fair  market 
price,  all  things  con.sldered.  in  this  trans- 
action. That  is  all  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  do  not  think  the  gen- 
tleman will  ever  know.  I  do  not  think 
any  of  us  Icnow.  I  tiiink  all  we  can  do 
is  to  use  our  best  judgment,  and  I  think 
the  best  Judgment  of  those  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  this  matter  is  that  this  is 
a  real  good  deal  for  the  US  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  must  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  am  somewhat  surprised  that 
the  original  acquisition  co.st  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  report. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

H  R  547 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senati'  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assernbted.  That  ttie  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  la  authorized  to  convey  to 
the  County  of  Alameda.  State  of  California. 
by  quitclaim  deed,  fnr  not  less  than  fair 
market  value  as  determined  by  independent 
appraisal,  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the 
ITnlted  States  in  and  to  the  Pleasanton  Plant 
Materials  Center,  situated  In  Alameda  Coun- 
ty, California,  and  the  Improvements  thereon. 
which  conveyance  m.iy  be  made  subject  to 
such  reservations  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appro- 
priate. Including  the  reseo'atlon  of  the  right 
to  continue  the  operation  of  the  Pleasanton 
Plant  Materials  Center  until  a  plant  materi- 
als center  to  replace  the  Pleasanton  Plant 
Materials  Center  shall  be  constructed. 
equipped,  and  ready  for  op>eratlon.  and  the 
functions  of  the  Pleasanton  Plant  Materials 
Center  are  removed  to  the  new  site 

Sao.  a.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorized to  apply  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of    ttM    Pleasanton    Plant    Materials    Cen- 


ter to  the  costs  of  acquiring  other  lands 
or  interests  in  land  in  the  St.ue  of  CaUfornI* 
which  the  Secretary  deem.s  suitable  for  a 
plant  materials  center  to  be  established  as  a 
replacement  for  the  t'leasanton  Plant  Materi- 
als Center  to  the  cost  of  construction  and 
alteration  of  buildings,  and  the  development 
of  such  i.tl'.er  Improvements  thereon  as  may 
be  necess.iry  for  the  establishment  of  the 
plant  materials  center,  and  to  the  costs  of 
removal  to  such  center  of  the  functions  of 
the  Pleasanton  Plant  Materials  Center.  In- 
cluding the  expenses  incident  to  the  transfer 
of  personnel,  and  the  removal  of  equipment, 
planting  stock,  and  other  property. 

Sec.  3.  Proceeds  received  from  the  sale  of 
the  Pleasanton  Plant  Materials  Center  shall 
be  available  to  the  Secretary  until  expended 
for  carrying  out  this  Act  Any  such  funds 
which  the  Secretary  determines  are  not  re- 
quired for  the  establl.shment  of  a  comparable 
new  plant  materia'."^  center  as  provided  In  this 
.\ct  shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  ^nd  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GOLDEN  SPIKE  CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION  COMMISSION 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  tS.J. 
Res  10 1  to  establish  the  Golden  Spike 
Centermial  Celebration  Commission. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  Senate 
Joint  resolution? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Peimsylvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
may  I  Interrogate  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Rogers)? 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  question  Is.  first  of  all, 
What  type  of  celebration  is  contemplated 
In  this  Golden  Spike  Centennial  Celebra- 
tion? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  the  gentleman  will  recall,  there 
was  a  plan  to  have  a  transcontinental 
railroad  completed  on  May  10.  1869.  at 
which  time  the  Chinese  were  building  the 
railroad  from  the  West,  and  the  Irish 
were  building  the  railroad  from  the  East, 
and  the  two  lines  were  to  meet.  A  golden 
spike  was  driven  to  celebrate  this  event 
over  100  years  ago.  That  is.  it  will  be  100 
years  on  May  10.  1969.  The  objtKitive  is 
to  trj-  to  find  the  ^'olden  spike  that  was 
driven  at  that  time,  and  to  celebrate  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  through 
railroads  in  this  Nation.  This  event  is  of 
particularly  great  interest  to  the  States 
in  the  West,  and  of  particular  interest  to 
the  great  Slate  of  Utah,  where  this  hap- 
pening occurred 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  another  question  of  the 
gentleman.  Elsewhere  on  the  Consent 
Calendar  there  is  a  request  for  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  to  fund  a  200th  anniver- 
sary celebration  to  the  tune  of  $450,000. 
even  though  the  original  bill  said  that 
particular  celebration  would  be  con- 
ducted throuRh  donated  funds.  I  notice 
this  bill  is  not  asking  for  any  money  for 
the  centennial  celebration  Does  the  gen- 
tleman contemplate  coming  back  next 
year  and  asking  for  $450,000  for  this  cele- 
bration also'' 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  begin  with,  as  the  gentleman 
pointed  out.  this  bill  does  not  authorize 
the  expenditure  of  any  funds.  For  that 


reason  we  do  not  contemplate  that  there 
will  be  any  necessity  for  the  great  State 
of  Utah,  and  others  in  the  West  to  come 
and  ask  for  funds  in  connection  there- 
with. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  saying  he  will  or 
he  will  not  come  back  and  ask  for  funds? 
I  do  not  like  this  "contemplation" 
business. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  may  not  be  in  Congress  in 
1969.  and  the  gentleman  may  not  be. 
Does  the  gentleman  know^? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  plan  to  be 
here. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  So  do  I 
May  I  say  in  response  to  the  gentleman's 
question.  I  do  not  have  any  plans  to 
come  bacl:  and  ask  for  f imds  for  this  cel- 
ebration from  now  imtil  May  10,  1969. 
or  thereafter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  put  a  time  limit 
on  his  response? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  said  May 
10.  1969,  or  thereafter.  If  necessary,  I 
will  say  forever. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  right,  that  is  fine. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact 
is  that  the  Legislature  of  Utah  has  ap- 
propriated $10,000  for  the  purix)se  of 
financing  this  celebration,  and  it  is  con- 
templated expenditures  will  be  made 
from  tho.se  funds. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
the  State  of  Utah  has  appropriated 
$10,000  for  those  expenditures  for  this 
celebration. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  I  Mr.  RogersI. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  pre.sent  consideration  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution? 

Ihere  beine  no  objection,  the  Clert 
read  the  Senate  joint  resolution,  as 
follows: 

s  J.  Res.  10 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Ref- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amenct 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  there  Is  es- 
tablished a  commission  to  be  Icnown  as  tM 
Golden  Spike  Centennial  Celebration  Com- 
mission, which  shall  be  composed  of  thirteen 
members  a.s  follows: 

( 1 )  Pour  Members  of  the  Senate  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Sen.^te; 

(2)  Pour  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  Hou>ie  of  Representatives:   and 

(3)  Five  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  tJnlted  States. 

lb)  The  President  shall,  at  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment, designate  one  of  the  members  ap- 
pointed by  him  to  serve  as  chairman  and 
executive  officer  Tlie  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  receive  no  salary  by  reason  of 
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their  services  as  members,  but  the  executive 
officer  may  reimburse  them  for  reasonable 
md  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  In 
conducting  Commission  business. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
Boi  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  In 
the  same  manner  In  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

Sec.  2.  The  functions  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  to  develop  and  execute  suitable  plans 
for  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  completion  on  May  10. 
1889,  of  the  first  transcontinental  railroad 
across  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  may  employ,  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  or  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  such  employees 
as  may  be  necessary  In  carrying  out  Its  func- 
tions: Provided,  That  no  employee  whose  po- 
sition would  be  subject  to  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  If  said  Act  were 
applicable  to  such  position,  shall  be  paid  a 
salary  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  rate  payable 
under  said  Act  for  positions  of  equivalent 
difficulty  or  responsibility.  Such  rates  of  com- 
pensation may  be  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sion as  may  be  authorized  by  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  as  of  the  same 
date  such  rates  are  authorized  for  positions 
subject  to  said  Act.  The  Commission  shall 
make  adequate  provision  for  administrative 
review  of  any  determination  to  dismiss  any 
employee. 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  Commission  is  authorized 
to  accept  donations  of  money,  property,  or 
personal  services:  to  cooperate  with  the 
Golden  Splice  Contennlal  Commission  estab- 
lished by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Ctah,  and  any  other  agencies  of  State  and 
lical  governments,  with  patriotic  and  his- 
torical societies,  with  ini^tltutions  of  learn- 
ing, and  with  representatives  of  the  rail- 
roads: and  to  call  upon  other  Federal  de- 
partments or  agencies  for  their  advice  and 
assistance  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
•.his  Joint  resolution.  The  Commission,  to 
such  extent  as  it  finds  to  be  necess.iry.  may 
procure  supplies,  services,  and  property  and 
make  contracts,  and  may  exercise  those 
powers  that  are  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
carry  out  efficiently  and  in  the  public  inter- 
est the  purposes  of  this  Joint  resolution. 

(b)  Expenditures  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  paid  by  the  executive  officer  of  the  Com- 
mission, who  shall  keep  complete  records 
of  such  expenditures  and  who  shall  account 
for  all  funds  received  by  the  Commission  A 
report  of  the  activities  of  the  Commission, 
including  an  accounting  of  funds  received 
and  expended,  shall  be  furnished  by  the 
Commission  to  the  Congress  on  or  before  Its 
termination.  The  Commission  sliali  termi- 
nate upon  completion  of  Its  duties  but  In 
no  event  later  than  December  31.  1969. 

(CI  .\ny  property  acquired  !iy  tl'.e  Com- 
mission remaining  upon  termln.^ticp.  of  the 
«:3br3tlon  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  purposes  of  the  national 
p.irk  system  or  may  be  dlsp<iKed  of  as  surplus 
property.  The  net  revenues,  after  p.i;.  iv.ent  of 
Commission  expenses,  derived  from  Commis- 
sion actirttles.  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Id)  Mall  matter  sent  by  the  Commission 
as  penalty  mall  or  franked  mall  sh.ili  be  ac- 
cepted for  mail  subject  to  sect:on  4156  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  as  amended. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was 
ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  APPROPRIA- 
TION OF  FUNDS  TO  CARRY  OUT 
THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
FIELD  COMMITTEE  FOR  DEVEL- 
OPMENT   PLANNING    IN    ALASKA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  fS.  1281  >  to 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  funds  to 


carry  out  ihe  activities  of  the  Federal 
Field  Committee  for  Development  Plan- 
ning in  Alaska. 

The  SPEAIIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  a  brief  explanation  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Territorial  said  In- 
sular Afifairs,  I  am  pleased  to  respond  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
This  bill  would  continue  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  appropriation  of  the  Federal 
Field  Committee  for  Development  Plan- 
ning in  Alaska.  The  gentleman  will  re- 
call that  after  the  devastating  earth- 
quake in  Alaska,  we  did  make  an  emer- 
gency authorization  for  Alaska,  and  out 
of  that  came  this  continuing  study  of  the 
eflBcacy  of  the  development  assistance  for 
this  huge  national  resource  represented 
in  the  State  of  Alaska. 

The  Federal  Field  Committee  for  De- 
velopment Planning  in  Alaska  is  a  mod- 
est group.  I  believe  the  gentleman  will 
note,  on  page  2  of  the  report,  that  actu- 
ally the  Federal  Field  Committee  has 
been  frugal  in  its  operations.  It  has  a 
unique  attribute,  in  that  I  believe  it  re- 
turned some  15  percent  of  its  last  appro- 
priations to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

In  this  measure  we  merely  propose  to 
continue  the  authorization  for  the  Fed- 
eral Field  Committee,  to  be  coterminal 
with  the  Economic  Development  Assist- 
ance Act  available  to  all  50  States. 

Alaska  has  the  most  modest  budgetary 
authorization  and  appropriation  of  any 
of  the  50  States  despite  the  fact  that  the 
development  resources  are  momentous  in 
size.  Proper  study  and  planning,  we  be- 
lieve, are  in  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  mean 
to  say  that  the  State  of  Alaska  cannot 
finance  a  development  commission, 
which  apparently  is  what  the  Federal 
Field  Committee  means?  Can  they  not 
finance  a  development  commission  to  the 
extent  of  $300,000?  Or  Is  it  $400,000? 

Mr.  CAREY.  The  authorization  in  the 
bill  is  for  $300,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  notice  that  as  recently 
as  June  8,  1967,  the  counsel  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  put  a  price  tag 
of  $400,000.  The  gentleman  says  it  is 
$300,000,  and  not  $400,000,  as  the  report 
indicates? 

Mr.  CAREY.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  saying 
that  the  State  of  Alaska  is  unable  to 
finance  a  development  commission  in  the 
State  of  Alaska  to  the  extent  of  8300,000 
a  year? 

Mr.  CAREY.  That  Is  correct.  A  similar 
interrogatory  was  directed  to  the  Mem- 
ber from  Alaska  [Mr.  Pollock].  He  indi- 
cated that  because  of  the  current  finan- 
cial condition  and  economic  condition  of 
the  great  State  of  Alaska  it  was  felt  this 
help  was  needed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  State  have  a 
poverty  program? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  suspect  they  do. 

Mr  GROSS.  Apparently  they  need  one 
for  the  State. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows : 


S.  1281 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  There  Is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  ex- 
ceed (300,000  In  any  one  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after through  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970,  for  the  operating  expenses  of  the  Fed- 
eral Field  Committee  for  Development  Plan- 
ning In  Alaska,  established  by  Executive  Or- 
der 11183,  dated  October  2,  1964  (P.R.  Doc. 
64-10178),  as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the 
1964  amendments  to  the  Alasl^a  Omnibus  Act 
(Public  Law  88-461,  August  19.  1964,  78  Stat. 
505 ) ,  or  the  successor  to  such  Committee. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PARTICIPATION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
CRIMINAL  POLICE  ORGANIZA- 
TION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2834) 
to  amend  the  act  of  June  10,  1938,  re- 
lating to  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  In  the  International  Criminal  Po- 
lice Organization. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  2834 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
of  June  10,  1938  (52  Stat.  640;  22  U.S.C. 
263a) .  as  amended,  Is  further  amended  by 
deleting  the  last  sentence. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  lines  4  through  5,  strike  the 
phrase  "Is  further  amended  by  deleting  the 
last  sentence"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
foUowlng:  "Is  further  amended  by  deleting 
'$25,000'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'$28,500'.". 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word.  There  is  no  greater 
value,  dollar  for  dollar,  in  the  war  on 
crime  than  membership  in  Interpol.  For 
just  $28,500.  the  amount  of  the  yearly 
membership  dues  in  this  v/orld-renowned 
organization,  the  United  States  obtains 
the  assistance  of  the  police  force  of  90 
nations  in  apprehending  international 
criminals.  It  also  gains  access  to  a  spe- 
cial kind  of  who's  who — Interpol's  mas- 
ter file  containing  the  fingerprints  and 
dossiers  of  more  than  600.000  of  these 
international  criminals.  In  rounding  up 
one  international  narcotics  ring,  the 
Treasury  Department  received  informa- 
tion from  Interpol  which  otherwise  would 
have  cost  the  Treasury  Department  an 
estimated  $100,000  to  obtain.  Such  an 
example  makes  clear  the  necessity  of  re- 
newing our  membership. 

Interpol  is  not  a  police  force  or  an 
academy  for  spies.  It  is  rather  a  clearing- 
house which  radios  information  to  and 
from  90  member  nations,  just  about  every 
coimtry  outside  the  Communist  bloc.  Its 
purpose  is  to  promote  efficient  coopera- 
tion among  the  police  forces  of  member 
nations. 

If  the  Treasury  Department  had  to 
rely  on  traditional  channels  in  attempt- 
ing to  apprehend  an  American  counter- 
feiter in  a  foreign  land,  the  criminal 
might  well  escape.  For  by  the  time  the 
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Treasiiry  Department  would  have  re- 
quested the  State  Department  to  ask 
the  embassy  ot  a  foreign  country  in  the 
District  IX  it  would  obtain  Information 
about  the  counterfeiter  from  its  home 
office  and  this  information  was  relayed 
back  through  normal  diplomatic  chan- 
nels, the  counterfeiter  would  have  had 
ample  opportunity  to  move  on  safely  to 
another  country.  But  if  such  a  case  arises 
now.  an  Interpol  man  in  the  United 
States  merely  contacts  the  Interpol  rep- 
resentative In  the  foreign  country  and 
almost  immediate  cooperation  can  be  ex- 
pected from  that  country's  police  Thus 
often  a  criminal  is  apprehended  who 
otherwise  would  have  escaped. 

These  "international  criminals'  spe- 
cialize In  ruircotics.  smutjgling.  and 
counterfeiting.  However,  Interpol  will 
cooperate  in  tracking  all  "International" 
violators  of  the  traditional  criminal  law. 
"but  It  will  not  tc<uch  any  'political " 
crimes.  The  "international '  criminal  is 
one.  first,  who  operates  in  several  coun- 
tries; second,  who  operates  in  one  coun- 
try but  who  affects  another  country,  or 
third,  who  commits  a  crime  in  one  coun- 
try but  flees  to  another. 

In  1959  a  special  House  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee made  a  study  of  Interpol.  So 
impressed  was  the  subcommittee  with  the 
skill  and  efficiency  of  Interpol  activity,  It 
suggested  that  our  local  law  enforce- 
'ment  agencies  visit  and  observe  the  op- 
eration. 

Efllclency.  knowledge,  cooperation — 
they  are  not  easily  bought.  We  should 
be  glad  that  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
buy  them  for  $28,500 

The  committee  amendment  W£ls  agreed 
to. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  recoiusider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


WORLD  FARM  CENTER 

The  Clerk  called  the  re.solution  'H. 
Con.  Res.  413)  to  endorse  the  concept 
of  World  Farm  Center. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  concurrent  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  413 

Wbereas  the  buslnesa  of  agriculture  !s  a 
basic  Industry  vital  to  the  economy  and 
sustenance  of  tlie  United  States  of  America 
and  the  entire  world;  and 

Whereas  the  development  of  techniques, 
research,  and  procedures  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  agricultural  industry  Is  neces- 
sary to  the  well-being  of  the  farmers  and 
consumers  of  farm  products:   and 

Whereas  World  B^rm  Center  advocates 
from  all  segments  of  the  agribusiness  Indus- 
try are  cooperating  in  the  founding  of  a 
World  Farm  Center  at  Ontario.  San  Bernar- 
dino County.  California,  as  a  service  organi- 
zation which  Is  designed  to — 

(1)  aarve  as  an  agricultural  "clearinghouse" 
and  marketing  information  center; 

(2)  encourage,  assist,  and  cooperate  In 
agricultural  research  programs  with  uni- 
versities, governmental  agricultural  agen- 
cies, and  private  agencies: 

(3)  develop  the  site  of  World  Farm  Center 
as  a  manufacturing   and  or   demonstration 


and  display  center  for  all  types  of  agricul- 
tural  machinery   and   equipment; 

i4i  establish  prototype  agricultural  enter- 
prLses   for   display   and   production; 

(5)  establish  a  convention  center  for  agri- 
cultural   organization   meetings; 

I  6)  engage  in  other  service  and  educational 
functions  which  will  advance  the  agricul- 
tural industry; 

i7i  establish  a  center  for  offices  or  com- 
panies, associations,  governmental  and 
others;    and 

(8 1  Improve  public  relations  between 
agriculture  and  the  general  public:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolied  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring \ .  That  the  concept 
of  World  Farm  Center  be  endorsed  as  a 
means  of  furthering  the  advance  of  national 
and  international  agriculture 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

On  page  2.  line  4.  strike  out  the  period 
and  add  the  following:  "without  any  cost 
or  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  HANNA  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives is  being  asked  to  vote  today  on 
a  resolution  supporting  the  concept  of 
a  World  Farm  Center.  After  8  years  of 
careful  and  meticulous  planning  by  a 
number  of  sincere  and  dedicated  men 
the  program  has  arrived  at  the  point 
where  it  will  shortly  be  operating. 

Last  year  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
make  my  views  on  this  farsighted  pro- 
gram known.  I  would  like  to  include 
portions  of  that  statement  at  this  point 
because  the  conclusions  I  reached  last 
year  are  Just  as  valid  today. 

The  great  problem  of  the  world  food 
supply  has  so  dominated  the  arena  of 
political  di.scu.ssions  recently,  it  seemed 
elementary  that  a  constructive,  imagi- 
native, and  creative  proposal  to  serve  this 
great  need  would  be  seen  as  a  national 
contribution.  It  is  my  concern  with  the 
central  problem  of  world  famine  and 
food  shortage  that  originally  attracted 
my  Interest  in  and  support  for  the 
World  Farm  Center. 

This  idea  which  I  shall  outline  briefly 
below  originated  with  a  group  of  Cali- 
fomians  in  farm  equipment,  farm  pro- 
duction, food  processing,  food  packaging. 
and  farm  finance.  After  6  years  of  pre- 
liminary planning,  research  and  educa- 
tion groundwork,  the  group  has  at- 
tracted the  support  of  every  responsible 
segment  of  agnbu.siness  in  our  State  and 
has  as  one  of  its  directors  the  State  Di- 
rector of  Agriculture.  Mr  Charles  Paul. 
The  project  last  year  was  recognized  by 
a  resolution  passed  by  both  the  Senate 
and  Assembly  of  the  State  of  California. 

It  is  my  belief,  and  that  of  those  who 
are  committed  to  the  World  Farm  Cen- 
ter, that  the  growing  of  foodstuffs  can- 
not be  separated  from  the  important  de- 
velopment of  fertilizers  and  Insecticides; 
the  necessary  improvements  in  farm 
machinery  and  the  latest  technology  of 
seed  advancement.  All  of  these  operate  In 
tandem  with  the  growing  of  crops.  Then 
there  Is  the  important  marriage  between 
the  farm  and  overall  flood  control,  irriga- 
tion and  soli  conscn,-ation.  Finally  after 
the  harvest,  the  farmer  Is  immediately 


interrelated  to  marketing,  processing, 
packaging,  and  distribution.  All  of  these 
together  are  the  great  team  effort  of 
American  agribusiness,  unique  in  the 
world  today. 

The  tremendous  showing  of  America  s 
food  production  has  rested  upon  the 
mutual  growth,  development,  and  tech- 
nological advance  in  each  sector  of  this 
great  business  complex  to  which  we  have 
referred.  This  full-fold  plan  is  the  real 
effective  way  to  demonstrate  the  agri- 
cultural revolution  of  the  United  States 
Too  often  our  approaches  internationally 
have  been  segmented.  We  Insist  that  land 
reform  Is  the  great  answer.  Or,  we  insist 
that  fertilizers  and  chemicals  hold  the 
miracle  of  progress.  Again  forces  move 
ahead  who  hail  improved  seed  as  the  sole 
key  to  success. 

The  farm  center  concept  born  and 
nourished  out  of  the  experience  of  the 
private  entrepreneurs  who  have  lived 
this  revolution  presents  the  overview— a 
powerful  unit  project  where  the  inter- 
related, interdependent  aspects  of  agri- 
business can  be  seen  as  a  whole  in  one 
gigantic  showplace.  The  miniature  of 
what  the  Department  of  Commerce 
shows  to  be  a  $140  billion  section  of  our 
gross  national  product. 

The  farm  center  is  designed  to  demon- 
strate in  one  place  the  interworkings  of 
the  various  supporting  elements  that  in 
the  United  States  has  brought  the  great- 
est yield  per  acre  In  the  histoi-y  of  man- 
kind and  has  delivered  it  to  the  con- 
sumer at  the  lowest  unit  cost. 

It  would  be  an  unjustified  and.  I  think 
unfortunate  slight  to  these  representa- 
tives of  our  farm  oriented  free  enterprise 
if  we  failed  to  extend  the  recognition  of 
the  importance  this  kind  of  progra-ii 
could  hold,  especially  at  a  time  when  we 
are  groping  for  the  answers  to  this  mas- 
sive and  frustrating  problem  of  increas- 
ing the  bread  of  mankind. 

Speaker,  let  me  make  clear  that 
what  we  are  doing  today  is  endorsing  the 
Idea  embodied  In  the  World  Farm  Cen- 
ter program.  What  we  are  doing  is  rec- 
ognizing that  private  Initiative  and  pri- 
vate endeavor  have  a  most  important 
role  to  play  in  advancing  man's  ability  to 
feed  himself. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  its  unani- 
mous approval  to  this  farsighted  and 
well  considered  program. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  '.he 
table. 


AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  BICEN- 
TENNIAL COMMISSION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8629 
to  amend  the  act  of  July  4,  1966  (Public 
Law  89-491). 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  p&ssed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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DECLARING  THAT  THE  UNITED 
STATES  HOLDS  IN  TRUST  FOR 
THE  INDIANS  OF  THE  BATTLE 
MOUNTAIN  COLONY  CERTAIN 
LANDS  WHICH  ARE  USED  FOR 
CEMETERY  PURPOSES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  9761) 
to  declare  that  the  United  States  holds 
in  trust  for  the  Indians  of  the  Battle 
Mountain  Colony  certain  lands  which 
are  used  for  cemetery  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  notice  that  the 
House  bill  differs  from  the  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate,  in  th&t  the  Senate  had 
a  provision  added  to  require  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  value  of  the  lands  in- 
volved should  be  offset  against  claims 
against  the  United  States  as  determined 
by  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
provision  of  the  other  body  is  a  fair  one. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
AspiNALL]  as  to  whether  or  not  the  gen- 
tleman agrees  with  that  statement. 

Mr,  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 
"  Mr.  PELLY.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the   distinguished    gentleman    from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  soon 
as  unanimous  consent  is  given  for  the 
consideration  of  this  bill,  I  shall  then  ask 
that  the  Senate  bill  be  considered  in  lieu 
of  the  House  bill.  As  far  as  I  know  there 
IS  no  opposition  to  that  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  to  which  the  gentleman  has  re- 
ferred. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  statement  which  has  been  made  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  ASPINALL],  I  withdraw  my  res- 
eivation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  similar  Senate 
bill,  S.  1701,  be  considered  in  lieu  of  the 
House  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
lead  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1701 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o<  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A'merica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  of 
:he  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
o'ates  In  the  following  described  public  do- 
ir.iln  land  located  In  the  State  of  Nevada  are 
hereby  declared  to  be  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  Indians  of  the  Battle 
Mountain  Colony: 

Township  32  north,  range  44  east,  Mount 
Diablo  base  and  meridian,  section  13,  west 
liAlf  southeast  quarter  northwest  quarter 
northeast  quarter,  containing  5  acres,  plus  a 
rlgbt-of-way  for  access  purposes  across  the 
*est  33  feet  of  the  northeast  quarter  north- 
west quarter  northeast  quarter  of  said  sec- 
tion 13. 

Township  32  north,  range  45  east.  Mount 
Diablo  base  and  meridian,  section  18,  north 
liall  northwest  qutirter  southwest  quarter 
northeast  quarter,  southwest  quarter,  con- 
taining 1 1^  acres,  plus  a  right-of-way  for  ac- 
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cess  purposes  across  the  west  33  feet  of  the 
south  half  northwest  quarter  southwest  quar- 
ter northeast  quarter  southwest  quarter, 
southwest  qusurter  southwest  quarter  north- 
east quarter  southwest  quarter,  and  south- 
east quarter  southwest  quarter  of  said  sec- 
tion 18. 

Sec.  2.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  Is 
directed  to  determine.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
13,  1946  (60  Stat.  1050).  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by  this  Act 
should  or  should  not  be  set  off  against  any 
claim  against  the  United  States  determined 
by  the  Commission. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJR.  9761)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DISPOSAL  OF  MOLYBDENUM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5784) 
to  authorize  the  disposal  of  molybdenum 
from  the  national  stockpile. 

The  SPEAKIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  object — I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee handling  this  legislation  a  ques- 
tion: 

Is  it  not  the  feeling  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, after  listening  to  testimony  from  the 
General  Services  Administration,  that 
the  disposal  of  molybdenum  will  take 
place  in  such  a  manner  and  over  such  a 
period  of  time  that  it  will  not  disrupt  the 
market's  ability  to  absorb  it? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Yes.  I  wish  to  advise  the 
able  and  distinguished  chairman  that 
that  Is  a  fact  according  to  the  assurances 
given  our  committee  by  Government  wit- 
nesses. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
glad  that  that  is  the  fact,  and  I  under- 
stand that  the  statement  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  PHILBIN ]  will  cover  this  matter  in 
detail  in  his  statement. 

The  SPEAKEK.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object— and  I  shall 
not  object — I  simply  want  to  note  that 
this  is  the  first  of,  I  believe,  three  bills 
dealing  with  disposals  from  the  national 
stockpiles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  weeks  ago  the 
House  of  Representatives,  at  the  urgent 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  PHILBIN],  passed  by  unani- 
mous consent  a  bill  disposing  of  some  60 
million  pounds  of  nickel  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile.  The  supply  of  nickel 
throughout  the  country  has  been  very 
scarce,  and  the  price  thereof  has  sky- 
rocketed. In  some  areas  there  has  been 
what  some  at  least  call  a  "gray  market" 
and  others  call  a  "black  market"  in 
nickel. 

The  legislation  went  to  the  other  body, 
and  nothing  has  been  done  about  it.  This 
was  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  these  bills  are 


meritorious  and  that  the  other  body  will 
provide  them  with  a  better  fate. 

I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  under- 
stand why  they  are  holding  up  the  dis- 
posal of  nickel  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  fully  share  the  concern  and 
the  anxiety  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  concerning  the  status  of 
the  nickel  bill  in  the  other  body.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  made 
several  efforts  to  try  to  get  favorable 
action  and  disposition  of  that  bill  In  the 
national  interest. 

I  am  sure  that  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  well  understands  the 
fact  that  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  is 
now  in  a  committee  of  the  other  body. 
As  to  what  they  are  finally  going  to  do, 
what  action  they  will  take,  if  any,  I  do 
not  know. 

However,  insofar  as  this  House  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  is  concerned,  we  have  done 
everything  we  possibly  can  to  meet  the 
objections  of  the  gentleman,  and  in  do- 
ing that,  with  respect  to  the  pending 
bills,  we  have  received  assurance  to  the 
effect  that  these  stockpile  measures 
which  are  enacted  by  the  Congress  will 
be  carried  out  just  as  soon  as  possible. 
Of  course,  that  means  everything  will  be 
done  in  order  not  to  precipitate  any  dis- 
ruption of  prices  and  the  markets. 

As  I  have  advised  the  able  gentleman, 
I  have  been  informed  of  serious  short- 
ages of  nickel  in  the  economy  and  of 
alleged  high  prices  and  will  continue  to 
advise  appropriate  Government  officials, 
so  that  these  matters  can  be  checked 
and  favorable  action  taken  to  assist  de- 
fense-rated users  as  well  as  other  users. 

I  thank  the  able  gentleman  for  the  in- 
formation he  has  furnished,  and  the 
deep  interest  he  has  shown,  and  assure 
him  that  we  are  giving  these  matters 
every  possible  attention  and  hope  early 
favorable  action  can  be  taken. 

Such  action  would  accommodate  some 
of  the  needs  of  those  who  require  nickel, 
and  give  Industry  a  fair  opportunity  to 
secure  available  nickel  for  which  there  is 
need. 

Incidentally,  on  that  particular  nickel 
disposal,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  most 
of  the  nickel  will  be  allocated  to  Defense 
Department  contracts,  but  other  users 
would  get  some  too. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  that  I  appreciate 
his  remarks.  I  would  add  that  it  is  my 
understanding  that  certain  defense  con- 
tractors do  not  have  an  adequate  supply 
of  nickel,  and  consequently  have  been 
forced  to  pay  in  some  instances  exorbi- 
tant prices  for  nickel  in  order  to  carry 
out  their  defense  contracts.  This  can 
only  mean  one  thing  in  the  end,  and  that 
Is  higher  costs  and  taxes  to  the  American 
taxpayers.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  can- 
not understand  the  delay  by  the  other 
body  in  considering  the  bill. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  will  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  that  I  do  not  un- 
derstand that,  either,  and  will  assure  the 
gentleman  that  the  committee  will  con- 
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tlnue  to  do  everything  It  can  to  get  favor- 
able acUon  on  the  bill,  and  on  the  pro- 
tests of  those  who  are  currently  facing 
exorbitant  prices  for  nickel.  I  am  very 
thankful  for  the  able  gentleman's  Inter- 
est and  cooperation,  which,  are  very 
helpful. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being   no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R    5784 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congret's  assembled,  That  the 
AdmUUstrator  of  General  Services  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  dlspoee  of.  by  negotiation  or 
otherwise,  approximately  fifteen  million 
pound*  of  molybdenum  now  held  In  the 
national  stockpile  established  pursuant  to 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (50  use.  98-98hi.  Such  disposi- 
tion may  be  made  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
vlslona  of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  Proiided. 
That  the  time  and  method  of  disposition 
shall  be  Died  with  due  regard  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States  against  avoidable 
lose  and  the  protection  of  producers,  proces- 
sors, and  consumers  against  avoidable  dis- 
ruption of  their  usual  markets 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  H  R  5784 
provides  for  the  release  of  15  million 
pounds  of  molybdenum  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  OCBce  of 
Emergency  Planning  reduced  the  stock- 
pile objective  for  molybdenum  from  55 
million  poimds.  an  objective  established 
In  1966,  to  40  million  pounds. 

The  nuclear  stockpile  objective  for 
molybdenum  is  zero. 

Because  of  this  substantial  reduction 
In  the  objective,  our  committee  thor- 
oughly went  Into  the  matter  of  whether 
this  reduction  would  impair  the  national 
security. 

The  1964-66  period  was  one  of  un- 
precedented growth  in  world  demand 
and  mine  development  for  the  molyb- 
denum Industry  In  1965,  free  world 
production  of  molybdenum  in  ores  and 
concentrates  reached  a  new  high  of  98  4 
million  pounds  and  in  1966  was  esti- 
mated to  reach  the  record  level  of  124 
million  pounds.  The  United  States,  the 
world's  largest  producer  of  molybdenum, 
produced  approximately  65.6  million 
pounds  in  1964  and  approximately  77  4 
million  pounds  in  1965  US.  production 
in  1966  was  estimated  at  90.5  million 
pounds.  In  1965,  U.S.  production  repre- 
sented about  79  percent  of  the  free 
world's  total. 

In  1965,  domestic  consumption  of 
molybdenum  was  52.2  million  pounds. 
and  exceeded  the  previous  record  year 
of  1964  by  9  percent.  For  1966.  U.S.  con- 
sumption W81S  estimated  at  61.3  million 
pounds,  an  increase  of  17  percent  over 
1965.  This  Increase  In  consumption  was 
made  possible  because  the  supply  from 
current  domestic  mine  production  was 
augmented  by  release  of  approximately 


23  million  pounds  from  Government 
stockpiles  since  late  1964.  Exports  of 
molybdenum  in  concentrates  in  1965 
were  24.1  million  pounds  and  were  esti- 
mated at  30  million  pounds  in  1966. 

In  selling  the  molybdenum,  represent- 
atives of  General  Services  Administra- 
tion told  the  committee  that  priority 
would  be  given  to  holders  of  unsatisfied 
defense-rated  orders  and  the  filling  of 
such  orders  will  not  be  restricted  by  any 
other  provisions  of  the  disposal  program. 
The  sales  will  be  rt>tricted  to  domestic 
producers  or  procesi.ors  of  molybdenum 
concentrates  who  will  agree  to  resell  the 
Government  material  either  in  its  pres- 
ent form  or  after  processing  for  domestic 
consumption  only  or  to  domestic  con- 
sumers of  molybdenum  who  would 
certify  they  would  not  be  able  to  obtain 
all  their  molybdenum  requirements 
from  the  regular  sources  of  supply  or 
who  would  also  certify  tht  y  would  either 
consume  the  material  In  their  own  do- 
mestic facility  or  arrange  for  processing 
into  a  usable  state  and  then  coiisume  it 
in  their  own  domestic  lacility. 

Molybdenum  Is  a  hard,  silver-white 
metal  obtained  from  molybdenite.  It 
imparts  a  high-mtltint;  point,  high 
strength,  stiffness  and  tjughncss  to  al- 
loys. The  principal  uses  of  molybdenum 
are  as  an  alloying  agent  in  iron  and  steel. 
It  is  also  used  by  the  electrical,  chemical, 
and  ceramics  Industries.  Small  quanti- 
ties have  applications  as  catalysts,  weld- 
ing rods,  paints  and  pigments,  lubri- 
cants, and  a  trace  element  in  plant  and 
animal  metabolism. 

The  average  acquisition  cost  of  molyb- 
denum is  approximately  $1  07  per  pound. 
The  current  market  price  is  approxi- 
mately $1.55  per  pound  Thus,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  stand  to  make  approxi- 
mately $9  million  on  this  transaction. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


DISPOSAL     OF     RARE- EARTH 

MATERIALS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  »HR  5787  <  to 
authorize  the  di.>posal  of  rare-earth  ma- 
terials from  the  national  stockpile  and 
the  .supplemental  stockpile 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R  5787 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A'nenca  in  Congress  aisembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  is  hereby 
authorized  to  dispose  of.  by  negotiation  or 
otherwise,  approximately  se'.  en  thousand,  six 
hundred  forty  short  dry  tons  (r.ire-earth 
jxides  content)  of  rare-earth  materials  row 
held  in  the  national  stockpile  established 
pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
terials Stock  PUlng  Act  (30  U.S.C.  98-98h) 
and  the  supplemental  st(.-ckplle  established 
pursuant  to  section  104ibi  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  .\sslstauce  .\ct 
of  1954,  68  Stat.  456.  as  amended.  Such  dis- 
position may  be  made  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act:  Provided. 
That  the  time  and  method  of  disposition 
shall  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States  against  avold- 
ab«e    loss   and    the    protection    of    producers. 


processors,  and  consumers  against  avoidable 
disruption  of  their  usual  markets. 

Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  5787 
would  authorize  the  disposal  of  approx- 
imately 7,640  short  dry  tons— rare-earth 
oxides  content — of  rare-earth  materals 
now  held  in  the  national  and  supple- 
mental stockpiles. 

The  total  inventory  of  rare-earths  held 
by  GSA  now  stands  at  15.787  short  dry 
tons — rare-earth  oxide  content.  The 
present  stockpile  objective  is  3,000  short 
dry  tons.  Although  the  excess  is  12,787 
short  dry  tons,  the  OflQce  of  Emergency 
Planning  requested  that  5,147  short  dry 
tons  of  the  excess  be  reserved  pending 
the  completion  of  certain  research  as  to 
quantities  of  specific  forms  of  rare  earths 
to  be  held  in  the  stockpile.  The  remain- 
ing excess  of  7,640  short  dry  tons  is  cov- 
ered by  H.R.  5787. 

The  average  acquisition  cost  of  the 
rare-earths  held  in  our  inventorj-  was 
$839  10  per  short  dry  ton.  Because  ol 
substantial  increases  in  production  and 
consumption  of  rare  earths  in  recent 
years,  prices  have  gradually  declined, 
and  the  present  market  value  of  the 
stockpile  material  Is  about  $450  per  short 
dry  ton.  Thus,  the  loss  on  the  sale  of 
these  rare-earth  materials  will  result  id 
a  net  loss  of  $3  million. 

The  most  familiar  use  of  rare-earth 
minerals  is  for  sparking  metal  in  ciga- 
rette lighters.  These  minerals  are  also 
used  as  steel  laath  additives  in  the  form 
of  'misca"  metal  to  improve  the  hot 
working  qualities  of  certain  steels  which 
are  difficult  to  forge  and  roll.  Other  rare- 
earth  uses  are  in  armor  plate  and  heavy 
forglngs ;  in  the  glass  industry  as  a  color- 
ing agent  and  polishing  medium:  and 
a6  a  core  in  arc  carbons  used  in  projec- 
tors and  searchlights.  However,  the  most 
recent  and  spectacular  use  of  rare  earths 
is  in  the  manufacture  of  phosphor  com- 
pound.'^ for  color  television  tubes. 

I.^rgely  as  a  result  of  the  break- 
through in  television  tubes  consumption 
of  rare  earths  In  the  United  States  has 
^rown  from  2,300  tons  in  1963  to  an  esti- 
mated 6,000  tons  in  1966,  an  increase  of 
over  150  percent  over  the  4-year  period 
involved. 

Rare-earth  supplies  of  domestic  con- 
sumers originate  only  in  part  from 
domestic  production,  with  one  company 
accounting  for  most  of  the  U.S.  output 
The  balance  of  U.S  needs  are  supplied 
from  foreign  sources,  notably  Australia. 
Malaysia,  and  Ceylon. 

The  significant  growth  in  rare-earth 
consumption  which  Is  being  experienced 
as  a  result  of  developments  in  the  color 
television  Industry  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue for  some  time.  This  favorable  cir- 
cumstance thus  affords  the  Government 
an  unprecedented  opportunity  to  begin 
the  orderly  disposal  of  the  unneeded 
stocks  of  these  materials  from  the  Gov- 
ernment Inventories  at  a  time  when  they 
can  be  moved  into  the  supply  stream 
without  disruption  of  markets. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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DISPOSAL  OF  BISMUTH 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HH.  5788)  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  bismuth  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

HJl.  5788 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Beriresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  Is  hereby  au- 
thorlMd  to  dispose  of,  by  negotiation  or 
otherwise,  approximately  one  million  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  bismuth  now 
Held  In  the  national  stockpile  established 
punuant  to  the  Strategic  and  CrlUcal  Ma- 
terials Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98-98h» 
uid  the  supplemental  stockpile  established 
pursuant  to  section  104(b)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  68  Stat.  466.  as  amended.  Such  dis- 
position may  be  made  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act:  Provided, 
mat  the  time  and  method  of  disposition 
shall  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  protec- 
uon  of  the  United  SUtes  against  avoidable 
loss  and  the  protection  of  producers,  proces- 
wrs,  and  consumers  against  avoidable  dis- 
ruption of  their  usual  markets. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5788 
would  authorize  the  disposal  of  approxi- 
mately 1,200,000  pounds  of  bismuth  now 
held  in  the  national  and  supplemental 
stockpiles.  The  total  inventory  of  bis- 
muth held  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration is  3,600,000  pounds.  The 
stockpile  objective  is  2,400,000  pounds. 
The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  has  determined  that  the  excess 
of  1,200,000  pounds  covered  by  H.R.  5788 
is  not  needed  to  meet  stockpile  require- 
ments. 

The  average  acquisition  cost  of  the 
stockpile  inventories  of  bismuth  was 
$2.13  per  pound.  The  current  market 
price  Is  approximately  $4  per  pound. 
Thus,  the  profit  to  the  Government  on 
this  disposal  will  amount  to  approxi- 
mately $2,400,000. 

Bismuth  is  a  metal  that  is  produced  as 
a  byproduct  from  the  smelting  and  re- 
fining of  copper,  lead,  and  tungsten  ores. 
The  United  States,  Peru,  Mexico,  Japan. 
Bolivia,  Canada,  and  the  Republic  of 
Korea  are  the  major  producing  coun- 
tries. Bismuth  Is  used  for  low-melting 
alloys  in  a  number  of  safety  devices  such 
as  plugs  for  compressed  gas  cylinders, 
automatic  sprinkler  systems,  flredoor  re- 
leases, and  electrical  fuses.  The  use  of 
bismuth  as  a  catalyst  in  the  production 
of  acrylic  fibers  and  paints  has  Increased 
In  the  past  few  years.  It  has  other  phar- 
maceutical and  cosmetic  uses  as  well. 

There  has  been  a  splraling  boom  in  In- 


dustrial use  of  bismuth  over  the  past  5 
years.  U.S.  consumption  in  1966  was  in 
the  area  of  3  million  pounds,  as  com- 
pared to  1,478,000  pounds  In  1961,  an  In- 
crease of  slightly  over  100  percent.  The 
largest  areas  of  constmiption  growth  took 
place  in  the  catalyst,  cosmetic,  and  fu- 
sible alloy  fields. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  tmd  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


UNIFORM  AND  FLAG  FOR  DECEASED 
NATIONAL  GUARD  MEMBERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2630) 
to  provide  for  the  furnishing  of  a  uni- 
form and  the  presentation  of  a  fiag  of 
the  United  States  for  deceased  members 
of  the  National  Guard. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask  how 
it  is  proposed  to  supply  the  flag  and  a 
uniform  in  the  short  period  of  time  that 
might  be  available? 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  this  would  be  handled  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  they  are  fur- 
nished for  service  men  in  the  regular 
service.  For  instance,  the  Post  OfiSce  De- 
partment furnishes  the  flag.  I  am  not  ex- 
actly certain  how  the  matter  of  furnish- 
ing the  uniforms  will  be  accomplished, 
but  I  do  \mderstand  there  will  be  no 
problem. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  spoke  of 
the  flag,  and  said  it  is  to  be  supplied 
through  the  Post  Office  Department? 

Mr.  BRAY.  Just  exactly  as  the  flag  has 
always  been  supplied.  And  it  can  be  fur- 
nished only  upon  request  of  the  family, 
it  is  not  an  automatic  self-operating  law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  uniform  would  be 
supplied  through  what  source? 

Mr.  BRAY.  Through  the  Quartermas- 
ter Corps. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  there  would  have  to 
be  some  facility  much  nearer  than  that. 
Say  this  occurred  in  some  village  in  the 
State  of  Iowa.  Where  would  they  go  to 
secure  the  uniform  for  the  serviceman? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  would  say  that  there  are 
bases  within  reach  in  the  length  of  time 
of  48  hours,  or  perhaps  24  hours,  that 
could  provide  the  uniforms.  I  would  also 
mention  to  the  gentleman  that  this  is  an 
administration  problem.  Naturally  this  is 
not  spelled  out  in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  I 
can  give  an  explanation  that  may  be  of 
assistance  to  the  House. 

As  I  understand,  this  has  application 
only  to  National  Guard  members  serving 
on  extended  active  duty,  so  there  wlU  al- 
ways be  a  base  supply  in  the  places  where 
the  serviceman  was  rendering  service  at 
the  time  the  accident  led  to  his  death. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2630 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1482  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (e)  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(e)  In  addition,  the  Secretary  concerned 
may  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  furnishing 
a  uniform  and  presentation  of  a  flag  of  the 
United  States  to  the  person  designated  to 
direct  disposition  of  the  remains  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Army  National  Guard  or  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  who  Is  not  covered  by  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1481  of  this  chapter,  and 
who  dies  under  honorable  circumstances  as 
determined  by  the  appropriate  Secretary." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
substitute  In  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"That  section  1482  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof; 

"'(e)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  pay 
the  necessary  expenses  of  furnishing  a  uni- 
form to  clothe  the  remains  of  a  member  of 
the  Army  National  Guard  or  Air  National 
Guard,  or  a  Reserve  of  an  armed  force  under 
his  Jurisdiction  who  Is  In  the  Ready  Reserve, 
who  Is  not  covered  by  section  1481  of  this 
title  and  who  dies  under  honorable  circum- 
stances as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  concerned  may  also  pay  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  the  presentation  of  a  flag  of 
the  United  States  to  the  person  designated  to 
direct  the  disposition  of  the  remains  of  such 
a  member.'  " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  for  the  furnishing  of  a 
uniform  and  the  presentation  of  a  flag 
of  the  United  States  for  deceased  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard  and  Ready 
Reserve." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MODIFYING  RECOUPMENT  RE- 
QUIREMENTS ON  MILITARY  DIS- 
ABILITY SEVERANCE  PAY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5645) 
to  revise  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  recoupment 
of  disability  severance  pay  under  certain 
conditions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  5645 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  1212 
(c)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Deduction  of  the  dls.ability  severance  pay 
from  disability  compensation  shall  be  made  at 
a  monthly  rate  not  In  excess  of  the  rate  of 
compensation  to  which  the  former  member 
would  be  entitled,  based  on  the  degree  of  his 
disability  as  determined  on  the  initial  Vet- 
erans' Administration  rating." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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AMENDING  THE  DEPENDENTS 
MEDICAL  CARE  ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  H.R  8009 > 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
remove  the  restriction  on  the  use  of  cer- 
tain private  Institutions  under  the  de- 
pendents' medical  care  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

HR.   8009 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seyiatf  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  1079 
(d)(4)  of  chapter  55.  title  10.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
"nonprofit". 

S«c.  2.  The  amendment  mdde  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  as  of  January  1.  1967. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


INCREASING  THE  STATUTORY  CEIL- 
ING ON  THE  AUTHORIZED  NUM- 
BER OF  MARINE  CORPS  RESERVE 
GENERAL  OFFICERS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  HR.  11144' 
to  authorize  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  Marine  Corps  Reserve  officers  who  may 
serve  in  an  active  status  In  the  combined 
grades  of  brigadier  and  major  general. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR.  11144 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  S'-naJ-?  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Unit--d  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 5458(a),  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
as  amended,  be  amended  by  deleting  the 
number  "ten"  at  the  end  of  the  subsection 
and  substituting  the  number  'fifteen" 
therefor. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  b?  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  suid  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the  call 
of  the  Consent  Calendar 


AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  BI- 
CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (HR  8629'  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  4.  1966  'Public  Law  89-^91',  with 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H  R  8629 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sena:--  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Un:t--d  States  of 
America  in  Congress  as'<embled.  That  the 
Act  or  July  4.  1966  i  80  Stat.  359  i .  is  hereby 
amended  as  follows 

1.  By  adding  in  section  2(b<  i3'  the  words 
"the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  "  after  the 
words.  "The  Secretary  of  Defense  " 

2.  By  deleting  In  section  3idi  the  words 
"two  years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"July  4.   1969  " 

3.  By  deleting  section  7(ai  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  following 

"8»c.  7.  (a)  There  la  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  9450.000  for  the 
period  through  Oacal  year  1060  " 


Mr.  MARSH  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  HR.  8629  In  reference  to  the 
Bicentennial  Commission  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  IMr.  Rogers],  the 
subcommittee  which  he  chairs,  and  the 
full  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Consress  recog- 
nizes the  need,  and  seeks  to  meet  that 
need,  by  funding  this  Commission  in 
order  that  it  can  begin  what  can  be  a 
historic  and  monumental  work.  At  this 
time,  it  is  appropriate  to  point  out  some 
of  the  background  of  this  Commission 
and  the  hcriUge  of  ideas  it  seeks  to 
commemorate. 

The  purpose  of  a  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission. I  believe,  Is  to  observe  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  as  not  primarily  a  his- 
torical commemoration,  but  rather  a  re- 
examination of  the  issues  and  idea  forces 
which  produced  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. In  our  Western  heritage,  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  was  the  fire  that  took 
the  dross  out  of  much  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury English  socialpolitical  institutioiis 
and  refined  many  Western  ideas.  Con- 
cord Bridge  did  more  than  start  a  local 
conflict;  rather,  as  Toynbee  has  said,  it 
began  a  revolutionary  era. 

We  know  that  in  nearly  all  of  the 
great  movements  that  have  shaped  his- 
tor>-,  there  is  a  body  of  theory  including 
certain  idealistic  goals  tliat  provides  an 
inspiration  and  a  framework  in  which 
the  participants  of  the  cause  operate.  In 
many  instances,  those  Involved  are  never 
aware  of  the  broad  spectrum  of  ideals  or 
Ideas  which  their  cause  involves. 

We  need,  in  my  opinion,  to  inject  into 
US.  policy  more  of  the  goals  and  pur- 
po.ses  of  the  American  Ftevolution  which 
crystallize  the  issues  of  some  of  the  best 
thinking  of  a  momentous  age.  We  need, 
as  American  citizens,  to  become  more 
aware  of  the.se  same  goals  and  purposes. 
If  anything,  I  would  describe  my  own 
thoughts  on  this  concept  more  In  the 
sen.se  of  a  renaissance  of  the  concepts 
and  ideas  of  the  American  Revolution 
and  the  application  of  the  same  to  the 
problems  of  a  changing  nation  and  a 
changing  world. 

Historians  consider  the  American 
Revolution  to  have  begun  in  1763  with 
the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  which 
ended  the  French  and  Indian  War.  The 
12  years  from  1763  to  1775  have  been 
described  as  the  "Golden  Age"  of  the 
American  Revolution.  These  might  be 
called  the  "idea  years."  Two  hundred 
years  later,  the  present  period  in  which 
we  live  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
focus  national  attention  on  the  events 
that  would  later  usher  In  the  American 
Revolution  and  ultimately  produce  the 
American  Republic. 

Seventeen  htmdred  and  sixty-three 
was  a  turning  point  in  relations  between 
England  and  her  Colonies  in  America. 
Prom  1763  on,  relations  grew  progres- 
sively worse  for  a  number  of  reasons. 


First,  England  sought  to  reassert  colo- 
nial control  that  had  slipped  from  itj 
grasp  because  of  military  necessities  of 
the  Seven  Years  War. 

Second,  there  was  a  question  of  eco- 
nomics and  repayment  of  a  huge  war 
debt  which  had  been  incurred  by  tlie 
Crown  in  defense  of  the  colonies. 

Third,  1763  marked  the  end  of  what  is 
termed  the  "old  colonial  period"  and 
ushered  In  the  "new  colonial  period"  that 
got  off  to  an  inauspicious  start  under 
George  III  and  Grenville,  who  became 
Prime  Minister  In  April  of  1763. 

Fourth,  historians  say  in  1763  there 
can  be  discerned  the  emergence  of  what 
has  been  termed  the  American  character, 
symbolic  of  the  breed  of  individual  that 
was  to  conquer  the  West  and  endure  the 
hardships  and  rigors  of  what  was  actually 
a  terrifying  wilderness.  Later  this  temper 
or  character  would  be  described  as  we 
know  it  today  by  the  soubriquet  "the  pio- 
neer spirit." 

Clearly,  the  12-year  span  from  1763  to 
1775  would  develop  the  issues  of  legality 
and  constitutional  rights  that  became 
peculiar  to  the  American  Revolution 
Many  of  the  great  Englishmen,  such  as 
Burke,  Pitt,  and  others,  would  find  in  the 
colonial  cause,  prior  to  armed  conflict,  a 
struggle  by  Englishmen  living  in  the 
Americas  to  protect  the  rights  of  English- 
men living  in  the  British  Isles.  Burke,  in 
the  House  of  Commons  In  1775,  attrib- 
uted to  the  colonial  bar  a  substantial  role 
in  having  produced  the  American  temper 
and  paid  tribute  to  what  the  legal  pro- 
fession did  in  formulating  and  defining 
the  issues  of  the  Revolution.  Perhaps  of 
all  the  hallmarks  that  distinguish  the 
American  Revolution  none  is  more 
prominent  than  the  emphasis  placed  or. 
"legality"  and  the  need  for  civil  au- 
thority to  accomplish  revolutionary  endi. 
Historians  points  out  that  there  was 
never  associated  with  this  conflict,  bloody 
as  it  was,  the  terrorism,  anarchism,  and 
radicalism  which  accompanied  the 
French  and  Russian  revolutions. 

We  cannot  wait  for  the  bicentennial  of 
Concord  Bridge  which  will  occur  in  April 
of  1975,  or  till  the  bicentennial  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  1976  to 
begin  planning  and  observing  this  bi- 
centennial of  ideas  which  occurred  12 
years  prior  to  Concord  Bridge.  To  illus- 
trate the  need  of  moving  forward  at  this 
time  with  the  Commission.  I  would  men- 
tion several  significant  events  in  this 
period  of  history  from  1763  to  1775.  You 
will  note  some  have  already  passed  and 
have  regretfully  gone  uimoticed. 

Seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-three 
marked  the  Treaty  of  Paris  which  ended 
the  French  and  Indian  War  and  as  also 
the  year  in  which  Patrick  Henry  argued 
the  Parsons'  Cause. 

The  Sugar  Act  jf  1764  made  a  signifi- 
cant chans;e  in  trade  policies  and  this 
year  also  saw  the  Currency  Act. 

In  1765.  the  hat^d  Quartering  Act  was 
Introduced  to  the  Colonies.  In  that  year, 
were  adopted  the  famous  Virginia  Re- 
.solves.  Seventeen  hundred  and  slxty-flTf 
also  saw  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  held 
In  the  Colony  of  New  York.  The  Stamp 
Act  raised  question  of  taxation  without 
representation  and  freedom  of  the  press 

The  year  1766  saw  the  repeal  of  the 
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Stamp  Act  and  passage  of  the  Declara- 
tory Act  which  gave  the  King  and  Par- 
liament authority  to  make  laws  to  bind 
the  Colonies. 

In  1767.  the  New  York  Assembly  was 
suspended  because  of  a  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  Quartering  Act. 

In  1768  the  Massachusetts  General 
Court  petitioned  the  Crown  and  issued 
the  famous  circular  letter  to  the  other 
Colonies.  John  Hancock's  sloop  Liberty 
was  seized  and  later  in  that  year,  Brit- 
ish troops  moved  into  Boston. 

In  1769.  Parliament  sought  to  enforce 
the  famous  statute  of  Henry  VIII  that 
would  provide  for  trial  in  England  for 
those  alleged  to  have  committed  treason 
outside  the  realm. 

The  year  1770  .saw  the  Boston  Massa- 
cre. 

Prom  1770  to  1773  occurred  many  oth- 
er significant  events  throughout  the  Col- 
onies such  as  the  beginning  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Correspondence,  a  change  In 
the  method  of  paying  Governors  and 
judges  in  Massachusetts,  the  Gaspee  Af- 
fair, the  Boston  Tea  Party,  to  name  a 
few. 

The  year  1774  was  of  tremendous  im- 
portance with  the  passage  of  those  puni- 
tive measures  called  the  Coercive  Acts, 
one  of  which  would  close  the  port  of 
Boston.  In  that  year,  there  would  be 
held  the  first  Continental  Congress  at 
PhOadelphia,  which  would  produce  the 
document  entitled  "A  Declaration  of 
Rights  and  Grievances." 

The  events  that  I  have  mentioned  In 
these  12  years  are  only  a  few  of  many 
which  would  shape  the  form  and  sub- 
stance of  the  American  Republic. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  as  we  look  at  this 
golden  age  of  the  American  Revolution, 
we  can  find  great  lessons  in  the  courage 
of  the  human  spirit  as  well  as  a  willing- 
ness to  sacrifice  for  principle  and  what 
it  means  to  be  dedicated  to  a  great  cause. 
Also,  we  will  develop  a  better  knowledge 
and  greater  understanding  of  our  Gov- 
ernment that  not  only  will  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  Americans,  but  will  also  con- 
tribute to  national  will. 

In  short,  the  purpose  of  this  Commis- 
sion is  to  tell  why  the  shot  was  fired  at 
Concord  Bridge. 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  the  American  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion is  to  prepare  an  overall  program  for 
commemorating  the  200th  anniversary 
of  American  independence  and  to  plan, 
encourage,  develop,  and  coordinate  ob- 
servances and  activities  commemorating 
the  historic  events  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution. 

But  comprehensive  plans  do  not  come 
ready  made.  Rather,  they  are  the  prod- 
uct of  thorough  Investigation  and  skilled 
judgment.  Presently,  the  Commission 
ftnds  itself  without  the  resources  to  hire 
the  necessary  staff  to  prepare  such  a 
comprehensive  plan. 

The  Commission  needs  $450,000  to 
carry  on  its  work  for  the  next  2  years, 
cxm 135&— Part  18 


That  is  not  a  large  amount  by  any  means 
in  view  of  the  gigantic  task  ahead.  Con- 
sidering the  vast  sums  we  have  spent  on 
less  significant  commemorations,  I  must 
conclude  that  $450,000  Is  a  pittance  In 
comparison.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  our 
heritage  to  pinch  pennies  now. 

Private  donations  cannot  be  expected 
until  prospective  donors  are  presented 
with  a  plan  they  can  evaluate.  These 
Federal  funds  will  be  used  to  finance  an 
administrative  staff  to  prepare  such  a 
plan. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  en- 
thusiastically endorse  these  proposals  be- 
cause in  my  mind  they  are  definitely 
needed  in  order  to  guarantee  a  fitting 
commemoration  of  the  greatest  single 
event  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  events  of  almost 
200  years  ago;  events  in  Boston,  Lexing- 
ton, and  Concord,  Philadelphia  and 
throughout  the  Thirteen  Original  Colo- 
nies which  culminated  in  Yorktown  in 
1781.  These  were  events  of  the  American 
Revolution.  These  were  the  events  of 
patriotic  Americans. 

Since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  89- 
491  an  unprecedented  interest  in  this 
great  series  of  celebrations  has  been 
shown,  not  only  throughout  our  entire 
Nation,  but  across  the  world  among  peo- 
ples who  likewise  revere  our  birth  of 
freedom.  The  possibility  of  a  great  in- 
ternational exposition  has  been  men- 
tioned and  it  would  be  altogether  fitting 
and  proper  for  the  distinguished  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  be  added  to  the 
membership  of  the  Commission  In  order 
to  give  proper  study  to  this  and  other 
phases  of  the  activities  to  be  considered. 

You  will  note  that  imder  the  original 
provision  of  the  law  a  comprehensive  re- 
port from  the  Commission  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  no  later  than 
July  4,  1968.  Th.-;  members  of  the  Com- 
mission were  not  appointed  until  Febru- 
ary 22,  1967,  thereby  losing  the  greater 
portion  of  1  year  of  the  time  allotted 
them  for  this  report.  In  order  not  to 
jeopardize  the  work  of  these  35  distin- 
guished Individuals  nor  to  jeopardize  the 
importance  of  the  commemoration,  I 
deem  it  most  proper  to  extend  the  date 
for  the  submission  of  the  report  to  July  4, 
1969. 

Serious  consideration  must  be  given  to 
any  measure  which  comes  before  this 
body  involving  the  authorization  of 
funds,  particularly  in  view  of  the  news 
of  last  week.  In  this  Instance  the  pro- 
posed authorization  of  an  appropriation 
not  to  exceed  $450,000  for  the  period 
extending  through  fiscal  year  1969  de- 
serves a  proper  explanation.  It  should 
be  clearly  understood  that  these  funds 
would  not  Involve  any  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram which  might  be  Included  in  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission. 
■What  is  requested  falls  Into  the  category 
of  basic  operational  funds  to  allow  only 
a  proper  study  and  detailed  report  by  35 
most  distinguished  and  knowledgeable 


citizens  who  are  serving  our  country 
without  pay. 

The  funds  would  allow  them  to  travel 
to  Washington  in  order  to  attend  meet- 
ings of  the  Commission  and  would  em- 
ploy the  basic  staff  to  attend  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Commission  during  the 
period  outlined. 

In  my  opinion  this  support  is  not  only 
fitting  but  necessary  if  we  are  to  look 
forward  to  a  proper  recognition  of  those 
who  pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes, 
and  their  sacred  honor  almost  200  years 
ago. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, H.R.  8629  amends  the  statute  ap- 
proved July  4,  1966,  Public  Law  89^91, 
which  established  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Commission.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Commission  is  to  develop 
appropriate  plans  to  commemorate  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution. The  Commission  is  directed  to 
encourage,  develop,  and  coordinate  ob- 
servances and  activities  worthy  of  the 
significance  of  this  great  historic  event. 

The  Commission  is  composed  of  four 
Members  of  the  Senate;  four  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  var- 
ious officials  in  the  executive  branch, 
and  17  members  from  private  life 
appointed  by  the  President.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  this  body  on  the  Commis- 
sion include  our  committee  colleagues, 
Harold  Donohue  and  Richard  Poff,  and 
our  colleagues,  John  Saylor  and  John 
Marsh.  The  Commission  held  its  first 
meeting  on  February  22,  1967.  At  that 
meeting  three  specific  amendments  to 
I*ublic  Law  89-491,  which  established  the 
Commission,  were  recommended.  These 
amendments  would  extend  the  date  on 
which  the  comprehensive  report  of  the 
Commission  to  the  President  would  be 
due;  provide  for  membership  on  the 
Commission  for  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  provide  authorization  in  the 
statute  for  the  appropriation  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  Com- 
mission to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
act. 

H.R.  8629  embodies  the  changes  pro- 
posed by  the  Commission  and  was  in- 
troduced at  the  request  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget. 

It  appears  that  the  Commission  will 
give  thorough  consideration  to  the  ques- 
tion of  a  major  international  exposition 
as  part  of  the  bicentennial  celebration 
in  1975-76.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  the  major 
responsibility  for  fairs  and  expositions 
held  in  the  United  States,  it  is  appropri- 
ate that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
should  serve  as  an  ex  officio  member  of 
the  Commission.  We  are  also  persuaded 
that  extending  the  date  to  July  4,  1969, 
the  date  by  which  the  Commission  shall 
submit  its  comprehensive  report  to  the 
President,  is  appropriate. 

Finally,  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  the 
authorization  for  appropriation  of  public 
funds  to  support  the  operations  of  the 
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Commission.  As  I  have  already  stated, 
the  bill  as  introduced  would  have  au- 
thorized without  limitation  the  appropri- 
ation of  public  funds  to  finance  the  work 
of  the  Commission  The  comnuttee.  how- 
ever, has  amended  the  bill  to  limit  the 
authorization  for  appropriation  to  $450,- 
000  during  the  period  through  fiscal  year 
1969. 

Section  7ia'  of  the  prf.sent  act  re- 
quires that  all  expenditures  of  the  Com- 
mission be  made  from  donated  funds 
only.  It  was  the  view  of  many  that  be- 
cause of  the  great  interest  of  all  Ameri- 
cans in  the  Revolution  bicentennial  that 
the  Commission  should  be  privately 
financed.  It  still  remains  my  view  that  it 
will  be  entirely  proper  and  feasible  for 
private  citizens  and  organizations  to  fund 
the  program  of  bicentennial  celebrations 
and  the  numerous  specific  projects  which 
it  will  Include  However,  it  may  be  un- 
realistic to  expect  that  the  initial  operat- 
ing expenses  of  the  Commussion  be  fi- 
nanced by  public  contributions.  The  need 
at  present  is  to  commence  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  report  for  the 
President  which  will  include  specific  rec- 
ommendations for  the  commemoration 
of  the  bicentennial  and  related  events. 
Under  section  3<e>  of  the  act  the  Presi- 
dent Is  directed  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  Commission's  report  together 
with  such  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate. The  committee  believes  that  it  is 
entirely  appropriate  and  necessary  that 
for  the  Initial  2-year  period  of  report 
preparation  that  there  be  the  assurance 
of  sulflclent  funds  to  meet  the  expenses 
for  financing  the  basic  planning  that  the 
Commission  has  been  directed  to  dn 

Accordingly,  the  bill  h£us  been  amend- 
ed to  authorize  an  appropriation  not  to 
exceed  $450,000  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
administrative  staff  through  fiscal  year 
1969  only.  This  authorization  is  ba.sed  on 
budget  estimates  of  the  Commission  for 
salaries  and  other  ofQce  expenses  which 
run  approxlma  ly  $225,000  annually 
Members  of  the  Commission.  Including 
the  congressional  members,  were  unani- 
mous In  their  recommendation  that  the 
Federal  Government  finarce  these  Com- 
mission expenses  However.  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize that  the  statutory  authorization 
contained  in  this  bill  is  only  through  the 
period  of  fiscal  year  1969  The  commit- 
tee believes  that  Congress  should  again 
review  later  the  question  of  whether  the 
Commission  should  depend  on  donated 
funds  or  Government  appropriations  to 
finance  Its  further  opere.tioas 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  judsment  the  Con- 
gress acted  wisely  last  year  when  it  en- 
acted legislation  establishing  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion. The  commemoration  of  this  histori- 
cal event  is  of  significance  to  every  Amer- 
ican. Its  celebration  will  recall  to  Amer- 
ica and  to  the  world  the  democratic 
ideals  and  significance  of  the  .\mertcan 
experiment.  This  CommLsslon  will  help 
all  America  to  understand  the  political 
thought  which  Inspired  the  American 
Revolution  and  to  appreciate  the  history 
and  the  culture  of  the  Revolutionary- 
War  period.  It  is  entirely  fitting  that  the 
Congress  make  available  to  the  Conimis- 


.slon  the  resources  with  which  to  under- 
take its  initial  operations. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  H.R. 
8629,  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

If  not,  the  Ciiair  will  put  the  ques- 
tion 

The  question  is  on  suspending  the 
rules  and  pas-sing  the  bill,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  pas.Ncd 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


.■KDDITION'.AL  APPROPRIATION  AU- 
THORITY FOR  THE  CITY  PLAN- 
NING AND  UHK.\N  STUDIES  FEL- 
LOWSHIP PROGRAM 

Mr  BARRETT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pa.ss  the  bill  iS. 
1762'  to  amend  section  810  of  the  Hou-s- 
ma  Act  of  1964  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
fellowship  promam  authorized  by  such 
section 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

S     1 762 

Be  If  FTifuted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaeiitattie.^  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica m  Congreis  assembled.  That  section  810 
of  the  Housing  .^ct  of  1964  is  timenclecl  by 
striking  out  "three-year  period"  and  Insert- 
;iig  m  lieu  thereof  "sLx-yeur  period". 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Barrett]  Is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr  BARRETT  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
would  .simply  extend  for  2  years  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  for  grad- 
uate studies  in  city  planning  and  urban 
studies.  That  program  was  betiun  in  1964 
and  the  appropriation  made  last  year  was 
the  last  one  covered  by  txistm-^  la\\.  S. 
1762  would  permit  further  appropria- 
tions at  the  same  $500,000  a  year  rate. 

This  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  voice 
vote  and  was  approved  unanimously  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  graduate  training 
which  would  be  made  po.ssible  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  exlstmg  fellowship  pro- 
gram i.s  one  of  the  wisest  investments 
w'lich  this  Congress  can  make  The  skills 
involved  in  administering  community 
services  and  in  planning  for  future 
growth  are  among  the  most  complicated 
of  any  in  our  giowin^:  technical  s>x;iety 
The  dramatic  increase  in  the  number 
and  proportion  of  our  citizens  who  live 
in  urban  areas  along  with  the  liigher 
standards  of  public  services  demanded 
by  our  people  have  placed  a  tremendous 
strain  on  the  limited  supply  of  those  with 
the  specialized  backgrounds  needed  to 
cope  with  urban  problems.  While  sub- 
stantial expenditures  are  needed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  towns  and  cities,  we  all 
recognize  that  money  alone  cannot  do 
the  job.  What  is  needed  Is  the  highest 
levels  of  responsibility,  devotion,  and  skill 


on  the  part  of  our  elected  oCBcials  and 
the  key  personnel  who  must  carry  out 
their  policies.  And  that  is  exactly  what 
this  program  will  accomplish. 

The  38  universities  already  participat- 
ing In  this  program  are  spread  through- 
out the  country  and  many  more  will  be 
covered  as  the  program  continues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has  offered 
jiid  and  encouragement  in  a  number  of 
fields,  particularly  the  physical  sciences 
to  overcome  the  shortage  of  highly 
trained  people  but  there  is  no  field  in 
which  the  need  is  more  urgent  than  that 
of  local  public  administration  and  plan- 
ning. This  program  has  made  a  promis- 
ing start  with  the  announcement  of  the 
first  95  scholars  who  will  participate  and 
It  is  important  that  we  pass  this  bill  to- 
day to  continue  that  effort. 

The  program  of  fellowships  for  city 
planning  and  urban  studies  popularly 
known  as  the  Clark  fellowships  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  leadership  and  hard  work 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania devoted  to  the  creation  of  this 
program  is  needed  not  only  to  meet 
known  existing  shortages  but  even  more 
importantly  is  vital  for  the  future  of  our 
cities.  Over  two-thirds  of  our  people  now 
live  In  urban  areas  which  continue  to 
grow  more  rapidly  than  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  This  means  that  the  demands  of 
the  future  will  be  even  more  pressing 
than  they  are  today.  The  graduate  stu- 
dents trained  under  this  program  will  be 
the  leaders  in  public  administration  and 
city  planning  and  problems  tomorrow. 
We  must  not  let  them  down  and  we  must 
not  let  our  cities  and  the  people  who  live 
in  them  down  b>  denying  this  vital  ex- 
tension of  the  Clark  program. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
S.  1762. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  S.  1762. 
the  Urban  Fellowship  bill,  would  simply 
extend  an  exi.sting  program  but  it  is  a 
very  important  program.  In  the  Housing 
Act  of  1964.  the  Congress  approved  the 
appropriation  of  $500,000  a  year  for 
3  years  to  support  grad  late  train- 
ing in  the  increasingly  important  field  of 
city  planning  and  urban  studies.  The 
funds  appropriated  for  these  fellowships 
for  1967  were  the  last  that  could  be  pro- 
vided under  existing  law.  The  President's 
budget  includes  a  request  for  an  addi- 
tional S500.000  for  fiscal  year  19G8  which 
this  bill  would  authorize. 

Over  the  years,  the  Congress  has  wisely 
raised  the  planning:  standards  on  fed- 
erally aided  programs  to  a.ssure  that  the 
expenditure  will  result  in  maximum  ben- 
efit. At  the  same  time,  the  problem  of  ad- 
ministering towns  and  cities  of  every  size 
has  become  more  complex  and  more  de- 
manding of  experts  in  municipal  finance, 
public  administration,  and  the  coordina- 
tion of  the  many  .services  which  local  gov- 
ernment provides  Our  cities  sorely  need 
the  specialist  who  can  be  trained  under 
this  program  and  the  best  interests  of 
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the  Federal  Government  will  also  be 
sen'ed  best  by  their  skills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imiversities  throughout 
the  country  are  participating  in  this  pro- 
gram and  it  has  the  solid  support  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  and  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universi- 
ties and  Land  Grand  Colleges.  The  pro- 
gram provides  that  the  fellowships  added 
under  this  law  will  make  a  net  addition 
to  the  number  of  graduate  students  pur- 
suing these  studies  and  I  believe  we  all 
recognize  that  we  need  this  additional 
skilled  personnel. 

Mr.  Speaker.  S.  1762  passed  the  Senate 
by  voice  vote  and  was  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
unanimously.  I  believe  it  is  not  contro- 
versial and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  support  it. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  the  bill.  This  is  an 
existing  program  that  has  been  operat- 
ing for  3  years,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, without  criticism,  and  it  has  pro- 
vided some  very  much  needed  expertise 
in  the  field  that  is  covered  by  the  bill.  The 
bill  will  continue  the  program  for  3  years 
and  provides  an  authorization  of  $500,000 
for  each  year. 

I  would  like  to  read  one  section  from 
the  report : 

Those  selected  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram will  receive  grants  that  provide  for 
stipends  of  $3,000  plus  a  dependency  allow- 
ance of  $500  per  dependent  up  to  two.  A  grant 
will  also  be  made  to  the  institution  in  lieu 
of  tuition.  Students  must  be  enrolled  in  fuU- 
Ume  graduate  programs  at  accredited  Insti- 
tutions. 

One  of  the  major  criteria  for  the  awards 
are  that  they  increase  the  total  number  of 
persons  being  trained  In  a  given  progp"am 
I  rather  than  support  persons  who  would  oth- 
erwise complete  the  program  of  study).  The 
award  should  increase  the  capacity  or  output 
of  the  university  in  the  program. 

We  are  In  an  era  of  change,  an  era  In 
which,  as  we  look  to  the  future,  we  have 
to  combine  the  needs  of  the  rural  areas, 
the  suburban  areas,  and  the  city  areas. 
I  believe  the  question  definitely  needs  ex- 
pertise in  the  field,  and  it  can  be  fur- 
nished by  the  further  training  of  people 
with  this  specialization. 

The  bill  came  out  of  the  committee 
unanimously,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  a 
very  worthwhile  bill.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman,  whom  I  thank  for  yielding, 
or  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
two  simple  questions : 

First.  Does  this  continue  to  bypass  the 
States,  or  does  it  provide  a  State  veto  by 
the  Governor  or  the  Commissioner  of 
Education? 

Second.  Does  it  also  continue  the  au- 
thority without  reference  to  the  Congress 
of  the  $500,000  a  year  for  the  3  years 
which  it  extends  the  act? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  program  deals  di- 
rectly with  HUD.  The  Secretary  of  HUD 
Is  the  administrator  of  the  program. 

Mr.  HALL.  With  whom  does  he  deal? 
Is  he  authorized  to  bypass  those  on  the 
State  level  and  go  directly  to  the  insti- 
tution? 


Mr.  BARRETT.  He  deals  directly  with 
the  institutions. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer 
to  my  question,  then,  is  afBrmative; 
namely,  yes,  it  does  bypass  the  State  in 
that  the  designee  of,  or  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  deals  directly  with  the  institutions 
or  the  municipal  levels. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  would  say  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman answer  my  second  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  does  extend,  without 
further  reference  to  the  Congress,  the 
authority  of  $500,000  a  year,  subject,  of 
course,  to  appropriation? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  if  I  have 
the  floor. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
strictly  by  appropriation.  It  does  not  by- 
pass. There  is  no  backdoor  step. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  question  Is,  does  it  ex- 
tend the  authority  for  the  3  additional 
years  that  it  extends  the  patent? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  It  does  extend  for  3 
more  years. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill,  S.  1762. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  J , 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

RETIREMENT  IN  HIGHEST  GRADE 
SATISFACTORILY  HELD  IN  ANY 
ARMED  FORCE 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
839)  to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  that  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  shall  be  retired  in  the 
highest  grade  satisfactorily  held  in  any 
Armed  Force,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

HJi.  839 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  chap- 
ter 69  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  adding  the  following  new  section 
at  the  end  thereof : 

"§  1377.  Highest  grade  satisfactorily  held 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  the  provisions  of 
this  title  and  title  14  relating  to  retired  grade, 
retired  pay,  and  disability  severance  pay,  ac- 
tive service  by  a  member  in  any  grade,  per- 
manent or  temporary,  in  any  armed  force  Is 
considered  active  service  in  the  equivalent 
temporary  grade  in  the  armed  force  from 
which  he  retired  or  is  separated. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  armed  force  in  which  a  member  per- 
formed active  service  shall  determine 
whether  jLh&t  service,  or  any  period  of  that 
service,  T^as  satisfactory,":  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  item  at 
the  end  of  the  analysis: 

"1377.  Highest  grade  satUfactorlly  held." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Except  for  persons  covered  by 
section  3,  a  retired  member  or  person  to 
whom  retired  pay  has  been  granted,  who 
would  have  been  eligible  to  be  retired  in  a 
higher  grade  or  advanced  to  a  higher  grade 
on  a  retired  list  if  the  amendments  made  by 


sections  1  and  5  of  this  Act  had  been  in  effect 
at  the  time  of  his  retirement,  or  at  the  time 
he  was  granted  retired  pay,  shall,  if  he  ap- 
plies within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  be  advanced  on  the  ap- 
plicable retired  list  to  that  higher  grade  and, 
if  other^vise  entitled  to  retired  pay  under  any 
law,  be  entitled  to  retired  pay  on  and  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  at  the  rate 
prescribed  by  law  for  that  grade,  except  that 
a  member  of  the  armed  forces  who  Is  ad- 
vanced to  a  higher  retired  grade  under  this 
Act  may  elect  to  receive  the  retired  pay  to 
which  he  was  entitled  on  the  day  before  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Except  for  persons  covered  by  section 
3,  this  Act  does  not  entitle  any  person  to 
advancement  on  the  retired  list,  or  to  an 
increase  in  retired  or  retirement  pay,  for  any 
period  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  No  person  who  was  separated  for  physi- 
cal disability  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  is  entitled  to  any  increase  in  dis- 
ability severance  pay  because  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  1377(b) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  any  member 
of  the  Air  Force  who  retired  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  v/ho  held  a 
temporary  grade  in  the  Army  that  was  higher 
th?in  the  highest  temporary  grade  in  which 
he  served  sitisfactorily  in  the  Air  Force,  is 
entitled  to  be  advanced  on  the  retired  list  to 
that  higher  grade  if  his  service  while  in  that 
grade  was  satisf.ictory,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  and  in  the  case 
of  service  in  a  commissioned  grade  If  such 
service  was  for  at  least  six  months. 

(b|  This  section  becomes  effective  for  all 
purposes   as   of   June   29.    1948. 

Sec  4.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  8963(a) 
and  8964  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  a 
member  of  the  Air  Force  who  was  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  under 
section  208  of  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947,  as  amended  (63  Stat.  591),  shall  be 
treated  as  If  his  service  In  the  Army  was 
performed  in  the  Air  Force. 

Sec.  5.  Chapter  561  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  foUow-lng  Item  In 
the   analysis : 

"6151.  Higher  retired  grade  and  pay  for  mem- 
bers who  serve  satisfactorily  under 
temporary   appointments." 

and   inserting   the   following   item    in   place 

thereof  : 

"6151.  Higher  retired  grade  and  pay  for  mem- 
bers who  serve  satisfactorily." 

(2)  by  striking  out  from  the  catchllne  of 
section  6151  "under  temporary  appoint- 
ments". 

(3)  by  striking  out  In  section  6151(a) 
"officer"  and  "under  a  temporary  appoint- 
ment". 

Sec  6.  Chapter  71  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  adding  the  following  new  section 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"§  1406.  Effect  of  retirement  in  highest  grade 
A  member  of  the  armed  forces  who  is  re- 
tired in,  or  advanced  on  a  retired  list  to,  the 
highest  grade  in  which  he  served  on  active 
duty  satisfactorily  is  entitled  to  retired  pay 
for  that  grade  but  he  may  elect  to  receive 
retired  pay  for  any  other  grade  in  which  he 
served  on  active  duty  satisfactorily,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  military 
department  concerned.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  item  at 
the  end  of  the  analysis: 

"1406.  Effect  of  retirement  in  highest  grade." 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  839.  a  bUl  to  amend  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  shall  be 
retired  in  the  highest  grade  satisfactorily 
held  in  any  armed  force,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

EXPLANATION 

Various  provisions  of  existing  law  pre- 
clude certain  individuals  who  have 
served  in  one  Armed  Force  and  later 
retire  from  another  Armed  Force,  from 
retiring  in  a  higher  grade  held  In  the 
former  service.  A  similar  situation  exists 
with  respect  to  computing  disability  sev- 
erance pay.  Also  enlisted  personnel  in  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  unlike  enlisted 
personnel  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force,  are 
only  eligible  for  advancement  on  the  re- 
tired list  to  higher  officer  grades. 

These  inequitable  situations,  some  of 
which  have  resulted  in  adverse  Comp- 
troller General  decisions,  would  be  recti- 
fied by  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
rmiviocs  legislative  action 

This  bill  is  identical  to  H.R.  2450 
passed  by  the  House  on  July  11,  1966,  but 
not  acted  upon  by  the  Senate. 

COST 

The  Department  of  Defen.se  estimates 
that  enactment  of  H  R.  839  would  gen- 
erate an  estimated  cost  for  fiscal  year 
1968  of  $2,530,914.  The  normal  annual 
cost  for  subsequent  years  is  estimated  as 
$798,456. 

DIPAIITMENTAL    POSITION 

The  Department  of  Defense  advises  it 
has  no  objection  to  the  provisions  of  this 
proposal  smd  supports  its  enactment.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  interposes  no 
objection. 

COMMITTIE    RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
unanimously  recommends  enactment  of 
H.R.  839  as  reported. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

If  not.  the  question  is  on  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bm(HJl.839). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  'two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof), 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING    TITLE    37,    UNITED 
STATES  CODE 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
8375)  to  amend  title  37.  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  a  dislocation  allow- 
ance imder  certain  circumstances,  cer- 
tain reimbursements,  transportation  for 
dependents,  and  travel  and  transporta- 
tion allowsmces  under  certain  circum- 
stances, and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H  R    8375 

A  bUl  to  amend  title  37.  United  SUtea  Code, 
to  authorize  a  dislocation  allowance  under 
certain  circumstances,  certain  relmburse- 
menta.  transportation  for  dependents,  and 
travel  and  transpvortatlon  allowance*  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  for  other 
purpoaea 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter 
7  of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
iis  follows 

ill  Section  404(d)  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  sentence.  "In  addition  to 
the  allowances  authorized  by  this  section, 
reimbursement  may  be  allowed  for  the 
actual  cost  of  parking  fees,  ferry  fares,  and 
bridge,   road,  and   tunnel  tolls." 

i2i  Section  404  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection; 

"(g)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretaries  concerned,  a  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service  who  receives  change  of 
permanent  station  orders  while  he  Is  away 
from  his  permanent  station  under  orders 
may.  without  regard  to  the  comparative 
cost  of  the  various  modes  of  transp<^rtatlon, 
be  authorized  to  travel  and  transportation 
itllowances  for  travel  performed  or  to  be 
performed  by  him  to  the  permanent  station 
from  which  ordered  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  his  personal  affairs  and.  from  that 
st.ttlon,  to  the  permanent  station  to  which 
ordered.  Travel  performed  under  this  sub- 
section Is  considered  to  be  travel  on  official 
business." 

(3  I  Section  406  Is  nmeuded  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection 

"(t)  Where  a  member  Is  ordered  to  se.i 
duty  on  a  vessel  or  with  a  mobile  unit  and 
although  otherwl.se  entitled  moves  his  de- 
pendents and  household  etTects  to  other  than 
the  home  port  or  home  yard  of  the  vessel  or 
mobile  unit  because  of  anticipated  extended 
deployment  of  such  vessel  or  mobile  unit,  and 
he  Is  subsequently  ordered  to  a  different  ves- 
sel or  mobile  unit  which  has  the  Identical 
home  port  or  home  yard,  the  Secretaries  con- 
cerned may  .luthorlze  the  movement  of  the 
dependents,  baggage,  and  household  effect.s 
to  the  home  port  or  home  yard  and  prescribe 
transportation  In  kind,  reimbursement  there- 
for, or  a  monetary  allow. mce  in  place  thereof. 
■IS  the  case  may  be.  its  authorized  under  sub- 
section (a  I    or  ibi    of  this  section  " 

(4)  The  catchllne  of  section  406a  and  the 
corresponding  item  in  the  analysis  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  transporta- 
tion" and  inserting  m  place  thereof  ".  trans- 
portation, and  dislocation"  and  by  amending 
the  text  of  section  406a  by  Inserting  "disloca- 
tion allowance  under  section  407  of  this  title 
notwithstanding  the  requirement  prescribed 
In  subsection  (bi(li  of  that  section."  after 
"section  404  of  this  title.". 

(5  I  Section  407  Is  amended  as  follows: 
I  A)  Subsection  (a)  Is  amended  by  (I) 
striking  out  "make"  and  Inserting  In  place 
thereof  ".  In  reliance  on  orders,  make  or 
begin";  1 11 1  Inserting  or  prolonged  treat- 
ment In  a  hospital,"  after  "change  of  perma- 
nent station";  and  (llli  Inserting  "or  406(1 »" 
after  "405a  (a)". 

(B)  Subsection  (bi  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause  (2i,  strik- 
ing out  the  perlcxl  at  the  end  of  clause  (3i 
and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  ":  or",  and 
adding  the   following  new  clause: 

"(4t  the  member  Is  certified.  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary concerned,  .as  requiring  prolonged 
treatment  In  a  hospital  " 

(6)  Section  408  la  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  sentence  "In  addition  to  the 
fixed  rate  a  mile  authorized  by  this  section 
for  the  use  of  privately  owned  vehicles,  reim- 
bursement may  be  allowed  for  the  actual  cost 
of  parking  fees,  ferry  fares,  and  bridge,  road 
and  tunnel  tolls  " 

(7)  Section  411(ai  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(di-(f)"  and  inserting  In  place  thereof 
"(d) -(g)". 

(8)  The  last  two  sentences  of  section  411 
(di  are  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
definition  shall  Include  a  shore  station  or  the 
home  yard  or  home  port  of  a  vessel  or  other 
afloat  mobile  unit  to  which  a  member  of  a 
uniformed  service  who  Is  entitled  to  baste 
pay  may  be  ordered.  An  authorized  change  In 
the  home  yard  or  home  port  of  such  a  vessel 


or  other  afloat  mobile  unit  Is  a  change  of 
permanent  station." 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
.support  of  H.R.  8375,  as  amended,  to  au- 
thorize a  dislocation  allowance  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  certain  reimburse- 
ments, transportation  for  dependents, 
and  travel  and  trarisportation  allowances 
under  certain  circumstances. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposal  is  to  make 
various  changes  In  existing  law — title  37. 
United  States  Code — relating  to  the  au- 
thorization and  entitlement  of  military 
personnel  to  various  transportation  al- 
lowances. 

The  major  change  would  authorize 
reimbursements  to  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  for  the  actual  costs  of 
parking  fees,  road  tolls,  and  so  forth, 
incurred  during  ofiQcial  travel  performed 
In  privately  owned  vehicles,  as  is  now  au- 
thorized Federal  civilian  employees. 

This  principal  provision  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  was  acted  upon  favor- 
ably by  the  House  during  the  89th  Con- 
gress as  H.R.  12615;  however,  the  Senate 
failed  to  act  on  the  bill. 

The  cost  of  the  major  change  In  the 
law  relating  to  reimbursements  of  ex- 
penses incurred  because  of  movements 
required  as  a  result  of  official  orders  or 
duties  is  estimated  at  $5,291,000. 

Jl-STIFICATION 

Under  existing  law,  uniformed  services 
personnel  are  not  entitled  to  reimburse- 
ments for  actual  expen.ses  incurred  dur- 
ing official  travel  performed  in  privately 
owned  vehicles.  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees presently  have  this  entitlement. 
There  is  no  justification  for  denying  this 
entitlement  to  imiformed  services  per- 
sonnel. Consequently,  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  requested  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

Similarly,  the  proposed  legislation 
makes  various  other  minor  changes  in 
the  law  relating  to  entitlement  for  trans- 
portation and  related  allowances. 

COST 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  this  legis- 
lation as  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  $5,531,300  annually. 

DEPARTMENTAL    POSITION 

The  bill  is  a  Department  of  Defense 
legislative  recommendation  and  its  en- 
actment Is  supported  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

COMMITTEE    RECOMMENDATION 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
unanimously  recommends  enactment  of 
H.R.  8375,  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  8375 >  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof), 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  AN  IMPROVED  PROMO- 
TION SYSTEM  FOR  MEDICAL  AND 
DENTAL  OFFICERS  OF  THE  ARMED 
FORCES 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
10242* ,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   10242 
A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
relating   to   the   authorized   strengths    by 
grade  for  medical  officers  on  active  duty 
m  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 
Be  it   enacted    by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United   States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(II  The  first  sentence  of  section  3202(a) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  ".  except  as  provided 
In  subsections  |e)  and  (f),"  after  "basis,  is". 

(2)  Section  3202  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsections  at  the  end: 

"(e)  The  authorized  strengths  of  the  Army 
in  Officers  In  the  Medical  Corps  and  Dental 
Corps  In  grades  above  captain  shall  be  based 
on  the  needs  of  the  Army,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  under  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(f)  in  determining  the  authorized 
strength  of  the  Army  under  subsection  (a), 
the  strengths  authorized  for  the  Medical 
Corps  and  Dental  Corps  shall  be  excluded." 

(3)  Chapter  545  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  by  adding  the  following  new  section 
at  the  end : 

"§  5793.  Authorized  strengths  In  grade  and 
promotions  of  Medical  Corps  and 
Dental  Corps  officers 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  authorized  strengths  of  officers 
of  the  Medical   Corps  and  Dental  Corps  in 
grades  above   lieutenant,   and   the  selection 
and    promotion    of    those    officers    to    such 
grades,  shall  be  based  on  the  needs  of  the 
Navy,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  under 
regulations  to  be  prescribed   by   the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.";  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  the  following  Item  in  the 
analysis : 

"Sec.  5793.  Authorized  strengths  In  grade 
and  promotions  of  Medical 
Corps  and  Dental  Corps  offi- 
cers." 

(4)  The  first  sentence  of  section  8202(a)  is 
aniended  by  Inserting  ",  except  as  provided  In 
subsections  (e)   and  (f),"  after  "basis,  Is". 

(5 1  Section  8202  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsections  at  the  end: 

"(ei  The  authorized  strengths  of  the  Air 
Force  in  officers  who  are  designated  as  medi- 
cal or  dental  officers  of  the  Air  Force  In 
grades  above  captain  shall  be  based  on  the 
needs  of  the  Air  Force,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(fi  In  determining  the  authorized 
strengths  of  the  Air  Force  under  subsection 
(a),  the  strengths  authorized  for  those  who 
are  designated  as  medical  or  dental  oflScers 
of  the  Air  Force  shall  be  excluded." 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia':'  i 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  10242.  as  amended,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  the  authorized  strengths  by 


grade  for  medical  and  dental  officers  on 
active  duty  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force. 

JUSTOTCATTON 

The  Department  of  Defense  advises 
that  in  order  to  insure  the  continued 
availability  of  a  high  level  of  medical 
and  dental  competence  in  each  of  the 
armed  services  it  is  imperative  that  each 
service  maintain  an  adequate  crjeer 
Medical  and  Dental  Corps.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  unusually  high  rewards 
available  to  physicians  and  dentists,  both 
economic  as  well  as  professional  in  our 
civilian  society,  the  military  depart- 
ments are  finding  the  task  of  maintain- 
ing career  Medical  and  Dental  Corps 
extremely  difficult. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  should 
provide  added  incentive  for  these  high- 
ly skilled  and  necessary  professional  per- 
sonnel by  the  establishment  of  a 
reasonable,  just,  and  attractive  career 
program  that  is  reasonably  competitive 
in  the  marketplace. 

COST 

The  Department  of  Defense  advises 
that  if  this  bill  is  enacted  it  presently 
estimates  that  approximately  1,300  Med- 
ical Corps  officers  would  be  promoted 
under  its  provisions  during  fiscal  year 
1968.  These  are  officers  who  would  not 
but  for  enactment  of  this  proposal,  be 
promoted  during  that  period.  In  the 
event  such  increased  promotions  result, 
the  additional  cost  Involved  will  be 
approxima  "--ely  $2  million,  and  $500,000 
annually  thereafter. 

DEPARTMENTAL    POSITION 

The  Department  of  Defense  recom- 
mends enactment  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  interposes  no  objection. 

COMUrrTEE   RECOMMXNDATION 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
recommends  enactment  of  H.R.  10242,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  10242  which  increases 
incentives  for  military,  medical,  and 
dental  service.  The  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  permit  the  establishment  of  grade 
authorizations  for  medical  and  dental 
officers,  which  take  into  consideration, 
and  are  responsive  to,  the  many  special 
considerations  affecting  medical  and 
dental  officers,  and  the  needs  of  the  mil- 
itary medical  and  dental  services  in  gen- 
eral. 

H.R.  10242  provides  for  uniform  treat- 
ment of  medical  and  dental  officers  in 
all  the  services  and  enables  each  Secre- 
tary to  determine  the  grade  authoriza- 
tions for  medical  and  dental  officers  of 
his  service  based  on  the  needs  of  his 
service,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

As  originally  introduced,  this  bill  dealt 
only  with  the  particular  problems  of 
medical  officers,  but  I  received  dozens 
of  letters  from  military  dentists  ques- 
tioning  their  exclusion  from  coverage 


under  my  bill.  I  brought  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee,  and  I  am 
glad  the  bill  was  amended  to  extend  to 
dental  officers  as  well  as  medical  officers. 

It  is  well  known  that  medical  and 
dental  officers  tend  to  compare  their 
promotion  opportunities  with  their  pro- 
fessional contemporaries  in  other  serv- 
ices rather  than  with  nonmedical  or  non- 
dental  officers  in  their  own  service.  For 
example,  senior  Army  and  Air  Force  doc- 
tors today  commonly  see  their  con- 
temporaries in  the  Navy  advanced  in 
grades  as  much  as  5  years  ahead  of  them. 
It  is  therefore  of  little  w^onder  that  re- 
tention of  Army  and  Air  Force  medical 
officers  is  so  low. 

I  believe  this  legislation  is  needed  to 
insure  the  continued  availability  of  a 
high  level  of  medical  and  dental  com- 
petence in  each  of  the  services.  H.R. 
10242  provides  an  added  incentive  for 
skilled  and  necessary  professional  per- 
sonnel to  continue  a  career  in  the  Medi- 
cal or  Dental  Corps.  I  believe  the  bill 
should  be  enacted. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  10242  which  would  provide 
for  an  improved  promotion  system  for 
medical  and  dental  officers  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  This  legislation  was  a  long  time 
coming  and  is  urgently  needed,  in  my 
considered  opinion. 

By  improving  the  promotional  system 
the  poor  retention  rate  of  physicians  and 
dentists  in  the  armed  services  will  be  im- 
proved. This,  in  turn,  will  provide  for 
more  experienced  medical  personnel,  the 
end  result  being  improved  quality  in 
medical  care  to  our  service  men  and 
women. 

Unsatisfactory  promotion  opportunity 
has  long  been  an  important  factor  in  our 
poor  retention  rate  in  the  medical  and 
dental  officer  corps.  Physicans  and  den- 
tists are  highly  trained  and  scarce  com- 
modities of  personnel  who  have  never 
had  equal  promotion  opportunity  in  the 
armed  services.  They  have  always  had 
to  compete  with  other  officers  in  the  line 
for  promotion  when  a  vacancy  occurred. 
This  new  legislation  will  eliminate  the 
wasteful  and  unnecessary  competition 
with  line  officers,  and  will  create  new 
promotional  opportunities  in  the  Medi- 
cal and  Dental  Corps,  especially  for  field 
grades. 

The  legislation  would  also  grant  much 
needed  relief  of  the  presently  severe  re- 
striction in  the  number  of  authorized 
general  or  flag  officer  positions.  As  we 
well  know,  under  existing  regulations, 
we  cannot  expect  to  retain  our  senior 
colonels  beyond  the  20-year  point  un- 
less there  is  a  reasonable  opportunity 
for  further  promotion. 

I  have  Introduced  similar  legislation 
which  would  assist  in  the  elimination  of 
this  problem  throughout  the  entire 
armed  services  which  is  entitled  "selected 
extended  tenure  program,"  Coupled  with 
this  Is  the  fact  that  the  military  is  un- 
able at  present,  to  promote  their  ex- 
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perienced  clinical  spectalisUs  to  general 
officer  grade  without  removing  them 
from  their  clinical  position  What  Is  re- 
quired Is  authorized  flag  and  general  of- 
ficer positions  in  our  teaching  hospitals 
and  larger  medical  centers,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide the  Incentive  for  highly  qualified 
physicians  to  remain  in  the  military  serv- 
ice. The  remaining  step  is  to  possibly 
Increase  and  certainly  compress  spe- 
cialty professional  and  proficiency  pay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  m  summary,  this  kgis- 
lation  not  only  provide.s  new  career  in- 
centive t:  ough  promotion  and  reten- 
tion, but  V  would  substantially  enhance 
the  prestU'  of  highly  qualified  physi- 
cians and  d-  'tists  in  the  armed  services 

The  SPEAr.ER  Is  a  second  demanded? 

If  not.  the  question  is  on  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  10242)  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  i two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof ' ,  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  authorized  strengths 
by  grade  for  medical  and  dental  officers 
on  active  duty  in  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force." 

A  motion  to  recorusider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


COMMISSION  ON  OBSCENITY  AND 
PORNOGRAPHY 

Mr.  DANIELS  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pa.s.s  the  bill  <  H  R 
10347  >  creatine  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  Commission  on  Ob.scenity 
and  Pornography,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H  R     10347 
Be  it  enacted  tiv  the  Ser^atf  and  House  of 
Representative  1  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  a-ii'^mbled. 

rINOING    or    FACT    AND    DECl  ARATTON    OP    POLICY 

Sectton  1.  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
traffic  In  obscenity  and  pornography  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  national  concern  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment ha«  a  responsibility  to  Investigate  the 
gravity  of  this  situation  and  to  determine 
whether  such  miterl.ils  are  harmful  to  the 
public,  and  particularly  U)  minors,  and 
whether  more  effective  methods  should  be 
devised  to  control  the  transmission  of  such 
materials.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
establish  an  advisorv  onmmisslon  whose  pur- 
pose shall  be.  after  a  thorough  studv  which 
shall  Include  a  study  of  the  causal  relation- 
ship of  such  materials  to  antl'oclal  behavior. 
to  recommend  advisable,  appropriate,  effec- 
tive, and  constitutional  means  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  such  traffic  In  obscenity  and 
pornography. 

COMMIoSION    ON    OBSrENTTY    AND    PORNOGRAPHY 

Sec.  2  (a)  Esiabi  lshment  For  the  pur- 
pose of  carrylni;  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  there  Is  hereby  crea'ed  a  commission  to 
be  known  as  the  Ccmmlsslon  on  Obscenity 
and  Pornography  i  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Commission  ■  I  whr>se  members  .shall 
include  persons  having  expert  knowledge  In 
the  fields  of  obscenity  and  anilswial  behav- 
ior, including  but  not  limited  to  psychia- 
trists, sociologists,  psycholcglbls.  criminolo- 
gists. Jurists,  lawyers,  and  others  who  have 
special  competence  with  respect  to  ob.scenity 
laws  and  their  application  to  Juveniles 

(bt  MrMBiaisHip  or  the  Commission  —The 
Commission    shall    be    composed   of    sixteen 


members  appointed  by  the  President,  after 
ciinslderatlon  of  a  paJiel  of  sixteen  immes 
submitted  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  sixteen  n<unes  submit- 
ted by  the  President  of  the  Senate 

ici  Vacancies — Any  vacancy  In  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the 
President 

Id  I  Orcanizatio.n  or  Commission —The 
Commission  shall  elect  a  Chairman  and  a 
Vice    Chairman    from    amon^    its    members. 

le)  Quorum — Nine  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  live 
members  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  purf>ose 
of  taking  testimony  or  interrogating  wit- 
nesses 

compensation      of      members      of      the 

COMMISiilON 

Sec  3  I  a)  Members  Employed  by  United 
States —Members  of  the  Commission  who 
are  officers  or  full-time  employees  of  the 
United  States  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion In  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  as  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States,  but  they  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  in  Ueu  of  subsist- 
ence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title 
3,  United  States  Code  fur  persons  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  Intermittently 

(b)  Otheh  Members —Members  of  the 
Commission  who  are  not  officers  or  full-time 
employees  nf  the  United  States  sh.Ul  each 
receive  J75  per  diem  when  engaged  In  the  ac- 
tual performance  of  duties  vested  In  the 
Commission  In  addition,  they  shall  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  In 
Ueu  of  subsistence.  .is  authorized  by  section 
5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  per- 
sons In  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently 

STAFT  or  THE  COMMISSION 

Sfx-  4  Such  personnel  as  the  Commission 
rleems  necessary  may  be  appointed  by  the 
Commission  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
palntraents  In  the  competitive  service,  and 
may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the  pro.islons 
of  chapter  51  and  subtitle  III  of  chapter 
53  of  such  title  relating  to  cl,i8slflcatlon  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

duties  or  THE  commission 
Sec    5    (a)   iNvrsTtCATioN  and  Recommen- 
dations.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mission— 

(li  with  the  aid  of  leading  constitutional 
law  authorities,  to  analyze  the  laws  pertain- 
ing to  the  control  of  obscenity  and  por- 
nography: and  to  evaluate  and  recommend 
definitions  of  obscenity  and  pornography: 

(Ji  to  ascertain  the  methods  employed 
in  the  distribution  of  obscene  and  por- 
nographic materials  .ind  to  explore  the  na- 
ture and  volume  of  traffic  In  such  materials, 
i3»  to  itudy  the  effect  of  obscenity  and 
nornography  upon  the  public,  and  particular- 
ly minors,  and  Its  relationship  to  crime  and 
other  antisocial  behavior:    ind 

(4)  to  recommend  such  legislative,  admin- 
istrative, or  other  advisable  and  appropriate 
action  as  the  Cummlsslon  deems  ne.-essary 
to  regv.late  effectively  the  flow  of  such  traf- 
fic, without  in  any  way  lnterferln^•  with 
constitviMonal  rights 

»bi  Report  -The  Commission  shall  report 
to  the  Pre5ldent  and  the  Congress  Its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable and  In  no  event  later  than  Jan- 
uary Jl.  1970  The  Commission  shall  cease 
to  exist  ten  days  following  the  submission  of 
Its  final  report. 


POWERS   or   THE   i(JMMIS.SION 

Sec  6  (a)  Hearings  and  Sessions. — The 
Commission  or.  on  the  authorization  of  the 
Commission,  any  committee  thereof,  may, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and 
act  at  such  times  and  such  places  within 
the  United  States  as  the  Commission  or 
such  committee  may  deem  advisable 


(bi  Consultation —In  carrying  out  Its 
duties  under  the  Act,  the  Comml.islon  shall 
consult  with  other  Federal  agencies,  Gov- 
ernors, attorneys  general,  and  other  repre- 
sentatives of  State  ..nd  local  government  and 
private  organizations  to  the  extent  feasible 
(CI  Obtaining  Official  Data  -The  Com- 
mission Is  authorized  to  secure  directly  from 
any  exe'-utivc  department,  bureau,  agency, 
bo'ird.  commission,  office,  independent  estab- 
lishment, or  instrumentality,  information. 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  for  the 
purpoi;e  of  this  Act.  and  each  such  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commission, 
office,  establishment,  or  instrumentality  Is 
authorized  and  directed,  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  law,  to  furnish  such  Information, 
sugge.'^tlons.  estimates,  and  statistics  direct- 
ly "to  the  Commls-sion,  upon  request  made  by 
the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman 

Id  I  Obtaining  SriENTiric  Data —For  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  necessary  sclentiflc 
data  and  information  the  Commission  may 
make  contracts  with  universities,  research 
institutions,  foundations,  l.iboratorles.  hos- 
plt.'ils.  and  other  competent  public  or  private 
agencies  to  conduct  research  on  the  causal 
relationship  of  obscene  material  and  anti- 
social behavior  For  such  purpose,  the  Com- 
mission IS  authorized  to  obtain  services  of 
experts  and  consultants  In  accordance  with 
section  3109  of  title  5.  United  states  Code 
The  SPEAKER  Is  a  second  demanded? 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wiscons  n.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  demand  a  second 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jer.sey  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 
Mr.    DANIELS    Mr.   Speaker.    I   yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  sense 
of  both  pride  and  humility  that  I  rise  in 
this  House  today  in  support  of  H.R. 
10347.  Pride  because  House  consideration 
of  this  bill  which  I  have  introduced  marks 
the  end  of  a  long  road  for  me,  and  for 
all  Americans  who  are  vitally  concerned 
with  the  corrosive  effects  of  hard  cere 
pornography  upon  American  society. 
Humility  because  my  long  interest  in 
nnding  ways  to  protect  our  children  has 
shown  the  immensity  of  the  problem 
which  we  face. 

Mr.   Speaker,   as   an   attorney   and  a 
former  member  of  the  judiciary  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  aware  of  the 
legal  intricacies  posed  by  the  blurred  line 
between  that  which  is  pornographic  and 
that  which  is  not  We  have  all  been  wit- 
ne.ss  to  the  vacilhttion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  concerning 
pornography  and  obscenity  cases  because 
of  the  inability  to  establish  a  viable,  con- 
sLstent    standard    to    differentiate    the 
really  hard  core  pornography  from  the 
material   that   may   be  of  some   social 
.sienlflcancc.   In    1957.   the   people  most 
closelv   concerned  with  obscenity  deci- 
sions'in  the  Court  felt  that  they  had 
finally  achieved  a  standard  that  could  be 
practicallv   applied  to  all  such  cases- 
chat  is  the  Roth  standard:  "Whether  to 
the  average  person  applying  contempo- 
rary  community   standards,   the   domi- 
nant theme  of  the  material  taken  as  a 
whole    appeals    to    prurient    Interests." 
This  criterion,   it   was   believed,   would 
censor    hard    core    pornography    while 
preserving    the    integrity    of    our    first 
amendment   protection  of   free   speech. 
Unfortunately,  as  witnessed  by  the  recent 
cases  in  the  pornography  field,  the  Roth 
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decision  has  proven  inadequate,  and  once 
again  the  Court  is  fumbling  with  the 
problem  of  discerning  that  fine  line  be- 
tween censorship  of  illicit  materials  and 
freedom  of  expression.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  this  inadequacy,  the  billion-dol- 
lar business  of  hard-core  pornography 
has  been  allowed  to  flourish  and  prey  on 
the  minds  of  our  young  children.  As  a 
member  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee.  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  immensity  of  the  traffic  in  obscenity 
which  pours  through  the  mails.  Last 
year,  for  example,  the  U.S.  postal  service 
received  not  less  than  200,000  complaints, 
the  overwhelming  majority  from  parents 
who  objected  to  filth  received  throtogh 
the  mails  by  their  children.  In  the  last 
10  years,  postal  inspectors  have  made 
over  100,000  investigations  into  the  use 
of  the  mails  by  purveyors  of  allegedly 
obscene  materials. 

During  this  10-year  period,  more  than 
4,000  convictions  have  been  obtained  in 
courts  of  law  throughout  the  United 
States.  Figures  that  I  have  seen  indicate 
that  the  modem  traffic  in  pornographic 
materials  has  reached  a  figure  in  excess 
of  20  million  pieces  annually.  This  is  a 
national  problem,  and  must  be  met  by 
national  solutions. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  cannot  overemphasize 
to  every  Member  of  this  body  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  problem  which  we  face. 
It  is  nothing  less  than  awesome.  But 
while  disconcerted  by  the  problems  of 
pornography,  I  will  not  allow  myself  to 
subvert  the  protections  of  the  first 
amendment.  A  solution  must  be  devised 
that  can  reconcile  itself  with  the  best  of 
both  worlds.  It  involves  reason  and  re- 
straint. I  know  that  I  am  neither  a  fa- 
natic nor  a  zealot  and  I  know  the  evil 
that  has  come  about  by  witch  hunters 
and  extremists  who  in  their  enthusiasm 
for  good  causes  have  proscribed  as  por- 
nographic works  which  are  today  con- 
sidered great  works  of  art.  At  times  those 
who  have  emulated  Anthony  Comstock 
have  succeeded  in  banning  the  dissemi- 
nation of  works  like  Walt  Whitman's 
"Leaves  of  Grass"  or  the  plays  of  the  im- 
mortal Eugene  O'Neill. 

The  problem  we  face,  gentlemen,  is  not 
defined  by  clearcut  boundaries  marked 
by  road  signs,  "Pornographic" — "Not 
pornographic."  It  is  a  more  subtle  ques- 
tion— one  that  our  own  Supreme  Court 
In  over  a  century  of  effort  has  been  un- 
able to  answer.  I  think,  however,  that 
this  Congress  can  establish  a  commis- 
sion of  reputable  scholars  who  can  help 
us— If  not  to  place  the  road  signs — at 
least  to  create  them. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  describe 
for  all  Members  of  the  House  how  I  would 
like  this  commission  to  be  set  up  and 
what  I  visualize  its  duties  to  be. 

H.R,  10347  provides  that  an  advisory 
study  commission  be  established,  whose 
purpose  shall  be.  after  a  thorough  study, 
to  recommend  effective,  advisable,  and 
appropriate  constitutional  means  to  deal 
with  the  rising  tide  of  pornography. 

To  facilitate  an  objective  and  impar- 
tial study,  the  ultimate  appointive  au- 
thority has  been  vested  in  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  however,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  shall  each  submit  a  panel 


of  16  nsunes  to  the  President  for  his  con- 
sideration. These  32  nominations  are 
only  advisory  in  nature,  and  thus  the 
Chief  Executive  still  maintains  the 
needed  latitude  to  appoint  a  representa- 
tive commission. 

The  duties  of  the  commission  are  as 
follows: 

First,  with  the  aid  of  leading  con- 
stitutional law  authorities,  to  analyze 
the  laws  pertaining  to  the  control  of  ob- 
scenity and  pornography;  and  to  evalu- 
ate and  recommend  definitions  of  ob- 
scenity and  pornography. 

Second,  to  ascertain  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  the  distribution  of  obscene  and 
pornographic  materials  and  to  explore 
the  nature  and  volume  of  the  traffic  in 
such  materials. 

Third,  to  study  the  efifect  of  obscenity 
and  pornography  upon  the  public  and 
particularly  minors,  and  its  relationship 
to  crime  and  other  antisocial  behavior. 

Fourth,  to  recommend  such  legislative, 
administrative,  or  other  advisable  and 
appropriate  action  as  the  commission 
deems  necessary  to  regulate  effectively 
the  flow  of  such  ti-aflSc,  without  in  any 
way  interfering  with  constitutional 
rights. 

My  colleagues,  it  is  to  be  expressly 
understood  that  this  commission  is  not 
intended  in  any  way  to  serve  as  a  board 
of  censorship.  There  should  also  be  no 
doubt  that  the  purposes  and  duties,  as 
set  forth  in  this  bill,  are  to  be  carried  on 
without  any  interference  with  the  con- 
stitutional freedoms  of  speech  and  press 
guaranteed  by  our  first  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago, 
the  problem  we  face  is  awesome,  but  it 
is  a  challenge  which  must  be  met  if  we 
are  to  do  right  by  this  Nation's  children. 

We  must  face  the  tragic  fact  that  the 
traffic  in  pornography  is  of  such  magni- 
tude that  this  problem  is  now  a  Federal 
responsibility.  We  cannot  shirk  this  re- 
sponsibility to  protect  the  moral  fiber 
of  our  Nation's  youth.  It  must  never  be 
forgotten,  gentlemen,  that  the  youth  of 
today  will  be  the  adult  leaders  of  tomor- 
row. When  we  step  siside  our  young 
people  must  be  adequately  prepared  to 
assume  our  difBcult  tasks. 

H.R.  10347  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion will  make  its  final  report  no  later 
than  January  31,  1970,  and  will  cease  to 
exist  10  days  thereafter.  The  lifetime  of 
the  Commission  is  short,  considering  the 
important  work  It  will  perform  for  our 
whole  culture.  I  am  confident  that  from 
the  work  of  the  Commission  wiU  come 
exemplary  Federal  laws,  and  model  State 
laws,  consistent  with  constitutional  safe- 
guards. 

I  therefore  urge  all  Members  of  this 
House  to  support  H.R.  10347. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey]. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  in  the  well  on 
this  legislation  and  acknowledge  the 
gentleman's  great  expertise  In  the  law 
In  this  field.  As  a  former  member  of  the 
legislature  of  the  great  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  is 


well  aware  of  the  fact,  I  am  confident, 
that  there  has  existed  in  the  opinions  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  especially  in  its  rul- 
ing on  the  Roth  case  and  in  subsequent 
cases,  an  open  invitation  to  legislatures 
to  take  such  measures  and  actions  as 
they  deemed  advisable  in  order  to  protect 
minors  from  this  situation.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  The  position  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  is  absolutely 
correct,  based  upon  the  recent  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  CAREY.  And.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  by  having 
a  comprehensi^'e  Conamission  of  this 
kind  to  inquire  into  the  causative  nature 
of  the  sociological  effect  upon  the  minds 
of  the  young  people,  there  would  be 
available  to  the  State  legislatures  and 
others  in  this  field  a  far  more  volu- 
minous and  a  greater  and  broader  pic- 
ture of  its  operations  upon  which  to 
proceed  with  reference  to  State  legisla- 
tion dealing  therewith. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man in  the  well,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]  for  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  its  con- 
sideration. I  feel  that  it  is  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation that  is  needed.  The  hearings 
that  the  subcommittee  of  which  the  gen- 
tleman is  the  chairman  and  which  have 
been  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  this 
problem  indicate  that  there  does  exist  a 
problem  with  respect  to  this  situation 
all  over  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  full  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  can 
be  no  quarrel  with  the  findings  expressed 
in  section  1  of  H.R.  10347,  that  the  grow- 
ing traffic  in  obscenity  and  pornography 
is  a  matter  of  national  concern.  And 
there  should  be  no  quarrel  with  the 
scholarly  approach  proposed  in  H.R. 
10347  in  response  to  that  concern.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Dan- 
iels], chairman  of  the  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  and  author  of  the 
bill,  has  labored  generously  and  untir- 
ingly in  his  efforts  to  bring  to  the  House 
a  bill  which  promises  an  effective  and 
appropriate  means  to  deal  with  a  most 
complex  and  serious  problem.  H.R.  10347 
represents  many  hours  of  extensive  study 
and  deliberation  that  have  produced  a 
proposal  for  which  there  was  unanimous 
support  in  both  the  subcommittee  and 
full  committee.  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  Americans  particularly  parents, 
share  my  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Daniels  for  this  outstanding  piece  of 
legislation. 
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The  bill  proposes  that  an  advisory 
commission  be  established  whose  purpose 
shall  be.  after  a  thorough  study,  to  rec- 
ommend effective,  advisable,  and  appro- 
priate constitutional  means  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  growing  traffic  in  ob- 
scenity and  pornography.  The  excellent 
design  of  the  commission  and  it5  care- 
fully defined  ta.sk3  ha.s  been  thoroughly 
described  and  analyzed  by  the  author  of 
the  bill.  I  wish  to  point  out  initially 
that  every  provision  of  the  bill — the  com- 
position of  tlie  commtsiion,  the  manner 
of  appointment,  the  rules  and  procedures 
under  which  it  will  operate — so  fre- 
quently matters  for  which  boilerplant 
language  is  accepted — ha.s  received  the 
most  careful  scrutiny  with  a  view  to  in- 
suring that  there  will  be  a  fair,  objec- 
tive, impartial,  and  thorough  study. 

Undoubtedly,  there  are  .some  who 
would  prefer  a  much  different  bill  than 
the  one  proposed  here.  They  \m11  art;ue 
with  deep  feeling  and  concern  that  what 
is  necessary  at  this  point  is  not  study 
but  action.  On  the  other  hand,  there  a:e 
others  who  feel  that  perhaps  even  this 
bill  goes  too  far — that  we  arc  attempt- 
ing to  legis'ate  in  an  area  where  there  is 
great  danger  of  an  infringement  on  th*- 
constitutional  rights  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  e.xpression  I  have 
great  respect  for  both  points  of  view. 
but  at  the  same  time  I  feel  confident 
that  H.R.  10J47  does  not  do  an  injustice 
to  either.  The  bill  does  no?  propose  nor 
will  it  allow  a  witch  hunt  Every  pro- 
vision of  the  proposal  reflects  the  great- 
est consideration  of  and  sensitivity  to 
the  constitutional  questions  involved 

While  the  bill  contains  every  possible 
safeguard,  it  neverthe!e.';s  provides  for  a 
very  meaningful  and  necessary  step 
forward.  One  of  the  assigned  ta.sks  for 
the  Commission  is  I  believe  of  great  .sig- 
nificance, particularly  for  tho.se  who  feel 
that  action  rather  than  .study  is  neces- 
sary. The  Commission  will  be  required 
to  study  the  effects  of  obscenity  and  por- 
nography upon  the  public  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  crime  and  other  antisocial 
behavior.  Such  a  study  is  long  overdue 
Until  we  have  explored  thoroughly  and 
in  depth  the  entire  question,  it  seems  to 
me  the  only  step  we  can  take  into  this 
very  sensitive  area  is  the  one  proposed 
In  H.R.  10347.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  House  today  will  approve  this 
legislation  with  the  same  unanimous 
support  it  was  accorded  in  committee 
and  subcommittee 

Mr.  DANIELS  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky for  this  contribution. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 

Mr.  CUNNINGH.AM  Mr  Speaker.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  for  bringing  this  legislation 
to  the  floor  for  debate 

I  sponsored  similar  legislation  4  or  5 
years  ago.  and  it  languished  in  com- 
mittee. Now  the  gentleman  has  the  legis- 
lation through  the  committee,  under  its 
new  leadership,  and  it  has  been  brought 
before  us,  and  since  it  has  passed  In  the 
other  body  I  am  sure  we  can  proceed  to 
its  enactment. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  .seems  to  me  the  main 
thing  this  is  going  to  do  is  focus  the 
Nation's  attention  on  this  major  problem. 
That  is  what  we  have  tried  to  do.  as  the 
gentleman  will  recall,  in  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  That  is  very  true 
Mr.  CUNNTNGH.AM  I  offered  legisla- 
tion during  tiie  88th  Congress  that  pa.ssed 
the  House  overwhelmingly,  and  again  in 
the  83th  Congress,  which  passed  the 
Hou.sp  overwhelmingly,  and  again  in  this 
session,  and  I  am  >ure  It  will  be  up  soon, 
and  I  h.jpe  it  will  pa.ss  for  the  third  time 
overwhelmingly  But  it  seem.s  to  get 
bottled  up  over  in  the  other  body.  My 
legislation  happens  to  be  one  facet  of 
this  whole  problem.  I  believe  the  advan- 
tage in  the  gentle.nian's  proposal  is  that 
It  will  focus  the  Nation's  attention  on 
the  seriousness  of  this  problem  rather 
than  having  the  gentleman  as  an  indi- 
vidual, and  other  Members  of  the  Hou.se 
as  individuals,  making  the  fight  and 
struggle  against  this  problem  on  their 
own. 

This  will  be  a  hiu'h-level  group  which 
should  interest  all  of  the  facets  of  our 
.society  in  this  .severe  and  dangerous  situ- 
ation which  faces  us,  this  billion-dollar 
.smut  racket.  In  the  Subcommittee  on 
Postal  Operations  we  had  testimony 
from  all  over  the  country,  as  many  of  the 
older  Members  will  recall,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs  Granahan  as  chair- 
man of  the  Post  Office  Subcommittee  on 
which  I  was  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, and  then  under  Mr.  Dulski  follow- 
ing Mrs.  Granahan.  and  now  under  Mr. 
Nix.  we  have  had  hearings  throughout 
the  countn.-.  We  have  had  testimony  from 
the  west  coast  and  the  east  coast,  and  in 
Wa.shington  we  have  held  hearings 
through  the  years,  but  we  can  deal  only 
with  that  facet  of  this  tremendous  prob- 
lem that  affects  the  movement  of  smut 
through  the  mails  We  have  had  testi- 
mony from  the  very  finest  people  and 
from  the  highest  levels  in  the  medical 
and  legal  professions  who  have  said  with- 
out qualification  that  this  traffic  in  por- 
nography and  obscenity  is  one  of  the 
major  contributing  factors  In  the  crime 
rate. 

When  we  speak  of  crime  and  related 
facets  of  that  tremendous  problem,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  ob.scenity  and 
pornography  are  very  important  con- 
tributing parts  of  this  developing  and 
.serious  crime  problem  facing  us  today. 

S<j  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  and  I  commend  the  commit- 
tee and  I  hope  that  we  will  have  this 
high-level  group  appointed  We  cannot 
wan,  of  course,  until  1970  to  act  further 
on  this  problem.  The  legislation  which 
I  .spoiLsored  that  has  twice  pa.ssed  this 
Hou.se  in  the  88th  and  89th  Congre.s.ses 
overwhelmingly  I  feel  quite  certain  this 
will  again  pa.ss  in  the  90th  Congress 
and  this  is  one  facet  that  we  must  act 
upon  and  act  upon  immediately  while 
this  study  is  in  progress 

Mr  DANIELS  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr  Al- 
bert >  The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
has  consumed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wi.sconsin.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  10347, 


creating  a  Commission  on  Obscenity  and 
Pornography. 

In  my  judgment,  such  a  Commission 
can  make  a  number  of  important  con- 
tributions in  dealing  with  a  vexing  so- 
cial problem — the  traffic  in  obscene  ma- 
terials. Our  committee  made  some  verj- 
significant  changes  in  the  bill  before  re- 
porting It  to  the  House.  The  bill  now  re- 
quires that  the  membership  of  the  Com- 
mis.sion  include  persons  having  expert 
knowledge  In  such  fields  as  psychiatry, 
sociology,  and  criminology,  among  oth- 
ers, so  that  it  may  probe  deeply  into  such 
questions  as  the  cau-sal  relationship,  if 
any  can  be  found,  between  pornography 
and  antisocial  behavior. 

The  Commission  aLso  must  have  among 
its  members  jurists  and  lawyers  with 
special  competence  with  respect  to  our 
laws  on  obscenity.  This  is  a  wi.se  require- 
ment, because  the  entire  subject  matter 
Involves  difficult  constitutional  questior.5 
of  rights  of  free  speech  and  free  pubh- 
cation.  The.se  questions  are  not  only  diffi- 
cult, but  I  think  it  is  fair  to  .'jay  that  the 
distinctions  between  protected  expres- 
sions and  criminal  traffic  in  pornography 
are  left  extremely  uncertain  by  recent 
court  decisions.  A  high-level,  "blue  rib- 
bon" Commls.sion,  as  propo.sed  by  this 
bill,  might  well  help  clarify  such  ques- 
tions in  a  manner  acceptable  to  every- 
body. Any  such  contribution  would  be 
well  worth  the  modest  cost  of  the  Com- 
mission . 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  traffic  in  outright 
pornography,  especially  as  it  is  aimed 
at  young  people,  is  a  major  .social  con- 
cern At  the  .same  time,  there  is  a  funda- 
mental concern  for  the  protection  of  free 
expression,  however  distasteful  to  most 
of  us  a  particular  type  of  expression  maj 
be,  which  Is  a  legitimate  form  of  artistic 
or  social  or  intellectual  corrmcnt.  It  is 
preci.sely  becau.se  of  the  sensitivity  of 
this  problem  that  a  Commission  is  need- 
ed, and  I  recommend  enactment  of  H.R 
10347. 

Mr  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  mj 
hope  that  this  House  will  take  .swift  ac- 
tion in  favor  of  the  bill  to  create  a  Com- 
mission on  Ot)sccnity  and  Pornography 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor is  to  be  commended  for  its  action  last 
week  in  reporting  this  bill.  The  idea  of 
this  type  of  Commission  is  one  that  I  pro- 
posed early  m  my  service  in  Congress, 
and  recognizes  the  need  for  a  positive  ef- 
fort and  effective  t-ols  for  stop;)ing  the 
flow  of  the  evil  and  contamination  that 
forms  a  vexing  thorn  in  the  side  of  so- 
ciety. 

I  note  that  this  bill  does  not  attempt 
to  prejudge  the  materials  that  have 
flooded  .'\merica  through  various  medi- 
ums A  Commission  on  Obscenity  and 
Pornography  would  gather  together  a 
panel  of  experts  to  analyze  the  law.s  now 
m  effect,  explore  the  methods  and  vol- 
ume of  traffic  in  such  materials,  study 
their  effect  on  the  youth  of  the  Nation, 
and  come  up  with  recommendations  that 
can  be  used  as  guides  for  action  by  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and  by  individuals. 
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The  Commission  would  be  composed  of 
16  members  appointed  by  the  President, 
who  would  consider  recommendations 
from  both  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate.  This  was  the  essence  of 
my  own  bills  through  the  years,  and  is 
the  essence  of  a  similar  bill  passed  ear- 
lier this  year  by  the  Senate.  The  Com- 
mission would  shed  needed  light  on  the 
legal  darkness  surrounding  filth  peddling, 
and  provide  a  means  to  adequately  In- 
form the  public. 

One  must  remember  that  public  opin- 
ion is,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  driving 
force  that  can  and  must  create  an  atmos- 
phere of  decency.  But  the  public,  like 
the  government,  is  entrapped  in  a  maze 
of  uncertainty.  Tlie  proposed  Commis- 
sion on  Obscenity  and  Pornography 
would  provide  the  people  and  the  gov- 
ernment with  the  proper  information 
with  which  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
evil  influences  that  would  corrupt  our 
young  people  by  appealing  to  the  lowest 
of  human  behavior  at  the  moment  in 
their  lives  when  they  are  least  emotion- 
ally equipped  to  properly  evaluate  the 
consequences. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  whole- 
heartedly endorse  and  support  the  en- 
actment of  H.R.  10347,  a  bill  to  create 
a  Commission  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mission on  Obscenity  and  Pornography. 
The  creation  of  a  Commission  such  as 
this  has  been  a  long-sought  goal  of  many 
Members  of  Congress  for  many  years. 
I  can  well  recall  that  in  1961,  one  col- 
league, former  Gov.  William  Scran- 
ton,  introduced  a  similar  resolution,  and 
I  supported  him  then.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  era  in  which  we  live  should 
require  such  a  commission,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  is  long  overdue,  I  hope 
that  the  Commission  will  be  successful 
in  its  efforts,  for  it  has  become  such  a 
serious  problem  with  our  young  people, 
that  the  very  future  of  our  Nation  may 
depend  upon  it.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  people,  particu- 
larly the  mothers  and  fathers  of  Amer- 
ica, that  traffic  in  obscenity  and  pornog- 
raphy has  become  a  problem  of  huge 
proportion.  Nor  Is  there  doubt  In  the 
minds  of  Congress  that  this  is  a  matter 
of  national  concern.  Unfortunately, 
however,  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
show  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
problem,  and  will  greatly  impede  the 
Commission.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  effort, 
however,  regardless  of  its  outcome,  will 
be  well  worthwhile  for  the  future  of 
America, 

Mr,  DANIELS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
O'HaraI 

Mr,  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  rise  today  in  support  of  H.R,  10347,  a 
bill  to  create  a  Commission  on  Obscenity 
and  Pornography.  Before  proceeding, 
may  I  briefly  pay  tribute  to  my  esteemed 
and  able  colleague,  the  author  of  the  bill 
and  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
?entleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Daniels].  The  gentleman's  patient  con- 
5iderat:on  ot  this  bill  is  a  testament  to 
his  ability  as  a  legislator.  His  care  with 
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it  reflects  his  judicial  backgroimd  and 
vital  concern  for  our  constitutional 
guarantees.  In  all  respects,  the  gentle- 
man exercised  the  most  positive  qualities 
in  his  leadership  of  this  important  legis- 
lation. It  is  now  a  good  bill,  and  one  all 
of  us  can  vote  for  with  satisfaction  in 
the  need  for  it  and  optimism  for  what  it 
can  mean. 

Mr.  Speaker,  statistics  issued  by  the 
U.S.  Children's  Bureau  indicate  that  in 
1965,  nearly  700,000  delinquency  cases 
were  handled  by  the  juvenile  and  family 
courts  in  the  United  States.  This  was  a 
2-percent  increase  from  the  previous 
year,  and  a  continuation  of  an  upward 
trend  that  began  in  1949. 

In  the  past  10  years,  delinquency  cases 
have  increased  by  58  percent.  By  1970 
it  is  estimated  that  one  out  of  nine  chil- 
dren will  come  into  contact  with  the  juve- 
nile courts  or  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Because  of  these  alarming  statistics 
concerning  our  Nation's  youth,  I  am  most 
pleased  that  H.R.  10347  places  special 
emphasis  in  dealing  with  the  growing  in- 
fluence of  pornography  upon  our  youth. 

The  text  of  the  bill  reflects  this  prob- 
lem when  it  states: 

The  Commission  shall  Include  but  not  be 
limited  to  psychiatrists,  sociologists,  psy- 
chologists, criminologists,  jurists,  lawyers 
and  others  who  have  special  competence  with 
respect  to  obscenity  laws  and  their  applica- 
tion to  Juveniles. 

During  the  hearings  which  were  held 
by  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, there  was  overwhelming  testimony 
concerning  the  dangerous  impact  of 
hard-core  pornography  upon  young  and 
impressionable  minds. 

My  colleagues,  I  know  you  share  with 
me  the  understandable  concern  of  all 
parents  who  have  been  shocked  by  the 
degenerate  material  in  pubUc  circula- 
tion today. 

H.R.  10347  deals  with  a  pernicious  mat- 
ter. At  the  same  time,  this  bill  assures  us 
that  there  is  no  breach  of  our  constitu- 
tional guarantees  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  press. 

While  I  have  always  opposed  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  efforts  to  elim- 
inate one  evil — pornography — by  pay- 
ing the  price  of  another — the  subversion 
of  individual  liberty — I  can  truly  endorse 
this  bill  in  good  conscience  because  It 
attacks  pornography  and  still  guards 
vigorously  our  most  sacred  Bill  of  Rights. 

Some  articles  on  this  subject  follow: 

(From  Variety.  Aug.  2,  1967) 

Porno    Probe    Versus    Witchhunt — House 

Opposes  Lueio  Methods 

(By  Larry  Michle) 

Washington,  August  1. — Congress  may 
soon  establish  a  commission  to  study  and 
eventually  perhaps  recommend  ways  to  curb 
obscene  and  pornographic  materials,  but  If 
the  legislation  passes  it  won't  be  In  the  blue- 
nosed  form  of  past  bills  that  have  failed  to 
be  enacted  into  law. 

The  House  Education  and  Lat)or  Commit- 
tee last  week  approved  a  bill  to  set  up  such 
a  commission,  but  there  are  crucial  differ- 
ences between  the  House  legislation  and  the 
measure  already  approved  by  the  Senate — 
and  indications  are  that  the  House  will  fight 
for  its  version,  which  calls  for  a  far  more 
scholarly  approach  than  the  Senate  bill. 
Sen.  Karl  Mundt  (R-S.D.)  has  gotten  his  bill 
through  the  Senate  for  the  last  four  years, 
only  to  see  it  languish  and  die  in  the  House. 


The  Mundt  bill  was  changed  In  three 
essential  ways  by  the  House  version  spon- 
sored by  Rep,  Domlnlck  Daniels  (D-N.J.). 
First,  the  commission  would  focus  on 
whether  there  is  any  "causal"  Unit  between 
pK>rnographic  material  and  antisocial  be- 
havior, and  the  commission  would  be  free  to 
farm  out  the  sociological  work  to  a  univer- 
sity. Second,  the  Daniels  bill  would  tone  down 
the  political  aspects  of  the  commission  by 
specifically  saying  that  commission  members 
should  be  drawn  from  experts  such  as  con- 
stitutional lawyers,  sociologists,  etc. 

Third,  the  Mundt  bill  would  have  given 
the  commission  subpoena  power  to  call  wit- 
nesses, which  might  lend  an  aura  of  the 
"witch  hunt"  to  any  investigations.  The 
Daniels  bill  takes  away  the  subpoena  power 
and  also  specifies  that  at  least  five  commis- 
sion members  have  to  be  present  to  take 
testimony,  which  assures  that  no  one  will 
go  off  on  a  minority  crusade. 

House  hopes  to  get  a  vote  within  a  couple 
of  weeks,  and  though  passage  there  Is  con- 
sidered likely,  the  real  fight  will  come  in  the 
Senate-House  conference  to  iron  out  differ- 
ences. Best  indications  are  that  Daniels  and 
the  House  will  prevail  or  there  will  be  no 
commission  at  all,  as  the  House  has  been 
unwilling  to  approve  the  Mundt  version  In 
the  past. 

According  to  the  House  bill,  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  would  draw  up  a  list  of  16 
names  for  the  commission,  and  the  President 
would  appoint  16  people  to  the  panel.  He 
would  use  the  Congressional  recommenda- 
tions as  being  advisory,  however,  and  could 
pick  from  outside  those  lists.  Presumably  the 
panel  would  Include,  besides  such  experts  aa 
sociologists,  members  of  the  film  and  radlo-tv 
industries.  In  the  House  report  on  the  bill, 
there  is  a  pointed  and  explicit  demand  that 
comrmsslon  members  without  "pre-frozen 
ideas"  be  picked. 

The  commission  will  have  these  basic 
charges: 

— With  the  aid  of  constitutional  lawyers, 
it  will  analyze  current  (and  often  conflicting) 
laws  regarding  obscenity  and  pornography 
and  recommend  a  legal  definition. 

— Especially  in  light  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ruling  in  the  (Ralph)  Ginzburg  case 
that  quality  of  the  advertising  has  a  bear- 
ing on  whether  material  is  pornographic,  the 
commission  will  study  commercial  distribu- 
tion patterns,  including  the  volume  and 
origin  of  pornographic  material. 

■ — If,  and  the  emphasis  is  on  the  word  If, 
the  commission  finds  a  definite  and  cor- 
rectlble  causal  link,  it  will  recommend  legis- 
lation to  control  pornographic  materials 
within  the  limits  of  constitutional  rights. 
The  commission  would  also  recommend 
model  state  laws. 

Daniels  h.^s  worked  hard  over  his  version 
of  the  legislation,  aiming  at  setting  up  a 
commission  that  can  do  valuable  work 
without  indulging  In  excessive  self-righteous- 
ness. .\nd  motion  picture  industry  sources 
ir.dicate  that  the  House  bill  would  not  only 
be  bearable,  but  might  shed  light  on  what 
has  always  been  a  very  iffy  area. 


[From  Motion  Picture  Dally,  Aug.  3,  1967] 

Report  Is  Filed  on  Pornooraphic  Bill;  Held 

"Par   Superior"   to   Senate   Draft 

Washington. — The  pornography-study  bill 
approved  last  week  by  the  House  Labor  Com- 
mittee is  "far  superior"  to  the  similar  pro- 
posal passed  by  the  Senate  earlier  this  year,  a 
film  industry  spokesman  asserted  after  an 
analysis  of  the  formal  report  Just  filed  by  the 
committee. 

Although  induistry  sources  are  not  express- 
ing any  enthusiasm  about  any  studies  of  this 
type — they  don't  feel  such  an  Inquiry  can  be 
productive — they  concede  that  some  sort  of 
legislation  along  these  lines  is  virtually  In- 
evitable, and  feel  that  the  House  committee 
approach  Is  more  sensible  and  prudent  than 
that   adopted   by   the   Senate.   Whereas   the 
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The  bill  proposes  that  an  advisory 
commission  be  established  whose  purpose 
shall  be.  after  a  thorough  study,  to  rec- 
ommend effective,  advisable,  and  appro- 
priate constitutional  means  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  growing  traffic  In  ob- 
scenity and  pornography.  The  excellent 
design  of  the  commission  and  its  care- 
fully def\ned  tasks  has  been  thoroughly 
described  and  analyzed  by  the  author  of 
the  bill.  I  wish  to  point  out  initially 
that  every  provision  of  the  bill— the  com- 
position of  the  commission,  the  manner 
of  appointment,  the  rules  and  procedures 
under  which  it  will  operate — so  fre- 
quently matters  for  which  boilerplant 
language  is  accepted — ha,s  received  the 
most  careful  scrutiny  with  a  view  to  in- 
suring that  there  will  be  a  fair,  objec- 
tive, impartial,  and  thorough  study. 

Undoubtedly,  there  are  some  who 
would  prefer  a  much  different  bill  than 
the  one  proposed  here.  Tlney  will  argue 
with  deep  feeling  and  concern  that  what 
is  necessary  at  this  point  is  not  study 
but  action.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
others  who  feel  that  perhaps  even  this 
bill  goes  too  far — that  we  arc  attempt- 
ing to  legi.i'atc  in  an  area  where  there  i-s 
great  danger  of  an  infringement  on  tht- 
constitutional  rights  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  expression.  I  have 
great  respect  for  both  points  of  view. 
but  at  the  same  time  I  feel  confident 
that  H.R.  10347  does  not  do  an  injustice 
to  either.  The  bill  does  iw  propose  nor 
will  it  allow  a  witch  hunt  Every  pro- 
vision of  the  proposal  reflects  the  great- 
est consideration  of  and  sensitivity  to 
the  constitutional  questions  involved 

While  the  bill  contains  every  po.ssible 
safeguard,  it  nevertheless  provides  for  a 
very  meanii^ful  and  necessary  step 
forward.  One  of  the  assigned  tasks  for 
the  Commission  is  I  believe  of  great  sig- 
nificance, particularly  for  those  who  feel 
that  action  rather  than  study  is  neces- 
sary. The  Commission  will  be  required 
to  study  the  effects  of  obscenity  and  por- 
nography upon  the  public  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  crime  and  other  antisocial 
behavior.  Such  a  study  is  long  overdue 
Until  we  have  explored  thoroughly  and 
In  depth  the  entire  question,  it  seems  to 
me  the  only  step  we  can  take  Into  thi.^ 
very  sensitive  area  is  the  one  proposed 
in  H.R.  10347.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  House  today  will  approve  thl.'^ 
legislation  with  the  .same  unanimous 
support  It  was  accorded  in  committee 
and  subcommittee 

Mr.  DANIELS  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky for  this  contribution 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  Mr  Speaker.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  for  bringing  this  legislation 
to  the  floor  for  debate 

I  sponsored  similar  legislation  4  or  5 
years  ago,  and  it  languished  in  com- 
mittee. Now  the  gentleman  has  the  legis- 
lation through  the  committee,  under  Its 
new  leadership,  and  it  has  been  brought 
before  us,  and  since  it  has  passed  In  the 
other  body  I  am  sure  we  can  proceed  to 
its  enactment. 


M."  Speaker,  it  .seems  to  me  the  main 
thing  this  is  going  to  do  is  focus  the 
Nations  attention  on  this  major  problem. 
That  is  what  we  have  tried  to  do,  as  the 
gentleman  will  recall,  in  the  Committee 
on  Po^t  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr    DANIELS.  That  is  verv  true. 

Mr  CU.NNTNGH.^M  I  offered  legisla- 
tion during  tiic  88th  Congre.ss  that  passed 
the  Hou.se  overwhelmingly,  and  again  in 
the  83th  Congress,  which  passed  the 
Hou.se  overwhelmingly,  and  again  in  this 
session,  and  ^  am  sure  it  will  be  up  soon, 
and  I  hope  It  will  pa.ss  for  the  third  time 
oveiwhelmin:;ly  But  it  seems  to  get 
bottled  up  over  in  the  other  body.  My 
legislation  happens  to  be  one  facet  of 
this  whole  problem.  I  believe  the  advan- 
tage in  the  k'entlemans  proposal  is  that 
it  will  focus  the  Nation's  attention  on 
the  serlousnes.s  of  this  problem  rather 
than  having  the  gentleman  as  an  indi- 
vidual, and  other  Members  of  the  Hou.se 
as  individuaLs,  making  the  fight  and 
struggle  against  this  problem  on  their 
own. 

This  will  be  a  hitrh-level  group  which 
should  Interest  all  of  the  facets  of  our 
society  in  this  severe  and  dangerous  situ- 
ation which  faces  us.  this  billion-dollar 
smut  racket.  In  the  Subcommittee  on 
Postal  Operations  we  had  testimony 
from  all  over  the  country,  as  many  of  the 
older  Members  will  recall,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Granahan  as  chair- 
man of  the  Post  Office  Subcommittee  on 
which  I  was  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, and  then  under  Mr.  Dulski  follow- 
ing Mrs.  Granahan.  and  now  under  Mr. 
Nix.  we  have  had  heariims  throughout 
the  country.  We  have  had  testimony  from 
the  west  coast  and  the  east  coast,  and  in 
Wa.shington  we  have  held  hearings 
through  the  years  but  we  can  deal  only 
with  that  facet  of  this  tremendous  prob- 
lem that  affects  the  movement  of  smut 
throu:;h  the  maiN  We  have  had  testi- 
mony from  the  very  finest  people  and 
from  the  highest  levels  in  the  medical 
and  legal  profe.ssions  who  have  said  with- 
out qualification  that  this  traffic  in  por- 
nography and  ob.scenity  is  one  of  the 
major  contributing  factors  In  the  crime 
rate 

When  we  speak  of  crime  and  related 
facets  of  that  tremendous  problem,  we 
mast  bear  in  mind  that  obscenity  and 
pornography  are  very  important  con- 
tributing parts  of  this  developing  and 
•serious  crime  problem  facing  us  today. 

So  I  commend  jhe  gentleman  from 
New  Jensey  and  I  commend  the  commit- 
tee and  I  hope  that  we  will  have  this 
high-level  eroup  appointed  We  cannot 
wait,  of  course,  until  1970  to  act  further 
on  this  problem.  The  legislation  which 
I  spoiLsored  that  has  twice  pa.s.sed  this 
Hou.se  in  the  88th  and  89th  Congres.ses 
overwhelmingly.  I  feel  quite  certain  thus 
will  again  pass  in  the  90th  Congress 
and  this  is  one  facet  that  we  must  act 
upon  and  act  upon  immediately  while 
this  study  is  in  progress 

Mr  DANIELS  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr.  Al- 
bert i  The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
has  consumed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  10347. 


creating  a  Commission  on  Obscenity  and 
Pornography. 

In  my  judgment,  such  a  Commission 
can  make  a  number  of  important  con- 
tributions in  dealing  with  a  vexing  so- 
cial problem — the  traffic  in  obscene  ma- 
terials. Our  committee  made  some  very 
significant  changes  in  the  bill  before  re- 
porting It  to  the  House.  The  bill  now  re- 
quires that  the  membership  of  the  Com- 
mis.sion  include  persons  having  expert 
knowledge  In  such  fields  as  psychiatry, 
sociology,  and  criminology,  among  oth- 
ers, so  that  it  may  probe  deeply  into  such 
questions  as  the  causal  relationship,  if 
any  can  be  found,  between  pornography 
and  antisocial  behavior. 

The  Commission  also  must  have  among 
its  members  jurists  and  lawyers  with 
special  competence  with  respect  to  our 
laws  on  obscenity.  This  Is  a  wise  require- 
ment, because  the  entire  subject  matter 
Involves  difficult  constitutional  questions 
of  rights  of  free  speech  and  free  publi- 
cation. These  questions  are  not  only  diffi- 
cult, but  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
distinctions  between  protected  expres- 
sions and  criminal  traffic  in  pornography 
are  left  extremely  uncertain  by  recent 
court  decisions.  A  high-level,  "blue  rib- 
bon" Commission,  as  proposed  by  this 
bill,  might  well  help  clarify  such  ques- 
tions in  a  manner  acceptable  to  every- 
body. Any  such  contribution  would  be 
well  worth  the  modest  cost  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  traffic  in  outright 
pornography,  especially  as  it  is  aimed 
at  young  people,  is  a  major  social  con- 
cern. At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  funda- 
mental concern  for  the  protection  of  free 
expression,  however  distasteful  to  most 
of  us  a  particular  type  of  expression  may 
be,  which  Is  a  legitimate  form  of  artistic 
or  social  or  intellectual  comment  It  is 
precisely  because  of  the  sensitivity  of 
this  problem  that  a  Commission  is  need- 
ed, and  I  recommend  enactment  of  H.R 
10347. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  I  yield  tfl 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  L.'VNGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
hope  that  this  House  will  take  .swift  ac 
tion  in  favor  of  the  bill  to  create  a  Com 
mission  on  Obscenity  and  Pornography 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  La 
bor  is  to  be  commended  for  its  action  last 
week  in  reporting  this  bill.  The  idea  of 
this  type  of  Commission  is  one  that  I  pro- 
po.seri  early  m  my  service*  in  Congress, 
and  recogni7.es  the  need  for  a  positive  ef- 
fort and  effective  tools  for  stopiJing  the 
flow  of  the  evil  and  contamination  that 
forms  a  vexing  thorn  in  the  side  of  so- 
ciety. 

I  note  that  this  bill  does  not  attempt 
to  prejudge  the  materials  that  have 
flooded  .America  through  various  medi- 
ums. A  Commission  on  Obscenity  and 
Pornography  would  gather  together  a 
panel  of  experts  to  analyze  the  laws  now 
in  effect,  explore  the  methods  and  vol- 
ume of  traffic  in  such  materials,  study 
their  effect  on  the  youth  of  the  Nation, 
and  come  up  with  recommendations  that 
can  be  used  as  guides  for  action  by  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  of  gov- 
enament  and  by  individuals. 
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The  Commission  would  be  composed  of 
16  members  appointed  by  the  President, 
who  would  consider  recommendations 
from  both  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate.  This  was  the  essence  of 
my  own  bills  through  the  years,  and  is 
the  essence  of  a  similar  bill  passed  ear- 
lier this  year  by  the  Senate.  The  Com- 
mission would  shed  needed  light  on  the 
legal  darkness  surrounding  filth  peddling, 
and  provide  a  means  to  adequately  in- 
form the  public. 

One  must  remember  that  public  opin- 
ion is,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  driving 
force  that  can  and  must  create  an  atmos- 
phere of  decency.  But  the  public,  like 
the  government,  is  entrapped  in  a  maze 
of  uncertainty.  Tlie  proposed  Commis- 
sion on  Obscenity  and  Pornography 
would  provide  the  people  and  the  gov- 
ernment with  the  proper  information 
with  which  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
evil  influences  that  would  corrupt  our 
young  people  by  appealing  to  the  lowest 
of  human  behavior  at  the  moment  in 
their  lives  when  they  are  least  emotion- 
ally equipped  to  properly  evaluate  the 
consequences. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  whole- 
heartedly endorse  and  support  the  en- 
actment of  H.R.  10347,  a  bill  to  create 
a  Commission  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mission on  Obscenity  and  Pornography. 
The  creation  of  a  Commission  such  as 
this  has  been  a  long-sought  goal  of  many 
.Members  of  Congress  for  many  years. 
I  can  well  recall  that  in  1961,  one  col- 
league, former  Gov.  William  Scran- 
ton,  introduced  a  similar  resolution,  and 
I  supported  him  then.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  era  in  which  we  live  should 
require  such  a  commission,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  is  long  overdue.  I  hope 
that  the  Commission  will  be  successful 
in  its  efforts,  for  It  has  become  such  a 
serious  problem  with  our  young  people, 
that  the  very  future  of  our  Nation  may 
depend  upon  it.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  people,  particu- 
larly the  mothers  and  fathers  of  Amer- 
ica, that  traffic  in  obscenity  and  pornog- 
raphy has  become  a  problem  of  huge 
proportion.  Nor  Is  there  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  Congress  that  this  is  a  matter 
of  national  concern.  Unfortunately, 
however,  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
show  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
problem,  and  will  greatly  impede  the 
Commission.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  effort, 
however,  regardless  of  its  outcome,  will 
be  well  worthwhile  for  the  future  of 
America. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
OHaraI 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  rise  today  in  support  of  H.R.  10347,  a 
bill  to  create  a  Commission  on  Obscenity 
and  Pornography.  Before  proceeding, 
may  I  briefly  pay  tribute  to  my  esteemed 
and  able  colleague,  the  author  of  the  bill 
and  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
?entleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Daniels].  The  gentleman's  patient  con- 
sideration ot  this  bill  is  a  testament  to 
his  ability  as  a  legislator.  His  care  with 
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it  reflects  his  judicial  background  and 
vital  concern  for  our  constitutional 
guarantees.  In  all  respects,  the  gentle- 
man exercised  the  most  positive  qualities 
in  his  leadership  of  this  important  legis- 
lation. It  is  now  a  good  bill,  and  one  all 
of  us  can  vote  for  with  satisfaction  in 
the  need  for  it  and  optimism  for  what  it 
can  mean. 

Mr.  Speaker,  statistics  issued  by  the 
U.S.  Children's  Bureau  indicate  that  in 
1965,  nearly  700,000  delinquency  cases 
were  handled  by  the  juvenile  and  family 
courts  in  the  United  States.  This  was  a 
2 -percent  increase  from  the  previous 
year,  and  a  continuation  of  an  upward 
trend  that  began  in  1949. 

In  the  past  10  years,  delinquency  cases 
have  increased  by  58  percent.  By  1970 
it  is  estimated  that  one  out  of  nine  chil- 
dren will  come  into  contact  with  the  juve- 
nile courts  or  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Because  of  these  alarming  statistics 
concerning  our  Nation's  youth,  I  am  most 
pleased  that  H.R.  10347  places  special 
emphasis  in  dealing  with  the  growing  in- 
fluence of  pornography  upon  our  youth. 

The  text  of  the  bill  reflects  this  prob- 
lem when  it  states: 

The  Commission  shall  Include  but  not  be 
limited  to  psychiatrists,  sociologists,  psy- 
chologists, criminologists.  Jurists,  lawyers 
and  others  who  have  special  competence  with 
respect  to  obscenity  laws  and  their  applica- 
tion to  Juveniles, 

During  the  hearings  which  were  held 
by  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, there  was  overwhelming  testimony 
concerning  the  dangerotis  impact  of 
hard-core  pornography  upon  young  and 
impressionable  minds. 

My  colleagues,  I  know  you  share  with 
me  the  understandable  concern  of  all 
parents  who  have  been  shocked  by  the 
degenerate  material  in  public  circula- 
tion today. 

H.R.  10347  deals  with  a  pernicious  mat- 
ter. At  the  same  time,  this  bill  assures  us 
that  there  is  no  breach  of  our  constitu- 
tional guarantees  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  press. 

While  I  have  always  opposed  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  efforts  to  elim- 
inate one  evil — pornography — by  pay- 
ing the  price  of  another — the  subversion 
of  individual  liberty — I  can  truly  endorse 
this  bill  in  good  conscience  because  it 
attacks  pornography  and  still  guards 
vigorously  our  most  sacred  Bill  of  Rights. 

Some  articles  on  this  subject  follow: 

[From  Variety,  Aug.  2,  1967) 

Porno    Probe    Versus    WrrCHHtJNT — House 

Opposes  Lxtrio  Methods 

(By  Larry  Mlchle) 

Washington,  August  1. — Congress  may 
soon  establish  a  commission  to  study  and 
eventually  perhaps  recommend  ways  to  curb 
obscene  and  pornographic  materials,  but  If 
the  legislation  passes  it  won't  be  In  the  blue- 
nosed  form  of  past  bills  that  have  failed  to 
be  enacted  into  law. 

The  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee last  week  approved  a  bill  to  set  up  such 
a  commission,  but  there  are  crucial  differ- 
ences between  the  House  legislation  and  the 
measure  already  approved  by  the  Senate — 
and  Indications  are  that  the  Hoxise  will  fight 
for  Its  version,  which  calls  for  a  far  more 
scholarly  approach  than  the  Senate  bill. 
Sen.  Karl  Mundt  (R-S.D.)  has  gotten  his  bill 
through  the  Senate  for  the  last  four  years, 
only  to  see  it  languish  and  die  in  the  House. 


The  Mundt  bill  was  changed  In  three 
essential  ways  by  the  House  version  spon- 
sored by  Rep.  Domlnlclt  Daniels  (D-N.J.). 
First,  the  commission  would  focus  on 
whether  there  Is  any  "causal"  link  between 
pornographic  material  and  antisocial  be- 
havior, and  the  commission  would  be  free  to 
farm  out  the  sociological  work  to  a  univer- 
sity. Second,  the  Daniels  bill  would  tone  down 
the  political  aspects  of  the  commission  by 
specifically  saying  that  commission  members 
should  be  drawn  from  experts  such  as  con- 
stitutional lawyers,  sociologists,  etc. 

Third,  the  Mundt  bill  would  have  given 
the  commission  subpoena  power  to  call  wit- 
nesses, which  might  lend  an  aura  of  the 
"witch  hunt"  to  any  investigations.  The 
Daniels  bill  takes  away  the  subpoena  power 
and  also  specifies  that  at  least  five  commis- 
sion members  have  to  be  present  to  take 
testimony,  which  assures  that  no  one  will 
go  off  on  a  minority  crusade. 

House  hopes  to  get  a  vote  within  a  couple 
of  weeks,  and  though  passage  there  Is  con- 
sidered likely,  the  real  fight  will  come  In  the 
Senate-House  conference  to  iron  out  differ- 
ences. Best  indications  are  that  Daniels  and 
the  House  will  prevail  or  there  will  be  no 
commission  at  all,  as  the  House  has  been 
unwilling  to  approve  the  Mundt  version  in 
the  past. 

According  to  the  House  bill,  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  would  draw  up  a  list  of  16 
names  for  the  commission,  and  the  President 
would  appoint  16  people  to  the  panel.  He 
would  use  the  Congressional  recommenda- 
tions as  being  advisory,  however,  and  could 
pick  from  outside  those  lists.  Presumably  the 
panel  would  include,  besides  such  experts  as 
sociologists,  members  of  the  film  and  radio- tv 
industries.  In  the  House  report  on  the  bill, 
there  is  a  pointed  and  explicit  demand  that 
commission  members  without  "pre-frozen 
ideas"  be  picked. 

The  commission  will  have  these  basic 
charges: 

— With  the  aid  of  constitutional  lawyers, 
it  will  analyze  current  (and  often  conflicting) 
laws  regarding  obscenity  and  pornography 
and  recommend  a  legal  definition. 

— Especially  in  light  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ruling  In  the  (Ralph)  Glnzburg  case 
that  quality  of  the  advertising  has  a  bear- 
ing on  whether  material  is  pornographic,  the 
commission  will  study  commercial  distribu- 
tion patterns,  including  the  volume  and 
origin  of  pornographic  material. 

— If,  and  the  emphasis  is  on  the  word  if, 
the  commission  finds  a  definite  and  cor- 
rectible  causal  link,  it  will  recommend  legis- 
lation to  control  pornographic  materials 
within  the  limits  of  constitutional  rights. 
The  commission  would  also  recommend 
model  state  laws. 

Daniels  has  worked  hard  over  his  version 
of  the  legislation,  aiming  at  setting  up  a 
commission  that  can  do  valuable  work 
without  indulging  in  excessive  self-righteous- 
ness. And  motion  picture  Industry  sources 
indicate  that  the  House  bill  would  not  only 
be  bearable,  but  might  shed  light  on  what 
has  always  been  a  very  iffy  area. 


[From  Motion  Picture  Dally,  Aug.  3,  1967] 

Report  Is  P^led  on  Pornographic  Bill;  Held 

"Far   StrPERioR"   to   Senate   Draft 

Washington. — The  pornography-study  bill 
approved  last  week  by  tlie  House  Labor  Com- 
mittee is  "far  superior"  to  the  similar  pro- 
posal passed  by  the  Senate  earlier  this  year,  a 
film  industry  spokesman  asserted  after  an 
analysis  of  the  formal  report  Just  filed  by  the 
committee. 

Although  industry  sources  are  not  express- 
ing any  enthusiasm  about  any  studies  of  this 
type — they  don't  feel  such  an  Inquiry  can  be 
productive — they  concede  that  some  sort  of 
legislation  along  these  lines  is  virtually  In- 
evitable, and  feel  that  the  House  committee 
approach  is  more  sensible  and  prudent  than 
that   adopted   by   the   Senate.   Whereas   the 
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Senate  proposal  pmpolnu  specific  arcaa  of 
pornography — including  motion  pictures  and 
televlalon — and  calls  for  representation  of 
these  Industries  on  the  proposed  commission, 
they  point  out,  the  House  committee  bill 
looks  to  a  broad-scale.  In-depth,  fact-finding 
Inquiry. 

The  Senate  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  ap- 
pears to  have  political  overtones,  and  focuses 
attention  principally  on  the  legal  aspect. 

The  House  committee,  m  its  report,  stated 
specmcally:  -It  is  hoped  that  the  com- 
mission would  institute  Its  study  with  mini- 
mum pre-supposltions.  To  facilitate  this  aim. 
the  .  .  .  committee  rejects  the  idea  that  the 
appointing  authority  necessarily  should  be 
limited  by  statute  to  designated  categories  or 
fields  of  interest  At  the  same  time.  ( the  bill ) 
places  special  emphasis  on  the  growing  Influ- 
ence of  pornography  upon  our  youth." 

The  commlssiun  malteup  under  the  bill 
would  Include  specialists  in  the  fields  of  law, 
psychiatry,  sociology  and  criminology  with 
"special  competence"  regarding  obscenity 
laws  and  problems 

The  report  also  emphasized  that  this  ver- 
sion has  been  supported  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment. 

Furthermore.  It  added,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment said  the  "trend  in  commercialized 
pornography  is  toward  books  and  magazines 
and  away  from  photographs  and  films." 

(From  the  Film  Dally.  Aug  3,  1967) 

Houss  Virw  OP  Smct  L.\w   Gets  Trade  Aye 

(By  Harry  Landoi 

Washington  —The  formal  report  on  the 
Bouse  Committee  version  of  a  bill  to  set  up  a 
Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Pornography 
was  released  yesterd  iv.  and  a  film  industry 
spokesman  Immediately  termed  this  version 
much  superior  to  the  one  which  has  already 
passed  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  bill  specified  that  representa- 
tives of  films,  TV  and  publications  be  In- 
cluded on  the  Commission  where  the  House 
Committee  bill  does  not,  but  the  spokesman 
pointed  out  that  the  House  version  specifies 
those  with  "special  competence,"  such  as 
sociologists,  psychologists  and  criminologists. 
He  added  that  media  representatives  under 
the  Senate-passed  measure  are  greatly  out- 
numbered by  such  as  crusaders  against  por- 
nography and  law  enforcement  officers  who 
are  apt  to  have  more  enthusiasm  than  judg- 
ment In  the  area. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  special  empha- 
sis In  the  House  bill  is  placed  on  a  study  to 
find  out  If  obscenity  and  pornography  actu- 
ally have  harmful  effects  and  actually  result 
In  antl-soclal  behavior.  The  Senate  bill  pre- 
sumes such  effects.  Both  bills  would  study 
the  traffic  and  present  laws  concerning  It  and 
would  envisage  recommendations  as  to  legls- 
laUve  and  other  action.  The  Senate  bill 
would  concentrate  on  finding  a  legal  defini- 
tion of  obscenity  which  would  stand  up  under 
court  tests. 

The  spokesman  praised  the  members  of  the 
House  subcommittee  which  tlrafted  the  bill, 
and  Indicated  hope  that  the  House  will  pass 
this  bin  In  its  present  shape  or  no  bill  at  all 
and  that  the  House  win  insist  on  Us  own 
version  In  conference  with  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  legislation  which  would  create 
a  national  commission  on  obscenity  and 
pornography  to  come  up  with  ways  of 
effectively  combating  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  filth  in  this  country 

Because  of  the  lack  of  laws  dealing 
with  this  type  of  activity,  smut  peddlers 
have  come  brazenly  into  the  open  almost 
as  if  they  dared  someone  to  crack  down 
on  their  deplorable  racket 

As  a  coauthor  of  this  bill.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  swift  and  favorable  action  can 


be  taken.  The  measure  has  already  passed 
the  Senate  and  needs  only  our  approval. 
The  commission,  to  be  set  up  by  the 
bill,  would  include  members  of  all  per- 
tinent fields  to  attack  this  problem.  Only 
last  year,  new  court  decisions  and  other 
factors  brought  this  problem  into  the 
limelight.  We  must  act  now  to  see  that 
the  flow  of  obscenity  is  checked  in  a  way 
which  will  not  be  voided  by  the  courts 
and  will  still  successfully  halt  tins  illicit 
traffic 

Mr  WYAIT.  Mr  Speaker,  the  growing 
problem  of  obscene  and  pornographic 
material  flooding  our  motion  picture 
screens  and  newsstands  today  is  an  ex- 
tiemely  serious  one.  Tins  bill,  which  I 
wholly  support,  will  provide  an  im- 
portant step  toward  the  control  of  trash 
literature  and  movies. 

The  establishment  of  a  commission 
on  noxious  and  obscene  matters  is  the 
best  way  to  proceed.  Court  nilings  have 
made  this  area  a  tricky  one  in  which  to 
plot  a  course.  Ilie  propo-ed  Commis- 
sion would  chart  a  lawful  and  etitctive 
way  through  the  thorny  thicket  of  the 
obscenity  problem. 

In  the  past  10  or  15  years  the  avail- 
ability of  pornographic  materials  to  per- 
sons of  every  age  has  increased  a  hun- 
dredfold. This  tilth  IS  easily  available  to 
our  youth.  Though  no  direct  a.-isociation 
has  been  documented,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  the  increase  in  obscene  litei-alure 
and  movies  correlates  almost  perfectly 
with  the  tremendous  rise  in  the  pa.st  few- 
years  of  juvenile  delinquency  cases. 

Young  peoples'  mind.-;  are  malleable, 
and  can  be  easily  warped  and  distorted 
by  the  filth  surrounding  them  on  the 
newsstands  and  in  the  moviehouses  to- 
day. Pornography  is  one  of  many  roads  to 
mora!  decay.  When  young  people  feed  on 
distortion  and  filth,  their  tendency  to 
crimes,  especially  violent  crimes  of  pas- 
sion increases. 

We  must  stem  this  tide  of  moral  de- 
cay, and  the  best  way  to  bocin  is  by  pass- 
ing this  bill  to  create  a  commission  to 
seek  ways  to  combat  obscenity  and 
pornography. 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  voice  my  support  for  H.R. 
10347.  The  distribution  of  obscene  and 
Indecent  literature  has  long  been  of  great 
concern  to  me  As  a  freshman  Member 
of  this  body  during  the  84th  Congress,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  A 
subcommittee  of  the  committee  con- 
ducted an  extensive  study  of  this  problem 
at  that  time. 

The  result  of  this  study  was  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation  under  which  the  Post- 
master General  was  authorized  to  im- 
pound obscene  mail  for  a  period  of  up  to 
20  days  when  it  was  directed  to  a  firm  or 
person  known  to  be  engaged  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  such  literature.  During  the 
86th  Congress  I  cosponsored  legislation, 
later  enacted  into  law — Public  Law  86- 
673 — which  extended  the  detention  pe- 
riod to  45  days. 

The  legislation  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering IS  indicative  of  the  continued 
concern  of  the  Congress  over  this  prob- 
lem. In  light  of  recent  indications  that 
there  has  been  an  upsurge  In  the  traffic 
of  such  material.  It  Is  mandatory  that  we 


again  explore  the  situation  and  find  a 
solution  to  the  problem.  Passage  of  H.R. 
10347  will  accomplish  that  end ;  further, 
passage  of  this  measure  will  reafarm  the 
Interest  that  the  legislative  branch  has 
In  stemming  the  tide  of  offensive,  Inde- 
cent, and  fraudulent  mail. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
urge  support  of  H.R.  10347. 

This  bill,  which  will  create  a  Commis- 
sion on  Obscenity  and  Pornography,  was 
unanimously  approved  and  reported  by 
the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education 
and  the  full  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  with  bipartisan  approval. 

This  bill  establishes  a  blue  ribbon 
Presidential  panel  to  consider  the  com- 
plex problems  which  obscenity  regula- 
tion raises. 

There  is  a  growing  national  need  for 
clarification  of  the  problems  arising 
from  the  sale  and  consumption  of  sala- 
cious materials.  We  must  seek  a  course 
of  moderation  t2  avoid  unrestricted  cen- 
sorship on  the  one  hand  and  the  un- 
checked distribution  of  obscene  litera- 
ture on  the  other. 

Our  basic  freedoms  of  speech  and  the 
press  must  be  safeguarded,  but  must 
also  be  reconciled  with  the  need  to  pro- 
tect our  society,  and  particularly  our 
youth,  from  the  corruptible  influences  of 
pornography. 

Clearly,  if  we  are  to  fulfill  our  obliga- 
tions to  the  people  we  represent  we  can 
neither  allow  a  cultural  witch  hunt,  nor 
can  we  as  responsible  members  of  Gov- 
ernment withdraw  from  a  confrontation 
with  the  issue.  A  witch  hunt  would  lead 
to  the  dictation  of  what  is  acceptable  art 
and  literature  which  we  abhor  in  totali- 
tarian states.  Withdrawal,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  permit  the  anarchy  of  abso- 
lute freedom  that  unprincipled  elements 
would  use  to  exploit  the  weakness  of  the 
dissolute  and  the  curiosity  of  the  young. 

There  is  hardly  a  magazine  stand  In 
the  United  States  today  where  you  can- 
not find  smut  and  perversion  of  every 
type  and  description.  All  one  has  to  do  is 
take  a  walk  along  the  main  streets  of  any 
one  of  a  thousand  city  streets,  and  you 
instantly  become  aware  that  the  present 
situation  cries  out  for  action. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  stated: 

It  seems  to  me.  that  the  peddler  who  «• 
saulls  our  children's  minds  Is  as  clearly  » 
sexual  offender  as  a  man  who  molests  & 
child's  body. 

I  could  not  agree  more,  and  believe  it 
is  imperative  that  we  find  an  answer  to 
the  increasingly  grave  problem. 

The  present  situation  is  wholly  inade- 
quate. The  controversy  surrounding 
Henry  Miller's  book,  "Tropic  of  Cancer," 
serves  to  illustrate  the  problem.  The  Illi- 
nois Supreme  Court  unanimously  de- 
clared the  book  obscene.  The  California 
Supreme  Court  unanimously  found  the 
book  not  obscene.  In  Massachusetts  It 
was  judged  not  obscene  in  a  4-to-3  deci- 
sion, and  in  New  York  was  declared 
obscene  by  a  similar  4-to-3  vote.  Order 
was  finally  brought  to  the  scene  when 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  found  the  book 
not  obscene  and  suitable  for  sale. 

At  the  present,  due  to  a  lack  of  a  work- 
able national  standard,  the  Supreme 
Court  undertakes  the  difficult,  recur- 
rent, and  unpleasant  task  of  reviewlM 
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each  special  case.  Clearly  this  is  not  a 
satisfactory  solution  to  this  problem.  The 
Supreme  Court  already  has  an  enormous 
caseload:  the  Court  cannot  provide  fair 
consideration  for  every  book,  film,  maga- 
zine, et  cetera,  that  Is  questionnable.  The 
Supreme  Court  does  not  have,  nor  I  be- 
lieve does  it  want,  the  role  of  censor  for 
the  Nation,  The  existing  legal  morass  is 
inefficient  and  nonuniform,  except  in  the 
few  cases  which  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cides. The  present  system  Is  also  dis- 
criminatory in  favor  of  the  publishers 
who  can  finance  test  cases  before  the 
courts. 

Our  State  and  Federal  legal  structures 
need  to  be  examined  to  focus  on  what 
legislation  is  essential  and  what  is  super- 
fluous: what  is  satisfactory  to  our  needs 
and  what  requi'-es  improving;  and  what 
should  be  handled  through  local  law  en- 
forcement and  what  should  be  coordi- 
nated nationally. 

The  nature  of  the  problem  is  as  per- 
plexing as  the  various  means  we  have 
developed  for  controlling  it.  For  it  is  In 
the  definition  of  our  terms  that  we  con- 
front our  dilemma. 

In  Roth  V.  the  United  States,  354  U.S. 
476  1 1957 1 ,  the  landmark  decision  on  the 
subject,  the  Supreme  Court  declared  that 
the  standard  for  judging  obscenity  is 
whether,  "to  the  average  person,  apply- 
ing contemporary  community  standards, 
the  dominant  theme  of  the  material, 
taken  as  a  whole,  appeals  to  the  pruri- 
ent interest."  Here  again  we  have  seman- 
tic problems.  Even  if  we  can  agree  on  a 
meaning  for  prurient,  how  are  we  to 
determine  "contemporary  community 
standards." 

Since  the  Roth  decision  in  1957.  a  vast 
quantity  of  law  has  been  developing  at 
the  Supreme  Court  level  and  an  even 
greater  amount  of  law  has  emerged  on 
the  State  and  lower  court  levels. 

In  the  Ginzburg  case,  the  Court  set  off 
in  a  new  direction  with  an  approach  that 
has  been  both  widely  praised  and  criti- 
cized. However,  one  point  remams  evi- 
dent, and  that  is.  the  present  confusion 
concerning  the  definition  of  obscenity 
appears  to  have  a  direct  relationship  to 
the  growth  of  the  commercial  distribu- 
tion of  pornographic  material. 

Undoubtedly,  there  is  an  overwhelm- 
ing need  for  enactment  of  H.R.  10347. 
The  peddlers  of  pornography  in  all  forms 
have  multiplied  to  the  point  that  they 
operate  on  a  nationwide  basis  and  reach 
across  State  and  local  boundaries  like  a 
giant  octopus. 

Critics  of  the  Commission.  I  believe, 
misinterpret  its  purpose.  Congress  is  not 
delegating  any  of  its  functions  to  this 
Commission;  this  will  be  no  witch  hunt 
or  inquisition.  The  Commission  has  for 
Its  function  the  analysis,  investigation, 
and  clarification  of  the  problems  involved 
In  safeguarding  our  great  freedoms  while 
protecting  society  from  those  who  would 
pervert  and  destroy  the  family  and  other 
Institutions  which  are  basic  to  our  way 
of  life.  The  Commission  would  recom- 
mend, not  enact  or  enforce,  solutions  to 
these  problems.  The  Commission  would 
merely  aid  Congress  in  facilitating  the 
enactment  of  responsible  legislation 
which  would  fulfill  the  constitutional 
function  of  the  legislative — 'to  provide 


for  the  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Presiden- 
tial Commission  proposed  in  H.R.  10347 
comports  with  our  fundamental  constitu- 
tional standards  and  is  truly  in  the  public 
interests.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  approve  this 
most  important  legislation. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  spon- 
sor for  some  time  of  a  bill  to  create  a  na- 
tional commission  which  would  make  a 
comprehensive  examination  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  spread  of  obscene  publications 
and  other  materials  and  then  recommend 
appropriate  and  effective  remedial  legis- 
lation or  other  action,  I  am  pleased  to 
add  my  strong  endorsement  to  the  bill 
now  under  consideration  and  urge  its 
adoption. 

I  am  sure  most  of  us  are  agreed  that 
the  increasingly  widespread  dissemina- 
tion of  indecent  literature  and  other 
forms  of  pornography  is  indeed  a  grave 
problem  that  demands  our  attention  and 
action. 

Without  Infringing  upon  the  constitu- 
tionally guaranteed  rights  of  free  speech 
and  press  of  the  first  amendment  or  the 
procedural  rights  relating  to  search  and 
seizure  of  the  fourth  amendment  and  the 
right  of  due  process  and  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  of  the  14th  amendment,  an 
effective  way  must  be  found  to  control 
the  distribution  of  harmful  materials. 

A  national  commission  such  as  we  en- 
vision, composed  of  experts  from  a  wisely 
representative  group  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  devising  effective  means  of 
coping  with  this  menace,  would  put  the 
smut  peddlers  on  notice  that  we  Intend 
to  protect  our  citizens,  and  especially  our 
children,  from  their  illicit  offerings.  Par- 
ticularly essential  is  the  need  to  keep 
morally  objectionable  materials  out  of 
the  hands  of  impressionable  minors. 

I  believe  It  has  been  made  unmis- 
takably clear  that  the  proposed  Com- 
mission would  not  in  any  way  fimction  as 
a  board  of  censors,  nor  would  It  interfere 
with  constitutionally  guaranteed  free- 
doms. Instead,  It  would  perform  a  dis- 
tinct service  for  the  Congress  and  for  the 
Nation  by  laying  the  groundwork  for  a 
program  to  regulate  the  traffic  in  obscene 
materials. 

I  strongly  urge  once  again  that  swift 
and  favorable  action  be  taken  on  this  leg- 
islation to  create  a  National  Commission 
on  Obscenity  and  Pornography. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
favorable  action  on  H.R.  10347,  to  create 
the  Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Por- 
nography. H.R.  10347  is  designed  to  cope 
with  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
confronting  our  society.  The  Commis- 
sion created  by  this  bill  will  analyze 
existing  laws  pertaining  to  obscenity, 
recommend  definitions,  study  the  effect 
of  pornography  on  the  public  and  par- 
ticularly on  minors,  and  recommend 
legislation  to  regulate  effectively  the 
flow  of  obscene  and  pornographic  mate- 
rials. 

In  the  89th  Congress,  I  introduced  a 
bUl  to  establish  such  a  commission.  I 
again  reintroduced  legislation  in  this 
session.  My  bUl  is  essentially  the  same 
as  H.R.  10347. 

Such  legislation  is  essential  for  num- 


erous reasons.  Legislators  on  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  levels  have  had 
great  difficulty  in  drafting  legislation  to 
curb  the  spread  of  obscene  material  and, 
at  the  same  time,  not  interfere  with  con- 
stitutional rights  protected  by  the  first, 
fourth,  and  14th  amendments.  The  mag- 
nitude of  this  problem  is  readily  appa- 
rent in  the  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions. The  divergent  theories  and  con- 
cepts utilized  by  the  various  Justices  are 
clearly  expressed  in  Redrup  v.  N.Y.,  386 
U.S.  67,  May  8,  1967.  In  the  cited  case, 
no  fewer  than  four  separate  methods  of 
determining  obscenity  were  expressed. 

The  present  state  of  distribution  of 
pornographic  literature  creates  a  clear 
and  present  danger  to  the  youth  of 
America.  The  flood  of  pornographic 
material  constitutes  a  most  adverse  in- 
fluence upon  youth  easily  susceptible  to 
perverted  and  depraved  literature.  Law 
enforcement  officers  are  expressing  their 
conviction  that  the  accessibility  of  such 
material  to  our  young  people  is  con- 
tributing to  the  rapidly  Increasing  inci- 
dence of  sex  crime.  Moreover,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  pornographic  and  obscene 
matter  stimulates  sexual  deviates  and 
thereby  increases  their  propensity  to- 
ward violence  and  sexual  misconduct. 

The  situation  has  grown  to  such  mag- 
nitude that  the  average  citizen  in  nu- 
merous instances  is  unable  to  avoid  ex- 
posure to  disgusting  pictures  and  maga- 
zines. Unsolicited,  such  matter  has  been 
mailed  to  the  private  residences  of  our 
citizens,  invading  their  right  of  privacy. 
Pandering  advertisements  mailed  on  a 
mass  basis,  too,  are  frequently  offensive. 

The  inability  to  determine  precisely 
what  constitutes  obscene  or  pornogra- 
phic material  poses  a  formidable  obstacle 
to  merchants  who  wish  to  remain  with- 
in the  framework  of  the  law.  The  guide- 
lines are  so  vague  that  the  average  ven- 
dor certainly  cannot  be  expected  to 
determine  what  is  permissible  and  what 
is  not,  since  the  Supreme  Court  Justices 
themselves  seem  to  differ  substantially 
on  the  matter. 

It  is  essential  that  we  halt  the  bur- 
geoning deluge  of  pornography.  Our 
youth  must  be  shielded  from  this  mate- 
rial. Standards  and  guidelines  must  be 
established.  The  Commission  on  Obscen- 
ity and  Pornography  could  achieve  these 
goals  while  affording  the  greatest  ob- 
servance of  constitutional  requirements. 

The  pornography  problem  in  the 
United  States  has  reached  a  crisis  level. 
We  must  act  now  before  its  harmful  ef- 
fects slowly  spread  and  imdermine  the 
morality  of  our  youth  and  our  Nation. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  most 
earnestly  hope,  and  urge,  that  this  House 
will  promptly  and  overwhelmingly  ap- 
prove this  vitally  important  bill  before 
us  to  establish  a  National  Commission 
with  instructions  to  thoroughly  review 
the  grave  problem  of  the  publication  and 
distribution  of  pornographic  and  obscene 
materials  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  for  appropriate  and  effec- 
tive remedial  legislative  action. 

There  is  a  growing  national  need  for 
clarification  of  the  problems  arising 
from  the  sale  and  consumption  of  sala- 
cious materials.  We  must  seek  a  course 
of  moderation  to  avoid  unrestricted  cen- 
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sorship  on  the  one  hand  and  the  un- 
checked distribution  of  obscene  litera- 
ture on  the  other. 

Our  basic  freedoms  of  speech  and  the 
press  must  be  safeguarded,  but  must 
also  be  reconciled  with  the  need  to  pro- 
tect our  society,  and  particularly  our 
youth,  from  the  corruptible  influences  of 
pornography 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  stated: 

It  se«m«  to  me,  tiiat  the  peddler  who  as- 
sault* our  children's  minds  Is  as  clearly  a 
sexual  offender  as  a  man  who  molests  a 
child's  body 

I  could  not  agree  more,  and  believe  It 
is  Imperative  that  we  find  an  answer  to 
the  increasingly  grave  problem 

Mr.  Speaker,  statistics  issued  by  the 
U.S.  Children  s  Bureau  indicate  that  in 
1965.  nearly  700.000  delinquency  cases 
were  handled  by  the  juvenile  and  family 
courts  in  the  United  States  This  was  a 
2-percent  lncrea.se  from  the  previous 
year,  and  a  continuation  of  an  upward 
trend  that  began  in  1949. 

In  the  past  10  yfars,  delinquency  causes 
have  increased  by  58  percent.  By  1970 
it  is  estimated  that  one  out  of  nine  chil- 
dren will  come  into  contact  with  the 
juvenile  courts  or  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

Because  of  these  alarming  statistics 
concerning  our  Nation's  youth,  I  am  most 
pleased  that  HR  10347  places  special 
emphasis  In  dealing  with  the  growing  in- 
fluence of  pornography  upon  our  youth 

Legislation  is  essential  for  numerous 
reasons. 

The  bill  proposes  that  an  advl.sory 
Commission  be  established  who.se  purpose 
shall  be,  after  a  thorough  study,  to  rec- 
ommend effective,  advisable,  and  appro- 
priate constitutional  means  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  the  growing  traffic  in 
obscenity  and  pornography 

I  believe  it  has  been  made  unmis- 
takably clear  that  the  proposed  Com- 
mission would  not  in  any  way  function 
as  a  board  of  cen.sors.  nor  would  it  inter- 
fere with  constltitlonally  guaranteed 
freedoms.  Instead,  it  would  perform  a 
distinct  service  for  the  Congress  and  for 
the  Nation  by  laying  the  groundwork  for 
a  program  to  regulate  the  traffic  in  ob- 
scene materials. 

I  strongly  urge  once  again  that  swift 
and  favorable  action  be  taken  on  this  leg- 
islation to  create  a  National  Commission 
on  Obscenity  and  Pornography  in  the 
urgent  interest  of  the  general  public  and 
paramount  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
our  American  youth 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI  Mr  Speaker.  I  want 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  H  R. 
10347,  legislation  creating  a  Commission 
on  Obscenity  and  Pornography 

As  you  know,  for  some  years  I  have 
been  deeply  Interested  in  the  problem  of 
dealliur  effectively  with  the  traffic  in 
pornography  and  smutty  materials  In 
our  society. 

As  the  result  of  research  by  myself  and 
my  staff,  I  have  become  aware  of  three 
relevant  factors : 

First,  It  Is  clear  that  the  amount  of 
obscene  materials  being  circulated  In 
America  has  Increased  dramatically  In 
the  past  few  years.  Last  year,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Post  Office  Department  re- 
ceived some  200.000  complaints  from 
postal    patrons    about    unsolicited    ob- 


scene materials  they  or  their  children 
had  received.  That  was  four  times  the 
number  of  complaints  received  in  1960. 

Second,  it  is  evident  that  there  Is  a  real 
dearth  of  knowledi?e  about  pornography, 
the  smut-peddlers  who  circulate  it.  the 
operations  of  their  filthy  industry,  and, 
finally,  the  relationship  between  such 
materials  and  antisocial  behavior.  I  my- 
self have  introduced  legislation  seeking 
to  restrict  the  flow  in  unsolicited  mail- 
order pornography  through  regulation  of 
the  buying  and  selling  of  mailing  lists. 

This  is  just  one  segment  of  a  complex 
problem,  yet  the  Post  Office  Department 
has  admitted  that  it  has  insufficient 
knowledge  about  the  mailing  list  busi- 
ness. 

Third,  our  Nation  must  take  effective 
action  to  stop  this  pollution  in  the  blood- 
stream of  our  Nation  That  is  clear  Not 
so  evident,  however.  Is  the  means  which 
should  be  used  to  get  at  the  disease,  with- 
out at  the  same  time  injuring  other, 
wholesome  parts  of  the  body  politic. 

The  Comrnisi,lon,  I  believe,  will  deal 
effectively  with  the  national  problems 
posed  by  pornography  and  obscene  ma- 
terials. 

First,  the  Commission  It  creates  will  be 
a  focal  point  for  the  complaints  of  a  dis- 
gusted and  alarmed  American  public. 

Second,  it  can  tjather  the  information 
and  data  neces.sar>-  to  provide  a  full  and 
undistorted  picture  of  the  .smut  industry 
and  its  effects  on  our  society. 

Third,  the  Commission  can  recom- 
mend realistic,  practical,  and  constitu- 
tional remedies  to  the  problem. 

Tlie  Congre.ss  has  acted  against  ob- 
scenity and  pornography  at  various 
times  in  the  past.  Yet  today  we  find  the 
traffic  in  smut  heavier  than  ever.  The 
explanation.  I  believe,  is  in  the  piecemeal 
approach  which  we  have  sometimes  tak- 
en to  the  pornography  problem.  What 
has  been  needed  is  an  overall  national 
master  strategy — based  on  concrete 
scientific  data  and  the  best  exjsert  ad- 
vice— to  cope  with  obscenity  in  all  its 
ramifications. 

Passage  of  this  bill  should  bring  an 
end  to  the  piecemeal  approach.  Through 
the  establishment  of  this  Commission  on 
Obscenity  and  Pornography  we  will  at 
last  have  an  instrumentality  for  deter- 
mining the  whole  problem  and,  on  that 
basis,  recommending  .solutions. 

It  is  my  hof)e  that  the  differences  be- 
tween  the  House  bill  and  a  similar  Sen- 
ate passed  pr;ipo.sal  will  be  ironed  out 
without  difficulty,  and  the  resulting  leg- 
i.slation  signed  into  law  by  the  President 
before  the  month  is  out  Ever>'  day  of 
delay  may  mean  yet  another  mind 
poisoned  by  the  smut  peddlers 

Finally.  I  wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr  Daniels!  for  his  sixin.sorship  nf  this 
proposal  Through  his  tireless  efforts  on 
behalf  of  this  let;lslation.  he  has  made  a 
major  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  our 
people. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  HR. 
10347.  as  amended 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having   voted   In  favor  thereof >, 


the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  In  the  Record  on 
the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CREATING  A  COMMISSION  ON  NOX- 
IOUS AND  OBSCENE  MATTERS 
AND  MATERIALS 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  188) 
creating  a  commission  'o  be  known  as 
the  Commission  on  Noxious  and  Obscene 
Matters  and  Materials. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  &s 
follows: 

S.  188 
Be   It   enacted    by   the   Senate  and   House 
o/   Represcntatnes  of   the   United   States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

FINDING    OF    F.ACT    AND    IiECI..\RATION    OF    POI.1CT 

Sfction  1.  The  Congress  finds  that  traffic 
In  ob.scene  matters  and  materl.Us  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  grave  national  concern  The  problem, 
however.  Is  not  one  which  can  be  solved  at 
nny  one  level  of  government.  The  Federal 
Government  has  a  responslbihty  to  find  more 
effective  ways  of  preventing  the  transmis- 
sion of  such  matters  and  materials  througH 
the  liustrunientalltles  which.,  utuier  the  Con- 
htltution.  are  subject  to  Feder.il  regulation. 
The  .Stute  and  local  govcriiniems  have  per- 
haps an  even  greater  responsibility  In  the 
exercise  of  their  police  powers  to  protect  the 
public,  and  particularly  minors,  from  the 
morally  corrosive  effects  of  such  matters  and 
materials  Governmental  action  to  be  effec- 
tive needs  the  support  and  cooperation  of  an 
informed  public  It  Is  the  purpose  of  thU 
.^ct  to  brliiK  about  a  coordinated  effort  at 
the  variou.s  governmental  levels,  and  by  pub- 
lic and  private  groups,  to  combat  by  ail  con- 
stitutional means  this  pernicious  traffic. 

ESTABLISHMF.NT   of    the   COMMIS.smN    O.M    NOX- 
lOlS  AND  OBSCENE    MATTERS    A.ND    MATERIALS 

Sec  3.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  there  is  hereby 
created  a  Commission  to  be  known  as  the 
Commission  on  Noxious  ;in(l  Obscene  Mat- 
ters and  Materials  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the   "Comml.sston") . 

ibi  Service  of  an  Individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  or  employment  of  an  In- 
dividual bv  the  Comrnlrslon  as  an  attorney 
or  expert  In  .inv  business  or  professional 
field,  on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis,  with 
or  without  compensation,  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  service  or  employment  bringing 
such  individual  within  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 2R1,  283,  284,  434.  or  1914  of  title  18  of 
the  tJnlted  Slates  Code,  or  section  190  of 
the  Revi.'ed  Statutes   (5  USC    99 ». 

MEMBERSHIP    Or    THE    COM.MISSION 
SE""      li       lal      NfMBFR     AND     .A  Ppol  VTMENT. — 

The  Commlsfilon  shall  be  compoeed  of  twenty 
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members,  appointed  by  the  President,  as 
follows : 

(1)  One  from  the  Senate; 

(2)  One  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uves; 

(3)  Two  from  the  Post  Office  Department; 

(4)  Two  from  the  Department  of  Justice, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  from  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation; 

(5)  One  from  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare; 

i6)   Three  from  the  clergy; 
(7 1  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  educa- 
tor In  the  field  of  secondary  education; 

(8)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  educa- 
tor In  the  field  of  higher  education; 

(9)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  librar- 
ian; 

(lOt  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  rep- 
resentative of  the  book  publishing  Industry; 

ill)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  rep- 
resentative of  the  newspaper,  magazine,  and 
periodical  publishing  industry: 

(12 1  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  rep- 
resentatne  of  the  motion  picture  Industry; 

(13)  One  who  shall  he  a  prominent  repre- 
sentative of  the  radio  and  television  Indus- 
tries; 

1 14 1  One  from  among  the  attorneys  gen- 
eral of  the  several  States; 

(15)  One  who  shall  be  a  chief  prosecutor 
of  a  city  or  county  goverrunent;  and 

(16)  One  who  shall  be  a  chief  law  enforc- 
ing officer  of  a  city  or  county  government. 

(b)  Vacancies. — Any  vacancy  In  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  In  which  the 
onglnal  appointment  was  made. 

(C)    CONTINUATION     OF     MEMBERSHIP     UPON 

Chance  of  Status. — A  change  In  the  status 
or  employment  of  any  person  appointed  to 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  not  affect  his  member- 
ship upon  the  Ck>inml88lon. 

organization     of    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  Its 
members. 

QUORUM 

Sec  5.  Eleven  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum, 

COMPENSATION  OF  MEMBEBS  OF  THX 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Members  or  Congress. — Mem- 
bers of  Congrress  who  are  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion In  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
lervlces  aa  Members  of  Congress;  but  they 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested 
in  the  Commission. 

(b)  Members  From  the  ExEctrnvE 
Branch. — The  members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion In  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  In  the  executive  branch,  but  they 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
wd  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
them  In  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested 
In  the  Commission. 

(c)  Members  Prom  Private  Lut. — The 
members  from  private  life  shall  each  receive 
HOO  per  diem  when  engaged  In  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  vested  In  the  Commis- 
sion, plus  reimbursement  for  travel,  subsist- 
•nee,  and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred 
•ly  them  in  the  performance  of  such  duties. 

staff  of  the   COMMISSION 

Sec.  7.  The  Commission  shall  have  power 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  It  deems  advisable,  without 
fegard  to  the  provisions  of  the  civil  service 
laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as 
wnended. 

EXPENSES   OF  THE   COMMISSION 

Sec  8.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,    out    of    any    money    In    the 


Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  so  much 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Investigation,  Analysis,  and 
Recommendations. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Commission — 

(1)  to  explore  methods  of  combating  the 
traffic  in  obscene  matters  and  materials  at 
the  various  levels  of  governmental 
responsibility; 

(2)  to  provide  for  the  development  of  a 
plan  for  Improved  coordination  between  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  officials  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  such  traffic; 

(3)  to  determine  ways  and  means  of  in- 
forming the  public  as  to  the  origin,  scope, 
and  effects  of  such  traffic,  and  of  obtaining 
public  support  in  its  suppression; 

(4)  to  secure  the  active  cooperation  of 
leaders  in  the  field  of  mass  media  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  objectives  and  pur- 
p>oses  of  this  Act; 

(5)  to  formula'^  recommendations  for 
such  legislative,  administrative,  or  other 
forms  of  action  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
to  combat  such  traffic;  and 

(6)  to  analyze  the  laws  pertaining  to  traffic 
in  noxious  and  obscene  matters  and  ma- 
terials, and  to  make  such  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  for  appropriate  revisions  of 
Federal  laws  as  the  Commission  may  deem 
necessary  in  order  to  effectively  regulate  the 
flow  of  such  traffic. 

(b)  Report. — The  Commission  shall  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable and  in  no  event  later  than  two  years 
after  the  Commission  is  established.  The 
Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  sixty  days 
following  the  submission  of  its  final  report. 
powers  op  the  commission 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Hearings  and  Sessions. — The 
Commission  or,  on  the  authorization  of  the 
Commission,  any  subcommittee  or  member 
thereof,  may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  hold  such  hearings 
and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places, 
administer  such  oaths,  and  require,  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence, 
memorandums,  papers,  and  documents  as 
the  Commission  or  such  subcommittee  or 
member  may  deem  advisable.  Subpenas  may 
be  issued  over  the  signature  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission,  of  such  subcom- 
mittee, or  any  duly  designated  member,  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
such  Chairman  or  member.  The  provisions  of 
sections  102  through  104  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  States  (2  XJ.S.C.  192-194) 
shall  apply  in  the  case  of  any  failure  of  any 
witness  to  comply  with  any  subpena  or  to 
testify  when  summoned  under  authority  of 
this  section. 

(b)  AovisoRT  Committees. — In  carrying 
out  Its  duties  under  this  Act,  the  Commis- 
sion (1)  may  constitute  such  advisory  com- 
mittees within  States  composed  of  citizens  of 
that  State,  and  (2)  may  consult  with  Gov- 
ernors, attorneys  general,  and  other  repre- 
sentatives of  State  and  local  government  and 
private  organizations,  as  It  deems  advisable. 
Any  advisory  committee  constituted  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  carry  out  its 
duties  without  expense  to  the  United  States. 

(c)  Obtaining  OpficiaI  Data. — The  Com- 
mission Is  authorized  to  secure  directly  from 
any  executive  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  commission,  office,  independent  es- 
tablishment, or  instrumentality,  information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act,  and  each  such  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commission, 
office,  establishment,  or  instrumentality  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  such  in- 
formation, suggestions,  estimates,  and  statis- 
tics directly  to  the  Commission,  upon  request 
made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman. 


Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Daniels  :  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  188 
and  Insert  the  text  of  H.R.  10347.  as  passed: 

"finding  of  fact  and  declaration 
OF  policy 
"Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
traffic  In  obscenity  and  pwrnography  Is  a 
matter  of  national  concern.  The  Federal 
Government  has  a  responsibility  to  Investi- 
gate the  gravity  of  this  situation  and  to 
determine  whether  such  materials  are  harm- 
ful to  the  public,  and  particularly  to  minors, 
and  whether  more  effective  methods  should 
be  devised  to  control  the  transmission  of 
such  materials.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  establish  an  advisory  commission  whose 
purpose  shall  be,  after  a  thorough  study 
which  shall  include  a  study  of  the  causal  re- 
lationship of  such  materials  to  antisocial 
behavior,  to  recommend  advisable,  oppro- 
priate,  effective,  and  constitutional  means  to 
deal  efl^ectively  with  such  traffic  In  obscenity 
and  pornography. 

"commission  on  obscenity  and 
pornography 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Establishment. — For  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  there  Is  hereby  created  a  commission 
to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Obscenity 
and  Pornography  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Commission") ,  whose  members  shall 
include  persons  having  expert  knowledge  in 
the  fields  of  obscenity  and  antisocial  be- 
havior, Including  but  not  limited  to  psychi- 
atrists, sociologists,  peychologlsts,  criminolo- 
gists. Jurists,  lawyers,  and  others  who  have 
special  competence  with  respect  to  obscenity 
laws  and  their  application  to  Juveniles. 

"(b)  Membership  of  the  Commission. — 
The  Commission  shall  be  compoeed  of  sixteen 
members  appointed  by  the  President,  after 
consideration  of  a  panel  of  sixteen  names 
submitted  by  the  Speaker  of  the  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  sixteen  names  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

"(c)  Vacancies. — Any  vacancy  In  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by 
the  President. 

"(d)  Organization  of  Commission. — The 
Commission  shall  elect  a  Chairman  and  a 
Vice  Chairman  from  among  its  members. 

"(e)  Quorum. — Nine  members  of  the  com- 
mission shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  five 
members  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  testimony  or  Interrogating 
witnesses. 

"compensation  of  members  of  the 
commission 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Members  Employed  by  United 
States. — Members  of  the  Commission  who 
are  officers  or  full-time  employees  of  the 
United  States  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion In  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  as  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States;  but  they  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in 
the  Government  service  employed  Inter- 
mittently. 

"(b)  Other  Members. — Members  of  the 
Commission  who  are  not  officers  or  full-time 
employees  of  the  United  States  shall  each  re- 
ceive $75  per  diem  when  engaged  In  the 
actual  performance  of  duties  vested  in  the 
Commission.  In  addition,  they  shall  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
Uon  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  in  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed intermittently. 

"staff  of  the  commission 
"Sec.  4.  Such  personnel  as  the  Commission 
deems  necessary  may  be  appointed  by  the 
Commission  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
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of  title  5.  Onltad  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments In  the  C'jmpetitive  service,  and 
may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  subtitle  III  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates 

"DUTI£S  or  THE  tOMMlSSION 

"Sec  5.  (a)  I^fVESTIGATIO^(  AND  RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Commission — 

"(1)  with  the  aid  of  Ir.idlng  constltutl  jnal 
law  authorities,  to  analyze  the  laws  pertain- 
ing to  the  control  of  obscenity  and  por- 
nography: and  to  evaluite  and  recommend 
definitions  of  obscen:ty  itnd  pornography; 

"(2)  to  ascertain  the  methods  employed  In 
the  distribution  of  obscene  and  pornographic 
materials  and  to  explore  the  nature  and 
volume  of  traffic  in  such  materials; 

"(3)  to  study  the  effect  of  obscenity  and 
pornography  upon  the  public,  and  particu- 
larly minors,  and  Its  relationship  to  crime 
and  other  antisocial  behavior:  and 

"(4)  to  recommend  such  legislative,  ad- 
ministrative, or  other  aovisable  and  appro- 
priate action  as  the  ConimlAsion  deems 
necessary  to  regulate  effectively  the  flow  of 
.such  traffic,  without  In  any  way  interfering 
with  constitutional  rights. 

"(b)  Report  The  Cf  mmlsslon  shall  re- 
port to  the  President  and  the  Congress  its 
findings  and  recommendations  as  soon  as 
practicable  and  in  no  e. ent  later  than  Jan- 
uary 31.  1970.  The  Commission  shall  ceatie  to 
exist  ten  days  following  the  submission  of 
Us  final  report. 

"POWEas  or  the  commission 
"Stc.  6.  (a)  Hearings  and  Sessions — The 
Commlaalon  or.  on  the  auth'irlzatlon  of  the 
Commlvlon,  any  committee  thereof,  may, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act.  hold  such  hearings  and 
sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  such  pla<-es 
wltbln  the  United  States  as  the  Commisiion 
or  such  committee  may  deem  advisable 

"(b)  Consultation  --In  carrying  out  its 
duties  under  the  Act.  the  Commission  shall 
consult  with  other  Federal  agencies,  Gover- 
nors, attorneys  general,  and  other  represen- 
tatives ol  State  and  local  government  and 
private  organizations  to  the  extent  feasible. 
"(c)  Obtaining  Ofticwl  Data — The  Com- 
mission Is  authorized  to  secure  directly  from 
any  executive  department  bureau,  agency. 
board,  commission,  office,  independent  es- 
tabllahment,  or  instrumentality,  informa- 
tion, suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics 
for  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  and  each  such 
department,  bureau,  agency,  beard,  commis- 
sion, office,  estiibllshmeni  or  Instrumentality 
is  authorized  and  directed,  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law.  to  furnish  such  Informa- 
tion, suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics 
directly  to  the  Commission,  upon  request 
made  by  the  Chairman     r  Vice  Chairman. 

"(d)  Obtaining  Scientific  Data — For  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  necessary  scientific 
data  and  Information  the  Commission  may 
make  contracts  with  universities,  research 
Institutions,  foundations,  laboratories,  hos- 
pitals, and  other  competent  public  or  priv- 
ate agencies  to  c<indu'-t  research  on  the 
causa]  relationship  of  obscene  materia!  and 
antisocial  behavl  r  For  such  purpose,  the 
Commission  is  authorized  t.)  obtain  the  serv- 
ices of  experts  and  consultants  In  accordance 
with  section  3109  <•(  title  3.  United  States 
Code." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
andp>afised. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  creating  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  Commission  on  Obscenity 
and  Pornography." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


A  similar  House  bill.  HR.  10347,  was 
laid  on  the  table 


THE  LOW  AND  MODERATE  INCOME 
HOUSING   ACT  OF    1968 

Mr.  REUSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Moor- 
head  I,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Ashley),  and  I  have  today  introduced 
HR.  12142.  the  Low  and  Moderate  In- 
come Housing  Act  of  1968. 

In  1949,  Congress  declared  "a  decent 
home  and  a  suitable  living  environment 
for  every  Amencan  family"  to  be  the 
goal  of  national  housing  policy. 

But  the  Nation  has  advanced  toward 
this  goal  at  only  a  snails  pace. 

The  last  housing'  census,  taken  in  1960, 
recorded  10  million  housint;  units  as 
deteriorated  or  dilapidated.  Little  has 
been  done  in  the  past  7  years  to  upgrade 
or  replace  these  substandard  houses. 

In  its  6  years  of  operation  since  1961, 
the  221<di  '3i  t>elow  market  interest  rate 
mortgage  program  has  built  or  rehabili- 
tated only  65,000  units  of  housing  for 
moderate-income  families. 

Today,  the  Federal  Government, 
through  its  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing  programs,  is  adding  to  the  hous- 
ing supply  at  the  wholly  Inadequate  rate 
of  60.000  units  a  year. 

Private  enterprise,  which  supplies  the 
rest  of  the  housing  market,  fails,  due  to 
high  construction  costs,  to  supply  this 
lower  end  of  the  market. 

Traditionally,  the  handing  down  of 
houses  from  one  economic  -Jtroup  to  an- 
other has  been  the  basic  process  by 
which  low  -income  families  improve  their 
housing. 

There  are  indications,  however,  that 
the  turnover  process  has  been  slowed  in 
the  1960's.  Private  construction  of  new 
housing  has  lagged,  due  to  higher  inter- 
est rates,  the  demolition  of  existing 
sound  housing  has  increased  as  a  result 
of  urban  renewal  and  highway  construc- 
tion, and  the  urban  population  contmues 
to  expand  rapidly.  The  result  is  less 
housing  vacated  by  middle-class  families 
which  low-income  families  c^n  move 
into 

Racial  barriers  further  impede  the 
turnover  process,  causing  a  severe  short- 
age of  decent  housing  for  Negroes 
trapped  in  inner-city  ghettos.  Nothing 
has  been  done  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  remove  these  housing  barriers 
since  the  1962  Kennedy  Executive  Order 
11063  on  equal  opijortunity  in  hou.sinfz, 
which  sought  to  enforce  fair  housing  in 
the  sale  of  FHA  and  VA-insured  housing. 
a  small  17  percent  of  the  housing  market. 
And  a  May  1967  report  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  questions  the 
effectiveness  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
1962  order. 

The  explosive  events  of  the  past  three 
summers  in  Watts.  San  Francisco. 
Hough,    Newark.    Cambridge.    Detroit. 


Milwaukee,  and  many  other  cities  across 
the  Nation  emphasize  the  wisdom  and 
humanity  of  the  1949  housing  goal,  the 
degree  of  the  Nation's  failure  to  reach 
it,  and  the  urgent  need  to  rededicate 
ourselves  to  Its  achievement.  Would  the 
names  of  these  cities  today  evoke  pictures 
of  burning,  looting,  sniping,  and  violence 
If  all  Americans  were  now  housed  in  a 
decent  home  in  a  decent  neighborhood,  if 
the  Nation  had  finished  the  task  set  for 
it  by  the  1949  Congress? 

John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  in  his  excit- 
intr  and  trailblazing  new  book.  "The  New 
Industrial  State",  points  out  that  the 
marketplace  cannot  by  itself  come  to 
urips  with  the  problem  of  slum  housing: 

In  the  slums.  It  has  long  been  recognized, 
there  Is  no  socially  useful  market  re.>iponse. 
Rents.  iK'cause  of  demand  for  space.  t.end  to 
be  at  the  highest  level  the  traffic  will  bear. 
Being  at  the  maximum,  they  will  be  no  high- 
er If  the  property  is  replaced.  Improved  or 
even  decently  maintained.  The  most  profit- 
able course  Is  to  minimize  outlay  and.  where 
possible,  to  pack  more  people  in.  These 
shortcomings  are  recognized.  Again,  however, 
ihey  are  assumed  to  be  Isolated  failures  of 
the  mitrket  In  consequence,  the  corrective  Is 
the  patchwork  planning  provided  by  weakly 
liuanced  housing  authorities  of  llmlied  power 
and  autonomy;  housing  and  building  codes 
which  seek  to  enforce  less  profitable,  but 
socially  more  desirable,  behavior:  zoning 
retiulatloris  which  .seek  to  deny  to  the  owners 
of  land  what  seems  to  them  their  non.ial 
right  to  the  best  return:  and  subsidies  to  off- 
set the  financial  advantages  of  bad  use  and 
promote  redevelopment  Or.  ;is  also  happens, 
nothlnv;  Is  done  and  the  adverse  consequences 
are  suffered  In  the  belief  or  hope  that  market 
respoiisee,  however  bad  In  the  present,  will 
eventually  become  benign. 

The  bill  which  we  introduced  today  is 
designed  to  achieve  immediate  and  vis- 
ible results  at  a  cost  far  less  than  the 
cost  of  the  .senseless  destruction  which 
our  great  cities  have  suffered.  It  sets  as 
a  goal  of  Federal  housing  policy  the 
building  and  rehabilitation  over  the  next 
20  years  of  10  million  units  of  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  by  public  and 
private  effort.  This  would  mean  an  al- 
most tenfold  increase  in  the  Nation's 
annual  production  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housuig. 

The  bill  would  beef  up  and  expand 
established  FedeAl  programs  designed 
to  stimulate  the  construction  of  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing.  It  is  designed 
to  increase  the  supply  of  decent  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  by  producing 
new  or  rehabilitated  units  throughout 
the  city,  and  by  removing  the  barriers 
which  prevent  Negro  families  access  to 
existing  housing  units  vacated  by  mid- 
dle-class white  families  as  they  move  out- 
ward from  the  central  city. 

The  bill  is  designed  *.o  remove  the  fol- 
lowing barriers  to  an  adequate  supply 
of  low-  and  moderate-income  housing: 

First,  the  lack  of  a  specific  national 
hou.slng  objective.  Title  I  establishes  the 
ob'ective  of  buildini;  and  rehabilitating 
10  million  units  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing  over  the  next  20  years 
by  pubhc  and  private  effort. 

Second,  the  lack  of  an  adequate  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing  action 
program.  Title  II  directs  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
prepare  each  January  an  action  program 
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to  see  that  at  least  500,000  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income housing  units  are  con- 
structed in  that  year. 

Third,  inadequate  Federal  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  laws.  Existing 
programs  which  rely  on  private,  non- 
profit corporations,  limited  dividend  cor- 
porations and  cooperatives  to  produce 
and  rehabilitate  housing,  are  strength- 
ened by  title  III.  The  present  cooperative 
and  rental  program  is  extended  to  the 
sale  of  new  homes.  FNMA  is  given  addi- 
tional funding  to  expand  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income housing  programs.  Maxi- 
mum income  limits  for  families  qualify- 
ing for  the  purchase  of  rehabilitated 
homes  are  increased  from  the  present 
public  housing  income  level.  The  present 
3  percent  below  market  mortgage  interest 
rate  is  graduated  down  to  0  percent,  in 
order  to  permit  lower  income  families  to 
own  or  occupy  such  housing  without  ex- 
ceeding a  housing  or  rental  payment  of 
one-fourth  of  their  income.  As  they  earn 
more  income,  their  payments  are  ad- 
justed upward:  if  they  sell  the  home,  they 
are  required  to  repay  the  interest  sub- 
sidy. Present  conservation  and  rehabili- 
tation laws  are  broadened  to  permit  their 
use  by  nonprofit  organizations  which  un- 
dertake to  rehabilitate  entire  neighbor- 
hoods. 

Fourth,  excessive  demands  on  non- 
profit and  cooperative  housing  sponsors. 
Title  rv  provides  funds  for  "seed  money" 
and  technical  assistance  so  that,  in  addl- 
Uon  to  limited  dividend  corporations, 
churches,  unions,  cooperatives,  and  civic 
associations  can  undertake  the  produc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income housing. 

Fifth,  inadequate  insurance  protection 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  home- 
owners. Title  V  provides  for  pooled  in- 
surance for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  to  maintain  their  mortgage 
payments  when  faced  with  personal  ad- 
versity such  as  illness  or  unemployment, 
and  for  fire  insurance  protection  at  rea- 
sonable rates  on  property  in  the  inner 
core  of  metropolitan  areas. 

Sixth,  lack  of  services  in  public  hous- 
ing projects.  Title  VI  provides  residents 
of  public  housing  projects  with  social 
services  directed  at  the  upkeep  of  their 
homes,  and  guidance  in  shopping  and 
money  management. 

Seventh,  insufficient  funds  for  urban 
renewal.  The  present  backlog  of  urban 
renewal  applications  is  about  $1.5  billion 
against  the  fiscal  1968  authorization  of 
1750  million.  Title  VII  doubles  that  au- 
thorization to  $1.5  billion.  The  maximum 
amount  of  grants  to  low  income  home- 
owners to  rehabilitate  their  homes  is 
tncrea.sed  from  the  present  $1,500  to 
$2,500. 

Eighth,  high  cost  of  housing  construc- 
tion. In  order  to  prevent  local  building 
conditions  from  unduly  raising  the  cost 
of  housing  construction,  title  VIII  re- 
quires HUD.  within  1  year,  to  develop 
a  model  building  code,  and  provides  that 
3  years  thereafter  any  community 
falling  to  have  a  similar  building  code 
will  be  precluded  from  receiving  the  ben- 
efits of  such  Federal  assistance  as  sewer 
and  water  facility  grants,  open  space 
grants,  community  facilities  grants,  ur- 
ban renewal  programs,  and  FHA  in- 
surance. 
Ninth,  lack  of  a  Federal  research  and 


development  program  on  housing  and 
urban  problems.  Title  IX  would  provide 
for  an  assistant  secretary  for  Research 
and  Development  in  HDD  to  organize  an 
effective  governmentwide  research  and 
development  program  to  increase  in- 
novation in  the  field  of  housing  and  ur- 
ban affairs  generally. 

Tenth,  housing  discrimination.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  Executive  order  of  1962 
provided  for  fair  housing  in  FHA  and 
VA  mortgages.  Since  this  covers  only 
some  17  percent  of  all  private  housing 
starts,  it  has  not  been  effective.  Title  X 
would  extend  the  fair  housing  policy  by 
prohibiting  any  federally  insured  bank, 
mutual  savings  bank,  or  savings  and  loan 
institution  from  discriminating,  thus  ex- 
tending fair  housing  to  an  important  70 
percent  of  the  housing  market. 

Eleventh,  barriers  erected  by  subur- 
ban commimities  against  the  construc- 
tion of  low-  and  moderate-income  hous- 
ing. A  major  obstacle  to  providing  decent 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing  Is  the 
practice  by  many  suburban  communi- 
ties, where  such  housing  could  be  built, 
of  zoning  against  it.  Title  XI  would  cease 
to  reward  such  communities  with  such 
Federal  assistance  as  sewer  and  water 
facility  grants,  open  space  grants,  com- 
munity facilities  grants,  urban  renewal 
programs,  and  FHA  insurance. 

Twelfth,  code  violations  by  land'ords. 
Title  XII  would  penalize  landlords  main- 
taining property  in  violation  of  local 
health,  fire,  or  housing  regulations  by 
denying  them  a  Federal  income  tax  de- 
preciation deduction. 

The  bill  meets  each  of  these  problems 
by  improving  existing  Federal  programs 
and  strengthening  existing  Federal 
policies.  Since  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of 
1937.  the  Federal  Grovernment  has  been 
in  the  business  of  aiding  the  construc- 
tion of  low-  and  moderate-Income  hous- 
ing. We  do  not  believe  the  experience 
of  30  years  should  be  cast  aside  in  favor 
of  wholly  new  and  untried  measures.  The 
fundamental  parts  of  a  successful  low- 
and  moderate- income  housing  program 
are  already  on  the  statute  books;  this 
bill  seeks  to  strengthen  these  programs 
and  to  give  them  coherence.  Many  of  the 
ideas  found  in  this  legislation  W'ere  first 
advanced  by  the  National  Housing  Con- 
ference and  the  Task  Force  on  Economic 
Growth  and  Opportunity  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

In  1957  this  country  was  shocked  and 
surprised  when  Sputnik  flashed  through 
the  skies.  Our  response  was  a  $5  billion 
a  year  program  to  gain  the  upper  hand 
in  outer  space. 

Today,  10  years  later,  the  Nation  has 
again  been  jolted  by  the  fires  in  the  skies 
over  the  cities.  Can  our  commitment  to 
eradicate  our  slums  be  any  less  complete 
than  our  commitment  to  be  the  first  on 
the  moon? 

The  text  of  H.R.  12142  and  a  section- 
by-section  review  of  the  bill  follow : 

HH.  12142 

A  bill  to  accelerate  the  construction  and 
rehabilitation  of  low-  and  moderate-In- 
come housing  In  the  United  States  in  order 
to  fulfill  the  national  goal  declared  In  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  of  a  decent  home  and 
a  suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family 
Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  this  act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Low-  and  Moderate-In- 
come Housing  Act  of  1968". 

TITLE  I STATEMENT  OF  PtJRPOSE 

Section  101.  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
supply  of  low-and  moderate-Income  housing 
is  not  increasing  rapidly  enough  to  meet  the 
national  goal,  established  in  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  for  "the  realization  as  soon  as 
possible  of  the  goal  of  a  decent  house  and  a 
suitable  living  environment  for  every  Amer- 
ican family."  The  Congress  reaffirms  this 
national  goal  and  determines  that  it  be  met 
within  the  next  twenty  years.  It  therefore 
establishes  an  expanded  and  improved  pro- 
gram for  the  construction  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  low  and  moderate  Income  housing 
designed  to  produce  the  publicly  assisted 
portion  of  the  10  million  new  or  rehabili- 
tated units  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing  which  must  be  produced  over  the 
next  20  years,  at  the  aggregate  rate  of  500,000 
units  annually. 

TITLE  II— ANNUAL  LOW-  AND  MODERATE-INCOMB 
HOUSING  REPORT 

Sec.  201.  Section  301(b)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1948  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence  at  the  end  thereof: 
"Such  reports  shall  be  made  annually,  In 
January,  and  shall  include  the  Secretary's 
best  estimates  of  the  actual  number  of 
standard  housing  units  produced  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  families  In  the  pre- 
ceding year  through  new  construction  and 
rehabilitation,  private  and  public,  and  his 
recommendations,  after  consultation  with 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  of  the  steps  necessary  to  achieve  in 
the  coming  year  the  goal  of,  or  as  close  to. 
500.000  additional  standard  units  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  families  as  can  be 
achieved  without  generating  damaging  infla- 
tionary presstires." 

TITLE         III EXPANDED         SECTION         221(d)  (3). 

221  (h).  AND  203,  LOW  AND  MODERATE  INCOME 
HOUSING   PROGAMS 

Extending  section  22Ud^3)    to  the  sale  of 
new  houses 

Sec.  301.  Section  221(d)  (3)  (lU)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended  In  the  third 
proviso  by  inserting  "or  If  newly  constructed 
may  be  for  sale,"  between  "project,"  and 
"and",  and  by  Inserting  "purchase  or"  be- 
tween "for"  and  "occupancy". 

Removing    the    $20    million    limitation    on 
22Hh)   mortgages 

Sec.  302.  Section  221(h)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  para- 
graph 221(h)(4),  and  renumbering  the  ex- 
isting paragraph  (5)   as  paragraph  (4). 

Extending  section  221(h)  to  the  sale  of  exist- 
ing houses  in  need  of  little  or  no  rehabili- 
tation 

Sec.  303.  Section  221(h)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  anaended  by  adding  a  new 
paragraph  221(h)  (5)  as  follows:  "(5)  In  ad- 
dition to  mortgages  insured  under  other  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  and  the  Secretary 
is  authorized,  upon  application  by  the 
mortgagor  and  in  accordance  with  the  mort- 
gn'?e  terms  of  this  subsection,  to  insure  any 
mortgage  for  the  purchase  by  a  low-income 
purchaser  of  existing  housing  in  need  of 
little  or  no  rehabilitation.". 

Raising   the   income   limits  for  purchase  of 
section  221(h)   houses 

Sec.  304.  Section  221(h)(5)(A)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  deleting 
"specified  (with  respect  to  the  area  Involved) 
In  section  101(c)  (1)  of  the  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  Act  of  1965."  and  Inserting 
"established  pursuant  to  section  221(d)(3) 
(111)  (with  respect  to  the  area  involved)  to 
be  eligible  to  occupy  221(d)(3)  housing  fi- 
nanced at  below  market  Interest  rates.". 
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BToadening  the  participants  m  section  221 
(d)(3)  and  section  22 Uh)  housing  programs 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Section  22 1  id).  3)  or  the 
National  Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  de- 
leting "(and  which  certifies  that  It  Is  not 
receiving  financial  Assistance  from  the 
United  States  exclusively  pursuant  to  the 
United  States  Housing  .\ct  of  1937  i  •'. 

(b)  Section  221(hi  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended  \n  paragraph  (  1 1  by 
deleting  the  words  "a  noii-protit  organiza- 
tion" and  Inserting  "an  organization  eligible 
as  a  mortgagor  under  section  221(d)  i3i  of 
the  National  Housing  Act".  In  subparagraph 

(2)  (A),  by  deleting  'a  private  non-profit 
corporation  or  association"  and  Inserting 
"an  orgtanl2atlon".  and  in  subparagraph 
(5)(F)  by  deleting  phrases  lU.  (Hi.  and 
(111)  and  Inserting  "an  organization  eligible 
as  a  mortgagor  or  a  low-income  purchaser. 
approved  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
by  the  Secretary  ". 

Graduating  interest  ratt:^  on  22Ud<i'!)  ana 
Z21{h.)  mortgages  downward 
Sec.  306.  Section  221(dM5i  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  IS  amended  by  deleting 
"and  there  shall  be  no  diaerentiatlon  in  the 
rate  of  interest  charged  under  this  proviso 
as  between  mortgages  under  subsection   idi 

(3)  on  the  basis  of  differences  In  the  types 
or  classes  of  such  mortgagors  '  and  Insert- 
ing "except  that  the  rate  of  interest  shall 
be  graduated  down  to  zero  percent  11  a  high- 
er rate  would  cause  the  occupants  or  pur- 
cheLser's  housing  expense  to  e.xceed  one- 
fourth  of  his  Income  i  In  the  case  of  multiple 
unit  rental  or  cooperative  housing  the  proj- 
ect mortgage  interest  rate  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  averaging  the  rate  of  Interest 
chargeable  on  each  unit  based  upon  the 
income  of  Its  occupant.).". 

Periodic  interest  rate  adjustments  under 
section  221{d)  (3)  and  section  221{h.) 
Sec.  307.  la)  Section  221idi  '3i  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striiang 
"and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  dii.  by 
striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  ( 111  i , 
tuad  by  adding  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph "(Iv)  contain  a  provision  for  periodic 
adjustment  of  the  interest  rate  In  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner  so  that 
25  per  centum  of  the  income  of  the  mortgagor 
(or  in  the  case  of  rental  or  cooperative  hous- 
ing of  the  occupant  i  is  paid  for  housing 
expense  until  the  mortgakjor  or  occupant  is 
paying  the  highest  interest  rates  permissible 
■under  this  section  and  the  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner  effective  at  the  time  of  com- 
mitment for  Issuance  of  the  mortgage,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  sale  of  housing  to  the  occu- 
pant contain  a  provision  that  if  the  mort- 
gagor does  not  continue  to  'X:cupy  the  prop- 
erty, the  Interest  rate  shall  Increase  to  the 
sune  maximum  level,  except  that  the  In- 
crease In  the  interest  rate  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable If  the  property  is  sold  and  the  pur- 
chaser Is  an  organization  eligible  as  a  mort- 
gagor or  an  Individual  eligible  as  a  purchaser. 
and  approved  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
by  the  Commissioner;  and". 

(b)  Section  22l(hH5i  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  "(O)  any  mortgage  insured  under  this 
paragraph  shall  contain  a  provision  for  pe- 
riodic adjustment  of  the  interest  rate  In 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
so  that  25  per  centum  of  the  income  of  the 
mortgagor  lor  in  the  case  of  cooperative 
housing  of  the  occupant '  is  paid  for  housing 
expense  until  the  mortgagor  or  occupant  is 
paying  the  highest  Interest  rates  permissible 
under  this  section  and  the  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  effective  at  the  time  of  commit- 
ment for  issuance  of  the  mortgage  " 

Recovery   of    interest    pa'jments    by   Gotem- 
ment  of  gams  f'-orn  sale 

Sec.  308.  (at  Section  221(d)(3)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subparagraph  "(v)  in  the 


case  of  a  transfer  of  housing  sold  by  an 
owner-occupant  contain  a  provision  for  the 
recovery  of  the  lesser  of  (A)  the  amount  of 
capital  gam  arising  from  such  traxisfer  or 
(B)  the  Cost  to  the  Government  of  carrying 
the  mortgage,  or". 

'bi  Section  221(h)  1 5)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  addlug  at  the 
end  "iH)  any  mortgage  Insured  under  this 
piuagraph  shall  contain  a  provision  for  the 
recovery  Ln  the  case  of  a  transfer  of  the 
property  by  the  mortgagor  of  the  lesser  of 
(I)  the  ajnount  of  capital  gain  arising  from 
such  transfer  or  ( u  i  the  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  carrying  the  mortgage." 
Use  of  urban  renewal  neighborhood  conser- 
vation assistance  in  section  221(h)  neigh- 
borhoods 

Sec.  309.  lai  Section  221  of  the  National 
H>justng  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection- 

III  In  order  that  an  organization  eligible 
to  receive  a  murtgage  Insured  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Admlnlstruti'jn  under  the  provisions 
of  subsection  221(hi  (hereafter  referred  to 
as  the  ■  organlz.itlon")  may  effectUely  under- 
take the  rehabilitation  of  the  maximum 
number  of  houses  In  a  nelghborhcxid  ( In 
addition  to  the  authority  given  to  such 
organlzat.cjii  under  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion 221(h)  to  receive  below  market  Interest 
rate  rehabilitation  mortgage  loans  Insured 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  to 
finance  the  purchase  and  rehabilitation  of 
housing  for  resale  to  low-lncome  purchas- 
ers!, such  organization  shall,  with  regard  to 
properties  In  a  neighborhood  qualified  under 
221(h),  have  the  following  rehabilitation 
grant  and  loan  authority: 

"(1)  On  behalf  of  low-income  home- 
owners having  an  income  not  exceeding  the 
eligibility  requirements  of  section  115  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  («3.000  annual  In- 
come to  be  eligible  for  a  full  grant) ,  to  make 
application  for  housing  rehabilitation  grants 
not  to  exceed  $2,500  made  pursu.int  to  that 
section: 

"(2)  On  behalf  of  low-income  home- 
owners having  an  Income  not  exceeding  the 
maximum  amount  specified  (with  respect 
to  the  area  involved  i  In  section  101 1  c  )  >  1 )  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965.  to  make  application  for  h(juslng  re- 
habilitation loans,  bearing  Interest  not  to 
exceed  3  per  centum,  made  pursuant  to 
section  312  of  the  Housing  Act  of   1964. 

"(3)  On  behalf  of  other  homeowners,  to 
make  application  for  market  rate  housing 
rehabilitation  mortgages.  Insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  made  pursuant 
to  section  221(d)  (2i  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act 

Up<)n  agreement  by  the  homeowner  in- 
volved the  organization  shall  be  eligible  on 
his  behalf  to  apply  for  the  »2  500  grant 
under  (ii(l).  the  3  per  centum  loan  under 
(I)  (2),  and  the  market  rate  mortgage  under 
(l))3i.  respectively,  to  plan,  contract  for. 
and  direct  the  rehabllit.ttion;  and  to  receive 
and  disburse  to  the  rehabilitation  contrac- 
tors the  proceeds  of  the  rehabilitation  grant 
or  loan  made   to  the  homeowner 

The  organization,  at  the  time  it  applies 
for  such  griints  or  loans,  shall  submit  a  re- 
habilitation plan  to  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  Such  plan  shall  describe  the 
rehabilitation  work  to  be  undertaken  In  the 
neighborhood,  pursuant  to  subsections  221 
I  hi  and  221.  li  Such  plan  may  also  include 
reference  to  coordinated  pr.sgrams  in  that 
neighborhood,  undertaken  or  proposed,  by 
local  authorities  for  demolishing  substand- 
ard buildings  under  section  116  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949.  and  for  concentrated  code 
enforcement  and  public  Improvements  un- 
der sectlcn  117  o'  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
The  Federal  Housing  Administration,  In  co- 
operation with  the  appropriate  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment,   and    the    appropriate    local    au- 


thorities where  subsections  (1)(1)  and  (i) 
(2)  above  are  Involved,  shall  approve  such 
grant  and  loan  applications  If  it  finds  that 
the  rehabilitation  plan  gives  reasonable 
promise  that  a  stable  environment  will  be 
created  In  the  neighborhood.". 

(b)  Section  115  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Such  grants  may  also  be  made  In  areas 
approved  by  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration under  section  221(h)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act.  In  such  cases,  grants 
may  be  made  only  to  homeowners  recom- 
mended by  an  organization  which  Is  eligible 
as  a  mortgagor  under  section  221  ( h ) ,  and  can 
be  used  to  finance  rehabilitation  under- 
taken   by    such    organization". 

(c)  Section  312(b)  (1)  of  the  Hou.slng  Act 
of  1964  Is  amended  by  adding  before  the 
semicolon  ".  or  In  the  case  of  areas  approved 
under  section  221(h)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act,  improvement  or  repair  necessary  to 
bring  the  property  up  to  the  standards  con- 
templated In  the  approved  plan  for  the 
area.". 

(d)  Section  312  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1964  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection 

(I  I  Such  loans  may  also  be  made  in  areas 
approved  by  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration for  mortgage  insurance  under  sec- 
tion 221(h)  of  the  National  Housing  .Act.  In 
such  cases  loans  may  be  made  only  to  prop- 
erty owners  reconunended  by  an  organiza- 
tion which  Is  eligible  as  a  mort.;agor  under 
section  221(h).  and  can  be  u.sed  only  to 
finance  rehablUtiitlon  land  necess.iry  refi- 
nancing)  undertaken  by  such  organization' 

Increased    22 1  id  )t  3)     and     [221  ■h)     Federal 
National    Mortgage    Association    Special 
Assistance  Funds 
Sec     310.   Section    305(C)    of   the   National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  deleting  the  fig- 
ure    "$525,000,000"     and     substituting    thi 
figure  "$2,000,000,000". 

titendmg  section  203  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
mintstraticm  insurance  to  section  22Uh) 
neighborhoods 

Sec.  311.  Section  203(1)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  and  adding  the  follow- 
ing; "or  (1)  that  the  dwellings  covered  by 
the  mortgage  are  situated  In  an  area  which 
Is  sufficiently  stable  and  contains  sufficient 
public  facilities  and  amenities  to  support 
long-term  values,  or  (2)  the  conservation 
efforts  to  be  carried  out  in  the  area  by  own- 
ers of  housing,  or  public  or  private  organl- 
ziitlons  give  reasonable  promise  that  a  stable 
environment  will  be  created  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  (3)  such  dwelling  Is  ar  ac- 
ceptable risk  giving  due  consideration  to  the 
need  for  providing  adequate  housing  for 
families  of  low  and  moderate  income  In  such 
area." 

TITLE  IV— rTNANCtAt.  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE TO  NONPROFIT  OROANIZATIONS  AND 
COOPERATIVES  SPONSORING  LOW  AND  MODIl- 
ATE    INCOME    HOUSING 

Financial  assistance 
Sec.  401  Section  207  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1961  Is  amended  by  striking  "$15  million"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$20  million",  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  section  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  "The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  use  not  to  exceed  $5  million  of  these  funds 
to  make  grants  or  loans  for  org.inlzatlonal 
and  development  expenses  of  nonprofit  or 
cooperative  organizations  established  to  pro- 
vide housing  for  low  and  moderate  income 
families  to  be  financed  under  subsections  221 
(d)(3)  (  below  market  interest  rate) ,  221 1 hi 
or  221(11  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  or  to 
provide  housing  for  elderly  or  handicapped 
families  to  be  financed  under  section  202  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949". 

Technical  assistance 
Sec   402.  Section  221  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing  Act   is   amended   by   adding   the  follow- 
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Ing  new  subsection:  "(j)  There  Is  authorized 
to  be  established  in  Federal  Housing  Admln- 
iBtraOon  field  offices  where  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  need  exists  the  position  of 
Assistant  Director  for  low  and  moderate  In- 
come housing  to  provide  technical  assistance 
to  nonprofit  or  cooperative  organizations 
estobllshed  to  provide  housing  for  low  or 
moderate  income  families  to  be  financed  un- 
der subsections  221(d)  (3)  (below  market  In- 
terest rate),  221(h),  or  221(1)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  or  to  provide  housing  lor 
elderly  or  handicapped  families  to  be  financed 
under  section  202  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949.". 

TITLE    V — -INSURANCE    PROTECTION    FOR 
HOMEOWNERS 

Homeowners  mortgage  insurance  and  extend- 
ed fire  insurance  protection 

Sec.  501.  Section  221  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsec- 
tion 221(k)  as  follows: 

"(k)(l)  To  assist  low  and  moderate  In- 
come homeowners  In  meeting  mortgage  pay- 
meats  In  Umes  of  personal  adversity,  the 
Secretary  shall  seek  to  arrange  with  the 
private  Insurance  Industry  for  the  estab- 
lishment at  the  earliest  practicable  date  of 
a  program  of  Insurance  protection  against 
mortgage  foreclosures.  Such  insurance  pro- 
gram shall  be  designed  to  protect  mortgagors 
against  foreclosure  due  to  curtailment  of 
income  resulting  from  factors  beyond  their 
effective  control  Including  such  factors  as 
death,  dls.^bllUy,  Illness,  and  unemployment 
(particularly,  unemployment  during  a  period 
In  which  an  Involuntary  unemployed  home 
buyer  Is  participating  In  a  program  of  edu- 
cation and  training  to  qualify  for  new  em- 
ployment  requiring   additional   skills). 

"(2)  To  assist  low  and  moderate  Income 
homeowners  In  securing  fire  Insurance  pro- 
tection at  reasonable  rates,  the  Secretary 
shall  seek  to  arrange  with  the  private  Insur- 
ance Industry  for  the  establishment  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  of  a  broadened  pro- 
gram of  fire  insurance  protection  at  reason- 
able rates.  Such  Insurance  program  may  be 
designed  to  protect  low  and  moderate  Income 
homeowners  against  other  risks  to  their 
property. 

"(3)  Such  insurance  programs  shall  be 
designed  to  be  actuarially  sound  through  the 
use  of  premiums,  fees,  extended  or  Increased 
payment  schedules  or  other  similar  methods. 

"(4)  Any  combination  of  Insurance  com- 
panies. Investment  institutions  or  other  in- 
stitutions or  persons  may  Join  together  to 
form  a  corporation  or  other  Joint  enterprise 
which  as  its  sole  purpose  and  activity  pro- 
vides homeownershlp  mortgage  Insurance 
protection  or  fire  Insurance  protection  to 
mortgagors  as  described  In  this  title.  Such 
combination  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a 
combination  or  conspiracy  In  restraint  of 
trade  under  the  Act  of  July  2,  1890  (the 
Sherman  Act),  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  1-7); 
nor  shall  the  formation  of  a  corporation  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  section  be 
prohibited  by  section  7  of  the  Act  of  October 
15,  1914  (the  Clayton  Act),  as  amended  (15 
O.S.C.  18). 

"(5)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  report  to  the  Congress  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
as  to  Its  success  In  establishing  these  in- 
surance programs,  and  to  make  any  recom- 
mendations. Including  for  Federal  reinsur- 
ance, he  may  deem  desirable.". 

TTTLE  Vn — SOCIAL   SERVICES   IN   PUBLIC    HOUSING 

"Sec.  601  (a)  Section  10(a)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "pay"  la  the 
first  proviso;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  proviso  the  following: 

"and  (11)  the  cost  of  providing  social  serv- 
ices for  families  living  In  low-rent  housing 
projects,  as  approved  by  the   Authority". 


mxE    vn — expanded    tjbban    renewal 
Expanded     urban     renewal     rehabilitation 
grants 
Sec.   701.  Section   115(b)    of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  striking  "$1500" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "»2500'. 
Increased  urban  renewal  funds 
Sec.  702.   Section   103(b)    of  the   Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  striking  "$750,000,- 
000  on  July  1  in  each  of  the  years  1967  and 
1968"  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$750,000,000 
on  July  1.  1967,  and  $1,500,000,000  on  July 
1. 1968.". 

TITLE  vin — reducing  the  cost  of  housing 
construction 

Sec.  801.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  shall,  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  develop  and  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register  a  model  building  code  which  will 
permit  the  use  of  modern  architectural  and 
engineering  techniques  and  practices  to 
facilitate  the  construction  of  housing  at 
reasonable  cost.  The  Secretary  shall  develop 
and  issue  revisions  of  this  code  fron  time  to 
time  to  keep  It  abreast  of  continuing  tech- 
nological development. 

(b)  No  program  of  subsidy,  aid,  or  as- 
sistance by  any  agency  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  sewer  and  water  facil- 
ity grants,  open  space  grants,  community 
facilities  grants,  urban  renewal  programs, 
and  Federal  Housing  Administration  insur- 
ance) may  be  carried  on  within  any  Jurisdic- 
tion within  which  the  model  building  code 
(Including  any  revision  thereof)  published 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  or  a  variation 
thereof  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  Is  not  In  etfect 
within  three  years  after  Its  publication. 

tftle   ix assistant   secretary   for 

research 
Sec.  901.  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(a) 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  (79  Stat.  668)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "four"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "five". 

TITLE       X removing       FEDERAL       INVOLVEMENT 

WITH  LENDING  INSTITUTIONS  WHICH  DIS- 
CRIMINATE IN  MAKING  MORTGAGE  LOANS 
OR  WHICH  LOAN  TO  PERSONS  WHO  DIS- 
CRIMINATE 

Sec.  1001.  (a)  No  federally  Insured  lending 
institution  shall  make  any  loan  secured  by, 
or  for  the  acquisition,  development,  operation 
or  rehablUtation  of,  any  residential  property 
or  related  facilities  (including  land  to  be 
developed  for  residential  use),  to  be  sold, 
leased,  rented,  or  otherwise  disposed  of, 
unless —  )f 

(1)  such  loan  is  made  without  regard  to 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  orlglij,  and 

(2)  legally  enforceable  assurances  are  fur- 
nished to  such  Institution  that  such  prop- 
erty will  be  sold,  leased,  rented,  or  otherwise 
disposed  of  without  regard  to  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"federally  insured  lending  Institution"  means 
any  bank  or  other  Institution  Insured  by 
either  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion or  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance  Corjxjration. 

(c)  This  Act  shall  be  administered  and 
enforced,  in  the  case  or — 

(1)  national  banks,  by  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency. 

(2)  banks  (other  than  national  banks) 
which  are  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System, 

(3)  banks  (other  than  national  banks  and 
State  member  banks)  Insured  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  and 

(4)  any  institution  Insured  by  the  Federal 


Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  by 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

TITLE  XI- — REMOVING  FEDERAL  SUBSIDIES  FOR 
DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  MODERATE  AND  LOW 
INCOME  FAMILIES 

Sec.  1101.  (a)  No  program  of  subsidy,  aid 
or  assistance  by  any  agency  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(including  but  not  limited  to  sewer  and  wa- 
ter facility  grants,  open  space  grants,  com- 
munity facilities  grants,  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams, and  Federal  Housing  Administration 
Insurance)  may  be  carried  on  within  any  Ju- 
risdiction within  which  a  reasonable  share, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  of  housing  is  not 
available  for  low  and  moderate  Income  fam- 
ilies, whether  by  reason  of  restrictions  In 
zoning  ordinances  or  building  codes,  or  other 
factors  within  the  reasonable  control  of  the 
State  within  which  the  Jurisdiction  is  lo- 
cated, or  the  Jurisdiction  Itself. 

(b)(1)  Subsection  1004(b)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
numbered  clause  (2)    a  new  clause 

"(3)  provision  of  a  proper  balance  of  hous- 
ing for  families  of  moderate  or  low-Income; " 
and  by  renumbering  clauses  (3)  and  (4)  as 
clauses  (4)  and  (5)  respectively. 

(11)  Subsection  1005  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing a  period  after  the  phrase  "particularly 
small  builders"  and  striking  the  words  ",  and 
the  inclusion  of  a  proper  balance  of  housing 
for  families  of  moderate  or  low-Income." 

TITLE  Xn — REMOVING  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  BEN- 
EFITS FOR  LANDLORDS  VIOLATING  HEALTH,  FIRE, 
OR   HOUSING  REGULATIONS 

Sec.  1201.  (a)  Section  167  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  deduc- 
tion for  depreciation)  is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (J)  as  (k).  and  by 
Inserting  after  subsection  (1)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(J)  Limitation  In  the  Case  of  Residential 
Property  Held  In  Violation  of  Local  Housing 
Regulations — 

"(1)  General  rule. — Under  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  no  deduction 
shall  be  allowed  under  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  any  rental  housing  for  any  taxable 
year  in  which  the  owner  of  such  rental  hous- 
ing has  been  determined  pursuant  to  local 
law  to  have  violated  any  housing  regulation 
with  respect  to  such  rental  housing  and  has 
failed  to  correct  such  violation  within  the 
period  prescribed  by  local  law. 

"(2)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection : 

"(A)  The  term  'rental  housing"  means  any 
building  which  constitutes  the  abode  of  a 
person  who  Is  not  the  owner  thereof,  and 
Includes  any  fixture,  appliance  or  equip- 
ment on  the  premises  of  such  building. 

"(B)  The  term  'local  law"  means  a  law 
of  a  State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
a  law  applicable  only  to  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia, or  a  regulation  prescribed  pursuant 
to  any  such  law. 

"(C)  The  term  'housing  regulation'  means 
a  local  law  which  provides  for  public  en- 
forcement of  standards  relating  to  housing, 
or  to  health  or  safety  In  residential  build- 
ings." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Section-by-Section  Review  of  the  Low-  and 
Moderate-Income  Housing  Act  of  1968 

title  I.  statement  of  purpose 
Congress  establishes  the  goal  of  building 
and  rehabilitating  10  million  units  of  low 
and  moderate  Income  housing  over  the  next 
20  years,  by  private  and  public  effort  at  the 
rate  of  500,000  units  annually.  When  the 
goal  Is  fulfilled,  the  nation  will  be  rid  of  its 
present  10  million  units  of  deteriorated 
and  dilapidated  housing.  The  houses  which 
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Broadening  the  participants  iri  section  221 
(d)\,3)  and  section  22 1 1  h)  housing  programs 

Ssc.  305.  (a)  Section  221id)i3i  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  is  amended  by  de- 
leting "(and  which  certifies  that  It  Is  not 
receiving  financial  issistance  from  the 
United  States  exclusively  pursuant  to  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937 1". 

(b)  Section  221ihi  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  la  amended  m  paragraph  ill  by 
deleting  the  words  "a  non-profit  organiza- 
tion" and  Inserting  "an  organization  eligible 
as  a  mortgagor  under  section  221idM3l  of 
the  National  Housing  Act",  in  subparagraph 

(2)  (A),  by  deleting  "a  private  non-profit 
corporation  or  association"  and  Inserting 
"an  organization',  and  in  subparagraph 
(5)(F)  by  deleting  phrases  iii.  (Ui.  and 
(111)  and  inserting  "an  organization  eligible 
as  a  mortgagor  or  a  low- income  purchaser. 
approved  for  the  purposes  of  thl.s  section 
by  the  Secretary  ' 

Graduating  interest  ratfi  on  221  ^d)  <  U  ana 
22i(/i)  mortgages  dou:nti:ard 
Sec.  306.  Section  221<d)(5i  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  IS  amended  by  deleting 
"and  there  shall  be  no  differentiation  in  the 
rate  of  Interest  charged  under  this  proviso 
as  between  mortgages  under  subsection   idi 

(3)  on  tne  basis  of  differences  in  the  types 
or  claaaea  of  such  mortgagors'  and  insert- 
ing "except  that  the  rate  .if  interest  shall 
be  graduated  down  to  zero  percent  if  a  high- 
er rate  would  cause  the  occupant  s  or  pur- 
chaser's bousing  expense  to  exceed  one- 
fourth  of  hia  Income  i  In  the  case  of  multiple 
unit  rental  or  cooperative  housing  the  proj- 
ect mortgage  interest  rate  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  averaging  the  rate  of  interest 
chargeable  on  each  unit  based  upon  the 
Income  of  its  occupant.).". 

Periodic    interest    rate    adjustments    under 
section  221(di(J)  and  section  22l(h.) 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Section  221  d.  '3i  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended  by  strllcing 
"and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  .  U  i .  by 
striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  i  111  > . 
and  by  adding  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph "(Iv)  contain  a  provision  lor  periodic 
adjustment  of  the  interest  rate  in  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner  so  that 
25  per  centum  of  the  income  of  the  mortgagor 
(or  In  the  case  of  rental  or  cooperative  hous- 
ing of  the  occupant  I  is  paid  for  housing 
ezpenae  until  the  mortgagor  or  occupant  is 
paying  the  highest  interest  rates  permissible 
under  this  section  and  the  regulations  of  the 
Commlwloner  effective  at  the  time  of  com- 
mitment for  Issuance  of  the  mortgage,  and 
In  the  caae  of  the  sale  of  housing  to  the  occu- 
pant contain  a  provision  that  if  the  mort- 
gagor does  not  continue  to  'x;cupy  the  prop- 
erty, the  Interest  rate  shall  increase  to  the 
stjne  maximum  level  except  that  the  in- 
crease In  the  Interest  rate  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable If  the  property  is  sold  and  the  pur- 
chaser la  an  organization  eligible  as  a  mort- 
gagor or  an  Individual  eiuible  as  a  purchaser. 
and  approved  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
by  the  Conunlssloner:  and  " 

(b)  Section  221<h)i5i  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  "(O)  any  mortgage  insured  under  this 
paragraph  shall  contain  a  provision  for  pe- 
riodic adjustment  of  the  interest  rate  In 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
•o  that  25  per  centum  of  the  income  of  the 
mortgagor  lor  in  the  case  of  cooperative 
bousing  of  the  occupant  i  Is  paid  for  housing 
expense  until  the  mortgagor  or  occupant  is 
paying  the  highest  Interest  rates  permissible 
under  this  section  and  the  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  effective  at  the  time  of  commit- 
ment for  Issuance  of  the  mortgage  " 

Recovery    of   interest    payments    by   Govern- 
ment of  gains  from  sale 

Sec.  308.  (ai  Section  221(d)  1 3)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subparagraph    "ivi   In  the 


case  of  a  triuisfer  of  housing  sold  by  an 
owner-occupant  contain  a  provision  for  the 
recovery  ot  the  le&ser  of  i  A  i  the  amount  of 
capital  gam  arising  from  such  transfer  or 
iB)  the  Cost  to  the  Government  of  carrying 
the  mortgage;  or  ". 

lb)  Section  221(h)  1 5)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  "iHi  any  mortgage  Insured  under  this 
paragraph  shall  contain  a  provision  for  the 
recovery  m  the  case  of  a  transfer  of  the 
property  by  the  mortgagor  of  the  leaser  of 
(1)  the  amount  of  capital  gain  arising  from 
such  transfer  or  Ui)  the  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  carrying  the  mortgage." 
Use  of  urban  reriewal  neighborhood  conser- 
vation assistance  in  section  221(h)  neigh- 
borlioods 

Sec.  309.  (a)  Section  221  of  the  National 
Hou-slng  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

ill  In  order  that  an  organization  eligible 
to  receive  a  mortgage  insured  by  the  Federal 
Housing  .'Vdnilnistration  under  the  provision-^ 
of  subsection  221ihi  (hereafter  referred  to 
as  the  organization  ")  may  effectively  under- 
take the  rehabilitation  of  the  maximum 
number  of  houses  in  a  neighborhood  <ln 
addition  to  the  authority  given  to  such 
organization  under  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion 221 1  h)  to  receive  below  market  interest 
rate  rehabilitation  mortgage  loans  insured 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  to 
finance  the  purchase  and  rehabilitation  of 
housing  fur  resale  to  low-Income  purchas- 
ers!, such  organization  shall,  with  regard  to 
properties  In  a  neighborhood  qualified  under 
221  (hi.  have  the  foUovi'lng  rehabilitation 
grant  and  loan  authority 

111  On  behalf  of  low-income  home- 
owners having  an  income  not  exceeding  tlie 
eligibility  requirements  of  section  115  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  ($3,000  annual  In- 
come to  be  eligible  for  a  full  grant  i .  to  make 
application  for  housing  rehabilitation  grants 
not  to  exceed  $2,500  made  pursuant  to  that 
section; 

"(21  On  behalf  of  low-Income  home- 
owners having  an  Income  not  exceeding  the 
maximum  amount  specltled  (with  respect 
to  the  area  involved  i  In  section  101  (  ci  i  1 )  of 
the  Hi-iusing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
19t)^,  to  make  application  for  housing  re- 
habilitation loans,  bearing  interest  not  to 
exceed  3  per  centum,  made  pursuant  to 
section   312  of   the  Housing   Act   of   19€4. 

(3)  On  behalf  of  other  homeowners,  to 
make  application  for  market  rate  housing 
rehabilitation  mortgages.  Insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  made  pursuant 
to  section  221(dii2i  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act. 

Upin  agreement  by  the  homeowner  In- 
volved, the  organization  shall  be  eligible  on 
his  behalf  to  apply  for  the  $2,500  grant 
under  ilHli.  the  3  per  centum  loan  under 
(li(2i.  and  the  market  rate  mortgage  under 
(II  (3 1,  respectively;  to  plan,  contract  for, 
and  direct  the  rehabilitation:  and  to  receive 
and  disburse  to  the  rehabilitation  contrac- 
tors the  proceeds  of  the  rehabilitation  grant 
or  loan   made  to  the   homeowner 

The  organization,  at  the  time  it  applies 
for  such  gran'.s  or  loans  shall  submit  a  re- 
habilitation plan  to  the  Peder.il  Housing 
Administration  Such  plan  shall  describe  the 
rehabilitation  work  to  be  undertaken  In  the 
neighborhood,  pursuant  to  subsections  221 
ihi  and  221ili.  Such  plan  may  also  Include 
reference  to  coordinated  programs  In  that 
neighborhood,  undertaken  or  proposed,  by 
local  authorities  for  demolishing  substand- 
ard buildings  under  section  116  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949,  and  for  concentrated  code 
enforcement  and  public  improvements  un- 
der section  117  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
The  Federal  Housing  Administration.  In  co- 
operation with  the  appropriate  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment,   and    the    appropriate    local    au- 


thorities where  subsections  (1)(1)  and  (I) 
(2)  above  are  Involved,  shall  approve  such 
grant  and  loan  applications  If  it  finds  that 
the  rehabilitation  plan  gives  reasonable 
promise  that  a  stable  environment  will  be 
created  In  the  neighborhood.". 

(b)  Section  115  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection; 

"  ( c  I  Such  grants  may  also  be  made  In  areas 
approved  by  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration under  section  221(h)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act.  In  such  cases,  grants 
may  be  made  only  to  homeowners  recom- 
mended by  an  organization  which  Ls  eligible 
as  a  mortgagor  under  section  221 1  h  i ,  and  can 
be  used  to  finance  rehabilitation  under- 
taken   by    such    organization". 

(c)  Section  312(b)  (1)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1964  Is  amended  by  adding  before  the 
semicolon  ",  or  In  the  ca.se  of  areas  approved 
under  section  221(h)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act.  improvement  or  repair  necessary  to 
bring  tlie  property  up  to  the  standards  con- 
templated In  the  approved  plan  for  the 
area". 

(d)  Section  312  of  the  Houmig  .^ct  of 
1964  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
■  (li  Such  loans  may  alsci  be  made  iii  areas 
approved  by  the  Federal  Housing  .Adminis- 
tration for  mortgage  insurance  under  sec- 
tion 221  (hi  of  the  National  Housing  An_  In 
such  cases  loans  may  be  made  only  to  prop- 
erty owners  recommended  by  an  orgaiilz.i- 
tlon  which  Is  eligible  as  a  mortgagor  under 
section  221 1  h).  and  can  be  u.sed  only  to 
finance  rehabilitation  (and  necess.iry  refi- 
nancing i   undertaken  by  such  organization' 

/nc'-Ofcd    I'JiicfH?)     and     \221ih\     Federal 
National    Mortgage    Association    Special 
Assistance  Funds 
Sec     310    Section    305(ci    of   the   National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  fig- 
ure    "$525,000,000"     and     substituting    tht 
figure  "$2.000  000.000". 

Extending  section  203  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration insurance  to  section  22U>it 
ru'igh  borhoods 

Sec.  311.  Section  203(1)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  and  adding  the  follow- 
ing; "or  (1)  that  the  dwellings  covered  by 
the  mortgage  are  situated  In  an  area  which 
Is  sufficiently  stable  and  contains  sufficient 
public  facilities  and  amenities  to  support 
long-term  values,  or  (2»  the  conservation 
efforts  to  be  carried  out  in  the  area  by  own- 
ers of  housing,  or  public  or  private  organi- 
z.iUons  give  reasonable  promise  that  a  stable 
enMrcmment  will  be  created  In  the  nelgti- 
borhood.  and  (3i  such  dwelling  Is  ar  ac- 
ceptable risk  giving  due  consideration  to  the 
need  for  providing  adequate  housing  fot 
families  of  low  and  moderate  Income  In  such 
area   " 

TITLE  IV— riNANCIAL  AND  TECH.NKAL  ASSIST- 
A.VCE  TO  NONPROFIT  ORGANIZATIONS  AND 
rOOPERATIVES  SPONSORING  LOW  AND  MODER- 
ATE   INIO.ME    HOUSING 

Financial  assistance 
Sec  401  Section  207  of  the  Housing  Act  o' 
rj61  Is  amended  by  striking  "$15  million"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$20  million",  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  section  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  use  not  to  exceed  $5  million  of  the.se  funds 
to  make  grants  or  loans  for  organizational 
and  development  expenses  of  nonprofit  or 
cooperative  organizations  established  to  pro- 
vide housing  for  low  and  mcKlerate  Inccmf' 
families  to  be  financed  under  subsections  22: 
(d)  (3)  (below  market  interest  r.itei.  221ihi 
or  221(11  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  or  to 
provide  housing  for  elderly  or  handicapped 
families  to  be  financed  under  section  202  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949   ". 

Technical  assistance 
Sec   402.  Section  221  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing  Act    is   amended    by   adding   the   follow- 
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Ing  new  subsection:  "(J)  There  Is  authorized 
to  be  established  In  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration field  offices  where  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  need  exists  the  position  of 
Assistant  Director  for  low  and  moderate  In- 
come housing  to  provide  technical  assistance 
to  nonprofit  or  cooperative  organizations 
established  to  provide  housing  for  low  or 
moderate  Income  families  to  be  financed  un- 
der subsections  221(d)  (3)  (below  market  In- 
terest rate),  221(h),  or  221(i)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  or  to  provide  housing  for 
elderly  or  handicapped  families  to  be  financed 
under  section  202  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949.". 

TITLE    V INSURANCE    PROTECTION    FOR 

HOMEOWNERS 

Homeowners  mortgage  insurance  and  extend- 
ed fire  insurance  protection 

Sec  501.  Section  221  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsec- 
tion 221  (k)  as  follows: 

"(k)(l)  To  assist  low  and  moderate  In- 
come homeowners  In  meeting  mortgage  pay- 
ments in  times  of  personal  adversity,  the 
Secretary  shall  seek  to  arrange  with  the 
private  Insurance  industry  for  the  estab- 
lishment at  the  earliest  practicable  date  of 
a  program  of  Insurance  protection  against 
mortgage  foreclosures.  Such  insurance  pro- 
gram shall  be  designed  to  protect  mortgagors 
against  foreclosure  due  to  curtailment  of 
income  resulting  from  factors  beyond  their 
effective  control  Including  such  factors  as 
death,  disability,  Illness,  and  unemployment 
(particularly,  unemployment  during  a  period 
In  which  an  involuntary  unemployed  home 
buyer  Is  participating  In  a  program  of  edu- 
cation and  training  to  qualify  for  new  em- 
ployment  requiring    additional   skills). 

"(2)  To  assist  low  and  moderate  Income 
homeowners  In  securing  fire  insurance  pro- 
tection at  reasonable  rates,  the  Secretary 
shall  seek  to  arrange  with  the  private  Insur- 
ance Industry  for  the  establishment  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  of  a  broadened  pro- 
gram ot  fire  Insurance  protection  at  reason- 
able rates.  Such  Insurance  program  may  be 
designed  to  protect  low  and  moderate  Income 
homeowners  against  other  risks  to  their 
property. 

"(3)  Such  Insurance  programs  shall  be 
designed  to  be  actuarially  sound  through  the 
use  of  premiums,  fees,  extended  or  Increased 
payment  schedules  or  other  similar  methods. 

"(4 1  Any  combination  of  Insurance  com- 
panies. Investment  Institutions  or  other  in- 
stitutions or  persons  may  Join  together  to 
form  a  corporation  or  other  Joint  enterprise 
which  as  Its  sole  purpose  and  activity  pro- 
vides homeownershlp  mortgage  insurance 
protection  or  fire  insurance  protection  to 
mortgagors  as  described  In  this  title.  Such 
combination  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a 
combination  or  conspiracy  In  restraint  of 
trade  under  the  Act  of  July  2.  1890  (the 
Sherman  Acti.  as  amended  (15  US  C.  1-7); 
nor  shall  the  formation  of  a  corporation  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  section  be 
prohibited  by  section  7  of  the  Act  of  October 
15,  1914  (the  Clavton  Act),  as  amended  (15 
U.S.C.  18). 

"(5 1  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  report  to  the  Congress  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
as  to  Its  success  in  establishing  these  In- 
Burance  programs,  and  to  make  any  recom- 
mendations. Including  for  Federal  reinsur- 
ance, he  may  deem  desirable  ". 

TITLE  VII — SOCIAL    SERVICES   IN   PUBLIC    HOUSING 

"Sec  601  (a)  Section  10(a)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "pay"  la  the 
first  proviso;  and 

(2 1  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  proviso  the  following: 

"and  (11)  the  cost  of  providing  social  serv- 
ices for  families  living  In  low-rent  housing 
projects,   as  approved   by   the    Authority". 


nTLE     Vn — EXPANDED      UKBAN      RENEWAL 

Expanded     urban     renewal     rehabilitation 
grants 

Sec.   701.  Section   115(b)    of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  striking  "$1500" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "»2500'. 
Increased  urban  renewal  funds 

Sec.  702.  Section  103(b)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  striking  "$750,000,- 
000  on  July  1  In  each  of  the  years  1967  and 
1968"  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$750,000,000 
on  July  1,  1967,  and  $1,500,000,000  on  July 
1,  1968.". 

TITLE     Vin — REDUCING     THE     COST     OF     HOUSING 
CONSTBUCTION 

Sec.  801.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  shall,  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  develop  and  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register  a  model  building  code  which  will 
permit  the  use  of  modern  architectural  and 
engineering  techniques  and  practices  to 
facilitate  the  construction  of  housing  at 
reasonable  cost.  The  Secretary  shall  develop 
and  issue  revisions  of  this  code  fron  time  to 
time  to  keep  It  abreast  of  continuing  tech- 
nological development. 

(b)  No  program  of  subsidy,  aid,  or  as- 
sistance by  any  agency  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  sewer  and  water  facil- 
ity grants,  open  space  grants,  community 
facilities  grants,  urban  renewal  programs, 
and  Federal  Housing  Administration  Insur- 
ance) may  be  carried  on  within  any  Jurisdic- 
tion within  which  the  model  building  code 
(including  any  revision  thereof)  published 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  or  a  variation 
thereof  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  is  not  in  effect 
within  three  years  after  its  publication. 

TrrLE    IX — ASSISTANT    SECRETARY     FOR 
KESEARCH 

Sec.  901.  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(a) 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  (79  Stat.  668)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "four"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "five". 

TTIXE  X — REMOVING  FEDEEAL  INVOLVEMENT 
■WITH  LENDING  INSTTrUTIONS  WHICH  DIS- 
CaiMINATE  IN  MAKING  MORTGAGE  LOANS 
OR  WHICH  LOAN  TO  PERSONS  WHO  DIS- 
CRIMINATE 

Sec.  1001.  (a)  No  federally  insured  lending 
Institution  shall  make  any  loan  secured  by, 
or  for  the  acquisition,  development,  operation 
or  rehabilitation  of,  any  residential  property 
or  related  facilities  (Including  land  to  be 
developed  for  residential  use),  to  be  sold, 
leased,  rented,  or  otherwise  disposed  of, 
unless — 

(1)  Buch  loan  Is  made  without  regard  to 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  ortglij,  and 

(2)  legally  enforceable  assurances  are  fur- 
nished to  such  Institution  that  such  prop- 
erty Will  be  sold,  leased,  rented,  or  otherwise 
disposed  of  without  regard  to  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"federally  insured  lending  Institution"  means 
any  bank  or  other  Institution  Insured  by 
either  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion or  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation. 

(c)  This  Act  shall  be  administered  and 
enforced,  in  tne  case  of — 

(1)  national  banks,  by  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency, 

(2)  banks  (other  than  national  banks) 
which  are  members  of  the  Federal  Reerve 
System,  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System, 

(3)  banks  (other  than  national  banks  and 
State  member  banks)  Insured  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  and 

(4)  any  Institution  Insured  by  the  Federal 


Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  by 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

TITLE      XI REMOVING      FEDERAL      SU'BSIDIES      FOR 

DISCRIMINATION    AGAINST   MODERATE   AND   LOW 
INCOME  FAMILIES 

Sec.  1101.  (a)  No  program  of  subsidy,  aid 
or  assistance  by  any  agency  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(Including  but  not  limited  to  sewer  and  wa- 
ter facility  grants,  open  space  grants,  com- 
munity facilities  grants,  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams, and  Federal  Hotislng  Administration 
insurance)  may  be  carried  on  within  any  Ju- 
risdiction within  which  a  reasonable  share, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  of  housing  is  not 
available  for  low  and  moderate  Income  fam- 
ilies, whether  by  reason  of  restrictions  In 
zoning  ordinances  or  building  codes,  or  other 
factors  within  the  reasonable  control  of  the 
State  within  which  the  Jurisdiction  is  lo- 
cated, or  the  Jurisdiction  Itself. 

(b)(1)  Subsection  1004(b|  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
numbered  clause   (2)    a  new  clause 

"(3)  provision  of  a  proper  balance  of  hous- 
ing for  families  of  moderate  or  low-Income;" 
and  by  renumbering  clauses  (3)  and  (4)  as 
clauses  (4)  and  (5)  respectively. 

(11)  Subsection  1005  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing a  period  after  the  phrase  "particularly 
small  builders"  and  striking  the  words  ",  and 
the  inclusion  of  a  proper  balance  of  housing 
for  families  of  moderate  or  low-Income." 

TITLE  Xn REMOVING  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  BEN- 
EFITS FOR  LANDLORDS  VIOLATING  HEALTH,  FIRE, 
OR   HOUSING  REGULATIONS 

Sec.  1201.  (a)  Section  167  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  deduc- 
tion for  depreciation )  is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (J)  as  (k),  and  by 
Inserting  after  subsection  (I)  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(J)  Limitation  in  the  Case  of  Residential 
Property  Held  In  Violation  of  Local  Housing 
Regulations — 

"(1)  General  rule. — Under  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  no  deduction 
shall  be  allowed  under  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  any  rental  housing  for  any  taxable 
year  In  which  the  owner  of  such  rental  hous- 
ing has  been  determined  pursuant  to  local 
law  to  have  violated  any  housing  regulation 
with  respect  to  such  rental  housing  and  has 
failed  to  correct  such  violation  within  the 
period  prescribed  by  local  law. 

"(2)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection : 

"(A)  The  term  "rental  housing"  means  any 
building  which  constitutes  the  abode  of  a 
person  who  Is  not  the  owner  thereof,  and 
includes  any  fixture,  appliance  or  equip- 
ment on  the  premises  of  such  building. 

"(B)  The  term  "local  law"  means  a  law 
of  a  State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
a  law  applicable  only  to  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia, or  a  regulation  prescribed  pursuant 
to  any  such  law. 

"'(C)  "The  term  "housing  regulation"  means 
a  local  law  which  provides  for  public  en- 
forcement of  standards  relating  to  housing, 
or  to  health  or  safety  In  residential  build- 
ings."" 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


Section-bv-Section  Review  of  the  Low-  and 
Moderate-Income  Housing  Act  of  1968 

title  I.  statement  of  purpose 
Congress  establishes  the  goal  of  building 
and  rehabilitating  10  million  units  of  low 
and  moderate  Income  housing  over  the  next 
20  years,  by  private  and  public  effort  at  the 
rate  of  500.000  units  annually.  'When  the 
goal  is  fulfilled,  the  nation  will  be  rid  of  Its 
present  10  million  units  of  deteriorated 
and  dilapidated  housing.  The  houses  which 
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become  deterloraced  over  the  20  year  period 
and  the  low  and  moderate  Income  houses 
needed  to  take  care  of  the  Increase  In  Amer- 
ican famtllea  In  this  period  will  not  be  met 
by  this  goal. 

TTTH    n.    ANNUAL    LOW    AND    MODERATE    INCOME 
HOrSING    REPT.RT 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Is  now  building  or  rehabilitating 
low  and  moderate  income  housing  units  at 
the  rate  of  about  60  thousand  a  year:  the 
private  bousing  Industry  produces  a  hand- 
ful. The  nation  needs  500,000  annually.  To 
achieve  this  nearly  tenfold  step- up  In  the 
production  of  low  and  moderate  Income  hous- 
ing HUD  will  have  to  prepare  each  year  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  amount  of  low  and 
moderate  income  hou.slng  produced  In  the 
preceding  year.  The  Secretary  Is  then  re- 
quired, after  consuItHtson  with  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  and  the  Board  uf  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  to  re- 
port annually  In  January  to  the  President 
and  to  Congress  on  how  the  500.000  housing 
units  goal  Ls  to  be  met  in  the  coming  year. 
He  may  diminish  this  »?<)al  !f  m  any  year  its 
fulfilment  would  generate  damaging  infla- 
tionary pressures 

TITLE  m.  EXPANDED  SECTION  22  I  I  d  I  i  3  )  .  S2  1  I  h  I  . 
AND  203  LOW  AND  MODERATE  INCOME  HOUSING 
PROGRAMS 

If  the  Federal  government  is  to  stimulate 
the  construction  of  low  and  mt>dprate  income 
housing  on  a  large  scale,  the  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  housing  prugrsuns  must  be 
strengthened.  SpeclUcally.  section  221idii3i 
now  authorizing  three  percent  40  year  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration -insured  loans 
for  the  construction  or  rehabilitation  of  low 
and  moderate  Income  reiitivl  housing  by  non- 
profit corporations,  limited  dividend  corpora- 
tions, and  cooperatives  must  be  expanded 

In  addition,  the  exceller-.t  new  221 1  hi  pro- 
gram, eetabllshed  by  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 
1966,  now  authorizing  three  percent.  20-23 
year  FHA-lnsured  loans  to  finance  the  pur- 
chase and  rehabilitation  by  non-proht  orga- 
nizations of  low-income  housing  for  reeale 
to  low-Income  purchasers  must  be  upgraded 
from  a  small  experimental  progrtim  to  a  large- 
scale  nationwide  effort 

Finally,  broadened  powers  should  be  given 
to  rehabilitation  organizations  to  operate  In 
221(h)  nelghborhuuds 

The  following  changes  are  made  to  accom- 
plish these  objectives 

1.  Extending  Section.  22licl)i3)  to  the 
Sale  of  yew  Houses  — oectlon  301  authorizes 
the  sale  of  section  221 1  dt  1 3  i  housing  to  low 
and  moderate  Income  f  imiUes  which  now 
qualify  as  tenants  Under  the  present  law 
section  22Ud)  (3)  housing  can  only  be  rented 
by  low  and  moderate  income  families  or 
owned  on  a  cooperitlve  basis.  Section  101 
(e)(3)  of  tl;e  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  authorliing  the  rent  sup- 
plement program,  -ontemplites  thut  section 
221(d)(3)  below  in.irlcet  Interest  rate  hous- 
ing can  be  sold  when  coupled  with  the  rent 
supplement  program,  but  there  is  no  specific 
authorization  for  such  sale  in  the  present 
law. 

Multiple  family  221(d)  (31  housing  could 
be  sold  on  a  condominium  basis  under  the 
proposed  amendment 

2.  Remoting  the  S20  Million  Limitation  on 
22lth)  Mortgages  —Section  302  removes  the 
«20  mllllcn  Umltatl m  on  the  amount  of 
mortgages  Insured  imder  section  221(h)  As 
a  result  of  the  amendment,  section  221(h) 
funds  will  be  governed  by  the  amount  of 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  spe- 
cial assistance  funds  allotted  to  the  pro  ram 
by  the  President,  just  is  the  amount  of  sec- 
tion 32I(di(3)   funds  Is  now  determined. 

3.  Sxtending  Section  221  (hi  to  the  Sale 
of  Existing  Houses  in  Seed  of  Little  or  No 
Rehabilitation. — Section  303  expands  Section 
221(h)    to  finance  the  sale  ot  houses  need- 


ing little  or  no  rehabilitation  to  low  and 
moderate  Income  families. 

4  Raising  the  Income  Limits  for  Purchase 
of  Section  221(h)  Houses. — Section  304  raises 
the  maximum  Income  of  a  family  qualify- 
ing to  purchase  section  221(h)  houses  from 
the  maximum  level  allowed  for  entry  into 
public  housing  to  the  maximum  level  allowed 
for  occupancy  of  221iJm3)  housing.  This 
allows  moderate-Income  families  as  well  as 
low-income  families  to  receive  the  benefits 
of  the  221 1  hi   program 

5.  Broadening  the  Participants  in  Section 
22t[dii3)  and  Section  ~2Hht  Housing  Pro- 
grams Section  305  allows  private  and  pub- 
lic non-profit  corporations.  Including  public 
housing  authorities.  cix>peratlves,  and  lim- 
ited dividend  corporations  to  finance  the 
construction  or  the  rehabilitation  of  hous- 
ing for  rent  or  for  sale  under  either  section 
221(d)  (3t  or  section  221(h)  Unde'  present 
law  public  housing  authorltle.s  c.mnot  build 
221(d)  i3i  housing  and  only  private  non- 
proMt  organizations  can  rehabilitate  221(h) 
housing. 

6  Graduating  Interest  Rates  on  221\d\  i 3) 
and  221  {hi  Mortgages  Doicnicard  Sec- 
tion 306  provides  that  the  present  3  per- 
cent interest  rate  on  section  221(d)  i:li  and 
section  221(h)  mortgages  be  graduated  down 
to  zero  percent.  If  a  higher  rate  would  c.iuse 
the  family  which  occupies  or  purchiises  the 
housing  to  have  a  housing  expense  exceed- 
ing one-f  )urth  of  Its  Income 

In  the  case  of  221id)  (3)  multi-unit  rental 
housing,  the  mortgage  Interest  rate  would 
be  determined  by  averaging  the  rate  of  In- 
terest chargeable  on  each  unit  based  on  the 
Income  of   the  family  occupying  the  unit. 

7  PTiodic  Interest  Rate  Ad)ti  ^tments  Un- 
der Section  221  id)  {3)  andLSection  221  <h)  — 
Section  307  provides  for- the  periodic  read- 
justment of  the  Interest  rate  on  mo.-tg-.ipes 
paid  by  low  or  moderate  Income  families  to 
reflect  changes  In  their  Income  The  mort- 
gage rate  will  be  adjusted  upward  to  reflect 
the  Increised  Income  of  the  mortgagor  or 
occupant  until  he  Is  paying  the  full  PHA- 
Insured  Interest  rate 

8  Recovery  of  Interest  Payments  by  Gov- 
ernment of  Gain.i  from  Sale — Section  308 
provides  for  the  recovery  of  the  capital  gain 
reallaed  by  the  low  or  moderate  income 
family  on  the  sale  of  the  mortgaged  liouse 
to  pav  the  cost  to  the  government  of  carry- 
ing the  mortgage 

9  Use  of  Urban  Renewal  Neighborhood 
Co'iserratinn  Aisistance  in  Section  22Hh) 
Neighborhoods — The  great  Innovation  of 
section  2211  h)  Is  not  only  the  objective  of 
home  ownership  tor  low-Income  families 
which  It  establishes,  but  the  asslst-ince 
which  It  gives  to  non-profit  organizations 
to  rehabilitate  housing  on  a  large  scale  A 
non-profit  organization  may  combine  In  one 
wholesale  package  both  the  financing  and 
the  construction  wijrlt  necessary  to  rehabili- 
tate five  or  more  houses  at  one  time  in  a 
neighborhood.  If  each  house  were  to  be  re- 
hablllt.ited  separately,  the  Individual  mort- 
gage would  be  so  small  that  banks  would  not 
be  Interested,  and  the  constrtictlon  would  be 
Inefllclent  and  expensive. 

Section  221  (hi  does  not.  however,  provide 
the  non-profit  organization  with  the  needed 
authority  to  combine  in  the  single  wholesale 
package  the  rehabilitation  of  houses  already 
owned  by  low  or  moderate  Income  home- 
owners. Thus.  In  a  block  of  thirty  deterio- 
rated low  and  moderate  Income  houses,  ten 
owned  by  absentee  landlords  and  twenty  by 
low  aJKl  moderate  Income  fanillles.  22i(h) 
provides  only  the  tools  necessary  to  pur- 
chase and  rehabilitate  the  ten  rented  homes. 

Section  309  establishes  a  new  section 
221(1)  which  allows  an  organization  eligible 
under  section  221(h)  to  use  existing  urban 
renewal  rehabilitation  tools  In  order  to 
combine  in  one  Job  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
twenty  remaining  homes  in  the  hypothetical 


block  owned  by  low  and  moderate  Income 
families.  Specifically  It  would  allow 

a.  Section  115  housing  rehabilitation 
grants  to  be  made  to  the  lowest-Income 
homeowners  In  areas  eligible  for  221ih|  as- 
sistance These  grams  can  now  be  made  only 
In  urban  renewal  areas,  and  are  presently 
limited  to  $1500  Section  702  ot  the  bill 
would  raise  these  grants  to  $2500  in  all  areas. 
To  be  eligible  to  receive  a  full  grant,  a  home- 
owner cannot  have  an  annual  Income  ex- 
ceeding $3, COO 

b  Section  312  three  percent  Interest  rate 
housing  rehabilitation  loans  to  be  made  to 
low  and  moderate  income  homeowners  In 
areas  eligible  for  221(h)  assistance.  These 
loans  now  may  be  made  only  In  urban  re- 
newal and  concentrated  code  enforcement 
areas.  To  be  eligible  for  such  loans  In  section 
221(h)  neighborhoods,  a  homeowner  must 
have  an  annual  Income  not  exceeding  that 
which  would  make  him  eligible  to  rent  221 
(dii3)  housing  In  the  area  (this  limitation, 
as  at  present,  would  not  apply  to  such  3  per- 
cent loans  in  urban  renewal  and  concentrated 
code  enforcement  areas  i  . 

c  Section  22U(d)  i2)  FHA-guaraiiteed  mar- 
ket rate  loans  to  be  made  to  other  home- 
owners 111  221  (  h)  rehabilitation  arens 

If  the  homeowner  Involved  agrees,  the  or- 
ganization would  apply  for  the  grant  or  loan 
on  his  behalf,  would  plan,  contract  for.  and 
direct  the  rehabilitation  work,  and  would 
receive  and  disburse  the  proceeds  of  the 
grant  or  loans  to  the  rehabilitation  contrac- 
tors 

The  organization  Is  required  to  submit  a 
rehabilitation  plan  lo  the  Federal  Housing 
Admlnl.stratlon  The  plan  would  set  lorth  in 
detail  the  houses  which  the  organization 
pl.m.s  to  buy.  rehabilitate,  and  sell  to  families 
With  the  financial  .tsslstance  of  .subsection 
221(h),  the  houses  which  it  will  rehabilitate 
on  l>ehalf  of  home<3wners  under  Section  221 
(li.  and  the  financial  arrangements — wheth- 
er $2500  grant.  3  percent  direct  loan,  or 
market-rate  mortgage  loan — which  It  wishes 
to  use  to  finance  the  lehabllitatloa  on  behalf 
ot  the  homeowners. 

It  Is  contemplated  that  the  organization 
will  seek  the  assistance  of  the  city  In  spot 
demolition  of  houses  deteriorated  beyond  re- 
pair In  the  rehabilit.itive  area  (for  which  a 
two-tlilrds  federal  grant  Is  available  under 
section  116  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1940  i.  and 
for  concentrated  code  enforcement  and  need- 
ed public  Improvements,  such  as  the  rep.iir 
of  sidewalks  and  stre-?»s  and  the  planting  of 
trees  (for  wiiich  a  two-thirds  federal  grant 
IS  available  under  section  117  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  ot  1949  I.  Plans  tor  demolition,  con- 
centrated code  enforcement,  and  public  im- 
provements, to  be  carred  out  by  the  appro- 
priate city  authority,  could  be  included  in 
the  organization's  rehabilitation  plan 

The  Federal  Housing  Authority,  in  review- 
ing the  (jrganlzatlon'.s  plan,  would  consult 
with  other  HUD  agencies  (such  as  the  Re- 
newal Assistance  Administration  i  and  with 
local  urban  renewal  authorities,  whenever 
$2500  grunts  or  three  percent  direct  loans 
are  sought  us  part  of  the  plan  (since  RAA 
and  the  local  urban  renewal  authorities  are 
responslblle  for  administering  these  grants 
and  loans ) 

10.  Increased  22Ud)i3\  and  221[h)  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  AsfociatiO'i  Spccal  As- 
si^'tance  Fwnd')— Section  310  piovldes  for  a 
«2  billion  Increase  on  July  1.  1968  in  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  special 
a.sslstance  funds  which  are  available  for  the 
financing  of  .section  2lliri)(3i  and  section 
221(h)  houslncr.  The  Increase  in  special  as- 
sistance funds  provided  In  the  present  law  U 
$525  million  Under  present  law  direct  an- 
nual appropriations  arc  authorized  to  pay 
the  difference  between  the  Interest  paid  on 
the  below  market  Interest  rate  mortgage  and 
the  rates  the  government  must  pay  to  fi- 
nance the  purchase  of  the  mortgages 

11.  £^£erjdirisr  Section  203  Federal  Housing 
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Aiminstration  Insurance  to  Section  221(h) 
Seighborhoods. — Section  311  allows  the  FHA 
to  extend  its  normal  market  rate  mortgage 
financing  to  houses  in  neighborhoods  which 
qualify  for  221(h)  mortgage  assistance.  Un- 
der the  present  law  I-THA  is  often  reluctant 
to  insure  houses  in  inner  core  areas  because 
It  Is  required  to  make  "economically  sound" 
mortgages. 

TTTLE  rv.  FINANCIAL  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 
TO  NON-PROFIT  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  COOPER- 
ATIVES SPONSORING  LOW  AND  MODERATE  IN- 
COME HOUSING 

Many  churches,  unions,  cooperatives,  and 
civic  associations  which  would  sponsor  low 
and  moderate  Income  housing  are  deterred 
by  the  large  Initial  expenditure  that  must 
be  made  to  develop  an  application  for  a  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  housing  proj- 
ect. In  the  case  of  a  $1  million  221(d)(3) 
rental  housing  project,  the  costs  ot  orga- 
nization, land  options,  feasibility  studies, 
and  architectural  drawings  may  be  as  high 
as  $40,000.  It  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration does  not  make  a  commitment  to 
insure,   the  organization  is  out  $40,000. 

Section  401  raises  the  authorization  for 
low-income  housing  demonstration  programs 
contained  in  section  207  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1961  from  $15  million  to  $20  million  In 
order  to  encourage  more  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions and  cooperatives  to  sponsor  section 
221(d).  221(h).  221(1)  low  and  moderate  in- 
come and  section  202  elderly  housing  proj- 
ects. This  additional  $5  million  Is  to  be  used 
to  make  grants  or  loans  to  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations and  cooperatives  to  help  defray  ad- 
ministrative and  project  development  ex- 
penses. 

Section  402  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
establish  an  Assistant  Director  tor  Nonprofit 
Housing  in  any  field  office  where  he  deter- 
mines a  need  exists  to  improve  the  legal, 
architectural,  engineering,  and  other  assist- 
ance given  by  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration to  nonprofit  and  cooperative  or- 
ganizations. 

TITLE      v.    INSURANCE    PROTECTION    FOR 
HOMEOWNERS 

An  obstacle  to  homeownershlp  by  low  and 
moderate  income  families  Is  the  inability  of 
many  of  these  families  to  maintain  their 
mortgage  payments  when  faced  with  per- 
son.al  adversity  such  as  the  loss  of  income 
due  to  death,  disability.  Illness,  or  unemploy- 
ment. Another  obstacle  is  the  inability  of 
many  low  and  moderate  Income  families  to 
obtain  fire  insurance  protection  at  reason- 
able rates  on  property  which  they  occupy 
within  the  inner  core  of  many  cities  across 
the  country. 

Title  V  requires  the  Secretary  to  seek  to 
arrange  with  private  insurance  companies  tor 
the  establishment  of  programs  of  insurance 
protection  against  mortgage  foreclosure  and 
are  at  reasonable  rates.  These  insurance  pro- 
grams are  to  be  designed  to  be  actuarially 
sound.  The  Secretary  is  required  to  report  to 
Congress  within  a  year  of  the  date  ot  enact- 
ment of  this  section  as  to  his  success  In 
establishing  these  Insurance  programs  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  needed  legisla- 
tion. Including  the  need  for  federal  rein- 
surance. 

Senator  Charles  Percy  ot  Illinois  first  sug- 
gested the  homeowners  Insurance  and  part 
of  this  section  Is  patterned  largely  after  his 
legislation.  The  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  has  before  it  H.R.  11197  to  au- 
thorize federal  participation  in  the  extension 
of  flood  insurance  to  areas  where  flood  Insur- 
ance is  not  now  available.  The  fire  Insurance 
provisions  ot  this  section  seek  a  similar  ob- 
jective with  regard  to  extending  fire  insur- 
ance to  areas  not  now  insured  at  reasonable 
rates  within  inner  cities. 

TITLE    VI.    SOCIAL    SERVICES    IN    PUBLIC    HOUSING 

This  title  would  authorize  HUD  to  assist 
local  public  housing  authorities  In  providing 


much  needed  social  services  to  famlUes  living 
in  public  housing  projects. 

Some  local  public  housing  authorities  now 
provide  limited  social  services  to  their  ten- 
ants, such  as  counselling  in  good  house- 
keeping practices,  and  the  use  of  project  and 
community  facilities.  The  extent  of  these 
services  is  severely  limited  by  the  small 
amount  of  money  available  from  project 
revenues;  and  the  services  ofifered  could  be 
expanded  to  Include  needed  social  services, 
such  as  guidance  in  shopping  and  money 
management. 

TITLE  VII.   EXPANDED  URBAN   RENEWAL 

The  present  backlog  of  urban  renewal  ap- 
plications Is  about  $1.5  bllUon  against  a  fiscal 
1968  authorization  of  $750  million. 

Section  701  Increases  the  fiscal  1969  $750 
million  authorization,  available  on  July  1, 
1968,  to  $1.5  billion  In  order  to  expand  the 
program  to  meet  the  backlog  and  to  provide 
additional  funds  for  Increased  section  115 
grants  and  for  grants  and  loans  In  section 
221(h)  rehabilitation  areas. 

Section  702  Increases  section  115  grants  to 
low-income  homeowners  to  rehabilitate  their 
houses  from  $1500  to  $2500.  The  Increase  is 
necessary  In  view  of  rising  construction  costs. 

TITLE  Vin.  REDUCING  THE  COST  OF  HOUSING 
CONSTRUCTION 

The  rigid  requirements  and  Infinite  vari- 
ation Of  local  building  codes  are  a  major 
obstacle  to  the  Introduction  of  new  housing 
technology  and  the  consequent  lowering  of 
housing  costs.  New  material  and  methods  of 
housing  construction  can  not  be  adapted  for 
mass  production  so  long  as  there  remains  a 
profusion  of  differing  and  narrowly  defined 
building  codes  throughout  the  country. 

This  title  follows  a  1966  recommendation 
ot  the  National  Commission  on  Technology, 
Automation  and  Economic  Progress. 

To  modernize  building  codes  and  Intro- 
duce an  acceptable  degree  of  uniformity, 
while  allowing  for  local  variations,  HUD  Is 
required  within  a  year  to  develop  a  model 
building  code  which  will  permit  the  use  of 
modern  architectural  and  engineering  tech- 
niques in  the  construction  of  housing. 

Within  three  years  after  publication  of 
the  model  building  code,  any  locality  not 
having  adopted  the  code,  or  a  variation  ap- 
proved by  HUD,  win  be  precluded  from  re- 
ceiving the  benefits  of  HUD  aid.  Including 
sewer  and  water  facility  grants,  open  space 
grants,  community  facilities  grants,  urban 
renewal  programs,  and  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration insurance. 

TTTLE  IX.    ASSISTANT  SECRETART  FOR  RESEARCH 

This  title  would  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  additional  Assistant  Secretary  In 
HUD  to  organize  an  effective,  government- 
wide  research  and  development  program  to 
increase  Innovation  In  the  field  of  housing 
and  urban  affairs  generally. 

TITLE  X.  REMOVING  FEDERAL  INVOLVEMENT  WITH 
LENDING  INSTITUTIONS  WHICH  DISCRIMINATE 
IN  MAKING  MORTGAGE  LOANS  OR  WHICH  LOAN 
TO   PERSONS  WHO  DISCRIMINATE 

President  Kennedy's  Executive  Order 
11063,  Issued  November  24,  1962,  on  Equal 
Opportunity  in  Housing  required  that  fed- 
erally subsidized  housing,  and  housing  in- 
sured by  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion and  the  Veterans'  Administration  be 
available  to  all  home  buyers  without  regard 
to  race,  religion,  or  national  origin.  In  1965, 
FHA  and  VA  loans  combined  helped  finance 
only  a  small  fraction  (17  percent)  of  all  pri- 
vate housing  starts. 

Title  X  would  prohibit  any  federally-In- 
sured bank,  mutual  savings  bank,  or  savings 
and  loan  Institution  from  discriminating  in 
the  making  of  home  mortgage  loans  or  from 
making  mortgage  loans  to  persons  who  do 
not  give  legally  enforceable  assurances  that 
they  will  sell  or  lease  the  mortgaged  property 
on  a  non-dlBcrlmlnatory  basis. 

The  operation  of  this  section  would  extend 


the  federal  open  housing  policy  to  70  percent 
of  the  housing  market. 

Many  groups  have  urged  that  this  exten- 
sion of  the  1962  Executive  Order  be  made. 
Including  the  Real  Estate  Board  of  Greater 
Baltimore. 

As  is  said  in  the  1967  Report  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Task  Force  on  Eco- 
nomic Growth  and  Opportunity  (p.  181): 
"Eliminating  social  discriminations  In  the 
sale  and  rental  ot  housing  would  contribute 
immeasurably  toward  Improving  living  con- 
ditions tor  Negroes  as  well  as  countering  pat- 
terns of  segregation.  .  .  ." 

TITLE  XI.  REMOVING  FEDERAL  SUBSIDIES  FOR  DIS- 
CRIMINATION AGAINST  LOW  AND  MODERATE 
INCOME  FAMILIES 

A  maj^r  obstacle  to  providing  decent  hous- 
ing for  low  and  moderate  income  families  is 
the  barriers  erected  by  many  suburban  com- 
munities to  low  and  moderate  Income  hous- 
ing construction. 

Section  1101(a)  would  preclude  any  local- 
ity which,  by  laws  within  Its  control,  pre- 
vents the  provision  ot  a  reasonable  share  of 
low  and  moderate  income  houslni,,  as  de- 
termined by  HUD,  from  receiving  the  bene- 
fits of  HUD  aid,  including  sewer  and  water 
facility  grants,  open  space  grants,  commu- 
nity facilities  grants,  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams, and  Federal  Housing  Administration 
insurance. 

The  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors 
endorsed  such  a  restriction  at  their  annual 
conference  in  June,  1966. 

Section  1101(b)  amends  section  401  of  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966  to  require  that  new 
towns,  eligible  for  FHA  mortgage  Insurance, 
must  provide  tor  a  proper  balance  of  low  and 
moderate  Income  housing.  Under  the  present 
legislation  new  town  developers  are  only  en- 
couraged to  provide  such  a  balance. 

TITLE  XU.  REMOVING  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  BENE- 
FITS FOR  LANDLORDS  VIOLATING  LOCAL  HEALTH, 
FIBE,  OR  HOUSING  REGULATIONS 

Landlords  maintaining  property  in  viola- 
tion of  local  health,  fire,  or  housing  regula- 
tions are  penalized  by  denying  them  a  fed- 
eral Income  tax  depreciation  deduction.  This 
title  follows  a  recent  suggestion  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  made 
by  the  Architects'  Renewal  Committee  in 
Harlem,  Inc. 


TRAINING  OF  MILITARY  PERSON- 
NEL FROM  COUNTRIES  THAT 
HAVE  BROKEN  DIPLOMATIC  RE- 
LATIONS WITH  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEIAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    WOLFF.    Mr.    Speaker,    despite 
broken  diplomatic  relations,  despite  ad- 
mittedly anti-American  acts  and  deeds, 
despite  attacks  on  our  allies  we  are  con- 
tinuing to  train  355  airmen  from  nine 
Arab  nations. 

There  will  never  be  an  acceptable 
justification  for  a  policy  that  violates  our 
national  interest;  there  will  never  be  an 
acceptable  justification  for  today  provid- 
ing access  to  our  military  bases,  and  their 
secrets,  to  men  from  countries  allied  with 
the  Soviet  Union;  there  will  never  be  an 
acceptable  justification  for  training  men 
from  countries  militantly  opposed  to  the 
United  States  and /or  our  allies. 
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I  have  written  to  the  State  and  De- 
fense Departments  about  this  absurd 
policy.  In  reply  I  have  received  confusing 
and  evasive  answers  I  call  upon  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  bring  about  an  mimediate 
halt  to  this  self-defeating  policy  that  is 
a  wanton  disregard  of  our  national 
secuiity. 

Department  or  State. 
Washinfftan.  DC  .   August   I,  1967. 
Hon.  Vmamji  L.  Wulff. 
House  of  Repre-entaCiiei. 
Washington,  DC 

Dkab  Congressman  Wolff  The  Secretary 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  July 
20  concerning  our  policy  with  respect  to  the 
training  of  Arab  pilots  and  other  military 
personnel  in  the  United  States 

The  United  SWtes  Oo-.ernment  has  over  a 
period  of  years  provided  pUnt  and  other  mili- 
tary training  to  Arab  countries  and  Israel  In 
acme  cases  the  pilot  training  has  been  a 
corollary  to  the  sale  of  aircraft.  In  the  Arab 
world,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the 
military  play  a  key  role  in  political  life  We 
believe  that  these  progr.ims.  limited  though 
they  have  been,  have  served  to  provide  a  use- 
ful offset  to  the  Soviet  influences  in  Arab 
military  establishments. 

As  to  countries  In  the  Arab  world  which 
have  broken  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States,  we  are  initiating  no  new  train- 
ing programs  for  Fiscal  Year  1968. 

As  far  as  we  can  determine,  there  has  been 
no  compromise  of  our  national  security  as  a 
result  of  these  training  programs,  and  meas- 
ures have  been  taken  to  protect  clasalfled 
material. 

In  summary,  our  Arab  military  training 
prograais  have  been  confined  largely  to  those 
countries  which  are  on  friendly  terms  with 
us.  such  as  Jordan.  Saudi  Arabia.  Libya. 
Morocco  and  Tunisia.  In  recent  years  we  have 
had  only  modest  training  programs  with 
those  Arab  countries  who  have  broken  rela- 
tions with  us.  There  remain  only  eight  Iraqis 
and  twelve  Sudanese  from  such  countries 
who  are  completing  training  started  before 
the  cilsla. 

If  I  may  provide   additional   Information 
in  this  or  any  other  matter,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  let  me  know 
Sincerely  yours. 

WU-LIAVl    B     MACO.MBER.   Jr  . 

Assistant   Secretary   for  Congressional 
Relations. 

AtxcnsT  4,  1967. 
Hon.  Dkan  Rusk 
Secretary  of  State. 
Department  of  State. 
Washington,  DC. 

Deam  M«.  Secsetart;  I  have  received  a  let- 
ter dated  August  1  from  William  B  Macom- 
ber  Jr..  in  reply  to  my  letter  to  you  on  July 
20.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  consider  Mr.  Ma- 
comber's  reply  totally  unsatisfactory. 

We  are  currently  training  355  Arab  air- 
men, according  to  the  \ir  Force  figures,  in 
an  obvious  and  thoroughly  incredulous  vio- 
lation of  our  national  security  These  men 
axe  from  countries  mllitantly  opposed  to  the 
United  States  and  or  our  allies.  Some  of 
these  men  are  from  countries  th.it  have 
broken  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States:  some  sure  from  countries  allied  with 
the  Soviet  Union  How,  Mr  Secretary,  can 
we  be  so  naive?  The  time  is  long  overdue  to 
acknowledge  that  we  are  providing  access  to 
valuable  security  information.  Certainly  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  would  -Aelcome 
like  opportunities  to  place  our  allies  through- 
out military  bases  in  the  Soviet  Union 

Mr.  ICacomber's  letter  skirts  these  issues 
It  is  time.  I  am  convinced,  to  stop  dealing 
in  rbeUM'lc  and  to  deal  in  the  hard  realities. 
We  are  violating  our  national  security  every 
day  that  we  permit  military  personnel  from 


our  enemies  and   the  enemies  of  our  allies 
to  train  at  our  military  bases. 

Thus  I  demand  an  end  Uj  existing  and 
future  programs  of  training  military  per- 
sonnel from  countries  that  have  broken 
diplomatic  relatione  with  the  United  States. 
We  also  must  terminate  military  training 
proktr.ims  for  countries  that  have  vllitled  us 
and  attacked  our  allies 

Every  ounce  of  energy  at  my  disposal  will 
be  used  in  and  out  of  Congress  to  see  that 
such  training  programs  are  stopped  immedi- 
ately To  this  end  I  will  bring  this  entire 
matter  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  consideration  of  the  foreign  aid  appro- 
priations and  other  relevant   legislation. 

Furthermore.  Mr  Macomber  suggests  that 
military  training  wins  us  friends  in  the 
world  conununity  Such  spurious  l(x;lc  de- 
ludes the  American  public  into  believlns 
that  this  policy  is  in  our  best  interests — 
even  while  our  security  is  violated  It  would 
be  a  reasonable  extension  of  Mr,  M.icomber's 
thinking  to  train  and  sh.ue  our  s^-rets  witli 
men  from  the  a^vlet  Union,  Mainland  China, 
Cuba  and  North  Vietnam  In  order  to  make 
them  our  friends. 

The  problem  that  concerns  me.  Mr  Secre- 
tary, is  not  limited  to  the  .Arab  nations.  It 
Involves  any  self-defeating  altrul.sm  that 
causes  us  to  train  military  men  fri>m  coun- 
tries antagonistic  to  us  and  our  allies  Such 
practices  are  so  Incredulous  as  to  be  almost 
lu<!ncrous. 

I  would  appreciate  a  responsible  reply 
taking  into  account  the  importance  of  main- 
taining our  national  security  Our  security 
Is  more  Iratportant  than  unsuccessful  mag- 
nanimity. 

Sincerely, 

Lesitb  L.  Wolff. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Assistant  Sec-retary  of  Defense. 

Wa'ihtngton.  DC  ,  July  28. 1967. 
Hon    Lester  L   Wolff, 
House  of  Repre.ientatives, 
Wdskington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Wolft:  Secretary  McNamara  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  July  16 
regarding  training  of  military  personnel  from 
the  Arab  nations. 

As  you  know,  the  military  plays  a  key  role 
In  many  of  the  Arab  states  and  it  is  the 
largest  group  of  educated  men.  By  training 
the  future  military  leaders  from  .Arab  coun- 
tries, we  have  provided  exposure  of  the 
younger  officers  to  U.S.  military  doctrine  and 
to  the  democratic  way  of  life  In  the  United 
States  We  have  also  given  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  associate  with  our  own  military 
personnel  We  believe  these  programs,  limited 
though  they  have  been  have  served  to  pro- 
vide a  useful  ofr.'.et  to  Soviet  Influence  In 
the  Arab  military  esi^ibllshments 

Pilot  training  has  been  provided  by  the 
US  to  selected,  friendly  Arab  states  and 
Israel  for  a  number  of  years.  However,  press 
reports  of  the  amount  of  pilot  training  have 
been  greatly  exagtjerated  Enclosed  Is  a  sum- 
m.iry  of  such  training. 

U  S  military  assistance  policy  toward  the 
Near  East,  especially  those  countries  which 
have  broken  relations  with  us.  is  under  in- 
tensive and  continuing  review.  As  one  re- 
sult of  that  review  we  have  suspended  fiscal 
year  1968  training  for  those  Arab  countries 
which  have  severed  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  United  States.  Our  future  position  will 
t>e  dependent  up>on  the  prospective  Arab 
political  climate  and  the  lmport,ince  of  these 
countries  to  United  States  national  interests. 

The  Governments  of  Saudi  Arabia.  Jordan, 
Morocco  and  the  Sudan  have  all  adopted  a 
policy  of  restraint  by  not  following  the  rad- 
ical anti-American  posture  of  the  U.AR  or 
Syria.  In  particular.  King  Hussein  of  Jordan 
has  courageously  rebutted  the  fal.'^e  charge 
of  American  p^irtlclpatlon  in  the  recent  con- 
flict, and  consistently  exerts  a  moderating; 
Influence  on  more  radical  Arab  st  ites    Saudi 


Arabia,  Morocco  and  the  Sudan  took  fio 
meaningful  part  in  the  war  and  continue 
to  maintain  friendly  intercourse  with  us, 
even  though  Sudan  has  severed  relations  at 
the  diplomatic  level.  Morocco  and  the  Sudan 
have  made  limited  purchases  of  Soviet  arms, 
but  none  of  these  four  countries  is  supported 
militarily  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Of  these  four  countrie.=,  Saudi  .Arabia.  Jor- 
dan and  Morocco  have  received  claSoifled  in- 
formation relating  to  their  own  security  sit- 
uations. Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia  have  re- 
ceived additional  classified  Information  in 
connection  wiUi  specliic  items  of  purchased 
equipment,  but  not  until  we  had  ascertained 
through  a  security  survey  that  the  recipient 
was  able  to  safeguard  the  information  prop- 
erly 

I  am  sure  you  will  appreciate  that  our  mili- 
tary assistance  policy,  including  the  provi- 
sion of  training  assistance,  repres-eiits  the 
end  product  of  carefully  coordinated  study 
and  action  by  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
Executive  Branch,  particularly  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  It  reflects  our  considered  judg- 
ment as  to  what  will  best  serve  the  interests 
of  the  United  States.  In  both  the  short  and 
long  term. 

If  I  may  be  of  further  help  to  you.  do  not 
hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

TOWNsrND    HCXIPES, 

Acting  Assistant  Secretary. 

PILOT  TRAINING  CONDUCTED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR 
MILITARY  PERSONNEL  FROM  THE  ARAB  COU'l TRIES  AND 
ISRAEL 


Country 

Number  of  per- 
sonnel trained 
during  period 
fiscal  year  1964-67 

Number  ot  per- 
sonnel currently 
in  training 

Iraq 

10 
0 
5 
3 
iS 
4 
6 

0 

Israel 

4 

Morocco .     

Saudi  Arabi* 

Sudan  -       

24 

0 

10 

7 

3 

Total  .   

81 

48 
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NOTES 

1  Pilot  training  includes  botti  undergiaduate  pilot  training 
lor  new  pilots  and  advanced  training  lor  experienced  pilots 

2  Ttiere  IS  no  pilot  training  being  conducted  (or  other  Arab 
countries 

]  The  pilot  training  tor  Israel.  Jordan,  and  Saudi  Arabia  :s 
under  the  loreign  military  sales  program 

AuccsT  4,   1967. 
Hon  Robert  S  McNamara. 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Pentagon. 
Washtngton.    DC 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  1  have  received  a 
letter  dated  July  28  from  Townsend  Hoopes 
In  reply  to  my  letter  to  you  on  July  16.  His 
letter  was  totally  unsatisfactory  in  answer- 
ing my  previous  letter  and  indicated  obvious 
confusion  in  the  Department  of  Defense  over 
military  programs  for  Arab  personnel. 

The  second  paragraph  of  Mr.  Townsend 
Hoopes'  letter  Indicates  the  purpose  of  train- 
ing Arab  military  personnel  is  to  bring  them 
in  touch  with  the  "democratic  way  of  life" 
and  expose  them  to  American  military  per- 
sonnel. The  aim  of  such  a  program  Is  ob- 
viously to  counteract  the  influence  of  the 
Soviet  Union  In  the  Middle  Ea.st.  However, 
events  there  have  proven  our  efiforts  In  this 
regard  to  be  a  dismal  failure. 

Mr.  .Secretary,  we  are  currently  training 
355  Arab  airmen,  according  to  the  Air  Force 
figures.  In  an  obvious  and  thoroughly  In- 
credulous violation  of  our  national  security. 
These  men  are  from  countries  opposed  to  the 
United  States  and  or  our  allies.  Some  of 
the.se  men  are  from  countries  mllitantly  op- 
p<jBed  to  the  United  .States  and  or  our  allies. 
Some  of  these  men  are  from  countries  that 
have    broken   diplomatic   relations    with    the 


United  States;  some  are  from  countries  allied 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  time  is  long  over- 
due to  acknowledge  that  we  are  providing 
access  to  valuable  security  information.  Cer- 
tainly the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  would 
welcome  like  opportunities  to  place  our  allies 
throughout  military  bases  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  Hoopes  claims  that  press  reports  of  the 
training  programs  have  been  exaggerated. 
The  figures  we  released  to  the  press  agreed 
with  Mr.  Hoopes"  figures  for  the  pilots.  We 
also  took  into  account  307  military  men 
from  nine  countries  that  the  Air  Force  ad- 
vised me  were  In  the  United  States.  That 
these  307  men  are  not  pilots  does  not  lessen 
the  security  risk. 

Mr.  Hoopes  then  writes  that  "we  have  sus- 
pended fiscal  year  1968  training  for  those 
countries  that  have  severed  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  United  States."  Tet  accord- 
ing to  a  letter  I  have  from  the  Department 
of  State  we  are  completing  aid  programs  to 
Iraq  and  the  Sudan.  Obviously  there  Is  con- 
fusion and  misunderstanding  between  State 
and  Defense  In  this  regard. 

Mr.  Hoopes  refers  to  the  "radical  anti- 
American  posture"  of  Syria.  Yet  at  this  mo- 
ment, according  to  the  Air  Force,  a  Syrian 
airman  is  training  In  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Secretary,  I  can  only  ask — why?  To  what 
end? 

Mr.  Hoopes'  unsatisfactory  letter  does  not 
convince  me  that  It  Is  In  the  best  Interests 
of  the  United  States  to  train  military  men 
from  certain  Arab  nations,  I  would  hope 
that  the  United  States  policy  In  this  regard 
would  receive  a  most  basic  and  fundamental 
examination  to  bring  It  In  accord  with  our 
national  interest.  To  this  end  I  will  do  all 
I  can  in  and  out  of  Congress  to  see  the  train- 
ing programs  I  refer  are  ended  Immediately. 
Sincerely, 

Lester  L.  Wolff, 
.Member  of  Congress. 


H.R.  5037  WOULD  CONCENTRATE 
GREAT  POWER  IN  THE  HANDS  OF 
ONE  FEDERAL  OFFICIAL 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  my  re- 
mark.s,  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  ri-quef  t  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas':' 

There  was  no  ob.jection. 

Mr.  CABELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hear- 
ings held  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciar>-,  its  report,  and  the  hours  of  debate 
on  H.R.  5037  have  been  so  voluminous 
and  have  made  such  extravagant  and 
emotional  forecasts  that  the  average 
Member  finds  it  most  difficult  to  separate 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff. 

One  of  the  most  concise  and  objective 
evaluations  of  events  leading  up  to  the 
drafting  of  this  legislation  that  I  have 
seen  to  date  is  a  confidential  report 
made  to  the  attorney  general  of  Texas 
by  his  special  assistant,  the  Honorable 
Nola  White. 

Since  the  attorney  general  of  Texas 
Is  the  chief  enforcement  officer  of 
that  State  and  is  keenly  aware  of  his 
responsibilities  in  the  law  enforcement 
field,  he  was  in  attendance  at  the 
President's  Conference  which  was  called 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  on  March 
28  and  29,  as  was  his  special  assistant. 

At  my  urging,  permission  was  granted 
for  Inclusion  of  this  report  in  the  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  all  Members  of  this 
House. 


I  urge  all  Members  to  read  this  report 
carefully  and  to  evaluate  the  implica- 
tions contained  therein.  By  so  doing,  I 
am  confident  that  they  will  realize  that 
as  presently  drafted,  H.R.  5037  is  not 
truly  a  crime  control  nor  law  enforce- 
ment measure,  but  Instead  is  a  flight  into 
the  fantasy  of  sociology,  and  the  con- 
centration of  a  dreadful  amount  of 
power  into  the  hands  of  one  Federal 
official. 

CONFIDENTIAl.      REPOBT     TO      GEN.      CRAWFOBD 

Martin  With  Reference  to  the  National 
Crime  CoNrsBENCE  Called  bt  the  Depart- 
ment OF  Justice  in  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington, ON  March  28  and  29 
(By  Special  Assistant  Attorney  General  Nola 
White) 
Deab  General  Martin:  It  was  my  privilege 
to  attend  this  crime  conference  at  the  re- 
quest of  yourself  and  Governor  Connally, 
and  I  feel  that  It  would  be  of  great  Interest 
for  you  to  know  first-hand  what  actually 
transpired  at  that  conference.  It  la  there- 
fore my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  give  you 
at  this  time  a  brief  r6siun6  of  what  trans- 
pired at  that  conference,  together  with  cer- 
tain observations  that  I  deem  pertinent  to 
an  overall  understanding  of  this  conference. 
There  were  in  attendance  approximately  700 
law  enforcement  officials,  Judges,  social  work- 
ers, professors  and  state  legislators.  The 
prime  ptirpose  of  the  conference  was  how 
to  implement  the  200-odd  recommendations 
made  by  the  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice, 
called  "The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free 
Society." 

The  conference  began  with  a  morning 
session  highlighted  by  an  address  by  the 
Honorable  Ramsey  Clark,  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States.  The  afternoon  sessions 
were  from  2:00  to  5:00  p.m.  and  were  broken 
up  into  seven  separate  panel  meetings.  It  was 
thought  that  the  smaller  panel  meetings 
would  permit  a  more  informal  discussion  by 
the  delegates  attending  the  conference.  I 
attended  each  of  these  sessions  from  start 
to  finish. 

First,  In  order  that  this  entire  conference 
may  be  brought  into  proper  perspective,  I 
feel  that  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you 
that  In  my  Judgment  the  entire  conference 
was  socially  oriented.  I  believe  that  this  view 
was  shared  by  the  great  majority  of  the  law 
enforcement  officials  attending  this  confer- 
ence. The  only  exceptions  to  the  idea  that  the 
conference  was  socially  oriented  came  from 
a  few  lay  members  of  the  delegates  whose  In- 
terests and  areas  of  responsibilities  were 
somewhat  removed  from  the  actual  field  of 
law  enforcement. 

Second,  I  think  you  should  understand 
that  the  panel  chosen  by  the  government  was 
rigged,  with  two  notable  exceptions,  the  first 
being  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Police  Commissioner 
of  the  City  of  Chicago,  and  the  second  being 
Chief  Tom  Redding.  Chief  of  Police  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles.  In  connection  with  these 
two  fine  gentlemen,  I  desire  to  point  out  that 
their  particular  locale  Is  of  great  significance. 
First,  In  Chicago  there  have  been,  as  you 
well  know,  many  race  riots  within  the  city, 
and  more  are  now  threatened  and  are  ex- 
pected. With  reference  to  Chief  Redding  of 
Los  Angeles,  It  was,  as  you  know,  the  locale 
of  the  Watts  race  riot,  and  I  think  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  take  these  matters  into  consideration 
when  we  talk  about  the  exceptions  to  the 
rigged  panel. 

What  do  I  mean  by  rigged — simply  this: 
the  majority  of  the  panel  members  were 
hand-picked  and  carefully  briefed  with  ref- 
erence to  the  approach,  or  sales  pitch  If  you 
please,  to  be  made  to  the  delegates  attending 
this  conference.  It  was  quite  evident  that 
considerable  advance  work  had  been  done 
with  the  members  of  the  panel  to  insure  the 


fact  that  they  stayed  strictly  In  line  with 
what  the  Justice  Department  was  In  truth 
trying  to  sell. 

Third,  the  main  thrust  of  the  conference 
was  devised  and  engineered  with  the  thought 
in  mind  of  selling  to  the  several  states  first 
the  various  recommendations  contained  In 
the  report  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice,  better  known  as  "The  Challenge  of 
Crime  In  a  P^ee  Society,"  and  second  to  sell 
the  delegates  on  an  all-out  support  of  the 
Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  of  1967 
which  the  President  has  recommended  to  the 
Congress  and  which  Is  now  being  considered 
by  the  Congress.  The  Safe  Streets  and  Crime 
Control  Act  In  substance  provides  planning 
and  program  grants  to  states  and  local  gov- 
ernments requiring  comprehensive  planning 
In  all  aspects  of  law  enforcement. 

Fourth,  this  two-day  conference  was 
actually  called  by  the  National  Crime  Com- 
mission, whose  appraisal  of  America's  crime 
problem  took  18  months  and  filled  some  340 
pages  with  findings  in  which  there  were  more 
than  200  recommendations. 

Addressing  my  remarks  solely  to  the  con- 
ference, there  are  certain  observations  and 
comments  that  I  think  might  be  of  Interest 
to  you.  The  chairman  of  the  panel  selected 
by  the  Justice  Department  was  Mr,  James 
Vorenberg,  a  Harvard  University  law  profes- 
sor on  leave  while  serving  as  director  of  the 
crime  commission.  Prom  numerous  angles 
this  conference  was  one  of  great  significance. 
However,  none  Is  more  Important  than  the 
opportunity  it  afforded  for  expressions  from 
those  Involved  In  law  enforcement  at  the 
local  level. 

There  seemed  to  be  some  considerable  dis- 
agreement between  this  group  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  panel  who  were  handplcked  by 
the  Justice  Department.  I  can  find  no  fault 
with  President  Johnson,  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark  and  others  In  their  stressing 
that  the  pivotal  point  for  mounting  an  effec- 
tive new  fight  on  crime  must  be  a  commu- 
nity program  and  citizens  concerned  within 
Its  framework.  I  do,  however,  find  consider- 
able difficulty  In  agreeing  on  the  commis- 
sion's proposals  on  the  method  and  the  man- 
ner In  which  this  new  fight  on  crime  should 
take. 

In  my  Judgment  the  commission's  pro- 
posals, from  which  the  administration's  big 
anti-crime  measure  was  drawn,  can  be  per- 
manently Implemented  only  if  they  are  sound 
and  can  be  sold  to  the  people  on  the  basis 
of  potential  for  making  their  own  neighbor- 
hood a  safer  place  in  which  to  live. 

It  was  quite  evident  among  the  delegates- 
at-large  that  many  of  them  were  not  happy 
with  all  of  the  commission's  recommenda- 
tions or  with  all  features  of  the  adminis- 
tration's plan  for  federal  Involvement,  and 
we  can  only  hope  that  these  objections  may 
be  fully  aired  before  any  definite  plan  evolves. 

I  found  considerable  misgivings,  for  In- 
stance, about  the  report's  strong  emphasis  on 
the  solution  of  the  social  problem  as  a  de- 
terrent to  crime,  and  in  which  the  panel 
moderators  went  to  great  length  to  empha- 
size and  to  sell  to  the  delegates.  Many  of  us 
got  the  impression  that  In  substance  they 
were  making  a  big  plug  for  the  Great  Society. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  debunk  the 
significance  of  these  areas  when  considered 
In  the  long-term  picture  of  lawlessness.  How- 
ever, many  of  us  In  attendance  at  this  con- 
ference felt  that  greater  stress  should  have 
been  placed  on  proposals  that  can  be  quickly 
Implemented,  insuring  immediate  relief  in 
our  critical  crime  areas.  Besides,  many  of  us 
In  attendance  at  that  conference  felt  that 
some  recommendations  of  the  commission 
which  were  so  strongly  pushed  by  this  crime 
conference  were  of  questionable  value  when 
viewed  from  any  angle. 

It  is,  in  my  Judgment,  an  Irrefutable  fact 
that  doing  something  about  crime  Is  every- 
body's business,  and  it  Is  my  fervent  hope 
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that  'every  practical  recommendation  made 
by  the  commlaslon.  that  Is  practical  and  a 
part  of  common  sense,  be  accepted  and  im- 
plemented. Certainly  the  report  itself  gives 
much  evidence  of  many  hours  of  Uborious 
eSort  In  its  preparation.  But  I  must  say  that 
many  of  us  are  not  Impressed  with  the  Idea 
or  scrapping  the  old  way  of  doing  things  un- 
less there  Is  pretty  strong  evidence  tnat  the 
new  way  wlU  be  more  fruitful 

More  than  95%  of  the  entire  time  of  the 
conference  wa«  spent  in  discussing  various 
recommendations  made  by  the  Presidents 
crime  commission,  but  there  was  very  little 
substance  and  nothing  new  coming  from 
the  various  panel  members  However,  the 
conference,  I  think,  was  highly  successful 
from  the  point  of  view  of  being  able  to  ex- 
change Ideas  with  delegates  from  over  50 
states  and  who  comprised  the  top  law  en- 
forcement officials  of  the  several  states  I 
think  It  IS  significant  and  Indeed  unfor- 
tunate that  the  panel  moderators  of  the  sev- 
eral groups  time  after  time  refused  to  per- 
mit discussions  of  matters  of  great  moment 
to  the  law  enforcement  officer  and  to  crime 
prevention  In  general,  but  preferred  to  keep 
the  discussions  on  sociological,  psychological 
and  technological  lines. 

The  general  consensus  among  those  at- 
tending the  crime  conference  seemed  to  be 
that  the  conference  was  called  primarily  to 
push  President  Johnsons  Safe  Streets  and 
Crime  Control  Act  which  is  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress.  The  majority  of 
the  delegates  were,  in  my  Judgment,  disap- 
pointed, some  to  the  point  of  disgust,  when 
the  presiding  officer  at  tho  conference  as 
well  as  the  members  of  the  panel  consistently 
scotched  or  dodged  any  discussion  with 
reference  to  whether  or  not  the  Supreme 
Court's  rulings  in  the  Miranda  and  other 
cases  have  effectively  ued  the  hands  of  the 
law  enforcement  officers  In  their  battle  with 
criminals,  but  rather  devoted  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  discussion  regarding  the  most 
effective  or  desirable  way  to  plug  the  Great 
Society,  and  especially  the  Presidents  pro- 
posed Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act 
This  act  calls  for  a  «50  million  spending 
program  during  the  year  1968  Uj  stimulate 
local  and  state  antl-crime  efforts,  with  an 
additional  WOO  million  planned  for  1969. 

The  ISO  million  mentioned  In  the  proposed 
Safe  Streeto  and  Crime  Control  Act  would 
be  spent  primarily  for  planning  purposes. 
and  while  It  Is  conceded  'hat  much  needs  to 
be  done  in  the  field  if  pl.inning  and  in  focus- 
ing attention  on  the  national  crime  problems. 
It  must  at  the  same  time  be  recognized  that 
law  enforcement  must  be  preserved  at  local 
levels  lest  we  become  ultimately  a  police 
state.  I  would  agree  that  federal  funds  could 
probably  be  well  utlllz'ed  in  establishing 
state  and  municipal  crime  data  centers  and 
m  otherwise  upgrading  our  lo<-al  police  train- 
ing programs,  but  I  am  apprehensive  of  the 
federal  government  becoming  involved  In  the 
law  enforcement  field  at  the  local  le".  els 

I  was  privileged  to  attend  this  convention 
With  Col.  Homer  Garrison.  Director  of  the 
Texas  E>epartment  of  Public  Safety,  and  at 
this  time  I  should  like  to  make  this  obser- 
vation with  reference  to  Col  Garrison  I  have 
not  known  during  my  lifetime  a  more 
knowledgeable  or  a  more  dedicated  public 
servant  than  Col  Homer  Garrison  I  feel  that 
every  Texan  can  take  Justirtable  pride  In  his 
courageous,  aggressive  and  fores:,;hted  lead- 
ership, and  we  are  indeed  fartu'.ate  that  his 
services  are  available  to  us  at  the  state  level 
Oettlng  back  to  the  discussion  of  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Conference  I  think  you  would 
be  Interested  m  the  mimeographed  sheet 
which  Is  attached  hereto  and  upon  which  It 
la  designated  "Panel  Topics."  which  was  the 
agenda  for  the  various  panels  and  all  sub- 
jects were  to  be  covered  in  a  two-day  session 
Please  note  number  1.  Upgrading  Person- 
nel: A.  Police."  This  subject  alone  occupied 
four-fltths  of  the  entire  discussion  in  Sec- 


tion 4  of  which  I  was  a  member  It  was  quite 
evident  that  the  delegates  to  the  conference 
were  interested  In  one  aspect  of  the  crime 
picture  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  panel  (previously  selected  i  were 
interested  In  an  entirely  different  aspect  of 
the  overall  crime  situation 

My  own  personal  feellng.s  In  the  matter 
are  very  briefly  this  with  our  crime  situa- 
tion rising  at  an  alarming  rate  there  is  great 
need  for  Immediate  and  aggressive  steps  to 
be  taken  to  prevent  crime  on  the  local  level 
and  in  substance  this  means  swift  appre- 
hension of  the  criminal,  prompt  prosecution 
and  sure  punl.shment  for  his  crime.  The  gen- 
eral proposals  put  to  us  by  the  panel  In  tins 
conference  would  not.  in  my  Judgment,  sig- 
nificantly affect  the  crime  rate  at  the  local 
level  for  at  least  ten  years. 

For  some  reason  that  I  could  not  under- 
stand, the  selected  members  of  the  p.inel  felt 
that  the  crime  situation  could  be  .solved  In 
Wa-shlngton  by  the  application  of  certain 
sociological,  psychological  and  technologi- 
cal techniques  which.  If  followed  by  the  sev- 
eral states  would  permit  the  states  to  receive 
specific  money  grants  to  enable  them  to  im- 
plement the  federal  program  There  was  too 
little  consideration  given  the  crime  problem 
at  the  local  level  There  was  absolutely  no 
discussion  of  one  of  the  basic  reasons  for 
the  present  predicament  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment officials  throughout  our  several  states, 
and  that  Is  the  dix-trlne  laid  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Escobedo  and  Miranda 
cases 

One  of  the  most  critical  deficiencies  I 
think  in  the  entire  crime  commission  re- 
port and  contained  .i  the  proposed  Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  Is  the  fact 
tliat  certain  financial  overtures  are  made  to 
cities  having  a  population  In  excess  of  50.000 
for  crime  study  and  control,  without  re- 
gard to  ^  state  level  program  My  feeling  Is 
that  anv  program  Initiated  by  anv  city  In 
Texas  should  be  first  rle''red  at  'he  state 
level 

I  think  Governor  Connally  ought  to  have 
the  authority  to  veto  any  program  Initiated 
by  any  local  government  that  did  not  effec- 
tively comply  with  an  overall  state  standard 
which  could  and  should  be  set  up  .ifter  care- 
ful study  and  analysis;  otherwise,  we  would 
have  as  many  different  standards  of  prx-e- 
dures  training,  etc  as  we  have  cities  with 
populaMon  in  excess  of  50.000  within  our 
state,  and  I  cannot  Imagine  a  more  ch.^otlc 
situation  plaguing  our  already  over-bur- 
dened enforcement  machinery 

I  anticipate  that  there  will  be  cnnsHerablc 
preFsire  put  up<>n  the  hend.-;  "■f  'he  several 
sUit^  eovernments  Imludliu:  Oovern')r  Con- 
nally t/>  form  crime  comml.sslons  to  coordi- 
nate the  activities  of  local  crime  commis- 
sions, and  while  I  .ii^ree  In  principle  with 
this.  I  think  that  any  such  commission 
formed  ought  to  be  formed  after  a  very  care- 
fully planned  crime  conference  at  the  slate 
level  and  which  conference  Itself  should  be 
held  only  after  a  lencthy.  exhaustive  and 
In-depth  stiidv  of  our  overall  problem  There 
Is  much  statistical  Information  that  we  do 
not  now  have  available  but  which  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  setting  up  a  con- 
ference on  crime  preliminary  to  setting  up  a 
crime  commission, 

I  note  with  con.slderable  Interest  that  the 
Presidents  crime  report  calls  for  a  huge  mod- 
ernization program  of  the  courts  and  of  the 
techniques  needed  to  tight  crime,  and  these 
were  the  things  tliat  the  panel  members  de- 
sired most  to  discuss  However.  It  was  the 
feeling  of  the  delegates-at-large  that  the 
expenditure  of  several  hundred  million  dol- 
lars a  year  to  accomplish  all  the  reforms 
and  the  modernization  the  comnusiiloii  report 
envisions  would  be  of  little  immedl.ite  as- 
sistance or  help  In  de.iling  with  our  Immedi- 
ate and  pressing  crime  problems 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  make  this 
observation  with  reference  to  the  conference 


Itself.  While  there  were  many  helpful  sug- 
gestions which  came  out  of  this  conference, 
the  conference  failed  to  do  an  effective  sell- 
ing Job  Insofar  as  the  delegates  to  the  con- 
ference were  concerned,  either  in  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  recommendations  as  con- 
tained in  the  Preoldent's  crime  commission 
report  or  In  their  desire  to  solicit  support  of 
the  conference  for  the  passage  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1967. 

I  think  this  failure  was  caused  not  because 
of  disagreement  among  the  delegates-at- 
large  as  to  many  of  the  worthwhile  sugges- 
tions contained  In  the  crime  commission  re- 
port, but  rather  bec.iuse  it  simply  was  not 
tailored  to  the  respective  communities  rep- 
resented, and  In  fact  had  very  little  appli- 
cation to  many  areas  of  our  society.  And 
while  I  for  one  appreciated  many  of  the 
worthwhile  suggestions  contained  m  the 
crime  commission  report,  as  well  as  the  vari- 
ous discussions  relative  to  these  suggestions. 
I  resented  the  fact  that  the  conference  Itself 
was  rigged  and  that  the  panel  moderators 
were  selected  with  the  view  of  .selling  some- 
thing to  the  public  now  which  the  public 
generally  ( represented  by  the  delegates-at- 
large )  felt  like  It  might  need  twenty  years 
hence. 
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CRIME  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  CARTER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  e.xtend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  ob.jection. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  quite  reg- 
ularly I  a:n  told  by  resident:;,  both  white 
and  colored,  oi'  the  District  that  they  live 
in  constant  fear  of  robbery,  riot.s.  and 
arson.  On  Friday.  August  4,  at  6:30  a.m. 
the  Bay  State  Beef  Co.  plant  at  474 
L  Street  NW  .  was  held  up  and  robbed 
by  two  armed  men  As  fortune  would 
have  it.  butchers  m  the  refrigerator  were 
told  of  the  robbery  and  were  able  to  tele- 
phone the  police  station  nearby.  The 
armed  robbers  were  apprehended  and  the 
money  recovered. 

The  alarming  thing.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  one  ol"  these  robbers  was  released 
on  his  per.sonal  bond,  and  another  on  a 
bond  of  $2,000  In  many  of  our  States. 
my  own  included,  armed  robbery  con- 
stitutes a  capital  offen.se.  punishable  by 
life  imprisoiunent  or  death. 

Releasing  these  men  on  such  iiisig- 
nilicant  bonds  constitutes  merely  a  slap 
on  the  wrist  for  a  holdup  which  might 
well  have  ended  in  death  of  innocent 
workers  While  out  on  b.^nd,  these  two 
men  constitute  a  throat  to  the  good 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  one  of  many  rea- 
sons so  many  people  want  the  Capital 
moved  to  Kan.sas. 

I  Prom    the   Washington    Post.    Aug    5.   19671 

Tt-i.EPHONE  IN  Freezer  Foils  Holdvp  Attempt 

(  By  Alfred  E  Lewis  i 

A  bunch  of  the  boys  were  cutting  up  about 
6  3u  am  yesterday  In  the  big  cold  back  room 
that  serves  as  a  refrigerator  for  the  Bay 
State  Beef  Co  plant  at  474  L  st.  nw.,  when 
a  nevfc'comer  Joined  them. 

The  newcomer  was  in  civvies  i  no  blood- 
stalnpi  white  coveralls)  and  a  high  stat« 
of  agitation  "Hey"  he  said  to  the  busy 
butchers,  "don't  you  guys  know  the  place 
IS  being  held  up?" 


The  newcomer  was  Darryl  Dawson,  53,  a 
food  Inspector  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. He  told  the  butchers  two  gunmen 
flanked  him  as  he  stepped  out  of  his  car 
parked  near  the  meathouse  and  told  him 
to  make  his  regular  Inspection  call  on  the 
place  as  if  he  didn't  have  two  guns  stuck 
in  his  back. 

When  Bay  State  manager  John  Alafoglnls 
answered  the  doorbell,  the  two  gunmen 
pushed  right  In  behind  Dawson. 

One  of  the  bandits  marched  him  to  the 
refrigerator  and  shoved  him  In.  The  other 
marched  Alafoglnls  Into  the  office  where 
about  $6,000  was  lying  around,  some  of  It 
alre.Tdy  stuffed  Into  pay  envelopes. 

Police  said  it  might  have  been  a  clean 
score  for  the  bandits  except  for  two  things. 
The  Second  Precinct  statlonhouse  Is  catty- 
cornered  across  the  street  from  the  beef  com- 
pany at  5th  Street  and  New  York  Avenue  nw., 
and  the  refrigerator  Is  equipped  with  a  tele- 
phone, which  one  of  the  butchers  got  on  as 
soon  as  Dawson  brought  the  news.  A  few  of 
the  Second  Precinct  boys  even  rode  over  in 
a  patrol  wagon  Just  to  make  it  look  police- 
like,  but  most  of  them  Just  trotted  over. 

Pvts.  William  Avery  and  Jack  Bradford  said 
they  pulled  Darrelle  Hill,  22,  of  2818  14th 
St.  nw.,  from  under  a  parked  car  and  Sgte. 
Harry  Noone  and  Donald  Allen  said  they 
found  Willie  B.  McCloud.  37,  of  720  3d  st. 
nw..  under  a  laundry  truck — both  complete 
with  guns  and  beef  company  pay  envelopes. 

Both  were  charged  with  armed  robbery.  Hill 
was  released  In  General  Sessions  Court  on  his 
personal  bond  and  McCloud  posted  a  $2,000 
bond  for  his  release. 


UNCONSCIONABLE  FAILURE  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE  TO  EN- 
FORCE CRIMINAL  STATUTES 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
conscionable failure  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  enforce  criminal  statutes 
which  would  end  seditious  and  insurrec- 
tionist activities  being  conducted  in  this 
Nation  under  the  cloak  "free  speech" 
prompted  me  on  August  4  to  send  the  fol- 
lowing letter   to   the  President  of   the 

United  States: 

AtJGtJST  4,  1967. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  The  nation  is 
app.aned  by  the  fact  that  you  apparently 
countenance  the  unwillingness  of  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  to  en- 
force statutes  In  the  U.S.  Code  clearly  ap- 
plicable to  Stokely  Carmlchael,  H.  Rap 
Brown.  Floyd  McKlsslck  and  others  whO  are 
openly  inciting  rebellion  and  Insurrection, 
advocating  the  overthrow  of  the  government, 
threatening  the  life  of  the  President,  Inter- 
fering with  and  influencing  the  loyalty, 
morale  and  discipline  of  our  military  forces, 
and  encouraging  and  abetting  evasion  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act. 

To  suggest  that  apprehension  and  Indict- 
ment of  these  criminals  would  cause  racial 
violence  Is  a  gross  Insult  to  the  loyalty  and 
patriotism  of  our  Negro  citizens.  The  vast 
majority  of  these  citizens  abhor  the  rabble- 
rousers  and  live  In  a  state  of  terror  and 
oppres.<^ion  because  of  them.  May  I  remind 
you  that  American  Negroes  are  entitled  to 
equal  Justice  under   law  and   that   Includes 


protection  from  the  criminal  element  which 
Is  preying  on  them,  killing  and  wounding 
them,  destroying  their  neighborhoods  and 
corrupting  their  youth.  The  Department  of 
Justice  surely  would  not  tolerate  this  in  any 
other  element  of  our  society. 

On  July  27  I  telegraphed  the  Attorney 
General  to  this  affect  and  to  date  I  have 
not  had  the  courtesy  of  a  reply.  For  the 
protection  of  American  citizens  of  all  races 
I  urge  you  to  Insist  that  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark  enforce  these  Federal  statutes 
at  once.  If  he  falls  to  do  so,  he  should  be 
immediately  replaced  by  an  Attorney  Gen- 
eral who  will  obey  your  instructions. 
Respectfully, 

William  E.  Minshall, 

Member  of  Congress. 

My  colleagues  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  statutes  in  the  United  States 
Code  which  are  applicable",  but  for  the 
Record  I  wish  to  include  them: 

title    18,    SECTION    2383,    REBELLION 
OR   INStJRRECTION 

Whoever  Incites,  sets  on  foot,  assists  or  en- 
gages In  any  rebellion  or  insurrection  against 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  or  the 
laws  thereof,  or  gives  aid  or  comfort  thereto, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both; 
and  shall  be  Incapable  of  holding  any  office 
under  the  United  States. 

TITLE    18,  SECTION   8384,   SlXffTIOTTS  CONSPIRACY 

If  two  or  more  persons  in  any  State  or 
Territory,  or  In  any  place  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  conspire  to 
overthrow,  put  down,  or  to  destroy  by  force 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  to 
levy  war  against  them,  or  to  oppose  by  force 
the  authority  thereof,  or  by  force  to  prevent, 
hinder,  or  delay  the  execution  of  any  law  of 
the  United  States,  or  by  force  to  seize,  take, 
or  possess  any  property  of  the  United  States 
contrary  to  the  authority  thereof,  they  shall 
each  be  fined  not  more  than  $20,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  twenty  years,  or  both. 

TITLE    18,    SECTION    2385.    ADVOCATING    OVER- 
THROW OF  GOVERNMENT 

Whoever  knowingly  or  willfully  advocates, 
abets,  advises,  or  teaches  the  duty,  necessity 
desirability,  or  propriety  of  overthrowing  oi 
destroying,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  or  the  government  of  any  State,  Terri- 
tory, District  or  Possession  thereof,  or  the 
government  of  any  political  subdivision 
therein,  by  force  or  violence,  or  by  the  assas- 
sination of  any  officer  of  any  such  govern- 
ment; or 

Whoever,  with  intent  to  cause  the  over- 
throw or  destruction  of  any  such  government 
prints,  publishes,  edits,  issues,  circulates, 
sells,  distributes,  or  publicly  displays  any 
written  or  printed  matter  advocating,  ad- 
vising, or  teaching  the  duty,  necessity,  desir- 
ability, or  propriety  of  overthrowing  or  de- 
stroying any  government  In  the  United 
States  by  force  or  violence,  or  attempts  to  do 
so;  or 

Whoever  organizes  or  helps  or  attempts  to 
organize  any  society,  group,  or  assembly  of 
persons  who  teach,  advocate,  or  encourage 
the  overthrow  or  destruction  of  any  such 
government  by  force  or  violence;  or  becomes 
or  Is  a  member  of,  or  affiliates  with,  any  such 
fociety.  group  or  assembly  of  persons,  know- 
ing the  purposes  thereof — 

Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $20,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  twenty  years,  or 
both,  and  shall  be  ineligible  for  employment 
by  the  United  States  or  any  department  or 
agency  thereof,  for  the  five  years  next  follow- 
ing his  conviction. 

If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to  commit 
any  offense  named  in  this  section,  each  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $20,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  twenty  years,  or  both,  and 
shall  be  ineligible  for  employment  by  the 
United  States  or  any  department  or  agency 


thereof  for  the  five  years  next  following  his 
conviction. 

As  used  in  this  section,  the  terms  "or- 
ganizes" and  "organize,"  with  respect  to  any 
society,  group,  or  assembly  of  persons  in- 
clude the  recruiting  of  new  members,  the 
forming  of  new  units,  and  the  regrouping  or 
expansion  of  existing  clubs,  classes,  and  other 
units  of  such  society,  group,  or  assembly  of 
persons. 

TITLE    18,    SECTION    23  87.    ACTIVITIES    AFFECTING 
ARMED    FORCES    GENERALLY 

(a)  Whoever,  with  Intent  to  interfere  with, 
impair,  or  Influence  the  loyalty,  morale  or 
discipline  of  the  military  or  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States: 

(1)  advises,  counsels,  urges,  or  in  any 
manner  causes  or  attempts  to  cause  insub- 
ordination, disloyalty,  mutiny,  or  refusal  of 
duty  by  any  member  of  the  military  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States;  or 

(2)  distributes  or  attempts  to  distribute 
any  written  or  printed  matter  which 
advises,  counsels,  or  urges  insubordination, 
disloyalty,  mutiny,  or  refusal  of  duty  by  any 
member  of  the  military  or  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States — 

Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both, 
and  shall  be  Ineligible  for  employment  by 
the  United  States  or  any  department  or 
agency  thereof,  for  the  five  years  next  fol- 
lowing his  conviction. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  this  section,  the 
term  "military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States"  Includes  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  the  Navy,  Air  'Force,  Marine  Corps, 
Coast  Guard,  Naval  Reserve,  Marine  Corps 
Reserve,  and  Coast  Guard  Reserve  of  the 
United  States;  and,  when  any  merchant 
vessel  is  commissioned  In  the  Navy  or  is  in 
the  service  of  the  Army  or  the  Navy,  Includes 
the  master,  officers  and  crew  of  such  vessel. 

TITLE  50,  SECTION  462.  OFFENSES  AND  PENALTIES 

(Any  person)  who  knowingly  counsels, 
aids  or  abets  another  to  refuse  or  evade 
registration  or  service  In  the  armed  forces  or 
any  of  the  requirements  of  this  title  (said 
sections),  or  of  said  rules,  regulations,  or 
directions,  or  who  in  any  manner  shall  know- 
ingly fall  or  neglect  or  refuse  to  perform 
anT  dtit^  required  of  htm  under  or  in  the 
execution  of  this  title  (said  sections),  or 
rules,  regulations  or  directions  made  pur- 
suant to  this  title  (said  sections),  or  any 
person  or  persons  who  shaU  knowingly 
hinder  or  interfere  or  attempt  to  do  so  In 
any  way,  by  force  or  violence  or  otherwise, 
with  the  administration  of  this  title  (said 
sections)  or  the  rules  or  regulations  made 
pursuant  thereto,  or  who  conspires  to  com- 
mit any  one  or  more  of  such  offenses,  shall, 
upon  conviction  in  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  be 
punished  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  five  years  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. 


UNJUST  CRITICISM  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL GUARD  ADVERSELY  AF- 
FECTS ITS  MORALE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  share  a  communication  from  a  non- 
commissioned ofBcer  of  the  National 
Guard  indicating  that  unjust  criticism  of 
the  Guard  adversely  aCfects  its  morale. 
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Undoubtedly,  the  membership  of  this 
House  will  agree  with  the  writer  of  the 
letter  that  members  of  the  Guard  .stand 
ready  to  defend  our  countr>-  and  our  way 
of  life  when  called  upon  by  their  iwliti- 
cal  leaders.  In  my  opinion,  the  i>eople 
who  make  up  tiie  Guard  .stand  m  direct 
contrast  to  the  lawless  ones  who  have 
been  participating;  in  the  recent  disorders 
throughout  our  cities.  They  are  citizen 
soldiers  from  all  walks  of  life  who  believe 
in  America  and  are  willing  to  fight,  when 
necessary,  to  pre.>erve  our  way  of  life  We 
should  appreciate  their  efforts  and  en- 
courage them 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  each  Member 
receives  a  lot  of  mall  on  a  larse  variety 
of  subjects,  and  I  believe  that  we  are  re- 
sponsive to  that  mail  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  let- 
ter from  John  Goolrick  regarding  the 
Guard,  and  commend  it  to  you. 
Congressman  Willum  L  Scott. 
Washington.  DC 

Dea«  Bill  The  flaming  Insurrections  !n 
Newark.  Detroit  and  dozens  nf  other  Ameri- 
can cities  have  brought  a  new  and  dangerous 
cry  from  the  lips  ot  those  who  overtly  or  cov- 
ertly excuse  and  condone  the  actions  of  the 
criminal  element  which  seeks  anarchy  as  a 
way  of  life. 

It  Is  no  longer  Juit  -police  brutality"  that 
we  hear  but  "National  Guard  brutality"  as 
well.  Guardsmen  summoned  to  quell  riots  of 
this  long,  hot  summer  have  now  come  under 
an  attack  apart  from  those  of  the  sniper,  the 
flrebomber  and  the  looter  An  editorial  In  the 
Washington  Post,  for  example,  mentions  the 
"wanton  and  lrresp<insible"  actions  of  the 
Guard  in  Newark  Two  syndicated  columnists 
put  membership  in  the  Guard  on  a  level  with 
membership  in  such  fra'ernal  and  benevolent 
organizations  as  '.he  Moose  and  Elks  with  the 
clear  Implication  '.hat  Guardsmen  con.slder 
themselves  as  con.stltuents  of  an  exclusive 
club.  The  Pre^ildent  of  the  United  States  pro- 
claims on  national  television  that  he  Is  order- 
ing Intensified  antl-rlot  training  for  al! 
Guard  units,  but  says  not  a  sin»?;e  word  of 
praise  for  Guard.'>men  risking  their  lives  on 
the  fiery  streets  ^.f  cities  large  and  small, 
under  siege  of  the  prophets  and  perpetrators 
of  violence.  Somehow  there  Is  detected  an  un- 
subtle  effort  to  m.ike  the  National  Guard  the 
villain  of  the  piece. 

And  why  should  this  be''  The  answer  seems 
fairly  obvious.  National  Guardsmen,  like  po- 
lice ofBcers.  stand  ready  on  the  thin,  frail 
line  between  the  rule  of  law  and  the  rule  of 
disorder  When  needed  they  become  a  symbol 
of  authority  and  another  target  for  those 
who  despise  and  resist  all  authority  It  is  not 
surprising  that  Insurrectionists  would  heap 
venom  up'jn  any  and  all  who  are  prepared  to 
thwart  their  savage  plans,  but  It  Is  frl«ht- 
enlng  that  so  m  iny  supposedly  responsible 
national  leaders  and  members  of  the  news 
media  would  echo  this  slanderous  outcry 

For  nine  years  I  have  served  proudly  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Guard  and  I  hope 
to  continue  to  serve  I  f-ould  hive  obtained 
my  release  three  years  agu  after  fulfll!lng  my 
legal  obligation  .is  could  thousands  of  fellow 
Guardsmen  with  f  :r  more  vears  of  experi- 
ence than  I — men  who  wer«»  on  the  front 
lines  in  World  War  II  and  Korea  These  men 
happen  to  feel,  though,  that  there  is  no  stop- 
ping point  on  a  man  s  moral  obligation  to 
his  country.  Is  the  reward  for  their  vears  of 
selfless  service  to  be  the  big  lie  that  they 
cannot  conduct  themselves  as  professional 
soldiers  In  time  of  crisis'  Such  smears  are 
shameful  and  utterly  deceptive 

But  let  us  consider  specifics  In  1959  the 
National  Guard  was  .ompletely  reorganized 
and  many  units  c<.>nverted  to  new  missions. 
No  sooner  had  this  been  done  than  talk  of 
another  reorganlza'lon  began  and  this  wis. 
Indeed,    accompll-shed    in    1962     Once    again 


thous.mds  uptm  thousands  of  Guardsmen 
arduously  trained  In  specific  mllit.iry  Jobs 
had  to  st.art  anew  and  undergo  Ioiir.  hard 
hours  of  retraining  Yet  the  ^^'  ry  was  far 
from  over.  For  the  past  five  years  there  h.as 
been  continuous  talk  of  still  another  pain- 
ful reorganization  and  now  the  Department 
of  Defense  confirms  that  this  will  be  the 
case  during  the  year  of  1967.  Thus,  for  near- 
ly a  decade  no  National  Guard  unit  In  .Amer- 
ica has  had  a  chance  to  enjoy  the  stability 
which  comes  with  a  feeling  of  permanence 
because  of  this  constant  talk  of  reorganiza- 
tion creating  the  ever-present  thought  that 
todays  mission  Is  merely  a  temporary  thing 
likely  to  be  changed  tomorrow  by  the  pi')wers- 
that-be  in  the  Department  of  Defense  In  my 
mind  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt  that 
morale  among  Guardsmen  has  suffered  from 
this  Dajnocles  sword  of  reorganization.  But 
despite  such  unsettling  factors  the  Guard 
has  reached  the  highest  proficiency  In  its 
long,  proud  history  even  though  nearly  all 
unltj  have  been  lU-equlpped  by  contrast 
with    their    re^lar   service   counterpart.s. 

It  Is  no  secret,  for  Instance,  that  the  Army 
Guard  gets  the  regular  .^rmy'9  hand-me- 
downs  .Some  units  train  with  equipment  and 
weapons  declared  obsolete  following  the  Ko- 
rean Conflict  Rifles  are  often  faulty,  machine 
guns  Inoperative  because  of  age,  obtaining 
proper  uniforms  and  equipment  f'lr  each  man 
Is  a  Supply  Sergeants  nightmare.  Take  one 
small  example,  that  of  the  ordinary  pas  mask 
which  can  spell  the  difference  between  life 
and  death  when  poisonous  gases  are  in  the 
air  Soldiers  in  the  regular  Army  who  wear 
eyeglasses  are  fitted  with  special  glasses  of 
their  own  prescription  which  snap-on  inside 
their  masks.  No  such  service  Is  rendered  most 
Guardsmen  who  wear  glasses  and  they  must 
remove  them  when  putting  on  masks  with  no 
regard  to  whether  their  vision  without  glas- 
ses Is  good  enough  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
tect themselves.  Guardsmen  for  the  most  part 
are  issued  no  cold-weather  gear  yet  asked  to 
train  in  bitterly  cold  weather.  When  attempt- 
ing to  practice  weapons  Bring  at  regular 
Army  bases  or  to  undergo  other  realistic 
training,  Guard  units  often  lose  use  of  such 
facilities  to  regular  Army  units  at  the  last 
minute  and  are  forced  to  hurriedly  reshuffle 
their  training  schedules  with  little  time  to 
adequately  prepare  for  the  revised  training. 
In  my  particular  unit  this  has  happened  time 
and  again,  yet  our  Secretary  of  Defense,  while 
criticizing  the  structure  of  the  Guard,  falls 
to  mention  these  hard  fac's  and  nthers  not 
of  the  Guard's  own  making  which  hamper 
the  efficient  operation  of  our  reserve  forces 
and  go  uncorrected  despite  the  constant 
pleas  of  National  Guard  officials  for  better 
and  larger  volumes  of  equipment  and  ready 
access  to  training  facilities 

I  know  of  one  unit  which  has  In  excess  of 
IflO  men  but  has  not  been  Issued  Individual 
wapons  enough  to  serve  Just  all  of  those 
men  I  know  another  unit  with  hardly 
enough  radios  to  maintain  even  the  most 
rudimentary  communications  In  event  of  an 
emergency  situation  Multiply  these  by  many 
others  and  the  sad  truth  becomes  apparent 
that  the  400.000  men  of  the  National  Guard 
maintain  high  readiness  not  because  of  ac- 
tions taken  by  our  administration,  but  In 
spite  of  them. 

There  are  other  points  to  be  made.  Con- 
sider Newark  where  Guardsmen  were  initially 
given  o.'ily  eight  rounds  of  ammunition  each 
and  ordered  not  to  fire  unless  actually  fired 
upon  In  Detroit  members  of  the  Guard  were 
Instructed  not  to  load  their  weapons  unless 
sniper  bulletJi  came  In  their  direction.  In- 
deed the  pattern  has  been  the  s.ime  nil 
o.er  Criminal  rioters  are  not  to  be  pr(3voked, 
looters  are  not  to  be  disturbed,  t'lrebombers 
are  to  be  tolerated  until  such  time  as  no 
other  course  remains  save  dr.istlc  action. 
Yet  a  riot  Is  a  cancerous  thing,  an  e. er  grow- 
ing malignancy  which  can  be  stopped  only 
by  radical  surgery.  But  all  too  often  aspirin 
has  been  used. 


What  of  the  new  antl-rlot  program  or- 
dered by  our  President?  Perhaps  It  will  prove 
l>eiieticliil  and  certainly  can  do  no  harm.  But 
the  lmpre.sslon  has  been  given  that  the 
Guard  as  presently  constituted  cannot  cope 
with  a  clMl  disturbance,  an  lmpre.sslon  which 
Is  totally  false.  It  is  my  point  to  remind  our 
officials  th.it  not  only  are  National  Guards- 
men good  soldiers  but  they  are  also  good  citi- 
zens There  are  no  criminals  In  the  Guard,  no 
insurrectionists,  no  preachers  of  hate  and  vio- 
lence .Such  men  have  no  place  in  the  Guard 
anywhere  and  will  never  have  a  place. 
Guard«-men  may  be  bankers,  merchants, 
truck  drivers,  engineers,  pas  station  attend- 
ants, accountants,  mill  workers,  blue-collar 
workers  or  white-collar  workers  But  what- 
ever their  stations  in  life  they  arc  law-abid- 
ing citizens  prepared  to  serve  their  country 
today  Just  as  they  have  served  the  nation 
in  peace  and  war  from  the  first  days  of  the 
founding  of  our  great  Republic.  They  have 
struggled  with  rain -swollen  rivers  threaten- 
ing flood,  they  have  brought  aid  and  com- 
fort to  Americans  left  homeless  and  desti- 
tute by  tornadoes  and  hurricanes,  they  have 
struggled  In  the  Meuse-.^Jgonne,  died  on 
the  beaches  of  Normandy  and  faced  the  Red 
horde  In  Korea  And  lest  there  be  doubt,  they 
can  stop  an  insurrection  In  any  city  in  this 
nation  if  allowed  to  follow  the  proven  meth- 
od of  meeting  force  with  greater  force  If  the 
new  antl-rlot  training  promises  radical  sur- 
gery, but  when  actually  used  turns  out  to  be, 
on  the  orders  of  the  elements  superior  In 
ciinun.md.  Just  another  dose  of  aspirin  for  a 
terminal  disease  then  it  will  be  a  meanlng- 
les.s  and  empty  gesture  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans  citizens  are 
mure  than  ever  very  glad  they  have  a  Na- 
tional Guard  in  these  perilous  times.  It  19 
my  belief  thut  the  people  of  our  nation  do 
not  believe  National  Guardsmen  to  be  "wan- 
tun  and  irresponsible"  I  can  only  hope  that 
those  in  Washington  who  control  our  ulti- 
mate purpose  and  our  fate  share  In  this  be- 
lief and  win  Indicate  their  faith  with  the 
meaningful  support  that  Is  so  critically 
needed  Without  this  support  then  certainly 
what  we  once  knew  as  the  law  of  the  land 
shall  become  the  lawlessness  of  the  land  and 
fur  decent  Americans  there  will  be  no  sanct- 
uary 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Goolrick. 


THE  TUESDAY-TO-THURSDAY  CLUB 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addres,s  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  exft^id  my  re- 
iiiaiks.  and  to  include  extrancou,^  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  centleman  from 
California' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN,  Mr,  Speaker,  in  a 
time  of  tuiTnoil  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
with  a  resulting  multitude  of  problems 
confronting;  the  Federal  Government, 
Congress  is  .sticking  to  a  3-day  Ir.ci.slative 
workweek 

Last  week,  for  example,  consideration 
of  the  crime  control  bill,  which  we  had 
been  told  was  vital  for  the  preservation 
of  law  and  order,  was  .suddenly  broken 
off  at  3:12  on  Thursday  afternrxin. 

And  last  month,  of  course,  neither 
body  saw  fit  to  meet  on  the  Friday  before 
a  national  railroad  strike  developed.  The 
economic  pressures  of  the  strike  were 
such,  however,  that  both  the  Hou.sc  and 
the  Senate  actually  voted  on  the  follow- 
ing Monday— frequently  another  "day 
off" — so  the  walkout  could  be  ended  be- 
fore any  more  dajnacc  was  done. 

All   this  must   appear   rather  strange 
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to  our  constituents  who  are  required  by 
their  employers  to  put  In  5 -day  weeks. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  these  same 
constituents  would  like  to  be  able  to 
adjourn  every  Thursday  afternoon,  not 
to  return  until  the  following  Tuesday 
morning.  What  a  joy  that  would  be — a 
4-day  weekend  every  week.  But  I  shudder 
to  contemplate  the  eventual  Impact  of 
such  idleness  on  our  national  well-being. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  share  my  concern  and,  yes, 
disgust,  over  the  Tuesday-to-Thursday 
schedule  for  lawmaking. 

I  suspect,  also,  that  steps  will  soon  be 
taken  to  block,  or  otherwise  Impede, 
Thursday  adjournments.  If  and  when 
this  happens,  I  imagine  that  the  great 
majority  of  us  will  be  relieved  as  well  as 
grateful. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  insert  an 
editorial    titled    "Congress    Shirks    Its 
Responsibility."  which  appeared  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  on  July  28,  1967: 
Co.NGREss  Shirks  Its  RESPONSiBiLrrr 

Exactly  a  year  ago  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Organization  of  Congress  submitted  a  final 
report  containing  67  specific  recommenda- 
tions. 

One  of  the  key  proposals  was  that  Con- 
gress go  on  a  five-day  week  In  order  to  expe- 
dite handling  of  legislative  business.  The 
point  was  made  that  over  the  years  it  has 
been  difficult  to  obtain  working  quorums  on 
Fridays  and  Mondays.  Concentrating  work 
In  three  days  has  resulted  In  committee  con- 
flicts and  severe  demands  on  the  time  of 
many  members. 

But  the  mythical  "Tuesday  to  Thursday 
Club"  is  still  with  us. 

The  bill  reported  out  last  year  contained 
most  of  the  Joint  committee  recommenda- 
tions—lut  not  the  five-day  week.  Passed  by 
the  Senate  In  March,  the  measure  is  now 
hung  up  In  the  House  with  little  chance  of 
passage,  with  or  without  the  five-day  week 
proviso. 

The  Tuesday-Tliursday  situation  came  to 
the  fore  recently  when  Senate-House  con- 
ferees on  the  bill  to  ward  off  the  railroad 
strike  failed  to  reach  agreement  at  a  Thurs- 
day ses.»:lon.  Despite  the  Saturday -midnight 
strike  deadline,  neither  they  nor  the  House 
nor  Senate  held  a  Friday  session.  The  legls- 
laUon  wa.s  finally  enacted  the  following  week 
after  the  railroads  had  been  shut  down 

That  led  Congressional  Quarterly  to  run 
a  check  on  the  work  calendar  for  the  first 
six  months  of  the  90th  Congress. 

CQ  found  that  the  House  took  no  roll  calls 
at  all  on  any  of  the  27  Fridays  and  considered 
legislation  on  only  two  of  those  days.  The 
House  debated  bills  on  13  of  the  26  Mondays 
and  took  12  of  Its  92  roll  calls  on  that  day. 
Thus  87'^  of  Its  business  was  conducted  In 
the  middle  three  days  of  the  week. 

On  the  Senate  side  the  record  was  a  little 
better.  Approximately  76',  of  the  work  was 
concentrated  in  the  three  mid-week  days. 

There  are  many  conscientious  members  In 
the  Hotise  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 
We  suggest  that  they,  the  voters  and  the 
nation  as  a  whole  deserve  better  from  the 
"Tuesday  to  Thursday  Club." 

The  problems  confronting  this  nation  are 
of  such  magnitude  that  they  should  not  be 
handled  on  a  three-day  week  basis.  Solu- 
tions, I  r  the  search  for  those  solutions, 
should  not  be  delayed  because  some  mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  a  liking  for  four-day 
weekends 
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ELECTIONS  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.   COHELAN.    Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE:aKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday,  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  Congressman  John 
Moss,  voiced  his  concern  about  the  con- 
duct of  the  Saigon  government  in  the 
elections  which  are  to  be  held  in  South 
Vietnam.  I  want  to  add  my  own  strong 
doubts  about  the  manner  in  which  Chief 
of  State  Nguyen  Van  Thieu  and  Pre- 
mier Nguyen  Cao  Ky  are  campaigning, 
and  the  restraints  they  are  exerting  on 
the  other  candidates. 

The  ruling  directorate  of  generals  has 
pressured  the  constitutent  Assembly  into 
eliminating  the  requirement  of  a  runoff 
election,  thus  opening  the  door  to  the 
possibility  that  a  government  could  be 
elected  representative  of  only  a  minority 
of  the  people.  They  also  have  exerted 
their  will  over  the  Assembly  by  calling 
an  akrt  in  Saigon  after  the  assembly 
had  rejected  a  proposal  to  place  mili- 
tary presidential  and  vice-presidential 
candidates  on  the  ballot.  Shortly  after 
the  alert  the  Assembly  approved  the  mil- 
itary slate.  To  many  observers  this  was 
but  another  unfair  tactic  by  the  ruling 
directorate. 

Recently,  in  a  Washington  Post  arti- 
cle— July  16,  1967 — Richard  Harwood 
wrote : 

There  has  been  no  public  protest  by  the 
(U.S.)  Embassy  of  the  persistent  political 
censorship  Imposed  by  the  government  on 
all  communications  media  In  definance  of 
the  constitution  and  the  national  election 
laws.  Six  weeks  ago,  newspapers  were  In- 
structed by  the  government  to  publish  no 
articles  of  "antiwar"  nature. 

How,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  a  candidate 
favoiing  negotiations  make  his  position 
known  without  access  to  the  press  and 
other  mass  media? 

Our  Nation  has  long  cherished  its  his- 
torical respect  for  free  elections.  But 
there  can  be  no  free  elections  unless 
there  is  freedom  from  fear  or  reprisal, 
unless  there  is  assurance  of  tolerance  for 
minority  views,  and  unless  there  is  abso- 
lute honesty  in  the  conduct  of  unham- 
pered balloting.  If  the  present  behavior 
of  the  Thieu-Ky  team  is  indicative  of  Its 
idea  of  self-determination  for  a  so-called 
free  and  democratic  South  Vietnam,  the 
United  States  should  have  an  agonizing 
reassessment  of  the  level  of  our  entire 
commitment  tc  the  Saigon  government. 

Our  presence  in  Vietnam  has  been 
predicated  on  the  principle  that  we  were 
saving  the  people  of  the  south  from  a 
forcible  takeover  by  the  Crovernment  of 
North  Vietnam.  It  speaks  poorly  for  our 
commitment  if  we  permit  South  Viet- 
nam to  be  taken  over  by  its  own  military, 
using  rigged  elections.  How  in  principle 
does  this  differ  from  allowing  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  overrun  the  south? 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  unless  we  have 
further  indications  that  the  constitution 
and  election  code  are  honored,  I  can  see 
little  reason  for  maintaining  our  present 
level  of  military  support  and  total  eco- 
nomic support.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
blush  when  I  recall  the  faith  I  had  in  the 
high-sounding  phrases  of  "self -determi- 


nation" of  the  brave  South  Vietnamese 
people,  when,  in  fact,  we  are  quite  prob- 
ably backing  a  different  version  of  a  po- 
lice state. 

Why  is  the  State  Department  so  quiet 
on  this  issue?  Why  do  they  not  speak  oulj 
in  protest  to  the  Thieu-Ky  government^ 

At  a  time  when  the  American  peopl 
are    being    asked    to    make    additional 
sacrifices,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  expea 
at  the  very  least,  free  and  fair  electior*;'' 


FREE  ADMISSION  FOR  YOUTHS  TO 
ATHLETIC  EVENTS 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  sending  a  letter  to 
the  mayors  of  Los  Angeles,  Detroit,  New- 
ark, New  York,  Boston,  Cleveland,  To- 
ledo, Plainfield,  Milw'aukee,  and  many 
other  cities  with  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  Sargent  Shriver  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity,  My  letter 
to  them  points  out  the  possibility  of  set- 
ting up  programs  through  Federal 
grants  that  would  provide  free  admis- 
sion tickets  to  athletic  events  for  our 
youngsters  in  the  impoverished  areas  of 
the  coimtry- 

During  the  past  few  weeks  the  Wash- 
ington Senators  have  admitted  thou- 
sands of  youngsters  to  the  Washington, 
D,C.,  stadium  to  enjoy  the  games.  Last 
weekend  the  Minnesota  Twins  admitted 
over  4,000  youngsters  to  witness  their 
games  with  the  Boston  Red  Sox.  There 
is  evidence  that  the  ball  teams  around 
the  country  are  willing  to  cooperate. 

All  that  is  needed  is  a  little  initiative 
on  the  part  of  our  Federal  and  local  of- 
ficials, with  cooperation  from  the  local 
business  community. 

This  simple  plan  can  be  put  into  oper- 
ation very  easily.  It  will  pay  untold  divi- 
dends. The  young  people  in  our  ghettos 
will  find  out  that  people  do  care  about 
them.  It  will  help  our  youngsters  direct 
their  energies  along  healthy  and  bene- 
ficial lines, 

I  am  calling  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  Congress  with 
the  expressed  hope  that  other  Members 
will  contact  their  local  officials  and  make 
this  suggestion  to  them  as  a  means  of 
helping  to  solve  the  problems  of  our 
younger  generation. 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunitv, 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  1. 1967. 
Hon.  James  A.  Burke, 
House  of  Rrprc-icntatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Bitrke:  I  have  read 
with  great  interest  your  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  accompanying  press  release  de- 
scribing the  programs  you  have  introduced 
In  Congress  to  provide  free  tickets  to  ath- 
letic events  for  economically  deprived  chil- 
dren. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
etlmated  the  community  demand  for  recrea- 
tion programs  during  fiscal  year  1968  will  be 
approximately  $20  million.  A  program  such 
as    you    have    suggested    would    be    funded 
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under  thU  category  As  you  know,  however 
the  Ofllce  of  Ecor.omic  Opportunity  operates 
on  the  basis  of  locally  initiated  requests  for 
specific  programs  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  given  comni'mity  Were  ct  community  to 
request  funding  of  a  program  to  purchase 
ticket*  to  sporting  events,  this  request  would 
receive  careful  consideration  by  the  appro- 
priate Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Re- 
gional Office  Most  local  communities  have 
firm  plans  for  programs  during  ftscal  year 
1968.  so  It  Is  not  likely  that  such  programs 
would  be  undertaken  for  some  time. 

It  would  be  my  pleasure  to  make  available 
members  of  my  start  to  nsstst  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  in  the  development  and 
implementation  of  a  recreation  progrum 
If  there  Is  any  other  wuy  in  which  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  can  offer 
support.  I  shall  he  most  happy  to  cooperate 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

With  every  best  wish 
Sincerely. 

Sargent  SHarvrR, 

Director. 


PASSING  OF  TWO  GREAT  AMERI- 
CANS—CLARENCE B  RANDALL 
AND  ARTHUR  EVANS 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.scnt  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  is  with  sadness  and  a  sen.se  of  national 
loss  that  I  comment  on  the  passing  this 
weekend  of  two  men  of  the  Middle  West 
who  in  different  fields  made  large  con- 
tribution to  the  making  of  the  history  of 
the  20th  centur\':  Clarence  B.  Randall, 
former  board  chairman  of  the  Inland 
Steel  Co.,  and  Arthur  Evans,  veteran  re- 
tired member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  who  at  92  was  one  of 
the  last  of  the  fabled  Journalistic  greats 
of  Chicago  who  played  their  historic  and 
dramatic  part  in  changing  the  journal- 
istic pattern  of  America 

Arthur  and  I  had  been  close  friends  in 
earlier  years,  and  his  pa.ssing  comes  to 
me  as  a  saddening  blow  His  brother 
and  I  served  together  in  Cuba  at  the  siege 
of  Santiago  in  the  war  with  Spain,  and 
he  died  on  the  transport  and  was  buried 
at  sea  when  we  were  returning  *o  the 
United  States  after  the  successful  termi- 
nation of  the  siege 

Arthur  Evans  was  a  great  newspaper- 
man. 

Clarence  B  Randall  rendered  many 
services  to  his  country  and  the  world  as 
an  adviser  to  four  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  I  have  always  thought 
that  it  was  his  approval  that  finally  de- 
termined the  decision  of  Piesident  Ken- 
nedy to  go  ahead  with  the  Volta  project 
in  Ghana.  I  had  long  and  earnestly  rec- 
ommended the  undertaking  p.nd  comple- 
tion of  this  project,  but  there  were  two 
sides  and  each  had  its  champions,  and 
President  Kennedy  was  slow,  as  everyone 
now  knows,  in  arriving  at  a  vital  deter- 
mination imtil  the  examination  had  been 
thorough  and  no  viewpoint  had  been  left 
unexposed. 

Clarence  B.  Randall,  who.  as  a 
young  lawyer  just  out  of  law  school,  won 
a  lawsuit  against  the  powerful  steel  com- 
pany and  thereafter  was  taken  over  and 


reasonably  soon  was  made  iUs  chairman, 
was  one  of  the  industrial  greats  of  our 
times.  He  was  a  man  of  mental  ina-grity 
and  placed  his  highest  valuation  on  his 
own  convictions.  In  some  matters,  as  in 
that  of  the  Volta  project  in  Ghana,  I,  in 
my  humble  way,  was  in  agreement  with 
Clarence  Randall.  In  some  other  matters 
we  were  In  dLsagreement.  Among  tho.se  in 
the  latter  cla.ssiflcation  was  that  of 
apartheid  and  of  South  Africa. 

Mr  Speaker,  perhaps  the  last  impor- 
tant writing  of  Clarence  B.  Randall  was 
his  letter  to  me  of  February  28.  1966.  At 
that  time  he  had  suffered  from  two  coro- 
nary thromboseij.  While  Mr.  Randall  and 
I  were  not  in  agreement  in  this  issue,  I  do 
feel  that  at  this  time  of  mourning 
throughout  the  Nation  over  the  passing 
of  a  great  American,  who  was  the  ad- 
vLser  of  four  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  this  letter,  probably  his  last  on  a 
vital  present  issue,  should  be  reproduced 
from  pages  213-14  of  part  I  of  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa 
on  United  States-South  African  Rela- 
tions: 

I.vLAND  Steel  Co  . 
Chuaqo   111..  February  28,  1966. 
Hon.  Barrai-t  OHara. 
Commtttee  on  Foreign  Affans. 
Houie  of  Reprei'^ntatim:. 
Washington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Covcrfpsman  O'Hara  I  have 
your  letter  of  February  17.  and  am  compli- 
mented that  you  should  think  I  might  be 
able  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  hearings 
which  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa  pro- 
poses to  hold  with  reference  to  the  social 
problems  In  South  Africa. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  that  for  health 
re.isons  I  shall  have  to  decline  your  invita- 
tion to  appear  In  person  I  have  had  two 
coronary  thromboses,  and.  although  my  day- 
to-day  health  permits  me  a  wide  range  of 
activity,  my  d'ictors  have  asked  me  not  to 
participate  in  public  occasions  because  of 
the  emotional  experience  that  might  be  In- 
\o'.ved  I  ask  your  Indulgence,  therefore,  and 
hope  chat  this  letter  may  be  received  In  lieu 
of  the  testimony  which  otherwise  I  should 
have  been  happy  to  present  to  you  directly. 
Mav  I  say  with  entire  candor  at  the  outset 
that  I  somewhat  doubt  the  propriety  of  the 
h  'Idlng  of  heirlngs  by  the  American  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  social  problems  that 
He  within  the  sovereignty  of  another  nation 
I  live  in  the  Chicago  area,  and  am  disturbed 
that  we  have  not  here  found  solutions  for 
our  racial  problems  but  I  should  be  deeply 
concerned  if  it  were  announced  that  the 
British  Parliament  had  decided  to  conduct 
hearings  with  respect  to  racial  relationships 
m  Chicago 

Due  somewhat  to  the  accidents  of  life 
I  have  come  to  know  quite  Intimately  the 
situation  In  South  Africa,  having  made  three 
visits  to  that  country  in  recent  years,  the 
i,>3t  having  been  In  October  and  November 
of  1965. 

I  make  no  defense  of  apartheid,  but  I  do 
think  the  .American  people  should  examine 
that  subject  objectively,  and  without  rais- 
ing   their   voices    in    emotional    outbursts 

There  is  much  In  South  Africa  that  no 
thoughtful  .Amerlc.m  would  care  to  accept 
\u  his  own  country,  but  there  Is  also  much 
•h  It  IS  good  For  the  most  part  we  hear  the 
bad  and  do  not  hear  the  grx)d  It  must  be 
remfinbered  that  when  the  white  man  first 
l.tnded  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1652 
the  Bantu  tribes  of  black  men  were  nowhere 
to  be  found  In  the  geographical  limits  of 
what  Is  now  the  Republic  of  Sotith  .Africa. 
They  were  north  of  the  Limpopo  River.  As 
time  moved  on  they  entered  the  area,  but 
the  white  man  had  already  established  sov- 


ereignty For  this  reason  the  whites  have 
always  regarded  the  blacks  as  a  separate 
nation  much  as  our  States  In  the  South- 
we.st  regard  the  underprivileged  lying  across 
their  border  in  Mexico  as  a  separate  nation. 
The  whites  in  South  Africa  therefore  de- 
veloped the  philosophy  that  if  the  blacks 
wishes  to  enter  their  employment  they  were 
welcome,  but  that  in  so  doing  they  must 
accept  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  white 
man.  Of  these  the  principal  one  was  resi- 
dential segregation. 

Todny  that  segregation  Is  a  matter  of 
law,  arid  If  we  are  honest  with  ourselves. 
we  win  recognize  that  In  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  the  same  result  la 
achieved  by  common  consent  Instead  of 
doing  It  frankly  by  law  as  Is  done  In  South 
Africa. 

Today  In  South  Africa  this  physical  sep- 
aration has  brought  to  pass  for  the  em- 
ployed Bantu  far  better  living  conditions 
than  prevail  in  many  areas  of  our  country 
where  minority  groups  live.  Outside  of  Jo- 
hannesburg, for  example,  the  Bartu  live  In 
what  are  called  townships.  They  lease  their 
homes  from  the  Government.  The  typical 
residence  Is  built  of  brick,  has  a  little  gar- 
den In  the  back,  has  two  bedrooms,  plus  a 
combination  llvlng-dlnlng  room,  and  a 
kitchen  All  the  facilities  are  modern,  in- 
cluding water,  sewers,  and  electricity.  For  all 
of  these  amenities  he  pays  about  $7  a  month 
rent,  which  of  course,  has  no  parallel  any- 
where in  the  United  Suites.  Serving  the  area 
is  a  modern  hospital  for  Bantu  that  haa 
3.000  beds. 

His  standard  of  living  in  terms  of  per  cap- 
ita Income  is  far  and  away  the  highest  for 
men  of  color  anywhere  In  all  Africa.  In 
Liberia,  which  Is  governed  by  blacks,  there 
w:i.s  a  strike  recently  in  protest  over  the  fact 
that  the  average  daily  wage  was  only  64 
cents  In  South  Africa  several  Industries  have 
now  adopted  a  dally  minimum  wasje  for 
black  workers  of  1  rand,  or  .»1  40  per  day  In 
the  construction  Industry,  the  Bantu  may 
now  perform  90  skilled  functions,  and 
monthly  wages  for  such  Afrlc.in  workers  may 
reach  as  high  as  100  rand,  or  $140  It  Is  said 
that  more  automobiles  are  owned  In  South 
Africa  by  Bantu  workers  than  are  privately 
owned  in  the  whole  country  of  Russia 

Literacy  Is  higher  among  the  Bantu 
groups  In  South  Africa  than  in  the  countries 
to  the  north,  and  there  presently  are  among 
them  3  000  unlversit"  graduates,  which  is  a 
larger  total  figure  than  In  all  of  the  blacfe 
countries  to  the  north  combined. 

I  could  not  accept  In  my  country  the  so- 
ca'.led  Job  Re.servatlon  Act  of  South  Africa 
by  which  certain  callings  and  posltluns  of 
respo:;slbillty  are  closed  to  the  Bantu  I  be- 
lieve that  If  a  man  Is  vorthy  of  employment 
at  all  he  should  be  Judged  entirely  on  merit, 
and  receive  promotion  when  It  Is  due  him. 
regardless  of  color.  Many  industrialists  in 
South  Africa  now  share  that  view  and  feel 
confident  that  as  the  economy  of  that  coun- 
try grow,  more  opportunities  are  certain  to 
open  to  men  of  ability  found  in  the  black 
groups 

This  is  but  one  of  the  evolutionary  factors 
that  are  at  work  in  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa.  Others  are  to  be  fovnd  within  the 
churches  and  among  the  intellectuals  Ex- 
ternal pressures  and  threats  such  as  eco- 
nomic sanctions,  and  military  force,  block 
the  impact  of  these  evolutionary  factors  due 
to  the  natural  instinct  of  the  citizen  of  any 
country  to  rensent  and  resist  dictation  from 
outside 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  advance  their  knowledge  and  under- 
st.indlne  of  these  problems,  but  that  we  will 
limit  the  expression  of  our  opinions  to  a 
quiet  dlaln':;ue  with  the  citizens  of  South 
Africa  in  which  neither  we  nor  they  will  raise 
our  voices  intemperately 
Very  truly  yours. 

Clarence  B.  Rand.all. 
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AN  ANSWER   TO   MISINFORMATION 
ON  ANIMAL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 

matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  year  the  Congress  passed  into  law 
Public  Law  89-544,  a  humane  animal 
care  bill  which  called  for  regulation  gov- 
erning the  handling,  care,  and  feeding  of 
animals,  but  excludes  these  laboratory 
animals  when  they  enter  the  research 
process. 

This  law  sets  up  machinery  to  inspect 
dealers  of  animals,  their  premises,  and 
in  general,  is  aimed  at  establishing  bet- 
ter conditions  for  animals  in  dealers' 
care. 

It  is  also  knowTi  as  the  petnapping  bill 
because  it  makes  it  a  crime  to  kidnap 
someone's  pet. 

I  supported  this  bill  last  year  and  I 
support  funding  of  the  law  this  year. 
In  fact,  because  I  feel  the  $300,000  that 
the  House  voted  to  appropriate  for  the 
enforcement  of  this  law  is  inadequate,  I 
have  previously  contacted  Senator  Spes- 
SARD  Holland,  of  Florida,  who  is  on  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
asked  that  he  help  to  provide  more  ade- 
quate funds.  The  Senate  has  voted  to 
appropriate  $1,200,000. 

But  despite  all  the  good  that  will  come 
as  a  result  of  of  this  law,  it  has  not  met 
the  main  problem — insuring  humane 
treatment  of  animals  in  laboratory  use. 
I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  law  re- 
garding the  area  where  the  law  presently 
does  not  cover  laboratory  research  ani- 
mal care.  This  comes  from  section  13. 

The  Secretary  shall  establish  and  promul- 
gate standards  to  govern  the  humane  han- 
dling, care,  treatment,  and  transportation  of 
animals  by  dealers  and  research  facilities. 
Such  standards  shall  Include  minimum  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  the  housing,  feed- 
ing, watering,  sanitation,  ventilation,  shelter 
from  extremes  of  weather  and  temperature, 
separation  by  species,  and  adequate  veteri- 
nary care. 

And  here  is  the  Important  part : 
The  foregoing  shall  not  be  construed  as 
authorizing  the  Secretary  to  prescribe  stand- 
ards for  the  handling,  care,  or  treatment  of 
animals  during  actual  research  or  experi- 
mentation by  a  research  facility  as  deter- 
mined by  such  research  facility. 

In  other  words,  the  law  does  not  deal 
with  animals  in  the  laboratory  in  the 
course  of  experimentation  and  research. 
This  is  the  area  which  my  bill  will  cover 
and  which  is  not  covered  by  Public  Law 
89-544. 

I  would  also  like  to  cite  from  the  com- 
mittee report  which  points  out  the  intent 
of  the  committee  when  it  passed  the  bill. 
This  comes  from  the  brief  summary: 

12)  Research  facilities,  as  defined  by  the 
bill,  would  be  required  to  register  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  but  would  not  be 
required  to  be  licensed. 

Then  from  section  13  comes  this,  as  to 
the  intent  of  the  committee: 


The  Important  determination  of  when  an 
animal  Is  In  actual  research  so  as  to  be  ex- 
empt from  regulations  under  the  bill  Is  left 
to  the  research  faclUty  Itself.  Research  or  ex- 
perimentation Is  also  Intended  to  Include  the 
use  of  animals  as  teaching  aides  In  educa- 
tional Institutions. 

The  limits  of  this  law  are  obvious  and 
the  need  to  correct  them  are  as  obvious. 
For  that  reason  I  plan  to  introduce  a 
laboratory  animal  bill  which  will  close 
those  gaps,  and  insure  that  there  is  hu- 
mane treatment  for  animals  involved  in 
medical  research. 

I  feel  that  it  will  be  a  reasonable  bill 
which  will  gain  popular  support,  both 
from  the  humane  interests,  as  well  as  the 
scientific  and  medical  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  introduced  this 
bill  yet.  The  reason  I  am  commenting 
on  it  at  this  time  is  that  I  feel  it  is  neces- 
sary to  explain  to  Members  of  Congress 
and  members  of  humane  movements  just 
what  is  happening. 

For  not  too  long  ago  a  special  bulletin 
was  circulated  by  the  Society  for  Animal 
Protective  Legislation  completely  distort- 
ing the  intent  of  the  proposed  legislation 
and  my  position  as  well. 

Had  this  been  a  result  of  a  misimder- 
standing  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Christine 
Stevens,  who  produced  this  bulletin,*  it 
would  have  been  understandable.  In- 
stead, it  was  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
wreck  a  piece  of  proposed  legislation 
which  would  help  to  ease  pain  and  suf- 
fering of  laboratory  animals. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain  why  someone 
who  calls  herself  a  defender  of  humane 
treatment  for  animals  would  oppose  leg- 
islation which  would  serve  this  purpose. 
Especially  when  the  excerpts  which  I 
have  quoted  from  Public  Law  89-544 
point  out  the  limits  of  that  law.  In  addi- 
tion, Mrs.  Stevens  has  proposed  no  legis- 
lation which  would  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem, leading  one  to  believe  she  would 
rather  neglect  it  altogether. 

As  a  result,  many  of  you  have  received 
letters  from  members  of  this  group  who 
have  been  grievously  misinformed  as  the 
result  of  Mrs.  Stevens'  attempt  to  thwart 
humane  legislation  for  laboratory  ani- 
mals. 

I  would  like  to  explain  the  malicious 
statements  which  she  has  put  forth  so 
that  you  will  know,  if  the  occasion  arises, 
the  answer  to  these  distortions. 

First,  my  bill  will  in  no  way  affect  any 
funds  which  may  be  appropriated  for 
Public  Law  89-544.  As  I  have  said,  I  sup- 
port additional  funds  to  implement 
89-544. 

Second,  my  bill  is  an  extension  of 
Public  Law  89-544.  My  bill  will  establish 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  as  the  administrator  of  an- 
imal care  in  laboratory  research  and  ex- 
perimentation. It  will  not  eliminate  any 
standards  whatsoever  from  Public  Law 
89-544.  Rather,  it  continues  forward 
where  Public  Law  89-544  leaves  off. 

Because  my  bill  is  still  being  drafted 
and  because  I  have  had  the  support  of 
the  genuine  humane  organizations  for 
many  years  in  supporting  various  bills 
concerning  animal  care,  I  called  a  meet- 
ing and  mailed  out  copies  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  in  draft  form.  This  way,  these 
leaders  in  the  humane  animal  commu- 


nity could  comment  on  the  bill  and  offer 
suggestions  as  how  to  better  present  the 
legislation. 

Had  I  tried  to  undermine  another  bill. 
I  would  certainly  not  have  used  this  open 
forum.  Out  of  respect,  I  included  Mrs. 
Stevens.  But  instead  of  reading  the  draft 
I  sent,  and  then  attending  the  meeting 
to  voice  her  opposition,  she  rushed  to 
spread  malicious  untruths. 

I  have  received,  and  would  like  to  in- 
troduce into  the  Record  for  my  col- 
leagues' information,  letters  of  support 
from  the  Humane  Society  of  the  United 
States  and  the  American  Humane  Asso- 
ciation, two  of  the  Nation's  largest  hu- 
mane organizations.  Both  support  the 
intent  and  principle  of  my  proposed  bill. 

I  would  like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  these  and  consider  my  comments 
today  when  and  if  more  letters  result 
from  Mrs.  Christine  Stevens'  effort  to 
stop  additional  humane  legislation. 

The  letters  follow : 

The  American  Httmane  Association, 

Denver,  Colo.,  July  31. 1967. 
Hon.  Paul  G.  Rogers. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rogers:  I  am  most  appreciative 
of  your  klndnes.s  In  sharing  with  me  your 
proposed  draft  bill  to  regulate  the  use  of 
animals  In  laboratories. 

The  American  Humane  Association  favors 
In  principle  the  proposed  Bill.  The  Bill  would 
appear  to  be  a  reasonable  approach  to  sup- 
plement P.L.  89-544  which,  although  well 
designed  to  protect  dogs  and  cats  prior  to 
delivery  to  re-search  facilities,  contains  other 
provisions  which  purport  to  provide  protec- 
tion also  for  animals  in  laboratories,  which 
latter  provisions,  In  truth,  are  unenforce- 
able. That  provision.  Inserted  In  the  Act  over 
the  objection  of  The  American  Humane  Asso- 
ciation, now  stands  as  an  obstacle  to  effec- 
tive protection  of  Laboratory  Animals.  A  bill 
like  your  bill  would  eliminate  this  road 
block. 

If  you  see  fit  to  introduce  this  legislation, 
you  may  be  assured  of  the  support  of  the 
American  Humane  Association. 
Sincerely. 

Rutherford  T.  Phillips. 

Executive  Director. 

The  Humane  Society 
OF  THE  United  States. 
Washington,  D.C.  August  4,  1967. 
Hon.  Paul  G.  Rogers, 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Rogers:  It  was  a  great  pleasure 
to  receive  your  letter  of  July  14  enclosing  a 
draft  copy  of  proposed  new  laboratory  animal 
protective  legislation.  In  our  opinion,  the 
need  for  such  legislation  remains  critical,  and 
we  are  deeply  appreciative  of  your  continuing 
Interest  and  efforts. 

The  provisions  relating  to  laboratory  ani- 
mals in  P.L.  89-544  are  minimal.  At  most, 
they  cover  only  a  fraction  of  the  animals  in 
20';  of  the  laboratories  and.  then,  only  for 
the  period  prior  to  research.  Furthermore,  we 
are  advised  on  good  authority  that  many 
laboratories  consider  the  research  process  to 
extend  throughout  the  duration  of  the  ani- 
mal's stay  In  the  laboratory.  Thus,  the  present 
law  hardly  touches  the  problem  of  regulatory 
legislation  for  the  use  of  animals  In  labora- 
tories. 

Accordingly,  we  would  welcome  the  Intro- 
duction of  effective  legislation.  We  endorse 
all  of  the  basic  principles  contained  In  your 
draft  proposal  and  want  to  assure  you  of  our 
cooperation  In  working  out  the  best  bill 
possible. 

Your   efforts    are    deeply   appreciated   and 
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merit  the  slncerest  gratitude  of  all  true  hu- 
manitarians. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Olivek  Ev.\ns. 

President. 


CONGRESS  MUST  REFORM  THE 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM  TO 
PROTECT  THE  PUBUC  S  IN- 
TEREST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr  Al- 
bert) .  Under  previous  order  of  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr  Patman  1 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  week,  I  have  attempted  to  detail  the 
heavy  Interest  cost  which  our  present 
Federal  Reserve  System  has  placed  on 
the  American  people  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr,  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  dis- 
cuss the  need  for  new  taxes,  the  unnec- 
essary interest  charges  miposed  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  take  on  new  meaning 
for  every  citizen  of  this  country.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  we  would  not  need 
new  tax  revenues  if  the  Federal  Reserve 
had  performed  its  function  and  sup- 
ported the  Government   bond  markets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  long-term  interest 
rates  had  been  held  at  the  2 '^-percent 
level  existing  under  the  Roosevelt  and 
Truman  administrations,  from  1939  to 
1952,  we  would  have  saved  many  tunes 
more  than  the  money  which  will  be 
raised  through  the  proposed  tax  increase 

In  fact,  we  are  paying  about  S6.7  bil- 
lion in  excess  interest  on  the  national 
debt  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  Yet.  the 
President's  proposal  for  new  taxes  will 
raise  only  $6.3  billion  in  additional  reve- 
nue. So.  the  tax  increase  docs  not  even 
wipe  out  the  increased  charges  that  can 
be  traced  directly  to  the  increase  in  in- 
terest rates  over  the  last  14  years. 

Since  the  Eisenhower  administration. 
the  Federal  Reserve  has  not  effectively 
supported  the  Government  bond  mar- 
ket. As  a  result,  today  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, in  effect,  pays  "retail"  prices 
for  the  money  that  it  borrows.  In  con- 
trast, during  the  Roosevelt  and  Truman 
administrations,  the  Federal  Reserve 
supported  the  Government  bond  market 
and  kept  the  "wholesale"  rate  for  money 
below  2'2  percent  on  long-term  borrow- 
ings. 

This  "wholesale"  rate  of  2'2  percent — 
and  less — provided  a  yardstick  for  all  in- 
terest rates  in  the  country.  This  bene- 
fited everyone — consumers,  the  work- 
ingman,  farmers,  homeowners — every- 
one that  used  credit. 

But  the  Federal  Reserve,  under  the 
Elsenhower  administration,  .seized  its  in- 
dependence, and  .since  that  time  has 
refused  to  establish  and  maintain 
"wholesale"  rates.  As  a  result,  everyone. 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  the  av- 
erage wage  earner,  is  hurt  badly  by  high 
interest  rates. 

With  a  call  for  new  taxes,  it  is  regreta- 
ble  that  no  pressure  has  been  brought  to 
bear  to  force  cancellation  and  retire- 
ment of  $45  billion  worth  of  U.S.  bonds 
held  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
These  bonds  have  been  paid  for  once  and 
should  be  retired  and  thus  subtracted 
from  our  national  debt. 

Although  these  bonds  have  been  paid 
for  in  full,  the  Federal  Reserve  continues 


to  demand  and  receive  more  than  $19 
billion  in  interest  on  the  bonds  each 
year.  It  is  wrong  for  the  American  tax- 
payer to  be  required  to  pay  for  these 
bonds  twice  and  to  continue  to  pay  in- 
terest on  a  debt  that  has  already  been 
paid  for  in  full. 

These  bonds  are  held  in  the  Federal 
Re.serve  Bank  of  New  York,  headed  by 
Alfred  Hayes  who  draws  $70,000  a  year 
in  taxpayers'  money  Actually,  the  con- 
trol of  the  Ff^deral  Reserve  System  re- 
sides in  this  New  York  Federal  Reserve 
Bank.  It  is  the  Federal  Re.serve  System. 

It  is  the  center  of  all  activities  of  the 
Federal  Re.serve  System  and.  in  fact,  the 
other  11  Federal  Re.serve  banks  cannot 
even  issue  a  statement  of  condition 
without  consulting  with  Mr  Hayes 

The  Federal  Re.serve  Bank  of  New 
York — like  the  other  Federal  Re.serve 
bank.s — is  actually  controlled  by  the 
commercial  bank.>  Six  of  the  nine  direc- 
tors of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York  are  selected  by  the  bankers 
themselves.  The  other  three  are  selected 
from  among  people  with  "tested  bank- 
ing experience."  So  in  effect,  this  means 
all  nine  people  on  the  board  of  directors 
have  clo.se  ties  and  or  allegiances  to  the 
commercial  banking  industry.  In  con- 
trolling the  New  York  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  they,  in  effect,  control  the  Federal 
Re.serve  System  in  carrying  out  the 
policies  of  the  Open  Market  Committee 
composed  of  the  seven  members  of  the 
Board  and  the  12  presidents  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Banks 

Mr  Speaker,  as  I  have  mentioned 
earlier,  this  situation  must  be  changed 
by  the  Congress  It  is  our  duty  to  restore 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  an  insti- 
tution that  IS  responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
people  and  their  elected  representatives 

To  accomplish  this,  I  propose: 

First  That  the  terms  of  the  Members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  be  short- 
ened from  14  years  to  5  years  As  the 
situation  now  stands,  the  President  can- 
not appoint  a  majority  to  the  Board 
until  his  last  year  in  ofiace  This  means 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  unable  to  maintain  any  effective  influ- 
ence over  the  Board.  This  has  been  care- 
fully planned  When  the  Republicans 
came  Into  power  In  1947.  they  sub- 
mitted a  constitutional  amendment — 
and  no  one  susnected  at  the  time  what  it 
wa.s — providing  that  no  President  shall 
hereafter  .serve  longer  than  two  terms. 
It  pa.s.sed  the  80th  Congress  on  March  24. 
1947.  The  fust  20  Republican  State  legis- 
latures adopted  it  almost  immediately 
Then  it  was  not  long  until  it  was  adopted 
and  became  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 
So  they  now  have  what  they  set  out  to 
get  in  the  first  instance — a  Federal  Re- 
serve Biard  whose  terms  are  staggered 
in  a  way  that  no  President  shall  here- 
after ever  get  charge  of  that  Board  and 
be  permitted  to  carry  out  the  policies  of 
the  administration  that  has  been  elected 
by  all  the  people 

Second  That  the  term  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Re.serve  Board  be 
coterminous  with  that  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  This  will  enable 
the  President  to  name  a  chairman  of  his 
own  choosing,  thus  le.ssening  the  pros- 
pect of  open  defiance  of  the  Govern- 
ment   as    has    been    exhibited    by    the 


Board's      present     chairman.     William 
McChesney  Martin. 

Third.  That  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem be  subject  to  audits  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  as  are  other  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Fourth.  That  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem be  required  to  come  to  Congress  for 
appropriations.  The  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem now  rai.ses  its  funds  through  the  $19 
billion  in  interest  which  the  Treasure- 
pays  it  on  the  $45  billion  worth  of  bonds 
that  have  already  been  paid  for  in  full. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received  thousands 
of  letters  from  all  over  the  country  urg- 
ing that  the  Congress  meet  its  responsi- 
bilities and  enact  the  necessary  reform 
of  the  Federal  Reserve,  I  have  received 
letters  telling  me  "please  keep  up  the 
figlit  and  don't  give  in  to  the  bankers 
lobby." 

The.se  letters  are  from  the  grassroots 
of  America,  and  they  indicate  a  growing 
demand  that  the  elected  Representatives 
of  the  people  do  their  duty  in  the  field  of 
monetary  policy.  I  hope  that  these  good 
citizens — who  see  the  dangers  of  our 
present  Federal  Re.serve  System — will 
continue  this  letterwriting  campaign 
Eventually,  the  Congress  must  heed  the 
people's  wishes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people's  interest  can- 
not be  protected  until  they  have  a  voice 
in  monetary  affairs.  Under  the  present 
•system,  the  actions  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  indi- 
cate thev  are  not  accountable  to  anyone 
except  the  bankers. 

This  must  be  changed  so  that  the  peo- 
ple can  hold  someone  responsible  when 
major  mistakes  are  made  in  monetary 
policy.  Of  coui'.se.  elected  officials — such 
as  Members  of  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States — are  directly 
accountable  to  the  people.  That  is  why 
it  is  so  important  that  these  elected  offi- 
cials have  control  and  influence  over 
monetary  policy  and  the  actions  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

Should  it  be  impossible  to  reform  our 
pre.sent  Federal  Reserve  System,  then  I 
feel  it  is  essential  that  we  move  to  an 
alternative  position  calling  for  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  System  as  it  now  exists. 

The  System  could  be  liquidated  by  pay- 
ing off  the  $570  million  worth  of  non- 
proprietary stock  held  by  various  com- 
mercial banks  The  a.ssets  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  then  would  revert  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  and  this  sum  could  be 
subtracted  from  our  national  debt.  Under 
current  calculations,  the-se  a.ssets  amount 
to  at  least  $65  billion,  including  the  $45 
billion  worth  of  paid-up  bonds  held  in 
the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 

After  the  liquidation  of  the  System,  a 
Commission  or  Board  of  five  to  seven 
public-spirited  citizens  could  be  ap- 
pointed to  oversee  the  day-to-day  opera- 
tions of  our  monetary  policy.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  Board  would  all  be  appointed 
with  the  public  interest  in  mind  and 
would  be  directly  responsible  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  the  U.S 
CongrcSvS. 

While  we  seek  to  bring  about  these 
changes — either  reform  or  liquidation  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System — we  must 
find  an  immediate  means  of  lowering  the 
tremendous  Interest  costs  on  financing 
of  our  national  debt  and  our  current 
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Federal  expenditures.  During  the  cur- 
rent year,  the  'Vietnamese  war  will  take 
approximately  $26.4  billion  out  of  the 
Federal  budget. 

One  of  the  most  wasteful  and  unneces- 
sary- items  attached  to  our  Vietnamese 
expenditures  is  interest.  As  our  costs 
spiral  in  this  war,  we  should  find  some 
means  of  lessening  the  heavy  blow  of 
interest  charges  on  war  materials. 

To  accomplish  this,  I  suggest  that  the 
Congress  enact  legislation  which  would 
require  the  Federal  Reserve  to  purchase 
a  certain  number  of  bonds,  issued  by  the 
U.S,  Treasury,  on  an  interest-free  basis. 

These  bonds  would  be  long-term  obli- 
gations which  would  spread  the  cost  of 
the  Vietnam  war  over  future  years.  I 
propose  that  2»2  percent  of  the  principal 
be  paid  back  each  year — without  interest. 

Such  a  program  of  direct  financing 
through  the  Federal  Reserve  would  lower 
the  cost  of  fighting  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  would  free  funds  for  other  purposes. 
This  proposal  would  also  help  prevent  in- 
flation and  high  interest  rates,  since  the 
Federal  Government  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  go  into  the  money  markets  for 
this  credit. 

In  a  severe  wartime  situation,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  use  its  own  credit — the  peo- 
ple's credit — without  being  forced  to  pay 
billions  of  dollars  interest  to  the  private 
banking  system.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  pro- 
posal would  apply  only  to  wartime  ex- 
penditures, leaving  the  bulk  of  Govern- 
ment financing  in  the  normal  channels. 

Also,  it  would  not  be  effective  until  the 
Government  had  sold  all  the  bonds  it 
could  sell  for  actual  money  and  had  pro- 
vided for  all  the  taxes  that  could  proper- 
ly be  levied.  Then  the  money  would  have 
to  be  created.  So  instead  of  letting  the 
bank  create  it  on  the  Goverrunent's  cred- 
it and  getting  high  interest  on  it,  just  re- 
quire the  Federal  Reserve  to  create  it 
without  Interest  or  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  financial  community — as  a  pa- 
triotic gesture — should  join  in  this  pro- 
gram. Surely  the  banks  do  not  desire  to 
further  profit  from  the  war  in  Vietnam 
when  so  many  people  are  giving  so  freely 
to  the  cause  for  freedom.  Likewise,  I 
hope  the  Federal  Reserve  will  join  its 
Government  in  this  effort  and  not  at- 
tempt to  block  the  direct  financing  of 
war  expenditures  without  interest. 

Actually,  high  interest  rates  are  re- 
quiring us  to  pay  twice  for  our  military 
equipment  used  in  Vietnam.  It  is  a  well- 
accepted  theory  in  financial  circles  that 
the  interest  will  equal  the  principal  over 
the  life  of  long-term  Government  bor- 
rowings. In  other  words,  for  every  bil- 
lion dollars  that  we  borrow  to  finance  the 
war  In  Vietnam,  we  have  to  pay  another 
billion  dollars  in  interest.  This  is  a  tragic 
and  unnecessary  waste  at  a  time  when  so 
many  are  sacrificing  so  much. 
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CHAIRMAN  PATMAN  SUGGESTS 
MORATORIUM  ON  BANK  CREDIT 
CARDS— "A  DANGEROUSLY  UN- 
SOUND BANKING  PRACTICE"— 
QUESTIONS  LEGALITY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  since 
the  heyday  of  "wildcat"  banking  have 


we  Americans  witnessed  such  wholesale 
unsound  banking  practices  as  those  we 
see  today.  I  am  referring  specifically  to 
the  credit  card  racket.  The  vast  majority 
of  our  commercial  banks  are  quite  sound. 
And  while  I  am  not  impressed  by  the 
latest  report  to  the  Congress  from  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  I 
am  confident  that  with  our  increased 
awareness  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem's money-creating  powers,  this  Na- 
tion need  never  fear  a  recurrence  of  those 
catastrophic  days  of  the  1930's  when 
nearly  all  our  banks  closed,  including  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  themselves. 

But  if  there  was  ever  an  unsound 
banking  practice,  it  has  to  be  the  send- 
ing out  by  many  of  oiu-  banks  of  millions 
of  unsolicited  credit  cards  to  an  unsus- 
pecting public. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  at  the 
outset  that  a  bank  credit  card  is  not  like 
a  check  or  like  a  letter  of  credit,  both  of 
which  represent  a  means  of  transferring 
existing  assets  or  claims  of  an  amount 
certain.  A  bank  credit  card  is  an  entirely 
different  proposition  altogether.  The  es- 
sential feature  of  the  credit  card  is  the 
issuing  bank's  guarantee  to  a  subscribing 
merchant  that  a  credit  purchase  by  the 
cardholder  will  be  paid  by  the  bank.  In 
exchange  for  this  guarantee,  the  bank 
will  charge  the  merchant  a  fee  of  any- 
where from  2  to  7  percent  of  the  amount 
of  the  purchase. 

What  makes  this  gimmick  so  inher- 
ently unsoimd  from  a  banking  stand- 
point, is  that  the  credit  card  represents 
a  device  for  an  open-end  injection  of 
new  credit  into  the  economy  which  is 
not  only  unknown  and  uncontrolled,  but 
also  at  a  extremely  high  cost.  In  addition 
to  the  2  to  7  percent  discoimt  charged 
the  merchant,  the  bank  also  charges  the 
cardholder  a  very  high  interest  rate.  The 
usual  interest  rate  on  credit  card  bal- 
ances is  an  annual  percentage  rate  of  18 
percent,  usurious  by  any  standard.  In 
fact,  quite  recently  two  national  banks 
in  Oregon  were  actually  prosecuted  for 
usury.  Thus,  the  credit  card  has  to  have 
an  extremely  inflationary  impact. 

In  addition  to  adding  to  the  mer- 
chant's cost  of  doing  business  which  he 
must  recoup  by  Increasing  his'  prices,  an 
additional  cost  factor  of  18  percent  is 
slapped  on  the  consumer.  But  the  most 
unbelievable  aspect  of  this  mushrooming 
racket,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  neither  the 
banks  which  have  issued  credit  cards, 
nor  the  bank  examiners  and  supervisors 
have  the  slightest  idea  about  the  impact 
of  credit  cards  upon  the  banks  which 
have  already  taken  the  plunge. 

Federal  Reserve  Board  member  An- 
drew Brimmer,  speaking  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  August  3,  indicated  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  is  seriously  concerned 
about  what  is  going  on  in  credit  cards. 
But  their  Information  is  sketchy  and  is 
in  no  way  sufficient  to  serve  as  a  super- 
visory tool.  So  we  can  say  with  absolute 
accuracy  that  the  credit  card  craze  is 
an  entirely  unsupervised  banking  activ- 
ity which  has  inherently  imsound  fea- 
tures. Any  meaningful  flow  of  informa- 
tion to  the  supervisors,  according  to  Mr. 
Brimmer,  is  still  many  months  away  and 
the  current  study  itself  will  not  be  com- 
pleted until  sometime  next  year.  So  in 


the  meantime,  the  banks,  the  bank  su- 
pervisors, the  Congress,  and  the  public 
are  all  in  the  dark  about  where  the  credit 
card  craze  is  taking  us. 

But  even  when  information  is  avail- 
able reflecting  the  utilization  of  credit 
cards,  these  figiu-es  will  be  aggregate 
figures  and  an  individual  bank  will  have 
no  way  of  knowing  when,  due  to  extraor- 
dinarily high  use  of  credit  cards  by  its 
customers  at  a  given  time,  its  credit  re- 
sources may  be  overwhelmed.  This  can 
happen  particularly  in  a  time  of  tight 
money  stress  when  everybody  wants 
money,  like  last  year,  of  also  when  the 
thousands  or  millions  of  cardholders  de- 
cide to  skip  payments. 

None  of  these  factors  are  really  con- 
trollable with  any  precision,  and  no 
doubt  explains  why  under  the  banking 
laws  banks  are  prohibited  from  acting 
as  a  guarantor  or  surety  with  respect  to 
a  transaction  between  two  other  parties, 
like  a  retail  sale,  for  instance. 

Accordingly,  I  strongly  suspect  that  is- 
suing a  credit  card,  in  contrast  to  issuing 
a  certified  check,  a  letter  of  credit,  or 
even  a  bank  note,  where  legal,  is  an 
illegal  activity,  particularly  for  national 
banks,  and  an  activity  for  which  such  a 
bank's  directors  may  be  personally  lia- 
ble for  any  losses  to  their  institution  due 
to  loan  losses  or  to  stolen  or  fraudu- 
lently used  credit  cards. 

I  would  think  that  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Cui-rency  would  bring  a  test  case  in 
the  courts  to  settle  this  question  before 
too  many  banks  and  bank  directors  get 
themselves  in  too  deep. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  our  peace 
officers  are  being  used  to  their  full  ca- 
pacity and  all  their  resources  are  being 
strained  to  protect  the  people,  they  are 
now  being  forced  to  spend  their  time 
running  down  delinquent  credit  card 
users  and  other  abusers  of  credit  cards. 
■When  the  country  is  in  desperate  need  of 
more  peace  officers  to  protect  our  citizens, 
it  is  no  time  to  have  them  diverted  from 
their  main  tasks  and  objectives. 

There  is  another  serious  question  which 
I  do  not  believe  those  merchants  who  are 
now  using  credit  cards  have  considered. 
Are  they,  in  fact,  discriminating  against 
their  customers  who  desire  to  pay  cash? 
If  one  of  their  customers  uses  a  credit 
card  rather  than  paying  cash,  the  mer- 
chant is  forced  to  pay  to  the  bank  5  to 
7  percent  of  the  credit  transaction.  If 
a  man  buys  a  suit  of  clothes  for  $100 
using  a  credit  card,  the  merchant  would 
have  to  pay  $5  to  $7  to  the  bank  that  is- 
sued the  credit  card.  What  then  of  the 
customer  who  pays  cash  for  a  $100  suit 
of  clothes?  Should  not  the  merchant,  in 
all  fairness,  give  the  cash  customer  a  $5 
to  $7  discount  for  paying  cash?  This 
would  seem  to  be  just  and  proper  to  pro- 
•vlde  fair  treatment  to  the  cash  customer. 
There  are  simply  too  many  unknown 
factors,  too  many  unanswered  questions 
about  bank  credit  cards,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  our  Fed- 
eral supervisors  are  permitting  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  overly  aggressive  banks 
to  issue  millions  of  imsollcited  cards  to 
people  who  are  not  even  given  a  routine 
credit  check. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  American  pub- 
lic deserves  better  than  this  from  these 
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public  oflBclals  But  all  Members  of  the 
House  can  be  assured  that  your  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  may  not 
wait  for  action  by  these  administrators. 
and.  if  necessary  will  not  hesitate  to  rec- 
ommend a  statutory  moratorium  on 
credit  cards  to  determine  their  legality 
and  whether  or  not  use  of  the  device  is  as 
dangerous  an  unsound  banking  prac- 
tice as  It  appears  to  be 


THE  UNK  UP  BETWEEN  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  AND  RIOTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hoase,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr  Fisher]  Is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  wag  once 
said  that  the  good  Lord  always  takes  care 
of  the  drunks,  the  sailors,  and  the  United 
States. 

In  other  words,  we  never  seem  to  learn 
how  to  avoid  making  the  same  mistakes 
over  and  over  again.  The  very  height 
of  stupidity  and  bungling  was  achieved 
In  the  mishandling  of  the  civil  rights 
issue  In  recent  years. 

In  brief,  our  approach  led  unwittingly 
down  the  road  to  mob  actions,  bloodshed. 
arson,  and  riots.  And  now  the  bleeding 
hearts,    the    racists,    the    vote-oriented 


Federal  cash  is  beheved  to  have  triggered 
other  riots — inspired  by  prospects  of 
similar  treatment  from  Washington  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  documents  a  series 
of  instances  where  the  Watts  treatment 
has  been  held  up  by  Negroes  as  a  symbol 
for  action,  with  ample  rewards  in 
prospect  for  the  rioters. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the 
President  is  not  following  that  course 
with  respect  to  the  rebuilding  of  Detroit, 
Newark,  and  other  sues  of  Negro  riots. 

After  all.  m  principle  there  is  not  much 
difference  m  the  child  who  goes  into 
tantrums  to  get  what  he  wants  and  the 
Negroes  who  burn  and  loot  in  order  to 
get  more  Federal  tunds  allotted. 

Indeed  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
penalize  such  willful  acts  of  wanton 
destruction  Those  wiio  burn.  loot,  and 
shoot  during  a  riot  should  not  only  be 
punished  to  the  limit  but  should  at  the 
same  time  be  cut  off  from  welfare  and 
other  aid  to  which  they  might  otherwise 
be  ehgible.  It  is  axiomatic  that  the  hand 
of  the  criminal  is  stilled  by  the  certainty 
of  detection  and  punishment.  Panty- 
waist  treatment  of  these  hoodlums  sim- 
ply invites  more  riots,  more  ar.son,  and 
more  bloodshed. 

.\r.-OTHER    CIVIL    RIGHTS    BILL'' 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  said  we  fail  to 


politicians,  and  the  apologists  would  have     jearn  from  experience.  Although  it  has 
us  blink  our  eyes  to   reality  and  keep 
marching  along  the  same  path. 

Martin  Luther  King  and  others  blame 
the  riots  in  part  on  Congress.  They  con- 
tend the  price  for  Negro  peace  is  more 
handouts,  more  housing,  more  welfare 


been  demonstrated  that  excessive  civil 
rights  legislation  has  triggered  demon- 
strations, mob  actions,  and  riots,  this 
House  is  about  to  act  upon  still  another 
one.  Only  recently  this  body  approved  a 
measure  to  make  it  a  serious  Federal  of- 


a  guaranteed  annual  Income,  and  other    f^^se  jr^j.  ^  person  to  cross  State  lines  with 
offerings    from    the    depleted     Federal 
Treasury.  And  a  few  pohticians,  with  an 
eye  on  the  Negro  bloc  vote,  string  along. 

REWARQ    THE    RIOTERS' 

Without  spelling  it  out.  Vice  President 
Humphrey  was  in  riot-torn  Detroit  last 
week  to  call  for  a  grand  Marshall  plan" 
for  what  he  dL-scribed  as  the  im- 
poverished areas  of  American  cities.  That 
Is  well  and  good,  but  where  is  the  money 
coming  from? 

If  by  "Marshall  plan"  is  meant  pour- 
ing billions  of  dollars  in  welfare,  housing, 
grants,  and  loans  into  our  urban  centers, 
then  we  have  had  a  Marshall  plan  for 
several  years.  A  Senate  committee  re- 
cently estimated  that  more  than  $100 
billion  in  Federal  money  has  gone  Into 
the  big  cities  in  recent  years.  Where  Is 
the  saturation  point?  In  some  instances 
liberal    housing    and    welfare    offerings 


intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  otlier  violence, 
and  properly  so  Now  another  bill.  H  R. 
2516.  is  presented  which  would  go  far  to 
negate  the  usefulness  of  the  antiriot 
measure.  This  one  would  protect  the 
Stokely  Carmichaels.  the  Martin  Luther 
Kinys,  and  others  who  would  cross  the 
line  to  incite  violence — provided  that  in 
inciting  the  disorder  they  do  it  while 
promoting  "civil  rights."  How  ridiculous 
can  we  get? 

THE    LINKUP 

America  is  plagued  today  with  insur- 
rections, murder,  arson,  looting,  and  vio- 
lence on  a  scale  such  as  might  bo  ex- 
pected to  occur  111  darkest  Africa.  Yet  it 
is  happening  today— right  here  in  civi- 
lized America. 

There  have  been  26  major  riots  al- 
ready, thousands  of  stores  looted,  and 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  prop- 


have  served  to  entice  Negroes  to  flock     erty  destroyed.  And  Negro  leaders  tell 
into  the  metropolitan  areas.  Hence  the     us  there  is  more  to  come. 


ghettos. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  clear  to 
everyone  that  having  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment move  into  the.se  riot-torn  areas 
with  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  for  re- 
construction simply  puts  a  premium  on 
riots  and  arson.  Such  a  policy  creates  an 
incentive  for  lawlessness  and  destruction. 

We  can  profit  from  the  experience  of 
Watts,  where  a  team  of  experts  was 
rushed  in  following  the  insurrection  to 
apply  "the  best  programs  now  known  to 


This  is  a  good  time  to  examine  our  mis- 
takes, take  advantage  of  our  experience, 
and  get  our  house  m  better  order.  One 
thing  is  certain;  Our  past  policies  in 
dealing  with  civil  rights  and  the  Negro 
community  have  woefully  failed.  Those 
who  have  pursued  these  unsound  policies 
should  face  up  to  them,  admit  their  mis- 
takes, and  make  the  necessary  amends. 

The  simple  undeniable  fact  is  that  the 
White  House  and  the  Congress,  through 
three  or  four  administrations,  must  bear 


wipe  out  the  causes  of  such  violent^eTH:     a  major  portion  of   the  blame  for  the 
bursts."  No  expense  was  spared^  \  demonstrations    and    riots    which    have 

While  Watts  enjoys  an  uneasy  peace  \rocked  this  Nation  to  its  foundation.  I 
today,  despite  the  Government's  generos-    believe  that  fact  can  be  documented. 
ity,  the  example  of  the  outpouring  of     \  Let  us  go  back  to  1960.  Up  to  that  time. 


except  for  minor  Isolated  instances,  there 
had  been  no  big  demonstrations,  no  sit- 
ins,  no  sit-downs,  no  mob  actions,  al- 
though for  years  the  pwliticians  in  both 
parties,  contesting  for  the  Negro  bloc 
vote,  had  attempted  to  convince  the  Ne- 
groes they  were  being  exploited.  This 
was  pure  hogwash,  though  highly  inflam- 
matory and  provocative.  Isolated  in- 
stances were  magnified  as  general  prac- 
tice. 

The  Congress  enacted  a  major  civil 
rights  bill  on  May  6.  1960.  The  measure 
was  ballyhooed  at  the  time  as  the  ulti- 
mate answer  to  what  the  politicians 
claimed  was  America's  long-neglected 
obligation  to  the  Negro  race. 

What  happened?  Instead  of  satisfy- 
ing the  Negroes  it  served  to  whet  their 
appetites.  They  would  not  be  moved. 
They  would  overcome. 

It  suddenly  became  stylish  to  be  for 
"civil  rights."  Thousands  of  confused  and 
misguided  students  grabbed  the  torch 
and  got  into  the  parade.  Scores  of  min- 
isters left  the  sanctity  of  their  pulpits  to 
join  the  motley  crowds  who  marched. 
Few  of  them  knew  what  they  wanted  ex- 
cept that  they  convinced  themselves  they 
were  for  "civil  rights."  The  liberals  had 
a  field  day.  And  careless  America,  croon- 
ing a  tune,  sat  back  and  did  little  to  pre- 
vent the  buildup  of  emotions  and  hys- 
teria. Somehow  the  people  seemed  to  be 
convinced  that  everything  would  turn 
out  for  the  best. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  undoubtedly 
shock  and  amaze  the  average  American 
if  he  had  laid  out  before  him  the  volu- 
minous pyramided  array  of  severe  laws 
that  have  been  enacted  In  the  name  of 
civil  rights. 

This  business  of  passing  special  laws 
for  Negroe-s — grand  and  glorious  laws— 
amid  drum  beats  and  false  Utopian 
promises  of  the  new  life  is  nothing  short 
of  a  cruel  hoax. 

Then  what  happens?  Disillusioned 
Negroes  find  they  cannot  eat  civil  rights. 
Nor  can  they  eat  Integration  or  seg- 
regation. They  find,  as  the  great  Ne- 
gro leader  George  Washington  Caner 
warned:  they  need  jobs  and  they  need 
ability  to  produce,  pay  their  bills,  and 
get  ahead.  Good  will  is  not  easy  to  come 
by.  It  is  not  achieved  overnight  by  slight- 
of-hand  compulsion,  by  Washington 
flats,  nor  by  demogogic  promises.  It 
comes  from  friendly  relationships  on  the 
local  level  with  prospective  employers,  by 
convincing  them  of  one's  honesty  and 
good  faith  and  willingness  to  work  and 
produce. 

And.  conversely,  it  can  be  destroyed  by 
misconduct.  What  sensible  employer 
would  want  to  hire  a  Negro  who  took 
part  in  the  shooting,  looting,  and  burn- 
ing of  Watts,  Newark,  Detroit,  or  else- 
where? Or  even  their  sympathizers? 

FREEDOM   RIDERS 

Aside  from  the  Supreme  Court's  intru- 
sion into  the  lawmaking  business  in  the 
1950's.  the  real  beginning  of  our  present- 
day  racial  troubles  Is  traceable  to  Mayoi 
1961.  when  the  U.S.  freedom  riders  were 
organized  In  New  York.  The  press  re- 
ported that  the  then  Attorney  General  o! 
the  United  States  aided  and  abetted  m 
that  move.  It  caught  on. 

So-called  "freedom  rides"  were  sent 
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into  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  ostensibly 
to  test  compliance  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  Newspapers  and  cameras 
made  a  national  Hollywood-type  episode 
out  of  it.  The  mob  spirit  was  ignited,  and 
demonstrations  begat  demonstrations.  It 
happens  that  riots  are  always — but  al- 
ways— preceded  by  demonstrations. 

BIG     MARCH     ON     WASHINGTON 

The  aftermath  of  the  1960  enactment 
was  the  freedom  riders.  The  stage  was 
set  by  then  for  something  much  bigger. 
Then  came  the  big  march  on  Washing- 
ton on  August  28,  1963,  spearheaded  by 
Martin  Luther  King  who  by  that  time, 
according  to  the  press,  was  receiving  vast 
contributions — chiefly  from  white  lib- 
erals. 

The  press  and  cameras  were  in  abun- 
dance at  the  teeming  rally.  It  was  head- 
line news.  The  wildest  charges  were 
hurled  and  unbelievable  demands  were 
aired  by  orators,  both  black  and  white. 
The  Congress  was  warned  that  miless 
approval  was  promptly  given  to  one  of 
the  most  drastic  civil  rights  bills  ever 
proposed  in  American  history,  there 
would  surely  be  riots  and  bloodshed. 
Deadlines  for  action  were  announced.  An 
ultimatum  was  unfolded.  Politicians  of 
both  parties,  in  high  places,  acclaimed 
the  success  of  the  gathering. 

The  bill,  with  White  House  blessing, 
covering  about  everything  that  Martin 
Luther  King  could  think  of,  was  steam- 
rollered through  the  Congress.  It  was  a 
victorious  performance  of  mammoth 
proportions.  Those  of  us  who  dared  op- 
pose the  whirlwind  thrust  were  soundly 
trounced. 

What  the  press  overlooked  during  the 
bizarre  performance  was  that  the  meas- 
ure robbed  the  American  people  of  far 
more  civil  rights  than  were  protected  for 
Negroes.  The  act  was  aptly  described  by 
objective  observers  at  the  time  as  being 
10  percent  civil  rights  and  90  percent 
politics.  But  it  was  stylish  to  be  for  "civil 
rights"  and  few  showed  any  concern  for 
what  was  really  done.  Indeed  It  was 
charged  that  relatively  few  Members  of 
Congress  bothered  to  even  read  the  omm- 
bus  bill. 

Surely,  the  American  people  must  have 
thought,  that  bountiful  offering  would 
suffice.  Surely  this  mass  surrender  of 
individual  rights,  taken  away  from  the 
masses  in  the  name  of  civil  rights,  and 
the  undisguised  encroachment  upon  the 
prerogatives  of  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, should  have  pacified  the  most 
Insatiable  appetites  of  the  most  demand- 
ing. 

But  it  did  not.  Martin  Luther  King  had 
a  good  thing  going.  And  if  the  money  was 
to  keep  flowing  into  his  coffers  he  must 
have  a  live  cause  to  champion.  So  he  led 
his  flock  to  Selma,  amid  ballyhoo  and 
flash  bulbs.  Every  network,  every  tabloid, 
every  news  media,  trailed  along  as  if 
America's  future  hung  perilously  In  the 
balance. 

THE  SELMA  MARCH 

Martin  Luther  King  had  decided  that 
not  enough  Negroes  were  bothering  to 
register  and  vote  In  the  South,  and  so 
he  chose  this  as  a  cause  to  champion. 
Just  why  King  chose  Selma  has  never 
been  explained.  Already  on  the  books 
were  ample  laws  to  Insure  the  right  to 


vote  on  the  part  of  all  qualified  electors, 
whether  black  or  white.  Already  on  the 
books  was  ample  authority  to  strike  down 
any  arbitrary  or  imreasonable  qualifica- 
tions for  voters.  Before  the  invasion  of 
Selma  a  Federal  judge  had  already  issued 
a  mandatory  injunction  calling  for 
orderly  registration  of  all  qualified  voters 
at  that  place,  and  it  was  proceeding 
peacefully  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court. 

The  march  was  joined  by  renegades 
and  nondescripts,  by  beatles  and  preach- 
ers, by  liberals  and  extremists.  Reports 
of  immorality  were  sickening.  But  it  ac- 
complished its  objectives.  The  publicity 
served  to  arouse  racial  bitterness  and 
further  condition  the  Negro  masses  for 
more  demonstrations,  and  a  one-sided 
and  distorted  picture  was  presented  to 
the  Nation  and  the  world. 

THE    INCREDIBLE    VOTER-RIGHTS    LAW 

Following  the  march.  King  trium- 
phantly flew  back  to  Washington  after 
publicly  boasting  of  his  White  House  in- 
fluence and  his  power  to  force  a  voter 
registration  bill,  of  his  own  making, 
through  the  Congress. 

In  an  atmosphere  of  hysteria  the  Con- 
gress responded.  A  joint  session  of  the 
Congress  was  called  for  9  o'clock  at  night 
in  order  that  the  President's  message, 
sparked  with  "We  shall  overcome,"  could 
have  a  nationwide  TV  coverage.  A  sense 
of  crisis  was  created.  A  fateful  decision 
was  in  the  air. 

A  most  incredible  voter-rights  law, 
reminiscent  of  Reconstruction  Days,  was 
bulldozed  through  Congress.  In  one  fell 
swoop  the  new  law  outlawed  any  sem- 
blence  of  any  qualification  as  a  condi- 
tion for  voting,  so  worded  as  to  apply  to 
only  a  half  dozen  Southern  States — in- 
cluding Texas.  The  most  illiterate  sud- 
denly became  eligible  to  vote.  The  bill 
even  authorized  Federal  agents — at  the 
whim  of  the  Attorney  General — to  be 
sent  into  local  communities  and  take 
over  the  holding  of  local  elections,  push 
local  election  judges  aside,  and  decide 
who  could  vote,  regardless  of  State  laws, 
however  reasonable.  The  bill  was  signed 
by  the  President  on  August  6,  1965. 

Martin  Luther  King  had  won  another 
smashing  victory.  This  was  the  same 
King  who  traveled  from  State  to  State, 
from  pulpit  to  pulpit,  urging  young  men 
to  violate  the  law  by  refusing  to  serve 
their  country  and  to  disobey  the  draft. 
This  was  the  same  King  who  later  took 
a  militant  pro-Communist  attitude  to- 
ward the  war  in  Vietnam ;  the  same  King 
who  was  described  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
as  "the  most  notorious  liar  in  the  coun- 
try"; and  the  same  King  Who  told  his 
subjects  they  had  a  right  to  violate  the 
laws  which  they  did  not  like. 

King's  "civil  disobedience"  was  a  sedi- 
tious slogan  of  gross  irresponsibility 
which  managed  to  capture  the  imagina- 
tion of  citizens  who  in  many  respects 
were  immature.  And  we  were  all  obliged 
to  stand  by  while  celebrity  status  was 
accorded  by  some  to  those  whose  sick 
minds  and  corrupt  souls  tampered  with 
and  ridiculed  orderly  processes  of  gov- 
ernment under  law. 

One  other  reference  to  King:  At  his 
New  York  demonstration,  which  wit- 
nessed the  burning  of  the  U.S.  flag.  King 


assailed  the  United  States — our  own  Gov- 
ernment— as  "the  greatest  purveyor  of 
violence  in  the  world  today." 

Believe  it  or  not,  the  voter-rights  law 
did  not  suffice.  The  next  thing  we  knew 
the  President  sent  to  the  Congress  still 
another  civil  rights  bill.  It  covered  many 
topics,  including  Federal  control  over  lo- 
cal jury  selections  and  a  provision  to 
force  citizens  who  offer  their  property 
for  rent  or  sale  to  rent  or  sell  to  Negroes — 
whether  they  want  to  or  not.  Fortunately 
this  one  was  blocked  In  the  Senate. 

Still  another — to  give  Federal  agents 
the  power  to  virtually  dictate  the  private 
hiring,  firing,  and  promotion  policies  of 
employers  when  Negroes  are  involved, 
was  enacted — enforceable  by  contempt 
proceedings  and  jail  sentences. 

RELATION    OP  CIVIL  RIGHTS  TO  CRIME 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  may  now  ask:  What 
has  all  this  got  to  do  with  crime  and 
riots?  Again,  let  us  not  speculate.  Let  us 
see  what  the  record  shows. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  through- 
out this  emotion-packed  6-year  period 
there  were  hundreds  of  marches,  mob 
actions,  instances  of  racial  violence, 
provocations,  and  racist  appeals  by  radi- 
cal leaders — joined  by  vote-conscious  po- 
litical opportunists.  Masses  of  gullible 
people  were  told  by  King,  Carmlchael, 
McKissick.  Brown,  and  others  that  they 
were  victims  of  white  exploitation  and 
they  should  throw  off  the  yoke  of  op- 
pression and  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands.  Anarchy  was  in  the  air.  The  news 
media,  particularly,  TV,  added  fuel  to  the 
fire. 

During  this  epochal  6-year  period  of 
mounting  hysteria,  fanned  by  a  multi- 
tude of  civil  rights  bills  that  were  rushed 
through  Congress,  the  crime  rate  sky- 
rocketed. During  that  6-year  period  there 
was  a  46-percent  jump  in  the  rate — six 
times  the  growth  rate  of  our  population. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
with  this  buildup  of  hate  and  racism, 
sparked  by  these  flamethrowers,  the 
Negro  crime  rate  shot  skyward?  Listen 
to  this:  FBI  reports  show  that  the  arrest 
rate  of  Negroes  in  this  country,  per  cap- 
ita, is  now  four  times  the  rate  for  whites. 
Our  colored  people,  according  to  tills 
same  authority,  commit  13  times  as  many 
murders  and  robberies,  and  10  times  as 
many  rapes  and  aggravated  assaults,  per 
capita,  as  do  the  whites. 

■While  there  are,  of  course,  millions  of 
law-abiding  Negroes  among  us  who  de- 
plore this  outrage,  we  must  face  up  to 
the  race  problem  as  it  relates  to  crime 
and  treat  it  realistically. 

NEGRO     RIOTS 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  Negro 
riots.  Now  what  has  caused  all  of  this? 

Is  It  lack  of  legislation?  No;  the 
Negroes  have  been  given  all  and  even 
more  than  they  have  asked  for,  except 
for  forced  housing  and  a  few  relatively 
minor  demands.  They  have  received  well 
over  90  percent  of  everything  Martin 
Luther  King  has  asked  for. 

Is  it  poverty  and  unemployment?  No; 
in  most  of  the  cities  where  these  insur- 
rections have  occurred  there  was  rela- 
tively little  poverty  and  most  of  the 
Negroes  had  jobs  or  could  get  employ- 
ment. There  have  been  scores  of  equally 
impoverished  white  neighborhoods  where 
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there  have  been  no  demonstrations,  no 
riots,  no  bloodshed. 

Was  it  poor  housing?  No:  E>etroit,  for 
example,  has  received  more  P'ederal 
money,  per  capita,  for  housing  for  the 
needy  than  has  any  other  American  city 
of  comparable  size.  In  several  cities  riots 
have  occurred  amid  what  was  described 
as  "idyllic"  conditions.  Before  the  in- 
surrections Uncle  Sam  had  pumped  more 
than  $70  million  in  poverty  money  into 
those  two  cities — and  most  of  that  in- 
vestment has  gone  up  in  smoke.  In  addi- 
tion, vast  welfare  programs  have  poured 
other  millions  and  storehouses  of  food 
into  those  and  other  affected  areas.  Yet 
the  mayor  of  Detroit  has  charged  that 
the  Congress  is  partly  responsible  for  the 
riot  there  because  his  city  iiad  not  re- 
ceived enough  Federal  cash. 

CATTSE    or    RIOTS 

The  President  has  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  study  the  cause  of  these  in- 
surrections and  recommend  remedies 
What  should  turn  out  to  be  a  more  mean- 
ingful investigation  by  the  Congress  is 
in  the  works.  Let  us  hope  that  the  scape- 
goats I  have  mentioned  will  not  agam  be 
dusted  off.  embellished,  and  offered  to  the 
public. 

How  can  this  pattern  of  crime,  blood- 
shed, and  violence  be  explained  in  this 
civilized  land?  As  is  the  case  with  many 
crimes,  there  can  be  no  adequate  expla- 
nation. To  be  sure,  better  living  condi- 
tions are  always  desirable,  whether  for 
the  honest  or  the  dishonest. 

This  crime  springs  from  motivation. 
from  the  state  of  mind,  from  a  scn.se  of 
rebellion  against  organized  society  and 
a  callous  indifference  to  the  rights  of 
others  and  who.  regardless  of  station  in 
life,  are  hostile  to  other  people's  rights 
and  property;  and  they  are  fatally  bent 
on  mischief.  Many  of  them  are  endowed 
with  an  inborn  urge  for  thievery  and  de- 
struction, often  traceable  to  a  willing 
response  to  the  pleas  of  the  agitators. 

An  Intensive  probe  by  experts  of  the 
University  of  California  has  been  made 
public.  It  states  some  "successful"  Ne- 
groes are  Just  as  prepared  for  violence  as 
poor  Negroes — or  more  so.  The  UCLA 
team  also  discounted  the  idea  that  un- 
schooled southerners  or  rootless  trouble- 
makers were  the  Incendiary  forces  that 
farmed  the  Watts  conflagration. 

At  Toledo,  scene  of  a  recent  riot,  a 
safety  department  ofQcial  found  that  112 
of  126  adults  arrested  were  employed  at 
the  time  of  their  arrest.  Does  that  indi- 
cate poverty  and  unemployment  moti- 
vated those  people? 

WHAT  ABOUT  GHETTOS  AND  SLUMS? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  frequently  hear  peo- 
ple exciise  the  riots  by  saying  ghettos 
and  slums  beget  riots,  and  this  explains 
violence. 

That  is  obviously  a  phony  way  of  dis- 
posing of  this  issue  What  is  a  ghetto? 
Webster  descril)es  it  thus: 

A  quarter  of  a  city  In  which  members  of 
a  race  group  are  segregated. 

If,  as  some  contend,  that  condition  jus- 
tifies riots,  then  nearly  every  city  in 
America  should  have  riots.  By  that  defi- 
nition there  are  literally  thousands  of 
white  ghettos,  composed  predominantly 
of  Poles.  Latin  Americans,  Irish,  Jews, 
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and  other  ethnic  groups.  Do  tSe  people 
m  these  non-Ne^ro  tjhetto,-.  lebel'  Do 
they  burn.  kill,  and  loot  beca,u.<"  they 
happen  to  bt-  scarei^atod  In  wlille  neii;h- 
borhoods''  Of  ourse  not  They  are  loo 
proud  and  civilized  to  engage  in  sich 
nonsense 

What  about  .slums?  Apologists  would 
have  uii  believe  that  Nt-sroes  have  ample 
reason  to  burn  and  destroy  because  they 
happen  to  live  in  slum  areas.  The  argu- 
ment is  untenable  and  actually  make.s 
little  .sen.se.  To  be  sure,  slums  are  bad 
and  should  be  discouraged  and  corrected. 
But  there  are  no  statistics  showing  a  di- 
rect relationship  between  slums  and  the 
crime  rate.  In  fact,  in  many  slum-rid- 
den areas  of  the  world  there  is  a  much 
lower  crime  rate   than  m  tins  country. 

There  are  many  times  more  slum  areas 
occupied  by  whites  than  Negroes  in  the 
United  States  Yet  the  white  residents 
thus,  .situated  have  ncit  rmolted 

After  all,  what  makes  a  ■slum"?  Peo- 
ple make  .slums  and  jjeople  can  cure 
slums.  How  many  rundown,  weather- 
beaten  houses  have  you  seen  which  were 
changed  Into  fairly  attractive  living 
quarters  by  paint  brushes,  .scrubbing 
mops,  whitewash,  wallpaper,  a  hammer. 
and  some  iiails'^  On  the  contrary,  how 
many  attractive  living  quarters  have  you 
seen  go  to  pot  by  ne-lect  of  tiie  occu- 
pants']' 

Moreover,  people  who  make  or  live  In 
slums  or  ghettos  have  no  more  right  to 
commit  crimes  timn  those  who  are  better 
situated.  Some  of  the  most  law-abiding 
people  I  have  known  were  poor  people. 
But  they  were  proud  people,  loyal  to  their 
Government  I  repudiate  the  thought 
that  a  poor  person  is  tainted  with  dishon- 
esty. 

IS    COMMUNISM    INVOLVED? 

Is  communism  involved?  Perhaps  so. 
As  early  as  last  May  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
said: 

Communists  and  other  subversives  and  ex- 
tremists strive  and  labor  ceasele.ssly  to  precip- 
itate racial  trouble  and  to  take  advantage  of 
racial  dlscofd  in  this  country.  Such  elements 
were  active  In  exploiting  and  aggravating 
the  riots,  for  ex.imple.  In  Harlem.  Watts, 
Cleveland  and  Chicago. 

Hoover  linked  Stokely  Carmichael  very 
directly  with  Max  Stanford,  field  chair- 
man of  a  notorious  Chinese  Communist 
organization.  And  Carmichael  Is  now  be- 
ing toasted  in  Havana  by  an  admiring 
Fidel  Castro.  We  know  that  violence  Is 
a  part  and  parcel  of  communism  and 
anarchy. 

THE    REMEDIES 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  a  situation  that  is 
out  of  control  there  are  no  easy  solutions. 
An  oimce  of  prevention  would  have  been 
worth  a  hundred  pounds  of  cure.  But 
there  must  be  a  realistic  frontal  assault 
on  this  grave  problem. 

First,  our  politicians  In  both  parties, 
high  In  government,  should  forget  about 
the  Negro  vote  and  join  in  a  massive 
crusade  for  solid  nonpartisan  law  en- 
forcement, free  of  apologies  and  excuses. 
In  this  effort  the  maximum  use  should  be 
enlisted  of  law-abiding  and  responsible 
Negroes.  And  much  of  the  unfortunate 
civil  rights  legislation  enacted  in  recent 
years  should  be  repealed  In  order  that 


justice  and  fairness  may  apply  to  all 
Americans,  regardless  of  race. 

Second,  these  enlightened  Negroes— 
of  whom  there  are  many — should  scuttle 
their  leaders  who  have  led  them  and 
the  cau.se  of  legitimate  civil  rights  dou-n 
the  road  to  tragedy  and  disaster. 

In  the  next  place,  the  news  media 
should  change  their  practices  of  mag- 
nifyins  every  trivial  incident  that  has 
racial  overtones. 

Our  poverty  and  welfare  programs 
.should  be  reexamined.  Let  us  get  away 
from  the  false  assumption,  indulged  by 
many  politicians,  that  large  amounts  of 
Federal  money  can  cure  anything.  Let  us 
be  aware  of  the  booby  traps  Inherent  In 
this  claim. 

Tlic  welfare-minded  society,  into 
which  we  are  slipping,  breeds  indolence 
and  dependence  on  government  as  a  way 
of  life  As  a  national  policy  it  tends  to 
develop  a  lack  of  individual  pride  and 
a  reluctance  to  work  and  toll.  Govern- 
ment Intrusion  in  this  area,  to  be  really 
helpful,  should  be  designed  to  help  peo- 
ple help  themselves:  "In  the  sweat  of 
thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread."  .said  the 
Good  Lord  to  Adam  when  He  turned 
Adam  out  of  the  Garden  of  Eden.  And 
Abraham  Lincoln  said  you  cannot  per- 
manently help  a  man  by  doing  for  him 
that  which  he  can  and  should  do  for  him- 
self. 

Innumerable  instances  are  being  re- 
corded of  poverty  a.sslstance  which  has 
resulted  In  bitterness  and  revolt.  Blank- 
check  practices  of  spending  money  in 
the  name  of  poverty  is  hamiful  and  un- 
sound. Let  us  face  up  to  this  fact  and 
limit,  restrict,  and  define  the  uses  of 
any  tax  money  thus  spent.  Let  us  strive 
to  free  the  people's  minds  of  the  curse 
of  being  wards  to  the  Government.  Then 
there  will  be  more  peace  and  tranquillity, 
less  bitterness  and  violence. 

POLICE     MVST     BE     SVPPORTED 

Finally,  above  everything,  our  police 
ofQcers  should  be  unshackled  and  better 
trained  for  antirlot  work.  They  should 
be  allowed  to  carry  guns  and  use  them 
as  prudence  may  require — without  fear 
of  recriminations  occasioned  by  whining 
hoodlums  who  ci-y  "pohce  brutality" 
without  reason  and  insist  on  being  han- 
dled with  kid  gloves.  Police  must  lower 
the  boom  on  these  characters,  and 
should  have  solid  official  and  public  sup- 
port in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

One  other  thing:  Judges  should  apply 
heavy  penalties  to  tlie  criminals.  The 
FBI  reports  much  crime  is  traceable  to 
the  failures  of  weak  judges  in  this  re- 
spect. And  there  is  a  pressing — indeed 
imperative — need  for  better  qualified 
judges,  from  the  Supreme  Court  to  jus- 
tices of  the  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  has  been  on 
a  civil  rights  binge  far  too  long,  and  the 
price  being  paid  for  it  is  shocking.  The 
chickens  are  now  coming  home  to  roost. 
Let  us  resolve  to  undo  these  blunders, 
redirect  our  sails,  and  get  this  Nation 
back  on  the  right  course. 


PELLY  CALLS  PRESIDENT'S  TAX 
INCREASE  RISKY 

The   SPEAKER  pro   tempore.   Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Washington  [Mr.  Pelly],  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  sends  a 
message  to  the  Congress,  each  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  has  an 
important  responsibility  to  give  it  full 
and  fair  consideration.  As  such,  I  have 
been  studying  Mr.  Johnson's  fiscal  and 
tax  policy  message. 

Of  course,  almost  every  time  the  Presi- 
dent issues  a  statement  or  makes  a 
speech  or  sends  a  message  to  Capitol  Hill, 
there  are  certain  faithful  majority  party 
leaders  who  forthwith  take  the  floor  of 
the  House  or  insert  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord in  support  of  the  President.  How  ob- 
jective or  impartial  these  remarks  are,  I 
would  not  know. 

And  frankly,  by  the  same  token,  lead- 
ers of  the  minority  party,  seeking  to  ex- 
ercise their  role  as  the  loyal  opposition 
regularly  offer  their  criticism  and  thereby 
seek  to  give  the  American  people,  acting 
as  a  jury,  alternative  solutions  or  views. 

Sometimes  it  is  obvious  that  partisan- 
ship colors  the  statements  of  one  side  or 
the  other,  but  I  am  sure  neither  side  fools 
tlie  other  or  the  people.  The  people  see 
through  politically  inspired  comments 
and  I  sun  sure  no  damage  is  done  and 
perhaps  most  everyone  has  a  little  fun. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  message  on 
fiscal  and  tax  policy  which  came  to  us 
last  Thursday  received  its  regular  rubber- 
stamp  approval  from  the  Democratic 
leadership  of  the  House.  The  distin- 
guished Speaker  pronounced  it  as  being 
forthright  and  realistic.  The  distin- 
guished majority  leader  admonishes  us 
that  we  ought  to  be  proud  that  we  have 
a  President  of  the  United  States  who  has 
the  courage  and  the  candor  to  tell  the 
American  people  what  he  believes,  what 
IS  necessary  and  right  and  fair,  so  this 
Nation  may  prosper  and  endure.  The  ma- 
jority whip,  meanwhile,  endorsed  the 
message  submitted  by  President  John- 
son, saying  it  was  a  reasonable  blueprint 
for  America's  continued  growth  and 
progress. 

Reference  to  Thursday's  Cokgression- 
AL  Record  will  provide  plenty  of  other 
examples  of  loyalty  to  the  President  and 
applause  by  members  of  his  own  party. 
All  this  praise  and  support,  however,  is 
in  strong  contrast  to  last  Friday  morn- 
ing's editorial  in  the  Washington  Post, 
that  usually  comes  out  on  the  side  of  the 
administration.  The  Post  describes  the 
message  calling  for  a  10-percent  sur- 
charge on  individual  and  corporate  in- 
come taxes  a  "singularly  unimpressive 
document,  devoid  of  the  sound  reasoning 
and  supporting  evidence  on  which  so 
Important  a  fiscal  proposal  should  be 
based." 

By  the  same  token,  an  editorial  in  the 
New  York  Times,  entitled  "Muddled 
Economic  Priorities,"  says  that  the  Pres- 
ident gave  Congress,  to  quote  their  words, 
"dubious  economic  advice." 

No  doubt,  there  will  be  plenty  of  news- 
papers in  the  country  that  will  support 
the  President's  proposals,  and  many  that 
*"ill  not.  But,  that  is,  as  the  saying  goes, 
what  makes  a  horserace. 

As  for  the  Republican  leadership,  our 
minority  leader  says  he  is  unwilling  to 
concede  that  spending  cannot  be  cut  so 
CXIII 1358— Part  16 
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as  to  avoid  a  tax  Increase.  Most  all  Re- 
publicans' statements  call  for  cutbacks  in 
spending,  while  some  indicate  that  a  tax 
bill  also  Is  inevitable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  point  out  one 
thing  about  the  President's  message.  It 
revealed,  as  Republicans  ssdd  last  Janu- 
ary that  the  $8.1  billion  deficit  the  Pres- 
ident was  then  projecting  was  unrealis- 
tic. They  then  charged  the  American 
people  were  being  deceived.  Since  a  sim- 
ilar error  occurred  the  previous  year,  we 
have  thought  the  deception  could  be  de- 
liberate. 

Finally,  Mr.  Johnson  acknowledges 
that  even  with  his  originally  requested 
6-percent  tax  surcharge,  there  would  be 
a  $23.6  billion  deficit  and  without  it  a 
deficit  of  $28  billion. 

As  to  the  consequences  of  such  a  def- 
icit, Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  some  disagree- 
ment with  the  President  when  he  pre- 
dicts that  a  $28  billion  deficit  would  cause 
a  spiral  of  inflation.  The  Washington 
Post  questions  this,  saying  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  excess  demand  for 
goods  and  services  forcing  prices  up  will 
in  fact  develop.  However,  inflation  is  too 
serious  a  condition  to  warrant  taking 
undue  risks.  So,  I  am  in  favor  of  doing 
what  is  necessary,  being  mindful,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  general  economy  is 
presently  in  a  slowdown.  Certainly  no 
one  wants  to  overheat  the  economy,  nor 
do  we  want  an  added  siphoning  off  of 
buying  power  to  bring  about  a  slump. 

Without  committing  myself  on  such  a 
sudden  consideration,  my  present  incli- 
nation and  reasoning  is  something  as 
follows.  I  will  take  the  President's  pro- 
posals one  by  one.  I  start  by  expressing 
strong  disapproval  of  the  suggestion  of  a 
speedup  in  collecting  corporate  taxes. 
I  never  have  approved  of  collecting  taxes 
before  they  are  due.  One  of  these  days, 
at  this  rate  it  will  be  in  the  United  States 
as  with  the  old  war  lords  of  China  who 
extracted  taxes  for  years  in  advance  to 
give  a  system  of  imposing  capital  assess- 
ments an  appearance  of  integrity.  How- 
ever, our  Government  collects  70  percent 
of  corporation  taxes  in  advance  now,  and 
reluctantly  I  would  probably  go  along 
with  changing  this  70  to  80  percent.  This 
would  step  up  the  receipts  of  $800  million 
in  flscal  1968. 

Also  I  will  probably  support  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  7-percent  manufactur- 
ers excise  taxes  on  automobiles  sched- 
uled to  drop  to  2  percent  next  April  and 
to  1  percent  in  1969. 

Likewise,  I  will  support  continuation 
of  the  10-percent  excise  tax  on  telephone 
service,  scheduled  to  go  down  to  1  per- 
cent in  April  1968  and  to  be  eliminated  in 
1969. 

These  two  extensions  would  provide 
$300  million  of  added  revenue  for  1968 
and  $2  billion  for  the  flscal  year  1969. 

So  far  so  good,  but  when  I  consider  the 
new  surtaxes  of  10  percent  on  corporate 
and  a  like  amoimt  on  individuals,  I  can- 
not go  along  with  L.  B.  J.  These  new  sur- 
charges are  estimated  to  yield  $6.3  billion 
in  revenues  for  fiscal  1968. 

Instead  of  a  tax  increase,  I  would  favor 
a  cut  in  spending.  Perhaps  not  the  full 
$6  billion.  But,  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
support  some  very  substantial  cuts.  I 
mean  cuts  such  as  $2  billion  in  our  for- 


eign aid  funds  and  such  as  $1  billion  in 
our  space  program. 

Already  the  House  has  acted  to  cut 
the  President's  budget  requests  by  more 
than  $3.5  billion  and  more  reductions 
will  be  made  on  future  appropriation  bills 
for  which  the  President  has  requested  a 
total  of  about  $15  billion.  In  addition,  at 
the  risk  of  injecting  partisanship,  the 
Republicans  have  attempted  imsuccess- 
fully  to  make  additional  cuts  when  ap- 
propriation bills  were  being  considered 
by  the  House.  Let  me  recite  some  of  these 
cases. 

One  was  a  motion  to  cut  H.R.  10509, 
providing  funds  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  related  agencies.  This 
would  have  saved  $238  million. 

And,  there  was  the  public  worlcs  and 
atomic  energy  appropriation.  The  5-per- 
cent Republican  cut  on  this  bill  would 
have  amounted  to  $400  million. 

Also,  we  tried  to  reduce  the  Treasury, 
Post  Office,  Executive  Ofifice  appropria- 
tion more  than  $375  milUon.  And,  we 
tried  to  reduce  the  independent  offices 
and  housing  and  urban  development 
another  $225  million. 

A  Republican  move  to  cut  back  spend- 
ing for  agencies  covered  by  the  Interior 
Department  bill  by  a  flat  5  percent  lost 
by  a  158  to  231  roUcall  vote. 

There  were  other  efforts  to  effect  re- 
ductions in  the  level  of  spending  in  fiscal 
1968.  In  all  I  am  told  the  5-percent  Bow 
amendments  that  were  offered  from  time 
to  time  would  have  resulted  in  a  total 
reduction  in  the  spending  level  of  more 
than  a  billion  dollars. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
considering  possible  cuts  in  total  Federal 
spending  in  fiscal  year  1968  that  it  is 
possible  to  lower  the  level  of  Federal 
spending  sufficiently  so  as  to  avoid  the 
10 -percent  tax  increase. 

In  other  words,  as  of  now,  I  do  not 
expect  to  support  the  President's  request 
for  a  10-percent  surtax.  The  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  of  course,  may 
make  changes,  but  one  thing  is  sure,  the 
House  is  never  allowed  to  amend  tax  bills. 
We  vote  them  up,  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  or  we  vote  them  down.  "There 
can  be  no  amendment.  So,  as  of  today, 
I  must  say  in  all  frankness,  I  think  this 
proposed  tax  increase  is  fraught  with 
more  danger  than  the  alternative  of  no 
tax  increase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  fihally  let  me  add  this. 
The  President  has  pressed  Congress  for 
all  sorts  of  domestic  massive  spending 
programs  entailing  billions  of  dollars. 
He  tongue-lashes  the  Republicans  for 
their  efforts  to  achieve  economy  and 
reduce  spending.  Now  he  says  we  are 
irresponsible  if  we  do  not  increase  taxes 
to  pay  for  all  his  Great  Society  programs. 
Only  he  says  the  taxes  are  to  pay  for 
the  Vietnam  war.  As  one  who  has  been 
voting  for  expenditure  reduction  and  at- 
tempting to  reduce  the  deficit,  I  feel  no 
compunction  to  vote  to  raise  taxes  to 
pay  for  programs  I  did  not  support  or 
voted  to  reduce. 

However,  regardless  of  that,  and  re- 
gardless of  the  criticism  the  economy 
block  has  received  from  the  White  House, 
nevertheless,  I  will  act  solely  on  what 
appears  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  a 
sound  economy.  In  this  connection  I  be- 
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lleve  an  increase  In  taxes  could  be  very 
detrimental  to  the  economy,  and  by  the 
same  token  so  could  runaway  inflation 
be  detrimental.  Instead.  I  shall  support 
what  seems  to  me  to  t>e  the  lesser  of  the 
two  evils,  and  at  the  moment  I  am  sure 
of  only  one  course;  namely,  the  need  to 
cut  Government  expenditures  and  estab- 
lish a  priority  on  spending  and  public 
needs.  After  we  see  what  can  be  done  in 
that  direction,  then  a  decision  as  to  a 
tax  increase  can  be  made. 

As  of  now.  however.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
am  willing  to  support  a  reschedoling  of 
the  excise  tax  reductions  and  to  continue 
them  at  present  rates.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  of  now.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  increase  Federal  income  taxes. 
And  finally,  as  of  now,  as  heretofore.  I 
strongly  favor  a  reduction  in  the  level 
of  domestic  spending. 


THE  NEED  FOR  EXPENDITXJRES 
LIMITATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder  how 
many  Members  of  this  House  remember 
the  pledge  which  Congress  made  to  the 
American  people  in  1964.  It  was  a  solemn 
pledge  which  has  been  torn  asunder,  not 
only  by  Congress  but  by  the  administra- 
tion, during  the  last  3  years.  The  pledge 
was  given  in  section  1  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1964,  and  this  is  what  it  said : 

SKcnoN  1.  Declaration  by  Congress. 

It  U  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  tax 
reduction  provided  by  this  Act  through 
stimulation  of  the  economy  will,  after  a  brief 
transitional  period,  raise  (rather  than  low- 
er) revenues  and  that  such  revenue  In- 
creases should  first  be  used  to  eliminate  the 
deficits  In  the  administrative  budgets  and 
then  to  reduce  the  public  debt.  To  further 
the  objective  of  obtaining  balanced  budgets 
tn  the  near  future.  Congress  by  this  action. 
recognizes  the  Importance  of  taking  all  rea- 
sonable means  to  restrain  Oovemment 
spending  and  urges  the  President  to  declare 
his  accord  with  this  objective. 

How  well,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  this  sol- 
emn pledge  kept  by  the  administration 
and  the  Congress?  The  record  reflects  the 
following  facts  with  respect  to  budget 
expenditures  since  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1964  became  law: 

Budget  expenditures  In  fiscal  1964 
totaled  J97.7  bUllon. 

In  following  the  dictates  of  the 
1964  pledge,  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration were  able  to  reduce  1965 
expenditures  to  the  level  of  $96.5  billion. 

But  what  happened  in  1966?  By  that 
time  the  Great  Society  programs  had 
come  into  full  bloom  and  spending 
leaped  up  to  $107  billion. 

Escalation  in  Vietnam  war  costs  and 
the  unrestrained  continuation  of  Great 
Society  programs  in  fiscal  1967  ballooned 
expenditures  another  $18.7  billion  to  the 
level  of  $125.7  billion. 

Now.  the  Presidents  message  of  last 
Thursday  on  the  state  of  the  budget  and 
the  economy  estimates  that  fiscal  1968 
spending  will  approximate  $143.5  billion. 
which  is  a  further  increase  of  $17.8  bil- 
lion in  1  year. 

Inclusive  of  the  estimate  for  fiscal  1968. 


spending  has  increased  $45  8  billion  In 
the  4  years  that  have  followed  our  1964 
pledge  to  the  American  people.  And  the 
increased  revenues  which  resulted  from 
the  tax  cut's  stimulation  of  the  economy 
have  been  used  to  finance  these  increases 
in  spending  rather  than  to  eliminate 
budget  deficits  and  reduce  the  public 
debt. 

Furthermore,  this  unrestrained  spend- 
ing, which  has  been  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  Congress,  triggered  the 
resulting  inflation  which  deprived  tax- 
payers of  much  of  the  benefits  intended 
by  the  1964  tax  reduction  measure. 

The  failure  of  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  honor  the  1964  pledge, 
which  Congress  made  to  the  American 
people,  is  solely  responsible  for  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  message  of  last  week. 

With  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  riots  in 
our  streets  all  across  the  Nation,  what 
more  distressing  news  could  the  Presi- 
dent give  to  the  American  people,  than 
to  say  that  the  profligate  ways  of  his 
administration  and  the  Congress  have 
carried  this  Nation  to  the  brink  of  bank- 
ruptcy? And,  to  avert  complete  insolv- 
ency it  is  proposed  that  every  American 
be  saddled  with  an  onerous  burden  of 
additional  taxes. 

Just  consider.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent now  proposes  that  Coneress  impose 
a  surtax  of  10  percent  on  individual  and 
corporation  income  tax  liabilities,  ap- 
prove a  further  speedup  of  corporate  tax 
collections,  continue  the  7-percent  excise 
tax  on  automobiles  and  the  10-percent 
excise  tax  on  telephone  service. 

And  what  does  the  President  propose 
to  do  in  turn  for  the  already  overbur- 
dened taxpayer.  He  says: 

As  the  Cona;reiH  completes  each  approprla- 
Uon  bin  for  fiscal  1968  expenditures,  we  w^lU 
examine  at  once.  very,  very  carefully,  the  re- 
sults of  those  actions,  and  determine,  where, 
how.  and  by  how  much  expenditures  under 
these  appropriations  can  be  reduced. 

Why.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  adminis- 
tration propose  to  practice  economy  only 
after  the  various  appropriation  bills  have 
been  approved,  rather  than  recommend 
cuts  which  we  might  make  in  bills  still 
pending  before  Congress'' 

We  have  had  some  experience  with 
voluntary  spending  reductions  that  were 
proposed  by  the  administration  and  we 
know  that  they  do  not  always  materialize 
as  planned  As  recent  as  last  November 
29  the  President  announced  his  approval 
of  Cabinet  recommendations  for  a  budg- 
etary cutback  of  $5.3  billion  in  Federal 
programs  which  was  expected  to  save  $3 
billion  in  fiscal  1967  spending.  We  still 
do  not  know  the  final  outcome  of  that 
effort,  but  we  do  know  that  very  soon 
after  the  cutback  was  announced,  de- 
cisions were  made  to  relea.se  for  spending 
in  fiscal  1967  some  of  the  funds  included 
in  the  reservation.  The  President  esti- 
mates now.  however,  that  in  addition  to 
the  increased  spending  incurred  in  fl.scal 
1967,  those  decisions  have  added  $600 
million  to  fi.scal  1968  expenditures. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr  Speaker,  that  Con- 
gress must  take  the  initiative  in  .setting 
the  level  of  spending  in  fiscal  1968,  and 
we  must  do  so  by  making  further  cuts 
in  the  11  appropriation  bills  which  have 
not  been  enacted  into  law  and  by  im- 


posing expenditure  limitations  on  the 
amounts  that  can  be  spent  this  year. 

The  so-called  Bow  expenditure  limita- 
tion amendment,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  House  on  two  appropriation  bills— 
the  one  for  State,  Justice.  Commerce. 
Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  and  the 
other  for  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion— could  be  an  effective  tool  In  cur- 
tailing spending,  provided  the  other  body 
will  adopt  the  amendment  on  the  nine 
bills  still  to  be  acted  on  over  there.  We 
still  have  three  bills — foreign  aid.  mili- 
tary construction,  and  the  supplemen- 
tal— awaiting  House  action  on  which  this 
body  could  adopt  the  exijenditure  limita- 
tion amendment.  If  the  amendment  were 
adopted  on  all  the  remaining  appropria- 
tion bills,  it  could  save  up  to  $4.5  billion, 
excluding  the  costs  of  Vietnam.  If  neces- 
sary. Congress  could  increase  the  5-per- 
cent limitation  to  an  even  larger  per- 
centage, and  could  assure  itself  and  the 
public  that  the  funds  would  not  be  re- 
leased later  on  for  expenditure  this  year 

Furthermore,  since  we  still  have  11  ap- 
propriation bills  that  have  not  been  fully 
eruicted.  it  seems  to  me  that  our  only 
course  is  to  take  a  further  look  at  these 
bills  to  determine  what  may  be  cut  from 
them  without  adverse  effect  upon  the 
essential  services  of  Government. 

I  say  to  all  Members  of  the  House,  we 
can  and  should  cut  appropriations  and 
spending  sufficiently  to  avoid  the  tax  In- 
creases that  were  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent last  Thursday.  We  simply  need  to 
tighten  our  belts  and  recognize  the  fact 
of  life  that  never  before  in  history  have 
we  ever  attempted  to  flght  a  war  on  the 
one  hand  and  continue  business  as  usual 
on  the  other.  I  am  certain  that  the  great 
majority  of  Americans  are  perfectly  will- 
ing to  make  whatever  sacrifices  are  nec- 
essary to  win  the  war  in  Vietnam,  but  I 
am  afraid  their  patience  is  wearing  a 
little  thin  with  respect  to  the  nonessen- 
tial Federal  spending,  which  the  admin- 
istration proposes  and  the  Congress  au- 
thorizes in  the  form  of  a  virtual  blank 
check. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  President 
has  now  revised  his  estimate  of  spending 
in  fiscal  1968  up  to  $143.5  billion,  as  com- 
pared to  the  January  budget  estimate  of 
$135  billion.  Based  upon  existing  law, 
revenue  for  flscal  1968  is  estimated  at 
only  $115.2  billion,  which  will  leave  a 
budget  deficit  of  more  than  $28  billion. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  message  of  last 
Thursday,  the  President  said : 

As  we  enter  this  new  Fiscal  Year,  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  .should 
have  an  up-to-date  report  on  the  state  of 
the  budget,  and  on  the  steps  that  must  be 
taken  to  protect  the  national  security  and 
to  sustain  the  health  and  vitality  of  this 
Nation. 

We  did.  indeed,  need  a  report  on  the 
state  of  the  budget,  but  we  needed  it  at 
least  2  Months  ago  before  tlie  House  had 
acted  on  most  of  the  1968  appropriation 
b;lls.  For  several  years.  I  have  introduced 
legislation  calling  for  a  mid-season 
budget  review  between  May  1  and  June  1. 
If  that  bill  had  been  enacted  into  law  in 
any  prior  year  or  earlier  this  year.  Con- 
gress would  have  been  aware  of  the 
Government's  deplorable  flscal  situation, 
and  it  would  have  been  in  a  position  to 
act  with  greater  flexibility  in  correcting 
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the  astounding  flscal  mess  that  now  faces 
us.  Although  I  have  repeatedly  forecast 
the  course  which  our  fiscal  affairs  was 
taking,  my  efforts  were  not  enough  to 
arouse  any  concerted  efforts  here  in  the 
House  to  avert  the  fiscal  situation  now 
facing  us.  Of  course,  the  President's  re- 
view of  the  situation  comes  much  too 
late  to  ward  off  this  flscal  chaos  which 
is  now  upon  us,  but  I  do  hope  and  pray 
that  the  message's  impact  will  be  great 
enough  to  initiate  here  in  Congress  a 
course  of  action  that  will  restore  flscal 
responsibihty  in  Federal  affairs.  The 
situation  demands  drastic  action  by  the 
Congress,  and  if  we  take  that  drastic 
action,  we  can  cut  nonessential  spending, 
avoid  this  proposed  tax  increase,  and 
keep  the  economy  healthy  for  all 
Americans. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  In  his  remarks  the  gentleman 
referred  to  the  pledge  of  the  Congress 
to  the  American  people  that  we  would 
hold  down  spending.  All  I  can  add  at  this 
time  is  that  the  gentlemab  from  Ohio 
has  no  reason  to  apologize  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  because  he,  from  that  time 
to  this,  has  been  trying  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures and  to  get  the  administration 
to  hold  down  spending.  I  can  only  say 
that  I  have  been  proud  to  be  associated 
with  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  in  this  endeavor, 
and  I  shall  continue  to  do  what  I  can.  I 
commend  him  for  his  effort,  and  I  trust 
that  in  time  he  will  be  in  a  position  to 
carry  out  more  effectively  some  of  his  en- 
deavors than  he  has  been  in  the  past. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Washington,  my  good  friend,  and  I  do 
appreciate  the  support  that  he  has  given 
me  in  the  past  in  trying  to  keep  that 
pledge  to  America. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Harrison]. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  for  his  leadership,  not 
only  in  this  Congress,  but  in  preceding 
Congresses,  in  attempting  to  elimi- 
nate unnecessary  or  wasteful  expenses 
of  the  Government.  As  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, he.  along  with  the  assistance  of 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  has 
been  able  to  make  a  reasonable  or  a 
small  reduction  in  the  appropriation  bUls 
which  have  been  brought  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  The  reductions 
are,  in  my  opihion — and  I  am  sure  in  the 
opinion  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio— 
not  sufficient. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  with  the 
gentleman,  and  I  know,  too,  that  there 
are  many  instances  where  further  re- 
ductions could  have  been  made  if  there 
had  been  any  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  to  save  some  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  and  to  prevent  the 
proposed  increase  in  income  taxes  at  the 
present  time. 

I  think  it  is  an  imposition  to  place 
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upon  the  shoulders  of  the  taxpayers,  who 
are  heavily  taxed  now,  an  additional  tax 
unless  the  President  and  the  administra- 
tion are  willing  at  the  same  time  to  make 
some  comparable  sacrifices  themselves. 
If  they  are  imwilling  to  cut  back  on  un- 
necessary and  unneeded  programs  at  this 
time,  some  programs  which  may  be  good 
at  a  time  when  we  have  the  money  but 
certainly  are  urmeeded  now,  if  the  ad- 
ministration is  unwilling  to  do  this,  they 
certainly  should  not  expect  the  taxpay- 
ers of  this  country  alone  to  sacrifice. 

I  am  beginning  now  to  get  letters  from 
my  constituents.  It  is  only  a  few  days 
since  the  President  made  his  statement 
that  he  wanted  to  raise  taxes  10  percent, 
and  yet  every  run  of  letters — and  they 
will  begin  coming  in  in  greater  numbers, 
and  I  know  all  other  Members  of  the 
House  will  likewise  be  receiving  letters 
from  their  constituents — every  single  let- 
ter protests  the  attempted  raise  in  taxes. 

Many  of  them  say  that  they  do  not 
object  to  anything  for  our  boys  in  Viet- 
nam. The  best  there  is  not  too  good,  nor 
too  much,  and  they  are  willing  to  sacri- 
fice for  them.  But  they  do  feel  that  in  re- 
turn there  should  be  an  honest  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  to  reduce 
some  of  the  domestic  expenditures  and 
help  them  carry  their  own  tax  burdens 
as  taxpayers. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  for  his  comments. 

In  closing,  may  I  point  out  this  one 
thing :  We  have  all  talked  about  the  ad- 
ministration spending,  and  I  think  we 
should.  But  by  the  same  token,  we  must 
always  remember  the  President  cannot 
spend  what  we  do  not  appropriate.  This 
I  think  is  the  key  to  it.  He  carmot  spend 
what  we  do  not  appropriate.  If  we  will 
actually  exercise  our  constitutional  pre- 
rogative here  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  cut  down  on  authorizations 
and  cut  down  on  appropriations,  he  will 
not  have  the  money  to  spend. 

Of  course,  we  will  not  be  able  to  crit- 
icize him,  but  I  think  we  have  got  to 
accept  some  of  the  blame  right  here,  par- 
ticularly since  that  1964  declaration. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Wy- 
oming. He  does  an  excellent  job  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

I  am  proud  to  have  him  on  that  com- 
mittee. We  have  got  to  begin  to  take  ac- 
tion to  cut  out  the  appropriation,  be- 
cause if  the  President  does  not  have  it, 
he  cannot  spend  it. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  in  agreement  with  what  the  gentle- 
man has  said.  I  have  something  in  mind 
that  I  have  been  kicking  around  for 
several  years.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  im- 
prove our  fiscal  situation.  As  the  custom 
is  now,  we  act  upon,  and  send  to  the 
President,  individual  appropriation  bills. 
We  do  not  know  what  the  total  package 
will  be  when  we  get  through  with  all  of 
the  bills.  I  believe  one  of  the  first  bills 
we  send  to  the  President  Is  for  the  Treas- 
ury and  Post  Office.  We  are  done  and 
through  with  that.  Then  we  come  up 
with  another  one,  and  we  act  on  that, 
and  it  goes  to  the  White  House. 


It  seems  only  logical  to  me  that  hear- 
ings should  be  held  on  all  the  appropria- 
tion bills,  they  should  be  then  temporar- 
ily approved  through  some  parliamen- 
tary device  which  could  be  worked  out, 
until  all  of  the  hearings  have  been  held 
on  all  the  appropriations  bills,  and  then 
we  could  total  them  in  one  package  and 
have  a  final  review. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  in- 
terrupt the  gentleman,  the  question  of 
the  single  budget  has  been  up  a  number 
of  times  and  is  now  under  consideration 
again.  There  is  a  Budget  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  to  try  to  sim- 
plify the  budget.  I  am  a  member  on  that 
Commission,  together  with  others  of  the 
House,  including  my  distinguished 
friend,  Mr.  Mahon,  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee.  There  are  other  very  fine 
men  on  that  Commission.  We  are  trying 
to  come  up  with  a  new  budget  concept. 

I  do  not  approve  of  all  the  things  they 
are  suggesting,  by  any  means. 

The  gentleman  raises  a  question.  I 
think  the  gentleman  will  find  that  under 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1945  we  are  al- 
most committed  to  the  concept  where 
there  is  a  committee  or  group  in  Con- 
gress which  gets  together  and  which  is 
supposed  to  do  what  the  gentleman  is 
talking  about.  I  think  it  was  done  one 
year,  and  some  fault  was  found,  and  It 
has  never  been  followed  through  with 
ever  since. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  gentleman  not  feel  if  we  went 
through  all  these  bills  and  gave  them 
temporary  approval,  but  did  not  send 
them  to  the  President,  but  held  them  in 
the  Congress  until  we  get  them  all  com- 
pleted and  look  at  the  grand  total,  then 
if  we  see  it  is  way  out  of  line  and  we  have 
appropriated  far  too  much  money,  we 
could  go  back  and  make  some  cuts? 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  there  is 
some  merit  to  the  gentleman's  suggestion. 
There  is  some  question  as  to  how  it 
could  be  accomplished.  The  gentleman's 
suggestion  has  some  merit,  and  it  will  be 
given  consideration. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
gratulate my  cjlleague  from  Ohio  for 
the  excellent  remarks  he  has  made  on 
our  fiscal  policies.  I  have  always  agreed 
with  the  gentleman  on  everything  he 
has  said  about  the  budget.  • 

The  16th  District  of  Ohio  can  take 
great  pride  in  the  magnificent  job  Frank 
Bow  is  doing  for  them.  Hard-pressed 
taxpayers  across  the  Nation  can  look 
with  gratitude  on  a  man  who  works  tire- 
lessly in  their  behalf  and  in  behalf  of  the 
fiscal  integrity  of  our  country.  What  the 
Congress  needs  is  more  Frank  Bows. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  completely 
with  my  colleague's  excellent  accounting 
of  the  need  for  a  decrease  in  Federal 
spending.  He  will  continue  to  have  my 
support  and  encouragement.  And  I  again 
wish  to  record  my  complete  opposition 
to  any  Increase  in  taxes,  an  opposition 
I  expressed  when  a  tax  increase  was  sug- 
gested some  time  ago. 

Quite  unintentionally  the  President 
gave  an  apt  summary  of  his  adminlstra- 
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tlon's  fiscal  irresponsibility  last  week  in 
his  Ux  message,  when  he  said,  "Tax 
.  .  .  borrow,  none  of  it  is  pleasant." 

It  is  a  fitting  description  for  the  way 
he  is  running  our  budget. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  y.eld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I,  too,  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment, and  also  for  the  work  he  has  done 
in  an  attempt  to  restore  fiscal  sanity  to 
the  operation  of  this  Government. 

I  do  not  suppose  I  need  tell  the  gentle- 
man that  the  House  Foreign  AfTalrs 
Committee — and  I  regret  some  of  the 
members  thereof  are  not  in  the  Chamber 
to  hear  the  gentleman  this  afternoon — 
passed  out  a  foreign  aid  bill  last  week 
which  Is  approximately  $300  to  $400  mil- 
lion higher  than  the  figure  arrived  at  by 
the  other  body.  The  other  body  has  not 
yet  completed  its  markup  on  its  foreign 
aid  bill.  There  is  word  they  may  reduce 
it  even  more. 

I  mention  this  to  the  gentleman  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  bill  will  ap- 
parently be  before  the  House  during  the 
week  of  Augiist  21.  It  would  be  my  hope 
that  with  the  help  of  the  gentleman. 
and  other  Members  of  the  House,  we  can 
take  from  the  other  body  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  economical  bodi'  of  the 
two  Houses. 

In  other  words,  we  in  the  House  can 
slice  several  hundred  million  dollars 
more  off  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  hope  the  gentleman  is 
right,  and  that  when  we  get  through  in 
the  House  we  can  clip  that  bill  consider- 
ably. I  certainly  hope  that  when  it  goes 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  it  can 
get  a  further  gomg  over. 

I  had  a  report  the  other  day.  just  to 
show  what  happens  on  this  sort  of  thing, 
that  somebody  was  sent  over  to  London, 
England,  to  learn  how  to  play  the  ket- 
tledrums. This  is  just  one  item  of  the 
ridiculous. 

I  suppose  that  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic, or  the  great  Philadelphia  orches- 
tra, or  our  own  In  Cleveland,  or  many 
others,  does  not  have  someone  to  teach 
someone  else  how  to  play  the  kettle- 
drums, so  they  have  to  send  him  to  Eng- 
land. 

This  is  a  small  amount,  but  it  is  the 
small  amounts  of  these  ridiculous  things 
that  cause  me  to  wonder  how  long  the 
taxpayers  of  America,  the  fellows  who 
work  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  are 
going  to  have  to  contribute  to  pay  for 
someone  to  go  to  London  to  play  the 
kettledrums. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  talking  here 
about  billions  of  dollars,  about  the  $143 
billion  In  the  1968  budget.  I  wonder  how 
many  of  us  know  exactly  how  much  a 
biUion  dollars  is? 

My  colleague  and  associate  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]  has 
an  explanation  that  I  think  is  one  of  the 
best  and  which  I  think  can  be  readily 
understood.  If  a  man  should  give  his  wife 
$1  mllUon  and  tell  her  to  go  out  and 
spend  $1,000  a  day.  in  3  years  she  would 
be  back  for  more  money.  However,  if  he 
could  give  her  $1  billion  and  tell  her  to 


spend  $1,000  a  day,  he  would  not  see  her 
again  for  3,000  years.  Tills  is  the  differ- 
ence between  $1  milhon  and  $1  billion. 
Multiply  that  3,000  years  by  143  and  you 
will  see  how  long  it  would  take  to  pay  off 
that  kind  of  spending  even  if  we  were 
able  to  pay  $1,000  a  day  on  the  national 
debt. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  all  Americans  to 
make  known  their  feelings  on  the  ques- 
tion of  fiscal  responsibility. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  should  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank,  the  gentleman. 


MANAGING  DIRECTOR  FOR  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  GOVERN- 
MENT 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  iMr  NelsenI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  your  Dis- 
trict Committee  has  reported  favorably 
H.R.  12065.  a  bill  aimed  at  making  cer- 
tain perfecting  Improvements  in  the 
present  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment. But  first,  one  must  always  bear  in 
mind  that  the  District  government  Is  the 
creature  of  Congress  and  purposely  de- 
signed to  be  responsive  to  the  Congress 
for  valid  constitutional  and  practical 
reasons  It  Is  not  a  geegaw  to  be  manip- 
ulated or  hamstrung  by  the  White  House. 
The  committee  bill  is  a  vast  improve- 
ment over  the  President's  reorganization 
plan  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
it  and  reject  the  Presidents  plan. 

Briefly,  the  committee  bill  sharpens 
the  decisionmaking  powers  of  the  pres- 
ent Commission  government:  addition- 
ally it  creates  a  City  Manager.  Also  the 
bill  allows  the  District  citizenry  to  elect 
their  own  School  Board.  And.  there  are 
many  other  positive  features. 

Incredibly,  so  much  false  propaganda, 
mLslnformatlon,  and  half-truths  sur- 
round this  Kssue  .so  that  our  colleagues 
will  find  It  difficult  to  obtain  a  balanced 
viewpoint. 

First,  I  must  say  catet<orically  that 
your  District  Committee  hearings  failed 
to  produce  one  shted  of  hard  evidence 
that  the  Board  of  Commissioners  should 
be  replaced  by  the  President's  proposal 
of  one  .single  Comml.ssioner  and  a  nine- 
member,  part-time  Council — all  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  On  the  con- 
trary, our  hearings  have  Indicated  that 
the  present  Commission  government  has 
worked  efficiently,  responsively.  and  de- 
void of  corruption  and  graft.  On  the 
other  hand,  can  we  say  that  honesty  and 
efficiency  have  been  the  hallmark  of 
many  of  our  other  large  city  govern- 
rhents? 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  dwell  In 
large  part  on  the  role  of  the  City  Man- 
ager  which   the  committee   bill  estab- 


lishes. Currently,  each  member  of  the 
Board  has  day-to-day  supervisory  re- 
sponsibility over  certain  District  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  For  instance  one 
Commissioner  has  supervisory  responsi- 
bility for  the  Police.  Fire,  Civil  Defense, 
and  Recorder  of  Deeds  Departments. 
Likewise,  his  two  fellow  Conimissioners 
supervise  certain  other  agencies.  How- 
ever, the  entire  Board  meets  as  a  unit  to 
decide  poUcy  relating  to  the  entire  Dis- 
trict government.  Proposing  Improve- 
ments, former  District  Commissioners 
have  testified  before  your  committee 
that,  by  and  large,  this  dual  role  has 
worked  very  well.  But  some  have  felt 
that  supervisory  and  other  functions 
might  well  be  delegated  to  a  Managing 
Director  or  City  Manager  so  that  the 
Commissioners  could  be  free  to  devote 
more  time  to  their  vital  policymaking 
role. 

Our  bill.  H.R.  12065.  unburdens  the 
Commissioners  of  many  of  their  non- 
pollcymaking  activities  and  places  those 
activities  in  the  hands  of  a  newly  created 
Managing  Director  who  would  perform 
those  activities  subject  to  the  general 
policies  of  the  Board. 

We  envision  that  the  Managing  Di- 
rector would  necessarily  be  highly  skilled 
in  administrative  management.  He  would 
assume  responsibility  for  the  day-to-day 
management  of  the  entire  executive  es- 
tablishment. He  would  be  the  chief  ad- 
ministrator responsible  to  the  Board  of 
Commissioners.  He  would  carry  out  the 
policy  established  by  the  Board.  Sub- 
ject to  established  policy  of  the  Board, 
he  would  prepare  comprehensive  budg- 
ets: direct,  control,  and  coordinate  pro- 
gram planning  and  development,  and 
coordinate  and  evaluate  program  execu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  establishment  of  a 
Managing  Director  would,  In  my  oplrilon, 
be  a  sharp  step  forward  in  making  the 
District  government  more  efficient  and 
viable.  I  see  little  in  the  President's  plan 
that  would  accomplish  this  objective. 

As  If  anticipating  our  thoughts,  in  July 
the  Committee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment In  Its  praiseworthy  recommenda- 
tions for  modernlng  State  government 
forcefully  advocated  the  creation  of  Just 
such  a  Manager  to  assist  the  executive. 
H.R.  12065.  our  alternative  to  the  Presi- 
dent's plan,  would  do  just  that. 

The  President's  plan  divides  the  pow- 
ers of  the  present  three-man  Board  be- 
tween two  separate  entitles — a  .single 
Commissioner  and  a  nine-man  Board. 
Both  would  be  so  weighted  down  with 
clumsy  and  cumbersome  operating  ma- 
chinery as  to  stultify  the  responsive- 
ness of  the  District  government.  Effi- 
ciency would  be  the  first  victim. 
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NEW  PANAMA   TREATIES  WOULD 
ABROGATE  U.S.  SOVEREIGNTY 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  IMr.  Nelsen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana?  L 

There  was  no  objection.  f 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 


introducing  a  congressional  resolution 
which  urges  that  the  U.S.  Government 
maintain  and  protect  its  sovereign  rights 
and  jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal. 
It  serves  congressional  notice  that  the 
Government  should  in  no  way  forfeit, 
cede,  negotiate,  or  transfer  any  of  these 
rights  to  EUiy  other  nation  or  Interna- 
tional organization. 

This  legislation  is  prompted  by  the 
Johnson  administration's  proposed  three 
new  treaties  with  Panama.  One  would 
abrogate  the  original  U.S.  agreement  with 
Panama,  the  Hay-Bunau-Varilla  Treaty 
of  1903,  which  guarantees  U.S.  sover- 
eignty in  the  Canal  Zone  in  perpetuity. 
It  would  explicitly  recognize  Panama- 
nian sovereignty  in  a  new  "canal  area" 
to  be  substantially  reduced  In  size.  The 
others  call  for  changes  in  defense  ar- 
rangements and  provide  conditions  un- 
der which  another  sea-level  canal  could 
be  built. 

It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  forfeiting 
control  of  the  Panama  Canal  with  Cas- 
tro offshore  stirring  hemispheric  revolu- 
tion is  like  planting  a  landmine  under- 
neath our  own  house.  The  effect  of  these 
new  treaties  would  be  to  jeopardize  the 
security,  not  only  of  the  United  States, 
but  of  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  Panama  Canal  is  a  vital  world  wa- 
terway and  70  percent  of  its  traffic  orig- 
inates or  terminates  in  U.S.  ports.  It 
must  remain  in  responsible  hands,  as  the 
Suez  Canal  crisis  so  clearly  demon- 
strates. 

It  seems  inconceivable  to  me  that  the 
United  States  would  risk  the  loss  of  a  $5 
billion  investment  hacked  out  of  a  vir- 
tually uninhabitable  jungle  by  an  earlier 
generation  of  Americans  to  appease  a 
group  of  leftist-leaning  Panamanian 
politicians.  This  canal,  built  and  paid 
for  by  Americans  at  great  physical  cost 
and  hardship,  has  ever  since  served  to 
enrich  the  people  and  economy  of  Pan- 
ama, to  assist  world  shipping  and  to  in- 
crease world  commerce. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  an  article  in  the 
July  15  Issue  of  the  Chicago  Tribime  by 
Chesly  Manly  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Press  Service.  It  says  in  part : 

Many  American  military  and  civilian  au- 
thorities in  both  Panama  and  Washington 
regard  the  new  defense  treaty  as  hopelessly 
Inadequate  for  the  protection  of  the  canal. 
They  fear  that  In  this  age  of  nuclear  wea- 
pons and  blitzkrieg  conventional  warfare, 
such  as  Israel's  spectacular  defeat  of  the 
Arab  countries  In  three  days,  the  canal  might 
be  overrun  or  destroyed  before  the  United 
States  could  obtain  permission  from  a  com- 
munlst-lnflltrated  government  of  Panama  to 
protect  It. 

The  article  makes  the  pwint  that  the 
new  treaties  recognizing  Panamanian 
sovereignty  would  be  an  outright  invi- 
tation to  nationalize  the  canal,  some- 
thing many  nationalists  and  Communist- 
oriented  groups  in  Panama  are  already 
demanding.  Should  the  canal  be  nation- 
alized, Panamanians  could  adopt  new 
laws  forcing  the  United  States  either  to 
withdrawn  or  defend  it  in  the  face  of  "in- 
tervention" charges  throughout  Latin 
America. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Communists  have  been  trying  ever  since 
1917  to  overthrow  U.S.  control  of  the 


Panama  Canal.  We  must  not  permit  their 
aim  to  succeed  through  our  6wn  foolish- 
ness. 

THAT'S  WHERE  OUR  MONEY  GOES 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  AsHBROOK]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  arti- 
cle in  today's  Columbus  Citizen  Journal 
well  portrays  the  difficulty  that  most  of 
us  have  in  supporting  foreign  aid.  It  is 
our  global  handouts  that  make  it  possible 
for  tyrants  like  Kwame  Nkrumah  to  buy 
a  custom-made  limousine  which  the 
Ghana  Embassy  now  offers  for  sale  for  a 
scant  $47,275. 

While  President  Johnson  asks  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  to  shell  out  even  more  in 
tax  dollars,  many  of  the  recipients  of  our 
largesse  are  living  it  up.  That  Is  where 
our  money  goes. 

The  article  follows: 

Need  a  Second  Cak?  Hehe's  a  Fine  One 

Washington. — Looking  for  an  "excitingly 
different"  second  car? 

The  Ghana  Embassy  is  trying  to  get  rid  of 
a  t47,275  limousine  that  was  custom-made 
for  Ghana's  deposed  president,  Kwame 
Nkrumah. 

Now  gathering  dust  In  a  public  garage  near 
the  embassy,  It  Is  equipped  with  air  condi- 
tioning, an  AM-PM  radio,  television  set,  bar, 
refrigerator,  writing  desk,  dictating  machine, 
bulletproof  glass,  a  hidden  gtm  compartment, 
retractable  steps  for  bodyguards  and  a  back- 
seat telephone  for  communicating  with  the 
driver. 

Nkrumah  ordered  the  car  in  1965  from 
Hess  &  Eisenherdt  of  Cincinnati,  which  makes 
llmouBlnes  for  U.S.  presidents. 


REMOVAL  OP  RAILWAY  PASSENGER 
AND  MAIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Mirmesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  a  prob- 
lem which  is  affecting  thousands  of  our 
small  towns  and  cities  in  rural  America. 
The  £u;tlon  of  which  I  speak  is  the  in- 
creasing and  significant  discontinuation 
of  passenger  service  and  mail  service  by 
train  in  many  areas  of  our  country. 

Because  of  hardships  being  experienced 
by  these  communities,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing a  concurrent  resolution,  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
should  declare  a  moratorium  on  the  dis- 
continuation of  railroad  passenger  serv- 
ice and  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
declare  a  moratorium  on  the  cancellation 
of  railway  mall  contracts,  pending  the 
results  of  a  study  authorized  by  the  reso- 
lution. 

This  situation  cannot  be  evaluated  only 


in  terms  of  the  needs  of  the  railroads  and 
Post  Office  Department,  but  the  economic 
Impact  to  many  other  phases  of  rural  life 
should  be  taken  into  coiosideration. 

As  further  facts  pertinent  to  this  re- 
quest for  a  study,  I  wish  to  submit  as  the 
balance  of  my  statement,  a  letter  from 
the  Minnesota  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion, which  sets  forth  explicitly  and  in  a 
most  convincing  manner  the  effects  the 
elimination  of  this  service  has  had  and 
would  continue  to  have,  as  well  as  an 
urgent  appeal  for  an  investigation. 
Minnesota  Railroad  & 
Warehouse  Commission, 

St.  Paul,  July  14, 1967. 
Hon.  Odin  Langen, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Langen  :  The  Minnesota 
Public  Service  Commission  (formerly  Identi- 
fied as  the  Minnesota  Railroad  and  Ware- 
house Commission)  at  an  official  meeting  de- 
cided to  send  a  communication  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Minnesota  Congressional  delega- 
tion urging  them  to  request  a  thorough 
and  comprehensive  Investigation  of  the  Poet 
Office  Department  a^  It  pertains  to  their 
policy  In  removing  mail  from  passenger 
trains  operating  throughout  the  United 
States.  Our  Interest,  however,  is  principally 
concerned  with  their  ciurent  proposal  to 
eliminate  mall  service  from  passenger  trains 
serving  our  area. 

The  regional  directors  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  In  Minneapolis  and  Seattle  are 
In  the  process  of  developing  plans  and  sched- 
ules to  eliminate  mall  service  from  the  fol- 
lowing trains: 

The  Milwaukee  Railroad:  Trains,  58,  4.  5, 
and  6  operating  between  Chicago  and  Min- 
neapolis; trains  56  and  1  operating  between 
Lacrosse.  Wisconsin  and  St.  Paul. 

Burlington  Railroad:  trains  24,  25,  47.  and 
48  operating  between  Chicago  and  Savanna. 
Illinois  and  Minneapolis. 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad:  trains  1  and  2 
operating  between  Minneapolis  and  Spokane, 
Washington;  trains  25  and  26  operating  be- 
tween Dickinson,  North  Dakota  and  Spokane, 
Washington;  trains  3  and  4  operating  be- 
tween St.  Paul  and  Jamestown.  North  Da- 
kota; and  trains  11  and  12  operating  between 
International  Palls  and  St.  Paul. 

Great  Northern  Railroad:  trains  27  and 
28/14  operating  between  St.  Paul  and 
Spokane;  and  trains  31  and  32  operating  be- 
tween WlUlston.  North  Dakota  and  Spokane. 
Washington. 

Spokane,  Pasco  and  Portland  Railroad: 
trains  1  and  2  operating  between  Spokane 
and  Portland. 

The  many  years  of  experience  that  our 
Commission  has  had  In  dealing  with  the 
Post  Office  Department  causes  us  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  establish  policies 
that  may  be  beneficial  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  but  are  entirely  contrary  to  the 
public's  fundamental  interest  as  It  pertains 
to  the  overall  effect  It  has  on  the  economy  of 
our  area   and   the   other  areas   Involved. 

A  limited  amount  of  p>assenger  service  must 
be  maintained  In  the  public's  Interest,  and  a 
federal  agency,  such  as  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, should  not,  as  a  result  of  curtailing 
the  use  of  trains  In  transporting  mall,  force 
the  railroad  Industry  to  abandon  the 
passenger  service. 

The  highways,  at  present,  are  over-encum- 
bered, and  when  the  Post  Office  Department 
transfers  the  transportation  of  mall  from 
the  rails  to  the  highways,  they  are  aggravat- 
ing this  situation  and  Ignoring  the  fact  that 
the  effect  of  their  policy  Is  decidedly  negative 
In  comparison  with  the  modest  savings  that 
may  result. 

The  Post  Office  Department  should  be  re- 
quired   to    correlate    and    coordinate    their 
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policies  so  that  they  cooperate  In  the  Interest 
of  the  entire  economy  and  of  the  public 
rather  than  In  the  effect  It  has  on  the  Depart- 
ment's financial  status 

Because  of  the  few  remaining  piissenger 
trains  operating  throus;hout  the  United 
States  and  because  of  the  substantial  cur- 
tailment in  p>as8enger  service  that  has  oc- 
curred In  recent  years  between  the  Twin 
Cities.  Chicago,  and  the  West  Coast,  it  is 
apparent  that  If  America  Is  to  have  a  limited 
passenger  train  service,  special  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  degree  to  which  the 
Poet  OtHce  Department  cooperates  In  the 
public  Interest  in  retaining  the  mall  con- 
tracts with  the  railroads  on  the  few  trains 
that  still  operate  to  serve  the  public. 

As  a  result  of  an  Investigation.  It  might 
prove  to  be  In  accordance  with  the  public 
Interest  to  require  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  continue  its  mall  contracts  with  the 
railroads,  particularly  when  It  concerns  the 
last  passenger  train  serving  an  area. 

We  realize  that  the  use  of  air  travel,  private 
cars,  and  passenger  buses  has  reduced  sub- 
sUntlaUy  the  extent  to  which  the  public 
uses  the  passenger  trains,  but  the  skeleton 
of  passenger  train  service  that  Is  still  char- 
acteristic of  the  area  between  Chicago. 
Mlnneapolls-St.  Paul,  and  the  West  Coast 
should  be  continued  and  not  be  Jeopardized 
by  the  Poet  Office  Department's  policy  of 
eliminating  mall  contracts  from  these  tralrs. 

Our  Commission  would  appreciate  If  you 
would  give  this  matter  thorough  considera- 
tion and  concur  in  our  recommendation  that 
an  Investigation  be  made  of  this  phase  of  the 
Poet  Office  Departments  operation. 
Respectfully. 

Paul  A.  R.*smussen, 

Chairman 
Ronald  L.  Anderson. 

CommUsioner 
P.  Kenneth   Ptttrson. 

Commissioner 


THE  FARM  BUREAU 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  jjentleman  from 
Iowa  fMr.  Schwencel!  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  8CHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently a  major  farm  organization,  the 
Farm  Bureau,  has  come  under  attack.  In 
my  opinion  the  charges  which  have  been 
made  are  unfair,  imfortunate,  and  un- 
true. 

I  represent  the  First  District  of  Iowa. 
It  \a  one  of  the  leading  agricultural  dis- 
tricts In  this  country.  I  was  bom  on  an 
Iowa  farm.  I  have  known  farmers  in 
Iowa  and  especially  those  In  the  First 
Congressional  District  for  30  years.  The 
Farm  Bureau,  the  Grange,  Farmers 
Union,  and  NFO  have  members  in  the 
First  District.  While  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress, leaders  from  all  of  these  organiza- 
tions have  contacted  me.  I  see  them 
often,  listen  to  them,  and  counsel  with 
them.  I  know  them  to  be  sincere,  able, 
and  hardworking  farmers.  If  any  of  these 
organizations  were  subjected  to  a  bitter, 
hostile,  and  unfair  attack,  I  would  rise 
in  their  defense. 

My  father,  a  farmer,  was  one  of  the 
original  Farm  Bureau  members  in 
Franklin  County  in  Iowa.  He  recognized 
the  Importance  and  necessity  of  farm 
organizations.  The  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  Farm  Bureau  members  today  are 


farmers.  Because  part  of  the  criticism 
which  has  been  leveled  at  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau concerns  its  nonfarm  members,  I 
would  like  to  talk  about  this  charge. 

I  liave  been  a  Fam\  Bureau  member, 
although  not  a  farmer.  However,  I  have 
liad  a  ver>-  direct  interest  in  farming  be- 
cause of  the  part  I  have  had  to  play  in 
managing  farms  belonging  to  members 
of  my  ffimily.  Tiiis  kind  of  experience  is 
repeated  over  and  over  agam.  In  my  dis- 
trict, for  instance,  many  retired  farmers 
who  still  own  land,  manage  farms  or 
still  have  an  active  farming  interest.  They 
not  only  have  a  natural  right  but  should 
be  encouraged  to  remain  actively  inter- 
ested and  maintam  their  membership  in 
the  Farm  Bureau.  There  are  many  re- 
tired doctors,  lawyers,  and  businessmen 
who  maintain  their  membership  in  their 
professional  organizations.  They  are  not 
and  have  not  been  criticized  for  main- 
taining membership  in  these  organiza- 
tions. To  attack  the  Farm  Bureau  be- 
cause 100  percent  of  its  members  do  not 
live  on  farms  is  irrelevant  and  most  un- 
fair. The  accompanying  charge  that  the 
Farm  Bureau  cannot  speak  as  a  farm 
organization  is  simply  not  true  in  Iowa 
nor  do  I  believe  that  it  is  true  nation- 
wide. 

When  the  Farm  Bureau  solicits  the 
viewpoints  of  its  members,  as  it  does  on 
public  affairs,  it  does  a  better  job  reflect- 
ing those  views  than  most  organizations 
I  know.  It  sends  out  questionnaires  to  its 
members,  its  country  organizations, 
through  its  committees  and  members, 
make  recommendations  to  the  State  con- 
vention. Then  recommendations  are  sent 
on  to  the  national  convention  where  a 
policy  committee,  representing  a  diverse 
cro.-is  section  of  .American  farmers,  ham- 
mers out  final  policy  statements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  experience  that 
the  Farm  Bureau  does  represent  the 
farmers  who  are  its  members,  I  have  not 
always  agreed  with  Farm  Bureau  posi- 
tions. Both  here  in  Congress  and  in  the 
State  legislature.  I  have  opposed  the 
Farm  Bureau  on  issues  such  as  reappor- 
tionment and  others.  But  I  have  always 
respected  the  viewpoint  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau. I  believe  that  their  motivation  is 
honorable  and  well-intentioned. 

In  Iowa,  for  instance,  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau has  been  a  strong  supporter  of  every 
level  of  education.  When  I  was  chairman 
of  the  Schools  and  Textbooks  Commit- 
tee of  the  Iowa  House  of  Representatives, 
the  first  State  aid  to  education  bill  was 
adopted.  The  Farm  Bureau  gave  impor- 
tant and  much  needed  support  to  this 
legislation.  The  Farm  Bureau  has  con- 
tinued to  work  for  good  education  in 
Iowa.  They  have  cooperated  in  the  mul- 
titude of  efforts  and  programs  which 
have  benefited  all  farmers  such  as  the 
crop  program,  national  farm  institutes, 
conservation  field  day,  national  plow- 
ing matches,  and  farm  progress  exhibits. 
Members  of  the  Farm  Bureau  have 
served  on  many  State  committees  and 
commissions  and  have  made  valuable 
contributions  to  their  work. 

Farm  and  highway  safety  programs  In 
Iowa  have  existed  through  Farm  Bureau 
leadership  and  support. 

This  is  only  part  of  the  record.  More 
could  be  said. 


The  Farm  Bureau,  through  its  pro- 
gram and  the  activities  of  its  members, 
have  made  many  positive  contributioiu 
which  have  benefited  the  farmer.  The 
work  of  other  farm  organizations  has 
been  similarly  outstanding. 

Because  the  issue  of  insurance  compa- 
nies has  been  injected  into  the  debate 
regarding  the  Farm  Bureau.  I,  as  an  in- 
surance man,  would  like  to  discuss  this 
aspect  as  well. 

When  I  sold  life  Insurance  in  Iowa,  I 
competed  with  the  Farm  Bureau.  Their 
agents  were  reputable  people  who  had  no 
unfair  advantages.  They  are  subject  to 
the  same  regulations,  the  same  rules  and 
laws,  and  pay  the  same  taxes  that  all 
other  companies  pay. 

When  in  the  Iowa  Legislature  I  also 
served  on  the  insurance  committee  and 
I  know  from  my  experience  there  that  no 
special  treatment  has  been  given  insur- 
ance companies  aCQliated  with  the  Farm 
Bureau.  They  must  and  do  observe  the 
same  rules  everyone  else  does. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  these  circum- 
stances I  find  it  hard  to  understand  the 
rationale  for  the  attack  on  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau because  of  its  insurance  companies. 
There  are  many  comparable  groups  who 
have  their  own  insurance  companies. 
They  have  as  much  right  to  provide  serv- 
ices and  insurance  for  their  own  mem- 
bers as  any  other  organization. 

There  is  no  injustice  here.  Overall,  the 
record  of  all  farm  organizations,  includ- 
ing the  Farm  Bureau,  has  been  good.  The 
unfair  charges  and  the  distortion  of  the 
records  which  have  taken  place  should 
not  be  allowed  to  stand  unchallenged  and 
I  challenge  any  and  all  who  seek  to  bring 
them  into  disrepute. 


LIBERALIZING      FOREIGN      TRADE: 
ANOTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  DIALOG 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  CuhtisI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
ablest  proponents  of  Government  regula- 
tion over  international  trade  during  re- 
cent years  has  been  O.  R.  Strackbein, 
chairman  of  the  Nationwide  Committee 
on  Import-Export  Policy. 

I  have  found  him  to  be  honest,  forth- 
right, and  a  student  in  the  presentation 
of  his  views  which  are  shared  by  many 
American  businessmen,  labor  leaders, 
and  economists.  These  are  Important 
views  well  worth  listening  to.  I  think  it 
is  a  tragedy  that  people  on  the  other  side 
of  the  debate  who  today  dominate  our 
universities,  the  news  media,  the  Federal 
governmental  bureaucracy,  the  leader- 
ship of  our  large  financial  institutions, 
and  many  of  our  great  corporations, 
instead  of  forthrlghtly  debating  the 
points  at  issue  in  public,  tend  to 
Ignore  the  points  being  made  and  force- 
fully seek  to  deprive  their  opponents  of 
an  equal  forum  with  equal  time  to  bring 
the  general  public  Into  the  dialog. 
Mr.  Strackbein  prepared  an  excellent 
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paper  for  the  recent  hearings  held  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  Subcommit- 
tee on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  on  the 
Kennedy  round  and  the  future  of  inter- 
national trade.  Regrettably  the  schedule 
had  been  set  and  Mr.  Strackbein  was  not 
permitted  to  give  this  paper  where  he 
could  have  expounded  further  upon  his 
points  and  be  subjected  to  cross  exam- 
ination. The  paper  will  become  part  of 
the  published  hearings,  however. 

I  thought  the  hearings  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  witnesses  who  did  appear 
to  present  papers  were  excellent  but  I 
must  say  that  the  exercise  lacked  bal- 
ance. Those  who  disagree  with  our  pres- 
ent trade  policies  are  too  readily  dis- 
missed as  •■protectionists,"  as  if  there 
was  something  sinful  about  trying  to 
protect  American  industry  and  jobs.  They 
are  treated  as  If  they  were  "isolationists," 
as  if  they  had  no  concept  that  the  United 
States  was  vitally  affected  by  the  econ- 
omies of  other  societies. 

Now  I  say  all  of  this  as  one  who  thinks 
that  the  Kennedy  round  was  a  successful 
step  forward  for  the  United  States  and 
that  the  GATT  so  often  criticized — and 
I  think  unfairly  and  ignorantly  by  some 
of  the  protectionists — is  basically  sound 
and  indeed  the  basis  upon  which  ex- 
panded fair  and  reciprocal  trade  between 
nations  can  be  furthered.  I  say  this  as 
one,  however,  who  agrees  with  the  basic 
thesis  In  Strackbein's  paper  that  the 
Ideal  of  free  trade  is  impractical  in  a 
world  which  adheres  all  too  little  to  the 
basic  principles  necessary  for  a  free  com- 
petitive marketplace  to  exist  as  the 
mechanism  for  people  and  nations  to 
make  economic  decisions. 

My  point  of  disagreement  with  Mr. 
Strackbein  and  strangely  enough  with 
many  of  the  self-styled  free  traders  of 
the  day  Is  this.  Whoever  maintained  that 
the  test  of  an  ideal  is  whether  it  can  be 
attained  Immediately?  Once  an  ideal  is 
attained  It  becomes  a  platitude  and  so 
loses  its  forceful  function;  namely,  a 
guiding  star  to  set  our  dally  courses  for 
long-range  action.  I  would  digress  to  say, 
however,  to  a  generation  that  seeks  to 
dismiss  those  ideals  which  have  become 
paltitudes — namely,  a  part  of  common- 
sense— if  they  are  lost  they  will  again 
become  ideals  which  men  will  hunger 
after  and  seek  again.  If  we  were  about  to 
attain  the  ideal  of  free  trade,  based  as  Mr. 
Strackbein  rightly  points  out  on  a  fair 
and  truly  competitive  world  marketplace, 
from  which  regrettably  we  are  genera- 
tions away,  then  we  should  be  in  the  im- 
mediate business  of  setting  forth  other 
Ideals  to  provide  the  fix  for  a  new  course 
of  action.  Now  this  is  so  unless  someone 
wishes  to  challenge  the  ideal  of  free 
trade— and  of  the  competitive  market- 
place. No  ideal  should  ever  be  a  dogma; 
ideals  and  platitudes  should  always  be 
theories  requiring  proof  and  testing  as 
and  if  they  are  challenged. 

Because  Mr.  Strackbein  is  correct  in 
saying  that  free  trade  is  impractical  in 
the  world  today  our  decision  should  not 
be  to  abandon  it  as  a  goal;  our  decision 
should  be  how  to  cope  with  the  problems 
of  an  imperfect  economic  world  and  at 
the  same  time  move  toward  the  goal.  I 
think  this  can  be  done  through  an  em- 
phasis on  fair  trade — reciprocal  trade.  If 
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we  can  move  towards  international 
agreement  of  what  constitutes  fair  and 
reciprocal  rules  for  the  international 
marketplace  then  we  are  moving  toward 
free  trade,  but  at  the  same  time  taking 
account  of  economic  differences  resulting 
from  failures  to  establish  such  rules  or 
abide  by  them. 

I  have  argued  that  before  one  sub- 
sidizes an  industry  to  equalize  the  sub- 
sidization of  the  government  in  the  other 
society  one  first  should  seek  to  persuade 
the  other  government  to  eliminate  or 
minimize  its  subsidy.  If  this  is  unsuccess- 
ful, then  at  least  the  equalizing  subsidy 
imposed,  or  other  way  of  compensating 
for  the  economic  differential,  is  under- 
stood and  the  basis  for  its  future  removal 
is  likewise  understood. 

It  is  ironic  that  Mr.  Strackbein's  con- 
clusion that  we  should  move  to  market 
sharing — the  shares  to  be  decided 
through  the  political  process  rather  than 
through  the  economic  process  of  the 
marketplace — is  the  same  conclusion  of 
Mr.  Ball  and  others  who  state  they  are 
for  liberalized  International  trade.  I 
am  afraid  that  under  the  guise  of 
freetraders  Fabian  socialists  and  pro- 
moters of  economic  oligarchism  have 
been  simply  attacking  the  relative- 
ly liberal  system  of  tariff  regulation  of 
international  trade  so  they  can  replace  it 
with  a  much  more  restrictive  system  of 
market  sharing  where  the  governments 
of  the  societies  will  make  the  decisions  in 
conjunction  with  the  economic  oli- 
garchs— a  form  of  neomercantllism.  I 
think  we  have  forgotten  that  Adam 
Smith  and  his  disciples  were  to  a  large 
degree  fighting  against  state  trading — 
in  those  days  often  the  king  himself,  who 
was  the  government  and  the  investor. 
What  they  described  as  laissez  faire  was 
a  system  which  eliminated  government 
investment  and  trading  and  substituted 
in  its  stead  a  competitive  private  market- 
place— a  marketplace  over  which  the 
government  had  to  have  a  deep  and  abid- 
ing concern  not  to  engage  in  it  directly 
but  to  keep  the  weights  and  measures 
used  in  it  fair  and  honest — to  be  certain 
that  it  was  not  caveat  emptor,  but  rather 
that  the  seller  had  to  be  honest  with  the 
buyer.  This  is  an  entirely  different  con- 
cept of  laissez  faire  from  that  which  the 
Fabian  socialists  would  have  the  people 
believe  is  advocated  by  those  who  pro- 
mote the  marketplace  theory  for  eco- 
nomic declsiormiaklng.  Government  has 
the  Important  role  aside  from  establish- 
ing and  enforcing  fair  trading  methods 
and  establishing  and  maintaining  a  sys- 
tem of  honest  "weights  and  measures"  of 
keephig  the  market  competitive  through 
antitrust  laws  and  regulation  of  natural 
monopolies. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  dominance  of  the 
Fabian  socialists  in  the  movement  which 
is  billed  as  free  trade  which  has  deprived 
the  protectionist  of  an  equal  forum  in 
presenting  his  case  tmd  has  unfairly  cast 
doubt  on  his  motives  and  his  intelligence. 
The  Fabian  socialist  of  today  seems  to 
want  open  and  honest  discussion  only 
of  those  things  he  thinks  he  can  win  by 
debate  or  when  he  has  been  deprived  of 
the  use  of  certain  public  formns  to  ad- 
vance his  own  views;  otherwise  he  is  con- 
tent to  win  his  points  by  silencing  his  op- 


ponents through  shutting  off  the  ampli- 
fication system. 

But  at  any  rate  here  is  Mr.  Strackbein's 
presentation  of  our  failure  to  be  very  far 
along  in  establishing  the  marketplace 
system  for  economic  decisiormiaking.  I 
would  argue  briefly  with  him:  If  we  are 
to  measure  the  shortfalls  of  the  market- 
place— and  I  believe  we  must  if  we  are 
to  be  practical,  fair,  and  kept  on  the 
proper  course — let  us  do  It  after  objective 
discussion  and  debate  of  what  the  short- 
falls really  are  and  then  let  us  use  the 
tariff  as  least  offensive  to  the  market- 
place and  not  market  sharing  or  any 
other  device  designed  to  get  political  or 
civil  service  appointees  more  into  the 
business  of  making  these  economic  deci- 
sions. 

The  statement  referred  to  follows: 
Statement  of  O.  R.  Strackbein,  Chaib>4AN, 
THK   Nationwide   Committee   on   Impoet- 
ExpoBT    Policy,    Before    Joint    Economic 
Committee,     Subcommittee     on     Foreign 
Economic  Policy,  July  27,  1967 
After  33  years  of  the  trade  policy  that  cul- 
minated m  the  so-called  Kennedy  Round  on 
June  30,  1967,  a  stage  has  been  reached  In 
which  an  assessment  of  the  results  achieved 
should  be  possible,  Including  any  fall-out  of 
an   Injurious  character   that  may   have  oc- 
curred. 

Prom  a  review  of  the  results  of  three  dec- 
ades of  tarlfif  reduction  certain  conclusions 
may  be  reached  on  the  possible  modification 
of  existing  policy  to  adapt  It  to  the  present- 
day  realities  of  the  foreign-trade  position  of 
this  country. 

objective  of  the  trade  program 
It  was  the  Intent  of  the  trade  program  to 
reduce  tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers 
throughout  the  world.  The  purpose,  as  It 
evolved,  was  to  free  trade  of  restrictions  so 
that  global  conamerce  might  expand  and  thus 
lead  to  great  economic  benefits  and  to  world 
peace.  The  benefit  to  the  United  States  would 
come  m  some  beneficent  round-about  way 
from  the  assured  blessings  bespoken  of  free 
trade  by  Adam  Smith. 

First,  however,  a  little  history. 
Adam  Smith,  together  with  later  British 
economists,  notably  John  Stuart  Mill  and 
David  Ricardo,  no  less  than  the  philosopher 
Herbert  Spencer,  were  staunch  lalssez-falre 
(free-market)  political  economists.  They  be- 
lieved that  the  free  market  under  competi- 
tion would  give  the  best  economic  return 
over  all  alternatives.  Therefore  economic 
forces  should  be  left  alone,  with  the  least 
possible  Interference  from  the  government. 
That  was  the  lalssez-falre  philosophy. 

It  is  not  surprising  then  that  there  was  a 
long  period  of  time  when  the  tariff  was  re- 
garded by  the  laissez-faire  economists  In 
general  as  a  black  beast  that  despoiled  the 
fair  fields  and  meadows  upon  which  grazed 
the  gentle  herds  to  which  we  looked  for  meat, 
wool,  milk  and  weal.  It  was  the  tariff  that 
stood  In  the  way  of  the  free  market  In  which 
all  Interaction  of  supply,  demand  and  prices 
would  work  Itself  out  to  the  greatest  benefit 
of  all. 

American  economists  Imbibed  freely  of  this 
philosophy  and  It  was  meted  out  to  students 
of  economics  through  college  textbooks  and 
lectures  throughout  the  land,  decade  after 
decade. 

Even  as  this  country  was  moving  toward 
unquestioned  world  industrial  leadership 
under  the  tariff  system,  the  tariff  was  pic- 
tured as  the  unredeemed  enemy  of  all  that 
was  economically  good  and  sensible  in  the 
eyes  of  the  classical  economists.  It  Inter- 
fered with  the  free  flow  of  commerce.  Then 
came  the  opportunity  this  school  of  thought 
had  long  been  waiting  for. 
The  occasion  arose  In  the  1930  decade  when 
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the  Ore*t  Depression  made  It  poaslble  to 
give  the  tarlil  Its  due.  We  had  fallen  with  a 
craah  Into  the  deepest  depreseloD  of  our  his- 
tory and  we  very  badly  needed  a  scapegoat 
In  ad<lltlon  to  Herbert  Hoover. 

When  the  American  public  was  brought  to 
epidemic  hatred  by  our  national  economic 
f rustrmtloa  In  the  form  of  the  Depression,  the 
majority  of  the  people  fell  victim  to  a  feel- 
ing of  vengeance  that  was  far  more  under- 
standable than  rational.  They  hated  with 
equal  fervor  all  that  moved  on  the  landscape 
that  bad  the  misfortune  of  having  any  asso- 
ciation with  the  great  debacle.  As  a  result 
a  wholly  Improbable  linkage  was  formed  for 
purpoees  of  venting  our  Implacable  fury. 
IjalBsez-falre  economics,  that  unrelenting; 
enemy  of  the  tariff,  found  Itself  blindly  and 
unaccountably  blanketed  with  the  tariff 
under  the  smothering  folds  of  a  lethal 
anathema.  Mill  and  Spencer  were  read  out 
of  polite  economic  society  hand-ln-hand  with 
the  tarlfit  They  were  equally  tattooed  with 
th«  spots  of  smallpox  and  driven  to  cover, 
to  cower  with  their  equally  condemned  arch 
enemy,  the  protective  tariff.  Of  such  gar- 
gantuan Uloglc  and  contradiction  Is  public 
policy  aometlmes  wrought! 

We  wanted  no  more  lalssez  f  aire  I  Our  econ- 
omy waa  to  be  controlled,  not  left  alone  It 
was  to  b«  fettered,  not  set  free:  all,  that  Is, 
but  foreign  trade.  While  all  else  was  to  come 
vmder  control  and  regulation,  trade  was  to 
be  freed!  All  lalssez-falre  economics  was 
condemned  except  as  it  applied  to  free  trade 

This  strangely  contradictory  phenomenon. 
bom  of  the  hatred  and  hostility  arising  from 
the  Depression,  has  not  yet  fully  run  Its 
oourae.  Never  In  the  course  of  our  history 
have  ao  many  aspects  of  the  American  econ- 
omy been  brought  under  governmental  con- 
trol and  regulation  as  during  the  past  three 
decades.  Yet  our  foreign  trade,  which  was 
under  a  variable  measure  of  control  In  the 
form  of  the  tariff,  a  simple  instrument  com- 
pared with  those  employed  by  many  other 
countries,  was  to  be  stripped  of  virtually  all 
such  controls.  While  the  country  was  mov- 
ing almost  slngle-mlndedly  Into  a  regime  of 
highly  regulated  economy,  we  were  bent  on 
moving  In  the  opposite  direction  In  the  field 
of  trade. 

FECK    TSAOK    IN     A     NONCXISTINT     FREE     MARKET 

This  insistence.  Illogical  as  It  was.  reflected 
the  mixture  of  high  emotion  with  cerebra- 
tion, a  not  uncommon  phenomenon  In  the 
human  species.  It  created  a  sequel  that  con- 
tinues to  bedevil  thought  on  foreign  trade 
and  the  policies  that  should  guide  It. 

Somehow  the  blessings  of  Adam  Smith's 
free  market  forces  were  to  be  enjoyed  even 
though  nearly  all  the  assumptions  on  which 
he  based  his  economic  philosophy  were  swept 
away.  In  the  reaction  against  lalssez-falre 
economics,  this  country  adopted  numerous 
measures  that  made  the  free  market  of  Adam 
Smith's  devotion  a  relic  of  the  past.  We 
moved  massively  toward  a  managed  econ- 
omy, which  Is  to  say  away  from  lalssez  falre. 
Among  measures  adopted  during  the  Depres- 
sion were  the  legalization  and  fostering  of 
trade  and  labor  unions,  and  the  guaranty 
of  obligatory  collective  bargaining;  the  es- 
tablishment of  minimum  wages— a  measure 
that  no  doubt  spun  the  remains  of  British 
economist  Rlcardo  around  on  Its  axis:  the 
Institution  of  social  security,  which,  again. 
represented  overt  Interference  with  free  mar- 
ket forces:  limitation  of  the  work  week,  pro- 
vision of  unemployment  compensation,  and 
mora  recently,  medical  care.  Other  controls 
and  regulations,  extending  to  monetary  mat- 
ters, banking,  stock  market  transactions, 
competition,  and  taxation  as  an  instrument 
of  national  management,  fllled  out  the  full 
array  of  Interferences  with  the  free  market. 

Tet,  while  Adam  Smith's  assumption  of 
virtually  uninhibited  operation  of  free  mar- 
ket forces  has  been  swept  away,  the  latter- 
day  economists  of  the  free-trade  persuasion 


Insist  on  Judging  the  factors  affecting  and 
guiding  foreign  trade  as  If  we  were  still  In 
Adam  Smith's  world.  While  that  world  Is 
far  gone  and  beyond  recall,  not  only  In  this 
country,  but  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world. 
It  Is  resurrected  and  reinstated  In  all  Its 
glory  when  foreign  trade  theory  Is  up  for 
consideration  and  discussion.  We  are  asked 
to  Judge  trade  policy  as  If  the  policy  would 
be  applied  not  In  the  modern  world  but  In 
a  vanished  world.  The  latter  Is  Invoked  be- 
cause on  the  stage  of  modern  economic  real- 
ity, the  quaint  costumes  of  buckled  shoes 
and  knee  breeches  that  went  with  lalssez 
falre  would  seem  awkward  and  out  of  place. 

The  make-believe  maneuver,  for  example, 
makes  It  possible  to  maintain  that  low  wagee 
do  not  confer  an  abiding  competitive  advan- 
tage In  a  country  In  which  they  pwevall  over 
other  countries  In  which  wages  are  higher. 
The  modern  free-trade  crusader  will  Insist 
that  costs  win  find  an  International  equilib- 
rium sifter  the  manner  of  Adam  Smith's  pre- 
scription. Any  competitive  advantage  taking 
Its  cue  from  lower  wages  In  one  country  will 
soon  vanish,  according  to  this  view,  because 
of  the  Interplay  of  the  International  market 
forces  of  competition.  Therefore  a  high- 
wage  country,  such  as  the  United  States,  will 
have  no  cause  to  worry  about  low-wage  com- 
petition from  abroad. 

By  the  same  token  the  law  of  comparative 
advantage,  which  of  course  Is  the  holy  water 
of  free-trade  theory,  can  continue  to  be 
treated  as  the  dominant  element  In  the  real 
world. 

These  mental  gymnastics  are  made  pos- 
sible by  recourse.  In  addition  to  the  maneu- 
ver Just  described,  to  the  universal  crutch 
upon  which  economic  theory  leans  This  Is 
the  phrase  that  curls  the  economists'  '.Ips 
Into  a  smile  of  untouchable  triumph-  "Other 
things  being  equal"  By  use  of  this  ever- 
handy  crutch  they  seek  to  vault  themselves 
onto  the  solid  ground  of  physical  science; 
but  stand  on  the  quicksand  of  other  things 
being  equal  even  as  they  utter  the  magic 
phrase.  Economics  la  not  a  science  such  as 
we  know  In  the  physical  world  "Other  things 
being  equal"  represents  an  effort  to  test  the 
behavior  of  variables,  as  In  the  physical 
sciences,  while  a  controlled  element  Is  held 
constant,  le.  nailed  down  phyHcally.  so  to 
speak  By  mentally  holding  other  things  to 
be  equal  it  Is  thoucht  that  the  economic 
behavior  of  the  variable  can  be  tested. 

Unfortunately  for  the  economist,  the 
mental  device  Is  no  substitute  for  the  physi- 
cal. Other  things  are  seldom  equal;  they 
do  not  usually  stand  still  or  cannot  be 
clamped  down  securely  When  they  do  stand 
still  they  are  nevertheless  Influenced  by 
what  comes  lnt(j  the  human  mind  and  this 
may  be  no  one  knows  what.  "Other  things 
being  equal",  again,  does  not  stay  hitched 
because  of  external  pressures,  such  as  a 
thousand  legislative  enactments,  adminis- 
trative decisions  and  regulatory  measures. 
These  are  a  continuing  and  unending  stream 
of  Interferences  with  the  free  market.  Then 
there  Is  In  private  enterprise  a  multitude  of 
scientific  and  technological  innovations,  In- 
ventions and  discoveries  that  scatters  the 
seed  of  ob-solescence  over  Industry  far  and 
wide,  to  sprout  and  take  root  today  and 
tomorrow  as  they  did  yesterday  and  the 
day  before.  Thus  economic  enterprise  Is  sub- 
jected not  only  to  governmental  influences 
through  controls  and  regulation  but  also  to 
the  planning  processes  of  private  enterprise. 
These  two  may.  moreover,  be  In  conflict  and 
thus  distort  one  another.  Then  no  clear  read- 
ing of  any  kind  Is  possible. 

The  beauty  of  the  law  of  comparative 
advantage,  which  holds  that  a  eoimtry's 
productive  resources  should  be  devoted  to 
the  pursuits  for  which  It  Is  l)est  fitted  by 
soil,  climate,  mineral  resources,  etc .  Is 
evicted  from  Its  ancient  haunts  and  scat- 
tered to  the  breeze.  It  can  no  longer  find  a 
permanent      domicile       A      managed      and 


plaimed  technological  economy  does  not  pay 
it  much  heed.  Its  value  as  a  measurable  In- 
fluence among  the  great  complexities  of 
costs  In  a  changing  melange  of  products,  is 
lost,  even  In  the  computatorlal  world.  Man- 
agerial decisions  are  reached  without  formal 
reading  of  the  comparative  advantage  scale. 

Even  the  frequent  and  unscheduled  out- 
break of  devaluation  of  currency  In  one  or 
another  country  soon  makes  a  shambles  of 
advantages  that  have  found  a  temporary 
roost.  Such  devaluations  are,  of  course.  Inter- 
ferences with  the  free  market;  but  that  It 
precisely  the  point. 

There  Is  hardly  an  economic  area  In  which 
one  or  another  Interference  with  the  nat- 
ural play  of  economic  law  does  not  occur 
every  day  to  upset  and  produce  a  disarray 
In  exactly  the  attendant  circumstances  thst 
the  economist  tries  to  hold  In  status  quo 
for  his  readings. 

In  view  of  the  proliferation  of  govern- 
mental controls  and  regulations,  to  the 
extent  that  they  have  become  a  way  of  life. 
combined  with  the  revolutionary  changes 
wrought  by  technology  and  their  need  for 
control,  It  Is  singular  indeed  that  our  for- 
eign trade  should  alone  be  strlppted  of  con- 
trol and  regulation.  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  events  such  an  opposite  course  of  treat- 
ment would  be  expected  to  cause  disturb- 
ances and  disruption.  The  uncontrolled 
element  will  be  affected  variously  by  the 
repercussion  of  the  controls  imposed  on 
other  elements.  It  will  be  buffeted  this  way 
and  that;  but  if  it  Is  to  be  free  of  controli. 
It  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  other  force* 
from  many  directions.  This  Is  not  merely  a 
mental  aberration.  Freeing  of  foreign  trade 
from  restrictions  has  Indeed  confronted 
many  Industries  with  the  effects  produced 
by  controls  and  rigidities  Imposed  on  the 
economy  as  a  whole,  or  on  certain  element* 
of  the  economy.  Competitive  capability 
has  In  many  Instances  thus  been  severely 
compromised. 

A  few  examples  will  be  reviewed  here. 

THE  AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  PLATKAtT 

American  wage  rates,  for  example,  are  by 
far  the  highest  In  the  world,  only  Canada 
excepted.  Canadian  wages  are  not  very  far 
below  the  American. 

The  classical  economic  explanation  would 
immediately  point  to  two  balancing  or  cor- 
rective factors:  (li  the  relatively  high  pro- 
ductivity of  our  Industry  and  agriculture, 
and  (2)  th«  leveling  process  of  International 
competition,  as  grounds  for  dismissing  the 
likelihood  of  competitive  disadvantage  de- 
volving on  American  Industry  by  reason  of 
the  high  wage:  and  there  Is  some  truth  In 
the  explanation  offered  If  a  simple  situation 
Is  envisioned. 

However,  other  factors  than  relative  pro- 
ductivity have  evaded  the  sentinels  of  the 
wary  economists,  and  have  Infiltrated  dls- 
ruptlvely  Into  the  ranks  of  theoretical  eco- 
nomic behavior.  Forces  that  are  not  opera- 
tive or  have  not  been  operative  In  other  coun- 
tries or  not  In  the  same  degree  as  In  this 
country  have  helped  shape  American  wage 
levels,  above  and  beyond  differences  In  pro- 
ductivity, and  have  produced  fixed  costs  that 
defy  efforts  to  make  competitive  adjustment 
other  than  through  the  drastic  one  of  the 
massive  worker  displacement.  There  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  adequate  Insularity  of 
national  economies,  at  least  those  separated 
by  oceans,  to  withstand  the  forces  of  Inter- 
national equilibration.  Beside  distance 
(Which  Is  of  diminishing  Importance)  time  l» 
also  at  work,  no  less  than  the  effects  of  con- 
trols. The  latter  Include  private  (corporate) 
controls  as  distinguished  from  the  govern- 
mental, such  as  administered  prices.  In  many 
Instances  these  controls,  both  here  and 
abroad,  create  an  Insularity  that  Is  Impervi- 
ous to  the  "benign"  forces  that  work  toward 
International  equilibrium.  The  result  Is  that 
competitive  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
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variable  durability  may  exist  among  naUons 
for  periods  of  time  long  enough  to  weigh 
heavily  on  domestic  Industries  competing 
with  the  foreign,  and  to  interfere  with  theli 
plans  for  possible  expansion  in  the  home 
market  by  stirring  up  uncertainty,  present- 
ing disturbing  options,  and  producing  dis- 
couragement. 

The  competitive  elasticity  envisioned  by 
the  followers  of  Adam  Smith  has,  of  course, 
been  greatly  reduced  by  rigidities  that  come 
from  controls.  In  this  country  prices  are  no 
longer  changed  or  held  steady  solely  by  free 
market  forces — far  from  It.  Other  considera- 
tions of  serious  and  even  overriding  moment 
may  hold  off  the  market  Influences.  Indus- 
tries, for  example,  are  not  free  to  reduce 
prices  and  wages  merely  to  meet  the  market 
competition  represented  by  low-prtced  Im- 
ports and  must  take  the  consequences  in 
loss  of  market,  unless  they  are  in  a  position 
to  emulate  the  radical  employment  surgery 
of  the  coal  Industry,  described  later.  This  Is 
because  costs  are  highly  rigid,  particularly 
wages,  which,  as  we  shall  see.  represent  the 
heaviest  cost  factor,  Just  as  they  embody  the 
major  underpinning  of  consumer  buying. 

Differences  In  wage  levels  among  different 
countries  may  persist  long  beyond  the  season 
prescribed  by  economic  thought  even  when 
productivity  differences  are  either  narrowed 
or  widened.  This  Is  because  wage  rate  changes 
respond  de  facto  to  different  causes  In  dif- 
ferent countries  and  run  their  own  course. 
The  causes  may  be  political,  organizational 
(such  as  labor  union  power)  or  even  tradi- 
tional, and  need  not  cross  national  bound- 
aries. 

Wages  as  the  predominant  element  of  cost 
are  highly  Inelastic  In  this  country  as  de- 
terminants of  relative  costs  of  goods.  In  flex- 
ing they  are  like  the  elbow,  moving  only  in 
one  direction.  The  only  way  by  which  labor 
coats  may  be  reduced  significantly  is  by  la- 
bor displacement  through  labor-saving 
equipment,  as  already  said;  and  this  avenue 
also  Is  open  to  other  countries.  Moreover, 
it  reduces   effective   consumer   demand. 

That  competitive  advantages  or  disad- 
vantages may  linger  despite  the  Incantations 
of  economists  Is  easily  demonstrated — even 
if  specific  reasons  cannot  be  assigned. 

EXAMPLE     OF     THE     MERCHANT     MARINE 

A  prime  example  Is  found  in  the  American 
maritime  Industry,  both  with  respect  to 
shipbuilding  and  ship  operation.  The  Indus- 
try found  Itself  totally  unable  to  compete 
with  Its  foreign  counterparts  during  the  post- 
World  War  II  period. 

It  is  presented  here  as  a  prime  example  of 
the  persistence  of  a  competitive  disadvantage 
because  both  shipbuilding  and  ship  opera- 
tion represent  clean  Instances  of  competitive 
Impact,  since  neither  Is  Insulated  against 
foreign  competition  by  a  tariff.  This  follows 
from  the  Industry's  performance  of  a  service 
rather  than  offering  a  product  or  commodity 
that  passes  through  the  custom  house.  Also, 
the  Industry  enjoys  no  Insulation  against 
foreign  competition  such  as  cushions  other 
industries  In  the  form  of  Inland  freight.  The 
upshot  Is  that  the  maritime  Industry  Is 
pitched  competitively  against  its  foreign 
counterparts  In  naked  fashion.  It  is  a  clear 
case  of  one  level  of  wages  against  another 
because  productivity,  while  demonstrably 
higher  here.  Is  not  so  far  above  the  foreign 
to  distort  relative  costs  unrecognizably. 

The  vastly  predominant  factor  from  which 
the  American  maritime  Industry's  competi- 
tive disadvantage  flows  Is  unquestionably 
the  wage  differential.  This  Is  regularly  meas- 
ured by  the  Federal  Government  both  here 
and  abroad,  to  determine  the  margin  of  sub- 
sidization necessary  to  bridge  the  cost  dif- 
ferential both  In  shipbuilding  and  ship  op- 
eration. The  differential  is  calculated  from 
actual  wage  studies  conducted  under  the  pro- 
vlslons  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1836. 
It  falls  Into  a  magnitude  of  approxlmatsly 
30%  of  our  total  costs.  That  is  to  say,  our 


wage  costs  in  both  ship  construction  and 
ship  operation  are  roughly  double  those  of 
the  foreign  counterparts.  This  differential  is 
made  up  by  t^e  subsidy  which  by  law  may 
run  as  high  as  55%  of  our  costs  or  a  little 
above  the  total  foreign  costs. 

That  the  ship-construction  differential  has 
not  only  persisted  but  has  widened  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  Federal  findings.  It  has  Indeed 
broadened  about  10%  in  ten  years.  From  an 
average  of  about  47%  in  1957  it  has  moved 
to  an  average  of  approxlmateely  52.4%  in 
1967.  Something  different  should  have  been 
expected  if  the  economists'  prescription  were 
taken  as  the  guide.  The  gap  should  have  been 
closed  or  at  least  greatly  narrowed  in  a  move- 
ment toward  equilibrium. 

During  this  period'  Japan  moved  to  the 
position  of  the  world's  leading  shipbuilder. 
This  fact  might  indeed  have  been  expected 
to  increase  the  differential  because  of  the  low 
Japanese  wages.  However,  that  country's 
wages  increased  annually  more  than  twice  as 
fast  as  the  American  (about  9%  and  4%  re- 
spectively). Yet  in  spite  of  this  rapid  upward 
movement  of  the  Japanese  wages  the  abso- 
lute differential  in  hourly  wages  between  this 
country  and  Japan  widened  from  about  $2.12 
in  1957  to  $2.59  in  1964.  In  this  fact  Ues  a 
lesson  that  is  often  overlooked.  A  5%  wage 
Increase  in  this  country  may  be  equal  to  one 
of  15%  to  25%  or  higher  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Thus  the  gap  In  absolute  pay  may 
widen  even  when  foreign  wages  rise  more 
rapidly  than  here. 

The  result  of  the  wide  differential  In  cost. 
I.e.,  slightly  over  50%  today,  or  slightly  over 
100%,  depending  on  which  base  Is  used, 
means  that  the  American  shipbuilder  Is  al- 
ready as  heavily  laden  with  cost  when  he 
has  assembled  at  the  shipyard  all  his  ma- 
terials, machinery  and  equipment  that  go 
Into  a  ship  as  is  the  foreign  shipbuilder  when 
the  latter  has  finished  his  ship.  In  other 
words,  the  American  shipbuilder  could  com- 
pete only  if  he  could  put  his  ship  together 
without  hiring  a  single  worker,  because  of 
the  costs  of  naaterials.  To  date  such  a  mirac- 
ulous consummation  has  eluded  the  Ameri- 
can Industrial  genius.  On  the  same  score,  a 
ship  operator  of  an  Amertoan-bullt  ship 
could  not  hope  to  compete  because  of  his 
higher-cost  ship  unless  he  could  sail  It  with- 
out a  single  crew  memher. 

That  cost  differentials  should  be  reflective 
of  wage  differentials  when  these  are  not 
compensated  by  productivity  differentials, 
follows  from  the  share  of  total  cost  of  pro- 
duction accounted  for  by  employee  compen- 
sation. In  this  country  in  1966  employee 
compensation  was  80%  of  total  corporate  In- 
come. (Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States,  1966.  Table  459.) 

However,  that  Is  not  the  point.  This  Is  that 
a  100%  gap  between  domestic  and  foreign 
costs  In  an  Industry  as  similar  as  shipbuild- 
ing and  ship  operation  has  persisted  without 
narrowing  over  a  period  of  ten  years. 

The  economist  will  point  immediately  to 
the  U.S.  subsidy  as  the  cause,  thus,  perhaps 
unwittingly,  proving  the  thesis  of  this  paper, 
namely,  that  governmental  controls  and  In- 
terferences prevent  the  natural  economic 
laws  from  producing  the  results  that  other- 
wise might  properly  be  expected  of  them. 

We  have  only  to  observe  that  other  policies, 
interferences  and  rigidities,  likewise  lying 
beyond  the  control  of  shipbuilders  and  op- 
erators, contributed  their  share  to  the  com- 
petitive Incapacity  that  made  the  subsidy 
necessary.  For  example,  what  was  the  cause 
of  the  high  wage  level  in  this  country?  It 
was  the  result  of  national  economic  policies, 
Including  labor  policies,  generally  supported 
by  heavy  majorities  of  the  electorate  and 
therefore  enacted  by  Congress — policies  that 
were  quite  strictly  American  and  did  not  go 
on  statute  books  in  foreign  countries.  Many 
of  these  statutes  Increased  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  and  therefore 
generated  c<xnp«titlye  disadvantages  of  our 


industries  vis-a-via  foreign  producers,  much 
as  the  disadvantage  suffered  by  the  maritime 
Industry. 

Perhaps  the  subsidy  should  have  been  re- 
fused to  the  maritime  Industry.  Such  would 
have  been  the  prescription  of  the  free-trade 
economists.  However,  that  would  have  led  to 
denudation  of  the  seas  of  the  American  flag- 
ships. As  it  was,  the  subsidy  was  limited  to  a 
tonnage  regarded  as  meeting  che  minimal 
national  security  needs  and  no  more;  and 
this  limit  marked  the  total  tonnage  of  our 
flag  fleet  construction  (ships  built  In  Ameri- 
can yards  and  employing  American  crews). 
This  limit  is  very  low.  Our  flag  ships  carry  a 
little  less  than  6%  of  our  total  trade.  To  re- 
peat, so  great  Is  the  cost  differential  that  our 
fleet  would  have  been  driven  from  the  seas 
but  for  the  subsidy. 

Such  economic  expulsion  would  have  been 
Justified  by  free-trade  policy  on  the  grounds 
that  our  wages  are  too  high  In  relation  to  our 
productivity  In  building  and  operating  ships. 
The  wages,  however,  are  not  out  of  line  with 
those  of  similar  domestic  Industries,  but  are 
kept  at  their  high  level  by  union  power,  sup- 
ported by  national  legislation.  They  are 
therefore  beyond  the  reach  of  the  free  mar- 
ket forces  of  Adam  Smith. 

That  the  wages  are  too  high  to  make  the 
American  merchant  marine  competitive  goes 
without  saying;  but  they  are  a  part  of  the 
American  system,  deeply  entrenched  In  pub- 
lic policy.  To  make  the  wages  competitive  it 
would  be  necessary  to  adopt  the  lower  wage 
standards  of  other  countries  or  to  displace 
a  shockingly  high  number  of  workers  by 
technology. 

The  American  public  Is  hardly  aware  that 
the  bases  of  foreign  competition  may  be 
drastically  changed  by  the  side  effects  of 
domestic  legislative  enactments  on  our  in- 
dustries. These  enactments  may  have  a  Justi- 
fication of  their  own  in  the  eyes  of  the  elec- 
torate; and  the  side  effect  Is  then  not  only 
given  no  consideration  but  may  be  over- 
looked or  regarded  with  a  skeptical  aloofness 
If  It  comes  to  public  attention.  The  com- 
petitive Incapacity  or  handicap  Imposed  on 
Industry  may  therefore  not  be  recognized 
and  Industry  may  Indeed  even  be  blamed  for 
inefficiency  and  slack  management  rather 
than  being  regarded  as  entitled  to  compen- 
satory consideration.  The  public  Is  so  far 
removed  from  the  forces  released  by  legisla- 
tive enactments  for  which  It  Is  responsible, 
and  the  effects  are  so  indirect,  that  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  disown  the  consequences  or  to  be  un- 
aware of  them. 

The  unenviable  plight  of  our  merchant 
marine  as  a  victim  of  national  legislative 
fall-out,  Illustrates  two  points  worthy  of  at- 
tention. (1)  The  higher  American  costs 
would  have  destroyed  our  merchant  marine 
if  no  compensating  support  had  been  grant- 
ed. The  market  forces  would  have  operated 
according  to  theory  had  they  been  given  a 
free  hand.  As  In  a  thousand  other  Instances 
within  the  domestic  economy  this  was  not 
allowed.  (2)  The  subsidy  did  prevent  the 
competitive  market  forces  from  operating  as 
far  as  the  subsidy  extended,  but  that  was  all. 
Beyond  the  limits  of  the  subsidy  no  ships 
could  be  built  or  operated,  showing  clearly 
how  far  the  market  forces  would  have  gone 
had  there  been  no  subsidy.  Not  one  ton  of 
American  flag  shipping  could  make  Its  way 
competitively  without  subsidy.  With  cost 
burdens  double  those  of  competitors,  the 
reason  Is  clear  enough. 

THE  COAL  INDUSTRY 

The  experience  of  the  coal  industry  il- 
lustrated a  different  aspect  of  competlUve 
forces  but  the  results  so  dramatically  show 
the  only  effective  means  of  materially  reduc- 
ing costs  that  the  experience  not  only  bears 
repeating;  It  should  be  trumpeted  to  all  who 
have  occasion  to  prescribe  for  our  economy. 

A  few  years  after  the  close  of  World  War 
IT  the  coal  Industry  fell  on  evil  days.  It  was 
beset  by  relentless  competitive  forces  from 
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substitute  fuels  from  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign source*.  At  the  coet  level  of  our  coal 
production  the  Industry  waa  faced  with  de- 
struction. Oil  and  gas  and  Imported  residual 
fuel  oil  were  available  at  prices  that  were 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  coal  operators 

The  coal  Industry  found  a  way  out  without 
subsidization,  an  alternative  that  gives  what 
should  be  an  unforgettable  lesson  in  the 
economics  of  cost-reduction.  It  saw  the  pos- 
sibility of  using  mammoth  and  costly  coal 
digging  machinery  and.  not  counting  the 
cost  In  the  Jobs  of  coal  miners.  Introduced 
mechanization  as  far  as  the  technology  per- 
mitted. American  coal  became  competitive 
not  only  with  oil  and  gas  on  the  domestic 
scene  but  In  foreign  countries.  It  could  un- 
dersell English  and  European  mines  In  their 
home  markets.  England  allowed  no  imports. 
West  Germany  Imposed  a  restrictive  Import 
quota.  However,  that  is  another  question. 

The  necessary  reduction  In  the  cost  of  coal 
was  effected  In  the  only  way  possible  The 
cost  was  paid  in  terms  of  miner-displace- 
ment, and  It  was  excruciatingly  high  Indeed. 
The  number  of  coai  miners  wais  cut  from 
480,000  to  142,000  In  about  15  years  1 1950- 
1965).  This  was  a  shrinkage  of  340.000  Jobs, 
or  70%  I  While  the  drastic  steps  thus  taken 
saved  the  coal  industry  It  gave  to  the  nation 
the  poverty  and  distress  known  as  Appa- 
lachla.  Such  may  be  the  cost  of  "^he  efficiency 
that  Is  constantly  urged  upon  domestic  In- 
dvistry  by  economists  who  are  so  blinded  by 
the  classical  rules  that  reality  fades  from 
their  grasp!  We  are  much  more  productive 
than  foreign  miners  but  their  wages  may  be 
so  much  lower  than  ours  that  in  order  to 
compete  with  them  we  must  displace  a  large 
share  of  our  work  force  If  we  are  twice  as 
productive  but  their  wages  are  only  a  third 
or  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  of  ours,  the  remedy  Is 
obvious. 

Theory  holds  that  reduced  costs  will  lead  to 
greater  consumption  and  that  this  in  turn 
will  lead  to  greater  production  and  higher 
employment.  It  Is,  however,  erroneous  to  con- 
clude that  reduced  costs  will  always  lead  to 
a  happily  expanding  consumption  that  wlU 
Increase  employment.  It  will  not  do  so  when 
the  demand  for  the  product  Is  inelastic,  for 
example.  If  coats  are  reduced  at  the  expense 
of  employment  the  displaced  workers  must 
then  look  elsewhere  for  employment.  It  also 
will  not  necessarily  do  so  when  costs  are 
reduced  In  order  to  meet  competition  that 
has  already  Invaded  the  market.  As  In  the 
coal  Industry,  the  previous  level  of  produc- 
tion may  be  recouped  or  nearly  so,  but  as 
It  waa.  the  miners  were  not  rehired.  They 
went  on  the  poverty  and  relief  rolls  for  a 
long  period,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

Here  again  ancient  theory  broke  on  the 
rocks  of  reality.  Import  competition  Is  often 
compared  with  the  upset  caused  by  mech- 
anization, and  should  therefore  be  met  In 
the  same  fashion;  but  the  generalization 
overlooks  too  much  If  the  demand  for  the 
product  Is  Inelastic  as  in  essential  goods,  of 
which  there  are  many,  the  consumer  demand 
Will  not  expand  In  response  to  the  lower- 
priced  Imports.  What  Imports  supply  will 
then  be  subtracted  from  the  sales  of  domes- 
tic producers.  If  the  demand  for  the  goods 
Is  elastic,  demand  will,  of  course,  respond  to 
the  lower  prices  but  imports  may  reap  the 
benefit  by  capturing  a  rising  share  of  the  do- 
mestic market.  The  market  does  not  wait 
for  the  domestic  industry  to  adapt  Itself 
as  It  does  when  a  technological  Innovation 
of  a  domestic  company  Is  covered  by  a  pat- 
snt.  Thus  the  domestic  industry  often  sees 
imports  gain  all  or  most  of  the  effects  of 
demand -elasticity . 

Such  Is  the  price  of  economic  efficiency! 
The  productivity  of  the  coal  industry  In- 
creased from  1159  tons  per  man-year  In  1950 
to  3607  tons  In  1986,  or  more  than  threefold. 
This  was  reflected  In  the  decimation  of  the 
work  force  related  above. 

Tlxe    coal   Industry   was    In   deep    trouble 


because  of  the  high  wages  of  mine  workers. 
Yet  their  hourly  wages  (average)  were  a  lit- 
tle less  than  those  paid  m  steel  and  rolling 
mills  and  in  contract  construction  In  1963. 
I  Survey  of  Current  Business.  U.S.  Dept.  of 
Com  .  December  1964.  p  S-15,i 

THE     STEZL     INDUSTRY 

The  American  steel  industry  has  In  recent 
years  become  confronted  with  Import  com- 
petition that  has  absorbed  about  11  1  of  the 
total  market. 

Obviously  the  industry  faces  a  problem  not 
unlike  that  of  coal  In  recent  years  it  has 
spent  over  $6  billion  on  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment, devoted  principally  to  modernization 
Already  In  1964  the  output  per  man  year  had 
Increased  to  248  tons  compared  with  165 
tons  In  1950;  but  obv-lously  this  record  fell  far 
short  of  that  of  the  coal  Indu.stry.  The  latter 
exceeded  steel  fourfold  In  productivity  In- 
crease and  In  dlspl.icement  of  workers 

The  result  In  human  term-s  was  that  while 
the  coal  Industry  sacrificed  the  Jobs  of  340,- 
000  workers  the  steel  Industry  displaced 
only  75.000  workers  in  15  years 

The  leeson  Is  very  clear.  If  steel  is  to  make 
Itself  competitive  with  Imports  It  must  take 
much  more  drastic  steps  than  It  has  taken 
hitherto.  If  It  were  to  come  on  a  par  with 
coal  It  must  separite  some  200.000  more 
steel  workers  from  Its  payroll.  It  could  then 
reduce  Its  cost  of  production  about  10  .  and 
perhaps  stand  off  Imports.  Whether  the  mod- 
ern technology  available  to  the  steel  Indus- 
try will  accomplish  this  feat  Is  a  question. 
Other  countries  are  not  backward  In  this 
field  and  are  also  Increasing  productivity. 
The  steel  workers  might  find  themselves  dis- 
placed and  unemployed  without  gaining  a 
competitive  advantage  for  the  industry. 

This  or  some  other  order  of  gargantuan 
magnitude  Is  the  price  exacted  by  the  de- 
m.-ind  that  the  Industry  stand  on  Its  own 
competitive  feet,  to  pull  out  of  a  situation 
Into  which  it  did  not  place  Itself.  The  steel 
workers  have  only  to  look  across  the  Monon- 
gahela  Into  West  Virginia  to  read  their  own 
fortune  If  steel  Is  to  become  competitive 
with  Imports  or  to  get  a  lesson  In  laissez- 
faire  economics  as  It  tries  to  make  Its  way 
midst  the  modern  planned  and  controlled 
forces  of  the  economy 

COMPBTITIVE     H.\NDICAPS     OF     OTHEB     AMERICAN 

Not  all  other  Indu.strles  beside  the  two 
mentioned  suffer  the  same  disadvantages 
as  the  maritime  Industry,  but  the  difference 
Is  a  matter  of  degree.  Some  of  them  enjoy  a 
material  margin  of  tariff  protection  as  an  off- 
set. Many  of  them  enjoy  additional  Insula- 
tion or  protection  from  greater  proximity  to 
Inland  markets  than  imports,  as  already 
noted.  Also,  some  enjoy  a  greater  productiv- 
ity lead  than  shipbuilding  and  ship  opera- 
tion over  their  foreign  competitors,  as  a  re- 
sult of  advantages  from  economies  of  scale. 
Mass  production  is  not  a  characteristic  of 
shipbuilding  with  the  exception  of  some  of 
the  materials  that  are  assembled  Into  u  ship. 

Yet  In  spile  of  these  differences  all  other 
Industries  are  subject  to  the  same  general  ef- 
fects of  the  many  legislative  enactments  that 
have  Increased  costi  of  production.  They  were 
also  subject  to  the  same  Increase  In  costs 
that  came  from  the  War  and  cold  war  expend- 
itures They  are  therefore  competitively 
disadvantaged  compared  with  foreign  produc- 
ers no  less  so  than  the  maritime  Industry, 
but  some  of  them  enjoy  certain  advantages 
from  other  sources  (  high  productivity  for  ex- 
ample) that  partially  and  In  some  Instances 
wholly  offset  the  disadvantages — at  least 
temporarily. 

However,  what  is  Important  to  this  dis- 
cussion 18  that  competitive  disadvantages  not 
reflecting  relative  productive  efficiency  or  de- 
ficiency may  persist  over  the  years  between 
this  country's  producers  and  their  foreign 
competttora.  In  terms  of  policy  formulation 
It  Is  also  of  the  highest  consideration  that 


the  disadvantages  of  the  type  here  described 
originate  from  sources  over  which  the  In- 
dustry has  little  or  no  control.  They  are  Im- 
posed disadvantages,  possibly  for  Justifiable 
ulterior  reasons.  This  point  will  not  be  ar- 
gued here.  The  fact  of  the  presence  of  Im- 
posed disadvantiige.s  concerns  us  as  does  the 
persistence  of  these  disadvantages  despite 
economic  theories  that  in  any  case  have  had 
their  teeth  drawn. 

DETERIORATION  OF  U.S    COMPETITIVE  POSITION  IN 
WORLD   TRADE 

There  Is  adequ.ite  evidence  that  American 
industry  on  the  whole  Is  de  facto  in  a  weak 
competitive  position,  both  ;n  foreign  mar- 
kets and  In  this  country  under  the  challenge 
of  Imports,  the  official  trade  statistics  show- 
ing an  export  surplus,  notwithstanding  The 
outlook,  further.  Is  that  this  position  Is  fac- 
ing specific  deterioration  not  only  because 
of  the  forthcoming  drastic  tariff  reductions 
but  because  of  a  narrowing  of  the  productiv- 
ity gap,  while  the  wage  differential  persists. 

The  evidence  already  presented  Is  more 
than  adequate  to  demonstrate  the  undoubted 
Influence  of  the  high  level  of  American  wages 
on  our  Impwrt  and  export  capabilities.  The 
clear  trends,  again,  ratlly  the  durability  and 
persistence  of  disparate  competitive  levels  be- 
tween this  country  and  ether  countries. 

We  can  readily  conclude  that  this  per8l«^ 
ence  is  the  result  of  the  many  deeply  en- 
trenched rigidities  that  have  been  Introduced 
Into  our  economic  activities  by  numerou* 
and  most  likely  Ineradicable  enactments  and 
developments  not  only  In  this  country  but 
also  abroad.  Whatever  we  have  done  or  what- 
ever the  developments,  the  effects  have  al- 
most universally  replaced  and  usurped  the 
functions  of  the  free  marketplace,  on  the 
operation  of  which  our  national  trade  policy 
Is  nostalgically  based. 

To  continue  to  Insist  on  treating  Interna- 
tional trade  as  operating  under  the  benign 
guidance  of  free  market  forces,  even  If  all 
tariffs  were  stripped  down  to  zero,  could  only 
be  explained  as  an  intellectual  tour  de  force; 
or  as  reflecting  a  failure  to  distinguish  free 
competition  from  fettered  or  controlled  com- 
petition The  latter  Is  characteristic  of  much 
American  International  competition.  Com- 
petition continues  but  the  factors  have  been 
so  modified  that  it  bears  little  relation  to  free 
market  activity.  American  producers  are  far 
from  free. 

In  imports  and  exports,  whatever  the  com- 
petitive variations  from  Industry  to  Industry 
and  from  one  country  to  another,  the  reali- 
ties come  out  In  the  wash,  so  to  speak,  theory 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Even  State 
trading,  which  Is  not  determined  by  free 
market  forces,  represents  competition,  and 
its  effects  win  make  themselves  felt. 

If  differentials  In  cost  determine  In  great 
part  the  relaUve  rise  or  fall  In  Imports  and 
exports  In  this  or  that  direction,  as  they  do 
as  a  result  of  competition,  even  If  the  com- 
petition Is  contrived  or  artificial,  we  should 
look  at  the  unit  wage  contents  of  the  traded 
goods  If  we  wish  to  find  an  explanation  of 
trade  trends — for  the  simple  reason  that,  a» 
we  have  seen,  the  labor  going  Into  the  mak- 
ing of  a  product,  from  raw  material,  farm  or 
mine,  through  the  varloioa  stages  of  produc- 
tion account  for  some  75-80%  of  the  total 
cost. 

Manufactured  products  Incorporate  more 
steps  of  labor  than  do  raw  products.  A  manu- 
factured product  may  go  through  a  number 
of  processes  and  fabrications  In  each  of  which 
additional  labor  Is  applied.  A  raw  product 
goes  through  a  minimum  of  steps,  possibly 
only  one  or  two  exclusive  of  transportation. 
Semimanufactures  fall  into  a  halfway  slot  be- 
tween raw  products  and  finished  manufac- 
tures. 

From  this  recltaUon  It  would  follow  that 
a  high-wage  country  would  more  easily  dis- 
pose of  Its  raw  products  in  foreign  markets 
than  finished  products  because  the  raw  m*- 
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terlal  Is  not  loaded  with  so  many  successive 
man-hours  of  high-cost  labor.  Finished  goods 
would  be  less  Ukely  to  enjoy  a  competitive 
advanUge.  Of  course,  they  might  still  sell 
abroad  If  ^1)  foreign  countries  experienced 
shortages,  (2)  were  not  yet  adequately 
equipped  to  produce  particular  goods  com- 
petitively, or  (3)  especially  If  we  should  sub- 
Bidlze  or  give  away  these  products.  By  that 
route  we  could  continue  to  achieve  handsome 
export  surpluses  without  really  trying — as 
Indeed  we  have  been  doing. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advantage  would 
Ue  In  the  reverse  direction  with  Imports. 

A  high-cost  country  would  find  It  more 
advantageous  to  buy  finished  products  from 
lower-cost  foreign  countries  precisely  be- 
cause these  goods  do  Incorporate  successive 
stages  of  production.  While  It  Is  advantageous 
to  import  raw  materials  from  low-Income 
countries  the  advantage  broadens  as  still 
more  of  the  cheap  labor  Is  incorporated  In 
the  product.  This  is  the  case  with  respect  to 
finished  goods  or  finished  manufactures,  as 
our  Census  Bureau  classifies  these  products. 

The  Importation  of  raw  materials  and 
crude  foodstuffs  would  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances offer  a  lesser  Incentive,  simply 
because  they  contain  the  least  amount  of 
low-wage  labor. 

IMPORT    TRENDS 

If  we  now  examine  the  Import  trends  of 
these  classes  of  products  from  1961-66,  which 
Is  the  latest  5-year  period  and  coincides  with 
the  biggest  upsurge  in  Imports  since  World 
War  II,  we  will  discover  a  remarkable  corre- 
lation with  the  expected  trend  as  Just  set 
forth. 

Prom  1961  to  1966  imports  of  crude  food- 
«tuff  Increased  from  $1.60  billion  to  $2.12  bil- 
lion, or  32.4  % . 

Crude  material  Imports  rose  from  $2.87 
bUllon  to  $3.85  billion,  or  34%. 

Under  our  formula  Imports  of  semi-manu- 
factures should  have  Increased  appreciably 
more  because  these  products  have  had  more 
low-cost  labor  applied  to  them.  Imports  In- 
creased from  $3.38  billion  In  1961  to  $5.49 
billion  In  1966.  This  was  an  increase  of 
65.3%,  or  about  twice  as  much  as  the  In- 
crease In  Imports  of  raw  materials  and  crude 
food  products. 

Our  formula  calls  for  the  highest  increase 
of  all  In  the  form  of  flrUshed  manufactures, 
since  these  goods  Incorporate  the  greatest 
amount  of  labor  of  all.  Here  we  find  Im- 
ports rising  from  $6.68  billion  In  1961  to 
»13.99  billion  In  1966.  This  was  an  Increase 
of  109.5'-r.  This  was  over  three  times  the 
Increase  registered  In  the  Importation  of  raw 
products.  Including  foodstuffs,  and  nearly 
70  ^c  higher  than  the  rise  In  Imports  of  semi- 
manufactures. 

A  small  table  will  present  the  foregoing 
facts  In  handy  form: 

US    IMPORTS 
(Dollar  imounts  in  billtons| 

Increase 
1»1  1966 '      (percent) 


Crude  loodstuffs    $1.60  J?.  12  32.4 

Crude  materials      2.87  3.85  33,9 

Semimanulaclures 3.38  5.59  65.3 

Mamitaciured  goods  includ- 
ing food   6.68  13.99  109.5 

'  1966  imports  are  preliminary  and  unrevised  and  represent 
general  imports 

These  facts  override  whatever  theories 
might  be  invoked  to  produce  different  results. 

EXPORT    TRENDS 

If  we  turn  to  trends  In  exports  we  will  find 
the  same  principle  exemplified  as  In  Im- 
ports. 

Exports  of  inedible  raw  materials.  Incor- 
porating the  least  labor,  expanded  67%  from 
1968-66,  while  exports  of  manufactured  goods 
other  than  machinery  rose  only  45%. 

Again   carrying   out    the    same    principle, 


imports  of  Inedible  raw  materials  Increased 
only  30%.,  compared  with  the  export  Increase 
of  67%.  There  was  less  advantage  In  Import- 
ing raw  material  because  there  wais  less 
saving.  On  the  other  band,  other  countries 
bought  more  readily  our  raw  materials  pre- 
cisely because  these  materials  had  the  least 
amount  of  our  high-cost  labor  expended  on 
them. 

In  a  different  classification  of  exports  and 
Imports,  published  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  we  find  one  grouping  that  is 
called  "Other  Manufactured  Goods".  This 
Is  exclusive  of  machinery  and  transport 
equipment. 

Here  we  find  further  corroboration  of  what 
has  already  been  said.  These  Other  Manu- 
factured Goods  Include  such  categories  as 
Metals  and  Manufactures,  Textiles  Other 
Than  Clothing  and  Textile  Clothing,  and  a 
broad  miscellany  of  other  goods. 

Prom  1958-65  exports  of  "Other  Manu- 
factured Goods"  rose  only  29.7%.  Imports 
rose  125.1%. 

The  breakdown  reveals  some  of  the  de- 
tails. Exports  of  Metals  and  Manufactures 
rose  only  31.9%  compared  with  an  import 
rise  of  146.8%. 

Textiles  Other  Than  Clothing  (meaning 
fabrics,  cloth,  etc.)  bad  an  export  Increase 
of  22.2%  while  Imports  rose  110.7%. 

Textile  clothing  recorded  an  export  In- 
crease of  52.1%,  which  was  fairly  brisk;  but 
imports  climbed  212.1%. 

Surely  these  statistics  which  strongly  cor- 
roborate those  cited  earlier  can  leave  no 
reasonable  doubt  about  the  weak  competi- 
tive position  of  this  country.  This  Is  at- 
tributable almost  exclusively  to  the  higher 
labor  costs.  However,  this  Is  not  said  in  dero- 
gation of  our  wage  levels.  We  need  high 
wages  to  absorb  otir  unmatched  volume  of 
output  of  consumer  goods.  We  cannot  re- 
duce labor  costs  without  displacing  workers; 
and  total  costs  cannot  be  reduced  In  any 
meaningful  sense  without  reducing  labor 
costs,  for  the  reasons  already  given. 

rtJKTHER  CORROBORATION  OF  COMPETITIVE 
WEAKNESS    OF  THE   UNTFED   STATES 

If  we  examine  our  exports  and  Imports 
Of  finished  products  from  1967-65,  we  will 
be  Impressed  with  the  further  corroboration 
of  the  foregoing  statistical  findings.  Exports 
of  this  class  of  goods  increased  only  29.6% 
while  Imports  rose  151%.  (U.S.  Statistical 
Abstract.  1962,  Table  1215,  p.  880;  Ibid.,  1966. 
Table  1259,  p.  874.)  In  other  words,  Imports 
of  the  labor-saturated  goods  Increased  five 
times  as  rapidly  as  exports.  This  Is  what 
would  be  expected  from  the  preceding 
analysis. 

The  Yearbook  of  the  United  Nations  pro- 
vides another  source  of  Information.  It  car- 
ries a  table  on  trade  In  manufactured  goods. 
U.S.  exports  of  these  products  rose  21.8% 
from  1957-64  (latest  avaUable  date) .  By  con- 
trast West  German  exports  of  the  same  class 
of  goods  rose  76%;  the  French,  92%;  Italian, 
209%;  the  Dutch,  113%;  the  Belgian,  87%; 
the  Japanese,  169%.  (U.N.  Yearbook,  1966, 
Table  151-B,  p.  418.)  Total  UjS.  exports  from 
1957-64  rose  distinctly  less  than  half  as 
rapidly  as  exports  of  the  remainder  of  the 
world.  This  record,  of  course,  reveals  a  sub- 
stantial shrinkage  In  our  share  of  world 
exports.  The  decline  was  most  pronounced 
in  manufactured  goods.  The  record  would  be 
distinctly  more  sobering  yet  If  exports  of 
machinery  and  subsidized  agricultural  prod- 
ucts were  left  out.  Machinery  exports  have 
responded  In  lively  fashion  to  our  rising  for- 
eign investments  and  the  preference  of  our 
foreign  subsidiaries  for  U.S.  machinery,  with 
which  they  are  familiar. 

The  foregoing  record  of  our  trade  has  not 
shredded  the  free-trade  theory  as  such.  What 
It  has  shattered  beyond  repair  Is  the  make- 
believe  posture  that  we  can  wltb  Impunity 
walk  toward  free-trade  principles  In  a  world 
(1)   In  which  vital  free  market  forces  have 


been  prevented  from  asserting  themselves 
and  win  continue  to  be  so  prevented;  and 
(2)  In  which  economic  movement  away  from 
the  lalssez-falre  norm  in  one  country  has 
taken  the  form  of  heavy  cost  burdens  Im- 
posed on  Industry  not  matched  by  remote- 
ly equal  burdens  in  competing  countries. 
This  Is  the  situation  In  which  United  States 
Industry  finds  Itself. 

CONCLUSION 

Our  tariff  has  been  taken  down  under  cir- 
cumstances that  make  adaptation  of  Ameri- 
can Industry  to  the  new  low  duty  levels 
impossible  without  extreme  pressure  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  coal  Industry,  which 
is  to  say,  to  decimate  the  number  of  work- 
ers as  a  means  of  withstanding  growing  im- 
port competition.  Yet  we  have  become  de- 
pendent on  our  high  wages  as  the  source  of 
adequate  consumer  purchasing  iwwer  to  ab- 
sorb our  industrial,  mineral  and  agricultural 
output.  In  many  cases  the  technological 
capability  that  saved  the  coal  Industry  will 
not  be  available.  Then,  alternately,  or  even 
concurrently,  these  Industries  must  seek  to 
escape  dependence  on  their  domestic  busi- 
ness for  recoupment  of  their  competitive 
status  by  producing  abroad  at  lower  costs. 
Billions  of  dollars  have  already  taken  that 
flight. 

Neither  of  the  alternatives  offers  an  ac- 
ceptable solution  to  the  pressures  precipi- 
tated by  the  contradictory  economics  rep- 
resented by  our  trade  policy.  In  a  world  of 
economic  controls.  Interferences  and  plan- 
ning, one  major  element  cannot  be  isolated 
and  treated  as  If  it  were  still  In  a  lalssez- 
falre  world  while  nearly  all  else  Is  controlled. 

Inexorably  If  our  Industries  are  not  to  be 
Inhumanly  constrained  to  exile  great  por- 
tions of  their  work-force  to  the  ash  heaps 
of  obsolete  and  unneeded  humanity,  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  tariff  must  be  found  and 
utilized. 

MARKET    SHARING 

The  concept  of  market -sharing  with  per- 
haps special  concessions  to  the  under-de- 
veloped countries  recommends  Itself  as 
the  most  suitable  and  promising  Instrument 
as  a  substitute  for  the  discarded  tariff.  It 
would  make  possible  the  restoration  of  a 
factorial  balance  that  has  been  badly  dis- 
torted by  opposite  treatment  of  one  part  of 
the  economy  compared  with  other  parts.  It 
would  help  bring  under  control  a  form  of 
competition  (Imports)  that  is  the  result 
of  a  basically  unfair  and  burdensome  Imposi- 
tion on  industry  and  that  in  turn  falls 
with  macabre  effect  on  labor  when  Industry 
seeks  to  do  what  It  has  to  do  in  order  to 
defend  its  position  or  to  ward  off  extinction. 

Percentage  market-sharing  would  permit 
imports  to  grow  with  the  domestic  market 
without  over-exposing  the  Industry  and  Its 
labor  force  to  attrition  and  destruction. 
Planning  Into  the  future  would  be  greatly 
facilitated — a  course  that  Is  disrupted  by  un- 
controlled Imports.  Merely  to  satisfy  a  trade 
policy  that  imposes  harsh  and  even  cruel 
exactions  on  Indxistry,  agriculture  and  labor 
as  a  tribute  to  what  Is  essentially  a  gross 
doctrinal  Inconsistency,  now  that  our  foreign 
competitors  are  coming  into  a  position  to 
press  their  resulting  advantages,  would  be 
Inexcusable  economic  self-immolation. 

The  extension  of  controls  to  foreign  trade 
would  bring  an  element  of  consistency  and 
rationality  Into  our  foreign  trade  policy  that 
Is  now  lacking  to  the  great  detriment  of 
many  Industries  and  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  workers. 


ILL. 


LAWLESSNESS    IN   ELGIN, 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Reid]  may  extend 
her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
deplore  the  fact  that  we  could  have  a 
situation  In  Elgin.  111.,  where  a  few  should 
resort  to  militant  demands  and  lawless- 
ness and  destruction  when  sincere  efforts 
have  been  made  to  work  out  problems 
peacefully  and  where  there  has  been  a 
desire  to  further  cooperation  and  where 
every  consideration  has  been  given  to 
those  who  feel  they  have  grievances. 

I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the 
city  and  law  enforcement  officials  and  the 
courts  in  Elgin— and  :n  the  Elgin  people 
themselves — to  do  everything  possible  to 
solve  their  own  problems — and  I  feel  they 
are  capable  of  solving  their  own  problems 
If  not  stymied  by  exhortations  to  resort 
to  lawlessness,  rioting,  and  destruction 
and  unreasonable  demands.  I  am  con- 
fident that  anyone  will  always  be  given 
an  open  hearing  to  present  complaints. 

I  have  asked  the  mayor  f  jr  any  rec- 
ommendations or  requests  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Elgin  might  have  of  me  and  for 
full  facts — and  want  to  do  everything  I 
can  to  cooperate.  I  have  also  requested 
a  full  report  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity — and  feel  that  when  I  have 
all  of  the  facts  which  I  have  requested 
I  will  then  have  a  much  clearer  picture 
of  the  problem.  In  the  meantime.  I  ex- 
preae  my  sincere  hope  that  the  responsi- 
ble people  in  Elgin,  ni .  of  all  races  will 
do  evenrthlng  in  their  power  to  put  an 
end  to  the  destructive  actions  of  a  few 
so  that  aU  past  accomplishments  and 
mutual  understanding  will  not  be  com- 
pletely destroyed. 

In  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln; 

Thmi*  U  DO  grievance  that  Is  a  fit  object 
of  re<lresa  by  mob  law. 


AMERICAN  CASUALTIES  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  MYERS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr  Bob  Wilson;  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

Ther«  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON  Mr  Speaker,  the 
public  of  this  Nation  is  entitled  to  know 
the  tragic  fact  that  American  casualties 
resulting  from  the  war  in  Vietnam  now 
exceed  lOQ.OOO  killed,  wounded,  missing. 
and  injured  in  the  line  of  duty. 

I  regret.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  admin- 
istration has  seen  fit  to  use  deceptive 
bookkeeping  methods  in  an  attempt  to 
obscure  the  statistical  summaries  It  has 
done  so  for  only  one  conceivable  purpose. 
That  purpose  is  not  in  keeping  with  the 
nobility  and  heroism  of  the  brave  Ameri- 
cans whose  sacrifices  have  been  slyly 
covered  up  in  order  to  minimize  total 
losses.  The  adninistration's  blunders  and 
failures  are  thus  hidden. 

Let  me  put  the  record  straight.  I  refer 
to  Department  of  Defense  press  release 
No.  ««5-«7.  dated  July  27.  1967.  It  pur- 
ports to  be  a  summary  of  all  casualties 
in  Vietnam  cumulative  from  January  I. 
1961.  through  July  22.  1967. 


This  release  Ls  divided  into  two  cate- 
gories. Category  A,  identified  as  'Casual- 
ties resulting  from  actions  by  hostile 
forces,"  IS  on  the  front  page.  On  the  back 
page,  one  finds  category-  B,  identified  as 
"Casualties  not  the  result  of  actions  by 
hostile  forces." 

Category  A  announces  that  casualties 
on  record  in  the  headquarters  of  military 
departments  through  July  22,  1967.  total 
12,155  dead.  489  missing.  192  captured, 
and  73.925  wounded  In  action.  These  fig- 
ures total  86,761. 

Next  we  look  at  category  B.  tucked 
away  on  the  back  page.  It  lists  2.291  addi- 
tional deaths  as  "Casualties  not  the  re- 
sult of  actions  by  hostile  forces."  Includ- 
ed in  this  total  are  456  listed  as  killed  in 
helicopter  accidents  and  incidents.  Also, 
one  finds  265  officers  and  men  killed  in 
tLxed-wing  accidents  and  incidents. 

Now  we  come  to  the  sleight-of-haud. 
The  administration  conveniently  ne- 
glects to  list  the  casualties  Involving  men 
injured  in  the  line  of  duty.  Included 
among  these  are  men  maimed  in  acci- 
dental explosions,  inadvertently  injured 
in  the  line  of  duty  in  accidents  involving 
military  vehicles,  shot  by  mistake,  acci- 
dentally wounded  by  our  own  or  allied 
forces,  victims  of  disease  incurred  dur- 
ing swamp  and  Jungle  operations,  and 
so  forth.  The  total  must  be  m  the  thou- 
sands, but  no  precise  figure  is  available 
trom  the  Pentagon. 

In  this  connection.  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  tragic  fires  and  explosions 
aboard  the  US  S.  Forrr^tal  as  the  ship 
prtpared  to  launch  a  combat  strike 
agaiiiit  North  Vietnam.  As  we  know,  129 
brave  men  were  killed  and  64  wounded 
by  rockets  and  bombs  intended  for  the 
enemy.  In  a  messaiie  of  sympathy  to  the 
captam  of  the  Forrestal.  Gen.  Wil- 
liam C  Westmoreland,  commander  of 
US.  forces  m  Vietnam,  said  the  Forres- 
tais  casualties  were  suffered  as  much 
in  the  cause  of  freedom  as  if  in  the  skies 
over  North  Vietnam  or  in  the  mud  of 
the  delta." 

Certainly,  the  64  men  wounded  aboard 
the  Forrestal  are  entitled  to  the  honor 
of  being  listtd  as  casualties  of  war.  But 
they  would  not  be  Usted  under  the  poli- 
cies of  the  administration  under  cate- 
gory B  of  the  Defen.se  Department's  press 
release  In  discussions  between  members 
of  my  staff  and  Defense  Department  offi- 
cials in  charge  of  recording  casualties, 
the  Pentagon  acknowledged  that  the  44 
men  lost  in  a  fire  aboard  the  aircraft 
earner  OruArany.  while  operating  off 
Southeast  Asia,  were  listed  as  casualties, 
but  the  injured  were  not. 

It  is  obvious  to  anyone  that  had  it  not 
been  for  the  military  operations  of  the 
Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munist aggression,  these  unlisted  casual- 
ties would  not  have  been  in  Vietnam. 
Thus  they  became  casualties,  albeit  In- 
directly, as  a  result  of  the  still-unre- 
solved and  unrelenting  conflict.  Their 
wounds  were  Ju.'^t  as  real  and  as  muti- 
lating as  the  wounds  of  those  In  cate- 
gory A  who  are  given  the  recognition  of 
being  listed  in  the  statistics. 

It  is  shocking  that  men  who  made  such 
sacrifices  should  be  left  anonymous  In 
order  to  minimize  total  losses  The  Amer- 
ican people  can  face  the  facts.  They  are 
mature  enough  to  face  the  implications 


of  our  situation.  It  is  not  in  the  national 
interest  to  distort  and  conceal  to  cover 
up  failures  in  the  administration's  polit- 
ical direction  of  the  waging  of  the  war. 

Our  eyes  have  been  diverted  during 
this  long,  hot  summer  by  the  conflict  in 
the  Middle  East  and  lawlessness  In  our 
cities  at  home.  But  our  eyes  must  be 
opened  to  the  continuing  bloodletting  In 
Vietnam,  the  true  enormity  of  our  losses 
there  In  light  of  the  little  achieved  these 
last  6  years. 

Perhaps  it  is  time  to  take  stock  when 
casualties  total  over  100,000  and  to  ex- 
amine more  carefully  the  administra- 
tion's failure  to  lead  us  to  a  proper  con- 
clusion of  the  Vietnam  imdertaklng. 
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RIOTS  EMPHASIZE  NEED  FOR 
REVENUE  SHARING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuLTER  > .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
iMr.  Laird]  Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  riots 
and  violence  In  our  cities  and  the  frus- 
tration and  despair  in  their  ghettos 
have  proved  nothing  else,  they  have 
demonstrated  that  now  Is  the  time  to 
put  a  broad  revenue-sharing  program 
Into  effect. 

The  breakdown  In  our  society  Is  more 
than  a  breakdown  In  respect  for  law  and 
order;  It  is  also  flagrant  testimony  to  the 
ineffectiveness  of  th?  catet;orical  Federal- 
grant  programs  that  have  dominated 
Federal  thinking  In  our  recent  history. 

It  is  time  to  call  a  spade  a  spade:  it  Is 
time  we  faced  up  to  our  past  failures 
squarely  and  admit  that  the  categorical 
approach  simply  does  not  work:  It  Is 
time  v.e  sought  better  ways  for  Ameri- 
cans to  do  things  -SO  that  we  can  proceed 
with  the  urgent  business  of  building  a 
Rood  society  for  all  Americans. 

In  my  own  view,  a  large  part  of  our 
Nation's  apparent  Inability  to  cope  with 
Its  complex  problems  can  be  blamed  on 
an  approach  tc  problem  solving  that  is 
outdated  and  on  problem  solvers  at  the 
Federal  level  who  have  become  wedded 
to  the  solutions  of  the  1930"s  Instead  of 
the  demands  of  the  1970's. 

National   problems  with   their  enor-      J 
mous  complexity  cannot  be  solved  with     j 
"national"  prescriptions  that  Invariably 
oversimplify   what   is   really   needed. 

The  problems  of  Harlem  are  different 
than  the  problems  of  Watts.  Newark's 
troubles  stem  from  a  different  "mix"  of 
shortcomings  than  do  Detroit's.  Milwau- 
kee's attack  on  the  problems  of  health. 
education,  and  welfare — if  it  Is  to  be 
effective — demands  one  "mix  "  of  resource 
allocations:  Columbus.  Ohio,  requires 
another 

Mr.  Speaker.  Federal  programs,  more 
often  than  not,  prevent  cities  and  States 
from  usin.?  the  proper  "mix"  to  attack 
their  problems. 

Revenue  sharing  will  not  provide  mira- 
cles. It  win  not  eliminate  poverty,  slums, 
and  poor  education  overnight.  But  it  will 
provide  a  framework  within  which  tangi- 
ble progress  can  be  made  on  a  steady 
basis. 

Under  categorical  Federal  grants — and 
today  there  are  some  458  of  them — ter- 
rible conditions  have  grown  worse.  In 


fact,  the  categorical  program  often  com- 
pounds the  very  problems  It  is  designed 
to  correct. 

The  Federal  sewer  program  is  a  prime 
example  of  this,  the  rat  extermination 
bill  would  probably  have  been  another. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  sewer  con- 
struction program  In  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  actu- 
ally contributes  to  the  pollution  of  our 
Nation's  streams  and  rivers. 

The  President  asked  Congress  for  $165 
million  for  the  sewer  construction  pro- 
gram. But  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  already  has 
more  than  $5  billion  in  applications  from 
every  corner  of  this  country. 

The  municipalities  that  get  a  small 
slice  of  the  Federal  money  available 
might  make  some  progress — but  all  the 
others  will  wait  and  wait  and  wait — post- 
poning a  locally  initiated  program  in  the 
hope  that  the  Federal  program  will  take 
care  of  them  too. 

It  will  not,  of  course,  because  it  can- 
not. There  are  457  other  Federal  pro- 
grams that  also  have  a  demand  on  Fed- 
eral appropriations. 

The  Rat  Extermination  Act  that  the 
House  defeated  about  10  days  ago  was 
Just  another  categorical  grant  program 
whose  promises  would  almost  surely  out- 
strip Its  performance. 

There  are  five  or  more  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  that 
already  have  rat-elimination  programs. 
This  one  would  have  been  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  the  same  Department 
which  administers  the  sewer  program 
with  such  a  notable  lack  of  success. 

Like  many  categorical  programs,  the 
Rat  Extermination  Act  would  probably 
have  wasted  the  Federal  dollars  that  are 
available.  A  new  rat  administrator 
would  have  to  be  appointed  with  still 
another  staff  to  administer  the  program. 
There  would  be  too  few  dollars  chasing 
too  many  goals.  The  2-year,  $20  million 
program  could  at  best  have  served  only 
24  percent  of  the  Nations  population 
and  only  a  little  better  than  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  the  Nation's  18,000  com- 
munities. 

Like  most  categorical  Federal  pro- 
grams, no  funds  would  go  to  any  com- 
munity unless  it  had  a  "workable  pro- 
gram" approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  When 
the  bill  was  considered,  only  one  of  12 
communities  had  such  programs.  Yet,  if 
the  bill  had  been  passed,  a  great  many 
of  the  communities  that  really  have  se- 
lous  rat  problems  would  have  delayed 
attacking  the  problems  themselves  be- 
cause of  the  "hope"  of  getting  Federal 
money  under  the  new  program. 

As  a  Nation,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must 
get  away  from  this  self-defeating  ap- 
proach to  our  Nation's  problems  and  find 
new  and  better  ways  for  Americans  to  do 
things.  It  Is  time  we  abandoned  the  out- 
■noded,  outdated,  ineffective  approach  of 
the  1930s  and  replaced  It  with  a  reve- 
nue-sharing system  that  would  Include 
tax  credits  for  State'  and  local  taxes  so 
that  creative  individuals  on  the  State 
a^d  local  level  would  have  the  resources 
they  need  to  tackle  these  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  significant  article 


appeared  In  the  "Outlook"  section  of  the 
Washington  Post  yesterday  which  should 
be  read  by  every  Member  of  this  body. 

The  article,  entitled  "White  Blindness 
Lamented"  by  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  has  some  very 
sobering  comments  to  make  about  the 
situation  that  faces  America. 

Mr.  Moynihan  was  brought  into  Gov- 
ernment service  by  the  late  President 
Kennedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whether  one  agrees  or 
disagrees  with  the  recommendations  of 
Mr.  Moynihan,  one  thing  at  least  is 
clear:  he  is  that  rare  public  servant  who 
is  not  afraid  to  face  harsh  realities  and 
who  Is  not  unwilling  to  admit  publicly 
that  an  approach  which  has  been  tried 
and  tested  for  many  years  simply  Is  not 
working.  The  value  of  this  kind  of  public 
figure,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  he  resists  the 
all-too-himian  tendency  of  the  average 
bureaucrat  to  blindly  defend  any  pro- 
gram or  any  approach  he  Is  involved  in, 
whether  that  program  or  t«)proach  has 
demonstrated  any  success  at  all. 

Mr.  Moynihan  says,  for  example, 
that — 

In  our  concern  to  protect  the  good  name 
of  the  poor,  especially  perhaps  the  Negro 
poor,  we  have  entangled  ourselves  In  posi- 
tions that  have  had  the  effect  of  preventing 
effective  action  to  help  them. 

He  also  points  out  that — 

In  our  desire  to  maintain  public  confi- 
dence in  such  programs  (federal  programs  of 
recent  years),  we  have  tended  to  avoid  evi- 
dence of  poor  results,  and  In  particular  have 
paid  too  little  heed  to  the  limited  capacities 
of  government  to  bring  about  social  change. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dan  Moynihan's  reme- 
dies may  be  different  In  detail  or  in  ap- 
proach from  what  others  of  us  may  advo- 
cate but  he  brings  to  his  work  a  fresh- 
ness and  insight  that  illumines  the  basic 
problems  which  we  all  are  striving  to 
solve. 

So  that  all  of  my  colleagues  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  read  Mr.  Moynihan's 
article  In  full,  I  include  it  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  article  referred  to  above  follows: 
White  Blindness  Lamented 
(By  Daniel  P.  Moynihan) 

THE   PAST   IS    PROLOGUE 

"Nothing  that  we  could  say  could  add  to 
the  Impresslveness  of  the  lesson  furnished 
by  the  events  of  the  past  year  as  to  the 
needs  and  dangerous  conditions  of  the  ne- 
glected classes  In  our  city.  Those  terrible  days 
In  July — the  sudden  appearance,  as  from  the 
bosom  of  the  earth,  of  a  most  Infuriated  and 
degraded  mob;  the  helplessness  of  property 
owners  and  the  better  classes;  the  boom  of 
cannon  and  rattle  of  musketry  In  our  streets; 
the  sky  lurid  with  conflagrations;  the  Incon- 
ceivable barbarity  and  ferocity  of  the 
crowd  .  .  .  the  Immense  destruction  of 
property  were  the  first  dreadful  revelations 
to  many  of  our  people  of  the  existence  among 
us  of  a  great,  ignorant.  Irresponsible  class, 
who  were  growing  up  without  any  perma- 
nent Interest  In  the  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity, of  the  success  of  the  government  .  .  . 
of  the  gradual  formation  of  this  class  and 
the  dangers  to  be  feared  from  It.  the  agents 
of  this  society  have  Incessantly  warned  the 
public  for  the  past  IX  years." — Draft  riots  in 
New  York,  c.  1863. 

The  description  of  New  York  In  1863  could 
be  of  Newark  or  Detroit,  or  of  a  dozen  other 
American  pities  In  which  violence  has  raged 
In  the  streets  this  summer.  But  It  describes 


the  aftermath  of  the  great  Civil  War  draft 
riots  in  which  the  Irish  masses  of  the  city 
exploded  in  blind  fury  at  what  they  per- 
ceived to  be  the  injustices  of  the  society  in 
which  they  found  themselves. 

The  Nation  was  then  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  crisis  of  slavery.  We  are  now  in  the 
midst  of  another  moment  of  maximum  dan- 
ger that  has  evolved  from  our  failure  fully 
to  resolve  that  first  crisis,  and  our  unwill- 
ingness to  see  that  this  second  one  was  de- 
veloping in  an  urban  setting  for  which  the 
attitudes  and  to  some  degree  the  machinery 
of  American  government  are  desperately  ill- 
suited. 

The  streets  of  the  Negro  slums  contain  the 
wrecicage  of  a  generation  of  good  intentions 
on  the  part  of  American  liberals,  and  good 
people  generally,  who  have  foreseen  this  out- 
come, or  at  least  Insisted  on  the  urgency  of 
the  problems  which  we  must  suppose  have 
led  to  it.  Many  of  our  proudest  achievements 
are  a  ruin  as  well. 

CONSrOEHATION    FOR    LIBERALS 

Liberals,  to  be  sure,  are  not  the  only  people 
in  America  who  have  been  hurt  and  dam- 
aged by  the  violence  of  this  summer.  But 
they,  and  the  poor  themselves,  are  the  only 
ones  who  deserve  much  consideration.  The 
racists  and  reactionaries  and  so-called  con- 
servatives in  Congress,  the  shrewd  careerists 
in  the  Administration  who  have  learned  so 
well  how  to  get  along  with  them  while  keep- 
ing up  appearances,  and  the  great  indiffer- 
ent American  mass  that  wanted  it  that  way: 
for  them  there  need  be  no  sympathy. 

When  one  reads  Congressman  Mahon  of 
Texas,  chairman  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  describing  Mayor  Cavanagh 
of  Detroit  as  "this  arrogant  man"  for  daring 
to  suggest  last  Sunday,  Just  as  he  did  after 
the  State  of  the  tJnion  message  last  January, 
that  the  Federal  Government  was  not  facing 
up  to  the  needs  of  our  cities,  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  leaders  of  Congress  have  not 
only  learned  nothing  from  their  failure,  but 
that  neither  do  they  propose  to  forgive  any- 
one who  warned  them  against  it.  They  had 
all  but  destroyed  the  legislative  program  of 
John  P.  Kennedy  when  he  was  murdered,  and 
only  thereafter  relented  somewhat. 

Now  that  American  cities  are  being  as- 
saulted one  after  another  across  the  land, 
they  appear  to  have  decided  against  any 
further  display  of  weakness.  These  are  fa- 
miliar men  in  history.  They  are  the  ones 
who  lose  wars,  waste  opportunities,  squander 
time  and  destroy  civilizations. 

They  will  commonly  do  so,  while  invoking 
Mahon's  principles  of  '"discipline,  self  re- 
spect .  .  .  law  and  order."  Yet  it  is  not  or- 
dained that  they  should  prevail,  and  in  the 
great  crisis  of  the  American  past  they  have 
not.  Whether  they  shall  do  so  now  is  the 
issue  before  the  Nation. 

The  outcome  is  likely  to  be  determined 
now  by  persons  of  good  will — who  actively 
desire  to  see  American  society  continue  to 
succeed,  who  accept  the  fact  that  it  has  In 
ways  failed,  and  realize  that  only  great  and 
costly  effort  can  reverse  the  course  of  events. 

SOURCES    OF    FAILtJKE 

We  liberals  must  enquire  into  the  sources 
of  our  own  failure,  for  surely  we  have  not 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  Nation  along  with 
us.  It  is  not  only  useless  and  tasteless  to  get 
into  a  name-calling  contest  with  our  pre- 
sumed opponents:  it's  also  a  sure  way  to 
avoid  facing  the  possibility  that  we  have 
some  explaining  to  do  about  the  sources  of 
the  present  crisis. 

We  ourselves  have  lost  battles  and  opjKir- 
tunlties,  and  with  time  growing  short,  we 
would  do  well  to  ask  "why?" 

First,  in  our  concern  to  protect  the  good 
name  of  the  poor,  especially  perhaps  the 
Negro  poor,  we  have  entangled  ourselves  In 
positions  that  have  had  the  effect  of  pre- 
venting effective  action  to  help  them. 

Second,  in  our  eagerness  to  see  some  prog- 
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ress  made  we  have  been  all  too  willing  to 
Rccept  the  pathetically  underfinanced  pro- 
grama  which  have  normally  emerged  from 
Congress,  and  then  to  oversell  them  both  to 
ourselves  and  those  they  are  designed  to  aid. 

Third,  In  our  desire  to  maintain  public 
confidence  In  such  programs,  we  have  tended 
to  avoid  evidence  of  poor  results,  and  In 
particular  have  paid  too  little  heed  to  the 
limited  capacities  of  government  to  bring 
about  social  change. 

These  fallings  have  been  accompanied, 
moreover,  by  a  formidable  capacity  for 
explaining  them  away 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Newark  riots  one 
could  already  detect  cur  self-defense  system 
at  work.  Newark,  we  were  beginning  to  say, 
waa  after  all  a  backward  city,  doubtless  run 
by  the  Mafia.  Unemployment  was  high.  The 
mayor  was  fighting  with  the  poverty  program. 
The  police  were  brutal  and  corrupt.  Newark, 
we  were  almost  saying,  deserved  a  riot.  But 
Detroit  .  .  .  what  have  we  to  say  after 
Detroit? 

Detroit  had  everything  the  Great  Society 
could  wish  for  a  municipality:  a  splendid 
mayor  and  a  fine  governor.  A  high  paying 
and,  thanks  to  the  fiscal  policies  of  the  na- 
tional government,  a  booming  Industry,  civi- 
lized by  and  associated  with  the  hands-down 
leading  trade  union  of  the  world 

Moreover,  It  was  a  city  whose  Negro  resi- 
dents had  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
poelUon  they  held  In  the  economy  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  area  Two  able  and  promis- 
ing Negro  Congressmen  are  from  Detroit. 
Relations  between  the  Negro  community  and 
City  Hall  could  hardly  have  been  better. 
Detroit  Negroes  held  powerful  positions 
throughout  the  city  administration,  and  to 
cap  matters,  the  city  was  equipped  with  the 
very  model  of  a  summer  task  force,  with  a 
solid  program  and  a  24-hour  watch  to  avert 
violence. 

iniBAN   TTNOFH  CLASS 

How  then  could  Detroit  riot?  The  answer 
Ues  in  the  quesUon  "Who  rioted?"  The  riot- 
ing was  begun  and  probably  largely  contin- 
ued by  young  persons  soclologlstB  would  de- 
scribe as  an  urban  under  class.  They  happen 
In  this  case  to  be  Negro  and  American,  yet 
their  counterparts  are  to  be  found  In  the 
sluma  and  In  the  literature  of  nations 
throughout  the  Western  world. 

Marx  despaired  of  getting  any  help  tor  his 
revolution  from  persorw  whose  main  im- 
pulses seemed  to  be  so  destructive,  both  to 
themselves  and  the  society  around  them. 

Most  agree  that  the  life  of  this  stratum  of 
society  Is  profoundly  different  from  that  of 
most  working  people,  and  certainly  most 
middle  class  people  As  one  middle-aged 
Negro  declared  on  television,  at  the  height  of 
the  Detroit  dlsturbar.ce5=  'You  don't  see  a 
family  man  out  here  "  He  may  or  may  not 
have  been  right  abo-jt  that  moment,  but  his 
understanding  was  sound  violent  and  crimi- 
nal behavior  set  this  group  apart  from  the 
rest  of  society 

Where  did  this  under  class  come  from? 
How  did  It  form''  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  satisfactory  answer,  save  that  lome- 
thlng  like  It  has  alw.^ys  been  present  In  most 
cities  In  America,  and  th*t  there  are  reason- 
ably good  signs  by  which  to  detect  It.  The 
Children's  Aid  Society  of  New  York  had  fore- 
seen the  formaUon  of  such  a  class  among 
the  CathoUc  Immigrants  of  the  city,  and  In- 
deed was  formed  to  help  the  wretched  young 
people — orphans  and  foundlings— Involved. 
Their  first  annual  report,  dated  1854  said 

"It  should  be  remembered  that  there  are 
no  dangers  to  the  value  of  property  or  to  the 
permanency  of  our  Institutions  so  great  as 
those  from  the  existence  of  such  a  class  of 
vagabond.  Ignorant,  and  ungovemed  chil- 
dren. This  dangerous  class  has  not  begun  to 
■bow  Itself  as  It  will  In  8  or  10  years  when 
theee  boys  and  girls  are  matured.  Those  who 
were  too  negligent  or  too  selfish  to  notice 
them  aa  children  will  be  fully  aware  of  them 


as  men.  They  will  poison  society.  They  will 
perhaps  be  embittered  at  the  wealth  and  the 
luxuries  they  never  share.  Then  let  society 
beware,  when  the  outcast,  vicious,  reckless 
multitude  of  New  York  boys,  swarming  now 
In  every  foul  alley  and  low  street  come  to 
know  their  power  and  use  It." 

A  decade  or  so  ago  we  began  to  detect  the 
formation  of  a  Negro  version  of  this  class, 
growing  up  In  our  northern  cities.  Just  as 
certain,   we  did   little  or  nothing  about  It. 

THE    DEPRESSION    UNENDED 

The  basic  conditions  that  would  appear 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  such  a  class 
have  clearly  existed  In  our  clUes  for  a  genera- 
tion now.  First,  and  uppermost,  is  unemploy- 
ment. The  Depression  has  never  ended  for  the 
slum  Negro. 

To  unemployment,  add  low  wages,  add 
miserable  housing,  add  vicious  and  pervasive 
forms  of  racial  discrimination,  compound  It 
all  with  an  essenOally  destructive  welfare 
system  and  a  social  scientist  would  have 
every  ground  on  which  to  predict  violence  In 
this  violent  country.  Moreover,  there  were 
many  specific  warnings. 

1.  The  Increase  In  welfare  dependency. 
Something  like  six  out  of  every  ten  Negro 
youths  reaching  18  has  at  some  time  been 
supported  by  the  Federal  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children  program. 

2.  The  increase  in  certain  types  of  crime. 
For  the  crimes  of  burglary,  larceny  and  auto 
theft,  the  Negro  crime  rate  increased  33  per 
cent  between  1960  and  1965.  White  rates  also 
Increased,  but  not  as  much. 

3.  The  missing  men  In  the  census  count. 
At  least  three  years  ago  we  began  to  realize 
that  the  number  of  Negro  males  enumerated 
In  the  1960  census  was  far  fewer  than  It 
should  have  been.  We  now  know  that  alto- 
gether we  missed  10  per  cent  of  the  Negro 
populaUon.  with  a  much  higher  loss  rate  In 
young  adult  males.  Something  like  one  male 
in  six  had  In  effect  simply  dropped  out  of  or- 
ganized society. 

4.  Educational  failure.  For  five  years  or 
more,  we  have  known  that  Negro  children 
were  doing  very  badly  even  In  schools  that 
would  have  to  be  described  as  quite  good. 
For  some  time  we  have  known  that  the  net 
results,  the  failure  rate  on  Selective  Service 
e.xamlnatlons.  were  near  horrendous:  until 
recently,  something  like  66  per  cent  of  Negro 
youth  called  up  for  the  draft  have  been  fall- 
ing the  mental  test— a  sUth  grade  examina- 
tion 

5.  The  steady  deterioration  of  family 
structure  In  low-income  neUhborhoods. 
Probably  not  more  than  a  third  of  the 
ciilldren  of  low-income  Negro  families  now 
reach  13  having  lived  all  their  life  with  both 
their  parents. 

This  last  point  Is  often  misunderstood. 
Probably  the  best  available  evidence  we  have 
of  the  l!icrea--e  or  decrease  In  the  si/,e  of 
lower  clads  populations  lies  in  the  statistics 
about  family  life.  Breakdown  In  family  re- 
L^tlons  among  poor  persons  Is  a  pretty  good 
clue  that  an  under  class  Is  forming.  Many 
persons— the  more  libera:  a  person  Is  the 
more  Ukely  he  will  be  to  react  this  way — 
interpret  the  statement  to  mean  that  the 
plight  of  the  pot)r  is  being  blamed  on  the 
state  of  their  families.  In  other  words,  that 
the  poor  are  to  blame  for  their  troubles.  But 
Just  the  opposite  Is  the  truth:  the  sute  of 
the  families  Is  the  best  evidence  of  what  Is 
happening  to  the  poor. 

AVAILABLE    EVIDENCE 

It  happens  that  this  evidence  was  available 
not  only  for  the  Nation,  but  specifically  for 
Detroit.  In  1968  the  Detroit  Urban  League 
published  a  special  study  of  "The  Detroit 
Lfiw-Income  Negro  Family."  which  sum- 
marized these  developments  In  an  urban 
area  whose  Negro  population  had  grown  In 
that  half  century  from  a  few  thousand  to 
two-thlrd.s  of  a  mllUon.  The  captions  over 
the  bar  charts  In  the  Urban  League  report 


portray  the  life  of  the  Negro  poor  In  a  typl- 
cal  northern  city; 

"Nearly  one-third  of  Detroit  area  non- 
whites  under  18  live  In  broken  homei 
1 1960 1  .  .  .  Almost  one  Detroit  area  non- 
white  family  out  of  five  Is  headed  by  & 
woman  (1960i  .  .  .  About  20  per  cent  of 
Detroit  area  non-white  females  who  were 
ever  married  are  divorced  or  live  apart  from 
their  husbands  (1950-1960)  .  .  .  One  out  of 
seven  persons  In  Detroit  area  non-white 
households  are  not  members  of  the  husband- 
wlfe-chlld  family   (1960)    .   .   ." 

In  Detroit,  the  report  continued,  the  non- 
white  Illegitimacy  ratio  rose  from  138.0  per 
thousand  live  births  In  1950  to  156.7  In  1957, 
to  228.4  In  1964.  (In  line  with  naOonil 
trends,  the  white  Illegitimacy  ratio  during 
this  period  rose  from  15.0  to  34.5,  but  for 
every  two  white  Illegitimate  children  bom 
In  the  city,  there  were  three  non-white.) 

In  a  1965  study  of  low-Income  householdi 
In  Detroit,  Greenleigh  Associates  reported 
'24.9  per  cent  of  the  Negro  households  re- 
ported out-of-wedlock  children  and  only  4.0 
per  cent  of  the  white  households  did  so  .  . . 
.\  common  pattern  found  was  for  older 
children  to  be  legitimate  and  younger  chil- 
dren to  be  Illegitimate." 

It  would  be  outrageous  and  unforgivable 
at  this  moment  to  pretend  to  understand 
more  than  we  do,  but  we  do  know  that 
these  were  signs  of  trouble  coming.  The 
Negro  community  was  splitting:  on  the  one 
hand,  there  was  a  large  and  growing  group 
for  whom  progress  was  real  and  unmistak- 
able. But.  for  another  group,  things  were 
not  working. 

Relatively  they  grew  worse  off,  not  Just 
the  white  society,  but  worse  off  when  com- 
pared with  other  Negroes. 

Negro  leaders  have  naturally  and  properly 
wished  to  draw  attention  to  their  grest 
achievements  and  even  greater  potential. 
Trapped  in  their  own  decencies,  liberals  have 
agreed,  and  so  In  a  hundred  ways,  great  and 
small,  the  problem  of  the  burgeoning  urban 
lower  class  was  concealed. 

If  there  was  delinquency  In  the  slunu, 
we  told  ourselves  that  well-to-do  kids  In  the 
suburbs  were  Just  as  unruly  but  were  never 
brought  to  law.  Which  Is  not  true,  but  which 
loaves  everyone  feeling  better.  If  there  are 
fatherless  children  In  the  slums  we  told  our- 
selves that  white  middle  class  fathers  are 
never  at  home  either.  Which  Is  true,  but  ha» 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  It  also,  some- 
how, leaves  those  children  In  the  slums,  need- 
ing h?lp  and  not  getting  it. 

A    CRUCIAL    OPPORTCNrrY 

When  the  new  frontier  began  formulating 
Its  programs,  they  were  designed  for  an  es- 
sentially different  class  of  person;  the  com- 
petent, reasonably  well  motivated  Individual 
who  happened  to  be  out  of  work  or  out  of 
skills,  and  who  would  surely  take  advantage 
of  opportunities  offered  him  Our  one  crucial 
opportunity  came  with  the  major  amend- 
ments to  the  welfare  system  In  1962,  but  we 
did  nothing  then  but  confirm  the  conven- 
Uonal  wisdom  that,  for  example,  poruayed 
the  typical  mother  requiring  aid  for  depend- 
ent children  as  a  West  Virginia  miner's 
viidow.  The  system  was  enlarged  somewhat 
bu*  not  changed. 

This  summer,  with  something  like  one 
New  York  City  child  In  five  living  on  welfare. 
Dr  Mitchell  Ginsberg  of  the  Lindsay  ad- 
ministration declared  the  system  "bank- 
rupt." It  was  Just  as  bankrupt  five  years  ago^ 
bu-  somehow  we  could  not.  would  not  see  It 
then. 

There  has  been  a  massive  loss  of  confidence 
on  the  part  of  Negroes  as  to  white  sincerity 
Two  years  ago.  during  the  rioting  In  Wata 
comedian  Dick  Gregory  tried  to  help  calm 
things.  He  was  shot  for  his  troubles,  ana 
told  the  young  man  who  had  done  It,  ^ 
right,  voii  shot  me.  Now  go  home."  Tw" 
months  ago  at  a  Black  Power  rally  In  Wa»n- 
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ington  Gregory  was  shouting  over  and  again: 
•Watts  was  legal!" 

Our  programs  might  have  far  greater  Im- 
pact If  only  they  had  been  of  suCBclent  size. 
The  amounts  of  money  going  to  cities  and  to 
the  poor  Increased,  but  in  nothing  like  the 
amounts  or  for  the  purposes  demanded  by 
the  situation. 

Anyone  who  was  Involved  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  War  on  Poverty  knows  that 
It  was  put  together  by  fiscal  mirrors;  scarcely 
a  driblet  of  new  money  was  involved.  Even 
an  element  of  fraud  entered  the  picture:  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  began  calculating  In- 
terstate highway  funds  as  part  of  the  finan- 
cial aid  going  to  cities. 

Such  money  Is  of  considerable  aid  to  Gen- 
eral Motors  and  the  United  Automobile 
Workers,  and  the  Association  of  General  Con- 
tractors, but  as  for  the  poor,  the  best  that 
can  be  said  for  it  Is  that  It  destroys  a  lot  of 
bad  housing. 

Here  again  It  was  fear  of,  and  after  a  point 
too  sophisticated  a  knowledge  of,  the  fiscal 
conservatism,  as  well  as  social  complacency 
in  the  Congress  that  held  us  back,  that  even 
somehow  kept  us  from  telling  ourselves  the 
truth. 

Huge-sounding  bills  were  passed,  but  mlnl- 
approprtations  followed,  and  after  a  point 
both  ends  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  were  co- 
operating in  this  process.  Instead  of  taking 
what  we  could  get,  but  Insisting  that  It  was 
not  enough,  liberals  both  within  and  without 
the  Administration  gave  In  to  an  orgy  of  tub 
thumping. 

It  does  not  follow  that  we  raised  hopes  out 
of  all  proportion  to  our  capacity  to  deliver 
on  our  promises,  but  if  we  did,  and  we  must 
have,  we  have  only  ourselves  to  blame. 

Ourselves  and  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 
Somehow  liberals  have  been  unable  to  acquire 
from  life  what  conservatives  seem  to  be  en- 
dowed with  at  birth,  namely  a  healthy  skep- 
ticism of  the  powers  of  Government  agencies 
to  do  good. 

The  American  national  Government  Is  a 
superb  instrument  for  redistributing  power 
and  wealth  in  our  society.  One  person  In  ten 
m  the  United  States,  for  example,  now  gets 
a  Social  Security  check  every  month.  But 
as  an  instrument  for  providing  services,  espe- 
cially to  urban  lower  class  Negroes,  It  Is  a 
highly  unreliable  devlcs. 

THREE    RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  more  programs,  the  less  impact.  The 
1966  Wiiite  House  conference  "to  fulfill  these 
rights"  produced  a  hundred  pages  of  recom- 
mendations, which  meant  that  the  confer- 
ence was  a  failure  and  a  disaster.  If  It  had 
produced  three  recommendations,  It  might 
have  been  a  success.  I  will  propose  three. 

First.  The  United  States  Government  must 
become  the  employer  of  last  resort,  so  that 
anyone  looking  for  work  and  not  finding  It 
is  automatically  given  a  Job.  Put  to  work. 
If  this  Is  done  stupidly  It  will  turn  out  to 
be  a  WPA.  but  with  just  a  little  administra- 
tive energy  It  can  be  worked  out  that  such 
Jobs  will  be  distributed  throughout  the  labor 
market,  so  that  -n  fact  they  are  not  visible 
as  such.  The  Government  must  see  to  It  that 
everyone  looking  for  work  finds  work,  and 
correspondingly  that  those  without  work 
have  no  excuse  for  their  situation. 

Second.  We  have  got  to  get  more  money 
directly  Into  the  hands  of  the  poor.  The  best 
way  to  do  th's.  or  at  least  the  best  known 
way,  is  through  a  family  (or  children's)  al- 
lowance. The  United  States  Is  the  only  In- 
dustrial democracy  In  the  world  that  does 
not  have  such  a  system  of  automatic  pay- 
ments for  families  who  are  raising  minor 
children.  We  are  also  the  only  Industrial 
democracy  whose  streets  are  filled  with  riot- 
ers each  year.  The  connection  may  not  be 
direct,  or  may  not  exist  at  all,  but  then  It 
may. 

Such  a  payment  would  have  the  advantage 
that  everyone  would  get  It.  not  Just  a  spe- 


cial seglment  artificially  defined  as  below  a 
certain  Income  line,  or  across  a  certain  racial 
line. 

It  has  worked  well  all  over  the  world.  In- 
cluding Canada,  and  for  $9  billion  a  year.  It 
would  be  a  sound  Investment  In  the  future 
as  well  as  the  present. 

Third.  We  must  rebuild,  or  at  least  clear, 
the  burnt-out  neighborhoods.  The  Federal 
Government  has  a  dozen  ways  to  do  this,  and 
It  must.  Otherwise  the  ruins  remain  a  sym- 
bol of  the  Injxistices  that  led  to  them.  Ac- 
companying such  a  clearance  and  rebuilding 
program,  we  simply  must  enact  a  form  of 
Federal  reinsurance  of  small  business  In  such 
areas.  Otherwise  they  will  become  deserts. 

The  problem,  of  course.  Is  that  It  Is  un- 
likely we  will  do  any  of  these  things,  or  any 
other  things.  Never  has  the  national  instinct 
and  the  national  Interest  appeared  more 
divergent.  The  mood  of  the  Administration 
In  Washington  is  one  of  paralysis.  There  is 
no  political  will  for  the  Executive  branch  to 
move  In  any  direction,  and  nothing  but  fear 
as  to  what  direction  Congress  will  take  If  It 
should  seize  the  Initiative. 

SOTTRCES   or  PARALYSIS 

This  paralysis  derives  from  several  sources. 
The  first,  understandably.  Is  disappointment, 
and  not  a  little  bitterness  at  what  has  hap- 
pened. This  Is  a  mood  tinged  as  well  with 
exhaustion.  Many  men  In  Washington  have 
been  at  their  desks  for  eight  years.  The  first 
few  were  exhilarating,  but  of  late  an  entirely 
understandable  exhaustion  seems  to  have  set 
In. 

The  second  source  of  paralysis  Is  the  con- 
viction 'Within  the  Administration  that  the 
public  mood  Is  one  of  fierce  dislike  for  Ne- 
groes and  adamant  determination  that  there 
be  "no  reward  for  rioting." 

But  the  third  Is  the  decisive  one:  There  Is 
no  money.  The  war  has  used  up  all  the 
available  Income,  and  taken  us  beyond  that 
to  a  massive  deficit.  Washington  does  not 
dare  spend  another  nickel  and  indeed  ap- 
peared to  be  In  the  process  of  quietly  cut- 
ting back  many  domestic  programs  when  the 
rioting  resiuned  In  June. 

The  result  has  been  a  curious  process  of 
backward  reasoning.  First:  "We  can't  do 
anything."  Second:  "We  don't  do  anything." 
Third:  "Wo  shouldn't  do  anything." 

And.  above  all,  not  giving  ammunition  to 
the  Republican  enemy  by  suggesting  perhaps 
there  were  some  deficiencies  in  our  approach 
to  date.  Beyond  that,  we  are  to  pray  and  to 
await  the  r sport  of  the  presidential  commis- 
sion, which  will  solemnly  reassure  us  that 
the  FBI  has  found  no  evidence  of  Commu- 
nist conspiracy,  and  that  the  problem  of 
rioting  lies  In  despair  and  hopelessness  In  the 
ghetto. 

We  might  get  away  with  it.  Just  possibly. 
Or  we  might  march  directly  Into  a  political 
crisis  that  will  spoil  the  rest  of  the  20th  Cen- 
tury for  the  American  people.  Such  a  dis- 
aster would  be  the  election,  next  year  or 
five  years  from  now,  of  a  determined  right- 
wing  President. 

The  task  of  American  liberals  would  seem 
to  be  clear.  We  cannot  do  anything  without 
the  President,  and  the  President  seems  de- 
termined to  do  nothing.  Worse,  he  Is  deny- 
ing it.  Talk  about  that  rat  bill  Is  meaning- 
less. The  rat  bill  was  nothing. 

The  Administration  is  not  unwilling  to  do 
what  Is  needed.  The  matter  Is  more  compli- 
cated. It  would  seem  to  feel  that  the  Con- 
greEs  is  not  going  to  do  anything  and  that 
therefore  It  will  be  useless  and  worse  to  ask 
and  be  refused.  Not  only  will  the  obstruc- 
tionist majority  say  "no,"  but  from  else- 
where there  will  come  a  chorus  of  charges 
that  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  the  reason  he  will 
not  move. 

This  Is  true,  but  also  Irrelevant.  The  Pres- 
ident dares  not  and  will  not  scrap  the  war  In 
order  to  save  the  cities.  Somehow  he  must 
be  enabled  to  scrap  other  things,  and  raise 


new  funds,  In  order  to  proceed  with  both.  It 
Is  a  time  to  ponder  his  oft-repteated  state- 
ment, m  those  sweet  days,  so  soon  past,  that 
he  Is  the  only  President  we  have. 

The  experience  of  the  Vietnam  protest 
will  hardly  encourage  the  thought  that  he 
responds  to  pressure,  much  less  to  name- 
calling.  (And  much  less  to  articles  such  as 
this.)  Tlie  only  serious  option  open  to  us 
would  seem,  to  be  that  of  trying  to  persuade 
the  public  at  large  that  we  can  do  some- 
thing about  the  causes  of  Negro  violence  that 
will  not  only  help  the  rioters  but  everyone. 
It  is  time  for  this  fabulously  rich  Nation  to 
declare  a  dividend.  A  family  allowance  would 
be  a  good  beginning,  guaranteed  full  em- 
ployment a  logical  accompaniment.  But  per- 
haps there  are  better,  more  feasible  pro- 
grams that  will  work  in  the  slums,  and  yet 
assert  the  unity  of  the  Nation.  Let  us  look  for 
them. 

The  one  thing  going  for  us  Is  the  ap- 
parent fact  that  however  disturbed  the  Na- 
tion might  be  by  events,  it  is  nonetheless 
trying  to  understand  them.  If  there  is  much 
white  hatred  abroad,  it  has  been  so  far  hesi- 
tant to  show  Itself  in  public.  The  fact  is  that 
we  are  not  the  racist  nation  we  used  to  be. 

We  are  facing  a  problem  we  don't  fully 
understand  and  certainly  do  not  know  how 
to  solve.  But  to  face  such  situations  with 
calm  and  competence  Is  what  marks  us  as  the 
people  we  are.  It  Is  what  John  F.  Kennedy 
would  have  expected  of  us.  It  is  what  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
And  a  responsibility  to  demand  of  ourselves. 


WRANGLING     OVER     WASHINGTON 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again,  this  week,  legislation  for  reorga- 
nizing the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  will  be  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  The  President's  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3  will  provide  the  800,000  peo- 
ple of  the  District  some  voice  in  their 
own  affairs,  even  though  this  voice  will 
not  be  chosen  by  them,  but  at  least  from 
among  them. 

The  District  has  a  greater  population 
than  11  States.  It  is  time  we  permitted 
the  people  to  have  some  say  in  their 
government. 

We  in  Congress  cannot  possibly  do  an 
effective  job  for  the  people  in  the  Dis- 
trict. The  Congress  is  not  equipped  to  be 
a  city  government,  nor  should  it  serve 
as  one.  It  will  take  knowledgeable  Dis- 
trict people  who  can  devote  their  time 
and  energy  to  the  affairs  of  the  District, 
in  order  for  Washington  to  improve. 

I  have  fought  for  home  rule  for  Wash- 
ington ever  since  I  came  to  the  Congress. 
I  have  sponsored  the  administration  and 
other  home  rule  proposals  for  many 
years.  It  is  right  and  it  is  just  that  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ern their  own  city  with,  of  course,  the 
Federal  Government  retaining  the  right 
to  protect  the  Federal  interest.  I  must 
emphasize,  however,  this  plan  is  not 
home  rule. 

President  Johnson's  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3  Is  a  first  step  to  improve  local 
District  government.  It  does  not  do  the 
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full  job.  Only  legislation  can  do  that,  but 
It  is  a  good  plan  and  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  our  colleagues.  I  urge  them  to 
vote  against  House  Resolution  512 — the 
disapproval  resolution — when  it  comes 
to  the  floor  later  this  week. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues an  editorial  concerning  this  mat- 
ter, which  appeared  In  the  July  31.  1967, 
edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  as 
follows: 

WsANOLiNO  Ovn  Wasuincton 

In  recent  hearings  Congress  again  has  been 
trying  to  decide  what  to  do  for  the  largely 
voteles*  citizens  of  the  nation's  capital.  This 
time  there  appears  to  be  at  least  a  chance 
th*t  something  will  come  of  the  wrangling. 

There  appears,  at  any  rate,  to  be  a  good  deal 
of  bipartisan  support  for  amending  the  Con- 
stitution to  allow  Washington's  800,000  citi- 
zens some  representation  In  Congress.  Action 
along  that  line  Is  long  overdue,  since  the 
District's  population  exceeds  that  of  11 
states. 

Some  legislators  feel  that  Congressional 
representation  will  give  Washington's  resi- 
dents all  the  home  rule  they  need.  The  argu- 
ment is  that  the  city  will  have  a  voice  In  the 
body  that  now  governs  the  District's  affairs. 

That  contention,  though,  Is  actually  pretty 
flimsy.  By  any  reasonable  assessment  Wash- 
ington would  stUl  have  far  smaller,  and  much 
more  Indirect,  control  over  Its  local  govern- 
ment than  any  comparable  city  In  the  nation 

Rep.  Clarence  Brown  of  Ohio  has  proposed 
that  the  District's  residents  be  allowed  to 
elect  one  of  the  three  members  of  the  city's 
governing  Board  of  Commissioners.  Members 
of  the  House  District  Committee  favor  keep- 
ing the  present  appointed  t>oard  but  allowing 
the  citizens  to  elect  the  Board  of  Education. 
Whatever  plan  is  adopted.  It's  high  time  to 
move  toward  home  rule. 

Full  home  rule  for  the  District,  even  If 
politically  possible,  probably  would  not  be 
desirable.  Washington,  after  all.  Is  not  Just 
any  city;  the  Federal  Government  will  have 
to  retain  some  control  over  the  affairs  of  the 
country's  capital. 

In  nearly  two  centuries  of  trying  to  handle 
the  task  alone,  however,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment certainly  has  produced  no  paragon  of 
civic  excellence.  It  is  only  sensible  to  let  the 
people  who  have  to  live  m  the  city  have  a 
hand  at  the  Job. 


RICHARD  GOODWIN  DISCUSSES 
THE  WAR  IN  OUR  CITIES— ITS 
CAUSES  AND  ITS  CURES 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  BolandI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoko  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  ConKres.s  the  lecture  of  Mr 
Richard  Goodwm  delivered  recently  at 
Brandels  University  It  deals  v^ith  the 
war  in  our  cities — it,s  cau.^es  and  cures- 
Mr.  Goodwin  speak.s  with  knowledge, 
ability,  experience,  and  a  burning  desire 
that  the  Nation,  its  leaders  in  every  facet 
of  our  democratic  system,  and  our  peo- 
ple join  in  an  heroic  effort  to  solve  a 
problem  that  has  shaken  this  country 
to  its  very  foundations 

Mr.  Goodwin  served  with  distinction 
as  a  Presidentiad  assistant  to  both  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  and  Pre.sldent  John.sjn 
His  remarkable  mind  was  put  to  gaud 


use  in  twth  administrations.  He  uses  it 
again  to  point  up  the  cau.ses  and  the 
cures  of  the  ptrplexuii;  problem  that  has 
rocked  this  land.  Hia  thoughtful  message 
deserves  to  be  absorbed,  considered  and 
acted  upon.  I  arn  convinced  that  it  of- 
fers some  advice  that  caruiot  and  must 
not  be  ignored. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  senseless  wave  of 
riots  that  have  panicked  our  people  can- 
not, and  of  course,  will  not  be  tolerated. 
The  incredible  mass  destruction,  burn- 
ing, looting,  bloodshed,  and  killing  must 
and  will  be  stopped.  Anyone  with  any 
.sen.se  of  responsibihty  must  know  that 
this  u«ly  defiance  of  law  and  order  is 
completely  at  odds  with  the  survival  of 
the  system  of  government  under  which 
we  live.  The  full  force  of  government, 
at  all  levels,  must  necessarily  be  mar- 
shaled to  brmg  these  self-defeating, 
sen.seless  riots  to  a  halt.  So,  too,  Mr. 
SiJeaker,  must  the  full  power  of  the  gov- 
eriunent,  at  all  levels,  be  fueled  to  ..et 
at  the  root  causes  of  these  incidents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tills  is  what  Mr.  Good- 
win discusses  in  a  reprint  of  his  lecture 
that  appeared  in  the  Boston  Globe  of 
August  5.  1967.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  place  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 
The  War  in  Ous  CrriES~Irs  Causes — Cmixs 

I  Note. — Violence  and  rioting  have  made 
battlefields  of  America's  city  streets  this 
Summer.  Too  few  undersund  why.  Too  many 
suggest  ridiculous  remedle.s  Richard  Good- 
win of  BrLXjklUie.  a  former  special  assistant 
to  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson.  Is  the 
exception.  His  speech  last  week  before  the 
Sumjner  Institute  for  .Adults  at  Brandels  Uni- 
versity Is  truly  an  historic  analysis  of  the 
strife.  He  also  proposes  avenues  to  civil  f>eace 
and  economic  Justice  which  ring  with  the 
New  Frontier  and  Great  Society  aspirations 
others  uttered,  few  knew  were  the  brain- 
children of  ghostwriter  Goodwin  The  Globe 
here  presents  slgmflcant  excerpts  from  this 
speech  i 

(By  Richard  Goodwin) 

Between  the  time  this  lecture  was  sched- 
uled and  tonight  has  come  the  shadow  of  a 
war  whose  immense  portent  for  our  nation, 
for  Its  welfare  and  grandeur,  dwarfs  the 
American  Interest  In  the  baffling  and  bloody 
struggle  in  Southeast  Asia 

It  Is  the  war  In  our  cities.  It  Is  the  first 
l.irge-scale  racial  conflict  In  American  his- 
tory. It  Is  the  bloody  eruption  of  despair, 
hatred  and  yearning 

It  is,  or  may  be.  If  we  are  wise,  the  last 
great  battle  In  the  200-year  effort  to  form 
"a  more  perfect  union." 

Since  I  am  a  politician,  although  now  re- 
tired. I  share  the  political  compulsion  to 
affirm  that  violence  and  rioting  are  wrong, 
that  order  must  be  enforced;  and  tho.'se  who 
shatter  the  law  must  be  subjected  to  the 
rigors  of  Justice,  tempered.  In  this  case,  with 
a  discriminating  application  of  understand- 
ing and  compassK)n 

Yet  condemnation  does  not  absolve  us 
from  the  dutv  to  understand;  punishment  Is 
not  prevention:  nor  does  history  offer  much 
comfort  to  any  who  may  think  grievance 
and  despair  can  be  subdued  by  force      .  . 

Being  against  violence  Is  like  being  against 
sin  It  Is  right.  It  Is  popular;  and  it  Is  easy. 
H(wever.  It  w.ll  not  diminish  evil,  unless  you 
also  provide  alternatives  to  the  temptations 
and  desire.^  which  drive  men  toward  wrong. 

If  the  beginning  of  wisdom  Is  understand- 
ing; the  condition  of  effective  p<illtlcal  solu- 
tion Is  knowledge  of  the  problem  What  lays 
behind  the  present  civil  strife?  What  has 
caused  the  cities  of  America.  In  the  year  1967. 
to  dls-solve  Into  fury  and  chaoe? 

We  know  some  things  are  not  causes. 


This  has  not  been  caused  by  some  myste- 
rious and  special  defect  In  Negro  character. 
Pew  people  have  borne  oppression  and  an- 
g^ulsh  with  greater  forbearance  and  pa- 
tience .  .  .  Men  truly  without  hope  or  tx- 
jjectatlon  do  not  revolt. 

Only  when  the  door  to  possibility  opens 
to  a  silver  of  light  do  men  hurl  themselve* 
against  It.  If  we  can  see  this  so  clearly  in 
Africa  and  Asia  and  Latin  America — where 
long  dormant  populations  have  stirred  to 
revolution — we  should  be  able  to  under- 
stand it  In  our  own  country. 

AOrTATORS    NOT    TO    BLAME 

Nor  has  the  violence  been  caused  by  a 
few  "agitators"  or  irresponsible  leaders.  Agi- 
tation can  help  provoke  violence,  but  such 
men  flourish  only  because  the  soil  Is  fertile, 
and  they  are  usually  swept  along,  some- 
times to  national  notoriety,  by  people  they 
di)  not  control. 

We  must  condemn  any  who  preach  vio- 
lence, but  we  must  not  Indulge  ourselves 
In  the  comforting  and  dangerous  Illusion 
that  silencing  a  few  men  will  bring  peace 
and  security  to  our  streets. 

Nor  Is  there  violence  because  Negroes 
have  decided  they  can  achieve  more  by 
riots  than  by  laws  and  work. 

The  riots  are  not  carefully  planned,  pur- 
poseful demonstrations.  They  are  wild,  aim- 
less,  and  accidental  In  Immediate  cause.  If 
not  In  basic  condition.  Most  of  the  partlcl- 
pants  expect  little  from  their  government* 
or  from  white  society.  That  Is  one  of  the 
reasons  they  find  themselves  In  the  streets. 

It  would  be  heartening  If  the  causes  were 
so  simple  and  lucid;  swiftly  understood  and 
quickly  dealt  with. 

Tlie  truth,  however.  Is  that  they  are  rooted 
In  the  far  more  profound  conditions  of 
urban  Negro  life  In  mld-twentleth  Century 
America.  It  is  as  If  a  lens  were  suddenly 
placed  over  the  ghettos,  bringing  to  a  sear- 
ing focus  the  converging  rays  of  Negro  pov- 
erty, rapid  urbanization,  modern  technology 
and  iUBuence  and  the  state  of  the  world. 

We  have  had  other  waves  of  urban  minori- 
ties. Their  descendants  are  Justly  proud  of 
their  success  In  rising  from  poverty.  There 
Is  much  In  their  exp)erlence  which  should  be 
Instructive  to  the  Negro.  But  none  of  them 
huB  had  a  300-year  history  of  American 
oppression. 

None  of  them  began  their  climb  amidst  the 
conditions  and  possibilities  of  modern  Amer- 
ica And  none  of  them  were  black 

Therefore  It  Is  not  enough  to  say  that 
Negroes  should  do  as  other  minorities  have 
done.  They  can't.  Not  for  want  of  ability 
or  effort  They  live  in  a  different  world. 

If  we  understand  this,  we  can  give  more 
sympathetic  understanding  to  the  springs 
that  feed  the  rising  flood  of  violence. 

INCENTIVE    TO    LEARN    ERODED 

First,  of  course,  is  poverty  Itself;  not  sim- 
ply the  lack  of  money,  but  a  pxjverty  which 
Infects  every  Institution  of  this  society  with- 
in a  society 

Men  cannot  earn  a  decent  wage.  Some- 
times they  cannot  find  a  Job  at  all.  They 
cannot,  therefore,  sustain  a  family,  and  those 
unable  to  meet  a  responsibility  are  often 
driven  to  deny  it. 

Thus  the  Negro  child  Is  born  not  only  Into 
material  poverty,  but  often  amidst  a  poverty 
of  family  life,  deprived  of  Important  sustain- 
ing relationship? 

As  he  grows  older  he  Is  sent  to  over- 
crowded schools  which  do  not  teach,  and 
where  minimal  order  and  discipline  rather 
than  learning  Is  the  principal  objective. 

As  he  grows  older  he  discovers  that  hU 
j!)b  opportunities  are  narrow  and  scarce. 
Negro  unemployment  Is  actually  growing,  the 
gap  betweiri  Negro  and  white  emplojTnent  Is 
widening,  and  the  rate  of  Joblessness  among 
teen-age  Negroes   Is  astronomical. 

Thus  the  Incentive  to  learn  Is  eroded  be- 
cause there  seems  little  point   to  an  educa- 
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aon  which  Is  miserable  In  content  and  which 
leads  nowhere.  When  he  drops  out,  and  often 
even  11  he  finishes,  the  prophecy  Is  fulfilled. 

There  is  little  opportunity  to  sustain  Ufe 
decently  and  little  hope  that  hard  work  wUl 
bring  rising  income.  And  so  the  process  starts 
again  with  his  children. 

This  cycle,  poverty  breeding  poverty.  Is 
immensely  darkened  by  the  conditions  of 
the  modem  city. 

In  his  own  neighborhood,  the  ghetto 
dweller  often  returns  every  night  to  squalor, 
perhaps  to  overcrowded  rooms.  In  a  crum- 
bling building  without  adequate  heat  or 
plumbing,  and  where  the  battle  against  filth 
is  unending  and  unwlnnable. 

The  boy  or  girl  has  no  place  to  play  and  no 
contact  with  nature.  They  are  Jammed  In 
with  thousands  of  others  who  share  their 

plight.  , 

The  resources  which  helped  the  rural 
Negro  endure  material  misery— nature,  open 
spaces  a  sense  of  community,  of  fruitful  con- 
tact with  friends  and  relatives— are  all  denied 

While  the  noise  and  filthy  air.  the  crowded 
streets  and  continual  press  of  other  people, 
rub  against  nerves  already  raw. 

Meanwhile  all  around  him,  only  a  few 
blocks  away  or  on  the  screen  of  his  television 
set  he  can  see  that  other  world;  The  white 
world.  It  Is  the  world  of  well-dressed  children 
and  neatly  furnished  homes;  of  private  cars 
and  well-kept  lawns;  all  the  marvels  of  af- 
fluent America. 

It  is  not  the  simple  facta  of  poverty,  de- 
grading as  they  are,  which  breed  violence  and 
hatred  In  many  Negroes.  It  Is.  especially  for 
the  young  man,  the  hopelessness  of  his  own 
future  and  the  savage  contrast  which  Is 
forced  upon  his  consciousness. 

Is  there  a  solution  for  distress  which 
springs  from  such  multifarious  sources? 
There  Is  not  one  solution  but  many.  All  of 
them  require  a  national  determination  to 
confront  the  problem,  and  a  naUonal  willing- 
ness to  devote  the  necessary  resources. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  we  can  afford  the 
effort.  Were  we  to  devote  to  poverty  and  the 
ghettoes  the  amounts  we  are  now  spending 
m  Vietnam,  we  could  begin  a  rapid  trans- 
formation. 

The  return  would  be  enormous,  not  only 
In  human,  well-being  and  domestic  tranquil- 
ity, but  In  dollars  and  cents, 

Otir  entire  history  Is  proof  that  the  addi- 
tion of  new  groups  to  the  ranks  of  the  edu- 
cated and  productive  lifts  the  prosperity  and 
standard  of  living  of  all.  Each  new  group  has 
been  feared  as  a  competitor.  It  has  always 
proved  an  Invaluable  pKvrtner. 

An  Investment  now  will  be  returned  a 
hundred-fold  by  the  millions  who  become 
part  of  the  labor  force  and  the  consuming 
public.  It  Is  true,  as  President  Kennedy  said, 
the  rising  tide  lifts  all  the  boats. 

Moreover  we  know  how  to  begin.  We  are 
told  that  urban  and  racial  problems  are  diffi- 
cult, subtle,  and  complex.  So  they  are.  Ex- 
perts and  techrUclans  bombard  us  with  sug- 
gestions and  solutions. 

Yet  the  basic  needs  are  clear,  and  there  Is 
no  single  right  answer  but  rather  there  are 
many  which  will  have  an  Impact.  The  im- 
portant thing  Is  that  we  begin. 

First,  we  should  add  to  our  manifestos  of 
law  and  order  a  manifesto  of  hope.  The  life  of 
millions  of  people  cannot  be  changed  over- 
night. 

We  can,  however,  begin  with  Immediate 
Impact  projects  which  will  demonstrate  our 
concern,  ease  some  of  the  most  urgent  afflic- 
tions and.  most  Importantly,  restore  to  young 
people  some  feeling  of  hope  about  the  future 
and  some  confidence  that  a  better  life  Is 
possible. 

To   the   extent   hope   replaces   despair,   to 
that    extent    will    our    cities    become    more 
peaceful. 
Possibilities  for  such  projects  are  limited 


only  by  the  imagination  of  national  and  local 
offlclalB.  Let  me  give  a  few  examples. 

Every  part  of  the  country  lias  large  park 
and  recreation  areas  which  could  be  devoted. 
In  part,  to  Summer  camps  and  to  work  and 
study  projects  for  the  city  poor — giving  them 
some  contact  with  nature,  relief  from  the  op- 
pressiveness of  a  city  Summer,  the  chance 
to  learn  new  skills  and  to  sense  new  indi- 
vidual capacities. 

It  should  also  be  possible.  In  a  city  like 
Boston,  to  recruit  large  niunbers  of  volun- 
teers from  the  Intellectual  and  university 
community  to  spend  part  of  each  week  in 
city  schools,  easing  the  shortages  of  teach- 
ers and  Infusing  the  system  with  new  energy 
and  Imagination. 

This  would  require  a  drastic  shift  In  the 
traditional  patterns  of  school  administration, 
but  would  permit  us  to  draw  on  a  huge  res- 
ervoir of  unused  talent.  I  have  little  doubt 
that  such  a  volunteer  program  would  meet 
with  enormous  response  on  the  part  of  Bos- 
ton's clvlc-mlnded  university  community. 
Aa  It  Is,  we  let  one  of  our  greatest  sources 
of  talent  lie  Idle. 

There  are  many  other  projects  which 
could  have  an  immediate  impact — from 
swimming  pools  to  training  and  recreation 
programs.  They  can  begin  to  change  the  atti- 
tudes which  breed  such  destructive  passion, 

SHATTESINO    THK    DOOM 

Second,  Is  to  begin  work  on  the  more  pro- 
found and  difficult  problems.  Specific  tech- 
niques may  differ  but  the  essential  needs  are 
clc&r  * 

It  Is  for  better  schools  and  more  teachers, 
for  decent  housing  and  medical  treatment; 
for  a  hunaane  welfare  system,  especially  one 
which  does  not  reqtilre  a  broken  family  as  a 
condition  of  help;  for  training  programs  and 
for  Job  opportunities. 

It  Is  basically  to  attack  the  entire  doomed 
and  dreary  cycle  of  poverty  at  once  as  the 
only  way  to  shatter  It  forever. 

The  air  Is  full  of  programs  for  this  pur- 
pose. They  range  from  aid  to  education  and 
Incentives  for  private  Investment,  to  systems 
of  family  allowance  and  a  negative  Income 
tax. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  assess  the  merits  of 
particular  proposals.  However  the  harsh 
fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  debate  has  only 
been  a  mask  for  oiu-  unwillingness  to  pass 
the  laws  and  spend  the  money. 

We  can  vote  laws  against  violence  and 
reject  programs  to  exterminate  rats  from  the 
slums.  We  vote  tens  of  billions  to  fight  for 
freedom  abroad  and  refuse  the  amounts 
needed  to  Increase  and  enrich  freedom  at 
home. 

As  long  as  this  Is  so,  unrest  will  Increase. 
When  It  changes,  as  It  must  change,  the  pos- 
sibilities are  endless,  the  way  will  be  open, 
and  progress  can  be  swift. 

Third,  we  must  make  a  coherent  effort  to 
create  a  sense  of  community  among  Ameri- 
can Negroes. 

This  means  we  should  no  longer  think 
simply  In  terms  of  building  housing  units 
and  projects;  but  of  creating  real  communi- 
ties— places  where  a  man  can  live  and  work 
and  play,  find  necessary  services,  and  meet 
with  his  friends;  all  within  an  area  which  Is 
small  enough  to  be  comprehensible. 

It  will  also  mean  permitting  and  encour- 
aging Negroes  to  leave  the  ghettos  as  other 
minorities  have  done.  Integrated  Negroes 
don't  riot  and  rebel. 

Moreover  nothing  Is  more  critical  than  to 
create  a  sense  of  Identification  with  the 
larger  American  community.  That  will  be  Im- 
possible as  long  as  white  society  shuts  Its 
doors. 

Fourth,  we  must  devote  serious  study  to 
the  causes  of  racial  hostility,  to  the  springs 
of  fear  and  hostility  evoked  by  the  color  of 
a  man's  skin.  The  old  song  goes:  You've  got 
to  be  carefully  taught  to  hate  and  fear. 
Somehow     millions     of     Americans     are 


taught.  If  we  can  understand  how  this  hap- 
peris,  we  can  begin  to  combine  It. 

It  seems  to  me  this  wlU  require  specific 
changes  In  the  education  of  white  children — 
changes  designed  to  combat  Intolerance  and 
enlarge  the  belief  In  our  common  humanity. 
I  am  not  talking  about  propaganda.  For  It 
is  true  that  all  men  are  equal  and  It  Is  the 
Job  of  education  to  carry  the  truth  to  the 
heart  as  well  as  the  mind. 

These  are.  In  general  and  broad  outline, 
some  of  the  paths  toward  domestic  tran- 
quility and  a  more  perfect  union. 

Few  can  be  found  who,  in  the  abstract, 
will  deny  their  necessity.  Yet  we  are  wit- 
nessing a  strange  and  ominous  surge  of  dis- 
trust and  hostility  between  white  and  black 
America. 

This  is  the  most  dangerous  development 
of  all.  We  cannot  afford  a  darkening  down- 
ward spiral  of  resentment  breeding  resent- 
ment, fear  engendering  fear,  violence  sum- 
moning suppression.  That  way  lies  disaster 
for  both  black  and  white  Americans.  .  .  . 

There  Is  work  and  prosperity  for  all  in  this 
abundant  land.  No  man's  well-being  threat- 
ens another. 

The  ideals  and  purpose  of  this  nation  from 
its  very  beginning  call  upon  us  to  assist  the 
painful  struggles  of  our  fellow  citizens  and 
to  help  them  enter  the  door  of  American 
opportunity. 

In  the  most  profound  sense  this  is  the  only 
alternaUve  if  we  are  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  the  heart  of  this  nation  and  the 
soul  of  our  common  humanity. 

We  are  not  enemies,  but  the  conamon  vic- 
tims of  the  great  wrong  of  racial  injustice 
which  has  stained  our  history  for  300  years. 
I  know  it  is  often  considered  sentimental 
to  talk  about  the  deeper  causes  of  violence. 
Yet  that  does  not  detract  from  the  truth  of 
those  causes.  Those  who  Ignore  them  invite 
failure. 

Neither  are  we  served  by  thoee  who  ride 
the  shifting  winds  of  understandable  popu- 
lar resentment;  by  those  who  seek  to  per- 
suade us  that  the  policeman's  club  and  the 
armored  car  are  the  answer  to  our  problems. 
They  are  leading  xia  toward  war;  not  a 
fight  in  foreign  lands  but  one  which  will  rip 
the  fabric  of  American  life  itself. 

If  we  ever  needed  moral  leadership  we 
need  it  now.  The  times  demand  men  at  ev- 
ery level  of  government  who  will  tell  tis  of 
our  responsibilities  as  well  as  our  rights,  who 
pursue  Justice  as  well  as  tranquility,  who 
teach  that  our  problems  are  difficult  and 
complicated  and  that  they  will  require  effort 
and  sacrifice. 

We  have  such  leaders  and  there  will  be 
more.  For  I  believe  it  is  those  who  reach  for 
the  noblest  and  most  compassionate  In- 
stincts of  the  American  people — not  those 
who  feed  nameless  fears  and  aimless  dis- 
content— who  touch  the  deepest  energies  of 
this  country. 
And  at  least  if  they  lose,  they  do  so  nobly. 
We  must  enforce  the  law  and  bring  Jus- 
tice to  the  law  breaker.  But  if  this  is  all  we 
do  in  the  face  of  such  huge  despairs;  if  we 
pile  up  wealth  and  power  while  allowing  mil- 
lions to  live  In  poverty,  then  we  will  truly 
become  the  oppressors  our  worst  enemies  say 
us  to  be, 

I  do  not  believe  this  will  happen.  For  in 
every  great  test  of  the  past,  victory  has  fi- 
nally gone  to  the  forces  of  compassion  and 
Justice.  That  is  the  nature  of  Americans. 


THE  LOW-  AND  MODERATE -INCOME 
HOUSING  ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  MoorheadI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
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objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  today  joined  with  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Rrcssl  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashlkt]  in 
Introducing  the  Low-  and  Moderate-In- 
come Housing  Act  of  1968. 

This  far-reaching  measure  expands 
and  Improves  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams and  combines  them  with  a  variety 
of  new  proposals  designed  to  Increase 
tenfold  In  a  20-year  period  the  supply  of 
decent  low-  and  moderate-Income  hous- 
ing in  this  country 

The  bill  attacks  all  the  barriers  to  the 
production  of  this  badly  needed  housing, 
whether  It  be  building  codes,  zoning  ordi- 
nances, violations  of  local  health  codes. 
or  discrimination  by  lending  Institutions. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  If  enacted, 
this  bill  win  go  further  than  all  previous 
measures  combined  to  ehmir.ate  the  con- 
ditions that  perpetuate  our  urban  ghet- 
tos and  breed  hunnan  misery  and  civil 
dlccord. 

Only  60,000  low-  and  moderate- Income 
housing  units  are  being  built  annually 
now,  against  a  backlog  of  10  million  sub- 
standard homes  that  need  either  replace- 
ment or  rehabilitation.  The  bill  alms  to 
boost  the  level  of  construction  and  reha- 
bilitation of  low-  and  moderate- Income 
housing  to  500.000  units  a  year,  In  order 
to  eliminate  the  existing  backlog  within 
20  years. 

Existing  Federal  urban  renewal,  in- 
surance, and  tax  programs  are  improved 
and  enlarged,  and  the  programs  that  rely 
on  private,  nonprofit  corporations, 
limited  dividend  corporations,  and  co- 
operatives to  produce  and  rehabilitate 
housing  are  strengthened 

I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues  who  feel  the 
urgency  of  the  housing  problem  In  this 
Nation  to  Join  with  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Ash- 
ley, and  myself  in  Introducing  and  push- 
ing for  the  enactment  of  this  bill  In  the 
coming  year. 


THE  SPIIlI  r  OP    67 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  i  Mr  F.^rbsietn  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  thLs  point  m  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN  Mr  Speaker,  a  pri- 
vately sponsored  exhibition  Is  currently 
underway  In  my  district  It  Is  entitled 
"The  Spirit  of  '67"  and  it  illustrates, 
largely  through  the  words  of  John  F. 
Kennedy,  recent  advances  In  communi- 
cations, industry.  International  relations, 
and  space.  Thousands  of  New  Yorkers 
have  seen  this  exhibit  and  I  commend  it 
to  my  colleagues.  The  ensuing  statement 
evokes  its  alms  and  purposes. 

The  Spirit  cr  '67 
Over  190  years  Hgo.  men  lilie  Franklin, 
Washington.  Adams  and  Jefferson  with  pen 
and  sword,  brought  a  new  nation  Into  exist- 
ence. Theirs  was  the  •Spirit  of  76,"  an  excit- 
ing tune,  a  time  (or  moving  ahead  and  boldlv 
facing  new  dangers    It  was  a  time  when  the 


American  Spirit  was  molded  Today,  we  are 
inj.iiu  moving  ihnnigh  fxcltlng  Umes  Again 
we  move  ahead,  facing  the  clangers  before  us. 
It  Is  a  time  when  the  American  Spirit,  bo 
strongly  forged  nearly  21K)  years  ago,  Is  being 
tested  and  found  worthy  of  the  challenge 
before  us.  Tbia  Ls  the  Spirit  uf  67 

Now.  more  than  .it  any  other  time  in 
American  history,  we  ure  undergoing  v.ist 
changes  In  industry,  education,  science.  In- 
ternational relation*  <i:id  communications 
Today  we  'explore  the  stars,  conquer  the 
deserts,  and  encourage  the  arts  and  com- 
merce." 

A  tall  order,  yes,  but  one  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  meet  and  match  It  Is  the 
American  Splrlt--the  Spirit  of  67  -that  the 
Franklin  Scxrlety  salutes,  both  through  this 
article  and  with  the  most  dramatic  exhibi- 
tion ever  held  in  Franklin  Society's  history. 

Just  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  of  76.  so  might  the 
Inaugural  Address  of  the  late  President.  John 
PltzgeraJd  Kennedy,  delivered  In  I'jfil.  be 
considered  a  teetament  of  our  times.  This  his- 
toric document  seta  forth  clearly  and  con- 
cisely, the  alms  and  goals  of  America  tcxlsy  - 
an  America  beset  by  challenges  and  given 
opportunities  for  greatnees  never  befc>re  ex- 
perienced by  any  people. 

The  texT  of  ^.he  Kennedy  Inaugural  Ad- 
dreas  has  been  taken  as  the  guide  to  tlils 
special  exiUbltlon.  an  exhibition  every  school 
child- -every  American — should  visit. 

How  have  we  bls  Americans  met  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  Sixties?  In  science,  education, 
international  relations  space  medicine,  busi- 
ness, industry.  In  fact.  In  every  field,  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  Sixties  Is  met  and  matched  by  an 
.ipproprlate  display  of  will,  Inventiveness  and 
energy  that  demonstrates  the  American 
character  The  American  Spirit  of  67  Is  a  flt- 
•ing  answer  u>  President  Kennedy's  .state- 
ment In  his  Inaugural  .\ddreB8  ".Vsk  not 
what  vour  country  can  do  for  you — ask  what 
vou  can  do  for  your  country  " 

At  Franklin  Society,  progress  In  the  Sixties 
In  medicine,  Industry,  communications.  In- 
ternationa! relations  and  space  Is  vividly 
§hown  through  photographic  murals,  models 
and  exhibits 

In  medicine,  you  will  learn  how  the  Laser 
beam,  the  "light  knife."  operates  The  La^er 
beani  permits  surgery  that  cauterl/es  the 
wound  as  It  cuts,  preventing  loss  of  blood 
and  spread  of  contamination  from  disease 
growth  In  Industry,  you  will  Uarn  how 
.items  can  be  made  to  work  for  peace 

When  you  enter  217  Broadway,  you  will 
find  suspended  from  the  celling,  a  scale  model 
.f  Intelsat,  the  communications  satellite, 
•A-hich  more  than  any  previous  scientific  de- 
velopment has  brought  us  closer  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  Current  events  that  happen 
ar^ywhere  In  the  world  can  now  be  seen  on 
your  television  screen  moments  after  they 
have  taken  place. 

President  Kennedy  called  the  United  Na- 
tions an  "In-^trument  of  peace,"  where  we 
could  help  develop  "a  new  world  of  law, 
where  the  strong  are  Just  and  the  weak  se- 
cure and  the  pesice  preserved." 

Another  Interesting  display  In  the  exhibi- 
tion win  show  the  United  Nations  how  It 
functions  in  trying  to  provide  a  better  world 
for  all  through  keeping  the  peace  and  en- 
couraelng  economic  development  through- 
out the  world  You  will  see  how  the  United 
Nations  Is  striving  to  bring  "new  life  to  arid 
lands  •  and  what  It  Is  doing  to  help  the 
world's  less  fortunate  children. 

One  of  the  most  Important  programs  of 
the  Sixties  U  that  of  space  and  America's 
space  program  Is  told  with  exciting  models, 
dl.'-plays  and  pictures  Including  color  photo- 
graphs nt  the  space  astronauts  Through  the 
cooperation  of  NASA  a:id  the  U  S  Treasury, 
there  will  be  on  display  a  mtxlel  of  the  Mer- 
c'.-.TV  space  craf: 

The  story  of  the  "Srlrlt  of  67"  shows  how 
as  a  nation,  we  are  forging  ahead  In  science, 


Industry,  medicine  and  international  rela- 
tions to  provide  a  "more  fruitful  life  for  all 
mankind," 

Tills  exhibit  pays  homage  to  that  great 
revolutionary  spirit  of  America  which  blazes 
on  to  new  frontiers  In  Its  quest  for  a  bettei 
world. 


MAKE  SURE  THE  IMPORTANCE  OP 
SEAPOWER  IS  NOT  LOST  TO  OUR 
NATION 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Loui-siana  I  Mr.  Boccsl  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  .SPE.^KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  an  old  friend  of  mine  who  Uvea 
at  Yazoo  City  In  my  native  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Comdr.  Robert  W.  Collins,  a  re- 
tired commander  In  the  Naval  Reserve, 
I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  two  excellent  articles 
by  Raymond  Moley,  the  distinguished 
columnist  of  Newsweek  magazine. 

These  two  articles  could  well  be  read 
together  under  the  caption  "Make  Sure 
the  Importance  of  Seapower  Is  Not  Lost 
to  Our  Nation"  for  they  are  on  the  all- 
important  subject  of  the  indispensabillty 
of  sea  power  to  our  national  security. 
These  articles  appeared  In  Newsweek  Gi 
the  issues  of  July  24  and  August  7  and 
are  entitled  "Titan  Unbound — I"  and 
'Titan  Unbound— II.  ' 

Commander  Collins  reminds  me  that 
Newsweek  once  carried  on  her  masthead 
one  of  his  favorite  maxims  in  the  deli- 
catt-  art  of  public  relations,  to  wit;  "A 
Well-informed  Public  Is  America's 
Greatest  Security."  Mr.  Moley  s  two  artl- 
cle.s  live  up  to  that  maxim.  They  here- 
with follow: 

TTTAN    UNBOfND 1 

( By  Raymond  Moley  ) 

The  tr.adltlonal  concept  of  Russia,  which 
still  lingers  in  the  minds  of  American  s*.^ite6- 
nien.  Is  a  great  Intercontinental  Land  mass 
with  a  population  of  multiracial  strain*, 
sinister  and  In.scrutable.  ever  crowding  upon 
Its  neighbors,  but  Irjcked  in  by  Its  l.ick  of 
warm-water  exits  to  the  world  outside.  A 
titan  stirring  uneasily  within  and  suspicious 
of  Western  Influence  It  w^is  so  when  Peter 
the  Cireat  gingerly  surveyed  Western  w.iys. 
But  through  two  centuries  until  the  revo- 
lution It  contented  Itself  with  harassing  Its 
neighbors,  making  alliances  In  Europe  and 
breaking  them  when  Its  rulers  chose. 

When  attacked,  a-s  In  1812,  Russia  per- 
mitted such  aggressors  to  perish  in  Its  v.ast- 
nes.ses  and  cold.  And  even  in  our  century, 
when  It  wa-i  racked  by  Internal  convulsions. 
Western  eyes,  except  those  of  the  most  per- 
ceptive, loijked  on  with  p:tselve  Indifference. 

Then,  when  the  cold  war  started  in  the 
late  19408,  we  and  our  Western  allies  came  to 
be  aUirmed  by  Soviet  demonstrations  of  sci- 
entific progress  and  military  might  We  con- 
ceived the  threat  to  be  directed  against 
Western  Europe.  Jap.in  and  the  United  States 
on  land  and  In  space  and  through  subver- 
sion by  Communist  propaganda. 

Our  reaction  has  been  to  match  the  Soviet's 
military  potential  and  by  ma8.sive  foreign 
aid  to  anticipate  Soviet  Influence  in  needy 
countries. 

We  cannot  deny  the  danger  In  such  pro- 
jections of  power  and  influence  nor  the  need 
for  countermeasures. 
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THE    8TRATECT    OF    SEAPCWKH 

What  we  see  superficially  are  Soviet  poli- 
cies to  exacerbate  centers  of  conflict  over 
the  world,  to  make  grand  gestures  in  space, 
to  rattle  missiles  and  to  poison  world  opinion 
by  propaganda  glorifying  Russian  scientific 
progress  and  vilifying  the  West  as  Imperial 
and  colonial. 

But  beyond  thoee  diversionary  tactics  Is  a 
major  design  rooted  in  the  Kremlin's  compre- 
hension of  seapower,  a  key  to  breaking  out  of 
landlocked  Isolation.  Soviet  strategists  have 
been  literate  people.  They  have  read  In  his- 
tory that  ever  since  Rome  overcame  Carthage, 
despite  Hannibal's  genius,  the  nations  that 
have  been  dominant  have  been  powerful  on 
the  sea,  commercially  and  militarily.  Noth- 
ing in  our  day  has  changed  that. 

seapower  Is  a  nation's  ability  to  project  Its 
Identity  into  the  seven  seas— Its  commercial 
potential  In  peace;  In  war.  Us  fighting  ships. 
To  employ  to  Its  advantage  lU  capacity  to 
use  the  seas — a  navy,  merchant  ships,  ship- 
yards, seaports,  a  fishing  industry  and  ma- 
rine science  and  engineering. 

Sometime  before  the  death  of  Stalin  four- 
teen years  ago,  the  strategists  In  the  ICremlln 
decided  uf>on  seajxswer  as  a  national  policy. 
Once  made,  that  policy  became  binding  upon 
all  of  Stalin's  successors. 

In  creating  long-term  policy,  a  totalitarian 
police  state  has  certain  advantages  over  free 
or.  If  you  will,  democratic  states.  For  It  has 
continuity  in  its  self-perpetuating  oligarchy 
undisturbed  by  popular  influences.  Here. 
Presidents  and  Congresses  make  not  policies 
but  expedients  as   political   tides  change. 

INTERNATIONAL    PURPOSES 

Since  commercial  intercourse  Is  the  basis  of 
seapower,  major  wars  must  be  avoided.  At 
first,  at  least,  the  building  of  a  navy  is  de- 
signed for  defense  and  the  possible  destruc- 
tion of  an  enemy's  commerce.  The  Kaiser, 
who  sought  seapower,  made  the  mistake  of 
building  a  navy  for  offense  against  the  Brit- 
ish Navy  and  failed  in  the  test. 

Soviet  strategy  has  considered  that.  In  ad- 
dition to  building  defensive  naval  forces,  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  concentrated  on  accumulating 
a  vast  merchant  fleet  with  all  the  auxiliary 
facilities.  Soviet  programs  have  been  models 
of  efficiency  and  determination,  directed  to 
political,  military,  economic  and  scientific 
ends. 

The  earlier  ships  were  built  for  purely  do- 
mestic needs.  But  now  ships  are  being 
launched  for  a  complex  of  International  pur- 
poses. 

V.  O.  Bakayev,  Soviet  Minister  of  Sea  Trans- 
port, has  emphasized  the  economic  value  of 
the  program,  especially  to  acquire  for  the 
Soviet  more  and  more  foreign  currency.  But 
he  added  that  by  "participating  In  the  for- 
eign-trade shipments  between  many  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  the  Soviet  sailors  con- 
tribute to  the  expansion  of  the  international 
ties  with  the  U.S.S.R."  The  role  played  In 
international  economic  relations  creates,  as 
another  Russian  put  it.  "a  new  alignment  of 
forces"  In  the  world. 

Russian  maritime  policy  is  well  designed 
to  achieve  supremacy  at  sea  In  relatively  few 
years.  In  another  piece  I  shall  supply  the 
details  of  this  new  phase  of  the  cold  war. 


I 


Titan  Unbound — II 
(By  Raymond  Moley) 

In  a  piece  two  weeks  ago  I  noted  that  a 
major,  probably  the  major,  long-term  policy 
of  the  Soviet  Union  is  to  stay  out  of  a  great 
war,  and,  by  developing  a  massive  sea  poten- 
tial, to  break  out  of  its  traditional  land- 
locked Isolation.  Tliat  policy,  created  even 
before  the  death  of  Stalin  fourteen  years  ago, 
has  been  binding  upon  all  Russian  leaders 
since.  Some  five-year  economic  plans  have 
fallen  short.  But  naval  strength  and  seagoing 
commerce  have  even  outpaced  their  original 
objectives. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n  the  Soviet 


merchant  fleet  was  insignificant.  When  Stalin 
died  In  1963  his  government's  600  ships  ag- 
gregated 1.6  million  gross  registered  tons. 
Then  maritime  policy  accelerated,  and  In  five 
years  an  80  per  cent  Increase  was  made. 
That  brought  Russia  Into  twelfth  place 
among  maritime  nations.  A  seven-year  plan 
began  In  1959.  and  the  fleet  expanded  to 
7,290.000  gross  tons,  with  1,437  ships. 

The  economic  potential  of  a  merchant 
marine  is  measured  not  only  in  the  number 
of  units  and  total  tonnage  but  in  age.  A 
technological  revolution  is  a  swift  destroyer. 
Here  the  Russians,  building  from  little,  have 
a  great  competitive  advantage.  In  1964.  48 
per  cent  of  their  dry-cargo  ships  and  63  per 
cent  of  their  tankers  were  less  than  four  years 
old.  Only  22  per  cent  of  the  total  were  more 
than  nmeteen  years  old. 

AMERICA,  THB  OBSOLETE 

The  Soviet  design  to  penetrate  Into  aU 
sorts  of  nations  is  shown  by  the  great  suit- 
ability of  their  fleet.  They  have  technically 
advanced  ships  in  trade  with  the  Industrial- 
ized West,  shallow-draft  vessels  necessary  for 
the  ports  of  North  Vietnam  and  for  the  most 
primitive  ports  of  small  or  underdeveloped 
countries,  supertankers  to  carry  oil  to  African 
states  and  Asia  and  sophisticated  vessels  for 
paramilitary  support.  Her  trawlers  are  every- 
where, as  are  survey  and  research  vessels. 
More  than  a  hundred  times  a  month  Soviet 
ships  have  been  furrowing  the  Suez  Canal. 
The  Soviet  Minister  of  Sea  Transport  has  said 
that  ships  flying  the  hammer  and  sickle  call 
at  600  ports  in  91  countries,  only  thirteen  of 
which  are  Communist  and  51  of  which  are 
underdeveloped.  Russia's  many  shipyards 
have  worked  long  hours.  The  UJS.S.R.  has 
also  patronized  the  shipyards  of  Finland, 
Yugoslavia,  East  and  West  Germany.  Japan, 
Italy,  Poland,  Sweden,  Holland,  Britain,  Den- 
mark—a good  customer  paying  billions  In 
cash  and  meticulously  abiding  by  contracts. 

The  American  active  merchant  marine  Is 
overwhelmingly  obsolete — 70  per  cent  of 
World  War  II  vintage.  To  meet  our  needs  In 
Vietnam,  decayed  relics  are  hauled  out  from 
the  rusty  reserves.  They  break  down  and  are 
towed  into  port.  These  ships  are  the  stig- 
mata of  our  maritime  sickness.  The  build- 
ing program,  which  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration describes  as  proceeding  "at  a  delib- 
erate [snail's]  pace,"  is  100  ships  behind 
schedule.  A  baker's  dozen  are  delivered  an- 
nually. Last  year  109  of  the  reserve  fleet 
were  turned  into  scrap.  There  is  a  great 
tanker  and  bulk  carrier  fleet  built  for  Ameri- 
can owners  and  sailing  under  many  flags,  and 
some  serve  In  the  war  in  Vietnam.  But  their 
contribution  to  American  employment  Is 
mainly  a  bonanza  to  admiralty  lawyers. 

MONTTMENTAL   CHALLENGE 

The  Maritime  Administration's  figures  on 
deliveries  of  new  merchant  ships  are  most 
significant.  The  U.S.S.R.  added  100  new  ves- 
sels in  1966  and  in  addition  received  55  trans- 
fers from  satellite  countries.  The  U.S.A. 
added  thirteen.  Robert  L.  Nichols,  In  "A  Sur- 
vey of  Russian  Shipping,"  derived  from  Rus- 
sian sources,  notes  that  In  a  single  year  the 
Russians  added  more  new  ships  than  the 
U.S.A.  biUlt  In  five  years.  Only  386  ships  have 
been  built  for  the  U.S.  flag  since  1947.  But 
even  more  Important  so  far  as  the  future  is 
concerned  is  the  fact  that  as  of  May  1966  the 
Soviet  had  581  ships  under  construction  or 
on  order. 

"Jane's  Fighting  Ships,  1966-1967"  makes 
particular  reference  to  the  Soviet  Union's 
2,000  merchant  ships  aggregating  9.5  million 
gross  tons  as  an  adjunct  of  naval  strength. 
Her  naval  forces  are  now  deployed  on  a 
world-wide  scale.  Her  merchant  fieet  Is  "twice 
as  big  numerically  and  four  times  the  size 
in  capacity  as  it  was  only  a  decade  ago.  and 
is  now  the  sixth  largest  in  the  world  ...  the 
time  has  now  come  when  [Russia]  can 
exploit  the  oceans  to  the  full." 
The  U.S.SJI.  seeks  not  only  monetary  re- 


tvims  but  the  multiplication  of  Infiuence 
everywhere.  Landlocked  isolation  is  gone 
forever.  Seapower  Is  a  reality  and,  to  Ameri- 
cans, a  monumental  challenge. 


NATIONAL  COURT  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormackI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 

matter.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  outstanding  jurists  of  our  country, 
who  is  giving  excellent  leadership  in  the 
field  of  court  reform  and  movement,  is 
the  Honorable  Q.  Joseph  Tauro,  chief 
justice  of  the  superior  court  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts.  In  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Chief 
Justice  Tauro  has  evidenced  convincing 
and  productive  leadership  in  the  field  of 
judicial  reform  and  improvement,  so  im- 
portant in  all  fields  of  our  Judicial  sys- 
tem, but  particularly  in  speeding  up  the 
trial  of  cases. 

On  April  18,  1967,  Chief  Justice  Tauro 
appeared  and  testified  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  Senate,  presided  over 
by  U.S.  Senator  Joseph  Tydings,  of 
Maryland. 

In  my  remarks,  I  include  the  testimony 
presented  at  that  time  by  Chief  Justice 
Tauro.  The  views  of  Chief  Justice  Tauro 
are  worthy  of  profound  consideration, 
not  only  as  one  of  the  outstanding  jurists 
of  our  country,  but  as  one  of  the  real 
leaders  in  reform  and  improvements  in 
the  courts  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts. 

A  Presentation  in  Support  of  the  National 
Court  Assistance  Act 
(Note. — The  following  remarks  formed  a 
basis  of  the  testimony  given  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice G.  Joseph  Tauro.  who  appeared  at  the 
Invitation  of  Senator  Joseph  "Tydings  before 
a  hearing  of  the  United  States  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Ma- 
chinery on  April  18.  1967.) 

For  the  past  two  years  Senator  Joseph 
Tydings  of  Maryland  has  filed  legislation  en- 
titled the  National  Court  Assistance  Act. 
There  are  two  main  feattires  of  his  proposal : 
First,  the  availability  of  federal  funds  and 
assistance  to  state  and  local  courts  for  the 
purpose  of  modernizing  and  Improving  Judi- 
cial administration;  and  second,  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Office  of  Judicial  Assistance 
as  a  national  clearing-house  for  up-to-date 
information  on  court  management. 

All  of  us  concerned  with  effective  judicial 
administration  share  Senator  "Tydings" 
awareness  "of  the  fiood  of  UtlgaUon  that  is 
engulfing  our  courts  and  compounding  al- 
ready serious  problems  of  docket  delay  and 
congestion."  This  Is  a  problem  that  Is  not 
confined  to  one  area  or  limited  section  of 
the  country.  It  truly  Is  a  national  problem 
and  demands  national  attention.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Judiciary  and  legal  profession 
throughout  the  country  will  encourage  and 
support  this  first  forward  step  designed  to 
formalize  a  comprehensive  attack  on  what 
has  been  described  as  "lagging  Justice"  In 
our  courts. 

I  am  aware  that  there  Is  apprehension  in 
some  quarters  that  this  bill  might  Jeopard- 
ize the  traditional  Independence  of  our  state 
Judicial  systems.  But  I  am  confident  that 
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the  authors  of  this  bill  intend  no  federal 
encroachment  In  this  eirea  A  (air  and  Im- 
partial reading  of  the  entire  proposal  reveals 
no  Interference  or  threat  to  the  Independ- 
ence of  our  state  court  systems.  It  would 
seem  that  the  provisions  In  Section  5  and 
S  would  satisfy  the  objections  of  those  who 
Insist  this  bill  endangers  our  cherished 
principles  of  federalism.  These  sections  spe- 
cifically preclude  any  national  supervision 
or  control  of  the  administration  or  organi- 
zation of  any  state  court  and  also  prevent 
the  Initiation  of  any  study  or  evaluation  of 
a  court  without  the  prior  dpproval  of  the 
chief  judge  of  that  court 

Although  I  consider  these  sections  suffi- 
cient safeguards  against  possible  federal 
interference.  I  see  much  merit  in  a  suggested 
amendment  to  the  proposal,  which  calls  for 
the  establishment  of  an  Advisory  Council  on 
Judicial  Assistance  Th?  duty  of  this  group 
would  be  to  advise  and  consult  with  the  Di- 
rector of  OJA  with  respect  to  matters  In- 
volving programs  and  other  functions  aris- 
ing out  of  the  administration  of  the  Act.  In 
addition  to  allying  fears  of  federal  interfer- 
ence, I  think  this  board  c,\.t\  m;ike  a  positive 
contribution  in  guiding  this  new  federal 
offlce  based  on  Its  vast  experience  In  this 
field. 

I  am  particularly  optimistic  over  the  pro- 
posed composition  of  this  b<jard  There  would 
be  one  member  appointed  from  not  less  than 
three  nominees  of  each  of  the  following  .-even 
groups:  The  National  Conference  of  Chief 
Judges:  The  National  Conference  of  Trial 
Court  Administrators;  The  National  Confer- 
ence of  Court  Administrative  Officers:  The 
Section  on  Judicial  Administration  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  The  National 
Conference  of  Metropolitan  Judges:  The 
North  American  Judges  Association:  and 
The  National  Conference  of  State  Trial 
Judges.  The  dlverslflcation  of  this  group  Is 
excellent,  and  they  each  share  eminent  qiiall- 
flcatlons  and  common  interest  and  concern 
In  Judicial  administration.  They  should  pro- 
vide Invaluable  experience  and  expertise  to 
the  program  of  the  Office  of  Judicial  Assist- 
ance. 

Furthermore,  the  involvement  of  members 
from  these  groups  should  enhance  their 
interest  and  cooperation  w.th  OJAs  objec- 
tives. In  addition  the  problenns  of  conflict- 
ing or  overlapping  assignments  between  dif- 
ferent organizations  and  of  duplication  of 
effort  In  particular  area  of  study  could  be 
minimized  and  even  obviated  by  the  par- 
ticipation and  background  offered  to  this 
offlce  by  these  national  organizations. 

Both  of  these  factors  will  provide  a  real 
benefit  to  this  new  offlce  and  I  feel  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  to  the  present 
bill  should  be  encouraged 

There  is  a  problem  which  should  be  con- 
sidered and  resolved  in  discussing  the  Inclu- 
sion of  state  Judges  on  an  advisory  commit- 
tee of  this  type  There  might  be  state  con- 
stitutional or  statutory  limitations  on  Judges 
serving  in  this  kind  of  du.il  capacity  and 
under  the  authority  of  both  st  ite  and  federal 
governments.  In  fact,  in  my  own  state  the 
possibility  of  such  a  restriction  seems  more 
real  than  Illusory 

Nevertheless.  I  sincerely  hope  that  all  ques- 
tions and  doubts  of  federal  interference  and 
usurpation  of  state  function  win  be  discussed 
objectively  and  resolved  so  that  this  well- 
founded  and  much-needed  legislation  may 
be  enacted.  Of  its  many  conui^endable  fea- 
tures I  would  like  to  mention  a  Jew  that  I 
♦eel  are  especially  attractive  and  beneflclal 

First  of  all.  the  availability  of  federal 
funds  should  greatly  enoour.ige  the  study 
and  evaluation  of  court  systems,  same  of 
which  have  remained  unaltered  for  decades 
Naturally,  financial  support  is  not  the  sole 
answer,  but  it  cuuld  provide  the  seed 
money"  needed  to  plant  programs  of  court 
reform.  Perhaps  modernlzition  ol  our  court 
system  has  proceeded  slowly  due   to  Its  as- 


sociation with  an  honorable  profession 
wnicn  has  an  ancient  affinity  with  precedent. 
Kegardiess  of  reasons  jud  despite  t.*ie  notable 
advances  ol  some  states,  I  must  agree  with 
SenaUjr  TyUmgs  that  there  has  been  no 
uiilhed  and  comprehensive  mobilization  of 
effort  on  a  national  bitsls  to  attack  lagging 
Justice  in  our  Nation's  courts  I  honestly  feel 
that  the  enactment  of  this  hill  is  essential 
to  awaken  concern  and  consideration  of  Ju- 
dicial problems  and  their  potential  sjIuUous 
and  to  spur  our  courts  to  concerted  action. 

If  this  bill  provided  nothing  else  It  would 
be  worth  its  enactment  Just  to  focus  national 
attention  on  our  Judicial  branch  of  govern- 
ment, about  which  so  many  of  our  citizens 
are  potjrly  informed  and  apathetic  This  at- 
titude breeds  conipi.icency  and  inspires  legis- 
lative inact.on.  thereby  impeding  the  forces 
of  reform  I  envijlnn  that  the  stud.es  and 
recommendations  fostered  by  this  bill  at  the 
state  and  local  level  will  help  to  overcome 
the  public  and  legislative  Indifference  to  the 
needs  of  t.'ie  Judu-liry  .Mthough  intangible. 
over  the  years  ahead  this  educative  effect 
could  prove  one  of  tlie  most  lasting  and  sig- 
nificant   by-products    of    the    proposal 

In  a  more  direct  and  tangible  way  I  think 
this  bill  will  induce  the  rapid  Introduction 
into  our  court  systems  of  the  "hardware" 
and  "software"  offered  by  modern  technol- 
ogy In  the  former  categnry  wotild  fall  the 
use  of  data  proces.slng  and  computer  equip- 
ment, and  the  latter  would  encompa.ss  pro- 
gressive business  meth.Kis  and  prognuns  de- 
signed by  professional  management  consul- 
tants More  and  more  I  re.ilize  that  well- 
trained  and  professional  court  administrators 
versed  not  only  In  the  law  and  court  proce- 
dures but  in  sound  business  management  as 
well  can  be  of  significant  help  F'or  a  v.trlety 
of  factors  some  Judges  are  often  reluctant  to 
admit  the  need  for  the  services  of  s\ich  per- 
sonnel and  their  techniques  P  ir  purposes  of 
efficiency  and  effective  justice,  both  must 
soon  be  m:ide  an  Integral  p.irt  of  every  court 
system  It  is  no  longer  possible  for  a  judge 
to  look  upon  his  role  in  Judicial  administra- 
tion as  an  auxiliary  function  of  his  office  In 
this  modern  and  complex  society,  Judicial 
administration  in  itself  Is  a  full-time  re- 
sponsibility which  should  not  be  imposed  en- 
tirely on  already  overburdened  Indge.s  This 
bill  should  go  far  to  bring  about  advances  In 
this  area. 

In  addition,  one  of  the  more  beneflclal 
aspects  of  this  proposal  seems  to  lie  In  the 
plan  for  a  central  clearing-house  to  gather 
and  evaluate  plans  and  programs  tried  In 
various   covirta    throughout    the   country 

There  have  been  several  professional  or- 
ganizations that  have  served  the  field  of  Ju- 
dicial administration  very  well  .\mong 
others,  the  American  Judicature  Society  and 
the  American  Bar  Associations  Section  on 
Judicial  .Administration  under  the  most  able 
leadership  of  Justice  Tom  C  Clark  have  pro- 
vided iiut3tandlug  service 

Despite  the  excellent  efforts  of  these 
groups,  the  long  history  of  Judicial  reform 
Is  one  of  trial  and  error  In  the  varl'jus  Juris- 
dictions. Unfortunately  there  h.is  never  been 
one  national  organization  or  office  which  col- 
lected and  evaluated  Information  and  perti- 
nent data  from  all  our  courts  on  a  con- 
tnuious  basts  Only  in  a  limited  and  some- 
times fortuitous  way  m.iy  we  In  M.issachu- 
settB  leirn  of  what  Is  being  tried  In  Illinois. 
for  ex.imple  In  the  way  of  court  reform  or 
revision  What  Is  being  tried  elsewhere,  both 
with  success  and  with  failure,  can  be  of 
tremendous  benefit  to  other  Jurisdictions 
with  similar  problems  With  a  central  eval- 
uating office  mi.ny  of  the  pitfalls  of  the  trlal- 
and-error    technique    may    be    obviated 

Consequently,  the  concept  of  this  na- 
tional clearing-house  designed  to  make  avail- 
able facts,  figures  and  statistics,  which  could 
be  of  value  and  Interest  to  many  of  our  state 
courts.  Is  especially  Intriguing  It  oould  pre- 
vent  the   duplication   of  error,  supply   sug- 


gestions for  reform  not  originally  envisioned, 
provide  ready  solutions  in  instances  where 
proven  methods  have  been  successfully 
adopted  and  incentives  to  expand  limited 
Improvements 

I  look  forward  to  this  approach  as  a  ma- 
jor contribution  of  the  pro.o.j^ed  legislation. 
Tlirough  such  a  source,  we  should  be  able 
to  avoid  the  situation  which  exists  today 
whereby  many  programs  for  court  improve- 
ment, years  after  their  local  Implementa- 
tion, remain  a  matter  of  controversy  and 
debate.  If  not  mystery,  elsewhere  through- 
out the  country 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  Office  for  Judicial 
As-slstance  will  place  much  importance  on 
lU  role  as  an  evaluator  of  the  various  stud- 
ies and  programs  which  It  might  sponsor 
or  conduct.  As  an  objective  national  ob- 
server of  sundry  slate  and  local  projects,  this 
offlce  IS  Ideally  qualified  to  provide  meaning- 
ful comparative  analysis,  to  l.ssue  unequivo- 
cal appraisals  and  to  recommend  specific 
proposals  Naturally,  each  state  must  decide 
for  itself  which  suggestions  or  improve- 
ments. If  any.  are  best  suited  lor  its  own 
system,  but  to  enable  a  state  to  better  plot 
Its  own  course,  the  n.itlonal  office  should 
fully  exercise  its  Independent  Judgment  and 
m.<ke   known   the   pr^Kjuct  of   lis  evaluation. 

I  personally  believe  that  assistance  In  the 
way  of  recommendations  and  suRgestlons 
resulting  from  these  evaluations  by  highly 
respected  experts  would  go  far  toward  over- 
conimg  the  obstructions  to  court  reform 
caused  by  local  political  factors  or  other 
parochial  considerations 

Another  outcome  of  this  office  could  be  the 
development  of  a  highly  trained  and  knowl- 
edgeable group  of  experts  In  the  fields  of 
Judicial  administration.  Hopefully,  these 
personnel  could  make  themselves  available 
as  consultants  or  advisors  to  those  slates 
which  might  request  the  benefit  of  this  ex- 
pertise. If  this  kind  of  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance would  be  forthcoming,  it  certainly 
should  facilitate  the  Implementation  of  Im- 
provemenu  In  Judicial  administration  at 
the  state  and  local  levels  of  government. 

Before  closing  discussion  on  the  benefits 
to  be  accrued  from  this  proposed  bill,  I  wish 
to  suggest  the  kind  of  project  which  I  would 
hope  the  Offlce  of  Judicial  Assistance  would 
consider  for  early  study  and  evaluation, 

I  believe  there  Is  the  need  for  an  In-depth 
survey  of  a  state  court  system,  which  would 
include  examination  of  all  facets  of  Its  op- 
eration, organization,  and  procedure.  I  an- 
ticipate that  the  results  or  recommenda- 
tions of  such  a  study  could  serve  as  a  pilot 
or  master  plan  for  other  Jurisdictions'  adop- 
tion or  adaptation,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

With  the  benefit  of  resources  and  talent 
available  to  the  Offlce  of  Judicial  Assistance 
It  would  seem  a  most  appropriate  offlce  to 
undertake  such  a  project.  Perhaps  It  could 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  such  groups  as  the 
American  Bar  Association,  which  several 
years  ago  approved  a  Model  Judicial  Article 
that  several  states  have  used  as  a  guide  to 
overhaul  their  Judicial  systems.  I  would 
think  that  far  more  benefits  could  eventual- 
ly be  expected  from  proposals  offered  as  a 
result  of  a  truly  exhaustive  and  comprehen- 
sive survey  sponsored  by  a  governmental  au- 
thority 

I  realize  that  changes  and  Improvements 
prompted  by  such  a  master  plan  will  take 
years  to  evolve  and  as  with  all  aspects  of 
this  Act,  eventual  success  will  greatly  depend 
upon  the  acceptance  and  cooperation  given 
this  federal  office  by  the  various  states.  But 
a  start  must  be  made,  and  I  feel  this  legisla- 
tion and  the  funds  it  will  provide  along  with 
the  involvement  of  the  federal  government 
as  an  interested  observer  and  invited  par- 
ticipant in  state  court  Improveioents  will  do 
much  to  promote  real  and  substantial  prog- 
ress In  this  long  neglected  area. 

Despite  my  enthusiasm  for  the  bill  as  pres- 
ently drafted  there  are.  in  my  opinion,  some 
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other  amendments  which  should  be  con- 
jldered  before  the  bill  is  enacted.  As  I  earlier 
have  indicated,  I  am  not  among  the  group 
who  look  upon  this  bill  as  a  potential  danger 
to  the  Independence  of  our  state  courts.  I 
am  satisfied  by  the  safeguards  of  Sections  5 
and  8.  but  in  fact,  I  question  if  they  are  too 
restrictive. 

In  both  sections  the  presiding  judge  of 
the  state  court  intended  for  study  is  given  a 
virtual  veto  power  over  whether  such  a  study 
or  evaluation  of  his  court  may  be  made.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  this  court  and  its 
presiding  Judge  quite  often  have  the  largest 
stakes  in  the  status  quo  and  that  these  same 
courts  are  frequently  the  very  situs  where 
change  is  often  needed  yet  more  often 
resisted. 

I  offer  for  consideration  that  the  chief 
justice  of  the  state's  highest  court  be  in- 
serted as  the  necessary  approving  authority 
within  a  state  for  accepting  grant  applica- 
tions instead  of  the  chief  judge  of  the  court 
directly  involved.  As  the  highest  judicial 
officer  In  the  state,  he  Is  most  often  respon- 
sible for  the  over-all  superintendence  of  all 
courts  within  his  Jurisdiction,  Consequently, 
he  should  satisfy  the  valid  check  of  re- 
quiring approbation  by  a  judicial  authority 
within  the  state  court  system  to  be  studied 
before  a  grant  will  be  authorized.  Further- 
more, by  requiring  the  acquiescence  of  the 
chief  Justice  of  the  highest  court  in  a  state, 
the  risk  would  be  lessened  that  a  possibly 
far  reaching  and  beneflclal  study  would 
be  scuttled  due  to  the  reluctance  of  a  judge 
or  court  most  immediately  affected  by  the 
change.  It  is  true  than  an  obstructionlBt 
can  be  found  In  all  judicial  levels,  but  In  any 
event  it  would  seem  more  likely  tliat  the 
chief  Justice  of  the  highest  state  court  would 
at  least  be  more  detached  and  objective  In 
his  decision. 

I  realize  the  practicalities  involved  In  re- 
quiring the  approval  of  the  chief  judge  of 
the  particular  court  intended  for  study,  and 
I  do  not  underestimate  the  disadvantages 
caused  by  not  having  his  complete  approval 
and  cooperation.  Nonetheless,  I  feel  many 
excellent  studies  and  recommendations  can 
still  come  to  light  through  the  efforts  of  the 
organized  bar,  law  school  faculties  and  in- 
dividual lawyers  and  judges. 

Another  general  observation  that  I  wish 
to  make  about  this  bill  concerns  the  lack 
of  any  provision  establishing  a  contact  be- 
tween the  state's  judiciary  and  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches  in  furtherance 
of  any  court  study.  It  would  seem  the  basic 
reason  for  this  is  sound.  The  courts  are  most 
directly  connected  with  the  administration 
of  Justice,  and  I  agree  they  should  be  the 
prime  movers  in  resolving  their  problems. 
However,  It  must  be  remembered  that  courts 
are  not  the  masters  of  their  own  houses. 
They  have  the  responsibility  for  its  success- 
ful operation  but  not  always  the  authority 
to  exercise  it.  Most  often,  significant  and 
necessary  changes  in  the  judicial  system  can- 
not be  accomplished  without  legislative  and 
even  executive  consent. 

In  view  of  this  inescapable  fact,  I  feel  al- 
though this  Act  should  not  call  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  legislative  or  executive  arms 
to  initiate  study  of  a  state  court  system, 
there  should  be  Incorporated  Into  the  bill 
some  liaison  with  the  other  branches  of  gov- 
ernment. Atxsent  such  an  exchange,  there  Is 
the  distinct  likelihood  that  many  valuable 
studies  could  be  permanently  categorized 
M  futile  academic  exercises  since  their 
chances  for  Implementation  would  be  weak- 
ened without  the  involvement  or  at  least 
prior  communication  with  the  legislature 
and  governor,  whose  aid  will  be  eventually 
needed  to  enact  any  proposed  changes. 

Perhaps  Section  4  would  be  a  proper  place 
to  Incorporate  the  requirement  that  a  re- 
cipient of  a  grant  in  addition  to  submitting 
reports  to  the  Director  would  also  have  to 
file  progress  repwrts  to  his  own  state  legis- 


lature and  governor.  By  Including  such  a 
requirement  in  this  Act,  Congress  will  both 
emphasize  and  encourage  not  only  the  need 
for  but  also  the  Importance  of  cooperation 
between  all  three  branches  of  government  If 
any  changes  or  Improvements  In  the  court 
system  are  to  come  to  fruition. 

In  conclusion,  I  reconfirm  my  opinion  that 
this  bill  can  provide  real  and  substantive 
assistance  to  the  states  in  promoting  mod- 
ern and  effective  methods  in  Judicial  admin- 
istration. I  would  hope  that  U  Congress  sees 
the  need  for  this  bill.  It  would  provide  ade- 
quate funds  for  Its  successful  operation.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  highly  profes- 
sional people  will  be  needed  to  staff  and 
provide  services  to  the  Office  of  Judicial  As- 
stance,  and  hopefully  the  salaries  and  sti- 
pends offered  will  be  sufficient  to  attract  the 
very  best  legal  and  administrative  personnel. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  this  bill  will  receive 
the  unified  support  of  the  bench,  the  bar 
and  their  related  professional  organizations. 
Much  remains  to  be  accomplished  In  the  field 
of  Judicial  administration,  and  this  bill  can 
provide  ttfe  Impetus  for  further  significant 
achleveme)itB. 

U.S.  SENATE,  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  StrBCOMMiTTEE  on 
Improvements  in  Jitdiciai,  Ma- 

CHINEBY, 

July  24. 1967. 
Hon.  G.  Joseph  Tatjro, 
The  Superior  Court, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Judge  TAtmo:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  July  11,  1967.  I  appreciate  receiving 
a  copy  of  the  letter  from  Mr.  Justice  Clark, 
and  due  to  the  large  number  of  calls  and  re- 
quests for  a  copy  of  your  remarks  that  have 
recently  reached  my  Subcommittee,  I  think 
the  letter  and  your  testimony  have  been  most 
effective. 

I  appreciate  your  continued  Interest  and 
cooperation    in    pursuing    Judicial    reform 
through  the  National  Court  Assistance  Act. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  D.  Tydings, 

Chairman. 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  B.C.,  June  1, 1967. 
Dear  Jotwe:  The  remarks  of  Chief  Justice 
Joseph  Tauro  on  the  National  Court  Assist- 
ance Act  are  superb  and  since  they  did  not 
get  a  wide  circulation  I  am  enclosing  a  copy. 
If  you  are  In  agreement,  you  might  call 
the  Chief  Justice's  remarks  to  the  attention 
of  your  Senators  and  Congressmen. 
With  best  wishes,  I  remain. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Tom  C.  Clark. 


son  is  young  and  learns,  through  suc- 
ceeding, that  his  future  is  something  he 
can  help  mold  to  his  own  liking. 

In  2  short  years,  this  is  what  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has  done  for 
many  urban  youths.  Some  were  In  school, 
on  the  verge  of  dropping  out.  Others 
were  already  dropouts — social  rejects, 
school  misfits,  jobless,  often  fatherless, 
sometimes  dabblers  in  juvenile  delin- 
quency, or,  in  many  cases,  youths  who 
thought  that  being  poor  was  their  in- 
herited inescapable  role  in  life. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  is  dis- 
pelling this  attitude  among  our  urban 
young  and  giving  them  new  hope  of  a 
better  life.  The  NYC  in  Miami,  Fla.,  has 
been  especially  successful  in  helping  our 
young  people  find  a  better  life.  It  is  be- 
cause of  this  "good  job  done"  that  I 
place  this  article  in  the  Record, 
Girl  Finds  Employment,  Thanks  to  NYO 

A  young  lady  In  Miami  has  found  a  good 
permanent  job  with  the  University  of  Miami 
School  of  Medicine  and  in  a  letter  dated 
June  20,  1967,  and  addressed  to  the  local 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  project  director, 
she  gives  the  credit  to  NYC : 

"I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  you,  the  staff  at  the  NYC  office,  and 
the  faculty  at  Assumption  Academy  for 
providing  me  with  25  months  of  important 
vocational  training  as  an  NYC  clerk-typist 
and  receptionist.  This  training  enabled  me 
to  qualify  for  a  permanent  position  as  a 
clerk-typist  for  the  University  of  Miami 
School' of  Medicine  at  Jackson  Memorial 
Hospital.  My  starting  salary  is  $304  a  month. 

"I  shall  always  be  grateful  for  having 
been  able  to  acquire  a  vocational  skill  as  an 
NYC  enrollee  ...  I  now  feel  quite  inde- 
pendent, secure  and  knowledgeable  in  the 
business  world. 

"In  conclusion,  the  NYC  breathed  into 
my  life  a  feeling  of  hope  and  a  desire  to 
succeed. 

"Respectfully  yours, 

"(Miss)  Anita  Minct." 


ANOTHER  SUCCESS  IN  THE  NEIGH- 
BORHOOD YOUTH  CORPS 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker — 

We  have  made  a  major  and  significant 
t>eglnnlng  to  throttle  want  and  elevate 
hope — ■ 

Stated  President  Johnson  as  he  de- 
scribed the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

The  importance  of  this  program  to  our 
young  people  in  urban  areas  is  not  often 
adequately  proclaimed.  When  a  "failure" 
succeeds  at  something  for  the  first  time, 
his  world  will  never  be  the  same  again. 

This  is  particularly  true  when  the  per- 


SPEECH   BY   SENATOR   EDWARD   V. 
LONG 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEIPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  al- 
ways taken  and  continue  to  take  a  great 
interest  in  the  Constitution  of  these 
United  States,  and  I  have  always  been 
opposed  to  anything  which  I  thought 
was  unconstitutional  in  any  way,  shape, 
or  form. 

Fifteen  yearsago  when  I  was  in  the 
other  body  I  started  hearings  on  the 
wiretapping  of  telephones  by  Federal 
agencies  and  private  individuals.  This  I 
believed  to  be  a  very  grave  invasion  of 
privacy  which,  if  it  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, threatens  to  shake  the  very  foun- 
dations of  our  great  democracy.  In  this 
Congress  I  have  sponsored  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  to  control  wiretapping, 
which  I  might  add  has  been  cosponsored 
by  Senator  Edward  V.  Long  in  the  other 
body. 

We  all  know  of  the  trials  and  tribula- 
tions the  able  Senator  from  Mlasouri  has 
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been  going  through  to  erase  this  grievous 
invasion  of  the  basic  constitutional  guar- 
antee of  privacy.  Senator  Long  has  re- 
cently made  a  speech  on  this  very  same 
subject  before  the  Northeast  Community 
Council,  which  I  Ond  to  be  very  interest- 
ing. I  recommend  this  speech  to  all  peo- 
ple who  are  interested  in  the  basic  free- 
doms guaranteed  to  the  American  people 
by  our  Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  place  this  very  excellent  speech  in  this 
Record,  following  my  remarks,  for  the 
further  information  of  all  who  may  read 
this  Record  In  the  future: 

LadlM  and  gentlemen,  I  greatly  appreci- 
ate the  opportunity  to  be  with  you  here 
tonight. 

I  think  we  owe  a  great  vote  of  thanks  to 
Bill  Redpath  and  to  all  the  members  of  the 
Northeaat  Community  Council  for  their  out- 
standing work  in  providing  thla  Chautauqua 
program  tonight  They  are  working  In  the 
cauoe  for  a  better  Northeast  Community 
With  the  help  of  thla  fine  council  and  with 
the  work  of  many  Individuals  and  firms. 
Northeast  Kansas  City  Is  moving  steadily 
ahead.  There  la  a  spirit  of  Chautauqua  and 
progreaa  here  because  the  citizens  believe  In 
the  Importance  and  future  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

The  Chautauqua  has  had  a  great  role  in 
American  hlatory.  For  your  grandparents  and 
my  grandparents  It  was  always  a  community 
event  and  the  whole  family  would  talk  about 
It  for  months  after  It  was  over. 

Times  have  changed.  Today  our  nation  Is 
so  developed  that  we  can  get  performances 
on  the  television  every  night  of  the  week. 
We  have  movies  and  plays  and  musicals.  We 
have  sports  events.  We  have  everything  the 
early  Americans  dreamed  of  and  we  have 
far  more.  Tet,  today,  we  are  all  too  often 
missing  the  one  thing  that  the  Chautauqua 
had,  the  one  thing  we  all  feel  here  tonight. 
The  Chautauqua  was  the  symbol  of  com- 
munity spirit.  Each  early  American  commu- 
nity was  fiercely  proud  of  Its  Chautauqua 
The  most  talented  and  creative  minds  In  our 
nation  appeared  in  local  Chautauqusts  coast 
to  coast.  It  was  a  citizen's  event.  Everyone 
benefited;  young  and  old.  rich  and  poor.  No 
town  was  too  small  or  too  out-of-the-way  for 
a  world  famoxis  singer  or  speaker.  The  Chau- 
tauqua stood  for  a  vital,  dynamic  commu- 
tUty  life  In  which  all  shared. 

In  our  nation  today,  the  Individual  citizen 
can  easily  get  lost  In  the  shuffle.  A  strong 
community  like  this  one  In  which  every  citi- 
zen can  take  a  part  Is  our  best  answer  to  the 
pressures  of  our  times. 

Yet.  I  regret  to  report  that  in  our  nation 
today,  there  are  forces  at  work  which  could 
wreck  a  community  like  yours.  There  are 
forces  which  could  tear  down  your  freedoms. 
which  could  replace  the  happy  spirit  of 
Chautauqua  with  the  grim  spirit  of  a  police 
state. 

Before  my  Senate  Subcommittee,  a  man 
testified  that  the  Mayor  of  a  New  Tork  com- 
munity was  using  wiretaps  and  electronic 
eavesdropping  devices  to  snoop  on  the  actlv- 
itias  of  local  citizens.  This  witness  said  he 
personally  discovered  a  hidden  microphone 
while  making  a  call  in  a  local  phone  booth 
He  showed  us  photographs  of  the  micro- 
phone In  the  booth.  He  said  many  citizens  In 
that  community  believed  the  mayor  and  his 
friends  were  listening  In  on  personal  phone 
cails.  The  people  of  tills  New  York  coounu- 
nlty  w«re  living  in  fear  and  distrust. 

Only  a  court  could  have  determined  Lf  the 
mayor  really  did  comnxlt  the  acts  he  was  ac- 
cused of.  But  that  case  demonstrated  ho^ 
easily  a  local  community  can  be  undernUned 
by  the  fear  of  Ulegal  snooping  against  in- 
dividual citizens.  That  oonununlty  could 
hay*  been  right  here  In  idlsaourl.  It  oould 
have  bsen  anywhere  In  the  country. 

If  you  lived  today  In  Fairfax  County,  Vlr- 


guua.  the  county  taxes  you  pay  would  help 
purchase  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
snooping  equipment  being  used  by  the  IocjU 
police.  The  county  not  only  uses  wiretapping 
and  eavesdropping  devices  on  Us  own  citi- 
zens. They  also  lend  this  equipment  to  neigh- 
boring counties.  There  are  few  laws  control- 
ling snooping  by  oounly  officers.  There  is 
nothing  on  the  boi>lts  to  say  the  citizen's  tax 
money  cannot  be  spent  for  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping  equlpmeat. 

No  one  in  this  nation  knows  Just  how  many 
ciUzens  have  been  the  victims  of  wiretapping 
or  eavesdropping  My  staff  now  estimates  that 
one  out  of  every  ten  Amerlc.*n  cltlMus  has  at 
one  time  or  another  been  In  a  bugged  room, 
or  has  talked  on  a  tapped  telephone  In  an- 
other few  years,  unless  we  do  something  now. 
It  will  be  one  in  every  five  citizens.  It  might 
already  have  happened  once  or  more  times  to 
some  of  you  here  in  the  audience  tonight. 
Unknown  to  you  or  your  family,  your  phone 
might  have  t)e€n  tapped,  your  bedroom  might 
have  been  bugged,  your  washroom  at  work 
might  have  been  installed  with  a  hidden 
microphone  attached  to  the  boss's  ofBce.  Un- 
til a  year  ago  when  my  subconnmltee  began 
to  Investigate  complaints,  the  telephone 
companies  were  listening  in  on  millions  of 
long  distance  phone  calls.  As  soon  as  we  be- 
gan to  Investigate  them,  they  conveniently 
dropped  their  monitoring  system.  One  com- 
pany alone  had  listened  U>  over  3  million  calls 
in  a  single  year. 

One  witness  testified  that,  a  few  years  ago. 
1,600  public  telephones  in  New  York  City 
were  bugged  Millions  of  innocent  people 
used  these  phones.  Millions  of  innocent 
phone  calls  were  listened  to.  But,  Just  In  the 
hope  that  someone  wo\ild  say  something 
wrong,  agents  were  listening  In.  They  over- 
heard lawyers  t.ilklng  to  their  clients,  they 
overheard  husbands  talking  to  their  wives, 
they  heard  doctors  talking  to  their  patients. 
This  kind  of  practice  could  soon  h.ive  ev- 
ery man  and  woman  bound  in  the  chains 
of  fear,  the  dread  that  society  is  becoming 
a  closed  door. 

What  has  happened  to  oiir  America?  Are 
we  wining  to  sacrifice  the  principles  of  our 
democratic  system,  to  sacrifice  our  constitu- 
tional rights  in  order  to  Increase  our  secu- 
rity? 

Who  would  believe  that  in  over  4.000 
business  firms  in  the  United  suites,  the  boss 
has  rented  equipment  so  he  can  secretly 
listen  in  on  his  employees'  phone  calls^ 

This  Is  20th  Century  America  We  are  sup- 
posed to  t>e  one  of  the  most  civilized  nations 
on  earth  Yet  we  are  subject  to  these  and 
thousands  more  violations  of  our  every-day 
privacy. 

A  Rabbi,  testifying  before  my  Subcom- 
mittee, said  that  under  Jewish  Law  all  in- 
vasions of  privacy  then  known  were  pro- 
hibited over  2.000  years  ago.  He  said  It's  in 
the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  The  right  of  pri- 
vacy Is  at  least  2,000  years  old.  Yet.  today  in 
cities  all  across  our  land,  government  and 
private  agents  are  listening  in  on  phone  calls 
and  private  room  conversations  of  many 
thousands  of  citizens. 

What  is  happening  to  our  America?  What 
Is  happening  to  our  freedom?  What  is  hap- 
pening to  your  right  to  communicate  freely 
with  your  wife,  with  your  neighbor,  with 
your  lawyer,  your  priest,  your  rabbi,  or  your 
minister'' 

If  we  permit  wiretapping  and  eavesdrop- 
ping to  continue  m  America.  I  can  guartintee 
that  there  will  soon  be  no  more  private  con- 
versations. Every  citizen  wUl  have  the  ter- 
rible fear  that  someone  Is  listening  In.  It  is 
not  that  you  are  committing  a  crime  or 
doing  something  wrong.  It  is  Just  the  un- 
comfortable feeling  that  maybe  someone  Is 
snooping  and  may  be  you  will  say  something 
that  wUl  displease  them. 

As  you  know,  I  have  been  concerned  with 
this  subject  of  the  citizen's  privacy  ever 
since  I  came  to  the  Senate.  The  more  I  learn 


about  these  practices  of  Federal  and  private 
agents,  the  more  alarmed  I  become. 

Our  first  big  battle  in  the  Senate  against 
wiretapping  came  in  1962  when  the  Attorney 
General  was  proposing  legislation  to  legalize 
wiretapping.  I  told  them  that  the  citizens' 
right  of  privacy  was  Just  as  Important  as  the 
citizens'  right  to  good  law  enforcement.  I 
supported  and  voted  for  every  other  measure 
the  Attorney  General  proposed  to  step-up 
our  fight  against  crime. 

Was  I  right  or  did  I  undermine  our  drive 
against  crime?  Attorney  General  Clark  said 
he  has  greatly  Increased  his  anti-crime  drive 
without  using  wiretapping.  When  I  asked 
him  if  a  bill  restricting  wiretapping  would 
hurt  his  work,  he  said  no  at  three  different 
points  in  the  record.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  after 
50  years  of  experience  fighting  crime,  said  I 
had  not  hurt  his  fight  against  crlnUnals. 
Both  Clark  and  Hoover  have  been  extremely 
helpful  la  working  with  my  subcommittee 
on  this  whole  matter. 

I  voted  against  the  bill  to  permit  wiretap- 
ping back  In  1962  because  I  believed  it  would 
upset  the  delicate  balance  on  which  our 
democratic  system  functions. 

We  defeated  that  bill  Yet.  there  were 
Federal  agencies  which  didn't  care  whether 
the  Congress  wanted  wiretapping  or  not. 
These  agencies  were  going  ahead  and  wiretap 
.inyway  In  a  report  Just  released  a  few  week* 
.igo.  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  admitted 
that  It  kept  right  on  wiretapping  and  eaves- 
dropping after  Congress  refused  to  give  it 
authority  to  do  so. 

I  regret  to  report  that  fighting  against  wire- 
tappers, snoops,  and  eavesdroppers  Is  not  an 
easy  task.  There  are  opponents.  There  are 
those  who  axe  opposed  to  the  best  Lnterestg 
of  the  people.  There  are  those  who  have 
trampled  on  the  rights  of  the  little  man,  the 
average  citizen  for  years  and  they  have  ao 
intention  of  stopping  now.  There  are  those 
who  have  defied  my  Senate  Subcommittee. 
There  are  those  who  have  attacked  me  per- 
sonally. They  have  not  hesitated  to  try  to 
cover  up  their  activities.  We  discovered  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  gone  to 
great  lengths  to  keep  agents  from  testifying 
in  court  on  cases  in  which  they  had  wire- 
tapped. In  Boston,  we  found  a  Federal  Judge 
furious  at  IRS  agents  who  had  lied  to  him. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  had  no 
qualms  about  concealing  from  the  people 
and  the  Congress  the  extent  of  their  wrong- 
doings. 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago.  my  subcommit- 
tee requested  a  full  report  on  eavesdropping 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  We  waited 
and  we  waited.  One  year  went  by.  Two  years 
went  by.  Finally  Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  they 
submitted  their  report.  They  admitted  to 
1,010  insunces  of  electronic  snooping.  There 
was  more  going  on  in  1963  than  any  previous 
year.  I  firmly  believe  that  If  It  had  not  been 
for  my  hearings,  the  IRS  would  have  nearly 
doubled  its  tapping  and  bugging  between 
1963   and    1967. 

There  are  still  imjx)rtant  questions  on 
which  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  not 
answered.  I  am  very  pleased  that  the  IBS. 
under  the  leadership  of  Sheldon  Cohen,  has 
made  definite  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  illegal 
snooping. 

Unfortunately,  they  do  not  intend  to  rep- 
rimand any  of  those  who  placed  Illegal  wire- 
taps. They  do  not  plan  to  punish  the  IBS 
agent  who  wired  a  poor  little  secretary  up 
with  a  microphone-transmitted  and  sent  her 
into  the  witness  room  of  a  grand  Jury.  IBS 
agents  who  have  been  wiretapping  all  their 
lives  have  already  been  promoted  to  better 
IRS  Jobs.  But,  we  can  only  hope  that  those 
agents  for  whom  snooping  and  eavesdropping 
are  second  nature,  will  retire  soon  and  make 
way  for  young  and  more  fair-minded  re- 
cruits. 

But  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  sev- 
eral other  Federal  agencies  have  a  few  more 
practices  to  clean  up  before  they  get  a  clean 
bill  of  health  from  the  people  of  this  nation. 
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Agents  of  the  Food  and  Drug  agency  and 
tjje  Internal  Revenue  Service  have  a  long 
tilatory  of  harassing  and  IntlmldaUng  Indi- 
vidual citizens.  In  our  Investigations  of  wire- 
tapping and  snooping  we  have  run  across 
many  citizens  who  have  been  pressured  and 
bullied  by  Federal  agents. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Boston  man  who  was 
detained  in  his  home  by  IRS  agents  for  a 
whole  day.  They  kept  him  from  contacting 
Ills  lawyer  or  friends.  They  said.  "You'd  bet- 
ter cooperate  If  you  expect  to  stay  In  busi- 
ness." They  confiscated  his  financial  records 
and  threatened  him  with  a  Jail  sentence  If 
he  resisted.  They  questioned  all  his  neigh- 
bors, they  illegally  copied  his  bank  records, 
they  interrogated  his  relatives,  and  started 
a  tax  investigation  of  his  lawyer. 

When  a  Federal  Judge  finally  heard  all 
about  this,  he  strongly  criticized  the  IRS 
for  Illegal  pressures. 

This  was  not  headline  news.  We  do  not 
see  in  our  newspapers  every  day  the  long 
and  sad  cases  of  citizen  after  citizen  who 
bas  been  crushed  by  one  Federal  agency  or 
another. 

You  would  be  Interested  to  know  that  a 
great  many  citizens  give  In  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  rather  than  fight.  It  would 
cost  them  more  to  hire  a  lawyer  than  they 
could  possibly  receive  If  the  IRS  lost  the  case. 
If  you  really  know  you  are  right,  and  you 
stand  up  and  fight,  the  IRS  can  put  a  hold 
on  your  bank  account  and  all  your  checks 
will  bounce.  They  can  attach  your  property. 
They  can  sell  your  property  and  they  can 
completely  tie  up  your  savings.  For  the  aver- 
age citizen,  this  kind  of  power  Is  too  much. 
A  man  with  a  family  could  not  survive  a  year 
or  two  of  fighting  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

This  year  In  the  Congress,  Senator  Magnu- 
Bon  and  I  have  Introduced  a  bill  to  provide 
an  ombudsman  or  defender  for  the  average 
citizen  who  is  faced  with  small  tax  claims 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Many  citl- 
Bens  don't  know  the  first  thing  to  do  when 
they  are  confronted  by  the  awesome  power 
of  an  IRS  ultimatum.  They  need  help.  Our 
bill  win  give  them  the  help  they  need.  In 
recent  years,  more  and  more,  complaints  have 
come  to  Congress  from  citizens  who  feel  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  Is  being  unfair. 
If  the  citizen  Is  wrong,  he  will  have  to  pay 
up.  But  If  the  IRS  Is  wrong,  the  ombudsman 
or  defender  will  be  there  to  see  that  proper 
Justice  is  done.  I  am  always  shocked  when 
I  hear  of  cases  where,  even  when  IRS  Is 
proven  wrong,  they  refuse  to  pay  their  share. 
My  subcommittee  Is  determined  to  wijje  out 
this  arrogant,  taxpayer-be-hanged  attitude 
of  some  IRS  agents. 

We  expect  our  Federal  agencies  to  be  fair. 
But  they  are  not  always  fair.  We  expect  our 
Federal  agencies  to  be  Just.  But  they  are  not 
always  Just. 

You  may  be  assured  that  this  Senator  for 
one  win  keep  up  the  fight  against  Federal 
abtise  of  citizens'  rights.  I  will  keep  up  this 
flght  In  spite  of  those  who  attack  my  sub- 
committee. I  will  keep  up  the  fight  in  spite 
of  those  who  want  more  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping  In  this  country. 

Do  you  realize,  before  my  Senate  subcom- 
mittee began  its  Investigations,  no  one  had 
^y  Idea  how  much  wiretapping  and  eaves- 
dropping was  going  on  in  this  nation.  Con- 
gressman Claude  Pepper,  that  great  fighter 
for  the  people's  rights  from  Florida,  who 
held  one  of  the  first  wiretapping  hearings 
over  15  years  ago.  told  me,  "Senator,  I  had  no 
idea  these  practices  were  so  extensive.  We 
don't  want  Federal  agents  wiretapping  and 
snooping  In  Florida." 

I  think  today,  most  Federal  agents  know 
I  don't  want  any  wiretapping  and  snooping 
on  the  people  of  Missouri.  I  think  today, 
most  Federal  agents  who  abused  the  peo- 
ple's rights  In  the  past,  will  think  twice 
before  they  repeat  their  acts. 

We  have  definitely  made  great  progress. 
The  President  wants  to  get  Congress  to  pass 


the  Right  of  Privacy  Act  which  I  Introduced. 
The  Attorney  General  has  Issued  regulations 
restricting  all  Federal  agents  from  wiretap- 
ping and  eavesdropping.  The  Supreme  Court, 
In  an  historic  ruling,  lias  ruled  against  the 
New  York  wiretap  law  and  I  think  has  put 
an  end  to  state  laws  wlilch  give  a  free 
pass  to  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping.  The 
only  thing  now  remaining  Is  the  passage  of 
the  Right  of  Privacy  Act,  which  will  help 
outlaw  electronic  snooping  by  private  de- 
tectives and  Industrial  spies. 

I  will  keep  up  my  flght  for  this  vital 
legislation  until  all  Mlssourians  and  all  Amer- 
icans have  the  kind  of  protection  our  Con- 
stitution guarantees  us. 

Our  Bill  of  Rights  Is  today  175  years  old. 
It  has  survived  some  rough  times.  But  If 
there  is  not  enough  public  Interest  to  de- 
fend the  right  of  privacy,  then  the  Bill 
of  Rights  will  crumble.  When  our  privacy 
goes,  our  right  to  free  speech  goes,  our  right 
to  practice  our  religion  goes.  All  otu:  rights 
must  stand  or  fall  together. 

I  urge  everyone  here  tonight,  and  every 
citizen  throughout  the  land  to  oppose  creep- 
ing Big  Brotherlsm  in  America. 

Let  us  renew  our  determination  to  work 
for  an  America  In  which  every  citizen's 
rights  are  secure,  an  America  In  which  our 
children  can  live  without  fear  and  without 
being  under  the  watchful  eye  of  Big  Brother. 


OPERATION  MAINSTREAM 

Mr.  GONZAIiEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Kazen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  riots 
and  violence  dominating  most  of  the 
headlines  these  days,  many  solid  efforts 
to  improve  the  lot  of  the  hard-core  dis- 
advantaged go  unnoticed. 

It  is  therefore  most  gratifying  to  come 
across  a  newspaper  story  that  so  clearly 
shows  how  effectively  Federal  manpower 
programs  are  helping  those  most  in  need 
help  themselves. 

One  of  these  highly  successful  pro- 
grams is  Operation  Mainstream  which  is 
providing  a  good  many  disadvantaged 
citizens  of  three  Texas  counties  with  a 
new  sense  of  meaning  in  their  lives. 

These  persons,  who  had  little  to  antici- 
pate except  day-to-day  misery,  are  now 
getting  a  chance  to  build  better  lives  for 
themselves  and  their  families  as  they 
help  build  their  own  communities. 

To  illustrate  how  Operation  Main- 
stream is  benefiting  the  people  of  these 
three  Texas  counties,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  Insert  Into  the  Record  the 
following  Houston  Post  article  of  July  16, 
1967: 

Ofebaiion  Mains'tream  Sets  Goal  fob 
Seasonal  Workebs 
(By  Ben  Blanton) 

Kenedy. — For  Atanslo  Ortiz  of  Floresvllle 
the  War  on  Poverty  is  more  than  a  social  wel- 
fare experiment.  Through  Operation  Main- 
stream, a  program  to  relieve  hard  core  unem- 
ployment, Ortiz  now  has  a  regular  Job  In 
the  Ploreevllle  City  maintenance  department 
with  regular  pay  to  take  home  for  his  wife, 
Pauline,  and  their  five  children. 

Ufe  before  that  for  Ortiz,  bom  43  years 
ago  at  Palls  City,  Included  only  three  years 
of  public  school  and  one  seasonal  farm  or 
ranch  Job  after  another,  such  as  belling  hay, 
chopping  peanuts  or  feeding  cattle. 


The  economic  Opportunity  Development 
Corporation  of  Karnes,  Wilson  and  Atascosa 
counties  received  federal  funds  of  $189,643 
In  1966  to  start  the  program.  Job  training 
opportunities  In  municipal  maintenance 
were  provided  by  13  towns  in  the  three 
counties. 

They  are  Kamee  City,  Kenedy.  Runge  and 
Falls  City  In  Karnes  County:  FloreevlUe. 
Poth,  Stockdale  and  LaVernU  In  Wilson 
County;  and  Pleasanton,  Jourdanton.  Poteet, 
Charlotte  and  Lytle  In  Atascosa  County. 

Ortiz  was  one  of  60  men  employed  In  the 
towms  when  the  program  started,  to  buUd 
recreation  faclUtles.  repair  asphalt  streets, 
water  mains  and  sewer  lines,  and  to  learn 
the  variety  of  work  skUls  required  In  muni- 
cipal maintenance. 

Operation  Mainstream  became  part  of  the 
War  on  Poverty  as  the  Nelson  Amendment, 
introduced  by  U.  S.  Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson.  D- 
Wls.,  to  overcome  constantly  recurring  un- 
employment In  agricultural  areas.  It  was  lim- 
ited to  counties  vrtth  less  than  100,000  popu- 
lation. ^   ^       ^.      ..^ 

Now  in  their  second  year  of  drouth,  tne 
South  Texas  counties  have  a  severe  shortage 
of  the  usual  seasonal  Jobs  in  farming  and 

S  E  (Bubba)  Newman  of  Kenedy,  exec- 
utive director  of  the  EODC  programs  for  the 
three  counties,  received  word  July  1  that 
Operation  Malnstteam  has  been  refunded 
foVa  fuU  year  with  $376,500  of  federal  funds, 
to  which  the  towns  add  $63,380  worth  of  in 
kind"  support.  This  Is  usually  material  and 
supplies.  ^  .    »„ 

Putting  Operation  Mainstream  to  work  to 
bring  men  out  of  the  chronic  unemployment 
category  and  put  them  back  In  the  economic 
mainstream  required  overcoming  a  tradi- 
tional resistance  to  welfare  In  this  part  oi 

Charley  FHiHer.  co-ordlnator  In  the  three 
counties,  said.  "This  Is  country  where  people 
have  alvrays  felt  that  If  a  man  can't  take 
care  of  himself  and  hU  family,  then  he  Is  not 
worth  anybody  else's  time  or  care.  It's  an 
area  of  rugged  individualism  and  far  .ess 
interest  In  social  welfare  experiments  than  In 
last  month's  rainfall  records. 

"Frankly  Bubba  Newman  had  a  tough 
selling  Job  Just  to  get  the  program  started. 
Most  of  the  city  ofllclals  figured  It  was  Just 
red  tape  and  trouble,  with  nothing  worth- 
while in  return.  On  the  first  round  they  did 
not  see  how  they  could  use  extra  men  for  city 
work.  Now  that  they  see  what  these  men. 
given  a  chance,  can  accomplish,  the  dty  offi- 
cials are  eager  to  co-operate,  and  we  have  90 
men  at  work  now  In  13  towns. 

"Operation  Mainstream  tries  to  anchor  the 
part-tUne  worker,  to  keep  him  from  being  a 
drifter,  and  to  Impress  on  him  the  responsi- 
bility of  keeping  his  chUdren  in  school  so 
that  another  generation  Is  not  locked  Into 
the  same  cycle,"  Puller  said.  "It  may  be  a 
social  experiment  vrtth  welfare,  but  I  think 
the  city  officials  In  Wilson.  Atascosa  and 
Karnes  Counties  have  shown  that  they  can 
do  something  useful  and  worthwhile  with 
individuals  In  their  own  communities  who 
have  never  before  had  such  an  opportunity." 

Ray  Pollock,  mayor  of  Palls  City  and  a 
member  of  the  EODC  board  for  Karnes 
County  as  well  as  the  Trlcotmty  board, 
worked  for  the  program  because  he  wanted 
help  for  older  unemployed  people,  and  they 
already  had  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

"When  we  finally  got  the  Nelson  program," 
Pollock  said,  "our  city  councU  would  not 
appropriate  the  money  for  our  'In  kind'  sup- 
port, so  the  Palls  City  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce raised  It." 

As  a  result,  Palls  City,  poptUatlon  462. 
has  a  park  by  the  San  Antonio  River  with 
cU^ular  concrete  tables  and  benches  built 
arovmd  htige  pecan  trees.  The  design,  de- 
veloped by  Peter  Szalwlnskl,  a  contractor, 
was  so  attractive  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment asked  permission  to  copy  It  for  roadside 
parks. 
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When  the  program  was  renewed,  the  Falls 
City  Twwm''"  was  ready  with  money  for 
•aphalt  to  pave  every  street  In  town. 

Applicant*  for  the  Jobs  were  screened  by 
Newman's  office  in  Kenedy,  then  ihey  are 
screened  by  a  three-man  committee  In  each 
city.  Alter  approval,  they  are  given  a  Texas 
Employment  Commission  test  to  determine 
the  occupation  they  will  fit  In  best. 

■•Some  people  had  the  idea  that  thU  would 
be  a  political  program."  PoUock  said.  "We 
didn't  allow  it  to  be  anything  but  the  pro- 
gram It  U  designed  to  be — to  give  worthwhile 
employment  to  people  who  need  work  and 
want  to  work,  and  to  do  something  worth- 
wMle  wltb  their  labor  while  they  learn  new 
skills.  It  U  working,  and  It  means  more  to 
Palls  City  and  our  nther  towns  than  a  multl- 
mllUoQ  dollar  program  would  mean  to 
Houston  " 

Pollock  said  that  one  o!  their  men  Is  handi- 
capped and  two  of  them,  single  men.  had 
cash  Incomes  of  less  than  JJOO  last  year. 
One  of  them,  who  has  .i  wife  and  four  chil- 
dren, bad  a  cash  income  of  less  than  J1.200 
and  Just  could  not  find  work 

At  Karnes  City.  Albert  Puchs.  director  of 
utilities,  said  that  out  of  the  eight  men 
he  has  working  he  has  alreiidy  found  one  who 
will  be  trained  to  read  meters. 

"This  program  has  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  try  men  in  Jobs  we  could  not  afford 
to  try  on  our  own,"  Fucha  said 

Most  of  the  cities  built  baseball  parks 
and  recreation  centers  in  the  first  round 
of  the  program.  Now  they  are  paving  streets, 
repairing  water  ar:cl  sewer  mains,  painting 
buildings  and  taking  care  of  needed  main- 
tenance. 

In  the  recently  re-funded  Operation  Main- 
stream, one  hour  of  counselling  and  three 
hours  of  basic  education  for  adults  have 
been  included  with  36  hours  of  work  a  week 
The  workers  are  paid  H  40  an  hour. 

Newman  says  the  Operation  Mainstream 
program  and  the  National  Youth  Corps  out- 
of-school  program  are  the  most  effective  War 
on  Poverty  programs  administered  by  hla 
ofBce,  which  also  handles  .Medicare,  the  Head 
Start  Summer  Program.  Pre-School  and  Day 
Care  Centers  and  new  recreation  and  first 
aid  programs. 

In  the  three  counties  the  programs  hive 
served  790  adults,  have  found  Jobs  for  300 
youth*  In  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 
and  put  UOO  chllclren  through  the  Pre- 
school and  Head  Start  programs 

Since  lt>««  the  EODC  has  received  $1  357- 
798  In  federal  funds,  plus  1209.839  worth  of 
"In  kind"  support  furnished  by  the  par- 
ticipating cities  and  school  districts  for  a 
total  of  •1,567.637. 


PANAMA  CANAL  ISSUES  AND 
TREATY  TALKS-  SEQUEL 

Mr.  aONZAL£Z  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unviimous  consent  tnat  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr  Flood'  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoRO  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  tn  an  ad- 
dress to  the  House  on  June  8.  1967.  on 
"Pan*m«  Canal  Issues  and  Treaty  Talks : 
Defects  and  Validities,"  I  dealt  in  con- 
siderable detail  with  the  fallacies  in  the 
majority  report  of  a  nine-member  Ln- 
t«roceanlc  canal  panel  that  was  pub- 
lished In  booklet  form  in  March  of  this 
year  by  the  Center  for  Strategic  Stud- 
lee.  Georgetown  University.  In  the  May- 
June  19«7,  Issue  of  the  Military  ESigl- 
neer.  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Amer- 
ican Military  Engineers.  I  have  read  a 


featured  article  on  •Sliipway  Between 
the  Oceans  ■  by  Brig.  Gen.  Harry  G. 
Woodbury,  Jr.,  who  is  now  Director  of 
Civil  Works,  Office  of  Chief  of  Engineers. 
U.S.  Army,  and  the  engmeennji  agent  for 
the  current  studies  on  the  leasibility  of 
constructing  a  canal  of  so-cailed  sea  level 
design  across  the  American  Isthmus.  The 
appearance  of  ihis  article  so  soon  after 
publication  of  the  Indicated  booklet  is, 
I  believe,  most  significant. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  my  address 
on  June  8,  I  empiiasued  tliat  the  ma- 
jority report  of  the  center's  booklet  was 
premised  on  the  false  assumption  by  the 
majority  that,  because  the  proposed  sur- 
render policy  at  Panama  was  made  by 
a  Presidential  declaration,  this  posi- 
tion IS  an  accomplished  fact  and  pre- 
cludes consideration  of  it  on  the  basis  of 
merits  In  other  respects,  the  indicated 
majority  report  was  an  ex  parte  trtat- 
ment  in  support  of  one  predetermined 
objective — securing  authorization  of  a 
vast  sea  level  construction  project  in 
Panama  or  the  Canal  Zone. 

Though  less  comprehensive  than  the 
majority  report,  the  article  by  General 
Woodbury  gives  the  same  ex  parte  treat- 
ment in  support  of  the  same  predeter- 
mined objective  and  ignores  crucial  issues 
in  the  overall  canal  problem  that  must 
be  considered  in  any  evaluation  that  Is 
realistic  and  protective  of  the  U.S. 
Interests. 

As  many  of  the  detailed  remarks  in  my 
June  8  address  apply  with  equal  force  to 
parts  of  the  Woodbury  article,  I  shall 
not  comment  on  .specific  excerpts  but 
limit  myself  to  some  general  conclusions. 
A  careful  reading  of  the  article  shows 
that  it — 

First,  ignores  the  transcendent  ques- 
tion of  safeguarding  the  indispensable 
sovereign  rights,  power,  and  authority  of 
the  United  States  over  the  Canal  Zone 
for  the  efficient  maintenance,  operation, 
sanitation,  and  protection  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Second,  fails  to  present  the  major 
oi>erating  problems  of  the  existing  canal. 
Third,  does  not  describe  the  serious 
defects  of  the  authorized  third  locks 
project,  which  was  suspended  in  May 
1942,  after  the  expenditure  of  some 
$75  million. 

Fourth,  mentions  the  third  locks  proj- 
ect in  the  same  category  with  the  termi- 
nal lake  plan,  which  Is  misleading. 

Fifth,  fails  to  mention  that  the  lake- 
lock  proposal  was  approved  in  principle 
by  two  Governors  of  the  Panama  Canal 
as  the  proper  way  for  modernizing  the 
existing  canal. 

Sixth,  makes  Inadequate  mention  of 
the  1947  Isthmian  Canal  studies  and  the 
fact  that  its  recommendations  were  pre- 
mised on  hypothetical  questions  of  secu- 
rity and  national  defense  incident  to  the 
hysteria  over  the  advent  of  the  atomic 
bomb. 

Seventh,  does  not  disclose  that  the 
1947  Canal  Report  failed  to  receive 
Presidential  approval,  that  it  was  sent  to 
the  Congress  without  comment  or  recom- 
mendation, and  that  the  Congress 
ignored  it,  not  even  authorizing  Its 
publication 

Eighth,  supports  the  long-predeter- 
mined idea  of  a  canal  at  sea  level  but 
fails  to  state  that  such  project  In  the 


Canal  Zone  would  require  a  new  treaty 
with  Panama  while  the  modernization 
of  the  existing  canal  according  to  the 
Terminal  Lake-third  locks  plan  would 
not. 

Ninth,  ignores  the  historical  facts  that 
the  relative  merits  of  the  lake-lock  type 
and  the  so-called  sea-level  type  were 
threshed  out  during  the  Theodore  Roose- 
velt administration  with  the  result  that, 
upon  the  strong  recommendations  of 
Chief  Engineer  John  F.  Stevens,  both 
the  President  and  the  Congress  approved 
the  lake-lock  design;  and  that  the  wis- 
dom of  the  original  construction  has 
been  completely  established. 

In  view  of  the  facts  indicated,  the 
Woodbury  paper  is  obviously  part  of 
an  organized  propaganda  campaign  par- 
alleling the  views  m  the  majority  report 
in  the  booklet  by  the  Center  for  Strate- 
gic Studies.  In  contrast,  the  minority  re- 
port in  the  indicated  booklet,  prepared 
by  Dr.  Donald  M.  Dozer  and  Vice  Adm. 
T.  G.  W.  Settle,  Is  a  model  of  logical 
reasoning  that  reflects  both  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  actual  prob- 
lems Involved  in  their  broadest  sense. 
Moreover,  the  minority  report  supplies  a 
realistic  program  for  our  Government. 

In  order  that  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  message  to  the  Congress  and 
the  indicated  papers  may  be  easily  avail- 
able for  study  and  comparison  by  all 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  othen 
concerned  with  canal  problems.  I  quote 
the  three  as  parts  of  my  remarks: 
Panama  Canal  Issues  and  Treaty  Talks 
pabr  2  — minority  report 

Port  two  w  a  report  by  a  minority  of  the 
Panel.  In  our  consideration  of  Fanama  Canal 
probU'ns  ue  are  unwilling  to  be  limited  by 
the  joint  announcement  of  Presidents  John- 
son and  Hobles  on  September  24,  1965.  We 
do  not  accept  the  new  tliat  a  presidential 
statement  that  purports  to  abrogate  a  treat) 
whwh.  has  been  constitutionally  ratified  and 
to  relinquish  sot  ereign  control  over  Legally 
acquired  territory  of  the  United  State* 
should  be  allowed  to  serve  as  a  definitive 
guideline  for  this  study  or  to  block  a  full 
and  open-minded  consideration  of  Canal 
problems.  Our  analysis  dealing  more  broadly 
with  those  probU!77is  tfierefore  leads  us  to 
some  conclusions  different  from  those  of  the 
preceding  report. 

DoNALo  M    Dozes. 
T.  G.  W.  Settle, 
Vice  Admiral.  U.S.  Navy  {Retired). 

HISTORICAL    ANALYSIS 

Panama,  despite  Its  small  population  of 
only  1  2  million,  enjoys  a  status  of  singular 
Importance  because  of  Its  geographical  posi- 
tion astride  the  Isthmus  connecting  the  con- 
tinents of  North  and  South  America.  At  the 
same  time.  Its  location  makes  it  a  focus  of 
envy  of  the  predatory  contununlst  nations 
that  are  working  constantly  to  seize  and 
control  it.  The  Isthmus  Is  one  of  the  great 
strategic  and  military  centers  of  the  world. 

P.inamas  independence  was  protected  by 
the  United  States  under  the  Hay-Bunau- 
Varllla  treiiiy  from  1903  to  1939,  but  since 
World  War  II  Its  Independent  status  has  been 
compromised  by  a  succession  of  crises,  some 
fomented  by  communist-oriented  agitators 
and  some  by  surrenders  to  Panama  by  the 
United  States  of  Important  rights,  power, 
and  authority,  which  are  indispensable  to 
effective  management  of  the  Canal  and  to 
safeguarding  U.S.  interests  there.  The  global 
Implications  of  these  mounting  crises  In  Pan- 
ama, aimed  at  wresting  control  of  the  Canal 
from  the  United  States,  may  be  seen  in  tlis 
coincidence   of  events    there   with   those  in 
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the  Suez  Canal  In  South  Africa,  and  In  Viet-          The  principal  objectives  of  the  Isthmian  the    efficient   maintenance,   operation,   aanl- 

rmm   all  directed  toward  gaining  control  of     Canal   policy  of  the  United  States,  as  his-  tatlon,  and  protection  of  the  Panama  Canal 

SiT'strateglc   waterways  of   the   world.   The      torlcally    evolved,    have   been    to    construct,  for  the  benefit  of  Its  own  commerce  and  the 

reservation  of  the  sovereign  control  of  the     mamtaln.  and  operate  the  best  possible  type  commerce  of  the  world  and  that  It  may  at 

n^ted  States  over  the  Canal  Zone  and  Pan-     of  canal   at  the  beet  possible  site  for  the  the  same  time  defend  and  protect  its  own 

»ma  canal  is  more  vital  to  this  nation  than      transit  of  vessels  of  commerce  and  war  of  all  security  Interests  and  those  of  other  nations 

^torv  in  Vietnam.  The  further  forfeiture  of     nations  on  terms  of  equality  as  provided  by  of  the  western  hemisphere,  and  (2)  whether, 

thsV  control    win   constitute   a   major   sur-     treaty  and  to  do  so  at  the  lowest  possible  because  of  the  approaching  traffic  saturation 

render  by  the  United  States  and  may  be  ex-      cost    of    construction,    maintenance,    opera-  of  Canal  capacity,  the  United  States  should 

«^t«l   to    trigger    communist    taiceovers    of      tlon.  sanitation,  and  protection.  The  United  construct  additional  Canal  facilities  required 

SovetTiments  In  Latin  America.                               SUtes  has  traditionally  considered  the  Pan-  to  meet  Increased  traffic  demands.  This  lat- 

The  United   States  was  acknowledged   In     ama  Canal  as  vital  to  her  security  and  com-  ter  question  has  reopened  the  old  debate  as 

100'?  bv  all  the  maritime  nations  to  have  an     merclal  Interests  and  has  operated  it  on  a  to  the  advisability  of  constructing  (1)  a  so- 

mternatlonai   mandate  to   construct,  main-      self-sustaining  basis.  called    sea-level    canal    across    the    Isthmus 

uln    operate    sanitate    and  protect  a  canal          For  more  than  ten  years  the  United  States  possibly  with  nuclear  excavation,  or   (2)    an 

g^ss  the  American  Isthmus  for  the  benefit     has  been  enmeshed  in  crisis  diplomacy  with  alternate  canal  at  a  site  other  than  the  site 

ofworld  commerce.  It  chose  Panama  over     Panama  and  has  responded  with  one  conces-  of  the  existing  canal.  The  United  States  has 

Nicaraeua  as  the  site  of  the  Canal  because  of     slon  after  another,  each  of  which  has  been  allowed  Itself  to  be  Impaled  on  the  dilemma 

its  suoerlorlty  and  because  Panama  offered  as     followed  by  new  and  greater  demands  from  as  to  how  far  It  can  go  In  acceding  to  Pan- 

an  inducement  a  grant  of  sovereign  control      Panama.  WhUe  retaining  the  responsibility,  ama's  demands  while  retaining  the  control 

over  a  canal  zone  and  other  concessions  out-      embodied  not  only  In  the  Hay-Bunau-VarlUa  necessary  to  discharge    ts  treaty  obligations 

side  the  zone  which  were  indispensable  to  the      Treaty  with  Panama  but  also  in  treaties  with  and   protect   Its   own   vital   Interests   In   the 

discharge  of  that  mandate.  These  were  em-      Great   Britain    (Hay-Pauncefote.    1901)    and  Canal    Zone.    The    problems    of    the    Canal, 

belled  in  the  Hay-Bunau-Varllla  Treaty  of      Colombia  (Thomson-Urrutla,  1914-1922) .  the  which    Involve    primarily    matters    of    engl- 

1903   which  granted  "In  perpetuity"  to  the     United  States  has  progressively  relinquished  neerlng  and  operation,  have  been  allowed  to 

United  States   'all  the  rights,  power  and  au-     Its  authority  In  the  Canal  Zone  under  pres-  become  seriously  Intertwined  with  matters 

thomv           which  the  United  States  would      sure    from    communist-led    demonstrations  of  politics  and  diplomacy,  and  the  advocates 

Dossess  and  exercise  If  It  were  the  sovereign      and  demagogic  Panamanian  politicians  thus  of  a  sea-level  canal,  talcing  advantage  of  the 

ofthe  territory         to  the  entire  exclusion  of      furthering  the  long-range  communist  objec-  resulting  confusion,  are  again  pushing  their 

the  exercise  bv  the  Republic  of  Panama  of      tlve  of  gaining  control  of  the  strategic  water-  favorite  project. 

any   such    sovereign    rights,    power    or    au-      ways  of  the  world.  The  United  States  has   been   rnaneuvered 
thorltv"  (Article  III)   This  article  which  still         To  this  pressure  the  United  States  has  re-  mto  its  current  negotiations  with  Panama  by 
remains    legally    In    full    force    and    effect,      sponded  only  with  concession  after  conces-  the  blackmail  tactics  of  Panama,  aided  and 
eranted  th7unlted  States  the  sovereign  con-      slon.  In  the  treaty  of  1965  it  Increased  the  abetted  by  communist  conspiratorial  forces 
trol    which    has    been    demonstrated    ever      annuity  to  Panama  by  $1,500,000,  to  make  a  and  by  successive  administrations  In  Wash- 
since  as  essential  to  enable  it  to  discharge      total  annual  payment  of  $1,930,000.  At  the  ington.  In  this  situation  whatever  bargaining 
lU  canal  responsibilities.  It  was  Intended  to      same  time  It  gave  to  Panama  approximately  advantage  still  rests  with  the  United  States 
remove    "In    perpetuity"    any    posslblity    Of      $25  million  worth  of  miscellaneous  parcels  is  further  weakened  by  its  virtual  dependence 
claims  against  the  United  States  for  the  ex-      of  land,  relinquished  its  treaty  responslbil-  upon  a  satisfactory  settlement  with  Panama 
ercise  bv-  Panama  or  any  other  nation  of  ex-      ity  for  sanitation  in  the  dtles  of  Panama  and  and   by   the   pressure   being   exerted    by   the 
traterrltorlal  rights  In  the  Zone.  Panama  gave      Col6n,  and  turned  over  to  Panama  the  rail-  Panamanian  government  for  a  speedy  terml- 
the  United  States  these  extensive  rights  "In      road     terminals,     passenger     stations,     and  nation  of  the  current  treaty  negotiations  due 
perpetultv"  In  return  for  the  obligation  of      freight  yards  in  those  cities,  all  without  com-  to  the  political  climate  In  Panama^ In  all  the 
Reunited  States   to   operate   the   canal   In      pensatlon.  negotiations   which    the   United    States    has 
oerpetulty  and  to  guarantee  Its  Independence.         Over    and    above    the    financial    benefits  carried  on  with  Panama  since   1936  it  has 
Just  as  Panama  committed  itself  to  granting      which    the    Panamanians    derive    from    the  never,  except  on  a  few  slight  occasions    re- 
to  the  United  States  in   perpetuity   a  strip      Canal  enterprise  they  have  received  from  the  quired   any   reciprocal   concessions   by   Pan- 
of  its  own  land  for  building,  operating,  and      United  States  between  1946  and  1964  a  total  ama.  All  that  Panama  seems  to  be  expected  to 
maintaining  an  mteroceanlc  canal  the  United      of  $128  million  In  financial  aid  or  more  than  offer   Is   a   cessation   of  demonstrations   ajid 
States  committed  Itself  also  In  perpetuity  to      $100  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  In  the  mob  action  against  the  United  States,  which 
operate   and    maintain   the   canal.   Panama      country.  This  aid  from  the  United  States  ex-  it  seems  to  be  able  to  turn  on  and  off  at  will, 
thus  gained  an  advantage  which  she  would      ceeds  the  total  amount  given  to  any  other  In  addition.  In  the  propaganda  campaign  for 
forfeit  only  at  her  cost  and  peril.                              Central  American  country  except  Guatemala  a    sea-level    canal    among    special    Interest 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  Hay-Bunau-      and  the  per  caplU  amount  given  to  any  other  groups   In   the   United    States,   Panama    has 
Varllla  treaty  was  constitutionally  ratified  by      Central  American  country  except  Costa  Rica,  been    supplied    with    a    lever    wnicn    it    is 
both   Panama    and    the    United    States   and          In  return  for  the  concessions  which   the  shrewdly    using    to     maximum     advantage. 
that  when  Panama  adopted  Its  first  constl-      United  States  made  to  Panama  In  the  treaties  These  are  Panama's  only  negotiating  assets, 
tutlon  In  February  1904  It  expressly  ratified      of     1936     and     1955    Panama    promised    to  Hence,  the  conditions  for  reciprocally  satls- 
all   the    measures    that    had    been    enacted      "strengthen  further  the  bonds  of  friendship  factory  negotiation  are  lacking,  and  for  this 
by  the  Provisional  Government  Including  the      and  cooperation"  with  the  United  States  to  reason   the   current   negotiations    are   staie- 
Hay-Bunau-Varllla  treaty.                                         promote  mutual  understanding  and  friend-  mated.  To  put  them  on  a  proper  basis  it  is 
In   implementing    the    treaty    the   United      ship  of  her  people  with  the  United  States,  necessary  that  the  IJnlted  States  recover  its 
States  proceeded  to  acquire  outright  owner-      Panama  has  not  fulflUed  her  part  of  this  bar-  position   of    bargaining   strength   and    tnat 
ship  of  all  land  and  other  property  In  the      gain.  Meanwhile,  the  concessions  made  to  her  Panama  be  made  conscious  of  its  'n^terna- 
Canal  Zone  by  purchase  from  the  Individual      are  increasingly  seen  to  have  been  unwise,  tlonal  obligations  as  an  avowedly  responsible 
owners.  The  rights  exercised  by  the  Uriited      for  they  appear  as  part  of  a  plan  to  wrest  member  of  the  American  and  international 
SUtes  In  the  Canal  Zone  are  derived  there-      control  Ol  the  Canal  from  the  United  States  community, 
fore  from  both  the  grant  from  the  govern-      through  piecemeal  erosion.  The  agitation  and  conclusions 
ment  of  Panama  and  purchase  from  the  In-      demonstrations  In  Panama  against  the  treaty  The  United  States  therefore  should : 
dividual  property  owners.                                        position  of  the  United  States  In  the  Zone,  If  (1)   Terminate    immediately    Its    present 
The  total  cost  of  the  acquisition  of  the      continued,  can   only  result   In   driving   the  negotiations    with    Panama    while    holding 
Canal  Zone,  as  reported  by  the  Deputy  Secre-      United  States  from  the  Isthmus.  Panamas  Panama  to  strict  accountability  for  respect- 
tary  of  the  Army  on  March  31,   1964,  is  as      repeated  thrusts  are  directed  toward  the  total  ing  and  enforcing  its  treaty  obligations  for 
follows :                                                                        liquidation  of  United  States  sovereignty  and  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order; 
(^  .     .                ♦    ,nA^  /»      ♦                                 control  over  the  Panama  Canal.  In  December  (2)  Withdraw  any  and  all  arrangements 
^  lani',^''™^"              (treaty                               ^^^  Panama  took  the  bold  step  of  proclaim-  for  shared  management  of  the  Canal.  Pana- 
Annn.t^  ,QV';";««o7.;";;r«.';;    $10,000,000      ^^^  ^.^^  extension  of  Its  territorial  waters  to  ma  does  not  possess  the  skilled  managerial 
loni    ;a-f«    ,a«v  ("eatiesoi            ,..-_-      a  twelve-mile  limit  thus  encompassing  within  and  operating  personnel  required  to  handle 

Prrfni,^    .         <         Ju,  iou.  wvi      ^^  ^^^  territory  the  area  beyond  the  three-  the  Canal.  Moreover,   as  a  country  of  mer- 

rroperty  transfers:                                                       ^^.^^  jj^^^j.  ^^  ^^^^^j  operations  at  both  ends  curial  politics  It  lacks  the  stable  government 

in  t-anama  city  ana  uoion,                                ^^  ^.^^  ^^^^^j  ^one  which  was  stipulated  In  necessary  to  discharge  thU  responsibility  to 

w«r     ":"',"'^ o.r       ^^•""'■*'°'*     the  treaty  of  1903.  Panama  thus  established  worid  commerce.  Since  1930  Panama  has  un- 

tnrtoll^^'"^    ^"^^^      ^            i«»  Mfl      a  legal  basis  for  bottling  up  the  United  States  dergone    five    unconstitutional    changes    of 

rrnnr   .."--,- -,'r.ll' oo  o«n'2n«      in  the  Zone.  heads  of  state.  Little  comfort  can  be  gained 

Color^hT  faoo>"" ^'^'S^                                     «T  isstm  from  examining  the  backgrounds  of  opposl- 

Colombia    (1922) 36.000,000                                              „,.            ,     .       *x,  tlon  leaders  in  Panama  today  or  the  extent 

Compagnle       Nouvelle       du                                  The  key  Isthmian  Canal  Issues  facing  the  ^^°^  leaaers  in  ^^^^^^  „!;«,;»  th-  vn„th  of 

Cai^  de  Panama  (1904).      40.000.000     United  States  are:    (1)   whether  the  United  ot  communist  Influence  among  the  youth  of 

Private    titles,    stocks,    and                              States  should  insist  upon  preserving  its  ex-  that  country.                                          ,       «,„ 

claims           .              .                  4  728,888     isting   treaty   rights,   power,   and   authority  (3)   Reassert  its  position  of  sovereign  con- 

over  the  Canal  Zone  in  order  that  It  may  ade-  trol   over   the   Canal   and   the  Canal   Zone. 

Total   .                                 $144, 668,  571      quately  discharge  Its  treaty  responslbUity  for  which  has  been  dangerously  weakened  by  ac- 
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tlon  of  Presidents  Elsenhower.  Kennedy,  and 
Jobnaon.  A*  a  symboi  of  lu  sovereign  control 
U  ataould  allow  only  the  United  States  flag 
to  be  flown  in  the  Zone  Tne  successes  which 
tbe  communists  have  already  achieved  In 
•zten<ilag  the  area  of  their  control,  as  notably 
In  th«  case  of  Cuba,  render  It  Imperative  that 
the  United  States  maintain  all  its  treaty 
righta.  power,  and  authority  over  the  Canal 

(4)  Insist  upon  Pariamanian  recognition 
of  the  full  force  and  validity  of  the  1903 
Treaty  allowing,  however,  an  adjustment  of 
the  aonulty  provided  !n  that  treaty; 

(5)  As  a  necessary  condition  to  the  re- 
•unaptlon  of  treaty  negotiations,  require  that 
Panama  agree  to  a  revooation  o.'  certain  ma- 
jor concessions  made  '.o  her  in  the  treaties  of 
1936  and  1955.  which  appear  m  perspective 
to  have  been  on;y  stepping  stones  to  ultimate 
conquest  of  the  Canal  from  the  United 
SUtes: 

(6)  Insist  upon  receiving  from  Panama  in 
perpetuity  the  enure  watershed  of  the 
Chagres  Rtver.  thus  enabling  the  United 
SUtes,  within  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
1903.  to  proceed  with  the  modernization  of 
the  Canal  and  the  enlargement  of  its  traffic 
capacity  with  a  secure  water  supply.  It  la 
Important  to  note  that  the  United  States 
did  not  insist  upon  receiving  a  canal  zone 
wider  than  ten  miles  In  1903  because  It  was 
given  In  the  Hay-Bunau-VarUla  treaty  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  in  Panama  for  all 
necessary  canal  purposes.  T^e  recommenda- 
tion th*t  the  Canal  Zone  should  be  widened 
to  include  the  entire  watershed  of  the 
Chagres  River  was  made  initially  by  General 
Clarence  R.  Edwards  while  commanding  the 
TTnlted  States  .\rmy  in  the  Canal  Znne  In 
1915-1917.  The  United  States  surrendered  the 
right  of  eminent  dom.iln  in  Panam  i  In  the 
Treaty  of  1936  but  new  needs  control  over 
the  entire  Chagres  River  basin  outside  the 
Zone  for  the  operation  of  the  Can.\I.  Only 
in  this  way  can  It  prevent  the  burning  of 
timber  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Chagres 
River  by  irresponsible  c.impeslnos  and  the 
resulting  soil  erosion  whl'-h  limits  the  writer 
available  for  canal  operations  The  advan- 
tages to  Panama  from  this  addltlon.il  grant 
can  and  should  be  convincingly  demon- 
strated to  Panamanians  by  their  own  politi- 
cal leaders. 

Panama  owes  her  national  existence  to  the 
Canal  enterprise,  and  from  It  she  has  derived. 
and  win  derive  as  long  as  the  United  States 
remains  In  sovereign  control,  tremendous 
economic  benefits,  which  have  given  her  one 
of  the  highest  standards  of  living  In  all  Latin 
America. 

(7)  Abandon  plans  for  the  digging  of  a 
new  canal,  whether  by  nuclear  or  by  conven- 
tional methods.  The  Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone  reported  in  1931;  "Considering  the  low- 
cost  of  providing  water  for  additional  lock- 
ages by  pumping.  It  is  apparent  that  the  ulti- 
mate capacity  of  the  Panama  Canal  with 
locks  Is  unlimited  and  may  be  increased  to 
any  amount  desired  by  constructing  addl- 
tlonsl  locks  and  installing  the  necessary 
pumping  equipment."  thus  ultimately  en- 
vlsa^ng  a  third,  perhaps  a  fourth,  and  even 
a  fifth  set  of  locks. 

A  sea-level  canal  project  derives  advan- 
tages from  Its  glamorous  apf>eal  and  from  the 
grandiose  vision  it  creates  of  a  Panama 
strait  eoniparable  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
But  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  term 
sea-level  canal  Is  a  misnomer,  because  of  the 
dUIerentlal  In  tides  on  the  Pacific  and  the 
Caribbean  sides  of  the  Isthmus,  with  maxi- 
mum ranges  of  23  feet  on  the  Pacific  and  only 
about  33  Inches  on  the  Caribbean,  even  a  so- 
called  sea-level  canal  would  necessarily 
have  to  be  a  tidal-lock  canal  The  regulating 
works  for  tidal  control,  as  well  as  the  high 
dikes  required  to  divert  flood  waters  In  a 
sec-level  canal,  would  make  such  a  canal  as 
vulnerable  to  nuclear  attack  in  wartime  as 
the  present  lock  canal,  in  fact  more  so  be- 
cause of  the  greater  length  and  depth  of  the 
cut  wblch  would  be  necessary 


Tliere  Is  no  substantial,  evidential  support 
for  the  assertion  that  a  sea-level  canal  would 
require  fewer  supp  irting  facilities  and  ad- 
ministrative procedures  than  the  present 
Canal  On  the  contrary  it  seems  highly  prob- 
able that  since  a  sea-level  canal  would  be 
mure  sufweptiole  to  slides  .ind  would  present 
unprecedentedly  large  maintenance  prob- 
letns  U  would  require  iiirger  supporting  laclll- 
ties  and  administrative  staMs.  Moreover,  the 
expense  of  digging  i  new  canal  at  any  site 
different  from  that  of  the  existing  Canal 
must  take  Into  consideration  the  following 
costs,  aniong  others 

a    Purchsae  of   the  right-of-way. 

b  Idemnlty  to  Panama  for  leaving  the 
present  site; 

c  Purchase  price  for  real  estate  at  the 
new  site,  and 

d  Construction  at  the  new  site  of  new 
facilities  which  are  already  constructed  and 
being  used  at  the  existing  Canal,  including 
harbors  and  docks  drydix-ks.  shops,  fueling 
and  oil  storage  facilities.  Industrial  plants, 
storehouses,  towns  with  wiiter.  fuel,  and 
electric  current,  roads,  park.s.  &ch<x>ls.  police 
stations,  dams,  reservoirs,  electric  power 
plants,  telephone  systems,  sanitation  sys- 
tems, hospitals,  defense  Installations,  and 
many  others 

TERMINAL    l..\KE-THIKD   LOCKS   PLAN 

i8i  Proceed  with  the  Improvement  of  the 
exl.stlng  Canal  In  accordance  with  the  Termi- 
nal Lake-Third  Locks  Plan  In  order  to  pro- 
vide necessary  additional  transit  capacity  in 
the  Canal  This  plan  grew  out  of  wartime  ex- 
perience alter  1941  which  disclosed  the  fol- 
lowing  dji  principal  Canal   problems 

a  The  tralBc  bottleneck  at  Pedro  Miguel 
locks  rt.-.d  lack  of  a  summit-level  traffic 
reservoir  at  the  Pacific  end 

b.  Double  handling  of  vessels  at  the  sepa- 
rated Pacific  lock.s 

c  Effects  of  fog  in  Cialllard  Cut  on  Canal 
capacity  and  operations 

d.  Lockage  surges  m  the  GalUard  Cut 
caused  by  operation  of  the  Pedro  Miguel 
Locks. 

e  Limited  operating  range  of  the  water 
level  In  Gatun  Lake   1 87-82  feet). 

f.  Navigational  hazards  in  GalUard  Cut  due 
to  its  narrow  width  i300  feet  minimimi  bot- 
tom width ) . 

g  Inadequate  dimensions  of  the  locks  for 
the  largest  vessels  illO  feet  by  1.000  feet  by 
41  feet  J 

To  overcome  these  difficulties  the  Terminal 
Lake-Third  Locks  plan  was  proposed  and  was 
authoritatively  recognued  as  supplying  the 
best  operational  canal  practicable  of  achieve- 
ment It  called  for  elimination  of  Pedro 
Miguel  Locks,  the  consolidation  of  ;iJl  Pacific 
locks  near  Miraflorcj.  the  creation  of  a  sum- 
mit-level anchorage  In  the  Pacific  end  of  the 
Canal  to  match  that  at  Gatun.  and  elevating 
the  summit  water  level  to  Its  optimum  height 
of  92  feet.  It  win  thus  provide  summit-level 
navigation  from  Gatun  to  MIraflores  with  ob- 
vious operational  benefits  Including  reduced 
transit  time  for  vessels  and  an  anchorage  area 
immediately  north  of  the  MIraflores  locks. 
This  plan,  as  contracted  with  the  sea-level 
plan,  will  not  empty  Gatun  Lake  but  will 
raise  It  from  85  to  92  feet  and  will  provide 
ample  water  supply  for  the  operation  of  the 
Canal  for  many  years  to  come 

This  plan  was  rec;  nimended  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Canal  Zone  to  the  Secretary  of 
Wax  for  comprehensive  Investlg^.tlon,  was 
supported  by  maritime  Intere.sts.  and  won 
the  support  of  the  President  as  a  post-war 
project  The  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
however.  In  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  warned  that  there  remained  advocates 
of  a  .sea-level  canal  who  would  oppose  "un- 
justifiable" any  major  improvement  of  the 
existing  Canal  on  the  ground.s  th*t  It  would 
delay  the  ad:>ptlon  of  their  sea-level  scheme 
The  advent  of  the  atomic  bomb  near  the 
end  of  World  War  II  generated  a  new  con- 
cern for  Canal  security 


As  a  result,  the  new  Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone  secured  aulhoruatloii  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  invebtigaiion  of  the  means  of 
Increahing  the  capacity  and  security"  oi 
tiie  Panama  Caiial  Uj  meet  the  needs  o( 
Interoceanic  commerce  "and  national  de- 
lense ",  including  a  restudy  of  the  1939  Third 
L...cks  Project  (Public  Law  280,  79th  Con- 
gress) In  the  hearings  he  approved  the  ter- 
minal lake  prop>o6al  in  principle  as  the  prop- 
er form  for  modernizing  the  exUling  Canal. 
Tne  advocates  of  a  sea-level  route,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  statements,  used  "security" 
as  tlicir  rallying  cry  and.  ignoring  money 
costs,  tried  to  push  through  their  scheme, 
which,  in  its  modern  form,  called  lor  the 
building  of  a  sea-level  canal  near  the  ap- 
proximate route  of  the  present  Canal  and 
Lro6sing  it  several  times,  a  tidal  lock,  many 
miles  of  dams  tor  flood  control  reservoirs  on 
both  sides  of  the  projected  canal,  and  four 
diversion  channels 

There  was  a  determined  drive  by  those  who 
would  benefit  to  secure  Its  authorization,  in- 
cluding the  manufacturers  of  heavy  eartli- 
movlng  machinery,  dredging  combines,  con- 
tractors, and  a  limited  group  of  englneen. 
But  their  proposal  failed  to  receive  Presi- 
dential approval  and  Was  not  accepted  by 
ttie  Congress. 

It  w.is  ettlmated  at  that  time  that  the 
digging  of  a  sea-level  canal  along  the  exist- 
ing route  would  Involve  channel  excavation 
of  approximately  one  billion  cubic  yards  of 
material  By  comparison  the  total  channel 
excavation  tor  the  present  Canal,  Including 
the  usable  excavation  performed  by  tlie 
French,  was  approximately  275  million  cubic 
yards  or  onl>  one-lourth  as  much.  Qucatioiii 
were  ral.scd  at  the  time  by  nuclear  warfare 
experts  whether  a  sea-level  canal  would  ac- 
ta..Uy  prove  to  be  less  vulnerable  to  atomic 
.attack  and  a  summit-level  canal. 

In  1957  the  House  of  Representatives  au- 
thorized the  appointment  of  au  Independent 
Board  of  Consultants  on  Isthmian  Canil 
Studies  to  investigate  plans  f  >r  the  operation 
and  improvement  of  the  Panama  Canal.  This 
Board,  initially  composed  of  six  experts 
drawn  from  private  life,  presented  its  report 
in  June  1960  (86ch  Congress.  2d  Se.ssion. 
House  Report  No  1J60).  The  Board  estimated 
the  cost  of  the  Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks 
project,  on  which  $75  million  had  been  spent 
between  1940  and  1942  and  which  had  been 
shown  by  World  War  II  experience  to  be 
necessary,  at  almost  $1,021  million.  This 
estimate  was  extravagant,  however,  because 
it  was  based  upon  locks  of  excessive  dimen- 
sions. 200  feet  by  1.500  feet  by  55  feet  whereas 
the  original  Third-lXKks  Project  called  for 
locks  of  140  feet  by  1200  feet  by  50  feet.  The 
Board  estimated  tlie  initial  cost  of  a  sea-level 
canal  with  regulating  structures  at  $2,537 
million,  not  Including  diplomatic  costs, 
which   would   undoubtedly   be   huge. 

They  concluded  that  the  present  Canal,  If 
modernized  in  accordance  with  the  "con- 
solidated third-locks"  design  In  order  to  ac- 
commodate vessels  with  a  beam  of  132  feet, 
"will  have  fully  adequate  capacity  to  meet 
the  demands  of  traffic  beyond  the  year  2000," 
taking  into  Consideration  a  report  by  the 
Stanford  Research  Institute  that  commercial 
freight  traffic  through  the  Canal  would  more 
than  double  In  tonnage  by  the  year  2000. 

With  reference  to  the  proposal  of  a  sea- 
level  canal,  the  Board  reported  that  the  fixed 
charges  of  such  h  canal  are  "very  high  and 
would  commence  with  the  start  of  the  enor- 
mous construction  Job.  If  started  now.  these 
fixed  charges  would  commence  decades  be- 
fore the  volume  of  traffic,  even  with  Increased 
rates,  could  absorb  them.  Hence  a  subsidy 
would  be  required  to  meet  a  heavy  deficit 
over  a  perl 'd  of  many  years  .  We  are 
doubtful,"  they  added,  "if  any  reasonable 
plan  to  construct  a  sea-level  canal  In  the 
Canal  Zone  could  l>e  carried  through  without 
serious  danger  of  a  long  Interruption  to  traf- 
fic at  the  time  of  cutover  from  the  present 
lock  canal   ■  The  Board  was  also    'extremely 
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doubtful  of  the  stability  of  the  slopes  "re- 
sulting from  the  cor.struction  of  a  sea-level 
c&nal "  "In  our  opinion,"  they  concluded, 
"slides  of  the  first  magnitude  could  easily 
result  from  the  use  of  such  slopes."  As  a 
further  objection,  they  pointed  out.  the  dif- 
ferential in  tides  on  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  "would  at  times  cause  currents  la 
the  channel  up  to  4.5  knots  In  a  sea-level 
canal  without  tidal-regulating  structures. 
This  flow,  combined  with  currents  caused 
by  flood  and  intermingling  of  fresh  and  salt 
water,  would  produce  currents  up  to  7  knots 
in  certain  places." 

The  Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks  proposal 
makes  possible  a  maximum  utilization  of  all 
the  work  done  thus  far  on  the  Panama  Canal. 
Including  the  Third  Locks  project  between 
1940  and  1942  and  the  continuing  work  of 
widening  and  deepening  the  channel,  which 
has  been  going  forward  since  1960.  All  that 
remains  Is  to  construct  larger  locks  in  the 
present  Canal.  This  proposal,  calling  only 
for  an  enlargement  of  existing  facilities  with- 
in the  Canal  Zone,  does  not  require  a  new 
treaty  with  Panama  but  Is  covered  by  exist- 
ing treaties — a  paramount  consideration  be- 
cause of  current  diplomatic  difficulties  with 
Panama. 

The  canal  facUlty  that  Is  required  at  Pan- 
ama is  a  two-way  ship  channel  across  the 
Isthmus  with  a  traffic  reservoir  and  ample 
lock  capacity  at  both  ends  of  the  canal.  The 
two-way  ship  channel  is  complete  except 
for  about  three  miles  In  Gaillard  Cut,  and 
the  reservoirs  and  lock  CApacltv  will  be  pro- 
vided under  the  Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks 
plan.  This  plan  will  necessitate  a  minimal 
additional  expense,  will  require  no  new 
treaty  negotiations,  and  will  enable  the 
Canal  to  accommodate  all  but  approximately 
two  percent  of  the  vessels  In  world  shipping 
well  into  the  twenty-first  centiiry. 

Objection  to  this  simple,  obvious,  and  eco- 
nomic solution  has  been  raised  that  It  would 
be  only  an  interim  solution,  but  all  transpor- 
tation systems  are  Interim  solutions.  What 
U  needed  is  one  based  upon  the  realities  of 
the  problem  of  economic  transit  across  the 
American  Isthmus.  The  evidence  is  conclu- 
sive that  a  lake-lock  canal  can  be  Justified 
on   a    business    basis    whereas    a    sea-level 
project  cannot  be.  If  the  time  should  ever 
come    when    a    modernized    Panama    Canal 
with  a  two-way  ship  channel  In  the  summit 
level  equipped  with  ample  lock  capacity  at 
each  end  becomes   Insufficient,   then  some- 
thing more  could  be  done.  In  any  event,  such 
a  time  is  so  far  away  that  It  should  not  be 
allowed  to   Influence   current  decisions. 
We  now  have  a  flne  canal. 
We  know  it  will  work. 
We  know  how  to  operate  it. 
We  know  how  to  enlarge  It  from  time  to 
time  as  necessity  requires. 

We  have  a  treaty  with  Panama  which  en- 
ables us  to  operate  It  and  control  It.  though 
this  treaty  is  now  being  abrogated  by  ex- 
ecutive flat. 

We  are  losing  control  of  the  Panama  Canal 
through  a  policy  of  retreat  and  through  our 
obsession  with  the  construction  of  a  canal 
of  sea-level  design  which  weakens  our  bar- 
gaining position. 

If  we  cannot  control  the  Canal  which  we 
now  own.  we  may  be  forced  entirely  out  of 
the  canal  business  in  Central  America. 

If  this  happens,  who  will  control  this 
priceless  interoceanic  utUlty?  Who  will  oper- 
ate It  to  serve  the  needs  of  world  commerce? 


SxPORT  OP  THK  Board  or  Constji-tino  Ekoi- 

NESRS  FOR  TH£  PANAMA  CANAL 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives: I  submit  herewith  the  letter  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  transmitting  the  report  of 
the  Board  of  Consulting  Engineers  on  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  report  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  thereon,  together  with  a 


letter  written  to  the  chairman  of  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  Commission  by  Chief  Engineer 
Stevens.  Both  the  Board  of  Consulting  Engi- 
neers and  the  Canal  Commission  divide  in 
their  report.  The  majority  of  the  Board  of 
Consulting  Engineers,  eight  In  number.  In- 
cluding the  Ave  foreign  engineers,  favor  a 
sea-level  canal,  and  one  member  of  the 
Canal  Commission,  Admiral  Endicott,  takes 
the  tame  view.  Five  of  the  eight  American 
members  of  the  Board  of  Consulting  Engi- 
neers and  five  members  of  the  Isthnalan 
Canal  Commission  favor  the  lock  canal,  and 
so  does  Chief  Engineer  Stevens.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  War  recommends  a  lock  canal 
pursuant  to  the  recommendation  of  the  mi- 
nority of  the  Board  of  Consulting  Engineers 
and  of  the  majority  of  the  Canal  Commis- 
sion. After  careful  study  of  the  papers  sub- 
mitted and  full  and  exhatistlve  considera- 
tion of  the  whole  subject  I  concur  In  this 
recommendation. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  American  engi- 
neers on  the  Consulting  Board  and  on  the 
Commission   by    a   more   than   two   to    one 
majority  favor  the  lock  canal,  whereas  the 
foreign   engineers   are   a  unit   against   It.   I 
think  this  Is  partly  to  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  great  traffic  canal  of  the  Old 
World  is  the  Suez  Canal,  a  sea-level  canal, 
whereas  the  great  traffic  canal  of  the  New 
World  Is  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal,  a  lock 
canal.  Although  the  latter,  the  Soo,  Is  closed 
to  navigation  during  the  winter  months.  It 
carries  annually  three  times  the  traffic  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  In  my  judgment  the  very  able 
argiunent  of  the  majority  of  the  Board  of 
Consulting    Engineers    Is    vitiated    by    their 
failure   to  pay  proper  heed  to  the  lessons 
taught  by  the  construction  and  operation  of 
the  Soo  Canal.  It  must  be  borne  In  mind,  as 
the  Commission  points  out,  that  there  Is  no 
question    of    building   what   has   been    pic- 
turesquely termed  "the  Straits  of  Panama:" 
that  is.  a  waterway  through  which  the  largest 
vessels  could  go  with  safety  at  uninterrupted 
high  speed.  Both  the  sea-level  canal  and  the 
proposed  lock  canal  would  be  too  narrow  and 
shallow  to  be  called  with  any  truthfulness  a 
strait,  or  to  have  any  of  the  properties  of 
a  wide,  deep  water  strip.  Both  of  them  would 
be  canals,  pure  and  simple.  Each  type  has 
certain    disadvantages    and    certain    advan- 
tages. But,  In  my  judgment,  the  disadvan- 
tages are  fewer  and  the  advantages  very  much 
greater  In  the  case  of  a  lock  canal  substan- 
tially as  proposed  in  the  papers  forwarded 
herewith;  and  I  call  especial  attention  to  the 
fact   that  the   chief  engineer,   who   will   be 
mainly  responsible  for  the  success  of  this 
mighty  engineering  feat,  and  who  has  there- 
fore a  peculiar  personal  Interest  in  judging 
aright,  is  emphatically  and  earnestly  in  favor 
of   the   lock-canal  project   and   against  the 
sea -level  project. 

A  careful  study  of  the  reports  seems  to 
establish  a  strong  probability  that  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  facts:  The  sea-level  canal 
would  be  slightly  less  exposed  to  damage  In 
the  event  of  war.  the  rtmnlng  expenses,  apart 
from  the  heavy  cost  of  Interest  on  the 
amount  employed  to  build  It,  would  be  less, 
and  for  small  ships  the  time  of  transit  would 
probably  be  less.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
lock  canal  at  a  level  of  80  feet  or  there- 
abouts would  not  cost  much  more  than  half 
as  much  to  build  and  could  be  built  In 
about  half  the  time,  while  there  would  be 
very  much  less  risk  connected  with  building 
It  and  for  large  ships  the  transit  would  be 
quicker;  while,  taking  into  account  the  in- 
terest on  the  amount  saved  In  building,  the 
actual  cost  of  maintenance  would  be  less. 
After  being  built  It  would  be  easier  to  en- 
large the  lock  canal  than  the  sea-level  canal. 
Moreover,  what  has  been  actually  demon- 
strated in  making  and  operating  the  great 
lock  canal,  the  Soo,  a  more  Important  artery 
of  traffic  than  the  great  sea-level  canal,  the 


Suez,  goes  to  support  the  opinion  of  the 
minority  of  the  Consulting  Board  of  Engi- 
neers and  of  the  majority  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  as  to  the  superior  safety, 
feaslbiUty,  and  desirability  of  buUdlng  a  lock 
canal  at  Panama. 

The  law  now  on  our  statute  books  seems 
to  contemplate  a  lock  canal.  In  my  Judgment 
a  lock  canal,  as  herein  recommended.  Is  ad- 
visable. If  the  Congress  directs  that  a  sea- 
level  canal  be  constructed  its  direction  will, 
of  course,  be  carried  out.  Otherwise  the  canal 
will  be  built  on  substantially  the  plan  for 
a  lock  canal  outlined  by  the  accompanying 
papers,  such  changes  being  made,  of  course, 
as  may  be  found  actually  necessary,  includ- 
ing possibly  the  change  recommended  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  as  to  the  site  of  the  dam 
on  the  Pacific  side. 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 


[Prom    the    Military    Engineer,    May-June, 
1967] 
Shipwat  Between  the  Oceans 
(By  Brig.  Gen.  Harry  G.  Woodbury,  Jr.) 
For  almost  four  centuries  after  Balboa's 
discovery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  In  1513,  thou- 
sands of  explorers,  engineers,  patriots,  and 
opportunists   unsuccessfully  challenged   the 
forbidding  Jungle  of  the  American  Isthmus 
in  futile  attempts  to  find  or  build  a  ship- 
way  between  the  two  oceans.  The  most  no- 
table failure  occurred  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  19th  Century  when  the  eSorts  of  a 
French  syndicate  under  de  Lesseps,  the  hero 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  ended  in  bankruptcy  and 
failure  at  a  coet  of   1.2   billion  francs  and 
some  20,000  lives. 

The  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  by 
the  United  States  is  one  of  the  richest  sagas 
in  the  history  of  civil  engineering  as  well  as 
in  preventive  medicine.  lu  August  1914,  one 
month  short  of  401  years  after  Balboa's  dis- 
covery, the  aspirations  of  four  centuries  were 
realized  as  the  steamer  Ancon  transited  the 
Panama  Canal. 

In  designing  the  double  lane  of  locks  of  the 
Panama  Canal  more  than  half  a  century  ago, 
engineers  attempted  to  provide  ample  lock 
capacity  for  the  largest  ships  they  could  fore- 
see. They  did  well.  As  late  as  1947  there  were 
only  two  conamercial  ships  afloat  which  could 
not  transit  the  canal:  the  Queen  Mary  and 
the  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  locks.  1.000  feet 
long  and  110  feet  wide,  with  a  depth  of  41 '^ 
feet  over  the  sills,  were  entirely  adequate 
until  the  advent  of  modern  supertankers  and 
ore  carriers.  Today,  there  are  more  than  500 
commercial  vessels  afloat  which  cannot  pass 
through  the  canal  when  carrying  a  full  cargo 
and  many,  Including  United  States  aircraft 
carriers,  which  cannot  get  through  at  all. 
While  many  of  these  vessels  are  on  sea  lanes 
which  do  not  utilize  the  canal,  there  Is  little 
doubt  that  the  canal  has  been  an  Inhibiting 
factor  in  ship  design  for  a  long  time.  Traffic 
control,  weather,  lock  operations,  and  lock- 
age water  are  other  factors  which  limit  the 
transiting  capacity  of  the  canal.  Previous 
studies  and  recent  forecasts  indicate  that 
the  capacity  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  transit 
ships  vrtll  be  insufficient  before  the  end  of 
this  century. 

A  five-man  Atlantlc-Paclflc  Interoceanic 
Canal  Study  Commission '  is  now  Investigat- 
ing when,  where,  and  how  a  sea-level  canal 
should  be  built  in  the  American  Isthmus. 
The  studies  also  cover  the  management  and 
financing  of  the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance,  and  the  foreign  policy  and 
defense   implications  which  attend  such   a 


1  The  Chairman  of  the  Canal  Study  Com- 
mission Is  Ambassador  Robert  Anderson, 
former  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  currently  a  special  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  on  United 
States-Panama  relations. 
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project.  To  b«  considered  are  many  engineer- 
ing, economic,  social,  and  political  problems. 

The  Army  Corps  or  Engineers,  tbe  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  are  assisting  the  Commission  In 
the  engineering  aspects  of  the  canal  studies. 

Since  the  Canal  Study  Commission  Is  di- 
rected to  consider  national  defense,  foreign 
relation*,  Intercoastal  and  Interoceanlc  ship- 
ping, and  finance  aspects  which  are  deemed 
Important  to  the  studies.  It  has  established 
special  study  groups "  to  take  up  these  mat- 
ters and  to  submit  recommendations  to  the 
Commission. 

CONVERSION    TO    SEA    LEVXL 

Various  plans  for  conversion  of  the  exist- 
ing lock  canal  to  sea  level  Include  the  con- 
sideration of  dredging  to  depths  of  as  much 
as  146  feet,  and  successive  dredging  to 
depths  of  B6  feet  and  lowering  the  level  of 
Oatun  Lake  In  stages.  Another  possibility 
Involves  dewaterlng  a  strip  across  Gatun 
Lake,  after  building  two  generally  parallel 
dama  and  diversions,  and  then  excavating 
to  seft  level  practically  in  the  dry.  Several 
other  routes  for  a  sea-level  canal  In  and 
near  the  Canal  Zone  are  under  considera- 
tion, some  using  reaches  of  the  present 
canal.  Only  conventional  construction  meth- 
ods are  being  considered  for  the  routes  In 
and  near  the  Canal  Zone  because  of  the 
proximity  of  major  centers  of  population. 
For  comparative  purposes,  the  Commission 
Is  alao  studying  modernization  plans,  the 
third-locks  plan,  and  the  terminal -locks 
plan  for  the  present  lock  canal.  Whatever 
Is  done  near  the  existing  canal  must  permit 
continued  use  of  the  lock  canal  during  the 
construction  period. 

The  greatest  engineering  difficulty  In  ex- 
cavating the  existing  Panama  Canal  was 
caused  by  the  6p>ectacular  slides  which  oc- 
curred in  the  region  where  the  canal  crosses 
the  Continental  Divide.  The  Panama  Canal 
builders  were  pioneers  in  massive  cuts  In 
earth  and  rock  at  a  time  when  the  science 
of  soils  mechanics  was  In  Its  Infancy.  The 
slides  greatly  Increased  the  quantity  of  ex- 
cavation and  delayed  the  completion  of  the 
canal.  The  Culebra  slides  on  both  sides  of  the 
canal  began  to  move  rapidly  In  September 
1016,  one  year  after  the  canal  was  opened 
to  traffic,  and  closed  the  channel  completely 
untU  April  1916 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  the  canal 
builders  made  an  excellent  record.  In  ten 
years,  40.000  workers  moved  about  250.000.- 
000  cubic  yards  of  earth  and  rock,  created 
the  largest  man-made  lake  up  to  that  time. 
86  feet  above  sea  level,  and  built  three-step 
water  stairways  from  the  lake  to  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  Oceans,  at  a  total  cost  of 
about  $380,000,000.  This  enRlneerlng  was 
achieved  with  excavation  equipment  which 
no  one  would  risk  using  today. 

KECENT  STUDIES 

since  World  War  II  the  United  States  has 
conducted  several  lnvestlg:atlons  In  its  search 
for  a  new  canal.  A  major  study,  completed  In 
1947,  considered  thirty  different  routes  be- 
tween southern  Mexico  and  northern  Colom- 
bia and  concluded  that  a  sea-level  canal  In 
the  present  Canal  Zone  was  the  least  costly 
solution.  Such  a  canal.  60  feet  deep  and  600 
feet  wide  which  would  require  the  excavation 
of  more  than  a  billion  yards  of  material,  was 
estimated  to  cost  about  $2  5  billion  using 
conventional  construction  methods  and 
equipment. 

The  possible  use  of  nuclear  energy  for  mass 
excavation  *   In    remote    areas    has   been    In- 


'  Chairmen  for  the  special  study  groups  are 
drawn  from  the  Departments  of  Defense. 
State,  Transportation,  and  Treasury. 

•  See  "Engineering  Properties  of  Nuclear 
Excavations"    |M.    E.    Sept.-Oct.    1964 1    and 


eluded  in  studies  made  since  1959  of  means 
of  constructing  a  new  canal.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  are  conducting  a  Joint  research 
program  *  to  develop  the  techniques  and  de- 
termine costs  and  other  factors  Involved  in 
the  use  of  nuclear  explosives  for  construc- 
tion. This  Joint  program,  although  Inde- 
pendent of  the  current  canal  study,  will  pro- 
vide the  basts  In  assessing  the  feasibility  of 
using  nuclear  excavation  for  a  sea-level  canal. 

Chemical  explosives  have  been  used  to  dig 
ditches  for  many  years.  A  series  of  charges 
properly  spaced  and  burled  along  the  center 
line  of  the  desired  ditch  will,  when  slm\il- 
taneously  exploded,  shatter  and  eject  the 
earth  and  rock.  With  proper  design  and  prep- 
aration, the  interconnecting  craters  will  form 
channels  with  uniform  slopes.  The  use  of 
nuclear  devices  Instead  of  cherrlcal  explo- 
sives in  this  method  of  excavation  greatly  In- 
creases the  eiirthmovlng  potential,  and  at  a 
tremendous  saving  In  cost.  The  nuclear  chan- 
nels studied  were  envisaged  as  1.000  feet 
wide,  60  feet  deep  at  the  channel  line,  and 
Increasing  to  250  feet  In  depth  at  the  center. 

The  technical  problems  in  current  nuclear 
canal  design  concern  scaling  to  higher 
yields,  slope  stability,  end  safety.  More  In- 
formation is  needed  about  the  nature  of 
the  American  Isthmus  and  further  crater- 
Ing  experiments  must  be  made  before  the 
Canal  Commission  can  report  that  a  canal 
could  be  safely  built  across  the  Isthmus 
at  a  reasonable  coet  using  nuclear  explo- 
sives. 

NUCLEAR    CANAL     ROUTES 

Major  field  work  Is  being  concentrated 
along  two  remote  allnements  in  Panama  and 
Colombia,  where  data  are  being  collected 
for  use  In  determining  the  technical  and 
engineering  feasibility  of  using  nuclear  ex- 
cavation methods.  Several  hundred  engi- 
neers, scientists,  and  technicians  Including 
many  Panamanians  and  Colombians  are  In- 
vestigating the  surface  and  subsurface  of 
the  soil  and  the  atmospheric  environment 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  propofced  routes,  about 
which  very  Utile  is  known. 

Darien  Route — The  Sasardl-Mortl  Route 
(Route  17  of  the  1947  studies)  crosses  the 
Darien  region  of  Eastern  Panama  from  Cale- 
donia Bay  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  San 
Miguel  Bay  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  Is 
named  for  the  two  main  rivers  near  the 
Continental  Divide  The  route.  ap;:roxl- 
mately  110  miles  east  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
Is  about  44  miles  long,  and  crosses  the 
Divide  at  an  elevation  of  1.100  feet  above 
mean  sea  level  Nuclear  excavation  methods 
are  being  considered  for  the  entire  length 
of  this  route. 

Sorthwest  Colombia. — The  Atrato-Truan- 
do  Route  (Route  25 1  Is  about  100  miles 
long.  From  the  Caribbean  end,  the  allne- 
ment  follows  the  western  edge  of  the  broad, 
low-lying  alluvial  plain  of  the  Atrato  River. 
This  reach  Is  about  55  miles  long,  with  a 
maximum  elevation  of  50  feet  above  sea 
level.  The  material  here  (about  a  blUlon 
yards  i  would  probably  be  excavated  by 
dredging.  Tht  rest  of  the  route  foUowe 
terrain  which  rises  rapidly  In  elevation,  par- 
allels the  Truando  River  for  some  15  miles, 
and  crosses  the  Divide,  at  an  elevation  of 
approximately  150  feet  above  sea  level,  some 
6  miles  from  Humboldt   Bay  on   the  Pacific 


"Nuclear  Excavation  Applications"  |M.  E 
Nov -Dec.  1964]  by  Capt.  Louis  J.  Clrceo.  Jr. 
'  The  nuclear  operations  studies  are  being 
conducted  by  the  Nevada  Operations  Office 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission:  engi- 
neering studies  by  the  Jacksonville  District 
of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers:  data  collec- 
tion under  the  Office  of  Interoceanlc  Canal 
Studies  In  the  Canal  Zone:  medlco-ecologlcal 
studies  bv  the  Army  Medical  Service. 


Ocean.  Nuclear  excavation  methods  are  be- 
ing  considered  for   this  45-mlle   reach. 

DATA    COLLECTION    AND    ENGUmaiNG 

Data  directly  related  to  the  possible  um 
of  nuclear  explosions  on  the  two  remote 
routes  are  being  collected  to  augment  the 
earlier  available  site  data  for  these  area* 
which  are  inadequate  for  a  feasibility  study 
of  this  new  method.  Site  data  have  previ- 
ously been  collected  In  the  Canal  Zone  along 
the  allnement  of  the  existing  canal,  and  will 
be  used  for  the  engineering  study  of  con- 
verting the  present  lock  canal  to  sea  level. 

Basic  engineering  data  are  being  collected 
In  topography,  geology,  hydrology,  and  hy- 
drography. High-  and  low-level  meteorologi- 
cal, seismic,  and  bloenvlronmental  data  are 
also  needed  to  support  nuclear  operations 
studies.  Medlco-ecologlcal  l;..cstlgatlona  are 
being  made  to  Identify  diseases  and  natural 
hazards  in  the  areas  concerned. 

Advance  construction  and  logistic  support 
for  the  data  collection  surveys  In  the  jimgle 
terrain  and  regions  of  heavy  ralmall  art 
major  undertakings.  Men.  equipment,  and 
supplies  are  transported  from  the  Canal  Zone 
to  the  remote  routes  in  Navy  LST's  and  ar« 
moved  into  the  Jungle  along  the  navigable 
streams  on  LCM's  and  In  native  dugout 
canoes.  Plxed-wlng  aircraft,  helicopters,  and 
canoes  provide  transportation,  communica- 
tion, resupply,  and  medical  support  to  the 
data  collecting  teams. 

This  work  began  In  Panama  In  February 
1966  when  a  survey  agreement  with  Panama 
was  reached,  and  In  Colombia  In  October  1966 
after  a  similar  agreement  was  signed  with 
that  government 

The  base  camp  for  the  operations  along 
Route  17  Is  at  Santa  Fe  on  the  Sabana  River, 
about  15  miles  upstream  from  La  Palma  on 
the  Pacific.  An  access  trail  15  miles  long  baa 
been  cut  and  bulldozed  through  the  rain 
forest  from  the  Sabana  River  near  Santa  Pe 
to  the  Chucunaque  River.  Altogether,  sixteen 
tide-,  rain-,  and  river-gauge  stations  have 
been  placed  In  operation  In  the  area.  Two 
meteorological  stations  have  been  built  In 
Panama  and  have  been  collecting  weather 
Information  since  July  1966;  one  on  Pldlaque 
Hill,  probably  in  the  general  area  where  Bal- 
ooa  first  saw  San  Miguel  Bay;  the  other  on 
Suskatupu,  an  offshore  Island  Inhabited  by 
the  San  Bias  Indians  In  the  Caribbean. 

The  geological  work  Includes  surface  and 
reconnaissance-type  mapping,  geophysical 
profiling,  and  the  collection  of  samples  for 
paleontologlcal  and  petrographlc  analyses  by 
United  States  laboratories.  Field  work  on  the 
surface  geology  Is  In  progress  and  work  on 
the  subsurface,  utilizing  drill  rigs  to  probe  to 
depths  of  2,000  feet,  will  start  later  this  year. 

In  Colombia,  base  camps  are  being  estab- 
lished at  Crulche  near  the  Pacific  coast  and 
Tereslta  on  the  Truando  River.  Weather  sta- 
tions at  Alto  Curlche  near  the  Continental 
Divide  and  at  Loma  Teguerre  on  the  Atrato 
River  win  be  in  operation  by  mld-1967.  Sur- 
face geology  Investigations  are  well  under 
way  with  five  teams  mapping  and  collecting 
samples  The  subsurface  geology  program  will 
not  begin  until  early  In  1968.  The  data  collec- 
tion In  Panama  and  C<Jlombla  will  continue 
for  two  years  on  each  route. 

Through  data  evaluation  and  engineering 
studies,  using  the  data  collected,  a  prelimi- 
nary design  of  a  sea-level  canal  on  each  route 
win  be  developed  to  determine  engineering 
feasibility  and  cost  estimates 

Modernization  of  the  present  Panama  Ca- 
nal and  converting  It  to  sea  level  by  conven- 
tional construction  methods  will  be  consid- 
ered and  win  provide  a  comparison  of  the 
costs  of  alternate  routes.  Criteria  for  ship 
maneuverability  and  operation  are  being  de- 
veloped to  determine  the  proper  canal  depth 
and  width,  and  the  effects  of  tidal  currenta 
on  vessel  navigation  are  being  investigated. 
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TABLE  l.-SEA  LEVEL  CANAL  ROUTES 


Route 


Maximum 
elevation 


Estimated  cost  and  year  of  studies 


Length 


Conventional 


Nuclear 


Amount 


Year 


Amount 


Year 


Atnto-Truando - 

Sjutdi-Morti - 

Pinima  Canal  conversion 

N«rajua-CosU  Rica » - | 


Feet 

9S0 
1,100 
530 
760 
153 


Miles 


100 

44 

46 
140 
173. 


Billions 
$5.26 
5.132 
2.176 

4.135 


1949 
1947 
1964 

1964* 


Billions 
J1.45 
.75 

1.900 


1964 
1964 

1960 


»Por  background  on  this  route  see  "The 
Nicaragua  Canal   Story,"   by   Lt.   Col.   H.  R. 

Haar,  Jr.    |M.  E.  Mar  .-Apr.  1964]. 

Nuclear  excavation  studies,  based  on  the 
topographic,  geologic,  hydrographlc,  and  hy- 
drologlc  data  which  are  being  collected,  will 
determine  the  allnement  and  channel  de- 
sign as  well  as  a  nuclear  detonation  schedule 
for  each  route. 

Nuclear  operational  studies  will  develop  a 
plan  and  cost  estimate  for  the  conduct  ol 
nuclear  excavation  and  the  cost  and  opera- 
tion of  the  required  safety  measures  asso- 
(dated  with  this  method.  Evaluation  of  data 
obtained  through  these  studies  will  provide 
a  basis  for  calcinating  the  yield  limitation  of 
any  nuclear  detonation,  considering  acousti- 
cal-wave and  seismic  effects,  and  the  possi- 
ble effects  of  radioactivity  from  the  explo- 
sions on  man  and  the  terrestrial  and  marine 
environment. 

Medlco-ecologlcal  studies  will  cover  medi- 
cal problems  and  costs  associated  with  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  sea-level 
canal. 

Past  estimates  for  the  construction  of  sea- 
level  canals  along  routes  being  studied  are 
shown  In  Table  1. 

If  nuclear  construction  proves  feasible, 
practicable,  and  acceptable  and  these  esti- 
mates are  of  the  right  order  of  magnitude, 
the  potential  economic  advantages  of  using 
this  method  are  readily  apparent. 

CONCLUSION 

The  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  In 
1914.  after  four  centuries  of  seeking  to  build 
a  ahlpway  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  In  the  American  Isthmus,  was  hailed 
a«  the  greatest  civil  engineering  achieve- 
ment of  man.  Having  served  through  more 
than  half  a  century  of  tremendous  growth 
In  marine  transport,  the  canal  soon  will  reach 
the  limit  of  Its  capacity,  and  some  Improved 
seaway  of  Increased  efficiency  for  the  transit 
of  modern  vessels  through  the  American 
Isthmus  win  be  needed.  The  present  studies 
of  Improvements  to  the  existing  canal  and 
of  possible  alternate  routes  and  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  most  modern  methods  and 
equipment,  should  lead  to  the  efficient  and 
eoonomlcal  construction  of  a  canal  that  will 
serve  the  sea  transport  of  the  future. 


'Estimate  from  earlier  study  for  local  canal  only. 


CARMICHAEL    MAY    FACE    ARREST 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Pulton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  press  reports  the  Justice 
Department  is  prepared  to  order  the  ar- 
rest of  Mr.  Stokely  Carmlchael  on  a 
charge  of  sedition  if  and  when  he  re- 
turns to  this  country. 

It  is  reported  the  arrest  order  would 
be  drawn  on  the  basis  of  recent  remarks 


allegedly  made  by  Mr.  Carmichael.  The 
details  as  they  are  known,  are  reported 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Talburt,  Scripps-Howard 
staff  writer,  and  appeared  in  the  Au- 
gust 3.  1967,  edition  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News.  I  have  unanimous  consent 
to  have  Mr.  Talburt's  article  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
Justice  Department  Readt — Carmichael 
Mat  Face  Arrest 
(By  Thomas  Talburt) 

The  Justice  Department  Is  prepared  to 
order  the  arrest  of  black  power  leader  Stokely 
Carmlchael  on  a  sedition  charge  when — and 
If — he  returns  to  the  U.S.  from  Cuba. 

This  was  disclosed  today  after  wire  service 
reports  from  Havana  said  the  Negro  militant 
had  threatened  "vengeance"  against  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
and  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara. 

It  was  learned  that  Justice  Department 
attorneys  have  drafted  a  complaint  against 
Mr.  Carmlchael.  Once  filed  In  a  Federal 
court,  the  complaint  would  set  Into  motion 
the  legal  machinery  for  his  arrest. 

Spokesmen  for  the  department,  which  has 
come  under  mounting  pressure  from  the 
public  and  Congress  to  curb  Mr.  Carmlchael, 
would  neither  confirm  nor  deny  that  At- 
torney General  Ramsey  Clark  has  decided 
to  take  such  action. 

BEING    investigated 

They  would  only  say,  as  they  have  in  the 
past,  that  Mr.  Carmlchael's  activities  are 
being  investigated.  The  Secret  Service  and 
FBI  offered  even  less  official  information. 

A  Justice  Department  source  pointed  out, 
however,  that  because  of  Mr.  Carmlchael's 
status  among  some  Negroes  and  the  sensitive 
situation  In  many  U.S.  cities  today,  an  order 
for  his  arrest  almost  certainly  would  have 
to  be  cleared  by  the  White  House. 

Whether,  a  sedition  charge  against  Mr. 
Carmlchael  would  be  based  on  his  threats 
against  Administration  officials,  his  earlier 
calls  for  "guerrilla  warfare"  in  American 
cities,  or  his  aotlvlties  in  the  U.S.  before  go- 
ing to  Cuba  was  not  spelled  out. 

A  section  of  the  U.S.  code  known  as  the 
Smith  Act  provides  up  to  $20,000  fine  or  20 
years'  imprisonment,  or  both,  for  anyone 
convicted  of  knowingly  or  wlUfully  advocat- 
ing "the  overthrow  or  destruction"  of  the 
government. 

Another  section  provides  Identical  penal- 
ties for  anyone  convicted  of  conspiring  to  op- 
pose any  U.S.  law  by  force. 

Mr.  Carmlchael,  who  is  attending  the  com- 
munist-backed Ijatln  American  SoUdarlty 
Conference  in  Havana,  has  not  divulged 
when  he  plans  to  leave  or  where  he  will  go 
from  Cuba. 

But  at  a  three-hour  news  conference  yes- 
terday, from  which  U.S.  newsmen  were 
barred,  Mr.  Cannlchael  said  American 
Negroes  "are  taking  the  offensive  now." 

"They  want  to  settle  the  score"  and  "will 
kUl  first  and  aim  for  the  head,"  a  transcript 
of  the  conference  obtained  by  United  Press 
International  quoted  him  as  saying. 


"We  must  take  our  vengeance  against  the 
leaders  of  the  United  States.  We  don't  know 
if  oiu  people  are  ready  yet,  but  our  list  is 
ready:  McNamara,  Dean  Rusk,  Johnson, 
etc.  . .  ."  he  said. 

If  Mr.  Carmlchael  returns  to  the  U.S., 
the  State  Department  wlU  revoke  his  pass- 
port on  grounds  that  he  violated  travel  re- 
strictions by  going  to  Cuba  without  authori- 
zation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  similar  remarks  calling 
for  violence  and  threatening  violence 
have  recently  been  made  in  this  city  by 
Mr.  H.  Rap  Brown.  I  feel  that  if  an 
arrest  order  can  be  drawn  for  Mr.  Car- 
michael then  Mr.  Brown  should  also  be 
held  accountable  to  society  for  his  state- 
ments advocating  violence. 

In  both  these  cases  the  full  measure  of 
the  law  must  be  applied.  In  the  Car- 
michael case  the  point  was  exceptionally 
well  put  by  the  Nashville  Barmer  in  an 
editorial  published  August  2,  1967.  I  in- 
clude the  editorial  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  and  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

For  Infamies  Compounded — No  Place  for 
Wrist-Tap  in  Carmichael  Cask 
Prom  rlot-lncltatlon  to  the  screaming  in- 
vective of  borderline  assassination  talk  la 
but  a  short  step  for  Stokely  Carmlchael — 
and  from  Havana  reports  he  took  it  as  Fidel 
Castro's  prize  package  in  that  Communist 
assembly  Tuesday.  By  the  language  at- 
tributed to  him.  President  Johnson,  Dean 
Rusk,  Robert  S.  McNamara,  and  Britain's 
Harold  Wilson,  would  be  the  targets  picked — 
as  he  put  It — to  "pay  the  price." 

That  Carmlchael  speaks  for  Carmlchael,  as 
Rap  Brown  speaks  for  Rap  Brown,  Is  a  fact  to 
remember  in  the  assessment  of  threat.  It  is 
a  personal  guilt  not  shared  by  the  millions  of 
a  racial  constituency  they  seek  thus  to  In- 
fiame;  and  who  are,  in  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, aghast  at  this  infamy.  That  fact  needs 
no  documentation.  America's  Negro  commu- 
nity knows  Carmlchael  and  his  cohorts  as 
the  enemy. 

The  immediate  subject  is  Carmichael  & 
Co.,  and  official  speculation  on  what  to  do 
about  him  when — with  characteristic  audac- 
ity— he  sets  foot  again  on  American  soU,  to 
resume  the  conspiracy  of  treason. 

Presumably  his  passport  will  be  picked  up, 
on  the  technicality  that  he  traveled  where 
travel  officially  is  forbidden.  What  then? 

What  of  the  fiannel-mouth  utterances, 
breathing  anew  the  declaration  of  a  civil 
war — amounting  to  armed  rebellion  against 
the  United  States  of  America;  and  by  more 
than  Inference  the  pinpointed  attack  on  top 
personnel?  Does  that  come  under  the  head 
of  "Free  Speech"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
First  Amendment? 

How  far  backward  does  the  law  lean  to  per- 
mit a  foreign-born  bird  of  this  subversive 
extraction  to  come  and  go  at  his  own  pleas- 
ure, preaching  revolution,  and  breaking  the 
law  that  Is  constitutionally  and  legally  bind- 
ing on  all  the  rest  of  the  nation's  almost  200 
million  citizens,  white  or  black? 

That  Isn't  a  question  that  should  take  a 
lot  of  time  for  debate  by  Congress — the  law- 
making body,  or  the  Department  of  Justice 
as  the  federal  agency  of  enforcement.  The 
answer  Is  so  obvious  that  every  concerned 
American,  within  the  age  of  accountability, 
knows  It. 

Stokely  Carmlchael  should  be  arrested  the 
Instant  he  steps  foot  on  U.S.  soil;  held  In  cus- 
tody for  swift  arraignment,  tried  on  the  evi- 
dence—not of  hearsay,  but  of  fact;  and  put 
where  Justice  demands. 

The  longer  that  is  postponed,  the  greater 
will  be  the  toll  of  his  Impudent  "bum  and 
kill"  assault — conditioned  on  the  obvious  be- 
lief of  a  seditious  fraction  that  he  has  backed 
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the  whole  United  States  of  America  Into  a 
corper.  crtnglng  there  in  fear  or  him.  and 
heslUnt  to  strllce  a  blow  where  It  would 
count  for  law  enforcement  and  public  se- 
curity nationwide. 

The  same  measure  of  justice  which  \a  re- 
quired to  be  meted  In  the  Carmlchael  case 
should  be  Immediately  applied  to  his  partner 
In  crime.  H.  Rap  Brown,  and  others  partici- 
pating as  Itinerant  flrebraiid.s  calling  the  sig- 
nal* lor  thlM  conspiracy  of  terrorism 


THE  LIGHTNING  DIVISION 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Daniels]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRS  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
•me  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  we 
live  in  a  troubled  world— war  in  Viet- 
nam, bitter  conflict  in  the  Middle  East. 
Communist  Insurgency  in  Latin  America. 
In  such  an  environment,  the  fighting- 
man — the  American  soldier — becomes  an 
Indispensable  instrument  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy that  we  cherish  so  dearly.  It  is 
with  extreme  pride,  therefore,  that  I  rise 
to  commemorate  the  50th  annlversar>'  of 
one  of  these  armed  divisions,  the  heroic 
78th  Division  of  New  Jersey,  popularly 
called  the  Lightning  Division. 

On  August  23,  New  Jersey  celebrates 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  78th  Divi- 
sion— New  Jersey's  only  Army  Reserve 
division.  Now  under  the  command  of 
Maj.  Gen.  John  G.  Cassldy.  the  78th  has 
a  background  of  gallantry  in  some  of  the 
fiercest  battles  of  World  War  I  and  II, 
as  well  aa  an  outstanding  record  of  Re- 
serve service  as  one  of  the  Nation's 
sentinels. 

So  that  all  Members  of  the  House  may 
read  of  the  heroism,  and  may  be  Inspired 
by  the  successes  of  the  Lightning  Divi- 
sion. I  am  inserting  two  articles  into  the 
Record,  both  published  in  the  New  Jersey 
Business  magazine.  The  first  is  entitled 
"The  78th  Lightning  Division.  'Jersey 
Bom.  Jersey  Bred,'  "  by  John  T.  Curmlng- 
ham.  The  second  Is  "The  Golden  Jubilee 
of  the  78th  Division."  by  Maj.  Gen.  John 
O.  Cassldy,  commander  of  the  78th  Divi- 
sion— training. 

I  hope  that  all  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  participate  in  this  celebration  by 
reading  these  articles' 

Th«    78th    "Lightning"    Division      "Jersey 
Born,  Jersey  Bred" 
(By  John  T.  Cunningham! 
Old-fashioned  "Jersey  Lightning."  accord- 
ing to  old-fashi'ined  '.egend.  made  small  men 
feel  tall  and  gave  ordinary  mortals  strpnjfth 
they    never    dreamej    possible     That    barn- 
dlsUlled  uncut  applejaclc  made  men  out  of 
boys  and  supermen  out  of  mere  men.  For  the 
unwary,  It  couUl  without  warning  sour  the 
stomach,  curl   the  hair  and  bulge   the  eyes; 
Jersey  Lightning  was  nothing  to  fool  with. 

Next  month,  when  the  Army  s  "Lightning 
DtvlBlon"  (more  accurately,  if  prosaically, 
the  78th  Division  I  celebrntes  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  this  New  Jersey-born  fighting 
outfit,  folklore  enthusiasts  will  Insist  that 
the  nickname  came  from  the  storied  New 
Jersey  applejack  that  struck  vigorously  It 
probably  is  not  so.  but  It  makes  a  good  t>ar- 
racks-type  legend. 


This  much  Is  certain  at  golden  anniver- 
sary time  two  generations  of  Llghtnmg 
struck  German  armies  without  warning  in 
World  Wars  I  and  II  Today  the  78th  Divi- 
sion Is  New  Jersey's  only  Army  Reserve  Di- 
vision Truly  Lightning  Is  Jersey  born.  Jer- 
sey bred   ■ 

Strikes  twice  The  78th  twice  has  taken 
recruits  and  turned  chem  Into  Lightning — 
first  in  the  summer  o.'  1917  and  again  In  the 
sumrntr  of  1942.  Exactly  a  qu.irtt-r  century 
elupsed  between  the  first  and  second  activa- 
tions. Next  month  mark.s  the  second  quarter 
century.  Certainly  there  Is  hope  that  Light- 
ning may  not  have  to  strike  again,  but  It  Is 
on  the  ready  ne\ertheles.s 

Camp  Dix  mow  Fort  Dlx)  and  the  78th 
Division  were  spawned  simultaneously  as 
twin  evidences  of  a  peacetime  nation  gird- 
ing for  war  In  1917  Both  Krew  out  of  con- 
scription, for  when  boys  and  men  signed  up 
for  the  draft  in  June.  1917.  the  need  for  a 
giant  training  camp  and  for  a  division  to 
train  recruits  bec.mie  sharply  evident 

Burllr.gton  County  farmers  were  getting 
re.idy  to  harvest  their  early  summer  crops 
when  the  government  announced  In  June, 
1917.  that  It  would  build  a  massive  army 
camp  on  4  000  acres  of  cround  near  Wrlght^- 
town.  By  '.ate  July,  nearly  10.000  civilians 
swarmed  over  the  area,  bulidmg  wooden  bar- 
racks at  the  rate  of  ten  a  day.  hopeful  of 
accommodating  50  000  men  before  fall.  The 
government  named  the  place  Camp  Dlx,  In 
honor  of  a  Civil  War  general  and  later  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York 

Twelve  hundred  second  lieutenants,  so 
newly  commissioned  that  their  gold  bars 
sparkled,  entered  the  camp  on  Aupvist  28. 
The  next  day  the  nebulous  78th  Division 
w.is  created,  expressly  to  make  soldiers  out 
of  the  National  Army  (as  draftees  were  po- 
lltelv  named  In   1917). 

The  first  National  Army  ctvlU.ins  arrived  at 
dusty  Camp  Dlx  on  September  5.  most  of 
them  New  Jerseyans  a-sslgned  to  the  311th 
and  312th  Regiments  New  Yorkers  were  as- 
signed to  the  309th  and  310th.  Clarence 
Brown  of  Parkertown.  near  the  camp,  stood 
In  line  to  be  the  first  enrolled  in  the  78th,  but 
had  left  his  papers  on  his  bunk  Thus  George 
M.  Alkens  and  Prank  Stewart  both  of  Mount 
Holly,  stepped  forward  and  Jointly  were 
named  the  first  78er8 

Camp  Dlx  looked  so  forlorn  that  soldiers 
promptly  dubbed  It  Camp  Delirious  "  Yet, 
by  September  20.  when  the  bulk  of  draftees 
began  to  arrive,  both  the  pla''e  and  the  old 
veterans  ( those  on  hand  for  two  weeks  i  began 
to  look  as  If  they  were  ready  for  war 

NICKNA.MEI.rS3 

The  78th  Division  still  had  no  nickname, 
but  by  November  1  It  came  close  to  being 
ready  for  overseas  dutv  Suddenly  the  .^rmy 
withdrew  thousands  "f  men  and  sent  them 
Into  other  units  scattered  throughout  the 
east,  effectively  smashing  the  hli^h  morale  at 
Dlx  By  January.  1918,  companies  which  In 
November  had  btjasted  175  men  found  fewer 
than  fifty  at  morning  roll  call 

More  draftees  pyoured  Into  camp  In  the  first 
week  of  April,  once  more  bringing  the  78th 
Division  to  full  strength  At  'his  time  the 
78th  acquired  two  distinctions  the  lasting 
Lightning  nickname  and  a  reputation  as  the 
"Singing  .Army  " 

The  nlckn.tme  was  chosen  by  popular  vote, 
from  such  choices  as  Victory,  All  American, 
Thunderbolt,  National  Star,  Triangle.  Valley 
Forge.  Mayflower  and  Lightning  There  Is  al- 
ways the  possibility  that  a  majority  of  sol- 
diers thought  c.f  Jersey  Lightning,  plenty  of 
which  could  be  obtained  In  the  nearby  Pine 
Barrens.  More  likely.  Lightning  caught  the 
imagination  as  an  indication  of  a  startling. 
Irresistible  fo^'ce 

Singing  sprang  spontaneously  from  the 
ranks,  at  first  to  the  consternation  or  scorn 
of  hardened  Army  men.  who  still  lived  by  the 
Civil  War  code  that  soldiers  needed  little 
more  than  hardtack,  whisky  and  discipline. 


The  singing  started  with  small  groups,  but 
by  the  end  of  April,  thousands  of  soldiers 
gathered  for  camp  songfests.  Later,  In  the 
mud  of  Prance,  a  song  could  begin  anywhere 
In  the  78th  ranks  and  spread  in  ,11  direc- 
tions. 

Secret  orders  the  third  week  in  May.  1918. 
temporarily  stilled  the  voices.  The  Lightning 
Division  moved  out  of  Dlx  on  May  18  and  19, 
boarded  transports  In  Boston,  Hoooken  and 
Philadelphia  and  sailed  for  Engiana.  Within 
a  month,  the  78th  landed  in  Prance  and  early 
In  September  the  Division  moved  toward  the 
front  lines.  The  great  drive  to  subdue  Ger- 
many had  begun. 

Mark  of  a  soldier  As  It  moved  forward,  the 
78th  Division  evolved  Its  official  Insignia. 
First  It  was  a  number  of  lightning  streaks  In 
a  crimson  square,  then  a  black  semi-circle 
without  streaks,  followed  by  a  plain  crimson 
semi-circle.  The  crimson  semi-circle,  split 
by  a  bolt  of  white  lighting,  was  adopted  In 
April  1919.  and  has  remained  the  official 
mark  of  a  Lightning  man. 

Once  more  singing,  the  78th  moved 
through  ruined  French  villages,  marched  past 
the  wreckage  of  Allied  equipment  and  saw 
their  first  German  prisoners.  General  John 
Pershing  committed  the  78th  and  other 
troops  on  September  12,  first  In  feinting  near 
the  St.  Mihlel  sector,  then  in  the  bloody 
battle  that  routed  the  Germans  In  the 
Meusc-Argonne   region. 

The  Lightning  Division  spearheaded  the 
massive  attack,  moving  forward  on  October 
10  to  subdue  the  German  strongholds  at 
Grand  Pr^  and  the  Bols  de  Loge.  It  took  ex- 
actly three  weeks  and  thousands  of  casual- 
ties to  power  through  the  stubborn  enemy 
defenses,  but  on  October  31  Grand  Pr^  fell 
and  the  Argonne  offensive  rolled  Into  high 
gear.  The  78th  fought  until  It  was  relieved  on 
November  5. 

Armistice  brought  Joy  and  relief,  but  u 
the  conquering  heroes  came  home  early  in 
1919  to  parade  in  hometown  streets  and  to 
receive  the  accolades  of  their  countrymen, 
they  had  to  measure  the  glory  against  the 
dead  The  twenty-six  days  of  fighting  In  the 
Argonne  took  the  lives  of  sixteen  officers  and 
785  enlisted  men.  plus  135  wounded  officers 
and  4,068  wounded  enlisted  men.  In  all  the 
original  Lightning  Division  lost  37  officers 
SJid  1.141  men  by  death  throughout  its  ca- 
reer. The  78th  became  a  reserve  division  in 
1921 

Fellowship  served.  Soldiers  of  the  78lh 
'  rgamzed  the  78th  Division  Veterans  Associa- 
tion in  April,  1919.  That  Association  still 
lives,  providing  the  tie  between  the  begin- 
nings and  today.  Interest  waned  in  peace- 
time, however,  and  the  Veterans  Association 
membership  declined  to  212  members  In  1938 
As  the  ofllclal  historian  of  the  78th  has 
written : 

"A  new  generation  had  come  into  being 
This  was  the  generation  that  read  All  Quiet 
on  the  Western  Front.  This  was  the  genera- 
tion that  generally  accepted  isolationism. 
This  was  the  generation  that  won  World 
War  II  " 

But  Germany  was  on  its  arrogant  way 
across  Europe  again,  this  time  adding  to  Its 
war  crimes  the  slaughter  of  millions  of  in- 
nocent Jews.  War  was  inevitable,  the  genera- 
tion of  isolationists  changed  Its  philosophy. 
By  the  end  of  1939,  the  78th  Division  Veter- 
ans Association  had  nearly  800  members,  in 
evidence  that  the  old  soldiers  were  stirred 
again. 

The  78th  Division  was  reborn  In  August. 
1942,  Just  twenty-five  years  after  its  begin- 
ning in  Camp  Dix.  The  Reactivation  took 
place  in  another  completely  new  tralnln* 
camp  In  the  tlmberland  near  Durham,  North 
Carolina.  Still  abulldlng  when  the  first 
recruits  arrived,  the  new  site  was  named  | 
Camp  Butner.  As  In  World  War  I.  the  78th"B  | 
mission  was  to  turn  civilians  Into  soldiers. 

This  was  no  longer  a  "Jersey  Division,"  but      i 
it  kept  its  Lightning  name  and  Its  Crest  con- 
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tinued  to  carry  a  mermaid,  signifying  Its  In- 
ception "near  the  Jersey  Shore." 

Training  dragged  on.  Civilians  streamed 
in  and  out  of  the  78th,  until  by  March.  1943, 
the  Division  had  trained  nearly  50,000  men 
and  sent  them  out  to  be  melded  Into  other 
outfits.  Then  the  Lightning  Division  moved 
out  for  intensive  maneuvers  In  South  Caro- 
Una  and  Tennesse  before  reaching  Camp 
Pickett.  Virginia,  apparently  on  the  way 
overseas. 

Over  and  over.  History  repeated,  as  it  had 
a  way  of  doing  for  the  78th.  Washington  deci- 
mated the  Division,  pulling  out  veterans  and 
shipping  them  overseas  to  replace  those  who 
had  been  fighting  or  those  killed  or  crippled. 
D-Day  came  and  went  in  June  1944  and  the 
78th  languished  In  camp.  When  the  outfit 
finally  headed  for  Camp  Kilmer  In  October. 
Germany  seemed  reeling  on  the  edge  of  de- 
feat. It  seemed  unlikely  that  new  Lightning 
would  be  needed  In  Europe. 

Off  sailed  the  78th.  nevertheless,  moving 
through  England  and  western  France.  Just 
as  their  fathers  and  older  brothers  had  done 
a  quarter  century  before  In  the  fading  days 
of  World  War  I.  On  Thanksgiving  Day. 
1944.  the  78th  went  into  forward  positions 
near  the  German  border,  believing  that  the 
war  soon  must  end. 

German  buzz  bombs  filled  the  air  and  the 
Division  for  the  first  time  began  to  experi- 
ence some  nagging  doubts  about  war.  The 
time-honored  tales  of  World  War  I  combat 
no  longer  seemed  Just  the  boasting  of  aging 
men.  On  December  12.  the  men  knew  that 
they  must  move  forward.  Ahead  lay  the  Roer 
River,  a  tricky  threat,  since  two  huge  reser- 
voir dams  held  back  the  water  against  the 
day  when  Germany  could  bomb  them  to 
flood  the  lowlands  and  bog  down  an  advanc- 
ing enemy. 

The  78th'8  assignment  was  clean  seize  the 
Schwammaneasl  Dam  and  reservoir  before 
the  Germans  could  release  the  pent-up 
waters.  Rolling  out  of  strong  positions  on 
December  13.  the  Lightning  soldiers  struck 
fiercely  toward  Slmmerath  and  Kesternlch, 
strong  points  in  the  famed  Siegfried  Line. 
Then,  In  an  amazing  last  ditch  effort,  the 
Germans  struck  back  In  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge. 

Sudden  reversal.  Hitler's  well-drilled  Panzer 
units  attacked  on  December  16,  overpower- 
ing troops  south  of  the  78th  position.  Im- 
mediately the  entire  Allied  line  went  on  the 
defensive;  thoughts  of  piercing  the  Siegfried 
Line  gave  way  to  stopping  the  Nazi  Jugger- 
naut. German  salients  struck  at  three  sides 
of  the  78th  Division  prong  near  the  Siegfried 
Line. 

The  Allied  troops  contained,  then  repulsed 
the  Germans.  The  drive  for  the  Rhlneland 
could  resume.  Recovering  from  a  cold,  cheer- 
less Christmas,  the  78th  consolidated  Its 
position  before  striking  eastward  again  In 
January.  1945.  The  race  for  the  big  dam  took 
on  renewed  urgency. 

When  Lightning  attackers  captured 
Schmidt,  close  to  the  dam,  on  February  7, 
they  promptly  posted  a  sign  for  those  who 
followed:  "You  are  now  entering  the  town 
of  Schmidt  through  the  cotirtesy  of  the  78th 
DivUion." 

Advance  troops  of  the  78th  streaked  toward 
the  dam.  aware  that  German  demolition  was 
imminent.  At  midnight  on  February  9.  a 
Bnall  force  of  Lightning  soldiers  started 
across  the  top  of  the  dam  under  heavy  enemy 
fire.  Blocked  by  a  break  atop  the  wall,  they 
slid  down  the  dam's  200-foot  face  In  the 
tlarkness  and  entered  a  tunnel  at  the  base, 
seeking  wires  or  fuses  attached  to  explosives. 
They  knew  that  at  any  second  a  flick  of  a 
switch  could  explode  the  dam  and  doom  them 
under  22  billion  gallons  of  water. 

Major  breakthrotigh.  They  found  no  fuses, 
the  dam  did  not  explode  and  the  danger  of 
flooding  on  the  Roer  was  over.  Credit  the 
'8th  with  the  major  share  In  the  first  breach 


of    a    vaunted    German    defensive    position. 
Forty  miles  to  the  east  lay  the  Rhine. 

Units  of  the  78th  took  up  the  chase  again, 
sweeping  toward  vital  German  bridge  posi- 
tions. Late  m  the  afternoon  of  March  7,  the 
9th  Armored  Division  (there  were  other 
American  troops  In  Germany)  reached  the 
Remagen  bridge  on  the  Rhine.  They  stood 
astounded:  Retreating  Germans  had  left  the 
span  intact.  The  small  unit  of  the  9th 
crossed  the   bridge,  but  it  had  to  be  held. 

Allied  commanders  ordered  the  78th  Di- 
vision's 310th  Regiment  across  the  bridge, 
to  secure  it  for  greater  numbers  of  troope. 
The  310th  did  so  before  dawn  on  March 
8  and  the  heart  of  Germany  lay  exposed. 
Now  the  end  became  a  matter  of  time;  Al- 
lied forces  struck  quickly  outward  from  the 
Remagen  bridgehead,  overwhelming  the  dis- 
organized Nazis. 

The  78th  Division  was  withdrawn  from 
active  duty  on  April  18  after  128  consecutive 
days  of  combat.  War's  end  In  Europe  came 
on  May  7  with  German  surrender.  Ahead  lay 
occupation  duty  and  the  agony  of  wonder- 
ing whether  the  78th  and  other  victorious 
units  must  be  reassigned  to  overwhelm  Ja- 
pan. It  was  not  necessary,  of  course.  The 
78th  came  home  In  triumph. 

The  Lightning  men  again  had  left  their 
mark  on  American  military  history.  The 
World  War  II  honor  roll  Included:  one  Med- 
al of  Honor,  nine  Distinguished  Service 
Crosses,  599  Silver  Stars,  twenty-six  Legion 
of  Merit  Medals,  3,909  Bronze  Stars,  5.453 
Purple  Hearts,  one  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  and  97  foreign  decorations.  These  came 
at  the  cost  of  1,359  deaths  and  more  than 
6,500  wounded. 

New  Ufe.  ThU  time  the  78th  was  not 
to  go  Into  Umbo.  The  World  War  11  soldiers 
revitalized  the  78th  Division  Veterans  Asso- 
ciation, keeping  alive  the  memory  of  an  un- 
usual tinlt  of  two  wars.  They  dedicated 
memorial  windows  In  the  78thJDlvlBlon  Chap- 
el at  Fort  Dlx  on  August  31,  1947,  and  helped 
In  plans  for  a  78th  museum  at  Dix.  The 
Veterans  Association  will  convene  at  Port 
Dlx  August  25,  26  and  27  for  a  celebration 
of  the  50th  anniversary. 

Equally,  the  78th  was  activated  In  the  Or- 
ganized Reserves  on  November  1,  1946  and 
was  reorganized  as  a  training  division  on 
May  1,  1959.  Today  the  78th  is  a  vigorous 
reserve  division,  known  officially  as  78th 
Division  (Training).  It  Is  the  only  Army  Re- 
serve Division  In  New  Jersey.  Division  head- 
quarters Is  at  Camp  Kilmer,  and  regiments 
train  at  Fort  Monmouth,  Lodl,  Morris  Town- 
ship, Kearny  and  Nixon.  Other  units  are 
based  In  Trenton,  Northfleld,  Runnemede, 
Camden  and  Caven  Point. 

Major  General  John  Q.  Cassldy  of  Nutley 
commands  the  3,200  officers  and  men  In  the 
present  training  division.  Named  commander 
In  1964,  General  Cassldy  follows  a  line  of  dis- 
tinguished leaders.  His  predecessors  were  MaJ. 
Gen.  James  McRae,  World  War  I;  MaJ.  Gen.  E. 
P.  Parker,  Jr.,  1942-1946;  Brig.  Gen.  Ernest  H. 
Hawkwood,  1946-1953;  MaJ.  Gen.  H.  Norman 
Schwarzkopf,  1953-1957;  Ma].  Gen.  Henry  G. 
Nulton,  1957-1960,  and  Ma].  Gen.  H.  Russell 
Morss.  Jr.,  1960-1964.  General  Cassldy's  com- 
mand associates  at  Kilmer  are  Brig.  Gen. 
Harry  J.  RockafeUer  of  Manasquan,  and  Col. 
David  B.  Kelly  of  South  Amboy,  assistant 
division  commanders. 

Regimental  commanders  for  the  division's 
five  regiments  are:  Col.  Howard  A.  Louder- 
back  of  Trenton,  commander  of  the  309th, 
Port  Monmouth;  Col.  Etlchard  J.  Kunkel  of 
Woodcllff  Lake,  commander  of  the  310th, 
Lodl;  Col.  Joseph  K.  Wright  of  Upper  Mont- 
clalr,  commander  of  the  311tb,  Morris  Town- 
ship; Lt.  Col.  Walter  Lakusta  of  Lebanon, 
commander  of  the  Siatb,  Kearny,  and  Col. 
James  S.  Benson  of  Clifton,  commander  of 
the  78th,  Nixon.  In  the  event  of  a  general 
mobilization  of  the  Army  Reserve,  the  78th 
would  assvune  operational  duties  at  a  training 
center  similar  to  Fort  Diz. 


Ever  ready.  Veterans  of  the  78th  hope  that 
Lightning  will  not  have  to  strike  three  times. 
Yet  the  power  of  Lightning  stands  In  reserve. 
War  Is  too  grim  to  keep  the  applejack  legend 
as  an  attribute  of  the  78th  Division.  Brave 
action  In  time  of  need  has  lent  credence  to 
something  reputedly  said  of  the  78th  by  a 
French  officer  when  he  saw  the  lightning  on 
the  red  shoulder  patch: 

"It  struck  like  a  bolt  of  lightning,  leaving 
the  battlefield  red  with  blood." 


The  Golden  Jubilee  of  the  78th  Division 
(By  MaJ.  Gen,  John  G.  Cassldy) 

The  history  of  the  78th  Division  (train- 
ing) — informally  known  as  the  Jersey  "Light- 
ning Division" — in  both  World  Wars  and  In 
active  Reserve  status  since  1946  Is  a  record 
of  heroic  achievement,  missions  accomplished 
and  outstanding  service  to  the  United  States 
of  America. 

War,  as  such,  is  opposed  to  American  prin- 
ciples and  ideals;  nevertheless,  in  times  of 
emergency  New  Jersey  citizens  have  turned 
from  peaceful  pursuits  to  undertake  the  pro- 
tection of  their  country  with  steadfast  de- 
termination. This  was  the  situation  in  1917 
when  the  78th  Division  was  first  organized, 
again  in  1942  when  it  was  reactivated  and 
once  more  in  1946  when  It  became  a  part  of 
the  United  States  Army's  Reserve  compon- 
ent. 

I  Joined  the  78th  Division  In  1929  as  an 
enlisted  man  with  the  310th  Regiment;  the 
78th  has  been  my  Ufe  since  then,  except  for 
a  period  In  World  War  II  when  I  served  with 
another  outstanding  division.  Every  day  of 
my  association  with  the  "Lightning  Divi- 
sion" has  been  a  cherished,  never-to-be-for- 
gotten memory. 

This  year  the  78th  Division  (Training)  is 
celebrating  its  Golden  Jubilee.  And  during 
those  past  50  momentous  years  the  division 
has  reaped  plentiful  battlefield  honors  for 
heroism  in  some  of  the  fiercest  actions  of 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II  and  also,  since 
1946,  when  it  was  reactivated  as  an  Army 
Reserve  Division,  has  received  Innumerable 
honors  and  awards. 

For  example,  in  1966  the  division  was 
awarded  81  Secretary  of  the  Army  Superior 
Training  Unit  Citations — the  highest  number 
ever  given  to  a  United  States  Reserve  divi- 
sion 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  com- 
manded this  outstanding  division  since  July, 
1964  and  service  with  the  "Lightning"  men 
has  been  an  exceptional  honor.  Compilation 
of  the  history  of  a  combat  and  reserve  unit 
is  a  daring  task;  too  great  a  part  of  this  type 
of  unit's  past  lies  buried  with  the  men  who 
made  it.  For  the  deeds  of  one  man  on  an 
unnamed  hill  or  the  actions  of  a  squad  fight- 
ing for  an  isolated  farmhouse  are  often  the 
turning  points  of  a  battle  .  .  .  and  in  the 
confusion  of  war,  these  actions  are  frequently 
unrecorded. 

Certainly  the  history  of  the  78th  Division 
is  one  of  proud  accomplishments,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  following  pages  will  re- 
mind you  of  the  greatness  to  which  civilian 
soldiers  can  rise  as  a  team,  of  the  good  fel- 
lowship many  of  the  readers  have  had  and 
of  the  pride  which  you  developed  In  making 
the  "Lightning  Division"  the  famotis  unit 
that  it  Is  today. 


NEEJ3  FOR  A  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 
IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUS- 
TICE 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Scheuer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
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objecUon  to  the  reauest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  Is  one  of  the  many  letters 
and  editorials  that  I  have  received  re- 
garding our  effort  to  create  a  strong  re- 
search arm  In  the  Department  of  Justice. 

There  are  few  men  in  America  who 
have  had  as  extensive  and  diversified  ex- 
perience In  both  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  and  In  local  law  enforce- 
ment as  Mr.  Quinn  Taram.  now  execu- 
tive director  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  PoUce. 

Elnterlng  the  FBI  as  a  special  agent  in 
1934,  Mr.  Tamm  ultimately  served  as  an 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau  spe- 
cializing In  the  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal activities  of  the  Bureau  His  respon- 
sibilities included  positions  as  head  of 
the  Laboratory  Division.  Assistant  Di- 
rector in  Charge  of  IdentiflcEtion.  and 
Asslstont  Director  In  Charge  of  Training 
and  Inspection. 

After  his  retirement  in  1961.  Mr. 
Tamm  became  executive  director  of  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  the  principal  organization  for 
active!  practicing  police  professionals. 

INTSBNATIONAL  AS.SOCt.\TION  OV 

Chicts  or  PoMce.  Inc  . 
Washington.  D  C.  August  4   1967 
Hon.  JAUMS  H  ScHEum. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Mt  Dia»  CO.NCRESS.MA.V  Aa  you  know,  this 
Association  has  followed  very  closely  your  er- 
rorts  to  have  Congress  est.ibllsh  a  National 
Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice,  and  I  am  very  happy  to  know  that 
this  matter  Is  still  under  lively  consideration 
by  the  Congresa.  The  fact  that  your  concept 
ia  the  subject  of  an  amendment  to  Title  III 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  and 
Criminal  Justice  .Act  of  1967  is  most  encour- 
aging to  the  police  profession 

We  are  convinced  that  unless  the  Federal 
OOTemment  takes  a  greater  supp<jrting  role 
in  the  vital  fields  of  research,  science  and 
technology  as  they  apply  to  law  enforcement. 
the  police  will  continue  to  be  hampered  by 
archaic  methods,  crime  will  increase  In  Its 
intensity  and  ferocity  and  our  cities  will  go 
on  being  the  targets  of  concerted  violence 

Tou  and  your  colleagues  h.^ve  our  high 
hopes  and  support  with  respect  to  what  you 
are  trying  to  do  and  we  hope  that  your  ef- 
forts win  bring  to  fruition  this  sorely  needed 
legislation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

QVINN    T.AMM. 

Ezecutive  Direct'^' 

Following  Mr.  Tamm's  letter  are  addi- 
tional quotations  of  support  from  out- 
standing leaders  in  law  enforcement  for 
the  idea  of  a  National  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice : 

The  establishment  of  a  continuing  source 
for  criminological  research  becomes  more 
than  a  need:  in  view  of  the  rapidly  growing 
crime  problem  of  our  society  it  la  an  uncon- 
ditional demand.  I  would  say  we  deserve  this 
crime  problem  if  we  are  not  trying  to  do 
more  than  we  do  now. 

Stephen  ScHAyra. 
Frofesaor  of  Sociology  and  Crtminology. 
and    Director,    Institute    for    Interna- 
tional    Delinquency    Studies.    North- 
eastern University. 

ThiM  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice  would  be  a  won- 
derful step  forward,  and  a  moet  necessary 
one  If  we  are  to  improve  our  present  crime 
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control  meth'Xls  This  Agency  is  most  sin- 
cere m  Its  endorsement  ot  the  bill,  and  I  am 
wUllng  to  assist   in   Its  passage   in  any   way. 

.ALVI.S    J       r      ZtMBBUM. 

Executive     Director.     Maryland     Crime 
Iniestigating  Commission 

Though  we  have  a  deep  Interest  In  prog- 
ress through  effective  research,  there  are  no 
current  funds  available  with  which  to  pur- 
sue funds  or  to  permit  development 

Orlando  Wilson, 
Superintendent.  Chicago  Police   Depart- 
ment. 

I  share  with  you  tne  belief  that  through 
research  the  answers  to  this  basic  problem 
of  society  will  be  found  It  seems  to  me  that 
with  the  many  agencies  of  Government  now 
engaged  In  various  ways  In  seeking  better 
ways  to  deal  with  crime  that  the  coordina- 
tion and  integration  of  these  efforts  along 
with  any  new  facilities  that  may  be  created 
would  strengthen  our  whole  approach  to  this 
problem 

Reis   H.   Hall, 
Chief     of     Research     and     Development. 
Bureau  of  Prisons.  US.  Department  of 
Justice 

It  should  be  obvious  that  no  single  depart- 
ment m  this  country  nor  any  combination  of 
such  departments  has  sutllclent  funds  for  the 
type  of  research  which  needs  to  be  instituted. 
Chief   Richard  R    Wagner. 
Cleveland  Police  Department. 

I  think  that  the  Idea  of  a  National  Institute 
for  Crime  Prevention  and  Detection  is  an 
excellent  one  and  I  want  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  the  Idea 

Hyman  Rodman. 
Senior    Research    Associate.    Merrill-Pal- 
mer Institute  of  Human  Development 
and  Family  Life. 


for   law   enforcement   and   the   correction  of 
offenders 

Daniel  Glaser, 
Chairman,     Department     of     Sociology, 
University  of  Illinois. 


A  Natlohal  Institute  for  Crime  Prevention 
and  Detection  is  a  great  need  at  the  national 
level  at  this  time  We  have  vast  areas  of 

programs  In  the  held  of  Corrections.  Law 
t-nforcement,  and  Criminal  Justice  which 
have  operated  without  benefit  of  research 
over  many  years  and  the  NatUmal  Crime 
proposal  demands  a  National  Institute  on 
the  control  of  crime  including  crime  preven- 
tion along  the  lines  of  The  National  Institutes 
of  Health  which  the  Federal  Government 
adequately  supported  .  .  .  We  now  have 
too  many  federal  as^l.st.^nce  programs  scat- 
tered throughout  various  agencies,  much  of 
which  are  totally  unrelated  and,  therefore, 
not  effective  .  .  . 

Geoxce  J    Reed. 
Chief  Parole  and  Probation  Officer. 

State  of  Nevada 

The  establishment  of  the  projwsed  National 
Institute  for  Crime  Prevention  and  Detection 
would  without  question  be  a  significant  for- 
ward step  In  bringing  the  crime  problem 
under  effective  control   .  As  one  who  has 

devoted  many  years  to  research  In  the  field 
of  delinquency  prevention,  I  have  often  been 
struck  with  the  reluctance  of  our  control 
agencies  to  apply  to  problems  of  crime  pre- 
vention the  criteria  of  experlment.illy  dem- 
onstrated effectiveness  that  an  age  of  science 
has  made  uiiUersal  in  other  endeavors  What 
Is  needed  at  this  Juncture  is  precisely  what 
your  bill  furnishes:  Federal  leadership  to 
make  legitimate  In  the  crime  prevention  fleli. 
the  principles  of  rationality  that  already  are 
generally  endorsed 

Chief    SOLOMON    KOBRIN, 

Social  Systems  Analysis,  Institute  for 
Juvenile  Research.  University  of  South- 
em  California. 

I  am  enthusiastically  In  support  of  the 
purposes  of  your  bill,  to  establish  national 
leadership  In  research  training  and  assistance 


I  conunend  you  for  this  effort  and  wish 
you  much  success  as  I  sincerely  believe  that 
U  (the  Crime  Institute!  Is  a  vital  and  impor- 
tant step  In  our  tight  against  organized 
crime 

Senator  Robert  Shevin. 

Florida  State  Senate. 

I  think  that  It  (the  Institute)  Is  an  ei- 
cellent  ide.i.  As  a  member  of  the  Governor'i 
Commission  to  Study  the  Causes  and  Pre- 
ven'icn  of  Crime  In  New  Jersey,  I  would 
heartily  applaud  the  creation  of  an  Instltut* 
such  as  you  propose  and  Its  full  implementa- 
tion I  look  forward  to  seeing  It  come  to 
fruition      .   . 

Ora  Rabkin. 

Laicyer. 

Camden,  N  J. 

The  program  that  you  (Scheuer)  have  out- 
lined should,  and  will,  receive  the  support  o< 
police  officers  throughout  this  nation.  It  If 
now  evident  that  the  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies can  not  do  the  Job  alone  .   .  . 

J.  A.  Chamblee, 
Dectectivc  Sergeant. 
Jackson,  Miss 

Having  spent  the  greater  part  of  my  aduR 
life  In  the  fields  of  law  enforcement  and 
rehabilitation,  I  can  assure  you  that  I  am  In 
total  agreement  with  your  Idea  of  a  National 
Institute  for  Crime  Prevention  and  Detection. 
Without  the  unifying  catalyst  of  such  an  In- 
stitute on  the  Federal  level.  I  am  afraid  that 
we  will  continue  on  a  local  level  to  pursue 
our  individual  ways  and  compound  the  cha- 
c>tic  results  In  which  we  find  ourselves  pres- 
ently enmeshed, 

John  P.  Conlin, 
Director.  Family  Relations  Division.  Com- 
necttcut  Superior  Court. 

This  Is  to  express  the  support  of  the  Utah       I 
Council  on  Criminal  Justice  Administration 
for  the  objectives  of  the  bill  which  you  sent 
us 

K   Roger  Bean, 
C^iairman.  Utah  State  Council  of  Crim- 
inal Ju.^tice. 

The  importance  ol  what  you  i Scheuer)  are 
doing  is  vastly  underrated  by  many  people, 
who  assume  that  tliere  will  be  simple  and 
easy  solutions  for  the  basic  problems  Involved 
In  la.v  enforcement  By  taking  the  matter 
seriously  and  pointing  out  what  I  feel  Is  the 
most  rational  way  of  setting  about  these  | 
problems,  you  are  doing  the  nation  a  great  I 
service. 

John  Kaplan, 
Professor  of  Law,  Stanford  Unncrsity. 
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I    enthusiastically    endorse    your    proposal 
for   a   National   Institute   for   Crime   Preven- 
tion and  Detection.  For  too  many  years,  fed- 
eral Interest  In  problems  of  crime  has  been 
limited  to  basic  service  functions;   your  bill 
admirably  stresses  b.islc  research  into  causes 
of  criminality  and  delinquency  and  the  op- 
eration of  law  enforcement  agencies 
John  A.  Gardiner, 
Professor.  Political  Science  Department, 
University  of  Wisconsin. 


Tliere  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the  , 
concerted  effort  you  dellne.ite  13  long  over-  L 
due  To  conduct  imaginative  research  and  to  I 
Implement  creative  demonstr.:tlon  projects  i 
in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  are  ( 
goals  which  all  thinking  citizens  should  sup-  | 
port 

A.  C    Germann. 
Profes'-or     of     Criminology,      Califomit 
State  College  at  Long  Beach. 


I  am  convinced  that  a  better  coordination 
between  existing  services,  as  well  as  an  ap- 
plication of  scientific  knowledge  In  the  crime 
detection   and   prevention   fields,   could   Im- 
prove considerably   the   quality  of  criminal 
justice  administration  and  law  enforcement. 
Confequently,  I  cannot  but  applaud  and  of- 
fer my  support  ...  If  the  bill  Is  enacted,  it 
w\U    be   the   most    Important    step   forward 
toward  the  protection  of  the  citizen. 
Denis  Szabo, 
Director,    Department    de    Criminoligie, 
Universite  de  Montreal. 


We  have  felt  for  a  long  time  the  need  for 
a  federally-sponsored  institute  similar  to  the 
one  you  propose.  Only  as  we  try  to  learn 
more  i! bout  the  specifics  of  the  problem  of 
crime  and  better  ways  of  dealing  with  them, 
will  we  be  able  to  make  Inroads  into  this 
perplexing  social  problem.  We  therefore  en- 
dorse the  principle  behind  this  bill.  We  have 
always  believed  that  the  certainty  of  appre- 
hension is  a  better  deterrent  than  the  threat 
of  incarceration,  and  believe  your  bill  pro- 
vides adequately  for  this  concept. 

Richard  A.  McGee, 
Ernest  Reimcb, 
Department    of    Corrections,    State    of 
California.  j 

The  field  of  corrections  is  much  In  need 
of  new  and  Imaginative  approaches  and 
could  benefit  greatly  from  an  Institute  such 
as  the  one  you  propose. 

Marguerite  Q.  Warben, 
P'incipcl    Investigator,    Department    of 
Youth   Authority.  State  of  California. 


Tlii.s  department  has  Initiated  research 
into  areas  ranging  from  infra-red  equipment 
to  more  sophisticated  use  of  computer  tech- 
nology. Due  to  lack  of  funds  and  in  some 
cases  the  lack  of  sufficient  technical  knowl- 
edge these  projects  have  not  been  able  to  be 
Implemented  operationally.  While  private  In- 
dustry has  in  a  number  of  cases  provided 
some  a.sslstance  In  these  projects,  they  have 
been  unable  to  pursue  them  to  their  comple- 
tion without  additional  funding  ...  At  the 
present  time,  this  department  has  no  funds 
speclflcally  allocated  for  the  conduct  of  re- 
search and  development. 

Howard  R,  Leary, 
New  York  Police  Commissioner. 


sponsoring  to  create  a  National  Institute  of 
Criminal  Justice. 

John  Finlator, 
National  President.  Association  of  Federal 
Investigators. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  Is  a  tele- 
gram from  Dean  Sheehan  of  Northeast- 
em  University,  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Police  Profes- 
sors, the  men  who  are  working  to  prepare 
the  law  enforcement  officers  of  tomor- 
row. Dean  Sheehan's  telegram  is  further 
evidence  that  law  enforcement  profes- 
sionals realize  the  need  for  a  National 
Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  in  order  to  conduct  the 
thoroughly  Innovative  research  we  need 
to  solve  the  law  enforcement  problems 
of  tomorrow : 

Boston,  Mass., 

August  7, 1967. 
Congressman  James  Scheuer, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  very  strongly  favor  strengthening  HR 
5037  by  amending  title  three  to  provide  for 
the  structure  and  the  top  level  leadership 
needed  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  act. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  without  the  McClory- 
Scheuer  Amendment  there  can  be  no  guar- 
antee that  title  three  will  provide  the  thrust 
of  Innovations  In  law  enforcement  so  neces- 
sary If  the  people  of  this  Nation  are  to  walk 
the  streets  In  safety.  The  McCrory-Scheuer 
Amendment  Is  a  bold  and  progressive  step 
forward.  It  deserves  the  support  of  every 
congressman. 

Dean  Robert  Sheehan, 
College  of  Criminal  Justice,  Northeast- 
em  University  and  President,  Inter- 
national Assocication  of  Police  Profes- 
sors. 


I  am  thoroughly   in  sympathy  with  the 
objects  of  this  bill  (to  create  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Crime  Prevention  and  Control). 
Abchibalo  Cox, 
Former  Solicitor  General  of  the  United 
States,    Presently    Professor    of    Law, 
Harvard  University . 


I  agree  completely  with  .  .  .  the  concept  In 

your  bin  (to  establish  a  National  Institute  of 

Crime  Detection   and   Control).  The  states 

badly  need  the  help  your  plan  would  provide. 

Jack  B.  Weinstein, 

Professor  of  Law,  Columbia  University. 


Tour  re-lntroductlon  of  the  bill  to  create 
a  National   Institute   for   CTrlme   Prevention 
and  Control  affords  me  considerable  pleasure 
and  allows  me  the  opportunity  to  express  my 
support.   Particularly   I   am   Impressed   with 
your  Interest  In  and  emphasis  on  the  need 
for  a  permanent  basic  research  facility. 
Ross  V.  Randolph, 
Director,  Department  of  Public  Safety, 
State  of  Illinois. 

We  In  the  Association  of  Federal  Investiga- 
tors are  dedicated  to  the  professlonallzatlon 
of  law  enforcement  on  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. We  too,  believe  that  the  high  Incidence 
of  crime  can  be  solved  only  by  an  Interdis- 
ciplinary study  and  attack.  Accordingly,  we 
highly  commend  you  and  support  the  bill 
you  and  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  are 
CXIII 1360— Part  16 


VOLUNTEERS  TO  AMERICA 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
America's  position  of  world  preeminence 
today  makes  it  easy  to  forget  that  her 
greatness  was  constructed  with  the  labor 
of  immigrants  who  renewed  and  in- 
vigorated our  national  life  from  Its  be- 
ginning. This  makes  it  more  difficult  to 
see  that  even  today  foreign  nations  have 
much  to  contribute  to  our  society. 

I  am  therefore  pleased  to  note  today 
the  presence  in  this  country  of  the  first 
"Volunteers  to  America,"  a  group  of  68 
yoimg  people  from  Latin  America,  Asia, 
the  Middle  East  and  Africa.  They  have 
recently  begun  4  weeks  of  training  which 
will  be  followed  by  a  year  of  school  teach- 
ing and  community  action  assignments 
across  the  United  States. 

I  consider  this  application  of  the  suc- 
cessful principles  of  our  Peace  Corps  to 
be  one  of  the  most  refreshing  innovations 
in  overseas  cooperation  which  we  have 
developed  In  recent  years. 

This  program  is  as  revolutionary  in 
concept  as  was  our  Peace  Corps.  I  believe 
it  holds  the  potential  for  promoting  un- 
derstanding between  this  country  and 
others  on  a  level  never  before  attained. 


The  practical  benefits  should  also  be 
mutual.  As  indicated  by  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Charles  Frankel,  head  of 
the  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural 
Affairs,  which  is  running  the  project: 

While  helping  us,  we  hope  that  they  (the 
Volunteers)  will  gain  experience  here  which 
they  can  later  apply  at  bome. 

"Volunteers  to  America"  dates  back  to 
February  2,  1966,  when  the  President 
proposed  that  the  Peace  Corps  Act  be 
amended  to  set  up  the  program.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  however, 
recommended  that  the  idea  be  tested 
under  existing  authority  of  the  Mutual 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act 
of  1961— the  Fulbright-Hays  Act.  The 
State  Department's  Cultural  Affairs 
Bureau  is  running  the  pilot  program  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
numerous  governmental  and  private 
agencies,  and  the  foreign  nations 
involved. 

By  early  1967,  over  30  nations  asked 
to  participate  in  the  program,  although 
many  could  not  immediately  do  so,  A 
second  group  of  volunteers  will  arrive 
toward  the  end  of  the  year. 

Selection  of  participants  was  made 
jointly  by  our  embassies  and  foreign  au- 
thorities. The  volunteers  were  generally 
between  21  and  35;  fluent  in  English  or 
capable  of  becoming  so;  and  with  edu- 
cation or  experience  to  make  a  useful 
contribution  to  the  program  and  use 
their  American  experience  upon  return- 
ing home. 

Volunteers  had  an  orientation  program 
stressing  awareness  of  their  own  coun- 
try and  brushing  up  their  English.  This 
training  was  generally  done  by  their 
own  countries  which  also  provided  their 
transportation  to  the  United  States. 

Volunteers  for  teaching  assignments 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  are  train- 
ing at  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Experiment  in  International 
Living.  Those  headed  for  the  western 
part  of  the  country  are  being  brlefied  by 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  After  this  4-week  training  peri- 
od, the  teacher-volunteers  will  be  as- 
signed to  various  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  and  special  educational  cen- 
ters. 

The  specific  assignments  will  vary  with 
local  needs.  In  New  York  City,  for  exam- 
ple, Latin-American  volunteers  will  work 
with  Spanish-speaking  American  young- 
sters. Community  development  volun- 
teers, meanwhile,  are  being  trained  by 
the  Commonwealth  Service  Corps  of 
Massachusetts,  In  Boston,  to  work  in 
urban  and  rural  projects,  in  cooperation 
with  our  own  VISTA  volunteers. 

The  "Volunteers  to  America"  will  gain 
not  merely  a  greater  understanding  of 
our  problems,  but  I  am  sure  the  Amer- 
ican and  foreign  participants  will  gain 
a  great  appreciation  of  the  Idealistic 
dedication  of  one  another. 

Flexibility  characterizes  the  program 
throughout.  Teachers  may  become  in- 
volved in  community  work.  Similarly, 
community  service  volunteers,  who  will 
have  the  same  freedom  of  action  as  our 
VISTA  and  Peace  Corps  workers,  may  be 
called  upon  to  perform  some  teaching. 

The  cost  of  the  program  to  the  State 
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Etepartment  will  be  about  $2,000  per  per- 
son, jg^^h  volimteer  will  receive  a  taxable 
living  allowance  of  from  $275  to  $300  per 
month.  Expenses  for  official  travel  will 
also  be  furnished.  Volunteers  will  be  cov- 
ered by  health  insurance  during  their 
stay  In  this  country. 

Should  the  pilot  project  prove  feasible. 
as  I  am  certain  It  will,  some  adjustments 
will  undoubtedly  become  necessary.  For 
example.  It  Is  quite  possible  that  4 
weeks  oX  training  are  simply  not  suffi- 
cient. In  addition,  it  may  become  difficult, 
as  the  program  expands,  to  expect  for- 
eign governments  to  pay  all  transporta- 
tion oocts.  However,  our  Qovemment.  in 
turn,  may  seek  to  have  the  host  schools 
and  institutions  provide  some  or  all  of 
the  living  allowance. 

In  January,  the  budget  of  "Volun- 
teers to  America"  will  be  submitted  be- 
fore Congress.  At  that  time  we  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  express  our  views  In 
the  most  potent  manner — by  appropriat- 
ing the  necessary  funds.  An  allocation  far 
in  excess  of  the  current  $200,000  allow- 
ance would  still  be  modest  enough  for  the 
considerable  benefits  of  this  program. 

In  the  interim,  let  us  extend  a  sincere 
welcome  to  the  volunteers  presently  with 
us.  And  as  Is  suggested  by  the  handbook 
given  each  volunteer: 

It  U  now  clear: 

That  there  Is  a  common  spirit  and  bond 
among  yoiing  people  of  all  nations — a  com- 
mon belief  that  poverty,  ignorance,  hunger, 
and  dlaeaM  need  not  be  tolerated: 

That  the  world  can  mobilize  men  for  peace 
aa  well  m  for  war; 

ThAt  young  people,  even  though  relatively 
ln«zp«rlenced.  can  be  a  powerful  force  In 
progrkms  of  development  and  of  educational 
innovation: 

That  people  of  all  age*  are  willing  to  accept 
difficult  and  challenging  tasks,  and  they  do 
not  require  material  reward  or  financial  gain 
in  return  for  their  service:    and 

That  tbOM  who  participate  in  such  pro- 
grama  are  Immensely  broadened  in  their  out- 
looks and  gain  vital  new  pyerspectives  on  the 
world,  on  their  own  countries,  and  on  them- 
selve*. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  these  goals  may 
be  translated  into  reality. 


CHAIRMAN  WRIGHT  PATMAN  CELE- 
BRATES  BIRTHDAY    ON    AUGUST    6 

Tbe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuLTXx).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Amruifno]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. Augxist  6.  was  the  birthday  of  the 
dlstingiilshed  chairman  of  the  House 
Bemldng  and  Currency  Committee, 
Hon.  Wright  Patman,  from  Texas,  and 
I  join  his  host  of  friends  in  extending  to 
him  best  wishes  for  a  happy  birthday. 

During  the  last  3  years.  I  have  had  the 
privilege  and  honor  of  serving  on  this 
important  committee  with  this  great 
American  who  has  always  championed 
the  cause  of  the  little  people  in  our  Na- 
tion. 

Cbatrman  Patmah  has  fought  vigor- 
ously over  the  years  to  strengthen  the 
credit  union  system  in  the  United  States, 
and  as  a  result,  he  has  come  to  be  knou-n 
as  "Mr.  Credit  Union"  In  our  country 

During  World  War  n.  he  was  instru- 


mental In  esUbllshing  the  Small  Defense 
Plants  Administration  which  later 
evolved  into  what  we  know  today  as  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  He  has 
done  more  than  any  legislator  I  know  to 
protect  and  encourage  the  small  busi- 
nessman in  America 

Chairman  Patman  has  been  one  of  our 
greatest  proponents  of  lower  interest 
rates.  The  maintenance  of  realistic  and 
reasonable  interest  rates  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  be  attributed  directly  to 
the  courageous  efforts  of  one  Individual — 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee 

Mr  Patman  is  a  man  who  comes  from 
rural  America  but  who  represents,  in  the 
best  traditions  of  our  country,  the  inter- 
ests and  welfare  of  all  Americans — 
whether  they  reside  :n  rural  or  urban 
areas. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  support  this 
out.*tandin«  American  m  his  fight  to 
make  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  answer- 
able to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
comprised  of  lawfully  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  It  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  support  him  on  the  Issue  of 
lower  Interest  rates  It  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  support  him  in  his  fight  to 
end  loan-shark  and  sharp-practice  fi- 
nance company  abuses  directed  against 
our  brave  servicemen  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  Mr  Speaker,  it  has  always  been 
ray  pleasure  to  follow  Wright  Patman's 
lead  in  advocating  the  just  causes  of  the 
little  people  of  America. 

The  distingui.'ihed  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  been  reelected  to  every  Con- 
gress since  he  was  finst  elected  in  1928 
to  the  71st  Congress,  This  is  eloquent 
testimony  in  itself  to  the  honest,  dedi- 
cated, and  vigilant  public  seivice  he  has 
always  given  to  our  people. 

Personally.  I  want  to  say  that  his  wise 
counsel  and  guidance  have  been  sources 
of  profound  inspiration  to  me.  and  I 
know  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Wright  Patman,  will  rank  in  history 
as  one  of  our  greatest  legi.slati.e  leaders 
m  the  money  and  banking  field. 

On  the  occasion  of  your  74th  birthday, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  you  many,  many 
more  years  of  good  health  in  order  that 
you  may  continue  your  flpht  on  behalf  of 
the  little  people  of  America,  who  through 
your  efforts,  have  secured  genuine  repre- 
sentation In  the  Halls  of  Congress. 


revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Pelly,  for  30  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Bow,  for  30  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Dlinols.  for  30  minutes, 
on  August  9,  1967;  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Myers  I  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr.  Lipscomb,  for  30  minutes,  on  Au- 
gust 8 

Mr.  Laird,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  A.NNUNZio  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
GONZALEZ),  for  10  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  sis  follows: 

To  Mr.  Pepper  for  Monday,  August  7. 
1967,  on  account  of  official  business  in  his 
district. 

Mr.  GuRrrEY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends*  on  account  of  a  death  in  the 
family. 

Mr.  Olsen  'at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert) for  today  on  account  of  official 
business. 

SPECIAL   ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  It: 

Mr.  Fisher,  for  30  minutes,  today;  to 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.    HOLIFIELD. 

All  Members  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gonzalez)  to  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  the  special  order  of  Mr 
A.NNUNZI0,  today. 

Mr.  Phaser . 

iThe  following  Member  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Myers  >  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Grover. 

'  The  following  Member  >  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GONZALEZ)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  Tenzer. 


SENATE   BILLS   REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  refeiued  as  follows: 

S.  109.  An  act  to  control  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices affecting  producers  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  associations  of  such  producers,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

S.  234.  .An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  W. 
.Adams  and  others:  to  the  Committee  on  tlie 
Judiciary. 

S.  706.  An  act  to  amend  section  27  of  the 
Shipping  Act.  1916;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  F^isheries. 

S.975.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mltsuo 
BlomjBtrom;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  1550.  An  act  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961. 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  release  of  value- 
less liens,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

8.  1667.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  year  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretarj-  of  Agriculture  to 
malce  Indemnity  payments  to  dairy  farmers 
who  are  directed  to  remove  their  milk  from 
commercial  markets  because  It  contains  resi- 
dues of  chemicals  registered  and  approved  for 
use  by  the  Federal  Government;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

S.  1878.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  American 
Petroflna  Co.  of  Texas,  a  Delaware  corpora- 
tion, and  James  W.  Harris:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1709.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  An- 
tonio Martin  Ruiz  del  Castillo;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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S.  1748.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ramlro 
de  la  Rlva  Domlnguez;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

8  2126.  An  act  to  amend  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965;  to  the  Comnalttee  on 
Agriculture. 

BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  August  4,  1967, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles: 

H.R.  1566.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  four  octave  carillon  for  the  use 
of  the  Northfleld  and  Mount  Hermon 
Schools,  East  Northfleld,  Mass.; 

H.R.  1886.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  articles  for  the  use  of  Prince- 
ton University,  Princeton,  N.J.; 

HJl.  3029.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  ship  model  for  the  use  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  the  Covenant,  Maple 
Heights,  Ohio; 

H.R.  3737.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  carillon  for  the  use  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Riverside; 

H.R.  4934.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use 
of  Indiana  University;  and 

H.R.  4977.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  trlaxlal  apparatus  and  rheogonl- 
ometer  for  the  use  of  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly <at  2  o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday.  August  8.  1967,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  need  for  improved  reviews  of  quantity 
estimates  prepared  by  architect-engineers  for 
solicitation  of  constnictlon  bids.  Corps  of 
Engineers  (Civil  Pimctlons),  Department  of 
the  Army;  to  the  Ciommlttee  on  Oovem- 
ment  Operations. 

982.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
act  of  September  9,  1964  (78  SUt.  983),  es- 
tablishing the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

983.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  positions  which 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration had  established  as  of  June  30,  1967, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  75  Stat.  785, 
791;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

984.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  pollution 
from  vessels  using  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  17  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  and  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  as  amended,  to  control 
pollution  from  vessels  wltMn  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Worlca. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

977.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting 
a  report  of  violations  of  regulations  Issued, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  31  U.S.C.  685; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

978.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  a  supplemental  agreement  between 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Howard  University 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1(c)  of  Public  Law  87-262;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Xjabor. 

979.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmltttog 
a  report  of  personal  property  donated  to 
public  health  and  educational  Institutions 
and  civil  defense  organizations,  covering  the 
semiannual  period  Jantiary  1  through  June 
30,  1967,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
Uon  203(0)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

980.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  review  of  the  management  of  and 
control  over  expendable  supplies  and  mate- 
rials. Architect  of  the  Capitol;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

981.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HJl.  11566.  A  bill  to  amend  section  358  of 
the  Agrlculttiral  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  to  authorize  the  transfer  of  pea- 
nut acreage  allotments  (Rept.  No.  639) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  umon. 

Mr.  KIcMHiLAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  12066.  A  bill  relating  to  the 
p>owers  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  to  the  estabUshment  of  a 
Department  of  Management,  provldmg  for  an 
elected  board  of  education,  and  for  other  ptir- 
poses;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  540).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  10666.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to 
pay  Judgments  m  favor  of  the  Sac  and  Fox 
Indians,  and  for  other  ptirposes  (Rept.  No. 
541 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Umon. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  856.  Resolution  providing  for  con- 
sideration of  HJl.  2516,  a  bill  to  prescribe  pen- 
alties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  Intimida- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  642) . 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  11945.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
college  work-study  program  with  respect  to 
Institutional  matching  and  permissible  hours 
of  work  (Rept.  No.  543).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILU3:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJl.  12080.  A  bill  to  amend  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  an  Increase  In 
benefits  under  the  old-age,  siu^lvors,  and 
disability  insurance  system,  to  provide  bene- 
fits for  additional  categories  of  Individuals,  to 
improve  the  public  assistance  program  and 
programs  relating  to  the  welfare  and  health 
of  children,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  644).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  ozx  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.  PUCINSKI    (for   himself,   Mr. 

PXSKINS,  Mr.  ASHBBOOK,  Mr.   Braoe- 

MAS,  Mr.  Ca&xt,  Mr.  EsHt-niAN,  Mr. 
WnxiAM  D.  FoKO,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr. 
Hathaway,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Meeds, 
Mrs.  Mink.  Mr.  CHara  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  SCHETTXS,  Mr.  Adaus,  Mr.  Dan- 
iels, Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  Hol- 
LAJTO,  Mr.  Olsen,  Mr.  Reid  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Rotbal,  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Tunnet)  : 
HJt.  12120.  A  bill  to  assist  courts,  correc- 
tional systems,  and  commumty  agencies  to 
prevent,  treat,   and  control   Juvenile  delin- 
quency; to  support  research  and  training  ef- 
forts in  the  prevention,  treatment,  and  con- 
trol of  Juvenile  delinquency;  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee   on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
HJl.  12121.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 9,   1964   (78  Stat.  983),  establlshmg 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
HJR.  12122.  A  bill  to  provide  incentives  for 
the  creation  by  private  Industry  of  additional 
employment   opportunities  for   residents  of 
urban  poverty  areas;    to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  12123.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  assist 
private  enterprise  to  provide  adequate  hous- 
ing In  urban  poverty  areas  for  low-income 
and  lower  middle  Income  persons:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
H.R.  12124.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  re- 
turns and  deposits  of  the  excise  taxes  on 
gasoime  and  lubricating  oil;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 
HJi.  12125.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health  from  radiation 
emissions  from  electronic  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.R.  12126.  A  bill  to  amend  section  303(b) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  modern- 
ize certain  restrictions  upon  the  applica- 
tion and  scope  of  the  exemption  provided 
therein;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H.R.  12127.  A  bill  to  amend  ti\e  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  $100 
deduction  for  the  landowner  for  each  pro- 
ducing oil  and  gas  well  where  the  mineral 
rights  are  reserved  to  the  United  States  and 
the  landowner  does  not  receive  income  from 
the  production  of  the  well;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  12128.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  nu- 
clear accelerator  to  be  constructed  at  Weston, 
111.,  shall  be  named  the  Enrico  Fermi  Nu- 
clear Accelerator  In  memory  of  the  late  Dr. 
Enrico  Perml;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic   Energy. 

H.R.  12129.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.R.  12130.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8336(c) 
of  title  5.  United   States   Code,   to  Include 
the   position    of    customs    Inspector    In    the 
category  of  hazardous  occupations:    to  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  12131.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
a  commission  to  study  and  appraise  the  or- 
ganization  and   operation   of   the   executive 
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and  legislative  branchea  oi  the  Oovernment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  12132.  A  bll.  to  amend  the  Federal 
Voting  Aaalstance  Act  of  1965  (69  Stat.  684); 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Admlnlatratlon. 
HJl.  12133.  A  Mil  to  enable  citizens  ot  the 
United  States  who  change  their  residences 
to  vote  In  presidential  elections,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

H.R.  13134.  A  bin  to  reinstate  the  Ux  on 
transfers  of  silver  bullion,  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  Wajrs  and  Means, 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York : 
HJl.  13136.  A    bill    to    provide    for    orderly 
trade  In  tertUe  articles,    to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KXJPFERMAN : 
HJl.  1213«.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  3  of 
the  act  of  July  23.   1965    (ch.  375,   68  Stat. 
368);  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  13137.  A  bill  to  authorize  construction 
of  the  Six  Bridge  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the 
Monoc«cy  River  In  Prederlck  and  Carroll 
Ootmtles,  Md.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

ByMr.  PATMAN: 
HJl.  12138.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Reserve  Act  In  order  to  enable  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  extend  credit   to  member 
banks  and   others   In   accordance   with   cur- 
rent economic  conditions;  and  to  provide  for 
a  regtilar  audit  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
by   the   Comptroller   General:    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PELLY  ( by  request )  : 
HJl.  12139,  A   blU    to   establish   the   North 
Oftscadee  National  Park  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
Ing^n,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Ir.sular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  13140.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  commemo- 
ration of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Madam  Marie  Sklodowska-Curle,  the  dis- 
coverer of  radium:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
OlBoe  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PDRCELL: 
H.B.  13141.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  89- 
380;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  REUSS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ash- 
UCT  and  Mr.  Moobhkad  )  : 
HJl,   12142,  A  bill  to  accelerate  the  con- 
struction   and    rehabilitation    of    low-    and 
moderate-Income    housing    In    the    United 
States  In  orxler  to  fulfill  the  national  goal 
declared  In  the  Housing  Act  of    1949  of  "a 
decent  home  and  a  suitable  living  environ- 
ment  for   every   American   famUy";    to   the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
H.R.  13143.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  303(b) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  modernize 
certain  restrictions  upon  the  application  and 
scope  of  the  exemption  provided  therein;  to 
the  Committee  on   Interstate   and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  B4r.  PURCELL : 
HJl.  13144.  A  bill  to  clarify  and  otherwise 
amend  the  Meat  Inspection  Act,  to  provide 
for  cooperation  with  appropriate  State  agen- 
cies with  respect  to  State  meat  inspection 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa   (for  himself, 
Mr.    FoLKT,    Mr.    GintB.    Mr,    Dow. 
Mr,    FxioHAN,    and    Mr.    GaxxN    of 
Pennsylvania)  : 
HJl.  13146.  A  bill  to  clarify  and  otherwise 
amend  the  Meat  Inspection  Act,  to  [sovlde 
for  cooperation  with  appropriate  State  agen- 
cies with  respect  to  State  meat  Inspection 
programs,   and    for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Oommlttee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.J.  Res.  771.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  COmmlaslon  on  the  Future  Political  w-u- 


tua  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  la- 
lands  (Micronesia),  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr  GONZALEZ: 
H.J.  Bee.  772.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  provide  for  Statehood 
for  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   the  Judiciary, 

By    Mr.    STEIOER   of    Wisconsin    (for 
himself.    Mrs.    HiCKUa    of    Massa- 
chusetts,    Mr.     HAU-raN,     and     Mr. 
Peiohan  I  ■ 
H.J.  Res.  773.  Joint  resolution  to  call  upon 
the  President  of   the  United  States  to  pro- 
mote   voluntary    neighborhood    action    cru- 
sades  by  communities   to  rally   law-abiding 
urban   dwellers   In  preventing   riots;    to   the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
By  .Mr.  ROTH 
H.  Con.  Ree  476.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congresa  with  re- 
spect to  an  investigation  and  report  on  the 
position  of  the  United  States  In  the  current 
world  situation  to  be  undertaken  by  former 
President  Dwlght  David  Elsenhower,   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
By  Mr   ASHMORE: 
H  Con,  Res.  477.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing   the    sense    of    the    Congress    that 
Stokely  Carmlchael  should  be  prosecuted  for 
sedition  if  he  returns  to  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    BROWN  of  Ohio  (for  himself, 
Mr.   Ayres,   Mr.   Utt,   and   Mr    Ash- 
brook  1  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  478,  Concurrent  resolution  rel- 
ative to  Cltlzen.s  Radio  Service:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Bnd  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr    DADDARIO: 
H    Con,    Res.    479     Concurrent    resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  the  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  International  Congress 
on   Education   of   the    Deaf   and   of    the   43d 
meeting  of  the  Convention  (jf  .American  In- 
structors of  the  Deaf;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration 

By  liir.  HALPERN: 
H.    Con.    Res     480    Ctmcurrent    resolution 
expressing    the    sense   of   the    Congress   with 
respect   to   the   establishment   at  the  United 
Nations  of   a   registration   system  for   Inter- 
national   armaments    transactions;     to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
By   Mr.  LANGEN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  481.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
an  Investigation  and  study  to  determine  the 
potential    of    railroad    passenger    and    mall 
transportation  In  the  United  States;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By   Mr,    MULTER: 
H.    Con.    Ree.    482.  Concurrent    resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect  to   the   establishment   at   the   United 
Nations  of  a  registration  system  for  Interna- 
tional armaments  transactions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs 
By   Mr    NELSEN: 
H.    Oon.    Res.    483,  Concurrent    resolution 
expressing   the  sense  of   the  Congress   In   re 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone;   to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs, 

By  Mr  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  Ree.  867  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  ot  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
Importance  of  continuation  of  United 
States  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal;  to  the 
Committee   on   Foreign   Affairs. 

By  Mr  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.  Ree,  868.  Resolution  to  create  a  select 
committee  to  study  the  impact  of  East-West 
trade  and  assistance  to  nations  which  sup- 
port aggressions,  directly  or  Indirectly;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Bol- 
ton,  Mr.   Chaklbb   H.   Wn.soN,   and 
Mr.  SmjCKKT )  : 
H.    Res.    860.    Resolution    concerning    the 
X3SS.  Forrestal  tragedy;    to   the  Committee 
on   Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

2C9,  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  special  educational  assistance  pro- 
grams to  local  educational  agencies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

270.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  legislation 
affecting  Interstate  taxation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

271.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  regional  water  pollution 
control  research  facility  on  the  Riverside 
campus  of  the  University  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

272.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  ijtate  of  California,  relative  to  the  In- 
clusion of  police  officers  lu  tie  critical  occu- 
pation category  under  selective  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  Xxn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN : 

H.R.  12146  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  T  it  T 
Farms,  I;.c.,  to  the  Conunlltee  on  the  Ju- 
tlii'larv 

"By  Mr  LONG  of  Maryland : 

HR  12147  A  bin  1  >r  the  relief  of  Dr.  Oh 
Yung  Chung  and  his  wife,  Hae  Son  Lee:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12148,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  DdiiUo 
Victoria  dantos,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
JutliLiary, 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 

H.R.  12149  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Ecaterlnl  Alexis;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 

H  R.  12150.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wil- 
liam Patrick  Magee;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 

HR.  12151,  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  AinoB 
E.  Norby;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 


SENATE 

Monday,  August  7,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

Rev.  Darrel  E,  Berg,  pastor.  Trinity 
Methodist  Church,  Lincoln,  Nebr..  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 
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PETITIONS,  ETC.  ' 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk       | 
and  referred  as  follows:  I 

137.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  County 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Dawson  County, 
Utah,  relaUve  to  H.R.  845  and  HJl.  427;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs 

138.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park.  Fla.,  relative  to  the  prosecution  of 
Stokely  Carmlchael;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

139.  Also,  petition  of  Association  for  Grand 
Jury  Action.  Inc ,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  relative 
to  the  use  of  the  U.S.  mall  by  the  1967  con- 
stitutional convention  of  the  State  of  New 
York;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 


We  thank  Thee,  O  Lord,  for  the  great 
moments  which  have  been  experienced 
in  this  room.  Let  the  decisions  of  this 
day  be  In  the  spirit  of  those  great  mo- 
ments. 

We  ask  for  vision  to  see  what  our 
Nation  needs  most  in  these  times  of  tur- 
bulence, and  for  the  faith  to  believe  that 
there  is  a  solution  to  every  problem. 

We  ask  for  courage  to  be  what  we  are 
called  to  be — ^to  bind  our  purest  desires 
for  this  land  to  our  spoken  words,  and 
let  us  also  weld  our  words  to  our  deeds. 

Thus  may  our  thoughts,  words,  and 
deeds  be  bound  together  in  an  unbreak- 
able link  for  this  day  and  for  all  time. 
Amen. 

I 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, August  4,  1967,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  \LANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  Vm,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Metcalf).  Without  objection. 
It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  peri- 
od for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. V/ithout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.922 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Eu- 
phemla  King  Hartley,  James  Hartley,  and 
James  Holmes  Hartley  may  be  naturalized 
upon  compliance  with  all  of  the  require- 
ments of  title  III  Of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  except  that  the  provisions 
of  section  312(2)  shall  not  be  applicable 
In  these  cases. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  478),  explaining:  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PtJRPOSE   or   THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiaries  to  proceed  to  naturalization 
upon  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  except 
that  they  would  be  exempt  from  the  re- 
quirements of  section  312(2)  to  demonstrate 
a  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  fun- 
damentals of  the  history,  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  form  of  government,  of  the  United 
States. 

STATEMENT    OF   FACTS 

The  beneficiaries  of  the  bill  are  a  family 
unit  consisting  of  a  64-year-old  father  and 
50-year-old  mother  who  are  both  natives  and 
citizens  of  Scotland  and  their  15-year-old 
son  who  is  a  native  and  citizen  of  Canada. 
They  entered  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  on  April  16,  1055,  and  have 
resided  here  continuously  since  that  time. 
They  reside  In  Longview,  Tex.,  where  the 
father  Is  employed  as  a  ranch  manager. 


EUPHEMIA  KING  HARTLEY,  JAMES 
HARTLEY,  AND  JAMES  HOLMES 
HARTLEY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  463,8,922. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clekk.  A  bill  (S.  922) 
for  the  relief  of  Euphemia  Khig  Hartley, 
James  Hartley,  and  James  Holmes  Hart- 
ley, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  bill  weis  ordered  to  be  engrossed 


this  time.  But  I  hope  that  no  one  will  be 
taken  in  by  the  apparent  paucity  of  leg- 
islative proposals  on  the  calendar;  al- 
most all  items  on  the  calendar  are  sig- 
nificant and  Important  proposals;  they 
will  require  some  time;  and  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  joint  leadership,  when- 
ever p>ossible,  to  come  in  early  and  stay 
as  late  as  possible,  and  from  now  on,  if 
need  be,  to  meet  on  Saturdays,  to  try  to 
get  as  much  legislation  as  possible  out 
of  the  way  before  the  Labor  Day  ad- 
journment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  May  I  ask  about  the 
McClellan  resolution? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  will  come  up 
sometime  this  week  or  next.  Adequate 
notice  will  be  given.  But  I  feel  that  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee has  a  great  deal  of  irfvestigative 
and  legislative  authority  at  the  moment, 
a  delay  in  the  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution will  in  no  way  inhibit  that  com- 
mittee for  undertaking  the  inquiry  wiaich 
it  desires  and  which  was  approved  by  the 
Rules  Committee. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW— LEGISLA- 
TIVE PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  about  the  schedule  for  today  and 
what  he  foresees  for  the  remainder  of 
the  week.      

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  In  adjournment  imtil  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Second,  In  response 
to  the  question  raised  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  It  is  anticipated 
that  following  the  completion  of  the  leg- 
islation now  pending,  the  central  Arizona 
project,  the  next  order  of  business  will 
be  the  defense  appropriations  bill,  which 
was  reported  on  Friday  last,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  consideration  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  which  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
That  legislation  will  be  followed  by  the 
wild  rivers  measure.  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  amendments  (H.R.  4765),  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  and 
the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill. 

This  Is  quite  a  schedule — the  legisla- 
tion is  all  Important  and  debate  and  dis- 
cussion is  expected  on  each  of  these 
proposals. 

That  is  the  schedule  as  I  see  it  up  to 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions and  withdrawing  a  nomination 
were  communicated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Jones,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  and  withdrawing 
the  nomination  of  Howard  D,  Holland  to 
be  postmaster  at  Hadley.  N.Y.,  which 
nominating  messages  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempMjre  laid  be- 
fore  the  Senate   the   following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 
Report   on    Violation    of   Funds   for   Con- 
struction     OF     Federal     Office     Build- 
ings, Cleveland,  Ohio 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services    Administration,    Washington,    D.C., 
repKjrtlng,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  violation 
of  funds  for  the  construction  of  a  Federal 
office  building,  at   Cleveland,  Ohio;    to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations, 

Report  on  Personal  and  Real  Propertt 
Donated  to  Public  Health  and  Educa- 
tional Institutions  and  Civn,  Defense 
Organ  izatio  n  s 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  personal 
and  real  property  donated  to  pubUc  health 
and  educational  institutions  and  civil  de- 
fense organizations,  for  the  6-month  period 
ended  June  30,  1967  (with  an  accompanying 
report! ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 
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RXPOKT   or   COKPTKOLLm  OSNXRAL 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
tbe  United  Statee.  tranamltUng,  pursxiant 
to  law,  a  report  on  need  for  Improyed  re- 
views of  quantity  estimate  prepared  by 
architect-engineers  for  soUcttatlon  of  con- 
struction bids.  Corpe  of  Engineer  (Civil 
Functions ).  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
August  1867  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tion*. 

Amenduxnt  of  Act  Establishing  thx  Pub- 
lic Land  Law  Revtzw  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Public  lAnd 
Law  Review  Commission,  Washington,  D.C.. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed  legislation 
to  amend  the  act  of  September  9.  1964  (78 
Stat.  983) ,  establishing  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  ASalrs. 

RXFOKT   ON    PcaSONS    UNDOt   TBX   StTPTXViaiON 

or  THX  Pkdexal  PmoBATioN  Stbtkm 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Administrative 
Office  ot  the  United  States  Courts.  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  persons  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Federal  probation  system,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1966  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Repokt  on  Pro  fission*!,  and   Scienttfic 
Positions 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
WsLshlngton.  DC  .  transmitting  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  professional  and  scientific 
positions  In  that  Administration,  as  of  June 
30.  1967  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Pfist  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

RrPORT     ON    POLLUTIO.N     FHOM     VESSELS     USING 

Navioablx  WATiias  or  ths   U-nitcd  States. 

AND  DiATT  or  Pboposed  Bill 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  pollution  from  vessels  using  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States:  and 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  to  control  pollution  from  vessels 
within  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  (with  an  accompanying  report,  and 
paper);   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc  .  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pr)  tcnip'ire 
A  joint  resolution  of  the  LeglsUture  of  the 
State  of  California;    to    the   Committee   on 
Armed  Services  • 

"S  J    Res    14 

"Joint  resolution  relative  to  military  status 
of  law  enforcement  personnel 

"Whereas,  Law  enforcement  officials  In  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  United  States  have 
become  concerned  at  the  alarming  Increase 
in  crime;  and 

"Whereas,  A  well-trained  experienced  ix>- 
itce  force  stands  In  the  front  line  between 
the  lawless  elements  and  our  citizens;  and 

"Whereas.  City  police  departments 
throughout  California  are  havtni;  Increasing 
dlfflctilty  In  recruiting  police  officers,   and 

"Whereas,  Despite  extensive  recruiting  ef- 
fort* both  In  California  and  In  other  states. 
many  metrop>olltan  police  departments  are 
operating  understrength;  and 

"Whereas,  Those  who  are  serving  In  the 
police  departments  have  tbe  mental  and 
physical  requirements  which  make  them 
readily  subject  to  tbe  draft;  and 

"Whereas,  Many  draft  boards  take  the 
position  that,  because  "police  officer"  Is  not 
listed  among  the  "critical  occupations,"   no 


consideration  should  be  given  to  requests  for 
deferment,    now.   therefore,   be   it 

■■Resolved  by  the  Seriate  and  Asse'mbly  of 
the  State  of  Cahfornia.  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respectfully 
memorializes  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Director  of  the 
Selective  Service  System  to  direct  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Headquarters  In  the  several 
states  to  include  police  officers  In  the  "crit- 
ical occupation"  category;  and  be  It  further 

•Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
each  Senator  and  Representative  from  Cali- 
fornia m  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  Director  of  the  Selective  Service." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California,  to  the  Committee  on 
Plnai.ce 

'.Assembly  Joint  Kesox-viion  25 

"Joint  resolution  rel.itlng  to  interstate 
taxation 

"Whereas.  There  Is  nox  pending  before 
Congress  legislation  aSecting  state  and  local 
taxation  of  Interstate  commerce:   and 

•  Whereas,  If  enacted,  such  legislation 
would  (1)  impose  unduly  restrictive  Juris- 
dictional standards  on  the  Imposition  and 
collection  of  California  sales  and  use  taxes; 
I  2)  arbitrarily  define  interstate  sales  to  In- 
clude transaction.";  that  are  In  fact  local 
sales,  (3 1  permit  out-of-.sute  vendors  to 
maintain  employees  and  agents  within  this 
state  for  the  solicitation  of  sales  without  be- 
ing required  to  collect  the  California  use 
tax;  i4i  Impose  restrlctlcns  on  the  reporting 
requirements  and  roUectlon  of  local  s.iles 
taxes  which  may  jeopardlzie  state  adminis- 
tration of  the  California  Bradley-Burns  Uni- 
form Local  Sales  and  Use  Tax  Law;  and  (5) 
grant  multlstate  corporations  with  a  net 
Income  of  one  million  dollars  or  less  an 
option  to  apportion  Income  for  tax  purposes 
on  the  basis  of  a  two-factor  formula;  and 

•Whereas.  The  proposed  legislation  would 
grant  tax  immunities  to  out-of-state  vendors 
doing  business  In  California  in  competition 
with  locally  based  businesses,  and 

"Whereas,  The  option.U  use  of  a  two-factor 
allocatl  jn  formula  In  !le\i  of  the  three-facu^r 
allocation  formula  used  by  practically  all 
statej!  Is  tantamount  to  offering  multlstate 
corporations  a  lax  reduction  at  their  elec- 
tion, and 

■  Whereas.  .\n  m-depth  study  of  state  tax 
problems  conducted  by  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  State  Taxation  of  Interstate  Com- 
merce of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  federal 
legislation  Introduced  as  a  result  thereof 
have  caused  the  states  to  expedite  their 
action  in  alleviating  compliance  problems 
their  taxing  systems  niiy  have  created  thus. 
17  of  the  39  Income  U\\  states  have  adopted 
the  NCCUSL  Uniform  .M'.ocatlon  Act  and 
such  act  Is  under  consideration  In  all  but  one 
>f  the  remaining  income  tax  states.  22  )f  the 
39  Income  tax  states  use  the  federal  income 
tax  base  as  their  state  Income  tax  base,  with 
sijme  variations;  39  nf  the  45  states  provide 
for  a  use  t.ix  credit  on  Items  subjected  to 
sales  tax  when  purchased  in  another  state, 
.^nd  a!!  but  approx;m:Ate!v  150  of  the  2.500 
municipal  and  country  sulos  -nd  u.se  tax  Ju- 
risdictions are  subject  'o  a  UJilfcrm  state 
statute  requiring  the  filing  of  a  single  re- 
turn with  the  state  which  In  turn  remits 
back  to  local  government  taxes  collected  for 
them.  now.  therefore  be  it 

'Re.<iolved  by  the  .Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  Th:)l  the 
members  find  that  !n  view  of  the  substan- 
tial progress  the  stat<s  have  made  In  allevi- 
ating compllanc»>  problems  which  may  be 
encountered  by  Interstate  businesses  the  en- 
actment of  such  legislation  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  be.st  Interests  of  the  people  and 


business  community  of  California;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Legislature  respect- 
fully requests  the  Congress  not  to  enact  leg- 
islation so  affecting  interstate  taxation  un- 
less Congress  determines  that  the  states  after 
a  reasonable  period  of  time  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  resolve  any  unreasonable  com- 
pliance problems  their  tax  systems  have  Im- 
posed upon  Interstate  business;  and  be  It 
further 

"Retolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States," 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

"S.J.  Res.  38 

"Joint  resolution  relative  to  providing  ade- 
quate benefits  for  disabled  veterans 
"Whereas,  The  United  States  of  America 
and  also  the  State  of  California  have  from 
their  Inception  recognized  that  citizens  who 
sacrlflce  part  of  their  person,  blood  and  tissue 
for  the  honor  of  our  nation  In  the  military 
service  demonstrate  In  the  highest  the  spirit 
of  patriotism;  and 

"Whereas.  The  national  welfare  and  pen- 
sion formulae  for  disabled  veterans,  estab- 
lished many  years  ago  by  well-meaning. 
whole-bodied  men.  do  not  reflect  the  geo- 
metrically advanced  economy  of  the  United 
States  of  America  In  1967;  and 

"Whereas,  At  this  moment  disabled  and  In- 
jured veterans  are  returning  home  from  the 
conflict  In  the  Par  East  to  remain  In  federal 
Institutions  because  the  welfare  and  pension 
formulae  payments  are  Insufficient  for  mar- 
riage and  family  life;  and 

"Whereas,  Enlisted  personnel  In  the  lower 
pay  grades  with  severe  disabilities  do  not  re- 
ceive adequate  retirement  pay  to  maintain 
themselves  or  dependents  under  the  present 
economic  conditions,  because  retirement 
from  military  service  for  disabilities  incurred 
in  line  of  duty  from  physical  or  ment.a! 
causes  are  computed  by  multiplying  the  basic 
pay  by  the  percentage  of  disability  or  by  24 
percent  of  active  service,  whichever  Is  greater. 
but  not  less  than  50  percent  of  basic  pay; 
and 

"Whereas.  Those  Injuries  suffered  while  In 
military  service  which  have  not  only  made 
the  serviceman  unable  to  perform  duties 
commensurate  with  his  grade  or  rank  now 
also  consign  him  to  the  lower  and  hopeless 
level  of  our  economy  for  which  relief  should 
be  made  available  by  providing  an  income 
at  least  up  to  the  poverty  level  of  the  federal 
statutory  minimum  wage;  and 

"Whereas,  A  grateful  nation,  throuth  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  shi  uld  not 
delay  in  providing  adequate  benefits  to  those 
who  have  been  Injured  or  Incapacit.ited  in 
the  military  service  of  our  country;  now. 
therefore,  be  It 

■Resolied  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Compress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  the 
legislation  that  Is  necessary  to  provide  ade- 
quate benefits  for  Injured  or  disabled  veter- 
ans In  order  to  bring  succor  and  provide  an 
Income  at  least  up  to  the  poverty  level  of 
the  federal  statutory  minimum  wage,  and 
be  it  further 

"Rp^o/tfd  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  V'lce  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 
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Five  joint  resolutions  of  the  LegUlature  of 
the  SUte  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ubor  and  Public  WeUare: 

"S.J.  Rbs.  19  I 

•Joint  Resolution  relative  to  federal 
education  programs. 
■  Whereas,  Under  various  acts  of  Congress, 
federal  funds  are  available  to  provide  flnan- 
cial  assistance  to  local  educational  agencies 
for  special  educational  purposes;  and 

"Whereas,  Under  some  of  these  acta  of 
Congress,  the  eligible  local  educaUonal 
agency  Is  not  permitted  to  use  allocated  fed- 
eral funds  to  provide  buildings  and  class- 
room space  for  such  educational  purposes 
while  some  of  these  acts  of  Congress  allow 
Buch  use;  and 

"Whereas,  The  use  of  allocated  federal 
funds  to  local  educational  agencies  to  pro- 
vide buildings  and  classroom  space  Is  often 
essential  to  accompUsh  the  purpose  of  the 
special  educational  programs;  now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

■■Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  Aasemoly 
of  the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  and  the  officers 
and  agencies  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
federal  government  to  take  all  appropriate 
measures  regarding  the  various  special  educa- 
tional assistance  programs  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  allow  the  use  of  allocated 
federal  funds  to  provide  buildings  and  class- 
room space  for  such  programs;  and  be  It 
further 

■■Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

"Joint  resolution  relative  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  federal  grants  affecting  educa- 
tion In  California  through  the  Department 
of  Education. 

"Whereas,  Several  California  school  dls- 
trlcu  and  other  local  agencies  have  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  federal  government  for 
grants  In  aid  of  education  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  California  Department  of  Edu- 
cation; and 

"Whereas,  Despite  Its  lack  of  knowledge 
with  respect  to  such  grant  applications,  the 
Department  of  Education  Is  required  to  cer- 
tify to  the  federal  government  that  the 
State  of  California  Is  not  duplicating  the 
services  for  which  the  federal  grant  was 
made;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
Ulature of  the  State  of  California  respectfully 
memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  officers  and  agencies  ot  the 
executive  branch  of  the  federal  government 
to  take  all  appropriate  measures  to  require 
that  all  federal  grants  affecting  education  In 
California  be  transmitted  through  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Education  so  that  the 
expenditure  of  state  funds  for  education  will 
not  duplicate  federal  moneys  granted  for  the 
same  purpose;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

I 

"S.J.  Res.  21 

"Joint  resolution  relative  to  federal  funds 
for  local  school  districts 
"Whereas,  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California 
that  local  school  districts  may  decide  to  not 
participate  In  federal  programs  based  upon  a 


fear  that  federal  funds  will  be  withdrawn 
after  the  first  year;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  ot  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation,  and  the 
officers  and  agencies  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  federal  government  to  take  all  ap- 
propriate measures,  to  provide  for  the  fi- 
nancing of  federal  programs  for  more  than 
one  year;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  thU  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
m  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

"S.J.  Res.  29 

"Joint  resolution  relative  to  clinical 

laboratories 

"Whereas,     As     a     direct    result     of     the 

brightened  prospects  for  total   health  care 

afforded  by  recent  legislation  passed  by  the 

89th    Congress    of    the    United    States,    the 

public  of  this  country  and  the  citizens  of  the 

State  of  California  are  developing  a  growing, 

critical  awareness  of  the  quality  of  available 

health  care;  and 

"Whereas,  The  State  of  California  has.  for 
30  years,  led  In  the  field  of  regulation  and 
licensing  of  the  clinical  laboratory;  and 

"Whereas,  This  leadership  was  attained 
only  through  the  active  participation  and 
cooperation  of  all  professionals  working  and 
licensed  within  the  field;  and 

"Whereas,  Congress  has  recognized  the  im- 
portant contribution  of  the  clinical  labora- 
tory to  total  health-care  In  the  passage  of 
Public  Law  89-97,  the  "medicare  act";  and 
"Whereas,  The  rules  and  regulations  estab- 
lished by  the  Office  of  Hesdth,  Education 
and  Welfare  Impede  the  Implementation  of 
congressional  desire  by  stringent  regulations 
upon  the  clinical  laboratories  In  the  State  of 
California  In  particular  and  the  United 
States  generally;  and 

"Whereas.  The  regulations  require  that 
subsequent  to  June  30,  1971,  clinical  labora- 
tories must  be  under  the  direction  of  either 
a  physician  with  enumerated  qualifications 
or  a  person  with  an  earned  doctoral  degree 
In  certain  fields  in  order  to  qualify  under 
medicare;  and 

"Whereas,  Such  requirements  will  prevent 
the  participation  of  many  Callforma  licensed 
clinical  laboratories  and  limit  the  ability  of 
physicians  to  fuUyutillze  all  resources  avail- 
able in  California;  and 

"Whereas,  The  most  Important  considera- 
tion In  certifying  clinical  laboratories  should 
be  the  ability  of  a  given  laboratory  to  per- 
form those  tests  submitted  to  It,  and  Section 
406.1314  of  the  regulations  appears  to  set 
forth  means  of  determining  whether  a  lab- 
oratory does  perform  adequately,  although  It, 
too,  places  excessive  emphasis  upon  the  de- 
gree held  by  the  director;  now,  therefore, 
belt. 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  direct  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare to  reexamine  Its  present  standards  for 
clinical  laboratories  and  the  Impact  they  will 
have  upon  the  provision  of  services  In  Cali- 
fornia and  other  states;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  be  directed  to  amend 
Its  clinical  laboratory  regulations  to  recog- 
nize the  excellence  of  strict  licensing  of 
clinical  laboratories  In  states  such  as  Cali- 
fornia and  to  place  major  emphasis  upon  a 
determination  of  the  adequacy  of  a  labora- 
tory's performance  as  opposed  to  the  degrees 
earned  by  Its  director;  and  be  it  further 


"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare." 

"SJ.  Rks.  34 
"Joint  resolution  relative  to  requesting  the 

Federal  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  to 

schedule  hearing  on  regulation  of  dietary 

foods 

"Whereas,  The  business  of  manufacturing, 
distributing  and  selling  vitamin-  and  min- 
eral-fortified foods  and  food  for  special  die- 
tary uses  constitutes  a  $250,000,000  industry 
in  California,  employing  thousands  of  tech- 
nicians, distributors,  retired  senior  citizens 
and  salesmen;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Federal  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration first  proposed  new  regulations 
governing  such  foods  In  1962,  again  In  1966 
and  again  In  1967  without  holding  public 
hearings  to  determine  the  Justification  of 
such  regulations;  and 

"Whereas,  The  continued  delays  caused  by 
the  proposed  regulations  have  depressed  and 
retarded  the  growth  and  technical  progress 
of  this  Industry  In  California;  Now,  therefore, 

''eit  ^,       , 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  ond  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respectfully 
requests  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration to  conduct  hearings  before  adopt- 
ing new  regulations  applicable  to  the  manu- 
facturing, distributing  and  selling  of  vita- 
min- and  mineral -fortified  foods  and  food 
for  special  dietary  uses;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  to  the  Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs." 
Two  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works : 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  24 
"Joint  Resolution  relative  to  establishment 
of  a  Federal  water  pollution  control  re- 
search facility  in  California 
"Whereas,  Regional  research  facilities  for 
the  conduct  of  technical  Investigations,  ex- 
periments, field  studies  and  training  rela- 
tive to  the  prevention  and  control  of  water 
poUutlon  are  urgently  needed  to  supple- 
ment the  activities  of  existing  regional 
laboratories  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  In  providing  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  states  and  local 
agencies  on  the  mounting  problems  of  water 
pollution  control  and  water  resources  man- 
agement; and 

"Whereas,  It  is  both  logical  and  desirable 
that  a  regional  research  faculty  be  estab- 
lished In  California,  not  only  because  of  the 
magnitude  of  water  pollution  and  water 
quality  problems  In  this  state  but  also  for 
the  reason  that  California  agencies  have  been 
conducting  a  substantial  portion  of  water 
pollution  control  research  at  the  state  level; 

and 

"W^hereas.  California  Is  one  of  the  areas  of 
the  United  States  in  which  the  problems  of 
water  quality  management  are  both  critical 
and  of  great  magnitude  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  state's  present  population  of 
over  17  million  is  expected  to  almost  double 
in  the  next  20  years;  and 

"Whereas,  California  Is  the  leading  state  in 
waste  water  reclamation,  one  of  the  most 
important  aspects  of  the  problem  of  pollu- 
tion, and  will  probably  be  the  location  of 
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mora  waat«  water  reclamation  activity  than 
any  otber  ■tat«:  and 

"WbereaB.  CaUfornla  is  ideally  l<x:at«d  for 
studying  the  ground  water  quality  problems 
that  ara  unique  to  the  southwest,  since  one- 
third  of  tha  nation's  ground  water  supplies 
are  developed  here  and  since  California  haa 
been  the  forerunner  in  conserving  and  aug- 
menting water  resources  by  recharging 
ground  water  basins;  and 

"Whereas.  Ground  water  problems  asso- 
ciated with  sea  water  Intrusion  also  can  be 
studied  In  California  for  the  reason  that 
13  ground  water  bu&ina  along  the  state's 
coastline  already  have  been  dam.igcd  by  the 
encroachment  of  saline  waters  and  other 
basins  are  now  beln?  threatened    and 

"Whereas.  California  has  the  added  geo- 
graphical advantage  of  being  situated  where 
studies  of  marine  waste  disposal  problems 
can  b«  undertaken  since  two-thirds  of  the 
state's  sewage  and  Industrial  wastes  are  dis- 
charged Into  ocean  waters,  and 

"Whereas.  The  colleges  and  universities  of 
California  are  carrying  on  very  extensive  re- 
search activities  In  the  field  of  water  pollu- 
tion control  which  engage  a  large  number 
of  resident  graduate  students  ;u^.d  sanitary 
engineers;  and 

"Whereas.  A  research  facility  Ujcated  In 
the  State  of  California  would  be  able  not 
only  to  draw  upon  a  large  reservoir  of  aca- 
demic personnel  and  graduate  students  but 
also  benefit  from  the  extensive  research 
being  conducted  by  California's  institutions 
of  higher  learning  In  the  fields  of  water 
pollution  control  and  water  resources  man- 
agement; and 

"Whereas.  It  Is  required  that  regional 
water  pollution  control  research  facilities  be 
located  near  an  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing azid  it  Is  essential  that  the  people  of 
California  agree  upon  a  particular  site  for 
the  construction  of  such  a  laboratory,  and 
"Whereas,  The  various  campuses  of  the 
University  of  California  provide  excellent 
locations  for  such  a  facility,  but  the  River- 
side Campus  has  been  recommended  by  the 
University  of  California  as  having  the  best 
combination  of  advantages,  and 

"Whereas.  The  Assembly  Water  Commit- 
tee has  conducted  an  intensive  study  of 
water  pollution  and  waste  water  reclamation 
In  California  and  has  found  unanimous  ap- 
proval In  California  of  the  need  for  such  a 
laboratory  here:  and 

"Whereas.  President  Johnson's  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Advisory  Board  has  already 
gone  on  record  urging  the  selection  of  a 
site  for  such  a  facility  In  California:  now. 
therefore,  b«  U 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Caltfomta.  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President,  the 
Department  of  Interior,  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  take  such  steps  as 
ara  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  a 
regional  water  pollution  control  research 
facility  on  the  Riverside  Campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  be  hereby  directed  to  transmit 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  SUtes.  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

"S   J.  Res   32 

"Joint  resolution  relative  to  a  study  of  the 

Ban  Joaquin  River  channel 

"Whereas.  An  abnormal  snowpack  In  the 
watershed  of  the  San  Joaquin  lUver  poees  a 
threat  of  floods  on  the  San  Joaquin  River 
during  the  early  summer  of  1967:  and 

"Whereas.  Frlant  Deun.  constructed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  as  a  feature  of  the 
Central  Valley  Project,  and  upstream  power 
reservoirs  built   by  the  Southern  California 


Edison  Company,  provide  a  large  degree  of 
flood  control  protection  on  the  upper  San 
Joaquin  River:  and 

'■Where.i.s.  Without  these  reservoirs  disas- 
trous flooding  would  occur  along  the  San 
Joaquin  River  and  their  presence  has  pre- 
vented, and  Is  likely  to  prevent,  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  damage  this  year; 
and 

"Whereas.  Flood  control  criteria  developed 
by  the  Armv  Corps  of  Engineers  are  baaed 
upon  a  channel  capacity  of  8.000  cubic  feet 
per  second  between  Frlant  Dam  and  Gravelly 
Ford  and  these  criteria  are  being  used  In  the 
operation  of  thc-^e  facilities;  and 

"Whereas,  The  State  of  California.  In  plan- 
ning Its  Hood  control  works  for  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  San  Joaquin  River,  has  also 
planned  Its  operation  on  the  basis  of  a  chan- 
nel capacity  of  S.OjO  cubic  !eet  per  second  on 
the  upper  reaches  thereof,  and 

"Whereas.  It  appears  that  some  damage  Is 
occurring  along  the  San  Joaquin  River  due 
to  natural  and  manniade  encroachment  upon 
the  river  channel;  and 

"Whereas.  It  appears  that  there  Is  no  as- 
signment of  the  responsibility  for  channel 
maintenance  along  the  above  described  reach 
of  the  San  Joaquin  River;  and 

"Whereas.  It  appears  desirable  that  a  study 
of  the  condition  of  the  channel  of  the  San 
Joaquin  River  be  made  and  respoiislblUty  for 
Its  maintenance  assigned;  now.  therefore, 
be  It 

■Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully requests  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Suites  to  direct  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  study  the  condition  of  the  channel  of  the 
San  Joaquin  River  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  and  make  recomniendatl'ns  for  what- 
ever action  Is  necessary  to  ivssure  that  the 
channel  capacity  is  consistent  with  adopted 
criteria;  and  be  it  further 

"Reiolved.  That  the  .\rmy  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers Include  In  Its  study  the  question  of 
assigning  responsibility  for  channel  mainte- 
nance and  recommendations  therefor;  and 
be  It  further 

■'Resolved  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Iowa;  to  the  Committee  on 
Cf>mmer'"e 

"H  Con.  Rbs.  17 
"Concurrent  resolution  petitioning  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  a  Uni- 
form Interstate  Motor  Truck  Registration 
and  Pee  law 

'Whereas,  the  several  states  of  the  United 
States  have  enacted  a  variety  of  motor  vehi- 
cle taxes  applying  to  Interstate  motor  truck 
operations:    and 

"Whereas,  the  taxes  of  the  various  states 
lend  to  Inequity  of  application  to  the  motor 
truck  operators;   and 

•Whereas,  the  administration  of  motor 
truck  t.axes  for  the  various  states  Is  costly 
and  difficult  as  well  as  r-ontroversia!:    and 

"Whereas,  the  national  economy  Is  greatly 
affected  by  the  movement  of  go<xls  In  com- 
merce and  lack  of  uniformity  In  the  various 
states'  truck  registration  and  taxation  laws 
tends  to  restrict  such  movement;   and 

"Whereas,  a  substantial  percentage  of  In- 
terstate motor  truck  traffic  moves  on  federal 
Interstate  and  primary  highways;  Now.  there- 
fore 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  house  of  representa- 
tives of  the  stxtv-^econd  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Iowa:  the  senate  concurring 

"That  the  Congress  consider  the  advis- 
ability of  enacting  a  national  truck  registra- 
tion law  and  road  use  fee  system  for  Inter- 
state   motor    truck    operation,    replacing   all 


such  registrations,  licenses  and  fees  of  the 
Indlvldtial  states;  said  registrations.  Ucenses 
and  fees  to  be  prorated  to  the  states  on  the 
basis  of  miles  traveled  In  each  state  or  other 
equitable  basis,  reserving  to  the  states  the 
registration  and  tiixtng  of  motor  trucks  en- 
gaged In  limited,  local  Interstate  operation, 
and 

-Be  it  further  resolved  that  an  attested 
copy  of  this  Resolution  be  forw.irded  to  each 
member  of  the  Iowa  delegation  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  and  the  Chief  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congres* 
so  that  they  may  file  same  with  the  appro- 
priate committees. 

"We,  Maurice  E.  Barlnger.  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Iowa,  and  William  R.  Kendrlck. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House,  hereby  certify  that 
the  above  and  foregoing  Resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  House  and  Senate  of  the 
Sixty-second   General   Assembly 

"William  R.  Kenurick. 

■■Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
"Maurici  E.  Baringer. 
■'Speaker  of  the  Houie." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Nebraska;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

"Legislative  Resolvtion  81 

"Whereas,  antlflrearms  legislation  now  be- 
ing considered  by  the  Congress.  If  adopted 
will  seriously  Impair  the  right  of  legitimate 
hunters  and  target  shooters  to  enjoy  their 
chosen   sports;    and 

Whereas,  the  history  of  such  legislation  U 
that  the  criminal  and  psychotic  elements  are 
little  affected  thereby,  and 

■Whereas,  the  second  amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  sets  forth  the 
rights  of  citizens  who  have  not  lost  their 
civil  rights  to  keep  and  bear  arms;  and 

"Whereas,  tight  controls  on  firearms  as 
attempted  In  New  York  and  Puerto  Rico  have 
not  deterred  the  criminal  classes  but  have 
only  served  to  disarm  the  law-abiding  citi- 
zen; and 

"Whereas,  certain  Federal  officials  have 
Indicated  a  desire  to  register  and  control  all 
privately-owned  firearms  In  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  New  York's  Infamous  Sullivan  Law: 
and 

•  Whereas,  a  situation  In  which  our  law- 
abiding  citizen  would  become  effectively  dis- 
armed by  firearms  registration  or  by  admin- 
istrative action  of  governmental  bureaus  or 
by  the  necessity  of  complying  with  compli- 
cated and  obtuse  Rdmlnlstrative  procedure 
would  be  intolerable  in  these  United  States; 
and 

"Whereas,  control  of  crime  and  misuse  of 
hrfiirms  is  best  .*r<'ompllshed  by  a  coiubina- 
tlon  of  effective  and  stringent  law  enforce- 
ment and  Justice  directed  against  the  crim- 
inal himself,  not  the  weapon,  coupled  with 
education  and  alleviation  of  the  known  fac- 
tors that  cause  crime:  and 

"Whereas,  no  nation  in  modern  times  has 
fallen  to  tyranny  without  first  Imposing  upon 
Itself  a  strict  system  of  firearms  controls 
and  registration. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Nebraska  Legislature  in  seventy- 
seventh  session  assembled: 

"1  That  this  body,  (a)  Is  opposed  to  fed- 
eral legislation  which  Interferes  with  the 
rlght.s  of  our  law-abiding  citizens  under  the 
second  amendment  to  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution or  which  interferes  with  the  rights 
of  such  citizens  to  transport,  ship  or  re- 
ceive sporting  arms  and  ammunition  in  in- 
terstate commerce,  (b)  favors  enforceable 
legislation  at  the  federal  level  which  provides 
stringent  and  enforceable  penalties  against 
the  criminal  misuse  of  firearms  and  ammu- 
nition shipped  In  Interstate  commerce,  (c) 
is  opposed  to  the  federal  registration  of  fire- 
arms or  legislation  whose  thrust  Is  In  the 
direction  of   firearms  registration. 

"2  The  Legislature  directs  the  Clerk  of 
the    Legislature    to    furnish    suitable   copies 
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thereof  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
SUtes  House  of  Representatives,  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, to  the  Nebraska  congressional  delega- 
tion, and  to  Senator  Thomas  Dodd,  of 
Connecticut." 

A  Joint  resoluUon  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alabama;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

"SJ.  Res.  60 

"Whereas  Stokely  Cannlchael,  the  "violent 
and  inflammatory  leader  of  the  black  power 
movement  and  former  head  of  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee,  has 
traveled  freely  throughout  this  country  ad- 
vocating and  Initiating  riots,  rebellions  and 
the  overthrow  of  law  and  order;  and 

"Whereas  this  hate  monger's  visits  to  vari- 
ous cities  of  the  Nation  have  led  In  every 
Instance  to  riots  and  violence  accompanied 
In  many  Instances  by  burning,  looting  and 
bloodshed.  In  resigning  from  SNCC,  Car- 
mlchael  announced  that  he  would  spend  the 
summer  organizing  "black  resistance"  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  On  May  16.  he  told  a 
screaming  crowd  of  Negroes  In  Washington, 
"There  is  no  need  to  go  to  Vietnam  and 
shoot  somebody  who  a  honkey  says  Is  your 
enemy.  We're  going  to  shoot  the  cops  who 
are  shooting  our  black  brothers  In  the  back 
in  this  country.  That's  where  we  are  going." 
In  this  same  speech,  recorded  by  radio  and 
telecast  throughout  the  country,  he  called 
President  Johnson  a  "buffoon"  and  a  "honky" 
and  said  "The  honky  Is  lyln'  about  Vietnam.", 
and 

"Whereas  Carmlchael  has  purposefully  end 
systematically  set  out  to  undermine  the  re- 
spect of  his  listeners  for  the  established 
heroes  of  this  country.  He  calls  Christopher 
Columbus  "a  dumb  honky";  George  Wash- 
ington "a  dumb  honky  who  had  slaves";  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  "another  dumb  honky."  He 
urges  Negroes  to  riot  and  admittedly  terms 
these  riotfi  as  "rebellions."  He  tells  his  fol- 
lowers that  the  black  man  does  not  need  to 
apologize  for  these  rebellions  and.  "If  a 
honky  tried  to  shoot  you,  kill  him  before  God 
?ets  the  news."  Carmlchael's  Influence  with 
his  people  Is  not  to  be  underestimated  when 
he  sets  a  mob  chanting  endlessly  against  the 
Vietnam  War  with.  "Hell.  no.  We  won't  go."; 
and 

"Whereas  Mr  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  In  a  re- 
cen*  report  to  a  congressional  committee  on 
fume  of  Carmlchael's  activities  stated  that 
Carmlchael  in  e.'pouslng  his  black  power 
movement  hnd  been  In  frequent  contact  with 
Max  Stanford,  field  chairman  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Action  Movement  (RAM),  a  highly 
secret  all-negro,  Marxlst-Lenlnlst,  Chlnese- 
Communist-orlented  organization  which  ad- 
vocates guerrilla  warfare  to  obtain  its  goals, 
and  that  this  organization  has  aided  and 
Etulded  Stanford  in  forming  a  Black  Panther 
Party  In  New  York  City  as  well  as  In  other 
areas  :>f  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  it  ha'  been  learned  that  Carml- 
chael. who  is  not  a  native  of  this  country 
and  whose  strange  Influence  Is  creeping  out 
In  unexplained  areas.  Is  now  out  of  this 
country  and  has  gone  to  Czechoslovakia.  He 
has  stated  his  Intention  of  going  to  Hanoi 
and  North  Vietnam  and  It  was  today  re- 
ported by  radio  that  he  will  attend  a  "Revo- 
lution School"  In  Cuba  next  week;  now 
therefore 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  Ala- 
bama, both  houses  thereof  concurring  That 
the  blasphemous  and  profane,  communist 
revolutionary,  Stokely  Carmlchael,  be  denied 
readmlttance  to  this  country  as  an  undesir- 
able alien  or  on  any  other  available  grounds 
that  will  prevent  his  return  to  vlUfy  and 
overthrow  the  United  States  of  America. 

"Resolved  further  That  a  copy  of  this  ree- 
olution    be   sent    to   the   President    of    the 


United  States,  to  the  Congress,  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  and  to  the  otBce  of 
Immigration  with  the  respectful  but  urgent 
request  that  concerted  action  be  taken  to 
deny  Stokely  Carmlchael  reentrance  to  this 
country. 

"McDowell  Lee, 
"Secretary  of  Senate." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alabama;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

"S.J.  Rn.  17 
"Resolution   petitioning   Congress   to   enact 

legislation   making   the   malicious    public 

burning  of  the   American  flag   a   federal 

crime 

"Whereas  at  a  time  when  our  nation  has 
again  been  compelled  to  take  up  arms  in  de- 
fense of  liberty  and  freedom,  and  In  support 
of  our  commitment  to  preserve  the  right  of 
self-determination  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  and  integrity  of  their  government 
against  the  onslaught  of  communlet  aggres- 
sion, we  have  witnessed  recently  In  this  na- 
tion certain  deplorable  conduct  on  the  part 
of  a  lawless  segment  of  our  population  op- 
posed to  American  Involvement  In  the  strug- 
gle In  Vietnam;  and 

"Whereas  the  fundamental  right  of  dissent 
and  the  freedom  of  expression  guaranteed  to 
every  citizen  of  our  great  nation  by  the  Bill 
of  Rights  of  the  Constitution  necessarily  en- 
tails the  disciplined  and  responsible  exercise 
of  those  rights,  and  freedom  in  the  exercise  of 
those  rights  does  not  Include  adhering  to,  or 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  this 
nation;  and 

"Whereas  the  malicious  public  burning  of 
the  symbol  of  this  nation,  the  American  flag, 
as  a  means  of  expressing  opposition  or  pro- 
test Is  not  dissent  but  an  act  most  accurately 
characterized  as  treasonotis  and  deserving 
swift  punishment  of  Its  perpetrators;  now 
therefore 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  Ala- 
bama, both  houses  thereof  concurring.  That 
we  respectfully  memorialize  and  petition  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  ap- 
propriate legislation  making  the  malicious 
public  burning  of  the  American  flag  a  fed- 
eral crime. 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  shall  be  sent  to  each  member  of 
the  Congressional  Delegation  from  the  State 
of  Alabama,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States! 

"McDowell  Lee, 
"Secretary  of  Senate." 


Puentes   Roca;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HILL: 

S.  2249.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario  Q. 
Mendez;  and 

S.  2250.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hugo 
Vicente  Cartaya;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2251.  A  bill  to  amend  title  'VI  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  improve  the 
existing  program  for  assistance  for  construc- 
tion and  modernization  of  hospitals  and 
other  medical  facilities  and  to  provide  for 
the  making  of  loans  for  such  modernization; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 

S.  2252.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Demetrlos 
Evaggelos  (Jimmy)  Passarls;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 

S.  2253.  A   bill    to   authorize   certain    real 
property  to  be  used  for  educational  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN   (by  request)  : 

S.  2254.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Herman  M. 
Steljes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JACKSON    (by  request)  : 

S.  2255.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 9.  1964  (78  Stat.  983).  establishing 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  beading.) 


REPORT  OF  THE  lOTH  MEETING  OF 
THE  CANADA-UNITED  STATES  IN- 
TERPARUAMENTARY  GROUP  (S. 
DOC.  NO.  42) 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
the  report  of  the  Senate  delegation  to 
the  10th  meeting  of  the  Canada-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group,  of 
which  I  was  chairman,  held  In  Ottawa 
and  Montreal  last  May.  The  report  is 
under  50  pages,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received  and 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 


BIUjS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

8.  2248.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Joee 


AMENDMENT  OF  ACT  ESTABLISH- 
ING THE  PUBLIC  LAND  LAW  RE- 
VIEW   COMMISSION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, by  request,  a  bill  to  extend  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
and  to  provide  additional  funds  for  its 
operation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks,  together 
with  the  text  of  the  legislation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2255)  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  9.  1964  (78  Stat.  983),  estab- 
lishing the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Jackson,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
S.  2255 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  a'nd  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  of  September  19.  1964  (78  Stat.  983), 
establishing  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  Is  amended : 

(1)  By  striking,  in  section  4(b).  "December 
31.  1968"  and  substituting  therefor  "June  30. 
1970". 

(2)  By  striking,  in  section  4(b)  "June  30, 
1969"  and  substituting  therefor  "December 
31,  1970". 

(3)  By  striking,  in  section  9(a),  "W.OOO.- 
000"  and  substituting  therefor  "$7,390,000" 

(4)  By  substituting  for  the  present  text 
of  the  first  sentence  of  section  8(a)  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  Commission  or,  on  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Commission,  any  committee  of 
two  or  more  members,  at  least  one  of  whom 
shall  be  of  each  major  political  party,  may, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
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of  this  Act,  hold  such  hearings,  tike  tesU- 
mony  or  receive  evidence  under  oath,  and  sit 
and  act  at  such  tlmee  and  places  as  the 
Conimlasion  or  such  authorized  conimittee 
may  deem  advisable.  The  member  of  the 
CommlMlon  presiding  at  any  such  hearing 
Is  authorized  to  administer  the  oath  to 
wltneaaes." 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Jackson. 
Is  as  follows: 

August  5.  1967. 
Hon.  HUBZBT  H.  Hui«PH«rr, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

DcAB  BAt.  Pkxsidknt:  EA  closed  Is  a  draft  of 
a  propoeed  bill.  "To  amend  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 9.   1984    (78  Stat.  983),   eatabllshinfc 
the   Public   Land   Law   Review   Commission 
and  for  other  purposes  " 

We  recommend  that  the  proposed  bill  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  for 
consideration,  and  we  recommend  that  It  be 
enacted. 

The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
has  the  reBponelblllty  to  ( 1 )  study  existing 
statute*  and  regulations  governing  the  re- 
tention, management,  and  dispoeltlon  of  the 
public  lands;  (2)  review  the  {xiUcles  and 
practice*  of  the  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  having  administrative  Jurisdiction 
over  such  lands:  (3)  compile  data  necessary 
to  understand  and  determine  the  various 
demands  on  the  public  lands;  and  (4)  rec- 
ommend to  the  Congress  and  the  President 
such  modifications  In  existing  laws,  regula- 
tions, policies,  and  practices  concerning  the 
public  lands  as  wUl.  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Commission,  best  serve  to  provide  the  max- 
imum benefit  for  the  general  public. 

The  lands  concerning  which  this  Commis- 
sion Is  charged  with  making  recommenda- 
tions constitute  one-third  of  the  land  area 
of  the  Nation.  While  most  of  the  lands  are 
located  in  the  western  states  and  Alaska, 
there  Is  some  public  land,  within  the  defini- 
tion of  the  Act  of  September  9.  1964.  in  each 
of  the  60  states.  These  lands  and  their  re- 
sources constitute  national  assets  of  unde- 
termined Immeasurable  value. 

The  resources  of  the  lands — and  the  Oom- 
mlsslon  Is  specifically  required  to  consider 
the  resources — include  the  minerals  of  the 
Outer  ConOnental  Shelf,  untold  mineral 
wealth  comprised  of  oil  shale,  geothermal 
steam,  coal,  oil  and  gas.  and  many  others,  as 
well  as  vast  stands  of  timber  In  the  national 
forests;  and  recreation  areas  in  the  forests, 
the  National  Park  System,  and  wildlife  ref- 
uges and  ranges,  among  others.  Many  of  the 
policies  the  Commission  Is  directed  to  review 
concern  lands  that  are  used  for  grazing  by 
both  the  livestock  Industry  and  wildlife,  for 
hunting  and  fishing,  and  for  many  other 
purposes.  It  is  Inxposslble  to  estimate  the 
dollar  value  of  the  lands  and  resources  or  the 
potential  benefits  that  may  be  obtained 
through  a  modernization  of  the  policies  and 
laws  affecting  these  lands  and  resources. 

An  analysis  of  the  proposed  bill  and  the 
reasons  for  each  amendment,  follow 

(1)  BeeUon  4(b)  of  the  Act  of  September  9. 
1084  provides  that  the  Commission  shall  sub- 
mit Ita  report  and  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  by  December  31, 
1B88  and  cease  to  exist  six  months  after  sub- 
mittal of  Its  report  or  on  June  30.  1969. 
whlcbever  is  earlier.  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  extend  both  dat^a  by  13  months. 
The  requested  extension  Is  required  both 
because  of  an  initial  delay  In  organizing  the 
Oommlaslon  and  because  the  Commission's 
study  program  has  proven  to  be  greater  than 
had  been  anticipated  when  the  legislation 
creating  the  Commission  was  considered 

(3)  Section  9(a)  of  the  Act  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  a  total  of  not  more  than  $A 
tTiiiit/»f>  for  the  conduct  of  the  Commission's 
work.  Since  the  $4  million  limitation  was 
propoaed.  in  1963.  in  the  bill  for  establish- 
ment of  the  Commission,  there  have  been 
three  Federal  employee  pay  raises  and  a  gen- 
eral Increase  In  the  price  of  all  goods  and 


services.  Some  materials,  eg.  law  books,  and 
facilities,  e.g.  office  space,  that  were  not 
contemplated  as  expenditures  had  to  be  paid 
for  out  of  Commission  funds.  In  addition,  as 
the  Commission's  study  program  evolved  It 
became  clear  that  the  scope  of  studies  re- 
quired to  permit  a  lull  understanding  of 
public  land  p>ollcy  was  greater  than  had  been 
contemplated  previously  In  order  to  carry 
out  the  projected  program  fully,  we  estimate 
that  an  increase  of  «3  3  million  over  the  pres- 
ent appropriation  limitation  1?  necessary 

(3i  Section  8ia)  of  the  Act  of  September 
9,  1964  authorizes  procedures  by  which  the 
Commission  shall  hold  hearings,  provides  for 
the  Issuance  of  subpoenas  and  makes  appli- 
cable the  provisions  of  2  USC  192-194  In 
the  case  of  failure  of  a  witness  to  comply 
with  a  subpoena.  However,  the  Act  omits 
aut.'iority  fur  the  Commission  at  such  hear- 
ings to  require  that  testimony  be  given 
under  oath.  If  the  study  program  now  under 
way  falls  to  produce  all  the  information  and 
data  required  by  the  Commission.  It  will  be 
necessary  that  hearings  be  held  to  obtain 
such  Inform.itlon  or  data  At  that  time,  It 
may  be  desirable  to  receive  testimony  under 
oath. 

( 4 )  It  has  always  been  contemplated  that 
the  bulk  of  the  research  and  data  compila- 
tion would  be  accomplished  under  contract. 
A  relatively  small  In-house  staff  designs  the 
study  program,  supervises  contractors,  per- 
forms some  research  and  analyses,  and  will 
accomplish  all  of  the  evaluations  of  reports 
for  the  Commission's  consideration.  Con- 
tractors will  not  make  conclusions  or  rec- 
onunendatlons,  these  being  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Commission.  We  had  always  con- 
sidered the  maximum  number  of  employees 
would  approximate  50-55:  our  staffing  pat- 
tern, utilized  In  obtaining  fiscal  year  1968 
appropriations,  calls  for  4a  employees  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  The  enclosed  legisla- 
tive proposal  Is  based  on  a  maximum  of  54 
full-time  and  2  part-time  employees,  or  an 
Increase  of  7  man-years  of  civilian  employ- 
ment. These  employees  would  be  primarily 
in  the  research  specialist  and  analyst  cate- 
gory. 

The  additional  •3.3  million  authorization 
recommended  Is  comprised  of  both  person- 
nel and  contract  funds.  We  estimate  require- 
ment, exclusive  of  consultant  and  counseling 
services,  for  a  total  of  $2  9  million  of  con- 
tract work,  some  of  which  Is  already  under 
contract.  The  balance  of  the  money  would 
be  utilized  for  all  other  requirements  of  the 
Commission,  Including  personnel  compensa- 
tion, reimbursement  of  expenses  for  travel 
of  Commissioners  and  Advisory  Council 
members,  and  other  necessary  travel  ex- 
penses. Personnel  compensation  expenses 
would  be  Increased  by  $1  6  million  If  the  18 
month  extension  recommended  herein  Is 
authorized. 

There  have  been  appropriated  to  the  Com- 
mission $2,517,000  of  the  $4  million  author- 
ized In  our  organic  statute,  leaving  a  balance 
of  $1.4  million  unappropriated  for  which 
authorization  still  exisu. 

As  recognized  by  Congress  In  establishing 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission,  a 
comprehensive  review  of  public  land  law 
and  policy  Is  long  overdue.  To  perform  a 
review  substantially  short  of  that  necessary 
to  lay  the  foundation  and  formulation  of 
sound  and  constructive  public  land  policies 
would  be  a  disservice  to  the  public.  The  con- 
cept of  the  Commission  requires  that  all 
areas  of  public  land  policy  and  administra- 
tion be  examined  Only  by  providing  addi- 
tional time  and  authorization  for  additional 
funds  can  this  be  fulfilled 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
presentation  of  this  draft  bill  and  Its  enact- 
ment Ls  not  In  conflict  with  the  program  of 
the  President  and  would  be  consistent  with 
Administration  objectives 
Sincerely. 

WaTN«   N.   ASPtNAlX, 

Chairman. 
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AMENDMENT   NO.    243 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  the  search 
for  a  method  of  aiding  the  States  in 
assuring  citizens  that  riots  will  not  be- 
come the  rule  and  lawlessness  the  cus- 
tom. Congress  has  the  responsibility  to 
explore  all  reasonable  avenues. 

Four  significant  proposals,  to  my 
knowledge,  have  been  made.  Each  has 
merit.  Each  reflects  thoughtful  concern. 
And  each  has  kinks. 

This  is  not  an  unusual  situation  for 
Congress  to  face.  Usually  the  solution  is 
to  draft  a  new  measure,  incorporating 
the  best  of  the  ideas  and  eliminating— as 
far  as  humanly  possible — the  drawbacks. 
Today  I  offer  a  proposal  which  at- 
tempts to  do  just  that. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  plans  that 
have  surfaced  thus  far. 

Two  of  the  suggestions  came  from  the 
President.  First  was  his  omnibus  crime 
bill — the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control 
Act — S.  917 — Introduced  5  months  ago 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan]  and  which  I  co- 
sponsored. 

This  Is  a  sound  bill  and  an  encom- 
passing one.  It  Is  by  all  odds  the  most 
significant  proposal  ever  made  to  bring 
the  Federal  Oovemment  into  support  of 
State  and  local  law  enforcement.  It  maps 
out  an  all-out  attack  on  crime  In  our 
streets  to  be  handled  in  a  coordinated 
way.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  proposal 
would  be  most  useful  In  controlling  what 
might  be  called  run-of-the-mill  crime. 
One  of  its  greatest  contributions  would 
be  to  aid  in  improving  the  quality  of  our 
techniques  and  training,  giving  us  better 
police  which  are  sorely  needed. 

But  it  was  drafted  before  Newark— 
before  Detroit — in  short,  before  our  sum- 
mer of  riot.  And  this  summer  has  taught 
us  even  more  clearly  that  we  need  a  more 
effective  method  of  law  enforcement  to 
handle  mindless,  massive  mobs. 

President  Johnson  recognized  this  in 
his  speech  to  the  Nation  July  27  when 
he  announced  that  he  had  directed  the 
Secretarj'  of  Defense  to  step  up  the  riot 
control  training  of  the  National  Guard. 
That  is  the  second  proposal.  Obviously, 
this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction— of 
getting  us  more  and  better  police.  The 
advantage  of  the  Guard  is  they  would  be 
available  in  number  and.  unlike  metro- 
politan police,  are  accustomed  to  operat- 
ing as  a  massive  unit  under  one  com- 
mand. Also,  they  could  be  familiar  with 
the  cities  in  their  State  and  would  have 
mapped  out  in  advance  deployment, 
communication  centers,  and  other  op- 
erating procedures. 

But.  the  National  Guard  has  the  dis- 
advantage— and  this  is  not  in  criticism— 
of  being  part-time  soldiers.  Normally 
they  have  to  be  called  from  their  v.ork  or 
homes — with  a  resultant  loss  of  time.  And 
time  is  of  the  essence  if  a  disaster  is  to 
be  kept  down  to  merely  a  confrontation.  ■ 
Even  if  they  were  garrisoned  in  the  cities  • 
for  the  dangerous  summer  month.s.  we 
would  expect  the  men  would  keep  rotat- 
ing and  they  might,  therefore,  not  be  as 
combat  ready  at  all  times  as  a  permanent 
full-time  force. 

Bearing   those  limitations  In  mind— 
and  drawing  on  his  intimate  experience 


with  the  situation— Detroit's  able  Mayor 
Jerome  P.  Cavanagh  proposed  a  feder- 
ally sponsored  riot  force,  composed  of 
1,000  men  garrisoned  in  each  of  the  10 
metropolitan  areas  in  our  country. 

They  would  have  the  advantages  of 
the  National  Guard  but  would  be  full 
time  and  available  to  other  cities  in  the 

Mayor  Cavanagh's  proposal  is  fresh 
and  challenging.  It  has  many  good  points. 
One  clearly  is  that  protection  would  be 
available  without  taxing  metropolitan 
police  budgets  which  already  are  gener- 
ally overstretched.  In  fact,  I  understand 
the  pay  for  police  is  one  of  our  most 
serious  handicaps.  But  it  makes  some 
edgy  to  have  Federal  police  garrisoned 
in  our  cities.  As  we  work  with  this  idea 
we  may  find  ways  to  eliminate  that  prob- 
lem. . 
Also — and  a  reality  that  we  must 
face— the  idea  has  congressional  vote  ap- 
peal for  too  few  States,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  life  and  events  in  our  msOor 
metropolitan  centers  affect  the  whole  of 
our  country. 

The  fourth  proposal — from  Michigan 
Congressman  James  G.  O'Hara — also  is  of 
great  value.  It  overcomes  the  drawbacks, 
real  or  fancied,  of  the  federally  sponsored 
police  but  presents  new  problems. 

The  O'Hara  proposal,  cosponsored  by 
24  Representatives,  would  make  Federal 
grants  to  States  and  local  governments 
for  planning,  training,  and  equipping 
riot  forces.  This  gets  the  control  back  to 
the  local  authorities,  provides  for  full- 
time  forces  backed  up  by  reserves  and 
would  use  men  familiar  with  the  area  in 
which  they  work. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  pro- 
posal will  be  spreading  our  efforts  too 
thin.  There  are  almost  700  cities  in  the 
Nation  over  25,000  population  which 
conceivably  could  qualify  under  this  pro- 
posal. Added  to  that  would  have  to  be 
the  counties,  townships,  boroughs,  par- 
ishes, and  States. 

Duplication  of  effort,  equipment,  and 
manpower  also  would  be  difficult  to 
avoid. 

For  example,  Michigan  has  37  cities 
over  25,000  population,  according  to  the 
1960  census.  Each  may  be  able  to  qualify 
for  equipment  and  training  funds.  Yet 
22  of  those  cities  are  in  the  Greater  De- 
troit area.  It  seems  that  one  large,  co- 
hesive force,  well  equipped,  could  much 
better  serve  the  area  than  22  more  poorly 
equipped  and  lacking  single  command 
and  discipline. 

Can  we  overcome  those  problems  but 
still  come  up  with  a  large  force,  centrally 
controlled  but  not  by  Washington,  well 
equipped,  well  paid,  and  always  on  call? 

I  suggest  we  turn  to  the  State  police 
agencies. 

I  introduce  today  an  amendment  smd 
separate  title  for  the  safe  streets  and 
crime  control  bill,  which  would  provide 
for  Federal  grants  to  the  States  to  be 
used  for  development  and  payment  of 
riot  squads  under  the  State  law-enforce- 
ment agencies. 

But  let  us  not  fool  ourselves.  None  of 
these  proposals  will  have  immediate  ef- 
fect. Not  only  do  they  have  to  clear  the 
Congress,  but  it  will  take  a  year  or  more 
after  for  them  to  be  effective. 


But  they  represent  the  kind  of  tliink- 
ing  necessary.  As  I  said  Friday,  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  people  feel  government 
will  enforce  the  law  finnly  and  fairly  to 
the  mftTinniim  of  its  ability  now.  If  this 
confidence  Is  ever  lost,  we  will  find  vigi- 
lante groups  roaming  the  streets  and 
shotguns  in  every  living  room  comer. 
That  reaction  could  tear  tliis  Nation 
apart. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  I  now  submit  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  apprwriately  referred;  and,  ■without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  243)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, as  follows: 

Amendment  243 
Sec.  1.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  shall  have 
the  responfilbUlty  for  making  funds  available 
to  the  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  each  fiscal  year  through 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  In  order 
to  assist  the  law  enforcement  units  of  the 
State  In  the  prevention  and  control  of  riots, 
(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  un- 
der this  Act,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  fiscal  year  through  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1972. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  the 
receipt  of  such  funds  the  Governor  of  such 
State  must  submit  an  application  to  the 
Attorney  General  (In  accordance  with  such 
procedure  as  the  Attorney  General  shall  by 
regulations  prescribe)   which — 

(1)  describes  the  existing  State  law  en- 
forcement imlt  upon  which  a  riot  control 
organization  shall  be  bvllt. 

(2)  contains  a  comprehensive  outline  of  a 
program  of  such  State  law  enforcement  unit 

for— 

(A)  the  employment  of  such  additional 
personnel  as  Is  necessary  to  meet  future  riot 
contingencies, 

(B)  the  acquisition  of  riot  control  equip- 
ment, 

(C)  the  planning  and  establishment  of 
programs  to  train  law  enforcement  officers 
In  methods  and  techniques  of  riot  preven- 
tion and  control,  and 

(D)  the  planning  and  training  of  law  en- 
forcement units  specially  trained  and 
eqtilpped  to  prevent  and  control  riots  or 
situations  out  of  which  riots  develop. 

(3)  provides  assurances  that  the  part  of 
the  cost  ol  such  programs  which  will  not  be 
paid  from  such  grant  will  be  paid  with  funds 
which  were  not  received  under  any  other 
Federal  program,  and  which  provides  as- 
surances that  Federal  funds  made  available 
under  this  Act  will  be  so  used  as  to  supple- 
ment, and  to  the  extent  practical,  Increase 
the  amount  of  funds  that  the  applicant 
would  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds 
make  available  for  programs  slmUar  to  those 
to  be  supported  by  this  Act; 

(4)  provides  for  the  making  of  such  re- 
ports, m  such  form  and  containing  such  In- 
formation, as  may  be  reasonably  necessary 
to  enable  the  Attorney  General  to  perform 
his  functions  under  this  Act;  and 

(5)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  dlsbiu'sement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  fluids  paid  to  the 
State  law  enforcement  unit. 

(b)(1)  The  Attorney  General  may  ap- 
prove an  application  for  a  grant  under  this 
Act  only  If — 

(A)  the  application  meets  the  require- 
ments prescribed  by  subjection  (a)  of  this 
section;  and 


(B)  the  Attorney  General  determines 
that  the  programs  outlined  In  the  applica- 
tion can  be  expected  to  assist  In  the  pre- 
vention or  control  of  riots; 

(b)  (2)  In  considering  an  application  for 
a  grant  under  this  Act,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  consider  the  density  of  population  of 
the  urban  areas  of  the  State  which  submitted 
such  application  and  such  other  criteria  as 
he  may  deem  necessary. 

(c)  The  amount  of  any  grant  made  under 
this  Act  shall  be  75  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  the  programs  outlined  in  the  application 
for  such  grant. 

(d)  Payments  under  this  Act  may  be  made 
In  Installments,  and  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  with  necessary  adjustments 
on  account  of  overpayments. 

Sec  3.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  any  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction  or  super- 
vision over  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
of  a  State. 

Sec.  4.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "riot"  means  a  civil  dis- 
turbance which  Involves  arson,  looting, 
wanton  destruction  of  property,  vandalism, 
or  acts  of  violence  by  assemblages  of  three 
or  more  persons,  and  which  poses  an  Im- 
mediate danger  to  property  or  persons. 

(b)  The  term  "State"  includes  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and 
American  Samoa. 


EMERGENCY  EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OF 
1967— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    244 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed,  to  S.  1545,  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Amendments  of  1967,  and  ask 
that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  recei-ed,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  244)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  add  a  new  and  sepa- 
rate title  to  S.  1545,  and  would,  if 
enacted,  authorize  an  emergency  em- 
ployment program  to  provide  assistance 
for  public  service  employment  in  our 
Nation's  ghetto  areas.  It  would  also  au- 
thorize loans  for  the  reestablishment  of 
small  businesses  in  riot-devastated  areas. 

The  measure  is  cosponsored  by  Mr. 
MORSE,  Mr.  Yarborough,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York,  Mr.  Nelson,  and  Mr. 
Hart. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  am  joining  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  amendment,  sponsored  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty, 
in  order  to  endorse  the  principle  of  the 
need  for  emergency  action  in  the  em- 
ployment field  to  deal  with  the  basic 
causes  underlying  riots  in  our  ghettos. 
There  is  injustice  and  deprivation  and 
it  must  be  dealt  with  as  it  affects  deeply 
the  97  percent  who  are  not  parties  to 
the  riots. 

As  to  the  amounts  and  terms  of  the 
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bill.  I  reserve  the  right  to  deal  with 
those  In  the  committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member.  I  Join  In  the  amendment  for 
that  reason. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  support. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  several 
weelcs  we  have  witnessed  the  devastation 
of  whole  neighborhoods  within  some  of 
our  major  cities,  the  looting  of  hun- 
dreds of  businesses,  the  burning  of  hun- 
dreds of  stores  and  homes,  the  maiming 
of  hundreds  of  persons  and  the  uproot- 
ing of  thousands  of  Innocent  victims 
who  today  are  homeless  and  have  no 
place  to  live. 

Our  Government  must  respond  and 
respond  Immediately  to  the  plague  of 
violence  that  has  afflicted  more  than  30 
of  our  Nation's  cities.  And  our  response 
must  be  both  firm  and  positive.  It  must 
be  affirmative.  It  must  be  directed  to- 
ward the  rebuilding  of  human  lives 
rather  than  a  search  for  scopegoats  and 
conspiracies. 

Of  course,  the  bloodshed,  burning,  and 
looting  in  the  recent  riots  is  outrageous 
and  must  be  abruptly  and  finally  halted 
Those  who  incite  violence  must  be  pun- 
ished under  State  law.  Those  who  ad- 
vocate insurrection,  threaten  our  Presi- 
dent, and  call  for  the  overthrow  of  our 
democratic  system  must  be  prosecuted 
under  Federal  law. 

But  at  the  same  time,  we  must  also 
deal  with  the  conditions  which  per- 
mitted the  looters  and  arsonists  to  cre- 
ate anarchy  and  lay  siege  to  large  sec- 
tions of  our  cities.  We  must  undercut 
these  hoodlimis  with  positive  programs 
that  will  bring  tranquillity,  security,  and 
progress  to  the  people  living  in  slum 
areas. 

Such  positive  programs  need  not  and 
should  not  await  the  completion  of  stud- 
ies by  commissions  and  investigations 
by  committees. 

Vice  President  Hitmphrey  and  others 
have  called  for  a  -Marshall  plan"  for 
the  Nations  Impoverished  areas.  We 
need  that  same  kind  of  commitment 
here  at  home  that  we  had  In  the  late 
forties  and  fifties  toward  rebuilding  the 
devastated  areas  of  Western  Europe. 
That  commitment  requires  an  attack  on 
every  aspect  of  the  cycle  of  poverty — 
the  rebuilding  of  slum  housing  and  rural 
shacks — better  schools  and  an  equal  op- 
portunity for  the  best  education  this 
country  can  provide — and  most  impor- 
tant, jobs. 

Mr.  President,  the  Vice  President 
made  a  magnificent  address  on  this  sub- 
ject early  last  week  before  the  annual 
national  convention  of  the  county  com- 
missioners of  our  country.  That  address 
was  printed  In  the  Record  at  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Haiti  late  last  week.  I  strongly  com- 
mend the  speech  to  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators and  all  readers  of  the  Concrks- 
sioifAL  Record.  The  speech  of  the  Vice 
President  was  the  Inspiration  and  moved 
me  to  Introduce  the  legislation  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk  this  afternoon,  and  in- 
spired me  to  press,  if  possible,  toward 
Its  enactment  in  the  next  30  days. 

An  equally  helpful  ally  in  this  cause  Is 
the  Junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
K«nkidy]  who  appeared  on  the  "Meet 


the  Press"  television  program  on  Au- 
gust 6,  1967,  during  the  course  of  which 
he  answered  a  number  of  questions  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  poverty  and 
how  to  deal  with  them,  and  riots  and 
how  to  deal  with  them  In  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a 
transcript  of  the  "Meet  the  Press"  pro- 
gram of  Sunday,  August  6,  1967.  at 
which  the  Junior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  KEtTNEDY]  was  the  guest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mezt  thb  Press.  Sunday,  Atjcust  6,  1967 
Produced  by  Lawrence  E.  Splvak. 
Guest     Senator   Robert   P.    Kennedy    (D.. 
NY  » 

Panel  Claude  Sltton.  New  York  Times: 
Robert  Novak.  Chlc.iRO  Sun-Times;  Douglas 
Klker,  NBC  News;  Lawrence  E.  Splvak. 
Moderntor  Edwin  Newni.in 
Mr.  Newman  Our  guest  today  on  "Meet 
the  Press  ■  is  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  of 
New  York.  We  will  have  the  first  questions 
now  from  Lawrence  E  Splvak.  permanent 
member  of  the  "Meet  the  Press"  panel. 

Mr.  SprvAK.  Senator  Kennedy,  I  am  sure 
you  will  agree  that  two  of  the  most  serious 
problems  this  country  faces  today  are  the 
war  In  Vietnam  and  the  rioting  In  our  city 
streets.  Have  our  leaders  shown  you  that 
they  have  solutions  for  either  of  those  prob- 
lems? 

Senator  Kennedy  Well,  I  think  there  are 
many  ideas  and  many  thoughts,  suggestions, 
that  have  been  made  In  deahng  with  both  of 
these  areas,  but  obviously  there  Is  a  great 
deal  more  that  needs  to  be  done  as  far  as 
the  future  Is  concerned  Otherwise,  we 
wouldn't  be  facing  the  present  difficulties. 

Mr  Spivak  Have  any  of  the  solutions  that 
have  been  presented  by  the  administration, 
do  they  have  any  special  meaning  to  you;  do 
you  think  any  of  them  will  succeed? 

Senator  Kennedy  Well.  I  have  some  dis- 
agreements as  far  as  Vietnam  Is  concerned 
and  I  have  had  .some  Ideas  as  to  how  1  think 
the  struggle  can  be  terminated  without 
any  gurantees.  certainly,  and  I  think  there 
Is  much  more  that  needs  to  be  done  as  far 
as  the  ghettoes  and  as  far  as  the  unem- 
ployed and  as  far  as  the  riots  and  the  vio- 
lence that  Is  taking  place  In  our  cities  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Spivak.  You  recently  warned  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  that  It  Is  In  a  critical  moment 
In  Its  history  What  did  you  mean  by  that— 
why  did  you  warn  them? 

Senator  Ken.vedy.  Well,  I  think  that  re- 
ally we  have  to  look  ahead  to  the  future  and 
what  kind  of  a  country  we  want  to  build 
for  the  1970s  and  the  1980'8.  that  we  can't 
look  back  Just  to  what  we  have  done  over 
the  period  of  the  last  six  years  or  during 
the  administration  of  President  Roosevelt 
or  President  Truman  or  President  Kennedy, 
ur  even  what  President  Johnson  has  done, 
all  of  which  have  been  extremely  Impor- 
tant. But  I  dont  think  we  can  run  Just  on 
that  record  We  have  dillerent  problems. 
There  are  different  difficulties  that  this 
country  Is  facing,  far  more  difficult  than  any 
we  have  faced  In  the  past  and  I  think  we 
have  to  find  new  solutions  to  them  and  I 
think  there  have  been  some  suggestions  that 
have  been  made  that  are  worthwhile. 

Mr.  Spivak  Is  It  (air  to  say  then  that  you 
are  dissatisfied  w.th  the  efforts  that  are  be- 
ing made  to  meet  new  problems? 

Senator  Kennedy  I  aiu  dissatisfied  with 
our  society.  I  supp<.)se  I  am  dissatisfied  with 
our  country.  I  am  dlosatlsfled  with  the  fact 
that  perhaps  I  dont  do  enough  personally. 
I  think  I  Just  am  dissatisfied  with  the  prog- 
reaa  that  thl«  country  Is  making  and  that 
our  s.jciety  is  making. 


I  don't  think  that  we  should  turn  to  vlo- 
lence:  I  don't  think  we  should  turn  to  war 
as  the  answers  to,  solutions  to  problemj. 
So  I  am  dissatisfied.  I  think  you  have  to  b« 
dissatisfied. 

Mr.  SprvAK.  Senator.  James  Reston  In  to- 
day's New  York  Times  says  that  the  American 
people  have  lost  faith  In  their  leaders.  Do 
you  think  they  have? 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  don't  think  that  they 
have  lost  faith  in  their  leaders.  I  think  that 
the  people  are  terribly  disturbed  across  this 
country  as  to  what  direction  our  country  U 
moving  In,  whether  the  affluence  that  we 
have  gained  In  the  last  five  or  six  years  \a 
sufficient  and  whether  we  are  making  the 
kind  of  progress  that  they  would  hope  to 
make,  that  we  should  make,  and  whether  the 
answers  to  suggestions  that  have  been  offered 
by  any  of  us  at  the  governmental  level  are 
satLsfactory.  and  whether  they,  as  IndlvldtiaU. 
mean  anything;  whether  they  mean  anything 
in  relationship  to  government:  whether  their 
voices  are  ever  going  to  mean  anything  or 
whether  business  has  gotten  so  large,  labor 
organizations  so  large  that  they  care  noth- 
ing for  the  Individual.  And  even  our  uni- 
versities and  our  educational  system.  So  I 
think  there  is  general  dissatisfaction  in  our 
country,  but  not  Just  with  our  political 
leaders. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Senator,  do  you  yourself  to- 
day have  faith  In  our  leadership?  Would  you 
answer  that  directly? 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well.  I  expect  that  that 
means — In  what  leadership.  I  have  great 
admiration  for  President  Johnson  If  that  li 
who  you  are  talking  about,  but  I  don't  think 
that  any  of  us  at  the  national  level  or  at  the 
state  level  have  done  enough  In  the  political 
field.  I  think  It  Is  quite  clear  or  we  wouldn't 
be  facing  the  difficulties  we  are  facing  today. 
Mr.  SnroN.  Senator.  In  a  speech  to  San 
Francisco  on  Friday  night  1  believe  you  said 
In  essence  that  the  nation  should  reject  the 
counsel  of  those  who  are  willing  to  spend 
billions  for  the  freedom  of  others  while  deny- 
ing shnllar  amounts  to  our  own  people. 
Now  has  this  been  true  of  this  Admlnlstra- 
Uon's  policy,  Senator? 

Senator  Kknnxdt.  Well.  I  think  that  now 
we  are  taking  another  step  as  far  as  Viet- 
nam Is  concerned  which  will  be  costly,  not 
only  as  far  as  the  manpower  of  this  country 
Is  concerned  but  also  financially,  and  I  think 
the  same  effort,  the  same  kind  of  commit- 
ment must  be  made  for  our  own  people 
who  still  suffer  a  great  deal,  many  of  our 
fellow  citizens  who  still  suffer  a  great  deal 
from  unemployment,  from  lack  of  educa- 
tion, from  lack  of  opportunity  and  lack  of 
ability  to  live  out  their  lives  In  dignity  and 
support  and  bring  up  a  family. 

Mr.  SrrroN.  Would  you  say  our  domestic 
situation  then  perhaps  Is  getting  so  serious 
that  we  should  at  least  consider  disengage- 
ment In  Vietnam? 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  wo\ild  be  opposed  to 
pulling  out  unilaterally  from  Vietnam,  but 
I  think  we  have  to  make  whatever  sacrifice  U 
necessary  to  preserve  the  freedom  and  pre- 
serve the  lives  In  the  real  sense  of  our  own 
people  within  the  United  States,  and  I  think 
that  is  a  question  of  priorities.  I  think  we 
have  to  do  things  In  Vietnam.  I  recognize 
that.  But  I  think  also  It  Is  more  essential 
that  we  do  what  Is  necessary  here  for  our 
own  jjeople,  preserve  the  liberty  of  our  own 
people  and  I  don't  think  It  Is  satisfac- 
tory at  the  moment  here  In  our  country 
where  the  unemployment  rate  despite  all  the 
programs  that  have  been  In  existence,  the 
unemployment  rate  of  those  who  live  to 
the  ghetto  Is  going  up.  not  down.  As  the 
Labor  Department  said,  the  conditions  in 
the  ghetto  amongst  our  minorities,  amongst 
our  Negroes,  our  Puerto  Rtcans,  our  Mexi- 
can-Americans is  worse  now  than  It  has  ever 
been. 
That    unemployment    rate    amongst    that 
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group  Is  much  greater  than  It  was  to  the 
country  as  a  whole  during  the  depression 
of  the  1930's.  I  don't  think  that  is  satisfac- 
tory. Here  we  are  a  cotintry  with  a  gross 
naUonal  product  of  $700  billion  a  year,  and 
these  people,  despite  our  speeches  and  de- 
»plte  the  pronouncements  and  despite  the 
passage  of  programs,  and  the  pious  protes- 
tations, hundreds  of  thousands  of  ovir  fel- 
low citizens  are  living  far  worse  lives  than 
they  have  lived,  and  their  lives  have  gotten 
worse.  Their  housing  has  gotten  worse  over 
the  period  of  the  last  six  years.  The  unem- 
ployment rate,  the  ability  to  get  Jobs  is  get- 
ting worse.  The  educational  system  is  worse. 
And  so  I  don't  think  that  that  is  satisfactory 
and  I  think  that  we  can  do  somethtog  about 
It.  I  think  we  have  the  Imagination  hero  to 
the  United  States,  I  think  we  have  the  plans 
and  the  ideas  and  the  programs  and  I  think 
we  should  do  something  about  It. 

Mr.  Novak.  Senator,  the  wire  service  reports 
of  your  speeches  In  San  Francisco  on  Friday 
night  quoted   you   as   departing  from  your 
text  to  advocate  diverting  funds  from  Viet- 
nam to  domestic  use,  against  poverty  and  the 
conditions  in  the  slums.  Just  which  funds 
now  going  Into  Vietnam  would  you  divert? 
Senator  Kennedy.  I  didn't  say  that. 
Mr.  Novak.  That  Is  a  misquotation? 
Senator  Kennedy.  You  say  the  wire  serv- 
ice; I  didn't  see  it  reported.  I  Just  answered 
Mr.  Sltton's  statement. 

Mr.  Novak.  Would  you  reduce  the  spending 
in  Vietnam? 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  put  it  In  the  frame  of 
priority.  I  would  do  what  we  have  to  do 
here.  I  think  what  we  have  done,  as  far  as 
Vietnam  is  concerned,  is  an  open-end  com- 
mitment. In  Vietnam,  the  costs  can  con- 
tinue to  go  up.  and  yet  we  have  limited  the 
costs  in  our  own  country. 

Could  I  Just  say  what  T  think  we  should  do 
In  the  United  States  is  have  an  educational 
program,  work  with  the  local  communities, 
have  an  educational  program  that  Is  satis- 
factory. I  think  we  have  to  find  Jobs — 

Mr.  Novak.  I  understand  what  you  want  to 
have  here,  sir,  but  I  am  asking  what  you  are 
advocating  In  Vietnam?  Would  you  reduce 
the  amount  of  troops  there?  Would  you  give 
them  less  ammunition?  How  would  you  re- 
duce the  costs  in  Vietnam? 

Senator  ICennedy.  Well,  If  we  have  to  have 
the  present  costs,  then  I  would  spend  more 
money  on  our  domestic  programs. 
Mr.  Novak.  So  you  would  not — I  am  sorry. 
Senator  Kennedy.  If  I  could  answer  the 
question:  I  think  what  we  have  to  do  here. 
If  It  Is  going  to  be  a  question  of  one  or  the 
other— and  I  hope  it  would  not  come  to 
that — then  I  would  put  the  priority  here  in 
our  own  country. 

Mr,  Novak,  President  Johnson  has  said  we 
could  have  both. 
Senator  Kennedy.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  Novak,  Do  you  think  that  Is  possible? 
Senator   Kennedy.  I    think    it    Is    getting 
more  difficult   to   have    both.    Now,   we   can 
have  some  of  Vietnam  and  we  can  also  meet 
and  do  what  we  have  to  do  here. 

Can  I  Just  say  that  for  the  life  of  those 
within  our  own  United  States — I  mean  I 
understand  about  the  people  of  Vietnam,  but 
we  are  talking  now  about  sending  45,000 
more  troops  to  Vietnam.  That  Is  going  to 
cost  $2.5  billion.  We  spend  more  In  a  month 
In  Vietnam  than  we  do  on  the  Poverty  Pro- 
gram. I  think  there  Is  more  that  we  need 
to  do  within  our  local  communities,  our 
smaller  cities  and  our  larger  cities  here  In 
the  United  States.  I  don't  think  it  is  satis- 
factory, for  Instance,  for  a  child  growing  up 
In  the  ghetto  to  have  only  three  chances  in 
ten  of  finishing  high  school  and  when  he 
finishes  high  school  thd  chances  are  flfty- 
fllty  that  he  vrtll  have  the  equivalent  of  an 
eighth  grade  education,  I  don't  think  It  Is 
•atlsfactory  that  only  half  the  people  who 
live  in  the  ghetto  have  full-time  Jobs  or  Jobs 
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that  make  more  than  $60  a  week.  I  think  we 
can  do  better  now. 

I  think  we  can  also  meet  our  conunltment 
to  Vietnam,  but  I  would  only  favor  dotog 
more  to  Vietnam  when  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  do  more.  I  would  like  to  answer  this 
question  completely  because  I  thtok  It  does 
go  to  the  heart  of  what  the  future  of  the 
country  Is  going  to  be. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  do  more.  I  am  distressed  that  our 
casualties  continue  to  go  up  and  theirs  con- 
tinue to  go  down.  Our  casualties  are  higher 
than  theirs.  Tbla  is  different  than  It  was  a 
year  ago.  I  think  they  should  be  doing  some 
of  the  fighting,  I  think  they  should  be  carry- 
ing the  war.  I  think  they  should  make  the 
efforts  for  political,  economic  and  social  re- 
form within  South  Vietnam. 

As  President  Kennedy  said  to  1963,  we  can 
help  them  win  It,  but  we  can't  win  it  for 
them  and  I  think  that  tbey  should  carry  the 
burden  of  the  fighting  and  we  should  help 
them,  but  I  should  like  to  see  the  South  Viet- 
namese regiments,  the  South  Vietnamese  di- 
visions up  by  the  DMZ  carrying  the  fight  to 
the  North  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  KiKER.  Will  you  support  President 
Johnson's  call  for  an  increase  In  taxes? 

Senator  Kkmnedt.  I  am  going  to  examine 
It  closely.  I  have  some  reservations  about  it. 
One  of  my  reservations  is  that  I  think  it  poses 
a  particularly  heavy  burden  on  lower  Income 
and  middle  Income  people,  particularly  the 
salaried  and  wage-eamtog  todlvlduals  and 
those  who  receive  incomes  of  that  kind. 

Secondly,  It  Is  going  to  cause  an  increase 
of  unemployment  to  the  United  States  of 
some  kind.  That  unemployment  rate  will  fall 
particularly  on  the  Negroes,  the  Puerto 
Rlcans  and  the  Mexican-Americans;  those 
who  ore  havtog  a  particularly  difficult  time 
at  the  moment.  That  causes  me  great  concern 
and  I  would  like  to  see  how  we  are  going  to 
protect  against  that. 

The  third  reservation  I  have.  In  a  recent 
year  there  were  approximately  2.000  people 
who  made  more  than  $500,000  a  year.  Some 
of  those  people  paid  absolutely  no  taxes  at 
all.  One  of  the  wealthiest  men  to  the  United 
States,  with  a  net  worth  of  well  over  a  bil- 
lion dollars,  paid  $685  worth  of  taxes  several 
years  ago.  I  think  those  people  who  make 
more  than  $500,000  and  through  varioxis  gim- 
micks are  able  to  avoid  paying  any  taxes, 
should  be  brought  toto  the  tax  structure.  The 
average  person  who  makes  over  $500,000  pays 
only  about  27  percent  of  It  to  taxes.  I  think 
those  taxes  should  be  raised  before  the  lower 
Income  and  middle  tocome  people  are  taxed. 

Mr.  KiKER.  The  programs  that  you  have 
suggested  as  a  cure  for  the  rioting  and  the 
urban  Ills  that  plague  tis  today  would  cost 
an  awful  lot  of  money.  Would  you  support 
a  tax  Increase  for  a  massive  Increase  In  this 
sort  of  federal  aid? 

Senator  Kbnnedt.  Tes,  I'd  like  to  have  the 
tax  Increase  focused  In  the  areas  that  I  have 
described. 

Secondly,  let  me  say  that  I  don't  think  It 
Is  Just  a  question  of  federal  funds  and  fed- 
eral spending.  I  don't  thtok  that  is  the 
answer  for  the  problems  of  the  ghettoes 
to  the  future.  I  think  we  have  to  bring  the 
private  enterprises  system  in  in  an  active 
way.  I  have  made  some  suggestions  of  legis- 
lation which  win  do  that  and  which  will 
accomplish  it.  I  don't  thtok  It  Is  Just  the 
federal  government  coming  Into  the  ghetto 
and  spending  large  sums  of  money.  I  think 
we  should  make  it  attractive  through  credit, 
depreciation.  In  various  tax  ways,  for  the 
private  enterprise  system  to  make  invest- 
ment in  the  ghetto,  to  make  Investments  In 
housing,  to  make  Investments  in  the  con- 
struction of  businesses  which  will  employ 
people.  I  thtok  that  In  the  last  analysis  Is 
the  answer,  and  that  is  not  expensive  for 
the  federal  government. 

Mr.  KiKER.  And  yet  we  are  told  if  the 
Poverty  program  were  to  be  brought  to  a  vote 


today  that  passage  would  be  difficult,  If  not 
impossible. 

Is  Congress,  or  for  that  matter,  the  nation 
itself,  really  in  a  mood  to  support  these  pro- 
posals? 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  think  It  is  very  ques- 
tionable, but  I  think  really  there  is  a  lack  of 
understanding.  I  thtok  the  white  population 
in  the  United  States  looks  back  over  the 
period  of  the  last  five  or  six  years  and  thinks 
we  have  passed  a  civil  rights  program,  we 
have  put  a  Negro  In  the  cabinet,  we  have  put 
a  Negro  on  the  Supreme  Court,  we  have 
passed  Poverty  Programs,  we  have  passed 
educational  programs,  and  they  think  "Why 
Isn't  the  Negro  satisfied?  Why  Isn't  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  satisfied?  Why  Isn't  the  Mexican- 
American  satisfied?  Why  aren't  they  satisfied 
with  their  lots?"  But  for  those  who  live  In 
the  ghettoes  and  have  the  problems  with  rats, 
have  the  problems  with  unemployment,  have 
the  problems  with  their  housing  and  the 
problems  with  their  educational  system— last 
year,  or  several  years  ago,  for  Instance,  In  the 
City  of  New  York- — we  have  a  fifth  of  all  of 
our  students  In  the  City  of  New  York  who 
are  Puerto  Rlcan  extraction.  Some  220,000 
students.  Last  year  34  Puerto  Rlcan  students 
went  to  college.  As  far  as  their  having  the 
ability  to  escape  the  kind  of  lives  that  they 
have  at  the  moment,  it  Is  very,  very  difficult. 
So  I  think  that  we  have  to  make  the  kind  of 
effort  that  Is  necessary  In  those  areas  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Senator,  your  state  of  New 
York,  I  believe,  has  spent  billions  of  dollars 
to  help  the  Negro  in  the  last  decade.  Yet  the 
picture  you  painted  the  other  day,  and  the 
picture  you  paint  here  indicates  that  It  is  a 
pretty  sorry  one. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Yes. 

Mr.  SprvAK.  Why  is  this  so?  Are  we  not 
spending  enough  money?  Do  we  not  have 
ideas  enough?  Are  we  not  doing  the  right 
thing?  Why  are  we  doing  such  a  miserable 
Job? 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  first,  I  think  it  is 
the  fact  that  this  has  grown  up  over  such  a 
long  period  of  time  and  that  we  are  paying 
the  price  for  It  now. 

Secondly,  I  think  that  there  have  been 
more  speeches  and  pronouncements  than 
there  have  been  actual  activities  or  actions. 

Third.  I  don't  think  that  we  have  shown 
the  imagination  that  we  should  show  to  the 
development  of  some  of  these  programs. 

I  think  that  we  determined  that  the  pro- 
grams of  the  1930'8 — the  welfare  program — 
If  we  Just  continued  those.  If  we  would  put 
more  money  in  those,  then  it  would  be  satis- 
factory and  the  Negro  would  be  happy,  and 
particularly  because  also,  as  I  said,  they  saw 
a  Negro  coming  Into  the  Cabinet,  they  saw 
other  manifestations  of  Negro  progress.  But 
the  fact  Is  that  they  didn't  want  that  and 
they  want  something  more  than  handouts 
and  that's  an  unsatisfactory  life. 

And  the  fact  is,  as  I  said,  the  situation 
gets  worse  because  the  housing  gets  worse, 
the  educational  system  gets  worse. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Senator,  the  heart  of  this  whole 
thing  is  the  question  of  money.  Recently 
you  questioned  Mayor  Lindsay  of  New  York 
and  I  believe  he  said  that  New  York  City 
would  need  $60  billion  in  a  period  of  ten 
years  and  I  think  you  said  that  was  fan- 
tastic. Now,  where  is  this  money  coming 
from?  Who  is  going  to  give — is  the  federal 
government  going  to  give?  Is  private  industry 
really  going  to  give  you  that  much? 

Senator  Kennedy.  First,  I  think  the  fed- 
eral government  has  to  do  more 

Mr.  Spivak.  Let's  be  specific.  How  much 
more  are  you  willing  to  have  the  federal  gov- 
ernment spend  If  needed;  10  billion,  20  bil- 
lion, 50  billion? 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  don't  think  that  we 
could  even  use  that  amount  immediately, 
but  I  would  think  that  Immediately  we  cer- 
tainly could  use  two  to  three  to  four  billion 
dollars.  I  would  put  a  good  deal  of  that  effort 
in  the  field  of  employment. 
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Mr.  SKVAK.  Additional  money,  to  what  the 
Prealdent  1b  now  seeking  to  get? 

SeiUktor  Kenmedt.  That  Is  correct 

Mr.  Smvak.   And   vou    would   get   It   how? 

Senator  Kennedy  Well,  let  me  Just  say 
th»t  I  spoke  a  year  ago  when  I  testified  be- 
fore the  Rlblcoff  Committee  that  what  we 
needed  was  the  Marshall  Plan  for  the  cities. 
Vice  Preeldent  Humphrey  said  a  few  days 
ago  that  we  needed  this  kind  of  a  Marshall 
Plan  for  the  cities    I  think  we  should  accept 

that. 

I  would  hope  that  the  .Administration 
would  come  forward  with  a  plan  for  what  we 
are  going  to  do  within  the  cities,  and  I  think 
part  of  that,  certainly.  Is  going  to  be  finding 
employment  for  the  unemployed  at  the 
moment. 

Secondly,  aa  I  say,  I  thlr.'i  we  don't  have 
to  continue  Just  the  programs  we  have  had 
In  the  paet  which  haven't  been  entirely  suc- 
ceeaful  by  any  means,  Aa  you  point  out, 
for  the  SUte  of  New  York  they  haven't 
been  «ucce8sful.  But  I  think  that  we  can 
develop  a  partnership  between  the  private 
enterprise  system  and  government  to  make 
It  attractive  for  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem to  become  actively  involved  In  the 
ghetto.  We  wUl  have  to  have  a  re-Insurance 
program  certainly,  but  we  can— we  made  It 
possible  for  the  private  enterprise  system 
to  build  ships,  to  build  super-sonic  air- 
planes, to  build  grain  bins,  to  build  mili- 
tary facilities,  by  giving  them  tax  credits 
and  tax  writeoffs  and  tax  depreciation.  Lets 
do  the  same  thing  for  the  ghetto  so  that 
they  find  it  Is  In  their  Interests  to  make 
an  investment  In  the  ghetto,  to  train  peo- 
ple. Operation  Bootstrap  did  such  a  tre- 
mendous job  down  In  P\ierto  Rlcn.  Why 
cant  we  do  that  same  thing  in  Watts,  New 
York,  Chicago,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  any  of  these 
areas  which  face  this  tremendous  problem. 
And  the  cities  themselves,  Mr.  Splvak.  they 
cannot  find  the  answers  themselves.  They 
are  going  to  have  to  have  some  help  from 
the  federal  government  and  as  I  say  If  we 
can  do  this  In  Vietnam,  If  we  can  spend  $24 
billion  a  year  for  the  freedom  and  the  liber- 
ty of  Vietnam,  certainly  we  can  spend  a 
small  percentage  of  that  for  the  Uberty  and 
the  freedom  and  the  future  of  our  own 
people  In  the  United  Sutes 

That  Is  what  concerns  me  and  I  don't 
think  we  have  any  alternative  I  think  that 
Is  what  we  have  to  do  In  this  country  or 
otherwise  we  are  not  going  to  stand  for 
anything.  That  la  what  we  have  to  do  here 
In  the  United  States.  And  we  have  the  pro- 
grams, we  have  the  imagination,  we  have 
the  initiative.  Let's  get  on  with  It.  I  think 
the  people  have  to  understand  '  hat  the 
alternaUvee  are.  I  think  It  has  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  President.  But  I  think  once 
they  understand  that,  that  they  will  sup- 
port these  kind  of  programs 

Mr.  Sttton.  Senator,  what  exactly  do  you 
mean  by  "Marshall  Plan'^  This  has  never 
been  spelled  out.  Do  you  mean  chUdren's 
allowances,  a  guaranteed  Income,  perhaps? 

Senator  Kinnedt  First  I  think,  which  Is 
an  important  part  of  developing  any  plan. 
Is  that  the  plan  has  to  be  worked  out  at 
the  local  community,  with  the  city,  I  don't 
think  It  is  the  federal  government  coming 
in  and  saying  "This  is  the  program  that 
would  make  sense  for  you."  but  I  would  let 
the  local  community  work  out  a  program 
or  plan.  Just  as  we  did  for  the  Marshall  Plan 
In  fact  In  Europe.  They  worked  out  a  plan 
and  we  then  came  In  and  said  "We  will  fi- 
nance It.  We  will  put  some  money  Into  it.  We 
will  Invest  Into  It,"  and  I  think  that  Is  wh«t 
we  should  do. 

We  should  have  the  local  community  work 
out  a  program  In  the  field  of  education.  In 
the  field  of  Jobs,  In  the  field  of  housing,  and 
when  that  program  has  been  examined  by 
the  United  SUtes,  that  we  should  help  fi- 
nance It.  An  Integral  part  of  all  of  that  has 
to  be  the  use  of  the  private  enterprise  sys- 


tem, and  also  I  think  that  the  universities 
and  colleges  should  play  a  far  greater  role 
than  they  have   In  the  past 

It  seem-s  to  me  that  If  we  bring  all  of 
the.*    groups    together    that    we    can    have 

some  success 

Mr  SrrroN.  What  evidence  do  you  have 
that  private  enterprise  Is  re.^Uy  Interested  In 
the  program — 

.Senator  Kennedy  Well,  before  I  offered 
my  legislation,  which  would  give  them — as 
I  s.vy  -t.ix  credits,  special  tax  depreciation 
and  s^>m»  writeoffs,  I  talked  and  consulted 
with  representatives  of  some  of  the  large 
businesses  In  the  Dnlted  States  and  they 
Indicated  that  under  these  arrangement* 
and  under  these  circumstances  they  would 
make  that  kind  of  Investment  In  the  ghetto. 
Maybe  people  won't  want  to  accept  the  pro- 
posals, the  specific  proposals  that  I  have 
made,  but  help  the  Administration  come  up 
with  an  alternative. 

I  think.  If  I  may  say  so,  Mr.  Sutton,  what 
we  need  really  Is  that  we  have  had  these 
problenfis,  we  have  known  since  John  McCone 
m.ide  the  study  In  Watts,  the  Rlblcoff  Com- 
m.-tee  hearings  and  a  number  of  other 
studies  that  have  been  made,  that  this  prob- 
U-m  existed  In  the  United  Statee.  Maybe  this 
Commission  Is  going  to  accomplish  some 
good  and  make  It.s  report  In  March,  but  I 
dont  think  we  can  wait  until  March— the 
Commission  that  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Presldent^ — I  don't  think  we  can  wait  until 
March  We  know  what  the  problem  Is.  We 
know  at  lea-st  some  of  the  things  that  need 
to  be  done  There  are  plenty  of  Ideas  that 
make  some  sense  let's  put  Into  operation 
those  Ideas  and  get  on  with  the  Job.  Then 
maybe  It  can  be  supplemented  by  the  Com- 
mission's findings  In  March 

Mr.  Novak  Turning  to  politics.  Senator 
Kennedy,  next  year  your  name,  under  new 
laws,  will  be  luted  on  the  Presidential  pri- 
mary ballots  in  Wisconsin.  Nebraska  and 
Oregon,  unless  you  sign  an  affidavit  disclaim- 
ing any  Interest  in  the  Presidency  U>  get 
them  off. 

Will  you  sign  that  disclaimer'' 
Senator  Kennedy.  Yes.  I  will 
Mr.  Novak.  Can   you  envision   any   set  of 
circumstances  where  you  wouldn't  sign  this 
disclaimer? 

Senator  Kknnedt,  No.  Not  at  the  moment, 
at  least. 

Mr.  Novak.  Have  you  gotten  In  touch  with 
any  of  the  people  who  are  still  very  ag- 
gressively and  vigorously  pushing  the  "Draft 
Kennedy-Fulbrlghl"  ticket?  Have  you  gotten 
In  touch  with  them  to  ask  them  to  cut  It 
out? 

Senator  Kennedy.  Yes.  I  have, 
Mr.  Novak.  What  was  their  reply? 
Senator  Kdhtcdt.  I  have  written  them  a 
number  of  letters  and  asked  them  to  dis- 
continue They  Just  Indicated  as  they  have 
publicly  they  are  going  ahead  with  It  anyway, 
I  have  asked  them  to  discontinue  It.  I  have 
said  that  I  am  not  Interested,  that  I  am  not 
going  to  run.  and  It  Is  Just  a  source  of 
embarrassment 

Mr.     Newman.   About     two    minutes    left. 
gentlemen 

Mr.  Kiker.  Senator  Kennedy,  everyone 
agrees  that  the  riots  this  summer  are  going 
to  have  a  tremendous  Impact  on  the  next  na- 
tional election  You  have  got  a  reputation  as 
being  a  pretty  good  politician  Could  you  tell 
us  wh.it  In  your  opinion,  what  Impact  the 
riots  will  have  on  both  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion ftnd  the  Congressional  elections  In  '68? 
Senator  Kennedy  I  think  It  will  have  an 
Impact  I  think  a  good  deal  Is  going  to  de- 
pend on  what  we  do  o-.  er  the  period  of  the 
next  12  monihs  whether  we  s.'^.ow  some  lead- 
ership, whether  we  try  to  deal  with  them  in 
a  satisfactory  wny  as  well  as  that  we  are 
opposed  to  violence  I  think  we  have  to  make 
that  quite  clear,  that  we  are  not  going  to 
tolerate  violence  and  the  lawlessness  but  at 
the   same   time   we   are  going  to   take  some 


steps  to  try  to  deal  with  the  sources  and  th« 
causes  of  the  riots  and  the  violence  and  I 
think  to  explain  that,  to  come  forward  with 
the  programs  so  the  American  people  under- 
stand It.  and  to  give  some  leadership  In  th« 
Executive  Branch  of  the  government  and  In 
Congress.  I  think  whichever  party  does  that 
Is  going  to  receive  support  next  year. 

Mr.  KXRXR.  Which  will  be  the  larger  Issue, 
Vietnam  or  big  city  riots? 

Senator  Kknnxdt.  I  think  they  are  going  to 
be  very  clceely  related  and  I  think  It  Is  going 
to  be  a  question  of  priorities. 

Mr.  SprvAK.  Senator.  In  San  Francisco  Iwt 
Friday  you  said  that  as  to  the  riots  "We  must 
make  It  unequivocally  clear  by  word  and 
deed  that  this  wanton  killing  and  burning 
cannot  and  will  not  be  tolerated." 
Senator  Kennedy.  That  Is  right. 
Mr,  Spivak,  You  have  had  experience  in 
this  field.  How  would  you  stop  a  riot  from 
becoming  a  Detroit  before  It  gets  under 
way? 

Senator  Kennedy.  First.  I  think  that  you 
have  to  move  In  rapidly  where  a  riot  or  dis- 
order breaks  out  I  think  you  have  to  move 
In  with  the  right  kind  of  forces. 

When  we  had  our  dltBculty  down  there 

Mr,  SprvAK.  The  federal  government? 
Senator  Kf..n.neoy.  Whatever  It  might  be 
We  Would  hope  that  it  should  be  the  locil 
forces,  but  I  think  that  they  should  have 
training,  that  they  should  know  what  thej 
are  going  to  do  and  how  to  deal  with  the 
problem  and  I  think  if  you  are  going  to  um 
the  National  Guard  that  they  should  be 
trained.  When  we  t-ent  our  marshals  down 
and  had  the  difficulty  in  Oxford,  Mississippi. 
26  of  th?m  were  wounded  by  bullets,  an- 
other 80  or  90  were  wounded  m  other  ways 
and  yet  not  one  of  them  ever  iired  a  gun.  I 
am  not  saying  that  firing  Is  not  going  to  be 
necessary,  under  these  circumstances,  but 
we  should  know  what  we  are  doing,  we 
should  limit  the  firepower  and  we  should 
use  the  kind  of  forces  that  have  some  ex- 
perience. 

Mr  SiTTON.  Senator,  one  quick  question 
You  said  those  who  lead  others  to  burn 
and  kill  must  feel  the  full  force  of  the  law 
What  would  you  do  about  Stokely  Carmlchael 
and  Rap  Brown^ 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well.  I  think  they  are 
perhaps  different  questions.  First.  If  they 
have  violated  the  state  law,  they  should  be 
prosecuted.  If  they  have  violated  any  federal 
law.  for  Instance,  the  Smith  Act,  .is  a  pos- 
sibility, then  they  should  be  prosecuted  for 
that. 

Mr.  Newman  I  am  sorry  to  Interrupt,  but 
our  time  Is  up.  Thank  you.  Senator  Kennedy, 
for  being  with  us  today  on  Meet  the  Press. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr,  President,  on  AugTJM 
4,  at  the  Hotel  Fairmont  In  San  Fran- 
ci.sco,  at  the  Democratic  legislative  din- 
ner, the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr 
Kennedy]  spoke  on  the  same  subject 
and  outlined  a  program  not  essentially 
different  from,  although  somewhat  mort 
elaborate  than  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1967  which  I  have  just  sent 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  referral. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
address  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy  *t 
Democratic     Lecisi-ative     Dinner.    Horn 
Fairmont,  San  Francisco,  .^rcusT  4.  196^ 
We  meet  tonight  as  Democrats. 
But  we  meet  always  as  Americans. 
And  therefore  I  would  speak  with  you.  not 
about  politics  or  election  prospects,  but  about 
what  is  rapidly  becoming  the  most  terrible 
and  urgent  domestic  crisis  to  face  this  nation 
since  the  War  Between  the  SUtes 

I  speak  of  course,  of  the  violence  that  bti 
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exploded  in  our  cities,  spreading  across  the 
country,  sending  fear  and  anger  before  It, 
leaving  death  and  devastation  behind. 

It  would  have  seemed  fantastic,  only  a 
short  time  ago,  If  we  had  been  told  that  the 
summer  of  1967  would  see  tanks  and  hell- 
copters  patrolling  our  streets,  armed  battal- 
ions enforcing  the  peace  of  our  cities,  and 
thousands  of  our  fellow  citizens  loosed  on  an 
aimless  orgy  of  violence,  robbery  and  death. 
The  strife  Is  not  the  failure  of  a  single  Ad- 
ministration or  single  Institution  of  govern- 
ment. 

It  does  not  rest  with  particular  Mayors  or 
Governors,  with  civil  rights  leaders  or  federal 
offlclals. 

It  Is  embedded  In  the  history  of  modern 
America;  It  reflects  an  Inadequacy  of  under- 
standing, will  and  resolve  by  an  entire  na- 
tion. 

This  Is  not  the  time  for  futile  accusation 
and  recrimination;  for  shifting  blame  and 
apportioning  fault. 

Nothing  we  now  say  about  any  person's 
mistakes  will  give  us  one  more  moment  of 
future  peace,  nor  will  It  safeguard  or  en- 
rich the  life  of  a  single  American  citizen. 

So  let  us  reject  narrow  views  and  strug- 
gles for  political  advantage;  and  let  us  find 
Instead  that  spacious  and  resolute  national 
purpose  which  alone  can  end  the  revolution 
in  our  cities,  and  build  us  cities  that  do  not 
breed  revolution. 

For  OUT  party,  the  Democratic  Party,  has 

not  spent  Its  energies  finding  guilt  In  the 

past  but  In  finding  direction  for  the  future. 

And  that  Is  what  the  Democratic  Party 

must  and  will  continue  to  do. 

At  the  outset  we  must  make  It  unequiv- 
ocally clear  by  word  and  deed  that  this 
wanton  killing  and  burning  cannot  and  will 
not  be  tolerated. 

A  violent  few  cannot  be  permitted  to 
threaten  the  lives  and  well-being  of  the 
many,  nor  lawless  gangs  to  disrupt  the  peace 
of  our  cities  and  the  hopes  of  their  fellows 
for  progress. 

Those  who  lead  others  to  burn  and  kill 
must  feel  the  full  force  of  the  law. 
That,  however.  Is  Just  the  beginning. 
Punishment  is  not  prevention. 
History  offers  cold  comfort  to  those  who 
think  grievance  and  despair  can  be  subdued 
by  force. 
To  understand  Is  not  to  permit. 
But  to  fall   to  understand  Is  the  surest 
guarantee  of  a  mounting  strife  which  will 
assault  the  well-being  of  every  citizen. 

The  riots  may  have  passed  their  peak — 
let  us  hope  so — but  now  we  enter  a  period 
of  equal   danger. 

It  la  the  danger  of  a  deepening  division 
between  white   and  black  America. 

It  Is  the  danger  that  fear  will  breed  re- 
sentment, and  resentment  will  bring  hos- 
tility, and  Increasing  boetlllty  feed  mounting 
fear. 

This  Is  the  danger  that  comes  from  those 
who  refer  to  their  fellov  Americans  as 
"honkles"  or  "man  dogs". 

This  division  represents  not  a  failure  of 
compassion,  or  of  the  American  sense  of 
Justice:  rather  It  Is  a  failure  of  understand- 
ing and  communication. 

We  live  In  different  worlds  and  gaze  out 
over  a  different  landscape. 

Through  the  eyes  of  the  white  majority, 
the  man  of  decent  Impulse  and  moral  pur- 
pose, the  Negro  world  Is  one  of  steady  and 
continuous  progress. 

In  a  few  years,  he  has  seen  the  entire 
structure  of  discriminatory  legislation  torn 
down. 

He  has  heard  Presidents  become  spokes- 
men for  racial  Justice,  while  Negro  Ameri- 
cans enter  the  Cabinet  and  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  white  American  has  paid  taxes  for 
poverty  and  education  programs,  and 
watched  his  children  risk  their  lives  to  reg- 
ister voters  In  Alabama. 


Seeing  this,  he  asks,  what  cause  can  there 
be  for  violent  Insurrection,  or  dissatisfaction 
with  present  progress? 

But  If  we  try  to  look  through  the  eyes  of 
the  young  slum-dweller — the  Negro,  and  the 
Puerto  Rlcan,  and  the  Mexican-American — 
the  world  is  a  dark  and  hopeless  place  In- 
deed. 
Let  us  look  for  a  moment. 
The  chances  are  that  he  was  born  Into  a 
family  without  a  father — often  as  a  result 
of  welfare  laws  which  require  a  broken  home 
as  a  condition  of  help;  for  the  Negro  his 
chance  to  live  to  20  Is  the  same  as  a  white 
man  has  of  living  to  40. 

I  have  seen,  In  my  State  of  New  York, 
these  children  crowded  with  adults  Into  one 
or  two  rooms,  without  adequate  plumbing 
or  heat,  each  night  trying  to  defend  against 
marauding  rats. 

The  growing  child  goes  to  a  school  which 
teaches  little  that  helps  him  In  an  aUen 
world. 

The  chances  are  7  out  of  10  that  he  will 
not  graduate  from  high  school — and  even 
when  he  does,  he  has  a  60-50  chance  of  ac- 
quiring only  as  much  as  the  equivalent  of 
a  8th-grade  education. 

A  young  college  graduate  who  taught  In  a 
ghetto  school  sums  It  up  this  way:  "The 
books  are  Junk,  the  paint  peels,  the  cellar 
stinks,  the  teachers  call  you  rUgger,  the  win- 
dow falls  in  on  your  head." 

For  the  rest  of  life  also  there  are  statistics : 
Forty-three  percent  of  ghetto  housing 
substandard  and  overcrowded;  14,000  people 
treated  for  rat  bites  every  year;  a  quarter  of 
a  million  Puerto  Rlcan  schoolchildren  in 
New  York  City,  of  whom  only  37  went  on  to 
college  last  year;  and  the  people  of  the 
ghetto  live  today  with  an  unemployment 
rate  far  worse  than  the  rest  of  the  nation 
knew  during  the  depth  of  the  Great  De- 
pression. 

That  was  a  national  emergency. 
Otxr  cities,   therefore,   envelop   dozens   of 
even  greater  emergencies. 

In  the  typical  blg-clty  ghetto,  only  two 
out  of  five  adult  men  have  Jobs  which  pay 
$60  a  week  or  more — enough  for  each  mem- 
ber of  a  family  of  four  to  eat  70  cents  worth 
of  food  a  day. 

Only  half  the  adult  men  have  full-time 
Jobs  at  any  rate  of  pay. 

Less  than  three  out  of  five  have  any  work 
at  all. 

Across  the  Bay  In  Oakland,  there  was  a 
"Job  Pair."  Fifteen  thousand  people  came 
to  ask  for  work.  Jobs  were  found  for  two 
htmdred  and  fifty.  And  the  other  fotirteen 
thousand  who  wanted  to  work,  but  for  whom 
there  was  none — ^where  are  they  tonight? 

Many  of  them  are  in  fact  not  even  re- 
corded in  our  statistics. 

The  Censtis  Bureau,  the  Labor  Department, 
the  draft  boards — the  whole  apparatus  of 
government  cannot  even  find  from  one-fifth 
to  one-third  of  the  adult  men  we  know  live 
In  the  ghetto  . 

They  drift  about  the  cities,  separated  from 
society,  as  if  they  were  of  no  greater  con- 
cern to  us  than  so  many  sptarrows  or  spent 
matches. 

Twenty  thousand  or  more  in  Los  Angeles, 
perhaps  twice  that  In  my  o-vn  city  of  New 
York — where  are  they  and  what  are  they 
doing. 

When — and  how — will  they  next  remind 
us  of  their  existence? 

And  let  MB  be  clear  that  all  this  Is  true 
despite  the  laws,  despite  the  programs,  de- 
spite all  the  speeches  and  promises  of  the  last 
seven  years. 

It  must  be  for  us  a  cruel  and  humbling 
fact — but  It  is  a  fact  nonetheless — that  our 
efforts  have  not  even  maintained  the  prob- 
lem as  it  was:  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions in  these  areas,  says  the  Department  of 
Labor,  are  growing  worse,  not  better. 

But  this  Is  not  all  that  the  young  man  of 
the  ghetto  can  see. 


Everyday,  as  the  years  pass,  and  he  becomes 
aware  that  there  Is  nothing  at  the  end  of 
the  road,  he  watches  the  rest  of  us  go  from 
peak  to  new  peak  of  comfort. 

A  few  blocks  away  or  on  his  television  set, 
the  young  Negro  of  the  slums  sees  the  multi- 
plying marvels  of  white  America:  more  new 
cars  and  more  summer  vacations,  more  alr- 
condltloned  homes  and  neatly-kept  lawns. 
Every  day  he  Is  told,  by  the  television  com- 
mercials we  broadcast,  that  life  Is  Impossible 
vrithout  the  latest  products  of  our  consumer 
society. 

But  he  cannot  buy  them. 
He     Is     told    that    Negroes     are    making 
progress. 

But  what  can  that  mean  to  him? 
He  cannot  experience  the  progress  of 
others,  nor  should  we  seriously  expect  him  to 
feel  grateful  because  he  Is  no  longer  a  slave, 
or  because  he  can  vote,  or  eat  at  some  lunch 
counters. 

He  sees  only  the  misery  of  his  present  and 
the  darkening  years  ahead.  Others  tell  him 
to  work  his  way  up  as  other  minorities  have 
done;  and  so  he  must.  For  he  knows  and  we 
know,  that  only  by  bis  own  efforts  and  his 
oion  labor  will  the  Negro  come  to  full 
equality. 

But  how  is  he  to  work? 
The  Jobs  have  fled  to  the  suburbs,  or  been 
replaced  by  machines,  or  have  flown  beyond 
the  reach   of  those   with   limited   education 
and  skills. 

He  Is  powerless  to  change  his  place,  or  to 
make  a  better  one  for  his  children. 

Thus  he  Is  denied  the  most  fundamental  of 
human  needs;  the  need  for  Identity;  for 
recognition  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  man. 

Here,  and  not  In  the  pitiful  charade  of 
revolutionary  oratory.  Is  the  breeding  ground 
of  black  nationalism  and  "reverse  racism," 
and  of  aimless  hostility  and  violence. 

The  violent  youth  of  the  ghetto  Is  not 
simply  protesting  his  condition,  but  making 
a  destructive  and  self-defeating  attempt  to 
assert  his  worth  and  dignity  as  a  human 
being — to  tell  us  that  though  we  may  scorn 
his  contribution,  we  must  still  respect  his 
power. 

Does  all  this  give  us  direction  for  the  fu- 
ture? 

I  think  it  does. 

For  the  fact  Is  that  Americans  are  not 
cruel  or  imjust  or  indifferent  to  suffering. 

The  whole  chronicle  of  our  nation  records 
the  ultimate  trlvunph  of  compassion  and 
the  spread  of  opportunity. 

Those  are,  and  they  remain,  the  basic 
Instincts  of  the  American  people. 

What  we  must  do  Is  to  build  new  bridges 
of  trust  and  cooperation  In  a  mutual  com- 
mitment to  Justice. 

We  can  begin  with  a  dialogue  between 
the  two  Americas,  which  in  turn  will  require 
that  we  look  Into  ourselves. 

We  have  spent  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  trying  to  learn  to  speak  to  other 
peoples. 

Now  we  must  learn  to  speak  to  each  other. 
If  the  churches  will  afBrm  their  Involve- 
ment with  the  least  among  us,  by  working 
in  the  ghetto,  and  carrying  the  moral  im- 
perative into  every  suoorban  pulpit;  if 
labor,  with  the  fervor  and  drive  of  the  BO'S, 
win  organize  and  fight  for  those  who  still 
languish  in  depression;  If  political  parties 
see  these  problems  as  a  chance,  not  to  seize 
office,  but  to  serve  the  nation;  If  we  do 
these  things,  all  of  tis — you  and  I — then  we 
can  engage  In  a  dialogue  between  black  and 
white  which  will  reveal  the  misery  of  the 
one  and  liberate  the  fundamental  decency 
of  the  other. 

But   dialogue   requires   more   than   words, 
and  more  than  sentiments  of  brotherhood. 
We    must    demonstrate    good    faith    with 
forceful  action. 

The  tasks  before  us — the  opportunities 
to  Improve  the  lot  of  the  poor  and  the  life 
of  the  nation — are  almost  endless:  we  need 
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to  learn  to  build  an  educational  system, 
far  different  in  quality  and  k;nd  abl-  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  educational  po\-- 
erty:  a  national  system  of  hospital  clinics 
and  Inaurance,  to  guarantee  that  all  Amer- 
ican children  have  the  chance  to  prow 
straight  and  strong;  the  development  of 
basic  housing  at  costs  xlthln  the  budgets 
of  all;  a  police  system  with  the  confidence 
of  all  the  people  of  the  community  because 
It  protects  and  defends  them  all  with  .irm 
efficiency  and  respect 

And  there  are  other  new  Ideas,  to  be  as- 
sessed and  debated  and  tested  And  there  are 
things  we  can — and  ni'.ist  fl'>-  -ImmodUitel- 

The  first  la  an  impact  project  designed  to 
put  men  to  work  and  to  restore  hope  to  the 
young  and  to  give  the  unemployed  resident 
of  the  city  slum  some  sense  of  dignity  and 
promise. 

We  should  begin  immediate  programs  of 
needed  public  tasks  and  works — providing 
Jobs  to  bxilld  schools  and  roads,  to  restore 
parks  and  erect  clinics,  and  to  staff  the 
■cboola  and  clinics  and  neighborhood  centers 
when  they  are  built. 

Our  communities  need  these  Jobs  done  and 
the  men  of  the  ghetto  need  Jobs. 

By  matching  the  t.vo  we  can  return  hope 
while  meeting  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the 
nation. 

Thl»  will  cost  money,  although — In  the 
long  run — the  cost  will  be  less  than  If  we  do 
not  act. 

But — In  any  case — we  cannot  allow  In- 
Tolvement  In  the  name  of  independence  and 
democracy  In  Viet  Nam  to  interfere  with  the 
extension  of  freedom  for  our  own  people 

We  must  also  turn  the  pciwer  and  resources 
of  our  private  enterprise  system  to  the  un- 
derdereloped  nation  within  our  midst 

This  should  be  done  by  bringing  Into  the 
ghettoe*  themselves,  productive  and  profit- 
able private  industry — creating  dignified 
Job*,  not  welfare  handouts,  for  the  men  and 
youth  who  now  languish  m  idleness. 

To  do  this,  private  enterprise  will  require 
Incentives — credits,  accelerated  depreciation, 
and  extra  deductions — as  effective  and  com- 
prehensive as  those  we  now  offer  for  the  pro- 
duction of  oil  or  the  building  of  grain  storage 
faclUtle*  or  the  supersonic   transport. 

What  we  have  done  to  enhance  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  powerful^ — we  -'an  and  must  do 
to  preserve  the  power  of  the  nation. 

jeaa  XJnruh.  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
hM  given  Important  leadership  In  this  field 
here  In  California  Other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  Federal  government  should  fol- 
low the  direction  he  has  set 

And  to  do  this  Is  not  to  reward  the  thou- 
sand* who  have  rioted — it  Is  to  extend  the 
hand  of  good  faith  toward  the  millions  who 
have  not. 

There  Is.  after  all.  no  alternative  History 
has  placed  us  all,  black  and  white,  within  a 
common  border  and  under  a  common  law. 
All  of  us.  from  the  wealthiest  to  the  young 
children  I  have  seen  in  this  country  bloated 
by  starvation — we  all  share  one  precious  pos- 
session: the  name  "American." 

It  Is  not  easy  to  know  what  that  means 
But  In  part  to  be  an  American  means  to 
have  been  an  outcast  and  a  stranger,  to 
have  come  to  the  exiles'  country,  and  to 
know  that  he  who  denies  the  outcast  and 
stranger  still  among  us.  a:  that  moment  also 
denies   America. 

But  I  do  not  believe  we  will  deny  this 
nation.  I  believe  we  will  make  the  necessary 
commitment  of  national  will  and  resolu- 
tion. 

For  us  as  Democrats  the  resoonslblllty  Is 
clear. 

We  must  reject  the  counsel  of  those  will- 
ing to  pass  laws  against  violence,  while  re- 
fusing to  help  eliminate  rats — and  to  ignore 
the  monstrous  disproportions  cl  any  willing 
to  spend  billions  for  the  freedom  of  others — 
while  denying  our  own  pe<.ip;f 

We  must  offer  that  leadership — In  every 
legislature  and  school  board  and  city  hall — 


which  dares  to  speak  out  be/ore  It  tests  the 
shifting  wind  of  popular  an^jer  and  confu- 
sion: th,it  leadership  which  prefers  facts  to 
Illusions,  action  to  sullen  withdrawal,  sacri- 
fice and  effort  to  indulgence  and  ease 

For  when  the  enemy  Is  at  the  gates,  who 
will  reward  the  messenger  t.hat  comforts  the 
people"" 

A.S  for  those  who  find  repression  more  con- 
genial th.in  Justice,  and  anger  more  popular 
than  compassion— let  them  go  their  way  It 
Is  not  ours 

For  our  party  and  our  tradition  has  alw.iys 
c.-illed  on  the  be.st  In  our  people  to  perform 
our  duty  with  courage  and  conviction,  to  en- 
rich the  lives  of  .-ill  of  our  citizens. 

We  shall  do  so  again,  because  it  Is  right. 

.And— to  that  kind  of  commitment — we 
know  the  American  people  will  respond. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr  President,  we  know 
now,  without  waiting  until  next  year, 
that  widespread  uiirmployniont  i.s  a  ma- 
jor cause  of  this  summer  o  civil  disturb- 
ance.s  and  that  jobs  can  do  more  than 
anyihint;  else  to  prevent  their  recurrence. 
We  know  that  if  there  is  one  major 
roa.son  for  the  shattered  hopes,  the  ris- 
ing desperation  and  despair,  and  the 
pentup  frustrations  that  have  exploded 
into  the  worst  domestic  crisis  this  coun- 
try has  .suffered  in  a  century,  it  is  the 
mass  j.jb't.ssness  of  unskilled  American.-; 
.■\t  the  core  of  our  civic  cataclysms  this 
year  have  been  people — particularly 
young  people — who,  day  after  day,  have 
nothiiiij  constructive  to  do.  idle  people 
who  have  never  had  the  opportunity  to 
take  pride  in  th.-m-selvos.  their  families, 
homes,  or  nr i.i^hborhoods. 

We  know,  also,  that  while  the  cuirent 
national  unemployment  rate  hovers 
around  4  percent,  the  jobless  rate  in  the 
.Nation's  slums  is  2'-  times  greater.  We 
know  th3t  in  urban  slum  areas  the  job- 
less rate  among  nonwhite  14-  to  19-year- 
old  boys  IS  .31  percent  and  46  percent  for 
girls. 

And  we  have  known  for  years — we 
have  been  told  time  and  time  again — 
that  what  these  Americans  want  and 
must  have — to  give  them  self-respect  and 
respect  for  others  is  the  opi>3rtunlty  to 
acquire  a  job  This  is  what  the  legisla- 
tion I  have  introduced  today  is  designed 
to  provide. 

Its  purpo.se  is  not  to  bribe  the  male- 
factors but  the  very  opposite — to  cut 
them  off.  isolate  them,  leave  them  with- 
out their  demogoglc  appeals,  ignored  and 
powerless  Nor  is  it  a  makework  Federal 
handout  program. 

It  is  a  program  designed  to  provide 
meanin:;ful  jobs  and  socially  productive 
employment.  It  will  return  honest  pay 
for  honest  work,  the  kind  of  work  that 
gives  a  man  a  sense  of  pride  in  what  he 
is  doing. 

This  legislation  will  help  provide  that 
kind  of  work  It  would  authorize  a  Fed- 
eral expenditure  of  a  billion  dollars  this 
fiscal  year  and  a  billion  and  a  half  next 
fiscal  year  for  the  creation  by  local  com- 
munities of  meamngful  public  service 
and  private  emtiloyment  opportunities. 
Jobs  would  be  provided  in  service  fields 
such  as  health,  public  safety,  education, 
and  recreation  The  unemployed  in  our 
urban  and  ru'al  ghettos  would  be  able 
to  work  to  improve,  rebuild,  beautify,  and 
maintain  their  own  neighborhoods,  their 
streets  and  parks,  and  their  own  back- 
yards. 

Many  such  jobs  can  be  made  available 


inamediately  to  persons  otlierwise  unable 
to  obtain  employment;  other  jobs  will 
provide  work  for  persons  completing 
training  under  our  manpower  training 
programs.  Still  others  will  use  the  skills 
of  unemployed  persons  in  areas  with  a 
chronic  labor  surplus. 

Let  me  emphasize  again.  This  is  not  a 
Federal  leaf-raking  program.  It  is  a  lo- 
cal-Federal partnership  with  full  local 
participation  in  the  selection  of  target 
areas  and  the  de.signation  of  projects. 

We  have  seen  recently  two  examples  of 
what  can  be  done  by  local  communities 
to  provide  jobs  for  idle  people  in  our 
urban  slums. 

In  Philadelphia,  just  a  few  days  ago, 
Mayor  Tate  insluutod  a  cra.sh  program 
which  has  already  produced  pledges  of 
i.jno  'obs  for  the  poor  Mavor  Tate  was 
100  percent  correct  when  he  bluntly  told 
250  business  and  industi-y  leaders  that 
the  question  of  jobs  for  the  jobless  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  charity  but  an  invest- 
ment in  our  community.  Mayor  Tate's 
initiative  can  provide  a  model  for  other 
cities — cities  that  have  been  left  with 
thousands  of  casualties  and  whole  neigh- 
borhoods devastated,  and  cities  tliat  so 
far  have  escaped  the  holocaust. 

Another  program  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  designed  to  open  up  1.665 
summer  jobs  for  young  people.  More 
than  1,000  of  the.se  emergency  jobs  will 
involve  rat-control  and  beautification 
projects,  while  at  the  same  time  434  jobs 
will  be  opened  with  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Department  of  Sanitation.  The 
young  people  will  be  paid  $1.40  an  hour 
for  a  40-hour  week  with  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service  particiE>atlng  in  the 
recruiting  and  job  processing. 

These  two  programs  can  create  a  new 
atmosphere  of  hope  and  promise  in  the 
ghettos  of  Philadelphia  and  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  But  1,200  jobs  in  Philadelphia 
and  1 ,600  in  Washington  is  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  when  we  consider  the  thousands 
who  line  up  to  apply.  Such  projects  must 
be  transformed  from  an  experiment  into 
an  enduring  program  that  can  give  thou- 
sands of  previously  jobless  ghetto  resi- 
dents fruitful  and  profitable  employ- 
ment, and.  above  all.  a  .sense  of  worth 
and  individual  dignity.  What  we  need  to 
do  now  is  extend  such  efforts  into  a 
nationwide  program. 

A  second,  equally  impwrtant  and  par- 
ticularly acute  need  arising  from  the 
recent  riots  is  for  the  reestablishment 
of  small  businesses  in  areas  which  have 
been  devastated  by  riots.  In  Detroit  1.308 
fires  were  set.  Hundreds  of  stores  were 
looted.  The  assets  of  hundreds  and  per- 
haps thousands  of  small  businessmen 
have  been  wiped  out  in  Detroit,  Newark, 
Plalrifleld.  and  more  than  25  other  com- 
munities. Hundreds  of  other  persons  who 
worked  In  the.se  establishments  are  now 
without  jobs.  Unless  these  businesses  are 
opened  again,  and  new  stores  built  where 
old  ones  have  burned,  thousands  of  In- 
nocent victims  of  the  riots  will  be  with- 
out the  everyday  needs  that  were  sup- 
plied to  them  in  their  communities. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  proposed 
today  would  help  reopen  these  looted  and 
burned  out  small  businesses.  It  would 
authorize  the  Federal  Government  to 
make  Interest-free  loans  for  the  estab- 
lishment, reestablishment.  and  mainte- 
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nance  of  small  business  enterprises  in 
the  same  areas  that  are  eligible  for  as- 
sistance in  creating  employment  oppor- 
tunities. ,     .       ^,        .. 

I  would  only  say  in  closing  that  the 
time  has  come  when  this  country  must 
respond  to  the  challenge  of  crisis  here  at 
home  as  it  has  always  responded  to  the 
challenge  of  crisis  abroad. 

Our  response  to  that  challenge  must 
be  immediate  and  it  will  be  costly — make 
no  mistake  about  that.  If  we  can  give 
our  Uves  in  the  cause  of  peace  and  free- 
dom in  foreign  lands,  we  can  and  must 
give  of  our  time,  energy,  money,  and 
resources  in  the  cause  of  rebuilding  hu- 
man lives  here  at  home. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  glad  to  cosponsor  an  amend- 
ment'to  the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
of  1967  which  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania   LMr,    Clark]    has    introduced 

today. 

If  there  is  one  thing  which  emerges 
clearly  from  the  statistics  and  from  the 
human  needs  and  concerns  which  lie  be- 
hind them,  it  is  that  jobs  for  the  thou- 
sands of  unemployed  and  underemployed 
people  who  live  in  our  Nation's  pwverty 
areas  should  be  a  matter  of  the  highest 
priority. 

Every  list  of  grievances,  every  expres- 
sion of  dissatisfaction  wiiich  comes  from 
those  who  have  not  shared  in  our  Na- 
tion's great  affluence  is  headed  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  need  for  jobs.  The  men  who 
head  the  families  which  live  in  poverty, 
the  young  men  who  finish  school  or  who 
drop  out  of  school  and  are  unable  to 
find  work— want  nothing  so  much  as  to 
find  meaningful  employment  which  will 
enable  them  to  support  themselves  and 
those  who  depend  upon  them. 

Senator  Clark's  proposal  represents  a 
first  step  of  significant  scope.  It  would 
have  the  Immediate  impact  which  is  so 
essential  to  begin  resolution  of  the  crisis 
which  grips  our  cities.  And  section  304 
•  a)  of  the  Senator's  proposal  is  particu- 
larly important,  in  my  judgment.  It  tells 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  place  "maxi- 
mum emphasis  on  local  initiative  and 
responsibility,"  both  among  local  officials 
and  residents  of  eligible  areas,  In  the  de- 
velopment of  employment  opportunities 
under  the  act. 

I  believe  this  is  essential.  No  program 
of  emergency  employment  can  have  the 
Impact  which  is  called  for  If  it  does  not 
rely  upon  local  Judgment  as  to  what  proj- 
ects, what  kinds  of  Jobs  are  needed  in 
each  community. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania's  pro- 
posal represents  an  enormous  opportu- 
nity to  put  people  to  work  on  vital  works 
and  tasks. 

The  President's  Automation  Commis- 
sion, which  included  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished businessmen  as  well  as  labor 
leaders  and  academic  experts,  reported 
over  a  year  ago  that  there  is  a  potential 
of  some  5,300.000  jobs  in  the  public  serv- 
ice field — in  medical  institutions  and 
health  services,  in  schools,  in  recreation, 
In  welfare  and  home  care.  In  public  pro- 
duction, in  urban  renewal  and  sanita- 
tion, and  in  beautification.  It  recom- 
mended significantly,  that  $2  billion  be 
appropriated  Initially  to  provide  about 
500,000  full-time  jobs.  Senator  Clark 
proposes  $1  billion  the  first,  and  would 


provide  $1.5  billion  the  second  year.  In 
comparison,  then,  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  distinguished  members  of 
the  Automation  Commission,  Senator 
Clark's  proposal  is  modest  Indeed.  I  am 
glad  to  support  it,  and  I  urge  its  early 
enactment. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  859)  to  estabUsh 
an  emergency  program  of  direct  Federal 
assistance  In  the  form  of  direct  grants 
and  loans  to  certain  hospitals  in  critical 
need  of  new  facilities  In  order  to  meet 
increasing  demands  for  service. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  my  colleague  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bUl  (S.  1722)  to  amend 
the  wheat  acreage  allotment  provisions 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  my  name  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2147)  to  clarify 
and  otherwise  amend  the  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Act,  to  provide  for  cooperation  with 
appropriate  State  agencies  with  respect 
to  State  meat  Inspection  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1661)  to  amend 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
assist  in  assuring  the  avallabUlty  of  both 
nursing  home  and  alternative  nonlnstl- 
tutlonal  services  for  recipients  of  assist- 
ance thereunder,  to  encourage  the  use 
whenever  professionally  determined  to 
be  appropriate  of  nonlnstltutlonal  serv- 
ices for  such  recipients,  to  establish  basic 
standards  of  quality  for  nursing  home 
and  home  health  services  provided  to 
such  recipients,  and  to  provide  for  fair 
and  equitable  reimbursement  for  those 
providing  health  care  services  to  such 
recipients.  ,,„^. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2146) 
to  abolish  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  and  transfer  the  powers, 
duties,  and  fimctlons  thereof  to  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 


Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2000,  the  college  housing 
bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  on  Jime 
20  I  introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
93,  which  would  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  gold  medal  to  the  widow  of  the  late 
Walt  Disney  in  recognition  of  Walt  Dis- 
ney's distinguished  public  service  and 
outstanding  contributions,  not  only  to 
the  United  states,  but  to  the  world.  The 
joint  resolution  also  authorizes  the  issu- 
ance of  duplicate  bronze  medals  to  the 
California  Institute  of  the  Arts  which 
Walt  Disney  regarded  as  his  most  im- 
portant contribution  to  posterity. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  add  one 
rather  significant  item  to  the  many  facts 
I  mentioned  in  my  statement  at  the  time 
of  introduction.  Walt  Disney  was  a  man 
whose  life  was  completely  devoted  to  the 
education,  the  pleasure,  and  the  enter- 
tainment of  others.  In  addition  to  the 
volumes  of  awards  and  honors  bestowed 
upon  him  during  his  lifetime,  only  last 
month  his  brother,  Roy  O.  Disney,  trav- 
eled to  England  to  accept  from  the  Cin- 
ema Exhibitors  of  Great  Britain  a  post- 
humous "Master  Showman  of  the 
World"  award  for  Walt  Disney. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  am  able  today  to  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  52  of  my  col- 
leagues added  as  cosponsors  of  the  joint 
resolution.  I  am  particularly  proud,  Mr. 
President,  of  the  fact  that  both  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders,  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  including  the 
chairman.  Senator  Sparkman,  and  rank- 
ing Republican  Senator  Bennett,  have 
agreed  to  coauthor  this  resolution. 

In  view  of  the  strong  support  that  this 
Joint  resolution  has  received,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  will  act  expeditiously 
on  this  joint  resolution  which  pays  fit- 
ting tribute  to  a  great  American.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
those  Senators  who  requested  to  coauthor 
this  resolution  be  added  to  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill,  and  are  as  foUows: 

Gordon  Allott,  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.. 
Wallace  P.  Bennett,  Alan  Bible,  Edward 
W.  Brooke,  Quentin  N.  Burdick,  Frank 
Carlson,  Prank  Chttrch,  Norris  Cotton, 
Carl  T.  Ctjrtis,  Everett  M.  Dirksen, 
Peter  H.  Dominick,  James  O.  Eastland, 
Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  Paul  J.  Fannin,  Ernest 
Gruening. 

Vance  Hartke,  Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
BOtTRKE  B.  Hickelooper,  Spessard  L. 
Holland.  Roman  L.  Hruska,  Daniel  K. 
iNotrsTE,  Henry  M.  Jackson,  Jacob  K. 
Javits,  Len  B.  Jordan,  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy, Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  Edward  V. 
Long,  John  L.  McClellan,  Gale  W. 
McGee,  MncE  Mansfield,  Jack  Miller, 
Thrtjston  B.  Morton,  Frank  E.  Moss, 
Karl  Mundt,  Edmund  S.  Muskie,  Gay- 
lord  Nelson. 

James  B.  Pearson,  Claiborne  Pell, 
Ch.'rles  H.  Percy,  Winston  Prouty, 
Jennings  Randolph,  Hugh  Scott, 
George  A.  Smathers,  John  Sparkman, 
Willtam  B.  Spong,  Jr.,  Stuart  Syming- 
ton. Strom  Thurmond,  John  G.  Tower, 
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JosKFH  D.  TVdings.  Harmson  A.  Wil- 
liams, Jr..  and  Ralph  Yarborouch. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
HARaisl,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
on  the  next  printing  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  97)  establishing  a  Joint 
Commission  on  Civil  Strife;  authorizing 
the  Commission  established  to  investi- 
gate riots  and  civil  strife  in  the  cities  and 
urban  centers  of  the  United  States  and 
to  report  and  make  recommendations  on 
an  emergency  basis  for  the  prevention  of 
such  riots  and  the  elimination  of  the 
causes  thereof,  the  name  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr. 
Oruindjg]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
AMENDMENT  NO    228 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fajinin] 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 
228  to  S.  1125. 

»The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  COSPONSOR 
OF  SENATE  BILL  857 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Maryland  LMr.  Tydincs]  be  re- 
moved as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  iS.  857) 
for  the  relief  of  Puget  Sound  Plywood. 
Inc..  of  Tacoma.  Wash. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BRIG.  GEN.  BERNARD  W  ROGERS 
NAMED  COMMANDANT  OP  CA- 
DETS, US.  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  commend  the  appointment  to- 
day of  Brig.  Gen.  Bernard  W.  Rogers  as 
Commandant  of  Cadets.  US.  Military 
Academy. 

General  Rogers  is  now  serving  as  as- 
sistant commander.  1st  Infantry  Divi- 
sion, in  Vietnam.  When  I  was  m  Viet- 
nam a  few  months  ago.  I  went  into  the 
field  with  General  Rogers  I  visited  him 
at  his  headquarters  of  the  1st  Infantry 
Division,  and  I  flew  with  him  m  a  heli- 
copter to  observe  the  combat  assault 
mission  near  the  Cambodian  border 

It  is  my  impression  that  General 
Rogers  is  one  of  the  outstanding  military 
leaders  our  Nation  has  today,  it  Is  ex- 
tremely important  that  anyone  who  i.s 
appointed  to  the  position  of  com- 
mandant of  cadets  at  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  should  be  of  the  cahber  of  Gen- 
eral Rogers.  Not  only  is  he  an  out.stand- 
ing  soldier,  but  he  has  the  educational 
background  and  scholarship  to  do  a  great 
Job  at  West  Point. 

I  commend  President  Johnson  on  hLs 
appointment  today  of  Brig.  Gen.  Bernard 
W.  Rogers  as  commandant  of  cadets  at 
the  U.S.  MUitary  Academy. 


MILWAUKEE      JOURNAL      OPPOSES 
TAX  INCREASE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday  I  pointed  out  that  such  leading 
newspapers  as  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Washington  Post,  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  had  serious  reservations  about 
the  President's  proposed  tax  increase. 

This  morning  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  the  fact  that  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  another  distinguished  American 
newspaper,  calls  the  President's  case  for 
a  tax  increase  "not  convincing." 

The  Milwaukee  newspaper  points  out 
that  the  economy's  general  health  does 
not  add  up  to  the  threat  of  an  over- 
heated, inflationary  economy;  that  in  the 
event  economic  pressures  do  develop,  the 
President  could  trim  nonessential  pro- 
grams; and  that  if  he  did  so  first,  he 
might  have  a  better  case  for  raising  taxes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stili.  No  C.\se  FtiR  Tax  Boost 

President  Johnson's  case  for  a  10^^  general 
Income  tax  surcharge  Is  not  convincing.  Con- 
gress should  wp!(?h  the  request  with  utraoet 
care,  for  hasty  action  could  create  new  strains 
in  the  national  economy. 

Though  the  pres:dP!'.t  dramatized  his  argu- 
ment with  a  direct  appeal  to  patriotism — "a 
.small  Inconvenience  compared  to  what  Is 
borne  by  our  men  In  arms  who  put  their 
Uvea  on  the  line  in  Vietnam" — the  merits 
must  be  Judged  on  sounder  grounds  than 
these.  ATter  all.  less  than  half  of  the  total 
revenue  anticipated  from  the  proposed  tax 
package  would  go  for  defense.  Most  of  the 
rest  wo\ild  help  compensate  for  .shortfalls  In 
feder^il  revenue 

Because  of  miscalculations,  the  slowdown 
in  the  economy  and  other  reasons,  govern- 
ment revenues  are  running  alx)ut  $7  billion 
less  than  was  otlmated  In  January.  And 
with  the  prospect  of  a  828  billion  deficit  In 
the  fiscal  year  ending  next  June,  In  an  elec- 
tion year,  the  president's  plea  for  a  surcharge 
Is  not  entirely  devoid  of  political  considera- 
tions. 

It  Is  on  economic  grounds,  however,  that 
the  preeldenfs  proposal  mi;st  be  assessed 
and  It  1^  here  that  the  case  falters.  The  na- 
tional economy  Is  now  far  tcxj  uneasy  to  be 
able  to  sustain  the  repressive  effects  of  a 
surch.uge  on  corporate  and  personal  Income 
taxes.  Cnemployment  has  been  creeping  up. 
At  las:  report  it  stood  at  i'~'r  of  the  total  work 
force,  the  highest  level  In  18  months.  Bualneee 
Investment  ha.s  been  weak.  The  decline  In 
corporate  profits  and  the  softening  of 
capacity  utilization  rates  in  manufacturing — 
from  91';  last  sunvmer  to  about  85  "r  now — 
have  made  businessmen  cautious  in  their  In- 
vestment outlook.  What  these  key  barometers 
of  the  economy's  general  health  add  up  to  U 
anything  but  the  overheated  state  of  affairs 
that  the  president  pictured  as  Just  around 
the  corner. 

It  is  true  that  serious  inflation  could  de- 
veiop  again.  It  la  also  true  that  with  the 
prospect  of  a  towering  federal  deficit, 
pressure  on  capital  m,irket8  and  the  whole 
interest  rate  structure  could  get  very  tight. 
But  these  are  still  largely  poeslbilltles  that 
the  president  could  help  head  off  by  actually 
trimming  nonessential  programs  such  as 
space  and  t.he  supersonic  airplane  effort.  If 
he  did  this,  instead  of  making  ritualistic 
nuds  to  parsimony,  he  might  have  a  better 
case  for  raising  taxes  when  the  situation 
warranted  It  Right  now.  he  has  not  made 
the  case. 


THE  WYOMING  STATE  TRIBUNE 
VIEWS  THE  RIOTS  IN  AMERICAN 
CITIES 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  State  Tribune  has  com- 
mented editorially  on  the  possibility  that 
elements  of  conspiracy  were  present  in 
the  recent  riots  in  American  cities. 

In  an  editorial  headlined  "The  Rlote 
Can  be  Stopped,"  Editor  Jim  Fllnchum 
reviews  a  book  by  Phillip  Abbott  Luce 
entitled  "Road  To  Revolution:  Com- 
mim.ist  Guerrilla  Warfare  in  the  U5A." 
This  book  was  also  reviewed  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  and  commented  on  edito- 
rially in  that  newspaper. 

In  an  editorial  which  he  entitled 
"America  at  Armageddon,"  published  on 
July  25,  Editor  Flinchum  commented  on 
a  report  of  the  American  Security  Coun- 
cil, which  predicted  the  riots  which  have 
ravaged  America's  cities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torials be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

America  and  Armaceddon 

In  a  special  rep)ort  of  April.  1966,  the  Amer- 
ican Security  Council  predicted  the  rlou 
which  this  summer  are  ravaging  Amertca'i 
cities  large  and  small. 

It  told  of  the  subversive  f>otentlal!ties  of 
a  small  number  of  activist  revolutionanes; 
liow  tiiey  were  linked  to  possible  Oommumst- 
intplred  guerrilla  warfare  plans  for  the  ent.rt 
western  henolsphere.  and  what  might  be  ii 
store  In  the  way  of  mass  uprisings  that  now 
have  brutally,  frlghtenlngly  come  true 

Although  this  newspaper  has  quoted  this 
exceptional  repxirt,  no  one  so  far  as  we  havf 
been  able  to  determine  {XUd  It  very  n:uch  si- 
tention,  most  of  all  the  authorities  wiic 
should  have  been  moet  concerned:  Those  re- 
siding at  the  highest  level  of  the  fmteti 
States  Government,  tho&e  responsible  .'« 
both  the  Internal  and  the  external  secur.ty 
of  America. 

Today,  one  only  has  to  read  the  grim  news 
of  the  almost  unprecedented  rioting  and 
devastation  In  one  of  this  country's  ma)or 
cities  Detroit,  to  realize  that  the  United 
States  of  America  may  be  faced  with  a  peril 
f>06Sibly  unequalled  since  the  Clvl!  War  o! 
more  than  a  century  ago. 

Those  who  do  not  read  the  danger  from 
these  mass,  organized  uprisings,  T^-lthout 
doubt  plotted  and  dlrecteti  by  persons  whOM 
basic  motive  la  the  destruction  of  our  govern- 
ment and  society,  must  be  classed  as  utter 
fools. 

Re-reading  the  American  Security  Coun- 
cil's WaslUngton  Report  of  April  1.  1966,  one 
is  struck  viith  the  significance  of  Its  detailed 
revelation  of  the  plans  for  the  Negro  revo- 
lution that  now  Is  occurring  in  the  United 
States  "At  this  moment."  it  s;Ud  over  15 
months  ago  "while  Communist  fore« 
throughout  the  world  are  engaged  In  at- 
tempts to  overthrow  a  number  of  govern- 
ments, here,  in  the  United  States,  the  Pro- 
gressive Labor  Party  iPLP)  and  the  Revo- 
lutionary Action  Movement  (RAM)  &" 
actively  Involved  in  the  first-step  operations 
of  guerrilla  warfare. 

"Both  of  these  groups,"  said  the  ASC  re- 
port, "are  storing  arms,  training  people  in 
sabotage  and  terrorism  and  actively  prepar- 
ing a  group  of  people  to  institute  armed 
Insurrection. 

"Progressive  Labor.'"  eald  the  ASC  In  April 
1966.  "ftcUng  In  Its  capacity  as  the  American 
arm  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Internation- 
al, has  prepared  a  number  of  Its  members  tat 
any  eventuality.  During  the  summer  of  19M 
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the  PLP  initiated  a  plan  dividing  various 
•trusted"  members  into  secret  groups  of  four 
and  then  preparing  them  to  go  'under- 
ground" If  a  police  crackdown  became  Im- 
nilnent.  The  PLP  members  were  not  slm- 
to  change  their  names  and  alter  their 


1965.  He  and  his  wife  later  broke  with  the 
PLP  because  at  Its  terror  tactics. 

If  the  government  has  recognized  the  real 
enemy,  the  leaders  of  subversion  which  are 
obviouB  infitrumentalltles  of  Communist 
goTerninents  abroad,  it  has  given  no  sign. 


ing  recent  years  is  a  glowing  testimony  to 
Ckimmunlst  planning  and  strategy. 

"Guided  by  the  hand  of  International 
Communism,"  he  asserts,  "the  Negro  revo- 
lutionaries In  the  United  States  have  kept 
their  plans  on  schedule.  By  the  time-honored 


ply  to  f»*°B=,^!i;   "r^"   „'"    ^r^^  the         as  recently  as  nine  days  ago  the  attorney     tactics    used    so    successfully    by    Marxists 
physical  Wearaiice  but  ^'^^  J^[«^^  TloK-     general  of  the  United  States,  Ramsey  aark.     everywhere,  radical  black  racists  have  probed 


weapons  provided  to  aid  and  promote  a  guer 
rUla  operation   In   those   cities   where   Pro- 
gressive Labor  had  any  strength,  such  as  in 
New  York  and  San  Francisco." 

The  American  Security  Council  report  re- 
called that  when  Harlem  erupted  in  1964  In 
the  first  of  the  big  city  Negro  riots.  PLP 
leader  Bill  Epton  was  there,  and  used  pre- 
vious training  to  instigate  further  rioting. 
■He  actually  trained  people  In  the  tech- 
niques of  preparing  and  using  molotov  cock- 
tails." The  PL  party  newspaper  Challenge  in 
an  editorial  published  during  those  riots 
three  years  ago  said:  "The  vision  of  half  a 
million  or  a  million  angry  black  men  and 
women,  supported  by  allies  In  the  Puerto 
Rican  and  other  working  class  communities, 
standing  up  to  their  oppressors.  Is  haunting 
the  ruling  class.  People  have  already  begun 
to  speak  of  'guerrilla  warfare"  and  'revolu- 
tionaries.' " 

The  April.  1966  report  also  told  how  PL 
sent  members  abroad  to  receive  additional 
training  In  guerrilla  techniques,  a  project 
In  charge  of  one  Jake  Rosen,  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party  USA,  a  traveler 
to  China  In  1958.  and  a  man  responsible  for 
bringing  firearms  to  New  York  from  the 
South;  of  one  Rick  Rhoades  who  was  sent 
by  PL  to  the  Trl-Contlnental  Conference  In 
Havana  in  January.  1966.  where  he  admitted 
later  to  a  New  York  conference  with  PL 
leaders  to  having  conferred  with  Viet  Cong 
representatives  to  make  plans  for  stirring  up 
trouble  in  the  U.S. 

ASC  also  devoted  a  detailed  summary  of 
the  activities  of  Revolutlon.iry  Action  Move- 
ment, which  a  few  weeks  ago  was  subjected 
to  a  raid  which  resulted  In  seizx're  of  a  fire- 
arms cache  In  New  York;  how  RAM  was 
fnunded  In  1963  by  two  men  named  Max 
Stanford  and  Robert  Franklin  Williams,  how 
it  is  active  In  large-city  ghettos,  and  how 
it  organized  a  group  called  Black  Liberation 
Front  that  in  1965  attempted  to  destroy  a 
number  of  national  shrines  and  also  planned 
a  bombing  raid  on  Washington,  before  they 
were  rounded  up  by  New  York  City  police. 

■RAM,"  said  ASC  in  1966,  "has  been  ex- 
plicit in  Its  outline  of  how  It  will  take  power 
in  this  country.  Advocating  a  guerrilla  war 
di.Terent  In  nature  from  that  described  in  the 
«Titlngs  of  Mao  and  the  Chinese,  RAM  en- 
visions using  the  urban  areas  as  the  base  of 
operations.  The  revolutionaries  In  RAM  be- 
lieve that  the  black  ghetto  areas  of  our  major 
cities  hold  the  key  to  a  successful  guerrilla 
war.  They  specifically  propose  that  black  peo- 
ple be  organized  Into  small  guerrilla  units 
which  will  use  the  night  to  spread  terror 
through  a  city.  According  to  the  plans  of 
RAM,  terror  will  be  the  major  weapon— ter- 
ror which  will.  In  turn,  lead  to  a  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  will  of  the  government.  Bombs 
wiU  be  pl.-iced  in  New  York's  Grand  Central 
St.atlon  or  other  public  places,  key  person- 
alities win  be  assassinated,  snipers  will  in- 
discriminately murder  Innocent  citizens, 
theaters  will  be  fired." 

The  ASC  report  said  the  guerrilla  warfare 
could  not  succeed  because  one  of  Its  major 
Ingredients  of  success  Is  to  confuse  and  Iso- 
late the  opponent.  In  this  case  the  govern- 
ment; and  that  while  it  hopes  the  "enemy" 
wUl  be  mlsldentlfled  and  that  whites  will 
react  against  the  "Innocent  Negro  majority," 
Its  organization  still  has  not  made  any  sig- 
nificant major  inroads  on  the  Negro  com- 
munity. 

The  man  who  wrote  this  vision  of  Amer- 
ica's Armageddon  was  no  idle  scaremonger: 
lie  was  Philip  Abbot  Luce,  himself  a  onetime 
leader  of  the  New  Left  movement  In  this 
country,  and  a  member  of  the  Progressive 
Labor  movement  from  April,  1963  to  January, 


said  In  a  television  Interview  be  did  not 
believe  the  Newark  riots  resulted  from  "out- 
side" sources. 

If  the  official  of  the  TJS.  government  prin- 
cipally charged  wltU  law  enforcement  takes 
such  a  naive  view,  what  can  the  American 
people  expect  in  the  way  of  vigorous  steps  to 
quell  what  is  now  going  on  In  Detroit? 

The  Johnson  Administration,  which  has 
been  preoccupied  with  wars  on  poverty  and 
wars  for  civil  rights,  may  be  awakening  today 
to  the  ugly,  hard  fact  that  It  has  a  massive 
civil  war  against  the  American  government. 

Let  us  hope  so,  let  us  hope  that  its  leader- 
ship no  longer  has  Its  head  burled  in  the 
sands. 

America  today  Is  In  a  graver  crisis  than 
any  It  has  faced  since  Pearl  Harbor,  possibly 
worse  than  any  since  Port  Sumter,  1861. 

The  Riots  Can  Be  Stopped 
Phillip  Abbott  Luce,  the  onetime  New 
Leftist  and  official  of  the  Progressive  Labor 
Party,  Is  the  author  al  a  new  165-page  paper- 
back volume  that  has  just  been  published. 
Its  grim  and  possibly  prophetic  title:  "Road 
to  Revolution :  Communist  Guerrilla  Warfare 
in  the  U.S.A." 

It  may  be,  as  the  Justice  Department  re- 
ported yesterday  on  the  authority  of  FBI  Di- 
rector J.  Edgar  Hoover,  there  is  no  evidence 
of  a  conspiracy  behind  the  riots  in  Newark, 
Detroit  and  other  cities  across  the  land. 

But  Mr.  Luce,  who  was  quoted  here  yester- 
day from  his  April,  1966  report  for  the  Ameri- 
can Security  Council  that  forecast  what  has 
now  come  about  in  our  cities,  makes  a  good 
case  for  a  conspiracy. 

The  Republicans,  plus  those  Democrats  in 
Congress  who  are  so  alarmed  by  what  is  now 
taking  place  that  they  can  no  longer  defend 
the  Johnson  Administration's  establishment 
image,  should  busy  themselves  with  reading 
Mr.  Luce's  new  volume  on  "Road  to  Revolu- 
tion" and  considering  some  of  its  Implica- 
tions. 

The  29-year-old  native  of  Lancaster,  0„ 
who  served  as  an  official  of  the  Progressive 
Labor  Party,  which  is  neither  a  labor  orga- 
nization nor  a  political  party  but  according 
to  Mr.  Luce,  a  violently  revolutionary  group 
with  connections  with  Peking,  writes  with 
the  autorlty  of  one  who  personally  knows  the 
details  of  this  disturbing  subject. 

It  is  quite  possible,  as  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  been  quoted,  that  the  current 
American  city  riots  are  spontaneous  and  un- 
organized; but  if  that  be  so,  how  does  It 
happen  that  In  one  day  a  dozen  such  out- 
breaks occur  all  at  once? 

How  does  it  happen  that  "four-man"  sniper 
squads  operating  with  obvious  precision  and 
teamwork,  are  able  to  seize  control  of  huge 
sections  of  a  city  like  Detroit? 

How  is  It  that  large  numbers  of  persons 
apparently  become  suddenly  skilled  In  the 
manufacttire  and  use  of  molotov  cocktails, 
the  handy  gadgets  for  burning  down  build- 
ings and  homes? 

How  many  citizens  do  you  know,  you  who 
may  read  this,  who  know  anything  at  all 
about  making  a  molotov  cocktail  and  using 
It? 

For  the  vast  employment  of  these  weapons 
and  the  organizational  scheme  behind  that 
usage,  there  must  be  some  sort  of  organiza- 
tion. Does  this  suggest,  then,  there  Is  no 
such  thing  as  a  conspiracy? 

Mr.  Luce,  the  man  once  privy  to  the  plans 
of  the  Progressive  Labor  Party  before  he 
became  upset  over  Its  terror  tactics  and  ad- 
vocacy of  violence,  writes  In  the  final  chapter 
of  his  exceptional  book:  "The  success  of 
Negro  uprisings  throughout  our  nation  dur- 


the  weak  spots  in  the  fabric  of  the  American 
community  that  they  so  accurately  diagnosed 
more  than  three  decades  ago.  The  response 
was  as  expected — defensive  confusion  on 
every  front." 

Thus  we  have  the  spectacle  yesterday  of 
one  portion  of  Congress,  that  of  the  Republi- 
cans, calling  for  an  investigation  of  the  riots 
and  suggesting  they  have  some  organizational 
basis,  and  of  an  Immediate  reaction  from 
some  Democrats  assailing  the  Republicans 
for  "playing  politics"  with  the  riots.  Perhaps, 
but  we  also  were  offered  a  view  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  ordering  federal 
troops  to  Detroit,  throwing  a  political  shlv 
at  the  governor  of  that  state  by  repeatedly 
pointing  out  that  the  latter  was  unable  to 
maintain  order. 

While  politics  must  be  kept  out  of  the  big 
city  riots,  it  also  is  plain  that  the  American 
people  are  fed  up  with  the  disturbances,  and 
also  that  they  no  longer  buy  the  theory  that 
they  stem — as  Wyoming's  senior  United 
States  senator,  Gale  McGee,  suggests  today — 
from  slums,  lack  of  proper  educational  facili- 
ties and  poor  housing, 

A  Negro  man  and  his  wife  watching  looters 
in  Detroit  yesterday  bitterly  commented  to 
a  reporter  that  the  lawbreakers  were  Just 
that;  that  they  were  not  beset  by  anything 
except  a  desire  to  get  something  for  nothing. 
The  man,  a  23-year-old  laborer,  said  there 
were  plenty  of  Jobs  available  for  the  Negroes 
of  Detroit  if  they  wanted  to  work,  but  a  lot 
of  those  in  the  riots  Just  didn't  want  to  work. 
Luce  in  his  book  "Road  to  Revolution" 
suggests  both  Immediate  and  long-range 
measures  for  countering  the  massive  civil 
dLstvirbances  that  he  says  are  fomented  by 
the  Communists. 

The  immediate  steps  Include  (1)  sealing 
off  the  riot  area  by  police  and  National 
Guard  troops,  adding  with  another  bit  of 
prophecy  that  "If  they  need  help,  the  regu- 
lar army  must  be  brought  Into  service";  (21 
imposition  of  a  curfew,  (3)  foot  patrols 
around  the  area  ("if  the  guerrillas  attempt 
to  break  out  of  the  area  or  to  engage  the 
authorities  in  open  combat,  they  must  be 
suppreSfeed")  (4)  suspensions  of  civil  liber- 
ties and  also  search  and  seizure  operations 
during  daylight  hours  along  with  Immediate 
arrest  of  anyone  without  proper  identifica- 
tion, (5)  setting  up  a  control  organization 
including  ID  cards  for  each  Inhabitant  In  the 
area,  in  cases  where  the  guerrilla  warfare  is 
prolonged;  and  (6)  exhorting  the  population 
in  the  ghetto  to  work  with  the  authorities. 
This  latter  requires  the  i>eople'8  coopera- 
tion to  report  any  guerrilla  activities  so  that 
the  police  can  "make  immediate  arrests  with- 
out the  warrant  guarantees  usually  provided 
by  the  Constitution," 

Finally,  in  the  long-run,  promotion  of 
American  Ideals  by  getting  the  Negroes  In 
the  big  city  ghettoes  to  help  themselves  to- 
ward better  economic  conditions,  must  be 
the  final  solution. 

This  Involves  efforts  In  the  communities 
by  everyone  concerned,  civic  groups,  private 
industry  and  other  as  well  as  government. 

Luce  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  problem 
can  be  solved.  But  he  makes  It  equally  clear 
that  it  cannot  be  solved  without  vigorous. 
Immediate  action. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OP  JEWISH 
WOMEN  RESPOND  TO  THE  CHAL- 
LENGE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  the  last 
analysis  the  response  of  our  country  to 
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the  crisis  confronting  us  In  our  core  cities 
will  depend  on  the  wUl  of  the  American 
people. 

And  so  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  be 
able  to  place  in  the  Record  a  statement 
issued  by  the  national  board  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Jewish  Women  on 
July  30. 

Not  only  docs  this  statement  offer 
sound  advice  for  governmental  action  to 
respond  to  the  rioting.  The  board  calls 
upon  Its  members  to  open  new  channels 
of  communication  with  the  ghettos  "as  a 
step  toward  dissolving  the  sense  of  alien- 
ation and  abandonment  which  has  driven 
a  segment  of  our  people  into  rebellion  " 
I  commend  this  statement  to  thought- 
ful reading,  and  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Topical  Statement 
(Issued  by  the  national  board.  National 
CouncU  of  Jewish  Women,  Inc..  meeting 
In  special  session  July  30.  1967) 
The  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 
wtilcb  ba«  lons!  and  proudly  engaged  In  the 
•truggle  for  civil  right*  and  equal  opportu- 
nity, applauds  the  distinguished  leaders  of 
the  dvU  rights  movement  who  have  called 
tor  an  immediate  end  to  rioting  and  mob  law, 
and  have  stated  that  "the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  Negro  community  Joins  us  In 
opposition  to  violence  In  the  streets."  An- 
archy and  violation  of  the  law  cannot  be 
Justified.  Legitimate  me«n.s  exist  for  pro- 
test. 

Ugly  poverty  and  grave  Injustices  charac- 
terize the  Uvea  of  millions  of  our  people 
Progress  to  end  these  Ills  has  been  sporadic 
and  faltering;  yet  our  country  has  been  com- 
mitted by  our  President,  a  majority  of  our 
Congress,  and  our  Courts  to  a  national  policy 
of  equal  Justice  and  opportunity  This  com- 
mitment requires  measures  of  Immensely 
greater  significance  and  acope  to  meet  this 
unprecedented  crisis  In  our  national  life. 

The  Immediate  response  to  the  violence 
must  be  restoration  of  law  and  order.  The 
parallel  response,  equally  forthright  and 
tougb-mlnded.  must  be  positive  action  to 
destroy  the  decay  and  poverty  of  our  cities 
and  to  provide  the  means  for  their  Inhabi- 
tants to  live  In  decency,  dignity  and  economic 
security.  The  problems  of  our  cities  and  our 
clttsens  transcend  partisan  politics  Con- 
tinued failure  to  act  decisively  will  be  to  com- 
pound the  sins  of  inertia  and  disorganization 
that  have  left  millions  of  our  citizens  foun- 
dering in  ghettos.  Jobless,  hopeless,  the  easy 
target  of  demagogues. 

The  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
urges  Immediate  passage  by  Congress  of 
pending  education  and  economic  opportu- 
nity legislation,  and  of  model  cities  and  rent 
supplements  appropriations  We  ur?e  early 
consideration  of  a  variety  of  other  measures 
designed  to  strengthen  the  economic  secu- 
rity and  opportunities  of  the  deprived  of  our 
cities  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  urban 
living. 

Further,  we  call  upon  the  communities  of 
our  country  to  move  promptly — before  and 
not  after  a  crisis  develof>s — utilizing  all 
resources  to  taclcle  the  problems  of  their 
Bltims.  We  call  upon  our  own  CouncU  leaders 
to  strengthen  their  many  services  to  the  de- 
prived and  to  open  new  channels  of  commu- 
nication with  the  ghettos  as  a  step  toward 
dissolving  the  sense  of  alienation  and  aban- 
donment which  has  driven  a  segment  of  our 
people  Into  rebellion. 

It  Is  incumbent  upon  Americans  every- 
where to  help  create  a  climate  for  building 
Instead  of  burning. 


CRISIS  IN  THE  AIR 

Mr.  BOGGS  Mr  President,  public  un- 
dersUndin.^  of  the  great  and  growing 
problem  of  air  pollution  is  essential  if 
effective  steps  are  to  be  taken  to  com- 
bat it. 

Because  of  this  need.  I  am  always  glad 
to  see  articles  which  point  out  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem  now  facing  our 
country. 

In  the  July  issue  of  UAW  Solidarity, 
the  ofQcial  publication  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union,  United  Automobile.  Aero- 
space, and  Atiricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America,  AFL-CIO,  an  article 
by  Ted  Ot;ar  of  the  Solidarity  staff  does 
an  excellent  Job  of  summarizing  tlie  ex- 
tent of  the  problem. 

In  the  interest  of  giving  this  article  the 
greater  readership  that  it  deserves.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
W93  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.'  follows: 

Crk->i..    is   ike    Aik  Fro.m   Cleveland   to  Los 
Angeles 
(By  Ted  Ogar) 
"Tomorrow  morning  when  you  get  up,  tiilte 
a  nice  deep  bre;ith    It'll  make  you  feel  rot- 
ten " 

That's  an  aUveril.sinK  message  by  the  New 
York  Council  for  Clean  Air  which  now  has 
turned  to  wry  humor  in  Its  campaicn  to  dis- 
pel public  apathy  toward  attempts  to  clean 
out  the  deadly  .sewers  In  our  sltlps 

But  ever-mcrea-slng  nlr  pollution  anywhere 
and  everywhere  In  the  nation  can  do  more 
than  maice  you  fee!  rotten.  It  can  make  you 
serlou-sly  lUand  It  can  kill  you  The  experts 
also  warn 

Air  pollution  causes  auto  accidents  It's  re- 
sponsible for  Increasing  work  absences  due  to 
respiratory  dlsea.ees  It  daniat'es  vour  prop- 
erty and  It  raises  your  taxe.s  to  pay  for  re- 
pairs to  public  buildings  It  increa-ses  your 
cost  of  living  by  ruining  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops  It  despoils  your  parks  and  recreation 
areas. 

No  one  Laii  put  a  price  tag  on  a  human 
life  but  the  collective  bill  for  physical  damage 
wreaked  by  sofit.  smoke  and  stink  has  been 
aaitlmated  at  $11  billion  a  year — about  tSU 
for  each  man.  woman  and  child  Yet  In  most 
areas  of  the  U  S  too  little  Is  done  about  the 
crisis  In  air  and  In  others  nothing  at  all. 

It  is  19  years  since  a  smothering  fog  of 
waiie  .jases.  coal  smoke  and  fly  ash  In  Donora, 
Pa  brought  sickness  to  5.910  and  death  to  20 
of  the  town's  14.000  residents. 

It  Is  14  years  since  smog  first  obliterated 
hundreds  of  lives  m  New  York  City. 

Not  enough  has  been  done  since  to  avoid 
slmll.ir  catastrophes  throughout  the  coun- 
try because  too  many  stlU  believe  these  are 
rare  occurrences  They  will  become  less  rare 
as  noxious  dirt  piles  up  In  the  atmosphere. 
Today,  every  city  of  50  000  or  more  popu- 
lation is  in  danger.  If  the  experts  are  right. 
More  than  7  300  communltlee  have  serious 
air  pollution  but  only  199  are  served  by  any 
kind  of  control  agency. 

The  problem  1.-  one  of  lack  of  universal 
awareness  of  the  problem  and  Its  dangers. 
The  public  needs  far  more  Information.  For 
how  do  you  save  a  man  from  drowning  In  a 
sea  of  polluted  air  when  he  doesn't  know  he's 
drowning? 

But  there  are  rays  of  hope  piercing  the 
murky  skies.  There  has  been  lncrea.slng  dis- 
cussion and  action  on  air  pollution  since 
p.i^s;ige  of  the  Federal  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963. 
Large  membership  organizations  have  en- 
listed In  the  flght  for  clean  air. 

UAW  was  one  of  the  first  to  Join  the  battle 
with  a  call  by  President  Walter  P.  Reuther 
to    "take  the  price  tag  off  fighting  pollution 


Just  as  we  are  willing  to  take  the  price  tag 
off  making  ourselves  strong  enough  to  meet 
the  threat  of  aggression." 

lEB  Member-at-Large  Olga  M.  Madar,  u 
dire(  tor  of  UAWs  Dept.  of  Conservation  and 
Resource  Development,  has  Instituted  action 
programs  aimed  at  erasing  "the  spectre  oft 
population  6UlTerlug  in  epidemic  proper^ 
lions  from  illness  and  even  death." 

A  grim  warning  comes  from  Dr.  Morrli 
Nelburger,  professor  of  meteorology  at  the 
University  of  California:  "If  present  concen- 
trations of  pollutants  continue  to  be  poured 
Into  the  air  without  controls,  no  human  on 
earh  win  be  able  to  exU>t." 

Scare  talk"'  Yes.  and  with  good  reason,  for 
the  facts  are  here  and  they  are  plain.  The 
average  adult  breathes  In  about  6.000  gallon* 
of  air  every  day.  If  he  lives  In  a  city,  he  in- 
hales about  10  billion  particles  of  foreign 
matter  which  contaminate  his  life-glvlng 
oxygen. 

Only  a  small  percentage  of  this  aerial  gar- 
b.ige  is  odorou.-;  and  about  90  per  cent  l« 
invisible.  Because  people  cannot  ate  or  smell 
most  of  the  impurities  In  the  air,  they  gen- 
erally  are  not  nware  of  the  great  danger. 

The  volume  of  pxiUutants  now  has  reached 
the  staggering  annual  total  of  133  million 
tons.  If  these  p<^)llutant,s  were  evenly  dispersed 
over  the  48  mainland  states,  the  problem 
would  be  serious  but  not  critical.  However. 
Its  the  concentration  of  these  poisons  tliat 
b[)ells  grave  danger:  one-half  of  those  133 
million  tons  comes  from  less  than  one  po 
cent  of  land  area  which  holds  half  of  the 
country's  population. 

Industry  Ls  the  terrible  chief  villain.  IB 
manufacturing  processes  aiid  the  vehicles  It 
^^roduces  account  for  almost  all  a:r  pollution. 
Tlie  lives  that  have  been  lost  and  the  biclt- 
nesses  that  have  been  Induced  would  act 
have  happened  If  InUu.stry  had  faced  up  to  Iti 
social  and  moral  obligations  not  to  poison  the 
people's  air  Lack  of  know-how  canr.ot  bean 
excuse  Most  pollution  control  de'.  ues  were 
Invented  many  years  ago-  the  e.ecti  jstatlc 
precipitator  goes  back  all  the  way  to  1911 
There  has  been  scattered  action  by  Indus- 
try during  the  past  20  years  to  control  pol- 
lution but  most  of  It  was  accomplished  only 
under  compulsion  by  law. 

Industry  has  yet  to  astound  people  bv 
voluntarily  doing  all  that's  right  when 
there's  a  price  tag  attached  to  the  deed 
Even  on  a  clear  day.  Industry's  profits  statl*- 
tlcs  obscure  Its  view  of  the  mortality  tablet. 
Tough  laws  are  the  only  answer  to  thU 
critical  problem. 

The  need  for  drastic  action  was  under- 
scored by  Dr  A.  B  Cowan  who  wrote  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal:  'The  use  of  poison 
gas  Is  outlawed  by  the  Geneva  convenUon. 
but  what  In  the  name  of  common  sense  is 
smog  If  not  a  poison  gas  being  used  IndU- 
crlmlnately  In  peacetime?" 

What  are  these  f>ol.son  gaset  in  our  air? 
There  are  hundreds  of  them,  some  without 
any  names  so  far.  modern  science  and  tech- 
nology have  spawned  exotic  pollutants  which 
sunlight  transforms  Into  weird  chemicals  no 
one  can  yet  Identify. 

But  the  major  culprits  ..re  well  estab- 
lished, carbon  monoxide,  oxides  of  nitrogen, 
hydrocarbons,  oxides  of  sulphur,  fiuondes 
and  partlcu'ate  ni.itter.  Put  them  all  to- 
gether and  they  spell  smog — deadly  smog. 

Auto  exhausts  are  the  biggest  contribu- 
tors to  the  killing  fog  They  spew  into  the  at- 
mosphere millions  of  tons  of  carbon  monox- 
ide, hydrocarbons  and  other  organic  gases, 
oxides  of  nitrogen,  aerosols  and  oxides  of 
sulphur. 

Oxides  of  sulphur  are  present  In  vehicle 
gases  only  In  small  amounts  but  Industry 
makes  them  No.  2  on  the  poison  list.  They 
are  produced  by  combustion  of  coal.  oil.  nat- 
ural gas  and  gasoline.  Moisture  in  the  air 
changes  them  Into  a  sulphuric  add  mUt 
which  gets  by  the  respiratory  system's  nat- 
ural   barriers   to  settle   deep   m   lung  tissue. 
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What  else  do  these  pollutants — singly  or 
to  combination — do  to  harm  the  human  be- 
ing? In  high  concentration,  they  can  bring 
death  to  persons  suffering  from  heart  or  res- 
piratory diseiises.  Some  scientists  believe 
they  may  contribute  to  cancer  and  heart 
trouble. 

It  Is  certain  that  smog  irritates  skin, 
eyes  and  the  upper  respiratory  tract.  It 
causes  coughing  and  chest  soreness.  It  low- 
ers resistance  to  stress  and  increases  sus- 
ceptibility to  pneumonia  and  the  common 
cold.  Testa  on  high  school  cross-country 
runners  showed  that  polluted  air  slowed 
them  down. 

Carbon  monoxide  alone  Is  a  more  danger- 
ous culprit  than  most  realize.  Everyone 
knows  that  auto  exhaust  In  a  closed  ga- 
rage can  be  lethal.  But  what  about  city 
streets  and  freeways?  You  can  be  in  serious 
danger  there,  according  to  a  report  to  Con- 
gress by  John  Gardner,  secretary  of  the 
Dept.  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Car- 
bon monoxide  could  cause  you  to  have  an 
accident,  perhaps  a  fatal  one. 

This  colorless,  odorless  gas  acta  harmfully 
upon  the  central  nervous  system  by  reduc- 
ing the  amount  of  oxygen  available  through 
the  bloodstream.  Mental  processes  are  af- 
fected when  blood  Is  deprived  of  one  to  two 
per  cent  of  Its  normal  oxygen  carrying  ca- 
pacity. Reaction  time  slows  and  Judgment 
iB  affected.  One  hour's  exposure  to  120  parts 
of  carbon  monoxide  per  one  million  parts  ol 
air  will  cut  down  oxygen  capacity  by  five 
per  cent,  far  beyond  the  safety  point. 

If  you  live  In  one  of  four  American  cities, 
you're  already  in  danger  on  the  road — drlv- 
tog  to  and  from  work,  shopping  or  visiting. 
The  effects  of  pollutants  range  all  the  way 
from  the  annoyance  of  nylon  stockings 
which  dissolve  In  the  air  to  spoilage  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  crops. 

Los  Angeles  smog  annually  blights  $10  mil- 
lion of  San  Joaquin  Valley's  fruits  and  veg- 
etables. 

Fluoride  fumes  from  a  Spokane,  Wash. 
aluminum  plant  have  damaged  extensive 
stands  of  ponderosa  pine. 

Last  year,  fog  combined  with  fumes  from 
an  oU  refinery  in  Whiting,  Ind.  to  strip  paint 
from  houses  and  coat  streets  and  sidewalks 
with  a  greenish  film. 

Faulty,  smog-producing  combustion  In 
auto  and  truck  engines  wastes  one  in  every 
10  gallons  of  gasoline,  a  financial  loss  to  U.S. 
motorists  estimated  to  be  in  excess  of  $5 
million  every  day. 

These  are  calculable  losses.  The  dejection 
and  degradation  of  the  human  spirit  cannot 
be  measured.  Air  pollution  Increases  stress 
and  Irritability  and  It  saps  human  vitality. 
The  prospect  of  unabated  air  pollution  Is 
a  testifying  one.  Although  otu-  atmosphere 
is  self-cleansing.  Its  antiseptic  capacity  Is 
being  overtaxed  in  many  areas. 

Chemically  active  pollutants  In  the  air  re- 
quire a  certain  amount  of  time  to  combine 
with  the  Ingredients  they  are  affecting.  The 
length  of  air's  exposure  to  pollutants  aa  It 
moves  within  an  airshed  thus  determines  the 
amount  of  damage.  Another  factor  is  the 
quality  of  the  air  arriving  at  any  airshed. 

As  airshed  after  airshed  builds  up  pollu- 
tants, the  supply  of  clean  air  diminishes  and 
that  supply  Is  not  Inexhaustible.  Our  air  Is  a 
mixture  of  gases,  liquids  and  solid  particles 
that  forms  a  thin  envelope  around  the  earth. 
Some  scientists  believe  that  earth's  atmos- 
phere extends  to  the  magnetosphere  some 
35,000  miles  bevond  the  global  surface. 

But  a  frlghtenlngly  thin  layer  only  2.000 
feet  thick  supplies  most  of  the  air  we  can 
use  and  breathe.  And  It's  being  used  up  at 
an  alarming  rate.  Combustion  of  coal,  oil 
and  gas  during  one  year,  for  one  example, 
requires  3,000  cubic  miles  of  air. 

We  can   avoid   choking   to  death  on   our 

own  fumes  if  we  act  quickly  and  decisively. 

The  technical   know-how  and  the  actual 

devices  are  available  now  for  the  control  of 


almost  any  air  pollution  problem  existing 
from  Industrial  sources.  Auto  crankcase  pol- 
lution has  been  licked;  the  same  result  can 
be  achieved  with  exhaust  gases.  The  price  tag 
will  be  high  and  the  opposition  great.  But 
the  nation  cannot  put  off  the  crucial  de- 
cision on  the  degree  of  clean  air  It  desires 
and  the  price  it  is  willing  to  pay  for  It. 

Next  month  Solidarity  will  report  on 
progress  already  made  and  the  united  action 
that  must  yet  be  taken  to  cleanse  our  badly 
soiled  atmosphere.  President  Johnson  placed 
the  national  problem  In  its  proper  perspec- 
tive when  he  told  Congress: 

"Pollution  affects  the  limgs  and  eyes  of 
worker,  manager,  owner  and  government 
servant  alike. 

"The  air  cannot  be  divided  in  convenient 
shares.  It  Is  indivisible — and  either  clear  and 
beneficial  or  fouled  and  dangerous  for  all  of 
us." 


WHY  VIETNAM? 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  responsible  and  respectable  American 
organizations  altering  and  advising 
Americans  against  the  continuing  threat 
of  international  communism  is  the  AU- 
American  Conference  To  Combat  Com- 
munism. As  one  of  the  foxmders  of  this 
fine  organization  I  can  testify  to  its  long 
record  of  constructive  public  service. 

Pounded  at  a  meeting  in  the  old  Astor 
Hotel  in  New  York  City  in  1950,  under 
the  inspiration  of  then  National  Ameri- 
can Legion  Commander  George  Craig, 
and  highly  renowned  Rev.  Daniel  Poling, 
this  organization  has  brought  together 
some  40  outstanding  American  organiza- 
tions working  In  harness  as  members  of 
the  All-American  Conference  to  Combat 
Communism.  Its  headquarters  is  located 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  at  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  and  it  publishes  a  monthly 
periodical  called  Freedom's  Facts  avail- 
able to  subscribers  at  $3  per  year. 

The  July  issue  of  Freedom's  Facts  con- 
tains an  interesting  and  informative  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Why  Vietnam?",  and  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  this  article 
appear  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this 
point  and  that  following  the  article  there 
appear  the  masthead  of  the  publication 
which  also  includes  a  brief  statement  of 
the  program  and  purposes  of  the  All- 
American  Conference  to  Combat  Com- 
munism. 

Each  issue  of  this  unique  and  hard- 
hitting publication  Is  produced  under  the 
auspices  of  one  of  the  constituent  bodies 
which  are  members  of  the  AAC.  The  July 
issue  was  published  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American-Latvian  Association.  The 
Elks,  the  Eagles,  the  American  Legion, 
and  other  constituent  bodies  are  among 
those  sponsoring  other  issues  of  Free- 
dom's Facts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wht  Vietnam? 

Our  protracted  armed  Involvement  In  Viet 
Nam  has  raised  three  questions  on  the  cam- 
pus, m  churches,  and  in  the  political  arena. 

The  hawks  and  doves  separate  on  the  ques- 
tion: How  can  we  win?  and  Its  counterpart: 
How  can  we  get  out? 

But  both  hang  up  on  the  third:  "Why 
are  we  there?" 

Most  answers  have  come  from  people  who 
are  lost  in  the  woods.  They  chop  up  the 
underbrush,  flush  a  few  rabbits,  but  leave 
everyone  as  confused  as  before.  Certainly,  to 


review  the  decisions  which  led  to  our  Viet 
Nam  Involvement  leads  nowhere,  except  to 
the  past.  None  of  these  decisions  can  be 
changed  none  can  be  reversed. 

Our  decision  not  to  give  adequate  aid  to 
the  French  In  1954,  the  decision  to  broaden 
aid  and  advice  to  South  Viet  Nam  in  1961, 
the  decisions  which  led  to  the  overthrow  of 
President  Diem  in  1963,  our  consequent  com- 
mitment of  ground  forces.  Initiation  of  the 
bombing  north  of  the  DMZ,  and  the  ofl- 
and-on  decisions  about  pacification — none 
of  these  can  be  changed  or  made  over 
today. 

Those  who  look  to  the  future,  toward 
a  peaceful  world  In  which  free  men  can 
breathe,  are  less  concerned  with  past  de- 
cisions than  with  the  values  involved  in  our 
presence  In  South  Viet  Nam  right  now.  The 
future-looking  questions  are:  What  Is  our 
purpose  In  Asia?  What  do  we  accomplish 
by  being  there? 

AMERICAN   NATIONAL   INTEREST 

All  Of  our  actions  abroad,  and  certainly 
those  m  Viet  Nam,  must  relate  to  our  best 
national  Interests;  not  to  the  Interests  of  the 
poor  or  the  rich,  not  to  one  segment  of  the 
population  or  another,  but  to  America  as  a 
nation.  National  Interest  relates  not  to  our 
wealth  or  poverty,  but  to  the  kind  of  a  na- 
tion we  are  and  our  needs  for  survival  and  for 
progress. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  William  P. 
Bundy  explained  to  conferees  at  a  Citizen's 
Conference  on  Asia  In  Mid-May   1967: 

"The  United  States  can  only  survive  and 
prosper  In  a  world  of  nations  that  are 
going  ahead,  that  are  able  to  stand  Inde- 
pendently, and.  In  a  way,  develop  their  own 
future,  and  that  Is  the  only  kind  of  Asia,  the 
only  kind  of  world.  In  which,  in  the  long 
run,  the  United  States  as  we  know  It  can 
exist  and  thrive." 

That  paragraph,  along  with  one  from  Pres- 
ident John  P.  Kennedy,  should  be  placed 
In  every  recruiting  station,  every  school, 
every  church,  every  federal  official's  office. 
President  Kennedy  said: 

"Yet  our  basic  goal  remains  the  same:  a 
peaceful  world  community  of  free  and  inde- 
pendent states,  free  to  choose  their  own  fu- 
ture and  their  own  system,  so  long  as  It  does 
not  threaten  the  freedom  of  others." 

Neither  of  these  statements  of  national 
purpose  is  really  new.  Our  Revolution  In  1776 
lighted  a  torch  of  freedom  in  the  world.  It 
was  to  protect  the  Independence  of  emerging 
Latin  American  nations  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  was  put  forth  in  the  1820's.  World 
Wars  I  and  II  were  fought  to  halt  the  spread 
of  imperialism,  of  Nazi  and  Fascist  political 
absolutism  and  economic  exploitation  across 
the  maps  of  Europe,  Africa  and  Asia.  Oiu: 
current  containment  policy  was  adopted  by 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  20  years  ago  to 
block  the  spread  of  a  new  form  of  absolutism, 
expanding  outward  from  Moscow.  Viet  Nam 
Is  on  that  containment  line  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

RUSSIAN    NATIONAL    INTEREST 

Who  possibly  could  be  against  our  Ideals 
of  national  Independence  and  free  political 
and  economic  choice?  Our  adversaries  are. 
They  think  their  best  Interests  are  served  by 
totalitarianism  at  home  and  the  spread  of 
absolutism  abroad.  They  believe  their  in- 
terests are  served  when  conformity  replaces 
diversity,  censorship  of  Ideas  and  opinions, 
supplant  free  speech  and  free  press,  and  tight 
political  control  "vlpes  out  political  Independ- 
ence. 

Just  as  freedom  Is  Identified  with  America, 
so  political  absolutism  today  Is  Identified 
with  Russia.  The  label  is  not  new.  Alexan- 
der I,  Tsar  of  Russia,  proposed  In  1815  the 
Holy  Alliance  to  crtish  the  rise  of  democratic 
or  otherwise  Independent  governments.  It 
was  to  block  repenetratlon  of  Holy  Alliance 
powers  Into  Latin  America  that  our  Monroe 
Doctrine  was  established.  By  that  time,  the 
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early  1800>  confronutlon  between  Russia 
and  the  UJ3.  over  freedom  vs  tyranny  already 
was  so  obvious  that  a  young  French  scholar. 
Alexis  de  TocquevUle.  could  write  In  1835; 

"There  are  at  the  present  two  great  na- 
tion* In  the  world  ...  I  allude  to  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Americans  .  .  .  ( which  i  are 
still  In  the  act  of  growth      .  .  The  American 


Israel  could  be  mobilized  ugalnst  It  qulcltly 
and  without  significant  dlsaent. 

In  Viet  Nam.  however,  the  war  began  In- 
sidiously, loslde  of  South  Viet  Nam.  with 
Communist-trained  agents  and  guerrillas. 
They  infiltrated  South  Vietnamese  institu- 
tions, gained  villagers'  support  through  per- 
suasion   and    terror,    and    then— before    the 


struggle*  against  the  obstacles  which  nature      scope  of  their  Intentions  was  fully  realized 


opposes  to  him;  the  adversaries  of  the  Rus 
slans  are  men.  The  former  combats  the  wU- 
dernesa  and  savage  lUe.  the  latter,  civiliza- 
tion with  all  Its  arms. 

"The  Anglo-American  relies  upon  personal 
Interest  to  accomplish  his  ends,  and  gives 
free  scope  to  the  ungulded  strength  and  com- 
mon sense  of  the  people,  the  Russian  centers 
all  the  authority  in  a  single  arm.  The  princi- 
pal Initnunent  of  the  former  Is  freedom; 
of  the  Utter,  servitude.  Their  starting-point 

not    the 


opened  up  a  major  guerrlKa-clvU  war.  No  one 
Incident  began  the  conflUt.  so  that  the  war 
appeared  to  some  merely  as  the  escalation  of 
civil  protest  to  open  revolution 

Slmplv  stated,  however,  the  war  In  Viet 
Nam  Is  a  continuation  ot  the  unfinished  w;»r 
In  Korea  which.  In  turn,  was  a  continuation 
of  the  unHnlshed  war  on  the  China  Main- 
land. While  the  players  are  dlKerent  In  Viet 
Nam.  the  game  Is  the  same  For  m  Viet  Nam 
are  the  Viet  Cong  (Vietnamese  Communists) 
backed  by  all  Communist  Parties.  Including 


trained  leaders,  backed  with  airms.  moral, 
political  and  economic  support  from  the 
Communist  world,  and  carried  on  inside  the 
victim  countries.  Such  wars  can  be  con- 
ducted without  risk  of  direct  threat  to  the 
Soviet  homeland.) 

(3i  Promotion  of  non-mlUtary  war.  (This 
area  of  conflict.  Involving  economic,  politi- 
cal, psychological,  subversive  attack,  Is  so 
Intensive  It  can  only  be  described  with  the 
word  icaT.  It  Is  directed  against  all  non- 
Communist  nations,  primarily  against  tht 
United  States.  Simply  note  the  antl-Amerl- 
can  slogans  of  Arabs  In  the  Mid-East  War  i 

While  avoiding  major  war.  which  might 
threaten  the  Soviet  homeland  and  all  of  hu- 
manity. Communists  use  wars  ot  liberation 
and  non-mlUtary  warfare  to  (A)  establiih 
Communlst-lnfluenced-or-controUed  regimes 
in  the  developing  countries.  (B)  undermine 
the   secondary   powers  such   as   France  anil 


is  different   and   their   courses   are   not    tne      oackea  oy   an  ^""' ""•''!'^/ "' ""'',•-- _§      itaiy  in  order  to  draw  them  Into  the  Soviet 
same:  yet  each  of  them  seems  marked  out  by      f«»  ^-hlnese  and  Albanians^ o^^^^^^^^  l^  y       ^^    ^^fl^^nce.    and    ,C,    Isolate  and 

the  will  of  Heaven  to  sway  the  destinies  of      t^e  non-Communls.  Metnan^^^^^^  ^P^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  3,^^^  economically,  po- 


half  the  globe 

Tears  before  the  coming  of  Karl  Marx, 
Ftledrlcb  Engels.  V.  I  Lenin  or  Josef  Stalin 
could  be  seen  the  Russian  aim  to  spread 
tyranny  over  men  versus  the  .American  com 


.\merlcans  and  non-Communist  allies  on  the 
other  Communists  on  one  side;  non-Commu- 
nists on  the  other. 

OrfTNSE    VEHSrS    DErENSE 

Knowing  who  Is  flghtln?  and  where  does 


mltment  to  freedom  and  struggle  against  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  disclose  the  strange,  and  often 
hunger,  poverty  and  backwardness  The  ^^  .^j  j^ature  of  their  conflict.  The  ground 
poUcles  and  actions  of  both,  in  reality,  reflect  ^^^^  ^^^  these  Tyrannv  can  be  Imposed 
different  Internal  policies  and  long  and  deeply  ^  ^^^  subjugated  people  Independence  and 
.....^  w-,.  „K„,.,  ^„„  freedom    cannot    be    forced    upon    anyone. 

While  one  side  can  and  does  conquer  and 
subjugate  the  other  side  seeks  to  defend  and 
strena:then 


held  beliefs  about  man 

THE     COMMUNIST     FACTOR 

When  Communist  power  came  to  Russia  in 
1917,  the  quality  but  not  the  nature  of 
tyranny  changed.  If  anything,  the  Russian 
national  interest  In  creating  a  uniform  world, 
essentially  under  Russian  control  and  essen- 
tially based  on  the  Russian  imperial  model, 
was  heightened.  Lenin  s  rise  to  power  merely 
Introduced  a  new  dimension  of  Imperialism 
and  with  It  new  techniques  of  conquest  and 
of  control. 

Fifty  years  later  we  see  that  Moscow  now 
rules  all  of  the  territories  once  ruled  by  the 
Tsars  and  with  a  totalitarianism  even  more 
complete.  Through  the  device  of  Communist 
Parties,  the  Kremlin  has  effective.  If  not  al 


Take  this  concept  one  more  step  People 
who  believe  m  the  freedom  to  be  different, 
who  believe  in  diversity,  can  live  In  a  world 
where  some  nations  are  democracies,  others 
are  monarchies,  and  some  might  even  be  In- 
ternal dictatorships,  so  long  as  they  do  not 
threaten  the  freedom  of  others.  But  a  nation 
or  an  International  movement  which  seeks  to 
build  a  uniform  world  under  one-party  rule 
threatens  the  freedom  of  all  others. 

The  Interplay  between  the  forces  of  those 
who  cannot  Uve  with  diversity  and  those  who 
can    has    made   the   Communists   aggressors 


ways    complete,    control    over    many    lands  against  independence  and  freedom  and  the 

beyond  the  borders  of  Tsarist  rule    In  addl-  Americans  the  defenders    Since  the  aggres- 

tlon,  the  Kremlin  can  count  on  Communists  slons  In  the  Middle  East  and  Viet  Nam  have 

In    currently    non-Communist    countries    as  been  ageresslon-by-proxy;    the  defenders  or 

their  "reserves",  namely,  added  forces  work-  independenoe  often  seem  to  be  engaged  In  tne 


litlcally  and  psychologically. 

Communists  figure  that  when  the  VS.  It 
l.solated  politically  and  weakened  economi- 
cally, a  Communist  regime  can  be  established 
In  the  United  States  by  Internal  political 
means  If  possible,  by  guerrilla  war  and  war  of 
liberation  If  necessary. 

WHERE'S  THE  PROOF? 

Whether  or  not  this  analysis  Is  valid  can 
only  be  demonstrated  by  whether  or  not 
Communists  act  In  accord  with  It.  Commu- 
nist Ideology  may  be  alive  or  de.id.  but  Ccm- 
munlsta  are  doing  almost  to  the  letter  wha; 
they  say  they  are  doing. 

Communists  are  working  to  prevent  a  ma- 
Jor  world  war.  Their  promotion  of  "peaceful 
co-existence"  at  the  Glassboro  meeting  In 
May  Is  but  one  of  many  examples.  But.  as 
Soviet  MarshaU  A.  A.  Grechko  said  on  May 
1,  1967.  the  Soviet  Union  "supports  In  every 
way  the  national  liberation  struggle  of  peo- 
ples," that  Is  to  say,  they  fully  support  guer- 
rilla and  clvU  wars. 

The  Soviets  last  year  tried  to  talk  an  in- 
ternational body  of  lawyers  Into  accepting 
tears  of  liberation  as  legal  under  International 
law.  This  scheme  failed  by  an  eyelash.  Right 
now  they  are  In  a  campaign  of  meetings, 
seminars,  and  discussions  to  persuade  world 
churchmen  to  accept  wars  of  liberation  and 
even  support  them  as  peoples'  movements  to- 


ing  inside  Independent    nations   Upward   the      wrong  war  at  the  wrong  time.  In  the  wrong      ^''^^'^'^^^^'■''^'^^11^^^^^^^,^^^^^^^ 
^I    or    a    tot^l^nrlan    world     All    of    these      P>ace%nd  against  the  wrong  ener^s.  rv'ef^T^  ^e^part'ofThe^boUe^^ni 

Parties  (with  the  current  exception  of  Mam-         Although    some    have    advocat«l    it.    tne      "'. .'''J'    ,      '         .g,  ^.g  .. 


land  China  and  Albania  i  look  for  leadership 
to  the  "mother"  Party-- the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 

It  Is  no  historic  accident  that  a  primary 
function  of  all  Communist  Parties  i  again. 
now  excepting  Mainland  China  and  Albania i 
Is  the  protection  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
more  speclflcally.  Moscow,  the  fountalnhead 
and  center  of  the  World  Communist  Move- 
ment. In  any  major  contest  between  the  Com- 
mtinlst  world  and  ours,  the  Red  Chinese,  the 
Albanians  and  the  so-called  independent 
Communists — the  Yugoslavs^-can  be  ex- 
pected to  Bide  with  the  B^emlln  against  the 
United  States 

TH«     NATt-TlE     Or     THE     CONrLICT     TODAY 

On  groimd  level  the  conflict  today  Is  easy 
to  visualize.  In  the  Middle  East  as  well  as  In 
Viet  Nam.  TacUcally.  the  Middle  East  was  an 
area  where  It  was  impossible  for  combatants 
to  bide:  Viet  Nam  Is  an  area  where  It  Is  Im- 
pooelble  to  move.  Where  blitzkrieg  worked  In 
the  Slnal,  the  more  complex  techniques  of 
search  and  destroy,  interdiction  of  supplies, 
and  p«clflcatlon  must  be  used  in  Viet  Nam. 

The  military  tactics,  while  more  Interest- 
ing, are  less  significant  than  are  the  com- 
batanU.  In  the  Middle  East  the  Egyptians 
and  Syrians  armed  and  backed  by  the  Com- 
munist bloc  started  hostilities  with  a  half- 
step  by  blocking  one  of  Israel's  most  vital 
lifelines,  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  This  was  so  ob- 
vious a  hostile  act,  that  the  entire  nation  of 


Unlt^  st^'tes  so  far  has  not  seen  flt_to_carry     °r  "Peaceful  co-existence 


the  confilct  for  independence  Into  other  na 
tlon's  territories  to  overthrow  Communist  re- 
gimes I  with  possible  exception  of  Guatemala 
and  Cuba).  So  In  Viet  Nam  President  John- 
son can  sav  that  our  enemy  Is  aggression. 
Our  National  goal  la  not  to  destroy  Commu- 
nist rule  in  the  North;  rather,  it  Is  to  force 
North  Viet  Nam  to  ceate  Its  aggresslon-by- 
proxy  against  the  South.  The  built-in  defen- 
slveness  of  this  American  position  accounts 
for  a  ma'or  observable  fact  of  our  time  All 
the  wars 'are  fought  on  our  side  of  the  Iron 
and  Bamboo  Curtain  boundaries;  when  for- 
eign troops  are  Involved  they  are  ours,  not 
those  of  the  U  SS  R. 

THE  CONFUSION    FACTOR 

All  of  this  might  be  easy  to  understand,  if 
not  to  agree  with,  except  for  a  confusing  ele- 
ment called  peaceful  co-existence."  Com- 
munists, who  coined  this  phrase  over  50 
years  ago.  use  It  to  present  an  Image  of  be- 


Sovlet  and  other  Communists,  of  courst, 
are  feeding  the  flames  of  guerrilla,  civil  and. 
In  the  Middle  East,  regional  war.  The  Soviets 
already  have  replaced  a  large  portion  of  the 
warplanes  and  tanks  lost  by  the  Arabs  in  thf 
blitz  war  with  Israel.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Soviets,  the  Red  Chinese,  and  some  of  the 
other  Communist-run  countries  have  been 
supporting  the  North  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nists with  arms,  ammunition,  artillery,  mis- 
siles and  planes  In  some  cases,  these  have 
been  accompanied  by  technicians  and  ad- 
visers. 

Peace  would  be  closer  In  Viet  Nam  today 
were  It  not  for  the  military  supplies,  and 
political  backing  the  Viet  Cong  receive  from 
the  Soviets  and  the  World  Communist  Move- 
ment. Soviet  Premier  Alexel  Kosygln  indi- 
cated at  the  Hollybush  meeting  that  Soviet 
support  for  the  Viet  Cong  will  continue 

HOW    ABOtn    VIETNAM? 

When  all  the  facts  are  laid  end  to  end.  it 


ns  for  oeace  while.  In  fact,  they  promote  ag-  When  all  the  facts  are  laia  ena  w  =">..  • 

CTMSlve  wars   The  trick  of  peaceful  co-exist-      becomes  clear  that  Viet  Nam  Is  not  an  Uo 


gressl   - 

ence  la  that  It  Is  an  Idea  with  several  parts; 

il)   Avoidance  of  war  between  major  pow-      ua.^    v.-    - -      -    -      .v,„  tt<«R 

ers    (A  major  war  would  threaten  the  Soviet      quence  of  confrontations  between  the_U&s» 
Communist    homeland.    Soviet    policy    since 
1917   has   never   changed   on    this  score.  All 
threats    to    the    Soviet    homeland    must    be 
avoided  > 

i2i  Promotion  of  wars  of  liberation.  (These 
are   proxy   wars  carried  on   by   Communlst- 


lated  conflict   as  anti-war  protestors  would 
have  us  believe.  Rather  It   Is  one  of  a  a*- 


and  the  US  which  Includes  the  Coromunisi 
takeover  of  Eastern  Europe  as  our  force* 
were  withdrawn  after  World  War  II.  confron- 
taUons  in  Greece.  Turkey.  West  BerUn.  Kores 
and  Cuba.  We're  in  Viet  Nam  because  thats 
where  the  action  Is  right  now.  Once  the  ac- 
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tion  was  in  Greece,  then  In  West  Berlin,  then 
In  Korea.  Now  its  Viet  Nam. 

The  question  really  should  not  be:  Why 
are  we  there?  but  rather:  What  does  our 
being  there  accomplish?  In  Viet  Nam  we  are, 
at  great  sacrifice,  defending  the  right  of  a 
small  Southeast  Asian  nation  to  be  Independ- 
ent. Our  action  supports  our  own  often-ex- 
pressed Ideals  for  mankind.  Ideals  of  nation- 
al independence  and  himian  freedom.  This 
makes  a  profound  Impression  upon  all  na- 
tions on  our  side  of  the  Bamboo  Curtain. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Bundy  noted 
an  Interrelationship  between  our  posture 
and  the  development  of  areas  of  peace  and 
prosperity  In  Asia.  Our  defense  of  South 
Korea  removed  a  possible  threat  to  Japan, 
he  said,  and  thus  aided  Japanses  progress. 
Our  opposition  to  Red  Chinese  aggression  In 
the  Formosa  Straights  protected  Taiwan. 
Now  South  Korea,  Japan  and  Talwaln  In  their 
prosperity,  are  adding  to  the  area  of  peace 
and  democratic  progress  throughout  Asia. 

It  Is  possible  to  speculate  that  our  defense 
of  Independence  In  Viet  Nam  encouraged 
Indonesians  to  throw  out  the  Commtinlsts 
within  hours  of  a  Communist  coup  and  gave 
courage  to  Israelis,  If  any  courage  was  need- 
ed. In  their  conflict  with  Soviet-backed 
Arabs.  No  speculation  Is  needed  to  see  that 
our  stand  In  Viet  Nam  Is  consistent  with  our 
most  Immediate  national  interests — main- 
tenance of  a  world  of  Independent  nations. 
Only  In  such  a  world  can  we  as  a  nation  of 
free  people  survive  and  prosper.  The  btirden 
la  upon  those  who  attack  our  position  In 
Viet  Nam  to  demonstrate  that  we  can  remain 
free  and  Independent  If  we  fall  to  defend 
freedom  and  independence  for  all. 

r-REi3>OM'S    FACTS 

(A  publication  of  the  All  American  Confer- 
ence To  Combat  Communism,  1028  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036) 

Annual  Subscription,  $3. 
D.  L.  Miller,  Editor. 

The  All  American  Conference  Includes 
some  40  national  veterans,  women's,  frater- 
nal, civic,  religious,  and  youth  organizations. 
Its  purpose  Is  to  provide  organization  leaders 
and  other  with  accurate  Information  on  the 
alma,  programs  and  techniques  of  Commu- 
nists and  others  who  seek  to  undermine  and 
destroy  the  free  principles  and  Institutions 
which  these  organizations  support. 

One  AAC  activity  Is  distribution  of  Free- 
dom's Pacts,  which  quotes,  at  times,  from 
Communist  sources  to  give  citizens  direct 
access  to  Communist  statements  of  their  own 
objectives  and  tactics.  Only  when  Americans 
know  of  Communist  plans  In  advance  can 
they  act  In  time  to  defeat  them. 


EXTRADITION  OP  MOISE  TSHOMBE 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, Moise  Tshombe,  the  former  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Congo  Republic.  Is  no'w 
in  Algeria  awaiting  extradition  to  the 
Congo  where  he  faces  possible  execution 
by  the  Congolese  authorities.  Mr. 
Tshombe,  who  had  been  given  asylum 
by  the  Spardsh  Government,  was  kid- 
naped while  flying  in  a  British  aircraft 
over  Spain  and  brought  to  Algeria.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Algeria  has  ruled  that 
he  must  be  extradited  to  the  Congo,  but 
the  final  decision  must  rest  with  Col. 
Houari  Boumedienne,  the  chief  of  state 
of  Algeria.  If  Tshombe  is  extradited,  the 
Congolese  leaders  have  indicated  that  he 
be  executed  without  any  further  legal 
proceedings. 

Whatever  one  thinks  of  the  political 
activities  or  the  political  past  of  Mr. 
Tshombe,  all  of  us  should  deplore  any 
action  taken  that   violates   established 


principles  of  law  and  recognized  man- 
dates of  due  process.  Both  Algeria  and 
the  Congo  are  signatories  to  the  High 
Seas  Convention  of  1958,  which  calls  on 
all  states  to  cooperate  in  the  suppression 
of  piracy,  and  explicitly  Includes  air- 
planes within  its  mandate.  Both  Algeria 
and  the  Congo  as  well  as  SiMdn  are  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations,  and  all  three 
nations  with  more  than  100  others  sub- 
scribe to  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  which  declares  the  right 
of  every  person  to  seek  and  enjoy  politi- 
cal asylum.  Further,  the  principle  is  gen- 
erally accepted  in  international  law  that 
there  should  be  no  extradition  for  politi- 
cal offenses. 

No  individual  and  no  nation  should 
prejudge  the  Issues  of  international  law 
involved  in  this  case;  no  individual  and 
no  nation  should  dictate  a  course  of  ac- 
tion to  the  interested  parties.  The  action 
to  be  taken  in  this  case  is  properly  the 
concern  of  Algeria.  Spain,  and  the  Congo. 
But  every  individual  and  every  nation 
should  be  concerned  that  respect  is 
shown  for  the  rule  of  law;  every  individ- 
ual and  every  nation  should  be  con- 
cerned that  the  dignity  of  every  other 
person,  the  right  of  every  man  to  due 
process  and  treatment  under  law,  is 
properly  recognized.  In  the  end,  kidnap- 
ing, hijacking,  extradition  for  political 
crimes,  and  execution  without  trial  serve 
no  man's  interest  and  benefit  no  nation. 

For,  among  nations  as  well  as  individ- 
uals, one  incident  of  lawlessness  becomes 
a  model  for  others  who  sense  that  suiting 
outside  the  law  will  serve  some  particu- 
lar interest.  The  result  is  rule,  without 
law;  the  price  Is  exacted  from  the  ideal 
of  orderly  and  peaceful  relations  among 
nations;  the  victim  of  tomorrow's  lawless 
act  may  be  someone  whose  political  posi- 
tion is  more  to  our  liking  or  it  may  even 
be  those  who  act  against  others  today. 

In  the  end.  civilized  treatment  of  each 
man,  regardless  of  whether  one  dis- 
agrees with  his  views  or  acts,  reflects  the 
civilization  enjoyed  by  all  men.  It  is  in 
this  spirit  that  I  would  urge  all  the  par- 
ties concerned  with  Mr.  Tshombe  to  act 
with  restraint,  and  to  recognize  that  re- 
spect for  law  at  this  moment  can  only 
enhance  respect  for  law  among  all  in- 
dividuals and  all  nations.  As  Camus 
wrote  to  a  colleague,  you  have  no  right 
to  question  the  ideals  of  others  "so  long 
as  the  murder  of  a  man  angers  you  only 
when  that  man  shares  your  ideas." 


TRAINING  MAGAZINE  PERFORMS 
SERVICE  FOR  EMPLOYERS  AND 
EMPLOYEES   OF  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  pleased  and  impressed  to  see  an 
article  entitled  "Has  Federal  Legislation 
Affected  Your  Training?"  written  by  Dr. 
Leonard  Nadler,  of  George  Washington 
University,  and  published  in  Training 
magazine  for  August  1967.  The  article, 
geared  to  the  employer  who  has  not  be- 
come aware  of  the  benefits  of  Federal 
training  and  development  programs  for 
him.  gives  full  and  persuasive  advice 
about  the  many  Government  programs 
available  to  such  employer. 

We  in  Congress  can  work  tirelessly  for 
improved  training  and  development  op- 


portunities for  our  Nation's  working 
forces,  but  without  the  services  of  the 
news  media  the  American  public  is  "the 
last  to  know  " — remaining  unaware  of 
the  existence  of  the  very  programs  which 
could  be  preparing  them  for  better  jobs 
and  better  lives. 

Just  such  difficulties  have  been  ex- 
perienced in  the  first  year  and  a  half 
of  the  existence  of  the  cold  war  GI  bill, 
which  I  saw  passed  into  law  during  the 
second  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 
Only  a  fraction  of  those  eligible  have 
been  advised  of  its  possibilities  for  them 
and  have  utilized  this  program  of  educa- 
tion and  training.  Yet  while  this  pro- 
gram and  others  like  it,  all  mentioned  in 
the  article,  go  begging,  employers  still 
are  searching  for  qualified,  trained 
workers. 

I  commend  the  magazine  Training 
highly  for  the  good  service  which  it  has 
performed  for  the  public  in  this  article, 
and  congratulate  Dr.  Nadler  on  his 
thorough  and  helpful  article. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Has    Federal    Legislatiok    Affected    Yotm 
Training? 
I  By  Leonard  Nadler) 
(Note. — Dr.  Nadler  Is  Associate  Professor 
of  Adult  Education  and  Employee  Develop- 
ment    at     George    Washington     University, 
Washington,  D.C.  He  Is  also  the  President  of 
Leadership  Resources,  Inc.) 

If  you  have  to  answer  no  to  the  title  of 
this  article,  you  could  be  missing  one  of  the 
greatest  boons  to  training  in  Industry  and 
business.  A  traditional  attitude  of  private 
Industry  has  been:  the  less  we  have  to  do 
with  government  the  better.  In  today's  world, 
this  could  mean  cutting  your  organization  off 
from  some  of  the  benefits  which  your  legis- 
lators are  trying  to  provide.  It  can  also  mean 
that  you  are  Ignoring  a  positive  resource 
which  can  held  you  In  meeting  the  man- 
power needs  of  your  organization. 

It  would  be  Impossible,  In  an  article,  to 
detail  all  the  legislation  which  is  of  Impor- 
tance to  those  who  are  Involved  In  training 
In  business  and  Industry.  The  magnitude  of 
the  data  becomes  apparent  when  It  Is  seen 
that  at  present  twenty-seven  Federal  laws 
contain  provisions  for  direct  financial  assist- 
ance to  persons  while  enrolled  In  educational 
or  occupational  training  programs.'  There 
are  additional  laws  which  do  not  contain 
financial  assistance  to  the  enroUees,  but 
rather  to  the  institutions  or  agencies  con- 
ducting the  training. 

Some  of  the  pertinent  legislation  wlU  be 
discussed  here  under  the  following  headings: 
(1)  developing  a  trained  work  force,  (2) 
helping  the  disadvantaged.  (3)  providing  as- 
sistance to  employees.  In  each  case,  the  legis- 
lation will  be  cited  and  some  observations 
made  about  industry  Involvement.  A  refer- 
ence will  also  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  arti- 
cle as  to  where  additional  and  specific  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained. 

DEVELOPING     A     TEAINED     WORK     FORCE 

One  piece  of  legislation  that  bears  di- 
rectly on  the  problem  of  bridging  the  gap 
between  what  the  labor  market  demands 
and  what  workers  bring  to  the  market  Is  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 


1  Federally -Assisted  Manpower  Develop- 
ment Programs,  A  planning  Staff  Study, 
Manpower  Administration,  OMPER,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  undated,  33  pages. 
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1962  and  Ite  subsequent  amendments.  The 
potential  of  this  Act  can  be  seen  In  the 
words  of  one  trainer  who  wrote:  "Thus  the 
Act  embodies  a  strinuig  r.ew  concept,  one 
Involving  the  cxiper^tlon  of  private  Industry. 
labor  organlzaUons,  government  agencies, 
and  the  school.s  In  a  concerted  otTort  to  soUe 
a  problem  of  n.itional  concern  This  appro.ich 
also  adds  a  new  dimension  u.  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  coordinator  or  super-.  Isor  of  the 
training  program;  he  must  seek  not  only  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  his  own  com- 
pany, but  al.so  to  contribute  his  Insights 
and  knowledge  to  those  of  others.   .  .    "  = 

One  of  the   Important   contributions  that 
private  industry  can  make  is  providing  OJT. 
which    the   Department   of   Labor    identlfles 
as  "the  actual  performance  of  the  work  du- 
ties In  any  occupation  under  the  supervision 
and    guidance    of    a    trained    worker    or    In- 
structor".'  This    informative    pamphlet    also 
polnu  out  that.  "The  Federal  Government. 
under  the  provision  of  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  iMDTAi  of  1962.  Is 
ready  to  help  I'mployer'i  and  related  groups 
with  the  development  and  co'tt  of  on-the-job 
(OJT)   training  programs"  (emphasis  mine). 
There   is    no   secret    about    all    this    Your 
company  can  provide  OJT  and  get  paid  for  it. 
Of  course,  there  are  other  benefits.  In  addi- 
tion to  providing  social  and  community  bene- 
fits. It  may  al.so  help  you  Improve  your  OJT 
practices  and  provide  a  pool  of  trained   In- 
dividuals from  whom  you  could  draw  future 
empolyees    to    meet    your    needs.    There    are 
many  other  parts  of  the  MDTA  which  can 
be  helpful,   and   your   source   for   adduior.al 
information  Is    ff  1  on  the  Partial  Listing. 

In  addition  to  the  OJT  another  major  part 
of  the  MDTA  Is  concerned  with  what  is  called 
Institutional  training  These  .ire  public  and 
private  vocational  education  facilities  Al- 
though you  may  not  be  Interested  In  open- 
ing your  training  area  :is  a  vocational  school. 
doing  so  might  provide  some  interesting  p<is- 
slbllltles  for  another  function  for  training, 
other  than  strictly  employee  training 

Another  Interesting  aspect  of  this  legisla- 
tion Is  that  Instructors  may  be  drawn  from 
private  Industrv  What  about  working  out  a 
reciprocal  relationship  between  your  Instruc- 
tional staff  and  the  local  training  Institu- 
tion under  NfDTA''  It  might  provide  new  in- 
sight for  your  training  Instructors  and  even 
the  opportunity  to  expand  their  horizons 
What  about  a  Job-rotation  experience,  for  a 
limited  period  of  time.  Into  an  Institutional 
training  facUirv  of  MDTA?  More  information 
on  institutional  training  can  be  obtained 
from  Source   r2  on  the  Partial  Listing 

How  many  times  have  you  decried  the  -ib- 
sence  of  sound  research  in  the  area  of  train- 
ing and  manpower  development^  The  Ameri- 
can Socletv  for  Trilnlng  and  Development 
has  endeavored  to  assist  by  the  development 
of  the  Fund  for  Research  in  Training  and 
Development  '  But.  why  not  also  use  govern- 
ment funds  when  they  are  available  for  this 
purpose'  Under  the  M.mpower  Act  of  1965. 
Title  I.  It  Is  possible  to  obtain  research  funds 
for  individuals  and  private  research  organi- 
sations You  may  not  be  a  private  research 
organization,  but  you  are  an  individual.  It 
should  not  be  too  difficult  to  envl.slon  a  work- 
ing arrangement  with  your  organization 
where  the  government  Is  paying  part  of  the 
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cost  to  you  or  one  of  your  staff  in  order  to 
produ.-e  the  research  we  so  desperately  need. 
The  source  for  more  infornatlon  Is  #3  on 
the  Partial  Ustlng. 

EDUCATION   RESEARCH   FDNDS 

Another  source  of  research  funds  can  be 
found  in  the  Office  of  Education  under  funds 
provided  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963.  One  of  the  problenas  In  this  area  has 
been  the  limitations  of  funds  to  nonprofit 
organizations.  However,  within  the  past  few 
months  there  have  been  some  contracts 
.iwarded  to  profit  organizations  The  guide- 
lines are  still  unclear,  but  the  Intent  of  the 
Office  to  Involve  qualified  prlvate-profit- 
maklng  organizations  has  become  clear.  In 
addition  to  research,  it  Is  al.so  po&ilble  to  set 
up  teacher-training  demonstration  programs. 
Are  you  among  those  who  decry  the  lack  of 
suitable  vocational  training  in  the  schools? 
The  criticisms  of  our  vocational  schools  may 
be  well-founded  but  once  again  it  Is  "better 
to  light  one  candle  than  to  curse  the  dark- 
ness "  Your  candle  may  well  be  a  program  of 
having  vocational  teachers  spend  time  In 
vour  training  department,  under  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  government.  Your 
sovirce   Is  s4   ( v.    the   P.irtlal   Ll.stin.,'. 

Our  universities  are  a  uemendous  resource, 
and  not  only  for  producing  graduates.  If  you 
haven't  been  near  a  university  lately,  you 
are  In  for  some  surprises  In  fact,  university 
administrator  Ernest  E  McMahon  hiis  noted 
that  training  directors  don't  really  know 
how  to  use  universities  to  their  advantage- 
For  ejt.imple.  what  do  you  know  about  the 
plans  of  the  universities  In  your  state''  Under 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  iPX.  89- 
32y  I  Title  I.  universities  are  encouraged  to 
underuke  programs  to  Improve  conununlty 
services,  and  one  area  of  concern  Is  employ- 
ment The  exact  programs  are  worked  out 
in  each  swte  and  m  each  community.  What 
are  some  of  the  emplo>-ment  problems  In 
your  geographical  area  which  could  be  ap- 
proached through  the  use  of  the  funds  avail- 
able under  this  Act?  Contact  S<.nu-ce  :;5  on 
the  listiiig- 


•DeCarlo  Charles  R  and  Ormsbee  W  Rob- 
inson. Education  in  B-iSinf^^  and  InduHry 
New  York  The  Center  for  Applied  Research 
in  Education.  1966  Page  ^^. 

'An  Emplou^ei  Guide  to  On-the-Joh 
Training.  US  Department  of  Labor  Bureau 
of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  This  Is  only 
a  17  page  pamphlet  but  in  addition  to  giving 
some  basic  information  It  also  lists  the  Field 
Offices  of  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training. 

•  Farbro.  Patrick  C  "The  Fund  for  Research 
in  Training  and  Development"  Training  Di- 
rectors   Journal.    June    1965.    pages    42-44 


HELPING    THE    DIS  NDVANTACED 

Theie  Is  still  much  confusion  about 
poverty  and  the  poor,  hence  the  more  gen- 
eral use  of  the  word  disadv.^ntaged.  Your 
company  m.iv  h.ive  dls.idvantaged  indi- 
viduals on  Its  payroll,  such  as  the  fellows  In 
*he  low-p.iylng  Jobs  who  cannot  move  up"" 
The  nature'of  their  dls.idvantage  miy  he  that 
thev  are  unable  to  read  and  write  eifectlvely; 
•hey  are  not  able  to  benefit  from  the  training 
programs  that  you  are  prepared  to  make 
available  to  them  Moving  up  the  scale,  what 
about  the  58  million  .idults  In  the  US.  with- 
out high  school  diplomas'  How  many  of 
them  are  In  your  training  program? 

In  the  closing  hours  of  this  Last  session  of 
Congress  a  new  law  was  p.^ssed  which  is 
called  the  "Adult  Education  Act  of  1966." 
Offlflally.  It  Is  TlUe  III  of  the  Amendmf-nts 
to  the  Elementary  :>nd  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  (PL  89-750).  There  are  many 
important  sections,  but  the  operation  of  the 
Act  Is  the  most  lmp^)rtant  ActunUy,  It  stems 
from  the  old  Title  IIB  of  the  Ec momlc  Op- 
portunity Act  For  the  training  director  It 
me  ins  that  vour  company  can  now  provide 
basic  education  (defined  as  "educational  pro- 
granis  for  adults  to  enable  them  to  overcome 
English  language  limitations,  to  Improve 
their  bislc  education  In  prep.iratlon  for  oc- 
cupational training  and  more  pmflt.ible  em- 
ployment, and  to  become  more  productive 
and  responsible  citizens"  (.Sec   302  i 

As  this  activity  has  functioned  In  the  past. 
It  is  possible  to  have  classes  conducted  In 
your  plant  or  office,  without  costing  you  a 
cent     for     Instruction     or     materials      Your 

'McMahon,  Ernest  E  University  Policies 
and  Training  Problems"  Training  Directors 
Journal.  May  1966.  Pages  3a  33. 


.sources  could  be  your  local  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, your  State  Director  of  Adult  Education, 
or   re  on   the  Partial  Listing. 

A  common  complaint  Is  that   the  dlsad- 
vantaged  don't   want  to  get  off  the  public 
rolls.  After  some  experimental  work  In  this 
area  In  Norfolk  and  Chicago.  Congress  passed 
Title    V   of    the   Economic    Opportunity  Act 
(PL.  88-452)    which,  when  added  to  earlier 
legl-latlon    under    the    Social    Security  Act 
Title   XI.   Sec     1115    (P.L.   84-880).  provWet 
one  answer   .'V  person  on  public  assistance,  in 
Fome  cases,  must  make  himself  available  for 
training  If  he  wants  to  remain  on  the  public 
assistance  rolls    In  many  communltlee,  such 
training  activities  are  known  as  Work  Op- 
portunity Training  Centers.  However,  a  sig- 
nificant component  of  these  programs  must 
come  from  private  Industry.  The  WOTC  can 
provide  the  necessary  classroom  Instruction, 
but  the  vocational  training  element  must  b* 
provided    by   existing   private   organizations. 
Your  company  could  be  one  of  these   In  ad- 
dition to  providing  an  opportunity  for  Indi- 
viduals  to  move  off  the  relief  rolls.  It  also 
means  that  you  can  be  creating  additions: 
manpo-jier  resources  In  your  community,  at 
no  cost  to  yourselves.  On  the  Federal  level 
the  source  Is   r7  on  the  Partial  Listing. 

As  of  this  writing,  between  the  89th  and 
the  90th  Congresses,  the  fate  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  Is  open  to  question. 
However,  there  Is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
Community  Action  Programs  will  continue 
either  under  the  OEO  or  some  other  govern- 
ment agency.  These  programs  are  currently 
authorized  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  iP.L.  88-452),  Title  IIA.  Al- 
though funds  cannot  be  given  to  a  private 
proiit-maklng  organization,  It  Is  possible  to 
become  Involved  by  providing  a  service  for 
which  the  local  community  action  agency 
can  pay.  As  cmployablUty  Is  the  keynote  of 
the  Act.  there  Is  no  question  about  the  In- 
volvement of  private  Industry,  the  future 
employers.  To  date,  not  enough  has  been 
done,  although  the  headquarters  stall  c! 
CAP  has  encouraged  the  Inclusion  of  man- 
power development  programs  la  every  anti- 
poverty  progr.un  The  community  cannct  do 
It  by  Itself:  It  needs  the  help  of  business  and 
Indii.stry  If  there  is  a  CAP  In  the  area  of 
your  offices  and  plants,  contact  them.  If  not, 
the  Federal  source  Is  =8  on  the  Partial 
Listing, 
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PRoVtlU.NC     ASSISTA.NCE    TO     EMPLOYEES 

There  are  sieveral  programs  which  provide 
training  opportunities  lor  ycjur  employe«s 
most  of  them  in  out-of-hou.se  training  op- 
portunities Some  of  these  can  be  individ- 
ualized, while  some  are  of  a  general  nature 
For  example,  huve  your  employees  taXen 
advantage  of  the  "Cold  W.ir  O  I  Bi'.l"^  Of- 
flclallv  It  IS  the  Veteran's  R^'adjustnr.ect 
Benefits  Act  of  1966  iP.L.  89  358).  Under 
certain  circum.'-tances.  your  employees  couio 
have  their  training  paid  for  when  they  at- 
tend vocational  or  bu.'.lness  schools  as  well 
as  high  .school  or  college  wurk.  The  Bill  eien 
provides  tor  reimbursement  for  correspond- 
ence school  training 

How  can  you  u^e  this?  Well.  If  your  com- 
pany has  a  tuition-refund  program  you  may 
be  paving  for  courses  taken  by  yur  em- 
plovees  which  could  Just  as  well  be  linancec 
under  this  Bill  It  may  well  be  that  there 
are  emf-lovec-^  viho  are  n't  aware  of  the 
training  opportunities  which  could  be  made 
available  to  them.  Tlie  source,  for  them 
would  be  r9  on  the  Partial  Listing. 

■With  the  rapid  explosion  of  knowledge- 
keeping  emplo\ees  up  to  date  *n  their  re- 
poectlve  fields  has  become  quite  a  P''°''J'^ 
The  Coiigr<^s';  recognized  this  and  P''""^ 
the  State  Technical  -Services  Act  of  19« 
(PL  89  182  1  The  purpo.-e  U.  to  provide  w- 
entlflc  and  technical  Information  for  pr'^jT 
industrv  business  and  commerce.  The  wort" 
"technical  services  "  are  broadly  Interpret*" 
and  can  Include  training  experiences  of  ^ 
kinds  as  well  as  the  dissemination  of  scien- 


tiflc  and  engineering  information  and  re- 
search. ,.  ^  J 
The  purposes  of  the  Act  are  accomplished 
through  the  efforts  of  qualified  Institutions, 
pubUc  as  well  as  private  nonprofit  Institu- 
tions. If  you  have  needs  for  your  employees, 
you  should  be  contacting  such  institutions 
to  encourage  them  to  provide  the  training 
assistance  you  need,  and  at  no  cost  to  your 
training  budget.  If  you  don't  know  whom 
to  contact  in  your  state,  your  Federal  source 
ts  ylO  on  the   Partial   Listing. 

WHY  isn't  industry  involved? 
Given  the  above  very  short  and  Incom- 
plete list  of  Ualnlng  opportunities  which 
can  be  funded  by  the  Federal  government, 
why  hasn't  industry  been  Involved  to  the 
extent  possible?  One  reason  Is  the  tradition- 
al tendency  of  private  Industry  to  stay  away 
from  anything  which  Is  government  spon- 
sored 

There  are  other  reasons  which  should  not 
be  Ignored.  For  one,  too  little  effort  has  been 
made  by  the  appropriate  government  agen- 
cies and  Individuals  to  define  the  role  which 
might  be  played  by  existing  resources.  The 
tendency  has  been  more  toward  developing 
new  resources  rather  than  working  with 
what  already  exists.  There  has  not  been 
enough  Innovative  thinking  among  the  prac- 
titioners. 

Another  problem  area  Is  the  need  for  closer 
liaison  between  Washington  and  the  field. 
One  attempt  In  this  direction  is  that  made 
by  the  Office  of  Education,  which  has  only 
recently  reactivated  its  field  office.-  and  is 
slowly  turning  decision  making  over  the  field. 
Of  course,  this  has  been  a  hallmark  of  the 
antipoverty  program,  but  the  staffing  of  field 
offices  did  not  encourage  the  kind  of  deci- 
sion making  at  the  local  level  which  had  been 
envisioned. 

On  the  other  side,  business  and  Industry 
must  develop  new  ways  of  working  with  the 
Federal  government.  Through  as-soclatlons, 
consortltims  and  other  forms  of  c:roup  ven- 
ttiree.  it  should  be  possible  for  related  or- 
eanlzatlons  to  Isolate  those  areas  In  which 
they  have  need  and  expertise.  Individual 
companies  must  allow  for  more  Interaction 
between  their  training  staffs  and  Washing- 
ton. This  Is  not  a  call  for  more  "five  per- 
centers," those  individuals  whose  function 
It  Is  to  obtain  government  contracts  for  their 
clients:  rather,  the  training  director  must 
be  made  more  knowledgeable  and  then  given 
the  time  and  ftinds  to  uncover  the  opportu- 
nities which  abound  as  a  result  of  the  flood 
of  legislation  but  which  are  not  always  ap- 
parent. 

If  the  above  is  done,  then  another  problem 
might  well  be  handled.  To  date,  the  legisla- 
tion reflects  the  government  point  of  -view 
and  the  needs  as  can  be  determined  by  Con- 
peaa.  Trainers  must  make  their  needs  known 
to  Congre.is  if  their  requirements  are  to  be 
reflected  In  the  legislation. 

CONCLUSION 

The  effect  of  legislation  on  training  must 
b*  understood  by  all  personnel  connected 
with  employee  development  if  they  are  to 
meet  the  obligations  of  the  Job.  For  the 
future,  the  training  director  must  spend 
more  time  brineing  himself  up  to  date  on 
related  legislation,  must  become  more  in- 
novative In  Identifying  how  the  legislation 
jnay  be  used  to  supplement  the  usual  traln- 
"ig  programs  of  his  organization,  and  must 
«Plore  ways  in  which  he  can  have  a  deci- 
sive effect  on  legislation  as  It  goes  throu^ 
"le  normal  processes  and  procedures  of  our 
government. 

fAR-nAL  ItST  op  SOURCES  FOR  INFORMATION  ON 
'raPRAL  PROGRAMS  RKLA-TED  TO  TKAINING  IN 
BtrsiNESS  AND   INDUSTRY 

1  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training, 
y  S  Department  of  Labor,  'Washington,  D.C. 

20210. 


2.  Manpower  Administration,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  1730  M  Street.  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20210. 

3.  Office  of  Research,  OMPER,  Manpower 
Administration,  1730  M  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20212. 

4.  Bureau  of  Research,  Division  of  Adult 
and  Vocational  Research,  U.S.  OfHce  of  Edu- 
cation, Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.  Washington,  D.C.  20202. 

5.  Bureau  of  Adult  and  Vocatlonl  Educa- 
tion, Office  of  Education,  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Washington, 
D.C.  20202. 

6.  Division  of  Adult  Education  Programs, 
Bureau  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Education, 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Washington, 
D.C,  20202. 

7.  Work  and  Experience  Training  Pro- 
grams. Bureau  of  Family  Services,  Welfare 
Administration,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare.  Washington,  D.C.  20201. 

8.  Community  Action  Programs,  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  1200  19th  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20606. 

9.  Veterans  Benefits  Office,  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, Washington,  D.C.  20420. 

10.  Office  of  State  Technical  Services,  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.C, 
20230. 


DEATH  OP  WILLARD  M.  KIPLINGER 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  the  many  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances in  mourning  the  loss  of  one  of 
Ohio's  most  prominent  and  beneficent 
native  sons,  Mr.  WlUard  M.  Klpllnger, 
who  died  at  his  home  In  Bethesda  on 
Sunday. 

Mr.  Kiplinger,  a  native  of  Bellefon- 
taine,  Ohio,  began  his  most  illustrious 
and  successful  career  in  journalism  as 
editor  of  his  high  school  paper  at  Belle- 
fontaine,  and  later  was  one  of  the  first 
two  journalism  graduates  of  Ohio  State 
University. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  newspaper  article  published 
In  this  morning's  Washington  Post,  de- 
scribing Mr.  Kiplinger's  outstanding 
career,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

W.  M.  Kiplinger,  76,  founder  of  the  Klp- 
llnger Letters  and  Changing  Times  magazine, 
died  of  a  heart  attack  yesterday  at  his  home, 
6609  Rover  rd.,  Bethesda, 

Long  a  force  in  Washington  Journalism, 
Kip — as  he  was  known  to  friends  and  associ- 
ates— prided  himself  upon  being  "a  reporter's 
reporter." 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  estimated  that  he  was  "the  best  paid 
and  most  Influential  reporter  In  the  world; 
also  the  most  Independent." 

An  aggressively  unostentatious  man  who 
shunned  Washington  society  life.  Mr.  Klplln- 
ger covered  the  Nation's  Capital  for  about  50 
years  as  an  Associated  Press  reporter,  a  busi- 
ness correspondent  and  an  editor.  But  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  his  career  was  his 
penchant  for  writing  'Washington  news  in  a 
breezy,  staccato  style  that  the  folks  back 
home  understood. 

Born  WUlard  Monroe  Klpllnger  in  Belle- 
fontelne,  Ohio,  he  edited  his  high  school 
newspaper  and  became  one  of  the  flrst  two 
journalism  graduates  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. 

In  those  days,  he  once  recalled,  "the  idea  of 
a  college-trained  Journalist  was  preposterous 
and  presumptuous  ...  It  cost  us  both  six 
months  to  establish  the  confidence  of  our 
fellow  reporters." 


ESTABLISHED  CONFUJENCE 

He  Joined  the  Ohio  State  Journal  as  a 
cub  reporter  and  covered  the  Columbus  flood 
of  1913. 

In  a  horse  and  buggy,  he  drove  across  town 
In  hub-deep  water  to  get  the  names  of  the 
more  than  100  flood  victims. 

He  came  to  Washington  as  an  AP  corre- 
spondent and  had  such  memorable  assign- 
ments as  walking  in  the  rain  with  Woodrow 
Wilson  the  night  he  was  nominated  for  the 
presidency,  flattering  his  way  into  District 
Jail  to  get  an  exclusive  Interview  with  suf- 
fragettes locked  up  for  parading  without  a 
permit  and  scooping  the  tow^n  with  the  com- 
plete list  of  the  newly  appointed  state  direc- 
tors of  the  War  Savings  Drive. 

BANK  CORRESPONDENT 

Mr.  Kiplinger  left  AP  in  1919  to  become 
correspondent  for  the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce of  New  York,  As  such,  he  established  a 
query  service  to  answer  questions  of  clients 
about  what  was  happening  in  Washington. 

One  evening  in  September,  1923.  he  decided 
to  send  all  his  clients  a  letter,  a  supplemental 
summary  of  Washington  news.  This  was  the 
first  Kiplinger  Washington  Letter,  which  has 
since  remained  In  continuous  weekly  pub- 
lication. 

Like  the  other  letters  he  eventually  pub- 
lished, such  as  the  Klpllnger  Tax  Letter  and 
the  Klpllnger  Agriculture  Letter,  the  Wash- 
ington Letter  Is  colloquial  in  style,  with  "flag 
words"  underscored  and  a  controversial 
amount  of  prophetic  opinion. 

It  was  Mr.  Kiplinger's  experience  that 
"men  in  public  life  would  often  give  you  a 
straight  story  In  private,  then  reverse  their 
field  in   their  pro  forma  public  statements. 

NEVER  QUOTE  SOURCE 

His  newsletters,  accordingly,  have  never 
quoted  a  source  and  have  abounded  In  off- 
the-record  comment  Indicating  trends.  He 
published  details  of  the  Marshall  Plan  four 
months  before  it  was  publicly  announced. 

Having  pioneered  In  supplying  business- 
men with  news.  Interpretation  and  judgment 
on  economics  and  politics,  Mr.  Kiplinger  de- 
cided to  give  families  parallel  information  of 
the  economics  of  day-to-day  living.  In  1947 
he  inaugurated  the  monthly  magazine. 
Changing  Times,  which  now  has  well  over 
1  million  circulation.  It  is  unique  In  the  pub- 
lishing world  In  Its  ability  to  make  a  profit 
without  advertising  and  without  ever  hav- 
ing Increaseed  Its  subscription  price. 

The  organization  Mr.  Klpllnger  built  went 
into  the  book-publishing  business  and  its 
flrst  five  best  sellers  Included  three  written 
by  the  boss  himself,  the  most  notible  being 
his  detailed  and  colorful  account  of  political 
Washington,   "Washington   Is  Like   That." 

PLAYED   DOMINANT   ROLE 

Mr.  Klpllnger  played  a  dominant  role  in 
educational  television  in  Washington  from 
its  beginning  In  1952.  It  was  largely  through 
his  efforts  that  Channel  26  received  liberal 
foundation  and  local  business  support. 

His  most  recent  major  Interest  was  the 
Wa.shlngton  Journalism  Center,  a  non-profit 
educational  Institution  he  helped  found  in 
1965  to  advance  the  study  of  national  and 
International  news  reporting  and  editing. 

Mr.  Kiplinger  is  survived  by  his  wife,  La- 
Verne;  a  son.  Austin  H.  Klpllnger,  who  now 
Is  president  and  publisher  of  the  firm;  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  John  P.  Wilson  of  Dallas 
and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Bonnie  McNamara  of  Be- 
thesda, and  six  grandchildren. 

Services  will  be  private.  In  lieu  of  flowers, 
the  family  requests  that  contributions  be 
made  to  Children's  Hospital. 


RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  RIOTS 

Mr.   TOWER.   Mr.   President,   during 
the  recent  rioting  there   were  sugges- 
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tlons  that  not  criminals  but  the  scene 
of  their  crime  be  blamed  and  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  actions  of  an  Irre- 
sponsible few. 

This  illogical,  luiee-jerk  reaction  has 
been  aptly  assessed  and  laid  to  rest  by 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  In  an  August  3 
editorial  which  I  ask  be  printed  in  the 

CONCWSSIONAL  RECORD. 

Let  it  be  noted  that  Dallas  does  not 
blame  Detroit— as  some  in  Detroit  once 
blamed  Dallas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

On  Collecttve  Guii.t 
It  la  not  surprising  that  spokesmen  for  the 
various   causes   immedUtely   bei;an    blaming 
others   collectively   for    the   crimes   that   oc- 
curred In  Detroit. 

This  tendency  to  rush  into  print  with  as- 
seaamenU  of  collective  griillt  seems  to  be  a 
standard  reacUon  these  days  to  shocking 
outbreaks  of  individual  wr  )ngdoing 

It  has  become  customary  to  blame  crime. 
not  on  the  criminal,  bvit  m  the  scene  of  the 
crime.  We  are  told  he  was  helpless  t;  avoid 
pulling  that  trigger  or  throwing  that  ftre- 
bomb  or  looting  that  store  because  Irresist- 
ible pressures  of  his  rurrounding  environ- 
ment forced  him  to  commit  his  destructive 
deed. 

And  so.  in  the  wake  of  Detroit's  tragedy, 
we  once  again  see  the  self-app-olnted  tri- 
bunals for  the  dPterml.Tatlon  oi  collective 
guilt  handing  down  the;r  decisions  We  are 
Informed  that  the  City  of  Detroit  was  at 
fault,  or  that  the  nation  was  to  blame  or  that 
mankind's  vices  of  hate  and  bigotry  really 
pulled  those  triggers 

This  Is  not  only  absurd,  but  Its  lo^c  Is 
contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
our  religions,  our  government  our  system  of 
law.  our  way  of  life 

AH  of  these  are  btised  on  the  basic  belief 
that  the  sane  man  knows  the  difference  be- 
tween right  and  wrong  and  Is  capable  of 
choosing  between  them  We  Americans  fur- 
ther believe  that,  as  a  citizen,  he  has  not 
only  the  capability  ->f  making  a  responsible 
decision  but  the  duty  tn  do  so 

The  environment  did  not  commit  the 
crimes:  men  did  The  perpetrators  of  these 
acts  are  not  automatons,  but  citizens  who 
are  expected  to  live  by  the  laws  *hat  the  vast 
majority  of  their  fellow  citizens  observe. 

It  Is  these  individuals,  not  their  city  or 
their  race  or  their  nation,  that  must  be  held 
responsible  f  >r  their  .ictlons  If  there  are 
those  among  them  who  -nr.not  distinguish 
between  right  and  wrong  and  govern  their 
actions  accordingly,  they  should  be  placed 
In  hospitals,  for  their  own  good  and  society's, 
untU  they  gain  this  capability  Those  who 
are  not  insane  deserve  to  be  brought  before 
the  bar  of  Justice  as  quickly  as  possible 

In  the  meantime,  all  who  wo'.ild  condemn 
collectively  for  Individual  crimes  deserve 
abort  shrift  from  the  thinking  public  The 
people  of  Dallas,  above  all  others,  can  recog- 
nize that  this  form  of  broad-brush  vilifica- 
tion Is  as  unjust  as  It  Is  Inadvisable 

Before  we  are  tempted  to  parrot  the  cries 
of  denunciation  a<?ain.-;t  all  Negroes  or  the 
Innocent  people  of  a  vast  cltv.  let  us  recall 
that  we  were  once  the  t-Trgets  of  similar 
comments.  s\ich  as  this  editorial  published 
on  Nov.  33.  19«3 

"It  la  hard  in  this  moment  of  shock  and 
grief,  not  to  blame  all  Texans  and  especially 
people  from  Dallas  That  city  is  a  festering 
placa  of  hatred,  a  magnet  for  race-baiters 
and  for  those  on  the  radical  right  who  'ee 
treason  everywhere  " 

It  appeared  In  the  Detroit  Free  Press 


HUMAN    RIGHTS    CONVENTION    ON 
SLAVERY   IN  COMPLETE   ACCORD 
WITH  U  S  LAW— CXIV 
Mr.  PROXMIRE   Mr   Piesident,  not  a 

single  one  of  the  Human  Rights  Conven- 
tions or,  Forced  Labor.  Freedom  of  As- 
sociation, Genocide,  Political  Rights  of 
Women,  and  Slavery  has  yet  been  rati- 
fied by  the  United  States.  The  Senate  has 
had  these  five  conventions  before  it  for 
an  aggregate  total  of  48  years — without 
so  much  as  a  single  report  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  Convention  on  Slavery  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  along  with  the  Con- 
ventions on  Forced  Labor  and  Political 
Rights  of  Women  for  this  body's  advice 
and  consent  on  July  23.  1963.  by  Presi- 
dent John  F  Kennedy.  President  Ken- 
nedy wrote  at  that  time 

The  Cnlted  Sti'es  canncjt  afford  to  re- 
nounce responsibility  for  support  of  the  very 
fundamentals  which  distinguish  our  concept 
uf  government  from  all  formB  of  tyranny 
Accordingly.  I  desire  with  the  constitutional 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  ratify  these  Con- 
ventions for  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Convention  on  Slaverj-  Is  supple- 
mentary to  an  earlier  Convention  on 
Slavery,  which  was  signed  by  the  United 
States  during  the  E»resldency  of  Calvin 
Coolidge  and  ratified  during  the  Presi- 
dency of  Herbert  Hoover. 

The  convention  charges  all  parties  to 
It  to  take  what.'vtT  steps  are  necessary- 
to  abolish  the  institutions  and  practices 
akin  to  slaverj-  These  practices  and  in- 
stitutions are  debt  bondage,  serfdom, 
delivery  of  children  by  parents  or  guard- 
ians to  others  for  exploitation,  involun- 
tary marriage  or  transfer  of  women  for 
consideration,  and  transfer  of  widows  as 
inherited  property. 

Further,  this  convention  provides  that 
the  slave  trade  should  be  prohibited,  that 
t^'!  act  of  enslaving  another  person 
should  be  a  criminal  offense,  and  that 
any  slave  taking  refuge  on  board  a  vessel 
of  a  state  party  to  this  convention  shall 
be  free. 

To  every  American,  this  is  a  funda- 
mental question  long  since  resolved  In 
our  Constitution— I3th  amendment— 
and  Federal  statute.s— Slave  Trade  Pro- 
hibition .^ct  and  peonage  laws. 

Yet  the  Senate  has  failed  to  act  for 
4  long  years  on  this  convention.  The 
name  of  the  United  States  Is  missing 
from  the  list  of  the  71  countlres  which 
have  formally  endorsed  the  Convention 
on  Slavery. 

Let  the  Senate  correct  thl.s  glaring 
error  of  omission  by  giving  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  the  constitu- 
tional consent  of  the  Senate  In  order  to 
ratify  the  Convention  on  Slavery  along 
with  the  Human  Rights  Conventions  on 
Forced  Labor,  Freedom  of  Association. 
Genocide,  and  Political  Rights  of  Women. 
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NEED  FOR  EVALUATION  OF  WASH- 
ENOTON- BALTIMORE  AIRPORT  FA- 
CILITTES 

Mr  SPONO  Mr  President,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  currently  la  Investi- 
gating the  use  of  the  three  airports  In 
the     WaAhlngton-Baltlmore     area — Na- 


tional. Dulles,  and  Friendship.  A  com- 
prehensive evaluation  of  airport  facili- 
ties in  this  area  Is  long  rverdue. 

Increasing  congestion  at  Washington 
National  raises  a  serious  question  as  to 
the  adequacy  of  service  being  provided 
the  traveling  public  by  that  airport.  At 
the  same  tune,  the  modern  facility  at 
Dulles  International,  which  Congress  es- 
tablished at  substantial  Federal  Invest- 
ment to  serve  the  Nation's  Capital  In  the 
jet  age,  lies  relatively  idle. 

A  variety  of  solutions  to  this  illogical 
situation  have  been  suggested.  "Move 
Them  to  Dulles,"  is  the  title  of  an  edi- 
torial published  yesterday  by  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  one  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Movi  Them  to  Dtjllxs 
The  way  to  get  rid  of  the  congestion  it 
National  Airport  Is  simply  to  move  all  fUghu 
of  more  than  500  miles  to  Dulles  Airport.  It 
Is  not.  as  Congressman  Puclnskl  has  pro- 
posed, to  Juggle  things  around  at  National  lo 
that  ground  congestion  Is  temporarily  r«- 
lleved.  nor,  as  the  CAB  Examiner  tentatively 
proposed,  to  permit  some  longer  flights  into 
National  and  apportion  them  among  the  air- 
lines. 

The  trouble  at  National  Is  that  more  and 
more  people  are  flying  each  year.  That  Air- 
port was  built  originally  to  handle  4  million 
passengers  a  vear  This  year  It  will  handle 
about  10  million.  Next  year  the  figure  will 
approach  11  5  million.  Congestion  inside  the 
terminal  is  intolerable  and  the  parking  and 
traffic  problems  are  out  of  hand.  In  addltlr- 
although  the  PAA  insists  that  air  traffic  '  - 
not  passed  the  danger  point,  it  is  obvloua  to 
anyone  who  has  waited  on  the  runways  ot 
circled  in  the  air  that  the  takeoff  and  land- 
ing capacities  of  National  are  often  over- 
taxed 

Mr  Puclnski's  proposal  is  to  solve  this  by 
making  It  harder  to  rent  automobiles  at  the 
terminal,  eliminating  valet  parking,  tranafer- 
rlng  Eastern's  Air-Shuttle  operations  to  some 
building  outside  the  terminal,  and  remodel- 
ing the  terminal  itself.  All  that  this  would 
accomplLsh  Is  to  retain  the  convenience  o! 
National  for  those  who  travel  from  Atlantt 
and  Chicago,  particularly  for  the  Congresi- 
men  from  the  South  and  Midwest  It  is  jurt 
another  brazen  attempt  to  override  the  pub- 
lic Interest  for  the  personal  convenience  ol 
Congressmen.  ^ 

Carried  along  with  Mr  Puclnski's  propo«»' 
are  threats  from  otiier  congressional  source! 
that  there  will  be  a  thorough  Investigation 
of  airline  rates  and  profits  if  Congressmen  »n 
inconvenienced.  Similar  "persuasion"  was  ap- 
plied to  the  PAA  when  it  tried  to  bar  aU 
flights  of  more  than  500  miles  from  National 
a  year  ago.  We  hope  the  CAB  will  do  Its  job 
and  not  run  from  this  attempt  at  blackmail 
Tl.e  proposal  explored  by  CAB  Exanilner 
Newmann  that  flights  of,  say  600  miles  or 
more  to  National  be  limited  and  apportioned 
among  airlines  is  also  unacceptable.  A  p«r»on 
flying  to  Chicago  ought  to  be  able  to  leaw 
and  return  from  the  same  airport  without 
spending  hours  studying  schedules 

The  only  way  in  which  air  travelers  can  re- 
tain the  convenience  that  National  has  gl**" 
this  cltv  is  If  a  rapid  transit  line  Is  built  M 
Dulles  That  might  he  possible  If  it  got  t» 
kind  of  suppiirt  nnw  being  put  forth  by  1" 
Puclnskl  and  the  other  ConRressmen  w**"*" 
outraged  at  the  thought  of  spending  as  mntf  ^ 
Ume  getting  to  an  airport  here  as  they  ipW*  . 
getting  to  one  In  New  ir<)rk  Chicago  or  u» 
••geles 


UPON  THE  DEATH  OF  KERN  TIPS 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  Texas  lost  an  outstanding  citizen  and 
servant  last  Thursday.  On  that  date 
Kem  Tips,  of  Houston,  the  dean  of 
Southwestern  sports  announcers,  passed 

I  can  remember  many  a  day  when  I 
was  unable  to  attend  my  favorite  game, 
sitting  by  my  radio  and  listening  to  the 
broadcasts  of  Kern  Tips.  His  method  of 
deliver^'  made  it  almost  as  good  as  being 
there.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  when  I 
did  attend  the  game.  I  frequently  took 
my  radio,  so  as  not  to  miss  Kern's  broad- 
cast. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  account  of  Mr.  Tips' 
career  from  the  August  4  Houston  Post 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  Texas  will  cer- 
tainly miss  Kem  and  his  colorful  broad- 
casts. He  added  relaxation,  excitement, 
and  just  plain  fun  to  our  lives  which  too 
often  were  overfilled  with  the  worries 
and  trials  of  the  work-a-day  world. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
vras  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Kekn  Tips,   Veteran    Grid   Announcer, 

Dns   AT  62 
Kem  Tips,   62,    of   Houston,   the   voice   of 
Southwest  Conference  football,  died  Thurs- 
dav  of  cancer  In  Methodist  Hospital. 

A  coiner  of  colorful  phrases  and  a  master 
o(  the  staccato  delivery.  Tips  ended  his  32nd 
season  as  a  football  announcer  for  Humble 
Oil  &  Refining  Company  last  Dec.  17  at  the 
Bluebonnet  Bowl  game.  Because  of  declining 
health,  he  did  not  plan  to  be  In  his  familiar 
place  In  the  press  box  next  fall,  a  Humble 
spokesman  said. 

"The  death  of  Kern  Tips  comes  as  a  great 
shock  to  all  of  us  who  were  his  friends  for 
so  many  years,"  said  Herman  P.  Pressler  Jr., 
a  Humble  OH  vice  president.  Pressler  con- 
tinued: 

"His  association  with  our  company 
spanned  a  third  of  a  century.  He  pioneered 
the  broadcasting  of  Southwest  Conference 
lootball  games  and  became  one  of  the  na- 
tion's greatest  and  most  memorable  sporta 
commentators.  Kern  Tips  was  not  only  a  fine 
communicator,  but  was  outstanding  as  an 
Individual  and  as  a  citizen.  We  deeply  regret 
his  loss  and  share  the  grief  of  his  family  at 
this  time." 
Tips  lived  at  8917  Memorial  Drive. 
Born  Aug.  28,  1904.  In  Houston,  Tips'  career 
as  a  football  announcer  followed  earlier  ex- 
perience as  a  writer,  and  he  always  advised 
young  persons  Interested  in  sports  broad- 
casting to  first  train  as  sports  writers. 

He  attended  Texas  A&M  College  and  Rice 
I'nlversity. 

He  was  sports  editor  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle  from  1926  until  1934.  He  managed 
the  KPRC  radio  steUon  for  the  next  12  years, 
and  in  1947,  he  began  still  another  career — 
m  advertising  agency  work.  Tips  Joined  the 
6rm  of  Pranke-WUklnson-Schlwetz,  which 
later  merged  into  McCarm-Erickson  Inc,  He 
retired  as  a  vice  president  of  the  company 
lauSept.  1, 

After  retiring  from  the  advertising  agency. 
Tips  continued  to  produce  a  flve-mlnute 
feature-type  sports  program  carried  twice 
<l*ily,  five  days  a  week  by  16  radio  station*. 
Including  two  in  Houston. 

Semcei  will  be  held  at  H  AM  Saturday  in 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  with  Settegast- 
Kopf  Funeral  Home,  3320  Klrby  Drive,  in 
charge  of  arrangement*.  The  body  will  be 
emu  ted. 

Tip*  U  survived  by  hU  wife.  Mrs  Nancy 
Tucker  Tips;  a  »oa.  Robert  Kern  Tip«:  a 
1*u|ht*r,  Mra    Phillip  H   Jone«.  all  of  Hou«- 


ton  and  two  Bisters,  Mrs.  W.  P.  AlUger  of 
KerrvUle  and  Mrs.  L.  T.  Paine  of  Deerfleld, 
111. 


UPWARD  BOUND  IN  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  Project 
Upward  Bound  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  has  been  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  successful  of  that  agency's 
programs. 

It  affords  the  oppwrtunity  to  poor  high 
school  students  to  go  on  to  college  if  they 
have  the  ability. 

Lawrence  University  in  Appleton,  Wis., 
administers  an  imaginative  and  creative 
Upward  Bound  program. 

This  summer  50  participants  in  the 
program  are  attending  the  "Trees  for  To- 
morrow Camp"  at  Eagle  River,  Wis. 

The  students  learn  of  various  aspects 
of  conservation  and  natural  wildlife  as 
part  of  their  program. 

The  Appleton  Post  Crescent  recently 
published  an  excellent  article  describing 
this  effort. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Upward  Bounders  Stctdy  Conservation 
Eagle  River. — The  Trees  for  Tomorrow 
Oajnp  has  been  an  outdoor  classroom  for 
50  members  of  the  Upward  Bound  program 
at  Lawrence  University,  Appleton,  this  week. 
Saturday  the  students,  with  pieces  of  birch 
bark  stuffed  in  their  suitcases  as  souvenirs 
and  ideas  on  resource  management  crammed 
In  their  heads,  returned  to  the  Lawrence 
campus. 

During  their  week's  stay  at  the  camp  they 
attended  tours  of  the  grounds  and  nurseries, 
visited  the  Forest  Products  BiUldlng,  studied 
the  history  of  the  area,  and  took  side-trips 
to  a  fish  hatchery  and  game  farm. 

The  Upward  Boimd  program,  financed 
under  the  federal  anti-poverty  program,  af- 
fords an  opportunity  for  higher  education  to 
students  with  academic  abUlty  and  financial 
need. 

FROM    Mn>WAUK.EE 

The  majority  of  the  participants  at  the 
Lawrence  campus  are  from  Milwaukee.  The 
Upward  Bound  group  In  Appleton  Is  directed 
by  George  Walter  of  Lawrence  University. 
There  are  248  such  projects  In  the  country  In- 
cluding five  being  conducted  this  summer 
In  Wisconsin, 

Since  late  June  the  group  In  Appleton  has 
studied  advanced  mathematics,  English, 
business  management,  dramatics,  history 
and  typing. 

The  Trees  for  Tomorrow  Camp  provided 
an  experience  in  a  world  not  confined  by 
concrete  and  steel  for  many  of  the  Milwaukee 
participants.  They  learned  about  conserva- 
tion techniques,  wildlife,  management,  soil 
and  water  resources  and  the  makeup  of  a 
forest.  Job  opportunities  In  the  field  of  re- 
source management  also  were  discussed. 
NONraoriT  camp 

Founded  In  1944.  the  camp  Is  a  nonprofit 
organization  operated  by  11  paper  mills  and 
seven  power  companies. 

Lectures  on  the  relationship  between 
natural  resources  and  their  products  were 
discussed  by  Al  Harden  and  Lee  Andreas, 
staff  forestry  teachers. 

"Uke  each  of  the  annujl  4.000  visitors  to 
the  camp,  the  youths  rlewed  trees  onlv  .-sev- 
eral Inches  high  In  seed  beds,  and  mature 
stately  trees  three  and  four  feet  in  diameter  ' 
M.  N.  Tsylor.  execuUve  camp  director.  »ay» 

In  the  demonstraUon  forest,  every  tree  U 
common  to  the  lake  utMtm  arrs  Th.i  unique 


plot  Is  allowed  to  remain  In  Its  natural  state 
to  demonstrate  how  wood  producers  today 
can  asslBt  In  growing  trees  as  a  crop." 

After  a  tour  through  the  forest,  the  stu- 
dents visited  the  Forest  Products  Building 
where  hundreds  of  by-products  from  the 
trees  are  exhibited. 

RXU^TED  ASPECTS 

The  Upward  Bound  participants  also 
studied  related  aspects  of  conservation  and 
nattu-al  wildlife.  They  toured  a  musky  hatch- 
ery In  Woodruff  and  listened  as  fish  man- 
agers explained  the  procedure  of  stripping 
spawn  from  adult  fishes  and  rearing  the  eggs 
to  the  fingerllng  stage  for  release  into  fishing 
w&tcrs. 

Forest  fire  fighting  equipment  was  exam- 
ined at  Conover,  north  of  Eagle  River.  Myron 
Ostrowskl,  forest  ranger,  explained  the  roles 
of  the  tower  watchers  who  spot  fires  and  the 
rangers  on  the  ground  who  extinguish  any 

The  group  also  toured  the  Star  Lake  tree 
plantation  where  members  observed  a  tree 
thinning  procedure.  Later  In  the  week  they 
vUlted  a  paper  mill  in  Rhlnelander  and 
watched  as  huge  logs  were  chipped  apart  In 
seconds  and  produced  Into  paper. 

Oookouts,  student  stunt  nights,  and  a  visit 
to  a  game  farm  In  Boulder  Junction  were 
Included  on  the  busy  agenda  of  the  Upward 
Bound  participants. 

The  week  of  field  tours,  lectures  on  con- 
servation, and  movies  about  natural  re- 
sources provided  an  educational  dimension 
for  the  youngsters  from  low  Income  families 
who  might  otherwise  miss  the  opportunity. 

All  50  participants,  according  to  Mr.  Wal- 
ter, have  been  granted  scholarships  for  some 
form  of  advanced  schooling.  In  September. 
40  of  the  students  wUl  begin  college  studies 
and  10  will  pursue  technical  training  courses. 


THE  RENT  SUPPLEMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  rent  supplement  program.  In  doing 
so,  I  support  the  bipartisan  declaration 
of  national  housing  policy,  whose  archi- 
tect was  the  late  and  great  Republican 
Senator  from  Ohio,  Robert  A.  Taft. 

That  policy  not  only  sets  the  objective 
to  be  achieved  "a  decent  home  and  a 
suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family"  but  also  focuses  on  the 
means.  May  I  point  out  that  our  policy 
in  attaining  this  objective  Is,  to  quote 
from  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 : 

(1)  Private  enterprise  shall  be  encouraged 
to  serve  as  large  a  part  of  the  total  need  as 
It  can  and  (2)  governmental  assistance  shall 
be  utilized  where  feasible  to  enable  private 
enterplrse  to  serve  more  of  the  total  need. 

For  many  years,  I  have  supported  pub- 
lic housing  since  it  has  been  the  only 
mechanism  available  to  fulfiU  our  Na- 
tion's pledge  to  the  millions  of  Ill-housed 
low-income  families.  Nevertheless,  we 
must  realize  that,  while  pubUc  housing 
remains  for  many  purposes  an  excellent 
mechanism,  It  Is  by  no  means  the  only 
answer.  In  fact  by  narrowly  limiting  our 
efforts  in  the  low  rent  housing  field  to 
public  housing  we  have  by  noriaction 
scuttled  the  objective  of  involving  private 
enterprise  in  serving  the  largest  possible 
share  of  the  totel  need  for  low-income 
housing.  ^     ,  ^. 

As  a  Republican.  I  am  proud  of  the 
leadership  of  my  party  In  attempting  to 
get  our  housing  programs  back  In  line 
with  our  Nation's  housing  objectives 
Representative  William  B  Widwall  of 
New  Jersey,  ranking  Republican  member 
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1962  and  Its  subsequent  amendments.  The 
potential  of  this  Act  can  be  seen  In  the 
words  of  one  trainer  who  wrote:  "Thus  the 
Act  embodies  a  striking  new  concept,  one 
Involving  the  cooperation  of  private  Industry, 
labor  organizations,  government  agencies, 
and  the  schools  In  a  concerted  effort  to  solve 
a  problem  of  national  concern.  This  approach 
also  adds  :i  new  dimension  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  coordinator  or  supervisor  of  the 
training  program;  he  must  seek  not  only  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  his  own  com- 
pany, but  also  to  contribute  his  Insights 
and  knowledge  to  those  of  others.  .       "  ' 

One  of  the  important  contributions  that 
private  Industry  can  make  is  providing  OJT. 
which  the  Department  of  Labor  Identifies 
as  "the  EMitual  performance  of  the  work  du- 
ties In  any  occupation  under  the  supervision 
and  guidance  of  a  trained  worker  or  in- 
structor" '  This  Infomxatlve  pamphlet  also 
p)oints  out  that.  "The  Federal  Government, 
under  the  prevision  of  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  iMDTA)  of  1962.  Is 
ready  to  help  eynployers  and  related  groups 
with  the  development  and  coat  of  on-the-job 
(OJT I   training  programs"  f emphasis  mine). 

There  Is  no  secret  about  all  this  Your 
company  can  provide  OJT  and  get  paid  for  It. 
Of  course,  there  are  other  benefits.  In  addi- 
tion to  providing  social  and  community  bene- 
fits. It  may  aUo  help  you  improve  your  OJT 
practices  and  provide  a  pool  of  trained  In- 
dividuals from  whom  you  could  draw  future 
emp>jlyees  to  meet  your  needs.  There  are 
many  other  parts  of  the  MDTA  which  can 
be  helpful,  and  your  source  for  additional 
information  Is    tt  I  on  the  Partial  Listing. 

In  addition  to  the  OJT.  another  major  part 
of  the  MDTA  Is  concerned  with  what  Is  called 
Institutional  training  These  are  public  and 
private  vocational  education  facilities  Al- 
though you  may  not  be  Interested  In  open- 
ing your  training  area  as  a  vocational  school, 
doln?  so  might  provide  some  interesting  pos- 
sibilities for  another  function  for  training, 
other  than  strictly  employee  training 

Another  Interesting  asp>ect  of  this  legisla- 
tion Is  that  Instructors  may  be  drawn  from 
private  Industry  What  about  working  out  a 
reciprocal  relationship  between  your  Instruc- 
tional staff  and  the  local  training  institu- 
tion under  MDTA''  It  might  provide  new  In- 
sight for  your  training  Instructors  and  even 
the  opportunity  to  expand  their  horizons. 
Whit  ibout  a  Job-rotation  experience,  for  a 
Hmitfd  perl'">d  of  time.  Into  an  Institutional 
training  facility  of  BklDTA'  More  Information 
on  Institutional  training  can  be  obtained 
from  Source  it 3  on  the  Partial  Listing 

How  many  times  have  you  decried  the  ab- 
sence '>f  sound  research  In  the  area  of  train- 
ing and  manpower  developmenf  The  Ameri- 
can Society  for  Training  and  Development 
has  endeav'-ired  to  assist  by  the  developnent 
of  th»!  Fund  for  Research  In  Training  and 
Development  '  But.  why  not  also  use  govern- 
ment funds  when  they  are  available  for  this 
purp-'se"*  'Jnder  the  Manpower  Act  of  1965, 
Title  I  It  Is  possible  to  obtain  research  funds 
for  individuals  and  private  research  organi- 
zations You  may  not  be  a  private  research 
organization,  but  vou  are  an  individual.  It 
should  not  be  too  difficult  to  envision  a  work- 
ing arrangement  with  your  organization 
where  the  government  Is  paying  part  of  the 


'  DeC^rlo  Charles  R  and  Ormsbee  W  Rob- 
inson Education  m  Business  and  Induitry 
New  York  The  Center  for  Applied  Research 
In  Educatmn    1966  Pa«e  56 

'An  Employe  i  Gutde  to  On-the-Job 
TTaining  US  Department  of  Labor  Bureau 
of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  This  Is  only 
a  17  page  pamphlet  but  In  addition  to  giving 
some  basic  Information  It  also  lists  the  Field 
OfDces  of  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training 

•  Farbro.  Patrick  C  "The  Fund  /or  Rexfarch. 
in  Training  and  Development  "  Training  Di- 
rectors  Journal.    June    1965.    pages    42  44 


cost  to  you  or  one  of  your  sUiff  in  order  to 
produce  the  research  we  so  desperately  need. 
The  source  for  more  Information  Is  #3  on 
the  Partial  Listing. 

EDUCATION   RESZARCH   FUNDS 

Another  source  of  research  funds  can  be 
found  In  the  Office  of  Education  under  funds 
provided  In  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963.  One  of  the  problems  In  this  area  has 
been  the  limitations  of  funds  to  nonprofit 
organizations.  However,  within  the  past  few 
months  there  have  been  some  contracts 
awarded  to  profit  organizations.  The  guide- 
lines are  still  unclear,  but  the  Intent  of  the 
Office  to  Involve  qualified  prlvate-proflt- 
making  organizations  has  become  clear.  In 
addition  to  research.  It  is  also  possible  to  set 
up  teacher-training  demonstration  programs. 

Are  you  among  thtise  who  decry  the  lack  of 
suitable  vocational  training  in  the  schools? 
The  criticisms  of  our  vocational  schools  may 
be  well-founded  but  once  again  It  Is  "better 
to  light  one  candle  than  to  curse  the  dark- 
ness." Your  candle  may  well  be  a  program  of 
having  vocational  teachers  spend  time  In 
your  training  department,  under  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  government.  Your 
source  Is  iti  on   the  Partial  Listing. 

Our  universities  are  a  tremendous  resource, 
and  not  only  for  producing  graduates  If  you 
haven't  been  near  a  university  lately,  you 
are  In  for  some  surprises  In  fact,  university 
administrator  Ernest  E.  McMahon  has  noted 
that  training  directors  don't  really  know 
how  to  use  universities  to  their  advantage' 

For  example,  what  do  you  know  about  the 
plans  of  the  universities  in  your  state?  Under 
the  Higher  EducaUon  Act  of  1965  (Pi.  89- 
329),  Title  I.  universities  are  encouraged  to 
undertake  programs  to  Improve  community 
services,  and  one  area  of  concern  Is  employ- 
ment. The  exact  programs  are  worked  out 
In  each  state  and  in  each  community  What 
are  some  of  the  employment  problems  in 
your  geographical  area  which  could  be  ap- 
proached through  the  use  of  the  funds  avail- 
able under  this  Act?  Contact  Source  9  5  on 
the  luting 

HK-PTNO    THK    DIS\DVANTAGKD 

There  Is  still  much  confusion  about 
poverty  and  the  poor,  hence  the  more  gen- 
eral use  of  the  word  disadvantaged.  Your 
company  may  have  disadvantaged  indi- 
viduals on  Its  payroll,  such  as  the  fellows  in 
the  low-paying  Jobs  who  cannot  move  up? 
The  nature  of  their  disadvantage  may  be  that 
they  are  unable  to  read  and  write  effectively; 
f hey  are  not  able  to  benefit  from  the  training 
programs  that  you  are  prepared  to  make 
available  to  them.  Moving  up  the  scale,  what 
about  the  58  million  adults  In  the  U  S  with- 
out high  school  diplomas?  How  many  of 
them  are  In  your  training  program? 

In  the  closing  hours  of  this  last  session  of 
Congress  a  new  law  was  passed  which  Is 
called  the  "Adult  Education  Act  of  1966." 
Officially,  it  Is  Title  III  of  the  Amendments 
to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  iPL  89-750)  There  are  many 
Important  sections,  but  the  operation  of  the 
Act  Is  the  most  Important  Actually,  It  stems 
from  the  old  Title  IIB  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  PVir  the  training  director  It 
means  that  your  c<Mnpany  can  now  provide 
basic  education  (defined  as  "educational  pro- 
grams for  adults  to  enable  them  to  overcome 
English  language  limitations,  to  Improve 
their  basic  education  In  preparation  for  oc- 
cupational training  and  more  profitable  em- 
ployment, and  to  become  more  productive 
and  responsible  citizens"  (Sec   302 1 

As  this  activity  has  functioned  In  the  past. 
It  Is  p>ci«slble  to  have  classes  conducted  In 
your  plant  or  office,  without  costing  you  a 
cent    for    Instruction     or     materials      Your 


'  McMahon.  Ernest  E  "University  Policies 
find  Training  Problems."  Training  Directors 
Jiyurnal.  May  1966    Pages  30-33. 


sources  could  be  your  local  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, your  State  Director  of  Adult  Education, 
or    #6  on   the  Partial  Listing. 

A  common  complaint  Is  that  the  disad- 
vantaged don't  want  to  get  of!  the  public 
rolls.  After  some  experimental  work  In  this 
area  In  Norfolk  and  Chicago,  Congress  passed 
Title  V  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
(PX.  88-152)  which,  when  added  to  earlier 
legislation  under  the  Social  Security  Act, 
Title  XI,  Sec.  1115  (Pi.  84-880),  provides 
one  answer.  A  person  on  public  assistance,  In 
some  cases,  must  make  himself  available  for 
training  If  he  wants  to  remain  on  the  public 
assistance  rolls.  In  many  communities,  such 
training  activities  are  known  as  Work  Op- 
portunity Training  Centers.  However,  a  sig- 
nificant component  of  these  prograjns  must 
come  from  private  Industry.  The  WOTC  can 
provide  the  necessary  classroom  Instruction, 
but  the  vocational  training  element  must  be 
provided  by  existing  private  organizations. 
Your  company  could  be  one  of  these.  In  ad- 
dition to  providing  an  opportunity  for  Indi- 
viduals to  move  off  the  relief  rolls.  It  also 
means  that  you  can  be  creating  additional 
manpower  resources  In  your  community,  at 
no  cost  to  yourselves  On  the  Federal  level, 
the  source  Is  jr7  on  the  Partial  Listing. 

As  of  this  writing,  between  the  89th  and 
the  90th  Congresses,  the  fate  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  Is  op>en  to  question. 
However,  there  Is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
Community  Action  Programs  will  continue 
either  under  the  OEO  or  some  other  govern- 
ment agency.  These  programs  are  currently 
authorized  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.  (PL.  88-452),  Title  IIA.  Al- 
though funds  cannot  be  given  to  a  private 
profit-making  organization,  it  Is  possible  to 
become  Involved  by  providing  a  service  for 
which  the  local  community  action  agency 
can  pay.  As  employablllty  Is  the  keynote  of 
the  Act,  there  Is  no  question  about  the  in- 
volvement of  private  Industry,  the  future 
employers.  To  date,  not  enough  has  been 
done,  although  the  headquarters  staff  of 
CAP  has  encouraged  the  Inclusion  of  man- 
power development  programs  In  every  antl- 
poverty  program.  The  community  cannot  do 
It  by  Itself:  It  needs  the  help  of  business  and 
Industry  If  there  Is  a  CAP  in  the  area  of 
your  offices  and  plants,  contact  them.  If  not. 
the  Federal  source  Is  2:8  on  the  Partial 
Listing. 

PROVUIINC     ASSISTANCE    TO     EMPLOYEES 

There  are  several  programs  which  provide 
training  opportunities  for  your  employees, 
most  of  them  In  out-of-house  training  op- 
portunities Some  of  these  can  be  individ- 
ualized, while  some  are  of  a  general  nature. 

For  example,  have  your  employees  taken 
advantage  of  the  "Cold  War  G.I.  Bill"?  Of- 
ficially It  Is  the  Veteran's  Readjustment 
Benefits  Act  of  1966  (P.L.  89-358).  Under 
certain  circumstances,  your  employees  could 
have  their  training  paid  for  when  they  at- 
tend vocational  or  business  schools  as  well 
as  high  school  or  college  work.  The  Bill  even 
provides  for  reimbursement  for  correspond- 
ence school  training. 

How  can  you  use  this?  Well,  if  your  com- 
pany has  a  tuition-refund  program,  you  may 
be  paying  for  courses  taken  by  your  em- 
ployees which  could  Just  as  well  be  financed 
under  this  BUI  It  may  well  be  that  there 
are  employees  who  are  not  aware  of  the 
training  opportunities  which  could  be  made 
available  to  them.  The  .sr;urce.  for  them, 
would  be  ^9  on  the  Partial  Listing. 

With  the  rapid  explosion  of  knowIedi?e 
keeping  employees  up  to  date  tn  their  re- 
spective fields  has  become  quite  a  problem 
The  Congress  recognized  this  and  provided 
the  State  Technical  Services  Act  of  1965 
(PL  89-182)  The  purpose  Is  to  provide  scl- 
entlfl'"  <ind  technical  Information  for  private 
in"! ut.tr).  buslnefs  and  commerce.  The  words 
"technlcai  services"  are  broadly  interpreted 
and  can  Ir.clude  training  experiences  of  all 
kinds  as  well  as  the  dissemination  of  sclen- 
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tlflc  and   engflneerlng   Information    and   re- 
search. 

The  purposes  of  the  Act  are  accomplished 
through  the  efforts  of  qualified  Institutions, 
public  as  well  as  private  nonprofit  Institu- 
tions. Jf  you  have  needs  for  your  employees. 
you  should  be  contacting  such  Institutions 
to  encourage  them  to  provide  the  training 
assistance  you  need,  and  at  no  cost  to  your 
training  budget.  If  you  don't  know  whom 
to  contact  in  your  state,  your  Federal  source 
la  SIO   on   the   Partial   Listing.  i 

WHY    isn't    industry    INVOLVED? 

Given  the  above  very  short  and  Incom- 
plete list  of  training  opportunities  which 
can  be  funded  by  the  Federal  government, 
why  hasn't  Industry  been  involved  to  the 
extent  possible?  One  reason  Is  the  tradition- 
al tendency  of  private  Industry  to  stay  away 
from  anything  which  Is  government  spon- 
sored 

There  are  other  reasons  which  should  not 
be  Ignored.  For  one,  too  little  effort  has  been 
made  by  tlie  appropriate  government  agen- 
cies and  Individuals  to  define  the  role  which 
might  be  played  by  existing  resources.  The 
tendency  has  been  more  toward  developing 
new  resources  rather  than  working  with 
what  already  exists.  There  has  not  been 
enough  Innovative  thinking  among  the  prac- 
titioners. 

Another  problem  area  Is  the  need  for  closer 
liaison  between  W.ishlngton  and  the  field. 
One  attempt  in  this  direction  Is  that  made 
by  the  Office  of  Education,  which  has  only 
recently  reactivated  its  field  offices  and  is 
slowly  turning  decision  making  over  the  field. 
Of  course,  this  has  been  a  hallmark  of  the 
antlpoverty  program,  but  the  ptafflng  of  field 
ofBces  did  not  encourage  the  kind  of  deci- 
sion making  at  the  local  level  which  had  been 
envisioned. 

On  the  other  side,  business  and  Industry 
must  develop  new  ways  of  working  with  the 
Federal  government.  Throutrh  a.s.-ioclatlons. 
oonsort!um.s  and  other  form.";  of  troup  ven- 
tures, it  should  be  {x^eslble  for  related  or- 
ganizations to  Isolate  those  areas  In  which 
they  have  need  and  expertise  Individual 
companies  must  allow  for  more  interaction 
between  their  training  staffs  and  Wa,<:hlng- 
ton  TTils  Is  not  a  call  for  more  "five  per- 
centers." those  individuals  whose  function 
It  is  to  obtain  government  contracts  for  their 
client.^:  rather,  the  training  director  must 
be  nnde  more  knowledgeable  and  then  given 
the  time  and  fi:nds  to  uncover  the  opportu- 
nities which  abound  a.<:  a  re.sult  of  the  flood 
of  legislation  but  which  are  not  always  ap- 
parent. 

If  the  above  is  done,  then  another  problem 
might  well  be  handled  To  date,  the  legisla- 
tion reflects  the  government  point  of  view 
and  the  needs  a.<:  can  be  determined  by  Con- 
gress Trainers  mu.^t  make  their  needs  known 
to  Consre.s.s  if  their  requirements  are  to  be 
reflected  In  the  legislation. 

CONCLUSION 

The  effect  of  legislation  on  training  must 
be  understood  by  all  [)ersonnel  connected 
with  employee  development  If  they  are  to 
meet  the  obligations  of  the  job  For  the 
future  the  training  director  must  spend 
more  time  bringing  himself  up  to  date  on 
related  leelslatlon.  must  become  more  In- 
novative In  Identifying  how  the  legislation 
may  be  used  to  supplement  the  usual  train- 
ing prr^rams  of  his  orsanlzation.  and  must 
explore  ways  In  which  he  can  have  a  deci- 
sive effect  on  legislation  as  It  goes  through 
the  normal  processes  and  procedures  of  our 
ifovemment. 

P\RTr*L  I  1ST  OF  SOURCFS  FOR  INFORMATION  ON 
'EDFRAL  PROGRAMS  RELATED  TO  TKAININC  IN 
BUSINESS   AND   INDUSTRY 

1  Bure:'.u  of  .Apprenticeship  and  Training, 
^S  Department  of  Labor.  Washington,  D.C. 
20210. 


2.  Manpower  Administration,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  1730  M  Street.  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20210. 

3.  Office  of  Research.  OMPER  Manpower 
Administration.  1730  M  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20212. 

4.  Bureau  of  Research,  Division  of  Adult 
and  Vocational  Research,  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, Department  of  Health,  Educ.itlon  and 
Welfare,  Washington,  D.C.  20202. 

5.  Bureau  of  Adult  and  VocatlonI  Educa- 
tion. Office  of  Education,  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Washington, 
D.C.  20202. 

6.  Division  of  Adult  Education  Programs. 
Bureau  of  Adult  and  Vocatlon.a  Education, 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  Washington, 
DC.  20202. 

7.  Work  and  Experience  Training  Pro- 
grams. Bureau  of  Family  Services,  Welfare 
Administration,  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  Washington,  DC.  20201. 

8.  Community  Action  Programs.  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  1200  19th  Street. 
N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20506. 

9.  Veterans  Benefits  Office.  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, Washington.  DC.  20420. 

10.  Office  of  State  Technical  Services.  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Washington.  D.C. 
20230. 


DEATH  OF  WILLARD  M.  KIPLINGER 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  the  many  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances in  mourning  the  loss  of  one  of 
Ohio's  most  prominent  and  beneficent 
native  sons,  Mr.  Willard  M.  Klplinger, 
who  died  at  his  home  in  Bethesda  on 
Sunday. 

Mr.  Kiplinger,  a  native  of  Bellefon- 
talne.  Ohio,  began  his  most  illustrious 
and  successful  career  in  journalism  as 
editor  of  his  high  school  paper  at  Belle- 
fontaine,  and  later  was  one  of  the  first 
two  journalism  graduates  of  Ohio  State 
University. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  newspaper  article  published 
in  this  morning's  Washington  Post,  de- 
scribing Mr.  Kiplinger's  outstanding 
career,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

W.  M.  Klplinger,  76,  founder  of  the  Kip- 
linger Letters  and  Changing  Times  magazine, 
died  of  ,T  heart  attack  yesterday  at  his  home. 
6609  Rover  rd..  Bethesda. 

Long  a  force  In  Washington  Journalism, 
Kip— as  he  was  known  to  friends  and  associ- 
ates— prided  hlmseU  upon  being  "a  rep>orter's 
reporter." 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  estimated  that  he  was  "the  best  paid 
and  moFt  influential  reporter  in  the  world; 
also  the  most  Independent." 

An  aggressively  unostentatious  man  who 
shunned  V/ashlngton  society  life,  Mr.  Klplin- 
ger covered  the  Nation's  Capital  for  about  50 
years  as  an  Associated  Press  reporter,  a  busi- 
ness correspondent  and  an  editor.  But  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  his  career  was  his 
penchant  for  writing  Washington  news  in  a 
breezv.  staccato  style  that  the  folks  back 
home  understood. 

Born  Willard  Monroe  Klplinger  In  Belle- 
fontalne,  Ohio,  he  edited  his  high  school 
newspaper  and  became  one  of  the  first  two 
Journalism  graduates  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. 

In  those  days,  he  once  recalled,  "the  idea  of 
a  college- trained  Journalist  was  prejjosterous 
and  presumptuous  .  ,  ,  It  cost  us  both  six 
months  to  establish  the  confidence  of  our 
reUow  reporters." 


ESTABLI.SHED  CONFIDENCE 

He  Joined  the  Ohio  State  Journal  as  a 
cub  reporter  and  covered  the  Columbus  flood 
of  1913. 

In  a  horse  and  buggy,  he  drove  across  town 
in  hub-deep  water  to  get  the  names  of  the 
more  than  100  flood  victims. 

He  came  to  Washington  as  an  AP  corre- 
spondent and  had  such  memorable  assign- 
ments as  walking  in  the  rain  with  Woodrow 
Wilson  the  night  he  was  nominated  for  the 
presidency,  flattering  his  w.iy  into  District 
Jail  to  get  an  exclusive  Interview  with  suf- 
fragettes locked  up  for  parading  without  a 
permit  and  .scooping  the  town  with  the  com- 
plete list  of  the  newly  appointed  state  direc- 
tors of  the  War  Savings  Drive. 

BANK  CORRESPONDENT 

Mr.  Kiplinger  left  AP  in  1919  to  become 
corresix)iident  for  the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce of  New  York.  A.s  such,  he  established  a 
query  service  to  answer  questions  of  clients 
about  what  was  happening  in  Washington. 

One  evening  in  September,  1923.  he  decided 
to  send  all  his  clients  a  letter,  a  supplemental 
summary  of  Washington  news.  Tliis  w'as  the 
first  Kiplinger  Washington  Letter,  which  has 
since  remained  in  continuous  weekly  pub- 
lication. 

Like  the  other  letters  he  eventually  pub- 
lished, such  as  the  Klplinger  Tax  Letter  and 
the  Kiplinger  Agriculture  Letter,  the  Wash- 
ington Lette'  is  colloquial  In  style,  with  "flag 
words"  underscored  and  a  controversial 
amount  of  prophetic  opinion. 

It  was  Mr.  Kiplinger's  experience  that 
"men  in  public  life  would  often  give  you  a 
straight  story  in  private,  then  reverse  their 
field  In  their  pro  forma  public  statements. 

NEVFJi   gt-OTE  SOURCE 

His  newsletters,  accordingly,  have  never 
quoted  a  source  and  have  abounded  in  off- 
the-reoord  comment  indicating  trends.  He 
published  details  of  the  Marshall  Plan  four 
months  before  it  was  publicly  announced. 

Having  pior.eered  in  supplying  bu.slness- 
meu  with  news,  interpretation  and  judgment 
on  economics  and  politics,  Mr.  Kiplinger  de- 
cided to  give  fanillies  parallel  infurmation  of 
the  economics  of  day-to-day  living.  In  1947 
he  inai:gur.^ited  the  monthly  magazine. 
Changing  Times,  which  now  has  well  over 
1  million  circulation.  It  is  unique  in  the  pub- 
lishing world  in  its  ability  to  make  a  profit 
without  advertising  and  without  ever  hav- 
ing increaseed  its  subscription  price, 

Tlie  organization  Mr.  Kiplinger  built  went 
into  the  book-pubiishing  business  and  its 
first  five  best  sellers  included  three  written 
by  the  boss  himself,  the  most  notible  being 
his  detailed  and  colorful  account  of  political 
Washington.   "Wafehlngton   Is  Like   That." 

PLAYED  DOMINANT   ROLE 

Mr  Kiplinger  played  a  dominant  role  In 
educational  television  in  Washington  from 
its  beginning  in  1952.  It  was  largely  through 
his  efforts  that  Channel  26  received  liberal 
foundation  and  local  business  support. 

His  most  re<;e'.U  major  interest  wa.s  the 
Washington  Journalism  Center,  a  non-profit 
edvica'ional  institution  he  helped  found  in 
1965  to  advance  the  study  of  national  and 
international   news  reporting  and   editing. 

Mr  Klpiinger  is  svirvlved  by  his  wife.  La- 
Verne:  a  son.  Austin  H.  Kiplinger.  who  now 
is  president  and  publisher  of  the  firm:  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  John  P.  Wilson  of  Dallas 
and  Mrs,  F.  E.  Bo:inlp  McXamara  of  Be- 
thesda, and  six  grandchildren. 

.Services  will  be  private.  In  lieu  of  flowers, 
the  family  requests  that  contributions  be 
made  to  Children's  Hospital. 


RESPONsreiLrrY  for  riots 

Mr.   TOWER.    Mr.   President,   during 
the   recent   rioting   there   were   sugges- 
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tions  that  not  criminals  but  the  scene 
of  their  cnme  be  blamed  and  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  actions  of  an  Irre- 
sponsible few. 

This  illogical,  loiee-jerk  reactloi;  his 
been  aptly  assessed  and  laid  to  rest  by 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  in  an  August  3 
editorial  which  I  ask  be  printed  in  the 

CONGWtSSIONAL    RECORD. 

Let  It  be  noted  that  Dallas  does  not 
blame  Detroit — as  some  In  Detroit  once 
blamed  Dallas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

On  Cot  LEc-nrvE  Orii.T 

It  la  not  surprlaliig  th.-it  spolce.'imen  for  the 
various  causes  immediately  t>«i?an  blaming 
otbers  collectively  for  the  crimes  that  oc- 
curred In  Detroit. 

This  tendency  to  r*i!ih  into  prmt  with  as- 
sesamenta  of  collective  guilt  seems  to  b«  a 
standard  reaction  these  days  to  shocking 
outbrealu  of  individual  wrongdoing 

It  has  become  customary  to  blame  crime. 
not  on  the  criminal,  but  on  the  scene  of  the 
crime  We  are  told  he  was  helpless  to  avoid 
pulling  that  trigger  or  throwing  that  ftre- 
bomb  or  Knating  that  store  becau.se  Irresist- 
ible pressures  of  his  rurroundlng  environ- 
ment forced  him  to  commit  his  destructive 
deed 

And  so.  In  the  wake  of  Detroit'.';  tragedy, 
we  once  again  see  the  self-appKjinted  tri- 
bunals for  the  determination  of  collective 
guilt  banding  down  their  decisions  We  ore 
informed  that  the  City  of  Detroit  was  at 
fault,  or  that  the  nation  was  to  blame  or  that 
mAnklnd's  vlcea  of  hate  and  bigotry  really 
pulled  those  triggers 

This  is  not  only  absurd,  but  Ita  logic  Is 
contrary  to  the  fundamental  principle*  of 
our  religions,  our  government,  our  system  of 
law.  our  way  of  life 

All  of  these  are  based  on  the  basic  belief 
that  the  sane  man  Itnows  the  difference  t)e- 
tween  right  and  wrong  and  la  capable  of 
choosing  l>etween  them  We  Americans  fur- 
ther believe  that,  a.s  a  citizen,  he  has  not 
only  the  capability  of  malting  a  responsible 
declaion  but  the  duty  tn  do  so 

The  environment  did  not  commit  the 
crimes:  men  did  The  perpetrators  of  these 
acta  are  not  automatons,  but  citizens  who 
are  expected  to  live  by  the  laws  that  the  vast 
majority  of  thel-  fellow  citizens  observe 

It  is  these  indlv!dua:s.  not  their  city  or 
their  race  or  their  nation,  that  must  be  held 
responsible  for  their  actions  If  there  are 
those  among  them  who  cannot  distinguish 
b<jtween  r'.ght  and  'vrong  ani  'govern  th -Ir 
actions  accordingly  they  should  be  placed 
In  boapltals,  for  their  own  good  and  society's. 
until  they  gain  this  capability  Those  who 
are  not  insane  deserve  to  be  brought  before 
the  b*r  of  Justice  as  quickly  as  possible. 

In  the  meantime,  all  who  would  condemn 
collectively  for  individual  crimes  deserve 
abort  shrift  from  the  thinking  public  The 
people  of  Dallas,  above  all  others,  can  recog- 
nize that  this  form  of  broad-brush  vlliflca- 
tlon  U  as  unjust  as  it  is  Inadvisable. 

Before  we  are  tempted  to  parrot  the  cries 
of  denunciation  against  all  Negroes  or  the 
Innocent  people  of  a  vast  city,  let  us  recall 
that  we  were  once  the  targets  of  similar 
comments,  such  as  this  editorial  published 
on  Not.  as.  10«3: 

"It  la  hard,  in  this  moment  of  shock  and 
grief,  not  to  blame  ail  Texans.  and  especially 
people  from  Dallas  That  city  is  a  festering 
place  of  hatred,  a  magnet  for  race-baiters 
ajid  for  those  on  the  radical  right  who  see 
treason  everywhere." 

It  appeared  In  the  Detroit  Free  Press 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTION  ON 
SLAVERY  IN  COMPLETE  ACCORD 
WITH  US  L.\W— CXIV 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  not  a 
single  one  of  the  Human  Rights  Conven- 
tions on  Forced  Labor.  Freedom  of  As- 
sociation, Genocide,  Political  Rights  of 
Women,  and  Slavery  has  yet  been  rati- 
fied by  the  United  States.  The  Senate  has 
had  these  five  conventions  before  it  for 
an  aggregate  total  of  48  years — without 
so  mucn  eis  a  single  report  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  Convention  on  Slavery  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  along  with  the  Con- 
ventions on  Forced  Labor  and  Political 
Rights  of  Women  for  this  body's  advice 
and  consent  on  July  23.  1963.  by  Presi- 
dent John  F  Kennedy  President  Ken- 
nedy wrote  at  that  time: 

The  United  States  cannot  adord  to  re- 
nounce responsibility  for  support  of  the  very 
fundamentals  which  distinguish  our  concept 
of  government  from  all  forms  of  tyranny 
Accordingly,  I  desire  with  the  constitutional 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  ratify  these  Con- 
ventions for  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Convention  on  Slaven,-  is  supple- 
mentary to  an  earlier  Convention  on 
Slavery,  which  was  signed  by  the  United 
States  during  the  Presidency  of  Calvin 
Coolidge  and  ratified  during  the  Presi- 
dency of  Herbert  Hoover. 

The  convention  charges  all  parties  to 
It  to  take  whatever  stt'ps  are  necessary* 
to  abolish  the  institutions  and  practices 
akin  to  slavery  These  practices  and  In- 
stitutions are  debt  bondage,  serfdom, 
delivery  of  children  by  parents  or  guard- 
ians to  others  for  exploitation,  involun- 
tary marriage  or  transfer  of  women  for 
consideration,  and  transfer  of  widows  as 
inherited  property. 

Further,  this  convention  provides  that 
the  slave  trade  should  be  prohibited,  that 
the  act  of  enslaving  another  person 
should  be  a  criminal  offense,  and  that 
any  slave  taking  refuge  on  board  a  vessel 
of  a  state  party  to  this  convention  shall 
be  free. 

To  every  American,  this  is  a  funda- 
mental question  long  since  resolved  In 
our  Constitution — 13th  amendment — 
and  Federal  statutes — Slave  Trade  Pro- 
hibition Act  and  peonage  laws. 

Yet  the  Senate  has  failed  to  act  for 
4  long  ycais  on  this  convention.  Thi 
name  of  the  United  States  Is  missing 
from  the  list  of  the  71  countlres  which 
have  formally  endorsed  the  Convention 
on  Slavery. 

Let  the  Senate  correct  this  glaring 
error  of  omission  by  givmg  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  the  constitu- 
tional consent  of  the  Senate  In  order  to 
ratify  the  Convention  on  Slavery  along 
with  the  Human  Rights  Conventions  on 
Forced  Labor,  Freedom  of  Association. 
Genocide,  and  Political  Rights  of  Women. 


NEED  FOR  EVALUATION  OF  WASH- 
INGTON-BALTIMORE  AIRPORT  FA- 
CILmES 

Mr  SPONG  Mr  President,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  currently  b?  investi- 
gating the  use  of  the  three  airports  in 
the    Washington-Baltimore     area — Na- 


tional, Dulles,  and  Friendship.  A  com- 
prehensive evaluation  of  airport  facili- 
ties in  this  area  Is  long  r  verdue. 

Increasing  congestion  at  Washington 
National  raises  a  serious  question  as  to 
the  adequacy  of  service  being  provided 
the  traveling  public  by  that  airport  At 
the  same  tmie,  the  modern  facility  at 
Dulles  International,  which  Congress  es- 
tablished at  substantial  Federal  inve.>;t- 
ment  to  serve  the  Nation's  Capital  in  the 
jet  age.  lies  relatively  idle. 

A  variety  of  .solutions  to  this  Illogical 
situation  have  t)een  suggested.  "Movp 
Them  to  Dulles."  is  the  title  of  an  edi- 
torial published  yesterday  by  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  one  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edittirlal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Move  Them  to  Dulles 

The  way  to  get  rid  of  the  congestion  at 
National  Airport  Is  simply  to  move  all  flights 
of  more  than  500  miles  to  Dulles  Airport.  It 
Is  not.  as  Congressman  Puclnskl  has  pro- 
posed, to  Juggle  things  around  at  National  bo 
that  ground  congestion  is  temporarily  re- 
lieved, nor,  as  the  CAB  Examiner  tentatively 
proposed,  to  permit  some  longer  flights  Into 
National  and  apportion  them  among  the  air- 
lines. 

The  trouble  at  National  is  that  more  and 
more  people  are  flying  each  year.  That  Alr- 
poTX,  was  built  originally  to  handle  4  million 
passengers  a  year  This  year  it  will  handle 
about  10  million.  Next  year  the  figure  will 
approach  11  5  million.  Congestion  Inside  the 
terminal  Is  Intolerable  and  the  parking  and 
traffic  problems  are  out  of  hand.  In  addition, 
although  the  PAA  Insists  that  air  traffic  has 
not  passed  the  danger  point,  It  Is  obvious  to 
anyone  who  has  waited  on  the  runways  or 
circled  in  the  air  that  the  takeoff  and  land- 
ing capacities  of  N.itional  are  often  over- 
taxed 

Mr  Puclnsld's  proposal  is  to  solve  this  by 
making  it  harder  to  rent  automobiles  at  the 
termliia),  eliminating  valet  parking,  transfer- 
ring Eastern's  Air-Shuttle  operations  to  some 
building  outside  the  terminal,  and  remodel- 
ing the  terminal  Itself.  All  that  this  would 
accompUsh  is  to  retain  the  convenience  of 
National  for  those  who  travel  from  Atlanta 
and  Chicago,  particularly  for  the  Congress- 
men from  the  South  and  Mldwe.'it.  It  is  Just 
another  brazen  attempt  to  override  the  pub- 
lic interest  for  the  personal  convenience  of 
Congressmen. 

Carried  along  with  Mr  Pxiclnsicl's  proposal 
are  threats  from  other  congressional  sources 
that  there  will  be  a  thorough  Investigation 
of  airline  rates  and  profits  If  Congressmen  ar» 
Inconvenienced.  Similar  "persuasion"  was  ap- 
plied to  the  PAA  when  it  tried  to  bar  all 
flights  of  more  than  500  miles  from  National 
a  year  ago.  We  hope  the  CAB  will  do  Its  Job 
and  not  run  from  this  attempt  at  blackmail. 

The  proposal  explored  by  CAB  Examiner 
Newmann  that  flights  of,  say  500  miles  or 
more  to  National  be  limited  and  apportioned 
among  airlines  Is  also  unacceptable.  A  person 
flying  to  Chicago  ought  to  be  able  to  leave 
and  return  from  the  same  airport  without 
spending  hours  studying  schedules. 

The  only  way  In  which  air  travelers  can  re- 
tain the  convenience  that  National  has  given 
this  city  Is  if  a  rapid  transit  line  is  built  to 
Dulles  That  might  he  possible  if  it  got  tlie 
kind  of  support  now  being  put  forth  by  Mr. 
Puclnskl  and  the  other  Congressmen  who  are 
outraged  at  the  thought  of  spending  as  much 
time  getting  to  an  airport  here  as  they  spend 
getting  to  one  in  New  York.  Chicago  or  l/» 
Angeles. 
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UPON    THE   DEATH    OF   KERN   TIPS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  Texas  lost  an  outstanding  citizen  and 
servant  last  Thursday.  On  that  date 
Kem  Tips,  of  Houston,  the  dean  of 
Southwestern  sports  announcers,  passed 
away. 

I  can  remember  many  a  day  when  I 
was  unable  to  attend  my  favorite  game, 
sitting  by  my  radio  and  listening  to  the 
broadcasts  of  Kern  Tips.  His  method  of 
deliver^'  made  it  almost  as  good  as  being 
there.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  when  I 
did  attend  the  game,  I  frequently  took 
my  radio,  so  as  not  to  miss  Kern's  broad- 
cast. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  account  of  Mr.  Tips' 
career  from  the  August  4  Houston  Post 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  Texas  will  cer- 
tainly miss  Kern  and  his  colorful  broad- 
casts. He  added  relaxation,  excitement, 
and  just  plain  fun  to  our  lives  which  too 
often  were  overfilled  with  the  worries 
and  trials  of  the  work-a-day  world. 

niere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Kern    Tips.    Veteran    Grid    Announceb. 
Dies  at  62 

Kern  Tips,  62.  of  Houston,  the  voice  of 
Southwest  Conference  football,  died  Thurs- 
day of  cancer  In  Methodist  Hospital. 

A  coiner  of  colorful  phrases  and  a  master 
of  the  staccato  delivery.  Tips  ended  his  32nd 
season  as  a  football  announcer  for  Humble 
Oil  &  Refining  Company  last  Dec.  17  at  the 
Bluebonnet  Bowl  game.  Because  of  declining 
health,  he  did  not  plan  to  be  In  his  familiar 
place  In  the  press  box  next  fall,  a  Humble 
spokesman  said. 

'The  death  of  Kern  Tips  ccmes  as  a  great 
shock  to  all  of  us  who  were  his  friends  for 
so  many  years."  said  Herman  P.  Pressler  Jr., 
a  Humble  Oil  vice  president.  Pressler  con- 
tinued: 

"His  association  with  our  company 
spanned  a  third  of  a  century.  He  pioneered 
the  broadcasting  of  Southwest  Conference 
football  games  and  became  one  of  the  na- 
tion's greatest  and  most  memorable  sports 
commentators.  Kern  Tips  was  not  only  a  fine 
communicator,  but  was  outstanding  as  an 
Individual  and  as  a  citizen.  We  deeply  regret 
his  loss  and  share  the  grief  of  his  family  at 
this  time." 

Tips  lived  at  8917  Memorial  Drive. 

Born  Aug.  28,  1904,  in  Houston,  Tips'  career 
as  a  football  announcer  followed  earllei  ex- 
perience as  a  writer,  and  he  always  advised 
young  persons  interested  In  sports  broad- 
casting to  first  train  as  spwrts  writers. 

He  attended  Texas  A&M  College  and  Rice 
tinlverslty. 

He  was  sports  editor  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle  from  1926  until  1934.  He  managed 
the  KPRC  radio  station  for  the  next  12  years, 
and  in  1947,  he  began  still  another  career — 
in  advertising  agency  work.  Tips  Joined  the 
firm  of  Pranke-Wllklnson-Schiwetz.  which 
later  merged  Into  McCann-Erlckson  Inc.  He 
retired  as  a  vice  president  of  the  company 
last  Sept.  1. 

After  retiring  from  the  advertising  agency. 
Tips  continued  to  produce  a  flve-mlnute 
feature-tyi>e  sports  program  carried  twice 
dally,  five  days  a  week  by  15  radio  stations. 
Including  two  In  Houston. 

Services  will  be  held  at  11  AM  Saturday  In 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  with  Settegast- 
Kopf  Funeral  Home,  3320  Klrby  Drive,  In 
charge  of  arrangements.  The  body  will  be 
cremated. 

Tips  is  survived  by  hla  wife,  Mrs.  Nancy 
Tucker  Tips;  a  son,  Robert  Kem  Tips:  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  PhiUlp  H.  Jones.  aU  of  Hous- 


ton and  two  Bisters,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Alllger  of 
KerrvUle  and  Mrs.  L.  T,  Paine  of  Deerfleld, 
111. 


UPWARD  BOUND  IN  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  Project 
Upward  Bound  of  the  OflQce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  has  been  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  successful  of  that  agency's 
programs. 

It  affords  the  opportimlty  to  poor  high 
school  students  to  go  on  to  college  If  they 
have  the  ability. 

Lawrence  University  in  Appleton,  Wis., 
administers  an  imsiginative  and  creative 
Upward  Bound  program. 

This  summer  50  participants  in  the 
program  are  attending  the  "Trees  for  To- 
morrow Camp"  at  Eagle  River,  Wis. 

The  students  learn  of  various  aspects 
of  conservation  and  natural  wildlife  as 
part  of  their  program. 

The  Appleton  Post  Crescent  recently 
published  an  excellent  article  describing 
this  effort. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Upward  Boundehs  Study  Consehvation 

Eagle  River. — The  Trees  for  Tomorrow 
Camp  has  been  an  outdoor  classroom  for 
50  members  of  the  Upward  Bound  program 
at  Lawrence  University,  Appleton,  this  week. 

Saturday  the  students,  with  pieces  of  birch 
bark  stuflTed  in  their  suitcases  as  souvenirs 
and  ideas  on  resource  management  crammed 
in  their  heads,  returned  to  the  Lawrence 
campus. 

During  their  week's  stay  at  the  camp  they 
attended  tours  of  the  grounds  and  nurseries, 
visited  the  Forest  Products  Building,  studied 
the  history  of  the  area,  and  took  side-trips 
to  a  fish  hatchery  and  game  farm. 

The  Upward  Bound  program,  financed 
under  the  federal  anti-poverty  program,  af- 
fords an  opportunity  for  higher  education  to 
students  with  academic  ability  and  financial 
need. 

FROM    MZLWATTKEE 

The  majority  of  the  participants  at  the 
Lawrence  campus  are  from  Milwaukee.  The 
Upward  Botind  group  In  Appleton  is  directed 
by  George  Walter  of  Lawrence  University. 
There  are  248  such  projects  In  the  country  In- 
cluding five  being  conducted  this  summer 
In  'Wisconsin. 

Since  late  June  the  group  In  Appleton  has 
studied  advanced  mathematics.  English, 
business  management,  dramatics,  history 
and  typing. 

The  Trees  for  Tomorrow  Camp  provided 
an  experience  In  a  world  not  confined  by 
concrete  and  steel  for  many  of  the  Milwaukee 
participants.  They  learned  about  conserva- 
tion techniques,  wildlife,  management,  soil 
and  water  resources  and  the  makeup  of  a 
forest.  Job  opportunities  In  the  field  of  re- 
source management  also  were  discussed. 

NONPROnX   CAMP 

Founded  In  1944.  the  camp  Is  a  nonprofit 
organization  operated  by  11  paper  mills  and 
seven  power  companlee. 

Lectures  on  the  relationship  between 
natural  resources  and  their  products  were 
discussed  by  Al  Harden  and  Lee  Andreas, 
staff  forestry  teachers. 

"Like  each  of  the  annual  4.000  visitors  to 
the  camp,  the  youths  viewed  trees  only  sev- 
eral Inches  high  in  seed  beds,  and  mature 
stately  trees  three  and  four  feet  in  diameter." 
M.  N.  Taylor,  executive  camp  director,  says. 
"In  the  demonstration  forest,  every  tree  Is 
common  to  the  lake  states  area.  This  unique 


plot  Is  allowed  to  remain  In  Its  natural  state 
to  demonstrate  how  wood  producers  today 
can  assist  In  growing  trees  as  a  crop." 

After  a  tour  through  the  forest,  the  stu- 
dents visited  the  Forest  Products  Building 
where  hundreds  of  by-products  from  the 
trees  are  exhibited. 

BELATED   ASPECTS 

The  Upward  Bound  participants  also 
studied  related  aspects  of  conservation  and 
natural  wildlife.  They  toured  a  musky  hatch- 
ery In  Woodruff  and  listened  as  fish  man- 
agers explained  the  procedure  of  stripping 
spawn  from  adult  fishes  and  rearing  the  eggs 
to  the  flngerllng  stage  for  release  Into  fishing 
waters. 

Forest  flre  fighting  equipment  was  exam- 
ined at  Conover,  north  of  Eagle  River.  Myron 
Ostrowskl,  forest  ranger,  explained  the  roles 
of  the  tower  watchers  who  spot  fires  and  the 
rangers  on  the  ground  who  extinguish  any 
blazes. 

The  group  also  toured  the  Star  Lake  tree 
plantation  where  members  observed  a  tree 
thinning  procedure.  Later  In  the  week  they 
visited  a  paper  mill  in  Rhlnelander  and 
watched  as  huge  logs  were  chipped  apart  In 
seconds  and  produced  Into  paper. 

Cookouts,  student  stunt  nights,  and  a  visit 
to  a  game  farm  )n  Boulder  Junction  were 
Included  on  the  busy  agenda  of  the  Upward 
Bound  participants. 

The  week  of  field  tours,  lectures  on  con- 
servation, and  movies  about  natural  re- 
sources provided  an  educational  dimension 
for  the  youngsters  from  low  Income  families 
who  might  otherwise  miss  the  opportunity. 

All  50  participants,  according  to  Mr.  Wal- 
ter, have  been  granted  scholarships  for  some 
form  of  advanced  schooling.  In  September. 
40  of  the  students  will  begin  college  studies 
and  10  will  pursue  technical  training  courses. 


THE  RENT  SUPPLEMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  rent  supplement  program.  In  doing 
so,  I  support  the  bipartisan  declaration 
of  national  housing  policy,  whose  archi- 
tect was  the  late  and  great  Republican 
Senator  from  Ohio,  Robert  A.  Taft. 

That  policy  not  only  sets  the  objective 
to  be  achieved  "a  decent  home  and  a 
suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family"  but  also  focuses  on  the 
means.  May  I  point  out  that  our  policy 
in  attaining  this  objective  is,  to  quote 
from  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 : 

(1)  Private  enterprise  shall  be  encouraged 
to  serve  as  large  a  part  of  the  total  need  as 
It  can  and  (2)  governmental  assistance  shall 
be  utilized  where  feasible  to  enable  prlvafi 
enterplrse  to  serve  more  of  the  total  need. 

For  many  years,  I  have  supported  pub- 
lic housing  since  it  has  been  the  only 
mechanism  available  to  fulfill  our  Na- 
tion's pledge  to  the  millions  of  ill-housed 
low-income  families.  Nevertheless,  we 
must  realize  that,  while  public  housing 
remains  for  many  puiTX)ses  an  excellent 
mechanism,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only 
answer.  In  fact  by  narrowly  limiting  our 
efforts  in  the  low  rent  housing  f.eld  to 
public  housing  we  have  by  nonaction 
scuttled  the  objective  of  involving  private 
enterprise  in  serving  the  largest  possible 
share  of  the  total  need  for  low-income 
housing. 

As  a  Republican,  I  am  proud  of  the 
leadership  of  my  party  in  attempting  to 
get  our  housing  programs  back  in  line 
with  ow  Nation's  housing  objectives. 
Representative  William  B.  Widnall  of 
New  Jersey,  ranking  Republican  member 
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of  the  Hou£6  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  has  successfully  led  the  fight 
to  broaden  and  reorient  public  housmg. 
Hla  "rent  certificate"  program  has  rein- 
troduced public  housing  to  the  private 
marketplace.  And,  not  only  has  this  pro- 
gram been  a  success  in  providini,'  decent 
housing  for  many  thousands  of  families, 
but  perhaps  even  more  Important,  it  has 
succeeded  in  opening  the  eyes  of  public 
housing  administrators  in  Washington 
and  throughout  the  Nation  to  the  fruit- 
ful possibilities  that  can  result  from  en- 
listing the  Nation's  homebuilding  indus- 
try In  the  task  of  housing  the  Nation's 
poor. 

The  section  23  leasing  program  which 
Representative  Widnall  sponsored  and 
which  the  administration  grudgingly 
supported,  after  much  kicking  and 
screaming,  allows  public  housing  author- 
ities to  utilize  privately  owned,  privately 
operated  properties  that  pay  full  taxes 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  most  need 
decent  homes.  And  perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly It  does  it  quickly  without  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  redtape  involved  In 
a  wholly  public  operation.  Instead  of 
forcing  families  to  live  in  squalor  while 
vacant  standard  units  exist  in  the  same 
locality  the  rent  certificate  program 
takes  the  commonsense  approach  and 
makes  it  possible  to  properly  utilize  these 
resoiu-ces. 

It  is  this  same  commor^ense  approach 
and  the  proper  utilization  of  resources 
that  also  characterizes  the  rent  supple- 
ment program — a  program  that  uses  pri- 
vately owned  housing  throughout. 

Further,  I  woiild  like  to  point  out  that 
there  Is  little  actual  difference  between 
the  rent  supplement  program  and  the 
rent  certificate  program.  Of  course,  the 
rent  certificate  program  Involves  single 
family  housing  whereas  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  Involves  multifamlly 
housing.  Also,  the  rent  certificate  pro- 
gram uses  existing  housing  while  the 
rent  supplement  program  is  designed  to 
encourage  the  construction  of  new  hous- 
ing. However,  these  minor  differences  do 
not  distract  from  the  fact  that  the  un- 
derljrlng  philosophy  of  rent  certificates 
and  rent  supplements  are  identical. 

Both  programs  offer  a  subsidized  rent — 
a  rent  payment  from  the  Federal  Gcv- 
emment  to  a  private  landlord  on  behalf 
of  the  low-income  families  occupying 
the  prenlses. 

Under  the  rent  supplement  program, 
the  rental  payment  is  made  by  the  Gov- 
errunent  to  a  nonprofit  corporation  or  to 
a  limited  dividend  corporation  or  to  a 
cooperative,  whichever  owns  the  prop- 
erty. In  the  rent  certificate  program,  the 
payment  Is  made  to  the  private  landlord. 
Certainly  there  is  basically  no  difference 
between  the  two  programs  in  this  regard. 
In  fact  they  complement  one  another. 

With  close  to  8  million  families  living 
In  substandard  housing,  it  Is  increas- 
ingly apparent  that  we  need  to  produce 
a  large  volume  of  new  housing.  We  need 
all  the  housing  we  can  get  for  our  low- 
Inoome  families — whether  that  housing 
be  made  available  by  full  utilization  of 
existing  housing,  by  the  rehabilitation 
and  use  of  existing  housing,  or  by  the 
construction  of  new  housing.  I  believe 
that  both  rent  supplements  and  rent  cer- 


tificates are  useful  mechanisms  in  our 
professed  goal  of  attaining  a  decent  home 
for  our  low-Income  families.  Both  are 
working  toward  expansion  of  housing  for 
low-Income  citizens  and  both  seek  the 
maximum  involvement  of  private  re- 
sources of  the  Nation's  homebuilding 
industry. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  some  dLsmay 
that  I  have  heard  some  of  the  attacks  on 
rent  supplements,  for  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  totally  Involves  the  non- 
governmental sector  in  the  task  of  pro- 
ducinc  low-income  housing.  Not  only 
will  private  builders  build  these  develop- 
ments but  they  will  own  and  manage 
them  as  well.  With  a  current  waiting  list 
of  close  to  o:ie-haIf  million  families  in 
low-rent  public  housing,  it  is  clear  that 
we  need  to  u>e  additional  approaches  for 
meeting  low-rent  housing  needs.  If  rent 
supplement.s  can  meet  the  test  of  the 
marketplace  the  gainers  will  be  not  only 
the  many  ill -housed  low-income  families 
but  the  '.'.hole  Nation. 

I  view  as  unfortunate  the  attempt  to 
nip  this  program  in  the  bud.  My  views 
are  echoed  not  only  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  families  living  in  the  ^reat  urban 
complexes  of  my  Commonwealth  but 
also  by  many  groups  who  have  a  deep 
commitment  to  private  enterprise.  In 
this  regard  I  wish  to  read  into  the 
Record  portions  of  a  letter  written  by 
John  C.  Williamson,  director  of  govern- 
mental relations  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Real  Estate  Boards,  which  was 
published  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  on  May  26,  1967: 

Your  editorial.  "Empty  Victory."  reflects 
the  feeling  of  many  of  us  In  the  real  estate 
industry  that  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  reject  the  rent  supple- 
ment pro-am  was  a  tragic  error  and,  as  you 
express  It,  an  "empty  victory  "  The  rent  sup- 
plement program  Is  the  first  housing  sub- 
sidy program  endorsed  by  all  segments  of 
the  real  est.ite  Industry  (realtors,  home  build- 
ers, and  mortgni^e  lenders)  as  well  as  the 
more  publlcly-onented  houslr.g  .issoclatlons 
and  organized  labor  In  my  more  than  twenty 
years  of  exper.ence  In  following  housing  leg- 
islation I  recall  no  other  subsidy  program 
which  enjoyed  the  support  of  all  non-gov- 
e.-nment  a-ssociatlons  Identified  with  housing. 

•  •  ■  •  « 

The  House  action  In  rejecting  overwhelm- 
ingly the  continued  funding  of  the  rent 
supplement  prQgr.im  reflects  an  aversion 
ag.iinst  direct  subsidizing  of  family  shelter. 
I  have  already  alluded  to  the  growing  ol- 
partlsan  support  of  pubic  housing  where 
the  full  Impact  of  the  subsidies  are  hidden  in 
exemption  from  local  taxes  and  financing 
through  the  Issuance  of  tax-exempt  feder- 
ally guaranteed  obligations  No  voice  Is  raised 
In  the  Congress  against  the  more  than  one 
billion  dollars  expended  annually  (from  fed- 
eral public  assistance  appropriations)  which 
go  to  pay  the  shelter  costs  of  the  poor  who 
are  on  the  velfare  roll.s  This  is  the  most  In- 
efficient method  of  providing  rent  assistance 
for  the  poor  because  most  of  this  money  sub- 
sidizes slum  landlords  in  our  urban  com- 
munities No  voice  Is  raised  In  the  Congress 
against  the  indirect  subsidy  paid  to  families 
of  moderate  Income  whose  rental  units  are 
financed  with  Treasury  money  at  a  3  percent 
interest  rate 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  rent  supplement  program  deserves  an 
opfKjrtunlty  to  prove  Itself  a  less  costly  and 
more  effective  alternative  to  public  housing. 
TTiere  la  still  time  for  Congress  to  let  this 
experiment  go  ahead. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
ASSISTANCE  TO  AGRICULTURE 
IN  STATE  OP  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Pre.sldent.  as 
many  Senators  are  well  aware,  the  bal- 
ance which  our  Nation  has  maintained 
between  the  growth  of  our  farm  produc- 
tion and  our  industrial  output  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  Nation's  economic 
prosperity. 

The  maintenance  of  this  balance  Is  im- 
portant to  our  future  growth  and  de- 
velopment as  well  as  our  national  de- 
fense In  oiuer  to  have  a  sound  economy 
we  must  have  growth  in  both  areas.  Agri- 
culture and  industrv'  working  totether 
can  open  new  and  unlimited  horizons  for 
our  Nation's  future  development. 

Mr.  President,  I  mention  this  fact  be- 
cause I  wish  to  point  out  for  the  benefit 
of  Senators  an  example  of  how  basiness- 
men  in  the  State  of  Washington  are  us- 
ing sound  business  practices  and  inno- 
vative genius  to  promote  both  agricul- 
ture and  industry  in  building  a  strong 
economy  for  our  State. 

I  cite  the  example  of  Mr.  Oliver  R 
Lovins  of  Moses  Lake,  Washington. 

Moses  Lake  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin  irrigation  .system  and  is 
noted  for  its  rich  farm  land  which  pro- 
duces bumper  crops  of  potatoes,  beans, 
peas,  and  other  garden  vegetables. 

The  prime  economic  income  for  the 
area  is  through  agricultural  production 
Large  truck  famas  dot  the  landscape 
making  the  area  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful as  well  as  most  productive  sections  in 
the  United  States. 

In  1957.  Mr.  Lovins  began  operation 
of  the  Lovins  Produce  Company,  Inc..  on 
leased  premises  In  Moses  Lake  The  firm 
grades,  stores,  and  sells  potatoes.  Mr. 
Lovins.  who  manages  the  business,  is  a 
good  businessman  and  his  firm  has  been 
very  successful.  It  has  grown  from  a 
small  firm  to  one  of  the  largest  opera- 
tions of  this  type  in  the  Columbia  Basin 
area. 

The  business  continued  to  grow  until 
1963,  when  Mr.  Lovins  decided  that  he 
needed  additional  working  space  to  pro- 
vide for  future  growth. 

It  was  at  this  point  in  the  firm's  growth 
that  the  Small  Business  Administration's 
regional  office  in  Spokane  assisted  Mr. 
Lovins  by  approving  a  $75,000  business 
loan  for  the  construction  of  a  concrete 
building  for  potato  grading  and  storage. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Ehart  represented  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Commerce,  in  Moses  Lake, 
which  participated  in  the  loan  on  a  50- 
percent  basis. 

The  growth  of  the  firm  since  the  dis- 
bursement of  the  $75,000  SBA  loan  in 
June  of  1963  has  been  phenomenal.  In 
1963.  before  the  SBA  loan  was  disbursed, 
net  profits  for  the  firm  were  less  than 
$20,000.  For  fiscal  1966  net  profit  almost 
tripled  to  $55,300. 

The  SBA  loan  allowed  Mr.  Lovins  to 
build  much  needed  work  space  and  also 
allowed  his  firm  to  hire  additional  em- 
ployees, thus  providing  new  Income  for 
the  economy  of  the  Moses  Lake  area. 

At  the  time  of  the  loan  60  people 
were  employed  by  the  firm.  Today  almost 
100  are  employed  In  the  business. 

Mr.  Lovins'  success  in  his  own  firm  has 
allowed  him  to  Invest  in  another  enter- 
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prise,  Pronto  Poods,  a  large  frozen  foods 
processing  plant  in  Moses  Lake  which 
employs  more  than  250  people.  Twenty 
percent  of  the  total  employed  are  from 
minority  groups. 

Mr.  Lovins  is  aware  of  the  Important 
role  which  the  $75,000  Small  Business 
Administration  loan  played  In  the 
growth  of  his  firm  and  Indirectly  in  the 
growth  of  the  area's  economy. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  but  one  example 
of  how  industry  and  agriculture  are  com- 
bining forces  and  working  together  to 
make  our  economy  strong. 

The  President  has  urged  that  "small 
business  be  made  one  of  the  biggest 
growth  industries  in  the  Nation." 

The  Small  Business  Administration  has 
been  doing  Just  that.  In  my  own  State  of 
Washington,  the  SBA  has  approved  a 
total  of  2,477  loans  amounting  to  more 
than  $123,486,000  since  the  agency  was 
established  in  1953. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Small  Business 
Administration  is  rendering  this  type  of 
assistance  throughout  the  Nation  and  Is 
making  its  programs  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  people. 


SIZE      OF      BUDGET      DEFICIT:      A 
GUESSING  GAME— NO  ONE 

KNOWS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration  not  only  misjudged  the 
1968  deficit  accruing  from  Vietnam  op- 
erations by  a  whopping  $4  billion;  ac- 
cording to  their  latest  reestimate,  they 
missed  the  yield  from  the  personal  In- 
come tax  by  a  huge  $3  billion.  That  is, 
they  now  think  they  overestimated  it. 
Of  course  they  can  be  wrong  again.  That 
$3  billion  may  be  picked  up  after  all — 
and  without  any  additional  taxes  and 
without  any  pickup  In  the  economy 
beyond  what  was  expected  from  the 
beginning. 

The  reason  the  administration  has  de- 
cided to  downgrade  the  prospective  yield 
of  the  personal  Income  tax  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  is  that  the  sdeld  of 
the  marginal  increase  In  the  Income  tax 
last  year  was  far  below  expectations.  But 
for  several  years  the  yield  has  been  above 
expectations. 

A  part  of  this  enormous  mlacalcula- 
tlon  has  to  do  with  (lapltal  gains  or 
losses  in  the  stock  market.  But  It  Js  partly 
because  the  status  of  fstimating  what 
our  tax  system  will  yield  Is  still  a  matter 
of  guessing,  and  the  misses  are  likely  to 
be  very  great  Indeed,  even  when  the  esti- 
mate of  personal  Income  Is  accurate. 

If  personal  Income  substantially  ex- 
ceeds estimates  or  falls  well  below  them, 
the  Treasury  guesses  may  miss  the  mark 
even  more  widely. 

What  all  this  adds  up  to  is  a  warning 
that  Congress  and  the  public  should  be 
very  cautious.  Indeed,  In  accepting  any 
estimates  of  a  coming  deficit  of  $14 
billion  or  $29  billion  In  the  administra- 
tive budget. 

These  are  guesses;  the  eventual  size  of 
the  deficit  will  depend  not  only  on 
whether  a  tax  Increase  is  or  Is  not  passed, 
how  it  Is  timed,  how  large  It  Is,  and  what 
will  happen  to  spending  by  the  Federal 
Government,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, business,  and  the  consumer,  but 
also  on  what  effect  any  given  level  of 


economic  activity  may  have  on  personal 
income  tax  receipts. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle by  Eileen  Shanahan  describing  this 
particular  fiscal  mystery,  published  in 
this  morning's  New  York  Times,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Treasubt  Missed  Tax  Tielo  Guess — Fiscal 

Mystebt    Is    Blamed    fok    Enlarging    or 

DEricrr  in  Federal  Budget 

(By  Eileen  Shanahan) 

Washington,  August  6. — ^A  fiscal  mystery 
that  has  not  yet  really  been  solved  accounted 
for  a  significant  share  of  the  great  enlarge- 
ment of  this  year's  prospective  budget  defi- 
cit announced  by  President  Johnson  last 
week. 

The  mystery  Itself  has  major  Implications 
for  future  Government  decisions  extending 
beyond  the  area  of  budget  policy  to  such 
matters  as  the  possible  sharing  of  Federal 
tax  revenues  with  the  states. 

The  problem  can  be  stated  simply:  The 
Treasury  Dei>artment  no  longer  knows,  with 
any  degree  of  certainty,  how  many  extra  tax 
dollars  It  will  collect  out  of  each  billion 
dollars  of  rise  In  total  individual  Income. 

Up  until  a  few  years  ago,  the  Treasury 
knew  this  with  considerable  precision.  The 
result  was  that  if  the  Government's  fore- 
cast of  the  economic  outlook  (and  the  ac- 
companying change  in  personal  Income) 
were  correct  the  Treasury's  estimates  of 
total  Individual  Income  tax  collections  were 
also  correct. 

CLOSE    TO     MARK 

since  individual  Income  tax  collections 
constitute  far  and  away  the  largest  single 
chunk  of  Government  tax  receipts,  its  over- 
all tax  collection  estimates  were  also  usually 
reasonably  close  to  the  mark,  unless  its  basic 
economic  forecast  was  serloiisly  wrong. 

Now  however,  the  Government  can  be 
right,  or  nearly  so,  about  the  over-all  eco- 
nomic outlook  and  still  be  very  wrong  about 
Its  Individual  income  tax  collection  antici- 
pations. 

That  Is  exactly  what  has  happened  this 
year,  as  officials  publicly  conceded  last  week 
In  explaining  the  arithmetic  of  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  Increase  proposal. 

The  trouble  began  in  1964,  when  an  old 
rule  that  had  stood  since  the  mld-1960'B 
proved  wrong. 

The  rule  waa  that  the  Government  col- 
lected 10  or  11  cents  In  individual  taxes  out 
of  every  $1  of  Increase  in  total  personal  in- 
come. 

The  actual  collections  on  1964  individual 
Income  actually  amounted  to  14.3  cents  for 
every  dollar  of  increase  in  personal  Income. 

PROPORTION  gained 

In  1965,  the  proportion  moved  up  dra- 
matically further,  to  17.2  cents  of  every 
dollar. 

In  both  years,  the  Treasury's  advance  esti- 
mates of  tax  collections  were  billions  too  low. 

Thus,  In  making  Its  estimates  of  the  taxes 
to  be  collected  on  1966  calendar  year  in- 
come— which  mainly  go  Into  the  fiscal  1967 
budg«t — ^the  Treasury  adopted  the  hypothesis 
that  the  proportional  yield  would  rise  even 
further,  to  19.2  per  cent.  It  was  wrong.  The 
actual  yield  fell  back  to  14.1  per  cent. 

The  decline  in  the  ratio  of  the  tax  take 
cut  $2.2-bllUon  from  the  estimated  fiscal 
1967  InJlvldual  tax  oc^lectlons,  the  final  fig- 
ures on  which  became  avaUable  with  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  in  June. 

With  this  experience  in  mind,  the  Treasury 
last  week  revised  downward  Its  January  esti- 
mates of  personal  tax  collections  for  the  c\ir- 
rent,  1968,  fiscal  year  by  $3-blIUon. 

It  arrived  at  the  $3-bUUon  figure  by  usmg 


the  assumption  that  the  tax  yield  on  calendar 
1967  Income  would  be  15.3  cents  on  every 
dollar  of  increased  Income,  with  an  adjust- 
ment of  $500-million  to  take  into  account 
the  higher  expected  capital  gains  taxes  from 
a  rising  stock  market. 

The  fall  in  stock  prices  last  year,  despite 
general  prosperity,  contributed  to  the  decline 
in  personal  tax  collections. 

The  short  fall  In  this  area  was  not  great 
enough,  however,  to  explain  the  entire  dis- 
crepancy between  the  estimates  and  the 
actual  receipts  and  nobody  knows  what  the 
full  explanation  is  other  than  the  clear  fact 
that  the  Treasury  used  a  ratio  that  was  too 
high. 

The  estimate  that  the  tax  yield  for  each 
extra  dollar  of  personal  Income  will  be  15.5 
cents  this  year  merely  represents  a  figure 
that  Is  In  the  range  of  recent  experience. 

It  l6  not  necessarily  any  more  reliable  than 
the  ratios  that  have  been  used  In  other  re- 
cent years  and  have  proved  wrong. 


PROPOSED    DISTRICrr    OP    COLUM- 
BIA REORGANIZATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  last  week,  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  voted  26 
to  4  in  support  of  the  administration's 
reorganization  plan  for  the  District.  The 
plan,  which  has  wide  support  among 
civic  leaders  and  in  the  press,  would  help 
make  Washington's  government  more 
efficient  and  efifective,  and  would  facili- 
tate its  responsiveness  to  the  concerns 
of  the  District's  citizens.  It  is  not  a  home 
rule  measure,  but  it  is  a  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  better  government  and  is,  ac- 
cordingly, well  worthwhile. 

However,  an  alternative  to  the  reor- 
ganization, setting  up  a  city  manager 
and  providing  for  an  elected  school 
board,  has  also  been  proposed  In  the 
House.  I  believe  enactment  of  this  alter- 
native proposal  would  be  a  mistake.  It 
would  not  result  in  any  meanlngftd  re- 
organization of  the  District's  govern- 
ment. It  would  not  eliminate  the  present 
divided  authority  of  the  District  Com- 
missioners. It  would  not  pave  the  way  to 
further  internal  reorganization  of  the 
Ettstrict  government.  A  part  from  the 
elected  school  board  proposal,  it  would 
not  help  much  at  all,  and  is,  therefore, 
much  less  constructive  than  the  admin- 
istration's reorganization  plan. 

Indeed,  if  the  House  does  pass  the  pro- 
posed alternative,  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  consider  strengthening  it  to 
make  it  a  real  home  rule  measure.  The 
Senate  has  enacted  home  rule  many 
times  in  the  past,  so  this  suggestion  is 
not  without  precedent. 

The  more  preferable  approach  would 
be  to  allow  the  administration's  reor- 
ganization plan  to  go  into  effect  without 
further  complication.  That  will  avoid 
parliamentary  difficulty  and  confusion. 
And  then  we  can  build  on  that  action 
to  try  at  last  to  bring  true  home  rule  to 
the  District. 


MAN— A  RAT'S  BEST  FRIEND 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  informative 
article  describing  the  problem  of  rats  in 
Philadelphia  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Bdmam   Bttddixs   Uakx   Surx   Rats   Psosi'n. 

MULTIFLT    BXBK 

(By  Rom  DeWoU) 

MAybe  A  m&n'a  b«et  Mend  Lb  a  dog,  but  a 
rat'B  best  friend  U  a  man. 

Sure,  men  say  naaty  things  about  rats — 
call  tbem  disease-carriers  and  baby-blters 
and  property -destroyers,  and  dirty  no- goods 
and  tilings  like  that — but  the  rats  aren't 
Insulted. 

Deep  down  they  know  that  man  Is  their 
friend.  Who  else  than  their  human  buddies 
supplies  them  with  more  food,  water  and 
shelter? 

The  above  theory  belongs  to  Browne  C. 
Lucas,  chief  of  the  environmental  section  of 
the  Philadelphia  Health  Department.  'Lucas 
Is  being  only  a  bit  whimsical  when  he  de- 
scribes the  lowly  rat's  warm  feelings  for 
Phlladelphlans. 

Phlladelphians  are  great  lltterers,  for  ex- 
ample. We  don't  Just  drop  papers.  "We  have 
a  lot  of  people  who  don't  want  to  wait  for 
garbage  collection  so  they  Just  put  a  bag  of 
garbage  in  their  car  and  on  the  way  to  work 
they  deliver  it  by  airmail  .  .  .  that  is.  they  toes 
It  out  the  window  onto  a  vacant  lot,  says 
Lucas.  "The  rats  get  breakfast  In  bed  .  .  . 
what  more  could  they  ask  for?" 

The  subject  of  rats  came  up  most  recently 
because  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
considered  and  rejected  a  bill  that  would 
have  provided  »40  million  over  a  period  of 
two  years  for  rat  control  projects. 

Since  the  bill  was  defeated,  there  Is  no 
way  of  knowing  what  Philadelphia's  share 
of  this  might  have  been. 

Browne  C.  Lucas  feels  it  might  have  been 
around  $200,000  a  year.  The  city  now  spends 
$160,000  a  year  on  rat  control  and  Newell  E. 
Good,  the  city  public  health  entomologist  re- 
caatly  said  that  amount  does  not  even  en- 
able the  city  to  keep  even  with  the  rau. 

Lucas  says  you  can't  really  estimate  how 
many  rats  there  are  in  Philadelphia.  New 
York  City  estlniates  their  rats  at  one  per  per- 
son or  8  million  rats,  but  Lucas  says  there 
la  ]ust  no  accurate  way  to  count  them. 

l«st  year  the  city  received  6,000  complaints 
about  rats.  The  phone  calls.  Lucas  says,  do 
not  accurately  reflect  the  problem.  There  are 
undoubtedly  more  rats  in  the  slums  than  in 
the  Northeast,  for  example,  but  more  rat 
complaint  phone  calls  come  from  the  North- 
east than  from  the  slums.  The  dlHereuce, 
LiUcaa  says,  may  be  due  to  the  attitude  of 
the  realdents  In  demanding  service  from  a 
public  agency. 

Rats  are  a  problem,  not  Just  because  of 
their  potential  as  disease  carriers  itn  fact, 
there  really  haven't  been  any  rat-type 
plagues  of  late),  but  because  they  gnaw  and 
therefore  damage  so  much  property.  They  are 
also  unestbetlc  to  most  tastes 

Rats  gnaw  constantly.  Th'y  have  to.  A 
rat's  lower  tusks  grow  two  inches  a  year  aad 
If  be  didn't  wear  them  dcsvn  by  gnawl.ig. 
they'd  grow  up  Into  his  head  and  he'd  ac- 
tually stab  himself  to  death.  Rats  gnaw 
through  anything  escept  metal. 

Lucas  keeps  urging  people  to  enclose  their 
garbage  In  metal  containers  w'.th  tight  lids 
but  he  thinks  a  more  extensive  (and  expen- 
sive) educational  program  is  needed  before 
he'll  get  results 

The  average  Philadelphia  rat.  incidentally. 
Is  of  the  rattus  norveglcue  variety  (as  op- 
pooed  to  the  rattus  rattus  variety  which 
dwells  cleanly  In  laboratories) ,  weighs  about 
a  pound,  sees  everything  in  shades  of  gray 
and  Is  pretty  smart. 

Rats,  says  Lucas,  are  fussy  eaters  They 
prefer  clean,  dry  garbage  to  messy,  ralned-on 
garbage  If  they  can  get  it  .  .  and  they  us- 
ually can.  The  city's  sewer  system  Is  a  big 
underground  highway  for  rats,  despite  con- 
stant gassing  and  fogging  efforts  to  discour- 
age tbem.  They  go  where  they  feel  welcome — 
that  Is  where  food  and  shelter  are  easy  to 
come  by. 

Philadelphia   Is   never   going   to   eliminate 


rats,  says  Lucas.  As  long  as  one  male  and  one 
female  escape  the  traps,  ratdom  can  con- 
tinue to  flourish.  But  rats  can  be  controlled 
if  money  Is  available  for  both  rat-polsonlng 
and  man-educating  projects,  he  says. 

Meanwhile,  as  long  as  man  is  content  to 
have  the  rat  In  his  midst,  the  rat  Is  perfectly 
content  to  stay  there. 


HEALTH   CHECKUPS   AND   'MID- 
CAREER  CONSULATIONS" 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  8  contained 
an  informative  article  about  tlie  increas- 
ing effectiveness  of  periodic  health 
checkups  in  facilities  designed  expressly 
for  effective,  pleasant,  and  timesaving 
screening  procedures. 

I  believe  that  the  article  Is  significant, 
and  I  ask  consent  that  It  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  The  article  Is  timely  because 
health  screening  is  receiving  more  and 
more  attention  from  doctors  and  others 
who  believe  that  prevention  of  disease 
should  be  at  least  as  important  a  health 
goal  in  this  Nation  as  treatment  of  dis- 
ease. 

As  the  article  says,  periodic  examina- 
tions can  detect  the  earliest  signs  of  dis- 
ease that  could  become  chronic  without 
early,  preventive  methods.  I  am  im- 
pressed, for  example,  with  the  findiny  at 
one  clinic  that  3  percent  of  the  people 
examined  at  one  clinic  have  ulcers.  I  am 
even  more  Impressed  with  the  American 
Cancer  Society  that  50  percent  of  the 
U.S.  population  has  never  had  a  thor- 
ough health  examination. 

Perhaps,  in  view  of  such  neglect,  we 
should  not  be  surprised  that  recent  sur- 
veys show  that  87  million  living  Ameri- 
cans, or  46  percent  of  the  population, 
suffer  from  one  or  more  chronic  disor- 
ders. And  it  is  not  surprising,  although  it 
is  appalling,  that  the  total  cost  of 
chronic  disease  costs  our  economy  an 
estimated  $57  8  billion  annually. 

Fortimately,  Cons^ress  has  already  re- 
ceived a  proposal  that  would  make 
health  screening  available  to  many 
Americans.  The  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams  1  has 
been  persuasive  and  energetic  in  his  ef- 
forts to  advance  the  Adult  Health 
Screening  Act,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  "Preventicare." 

When  Senator  Williams  first  ad- 
vanced the  Preventicare  bill  early  last 
year,  he  was  pione-ering  in  a  new  area. 
But  within  a  relatively  few  montlis.  the 
"Preventicare"  concept  had  won  many 
supporters.  At  a  hearing  last  September 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the 
EUderlj'  of  the  Committee  on  Aging,  for 
example,  distinguished  experts  from 
medicine  and  related  fields  made  a  com- 
pelling case  for  action  along  the  lines 
suggested  by  the  Williams  legislation. 

Health  screening,  to  be  effective  for 
large  numbers  of  people,  should  make 
full  use  of  modem  equipment  now 
available.  The  Williams  bill  proposes  the 
establishment  of  regional  centers  with 
links  to  satellite  centers  Computers,  au- 
tomatic blood  chemistry  analyzers,  and 
semiautomated  equipment  could  be  used 
effectively  and  economically.  As  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  implies,  such  ar- 
rangements would  save  the  time  of  phy- 


sicians by  relieving  them  of  many  rou- 
tine tasks  now  associated  with  the 
traditional  physical  exsunination.  Under 
the  "Preventicare"  proposal,  Americans 
past  50  would  receive  such  screening  if 
they  wish  to  do  so.  Their  physicians 
would  analyze  the  findings  provided  by 
screening. 

Mr,  President,  the  new  advances  in 
health  screening  are  directly  related  to 
a  study  now  imderway  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Retirement  and  the  Individual 
of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging.  At  its  opening  hearing  on  June 
7,  the  subcommittee  heard  from  John 
Gardner,  the  distinguished  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  One  of 
his  major  proposals  called  for  midcareer 
clinics  "to  which  men  and  women  can  go 
to  reexamine  the  goals  of  the  working 
life  and  consider  changes  of  direction." 
As  the  Secretary  said : 

Consultation  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
retirement  because  If  the  Individual  reaching 
retirement  is  fully  alive  and  accustomed  to 
thinking  constructively  about  life's  transi- 
tions, he  will  be  far  better  fitted  for  the  next 
stage  of  the  Journey.  All  too  often  the  man 
reaching  age  65  has  spent  much  of  his  work 
career  in  a  routine  or  a  blind-alley  Job,  has 
been  denied  the  opportunity  to  think  ac- 
tively and  constructively  about  the  use  of 
his  abilities,  and  has  learned  no  new  skills 
or  Interests  for  years.  Then  we  plunge  him 
Into  one  of  life's  toughest  adjustments  and 
expect  him  to  make  It  easily. 

As  chairman  of  the  Retirement  Sub- 
committee, I  have  since  asked  for  opin- 
ions on  whether  health  consultation 
should  also  become  part  of  the  mid- 
career  assessment.  Knowledgeable  wit- 
nesses have  agreed  with  my  premise  that 
screening  for  incipient  disease  can  Indeed 
be  effective  in  middle  age  or  even  be- 
fore— or  at  Just  about  the  time  a  person 
should  receive  midcareer  consultation. 
I  shall  continue  to  gather  testimony  and 
opinions  about  the  relationship  of  screen- 
ing and  preparation  for  retirement,  and 
I  shall  also  seek  more  information  about 
the  possible  relationship  of  the  "preventi- 
care" proposal  to  comprehensive  mid- 
career  planning.  I  believe  that  the  two 
ideas  could  well  complement  each  other, 
and  I  think  that  the  time  has  come  for 
serious  thought  to  be  given  to  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Sat    "Aahhh" — More    Americans    Rely    on 

Periodic    Checkups    To     Spot    Ailments 

Earlt — How    a    Thorough    Health    Exam 

In    a    Private    Clinic    Differs    Prom   thi 

Routine     "Physical" — A      Proposal     roi 

•Preventicare" 

I  By  Jerry  E.  Bishop) 

New  York. — The  room  Is  small  and  quiet, 
and  the  young  lady  Is  blonde  and  comely 
-She  places  a  cool  hand  on  the  reclming 
man's  forehead,  looks  into  his  eyes  and  say* 
gently:    "Look   up   and   don't   blink." 

Then  she  touches  a  pressure  gauge  to  his 
eyebcUl 

An  anticlimax,  perhaps,  but  one  only  W 
be  expected.  The  young  woman  Is  a  medical 
technician  using  the  small  cylindrical  pres- 
sure gauge  to  admlruster  a  tonvimeter  test- 
that  U.  to  check  the  man's  eyes  for  signs  ol 
glaucoma. 

The  tonometer  test  is  one  of  more  than  30 
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different  tests  and  examinations  that  make 
up  a  comprehensive  health  examination — 
commonly  known  as  the  yearly  checkup.  It 
Is  administered  about  midway  through  the 
four-hour-long  checkup  given  by  technicians 
and  physicians  at  Manhattan's  big  Life  Ex- 
tension Institute,  a  54-year-old  private  or- 
ganization that  specializes  In  providing  pe- 
riodic health  examinations  to  corporate 
executives,  employee  groups  and  Individuals. 
The  exam  Includes  X-rays,  blood  and  urine 
analyses,  electrocardiograms,  lung  tests  and 
a  host  of  other  procedures  aimed  at  spotting 
tell-tale  signs  of  afflictions  ranging  from 
cancer  and  heart  disease  to  ulcers  and  gout. 
Usually  diseases  that  are  detected  early 
enough  can  be  cured  or  arrested  more  easily. 

NEGLECTED    CHECKUPS 

For  decades,  doctors  have  been  advocat- 
ing— and  most  Americans  have  been  avoid- 
ing—yearly health  checkups.  A  recent  survey 
by  the  American  Cancer  Society  Indicates 
that  50%  of  the  U.S.  population  has  never 
had  a  thorough  health  exam,  and  only  25% 
undergoes  health   exams   regularly. 

But  periodic  examinations  are  beginning 
to  find  new  favor  among  Americans.  Sky- 
rocketing costs  of  medical  care  are  being 
bome  Increasingly  by  health  insurance  and 
Government  programs  such  as  medicare  and 
Medicaid.  Acting  on  the  theory  that  a  dis- 
ease caught  In  Its  early  stages  Is  less  costly 
to  treat,  those  who  pay  for  or  administer 
such  programs — employers  who  pay  Insur- 
ance premium.  Insurance  companies,  medical 
care  plans  and  others — are  trying  harder  to 
prod  people  Into  making  regular  checkup 
visits  to  physicians. 

More  Important,  still,  the  chronic  diseases 
that  periodic  exams  are  designed  to  detect 
and  prevent  have  replaced  fast-striking,  un- 
predictable Infectious  Illnesses  as  the  major 
causes  of  death  and  disability.  Heart  disease, 
cancer  and  stroke  currently  account  for  70% 
of  all  deaths  in  the  nation.  And  health  au- 
thorities estimate  that  more  than  87  mil- 
lion living  Americans,  or  46  %  of  the  poptUa- 
tlon,  suffer  one  or  more  chronic  disorders, 
ranging  from  arthritis  and  cataracts  to  dia- 
betes and  heart  disease. 

raising  THE  CANCER  "CURE  RATE" 

Many  medical  men  claim  that  new  methods 
of  disease  detection  and  prevention  can  make 
periodic  checkups  a  major  weapon  In  stem- 
ming this  rising  toll.  The  Cancer  Society  says 
annual  checkups  using  existing  early  detec- 
tion and  dlagnottc  techniques  could  help 
raise  the  cancer  "cure  rate"  to  half  of  all 
persons  afflicted  with  cancer  from  the  present 
cure  rate  of  one-third. 

Some  lawmakers  even  are  urging  that  the 
next  big  Federal  medical  program  be  oriented 
toward  regular  examinations  of  apparently 
healthy  people.  A  Senate  subcommittee  has 
called  for  e.  Federal  effort  to  promo',*  mass 
screening  programs  to  detect  the  more  com- 
mon chronic  diseases.  Sen.  Harrison  A.  Wil- 
liams (D..  NJ.)  has  Introduced  a  bill  for  a 
^deral  "preventicare"  program  to  provide 
health  examinations  for  all  persons  50  and 
over. 

chumman's  program 

Many  large  corporations  are  convinced  of 
the  worth  of  providing  periodic  health  exam- 
inaUona  for  valued  employes.  This  year  about 
1.000  Grumman  Aircraft  Engineering  Corp. 
employes  over  50  will  undergo  complete 
checkups  at  New  York  City's  Strang  CUnlc 
M  a  cost  to  the  company  of  about  $60  a  per- 
son. Of  the  2,333  Grumman  employes  ex- 
amined In  the  last  12  years,  about  60% 
have  been  found  to  have  had  some  condition 
requrlng  medical  attention.  "The  findings 
resulted  in  the  early  detection  and  treatment 
of  a  great  many  disorders  which  might  other- 
vlM  have  been  disabling  or  fatal,"  saya  a 
Grumman  spokesman. 

A  periodic  examination  does  more  than 
lust  spot  incipient  Ulnese.  Medical  research- 


ers in  recent  years  have  learned  that  various 
living  habits  and  phyalcal  conditions  Increase 
the  risks  of  certain  diseases  later.  For  ex- 
ample, high  amounts  of  fats  in  the  blood, 
smoking  and  excess  weight  are  known  to  In- 
crease the  chances  of  having  a  heart  attack. 
If  nothing  else,  the  annual  checkups  give 
doctors  a  chance  to  spot  such  high-risk  peo- 
ple and  to  warn  them  to  change  relatively 
dangerous  habits. 

For  most  Americans,  the  annual  checkup 
consists  of  a  visit  to  the  family  doctor,  who 
usuaUy  submits  blood  and  unne  samples  to 
a  medical  laboratory  for  analyses  and  refers 
the  patient  to  a  radiologist  for  X-rays.  For 
a  growing  number  of  persons,  however,  the 
exam  means  an  appointment  at  a  clinic 
specializing  In  health  checkups. 

One  of  the  oldest  of  these  clinics  is  Life 
Extension  Institute,  hidden  away  In  a  buff- 
brick  building  near  New  York's  Grand  Cen- 
tral Station.  Some  15,000  persons,  most  of 
them  middle-aged,  go  through  the  clinic 
each  year,  frequently  at  their  employer's  ex- 
pense. Examinations  range  from  a  two-hour, 
940  checkup  for  persons  under  40  to  an  985, 
four-hour  session  recommended  for — but  not 
limited  to — those  over  40. 

I'm  36,  and  I  recently  had  the  four-hour 
checkup.  It  was  a  far  cry  from  the  ego- 
shattering  physical  that  millions  of  naked, 
shivering  American  men  have  undergone  In 
military  Induction  centers.  X  disrobed  only 
twice,  for  a  few  minutes  each  time,  during 
my  examination. 

The  exam  began  at  10  a.m.  when  an  at- 
tractive brunette  receptionist  ushered  me 
into  a  spacious,  modem  lounge  that  resem- 
bled the  waiting  room  of  many  corporate 
executive  offices.  Several  men  were  sitting  In 
big,  comfortable  chairs,  wearing  thigh-length 
white  cotton  wrap-arounds,  trousers  and 
shoes.  They  weren't,  as  I  first  supposed,  tech- 
nicians waiting  to  pounce  on  me.  They  were 
only  waiting  their  turns  to  visit  various  ex- 
amining rooms  down  the  hall. 

I  left  my  coat  and  shirt  in  a  small  dress- 
ing booth,  donned  a  wrap-around  and  sat 
down  at  a  table  In  the  lounge  to  fill  in  a 
lengthy  medical  history  form.  It  listed  past 
Illnesses  and  accidents,  details  of  my  smok- 
ing, drinking  and  eating  habits,  and  what 
recent  minor  aches  and  pains  I  could  recall. 
Later,  a  physician  studied  the  form  and  used 
it  as  a  guide  while  Interviewing  me. 

"Often,  we  can  learn  more  from  talking 
with  a  person  than  by  examining  him;  if 
he's  sick,  he's  likely  to  tell  us  about  It,"  says 
the  institute's  long-time  director.  Dr.  Harry 
J.  Johnson. 

My  first  examination  of  the  day  was  In  a 
spartan,  lead-lined  room  dominated  by  an 
awesome  X-ray  machine.  Following  advance 
Instructions.  I  had  skipped  breakfast  ("not 
even  a  cup  of  coffee")  so  that  my  stomach 
would  be  empty.  My  first  "meal"  of  the  day 
wcs  a  pap^r  cupful  of  a  pink,  chalky-tasting 
liquid  that  contained  burlum.  It  coated  my 
stomach  and  the  entry  to  the  duodenum, 
the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine,  to 
provide  a  detailed  outline  on  the  X-ray  film 
that  would  reveal  any  abnormal  narrowlngs 
or  obstructions  In  those  organs. 

"HOLD  rr" 

Several  X-rays  were  taken  while  I  lay  on 
the  table,  shifting  to  various  positions  and 
trying  hard  to  heed  the  technician's  Instruc- 
tions: "Take  a  deep  breath.  Hold  It.  Don't 
move." 

Later,  I  was  told  to  return  to  the  X-ray 
room  at  the  end  of  the  checkup  for  a  final 
gastrointestinal  tract  X-ray  to  see  how  much 
barium  had  gone  from  my  stomach  into  my 
small  intestine.  "It  normally  takes  about  two 
hours  for  the  stomach  to  empty,"  Dr.  John- 
son explained  later.  "If  we  find  the  barium 
Isn't  emptying  from  the  stomach  at  the  nor- 
mal rate"  another  X-ray  is  taken.  If  the 
stomach  still  appears  to  be  emptying  ab- 
normally slowly  It  may  Indicate  an  obstruc- 
tion in  the  duodenum,  perhaps  a  ttmior. 


"We  find  ulcers  In  about  3%  of  the  people 
we  examine,  and  In  about  a  third  of  these 
cases  there  have  been  no  symptoms,"  says 
Dr.  Johnson.  If  an  ulcer  Is  detected,  antacids 
and  special  diets  can  minimize  the  dangers 
of  the  ulcer  perforating  the  stomach  lining 
or  causing  internal  bleeding. 

A  chest  X-ray,  aimed  at  detecting  spots  on 
the  lungs,  also  was  taken  during  my  first 
visit  to  the  X-ray  room.  "We  don't  see  much 
tuberculoelB  anymore,"  says  Dr.  Johnson. 
Instead,  he  says,  lung  tvunors  are  showing 
up  more  frequently— most  often  in  persons 
who  are  heavy  smokers,  according  to  Dr. 
Johnson. 

OVERWORKED    HEARTS 

The  chest  X-ray  also  reveals  the  size  and 
configuration  of  the  heart.  The  width  of  a 
normal  heart  is  less  than  half  the  width  of 
the  chest.  Anything  larger  could  mean  the 
heart  has  been  overworked.  Indicating  heart 
disease  or  a  number  of  other  circulatory 
system  aliments. 

"Enlarged  hearts  frequently  are  seen  In 
conjunction  with  high  blood  pressure  or 
overweight,"  Dr.  Johnson  explained  later.  An 
X-ray  of  aji  enlarged  heart  Is  even  more 
meaningful  when  coupled  with  a  blood  pres- 
sure reading,  an  electrocardiogram,  a  blood 
analysis  and  the  medical  history  form  show- 
ing smoking,  exercise  and  eating  habits  and 
whether  there  Is  a  family  history  of  heart 
disease.  Taken  together,  these  findings  can 
help  spot  an  apparently  healthy  man  who 
Is  running  a  high  risk  of  a  heart  attack. 

After  the  X-ray  room,  I  visited  In  quick 
succession  several  other  examining  rooms. 
At  the  stop  where  the  tonometer  test  was 
administered,  the  blonde  also  gave  me  an 
extensive  eye  examination,  a  hearing  test 
and  an  electrocardiogram. 

The  electrocardiogram  seemed  the  most 
mysterious  of  all  the  exams  I  had.  It  was 
painless,  took  only  a  few  minutes  and  re- 
quired only  that  I  He  quietly  on  a  padded 
table  with  wires  attached  to  my  ankles, 
wrists -and  chest  while  the  blonde  bent  over 
a  small  machine  on  a  nearby  table,  occa- 
sionally turning  a  knob. 

But,  In  the  minds  of  most  persons,  electro- 
cardiograms Invariably  are  associated  with 
impending  heart  attacks,  and  as  I  lay  there 
staring  at  the  celling  I  became  acutely  con- 
scious of  my  own  heart  beat.  Soon  I  was 
wondering  whether  the  inked  needle  on  the 
nearby  machine  was  tracing  out  telltale 
signs  of  a  damaged  heart. 

My  curiosity  never  was  fully  satisfied,  for 
physicians  at  the  Institute  never  show  an 
electrocardiogram  tracing  to  a  client;  they 
fear  he  will  misunderstand  the  machine's 
capabilities  and  become  alarmed  about 
meaningless  aberrations  In  the  tracings.  "We 
cant  make  cardiologists  out  of  everyone." 
Dr.  Johnson  says,  so  there  Is  no  po'.nt  in 
showing  them  the  tracings.  The  institute, 
however,  will  mall  an  electrocardiograph  to 
a  person's  family  doctor. 

The  electrocardiogram  records  electrical 
nerve  Impulses  that  ripple  through  the  heart 
muscle,  causing  it  to  contract,  or  beat.  If 
the  impulses  fall  to  follow  their  normal 
pathways  or  lack  normal  rhythm,  they  pro- 
duce an  abnormal  pattern  on  the  tracing. 
Sometimes  Interference  with  the  Impulses 
is  caused  by  the  failure  of  disease-clogged 
arteries  to  supply  sufficient  blood  to  a  sec- 
tion of  the  heart  muscle.  A  variety  of  other 
heart  disorders  can  also  produce  an  abnor- 
mal tracing. 

SIGNAL   rOR    A    CLOSER    LOOK 

But  a  healthy  heart  can  produce  a  seem- 
ingly abnormal  tracing  and  a  diseased  heart 
doesn't  always  produce  a  suspicious  tracing. 
Thus,  doctors  caution,  an  abnormal  electro- 
cardiogram result  In  an  otherwise  appiarently 
healthy  p>erson  Is  no  more  than  a  signal  for 
more  definitive  tests,  a  clooer  look  at  the 
medical  history  for  chest  pains  and  other 
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•ymptoms,  and  a  cloeer  study  of  the  chest 
X-rays  and  other  examination  results 

In  another  examining  room,  a  few  mln- 
QtM  alter  the  elecuocardlogram.,  I  Uy  face 
down  on  a  less  comfortable  examining  table 
that  suddenly  tilted  forward  until  I  was  up- 
ended. A  pleasant,  graying  physician  who 
spectallaes  in  diseases  of  the  colon  and  rec- 
tum exanalned  me.  This  exam  is  to  detect 
cancer  of  the  colon  and  rectum  and  the 
polfpa  that  occasionally  devilop  into  cancer. 
Oanoer  of  the  colon  and  rectum  are  among 
the  most  common  typ>es.  especially  In  persons 
over  40.  and  cause  about  43.000  deaths  a 
year,  according  to  \:.e  American  Cancer 
Society. 

The  examination  was  only  uncomfort- 
able— it  didn't  come  close  to  being  the 
agonizing  experience  I  had  iintlcipated.  The 
exam  la  performed  with  a  proctoslgmoldo- 
scope,  a  long,  hollow  tube  with  a  light  at  one 
end.  It  can  probe  8  to  10  Inches  Into  the  In- 
testines, past  the  rectum  and  Into  tlie  sig- 
moid, the  lower  section  of  the  colon.  "About 
80"'^  of  all  the  trouble  In  the  Intestines  U 
within  range  of  the  sigmoidoscope,"  says  Dr. 
Johnson. 

Polype  are  found  in  6  "u  to  7  ;  of  the  per- 
WMU  examined  at  the  institute,  but  actual 
malignancies  are  found  far  lew  often  Dis- 
covery of  potentially  cancerous  polyps  Is 
crucial,  however,  for  they  can  be  removed  by 
a  simple  op*rfttion  to  prevent  the  possibility 
that  they  will  develop  Into  a   fatal  disease. 

Except  for  that  final  X-ray  to  check  the 
stomach's  barium  content,  the  examination 
ended  with  the  type  of  physical  checlc  per- 
formed routinely  in  doctors'  olSces:  Breathe 
deeply  while  the  doctor  listens  through  a 
stethoscope;  CiUgh  while  he  checks  for  her- 
nlae:  blow  a  whistle-shaped  device  that 
measures  lung  capacity:  stand  there  while  he 
feels  the  atMlomen  to  determine  the  size  and 
tenderness  of  the  spleen,  liver  and  other 
organs.  Then  the  doctor  looked  into  my 
mouth  for  dental  diseases  and  leucoplaKia, 
tiny  white  dots  on  the  lining  of  the  mouth 
that  often  develop  into  cancer. 

I  was  asked  to  return  a  week  later  at  2  p.m. 
to  team  the  results  of  my  examination  from 
one  of  the  Institute's  physicians.  In  the  inter- 
vening days,  I  occasionally  envisioned  X-rays 
with  huge  spots  on  the  lungs  and  jagged 
aplke-Uke  electrocardiogram  tracings.  But  en 
my  return  visit,  half  an  hour  with  Dr.  John- 
son removed  my  fears.  He  said  everything  was 
tK>rmaI. 

My  blood  tests  turned  up  nothing  notewor- 
thy; no  signs  of  anemia,  leukemia,  diabetes  or 
Infection.  There  was  nothing  to  indicate  that 
an  Impaired  kidney  was  falling  to  remove 
urea  nitrogen  fnim  my  blood.  My  cholesterol 
count  was  189  mllllgrEuns  per  100  cubic  centi- 
meters of  blood.  "The  average  Is  about  230 
mUllgrams  and  anything  with  150  milligrams 
to  380  milligrams  is  nn  acceptabia  rang'?." 
says  Dr.  Johnson  A  count  abovj  300  milli- 
grams may  slsrnnl  a  need  for  dietary  changes 
to  reduce  the  risks  of  heart  disease 

rVTRYTHrNO    LOOKED    NOEM/U. 

The  urine  jinalysls  showed  no  signs  of  dia- 
betes or  kidney  disease  The  electrocardiogram 
was  "within  normal  limits"  and  showed  the 
upper  and  lower  chambers  were  beating  Ln 
tune,  at  a  rate  of  77  beats  a  minute.  My  blood 
pressure  pushed  the  little  column  of  mercury 
on  the  sphygmomanometer  to  124  millimeters 
when  the  lower  left  heart  chamber  contracted 
and  let  It  drop  to  84  rmlllmeters  when  the 
chAmber  relaxed,  for  a  reading  of  134/84.  A 
reading  within  the  range  of  100-140  70-05 
usually  Is  considered  normal. 

But  Dr.  Johnson  commented  at  length  on 
one  Item  on  my  medical  history  form — the 
on*  that  said  I  smoke  up  to  two  packs  of 
ctgarettes  a  day.  That  explained  the  "con- 
geated  mucous  merrbraues"  notation  on  my 
pbyslcal  exam  report.  Dr.  Johnson  told  me. 
In  a  firm  but  friendly  way.  he  told  me  that 
Iting  cancer  is  10  times  more  common  among 


smokers  than  nor.smokera  and  urged  me  to 
srop  smoking  or  "at  least  try  to  cut  down  on 
It  •■ 

But  I  forgot  to  (isk  Dr  Johnson  about  the 
X-ray  report  that  said  my  gastrointestinal 
tract  Is  normal  except  that  "there  Is  In- 
cons'ant  spasrn  In  the  antral  end  of  the 
stomach  and  bulb."  I  don't  know  what  that 
Is,  but  nobody  else  In  the  office  seems  to 
have  It. 


TEXAS  SHEEP  AMD  GOAT  RAISERS' 
ASSOCIATION  PASSES  RESOLU- 
TION FOR  IMPROVEMENT  OP 
PRODUCTS 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President,  at 
the  52d  Annual  Convention  of  the  Texas 
Sheep  &  Goat  Raisers'  Association,  held 
In  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  July  24  to  26. 
two  resolutions  were  passed  which  ex- 
press the  continuing  interest  in  the  up- 
grading of  agricultural  products  of  that 
association. 

The  first  calls  for  increasing  efforts 
for  the  appropriation  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral funds  for  agricultural  research  in 
Texas,  in  this  point  agreeing  with  an 
emphasis  many  of  us  in  the  Senate  re- 
cently supported  in  the  passing  of  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture 

The  second  calls  for  development  of 
official  mohair  standards  to  insure  the 
quality  of  this  produce  on  the  national 
market.  This  work  has  until  now  been 
passed  over,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
quality  of  the  product. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  ujianlmous  con- 
sent that  the  resolutions  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as   follows: 

Ke-skarch  a.no  Impbovemcnt  CoMMrrrxx 

Whereas  Texas  spends  less  money  for  re- 
search on  agriculture  than  most  other 
states 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  Texas 
Sheep  and  Ooat  Raisers'  Association  contact 
the  State  and  Federal  agencies  to  request 
that  more  money  be  appropriated  tor  re- 
search. 

Wool  s^ro  MoHAia  M.\RKirnNC 
There  is  an  urgent  need  for  mohair  grades 
and  standards  for  use  In  classifying  mooalr 
for  market,  and  It  Is  recommended  by  the 
Texas  Sheep  and  Ooat  Raisers'  Association 
that  work  be  accelerated.  If  at  all  possible, 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Wool 
b  Mohair  St/indards  Laboratory.  Denver. 
Colorado.  f(.r  development  of  ofJlcl  U  mohair 
standards 

The  Texas  Sheep  and  Ooat  Raisers'  .\8so- 
ciatlon  wishes  to  express  Its  appreciation  to 
Mr.  Elroy  Pohle  for  his  work  on  wool  and 
mohair  standards. 


SENATOR    SCOTT'S    RAT    CONTROL 
BELL 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
great  privilege  to  be  present  this  morn- 
ing at  a  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  to  hear 
an  eloquent  statement  by  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott]  In  support  of  his  bill.  S.  2219, 
the  Rat  Extermination  Act  of  1967.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Scott's  statement  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  print«d  in  the 
REfORD,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  U.S.  Senator  Hugh  Scott,  Rx- 
pfBLiCAN,  OF  Pennsylvania,  on  Rat 
Control  Bcforx  the  SiTBCOMMrrrEi  on 
Housing  and  Urban  ArrAiHS  or  the  Senatx 
Ba.nking  and  Currency  CoMMmxE,  Ac- 
gust  7,  1967 

Mr.  ChiUrman,  much  has  been  said  and 
written  In  recent  weeks  on  the  subject  of 
rat  control,  thanks  In  large  measure  to  the 
amo^.ug  perfoimaiice  by  some  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

When  the  Rat  Extermination  Act  of  1967 
came  before  the  House  some  members  of  that 
body  used  the  occasion  for  some  rather  bad 
humor  and  poor  Jokea.  Rats  are  hardly  a 
topic  for  levity. 

Shortly  after  the  House  refused  to  con- 
sider the  bill,  a  touching,  graphic  story  by 
Jlnuny  Breslln  appeared  In  the  Washington 
Post  after  he  had  spent  an  evening  In  East 
Harlem  I  won't  try  to  read  the  entire  urUcle 
but  the  hvst  few  sentences  are  something 
which  everyone  everywhere  .should  read: 

"Then  there  was  this  sound  in  the  walls," 
Breslln  wrote.  "A  scratching  sound.  The 
tumbling,  scrambling  .sound  when  one  of  the 
rats  moved  quickly.  It  Is  a  sound  by  Itself. 
And  when  you  are  young,  and  you  sleep  on 
the  side  of  the  bed  next  to  the  wall  and  the 
rats  scratch  against  the  wall  at  your  ear,  you 
carry  the  sound  with  you  for  the  rest  of  your 
life.  It  Is  something  that  Is  heard  by  people 
In  every  poor  neighborhood  In  every  city  In 
the  Nation.  And  It  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
this  Is  our  longest  of  sunamers.  Last  week,  the 
House  of  Representatives  thought  It  all  was 
a  cause  for  laughter." 

Rats  In  themselves  are  a  problem  which  we 
must  solve.  But  they  are  part  of  an  even 
larger  problem— one  which  has  had  violent, 
visible  demonstration  In  the  past  few  weeks, 
This  Is  the  problem  of  our  cities,  of  people 
In  poor  housing  and  with  little  opportunity, 
of  slums  and  blight. 

All  of  us  are  concerned  with  this  bigger 
problem.  We  are  trying  many  different  ap- 
proaches to  ease  the  problems  of  our  cltlet 
and  we  must  try  many  more.  We  are  trying 
to  Improve  the  housing  of  people  who  are 
forced  to  live  in  surroundings  which  are  a 
disgrace  to  this  Nation.  We  are  trying  to 
Improve  the  education  and  Job  training  op- 
portunities for  those  now  denied  such  oppor- 
tunities We  are  trying  very  hard  to  remove 
slums  and  blight  from  our  Nation.  But  mucli 
more  needs  to  be  done. 

The  proposal  to  mount  a  national  program 
to  get  rid  of  rats  is  but  one  small  tool  In 
this  overall  attack  on  the  larger  problem. 
The  proposal  to  set  up  a  national  program, 
which  would  assist  local  communities  In 
:helr  efforts,  was  never  contemplated  as  the 
flnal  answer  to  the  problem  of  rodents.  But 
It  Is  a  start  and  will  encourage  local  com- 
munities and  citizens  In  the  affected  ar«M 
to  do  a  better  Job  of  housekeeping  and  the 
handling  of  refuse   and   garbage. 

"The  proposal  is  another  Indication  to  all 
people  that  the  Federal  Oovernment  do« 
care  about  their  living  conditions.  All  too 
many  of  them,  I'm  afraid,  have  the  feeling 
that  no  one  Is  concerned  about  them. 

Rats  know  no  socio-economic  boundarlea 
Housewives  living  In  expensive  rlver-sld* 
homes  feel  the  fear  of  rats  as  sharply  ai 
those  living  in  city  tenements.  Mothers  in 
elegant  lakeside  communities  share  tlit 
dread  of  rat  Infestation  with  those  in  meag« 
urban  ghettos.  Poor  conditions,  however,  do 
Increase  the  rodent  problem  and  rats  becomt 
part  of  the  overall  problem  of  our  cities,  erf 
slams  and  blight.  Approximately  14,000  per- 
sons suffer  rat  bites  each  year  in  this  coun- 
try. The  Public  Health  Service  reported  that 
cltlee  like  Washington,  Baltimore,  New  Tork 
and    Atlanta    averaged   nearly   200   rat-blta 
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cases  last  year.  Philadelphia,  Cleveland  and 
St.  Louis  reported  more  than  60  cases. 

Such  bites  can  lead  to  rat-bite  fever,  tet- 
anus and  the  danger  of  secondary  InfectlonB. 
Bats  spread  other  diseases  by  their  contact 
with  foodstuffs.  These  diseases  include  bac- 
terial food  poisoning,  or  salmonellosis,  which 
is  quite  severe  for  several  days  and  may  even 
be  fatal  to  Infants  or  Individuals  weakened 
by  other  UlneBses. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  the  plague— e  rat- 
born"  disease — was  common.  Its  danger  has 
dlmlnlsned  as  ovir  knowledge  and  practice 
of  public  health,  sanitation  and  good  hous- 
ing has  Increased  and  Improved. 

But  the  plague  Is  still  with  vis.  Last  year, 
according  to  the  World  Health  Organization, 
there  were  almost  1,300  cases  confirmed  by 
laboratory  tests— 134  resulting  In  death— 
throughout  the  world.  The  United  States  la 
not  immune  to  the  plague  for  in  1966  there 
were  eight  cases  reported.  Every  one  of  these 
plague  cases  was  a  youngster.  One  case  In- 
volving the  oldest  of  the  victims— «  14-year- 
old  boy — proved  fatal. 

In  addition  to  carrying  disease,  rats  cause 
enormous  damage  to  food  and  property,  A 
conservative  estimate  places  the  number  of 
rats  In  the  United  States  at  about  90  million 
and  each  of  them  causes  damage  estimated 
at  a  minimum  of  $10  a  year. 

More  than  14,000  persons  bitten  by  rata 
each  year  and  $900  million  in  damage,  to  my 
mind,   constitutes   a  problem  of  some   size. 
It  deserves  our  serious  attention  and  efforts. 
The    World    Health    Organization     some 
months  ago  held  a  meeting  of  30  scientists 
from  16  different  countries  to  discuss  this 
program.  One  of  their  findings  pretty  well 
sums  up  the  way  I  feel  about  this  problem: 
"Clearly,  the  rat  must  be  controlled  and 
it  entirely  lies  within  man's  power  to  do  so. 
provided  that  he  applies  all  existing  methods 
painstakingly    and    methodically.    Although 
this  virtll  be  an  expensive  business,  he  will 
And  that  It  will  cost  less  than  the  ransom 
he  pays  at  present  In  111  health  and  loss  of 
food  to  the  voracious  rats  and  other  rodents." 
Some  critics   Jokingly  suggested  we  pro- 
vide people  with  cats  or  dogs  to  fight  rats, 
or  that  people  could  simply  set  traps,  or  put 
out    poisons    I'm    afraid    these    suggested 
remedies  would  do  very  little  to  solve  the 
problem.  Individual  effort,  while  necessary 
and  laudable,  does  not  solve  the  problem. 
The  problem  requires  the  concerted  effort 
of  the  Individual  homeowner  and  apartment 
dweller,    the    property    owners,    the    entire 
neighborhood,  the  local  government  and  the 
Pederal  government. 

What  Is  needed — and  la  contemplated  m 
the  proposal— Is  a  coordinated  attack  which 
employs  every  weapon  at  our  command. 
Piecemeal  attacks  give  only  temporary  relief. 
Many  localities  have  conducted  exter- 
mination programs  and  this,  too,  has  only  a 
temporary  sv  ccesa.  Experience  has  shown 
that  an  extermination  drive  In  a  city  will 
eliminate  about  75  percent  of  the  rat  pop- 
ulation. However,  the  recovery  rate  la  so 
frightenlngly  swift  that  In  less  than  a  year 
the  rat  population  will  be  back  where  It 
was  before  the  extermination  drive. 

Permanent  reductions  in  the  rat  popula- 
tion can  come  only  through  a  program 
which  Includes  the  ratprooflng  of  build- 
ings, the  improvement  of  garbage  and  refuse 
collections,  removal  of  debris  Inside  and 
outside  buildings,  extermination,  and  the 
education  and  training  of  residents  to  aasurs 
long-lasting  improvements  of  their  eur- 
roundlngs. 

This  Is  what  the  Rat  Extermination  Act 
of  1967  contemplates.  It  does  not  call  for 
the  Pederal  Government  to  move  In  on 
localities  and  take  over  the  operation  of 
their  local  programs.  It  provides  for  finan- 
cial and  technical  assistance  to  Improve 
taelr  effort*. 

There  has  '.>een  a  great  deal  of  talk  that 
it  Is  needless  to  start  another  program  when 
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four  Federal  agencies  already  are  Involved 
In  rat  control  programs. 

Let  ua  take  a  look  at  these  fragmented 
efforta. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opporttmlty  has 
underwritten  a  pilot  program  In  Chicago 
supporting  research  and  demonstrations  In 
economically  deprived  areas.  This  Is  a  one- 
time $2  million  effort. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  administers  state- operated  programs 
of  disease  control.  HEW  provides  technical 
assistance  on  rat  control  measures.  During 
1966,  HEW  spent  $329,900  to  operate  a  field 
station  In  California  studying  the  prevalence 
of  plague  In  vtrlld  rodents. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  conducts 
a  basic  research  program  to  develop  and 
evaluate  anti-rat  polaona  and  also  provides 
technical  assistance  In  control  techniques 
to  communities  and  organizations.  During 
1966,  Interior  spent  $27,600  on  rat  control 
in  cities. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  con- 
tinuing progrtun  of  research  In  rat  poisons 
and  regulates  the  marketing  of  poisons  in 
rodent  control. 

Aa  you  can  see  from  this,  no  one  lb  mak- 
ing a  concerted  effort  to  eliminate  rata  from 
the  slums  and  blighted  areaa  of  the  cities; 
no  one  la  conducting  a  complete,  coordinated 
attack  on  the  problem. 

That  iB  why  the  proposal  for  a  national 
program  calls  for  putting  the  program  under 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, the  department  which  already  Is 
working  with  localities  In  planning  and  car- 
rying out  area-wide  neighborhood  improve- 
ment programs.  HUD  was  created  to  attack 
the  problems  of  the  cities  and  rats  certainly 
are  one  of  the  problems. 

HUD  would  coordinate  the  work  In  this 
field  by  other  departments  and  agencies,  all 
of  whom  have  given  their  assurance  of  co- 
operation. Secretary  Gardner  recently  stated 
that  while  HEW  would  continue  Its  activities 
m  the  health  aspects  of  rodent  control,  he 
welcomed  the  start  of  a  national  program 
under  HUD  direction. 

"The  problem  of  rat  Infestation  16  In  part 
a  health  problem,"  be  said,  "and  as  such 
It  will  require  the  continuing  attention  of 
health  authorities  of  Federal,  state,  and  lo- 
cal govermnenta.  But  It  Is  also  a  housing 
problem,  a  slum  clearance  problem,  a  public 
worlu  problem,  and  above  all  a  social  prob- 
lem which  requlrea  Intensive  and  coordina- 
ted community  action — not  only  by  a  num- 
ber of  local  government  departments  and 
agencleti,  but  also  by  the  owners  and  resi- 
dents of  houalng  facilities  In  the  Infested 
areas. 

"We,  therefore,  believe  there  Is  an  tirgent 
need  for  special  Federal  stimulation  and 
assistance  In  the  development  of  Intensive 
community  rat  control  programs  along  the 
lines  of  the  pending  legislative  proposal." 

Another  question  raised  against  the  pro- 
posed legislation  la  why  a  rat  control  pro- 
gram could  not  be  carried  out  tmder  the 
Partnership  for  Health  Legislation  (Public 
Law  89-749). 

Assistant  Surgeon  General  Alan  W.  Don- 
aldson of  the  Public  Health  Service  answered 
tbla  by  pointing  out  that  "extermination, 
which  la  about  all  that  cotild  be  supported 
under  Public  Law  89-749,  Is  only  a  tem- 
porary measure— or,  at  best,  supplementary 
to  the  permanent  meaaurea." 

Dr.  Donaldaon  explained  that  the  Partner- 
ahlp  for  Health  leejalatlon  glvea  atatea  more 
latitude  In  how  they  apend  thoae  fimda  but 
It  requires  them  to  support  activities  which 
they  supported  in  the  past.  Kot  much  In  the 
way  of  additional  funds  Is  available  to  the 
states. 

Dr.  Donaldson  concluded  that:  "I  do  not 
believe  a  concerted,  effective  nationwide  pro- 
gram would  even  get  off  the  ground  through 
this  myt'W"'"" — ^nor  do  Z  believe  the  funds 


could  be  used  for  permanent  measures  (slum 
clearance,  etc.)  that  wlU  be  needed." 

Some  people  poke  fun  at  the  expense  of 
this  proposal  and  make  jokes  about  creating 
a  vast  bureaucracy  to  run  the  program.  The 
proposal  does  not  call  for  that;  it  calls  on  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  extend  Its  present  work  with  com- 
munities and  assist  those  local  programs  al- 
ready In  operation. 

HUD  already  is  deeply  Involved  In  local 
programs,  some  of  which  Include  rat  control 

activities.  

Under  Its  code  enforcement  program,  HUD 
gives  assistance  to  communities  for  carrying 
out  educational  activities  and  enforcement 
in  rodent  control. 

Under  the  urban  renewal  program,  assist- 
ance Is  provided  for  planning  and  carrying 
out  rodent  control  activities  through  educa- 
tion, enforcement,  extermination  and  public 
Improvements,  such  as  the  paving  of  alleys. 
Under  its  demolition  program,  assistance 
for  such  work  includes  extermination  before 
the  building  is  torn  down. 

Under  the  Demonstration  Housing  pro- 
grams, assistance  Is  given  for  Improving  gar- 
bage and  trash  disposal  in  existing  housing. 
In  the  low-rent  public  housing  programs, 
advice  and  technical  assistance  is  provided 
to  local  housing  authorities  on  rodent  con- 
trol. 

In  providing  rehabilitation  loans  and 
grants  and  In  insuring  mortgages  for  home 
improvements,  allowable  Improvements  In- 
clude the  rat-proofing  of  buildings. 

There  are  other  examples  but  It  is  clearly 
evident  that  In  most  HUD  programs,  rodent 
control  Is  a  consideration. 

The  proposed  national  program  would  pro- 
vide for  an  expansion  of  these  efforts  and 
in  assisting  the  local  community  to  Improve 
Its  attack  on  a  community-wide  basis,  using 
every  means  available  to  eliminate  the  prob- 
lem. 

I  strongly  feel  that  the  concerted  effort 
must  be  made. 

The  rat  knows  no  discrimination.  It  la  a 
menace  to  the  poor  in  our  cities,  but  It 
threatena  with  equal  severity  all  people  at 
some  time. 

For  thla  reason,  last  Thursday  I  Intro- 
duced S.  2219,  which  is  identical  to  H.R. 
11000,  the  Rat  Extermination  Act  of  1967 — 
the  bill  which  the  other  body  cavalierly  dis- 
missed as  not  worthy  of  consideration. 

Mr.    Chairman,    this    measure    Is    Indeed 
worthy  of  consideration — urgent  considera- 
tion and  prompt  action. 
I  urge  its  approval. 


THE  ATLANTIC  ALLIANCE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  is  aware,  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Security  and  Internationf.1  Op- 
erations, under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son], has  conducted  a  landmark  inquiry 
on  the  changing  nature  of  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  and  our  relationship  with  other 
NATO  members,  which  has  had  an  im- 
portant influence  on  opinion  here  and 
abroad  during  a  critical  period  for  the 
alliance. 

The  hearings  and  findings  of  the  sub- 
committee have  been  published  today  in 
book  form  by  Praeger,  under  the  title 
"The  Atlantic  Alliance."  The  book  has 
been  enriched  by  an  admirable  intro- 
duction by  Senator  Jackson,  which  em- 
phasizes certain  important  points  about 
the  art  of  consultation  among  allies.  I 
wish  to  bring  this  short  essay  to  the  spe- 
cial attention  of  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
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cerpt  from  the  Introduction  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TH*    AJIT    or    CONSTTLTATIOM 

(By  Senator  Hknrt  M  J^ckscn:  excerpt  from 

tntrcKluctlon    to   "The    Atlantic   Alliance," 

edited    by    Senator    Hsnbt    M.    Jackson, 

1967) 

Tbe«e  days,  a  (^>od  deal  la  heard  about  the 
new  science  of  managenient  and  the  use  of 
such  modem  tools  as  the  computer  In  decl- 
slon-maUng.  about  operations  analysis,  ri-)6t- 
effectlvenesa  studies,  and  new  techniques  of 
planning,  programtng,  and  budgeting.  Ob> 
vlously,  these  techniques  have  reached  the 
point  In  their  development  where,  if  wisely 
used,  they  can  be  helpful  aids  !n  the  business 
of  the  government  But  the  clear-sighted  of- 
ficial will  also  understand  that  the  art  of 
management  depends  today,  as  In  the  past 
on  the  practice  of  the  art  of  consultation — 
the  oldest  of  all  management  tools. 

The  Founding  Fathers  deliberately  de- 
signed o\ir  "checks  and  balances"  to  keep  any 
one  economic  or  social  group,  or  any  one 
gOTemxnental  branch  or  department,  from 
becoming  dominant  Thereby,  they  made 
consultation  a  necessity:  without  It.  our  con- 
stitutional system  cannot  work. 

The  Presidency  has  a  great  deal  of  execu- 
tive and  legislative  authority.  But  most  of  It 
U  checked  by  the  authority  conferred  by 
the  Constitution  upon  an  Independent  legis- 
lature: Ck)ngrea8  Is  the  creator  of  executive 
departments,  the  source  of  their  statutory 
mandates,  and  the  auditor  of  their  opera- 
tions: It  la  empowered  "to  provide  for  the 
common  defense"  and,  for  that  purpoee.  to 
"raise  and  support  armies"  and  to  "prorlde 
and  maintain  a  navy":  it  authorizes  executive 
programs  and  It  appropriates  funds;  It  In- 
vestigates the  executive  agencies  and  holds 
department  heads  accountable  for  the  proper 
performance  of  their  statutory  duties:  the 
Senate  advises  and  consents  to  treaties,  and 
to  senior  civilian  and  military  appointments. 

The  Executive  Branch  is  thus  dependent  on 
an  understanding  and  cooperative  Ckingress 
to  get  many  things  It  wants — and  vice  versa. 
In  the  Interest  of  effective  national  policy, 
the  Executive  Branch  and  the  Congress  must 
master  ths  art  of  consultation. 

Above  all,  consultation  is  essential  In  ham- 
mering out  an  order  of  national  priorities, 
giving  focus  and  structure  to  the  common 
efTort.  Unless  there  Is  basic  agreement  about 
what  comes  &rst  and  what  comes  second, 
what  Is  necessary  and  what  merely  desirable, 
what  will  be  fully  financed  and  what  will  be 
skimped,  there  Is  bound  to  be  drift  and 
confusion. 

An  example  of  consultation  at  Its  best  was 
the  performance  of  Mr.  Robert  Lovett  and 
Senator  Axthur  V.ndenberg  In  1947  and  1948. 
Some  have  been  surprised  that  the  80th 
Congress,  controlled  by  Republicans  who 
Bcentsd  victory  In  the  1948  campaign,  gave 
Its  support  to  President  Truman's  unprece- 
dented Initiatives — the  Marshall  Plan  and 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  But  the  story  of 
the  consultation  and  collaboration  between 
these  two  men  helps  to  explain  the  Congres- 
sional response  to  these  measures. 

As  Under  Secretary  of  State.  It  had  long 
been  Mr.  Lovett's  practice,  at  the  end  of  the 
day.  to  drop  In  at  the  apartment  of  Senator 
Vandenberg.  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  to  discuss  State  De- 
partment problems.  As  work  on  what  was 
to  become  the  Vandenberg  Resolution  began, 
Mr.  Lovett  called  almost  every  evening  for 
several  weeks  and  sometimes  for  long  Sun- 
day sessions.  He  was  vividly  aware  of  the 
need  for  a  solid  American  commitment  to 
Europe's  defense.  How,  by  whom,  and  how 
soon  were  the  questions.  Senator  Vanden- 
berg came  to  agree  on  the  need  for  a  new 
dep«rtui«   and    was    equally    aware    of   the 


danger  that  "the  beet  laid  plans  could  die 
a-tx3rnlng  as  a  result  of  a  hasty  move  and 
a  subsequent  rebuff  In  Congress."  The  final 
druft  of  the  Resolution,  although  Mr.  Lovett 
later  described  It  as  largely  In  the  Senator's 
phraseology,  was  the  product  of  this  Inti- 
mate collaboraUon  On  June  11.  1948,  the 
United  States  Senate  adtipted  the  Vanden- 
berg Resolution  giving  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  the  green  light  to  proceed 
with  the  negotiation  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty.  The  Senate's  action,  breaking  with  a 
tradition  almost  .is  old  as  the  Republic, 
marked  a  triumph  of  executive-legislative 
consultation. 

What  is  true  about  the  importance  of  con- 
sultation u;i£^tn  our  own  government  applies 
with  even  greater  force  to  an  alliance.  The 
most  Important  finding  emerging  from  this 
Subcommittee  study.  tx>th  for  its  direct 
value  and  because  it  Is  a  key  to  other  ad- 
vances. Is  the  urgent  need  to  Improve  the 
practice  of  Alliance  consultation.  It  Is,  after 
all,  the  essence  of  sovereignty  that  sovereigns 
do  not  'lot-e  to  agree.  Within  -.n  alliance, 
therefore,  consultatiox^  is  the  dev.slon-mak- 
Ing  process,  the  substitute  for  executive 
authority,  the  only  means  available  to  clear 
up  differences  of  view  and  to  arrive  at  agree- 
ment on  a  common  course  of  action. 

When  I  speak  of  consultations,  I  do  not 
mean  a  lecture  with  charts  and  graphs.  Nor 
Is  con.5u;tatlon  telling  your  partners  what 
you  are  going  to  do  after  you  have  decided 
to  do  It — although  that  Information  Is  some- 
times a  help  Nor  Is  It  shooting  the  breeze 
with  counterparts  In  allied  governments. 
Consultation  gi>es  beyond  discussion.  It  In- 
volves talking  a  problem  through,  setting 
down  In  an  orderly  fashion  as  much  Infor- 
inatlon  as  one  can  to  see  how  near,  or  far. 
agreement  Is.  It  Involves  drawing  out  a 
partner's  views,  esfjeclally  when  they  are 
contrary  to  one's  own.  and  discovering  each 
sides  sticking  points — all  In  the  effort  to 
reach  accord  on  compatible  policies,  at  least, 
to  be  sure  that  the  consequences  of  pro- 
ceeding without  agreement  are  understood. 
The  essence  of  consultation  Is  to  focus  on 
what  might  be  done  to  clear  up  differences  of 
view.  Cooperation  and  Joint  action  are  Its 
offspring. 

Genuine  consultation  la  difficult,  and  It  Is 
more  dlfflctUt  for  some  officials  than  others. 
Like  any  art  It  demands  skill  and  patience. 
It  presupposes  the  capacity  to  listen  and 
to  learn  and.  honestly  and  generously,  to 
collaborate  with  others  who  know  more  than 
you  do  about  some  aspects  of  the  problem. 
It  is  helped  by  mutual  confidence;  It  Is 
helped  by  mutual  respect.  Consultation  Is 
never  easy  for  anyone  who  Is  cocksure  he 
has  all  the  answers  to  start  with. 

The  wise  use  of  consult.itlon  Is  of  great 
Importance  for  America  as  we  seek  to  employ 
our  power  and  Influence  with  the  good  Judg- 
ment that  marks  a  great  nation.  It  should  not 
be  necessary  to  emphasl::e  the  r'*qulrem';nt 
of  thorough  consultation  when  one  ally  Is 
contemplating  significant  changes  In  Its 
military  strategy  or  In  the  deployment  of  Its 
military  forces — -changes  clearly  of  vital  In- 
terest to  Its  partners.  Yet.  over  the  years, 
several  allied  governments  have  offended 
against  this  fundamental  rule  of  good  con- 
duct. The  United  States  Government  has 
been  remiss  on  more  than  one  occasion,  as 
testimony  Included  In  this  book  reveals. 

There  are,  of  course,  limits  to  what  consul- 
tation among  allies  can  achieve.  At  its  most 
Ingenious,  consultation  cannot  rub  out  the 
underlying  differences  of  power,  geographical 
and  historical  association,  and  perspective 
which  distinguish  one  ally  from  amother. 

What  some  allies  most  want  Is  consultation 
about  the  use  of  American  nuclear  capabili- 
ties, or  a  share,  whatever  that  may  mean,  In 
their  control  Quite  apart  from  technical 
problems,  this  would  be  difficult  for  us.  If 
only  because  of  the  wider  scope  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities. But  technical  difficulties  can- 


not be  put  aside:  sharing  control  either 
means  something  or  It  does  not,  and  It  would 
be  to  no  one's  advantage  to  dilute  the  power 
of  decision  with  respect  to  these  weapons.  No 
President  of  the?  United  States  can  delegate 
that  pwwer  to  anyone  else. 

More  could  be  done,  however,  to  give  our 
partners  confidence  that  they  are.  In  fact, 
involved  in  United  States  strategic  and  poUt- 
I'-Ml  planning  In  such  a  way  as  to  Influence 
.American  policy  In  a  crisis.  To  the  unsophis- 
ticated, who  Imagine  that  the  United  States 
can  show  them  a  ready-made  blueprint  for 
every  contingency,  this  kind  of  consultation 
may  be  disappointing.  To  the  more  sophis- 
ticated, it  will  not  be,  for  they  will  know  the 
high  mortality  rate  of  contingency  plans  and 
they  will  understand  that  the  way  to  In- 
fluence a  decision  In  a  crisis  Is  to  Influence 
the  thinking  that  is  done  before  the  crisis 
erupts. 

The  allies  can  and  should  consult  regularly 
about  their  continuing  policies;  Indeed,  that 
Is  the  meaning  of  alliance.  In  this  process, 
no  ally  Is  without  Influence;  the  concept  of  a 
"forward  strategy"  did  not  come  from  one  of 
the  bigger  allies,  but  from  one  of  the  smaller. 

Close  consultation  will  be  even  more  sig- 
nificant for  the  future  of  the  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance than  it  was  In  the  past,  when  a  strong 
sense  of  common  danger  and  common  inter- 
ests, and  a  sharp  focus  on  Europe,  helped  the 
members  over  many  a  difficult  sp^ot.  And, 
since  de  Gaulle  gave  NATO  Its  walking 
papers,  the  fourteen  need  to  consult  fully 
and  frankly  to  keep  the  defenses  of  the  Alli- 
ance strong,  to  use  Its  potential  to  advance 
a  genuine,  stable  Euroi)ean  settlement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  to 
build  a  Europe  that  will  strengthen  the 
prospects  for  world  peace  and  contribute  to 
peaceful  progress  in  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin 
America. 
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UTAH'S   DR.   T.    H.   BELL   ANALYZES 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  Dr.  T.  H.  Bell,  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  for  the 
State  of  Utah,  presented  a  cogent  state- 
ment concerning  S.  1125  and  H.R.  7819, 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  Amendments. 

Dr.  Bell  is  in  a  unique  position  to 
evaluate  the  Impact  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  on  Utah. 
He  has  had  long  experience  in  educa- 
tion administration,  and  has  witnessed 
at  firsthand  the  new  problems  arising 
from  Federal  control.  Dr.  Bell  believes 
strongly  that  the  House -passed  amend- 
ments, in  the  form  of  H.R.  7819  should 
be  enacted  by  the  Senate.  He  has  pointed 
out  the  dangers  and  the  problems  which 
arise  when  the  Federal  Government  deals 
directly  with  locsd  school  districts  as  It 
does  under  title  m  of  the  present  act. 

I  fully  concur  in  the  position  which 
he  has  taken.  Many  Federal  officials  find 
it  difflcult  to  pronounce  the  names  of  our 
local  school  districts,  let  alone  sit  as 
Judges  over  their  educational  programs. 
If  the  Federal  Government  continues  to 
increase  its  control  over  various  aspects 
of  local  school  district  programs  we  are 
in  serious  difficulty. 

I  emphasize  the  final  point  made  by 
Dr.  Bell:  Utah's  State  Department  of 
Education  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
Nation  and  is  much  more  capable  of 
directing  and  guiding  public  education 
in  Utah  than  is  a  group  of  bureaucrats 
located  in  Washington,  some  2.100  miles 
from  the  scene  of  actl\ity. 


I  fully  endorse  Dr.  Bell's  statement  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SrATKMKNT  OF  TXHREL   H.   BELL,   STATE  StTPEK- 
INTENDENT  OF  PtTBLlC   iNfSTRUCTION  TO%  THK 

State  or  Utah.  Co^fCIalNINO  S.  1126  and 
H.R.  7819,  Pending  Legislation  in  Elemen- 
tary AND  Secondary  Education,  Before  thx 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Ati- 
oust  7,  1967 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  vle'ws  on  pending  legislation  on  amend- 
ments to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  It  Is  my  desire  to  place  par- 
ticular emphasis  upon  how  this  act  has  af- 
fected education  In  Utah. 

This  act  has  provided  needed  funds  for 
Utah's  forty  school  districts  to  offer  new 
learning  opportunities  to  educationally  de- 
prived children.  It  has  Improved  our  libraries 
and  instructional  materials.  It  has  funded 
special  projects  in  supplementary  education 
centers  and  has  generated  renewed  Interest 
In  experimentation    and   Innovation. 

Utah  educators  express  appreciation  to  this 
subcommittee  and  to  Congress  for  this  act 
and  lor  the  potential  that  It  has  if  some 
fundamental  problems  can  be  solved.  My  dis- 
cussion of  these  problems  is  Intended  to 
point  up  areas  of  concern  related  to  educa- 
tional decision  making  in  the  federal  state- 
local  relationship. 

As  one  having  had  20  years  of  experience 
In  school  administration.  I  express  sympathy 
and  at  least  some  degree  of  understanding 
of  the  great  burden  carried  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  and  his  staff  in  Imple- 
menting this  act.  Under  pressure,  and  faced 
with  unprecedented  responsibility,  under- 
standable mistakes  have  been  made.  This  act 
has  touched,  to  some  degree,  every  state  and 
local  school  system  in  the  nation.  It  needs  a 
most  critical  review  at  this  time. 

In  the  State  of  Utah.  Titles  I  and  II  have 
been  Implemented  smoothly  and  with  a 
minimum  of  friction  and  stress  on  the  ma- 
chinery of  local-state-federal  educational 
government.  I  believe  these  titles  are  func- 
tioning well  because  they  have  been  based 
upon  the  premise  that  responsibility  for 
adoption  of  Important  specifics  should  be  left 
to  the  states.  These  titles  spelled  out  the 
ends  and  left  the  detail  of  the  means  to  ac- 
complish those  ends  up  to  the  states.  Funds 
properly  come  to  the  states  under  Title  I 
and  the  states  deal  with  the  component 
school  districts  In  the  state  system.  Upon 
submission  and  approval  of  a  state  plan, 
funds  under  Title  II  are  also  distributed  to 
the  states  for  subsequent  release  to  local 
districts  imder  the  umbrella  of  the  state 
plan. 

Title  m  of  the  act  has  been  useful  to  the 
school  districts  of  Utah,  but  It  has  resulted 
in  a  fragmented  effort.  We  have  a  series  of 
supplementary  centers  and  projects  created 
out  of  the  hectic  game  of  grantsmanshlp. 
Districts  apply  directly  to  the  commissioner 
for  grant  approval.  The  actual  local  need 
and  potential  In  such  places  as  Pangultch 
or  Vernal,  Utah,  cannot  be  assessed  from  a 
distance  of  hundreds  of  miles  and  out  of  the 
confusion  of  25,000  aspiring  districts  across 
the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Long  term  planning  Is  Impossible  on  the 
State  level  under  Title  HI  because  the  power 
of  decision  making  rests  In  'Washington  while 
the  initiative  rests  In  every  member  unit  In 
our  State.  Unity  of  purpose  In  the  use  of 
these  funds  In  our  state  is  therefore  lost. 
Such  unity  could  be  attained  If  the  pro- 
vision of  HR  7819  calling  for  state  plans  be- 
came a  reality.  Utah's  state  education  depart- 
ment Is  fully  capable  of  administering  Title 
ni  on  a  state   plan  basis.  Although  some 


states  have  been  granted  this  authority,  we 
resent  the  lack  of  the  same  privilege  In  our 
State.  I  would  most  respectfully  ask  that 
this  committee  concur  In  the  provision  of 
H.R.  7819  Insofcr  as  Title  HI  is  concerned. 

Title  V  of  ESEA  has  helped  to  Improve  the 
state  educational  leadership  capability  in 
Utah.  The  change  In  the  formula  for  dis- 
tribution of  funds  by  prescribing  40%  alloca- 
tion to  states  on  a  flat  grant  basis  and  60% 
on  the  basis  of  pupil  population  is  a  definite 
Improvement  In  Title  V. 

Utah  Is  participating  In  a  number  of 
multi-state  projects  under  the  provisions  of 
Section  505  of  Title  V  of  the  act.  If  the  dele- 
tion of  this  section  Is  enacted  as  provided  by 
HJi.  7819  some  provision  should  be  made  for 
an  orderly  phasing  out  of  these  projects.  To 
drop  them  in  the  middle  of  a  fiscal  year 
would  cause  some  states  considerable  diffi- 
culty. 

The  proposal  to  add  a  new  Part  B  for 
Planning  to  Title  V  of  the  act,  as  contained 
In  S.  1125,  should  be  deleted.  This  places  an- 
other categorical  item  In  the  act  and  pre- 
scribes too  much  that  should  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  state  education  depart- 
ments. Utah  is  now  Involved  in  a  project  to 
improve  comprehensive  planning  and  evalua- 
tion. We  are  increasing  our  capability  In 
these  areas  as  resources  make  this  possible. 
For  example,  we  recently  completed  a  com- 
prehensive assessment  of  the  quality  of  our 
educational  output  (reported  in  a  publica- 
tion entitled:  "How  Good  are  Utah 
Schools?") .  Two  master  plans  (one  for  higher 
and  one  for  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation) are  currently  being  developed  In  our 
State.  We  recognize  the  value  of  planning 
and  evaluation,  but  believe  this  should  be 
done  under  state  Initiative  and  not  by  fed- 
eral prescription. 

Mr.  Chairman,  state  departments  of  edu- 
cation are  gaining  In  leadership  capability. 
As  a  participant  on  evaluation  teams,  I  have 
helped  to  appraise  the  work  of  several  other 
state  departments  of  education.  From  this 
experience  In  other  states  I  am  convinced 
that  we  have  great  leadership  capability  and 
also  much  future  potential  In  our  state  edu- 
cation departments.  If  the  full  $66  million 
authorization  for  Title  V  were  enacted  and 
a  like  amount  appropriated,  we  would  be  In 
an  even  better  position  to  add  to  the  leader- 
ship role  of  the  state  In  the  total  federal 
system  of  shared  responsibility.  This  would 
be  a  small  but  vital  Investment  In  the  total 
potential  of  the  entire  act. 

In  the  stress  of  implementing  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1065,  some  state  and  federal 
disagreements  are  to  be  expected.  It  is  some- 
times human  nature  for  us  to  look  with  some 
disdain  upon  those  who  refuse  to  see  matters 
as  we  view  them.  USOE  testimony  concern- 
ing weak  stat'j  departments  of  education 
should  therefore  be  considered  In  the  light 
of  stress  placed  upon  statu  and  federal 
leaders.  A  strong  state  department  of  educa- 
tion may  remonstrate  with  g^eat  vigor  over 
Issues  where  long  established  state  adminis- 
trative prerogatives  have  been  violated.  Re- 
fusal to  conform  and  comply  may  not  neces- 
sarily be  a  demonstration  of  weakness. 

As  stated  earUer,  U80S  officials  have  been 
hard  pressed  to  meet  the  great  pressures  of 
administration  of  this  act.  Like  pressures  and 
demands  have  been  placed  on  state  educa- 
tion officials.  As  I  see  It,  we  have  had  a  suc- 
cessful Initial  experience.  Now  Is  the  time  for 
Congress  to  iron  out  the  administrative  and 
jurisdictional  wrinkles. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  expressing 
these  views  to  you.  I  am  confident  that  the 
future  relationships  in  the  federal-state- 
local  partnership  In  education  will  be  Im- 
proved as  a  result  of  the  consideration  you 
are  giving  to  this  very  Important  legislation. 
The  channels  of  fund  granting  authority 
should,  as  I  sea  It.  never  by-pass  the  state 
department  of  education.  To  do  so,  Is  to 


weaken  federal  as  well  as  state  leadership 
potential.  When  this  happens,  the  dollars 
you  appropriate  are  administered  in  a  climate 
of  confusion.  More  than  anything  else,  I 
would  urge  a  consistent  federal  policy  that 
follows  proper  channels  in  all  federal  educa- 
tion programs. 


THE     TONKIN     GULF     RESOLUTION 
REVISITED     3    YEARS    LATER 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  3  years 
ago  a  series  of  events  led  to  the  present 
situation  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  on  August  4,  1964,  President 
Johnson  went  on  television  and  told  the 
American  people  that  an  attack  had  been 
made  by  North  Vietnamese  gunboats 
against  U.S.  naval  vessels.  The  following 
day  the  President  sent  a  message  to  Con- 
gress giving  his  reasons  for  requesting 
the  passage  of  a  resolution  known  of- 
ficially as  the  Southeast  Asia  resolution 
but  generally  referred  to  as  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution,  because  it  was  in  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  that  a  reported  attack 
against  the  U.S.  7th  Fleet  had  taken 
place.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  resolution  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SOTJTHEAST     ASIA     RESOLUTION  ' 

Whereas  naval  units  of  the  Commvuiist 
regime  in  Vietnam,  in  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  international  law,  have  deliberately 
and  repeatedly  attacked  United  States  naval 
vessels  lawfully  present  In  international 
waters,  and  have  thereby  created  a  serious 
threat  to  international  peace;  and 

WhercEis  these  attacks  are  part  of  a  de- 
liberate and  systematic  campaign  of  aggres- 
sion that  the  Communist  regime  In  North 
Vietnam  heus  been  waging  against  Its  neigh- 
bors and  the  nations  joined  with  them  In 
the  collective  defense  of  their  freedom;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  assisting  the 
peoples  of  southeast  Asia  to  protect  their 
freedom  and  has  no  territorial,  military  or 
political  ambitions  in  that  area,  but  desires 
only  that  these  peoples  should  be  left  in 
I>eace  to  work  out  their  own  destinies  in 
their  own  way:    Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
approves  and  supports  the  determination  of 
the  President,  as  Commander  In  Chief  to  take 
all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any  armed  at- 
tack against  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
and  to  prevent  further  aggression. 

Sec.  2.  The  United  States  regards  as  vital 
to  its  national  Interest  and  to  world  peace 
the  maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security  In  southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  Its  obligations  under  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty,  the 
United  States  is,  therefore,  prepared,  as  the 
President  determines,  to  take  all  necessary 
steps.  Including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to 
assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  re- 
questing assistance  In  defense  of  Its  freedom. 

Sec.  3.  This  resolution  shall  expire  when 
the  President  shall  determine  that  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  area  Is  reasonably  as- 
sured by  international  conditions  created  by 
action  of  the  United  Nations  or  otherwise, 
except  that  it  may  be  terminated  earlier  by 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress. 


I  Text    of    PubUc   Law    88-408    [HJ.    Be*. 
1145],  78  Stat.  384,  approved  Aug.  10,  1964. 
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Mr.  QRUENINO.  Mr.  Prealdent.  it 
aounded  Like  a  not  unreasonable  and 
proper  response  to  what  in  the  "where- 
ases" was  called  one  of  a  series  of  attacks 
which  were  "part  of  a  deliberate  and 
systematic  campaign  of  aggression."  In 
retrospect  all  these  statements  and  alle- 
gations can  properly  be  challenged,  but 
they  were  effective  in  persuading  the 
Congress  to  approve  the  resolution.  A 
brief  debate  took  place  In  the  House. 
where  the  resolution  was  approved  unani- 
mously, and  a  somewhat  longer  debate 
in  the  Senate,  where  it  will  be  recalled 
that  It  was  approved  by  a  vote  of  88  Co  2. 
the  only  two  votes  In  opposition  being 
those  of  Morse  and  Grtjentng. 

In  the  3  years  that  have  passed  we  have 
found  this  resolution  to  have  led  to  a 
major  war.  steadily  widening,  increas- 
ingly bloody,  increasingly  costly,  with 
consequences  utterly  disastrous  to  the 
United  States.  This,  on  the  third  anni- 
versary of  those  fateful  August  days. 
would  seem  an  appropriate  time  to  re- 
appraise the  whole  issue.  There  Is  no 
question  that  President  Johnson  Is  fully 
aware  of  the  tragic  mess  Into  which  our 
country  has  been  plunged.  There  is  no 
question  that  he,  together  with  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  people,  would 
like  to  find  what  is  called  an  honorable 
way  out. 

The  difficulty  is  that  no  "honorable" 
way  can  be  found  unless  we  face  the  fact 
that  our  whole  Involvement  Is  based  on 
false  premises.  It  was  a  tragic  mistake 
from  the  beginning,  and  that  mistake 
has  steadily  been  Intensified  and  aggra- 
vated by  our  subsequent  acts.  It  Is  my 
reasoned  belief,  as  one  who  voted  against 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  and  has 
spoken  repeatedly  against  our  military 
commitment  since  that  time  both  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  elsewhere,  that 
any  way  of  withdrawing  and  stopping  the 
slaughter  would  be  "honorable"  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word. 

Certainly  It  would  be  better  than  to 
continue  what  we  are  now  doing.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  "winning"  this  war.  We 
are  losing  It  dally.  If  for  the  originally 
alleged  premise  of  wishing  to  save  the 
"freedom"  of  South  Vietnam  is  sub- 
stituted the  subsequent  or  concomitant 
plea  that  we  are  stopping  world  com- 
mimlsm,  let  it  be  noted  that  to  date 
neither  the  Russians  nor  the  Chinese 
have  committed  a  single  soldier  to  com- 
bat. But  the  United  States  is  needlessly 
sacrificing  its  sons  and  weakening  its 
whole  political,  economic,  and  social 
structure. 

An  article  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
today  by  R.  W.  Apple,  Jr.,  from  Saigon. 
headed  "Vietnam:  The  Signs  of  Stale- 
mate" gives  us  the  latest  casualty 
figures — 12,269  killed  in  combat — with 
severml  hundred  others  killed  not  in 
combat  but  incidental  to  being  there — 
such  as  by  the  explosion  on  board  the 
Forrestal,  airplane  crashes,  and  so 
forth — and  74,818  injured,  some  of  them 
horribly  crippled  for  life — blinded,  para- 
lyzed, armless,  legless. 

At  the  same  time  our  long-overdue 
domestic  programs,  so  brilliantly  enacted 
]A,tbe  89th  Congress,  for  which  no  small 
measure  of  credit  Is  due  to  President 
Johnson's  dsmamlc  leadership — educa- 
tion, pcrfluUon  abatement  of  air  and  wa- 


ters, resource  development,  the  war  on 
poverty,  the  war  on  crime,  slum  clear- 
ance, transportation,  and  much  else — 
are  being  steadily  eroded. 

The  erosion  of  the  war  on  poverty,  of 
slum  clearance,  of  housing  are  among 
the  bitter  fruits  of  the  terrible  error  of 
our  military  Involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  are  among  the  indirect  causes 
of  the  unrest  in  the  cities  and  the  riotous 
outbreaks  which  however  we  may  con- 
demn, and  rightly  condemn,  the  criminal 
acts  of  sniping,  looting  and  burning,  and 
should  be  punished  according  to  law, 
nevertheless  have  a  deep  base  in  condi- 
tions which  our  domestic  programs  would 
have  begxm  to  rectify. 

While  all  this  disaster  mounts  at 
home,  the  alleged  freedoms  on  which  we 
originally  postulated  our  Justification  for 
going  into  Vietnam  have  become  utterly 
farcical. 

Our  support  of  Diem,  whom  we  im- 
ported from  the  United  States,  where  he 
had  taken  no  part  in  Vietnam's  struggle 
for  independence  and  installed  there  as 
our  puppet,  whose  tactics  of  oppression 
and  persecution,  as  well  as  reneging  on 
the  nationwide  elections  in  which  we 
supported  him  brought  about  the  civU 
war  into  which  we  injected  ourselves 
unilaterally  and  which  has  been  going 
on  ever  since.  And  the  eight  successive 
South  Vietnam  regimes,  all  self-imposed, 
consisting  of  corrupt  and  grafting  gener- 
als, maintained  in  power  only  because 
of  our  military  and  financial  support, 
make  an  utter  mockery  of  the  pretense 
that  we  are  promoting  democracy  and 
freedom  in  a  country  we  ravage  dally 
with  the  deadliest  weapons  in  unpre- 
cedented quantities — yet  all  to  no  avail, 
and  for  no  possibly  good  end. 

This  morning's  New  York  Times  in  a 
story  entitled  "Candidates'  Tour  Falls  in 
Vietnam"  sheds  further  light  on  the  lack 
of  real  Interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
voters  of  South  Vietnam,  an  election 
which  under  the  circumstances  can  be 
nothing  but  a  burlesque  on  its  presumed 
exercise  in  democracy.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  "Candidates' 
Tour  Fails  in  Vietnam"  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Finally.  Carl  T.  Rowan,  author  and 
e.xperlenced  journalist,  and  for  a  time 
President  Johnson's  appointee  first  as 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Finland  and  then  as 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Information  Service, 
writes  in  a  column  In  the  Washington 
Star  of  yesterday.  August  6,  of  "John- 
son's Need  for  New  Advisers  on  Viet- 
nam." The  need  for  these  new  advisers 
has  long  been  evident.  Whether  it  is  pos- 
sible for  Mr.  Johnson,  who  after  all  has 
accepted  their  advice  and  must  accept 
responsibility  for  it,  to  make  the  agoniz- 
ing reappraisal  which  is  so  necessary  can 
only  be  devoutly  wished  by  all  Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Rowan  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  New  Tork  Times.  Aug.  7.   19671 

ViKTNAM :  The  Sions  or  Stajlematc 

(By  B.  W.Apple.  Jr.) 

Saiook.  Sotjth  VnrrWAM.  August  6. — A  little 
more  th&n  two  years  ago,  on  July  28,  1909, 


President  Johnson  committed  the  United 
States  more  decisively  than  ever  to  the  war 
In  Vietnam  by  armounclng  the  deployment 
of  60.000  more  American  troops  to  this  strick- 
en comer  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Last  Thursday.  In  response  to  the  urgent 
entreaties  of  his  conunanders,  Mr.  Johnson 
disclosed  that  he  would  send  46,000  to  60.000 
more  men.  tor  a  total  of  625.000,  by  next  June 
30. 

Between  these  two  bench  marks  of  tha 
most  frustrating  conflict  In  American  his- 
tory, the  fighting  has  careered  along,  week 
by  bloody  week,  through  wet  seasons  and 
dry.  through  two  Christmas  cease-fires, 
through  peace  feelers  and  escalations. 

By  this  weekend.  12,269  Americans  had 
been  listed  as  killed  and  74,818  as  injured, 
millions  of  artillery  shells  and  billions  of 
rifle  bullets  had  been  fired,  and  832  airplanes 
had  fallen  to  enemy  gunners. 

The  war  costs  the  United  States  more  than 
$2-bilUon  each  month. 

And  yet,  in  the  opinion  of  most  disinter- 
ested observers,  the  war  is  not  going  well. 
Victory  is  not  close  at  hand.  It  may  be  be- 
yond reach.  It  is  clearly  unlikely  in  the  next 
year  or  even  the  next  two  years,  and  Ameri- 
can officers  talk  somberly  about  fighting  here 
for  decades. 

The  official  statements  from  Washington 
and  Saigon  seem  optimistic,  as  they  have 
been  for  almost  five  years.  Qen.  William  C. 
Westmoreland,  the  American  commander  in 
Vietnam,  said  recently  that  his  men  had 
made  "tremendous  progress."  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  said  the  enemy  was  "hurt- 
ing very  badly." 

"Stalemate"  is  a  fighting  word  In  Wash- 
ington. President  Johnson  rejects  it  as  a 
description  of  the  situation  in  Vietnam.  But 
it  is  the  word  used  by  almost  all  Americans 
here,  except  the  top  officials,  to  characterize 
what  is  happening.  They  use  the  word  for 
many  reasons.  Including  the  following: 

The  Americana  and  their  allies,  having 
killed  by  their  own  count  200,000  enemy 
troops,  now  face  the  largest  enemy  force  they 
have  ever  faced:  297,000  men.  again  by  their 
own  count. 

The  enemy  has  progressed  from  captvired 
rifles  and  sltlmpy  supplies  to  rockets,  artillery, 
heavy  mortars,  a  family  of  automatic  Infantry 
weapons  and  flame  throwers,  most  of  which 
has  been  brought  into  South  Vietnam  In  the 
face  of  American  air  power. 

1.2  million  allied  troops  have  been  able  to 
secure  only  a  fraction  of  a  country  less  than 
one  and  a  half  times  the  size  of  New  York 
SUte. 

The  allies  are  reaching  the  bottom  of  their 
ready  manpower  pool,  while  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  committed  only  one-fifth  of 
their  regular  army. 

Above  all.  If  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
American  troops  were  magically  whisked 
away,  the  South  Vietnamese  regime  would 
almost  certainly  crumble  within  months,  so 
Uttle  have  the  root  problems  been  touched. 

XNKMT'B  TCNACTTT  DEVIES  AWSSOm  VJB.  EITOST 

It  is  true,  as  General  Westmoreland  has 
often  said,  that  the  United  States  has  built 
an  awesome  logistical  empire  in  Vietnam, 
that  the  enemy  seldom  wins  a  major  battle, 
that  more  highways  are  open  than  before, 
that  American  bombers  have  severely  ham- 
pered Hanoi's  war  effort,  that  the  Vietcong 
are  suffering. 

But  the  enemy  continues  to  light  with 
tenacity.  Imagination  and  courage,  and  no 
one  knowB  when  he  will  stop. 

The  goal  Of  American  pKiUcy.  simply  stated. 
is  to  defeat,  together  with  the  other  alllea, 
the  Vietcong  guerrillas  and  their  backers,  tha 
North  Vietnamese,  so  that  South  Vletnam'i 
nationalists  can  transform  their  society  Into 
something  strong  and  durable. 

Originally,  American  troops  were  to  form  » 
series  of  dikes,  of  military  shields,  around 
critical  areas,  so  that  the  South  VietnameM, 
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sheltered  from  North  Vietnam's  regulars, 
could  regroup  and  build. 

This  Is  still  the  role  of  the  gallant  marines 
along  the  demilitarized  Bone.  facing  the 
North  Vietnamese  homeland,  who  have  lost 
10,000  men  killed  or  wounded  since  Jan.  1; 
of  the  Fourth  Infantry  Division,  along  the 
Cambodian  border,  and  of  other  divisions 
that  mount  search-and-destroy  operations  in 
enemy  base  areas. 

It  Is  galling  work.  Because  the  enemy  can 
fade  Into  redoubts  or  acrose  borders  where 
the  Americans  cannot  follow  him,  the  same 
unit  must  be  smashed  again  and  again.  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  once  conceded  that  he  was 
unable  to  hurt  any  unit  so  badly  that  It 
could  not  be  refitted  In  90  days. 

FRUSTBATION    DRIVES   ALLIES    TO    HIAVIEB 
WEAPONS 

Frustrated,  the  allies  have  turned  Increas- 
ingly to  the  use  of  artillery  and  alrpower  to 
hurt  the  enemy,  substituting  F-lOO  fighter- 
bombers  and  155-mm.  howitzers  for  Infantry- 
men. The  natural  tendency  of  a  technological 
society  Is  to  spend  its  steel  and  Its  inventive- 
ness rather  than  Its  men. 

But  In  Vietnam,  technology  Is  no  substi- 
tute for  the  man  on  the  ground.  Artillery 
does  not  keep  the  Vietcong  from  moving  at 
night;  patrolling  does.  The  artillery,  in  fact, 
often  hurts  more  than  It  helps.  When  a. 
155-mm.  shell,  aimed  almost  at  random  Into 
the  gloom,  crashes  onto  a  sleeping  hamlet, 
potential  Vietcong  are  often  created  In  an 
Instant. 

The  most  damaging  fact  Is  this:  Behind 
these  dikes  that  have  been  manned  at  the 
cost  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  almost 
nothing  has  Improved.  The  North  Vietnamese 
have  been  pushed  back  Into  their  lairs,  away 
from  the  hamlets  and  vUlages,  but  security 
in  the  countryside  Is  as  bad  as  ever. 

"I've  destroyed  the  Division  three 

times,"  a  senior  American  general  said  the 
other  day.  "I've  chased  main-force  units  all 
over  the  country,  and  the  Impact  was  zilch: 
It  meant  nothing  to  the  people." 

So  now  the  Americans.  Implicitly  admitting 
that  they  despair  of  results  from  the  South 
Vietnamese  themselves,  are  moving  into  ac- 
tion against  the  guerrillas,  while  trying  at 
the  same  time  to  keep  the  North  Vietnamese 
off  balance. 

Of  the  25  American  units  of  regimental  or 
brigade  size  deployed  In  Vietnam.  14  are  com- 
mitted to  the  grisly  business  of  digging  out 
the  mines  In  roads  and  defending  tiny  ham- 
lets. 

"We  are  on  the  way  to  a  policy  of  occupa- 
tion In  this  country,"  a  Washington  official 
said  not  long  ago.  "We  have  found  that  un- 
less we  put  enormous  numbers  of  our  own 
troops  Into  a  very  small  area  the  thing  doesnt 
go." 

WHERE  BIG  tTNITS  MANAGE,  SMALLEB  ONES  FAIL 

Where  large  units  have  been  committed — 
for  example,  the  First  Cavalry  Division  (Air- 
mobile) on  the  Bongson  plain  and  the  South 
Koreans  in  Phuyen  Province — progress  has 
been  made. 

Where  the  same  tactic  has  been  tried  with 
■mailer  units,  it  has  not  worked.  The  Marines, 
stretched  thin,  have  been  trying  to  pacify  the 
area  around  the  Danang  air  base  for  two 
years,  but  they  were  unable  to  prevent  the 
rocket  attack  July  15  that  took  a  heavy  toll 
In  men  and  machines. 

Army  units  have  been  engaged  for  months 
In  Operation  Rang  Dong,  the  struggle  to 
secure  the  approaches  to  Saigon,  but  during 
the  last  two  weeks,  the  guerrillas  have  mined 
Route  4.  the  main  road  to  the  Mekong  Delta, 
have  struck  with  mortars  at  the  Nhabe  naval 
complex  within  sight  of  the  lights  of  Saigon, 
and  have  flred  their  rockets  Into  key  Ameri- 
can bases. 

In  all  53  districts  of  the  HI  Corps — the 
sector  around  Saigon  where  the  earth  has 
been  scorched  In  Operations  Junction  City, 


Cedar  Falls  and  Manhattan — there  remains 
a  virtually  complete  guerrilla  structure:  a 
10-man  squad  for  each  hamlet,  a  80-man 
platoon  for  each  village,  an  80-man  company 
for  each  district,  and  at  the  top  a  360-man 
company  for  each  of  the  12  provinces. 

The  Vietcong  have  the  incalciilable  advan- 
tage of  the  tactical  offensive.  The  allies  must 
defeiid  and  build;  the  Vietcong  serve  their 
ends  by  attacking  and  falling  back. 

FOR  A  COICPLKTX  SHIEU),  S  MILLION  TROOPS 

To  repeat  the  pattern  of  Phuyen  and  Blnh- 
dlnh  in  all  the  populous  areas  of  South  Viet- 
nam, one  ranking  American  official  has  esti- 
mated, the  allies  would  require  eight  million 
men.  Even  then,  as  General  Westmoreland 
has  acknowledged,  the  problem  would  not 
Immediately  be  solved  because  If  the  Ameri- 
cans pulled  back,  the  enemy  would  filter 
down  from  the  hills. 

The  situation  has  reminded  more  than  one 
American  in  South  Vietnam  of  these  lines 
by  Lewis  Carroll: 

"If  seven   maids  with   seven  mops 

Swept  It  for  half  a  year. 
Do  you  suppose,"  the  Walrus  said. 

"That  they  could  get  It  clear?" 
"I  doubt  It,"  said  the  Carpenter, 

And  shed  a  bitter  tear. 

The  answer  to  the  seeming  impasse  Is  paci- 
fication— ^reestablishing  the  Government 
presence  In  the  hamlets  so  that  the  peasants 
will  want  to  defend  themselves  and  will  have 
the  means  to  do  so. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  United  States  has 
built  schools,  pigpens  and  marketplaces;  the 
South  Vietnamese  have  conducted  village  and 
hamlet  elections;  a  total  of  816,000  pacifica- 
tion workers.  American  and  South  Vietnam- 
ese soldiers  end  civil  servants  have  been 
committed;  the  American  command  struc- 
ture has  been  reorganized  and  enormous 
Slims  are  being  spent  this  year:  (400-mlllon 
by  the  Americans,  $lS6-mllllon  by  the  South 
Vietnamese. 

SOME    SAT    IMMENSE    EFFORT    GUARANTEES 
PROGRESS 

Some  American  officials  argue  that  progress 
Is  inevitable  because  of  the  resources  In. 
volved,  that  If  enough  manpower  and  money 
are  poured  out  of  Saigon,  some  of  it,  some- 
how, will  have  an  Impact  on  the  faraway 
peasant. 

But  the  ground  to  be  covered  is  enor- 
mous. According  to  the  new  system  for  evalu- 
ating hamlets,  a  toUl  of  1,944  out  of  12,637 
are  controlled  by  the  Government — a  figure 
amounting  to  fewer  than  one  in  six.  The  rest 
are  contested  or,  to  some  degree,  controlled 
by  the  Vietcong. 

Some  of  the  most  experienced  Americans 
here  consider  a  hamlet  secure  when  its  chief 
is  willing  to  sleep  in  it.  About  2,000  are 
thought  to  meet  this  criterion. 

The  modest  goal  for  this  year  Is  the  paci- 
fication of  1,100  hamlets,  most  of  them  in  26 
priority  areas;  but  even  this  seems  beyond  the 
present  state  of  the  art.  Of  the  44  provlncea, 
26  are  behind  schedule.  American  officials 
concede  that  pacification  is  at  best  creeping 
ahead  In  three-quarters  of  the  country  and 
stopped  cold  in  the  northern  part. 

Competent  pacification  workers  are  becom- 
ing harder  and  harder  to  recruit;  the  goal  of 
41.000  by  the  end  of  1967  will  not  be  reached. 
and  those  already  at  work  are  being  killed 
at  a  rate  near  15  a  week.  The  63  South  Viet- 
namese Army  battalions  supposedly  protect- 
ing the  workers  are  not  doing  so.  Morale  is 
so  bad  that  13  of  every  100  workers  are  ex- 
pected to  desert  during  1967. 

A  senior  American  said  recenUy,  "There  is 
at  least  a  2-to-l  chance  that  we  will  increase 
the  momentum  of  pacification  over  the  next 
12  to  18  months." 

But  nothing  better  than  this  can  be  hoped 
for.  In  the  opinion  of  many  observers,  with- 
out a  thorou^  overhaul  of  South  Vietnam- 
ese   society — without    a    second    revolution 


to  counter  the  revolution,  however  bogus, 
that  the  Vietcong  have  promised  for  more 
than  a  decade. 

PEASANTS  CAN  BE  RALLIED.  BUT  A  CAUSE  IS 
LACKING 

The  peasants,  by  and  large,  are  apolitical. 
They  stand  by  and  watch  as  they  are  bufieted 
by  the  war.  They  want  security  more  than 
anything  else,  but  they  can  be  rallied  to  an 
Ideal,  as  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet- 
cong have  sometimes  shown. 

The  Ideal  is  nowhere  to  be  found  In  Saigon. 

Unless  a  theme  more  positive  and  more 
stirring  than  simple  antl-Communlsm  can 
be  found,  the  war  appears  likely  to  go  on 
until  someone  gets  tired  and  quits,  which 
could  take  generations. 

Unless  the  central  fact  of  the  allied  war 
effort — the  critical  lack  of  commitment  of 
South  Vietnamese  society  to  work  for  Ite  own 
survival — is  changed,  there  can  be  no  real 
victory  because  there  can  be  no  viable,  demo- 
cratic Vietnamese  society,  which  Is  what  the 
United  States  came  here  to  help  build. 

The  Americans  responsible  for  the  war  ef- 
fort seem  to  have  given  relatively  Uttle 
thought  to  this  problem,  perhaps  because  it 
drives  them  up  against  the  reality  that  the 
people  they  are  fighting  for  are  none  too  eager 
to  fight  for  themselves. 

Consider,  for  example.  General  Westmore- 
land's program  for  Improving  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army.  It  Is  contained  in  a  thick 
booklet  stamped  "Secret."  and  It  Includes  44 
subprograms — all  of  which  relate  to  more 
equipment,  better  professional  training, 
more  advisers.  None  relate  to  what  football 
coaches  like  to  call  "the  will  to  win." 

Commenting  on  this  preoccupation  with 
the  material.  The  Saigon  Post  recalled  the 
recent  fate  of  the  Egyptian  Army,  with  Its 
magnificent  Soviet-made  tanks  and  jets, 
and  suggested  that  South  Vietnam's  generals 
bear  In  mind  Napoleon's  dictum:  "The  moral 
is  to  the  physical  as  3  to  1." 

SOUTH    VIETNAMESE    TROOPS    CONSIDERED    INEPT 

Allowing  for  such  execptlonal  units  as  the 
marines,  the  rangers  and  the  paratroops,  the 
performance  of  South  Vietnam's  forces  hem 
been  shockingly  bad,  In  the  opinion  of 
most  advisers. 

Commanders  only  reluctantly  commit 
their  units  to  battle,  because  they  are  afraid 
of  losing  men.  Once  In  battle,  they  are  often 
unaole  to  rally  their  troops.  South  Vietnam- 
ese imlts  broke  £ind  ran  during  the  early 
fighting  around  Conthlen  and  again  during 
recent  fighting  in  the  Mekong  Delta. 

One  recent  Instance  of  inaction  by  Govern- 
ment troops  occurred  in  the  middle  of  May. 
The  Vietcong  overran  a  battalion  command 
pobt  in  the  delta,  killing  three  American  ad- 
visers and  29  South  Vietnamese.  One  enemy 
body  was  found  after  the  attack.  Three  South 
Vietnamese  companies  sat  out  the  action  only 
300  yards  away. 

After  years  of  cajolery  by  their  advisers. 
Government  units  still  operate  ineffectively 
at  night  (as,  indeed,  some  American  units 
do) .  A  visitor  recently  Inspected  three  "night 
patrols"  In  three  parts  of  the  country.  One 
was  walking  down  a  highway  with  transistor 
r>  iloe  blaring,  one  was  asleep  in  a  house  and 
the  third  was  hiding  in  a  cave. 

The  American  advisers — whose  superiors, 
including  General  Westmoreland,  have  re- 
fused to  demand  the  removal  of  Incompetent 
leaders — have  had  Uttle  Impact.  One  former 
adviser  described  his  role  as  that  of  "a  glori- 
fied radio  operator,  tolerated  only  because  I 
could  call  in  air  strikes." 

NEED   FOR   REINFORCEMENTS   A    MEASURE   OF   OTTR 
FAILURE 

"Every  time  Westy  makes  a  speech  about 
how  good  the  South  Vietnam  Army  is,"  an- 
other general  has  said.  "I  want  to  ask  him 
why  he  keeps  calling  for  more  Americans. 
His  need  for  reinforcements  Is  a  measure  of 
our  failure  with  the  Vietnamese." 

At     the     same     time     paradoxically,     the 
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Americans  have  created  a  dependent  psy- 
chology in  which  the  South  Vietnamese  ab- 
dicate responsibility  In  combat  only  to  re- 
assert It  later. 

An  experienced  adviser  tells  of  having  led 
a  Government  battalion  in  a  reroclous  all- 
night  battle  while  its  commander  hid  In  a 
foxhole.  The  next  morning,  the  commander 
emerged,  shook  himself  and  ordered  his  men 
to  move  out  When  the  American  suggested 
that  a  less  bunched-. ip  i  Tmat.on  mijjht  be 
better,  the  commander  coldly  ignored  him. 

At  bottom.  Amerlc.in  officers  say  when  they 
know  that  they  will  not  be  quoted  by  name, 
the  trouble  with  the  South  Vietnamese  Army 
is  a  lack  of  leadership.  The  fighting  men  are 
tough,  willing  and  courageous  but  like  sol- 
diers everywhere,  they  are  worthleeo  if  badly 
led  and  poorly  motivated. 

The  lack  of  leaders  is  heartbreaking  to 
thoMe  who  would  reform  the  army.  The  best 
talent  In  the  current  generation  has  long 
since  been  lost  Thousar.ds  of  men  who 
might  be  leading  South  Vietnamese  troops  in 
combat  are  serving  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese or  the  Vletcong.  heirs  to  the  country's 
nationalist  revolution  against  the  French. 
Of  all  the  Government  officers  servlnj  as 
lieutenant  colonel  or  higher,  only  two  fought 
on  the  side  of  the  Vietmlnh  in  the  war 
against  the  French 

Some  potential  leaders  ire  languishing  in 
exile   as  a  result   of   the   purges   of   the   last 
decade.  Countless  others  have  been  killed  in 
battle. 
MAMT    omcias    roL'NO    wiart    and    ctnicai. 

In  their  place  stands  a  corps  of  young  of- 
ficers, often  Incompetent  and  more  often 
corrupt.  Weary  of  the  war  and  cynical  to- 
ward It,  many  of  them  work  a  four-and-a- 
half-day  week,  leaving  their  troops  at  noon 
Friday  and  repairing  to  Cantho  or  Danang 
or  Saigon  In  search  of  diversion.  It  Is  not 
uncommon  to  see  two  dozen  off-duty  army 
officers  taking  their  ease  of  a  Saturday  night 
In  Maxim's  a  frightfully  expensive  Saigon 
nightclub. 

Watching  one  such  group  drive  through 
town  In  a  long  black  car  recently,  a  Vietnam- 
ese student  commented.  "Nguyen  Huu  Tho 
doesnt  live  like  that  " 

Mr.  Tho  Is  chairman  of  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front,  political  arm  of  the  Vletcong. 

Saigon's  army  hardly  seems  a  llkelv  force 
to  lead  a  revolution,  and  whatever  can  be  said 
of  the  army  can  be  said  of  the  Government 
as  well,  for  the  army  is  the  Government 

If  the  villagers  resent  soldiers  who  steal 
their  net  and  chickens,  they  resent  far  more 
the  corrupt  district  and  province  officials. 
nearly  all  of  thera  military  men  They  re- 
sent, for  example,  the  de'ta  province  chief 
whose  waterworks  and  electrical  plant  serve 
his  headquarters  and  his  house  but  not  a 
single  peasant  hut.  and  they  resent  the  high- 
lands province  chief  who  sold  them  diseased 
pigs,  bought  with  American  aid  funds,  at 
enormous  profit  to  himself. 

TALCS      or      COBBUPTION       ABOUND       IH      SAICON 

The  corruption-  the  sense  of  a  diseased 
society — Is  most  pervasive  In  Saigon.  Many 
of  the  stories  that  fioat  through  the  city's 
cafes  are  no  daubt  false:  but  la  a  sense,  that 
does  not  matter  because  most  of  the  people 
believe  them 

l^ls  belief  Is  a  major  political  fact,  con- 
tributing to  cynicism  and  noncommltment. 
Conceivably  General  X's  wife  did  not  buy 
and  sell  draft  deferments,  but  everyone  said 
ahe  did.  The  question  has  been  asked  Is  It 
reasonable  to  expect  young  men  to  volunteer 
eagerly  to  fight  for  thel-  country  in  this 
kind  of  atmosphere:" 

La  Thanh  Nghe.  a  former  Cablne*  minister. 
Is  accused  of  having  sold  antibiotics  to  the 
Vletcong  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  having 
earned  almost  a  million  dollars  In  kickbacks 
from  American  drug  suppliers.  Policemen  on 
duty  at  night  along  Tu  Do  Street  tell  a  Jour- 
nalist that  they  will  need  ta  to  t)e  sure  his 


car  Is  not  towed  away  Clerks  un  the  piers, 
unable  to  locate  a  shipment  through  cus- 
toms, suddenly  r.nd  them  when  110  passes 
across  the  counter. 

Added  to  this  is  a  clv.i  service  so  weary,  so 
undermanned,  so  bogged  down  In  antique 
French  techniques — 18  seals  and  signatures 
are  required  on  one  car-ownership  docu- 
ment— that  the  ttnest  tasks  require  weeks. 

This  Is  the  system  through  which  the 
pacification  campaign  must  be  m.ade  to  work, 
through  which  the  .army  must  be  reformed 
the  economy  must  be  managed,  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  people  must  somehow  be 
won. 

WHAT    KY    AND   THIEU   SAT,    *ND    WHAT   THET   DO 

Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  and  Lieut.  Gen. 
Nguyen  Van  Thleu,  the  chief  of  state,  say 
all  the  right  words,  promising  social  Justice. 
an  end  to  corruption  and  a  liberal  revolu- 
tion that  will  make  the  task  of  the  Commu- 
nists impossible. 

But  Premier  Ky  also  once  advised  Western 
Journalists  to  watch  what  I  do,  not  what  I 
say" — and  watching  is  not  often  encourag- 
ing 

After  months  of  American  prodding,  for 
Instance,  the  Government  Issued  Its  "procla- 
mation of  national  reconciliation,"  suppos- 
edly the  beginning  of  a  campaign  to  persuade 
high-rankini?  Vletcong  to  defect.  Since  then, 
the  subject  has  been  dropped,  and  only  one 
field-grade  enemy  officer  has  turned  himself 
in. 

Four  men  who  know  Vietnam  well  have 
also  watched  They  recently  said  the  same 
thing  In  different  ways. 

A  former  Premier  commented:  "The  prob- 
lem Isn't  the  North  Vietnamese  Army.  It's 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government." 

An  American  who  has  worked  In  the 
provinces  for  more  than  five  yea."^:  "Nobody 
considers  the  Vletcong  R<.>bln  Hood  any  more. 
But  the  Government  and  the  army  are  stIU 
the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham,  and  you'll  never 
sell  that." 

A  Saigon  editor:  "What  is  needed  is  some- 
one who  can  seriously  make  the  same  claim 
on  the  loyalty  of  the  people  as  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
does  In  the  North  Without  that  there  can  be 
nothing  The  .Americans  will  never  under- 
stand, but  It  Is  obvious  that  the  problem 
Is  not  military  but  piolltlcal.  not  American 
but  Vietnamese  We  have  more  of  everything 
military— more  bombing,  more  troops,  more 
money — yet  the  situation  does  not  change. 
This  can  be  explained  only  In  terms  of  the 
population's  Indifference,  or  even  hoetlUty.  to 
Saigon" 

A  young  army  officer-  "No  South  Viet- 
namese whose  career  or  pocketbook  Isn't  In- 
volved really  looks  up  to  or  respects  Ky  He 
could  never  be  our  national  hero — too  young, 
too  flashy,  too  Amerl.-an.  to  much  the  play- 
boy, too  much  the  pilot  " 

KLECTIONS     vnCWED     AS     A     WAT     TO     TURN     THE 
TtDS — IF 

Confronted  with  these  atttudea.  and  with 
open  Insurrection  by  militant  Buddhists,  the 
Government  consented  to  national  elections 
this  fall.  They  offer  an  enormous  oppor- 
tunity, everyone  here  agrees  to  rally  the  peo- 
ple behind  Saigon,  to  give  the  country  a 
psychological  lift,  to  dash  the  claims  of  the 
Vletcong  to  legitimacy  and  possibly  even  to 
op«i  the  way  to  peace  negotiations. 

But  the  military's  old  habits  persist;  It 
would  be  unrealistic  not  to  expect  them  to. 
\t  the  general's  Insistence,  the  only  serious 
peace  caindldate,  Au  Truong  Thanh,  was  ruled 
off  the  ballot,  and  the  only  nominee  even 
remotely  Identifiable  as  a  national  hero,  MaJ. 
Gen.  Duong  Van  Mlnh.  was  refused  permis- 
sion to  return  to  the  country. 

Several  left-wing  candidates  for  the  Senate 
were  also  denied  the  right  to  run. 

A  Saigon  newspaper  spoke  for  most  of  the 
country's  Intelligentsia  and  most  civilian 
politicians  when  it  said :  "This  may  succeed 
In  keeping  out    (of  office]    the  people  dedi- 


cated to  radical  social  changes  and  reforms, 
and  to  ridding  our  people  of  Inequalities  and 
Injustices  with  the  perpetuation  of  which 
we  would  not  triumph  over  Communism." 

The  remaining  candidates — a  collection  of 
middle-aged  and  middle-class  conserva- 
tives— seem  to  offer  no  real  alternatives.  The 
most  prominent  of  these,  Tran  Van  Huong, 
Is  considered  an  elderly,  kindly  and  thor- 
oughly honest  retired  teacher  whose  brief 
term  as  Premier  in  1964  and  1965  was  char- 
acterized chiefly  by  his  stubbornness.  Even 
his  supporters  concede  that  he  Is  not  the 
vibrant   national   leader   the   country   needs. 

OUTLOOK    ATTEa    THE     VOTING:     NO     BASIC 
CHANGES 

Neither  Mr.  Huong  nor  any  of  the  nine 
other  civilian  candidates  Is  given  more  than 
a  slight  chance  of  winning,  even  If  the  ballot- 
ing Is  scrupulously  honest,  which  few  ex- 
pect It  to  be.  The  buUt-ln  advantages  of  In- 
cumbents, here  as  elsewhere,  are  so  great  that 
only  a  figure  of  great  charisma  can  overcome 
them. 

So  the  outlook,  four  weeks  before  election 
day.  Is  for  a  ratification  of  the  Thleu-Ky 
regime,  with  all  that  would  mean:  a  "legiti- 
mized" but  essentially  unchanged  central 
Government,  continuation  of  heavy-handed 
police  tactics,  the  same  generally  corrupt  of- 
ficials in  the  provinces,  the  same  dispirited 
army,  more  war. 

The  prospect  may  be  agonizing  to  Ameri- 
cans, but  It  Is  far  worse  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese. 

"What  am  I  to  do?"  a  young  businessman 
asked  a  friend  not  long  ago.  "Vote  for  Thleu 
and  Ky,  and  watch  my  country  get  torn  apart 
for  four  more  years?  Vote  for  one  of  the  civil- 
ians, when  you  and  I  both  know  they  can't 
provide  any  real  leadership?  Join  the  Vlet- 
cong? Go  to  France  or  America? 

"You  know  I  can't  do  any  of  those  things. 
I  shall  Just  have  to  wait  longer." 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  7,  1967] 
CANDHJATxa'     Tour     Fails     in     Vietnam — 18 

Civilian   Nominees  Flt  to  Quangthi  for 

Rallt,  Find  No  Greetees.  and  Leave 

Saioon,  South  Vietnam,  August  6 — The 
provincial  tour  of  the  presidential  candidates 
fell  apart  today  before  a  single  speech  was 
made. 

Eighteen  civilian  nominees  for  president 
and  vice  president  of  South  Vietnam  flew 
north  from  Saigon  to  open  the  22-day  cam- 
paign swing  In  Quangtrl  Province  adjacent 
to  the  demilitarized  zone,  but  no  one  was 
at  the  airport  to  meet  them.  Enraged,  they 
flew  back  to  Saigon  while  a  crowd  of  1.000 
awaited  them  In  the  center  of  town  In 
Quangtrl. 

"We  have  the  feeling  that  they  (the  Gov- 
ernment) didn't  want  us  to  go."  said  one  of 
the  candidates.  'Vu  Hong  Khanah.  "This  Is 
really  sabotage  of  the  election." 

"The  late  President  Diem  was  better," 
added  another  nominee.  Nguyen  Dlnh  Quat. 
who  ran  against  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  In  1961.  "He 
was  a  wiser  dictator.  This  Government  Is  a 
young  and  Immature  dictatorship." 

It  was  Indicated  that  the  candidates  hoped 
to  meet  and  possibly  hold  a  news  conference. 
It  was  not  clear  whether  they  would  agree 
to  take  part  In  a  rally  scheduled  tomorrow 
for  Hue,  or  whether  they  would  go  through 
with  the  rest  of  the  Itinerary. 

It  app)eared  probable,  however,  that  some 
way  would  be  found  to  soothe  the  hurt  feel- 
ings and  put  the  tour  back  on  the  road.  A 
Vietnamese  electoral  campaign  without  a 
stop  la  historic  Hue  Is  as  unthinkable  as  an 
American  Presidential  race  without  a  rally 
In  Manhattan's  Garment  District. 

Lieut.  Gen  Nguyen  Van  Thleu.  the  chief 
of  state,  and  Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky — the 
military  nominees  for  president  and  vice 
president — remained  In  Saigon.  They  did  not 
send  aides  to  represent  them. 

Eight  of  the  10  civilian  presidential  noml- 
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nees  and  all  10  civilian  vice  presidential  can- 
didates made  the  trip,  however. 

LUT  OFFERED  BY   MARINES 

The  two  Vietnamese  Air  Forces  DC-3's 
carrying  the  party  landed  at  Dongha  Airport 
about  seven  miles  north  of  Quangtrl.  Dressed 
in  business  suits  and  ties,  the  candidates 
stepped  from  the  planes  Into  95-degree  heat — 
and  found  no  welcoming  party. 

"Nothing  was  there  but  wind  and  dust," 
said  Dr.  Phan  Quang  Dan,  vice-presidential 
candidate  on  the  ticket  headed  by  Phan 
Khac  Suu. 

Several  United  States  marines  offered  to 
drive  the  nominees  from  Dongha  to  Quang- 
trl in  three  stake-trucks  that  were  sitting 
at  the  side  of  the  airfield,  but  the  candidates 
demurred.  Then  First  Lieut.  Gary  Loverldge 
of  San  Francisco,  sizing  up  the  situation, 
put  In  a  call  to  Lieut.  Col.  Nguyen  Am,  the 
province  chief. 

Colonel  Am  sent  a  fleet  of  cars  to  fetch  the 
angry  nominees,  but  by  that  time  they  had 
been  waiting  for  30  minutes  and  their  pa- 
tience was  exhausted.  They  climbed  back 
into  the  plane  and  flew  south  to  Danang. 

The  province  chief,  who  was  appointed  to 
his  Job  by  Marshal  Ky,  insisted  that  he  had 
no  Intention  of  slighting  the  poUticans.  He 
said  no  one  had  told  him  where  the  planes 
would  arrive  and  he  had  assumed  that  they 
would  land  at  the  smaller  Quangtrl  Airport. 

NO   INSTRUCTIONS  RECKIVED 

His  Statements  surprised  American  officers 
stationed  in  Quangtrl,  who  said  that  DC-3'8 
never  attempted  to  use  the  short  dirt  run- 
way at  Quangtrl. 

In  any  event,  the  candidates  went  on  to 
Danang  and  walked  into  the  airport  res- 
taurant for  lunch.  They  chose  one  of  their 
number,  Ha  Thuc  Ky,  whose  Dal  Viet  party 
is  the  strongest  political  element  In  Quang- 
trl— to  telephone  the  commander  of  I  Corps, 
which  comprises  the  five  northernmost  prov- 
inces of  South  Vietnam. 

The  first  time  Mr.  Ky,  who  Is  not  re- 
lated to  Premier  Ky,  called  at  2  P.M.,  he 
was  told  that  the  commander,  MaJ.  Gen. 
Hoang  Xuan  Lam,  was  In  bed  and  could 
not  be  disturbed.  An  hour  and  a  half  later. 
General  Lam  told  Mr.  Ky  that  he  could  do 
nothing  because  he  had  received  no  Instruc- 
tions from  Saigon. 

Finally,  the  10  presidential  slates  took  a 
vote  on  whether  to  drop  the  whole  thing 
and  go  home.  Tran  Van  Huong,  who  Is  con- 
sidered the  leading  civilian  nominee,  pre- 
sided. The  tally  was  6  in  favor  and  3  against, 
with  1  abetentlon. 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  crowd,  as- 
sembled in  a  high  school  basketball  court 
In  Quangtrl,  watched  the  empty  chairs  on 
the  speaker's  platform  and  waited.  Not  un- 
til 4  P.M.,  when  the  candidates  were  almost 
ready  to  leave  Danang,  did  a  provincial  of- 
ficial tell  them  that  the  nominees  were  not 
coming.  The  crowd  emitted  a  collective  sigh. 

An  aged  peasant,  wearing  the  flowing  Viet- 
namese ceremonial  drees  and  a  turban,  took 
it  calmly.  "We're  Vietnamese,"  he  said. 
"What  can  we  do  about  this?  I  only  hope 
there  Is  still  a  bus  back  to  my  village  at  this 
hour." 

MAJORTTT    of   CIVIL   SERVANTS 

But  another  man,  who  said  he  was  from 
Quangtrl.  was  very  angry.  "Theee  people 
haven't  even  been  elected  chief  of  state  yet," 
he  said.  "If  they  were,  they'd  be  worse  than 
the  others  we've  hrid." 

A  majority  of  those  In  the  crowd  were  civil 
servants.  Others  had  been  summoned  from 
the  streets  by  the  town  crier,  Nguyen  Ho,  a 
wizened  60-year-old  man  who  moved  through 
Quangtrl,  shouting  through  a  crooked  tin 
megaphone. 

But  some  had  walked  In  from  outlying 
bamlets,  leaving  their  homes  as  early  as  6 
A.M.  They  sat  in  the  ferocious  heat  from  8 
A.M.,  when  the  rally  was  originally  scheduled 
to  start,  until  It  was  finally  called  off.  eight 
hours  later. 


Premier  Ky  spent  a  politically  profitable 
afternoon  at  an  athletic  meet. 

The  39-year-oId  Premier,  accompanied  by 
his  wife  dressed  In  traditional  Vietnamese 
garb,  went  to  Conghoa  Stadium  in  the  Cholon 
District.  There  some  10,000  shlrtaleeved  Viet- 
namese turned  out  to  see  the  opening  of  the 
annual  city  sports  festival. 

Except  for  an  occasional  distant  thud  of 
allied  artillery.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  a 
war  was  on.  The  stadium  crowd,  relaxed  and 
friendly,  applauded  the  winners  and  laughed 
at  the  more  inept  losers  In  the  early  events, 
a  1000-meter  run  and  a  fiercely  contested 
motorcycle  race. 

The  Premier,  crisp  and  cool  In  a  pearl  gray 
suit  and  suede  shoes,  watched  as  Saigon's 
colorfully  uniformed  sports  clubs,  school 
teams  and  university  athletes  marched  past 
with  their  banners  to  sound  of  band  music. 
When  he  walked  out  on  the  field,  he  got  a 
warm  round  of  applause. 

Aside  from  declaring  the  sports  festival 
officially  open.  Premier  Ky  said  nothing  to 
the  crowd.  But,  as  several  Vietnamese  politi- 
cians noted,  he  was  seen  by  far  more  voters 
today  than  were  his  opponents. 

The  elections  are  scheduled  for  Sept.  3. 

[From  the  Washington  Sunday  Star, 

Aug.  6,  1967] 

Johnson's  Nezd  fob  New  Advisers  on 

Vietnam 

(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

llie  more  I  watch  our  deepening  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam,  and  the  apparent  rising 
dismay  within  the  administration,  the  more 
convinced  I  become  that  President  Johnson 
needs  a  whole  raft  of  new  advisers. 

This  Is  so  because  even  the  best  of  men 
tend  to  become  mesmerized  by  the  boss' 
voice,  and  enslaved  to  their  own  old  argu- 
ments and  predictions. 

When  Dean  Busk,  Robert  McNamara  and 
Walt  Roetow  have  sat  through  a  hundred 
Tuesday  luncheons  and  scores  of  Security 
Council  meetings,  listening  to  Lyndon  John- 
son's little  soliloquies  on  Vietnam,  they  get 
both  a  conscious  and  subconscious  under- 
standing of  what  the  President  thinks,  wants 
and  prays  for. 

This  Is  not  conducive  to  new  thinking  on 
the  part  of  the  President's  advisers.  Rather, 
it  induces  them  to  try.  In  every  mission  and 
every  utterance,  to  find  or  say  something  that 
eases  the  President's  misery  or  Justifies  his 
previous  policies. 

A  McNamara  who  has  gone  to  Vietnam 
eight  times  and  comes  home  exuding  opti- 
mism win  find  It  virtually  impossible  after 
a  ninth  visit  to  express  public  pessimism. 

A  Dean  Rusk  who  has  spent  a  year  verbal- 
izing Justtflcations  for  not  ceasing  uncondi- 
tionally the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  Is  too 
for  committed  to  become  the  advocate  of  a 
bombing  pause. 

When  a  Robert  Komer  has  declared  pub- 
licly, with  enthusiasm,  that  the  pacification 
program  is  moving  ahead  In  the  villages  of 
South  Vietnam,  who  can  expect  him  now  to 
assert  that  things  are  going  horribly  and  the 
U.S.  mtist  take  another  tack? 

Just  as  self-preservation  is  a  basic  instinct 
of  life,  self-Justlflcatlon  becomes  a  basic  In- 
stinct of  government  service.  This  latter  In- 
stinct drives  all  those  advising  the  President 
to  lean  on  and  support  each  other  in  keeping 
alive  the  notion  that  the  policies  and  pro- 
grams of  yesteryear  were  all  valid — If  only 
the  advisers  can  bang  on  long  enough  for 
time  to  vindicate  tbem. 

Thus  It  becomes  essential,  particularly  In  a 
democracy,  that  even  good  men  be  moved 
out  of  key  posts  after  reasonable  Intervals. 

Sure,  Vietnam  Is  a  woefully  complicated 
problem.  Sure,  we  are  up  against  an  adver- 
sary who  seems  to  want  peace  only  if  it  adds 
up  to  surrender  by  the  allies.  I  say  it  "seems" 
that  way,  for  none  of  us  can  be  sure.  One  of 
the  challenges  to  diplomacy  Is  to  fashion 


Imaginative  new  steps  and  approaches  that 
test  out  the  validity  of  this  assumption. 

There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  new 
secretaries  of  etate  and  defense,  and  new 
White  House  advisers,  could  bring  peace  in 
Vietnam  where  Rusk,  McNamara,  Rostow 
and  others  have  failed.  The  only  certainty  is 
that  new  men  would  not  be  wed  to  all  the 
utterances  these  men  have  made,  to  the 
dogma  that  they  have  built  up  over  half  a 
decade  of  grappling  with  Vietnam. 

But  this  is  surely  an  academic  exercise 
about  needed  changes  that  Johnson  Isn't 
likely  to  make.  Basically,  he  is  distrustful  of 
"strangers."  He  feels  comfortable  around 
those  he  has  known,  a  point  that  is  borne 
out  in  the  extent  to  which  he  swaps  and 
shifts  key  aides  rather  than  go  outside  for 
new  talent. 

Cyrus  Vance  resigns  as  the  Number  2  man 
In  defense.  Johnson  plays  a  three-man 
game  of  musical  chairs  with  men  In  defense 
whom  he  already  knew. 

George  Ball  leaves  State  and  the  President 
fills  his  Job  with  his  attorney  general,  Nich- 
olas Katzenbach.  He  replaces  Katzenbach 
with  a  man  he  already  had  learned  to  trust, 
Ramsey  Clark. 

To  replace  Adlai  Stevenson  at  the  United 
Nations,  Johnson  pulled  from  the  Supreme 
Court  Arthur  Goldberg,  whom  he  replaced 
with  another  old  friend,  Abe  Fortas. 

George  Reedy  is  replaced  by  a  Bill  Moyers 
who  Is  replaced  by  a  George  Christian — all 
old  Johnson  hands — in  the  press  secretary- 
ship. 

The  number  of  similar  swaps  and  shifts  is 
too  large  to  be  characterized  as  a  routine 
policy  of  "promotions  from  within."  It  sug- 
gests that  the  President  prefers  those  al- 
ready "broken  in"  to  his  ways  and  views. 

This  means  that  he  isn't  likely  to  open 
the  door  to  totally  new  advisers  and  the  new 
ideas  that  he  may  now  need  more  desper- 
ately than  the  "loyalty"  of  old  colleagues 
and  friends. 


WHOLESOME  MEAT  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  for 
more  than  100  years  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  actively  involved  In 
consumer  protection.  The  vast  abun- 
dance of  our  country  has  provided  the 
American  consumer  with  the  highest 
standard  of  living  in  the  world.  How- 
ever, our  Increasing  wealth,  caused  by  a 
rapidly  advancing  technology,  has  ex- 
posed the  consumer  to  new  and  uncon- 
trolled dangers.  When  these  dangers  can- 
not be  met  entirely  through  State  and 
local  controls,  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  re:.ponsibility  to  step  in.  This  Is 
especially  relevant  today,  in  the  field  of 
meat  inspection. 

In  1906.  as  a  result  of  Upton  Sinclair's 
novel,  "The  Jungle,"  Congress  passed  the 
Meat  Inspection  Act.  In  the  60  years  be- 
tween then  and  now,  the  meat  industry 
has  changed  radically  in  both  size  and 
structure.  But  the  law  regulating  this  es- 
.sential  industry  had  been  modified  only 
once,  and  then  only  slightly. 

Most  Americans  do  not  receive  the  pro- 
tection they  think  they  are  getting  from 
the  existing  statute.  They  are  unaware 
of  the  fsict  that  rotten  and  diseased  meat 
is  being  sold  every  day.  Most  housewives 
believe  that  all  the  meat  products  they 
buy  in  stores  and  supermarkets  have 
been  thoroughly  inspected.  Yet.  almost 
25  percent  of  commercially  produced 
meat  products  are  processed  without  any 
Federal  inspection. 

This  shortcoming  is  caused  by  the  lack 
of  effective  State  legislation  In  control- 
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ling  Intrastate  movements  of  meal  prod- 
usto.  Shocking  as  It  may  seem,  nine 
States.  Including  my  home  State  of 
Maryland,  have  no  meat  inspection  laws 
at  all.  Another  13  States  consider  It  ade- 
quate to  have  a  voluntary  meat  inspec- 
tion system. 

In  his  special  consumer  message  to 
Congress  on  February  16,  1967,  President 
Johnson  stated: 

It  abculd  b«  our  goal  to  provide  fuU  m- 
Burance  of  the  wboleaomeneee  of  ail  meat 
product*  offered  for  sale  to  the  boueewlfe. 
This  aasurance  can  best  be  develo[>«d  tbrough 
a  Federal-State  partnersblp  for  consumer 
protection. 

Having  always  supported  legislation  to 
protect  the  consumer.  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  the  alms  e.xpressed  by  the 
President. 

To  meet  the  need  for  legislation  to 
solve  this  problem,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
tota]  Introduced  S,  2147,  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  of  1967.  I  am  pleased  to  join  In 
cosponsorlng  this  essential  legislation. 
Such  a  bill  would  help  In  the  regulation 
of  the  marking,  labeling,  and  packaging 
of  meat  products.  In  addition,  It  would 
help  to  prevent  the  falsification  of 
certificates  and  misrepresentation  of 
Inspection. 

Not  only  does  the  bill  update  the  Meat 
Inspection  Act,  but  It  Is  designed  to  bring 
the  standards  of  many  States  into  com- 
pliance with  Federal  regulations  It  per- 
mits a  State  to  qualify  for  Federal  aid  of 
up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  If  It  develops 
an  inspection  system  consistent  with 
Federal  requirements  It  would  allow  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  make  co- 
operative agreements  to  assist  the  States 
In  formulating  and  administering  their 
own  programs. 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  meat  Inspec- 
tion authority  should  be  updated  to  meet 
the  need  for  regrulatlon  in  a  rapidly 
growing  and  highly  technical  industry. 
I  realized  that  this  may  cause  a  certain 
amount  of  readjustment  In  the  meat 
products  business,  but  matters  of  public 
protection  should  be  primary.  Therefore, 
I  urge  speedy  passage  of  this  vital  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  several  days  ago  an 
editorial  stressing  the  points  I  have  Just 
mentioned,  was  published  in  the  Balti- 
more Sun.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

FlHffT    THINOS    FUL9T 

Bteryland  la  one  of  a  group  of  state*  that 
baa  no  laws  covering  the  inspection  of  meat. 
Baltimore,  however,  doea  have  such  a  law, 
and  there  have  been  no  Indications  that  It 
la  faxilty.  This  may  be  a  case  where  local 
regulatlona  are  sufficient  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer. A  report  released  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  last  week  was 
BbMijAj  critical  of  meat  handling  at  acme 
Maryland  plants.  If  the  findings  can  be  sub- 
•tantlated.  the  General  Assembly  will  al- 
moet  certainly  want  to  take  aotlon  to  correct 
Ute  altuatlon.  Where  local  regulaUons  are 
not  aatlafactory,  and  when  states  show  no 
concern.  It  follows  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  muat  step  In. 

Ralph  Nader,  a  reformer  in  the  muckrak- 


ing tradition,  says  modern  meat-packing 
techniques  are  in  some  cases  as  bad  or  worse 
than  those  de8crlt>ed  In  Upton  Sinclair's 
"The  Jungle."  The  situation  may  not  be  that 
critical.  But  one  of  the  least  assuring  state- 
ments we've  heard  on  the  subject  comes  from 
Blaine  Llllenqulst,  president  of  the  Western 
States  Meat  Packing  Association.  Mr.  Ullen- 
qulst  can  find  no  better  reason  for  his  op- 
poeltlon  to  an  expanded  Federal  meat  in- 
spection law  theui  the  argument  that  It 
would  be  bad  few*  business. 

The  Federal  statute  appUes  only  to  meats 
destined  for  Interstate  sales.  But  if  the  law 
were  made  to  cover  meat  destined  only  for 
marltets  In  the  State  where  it  is  processed — 
which  is  what  has  been  proposed — a  lot  of 
firms  would  simply  have  to  close  up  shop. 
Mr.  Llllenqulst  says.  Why?  Because  they 
wouldn't  be  able  to  meet  the  higher  Federal 
standards.  Is  he  not  saying.  In  effect,  that 
business  comes  first  and  public  health  sec- 
ond? The  same  argument  could  have  been 
made,  and  probably  was,  when  the  original 
meat  packing  law  was  enacted.  It  can  be 
said,  and  often  is,  of  almost  any  reform 
But  In  matters  Involving  public  health  and 
welfare  it  Is  at  least  a  secondary  considera- 
tion. 


US  CIRCUIT  COURT  GENERALLY 
UPHOLDS  KLRB  IN  J.  P.  STEVENS 
&  CO.  CASE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President, 
in  view  of  the  large  amount  of  discus- 
sion in  regard  to  a  recent  decision  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  I  feel 
It  desirable  to  have  printed  in  the  Con- 
r,REssioN.\L  Record  the  decl.slon  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit  on  July  7,  1967,  which  enforced 
the  order  of  the  NLRB  against  J.  P.  Ste- 
vens &  Co 

As  aspersions  had  been  cast  upon  the 
actions  of  the  Board  In  this  situation  and 
because  each  Senator  has  been  sub- 
jected to  letters  from  the  parties  in  the 
case,  it  seems  useful  to  complete  the  rec- 
ord on  this  matter  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decision 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit— Nos.  390,  389 — September  term — 
argued  May  5.  1967;  derided  Jr'.y  7.  1967  — 
Docket  Nos   30914,  30391] 

J.  P.  Steve.ns  &  Co.,  In'c,  pmriONca, 
against  n.arl'>.v\l  labor  relations 
Board,  respo.nde.vt — Textile  Workers 
Unio.n  or  America.  AFL-CIO.  petitioncr. 

AOAI.NST  NATIO.VAL  LaBOR  RELATIONS 

BO.ARD,     RESPr>NDENT.     AND     J      P.     STEVENS    & 

Co.,    Inc.,    intervenob 

Before  Waterma.n.  Friendlt  and  Feinberc, 
Circuit  Judges. 

Petitions  for  review  and  cross-petition  for 
enforcement   of   an    order   of   the   National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  157  N.  L.  R.  B.  No.  00, 
requiring  the  employer,  inter  alia,  to  cease 
and  desist  from   various  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices and  to  reinstate  discharged  employees, 
and    dismissing    complaints    alleging    viola- 
tions   in    the    discharges    of    certain    other 
employees. 
Order  modified  and.  as  modified,  enforced. 
Damixl  B.  Jordan,  New  York,  N.Y.  (Allan 
Sloan.   New   York,  NY.;    Adair.   Oold- 
thwaite.  Stanford,  Daniel  &  Horn,  At- 
lanta, Qa.,  on  the  brief) .  for  Industrial 
Union     Department,     AFL-CIO,     and 
Textile    Workers    Union    of    America, 
AFL-CIO. 


Whitetord  S.  Bi  AKENET.  Cliar!otte.  N.C. 
(Blukeney.  Alexander  &  Machen,  Char- 
lotte. NC;  Paul,  Weiss.  Rlfltind.  Whar- 
ton &  Garrison.  New  York,  N.Y.,  on 
the  brief) ,  for  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Olcn   M.   Bendixon,  Attorney,  National 
Labor  Relations  Board    (Arnold  Ord- 
man.   General   Counsel,   Domlnlck  L. 
Manoll,    Associate    General    Counsel, 
Marcel  Maliet-Prevost,  Assistant  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  Richard  8.  Rodin,  Attor- 
ney, on  the  brief),  for  Respondent. 
F^iNBEKO.  Circuit  Judge: 
This  case   is  before   us  on   two   petition* 
to  review  and  a  croes-petltion  to  enforce  an 
order  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
issued  on  March  22.  1666,  157  N.  L.  R.  B.  No. 
00.  against  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,   Inc.    ("the 
companv").  The  Board  concluded   that  the 
Company  had  engaged  in  massive  violations 
of  section  S(aMl),   (3)    and   (4)   of  the  Na- 
tional  Labor  Relations  Act,   29   U.   S.   C.   55 
158(a)(1),    (3)    and    (4)     ("the   Act"),   and 
found,  inter  alia,  that  the  Company  had  dls- 
crimlnatorlly    discharged    seventy-one    em- 
ployees because  of  their  union  activity.'  The 
Board's    order    included    notice    provisions, 
some  of  them  unusual,  and  required  rein- 
statement of  the  Improperly  discharged  em- 
ployees. All  of  this  Is  challenged  by  the  pe- 
tition  to  review   brought   by   the   Company. 
The  Board  also  held  that  the  General  Counsel 
had    not   svist;ilned    his    burden    of   showing 
dLscrlmlnatory  discharges  of  eight  other  em- 
ployees. Six  of  theee  discharges  form  the  basis 
of  the  other  petition  to  review,  brought  by 
the  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO 
("the  Union").*  In  its  answer  to  the  Com- 
pany's   petition,    the    Board    has    cros£-peU- 
tioned  to  enforce.  With  minor  modiflcatlont. 
we  enforce  the  Board's  order  for  reasons  dis- 
cussed below.  The  Company  challenges  both 
the  Board's  extensive  findings  •  and  Its  pro- 
posed remedies;  we  turn  first  to  the  former, 

I.    THE     board's    findings 

According  to  the  Board,  in  the  spring  of 
1963.  the  Union  launched  a  campaign  xc 
organize  the  textile  plants  operated  by  the 
Company  in  North  and  South  Carolina;  this 
proceeding  involves  incidents  in  twenty  of 
those  forty-three  plants.  In  response  to  the 
UrUon's  appearance,  tlie  Company  posted  a 
notice  on  the  bulletin  boards  In  the  plants 
which  stated  its  "positive  intention  to  op- 
pose this  Union  and  by  every  proper  means 
to  prevent  it  from  coming  In  here."  (Italics 
omitted.)  The  Company  also  mailed  copies  of 
the  notice  to  its  employees.  In  the  ensuing 
months,  the  Union  succeeded  in  signing  up 
a  substantial  number  of  employees.  In  many 
of  the  plants,  most  of  the  Union  members  at 
the  Union's  suggestion  sent  Joint  letters  to 
their  plant  manager,  of  which  the  following 
is  typical : 

"This  is  to  advise  you  that  we,  the  under- 
signed, have  Joined  the  Textile  Workers 
Union  of  America,  AFL-CIO-CLC,  and  intend 
to  help  in  every  way  that  is  legal  to  get  our 
fellow  workers  to  do  the  same. 
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'  The  trial  examiner  found  69  discrimina- 
tory discharges  and  dismissed  complaints  ai 
to  10  others.  The  Board  disagreed  as  to  2  of 
these,  raising  the  total  of  Illegal  discharges 
to  71. 

•  The  Union  has  moved  to  substitute  Tex- 
tile Workers  Union  of  America,  AFL-CIO,  a» 
the  petitioner  in  No.  30,301  and  to  amend 
the  title  of  the  proceeding  accordingly.  The 
motion  Is  granted  and  the  title  reflects  the 
change.  References  In  this  opinion  to  "the 
Union."  therefore,  also  Include  the  substi- 
tuted party. 

•  The  findings  of  the  trial  examiner  were 
in  large  part  adopted  by  the  Board.  The  de- 
cisions of  the  examiner  and  the  Board  con- 
sume approximately  250  printed  pages  in 
the  Joint  appendix;  the  briefs  we  have  re- 
ceived number  another  350.  and  the  tran- 
script runs  well  over  11,000  pages. 


"We  are  aware  of  our  rights  tinder  the  law 
and  any  unlawful  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Company  or  its  supervisors  to  Interfere  with 
the  rights  of  Union  people  In  this  plant  wlU 
be  Immediately  referred  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  and  charges  against 
the  parties  Involved  will  be  filed." 

The  Company  wrote  letters  In  reply;  the 
following  Is  representative: 

"We  have  received  a  letter  written  on  the 
stationery  of  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America,  AFL-CIO-CLC.  mformlng  us  that 
you  have  Joined  that  union.  We  are  taking 
due  note  of  this  information. 

■We  would  like  for  you  to  understand, 
however,  that  your  signing  up  with  the  union 
does  not  give  you  any  immunity  of  any  sort, 
nor  any  preference  of  any  sort,  nor  any  pref- 
erence over  other  employees.  You  will  be  ex- 
pected and  required  to  perform  your  Job  as 
fully  as  anybody  else — if  you  wish  to  remain 
in  the  Company's  employment." 

Thereafter,  following  management  consul- 
tation, the  Company  posted  on  the  various 
plant  bulletin  boards  the  names  of  employees 
who  had  so  written  and  copies  of  the  Com- 
pany's reply.  In  the  following  days  or  months, 
many  of  these  workers  were  reprimanded 
and  discharged;  others  went  to  their  super- 
visors seeking  advice  on  how  to  withdraw 
from  the  Union  and  how  to  get  their  names 
"scratched"  from  these  lists.  For  a  time,  such 
names  were  crossed  off  the  lists. 

Prior  to  the  organizing  campaign,  the 
plants  had  been  operated  in  a  permissive 
manner.  Once  an  employee  was  hired,  his 
tenure  was  fairly  secure;  discharges  were  un- 
common. The  Company  was  tolerant,  even 
lenient,  in  such  matters  as  absences,  work 
breaks,  transfers,  and  rehlrings.  Formal  writ- 
ten reports  of  employee  reprimands,  known 
as  Personnel  Action  Reports  or  write-ups, 
were  infrequent  and  occurred  only  where 
misconduct  was  serious  or  repeated.  With 
the  advent  of  the  Union,  however,  this  atti- 
tude changed  swiftly.  Issuance  of  write-ups, 
often  quickly  followed  by  dUcharge,  became 
common  for  Union  adherents.  Incidents  or 
activities  that  had  previously  been  over- 
looked now  occasioned  speedy  and  severe 
disciplinary  action.  The  examiner  found: 

"That  this  sudden  tightening  up.  this 
splurge  of  write-ups.  had  little  if  anything  to 
do  with  their  work  performance,  as  possibly 
affected  by  their  Interest  in  the  Union,  as 
[the  Company]  seems  to  infer  (though  it  of- 
fered no  evidence  of  it,  and  has  not  so 
argued)  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact,  among 
others,  that  as  a  rule  there  was  simply  no 
time  for  any  effect  to  be  shown.  The  normal 
pattern  was  a  union  meeting,  generally  on 
a  weekend,  at  which  a  number  of  employees 
joined,  the  Company  advised  the  same  day 
by  letter  or  telegram,  the  names  received  the 
next  working  day,  if  by  letter,  and  the  namen 
posted,  and  a  Personnel  Action  Report,  or 
even  discharge,  the  same  day  or  the  next.  In 
the  Instance  of  the  discriminatory  discharges 
which  I  have  found,  the  triggering  act  was 
clearly  the  employee's  advising  [the  Com- 
pany] that  he  had  Joined  the  Union.  The 
write-up  or  discharge,  or  both,  followed  as 
quickly  as  a  pretext  could  be  found.  Fre- 
quently, it  was  found  the  same  day.  In  many 
instances  the  write-ups  would  be  the  first 
ever  received  by  the  employee  during  a  long 
course  of  employment,  or  the  first  received 
for  many  years,  or  the  first  for  the  same 
alleged  dereliction. 

"This  record  bears  no  other  interpretation 
than  that  the  write-ups  given  to  these  em- 
ployees were  not  given  them  because  of  their 
work  performance,  but  to  threaten  and  coerce 
them,  and  to  buUd  up  a  case  against  them 
upon  which  their  subsequent  discharge  for 
tmlon  activity  might  be  defended." 

The  Board  found  that  the  Company  alio 
resorted  to  other  means  In  its  campaign  to 
defeat  the  Union,  such  as  much  closer  auper- 
rislon  of  employees  at  work  and  in  rest 
periods,  surveillance  of  Union  meetings  and 


trnion  organizers,  and  Interrogation  of  em- 
ployees, all  of  ^^ilch  far  exceeded  the  "proper 
meana"  of  opposition  refsrred  to  in  the 
Company's  original  notice.  In  brief,  the 
Board  found  that  the  Company  followed  a 
pattern  of  Interference,  restraint  and  coer- 
cion of  Its  employees. 

Against  these  factual  findings,  the  lengthy 
briefs  In  this  case  create  a  Plrandello-like 
effect,  so  different  are  the  realities  seen  by 
each  beholder.  Time  after  time,  what  to  the 
Union  and  the  Board  Is  an  obvious  discharge 
for  concerted  acUvlty  is  to  the  Company 
merely  a  termination  for  unsatisfactory  Job 
performance.  The  conflict,  of  course,  has 
been  determined  by  the  examiner  and  the 
Board,  and  it  should  require  but  the  briefest 
reiteration  that  such  factual  reeolutions  are 
not  to  be  lightly  disturbed.*  The  Company's 
appellate  response  is  a  blanket  attack  upon 
the  entire  fact-finding  process  in  this  case. 
Focussing  mainly  on  the  findings  of  discrim- 
inatory discbarges,  it  argues  that  each  ter- 
mination was  based  on  a  proper  reason  only, 
which  the  Board  has  Ignored;  in  effect,  it 
accuses  the  examiner  and  the  Board  of  mas- 
sive bias.  Thus,  the  Company  devotes  two- 
thirds  of  its  122-page  brief  to  challenging 
each  and  every  one  of  the  seventy-one  find- 
ings of  unlawful  discharge.  To  test  this 
accusation,  we  turn  to  the  Company's  first 
alleged  "illustration — not  of  fact-finding 
inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  Examiner  and 
the  Board,  but  of  determination  to  convict." 
William  Aldrldge,  employed  by  the  Com- 
pany at  Its  Republic  No.  2  plant  In  Great 
Falls,  North  Carolina,  was  discharged  on 
August  28,  1963.  The  Company  claimed  that 
Aldrldge  was  fired  because  he  let  the  "laps" 
of  cotton  fibers,  which  are  processed  in  the 
carding  machines  Aldrldge  tended,  run  out 
of  several  machines,  causing  damage  to  one 
of  them. 

The  examiner  did  not  believe  the  Com- 
pany; he  found  Instead  that  Aldrldge  was 
discharged  because  he  had  Joined  the  Union. 
As  support,  the  examiner  pointed  to  the  fol- 
lowing evidence:  Aldrldge  had  been  em- 
ployed for  nine  years  without  once  having 
received  a  derogatory  write-up;  less  than 
three  weeks  before  his  discharge  Aldrldge 
had  Informed  the  Company  of  his  Union 
membership;  his  name  was  posted  on  the 
bulletin  board  along  with  those  of  several 
others  who  had  Informed  the  Company  they 
had  Joined;  ever  since  then,  his  supervisors 
had  more  closely  watched  over  him;  Ald- 
ridge's  Immediate  supervisor,  J.  T.  Temple, 
did  not  testify  to  the  nature  or  extent  of 
the  alleged  damage  to  the  machine;  and 
two  of  the  Company's  witnesses  could  not 
point  to  any  card  tender  having  been  fired 
for  a  similar  offense,  despite  proof  that  it  Is 
not  uncommon  for  laps  to  run  out  of  a  ma- 
chine. 

The  Company  criticizes  these  findings  as 
follows:  First,  It  argues  that  contrary  to  the 
examiner's  finding  that  two  witnesses  could 
recall  no  card  tender  ever  having  been  fired 
in  this  card  room,  another  worker  testified 
that  he  had  seen  card  tenders  discharged 
before  Aldrldge.  What  the  examiner  alleged- 
ly "ignores"  turns  out  to  be  one  employee's 
vague  statement  that  In  the  thirteen  years 
he  had  Iseen  in  the  card  room  he  had  seen 
card  tenders  get  discharged,  but  not  in  the 
last  four  or  Ave  years;  he  could  not  name 
one  who  had  been  fired,  nor  was  he  asked 
nor  did  he  explain  why  these  anonymous 
card  tenders  had  been  fired.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  witness  did  admit  that  he  had 
damaged  machines,  which  his  supervisors 
were  aware  of,  had  sometimes  let  a  lap  run 


through  a  machine,  but  had  never  even  been 
formally  reprimanded.  It  Is  not  difficult  to 
see  why  the  examiner  made  no  mention  of 
this  testimony  of  other  discharges;  if  they 
did  occur,  they  were  years  ago  and  for  un- 
known reasons;  no  records  to  corroborate 
the  fact  that  there  had  been  other  card 
tender  discharges,  nor  any  more  detailed 
facta  as  to  a  single  one  were  presented  by 
the  supervisory  personnel  who  testified.' 

Second,  the  Company  states  that  the 
examiner  "cavils"  at  the  fact  that  Temple 
could  not  descrllse  the  nature  or  extent  of 
alleged  damage  tu  the  machine  and  "wholly 
disregards  the  fact  that  J.  W.  Wood,  Jr.,  the 
superintendent  of  the  Plant,  testified,  with- 
out contradiction,  that  'it  took  approxi- 
mately $175.00  worth  of  material  besides 
two  men's  labor'  to  repair  the  machine."  But 
the  examiner  did  note  that  neither  Aldrldge 
nor  Funderbtirk,  a  Company  witness,  could 
see  any  damage.  In  addition.  Temple,  the 
assistant  overseer  of  the  card  room,  who 
summarily  discharged  Aldrldge.  and  who 
claimed  to  have  made  a  record  of  the  extent 
of  the  damage  (but  threw  the  paper  away) 
could  not  describe  what  Wood  so  neatly  put 
his  finger  on.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  simply 
because  the  examiner  did  not  mention  Wood's 
testimony  he  ignored  It.  Rather,  it  seems  to 
us  that  he  simply  gave  it  no  weight,  in 
view  of  how  suspect  this  detailed  evidence 
was  compared  to  Wood's  poor  memory  dem- 
onstrated by  other  testimony  he  gave.  As 
the  examiner  and  the  Board  found: 

John  Wood  .  .  .  was  as  vague  as  bis  su- 
perior Burns  when  it  came  to  naming  other 
employees  terminated  from  July  1962  to  July 

1963   for shortcomings   advanced   as 

reasons  for  the  termination  of  the  employees 
named  In  the  complaint  In  plant  No.  2.  .  .  . 
Nor  could  he  remember  any  other  employee 
who  was  given  a  personnel  action  report 
["write-up"]  for  any  of  these  faults  during 
the  same  period. 

This  contrasted  sharply  with  the  Compa- 
ny's contention  that  discharges  were  a  com- 
mon thing  and  that  the  ones  complained  of 
constituted  only  about  ten  per  cent  of  all 
the  Involuntary  terminations  during  the 
period. 

Finally,  the  Company  alleges  with  em- 
phasis that  the  examiner  took  no  note  of 
the  testimony  of  a  fellow  card  tender  that 
he  went  to  Aldrldge  in  the  smoking  room  to 
warn  him  that  his  laps  were  ruimlng  out, 
whereupon  Aldrldge  said,  "  'Well,  I  dont 
care,' "  lit  another  cigarette,  and  stayed  in 
the  smoking  room  for  another  eight  or  ten 
minutes  Instead  of  returning  to  his  machines. 
We  note  first  that  In  direct  contradiction  to 
this  testimony  Aldrldge  stated  that  he  had 
not  been  in  th"  smoking  room  but  in  the 
water  house  (t  ilet  facility).  Obviously,  the 
examiner  believed  Aldrldge;  but  more  impor- 
tant, the  entire  incident  appears  Irrelevant. 
There  is  no  evidence  in  the  record  that  either 
Temple,  who  told  Aldrldge  to  go  home  and 
initiated  the  discharge,  or  Wood,  the  plant 
superintendent,  who  apparently  approved  it, 
had  any  knowledge  of  the  alleged  smoking 
room  conversation  until  sometime  after  Ald- 
rldge had  been  discharged.  Thus,  this  evi- 
dence of  Aldrldge's  asserted  contempt  for 
his  Job  duties  could  not  have  Influenced  their 
decision  to  fire  him.  Clearly  then,  in  making 
findings  as  to  what  motivated  the  discharge, 
as  distinguished  from  the  red  herring  of  later 
uncovered  proper  grounds,  the  examiner  and 
the  Board  were  Justified  in  not  mentioning 
this  testimony. 

We  note  also  a  coincidence  not  mentioned 
by  the  Company  but  observed  by  the  ex- 


•K.g.,  SLRB  ▼.  Walton  Mfg.  Co..  860  0.S. 
404  (1062)  (per  curiam),  disapproving  the 
standard  lor  weighing  evidence  promi  '.gated 
In  NLRB  ▼.  Tex-O-Kan  Flour  Mills  Co.,  122 
F.  2d  483,  488-89  (6th  Clr.  1B41),  cited  to  us 
by  the  CXunpany.  Accord,  Jfdtoard  Fields,  Inc. 
V.  NLRB,  338  F.  2d  784.  789  (ad  Cir.  1968). 


» In  testimony  the  Company  does  not  call 
to  our  attention,  J.  T.  Temple  did  remember 
having  fired  one  frame  tender,  Sinclair,  In 
May  or  June  of  1063.  for  refusing  to  perform 
his  Job,  and  another  employee,  Sistore,  with 
an  unspecified  Job,  for  "abeenteelam,"  but 
could  not  recall  the  year. 
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amlner  In  his  findings  with  respect  to  Re- 
public Plant  No.  3  and  alluded  to  In  his 
discussion  of  Aldrldg«.  The  same  coincidence 
with  rarlatlons,  recurred  at  other  plants,  as 
the  Ondlngs  In  the  examiner's  Summary 
show.  Aldrldge's  name  was  posted  on  the 
Company  bulletin  board  as  a  Union  member 
about  August  17.  along  with  the  names  of 
six  other  employees.  Within  the  next  two 
days,  three  were  discharged.  Alarmed,  two 
of  the  others  went  to  their  supiervlsors.  one 
of  whom  was  Wood,  to  ask  how  to  get  out  of 
the  Union.*  Wood  told  them  they  would  have 
"to  [wove"  to  him  that  they  were  no  longer 
for  the  Union.  These  two  employees  were  not 
discharged;  eleven  days  later  Aldrldge  was: 
withla  two  more  weeks,  the  last  of  the  seven 
was  terminated.  To  describe  this  evidence  as 
supporting  a  finding  of  discriminatory  dis- 
charge of  Aldrldge  \b  understatement. 

We  have  examined  the  evidence  regard- 
ing Aldrldge  m  so  much  detail  because  the 
Company  evidently  regards  It  as  a  prime 
example  of  Board  bias.  We  conclude  that  It 
la  nothing  of  the  sort.  We  turn  now  to  ein- 
other  Incident  which  gives  the  flavor  of 
what  the  Board  found  to  be  the  Company's 
tactics  In  combating  organizational  activi- 
ty and  represents  the  frivolity  of  most  of 
the  Company's  attack  on  the  sufficiency  of 
the  evidence.  The  dischargee  challenged  by 
the  Company  here  are  of  father  and  son.' 
The  former,  Jeas  Cudd,  had  worked  for  the 
Company  In  Its  Whltmlre  plant  for  over 
fifty  year*,*  starting  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 
Both  were  dolTers  In  the  spinning  depart- 
ment and  were  apparently  the  only  two 
employees  of  the  700  In  that  plant  who 
were  active  in  Union  organization.  In  the 
•mall  mill  town  of  3.500  people  with  many 
supervlaora,  son  Donald's  overt  activity 
assisting  a  Union  organizer  was  known  to 
the  Company.  Before  Donald  Joined  the 
Union,  he  had  never  received  a  write-up. 
After  he  became  a  member  In  the  summer 
of  IMB.  he  received  two  In  fairly  quick 
•uccesslon;  shortly  thereafter,  he  was  fired. 
The  Company  claims  that  Donald's  work 
did  not  Improve  after  a  write-up  while  that 
of  other  doffers,  similarly  warned,  did;  It 
asserts  that  Donald  was  fired  for  bad  piec- 
ing of  ends  on  four  or  five  bobbins  which 
allegedly  came  from  his  frames.  The  super- 
visor who  flred  Donald  claimed  to  have 
noticed  the  faulty  work  on  the  bobbins 
beginning  around  five  pjn.,  but  did  not 
bring  It  to  Donald's  attention  for  five  more 
hours,  allegedly  because  he  "was  thinking 
It  over"  and  "hated  to  let  the  boy  go."  The 
examiner  observed  that  during  this  period 
of  delay  It  became  too  late  for  Donald  or 
anyone  else  to  check  the  frames  and  the 
bobbins  to  see  whether  the  bad  work  was 
his.  As  the  examiner  concluded,  although 
the  supervisor  "hated  to  let  the  boy  go," 
he  did.  the  only  dofler  within  his  recollec- 
tion that  he  had  discharged. 

As  to  Donald's  father,  the  Company  ex- 
plains that  three  supervisors  and  one  non- 
supervlBory  employee  testified  that  Jess  was 
beooming  progressively  more  neglectful,  al- 
though In  his  approximately  fifty  years  of 
employment  prior  to  the  advent  of  the 
Union  he  had  been  written  up  only  once. 
In  1M8.  The  actual  Incident  culminating  In 
his  discharge  came  three  months  after  the 
Cadds   formally    notified    the    Company    of 


•As  Mn.  Frankle  Couch  put  It,  "I  told 
(Woodl  that  I  have  five  children,  and  that 
I  needed  my  Job,  and  I  felt  It  was  more  Im- 
portant than  a  union,  and  he  told  me,  well. 
Just  prove  myself,  that  I  wasn't  for  the 
union.  .  .  .•• 

<  Hm  tMCs  are  those  found  by  the  examin- 
er, adopted  by  the  Board  and  amply  sup- 
portad  by  the  record. 

*  Xaeept  for  a  short  leave  of  absence  In  the 
19S0's  to  get  married,  and  a  period  of  about 
18  months  in  the  late  1920's  when  he  ran 
a  soft  drink  concession  at  the  plant. 


their  Union  memberahlp.  Jess  Cudd  had 
come  to  work  to  find  three  frames  left  over 
from  the  previous  shift  needing  doffing.  In 
addition  to  six  of  his  own.  By  the  end  of 
the  shift,  Jees  bad  doffed  all  but  one.  Despite 
his  protests  that  he  bad  been  working  as 
fast  as  he  could  all  day,  one  frame  re- 
mained undoSed.  and  he  was  flred. 

The  real  reason  for  both  firings  becomes 
all  too  plain  when  an  Incident  shortly  prior 
to  Jesa  Cudd  8  discharge  Is  considered.  Just 
before  Christmas  1963,  Jess  had  been  ap- 
proached by  -Stone,  general  overseer  at  the 
plant.  He  Informed  Jess  that  Donald,  who 
by  now  had  been  fired,  was  passing  out  Union 
literature  In  town,  and  Stone  suggested  to 
Jeas  a  plan  for  eliminating  this  problem; 
Jess  would  adopt  Donald's  children,  quit 
work  and  collect  relief  payments;  in  that 
way  Donald  could  be  "run  .  .  .  off."  At  the 
same  time  Stone  coupled  his  proposal  with 
action;  contrary  to  the  Company's  custom- 
ary Christmas  practice  of  giving  families 
vrtth  children  tickets  exchangeable  for  fruit, 
Jess  Cudd.  whose  son  and  grandchildren 
lived  with  him.  was  tluit  year  denied  any 
tickets.  Thus,  the  evidence  was  far  more 
than  adequate  to  show  that  both  Donald 
and  Jess  Cudd  were  discharged  not  because 
of  the  quality  of  their  work,  but  because 
of  their  protected  Union  activity. 

We  see  no  good  reason  to  continue  in  this 
opinion  with  minute  description  of  specific 
discharges  In  some  Instances,  the  evidence 
of  anti-union  action  Is  overwhelming;  eg  . 
a  loom  fixer  In  the  Victor  plant  was  dis- 
charged after  thirty-three  years  of  excellent 
service  with  the  Company;  he  received  his 
first  write-up  a  week  after  a  supervisor  ques- 
tioned him  about  Union  activity.  In  which 
he  was  actively  Involved,  ana  added  a  veiled 
thre.it  concerning  whether  the  employee's 
daughter  would  be  able  to  finish  college.  The 
employee  was  soon  fired,  allegedly  for  refus- 
ing to  cooperate,  the  fact  being  that  he 
balked  at  signing  a  confession  of  poor  work 
on  a  Job  transfer  slip  In  others,  the  facts 
are  nearer  the  borderline,  e  g..  an  employee 
at  the  Black  Hawk  warehouse'  was  found 
to  have  been  constructively  discharged  fol- 
lowing a  reprimand  by  his  superintendent 
for  dealing  In  lottery  tickets  and  being  ab- 
sent the  two  previous  days.  Whether  he  was 
provoned  Into  a  "forced  quit"  or  quit  vol- 
untarily is  a  cloee  question."  but  there  was 
substantial  evidence  to  support  the  Board's 
findings   that  It  was  the  former. 

In  almost  every  Instance,  however,  Involun- 
tary discharge  was  conceded.  In  those  cases, 
the  question  before  the  Board  was  not 
whether  there  existed  a  valid  groxind  for  dis- 
charge, but  whether  the  stated  ground  was 
the  real  one.  If  the  Board's  negative  answer 
was  supported  by  subttantial  evidence.  Its 
finding  should  not  be  set  aside.  See  NLRB  v. 
Ambox.  Inc.,  367  P  2d  138.  142  (6th  Clr. 
1966).  And  a  discharge  motivated  only  In 
part  by  anti-union  discrimination  is  sim- 
ilarly Ulegal.  E.g.,  NLRB  v.  L  E.  Farrell  Co.. 
360  P.  2d  206,  208  (2d  Clr.  19661;  Socony 
Mobil  OU  Co.  V  NLRB.  367  P.  2d  662,  663-64 
(ad  Clr.  1966)  (per  curiam).  While  a  few  of 
the  findings  of  illegal  discharge  might  be 
questionable  If  they  stood  alone,  each  gains 
color  from  the  general  p&ttem,  particularly 
in  the  same  plant.  Considering  the  Com- 
pany's unalterable  oppoeiUon  to  the  Union. 


•  Oarvls  Powers,  another  case  highlighted 
In  the  Company's  brief  as  a  particularly  er- 
roneous determination. 

"The  queeUon  of  whether  the  employee 
was  selling  lottery  tickets  on  the  Job  was 
properly  Ignored  as  Irrelevant  to  the  issue  of 
whether  he  quit  voluntarUy.  the  defense  of- 
fered by  the  Company.  In  any  event,  ex- 
amination of  the  record  shows  quite  plainly 
that  the  lottery  accusation  was  a  pretext  to 
cover  the  Company's  displeasure  with  and 
sanction  for  the  testimony  the  employee  had 
given  the  day  before  as  a  Board  witness. 


the  swiftness  of  retribution  after  notiflcatlon 
to  the  Company  of  Union  membership,  the 
number  of  letter  writers  and  other  known 
Union  members  who  were  discharged,  and 
the  failure  to  show  comparable  discipline  of 
non-Unlon  employees,  the  Company's  claim 
of  pervasive  anti-employer  bias  that  vitiates 
the  entire  fact-flndlng  process  does  not  hold 
up.  That  resolution  of  conflicting  testimony 
is  largely — or  even  entirely — adverse  to  the 
Company  does  not  prove  bias.  NLRB  v.  Pitts- 
burgh  S.  S.  Co.,  337  U.S.  656,  669-60  (1949); 
NLRB  V.  Dixie  Gas,  Inc.,  323  P.  2d  433,  437 
(5th  Clr.  1963);  NLRB  v.  Geraldine  Novelty 
Co..  173  P.  2d  14,  18-19  (2d  Clr.  1949).  More- 
over, the  Company's  broadside  charge  that 
"not  once  did  the  Trial  Examiner  or  the 
Board  find  any  witness  for  the  Respondent 
to  be  telling  the  truth,  or  the  conflicting  tes- 
timony of  toitnesses  for  the  Union  and  the 
Board  to  be  anything  but  the  truthl"  and 
always  turned  "indifferently  away  from  the 
explanation  favorable  to  the  Respondent,"  a 
almost  entirely  Ignores  the  implications  of 
the  Board's  dismissal  of  eight  complaints 
against  the  Company.  In  Ave  of  the  six  cases 
which  the  Union  has  appealed,  the  examiner 
and  the  Board  held  that  the  General  Coun- 
sel had  not  sustained  his  burden  of  proof. 
It  was  found  that  Illegal  discrimination  based 
on  Union  activity  was  not  the  proven  cause 
of  discharge  or  failure  to  rehire,  but  rather 
some  legitimate  basis,  e.g.,  poor  work  or  ab- 
senteeism." In  other  words,  the  Board  did 
not  hold  that  the  General  Counsel  had  failed 
to  establish  a  prima  facie  case,  but  that  he 
had  failed  to  carry  his  burden  of  persuasion. 
And  that  finding  implicitly  means  that  the 
examiner  believed  the  Company's  alleged 
basis  for  Its  action  to  be  the  genuine  one, 
albeit  with  some  reservations." 

On  the  facts  taken  as  a  whole,  there  was 
far  more  to  support  the  findings  of  the  Com- 
pany's Ulegal  activity  than  the  discharges 
alone.  The  sudden  changes  in  pattern  from 
permissiveness  to  harsh  construction  of  work 
customs  and  rules  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. Employees  who  became  fearful  when 
they  saw  fellow  Union  members  flred  and 
who  went  to  their  supervisors  to  say  they 
wanted  to  get  out  of  the  Union  were  told 
they  would  have  to  prove  they  were  through 
with  it,  for  example,  by  reporting  what  the 
Union  was  up  to.  At  the  Company's  Watts 
plant,  a  supervisor  allowed  a  typewriter,  a 
duplicating  machine  and  one  of  its  em- 
ployees' services  to  be  used  to  reproduce  and 
circulate  forms  for  withdrawing  from  the 
Union.  And  so  It  was  that  all  but  four  of  the 
forty-six  Watu  employees  who  had  notified 
the  Company  of  their  Union  membership  re- 
signed. Of  the  remaining  four  from  the 
Union,  one  was  out  ill  for  a  period  of  months 
and  two  were  discharged  In  the  ensuing 
weeks. 

There  is  no  room  for  doubt  of  the  Board's 
ultimate  conclusion: 

"(The  Company),  through  its  plant  super- 
intendents, acting  in  collaboration.  Initiated 
and  pursued  a  pattern  of  conduct  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  crush  the  union  move- 
ment. With  scant  regard  for  the  means  em- 
ployed other  than  their  effectiveness,  it  inter- 


"  Emphasis  in  original. 

"  In  the  sixth  case,  the  Board  found  Robert 
Carsey  had  voluntarUy  quit,  though  wheth- 
er he  had  been  driven  to  It  by  his  supervisors 
was  not  free  from  doubt. 

"See  also  the  Board's  handling  of  the 
testimony  of  Johnny  Oambrell,  who  Insisted 
that  In  his  period  of  employment  he  had 
been  absent  only  8  or  10  days,  and  never 
without  caUing  in  an  excuse.  Tr.  4174-75, 
4177-79.  The  examiner  and  the  Board  be- 
lieved the  Company's  evidence,  which  direct- 
ly conflicted  with  Oambrell's,  finding  he  had 
been  absent  28  days,  17  of  which  were  un- 
excused.  This  led  to  the  ultimate  finding  that 
absenteeism,  not  unionism,  was  the  cause 
of  Gambrell's  discharge. 
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fered  with,  restrained  and  coerced  its  em- 
ployees In  the  exercise  of  their  rights  under 
the  Act,  flagrantly,  cynlcaUy,  and  unlaw- 
fuUy." 

If  there  were  room  for  such  doubt.  It  would 
be  demolished  by  the  frequent  evasiveness  of 
key  Company  personnel  In  their  testimony 
and  the  Company's  failure  to  supply  con- 
vincing corroborative  data  from  records  it 
admittedly  possessed  to  back  up  some  of  its 
otherwise  unsupported  but  crucial  assertions, 
tar  example,  that  the  discharges  in  dispute 
were  Just  a  small  percentage  of  those  com- 
parable in  the  plants  "  or  that  the  Increased 
number  of  write-ups  was  due  to  higher 
stondards,  rather  than  being  a  form  of  inter- 
farence  with  the  unionization  cami>algn. 
The  Company  also  asserts  that  in  some  of  the 
discharges  it  did  not  know  that  the  em- 
ployee was  a  Union  supporter;  It  also  claims 
that  the  increased  discipline  was  due  to  un- 
warranted employee  preoccupation  with  Un- 
ion activity.  The  Board  rejected  these  conten- 
tions and  it  was  Justified  in  doing  so.  The 
evidence  In  this  record,  circumstantial,  see 
SLRB  V.  Link-Belt  Co..  311  U.S.  684  (1941), 
and  direct,  overwhelmingly  supports  the 
Board,  taking  into  account  whatever  de- 
tracts from  Its  weight.  Universal  Camera 
Corp.  V.  NLRB,  340  U.S.  474,  488,  491  (195i;. 
Compare  NLRB  v.  Getlan  Iron  Works,  Inc., 

p.  2d (2d  Clr.  May  23.  1967).  With 

the  few  exceptions  to  follow,  we  wiU  not  dis- 
cuss the  evidence  before  the  Board  any  fur- 
ther. We  have  reviewed  the  Board's  findings 
and  the  evidence  to  support  them  with  re- 
spect to  each  of  the  seventy-one  employees 
discharged  dlscrimlnatorily  and  the  two 
denied  overtime;  most  of  the  Company's 
charges  that  the  evidence  is  insubstantial  are 
entirely  frivolous;  all  are  without  merit.  We 
have  also  reviewed  the  six  cases  of  dis- 
charge that  are  the  subject  of  the  Union's 
appeal.  Here  too,  the  strength  of  the  evidence 
varies,  but  we  conclude  that  the  Board's  find- 
ings are  all  supported  by  substantial  evidence 
and  hem  e  cannot  be  disturbed. 

Before  leaving  the  Issues  dealing  with  sub- 
stantiality of  the  evidence,  one  further  mat- 
ter deserves  comment.  As  already  noted, 
Bhortly  after  the  Union  appeared  on  the 
scene,  the  Company  posted  a  notice,"  which 


stated  its  opposition  to  the  Union.  The  ex- 
aminer made  no  finding  that  the  Notice  con- 
stituted a  vlolaUon  of  the  Act,  but  the  Board 
did.  Much  attention  has  been  paid  in  the 
briefs  to  the  Issue  of  whether  the  Notice — 
particularly  the  prediction  In  the  flrst  num- 
bered paragraph  that  the  Union's  presence 
would  bring  "serious  harm" — is  coercive  and 
Illegal  under  section  8(a)  (1) .  Apparently  the 
Board  has  frequently  characterized  a  sub- 
stantially similar  notice  as  an  Instrument  of 
coercion.  E.g.,  Greensboro  Hosiery  Mills.  Inc., 
162  N.  L.  R.  B.  No.  108  (Feb  1,  1967);  White 
Oak  Acres.  Inc.,  134  N.  L.  R.  B.  1145.  1149- 
50  (1961).  However,  the  Povirth  and  Sixth 
Circuits  have  disagreed  with  the  Board,  see 
Wellington  Mill  Div.,  West  Point  Mfg.  Co. 
V.  NLRB,  330  P.  2d  579,  583  (4th  Clr.).  cert. 
denied,  379  U.S.  882  (1964) ;  Surprenant  Mfg. 
Co.  V.  NLRB,  341  P.  ad  766,  758-60  (6th  Clr. 
1965).  So  also  has  the  Ootirt  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  the  Important 
qualification  that  "Tht  notice  may  take  a 
different  coloration  by  virtue  of  the  ac- 
companjring  circumstances."  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  v.  NLRB,  365  P.  2d  898, 
909-10  (D.  C.  Clr.  1966)  (2-1  decision).  If 
we  had  to  rule  on  the  Notice  in  vacuo  we 
might  be  particularly  concerned  as  to  the 
Fourth  Circuit's  i>osltlon  in  the  light  of  our 
present  doubt  whether  it  would  not  have 
made  better  sense  for  these  petitions  to  have 
been  heard  by  that  court."  However,  there 
can  hardly  be  disagreement  with  the  view 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals 
that  the  words  of  a  notice  should  not  be  so 
regarded   but  may  "take  on  a  darker  hue 


'•The  examiner  observed  that  the  Com- 
pany made  the  same  unsubstantiated  asser- 
tion—that the  disputed  discharges  amounted 
to  only  10%  of  the  plant  totals — in  affidavits 
successfully  opposing  preliminary  Injunc- 
tive relief  sought  by  the  Board  under  510(j) 
of  the  Act,  29  U.  P.  C.  §160(j).  See  Johnston 
V.  J.  F.  Stevens  <fr  Co..  234  P.  Supp,  244.  247 
(E.  D.  N.  O.  1964) .  See  also  Johnston  v.  J.  P. 
Stevens  &  Co.,  341  F.  2d  891  (4th  Clr.  1965) 
{per  curiam)  (affirming  unreported  denial 
of  preliminary  injunction  where  hearing  was 
on  affidavits  only). 

"To  all  Employees: 

Since  the  Union  is  putting  on  a  campaign 
to  get  in  here,  a  good  many  questions  have 
arisen  with  regard  to  the  following  matters. 
We  have  decided  to  state  the  Company's 
position  on  these  subjects  as  clearly  as  we 
can  for  everybody  alike: 

(1)  This  matter  is,  of  course,  one  of  con- 
cern to  the  Company.  It  is  also,  however,  a 
matter  of  serious  concern  to  you  and  our 
sincere  belief  is  that  if  this  Union  were  to 
get  in  here,  it  would  not  work  to  your  bene- 
fit but.  in  the  long  run.  would  itself  operate 
to  your  serious  harm. 

(2)  It  is  our  positive  intention  to  oppose 
this  Union  and  by  every  proper  means  to 
prevent  it  from  coming  in  here. 

(3)  We  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  it 
is  not  necessary,  and  it  is  not  ever  going  to 
be  necessary,  for  anybody  to  belong  to  the 
Textile  Workers  AFL-CIO  Union,  or  any 
other  Union,  in  order  to  work  for  this  Com- 
pany. The  law  of  South  Carolina  guarantees 
this  to  you. 

(4)  Those  who  might  join  or  belong  to  a 


Union  are  not  going  to  get  any  advantages 
or  any  preferred  treatment  of  any  sort  over 
those  who  do  not  join  or  belong  to  any 
Union. 

(5)  //  anybody  causes  you  any  trouble  at 
your  work  or  puts  you  under  any  sort  of 
pressure  to  join  the  Union,  you  should  let 
the  Company  know,  and  toe  will  undertake 
to  see  that  this  is  stopped. 

(6)  No  person  will  be  allowed  to  carry  on 
Union  organizing  activities  on  the  job.  Any- 
body who  does  so  and  who  thereby  neglects 
his  own  work  or  interferes  with  the  work  of 
others  will  be  subject  to  discharge. 

Anybody  who  tells  you  anything  contrary 
to  the  foregoing  is  not  telling  you  the  truth. 

"C/.  1966  ABA  Labor  Relations  Section 
235-39,  discussing  a  proposed  "Amendment 
of  the  Act  to  Eliminate  Races  to  the  Cir- 
cuits." The  Board  informed  us  that  It  uni- 
formly takes  no  position  as  to  which  is  the 
appropriate  fonmi  in  controversies  under  28 
U.S.C.  i  212(a),  but  when  it  is  tie  flrst  mov- 
ing party,  the  Board  always  petitions  for  en- 
forcement in  the  circuit  where  the  unfair 
labor  practices  occurred. 

We  note  that  the  Company  in  this  case 
filed  petltio-ns  for  review  in  the  Fourth  Cir- 
cuit, the  Union  filed  in  this  court,  the  Fourth 
Circuit  transferred  the  Company's  petitions 
to  us,  and  a  panel  of  this  court  denied  the 
Company's  motion  to  transfer  back.  There 
have  also  been  caUed  to  our  attention  or- 
ders of  the  Board  or  a  trial  examiner  subse- 
quent to  the  one  reviewed  here.  We  wish  to 
make  two  things  clear:  (1)  Now  that  we  have 
completed  a  thorough  review  of  the  record,  we 
are  by  no  means  sure  that  our  earlier  refusal 
to  transfer  was  correct.  The  Company  sought, 
inter  alia,  review  of  71  discharges  and  an 
order  extensively  affecting  it;  the  Union 
sought  review  of  6  discharges.  All  the  dis- 
charges occurred  in  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, and  the  impact  of  the  order,  about 
which  serious  questions  of  poUcy  are  raised 
(see  part  n  infra)  will  be  directly  felt  in 
those  states.  The  Board  Itself  informed  this 
court  that  it  was  in  a  "quandary"  as  to  the 
circuit  in  which  to  proceed;  and  (2) ,  in  any 
event,  our  prior  order  Is  not  controUlng  with 
regard  to  the  proper  fortmi  to  review  the  fur- 
ther Board  orden,  actual  or  potential,  re- 
ferred to  above. 


when  viewed  In  the  persp>ectlve  of  the  par- 
ticular setting."  Whereas  the  Fourth  Circuit 
found  In  the  West  Point  Mfg.  Co.  case  that 
most  of  the  General  Counsel's  charges  were 
not  sustained,  the  "particular  setting"  in 
this  case  gave  sufficiently  dark  a  hue  to  the 
Notice.  Since  that  limited  basis  suffices  to 
sustain  the  Board's  conclusion,  we  find  it 
unnecessary  to  rule  on  the  more  general 
Issues   that  have   been   posed. 

U.   THE   BOAKD'S    ORDEB 

The  order  entered  by  the  Board  contains 
the  usual  cease  and  desist  and  reinstatement 
provisions  about  which  there  can  be  no  valid 
question  in  the  light  of  our  holding  as  to 
the  substantiality  of  evidence.  The  Com- 
pany's real  objections  to  the  order  are  to  four 
less  usual  provisions,  which  the  Board  added 
to  the  examiner's  recommendations.  These 
require  tho  Company:  (1)  to  post  the  usual 
notice,  but  In  all  its  forty-three  plants  in 
North  and  South  Carolina,  not  only  the 
twenty  where  unfair  labor  practices  have 
been  found;  (2)  to  mall  a  copy  of  the  notice 
to  each  employee  at  the  forty-three  plants; 
(3)  to  convene  those  employees  during  work- 
ing time  and  have  a  responsible  Company 
official  read  them  the  notice;  and  (4)  In  those 
plants,  to  give  the  Union  access  for  one  year 
to  the  Company's  bulletin  boards  where  em- 
ployee notices  are  posted.  The  Board  ac- 
knowledged that  these  provisions  went  be- 
yond the  conventional,  but  considered  them 
necessary  "to  undo  the  effect  of  the  massive 
and  deliljerate  unfair  labor  practices  com- 
mitted by  [the  Company]  in  Its  successful 
efforts  to  frustrate  organization  by  its 
employees." 

We  are  mindful  that  formulation  of  an 
affirmative  order  to  remedy  an  unfair  labor 
practice  is  "  'peculiarly  a  matter  for  admin- 
istrative competence.' "  Fibreboard  Paper 
Products  Corp.  v.  NLRB,  379  U.S.  203,  216 
(1964).  Moreover,  the  Board  has  attempted 
to  cope  here  with  a  major  campaign  of  Illegal 
anti-union  activity,  spearheaded  by  retalia- 
tory'discharges.  It  has  recently  been  noted 
that: 

"In  regulating  organizational  activity,  a 
realistic  sense  of  priorities  should  lead  us  to 
recognize  that  an  elemental  fear  of  reprisal 
stiU  poses  the  major  threat  to  the  free  and 
fair  elections  contemplated  by  the  act.  Under 
these  circumstances,  lesser  problems  should 
not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  pressing  need 
for  more  effective  restraints  against  the  clear 
threats  and  discriminatory  discharges  that 
do  so  much  to  awaken  the  fears  of  many 
employees."  Bok,  The  Regulation  of  Cam- 
paign Tactics  in  Representation  Elections 
Under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  78 
Harv.  L.  Rev.  38,  140-41  (1964) .  We  agree  with 
those  who  have  studied  the  problem  of  Board 
remedies  and  have  concluded  that  a  back 
pay  award  should  not  be  "a  license  fee  for 
union  busting" "  and  that  remedial  orders 
should  not  be  disapproved  merely  because 
they  are  Imaginative." 

Taking  the  provisions  of  the  Board's  order 
in  turn,  we  do  not  find  inappropriate  the 
requirement  that  the  Company  post  notices 
in  aU  its  forty-three  North  and  South  Caro- 
Una  plants.  Flagrant  violations  occurred  at 
each  of  the  twenty  plants  Involved  in  this 
proceeding  where  organization  campaigns 
were  instituted.  The  area  is  geographicaUy 
limited  and  contiguous;  the  evidence  shows 
that  the  Company's  policies  were  not  deter- 
mined at  individual  plant  levels  alone.  That 


"Stall  of  Subcomm.  on  NLRB.  House 
Comm.  on  Education  and  Labor,  87th  Cong., 
let  Sees.,  Administration  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  Act  by  the  NLRB  i 
(Comm.  Print  1961). 

"  See  Flannery,  The  Need  for  Creative  Or- 
ders Under  Section  10(e)  of  he  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  112  U.  P-.  L.  Rev.  69. 
90-94  (1963);  Bok,  supra,  78  Harv.  L.  Rev.  at 
124-41. 
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being  so,  Including  the  other  twenty-three 
Carolina  plants  in  the  order  was  Justified 
"since  there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate 
tbat  If  not  deterred,  [the  Company)  would 
pursue  the  same  discriminatory  policies" 
tbrougbout  the  resrlon.  See  NLRB  v  Lummus 
Co..  aiO  p.  3d  377.  381  (5th  Clr  1954) ;  NLRB 
V.  UMW,  out.  2.  202  P.  ad  177.  179  (3d  Clr. 
1068).  Itqiially  Important,  the  Board  has 
found  that  the  Company's  practices  were  "so 
eztenalve  and  so  well-publicized  that  they 
must  inevitably  have  had  a  coercive  Impact " 
at  the  remaining  plants.  Posting  of  Board 
notices  at  all  North  and  South  Csuollna 
plants  is  therefore  needed  to  remedy  the 
coercive  atmosphere  found  by  the  Board. 

Tba  requirement  that  the  Company  also 
mail  the  notice  to  the  employees  In  these 
forty-three  plants  Is  equally  proper  here.  At 
tb*  outset  of  the  Union  campaign,  the  Com- 
p*ny  posted  Its  own  Notice,  already  discussed, 
on  the  bulletin  boards  in  the  plants  Involved 
In  this  case.  But  the  Company  obviously 
thotigbt  that  mere  posting  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  drive  home  Its  point,  because  In 
addition  It  mailed  a  copy  to  each  employee 
In  the  plants.  The  Board's  notice  Is  entitled 
to  the  eame  circulation  for  the  same  rea- 
sons. An  employee  who  must  scan  the  Board's 
notice  hurriedly  while  at  work,  imder  the 
scrutiny  of  others,  will  not  be  as  able  to 
absorb  Its  meanmg  and  hence  to  understand 
his  legal  rights  as  one  who  reads  It  at  home 
In  a  more  leisurely  fashion.  These  considera- 
tions Justify  the  Board's  exercise  of  Its  dis- 
cretion In  this  unusual  case;  we  do  not 
Imply — and  Indeed  do  not  understand  the 
Board  to  suggest — that  such  a  mailing  order 
la  necessary  or  even  desirable  In  most  cases. 
NLRB  T.  American  Laundry  Machinery  Co., 
152  F.  2d  400  (2d  Clr.  1945);  cf.  NLRB  v. 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters.  321  P.  2d 
126,  129-30  (9th  Clr.),  cert  denied,  375  US. 
953  (1B«3).  Mailing  to  all  forty-three  plants 
Is  proper  for  the  reasons  discussed  above  Ln 
connection  with  the  posting  provision. 

However,  we  have  more  difficulty  with  the 
last  two  provisions  of  the  order.  The  Com- 
pany characterizes  the  requirement  that  Its 
officials  read  the  Board's  notice  to  employees 
as  tantamount  to  coercing  a  confession  from 
It.  citing  Miranda  v.  Arizoria.  384  U.S.  436 
(1968),  and  £scot>edo  v.  Illinois,  378  U.S.  478 
(1964):  Indeed.  It  asks  of  the  Labor  Board, 
"tipon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar 
feed?"  We  regard  the  reading  requirement 
somewhat  less  emotionally  and  observe  that 
the  notice  to  be  read  does  not  in  terms  ad- 
mit past  offeoses;  for  example.  It  does  not 
contain  the  "cease  and  desist"  language  that 
so  exercised  Judge  Learned  Hand  In  Art 
Metals  Const.  Co.  v  NLRB.  110  P.  2d  148,  151 
(3d  Clr,  1940) ,  relied  on  by  the  Company."* 
On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  an  element  In  the 
requirement — rot  of  "obeisance"  as  the  Com- 
pany claims — but  of  some  humiliation  In 
having  Company  officials  personally  and  pt  3- 
Ucly  participate.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
the  Plfth  Circuit,  albeit  without  much  dis- 
cussion, recently  refused  to  enforce  a  simi- 
lar order.  NLRB  v.  Laney  <t  Dvke  Storage 
Warehouse  Co.,  369  P.  2d  859,  869  (6th  Clr. 
1966) .  although  it  had  enforced  such  a  pro- 
vision In  the  past.  Jackson  Tile  Mfg.  Co.  v. 
NLRB,  273  P.  2d  181  (5th  Clr  1959),  enforc- 
ing per  curiam  122  Ni.R.B.  764,  767-68 
(1988):  cf,  Taylor  Colquitt  Co.,  47  N.L.R3. 
225.  387.  enfd,  140  P.  3d  93  (4th  Clr.  1943), 
We  have  no  desire  to  engage  in  humiliation 
of  the  Company:  nor  do  we  believe  the  read- 
ing provision  was  put  In  the  order  for  that 
purpoae.  It  was  designed  rather,  as  the  Board 
sold,  "to  undo  the  effect"  of  numerous  and 
egregloiu  unfair  labor  practices  by  insuring 
that  the  full  counteracting  force  of  the  re- 
medial order  would  be  felt  by  the  employee*. 


Moreover,  even  posting  a  notice  may  be  of 
some  embarrassment  to  the  Company.  Bal- 
ancing all  of  these  considerations,  and  taking 
note  of  a  recent  suggestion  based  upon  em- 
pirical reaearch,*  we  will  enforce  this  aspect 
of  the  order  only  at  the  twenty  plants  where 
the  Board  found  unfair  labor  practices,  and 
require  the  Board  to  afford  the  Company  the 
alternative,  at  Its  option,  of  having  the  notice 
read  by  Board  representatives,  rather  than 
by  Its  own  officials."  This  alternative  elimi- 
nates the  necessity  of  participation  by  the 
Company.  If  It  so  desires,  and  stUl  guarantees 
effective  communication  of  the  Board's  order 
to  the  Company's  employees. 

Finally,  we  most  consider  the  provision 
giving  the  Union  access  to  the  Company's 
bulletin  boards.  The  Union  has  not  achieved 
majority  status  and  the  Board  declined  to 
find  that  but  for  the  Company's  conduct  It 
would  have."  No  unique  problem  of  access 
has  been  shown  as  there  was  In  NLRB  v. 
S  &  H  Grossmger's  Inc.,  372  P.  2d  26  (2d  Clr. 
1967),  where  no  effective  alternatives  to 
access  to  employees  on  company  premises 
were  available  to  the  union  In  Its  organlza- 
Uonal  efforts.  The  other  authorities  cited 
by  the  Board  for  this  provision  are  equally 
distinguishable.  For  example,  Fafnir  Bearing 
Co.  V.  SLRB.  362  P.  2d  716  (3d  Clr.  1966), 
permitted  access  to  company  premises  be- 
cause that  was  the  only  way  properly  to 
Judge  a  time  study.  Here  the  Board  made 
virtually  no  findings  concerning  the  Issues 
relevant  to  solicitation,  and  made  no  ade- 
quate showing  that  the  Company's  bulletin 
boards  are  necessary  to  the  Union  In  Its 
organizational  campaign. =•  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  do  not  think  that  the  Com- 
pany should  be  forced  to  make  them  avail- 
able. 

With  these  modifications  of  the  order,  the 
petitions  ^J  review  of  the  Company  and  the 
Union  are  denied  and  the  Board's  petition  for 
enforcement  is  granted. 


HOUSING     AND     URBAN     DEVELOP- 
iMENT  LEGISLATION.  1967 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs has  just  completed  hearings  on 
housing  lexislation  of  1967.  Some  41  bills 
are  now  before  the  committee.  We  are 
working  very  hard  to  obtain  the  facts 
that  will  enable  us  to  bring  to  the  floor 
of  the  .<5pnate  a  good  bill  incorporating  a 
number  of  important  mea.sures. 

At  the  request  of  the  Producers'  Coun- 
cil, one  of  the  Nation's  leading  private 
housing  consultants,  John  M.  Dicker- 
man,  has  prepared  an  excellent  short 
summary  of  the  present  status  and  pros- 
pects for  Federal  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment programs.  While  Mr.  Dicker- 
man's  analysis  does  not  extend  to  the 
various  congressional  initiatives  that 
have  been  advanced  by  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  are  presently  pend- 
ing before  the  subcommittee,  it  nonethe- 


"»  The  Board  has  long  abandoned  the  form 
of  notice  reciting  cease  and  desist  provisions. 
See  NLRB  v.  Expresa  Publithirig  Co.,  312  U.a. 
426,438-^9(1941). 


*  See  Rcss.  i4nart/.<itj  of  .Kdmini.^trative 
Procesn  Under  Taft-Hartley.  63  Lab.  Rel.  Rep 
132,  153  (1966):  McCulloch.  An  Evaluation  of 
the  Remedies  Available  to  the  NLRB — Is 
There  Need  for  Legislative  o»-  Admini.itrative 
Change?.  15  Lab.  L    J.  755,  767-69  (1964). 

"  We  do  not  hold  that  a  reading  provision 
without  this  alternative  would  never  be 
appropriate. 

"  Indeed  the  Union  had  asked  the  Board 
to  Issue  a  bargaining  order  on  this  theory 
as  to  3  of  the  Company's  plants,  but  the 
Board  refused  to  do  so.  stating  that  It  oould 
not  under  the  Act  "where  majority  status  has 
never  been  obtained." 

"Cf.  Plannery,  supra  note  19,  at  81 


less  affords  a  useful  perspective  for  eval- 
uating our  progress  toward  meeting  cur- 
rent needs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sum- 
mary be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objeccion,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Housing    and    Urban    Development,  1967 
(By  John  M.  Dlckerman,  for  the  Producers' 
Council,  Inc.) 

INTRODUCTION 

A  national  paradox 

The  U.S.  Is  now  an  urban  nation.  We  have 
attained  this  urbanity  In  spite  of  law,  heri- 
tage, and  tradition  designed  to  respond  to 
the  needs  of  a  rural  society.  Change  Is  in 
the  wind  and  has  been  for  some  time.  These 
changes  In  social,  technological,  political, 
and  economic  areas  are  well  advanced,  and 
may  well  pose  the  questions:  In  making  way 
for  the  new,  what  takes  the  place  of  the  old? 
And  secondly,  who  guides,  shapes,  and  Im- 
plements the  changes  and  the  Institutions 
wrought  by  change? 

This  report  will  Identify  and  evaluate  some 
of  the  basic  forces  at  work  In  this  revolu- 
tion. McUce  no  mistake.  It  ts  a  revolution, 
quiet  to  be  sure,  but  nevertheless  a  basic 
restructuring  of  our  society. 

Our  roots  are  deep 

The  U.S.  Is  rooted  in  the  soil.  Our  agrarian 
society  of  a  century  ago  did  not  require  gov- 
ernment direction.  The  Industrialization  of 
American  slgnaUd  the  doom  of  an  agrarian 
economy  and  reflected  the  expansion  of  gov- 
ernment Intervention. 

More  than  half  the  population  lived  In 
cities  by  the  early  1940's.  This  figure  has 
grown  to  65%  today,  and  Is  projected  as  80% 
by  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  urban  shift 
Is  a  well-known  process.  The  problems  of 
such  a  shift  are  well  defined:  the  solutions 
remain  elusive. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  moving  to- 
ward solutions  through  long-term  programs 
presently  In  the  planning  stages,  and  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  weapons,  both 
old  and  new. 

In  any  case.  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  the  search 
for  viable  solutions  will  always  be  with  us. 
If  present  programs  do  not  succeed,  new  pro- 
grams win  be  evolved,  ad  Infinitum  If  nec- 
essary. It  Is  a  predictable  certainty  that  no 
matter  what  the  evolution,  urban  America 
will   be   deeply   and   profoundly  affected. 

Four  areas  for  discussion 

Four  areas  stand  out  In  the  current  history 
of  federal  Involvement.  Our  exploration  in 
theee  areas  has  no':  been  of  the  trivia  in- 
volved, but  probing,  seeking  the  vital  areas 
that  often  reflect  the  Inner  philosophy  of  a 
subject. 

These  four  areas  are:  rebuilding  our  cities; 
metropolitan  planning;  new  communities; 
and  technological  research  in  housing  and 
urban  d«t;e2opment. 

We  will  discuss  the  scope  and  stgnlflcance 
of  the  present  1967  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Program  as  It  relates  to  current 
thinking,  and  project  the  logical  extensions 
of  such  a  program.  Value  Judgments  and 
commentary  will  be  made  In  terms  of  prob- 
able program  effectiveness,  as  well  as  costs, 
time  schedules,  and  expected  results. 

When  did  it  all  start? 

The  flrst  serious  attempts  at  Federal  hous- 
ing programs  were  Initiated  in  the  mld- 
1930"s.  Three  decades  later  a  philosophy  of 
power  evolved  In  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment exerts  Its  full  weight  and  prestige  In 
the  development  of  a  new  national  urban 
Image. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development  De- 
partment was  assigned  the  task  to  provide 
planning  and  motivation  for  the  legislation 
enacted  by  Congress. 
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Well  established  federal  urban  commit- 
ments and  the  ever  deepening  spiral  of 
problems  facing  our  cities  prompted  White 
House  backing  of  this  urban-oriented  legis- 
lation. The  decision  was  made  In  the  face  of 
accelerating  International  involvement  and 
mounting  national  debt. 

The  outlook  for  success 

Billions  of  federal  dollars  have  been  spent 
for  public  housing,  urban  renewal,  sewer 
and  water  grants,  urban  planning,  and  social 
aid.  More  recently,  a  "war  on  poverty"  was 
declared.  The  physical,  sociological,  and 
economic  deteroratlon  of  urban  areas  con- 
tinues, however.  Slums  grow,  disease  spreads, 
and  crime  proliferates.  A  significant  number 
of  otir  citizens  are  still  trapped  in  the 
stricken  ghettos  of  luban  blight. 

A  massive  "dollar-wave"  tactic  was  devel- 
oped for  attacking  the  problem,  after  reluc- 
tant, almost  stubborn,  recognition  that  three 
decades  of  Federal  direction  In  renewal  and 
public  housing  had  fallen  far  short  of  orig- 
inal objectives. 

Superimposed  on  the  general  problem  Is 
a  very  specific  problem.  The  explosive  Issue 
of  Civil  Rights  has  asserted  Itself  in  the 
form  of  protest,  both  militant  and  passive. 
The  problems  of  the  urban  situation  inten- 
sify the  protest.  Growing  political  aware- 
ness strengthens  demands  for  action  and  In 
some  rases  ultimately  results  in  uncontrolled 
rioting,  which  through  a  feedback  cycle  re- 
sults In  creating  more  slums,  m.ore  disease, 
and  more  economic  futility. 

Only  history  will  tell  us  whether  this  Con- 
gressional action,  spurred  to  some  extent  by 
the  Watts  and  Harlem  riots,  will  contribute 
to  solutions  of  the  problem. 

Passage  of  the  Demonstration  Cities,  or 
Model  Cities  Program  as  It  Is  informally  dub- 
bed, indicated  executive  and  legislative 
awareness  of  mounting  urban  pressures. 

The  question  that  history  will  have  to  an- 
swer Is:  "Can  success  be  built  on  a  foimda- 
tlon  of  three  decades  of  controversy  and  con- 
flict over  methods,  philosophy,  and  achieve- 
ment?" 

The  dream  and  the  reality 

The  dream  of  Demonstration  Cities  Is  that 
176  existing  federal  programs  dealing  vrlth 
all  aspects  of  the  urban  problem  can  be  co- 
ordinated to  the  extent  of  meeting  an  over- 
all policy  objective. 

The  reality  Is  that  the  fragmentation  of 
objectives,  redundancy,  and  inter-agency  con- 
flict have  never,  In  our  history,  been  legis- 
lated or  memoed  out  of  existence. 

The  Demonstration  Cities  program  recog- 
nizes the  problems  and  limitations  of  pre- 
vious planning  and  has  placed  coordination 
among  Its  major  policy  objectives. 

Implementation  and  attainment  of  this  ob- 
jective, If  accomplished,  will  be  a  tmlque  and 
vital   administrative   peiformance. 

Scope  and  significance  of  demonstration 
cities 

The  avowed  emphasis  of  the  program  to 
rebuild  our  cities  is  on  aids  and  systems  for 
restoring  blight  areas,  and  assistance  to  resi- 
dents of  these  areas  toward  "participation  In 
the  mainstream  of  American  life."  Although 
critical  to  the  program,  this  aspect  Is  by  no 
means  the  only  significant  feature  of  the 
legislation. 

Second  of  the  four  areas  of  disctisslon  as 
previously  mentioned  is  the  planned  metro- 
politan development  section  of  the  program. 
Significance  of  this  will  be  Its  effect  on  the 
traditional  form  and  function  of  local  gov- 
ernment. 

The  impact  of  federally  sponsored  New 
Towns,  ova  third  item,  on  existing  cities  has 
yet  to  be  determined. 

Although  there  is  no  clear  direction  as  yet, 
our  final  area  of  report,  the  research  author- 
ity in  housing  construction,  rehabilitation 
and  maintenance,  and  urban  development 
will  no  doubt  have  a  measurable  impact  on 
the  construction  Industry.  The  research  di- 


rective gives  HUD  the  authority  to  test  and 
demonstrate  advances  in  technology  relating 
to  design,  construction,  manufacturing,  ma- 
terials, products,  and  building  components. 
The  research  authority  provides  HUD  with 
a  potential  "power  stick"  of  substantial  pro- 
portions. HUD'S  power  to  grant  or  withhold 
approvals  predicated  on  its  research  findings 
in  a  wide  spectrum  of  construction-related 
activity  could  materially  affect  the  construc- 
tion industry  at  every  level  of  operation :  pro- 
ducers, labor,  engineers,  architect,  financial 
institutions,  and  builders. 

Rebuildinff  the  cities 

The  Model  Cities  technique  as  it  relates  to 
cities  Is  identifiable  by  a  number  of  unique 
features: 

ft  ts  a  demonstrative  experiment,  designed 
to  evaluate  failure  as  well  as  success. 

It  is  a  concentrated  effort  seeking  to  focus 
coordinated  action  on  specimen  neighbor- 
hoods which  conform  to  specific  criteria  of 
overcrowding,  poverty,  unemployment,  wel- 
fare recipients,  low  skill  and  education  levels, 
poor  health,  disease  and  crime.  Action  will 
be  through  an  officially  designated  "dty  dem- 
onstration agency." 

It  is  a  people-factored  program  taking  into 
account  sociological  guidance  and  direction 
In  education,  health,  training,  ]obs,  and  coun- 
seling. 

It  is  faciUttea-oriented  with  emphasis  on 
recreation  areas,  parks,  transportation, 
health,  and  education. 

It  is  housing-oriented  toward  providing 
expansion  of  living  units  for  low  Income 
families. 

It  stresses  local  participation  through  the 
dtlzenry  in  adoalnlstration,  work,  smd  train- 
ing. AU  phases  of  the  program  are  subject 
to  the  approval  of  local  governing  bodies. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  other  conditions  which  must  be  met: 
project  must  be  able  to  demonstrate  meas- 
urable results:  be  Initiated  in  a  reasonably 
short  time;  show  adequate  organization  and 
resources;  encourage  private  initiative  and 
enterprise;  local  laws  must  conform  to  pro- 
gram objectives;  have  a  satisfactory  re{oca- 
tion  plan  for  displaced  citizens;  prior  com- 
mitinent  of  cooperation  from  area  agencies; 
project  must  be  consistent  with  urban  or 
metropolitan  planning  In  the  area;  local  ju- 
risdictions must  maintain  continuing  level 
of  expenditures. 

Federal  financial  assistance 
Three  types  of  aaslatanoe  are  provided  In 
the  statute: 

1.  Up  to  80%  of  oosta  of  planning  and  de- 
veloping dty  demonstration  programs. 

2.  Up  to  80%  of  administrative  costs  for 
a  local  demonstration  program.  Limited  to 
local  demonstration  dty  costs  only,  not  local 
costs  of  administering  any  other  federal  pro- 
grams. 

3.  Up  to  80%  of  the  amount  of  local  (non- 
federal) contributions,  otherwise  required  to 
be  made  to  all  projects  or  acttvitles  assisted 
by  federal  granta-ln-ald  programs  which  are 
utUlzed  In  oonneotton  with  a  demonstration 
program. 

Twenty-four  million  dollars  has  been  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  date  through 
the  year  ending  June  80,  1068  for  (1)  above. 
Fotir-himdred  million  dollars  until  June  80, 
1968,  has  been  authorized  for  (2)  &  (8). 
And  five-hundred  million  through  June  30, 
1960,  has  been  authorized  for  (2)  b  (3).  An 
added  two-hiuidred  and  fifty  million  was 
authorized  for  Model  Clty-related  Urban 
Renewal. 

Congress,  having  approved  the  program 
and  the  authorizations,  so  far  has  been  slow 
to  appropriate  the  money.  In  1966  it  approved 
$ll-mllllon  for  (1)  above,  but  nothing  for 
(2)  and  (3).  For  fiscal  year  1968  the  Admini- 
stration has  asked  for  $12-milIlon  for  (1) 
and  •400-mllUon  for  (2)  and  (8). 

The  question  of  appropriations  will  be  a 
continuing  lacus. 


Supplemental  grants,  (3)  above,  accord- 
ing to  HUD'S  Model  Cities  Program  Guide, 
".  .  .  must  be  used  first  to  support  new  and 
additional  projects  and  activities  not  other- 
wise assisted  under  an  existing  federal  grant- 
in-aid  program."  Simplified  examples  of  how 
various  grant-in-aid  programs  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Model  Cities  Program  are 
shown  m  Appendix  A. 

Informal  estimates  of  the  number  of  fed- 
eral grants-in-aid  applicable  to  Model  Cities 
are  as  high  as  200.  The  HUD  Program  Guide 
lists  46.  The  HUD  list  is  revealing  for  two 
reasons:  It  shows  specific  examples  of  the 
types  of  grants-in-aid  available,  and  also 
perhaps  of  even  more  slgnlflcance,  an  in- 
dication of  the  possible  redundancy  of 
grants-in-aid  through  the  various  depart- 
ments. How  much  duplication  exists  could 
only  be  determined  by  an  In-depth  survey 
of  all  departments.  To  HUD's  credit,  It  must 
be  stated  that  elimination  of  redundancy 
and  complete  coordination  of  programs  is  a 
major  objective. 

How  the  program  functions 

Cities  desiring  Demonstration  Cities  pro- 
grams must  meet  HUD  requirements  as  set 
forth  earlier.  Approval  of  a  program  for  a 
given  city  Is  based  on  a  selection  system 
rather  than  a  first-come-first-served  basis. 

Direct  and  indirect  redundancy  and  over- 
lap of  functions  within  the  various  federal 
agencies  could  be  a  serious  obstacle  In  the 
path  of  progress  for  Demonstration  Cities. 

The  Federal  Government  has  set  the 
wheels  in  motion  to  avoid  such  conflict,  how- 
ever, HEW  Is  establishing  a  Center  for  Com- 
munity Planning,  OEO  has  a  liaison  officer 
for  model  cities,  Labor  Department  has  a 
similar  officer.  Other  departments  are  likely 
to  follow  the  same  path. 

It  win  not  do  for  local  governments  to 
submit  re-hashed  previously  discarded  city 
programs  and  thus  attempt  to  meet  the 
criteria  for  new  Ideas  and  approaches  to  local 
solution  to  local  problems. 

As  the  program  has  developed  and  the 
need  for  coordination  became  more  obvious 
it  has  been  reported  that  local  governments 
in  applying  for  demonstration  cities  funding 
are  in  most  cases  coordinating  the  flrst 
phase,  planning,  with  a  fair  degree  of 
success. 

The  basic  Issues  confronting  local  govern- 
ments are:  housing,  health,  Jobs,  and  educa- 
tion. 

First,  the  city  must  determine,  realisti- 
cally, the  real  causes  of  neighborhood  defi- 
ciencies. Second,  they  must  analyze  the  pro- 
grams available,  local  state  and  federal,  for 
solutions.  Third,  they  mtist  draw  up  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  inter-relatlonshlpe 
of  these  various  solutions.  Fourth,  they  must 
identify  those  problems  for  which  there  are 
no  grants-in-aid  available  cr  where  current 
grants  are  insufficient.  These  are  probleir.8  to 
be  attacked  by  supplemental  grant  funds. 

The  challenge  of  Demonstration  Cities  is 
local  government's  ability  to  develop  crea- 
tive. Inventive,  and  imaginative,  solution- 
oriented  programs,  toward  their  own 
problems. 

Subect  to  funding,  citlee  may  request  HUD 
for  the  appointment  of  a  metropolitan-ex- 
pediter as  provided  for  in  the  Planned  Metro- 
politan portion  of  the  1966  legislation.  This 
expediter  would  serve  as  liaison  between 
local  governments  and  HUD. 

Profile  of  a  demonstration  city 

As  published  by  HUD  in  their  guidelines, 
an  illustration  of  how  the  program  might 
work,  using  HUD  figures,  would  be  as  follows: 

Sample  City  V.SA.  has  a  population  of  1 
million  people,  with  10%  of  the  housing 
sheltering  its  citizens  in  sub-standard  con- 
dition. Sample  City  has  an  unemployment 
rate  of  6%,  with  a  median  family  income  of 
$6,200  yearly. 

Sample  City  has  slums  which  account  for 
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two- thirds  of  the  sub-standard  housing  and 
36%  of  the  unemployment.  Slum  Illiteracy 
nXe  am^ong  adults  is  15%,  average  school 
facility  40  years  old.  Infant  mortality  rate  Is 
8%.  Median  slum  family  yearly  income  Is 
$3J00. 

On  the  assumption  that  Sample  City 
would  have  participated  in  a  number  of 
uucoordlnated  federal  programs  such  as 
urban  renewal,  public  housing,  and  the 
Poverty  Program,  the  city  would  now  under 
a  Demonstration  CUles  Program,  establish  a 
"Dentonstration  City  Agency '"  which  would 
apply  for  planning  funds.  Upon  definition 
of  the  city's  needs,  resources,  and  objectives 
the  city  would  receive  a  grant  of  80%  of  the 
coat  of  planning. 

A  comprehensive  planning  program  would 
b0  undertaken  setting  forth  timing  and 
•cheduUng  for  accomplishing  the  stated 
gotilM.  The  Sample  City  F>rogram  might 
roughly  parallel  this  typical  schedule:  Urban 
Rertewal  Retiabilitation  of  6.000  homes  and 
apartments;  Job  Corps  Training  Program  for 
600  men;  portions  of  the  supplemental  grant 
would  be  used  to  set  up  a  revolving  fund 
to  mAke  grants  to  needy  homeowners,  to 
train  homeowners  In  re[>alr  work,  to  aid 
small  biulnessmen  In  establishing  rehabili- 
tation businesses,  there  would  be  a  1200-unlt 
public  bousing  project;  grants  for  housing 
code  enforcement,  and  for  parks  and  beau- 
tlflcatlon. 

In  this  Sample  City  Program  a  Head  Start 
Program  for  25.000  children,  day  care  tor 
10,000  children,  baste  education  for  3.500 
Bdulta,  anti-dropout  campaign  for  20.000 
and  a  counseling  and  training  program  for 
the  educationally  disadvantaged  would  serve 
education  goals. 

Employment  opportunities  programs  would 
parallel  the  education  projects:  manpoioer 
placement  tor  75.000  workers,  alter-school 
and  tummer  employment  program  for  15,000 
a  vocational  center  for  10,000  and  on-the- 
job  training  for  5.000. 

Supporting  all  of  these  activities  would 
be  assistance  for  the  drug  and  alcotioliarn 
problems,  community  facilities  such  as 
neighborhood  centers,  schools,  libraries. 
transportation,  wel/are  and  other  municipal 
tervicea. 

Costs  of  the  prograrn 

Total  ooets  would  be  $253-mllllon  dollars. 
Federal  share,  under  existing  grants-in-aid 
•160-mlUlon,  local  siiare  »103-mllUon. 

tJnder  a  IJemonstratlon  Cities  Program  the 
federal  share  would  rise  to  •235-mUllon.  the 
original  share  of  $153-mlUlon  Plus  an  80  "V 
supplement  share  of  tlOS-mllUon  non-federal 
contribution,  or  •82-mUllon.  With  thu  HCD 
aupplemental  grant  the  local  share  could  be 
reduced  to  •2l-milllon. 

HUD  estimated  5-year  results 
Unemployment  reduced  from  25%  to  5%; 
substandard  housing  reduied  from  65%  to 
6%;  infant  mortality  reduced  from  80  per- 
thouaand  to  25  per-thousand;  adult  illiteracy 
from  15%  to  3%;  median  income  increased 
from  $3,200  to  $5,000;  new  schools,  smaller 
classes;  feu-er  dropouts:  better  streets,  off- 
street  parking:  better  transit:  new  health 
center;  libraries;  playground;  and  neighbor- 
hood centers. 

Thla  represents  a  400%  drop  In  the  un- 
employment ratio,  a  1200'^n  drop  In  sub- 
standard housing  ratio,  a  220%  drop  In  In- 
fant mortality  ratios,  a  400%  drop  In  adult 
Illiteracy  ratios,  and  a  56%  rise  In  median 


Con  this  be  accomplished? 
Tbe  goals  and  achievements  planned  are 
admirable.  The  question  of  results  within 
tbe  time  schedule  of  5  years  remains  specu- 
latlTe.  Sample  City,  U.S.A..  Is  a  hypothetical 
case  set  forth  by  HT7D  as  an  example  of  how 
the  program  might  function.  The  anticipated 
achievements  can  only  be  evaluated  In  light 
of  past  experience  and  logical  asstunptlons. 
baaed  on  practical  and  known  realities. 


Even  with  the  assumption  that  prior  his- 
tory and  experience  has  been  In  a  different 
context,  that  the  dollar  incentives  available 
under  this  program  are  substantially  great- 
er than  In  prior  programs,  and  that  focused 
resources  on  a  well  defined  area  Is  an  untried 
innovation,  old  and  new  obstacles  may  be- 
gin to  assert  themselves.  An  examination  of 
some  of  the  more  familiar  obstacles  might 
be  In  order. 

Uncertainties  of  Congressional  funding. 
The  amount  and  timing  of  Congressional 
appropriations  is  an  unpredictable  variable 
over  the  time  schedule  as  vlsloned  by  HUD. 

Tranj/afton  of  policy  into  action.  Liter- 
ally thousands  of  federal,  state,  and  local 
officials  must  interpret  policy.  One  has  only 
to  look  at  present  federal  programs  of  any 
nature  to  understand  the  enormity  of  the 
coordination  and  cooperation  problem. 

Producing  measurable  results.  The  very 
size  and  scope  of  the  progr-im  mitigates 
against  attaining  a  finite  measure  of  re- 
sults. Since  results  must  measure  up  to  the 
goals  originally  set  to  obtain  the  program 
and  the  money,  the  temptation  to  rational- 
ize results,  meaningful  only  in  terms  of 
maintaining  program  funding,  must  be 
avoided. 

Political  Environment.  Politics  Is  mercu- 
rial, to  say  the  least,  and  when  we  consider 
that  a  5-2  year  program  ( 'i  year  planning — 
5  years  doing)  could  possibly  span:  3  House 
elections:  3  Senatorial  elections;  3  Presi- 
dential Administrations,  and  an  incalcul- 
able number  of  state  and  local  elections. 
The  poesibillties  of  stop-start-stop  opera- 
tions and  their  effect  on  a  finely  timed  and 
tuned  schedule  are  apparent. 

Political  Pressures.  Choice  of  cities  and 
programs  will  be  at  best  difficult.  When 
political  reality  and  expediency  meet  HUD's 
carefully  planned  city  selection  process,  fire- 
works and  subsequent  loss  of  time  Is  the 
very  least  to  be  expected. 

The  very  Inventiveness  and  Innovation  of 
the  program.  Its  broad  sweep.  Its  compre- 
hensive alms  and  Its  laudable  objectives 
may  well  be  the  largest  obstacles  In  Its 
paths.  The  program  as  planned  by  HUD 
must,  by  Its  very  size  and  nature,  step  on 
toes  and  cross  jealously  guarded  lines  and 
traditional   structures. 

Evaluating  time,  result/cost, 'factors 

If  we  take  a  prugram  that  Is  b.-and-new 
In  concept;  add  the  variables  of  funding 
and  Congressional  approprlJttlons;  add  the 
equation  of  state  and  IochI  acceptance;  mul- 
tiply by  political  considerations  at  all  gov- 
ernment levels;  take  Into  consideration 
broad  administrative  discretion;  apply  it  to 
a  statute  susceptible  m  varied  Interpreta- 
tion; and  finally  commit  it  to  an  optimistic 
time  schedule  we  can  see  the  difficulties  of 
analysis. 

Some  predictive  evaluations  may  be  made, 
houever. 

Time  will  be  a  major  problem  So  many 
of  the  Demonstration  Cities  Programs  are 
based  on  time  and  timing  that  a  meaningful 
evaluation  is  valid  only  on  the  logical  extra- 
polation of  history,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
workings  of  any  federal  program.  Time  Is 
needed  by  local  Jurisdictions  to  prepare  pro- 
posals. Time  Is  needed  to  evaluate  these  pro- 
posals. Time  Is  needed  for  funding  approvals. 
Time  Is  needed  to  demonstrate  progress. 
Tirne  Is  needed  to  fulfill  all  of  the  program 
criteria,  l.e  :  citizen  participation,  local  city 
initiative,  employment  or  residents  of  the 
demonstration  area,  and  other  requirements. 
Time  will  be  required  for  coordination  and 
liaison. 

HUD  has  been  reluctant,  and  understand- 
ably so,  to  establish  firm  time  commitments 
for  results.  One  Intuitively  feels  that  even 
when  these  commitments  are  made  that  a 
100"  hedge-factor  could  be  employed  with 
no  other  knowledge  than  "the  Government 
Just  doesn't  work  that  way."  In  other  words. 


doubling  the  announced  time  schedules 
would  indicate  a  more  practical  planning 
guide  to  HUD  programs. 

Witness  the  three  decades  of  public  hous- 
ing before  "hard-fact"  results  emerged  and 
the  residue  of  contention  still  extant.  The 
20-year-old  Urban  Renewal  Program  and  its 
delays  are  to  this  day  a  subject  of  debate, 
its  results  in  relation  to  Its  cost  a  matter  of 
controversy. 

On  the  basis  of  these  two  programs  alone 
the  reader  might  conclude  that  merely  dou. 
bliny  the  HUD  timetable  is  conservative  In 
the  extreme. 

Results  must  be  demonstrated.  To  a  large 
extent,  HUD  will  be  charting  the  unknown 
In  demonstrating  results.  The  physical  laws 
do  not  apply  In  many  of  the  areas  HUD  has 
chosen  to  explore.  Although  each  of  the  end 
results,  predicted  In  the  Sample  City,  U  SA., 
synthesis,  may  be  statistically  demonstrated, 
only  one,  reduction  of  sub-standard  housing, 
Is  based  on  a  physical  or  "brick  and  mortar" 
Input. 

Unquestionably  certain  early  results  will  b« 
evident.  In  some  cases  within  the  five-year 
period.  Concentration  of  planning,  money, 
and  other  Inputs  within  a  limited  neighbor- 
hood Is  bound  to  produce  noticeable  results 
of  a  physical  or  facilities  nature.  Reportable 
results  win  no  doubt  be  available  In  other 
areas  as  well.  The  degfree  of  permanence,  and 
costs  of  these  results,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Each  of  the  other  areas  are  based  on  peo- 
ple-factored Inputs  of  education,  training, 
Interrelated  (and  In  many  cases  dependent) 
sociological  Inputs. 

Implicit  In  the  need  for  demonstratable 
results  is  the  commitment  to  examine  failure 
as  well  as  success.  For  it  Is  only  by  this 
means  that  meaningful  and  substantive 
solutions  may  be  found. 

The  ability  to  learn  from  failure  Is  unfor- 
tunately not  one  of  the  attributes  generally 
found  in  federal  agency  operations.  The 
more  likely  line  of  least  resistance  will  be 
toward  the  tangible  successes  In  terms  of 
physical  facilities.  It  Is  a  fate  devoutly  to  be 
wished  that  the  Interrelationships  of  "brick 
and  mortar"  and  "people-factored"  segment! 
of  the  program  can  be  brought  Into  a  viable 
relationship  leading  to  a  practical  formula 
of  operations,  applicable  to  the  solution  of 
urban  problems. 

Costs  must  be  validated.  It  Is  In  the  area 
of  costs  that  communications  tend  to  be  dis- 
torted. Semantics  as  well  as  differing  ground- 
rules  play  a  role  In  this  Important  area.  Are 
true  costs  Just  those  dollars  which  have  been 
pumped  Into  a  Demonstration  Cities  project? 
Are  true  costs  based  on  the  "Investment" 
principle,  that  the  money  that  goes  in  has  an 
economic  return  In  terms  of  area  business 
and  commerce,  upgraded  salary  levels,  reduc- 
tion In  welfare  and  unemployment  payments, 
added  tax  revenue  for  local,  state,  and  fed- 
eral coffers  as  a  result  of  the  overall  eco- 
nomic uplift?  It  Is  clear  that  the  "cost  ac- 
counting" of  Demonstration  Cities  should  be 
subject  to  a  single  policy  In  order  for  It  to 
be  a  factor  In  the  overall  evaluation  of  the 
program  on  a  cost-efficiency  basis. 
Enter  the  private  sector 

It  Is  perhaps  significant  that  the  first  men- 
tion of  the  Private  Sector  of  the  economy  U 
In  the  general  area  of  costs,  expenditures, 
funding,  and  related  financial  factors.  Gov- 
ernment officials  are  increasingly  stressing 
the  need  for  private  enterprise  In  the  urban 
development  process.  This  role  Is  defined  W 
two  areas:  as  entrepreneurs;  as  contractors. 
In  short,  private  enterprise  Is  assigned  a  con- 
fined role  of  manufacturer,  producer,  sup- 
plier, engineer,  or  financier,  the  typical  rolee 
assigned  private  enterprise  In  most  federal 
thinking. 

It  might  be  appropriate  to  ask  at  this  Junc- 
ture .  .  .  "Why  has  private  enterprise  been 
assigned  this  traditional  role  when  It  can 
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offer  needed  knowledge  and  Imagination  to 
the  entire  urban  development  program?" 

PLANNED    METHOPOLrrAK   DEVElOPItKNT 

The  "metro-government"  section  of  the 
Demonstration  Cities  Act  has  its  origins  in 
the  15-year  old  concept  of  establishing  pre- 
conditions for  certain  grants-in-aid  for  urban 
planning.  These  prerequisites  have  been  Im- 
posed for:  urban  renewal,  public  housing  and 
related  PHA  programs,  workable  programs, 
open-space  land,  sewer  and  water,  mass 
transit,  and  FHA  aided  subdivisions. 

Projected  growth  of  urban  areas  in  the  next 
two  decades  has  prompted  Congress  to  declare 
that  public  welfare  requires  "sound  and 
orderly  development  of  metropolitan  areas." 

HUD  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  (when 
funds  are  appropriated)  to  local  Jurisdic- 
tions carrying  out  metro  development  proj- 
ects If  they  are  consistent  with  "metropolitan 
wide  comprehensive  planning."  These  plan- 
ning grants  may  not  exceed  20%  of  the  cost 
of  the  planned  project  and  the  total  federal 
commitment  may  not  exceed  80%  of  the 
total  cost.  $25-milllon  for  1967  and  $50-mll- 
llon  for  1968  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  this  title. 

The  "metro  government"  title  has  its  sup- 
porters as  well  as  Its  critics.  The  former  view 
tbe  title  as  federal  assistance  to  encourage 
metropolitan  planning  for  sounder,  more  eco- 
nomical land  use,  and  facilities  utilization, 
all  this  tending  to  discourage  undesirable 
urban  sprawl  and  waste  of  urban  assets  and 
resources. 

Critics  interpret  It  as  a  reshaping  of  the 
traditional  structures  of  state-local-federal 
relationships.  They  see  federal  intervention 
In  the  determination  of  how  local  communi- 
ties should  be  planned  and  administered  In 
details  such  as  zoning,  subdivision  regula- 
tions, density  controls,  as  well  as  location, 
financing  and  scheduling  for  public  facility 
projects. 

It  Is  expected  that  of  the  219  metropolitan 
areas  designated,  an  estimated  150  will  seek 
to  be  included  with  12  or  more  advanced 
metropolitan  plans  qualifying  first. 

Congress  approved  the  program  with  little 
debate,  reflecting  a  probable  conviction  that 
coordination  of  fragmented  local  planning 
would  serve  the  public  welfare. 

UkND  DEVELOPMENT  AND  NEW  COMMtTNmKS 

Philosophically  the  Land  Development  and 
New  Communities  title  of  the  Demonstration 
Cities  legislation  appears  to  be  a  paradox.  On 
the  one  hand  we  have  legislation  aimed  at 
the  urban  problem;  in  this  title  we  deal 
basically  with  a  sub-urban  problem.  In  the 
context  of  federal  aid  to  create  living  environ- 
ment for  an  enlarging  urban  population, 
however,  the  paradox  evaporates. 

Basically,  this  section  is  an  extension  of 
the  1965  Title  X  FHA  mortgage  Insurance  for 
subdivided  land  with  sewer,  water,  streets 
and  related  on  and  off  site  facilities.  Title 
X  does  not  provide  mortgage  Insurance  for 
housing.  Maximum  Insurable  loan  undw 
Title  X  Is  $10-mllllon  for  7  years. 

Congress  In  1966  authorized  HUD  to  ex- 
pand this  to  $25-mllllon  with  terms  beyond 
7  years  and  to  Include  mortgage  Insurance 
for  New  Communities  or  New  Towns.  With 
this  extension  goes  an  expansion  of  the  scope 
of  HUD  Involvement.  Detailed  planning,  land 
use.  Income  levels,  and  density  criteria  will 
be  required  to  comply  with  HUD-set  stand- 
ards. 

The  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
(PNMA)  is  authorized  to  acquire  resulting 
community  mortgages  under  the  more  lib- 
eral Special  Assistance  Program. 

Federal  planning  grants  and  federal  pub- 
lic facilities  loans  would  be  available  under 
the  Land  Development  and  New  Communi- 
ties title. 

Until  a  "learning  curve"  on  this  title  la 
established,  It  Is  expected  that  proposed  new 


communities  will  be  closely  scrutinized  by 
HUD  and  FHA.  This  legislative  provision 
win  probably  spur  development  of  a  limited 
number  of  New  Towna  or  New  Communities. 

The  only  significant  plans  for  New  Towns 
are  now  In  tbe  bands  of  private  enterprise. 
A  variety  of  problems  have  beset  these  early 
efforts  and  no  single  factor  or  set  of  factors 
has  emerged  as  the  key  problem.  The  normal 
problem  facing  enterprises  of  this  nattire 
are:  location,  financing,  market,  design  and 
management. 

The  vague  wording  of  the  statute  as  to 
what  a  New  Town  or  New  Community  Is,  may 
attenuate  progress.  Politically  it  Is  suggested 
that  these  new  jurisdictions  will  serve  as 
satellites  for  the  larger  metropolitan  areas. 
Mayors  of  large  cities,  a  practical  lot,  see 
these  New  Towns  or  Communities  siphon- 
ing off  residents  as  well  as  urban  business  and 
Industry.  Planners  see  the  new  concept  as 
an  ecological  system  complete  and  self-sus- 
taining. 

It  may  be  several  years  before  a  true  pic- 
ture of  these  New  Towna  can  be  evaluated. 

FEOERAI.  RESEARCH  IN  CONSTRUCTION  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT   TSCHNOLOGT 

Federal  housing  agencies  have  for  years 
been  authorized  to  study  housing  cost  reduc- 
tion methods  through  new  and  improved 
construction  techniques.  Except  for  a  brief 
flurry  of  activity  in  the  mid-1940's  they  have 
not  actively  pursued  technical  research.  Dur- 
ing these  years  the  "research"  was  confined 
in  great  part  to  market  data,  inventories, 
mortgage  finance  problems,  and  housing 
needs. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  has  con- 
ducted research  projects  on  building  ma- 
terials, but  only  as  a  by-product  of  Its  nor- 
mal activity. 

The  bulk,  indeed  the  major  share,  of  re- 
search In  housing  construction  has  been  per- 
formed, underwritten,  and  guided,  through 
the  channels  of  private  companies.  Work  In 
research  has  also  been  regularly  performed 
and  sponsored  by  trade  association  groupm 
and  of  course  educational  institutions. 
HUD  involvement 

In  requesting  a  new  program  of  research 
In  urban  technology,  the  President  pointed 
out  that  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  percent 
of  the  government's  total  R&D  exi>enditures 
have  been  in  the  bousing  and  urban  affairs 
field.  Significantly,  this  did  not  reflect  pri- 
vate investment  In  R&D. 

HUD  maintains  that:  Technological  prog- 
ress has  been  made  but  It  is  slow  to  be 
adopted:  builders  fear  major  changes  in  de- 
sign or  materials  for  fear  of  negative  market 
reaction;  home  buyers  do  not  readily  occept 
deviation  from  tradition  In  materials  as  well 
as  design;  labor  may  be  unreceptive  to  inno- 
vation tor  fear  of  economic  loss;  communi- 
ties are  slow  to  accept  new  urban  devlopment 
techniques. 

HUD'S  conviction  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment "can  and  should  assert  leadership" 
has  led  It  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must 
move  with  determination  and  aggressiveness 
Into  technological  research.  The  direction  of 
this  federal  Intervention  has  been  speclflcally 
outlined  In  the  statute. 

Scope  of  HUD  research  activity 

In  essence,  HUD'b  charter  In  the  area  of 
research  Is  stated  as:  (1)  conduct  research 
and  studies  to  test  and  demonstrate  new 
and  improved  techniques  and  methods  of 
applying  advances  In  technology  to  housing 
construction,  rehabilitation  and  mainte- 
nance, and  to  tirban  activities;  and  (2)  en- 
coiuage  and  promote  the  acceptance  and  ap- 
plication of  new  and  improved  techniques 
and  methods  ...  by  all  housing  Industry  seg- 
ments Uicludtng  communities. 

The  law  delineates  specific  technological 
fields  within  which  such  research  and  stud- 
ies, shall  apply.  These  areas,  as  previously 


noted,  are  design  concepts,  construction  and 
rehabilitation  methods,  manufacturing  proc- 
esses, materials,  and  products,  and  building 
components. 

Basically,  HUD  participation  In  the  re- 
search field  represents  an  enlargement  and 
refinement  of  Federal  Government  power  to 
adjust  and  enforce  its  concepts  through  the 
mechanism  of  "funding-availability"  lor  pro- 
grams a  t;'i>e  of  conform  or  deny  process. 

The  President  has  asked  Congress  to  au- 
thorize for  HUD  an  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Research,  Technology  and  Engineering.  Fiscal 
requests  amounted  to  $20-mlllion  for  1968 
and  a  requested  $5-mllllon  Increase  to  (18- 
mllUon  for  other  studies  In  housing,  urban 
development,  and  urban  transportation. 

Functioning  of  HUD  in  research  activity 
The  broad  language  of  the  statute  permits 
HUD  to  operate  with  complete  flexibility.  As 
presently  envisioned  the  research  operation 
will  be  primarily  administrative  in  natiu-e, 
functioning  as  an  analytical  and  evaluation 
group.  Actual  work  will  be  performed  under 
contract  or  agreement  with  other  govern- 
ment agencies,  colleges  and  universities,  and 
other  R&D-orlented  organizations. 

HUD  has  proposed  Its  sphere  of  activity  In 
the  following  research  fields:  housing  re- 
search; building  materials  and  components; 
development  of  a  wide-scale  re/iablZifafion 
technology;  land  use  and  community  en- 
vironment; public  facilities  and  services;  ef- 
fective local  government  and  efficient  local 
administration;  departmental  programs  and 
resources. 

The    concept    and    reality    of    the    systems 
approach 

The  systems  approach,  which  has  been 
heralded  as  a  success  In  the  areas  of  space 
and  national  defense,  may  well  be  the  pan- 
acea HUD  foresees  In  solutions  to  urban  re- 
search technology.  This  approach  to  the 
problem  has  been  suggested  in  the  HUD 
publication  "Science  and  the  City." 

The  apparent  success  of  systems  method- 
ology in  space  and  national  defense  does  not 
insure  a  similar  success  In  Its  application 
to  the  technology  of  construction  and  urban 
development.  The  systems  approach  In  space 
and  defense  deals  essentially  with  physical 
laws  which  lend  themselves  to  mathematical 
translation  and  subsequent  computerization. 
If  we  examine  this  aspect  of  the  HUD  analy- 
sis and  rationale  for  leadership  in  vu-ban- 
related  research  It  becomes  quite  clear  that 
urban  problems  are  heavily  people- factored 
and  thus  not  wholly  compatible  to  the  sys- 
tems concept  as  It  applies  to  space  and 
defense  technology. 

HUD  rationale  bears  repeating  at  this 
point.  HUD  points  out  that:  Technological 
progress  has  been  made  but  It  Is  slow  to  be 
adopted.  (The  adoption  process  is  a  people- 
factor.)  Builders  fear  major  changes  in  de- 
sign or  materials  for  fear  of  negative  market 
reaction.  (Builders'  fears  and  msirket  reac- 
tion are  people-factored.)  Home  buyers  do 
not  readily  accept  deviation  from  tradition 
in  materials  as  well  as  design.  (Buyer  ac- 
ceptance is  people-factored.)  Labor  may  be 
unreceptive  to  innovation  for  fear  of  eco- 
nomic loss.  (Labor's  fears  are  i)eople-fac- 
tored.)  Communities  are  slow  to  accept  new 
urban  development  techniques.  (Communi- 
ties are  people-factored.) 

HUD  may  develop  a  "systems  method- 
ology" for  urban  technology.  It  may  be  a 
fallacy  to  assume,  however,  that  it  can  be 
transferred  Intact  from  a  context  which  is 
not  compatible  with  urban  conditions, 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  is  Involved  in  an  extremely 
complex  problem.  The  Demonstration  Cities 
Act  Is,  In  essence,  a  refiectlon  of  the  philos- 
ophy and  concept  of  the  department  Itself. 
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HVD  objectives,  though  specific  In  Intent, 
will  find  the  translation  Into  action  a  major 
undertaking,  since  no  applicable  precedent 
ezlsta  for  many  of  the  planned  techniques. 

The  emphasla  on  iociological  or  people- 
factored  criteria  establishes  an  unknown 
varlalde  which  does  not  lend  Itself  to  meas- 
urement of  program  effectiveness  by  any 
presently  known  standards. 

There  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  time 
oommltmenta  for  programs  when  announced 
by  UUi>  will  subject  to  any  more  or  any 
leM  slippage  than  one  would  normally  ex- 
pect of  any  federal  program.  Doubling  the 
announced  time  schedules  would  seem  to  be 
a  reasonable  expectation. 

Congressional  funding,  of  the  program 
win  be  not  only  a  variable  factor  but  also 
unpredictable.  The  long-range  planning  In- 
herent In  the  HXJD  program  wUl  be  subject 
to  the  winds  of  political  change.  Interna- 
tional Involvement  as  well  as  Internal  na- 
tional problems  may  shift  present  congres- 
sional tUnklng.  Depending  on  the  nature  of 
t)ia  shift.  It  must  be  p>olnted  out,  the  trend 
of  HUt>  appropriations  could  be  up  as  well 
as  down. 

An  important  element  of  the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  Program  la  the  development  of 
criteria  suitable  for  measuring  and  evaluat- 
ing tuceess  as  well  as  failure. 

The  complexities  of  the  program.  In  terms 
of  cooperation  and  coordination,  will  require 
trained  administrators  In  large  numbers. 
Personnel  requirements  loom  as  an  extreme- 
ly Important  f  sector  in  the  translation  of  pol- 
icy Into  action. 

Metropolitan-wide  planning,  encouraged 
by  federal  grants,  wUl  spread.  The  effect  of 
federal  grants  In  this  area,  on  state  and  local 
Jurisdictions  will  add  substantially  to  fed- 
eral control  In  local  zoning,  land-use,  and 
planning  functions. 

Federal  mortgage  insurance  for  New  Towns 
and  Communities  will  not  be  extensive  in 
the  short-term  future.  As  experience  Is 
gained  In  New  Towns,  now  almost  exclu- 
sively financed  by  the  private  sector,  more 
federal  participation  may  be  expected.  As 
presently  expressed,  the  distinction  between 
Naw  Towns  and  suburban  subdivisions  Is 
not  clear.  We  may  exp>ect  that  the  federal 
participation  will  be  In  the  latter  type  of 
project  In  the  near-term  f  utvire. 

r^«  ambiguity  of  HVDs  definition  of  the 
research  and  urban  technology  problem  and 
Its  announced  objectives  will  bear  careful 
study.  A  breakthrough  In  the  solution  of 
urban  problems,  utilizing  a  "borrowed"  aero- 
space systems  approach  seems  unlikely  with- 
in the  present  state-of-the-art.  HUD  must 
explore  solutions  within  the  dimensions  of 
Its  own  unique  problems. 

The  increasing  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment through  the  exercise  of  its  fund- 
ing-participation conform  or  deny  grants 
will  continue  through  eve*"/  level  of  socletv. 
Individuals,  local  and  state  governments, 
and  private  enterprise  may  anticipate  a  con- 
tinuation and  expansion  of  federal  involve- 
ment. 

The  Demonstration  Cities  Program,  as 
with  many  other  federal  programs,  does  not 
clearly  delineate  the  precise  role  of  the  pri- 
vate $eetor  of  our  economy.  The  traditional 
assumption  of  government  planners  Is  that 
private  enterprise  will  react  to  economic  op- 
portunity. Based  on  this  assumpclon  govern- 
ment planning  invariably  overlooks  the  tre- 
mendou*  capacity  and  availability  of  the 
private  sector  for  guidance  and  consixltation 
at  the  initial  plannlng-development  stage. 
The  Involvement  of  private  enterprise  In  all 
phSBTS  of  government  programs  must  not 
ba  overlooked  .  .  .  Indeed,  the  fact  that  this 
■actor  of  our  economy  has  often  been  Ig- 
nored when  government  cornea  to  grlpa  with 
the  reaUtlea  of  solutions,  stands  as  an  Im- 
pediment to  Creative  Federalism. 

Tbla  ooodltlon  must  be  corrected. 


APPENDIX-EXAMPLES     AND     COMPUTATIONS     OF     HUD 
GRANTS-IN-AID  PROGRAM 

P}alUr  iBiounts  in  UiouMndsj 


Federally  assisted  activities 

Statutory 

Non- 

i.TClU'Jed  as  part  of  local 

Cost  ol 

Federal 

Federal 

demonstration 

Ktiv'ty 

share 
(percent) 

share 

Uioan  renewal  projects 

JIS.OOO 

66H 

J5.000 

Community  action  programs 

(Headstart.  legal  services. 

etc) . 

3.000 

90 

300 

Manpower  development  and 

training  program, 

3.000 

90 

300 

Vocational  education  pro- 

gram.    

800 

SO 

400 

Adult  base  education  pro- 

gram  

300 

90 

30 

A;d  to  dependent  ctiildren.. 

z.ooo 

(') 

1,000 

Worli-tfjini"g  progfam, 
(Neighborhood  lautti 

Corps)  

70 

90 

70 

Neighborhood  center 

1.200 

66H 

400 

Hospital 

3.750 

0) 

2,500 

Total 

29.750 

10,000 

>  Varies 

Thus,  80%  of  the  non-Federal  contribution 
would  be  tS  million  In  this  example.  These 
funds,  according  to  the  HUD  Guide,  might 
be  used  In  the  fashion  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing example: 

New  projects  and  activities  not  otherwise  as- 
tisted  under  an  existing  Federal  grant-iU' 
aid  program 

(In  thousands) 
Revolving    fund    for    purchase    and 

rehabilitation  of  hotising »1,400 

Intensified  trash  and  garbage  collec- 
tion and  rodent  control  In  area 400 

Police-community  relations  program        800 
Improving  and  stafBng  neighborhood 
playgrounds    for    year-round    and 

night    use 700 

Supplementary  education  services  not 

fundable  under  other  programs 600 

Physical  facilities  for  special  educa- 
tional   programs 2,000 

Alcoholic  treatment  center 300 

Program  to  Improve  housekeeping 
standards  and  to  prepare  for  home 
ownership 200 

Total „.     6,800 

A  Federal  grant-in-aid  program  which  may 
be  used  in  supplementation  of  the  demon- 
stration program  is  simply  deflned  in  the 
law  as  "a  program  of  Federal  assistance  other 
than  loans  and  other  than  the  assistance 
provided  by  this  title." 

Clearly,  this  Includes  both  any  existing 
program  of  Federal  grants  plus  any  that  may 
hereafter  be  authorized.  Therefore,  the  deter- 
mination of  what  Federal  aid  may  be  used  as 
part  of  the  demonstration  cities  program 
turns  not  on  the  law  but  on  administrative 
discretion. 


CONCLUSION    OP    MORNINQ 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not.  morning  business  Is  concluded. 


CENTRAL  ARIZONA  PROJECT  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LicisLATiv*  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  1004) 
to  authorize  the  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  central  Arizona 
project.  Arizona-New  Mexico,  and  for 
ether  purposes. 


The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  order  entered  on  Friday, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado  is  rec- 
ognized. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATORS 
BROOKE.  DOMINICK.  AND  YOUNG 
OP  OHIO 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke]  for  approxi- 
mately 30  minutes,  or  until  he  has  con- 
cluded his  remarks;  that  after  he  has 
concluded,  the  junior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  DoiQNicK]  be  recognized  for 
approximately  15  minutes;  that  then 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young]  be  recognized  for  15 
minutes;  and  that  upon  the  conclusion  of 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
a  quorum  call  be  had,  and  that  I  then  be 
recognized. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  several  re- 
quests of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  are 
granted. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  'he  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado. 
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AMINISTRATION    OP    LOW-INCOME 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
plainest  and  most  pressing  urban  need 
today  is  housing.  We  do  not  need  a  study 
to  teU  us  that  much  of  the  housing  oc- 
cupied by  the  poor  is  dilapidated,  de- 
teriorating and  dismal.  All  we  need  do 
is  drive  through  any  major  American 
city.  We  do  not  need  a  study  to  tell  us 
that  much  of  that  housing  is  over- 
crowded. We  need  only  remember,  for 
Instance,  that  there  are  2y2  million  peo- 
ple living  in  Harlem.  And  if  the  rest  of 
Manhattan  Island  were  as  densely  pop- 
ulated as  Harlem  Is.  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States.  200  million 
people  would  be  living  in  Manhattan. 

The  facts  and  figures  on  Inadequate, 
substandard  housing  in  this  Nation  are 
well  documented  and  their  effects  are 
equally  visible.  Along  with  education  and 
Job  opportunity,  the  housing  problem  to- 
day is  a  keystone  of  disorder  and  a  key 
to  future  progress. 

Pew  voices  are  raised  in  opposition  to 
the  concept  of  low-income  housing.  Its 
necessity.  Its  desirability  have  long  been 
recognized.  The  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  has  just  completed  3  weeks  of 
hearings,  and  much  of  that  time  was 
devoted  to  a  recital  of  low-income  hous- 
ing needs  and  programs.  But  the  fact 
is  that  with  the  exception  of  public  hous- 
ing, no  truly  low-income  housing  Is  being 
built.  In  fact,  If  we  examine  the  govern- 
ment programs,  especially  the  urban  re- 
newal program,  we  would  find  that  more 
low-Income  housing  has  been  destroyed 
than  has  been  built.  Many  more  low- 
Income  residents  and  small  businesses 
have  been  displaced  than  have  been  re- 
located in  new  structures.  The  repeated 


promise  made  years  ago  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  a  "decent  home  and 
suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family"  has  an  empty  ring 
for  millions  of  Americans  In  urban 
slums. 

The  Federal  Government  has  not  been 
oblivious  to  the  need.  Legislation  has 
been  proposed.  Legislation  has  been,  en- 
acted. But  where  Is  the  housing? 

The  Federal  Government's  vehicle  for 
providing  multifamily  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income housing  is  section  221(d)  (3) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act.  This  pro- 
gram encourages  nonprofit  sponsors  to 
receive  100  percent  mortgages  from  the 
Government  at  below  market  Interest 
rates.  The  result  should  be  that  projects 
constructed  under  the  program  will  have 
lower  rentals  than  would  be  possible 
through  normal  market  financing. 

But  what  has  been  the  result?  In  the 
6  years  since  the  program  was  enacted 
in  1961,  it  has  produced  a  grant  total  of 
40.000  completed  units.  And  5.000  of 
these  units  were  constructed  before  1961. 
That  Is  a  pitifully  inadequate  number. 
It  does  not  begin  to  meet  the  low-Income 
housing  needs.  More  units  than  that 
could  be  rented  In  a  single  week  in  any 
major  urban  center.  If  we  were  to  build 
40,000  units  per  year  in  New  York  City 
alone,  it  would  tsJte  more  than  20  years 
to  equal  the  number  of  deteriorated 
buildings  presently  occupied. 

The  sum  of  $2,158  billion  has  been 
available  to  the  221(d)  (3)  program  over 
6  years.  That  sum  is  grossly  inadequate 
to  meet  the  demand  tor  low-rent  housing. 
But  it  is  certainly  enough  to  produce 
more  than  40,000  units  of  housing  in  6 
years. 

Why  has  the  program  lagged  when  its 
potential  for  the  involvement  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  the  initiative  of  na- 
tional and  local  nonprofit  sponsors 
seems  to  mark  it  as  an  effective  tool  for 
producing  housing? 

A  catalog  of  the  program's  deficien- 
cies, administered  by  PHA.  can  be  seen 
in  one  pending  project  in  the  city  of 
Maiden  in  my  own  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts. 

More  than  2  years  ago  Maiden  ap- 
plied to  the  PHA  for  a  mortgage  to 
finance  108  units  of  low-income  housing 
under  the  221(d)(3)  program.  Maiden 
asked  for  a  $1,545,000  mortgage.  The 
project  is  sponsored  by  a  most  respon- 
sible religious  organization,  the  Agudas 
Achim  Congregation  of  Maiden.  Itie 
housing  is  badly  needed.  It  was  to  be  built 
on  an  urban  renewal  site.  It  is  Intended 
to  house  many  of  the  people  who  had 
been  displaced  by  the  urban  renewal 
project.  Because  of  the  reduced  land  cost 
under  the  urban  renewal  program  and 
below-market  rate  financing,  the  pros- 
pects were  good  for  keeping  the  rentals 
low. 

More  than  2  years  have  passed  since 
the  initial  application.  The  land  Is  still 
vacant.  The  housing  Is  still  needed,  but 
the  prospects  for  construction  are  dim. 
Even  if  the  project  is  completed,  the 
rents  will  be  considerably  higher.  Why? 
First,  it  took  the  PHA  18  months  to 
process  the  initial  application  for  a  $1,- 
545,000  mortgage.  It  then  made  a  com- 
mitment for  that  exact  figure  which  was 


applied  for  by  Agudas  Achim.  In  the 
meantime,  construction  and  material 
costs  had  risen  15  percent.  As  a  result, 
the  project  which  could  have  rented  units 
at  $iB9  per  month,  would  have  to  rent  at 
$109  per  month.  A  vicious  cycle  had  be- 
gun. The  mortgage  request  increased  to 
$1,799,000,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  over  the  original  request. 

That  incretise  represents  the  needless 
price  that  is  being  paid  for  PHA  delay. 
How  many  Maidens  are  there  across  the 
coimtry  in  which  PHA  policy  and  pro- 
crastination force  Increases  in  project 
costs  resulting  In  higher  mortgages, 
higher  rents,  and  worst  of  all  less  hous- 
ing under  construction? 

Unfortunately,  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  the  project  is  not  the  end  of  the  Mai- 
den story.  For,  when  the  increased  mort- 
gage request  was  submitted,  it  took  the 
PHA  3  months  to  approve  the  higher 
figure,  even  though  it  was  perfectly  ap- 
parent that  the  Increase  was  due  to  the 
rise  in  building  costs  during  the  18- 
month  delay  in  FHA's  Initial  evaluation. 
Another  factor  was  FHA's  requirement  of 
a  cost-plus  contract  rather  than  the 
proposed  lump  sum  which  had  previously 
been  customary  PHA  policy.  A  policy  of 
cost-plus  contracts  Is  a  complete  con- 
tradiction of  Secretary  Weaver's  accla- 
mation of  the  "turn-key"  program  in 
public  housing  which  Is  a  cost-saving 
lump-sum  contract. 

A  further  PHA  obstacle  was  then  en- 
countered. PHA  insisted  that  the  gen- 
eral contractor  post  a  100-percent  per- 
formance bond,  de^ite  the  fact  that  this 
contractor  had  successfully  completed 
six  low-income  housing  projects  of  nearly 
1,000  units  tmder  the  221(d)  (3)  program, 
without  default  or  mortgage  relief.  One 
of  those  projects  was  226  units  built  un- 
der the  d-3  program  In  Maiden,  for  which 
only  a  10-percent  bond  was  required. 

The  contractor  has  not  been  able  to 
obtain  the  100-percent  performance 
bond.  So  the  start  of  construction  is  fur- 
ther delayed.  He  has  offered  to  withdraw 
from  the  project.  His  withdrawal  would 
probably  result  in  an  Increase  in  cost 
and  require  a  resubmlttal  to  PHA  and 
another  ride  on  the  paper  work  "merry- 
go-round."  The  Maiden  project  may  very 
well  die  U  there  Is  another  project  in- 
crease. 

The  PHA  requirement  Increasing  per- 
formance bonds  from  10  percent  to  100 
percent  effectively  Impedes,  if  it  does  not 
eliminate,  the  use  of  small  contractors  in 
the  construction  of  low-rent  housing 
under  the  d-3  program.  Their  use  has 
been  an  Important  factor  In  keeping  con- 
struction costs  low. 

Whereas  a  large  construction  firm, 
with  substantial  liquid  assets  and  an 
owner  also  having  substantial  assets  will 
not  find  it  difScult  to  obtain  a  100-per- 
cent bond.  But  the  small  contractor, 
building  for  a  nonprofit  sponsor  with  few 
assets,  may  find  it  Impcesible.  A  repre- 
sentative of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.  of  New  York,  had  this  to  say  about 
the  problem: 

In  discussing  the  FHA  100%  bonding  re- 
quirement with  the  various  underwriters  of 
major  bonding  companies,  their  attitudes 
seemed  to  be  uniform.  They  felt  that  If  a 
contractor  qualified  for  the  more  normal  10% 


bond  requirement,  he  would  need  substan- 
tially more  net  quick  assets  to  qualify  for  a 
100%  bond.  This  Is  particularly  true  where 
the  principal  Is  a  non-profit  sponsor  with  no 
assets  of  their  own.  In  these  cases,  it  is  even 
more  Important  for  the  contractor  to  have 
more  than  the  minimum  liquidity. 

Most  of  the  people  in  the  bonding  Indus- 
try feel  It  Is  quite  unnecessary  to  require 
100%  bonding  of  contractors.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  largest  lenders  of  construction  and 
permanent  money,  such  as  insurance  com- 
panies and  commercial  banks,  only  require 
10%  bonds  if  any.  These  bond  undervsrlters 
Inform  me  that  to  their  knowledge  the  FHA 
Is  the  only  group  requiring  such  100%  bond- 
ing for  this  type  of  construction. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  Con- 
gress, in  establishing  the  221(d)  (3)  pro- 
gram, specified  that  a  bond  of  not  less 
than  10  percent  be  required  of  contrac- 
tors. This  program  was  designed  with  the 
congressional  purpose  of  encouraging 
low-rent  housing,  encouraging  the  Inter- 
est of  private  enterprise,  encouraging  the 
involvement  of  "small  builders"  has  now 
gone  out  of  its  way  to  discourage  that 
participation:  the  result  of  arbitrary  re- 
quirements by  the  Agency  charged  with 
making  that  program  work. 

Any  insurance  program,  whether  pub- 
lic or  private,  requires  safeguards,  but  a 
10-percent  bond,  in  the  experience  of 
the  industry,  Is  an  adequate  safeguard. 
An  added  protection  is  FHA's  10-percent 
holdback  policy,  which  means  that  10 
percent  of  the  contractor's  payment  is 
held  back  until  the  successful  completion 
of  the  project. 

There  may  be  unusual  situations  that 
would  warrant  FHA's  imposition  of  a 
higher  than  10-percent  performance 
bond.  But  in  the  Maiden  case,  PHA  was 
dealing  with  a  contractor  who  had  ex- 
tensive and  successful  low-rent  housing 
experience.  The  setting  of  the  bond  re- 
quirement Is  within  the  "discretion"  of 
the  Director.  But  why,  in  this  instance, 
was  that  discretion  exercised  to  impose 
a  requirement,  which  was  impossible  to 
meet,  and  which  effectively  prevented 
the  construction  of  108  units  of  badly 
needed  housing? 

We  have  not  yet  come  to  the  end  of 
the  Maiden  story.  The  FHA  has  informed 
the  AgudM  Achim  Congregation  that  It 
must  assume  financial  responsibility  for 
any  deficits  in  the  project's  operation 
during  the  first  2  years. 

Many  nonprofit  organizations  which 
can  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  the 
d-3  program  are  simply  not  in  a  financial 
position  to  assume  such  a  risk.  In  Mai- 
den, the  Agudas  AclUm  Congregation 
was  convinced  to  assume  the  risk  and  one 
of  the  reasons  they  were  willing  to  do  so 
was  because  there  was  a  successful  d-3 
project  across  the  street  from  the  pro- 
posed project  which  has  experienced  100- 
percent  occupancy  since  completion. 
Most  potential  sponsors  do  not  have 
such  firsthand  evidence  to  encourage 
them.  Without  such  demonstrated  suc- 
cess, it  is  (ioubtful  that  many  potential 
nonprofit  sponsors  could  convince  their 
membership  that  a  2-year  guarantee 
was  an  acceptable  risk. 

Who  should  be  the  risk  taking  agency? 
The  Congress  In  establishing  the  d-3 
program  for  participation  of  nonprofit 
sponsors  intended  to  put  the  burden  on 
the  FHA.  not  the  sponsoring  organlza- 
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tion.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  project 
can  be  insured  for  100  percent.  The 
PHA's  responsibility  Is  clear.  It  must  de- 
termine the  eligibility  of  the  nonprofit 
sponsor  for  a  housing  project.  It  must  de- 
cide whether  the  project  Is  feasible,  and 
whether  the  units  will  rent.  If  FHA's 
judgment  Is  favorable,  it  must  insure  the 
mortgage  for  that  project.  Congress  did 
not  Intend  the  nonprofit  sponsor  to  be 
the  Insurer  of  the  project. 

The  task  of  finding  competent  non- 
profit sponsors  will  be  Impossible  if  non- 
profit sponsors  are  required  to  insure  the 
operation  of  projects  which,  under  the 
program,  FHA  is  supposed  to  insure.  The 
encouragement  of  nonprofit  sponsors  has 
been  the  policy  of  FHA.  It  is  completely 
self-defeating  and  destructive  of  the 
aims  of  the  program,  to  burden  the 
sponsor  with  the  role  of  insurer. 

Last  Sunday,  as  part  of  the  President's 
call  for  prayer  and  reconciliation,  Mayor 
Kelllher  of  Maiden  officially  urged  a 
prayer  for  new  efforts  "to  break  through 
Federal  redtape  "  in  getting  its  housing 
project.  Mr.  President,  I  Join  In  the 
prayer  of  the  city  of  Maiden.  I  expect  the 
FHA  to  seriously  reconsider  the  obstacles 
it  has  placed  in  the  way  of  these  108  units 
of  housing.  This  project  should  be  moved 
forward  to  completion  without  further 
delay.  In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
that  Federal  redtape  be  cut  ansrwhere 
and  everywhere  new  housing  construc- 
tion Is  being  delayed. 

The  present  22Hd)(3'  program,  ef- 
fectively administered  and  funded. 
should  be  an  effective  tool  for  producing 
40,000  units  of  housing  a  year,  not  40,- 
000  units  In  6  years.  As  the  Maiden  ex- 
ample Illustrates,  tyranny  of  FHA  pol- 
icies and  paperwork  is  a  major  factor  in 
Increased  project  costs  FHA  insured 
mortgages  on  multifamily  dwellings  have 
dropped  from  more  than  75  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  new  starts  after 
World  War  II  to  only  9  percent  today. 
Contractors,  architects,  and  landowners 
carmot  afford  to  be  tied  up  in  FHA  red 
tape  for  a  year  and  a  half. 

Another  cost  saving  in  the  221*d>'3> 
program  would  be  the  use  of  funds  at 
the  below-market  interest  rate  during 
construction.  Previously,  construction 
funds  were  available  only  through  an 
FHA  insured  bank  loan  at  6  percent  in- 
terest. The  1966  amendments  to  tne 
Housing  Act,  authorized  FNN^A  to  ad- 
vance construction  funds  up  to  95  per- 
cent. However,  this  section  has  not  yet 
been  implemented.  In  the  Maiden  proj- 
ect, such  an  advance  would  have  rt-pre- 
sented  a  savings  of  more  than  $50,000. 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  the  attitude 
and  outlook  of  the  government  agency 
charged  with  adminlsterini;  the  low- 
rent  housing  programs  which  determines. 
In  large  part,  whether  or  not  progress  is 
made  in  improving  housing  conditions. 
The  timidity  which  characterizes  FHAs 
approach  toward  low-income  housing  is 
an  increasing  source  of  frustration  to 
the  successful  and  optimum  operation 
of  the  d-3  program 

And  Congress  must  bear  part  of  the 
responalblUty  for  this  timidity.  If  Con- 
gress Is  going  to  take  the  position  that 
any  default  or  mortgage  deficit,  on  any 
project,  anywhere,  under  any  circum- 
stances, is  an  event  which  brings  the 


validity  of  the  entire  program  Into  ques- 
tion, then  it  fosters  an  unnecessarily 
cautious  attitude  which  will  inhibit  or 
prevent  the  taking  of  acceptable  risks. 
This  Is  especially  true  of  the  low-Income 
housing  programs  which  necessarily  in- 
volve a  different  orientation  thaji  the 
insuring  of  single  family  middle-class 
dwellings.  The  Congress  too  must  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  low-income  hous- 
ing programs  and  must  encourage  and 
insist  that  FHA  make  these  programs 
work  effectively. 

If  the  present  policy  and  attitude  of 
FHA  does  not  change,  the  Congress 
might  well  consider  the  creF.i'on  of  a 
separate  Low-Income  Housing  Division 
to  administer  the  low -income  housing 
programs. 

There  is  no  great  mystery  to  building 
needed  low-income  housing.  When  peo- 
ple cannot  afford  to  pay  the  going  rental 
and  mortgage  payments  available  on  the 
private  market,  then  there  must  be  Fed- 
eral assistance.  Such  assistance  can  take 
many  form.s. 

It  can  be  a  reduced  cost  in  land  ac- 
quisition, as  made  possible  under  the 
urban  renewal  program. 

It  can  be  a  below-market  interest  rate 
and  a  100-percent  insured  mortgage  in  a 
program  run  by  a  nonprofit  sponsor,  as 
in  the  221' di  (3)  program. 

It  can  be  private  construction  of  new 
housing  with  a  subsidy  to  the  developer 
on  units  occupied  by  people  who  cannot 
afford  the  full  rental  value,  as  in  the  rent 
supplement  program. 

All  of  these  programs  are  effective  tools 
for  reducing  the  cost  of  decent  housing 
to  low-income  families.  New  programs 
can  be  devised.  But  essentially,  we  al- 
ready have  the  programs  we  need  to  pro- 
vide low-income  housing  for  millions  of 
Americars  who  desperately  need  that 
housing.  To  make  these  programs  work 
there  must  be  adequate  funding  by  the 
Congress.  A  giant  step  backward  was 
taken  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
this  year  when  it  eliminated  the  appro- 
priation for  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram. Having  adopted  such  a  program  In 
the  first  inivtance.  the  Congress  should 
have  been  and  must  be  responsive  and 
committed  on  a  long-rantre  basis.  The 
Congress  must  not  be  "in  the  position  of 
a  gardener  who  pulls  up  the  plant  each 
year  to  examine  the  root.'  " 

But  the  administration  of  programs  In 
the  low-income  housing  field  must  be 
positive  and  creative.  The  responsibility 
rests  with  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration. They  have  the  power  to  decide 
whether  or  not  the  epithet  of  one  ob- 
server of  20th-century  civilization  Is  cor- 
rect. In  his  words.  "Hell  is  a  government 
bureaucracy." 
I  thank  you.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PERCY  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke]  on 
his  fine  statement  made  here  this  morn- 
ing. I  support  him  100  i^ercent  in  his  pro- 
posal for  a  Low  Income  Housing  Division 
in  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  At  the  present  time,  there 
Is  no  bureau  in  HUD  which  has  the  ex- 
clusive responsibility  of  providing  decent 
homes  for  low-Income  Americans.  Pres- 


ent Federal  programs  have  been  success- 
ful in  aiding  middle-income  America,  but 
we  must  now  see  that  they  are  broadened 
to  provide  the  saune  assistance  to  lower 
income  America.  The  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts has  told  a  horror  story  of 
Government  bureaucracy  affecting  the 
city  of  Maiden,  Mass. 
The  Senator  asks  in  his  speech : 

How  many  Maidens  are  there  across  the 
country? 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately  there  are 
many,  many  Maidens  in  the  Nation 
which  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
FHA.  In  my  own  State  of  Illinois  the 
capital  city  of  SpringfleM  has  expe- 
rienced many  of  the  same  problems  of 
Maiden.  Mass.  Mayor  Howarth,  of 
Springfield,  recently  testified  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
said: 

Federal  Residential  Urban  Renewal  pro- 
grams administered  under  HXTD  have  so  failed 
in  my  city,  and  In  most  Illinois  cities  outside 
of  Chicago,  that  the  words  "Urban  Renewal" 
Itself  In  Illinois  has  become  an  unpopular 
word  not  to  be  used  by  candidates  at  election 
time — not  because  of  Its  dislike  by  conserva- 
tive Republicans,  but  because  of  Its  complete 
dislike  by  the  very  low  Income  groups  that  It 
la  supposed  to  help. 

Mayor  Howarth  detailed  his  problems 
with  the  program  in  his  excellent  testi- 
mony, which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  op  Nelson  Howarth,  Mayob  or 
THE  CiTT  or  Springfield,  III..  Betore  the 
Housing  and  Urban  .\ffairs  SuBCOMMrr- 
tee  or  the  Senate  Banking  and  CrRRE.Ncy 

COMMtTTEE.      JULT      28.      1967.     DtlRING     THE 

Hearings    on    1967    Housing    Legislation, 

AND     IN     PaRTICVLAR.     THE     NaTION.AL     HoME 

Ownership  Foundation  Act.  S.  1592 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  sub- 
committee, ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  name 
Is  Nelson  Howarth.  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
Springfield,  Illinois.  I  thanlc  you  for  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  to  testify 
In  behalf  of  Senate  Bill  1592,  the  proposed 
National  Home  Ownership  Foundation  Act. 
It  Is  both  an  honor  and  an  interesting  ex- 
perience. 

.•\s  background  for  my  testimony.  I  begin 
with  a  brief  reference  to  myself  and  the  city 
I  represent.  I  now  am  serving  my  third  4- 
year  term  as  Mayor — not  In  succession,  how- 
ever. In  their  Judgment,  and  against  my  ad- 
vice, the  people  of  Springfield  gave  me  a 
4-year  leave  of  absence  between  1959  and 
1963.  I  also  serve  as  a  Vice  President  of  Illi- 
nois Municipal  League  and  I  am  the  Immedi- 
ate past  President  of  The  Central  IlUnoU 
Mayors'  Association,  a  conference  of  Mayors 
and  City  Man.igers  of  eleven  Central  Illinois 
Cities  having  a  population  In  excess  of  20.000. 
The  office  of  Mayor  is  a  full  time  position  in 
our  city.  He  is  elected  by  a  non-partisan  ejec- 
tion in  which  both  political  parties  take  an 
active  part.  I  have  always  voted  in  the  Re- 
publican Prlm.u-y  Elections,  but  I  am  non- 
partisan In  my  own  political  viewpoints  and 
publicly  support  partisan  candidates  with- 
out regard  to  their  political  party. 

Those  of  you  who  are  able  to  keep  the  Na- 
tion's Springflelds  properly  catalogued  In 
your  mind,  will  remember  that  our  Spring- 
held  is  the  Capital  of  Illinois  and  the  home 
and  last  resting  place  of  President  Lincoln. 
Our  prlncipaJ  businesses,  and  probably  In  the 
order  of  their  dollar  importance  are:  Gov- 
ernment. Commerce,  Tourism  and  Conven- 
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tions.  Insurance  and  Industry.  Our  1960  cen- 
sus population  of  83,271  and  the  presently 
estimated  91,000  does  not  accurately  picture 
the  size  of  our  community  because  literally 
50%  of  the  area  having  residents  receiving 
mall  addressed  to  them  by  a  specified  street 
address,  "Springfield,  Illinois,"  Is  located 
outside  our  official  corporate  limits.  Our 
wealthiest  people  and  finest  residential 
areas,  as  well  as  some  of  our  slum  areas,  are 
In  this  fringe  area.  We  are  classified  by  the 
Census  Bureau  as  159th  In  the  225  metropol- 
itan areas  of  the  United  States,  with  a  1960 
metropolitan  area  population  of  146,539,  now 
estimated  at  160,000. 

Ninety-nine  plus  per  cent  of  the  estimated 
8,000  Negro  population  of  Sangamon  County 
resides  within  the  Springfield  corporate 
limits;  and  although  we  have  less  segrega- 
tion and  discrimination  than  most  Central 
Illinois  cities,  and  have  experienced  some 
housing  desegregation  in  the  past  two  years, 
still,  literally  98%  of  our  Negro  population 
resides  within  13  of  our  127  city  election  pre- 
cincts, all  but  one  or  two  of  which  are  con- 
tiguous and  In  an  area  approximately  14 
blocks  wide  and  20  blocks  deep  concentrated 
on  the  near  east  side  of  our  city. 

Most  of  our  white  population  traces  Its 
ancestry  back  through  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  other  middle  border 
states.  The  remainder  have  backgrounds  as- 
sociated with  the  successive  waves  of  im- 
migration commencing  in  the  1840's. 

Our  Civil  Rights  programs  have  been  in- 
adequate, but  fairly  successful.  In  compari- 
son to  other  Illinois  cities.  We  have  had  a 
Human  Relations  Commission  since  1948, 
one  of  the  first  in  our  State;  and  since  1963, 
It  has  had  a  paid  staff  working  actively  on 
Civil  Rights  programs.  Although  Negroes 
make  up  only  8%  of  our  population,  ap- 
proximately 15%  of  our  Police  personnel  are 
Negroes  and  Include  top  supervising  officers. 
Since  1955,  representatives  of  minority  groups 
have  served  on  most  of  our  CommlBslona 
and  Boards.  Long  ago  we  eliminated  racial 
discrimination  In  public  places  and  two  years 
ago  In  a  cltywlde  election.  In  close  competi- 
tion with  other  qualified  white  candidates, 
a  prominent  and  highly  qualified  Negro 
physician  was  elected  to  our  School  Board. 

We  also  are  one  of  the  few  Illinois  cities 
to  have  enacted  an  Open  Housing  Ordinance; 
but  we  also  must  confess  that  we  find  It 
necessary  to  file  an  application  with  HUD 
for  a  Model  Cities  Grant — that  on  a  clty- 
wlde average,  18%  of  our  homes  are  sub- 
standard, and  in  the  limited  Model  Cities 
area,  40  plus  per  cent  of  the  buildings  are 
substandard.  Some  areas  in  our  city  are  out 
and  out  slums.  The  home  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln also  must  confess  that  minority  groups 
are  still  denied  equal  opportunities  for  hous- 
ing and  employment. 

We  have  an  active  Public  Housing  Author- 
ity, well  operated  aud  well  run,  and  are  ex- 
panding public  housing  facilities,  particu- 
larly, for  the  benefit  of  senior  citizens.  A  sur- 
vey made  two  years  ago  reported  that  the 
median  family  Income  In  Springfield  was 
»5,939.00,  substantially  below  the  State  aver- 
age of  $6,566.00;  but  the  survey  also  found 
that  there  were  fewer  people  In  Springfield 
than  In  most  cities  our  size  with  Income  of 
less  than  $3,000.00  per  year. 

And  so,  I  believe  Springfield  can  be  classi- 
fied as  an  average  Central  Illinois  city,  per- 
haps a  little  more  enlightened  on  Civil 
Rights  matters  because  of  the  presence  of 
our  State  Capitol,  and  certainly  a  bit  more 
cosmopolitan  because  of  Its  presence;  but 
nevertheless,  we  suffer  serious  municipal 
problems;  growing  out  of  several  recent  na- 
tional developments  such  as:  the  sudden 
and  quickening  rush  of  people  from  rural  to 
urban  areas;  the  coATespondlng  backwash  of 
people — usually  the  type  that  should  be 
community  leaders — out  of  the  city  and  Into 
Its  fringe  areas;  the  growing  and  militant 
demands  of  Negro  citizens  for  their  Consti- 
tutional rights;  and  the  corresponding  reluc- 


tance of  white  citizens  to  grant  them;  and 
the  failure  of  State  LegUlattu'es  to  find  so- 
lutions for  the  problems. 

The  resulting  problems  are  legion  and  frus- 
trating to  Mayors  because  Mayors  are  so 
close  to  the  people  they  have  no  place  to 
hide — they  are  8Uiq>OBed  to  answer  the  peo- 
ple's questions,  but  too  often,  there  are  no 
answers  to  these  recurring  problems. 

(1)  Insufficient  funds  to  do  the  job  ex- 
pected by  the  people.  For  a  hundred  years  or 
more  prior  to  the  beginning  of  World  War  II 
a  City  Government's  responslbUlty  was,  pri- 
marily, housekeeping.  There  was  not  much 
expansion,  and  little  need  for  capital  Im- 
provements; but  the  population  explosion  re- 
quires that  these  long  neglected  improve- 
ments be  Installed  all  at  once. 

(2)  PaUure  of  the  State  Legislature  to  pro- 
vide cities  with  the  legal  tools  needed  to 
assiire  city  taxpayers  that  all  taxpayers  in  a 
metropolitan  area  contribute  equitably  to- 
ward the  cost  of  metropolitan  benefits;  and 
failure  of  the  Legislature  to  consolidate  local 
government  so  that  metropolitan  problems 
can  be  accomplished. 

(3)  A  serious  lack  of  decent  housing  for 
low  income  groups  having  iJicomes  just  above 
maxlmiuns  established  for  public  housing, 
but  below  the  minimum  required  to  meet 
market  prices. 

(4)  A  lack  of  employment  for  the  un- 
skilled labor. 

(5)  Racial  discrimination  denying  Negroes 
adequate  opportunities  for  decent  housing 
and  for  employment — ^particularly  In  most 
local  union  labor — all  active  as  a  cancer, 
creating  another  by-product  which  amounts 
to  denial  of  education  for  Negro  youth. 

(6)  Exploding  crime  and  expanding  sliims. 

The  foregoing  Is  a  background  and  thumb- 
nail sketch  of  non-Chamber  of  Commerce 
vlevrpolnt  of  the  home  of  President  Lincoln, 
and  Capital  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

On  that  background,  J  strongly  support 
the  enactment  of  Senate  Bill  1592  and  the 
creation  of  the  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation  for  a  number  of  specific  reasons. 

X 

I  support  Senate  Bill  1692  because  four  out 
of  six  of  our  most  serious  community  prob- 
lems as  Indicated  above  revolve  around  the 
lack  of  adequate  housing  and  adequate  em- 
ployment for  low  income  groups,  particularly, 
minority  groups.  As  a  Mayor  who  five  times 
has  campaigned  for  that  (^ce,  I  have  cam- 
paigned In  every  church,  tavern,  hotel  and 
hundreds  of  homes;  but  the  most  Inadequate 
experience  Is  to  enter  a  cold  water  flat  within 
six  blocks  of  Lincoln's  Home  in  the  year, 
1967,  and  visit  with  fine  people  living — too 
many  to  a  bedroom — In  a  property  that  vio- 
lates all  housing  codes — paying  too  much 
rent — asking  for  their  vote,  and  promising 
to  do  what  I  can  to  correct  these  conditions. 
Senate  Bill  1593  is  a  valuable  tool  supple- 
mental to  existing  Federal  Urban  Renewal 
programs,  and  provides  the  answer  to  the 
questions  these  voters  have  asked  me. 


I  support  Senate  Bill  1592  because  Fed- 
eral Residential  Urban  Renewal  programs 
administered  under  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Department  have  so  failed  in 
my  city,  and  In  most  Illinois  cities  outside 
of  Chicago,  that  the  word  "Urban  Renewal" 
Itself  in  Illinois  has  become  an  unpopular 
word  not  to  be  used  by  candidates  at  elec- 
tion time — not  because  of  its  dislike  by  con- 
servative Republicans,  but  because  of  its 
complete  dislike  by  the  very  low  income 
groups  that  It  ia  supposed  to  help.  This  fac- 
tual condition  occun  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons: 

(a)  The  larger  clttes,  such  as  C^iicago,  New 
York,  Washington,  D.C.,  Boston,  and  so  on, 
apparently  have  been  the  chief  draftsmen  of 
Federal  Urban  Renewal  Programs — and  In- 
cidentally, the  chief  benefactors.  Conse- 
quently, these  programs  are  tailored  to  the 


needs  of  the  densely  populated  mile  upon 
mile  of  ghettos  In  those  large  cities  where 
people  neither  know  nor  want  to  know  their 
neighbors.  Such  programs,  In  most  instances, 
are  not  helpful  to  smaller  cities  such  as 
Springfield,  where  a  home  for  a  growing  fam- 
ily, with  a  yard  and  a  flower  bed  and  a  gar- 
den Is  a  way  of  life;  and  until  they  get  too  old 
for  such  things,  people  do  not  want  to  move 
Into  "Units"  of  regimented,  multifamily 
housing. 

(b)  The  1966  Municipal  Yearbook  indi- 
cates that  in  1962  there  were  91,985  local 
governments  In  the  United  States,  and  no 
doubt,  each  one  of  them  has  a  number  of 
applications  pending  with  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development:  and  so 
whether  it  realizes  It  or  not,  HUD  has  be- 
come a  gigantic  bureaucracy — with  all  of  its 
evils.  Its  regional  offices  are  given  little  or  no 
decision  making  authority.  As  a  result,  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  the  officials  of  an 
average  size  city,  attempting  to  learn  what 
is  desired  in  the  preparation  of  applications, 
or  their  latest  status  as  they  trounce  back 
and  forth  between  the  hometown,  Chicago 
and  Washington,  is  enough  to  make  strong 
men  weep. 

In  Springfield  we  have  a  classic  example 
of  a  frustrated  Federal  Residential  Urban  Re- 
newal Project.  The  application  was  first  filed 
In  1956.  By  1959.  a  five  block  area  was  cleared. 
In  1963,  the  land  was  still  vacant,  the  re- 
developer  being  still  involved  in  disputes 
with  the  FHA  and  other  Federal  Agencies. 
By  1964,  the  redeveloper  completed  24  of  a 
promised  88  units — but  without  selling  any. 
It  (a  corporation)  gave  up  the  ghost  and 
turned  the  24  completed  units  back  to  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  in  lieu  of 
foreclosure;  in  the  Fall  of  1964.  For  the  next 
three  years — to  this  very  minute,  as  I  testify, 
those  24  units  are  still  standing  vacant  and 
unoccupied,  although  there  is  a  list  of  more 
than  300  families  trying  to  find  public  hous- 
ing in  our  community;  and  these  units  re- 
main vacant  because  two  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  HUD  and  The  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  have  not  been  able. 
In  three  years,  to  complete  their  transactions 
and  rent  these  units  for  occupancy  by  public 
housing  tenants — apparently  tied  up  in  their 
own  red  tape — all  notwithstanding  the  stren- 
uous efforts  of  both  the  Senior  and  Junior 
Senators  from  the  State  of  Illinois  and  our 
Congressman,  Paul  Flndley. 

(c)  The  initial  grievous  error  of  Federal 
authorities  in  insisting  that  a  city  must 
first  conduct  an  Urban  Renewal  Program, 
involving  demolition  and  removal  of  the 
buildings  In  a  slum  area  before  It  would 
allow  the  city  to  bring  "Conservation"  Urban 
Renewal  Programs  into  spKDtted  areas,  might 
have  been  logical,  but  from  a  public  rela- 
tions viewpoint,  it  was  fatal  to  the  future 
of  Reftdential  Urban  Renewal  in  communi- 
ties such  as  Springfield. 

This  insistence  on  demolition  and  mass 
movement  of  people,  plus  slowness  in  get- 
ting Urban  Renewal  Programs  finished,  re- 
sulted in  the  movement  of  several  thousand 
people  from  the  very  bottom  income 
bracket,  into  already  crowded  areas — much 
to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  residing 
in  those  areas,  Including  the  community 
leaders  of  those  areas  whose  approval  Is 
needed  in  order  to  make  Urban  Renewal  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people. 

The  best  proof  I  have  for  the  accuracy  of 
tills  statement  is  that  I  have  been  a  candi- 
date in  four  city  elections  since  Federal 
Urban  Renewal  became  available;  and  the 
Urban  Renewal  areas  are  the  areas  In  which 
I  and  all  other  candidates  concentrate  their 
campaigns;  and  In  all  of  those  campaigns,  I 
have  yet  to  hear  any  voter  ask  a  candidate. 
If  elected,  to  push  for  completion  of  a  Fed- 
eral Residential  Urban  Renewal  Program; 
but  I  have  heard  cheers  when  a  candidate 
has  become  critical  of  the  demolition  prac- 
tices of  the  Federal  Urban  Renewal  Pro- 
gram. 
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X  mpport  Senate  btll  1593  because  I  be- 
11OT0  K>  sincerely  It  ia  the  kind  of  an  Urban 
Renewml  Program  that  the  people  In  my  ctty 
want  and  so  desperately  need.  One  of  the 
gr«*t,  but  little  expressed  problems  expe- 
rienced by  citizens  who  live  In  i^reaa  that 
have  been  marked  by  the  appraiser  as  sub- 
atandard  la  that,  even  though  such  citizen 
may  b«  a  homeowner  who  has  pride  In  his 
own  home,  and  keeps  It  in  good  repair,  be 
finds  that  he  cannot  get  a  mortgage  loan 
from  a  bank  or  a  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion to  fix  up  his  property  or  buy  a  property 
In  thla  area,  even  though  his  credit  Is  good 
and  hla  Job  la  secure  The  Banker  or  Build- 
ing and  Loan  Executive  merely  says,  "we're 
nai  lending  in  that  area  "  If  the  citizen  Just 
haa  to  get  the  money  to  buy  or  Improve  In 
ffuch  area,  he  usually  ends  up — particularly, 
If  he  la  of  the  minority  race — by  dealing 
with  some  unsrupulous  but  wealthy  man 
who  buys  the  house  In  his  own  name  and, 
Inunedlately.  sells  it  to  the  citizen  on  con- 
tract at  a  10%  to  20%  markup,  and  adds 
the  maximum  Interest  rate  on  top  of  this 
Inflated  sale  price.  Every  Springfield  lawyer 
Is  aware  of  the  unscrupulous  practice.  Sen- 
ate Bin   16M  would   help  eliminate  It. 


I  support  Senate  Bill  1592  because  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  other  Federal  program  that 
acoompUshea  its  same  purposes.  I  am  not 
an  expiBTt  on  these  matters;  but  It  apF>ears  to 
me,  that  non-profit  housing  procedures 
under  a31(D)(3)  of  the  National  Housing 
fst  comes  the  closest:  but  for  two  years.  I 
have  been  attempting  to  interest  some  private 
agency  In  my  community  to  construct  resi- 
dential units  under  the  provisions  of  that 
act;  and  thus  far,  I  have  been  unsuccessful. 
Tliere  may  be  some  cities  in  Illinois  outside 
of  Chicago  that  have  completed  housing  proj- 
ects, other  than  senior  citizen  hovislng  or 
nursing  homes,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
and  related  acts,  but  neither  I.  nor  our  tech- 
nical staff  are  aware  of  any — probably,  there 
are  applications  In  the  mill  but  neatly  tied 
up  lu  red  tape  somewhere  between  Chicago 
and  Washington.  But,  In  any  event.  Section 
a21(D)(8)  relates  only  to  multiple  housing 
and  Is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  "Home 
Ownership"  In  the  sense  that  I  understand 
It  la  contemplated  by  Senate  BUI  1692. 

▼ 
I  support  Senate  Bill  1693  because  I  believe 
It  offers  citizens  In  the  lower  Income  brackets 
with  aa  alternate  choice,  better  than  they 
now  have.  Presently,  a  Springfield  citizen  In 
the  lower  Income  brackeU  with  a  wife  and 
two  children  la  better  off  If  he  earns  only 
14,300.00  a  year  than  he  would  be  If  he  earned 
•6,200.00  a  year.  If  his  Income  Is  the  former 
salary,  he  is  eligible  to  obtain  a  clean,  two 
bedroom,  two  story  apartment  In  our  John 
Hay  Homes — public  housing — at  a  rental  of 
approximately  »0T.0O  fier  month.  Including 
heat  and  utilities;   but  if  his  income  is  in 
ezceaa  of  «4,a00.00  a  year,  he  Is  not  eligible 
for  public  housing.  In  that  event,  his  only 
choice  Is  to  rent  some  substandard  fiat  that 
our  Inspectors  are  about  to  cite  for  code  vio- 
lations, or  turn  to  the  classified  sda  of  our 
local  newspaper  which  on  Sunday,  May  28th 
of  this   year,   listed   only  approximately   15 
housee  or  apartments  for  rent,  which,  after 
Inquiry,  could  be  considered  aa  rental  space 
sTallable  to  a  family  with  two  or  more  young 
children;  and  most  of  those  pro.spectlve  land- 
lords, contacted  by  telephone.  Indicated  they 
would  be  quite  particular  as  to  whom  they 
would  allow  to  rent  their  apartments  or  the 
number  of  children  they  would  allow;   and 
the  aT«rai(e  monthly  rental  was  about  1140.00 
a  montb:   and  so,  unless  we  develop  some 
program — euch  as  the  National  Home  Owner- 
ship ^undatlon  Act — to  help  persona  such 
as  this  yoting  man  with  a  family  of  four  to 
become  homeowners,  wo  put  a  premium  on 
public  bousing.  Public  housing  should  be  a 
necessity  and  not  the  better  choice. 


I  strongly  support  Senate  Bill  1692  al- 
though I  know  It  Is  not  Utopia  and  of  It- 
self, will  not  solve  the  Nation's  housing 
problems.  It  Is  a  first  step  and  the  philos- 
ophy of  this  program  comes  closer  to  ac- 
complishing the  announced  objectives  of  the 
National  Administration  than  present  Fed- 
eral Urban  Renewal  Progriims  The  program 
guide  for  Model  Cities,  distributed  by  HUD 
attributes  these  words  to  our  President. 

"To  build  not  jujf  housing  unit^,  but 
netgh.bnrtiood.1.  not  just  to  construct  schools, 
but  to  educate  children,  not  just  to  raise  in- 
come, but  to  create  beauty  and  end  the 
pouoning   of  our  environment". 

A  program  concentrating  on  the  single 
family,  or  at  most,  duplex  dwellings  In 
neighborhoods,  with  yards  or  gardens  and 
family  life,  under  a  system,  whereby,  a  man 
can  acquire  actual  title  to  a  piece  of  prop- 
erty and  call  it  his  own.  comes  closer  to  ac- 
complishing the  above  goals  set  bv  our  Pres- 
ident. 

vn 
I  support  Senate  Bill  1592  and  urge  Its  en- 
actment because  I  am  certain  that  It  Is  a 
program  that  is  most  likely  to  be  accepted 
by  both  the  locul  people  to  be  aided  and  the 
local  people  who  will  have  to  do  the  aiding.  I 
came  Into  public  life  as  a  "dogooder"  and  I 
hope  I  go  out  of  public  life  .i-s  a  "do  gooder", 
but  I  have  come  to  realize  thut  the  people 
who  make  the  wheels  go  around  In  the  com- 
munity, are  not  necessarily  the  "do  gooders". 
The  Bankers,  the  Labor  Union  Officials,  the 
Realtors  and  the  Merchants  are  excellent 
citizens  and  practical  citizens.  They  must 
be  Interested  In  a  local  program  t)efore  It 
succeeds;  and  that  Is  one  of  the  difficulties 
of  Federal  Residential  Urban  Renewal.  Rep- 
reeentatlves  of  these  groups  call  on  me  al- 
most dally  to  push  completion  of  Commer- 
cial Urban  Renewal  Programs,  but  In  three 
times  as  Mayor,  none  have  approached  me 
to  develop  more  Residential  Urban  Renewal 
facilities. 

C0NCT.US10W 

In  conclusion.  I  urge  that  this  Housing 
Bill — or  any  .National  Housing  Bill — not  be 
made  a  target  of  partisan  poUUcs.  It  Is  Just 
aa  Important  that  the  solutions  for  the  ade- 
quate housing,  education  and  employment 
of  our  low  Income  groups  be  bipartisan  in 
nature  as  It  Is  that  our  foreign  policy  have 
such  attribute.  Yet.  I  sometimes  think,  that 
true  Democrats  and  true  Republicans  are 
like  the  couple  that  came  to  my  law  office 
In  connection  with  domestic  troubles.  When 
I  asked  the  husband  why  his  wife  was  op- 
posed to  their  buying  the  cottage  on  the 
lake,  he  said,  "because  she  didn't  think  of  It 
first";  and  I  think  sometimes  that  becomes 
a  problem  in  our  Congress.  It  may  well  be 
tha*.  this  program  would  help  only  a  small 
wgment  of  out  lower  Income  groups,  and 
ftould  not  solve  all  the  problems,  but  like- 
wise, scholarships  fo-  brtllUnt  youny  men 
and  women  do  not  educate  all  of  our  youth 
or  solve  all  educational  problems.  Yet  we 
approve  scholarships  on  the  theory  they  af- 
ford encouragements  and  help  the  nation. 
Likewise,  the  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation  Act — would,  In  the  next  three 
years,  turn  200.000  American  families  who 
otherwise  could  no  acquire  such  status,  Into 
homeowners;  and  this  investment  In  the 
American  way  of  Ufa  would  t)e  well  worth 
the  price — even  If  It  did  cost  $300  00  per 
family. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  another 
example  of  PHA's  lack  of  success  In  aid- 
ing low  income  Americans  was  detailed 
In  yesterday's  New  York  Times.  PHA  haa 
tentatively  agreed  to  finance  the  rede- 
velopment of  an  entire  block  In  East 
Harlem. 

In  an  article  written  by  Steven  V.  Rob- 
erts It  Is  said: 


city  housing  officials  feel  the  Federal  deci- 
sion to  inaure  such  a  large  mortgage  In  such 
a  rundown  area  Is  significant.  They  say  that 
the  failure  of  both  private  and  governmental 
Institutions  to  Invest  In  such  sections  as 
East  Harlem  has  been  a  miijor  cause  of  their 
deterioration  and  a  serious  hindrance  to  their 
redevelopment. 

Mr.  President,  I  personally  was  much 
pleased  to  see  that  FHA  is  considering 
such  a  project  particularly  because  they 
are  working  through  a  nonprofit  com- 
munity group  in  the  area.  Hopefully.  FHA 
has  recognized,  what  I  have  long  been 
advocating,  that  local  sponsorship  means 
the  project  has  a  better  chance  of  meet- 
ing local  needs.  This  project  has  been  in 
the  drafting  stage  for  some  years  now. 

Everyone  cooperated  but  nobody  would  go 
out  on  a  llmt>— 

Said  Robert  Meltzer.  another  council 
housing  aide — 

The  possible  tenants  wanted  a  commitment 
from  PHA  before  they  would  sign  up  and 
PHA  wanted  the  leases  before  they  would 
make  a  commitment.  We  ran  around  In  cir- 
cles for  two  years. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  this  signals  a  new 
awareness  within  FHA  that  they  have  an 
important  role  In  assisting  low  income 
Americans  find  decent  housing. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  establish- 
ment by  Congress  of  a  competitive  yard- 
stick, the  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation,  to  assist  lower  income  fam- 
ilies achieve  home  ownership,  will  be 
judged  as  a  major  step  forward  in  the 
achievement  of  this  objective. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  commend  Sena- 
tor Brookk  for  his  challenging  message 
this  morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Am  PsoMisro  roa  East  Harijem — PH.'V 
Tentatiyely  AoRKza  To  Pinanck  Mortgage 
FOB  Slum  Block's  Renxwal 

(By  Steven  V.  Roberts) 
The  Federal  Housing  Administration  has 
tentatively  agreed  to  finance  the  redevelop- 
ment of  an  entire  block  In  East  Harlem  with 
stores,  housing  for  460  families  and  parking 
and  community  facilities. 

The  sponsor  Is  the  East  Harlem  Tenants 
Council,  a  local  antlpoverty  agency  financed 
with  city  and  Federal  funds. 

"We  Intend  to  insure  a  mortgage  for  about 
•18  million  when  we  receive  a  formal  appli- 
cation from  the  council,"  Alexander  C. 
Naclerlo,  deputy  regional  director  of  the 
PJI  A.,  said  recently. 

City  housing  officials  feel  the  Federal  deci- 
sion to  insure  such  a  large  mortgage  In  such 
a  rundown  area  Is  significant.  They  say  that 
the  failure  of  both  private  and  governmented 
Institutions  to  Invest  In  such  sections  as 
^aat  Harlem  has  been  a  major  cause  of  their 
deterioration  and  a  serious  hindrance  to  their 
redevelopment. 

The  officials  have  encouraged  such  non- 
profit community  groups  as  the  Tenants 
Council  to  sponsor  housing  projects.  Local 
sponsorship  means  the  development  has  s 
better  chance  of  meeting  local  needs,  and 
rents  can  be  kept  low  because  no  profits  are 
realized. 

OBSTACLES   ENCOUNTERED 

The  project  will  not  have  the  problems 
that  often  occur  under  city  ownership.  City- 
owned  public  housing,  which  has  11,000 
families  as  tenants  In  East  Harlem,  has  been 
criticized  for  Its  sterile  and  Institutional 
character. 

But  the  obstacles  that  the  cotincU  has  en- 
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countered  In  trying  to  organize  Its  project 
demonstrate  how  hard  It  Is  for  an  Inexperi- 
enced group  to  get  into  the  housing  business. 

Some  of  the  problems  mvist  still  be  resolved 
before  the  council  files  Its  formal  application 
for  a  mortgage,  but  Mr.  Naclerlo  expressed 
confidence  that  "we've  Ironed  out  all  the 
problems."  The  mortgage  would  bear  only  3 
per  cent  Interest. 

The  council's  first  Idea  was  to  sponsor  Just 
housing. 

"But  every  time  we  went  Into  a  building 
around  here  to  help  the  tenants  we  found 
they  had  other  problems — welfare,  educa- 
tion, health."  said  Pete  Velez,  supervisor  of 
the  council's  redevelopment  program. 

Therefore,  when  the  council  drafted  plana 
about  two  years  ago  it  Included  a  health 
clinic,  a  swimming  pool,  a  gymnasium, 
classrooms  and  other  facilities  In  several  low 
buildings.  The  architects,  Gerald  Silverman 
and  Robert  Clka,  designed  four  25-story 
apartment  houses  rising  above  them. 

SITE  STn.L  A  SECRET 

The  council  has  selected  a  block  In  the 
northern  end  of  East  Harlem,  which  runs 
from  96th  to  about  125th  Street,  and  east  of 
Fifth  Avenue  to  the  East  River.  It  will  not 
disclose  the  precise  site  for  fear  of  piuhlng 
up  the  purchase  price. 

The  most  difficult  problem  was  making 
sure  the  revenue  from  the  stores  and  com- 
munity facilities  would  contribute  enough 
to  the  mortgage  payments  so  the  council 
could  charge  low  rents  for  the  apartments. 
The  plan  Is  to  rent  a  two-bedroom  apart- 
ment for  about  $93  a  month. 

The  P.H.A.  was  particularly  ooncerned  that 
the  council  secure  long-term  leases  from 
prospective  tenants  to  guarantee  a  steady 
income  from  the  non-resldentlal  space. 

"Everybody  cooperated  but  nobody  would 
go  out  on  a  limb,"  said  Robert  Meltzer,  an- 
other council  housing  aide.  "The  possible 
tenants  wanted  a  commitment  from  PB.A. 
before  they  would  sign  up,  and  F.H.A. 
wanted  the  leases  before  they  would  make  a 
commitment.  We  ran  around  In  circles  for 
two  years." 

Mount  Slnal  Hospital  has  now  agreed  to 
run  the  health  clinic,  Mr.  Meltzer  said,  and 
several  universities  and  city  agencies  are  In- 
terested In  renting  other  space, 

MAZE  or  BEGtTLATIONS  ' 

A  second  major  problem  was  that  the 
council  workers  had  to  grope  through  a  maze 
of  regulations  that  even  professional  housing 
experts  find  baffling. 

Such  questions  as  how  much  tax  abate- 
ment the  city  would  grant  the  projects,  and 
whether  the  area  would  be  designated  for 
urban  renewal  assistance,  have  required  In- 
numerable meetings,  conferences  and  cor- 
respondence. 

Council  workers  and  city  officials  charge 
each  other  with  dragging  their  feet,  and  even 
at  this  point  neither  side  knows  exactly  what 
has  to  be  done  before  the  project  can  move 
ahead. 

A  third  obstacle  Is  the  council's  lack  of 
money.  Architects  and  accountants  must  be 
paid  and  options  must  be  taken  on  the  land 
before  the  F.H.A.  mortgage  becomes  avail- 
able. Mr.  Meltzer  estimated  the  council 
needed  $54,000. 

The  Legislature  passed  a  bill  last  year  pro- 
viding $10  million  In  "seed  money"  to  assist 
groups  like  the  council.  But  the  state's  regu- 
lations are  so  strict  that  a  group  must  pre- 
sent almost  as  much  evidence  to  get  seed 
money  as  to  get  a  mortgage.  Housing  experts 
thus  consider  the  fund  virtually  useless. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


AIR  SAFETY 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  news  media  reported  In  de- 
tail the  harrowing  episode  of  the  crash 
between  a  Piedmont  727  and  a  pri- 
vate executive  airplane,  a  Cessna  310. 
Promptly,  certain  Members  of  the  House 
raised  a  cry  against  general  aviation 
and  In  favor  of  banishing  them  either 
from  the  airways  entirely  or  to  non- 
congested  fields.  This  reaction  was  based 
on  emotion,  not  on  fact.  Asheville  is  so 
noncongested,  that,  according  to  the 
FAA.  it  does  not  rate  a  radar  system. 
Both  planes  were  on  instrument  clear- 
ances; yet  someone  cleared  the  727 
through  the  very  altitude  the  Cessna  was 
told  to  maintain.  Although  both  were  on 
Instrument  clearances,  it  is  not  clear 
whether  either  was  on  airways  control 
radar;  and  if  they  were  not.  It  is  not 
clear  why  not. 

Having  said  this  much  and  since  I 
am  about  to  be  highly  critical  of  the 
top  management  of  the  FAA  and  the 
Weather  Bureau,  I  do  want  to  pay  some 
compliments  to  FAA  flight  personnel  and 
to  Weather  Bureau  employees.  The  FAA 
personnel  at  flight  service  stations,  the 
various  flight  centers  controlling  instru- 
ment flights,  and  the  tower  operators  do 
a  truly  fabulous  Job  in  routing  ever- 
increasing  air  traffic  swiftly  and  expe- 
ditiously and  relatively  safely — at  least 
in  comparison  to  automobile  travel.  The 
Weather  Bureau  persormel,  too,  do  their 
best  to  be  helpful,  even  though  their 
inadequate  information  creates  great 
scepticism  In  every  weather  forecast. 

The  problems  are  not  with  these  per- 
sonnel, but  with  inferior  planning  at  the 
top  levels.  Today,  I  want  to  concentrate 
on  general  aviation  and  its  problems. 
Later  I  will  try  to  outline  some  ideas  for 
airline  aviation.  The  great  Rocky  Moun- 
tains of  the  West  have  contributed  their 
share  of  accidents,  and  much  of  my  re- 
marks today  will  deal  with  methods  to 
help  pilots  in  this  area. 

By  introduction,  I  want  to  say  that  I 
have  held  a  flying  license  for  32  years, 
have  amassed  over  5,000  hours  of  pilot 
time  in  single-  and  multi-engine  aircraft, 
and  have  flown  the  Rocky  Mountain  area 
for  20  years.  Hence,  I  should  have  con- 
siderable flrsthand  knowledge  of  some 
of  the  problems  involved. 

The  number  of  private  or  general  avia- 
tion has  grown  steadily  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  There  are  now  over  102.- 
000  personal  and  corporate  aircraft, 
compared  with  the  fleet  of  airline  planes 
numbering  only  2,370. 

I  might  say  this  is  a  ratio  of  almost 
50  to  1. 

During  the  past  10  years  the  number 
of  accidents  involving  general  a'viatlon 
aircraft  has  likewise  grown  each  year.  As 
the  number  of  accidents  has  increased, 
the  percentage  of  fatalities  has  re- 
mained more  or  less  coiuiant  at  about 
10  percent. 

For  example,  in  1957  the  4,200  acci- 


dents Involving  general  aviation  aircraft 
produced  438  fatalities.  In  1961,  there 
were  4,625  accidents  and  426  fatalities. 
Last  year,  5,425  accidents  resulted  in 
538  fatalities.  In  Colorado  alone,  from 
1964  to  1966,  34&  general  aviation  acci- 
dents resulted  in  81  fatalities. 

But  these  figures  do  not  tell  the  com- 
plete story.  They  do  not  show,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  aircraft  accidents  which  oc- 
cur more  than  5  miles  from  an  airport 
account  for  only  20  percent  of  the  total 
accidents,  but  result  in  53  percent  of  the 
fatalities.  These  are  the  aircraft  acci- 
dents which  result  in  tens  of  thousands 
of  hours  being  spent  by  the  U.S.  Air 
Force,  the  Civil  Air  Patrol,  and  the  Coast 
Guard  searching  for  the  downed  aircraft 
each  year. 

Since  May  29,  1946,  through  December 
31,  1966,  FAA  records  show  that  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  flew  1,580,315  hours  in  search 
and  rescue  operations.  In  fiscal  year  1966 
alone,  the  Air  Force  flew  57,585  hours 
in  search  and  rescue  operations  at  a 
total  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  $59,224,142. 
The  Air  Force  claims  to  have  saved  525 
persons  as  a  result  of  these  operations 
last  year.  This  amounts  to  a  cost  of  $112,- 
808  per  person  saved.  These  figures  do 
not  include  the  costs  Incurred  by  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol  or  other  Air  Force  units 
which  often  participated  In  these  search 
and  rescue  operations. 

FAA  records  show  that  from  February 
1,  1961,  through  December  31,  1966,  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol  flew  104,175  hours  on 
search  and  rescue  missions.  In  calendar 
year  1966  members  of  the  Civil  Air  Pa- 
trol flew  21.868  hours  on  these  missions. 
I  do  not  have  any  accurate  cost  figures, 
as  Ihe  members  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol 
fly  their  own  private  planes  and  are  re- 
imbursed by  the  Air  Force  for  the  fuel 
and  oil  used  only  if  they  request  reim- 
bursement. 

There  Is  much  that  can  be  done  to 
Improve  this  situation,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  20  percent  of  the  total  gen- 
eral aviation  accidents  which  occur  more 
than  5  miles  from  an  airport.  Important 
factors  in  these  accidents  have  been 
weather  and  terrain.  When  a  pilot  has 
Inaccurate  or  incomplete  Information 
about  either,  he  Is  in  trouble.  If  he  has 
poor  information  about  both,  he  Is  court- 
ing disaster.  The  lack  of  such  informa- 
tion is  not  always  the  pilot's  fault.  This 
is  especially  true  regarding  weather  in 
certain  areas  of  our  Rocky  Mountain 
West. 

For  years  I  have  been  urging  the  U.S. 
Weather  Bureau  to  improve  its  weather 
reporting  service  to  aviation  in  the 
rugged  mountainous  areas  of  my  own 
State.  Unless  you  have  experienced  the 
weather  closing  in  on  you  while  flying 
through  high  mountain  passes,  you  can- 
not fully  appreciate  the  seriousness  of 
that  situation.  I  have  had  It  happen  to 
me  dozens  of  times  and,  believe  me,  it  la 
a  frightening  and  dangerous  experience. 
Most  often  it  happens  not  because  the 
pilot  failed  to  check  the  weather  reports 
or  disregarded  Information  he  was 
given — ^it  most  often  happens  because 
the  Information  Just  Is  not  available  on 
a  ciurent  enough  basis,  or  In  many  cases 
Is  not  available  at  all. 

I  might  Interpolate  here  to  say  that  in 
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our  particular  State  we  have  over  50 
mountains  which  exceed  14,000  feet  In 
helffht.  When  one  is  fiylng  a  small  air- 
plane, the  degree  of  wind  turbulence  In 
those  mountains  can  cause  the  situation 
to  become  extremely  perilous.  If  the  pilot 
were  flying  In  a  flat  area  he  could  readily 
see  what  the  weather  turbulence  might 
be.  simply  by  observation. 

Last  year  the  Weather  Bureau  assured 
me  that  decided  improvement  in  weather 
reporting  could  be  brought  about  in 
Colorado  for  the  relatively  low  cost  of 
$43,855 — absolutely  a  peanut  within  the 
budget  before  us  this  year  and  last  year. 
They  outlined  proposed  changes  as  fol- 
lows: 

First.  Five  of  the  weather  reporting 
stations  would  be  expanded  to  provide  3- 
hourly  observations  for  24  hours  each 
day  by  contract  observers,  and  their 
hours  for  reporting  would  oe  increased 
as  follows : 

Montrose  and  Gunnison.  Increase  from 
14  to  18  hours. 

Sallda,  increase  from  6  to  1 1  hours. 

Aspen,  Increase  from  10  to  18  hours. 

Durango.  Increase  from  19  to  24  hours. 

Second.  Two  new  weather  reporting 
stations  would  be  added  at  Nucla  and 
Walden  with  3-hourly  observations  for 
24  hours  each  day,  and  reporting  8  hours 
a  day. 

Third.  The  Weather  Bureau  station  at 
Alamosa  would  be  expanded  to  3 -hourly 
observations  for  a  full  24  hours  each  day, 
and  reporting  services  would  be  increased 
from  17  to  19  hours  a  day. 

Annual  cost  of  Increased  observations, 
$32,855. 

Annual  cost  of  communications,  $11,- 
000. 

Total  annual  cost  of  revised  observing 
program  for  Colorado.  $43,855. 

I  was  assured  this  item  could  be  In- 
cluded In  the  Weather  Bureau's  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1968.  I  urged  unsuccess- 
fully last  year  that  In  view  of  the  poten- 
tial benefits  compared  to  the  small  cost, 
it  be  done  sooner.  The  improvements 
have  not  been  accomplished,  and  we  now 
have  received  the  1968  budget.  This  item 
Is  not  Included.  It  Is  only  fair  to  ask. 
Why  not? 

When  you  look  at  the  cost  incurred 
by  the  Air  Force  alone  for  each  person 
It  saves  through  search  and  rescue  oper- 
ations, the  cost  appears  very  small  for 
Improved  weather  reporting  to  help  pre- 
vent aircraft  accidents — as  well  as  pro- 
viding better  background  information 
for  more  accurate  weather  forecasting 
for  all  people.  Remember  that  the  Air 
Force  alone  reported  that  It  spent  $112.- 
808  during  1966  for  each  person  it  saved. 
The  Weather  Bureau  appears  unwilling 
to  spend  a  third  of  that  amount  to  help 
prevent  these  accidents. 

There  are  other  improvements  which 
could  be  made  which  would  result  in  sav- 
ing more  lives  and  reducing  costs  In 
search  and  rescue  operations  following 
aircraft  accidents.  In  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  cases,  the  searching  aircraft  have 
only  a  vague  idea  of  where  they  should 
begin  to  search  for  the  missing  plane. 
Weather  and  terrain  ugain  are  Important 
factors  which  hamper  search  and  rescue 
operations. 

National  figures  for  1965  show  22  air- 


craft with  37  persons  aboard  lost  *n  the 
most  literal  sense  of  the  word.  Although 
diligent  searches  were  made,  not  a  trace 
has  yet  been  found  of  these  people  or 
the  missing  planes.  No  one  knows  how 
many  of  them  may  have  been  overflown 
many  times  and  not  seen  from  the  air. 
I  know  this  has  happened  in  dozens  of 
cases  which  have  occurred  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  area.  The  loss  of  Dr.  Lovelace 
and  his  family  last  year  is  a  recent  ex- 
ample of  that  situation.  In  that  case.  I 
talked  to  many  people  who  were  in  the 
search  and  rescue  operation,  they  told 
me  they  went  over  the  spot  where  the 
airplane  went  down  seven  times  before 
they  happened  to  And  it.  The  tragedy  of 
the  story  is  that  Dr.  Lovelace  and  the 
passengers  in  that  airplane  were  alive 
when  they  went  down  on  the  snow-  and 
tree-covered  slope  outside  of  Aspen.  They 
died  because  we  could  not  find  them  in 
time. 

This  situation  can  be  corrected  at  rela- 
tively low  cost.  The  equipment  to  help 
solve  it  already  is  available.  The  legal  au- 
thority to  require  its  use  is  already  on  the 
statute  books.  The  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministrator has  authority  under  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  to  require  aircraft  to 
be  equipped  with  such  equipment  as  are 
shown  to  be  essential  to  safety.  Yet  it  has 
not  acted  to  require  that  general  aviation 
aircraft  be  equipped  with  crash  locator 
beacons.  Why  not? 

As  long  ago  as  January  9.  1964.  PAA 
Issued  Advisory  Circular  No.  AC  XIQ-A 
which  stated  as  follows: 

1.  Purpose.  This  circular  Informs  the  avi- 
ation conimunity  and  Industry  ol  recent  FAA 
activities  Concerning  the  use  of  crash  locator 
beacon  systems  and  their  respective  poten- 
tial application  aa  an  emergency  signaling 
device. 

2.  Background. 

(a)  An  evaluation  was  recently  conducted 
by  the  PAA  In  the  Loa  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake 
C.ty  area«  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
such  a  system  by  using  three  individual  and 
commercially  developed  equipments.  Specific 
e^iulpments  used  during  the  test  program  do 
no  represent  all  available  types.  •  •  •  simu- 
lated test  conditions  were  exercised  In  geo- 
graphical areas  Including  mountains,  flat, 
and  congested  (radio  signal-wise)  areas. 

(b)  Results  of  the  test  program  clearly  in- 
dicated that  ruch  a  beacon  can  successfully 
radiate  energy  to  permit  a  suitably  equipped 
search,  aircraft  to  identify  and  "liomc-in"  on 
the  tranrmitted  signal. 

A  chart  included  on  page  2  of  the 
circular  shows  that  the  signal  from  one 
of  these  crash  locator  beacons  can  be  re- 
ceived by  a  plane  flying  at  10.000  feet 
within  a  range  of  70  nautical  miles.  The 
FAA,  in  a  letter  to  me  dated  May  12, 1967. 
In  response  to  my  inquiry,  stated  in  part 
as  follows : 

Crash  locator  beacons  have  been  perfected, 
selling  at  prices  exceeding  $200.  The  question 
Is:  Should  PAA  reqxilre  their  use  by  regula- 
tion? We  do  not  recommend  such  r«guiatory 
action. 

Air  Force.  Navy  and  Coast  Guard 
plsuies  all  have  crash-locator  beacons  In- 
stalled as  standard  equipment,  as  do  com- 
mercial aircraft  engaged  in  ceitain  types 
of  air  carrier  operations.  Why  not  re- 
quire their  use  on  general  aviation  air- 
craft? The  savings  in  lives  of  searchers  as 
well  as  victims  of  air  crashes  would  be 
significant. 


I  repeat,  the  FAA  says  that  they  have 
been  perfected,  and  the  question  was. 
Should  their  use  be  required  by  regula- 
tion? The  FAA.  without  any  explanation 
of  any  kind,  simply  said : 

We  do  not  recommend  such  regulatory 
action. 

Mr.  President,  in  an  audit  report  from 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  sent  to 
Congress  May  26.  1967,  the  Comptroller 
General  concluded  that — 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  In 
the  Pacific  Region  had  procured  goods  and 
services  costing  $267,000  which  could  not  be 
justified  or  could  be  Justified  only  partially 
by  the  conditions  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
procurements  or  by  the  benefits  received  by 
the  Government. 

Among  the  findings  in  the  report: 
The  Pacific  region  In  1964  acquired  an 
alarm/sound  system  for  its  new  head- 
quarters building,  leased  for  a  10-year 
period  at  $10,600  per  year.  The  report 
states: 

Because  alarm  systems  that  might  be 
needed  had  already  been  provided  by  the 
lessor  of  the  building  or  by  the  State,  we 
believe  that  the  principal  purpose  being 
served  by  the  PAA  alarm /sound  system  was 
to  provide  the  less  essential  features  of 
music  and  paging. 

The  lease.  Incidentally,  has  been  ter- 
minated since  the  report  was  Issued,  but 
the  system  had  already  cost  the  Govern- 
ment about  $36,000. 

The  report  continues: 

Also  In  1964,  the  Pacific  Region  purchased 
148  clothes  dryers  at  a  cost  of  about  $12,500 
for  Installation  In  employee  housing  on 
Wake  Island.  Additional  costs  of  about  $4,- 
700  were  Incurred  for  shipping  charges. 
About  one  year  after  the  purchase  of  the 
dryers,  the  Pacific  Region  Issued  a  contract 
to  provide  wiring,  plumbing,  and  Installa- 
tion and  modification  work  to  make  the 
dryers  operational.  The  cost  of  this  work 
totaled  about  $25,000.  In  our  opinion,  the 
purchase  of  dryers  under  these  circum- 
stances was  premature  and  evidenced  a  lack 
of  prudent  management  of  Government  re- 
sources. 

Several  other  expenditures  are  de- 
tailed, such  as  procurements  totaling 
about  $27,000  for  a  facility  which  was 
about  to  be  phased  out  of  service;  costs 
of  over  $30,000  for  dedication  cere- 
monies for  three  PAA  facilities;  $5,300 
for  audiometer  booths  which  were  sub- 
sequently placed  in  storage  for  2  years 
for  lack  of  space,  then  later  declared 
surplus  when  the  islsmd  was  decommis- 
sioned; purchase  of  mobile  radio  equip- 
ment which  was  never  installed  because 
the  cars  were  already  equipped  with  mo- 
bile telephones. 

It  seems  imfortunate,  indeed,  that  such 
urijustifled  expenditures  are  made  by  a 
Government  agency,  in  view  of  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  deficit  spending  by  the  ad- 
ministration; but  it  Is  even  more  un- 
fortunate in  view  of  the  critical  need  for 
research  and  development  in  the  field  of 
air  safety.  The  Members  of  Congress  are 
told  time  and  again  that  for  improved 
air  safety  equipment,  more  appropria- 
tions tu-e  needed.  Yet,  money  is  wasted 
on  items  such  as  those  listed  above  while 
the  FAA  flatly  rejects  air  safety  devices 
which  cost  the  Government  nothing  and 
which  woiild  save  the  lives  of  many  peo- 
ple and  save   the  taxpayers  enormous 
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amounts  in  air  rescue  operations.  With 
more  economical  procurement  policies 
than  the  ones  adopted  in  the  Pacific  re- 
gion, the  FAA  could  have  applied  at  least 
$267,000  toward  further  refinement  of 
the  many  air  safety  devices  and  proce- 
dures currently  under  study. 

A  letter  to  the  editor  of  Aero  West 
magazine.  May  1967,  issue,  eloquently 
states  the  case  for  requiring  crash  loca- 
tor beacons  on  all  aircraft.  I  read  the  let- 
ter in  full  because  it  is  as  dramatic  an 
example  as  can  be  stated.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

You  can  remove  my  husband's  name  from 
your  sample  copy  mailing  list.  He  was  killed 
in  1965. 

I  note  In  your  editorial  on  page  6,  and  In 
the  art'cle  on  Senator  Domlnlck's  talk,  that 
It  would  be  possible  to  install  an  electronic 
marker  beacon  In  the  tall  of  every  plane.  If 
such  equlpn.ont  Is  available  and  has  proved 
Its  effectiveness,  It  Is  unthinkable  that  It 
should  not  be  required.  Such  equipment 
oould  have  saved  a  week  of  fruitless  search- 
ing for  the  plane  In  which  my  husband 
crashed  with   three  passengers. 

The  crash  occurred  only  about  33  miles 
from  our  home  airport,  on  a  heavily  timbered 
mesa.  Searchers  estimated  they  fiew  over  the 
spot  at  least  20  times  but  could  not  see  a 
sign  of  the  plane  because  of  the  way  it  had 
dived  Into  the  timber. 

Even  when  ground  vehicles  pointed  out 
the  crash  after  It  had  been  discovered,  air 
searchers  could  not  see  It. 

The  tall  was  relatively  undamaged,  and 
though  It  could  not  have  saved  these  men, 
who  were  all  killed  on  Impact,  It  could  have 
shortened  the  hazardous,  expensive  search 
conducted  by  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  and  the 
local  pilots. 

The  Idea  that  such  a  safety  device  would 
make  people  nervous  about  fiylng,  or  scare 
off  buyers.  Is  too  absurd.  If  the  device  Is  very 
costly  and  cumbersome.  It  should  be  Im- 
proved, not  Ignored.  But  It  should  most  cer- 
tainly be  standard  equipment. 

That  letter  was  from  one  of  my  con- 
stituents in  Gunnison,  Colo. 

Mr.  President,  I  state  unequivocally 
that  the  failure  of  the  Weather  Bureau 
to  Install  proper  weather  monitoring  sta- 
tions in  the  mountains  of  Colorado  has 
meant  the  death  of  many  fliers.  I  state 
unequivocally  that  the  continued  failure 
to  install  these  stations  and  to  man  them 
with  competent  observers  and  reporters 
will  mean  more  deaths.  I  state  that  the 
failure  of  the  FAA  to  require  the  instal- 
lation of  locator  beacons  resulted  in  the 
death  of  Dr.  Lovelace  and  his  family,  the 
loss  of  many  other  fine  citizens,  and  has 
literally  cost  the  taxpayers  millions  of 
dollars. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  action  now,  not 
studies,  not  excuses,  not  delays,  but  ac- 
tion, if  we  are  to  save  human  lives. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  imanimous  con- 
sent agreement,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  recognized. 


LET  US  NOT  SURRENDER  TO  ANGER 
AND  HYSTERIA 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  so-called  antlrlot  bill  approved  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  pres- 
ently imder  consideration  In  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  not  only  Is 
not  directed  at  the  basic  causes  of  the 
riots  which  have  exploded  in  cities  across 


the  Nation,  but  also  raises  serious  consti- 
tutional questions. 

The  bill  provides  penalties  up  to  5 
years  in  prison  and  a  $10,000  fine  for 
persons  traveling  between  States  with  in- 
tent to  incite,  organize,  promote,  encour- 
age, or  carry  on  a  riot — ^whatever  that 
means. 

In  my  opinion — and  I  had  practiced 
law  for  more  than  40  years  before  giving 
it  up  following  my  election  as  a  U.S. 
Senator — the  proposed  legislation  is  ob- 
viously unconstitutional  and  grossly  vio- 
lates the  first  amendment  to  our  Consti- 
tution which  giiarantees  free  speech.  The 
bill  is  about  as  senseless  as  the  riots  it  is 
meant  to  discourage,  but  would  not. 

The  language  is  so  vague  that  a  court 
trial  of  somebody  charged  with  "en- 
couraging" a  riot  would  undoubtedly 
turn  Into  a  semantic  maze.  It  is  an  ab- 
struse bill  which  attempts  to  hang 
speech  and  motive  on  the  thread  of  inter- 
state commerce.  It  defines  Inciting  a  riot 
as  "instigating  other  persons  to  riot." 
The  bill  falls  to  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween one  who  urges  his  listeners  to 
riot,  and  one  who  speaks  before  a  hostile 
audience  which  is  inclined  to  riot  against 
him.  Conceivably,  if  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  crossed  State  lines  to  keep  a 
speaking  engagement  to  defend  admin- 
istration policy  in  Vietnam,  but  knew  his 
listeners  intended  to  demonstrate  riot- 
ously If  he  appeared,  he  would  presum- 
ably violate  the  law. 

This  example  may  be  farfetched,  but 
It  points  out  the  vagueness  of  the  lan- 
guage of  this  bill  and  the  fact  that  in 
time  to  come  this  proposed  legislation 
could  be  used  for  purposes  for  which  it 
was  never  intended. 

Today  it  may  be  used  against  rabble- 
rousing  Negro  militants.  Tomorrow  it 
may  be  used  against  labor  union  orga- 
nizers, or  those  who  disagree  with  ad- 
ministration policy  in  Vietnam  or  those 
who  in  any  way  disagree  with  the  view- 
point of  the  majority. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  every 
State  in  the  Union  already  has  laws  to 
punish  those  who  cause  or  incite  disturb- 
ances and  riots.  Most  of  these  are  clearer 
and  more  enforceable  than  the  bill  ap- 
proved In  the  other  body.  If  anybody  is 
inciting  riots,  he  can  and  should  be  pros- 
ecuted under  these  existing  laws. 

In  addition,  every  State  In  the  Union 
has  ample  ordinances  against  disorderly 
conduct,  looting,  and  other  unlawful 
acts. 

There  Is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  to 
the  effect  that  State  and  local  authorities 
are  unwilling  or  imable  to  deal  with  in- 
dividuals attempting  to  create  public  dis- 
orders and  start  riots.  Every  State  has 
adequate  statutes  against  the  commis- 
sion of  crimes.  Every  city  has  adequate 
ordlriances  providing  punishment  for 
looting,  rioting,  acts  of  violence,  and  dis- 
orderly conduct.  Local  and  State  officials, 
including  Judges,  should  demonstrate  de- 
termination to  enforce  the  law.  Certain 
Piinlshment,  like  a  shadow,  must  follow 
the  commission  of  acts  of  violence. 

Those  who  urge  enactment  of  this  so- 
called  antlrlot  bill  maintain  that  out-of- 
State  agitators  have  been  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  terror  and  violence 
which  has  plagued  so  many  of  our  cities. 
The  fact  is  there  Is  no  substantial  evi- 


dence of  outside  agitators  being  primar- 
ily responsible  for  these  riots.  In  a  report 
to  the  Special  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  on  August  1,  FBI  Director 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  stated  he  had  no  evi- 
dence on  which  to  conclude  that  the 
summer's  urban  violence  was  a  result  of 
a  conspiracy.  The  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Enforcement  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice,  in  its  final  report,  finds 
that  the  incidents  resulting  in  a  major- 
ity of  the  riots  studied  by  the  Commis- 
sion were  encounters  between  police  and 
Negroes  in  the  slums  or  ghettos.  The  re- 
port stated: 

An  Integral  element  In  every  riot  was  strain 
between  the  police  and  members  of  the  Ne- 
gro community. 

The  Commission  found  no  evidence  of 
advance  planning,  outside  leadership, 
conspiratorial  organization  or  outside  in- 
citement. For  example,  the  Commission 
found: 

The  Watts  riot  was  a  general  outbreak  In 
which  all  kinds  of  people  took  part — not  Just 
agitators  or  adolescents  or  criminals  or  new 
arrivals  In  town  or  the  unemployed  or  "riff- 
raff." 

The  Commission  also  refers  to  the  FBI 
study  of  the  1964  riots,  which  stated: 

Aside  from  the  actions  of  minor  organiza- 
tions or  irresponsible  individuals  there  was 
no  systematic  planning  or  organization  of 
any  of  the  city  riots. 

The  Commission  concluded  that  the 
riots  were  "unplanned,  undisciplined, 
unled  and  Incoherent";  that  they  ex- 
pressed "hostility,  resentment,  re- 
venge," the  increasing  conviction  of 
Negroes  that  legal  methods  of  protest  are 
ineffectual;  and  that  the  riots  are  "not 
only  an  expression  of  hostility,  but  a  cry 
for  help." 

A  study  of  the  sources  of  violence  in 
six  northern  cities  by  Joseph  Spiegel  at 
Brandels  University  concluded  that  out- 
siders have  little  to  do  with  causing  riots. 
Cities  that  blame  outsiders  for  riots  are 
simply  unwilling  to  admit,  or  to  do  any- 
thing about,  their  basic  social  ailments 
that  do  lead  to  riots. 

Mr.  President,  the  so-called  antlrlot 
bill  is  really  a  mechanism  to  escape  fac- 
ing up  to  the  real  sources  of  civil  disturb- 
ance. Riots  do  not  occur  where  people 
are  well  housed,  well  fed,  have  employ- 
ment or  at  least  hope  of  employment, 
and  have  faith  and  hope  in  the  futiu-e. 
Riots  occur  because  of  pentup  frustra- 
tions, unemployment,  «uid  hopelessness 
of  those  living  in  neglected,  closely  built- 
up  neighborhoods. 

In  a  coimtry  ruled  by  law,  the  main- 
tenance of  civil  authority  and  protec- 
tion of  life  and  order  are  absolute  req- 
uisites. While  suppression  is  obviously 
no  cure  for  the  root  causes  of  the  recent 
riotings,  rioters  must  be  dealt  with  as 
the  criminals  they  are.  The  fires  must  be 
extinguished,  the  rifles  taken  from  the 
hands  of  rioters  and  punishment  meted 
out  to  fit  the  crimes.  Police  and  firemen 
must  be  supported  in  their  painful  as- 
signments. I  fervently  believe  that  arrest 
and  punishment  should  like  a  shadow 
follow  the  commission  of  rioting  and 
crimes  of  violence. 

Some  years  ago,  I  was  chief  criminal 
prosecuting  attorney  of  Cuyahoga  Coun- 
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ty,  Ohio,  one  of  the  great  counties  In  the 
Nation,  and  I  proeecuted  scores  and 
scores  of  homicide  and  other  cases.  As  a 
trial  lawyer  over  the  years,  I  defended 
many  men  and  women  accused  of  com- 
mitting crimes.  So.  I  know  something  of 
the  facts  about  which  I  speak.  In  fact. 
I  believe  I  know  a  great  deal  about  the 
facta. 

Mr.  President,  rioting,  looting,  arson, 
and  murder  In  Newark.  Detroit,  Cleve- 
land. Cincinnati,  Milwaukee,  Toledo,  and 
other  cities  are  the  result  of  poor  hous- 
ing. Inferior  schools,  individual  and 
group  maladjustment  to  modern  tech- 
nology and  unemployment.  Involuntary 
unemployment  is  a  great  moral  wrong. 
These  are  some  of  the  causes  of  riots 
which  on  recent  occasions  have  become 
so  violent  they  bordered  on  Insurrec- 
tions. Chronic  unemployment  is  exten- 
sive enough  in  scope  to  cause  Negro  men 
and  women,  including  those  who  are  in 
their  late  teens  and  early  twenties,  to 
conclude  It  is  hopeless  to  even  seek  em- 
ployment. 

Ugly  crowded  housing  conditions, 
squalor,  filth,  and  misery  and.  above  and 
beyond  that,  the  fear  of  being  unwanted 
In  this  world,  and  the  evident  disparity 
between  the  lovely  and  gracious  living 
but  a  few  blocks  from  squalid,  filthy 
tenements  lacking  \entiIatlon  or  decent 
living  conditions — all  these  things  so 
evident  In  most  urban  centers  lead  to 
disorder  and  violence 

Only  Federal  action  on  a  large  scale 
can  strike  to  the  heart  of  this  grave  ur- 
ban situation  and  unsolved  problem.  Al- 
so, Federal  funds  for  the  elimination  of 
poverty  must  be  taken  from  the  hands 
of  the  politicians  la  some  of  our  cities 
who  have  been  appointed  to  high-sala- 
ried positions  and  who  have  done  very 
little  for  the  poor  and  unemployed — and 
have,  In  fact,  done  very  little  to  earn  the 
high  salaries  that  have  been  paid  to 
them. 

The  housing  program  that  we  have  at 
present  Is  utterly  inadequate.  The  pov- 
erty program  Is  too  small.  The  program 
for  schools  to  replace  inferior  slum 
sohools  is  too  frequently  none.xlstent.  It 
Is  not  the  riots  in  the  slunas.  but  these 
lame  and  inadequate  programs  that  are 
the  real  disgrace  of  the  richest  nation  on 
earth. 

To  rescue  the  next  generation,  heavy 
additional  Investments  must  be  made. 
and  on  an  enormous  scale,  in  crder  to 
Improve  the  schools  In  closely  built-up 
sectiona  of  our  cities,  to  overcome  the 
handicap  of  deprivation,  and  to  give  Ne- 
giYMs  educations  and  opportunities  equal 
to  what  others  have. 

Our  involvement  by  this  administra- 
tion in  an  ugly  civil  war  In  Vietnam,  a 
little  country  of  no  strategic  importance 
whatever  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States,  10,000  miles  from  our  shores,  goes 
on  month  after  month.  Billions  of  dol- 
lars of  taxpayers'  money  has  gone  up  and 
Is  going  up  In  smoke.  The  time  Is  long 
.msi  due  when  we  must  spend  huge  sums 
of  money  to  take  care  of  our  own.  To 
rescue  the  next  generation,  additional  In- 
vestments must  be  made  on  an  enormous 
scale.  We  In  Congress  must  Improve 
housing  conditions.  We  must  provide 
hope  of  emplojrment  to  young  men  and 


women.  We  must  Improve  the  schools. 
We  must  try  to  keep  young  people  in  the 
public  schools.  We  must  try  to  give  them 
adequate  job  training. 

We  in  Congress  should  act  with  de- 
termination in  providing  the  money  and 
the  plaiming  to  rub  out  conditions  In 
slum  neighborhoods  which  ylve  rise  to 
the  ugly  rioting  which  has  racked  our 
cities  over  this  summer  and  last  year.  We 
must  be  determined  in  this  task.  The 
handwriting  is  clearly  written  on  the 
battered  walls  of  Hough  Avenue.  Cleve- 
land. Detroit.  Los  Angeles.  Chicago:  and 
other  great  cities  at  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  much  more 
meaningful  steps  that  we  could  take  to 
attack  the  root  causes  of  the  rioting 
rather  than  by  enacting  an  hysterical 
antlriot  bill.  We  should  increase  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  proposals  for  antipov- 
erty  appropriations.  In  fact,  it  Is  ex- 
tremely Important  that  we  Increase  the 
President's  proposals  for  antlpoverty 
legislation.  Instead  of  doing  that,  the 
other  body  cut  almost  $800  million  from 
the  housing  and  model  cities  programs. 
I  hope  we  undo  that  action  in  the  Senate 
later  on  In  this  session.  The  other  body 
also  refused  to  appropriate  $20  million  a 
year  for  2  years  to  help  municipali- 
ties eradicate  rats  from  slum  areas — rats 
which  too  often  attack  the  children  of 
the  poor,  and  epitomize  the  filth,  squalor 
and  the  malignancy  of  the  decaying 
neighborhoods  they  Infest,  and  which. 
Incidentally,  destroy  many  millions  of 
dollars  in  property  every  year. 

These  are  the  problems  to  which  we 
ought  to  be  addressing  ourselves — unem- 
ployment, poverty,  slums,  delinquency, 
and  others — instead  of  concentrating  on 
how  to  dismember  or  abolish  the  poverty 
program,  limited  as  it  already  is.  and 
passing  unconstitutional  infringements 
of  the  right  of  free  speech,  as  was  done 
In  the  other  body. 

In  the  meanUme.  acts  of  violence  must 
be  suppressed.  Our  Federal.  State  and 
city  governments  must  not  countenance 
insurrection.  Very  definitely,  t;rlevances. 
however  just,  do  not  excu.se  taking  the 
law  into  one's  o-?.-n  hands.  Until  the  rule 
of  law  prevails  in  riot-torn  cities,  the 
basic  and  essential  human  efforts  to  im- 
prove the.se  conditions  can  only  be  dis- 
tracted, distorted,  and  delayed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  .  Mr.  By.ri> 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair  > .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YODNG  of  Ohio  Mr.  President, 
responsible  Negro  and  white  leaders  have 
Joined  in  totally  condemning  the  recent 
riots  as  evil,  purposeless,  and  self-de- 
structive. However,  misunderstanding 
still  prevails  tragically  on  both  sides.  The 
voices  0*  hate  are  stronger  than  ever. 
The  extremists  are  those  who  are  heard 
the  loudest.  The  great  majority,  who  are 
moderete,  are  represented  by  respected 
leaders.  They  find  It  dlfHcult  to  control 
the  few  zealots  and  rabblerousers  who 
urge  suicidally  destructive  measures. 

It  must  be  made  clear  to  all  that  the 
methods  advocated  by  extremists  would 


destroy  America.  They  offer  no  hope.  The 
Stokely  Carmlchaels  and  the  Rap 
Browns  would  achieve  only  disaster  In 
the  end.  So  would  the  white  extremists. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  legislation 
is  merely  a  smokescreen  for  the  real  so- 
cial problems  plaguing  our  Nation.  If 
many  of  those  urging  its  enactment  had 
supported  legislation  aimed  to  cure  our 
urban  Uls,  these  riots  might  never  have 
occurred. 

Let  us  throw  aside  this  effort  to  ob- 
scure the  real  issue  before  us.  Let  us 
beKin  with  the  important  work  of  re- 
building our  cities,  of  bettering  the  lives 
of  those  who  in  our  Nation  today  are  ill 
fed.  ill  housed,  ill  clothed,  and  ill  edu- 
cated. Let  us  begin  building  bridges 
toward  better  understanding  between  all 
our  citizens,  regardless  of  race. 

The  antlrlotlng  bill  or  "Stokely  Car- 
michael"  legislation  as  passed  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  In  the 
form  being  considered  In  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Judiciary  Is  clearly  im- 
constltutlonal.  Let  us  not  surrender  to 
anger  and  hysteria.  Rather,  let  us  be 
vigilant  and  Insistent  that  city,  county, 
and  State  prosecuting  or  district  attor- 
neys enforce  the  many  and  entirely  ade- 
quate criminal  laws  of  their  States  smd 
the  adequate  ordinances  of  their  cities 
and  villages  against  disorderly  conduct, 
rioting,  looting,  assault,  anc*  a  multiplic- 
ity of  offenses,  and  that  State  Oovemors 
call  out  the  entire  National  Guard  of 
such  States  If  and  when  violence  and  law- 
breaking  attains  the  magnitude  of  the 
recent  violence  In  Detroit.  If  Congress 
has  nothing  better  to  do  let  us  adjourn 
Instead  of  passing  bad,  unconstitutional, 
and  unneeded  criminal  laws  such  as  was 
recently  passed  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
such  time  as  he  desires  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Immediately 
thereafter  I  may  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Fannin]  for  an  Insertion  and  cor- 
rection of  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  delighted  to  yield  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin]  for 
that  purpose  now,  and  then  be  recog- 
nized for  a  period  of  time  not  to  exceed 
10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


VIETNAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
mission  of  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  and 
Clark  Clifford  has  been  completed.  They 
have  stated  that  there  was  imanlmous 
agreement  among  our  allies  that  now  is 
the  time  for  a  maximum  effort  In  Viet- 
nam. They  both  have  indicated  that  our 


allies  are  in  full  accord  on  a  continua- 
tion— if  not  a  further  step-up — of  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  Whether  or 
not  they  sought  additional  allied  troops 
Is  not  known,  but  on  this  point,  it  ap- 
pears the  reaction  of  our  allies  was  nega- 
tive. There  was  also  some  vague  refer- 
ence to  a  possible  summit  meeting  but 
there  again,  nothing  positive  was  forth- 
coming. 

It  Is  of  relevance  to  note  that  during 
this  past  week  the  President  stated  in  his 
tax  message  that  In  addition  to  recom- 
mending a  10 -percent  surcharge  tax  on 
Individuals  and  corporations  he  would 
also  send  45,000  men  to  Vietnam  to  in- 
crease our  strength  there  to  approxi- 
mately 525,000.  It  was  also  annoimced 
thai  the  battleship  New  Jersey  would  be 
taken  out  of  mothballs  and  prepared  for 
duty  In  the  Far  East  at  a  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $30  million. 

All  these  factors  Indicate  a  further 
escEilatlon  with  the  costs  In  lives  and 
money  being  borne  preponderantly  by 
us.  They  also  indicate  that  a  longer 
duration  of  the  war  Is  in  the  offing  and 
that  the  prospects  for  peace  may  well 
have  diminished  accordingly.  While  this 
would  be  a  valid  assiunptlon  on  the  sur- 
face, I  would  hope  that  In  the  meantime, 
Instead  of  continued  intensification  of 
the  war,  we  would  follow  through  on  the 
Cooper  formula  to  Interdict  the  supply 
lines  of  North  Vietnam  at  the  17th  paral- 
lel— which  incidentally  would  be  in  ac- 
cord with  a  statement  attributed  to  Gen- 
eral Taylor  to  the  effect  that  the  sup- 
ply lines  from  the  north  into  South  Viet- 
nam "should  be  interdicted  to  the  best  of 
our  abUlty." 

Fvu-thermore,  I  believe  that  construc- 
tion of  the  defensive  barrier  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  DMZ  should  be  step- 
ped up  as  much  as  possible  to  the  end 
that  the  thinned-out  marines  In  the  1st 
Corps  area  would  be  given  this  type  of 
assistance  at  the  earliest  practical  date. 
Finally,  I  believe  that  the  U.S.  resolu- 
tion which  has  been  sitting  "on  its  bot- 
tom" In  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  since  late  January  1966,  should 
be  resurrected  by  the  United  States  on 
its  own  initiative — I  wish  to  repeat: 
The  U.S.  resolution  should  be  resur- 
rected by  the  United  States  on  Its 
own  initiative — and  taken  up  by  that 
body  as  expeditiously  as  possible  now 
that  the  most  intensive  part  of  the  crisis 
In  the  Middle  East — which  the  Security 
Coimcll  faced  up  to — has  now  passed. 

The  accentuation  should  not  be  on 
further  escalation  In  which  the  enemy 
can  match  and  outmatch  us  but  on  con- 
centration and  consolidation  In  South 
Vietnam  through  the  first  two  of  the 
three  point  formula  listed  above  and  by 
taking  the  third  part  of  that  formula  to 
the  United  Nations  immediately. 

In  a  more  general  vein,  I  would  point 
out  that  the  United  Nations  was  estab- 
lished "to  save  succeeding  generations 
from  the  scourage  of  war."  Its  primary 
purpose  is  to  maintain  international 
peace  and  security.  Yet  in  Vietnam, 
where  events  are  pushing  the  conflict  to- 
wards another  world  war,  the  IJnlted 
Nations  Is  conspicuously  absent.  The 
Secretary-General  has  made  vigorous 
personal  diplomatic  efforts  to  bring  about 


negotiations  for  peace.  The  Security 
Council  at  one  point  was  asked  by  the 
United  States  to  look  at  the  matter  but, 
for  various  reasons,  apparently  did  not 
look  at  the  time.  The  potential  of  the 
United  Nations  to  contribute  to  peace  In 
Vietnam,  In  short,  has  not  even  been 
explored,  much  less  utilized. 

To  bring  the  United  Nations  Into  Viet- 
nam, by  taking  up  Vietnam  in  the  Se- 
curity Council,  is  as  essential  for  the 
future  of  the  United  Nations  as  it  is  for 
us,  the  Vietnamese  people  and  world 
peace.  A  realistic  appraisal  of  the 
U.N.  prevents  us  from  expecting  the 
Seciu-ity  Coimcll  to  produce  some  mirac- 
ulous solution  overnight.  It  ought  not 
prevent  us,  however,  from  expecting  the 
Council  at  least  to  confront  the  issue  of 
Vietnam  squarely  and  to  make  a  real  ef- 
fort to  contribute  to  its  solution. 

In  22  years  of  existence  the  United 
Nations  has  expanded  from  51  to  122 
members  and  its  regular  budget  has  gone 
from  $19.3  to  $116.7  million.  The  success 
of  the  United  Nations,  however,  will  not 
be  measured  by  the  number  of  members, 
much  less  by  the  amount  of  money  that 
Is  spent.  As  with  the  League  of  Nations, 
It  will  stand  or  fall  by  the  contribution 
it  makes  to  world  peace.  As  with  the 
League,  the  U.N.  will  fall  if  peace  falls. 

E\'en  a  continued  reticence  to  attempt 
to  cope  with  the  Vietnamese  conflict 
tlirough  the  organization  can  only  lead  to 
a  decline  in  its  real  strength  and  sig- 
nificance. In  that  respect,  the  U.N.  will 
grow  weaker  and  weaker  even  if  it  grows 
larger  and  larger. 

So  I  would  urge  again  that,  as  a  mini- 
mum, the  procedural  machinery  of  the 
Security  Council  be  utilized  to  its  fullest. 
Under  this  machinery,  the  Security 
Council  could  invite  all  belligerents,  di- 
rect and  indirect,  including  China  and 
North  Vietnam  as  well  as  South  Vietnam 
and  the  National  Liberation  Front,  to 
participate  In  an  open  discussion  of  the 
conflict  and  ways  and  means  of  ending 
it.  If  negotiations  for  peace  could  come 
under  the  direct  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations,  or.  more  probably,  at  Its  instiga- 
tion, they  could  be  conducted  in  the  Ge- 
neva Conference  or  in  some  other  suitable 
forum.  An  initiative  of  this  kind  might 
help  the  United  Nations  regain  the  con- 
fldence  which  tends  to  drain  away  with 
evei-y  day  that  the  organization  remains 
aloof  from  the  Vietnamese  conflict. 
There  is  nothing  to  lose  and  much  to 
gain  if  the  United  Nations  moves  now 
on  Vietnam. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky for  3  minutes,  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  and  a  great 
leader  of  our  country,  has  spoken  to- 
day, as  he  has  spoken  many  times  in  past 
years,  asking  that  our  Government  fol- 
low a  rational  course  in  dealing  with 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  speaks  sensibly.  I  hope  very 
much  that  our  Government  will  listen 
to  him. 


As  I  have  In  the  past,  I  support  his  call 
that  the  question  of  Vietnam  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  and  submitted  by  our 
country  without  any  reservations  what- 
soever. 

We  have  witnessed  a  decline  In  the 
strength  and  Influence  of  the  United 
Nations  in  past  years,  but  its  recent  ac- 
tion in  dealing  with  the  Middle  East 
crisis  gave  some  hope  of  Its  ability  to 
deal  with  war.  The  Security  Council 
finally  did  come  to  an  agreement  for  a 
cease-flre  and  it  is  again  considering 
means  by  which  the  basic  problems  of 
that  region  my  be  solved. 

I  do  not  see  why  our  country  would 
not  take  the  course  of  submission  to  the 
United  Nations,  take  It  fully  and  without 
reservations,  as  the  majority  leader  has 
asked  that  It  be  done. 

I,  too,  have  noted  with  concern  im- 
plications of  the  report  of  General  Tay- 
lor and  Mr.  Clark  Clifford  and  the  an- 
nouncement that  additional  troops  will 
be  needed  in  South  Vietnam  immedi- 
ately. It  may  be  militarily  necessary,  in 
order  to  protect  the  security  of  our 
troops,  to  deploy  additional  troops. 
What  gives  concern  is  that  this  pro- 
cedure may  be  repeated  again  and  again 
with  more  troops.  Increased  bombing,  and 
ever  mounting  escalation;  and,  of  course, 
that  means  It  is  believed  the  war  will  go 
on  and  on. 

As  I  have  in  the  past,  I  urge  again  that 
before  this  process  commences  again,  be- 
fore it  is  accepted  by  our  Government 
and  expansion  of  the  war  Is  re- 
quired, that  it  take  the  step  I  have  pro- 
posed; namely,  that  it  stop  uncondi- 
tloHally  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam, 
and  bomb  at  those  points  where  Inflltra- 
tlon  routes  enter  South  Vietnam,  to  de- 
termine If  negotiations  are  possible.  I 
support  also  the  step  which  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  urged,  to 
strengthen  by  cleaning  the  DMZ  to  give 
greater  protection  to  our  troops. 

I  believe  that  an  unconditional  end  to 
the  bombing  would  be  an  incentive  for 
the  United  Nations  to  take  the  subject  of 
Vietnam  under  consideration.  It  would 
demonstrate  that  the  United  States 
means  what  it  says  about  seeking  honor- 
able and  just  settlement  of  the  war. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
never  speaks  as  an  obstructionist.  He  al- 
ways speaks  constructively.  He  offers 
again  to  our  Government,  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  to  the  Congress  a  way  which 
can  be  tested  to  see  If  this  war  can  be 
ended,  and  ended  honorably. 

The  consequences  of  Its  continuation 
are  known  to  all  of  us.  In  relation  to  all 
the  problems  we  are  facing  In  this  coun- 
try and  In  tht  world. 

I  hope  with  all  my  heart  that  the  pro- 
posal offered  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  will  be  accepted  by  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky  for 
his  comments.  I  know  of  no  one  in  this 
body  who  is  more  constructive  in  out- 
look, In  desiring  to  achieve  an  honorable 
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solution  to  this  war.  and  no  one  more 
worried  and  frustrated  about  Its  con- 
tinuance than  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky who.  I  believe,  represents  the  views 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  Members  of 
this  body,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  as 
well  as  a  great  majority  of  the  American 
people. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  I 
have  served  together  for  a  long  time. 
not  only  In  the  Senate  but  also  as  fellow 
delegates  to  the  United  Nations. 

I  want  to  express  to  him  once  again  my 
personal  appreciation  for  the  statesman- 
ship which  he  has  shown  not  only  re- 
cently but  also  down  through  the  years, 
and  for  his  understanding  and  his  cour- 
age In  making  known  the  views  which  he 
feela,  not  only  in  his  mind  but  In  his 
heart  as  well. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  wlU  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  parliamentary  situation  that 
the  pending  business  is  S  1004  and  that, 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  after 
a  call  of  the  quorum,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado  wUl  then  be  recognized? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  it  will  be  a 
live  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names : 

I  No.  205  Leg.) 

Aiken  Fanr.lr.  Mo.-^on 

Allott  Omening  Moss 

Anderaon  Hansen  Murphy 

Bartlett  Hayden  Prouty 

Boggs  Hill  Rlblcoff 

Byrd.  V»  Jarkaon  RusaeU 

Byrd.  W.  V».  Jordan.  N  C  Smith 

CannOD  Kuihel  Talmadge 

Case  t.au.vhe  WsMiama,  Del 

Church  Magnnson  Yarborough 

Ooopcr  Mansfield  Young.  N.  Dak 

Curtla  Metcaif  Young.  Ohio 

Domlnlck  Montoya 

Blender  Morse 

Mr.  BYRD  Of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut [Mr.  DoDDl,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  HaptkeI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  iMr.  Tydlncs]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mlsalaalppl  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  LoncI.  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  FvlbrichtI.  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGtil, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pkix],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SMATBxasl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stenwis]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI.  Is 
absent  because  of  a  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker  1 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
OtiiTiitl  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr- 
CoTTOw]  Is  detained  on  oCQclal  business. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names 


Bennett 

Bible 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Carlson 

Clark 

DirkMn 

Ervln 

Pong 

Harris 

Hart 

Hritfleld 

Hli;keriloot>er 

Holland 


HoIUng.s 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jarlts 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy,  MaM 

Kennedy.  NY. 

Long.  La. 

McCarthy 

McCIellan 

McGovern 

Mcliityre 

MlUer 

Mori.iale 

Mo.'ironey 


Mundt 

Muskle 

Nel.")on 

Pearson 

Ferry 

Pro.Tmlre 

Randolph 

Scoli 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams,  N  J. 


The  PRESIDING  OtnCER.  A  quonun 
Is  present. 


CENTRAL  ARIZONA  PROJECT  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  '  S.  1004  >  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  central  Arizona  project.  Arizona-New 
Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes, 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that,  without  a  doubt  that  the  Colorado 
River  is  the  most  controversial  body  of 
water  in  the  western  hemisphere,  if  not 
in  the  world.  Those  of  us  who  have  been 
close  to  Its  problems  have  come  to  realize 
that  the  Colorado  River  may  soon  be  the 
first  major  river  in  the  world  to  have  its 
entire  water  supply  controlled  by  man 
and  put  to  use  in  such  a  way  that  not  one 
drop  will  ever  again  be  discharged  to  the 
ocean.  On  any  river  system,  water  re- 
source problems,  as  any  other  commodity 
in  limited  supply,  tend  to  become  increas- 
ingly complicated  as  the  water  resource 
becomes  more  scarce  Increasingly  com- 
plex decisions  are  required.  The  Colorado 
River  is  no  exception. 

The  Colorado  River  Basin  is  an  Impor- 
tant segment  of  this  great  Nation.  Its 
area,  which  embraces  parts  of  seven 
States,  is  rich  in  mineral  and  land  re- 
sources— and  in  space  Its  area  is  about 
one-twelfth  that  of  the  48  contiguous 
United  States  Due  to  the  great  imbal- 
ance that  exists  between  the  water  sup- 
ply and  other  natural  resources,  tlie  peo- 
ple of  the  region  have  always  had  to  face 
greater  difficulties  than  in  other  sections 
of  the  country  In  bringing  their  resources 
togetlier  for  the  creation  of  wealth, 
homes,  and  the  means  to  making  a  living. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  great 
Southwest  can  attest  to  the  fact  that  the 
results  of  their  efforts  are  staggering. 
But  the  surface  has  only  »-een  scratched; 
if  we  can  continue  to  make  water  avail- 
able In  the  region  at  the  time  and  in  the 
places  where  It  will  be  needed  for  further 
constructive  development  of  the  other 
vtLst  resources,  past  accomplishments  will 
seem  pale  by  comparison. 


Last  week  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel] 
In  a  brilliant  speech  outlined  the  salient 
problem  of  the  Colorado  River.  During 
the  course  of  that  speech  he  discussed 
the  steps  which  had  led  up  to  the  present 
situation  and  the  reporting  of  S.  1004.  a 
bill  for  the  benefit  of  Arizona.  He  dis- 
cussed also  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  over  a  period  of  years,  even  while 
our  good  friend,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  was  Governor  of 
Arizona,  and  when  our  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hansen], 
was  the  Governor  of  Wyoming,  efforts 
that  had  gone  on  over  a  number  of  years, 
the  estimated  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  that  had  been  spent,  the  Innu- 
merable meetings  by  members  of  State 
water  boards,  water  authorities,  water 
engineers,  the  Governors,  and  the  at- 
torneys general  of  seven  States,  in  order 
to  come  to  agreement  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Colorado  River. 

Mr.  President,  those  States  did  come 
to  an  agreement  and  an  understanding 
which  was  agreed  to  by  all  of  the  seven 
Governors  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  the 
corresponding  water  authorities  in  each 
of  those  States.  Then,  last  fall,  thereto- 
fore unknown  to  many  of  us.  we  learned 
for  the  first  time  that  there  was  a 
change.  I  shall  read  a  few  remarks  from 
page  147  of  the  hearings  which  explain 
exactly  what  happened  In  the  language 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 

secretary  Udall.  I  don't  want  to  misstate 
Senator  Hayden's  poaltlon  because  he  has 
consistently  been  not  for  what  I  would  call 
the  full-fledged  4.4  priority.  He  has  favored 
limitations,  and  I  should  probably  let  him 
speak  for  himself  on  that,  but  at  one  point 
I  tl.lnk  it  Is  fair  to  s.iy  that  there  was  com- 
plete agreement  that  there  should  be  some 
kind  of  4  4  priority 

Senator  Kuchel.  In  which  you  partici- 
pated. 

Secretary  Udall.  I  participated  In  that; 
yes 

Senator  Kuchel.  I  will  supply  my  version 
of  that  for  the  record  a  little  later  on.  You 
have  suggested  In  your  proposal,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, a  so-called  prepurchase  of  electricity  In 
the  amount  of  some  $92  million,  and  stated 
to  the  committee  that  there  is  ample  prece- 
dent I  think  for  this.  Actually  Is  this  not  & 
new  concept  that  you  bring  to  this  commit- 
tee. In  an  attempt  to  Justify  the  removal  of 
the  dam  controversy  on  the  river? 

Secretary  XJd\li..  There  U  nothing  exactly 
like  this  that  has  been  proposed,  and.  quite 
frankly.  I  think  it  Is  a  very  creative  approach 
to  the  problem  It  Is  one  of  the  alternatives 
we  developed  last  fall  working  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  I  was  glad  they  went 
along  with  It,  Senator. 

I  hate  to  see  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
with  the  work  I  see  ahead  of  It.  get  tied  to 
one  formula  or  locked  Into  one  set  way  of 
doing  business  In  many  areas  of  the  West 
we  do  not  have  major  hydroelectric  sites  re- 
maining I  think  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
ought  not  to  be  tied  to  one  way  of  doing 
biislnesB.  This  Is  the  rea«on  I  think  we  are 
setting  a  new  policy,  a  new  pattern. 

Mr.  President,  apparently  Secretary 
Udall.  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
perhaps  others  Interested  in  the  project 
as  it  now  stands,  got  together  last  fall 
at  a  time  when  the  seven  States  thought 
they  were  locked  in  agreement  upon  the 
type  of  bill  that  all  seven  States  could 
support;  but  it  is  significant  that  it  was 
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not  until  February  of  this  year  that  the 
Secretary  made  his  announcement  about 
the  new-fangled  type  of  reclamation 
which  win  surely  wreck  reclamation. 

So,  we  heard  about  It  for  the  first 
time  and  shortly  after  that  a  bill  was 
introduced  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
for  the  administration,  and  also  the 
present  bill  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Arizona, 
S.  1004. 

Mr.  President,  the  other  day,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia offered  for  printing  a  bill  which  es- 
sentially sets  out  the  seven-State  under- 
standing and  agreement.  The  seven 
States  have  been  substantially  in  agree- 
ment on  this  matter  for  a  period  of  ap- 
proximately 2  years,  prior  to  this  year — 
at  least  that  long  a  period  of  time — and 
the  bill  that  he  offered  for  printing  the 
other  day  was  sponsored  by  the  brother 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Repre- 
sentative Morris  Udall,  of  Arizona. 

During  the  course  of  this  summer,  on 
June  23,  to  be  exact,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado,  together  with  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  EtoMnncK,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr. 
Moss,  and  Mr.  Murphy,  offered  an 
amendment  to  S.  1004,  which  Is  the  Hay- 
den bill,  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  call  up  my 
amendment,  which  is  an  amendment  by 
way  of  a  substitute  for  the  entire  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair) .  The  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  214)  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  Is  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert : 

"TITLE     I — COLORADO     RIVER     BASIN 
PROJECT:    OBJECTIVES 

"Sec.  101.  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  'Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act". 

"Sec.  102  The  Congress  recognizes  that 
the  present  and  growing  water  shortages  in 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  constitute  urgent 
problems  of  national  concern,  p.nd  accord- 
ingly authorizes  and  directs  the  National 
Water  Commission  and  the  Water  Resources 
Council,  established  by  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  (Public  Law  89-80),  to  give 
highest  priority  to  the  preparation  of  a  plan 
and  program  for  the  relief  of  such  shortages, 
in  consultation  with  the  States  and  Federal 
entitles  affected,  as  provided  in  this  Act. 
This  program  Is  declared  to  be  for  the  pur- 
poses, among  others,  of  regulating  the  flow 
of  the  Colorado  River;  controlling  floods; 
Improving  navigation;  providing  for  the 
storage  and  delivery  of  the  waters  of  the 
Colorado  River  for  reclamation  of  lands.  In- 
cluding supplemental  water  supplies,  for 
municipal.  Industrial,  and  other  beneficial 
purposes;  Improving  water  quality;  provid- 
ing for  basic  public  outdoor  recreation  facil- 
ities; improving  conditions  for  flsh  sind  wild- 
life; and  the  generation  and  sale  of  hydro- 
electric power  as  an  incident  of  the  fore- 
going purposes. 


"TTTT.lt  n — SOUTHWEST  INVESTIGATIONS 
AND  PLANNING 
"Skc.  201.  (a)  Tlie  Council,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Commission,  acting  In  accord- 
ance with  the  procedure  i>rescribe<l  in  section 
103  of  the  Water  Reaources  Planning  Act, 
shall  within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
following  the  effective  date  of  tlUs  Act  estab- 
lish principles,  standards,  and  procedures 
for  the  program  of  Investigations  and  submit- 
tal of  plans  and  reports  authorized  by  this 
section  and  section  303.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  (hereinafter  refened  to  as  the 
'Secretary') ,  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mission, in  conlormlty  with  the  principles, 
standards,  and  procedures  so  established.  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to — 

"(1)  prepare  estimates  of  the  long-range 
water  supply  available  for  consumptive  use 
In  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  of  current  water 
requirements  therein,  and  of  the  rate  of 
growth  of  water  requirements  therein  to  at 
least  the  year  2030; 

"(2)  Investigate  oourcea  and  means  of 
supplying  water  to  meet  the  current  and 
anticipated  water  requirements  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin,  Including  reductions  In 
losses,  Impco-tatlons  from  sources  outside 
the  nattu-al  drainage  basin  of  the  Colorado 
River  system,  desalination,  weather  modifi- 
cation, and  other  means; 

"(3)  investigate  projects  wltliin  the  lower 
basin  of  the  Colorado  River,  Including  proj- 
ects on  tributaries  of  the  Colorado  River, 
where  undeveloped  water  supplies  are  avail- 
able or  can  he  made  avaUable  by  replace- 
ment or  exchange; 

"(4)  undertaJte  investigations,  in  coop- 
eration with  other  concerned  agencies,  of  the 
feasibility  of  proposed  development  plans  In 
maintaining  an  adequate  water  quality 
throughout  the  Colorado  River  Basin; 

"(5)  investigate  means  of  providing  for 
prudent  water  conservation  practices  to  per- 
mit maximum  beneficial  utilization  of  avail- 
able water  supplies  In  the  Colorado  River 
Basin; 

"(6)  investigate  and  prepcu-e  estimates  of 
the  long-range  water  supply  In  States  and 
areas  from  which  water  may  be  imported  Into 
the  Colorado  River  system,  together  with  es- 
timates of  the  probable  ultimate  require- 
ments for  water  within  those  States  and 
areas  of  origin,  for  aU  purposes,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  consumptive  use,  navi- 
gation, river  regulation,  power,  enhancement 
of  fishery  resotirces,  pollution  control,  and 
disposal  of  wastes  to  the  ocean,  and  estimates 
of  the  quantities  of  water.  If  any,  that  will 
be  available  In  excess  of  such  requirements 
In  the  States  and  areas  of  origin  for  ex- 
portation to  the  Colorado  River  system;  and 
"(7)  investigate  current  and  anticipated 
water  requirements  of  areas  outside  the  nat- 
ural drainage  areas  of  the  Colorado  River 
system  which  feasibly  can  be  served  from 
Importation  facilities  en  route  to  the  Colo- 
rado River  system. 

'(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  prepare  reconnaissance  reports  of 
a  staged  plan  or  plans  for  projects  adequate, 
in  his  Judgment,  to  meet  the  requirements 
reported  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
In  conformity  with  section  202. 

"(c)  The  plan  for  the  first  stage  of  works 
to  meet  the  future  requirements  of  the  areas 
of  deficiency  and  surplus  as  determined 
from  studies  performed  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
import  worlu  necessary  to  provide  two  mU- 
llon  five  hundred  thousand  acre-feet  annual- 
ly for  use  from  the  main  stream  of  the 
Colorado  River  below  Lee  Ferry,  Including 
satisfaction  of  the  obligations  of  the  Mexi- 
can Water  Treaty  and  losses  of  water  associ- 
ated with  the  performance  of  that  treaty. 
Plans  for  import  works  for  the  first  stage 
may  also  include  facilities  to  provide  water 
in  the  following  additional  quantities: 
"(1)  Up  to  two  million  acre-feet  annually 


in  the  Colorado  River  for  use  In  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Basm; 

"(2)  Up  to  two  mUllon  acre-feet  annually 
In  the  Colorado  River  system  for  use  in  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin,  directly  or  by 
exchange; 

"(3)  Such  additional  quantities,  not  to 
exceed  two  million  acre-feet  annually,  as  the 
Secretary  finds  may  be  required  and  market- 
able In  areas  which  can  be  served  by  said  im- 
portation facilities  en  route  to  the  Colorado 
River  system. 

"(d)  The  Congress  declares  that  the  satis- 
faction of  the  requirements  of  the  Mexican 
Water  Treaty  constitutes  a  national  obliga- 
tion. Accordingly,  the  States  of  the  upper  di- 
vision (Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming)  and  States  of  the  lower  division 
(Arizona,  California,  and  Nevada)  shall  be 
relieved  from  all  obligations  which  may 
have  been  Imposed  upon  them  by  article 
ni(c)  of  the  Colorado  River  compact  when 
the  President  Issues  the  proclamation  speci- 
fied in  section  305(b)  of  this  Act. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  annually 
to  the  Commission,  the  President,  and  the 
Congress  reports  covering  progress  on  the  in- 
veetlgatlons  and  reports  authorized '  by  this 
section. 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  In  planning  worlcs  to  im- 
port water  into  the  Colorado  River  system 
from  sources  outside  the  natural  drainage 
areas  of  the  system,  the  Secretary  shaU  malce 
provision  for  adequate  and  equitable  protec- 
tion of  the  interests  of  the  States  and  areas 
of  origin,  Including  (in  the  case  of  works  to 
Import  water  for  use  in  the  lower  basin  of  the 
Colorado  River)  assistance  from  the  develop- 
ment fund  established  by  title  IV  of  thU 
Act,  to  the  end  that  water  suppUes  may  be 
available  for  use  therein  adequate  to  satisfy 
their  ultimate  reqiUrements  at  prices  to  users 
not  adversely  affected  by  the  exportation  of 
water  to  the  Colorado  River  system. 

"(b)  All  requirements,  present  or  future, 
for  water  within  any  State  lying  wholly  or  In 
part  within  the  drainage  area  of  any  river 
basla  and  from  which  water  is  exported  by 
works  planned  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
have  a  priority  of  right  In  perpetuity  to  the 
use  of  the  waters  of  that  river  basin,  for  all 
purposes,  as  against  the  uses  of  the  water 
delivered  by  means  of  such  exportation 
worlcs,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  Inter- 
state agreement, 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  On  or  before  December  31, 
1970,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  proposed 
reconnaissance  report  on  the  first  stage  of 
the  staged  plan  of  development  to  the  Com- 
mission and  affected  State  and  Peueral  agen- 
cies for  their  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions  which  shall  be  submitted  within  six 
months  after  receipt  of  the  report. 

"(b)  After  receipt  of  the  comments  of  the 
Commission,  affected  States,  and  Federal 
agencies  on  such  reconnaissance  report,  but 
not  later  than  January  1,  1972,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  transmit  the  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and,  through  the  President,  to  the  Con- 
gress. All  comments  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  the  procedure  specified  In  this 
section  shall  be  Included  therein.  The  letter 
of  transmittal  and  its  attachments  shall  be 
printed  as  a  House  or  Senate  document. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  proceed  promptly 
thereafter  with  preparation  of  a  feasibility 
report  on  the  first  stage  of  said  plan  of  de- 
velopment if  he  finds,  on  the  basis  of  recon- 
naissance Investigations  pursuant  to  section 
201,  that  a  water  supply  surplus  to  the  needs 
of  the  area  of  orlgm  exists,  benefits  of  the 
proposed  first  stage  exceed  costs,  and  repay- 
ment can  he  made  in  accordance  with  tltlea 
m  and  IV  of  this  Act.  Such  feasiblUty  re- 
port sliall  be  submitted  to  the  Commisslor 
and  to  the  affected  States  and  Federal  agen- 
cies not  later  than  January  1,  1973. 

"(d)  After  receipt  of  the  comments  of  the 
Commission  and  affected  States  and  Federal 
agencies  on  such  feasibility  report,  but  not 
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later  than  June  30,  1973,  the  Secretary  shall 
tranamlt  hla  final  report  to  the  President 
and,  through  the  President,  to  the  Congress 
All  conunenta  received  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der tha  procedure  specified  in  this  section 
shall  b«  Included  therein  The  'etter  of  trans- 
mittal and  Its  attachments  shall  be  printed 
as  a  House  or  Senate  document. 

"Smc.  204.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
b«  aj>proprlated  such  stuns  as  are  required 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

••TTlTiB  in— AUTHORIZED  XTNTTS:  PRO- 
TECTION OP  EXISTING  USES 
"Sac.  SOI.  The  Secretary  shall  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  lower  basin  units 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  project  (herein 
referred  to  as  the  'project'),  described  In 
aectlona  302,  303.  304.  305,  and  306. 

"Sec.  303.  The  main  stream  reservoir  di- 
vision aball  consist  of  the  Hualapat  (for- 
merly known  as  Bridge  Canyon)  unit.  In- 
cluding a  dam.  reservoir,  powerplant,  trans- 
mlaalon  facilities,  and  appurtenant  worlu, 
and  the  Coconino  and  Parla  River  sllt-deten- 
tlon  reservoirs:  Promded,  That  il)  Hualapal 
Dam  shall  be  constructed  so  as  to  Impound 
water  at  a  normal  surface  elevation  of  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  slxty-slx  feet 
above  mean  sea  level,  (2)  fluctuations  In  the 
reservoir  level  shall  be  restricted,  so  far  as 
practicable,  to  a  regimen  of  ten  feet.  ( 3 1  this 
Act  shall  not  be  construed  to  authorize  any 
diversion  of  water  from  Hualapal  Reservoir 
except  for  Incidental  uses  In  the  Immediate 
vicinity,  (4)  before  Initiating  construction 
of  the  Hualapal  Dam  and  appurtenant  hy- 
droelectric generating  facilities  and  trans- 
mission lines  the  Secretary  shall  certify  to 
the  United  States  Congress  that.  In  his 
Judgment,  contracts  or  letters  declaring  an 
Intent  to  contract  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  are  In  existence  to  pro- 
vide revenues  adequate  to  pay  all  expenses 
of  operation  and  maintenance  of  said  works 
Inctured  by  the  United  States  and  to  repay 
all  reimbursable  costs,  including  applicable 
Interest  costs,  of  said  dam  and  hydroelectric 
generating  facilities,  within  fifty  years  from 
the  date  of  completion  of  said  worts,  and 
(6)  the  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  continue  to  a  oncl'islon  the  engineering 
and  economic  studies  and  negotiations  with 
any  non-Federal  entitles  with  respect  to 
constructing  and  operati::t;  'he  hydroelectric 
generating  and  transmission  facilities  to  be 
Installed  at  or  In  connection  with  Hualapal 
Dam  and  Reservoir  as  a  combined  hydro- 
pump  storage  peaking  plant  and,  not  later 
than  eighteen  months  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  report  the  results  of 
such  negotiations.  Including  the  terms  of 
proposed  agreements.  If  any,  that  may  be 
reached,  together  with  his  recommendations 
thereon,  which  agreements,  if  any,  shall  not 
heoome  effective  until  approved  by  Congress. 
The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  Hualapal  Dam  herein 
authorised  la  consistent  with  the  Act  of 
P*bni*r7  26.  1919  (40  Stat.  1175). 

'•Sec.  803.  (a)  As  fair  and  reasonable  pay- 
ment for  the  permanent  use  by  the  United 
State*  of  not  more  than  twenty-flve  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary aa  neceasary  for  the  construction,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  the  Hualapal  unit. 
■aid  land  being  a  part  of  the  tract  set  aside 
and  reaerved  by  the  Executive  order  of  Jan- 
uary 4.  1888.  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of 
the  Hualapal  Tribe  of  Arizona  (1  Kappler. 
Indian  Laws  and  Treaties.  604).  •16.398.000 
Bhall  ba  tranaferred  In  the  Treasury,  during 
oonatnaction  of  the  unit,  to  the  credit  of  the 
Hualapal  Tribe  from  funds  appropriated 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, for  constructon  of  the  project  and, 
Wliaa  eo  tranaferred,  shall  draw  Intereet  at 
tba  rate  of  4  per  centum  per  aimum  until 
expended.  The  funds  so  tranaferred  may  be 
expended.  Invested,  or  reinvested  pursuant 


to  pUns.  programs,  und  agreements  duly 
adopted  or  entered  Into  by  the  Hualapal 
Tribe,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary. In  accordance  with  the  tribal  consti- 
tution and  charter. 

"lb  I  As  part  of  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  the  Hualapal  unit,  the  Secretary 
shall  (1)  construct  a  paved  roud.  having  a 
minimum  width  of  twenty-eight  feet,  from 
Peach  Springs,  Arizona,  through  and  along 
Peach  Springs  Canyon  within  the  Hualapal 
Indian  Reservation,  to  provide  all-weather 
access  to  the  Hualapal  Reservoir;  and  (2) 
make  available  tu  the  Hualapal  Tribe  up  to 
twenty- live  thousand  kilowatts  and  up  to 
one  hundred  mlUon  kilowatt-hours  annually 
of  power  from  the  Hualapal  unit  at  the 
lowest  rate  established  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  sale  of  firm  power  from  said  unit  for  the 
use  of  preferential  customers  Proi'ld<"d.  That 
the  tnbe  may  resell  such  power  only  to  users 
within  the  Hualapal  Reservation;  Provided 
further,  That  t!ie  Hualupal  Tribal  Council 
shall  notfy  the  Secretary  In  writing  of  the 
reasonable  power  requirements  of  the  tribe 
up  to  the  maximum  herein  speclfled.  for  each 
three-year  period  In  advance  beginning  with 
the  date  upon  which  power  from  the  Huala- 
pal unit  becomes  available  for  sale.  Power 
not  so  reaerved  may  bo  disposed  of  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  benefit  of  the  develop- 
ment fund. 

"(c)  Except  as  to  such  lands  which  the 
Secretary  determines  are  required  for  the 
Hualapal  E>am  and  Reservoir  bite  and  the 
construction  of  the  operating  camp.'slte  and 
townslte,  all  minerals  of  any  kind  whatso- 
ever. Including  oil  and  gas  but  excluding  sand 
and  gravel  and  other  building  and  construc- 
tion materials,  within  the  areas  used  by  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  this  section  are 
hereby  reserved  to  the  Hualapal  Tribe;  Pro- 
tided,  That  no  permit,  license,  lease,  or  other 
document  covering  the  exploration  for  or 
the  extracuon  of  such  minerals  shall  be 
granted  by  the  tribe  nor  shall  the  tribe  con- 
duct such  operations  for  Its  own  account, 
except  under  such  conditions  and  with  such 
stipulations  as  are  necessary  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  the  Uiilt«l  States  In  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  Hualapal  unit. 

"(d)  The  Hualapal  Tribe  shall  h.'ive  the 
exclusive  right,  if  requested  In  writing  by 
the  tribe,  to  develop  the  recreation  potentlaj 
of,  and  shall  have  the  exclusive  right  to  con- 
trol access  to,  the  reservoir  shoreline  adja- 
cent to  the  reservation,  subject  to  conditions 
established  by  the  Secretary  for  use  of  the 
reservoir  to  protect  the  operation  of  the 
project  Any  recreation  development  estab- 
lished by  the  tribe  shall  be  consistent  with 
the  Secretary's  rules  and  regulations  to  pro- 
tect the  overall  recreation  development  of 
:he  project.  The  trio;  and  the  members  there- 
of shall  have  nonexclusive  personal  rights  to 
hunt  and  fish  on  the  reservoir  without 
charge,  but  shall  have  no  right  to  exclude 
others  from  the  reeervolr  except  as  to  those 
who  seek  to  gain  access  through  the  Hualapal 
Reservation,  nor  the  right  to  require  pay- 
ments to  the  tribe  except  for  the  use  of  tribal 
lands  or  facilities:  Provided,  That  under  no 
circumstances  will  the  Hualapal  Tribe  make 
any  charge,  or  extract  any  compenaatlon.  or 
In  any  other  manner  restrict  the  access  or 
use  of  the  paved  road  to  be  constructed  with- 
in the  Hualapal  Indian  Reservation  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  The  use  by  the  public  of  the 
water  areas  of  the  project  shall  be  pursuant 
to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe. 

•  le)  Except  as  limited  by  the  foregoing, 
the  Hualapal  Tribe  shall  have  the  right  to 
use  and  occupy  the  area  of  the  Hualapal  unit 
within  the  Hualapal  Reservation  for  all  pur- 
poses not  Inconsistent  with  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
project  and  townslte.  Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  the  right  to  lease  such  lands  for 
farming,   grazing,   and   buslne.ss   purpose*  to 


members  or  nonmembers  of  the  tribe  and 
the  power  to  dispose  of  all  minerals  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (c)   hereof. 

"(f)  Upon  a  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary that  all  or  any  part  of  the  lands  utilized 
by  the  United  States  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(a)  of  this  section  Is  no  longer  necessary  for 
purposes  of  the  project,  such  lands  shall  be 
restored  to  the  Hualapal  Tribe  for  Its  full 
use  and  occupancy. 

"(g)  No  part  of  any  expenditures  made 
by  the  United  States,  and  no  reservation  by 
or  restoration  to  the  Hualapal  Tribe  of  the 
use  of  land  under  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  charged  by  the  United 
States  as  an  offset  or  counterclaim  against 
any  claim  of  the  Hualapal  Tribe  against  the 
United  States  other  than  claims  arising  out 
of  the  utilization  of  lands  for  the  project: 
Provided,  however,  That  the  payment  of 
moneys  and  other  beneflte  as  set  forth  herein 
shall  constitute  full,  fair,  and  reasonable  pay- 
ment for  the  permanent  use  of  the  lands  by 
the  United  States. 

"(h)  All  funds  authorized  by  this  section 
to  be  paid  or  transferred  to  the  Hualapal 
Tribe,  and  any  per  capita  distribution  de- 
rived therefrom,  shall  be  exempt  from  all 
forms  of  State  and  Federal  Income  taxes. 

"(1)  No  payment  Shall  be  made  or  benefits 
conferred  as  set  forth  In  this  section  until 
the  provisions  hereof  have  been  accepted  by 
the  Hualapal  Tribe  through  a  resolution 
duly  adopted  by  Its  tribal  council.  In  the 
event  such  resolution  Is  not  adopted  within 
six  months  from  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  and  litigation  thereafter  is  Instituted 
regarding  the  use  by  the  United  States  of 
lands  within  the  Hualapal  Reservation  or 
payment  therefor,  the  amounts  of  the  pay- 
ments provided  herein  and  the  other  bene- 
fits set  out  shall  not  be  regarded  as  evi- 
dencing value  or  as  recognizing  any  right  of 
the  tribe  to  compensation. 

"Sec.  304.  (a)  The  central  Arizona  unit 
shall  consist  of  the  following  principal 
works;  (1)  a  system  of  main  conduits  and 
canals,  including  a  main  canal  and  pump- 
ing plants  (Granite  Reef  aqueduct  and 
pumping  plants),  for  diverting  and  carrying 
water  from  Lake  Havasu  to  Orme  Dam  or 
suitable  alternative,  which  system  shall  have 
a  capacity  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
cubic  feet  per  second  (A)  unless  the  definite 
plan  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
shows  that  additional  capacity  (1)  will  pro- 
vide an  Improved  benefit-to-cost  ratio  and 
(II)  win  enhance  the  ability  of  the  central 
Arizona  unit  to  divert  water  from  the  main 
stream  to  which  Arizona  Is  entitled  and  (B) 
unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  additional 
cost  resulting  from  such  additional  capacity 
can  be  financed  by  funds  from  sources  other 
than  the  funds  credited  to  the  development 
fund  pursuant  to  section  403  of  this  Act  and 
without  charge,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
water  users  or  power  customers  In  the  States 
of  California  and  Nevada;  (2)  Orme  Dam 
and  Reservoir  and  power-pumping  plant  or 
suitable  alternative;  (3)  Buttes  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  which  shall  be  so  operated  as  to 
not  prejudice  the  rights  of  any  user  In  and 
to  the  waters  of  the  Gila  River  as  those  rlghu 
are  set  forth  In  the  decree  entered  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Arizona  on  June  29,  1935,  In  United  States 
against  Gila  Valley  Irrigation  District  and 
others  (Globe  Equity  Number  59);  (4) 
Hooker  Dam  and  Reservoir,  which  shall  be 
constructed  to  an  Initial  capacity  of  ninety- 
eight  thousand  acre-feet  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  permit  subsequent  enlargement  of 
the  structure  ( to  give  effect  to  the  provisions 
of  section  304(c)  and  (d));  (5)  Charleston 
Dam  and  Reservoir;  (6)  Tucson  aqueducts 
and  pumping  planu;  (7)  Salt-Glla  aque- 
duct; (8)  canals,  regulating  facilities,  power- 
plants,  and  electrical  transmission  facilities: 
(9)  related  water  distribution  and  drainage 
work:  and  (10)  appurtenant  works. 

"(b)   Unless  and  until  otherwise  provided 
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by  Congress,  water  from  the  natural  draln- 
gge  area  of  the  Colorado  River  system  di- 
verted from  the  main  stream  below  Lee  Perry 
for  the   central   Arizona  unit  shall  not  be 
made  available  directly  or  Indirectly  for  the 
irrigation  of  lands  not  having  a  recent  irri- 
gation history  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, except   In   the  casa  of  Indian  lands, 
national  wildlife  refuges,  and,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary,  State-admlnUtered 
wildlife  management  areas.  It  shall  be  a  con- 
dition of  each  contract  under  which  such 
water  Is  provided  under  the  central  Arizona 
unit  that   (1)    there  be  In  effect  measures, 
adequate  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary, 
to  control  expansion  of  Irrigation  from  aqui- 
fers affected  by  irrigation  in  the   contract 
service  area;  (2)  the  canals  and  distribution 
systems   through   which   water   Is   conveyed 
after  Its  delivery  by  the  United  States  to  the 
contractors    shall    be    provided    and    main- 
tained with  linings,  adequate  In  his  judg- 
ment to  prevent  excessive  conveyance  losses; 
(3)  neither  the  contractor  nor  the  Secretary 
ihall  pump  or  permit  others  to  pump  ground 
water  from  lands  located  within  the  exte- 
rior boundaries  of  any  Federal  reclamation 
project  or  Irrigation  district  receiving  water 
from  the  central  Arizona  unit  for  any  use 
outside  such  Federal  reclamation  project  or 
Irrigation  district,  unless  the  Secretary  and 
the  agency   or  organization  operating  and 
maintaining  such  Federal  reclamation  proj- 
ect or  Irrigation  district  shall  agree  or  shall 
have   previously   agreed   that   a  surplus  of 
ground   water   exists  and  that  drainage  Is 
or  was  required;   and   (4)    all  agricultural, 
municipal  and  Industrial  waste  water,  re- 
turn   flow,    seepage,    sewage    effluent    and 
ground  water  located  In  or  flowing  from  con- 
tractor's service  area  originating  or  result- 
ing from  (1)   waters  contracted  for  from  the 
central  Arizona  unit  or   (11)    waters  stored 
or   developed    by    any   Federal    reclamation 
project  are  reserved  for  the  use  and  boneflt 
of  the  United  SUtes  as  a  source  of  supply 
for  the  service  areas  of  the  central  Arizona 
unit  or  for  the  service  area  of  the  Federal 
reclamation   project,  as  the  case  may  be: 
Provided,  That  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions  of   clause    (3)    of   this   sentence,   the 
agricultural,  municipal  and  Industrial  waste 
water,  return  flow,  seepage,  sewage  effluent 
and  ground  water  In  or  from  any  such  Fed- 
eral    reclamation     project,     may     also     be 
pumped  or  diverted  for  use  and  delivery  by 
the  United  States  elsewhere  In  the  service 
area   of    the    central   Arizona   unit,   If   not 
needed   for   use   or   reuse   in   such   Federal 
reclamation  project. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  require  aa  a  condi- 
tion In  any  contract  under  which  water  is 
provided  from  the  central  Arizona  unit  that 
the  contractor  agree  to  accept  main  stream 
water  in  exchange  for  or  In  replacement  of 
existing  supplies  from  sources  other  than  the 
main  stream.  The  Secretary  shall  so  require 
In  contracts  with  such  contractors  in  Arizona 
who  also  use  water  from  the  Gila  River  sys- 
tem, to  the  extent  necessary  to  make  avail- 
able to  users  of  water  from  the  Qlla  River 
system  in  New  Mexico  additional  quantities 
of  water  as  provided  In  and  tinder  the  con- 
ditions specified  In  subsections  (e)  and  (f) 
of  this  section:  Provided,  That  such  ex- 
changes and  replacements  shall  be  accom- 
plished without  economic  injury  or  cost  to 
such  Arizona  contractors. 

"(d)  In  times  of  shortage  or  reduction  of 
main  stream  water  for  the  central  Arizona 
unit  (If  such  shortages  or  reductions  should 
occur) ,  contractors  which  have  yielded  water 
from  other  sources  In  exchange  for  main 
stream  water  supplied  by  that  unit  shall  have 
a  first  priority  to  receive  main  stream  water, 
as  against  other  contractors  supplied  by  that 
unit  which  have  not  so  yielded  water  from 
other  sources,  but  only  In  quantities  adequate 
to  replace  the  water  so  yielded. 

"(e)  In  the  operation  of  the  central  Ari- 
zona unit,  the  Secretary  shall  offer  to  con- 


tract with  water  users  in  New  Mexico  for 
water  from  the  Olia  River,  its  tributaries  and 
underground  water  sources,  in  amounts  that 
will  permit  consumptive  use  of  water  In  New 
Mexico  not  to  exceed  an  annual  average  In 
any  period  of  ten  conaecutive  years  of  eight- 
een thousand  acre-feet,  including  reservoir 
evaporation,  over  and  above  the  consumptive 
uses  provided  for  by  article  IV  of  the  decree 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  Arizona  against  California  (376  U.S.  340) . 
Such  increased  constmiptlve  uses  shall  not 
begin  until  and  shall  continue  only  so  long 
as  delivery  of  Colorado  River  water  to  down- 
stream Clla  River  users  in  Arizona  Is  being 
accomplished  In  accordance  with  this  Act,  In 
quantities  sufficient  to  replace  any  diminu- 
tion of  their  supply  resulting  from  such  di- 
versions from  the  Olla  River,  Its  tributaries 
and  underground  water  sotirces.  In  determin- 
ing the  amount  required  for  this  purpose  full 
consideration  shall  be  given  to  any  differ- 
ences in  the  quality  of  the  waters  Involved. 
"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  further  offer  to 
contract  with  water  users  in  New  Mexico 
for  water  from  the  Gila  River,  its  tributaries 
and  tmderground  water  sources  In  amounts 
that  will  permit  consumptive  uses  of  water 
In  New  Mexico  not  to  exceed  an  annual 
average  in  any  period  of  ten  consecutive 
years  of  an  additional  thirty  thousand  acre- 
feet,  including  reservoir  evaporation.  Such 
further  increases  in  consimiptlve  use  shall 
not  begin  until  and  shall  continue  only  so 
long  as  works  capable  of  importing  water 
Into  the  Colorado  River  system  have  been 
completed  and  water  sufficiently  In  excess  of 
two  million  eight  hundred  thousand  acre- 
feet  per  annvun  is  available  from  the  main 
stream  of  the  Colorado  River  for  consump- 
tive use  in  Arizona  to  provide  water  for  the 
exchanges  herein  authorized  and  provided. 
In  determining  the  amount  required  for  this 
purpose  full  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
any  differences  in  the  quality  of  the  waters 
Involved. 

"(g)  All  additional  consumptive  uses  pro- 
vided for  In  subsection  (e)  and  (f)  of  this 
section  shall  be  subject  to  aU  rights  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  as  established  by  the 
decree  entered  by  the  United  States  DUtrlct 
Court  for  the  District  of  Arizona  on  June 
29,  1936,  in  United  SUtea  against  Gila  Valley 
Irrigation  District  and  others  (Globe  Equity 
Number  69)  and  to  all  other  rights  existing 
on  the  effective  data  of  this  Act  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  to  water  from  the  Qlla 
River,  its  tributaries  and  undergroimd  water 
sources,  and  shall  be  junior  thereto  and 
shall  be  made  only  to  the  extent  possible 
without  economic  injury  or  cost  to  the  hold- 
ers of  such  rights. 

"Sxc.  306.  (a)  ArUcle  n(B)  (3)  of  the  de- 
cree of  the  Supreme  Cotirt  of  the  United 
States  in  Arizona  against  California  (376 
U.S.  340)  shall  be  so  administered  that  In 
any  year  in  which,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  there  is  insufficient  main  stream 
Colorado  River  water  available  for  release  to 
satisfy  annual  consumptive  use  of  seven  mil- 
lion five  hundred  thousand  acre-feet  in 
Arizona,  California,  and  Nevada,  diversions 
from  the  main  stream  for  the  central  Arizona 
tinit  shall  b«  so  limited  as  to  assure  the 
availability  of  water  in  quantities  sufficient 
to  provide  for  the  aggregate  annual  con- 
sumptive use  by  holders  of  present  perfected 
rights,  by  other  users  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia served  under  existing  contracts  with 
the  United  States  by  diversion  works  here- 
tofore constructed  and  by  other  existing 
Federal  reservations  in  that  State,  of  four 
million  four  hundred  thousand  acre-feet  of 
rni^in  stream  water,  and  by  users  of  the  same 
character  in  Arizona  and  Nevada.  Water  users 
In  the  State  of  Nevada  shall  not  be  reqtilred 
to  bear  shortf^tes  In  any  proportion  greater 
than  would  have  been  imposed  in  the  ab- 
sence of  this  section  SOS  (a).  Nothing  herein 
shall  bo  construed  to  alter,  amend,  repeal, 
modify,  or  be  in  conflict  with  the  agreement 


required  by  section  4(a)  of  the  Boulder  Can- 
yon Project  Act  (45  Stat.  1057)  and  made 
by  the  State  of  California  by  act  of  Its  leg- 
islature (ch.  16,  Calif.  Stats.  1929,  p.  38)  so 
far  as  the  benefits  of  said  agreement  are 
conferred  upon  the  States  of  Colorado,  Ne- 
vada, New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoming.  This 
section  shall  not  affect  the  relative  priorities, 
among  themselves,  of  water  users  In  Arizona, 
Nevada,  and  California  which  are  senior  to 
diversions  for  the  central  Arizona  unit,  or 
amend,  any  provisions  of  said  decree. 

"(b)  The  limitation  stated  In  paragraph 
(a)  shall  cease  whenever  the  President  shall 
proclaim  that  works  have  been  completed 
and  are  In  operation,  capable  In  hla  judg- 
ment of  delivering  annually  not  less  than 
two  million  five  hundred  thousand  acre-feet 
of  water  into  the  main  stream  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  below  Lee  Ferry  from  sources  out- 
side the  natural  drainage  area  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  system;  and  that  such  sources 
are  adequate,  In  the  President's  judgment, 
to  supply  such  quantities  without  adverse 
effect  upon  the  satisfaction  of  the  foreseeable 
water  requirements  of  any  State  from  which 
such  water  Is  Imported  Into  the  Colorado 
River  system.  Such  Imported  water  shall  be 
made  available  for  use  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

"(c)  To  the  extent  that  the  flow  of  the 
main  stream  of  the  Colorado  River  Is  aug- 
mented by  such  Importation  In  order  to  make 
sufficient  water  available  for  release,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  ar- 
ticle 11(B)  (1)  of  the  decree  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  Arizona  against 
California  (376  U.S.  340),  to  satisfy  annual 
consumptive  use  of  two  million  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  acre-feet  In  Arizona,  four  mil- 
lion four  hundred  thousand  acre-feet  In  Cali- 
fornia, and  three  hundred  thousand  acre- 
feet  In  Nevada,  respectively,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  such  additional  water  available 
to  users  of  main  stream  water  In  those  States 
at  the  same  costs  and  on  the  same  terms  as 
woula  be  applicable  If  main  stream  water 
were*  available  for  release  in  the  quantities 
required  to  supply  such  consumptive  use. 
taking  Into  account,  among  other  things, 
(1)  the  nonreimbursable  allocation  to  the 
replenishment  of  the  deficiencies  occasioned 
by  satisfaction  of  the  Mexican  Treaty  burden 
provided  for  In  section  401,  and  (2)  such  as- 
sistance as  may  be  available  from  the  de- 
velopment fund  established  by  title  IV  of 
this  Act. 

"(d)  Imported  water  made  available  for 
use  m  the  lower  basin  to  supply  aggregate 
annual  consumptive  uses  from  the  main 
stream  in  excess  of  seven  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  acre-feet  shall  be  offered  by 
the  Secretary  for  use  In  the  States  of  Ari- 
zona, C  illfornla,  and  Nevada  In  the  propor- 
tions provided  In  article  11(B)  (2)  of  said  ' 
decree.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  prices 
therefor  which  take  Into  account  such  as- 
sistance as  may  be  available  from  the  de- 
velopment fund  established  by  title  rv  of 
this  Act  In  excess  of  the  demands  upon 
that  fund  occasioned  by  the  requirements 
stated  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 
Within  each  State,  opportunity  to  take  such 
water  shall  first  be  offered  to  persons  or 
entitles  who  are  water  users  as  of  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act,  and  in  quantities 
equal  to  the  deficiencies  which  would  result 
in  the  total  quantity  available  for  consump- 
tive use  from  the  main  stream  In  such  State 
were  only  the  quantity  apportioned  to  that 
State  by  article  11(B)  (1)  of  said  decree. 

"(e)  Imported  water  made  available  for 
use  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Colorado  River, 
directly  or  by  exchange,  shall  be  offered  by 
the  Secretary  for  contract  by  water  users  in 
the  States  of  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming  in  the  proportions,  aa  among  those 
States  stated  in  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  compact,  and  at  prlcee  which  take  Into 
account  such  assistance  as  may  be  available 
from  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  fund. 
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In  excess  of  the  dpcnands  upon  that  fund 
occasioned  by  the  requirements  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Storage  Project  Act. 

"(f)  Imported  water  not  delivered  Into  the 
Colorado  River  system  but  diverted  from  the 
works  constructed  to  Import  water  Into  that 
system  shall  be  made  available  to  water  users 
In  accordance  with  the  Federal  reclamation 
laws. 

"Stc.  306.  The  main  stream  salvage  unit 
shall  Include  programs  for  water  salvage 
along  and  adjacent  to  the  main  stream  of 
the  Colorado  River  and  for  ground  water  re- 
covery. Such  programs  shall  be  consistent 
with  maintenance  of  a  reasonable  degree  of 
undisturbed  habitat  for  flsh  and  wlldlire  In 
\he  area,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"Smc.  307.  The  Secretary  shall  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  such  additional  works 
as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  authorized  by 
the  Congress  as  units  of  the  project. 

"Sxc.  308.  The  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  flsh  and  wildlife  resources  and 
the  enhancement  of  recreation  opportuni- 
ties In  connection  with  the  project  works  au- 
thorized pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Water  Project  Recreation  Act  i79  Stat   213). 

"S«c.  309.  The  Secretary  shall  Integrate 
tbe  Dixie  project  and  southern  Nevada  water 
supply  project  heretofore  authorized  into  the 
project  herein  authorized  as  units  thereof 
under  repayment  arrangements  and  partici- 
pation In  tbe  development  fund  established 
by  title  IV  of  this  Act  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

"S»c.  310.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
l>«  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  tbU  title  the  sum  of  (1.167.000,000  base<l 
on  estimated  costs  as  of  October  1963.  plus 
or  minus  such  amounts.  If  any.  as  may  be 
Justified  by  reason  of  ordinary  fluctuations 
in  construction  costs  as  indicated  by  engi- 
neering cost  Indexes  applicable  to  the  types 
of  construction  Involved. 

"rmx    IV— LOWER    Colorado    rivet. 

BASIN  DEVELOPMENT  FUND  ALLOCA- 
TION AND  REPAYMENT  OP  COSTS: 
CONTRACTS 

"Sac.  401.  Upon  completion  of  each  lower 
baaln  unit  of  the  project  herein  or  hereafter 
authorized,  or  separate  features  thereof,  the 
Secretary  shall  allocate  the  total  costs  of  con- 
■tnicUng  said  unit  or  features  to  ( 1 )  com- 
mercUl  power,  i2)  irrigation,  (3)  municipal 
and  Industrial  water  supply.  (4)  flcx'd  con- 
trol, (5)  navigation,  i6j  water  quality  con- 
trol. (7)  recreation,  t8)  flsh  and  wildlife.  (9) 
tbe  replenishment  of  the  depletion  of  Colo- 
rado River  flows  available  for  use  In  the 
United  States  occasioned  by  performance  of 
the  Water  Treaty  of  1944  with  the  Uiilted 
Mexican  Suites  (treaty  series  994),  ilO)  the 
additional  capacity  of  the  system  of  main 
conduits  and  canals  of  the  central  Arizona 
unit  referred  to  In  section  304(a),  Item  (1). 
In  excess  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  cubic 
feet  per  second,  and  ill)  any  other  purposes 
authorized  under  the  Federal  reclamation 
laws.  Coats  of  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  allocated  to  the  replenishment 
of  tbe  depletion  of  Colorado  River  flows 
available  for  use  In  the  United  States  occa- 
sioned by  compliance  with  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty  (Including  losses  In  transit,  evapora- 
tion from  regxilatory  reservoirs,  and  regula- 
tory leases  at  the  Mexican  boundary.  Incurred 
In  the  transportation,  storage,  and  delivery 
of  water  In  discharge  of  the  obligations  of 
that  treaty)  shall  be  nonreimbursable.  All 
funda  paid  or  transferred  to  Indian  tribes 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  Including  Interest  on 
such  funda  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  and  costs  of  construction  of  the  paved 
road,  authorized  In  section  303(b)  hereof, 
shall  be  nonreimbursable  The  repayment  of 
coat*  allocated  to  recreation  and  flsh  and 
wildlife  enhancement  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
Project     Recreation     Act     (79     Stat.     213): 


Provuted.  That  all  of  the  separable  and  Joint 
costs  allocated  to  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  enhance.Tient  at  the  Dixie  project, 
Utah,  and  the  main  stream  reservoir  division 
shall  be  nonreimbursable  Costs  allocated  to 
nonreimbursable  purposes  shall  be  nonre- 
tumable  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Costs  allocated  to  the  additional  capacity  of 
the  system  of  main  conduits  and  canals  of 
the  central  Arizona  unit,  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 304(a),  Item  (It.  In  excess  of  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  cubic  feet  per  second  shall 
be  recovered  as  directed  In  section  304ia). 

"Sec  402.  The  Secretary  shall  determine 
the  repayment  cap.ibl!lty  of  Indian  lands 
within,  under,  or  served  by  any  unit  of  the 
project  Construction  costs  allocated  to  Irri- 
gation of  Indian  laJids  (Including  provision 
of  water  for  Incidental  domestic  arid  stock 
water  uses)  and  within  the  repa>Tnent  capa- 
bility of  sucJi  lands  shall  be  subject  to  the 
Act  of  July  1,  1932  (47  .Stat  464),  and  such 
costs  as  are  beyond  repayment  capability  of 
such  lands  shall  be  nonreimbursable 

•'SBC.  403  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  separate  fund  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  Itnown  as  the  Lower 
Colorudo  River  Basin  development  fund 
(hereinafter  called  the  "development  fund'), 
which  shall  remain  available  until  expended 
as  hereafter  provided  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  title  in. 

"(b)  AJl  appropriations  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  aforesaid  provisions 
of  title  HI  of  this  Act  shall  be  credited  to 
the  development  fund  as  advances  from  the 
genera!  fund  of  the  Treasury,  and  shall  be 
available  for  such  purpose. 

"(CI  There  shall  also  be  credited  to  the  de- 
velopment fund — 

"(1)  all  revenues  collected  In  connection 
with  the  operation  of  facilities  herein  and 
hereafter  authorized  In  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  (except  entrance,  ad- 
mission, and  other  recreation  fees  or  charges 
and  proceeds  received  from  recreation  con- 
cessionaires ) ;  and 

"(2)  all  Federal  revenues  from  the  Boulder 
Canyon  and  Parker -Davla  projects  which, 
after  completion  of  repayment  requirements 
of  the  said  Boulder  Canyon  and  Parker-Davis 
projects,  are  surplus,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  to  the  operation.  m;\lntenance, 
and  replacement  requirements  of  those  proj- 
ects: Provided,  hcnci'er.  That  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  continue  the 
In-lleu-of-taxes  payments  to  the  States  of 
.■\rlzona  and  Nevad:i  provided  for  In  section 
2(c)  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjust- 
ment Act  so  long  OS  revenues  accrue  from 
the  operation  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  project. 

"(di  All  revenues  collected  and  credited  to 
the  development  fund  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  available,  without  further  appro- 
priation, for — 

••(1)  defraying  the  costs  of  operation, 
maintenance,  and  replacements  of,  and 
emergency  expenditures  for.  all  facilities  of 
the  project,  within  such  separate  limitations 
aa  may  be  Included  In  annual  appropriation 
Acta: 

"(2)  payments.  If  any.  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 502  of  this  Act; 

"(3)  payments  as  required  by  subsection 
(f)  of  this  section:   and 

"(4)  payments  to  reimburse  water  users 
In  the  State  of  Arizona  for  loeaes  sustained 
as  a  result  of  diminution  of  the  production 
of  hydroelectric  power  at  CooUdge  Dam, 
Arizona,  resulting  from  exchanges  of  water 
between  users  In  the  States  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  as  set  forth  In  section  304  of  this 
Act. 

"(6)  Revenues  credited  to  the  develop- 
ment fund  shall  not  be  available  for  con- 
struction of  the  works  comprised  within 
any  unit  of  the  project  herein  or  hereafter 
authorized  except  upon  appropriation  by  the 
Congress. 

"(f)  Revenues  In  the  development  fund 
Ln  excess  of  the  amount  necessary  to  meet 


the  requirements  of  clauses  (1),  (2),  and 
(4)  of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  shall  be 
paid  annually  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  to  return — 

"(1)  the  costs  of  each  unit  of  the  project 
or  separable  feature  thereof,  authorized  pur- 
suant to  title  III  of  this  Act  which  are  allo- 
cated to  Irrigation,  commercial  power,  or 
municipal  and  industrial  water  supply,  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  within  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing fifty  years  from  the  date  of  completion 
of  each  such  unit  or  separable  feature,  ex- 
clusive of  any  development  fkerlod  authorized 
by  law; 

"(2)  the  coets  which  are  allocated  to  rec- 
reation or  flsh  and  wildlife  enhancement  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Project  Recreation  Act  (79  Stat. 
213):  and 

"(3)  interest  (including  Interest  during 
construction )  on  the  uniunortlzed  balance 
of  the  investment  in  the  commercial  power 
and  municipal  and  Industrial  water  supply 
features  of  the  project  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (h) 
of  this  section,  and  Interest  due  shall  be  a 
flrst  charge. 

"(g)  To  the  extent  that  revenues  remain 
In  the  development  fund  after  making  the 
payments  required  by  subsections  (d)  and 
(f)  of  this  section,  they  shall  be  available. 
upKjn  appropriation  by  the  Congress,  to  repay 
the  costs  Incurred  in  connection  with  units 
hereafter  authorized  In  providing  (i)  for 
the  Importation  of  water  into  the  main 
stream  of  the  Colorado  River  for  use  below 
Lee  Perry  as  provided  In  section  206(c)  to 
the  extent  that  such  costs  are  in  excess  of 
the  costs  allocated  to  the  replenishment  of 
the  depletion  of  Colorado  River  flows  avail- 
able for  use  In  the  United  States  occasioned 
by  performance  of  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty 
as  provided  In  section  401,  and  (11)  protection 
of  States  and  areas  of  origin  of  such  im- 
ported water  as  provided  in  section  207(a), 
"(h)  The  interest  rate  applicable  to  those 
portions  of  the  reimbursable  coets  of  each 
unit  of  the  project  which  are  properly  allo- 
cated to  commercial  power  development  and 
municipal  and  Indtistrial  water  supply  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, as  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  flrst  advance  Is  made  for  initiating 
construction  of  such  unit,  on  the  basis  of  the 
computed  average  interest  rate  payable  by 
the  Treasury  upon  Its  outstanding  market- 
able public  obligations  which  are  neither  due 
nor  callable  for  redemption  for  fifteen  years 
from  the  date  of  issue. 

"(i)  Business- type  budgets  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  annually  for  all 
operations  financed  by  the  development 
fund. 

"Sec.  404.  (a)  Irrigation  repayment  con- 
tracts shall  provide  for  repayment  of  the  ob- 
ligation assumed  under  any  Irrigation  repay- 
ment contract  with  respect  to  any  project 
contract  unit  or  irrigation  block  over  a  basic 
period  of  not  more  than  fifty  years  exclusive 
of  any  development  periods  authorized  by 
law;  contracts  authorized  by  section  9(e)  of 
the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939  (53  Stat 
1196;  43  use.  485h(e)  )  may  provide  for  de- 
livery of  water  for  a  period  of  fifty  years  and 
for  the  delivery  of  such  water  at  an  Identi- 
cal price  per  acre-foot  for  water  of  the  same 
class  at  the  several  points  of  delivery  from 
the  main  canals  and  conduits  and  from  such 
other  points  of  delivery  as  the  Secretary  may 
designate;  and  long-term  contracts  relating 
to  irrigation  water  supply  shall  provide  that 
water  mjade  available  thereunder  may  be 
made  available  by  the  Secretary  for  munici- 
pal or  industrial  purposes  If  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  water  Is  not  required  by  the 
contractor  for  irrigation  ptirposes. 

"(b)  Contracts  relating  to  municipal  and 
Industrial  water  supply  from  the  project 
may  be  made  without  regard  to  the  limita- 
tions of  the  last  sentence  of  section  9(c)  of 
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the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939  (53  Stat. 
1194);  may  provide  for  the  delivery  of  such 
water  at  an  identical  price  per  acre-foot  for 
water  of  the  same  class  at  the  several  points 
of  delivery  from  the  main  canals  and  con- 
duits; and  may  provide  for  repayment  over 
a  period  of  fifty  years  if  made  pursuant  to 
clause  ( 1 )  of  said  section  and  for  the  delivery 
of  water  over  a  period  of  fifty  years  If  made 
pursuant  to  clause  (2)  thereof. 

"Sec.  405.  On  January  1  of  each  year  the 
Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Congress,  begin- 
ning with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  upon  the  status  of  the  revenues  from 
and  the  cost  of  constructing,  operating,  and 
maintaining  the  project  and  each  unit  there- 
of for  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The  report  of 
the  Secretary  shall  be  prepared  to  reflect  ac- 
curately the  Federal  investment  allocated  at 
that  time  to  power,  to  Irrigation,  and  to 
other  purposes,  the  progress  of  return  tuid 
repayment  thereon,  and  the  estimated  rate 
of  progress,  year  by  year,  In  accomplishing 
full  repayment. 

"TITLE  V— UPPER  COLORADO  RIVER 
BASIN  AUTHORIZATIONS  AND  REIM- 
BURSEMENTS 

"Sec  501.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  Animas-La  Plata  Federal  reclamation 
project,  Colorado-New  Mexico;  the  Dolores, 
Dallas  Creek,  West  Divide,  and  San  Miguel 
Federal  reclamation  projects,  Colorado,  as 
participating  projects  under  the  Colorado 
River  Storage  Project  Act  (70  Stat.  105;  43 
U-S.C.  620),  and  to  provide  for  the  comple- 
tion of  planning  reports  on  other  partici- 
pating projects,  subsection  (3)  of  section  1 
of  said  Act  is  hereby  furUier  amended  by 
deleting  the  words  'Pine  River  extension', 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
'Anlmas-La  Plata,  Dolores,  Dallas  Creek,  West 
Divide,  San  Miguel'.  Section  7  of  said  Act  Is 
hereby  further  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  'Parshall,  Troublesome,  Rabbit  Ear, 
San  Miguel,  West  Divide,  Tomlchl  Creek, 
East  River,  Ohio  Creek,  Dallas  Creek,  Dolores, 
Fruit  Growers  extension,  Anlmas-La  Plata', 
and  inserting  after  the  words  'Yellow  Jacket' 
the  words  'Basalt,  Middle  Park  (Including 
the  Troublesome,  Rabbit  Ear,  and  Azure 
units).  Upper  Gunnison  (Including  the  East 
River,  Ohio  Creek,  and  Tomlchl  Creek  unite) , 
Lower  Yampa  (Including  the  Juniper  and 
Great  Northern  units),  Upper  Yampa  (in- 
cluding the  Hayden  Mesa,  Weasels,  and  Topo- 
nas  units) ',  and  by  Inserting  after  the  word 
'Sublette'  the  words  '(including  the  Kendall 
Reservoir  on  Green  River  and  a  diversion 
of  water  from  the  Green  River  to  the  North 
Platte  River  Basin  In  Wyoming),  Uintah 
unit  and  Ute  Indian  unit  of  the  central 
Utah,  San  Juan  County  (Utah),  Price  River, 
Grand  County  (Utah),  Ute  Indian  unit  ex- 
tension of  the  central  Utah,  Gray  Canyon, 
and  Juniper  (Utah)':  Provided,  That  the 
planning  repwrt  for  the  Ute  Indian  unit  of 
the  central  Utah  participating  project  shall 
be  completed  on  or  before  December  31, 1971. 
The  amount  which  section  12  of  said  Act 
authorizes  to  be  appropriated  is  hereby  fur- 
ther increased  by  the  sum  of  $360,000,000 
plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  If  any,  as  may 
be  required,  by  reason  of  changes  In  con- 
Btructlon  coets  as  Indicated  by  engineering 
cost  indexes  applicable  to  the  type  of  con- 
struction Involved.  This  additional  sum  shall 
be  available  solely  for  the  construction  of 
the  projects  herein  authorized. 

"(b)  The  Anlmas-La  Plata  Federal 
reclamation  project  shall  be  constructed  and 
operated  In  substantial  accordance  with  the 
engineering  plans  set  out  In  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  May 
4.  1966,  and  printed  as  House  Dociunent  436, 
Bghty-ninth  Congress:  Provided,  That  the 
project  construction  of  the  Anlmas-La  Plata 
federal  reclamation  project  shall  not  be  un- 
dertaken until  and  unless  the  States  of 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico  shall  have  ratified 


the  following  compact  to  which  the  consent 
of  Congress  Is  hereby  given: 

"  'aNHCALB-LA  PLATA  PSOJECT  COMPACT 

"  "The  State  of  Colorado  and  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  In  order  to  Implement  tbe  op- 
eration of  the  Anlmas-La  Plata  Federal 
Reclamation  Project,  Colorado-New  Mexico,  a 
proposed  participating  project  under  the 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act  (70  Stat. 
105) ,  and  being  moved  by  considerations  of 
Interstate  comity,  have  resolved  to  conclude 
a  compact  for  these  purposes  and  have  agreed 
upon  the  following  articles: 

"  'abticix  I 

"  'A.  The  right  to  store  and  divert  water 
In  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  from  the  La 
Plata  and  Animas  River  systems,  Including 
return  flow  to  tbe  La  Plata  River  from  Animas 
River  diversions,  for  uses  In  New  Mexico 
under  the  Anlmas-La  Plata  Federal  Reclama- 
tion Project  shall  be  valid  and  of  equal  pri- 
ority with  those  rights  granted  by  decree  of 
the  Colorado  state  courts  for  the  uses  of 
water  In  Colorado  for  that  project,  providing 
such  uses  In  New  Mexico  are  within  the  al- 
location of  water  made  to  that  state  by  arti- 
cles in  and  XIV  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  Compact  (63  Stat.  31). 

"  'B.  The  restrictions  of  the  last  sentence 
of  Section  (a)  of  Article  IX  of  tbe  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  Compact  shall  not  be 
construed  to  vitiate  paragraph  A  of  this 
article. 

"  'abticlx  u 

"  "This  Cranpact  shall  become  binding  and 
obligatory  when  It  shall  have  been  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  each  of  the  signatory 
States.' " 

'"(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  for  the  Anlmas- 
La  Plata,  Dolores,  Dallas  Creek,  San  Miguel, 
West  Divide,  and  Seedskadee  participating 
projects  of  the  Colorado  River  storage  proj- 
ect, establish  the  nonexcess  Irrigable  acreage 
for  which  any  single  ownership  may  receive 
project  water  at  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  class  1  land  or  the  equivalent  thereof  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  in  other  land 
classes. 

"(d)  In  the  diversion  and  storage  of  water 
for  any  project  or  any  parts  thereof  con- 
structed under  the  authority  of  this  Act  or 
the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act  with- 
in and  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado only,  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  com- 
ply with  the  constitution  and  statutes  of  the 
State  of  Colorado  relating  to  priority  of  ap- 
propriation; with  State  and  Federal  court 
decrees  entered  pursuant  thereto;  and  with 
operating  principles,  if  any,  adopted  by  the 
Secretary  and  approved  by  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado. 

"(e)  The  words  'any  western  slope  appro- 
priation' contained  in  paragraph  (1)  of  that 
section  of  F«nate  Document  Numbered  80, 
Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first  session,  entitled 
'Manner  of  Operation  of  Project  Facilities  and 
Auxiliary  Features,'  shall  mean  and  refer  to 
the  appropriation  heretofore  made  for  the 
storage  of  water  in  Oreen  Mountain  Res- 
ervoir, a  tinlt  of  the  Colorado-Big  Thompson 
Federal  reclamation  project,  Colorado;  and 
the  Secretary  is  directed  to  act  in  accordance 
with  such  meaning  and  reference.  It  Is  tbe 
sense  of  Congress  that  this  directive  defines 
and  observes  the  purpose  of  said  paragraph 
(1),  and  does  not  in  any  way  affect  or  alter 
any  rights  or  obligations  arising  under  said 
Senate  Document  Ntmibered  80  or  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 

"Sk;.  603.  The  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
fund  established  under  section  6  of  the  Act 
of  AprU  11,  1956  (70  Stat.  107).  shaU  be  re- 
imbursed from  the  Colorado  River  develop- 
ment fund  established  by  section  2  of  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act  (54 
Stat.  755),  for  all  expenditures  heretofore  or 
hereafter  made  from  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  fund  to  meet  deficiencies  in  gen- 
eration at  Hoover  Dam  during  the  filling  pe- 
riod of  reserroln  of  storage  units  of  the  Colo- 


rado River  storage  project  pursuant  to  the 
criteria  for  the  filling  of  Glen  Canyon  Reser- 
voir (27  Fed.  Reg.  6851,  July  19,  1962).  For 
this  purpose  $500,000  for  each  year  of  opera- 
tion of  Hoover  Dam  and  powerplant,  com- 
mencing with  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
shall  be  transferred  from  the  Colorado  River 
development  fund  to  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  fund.  In  lieu  of  application  of 
said  amounts  to  the  purposes  stated  In  sec- 
tion 2(d)  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Ad- 
justment Act,  until  such  reimbursement  is 
accomplished.  To  the  extent  that  any  de- 
ficiency in  such  reimbursement  remains  as 
of  June  1,  1987,  the  amount  of  the  remaining 
deficiency  shall  then  be  transferred  to  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  fund  from  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  development 
fund,  as  provided  in  paragraph  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 403. 

"TITLE  VI— GENERAL  PROVISIONS:  DEF- 
INITIONS: CONDITIONS 

"Sec.  601.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  alter,  amend,  rep)eal,  modi- 
fy, or  be  In  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Colorado  River  compact  (45  Stat.  1057), 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  compact 
(63  Stat.  31),  the  Water  Treaty  of  1944  with 
the  United  Mexican  States  (Treaty  Series 
994),  the  decree  entered  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  Arizona  against 
California,  and  others  (376  U.S.  340),  or,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  herein,  the  Boul- 
der Canyon  Project  Act  (45  Stat.  1057),  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act  (64 
Stat.  774),  or  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  Act  (70  Stat.  105) . 

"(b)    The  Secretary  is  directed  to — 

"(1)  make  reports  as  to  the  annual  con- 
sumptive uses  and  losses  of  water  from  the 
Colorado  River  system  after  each  successive 
five-year  period,  beginning  with  the  five-year 
period  starting  on  October  1,  1965.  Such  re- 
ports shall  be  prepared  In  consultation  with 
the  States  of  the  lower  basin  Individually 
and  with  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Com- 
mission, and  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
I*resldent,  the  Congress,  and  to  the  Gover- 
nors of  each  State  signatory  to  the  Colorado 
River  compact. 

"(2)  condition  all  contracts  for  the  de- 
livery of  water  originating  In  the  drainage 
basin  of  the  Colorado  River  system  upon 
the  availability  of  water  under  the  Colorado 
River  compact. 

"(c)  All  Federal  officers  and  agencies  are 
directed  to  comply  with  the  applicable  pro- 
visions of  the  this  Act,  and  of  the  laws,  treaty, 
compacts,  and  decree  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  in  the  storage 
and  release  of  water  from  all  reservoirs  and 
In  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  all  fa- 
cilities in  the  Colorado  River  system  under 
the  jtirlfidictlon  and  supervision  of  the  Sec- 
retary, and  in  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  all  works  which  may  be  authorized  here- 
after for  construction  for  the  Importation  of 
water  Into  the  Colorado  River  system.  In  the 
event  of  failure  of  any  such  officer  or  agency 
to  so  comply,  any  affected  State  may  main- 
tain an  action  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  section  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  consent  is  given  to  the 
joinder  of  the  United  States  as  a  party  in 
such  suit  or  suits,  as  a  defendant  or  other- 
wise. 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  expand  or  diminish  either  Federal 
or  State  jurisdiction,  responsibility,  or  rights 
in  the  field  of  water  resources  planning,  de- 
velopment, or  control;  nor  to  displace,  super- 
sede, limit,  or  modify  any  interstate  compact 
or  the  jurisdiction  or  responsibility  of  any 
legally  established  joint  or  common  agency 
of  two  or  more  States,  or  of  two  or  more 
States  and  the  Federal  Government;  nor  to 
limit  the  authority  of  Congress  to  authorize 
and  fund  projects. 

"Sec.  602.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  propose 
criteria  for  the  coordinated  long-range  op- 
eration  of   the   reservoirs   constructed    and 
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op«nt«<l  under  the  authority  of  this  Act. 
tha  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act.  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act.  and  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act.  To  effect  in 
part  the  purposes  expressed  In  this  para- 
grapb,  the  criteria  shall  make  provision  for 
the  rtorage  of  water  In  storage  units  of  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project  and  releasee 
of  water  from  Lake  Powell  In  the  following 
lifted  order  of  priority 

"(l)  Releases  to  supply  one-half  the  defl- 
dency  deacrlbed  m  article  111(0)  of  the 
Colorado  River  compact.  If  any  such  defi- 
ciency eslate  and  Is  chargeable  to  the  Statee 
of  the  upper  division,  but  In  any  event  such 
releaaes.  If  any.  shall  tennlnate  when  the 
President  issues  the  proclamaUon  specified 
m  tectlon  305(b)  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  Releases  to  comply  with  article 
in(d)  of  the  Colorado  River  compact,  less 
sucli  quantities  of  water  delivered  Into  the 
Colorado  River  below  Lee  Perry  to  the  credit 
or  the  SUtes  of  the  upper  division  from 
■ources  outside  the  natural  drainage  area 
of  the  Colorado  River  system. 

"(3)  Storage  of  water  not  required  for 
tba  releases  specified  In  clauses  (1)  and  (2) 
of  thU  subsection  to  the  extent  that  the 
Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Commission  and  representa- 
tive* of  the  three  lower  division  States  and 
taking  Into  consideration  all  relevant  fac- 
tor! (Including,  but  not  limited  to.  historic 
stream-flows,  the  most  crlUcal  period  of 
record,  and  probabilities  of  water  supply). 
shall  find  to  be  reasonably  necessary  to  as- 
sure deliveries  under  clauses  (1)  and  (2) 
without  Impairment  of  annual  consump- 
tive usee  In  the  upper  basin  pursuant  to 
the  Colorado  River  compact:  Provided,  That 
water  not  so  required  to  be  stored  shall  be 
released  from  Lake  Powell:  (I)  to  the  extent 
It  can  be  reasonably  applied  In  the  States 
of  the  lower  division  to  the  uses  speclfled 
In  article  in(e)  of  the  Colorado  River  com- 
pact, but  no  such  releases  shall  be  made 
when  the  active  storage  In  Lake  Powell  Is 
leas  than  the  active  storage  in  Lake  Mead. 
(11)  to  maintain,  as  nearly  as  practicable. 
active  storage  in  Lake  Mead  equal  to  the 
active  storage  In  Lake  Powell,  and  (III)  to 
avoid  anticipated  splUs  from  Lake  Powell. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  July  1.  1968.  the  criteria 
propoaed  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Oovernors  of  the  seven  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  States  and  to  such  other 
parties  and  agencies  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate  for  their  review  and  com- 
ment. After  receipt  of  comments  on  the  pro- 
posed criteria,  but  not  later  than  January  1, 
1906,  the  Secretary  ahal".  adopt  appropriate 
criteria  In  accordance  with  this  section  and 
publish  the  sam*  In  the  Federal  Register. 
Beginning  January  1,  1970.  and  yea-ly  thi.-re- 
after,  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  Governors  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  States  a  report  describing 
tha  actual  operation  under  the  adopted 
criteria  for  the  preceding  compact  water  year 
and  the  projected  operation  for  the  current 
year.  As  a  result  of  actual  operating  experi- 
ence or  unforeseen  circumstances,  the  Secre- 
tary may  thereafter  modify  the  criteria  to 
better  achieve  the  purposes  specified  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  but  only  after 
correspondence  with  the  Oovernors  of  the 
seven  Colorado  River  Basin  States  and  ap- 
propriate consultation  with  such  State  rep- 
resentatives as  each  Oovernor  may  designate. 

"(c)  Section  7  of  the  Colorado  River  Stor- 
age Project  Act  shall  be  administered  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  foregoing  criteria. 

"Sac.  603.  (a)  RlghU  of  the  upper  basin 
to  the  consiunptlve  use  of  water  apportioned 
to  that  basin  from  the  Colorado  River  system 
by  tba  Colorado  River  compact  shall  not  be 
reduced  or  prejudiced  by  any  use  of  such 
water  In  the  lower  basin. 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  impair,  conflict  with,  or  other* 


wise  change  the  duties  and  powers  of  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Commission. 

•  Sec.  604.  E^xcept  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  Act.  in  constructing,  operating,  and 
maintaining  the  units  of  the  project  herein 
and  hereafter  authorized,  the  Secretary  shall 
be  governed  by  the  Federal  reclamation  laws 
(Act  of  June  17,  1902;  32  SUt.  388  and  Acta 
amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary  there- 
to) to  which  laws  this  Act  shall  bo  deemed 
a  supplement. 

"Sec.  605.  (a)  .Ml  terms  used  In  this  Act 
which  are  defined  In  the  Colorado  River  com- 
pact shall  have  the  meanings  there  defined. 

"tb)  'Main  stream'  means  the  main  streaiin 
of  the  Colorado  River  d  Twnstream  from  Lee 
Perry  within  the  United  States,  including  the 
reservoirs   thereon. 

"(c)  User'  or  'water  user'  In  relation  to 
main  stream  wat«r  in  the  lower  basin  means 
the  United  States,  or  any  person  or  legal  en- 
tity, entitled  under  the  decree  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  In  Arizona  against 
California,  and  others  (375  US.  340).  to  use 
main  stream  water  when  available  there- 
under. 

"(d)  'Active  storai?e'  means  that  amount 
of  water  la  reservoir  storage,  exclusive  of 
bank  storage,  which  can  be  released  through 
the  existing  reservoir  outlet  worlts. 

"(ei  'Colorado  River  B.tstn  States'  means 
the  States  of  Arizona.  California,  Colorado, 
Nev  Ida,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoming." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
authorize  the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
project,  and  (or  other  purposes." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  meas- 
ure Is  offered  Instead  of  the  Morris  Udall 
bill,  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  Introduced  the  other 
day.  for  the  simple  reason  that  this  bill 
contains  certain  technical  amendments 
and  the  Senators  who  have  sponsored  It 
deem  It  to  be  a  better  overall  bill  than 
the  other  measure,  although  In  essential 
points  both  the  bill  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia and  this  proposal  contain  all  of 
the  essential  elements  of  the  agreement 
that  seven  States  made,  agreed  upon, 
and  worked  their  hearts  out  to  accom- 
plish. Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
which  I  have  offered  would  simply  reflne 
certain  of  the  points. 

It  is  because  of  my  abiding  faith  in 
the  future  of  the  West,  providing  that 
sufficient  water  can  be  made  available, 
that  I  have  consistently  supported  water 
resour:es  develcpment.  It  Is  for  this  rea- 
son tliat  I  find  my  present  position  of 
having  to  resist  S.  1004  somewhat  dis- 
tasteful. Those  who  are  familiar  with 
my  record  with  regard  to  reclamation 
and  water  resource  development  know 
that  I  would  only  oppose  reclamation 
legislation  when  great  and  overriding 
considerations  demand  It.  Such  great 
and  overriding  considerations  are  pres- 
ent In  the  proposed  S.  1004.  as  reported 
by  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee,  and  these  considera- 
tions demand  my  aujtlve  opposition. 

Anyone  who  attended  the  hearings 
on  Colorado  River  Basin  legislation  could 
ascertain  that,  although  I  hold  great 
sympathy  for  the  plight  of  my  good 
neighbors  In  Arizona  and  would  like  very 
much  to  aid  them  to  obtain  a  needed 
supplemental  water  supply  project,  ttiC 
certainty  of  the  adverse  effects  of  such 
a  project  on  my  own  State  of  Colorado 
and  the  upper  basin  States  of  the 
Colorado  River,  If  simultaneously  there 


is  not  authorized  and  Immediately  ac- 
tivated a  suitable  water  importation 
plan. 

This  is  one  of  the  points  which  keeps 
me  from  supporting  S.  1004. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  pres- 
ently deficient  Colorado  River  water 
supply  Is  soon  going  to  be  utilized  to  the 
extent  that  the  rate  of  development  of 
Colorado — in  fact,  of  the  entire  seven 
States  of  the  Basin — Is  going  to  be  dras- 
tically retarded.  For  this  fundamental 
reason  I  cannot  support  the  committee 
version  of  S.  1004,  which  eliminates  any 
study  of  an  Importation  of  water  from 
outside  sources  and  does  not  authorize 
the  construction  of  Hualapal  Dam  as  a 
revenue  producer  to  aid  in  paying  for 
water  supply  augmentation. 

On  behalf  of  Colorado's  future  welfare, 
I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
water  supply  problems  that  will  be 
created  In  the  Colorado  River  Basin  If 
S.  1004  Is  enacted  into  law,  since  It  does 
not  contain  the  basic  principles  of  a  true 
regional  water  resource  solution  as  does 
my  bill,  S.  1242.  and  also  amendment 
214.  While  It  Is  true  that  the  existing 
water  supply  would  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  five  Colorado  projects  au- 
thorized by  the  committee  bill,  I  cannot 
Ignore  the  facts  developed  by  recent 
water  supply  studies  and  the  testimony 
of  expert  wltness'.s  before  congressional 
committees,  which  I  will  discuss  In 
greater  detail  later. 

Mr.  Piesldent,  in  an  effort  to  place  a 
few  of  the  problems  pertaining  to  the 
proposed  legislation  before  us  In  their 
proper  perspective,  I  wish  to  review 
briefly  a  few  pertinent  informational  de- 
tails. The  Colorado  River  has  probably 
been  the  subject  of  more  Interstate  com- 
pacts, Interstate  litigation,  and  Interstate 
and  intrastate  disputes  than  any  other 
river  in  history.  For  many  years  the  wa- 
ters of  this  river  have  been  the  subject 
of  Innumerable  court  battles  within  my 
own  State  of  Colorado.  Most  of  the  flow 
of  the  Colorado  River  originates  In  Colo- 
rado. In  fact,  according  to  the  records 
of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Commis- 
sion, over  70  percent  of  the  virgin  flow 
as  measured  at  Lee  Ferry,  Ariz.,  the  point 
of  delivery  to  the  lower  basin,  is  produced 
on  the  high  mountains  of  Colorado.  In 
spite  of  this  apparent  picture  of  abun- 
dance, Colorado  through  the  medium  of 
interstate  compacts  has  shared  large 
portions  of  her  water  resources  with  her 
neighbors  and  Is  now — this  very  min- 
ute— attempting  to  put  to  beneficial  use 
.some  of  the  last  components  of  water 
available  to  her  under  compact  appor- 
tionments. This  situation  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  vagaries  of  nature 
that  deceived  the  negotiators  of  the 
Colorado  River  Compact  Into  believing, 
when  they  negotiated  it  In  1922,  that 
there  were  18  to  20  million  acre- feet  of 
water  annually  available  from  the  river 
Instead  of  less  than  15  million  as  deter- 
mined by  later  more  accurate  and  reli- 
able stu(lles. 

When  we  objectively  analyze  these 
conditions  in  the  light  of  past  river  his- 
tory and  the  Increasing  demands  for 
water  by  our  downstream  sister  States, 
Colorado  finds  It  most  dlfHcult.  if  not 
Impossible,  to  support  any  further  down- 
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.•stream  water  development  unless  cer- 
tain other  measures  are  included  in  the 
same  or  concurrent  legislation. 

The  1922  Colorado  River  compact  ap- 
portioned the  consumptive  use  of  water 
of  the  Colorado  River  on  a  basis  of  7.5 
million  acre-feet  per  year  to  the  upper 
basin  and  7.5  million  acre-feet  to  the 
lower  basin,  with  an  additional  provi- 
sion of  one  million  acre- feet  of  consum- 
tive  use  to  the  lower  ba.sin.  Legally,  the 
upper  basin  is  required  to  deliver  75  mil- 
lion acre-feet  of  water  to  the  lower  basin 
as  a  rolling  10-year  average.  While  it  is 
not  technically  accurate  to  say  that  the 
upper  basin  must  deliver  to  the  lower 
basin  at  Lee  Ferry  7.5  million  acre-feet 
annually,  it  is  frequently  and  commonly 
discussed  in  this  manner.  Adding  to  that 
the  Mexican  Water  Treaty  obligation  of 
1.5  million  acre-feet,  the  result  is  a  total 
draft  upon  the  river  of  17.5  million  acre- 
feet  annuaUy.  Reliable  hydrologlc  studies 
clearly  show  that  that  much  water  is 
simply  not  available. 

The  Tipton  report,  which  I  ■will  dis- 
cuss in  more  detail  later,  estimates  the 
quantity  of  water  available  for  the  upper 
basin  at  6.3  milhon  acre-feet  annually, 
taking  into  consideration  the  7.5  million 
acre-feet  armual  delivery  at  Lee  Perry. 
Of  that  6.3  million  acre-feet,  700,000 
acre-feet  is  chargeable  to  reservoir  losses 
in  the  upper  basin,  leaving  5.6  million 
acre-feet  for  utilization.  Upper  basin 
water  uses  now  total  approximately  3 
million  acre-feet,  leaving  an  unutilized 
balance  in  the  upper  basin  of  approxi- 
mately 2.6  million  acre-feet. 

Arizona  is  reminded  that  the  Colorado 
River  Compact  places  a  heavy  burden 
upon  the  upper  basin  States  by  requiring 
the  delivery  of  7.5  million  acre-feet  per 
year  at  Lee  Ferry.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  upper  basin  was  apportioned  7.5  mil- 
lion acre-feet  of  consumptive  use  by  the 
compact,  the  facts  are  that  there  Is  not 
enough  water  in  the  river  to  satisfy  the 
delivery  requirement  to  the  lower  basin 
and  leave  the  upper  basin  with  Its  full 
apportionment.  With  the  virgin  flow  of 
the  river,  as  calculated  at  Lee  Ferry 
more  in  the  neighborhood  of  13,7  to  14 
million  acre-feet  annually,  the  upper 
basin  then  starts  off  by  absorbing  a 
shortage  of  from  1.2  to  2  million  acre- 
feet  annuaUy,  depending  upon  the  Mexi- 
can Water  Treaty  obligation. 

I  am  citing  these  facts  to  show  that 
Colorado  and  the  other  States  of  the 
basin  have  water  problems  as  well  as 
does  Arizona.  We  in  Colorado  have  the 
strongest  sympathy  for  our  neighbors  in 
Arizona — else  we  would  not  have  nego- 
tiated with  them  over  the  years  in  an 
attempt  to  arrive  at  a  seven-State  agree- 
ment— but  the  problems  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  are  not  the  problems  of  Ari- 
zona alone.  They  are  the  problems  of 
seven  States.  Therefore,  a  single  State 
approach — a  single-shot  approach  to 
their  resolution  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  approach  must  be  regional  in  con- 
cept and  physical  scope.  A  single  nail  is 
not  sufficient  to  hold  a  house  together. 
Single-phase  legislation,  although  it  may 
be  a  step  forward  in  a  long  journey,  will 
not  suffice  to  meet  the  national  respon- 
sibility to  provide  a  regionwide  solution 
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to  the  water  problems  of  the  Pacific 
Southwest. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  met  the 
issue  head  on  in  his  1963  report  entitled 
"Future  Water  Resource  Development  in 
the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin."  when 
he  said: 

The  Inadequacy  of  the  Colorado  River 
system  to  meet  this  region's  continuing  and 
rapidly  growing  water  needs  is  already  evi- 
dent. 

From  personc^  observation  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin,  I  can  tell  you  that  the 
Secretary  at  that  time  knew  what  he 
was  talking  about.  The  Secretary's  fur- 
ther conclusion  that  the  availability  of 
additional  Colorado  River  water  to 
Arizona,  "is  no  solution  at  all  to  the 
regional  water  problems  because  it  mere- 
ly temporarily  moves  the  shortage  from 
one  place  to  another"  is  also  valid. 

In  light  of  his  earlier  statements  and 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  Cabinet  officer 
charged  with  national  responsibilities  in 
the  field  of  water  resource  development, 
it  is  beyond  comprehension,  it  is  beyond 
imagination,  why  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  suddenly  suffered  a  blackout  of 
foresight  and  reverted  to  a  one-State  ap- 
proach. With  a  clear  conscience,  I  could 
not  join  this  about-face  maneuver.  The 
Secretary's  proposal  will  not  even  cure 
the  water  problems  of  his  own  State  of 
Arizona,  because  it  will  not  supply 
enough  additional  water  to  replace  all 
that  is  being  "mined"  from  the  ground. 
In  fact,  the  Secretary's  about-face  on  the 
question  of  a  basinwide  approach  is  best 
exemplified  by  his  statement  to  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee on  August  23,  1965,  just  about  2 
years  ago,  on  pages  168  and  169  of  the 
House  hearings  on  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basin  project.  In  answer  to  Mr. 
Reinecke's  question,  "Is  the  central  Ari- 
zona project  an  end  in  itself  or  is  it  the 
long-range  plan  of  the  Department  to 
incorporate  other  features  of  the  original 
Southwest  water  plan  in  the  future?"  the 
Secretary  said: 

I  think  the  important  answer  to  that  Is 
that  the  main  feature  of  the  bill,  to  me  the 
heart  of  the  bill,  Is  not  the  central  Arizona 
project.  The  heart  of  the  bill  Is  the  basin  ac- 
count and  the  basinwide  approach  which 
opens  the  door  to  whatever  the  region  needs 
m  the  future.  I  thtok  that  this  Is  a  first 
phase  and  an  Import  program  of  some  'ilnd  Is 
the  obvious  second  phase.  We  now  propose 
a  vehicle  with  the  major  hydroelectric  dams 
on  the  river  committed  to  produce  revenues 
for  whatever  the  region  needs  In  the  fu- 
ture .  .  . 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  on 
May  2,  1967.  In  support  of  legislation 
which  completely  abandons  the  basin- 
wide approach,  the  Secretary  said : 

Senator  Bayden'a  bill  . .  .  proposes  to  elim- 
inate controversy  .  .  .  (page  164  of  Senate 
hearings) . 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  this  turn- 
around in  policy  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior?  Has  it  eliminated  controversy? 
In  my  opinion,  it  has  not;  if  anything,  it 
has  Intensified  controversy.  The  only 
practical  effect  of  this  sudden  change  in 
policy  has  been  to  change  the  partic- 
ipants to  the  controversy. 

In  addition,  a  new  issue  has  been  in- 


jected into  reclamation  law  by  the  bill, 
S.  1004.  The  bill  permits  the  Secretary 
to  prepay  $103  million  as  a  capital  in- 
vestment in  the  construction  of  a  large 
steam  powerplant. 

Not  a  dam;  a  steam  powerplant.  So 
we  are  now  putting  the  Grovemment  of 
the  United  States  directly  into  the  busi- 
ness of  building,  supporting,  and  paying 
the  expense  of  operation  Euid  main- 
tenance of  a  steam  powerplant. 

In  effect,  the  Department  would  be- 
come a  part  owner  of  the  steam  power- 
plant,  although  naked  title  would  reside 
in  a  group  of  private  and  public  power 
entities.  Senators  should  know  that  this 
is  a  departure  from  the  traditional  con- 
cepts of  the  multipurpose  reclamation 
project.  Power  sales  from  federally  owned 
generated  capacity  are  anticipated  al- 
most immediately  upon  completion  of 
construction.  For  a  table  showing  the  an- 
ticipated commercial  sales  of  steam  gen- 
erated power  under  S.  1004,  see  footnote 
28  on  page  110  of  the  Senate  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  table  be  Inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

FEDERAL    COMMERCIAL    SALES    OF    STEAM    GENERATED 
POWER  UNDER  S.  1004 


Year 


Power  sold 

(1,000,000 

kw.-hr.) 


Revenue  at 

5  mills  per 

kllowatl-hour 

(thousands) 


1973. 
1974, 
1975. 
1976. 
1977. 
1979.- 
1980. 
1981. 
1982. 
1983. 
1984. 
1985. 
1986. 
1987. 
1988. 
1989. 
1990. 
1991. 
1992. 
1993. 
1994. 
1995. 
1996. 
1997. 
1998. 
1999. 
2000. 
2001. 
2002. 
2003- 
2004. 
2005  _ 
2006. 
2007. 
2008. 
2009. 
2010. 
2011. 
2012. 
2013. 
2014. 
2015. 
2016. 
2017. 
2018. 
2019. 
2020. 
2021. 
2022. 
2023. 
2024. 
2025. 


175 

J875 

175 

875 

224 

1,120 

228 

1,140 

274 

1,370 

320 

1,600 

365 

1.825 

410 

2,050 

458 

2,290 

504 

2.520 

549 

2,745 

597 

1,985 

641 

3,205 

687 

3,435 

734 

3,670 

778 

3,890 

824 

4,:20 

855 

4,275 

886 

4,430 

915 

4.575 

946 

4,730 

976 

4,880 

1,006 

5,030 

1,037 

5,185 

1,066 

5,330 

1.097 

5,485 

1,124 

5,620 

1,139 

5,6'J5 

1,156 

5.780 

1,171 

5,855 

1.185 

5,925 

1,201 

6.005 

1,217 

6.085 

1,232 

6,150 

1,247 

6,235 

1,264 

6.320 

1.279 

6,395 

1,294 

6,470 

1,310 

6,550 

1,325 

6.625 

1,340 

6,700 

1,356 

6,780 

1,372 

6.860 

1,387 

6,935 

1,402 

7,010 

1,418 

7,090 

1,433 

7.165 

1,448 

7,240 

1.464 

7,320 

1.480 

7,400 

1,495 

7,475 

1,510 

7,550 

Total. 


50,976 


254,880 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  believe  that  the  follow- 
ing colloquy  between  Senator  Kuchel 
and  Secretary  Udall  during  the  May  2. 
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1967.  Sexuite  hearings,  will  help  to  lUumi- 
nate  thla  question : 

Sen*tor  KtrcHxt  ActuaJly  is  thU  not  a  n«w 
concept  \iMX  you  bring  to  tbla  committee, 
IQ  an  attempt  to  justify  the  removal  ot  tht 
dam  controversy  on  the  river:" 

Secretary  Uoau.  There  is  notbmg  exactly 
like  tble  that  has  be«n  proposed  and.  quite 
franltly,  I  thlnJc  it  1»  a  very  creative  approach 
to  the  problem.  It  la  one  of  the  alternatives 
we  developed  la«t  fall  working  with  thj  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budgret.  and  I  waj  glad  they  went 
along  with  it.  Senator 

I  hAte  to  see  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
wltn  tbe  work  I  see  ahead  of  it.  get  tied  to 
one  fonnuU  or  locked  into  one  set  way  ot 
doing  buslneM.  In  many  axeaa  of  the  West 
we  do  hot  have  m^jur  hydioelecirlc  altes  re- 
iT  .4111  iiig  I  think  tiie  Bureau  o{  Reclamation 
ought  not  \A  be  tied  to  one  w.iy  of  doing 
business.  This  la  the  reason  I  think  we  are 
setting  a  new  policy,  a  new  pattern  .  .  (page 
147  of  Senate  hearings) . 

I  must  Interpolate  here  to  say  that  the 
statement  he  makes  about  not  many 
hydroelectric  sites  remaining  In  the  West 
is  perfectly  tpje.  It  is  all  too  true.  But 
by  his  action  in  that  conference — a  secret 
conference,  I  suppose — %-ith  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  last  fall,  which  certainly 
none  of  the  other  States  of  the  basin 
knew  about — I  do  not  know  whether  Ari- 
zona knew  about  it:  none  of  the  other 
States  knew  about  it — he  abandoned  one 
of  the  last  great  hydroelectric  sit''s  on 
the  Colorado  River,  and  that  is  the 
Hualapal  Oam  site. 

So  we  find  that  a  new  policy"  or  a 
"new  pattern"  is  bemg  set  by  this  legisla- 
tion that  has  not  been  considered  or 
passed  upon  by  the  Congress  The  Con- 
gress has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
plore the  ramifications  of  this  "new  pol- 
icy" and  where  it  will  lead  us  However. 
I  can  report  to  the  Senate  that  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Pow?i  .'Vs.socia' io  1  hf  .s  takei-, 
a  position  In  opposition  to  the  Secretary  s 
prepayment  proposal  with  regard  to  the 
coal-fired  steam  plant.  In  a  letter  to  me, 
dated  Jime  5,  1967.  the  American  Public 
Power  Association's  position  on  the  pre- 
payment plan  of  the  Secretary's  was  set 
forth  as  follows  - 

He  has  termed  tWs  plan  'mn-controver- 
slal":  however,  a  pre-payment  plan  consti- 
tuting a  purchase  jf  power  represenca  a  major 
step  away  from  Peder.^1  multlple-purpoee 
water  resource  development  policies  and  pro- 
>!rams  approved  by  Cun^ress  :n  tl~ie  past  and 
eliminates  entirely  the  concept  of  hydroelec- 
tric power  as  a  p.iy;ng  partner"  for  recla- 
luatlOD. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  the  letter 
«U3d  memorandum  be  inserted  In  the 
RxcuRO  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  memorandum  weie  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AjscBICaM   Pcbuc    Powta   fuaso^lAtiott . 

Wmhlngton.  D  C     June  5.  1967 
Hon.  GoBDON  AiLorr 
U.S.  Senate. 
Waahtngton,  D  C 

Dsam  SxNATOB  .^llott  The  American  Pub- 
lic Power  Aasoclatlo.T  is  a  national  trade 
organlZAtton  representing  more  than  1.400 
local  publicly  owned  electric  utilities,  mainly 
municipal  systems  in  ♦■)  State<<  Puerto  Rico. 
and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

On  May  11.  1967.  at  the  APPA  24th  annual 
conference  held  In  Denver,  the  Association's 
membership  adopted  the  ?ttached  resolution 
endorsing  Federal  construction  of  Hualapal 


Dam  on  the  Colorado  River  and  Inveetlgatlon 
of  a  proposed  S  million  kilowatt  pumped 
storage  project  at  this  site  Tlie  resolution 
opposes  the  principle  proposed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  In  S  1013  which  would 
substitute  a  plan  calling  for  pre-payment  to 
utilities  for  steam  power  In  place  of  Fed- 
eral construction  of  the  hydroelectric  plant 
at  the  Hualapal  Dam  site  In  addition,  the 
resolution  reaffirms  the  Association's  support 
uf   a  National   V/ater  Commission. 

Because  our  resolution  was  adopted  after 
the  cloee  of  hearings  conducted  by  your 
Commute*  on  S  1013.  It  was  of  course  not 
possible  for  us  to  submit  our  views  at  the 
bearings  We  are  therefore  taking  this  means 
of  transmitting  our  resolution  to  you  and 
the  other  members  of  your  committee,  and 
would  also  like  to  elaborate  somewhat  on 
the  position  taken  In  our  resolutlor^ 

In  February  1967  Secretary  Udall  an- 
nounced his  prop>oeal  by  which  the  Federal 
government  would  re-pay  for  400  megawatts 
of  power  from  a  non-federal  thermal  plant 
to  obtain  pumping  {jower  for  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  (He  has  termed  this  plan 
"non-controverslul",  however,  u  re-payment 
plan  constituting  a  purchase  of  power  rep- 
resents a  major  step  away  from  Federal 
muItlple-purpMse  water  resources  develop- 
ment piillcles  and  prDgrams  approved  by 
Congress  In  the  past  and  eliminates  entirely 
the  concept  of  hydroelectric  power  as  a  'pay- 
ing partner"  for  reclamation  | 

The  Colorado  River  Is  the  life-blood  of 
riuiiiy  thousand"!  of  people  throughout  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  Taken  together,  exist- 
ing :\nd  planned  dams  on  the  Colorado  con- 
.stltute  a  system  for  conserving  and  utilizing 
water  resources  fur  the  entire  Pacific  South- 
west They  provide  power.  flo<xt  control, 
water  storage,  stream  flow  control  and  dis- 
tribution of  water  for  Irrigation,  municipal 
and  Industrial  uses  silt  control,  recreation, 
and  tl.sh  and  wildlife  conservation.  Tlie 
components  of  the  basin  system  do  not  all 
provide  the  same  services  or  to  the  same 
degree.  Indeed,  they  are  not  designed  to  do 
Ml  On  tiie  contrary,  they  supplement  and 
ciimplfment  each  ot^er. 

HL.a.api!.l  Diira  would  v,Mn8titute  a  i.ew  p.irt 
of  the  svstem  It  would  provide  power,  water 
stor.ige,  and  silt  control.  Its  power  plant 
would  be  Integrated  with  other  regional 
B;eneratlng  plants,  both  hydraullcally  and 
electrically. 

An  ''ssentlal  component  of  Hualapal  Dam 
IS  the  p.jwer  genert  ting  capability  of  this 
project  which  could  provide  subilantlal  rev- 
enues— not  only  for  repaying  the  reimbursa- 
ble costs  of  the  dam,  but  also  for  a  develop- 
ment fund  financing  facilities  to  make  maxi- 
mum use  of  existing  water  In  the  region. 
Under  the  .Administration  prop<Mal,  how- 
ever, the  Government  would  share  In  the 
cost  of  the  power  plant  without  bcneBt  of 
ownership  or  the  revenues  that  would  ac- 
crue from  Oovernment  construction  of  the 
dam 

.\n  Innovating  approach  to  Hualapal  Dam. 
made  possible  by  technological  advances,  was 
prop<T«ed  by  Floyd  Guss.  Chief  Electrical  Kn- 
glneer  and  Assistant  Manager  of  the  Loa  An- 
geles Department  of  Water  and  Power,  earlier 
thl.s  year  By  use  of  reversible  pump  tur- 
bines .1  5  million  kilowatt  peaking  pumped- 
8tora»{e  project  could  be  constructed  at  the 
Hualapal  site  The  L-ia  Angles  analysis  of 
this  proposal  Indicates  Its  feasibility  and  Its 
economic  benefits 

Growing  demand  for  electricity  in  the 
Southwe.*!'.  plus  the  necessary  Increased  use 
of  thermal  plants,  injures  the  marketability 
of  this  peaking  power  In  the  years  1970  to 
1980  an  additional  six  to  nine  million  kilo- 
watts of  pe.iking  fx)wer  will  be  required  In 
the  states  surrounding  the  Hualapal  site, 
and  by  1900  the  regional  need  for  peaking 
power  will  reach  approximately  19  million 
kilowatts  Tliese  states  are  Interconnected 
with  other  states,  which  will  also  provide  a 
market   area   for   this   power. 


While  power  available  from  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Hualapal  site  will  serve  Arizona, 
Southern  California,  and  Southern  Nevada 
d;rectly.  Its  Influence  will  extend  broadly 
over  the  area  referred  to  as  Region  VIII  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  which  en- 
cofnpaasee  most  of  Arizona,  Nevada  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

Region  Vm  Is  In  the  midst  of  a  tremen- 
dous population  explosion.  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Is  expected  to  have  30  million  people 
by  the  year  2000  The  Phoenix  metropolitan 
area  Is  expected  to  reach  2.5  million  by  tb.e 
year  2000 

PPC  projections  Indicate  that  overall  per- 
capita  energy  demand  will  grow  In  a  spec- 
tacular fashion  In  Southern  California  and 
Central  Nevada,  the  per-caplta  demand  will 
Increase  from  the  current  average  of  4:200 
kwh  per  annum  to  over  10.000  by  1990.  in 
Arizona,  the  per-caplta  demand  will  ln?rease 
from  8300  kwh  per  annum  to  14.200  In 
Region  VIII  from  1965  to  1980  the  total  peak 
dernand  for  power  will  Increase  from  about 
20  million  KW  m  1965  to  52  million  KW  in 
1980 

In  view  of  the  historic  role  of  Federal 
power  In  this  region,  and  In  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  power  produced  from  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  project  will  be  marketed  vin- 
der  Reclamation  law.  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  Insure  that  preference  customers 
are  given  a  full  opportunity  to  share  equita- 
bly In  the  benefits  of  hydro  peaking  cap.ic- 
ity— directly   or   Indirectly. 

If  the  feasibility  analysis  made  by  Los 
Angeles  Is  confirmed,  the  American  Public 
Power  Association  endorses  prompt  construc- 
tion of  the  project  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. In  conjimctlon  with  the  traditional 
preference  clause  for  marketing  the  cu'put 
of  the  project.  We  believe  that  a  potential 
asset  of  5  million  kilowatts  of  capacity,  .ind 
5  billion  kilowatt-hours  of  energy,  available 
to  preference  customers.  Is  too  Important  a 
resource  t<j  forgo 

The  Administration  has  recommended  de- 
ferral of  authorization  of  Hualapal  Dnm  bo- 
cause  of  concern  over  scenic  conslderatior.s 
We  feel  the  project's  cost-benefit  ra^io  .tnd 
the  future  demands  for  power  sugge.'it  thnt 
It  be  made  an  Integral  part  of  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  development  now  From  the 
.standpoint  of  accepted  tests  of  economic  and 
financial  feasibility,  Hualapal  Dam  represents 
an  exceptionally  sound  Investment,  Further. 
It  lays  an  Impressive  financl.il  foundation 
for  works  to  develop  the  water  supply  of  the 
Colorado  River  for  the  future  The  oirects  of 
Hualapal  Dam  on  the  scenic  grandeur  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  would  be  Imperceptlblo,  while 
acce.ss  to  more  remote  portions  of  the  Gi.Tnd 
Canyon  would  be  greatly  enhanced  Con- 
struction of  Hualapal  Diim  would  enable 
thousands  of  people  annually  to  app:e«.i.ite 
'he  scenic  beauties  of  areas  of  the  Carr. on 
which  only  a  handful  of  "river-runners'  are 
able  to  view  today  We  feel  that  deferring 
action  on  this  aspect  of  the  project  on  the 
ground  of  destroying  aesthetic  values  is  not 
Justified. 

In  1919.  when  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park  was  created  by  an  act  of  Congrt^s  the 
necessity  for  multiple  use  was  anticipated, 
requiring  the  balancing  of  water-develop- 
ment and  park-preservation  values  Accord- 
ingly, the  following  language  was  included 
in  the  Act 

"That  whenever  consistent  with  the  pri- 
mary purposes  of  said  park,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  permit  the 
utilization  of  areas  therein  which  may  be 
necessary  for  the  development  and  main- 
tenance of  a  Government  Reclamation 
project       .  ." 

In  the  debate  In  the  House  at  that  time, 
Arizona's  Senator  Carl  Hayden.  then  a  Rep- 
resentative, expounded  the  purpose  ■  f  this 
.  ...ei.c.v.ent   as  follows: 

"The  provision  contained  In  the  bill  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  wi.en 
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consistent  with  the  primary  purposes  of  the 
Park — that  Is,  not  to  Unpair  the  scenic 
beauty — to  allow  storage  reservoirs  to  be  con- 
structed for  conserving  the  water  of  the 
Colorado  River  for  Irrigation  purposes." 

Furthermore,  as  Hualapal  Dam  (formerly 
called  Bridge  Canyon  Dam)  relates  to  Grand 
Canyon  National  Monument,  which  was  es- 
tablished with  Its  present  boundaries  by 
Presidential  proclamation  on  December  22, 
1932.  there  Is  the  following  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 11.  1933,  from  Horace  M.  Albright,  then 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  to 
Dr.  El  wood  Mead,  then  Commissioner  of 
Reclamation; 

"As  I  see  It,  the  Bridge  Canyon  Project  Is 
In  no  way  affected  by  the  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Monument  proclamation.  .  .  .  'We  have 
had  In  mind  all  the  Ume,  the  Bridge  Canyon 
project.  While  I  did  not  handle  this  per- 
sonally. I  am  absolutely  certain  that  the  men 
who  did  handle  It  for  me  kept  the  project 
In  mind  In  formulating  the  Grand  Canyon 
National  Moniunent  plan." 

Thus,  we  have  this  evidence  of  long  range 
recognition,  extending  back  to  the  days  when 
the  National  Park  and  Monument  were  cre- 
ated, that  ultimately  there  would  be  a  Recla- 
mation project  that  would  affect  the  Park 
and  Monument. 

Although  Hualapal  Dam  would  not  Invade 
the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  If  reclamation  projects  are  con- 
structed vrithln  national  parks,  a  dangerous 
precedent  may  be  established  which  will 
threaten  the  unaltered  appearance  of  all  our 
National  Psu-ks.  This  argument  is  misleading. 
There  are  at  least  four  precedents,  that  I  am 
aware  of.  for  combining  reclamation  projects 
and  national  parks. 

1.  Jackson  Lake  Dam  Is  within  Grand  Teton 
National  Park.  It  stores  water  for  the  Mini- 
doka Reclamation  Project,  providing  irriga- 
tion for  1,162,000  acres  of  land  In  Southern 
Idaho.  Although  the  Park  was  created  after 
the  dam  was  built,  this  Is  recognition  by 
Congress  that  a  reclamation  project  may 
complement  a  national  park. 

2.  The  reclamation  reservoir  behind  Sher- 
burne I>am  Is  a.' most  entirely  within  Glacier 
National  Par);.  J.n  this  Instance  the  ^ark  was 
created  first.  Thji  Milk  River  Project  which 
It  serves  provides  Irrigation  for  120.000  acres 
around  Havre.  Montana. 

3.  The  Lower  Two  Medicine  Dam  also  Is  In 
Glacier  National  Park.  This  Is  a  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  operation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Black  Feet  Tribe.  'While  It  was  washed  out 
last  year,  it  is  now  being  rebuilt  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation. 

4.  Pontana  Lake  forms  the  boundary  for 
miles  of  Great  Smoky  Mountcilns  National 
Park  and  provides  248  miles  of  shoreline. 
It  was  built  by  TVA  for  power  generation  and 
flood  control. 

No  one  has  asserted  that  Grand  Teton, 
Glacier,  or  Great  Smoky  Mountains  are  less 
majestic  because  of  these  dams.  To  the  con- 
trary, an  argument  can  be  made  that  their 
beauty  and  usefulness  have  been  greatly 
enhanced. 

Some  contend  that  Hualapal  Dam  would 
"flood"  the  Grand  Canyon.  //  a  dam  could 
be  buUt  big  enough  to  flood  the  Grand  Can- 
yon, the  stored  water  would  solve  the  water 
problems  of  the  Pacific  Southwest  for  cen- 
turies. Nobody  advocates  this  solv  '•Ion  to 
the  water  problem. 

The  fact  Is  that  after  tbe  Hualapal  Dam 
reservoir  Is  constructed,  over  99  percent  of 
the  park  will  remain  In  Its  natural  oondl- 
tion.  The  Colorado  River  forms  the  north- 
west boundary  for  the  Grand  Canyon  Nation- 
al Park  and  serves  as  the  southern  boundary 
for  most  of  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Mon- 
ument. Hualapal  Dam  would  back  water  up 
the  Colorado  for  93.8  miles,  and  the  last  13 
miles  at  the  head  of  the  reservoir  would  form 
the  park  botmdary.  Hence,  tbe  water  Im- 
pounded by  Hualapal  Dam  would  not  back 
up   "Into"    the    park    or   "throughout"    the 


monimient.  Nor  can  it  be  considered  to 
"flood"  this  aiea.  For  Instance,  the  normal 
level  of  tbe  river  at  tbe  exteeme  northwest 
boundary  of  tbe  park  witb  Hualapal  Dam 
would  be  raised  by  only  90  feet,  and  this 
added  deptb  would  decrease  to  nothing  13 
miles  upstream.  Hie  canyon  wall  of  tbe  Inner 
gorge  at  tbls  point  Is  1200  to  1500  feet  above 
the  river  bed.  Furthermore,  this  stretch  of 
river  Is  Inaccessible  by  normal  means  and 
caimot  be  seen  fran  any  viewpoint  on  the 
canyon  rim  within  the  park.  A  stretch  of 
104  miles  of  natural  river  will  remain  between 
the  hefulwaters  of  Hualapal  Dam  and  the 
Marble  Canyon  Dam  site.  This  104  miles  of 
natural  river  will  Include  about  91  miles 
within  the  boimdarles  of  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park.  The  same  matchless  and  unal- 
tered view  will  be  available  from  the  North 
or  South  rims.  The  same  mule-back  trips  or 
long  arduous  foot  descent  and  climb  will  be 
possible  and  In  no  way  deteriorated  or  im- 
paired. 

Tlie  National  Park  Service  has  reported 
that  from  1955  to  1M3,  1,300  persons  made 
the  boat  trip  through  the  Grand  Canyon  and 
viewed  the  area  where  Hualapal  Dam  reser- 
voir would  be  If  the  project  were  constructed. 
Accessibility  to  this  part  of  the  river  would 
be  increased.  The  National  Park  Service  esti- 
mates that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
would  be  able  to  vUlt  tbe  area  annually. 
The  beauty  of  the  Hualapal  Dam  reservoir 
would  be  comparable  to  that  of  Lake  Powell 
and  Flaming  Gorge.  Making  this  area  acces- 
sible to  Interested  persons  is  certainly  con- 
sistent with  the  National  Park  program. 
Creating  a  lake  with  the  beautlss  of  Flaming 
Gorge  and  lAke  Powell  is  certainly  not  in- 
consistent with  the  objectives  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  program. 

Intrinsic  to  the  APPA  resolution  endorsing 
development  of  the  Hualapal  site  Is  the  crea- 
tion of  a  separate  National  Water  Commis- 
sion as  approved  this  year  by  the  Senate. 
Independent  of  any  government  agency,  this 
commission  would  be  able  to  make  an  objec- 
tive study  of  water  resources  and  needs  of 
the  nation,  and  to  formulate  recommenda- 
tions for  meeting  projected  water  needs. 
V/ithout  a  specified  lm.portatlon  proposal, 
development  of  Hua^iipal  Dam  proposes  no 
threat  to  the  present  water  supply  of  any 
region  of  the  country.  'Water  needs  and  meth- 
ods of  meeting  these  needs  would  be  entirely 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Wa- 
ter Commission,  which  could  consider,  among 
other  matters,  means  for  further  supple- 
menting the  water  supply  of  the  Southwest. 

APPA  urges  that  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee support  Federal  development  of  the 
Hualapal  site,  and  enoomage  Immediate 
studies  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  oi 
the  feasibility  of  the  Goes  plan  to  insure 
maximum  utilization  of  this  reach  of  the 
Lower  Colorado  River. 
Smcerely, 

Alex  Radin. 

ENDOKSEiiBrr  or  MAXxunic  Devixopment  of 
Bttklatai  Dam  SrrE 

The  American  Public  Power  Association 
approves  and  endorses  the  maximimi  devel- 
opment of  the  nation's  hydroelectric  sites 
as  sources  for  electric  power  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  public  agencies.  The  Association  op- 
poses the  prtnclple  proposed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  In  S.  1018  which  would  sub- 
stitute a  plan  calling  for  pre-payment  to 
utilities  for  steam  power  In  place  of  federal 
construction  of  the  badly  needed  hydroelec- 
tric plant  at  the  Hualapal  Dam  site  on  the 
Colorado  River. 

The  American  Public  Power  Association 
reaffirms  its  endorsement  of  the  federal  con- 
struction of  the  Hualapal  Dam  to  such 
height  and  with  such  Installed  capacity  as 
■wlU  effect  the  maximum  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  power  resource  at  this  site,  sub- 
ject to  the  preference  rights  of  public  agen- 
cies   under    applicable    federal    statutes.    It 


recommends  the  immediate  investigation  of 
the  piunped-storage  plan  for  the  Hualapal 
power  plant  with  a  capwicity  of  approximately 
6  mlUlon  kilowatts,  proposed  by  the  Los  An- 
geles Department  of  Water  and  Power,  atd, 
if  the  City's  analysis  is  confirmed,  recom- 
mends the  adoption  of  that  plan  in  the  fed- 
eral construction  of  the  Hualapal  Dam  and 
power  plant. 

The  Association  reaffirms  its  recommenda- 
tion that  associated  water  resource  studies 
proposed  be  conducted,  as  expeditiously  as 
feasible,  under  the  direction  and  control  af 
a  National  Water  Commission  composed  of 
citizens  outside  of  federal  government  serv- 
ice, as  proposed  in  Senator  Jackson's  bUl, 
S.  20,  90th  Congress. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
it  Is  most  Important  that  Senators  rec- 
ognize that  afflrmative  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  this  legis- 
lation, as  it  has  been  reported  by  the 
committee,  wUl  be  interpreted  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  as  approvsJ 
of  its  entry  into  the  coal-flred  steam 
generation  business.  Perhaps  that  is  the 
will  of  the  Senate  and  perhaps  It  is  not. 
but  I  think  there  is  little  question  on  how 
it  will  be  interpreted.  So  we  will  have 
a  grand  change  in  the  policy  and  pattern 
by  executive  fiat  In  the  Secretary's 
Office. 

Later,  in  the  same  colloquy  with  Sen- 
ator KucHEL,  Secretary  tTdaU  said: 

The  Federal  Goverrunent  would  not  own 
a  single  portion  of  a  steamplant.  It  would 
not  operate  a  steamplant.  It  would  be  a  pur- 
chaser of  power —  .  .  .  (Pages  147  and  148  of 
Senate  hearings.) 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  an 
amendment  was  offered  in  committee 
by  Senator  Ktjchel  and  myself,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  purchase  such 
power  as  was  needed  for  pumping  pur- 
poses. This  sunendment  was  defeated  by 
a  vo :«  ol  12  to  4. 

Mr.  I»iesident,  I  «isk  imanimoi£  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendrient  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Strike  section  2(b)  and  Insert:  "The  Secre- 
tary may  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  non- 
Federal  interests  whereby  the  United  States 
shall  purchase  from  time  to  time  such  elec- 
trical power  as  he  determines  is  required  In 
connection  with  the  central  Arizona  project." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  so  we 
find  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
through  its  prepayment  proposal,  is  at- 
tempting to  do  something  Indirectly 
which  it  may  not  be  able  to  achieve  di- 
rectly. To  say  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  simply  be  a  "purchaser  of 
power"  is  to  Ignore  the  facts  and  place 
an  erroneous  Interpretation  on  the  ef- 
fects oi  the  bill.  As  we  said  in  our 
minority  '^iews  on  S.  1004 : 

Although  bare  "title"  to  the  Federal  por- 
tion of  the  steamplant,  having  a  generating 
capacity  of  470  megawatts,  will  remain  with 
the  three  participating  non-Federal  agencies, 
the  Secretary  will  assemble  a  cluster  of  rights 
and  privileges  which,  when  taken  together, 
will  bear  no  definition  short  of  'Tederal 
ownership."  .  .  .  (page  HI  of  Senate  Report 
408). 

I  repeat,  S.  1004  does  not  eliminate 
controversy:  It  Intensifies  It.  The  only 
controversy  "eliminated"  is  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Hualapal  Dam,  and  it  Is  not 
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"eliminated";  It  la  merely  set  aside  for 
the  time  being,  until  some  very  Indefinite 
time  in  the  future. 

The  more  serious  controversy  raised 
by  this  legislation  Is  the  controversy  be- 
tween  Arizona  and  the  upper  basin 

A  colloquy  appearing  on  page  133  of 
the  1965  hearings  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on 
H.R.  4671  1b  particularly  pertinent: 

Mr.  Wtatt.  Would  we  be  talicmg  about  this 
project  here  today  without  the  prospects  of 
augmentation  of  the  Lower  Colorado  River 
system? 

Secretary  Udall  I  think  the  answer  to  that 
la  yea. 

Mr.   AmNAix.    Will    the   gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  Wtatt.  Yes 

ttj.  hstrsKVL.  Only  at  the  expense  and 
with  the  u«e  of  the  Upper  Colorado  Basin  en- 
titlement under  the  Colorado  River  Compact. 

Secretary  Udall  During  the  period  In 
which 

Mr.  AsPiNALL.  I  don't  care  whether  It  la 
during  that  period  or  whether  It  lasts  for- 
ever. That  U  the  only  way  It  can  be  done, 
because  there  la  a  shortage  In  the  Lower 
Basin  at  the  present  time.  If  we  c'->ruiider  only 
water  to  which  the  Lower  Basin  is  entitled. 

Secretary  Udall.  I  am  proceeding  on  the 
major  aasuuptlon  of  the  7  5  million  acre-feet 
delivery  and  the  contemplation  of  the  as- 
sumption with  regard  to  b\iild-up  In  the 
Upper  Basin  depletion. 

B4r.  AsFiNALL.  But  the  fact  Is  without  that 
water  which  the  Upper  Basin  Is  not  using 
this  project  could  not  be  here  before  Con- 
groee. 

Mr.  DoMiNT.  I  agree. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  have 
not  read  the  record  of  the  hearings.  Mr. 
Dominy  is,  of  course,  the  Commissioner 
of  Reclamation. 

It  la  patently  clear  the  central  Ari- 
zona project  is  predicated  upon  the  use 
of  water  apportioned  to  the  upper  basin. 
but  which  Is  presently  unused.  If  the 
development  of  the  upper  basin  exceeded 
the  gloomy  and,  in  my  opimon,  unreal- 
istic projections  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  question  then  becomes: 
"Is  the  central  Arizona  project  feasi- 
ble?" The  upper  basin  States  are  not 
deluded;  they  know  tliat  without  aug- 
mentation the  feasibility  of  the  central 
Arizona  project  depends  upon  a  retarded 
development  of  the  upper  basin,  a  de- 
velopment that  has  already  been  re- 
tarded for  too  long.  Forty-flve  years  after 
the  signing  of  the  Colorado  River  com- 
pact, here  we  are,  still  awaiting  the  de- 
velopment of  the  major  portion  of  our 
water,  water  from  which  we  supply  the 
major  portion — 70  percent — to  the  lower 
basin. 

The  upper  basin  States  are  anxious  to 
develop  their  lawful  and  rightful  share 
of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River — 
which  we  can  put  to  u.se — and  Congress 
acknowledged  this  right  and  encouraged 
its  fruition  when  in  1956  it  passed  the 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act.  In 
section  1  the  Congress  proclaimed  the 
purposes  of  that  act  were,  among  other 
things,  "making  It  possible  for  the  Stntes 
of  the  upper  basin  to  utilize  consistently 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Colorado  River 
compact,  the  apportionments  made  to 
and  among  them  in  the  Colorado  River 
compact  and  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  compact,  respectively." 

Now  comes  S.  1004.  authorizing  the 
central  Arizona  project,  which  is  admit- 


tedly predicated  upon  the  use  of  water 
apportioned  to  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  for  its  feasibility.  Does  it  make 
.sense  for  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
whose  purpose  is  to  make  it  j)osslbIe  for 
the  upper  basin  States  to  beneficially 
utilize  the  water  apportioned  to  them, 
and  then  in  a  later  Congress  enact  legis- 
lation that  would  authorize  a  project 
whose  feasibility  is  based  upon  the  up- 
per basin  Stat€.s  not  putting  their  water 
to  beneficial  use  at  an  early  date?  The 
achievement  of  one  requires  the  thwart- 
ing of  the  other.  It  was  with  this  knowl- 
edge that  legislation  was  hammered  out 
during  the  89th  Congre.ss  which  would 
have  permitted  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  all  of  the  States  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  This  legislation  was  reintro- 
duced m  the  90th  Congress  with  some 
modifications.  All  of  these  bills — S.  861. 
S.  1242.  S  1409.  and  H.R.  3300— contain 
the  essential  baslnwide  approach  neces- 
sary to  appropriately  deal  with  the  wa- 
ter shortage  problem. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  again  that  I  am 
not  opposed  to  the  authorization  of  the 
centra'  Anzona  project  per  se.  provid- 
ing other  essential  legislative  features 
are  included.  I  am  opposed  to  the  enact- 
ment of  S.  1004.  the  committee  bill,  in 
Its  present  form  because  it  certainly  does 
not  represent  a  regional  approach  to  re- 
gional problems. 

For  at  least  50  years  the  water  re- 
.sources  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  have 
been  the  subject  of  controversy.  The 
available  supplies  are  severely  limited 
in  relation  to  other  natural  resources  in 
the  seven  basin  States.  Water  needs  aire 
continuing  to  expand  The  imbalance 
has  become  more  acute  during  the  past 
20  years  as  a  result  of  increasing  popula- 
tions and  westward  migration  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  seeking 
new  opportunities  and  new  homes. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  just  procured  a 
population  projection  for  the  Pacific 
Southwest  reKion  to  the  year  2020.  This 
was  received  from  the  project  develop- 
ment office  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion and  is  taken  from  a  feasibility  study 
of  the  Pacific  Southwest  water  plan.  I 
think  these  figures  may  be  of  interest. 

The  projections  are  as  follows: 

For  the  State  of  Arizona.  9.654,000 

For  .southern  Cahfornia.  27.616.000. 

For  southern  Nevada.  690,000. 

For  southwestern  New  Mexico.  10.000. 

For  southwestern  Utah.  17,000. 

This  makes  a  total  population  of  37,- 
987,000  projected  for  this  area  for  the 
year  2020 

Prom  the  authorization  of  the  first 
Federal  water  development  project  in  the 
basin,  the  Congress  has  been  subjected 
to  a  barrage  of  conflicting  testimony  con- 
cerning the  amount  of  available  water 
and  the  uses  for  which  it  sliould  or 
should  not  be  developed.  On  almost  ev- 
ery occasion  when  legislation  Involving 
the  Colorado  River  has  been  considered, 
the  committee  has  heard  testimony  Indi- 
cating wide  differences  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  dependability  of  the  water 
supply  actually  available  for  consump- 
tive use.  For  this  reason,  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  when  considering  H.R.  4671 
in  the  89th  Congress,  demanded  that  the 


States  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  pro- 
duce up-to-date  water  supply  analyses 
and  state  their  position  in  light  of  the 
results. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  on 
H.R.  4671.  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  received  testi- 
mony concerning  thiee  detailed  analy.ses 
of  a  water  supply.  These  analyses  were 
prepared  by  engineers  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  by  engineers  of  the  States 
of  Arizona,  California,  and  Nevada,  and 
by  the  engineering  firm  of  Tipton  and 
Kalmbach.  Inc. — under  the  auspices  of 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  Commission 
representing  the  States  of  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoming.  The  three 
sets  of  studies  were  based  upon  different 
assumptions  as  to  net  channel  and  evap- 
oration losses,  rates  of  future  Increase 
of  upper  basin  stream  depletion,  and,  in 
some  Instances,  the  periods  of  stream- 
flow  records  employed,  although  the 
studies  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Commission  embrace  many  combinations 
of  these  factors. 

The  important  result  of  these  three 
analyses  is  the  surprising  degree  of 
agreement  with  respect  to  the  water  sup- 
ply remaining  available  for  development 
In  the  basin  and  for  the  central  Arizona 
unit,  in  particular.  The  differences  In  the 
flnal  results  of  the  three  studies  relate 
oiUy  to  the  expected  time  when  utiliza- 
tion of  the  entire  water  resource  of  the 
basin  will  be  reached 

I  summarize  very  briefly  these  con- 
clusions because  they  are  very  Important. 

1.    BURCAC     or     RECLAMATION 

The  Bureau  concluded  that  through 
the  year  1990  the  central  Arizona  unit 
will  have  a  water  supply  of  at  least  1.2 
million  acre-feet  per  year.  After  1990,  as 
the  upper  basin  depletions  Increase,  a 
water  supply  from  the  Colorado  River 
available  to  the  lower  basin  States  will 
decrease  accordingly.  If  a  priority  were 
granted  by  this  legislation  to  California 
for  the  use  of  4.4  million  acre-feet 
annually — and  the  bill  does  provide  for 
a  4.4  million  acre-feet  guarantee  an- 
nually for  27  years — and  to  other  water 
users  in  Arizona  and  Nevada  holding 
similar  water  rights  and  contracts  for 
the  water,  shortages  would  have  to  be 
absorbed  by  the  central  Arizona  project. 
The  water  supply  estimated  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  for  the  central 
Arizona  project  Indicates  the  availability 
of  at  least  1.2  million  acre-feet  in  1975, 
not  less  than  1.2  million  acre-feet  in  the 
year  1990.  approximately  900.000  acre- 
feet  In  the  year  2000.  and  only  580,000 
acre-feet  In  the  year  2030. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Reclamation  en  H.R. 
4671  and  similar  bills  In  the  89th  Con- 
gress, by  adopting  a  reservoir  opjeration 
designed  to  produce  the  greatest  average 
annual  yield,  based  upon  the  average  of 
the  entire  period  1906-65  and  using  part 
of  the  flood-control  storage  In  Lake 
Mead  for  regulation,  there  would  be 
available  for  a  central  Arizona  project 
2.142.000  acre-feet  of  water  In  1975, 
diminishing  to  822,000  acre-feet  in  the 
year  2030. 

In  the  90th  Congress,  testimony  from 
the  same  source  on  H.R.  3300  and  the 
pending   Senate   bUls,   using   the  same 
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period  of  water  supply  records,  indicates 
that  there  would  be  available  for  the 
central  Arizona  project — with  a  2,500- 
cubic-second-f  oot  aqueduct — 1 ,650,000 
acre-feet  of  water  in  1975;  1,255,000  In 
1990;  1,026.000  in  2000;  and  676,000 
acre-feet  in  the  year  2030. 

Senate  report  No.  1330,  88th  Congress, 
second  session,  on  S.  1658.  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize construction  of  a  central  Arizona 
project  says: 

Based,  on  what  the  Commiaisoner  of  Rec- 
lamation described  as  conservative  estimates 
of  runoff  and  optimistic  estimates  of  the 
buildup  of  upper  basin  uses,  it  would  appear 
that  the  lower  basin  states  will  have  a  Colo- 
rado River  supply  of  7.5  million  acre-feet 
until  1975.  after  which,  barring  a  return  to 
favorable  flow  conditions  there  may  be  a 
decline  below  that  figure.  (Emphasis  sup- 
plied.) 

2.  UPPKB  COLORADO  RrVER  COMMISSION    (TIPTON 
A    KALMBACH,    INC.) 

Prom  the  analysis  of  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Commission,  it  was  conclud- 
ed that  shortage  of  water  in  the  main- 
stream of  the  Colorado  River  to  supply 
first.  2,800,000  acre-feet  for  consumptive 
use  in  Arizona;  second,  up  to  4,400,000 
acre-fee'  for  consumptive  use  in  Cali- 
fornia; third,  300,000  acre-feet  for  bene- 
ficial consumptive  use  In  Nevada;  and, 
fourth,  1,500,000  acre-feet  of  water  to 
Mexico  win  amount  to  over  1  million 
acre-feet  by  the  year  2000.  The  analysis 
also  Indicates  that  shortages  could  ex- 
ceed 1,500,000  acre-feet  by  that  year  and 
could  commence  by  the  year  1991,  and 
almost  certainly  would  occur  by  the  year 
1995. 

The  estimated  consumptive  use  by 
presently  conceived  projects  could  utilize 
by  the  year  2000  more  water  than  will 
be  physically  available  from  the  Colorado 
River. 

The  studies  of  Tipton  and  Kalmback 
actually  revealed  that  with  presently  ex- 
isting water  storage  capacity,  and  as- 
suming curtailment  of  delivery  of  water 
at  Lee  Ferry  to  an  average  of  7.5  million 
acre-feet  per  annum,  the  depletions  in 
the  States  of  the  upper  division  would  be 
limited  by  nature  to  6.3  million  acre-feet 
per  year.  The  net  depletion,  excluding 
evaporation  from  reservoirs  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  storage  project,  would  be  5.6 
million  acre-feet.  Thus,  due  to  the  va- 
garies of  nature  it  appears  that  the  up- 
per division  States  will  be  curtailed  in 
their  total  water  resource  development 
to  an  amount  about  20  percent  below 
that  apportioned  to  them  in  1922  by  the 
Colorado  River  compact. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  hesitate 
to  interrupt  the  Senator,  but  I  think  this 
Is  a  most  appropriate  place  to  ask  two 
or  three  questions  that  should  be  asked. 

First  of  all,  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado  is  making  a  most  force- 
ful and  persuasive,  and  very  clear  case 
against  the  pending  legislation. 

The  Senator  has  just  utilized  the  re- 
ports by  experts  In  the  field  of  water 
and  water  engineering,  and  he  has  Indi- 
cated beyond  all  peradventure  of  doubt 
that  were  the  pending  measure  enacted 
into  law,  without  any  studies  of  aug- 
menting the  supply  In  the  river,  the 


States  of  the  upper  basin  would  suffer  to 
an  extent  of  20  percent  of  the  supply  of 
Colorado  River  water  which  was  allocat- 
ed to  them  when  the  Colorado  River 
compact  was  adopted.  Am  I  not  correct? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  I  understand  the 
Senator's  statement,  I  believe  the  per- 
centage is  even  worse  than  was  antici- 
pated. 

The  Colorado  River  compact  was 
signed  45  years  8«o,  before  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  were  bom.  It  has  been 
a  long  time.  People  do  not  realize  how 
long  it  has  been.  When  the  Colorado 
River  compact  was  signed,  it  was  antici- 
pated by  the  men  who  signed  it  that  we 
would  have  1V2  million  acre-feet  to  use 
in  the  upper  basin,  at  a  bare  minimum, 
because  it  was  figured  that  there  might 
be  as  much  as  18  or  20  million  acre-feet 
of  virgin  flow  in  the  river. 

So  we  find  at  this  point,  because  of  the 
diminlshment  of  the  flow  of  the  river, 
and  taking  out  such  amounts  as  are 
absorbed  by  evaporation,  which  Is  700,- 
000  acre-feet,  the  best  we  can  do,  even 
with  the  passage  of  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project  Act,  is  to  develop  water 
at  a  level  about  20  percent  below  what 
the  people  figured  back  in  1922. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  join  with  the  Senator 
when  he  expresses  a  very  real  concern, 
as  an  American  citizen,  for  the  water 
problems  of  Arizona. 

I  also  join  with  him  in  the  comment 
he  made  a  few  moments  ago,  when  he 
said  that  the  upper  basin  States  know 
that  without  augmentation,  "the  feasi- 
bility of  the  central  Arizona  project  de- 
pends upon  a  retarded  development  of 
the  upper  basin,  a  development  that  has 
already  been  retarded  too  long." 

I  ask  this  question  of  the  able  Sena- 
tor: Is  it  not  true  that  with  the  Increase 
of  population  that  surely  will  come  to 
every  State  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin, 
the  only  means  of  assuring  an  adequate 
supply  of  water  for  his  State,  for  Arizona, 
and  for  all  the  other  Colorado  River 
Basin  States  is  augmenting  the  supply? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  unquestionably 
so.  This  is  the  only  way  In  which  it  can 
be  done. 

I  have  made  the  statement  repeatedly 
that  the  feasibility  of  the  central  Arizona 
project,  as  now  constituted,  can  depend 
on  only  one  thing — the  deferred  and  de- 
layed construction  of  the  projects  in 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Utah;  because 
It  is  that  water,  on  their  own  schedules, 
that  they  are  going  to  bring  down  the 
stream,  so  long  as  it  Is  not  developed  up- 
stream, and  sell  in  the  central  Arizona 
project,  to  pay  off  the  central  Arizona 
project.  In  other  words,  they  would  run 
our  waters  downstream  for  a  period  of 
X  number  of  years  and  pay  off  the 
project. 

The  Senator  from  Cahfornia  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  A  man  who  studies  these 
three  engineering  reports  can  come  to 
no  conclusion  other  than  what  Congress 
should  do  in  the  pending  measure — and 
this  Is  the  thrust  of  the  amendments  of 
the  Senator  from  California,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  FMr.  Hansen],  other 
Senators,  and  myself — it  Is  to  consider  a 
study  of  the  augmentation  of  the  water 
supply  In  the  river. 

We  have  never  asked  to  latch  onto  any 
water   In   northern   California   or   the 


Northwest,  or  any  particular  place.  But 
why  should  we  be  forced  to  sit  here,  see- 
ing this  condition  coming  on,  knowing 
that  the  central  Arizona  project  can  only 
be  iJald  for  if  construction  in  Colorado  Is 
deferred,  when  we  are  not  even  per- 
mitted to  study  the  possibility  of  the 
development  of  an  augmented  supply, 
and  when  the  Hualapai  Dam,  which 
would  pay  for  such  a  study,  is  taken  out 
of  the  bUl? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  A  few  moments  ago,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  mentioned  the 
fact  that  every  Governor  of  every  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  State,  upper  basin  and 
lower  basin,  came  into  agreement  with 
the  present  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on 
a  bill  introduced  in  the  last  Congress 
which  would  have  provided  revenues  for 
future  augmentation,  and  preliminary 
studies  leading  to  an  actual  augmenta- 
tion of  the  supply  of  water.  I  ask  the 
Senator:  Is  it  not  true  that  the  facts  he 
has  spelled  out  so  clearly  in  his  address 
in  the  Senate  today  form  the  basis  on 
which  that  unanimity  was  obtained? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  believe  the  facts 
speak  for  themselves.  I  know  of  no  one 
who  will  deny  the  great  and  extended  ef- 
forts of  all  the  Governors  and  of  all  the 
officials  concerned  with  water  develop- 
ment in  each  of  the  seven  States  over 
a  period  of  years,  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment upon  the  measure  which  was  intro- 
duced last  year,  which  Is  the  substance 
of  the  bill  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  the  other  day 
and  the  substance  of  the  present  amend- 
ment by  way  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Senators  should  under- 
stand that,  and  they  should  understand 
It-clearly. 

I  look  forward  to  listening  to  the  fur- 
ther comments  which  the  able  Senator 
from  Colorado,  a  leader  in  the  flght  for 
regional  development  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  West,  will  make  upon  this 
occasion,  and  I  repeat  my  congratula- 
tions to  him.  I  believe  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  clearly  demonstrated 
the  complete  folly  of  the  measure  now 
pending  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  words.  May  I  call  his  attention  to 
another  fact. 

It  is  not  only  the  shortage  of  water 
that  will  cause  further  controversy  in 
the  Senate.  If  the  pending  measure 
should  become  law,  we  will  never  see  the 
time  when  the  controversy  does  not  wage 
more  bitterly  on  this  subject. 

For  example,  I  should  like  to  cite  some 
flgures  of  which  Senators  may  or  may 
not  be  aware.  I  gathered  these  statistics 
the  other  day. 

The  average  appropriations  for  the 
construction  of  reclamation  projects  In 
the  last  10  years.  Including  fiscal  year 
1967,  amounted  to  $242,060,000.  Keep 
that  figure  In  mind  for  a  moment. 

If  we  take  Just  the  reclamation  projects 
that  are  now  under  construction,  con- 
struction plarming,  actually  imderway, 
and  we  add  the  Manson  unit  of  the  Chief 
Joseph  project  in  Washington,  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
supported,  as  did  I,  and  we  add  the 
Tualatin  project  of  Oregon,  for  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
voted,  as  did  I — just  add  those  two 
projects,  which  are  not  actually  under- 
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way.  to  those  actually  underway — It 
would  require  In  1968,  In  round  flg:ures. 
$238  million  of  appropriations. 

But  In  1969.  it  would  require  $406,000.- 
000;  In  1970.  it  would  require  $437  5  mil- 
lion, which  Is  aproximately  double  the 
amount  which  Congress  has  appropri- 
ated for  all  reclamation  projects  to  date; 
in  1971,  It  would  require  $422  million: 
and  In  1972.  it  would  require  $342  mil- 
lion, which  is  over  $100  million  more 
than  the  average  that  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated for  reclamation  in  the  last 
2  years. 

Mr.  President,  take  the  figures,  look  at 
them,  and  see  what  Is  ^jing  to  happen. 
If  some  persons  think  the  controversy 
has  been  bitter  to  date,  it  is  going  to 
get  tougher  as  time  goes  on. 

In  order  to  fina.ice  the  central  Arizona 
project  under  this  bill  we  would  liave  to 
have  $7  million  appropriated  in  1969, 
$17  5  million  in  1970,  S103  3  million  in 
1971,  $118.5  million  in  1972.  $115  02  mil- 
lion in  1973,  and  then  it  goei  down  in 
1974  to  $100  millioiv 

Let  us  take  the  ainouiu  ihai  Congress 
will  be  obliged  to  appropriate  Just  to 
keep  the  presently  authorized  reclama- 
tion projects  ^,'oinc.  and  adding  only  the 
Manson  unit  of  Chief  Joseph  and  the 
Tualatin  project  of  Oregon,  which  are 
not  financed  a.>  yet,  bat  they  are  in- 
cHKled  in  the  figures  I  ^'ave.  Taking  those 
figures  and  adding  tliem  lo  the  cost  of 
the  central  Arizona  project,  and  the  need 
for  appropriation,  let  u.s  see  where  we 
come  out. 

In  1969  Conh're^  would  iiave  to  ap- 
propriate $413  million,  which  ts  about 
80  percent  mo/e  than  its  average  appro- 
priations over  the  past  10  years  In  1970 
Congress  would  iiave  to  appropriate  $155 
million;  in  1971  ii  would  have  to  appro- 
priate $525  million,  which  is  more  than 
twice  the  amount  Cofgress  its  lally  ap- 
propriates for  reclamation,  and  in  1972 
$461  million.  It  is  impractical  to  carrv" 
these  projections  further  because  we  do 
not  luiow  what  oncoming  projects  there 
will  be 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr    ALLOTT    I  yield 

Mr.  K'  CHEL  Mr  President,  that  is 
why  it  is  so  tragic  to  li.sten  to  the  word.s 
of  Secretary  Udall  which  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  quoted  When 
Secretary  Udall  appeared  before  Con- 
gress m  the  last  .se?.sion  he  said,  as  the 
Senator  has  quoted 

The  heart  or  the  blii  — 

And  that  was  the  bill  that  all  Slates 
and  the  Federal  Government  agreed  on — 

Is  the  baaln  account  and  t^e  baslnwlde  :ip- 
proach  which  opens  the  door  to  whatever  the 
region  needs  In  the  future  •  •  •  We  now 
propose  a  vehicle  with  ".he  major  hydroelec- 
tric dams  on  the  river  committed  to  produce 
revenue*  for  whatever  the  region  needs  in 
the  future. 

The  Senator  has  demonstrated  why 
that  kind  of  approach  has  to  come,  in 
order  to  face  up  to  the  needs  of  tomor- 
row. The  argument  that  the  Senator 
makes  is  Irrefutable  Whether  one  lives 
in  or  out  of  the  basin  there  is  no  answer 
to  the  argument  the  Senator  from  Co"^ 
rado  has  made  I  hope  and  pray  that 
Senators,  one  by  one,  »-ill  see  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Senator's  arariiment 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor s  contribution 

In  addition  to  the  shortages  of  water 
and  the  fact  that  it  would  be  built  and 
paid  for  out  of  upper  basin  water.  I  think 
the  fisrures  I  lust  gave  show  irrefutably 
that  if  the  central  Arizona  project  is 
built  it  will  be  impossible  to  secure  money 
from  Congress  for  20  years  to  build  many 
of  the  other  participating  projects 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr  President,  first  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado for  the  e.xcellent  discussion  lie  Is 
conducting  on  tiie  matter  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  which  is  of  such  great  concern  to 
all  Colorado  River  Basin  States.  In  ad- 
dition. It  is  of  concern  to  the  entire  West 
where  reclamation  is  the  means  by  which 
we  live,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  the  entire 
United  States  becaii.se.  in  my  opinion, 
there  are  .some  grave  questions  of  policy 
that  have  to  be  decided  by  tlie  Senate. 

I  wish  to  follow  that  statement  by 
asking  a  question  oi  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  Is  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
aware  of  any  other  reclamation  project 
or  any  other  water  project  where  the  de- 
vice has  been  used  of  prepaying  for  a 
long  period  in  advance  of  funds  for 
power  for  puriipirisi  purposes  on  any 
other  project ' 

Mr  ALLOTT  I  am  not  In  disciisiion.s 
before  the  committee,  of  course,  the  e.x- 
cuse  has  Deen  used  that  we  did  this  in 
our  treaty  with  Canada  We  buiit  the 
dams  for  Canada  How  we  ever  P.ot  any 
Secretary  of  Scate  who  was  soft-minded 
enough  to  build  them  and  pay  for  them  I 
do  not  know 

However,  we  are  operating  here  under 
reclamation  which  the  Senator  from 
Utah  knows  and  understands  as  well  as 
anyone  in  the  Chamber  I  do  not  know 
of  any  instance  m  which  we  had  thii 
sort  of  situation  or  where  we  constructed 
a  thermal  plant  which  is  being  financed 
by  the  Federal  Governmen';  at  $103  mil- 
lion and  the  greatest  benefit  will  be 
reaped  by  a  i)ower  company 

Mr  MOSS  Is  u  not  a  fact  that  if  thi.s 
pattern  is  followed  and  prepayment  is 
made,  we  are  in  effect  committing  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  use  of  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  energy  for  a  period  of  50 
years  downstream  without  any  reason- 
able prediction  as  to  whether  energy  pro- 
duced by  coal  50  years  from  now  will  be 
comf)arab!e  to  the  price  of  energy  pro- 
duced by  water  or  nuclear  energy,  or  in 
any  other  way  ^  Are  we  not  locking  our- 
selves in  fo!  SO  vfars? 

Mr.  ALLOTT  We  are  locking  ourselves 
in  with  stupidity  The  Senator  dealt  with 
this  matt,  r  in  h  .s  excellent  address  the 
other  day 

I  am  sorr>-  that  I  cannot  recall  the  ex- 
ac  figures  bit  tor  example,  in  one  of  the 
SCI' nffic  journals  iver  which  I  .)ore.  I 
r'Hd  that  there  was  a  breakthrough  in 
the  nuclear  enevgy  field  wh-ch  has  just 
occ  irred  iccently  in  Pennsylvania  where 
they  are  now  able  to  operate  with  tem- 
l)eratures  of  1  50n  d^gree.s  and  pressures 
nf  HPoroxlmately  1  000  pounds.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  held  tc  those  figures 

The  facts  are  that  the  advancements 
are  so  dramatic  that  they  literally  make 
e'.eiy  other   nuclear   powerplant   in   the 


country  nearly  obsolete;  every  other 
plant  has  to  be  raised  to  this  level  before 
they  can  hope  to  compete.  The  situation 
cannot  be  more  dramatically  demon- 
strated than  with  this  new  advancement 
in  nuclear  power.  What  are  we  doing? 
We  are  locking  ourselves  in  on  a  steam - 
plant  which  may  be  as  obsolete  as  a  dodo 
bird  In  20  years.  I  do  not  know.  Nobody 
knows.  I  suppose  we  will  continue  to  de- 
velop means  of  extracting  heat  and  en- 
ergy from  coal,  the  same  as  is  done  in 
other  places.  However,  we  may  be  locking 
ourselves  in  for  an  archaic  method  of 
production. 

There  is  another  matter  in  connection 
with  steamplants.  The  great  crying  need 
is  for  peaking  power.  Many  do  not  under- 
stand peakloading.  A  steam  generator 
plant  fired  by  coal.  oil.  or  gas,  cannot  be 
put  on  and  jerked  off  the  line  without 
greatly  increasing  operating  costs,  be- 
cause the  big  cost  in  steam  generation  is 
the  fuel  costs. 

We  have  got  to  maintain  the  steam 
pressure  although  it  may  be  u.sed  only  to 
a  small  percentage  of  capacity.  Con.se- 
quently.  we  cannot  turn  it  on  or  off  at 
will.  But  the  beauty,  from  an  operating 
standpoint,  of  the  dam  is  that  during  the 
surge  that  comes  at  5  o'clock.  6  o'clock, 
and  7  o'clock  at  night,  for  the  next  4 
hours  and  during  the  .surge  starting  at  6 
o  clock  the  next  morning,  when  it  comes 
on  the  line,  people  who  supply  the  power 
out  of  their  terminal  plant  can  keep  it 
running  at  a  steady  pace.  They  can  put 
the  hydroelectric  plant  on  the  line  in  a 
few  minutes  and  take  care  of  the  peak 
demand.  This  is  known  as  peaking  power 
We  will  get  no  such  benefits  out  of  this 
plant  which  Secretary  Udall  has  dreamed 
up  for  Arizona. 

Mr  MOSS  On  the  poin*  the  Senator 
is  making  about  the  use  of  coal  for 
thermal  power,  I  had  a  rather  interest- 
ing discussion  with  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama.  Alabama  has  a  great  deal 
of  coal.  A  great  deal  of  TVA  Is  located 
there.  He  made  an  observation  that 
struck  me  rather  forcefully,  when  we 
were  talking  about  this  idea  of  locking 
ourselves  in  for  50  years,  that  when  they 
were  holding  hearings  on  TVA  some 
years  ago.  and  he  was  concerned  with 
It,  they  had  a  scientist  who  testified  be- 
fore them  then,  when  TVA  was  talking 
about  the  use  of  thermal  power  in  addi- 
tion to  hydro  power,  and  they  were  dis- 
cussing the  values  of  coal.  The  burden 
of  the  testimony  of  the  scientist  was 
that  coal  had  such  values  for  other 
chemicals,  such  as  gasoline,  coal  tar.  and 
things  that  could  be  extracted  from  coal, 
that  he  made  the  prediction  that  the 
time  would  come  when  it  would  be  illegal 
lo  burn  coal  Ui  generate  heat  as  an 
energy  source. 

While  I  do  not  know  too  much  about 
that,  and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  does  not 
necessarily  concur.  It  did  seem  to  me  to 
Illustrate  how  far  in  advance  we  were 
committing  ourselves. 

Supposing  this  event  should  come 
about  Supposing  coal  became  so  valuable 
for  other  reasons  that  It  was  no  longer 
feasible  to  put  it  to  use  to  bum  merely 
as  heat  to  generate  power,  but  we  already 
had  a  credit  of  30  years  or  15  years,  or 
something  like  that,  to  run.  what  would 
the  dilemma  be  that  we  would  face  If  we 
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were  making  this  prepayment  on  a  coal- 
fired  plant? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  cannot  say  exactly. 
The  Senator's  State  of  Utah  has  a  great 
reserve  of  coal,  as  does  mine — also  New 
Mexico  and  Wyoming.  Thus,  all  four 
States  have  reserves  of  coal.  The  wonder- 
ful thing  about  coal  Is  that  It  is  possibly 
the  most  plenteous  source  of  hydro- 
carbons known.  Hydrocarbons  happen  to 
be  convertible  into  almost  every  known 
and  conceivable  substance. 

What  worries  and  disturbs  me  most 
about  this  situation  is  that,  having  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  the  construction  of 
a  powerplant  down  the  road,  no  matter 
what  the  demands  may  or  may  not  be 
for  coal,  havmg  committed  ourselves  to 
the  construction  of  a  powerplant  and  the 
use  of  that  plant  for  50  years,  and  the 
payment  of  maintenance  and  operating 
costs — the  proportionate  share  that  goes 
into  the  central  Arizona  project — we 
might  be  confronted  In  as  little  as  10  or 
15  years'  lime  with  methods  of  electrical 
generation  which  would  make  the  cost  of 
such  a  plant  completely  imfeaslble. 

The  Senator  has  already  made  this 
point  I  think  this  is  the  main  point  he 
is  concerned  about,  that  if  we  go  ahead 
with  this,  we  are  locking  ourselves  out 
from  any  future  opportunity  to  take 
advantage  of  new  technology. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  at  that  point 
for  a  question? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  realizes 
that  a  group  of  public  and  private  utili- 
ties are  not  only  building  this  plant,  but 
others  of  a  like  nature,  and  that  the 
plant  would  be  built  with  a  percentage 
of  the  amount  of  money  paid  to  the 
group  by  the  Federal  Government,  all  of 
which  will  be  repaid  under  this  bill.  Is 
it  not  true  that  this  program  has  been 
predicated  upon  a  thorough  study  of  this 
program  by  these  utilities? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  cannot  tell  the  Sen- 
ator how  thorough  the  studies  are  which 
they  made.  I  doubt  very  much  if  anyone 
else  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  can  tell 
me. 

Mr.  FANNIN,  I  know  the  Senator  Is 
quite  familiar  with  this  activity,  and 
realizes  they  are  building  a  plant  both 
In  the  Senator's  State  as  well  as  hi  the 
States  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  care  what  ac- 
tivity these  people  are  concerning  them- 
selves in.  What  I  am  concerned  about 
is  the  Government's  prepaying  $103  mil- 
lion for  the  building  of  a  plant.  True, 
Arizona  will  benefit,  but  so  will  two  pri- 
vate power  companies  and  one  public 
power  entity. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Of  course,  the  whole 
basin  will  benefit,  but  when  the  Senator 

talks  about 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  How  is  Colorado  going  to 
benefit? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Colorado  is  in  the  bill 
with  five  projects.  But  I  should  like  to 
say  this,  that  when  we  talk  about  pre- 
payment for  power,  I  should  like  to  re- 
fer to  a  memorandum  of  mine  which  dis- 
cusses this  particular  question  In  more 
detail. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Which  question  is  the 

Senator  talking  about?  The  steamplant? 

Mr  FANNIN.  Prepayment.  The  Sena- 


tor was  talking  about  prepayment.  He 
was  referring  to  the  first  one,  the  largest 
one. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  All  right. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  While  many  precedents 
for  prepayment  for  services  or  goods  may 
exist,  I  would  like  to  point  out  two  re- 
cent examples  of  prepayment  of  power. 
The  first  and  largest  prepayment  plan 
for  the  purchase  of  power  is  contained  hi 
the  contract  between  the  United  States 
of  America,  acting  by  and  through  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  and 
the  Coliunbia  Storage  Power  Exchange — 
CSPE — with  the  Canadian  Government. 
Under  this  plan  the  United  States,  acting 
through  CSPE,  paid  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment $253,930,000  for  prepayment  of 
power  which  the  United  States  will  re- 
ceive as  a  result  of  construction  of  three 
dams  In  Canada  which  will  store  surplus 
water  for  release  at  a  time  when  the 
water  can  be  used  to  generate  power  in 
powerplants  located  in  the  United  States. 
The  excess  energy  from  this  plant  was 
divided  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  that  portion  which  was  due 
the  United  States  was  prepaid  by  the 
United  States.  This  permitted  the  Ca- 
nadian Grovemment  to  construct  the 
three  dams  for  water  storage  hi  Canada. 
CSPE  is  a  Washington  nonprofit,  non- 
stock corporation  consisting  of  four  pri- 
vate utilities,  11  municipalities,  12  co-ops 
and  14  PXnD's. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  ApparenUy  the  Senator 
was  not  listening  to  me.  I  was  referrhig 
to  the  situation  which  I  said  a  little 
while  ago  I  think  stinks. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  second  example  of 
prepayment  Is  the  prepayment  which  the 
Salt  River  project  of  Arizona  made  to 
Colorado-Ute  hi  Colorado  for  50,000  kilo- 
watts of  capacity  from  a  thermal  plant. 
The  project  advanced  approximately  $10 
miUion  to  prepay  for  the  output  from  the 
50,000  kilowatts  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  plant.  This  money  was  used  by  Colo- 
rado-Ute In  constructing  a  larger  plant 
than  it  would  have  constructed  with  Its 
own  resources. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
at  that  point:  What  is  the  Salt  River 
project? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  It  Is  the  Salt  River  Agri- 
cultural Improvement  and  Power  Dis- 
trict commonly  referred  to  as  the  Salt 
River  Power  Districts.  The  district  Is  a 
political  subdivision  of  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona and  operates  "the  Salt  River  Fed- 
eral reclamation  project  as  the  agent  for 
the  United  States." 

Mr,  ALLOTT.  It  is  not  "United 
States."  I  make  two  points  to  the  Sen- 
ator. One,  it  is  not  the  United  States; 
and,  second,  the  advance  was  made  to 
Colorado-Ute,  by  REA.  Thus,  the  state- 
ment I  made  I  stiU  stand  by.  So  far  as  I 
know 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  stand  by  this,  too. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  There  has  not  been  any 
such  program  as  this,  any  development 
of  a  steam-generation  plant  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  in  any  of  our  recla- 
mation projects. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Salt  River  Federal 
reclamation  project  as  the  agent  for  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  Is  not  the  "United 
States,"  though. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  No.  not  in  the  Salt  River 


project's  prepur<diase  from  the  Colo- 
rado-Ute. But  as  agent  for  the  United 
States,  the  Salt  River  project  does  oper- 
ate the  Salt  River  Federal  reclamation 
project. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Colorado-Ute  is  not 
a  reclamation  project.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Salt  River  project's  pur- 
chase of  power  from  the  Colorado-Ute 
project  is  "prepayment"  which  the  Sen- 
ator was  talking  about. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  might  say,  while  re 
are  on  that  point,  since  the  Senator 
seems  to  be  so  proud  of  that  Uttle  situa- 
tion, that  case — that  loan — was  made  by 
the  oalt  River  and  the  REA.  It  went  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Supreme 
Coiul,  of  the  United  States  found  it 
illegal.  Thus,  if  the  Senator  wishes  to 
point  to  ^.hat 

Mr.  FANNIN.  It  is  hi  operation  today. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Let  me  get  this 
straight — a  technicality  here — I  refer  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Colorado  which 
said  it  was  illegal  and  then  the  Supreme 
Coui-t  of  the  United  States  refused  to 
overturn  it.  So  that  is  the  way  it  stands. 

It  has  caused  us  a  great  deal  of  dififi- 
culty.  It  is  operating,  yes;  because  it  was 
on  the  line  before  the  final  decision,  but 
we  do  not  know  what  is  to  become  of  it. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  When  the  Senator  refers 
to  what  is  involved  in  reclamation  in  the 
next  few  years.  I  think  he  realizes  that 
in  1969  the  appropriations  required  by 
this  bill  would  be  a  little  less  than  $7 
million,  and  $17  million  In  1970.  Then  in 
19^1,  1972,  and  1973  larger  amounts  are 
involved. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  want  to  quibble, 
but  is  not  the  Senator  quoting  the  figures 
I  quoted?  Is  he  saying  I  did  not  quote 
them  correctly? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  These  are  the  figures 
quoted  on  the  fioor  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  and  perhaps  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  not  misquoted 
those  figures;  have  I? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  No;  but  I  wanted  to 
brhig  them  out  so  it  would  be  imder- 
stood  that,  as  far  as  1969  appropriations 
would  be  concerned,  we  are  talking  about 
less  than  $7  million  for  this  project  and 
$17  million  for  1970. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  right,  and  that 
is  what  I  read  a  llttie  while  ago  on  the 
fioor.  Is  the  Senator  saying  I  did  not  read 
them  correctly? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  did  not  say  the  Senator 
did  not  read  them  correctly. 

LOWER    BASIN 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Let  us  get  back  to  the 
lower  basin  study. 

An  independent  and  different  ap- 
proach to  the  vrater  supply  problems  of 
the  Colorado  River  was  presented  in  a 
johit  report  to  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  In  August 
1965  by  engineers  representing  the  States 
of  California,  Arizona,  smd  Nevada. 
These  engineers  recognized  that  the  fu- 
ture water  supply  of  a  stream  with  such 
a  widely  fluctuating  annual  runoff  as  the 
Colorado  River  cannot  be  predicted  with 
absolute  confidence.  They  stated  that  re- 


I'r.c  rri'jre  j»Tuja.->  i..  ■ahow. rj  i.i.-'u 
by  this  legislation  Is  the  controversy  be- 
tween Arizona  and  the  upper  basin. 

A  colloquy  appearing  on  page  133  of 
the  1965  hearings  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on 
H  R  4671  is  [particularly  pertinent: 

Mr  Wyatt.  Would  we  be  talking  about  t&la 
pro;ect  here  today  without  the  prospect*  of 
augmentation  of  the  Lower  Colorado  River 
system'' 

Secretary  Udall.  I  think  the  answer  to  that 
Is  yea. 


^ttll        k^L 


^  <tO«»J^«*  bj    .        »-^KI\-^       AW       k«lfc*4*u  k*..\kA      w  *^' 


A.iptN«ix    Only 


Mr  A.iptN«ix  Only  at  the  expense  and 
w.th  '.he  u*/'  'f  the  Upper  Colorado  BMtn  en- 
•itlerr.en-.  undrr  the  Colorado  Rl»tr  Cf>nipact 

rfi«cr«iary  Udau.  Durlnf  lb*  pMlod  in 
»ii;cn- 

Ur  AjinM«i.2.  I  dont  oar*  vlMthcr  It  la 
1  jnr.<  mat  p«nvid  of  •ri#tb»»  It  laau  tar- 
rvrr  That  U  Um  only  way  It  c«n  b*  doo*. 
r>e.  4LU*  th«r*  ka  a  ahortaff*  in  tha  Ixrmmt 
H.t<  n  tt  til*  prvaani  time  If  v«  rmuMler  only 
•  atrr  to  wt.i<-lt  tb«  Lower  B*»in  la  •nUtlad 

--^  -''^ry  Udau.  I  am  procsvdltm  .to  Um 
■I.  >)>.r  uMiunptlon  of  th*  7  A  mUlkto  acrc-frrt 
ir.iirfT  and  th*  cioicmplattiio  >if  tl>«  a*- 
<umpi!<>n  with  r«ganJ  uj  buUd-up  in  tbr 
'  •;)!»-    tUalri   d*pl«t>t>o 

Mr  \^piM*ii  But  tl»*  fart  la  without  that 
wi'.er  which  tb«  Upper  Baain  U  not  \iatn« 
•nia   pro)«-i  could  not  f>»  her*  brfora  Coo- 

M-     r><.MIN  T       I   tgT**. 

h'm  the  infomiaUon  of  Uio«e  who  have 
not  rrad  the  record  of  the  hearings.  Mr 
Uorr.lny  is,  of  course,  the  ConunlMloncr 
of  Rf^lainatioti 

It  i.>  patently  clear  the  central  Arl- 
-rona  proiert  Ls  predicated  upon  the  use 
of  water  apportioned  U)  the  upper  basin, 
but  Ahlch  IS  presently  unused.  If  the 
development  of  the  upper  basin  exceeded 
the  gloomy  and.  m  my  opinion,  unreal- 
istic projections  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  question  then  becomes: 
"Is  the  central  Arizona  project  feasi- 
ble?" The  upper  basin  States  are  not 
deluded;  they  know  tiiat  without  aug- 
mentation the  feasibility  of  the  central 
Arizona  project  depends  upon  a  retarded 
development  of  the  upper  basin,  a  de- 
velopment that  has  already  been  re- 
tarded for  too  long.  Forty-five  years  after 
the  signing  of  the  Colorado  River  com- 
pact, here  we  are,  still  awaiting  the  de- 
velopment of  the  major  portion  of  our 
water,  water  from  which  we  supply  the 
major  portion — 70  percent — to  the  lower 
basin 

The  upper  basin  States  are  anxious  to 
develop  their  lawful  and  rightful  share 
of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River — 
which  we  can  put  to  use — and  Congress 
acknowledged  this  right  and  encouraged 
its  fruition  when  in  1956  it  passed  the 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act.  In 
section  1  the  Congress  proclaimed  the 
purposes  of  that  act  were,  among  other 
things,  "making  it  possible  for  the  States 
of  the  upper  basin  to  utilize  con.sistently 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Colorado  River 
compact,  the  apportionments  made  to 
and  among  them  in  the  Colorado  River 
compact  and  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  compact,  respectively.  ' 

Now  comes  S.  1004,  authorizing  the 
central  Arizona  project,  which  i.s  admit- 


ii..->t  lur  L'li.^n:-..-,  t<j  eiiact  legislation 
whose  purpose  is  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  upper  basin  States  to  beneficially 
utilize  the  water  apportioned  to  them, 
and  then  in  a  later  Congress  enact  legis- 
lation that  would  authorize  a  project 
whose  feasibility  is  based  upon  the  up- 
per basin  States  not  putting  their  water 
to  beneficial  use  at  an  early  date?  The 
achievement  of  one  requires  the  thwart- 
ing of  the  other.  It  was  with  this  knowl- 
edge that  legislation  was  hammered  out 
during  the  89th  Congress  which  would 
.'lu.c  peinuiicu  tut  couLuiuea  uc^tioij- 
ment  of  all  ol  the  SluUss  ol  Uie  Colorado 
River  Basin  This  legislation  wa^  reintro- 
duced m  the  90Ui  Congress  with  stome 
modincatlon*  All  of  thrs^  bllU— S  Ml 
3  1242.  a  1409  and  HR  3300— contain 
th«  rasentiai  basinwide  approach  neces- 
■\4kry  u>  «pproprUtrl>  deal  with  Xhr  wa- 
ter  shortage   prutilem 

1  wuh  to  eniphaaUe  again  tliat  I  am 
not  oiipoMd  to  the  authoritatlon  of  the 
central  Artxona  projeci  jwr  i»e  ptovld- 
irtg  other  eaarntlal  iegulativr  features 
are  Included  I  am  opposed  to  tlir  enact- 
ment of  S  1004  the  committee  bill,  in 
ita  present  form  b>>:ause  It  certainly  does 
not  represent  a  regional  approach  to  re- 
gional problems 

For  at  lea*l  50  years  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  have 
been  the  subject  of  controversy  The 
Mvallnble  ."iupplles  are  .sexcrcly  limited 
in  relation  to  other  natural  resources  in 
the  seven  b&sln  States  Water  needs  aie 
continuing  to  expand  Tlie  imbalance 
has  tjecome  more  acute  during  the  past 
20  years  as  a  result  of  increasing  popula- 
tions and  westward  migration  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  seeking 
new  opportunities  and  new  homes. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  just  procured  a 
population  projection  for  the  Pacific 
Southwest  region  to  the  year  2020.  This 
was  received  from  the  project  develop- 
ment office  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion and  is  taken  from  a  feasibility  study 
of  the  Pacific  Southwest  water  plan.  I 
think  these  figures  may  be  of  interest. 

The  projections  arc  as  follows: 

For  the  State  of  Arizona,  9.654.000. 

For  southern  California.  27,616,000. 

For  southern  Nevada,  690,000. 

For  southwestern  New  Mexico.  10.000. 

For  southwestern  Utah,  17,000. 

This  makes  a  total  population  of  37,- 
987,000  projected  for  this  area  for  the 
year  2020. 

From  the  authorization  of  the  first 
Federal  water  development  project  in  the 
basin,  the  Congress  has  been  subjected 
to  a  barrage  of  conflicting  testimony  con- 
cerning the  amount  of  available  wat«r 
and  the  uses  for  which  it  should  or 
should  not  be  developed.  On  almost  ev- 
ery occasion  when  legi.slation  involving 
the  Colorado  River  has  been  considered, 
the  committee  has  heard  testimony  indi- 
cating wide  differences  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  dependability  of  the  water 
supply  actually  available  for  consump- 
tive use.  For  this  reason,  the  chairman  of 
the  Hou.se  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  when  considering  H  R  4671 
in  the  89th  Congress,  demanded  that  the 


te.sults 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  on 
H  R.  4671,  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  received  testi- 
mony concerning  thiee  detailed  analy.ses 
of  a  water  supply.  These  analyses  were 
prepared  by  engineers  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  by  engineers  of  the  States 
of  Arizona,  California,  and  Nevada,  and 
by  the  engineering  firm  of  Tipton  and 
Kalmbach,  Inc. — under  the  auspices  of 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  Commission 
representing  the  States  of  Colorado.  New 

.Mc.\i>  „,   Utah.   iil.K^   V.jo.i.ii^.   Tho  th.u,. 

sets  of  studies  were  based  upon  different 
assumptions  as  to  iv-t  channel  and  evap- 
oration losses,  rates  of  future  lncrea,se 
of  upper  basin  stream  depletion,  and  in 
.some  in.<»tances.  the  iienod.'*  of  .itreani- 
flow  records  employed,  although  the 
studies  of  the  Upper  Colorado  Hufr 
Commiaalor  embrace  many  combinations 
of  the%e  factor.s 

TTie  unportant  resu't  of  these  three 
jualyjiea  U  ihr  surpri>lriK  degree  of 
agreement  with  respect  to  the  water  sup- 
ply remaining  ava:lal;le  for  development 
m  the  basin  and  for  the  central  Arizona 
unit,  m  particular  The  differences  In  t!ie 
final  results  of  the  three  studies  relate 
only  to  the  expected  time  when  utiliza- 
tion of  the  entire  water  resource  of  the 
basin  will  be  reached 

I  summarize  very  briefly  these  con- 
clusions because  they  are  very  Important. 

1       BIRCAU     or     KZCLAMATION 

The  Bureau  concluded  that  throush 
the  year  1990  the  central  Arizona  unit 
will  have  a  water  supply  of  at  least  1.2 
million  acre-feet  per  year.  After  1990.  as 
the  upper  basin  depletions  increase,  a 
water  supply  from  the  Colorado  River 
available  to  the  lower  basin  States  will 
decrease  accordingly.  If  a  priority  were 
granted  by  this  legislation  to  California 
for  the  use  of  4.4  million  acre-feet 
annually — and  tlie  bill  does  provide  for 
a  4.4  million  acre-feet  guarantee  an- 
nually for  27  years — and  to  other  water 
users  in  Arizona  and  Nevada  holding 
similar  water  right-s  and  contracts  for 
the  water,  shortages  would  have  to  be 
absorbed  by  the  central  Arizona  project. 
The  water  supply  estimated  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  for  the  central 
Arizona  project  indicates  the  availability 
of  at  least  1.2  million  acre-feet  in  1975, 
not  less  than  1.2  million  acre-feet  in  the 
year  1990.  approximately  900.000  acre- 
feet  in  the  year  2000.  and  only  580.000 
acre-feet  in  the  year  2030. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Reclamation  on  HR. 
4671  and  similar  bills  in  the  89th  Cun- 
Rress,  by  adopting  a  reservoir  operation 
designed  to  produce  the  greatest  average 
annual  yield,  based  xi\K>n  the  average  of 
the  entire  period  1906-65  and  using  part 
of  the  flood-control  .storacie  in  Lake 
Mead  for  regulation,  there  would  be 
available  for  a  central  Arizona  project 
2,142.000  acre-feet  of  water  in  1975, 
diminishing  t^o  822,000  acre-feet  in  the 
year  2030. 

In  the  90t.h  Congress,  testimony  from 
the  .same  source  on  H.R.  3300  and  the 
pending    Senate    bills,    tislng    the   same 


central  Arizona  project — with  a  2,500- 
cubic -second- fix)l  aqueduct — 1,650,000 
acre- feet  of  water  in  1975;  1,255,000  In 
1990;  1,026,000  in  2000;  and  676,000 
acre-feet  in  the  year  2030. 

Senate  report  No.  1330,  88tli  Congress, 
second  session,  on  S.  1658,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize construction  of  a  central  Arizona 
project  says: 

Based  on  u-iiat  the  Commisisoner  of  Rec- 
lamation described  as  conservative  estimates 
01  rvnoff  and  optimistic  K.stvnates  of  the 
buiWup  of  iprte  bann  y>es,  it  wouli,  appear 
'hat  the  l<jt'.  „u»ir?  irif^.?  u  til  ho  a  'olo- 
raio  Huer  supply  of  '/a  i/uaioa  acic-/i.ti 
until  1975.  after  tvhic'  ,  barring  a  return  to 
/aiorable  flow  conditions  there  rnay  be  a 
decline  brtow  that  figure.  (Emph.iils  sup- 
plied ) 
1  vrPTM  coLoaA£)0  tivra  cx>MMt»atoN   hifto.n 

*     KALMBAill.    INC  ) 

Prom  the  analysts  of  the  Upix-r  Colo- 
rado River  Commission,  it  was  conclud- 
ed that  shortage  of  water  in  the  maiu- 
itream  of  the  Colorado  River  to  supply 
first.  2,800.000  acre-feet  for  consumptive 
use  in  Arizona,  .second.  U|)  to  4,400  000 
acre-feet  for  con.sumptlve  use  In  Cali- 
fornia; third.  300,000  acre-feet  for  bene- 
ficial consumptive  use  in  Nevada;  and. 
fourth,  1,500.000  acre-feet  of  water  to 
Mexico  will  amount  to  over  1  million 
acre-feet  by  the  year  2000  The  analysis 
also  indicates  that  shortages  could  ex- 
ceed 1.500,000  acre-feet  by  that  year  and 
could  commence  by  the  year  1991,  and 
almost  certainly  would  occur  by  the  year 
1995. 

The  estimated  consumptive  use  by 
presently  conceived  projects  could  utilize 
by  the  year  2000  more  water  than  will 
be  physically  available  from  the  Colorado 
River. 

The  studies  of  Tipton  and  Kalmback 
actually  revealed  that  with  presently  ex- 
isting water  storage  capacity,  and  as- 
suming curtailment  of  delivery  of  water 
at  Lee  Ferry  to  an  average  of  7.5  million 
acre-feet  per  annum,  the  depletions  in 
the  States  of  the  upper  division  would  be 
limited  by  nature  to  6.3  million  acre-feet 
per  year.  The  net  depletion,  excluding 
evaporation  from  reservoirs  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  storage  project,  would  be  5.6 
million  acre-feet.  Thus,  due  to  the  va- 
garies of  nature  it  appears  that  the  up- 
per divi-sion  States  will  be  curtailed  in 
their  total  water  resource  development 
to  an  amount  about  20  percent  below 
that  apportioned  to  them  in  1922  by  the 
Colorado  River  compact. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr,  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  hesitate 
to  interrupt  the  Senator,  but  I  think  this 
is  a  most  appropriate  place  to  ask  two 
or  three  questions  that  should  be  asked. 

First  of  all,  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado  is  making  a  most  force- 
ful and  persuasive,  and  very  clear  case 
against  the  pending  legislation. 

The  Senator  has  just  utilized  the  re- 
ports by  experts  in  the  field  of  water 
and  water  engineering,  and  he  has  indi- 
cated beyond  all  peradventure  of  doubt 
that  were  the  pending  measure  enacted 
Into  law.  without  any  studies  of  aug- 
menting the   supply   in   the  river,   the 


Colorado  River  water  wnlcn  was  aliorai- 
ed  to  them  when  the  Colorado  Ruer 
compact  was  adopted.  Am  I  not  correct? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  I  understand  the 
Senator's  statement,  I  believe  the  per- 
centage is  even  worse  than  was  antici- 
pated. 

The  Colorado  River  compact  was 
signed  45  years  ago,  before  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  were  born.  It  has  been 
a  long  time.  People  do  not  realize  how 
long  it  has  been.  When  the  Colorado 
River  compact  was  signed,  it  was  antici- 

would  have  7'j  million  atie-ieet  lo  use 
m  the  upper  basin,  at  a  bare  minimum. 
b«x'ause  it  was  figured  that  there  might 
be  as  much  as  18  or  20  nnllion  acre-feet 
of  virgin  flow  in  the  river 

So  we  find  at  this  ;K)tnt,  because  of  the 
diminishmenl  of  the  How  of  the  river, 
and  taking  out  such  amounts  as  are 
HbMjrbed  by  evaporation  lAluch  is  700.- 
000  acre-feet,  the  best  we  can  do.  cm'!; 
with  th.'  pas.sage  of  the  Colorado  Ri\e: 
Storage  Project  Act,  i.s  to  develop  water 
at  a  level  al>out  20  percent  below  what 
the  people  figured  back  m  1922 

Mr.  KUCHEL  I  join  with  the  Senator 
when  he  expresses  a  very  real  concern, 
as  an  American  citizen,  for  the  water 
problems  of  Arizona. 

I  also  join  with  him  in  the  comment 
he  made  a  few  moments  ago,  when  he 
.said  that  the  upper  basin  States  know 
that  without  augmentation,  'the  feasi- 
bility of  the  central  Arizona  project  de- 
pends upon  a  retarded  development  of 
the  upper  basin,  a  development  that  has 
already  been  retarded  too  long." 

I  ask  this  question  of  the  able  Sena- 
tor: Is  it  not  true  that  with  the  increase 
of  population  that  surely  will  come  to 
every  State  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin, 
the  only  means  of  assuring  an  adequate 
supply  of  water  for  his  State,  for  Arizona, 
and  for  all  the  other  Colorado  River 
Basin  States  is  augmenting  the  supply? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  unquestionably 
so.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  can 
be  done. 

I  have  made  the  statement  repeatedly 
that  the  feasibility  of  the  central  Arizona 
project,  as  now  constituted,  can  depend 
on  only  one  thing — the  deferred  and  de- 
layed construction  of  the  projects  in 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Utah;  because 
It  is  that  water,  on  their  own  schedules, 
that  they  are  going  to  bring  down  the 
stream,  so  long  as  it  is  not  developed  up- 
stream, and  sell  in  the  central  Arizona 
project,  to  pay  off  the  central  Arizona 
project.  In  other  words,  they  would  run 
our  waters  downstream  for  a  period  of 
X  number  of  years  and  pay  off  the 
project. 

The  Senator  from  California  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  A  man  who  studies  these 
three  engineering  reports  can  come  to 
no  conclusion  other  than  what  Congress 
should  do  in  the  pending  measure — and 
this  is  the  thrust  of  the  amendments  of 
the  Senator  from  California,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  fMr.  Hansen!,  other 
Senators,  and  myself — it  Is  to  consider  a 
study  of  the  augmentation  of  the  water 
supply  in  the  river. 

We  have  never  asked  to  latch  onto  any 
water    in    northern    California    or    the 


iML-  mi.'>  conuuiou  (.oiiim,-  on,  MiinMiii, 
thai  Lhi-  teulial  Arizona  pro.eci  can  only 
be  paid  for  if  constiuction  !r.  Colorado  is 
deferred,  when  we  are  not  even  ix;r- 
mitted  to  study  the  possibihty  of  the 
development  of  an  augmented  supply, 
and  when  the  Hualapai  Dam,  wliich 
would  pay  for  such  a  study,  is  taken  out 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  A  few  moments  ago,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  mentioned  the 
favt  fiat  every  Governor  of  every  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  State,  upper  basin  and 
lower  ha.sin,  came  into  PL^Trment  with 
the  present  oeci^'i^ry  oi  the  LiiLtnor  on 
a  bill  introduced  in  the  last  Congress 
which  would  have  provided  revenues  for 
future  augmentation,  and  preliminary 
studies  leading  to  an  actual  augmenta- 
tion of  the  supply  of  water  I  ask  the 
Senator:  Is  it  not  true  that  the  facts  he 
has  spelled  out  so  clearly  In  hus  address 
in  the  Senate  today  form  the  basis  on 
which  that  unanimity  was  obtained? 

Mr  ALLOTT  I  believe  the  facts 
s^>e&k  for  ihem.selves.  I  know  of  no  one 
who  will  deny  the  great  and  extended  ef- 
forts of  all  the  Governors  and  of  all  the 
officials  concerned  with  water  develop- 
ment in  each  of  the  seven  States  over 
a  period  of  years,  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment upon  the  measure  w  Inch  was  intro- 
duced last  year,  which  is  the  substance 
of  the  bill  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  the  other  day 
and  the  substance  of  the  i)resent  amend- 
ment by  way  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Senators  should  under- 
stand that,  and  they  should  understand 
it  clearly. 

I  look  forward  to  listening  to  the  fur- 
ther comments  which  the  able  Senator 
from  Colorado,  a  leader  in  the  fight  for 
regional  development  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  West,  will  make  upon  this 
occasion,  and  I  repeat  my  congratula- 
tions to  him.  I  believe  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  clearly  demonstrated 
the  complete  folly  of  the  measure  now- 
pending  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  words.  May  I  call  his  attention  to 
anotlier  fact. 

It  is  not  only  the  shortage  of  water 
that  will  cause  further  controversy  in 
the  Senate.  If  the  pending  measure 
should  become  law.  we  will  never  see  the 
time  when  the  controversy  does  not  wage 
more  bitterly  on  this  subject. 

For  example,  I  should  like  to  cite  some 
figures  of  which  Senators  may  or  may 
not  be  aware.  I  gathered  these  statistics 
the  other  day. 

The  average  appropriations  for  the 
construction  of  reclamation  projects  in 
the  last  10  years,  including  fiscal  year 
1967,  amounted  to  $242,060,000.  Keep 
that  figure  in  mind  for  a  moment. 

If  we  take  just  the  reclamation  projects 
that  are  now  under  construction,  con- 
struction plarming.  actually  underway, 
and  we  add  the  Manson  unit  of  the  Chief 
Joseph  project  in  Washington,  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
supported,  as  did  I,  and  we  add  the 
Tualatin  project  of  Oregon,  for  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
voted,  as  did  I — just  add  those  two 
projects,  which  are  not  actually  imder- 
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way.  to  those  actually  underway— it 
would  require  in  1968,  la  round  figures. 
$238  million  of  appropriations 

But  In  1969,  it  would  require  S406.000,- 
000:  In  1970,  it  would  require  $437  5  mil- 
lion, which  Is  aproximately  double  the 
amount  which  Congress  has  appropri- 
ated for  all  reclamation  projects  to  date: 
ni  1971,  it  would  require  $422  million: 
and  in  1972.  it  would  require  $342  mil- 
lion, which  IS  over  $100  million  more 
than  the  avera^ce  that  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated for  reclamation  in  the  last 
2  vears. 

Mr.  President,  take  the  figures,  look  at 
them,  ar.d  see  what  is  going  to  happen. 
If  some  persons  think  the  controversy 
has  been  bitter  to  date,  it  Is  going  to 
get  toucher  as  time  ^oes  on. 

In  order  to  finance  the  central  Arizona 
project  under  this  bill  we  would  have  to 
have  $7  million  appropriated  in  1969. 
$17  5  miUion  in  1970.  $103  3  million  in 
1971.  SH8  5  million  in  1972.  $115.02  mil- 
lion in  1973.  and  then  it  yoes  down  in 
1974  to  $100  million 

Let  us  take  the  amount  that  Congress 
will  be  obliged  to  appropriate  just  to 
keep  the  presently  authorized  reclama- 
tion projects  f-'oinc;.  and  addlnt,'  only  the 
Manson  unit  of  Chief  Joseph  and  the 
Tualatin  project  cf  Oregon,  which  are 
not  financed  as  yet,  but  they  are  in- 
cluded in  the  figures  I  gave.  Taking  those 
figures  and  adding  them  to  the  cost  of 
the  central  Arizona  project,  and  the  need 
for  appropriation,  let  us  see  where  v^e 
come  out 

In  1969  Congress  would  have  to  ap- 
propriate $413  million,  which  is  about 
80  percent  more  than  its  average  appro- 
priations over  the  past  10  years  In  1970 
Congress  would  have  to  appropriate  $155 
million;  in  1971  it  would  have  to  appro- 
priate $525  million,  which  is  more  than 
twice  the  amount  Congress  usually  ap- 
propriates for  reclamation,  and  in  1972 
$461  million.  It  is  impractical  to  earn,- 
these  projections  further  because  we  do 
not  know  what  oncoming  projects  there 
will  b€. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr    ALLOTT   I  yield 

Mr.  K'  CHEL.  Mr  President,  that  is 
why  it  IS  so  tragic  to  li.3ten  to  the  words 
of  Seci-etary  Udall  which  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  ha.s  quoted  When 
Secretary  Udall  appealed  bi-fore  Con- 
gress m  the  last  se.ssion  he  ^aid.  as  the 
Senator  has  quoted 

The  heart  of  the  bill — 

And  that  was  the  bill  that  all  .''ta'es 
and  the  Federal  Government  agreed  on — 
is  the  basin  account  ,ind  ':^e  baslnwlde  .ip- 
proach  which  opens  the  d^xir  :o  whatever  the 
region  needs  in  the  tature  ■  •  •  We  now 
propose  a  vehicle  with  the  major  hydroelec- 
tric dams  on  the  river  committed  to  produce 
revenues  lot  whatever  the  region  needs  in 
the  future. 

The  Senator  has  demonstrated  why 
that  kind  of  approach  has  to  come,  in 
order  to  face  up  to  the  needs  of  tomor- 
row. The  argument  that  the  Senator 
makes  is  irrefutable  Whether  one  lives 
in  or  out  of  the  basin  there  is  no  answer 
to  the  argument  the  Senator  from  Co'^- 
rado  has  made  I  hope  and  pray  that 
Senators,  one  by  one.  will  see  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Senator's  argument. 


Mr.  ALLOTT   I  appreciate  the  Sena- 

tors  contribution. 

In  addition  to  the  shortages  of  water 
and  the  fact  that  it  would  be  built  and 
paid  for  out  of  upper  basin  water.  I  think 
the  flciures  I  iust  gave  show  irrefutably 
that  if  the  central  Arizona  project  is 
built  it  will  be  impossible  to  secure  money 
from  Congress  for  20  years  to  build  many 
of  the  other  participating  projects 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr  ALLOTT  I  yield 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  President,  first  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado for  the  excellent  di.scussion  he  is 
conducting  on  the  matter  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  which  is  of  such  great  concern  to 
all  Colorado  River  Basin  States.  In  ad- 
dition. It  is  of  concern  to  the  entire  West 
'A  here  reclamation  is  the  means  by  which 
we  live,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  the  entire 
United  States  because,  in  my  opinion, 
there  are  .some  grave  questions  of  policy 
that  have  to  be  decided  by  the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  follow  that  statement  by 
asking  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  Is  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
aware  of  any  other  reclamation  project 
or  any  other  water  project  where  the  de- 
vice has  been  used  of  prepaying  for  a 
long  period  In  advance  of  funds  for 
power  for  pumping  purposes  on  any 
other  project? 

Mr  ALLOTT  I  am  not  In  discussions 
before  the  committee,  of  course,  the  ex- 
cuse has  been  used  that  we  did  this  in 
our  treaty  with  Canada.  We  built  the 
dams  for  Canada.  How  we  ever  Rot  any 
Secretary  of  State  who  was  soft-minded 
enough  to  build  them  and  pay  for  them  I 
do  not  know. 

However,  we  are  operating  here  under 
reclamation  which  the  Senator  from 
Utah  knows  and  understands  as  well  as 
anyone  in  the  Chamber.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  instance  in  which  we  had  this 
sort  of  situation  or  where  we  constructed 
a  thermal  plant  which  is  being  financed 
by  the  Federal  Government  at  $103  mil- 
lion and  the  greatest  benefit  will  be 
reaped  by  a  jwwer  company 

Mr  MOSS  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  if  this 
pattern  is  followed  and  prepayment  is 
made,  we  are  in  effect  committing  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  use  of  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  energy  for  a  period  of  50 
years  downstream  without  any  reason- 
able prediction  a;  to  whether  energy  pro- 
duced by  coal  50  years  from  now  will  be 
comparable  to  the  price  of  energy  pro- 
duced by  water  or  nuclear  energy,  or  in 
any  other  way''  Arc  we  not  locking  our- 
selves in  for  50  years? 

Mr  ALLOTT  We  are  locking  ourselves 
in  with  stupidity  The  Senator  dealt  with 
this  m.itt  r  in  h  s  excellent  address  the 
other  day 

I  am  sorn--  that  I  cannot  recall  the  ex- 
act figures  but  for  example,  in  one  of  the 
sci'nl'fic  Joutnals  over  uhirh  I  pore.  I 
r-ad  that  there  was  a  breakthrough  in 
the  nuclear  energy  field  wh-ch  has  just 
occ  nred  recontly  in  Pennsvlvan:-\  where 
they  are  now  able  to  operate  with  tem- 
peratures (f  1  500  d'^erecs  and  pressures 
nf  approximatelv  1  000  pounds.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  held  to  those  figures 

The  facts  are  that  the  advancements 
arp  so  dramatic  that  they  literally  make 
e\e:y  other   nuclear  powerplant    in   the 


country  nearly  ob.solete;  every  other 
plant  has  to  be  raised  to  this  level  before 
they  can  hope  to  compete.  The  situation 
cannot  be  more  dramatically  demon- 
strated than  with  this  new  advancement 
in  nuclear  power.  What  are  we  doing? 
We  are  locking  ourselves  in  on  a  steam- 
plant  which  may  be  as  obsolete  as  a  dodo 
bird  in  20  years.  I  do  not  know.  Nobody 
knows.  I  suppose  we  will  continue  to  de- 
velop means  of  extracting  heat  and  en- 
eigy  from  coal,  the  same  as  is  done  In 
other  places.  However,  we  may  be  locking 
our.selves  in  for  an  archaic  method  of 
production. 

There  is  another  matter  in  connection 
with  steamplants.  The  great  crying  need 
is  for  peaking  power.  Many  do  not  under- 
stand peakloadinc.  A  steam  generator 
plant  fired  by  coal.  oil.  or  gas.  cannot  be 
put  on  and  jerked  off  the  line  without 
greatly  Increasing  operating  costs,  be- 
cause the  big  cost  in  steam  generation  is 
the  fuel  costs. 

We  have  got  to  maintain  the  steam 
pressure  although  it  may  be  u.sed  only  to 
a  small  percentage  of  capacity.  Conse- 
quently, we  cannot  turn  it  on  or  off  at 
will  But  the  beauty,  from  an  operating 
star.dpoint,  of  the  dam  is  that  during  the 
surge  that  comes  at  5  o'clock.  6  o'clock, 
and  7  o'clock  at  night,  for  the  next  4 
houis  and  during  tiie  surge  starting  at  6 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  when  it  comes 
on  the  Une.  people  who  supply  the  power 
out  of  their  terminal  plant  can  keep  it 
running  at  a  steady  pace.  They  can  put 
the  hydroelectric  plant  on  the  line  in  a 
few  minutes  and  take  care  of  the  peak 
demand  This  is  known  as  peakinu  power 
We  will  get  no  such  benefits  out  of  this 
plant  which  Secretary-  Udall  has  dreamed 
up  for  Arizona. 

Mr.  MOSS  On  the  poin«  the  Senator 
is  making  about  the  use  of  coal  for 
thermal  power,  I  had  a  rather  interest- 
ing discussion  with  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama.  Alabama  has  a  great  deal 
of  coal.  A  great  deal  of  TV  A  is  located 
t!iere.  He  made  an  observation  that 
struck  me  rather  forcefully,  when  we 
were  talking  about  this  idea  of  locking 
ourselves  in  for  50  years,  that  when  they 
were  holding  hearings  on  TVA  some 
years  ago.  and  he  was  concerned  with 
it.  they  had  a  scientist  who  testified  be- 
fore them  then,  when  TVA  was  talking 
about  the  use  of  thermal  power  in  addi- 
tion to  hydro  power,  and  they  were  dis- 
cussing the  values  of  coal.  The  burden 
of  the  testimony  of  the  scientist  was 
that  coal  had  such  values  for  other 
chemicals,  such  as  gasoline,  coal  tar.  and 
things  that  could  be  extracted  from  coal, 
that  he  made  the  prediction  that  the 
time  would  come  when  it  would  be  illegal 
to  burn  coal  to  generate  heat  as  an 
energy  source. 

While  I  do  not  know  too  much  about 
that,  and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  does  not 
necessarily  c  incur,  it  did  seem  to  me  to 
illustrate  how  far  in  advance  we  were 
committing  ourselves. 

Supposing  this  event  should  come 
about  Supposing  coal  became  so  valuable 
for  other  reasons  that  it  was  no  longer 
feasible  to  put  it  to  use  to  bum  merely 
as  heat  to  generate  power,  but  we  already 
had  a  credit  of  30  years  or  15  years,  or 
.something  like  that,  to  run.  what  would 
the  dilemma  be  that  we  would  face  it  we 


were  making  this  prepayment  on  a  coal- 
fired  plant? 

Mr  ALL01T.  I  cannot  say  exactly. 
The  Senator's  State  of  Utah  has  a  great 
reserve  of  coal,  as  does  mine — also  New 
Mexico  and  Wyoming.  Thus,  all  four 
States  have  reserves  of  coal.  The  wonder- 
ful thing  about  coal  is  that  it  xs  possibly 
the  most  plenteous  source  of  hydro- 
carbons known.  Hydrocarbons  happen  to 
be  convertible  into  almost  every  known 
and  conceivable  substance. 

WJ.at  worries  and  disturbs  me  most 
about  this  situation  is  that,  having  com- 
mitifcd  ourselves  to  the  construction  of 
a  poveiplant  down  the  road,  no  matter 
what  the  demands  may  or  may  not  be 
for  c:al.  having  committed  ourselves  to 
the  construction  of  a  powerplant  and  the 
use  cf  that  plant  for  50  years,  and  the 
payn.tnt  of  maintenance  and  operating 
costs — the  proportionate  share  that  goes 
into  the  central  Arizona  project — we 
misnt  be  confronted  in  as  little  as  10  or 
15  years'  time  with  methods  of  electrical 
generation  which  would  make  the  cost  of 
such  a  plant  completely  unfeasible. 

The  Senator  has  already  made  this 
poir.:.  I  think  this  is  the  main  point  he 
is  corx-erned  about,  that  if  we  go  ahead 
with  this,  we  are  locking  ourselves  out 
fron.  any  future  opportunity  to  take 
advantage  of  new  technology. 

Mr  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  at  that  point 
for  a  '.uestion? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr  FANNIN.  The  Senator  realizes 
that  ;.  f;roup  of  public  and  private  utili- 
ties are  not  only  building  this  plant,  but 
othe:s  of  a  like  nature,  and  that  the 
plant  'vould  be  built  with  a  percentage 
of  the  amount  of  money  paid  to  the 
group  by  the  Federal  Goverrunent,  all  of 
which  will  be  repaid  under  this  bill.  Is 
it  not  true  that  this  program  has  been 
predicated  upon  a  thorough  study  of  this 
prop.'  am  by  these  utilities? 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  cannot  tell  the  Sen- 
ator how  thorough  the  studies  are  which 
they  made.  I  doubt  very  much  If  anyone 
else  '.n  the  floor  of  the  Senate  can  tell 
me 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  know  the  Senator  is 
quite  familiar  with  this  activity,  and 
reahzfs  they  are  building  a  plant  both 
in  the-  Senator's  State  as  well  as  in  the 
States  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  care  what  ac- 
tivity these  people  are  concerning  them- 
selves in.  What  I  am  concerned  about 
is  the  Government's  prepaying  $103  mil- 
lion for  the  building  of  a  plant.  True, 
Arizona  will  benefit,  but  so  will  two  pri- 
vate power  companies  and  one  public 
power  entity. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Of  course,  the  whole 
basin  will  benefit,  but  when  the  Senator 
talks  about 

Mr  ALLOTT.  How  is  Colorado  going  to 
benefit^ 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Colorado  Is  in  the  bill 
With  five  projects.  But  I  should  like  to 
say  this,  that  when  we  talk  about  pre- 
payment for  power.  I  should  like  to  re- 
fer to  a  memorandum  of  mine  which  dis- 
cusses this  particular  question  in  more 
detail, 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Which  question  is  the 
Senator  talking  about?  The  steamplant? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Prepayment.  The  Sena- 


tor was  talking  about  prepayment.  He 
was  referring  to  the  first  one,  the  largest 
one. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  All  right. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  While  many  precedents 
for  prepayment  for  services  or  goods  may 
exist,  I  would  like  to  point  out  two  re- 
cent examples  of  prepayment  of  power. 
The  first  and  largest  prepayment  plan 
for  the  purchase  of  power  is  contained  in 
the  contract  between  the  United  States 
of  America,  acting  by  and  through  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  and 
the  Columbia  Storage  Power  Exchange— 
CSPE — with  the  Canadian  Government. 
Under  this  plan  the  United  States,  acting 
through  CSPE,  paid  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment $253,930,000  for  prepayment  of 
power  which  the  United  States  will  re- 
ceive as  a  result  of  construction  of  three 
dams  in  Canada  which  will  store  surplus 
water  for  release  at  a  time  when  the 
water  can  be  used  to  generate  power  in 
powerplants  located  in  the  United  States. 
The  excess  energy  from  this  plant  was 
divided  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  that  portion  which  was  due 
the  United  States  was  prepaid  by  the 
United  States.  This  permitted  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  to  construct  the 
three  dams  for  water  storage  in  Canada. 
CSPE  is  a  Washington  nonprofit,  non- 
stock corporation  consisting  of  foixr  pri- 
vate utilities,  11  municipalities,  12  co-ops 
and  14  PUD's. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Apparently  the  Senator 
was  not  listening  to  me.  I  was  referring 
to  the  situation  which  I  said  a  little 
while  ago  I  think  stinks. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  second  example  of 
prepayment  Is  the  prepayment  which  the 
Salt  River  project  of  Arizona  made  to 
Colorado-Ute  in  Colorado  for  50,000  kilo- 
watts of  capacity  from  a  thermal  plant. 
The  project  advanced  approximately  $10 
million  to  prepay  for  the  output  from  the 
50,000  kilowatts  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  plant.  This  money  was  used  by  Colo- 
rado-Ute in  constructing  a  larger  plant 
than  it  would  have  corwtructed  with  its 
own  resources. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
at  that  point:  "What  is  the  Salt  River 
project? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  It  is  the  Salt  River  Agri- 
cultural Improvement  and  Power  EWs- 
trict  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Salt 
River  Power  Districts.  The  district  is  a 
political  subdivision  of  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona and  operates  "the  Salt  River  Fed- 
eral reclamation  project  as  the  agent  for 
the  United  States." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  is  not  "United 
States."  I  make  two  points  to  the  Sen- 
ator. One,  it  is  not  the  United  States; 
and,  second,  the  advance  was  made  to 
Colorado-Ute,  by  REA.  Thus,  the  state- 
ment I  made  I  still  stand  by.  So  far  as  I 
know 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  stand  by  this,  too. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  There  has  not  been  any 
such  program  as  this,  any  development 
of  a  steam-generation  plant  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  in  any  of  our  recla- 
mation projects. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Salt  River  Federal 
reclamation  project  as  the  agent  for  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  is  not  the  "United 
States,"  though. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  No,  not  in  the  Salt  River 


project's  prepurchase  from  the  Colo- 
rado-Ute. But  as  agent  for  the  United 
States,  the  Salt  River  project  does  oper- 
ate the  Salt  River  Federal  reclamation 
project. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Colorado-Ute  is  not 
a  reclamation  project.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Salt  River  project's  pur- 
chase of  power  from  the  Colorado-Ute 
project  is  "prepayment"  which  the  Sen- 
ator was  talking  about. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  might  say,  while  we 
are  on  that  point,  since  the  Senator 
seems  to  be  so  proud  of  that  little  situa- 
tion, that  case — that  loan — was  made  by 
the  Salt  River  and  the  REA.  It  went  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  found  it 
illegal.  Thus,  if  the  Senator  wishes  to 
point  to  that 

Mr.  FANNIN.  It  is  in  operation  today. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Let  me  get  this 
straight — a  technicality  here — I  refer  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Colorado  which 
said  it  was  illegal  and  then  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  refused  to 
overturn  it.  So  that  is  the  way  it  stands. 

It  has  caused  us  a  great  deal  of  diffi- 
culty.  It  is  operating,  yes:  because  it  was 
on  the  hne  before  the  final  decision,  but 
we  do  not  know  what  is  to  become  of  it. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  >ield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  When  the  Senator  refers 
to  what  is  involved  in  reclamation  in  the 
next  few  years,  I  think  he  realizes  that 
in  1969  the  appropriations  required  by 
this  bill  would  be  a  little  less  than  $7 
million,  and  $17  million  in  1970.  Then  in 
1971,  1972,  and  1973  larger  amounts  are 
involved. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  want  to  quibble, 
but  is  not  the  Senator  quoting  the  figures 
I  quoted?  Is  he  saying  I  did  not  quote 
them  correctly? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  These  are  the  figures 
quoted  on  the  floor  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  and  perhaps  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  not  misquoted 
those  figures;  have  I? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  No:  but  I  wanted  to 
bring  them  out  so  it  would  be  under- 
stood that,  as  far  as  1969  appropriations 
would  be  concerned,  we  are  talking  about 
less  than  $7  million  for  this  project  and 
$17  million  for  1970. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  right,  and  that 
is  what  I  read  a  little  whUe  ago  on  the 
floor.  Is  the  Senator  saying  I  did  not  read 
them  correctly? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  did  not  say  the  Senator 
did  not  read  them  correctly. 

LOWER    BASIN 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Let  us  get  back  to  the 
lower  basin  study. 

An  independent  and  different  ap- 
proach to  the  water  supply  problems  of 
the  Colorado  River  was  presented  in  a 
joint  report  to  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  in  August 
1965  by  engineers  representing  the  States 
of  California,  Arizona,  and  Nevada. 
These  engineers  recognized  that  the  fu- 
ture water  supply  of  a  stream  with  such 
a  widely  fluctuating  annual  runoff  as  the 
Colorado  River  cannot  be  predicted  with 
absolute  confidence.  They  stated  that  re- 
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cent  studies  of  the  virgin  flow  of  the 
Colorado  River  at  Lee  Ferry  Indicated  a 
dependable  yield  of  about  13.7  to  14  mil- 
lion acre-feet  per  year.  Probability 
studies  showed  that  there  is  a  50-50 
chance  that  the  future  virgin  flow  will 
be  14.9  million  acre-feet  per  year.  The 
engineers  concluded  that  with  a  water 
supply  augmentation  program  pending. 
It  would  be  In  the  national  interest  to 
construct  the  central  Arizona  project, 
which  is  the  point  of  view  expressed  by 
my  good  friend  from  California. 

They  further  concluded  that  the 
supply  of  water  from  the  Colorado  River 
•will  neither  be  sufficient  to  meet  future 
demands,  estimated  to  be  about  18  mil- 
lion acre-feet  per  annum  by  the  year 
2000,  nor  to  meet  the  apportionment  of 
consumptive  use  water  made  by  tlie 
Colorado  River  compact — to  the  upper 
and  lower  basins — and  by  the  Mexican 
Water  Treaty. 

All  the  studies  Indicate  the  presence 
of  a  serious  water  deficiency  In  the  lower 
basin  of  the  Colorado  River.  They  show 
a  real  crisis  is  being  faced  by  Arizona, 
southern  California,  and  Nevada.  Fur- 
thermore, the  same  crisis  is  coming 
closer  and  closer  to  the  upper  basm  with 
each  passing  year.  Therefore,  the  funda- 
mental issue  facing  the  Congress  in- 
volves the  question  of  the  water  supply 
deficiency  of  the  entire  Colorado  Ruer 
Basin.  • 

All  of  the  studies  indicate  that  any 
large  Incresise  in  use  of  water  in  the 
lower  basin  must  even  now  be  supplied 
in  part  from  water  apportioned  by  the 
compact  to  the  upper  basin  but  which  is 
presently  imused  by  it. 

I  might  say.  by  way  of  interpolation, 
in  case  anyone  should  wonder  about  the 
reason  why  it  is  unused,  it  is  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  get  it  developed 
We  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  proj- 
ects authorized  or  to  get  the  feasibility 
reports  on  them  or  to  get  them  financed. 
As  the  upper  basin  progresses  with  Its 
development,  the  amount  of  unused 
water  will  diminish  until  there  will  be  no 
surplus  upper  basin  water  available  for 
use  in  the  lower  basin.  The  supply  will 
diminish  unless  augmented  from  other 
sources.  In  the  absence  of  imported 
water,  the  average  divertible  supply  for 
the  central  Arizona  project  will  reach 
precariously  low  levels  by  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

On  the  basis  of  water  supply  studies 
available,  and  testimony  presented  at 
the  hearings,  It  Is  apparent  that  the 
water  supply  of  the  Colorado  River  will 
neither  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  future 
requirements  of  the  area  dependent  upon 
it,  nor  to  meet  the  apportionments  of 
consumptive  use  of  water  made  by  the 
Colorado  River  compact  to  the  upper 
and  lower  basins,  plus  the  delivery  of 
water  to  Mexico,  as  required  by  the  in- 
ternational treaty.  It  Is  only  a  question 
of  time  until  the  water  requirements  ex- 
ceed the  amount  of  water  available.  This 
condition  will  occur  whether  or  not  the 
central  Arizona  project  is  constructed. 
Now  that  the  bill  has  been  stripped  of 
provisions  that  would  lead  to  a  water 
augmentation  program,  we  must  look  at 
the  dependable  yield  of  13.7  to  14  mil- 
lion acre-feet  per  year  rather  than  at 
the    chance    of    obtaining     14.9    mil- 


lion acre-feet  per  year,  or  the  15.06  mil- 
lion acre-feet  per  year  estimated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  This  more  con- 
servative approach  reveals  that  there  is 
little  water  available  for  the  central  Ari- 
zona project  over  a  long-term  period. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
the  Supreme  Court  apportionment 
among  the  lower  basin  States  is  condi- 
tional, based  upon  available  water  sup- 
ply. Arizona's  apportionment  Is  2.8  mil- 
lion acre-feet  per  year,  but  only  If  7.5 
million  acre-feet  per  year  are  available 
for  consumptive  use  in  the  lower  basin. 
The  Bureau  uf  Reclamation  has  esti- 
mated that  existing  Arizona  projects  and 
Indian  reservation  needs  will  consume  at 
full  development  1,230.000  acre-feet  per 
year.  This  will  leave  a  maximum  of 
1,570.000  acre-feet  per  year  available  for 
use  by  the  central  Arizona  project  if  7.5 
million  acre-feet  per  year  is  available  for 
consimiptive  use  in  the  lower  ba.'^in.  With 
a  dependable  yield  of  only  13.7  to  14  mil- 
lion acre-feet  per  year  calculated  at  Lee 
Ferrj',  the  delivery  point  to  the  lower 
basin,  less  than  7.5  million  acre-feet  per 
year  will  be  available  for  consumptive 
use  in  1977,  the  assumed  first  year  of  full 
operation  of  the  central  Arizona  project. 
This  quantity  will  diminish  in  subsequent 
years  as  the  upper  basin  continues  to 
use  its  apportioned  water. 

With  respect  to  upper  basin  use  of  its 
apportioned  water,  the  projections  used 
in  all  the  departmental  calculations  with 
regard  to  the  central  Arizona  project  are 
based  upon  utilization  of  5.8  million  acre- 
feet  of  the  upper  basins  water,  consider- 
ing the  7  5  million  acre- feet  annual  de- 
Uver>-  to  the  lower  basin,  at  the  year  2030. 
This  contemplates  63  years  for  the  upper 
basin  to  put  to  beneficial  use  only  5.8 
million  acre-feet  of  Its  7.5  million  acre- 
feet  apportionment,  and  anticipates  a 
stagnated  development  commensurate 
with  such  a  gloomy  projection. 

When  we  talk  about  water  In  the 
West,  we  are  not  talking  about  merely 
stagnating  the  development  of  water; 
we  are  talking  about  stagnating  the  de- 
velopment of  the  economy  and  of  the 
people. 

I  cannot  accept  this  dismal  out- 
look with  regard  to  upper  basin  develop- 
ment, particularly  In  lisht  of  the  popu- 
lation pressures  of  today. 

Such  projections  can  only  be  based 
upon  an  unrealistic  prognosis  of  the 
population  growth  of  the  upper  basin 
States.  The  combined  population  of  Col- 
orado, New  Mexico.  Utah,  and  Wyoming 
now  exceeds  4  million  persons,  and  indi- 
cations are  that  future  growth  will 
greatly  accelerate.  In  addition,  water 
needs  per  person  are  continually  In- 
creasing. To  forecast  only  a  constant 
rate  of  water  development  over  the  next 
60  years,  which  is  implicit  in  the  projec- 
tion, of  full  use  of  the  upper  basin's  re- 
maining water  by  2030,  Instead  of  con- 
templating accelerated  water  develop- 
ment needs.  Is  to  Ignore  the  facts.  The 
Department,  then.  Is  only  planning  for 
an  additional  development  of  2.7  million 
acre-feet  of  water  by  the  year  2030  in 
the  upper  basin.  The  question  then  Is; 
"Why  is  the  upi>er  basin's  development 
projected  at  a  snails  pace''" 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Department  of 
the   Interior   plans    to   sell    1.8   million 


acre-feet  of  water  through  the  central 
Arizona  project  In  1975.  Applying  a  10- 
percent  loss  factor,  over  2  million  acre- 
feet  will  be  diverted  annually  to  just  one 
project  in  the  lower  basin,  a  project 
which  planned  to  divert  water  in  5  years. 

It  Is  abundantly  clear  that  the  only 
way  that  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
both  the  upper  and  lower  basins  can  be 
achieved  Is  through  the  augmentation 
of  the  river,  and  a  basinwlde  or  region- 
al approach.  Secretary  Udall  gave  lip- 
service  to  the  regional  approach  during 
the  May  2.  1967.  Senate  hearings,  when 
he  said  to  Senator  Kuchel: 

Senator.  I  am  not  retreating  one  Inch  from 
my  belief  that  tlie  only  wise  thing  for  the 
people  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Is  to 
work  together  on  a  regional  basis  to  solve 
their  problems. 

Amendment  214  embodies  a  regional 
approach  and  permits  the  Secretary  to 
search  for  new  sources  of  water.  His 
search  is  not  limited  to  importation  but 
is  broad  enoush  to  cover  almost  every 
conceivable  source  of  additional  water. 
I  quote  section  201<ai(2i  of  my  substi- 
tute amendment: 

(2)  Investigate  sources  and  means  of  sup- 
plying water  to  meet  the  current  and  antic- 
ipated water  requirements  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin,  Including  reductions  In  losses. 
Importations  from  sources  outside  the  na- 
tural drainage  basins  of  the  Colorado  River 
system,  desalination,  weather  modification, 
and  other  means; 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  I  have  en- 
thusiastically supported  scientific  inves- 
tigation of  other  forms  of  water  supply 
augmentation,  such  as  desalination  and 
weather  modification.  This  support  has 
been  at  the  authorization  level  through 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, and  at  the  funding  level  through  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  Further- 
more, so  long  as  these  scientific  investi- 
gations are  constructive.  I  will  continue 
to  give  them  my  aid. 

On  the  other  hand,  because  these  proc- 
esses are  still  in  the  investigation  stage 
and  have  not  been  proven  from  a  hy- 
drologlc  engineering  basis,  nor  practi- 
cable from  either  an  economic  or  a  legal 
basis.  It  would  be  Imprudent  to  rely  upon 
these  unproven  processes  as  a  "solution" 
to  the  water  problems  of  my  State  or  the 
upper  basin.  While  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  "high  hopes"  for  the  poten- 
tials of  these  processes,  I  see  no  reason 
why  my  State,  instead  of  the  Secretary's 
State,  should  be  selected  as  the  guinea 
pig,  awaiting  the  results  of  experimenta- 
tion into  physical,  engineering,  economic 
and  legal  problems  to  which  the 
answers  might  or  might  not  be  able  to 
produce  more  water  in  the  quantities,  at 
an  affordable  cost,  at  the  location,  and 
at  the  times  when  It  would  be  needed  to 
supply  future  water  requirements.  I  can- 
not tie  the  future  of  my  State  to  such  a 
risky,  and  nebulous,  prospective  solu- 
tion, when  the  proven  method  of  Import- 
ing water  from  other  river  basins  is  open 
for  Investigation  and  project  planning. 

In  view  of  all  the  prevailing  circum- 
stances and  implications  surrounding 
this  legislation,  I  cannot  support  it  un- 
less It  Incorporates  the  authorization  of 
a  meaningful  study  of  water  importation 
and  the  Hualapal  Dam.  These  two  fea- 
tures are  the  pillars  upon  which  rests 
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the  success  of  a  regional  plan  for  the 
Southwest's  water  future. 

Other  basic  elements  of  amendment 
214  are  of  vital  importance  to  my  State 
of  Colorado.  At  this  point  I  wish  to 
briefly  examine  some  additional  features 
of  the  substitute  amendment  that  are 
essential  parts  of  a  regional  approach 
to  the  solution  of  the  problems  either 
present  or  imminent  in  the  seven  States 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 

First.  Title  I  explains  the  objectives 
of  the  bill.  These  objectives  are  region- 
^•ide— not  localized  to  one  State.  Con- 
gress recognizes  that  there  are  water 
problems  in  the  entire  basin  and  directs 
the  National  Water  Commission  and  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Council  to 
give  highest  priority  to  plans  for  their 
relief. 

Second.  Title  II  provides  for  planning 
and  investigation  in  the  Southwest.  Es- 
timates of  water  availability  and  water 
needs  of  both  areas  of  use  and  areas  of 
origin  would  be  made.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  directed  to  prepare  a  re- 
connaissance report  of  a  staged  plan  of 
development  to  meet  the  needs  defined 
in  the  investiRations.  The  plan  for  the 
first  stage  should,  among  other  things, 
include  provision  for  2.5  million  acre- 
feet  of  water  to  meet  the  burden  of  the 
Mexican  Water  Treaty  as  a  national  ob- 
ligation and  make  up  losses  of  about  a 
million  acre-feet  in  the  lower  basin  as- 
sociated with  the  delivery  of  that  water 
to  Mexico.  The  Mexican  Treaty  obliga- 
tion of  1.5  million  acre-feet  per  year 
has  become  a  bitter  bone  of  contention 
as  the  available  water  in  the  river  has 
been  reduced  by  added  uses  every  year. 
Colorado  has  insisted  that  uses  of  water 
from  the  Gila  River  in  Arizona  should 
be  counted  as  part  of  the  lower  basin's 
apportionment. 

Our  position  has  always  been  consist- 
ent, since  the  signing  of  the  Colorado 
River  compact,  that  that  is  what  the 
compact  says.  The  lower  basin  States  dis- 
agree and  place  a  different  interpretation 
upon  the  compact.  We  have  considered 
that  a  clarification  of  this  issue  is  nec- 
essary before  any  new  lower  basin  proj- 
ects are  constructed  in  order  to  protect 
ourselves  against  any  imposition  of 
tlaims  for  water  to  fill  the  Mexican 
Treaty  requirements.  As  negotiations 
with  the  lower  basin  States  progressed  It 
became  apparent  that  the  internal  con- 
ditions in  Arizona  were  such  that  it  was 
Impossible  for  her  representatives  to 
reach  agreement  with  the  upper  basin 
concerning  accounting  for  waters  used 
from  the  Gila  River.  If,  under  an  Import 
scheme.  2.5  million  acre-feet  can  be 
brought  Into  the  river  this  dispute  will 
dissolve  in  the  imported  water.  If  even 
a  study  of  such  a  plan  is  not  possible, 
there  will  be  another  major  lawsuit  on 
the  Colorado  River  commencing  at  the 
first  occasion  that  terms  of  the  Mexican 
Treaty  are  invoked  by  the  Secretary  and 
development  in  the  upper  basin  is  pre- 
cluded. This  is  as  inevitable  as  night  fol- 
lowing the  day. 

Only  after  reporting  back  to  the  Con- 
gress and  finding  that  certain  very 
stringent  criteria  are  met  can  the  Secre- 
tary proceed  beyond  a  reconnaissance 
report  on  an  Import  plan.  Furthermore, 
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the  strongest  and  broadest  criteria  pos- 
sible are  provided  to  protect  areas  of 
origin  which  also  will  benefit  materially 
from  any  plan  that  may  be  ultimately 
adopted. 

What  are  we  talking  about,  specifically, 
when  we  talk  about  water  augmentation? 
A  representative  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, in  testifying  before  our  committee  on 
this  bill,  testified  that  they  would  be 
happy  to  have  and  welcome  a  study  of  the 
water  resources  of  northern  California, 
to  see  if  there  would  be  any  water  avail- 
able for  transportation  to  the  Southwest. 

When  you  consider  the  high  economic 
use  to  which  water  in  the  Southwest  will 
be  increasingly  devoted  in  the  future,  it 
is  obvious  that  this  water  will  draw  a 
good  price. 

We  are  also  talking  about  a  look  at  the 
Columbia  River  Basin.  'We  have  never 
asked  for  anything  but  a  look.  We  have 
never  asked  for  anything  but  a  study. 

Two  and  one-half  million  acre-feet 
of  water  delivered  to  the  lower  regions 
of  the  Colorado  River  in  the  lower 
basin,  would  go  a  long  way  toward  the 
solution  of  not  only  the  Mexican  Treaty 
problem  but  also  the  problems  of  the 
entire  river.  My  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  would  then  not  have  to 
worry  about  getting  this  proposal 
passed. 

We  know  that  below  The  Dalles  on  the 
Columbia  River  no  further  water  is  tak- 
en out.  We  know  that  160  to  170  million 
acre-feet  of  water  flow  into  the  ocean 
every  year,  totally  wasted,  of  no  use 
to  anyone. 

So,  what  are  we  talking  about?  We 
talk  about  the  opportunity  to  study  the 
possibility  of  taking  out  2.5  million  acre- 
feet  down  on  the  river  at  a  point  where 
It  flows  into  the  ocean,  wasted — about 
1.5  percent  of  the  whole  flow.  And  the 
advocates  of  this  bill  have  said:  "No. 
You  are  not  even  going  to  have  a  chance 
to  look  at  it.  We  are  going  to  have  our 
project  for  ourselves." 

Maybe  when  the  National  Water 
Commission  or  some  other  commission, 
reports  in  5  years,  those  men — who  are 
still  very  nebulous — may  permit  us  to 
take  a  look  at  it  and  study  it. 

When  that  water  bill  was  in  the  Sen- 
ate, before  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  an  incident  took 
place  which  adequately  illustrates  what 
the  purpose  is.  The  proponents  never 
intended  to  permit  a  study  even  imder 
the  National  Water  Commission  because 
at  that  time,  although  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  had  testified  before  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  that  the  water  problems  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  were  certainly  the 
most  prominent  In  the  United  States 
and  the  needs  there  were  great,  and  that 
they  were  the  most  pressing  of  all. 

Even  though  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior testified  in  that  manner,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
turned  down  an  amendment  offered  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado  to 
make  the  Colorado  River  Basin  study  a 
priority  item  for  the  National  Water 
Commission. 

So  we  are  here,  to  this  day,  denied  the 
right  to  even  take  what  would  be  a  cup- 
ful. We  are  denied  the  right  even  to 


take  a  look  at  it  and  study  it.  We  are 
denied  the  right  to  have  a  feasibility 
study  made  of  this  project.  It  may  turn 
out  to  be  imfeasible.  I  do  not  know.  But 
I  do  not  know  how  anyone  can  take  the 
position,  with  170  million  acre-feet  of 
water  rolling  down  to  the  ocean  to  waste, 
that  another  section  of  our  coimtry  is 
not  entitled  to  have  at  least  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  whether  a  few  drops, 
literally,  out  of  that  vast  river  of  water 
might  be  taken  down  into  the  south- 
western part  of  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  curing  the  ills  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  complains  about  and 
the  ills  with  which  all  the  rest  of  us 
are  afflicted. 

Third.  Title  m  would  authorize  con- 
struction of  the  Hualapal  Dam  about 
which  I  have  already  commented.  It 
would  also  authorize  the  central  Arizona 
project,  including  Hooker  Dam  in  New 
Mexico.  The  aqueduct  for  the  central 
Arizona  project  would  be  capable  of 
transporting  2,500  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
second  which  is  more  than  adequate  to 
deliver  the  necessary  supply.  That  has 
now  been  raised  to  3,000  cubic  feet  of 
water  a  second,  and  there  is  no  feasi- 
bility study  on  that  at  all,  Just  some  re- 
marks off  the  cuff  by  members  of  the 
Department  of  Interior. 

This  part  of  the  bill  also  includes  a 
priority  for  4.4  million  acre-feet  of  water 
per  year  from  the  lower  basin  supply 
for  the  State  of  California.  There  Is  some 
disagreement  as  to  whether  this  obli- 
gation would  fall  upon  the  upper  basin 
in  years  of  shortage.  This  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  bill  because  it  is  strictly 
a  matter  of  agreement  between  Arizona 
and  California.  As  added  Insurance,  how- 
ever, I  have  included  a  provision  to  make 
It  clear  that  any  benefits  of  section  4 1  a  ^ 
of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  that 
the  other  States  now  possess  shall  not 
be  disturbed  in  any  way  by  the  priority 
for  4.4  million  acre-feet  granted  by  Ari- 
zona to  California  imder  the  terms  of  the 
bill. 

Under  this  title  the  Dixie  project  In 
the  State  of  Utah  would  be  integrated 
into  the  lower  basin  development  fund. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  feel  certain  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  familiar  with  the 
report  made  by  the  committee  on  the 
Dixie  project,  at  page  51  of  the  com- 
mittee report.  I  should  like  to  query  the 
Senator  particularly  about  the  para- 
graph on  that  page  which  reads : 

It  is  the  Intention  of  the  committee  that 
the  provisions  for  t^^  repayment  of  the  Dixie 
project  remain  as  far  as  possible  in  accord 
with  the  project's  authorizing  legislation 
(Public  Law  88-565,  78  Stat.  848) .  Costs  al- 
located to  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
are  to  remain  nonreimbursable  as  In  the 
original  authorization. 

Is  the  Senator  familiar  with  that  pro- 
vision? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes,  I  remember  that 
provision. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of  any 
opinions  stated  in  the  committee  or  by 
the  Department,  or  by  anyone  else,  that 
the  fish  and  wildlife  costs  allocated  would 
be  changed  at  all  by  the  proposed  leglsla- 
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tion  If  the  Dixie  project  were  enabled  to 
participate  In  the  lower  basin  fund? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  cannot  honestly  an- 
swer the  Senators  question  without  com- 
pletely reviewing  the  record.  The  Sen- 
ator will  recall  that  at  the  markup  of  the 
bill  we  had  an  unusual  situation.  We 
were  holding  hearings  and  were  markini; 
up  the  bill  at  the  same  time. 

Franldy.  the  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  said  so  many 
things — some  of  them,  I  think,  con- 
tradictory— that  I  really  cannot  answer 
the  Senator's  question 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  reason  why  I  bring 
that  up  at  this  point— and  I  addressed 
myself  to  It  when  I  spoke  last  week  on  the 
bill — Is  that  there  has  been  ral.sed  again 
'.n  the  record  what  I  con.sider  to  be  an 
old  herring  or  red  ."^hlrt 
Mr.  ALLOTT  Chestnut 
Mr.  MOSS.  The  reimbursables  There 
is  an  insistence  on  bringing  thi.s  subject 
up.  I  asked  the  Commls.sioner  of  Recla- 
mation about  it  and  obtained  from  him 
an  answer  in  a  letter  from  him  dated 
August  7.  1967.  in  which  he  di.scusse.<^  this 
very  point.  He  states  that  so  far  its  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  concerned,  and 
based  on  legal  advice,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  funds  u.sed  for  the  enhance- 
ment of  fish  and  wildhfe  and  recreation 
in  the  Dixie  proiect  remain  nonreimburs- 
able, as  they  were  in  the  authorizing 
legislation. 

But  this  bill  makes  no  chanue  whatever 
in  the  authorization  of  that  protect ;  it 
simply  provides  tiial  it  may  e.et  some 
financial  help  if  a  lower  basin  fund  is  set 
up.  It  does  not  change  anything  el.se 

With  the  perm;s.-;io!i  of  the  Senator 
f;om  Colorado,  I  :-;hould  like  unanimous 
consent  to  place  the  Commi.ssioner's  let- 
ter in  the  Record  at  this  point,  to  estab- 
lish what  I  think  is  a  final  and  authori- 
tative legal  opinion  as  to  what  the  term.s 
of  the  Dixie  project  would  be 

Mr  ALLOTT  I  should  be  happy  to 
have  the  Senator  from  Utah  place  the 
letter  in  the  Recor?  at  this  point  in 
order  to  clarify  the  status  of  his  own 
.situation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

U  S.  DtPARTMFNT     'f    rHE  INTKKIOR. 

Bt  RE\U  OF  RECI..\M.ATI0N, 

Wasfitrtgton.  DC.  August  7.  1967. 
Hon   Pn.^NK  E  Moss. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washtngton.  D  C. 

Dea«  Sknator  Moss  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
recent  oral  request  tor  our  comments  on  the 
provisions  which  are  Inrluded  In  S  1004,  as 
favorably  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Intertor  and  In.sular  Affairs,  roroernlng 
the  repayment  of  costs  of  the  authorized 
Dixie  Project.  Utah  You  particularly  inquired 
concerning  the  relmbursability  of  cost.s  allo- 
cated to  fish  and  wildlife  and  recreation. 

Subsection  2  )'  r.f  s  1004  pro- ides  that 
"The  Secretary  shall  integrate  the  Dixie  Prot- 
ect, heretofore  authorized  Into  the  repiy- 
ment  arrangement  and  participation  in  the 
Development  Fund  established  by  ,  ,  i  the 
bill)."  This  would  permit  surplus  revenue-; 
from  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  Devel- 
opment Fund  which  would  be  established  If 
S.  1004  were  enacted  to  be  applied  to  assist 
In  the  repayment  of  costs  of  the  Dixie  Pr^  j- 


ect  allocated  to  Irrigation  which  are  beyond 
the  repayment  ability  of  the  water  users  .\s 
you  axe  aware,  construction  of  the  Dixie  Proj- 
ect cannot  pr<x-eed  until  <i  source  of  such 
a,sslstance  is  provided  Our  analyses  indicate 
that  there  will  be  sufficient  surplus  revenues 
in  the  Development  F\ind  under  the  provi- 
sions of  3.  10O4  over  10  ye«ars  In  Hdvance  of 
the  date  they  would  be  required  to  accom- 
plish repayment  of  the  Dixie  Project. 

.Aside  from  supplying  repayment  assistance 
S  1004  would  not  afre<-t  the  repayment  pro- 
visions of  the  Dixie  Pn.Ject  Section  3  of  the 
bill  states     ■,  the  CentrtU  Arizona  Project 

works  authorized  pursuant  to  this  Act  .  ." 
snail  come  under  the  provisions  of  PL  89-72 
regarding  recreation  and  hsh  ajid  wildlife. 
This  section  does  not  apply  to  the  Dixie  Proj- 
ect. The  Committee  Report  (Report  No  408, 
,')>»th  Congres^i  .states  on  page  SI;  It  Is  the 
intention  of  the  Committee  that  the  provi- 
sions for  the  repayment  of  the  Dixie  project 
remain  as  far  as  pKisslble  In  accord  with  the 
project's  authorizlog  lei?lslaUon  (Public  Law 
Sft  565.  78  Stat.  848 1.  C^«ts  allocated  to  rec- 
reation .ind  fish  and  wildlife  are  to  remain 
nonreimbursable  as  In  the  original  author- 
ization 

Sincerely  yours, 

KLOYD    E.    DOMINY. 

Commissi<y>ier. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Ml-,  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  yield  on  one  further 
(.HJinf 

Mr,  ALLOTT  I  yield. 
Mr  MOSS,  The  Senator's  di.scussion 
of  how  the  Hualapai  Dam  would  be  built 
'.indi-T  the  provisions  of  the  amendmrnt 
which  he  is  ofTerinfi;  brings  to  my  mind 
an  article  publi.shed  in  the  press  yester- 
day concerrilng  the  Grand  Canyon,  It  is 
,^unilar  to  other  articles  that  have  been 
published  ad  nau.seam  concorning  how 
the  Grand  Canyon  will  be  threatened  in 
,'.ome  way  if  the  Hualapai  Dam  is  built. 
I  have  previously  addre.s.'^ed  myself  to 
this  subject,  as  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has.  However,  the  article  con- 
tains two  stp'^emenLs  about  which  I 
should  like  to  have  his  comment  The 
article  i^  written  by  Irscon  R,  Barnes, 
chairman  of  the  Audubon  Naturalist  So- 
ciety, and  was  publrshed  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  ye.<:fe.-day,  August  6.  1967. 
I  should  like  to  comment  on  one  sen- 
tence in  the  article. 
Mr.  Barnes  says: 

Clearly,  the  Grand  Canyon  Is  of  national 
interest:  It  Is  a  unique  part  of  our  national 
heritaBre  It  can  be  safe-guarded  If  the  peo- 
ple in  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  to  whom  the 
Grand  Canyon  belongs  as  much  as  It  be- 
longs to  the  Colorado  River  States,  support 
their  Senators  and  Represent.ttlves  In  ada- 
mant opposition  to  the  proposed  dams  and 
In  whole-hearted  support  of  the  enlargement 
of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park, 

Does  the  Senator  have  an  opinion  that 
the  Grand  Canyon  is  other  than  a  na- 
tional resource  belonging  to  ail  the 
people? 

Mr,  ALLOTT,  I  had  always  thought  It 
was  I  presume  that  when  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park  was  established,  it  was 
thought  that  it  belonged  to  all  the 
people 

Not  only  members  of  the  committee, 
but  also  others  who  are  interested  in  this 
matter,  in  dozens  and  dozens  of 
sp»^eches — if  we  could  get  them  reported 
in  the  newspapers  sometime — have  tried 
to  show  that  this  would  not  invade  the 
Grand  Canyon  National  Piirk, 

The  .Senator  from  Utah  did  a  beautiful 


job  the  other  day  in  showing  that  the 
Hualapai  Dam  would  be  far  below  the 
park.  As  I  meavsurcd  on  the  map.  it 
would  be  77  miles  below  the  closest  point 
of  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park 

Here  you  have  one  of  the  greatest  po- 
tential resources,  A  few  rich  people,  with 
a  great  deal  of  money,  are  able  t.-  outfit 
themselves— those  who  spend  a  qreat 
deal  of  time  keeping  themselves  physi- 
cally healthy  and  who  do  not  liav-^  to  do 
anything  else — can  get  on  a  pail-ihorse 
and  get  a  guide  and  so  in  the:-  each 
year.  They  are  practically  the  on.-  peo- 
ple who  see  this  area  today,  ai:  -  '.heie 
are  just  a  handful  of  them. 

.^s  the  Senator  from  Utah  poin:ed  out 
last  week,  if  the  Hualapai  Dam  were 
built,  there  would  be  a  reservoir  which 
would  not  invade,  except  en  the  west 
side,  and  that  would  be  just  a  relatively 
few  feet  in  the  canyon  walls  where  the 
river  is  the  boundai-y  between  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park.  Literally  nuUions 
of  people  would  have  an  oppoit.:;.ity  to 
net  into  this  area  ;ind  .see  the  Lvautiful 
canvon  walls  cxlendinK  above  tiiem  in 
some  places  2.000,  3,000,  or  4,0i]j  feet 
'ihey  would  have  acce.ss  to  boating  and 
fishing.  At  present,  we  are  pre.servmg  the 
area  for  tlie  few  people  who  run  some  of 
these  organizations,  financed  by  mis- 
leading many  people  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  even  financed  sometimes  by 
misleading  schoolchildren,  and  -etting 
them  to  contribute. 

Mr  MOSS  The  favorite  phra,--  used 
in  this  scare  campaign,  it  seems  ' o  me, 
is  that  we  are  going  to  flood  the  Grand 
Canyon,  I  ask  the  Senator  if  h-  could 
visiialize  any  kind  of  dam  that  c  ^u!d  be 
built  to  f.ocd  the  Grand  Canyon, 

Mr,  ALLOTT  It  is  diflicult  fo:  ine  to 
envision  it.  As  the  Senator  ki'ows,  1 
have  been  concerned  with  v.ater  prob- 
lems all  of  my  adult  life.  It  would  be  im- 
possible. 

But  what  the  Senator  says  is  true, 
They  have  envisioned  and  thev  have 
painted  for  tlie  people  a  picture  oi  ftilins 
the  Grand  Canyon  National  Par.-;  with 
water,  so  that  there  would  no  u^:  '?i"  be 
a  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  -o  that 
you  could  not  ^o  down  the  trails  :o  the 
botUjin  of  it  any  more.  Nothing  could  be 
m(*ie  false, 

Mr  MOSS,  Is  this  not  to  some  e:;tent 
a  cai  ryover  of  what  we  witnessed  when 
the  Colorado  River  storaae  projc  :t  was 
authorized,  and  the  same  uroup  was 
carrying  on  ;.  .scare  campaign  a'.-:  .it  the 
flooding  of  the  Dino.saur  National  Monu- 
ment, .so  that  I  believe  even  tod-iv  the 
pe(jpie  of  the  United  Stato.s  thiaV:  that 
the  Echo  Park  Dam  would  have  f.ooded 
the  dinosaur  cjuarry  and  ruir.ed  torever 
the  ureal  t;eolouic  wonder  tha*  caused 
the  creation  of  the  Dinosaur  Nauonal 
Monument  in  the  first  place,  which  is  in 
the  Senator's  State  and  parth.  .:^  my 
State? 

But  the  dinosaur  quarry  itself  was 
downstream  from  where  the  dam  was 
proposed,  and  never  could  have  been 
touched  in  any  way  by  any  impouided 
waters.  Yet,  the  gravemen  of  the  scare 
campaign  is,  Dun't  flood  the  din.'saur 
quarry.  Don't  destroy  the  dinosau:  cjuar- 
ry. '  And  it  has  succeeded.  The  p-oposal 
for  the  dam  was  finally  set  aside 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  the  tragedy — 
the  scare  campaign  did  succeed.  And 
when  it  succeeded,  it  destroyed  one  of 
the  two  or  three  really  valuable  hydro- 
electric projects  on  the  Colorado  River. 
The  Echo  Park  Dam  had  the  highest 
feasibility  and  the  highest  payout  of  any 
of  the  dams  in  the  upper  Colorado  River 
project,  as  the  Senator  well  knows.  If  we 
had  not  been  the  victims  of  this  sort  of 
thing,  we  would  have  been  able  to  have 
that  dam.  The  Senator  and  I  have  been 
active  in  trying  to  get  roads  built  into 
that  area.  I  do  not  have  a  count,  but 
instead  of  a  relatively  few  hundred  peo- 
ple visiting  the  area  at  this  time,  I  be- 
lieve a  half  million  or  a  million  people 
each  year  would  be  able  to  enjoy  it  and 
have  a  place  for  recreation. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  believe  the  Senator  is 
correct.  Had  the  great  lake  been  built 
that  would  have  been  made  by  the  Echo 
Park  Dam,  many  more  people  would  be 
attracted  to  the  area,  and  they  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  see  the  geologi- 
cal and  archcolo.^ical  wonder  of  the 
dinosaur  quarry.  A  building  has  been 
erected  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and 
people  may  stand  within  the  building, 
on  a  galleiT,  and  see  the  work  going  on 
of  taking  the  rock  away  and  exposing 
the  dinosaur  bones.  Tlie  bones  are  taken 
out,  and  one  can  see  where  they  were 
deposited  in  the  delta  of  some  prehis- 
toric river.  This  is  one  of  the  great  sights 
in  the  country.  But,  as  the  Senator  has 
stated,  it  is  seen  by  only  a  few  hundred 
people  now,  because  the  area  is  remote 
and  is  not  easily  accessible.  The  only 
drawing  power  of  the  area  is  this  geo- 
logic factor, 

Mr,  ALLOTT,  In  that  instance,  the 
emotionalism  in  the  country  was  aroused 
by  the  fact  that  you  are  going  to  destroy 
the  area,  or  leading  people  to  believe 
that  you  are  going  to  destroy  the  area — 
the  only  area  in  the  country  containing 
dinosaur  bones.  It  could  not  have  been 
more  untrue.  It  could  not  have  been 
more  viciou.s — I  will  say  that,  and  I  can- 
not describe  it  in  any  other  words. 

By  the  same  token,  the  same  people 
are  u.smg  the  tack  today  that  we  are 
going  to  fill  uij  the  Grand  Canyon. 
Frankly,  if  we  could  put  a  dam  into  the 
Grand  Canyon,  I  do  not  know  if  theie 
is  enougn  water  in  the  Colorado  River  to 
ever  fill  the  Grand  Canyon. 

Mr,  MOSS.  Not  in  the  next  thousand 
years,  1  do  not  suppose. 

One  final  question:  Dees  the  Senator 
apree  with  me  that  the  sudden  turn- 
around and  elimination  of  the  Hualapai 
Dam- -which  has  .so  mucii  to  offer  not 
only  trom  th"-  economic  support  of  the 
project  and  the  provision  of  hydroelec- 
tric p;jwer  to  the  la,'~te;-.t  growing  area  of 
the  country,  but  also  as  a  recreational 
potential — seem  to  be  just  an  abject  sur- 
render to  the  same  group  that  succeeded 
in  eliminating  the  Echo  Park  Dam  in 
theuoper  basin? 

'At  this  point  Mr.  Hollings  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Absolutely,  and  that  is 
What  it  is:   an  abject  surrender. 

I  think  the  Senator  would  be  inter- 
ested in  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Arizona  Repubhc  of  August  1,  which 
I  hold  in  my  hand.  The  article  is  writ- 
ten by  Bill  Nixon  and  is  entitled  "Rep- 
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resentative  Morton  Says  River  'Visit 
May  Change  His  Vote."  The  article 
states: 

Rep.  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  R-Md.,  who  is 
one  of  nine  influential  members  of  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee making  a  six-day  txlp  down  the  Colorado, 
said  that  he  would  return  to  his  home  state 
and  tell  his  constituents  they  were  misin- 
formed. 

•'I  voted  against  it  (CAP),"  Morton  ad- 
mitted, "but  now,  after  getting  a  first-hand 
look  at  the  country,  I'm  convinced  that  the 
recreation  advantages  on  the  river  with  the 
dams  are  tremendous. 

"I  had  pressure  from  conservation  groups 
and  garden  clubs  In  my  own  state  to  vote 
against  the  CAP  because  they  believed  the 
dams  (Marble  Canyon  and  Bridge  Canyon) 
would  Interfere  with  Grand  Canyon  Nation- 
al Park." 

Mr.  President,  I  might  add  that 
Marble  Canyon  has  been  dropped  and 
Bridge  Canyon  is  now  known  as  Hua- 
lapai. 

The  article  continues: 

Morton  was  the  most  outspoken  of  the 
congressional  members,  who  were  new  to  the 
area.  However,  Rep.  'Wendell  'Wyatt,  R-Oreg,, 
appeared  to  be  shocked  at  a  geography  les- 
son given  by  Rep.  Udall. 

At  the  Colorado,  Just  below  the  Phantom 
Ranch  area.  'Wyatt  asked  Udall,  '"Where  will 
the  water  back  up  here  from  the  Bridge 
Canyon  Dam?" 

■•Wendell,  we  will  have  to  travel  two  more 
days  on  the  river  before  we  come  to  an  area 
where  the  river  will  rise  because  of  the  pro- 
posed dam  (at  Bridge  Canyon),"  Udall 
answered. 

Within  earshot  of  the  conversation  was 
Rep.  P.  P.  Sisk,  D-Callf.,  a  member  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee,  which  blocked  pas- 
sage of  the  CAP  bin  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  written  by 
Bill  Nixon,  to  which  I  have  referred,  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

repres-^ntatrve    mohton    says    river    'visit 

May  Change  His  'Vote 

(By  Bill  Nixon) 

PHANTOM  Ranch. — Two  days  of  running 
the  Colorado  River  in  the  heart  of  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  has  convinced  a  Mary- 
land Republican  congressman  that  he  was 
wrong  In  originally  opposing  Central  Arizona 
Project  legislation. 

As  a  result,  the  Arizona  water  p.oject  may 
have  a  new  ally  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Rep.  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  R-Md.,  who  is 
o;ie  of  nine  influentla'.  members  of  the  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  mak- 
ing a  six-day  trip  down  the  Colorado,  said 
that  he  would  return  to  his  home  s^ate  and 
tell  his  constituents  they  were  misinformed. 

■■I  voted  against  It  (CAP),"  Morton  ad- 
mitted, "but  now,  after  getting  a  first-hand 
looli  at  the  country,  I'm  convinced  that  the 
recreation  advantages  on  the  river  with  the 
dams  are  tremendous. 

"I  had  pressure  from  conservation  groups 
and  garden  clubs  In  my  own  state  to  vote 
against  the  CAP  because  they  believed  the 
dams  (Marble  Canyon  and  Bridge  Canyon) 
would  interfere  with  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park." 

The  Maryland  legislator,  a  younger  brother 
of  Kentucky  Sen.  Thruston  Morton,  said  that 
in  his  opinion  the  dam  sites  would  not  affect 
Grand  Canyon. 

Morton  made  the  comments  In  the  pres- 
ence of  other  Interior  committee  members 
and  Rep.  Morris  K.  Udall,  D-Arlz..  who  ar- 
ranged the  trip. 


Udall,  who  said  that  he  originally  planned 
the  trip  down  the  Colorado  two  years  ago, 
was  obviously  elated  over  Morton's  en- 
thusiasm for  the  CAP. 

The  congressional  group  spent  last  night 
at  Phantom  Ranch,  at  the  bottom  oi  Grand 
Canyon,  and  planned  to  proceed  downriver 
for  another  48  to  72  hours  on  rubber  rafls 
before  returning  to  Washington. 

Morton  was  the  most  outspoken  of  the 
congressional  members,  who  were  new  to  the 
area.  However,  Rep.  Wendell  Wyatt,  R-Oreg., 
appeared  to  be  shocked  at  a  geography  les- 
son given  by  Rep.  Udall. 

At  the  Colorado,  just  below  the  Phan- 
tom Ranch  area,  Wyatt  asked  Udall.  Where 
will  the  water  back  up  here  from  tli?  Bridge 
Canvon  Dam?" 

"Wendell,  we  will  have  to  travel  two  more 
days  on  the  river  before  we  come  to  an  area 
where  the  river  will  rise  because  of  the  pro- 
posed dam  (at  Bridge  Canyon),"  Udall  an- 
swered. 

Within  earshot  of  the  conversation  was 
Rep.  B.  F.  Sisk,  D-Calif.,  a  member  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee,  which  blocked  pas- 
sage of  the  CAP  bill  last  year. 

.'^Iso  making  the  river  run  from  Lee;  Perry 
to  Dl.imond  Creek,  above  the  proposed  Hual- 
apai Dam  site,  and  Reps.  Roy  A.  Taylor,  D- 
N,C  :  William  D.  Ford,  D-Mich.:  Thexiore 
Kupferman,  R-N.Y.;  Laurence  Burton.  R- 
Utah;  James  A.  McClure,  R-Idaho;  ar.d  Sam 
Gibbons.  D-Fla. 

Commenting  on  the  river  run,  Udall  said, 
•This  is  certainly  no  high-pressure  Job  to  sell 
the  Csntral  Arizona  Project  to  my  colle'.eues. 
Ifs  Eimply  the  best  way  to  show  rhem  the 
proposed  project  sites  first  hand," 

The  congressmen,  members  of  t:;e  com- 
mittee that  will  ultimately  decide  whether 
Arizona  is  to  get  Its  long-sought  water  proj- 
ect, are  enjoying  themselves  and  observing 
too. 

Rep.  Wyatt.  perspiring  freely  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Or.Tnd  Canyon,  commented.  '•I  can't 
understand  why  Arizona  and  California  are 
fighting  over  this." 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
placing  the  article  in  the  Record.  I  was 
not  aware  of  that  situation  but  the  ex- 
perience is  not  new.  I  find  if  I  ca;i  take 
visitors  to  Lake  Powell  in  Utah  so  they 
can  see  for  an  hour  or  two,  all  of  these 
warped  notions  they  have  about  the  de- 
struction of  the  river  and  the  scenery 
evaporate  and  they  go  away  ecstatic  with 
the  beauty  that  is  there  because  the  dam 
made  a  great  blue  lake  and  has  ir,:ide  it 
possible  for  people  to  see  the  area. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  appreciate  the  Senator's  contribution 
on  this  very  vital  point  because  there  is 
no  question  that,  although  lingering  in 
the  dark  scenery  behind  the  curtains,  it 
is  this  pressure  group  which  really  caused 
the  Secrett.ry  of  the  Interior  to  do  a  men- 
tal flip-flop  and  come  up  with  this  rather 
perverted  version  of  the  bill  which  we  all 
worked  so  hard  to  achieve  in  the  past 
few  years. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
continue  with  my  address. 

Foui^th.  Title  I'V  would  create  a  lower 
basin  development  fiuid  and  provides  for 
cost  allocations  and  repayment.  As  I 
have  emphasized  previously  this  develop- 
ment fund  is  the  heart  of  the  entire  re- 
gional program.  'Without  the  develop- 
ment fund  the  regional  program  cannot 
exist . 

Fifth.  Title  V  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance to  my  State  of  Colorado  and  the 
entire  upper  basin  development  pro- 
eiccm    Five  reclamation   projects  would 
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be  authorized  for  construction  in  west- 
ern Colorado.  These  are  the  Animas- 
La  Plata,  the  Dolores,  the  Dallas  Creek, 
the  West  Divide,  and  the  San  Miguel 
projects.  These  five  projects  are  partici- 
pating projects  of  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project  and  have  been  on  draw- 
ing boards  for  many  years.  Their  water 
supply  is  well  within  the  apportionment 
of  water  by  the  applicable  compacts  to 
the  State  of  Colorado.  The  State  of  New- 
Mexico  will  receive  direct  benefits  from 
the  first  of  these  projects.  Payout  studies 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  show 
that  repasrment  of  costs  from  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  fund  Is  well  within 
Coloi-ado's  share  of  that  fund  which,  as  I 
recall,  is  46  percent.  Needless  to  say,  I 
support  all  five  projects  wholeheartedly. 
Senate  Document  No.  80  of  the  75th 
Congress  has  long  been  the  causative 
agent  of  many  intrastate  disputes  be- 
tween the  east  and  west  slopes  of  Colo- 
rado. Representatives  of  both  sides  of 
the  Continental  Divide,  after  seemingly 
endless  negotiations,  have  agreed  upon 
an  interpretation  that  is  included  in  sec- 
tion 501' e>  of  my  bill. 

Another  subject  of  bitter  dispute  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  basins  of  the 
river  is  laid  to  rest  in  section  502.  This 
section  provides  for  a  method  of  repay- 
ment to  the  uppe:  basin  fund  of  money 
that  has  been  diverted  therefrom  to  pay 
for  diminutions  in  iieneration  at  Hoover 
Dam  attributed  to  the  filling  of  reservoirs 
of  the  Colorado  River  storage  project. 
This  section  is  the  result  of  long  and  de- 
tailed negotiations  between  repre.senta- 
tives  of  the  upper  and  lower  basin  States. 
Sixth.  Title  VI  is  another  very  impor- 
tant part  of  the  bill  so  far  as  relations 
among  the  seven  basin  States  is  con- 
cerned. It  took  many  months  of  detailed 
computation,  studies,  and  negotiations  by 
.some  of  the  mo.^t  able  water  engineers 
and  lawTers  in  the  West  and  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Int-enor  to  formalize 
the  reservoir  operating  principles  of  sec- 
tion 602.  I  wish  to  thank  publicly  and 
congratulate  all  of  these  capable  people 
who  participated  in  this  mo.st  difficult 
task.  The  operating  criteria  are  fair  and 
reasonable  to  both  basins.  They  do  not 
violate  any  of  the  principles  of  either 
the  Colorado  River  Compact  or  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Compact 
They  do.  however,  provide  direction  to 
the  Secretary  with  re.'^pect  to  how  to 
operate  storage  reservoirs  under  the 
terms  of  the  compacts  and  yet  allow  for 
sufficient  flexibility  that  extraordlnan.- 
changing  conditions  can  be  successfully 
met. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  above  six  enu- 
merated item.s  I  have  briefly  mentioned 
those  basic  elements  that  are  absolutely 
essential  to  a  sound  and  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  the  resolution  of  the  water 
problems  of  the  Pacific  Southwest. 

The  committee  bill  does  contain  the 
five  Colorado  projects,  and  I  have  always 
been  an  ardent  supporter  of  those  proj- 
ects. But  as  Senators  know,  it  is  a  long 
step  between  authorization  and  con- 
struction. There  may  be  many  pitfalls  in 
the  processes  of  advance  planning,  the 
appropriation  of  construction  funds,  and 
actual  construction  of  a  project.  Author- 
ization Is  no  assurance  of  contempora- 
neous   construction    of     the    Colorado 


projects  and  the  central  Arizona  project. 
Further,  the  authorization  of  the  central 
Arizona  project  would  seal  Colorado's 
fate  with  respect  to  future  water  devel- 
opment. 

Colorado  simply  cannot  afford  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project  if  its  cost  includes 
the  shelving  of  its  future  water  develop- 
ment, while  central  Arizona  development 
rolls  merrily  along,  in  the  absence  of  leg- 
islative guarantees  under  which  my  Stat« 
can  unquestionably  retrieve  from  Ari- 
zona the  water  that  would  be  "loaned" 
to  her  under  the  terms  of  S.  1004.  be- 
cause Colorado  would  find  her  future  re- 
source development  encased  in  an  inflex- 
ible, limited  pattern  from  which  escape 
will  be  impossible.  Oil  shale  enterprises, 
petrochemical  industries,  other  related 
resource  developments,  agriculture  and 
associated  water  consiuning  activities, 
and  municipal  use.  which  we  can  now  see 
over  the  horizon  would  be  pushed  back 
into  the  darkness. 

Oil  shale  is  just  one  example  of  the 
important  resources  in  the  upper  basin 
whose  development  may  be  limited  by 
the  enactment  of  S.  1004  as  reported  by 
the  committee.  As  Senators  know  there 
has  been  a  recent  surge  of  interest  in  the 
oil  shale  deposits  in  Colorado,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming;.  There  are  now  favorable  indi- 
cations that  the  technological  problems 
can  be  solved  and  oil  shale  may  become 
a  primary  source  of  petroleum. 

With  fluid  world  conditions  and  the 
fragility  of  the  alliances  which  now  per- 
mit foreign  oil  production  for  importa- 
tion Into  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe,  the  national  security  implica- 
tions of  a  future  oil  .shale  industry  take 
on  added  significance.  But  an  oil  shale 
industry  of  any  significant  size  will  re- 
quire considerable  water,  both  in  the  up- 
arading  and  processing  of  the  shale  oil 
and  in  the  related  industries,  associated 
services,  and  domestic  needs  of  the  com- 
munities to  house  the  employees  operat- 
ing the.>e  plants  As  an  example  of  direct 
water  use.  I  have  been  informed  by  oil 
.shale  experts  that  shale  oil — kerogen — is 
a  hydrot^en-deficient  hydrocarbon.  It  re- 
quires hydrogenation  before  refining. 
and  this  process  requires  water — a  lot  of 
water.  Estimates  are  that  hydrogenation 
of  shale  oil  requires  l'^  barrels  of  water 
per  barrel  of  oil.  Water  development  will 
obviously  have  a  direct  relationship  to  oil 
shale  development.  Oil  shale  develop- 
ment is  going  to  have  a  direct  relation- 
ship to  the  development  of  the  States  of 
Colorado.  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 

But  the  upper  basin  cannot  afford  to 
base  its  future  on  the  development  of  one 
mineral  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  nor 
can  the  Nation  permit  it.  Other  impor- 
tant resources  of  the  upper  basin  must 
also  be  developed  under  a  balanced  pro- 
gram. It  would  be  unthinkable  for  the 
upper  basin  to  defer  other  development 
solely  for  the  preservation  of  sufhcient 
water  from  our  dwindling  supply  for  the 
express  purpo.se  of  developing  only  one 
resource.  While  present  indications  are 
favorable,  it  is  a  fact  that  a  commer- 
cially and  economically  feasible  method 
of  extracting  shale  oil  from  oil  shale  has 
not  been  proven  and  commercial  pro- 
duction does  not  now  exist. 

Balanced  development  will  require  full 
development  of  our  apportionment  under 


the  Colorado  River  compact,  and  aug- 
mentation of  our  water  resource  is  essen- 
tial in  order  for  the  upper  basin  to  receive 
Its  full  apportionment  of  7.5  million 
acre-feet  annually.  S.  1004  totally  fails  to 
come  to  grips  with  these  needs. 

I  have  repeatedly  stated  that  I  could 
not  support  and  would  be  compelled  ac- 
tively to  resist  any  central  Arizona  legis- 
lation which  did  not  provide  for  all  of  the 
following  four  elements: 

First.  Provide  for  the  repayment  to  the 
upper  basin  fund  of  the  charges  made  to 
it  for  power  deficiencies  during  the  filling 
of  Glen  Canyon  Dam; 

Second.  Provide  for  the  five  Colorado 
projects — Dolores,  San  Miguel,  West 
Divide.  Dallas  Creek  and  Animas-La 
Plata; 

Third.  Provide  for  some  beginning  of 
a  study  for  the  importation  of  water;  and 

Fourth.  Provide  for  the  Hualapai  Dam. 

Only  two  of  these  four  elements  are 
contained  in  S.  1004  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  the  repayment  provision  and 
the  five  Colorado  projects. 

At  the  hearings  on  S.  861,  S.  1004,  S. 
1013.  S.  1242.  and  S.  1409,  witnesses  from 
my  own  State  of  Colorado  and  the  States 
of  Utah  and  Wyoming  expressed  great 
concern  over  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
water  left  for  future  development  in  the 
upper  basin  of  the  Colorado  River,  and 
which  would  have  to  be  used  on  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project  under  S.  1004,  is 
water  that  has  been  apportioned  to  those 
States  for  their  consumptive  use.  Repre- 
sentatives of  these  three  States  believe 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  as.sure 
their  future  development  of  water  re- 
sources by  protecting  the  water  appor- 
tioned to  them  by  compacts.  I  concur 
with  them  completely.  This  protection 
can  and  should  be  realistically  provided 
in  this  legislation  by  authorizing  studies 
of  all  forms  of  augmentation  of  water 
supplies,  such  as  reductions  in  water 
los.ses.  water  conservation  practices,  de- 
salinization.  weather  modification,  im- 
portation of  water  from  outside  the  nat- 
ural drainage  basin  of  the  Colorado 
River,  and  other  means.  Directly,  or  by 
exchange,  the  new  water  could  be  utilized 
by  States  in  both  the  lower  and  upper 
ba.sins. 

I  repeat,  all  four  elements  are  essen- 
tial to  the  resolution  of  the  upper  basin 
dilemma  This  is  the  official  position  of 
the  Governor  of  Colorado  and  of  the 
Colorado  Water  Conservation  Board. 
which  is  by  statute  charged  with  the  re- 
.sponslbility  of  water  development  and 
conservation  in  the  State  of  Colorado, 
and  it  is  the  position  that  has  been  taken 
by  members  of  the  Colorado  congres- 
sional delegation. 

It  should  be  remembered  by  all  con- 
cerned that  nearly  92  percent  of  all  of 
the  virgin  flow  of  the  Colorado  River 
originates  in  the  upper  basin,  while  con- 
siderably less  than  half  is  reserved  for 
upper  basin  use  by  the  effects  of  the 
Colorado  River  compact.  Seventy  per- 
cent comes  from  Colorado. 

Colorado's  sister  States  should  also  be 
reminded  of  the  fact  that  Colorado  was 
apportioned  only  51.75  percent  of  upper 
basin  water,  under  the  terms  of  the  Up- 
per Colorado  River  Basin  Compact.  But. 
over  70  percent  of  the  virgin  flow  of  the 
Colorado  River  as  measured  at  Lee  Ferry 
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Is  produced  in  Colorado,  according  to  the 
records  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Commission.  Colorado  has  been  gener- 
ous in  sharing  her  precious  water  re- 
sources, and  as  such  is  entitled  to  the 
good  will  and  support  of  her  sister  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  States  in  resolving  her 
water  problems. 

Amendment  No.  214  is  a  compromise, 
but  it  is  a  compromise  that  was  worked 
out  in  good  faith.  While  no  one  State  gets 
everything  it  wanted  under  its  terms,  it 
did  grant  benefits  to  all.  *t  is  an  agree- 
ment with  which  all  seven  States  could 
live.  But,  more  importantly  it  repre- 
sented an  agreement  which  recognized, 
in  the  form  of  legislation,  that  the  water 
shortage  problems  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  were  mutual,  and  that  if  those 
problems  were  ever  to  be  solved  the  whole 
basin  had  to  work  together.  S.  1004  rep- 
resents an  abandonment  of  that  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  mutual  assistance  and 
a  return  to  the  attitude  of  each  State 
attempting  to  solve  its  own  problems 
without  regard  for  the  injury  or  poten- 
tial injury  which  may  be  done  to  her 
sister  States  in  the  basin. 

I  offer  amendment  No.  214  in  an  effort 
to  recapture  that  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  to  give  Senators  an  opportunity  to 
vote  for  a  long-range  solution  to  the 
Colorado  River  Basin's  water  shortage 
problem. 

xMr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  First,  I  wish  to  repeat 
what  I  said  earlier.  We  have  just  listened 
to  an  excellent,  scholarly,  powerful,  and 
persuasive  address  which  demonstrates, 
with  forceful  clarity,  why  the  adminis- 
tration's bill  should  be  defeated. 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  for 
spreading  the  truth  upon  this  record, 
and  for  offering  a  good-faith  substi- 
tute in  which  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  have  joined. 

Mr.  President,  let  this  record  clearly 
show  that  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado Is  no  sudden,  spur-of-the-moment 
nostrum.  It  represents  the  considered 
judgment  of  the  goverrunents  of  every 
State  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  con- 
curred in  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
before  he  committeed  his  amazing  politi- 
cal flip-flop. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  that  he  has  preached  a  good 
gospel  of  regional  cooperation,  by  which 
the  American  people  and  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  several  States  of  the 
American  Union  would  seek  to  give  im- 
mediate help  to  the  people  of  Arizona 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  a  means  by 
which  long-term  assistance  to  Arizona 
and  to  the  other  six  Colorado  River  Basin 
States  could  be  achieved. 

I  am  personally  proud  to  put  my  name 
on  the  substitute  which  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado  has  intro- 
duced. As  he  said  earlier,  it  represents 
some  refinements  over  an  almost  identi- 
cal bill  which  the  Representatives  in 
Arizona  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
Introduced  in  the  last  session. 

Because  of  those  refinements,  we  have 


agreed  that  the  Senate  ought  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted  on  the  substitute,  and 
that  the  substitute  should  be  the  one  that 
bears  the  Senator's  name,  and  the  names 
of  some  of  the  rest  of  us,  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  in  this  body. 

I  want  to  say  particularly  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  demonstrated 
courage  in  what  he  has  said  here  today. 
It  is  true  that  the  bill  as  it  came  from 
committee  contained  some  amendments 
that  would  be  appealing  to  the  people 
he  has  the  honor  to  represent  and  who 
have  the  honor  to  be  represented  by  him. 

The  Senator  is  a  good  Coloradan  and  a 
good  American.  His  conclusions  and  his 
substitute  proposal  represent  the  public 
interest  at  its  very  best;  represent  the 
paramount  interest  of  all  the  States  in 
the  Pacific  Southwest  who  are  going  to 
have  to  rely  for  their  survival  on  more 
than  the  diminishing  quantities  of  water 
in  the  river.  That  is  why  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  put  his  finger  on  the  con- 
tinuing urgent  need  for  regional  coop- 
eration, and  that  is  why,  also,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  threw  back  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
the  very  words  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior used  to  demonstrate  that  we  need 
revenues  in  the  Federal  Treasury  to  help, 
in  the  future,  to  pay  for  the  prodigious 
costs  of  water  works. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  spoke  the 
truth.  The  truth  needed  saying.  I  simply 
salute  him  and  tell  him  that  I  am  glad 
to  put  my  name  on  the  substitute  he  has 
proposed  and  offered  here,  and  to  hope 
and  pray  that,  in  the  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion, in  which  all  our  States  have  partici- 
pated, the  substitute  may  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much.  He,  himself,  has  fought  a  great 
battle  in  this  problem.  The  marking  up 
of  the  bill  was  a  long,  extensive  process, 
and  his  advice,  help,  and  courage  have 
always  been  a  great  asset  during  the 
hearings  on  this  issue. 

I  can  only  express  to  the  Senator  that 
Colorado  has  its  back  to  the  wall  now, 
and  every  efifort,  no  matter  how  poor,  of 
mine  that  can  be  exerted  must  be  ex- 
erted, so  the  Senate  may  know  what  is 
actually  involved  and  in  order  that  the 
rights  not  only  of  Colorado  but  of  the 
other  Basin  States  may  be  preserved.  I 
see  on  his  feet  the  Senator  from  Wyom- 
ing [Mr.  Hansen].  The  Senators  from 
California,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  other 
States  are  present.  There  are  many  facets 
of  the  bill  which  I  think  are  wrong  in 
principle.  I  think  the  measure  which  sev- 
eral of  us  have  offered  together  provides 
an  answer. 

One  way  for  the  Senate  to  adopt  it 
would  be  to  avoid  the  somersaulting  sec- 
retary for  a  few  minutes.  Then  the  Sen- 
ate could  pass  this  substitute,  which 
would  be  of  benefit  to  the  whole  Nation, 
and  particularly  to  the  Southwestern 
States. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  agree  with  my  friend. 
I  hope  the  substitute  will  receive  the 
approval  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  a  former  Governor,  then 
Senator,  and  later  Governor  of  Colorado, 
Edwin  C.  Johnson,  is  a  man  who,  despite 
his  now  considerable  years,  is  very  active 
intellectually  and  physically.  He  has  been 
of  great  help  to  the  people  of  Colorado 


through  his  knowledge  of  the  water  sys- 
tem of  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 

Mr.  Johnson  recently  wrote  an  article 
which  I  am  going  to  have  placed  upon  the 
desks  of  each  Senator,  relative  to  S.  1004. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  critique  of  S.  1004. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1004 
(By  Edwin  C.  Jolinson) 

As  amended  by  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee S-1004  is  a  mysterious  legislative  pro- 
posal. Its  fanatical  passion  to  grab  water 
apportioned  by  the  Colorado  River  Compact 
to  the  Upper  Division  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin,  borders  on  the  ludicrous.  Ite  stubborn 
determination  to  resist  and  avoid  at  any  cost, 
the  Importation  of  water  from  the  areas  of 
tremendous  surpluses  in  the  region,  smack  of 
delusion.  The  people  of  Colorado  and  the 
other  Upper  Division  states  who  comprehend 
the  extreme  shortage  of  w^ater  in  the  Colo- 
rado River  are  convinced  that  Importation  is 
the  only  solution  but  Arizona  has  rejected 
their  elforts  to  help  her. 

On  February  16th,  1967,  the  Honorable  Carl 
Hayden,  a  very  distinguished  United  States 
Senator,  who  by  years  of  extraordinary  pub- 
lic service  holds  the  distinction  of  "legend" 
among  the  statesmen  of  America.  Introduced 
in  the  Senate,  S-1004  to  authorize  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  project.  Numerous  amendments 
in  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  have 
altered  its  original  purpose,  however. 

Unfortunately,  Arizona  Congressmen 
Morris  D.  Udall,  John  J.  Rhodes  and  Sam 
Steiger  have  misled  Senator  Hayden  into  be- 
lieving that  it  Is  not  necessary  to  Import 
water  from  basins  outside  the  Colorado 
drainage  basin.  Actually,  their  silly  position 
is  fatal  to  the  Senator's  bill.  This  Is  the  posi- 
tion the  three  mistaken  Congressmen  advo- 
cate: 

"By  this  proposed  bUl  we  do  not  seek  to 
obtain  water  at  the  expense  of  other  States 
In  the  Colorado  River  Basin  or  for  that  mat- 
ter, from  the  Northwest,  from  California,  or 
from  any  other  source  outside  the  Colorado 
River  Basin." 

But  Arizona  has  no  water  remaining  In  the 
Colorado  River  Basin. 

On  June  3,  1963  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  said: 

"Hoping  to  prevent  conflicts  and  expensive 
litigation  which  would  hold  up  or  prevent 
the  tremendous  benefits  expected  from  ex- 
tensive federal  development  of  the  river,  the 
basin  States  requested  and  Congress  passed 
an  Act  on  Augtist  19,  1921,  giving  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  States  consent  to  negotiate 
and  enter  Into  a  compact  for  the  equitaX)le 
division  and  apportionment  ...  of  the 
water  supply  of  the  Colorado  River."  (Em- 
phasis Added) 

Following  Is  an  excerpt  from  the  Act  of 
Congress  about  which  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  had  made  reference: 

"Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled,  that  consent 
of  Congress  Is  hereby  given  to  the  States  c* 
Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Nevada,  N«w 
Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoming  to  negotiate  end 
enter  Into  a  compact  or  agreement  not  If.ter 
than  January  1,  1923,  providing  for  an 
equitable  division  and  apportionment  among 
said  States  of  the  water  supply  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  and  of  the  streama  tributary 
thereto  •   •   •."   (Emphasis  Added) 

These  then  were  the  offlclal  guide  lines 
under  which  the  Colorado  River  Compact 
was  to  be  assembled.  All  dlvlslonB  of  water 
had  to  be  equitable.  Commissioners'  votes 
must  be  unanimous. 
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By  unanimous  vote  Herbert  Hoover  was 
named  Chairman  of  the  newly  formed  Com- 
mission. A  total  of  27  meetings  was  held  by 
them  during  the  year  1922  at  various  points 
in  the  member  SUtes  and  In  Washington, 
D  C  The  final  session  was  held  on  November 
24th.  1922  in  SanU  Fe.  New  Mexico. 

The  roll  call  of  the  Commission  was.  Her- 
bert Hoover,  Chairman  W  S  Norvlel.  Ari- 
zona. W  P.  McClure.  California.  Delph  E. 
Carpenter,  Colorado.  J.  O  Scrugham.  Nevada, 
Stephen  B.  Davis.  Jr.,  New  Mexico.  R  E.  Ci!d- 
well.  Utah,  and  Prank  C  Emerson,  Wyoming 
Theee  statesmen,  patriots  .^nd  compact  ne- 
gotiators voluntarily  undertook  a  mission 
that  was  almost  beyond  human  fulfiUment. 
Congress  had  authorized  them  to  put  to- 
gether ;ind  develop  an  Interstate  compact 
which  Tould  provide  for  the  eqtittable  divi- 
iion  and  apportion me'^t  of  the  water  supply 
of  the  Colorado  Rner  Basin  States. 

But  it  simply  was  not  reasibU-  to  negotiate 
an  equitable  division  of  Colorado  River 
water  oetween  or  among  the  seven  ind.vldual 
states  TneiT  needs  for  this  water  varied 
greatlv  and  their  basic  views  and  plans  for 
the  future  were  far  apart  Every  effort  to 
develop  a  compromise  ended  In  a  Jealou.s  row 
An  ■equit-able  division"  of  the  water  supply 
of  the  Colorado  River  insisted  upon  by  Con- 
gress Auth.-.nzlng  them  tt.  form  a  compact 
was  based  on  an  equitable  division"  of  Coi- 
.rado  River  water.  The  two  basin  Idea" 
u.'ged  bv  Herbert  Hoover  appeared  the  only 
way  ov.r  Finally  the  individualistic  Com- 
mlsslcners  gave  up  and  'wo  ba-sins  were  cre- 
ated pr  m.irlly  for  "equitable  division  pur- 
poses." This  IS  how  they  did  It 

There  .s  hereby  apportioned  from  the 
Color.ido  River  Svstem  In  perpetuity  to  the 
Upper  B-iin  ind  to  the  lower  Basin,  re- 
spectlve'.v,  the  exclusive  beneficial  consump- 
tive \i5e  cf  7,500,000  acre-feet  of  water  per 
■  nnum  -hlch  shall  Include  all  water  neces- 
.«ry  for  the  supply  of  anv  rights  which  may 
now  exist  " 

Could  language  be  plainer''  Could  purposes 
be  clearer'  Could  objectives  be  more  equit- 
able? T^.e  two  basins  were  separated  by  hun- 
dreds of  .-r.l!es  of  deep  breath-taking  can- 
yons. Ir.  Arizona  v.  California  373  U.S  566 
June  3  1963,  the  SupreT.e  Court  of  the 
United   States  commen-ed   thusly 

"Partlrlpants  (In  the  compact  negotia- 
tions' ha- e  stated  that  the  negotiations 
would  h.-  e  broken  up  b.;t  f  >r  Mr  Hoover's 
proposal  -hat  the  Corr.m!.sslon  limit  Its  efforts 
to  a  dl- Ision  of  water  between  the  Upper 
Basin  .ind  "he  Lower  Basin.  leaving  to  each 
bas:n  the  future  Internal  allocation  of  Its 
share.  And  in  fact  this  is  all  the  Compact 
did." 

The  Cclcrado  River  Compact  Is  an  Inter- 
state aerwment  All  intersUte  compacts  must 
have  th?  consent  if  Congress  before  they 
can  be  forrried.  As  a  matter  of  course  an  In- 
terstate rompact  Is  formed  for  some  distinct 
purpose  which  must  be  stated  and  respected 
The  ma'cr  purposes  of  the  Colorado  River 
Compact  are  to  provide  for  the  equitable  di- 
vision :ind  apportionment  of  the  use  of  the 
waters  r-f  the  Colorado  River  System;  "To 
these  ends  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Is  di- 
vided into  two  basins  and  an  apportionment 
of  the  use  of  an  equal  part  of  the  water  of 
the  Colorado  Rtver  system  is  made  to  each 
of  them  -with  the  provision  that  further 
equitable  apportionments  may  be  m.ide " 
(The  Colorado  River  Compact.   Article  I) 

When  Congress  gave  its  constitutionally 
required  consent  to  the  .seven  Colorado  River 
States  to  enter  Into  a  solemn  compact  and 
agreement  with  respect  to  the  conservation 
and  use  of  the  water  of  the  Colorado  Rl'.er 
Congress  made  It  plain  to  all  concerned  that 
the  dlv.5.ori  of  water  between  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Basins  had  to  be  an  "equitable 
division  • 

In  lir.e  -vlth  this  declaration  by  Congress 
every  pre.  islon  of  the  Colorado  River  Com- 


pact large  and  small,  faithfully  adhered  to 
the  "equitable  division"  standard  e.Mcept 
Article  III.  paj-agraphs  (b)  and  (di. 

The  water  rights  on  the  Colorado  River  in 
the  order  of  their  priority  are  as  follows 

The  first  water  rights  are  those  whlcli 
e.xisted  on  the  river  on  November  24th  1922 
the  day  the  Colorado  River  Compact  was 
signed  bv  the  Compact  Chairman.  Herbert 
Hoover  and  the  seven  official  negotiators  of 
the  seven  Colorado  River  States;  standing 
second  are  the  water  rights  acquired  by  the 
United  Mexican  States  In  the  Treaty  negoti- 
ated with  the  United  States  of  America  In 
1945,  Interpreted  by  Article  III,  paragraph 
,ci  of  the  Colorado  River  Compact;  standing 
third  are  those  rights  wnlch  were  automati- 
cally created  In  the  apportionment  of  7.500.- 
000  acre-feet  of  water  to  the  Upper  Basin  and 
.1  like  amount  to  the  Lower  Basin  by  Article 
III.  paragraph  lai;  then  came  the  surplu> 
water  designated  by  Article  Ill(b),  and  the 
nnal  water  right  Includes  whatever  surplus 
water  which  might  occur  in  the  Colorado 
River  Svstem  at  any  time  and  not  appor- 
tioned by  Article  III.  paragraphs  (a).  |bi 
and  \,c ) . 

In  imposing  the  Mexican  water  burden 
upon  the  Upper  and  Lower  divisions,  the 
Colorado  River  Compact  was  exceedingly 
careful  to  follow  to  the  letter  the  command- 
ing and  specific  Congressional  Consent, 
featuring  the  specie  demand  that  there 
must  be  an  equitable  division"  of  the  water 
supply  of  the  Colorado  River  between  the 
two  river  basins. 

Careless  language  in  the  Colorado  River 
Compact  probably  has  caused  the  great  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty  attributed  to  (b). 
This  provision  from  time  to  time  has  had 
numerous  interpretations  It  was  argued  be- 
fore Mr  Justice  Brandels  In  Arizona  v  Cali- 
fornia (283  U.S.  423,  1931)  but  not 
determined. 

Doubtless  paragraph  (b)  was  never  In- 
tended to  be  an  Instrument  for  the  division 
of  water  between  the  two  basins.  Under  the 
rigid  equitable  division  formula,  ujxin  which 
Congress  based  lU  Compact  Consent.  If  the 
Lower  Basin  were  to  be  apportioned  one 
million  acre-feet  of  Lee  Perry  water,  the 
Upper  Basin  must  be  apportioned  a  million 
acre-feet  of  identical  water.  Only  such  ac- 
tion would  be  an  equitable  division"  under 
the  compact. 

A-'cordlngly  the  water  supply  for  para- 
graph (b)  must  come  from  the  water  surplus 
of  the  Colorado  River  System  which  Includes 
the  surplus   waters   of   the  Gila  River. 

On   the  other   hand,   paragraph    (d)    U  an 
out  and  out  swindle  of  Upper  Division  water 
The  authors  of  the  Colorado  River  Compact 
over  estimated  the  flow  of  the  Colorado  River 
by    more    than   seven    mllUon    acre-feet    per 
annum    The  Upper  Basin's  negotiating  Com- 
missioners   concluded     that    with    such    an 
overwhelming  volume  of  water  the  adoption 
of  paragraph   (d)    was  InslgnlflCAnt  and  rou- 
tine and   i  simple  and  a   perfectly  safe  way 
to   settle   the    last    dispute    with    the    Lower 
Division    The  Upper  Basin  deemed  it  a  per- 
fectly harmless  gesture  of  good  will  between 
the  two  competing  divisions.  However,  today 
we  have  discovered  their  wild-eyed  apprals.al 
was  a  grlevlous  error  and  that  paragraph  id) 
Is  a  frightful  handicap  and  a  \lclous  threat 
to  every  area  above  Lee  Perry.  While  it  was 
a-i    honest    mistake    made    by    hone.U    men 
other    honest    and    bold    men    must    correct 
p.»ragriph     ( d  i  s     destrULtlve     and     trouble 
majung  p-ovlslonr.. 

Perhips  the  only  way  out  Is  th?  appoint- 
ment of  a  mister  by  the  Supreme  Court  to 
ri!  ike  an  equitable  divfloii  of  the  water 
supplv  of  the  Colorado  River  between  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Divisions  Whatever  the 
method.  It  must  be  done  now 

Furthermore  Arucle  III.  p.ir^graph  (di  is 
In  complete  violation  of  the  'equitable  divi- 
sion" declaration  of  Congress  when  Congress 


gave  its  consent  to  the  Seven  States  lo  eater 
uito  a  compact  and  agreement  respecting  the 
conservation  ;uid  use  of  the  water  of  the 
Colorado  River  In  addition  to  its  basic  il- 
legality. Its  provisions  are  completely  un- 
0  nforceable. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  "the  States" 
of  the  Upper  division  have  "caused  "  the  fl.iw 
of  the  river  at  Lee  Ferry  to  be  depleted  be- 
low an  aggregate  of  75  million  acrt-feet  of 
water  for  a  period  of  ten  consecutive  years. 
If  it  is  a  violation  of  the  Crmpact  to  fall  to 
deliver  at  Lee  Ferry  75  million  acre-feet  of 
water,  which  of  the  four  Upper  Basin  states 
ire  gulltv''  Is  it  one  state,  or  two  states  or 
three  or  all  four'.'  What  penalty  will  be  im- 
posed'' And  nn  which  of  them  will  it  be  Im- 
posed? Will  the  Secretary  of  Interior  open  the 
head  gates  of  Nav;iJo.  Flaming  Gorge,  Cure- 
cantl  or  Glen  Canyon  .md  help  himself  to  our 
water''  What  will  the  four  Upper  3asln  Gov- 
ernors do  should  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
seUe  Upper  Basin  water?  It  Is  my  prediction 
that  the  Secretary  of  Interior  will  not  move 
an  eyelash  until  the  election  of  1968  is  out 
of  the  way. 

For  whatever  reason  it  happens,  when  the 
Upper  Division  is  not  ready  to  use  Upper 
B.4sln  apportioned  water  the  Upper  Division 
will  be  glad  to  have  the  Lower  Basin  make 
emergency  use  of  It.  but  cannot  tolerate  h:'.v- 
ing  the  Lower  Division  in  the  name  of  Cen- 
tral Arizona  borrowing  federal  money  for 
construction  and  borrowing  our  water  for  a 
water  supply  for  their  pet  project.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  .ippro.pd  water  use  In 
Arizona  onlv  u'icn  ti-afe-  is  aiailable  so  the 
Upper  Basin  must  be  certain  that  water  bor- 
rowed from  the  Upper  Ba.sln  is  Identified  as 
our  paragraph  (e»  water  and  not  water  un- 
derstofKl  generally  to  be  Arizona  water. 

On  March  13,  1967,  ContTressman  Morris  K. 
Udall  on  behalf  of  himself  and  Congressmen 
John  J  Rhodes  and  .Snm  Stciger  of  Arizona 
in  testimony  before  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Reclamation,  said: 

"•  •  'in  1963  the  Supreme  Court  cf  the 
United  StJites  ruled  that  Arizona  i.s  entitled 
to  two  mllUon  eight  hundred  thousand  acre- 
feet  of  Colorado  River  water  per  year,  to  help 
meet  its  water  needs  " 

No  such  ruling  by  the  Supreme  Court  has 
ever  been  made!  However,  in  1963  the  Su- 
preme Court  issued  this  explanatory  decree: 
"//  su^cient  mainstream  water  is  avail- 
able /or  release,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  to  satisfy  7.500.000  acre- 
feet  of  annual  consumptive  use  in  the  afore- 
said three  States,  f'icn  of  such  7,500,000  acre- 
feet  of  consumptive  use,  there  shall  be  ap- 
portioned 2.800.000  acre-feet  for  use  In  An- 
zona.  4.400.000  acre-feet  for  use  In  California, 
and  300.000  acre-feet  for  use  In  Nevada;" 
I  erapha.sls  added ) . 

The  2.800.000  acre-feet  of  water  appor- 
tioned eonditionanj^  to  Arizona  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  includes  all  the  water  Arizona 
T.Ikes  out  of  the  main.stream  of  the  Colorado 
River.  This  would  Include  Arizona  water  un- 
der contract;  mainstream  water  consumed  by 
Arizona  Indian  tribes;  water  legally  or  Il- 
legally .seized  by  squatters  along  the  Colorado 
River;  and  all  mainstream  water  consumed 
by  Arizona.  It,  of  course,  would  Include  the 
water  Arizona  Is  obligated  to  deliver  to  Mexi- 
co under  the  provisions  of  the  Mexican 
Treaty.  At  lea.st  a  million  acre-feet  below 
Lee  Ferry  is  lost  annually  through  ev.ipora- 
tion.  and  unfair  as  that  may  appear  to  the 
.'Arizona  Congressmen,  under  Colorado  River 
law  Arizona  Is  held  responsible  along  with 
California  and  Nevada  for  such  a  consump- 
tive use 

The  US  Supreme  Court  Decree  added  this 
V.  ord  of  caution : 

"Any  mainstream  water  consumptively 
used  vvlthin  a  state  will  be  charged  to  its  ap- 
portionment, regardless  of  the  purpose  for 
which  It  was  released,'  (376  US.  340  March  9. 
1964). 
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Henceforth  It  will  be  a  struggle  to  deliver 
750000  ucre-feet  of  water  to  Mexico  and  75 
million  jcre-feet  to  the  Lower  Basin  at  Lee 
Perry  I  do  not  believe  It  can  be  done.  An- 
swers 10  these  questions  must  be  had  before 
Congrc  s  assumes  the  obligation  of  deliver- 
ing a:,  .iddltional  1.200,000  acre-feet  of  water 
at  Lee  Ferry  for  the  Central  Arizona  project. 

However,  Article  III,  paragraph  (e)  of  the 
ColonuiO  River  Compact  is  as  constructive 
and  wholesome  as  paragraph  (d)  Is  evil  and 
destructive.  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (e) 
are  designed  to  guard  against  a  water  block- 
ade on  the  Colorado  River.  It  Insists  that 
tiie  entire  supply  of  water  serve  one  or  the 
other    !  the  Colorado  River  Basins. 

P,^.r.igraph  lel  water  is  water  which  has 
been  .-.pportioned  to  the  Upper  Basin  and 
belongs  to  the  Upper  Basin  but  has  not 
been  used  because  the  Interior  Department 
has  failed  to  designate  any  Upper  Basin 
projei  t£  for  construction.  As  those  of  us 
from  the  far  w^est  understand  It,  the  Up- 
per Bailn  can  put  its  water  to  beneficial  use 
only  through  projects  constructed  by  the 
Sec're:f.ry  of  Interior. 

Since  lei  water  belongs  to  the  Upper  Basin 
the  Upper  Basin  Is  given  tlie  first  chance  to 
use  It  If  we  have  no  projects  ready  to  use 
It  the  Lower  Basin  can  borrow  It  until  we 
do  have  projects  ready.  The  Secretary  of 
tnten:r  has  been  very  slow  to  approve  proj- 
ects fcr  construction  In  the  Upper  Basin. 

Something  needs  to  be  done  to  speed  up 
tlie  cnstructlon  of  projects  in  the  Upper 
B.ism  Witli  the  exception  of  Central  Arizona, 
constrttctlon  in  the  Lower  Basin  is  prac- 
'ically  ;ompleted.  The  Upper  Basin  has  been 
very  p..nent  but  patience  in  this  respect  is 
no  longer  a  virtue. 

This  table  spells  out  of  the  total  water 
dem.-.r.c  of  the  Upper  Basin— project  by 
project: 

Upper  basin  depletions  estimaied  by  the 
States  of  the  upper  Colorado  River  division 
Color-do:  Acre- feet 

Present  existing   depletions 1,782,000 

Silt     6.000 

&',aprratlon,  upper  basin  reser- 
voirs       342,000 

Frviugpan-Arkansas    70,000 

Homeslake   74,000 

Pueblo  Eagle  River 3,000 

Colorado   Springs    Blue   River..  6,000 
Denver  (Moffat.  Jones  Pass  and 
Blue      River)        (Eagle      and 

P:ney)    215,000 

Hrivr.en  steam  plant 12,000 

Pine  River  Ext,  lands 6,000 

S.avery-Pot  Hook   (Colorado)---  26,000 

Boftwjck    Park 3,000 

Pnutland    Mesa 28,000 

Four      Counties      (Transmoun- 

tain)    40,000 

Ei'.i'lewood    (Fraser  River) 10,000 

Oil  shale  development 250,000 

Dolores    74,000 

.^nimas-La    Plata 127,000 

West    Divide 71,000 

San    Miguel 74.000 

Yellow     Jacket 50,000 

Battlement   Mesa 11,000 

Grand  Mesa .--  32,000 

Blue    Stone 13,000 

Upper    Gunnison 32,000 

Basalt    26,000 

Juniper 48,000 

Troublesome,  Rabbit  Ears,  and 

P.irshall     40,000 

Great    Northern.. 13,000 

Wpssels,  Hayden  and  Toponas..  63.  000 

E.agle    Dlvlde-Gypsum 20.000 

L'pper  San    Juan 12,000 

Potential  Transmountaln 130,000 

Dallas   Creek 37,000 


Upper    basin   depletions   estimated    by    the 

States  of  the  upper  Colorado  River  division — 

Continued 

New  Mexico:  Acre- feet 

Utah  construction 40,000 

Town  of  Farmington 5,  000 

Navajo  Reservoir  contracts 100,000 

Navajo  Reservoir  evaporator 30,000 

San  Juan-Chama 110,000 

Navajo  Indian  Irrigation 250,  000 

Navajo  Indian  Hogback 10.  000 

Hammond 10.000 

Anlmas-La   Plata 35,000 

Other  existing  uses 100,000 

Colorado   River  storage  project 

evaporation    74,000 


Towl  depletion 764,000 


Utah: 

Depletion  as  of  1952 407,000 

Subsequent    Utah     Water    and 

Power 25,000 

M&I  uses  not  included  elsewhere  157,  000 

Private  developments 3,000 

Miscellaneous      exports       from 

basin    103,000 

Central  Utah  project 760,000 

Emery  County  project 14,  000 

Provo  River  project 6,  000 

Sanpete  project 2,  000 

Evaporation  Utah 186,  000 

San  Juan  County  development.  15,  000 

Perron  watershed 8.000 

Other  small  watersheds 9.000 

Carbon  County  development 10,  000 

Cotton'wood  Gooseberry 8,000 

Pack  Creek 1,000 

Henry's  Pork 7,000 

Debeque    252,000 

Juniper  160.000 

Total  depletions 2,138,000 


Total    depletion 3,746,000 


Wyoming : 

All  present  uses 265,000 

Seedskadee 165,000 

Lyman  10,000 

Eden  Improvement  plan 15,000 

Industrial   Westvaco 24.000 

Other  Industrial  oil  shale  power.  185.  000 

Boulder  Lake 2,000 

Henry's  Pork 11,000 

La  Barge  Area 14,000 

Savery-Pot   Hook 12,000 

Cheyenne     City     Little     Snake 

River    31.000 

Private    development 17,  000 

Sublette    117.000 

Trans.  Basin 233,000 

Evaporation,    Wyoming 92,  000 

Total  depletion 1.193,000 

Northeast    Arizona:    Total   deple- 
tion             50.000 

This  table  'was  put  'together  by  the  of- 
ficials and  water  experte  of  the  States  of 
Colorado,  Neir  Mexico,  'Utah  and  Wyoming. 
It  Indicates  the  importance  of  Colorado  River 
water  to  the  entire  Upper  Basin. 

The  chart  on  this  page  is  not  pleasant 
reading  for  any  of  the  states  of  the  magnif- 
icent Southwest.  It  tells  the  sad  sad  story  of 
a  bankrupt  river.  Nothing  is  quite  so  heart- 
breaking as  half  enough  water  out  there  on 
the  desert.  We  must  be  realists.  The  man 
without  shoes  felt  sorry  for  hlnxself  until  he 
met  a  man  without  feet.  We  must  keep  our 
dreams  going  and  o\ir  hopes  hot  and  above 
all,  we  must  fit  the  garment  to  suit  the  cloth. 

Virgin  flow,  Colorado  River 

Acre-feet 

Average  for  last  44  years 13,951,000 

Average  for  last  34  years 12,  967,  000 

Average  for  last  10  years 12, 031.  500 

Average  for  1931  to  1940,  inclu- 
sive 10  years 11.  831,  800 


Virgin  fioiv,  Colorado  River — Continued 

Acre-feet 

Fiscal  year  1954 7,667.000 

Fiscal  year  1955 9,189,000 

Fiscal  year  1956 10,749,000 

Fiscal  year  1959 8,  562,  000 

Fiscal  year  1961 8,470,000 

Fiscal  year  1963 8,360,000 

Required  delivery  at  Lee  Ferry : 

Colorado    River    compact    (on 

annual  basis) 7,500,000 

Mexican  Treaty  Upper  Basin 
Burden 750,  000 

S.  1004  central  Arizona  (pro- 
posal)           1,200.000 

Total  Lee  Ferry .-     9,450.000 

Northeast  corner  State  of  Arizona 
commitment 50,  000 

Total    lower    basin     (pro- 
posed)         9,500,000 

When  virgin  flow  Is 13,  951,  000 

S.  1004  requirement 9,  500,  000 

Upper  basin  portion  would 

be   only 4,451,000 

When  virgin  flow  Is 12.  967,  000 

S.  1004  requirement 9,500,000 

Upper   basin   share   would 

be   only 3,467,000 

For  years  and  years  the  Lower  States  have 
had  the  lion's  share  of  the  Colorado  River. 
This  experience  has  spoiled  them  l  nd  the 
United  Mexican  States  too.  During  a  period 
of  five  years  ending  In  1963  the  Lower  Basin 
dumped  ten  million  acre-feet  of  water  In  the 
Gulf  of  California.  From  now  on  that  will 
never  be  possible.  This  is  only  the  beginning 
of  the  new  water  shortage  in  the  Lower  Basin. 
Henceforth  it  will  be  a  struggle  for  the  Upper 
Division  to  deliver  8,250.000  acre-feet  at  Lee 
Ferry  each  year.  Should  Central  Arizona  be 
enacted  without  Importing  water  from  other 
basins  the  Lower  Basin  requirement  and  de- 
mand will  be  at  least  9,450,000  acre-feet  at 
Lee  Perry.  That's  more  water  than  the  total 
flow  of  the  Colorado  River  In  five  years  in  the 
table  above. 

Question :  How  large  is  the  Central  Arizona 
Project? 

Answer:  It  would  consume  1.200,000  acre- 
feet  per  annum. 

Question:  How  many  Colorado  water  proj- 
ects would  it  require  to  use  1,200.000  acre- 
feet  of  water? 

Answer:  The  answer  is  32. 

Question:  Name  them  and  the  amount  of 
water  each  would  consume. 

Answer : 

Acre-feet 

Colbran  7.000 

Paonla   10,000 

Smith   Fork 6,000 

Florida 16,000 

Silt   6,000 

Frying  Pan-Arkansas 70,000 

Homestake    74.000 

Hayden  elec 20,000 

Pine  River  ext 28.000 

Savery-Pot  Hook 38.000 

B(5stwlck  Park 3,000 

Frultland  Mesa 28.000 

Pueblo  Eagle  River 3,000 

Colorado  Springs  Blue 6.000 

FYaser  R.,  Englewood 10.000 

Oil  shale  water 144,000 

West  Divide 71,000 

San  Miguel 74.  000 

Yellow  Jacket 50,000 

Battlement  Mesa 11,000 

Grand  Mesa 32,000 

Blue  Stone. 13,000 

Upper  Gunnison 32,000 

Basalt 26,000 
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Acre-ten  vad^    plus  delivery  of  1  5  m.tf  oi  water  to        My  own  State  of  Wyoming  is  like  the 

48  000  Mexico    II    these   requirements   >is   well   as  State  of  Arizona  and  the  State  of  Colo- 

Junlper - — 40000  upper  B.isin  requirements  are  to  be  satisfied,  ^^^^^  j^   that  certain   parts  Of   it  have  a 

Parshall 13'.  000  projects  must  be  authorized  and  constructed  ^.  restricted    water    supply.    Mucho! 

?''*?' rif.^H.oC-nsum  -I         83.000  to  import  major  amounts  of  water  Into  the  ^^  j^^g    receives    annually    only   about 

Anlmaa-La   Plata    (Colorado   por-       ^^^  ^^  '^oyce  C   Tipton,  of  Tipton  and  Kalmbach  ages,  and  we  know  something  about  the 

"on" 74' 000  inc     was  quoted  by  the  press  as  saying  on  courage  that  is  required  for  a  person  to 

Dolores - - _      J October  11.  1965-  speak  out  in  the  face  of  easily  misun- 

T.,,^      These    32    Colorado          -  -i  do  not  favor  authorization  of  the  Cen-  (jerstood   sentiments  as  forthrightly.  as 

nrolec's    woud    consume  tral  Arizona  Project  Even  If  we  correct  odious  honestly,  and  as  courageously  as  the  Sen- 

Ser  depletion. 1.200.000  provisions  of  the  P^^^ff "'  f '„f  ^^^.^^^^^^^^^  ator  has  this  afternoon. 

Questl   n-    If   the   Central   Arl^na   project  ^e rtlons" of°waterf     mTe  Colorado  Rive^r  It   takes  statesmanship   tO  stand  finn 

la^o^tructed  and  authorized  to  use  Colo-  ^yf„7^,%^rn  Slope  enUUes."  m  proposing  long-range  solutions  which 

rado    River    water   at    Lee    Perry    how    many  '^^^^^  ^^^^.  respect  may  we  suggest  that  be-  ^jU    benefit    an    entire    region.    It    takes 

projects  and  what  size    will  Colorado  be  able  ^^^^^  ^^^  senate  proceeds  with  legislation  on  statesmanship   to  face   up  to  what  I  as- 

to  supply  thereafter  with  sufBclent  water  to  ^^^   subject,   that    it   direct    the   Bureau   of  ^^^^^  ^.^jj  ^  ^^^  overwhelming  sentiment 

operate'                                  ^  ,    v,  .>,    mn  Rcciamuion  to  make  a  thorough  and  com-  reflecting  in  part  partisan  political  lines 

Answer:    See   Tipton   and   Kalmbach    inc.  ^^^^^^^.^  study  and  offlclal  report  on   i.ie  evidence    here    this 

Report  <Page  21,    A.,  I  ""/1^^^"^'*,,^^„",,'^°":  water  supply  of   the   Colorado  River  over  a  ''^''L'^    "'^though  I  hasten  to  add  that 

clu^slous    of    this    comprehensive    report.    It  ^^^,^,^  ^^  .,^  ,„,  ,,,y  y,,,,  n^'^oTagie     frSm     Wyoming     and    I 

*^h"uUl    the    delivery    at    Lee    Ferry    be  Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  ^^^^^^  together.  We  are  working  together 

8  250  000  acre-feet  per  year  us  required  by  Senator  vield'  for  the  benefit  of  Wyoming  and  for  the 

the  Colorado  River  Compact,  the  limitation  j^^.    aLLOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  p^tire  region  in  opposing  this  bill.  I  made 

of   the   net    beneficial   ccmsumptive   t^^c    'n  from  Wyoming.  a  statement  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 

the   upper   Division.   Including   «;aP°'^;'°  Mr    HANSEN.   I  wish  to  compliment  .^^   j^^^   ^.pp^   expressing    some   senti- 

from  t^e  reservoirs  of  ^^«  Vf^^   5  600  000  the  distinguisiid  Senator  from  Culurado  ^^    composed    by    my    distinguished 

River  Storage   projects,   wou.d    be  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  immeasurably  to  a  full  colleague. 

*^it  Mn  be  very  much  less  than  5.600,000  understanding  of  this  most  difficult  and         .p^^   Senator   this    afternoon,   among 

acre-feet  but  that  is  the  most  It  can  be.  So.  involved   question.    I   thank   the   distin-  _^^^^^  things,  has  referred  to  the  growth 

instead  of  the   7.500.iX)0  apportioned   to   it  gashed  Senator  from  Colorado  for  the  ^^   population    which    will    characterize 

by    the  Colorado    River    Compact.    It    now  (.Q^tribution  he  has  made  here  this  af-  ^^^^    decades    ahead    for    the    Colorado 

shrinks  to  5.600.000  or  less  .,„„,.^   .„  ternoon.  I  am  not  surprised  that  he  would  .      ,  ^^    There  is  one  factor  that  I 

But.  If   1.200,000  acre-feetj^duertfj^°  ^^^^    ^^^^   contribution,    bec.iuse.    first  .^ould  like  to  refer  to.  The  Senator  from 

'''''nJ;rir^1^?40^(^  a' re-teeTAnd.  should  of  all.  he  is  a  man  trained  and  skilled  Colorado  has  devoted  a  portion  of  his 

Zvir^mflow^ule  Colorado  River  drop  m   water  law.   He   knows  tne  West.   He  .p^^rks  to  a  discussion  of  the  potential 

to  its  34-year  average  on  top  of  the  Central  ^nows   Colorado.    He    knows    the    prob-  ^.j-owlh  of  the  upper  basin  States.  He  has 

Arizona  diversion,  the    'net  beneficial  con-  j^^^g  Qf  tj^g  river.  He  knows  the  success-  ^^^^^^  of  the  mineral  resources  which 

sumptive  use"  would  beconae  3.416.000;  arid  ^^  approaches  that  have  been  used  in  ^^.^   ^^^^^   expect   to   extract   from  our 

that  would  end  all  project  construction  m  ^^^  ^^^j.  ^^.  ^^^^^  ^j  ^^^,  ^^^.pj^  States  in  ^^^^^^  j^  ^^^^^  States  in  the  near  future. 

the  upper  Basin.  Colorado  the  Colorado  River  Basin  area  in  order  ^    ^      spoken  of  the  direct  relationship 

„.*°^°^m  lh^r7"the  f  IS  and  hL  bee°n  an  to   make    the    great    progress    that   has  bet^.pen  the  availability  of   water  and 

«.7/m^.hort^erofpubnc  water,  disputes  marked  the  development  of  this  region.  ^^^^  economic  feasibility  of  mineral  en- 

t^vf  The  actual  supply  of  water  has  varied         i  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  brings  terprises.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact 

from  year  to  vear  and  from  season  to  season  jg  ^ear  also  the  seniority  he  enjoys  in  ^^^^  j^  ^.jji  ^g^^^  perhaps  1  to  l'^  barrels 

and  there  has  been  no  end  t.i  estimates  by  ^^^  Senate    It  entitles  him  to  the  con-  ^^  water  to  produce  a  barrel  of  oil  from 

interested  parties   In  1965  the  Upper  Basin  sjjpration   that  I  am  certain  his  views  ^^^  ^^j  shales  which  hold  such  great  pos- 

authoritles     undertook  _;\.^/°J"p;57^;p'  y  will  be  accorded  sibllities   as   an   energy   source   for  our 

study  of  the  Colorado  Ruer   w.  ter  suppo         ^^^  Senator  has  an  intimate  knowl-  ^ 

^^oTiunfslUaTheuToer  Colorado  River  edge  of  the  problems  of  the  West,  and  ^he' Senator  has  spoken  of  the  direct 

co^i^ion  of  Salt  Lake  City  employed  Tip-  particularly  ot  the  water  problems  of  tht  relationship  between  the  availability  0: 

ton  and  Kalmbach.  Inc  .  a  well-known  Inter-  ^Vest.  He  IS  recognized  as  a  very  diligent  ^.^^^^   ^^^^   ^^^   economic   feasibility  of 

nationally  experienced  water  authority  and  legislator  in  water  problems,  as  well  as  ^^^^^  mineral  enterprises.  The  Senator 

reputable  engineering  firm  of  Denver,  Co  o-  ^^    problems    that    concern    the    Rocky  ^^^    mentioned    such    water-consuming 

rado  and  one  that  la  ramiiiar  with  the  Colo-  j^j^^^^^jj^  States  in  many  other  areas  actruies    as   the    petrochemical    indus- 

rado  River,  to  make  a  ^^;-;'j;^%^""'y^^;;.  The  prestige  he  brings  on  behalf  of  the  "  agriculture,   and.   as   I   have  ju.n 

;rm^'^wUhThrcSs?ion'Ttwar;  upper  basin  states  and  Cahfurnla  in  tms  f^^^^.^.f  ,,,ie. 

m"  t  compTehensive  and  valuable  report.  In  battle  is  important  and  crucial  to  all  Of  ^^^  ^^^  Senator  has  pointed  out  so  weU. 

^ct  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  clarity  and  bold-  us.  Involved  in  this  question  are  issues  ^^^^^  developments  hold  great  promise 

ness"  on  the  subject  and  was  made  without  ^^^t   SO   be\T)nd   the   seven-State   Dasm  ^^^  ^^^               ^^^^^^  States,  particularly 

a  hint   of   prejudice.   Following   are   a  few  ^^^^    rj.^^^  project  themselves  onto  the  g^^^^^^  ^j  Colorado.  Utah,  and 

pertinent    and    general    observations   sUted  ^^^^  national  .^cene.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  ^^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^  Wyoming. 

''^••Based  upon  the  recorded  historic  flow  of  the  treaty  with  ^'^;'^='^«' °"^  ° ^^^^^  ^'^^^l  Early  this  year.  Northcutt  Ely.  who.  as 

the  SSraTRKer.!t  appears  that  nature  1^"^M^•^^'^  ^°  ^'^^^'"'Vn  ntke  most  d^  Senators  know,  is  one  of  the  foremost 

^al  d^rU  that  the  River  will  not  supply  complex  situation  f «^ ,^°  '"«f.^^["°4Vf_^i^  water  lawyers  in  the  world,  as  well  a. 

enough  water  to  support  the  apportionment  flcult  any  easy  resolution  of  these  various  ^^,^^^  _^  special  counsel  for  water  prob- 

made  by  the  Colorado  River  Compact  to  the  issues.  i„mj;  for  the  State  of  Calilornia,  spoke 

Upper   Basin;    an   amount    of    7  5    maf   for  j  ^^^.^0  the  sentiments  of  the  distin-  v                    important  speech  on  the 

consumptive  use  from  the  main  r'y"  to  the  .j^p^j  senator   from  California  wjien  ^ ''     ^  j      -^.^i,,,,  ,,.hich  niav  be  made 

^^:'^^  t^^ScTby-^e  S«t?an  ^^f^^ZZ  tn^ptli^i^"  1  ^T^ -ial  oil  shale  industry.  He  had 

''"S'm^e'*l'rit°hm?t**c-  Indicates    that    there  courage  he  has  shown  once  again  this  this^to  .s^^.  ^^  ^^^^^^^   ^  _^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^.^^. 

will  not  be  enough  water  on  the  lower  river  afternoon  producing  2  million  barrels  of  oil  daily  car. 

to  sustain  a  delivery  of  7  5  maf  for  the  st.ktes  n    js    not    ea.sy    to    opixjse    our    good  ^^   expected    to   require   each    year    the  d.- 

of  Arizona.  California,   and  Nevada,  and  to  friends   from  Arizona.   It  is  not  easy  to  ^.g^gj^„  ^j  ^buut  750,000  .icrc-feei  for  d;re.^ 

take  care  of  the  Mexican  burden  oppose    people    who    are    tr>-ing    to    get  ^^^^^  p^jg  ^,je  bv  the  population  and  affillatea 

"The   obvious   conclusion   la    that   a   Arm  ^.^ter  for  parched  land,  whose  wells  are  industries  which  oil  shale  dtvelopment  »u. 

water  supply  is  not  available  In  the  Colorado  .  ^  ^.^ose  cities  will  feel  very  add  to  the  economy  of  the  ^'PP^^^'olor.ia^ 

River  to  satisfy  a  basic  beneficial  consump-  ^I^  "f  "[^      ^^.^   of   inadequate   water  River  Basin    Of  this,  perhaps  500,000  *o-... 

tlve   use   requirement   of   7  5   maf   from   the  acutelj    tne   pmcn   01    umurM  ^^  consumed,   and   say   250.000  returned  to 

main  stem  b^  Arizona.  California,  and  Ne-  supply. 
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the  river.  The  return  flow,  as  In  all  cases  of 
return  flow  everywhere,  will  carry  with  It 
Bome  degree  of  contamination.  Such  pollu- 
uon  cuuld  create  a  serious  problem,  locally 
and  interstate,  to  the  extent  that  It  reduces 
the  usability  of  the  water  In  the  river  down- 
stream. 
Mr.  Ely  continued :  ' 

The  impairment  may  conceivably  be  char- 
acterized as  an  additional  consumptive  use. 
but  this  is  a  separate  area.  Second,  as  to 
supply  the  total  lawful  usable  supply  In  the 
Upper  Basin  Is  a  good  deal  less  than  the 
to-uii  visible  supply.  This  is  due  to  Inter- 
sute  commitments  to  downstream  users.  The 
effect,  particularly  In  Colorado,  Is  that  there 
is  not  enough  uncommitted  water  available 
lor  use  m  the  State  of  origin  to  supply  the 
anticipated  water  requirements  of  the  oil 
shale  Industry,  and  these  requirements  must 
be  met  in  large  part  by  the  purchase  of 
existing  water  rights,  perhaps  reducing  the 
states  agricultural  economy  in  some  degree 
is  a  partial  offset  to  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  new  Industry.  The  ultimate 
remedy  which  may  well  come  about  is  the 
importation  of  several  million  acre-feet  an- 
nually into  the  Colorado  River  Basin  from 
other  watersheds. 

With  particular  reference  to  Mr.  Ely's 
last  statement,  where  he  spoke  about  the 
ultimate  remedy  lying  in  the  importa- 
tion of  several  million  acre-feet  of  water 
annually  into  the  Colorado  River  Basin : 
If  there  is  any  doubt  in  anyone's  mind 
aijout  the  proportion  of  this  problem, 
Mr.  Ely's  perspective  should  prove  very 
Instructive.  This  is  a  national  problem, 
as  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  so 
often  stressed. 

Without  getting  ourselves  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  watei  rights  problem  In 
our  Western  States,  would  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  care  to  respond  to  these 
remarks  of  Northcutt  Ely? 

I  invite  the  Senator's  comment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
I  have,  over  the  period  of  appproxi- 
mately  the  last  3  hours,  responded  to  all 
of  them  in  one  way  or  another.  If  the 
Senator  wishes  me  to  respond  specifically 
to  any  of  Mr.  Ely's  remarks,  and  will 
hand  them  to  me.  I  shall  be  glad  to  try 
to  do  so.  My  attention  was  diverted. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  No;  I 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  sure  I  have  dis- 
cussed all  of  these  points:  The  matter 
of  the  regional  appproach,  that  it  Is  a 
problem  which  has  to  be  resolved  on  a 
regional  basis,  but  that  it  is  in  fact  a 
national  problem,  because  you  cannot 
take  Arizona,  California,  Nevada,  and 
the  four  other  States,  having  one- 
twelfth  of  the  land  volume  of  the  con- 
tiguous United  States,  and  think  of  it  in 
any  other  terms  than  that  it  is  a  na- 
tional problem.  We  are  not  just  dealing 
with  a  little  water  fight  here  between 
a  couple  of  people  who  are  just  naturally 
ornery.  We  are  talking  about  the  life  of 
our  States.  That  is  why  it  is  such  a  vital 
issue. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  could  not  agree  more. 
When  I  invited  the  Senator's  comment. 
I  simply  wanted  to  give  him  another  op- 
portunity to  emphasize  what  he  has  so 
eloquently  stated  already. 

I  was  speaking  about  the  development 
of  our  oil  shale  industry.  We  all  know, 
because  it  was  brought  so  forciably  to 
our  attention  not  too  many  weeks  ago, 
the  precariousness  of  depending  upon 


foreign  sources  of  oil  for  our  national 
security,  to  the  extent  that  I  believe  we 
all  with  one  accord  started  looking  to 
our  own  resources  to  see  what  we  might 
do  in  order  to  become  more  self-sufficient 
and  less  dependent  upon  foreign  sources 
of  supply. 

I  pointed  out — or  rather  Mr.  Ely  did, 
whose  words  I  quoted — that  this  will  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  water,  that  it  may 
take  three-quarters  of  a  million  acre- 
feet  annually  in  order  to  develop  the 
sort  of  oil  shale  operation  that  we  must 
have. 

He  went  on  to  point  out  tl-at  perhaps 
a  third  of  that  amount  mu  ■  return  to 
the  original  stream  in  a  somewhat  pol- 
luted condition,  and  that  in  effect  this 
in  itself  would  be  a  consumptive  use. 

I  repeat  that  simply  because  I  think 
what  the  Senator  was  saying  is  so  im- 
portant that  all  Senators  should  have 
it  impressed  upon  their  minds  a  second 
time.  That  is  how  vital  I  think  these 
considerations  are. 

If  the  upper  basin  States  are  to  make 
the  contribution  that  I  believe  they  can 
to  their  own  economies,  to  their  own 
people,  and  increase  as  well  that 
strength  which  potentially  is  theirs  to 
add  to  the  national  muscle  and  to  our 
national  ability,  we  must  develop  these 
resources  within  the  States. 

There  is  only  one  way  that  we  can  de- 
velop an  oil  shale  industry,  and  that  is 
by  the  application  of  rather  significant 
amounts  of  water.  So,  this,  on  top  of 
everything  else,  adds  to  the  increased 
demand  that  will  certainly  be  placed 
upon  the  Colorado  River. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct,  and  he  has  pointed  out  the  im- 
mediacy of  this  whole  problem  which 
would  not  exist  if  we  were  merely  talking 
about  developing  this  for  agricultural 
areas. 

The  immediacy  is  the  population 
growth  which  is  very  great,  as  we  know, 
and  also  the  development  of  the  oil  shale 
and  the  development  of  agricultural 
land. 

It  is  not  for  some  bureaucrat  down- 
town to  decide  whether  agricultural  land 
should  be  developed  in  one  State  to  the 
detriment  of  another  State. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much  for  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  said,  we 
would  be  foolish  to  rely  on  the  develop- 
ment of  one  mineral  to  the  exclusion  of 
others.  I  would  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  the  recent  explosion  in  de- 
mand for  uranium  minerals  which  the 
world  is  now  experiencing.  The  arid  pla- 
teaus of  the  upper  basin  States  of  Wyo- 
ming, Colorado,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico 
contain  the  world's  largest  known  re- 
serves of  uranium  ore.  'With  the  great 
expansion  of  nuclear  powerplants  which 
are  proliferating  in  this  country,  and 
with  the  dedication  of  nuclear  power  to 
many  other  peaceful  purposes,  the  de- 
mand for  uranium  has  suddenly  grown 
very  intense.  Exploration,  mining,  and 
production  is  booming  in  our  Western 
States.  Obviously,  water  in  large  quan- 
tities will  be  necessary  for  the  full  mining 
and  processing  of  this  important  re- 
source. Water  to  support  the  expanding 


communities,  which  are  bound  to  emerge 
on  oiu-  high  prairies  will  also  be  vitally 
needed. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, and  would  only  say  that  the  devel- 
opment of  water  projects  in  the  West 
must  be  part  and  parcel  of  an  overall  na- 
tional policy  which  recognizes  the  neces- 
sary and,  indeed,  inevitable  development 
of  our  many  natural  resources.  To  walk 
clumsily  down  the  road,  ignoring  these 
larger  policy  considerations,  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  very  unbecoming  indulgence  on 
the  part  of  our  National  Congress. 

I  salute  the  senior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. He  has  brought  much  light  and 
reason  to  this  debate  and  I  am  extremely 
proud  to  be  associated  with  him  here 
today. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  so 
much  for  his  kind  words.  His  own  con- 
tributions to  this  matter  have  been  very 
great. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  much  of  what  he  has 
said  this  afternoon  in  regard  to  the 
needs  of  the  basin. 

I  do  feel  that  most  of  the  basin  prob- 
lems the  Senator  has  talked  about  are 
handled  in  the  bill  under  consideration, 
S.  1004.  Does  the  Senator  consider  that 
this  bill  is  a  violation  of  the  compact? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Do  I  consider  it  to  be  a 
violation  of  which  compact? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Of  the  Colorado  River 
Compact  of  1922. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  would  not  be  except 
as  to  the  portion  of  it  which  is  based 
upon  the  Gila  River,  and  the  Senator 
knows  the  history  of  that  as  well  as  I  do. 
Colorado  has  always  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  the  use  of  water  in  the  Gila 
River  and  other  rivers  in  Arizona  Eire  to 
be  charged  to  Arizona,  and  are  part  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin. 

In  the  case  of  California  against  Ari- 
zona, between  those  States,  a  diiferent 
result  was  reached.  Colorado  was  not  a 
party  to  that  lawsuit.  We  do  not  con- 
sider ourselves  bound  by  it. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  will  agree 
however  that  section  12  of  S.  1004 
clearly  protects  the  upper  basin — it 
reads: 

Rights  of  the  Upper  Basin  to  the  consump- 
tive use  of  water  apportioned  to  that  basin 
from  the  Colorado  River  system  by  the 
Colorado  River  Compact  shall  not  be  re- 
duced or  prejudical  by  any  use  of  such  water 
in  the  Lower  Basin. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  has  re- 
ferred to  section  12  several  times  during 
the  course  of  this  debate.  On  what  page 
is  that? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Page  40,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
be  very  honest  with  the  Senator  about 
this.  I  think  that  this  provision  was  put 
into  the  bill  to  try  to  protect  the  entitle- 
ment of  the  upper  States  to  their  share 
of  basin  water. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Does  the  Senator  not 
agree  that  we  are  not  desirous  of  taking 
any  water  from  the  upper  basin  to  which 
we  are  not  legally  entitled? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  fact  is  that  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project  can  never  pay  off 
except  with  the  deferred  development  of 
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the  upper  basin  water  There  is  not  any 
question  about  that 

There  is  then  another  i.eiT  immediate 
situation  which  I  discussed  Friday  and 
which    I    discussed    very    briefly    again 

today 

Very  frankly— and  I  am  honest  about 
this — if  the  central  Arizona  project  is 
authorized  as  provided  m  S.  1004.  I  can- 
not see  that  there  v.ill  be  enough  money 
in  the  reclamation  fund  in  the  next  20 
years  to  build  any  Coijrado  project 

Mr  FANNIN  Let  us  talk  about  the 
payo?.  I  disagree  with  the  statement  of 
the  Senator. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project  is.  in  lar^e  measure,  de- 
pendent for  financial  feasibility  upon  the 
revenues  generated  at  Glen  Canyon 
Dam.  which  in  turn  result  from  the  flow 
of  water  through  the  Glen  Canyon 
generators? 

Mr   ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  A  large  percentage— I 
think  someone  uf;ed  the  fieure  of  over  50 
percent — of  the  revenues  would  come 
from  that  source 

Ho'.v  could  that  revenue  be  provided 
unless  sufficient  water  flows  through 
those  turbines? 

The  Senator  in  Ins  statement  concedes 
that  the  upper  basin  States  must  deliver 
75  mi.:ion  acre-feel  of  water,  regard- 
less of  what  is  in  the  river,  over  a  10- 
vear  period 

Mr    ALLOTT   The  Senator  is  correct 

Mr.  FANNLV  Is  it  not  also  true,  in 
accordance  with  a  letter  of  May  15.  1965. 
from  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  Chair- 
man AspiNALL,  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  that  the 
studies  of  revenue  available  :or  the  Up- 
per Colorado  River  storage  project  are 
predicated  upon  an  a.ssumed  -minimum 
delivery  requirement  averaging  8,250.000 
acre-feet  annually  at  Lee  Ferry"? 

This  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  finan- 
cial feasibility  of  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  storage  project  was  predicated. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  cannot  quite  make  out 
what  the  Senator  is  saying,  but  I  do  nOw 
believe  it  is  quite  accurate.  From  whose 
letter  Ls  the  Senator  quotir.g? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  A  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  Chairman 
ASPIN.M.L,  dated  May  15.  1965. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  It  is  no  wonder  that  I  am 
confused,  then. 

Mr  FANNIN.  It  so  happened  that  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  made  some  of 
these  decisions,  in  cooperation  with  Con- 
gress, as  to  how  much  water  was  neces- 
sary at  Glen  Canyon  Dam  so  far  as  the 
financial  feasibility  of  the  project  was 
concerned. 

Mr   ALLOTT.  If  the  Senator  is  saying 
that    the    upper    basin    States    are    re- 
sponsible   for    all    the    Mexican    Water 
Treaty  obligation,  the  answer  is  "No  " 
Mr "  FANNIN.   I  had  not  stated  that. 
Mr   ALLOTT   On  the  other  hand  the 
revenues  of  Glen  Canyon  Dam  are  appor- 
tioned by  the  act  among  the  upper  basin 
States  for  assistance  in  the  construction 
of  participating  projects,  a  great  many 
of  which  have  not  yet  been  authorized. 
I  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  hold  in  my 
hand  a  document  from  which  I  have 
quoted  to  him  many  times  the  summary 
report  of  the  central  Arizona  project,  for 


Federal  payment  power  arrangements. 
And  I  remind  the  Senator  that  he  has  no 
feasibility  report  on  the  3.000-second- 
foot  aqueduct. 

Mr.  FANNIN  I  remind  the  Senator 
that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  even 
studied  a  3.800-second-foot  aqueduct, 
and  the  3.000-second-foot  aqueduct  was 
adopted  as  a  reasonable  compromise 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr  Weinberg  and  his 
associates  did  not  produce  it  at  the  hear- 
ings 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  remind  the  Senator 
that  in  the  State  of  California  they  have 
an  aqueduct,  and  it  is  built  to  carry  about 
1.200.000  or  more  acre-feet  of  water,  and 
they  have  just  allocated  650.000  acre-feet 
of  water,  paid  for  by  the  metropolitan 
district. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  By  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia 

Mr.  FANNIN.  They  must  have  thought 
It  was  a  Kcxjd  investment,  and  we  believe 
this  is  a  good  investment.  If  the  people 
of  California   were   willing   to  pay  that 

for  their  aqueduct 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Let  me  say  this  to  the 
Senator.  I  refer  to  paee  21  of  the  docu- 
ment I  have  just  mentioned  On  the 
central  Arizona  project,  limited  by  a 
2,500-.'^econd-foot  aqueduct,  there  would 
be  available  for  Arizona,  in  1975.  2.142.- 
000  acre -feet 

Mr.  FANNIN  The  Senator  is  correct 
Mr.  ALLOTT,  That  would  decrca.se  by 
approximately  600.000  acre-feet  to  1,538.- 
000.  in  1990.  It  would  decrea.se  another 
approximately  300.000  feet  m  the  year 
2000  to  1.258,000,  and  it  would  decrease 
in  the  year  2030  to  822.000 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  know  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  realizes 

Mr.  AIXOTT.  I  am  .sorry  I  i;ot  my 
lines  crossed  there.  What  happens  is  that 
you  do  start  limited  by  a  2.500-second- 
foot  aqueduct  from  1,650.000  and  you  go 
down  to  676,000  acre-feet  in  the  year 
2030.  That  is,  provided  that  the  upper 
basin  is  developed 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  assumes  a  4.4  mil- 
lion acre-fei't  guarantee  in  perpetuity 
to  California,  and  this  is  not  the  basi.-> 
upon  which  we  are  planning  our  project 
The  California  priority  is  not  provided 
in  perpetuity,  under  S.  1004. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  is  provided  for  27 
years 

Mr  FANNIN  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr  ALIXDTT  I  call  the  Senator's  at- 
tention to  this — and  I  say  it  in  all  sin- 
cerity. You  cannot  pay  off  the  central 
Arizona  project  except  upon  the  deferred 
development  of  the  upper  basin  The  fig- 
ures may  alter  slightly,  but  they  will  not 
alter  that.  So  during  the  time  that  the 
deliveries  are  going  down  from  1.650.000 
to  676.000.  or  from  2.142.000  to  822.000— 
whichever  figure  is  used — the  water  being 
paid  for  and  delivered  in  Arizona  will  be 
somebody's  water,  and  it  will  be  the  wa- 
ter of  Colorado.  UUh,  and  Wyoming. 
One  cannot  get  away  from  that 

Mr.  FANNIN.  It  is  no  more  Colorado's, 
Utah's,  or  Wyoming's  water  than  it  is 
water  of  the  lower  basin.  It  is  provided 
for  in  the  compact.  The  compact  was 
mcide  to  protect  the  upper  basin  States 
from  California,  l)ecause  tliey  did  not 
want  California  to  have  all  the  rights 
to  the  water. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona is  getting  perilously  close  to  a 
breach  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  We  are  turning  back 
history.  The  Senator  is  trying  to  turn 
back  history,  so  I  believe  we  should  take 

;nt<5  consideration 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  am  not  trying  to  turn 
back  history.  I  am  just  trying  to  lay  the 
facts  out  cold.  The  cold  facts  are  as 
shown  in  every  report  we  have.  It  .s 
shown  in  the  hearings,  it  is  in  the  re- 
port on  page  142.  and  it  is  in  the  docu- 
ment to  which  I  have  just  referred,  that 
as  the  central  Arizona  project  is  built, 
11  starts  out  with  a  relatively  high  pro- 
portion of  water.  Frankly.  I  hope  the 
Senator's  State  gets  U-.'^  project.  I  hope 
to  God  that  happens,  but  I  hope  to  God 
I  never  .see  the  day  when  tlie  project 
IS  built  under  the  terms  of  the  pending 
bill 

As  you  proceed  in  time  to  the  year 
2030.  you  do  not  have  as  much  water 
Why  do  you  not  have  as  much  water' 
Because  by  that  time,  it  is  presumed  that 
the  upper  basin  States  will  finally  have 
received  their  little  dribble-drabble,  and 
will  have  been  able  to  develop  their  proj- 
ects, and  with  the  development  of  their 
projects,  there  will  not  be  as  much  water 
for  Arizona.  So  the  only  po.ssible  way  in 
which  Arizona  can  pay  for  this  is  with 
water  to  which  the  upper  basin  States 
have  an  entitlement,  and  there  is  no  way 
out  of  It.  Even  Reclamation  Commis- 
sioner Dominy  said,   "I  agree.  " 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  can  also  quote  him  ir. 
several  places  where  he  disagreed. 

But  if  we  take  the  development  fund 
figures  that  were  utilized  in  the  report 
on  S.  1004  we  have  $377,302,000  surplus 
by  the  year  2025.  even  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  Arizona  is 
guaranteeing  Calif oi-nia  4.4  million  acre- 
feet.  By  the  year  2050.  we  would  have 
almost  $1.3  billion  surplus  that  would  be 
available  in  the  fund. 

All  I  wish  to  ask  of  the  Senator— and 
I  believe  I  received  an  answer — is  that 
nothing  in  the  pending  bill.  S.  1004,  is  in 
violation  of  the  compact  and  nothing  in 
the  bill  requires  the  upper  basin  States 
to  do  anything  other  than  what  is  re- 
quired by  the  compact. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  will  not  agree  with  the 
presumption  in  the  bill  that  the  Gila 
waters  are  not  accountable  under  the 
Colorado  River  compact.  It  does  go 
against  the  compact;  yes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  read  section  12  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  know  that.  I  also  have 
read  it.  The  Senator  asked  me  a  ques- 
tion. I  am  only  supposed  to  let  him  ask 
questions.  The  Senator  asked  me  a  ques- 
tion, and  I  attempted  to  answer  it.  I  said 
that  insofar  as  that  Is  true,  I  believe  It 
does  go  against  the  compact.  There  are 
.some  ways  in  that  respect  that  I  believe 
it  could  interpret  and  abrogate  the  com- 
pact. I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  that  section  12  of  the  bill 
is  an  attempt  to  prevent  it. 

But  in  the  year  2030,  with  all  this  wa- 
ter flowing  down  into  the  central  Ari- 
zona project  all  these  years,  the  recovery 
of  this  water,  through  court  means  or 
other,  will  be  a  most  difficult  project. 
We  have  to  bring  the  water  back  up  the 
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river  to  the  upper  basin  States,  which 
are  entitled  to  it. 
Now   does  the  Senator  wish  to  ask  a 

"^Mr     FANNIN.    The    bill    only    pro- 

licip^* 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Does  tlie  Senator  wish 

to  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Yes,  I  shall  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  list  of  projects  for 
the  ST;.te  of  Colorado.  Arizona  has  sup- 
ported -nese  projects  over  the  years. 
Arizo::a  has  not  had  any  project  on  the 
Colorado  to  work  into  central  Arizona, 
such  as  the  CAP.  since  1947. 1  should  like 
to  present  to  the  Senate,  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  the  reclamation  projects. 
entire  .V  or  partly  within  the  State  of 
Colorado,  authorized  since  1950;  and  the 
amour.:  is  $972,651,500. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  the  Senator  asks  that 
that  be  printed  in  the  Record,  I  do  not 
object  I  have  not  seen  the  piece  of  paper. 
It  may  not  be  complete. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unar.in:aus  consent  that  the  list  of  the 
reclamation  projects,  entirely  or  partly 
within  Colorado,  authorized  since  1950, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tnerr  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordertci  ♦o  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows . 

RtCUM.AilON   PROJECTS    tNTIRLLY   OR    PARTLY   WITHIN 
COLORAOO.  AUTHORIZED  SINCi   i9b0 


"luject 


Date  authorized 


Authorized 
cost 


Enliiei/  <»l'in  Colorado: 

CoHt^an  pioiect..    

Florida  iioiect 

Sill  srDiect 

Smilh  Fctk  proiect 

Fry.njpji-Arkansas   proi- 
ect 
bo5t*ic»  Patk  proiect      . 
Fruitlsnl  *.Vsa  proiect. . . 


July  19« 

April  1966.. 

do. 
-.  do 
August  1962  ... 

September  1964 
..do 


$16,086,000 
6.963.500 
3.373.000 
3.  439. 000 

170.000.000 

4.010,000 
27.285.000 


Subtotal -     231.156.500 

Firtlywil'i  n  Colorado:  ,  „„,  „„„ 

Pine  Pi. n  project  exten-    April  1956 5,080,000 

sen.'        Colotado-New 

Meiico 
Colorado     River     storage  do     .       ...    635,102,000 

pro|PCt (5  Stales). 
San  Ju3i-Chama   proiect.     Junel%2..         -       85.328,000 

Colo:a1j-New  Mexico. 
S3.eri-F;ii   Hook    piO|ect.    September  1964  .       15.485,000 

ColoudoWyortimg. 

SutiLtal 74K495J00 

Total - 972T651.'500 


1 


<  later  lujnd  Inteasible. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  dist:npuished  colleague. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  congratulate  my  distinguished  col- 
league on  the  address  which  he  has  made. 
The  address  contained  an  enormous 
amour.:  of  history  and  commonsense. 

I  was  especially  interested  in  the  col- 
loquy between  my  distinguished  col- 
leaaiie  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  .i.rizona  I  Mr.  Fannin!  as  to  why 
Arizonr.  would  not  support  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  which 
has  been  proposed.  After  all,  the  amend- 
ment would  give  them  the  central  Ari- 
zona project,  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona was  a  sponsor  of  the  previous  year. 
This  was  the  approach  suggested  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  proposal 
has  the  safeguards  in  it  which  we  need, 


and  the  safeguards  which  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  wan'  .^.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  could  do  a  great  ser^'ice  to  the  Senate 
and  to  all  of  the  seven  States  in  our  area 
of  the  Southwest  if  we  passed  the  sub- 
stitute as  the  method  to  go  forward  in 
solving  all  of  our  problems.  Does  that 
seem  like  a  sensible  approach  to  the 
Senator? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  exactly  what  we 
are  trying  to  do,  as  I  said  before  the 
Senator  returned  from  his  committee 
hearing.  All  we  have  to  do  is  forget  that 
somersaulting  Secretary  of  Interior  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  pick  up  our  respon- 
sibility and  exercise  good  judgment  as 
Senators.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  have  a  bill  here  which,  in 
my  judgment,  would  take  a  basin  ap- 
proach and  get  away  from  compounding 
the  problems,  which  we  would  do  with 
the  pending  bill.  We  would  pick  up  our 
responsibilities  and  exercise  our  good 
judgment  in  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  was  disappointed 
not  to  see  the  names  of  the  two  Senators 
from  Arizona  on  the  substitute  which 
the  Senator  offered.  I  was  happy  to  co- 
sponsor  the  measure.  I  notice  that  both 
of  the  Senators  from  California  are  co- 
sponsors,  as  are  the  Senators  from  Utah. 
I  had  hoped  that  the  Senators  from  Ari- 
zona would  have  done  more.  I  see  that 
they  are  noticeable  by  their  lack  of  sup- 
poi-t  for  this  measure. 

Without  being  sardonic,  the  one  thing 
we  are  truthfully  looking  for  is  a  method 
to  provide  the  water  needed  by  all  seven 
States.  The  approach  offered  in  substi- 
tute of  the  senior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, cosponsored  by  me  and  a  variety 
of  other  Senators,  is  the  approach  which 
will  bring  us  most  closely  to  that  goal. 
This  is  something  which  seems  so  evi- 
dent to  me  that  I  am  surprised  that  we 
are  having  extended  argument  in  con- 
nection with  it.  The  answer  seems  self- 
evident  to  me. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  and  I  fol- 
lowed the  many,  many  meetings  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  various  States  for 
several  years.  The  Senator  from  Arizona 
is  aware  of  these  meetings  also  because 
he  was  the  Gtovernor  of  his  great  State. 
I  had  hopefully  looked  forward  to  this 
seven-State  development  plan  which  I 
thought  would  solve  and  go  a  long  way 
towaids  solving  many  of  the  problems 
there.  It  seems  to  me  that  with  S.  1004 
we  are  treading  backward  now  as  fast 
as  we  can. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  fully  subscribe  with 
the  statements  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  observation? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor talked  about  the  bill  and  certainly 
covered  it  eloquently.  However,  I  wish  to 
ask  the  question  again:  What  happened 
to  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives'' Was  it  not  held  up  because  it  had 
a  controversial  dam;  and  the  bill  is  not 
being  carried  forward  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  the  present  time,  nor 
is  there  any  indication  it  will  be.  I  shall 
answer  by  saying  we  must  have  legisla- 
tion, not  debate. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  This  biU  might  still  have 
been  possible  if  the  Secretary  of  Interior, 


who  is  from  the  Senator's  State,  had  not 
made  the  unfortunate  statement  that 
this  bill  is  a  gim  pointed  at  the  North- 
west. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
on  his  excellent  speech  today.  The  Sena- 
tor is  a  public  servant  v^-ho  has  devoted 
years  of  liis  life  in  connection  with  these 
problems  riot  only  in  the  Senate  but  also 
in  his  State  legislature  in  Colorad'^  be- 
fore he  came  here,  and  as  a  practicing 
attorney.  The  Senator  has  brougrt  a 
wealth  of  experience  to  this  problem 
which  is  common  to  his  State,  my  State, 
and  all  of  the  States  of  the  Southvcst. 
After  listening  to  the  Senalo.  's  .s:cech 
today,  and  after  giving  it  careful  consid- 
eration, as  anyone  concerned  wiih  the 
long-ivaige  development  of  that  entire 
region  would.  I  agree  that  the  reasonable 
solution  would  be  the  amendmcni  that 
the  Senator  proposed,  amendment  214.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  be  a  c^- sponsor  of  the 
Senator's  amendment. 

I  believe  the  Senator's  amendment  em- 
bodies the  principles  on  v.l.ich  we  have 
had  agreement.  At  least  at  one  time  we 
had  agreement  amo'-is:  the  rep  e:-e:-'.ta- 
tives  of  all  the  States  in  the  Coloiaao 
River  3asi.'.;  and.  except  for  nr.e  ^^mall 
vocal  element,  we  iiad  support  of  Ihe  vast 
majority  of  those  people. 

I  believe  the  Senator  has  perfoimed  a 
great  service  here  today  in  bringing  this 
matter  clearly  and  forcefully  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  I  hope  that  the 
Senator's  speech  will  be  carefully  i-ead. 
and  considered  by  Senators  because  we 
are  at  a  rather  crucial  point.  If  we  aban- 
don this  degree  of  cooperation  we  had 
attained  in  the  agreement  among  the 
States  and  suddenly  fracture  ourselves 
into  groups  that  cannot  agree,  we  are  be- 
ginning along  a  perilous  course  that  will 
lead  to  endless  difficulties  and  probably 
would  spell  the  doom  of  any  central  Ari- 
zona project  in  this  session  of  Congress 
or  probably  in  a  subsequent  session  of 
Consrcss. 

I  wish  with  all  of  my  heart  that  this 
problem  can  be  solved,  as  does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado.  My  heart  aches  for 
Arizona  because  Arizona  needs  its  water 
desperately. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  And  needs  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  other  six  States  in  the  basin. 
Mr.  MOSS.  And  needs  the  cooperation 
of  the  other  six  States  in  the  basin,  and 
in  developing  it  under  a  system  whereby 
all  may  equitably  share  in  their  rights  to 
the  water.  We  must  share  the  water 
there  and  the  sine  qua  non  is  to  have 
enough  water  to  pass  around,  and  enough 
water  in  the  river. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  and  I  am 
happy  to  associate  myself  with  him  in 
his  statement  and  in  his  amendment. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  be- 
cause his  contributions  in  the  Chamber 
and  in  committee  in  the  development 
of  the  legislation  which  has  been  offered 
have  been  very  considerable. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  one  of  the  basic  subjects  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  discussed  so  well  was 
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that  the  superactlvism  of  the  supercon- 
servationists  and  preservationists  in  the 
country  is  the  only  reason  we  did  not 
have  a  bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives last  year.  It  is  simply  lam- 
entable. Certainly  with  the  power  of 
the  Senators,  both  for  and  against  the 
bill,  the  respect  in  which  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden]  is 
held,  and  with  a  unified  approach  we 
could  have  passed  the  biU.  If  we  did  not 
cash  in  our  chips  to  a  few  lobbyists,  this 
amendment  would  give  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  reaffirm  ourselves  in  the  passage 
of  reaUy  meaningful  legislation.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day our  able  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin  1.  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord sundry  prepared  memoranda  con- 
cerning the  Colorado  River  controversy 
on  which  I  wish  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments. 

On  page  21471.  the  memorandum 
entitled  "Increase  in  Hoover-Parker - 
Davis  Power  Rates  After  Payout,"  in- 
serted by  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
discusses  the  power  rates  for  the  Hoover 
and  Parker-Davis  projects,  part  of  which 
I  am  going  to  read.  I  refer  to  the  last 
paragraph  on  page  21471: 

Tbe  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  Develop- 
ment Fund,  established  by  this  section,  fol- 
lows generally  the  precedent  of  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  Fund  established  by 
the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  -Act.  The 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  Development 
Fund,  uiUlke  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
Fund,  does  net  include  the  apportionment 
ot  net  revenues  ajnong  the  States  concerned. 
There  is  good  reason  for  this  difference.  The 
fundamenUl  water  supply  problem  In  the 
lower  basin  Is  one  of  Insufflclency  rather 
than  of  underdevelopment.  Hence  Interests 
Of  the  lower  basin  States  ^^111  best  be  served 
by  using  net  revenues  accruing  to  the  fund 
to  assist  In  the  repayment  of  costs  of  projects 
to  be  authorized  to  augment  the  basin's 
water  supply.  An  apportionment  of  revenuee 
for  use  within  each  State  might,  therefore. 
Impede  further  than  assist  development. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  whether, 
by  inserting  a  memorandum  which  in- 
cludes this  language,  our  able  friend 
from  Arizona  adopts  this  language  as  a 
reflection  of  his  own  position.  But  simply 
for  purposes  of  emphasis,  I  repeat  a  sen- 
tence or  two  from  which  I  have  just 
read: 

Hence  Interests  of  the  Lower  Basin  States 
will  best  be  served  by  using  net  revenues 
accruing  to  the  fund  to  assist  In  the  repay- 
ment of  costs  of  projects  to  be  authorized 
to  augment  the  ba,sins  water  supply. 

If  the  Senator  from  Arizona  does  agree 
that  the  words  he  has  Inserted  in  the 
Record  reflect  his  position,  then  his  posi- 
tion and  my  position  are  identical,  be- 
cause that  is  precisely  the  basis  upon 
which  some  Senators— Democrats  and 
Republicans — have  urged  the  substitute 
now  pending  before  the  Senate. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration's bill,  offered  by  the  two 
Arizona  Senators,  has  been  accurately 
referred  to  as  "a  bill  to  shuffle  short- 
ages." Every  competent  witness  has 
testified  that  there  will  be  more  water. 
not  less,  needed  In  all  the  States,  from 
the  headwaters  of  the  State  of  Colorado 


to  all  seven  States  through  which  the 
Colorado  River  runs. 

I  simply  want  the  Record  to  show  that 
to  that  extent,  to  the  extent  that  my  able 
colleague  believes  that  "interests  of  the 
lower  basin  States  will  best  be  served 
by  using  net  revenues  accruing  to  the 
fund  to  assist  In  the  repayment  of  costs 
of  projects  to  be  authorized  to  augment 
the  basins  water  supply,"  I  am  happy 
that  his  position  and  mine  are  Identical. 

At  any  rate,  the  bill  on  which  he  has 
placed  his  name  does  not  adopt  that 
philosophy. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  California  have 
never  objected  to  the  Idea  that  Hoover 
power  rates  might  eventually  rise  to 
finance  augmentation  of  the  river's 
water  supply.  That  Is,  of  course,  the  pre- 
cise thinking  behind  the  language  In  this 
memorandum. 

However,  82  percent  of  the  Hoover 
power  Is  sold  for  use  In  California  and 
Nevada,  and  we  see  no  earthly  justifica- 
tion for  a  hike  in  rates  solely  to  sub- 
sidize an  otherwise  financially  infeasible 
central  Arizona  project.  The  I>epart- 
ment's  present  plan  Is  to  raise  Hoover 
rates  48  percent  to  pump  money  into  the 
central  Arizona  project. 

That  Is  what  they  say,  and  I  am  going 
to  place  the  letter  In  the  Record,  In  a 
moment.  In  which  they  say  It  to  us.  The 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
said  that,  the  power  users  will  have  their 
rates  hiked  by  almost  50  percent — 48 
percent,  to  be  scrupulously  accurate. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  letter  to  me  from  Kenneth  Holum, 
Assistant  Secretary  oi  the  Interior,  de- 
tailing the  impact  of  the  Secretary's  plan 
on  Hoover  power  customers  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hon.  Thom.\s  H.  Kuchel, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wasfiington.  D  C. 

DtJiR  StNATOR  Kuchel:  The  following  Is  an 
elaboration  of  the  Information  we  gave  at 
the  Executive  Session  of  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  on  June  22 
concerlng  Hoover  power  rates. 

The  average  mill  cost  per  kilowatthour  to 
allottees  for  Hoover  Powerplant  Arm  energy 


13  not  constant  but  varies  from  year  to  year 
depending  upon  yearly  power  generation, 
The  average  for  the  past  several  years  was 
about  2.7  mills  per  kllowatthour.  In  1966  ihe 
average  was  2.71  mills  per  kllowatthour. 
Further,  the  average  also  varies  among  con- 
tractors depending  upon  the  cost  of  generat- 
ing machinery  and  switchyard  facilities  for 
which  each  power  allottee  is  separately  re- 
sponsible. For  1966.  although  the  average  for 
all  contractors  was  2.71  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour,  the  average  for  individual  contractors 
was  as  follows: 

[Mills  I 

City  of  Burbank 2.09 

City  of  Pasadena 2.09 

State   of  Arizona 2  62 

California  Electric  Power  Co.' 19.25 

Metropolitan  Water  District 2.08 

City   of  Glendale 2,03 

City  of  Los  Angeles 3,32 

State  of  Nevada 2.88 

Southern  California  Edison  Co. 4.20 

Energy  reserved  for  United  States 3.06 

'  These  organizations  have  now  been 
merged  and  consolidated. 

In  our  studies  Involving  the  proposed 
Lower  Colorado  River  Development  Fund,  we 
have  assumed  that  the  average  cost  to  con- 
tractors per  kllowatthour  for  Hoover  firm 
energy  after  payout  would  be  4.0  mills,  or  a 
48  percent  Increase  over  the  average  of  2  7 
mills  over  the  last  several  years.  Although  a 
rate  schedule  to  apply  after  payout  has  no: 
been  derived,  nor  are  we  in  a  position  to  state 
what  the  cost  to  any  one  customer  will  be 
after  payout,  a  mathematical  application  o! 
the  percentage  relationship  between  the  pres- 
ent 2.7-miU  average  and  the  assumed  4-inill 
average  after  payout.  Indicates  that  the  cost 
to  Metropolitan  Water  District  would  be  31 
mills  per  kllowatthour  compared  to  its  1966 
average  of  2  08  mills  per  kllowatthour. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Kenneth  Holum, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
explain  the  concern  of  Califomians  over 
the  new  central  Arizona  financing 
scheme.  We  have  printed  the  Secretary's 
financial  analysis  as  an  appendix  to  the 
minority  views  on  this  legislation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  portion  of  that 
analysis  showing  the  balance  In  the  basin 
fund  and  the  reliance  on  Hoover  and 
Parker-Davis  revenues  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  analysis  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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Surplus  revenues  for  development  fund 


III   Net  revenues  to 
development  tund 


Hoover 


Kilowatt- 
hours 


Millions 


Revenue 

Thou- 
sands 


Parker-Davis  Cumulative 

Net  revenues  balance  in 

Kilovvatt-                    to  development  development 

hours       Revenue            fund  fund 


Millions 


Thou- 
sands 


Thousands 


Thousands 


1973. 


1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 — - 

1981 

1982 

1983 „ 


.984.. 


:985.„ 

1986 

1987 

1988.. 


1989 

1990 

1991 - 

1992 

•993....\ 

I994....r: 


Kilowatt- 
hours 


Millions 

,M5 - 3,873 

?I2 3,873 

Pf _ - 3,873 

S - - 3,873 

fc:::::;-- - 3,873 

2000 - — -  3,873 

2002 —  - —  Hll 

20O5 l^ll 

2007 - - --- 3,745 

2008 - - I'll 

2010 - 3,745 

2011 3,660 

2012 -  3,660 

fc;::;;;:;:;:::::;:;::::::::::-:::::::::  t^^ 

2015 3,660 

2Q16 3,660 

2(}\f.'.'.'.'. - 3.660 

2018'!! - -- 3,660 

2019!!! 3,650 

2020!!! - - 3,660 

2021 3.580 

2022  ' i.biO 

2023 3.580 

2024   "            - i.bSQ 

2025 - - 3,580 

Total 130,680 


■ ■ ever,  S.  1004  makes  no  provisions  at  all  for 

111.  Net  revenues  to  their  repayment  from  any  other  source,  and 

Surplus  revenues  for  development  fund  development  fund  clearly    allows    their   repayment    from    that 

Hoover  Parker-Davis                             Cumulative  fund.  Thus,  section  2(a)  (9)   authorizes  con- 

Net  revenues    balance  in  structlon  of  "related  water  distribution  and 

Kilowatt-  to  development  development  drainage  works"   as   a   part  of   the   Central 

''e''6""«  hours    Revenue            '"""              '"""^  Arizona  Project,  and  section  5(f)  (1)  author- 

Thou-  Thou-  izes  disbursement  of  money  from  the  develop- 

sands  Millions      sands        Thousands       Thousands  ment  fund  to  return  "the  costs  of  the  proj- 

^ii'w    " ' ^^^  °^  separable  feature  thereof,  authorized 

11992    ' —--    !!!!!!!!!!!!!  ptirsuant  to  section  2."  were  the  Secretary  to 

ll!992  .......'.    v.'.'..'..'.    I!!I!II"!"I    '...-'. use   this   authority,   a  further  $100   million 

11^992    - burden  would  be  thrust  upon   the  Hoover. 

ii'480    " "  Parker-Davis  rate  payers.  As  the  prices  for 

11  480    — II!I!I!I!!!I    !ir!I!-!!!I!!  irrigation  water,  $10  per  acre-foot,  and  for 

ll!480  I'V.l...    ........    II!I!I!I!I-I    ..'. municipal  and  industrial  water,  $50  per  acre- 

11,480    foot,  are  said  to  be  limited  to  those  amounts 

ii'480  I'lSl      *3'793    ' ^^  ^^^  user's  capacity  to  pay,  it  is  obvious 

ll'480  I'lSl        3!793    "'rill!!!!    !II!!!!!!!!!-  that  they  could  not  pay  an  added  $100  mll- 

ll!480  l!l51        3!793 lion,  and  that  the  power  users  (82  percent  In 

11,480  1,151        3,793    ....-    -ig  ,£3  California  and  Nevada)   must  do  so  via  the 

UUO  1  151        3  793            21' 442              29  594  development  fund.  There  goes  another  $100 

ll'l40  ri51        3)793            2l|426              5l!o20  million  from  the  vanishing  dream  of  a  fund 

11!  140  l!l51        3! 793            21,407             72,427  to  finance  the  addition  of  new  water  to  the 

11,140  1,151        3,793            21.414              93,841  Colorado  River 

11,140  l^lSl         3,793             21.400             115,241  <^ioraao  Ki\er, 

11,140  1,132        3,704             21,314             136,555           ■j^       TfTTrTTFT,     Mr     Prp«;idpr>t     ftt   the 

11140  1132       3  704           21,294           157.849         Mr    KUcntL,.  Mr.  ±'resiaem,  at  i.ne 

11140  1132       3,704          21,274          179,123  end  of  the  payout  period,  it  Is  now  pos- 

ii;i40  1,132       3,704          21,286          200,409  sjble  to  predict  a  maximum  of  $175  mll- 

10  820  1  132       3; 704          lo.sv          uitn  Uon,  not  $378  miUion  as  the  Secretary 

10!  820  i!i32       3! 704          26!  140          268.763  would  have  US  bclleve,  and  not  the  bil- 

\li^  \'\ll       Im          li:^          m:^l  lions    needed    to    augment    the    river's 

10!  820  l!l32         3,704              37,361              378,706  Water   supply. 

"ZTTZ:  ^;77;:7  ~^r^  ^^^n^  ;;7^         of   the   S478   million   of   Hoover   and 

400,220  23,981      78,763         378,706          378,706  p^j-ker-Davls  revenues  pumped  into  the 


3.873 
3,873 
3.873 
3,873 


Sll,992 
11,992 
11.992 
11,992 


» 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  as  you 
can  see,  the  Secretary  himself  admits 
that  there  will  not  be  a  cent  in  the  de- 
velopment fund  until  the  year  2010.  That 
is  a  long  time  from  now,  Mr.  President. 
It  Is  also  a  long  time  after  the  water 
shortage  in  the  Pacific  Southwest  will 
have  become  critical.  If  we  then  crank 
In  the  errors  In  the  Secretary's  analysis, 
we  see  that  the  central  Arizona  project 
will  consume  nearly  another  $200  million 
of  Hoover  and  Parker-Davis  revenues, 
delaying  for  another  decade  the  day 
when  the  basin  fund  will  finally  begin  to 
accumulate  any  money  to  bring  new 
water  Into  the  basin.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  portion  of  the 
minority  views  on  S.  1004  which  explains 
the  errors  In  Secretary  Udall's  financial 
analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUFFTNG  THE  BASIN  FUND 

On  June  26,  1967,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  provided  Senator  Kuchel  with 
financial  tables  reflecting  development  fund 
income  and  disbursements  which  will  ac- 
crue under  S.  1004  as  reported.  A  copy  of 
Secretary  Holum 's  letter  and  accompanying 
tables  is  attached  as  appendix  C  to  these 
views. 

Secretary  Udall  predicts  gross  development 
fund  revenue  over  the  payout  period  of 
«2.261,352.O0O  and  deductions  of  $1,882,- 
646,000.  leaving  a  balance  of  $378,706,000  in 
the  fund  by  the  year  2025.  Careful  study  of 
the  Secretary's  table  reveals: 

1  The  balance  in  the  fund  by  2025  is  over- 
stated by  $173,203,432. 

2.  There  will  be  no  balance  whatsoever  In 
the  fund  untu  2018. 

3.  Raising  the  main  aqueduct  size  to  3,000 
cubic  feet  per  second  adds  $177,147,000  to 
the  project  costs.  There  will  be  no  water  to 
flu  the  Inflated  aqueduct  unless  it  Is  drained 
away  from  the  upper  basin,  diminishing  the 
prospect  of  filling  Lake  Powell. 

*  The  tables  fall  to  disclose  the  possible 
Wdltlonal  $100  million  drain  on  the  fund  for 
distribution  and  drainage  systems  In  Arizona. 


GROSS  OVERSTATEMENT 

The  Secretery's  estimate  of  $2,261,352,000 
of  gross  revenue  to  the  basin  fund  cannot  In- 
crease unless  the  rates  for  the  sale  of  water 
and  p>ower.  or  the  quantities  which  he  esti- 
mates will  be  sold,  change.  But  his  estimate 
of  deductions,  $1,882,646,000  Is  misleading;  It 
can  and  must  change,  and  change  upward 
only.  The  Department  based  Its  estimates  of 
project  costs  on  1963  prices.  There  has  al- 
ready been  a  rise  of  9.2  percent  in  the  cost 
index  (he  Ignores  It),  which  would  result  in 
increasing  the  deductions  from  the  develop- 
ment fund  by  $173,203,432,  as  of  A.D.  2025, 
even  If  there  Is  never  any  further  Increase  in 
construction  costs — a  most  unrealistic  as- 
sumption. As  the  cost  Index  rises  higher  in 
future  years,  this  Incremental  cost,  hence 
these  total  deductions,  will  also  rise.  If  the 
balance  in  the  development  fund  were  cor- 
rected to  reflect  Increased  construction  cost, 
by  the  end  of  the  payout  period  it  could  be 
not  over  one-half  of  the  $378,000,706  claimed 
by  the  Secretary.  The  proposed  new  $30  mil- 
lion Dixie  project  drain  on  the  development 
fund  further  reduces  the  balance  In  A.D. 
2025. 

The  Secretary  admitted  that  there  will  be 
no  net  balance  In  the  development  fund  until 
the  year  2010.  When  corrections  for  even  pres- 
ent (1967)  costs  and  the  Dixie  project  deficit 
are  IncorjKsrated  into  the  calculations,  the 
Secretary's  table  shows  that  the  fund  will  be 
empty  until  at  least  2018.  or  51  years  from 
now. 

Obviously,  the  financing  scheme  which  has 
been  Injected  Into  the  bill  kills  off  any  pos- 
sibility that  a  fund  will  be  created  to  mitigate 
the  water  crisis  In  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 
The  basin  needs  more  water  before  1990,  but 
for  half  a  century  (until  at  least  AJD.  2018) 
there  will  not  be  a  single  cent  In  the  de- 
velopment fund  for  use  to  defray  any  costs 
other  than  Central  Arizona  Project  costs. 

DISTRIBUTION  AND  DRAINAGE  FACILITrES 

Section  16  of  S.  1004.  as  approved  by  the 
committee,  would  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  $768  million  (1963  prices),  plus  a 
wholly  new  Item:  $100  million  for  construc- 
tion of  distribution  and  drainage  facilities 
for  non-Indian  lands. 

The  Department  insists  that  it  Is  not  con- 
templated that  this  added  $100  million  would 
be  paid  out  of  the  development  fund.  How- 


fimd,  a  meager  S175  million  remain  for 
the  purpose  of  augmentation  after  satis- 
fying the  ravenous  appetite  of  the 
"stripped  down"  central  Arizona  project. 

Mr.  President.  I  really  regret  that  the 
second  insertion  in  the  Record  of  my 
good  friend  from  Arizona  last  Friday,  on 
pages  21472-21473.  describes  the  State 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in 
rather  inelegant  tones. 

The  truth  is  that  each  of  us  is  non- 
ored  to  represent  one  of  the  States  in 
our  American  Union. 

I  come  from  a  State  which  has  had 
phenomenal  growth.  Many  people  came 
there  from  across  the  seas,  back  in  the 
days  of  the  gold  rush.  At  that  time,  it 
was  a  kind  of  sleepy  area  in  our  coun- 
try. But  people  had  vision.  The  city  of 
Los  Angeles  began  to  grow,  at  the  turn 
of  the  century,  and  I  doubt  very  much 
that  we  should  heap  scorn  or  ridicule 
upon  public-spirited  citizens  in  Los  An- 
geles and  the  State  of  California  who 
sought  to  bring  water  to  this  semiarld 
part  of  the  United  States. 

I  rather  think  that  when  "Profiles  in 
Courage"  are  fully  explored,  we  will  not 
find  one  U.S.  Senator  more  singularly 
responsive  to  the  public  good  than  my 
late  predecessor,  Hiram  W.  Johnson,  who 
stood  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  year  in 
and  year  out,  battling  for  Hoover  Dam. 
Where  did  the  opposition  come  from?  It 
came  from  people  who  represented  our 
good  neighbor,  the  State  of  Arizona. 

Finally,  the  Senate  passed  a  bill.  The 
House  did  likewise.  One  of  the  great  en- 
gineering marvels  of  modem  times  was 
built  on  the  Colorado  River.  It  Is  called 
Hoover  Dam  today. 

Subsequently,  the  people  of  Arizona,  as 
they  had  a  right  to  do.  said  they  would 
like  to  approve  the  Colorado  River  Com- 
pact, which  the  other  six  States  had 
adopted.  I  am  glad  they  did,  because.  In 
a  very  real  sense,  the  futures  of  both  of 
those  States  are  locked  together.  In  fact, 
the  futures  of  all  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  States  are  locked  together. 
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There  is  no  need  in  this  debate  to  re- 
explore  the  amazing  bitterness  and  an- 
tagonism which  took  place  in  water  con- 
tro%-ersies  in  years  gone  by  I  suppose  the 
history  of  water  fights  has  been  common 
to  Western  America.  At  any  rate,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  government  of  Ari- 
zona, the  representatives  of  the  govern- 
ment of  California,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  national  administration  met 
here  together  2  years  ago.  and.  lo  and 
behold,  they  were  able  to  develop  an 
agreement. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  iterated  on  the  floor  earlier  to- 
day, the  Governor  of  every  Colorado 
River  Basin  State  eave  his  amen  to  the 
proposal  which  was  agreed  upon  to  build 
the  central  Arizona  project,  to  provide  a 
means  by  which  thr  moneys  to  build  it 
would  be  available,  to  provide  the  means 
for  moneys  to  .-^.tvidv  water  augmentation 
to  be  pvailable.  and,  ir.cidentally,  to  rec- 
ognize In  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  Califoniia 
a  priority  of  right  in  favor  of  existing 
lises.  except  that  m  the  case  of  my  State 
the  existing  uses  would  be  protected,  not 
at  the  rate  of  5  1  million  acre-feet  a  year. 
which  are  being  consumed  now.  but  at 
the  reduced  rate  of  4  4  million  acre-feet. 
to  which  the  legislature  of  my  State  was 
compelled  by  Cont,'re.ss  to  agree  to  limit 
itself  and  to  which  it  did  so  limit  it.self 
by  statute. 

Why  that  agreement  iias  been  torn  up 
and  thrown  away  The  Lord  only  knows 
why.  but  becau.=e  it  was  thrown  away,  be- 
cause the  representative  of  this  admin- 
istration downtown,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  completely  abandoned  what  he 
agreed  to  in  the  past,  we  have  this  regret- 
table controversy  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate today. 

If  the  Senate  proceeds  to  pa.ss  the  bill 
today.  I  doubt  very  much  if  it  will  ever 
travel  throueh  the  other  body  and  down 
to  the  White  House  That  in  it,se!f  is  a 
shame.  Mr  President  T  believe  in  coop- 
eration. I  believe  in  the  old  aphorism 
that  democracv  is  the  art  of  the  possible. 
Surrlv  we  had  achieved  not  simplv  the 
possibility,  but  the  piobabilltv.  of  march- 
ine  forward  together  in  friendship  and 
as  srood  ne;?hbors  until  this  legislation 
was  announced  last  fall  bv  the  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

I  hope  that  the  substitute  may  be 
adopted 

Now  I  yield  to  my  able  friend  from 
Arizona. 

Ml-  P.'i.NNINV  I  thank  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  California.  I  would 
sav  that  I.  too.  wish  to  have  cooperation. 
I  icnow  that  we  can  look  back  over  the 
h  story  of  this  legislation,  not  in  this 
session  of  Concress  or  in  the  last  sessio" 
but  back  over  the  years.  Bills  were  pas.-ed 
by  the  Senate  in  1951  and  1952  which 
would  have  provided  water  for  Arizona. 
^^'hen  it  uot  to  the  House,  as  my  col- 
league well  knows,  it  v>  as  oppo.sed  because 
California  conte.st-'d  our  ritjht  to  water 
en  the  river  So  the  problem  was  sent 
back  to  us  to  try  to  work  out  an  agree- 
ment with  California  We  were  unable 
to  work  out  a  program.  It  restjlted  in  a 
lawsuit  which  lasted  10  years.  So  Ari- 
zona was  delayed  not  only  m  the  begin- 
ning, but  it  has  been  delayed  because  of 
unfortunate  delays  In  court.  One  of  tlie 
masters  passed  awav 


This  has  been  a  Rreat  problem  for  our 
State  In  the  meantime,  each  year  we 
used  more  and  more  of  our  undert;round 
water,  which  had  been  accumulated 
underu; round  a\er  millions  of  years,  and 
probably  will  never  be  replenished.  So 
we  seek  lesislation  which  would  accomp- 
lish the  objectives  not  only  of  the  State 
of  Arizona,  but  of  all  the  basin  States.  I 
feel  this  lek'islation  will  do  it. 

The  Senator  from  California  men- 
tioned the  development  fund  contained 
in  S    1004 

Althoutfh  the  central  Arizona  project 
more  than  pays  for  itself  by  contribut- 
ing^ $314,848,000  to  the  net  surplus  of 
the  development  fund  by  the  year  2050, 
jL  basin  development  fund  is,  neverthe- 
less, needed  in  the  early  years  to  provide 
financial  assistance  in  the  amount  of  ap- 
proximately S76  million  tx)  the  central 
Arizona  project,  and  $30  million  to 
Utah's  Dixie  project  The  development 
fund  included  in  this  legislation  will  pro- 
vide such  assistance. 

Ho'.scver.  the  principal  purpose  and 
basic  long-range  use  of  this  development 
fund  is  to  augment  the  water  supplies  of 
the  lower  ba-sin  of  the  Colorado  River — 
and  to  make  better  and  more  efficient 
use  of  existing  .supplies.  In  discussing 
this  long-range  purpose  of  this  sizable 
fund,  the  majority  of  the  committee 
saidi 

tJpon  further  atithorlzatlon  by  the  Con- 
gress the  revenues  tn  the  development  fund 
will  be  ,ivaUable  for  use  In  connectio.n  with 
construction  and  operfttion  of  other  proj- 
ects, desaimlzation  plants — 

At  this  time  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  State  of  California  and  iLs  very  ca- 
pable Senator  for  pushing  that  pro.'iram 
for  desalini/ation  of  seawater  at  the  rate 
of  150  million  s^allons  of  water — 

we.ither  modification  programs,  watershed 
improvement  and  control,  salvage  operations, 
and  purlficution  of  sewage  efflvient  for  reuse, 
and  other  programs  designed  to  augment  the 
flow  of  the  river,  conserve  its  water  resources, 
and  contribute  to  future  basin  development. 

These  specific  items  referred  to  by  the 
committee  all  relate  to  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  Lower  Colorado  River 
Basin  itself,  as  opix)sed  to  the  possibility 
of  lur  e  transniuuntain  diversions  from 
the  other  ba.'itiLS  The  pe<jple  of  any  ri'.cr 
basin,  including  the  lower  basin,  should, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  fully  explore  tiieir 
own  water  resources  before  attempting 
to  inaucurate  a  program  for  larce  trans- 
mountain  diversion.s — and  this  is  what 
is  being  done  today  in  the  lower  basin 
even  without  the  benefit  of  the  proposed 
development  fund. 

Arizona  did  .seek  the  approach  the 
Senator  has  talked  about,  but,  as  I  have 
stated  many  times  before,  we  failed  and 
the  other  States  we  worked  with  failed 
to  get  legislation  passed. 

Congress  recently  authorized  a  non- 
reimbursable appropriation  lo  a.s.sist  the 
people  of  southern  California  with  con- 
sti-uction  of  a  larire-scale  desalination 
plant  which  will  provide  enousjh  munici- 
pal water  for  a  city  of  750,000  people 

I  refer  to  the  desalination  plant,  but, 
of  course,  private  enterprise  furnished 
tfie  bulk  of  the  funds.  I  think  it  was  a 
wi.se  move,  and  I  nm  sure  it  will  benefit 


not  only  the  State  of  California  but  ihe 
Nation. 

Desalination  may  or  may  not  be  the 
answer  lo  the  Southwest  water  plans,  but 
it  is  in  the  process  of  being  fully  ex- 
plored, and  such  exploration  should  v. 
fully  continued. 

I  know  the  Senator  is  aware  of  the 
program  that  has  been  carried  on  in  my 
own  State  in  relation  to  weather  modifi- 
cation. Optimistic  reports  are  coming  ir. 
with  reference  to  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's weather  modification  program 
There  is  high  hope  that  this  program 
soon  will  provide  answers 

A  lan;e  experimental  program  ha? 
been  underway  for  the  past  sever-^.  years 
on  the  13.000  square  mile  Salt  River  rec- 
lamation project  to  improve  the  runoS 
on  this  important  watershed.  This  is  a 
watershed  from  which  annual  rur.cfTha; 
progressively  decreased  over  the  last  50 
years  notwithstandini;  the  fact  ti.at  tht 
average  rainfall  has  remained  ab-^ut  the 
same. 

Salvage  operations  in  gcne.al  hold 
promise  of  providing  additional  water 
for  the  lower  basin,  but  one  of  tl.e  nics: 
important — and  perhaps  the  most  eflec- 
live  pro.gram  now  underway  relates  t; 
the  purification  of  sewa^-e  efiluent  fo. 
reuse.  Thousands  of  ycre-feet  of  re- 
claimable  and  reusable  water  are  today 
poing  lo  waste  in  all  States — includiL? 
the  lower  basin  States — and  particularly 
in  the  thickly  populated  areas  of  :?o'ath- 
ern  California.  This  waste  should  i.ot  fe 
permitted  to  continue,  and  the  io»>: 
basin  development  fund  is  in  part  dedi- 
cated to  a  program  leadin;^:  to  the  puri*.- 
cation  of  sewage  effluent  for  reuse 

These  are  progra, as  beneficial  to  aL 
States  of  the  basin  and  program.,  "vhic:, 
should  be  financed  by  a  basinv.  .de  de- 
velopment fund.  The.>e  are  program; 
which  the  Department  of  the  Interic. 
should  promptly  inau-'urate — and  v.hic: 
the  Congress  should  promptly  authors 

We  are  working  together,  and  thi; 
bill  will  make  it  possible  to  go  evei.  fur- 
thti. 

Mr.  KUCHEi..  Let  me  make  a  com- 
m.ent.  In  ans^vet  to  the  Senator's  poir.i 
about  desalination,  the  record  must  IJt 
clean  Congress  did  n^t  authorize  f.nar- 
cial  participation  in  the  desalinaticr 
pro'-irar.i  of  the  city  of  Los  Anpcle^.  ar.: 
certain  public  a. id  private  a.^^tuciei 
theie,  as  nonreimbursable  a.ssistance  ic 
Cahfornia.  It  did  it  because  it  concnvec 
that  to  the  extent  it  pirticipated,  t.here 
'vould  be  a  Federal  bCKeftt.  to  all  )f  the 
people  of  America,  m  teciinical  skill  and 
know-how  developed  in  this  unique  ven- 
ture. 

The  cost  of  the  whole  project  «i!l  bf 
rou,ehly  half  a  billion  dol'ars.  and  the 
federal'y  authorized  co'itvibutior.  is  cnly 
s72  million 

Mr.  FANNIN  I  wholeheartedly  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Californ!:i.  Vl'f 
are  very  fortunate  that  these  fum-  '-^ere 
willing  to  take  utxjn  them.sclves  th'  cos'- 
of  this  program  which,  if  it  had  not  bee.", 
performed,  would  have  been  an  oblisa- 
tion  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  KUCHEI.  I  think  we  should  also 
make  it  clear  that  there  is  goini:  to  be  a 
need  to  put  rhe  funds  comini.;  it;  froir. 
the   Hoover   and   Parker-Da\is   project! 
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from  electricity  users  to  work,  not  for 
California,  but  for  augmentation  of  the 
entire  basins  water  supply. 

I  introduced  a  bill,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  to  authorize  construction  of  the 
central  Arizona  project  last  year.  It  is 
word  for  word  and  comma  for  comma 
what  Representatives  from  Arizona  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representatives 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Yes,  as  does  California, 
by  its  seven-party  agreement. 

But,  as  I  say,  that  is  not  the  basis  for 
the  central  Arizona  project.  We  are  not 
trying  to  tell  you  how  to  divide  your  4.4 
million  acre-feet  of  water. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  Is  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona,  but  it  is  not 
the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 


This  is  a  large  assignment,  but  it  is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  bring  order  out  of 
chaos  in  our  quest  for  solutions  to  future 
water  resource  problems. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  immediate 
approval  of  the  Arizona  project  is  nec- 
essary, in  order  to  slow  the  pace  at  which 
ground  water  resources  in  the  central 
Arizona  area  are  being  exhausted.  But 


and  word  for  word  what  I  believe  over  30     fornia.  The  fact  is  that  existing  uses  of     i  am  concerned  with  the  scope  of  some 


members  of  the  delegation.  Republican     Colorado  River  water  in  Arizona  are  pro 


and  Democratic,  from  California,  intro- 
duced last  year. 

With  respect  to  the  fund  that  it  created 
out  of  revenues  from  Hualapai,  Marble, 
Hoover,  and  Parker-Davis,  powerplants 
that  approach  provided  that  the  moneys 
in  fund  be  used  for  river  augmentation. 

The  fund  provided  for  in  the  bill  to 
which  the  Senator  has  given  his  good 
name,  which  will  come  from  Hoover,  and 
Parker-Davis  Dams,  will  be  committed 
for  the  purpose  of  funding  the  central 
Arizona  project  until  some  time  after  the 
first  or  second  decade  of  the  next  cen- 
turyi  is  tliat  not  correct? 

Mr.  F.-^NNIN.  No,  that  is  not  correct. 
The  Senator  is  certainly  a  very  capable 
attorney;  I  am  not  an  attorney,  but  I 
think  if  the  Senator  will  check  up  on 
this,  he  will  find  that  other  projects  could 
'ae  authorized  from  the  funds  in  the  de- 
velopment fund,  within  the  50-year 
period. 

Mr.  KUCHEI.  Oh,  certainly,  if  Con- 
gress will  come  in  and  change  it,  and  the 
Dixie  project  in  Utah  will  get  some  $30 
million  of  these  revenues. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  No  further  authoriza- 
tions would  be  in  accord  with  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  hst 
that  I  had  has  been  taken  by  the  re- 
porter, but  before  we  get  around  to  a 
vote,  I  shall  comment  on  that.  Just  one 
further  point,  and  then  I  shall  trj-  to 
ley  my  hands  on  it. 

Is  it  not  also  true  that  the  Senator's 
bll  protects  existing  uses  of  water  in 
Arizona  against  any  new  use  in  time  of 
shortage,  but  does  not  apply  that  same 
rule  to  existin'?  uses  in  California?  Do 
I  make  a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  will  just  say  that  we 
follow  a  similar  arrangement  which  is 
followed  in  California,  with  its  "seven- 
party  aureement." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  did  not 
answer  my  question. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  say  that  that  is  an  in- 
trastate matter,  and  not  an  interstate 
matter.  We  are  not  quarreling  with  what 
California  does  with  its  w  ater  in  its  State, 
Neither  do  we  think  California  should 
supervise  what  we  do  with  respect  to  the 
division  of  water  in  our  State.  We  did 
not  enter  into  the  .seven-party  agreement 
in  California:  we  do  not  expect  Cali- 
fornia to  enter  into  agreements  we  may 
have  in  our  State. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  state  most  respectful- 
ly that  the  Senator's  statement,  in  my 
judgment,  is  not  responsive  to  my  ques- 
tion, and  I  want 

.  Mr.  FANNIN.  No,  I  will  say  the  bill  pro- 
vides, as  far  as  the  rlghts- 


tected  over  new  uses  of  Colorado  River 
water  in  Arizona,  but  existing  uses  of 
Colorado  River  water  in  California  are 
not  so  protected.  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  No.  Arizona  is  not  trying 
to  dictate  what  you  do  with  your  4,4 
million  acre-feet  in  California, 

Mr,  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
here  a  table  prepared  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior's  data,  which  I 
inserted  in  the  Record  a  few  minutes 
ago.  It  shows  the  surplus  revenues  for 
the  development  fund,  as  contemplated 
in  the  Senator's  bill.  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  this  table  shows  that  not  until 
2010  would  there  be  any  cumulative 
balance  in  the  development  fund  avail- 
able for  any  other  purposes,  and  at  that 
time  only  $8  million. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona is  faced  with  the  number  of  water 
problems  that  it  is,  because  its  people 
can  no  longer  rely  on  ground  water  for 
their  needs.  I  have  long  supported  Sena- 
tor Carl  Hayden  in  his  efforts  to  obtain 
authorization  for  the  central  Arizona 
project  so  as  to  insure  that  Arizona  can 
receive  water  to  which  it  is  legally  en- 
titled. As  long  ago  as  the  81st  and  82d 
Congress,  Senator  Hayden  was  Instru- 
mental in  gaining  Senate  approval  for 
the  project. 

However,  the  legal  argument  over  pro- 
portioning of  the  Colorado  River  water 
held  up  further  congressional  considera- 
tion of  the  project  until  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  in  a  1963  decision,  estab- 
lished Arizona's  legal  rights  to  additional 
Colorado  River  water.  If  the  State  of 
Arizona  is  to  make  use  of  this  water 
which  is  rightfully  hers,  under  the  Ari- 
zona against  California  case,  this  project 
is  necessary. 

Arizona's  need  for  the  central  Arizona 
project  reflects  the  problems  inherent  in 
developing  land  which  is  semiarid.  But 
our  concern  with  water  supply  can  no 
longer  be  this  limited.  Water  problems 
are  national  problems.  Pollution,  waste, 
drought,  and  floods  have  become  na- 
tional calamities. 

The  Senate  and  House  have  recognized 
the  national  scope  of  our  water  problems 
by  voting  to  approve  S.  20,  to  establish 
a  National  Water  Commission.  I  am 
proud  to  have  cosponsored  that  bill  with 
Senator  Jackson — a  leader  in  this  field. 

The  duties  assigned  to  the  National 
Water  Commission  reflect  the  national 
scope  of  water  problems.  The  Commis- 
sion is  to  establish  projections  of  water 
requirements  and  identify  the  alternative 
ways  of  meeting  these  requirements.  Con- 
sideration mast  be  given  conservation, 
more  eCBcient  use  of  existing  supplies,  in- 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  .      ^ 

Senator's  bill  grants  priority  to  existing  creased  usability  by  reduction  of  pollu 

uses   of   Colorado   River   water   in   the  tion,     interbasln     transfers,     desalting. 

State  of  Arizona  over  new  uses  contem-  weather  modification,  and  waste  water 

plated  by  the  Central  Arizona  project?  purification  and  reuse. 


of  the  objections  to  the  bill  raised  by  Its 
opponents. 

These  opponents  would  have  Congress 
tell  the  National  Water  Commission  that 
it  is  to  give  highest  priority  to  plans  and 
programs  for  the  rehef  of  water  short- 
age in  the  Colorado  River  Basin.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Secretary  of  Interior,  under 
the  direction  of  the  National  Water 
Commission,  would  be  directed  to  inves- 
tigate sources  of  and  means  to  augment 
the  Colorado  River  water  supply  includ- 
ing importation  from  outside  sources. 

Mr.  President.  I  find  it  quite  ir.con- 
sistent.  to  establish  a  National  Water 
Commission  which  is  to  determine  where 
and  what  type  of  water  shortage  exists 
and  then,  to  suggest,  what  its  first  order 
of  business  must  be.  Before  the  Com- 
mission has  even  had  an  opportunity  to 
determine  if  there  is  a  water  shortage  in 
the  Colorado  Basin,  we  would  be  telling 
it  to  plan  water  importation. 

The  National  Water  Commis-ion,  as 
envisioned  in  S.  20.  has  a  nr.mtjer  of 
alternatives  to  consider  in  establishing 
national  water  policy.  Weather  modifica- 
tion and  desalination  must  be  fully  con- 
sideied.  The  Commi.ssion  m.ust  al.so  con- 
sider economic  and  social  consequences 
of  water  resource  development,  including 
such  things  as  regional  economic  growth 
and  environmental  influences.  If  a  group 
of  experts  is  to  be  established,  tl'en  we 
should  rely  upon  their  expeitise  to  de- 
velop the  priorities  in  finding  .solutions 
to  our  national  water  resources  problem. 

I  am,  therefore,  oppo.scd  to  attaching 
Water  Commission  and  im,portaiior.  pro- 
visions to  a  bill  authorizing  th'"'  central 
Arizona  project.  A.rizona  has  an  immedi- 
ate need  for  this  project.  The  qjestion 
of  augmentation  of  existing  waters  is  a 
long-range  water  .supply  problem  whicli 
must  be  left  to  the  National  Ware;  Com- 
mission to  handle  as  part  of  its  overall 
studies. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  the  North- 
west are  concerned  with  the  possibility 
that  short-range  solutions  will  be  per- 
mitted to  prevail  in  water  resource  pro- 
grams. While  they  fully  support  Arizona 
in  its  attempts  to  procure  that  water  to 
which  it  is  legally  entitled,  the  Northwest 
is  not  ready  to  accept  the  idea  that  inter- 
basin  transfer  studies  are  a  necessarj- 
part  of  this  project. 

I  commend  Senator  Jackson,  Senator 
Hayden,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Interior  Committee  for  the  diligent  work 
they  have  obviously  done  in  developing 
a  realistic  remedy  for  Arizona's  water 
problems.  The  Senate  should  follow  the 
committee  recommendations  and  pass 
the  bill  as  reported. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  intend  to 
vote  for  S.  1004.  and  I  do  not  want  to 
offer  any  amendment  which  would  in 
any  way  impede  its  course  through  the 
Congress. 
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However.  I  am  aware  that  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  body  with  respect  to  the 
central  Arizona  project  bill  are  being 
followed  closely  by  natural  resources  con- 
servationists In  my  State  of  Michigan 
and  throughout  the  Nation. 

These  conservationists  are  pleased  to 
note,  in  the  bill  recommended  to  the 
Senate  by  its  Interior  Committee,  and 
upon  which  we  are  about  to  vote,  the 
absence  of  authorizations  for  dams 
within  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado 
River.  The  bill  now  takes  into  account 
the  need  to  preserve  unspoiled  some  of 
this  region's  natural  attractions,  as  well 
as  the  need  to  provide  water  and  power 
for  its  thirsty  communities  and  Indus- 
tries. 

Senators  will  note  that  the  next  logical 
steps  toward  the  permanent  preservation 
of  the  Grand  Canyon — one  of  the  true 
wonders  of  the  world — may  well  include 
expansion  of  the  boundaries  of  Grand 
Canyon  to  include  withm  the  park  the 
Marble  Gorge  and  Erideie  Canyon — 
Hualapai — damsites  and  the  desia:nation 
of  all  but  the  developed  portions  of  this 
expanded  park  as  a  unit  of  the  national 
wilderness  preservation  system. 

Senators  should  realize,  however,  that 
S.  1004,  as  now  bemg  considered  by  this 
body,  includes  provision  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  dam,  the  construction  of  which 
will  bring  about  the  first  violation  of  the 
national  wilderness  preservation  sys- 
tem established  by  the  Congress  just 
3  years  ago.  I  am  informed  that  this 
aspect  of  the  central  Arizona  project 
bill,  authorizing  the  construction  of 
Hooker  Dam  on  the  Gila  River  in  New 
Mexico,  is  opposed  by  conser\ationlsts 
across  the  Nation. 

The  Gila  Wilderness  Area  was  the  first 
unit  of  wilderness  to  be  dedicated  for 
preservation  within  the  national  forests. 
some  43  years  ago.  The  area  was  given 
what  was  thought  to  be  permanent  pro- 
tection with  the  passage  of  the  1964 
Wilderness  Act.  Will  this  principle — that 
units  of  the  national  wilderness  preser- 
vation system  are  truly  to  be  perma- 
nently protected — be  shown  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  to  be  a  myth,  so  soon  after 
Congress  has  set  its  wilderness-preser- 
vation policy? 

While  it  is  true  that  the  effect  of 
Hooker  Dam  on  the  Gila  Wilderness 
would  be  to  flood  out  one  scenic  river- 
bottom  access  route  for  7  to  9  miles  Into 
the  dedicated  area  and  that  only  a  few 
himdred  acres  of  the  wilderness  area 
would  be  directly  affected,  the  precedent 
set  by  such  an  action  could  set  the  stage 
for  requests  for  intrusions  into  other 
wilderness  areas  across  the  country.  Ski 
tows,  new  highways,  flood  control,  and 
reclamation  dams,  communication  tow- 
ers— Congress  would  be  subject  to  re- 
quests for  all  manner  of  Incompatible 
developments  within  this  last  2  percent 
of  our  Nation  that  remains  wild  and  un- 
changed by  the  hand  of  man. 

This  unfortunate  precedent  should  be 
avoided  If  at  all  possible  Before  enact- 
ment of  this  measure  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  urge  that  every  pos- 
sible step  will  be  taken  to  assure  that  a 
comprehensive  Investigation  of  all  alter- 
native damsites  Is  conducted — including 
the  detailed  study  of  the  so-called  Con- 


nor site.  25  miles  below  the  Hooker  site, 
on  the  Gila  River  I  would  hope  we  could 
provide  for  the  construction  of  a  water 
storage  project  which  will  in  no  way  in- 
trude upon  the  Gila  Wilderness  Area  or 
the  contiguous  Gila  Primitive  Area,  as 
the  boundaries  of  these  areas  are  now 
defined. 

To  ignore  this  troublesome  aspect  of 
the  central  Arizona  proiect  bill  would 
be  to  ignore  the  8  years  of  congre.^sional 
debate  and  refinement  which  went  into 
the  1964  passak'e  of  the  parent  Wilder- 
ness Act.  Let  us  not  begin  to  tear  down 
now  the  wilderness  sy.stem  structure  .so 
carefully  con.structed  during  those  years. 
Mr  kuCHEL  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection    it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield'' 

Mr.  JACKSON   I  yield 
Mr   ALLOTT  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  vea-s  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  reject  amendment  No.  214 
in  the  nature  of  a  .substitute  to  S.  1004 
which    has   been   offered    by   the   .senior 
Senator  from  Colorado 

In  my  judgment,  the  amendment  is 
not  in  the  national  interest.  The  amend- 
ment contains  almost  exactly  the  .same 
language  a.s  is  found  in  H.R.  4671.  the 
bill  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  89th  Congress.  This 
bill  was  amended  in  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  and  or- 
dered reported.  As  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  aware,  the  proponents  of  that 
bill  did  not  bring  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  last  year 

The  amendment  would  authorize  the 
Hualapai  Dam.  This  dam  is  not  needed 
for  the  purposes  of  this  bill.  Under  S 
1004.  the  central  Arizona  project  requires 
no  assistance  from  new  hydroelectric 
projects.  Dams  have  been  proposed  sole- 
ly as  "cash  registers."  not  as  "cash 
registers"  for  the  central  Arizona  proj- 
ect, but  as  a  source  of  revenue  to  finance 
a  massive  interbasin  water  transfer  pro- 
gram that  has  not  even  been  considered 
or  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

Construction  of  Hualapai  Dam  would 
cost  an  additional  S529  million. 

The  total  cost  of  the  projects  author- 
ized by  the  amendment  exceeds  $16  bil- 
lion. This  is  one-half  of  a  billion  dollars 
more  than  the  cost  of  projects  authorized 
by  S.  1004.  In  addition,  this  amendment 
directs  the  Secretarj-  to  undertake  studies 
with  the  objective  of  authorizing  water 
importation  works  of  vast  size  at  a  cost 
of  billions.  Rough  estimates  add  up  to  a 
potential  cost  of  $20  to  $30  billion. 

In  February  the  Senate  passed  legis- 
lation to  establish  the  National  Water 
Commission.  The  Hou.se  also  passed  this 
legislation  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  purpose 
in  enacting  this  legislation  was  to  estab- 
lish an  impartial  and  objective  Commis- 


sion charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
undertaking  an  assessment  of  the  Na- 
tion's, including  the  Southwest  s.  water 
problems.  This  assessment  would  include 
studies  of  the  merits  of  Importations  and 
other  alternatives  in  the  management  of 
our  Nation's  water  resources.  Until  these 
studies  have  been  made,  we  are  in  no 
position  to  authorize  other  studies  com- 
mitting the  Nation  to  a  continental  water 
transportation  scheme.  We  are  in  no 
position  to  authorize  In  this  bill  one-half 
of  a  billion  dollars  for  a  dam  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  financing  such  a  scheme. 

The  pending  amendment  was  rejected 
by  the  committee  on  a  vote  of  12  to  4. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
with  all  my  heart  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In.sular 
Affairs  should  oppose  the  substitute,  par- 
ticularly using  the  arguments  which  he 
has  just  given  us. 

He  refers  to  the  bill— and  I  think  I 
quote  him  accurately — as  "a  continental 
water  tran.sportation  scheme." 

Mr.  President,  this,  after  all.  is  a  Na- 
tion of  States.  There  is  a  national  re- 
sponsibility. If  there  is  In  this  country 
any  area  which  has  resources,  such  as 
water,  surplus  to  its  present  and  future 
needs,  is  it  not  in  the  national  interest 
to  make  that  surplus  commodity  avail- 
able to  a  parched  area  which,  without 
supplemental  water  supplies,  will  return 
to  the  desert? 

The  legislation  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, offered  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado  and  oth- 
ers of  us.  represents  an  asrcemtnt  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  of  each  of  the 
State  governments  of  the  seven  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  States,  arrived  at  by 
painstaking  negotiation,  study,  and 
compromise. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  suggested 
that  a  cash  register  in  the  nature  of  a 
S500-million-plus  undertaking  should  not 
be  approved  in  the  pending  bill.  His  ad- 
ministration recommended  it  until  a 
very  few  months  ago.  when  the  admin- 
istration changed  its  position  com- 
pletely. His  administration  said  that  it 
was  in  the  public  interest  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  construct  a  dam  and  bring 
into  a  development  fund  the  moneys 
necessary  to  find  supplemental  water 
supplies. 

This  substitute  is  not  a  hastily  drawn, 
politically  motivated,  weak  alternative. 
The  substitute  bill  was  essentially  the 
bill  Introduced  by  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans alike  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate,  with  the  backing  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair  last  year.  It  can  pass  the  Senate 
today  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  and  it 
can  pass  the  House  of  Representatives, 
also. 

I  heard  a  Senator  say  in  the  debate 
earlier.  "Well,  it  is  true  that  this  bill 
was  approved  by  the  House  Interior 
Committee  last  year,  but  you  could  not 
set  a  rule  on  it."  Well,  why  give  up  and 
roll  over  and  play  dead  because  you  hap- 
pen to  lose  one  battle?  I  referred  to  the 
fight  in  Congress  years  ago  with  respect 
to  the  building  of  Hoover  Dam.  The  pro- 
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ponents  of  Hoover  Dam  lost,  year  In  and 
year  out.  and  finally  they  won.  And  the 
great  regional  approach  which  was  de- 
veloped and  unanimously  agreed  to 
should  be  the  basis  for  the  good  people 
of  Arizona  and  their  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  good  people  of 
every  one  of  the  Colorado  River  States, 
including  my  own  State,  and  their  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives,  to  come  to- 
gether and  pass  the  legislation  now 
pending  before  the  Senate. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  approve  the 
substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair).  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 


names: 

(No.  206  Leg. 

Aiken 

Hay den 

Metcalf 

.Mlott 

Hickenlooper 

Miller 

Bartlett 

HIU 

Mondale 

Bible 

Hruska 

Monroney 

Hoggs 

Jackson 

Montoya 

Burdlck 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Morton 

Case 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Murphy 

Church 

Kuchel 

Nelson 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Scott 

Curtis 

Long.  Mo. 

Spong 

Fannin 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Hansen 

Mansfield 

Tower 

Hat&eld 

McCarthy 

Young,  N.  Dak 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names : 

Bennett 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Cooper 

Dlrksen 

Dominick 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fong 

Oruenlng 

Harris 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
Is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  discussing  this  bill  and  the  amend- 
ment for  3  days  now.  Unfortunately, 
I  do  not  think  too  many  Senators  have 
been  In  the  Chamber.  Therefore.  I  want 
to  state  it  is  my  intention  to  explain  the 
situation  very  briefly — and  I  do  mean 
very  briefly — and  then,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  we  will  be  ready  to  vote. 

First  of  all,  I  should  like  to  answer 


Hart 

Percy 

Holland 

Prouty 

HolUnga 

Proxmire 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Javlts 

Rlblcoff 

Kennedy.  Mass 

.  Smith 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Sparkman 

McClellan 

Symington 

McQovern 

Thurmond 

Mc  In  tyre 

Williams.  N.J 

Morse 

Williams,  Del 

Moss 

Yar  borough 

Mundt 

Young.  Ohio 

Muskle 

Pearson 

the  statement  made  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  a  while  ago, 
when  he  discussed  the  cost  of  the  Huala- 
pai Dam.  I  have  forgotten  the  exact 
figures  he  used,  but  the  figures  I  have 
from  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  indi- 
cate that  it  will  cost  approximately  $540 
million.  The  pending  amendment  calls 
also  for  a  study  of  the  so-called  Goss 
proposal  which  instead  of  producing  1  \'z 
million  kilowatts  would  produce  5  million 
kilowatts,  in  which  event  the  Federal  in- 
vestment would  be  reduced  to  $254  mil- 
lion for  5  million  kilowatts  rather  than 
$540  million  for  ^Vz  million  kilowatts. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  asked  for  the 
live  quorum  because  those  of  us  in  the 
upper  basin  States  are  speaking  with  our 
backs  to  the  wall.  For  several  years,  all 
seven  States  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
worked  upon  a  plan.  They  compromised. 
They  worked  upon  a  plan  to  develop  the 
entire  Colorado  River  Basin.  It  is  short  of 
water.  We  do  no  good  and  serve  no  pur- 
pose to  pass  a  bill  which  will  merely  re- 
adjust shortages.  The  Hualapai  Dam 
would  make  it  possible  to  study  augmen- 
tation sources  for  the  supplying  of  water 
in  the  Colorado  River.  It  does  not  limit 
it  merely  to  the  importation  of  water.  It 
includes  also  weather  modification,  fur- 
ther desallnization,  and  any  other  means 
which  might  be  employed  to  augment  the 
supply  of  water  in  the  Colorado  River. 

There  are  two  basic  reasons  why  the 
bill  Is  unacceptable — and  I  think  I  speak 
for  the  upper  basin  States  with  the  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  of  New  Mexico.  The 
first  point  is  shown,  if  any  Senator  wishes 
to  look,  on  page  282  of  the  hearings,  that 
the  amoimt  of  water  going  to  the  central 
Arizona  project  must  constantly  decrease 
from  the  time  of  completion  of  the  proj- 
ect until  the  year  2030. 

Where  is  that  extra  water  coming 
from? 

It  means  that  It  can  come  only  from 
the  upper  basin  States  by  reason  of  the 
deferral  of  the  development  of  their  proj- 
ects, the  development  of  water  to  which 
we  are  entitled  not  only  by  virtue  of  the 
Colorado  River  compact  of  1922,  but  also 
the  upper  Colorado  River  compact  and 
the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act. 

Thus,  No.  1,  the  essential  financial  in- 
tegrity of  the  central  Arizona  project,  no 
matter  how  we  look  at  it,  must  be  based 
upon  water  which  the  upper  basin  States 
are  not  permitted  to  develop  and  use. 

I  have  referred  to  the  dam.  I  think 
anyone  Interested  in  the  development  of 
his  own  area  is  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  dams,  such  as  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  Dam  in  New  England.  These 
dams  are  necessary.  The  bugaboo  that 
has  been  put  out  about  invading  the 
Grand  Canyon  is  tripe,  because  it  does 
not  Invade  Grand  Canyon  National  Park. 
That  should  be  understood  now  and  for 
always,  because  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  went  into 
great  detail  on  this  point  the  other  day, 
and  again  in  the  Chamber  today. 

The  second  real  reason  we  have  our 
backs  against  the  wall  on  this  is  that  over 
the  period  of  the  past  10  years.  Congress 
has  appropriated  only  an  average  of  $242 
million  toward  reclamation  projects. 

The  Senators  from  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, and  Montana — and  all  the  other 
western  Senators,  know  that  the  develop- 


ment of  reclamation  projects  is  the  only 
way  we  can  preserve  and  use  the  water 
that  we  have. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  average 
appropriation  for  all  reclamation  proj- 
ects In  the  past  10  years  has  been  only 
$242  million,  under  this  proposal,  just  to 
take  care  of  the  present  reclamation 
projects  in  process,  including  the  Manson 
unit  in  the  State  of  Washington  and 
Tualatin  project  in  the  State  of  Oregon, 
and  the  ones  now  underway,  would  re- 
quire a  maximum  of  $437  million,  which 
is  almost  double  the  amount  that  Con- 
gress appropriated  on  an  average  for  the 
past  10  years. 

When  we  add  the  central  Arizona 
project  into  it,  which  costs  will  run  as 
high  as  $103  million,  $115  million,  $118 
million  a  year  during  the  years  1971, 
1972,  and  1973,  we  find  that  we  would  be 
required  to  appropriate  just  to  finance 
existing  reclamation  projects  and  to  fi- 
nance the  central  Arizona  project,  more 
than  double  the  average  appropriations 
for  the  past  10  years  within  4  years  from 
now. 

What  does  this  mean? 

It  simply  means  that  there  is  going  to 
be  a  fight  on  for  appropriations  to  de- 
velop projects  from  here  on  out. 

To  Senators  I  can  only  say,  in  all  sin- 
cerity, that  If  the  central  Arizona  project 
is  authorized  as  provided  for  In  the  bill 
now  pending  before  the  Senate,  and  if 
the  amendment  which  has  been  offered 
by  my  colleague  from  Colorado  and  my- 
self, the  two  distinguished  Senators  from 
California,  and  the  two  distinguished 
Senators  from  Utah,  and  is  supported  by 
the  two  distinguished  Senators  from 
Wyoming,  Is  not  adopted,  we  are  going 
to  be  forestalled  iii  the  development  of 
water  for  our  use  which  every  known 
method  of  legal  contract  has  given  to  us, 
the  Colorado  River  compact,  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  compact,  and  the  Colo- 
rado River  Storage  Project  Act.  We  do 
have  our  backs  against  the  wall.  It  is 
just  that  serious. 

What  do  we  offer?  We  offer.  Instead, 
a  plan  which  will  give  to  Arizona  in  water 
exactly  what  she  Is  asking  for  here.  We 
offer  a  plan  which  will  provide  for  the 
Hualapai  Dam,  developing  up  to  5  mil- 
lion kilowatts  of  electrical  energy.  There 
Is  a  proviso  in  It  that  the  Secretary  must 
have  contracts  with  purchasers  before  It 
can  be  built.  We  offer  a  plan  which  will 
provide  for  a  study.  We  never  ask  for 
anything  except  a  study  of  ways  and 
means  of  water  augmentation,  which  the 
present  bill  does  not  have.  It  provides 
certain  provisions  with  respect  to  the 
Dixie  project  in  Utah,  and  for  five  proj- 
ects in  Colorado. 

My  hope  is  that  the  Senate  will  con- 
sider this,  because  what  is  offered  in  the 
amendment  is  exactly  the  same  bill  that 
the  seven  basin  States  of  the  Colorado 
River  agreed  to,  through  their  Governors, 
and  which  was  introduced  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress  by  Morris  Udall, 
the  brother  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. I  can  only  surmise  a  part  of  the 
reason  for  the  flip-flop  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  but  from  the  standpoint 
of  cost  to  our  Government,  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  protecting  all  the  States 
in  the  basin,  the  amendment  before  the 
Senate  is  the  only  one  which  offers  a 
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true,  basinwlde  approach  which  I  be- 
lieve will  protect  the  logical  and  orderly 
development  of  the  basin  without  the 
myriad  of  differences  and  the  shuffling 
of  shortages  that  are  bound  to  occur  in 
any  other  way. 
I    hope    the    Senate    will    adopt    the 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  aarreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  BayhI.  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  DoDDl.  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  HartkeI.  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  TydingsI.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  are 
absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI  is  absent 
because  of  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  .Anderson  1.  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  '  Mr.  Eastland  1 , 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHTl.  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGeeI.  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell!,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  TMr.  StknnisI  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pastore]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  PuLBRiGHTJ  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Mc- 
GeeI. If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  rhe 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker  1  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Grif- 
fin] are  necessarily  absent 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  12. 
nays  70.  as  follows : 

(No    207  Leg.) 
YE.AS— 12 


NOT  VOTING— 18 


Aiken 

Dom:-  ick 

.Miller 

Allott 

Ha-  .«en 

Moss 

Bennett 

Hlckenloopei 

Miirphy 

Cooper 

Kv.chel 

NAYS— 70 

Prouty 

Bartlet'. 

Hill 

Morton 

Bible 

HolUmd 

Mundt 

Bogus 
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So  Mr  Allott's  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  was  rejected 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  this 
morning  I  asked  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  about  the  schedule  for  the 
week,  and  as  far  down  the  road  .hs  he 
could  rea.=;oiiably  foresee  At  tlie  time, 
there  were  not  many  Senators  present. 
I  thought,  therefore,  I  ouuht  to  readdress 
that  question  to  him.  so  that  Senators 
mitiht,  br'  informed. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 
The  Senator  may  proceed. 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  am 
delighted  that  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr  E>ipksen1.  has  raised  that  question 
a^'ain,  now  that  we  have  more  Senators 
present. 

It  IS  anticipated  that  following  ♦he 
disposal  of  the  central  Arizona  lec^sla- 
tion.  which  is  now  the  pendin?  business, 
we  will  take  up  the  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriations,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  amendments,  a  bill  to 
reserve  certain  land.s  for  a  national  wild 
river  .system,  an  act  relating  to  bank 
holding  companies,  and  a  bill  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance  having  to  do  with 
the  withdrawal  of  wine  from  bonded 
wine  cellars  without  payment  of  tax 
when  rendered  unfit  for  beverage  use. 

Then  we  have  the  McClellan  resolu- 
tion, and  after  those  matters  are  out  of 
the  way,  it  is  anticipated  we  will  take  up 
the  foreign  aid  bill  some  time  next  week 
or  the  early  part  of  the  week  following 


THE  RIOTS  ARE  SUBSIDIZED 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  the 
July  31,  1967,  issue  of  Barron's  National 
Busine.ss  and  Financial  Weekly  carried 
as  its  full  front-page  article.  "Poverty 
Warriors:  The  Riots  .^re  Subsidized  as 
Well  as  Organized  '  Ina.smuch  as  the 
current  hearings  being  held  by  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  on  the  House- 
passed  antiriot  bill,  H.R.  421.  in  which 
testimony  reveals  the  recent  riots  were 
"well  organized  and  planned,"  the  time- 
liness of  the  article  tempts  me  to  tender 
this  terse  treatise  for  thoughtful  consid- 
eration by  each  Member  of  the  Senate. 

Mr  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
.scnt  that  the  article  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Poverty  Warriors    Twr  Riots  .\re  Subsidized 
AS  Well  as  Organized 

Marlon  Barry  and  Rufus  Mayfleld  are 
angry  young  men.  Former  national  head  of 


the  .Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Cotr.- 
mltlee  iSNCCi,  Mr.  Barry  In  August.  1965. 
t'.)ok  part  In  a  protest  demonstration  orga- 
nlzed  by  the  so-called  Assembly  of  Unrepre- 
sented People  He  was  arrested  and  charged 
with  disorderly  conduct  while  leading  dem- 
onstrators onto  the  Capitol  grounds.  Riot 
power  and  rebellion  power,"  he  was  quoted 
as  saying  last  week,  "might  make  people 
listen  now."  Mr  Mayfleld  is  a  Black  MusUir. 
Twenty-one  years  old,  he  has  spent  most  o: 
the  past  eight  years  In  prison  for  varloui 
offenses,  including  petty  and  grand  larceiiy. 
This  month  Marion  B.irry  acquired  gainful 
employment.  He  was  hired  as  a  SoO-per-day 
consultant  by  the  United  Planning  Organi- 
zrt^'.on.  top  anti-po\erty  agency  for  the  Du- 
trlct  of  Columbia.  Rufus  Mayfleld.  according 
to  Rep.  Joel  P.  BroyhiU  |R.  Va.).  w;l!  serve 
as  B.irry's  ■back-up  m.m. ' 

While  perhaps  more  arresting  than  most. 
the.se  ^re  not  isolated  instances.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  files  fairly  bulge  with  equally  rad;- 
cal  cases  In  point.  Thus,  federal  and  state  In- 
vestigations of  New  York's  Mobilization  to: 
Youth,  pilot  project  for  the  Job  Corp-3.  cii- 
clo.;ed  that  its  stjil  Included  sever.U  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party.  LeRoi  June: 
who  was  tuken  into  cu.'^tody  during  the  riots 
In  Newark  and  churged  with  llle^'l  posses- 
sion of  deadly  weapons,  otice  ran  a  hate-the- 
whites  Black  Arts  Tiieuer  which  got  $115 OX 
;n  federal  funds  from  Haryou-ACT  beJor? 
police  discovered  an  arsenal  on  tlie  premises 
The  Southwest  Alabama  Farmers  Cooper?.- 
tlve  Association  of  Selma.  which  the  Offlce 
of  Economic  Opportunity  recently  granted 
5700  000.  numbers  i.mong  its  principals  .lolti 
Zlppert  and  Shirley  Mesher.  Louisiana's  Join: 
Legislative  Committee  on  Un-American  .V- 
tlvitles  recently  docuntented  Mr.  Zlppert- 
association  with  radical  c.iuses.  including  the 
Kremlin-financed  World  Youth  Festival.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Alabama  Legislative  Commis- 
sion to  Preserve  the  Peace.  Miss  Mesher.  » 
former  coordinator  for  SNCC.  is  "a  prune 
participant  in  the  Black  Panther  movemen- 
designed  to  overthrow  the  government  . 

Right  after  Watts  (Barron's.  August  23 
1965 1.  we  observed:  Tn  the  name  of  civ.; 
rights,  a  small  band  of  ruthless  men  has  no: 
he.sitated  to  stir  up  violence,  break  the  lai 
,ind  undermine  duly  constituted  authority 
The  co-called  civil  rights  revolution  .  h--' 
begun  to  mean  exactly  what  It  says."  Since 
then  compe'Ung  evidence,  including  eyewit- 
ness te;aimony  and  the  fiiKiint;s  of  a  Cleve- 
land grand  Jury,  has  shown  that  the  riots 
are  le.ss  spontaneous  outbreaks  than  care- 
fully planned  subversion.  To  Judge  by  the 
record,  moreover,  civil  unrest  is  not  only  o:- 
gani/ed  but  also  subsidized.  Thanks  to  ii- 
Otflce  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  US.  ta.x- 
pa\er  now  has  a  chance  to  finance  his  oV- 
destructlon  The  Great  Society,  so  NewarS 
Detroit  and  scores  of  other  smouldering  cities 
suggest,  cannot  coexist  with  the  American 
wnv  of  life 

Like  the  poor,  slums  and  rats  have  always 
been  with  us.  Only  the  devastlng  riots— ani 
the  professional  agitators  who  prepare  the 
tinder,  await  a  spark  and  fan  the  flames— we 
slgnlficantlv  new.  The  1964  outbursts  In  Har- 
lem turnedup  William  Epton.  vtce-chalrmas 
of  the  Red-Chinese-oriented  Progressive  La- 
bor Party,  who  taught  people  how  to  maie 
Molotov  cocktails.  Mr.  Epton  was  convlctfo 
of  criminal  anarchy  for  his  part  In  the  riots 
Tlie  Rev.  Billy  Graham  called  Watts  a  "dress 
rehearsal  for  revolution."  a  description  1' 
which  radical  spokesmen  ever  since  ha« 
gloried  Last  years  riots  In  Cleveland,  chargec 
Sen  Prank  Lausche  (Dem  ,  O  )  were  the  wort 
of  a  'national  conspiracy  executed  by  ex- 
perts." Shortly  afterward  a  Cleveland  gnn'^ 
Jury,  after  hearing  the  testimony  of  detec- 
tives who  penetrated  the  conspirators'  ranks 
found  that  "the  outbreak  of  lawlessness  an^. 
disorder  was  organized,  precipitated  and  ex- 
ploited by  a  relatively  small  group  of  trained 
and  disciplined  professionals."  In  a  story  o^^ 
the  Newark  riots,  the  current  issue  of  !-'•■ 
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Magazine  describes  Its  reporters'  "clandestine 
meetings  with  members  of  the  sniper  organl- 
witlon."  Finally.  SNCC's  Stokely  Carmlchael, 
whose  subversive  Interests  range  far  and 
wide,  openly  boasts  of  what's  afoot.  After  a 
quick  trip  to  Prague,  he  landed  last  week  In 
Havana.  There  he  told  newsmen:  "In  Newark 
,e  applied  (guerrilla)  war  tactics  .  .  .  We 
are  preparing  groups  of  urban  guerrillas  .  .  . 
It  IS  going  to  be  a  flght  to  the  death." 

So  much  for  subversion,  which  the  country 
will  Ignore  at  its  own  risk.  As  to  federal  sub- 
sidy of  violence,  an  ominous  pattern  has 
emerged.  From  the  beginning,  as  radicals  rec- 
ognized, the  war  on  poverty,  notably  the 
Community  Action  Programs,  had  Impressive 
trotible-making  potentials.  Somehow  CAP 
has  expinded  much  faster  than  OEO  expend- 
itures as  a  whole,  surging  from  $246.5  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  '66  to  an  estimated  $500  million 
in  the  current  fiscal  year.  As  noted  above 
(much  of  the  material  comes  from  a  forth- 
coming book.  "Poverty  Is  Where  the  Money 
Is  ■  to  be  publl.shed  by  Arlington  House  and 
wntten  by  Shirley  Schelbla,  Washington 
correspondent  for  Barron's),  some  of  the 
money  funded  dubious  ventures  and  put 
jailbirds  and  subversives  on  the  federal  pay- 
ro:i. 

Mr-  Scheibla  cites  other  horrible  exam- 
ples John  Ro;?.  member  of  the  Progressive 
Labrr  Party,  who  served  on  an  anti-poverty 
bo-TTil  in  S-tr.  Francisco:  Howard  Harawltz, 
mer.;'Der  of  a  similar  board  in  Berkeley  and 
former  member  of  the  W.E.B.  DuBols  Clubs, 
which  the  TBI  cills  "Communist-spawned"; 
and  a  number  of  U  P.O.  personnel  In  Wash- 
Inetcn.  DC.  who  turned  out  to  be  SNCC 
organizers  and  agitators. 

Taxpayer-financed  trouble  has  exploded 
IK  one  part  of  the  country  after  another. 
Last  fall  the  mayor  of  Perth  Amboy.  N.J., 
.iccused  the  local  anti-poverty  leader  of  seek- 
ing to  foment  and  incite  unrest,  agitation 
and  disorder."  a  charge  which  the  city  man- 
.iger  of  Rochester  echoed  last  week.  New- 
arks  police  chief  weeks  ago  warned  that  the 
city  laced  anarchy  because  of  agitation  by 
feder.ll  anti-poverty  workers,  several  of 
whom  were  arrested  during  the  riots.  In 
New  York  City  five  marauding  young  Ne- 
groes, collared  while  looting  stores  on  Fifth 
.\v8n-je,  worked  for  the  anti-poverty  pro- 
grim  one  wore  a  sweater  blazoned,  after 
the  OEO-funded  agency.  "Harlem  Youth 
Opportunities  Unlimited." 

To  aght  riots  with  OEO  grants,  in  short. 
IS  !il:e  fighting  fire  with  gasoline.  However. 
Sargent  Shriver  alone  Is  not  to  blame.  Some 
of  the  fault  lies  with  local  officials  like  New 
York  s  Mayor  Lindsay  ( tapped  last  week  to 
serve  on  the  President's  special  advisory 
body,  who  repeatedly  refused  to  condemn 
the  appearance  of  his  Human  Rights  Com- 
missioner at  the  Black  Power  conference  in 
Newark,  as  well  as  with  Mayor  Cavanagh  of 
Detroit  (first  recipient  of  OEO  aid  and  wel- 
fare Jt;ite  showcase),  who  tied  the  hands  of 
the  police  for  the  first  few  strategic  hours. 

On  the  federal  level,  the  country  should 
cai;  to  account  the  Office  of  Attorney-Gen- 
eral ind  its  three  recent  occupants:  Robert 
Kennedy,  who  once  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
he,.d  of  an  Identified  Communist  front, 
seek.rig  advice  on  a  national  service  corps; 
Nicholas  Katzenbach,  who  shrugged  off  all 
evidence  of  conspiracy;  and  the  Incumbent, 
Ramsey  Clark,  who  testified  against  pending 
ahtl-rlot  legislation.  The  blame  reaches  right 
up  to  the  official  'White  House  family,  to 
Vice  President  Humphrey,  who  last  summer 
said  that  If  he  lived  In  a  rat-infested  slum: 
"there  is  enough  of  a  spark  left  In  me  to 
lead  a  pretty  good  revolt." 

I-aw  and  order  are  the  stuff  of  civiliza- 
tion, they  are  also  the  first  duty  of  govern- 
■hent  On  the  record,  "liberals"  of  both 
parties,  by  tolerating  subversion,  have  mad? 
'"  n-.ockerv  of  their  oaths  of  office  and  for- 


feited the  public's  trust.  Appeals  to  prayer 
are  all  well  and  good,  but  what  this  country 
needs  Is  a  political  and  philosophic  call 
to  arms. 


DOMESTIC  MINK  PRODUCTION 
THREATENED 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  mink  rancher's  marketing 
associations  have  spent  millions  of  dol- 
lars over  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
In  advertising  and  promoting  the  sale 
of  mink  fiu-s.  This  has  resulted  in  a 
great  demand  for  mink  coats,  stoles,  and 
other  mink-trimmed  fashions  by  our 
American  women.  As  demand  for  mink 
furs  has  increased,  American  mink 
ranchers  have  risen  to  the  challenge  and 
invested  heavily  in  breeding  stock  and 
equipment  to  meet  this  need. 

Unfortunately,  this  demand  has  also 
triggered  greater  production  of  mink  furs 
in  foreign  countries  and  the  American 
market  has  been  flooded  with  cheap  anri 
inferior  imports.  This  has  resulted  in  a 
severe  drop  in  price  for  American  furs 
from  an  average  high  of  $22.45  per  pelt 
in  January  1966  to  a  low  of  $10.32  in 
June  1967.  Since  the  average  cost  of 
producing  a  pelt  in  the  United  States  is 
approximately  $16,  this  means  U.S.  mink 
ranchers  are  now  operating  at  a  tre- 
mendous loss  and  many  have  been 
forced  out  of  business. 


CR.«>HIC    ILLUSTRATION    OP    PROBLEM 

Mr.  President,  this  past  week  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Richard  E. 
■Westwood,  of  'West  JoiUan,  Utah,  which 
very  graphically  describes  the  critical 
problem  faced  by  the  mink  farmers  in 
the  United  States.  Mr.  'Westwood  is  leg- 
islative chairman  of  the  Utah  Fur 
Breeder's  Agricultural  Cooperative,  and 
president  of  the  EMBA  Mink  Breeders 
Association.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  letter  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mink  Breeders  Association, 

Jordan.  Utah,  July  29, 1967. 
Senator  Wallace  F.  Bennett, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  BENNinr:  In  the  matter  of 
import  control  bills  I  want  to  bring  you  up 
to  date  on  the  latest  developments  in  the 
domestic  mink  market  so  that  you  can  be 
fully  informed  to  help  get  some  relief  for  our 
industry.  The  low  prices  quoted  are  due 
largely  to  cheap  foreign  imports. 

Because  of  economic  conditions  in  our  in- 
dustry, the  Emba  Mink  Breeders  Association 
has  dropped  from  a  peak  membership  of  6623 
in  1958  to  a  low  of  3460  at  the  end  of  1966. 
A  large  percentage  of  this  number  quit  be- 
cause they  could  not  survive  financially. 

Following  is  a  graph  showing  comparisons 
by  the  month  of  our  1966-67  selling  sea- 
sons: 
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As  Is  obvious  from  the  lower  percent  sold 
and  the  Increased  amount  of  pelts  on  later 
sales,  many  pelts  have  been  offered  for  sale 
several  times  without  selling.  The  Emba 
average  to  date  this  year  is  $14.63  gross  to 
the  mink  farmer. 

The  following  selling  costs  are  incurred 
before  the  farmer  receives  his  check: 

1967  average  gross  to  date $14.63 

Dressing   1,50 

Auction    company    commission — S'i 

percent   ."77 

Association  assessment  for  promotion 

and    advertising .26 

Total    2.53 

Total    12.10 

This  net  average  receipt  of  $12.10  is  con- 
siderably below  the  average  $16.00  cost  of 
production. 

The  June  1967  average  gross  sales  price  of 
$10.30  is  the  first  time  in  our  history  when 
any  month's  average  has  fallen  below  $12.00. 

Never  before  has  the  association  had  such 
a  large  quantity  of  unsold  pelts  at  this  tUne 
of  year.  Usually  we  are  99%  sold  out  by  now. 
This  year  we  still  have  between  300,000  and 
400,000  unsold  pelts,  all  of  which  have  been 
offered  at  least  once  at  auction  and  have 
been  bought  back  because  of  low  bids,  or  no 
bids  at  all. 

This  quantity  of  unsold  pelts  obviously 
adds  to  our  problems,  in  that  it  is  highly 
probable  that  we  wlU  face  the  1967  pelting 


season  with  a  carry-over  of  unsold  goods 
from  the  1966  crop. 

For  an  even  more  realistic  look  at  the 
present  market  I  have  taken  the  sales  reports 
from  all  auction  sales  in  this  country  for  the 
past  four  months  (April.  May.  June,  and 
Julyi.  These  sales  were  for  the  account  of 
Emba  as  well  as  the  Great  Lakes  Mink 
Association  iGLMA)  and  independent  ship- 
pers. Here  the  gross  average  was  $12.40.  After 
deducting  dressing  costs  on  those  pelts 
which  were  dressed,  you  come  up  with  $11.15 
average.  .Auction  fee  and  association  assess- 
ments come  to  .78.  so  the  net  price  the  farmer 
receives  is  (SIO.S?.  Looking  at  It  realistically. 
I  think  this  figure  is  what  we  are  looking  at 
for  the  crop  we  are  now  producing  unless  we 
get  some  kind  of  relief  from  imports. 

The  last  major  sale  of  the  season  was  held 
at  Hudson  Bay  Company  in  New  York  for  the 
account  of  the  Emba  Mink  Breeders  Associa- 
tion. The  sale  contained  540.108  pelts  and  was 
62'^^  sold  at  a  gross  average  of  $1060.  After 
deducting  $1.50  for  cost  of  dressing  and  740 
for  auction  and  associations  the  farmer  get.? 
$8.36. 

If  the  trend  continues  there  will  be  no 
mink  ranching  business  In  the  United  States. 
It  will  not  only  be  disastrous  for  those  of 
us  engaged  In  mink  farming,  but  will  be  a 
serious  blow  to  the  economy  of  Utah  and  the 
nation  when  you  consider  labor  employed, 
materials  and  products  used,  as  well  as  the 
immense  quantities  of  other  agricultural  by- 
products used  for  feed 

We  mink  farmers  of  Utah  appreciate  the 
supi>ort  we  have  had  from  you  and  hope  the 
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above   material    can    be    of    xise    In    getting 
further  support  for  import  controls. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Richard  E.  Westwooo 

earlt  action  on  mink  bill  is  vital 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr  President,  on 
June  5.  1967,  I  introduced  S.  1897,  a  bill 
which  has  been  referred  to  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee.  This  bill,  if  enacted, 
would  limit  duty-free  imports  to  40  per- 
cent of  annual  consumption  of  mink  in 
this  country,  which  is  approximately  the 
level  of  Imports  in  recent  years.  Enact- 
ment of  this  bill  would  not  slam  the  door 
on  Imports  but  would  grant  a  minimum 
of  protection  to  our  U.S.  mink  ranchers. 
As  domestic  use  of  mink  increases 
through  American  promotion  and  sales, 
other  countries  could  Increase  their  Im- 
ports Into  the  United  States,  but  not  at 
a  level  which  could  destroy  our  ranchers. 
Several  companion  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  and  are  now  pending 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
It  Is  my  hope  that  congressional  hear- 
ings might  be  held  at  an  early  date  on 
these  measures,  and  that  effective  safe- 
guards might  be  enacted  into  law  during 
this  session  of  Congress. 

rxm  IMPOSTS  linked  to  otjrrLow  or  cold 
One  additional  point  which  I  would 
like  to  make  relates  to  the  outflow  of 
gold  as  a  result  of  U.S.  purchase  of  furs 
from  abroad.  In  recent  years,  the  loss  of 
gold  from  foreign  imports  of  skins  has 
amounted  to  about  $64  million  per  year. 
Any  effort  which  can  be  made  to  slow  the 
loss  of  our  gold  reserves  is  certainly  a 
most  desirable  goal. 

ADDITIONAL  CdSPONSORS  OF  S.   1«97 

Mr.  President,  when  S.  1897  was  intro- 
duced. I  was  listed  as  the  sole  sponsor. 
Since  that  date,  several  of  my  colleagues 
have  asked  to  join  as  cosponsors.  Conse- 
quently, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  additional  copies  of  S.  1897  are 
printed,  that  the  following  Senators  be 
added  as  cosponsors:    Allott.  Brooke. 

CHTJSCH.     DreKSEN.     DOMINICK,     HANSEN. 

and  Jordan  of  Idaho 


THE  OTHER    97    PERCENT 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fascinating 
cover  story  in  Time  magazine  today. 
dealing  with  the  situation  of  the  cities 
as  they  are  affected  by  riots  in  the  ghet- 
tos, and  the  position  of  the  97  percent  of 
the  population  of  those  areas  who  are 
law-abiding,  and  working  hard,  fighting 
to  get  the  processes  of  their  country  to 
work  to  do  Justice  for  them.  The  article 
particularly  features  the  work  of  the 
most  constructive  and  statesmanlike 
organization  of  Whitney  Young,  who  is 
the  head  of  the  Urban  League. 

I    ask    unanimous    consent    to    have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  entitled 
"Races:    The   Other   97   Percent."   pub- 
lished in  Time  magazine  for  August  11 
1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Racxs  :  Thk  Othxb  97  Pekcxnt 
Through  an  angry  summer  of  racial  riot- 
ing, the  pUlagers,  the  arsonlau  and  the  snip- 
ers, the  anarchists,  the  loudmouths  and  the 


demagogues  have  held  the  center  of  the 
stage.  When  the  fury  abates  and  the  Sres  die 
down,  a  wholly  different  cast  of  characters 
will  move  in  to  repair  the  damage.  These  are 
the  area  revolutionaries,  the  men  who  have 
been  laboring  undramatlcally  for  years,  and 
In  some  cases  for  decades,  to  secvire  for  the 
Negro  a  more  equitable  share  of  America's 
affluence  "These  are  the  people  who  can  do 
more."  says  Maisachusetts  Republican  Ed- 
ward Brooke,  the  first  Negro  In  the  U  S.  Sen- 
ate since  Reconstruction.  "They  can  ac- 
complish something  that  the  militants 
cannot." 

They  can.  that  Is,  unless  the  Negro  Revolu- 
tion follows,  the  classic  pattern  and  devours 
the  very  men  who  did  most  to  set  It  In 
motion,  replacing  them  with  extremist  fire- 
brands. In  the  WTetched  Negro  slums,  the 
more  moderate  Negro  leaders  puck  no  clout 
with  the  young  buckoes  who  toss  Molotov 
cocktails  and  chant  murderous  antiwhlte 
slogans,  "A  black  man  today,"  Insists  one 
Black  Power  advocate.  "Is  either  a  radical  or 
an  Uncle  Tom  "  In  fact,  only  a  fraction  of 
Ajnericas  22  million  Negroes  falls  Into  either 
category.  What  worries  the  moderates  Is 
that  Increasing  numbero  of  ghett<:)  dwellers 
seem  more  susceptible  than  ever  to  the 
"Burn,  baby,  burn!"  appeal  of  the  radical. 
Whitney  M  Young  Jr  .  46.  executive  director 
of  the  National  Urban  League  and  probably 
the  most  effective  man  in  the  nation  when  It 
comes  to  drumming  up  Jobs  for  Ncgr'>es.  says: 
'  Whether  the  moderates  can  prevail  will  be 
determined  by  whether  there  is  an  Immedi- 
ate and  tangible  response  to  the  riots  from 
the  white  community."  Adds  Young,  in  the 
phrase  with  which  he  addresses  mayors  and 
businessmen:  "You've  got  to  give  us  some 
victories  " 

Broad  Paths  Youngs  concern  Is  shared 
by  other  top-echelon  Negro  leaders — most 
notably  A.  Philip  Randolph,  president  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters:  Roy 
Wiiklns,  executive  director  of  the  National 
Aj.t,oclatlon  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People;  and  Martin  Luther  Klr.g,  winner  of 
the  1964  Nobel  Peace  Prize  and  president  of 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence. E.vch  has  explored  broad  pathways  to 
Negro  advancement:  Randolph  In  the  labor 
niovement,  WUklns  by  affirming  legal  rights. 
King  by  awakening  the  nation's  conscience. 
Young  by  opening  up  economic  opportunity. 
None  of  the  advances  came  ea&lly  cr  swiftly. 

Now  come  the  mllltant.s — mostly  men  with 
minuscule  foUowings  and  even  less  In  the 
way  of  concrete  accomplishment  for  their 
race — to  confront  the  nation's  Negroes  with 
a  choice.  "They  can  try  to  solve  their  prob- 
lems." says  Philadelphia's  U  S.  District  Judge 
A  Leon  Hlgglnbotham,  a  Negro,  'by  support- 
ing people  who  have  programmatic  effective- 
ness, like  Whitney  ""-'oung  Or  they  can  place 
their  faith  in  others  and  have  another  cen- 
tury of  increasing  chaos  " 

WUklns,  for  one,  sees  "no  discernible  dan- 
ger that  the  m<xierates  will  be  overtlirown  " 
Young,  similarly,  estimates  that  no  more 
than  3''  of  US  Negroes  applauded  or  par- 
ticipated In  recent  outbursts.  What  troubles 
him  Is  that  Congress,  "In  Its  obvious  efforts 
to  avoid  rewarding  the  rioters."  wl'A  embark 
on  "a  course  of  retaliation,  revenge  and  vin- 
dictive activity  "  that  will  ultimately  punish 
Innocent  Negroes  as  well  and  thereby  play 
right  into  the  hands  of  the  extremists.  "Such 
a  course,"  says  Young,  "would  simply  change 
the  3"i  to  97 'c." 

ERRAND  BOYS 

When  Harlem  erupted  In  1964,  touching  off 
a  four-year  span  of  summer  riots.  Bayard 
RusUn.  director  of  the  A  Philip  Randolph 
Institute  and  organizer  of  the  1963  March  on 
■Washing^jn.  was  attacked  as  an  'Dncle  Tom 
merely  for  trying  to  calm  people  down  His 
reply  then  was  "I'm  prepared  to  be  a  Tom 
If  It's  the  only  way  I  can  save  women  and 
children  from  being  shot  down  In  the  street." 


Today  Young  and  the  others  are  called 
Toms — or  worse — for  the  very  reason  tha; 
they  have  assiduously  maintained  commun;. 
cations  with  the  white  community.  Phu. 
delphla's  volatile  Cecil  Moore,  suspended  lut 
month  as  head  of  the  local  N.A.A.CJP.,  callj 
them  "the  white  man's  black  errand  boys." 
Saul  Alinsky,  a  self-styled  white  radical  who 
prefers  pressure  to  persuasion,  compare! 
Young  to  the  "coof>€ratlve  natives  In  the 
Congo"  who  were  used  by  the  colonial  rulen 
"to  keep  the  rest  of  the  natives  quiet."  Pew 
of  the  teen-age  rioters  even  know  who  Younj 

Yet,  as  Rustln  says,  "Relevant  Is  the  word" 
where  Young  Is  concerned.  "Whitney  Youa^ 
is  relevant — more  than  any  other  person  to- 
day He  has  been  getting  ■work  for  people." 
Philadelphia  Court  of  Common  Pleas  Judgt 
Raymond  Pace  Alexander,  a  Negro,  agrees 
"He  has  done  more  for  the  elevation  of  the 
Negro  In  the  Industrial  world  than  anyone 
else." 

TIME    RUNNING    OUT 

Tall  and  burly  (6  ft  2  In  .  208  lbs  ).  with 
greying  sldebiu-ns  and  modest  mustache 
Young  looks  like  a  mellow  Gamal  Abde; 
Nasser.  He  would  cut  an  imposing  figure  in 
any  executive  suite — and.  Judging  from  his 
succe.'^s,  has  already  done  so  In  quite  a  few 
Last  year  alone,  the  Urban  League  found  jobs 
for  40.000  unemployed  Negroes,  got  bef.e; 
Jobs  for  another  8.000. 

Little  publicity  attended  this  accomplish- 
ment— or  those  of  the  other  moderates 
Understandably,  they  resent  it.  Said  Wllfans 
last  week:  "Every  militant  who  comes  up 
and  stamps  his  foot  and  says  a  dirty  wort 
and  Shakes  his  fist  and  pounds  the  desk  ani 
tells  the  mayor  to  go  you-know-where— he 
Is  instantly  the  harbinger  of  a  new  trend' 
To  be  sure,  the  moderates  acknowledge  that 
the  militants  have  helped  them  In  one  way 
With  every  Incendiary  statement  from  the 
Black  Power  evangelists,  the  moderates  flna 
a  more  receptive  audience  among  whites 
who  see  them  as  constructive  alternatives  "lO 
the  nihilists. 

A  Rumble  of  Thunder.  Actually,  Young 
dislikes  the  term  moderate.  Says  he.  It 
Isn't  a  question  of  moderate  i".  militant  but 
of  responsibility  r.  Irresponsibility,  sanity  ; 
Insanity,  effectiveness  r.  Ineffectiveness."  Ncr 
does  he  consider  himself  a  "gradualls;  ' 
Young  saw  the  present  crisi.s  developl.ig 
more  than  three  years  ago.  In  his  1964  boot 
To  Be  Equal,  he  warned  that  'the  Marches 
Washington  was  Just  a  beginning,  and  the 
Freedom  Rides,  sit-ins.  kneel-lns  and  pr»J- 
Ins  thus  far  have  been  only  a  rumble  c! 
thunder  on  the  horizon  signaling  the  storm 
that  will  .surely  engulf  all  of  us  if  tangible. 
meaningful  results  are  not  achieved  w:tn 
speed  and  sincerity." 

Since  then,  the  Negro  has  ni.ide  signifi- 
cant civil  rights  gains — and  gone  on  a  sense- 
less rampage  In  well  over  a  hundred  cities 
Why'  For  one  thing,  says  San  Francisco 
.State  College  Psychology  Professor  Louis  S 
Levlne,  "there  Is  far  less  exultation  amor.g 
Negroes  over  their  Improved  status  than  the 
white  assumes"  For  another,  their  advances 
have  placed  them  In  the  position  of  those 
prisoners  who.  as  they  near  the  end  of  theL' 
terms.  In  Levlne's  words,  "are  more  lilEf^T 
to  attempt  an  escape  th.in  during  the  early 
phases  of  their  conhnemcnt  "  M  ire  to  the 
point,  the  Negroes'  social  and  economic 
gains  have  not  matched  their  expectatloni 

In  the  biggest  cities.  Negro  unemploymen! 
runs  from  two  to  four  times  higher  than 
white  Joblessness.  The  overall  rate  Is  SS^i 
for  Cleveland,  but  It  la  15.6%  for  the  bl&cH 
slum  of  Hough.  Life  expectancy  for  the  Negro 
male  has  risen  to  61  5  years,  a  level  reached 
In  1931  by  whites,  who  now  have  an  expec- 
tancy of  67.7  years.  Despite  all  the  publicity 
designed  to  discourage  Negro  young«t«n 
from  quitting  school,  unemployment  amon? 
Negro  high  school  graduates  is  16.1 ''r,  whW 
the  rate  for  Negro  dropouts  is  only  16.3%- 
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The  big-city  slums — where  three-fourths 
3f  U.S.  Negroes  now  live — are  a  dally  test  of 
end'irance.  Robert  Walte.  a  Sierra  Leone 
native  who  heads  Mayor  John  Lindsay's  Har- 
lem task  force,  likens  the  Manhattan  ghetto 
to  "'an  underdeveloped  country."  It  lacks  In- 
digenously owned  business,  gets  little  risk 
capital,  and  keeps  losing  Its  talent  to  bigger 
industries  elsewhere — Just  as  In  underde- 
veloped countries.  '"In  underdeveloped  areas," 
he  adds,  "colonial  banks  were  the  only  source 
of  credit,  and  rarely  did  an  Indigenous  busi- 
nessman receive  a  loan  until  Independence 
permitted  the  establishment  of  local  banks." 
Until  two  Negro-run  banks  opened  In  Har- 
lem, "the  same  situation  existed,"  with  the 
big  outside  banks  uninterested  In  promoting 
new  business  In  the  area.  Gross  sales  of  Ne- 
gro-owned  stores  In  Harlem  account  for  only 
8"  of  the  total:  most  of  the  profits  flow  out 
of  the  community. 

In  every  slum,  the  chronically  hard-up 
residents  actually  pay  more  for  most  goods 
than  do  wealthier  whites  In  better  neighbor- 
hoods. During  a  brief  outburst  of  rioting  In 
Watts  last  year,  the  arsonists'  first  target  was 
i  supermarket  chain  that  habitually  stocked 
the  shelves  of  Its  slum  stores  with  scraggly 
xeat  and  wilted  vegetables  that  white  cus- 
tomers had  rejected  In  other  outlets.  In  De- 
troit's slums,  a  5-lb.  bag  of  flour  costs  14c 
more  than  In  fashionable  Grosse  Polnte, 
.Mich.,  peas  12c  more  per  can,  eggs  up  to  25c 
more  per  dozen.  A  television  set  selling  for 
J124.95  In  downtown  Detroit  costs  $189  In  a 
ghetto  shop.  In  many  slums,  door-to-door 
salesmen  saddle  unsophisticated  buyers  with 
shoddy  furniture  and  clothing  that  is  over- 
priced to  begin  with  and  sometimes  costs 
twice  as  much  as  the  original  price  when 
exorbitant  time-payment  rates  are  added.  To 
avoid  gouging,  slum  dwellers  In  Harlem  and 
other  areas  have  begun  forming  co-ops  aimed 
at  keeping  prices  diwn. 

Copulative  Approach.  "In  the  kind  of  Jun- 
gle In  which  these  people  live,"  says  Young. 
It  takes  great  strength  to  survive.  If  only 
we  could  build  on  this  strength."  A  number 
of  schemes  have  been  put  forward.  They 
range  from  Black  Nationalist  demands  for 
complete  separation  of  the  Negroes  in  their 
own  tract  of  land  (Blacklstan?  Negronla?) 
•-owhat  a  WTiter  in  Manhattan's  Village  "Voice 
calls  "the  copulative  approach,"  aimed  at 
complete  elimination  of  racial  differences 
t.hrough  intermarriage  ( though  If  Brazil  and 
the  Philippines  are  any  measure,  subtle  new 
discriminations  would  arise  based  on  how 
much  caf^  one  Inherited  and  how  much 
'■ait).  Harlem  Black  Nationalist  James  Law- 
son  even  demands  "reparations"  amounting 
'■0  17,000  for  every  black  person  in  America. 

As  for  the  "moderate"  Negro  leaders,  they 
-ave  come  up  with  proposals  that  only  re- 
cently might  have  struck  many  Americans 
s«  most  immoderate.  One  such  scheme  Is  A. 
Pliilip  Randolph's  "Freedom  Budget."  origi- 
nally proposed  two  years  ago.  It  would  wipe 
?ut  the  ghettos,  provide  a  gT.iaranteed  an- 
nual Income,  increase  spending  on  educa- 
■lon.  housing,  vocational  training  and  health 
services.  The  price  tag:  $185  billion  over  a 
-en-year  period. 

Young's  proposal,  put  forward  four  years 
igo.  was  for  a  "Domestic  Marshall  Plan"  that 
»ould  cost  $145  billion  over  ten  years.  He 
Eoted  that  the  Negro  suffered  a  "discrimina- 
tion gap"  caused  by  "more  than  three  cen- 
'"Jrles  of  abuse,  humllltatlon,  segregation 
^nd  bias."  Because  he  Is  consequently  in- 
Mpable  of  completing  equally  with  whites. 
said  Young,  he  needs  "more-than-equal" 
J^tment. 

The  Inside  Man.  When  the  plan  was  first 
^^unced.  It  was  considered  hopelessly 
^Jtopian— and  Young  was  considered  rather 
'Wlcal  for  even  daring  to  suggest  It.  Last 
'*ek,  however,  everybody  seemed  to  be  em- 
^wing  It.  Hubert  Humphrey  and  ten  House 
'^mocrata  called  for  a  "Marshall  Plan"  for 


the  cities.  Roy  WUklns  told  a  Washington 
audience  that  "if  we  can  underwrite  the 
economies  of  Germany,  Prance,  Italy  and 
England  and  see  that  these  people  recover 
their  equilibrium,  then  we  can  underwrite 
the  cost  of  recovering  the  equlllbrliun,  of 
OUT  own  native  black  people." 

None  of  those  who  urged  a  Marshall  Plan 
for  the  cities  named  the  original  author  of 
the  plan.  Politicians  rarely  do — and  that  Is 
one  of  the  problems  with  which  the  Negro 
moderates  must  cope.  Actually,  the  sort  of 
work  Yoiuig  does  rarely  brings  him  public 
notice,  but  knowledgeable  observers  are 
aware  of  Its  value.  "No  matter  who  Is  shout- 
ing for  Negro  rights  In  the  streets,"  says 
Clarence  Hunter,  spokesman  for  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  "you  must  still 
have  Young  to  go  Inside  and  deal  for  the 
Jobs  and  the  training."  Says  Toung:  "You 
can  holler,  protest,  march,  picket  and  dem- 
onstrate, but  somebody  must  be  able  to  sit 
in  on  the  strategy  conferences  and  plot  a 
course."  Though  the  Urban  League  has  in 
many  ways  changed  almost  beyond  recogni- 
tion from  the  National  League  on  Urban 
Conditions  among  Negroes  that  was  set  up 
In  New  York  in  1910,  its  role  and  its  goal — 
"not  alms  but  opportunity" — have  re- 
mained essentially  the  same. 

Pounded  by  white  and  Negro  social  work- 
ers and  philanthropists  only  a  year  after 
the  N.A.A.C.P.,  the  league's  flrst  Job  was  to 
help  the  Negro  migrants  who  were  Just 
beginning  to  pour  from  the  flelds  of  the 
South  into  the  big  cities  of  the  North.  Start- 
ing with  a  budget  of  $8,600,  it  provided 
travelers'  aid,  trained  Negro  social  workers, 
conducted  studies  of  social  and  economic 
conditions  among  Negroes  in  the  cities.  By 
1913,  it  had  begun  meeting  with  business 
and  labor  leaders  to  seek  Job  openings  for 
Negroes,  still  its  biggest  concern.  "When  the 
U.S.  entered  World  War  II,  46  local  branches 
were  scattered  around  the  country,  and  the 
league,  through  Industrial  Relations  Labo- 
ratories In  300  defense  plants,  was  able  to 
place  more  than  150,000  Negroes  in  Jobs 
never  before  open  to  them.  "What  the  Urban 
League  means  to  the  Negro  community," 
said  Gunnar  Myrdal  in  An  American  Dilem- 
ma, his  classic  1944  study  of  U.S.  race  rela- 
tions, "can  best  be  understood  by  observing 
the  dire  need  of  its  activity  in  cities  where 
there  is  no  local  branch." 

"Green  Power."  Today  the  league  has  af- 
filiates in  84  cities,  from  San  Diego  to  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  Tampa,  Fla.,  to  Seattle.  The 
budget  has  mushroomed  to  $3.5  million, 
while  some  8,800  paid  and  volunteer  league 
staffers  administer  foundation-  and  Govern- 
ment-funded projects  that  cost  another  $20 
million. 

The  league  has  a  score  of  concerns  and 
dozens  of  separate  programs,  but  "the  most 
important  thing  that  we  do,"  says  Young, 
Is  still  "to  get  Jobs  for  people.  'Green  Power' 
is  Important  for  the  Negro  now.  Pride  and 
dignity  come  when  you  reach  in  yo'ur  pocket 
and  find  money,  not  a  hole." 

Under  Young,  who  Joined  the  league  as 
executive  director  in  1961,  the  organization 
has  made  a  particular  effort  to  And  jobs  that 
have  never  before  been  open  to  Negroes  or 
have  what  the  league  calls  a  sjmiboUc  "role 
model"  Blgnlflcance.  Secretarial  positions, 
for  example,  are  particularly  coveted,  be- 
cause a  Negro  secretary  or  receptionist,  sit- 
ting outside  the  boss's  office,  tells  everyone 
in  a  company — more  effectively  than  a  dozen 
interoffice  memos — that  Its  policy  Is  to  hire 
Negroes.  "If  you've  got  them  up  on  the  ex- 
ecutive floor,"  notes  Young  succinctly, 
"there  is  no  question."  More  than  300  Negro 
girls  In  six  cities  are  going  through  league- 
sponsored  courses  in  typing,  shorthand,  Eng- 
lish and  office  procedures. 

Whitney  Young  Is  the  nation's  only 
Negro — and  one  of  the  few  Americans — who 
has  Instant  access  to  almost  any  corporate 
boardroom   in  the  U.S.   Without  retreating 


one  iota  from  his  own  ideals  or  minimizing 
his  demands.  Young  manages  to  communi- 
cate with  America's  top  executives  on  their 
own  level — and  more  important — bring  them 
over  to  his  side. 

All  Those  Panels.  He  and  the  N.A.A.C.P.'s 
Roy  Wllkins  are  the  two  civil  rights  leaders 
closest  to  President  Johnson,  and  Young 
presently  holds  seats  on  five  presidentlally 
appointed  panels,  has  served  on  four  others 
now  disbanded.  Nor  Is  his  Influence  purely 
temporal.  After  a  15-mlnute  audience  with 
Pope  Paul  last  June,  he  met  with  the  Vati- 
can Cabinet  for  four  hours  to  promote  a 
papal  encyclical  on  racial  justice.  The  Vati- 
can Is  now  considering  the  question. 

Not  the  least  of  Young's  accomplishments 
has  been  the  revltalizatlon  of  the  Urban 
League  Itself,  which,  for  all  its  good  works, 
was  showing  signs  of  arteriosclerosis  as  the 
civil  rights  era  of  the  '60s  began.  Changing 
Its  watchword  from  "Improvement"  to 
"equality,"  he  set  up  a  Washington  bureau, 
separate  from  the  local  league  office,  to  bird- 
dog  federal  funds,  established  five  regional 
centers  around  the  country  to  ride  herd  on 
local  offices,  and  extended  branches  aggres- 
sively throughout  the  South,  a  hitherto 
almost  forbidden  ground  to  a  Negro  organi- 
zation that  counted  heavily  on  the  help  of 
local  communtiy-chest  drives.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  many,  the  chests  proved  generous; 
and  Southern  newspapers,  contrasting  the 
nondemonstratlng  league  with  the  other 
civil  rights  groups,  have  recently  been  al- 
most embarrassingly  fervent  in  their  ap- 
proval of  the  league. 

With  a  membership  that  puts  Neg^roes 
alongside  a  city's  top  business  leaders  (the 
National  League's  board  of  directors  reads 
like  a  Who's  Who  of  American  Business), 
some  local  leagues  are  just  about  the  only 
link  between  the  Negro  and  white  communi- 
ties. "Anybody,"  notes  Young,  "can  get  a  bl- 
raclal  commission  together  after  a  riot.  The 
league  provides  an  opportunity  for  dialogue 
and  candid  discussion  before  the  riot." 

Getting  the  Message.  Before  he  took  over. 
Young  had  won  from  the  league's  directors 
an  assurance  that  they  recognized  the  new 
climate  in  the  civil  rights  movement  and 
the  need  for  change.  Fearful  that  the  league 
might  lose  Its  business  support  and  its  val- 
uable status  as  a  charitable  organization — 
thus  making  any  contributions  tax  deduct- 
ible— some  of  the  directors  nonetheless  bit- 
terly opposed  Young's  decision  to  put  the 
league  behind  the  1963  March  on  Washing- 
ton. Young  persisted,  and  contributions  rose 
dramatically.  More  important,  the  league 
once  again  Joined  the  mainstream  of  the 
Negro  movement,  a  position  it  has  retained 
ever  since. 

Today  the  league  is  striving  desperately 
to  reach  and  communicate  with  the  young 
and  alienated.  Thirteen  storefront  "acad- 
emies" are  attempting  to  educate  New  York's 
"five-percenters"— the  5%  who  have  been 
given  up  as  hopeless  by  the  public  schools. 
Some  of  the  teachers,  and  many  of  the  stu- 
dents, are  Black  Muslims  who  have  about  as 
much  In  common  with  the  Urban  League 
as  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

Proud  Precedent.  For  his  work  with  the 
league,  Y^oung  is  paid  $32,000,  though  he  has 
turned  down  a  $75,000-a-year  vice-presidency 
■with  at  least  one  major  corporation.  Young 
had  a  proud  precedent  for  that  decision. 
Buck  in  1920.  his  father  quit  a  $300-a-month 
Job  as  an  electrical  engineer  with  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  to  teach  at  Lincoln  Institute,  a 
white-run  school  for  Negroes  at  Lincoln 
Ridge,  Ky.,  at  $68  a  month. 

Whitney  Jr.  was  born  at  Lincoln  Ridge  In 
1921.  Although  Kentucky  was  rigidly  segre- 
gated at  the  time,  growing  up  on  campus 
was  not  too  unpleasant.  His  father  became 
the  Institute's  first  Negro  president;  his 
mother  was  commissioned  postmistress  of 
Lincoln  Ridge,  the  flrst  Negro  postmistress 
In  the  U.S.  In  grade  school,  Whitney  studied 
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under  a  white  tutor.  Yet  an  excursion  to 
LoulBvtUe  meant  taunts  from  white  toughs, 
the  black  balcony  In  the  movie  house,  the 
back  door  of  a  beanery  for  a  hamburger  He 
prepped  at  Lincoln,  got  straight  A's,  and 
was  graduated  at  14  At  segregated  Kentucky 
State  College,  he  took  a  premedical  course 
and  earned  high  grades 

Member  of  the  Wedding  That  he  emerged 
from  boyhood  free  of  bitterness  is  another 
legacy  from  his  father  Young  still  recalls 
the  paternal  lecture  on  white  bigots  -These 
people  are  to  be  pitied  rather  than  hated 
They  need  Negroes  to  look  dnwn  on  for  the 
sake  of  their  own  security  '  Whitney  Sr  re- 
peatedly reminded  his  son  that  he  was  '.Ike 
a  ballplayer  batting  4C0  in  the  minor 
leagues.  The  real  competition  would  come  In 
the  Integrated  world 

The  ftr»t  test  came  with  World  War  II 
Young  enlisted,  was  sent  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  for  an  Inten- 
sive course  In  electrtcal  engineering  At  first 
his  white  roomjnate  from  M.ss:ss:ppi  refused 
to  speak  to  him  Within  sl.x  months,  the 
Mlsslsslpplan  asked  Young  to  be  best  ma:; 
at  his  wedding  i  Young  accepted  i  and  sug- 
gested that  he  would  tolerate  Young  as  a 
brother-in-law  (he  declined  Instead,  he 
married  Margaret  Buchner.  a  stunning 
schoolteacher  whom  he  had  met  at  Kentucky 
State  College.  She  now  wntfS  children  s 
books  on  civil  rights  and  Negro  history  They 
have  two  daughters.  Marcia.  20.  and  Lauren, 
13. 

Life's  Work.  Despite  his  bachelor's  degree 
from  Kentucky  State  and  electrical-engi- 
neering training  at  M.LT  ,  Young  went  to 
Europe  as  an  enlisted  man  In  a  Negro  road- 
construction  company  that  was  prlncip.iliy 
officered  by  Southern  whites  "I  had  to  nego- 
tiate between  them."  says  Young.  "I  Insisted 
on  the  officers'  treating  Che  men  with  dlgnit;. 
giving  them  passes,  and  eliminating  all  fortnc 
of  brutality.  I  suppcjse  it  was  this  experience 
that  made  me  decide  that  I  w.inied  to  make 
my  life's  work  race  rel.itlons." 

After  the  war.  Young  went  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  where  he  earned  a  master  s 
degree  In  social  work  ihis  thesis  topic  a 
study  of  the  Urban  League  in  St  Paul)  and 
helped  organize  a  ch.ipter  of  the  Congress  ot 
Racial  Equality  He  aurked  fur  Urban  League 
groups,  first  in  St  Paul  and  *hen  m  Omaha, 
while  lecturing  at  colleges  in  both  cities  He 
then  became  dean  of  Atlanta  University's 
School  of  Social  Work  In  Georgia.  Young 
Joined  the  N.A  A  C  P  eventually  rose  V3  t>e- 
come  its  state  president  before  Joining  the 
National  Urban  League 

Wry  &  Romantic.  Young  wears  his  com- 
mitment on  his  lapel,  m  the  form  of  a  disk 
bearing  the  algebraic  equal-sign  i  =-  i  It  is 
made  of  platinum,  and  he  calls  it  his  more- 
than-equal  button."  His  perso:ial  style  :» 
a  beguiling  mwture  of  the  realistic,  the  wry 
and  the  romantic  He  frankly  !i.sts  among 
his  assets  as  a  Negro  mediator  with  the  white 
world  his  knowledge  of  what  happens  m 
the  sauna  bath  at  the  Harvard  Club  "  When 
he  feels  he  has  pushed  a  white  audience  as 
far  aa  he  can,  he  turns  a  Joke  on  himself  H" 
admits  facetiously  to  having  felt  some 
anxiety"  the  first  time  he  flew  with  a  Negro 
pilot.  "That  shows  how  much  I  had  been 
brainwashed."  If  the  subject  Is  Negro  im- 
morality, he  points  out  that  he  did  not  get 
hl8  relatively  light  color  "because  of  an  overly 
aggreaslye  grandmother  " 

Young  carries  in  his  pocket  the  lyrics  to 
The  Quest,  a  song  from  Man  of  La  iiancha 
and  will  read  the  line?  to  himself  or  others 
at  the  slightest  provocation  To  dream  tiic 
impoasible  dream,  to  fight  the  unbeatable 
foe,'  To  bear  trith  unbea'-a'^le  sc-ou',  to  ^un 
where  the  b-rave  dare  not  go  Last  week,  when 
a  well-known  Negro  intellectual  voiced  his 
despair  over  the  future  of  moderate  leader- 
ship. Young  rushed  over  to  buck  up  his 
friend.  First,  he  reminded  him  that  the  "wHd 
men"  among  the  militants  would  like  noth- 


ing better  than  to  sec  respiinsible  leaders 
opt  out  of  the  civil  rights  cause.  Then  the 
rumantic  Young  read  the  La  Mancha  lyrics. 
Young  making  like  D<m  Quixote'  The  su- 
perficial resemblance  is  slight  For  exercise 
he  mounts  not  a  nag  but  an  Exercycle  in  the 
recreation  room  of  his  ».35,0O0  split-level 
home  in  a  white  section  of  New  Rochelle. 
just  north  of  New  York  City  For  transpor- 
tation he  rides  a  commuter  train  through 
Harlem  to  his  midtown  Manhattan  office, 
along  with  white  suburbanites  Yet  he  has 
more  of  the  knight  errant  in  him  than  merely 
the  song  On  the  night  of  June  22.  after  New 
York  police  disclosed  a  plot  by  the  Revolu- 
tionary .Action  .Movement  to  murder  Young 
and  other  Negro  leaders,  he  paid  a  late  visit 
to  Harlem  to  see  for  himself  how  he  stood  In 
the  ghetto,  where  Martin  Luther  King  wiis 
once  stabbed  by  a  Negro,  Young  found  no 
menace,  but  one  Harleinite  asked  him  "When 
are  we  going  to  get  smart  and  stop  killing 
e.ich  other.'" 

Operation  Breadbasket.  Young  Is  convinced 
that  nothing  will  end  the  tragedy  more  eflec- 
tively  than  jobs.  Jobs  and  more  Jobs  So  are 
most  other  Negro  leaders.  "Teen-agers  with 
jobs."  says  Randolph,  'don't  throw  Molotov 
cocktails  tnrough  store  windows  "  Wllklns 
is  trying  to  get  more  corstructlon  Jobs  for 
Negroes  with  a  massive  assault  on  discrimi- 
natory hiring  practices.  has  urged  some 
1,500  N  A -^  C  P  branches  to  picket  federal 
and  state  building  projects  worth  J76,5  bil- 
lion unless  more  openings  are  made  avail- 
able. 

King  has  launched  "Operation  Breadbas- 
ket "  in  more  than  +0  c.ties,  aimed  at  get- 
ting new  or  better  Jobs  for  Negroes  King 
credits  Breadbasket  with  getting  jobs  !or 
2.200  Chicago  Negroe.s,  hope*  to  open  up  as 
many  as  BO, 000  new  jobs  a  year  for  Negroes 
in  cities  with  populations  e.xceedlng  100,000. 
SmUlarly  wide-ranging  is  the  Opportuni- 
ties Industrialization  Center  program 
launched  by  the  Rev.  Leon  Sullivan  three 
years  a^o  In  a  converted  Philadelphia  Jail 
Some  3,000  Negroee  have  already  been 
trained  in  Philadelphia  alone,  for  Jobs  rang- 
ing from  cook  to  electroi^lcs  technician,  and 
now  65  US  cities  from  New  Haven,  Conn  ,  to 
Lo6  .Angeles  are  setting  up  similar  centers. 

Self-Help  In  scores  of  cities,  Negro  self- 
help  projects  are  under  way.  "Operation 
Bootstrap"  in  Watts,  launched  with  a  $1,000 
loan  and  Negro-run,  has  placed  175  gradu- 
ates in  skilled  Jobs  in  the  p.ist  six  months 
In  Indianapolis.  Schr>o;teiicher  Mattle  Rice 
Coney  organized  500  block  clubs  to  clean  up 
the  ghetto,  figures  that  her  group  has  swept 
up  42.000  tons  of  trash  In  the  last  year. 
"Slums  are  made  by  people,"  she  says,  "not 
by  pl.ister  or  bricks.  Civic  rebuilding  begins 
with   people   who  care  about   themselves," 

Chicago'."  "Jr>bs  Now."  as  one  of  its  found- 
ers explains,  concentrates  on  "the  kids  who 
can  strip  a  cor  in  ten  minutes  but  can't  pa.ss 
a  mechanical-aptitude  test"  Half  a  dozen 
churches  with  predominantly  Negro  congre- 
gations have  rehabilitated  apartments  In 
communities  from  Cleveland  tjT  Klloch,  Wis. 
In  the  Hough  slum,  former  Cleveland  Browns 
FrKJtball  St.ar  Jim  Brown  at',d  Te.\mmate 
John  Wooten  formed  the  Negro  Industrial 
and  Economic  Union  U>  help  Negroes  start 
thf'lr  own  buslne.sses  with  the  help  of  no- 
Interest  loans 

Such  projects  generate  an  Immense — and 
Justified — pride  We've  been  treated  un- 
fairly," .says  Indianapolis'  Mattle  Coney,  "but 
fairness  isn't  the  argument  Black  p>eople 
are  easily  Identified  they  Just  plain  have  to 
be  better  behaved  or  they  give  the  prejudiced 
white  man  a  weapon"  In  a  letter  made  pub- 
lic last  week,  the  late  William  Faulkner 
offered  similar  advice  to  a  former  butler 
Since  Negroes  "are  a  minority."  the  novelist 
wrote  In  1960,  "they  must  behave  better  than 
white  people  They  must  be  more  respon- 
sible, more  honeet.  more  moral,  more  Indus- 
trious, more  literate  and  educated   Thev.  not 


the  law,  have  got  to  compel  the  white  people 
to  say.  "Please  come  and  be  equal  with  us.'  ■• 
This  Ls  a  point  of  view  that  Roy  Wllkliu. 
for  one.  angrily  rejects.  '"We  condemn  the 
propaganda  that  Negro  citizens  must  'earc' 
their  rights  through  good  behavior."  he  told 
the  N  A  .A  C  P  s  50th  convention  In  1959, 
Young,  however,  urges  Negroes  to  try  to  be 
"more  than  equal,"'  and  for  a  time  his  theme 
s<ing  was  Anything  You  Can  Do.  I  Cai  Do 
Better. 

Gliding  the  Ghettos.  Rewarding  as  5«:!- 
help  projects  may  be.  they  cannot  come  dose 
to  .soaking  up  all  the  available  Negro  mac- 
power  King  and  Wllklns  want  massive  WT.^- 
style  programs  to  provide  public-works  jobs 
for  Negroes  In  the  wake  of  the  rii  tl.'ig.  a 
number  of  public  officials  moved  quickly  to 
reduce  unemployment.  Philadelphia  Mayor 
James  Tate  sent  out  "Job-mobllt-s"  th.it  re- 
cruited 504  unemployed  ghetto  residents  for 
city  work,  then  met  with  businessmen  and 
got  pledges  of  1.200  more  Jobs  Marylanfl's 
Republican  Governor  Spiro  Agne-.v  m.-ippe<i 
a  Job  program  for  unemployed  Negroes  in 
Baltimore  Mayors  of  the  riot-ravaged  cities, 
of  course,  did  not  have  to  worry  about  creat- 
ing Jobs  In  Detroit,  hundreds  of  men  nn 
be  kept  busy  for  years  at  the  task  of  rectr.- 
structlon 

Urban  Coalition  The  most  significant  elTort 
may  prove  to  be  the  Urban  Coalition  formed 
in  Washington  last  tveek  by  22  leaders  of 
Industry,  local  government,  churches,  labor 
unions  and  civil  rights  groups  The  go.i!  is 
to  persuade  "every  American  to  Join  In  the 
creation  of  a  new  political,  social,  econonilc 
and  moral  climate,  which  will  make  possible 
the  breaking  up  of  the  vicious  cycle  of  the 
ghetto  "  Among  Its  founding  members 
Whitney  M  Young  Jr  Another  member  New 
York's  Mayor  Lindsay,  liked  the  Idea  so  we!! 
that  he  formed  n  New  York  coUitior.  alT.ed 
at  rehabilitating  the  slums  and  helping  Ne- 
groes to  become  "their  o^^n  butchrrs,  bakers 
and  candlestick  makers" 

Initially,  the  White  House  reacted  coolly 
to  the  coalition.  One  reason  for  its  concern 
was  the  fact  that  Lindsay  urged  the  Ad- 
ministration to  "reorder  the  nation's  priori- 
ties." To  Lyndon  Johnson,  that  sounded  lli? 
the  opening  gun  for  an  attack  on  his  \'iti 
Nam  policy  and  an  appeal  to  end  the  war 
un  any  terms  so  that  he  could  plow  the 
money  Into  the  cities. 

As  for  Young's  view  on  Viet  Nam  he  per- 
sonally regrets  the  size  and  cost  of  the  VS 
commitment.  Nonetheless,  in  Warsaw  last 
fall,  he  outlined  the  US  povsltlon  to  Polish 
Premier  Jozef  Cyranklewlcz  with  eloquence 
and  grace  No  apologist  for  the  .Administra- 
tion, Young  explained  that  he  did  so  because 
American  policy  was  being  challenged  one- 
sidedly  by  Communist  officials,  who  were 
plainly  surprised  and  Impressed  when  Yciing, 
a  Negro,  took   the  stand   that   he  did 

Young,  the  only  national  Negro  leader  to 
visit  Vict  Nam  besides  Senator  Bro<jl£e 
does  not  make  the  simplistic  argument — as 
does  King — that  an  end  to  the  war  would 
instantly  transfer  billions  of  dollars  to  the 
Cities,  The  main  thrust  of  racial  progress,  &s 
he  sees  It,  Is  by  political  and  psychological 
means.  Indeed,  despite  the  Supreme  Court's 
reapportionment  rulings,  the  U.S.  Congress 
Is  still  a  predominantly  rural  body,  unlikely 
to  be  too  sympathetic  to  the  needs  of  the 
central  cities.  In  the  House,  225  of  the  435 
members  hall  from  towns  of  50.000  or  less: 
In  the  Senate,  the  ratio  Is  56  to  44. 

"I  Believe.""  As  Young  sees  It,  the  process 
of  rooting  out  discrimination  will  take  both 
political  action  and  an  intensive  educational 
effort,  directed  as  much  at  whites,  as  »t 
Negroes  The  lower  middle  class  in  America 
thinks  that  status  means  exclusiveness,"  he 
says,  "that  those  white,  antiseptic,  bland 
ghettos  called  suburbs  are  the  place  to  go 
We  need  a  generation  of  people  who  ha^e 
the  commitment  and  creativity  to  try  inte- 
gration— to  explore  the  creative  possibilities 
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of  diversity."    Young    professes    optimism. 

But  I  dont  think  It  rests  In  the  hands  of 
the  Negro,"  he  argues.  "He  has  already  said 
in  a  thousand  ways  that  he  believes  in 
America.  Now  the  time  has  come  for 
Unerlca  to  say,  'I  believe  In  you.'  " 

Pounds  &  Pages.  There  were  signs  that  the 
larger  white  society  was  groping  for  the 
words.  In  Los  Angeles,  Democratic  Mayor  Sam 
Tarty,  who  has  never  been  a  consplcuo'us 
champion  of  the  Negro  cause,  declared:  "We 
must  find  ways  of  guaranteeing  any  man  who 
wants  to  work  a  Job — whatever  It  costs."  In 
Detroit.  "Vice  President  Humphrey  reasoned: 

Whatever  it  will  take  to  get  the  Job  done. 
we  must  be  willing  to  pay  the  price."  In  a 
Senate  hearing  room,  North  Carolina's  Sena- 
-.or  Sam  Ervln  held  up  a  stack  of  civil  rights 
Sills  that  ran  to  1.212  pages  and  weighed 
15  lbs.  6  oz.,  and  testily  asked  the  Attorne., 
General:  "I'd  Just  like  to  know  how  many 
more  pages  we're  going  to  have."  Replied 
Ramsey  Clark:  "As  many  pounds  and  pages 
is  we  need  to  ensure  the  rights  of  all  Amerl- 

CiOS." 

Despite  the  sudden  flurry  of  Interest  In 
the  Negro's  plight,  the  spate  of  committees 
ordered  to  probe  the  ghettos'  blight,  and 
the  rash  of  ratiocination  In  the  press.  Young 
xims  th,it  ""time  is  running  out."'  Not  only 
lor  the  Negro  moderates,  who  are  having  more 
a.id  more  trouble  persuading  the  slum  dwel- 
ers  not  to  turn  to  violence,  but  for  the  rest 
0.'  society. 

"There  is  a  credibility  gap  beginning  to 
emerge."  s.iys  Young,  "and  there  are  forces 
saying  that  the  cause  is  hopeless,  that  Ameri- 
can white  people  are  so  selfish  that  they  will 
.•emaln  silent  In  this  criiis.  or  that  the 
.American  white  people  are  congenltally  Im- 
moral and  so  bankrupt  that  It  is  futile  even 
to  try  to  bring  about  change.  I  don't  believe 
this,  but  not  because  I  think  that  a  large 
number  of  Americans  are  going  to  get  more 
moral.  They  are  simply  going  to  get  more 
intelligent." 

The  tragedy  today  is  that  It  should  take 
warfare  in  the  cities  to  awaken  white  Amer- 
icans to  the  Negro's  dire  and  manifold  needs. 
It  will,  of  course,  be  an  infinitely  greater 
:.-agedy  for  the  future  if  they  fall  to  do  so. 


THE  POLICE  ARE  ON  OUR  SIDE 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  along  the 
same  line.  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  an  editorial  dealing  with  prob- 
lems in  East  Harlem,  N.Y..  one  of  the 
very  important  areas  in  respect  of  the 
struggle  which  is  being  waged  in  what 
I  call  the  agonies  of  the  cities,  printed 
m  El  Diario-La  Prensa.  which  is  read 
by  thousands  of  Puerto  Ricans  and 
people  of  similar  ethnic  origin  in  New 
York,  dealing  with  the  cooperation  and 
the  perfectly  extraordinary  performance 
by  the  New  York  City  Police  in  that 
area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
Printed  in  the  Record  the  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Police  Are  on  Our  Side," 
signed  by  O.  Roy  Chalk,  publisher,  and 
published  in  El  Diario-La  Prensa  for  July 
26, 1967, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
'■as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Polick  Are  on  Ottr  Side 
(By  O,  Roy  Chalk) 

What  Is  going  on  in  East  Harlem?  Are 
*e  going  to  behave  as  true  members  of  the 
Spanish  speaking  community,  respectful  of 
•aw  and  order,  or  are  we  going  to  heed  the 
call  of  rabble-rousers  who  wish  to  use  us 
■or  furthering  their  own  purposes? 

No  Puerto  Rlcan  and  no  member  of  the 


Spanish  speaking  community  in  New  York, 
should  be  part  of  the  racial  trouble  that  1b 
spreading  over  our  nation.  The  preaching  of 
communists  and  revolutionary  elements 
should  fall  on  deaf  ears  as  far  as  our  com- 
munity Is  concerned.  We  should  all  remember 
that  the  police  are  trying  to  protect  our 
people — all  people  equally — regardless  of  race 
or  color. 

We  should  show  more  respect  for  the  police 
and  they  should  be  looked  upon  as  friends 
and  not  as  enemies.  They  are  on  the  side  of 
the  law-abiding  citizens,  who  are  the  major- 
ity of  the  people  In  East  Harlem,  and  they 
are  against  the  revolutionary  and  communist 
agitators  who  are  In  the  main  responsible 
for  the  riots. 

The  collective  madness  that  Is  going  on 
in  East  Harlem  should  be  laid  straight  at 
the  door  of  outside  agitators  sent  to  "El  Bar- 
rio" to  stir  up  trouble  and  to  darken  the 
name  of  the  Puerto  Ricans  by  making  them 
a  part  of  the  racial  riots  that  are  now  ram- 
pant in  our  country. 

We  are  ashamed.  We  are  ashamed  of  the 
behavior  of  those  few  who  let  tbemselevs  be 
misled  and  who  are  soiling  the  name  of  the 
whole  community. 

Eyewitness  reports  brought  In  by  two  sep- 
arate teams  of  El  Diario-La  Prensa  repwrters 
show — without  any  doubt — that  the  violence 
was  stirred  up  by  professional  agitators  who 
Incited  teenagers  to  acts  of  vandalism.  They 
shouted  and  they  preached  violence  but  they 
carefully  abstained  from  being  a  part  to  the 
riots  so  as  not  to  get  mixed  up  with  the 
police  or  to  suffer  any  bodily  harm. 

Among  these  agitators  there  are  not  only 
revolutionary  elements,  but  also  communists 
who  are  distributing  leaflets  In  East  Harlem 
which  read  In  part:  "Support  and  Join  the 
People's  Armed  Defense  Group."  In  the  pam- 
phlet there  Is  a  Communist  flag.  This  is  the 
flag  all  of  us  should  despise  and  the  best 
way  we  can  trample  over  it.  Is  by  disregard- 
ing the  call  of  the  agitators  and  by  behaving 
like  citizens  respectful  of  law  and  order. 

When  the  riots  start,  the  dialogue  ends. 
Rumor  becomes  a  fact  so  strong  that  It 
sustains  the  violence  already  begun. 

Let's  not  believe  In  rumors.  Let's  not  be 
misled  and  let  reason  guide  our  steps.  If 
we  have  grievances,  we  should  air  them 
through  the  proper  channels  without  resort- 
ing to  acts  of  vandalism,  which  deny  our 
claim  to  civilization. 

We  Join  our  President  who.  In  his  na- 
tionwide appeal,  said:  "I  call  on  all  of  our 
people  In  all  of  our  cities  to  Join  In  a  deter- 
mined program  to  maintain  law  and  order 

Pillage,  looting,  murder  and  arson  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  civil  rights.  They  are  criminal 
conduct." 

We  appeal  to  all  of  our  community  and 
especially  to  the  parents  of  the  misled  teen- 
agers, to  get  the  crowds  out  of  the  streets — 
to  stay  in  their  homes  and  to  keep  their 
children  there.  Let's  clear  the  streets  and  If 
we  do  so,  peace  will  return  to  El  Barrio  and 
then  we,  all  together,  can  begin  to  work  to 
restore  the  good  name  that  our  community 
had  enjoyed  for  so  long. 

Let's  show  the  revolutionaries,  the  com- 
munists and  the  professional  agitators  that 
we  are  American  citizens  who  respect  law 
and  order  and  the  rights  of  all  people. 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  support  our 
policemen  who  are  doing  their  duty  In  pro- 
tecting us  from  violence. 

The  police  are  on  our  side. 


I 


ALLOWABLE  TIMBER  CUT 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion of  allowable  timber  cut  on  public 
forests  is  one  of  great  interest  in  Oregon. 
There  the  public  forests  are  a  major 
source  of  stumpage  for  the  mills. 

On  July  24  the  Forest  Service  advised 
me  concerning  the  status  of  comparative 


studies  of  allowable  cutting  rates  and 
management  planning  methods  used  by 
the  Forest  Service,  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, and  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

In  its  report  the  Forest  Service  advises 
that  as  progress  on  its  Douglas-flr  supply 
study  "has  unfolded,  we  liave  become 
increasingly  convinced  that  any  really 
productive  effort  toward  uniformity  in 
management  planning  and  allowable 
cuts  must  await  its  results." 

This  is  a  highly  technical  subject  of 
great  economic  importance  to  my  State. 
Care  and  deliberate  speed  are  consistent 
with  the  reviews  under  way  because  what 
is  at  stake  is  the  long-term  yield  from 
the  forest  resource — and  this  yield  is 
timber,  water,  recreation,  wild  life  and 
the  other  great  forest  values  which  up- 
hold Oregon's  economy. 

Last  fall  a  report  was  made  to  the 
State  of  Oregon  by  Thomas  J.  Murray  & 
Associates  of  Portland,  on  "Oregon's 
Timber  Resources."  That  report  made  a 
number  of  observations  on  the  relation 
between  the  allowable  cuts  on  the  na- 
tional forests  and  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  lands. 

The  Forest  Service  letter  sets  forth  a 
limited  analysis  of  this  subject.  The 
Forest  Service  concept  of  modifying  tim- 
ber management  to  protect  recreation 
values  and  produce  desirable  scenic  ef- 
fects is  one  which  in  part  emanates  from 
discussions  Senator  Jackson  and  I  had 
several  years  ago  with  Secretary'  Free- 
man and  his  dedicated  conservation  ad- 
viser. Dr.  George  Selke.  It  represents  a 
solid  recognition  of  the  multiple  forest 
values  which  America's  leading  conser- 
vatiorusts  have  long  supported  and 
urged.  I  know  Oregon's  conservationists 
will  be  pleased  to  see  the  tangible  evi- 
dence that  this  policy  is  operative  on  the 
national  forests.  I  trust  it  will  be  con- 
sidered, where  proper,  on  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  forests. 

I  ask  unanimous  corisent  that  the  let- 
ter dated  July  24  be  printed  in  the  Record 
so  that  it  will  be  available  for  considera- 
tion by  all  who  have  an  interest  in  these 
great  public  resources. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  Acricultctre, 

Forest  Service. 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  24,  1967. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Our  record  shows 
that  last  January  we  promised  to  Inform  you 
of  progress  In  comparative  studies  of  allow- 
able cutting  rates  and  management  planning 
methods  used  by  the  Forest  Service.  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  and  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  bring 
you  up-to-date. 

An  Important  effort  of  the  three  agencies, 
during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  has  been 
to  obtain  uniformity  In  timber  appraisal 
principles  and  methods,  and  we  have  devoted 
most  of  our  available  time  and  resources  to 
this  end.  You  are  familiar  with  our  Joint 
effort  on  this  project. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  made  substan- 
tial progress  In  the  Douglaa-flr  Supply  Study. 
As  this  project  has  unfolded,  we  have  been 
Increasingly  convinced  that  any  really  pro- 
ductive effort  towards  uniformity  In  man- 
agement planning  and  allowable  cuts  must 
await  its  results.  We  have  adjusted  our  work 
priorities  to  conform  with  this  conclusion 
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and    have    not    undertaken    extensive    new 
planning  studies  with  the  other  agencies 

We  did  take  a  rather  close  look  at  some 
BLM  and  FS  allowable  cut  comparisons 
which  should  be  of  Interest  to  you.  We 
analyzed  the  relationships  between  inven- 
tories, cutting  rates,  measurement  units,  and 
management  restrictions  for  the  Sluslaw 
Working  Circles  of  both  the  Bureau  of  Umd 
Management  and  the  Forest  Service  These 
two  areas  are  not  sufficiently  comparable  to 
permit  precise  comparison  but  they  come 
closer  to  similarity  than  any  others  we  Itnow 
of.  We  found  no  significant  difference  in  cut 
as  related  to  inventory  between  the  two  Bu- 
reaus for  areas  being  managed  to  obtain 
similar  objectives.  The  following  t.ible  shows 
the  restilt  of  analysis. 


Allowable 

Computed 

cut  as 

Inventory 

allowable 

peicent  o( 

Working  circles,  use 

volume 

cut 

inventory 

classification 

(MMBF) 

(MMBF) 

volume 

1    Siuslaw  (BLItn           .   .- 

4.081.0 

82  0 

2.0 

2.  Siusliw(FS): 

A.  Modified  landscape. 

2.206.8 

24.9 

B.  Nonmodified 

17.  303.  7 

344  6 

2.0 

C.  Alder  and  mixed... 

2,934.4 

56  3 

19 

to  dispose  of  it,  the  preference  provisions 
of  reclaniation  law  should  appl.v. 

There  was  a  ver>-  great  question  in  the 
minds  of  departmental  representatives 
whether  it  was  intended  that  the  pro- 
visions should  apply. 

To  eliminate  any  question,  I  offer  on 
behalf  of  my  able  friends,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  .Mr.  AllottI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  Hansen),  and 
any  others  who  desire  to  join  with  us,  an 
amendment  which  would  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  page  41.  line  14.  after  the  word  "sup- 
plement" insert  the  following:  •■Provided. 
that  the  sale  or  disposition  of  power  or 
energy  acquired  pursuant  to  section  2  of 
this  Act  and  surplus  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Central  .\rlzona  Project  shall  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  9 
of  the  Act  of  August  4,  1939  (53  Stat.  1193) 
as  amended." 


This  table  shows  that  comparing  the  prin- 
cipal timber-producing  portions  of  the  two 
units,  the  cuts  are  comparable  at  two  per- 
cent of  the  Inventory  The  table  also  shows 
that  some  parts  of  the  allowable  cut  deter- 
mination cannot  be  directly  compared.  With 
the  Sluslaw  National  Forest,  we  have  desig- 
nated areas  bearing  an  inventory  of  about 
2.200  million  board  feet  where  the  aim  of 
rnanagement  Is  to  modify  timber  manage- 
ment to  protect  recreation  values  and  to 
produce  desirable  scenic  effects  Here,  there 
Is  a  necessary  and  unescapable  Impact  on  the 
rates  of  timber  harvesting.  Present  BLM 
management  has  not  provided  for  modifying 
timber  harvesting  rates  in  recognition  of 
scenic  and  recreation  values  on  portions  of 
the  BLM  Sluslaw  Working  Circle. 

We  hope  this  information  will  be  helpful 
to  you  and  appreciate  your  interest  In  the 
subject  of  allowable  cut  determination.  As 
slgnlflcant  progress  is  made,  we  will  keep 
you  Informed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

M.  M.  Nelson. 


CENTRAL  ARIZONA  PROJECT  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1004)  to  authorize  the 
construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  central  Arizona  project, 
Arizona-New  Mexico,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  several  Senators.  I  am  about  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  pending  bill. 

I  believe  I  may  correctly  say  that 
what  appeared  originally  to  provoke  an- 
other controversy  has  been  set  to  rest 
and  that  the  amendment  I  am  about  to 
offer  will  be  accepted.  I  should  like  to 
speak  thereafter  for  a  ver>-  few  moments 
against  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
and,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  do  not 
believe  there  are  any  further  amend- 
ments to  be  offered 

The  bUl  provides  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment will  purchase  power  from  a 
group  of  utilities,  public  and  private,  and 
will  pay  for  that  power,  incidentally. 
50  years  in  advance. 

The  question  has  arisen  whether  any 
of  the  electricity  which  the  Crovemment 
contemplates  purchasing  Is  surplus  to 
the  needs  of  the  central  Arizona  project 
and  whether,  if  the  Government  desires 


amount  produced  in  that  plant  beyond 
the  470.000  kilowatts? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  central  Arizona  project. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to   make  this  point  crystal  clear. 

This  would  make  the  preference  pro- 
visions of  reclamation  apply  to  any  elec- 
tricity acquired  under  the  pending  bUl 
from  this  group  of  public  and  private 
utilities,  which  is  deemed  surplus  to  the 
needs  of  the  central  Arizona  project.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  provided  me. 
on  June  26.  1967.  with  details  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  such  dispositions  and  the  an- 
ticipated revenues.  We  placed  those  fig- 
ures in  the  minority  views  at  page  110 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
table  on  that  page  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  repeat  ^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
in   plain   English   that   this   means   the     as  follows: 

preference   clause  of   the   Federal   rec-     ^^^^^^^   commercial    sales   of  steam-generated 
lamation  law  shall  apply  to  the  sale  ot  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

any  power  acquired  under  this  logisla-     

tion  which  is  deemed  to  be  surplus  to  the  Power  sold       Revenueai 

needs  of  the  central  Arizona  project.  v..r  (m,ihons^_ot     ^5™iisp,r^ 

I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk  and  hours)        (thousands) 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  not  be 

read  since  I  have  already  read  it.  1973  175  «75 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without     1974 175  ^875 

objection,  the  amendment  will  not  be     }|;^ 228  i',:« 

read  1977  ::::'.:::".i:iii"i";..         274        1.370 

'   Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  19^9 320  i.eoc 

ludgmcnt,  and  I  think  the  judgment  of  ,981    \[^i^ll"'.'i^ no  2.050 

the  maiority  of  the  committee,  that  this  iw 458  2.2* 

particular  amendment  is  not  necessar>-.  [^^^ i::i:i:i:i  549  2;7«5 

Section  14  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  19S5 W  i,985 

provisions  of  reclamation  law  shall  be  j'^s  ^^^  ^-^^^ 

applicable   to  this  project.  This  means  \m'.'.""lV.\\^^\ "4  uto 

that  the  provisions  of  the  reclamation  j^ss J^J  [»* 

law.   which   includes   section   9   dealing  !99r:'."I""."l"'.".'."".I  855  «.2'5 

with  the  preference  clause,  would  apply.  1992  886  mm 

In  the  interest  of  clarity,  however,  and  l^^^ ;;;".'IIli;  946  «73C 

with  a  desire  to  make  certain  that  there  1995::::::'.:: 9^  *^ 

is  no  misunderstanding  on  this  matter.  }9% ^-^^^  ^-^f^ 

I  am  pleased  to  accept  the  amendment  ms. '/".'.'.' ".'.'..'. 1.O66  U3C 

offered  bv  the  Senator  from  California.  1999 {•WJ  l^-^ 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The   2o*---:;:::~::::::::::::        1:139        (.^^^ 

question  is  on  aereeiner  to  the  amend-  2002 |.i»  5.^«« 

rnent   of    the   Senator    from   California.  ?°^ l"..."  lius  iXi 

Mr    F.ANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  ?oo5'""" l.zo'  ^'^^ 

Senator  yield?  ^°*- 1232  eiiW 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield.  2oo8:::::::ii"": 1.2"        mi 

Mr      FANNIN.     Mr.     President,     this     2009 jj"  H^^ 

would  applv  only  to  the  470.000  kilowatts     \'^\1 - '_""/."  i;294  6.4J0 

necessary  for  the  Central  Arizona  Proj-     2Ci2 i.3io  ^.^bw 

ect  Act.  It  would  not  apply  to  any  other     ^°}J •—"  ,[340  e.JM 

power  generated  at  the  thermal  plant.     Jois:::"" II 1.356  6  ™ 

Is  that  correct^  ^gj? lig?  iMi 

Mr.   JACKSON.   The  preference   pro-  ^oisillllllllllllllllllHII             '.^^             'gij 

vision  would  apply  only  to  the  surplus     2019 M'S  '^'^^^ 

of  power  acquired  by  the  Secretary  that     ^Ifl rilllllllllllll  i;448  U« 

might  be  available  after  all  requirements     2022 i.«*  i,-f^ 

had  been  met  in  connection  with   the     ^°23 ^.^^^  ,'^,5 

operation  of  the  central  Arizona  project.  2025:!I"I"I""II".I-—            i.5io  ____liz 

It  applies  only  in  that  area.  ,^^^^                                50976          w.sso 

Mr.    FANNIN.    For    instance,    if    the     

plant  were  to  produce  1  or  2  million  kilo-  ._     .     v.         fv.e 

watts    and   onlv   470.000   kilowatts   was  Mr.  KUCHEL.  This  chart  shows  the 

necessary  for  the  central  Arizona  proj-  anticipated  revenues  from  disposition  01 

ect   it  would  not  apply  to  the  remaining  all  of  the  power  not  needed  for  PumPin? 

amounf  and  other  incidental  requirements  of  tne 

Mr    JACKSON.   It   would   not  apply,  central  Arizona  project.  It  is  the  amounts 

of  course,  in  the  connection  with  meet-  of  power  shown  on  this  chart  to  wmcu 

in?  the  requ.rcments  of  the  operation  of  my  amendment  is  directed, 

the  central  Arizona  project.  Including  the  Mr.    JACKSON.    Mr.    President,    tne 

bank  account  arrangements.  point  that  may  need  clarification  is  tnai 

Mr    FANNIN    Nor   to   the   additional  the    preference   provision   contained  i" 
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the  pending  amendment  v»"ou!d  apply 
only  to  the  po'.ver  purchased  by  the  Fed- 
eral Governmera  under  the  prepayment 
arranS'.minLS  authorized  by  section  2  of 
the  bill.  Obviously,  it  would  not  apply 
to  the?  power  and  energy  taken  by  the 
privately  owned  or  publicly  owned  util- 
ities. 

Tiiat  is  the  only  point  of  clarification 
that  I  think  needs  to  be  made. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  Proiident,  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  In  other  vcords,  in  order 
to  have  the  preference  clause  apply,  the 
Federal  G.ivornment  must  actually  own 
the  electricity  and  find  that  it  is  surplus 
:o  its  needs. 

Mr.  J.ACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  would  apply  only  to  the  power  and 
e.iergy  that  the  Government  is  purchas- 
ing by  contract. 

.Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  sundry  comments,  which  I  have 
prepared,  but  which  in  the  interest  of 
moving  on  to  a  third  reading.  I  shall  not 
rea.1.  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Ther?  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

M.'.  KvcHKL.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  perplexing  aspects  of  the  Udall  thermal 
ge.ier:i!lon  scheme  has  been  the  Admlnls- 
tr.it. .Ill's  eqiil-ocal  pxture  en  the  applica- 
bility of  the  "preference  clause"  In  the  sale 
:>;  surplus  power.  One  would  have  thought 
a.U  Secretary  Udall  would  be  an  enthusl- 
istic  supporter  of  the  policy  which  has  per- 
iJed  Federal  power  marketing  programs 
E.r.ce  the  first  amendments  were  added  to 
:ae  Reclamation  Law  of  1902.  by  the  Act  of 
.\?ril  16,  1906  (34  Stat.  117).  In  that  Act 
;hp  Buro.iu  of  Reclamation  was  directed  to 
f  ?  preierence  to  "municipal  purposes"  In 
the  snle  of  surplus  power  generated  in  con- 
nection with  a  reclamation  project.  In  1939 
C;.';g.'ess  revamped  the  Reclamation  Law, 
o:t  kept  the  preference  clause,  saying  in 
part 

"In  s.iid  sales  or  leases  preference  shall 
be  given  to  municipalities  and  other  corpo- 
rations or  agencies:  and  also  to  cooperatives 
incl  other  nonprofit  organizations  financed 
..T  whole  or  in  part  by  loans  made  pursuant 
to  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936." 
'Section  9!cl,  Act  of  August  4,  1939.  53  Stat. 
!193,   43    U.S.C.    485h|C)i 

The  mo.st  avtthorltatlve  statement  of  the 
'ffi;iil  position  of  the  Executive  Branch  was 
^lade  by  President  Kennedy  in  a  February 
-'3,  1361,  Message  to  Congress  on  Natural 
Hesriurc?s     Frcsident   Kennedy   said: 

"In  marketing  Federal  jKiwer  this  admin- 
istration win  be  guided  by  the  following  basic 
principles,  which  recognize  the  prior  rights 
of  the  general  public,  consumer,  and  tax- 
payer, who  have  financed  the  development  of 
these  great  national  assets  originally  vested 
In  them: 

"(I)  Preference  in  power  rales  shall  be 
?lyen  public  agencies  and  cooperatives. 

"12)  Domestic  and  rural  consumers  shall 
..ave  priority  over  other  consumers  in  the 
tll^posal  of  power. 

"i3)  Power  shall  be  sold  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible rates  consistent  with  sound  business 
prtncipies. 

"(4)  Power  disposal  shall  be  such  as  to 
encourage  widespread  u.«e  and  to  prevent 
!no.^opnllz.^tlon." 

^^Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
"srlor  should  leap  to  the  ob\'lous  and  hon- 
orable conclusion  that  the  well  established, 
historic  tradition  of  selling  Federal  surplus 
P<'wer  under  the  "preference  clause"  should 
*PPly  to  the  sale  of  Federal  power  from  the 
hew  thermal  generating  plant.  Not  so.  As  we 
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have  pointed  out  in  the  minority  views,  filed 
with  the  report  on  S.  1004.  the  administration 
has  taken  a  very  equivocal  position  on  this 
question.  In  my  view  the  cracks  in  the  wall 
of  the  steam  plant,  which  had  been  papered 
over  with  $103  million  of  prepaid  taxpayer's 
dollars,  were  beginning  to  show.  Why  else 
would  the  Administration  equivocate  on  such 
a  long  standing  principle  of  reclamation  law? 

In  the  excerpt  which  I  read  from  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  Message  to  Congress,  the 
P>resldent  said,  "power  disposal  shall  be  such 
as  to  encourage  widespread  use  and  to  pre- 
vent monopolization."  The  Secretary  has  in- 
formed us  that  he  may  sell  all  of  the  surplus 
power  back  to  one  of  the  agencies  participat- 
ing In  construction  of  the  plant,  thus  keep- 
ing it  out  of  the  hands  of  other  preference 
customers.  Surely  this  Is  not  what  President 
Kennedy  had  In  mind  when  he  outlined  a 
policy  to  "prevent  monopolization."  Nor  is  an 
arrangement  by  which  the  non-Federal  agen- 
cy which  generates  the  power  will  act  as  a 
sponge  to  keep  It  off  the  market,  consistent 
with  the  preference  clause.  My  amendment 
will  make  the  Secretary  adhere  to  the  his- 
torical application  of  the  preference  clause. 

Mr.  President,  "preference"  Is  not  a  par- 
tisan Issue.  In  1961.  President  Kennedy  was 
merely  reaffirming  a  policy  set  down  during 
the  Administration  of  a  great  Republican 
president,  Theodore  Roosevelt.  In  keeping 
with  sixty-one  years  of  reclamation  history, 
I  tirge  the  Senate  to  wipe  the  confusion  from 
the  Secretary's  brow  by  accepting  this  amend- 
ment. My  amendment  simply  makes  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  9  of  the  Act  of  August  4, 
1939.  applicable  to  the  Secretary's  disposi- 
tion of  surplus  power  and  energy  generated 
at  the  steam  plant. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  California. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to, 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment,  and  ask  that  it 
be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  At 
the  end  of  the  bill  insert  a  new  section  as 
follows : 

Sec.  17.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  improving 
water  supplies  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
States  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall — 

(1)  establish  and  carry  out  a  program  of 
research  and  experimentation  In  the  field  of 
weather  modification;  and 

(2)  upon  the  determination  of  acceptable 
techniques  in  such  field  establish  a  program 
to  put  such  techniques  in  operation  In  such 
manner  as  will  best  carry  out  such  purpose. 

(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  each  of  the 
succeeding  nine  fiscal  years  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  flection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  burden 
cf  the  proposed  amendment  Is  to  au- 
thorize the  payment  of  $5  million  a  year 
for  the  next  10  years,  to  be  used  in 
weather  modification  research  and  then 
application  to  augment  rainfall  in  the 
Colorado  River  Basin,  so  that  there  will 
be  additional  flow  in  the  river. 

If  one  thing  has  been  established  be- 
yond any  doubt  by  the  engineers,  by  the 


record,  and  by  the  discussion  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  Senate  in  the  last 
3  days,  it  is  that  the  fllow  in  the  Colorado 
River  is  inadequate.  It  cannot  possibly 
satisfy  all  the  legal  obligations  that  have 
been  establisiied  against  the  flow  of  the 
river.  Consequently,  we  are  coming  to 
a  period  of  time  when  there  will  be  a 
head-on  clash,  and  either  we  must  share 
shortages  or  somebody  will  be  left  out. 

We  must  turn  every  possible  way  we 
can  to  find  additional  water.  By  its  vote 
on  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  the  Senate  has  turned  away 
from  the  matter  of  studying  other 
sources  of  water  and  diverting  flow  into 
the  Colorado  River,  and  that  is  not  avail- 
able to  us.  As  the  next  most  likely  source 
of  additional  flo'.v.  I  believe  we  have 
weather  modification. 

We  have  been  talking  a  great  deal 
about  research  in  this  respect,  and  there 
is  some  indication  that  we  can  augment 
rainfall  through  the  techniques  we  have. 
We  still  have  not  found  a  reliable  method, 
however.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this  pro- 
posed amendment. 

However,  because  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  and  because  of  the  overwhelming 
size  of  the  vote — it  appears  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  made  up  its  mind,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  pointed 
out  that  we  have  our  backs  against  the 
wall  in  the  matter  of  inadequate  water 
supply — I  will  not  press  my  amendment 
at  this  time.  But  I  did  desire  to  offer  the 
amendment  as  part  of  the  record,  be- 
cause I  believe  Congress  must  face  up  to 
this  issue.  Congress  cannot  leave  the  is- 
sue lying  there  without  doing  something 
about  it.  The  position  we  are  taking  today 
will  remain  to  haunt  us  in  the  Senate  for 
years  to  come,  unless  we  face  up  to  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Utah  for  his  Initiative  in 
this  matter.  I  can  fully  understand  his 
feeling  about  not  pressing  the  amend- 
ment at  this  time.  As  the  Senator  is 
aware,  I  have  a  bill  in  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  to  establish  a  weather  modifi- 
cation program  for  the  Colorado  River 
Basin.  It  would  cost  $9  million  over  a  pe- 
riod of  3  years.  I  would  appreciate  any 
support  that  the  Senator  from  Utah 
could  give  to  this  measure,  so  that  we 
could  have  hearings  and  continue  fur- 
ther with  this  program. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  initiative  and  leader- 
ship he  has  displayed  with  reference  to 
this  matter.  I  assure  him  that  I  support 
him  fully. 

This  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  ur- 
gency. I  brought  it  forward  now,  because 
I  believe  it  should  be  underlined  under 
the  circumstances. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment I  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  basic 
issue  involved  in  this  legislation  has  been 
resolved  by  a  vote  which  expresses  the 
respect  for  the  distini;uished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

However,  I  do  wish  to  state,  before  the 
final  vote,  in  case  there  is  not  a  rollcall 
vote,  that  I  will  vote  against  the  bill. 
I  feel  that  any  bill  which  does  not  con- 
tain the  Hualapai  Dam  and  the  study 
for  augmentation  is  a  great  error,  a  great 
travesty,  and  a  great  burden  upon  the 
States  of  the  upper  basin.  Therefore,  I 
will  vote  against  the  measure,  and  I  want 
the  record  to  so  indicate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  various 
corrmiunicatlons  and  statements  relating 
to  Colorado's  position  in  this  matter  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  com- 
munications and  statements  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows . 

Thx  Colorado  Rt\  er  W.\ter 

Conservation  District. 
Glenioood  Springs.  Colo  ,  July  25,  1967. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wastiin^on.  D.C 

Dear  Sknator  Allott  Herewith  Is  a  certi- 
fied copy  of  a  resolution  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  Colorado 
River  Water  Conservation  District  at  its  Third 
Regular  Meeting  for  1967.  This  resolution  re- 
lates to  pending  Colorado  River  Basm  legis- 
lation before  the  United  States  Congress  and 
Is  self-explanatory. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Phujp  p.  Smtth, 
Secretary-Engineer. 


of  Colorado,  and  to  the  Colorado  Water  Con- 
servation Board. 

CERTiriCATE 

I.  Philip  P  Smith,  Secretary-Engineer  for 
the  Colorado  River  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
trict do  hereby  certify  that  the  loreejoing  and 
attached  copy  of  Resolution  Is  a  true,  com- 
plete and  correct  copy  of  the  Resolution 
adopted  bv  the  said  Colorado  River  Water 
Conservation  District  at  Its  regular  meeting 
held  July  18.  1967. 

Philip  P.  Smith, 
Secretary-Engineer    of     the    Colorado 
River    Water   Conservation   District. 


Resolution 
Whereas,  there  Is  pending  before  the  L'nlted 
States  Congress  legislation  of  various  sorts  to 
authorize,  among  other  things,  the  Central 
Arizona  Project,  and  Ave  Colorado  Reclama- 
tion Projects  as  participating  projects  of  the 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act  of  1956; 
and 

Whereas,  versions  of  this  legislation  in 
Committee  In  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  differs  from  that  pending  in 
the  United  States  Senate:  and 

Whereas,  this  Board  has  complete  faith 
and  confidence  In  Colorado's  elected  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  and  especially  appre- 
ciate the  leadership  and  perseverance  ex- 
hibited by  the  Hon  Gordon  L.  Allott,  United 
States  Senator,  and  the  Hon.  Wayne  N 
Asplnall,  M.C..  In  striving  to  protect  the  In- 
terests of  the  State  of  Colorado  In  the  Colo- 
rado River  in  connection  with  such  legisla- 
tion. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Colorado  River  Wa- 
ter Conservation  District,  meeting  In  regular 
session  this  18th  day  of  Julv  1967,  that  th's 
Board,  by  this  resolution  wishes  to  express 
its  appreciation  to  and  continued  support 
of  the  Hon.  Gordon  L  Aljott,  United  States 
Senator,  and  the  Hon.  Wayne  N  .\splndll, 
M,C..  In  their  efforts  to  obtain  for  Colorado 
the  five  Reclamation  Projects  while  protect- 
ing the  interests  of  Western  Colorado  and 
the  State  of  Colorado  as  a  whole  In  the  Colo- 
rado River. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Secretarv- 
Englneer  of  this  District  l.s  hereby  directed 
to  forward  certified  copies  of  this  Resolution 
to  the  Hon.  Gordon  L  .-Vllott.  United  States 
Senator,  the  Hon  Wayne  N.  .\splnall.  M  C 
the  Hon.  John  A   Love.  Governor  of  the  State 


The   Southwestern   Water   Con- 
servation District, 

Durango.  Colo  .  June  26,  1967. 
Hon.  Gordon  .\llott. 
Senate  0,Jice  Building. 
Wankington,  D  C 

DEAR  Senator  Allott  I  have  reviewed  your 
statement  of  May  2:iA  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Water  and  Power  Resources  My  In- 
terpretation Is  that  you  are  phased  In  com- 
pletely with  the  Colorado  Water  Board. 

I  can  speak  onlv  for  myself,  but  I  feel  that 
Colorado  must  have  the  hve  projects,  not 
Just  two.  The  operation  and  funding  of  Glen 
Canyon  and  Hoover  Dams  must  be  substan- 
tullv  as  written  in  old  H  R.  4671,  That  the 
Bridge  Canyon  Power  Development  can  not 
be  left  out  But  the  importation  studies 
might  be  wa-.ered  down  and  left  for  future 
consideration  if  this  will  help  to  push  the 
Bill  along. 

If  Senator  H.^ydens  provision  that  ad 
valorem  tax  should  be  eliminated  on  the 
Arizona  Project,  then  this  type  of  ta.\atlon 
should  be  rescinded  on  ail  present  and  future 
reclamation  projects  This  Is  really  not  too 
unfair  In  view  of  the  flood  control  and  river 
and  harbor  projects  that  are  done  In  other 
parts  of  the  country  at  total  goveriunent 
expense. 

I   know   how  difficult  this  Is  for  you  and 
wish  you  success  against  great  odds. 
Sincerely. 

Fred  V  Kroeoer 

Colorado  Associatio.n  or 
Soil  Conservation  Districts, 

Hooper.  Colo  .  June  20.  1967. 
Hon  Gordon  Allott, 
US.  Seiate. 
Wa'^hington.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  I  am  In  complete  accord 
with  your  most  comprehensive  statement  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Water  and  Power 
Resources  on  May  2,  1967. 

Among  the  things  mentioned  In  your  state- 
ment. I  think  that  three  stand  out  as  abso- 
lutely essential. 

1  Hualap.il  Dam. 

2  Importation  Study. 

3  Five  Colorado  Projects 
Without    these  definite   provisions   I  don't 

believe  Colorado  should  go  along  with  any 
proposed  legislation  such  as  S  1004  or  S 
1013— but  should  voice  vigorous  and  sus- 
tained opposition. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  copy  of  your 
very  lucid  and  knowledgeable  statement 

I'hope  Ival  Goslin  Is  In  better  health— he 
had  a  kidney  stone  attack  when  I  was  In 
Salt  Lake  last  week. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ql-incy  C   Cornelil's. 


Denver,  Colo.. 

June  26,  1967. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott. 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC: 

Have  reviewed  your  statement  before  Sub- 
committee on  Water  and  Power  Resources  of 
May  2,  1967.  In  support  of  your  bill,  S.  1242, 
with  members  of  staff  on  CWCB.  Your  state- 
ment of  May  2,  1967,  accurately  and  com- 
pletely sets  forth  Colorado's  official  position 
as  expressed  by  the  State  of  Colorado  and  our 
board  on  this  legislation. 

Benjamin  F.  Stapleton,  Jr.. 
Chairman.  Colorado   Water  Conser- 
vation Board. 


DiNVER,  Colo., 

June  26,  1967. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott. 
New  Senate  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Colorado's  position  on  central  Arizona 
project  as  formerly  stated  was  and  Is  the 
position  determined  by  the  Water  Conserva- 
tion Board,  and  concurred  in  by  other  water 
experts  of  Colorado.  This  position  Is  the  re- 
sult of  long  study  and  reflection  toward  serv- 
ing the  best  Interest  of  our  State  Your  re- 
cent statement  for  the  record  Is  in  conform- 
ity With  that  position.  Regards. 

John  A.  Love, 

Governor. 


Gunnison.  Colo., 

June  28, 1967. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott, 
US    Senator. 
Washington,  DC: 

I  still  support  Colorado  position  of  central 
Arizona  project  as  reflected  by  May  2  atate- 
ment 

Craig  A.  Goodwin. 


Grand  Junction,  Colo., 

June  26.  1967. 
Hon   Gordon  Allott, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC 

Regards  Central  Arizona  project,  your 
statement  of  May  2  the  very  minimum  Colo- 
rado can  accept.  Northwest  Colorado  Is  very 
vulnerable  under  any  CAP.  We  must  provide 
meaningful  study  on  water  imports  or  White 
and  Yappa  Basins  will  be  the  big  loser. 

S  I.  Besthleson 


Gunnison.  Colo.. 

June  27, 1967. 
Hon    Gordon  .Allott, 
US    Srnator. 
Washington.  D  C: 

We  support  Colorado's  position  on  central 
.Arizona  project  as  reflected  by  May  2  state- 
ment of  Colorado  Water  Board. 

Rial  R.  Lake. 
Chairman,  Upper  Gunnison  River  Water 
Consrrtanry  Distr:ct. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  a 
teletxram  from  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Metropolitan  Water  District,  and 
sundry  newspaper  editorials  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Los  Angeles,  Caut. 
Hon.  Thomas  Kuchel, 
U  S  Seuate. 
Washington.  DC 

Your  incisive  analysis  of  the  calamitous 
effect  of  S  1004  on  the  State.s  of  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  Including  Arizona  deserves 
the  most  careful  conslder.itlon  by  the  Con- 
gress. We  are  entitled  to  demand  an  ex- 
planation for  the  abandonment  of  a  sound 
regional  plan  by  the  administration  and  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 
California  Is  not  alone  In  being  subjected 
to  grossly  unfair  demands  on  her  resources 
to  support  this  project  Why  must  the  upper 
basin  have  Its  future  growth  placed  In 
Jeopardy  to  furnish  water  for  a  project  ''^'^ 
we  know  cannot  be  met  from  a  dwindled 
water  .supply?  Why  nui-st  power  users  in 
California  aiid  Nevada  be  asked  to  subsldlw 
wat^r  delivered  to  Arizona  farmers  for  only 
20  percent  of  Its  cost?  And  why  must  the 
Metropolitan  Water  District,  Hoover  Dam's 
largest  power  customer,  be  asked  to  pay  ^'^ 
most  double  Its  present  power  rates  without 
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any  realistic  assurance  that  what  It  pays  will 
go  toward  providing  more  water,  not  less. 
California,  Colorado.  Nevada.  Utah,  and 
Wyoming  have  each  asked  for  the  construc- 
tion of  Hualapai  Dam  to  assure  the  finan- 
cial stability  necessary  for  the  future  growth 
we  know  with  certainty  will  come.  Yet  the 
administration  and  Arizona  Ignore  the  po- 
tential benefits  to  both  water  and  power 
users  of  5,000  megawatts  of  valuable  peak- 
ing power,  preferring  to  purchase  It  from 
three  utilities  who  plan  to  build  a  coal- 
burning  power  plant.  The  Secretary  has 
stricken  the  heart  from  the  regional  plan 
by  removing  Hualapai  Dam.  S.  1004  Is  a 
narrow  sectional  bill  and  deserves  a  decisive 
defeat. 

Joseph  Jenseon, 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles   (Calif.)   Times,  Aug. 
3.  1967] 
Playing  Politics  With  Water 

In  legislative  politics,  the  vote  all  too  often 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  virtues  of  a  bill. 

It  will  come  as  no  surprise,  therefore.  If 
the  U.S.  Senate  enacts  an  outrageous  pro- 
posal masquerading  as  a  regional  water  plan 
for  the  Southwest.  Even  the  opponents  of  the 
bill  concede  that  its  sponsors  have  the  votes 
(or  Senate  passage. 

The  main — indeed,  the  sole — purpose  of 
the  measure  is  to  authorize  construction  of 
the  J768  million  Central  Arizona  Project  and 
to  permit  a  massive  diversion  of  water  from 
the  already  depleted  flow  of  the  Colorado 
River.  All  other  regional  considerations  have 
been  subordinated  to  this  one  project. 

Originally,  the  project  was  one  element  of 
an  over-all  regional  water  plan  which  recog- 
nized that  future  Southwest  water  needs 
could  only  be  met  through  augmentation  of 
the  Colorado's  meager  supply.  Such  a  plan 
was  advanced  by  Interior  Secretary  Stewart 
Udall  and  received  the  support  of  all  the 
states  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 

Pressure  politics,  however,  have  so  eroded 
the  plan  that  it  now  benefits  only  Arizona — 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  other  basin  states. 
Secretary  Udall's  far-sighted  program,  de- 
clared Sen.  Thomas  Kuchel  (R-Callf.)  has 
become  "an  Instrument  of  myopic  planning 
that  forsakes  a  regional  equitable  solution 
for  selfish  expediency." 

The  present  Senate  bill  has  no  provision 
for  bringing  new  water  Into  the  Colorado 
from  areas  of  surplus,  no  provision  for  financ- 
ing any  other  basin  projects  except  the  CAP, 
and  no  realistic  protection  for  existing  uses 
of  river  water. 

Even  worse,  California  must  not  only  give 
up  water  for  the  Arizona  project  but  also 
subsidize  It  through  50%  higher  electric  rates 
In  Los  Angeles.  Pasadena,  Glendale  and  Bur- 
bank,  Kuchel  warned.  The  decision  to  forgo 
construction  of  Hualapai  Dam,  he  said,  re- 
sulted In  a  "massive  giveaway"  to  the  three 
utilities  that  would  build  a  substitute  ther- 
mal power  station. 

Kuchel  has  the  strong  6upf)ort  of  many 
other  Colorado  Basin  members  of  Congress 
and  of  California's  delegation  and  state  ad- 
ministration. And  fortunately,  one  of  the 
strongest  critics  of  the  Senate  bill  Is  Rep. 
Wayne  Asplnall  (D-Colo.)  chairman  of  the 
House  Interior  Committee,  who  announced 
that  he  will  block  the  measure. 

An  effective  regional  plan  can  never  be  en- 
acted unless  Congress  stops  playing  politics 
*lth  water  shortages. 


[Prom  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union,  July 

11.1967] 
KtrcHxL  Correct:  Colorado  River  'Water 
Plan  Has  Lost  ■Valtje 
The  contention  of  Sen.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel 
that  the  Central  Arizona  Project  of  water  de- 
J'elopment  supported  by  the  administration 
"*  "an  instrument  of  myopic  planning" 
"wunds  like  hyperbole. 


Unfortunately,  the  senior  California  sena- 
tor's assessment  of  the  measure  is,  if  any- 
thing, an  understatement. 

As  Sen.  Kuchel  says,  the  Arizona  Water 
Project  Bin  approved  by  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  is,  at  the  least,  "selfish  expedi- 
ency" on  the  part  of  Arizona  and  the  North- 
west Pacific.  It  would  do  little  more  than 
authorize  construction  of  another  ditch  be- 
tween the  Colorado  River  and  the  cities  of 
Phoenix  and  Tucson. 

Gone  from  It  are  the  provisions  for  regional 
planning  and  studies  for  supplementary 
sources  of  water  that  were  advocated  so 
strenuously  by  the  Interior  Department  less 
than  four  years  ago. 

Ckjne  also  are  the  provisions  for  construc- 
tion of  at  least  the  Bridge  Canyon  Dam  to 
provide  economical  hydro-electric  power  and 
financing  for  essential  regional  studies. 

Worse  than  that,  the  measure  would  seri- 
ously hurt  all  states  In  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  with  the  exception  of  Arizona  by  mak- 
ing them  share  scarcity.  All  but  Arizona 
would  be  the  first  to  feel  the  pinch  of  Inade- 
quate Colorado  River  supplies. 

And  by  guaranteeing  California's  legiti- 
mate right  to  4.4  million  acre  feet  of  water 
for  only  27  years  the  bill  Ignores  the  law  and 
equity.  The  real  need  for  more  water  will 
come  when  the  27  years  is  up. 

Unfortunately,  the  myopia  to  which  Sen. 
Kuchel  refers  is  not  unintentional.  Think- 
ing It  has  the  political  power,  now  Arizona 
wants  to  look  after  its  own  interest-:  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  six  states  In  the  Colorado 
Basin.  Legislators  from  the  Pacific  Northwest 
who  apparently  would  rather  see  the  excess 
water  In  their  rivers  run  Into  the  ocean  than 
share  It  with  others,  also  are  putting  paro- 
chialism above  the  national  Interest. 

Regrettably  It  appears  as  If  the  measure 
win  pass  the  Senate  and  stand  the  final  chal- 
lenge m  the  House.  It  must  be  defeated,  for 
the  bin  Is  a  bad  one.  No  projects  at  aU  would 
be  preferable  and  more  equitable.  At  least  a 
new  beginning  could  be  made. 

The  water  plan  for  the  Pacific  Southwest 
must  recognize  existing  and  historic  water 
rights.  It  must  be  regional  in  scope  for  the 
best  use  of  natural  resources,  and  It  should 
work  for  new  sources  of  water  rather  than 
just  seek  to  divide  the  present  scarcity. 

Additionally,  the  new  law  should  recognize 
that  supplies  of  water  to  Mexico  under  a 
treaty  are  an  obligation  of  the  entire  nation, 
not  just  a  regional  burden. 

Any  other  solution  would  not  only  be  a 
waste  of  national  resources,  but  would  again 
begin  the  longstanding  feud  among  Colorado 
River  states  that  seemingly  was  amicably 
settled  in  1965. 

[Prom   the  San  Diego   (CaUf.)    Union,  July 
8,  1967] 

Shortsighted  for  Lonc-Term  Problem  :  Dan- 
ger IN  Water  Project  Bn.L 

The  contention  of  Sen.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel 
that  the  Central  Arizona  Project  of  water 
development  supported  by  the  Administra- 
tion Is  "an  Instrument  of  myopic  planning" 
sounds  like  hyperbole. 

Unfortunately,  the  California  senior  sena- 
tor's assessment  of  the  measure  Is,  if  any- 
thing, an  understatement. 

As  Sen.  Kuchel  says,  the  Arizona  Water 
Project  bill  approved  by  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  Is  at  the  least  "selfish  expediency" 
on  the  part  of  Arizona  and  the  Pacific  North- 
west, It  would  do  little  more  than  authorize 
the  construction  of  another  ditch  between 
the  Colorado  River  and  the  cities  of  Phoenix 
and  Tucson. 

Gone  from  It  are  the  provisions  for  regional 
planning  and  studies  for  supplementary 
sources  of  water  that  were  advocated  so 
strenuously  by  the  Interior  Department  less 
than  four  years  ago. 

Gone  also  are  the  provisions  for  the  con- 
struction of  at  least  the  Bridge  Canyon  Dam 
to  provide  economical  hydro-electric  power 


and  financing  for  essential  regional  studies. 

Worse  than  that,  the  measure  would  seri- 
ously hurt  all  states  in  the  Colorado  River 
Basin,  with  the  exception  of  Arizona,  by 
making  them  share  scarcity.  They  would  be 
the  first  to  feel  the  pinch  of  Inadequate  Colo- 
rado River  supplies. 

And  by  guaranteeing  California's  legitimate 
right  to  4.4  million  acre-feet  of  water  for 
only  27  years,  the  bill  ignores  law  and  equity. 
The  real  need  for  more  water  will  come  when 
the  27  years  is  up. 

Unfortunately,  the  myopia  to  which  Sen. 
Kuchel  refers  is  not  unintentional.  Thinking 
It  has  the  political  power  now  Arizona  wants 
to  look  after  Its  own  Interests  at  the  expense 
of  the  other  six  states  in  the  Colorado  Basin. 
Legislators  from  the  Pacific  Northwest,  who 
apparently  would  rather  see  the  excess  water 
In  their  rivers  run  into  the  ocean  than  share 
It  with  others,  also  are  putting  parochialism 
above  the  national  Interest. 

Regrettably  It  appears  as  if  the  measure 
will  pass  the  Senate  and  may  withstand  the 
final  challenge  in  the  House.  The  bill  Is  a 
bad  one.  It  should  be  defeated.  No  projects  at 
all  would  be  preferable  and  more  equitable. 
At  least  a  new  beginning  could  be  made. 

The  water  plan  for  the  Pacific  Southwest 
must  recognize  existing  and  historic  water 
rights.  It  must  be  regional  in  scope  for  the 
best  use  of  naural  resources,  and  it  should 
work  for  new  sources  of  water  rather  than 
just  seek  to  divide  the  present  scarcity. 

Additionally,  the  new  law  should  recognize 
that  supplies  of  water  to  Mexico  under  a 
treaty  are  an  obligation  of  the  entire  nation, 
not  just  a  regional  burden. 

Any  other  solution  would  not  only  be  a 
waste  of  natural  resources,  but  would  again 
begin  the  long  standing  feud  among  Colo- 
rado River  states  that  seemingly  was  amicably 
settled  In  1965. 

[Prom  the  San  Jose   (Calif.)   News,  July  8, 

1967] 

Myopia  and  Magic  m  Water  Project 

The  U.S.  Senate's  Interior  Committee  ap- 
parently believes  the  Colorado  River  is  like 
that  magic  pitcher  that  can  never  run  dry. 

If  only  this  were  so.  The  fact  Is,  however, 
that  implementation  of  the  Arizona  water 
project,  as  approved  by  the  Committee,  would 
mean  that  the  water  In  the  Colorado  would 
be  badly  overcommltted. 

What  Is  worse,  the  Committee  has  elim- 
inated two  steps  that  are  essential  if  this 
heavy  commitment  Is  to  be  placed  on  the 
Colorado, 

— One  sound  and  fair  principle  Is  that 
In  any  shortage  all  the  p)arties  Involved  share 
the  hardship.  Under  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee's bill,  however,  Arizona  would  not  have  to 
share.  The  shortage  would  be  made  up  from 
Colorado  water  that  for  the  last  27  years  has 
been  committed  for  use  In  California. 

— The  second  principle  Is  so  basic  that 
Its  exclusion  from  the  Committee's  bill  is  a 
testimonial  to  the  skill  and  Influence  of  Sen. 
Henry  Jackson,  the  Washington  Democrat. 
It  Is  that  If  a  water  source  Is  to  be  overdrawn 
then  another  source  must  be  sought,  Tet  the 
Committee  wrote  out  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion a  provision  for  a  study  of  other  water 
sources  In  the  West.  Sen.  Jackson  and  his 
Northwestern  constituents  don't  even  like  to 
talk  about  Inter-state  plans;  they  look  upon 
them  as  a  threat  to  their  rights  to  Columbia 
River  water. 

But  the  water  problem  Is  a  regional  affair. 
The  Arizona  plan  Itself  Is  regional  because  It 
draws  on  a  source  that  Is  used  by  more  than 
one  state. 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  Sen.  Kuchel  calls  the 
Committee's  action  "an  Instrument  of  myopic 
planning  that  forsakes  a  regional,  equitable 
solution  for  selfish  expediency."  And  Gov. 
Reagan  Is  correct  In  saying  the  proposal 
"compounds  rather  than  solves"  the  water 
problem  In  the  Southwest. 

This    matter    Is   of   acute    importance    to 
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Northern  California  even  though  the  stale's 
Colorado  R.ver  allotrr.ent  goes  mto  the  South. 
It  Is  obvious  that  Southern  California  will 
nave  to  look  to  the  North  in  the  event  of  a 
ahurtage  brought  on  by  the  Arizona  plan.  As 
a  'have-not"  area  that  looks  to  those  same 
northern  water  sourcci^  for  part  of  its  supply. 
Santa  Clara  Coun-y  h<is  a  big  stake  in  this 
issue. 

Now  that  the  bill  Is  out  of  Committee,  ap- 
parently Its  chances  of  going  all  the  way 
through  the  Senate  In  substantially  Its  pres- 
ent form  are  good  This  means  that  It  will 
be  up  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  Its  Interior  Committee  In  particular,  to 
rewrite  this  defective  measure. 

IProm  the  Los  Angeles    (Calif  )    Herald 
Examiner.  July  5,  1967] 
Solo  On 
California's  plans  to  protect  its  Colorado 
River  water  supp'.v  and  to  gain  approval  of 
a  detailed  study  of  plans  to  bring  huge  new 
supplies  of  water  to  the  Colorado  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest  hai.e  been  dealt  a  damag- 
ing blow 

This  occurred  when  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  approved  a  SI  2  billion  group  of 
water  projects,  including  the  long-stalled 
Central  Arizona  Project  to  bring  water  to 
the  Phoenix  and  Tucson  areas. 

Northcutt  Ely.  .special  assistant  attorney 
general  for  Callfvrnia.  representing  the  Colo- 
rado River  Water  Board,  called  It  a  "complete 
sellout  by  Arizona  to  the  Northwest  and  the 
conservationists." 

His  reference  to  the  Northwest  was  !n  con- 
nection with  long  term  plans  of  California 
to  try  to  have  seme  of  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  acre  feet  of  wasted  Columbia  River 
water  Imported  to  the  Colorado  River  to 
greatly  replenish  that  river's  dwindling 
supply. 

rhe  Senate  Interior  Committee  rejected  a 
substitute  measure  to  authorize  con.structlon 
of  the  huge  HuaUpal  Dam  below  the  Grand 
Cnnyon  National  Park  and  to  approve  a 
study  of  water  imports  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

In  rejecting  construction  of  the  Hualapal 
Dam.  the  Senate  Committee  detlnltely  spiked 
etiorts  to  develoi"  power  at)urce3  which 
would  have  greatly  assisted  future  Cali- 
fornia-Arizona water  developments 

But  worst  of  all.  the  committee's  vote  once 
again  itlr*  up  the  water  wartare  between 
.\rlzona  and  CnUfornla  which  existed  for 
yetirs.  Northcutt  Ely  spoke  of  this  when  he 
said: 

"Arizona's  un)ustlfled  decision  to  ram  this 
bill  through  the  committee  destroys  the 
basin's  hopes  for  a  real  seven-state  agree- 
ment to  our  mutual  water  problems  The 
secretary  of  the  iiueri'>r  has  disgracefully 
repudiated  all  the  inducements  of  regional 
cooperation  he  endorsed  la^t  year  " 

The  bin  approved  by  the  committee  would 
still  guarantee  California  a  minimum  of  4  4 
million  acre  feet  of  water  annually  from  thp 
Colorado  River,  but  that  gxiarantee  is  only 
for  27  years  Water  planning  needs  much 
more  leeway  than  that 

The  bill  str.l  faces  the  full  Senate  and 
then  must  undergo  hcrulngs  by  the  House. 
But  In  the  meantime.  California's  senators 
and  many  memb«Ts  uf  the  House  should  Join 
the  battle  to  preserve  for  this  state  all  of  its 
fair  share  of  Colorado  River  water 


IProm  the  Lo«  Angeles  i  Calif  )  Times, 
July  3.  19671 
W.*TE«:  More  Leaky  LEctsi..\TTON 
The   Senate    Interior   Committee   has   ap- 
proved    legislation    creating    a     new    water 
shortage  problem  for  the  states  of  the  South- 
west— without     providing     any     meaningful 
solutions. 

As  expected,  the  committee  authorized  the 
controversial  Central  Arizona  Project  at  the 
expens«  of  the  other  Colorado  River  Basin 


st.%tes.  There  simply  isn't  enough  water  In 
the  Colorado  for  the  proposed  project  and 
for  existing  uses,  already-authorized  projects 
and  the  Mexico  treaty  obllgauon. 

California  not  only  would  have  water  taken 
away  for  the  Arizona  facility  but  could  wind 
up  helping  to  pay  for  It  through  higher 
power  rates.  Upper  Basin  states,  particularly 
Colorado,  would  also  be  hard  hit. 

This  Wcts  too  much  for  Sen.  Thomas  Kuchel 
(R-Calif.)  who  described  the  bill  as  "an  In- 
strument of  myopic  planning  that  forsakes 
a  regional,  equitable  solution  for  selfish  ex- 
pediency" 

Gov.  Reagan  Joined  Kuchel  In  denouncing 
the  legislation  as  a  measure  that  'compounds 
rather  than  solves"  the  water  problems  of  the 
Southwest.  "All  it  does,"  said  Reagan,  "is 
add  an  additional  burden  to  an  already  over- 
committed  river  " 

Tne  myopia  referred  to  by  Sen.  Kuchel 
could  better  be  described  as  the  intentional 
shortsightedness  of  those  who  would  deny 
to  the  Southwest  any  of  the  vast  surplus  of 
water  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  No  mention 
was  made  in  the  bill  of  any  water  importa- 
tion studies,  which  Is  Just  the  way  the  com- 
mittee chairman.  Sen.  Henry  Jackson  (D- 
Wash  ) .  wanted  it. 

California  Insists — with  the  support  of 
other  Colorado  B:isin  spates— that  if  there 
Is  no  Importation  of  water.  Arizona  must 
share  the  shortage  that  its  new  project  would 
cause.  There  must  be  a  guarantee,  declared 
Sen.  Kuchel.  that  California.^  use  of  Colo- 
rado River  water  would  not  drop  below  the 
4.4  million  acre-feet  annually  provided  in 
the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act. 

The  committee  bill,  introduced  by  Sen. 
Carl  Hayden  (D-Arlz.i.  recognizes  that  basic 
right  of  California— for  27  years.  In  other 
words.  Arizona  will  honor  the  water  rights  of 
other  states  only  so  long  as  It  Is  not  In- 
convenienced. 

This  parody  of  a  proper  regional  water  plan 
probably  has  enough  votes  to  pass  the  Sen- 
ate. Fortunately  It  must  then  go  to  the 
House  Interior  Committee,  where  reason 
should  be  restored. 

Dcipite  threaU  of  reprisal  to  Northern 
California  projects,  the  state  delegation  in 
the  House  must  stand  together  to  assure  that 
California  Isn't  sold  down  the  river. 

(From  the  Salt  Lake  lUtah)  Tribune. 
July  2.  1967) 
Centsal  Arizona  Bill  Big  Disappointment 
Th>3  Central  Arizona  Reclamation  Project 
as  reported  out  of  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  Is  a  dls;ippolnt- 
ment  to  Utah  Interests.  While  It  contains 
financing  for  the  Dixie  Project.  It  lacks  any 
assurances  that  Utah's  unused  water  entitle- 
ment from  the  Colorado  River  will  be  pro- 
tected. A  crumb  Is  little  consolation  If  the 
whole  cake  is  lost 

That  Arizona  has  a  critical  water  problem 
requiring  early  solution,  there  Is  no  doubt. 
.\s  a  matter  of  record,  Utah  officials  and 
recl.'unatlon  leaders  acknowledge  the  situa- 
tion and  have  pledged  help.  Arizona  as  part 
of  the  Colorado  River's  Lower  Basin  was 
alloc .1  ted  water  from  the  river  by  solemn 
agreemenU  dating  back  to  1922.  But  these 
agreements  were  founded  on  the  principle 
of  mutu.al  assistance,  western  state  signa- 
tories believing  each  would  benefit  from 
cooperative  efforts.  The  Central  Arizona 
Project  bill  as  now  written  does  not  reflect 
this  spirit. 

Utah  and  Its  Upper  B.-uiln  neighbors  were 
willing  to  support  the  bill,  asking  in  return 
for  provisions  authorizing  studies  of  ways  to 
augment  the  supply  of  water  In  the  Colorado 
River  Basin.  One  such  possibility  would  In- 
volve diversion  from  the  water-rich  North- 
west Certain  Colorado  River  operation 
requirements  on  Glen  Canyon's  upstream 
side  were  also  requested  All  these  conces- 
sions were  stripped  from  the  bill  In  the 
Senate  committee,  headed  by  Senator  Jack- 


son (D-Wash.).  unyielding  opponent  of  dl- 
version  of  any  Columbia  Basin  water  to  th* 
Colorado  Basin. 

Central  Arizona  was  planned  on  the  basis 
of  water  supply  expectations  estimated  more 
than  40  years  ago  when  Upper  and  Lower 
Baiin  entitlements  were  divided  by  compact 
SuD:;equent  flow  measuremenis  show  early 
cilimates  overgcncrous  aiid  if  Arizona  Is  to 
receive  its  allocation  as  river  rights  were 
originally  distributed,  the  subtraction  will 
come  from  the  Upper  Basin's  share. 

Utah.  Colorado,  Wyoming  and  New  Mexico, 
In  the  Upper  Basin,  are  iis  vitally  concerned 
with  ultimate  development  of  their  water 
rights  as  are  Arizona.  California  and  Nevada 
In  the  Lower  Basin  Our  future  prosperity  is 
limited  by  the  amount  of  water  we  can  re- 
cl.um  for  Industrial,  agricultural  and  resi- 
dential use.  The  cooperative  approach  to 
region-wide  water  development  must  not  be 
abandoned  now,  but  if  one  of  the  seven 
Colorado  River  Compact  states  insiits  on 
using  the  leverage  of  private  advantage  at  the 
expense  of  its  former  partners,  the  other 
states  have  no  alternative  but  to  resist. 

The  Central  Arizona  bill  faces  several 
obstacles  before  reaching  a  final  congres- 
sional vote.  It  must  be  examined  in  tie 
Hou.se  Interior  and  Insular  .Mlairs  Comialt- 
tee,  chalrmanned  by  Rep.  Wayne  .\splnall  iD- 
Colo.).  On  June  1  as  featured  speaker  at  the 
Central  Utah  Reclamation  Project's  Bonne- 
ville Unit  groundbreaking.  Mr.  Asplnall  called 
for  the  highest  degree  of  water  statesmans.hlp 
In  meeting  requirements  of  a  grov.  aig,  bu*. 
oftentimes  arid.  West.  He  said  such  diplo- 
macy contemplates  the  Idea  of  transbasln 
diversion  We  hope  Mr.  Asplnall  remembers 
those  words  when  his  committee  considers 
the  Central  Arizona  Project  bill,  for,  as  cur- 
rently written.  It  should  not  pass. 

IProm  the  Denver   (Colo.)    Rocky  Mountain 

News.  July  2,  1967) 

Blocking    Water   Grabs 

Fortunately  for  Colorado  and  Wyoming  It 
has  a  triumvirate  of  representatives  sitting 
on  congressional  Interior  ci'mmittees  block- 
ing water  grabs  thre.itened  by  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  involving  Upper  Basin  water*, 
the  property  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming. 

Tliey  are  U.S.  Sen.  Gordon  AUott  of  Colo- 
rado, US.  Sen.  Gale  McGee  of  Wyomine.  and 
powerhouse  Rep.  W.iyne  .\splnall.  chairman 
of  the  House  Interior  Committee  which  holds 
llfe-or-doath  decision  aver  the  bill. 

While  we  understand  the  necessity  of  water 
In  the  and  Arizona  country,  neither  Colo- 
rado nor  Wyoming,  snowsheds  for  the  prin- 
cipal tributaries  of  the  Color.ido  River,  can 
allord  to  be  giving  away  vital  water  that 
must  be  preserved  to  guarantee  anticipated 
industrial,  residential  find  agricultural 
growth. 

The  Central  Arizona  Project,  an  immense 
system  of  dams  to  blockade  the  CoUTado 
River  In  Grand  Canyon  National  Park.  Is  the 
major  unit  of  the  »i.2  billion  Colorado  Elver 
Project 

Senate  old  h.mds  term  the  Central  Ar.- 
zona  Project  "a  monument"  to  aging  US. 
Sen.  Carl  Hayden,  now  89  and  nearlng  the 
end  of  his  long  career. 

Finding  tough  opposition  from  Colorado 
and  Wyoming  sources.  Hayden  wanted  W 
amend  the  bill  to  ofTer  Colorado  83C0  ml'" 
lion  as  an  Inducement  to  giving  him  his  way 
You  don't  .scoll  at  $.360  ralllicn,  but  neither 
can  you  be  bribed  into  giving  a'Aay  the  most 
valuable  resource  of  both  Colorado  and  Wyo- 
ming. 

The  money  would  go  to  build  and  develop 
storage  and  irrigation  systems  on  the  San 
Miguel.  Uncompahgre.  Dolores.  Animas,  U 
Plata  and  the  main  stem  of  the  Colorado 
where  it  leaves  the  st.ite.  The  water  would 
augment  fruit  orchards,  ranche.';  and  farm* 
m  the  high  mesa  country  of  the  Western 
Slope. 

Allott  demands  that  the  bill  provide  funos 
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for  a  water  augmentation  program  whereby 
surplus  waters  In  giant  systems  such  as  the 
Columbia  River  might  be  diverted  to  states 
that  are  water-shy  and  growing  increasingly 

BO. 

A  third  proposal  made  by  Allott  suggests 
that  the  Central  Arizona  Project  Include  the 
projected  Hualapal  Dam,  above  the  great 
Hoover  Dam.  to  generate  power  that  could 
be  sold  to  pay  off  diversion  studies. 

The  system  of  equitably  allocating  water 
by  compact  Is  a  tenuous  one  at  best.  Water, 
once  adjudicated  to  another  state,  never 
comes  back. 

We  applaud  the  stand  of  our  congressional 
representatives  and  trust  they  hold  the 
bridge  and  protect  our  water  Interests. 

IProm  the  Los  Angeles   (Calif.)    Times, 

June  9.  1967] 

The  Politics  of  Water 

"Man  Is  losing  his  race  with  the  growing 
need  that  he  has  for  water."  warned  Presi- 
dent Johnson  at  the  recent  International 
Water  for  Peace  Conference. 

"While  men  barely  tap  the  abundance  of 
lakes,  rivers  and  streams,  others  watch  their 
crops  shrivel  with  drought. 

"How  can  we  engineer  continents  and  how 
can  we  direct  our  great  river  systems  to  make 
use  of  the  water  resources  that  all  of  us  are 
wasting  today?"  asked  the  President. 

Many  members  of  Congress  must  have 
found  a  special  irony  In  Mr.  Johnson's  stir- 
ring words.  For  the  advice  the  President  gave 
the  rest  of  the  world  Is  being  Ignored  by  his 
own  administration  In  the  development  of 
U.S.  water  resources,  particularly  In  the  arid 
Southwest. 

The  new  Colorado  River  Basin  bill  pre- 
sented by  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall  Is 
as  illogical  as  It  Is  unfair.  Apparently  a 
variety  of  political  pressures  caused  the  ad- 
ministration to  do  a  flip-flop  from  Its  pre- 
vious recommendations  for  a  regional  plan. 

Udall  stunned  the  Southwest  states  earlier 
this  year  with  a  new  proposal  calling  for 
construction  of  the  $1  1  billion  Central  Ari- 
zona Project  without  any  provision  for  re- 
placing the  Colorado  River  water  It  would 
use.  and  with  no  protection  for  water  rights 
of  the  other  basin  states. 

The  secretary  performed  a  "bewildering 
intellectual  somersault."  said  Sen.  Thomas 
Kuchel  iR-Callf.). 

Last  year  Udall  favored  a  compromise 
agreement  among  the  basin  states  that  In- 
cluded construction  of  the  project,  guaran- 
tees of  water  rights  and  establishment  of  a 
development  fund  for  other  basin  projects. 

A  key  element  of  that  pact  was  Insistence 
upon  studies  leading  to  Importation  of  water 
from  areas  of  surplus — "to  make  use,"  as  the 
President  put  It,  "of  the  water  resources  that 
all  of  us  are  wasting  today." 

The  inter-state  agreement,  however,  got 
caught  in  the  rapids  of  power  politics. 

Most  obvious  source  from  which  to  Import 
water  is  the  Columbia  River — where,  to  quote 
the  President  again,  "men  barely  tap  the 
abundance."  More  than  10  times  the  annual 
flow  of  the  Colorado  Is  annually  wasted  Into 
the  sea  from  the  Columbia. 

Water  from  inter-state  river  systems  like 
the  Columbia  does  not  belong  to  any  one 
state  and  is  subject  to  the  will  of  Congress. 
But  the  state  of  Washington  has  very  power- 
ful representation  In  Congress,  Including 
Sen.  Henry  Jackson,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee. 

Sen.  Jackson  does  not  want  any  mention  of 
Importation  studies  In  the  Colorado  River 
bill  that  his  committee  will  begin  marking 
up  today.  And  none  will  be.  despite  the  ob- 
jections of  Sen.  Kuchel. 

Arizona,  however,  seems  willing  to  pay  al- 
most any  price  for  Its  long-sought  project 
&nd  has  all  but  repudiated  Its  prior  agree- 
ment with  the  other  basin  states. 

It  knows  that  without  such  Importation 
there  won't  be  enough  water  In  the  river  to 


supply  the  Central  Arizona  Project  and  to 
meet  the  minimum  amounts  guaranteed  to 
other  basin  states  by  law  and  to  Mexico  by 
treaty. 

Although  Arizona  may  be  willing  to  take 
that  chance,  California  cannot.  Nor  can  the 
other  members  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 

If  the  authorization  again  fails,  Arizona 
will  have  only  itself  to  blame.  There  isn't 
room  on  the  river  for  a  project  that  can  be 
built  only  at  the  expense  of  other  states' 
water  rights. 

President  Johnson,  therefore,  ought  to 
step  In  now  to  assure  that  a  proper 
regional  solution  is  achieved  before  the  polit- 
ical well  runs  dry. 


(Prom  the  Desert  Hot  Springs   (Calif.) 
Desert  Sentinel,  June  8, 1967] 
Kuchel  Bill  Needs  Sttfport 

The  Colorado  River  Basin  is  a  water-de- 
flclent  area.  The  Southwest,  Southern  Cali- 
fornia in  particular.  Is  dependent  upon  the 
Colorado  River  water  supply:  A  supply  which 
has  been  over-committed  by  compact,  coiirt 
decrees  and  present  long-time  uses. 

Today,  Southern  California  must  again 
battle  to  protect  Its  rights  In  the  river  or 
face  a  drying  up  of  more  than  $600  million 
Invested  in  water  facilities  unless  Congress 
faces  up  to  the  obligation  of  enacting  mean- 
ingful legislation  to  provide  realistic  solu- 
tions to  the  inevitable  water  shortage  that 
will  follow  unrestricted  authorization  of  the 
Central  Arizona  Project. 

The  Colorado  River  Board  of  California 
and  Coachella  Valley  County  Water  District, 
imperial  Irrigation  District  and  other  Colo- 
rado River  users  have  firmly  resolved  to  op- 
pose river  legislation  now  before  Congress 
which  is  proposed  by  Arizona  and  the  federal 
administration. 

These  California  agencies  take  the  stand 
that  the  proposed  CAP  bills  of  Arizona  and 
Secretary  of  Interior  Udall  fall  to  recognize 
the  water  deficiencies  and  demands  already 
caused  by  the  Mexican  'Water  Treaty,  exist- 
ing water  rights  and  other  authorized  uses 
as  well  as  evaporation  losses  upon  all  of 
which  would  be  added  the  new  burden  of  the 
Arizona  proposal. 

California,  which  has  been  using  5.1  mil- 
lion acre  feet  for  many  years,  has  projects  de- 
signed to  take  5.4  million  acre  feet  per  year. 
Calif  ornlans  will  recall  that  In  1929  this  state 
agreed  to  limit  Itself  to  4.4  million  acre  feet. 
California's  right  to  4.4  million  acre  feet,  its 
limitation  underscored  by  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling,  has  been  regularly  acknowl- 
edged by  Arizona.  Simple  arithmetic  shows 
this  is  700.000  acre  feet  less  than  we  are 
ctirrently  using. 

The  problem  is  that  even  with  the  opti- 
mum flow  of  7.5  million  acre  feet  per  year 
In  the  lower  Colorado  River,  the  Lower  Basin 
will  be  short  of  river  water.  It  Is  intolerable 
to  contemplate  a  project  such  as  the  CAP 
without  assurance  that  present  rights  are 
protected  or  that  more  water  Is  assured  from 
other  sources.  Who  will  bear  the  burden? 
What  principles  should  apply? 

California  supports  the  Colorado  River  Bill 
S.  861  Introduced  by  Sen.  Thomas  Kuchel  in 
which  he  is  Joined  by  Sen.  George  Murphy. 
California  also  supports  the  counterpart  in 
the  House.  H.R.  3300  by  Rep.  Wayne  Asplnall 
of  Colorado.  California  does  so  because  S.  861 
embodies  the  principles  on  which  all  seven 
Colorado  River  basin  states  agreed  last  year. 
Sen.  Kuchel's  S.  861  states  the  conditions  on 
which  the  basin  states  could  support  au- 
thorization of  the  Central  Arizona  Project. 

Basically,  the  stand  of  most  basin  states 
and  the  California  agencies  contains  these 
points: 

That  when  there  are  shortages  of  water  in 
the  river,  Arizona  shall  be  limited  in  diver- 
sions to  the  Central  Arizona  Project  to  as- 
sure water  to  supply  the  existing  projects 
in  Arizona  and  Nevada  and  existing  proj- 
ects in  California  not  In  excess  of  4.4  million 


acre  feet.  In  other  words.  Central  Arizona's 
project  must  bear  Its  portion  of  any  shortages 
that  project  may  create. 

That  this  priority  for  the  existing  projects 
would  terminate  when  2.5  million  acre  feet 
of  surplus  water  Is  Imported  from  another 
basin  into  the  Colorado  River.  In  other 
words,  meaningful  studies  of  water  Importa- 
tion projects  must  be  made  now  and  must 
be  realistic  and  purposeful  before  the  CAP 
can  be  approved. 

That  California's  protection  of  its  4.4  mil- 
lion acre  feet  limitation  must  be  maintained, 
and  the  future  augmentation  of  the  river  by 
2.5  million  acre  feet  Is  a  realistic  goal. 

That  the  high  Hualapal  Dam  and  power 
generating  plant  Is  also  an  Integral  part  of 
the  program  which  must  be  incorporated  into 
any  Central  Arizona  Project  legislation.  Hua- 
lapal Dam  would  provide  development  funds 
for  underwriting  costs  of  works  to  Import  the 
necessary  supplemental  waters. 

These  principles  must  be  included  in  any 
Colorado  River  legislation.  Sen.  Kuchel's 
S.  861  does  this.  It  Is  the  only  solution  to 
what  otherwise  will  mean  a  drying  up  of  the 
already  over-burdened  river. 

Southern  California.  Indeed,  all  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  Southwest  should  so  advise 
their  senators  and  congressmen  of  their  sup- 
port of  S.  861  today.  We  ought  to  all  rise 
up  and  tell  President  Johnson  we  mean  busi- 
ness and  we  need  water! 

[Prom  the  Desert  Hot  Springs  (Calif.)  Desert 

Sun,  June  7,  1967) 

The  Heart  of  a  Water  Problem 

The  famed  Colorado  River  Water  Fight  Is 
still  being  waged,  and  we  might  as  well  rec- 
ognize It.  The  term  Itself  has  been  heard 
seldom  since  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion settling  the  California-Arizona  legal 
battle.  But  the  one  agonizing  fact  that  can- 
not be  eluded  remains,  and  that  fact  sup- 
ports continuing  struggle: 

The  Southwest  Is  dependent  upon  a  Colo- 
rado River  water  supply  which  has  been 
over-committed  by  compact,  court  decrees 
and  long-time  uses. 

And  all  of  the  fighting,  the  Jockeying  of 
legislation  and  other  politicking,  comes 
down  to  various  sections  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  trying  to  finagle  more  water  or 
hold  onto  rights  they  believe  they  already 
have. 

The  situation  as  It  exists  today  is  vastly 
complex,  Involving  all  sorts  of  statistical, 
engineering  and  political  issues,  but  that 
over-commitment  Is  the  key  to  California's 
stand  against  bills  proposed  for  the  Central 
Arizona  Project. 

This  state's  Colorado  River  users  take  the 
stand  that  the  proposed  CAP  bills  of  Ari- 
zona and  Secretary  of  Interior  Udall  fall  to 
recognize  the  water  deficiencies  and  de- 
mands. The  view  simply  Is  that  It  Is  Intol- 
erable to  contemplate  a  project  such  as  the 
CAP  without  assurance  that  present  rights 
are  protected  or  that  more  water  Is  assured 
from  other  sources. 

Any  attempt  to  discuss  this  great  Issue 
without  reference  to  specific  details — par- 
ticularly acre  feet  of  water — Is  difficult,  but 
let's  accept  a  bit  of  oversimplification  in 
hopes  of  better  understanding. 

Basically,  the  stand  of  California  and  most 
of  the  basin  states  Is  embodied  In  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Coa- 
chella Valley  County  Water  District  sup- 
porting Sen.  Thomas  Kuchel's  Colorado  BUI 
S.  861,  which,  the  resolution  states,  contains 
the  essential  features  for  a  settlement  of  the 
issues. 

That  resolution,  oversimplified,  calls  for: 

Works  to  augment  the  Lower  Basin  water 
supply.  This  Includes  authorization  for 
meaningful  studies  for  that  purpose.  Includ- 
ing studies  on  importations  necessary  to  firm 
up  the  water  apportioned  to  the  Lower  Basin 
by  the  Supreme  Court  Decree  and  studies  ot 
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adequate  protection  of  areas  and  states  where 
chat  imported  water  or'.i^nates. 

Acceptance  of  a  proposal  which  would 
provide  Colorado  River  Dasln  project  funds 
from  sale  of  power  from  a  hii^h  HuaUipal 
Dam. 

Provision  that  the  Central  Arizona  Project 
would  bear  Its  portion  of  any  shortages  which 
It  would  create. 

Protection  of  existing  projects  and  Cali- 
fornia's allocation  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  gut  Issue.  It  appears,  is  that  California 
insists  that  the  over-commitment  of  water 
be  recognized  and  enough  water  be  provided 
to  meet  that  commitment.  Sen.  Kuchel's  bill 
seeks  that.  The  other  two  bills  Ignore  that 
demand. 

But  the  details — the  acre- feet,  the  dates  of 
compacts  and  court  decisions,  the  state  and 
area  loyalties — can  and  do  conftise  that  Is- 
sue for  many  of  us 

That  they  do  Is  a  .shame  The  problem  Is 
truly  a  regional  one  The  Southwest  .simply 
does  not  have  enough  water  and  flndlng  a 
way  to  provide  enough  water  U  the  reason- 
able approach,  not  deciding  who  will  have 
and  who  will  not  have 

This  Is  important  to  all  areas  of  the  South- 
west, directly  or  Indirectly.  Palm  Springs, 
which  uses  not  a  drop  if  Colorado  River 
water.  Is  almost  directly  affected  by  the  well- 
being  of  tbo6e  areas  which  do. 

The  solution  sought  by  the  Kuchel  bill  is 
the  only  satisfactory  solution:  The  solution 
to  the  Southwest  Water  Problem. 

And  we  should  let  our  legislators  know  we 
believe  In  that. 

(Prom     the     Los     Angeles     (Calif.)     Herald 

Examiner.  May  25.  1967) 

Fighting    B.\ck 

Cornered  and  with  their  patience  worn 
out  by  Colorado  River  waiter  decisions  which 
may  be  running  <igainst  them,  the  people  of 
California  have  decided  they  must  fight  to 
protect  their  rights  m  the  great  water  con- 
troversy. 

The  Colorado  River  Board  of  California 
announced  It  had  unanimously  voted  to  op- 
pose In  Congress  the  Colorado  River  legisla- 
tion now  being  supported  by  Arizona  and 
the  national  Administration 

In  so  doing  they  will  be  backing  the 
opinions  of  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan.  Atty.  Gen. 
Tbomaa  C.  Lynch  and  Senators  Thomas 
Kuchel  and  George  Murphy  They  also  will 
support  the  Kuchel  Colorado  River  bill, 
S.  861,  In  which  Kuchel  Is  Joined  by  Sen. 
Murphy. 

Here  Is  the  Colorado  River  Boards  posi- 
tion: 

1.  Loss  to  the  Metropolitan  Water  District 
must  be  limited  to  662.000  acre-feet  annually 
against  any  demand  from  newer  projects — 
such  as  the  contemplated  Central  Arizona 
water  plan. 

2.  A  comprehensive  study  of  water  to  aug- 
ment the  supply  of  the  Colorado  River 
mainstream.  Including  studies  of  importa- 
tion possibilities,  should  get  under  way  at 
once.  (This  would  include  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  water  from  the  Columbia 
River.) 

3.  A  5  million  kilowatt  hydroplant  at 
Hualapal  Dam  In  Bridge  Canyon,  with 
pumped  storage  features  to  meet  power  de- 
mand peaks,  should  be  authorized  as  an 
essential  source  of  low  cost  electricity  for 
the  growing  economy  of  the  Southwest  as 
well  as  a  source  of  funds  to  finance  facili- 
ties  to   add   water   to   the   Colorado   River 

Arizona  and  California  formerly  worked 
together  In  an  attempt  to  protect  the  In- 
terests of  both  .Anzina  m  recent  montns 
has  made  It  obvious  that  it  no  longer  Intends 
to  pursue  this  common  defense  policy — 
that  It  planned  to  act  alone. 

There  Is  only  one  move  that  can  be  made 
now  If  California  is  to  protect  Its  present 
and  future  water  supplies 

The  people  of  this  state  and  all  their  sen- 


eit.  rs    and    congressmen    must    get    out    and 
fight! 

Otherwise,  the  waters  of  the  Lower  Colo- 
rado will  be  drained  off  so  extensively  by 
the  Central  Arizona  and  other  projects  that 
the  great  Metropolitan  Aqueduct  will  run 
drv,  the  California  economy  will  be  affected 
and  thousands  of  Callfornlans  will  face  the 
ruin  that  goes  with  lack  of  sufficient  water. 

I  From  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post, 
March  19.  19671 

W\TER       EVFRY    M.\.V    FOR    HlMSELF 

The  biggest  mistake  Interior  Secretary 
Stewart  Udall  could  make  In  assessing  the 
Colorado  River  hearings  in  Washington 
w'uld  be  to  assume  that  Colorado  and  other 
upstream  states  are  perverse  in  expressing 
purely  local  viewpoint. 

To  some  extent,  we're  forced  to  seek  lim- 
ited goals — for  two  reasons: 

Udall  himself  has  offered  his  Central  Ari- 
zona Project  (CAP)  legislative  proposal  as  a 
purely  local  benefit  (including  a  federal  s\ib- 
sidv)  for  Arizona  We  in  the  upper  basin 
have  had  to  react  by  pushing  our  own 
Interests. 

The  administration  has  abandoned  na- 
tional water  planning  as  a  contemporary 
fact  of  life  Udall  is  willing  to  study  the 
Idea  In  the  abstract  but  that  Isn't  enough 
for  water-short  areas  in  the  Southwest.  As 
a  result,  It's  every  man — or  state,  or  region — 
for  himself. 

What  we  need  In  the  long  run  Is  Intelli- 
gent planning  on  a  regional  and  national 
basis.  This  concept  should  be  responsive  to 
local  interests.  Some  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive knowledge  on  how  water  can  be  used 
Is  available  In  states  and  regions. 

But  having  said  that,  there  Is  no  question 
about  the  necessity  for  studies  of  future  wa- 
ter use  on  an  Intensive  scale  we  have  not 
yet  seen. 

Considering  population  trends  and  food 
needs  how  mtich  priority  should  be  placed 
on  irrigation  over  the  next  couple  of  decades 
and  for  what  kinds  of  crops?  How  much  In- 
dustry should  there  be — In  relation  to  water 
use — In  dry  areas  of  the  West?  What  kind 
of  Industry? 

In  the  absence  of  a  specific  Interest  in 
these  questions  by  a  specific  governmental 
agency- -and  we're  thinking  of  Udall's  In- 
terior Department — the  people  of  regions 
and  states  have  no  alternative  but  to  fight 
for  local  projects  as  a  quid  pro  quo  to  the 
parochialism  shown  by  Stewart  Udall  to- 
ward his  home  state 

We're  not  speaking  theoretically.  Arizona 
Is  not  a'.one  In  having  water  shortages.  The 
well-drilling  squabble  In  Colorado's  legis- 
lature Is  an  Indication  of  an  Incipient 
drought  crisis  A  dry  year  would  bring  seri- 
ous shortages  In  basins  all  over  the  state. 

What  we  need  Is  a  combination  of  prac- 
tical reclamation  efforts,  as  Rep.  Wayne  As- 
plnall,  D-Colo.,  so  ably  represents  In  Wash- 
ington, and  some  really  visionary  priority- 
setting  under  state  and  federal  leadership. 
We  think  that  would  Include  a  specific  call 
for  study  of  diversion  of  water  from  water- 
rich  areas. 

But.  basically,  we  need  leadership  and  It 
can  only  come  from  Washington  We  hope  to 
secure  that  leadership  as  a  supplement  to 
our  own  efforts  which.  In  the  absence  of 
leadership,   must   remain   "local." 


surplus    water    from    other    areas    Into    the 
meager  Colorado. 

La.sl  year  California  and  the  rest  of  the 
states  of  the  Colorado  Klver  Basin  were 
Joined  as  allies  In  support  of  legislation  that 
would  assure  them  enough  water  to  meet 
their  future  needs. 

Now.  however,  the  allies  threaten  to  be- 
come adversaries,  a  division  that  could  be 
disastrous    for    their    common    cause. 

The  only  "victors"  would  be  those  mem- 
bers of  Congre.-.s  from  the  Pacific  Northwest 
who  are  determined  that  every  drop  of  the 
va.-il  surplus  of  Columbia  River  water  should 
continue  to  be  w.isted  Into  the  Pacific  Ocean 
instead  of  used  to  relieve  compelling  short- 
ages  in   other  states. 

The  split  In  the  Southwe.st  Is  the  result 
of  an  extraordinary  flip-flop  by  Interior  Sec- 
retary Stewart  Udall.  whose  new  regional 
water  development  plan  repudiates  most  of 
his  e.irller  projxisals  About  the  only  resetE- 
blance  to  the  previous  plans  Is  authorization 
of  the  «1  2  million  Central   Arizona  Project. 

The  latest  Udall  proposal  backs  down  on 
the  necessary  dams  for  the  project,  makes 
no  provision  for  augmentation  of  the  Colo- 
rado and  dismisses  the  all-Important  guar- 
antee to  California  of  the  4.4  million  acre- 
feet  of  water  specified  in  the  Colorado  River 
Compact. 

Even  many  .\rlzonans  were  enraged  by  this 
collection  of  concessions  despite  its  provi- 
sion for  their  long-cherished  project.  Sec- 
retary Udall  has  "double-crossed  his  own 
state,"  declared  Arizona  Stale  Sen.  Ray 
Goetze,  Natural  Resources  Committee  chair- 
man 

California  has  explored  every  avenue  of 
compromise  and  still  desires  to  support  Ari- 
zona, but  not  at  the  expense  of  our  fun- 
damental water  rights. 

To  that  end.  Rep.  Craig  Hosmer  and  Sen. 
Thomas  Kuchel  have  Introduced  compromise 
bills  for  CAP  construction  and  for  augmen- 
tation studies  that  are  In  the»best  interests 
of  all  Colorado  Basin  states  A  number  of 
other  legislators  are  Joined  as  co-sponsors, 
and  Gov  Reagan  has  spoken  out  In  strong 
support  of  the  bills. 

"Legislation  to  authorize  the  Central  .Ari- 
zona Project."  said  Reagan,  "must  recognize 
that  the  dependable  water  supply  of  the  Col- 
orado available  to  the  Lower  Basin  is  insuf- 
ficient to  meet  existing  uses  plus  the  re- 
quirements   of    the    CAP." 

It  is  as  simple  as  that.  There  Just  Isn't 
enough  water  In  the  river,  and  all  the  argu- 
ing among  the  Colorado  Basin  states  won't 
alter  th.it  obvious  fact. 

The  sooner  that  all  the  states  of  the 
Southwest  face  up  to  reality  the  sooner  will 
a  proper  solution  to  their  water  shortages 
be  achieved. 


(From   the  Los   Angeles    i  Calif  )    Times, 

Mar.   10,   19671 

Compromise  on  the  Colorado 

The  Battle  of  the  Colorado  River  will  be 
resumed  Monday  In  Congress  with  new  plans 
and  new  tactics  The  fighting,  however,  will 
be  as  sensele.s8  and  unnecessary  as  ever 

Again  the  states  of  the  Pacific  Southwest 
win  be  quarreling  over  how  to  divide  future 
water  shortages  rather  than  working  to  bring 
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(Prom  the  Los  Angeles   (Calif.)    Herald- 

Examlner,  Feb.  21.  1967] 

The    Big   Fault 

California's  US.  Sen.  Thomas  Kuchel  has 
thrown  a  stop-gap  bill  Into  Congress  designed 
to  continue  protection  of  the  4.4  million  acre 
feet  of  Colorado  River  water  annually  guar- 
anteed to  California. 

What  this  bill  really  amounts  to  is  the 
opening  of  a  new  battle  In  Congress  to  con- 
serve and  distribute  to  all  of  the  Southwest 
states  whatever  water  becomes  available  over 
the  next  quarter  century. 

The  heart  of  It  Is  what  It  always  has  been, 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  availability  of 
a  small  portion  of  the  180  million  acre  feet 
of  water  from  the  mighty  Columbia  River 
which  annually  goes  to  waste  In  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  This  demand  for  such  survey  also  is 
Included  in  the  Kuchel  bill. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall  has 
thrown  a  monkey  wrench  Into  the  plans  of 
the  Southwest  states  by  dismissing  Califor- 
nia's guarantee  of  4.4  million  acre  feet 
annually  from  the  Colorado  by  declaring  this 


now  must  become  a  matter  of  congreeslonal 
determination. 

It  Is  significant  that  although  some  years 
ago  the  battle  for  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
was  between  only  two  states,  California  and 
Arizona,  now  the  other  states  along  the  Colo- 
rado have  become  seriously  Involved. 

The  Influential  Denver  Post,  for  Instance, 
relates  the  woes  of  Colorado  In  an  editorial 
which  Includes  the  following: 

"He  (Udall)  would  drop  plans  to  build 
dams  In  Grand  Canyon — which  we  have  sug- 
gested. But  he  also  would  drop  plans  to  study 
importation  of  water  from  the  Pacific  North- 
west—plans we  think  are  vital. 

"Logically,  If  It  makes  sense  for  Arizona  to 
borrow  surplus  waters  from  other  states  up- 
sueam  on  the  Colorado  River  It  makes  sense 
to  consider  importation  of  surplus  water  from 
the  Pacific  Northwest." 

In  other  words,  what's  good  for  the  goose  is 
good  for  the  gander,  and  If  you  are  going  to 
take  water  away  from  Colorado  why  not  take 
It  away  from  Washington  and  Oregon  when 
the  taking  of  normally  wasted  water  Is  vitally 
necessary  for  the  existence  of  arid  areas? 

On  Arizona's  part,  the  people  there  are 
not  too  happy,  either.  They  must  either  gain 
the  cooperation  of  other  states  to  help  them 
get  Federal  funding  for  their  Central  Arizona 
Project  for  Irrigation  or  try  to  do  the  Job 
alone  at  vast  cost  to  the  state's  citizens. 

The  Phoenix  Gazette  laments  editorially 
that: 

"In  retrospect  It  seems  quite  likely  that 
our  state's  mistake  last  year  was  In  tying 
Itself  down  to  specific  plans  and  compromises 
without  first  having  an  airtight  commitment 
from  others  which  would  have  resulted  In 
passage  of  project   (CAP)    legislation." 

Last  year,  Arizona  and  California  had  fi- 
nally reached  the  ultimate  In  rapport. 

California  waa  going  to  support  legisla- 
tion authorizing  the  Central  Arizona  Protect 
and  Arizona  was  to  acknowledge  California's 
right  to  4.4  million  acre  feet  of  Colorado 
River  water  annually.  Other  Western  states 
had  Joined  In  this  Important  mutual  accord. 

And  then  there  was  a  slipup  and  the  nec- 
essary Federal  legislation  failed  to  pass  In  the 
closing  days  of  that  Congress. 

What  has  Just  occurred,  the  new  and  vast- 
ly revised  Stewart-Udall  formula  Is  due,  wo 
believe,  to  a  gradual  thaw  and  breakup  of 
the  Western  states  friendship  treaty.  This 
newspaper  always  has  urged  the  necessity  of 
such  a  treaty  organization.  We  hope  the 
senators,  congressmen  and  governors  of  the 
Western  states  push  for  its  revival  again  In 
rousing  fashion. 

(Prom  the  Monrovia  (Calif.)  News  Post, 
Feb.  20,  1967] 

Lokg-Rangb  Needs:  Udall  Water  Puu*  Is 
Awash 

Dividing  scarcity  Is  an  exercise  in  futility, 
yet  this  Is  what  Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart 
Udall  now  proposes  for  the  Colorado  River 
Basin. 

Three  years  ago  the  secretary  endorsed  a 
sensible  regional  water  conservation  plan 
that  Included  a  guarantee  of  all  the  states' 
basic  rights  to  water. 

It  Included  the  Central  Arizona  Project  'to 
bring  water  to  Phoenix  and  Tucson  and  lift- 
ed sights  to  the  time  when  water  would  have 
to  be  Imported  Into  the  basin  from  other 
sources. 

Implementation  of  regional  water  plana 
depends  on  funds  to  be  obtained  from  the 
sale  of  power  to  be  generated  at  proposed 
Marble  Canyon  and  Bridge  (Hualapal)  Can- 
yon dams. 

Now  In  an  astonishing  reversal,  Mr.  Udall 
bas  abandoned  this  Imaginative  and  realistic 
J^glonal  approach  In  favor  of  a  Central 
Arizona  Plan  without  the  dams,  but  with 
construction  of  a  thermal  power  plant.  It 
l8  a  retreat  from  pressure  opposing  the  two 
dams  In  the  name  of  "conservation." 


And  It  Is  a  plan  that  will  again  divide  the 
basin  into  sectionalism,  set  neighbor  state 
against  neighbor  state  in  a  fight  for  water 
that  does  not  exist  and  put  the  Interior  De- 
partment further  Into  thermal  generation, 
where  It  does  not  belong. 

There  simply  Is  not  enough  water  in  the 
Colorado  Basin  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
190,000  square  mile  area.  The  river  produces 
about  16.5  million  acre-feet  of  water  a  year 
Demands  on  this  source  total  about  17.8  mil- 
lion acre-feet. 

Without  outside  sources  of  water,  con- 
struction of  the  Central  Arizona  Project 
would  divert  1.2  million  acre-feet  to  Phoenix 
and  Tucson  and  cut  California's  fundamen- 
tal right  to  4.4  million  acre-feet  in  half.  It 
Is  a  plan  the  Golden  State  could  not  tolerate. 

There  fortunately  is  a  sensible  compromise 
between  the  original  plan  for  a  regional  pro- 
gram and  the  unthinkable  retrogression  of 
Mr.  Udall.  It  is  In  the  measure  introduced 
by  Sen.  Thomas  Kuchel,  Republican  of  Cali- 
fornia, patterned  after  a  bill  approved  by  the 
House  Interior  Committee  last  year. 

It  would  reinstate  the  original  regional 
approach,  but  construct  only  the  Hualapal 
Dam,  80.8  miles  down-stream  from  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  at  the  headwaters  of 
Lake  Mead.  As  a  concession  to  "conservation- 
ists" Marble  Canyon  Dam,  12.5  miles  above 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park,  would  be  eliminated.  California's 
basic  water  rights,  fundamental  In  any  plan, 
would  be  protected. 

It  Is  a  minimally  essential  plan  to  protect 
the  regional  approach  and  provide  long  range 
water  needs  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  that 
should  be  approved  by  Congress. 

[Prom  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  News,  Peb.  18, 

1967] 

New  Water  Plan   Threat   to   State 

The  Colorado  River  war  Is  flaming  again, 
and  the  front  line  currently  Is  on  the  banks 
of  the  far  away  Potomac. 

A  combine  of  senators  from  thirsty  Ari- 
zona and  Jealously  apprehensive  Washing- 
ton state  have  introduced  a  bill  that  runs 
completely  counter  to  California's  interests. 

The  bill  would  revive  In  modified  form  the 
Arizona  water  project  which  failed  to  get 
through  the  89th  Congress.  Two  of  the  mod- 
ifications are  deadly,  from  California's  point 
of  view.  Missing  from  the  bUl  are  a  guaran- 
tee that  California  will  continue  to  get  some 
Colorado  River  water  and  that  a  study  will 
be  made  of  the  possibility  of  exporting  ex- 
cess water  from  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Sen.  Kuchel  of  California  has  introduced 
his  own  bill  which  includes  these  vital  pro- 
visions. 

The  state  of  Washington  does  not  want 
anyone  even  talking  about  taking  water  out 
of  the  Northwest.  And  Arizona  is  willing  to 
go  along  with  this,  apparently  feeling  that 
an  alliance  with  the  Northwestern  bloc  will 
be  powerful  enough  to  put  the  bill  through. 
And  it  well  might. 

One  sponsor  of  the  anti-California  meas- 
ure Is  Arizona's  Sen.  Carl  Hayden,  chair- 
man of  the  potent  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. Another  sponsor  is  Washington's  Sen. 
Henry  M.  Jackson,  chairman  of  the  Interior 
Committee,  which  will  conduct  hearings  on 
any  Colorado  River  bill  that  stands  a  chance 
of  getting  to  the  fioor. 

And  the  Hayden-Jackson  bill  Is  not  far 
removed  from  the  latest  Colorado  River  plan 
of  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall,  him- 
self an  Arlzonan. 

That  is  a  tough  combination  to  beat.  Sen. 
Kuchel  may  have  to  call  In  all  the  political 
lOUs  he  has  collected  In  the  Senate  over  the 
years  to  curb  this  anti-Calif omla  move.  The 
state's  delegation  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives must  start  mobilizing  Its  resources  as 
well. 

The  Kuchel  bill,  like  Its  predecessor  which 
was  killed  last  year,  benefits  Southern  Cali- 


fornia. This  is  Important  to  the  northern 
section  of  the  state,  however,  because  a 
thirsty  South  can  be  a  heavy  drain  on  the 
North's  water  supply. 


[From   the    Torrance    (Calif.)    S.   Bay   Dally 

Breeze,  Feb.  13,  1967] 

A  Rationing  of  Scarcity 

Dividing  scarcity  Is  an  exercise  In  futility, 
yet  this  is  what  Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart 
Udall  now  proposes  for  the  Colorado  River 
Basin. 

Three  years  ago  the  Secretary  endorsed  a 
sensible  regional  water  conservation  plan 
that  Included  a  guarantee  of  all  the  states' 
basic  rights  to  water. 

It  Included  the  Central  Arizona  Project  to 
bring  water  to  Phoenix  and  Tucson  and 
lifted  sights  to  the  time  when  water  would 
have  to  be  Imported  Into  the  basin  from 
other  sources. 

Importation  of  water  studies  depended  In  a 
large  part  on  funds  to  be  obtained  from  the 
sale  of  power  to  be  generated  at  proposed 
Marble  and  Bridge  (Hualapal)  Canyon 
Dams. 

Now,  In  an  astonishing  reversal,  Mr.  Udall 
has  abandoned  this  imaginative  and  realistic 
regional  approach  in  favor  of  a  Central  Ari- 
zona plans  without  the  dams,  but  with  con- 
struction of  a  thermal  power  plant.  It  Is  a 
retreat  from  pressure  opposing  the  two  dams 
In  the  name  of  "conservation." 

And  it  is  a  plan  that  will  again  divide  the 
basin  into  sectionalism,  set  neighbor  state 
against  neighbor  state  in  a  fight  for  water 
that  does  not  exist  and  put  the  Interior  De- 
partment further  into  thermal  generation, 
where  It  does  not  belong. 

There  simply  Is  not  enough  water  In  the 
Colorado  basin  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
190.000-Equare-mile  area.  The  river  produces 
about  16.5  million  acre  feet  of  water  a  year. 
Demands  on  this  source  is  about  17.8  million 
acre  feet. 

Without  outside  sources  of  water,  con- 
struction of  the  Central  Arizona  Project 
would  divert  1.2  million  acre  feet  to  Phoenix 
and  Tucson  and  cut  California's  funda- 
mental right  to  4.4  million  acre  feet  In  half. 
It  is  a  plan  the  Golden  State  could  not 
tolerate. 

There  fortunately  Is  a  sensible  compromise 
between  the  original  plan  for  a  regional  pro- 
gram and  the  unthinkable  extreme  of  Mr. 
Udall.  It  Is  in  the  measure  Introduced  by 
Sen.  Thomas  Kuchel,  Republican  of  Cali- 
fornia, patterned  after  a  bill  approved  by 
the  House  Interior  Committee  last  year. 

It  would  reinstate  the  original  regional 
approach,  but  construct  only  the  Hualapal 
dam,  80.8  miles  downstream  from  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  at  the  headwaters  of 
Lake  Mead.  As  a  concession  to  "conservation- 
ists" Marble  Canyon  dam.  12.5  miles  above 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park,  would  be  eliminated.  Cali- 
fornia's basic  water  rights,  fundamental  in 
any  plan  would  be  protected. 

It  is  a  minimally  essential  plan  to  protect 
the  regional  approach  and  provide  long- 
range  water  needs  of  the  Cciorado  River 
basin  that  should  be  approved  by  Congress. 


(From  the  San   Diego    (Calif.)    Union,   Feb. 

11,  1967) 

Kuchel's   Regional   Proposal    Is    Sensible: 

Udall   Water   Plan   Doesn't    Wash 

Dividing  scarcity  Is  an  exercise  In  futility, 
yet  this  Is  what  Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart 
Udall  now  prop>oses  for  the  Colorado  River 
Basin. 

Three  years  ago  the  secretary  endorsed  a 
sensible  regional  water  conservation  plan 
that  Included  a  guarantee  of  all  the  states' 
basic  rights  to  water. 

It  Included  the  Central  Arizona  Project 
to  brelng  wtaer  to  Phoenix  and  Tucson  and 
lifted  sights  to  the  time  when  water  would 
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have  to  be  Imported  into  the  basin  from  oth- 
er sources. 

Implementation  of  regional  water  plans 
depends  on  funds  to  be  obtained  from  the 
sale  of  power  to  be  generated  at  proposed 
Marble  Canyon  and  Bridge  (Hualapalj  Can- 
yon dams. 

Now  in  an  astonishing  reversal,  Mr.  Udall 
has  abandoned  this  Imaginative  and  real- 
istic regional  approach  in  favor  of  a  Cen- 
tral Arizona  Plan  without  the  dams,  but 
with  construction  of  a  thermal  power  plant 
It  is  a  retreat  from  prcs-sure  opposing  the 
two  dams  in  the  name  of  "conservation." 

And  It  is  a  plan  that  will  again  divide  the 
basin  Into  sectionalism,  set  neighbor  state 
against  neighbor  state  In  a  fight  for  water 
that  does  not  exist  and  put  the  Interior  De- 
partment further  into  thermal  generation, 
where  It  does  not  belong. 

There  simply  Is  not  enough  water  In  the 
Colorado  Basin  to  .serve  the  needs  of  the 
190,000  square  mile  area.  The  river  produces 
about  16.5  million  acre-feet  of  water  a  year. 
Demands  on  this  source  total  about  17.8  mil- 
lion acre- feet. 

Without  outside  sources  of  water,  con- 
struction of  the  Central  Arizona  Project 
would  divert  1.2  million  acre-feet  to  Phoenix 
and  Tucson  and  cut  California's  funda- 
mental right  to  4  4  million  acre-feet  in  half 
It  Is  a  plan  the  Golden  State  could  not 
tolerate. 

There  fortunately  is  a  sensible  compro- 
mise between  the  original  pli.T  for  a  regional 
program  and  the  unthlnk.ible  retmgresslon 
of  Mr.  Udall.  It  is  In  the  measure  iiltroduced 
by  Sen.  Thomas  Kuchel.  Republican  of  Cali- 
fornia, patterned  after  a  bill  approved  by 
the   Hoiise   Interior   Committee   last   year 

It  would  reinstate  the  original  regional  ap- 
proach, but  construct  only  the  Hualapai 
Dam,  80.8  miles  downstream  from  Grand 
Canyon  National  Parlt  at  the  headwaters  of 
liake  Mead.  As  a  concession  to  'con.servatlon- 
Ists"  Marble  Canyon  Dam,  12.5  miles  above 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park,  would  be  eliminated  Calif  jrnia's 
basic  water  right.=i.  fundamental  In  any  plan. 
would  be  protected. 

It  Is  a  minimally  essential  plan  to  protect 
the  regional  approach  and  provide  long 
range  water  needs  of  the  Color.ido  River 
Basin  that  should  be  approved  by  Con- 
gress. 

[Prom   the  Tucson    (Ariz  »    Citizen.   Feb    7. 
19671 

New   CAP    Plan    B\m.Es   State 

Gov.  Jacit  Williams  expressed  bewilderment 
last  week  when  he  was  advised  of  a  dras- 
tically revised  Central  Arizona  Project  pro- 
posed by  the  Johnson  Administration. 

The  Arizona  governor  could  have  added 
that  he  was  stunned.  He.  as  were  most 
Arlzonans,  was  caught  completely  off  guard 
by  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall's  pro- 
posal which  reduces  the  seven-state  regicmal 
plan  to  a  three-county  Arizona  plan.  Sen 
Paul  Fannin  was  wise  to  call  at  once  for  a 
meeting  of  Arizona's  congressional  delega- 
tion with  state  leaders 

The  last  session  of  Concre?s  considered  a 
blockbuster  $2  1  billion  regional  water  plan 
to  develop  water  resources  in  ttie  lower  Col- 
orado River  Basin  The  Central  .Arizona 
Project  was  part  of  the  regional  plan  So  were 
two  dams  on  the  Colorado  Hiver.  Hualapai 
and  Marble  Canvon  dams 

The  bill  made  more  progress  than  ever 
before,  but  It  stiU  died  in  committee  Some 
of  the  seven  states,  including  .Arizona,  vowed 
to  renew  the  quest  for  vital  water  in  the 
90th  Congress. 

So  far  Arizona  and  two  other  states  have 
introduced  bills  which  are  modified  versions 
of  the  last  session's  seven-state  regional 
plan.  Arizona's,  for  instance,  whittled  the 
bin  down  by  eliminating  one  of  the  two  con- 
troversial dams  opposed  by  the  conserva- 
tionist Sierra  Club 

These  states  and  Congress  in  general  were 


caught  by  surprise  by  Secretary  Udalls  un- 
expected $719  million  scaled-down  plan.  Re- 
action generally  was  complete  bewilderment, 
but  amung  Arizona  legislators  bewilderment 
slowly  has  turned  to  anger 

Secretary  Ud. ill's  plan,  if  translated  into 
legislation,  means  that  Congress  will  enact 
legislation  which  would  Increase  costs  of 
water  users  and  real  property  taxpayers  in 
Just    three   counties    of   one   state. 

And,  this  is  what  makes  Arizonans  angry. 
If  the  CAP  IS  going  to  be  an  Arizona  affair 
only,  why  is  this  a  matter  Just  for  Con- 
gress to  decide?  And  why  Is  it  necessary  to 
abandon  the  Marble  Canyon  Dam.  which 
would  not  spoil  the  Grand  Canyon  and  which 
would  help  finance  CAP' 

Certainly,  Arizona  is  in  a  better  position 
than  Congress  to  determine  how  to  proceed 
with  a  project  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  the 
entire  suite,  not  Just  to  three  of  the  state's 
counties  as  Secretary  Udall's  plan  suggests. 

(From  the  Oakland  fCallf  )  Tribune. 

Feb.  7,   19671 

Canyon  F^cht 

When  he  announced  that  the  .^dmlnlst^a- 
tlon  was  dropping  Its  plans  for  building  two 
controversial  dams  in  the  Grand  Canyon 
area.  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall 
denied  that  this  represented  capitulation  to 
conservationists   who    opposed    them. 

"TTils  Is  not  a  big  victory  for  anyone." 
Ud.vll  said.  "It's  a  victory  for  common  sen.se." 

If  the  new  Colorado  River  development 
plan  represents  a  "common  sense"  approach, 
why  didn't  the  Administration  propose  it  last 
year:" 

[From  the  Ix^ng  Beach   (Calif.)   Independent 
Press-Telegram.  Feb    5.  1967 1 

Little  Choice  But  To  Fight  Udall  Plan 

Interior  Secretary  Stewart  L  Udall  has 
scuttled  the  regional  plan  for  Colorado  River 
development. 

Instead,  he  announced  support  for  Im- 
mediate construction  of  the  Central  Arizona 
Project.  Under  his  proposal,  all  other  major 
elements  in  the  regional  plan  would  be  either 
abandoned  or  left  in  indefinite  suspension 

To  California  water  officials  the  Kite.st  ap- 
proach is  flatly  unacceptable  because  it  junks 
a  guirantee  that  this  state  will  get  annual 
delivery  of  4  4  million  acre- feet  of  water 
from  the  Colorado. 

This  minimum  allotment  was  a  vital  part 
of  the  package  legislation  Introduced  In  Con- 
gress a  year  ago  with  the  endorsement  of 
all  seven  of  the  Wfstern  and  Southwestern 
states  directly  concerned  It  was  no  le.'js  In- 
tejral  to  the  regional  plan  than  the  building 
of  aqueducts  to  Central  Arizona. 

Ud  ill  told  a  Washington  press  conference 
that  the  new  proposal  has  the  support  of 
the  White  House  and  the  Budget  Bureau 
It  also  w.as  welcomed  by  Sen  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son, D-Wash  .  Influential  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  His  attitude  prob- 
ably reflects  that  of  other  lawmakers  from 
the  Northwest 

The  California  delegation  In  Congress  thus 
faces  a  formidable  ch.illenge.  as  w.^.s  Implicit 
in  the  shocked  reactions  of  Sen.  Thomas  H 
Kuchel  and  Rep.  Craig  Hosmer. 

Neither  Kuchel  nor  Hosmer  had  taken  It 
for  granted  that  the  regional  plan  would  be 
adopted  intact  It  was  accepted  by  the  seven 
states  after  long  discussions  In  1965.  but  It 
never  got  out  of  committee  after  the  bill 
was  introduced  early  In  1966  Paciflc  North- 
west Interests,  the  conservationist  Sierra 
Club  ajid  other  behind-the-scenes  groups 
combined  to  stall  action. 

But  there  was  hope  that  some  workable 
variation  could  emerge  from  Senate  and 
House  committees  While  California  sup- 
ported the  whole  bill.  Its  spokesmen  were 
willing  to  make  concessions  on  almost  any 
point  except  the  44  million  acre  feet  guar- 
antee. 

That  is  still  the  position  of  the  Colorado 


River  Board  of  California,  a  state  agency 
belter  inforn»ed  than  anyone  else  on  the 
states  water  needs. 

It  seems  doubtful  now  that  a  genuine  re- 
gional approach  can  be  salvaged  this  year 
The  attempt  should  be  made,  however,  if 
any  reiusonable  opportunity  appears 

If  not.  Californians  and  their  friends  In 
the  river  valley  and  elsewhere  will  have  no 
choice  except  all-out  resistance  to  the  Udall 
proposal  for  the  Central  Arizona  project. 

[From  the  Riverside  (Calif.)   Enterprise 
Feb.  5,   1967) 
Udall   Underclts   the   W.ater   Plan 
The  fight  for  comprehensive  regional  treat- 
ment of  the  West's  water  problems  is  by  na 
means  lost   But  It  has  been  made  much  more 
difficult  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall's  surprise  retreat  from  the  basis  of  the 
seven-state  plan  agreed  upon  last  year. 

Mr.  Udall's  new  plan  would  satisfy  Arizona 
interests  that  are  pushing  for  more  water  for 
Phoenix  and  Tucson.  Also  It  will  come  as  a 
relief  to  conservation  groups  that  have  been 
fighting  the  proposed  Hualapai  and  Marble 
Canyon  danxs  on  the  Colorado  River. 

But  It  would  do  so  at  the  expense  of  a 
guarantee  that  California  will  retain  a  sur- 
vival ration  of  4.4  million  acre  feet  of  water 
annually  from  the  Color.ido  until  such  time 
as  that  river  Is  reinforced  by  an  annual  flow 
of  2  5  million  acre  feet  diverted  from  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest 

The  Udall  plan  also  torpedoes  a  regional 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  sending  south  a 
small  portion  of  the  water  that  now  cascades 
down  the  Columbia  and  spills,  unused,  into 
the  Paciflc.  In  its  place  would  be  a  muci 
more  general  study  to  be  made  on  a  nation- 
wide b.isls  by  a  national  water  commissi  a 
yet  to  be  created.  That's  a  format  for  endless 
delay 

Finally,  by  eliminating  the  hydroelectric 
dams  In  favor  of  a  more  constricted  output  of 
steam-generated  power,  the  Udall  program 
rc-.ioves  a  large  source  of  public  revenue 
that  would  have  underwritten  both  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  project  works  and  at  least  tbe 
early  stages  of  the  Paciflc  Northwest  develop- 
ment The  Secretary  says  the  three  Arizona 
counties  that  stand  to  benefit  could  pay  for 
the  Central  Arizona  Project. 

But  how  Is  the  larger  propgram  to  be  fi- 
nanced'' The  Secretary  doesn't  say. 

What  he  has  undercut  here  is  an  infinitely 
delicate  and  finely  balanced  compact  among 
the  seven  states  of  the  Colorado  River  water- 
shed. The  compact  ended  decades  of  unpro- 
ductive feuding  between  California  and  Ari- 
zona, but  only  by  virtue  of  the  guarantee  to 
California  of  Interim  Colorado  River  water 
and  the  prospect  of  fresh  water  from  the 
Northwest 

It  Is  clear  that  the  Udall  plan  ser%-es 
neither  California's  rookbottom  needs  nor 
the  newfound  unity  among  the  Colorado 
Basin  states 

Having  failed  to  secure  proper  leadership 
through  the  executive  branch  it  now  becomes 
important  for  the  seven  states  to  stick  to- 
gether, for  Arizona  to  be  persuaded  of  ttie 
long-run  dangers  of  trying  to  go  it  alone,  and 
for  the  battle  for  a  rational  regional  water 
plan  to  be  pressed  harder  than  ever  In  Con- 
gress The  campaign  tiiat  has  been  going 
badly  In  the  Interior  Department  can  still 
be  won  on  Capitol  Hill 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif)  Herald- 
Examiner,  Feb.  5.  19671 
The  Big  Switch 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall  has. 
to  use  an  old  expression,  sold  California  down 
the  river— the  Colorado — through  his  newly 
announced  plan  for  settlement  of  the  CJolo- 
rado  River  basin  controversy. 

Instead  of  helping  to  maintain  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  which  had  Anally  been  built  up 
until  recent  months  between  California,  Ari- 
zona   and    the   other    Colorado   River   basin 
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states,  he  only  has  succeeded  in  botching  the 
well  laid  plans  previously  pressed  to  guaran- 
tee the  st.ites  their  fair  share  of  Colorado 
Blver  water. 

Among  the  details  of  his  plan  which  will 
work  against  California's  Interest  are: 

1.  No  guarantee  to  California  that  It  will 
retain  Its  4.4  million  acre-feet  annual  guar- 
antee of  Colorado  River  water.  Instead,  Udall 
would  leave  that  determination  up  to  Con- 
gress. 

2.  No  specific  study  of  new  water  imports 
such  as  from  the  Columbia  River,  where  more 
than  170  million  acre  feet  of  water  annually 
wastes  in  a  great  flood  Into  the  ocean. 

Instead,  the  Secretary  would  urge  a  "na- 
tional study"  to  survey  all  water  resources 
on  a  national  scale.  This  opposes  the  prin- 
ciple which  had  been  agreed  upon  by  most 
of  the  western  states  who  wanted  a  specific 
study  to  be  made  of  possible  water  Imports 
to  the  Colorado  River  to  supply  the  wants 
of  all  western  states. 

Secretary  Udall  tried  to  explain  his  amaz- 
ing new  position  on  the  Colorado  River  prob- 
lem by  declaring  that  his  plan  would  result 
in  a  lower  cost  (presumably  because  of  the 
decision  not  to  construct  the  two  major 
dams),  and  to  eliminate  controversy  among 
the  states. 

If  Mr.  Udall  thinks  he  is  eliminating  con- 
troversy among  the  states  he  will  discover 
that  this  time  he  really  has  stirred  up  a 
hornets'  nest. 

California's  U.S.  Senator  Thomas  Kuchel 
declared  that  Udall  "has  performed  a  be- 
wildering somersault,  shattering  the  regional 
approach  to  solving  the  Colorado  Basin  water 
problem  by  reversing  the  principles  he  es- 
poused before." 

It  is  the  belief  of  this  newspaper  that  Mr. 
Udall  has  succumbed  to  the  threatening  atti- 
tude of  Washington  and  Oregon  national 
lawmakers,  whose  "dog  in  the  manger"  atti- 
tude would  forever  deprive  California  and 
other  western  states  of  additional  water  from 
the  Colorado. 

U  that  is  the  case,  those  backing  Secretary 
Udall's  so-called  administration  plan  will 
discover  that  the  legislators  from  California, 
the  nation's  largest  state,  also  can  make 
themselves  heard  in  Washington. 


[Prom  the  Los   Angeles    (Calif.)    Times, 
Feb.  3,  19671 
Udall's   Watery    "Compromise" 

Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall  has  pro- 
posed an  astonishing  new  plan  for  regional 
water  development  in  the  Paciflc  Southwest 
that  is  neither  regional  In  scope  nor  crea- 
tive In  development. 

It  is.  In  fact,  not  so  much  a  plan  as  a  series 
of  concessions. 

The  Colorado  River  Basin  "compromise" 
announced  Wednesday  by  Udall  bears  little 
resemblance  to  the  Imaginative  concept  of 
regional  co-operation  he  once  championed. 
Three  years  ago  the  secretary  was  urging  the 
Basin  states  to  join  In  developing  new 
sources  of  supply  so  that  present  rights 
could  be  protected  and  future  needs 
satisfied. 

With  Secretary  Udall's  support,  the  seven 
states  served  by  the  Colorado  agreed  last 
year  on  the  Introduction  of  legislation  that 
would  achieve  the  Individual  and  collective 
aims  of  the  states. 

That  regional  approach  is  "rudely  shat- 
tered" in  Udall's  new  proposal,  declared  Sen. 
Thomas  Kuchel  (R-Callf.)  one  of  the  leaders 
In  Congress  most  responsible  for  the  prog- 
ress that  had  been  made.  "The  principles 
the  secretary  once  espoused."  said  Sen.  Ku- 
chel. "are  suddenlv  abandoned  now.  We  have 
a  right  to  ask:  'Whv  the  switch?'" 

Why  Indeed? 

Secretary  Udall  explained  that  "This  la 
not  a  big  victory  for  anyone.  It's  a  victory  for 
common  sense." 

"Conservationist"    groups,     however,    can 
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claim  victory  in  the  dropping  of  plans  to 
build  Marble  Canyon  and  Hualapai  (Bridge) 
dams  in  spite  of  Udall's  earlier  insistence 
that  hydroelectric  development  is  essential 
to  the  economic  Integrity  of  a  regional  pro- 
gram. And  Paciflc  Northwest  members  of 
Congress  were  victorious  in  insisting  that 
no  provisions  for  water  importation  studies 
be  Included. 

Many  Arizonans  also  will  be  elected  be- 
cause their  cherished  Central  Arizona  Proj- 
ect Is  included,  even  though  the  arrange- 
ments for  financing  and  necessary  power 
supply  are  at  least  debatable. 

Politics  thus  prevailed,  but  It  was  hardly 
a  "victory  for  common  sense." 

For  as  the  secretary  must  know,  there 
flmply  is  not  enough  water  In  the  Colorado 
to  divert  the  1.2  million  acre-feet  proposed 
for  the  Central  Arizona  Project  and  still 
provide  the  absolute  minimum  amounts 
guaranteed  by  law  and  court  decree  to  the 
other  basin  states  and  by  treaty  to  Mexico. 
Without  the  importation  of  new  water,  the 
CAP  could  be  built  only  by  cutting  Califor- 
nia's use  nearly  in  half  and  by  taking  water 
granted  to  the  upper  Basin  States  by  the 
original  Colorado  River  Compact. 

This  Is  one  of  the  reasons  that  Rep.  Wayne 
Aspinall  (D-Colo.),  chairman  of  the  all-im- 
portant House  Interior  Committee,  expressed 
immediate  opposition  to  the  new  Udall  plan. 
Chairman  Aspinall  had  already  Introduced  a 
bill  authorizing  the  CAP  but  with  provision 
for  importation  studies  and  a  guarantee  of 
California's  fundamental  right  to  4.4  million 
acre-feet. 

He  and  the  other  Colorado  River  Basin 
members  of  Congress  will  be  awaiting  a  much 
fuller  explanation  of  what  Sen.  Kuchel  called 
the  "bewildering  Intellectual  somersault" 
of  Secretary  Udall. 

It  Is  a  time  for  the  Pacific  Southwest  states 
again  to  Join  In  the  common  cause  of  sound 
water  development.  Or,  as  the  1963  Secretary 
Udall  put  It,  If  we  do  not  work  together, 
"we   shall   shrivel   separately." 

[From  the  Los  Angeles   (Calif.)    "nmes, 

Jan.  3. 1967] 

Congress  and  the  Colorado 

When  Congress  convened  one  year  ago 
prospects  were  never  brighter  for  settlement 
of  the  prolonged  controversy  over  Colorado 
River  water. 

Twelve  months  later  the  outlook  Is  any- 
thing but  optimistic. 

California  and  the  other  Colorado  Basin 
states  in  1965  had  reached  an  historic  agree- 
ment in  support  of  a  regional  water  devel- 
opment plan.  Past  differences  were  suspended 
In  the  awareness  that  only  a  Joint  effort 
could  solve  Individual  water  shortages. 

Each  of  the  seven  states  yielded  some- 
thing in  the  resulting  compromise  legisla- 
tion. The  bill  provided  for  construction  of 
water  projects  in  Arizona  and  Upper  Basin 
states  with  a  guarantee  to  California  of  at 
least  4.4  million  acre-feet  from  the  river, 
considerably  less  than  our  present  annual 
usage. 

All-Important  feature  of  the  bill — the  sine 
qua  non  of  any  Southwest  regional  water 
plan — was  provision  for  a  feasibility  study  of 
Importing  new  water  into  the  Colorado  River 
system.  Without  such  importation,  the  Colo- 
rado could  not  possibly  meet  the  future  needs 
of  Basin  states. 

Although  finally  afloat,  the  Inter-state 
legislation  soon  ran  Into  dangerous  political 
shoals. 

First,  the  militant  partisans  of  the  Sierra 
Club  attacked  the  proposed  Marble  and 
Bridge  Canyon  dams,  necessary  components 
of  the  Central  Arizona  Project.  Club  mem- 
bers couldn't  prove  their  contention  that 
the  dams  would  "ruin"  the  Grand  Canyon, 
but  they  were  able  to  drum  up  a  lot  of  un- 
informed sympathy  and  thus  weaken  the 
regional  plan's  chances. 


Then  the  Pacific  Northwest's  representa- 
tives moved  in  to  prevent  any  congressional 
action  that  could  lead  to  even  the  slightest 
diversion  of  the  vast  surpluses  of  Columbia 
River  water  that  are  wasted  annually. 

In  the  face  of  such  opposition,  the  states 
fell  to  quarreling  among  themselves.  Their 
long-sought  unity  strained  at  the  seams,  and 
for  a  time  it  appeared  that  only  an  emascu- 
lated bill  would  emerge  from  committee 
hearings. 

Fortunately,  Congress  adjourned  before 
the  measure  reached  the  House  floor. 

In  the  months  that  followed,  a  great  deal 
of  soul  searching  has  gone  on  in  the  Colo- 
rado Basin  states.  The  temptation  to  scuttle 
the  Inter-state  alliance  and  the  original  re- 
gional plan  was  surely  strong,  particularly  In 
Arizona,  where  some  water  leaders  advocate 
that  the  state  build  the  Central  Arizona 
Project  on  Its  own  as  a  last  resort.  Other 
states  are  prepared  to  accede  to  the  dam 
protestors  on  at  least  the  proposed  construc- 
tion at  Marble  Gorge. 

Worst  of  all,  some  basin  states  seem  will- 
ing to  give  up  on  the  feasibility  study  for 
water  Importation, 

Yet  nothing  during  the  past  year  has 
changed  the  basic  principles  upon  which  the 
original  regional  plan  was  built. 

Only  the  stubbornness — and  political 
muscle — of  Northwest  senators  and  House 
members  prevents  serious  consideration  of 
diverting  surplus  Columbia  River  water. 
Only  the  vehemence  of  Sierra  Club  members 
and  like-minded  special  Interests  could 
cause  the  abandonment  of  reclamation  dam 
projects  in  the  name  of  "conservation." 

California's  congressional  delegation  must 
not  yield  to  this  counsel  of  despair.  We  have 
Joined  In  a  sound  and  proper  compromise  to 
further  the  common  cause  of  western  water 
development.  We  recognize  the  water  rights 
of  every  other  state  except  the  "right"  to 
hoard  water  that  It  can  never  use. 

If  water  Justice  cannot  be  achieved  this 
year,  let  us  continue  to  fight.  California, 
however,  must  never  surrender  its  funda- 
mental rights  on  the  river  for  any  kind  of  a 
spurious  political  "deal." 

TTDALL'S    PIHSRENTRAP 

'  Mr.  KUCHEL.  Part  of  the  proposed 
bill,  as  Senators  understand,  provides  a 
unique  and,  I  believe,  rather  dangerous 
means  by  which  the  Federal  Government 
will  acquire  electricity.  Yesterday's 
Washing^ton  Post  carried  an  editorial 
which  began: 

Mr.  Udall,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
abandoned  the  public  Interest. 

The  Post  was  discussing  the  10th 
Street  Mall,  but  the  Secretary  demon- 
strated his  ability  to  abandon  the  public 
interest  much  more  dramatically  when 
he  deserted  years  of  work  toward  re- 
gional cooperation  in  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  for  his  1967  central  Arizona  proj- 
ect package. 

The  dean  of  the  Senate  [Mr.  Hayden] 
and  his  colleague  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Mc- 
Farland]  first  introduced  central  Ari- 
zona project  legislation  on  February  1, 
1947.  From  that  day,  until  the  day  20 
years  later  when  the  new  Udall  scheme 
was  blazoned,  every  supporter  of  the 
central  Arizona  project  suggested  that 
new  dams  and  hydroelectric  facilities  be 
built  on  the  Colorado  River.  These  hy- 
droelectric facilities  were  intended  to 
generate  pumping  power  for  the  central 
Arizona  project  water,  and  to  provide 
irrigation  assistance  through  the  sale  of 
power  in  accordance  with  reclamation 
law. 

Then,  with  capricious  abruptness,  the 
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Secretary  announced  to  the  world,  and 
to  all  of  the  friends  with  whom  he  had 
worked  for  years  to  solve  the  basin's 
problems,  that  in  a  victory  for  common 
sense  he  had  formulated  an  entirely  new 
scheme. 

Briefly,  the  Secretary  will  prepay  to  a 
group  of  utilities,  $103  million  for  the 
privilege  of  receiving,  for  a  period  of  50 
years,  the  output  ot  470  megawatts  of 
capacity  in  a  coal-fired,  electric  gener- 
ating plant.  In  addition  to  paying  $103 
million,  which  represents  the  capital  cost 
of  building  470  megawatts  of  capacity, 
the  Secretary  will  pay  S7.2  miUion  per 
year,  the  cost  of  operation,  maintenance, 
and  replacement.  Including  the  cost  of 
fuel  for  that  470  megawatt  portion  of  the 
plant. 

Some  of  the  electricity  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  will  be  used  to  pump  water 
from  the  Colorado  River  into  the  central 
Arizona  project  system.  Some  will  be  re- 
sold by  the  Federal  Government  to  help 
subsidize  construction  of  the  aqueduct 
and  other  central  Arizona  project  works. 
This  would  be  the  first  venture  by  the 
Secretary  into  the  business  of  selling 
thermal-generated  energy-,  inaugurating 
a  wholly  new  policy  of  Federal  participa- 
tion in  thermal  generation  and  sale  of 
electricity. 

Secretary  Udall  says  his  plan  Is  a  bene- 
ficial partnership  of  non-Federal  utili- 
ties and  the  Federal  Government.  In  a 
penetrating  analysis  of  the  new  Udall 
scheme,  the  word  "partnership.  "  like  the 
Secretary's  position,  is  reversed.  I  shall 
read  portions  of  that  analysis  from  the 
March  6,  1967.  Electrical  World,  entitled 
"  'Plhsrentrap':  A  New  Policy,  or  Ex- 
pediency?" 

Washington  Is  watching  Interior  Secretary 
Stewart  Udall's  power  purchase  plan  for  the 
proposed  Central  Arizona  Project  [CAP]  with 
much  Interest,  trying  to  figure  out  If  It  Is  an 
Intentional  shift  to  a  new  reclamation  fiower 
policy,  or  Just  incidental  to  an  effort  to 
shuck  coat  and  criticism  from  his  earlier, 
larger  Colorado  River  plan. 

•  •  «  •  • 

Aji  Implications  of  this  reversal  are  still 
being  studied,  most  reaction  hasn't  jelled  and 
few  public  comments  have  been  made. 

If  Udall's  plan  Is  an  Intentional  policy 
shift.  It  la  highly  significant,  raising  the 
possibility  of  a  foot  In  the  door  toward  fed- 
eral operation  or  ownership  of  steam  units. 
One  government  official  sees  only  a  "thin 
line"  between  tJdall'a  plan  and  actual  fed- 
eral ownership  of  cajjaclty.  Interior  has.  at 
least,  an  academic  Interest  In  thermal  gen- 
eration, as  attractive  hydro  sites  vanish  It 
would  be  Interesting  to  know  all  34  "alterna- 
tives" Udall  said  were  studied  for  the  CAP 
plan  seems  to  satisfy  only  the  Pacific  North- 
west. It  has  stirred  up  Reclamation  tradi- 
tionalists and  Callfornlans  It  falls  to  satisfy 
conservationists  and  some  Arlzonans.  It  may 
win  Senate  approval  under  Sen.  Carl  Hay- 
den's  aegis,  but  more  likely  It  will  galvanize 
the  House  into  action  on  a  Colorado  Project 
different  from  what  Udall  now  proposes 

If  the  House  does  Indeed  become  stirred 
to  act  on  a  different  proposal,  such  as  Bridge 
Canyon,  Udall  would  not  be  overly  dis- 
mayed— this  is  his  second  choice  anyway, 
and  the  prime  choice  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  purchase  pro- 
posal does  clear  the  Congress,  there  Is  also 
the  chance  that  utility  power  requirements 
could  be  stiffened,  opening  up  a  Pandora's 
Box.  These  possibilities — the  resurrection  of 
Bridge  Canyon  or  the  changing  power  sale 
requirements — raises  a  final  question  about 
Udall's  plan.  Is  It  only  part  of  an  unsuccess- 


ful political  maneuver?  Or  Is  It  deliberately 
aimed  at  either  of  these  alternatives? 

Secretar>'  Udall  obviously  knew  the 
enormous  problems  involved  in  congres- 
sional approval  for  building  a  big  fed- 
erally owned  thermal  generating  plant, 
but  he  might  reach  the  same  result  with- 
out the  offensive  label  of  "Federal 
ownership.  ■  What  he  was  really  after 
was  Federal  control  of  thermal  generat- 
ing capacity,  and  if  objections  could  be 
stifled  by  leaving  "title"  in  a  "straw 
man"  so  matii  the  better. 

So  Secretary  Udall  developed  a  plan 
to  do  just  that.  He  decided  to — 

Contribute  the  capital  cost  of  a  por- 
tion of  steam  generating  plant,  a  cost 
of  one-tenth  of  a  billion  dollars,  and 
leave  title  in  a  group  of  utilities  which 
own  the  remainder  of  the  plant 

Build  the  Federal  portion  big  .so  there 
will  be  more  power  than  is  needed  to 
pump  project  water:  the  surplus  power 
can  be  sold  commercially  to  subsidize 
the  water  features  of  the  project. 

Let  the  Federal  Government  hold  a 
mortgage,  and  keep  operatinial  control 
over  the  Federal  portion  of  the  plant. 

Pay  the  co.sts  of  operatiun,  including 
the  cost  of  fuel,  the  cost  of  maintenance, 
and  the  replacement  cost  of  the  Federal 
portion  of  the  plant. 

At  the  end  of  50  years  the  American 
taxpayer  will  own  nothing  for  the  in- 
vestment of  capital  co.st,s.  operating 
cost.s.  maintenance  costs,  and  replace- 
ment costs  in  the  plant  for  five  decades. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  Is  an  Indefensi- 
ble position  to  a.sk  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  pay  half  a  century  in  advance, 
to  a  group  of  utilities,  public  and  private, 
for  the  electricity  the  Government  in- 
tends to  use — plus,  incidentally,  the  Gov- 
errunent's  share  of  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance, operation,  and  replacement. 

Speaking  simply  for  myself,  I  hold  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  no  other 
person  ov  agency,  responsible  for  con- 
ceiving this  .scheme.  It  is  aeainst  the  pub- 
lic interest,  and  it  is  one  of  the  features 
upon  which  I  find  myself  compelled  to 
vote  against  the  bill  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  selected  portions  of  the  mi- 
nority views  dealing  with  the  power 
aspects  of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  portions 
of  the  mmority  views  were  orderi?d  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Under  S.  1004,  the  Fetieral  Government  will 
prepay  to  three  utilities  S103  million  i  rather 
than  $92  million  as  contemplated  In  the 
Secretary's  scheme*.  Under  S.  1004  the  Fed- 
eral Government  each  year  will  pay  to  those 
utilities  operation,  malnten.mce.  and  re- 
placement costs  of  87  2  million,  rather  than 
$6  5  million  as  proposed  by  the  Secret.axy  The 
Government  would  receive  the  use  of  470 
megawatts  of  capacity  In  the  companies' 
pl:int. 

If  the  utilities  should  themselves  finance 
the  construction  of  a  steam  generating  plant, 
they  would  pay  commercial  rates  of  interest 
on  the  borrowed  funds  To  the  extent  that 
the  Federal  Government  finances  construc- 
tion of  their  plant,  the  three  owners  receive 
the  advantages  of  lower  unit  costs  of  a  larger 
powerplant.  In  effect.  S.  1004  makes  avail- 
able to  the  utilities  over  one-tenth  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  of  Federal  money  Interest  free, 
save  for  minimal  Interest  during  construc- 
tion, to  construct  a  company-owned  plant 


which  vrtll  sell  energy  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

•  •  •  •  • 

THE  SECRET.^RY  WILL  ENC.^CE  IN  LARGE-SCALI 
COMMERCIAL  SALES  OF  STEAM -GENERATED 
PlJWER 

The  Federal  steamplant  will  generate  large 
quantities  of  energy  for  comme.-ci.'il  sale," 
to  subsidize  the  Arizona  water  users,  in  addU 
tlon  to  subsidizing  their  aquediict.  This  Is, 
in  part,  clue  to  the  f.ict  that  the  size  of  the 
aqueduct  has  been  Inflated  by  S  1004  to  a 
capacity  of  3,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  40 
percent  larger  than  the  one  the  Secretary 
first  proposed  1 1.800  cubic  feet  pe.--  second), 
and  25  percent  larger  than  the  one  to  which 
the  other  States  reluctantly  agreed  in  the 
89th  Congress  (2.500  cubic  feet  per  second) 
The  470.000  kilowatts  of  steam-generated 
power  which  the  Secretary  will  own  l.s  cal- 
culated to  furnish  the  power  needed  for 
pumping  enough  water  to  fill  a  3.000-cublc- 
foot- per -second  aqueduct;  this  Is  about  2 
million  acre-feet  annually.  But  there  will 
not  be  that  much  water  available.  The  Sec- 
retary concedes  that  he  expects  to  sell  sur- 
plus power  from  the  very  beginning,  and 
these  sales  will  rise  to  1,510  megawatt  hours 
annually,  more  than  the  combined  output  of 
Parker  and  Davis  powerplants. 

There  will  not  be  2  million  acre-feet  to 
pump  thr'^ugh  a  3.000-cublc-foot-per-secand 
aqueduct  unless  the  upper  basin  Is  denied 
the  right  to  accumulate  storage  In  LaJie 
Powell  ;is  other  features  of  this  bill  con- 
template The  same  water  cannot  be  stored  In 
Lake  Powell  and  drained  out  of  the  river 
through  an  oversized  Central  Arlzxana  aque- 
duct. As  the  available  water  decreases,  the 
sales  of  commercial  power  will  grow. 

FEDtRAL     COMMERCIAL     SALES     OF     STEAM-GENERAIEB 
POWER  UNOLR  S.  1004 

Power  sold  Revenue  at 

(millions  of  5  mills  per 

kilowatl-  kilowatt-hotr 

Year  hours)  (thousands) 
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1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

?000 
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2002 

2003 

2004 , 

2005 , 

2006 

2007 

2008 

2009 

2010 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

2015 

2016 

2017 

2018 

2019 

2020 

2021 

2022 

2023 

2024 

2P25 

Total. 


175 

W75 

175 

875 

224 

I.IM 

228 

1.1*0 

274 

1,370 

320 

1,600 

365 

1,825 

410 

2,050 

458 

2,290 

504 

2,520 

549 

2,745 

597 

1,985 

641 

3,205 

687 

3,435 

734 

3,670 

778 

3,8SC 

824 

4,120 

8K 

4,275 

886 

4,430 

9IS 

4,575 

946 

4,730 

976 

4,880 

1,006 

5,030 

1,037 

5,185 

1.066 

^•3.^ 

1.097 

5,485 

1  124 

5.620 

1,1» 
1.156 

5.695 
5.780 

1,171 

5,855 

1,185 

5,925 

1,201 

6  005 

1:217 

6,085 

U232 

6,160 

1.247 
1264 
1.279 

6.235 
6,320 
6,395 

1294 
1,310 
1325 

6.470 
6,550 
6.625 

1  340 
1  356 
1  372 
1  387 
1402 
1,418 
1433 
1.448 
1.464 
1.480 
i;49S 

6.70C 
6,780 
6.  NO 
6.93S 
7,010 
7,090 
7  165 
7,240 
7,320 
7,400 

7«5 
7  550 

1,510 

50,976 


254.  no 


THI  PREPtJRCHASE  ARRANGEMENT  AMOUNTS  TO 
TEDEBAL  OWNERSHIP  OF  STEAM-GENERATING 
FACTLrrlES 

Although  bare  "title"  to  the  Federal  por- 
tion of  the  steamplant.  having  a  generating 
capacity  of  470  megawatts,  will  remain  vrtth 
the  three  participating  non-Federal  agencies, 
the  Secretary  will  assemble  a  cluster  of  rights 
and  privileges  which,  when  talcen  together, 
will  bear  no  definition  short  of  "Federal  own- 
ership "  The  Federal  Government  will  pay 
the  total  construction  cost  of  470  megawatts 
of  capacity  In  the  powerplant,  associated 
switchyard  and  transmission  facilities;  It  will 
pay  the  total  cost  of  operation,  maintenance, 
and  replacement  allocable  to  that  470  mega- 
watts of  capacity  in  the  steampower  plant; 
It  will  hold  "adequate  security  for  the  Gov- 
ernment's investment,"  presumably  meaning 
that  upon  default  by  any  of  the  three  partici- 
pating agencies  In  its  obligations,  the  Federal 
Government  would  acquire  title  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  plant;  and,  finally,  it  will  become 
a  seller  of  substantial  quantities  of  steam- 
generated  power. 

Mr,  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
5, 1967,  Mr.  Alex  Radin,  general  manager, 
American  Public  Power  Association, 
wTOte  each  member  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee,  to  spell  out  the  asso- 
ciation's strong  objections  to  Secretary 
Udall's  new  proposal.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Radin's  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
American  Public  Power  Association, 

Washington,  D.C..  June  5, 1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel. 
V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kuchel:  The  American 
Public  Power  Association  Is  a  national  trade 
organization  representing  more  than  1,400 
local  publicly  owned  electric  utilities,  mainly 
municipal  systems.  In  45  States,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

On  May  11.  1967.  at  the  APPA  24th  an- 
nual conference  held  In  Denver,  the  Associa- 
tion's membership  adopted  the  attached 
resolution  endorsing  Federal  construction  of 
Hualapai  Dam  on  the  Colorado  River  and 
Investigation  of  a  proposed  5  million  kilowatt 
pumped  storage  project  at  this  site.  The  reso- 
lution opposes  the  principle  proposed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  S,  1013  which 
would  substitute  a  plan  calling  for  pre-pay- 
ment  to  utilities  for  steam  power  In  place  of 
Federal  construction  of  the  hydroelectric 
plant  at  the  Hualapai  Dam  site.  In  addition, 
the  resolution  reaffirms  the  Association's 
support  of  a  National  Water  Commission. 

Because  our  resolution  was  adopted  after 
the  close  of  hearings  conducted  by  your 
Committee  on  S.  1013,  it  was  of  course  not 
possible  for  us  to  submit  our  views  at  the 
hearings.  We  are  therefore  taking  this  means 
of  transmitting  our  resolution  to  you  and 
the  other  members  of  your  committee,  and 
would  also  like  to  elaborate  somewhat  on 
the  position  taken  In  our  resolution. 

In  February.  1967,  Secretary  Udall  an- 
nounced his  proposal  by  which  the  Federal 
government  would  pre-pay  for  400  megawatts 
of  power  from  a  non-federal  thermal  plant  to 
obtain  pumping  power  for  the  Central  Ari- 
zona Project,  He  has  termed  this  plan  "non- 
controversial";  however,  a  pre-payment  plan 
constituting  a  purchase  of  power  represents 
a  major  step  away  from  Federal  multiple- 
purpose  water  resource  development  policies 
and  programs  approved  by  Congress  In  the 
past  and  eliminates  entirely  the  concept  of 
hydroelectric  power  as  a  "paying  partner" 
fOT  reclamation. 

The  Colorado  River  Is  the  life-blood  of 
Jhany  thousands  of  people  throughout  the 
Colorado  River  Basin.  Taken  together,  exist- 


ing and  planned  dams  on  the  Colorado  con- 
stitutes a  system  for  conserving  and  utilizing 
water  resources  for  the  entire  Pacific  South- 
west. They  provide  power,  flood  control, 
water  storage,  stream  flow  control  and  dis- 
tribution of  water  for  Irrigation,  municipal 
and  industrial  uses,  sUt  control,  recreation, 
and  fish  and  wildlife  conservation.  The  com- 
ponents of  the  basin  system  do  not  all  pro- 
vide the  same  services  or  to  the  same  degree; 
Indeed,  they  are  not  designed  to  do  so.  On 
the  contrary,  they  supplement  and  comple- 
ment each  other. 

Hualapai  Dam  would  constitute  a  new 
part  of  the  system.  It  would  provide  power, 
water  storage,  and  silt  control.  Its  power 
plant  would  be  Integrated  with  other  re- 
gional generating  plants,  both  hydraulically 
and  electrically. 

An  essential  component  of  Hualapai  Dam 
is  the  power  generating  capability  of  this 
project  which  could  provide  substantial 
revenues — not  only  for  repaying  the  reim- 
bursable costs  of  the  dam.  but  also  for  a 
development  fund  financing  facilities  to 
make  maximum  vise  of  existing  water  In  the 
region.  Under  the  Administration  proposal, 
however,  the  Government  would  share  in  the 
cost  of  the  power  plant  without  benefit  of 
ownership  or  the  revenues  that  would  accrue 
from  Government  construction  of  the  dam. 
An  innovating  approach  to  Hualapai  Dam, 
made  possible  by  technological  advances, 
was  proposed  by  Floyd  Ooss,  Chief  Electrical 
Engineer  and  Assistant  Manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Department  of  Water  and  Power, 
earlier  this  year.  By  use  of  reversible  pump 
turbines,  a  5  million  kilowatt  peaking 
pumped-storage  project  could  be  constructed 
at  the  Hualapai  site.  The  Los  Angeles  analy- 
sis of  this  proposal  indicates  Its  feasibility 
and  its  economic  benefits. 

Growing  demand  for  electricity  In  the 
Southwest,  plus  the  necessary  Increased  use 
of  thermal  plants.  Insures  the  markeUbillty 
of  this  peaking  power.  In  the  years  1970  to 
1980,  an  additional  six  to  nine  million  kilo- 
watts of  pealdng  power  will  be  required  In 
the  states  surrounding  the  Hualapai  site,  and 
by  1990  the  regional  need  for  peaking  power 
will  reach  approximately  19  million  kilo- 
watts. These  states  are  Interconnected  with 
other  states,  which  will  also  provide  a  mar- 
ket area  for  this  power. 

While  power  available  from  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Hualapai  site  will  serve  Ari- 
zona, Southern  California,  and  Southern 
Nevada  directly,  its  Influence  will  extend 
broadly  over  the  area  referred  to  as  Region 
VIII  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  which 
encompasses  most  of  Arizona,  Nevada  and 
California. 

Region  VIII  is  In  the  midst  of  a  tre- 
mendous population  explosion.  Southern 
California  Is  expected  to  have  30  million 
people  by  the  year  2000.  The  Phoenix  metro- 
politan area  is  expected  to  reach  2.5  million 
by  the  year  2000. 

FPC  projections  Indicate  that  overall  per- 
caplta  energy  demand  will  grow  In  a  spec- 
tacular fashion.  In  Southern  California  and 
Central  Nevada,  the  per-caplta  demand  will 
Increase  from  the  current  average  of  4200 
kwh  per  annum  to  over  10,000  by  1990;  In 
Arizona,  the  per-caplta  demand  will  Increase 
from  8300  kwh  per  annum  to  14,200.  In  Re- 
gion Vin  from  1966  to  1980  the  total  peak 
demand  for  power  virlll  Increase  from  about 
20  million  KW  In  1965  to  62  mUUon  KW  in 
1980. 

In  view  of  the  historic  role  of  Federal 
power  In  this  region,  and  In  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  power  produced  from  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  project  will  be  marketed 
under  Reclamation  law,  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  Insure  that  preference  customers 
are  given  a  full  opportunity  to  share  equi- 
tably in  the  benefits  of  hydro  peaking  ca- 
pacity— directly  or  Indirectly. 

If  the  feasibility  analysis  made  by  Los 
Angeles  Is  confirmed,  the  American  Public 


Power  Association  endorses  prompt  construc- 
tion of  the  project  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, in  conjunction  with  the  traditional 
preference  clause  for  marketing  the  output 
of  the  project.  We  believe  that  a  potential 
asset  of  5  million  kilowatts  of  capacity,  and 
5  billion  kilowatt-hours  of  energy,  available 
to  preference  customers,  is  too  Important, a 
resource  to  forgo. 

The  Administration  has  recommended  de- 
ferral of  authorization  of  Hualapai  Dam  be- 
cause of  concern  over  scenic  considerations. 
We  feel  the  project's  cost-benefit  ratio  and 
the  future  demands  for  power  suggest  that 
It  be  made  an  Integral  part  of  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  development  now.  From  the 
standpoint  of  accepted  tests  of  economic  and 
financial  feasibility,  Hualapai  Dam  represents 
an  exceptionally  sound  Investment.  Further, 
it  lays  an  impressive  financial  foundation 
for  works  to  develop  the  water  supply  of  the 
Colorado  River  for  the  future.  The  effects 
of  Hualapai  Dam  on  the  scenic  grandeur  of 
the  Grand  Canyon  would  be  Imperceptible, 
while  access  to  more  remote  portions  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  would  be  greatly  enhanced. 
Construction  of  Hualapai  Dam  would  enable 
thousands  of  people  annually  to  appreciate 
the  scenic  beauties  of  areas  of  the  Canyon 
which  only  a  handful  of  "river-runners"  are 
able  to  view  today.  We  feel  that  deferring 
action  on  this  aspect  of  the  project  on  the 
ground  of  destroying  aesthetic  values  is  not 
Justified. 

In  1919,  when  Grand  Canyon  National  Park 
was  created  by  an  act  of  Congress,  the  neces- 
sity for  multiple  use  was  anticipated,  requir- 
ing the  balancing  of  water-development  and 
park-preservation  values.  Accordingly,  the 
following  language  was  Included  In  the  Act: 
"That  whenever  consistent  with  the  pri- 
mary purposes  of  said  park,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  authorized  to  permit  the  util- 
ization of  areas  therein  which  may  be  nec- 
essary tor  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  a  Government  Reclamation  project  .  .  ." 
In  the  debate  in  the  House  at  that  time, 
Arizona's  Senator  Carl  Hayden,  then  a  Rep- 
resentative, expounded  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  as  follows: 

The  provision  contained  In  the  bill  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
when  consistent  with  the  primary  purposes 
of  the  Park — that  Is,  not  to  Impair  the  scenic 
beauty — to  allow  storage  reservoirs  to  be 
constructed  for  conserving  the  water  of  the 
Colorado  River  for  Irrigation  purposes. 

Furthermore,  as  Hualapai  Dam  (for- 
merly called  Bridge  Canyon  Dam)  relates  to 
Grand  Canyon  Natonal  Monument,  which 
was  established  with  Its  present  boundaries 
by  Presidential  proclamation  on  December 
22,  1932,  there  Is  the  following  letter  of 
January  11,  1933,  from  Horace  M.  Albright, 
then  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
to  Dr.  Elwood  Mead,  then  Commissioner  of 
Reclamation: 

As  I  see  It,  the  Bridge  Canyon  Project  Is 
in  no  way  affected  by  the  Grand  Canyon 
National  Monument  proclamation  .  .  .  We 
have  had  In  mind  all  the  time,  the  Bridge 
Canj'on  project.  While  I  did  not  handle 
this  personally,  I  am  absolutely  certain 
that  the  men  who  did  handle  It  for  me  kept 
the  project  in  mind  In  formulating  the 
Grand    Canyon   National   Monument   plan. 

Thus,  we  have  this  evidence  of  long  range 
recognition,  extending  back  to  the  days  when 
the  National  Park  and  Monument  were 
created,  that  ultimately  there  would  be  a 
Reclamation  project  that  wovUd  affect  the 
Park  and  Monument. 

Although  Hualapai  Dam  would  not  In- 
vade the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  It 
has  been  claimed  that  if  reclamation  proj- 
ects are  constructed  within  national  parks, 
a  dangerous  precedent  may  be  established 
which  will  threaten  the  unaltered  appear- 
ance of  all  our  National  Parks.  This  argu- 
ment is  misleading.  There  are  at  least  four 
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precedent*,  that  I  am  aware  of.  for  com- 
bining reclamation  projects  and  national 
parks. 

1.  Jackaon  Lake  Dum  is  wuiiln  Grand 
Teton  National  Park.  It  .«;tores  water  for  the 
Minidoka  Reclamation  Project.  p.-oMdlng 
Irrigation  for  l.lGJ.OOO  acres  of  lar.d  In 
Southern  Idaho  A:thou(?h  the  Park  was 
created  after  the  dam  was  built,  this  is  rec- 
ognition by  Congress  that  a  reclamation 
project  may  complement  a  national  park 

2.  The  reclamation  reservoir  behind  Sher- 
burne Dam  Is  almost  entirely  within  Glacier 
National  Park.  In  this  instance  the  park 
was  created  first  The  Milk  River  Project 
which  it  serves  provides  Irrigation  for  120.000 
aces  aound  Havre  Montana. 

3.  The  Lower  Twi  Medicine  Dam  filso  Is 
In  Glacier  National  Park  This  Is  a  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  operation  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Black  Feet  Trtbe  While  It  was  wa.'.hed 
out  last  year,  It  is  now  being  rebuilt  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamatidii 

4.  Fontana  Lake  forms  the  boundary  for 
miles  of  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park  and  provides  248  miles  of  shoreline  It 
was  built  by  TVA  for  power  generation  and 
flood  control. 

No  one  has  asserted  that  Grand  Teton. 
Glacier,  or  Great  Smoky  Mountains  are  less 
majestic  because  of  these  d.ims  To  the  con- 
trary, an  argument  Ccin  be  made  that  their 
beauty  and  usefulness  have  been  greatly  en- 
hanced. 

Some  contend  that  Hualap>al  D\m  would 
"flood"  the  Grand  Canyon  If  a  dam  could 
be  built  big  enough  to  flood  the  Grand  Can- 
yon, the  stored  water  would  solve  the  water 
problems  of  the  Pacific  Southwest  for  cen- 
turies. Nobody  advocates  this  solution  to  the 
water  problem. 

The  fact  Is  that  after  the  Hualapal  Dam 
reservoir  Is  constructed,  over  99  percent  of 
the  park  will  remain  In  its  natural  condition 
The  Colorado  River  forms  the  northwest 
boundary  for  the  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park  and  serves  as  the  southern  boundary 
for  moat  of  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Mon- 
ument. Hualapal  Dam  would  back  water  up 
the  Colorado  for  9  ?  8  miles,  and  the  last  13 
miles  at  the  head  of  the  reservoir  would  form 
.  the  park  boundary  Hence  the  water  Im- 
pounded by  Hualapal  Dam  would  not  back 
up  "Into"  the  park  or  throutthout"  the  mon- 
ument. Nor  can  it  be  considered  to  "tlood  ' 
this  area.  For  Instance,  the  normal  level  of 
the  river  at  the  extreme  northwest  boundary- 
of  the  park  with  Hual.ipai  Dam  would  be 
raised  by  only  90  feet,  and  this  added  depth 
would  decrease  to  nothing  13  miles  upstream 
The  canyon  wall  of  the  inner  gorge  at  this 
point  is  1200  to  1500  feet  above  the  river 
bed.  Furthermore,  this  stretch  of  river  is  in- 
accessible by  normal  means  and  cannot  be 
seen  from  any  viewpoint  on  the  canyon  rim 
within  the  park  A  stretch  of  104  miles  of 
natural  river  will  remain  between  the  head- 
waters of  Hualapal  Dam  and  the  Marble  Can- 
yon Dam  site.  This  104  miles  of  natural  river 
will  Include  about  91  nillea  witbm  the 
boundaries  of  Grand  Car-.yor.  National  P.irk 
The  same  matchless  and  unaltered  view  will 
be  available  from  the  N  irth  or  South  rims 
The  same  mule-back  tripe  or  long  arduous 
foot  descent  and  climb  will  be  possible  and 
In  no  way  deterir  rated  or   impaired 

The  National  Park  Service  has  reported 
that  from  1935  to  1963.  1  300  persons  made 
the  boat  trip  through  the  Grand  Canyon  and 
viewed  the  area  where  Hualapal  Dam  reser- 
voir would  be  If  the  project  were  constructed 
Accessibility  to  this  part  of  the  river  would 
be  Increased.  The  National  Park  Service  es- 
timates that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple would  be  able  to  visit  the  area  annually. 
The  beauty  of  the  Hualapal  Dam  reser.olr 
would  be  comparable  to  that  of  Lake  Powell 
and  Flaming  Gorge  Making  this  area  accessi- 
ble to  Interested  persons  Is  certainly  consist- 
ent with  the  National  Park  program  Creating 
a  lake  with  the  beauties  of  Flaming  Gorge 


and  Lake  Powell  Is  certainly  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  objectives  of  the  National  Park  pro- 
gram 

Intrinsic  to  the  APPA  resolution  endorsing 
development  of  the  Hualapal  site  Is  the  crea- 
tion of  a  separate  National  Water  Commission 
as  approved  this  year  by  the  Senate  Inde- 
pendent of  any  government  agency,  this 
commls.slon  would  be  able  to  make  an  objec- 
tive study  of  water  resources  and  needs  of 
the  nation,  and  to  formulate  recommenda- 
tions for  meetlnff  projected  water  needs. 
Without  a  specified  Importation  proposal,  de- 
velopment of  Hualapal  Dam  proposes  no 
threat  to  the  present  water  supply  of  any  re- 
gion of  the  country  Water  needs  and  meth- 
ods of  meeting  these  needs  would  be  en- 
tirely within  the  Jurl.=dlctlon  of  the  National 
Water  Commission,  which  could  consider, 
among  other  matters,  means  for  further  sup- 
plementing the  water  supply  of  the  South- 
west 

APPA  urges  that  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee support  Federal  development  of  the 
Hualapal  site,  .ind  encourage  Immediate 
studies  bv  the  Department  of  the  Interior  of 
the  feasibility  of  the  Goss  plan  to  insure  max- 
imum utilization  of  this  reach  of  the  Lower 
Colorado  River, 
Sincerely. 

Alex  Radin. 

Endorsement     or     Maximi'm     Development 
OF    Ht-ALAPAi    Dam    Stte 

The  .American  Public  Power  A.ssoclatlon  ap- 
proves and  endorses  the  maximum  develop- 
ment of  the  nation's  hydroelectric  sites  as 
sources  for  electric  power  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  public  agencies.  The  A.s.soclatlon  op- 
poses the  principle  propo.sed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  In  S.  1013  which  would  substi- 
tute a  plan  calling  for  pre-payment  to  utili- 
ties for  -steam  power  In  place  of  federal  con- 
struction of  the  badly  needed  hydroelectric 
plant  at  the  Hualapal  Dam  site  on  the  Colo- 
rado River 

The  American  Public  Power  Association  re- 
affirms Its  endor.cement  of  the  federal  con- 
struction of  the  Hualapal  Dam  to  such  helRht 
and  with  such  In.stalled  capacity  as  will  effect 
the  maximum  economic  development  of  the 
power  resource  at  this  site,  subject  to  the 
preference  rights  of  public  agencies  under 
applicable  federal  statutes.  It  recommends 
the  Immediate  investigation  of  the  pumped- 
storage  plan  for  the  Hualapal  power  plant 
with  a  capacity  of  approximatelv  5  million 
kilowatts,  proposed  by  the  Los  Angeles  De- 
partment of  Water  and  Power,  and.  If  the 
City's  analysis  Is  confirmed,  recommends  the 
adoption  of  that  plan  In  the  federal  con- 
struction of  the  Hualapal  Dam  and  power 
plant. 

The  A.ssoclatlon  reaffirms  Its  recommenda- 
tion that  associated  water  resource  studies 
prop<3sed  be  conducted,  as  expeditiously  as 
feasible,  under  the  direction  and  control  of 
a  National  Water  Commission  composed  of 
citizens  outside  of  federal  government  serv- 
ice, as  proposed  In  Senator  Jackson's  bill. 
S.  20.  90th  Congress. 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr  President,  an  article 
entitled  "Dams  and  Con.servfttiim."  by 
Mr  Alex  Radln.  appeared  In  the  July 
1967  is-sue  of  Public  Po'.%er  I  a.<;k  unani- 
mou.s  consent  that  Mr.  Radius  com- 
ments be  included  in  the  Recoro 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorh. 
as  follows; 

Dams   and  Conservatmn 

The  blinding  of  hydroelectric  power  proj- 
ects has  fallen  upon  hard  times,  and  the  word 
"dam'  seemingly  has  become  a  dirty  word 
whether  It  Is  spelled  with  three  or  four  let- 
ters 

La.st  month  was  a  particularly  tragic  one 
for  dam  bulldng  First.  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior Stwart  L.  Udall  announced  that  the  De- 


partment of  the  Interior  was  submitting  an 
adverse  report  on  the  Rampart  Canyon  proj- 
ect in  Ali.ska.  Thirteen  days  later,  tae  Senate 
Interior  Committee  reported  out  a  bill  au- 
thorizing development  of  the  Lower  Colorado 
River,  including  the  Central  Arizona  Project, 
but  without  the  Hualapal  t  formerly  Bridge 
Canyon )   Dam. 

A  significant  f.actor  In  the  rejection  of  both 
dams  was  the  opposition  of  "conservation- 
ists "  They  opposed  the  Rampart  Canyon 
project  because  of  alleged  damage  to  wild- 
life and  fisheries  interests,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior's  formula  for  "mitiga- 
tion" of  these  resources  so  Inflated  the  cost 
of  the  project  that  there  was  an  adverse 
effect  on  economic  feasibility.  And  although 
"conservationists"  proclaimed  through  news- 
paper ads  that  the  Hualapal  Dam  would 
"floixl"  the  Grand  Canyon  (quite  an  engi- 
neering feat.  If  It  were  possible  i.  the  fact  of 
the  matter  Is  that  Hualapal  Dam.  would  back 
water  for  only  13  miles  along  the  border  of 
the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park— and  In  an 
area  that  Is  not  visible  from  any  present 
public  vantage  point  within  the  Grand 
Canyon. 

Although  dam  building  sadly  seems  to  have 
fallen  Into  disfavor  in  some  qu.irters.  I  can 
remember  when  construction  of  dams  was 
considered  to  be  a  blessing  for  an  area.  Grow- 
ing up  on  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee  River 
before  the  building  of  the  T'VA  dams,  I  re- 
call when  the  Tennessee  River  dried  to  prac- 
tically a  trickle  near  Chattanooga,  while  at 
other  times  large  sections  of  the  city  were 
flooded  by  the  rampaging  river. 

The  building  of  Chlckamauga  Dam  on  the 
Tennessee  River  and  oll.er  dams  In  the  TVA 
system  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
tilings  that  had  ever  happened  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley,  And  Indeed  It  was  There  was 
real  drama  In  the  damming  up  and  control- 
ling of  this  river.  The  lakes  th.it  were  cre- 
ated by  TVA  dams  made  Is  possible  to  have 
water-based  recreation  on  a  scale  that  was 
never  feasible  heretofore.  Fish  thrived  In 
TVA  lakes,  and  boating  became  a  popular 
sport  TV.'X  dams  won  prizes  tor  their  out- 
standing architectural  characteristics,  and 
they  were  frequently  the  subject  of  magnifi- 
cent photographs  of  real  artistic  merit. 

Even  today,  some  of  those  who  oppose 
Hualapal  Dam- and  who  have  seen  Glen 
Canyon  Dam  on  the  Colorado  River— admit 
privately  that  Glen  Canyon  has  actually  en- 
hanced the  beauty  of  that  stretch  of  the 
river 

REACTION    IS    MISPLACED 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  reaction  that  has 
set  In  against  dam  building  In  reality  Is  a 
misplaced  reaction  against  the  ugUflcatlon 
that  has  taken  place  In  so  many  aspects  of 
American  life  Many  of  us  are  repelled  bv 
the  manner  In  which  home  builders  have 
buUdo'/ed  trees  and  other  natural  vegetation, 
and  have  replaced  wooded  hills  with  monot- 
onous lines  of  "cracker-box  '  houses.  We  are 
disgusted  with  the  manner  In  which  osten- 
tatious hotels  have  taken  over  beautiful 
beaches  We  are  offended  by  the  noxious 
fumes  that  are  emitted  from  automobllei 
that  choke  our  streets.  We  are  revolted  by 
the  pollution  of  our  rivers. 

Nature  deserves  better  at  the  hands  of  man, 
and  we  are  frustrated  that  we  are  able  to 
accomplish  so  little  in  correcting  the  abuses 
which  violate  our  sensitivity  every  day  of 
the  year. 

But  I  ask  those  who  regard  themselves  «< 
cnn.servationl.sts:  Are  you  focusing  on  tbe 
really  Important  Issues  in  opposing  dams  that 
are  located  away  from  population  centen. 
and  that  actually  enhance  the  opportunity 
for  mankind  to  enjoy  nature?  Wouldn't  your 
•  orts  be  spent  to  better  advantage  If  y"" 
directed  your  ire  at  the  developers  who  de- 
stroy the  trees  In  areas  where  people  live  . 
the  auto  manufacturers  who  have  done  llttl« 
to  curb  air  pollution  .  .  .    the  industries  that 
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have  polluted  our  rivers  .  .  .  and  the  entre- 
oreneurs  who  have  decimated  our  beaches? 
It  u  these  who  do  violence  to  the  envlron- 
3ient  where  people  spend  virtually  all  of 
their  time — an  environment  that  Is  Infinitely 
more  important  to  far  more  people  than  the 
irtlds  of  Alaska  or  the  treacherous  waters  of 
the  Colorado  River, 

Yes  we  need  to  preserve  the  beauty  of  na- 
•ure  in  remote  areas  that  people  must  Jour- 
nev  to  enjoy.  But  In  my  opinion  the  vastly 
more  Important  need  Is  to  preserve  the 
beauty  of  nature  In  the  environment  where 
people  live  and  work.  People  should  be  able 
U)  live  m  surroundings  of  natural  beauty: 
they  should  not  have  to  travel  hundreds  of 
miles  to  enjoy  nature. 

HTDBO    IS    RENEWABLE    ENERGY    SOtTRCE 

Those  who  are  Interested  In  conservation 
might  also  take  note  of  the  fact  that  the 
production  of  electric  power  by  falling  water 
is  our  only  renewable  energy  source.  The 
(allure  to  build  Hualapal  Dam  or  the  Ram- 
part Canyon  project  does  not  diminish  the 
need  for  electric  power  by  one  kilowatt-hour; 
the  need  will  remain,  and  It  will  be  filled  by 
the  burning  of  coal  or  uranium — both  of 
which  are  not  renewable  energy  sources,  and 
both  of  which,  unfortunately,  add  somewhat, 
at  this  time,  to  environmental  pollution 
problems. 

Opponents  of  dam  building  have  somehow 
gotten  the  notion  that  nuclear  power  has 
made  hydroelectric  power  obsolete  or  old 
fashioned.  It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  hydro- 
electric power  does  not  have  the  capacity  to 
provide  all  or  even  a  major  portion  of  our 
energy  requirements.  But  where  hydro  power 
can  be  developed  in  a  feasible  manner.  It 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  conservation  to  burn  other  fuels  as  a 
substitute  for  our  only  non-polluting,  renew- 
able energy  resources. 

It  should  also  be  kept  In  mind  that  hydro- 
electric power  projects  also  are  especially 
valuable  In  providing  more  reliable  electric 
service  (as  was  pointed  out  by  FPC  in  con- 
nection with  the  Northeast  blackout  of  No- 
vember. 1965) ,  and  they  will  become  increas- 
ingly valuable  for  storage  of  water — at  a  time 
when  water  supplies  are  becoming  ever  more 
critical. 

Hydroelectric  dam  building  Is  far  from  be- 
ing obsolete,  and  I  am  confident  that  In  time 
the  present  trend  ■will  be  reversed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  bill, 
in  my  opinion,  will  not  become  the  law 
of  this  land.  But  I  pledge  myself,  as  a 
Senator  and  as  a  Californian,  to  stand 
ready  to  assist,  as  best  I  can,  in  accom- 
plishing constructive  legislation  by 
which  the  people  of  Arizona  may  have 
more  water  brought  to  them  and  by 
which  the  people  of  the  other  basin 
States  also  may  participate  in  an  aug- 
mentation program,  rather  than  in  a 
program  of  dividing  scarcities  and 
shortages. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  1004*   was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  the  patriarch  of  the  Senate, 
has  consistently  supported  projects  that 
have  sought  to  develop  and  preserve  the 
Nation's  resources.  The  fact  that  the 
project  just  authorized  overwhelmingly 
by  the  Senate   benefits  his  ovm  State 


merely  emphasizes  his  continuing  and 
abiding  interest  in  natural  resources. 

Over  the  years,  Senator  Hayden's 
broad  and  deep  understanding  of  the  Na- 
tion's resources  problems  has  bene- 
fitted the  Senate  time  and  time  again. 
Whether  it  was  for  the  improvement  of 
rivers  and  harbors,  for  the  establishment 
of  parks  and  recreation  facihties,  for 
flood  control,  or,  as  here,  for  the  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  a  waterway.  Sen- 
ator Hayden  has  always  lent  his  valuable 
and  tireless  efforts  and  energy  to  the  en- 
deavor. He  is  to  be  commended  today  for 
another  outstanding  achievement.  With- 
out his  splendid  support,  this  measure 
imquestionably  would  not  have  received 
such  favorable  and  decisive  Senate  ap- 
proval. We  are  most  grateful. 

Of  course,  the  interests  of  some  of  the 
other  affected  States  were  ably  repre- 
sented by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott].  He  en- 
visioned and  advocated  a  program  of 
much  broader  scope — a  program  which 
the  Senate  apparently  does  not  favor  at 
the  present  time.  This  in  no  way  reflects 
upon  the  high  caliber  of  his  presentation 
or  even  the  merits  of  the  program  he 
seeks.  Senator  Allott,  like  Senator 
Hayden,  is  highly  informed  about  mat- 
ters of  this  nature  and  the  Senate  always 
welcomes  his  views.  He  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  clarity  of  his  argument 
and  for  the  sincerity  of  his  views — urging 
them  strongly  but  in  no  way  inhibiting 
the  Senate's  efficient  disposition  of  the 
measure. 

The  distinguished  jimior  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin]  played  a  'vital 
role  in  assuring  favorable  action.  He  dis- 
played a  deep  understanding  of  all  of 
the  issues  involved  and  expressed  his  in- 
terest clearly,  concisely,  and  very  per- 
suasively. He  too  is  to  be  commended  for 
representing  so  well  the  people  of  his 
State. 

The  senior  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Kuchel]  contributed  immensely 
to  the  discussion.  He  also  urged  his  own 
strong  and  sincere  views  but  in  no  way 
inhibited  Senate  action.  As  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  he, 
as  much  as  any  Member  of  this  body, 
appreciates  the  importance  of  this  Na- 
tion's resources,  their  preservation  and 
their  proper  use.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son] olTered  his  capable  and  outstanding 
talents  in  the  consideration  of  thic  meas- 
ure. He  likewise  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  support  and  splendid  advocacy. 

Adding  their  wisdom  to  the  discus- 
sion were  the  junior  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson].  They  and 
many  others  displayed  their  ingenuity 
and  initiative  in  the  discussion  ..nd  we 
are  most  grateful.  The  leadership  wishes 
to  commend  all  Senators  for  joining  to 
assure  final  action  on  this  measure  today 
so  that  we  may  continue  on  with  the 
legislative  program,  disposing  of  as  many 
major  items  as  possible  before  the  Labor 
Day  recess. 

•WILD  AND  SCENIC   RIVERS   ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 


ceed t3  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
476,  S.  119.  I  do  this  so  that  the  bill  will 
become  the  pending  buciness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  read  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  ^S.  119 »  to  reserve  certain  public 
lands  for  a  national  wild  rivers  system, 
to  provide  a  procedure  for  adding  addi- 
tional public  and  other  lands  to  the  sys- 
tem, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert : 

SHORT     TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act". 

STATEMENT     OP     POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  some 
of  the  free-flowing  rivers  of  the  United 
States  and  related  adjacent  land  areas  possess 
outstanding  scenic,  fish,  wildlife,  and  outdoor 
recreation  values  of  present  and  potential 
benefit  to  the  American  people.  The  Congress 
also  finds  that  our  established  national 
policy  of  dam  and  other  construction  at  ap- 
propriate sections  of  the  rivers  of  the  United 
States  needs  to  be  complemented  by  a  policy 
that  would  preserve  other  selected  rivers  or 
sections  thereof  in  their  free-flowing  condi- 
tion to  protect  the  water  quality  of  such 
rivers  and  to  fulfill  other  vital  national  con- 
servation purposes.  It  Is  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress to  preserve,  develop,  reclaim,  and  make 
accessible  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  selected  parts  of  the  Nation's 
diminishing  resource  of  free-flowing  rivers. 
For  this  purpKJse  there  Is  hereby  established 
a  National  'Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System  to 
be  composed  of  (a)  the  areas  designated  by 
this  Act  or  subsequent  Acts  as  "national  wild 
river  areas"  and  "national  scenic  river  areas," 
and  (b)  those  State  or  locally  administered 
wild  or  scenic  river  areas  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  as  part  of  the  system. 
Areas  designated  as  national  "wild"  or 
"scenic"  river  areas  by  subsequent  Acts  of 
Congress  shall  be  administered  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  unless  the 
subsequent  Acts  provide  otherwise. 

DEFINITION    OP    WILD    RIVER    AREA 

(b)  A  wild  river  area  eligible  to  be  In- 
cluded In  the  System  Is  a  stream  or  section 
of  a  stream,  tributary,  or  river — and  the  re- 
lated adjacent  lands — located  In  a  sparsely 
populated,  natural,  and  rugged  environment 
where  the  river  is  free  flowing  and  unpol- 
luted, or  where  the  river  should  be  restored 
to  such  condition,  in  order  to  promote  sound 
water  conservation,  and  promote  the  public 
use  and  enjoyment  of  the  scenic,  fish,  wild- 
life, and  outdoor  recreation  values. 

DEFINITION    OF    SCENIC    RIVER    AREA 

(c)  A  scenic  river  eligible  to  be  Included 
In  the  System  Is  a  stream  or  section  of  a 
stream,  tributary,  or  river — and  the  related 
adjacent  lands — that  Is  unpolluted  and 
should  be  left  in  its  pastoral  or  scenic  at- 
tractiveness, or  that  should  be  restored  to 
such  condition.  In  order  to  protect,  develop, 
and  make  accessible  Its  significant  national 
outdoor  recreational  resources  for  public  use 
and  enjoyment. 

NATIONAL    WILD    RIVEES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  following  rivers,  or  seg- 
ments thereof,  and  related  adjacent  lands, 
are  hereby  designated  as  "national  wild  river 
areas": 

(1)  Salmon,  Middle  Fork,  Idaho — from  Its 
origin  to  Us  confiuence  with  the  main 
Salmon  River. 
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(2)  Clearwater.  Middle  Fork  Idaho— the 
Middle  Porlc  from  the  town  of  Kooskla  up- 
stream to  the  town  of  I^aweU.  the  Lochsa 
River  from  Its  Junction  with  the  Selway  a. 
Lowell  forming  the  Middle  Fork,  upstream 
to  the  Powell  Ranger  Station;  and  the  belway 
River  from  Lowell  upstre.an  to  its  origin. 

(3)  Rio  Grande,  New  Mexict^the  segment 
extending  from  the  Colar.ido  State  line 
downstream  to  the  State  Hignway  96  crow- 
ing, and  the  lower   four  miles  of    the  Red 

(4)  Saint  Croix.  Minnesota  and  Wiscon- 
sin—the  segment  between  the  d:im  near 
Taylors  Falls,  Minnesot:%.  and  the  dam  near 
Gordon.  Wisconsin,  and  its  tributary,  the 
Namekagon.  from  its  confluence  "Ps"eam 
with  the  Saint  Croix  to  the  dam  near  Trego. 

Wisconsin.  j 

(6)  Wolf  Wisconsin- From  Langlode- 
Menominee  County  Line  downstream  to 
Keshena  Falls.  ^      ,   ^.„ 

1 6)  Rogue,  Oregon— The  segment  of  tne 
river  extending  from  the  mout^  of  Graves 
Creek  downstream   to   river   mile   38.   De.ow 

(7)  Illinois,  OreKon— The  segment  of  the 
river  extending  fr  .m  Briggs  Creek  down- 
stream  to  Lawson  Creek 

NATIONAL  SCENIC  RIVERS 

(b)  Th«  following  rivers,  or  segments 
thereof  and  related.  adja<;ent  lands,  are 
hereby  designated  as  'national  scenic  rtver 

(1)  Saint  Croix.  Wisconsin  and  Mlnne- 
sota^-downstream  from  the  dam  near  Tav- 
lors  Palls.  Minnesota,  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Mississippi  River. 

(2)  Eleven  Point.  Missouri— the  segment  or 
the  river  extending  downstream  from 
Tbomaavllle  to  State  Highway  142. 

(3)  Rogue,  Oregun— tiie  segment  of  the 
river  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Apple- 
gat«  River,  downstream  to  the  mouth  of 
Graves  Creek;  and  that  segment  of  the  river 
extending  from  river  mile  38  below  F.ea 
Creek    downstream    to    the    Lobster    Creek 

Bridge.  .  „,  ,.  „ 

(4)  IlUnols.  Oregon-  that  segment  of  the 
river  extending  from  the  mouth  of  Deer 
Creek,  downstream  to  Bnggs  Creek;  and  that 
segment  of  the  river  extending  from  Lawson 
Creek  downstream  to  its  confluence  with  the 

Rogue. 

(5)  Namekagon.  Wisconsin— that  secUon 
of  the  river  extending  from  Lake  Name- 
kagon downstream  to  the  dam  near  Trego. 
Wisconsin. 

FEDERAL-STATE    PL.^NNING    FOR    *DDmON3   TO 
SYSTEM 

Sxc.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  where  na- 
tional forest  lands  are  involved,  after  con- 
sultation with  interested  Federal  agencies. 
are  directed  to  consult  with  the  Governors 
and  officials  of  the  States  in  which  the  rivers 
listed  below  are  located  to  ascertain  whether 
a  Joint  Federal-State  plan  Is  feasible  and  de- 
sirable in  the  public  interest  to  conserve 
segments  of  these  rivers.  The  appropriate 
Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  President  with- 
in five  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  his  recommendations  for  inclusion 
of  any  or  all  of  them  In  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  and  the  President 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  his  recommen- 
dations for  such  legislation  aa  he  deems 
appropriate : 

(1)  Salmon.  Idaho — from  the  town  of 
North  Fork  downstream  to  Its  confluence 
with  the  Snake  River 

(2)  Buffalo,  Tennessee — the  entire  river 
from  its  beginning  in  Lawrence  County  to  Its 
confluence  with  the  Duck  River. 

(3)  Big  Fork,  Minnesota — the  entire  river. 

(4)  Hudson,  New  York— the  segment  of 
the  main  stem  extending  from  Its  origin  in 
the  Adirondack  Park  downstream  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  town  of  Luzerne:  Boreas  River 
from   it*   mouth    to    Durgin   Brook;    Indian 


River  from  its  mouth  to  Abur.akee  D:im;  and 
Cedar  River  from  its  mouth  to  Cedar  River 
flow. 

(5»  Missouri,  Montana — the  segment  up- 
stream from  Fort  Peck  Reservoir  toward  the 
town  of  Fort  Benton. 

(6)  Niobrara,  Nebraska — the  malnstem 
segment  lying  between  the  coufiuence  of 
Antelope  Creek  downstream  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  proposed  Norden  Reservoir 
eust  of  the  town  of  Valentine,  and  the  lower 
eight  miles  of   Its  Snake  Klver   tributary. 

(7)  Skagit.  WiWhlngton — the  Skagit  from 
the  town  of  Mount  Vernon  upstream  to 
Gorge  powerhouse  near  the  town  of  New- 
halem;  the  Cascade  River  from  Its  mouth  to 
the  confluence  of  the  North  and  South 
Forks;  the  Sauk  from  Its  mouth  to  Elliott 
Creek,  and  the  Suiattle  from  Its  mouth  to 
Milk  Creek. 

18)  Susquehanna.  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
\anla — the  segment  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  from  a  dam  at  CoopersU>wn.  New  York, 
downstream  to  the  town  of  Plttston.  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

(91  Suwannee,  Georgia  and  Florida — en- 
tire river  from  Its  source  In  the  OkefenoKee 
Swamp  in  Georgia  to  the  gulf,  and  the  out- 
lying Ichetucknee  SprinKs,  Plurlda. 

(10)  Youghiogheny,  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania— from  Oakland,  Maryland,  to  the 
Youghiogheny  Reservoir,  and  from  the 
Youghiogheny  Dam  downstream  to  the  town 
of  Connellsville,  Pennsylvania. 

.11)  Little  Miami,  Ohio — the  segment  of 
the  Little  Miami  River  In  Clark.  Greene. 
Warren,  and  Clermont  Counties  from  a  point 
in  the  vicinity  of  Clifton.  Ohio,  downstream 
to  a  point  m  tlie  vicinity  of  Morrow.  Ohio. 

(12)  Uttle  Beaver.  Ohio — the  segment  of 
the  North  and  Middle  Forks  of  the  Uttle 
Beaver  River  In  Columbiana  C-ounty,  from  a 
point  In  the  vicinity  of  Negly  and  Elkton. 
Ohio,  downstream  to  a  point  in  the  vicinity 
uf  East  Llverpc>ol.  Ohio. 

(13)  Maumee,  Ohio— from  Perrysburg. 
Ohio,  to  Fort  Wayne.  Indiana. 

(14)  Pine  Creek.  Pennsylvania — the  seg- 
ment from  Ansonla.  Pennsylvania,  to  Water- 
ville.  Pennsylvania. 

I  15)  Delaware,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York — the  segment  from  Hancock,  New  York, 
to  Mfttamoras,  Pennsylvania. 

(16 1  Allegheny.  Pennsylvania — the  seg- 
ment from  the  Allegheny  Reservoir  at  Kln- 
zua.  Pennsylvania,  to  Tlonesta.  Pennsylvania, 
and  then  from  Franklin.  Pennsylvania,  to 
East  Brady,  Pennsylvania. 

(17)  Clarion.  Pennsylvania — the  segment 
from  where  it  enters  the  Allegheny  River  to 
Ridgway.  Pennsylvania. 

(18)  West  Branch  Susquehanna,  Penn- 
sylvania— the  segment  of  thr-  West  Branch 
Susquehanna  from  Clearfield,  Pennsylvania, 
to  Ltick  Haven.  Pennsylvania. 

(19)  Chattooga.  North  Carolina.  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia — the  entire  river. 

i20)  Flathead.  Montana— the  Nurth  Fork 
from  the  Canadian  border  downstream  to  Its 
confluence  with  the  Middle  Fork;  the  Middle 
Fork  from  Us  headwaters  to  its  confluence 
with  the  South  Fork;  and  the  S-auth  Fork 
from  Its  origin   to  Hungry  Horse   Reservoir. 

(21)  Gasconade.  Missouri — the  entire  river. 

( 22  )    Guadalupe.  Texas — the  entire  river. 

(23)  Klamath.  California — the  segment 
from  Scott  River  downstream  to  a  point  two 
miles  upstream  from  United  States  101 
cros.slng 

(24  I  Penobscot.  Maine — Its  east  and  west 
branches. 

(25)  Pere  Marquette,  Michigan — the  entire 
river. 

( 26 )  Upper  Iowa,  Iowa — the  entire  river. 

(27)  Feather.  California — the  Middle  Fork. 

(b)  In  all  planning  for  the  use  and  de- 
velopment of  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources, consideration  shall  be  i,'lven  by  all 
Federal  agencies  Involved  to  potential  na- 
tional wild  or  scenic  river  areas,  and  all 
river    basin   and    project   plan   reports   sub- 


mitted to  the  Congress  shall  consider  and 
discuss  any  such  potentials.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  tlie  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  make  specific  studies  and  investigations 
to  determine  which  additional  wild  or  scenic 
river  areas  within  the  United  States  shall  be 
evaluated  In  planning  reports  by  all  Federal 
agencies  as  potential  altern  itives  uses  of  the 
water  and  related  land  res  .urces  involved 

ic)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  also  submit, 
in  accordance  with  the  procedures  and  re- 
quirements of  this  section,  to  the  Prt?s;dent 
from  time  to  time  their  recommend.iiions  for 
inclusion  In  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System  of  any  other  river  or  sepment 
thereof.  The  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  his  recommendations  for  such  legis- 
lallcin  as  he  deems  appropriate 

(di  Recommendations  made  under  this 
section  shall  be  developed  In  consultation 
with  the  States,  those  Federal  agencies 
which  normally  participate  in  the  develop- 
ment of  recreation  plans  and  comprehensive 
river  basin  plans,  any  commls.slons  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  Interstate  compacts  the 
assigned  responsibilities  of  which  would  be 
affected,  commission  or  other  bodies  which 
may  be  established  for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
oping a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  rtver 
taiisln  within  which  the  comtemplated  na- 
tional vMld  or  scenic  river  area  would  be 
located,  and  the  public  through  local  pub- 
lic hearings  Each  such  recommendation 
shall  be  accompanied  by  (1)  expressions  of 
any  views  which  the  agencies  and  States 
consulted  pursuant  to  the  foregoing  may 
submit  Provided.  That  no  river  or  portion  of 
any  river  shall  be  added  to  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System  subsequent  to  en- 
actment of  this  Act  until  the  close  of  the 
next  full  session  of  the  State  legislature,  or 
legislatures  In  case  more  than  one  State  Is 
Involved,  which  begins  following  the  sub- 
mission of  any  recommendation  to  the  Presi- 
dent with  respect  to  such  addition  as  herein 
provided.  (2)  a  statement  setting  forth  the 
probable  effect  of  the  recommended  action 
on  any  comprehensive  river  basin  plan  that 
may  have  been  adopted  by  Congress  or  that 
Is  serving  as  a  guide  for  coordinating  Fed- 
eral or  Federal  and  State  programs  In  the 
basin,  and  (3)  In  the  absence  of  such  plan, 
a  statement  Indicating  the  probable  effect 
of  the  recommended  action  on  alternative 
beneficial  uses  of  the  resources  of  the  basin. 

REPORT  ON   LAND   ACQUTSITION 

(ei  Any  recommendation  for  an  addition 
to  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sys- 
tem shall  Indicate  the  extent  to  wlilch  land 
will  need  to  be  acquired  by  the  State  and 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  acquisition  of  scenic  ease- 
ments or  other  interests  In  land  may  be  an 
adequate  substitute  for  the  acquisition  of  a 
fee  title. 

ADMINISTRATION    OF   SYSTEM 

Sfc.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  charged  with  the 
administration  of  each  national  wild  or 
scenic  river  area,  or  portion  thereof,  shall 
establish  detailed  boundaries  for  such  areas, 
within  the  limits  set  by  this  Act.  Such  bound- 
aries may  be  revised  from  time  to  time,  but 
may  not  include  on  both  sides  of  the  stream, 
tributary,  or  river  a  total  of  more  than  three 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  per  mile.  The  ap- 
propriate Secretary  shall  publish  notice  of 
detailed  boundaries  in  the  Federal  Register, 
together  with  appropriate  descriptions,  and 
shall  make  such  official  boundary  description 
available  to  the  public  through  appropriate 
Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies. 

(bi  National  wild  and  scenic  river  areas 
designated  by  Acts  of  Congress  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
except  that  when  the  national  wild  or  scenic 
river  area  Is  wholly  within,  partly  within. 
or  closely  adjacent  to.  a  national  forest  such 
area  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  unless  It  la  also  partly  within. 
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o,  rJoselv  adjacent  to  an  area  administered  change  or  other  disposal.  The  properties  so  family  dwelling   (hereinafter  referred  to  as 

bvt^  secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  which  exchanged  shall  be  of  approximately  equal  "dwelling"),  the  construction  of  which  was 

event   admrnlstration    over    the    river    area  fair  market  value.  If  they  are  not  of  approxi-  begun  before  January  1,  1967,  together  ulth 

1m  ht  determined  as  agreed  upon  by  the  mately  equal  fair  market  value,  the  Secre-  so  much  of  the  land  on  which  the  dwelling  Is 

t^retary  of  the  Interior  and  thV  Secretary  tary  of  the  Interior  shall  accept  cash  from,  situated,   the   said   land   being   In  the   same 

oTrertculture,  or  as  directed  by  the  Presl-  or    pay    cash    to,    the    grantor    In    order    to  ownership  as  the  dwelling,  as  the  appropriate 

rtlnt    The   Secretary  charged   with   the   ad-  equalize    the   values    of   the    properties   ex-  Secretary   shall   designate   to   be   reasonably 

mmistratlon    of   a    national    wild   or   scenic  changed.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  the  necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  dwelling 

riv«   area    or    portion    thereof,    may    enter  exercise    of    his    exchange    authority,    may  for  the  sole  purpose  of  noncommercial  resl- 

mto   written    cooperative    agreements    with  utilize  authorities  and  procedures  available  dentlal  use.  together  with  any  structure  ac- 

Sr Governor  of  the  State    or  other  appro-  to  him  in  connection  with  exchanges  of  na-  cessory  to  the  dwelling  which  are  situated  on 

nrlate  local  official,  for  State  or  local  gov-  tlonal  forest  lands.  Any  such  lands  acquired  the  land  so  designated. 

emmental  participation  in  the  admlnlstra-  by   the  Secretary   of  Agriculture   within  or  (J)    No  lands,  waters,  or  Interests  therein 

t'on  of   the  area    The   States  shall   be   en-  adjacent   to   a    national    forest   shall    upon  other    than    scenic    easements    may   be    ad- 

couraeed  to  cooperate  in  the  planning  and  acquisition    become    national    forest    lands,  ministered  under  this  Act  as  a  part  of  the 

.H,v.t^^c,r;,t.nn    nf    Riirh    areas    where    thev  Monev    aPDronrlated    for    Federal    or    State  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System  if 


administration    of    such    areas    where    they      Money    appropriated 


include  State-owned  lands.  Any  Federal  land 
located  within  a  national  wild  or  scenic 
river  area  may.  with  the  consent  of  the 
agency  having  Jurisdiction  thereof,  be 
transferred  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  appro- 
priate Secretary  or  State  for  administration 
as  part  of  the  area. 

(c)  Each  component  of  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System  shall  be  admin- 
istered in  such  manner  as  to  protect  and 
enhance  the  values  which  caused  It  to  be 
Included  In  said  System,  without  prohibit- 
ing the  construction  of  roads  or  bridges, 
timber  harvesting  and  livestock  grazing,  and 
other  uses  that  do  not  substantially  inter- 
fere with  public  use  and  enjoyment  of  these 
values.  In  such  administration,  priority  em- 
phasis shall  be  given  to  protecting  its 
esthetic,  scenic,  historic,  fish  and  wildlife, 
archeologlc.  scientific,  and  recreational  fea- 
tu.'es.  based  on  the  special  attributes  of  the 
area.  In  order  to  accomplish  these  pur- 
poses,   the    Secretary    of    the    Interior    may 


purposes  from  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  shall  be  available  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  property  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(e)  As  used  In  this  Act  the  term  -scenic 
easement"  means  the  right  to  control  the 
use  of  land  (Including  the  air  Bpace  above 
such  land)  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
scenic  view  from  the  river,  but  such  control 
shall  not  affect,  without  the  owner's  con- 
sent, any  regular  use  exercised  prior  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  easement. 

(f)  Neither  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
nor  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  acquire 
lands  by  condemnation,  for  the  purpose  of 
including  such  lands  in  any  national  wild 
or  scenic  river  area,  if  such  lands  are  located 
within  any  incorporated  city,  village,  or 
borough  when  such  entitles  shall  have  In 
force  and  applicable  to  such  lands  a  duly 
adopted,  valid  zoning  ordinance  that  con- 
forms with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


such  lands,  waters,  or  Interests  were  acqtiired 
by  a  State  under  Its  powsr  of  condemnation 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  making  such  lands, 
water,  or  interests  therein  a  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System  under 
this  Act. 

SPECIAL     PROVISIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Except  as  specifically  authorized 
by  the  Congress,  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion shall  not  authorize  the  construction,  op- 
eration, or  maintenance  In  any  national  wild 
or  scenic  river  area  of  any  dam  or  other 
project  work  under  the  Federal  Power  Act 
(41  Stat.  10631.  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  791a 
et  seq.)  :  Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  that 
Act  shall  continue  to  apply  to  any  project,  as 
defined  In  that  Act,  already  constructed  or 
under  license  to  be  constructed. 

(b)  Except  as  specifically  authorized  by 
the  Congress,  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion shall  not  authorize  the  construction,  op- 


(g)   Neither  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior     eratlon,  or  maintenance  of  any  dam  or  other 


nor  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  exer- 


utillze   any   authorltv   he   has   under   other     else  any  authority  to  acquire  county-owned 

lands  within  any  national  wild  or  scenic  river 
area  without  the  consent  of  said  county  as 
long  as  the  county  is  following  a  plan  for  the 
management,  zoning,  and  protection  of  such 
lands  that  conforms  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(h)(1)  In  order  to  carry  out  the-provlslons 
of  subsections  (f)  and  (g),  the  appropriate 
Secretary  shall  issue  guidelines,  specifying 
standards  for  local  zoning  ordinances,  which 
are  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
(2)  The  standards  specified  in  such  guide- 
lines shall  have  the  object  of  (A)  prohibiting 
new  commercial  or  industrial  uses  other  than 
commercial  or  Industrial  uses  which  are  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and 


provisions  of  law  with  respect  to  rights-of- 
way,  easements,  and  enforcement  of  rules 
and  regulations. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  In  adminis- 
tering a  national  wild  or  scenic  river  area. 
shall  utilize  the  statutory  authorities  relat- 
ing to  the  national  forests  In  such  manner 
as  he  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  a 
national  wild  or  scenic  river  area,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture may  acquire  lands  or  Interests 
therein  by  donation,  purchase  with  donated 
or  appropriated  funds,  exchange,  or  other- 
wise- Proiidcd.  That  on  both  sides  of  the 
stream,  tributary,  or  river  a  total  of  not 
more  than  one  hundred  acres  per  mile  may 
be  acquired  In  fee  under  authority  of  this 
Act.  except  that  the  appropriate  Secretary 
may  acquire  the  portion  of  any  Individual 
tract  of  land  which  lies  outside  of  the 
boundaries  of  a  national  wild  or  scenic  river 
area,  with  the  consent  of  the  owner,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  payment  of  severance  costs: 
Provided  further.  That  neither  Secretary 
may  acquire  lands,  v^aters.  or  interests 
therein  by  condemnation  without  the  own- 
er's consent  when  50  per  centum  or  more  of 
the  acreage  within  the  entire  national  wild 
or  scenic  river  area  is  owned  by  Federal, 
State,  or  local  governmental  agencies,  but 
this  limlt.at1on  shall  not  apply  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  scenic  easements  Lands  owned  by 
a  State  may  be  acquired  only  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner.  Lands  owned  by  an 
Indian  tribe  may  be  acquired  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  tribal  governing  body  In  the 
exercise  of  his  exchange  authority,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  may  accept  title  to 
any  non-Pedrral  property  within  a  national 
"ild  or  scenic   rtver  area,  and  in  exchange 


project  work  under  the  Federal  Power  Act 
(41  Stat.  1063).  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  791a 
et  seq.);  on  any  river,  or  segment  thereof, 
listed  In  section  4.  subsection  (a) ,  during  the 
five-year  period  following  enactment  of  this 
Act  unless,  prior  to  the  expiration  of  said 
period,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  on  the  basis  of 
study,  concludes  that  such  river  should  not 
be  Included  In  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System  and  publishes  notice  to  that 
effect  In  the  Federal  Register:  Provided, 
That  the  provisions  of  that  Act  shall  con- 
tinue to  apply  to  any  project,  as  defined  in 
that  Act,  already  constructed  or  under  license 
to  be  constructed. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  United  States  mining  and 


(B)    the  protection  of  the  bank   lands  by  mineral    leasing   laws    within    the    National 

means  of  acreage,  frontage,  and  setback  re-  wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  except  that 

qulrements  on  development.  all  mining  claims  located  after  the  effective 

(i)(l)   Any  ovwier  or  owners   (hereinafter  date  of   this   Act   shall   be   subject   to  such 

In  this  subsection  referred  to  as  "owner")  of  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Improved  property  on  the  date  of  its  acqulsi-  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  the  case 

tlon.   may  retain  for  themselves  and  their  of  national  forest  lands,  may  prescribe  to  ef 


successors  or  assigns  a  right  of  use  and  occu- 
pancy of  the  Improved  property  for  noncom- 
mercial residential  purposes  for  a  definite 
term  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  years,  or,  in 
lieu  thereof,  for  a  term  ending  at  the  death 
of  the  owner,  or  the  death  of  his  spouse,  or 
the  death  of  either  of  them.  The  owner  shall 
elect  the  term  to  be  reserved.  The  appropriate 


fectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Any  patent 
Issued  shall  recite  this  limitation.  All  such 
regulations  shall  provide  among  other  things 
for  safeguards  against  pollution  of  the  river, 
(d)  Any  portion  of  a  national  wild  or 
scenic  river  area  that  Is  within  the  national 
wilderness  preservation  system,  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Act  of  September  3,  1964  (Pub- 


Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  owner  the  fair  jj^,  l^^  88-577),  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
market  value  of  the  property  on  the  date  of  visions  of  both  the  Wilderness  Act  and  this 
such  acquisition  less  the  fair  market  value  ^^^^  ^j^jj  respect  to  the  preservation  of  such 
on  such  date  of  the  right  retained  by  the  g.  national  wild  or  scenic  river  area,  and  in 
owner.  case  of  conflict  between  the  provisions  of 
(2)  A  right  of  use  and  occupancy  retained  these  Acts  the  more  restrictive  provisions 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  subject  gj^^^jj  apply. 

to    termination   whenever   the   Secretary   is  (g^   y^^   j^g^^j   ^^   ^ny   Federal,   State,  or 

given  reasonable  cause  to  find  that  such  use  j^^^.^  agency  administering  a  national  wild 

and  occupancy  is  being  exercised  in  a  man-  ^^  scenic  river  area  shall  cooperate  with  the 

ner  which  conflicts  with  the  purposes  of  this  secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  with  the  ap- 

Act.  In  the  event  of  such  a  finding,  the  Secre-  propriate  State  water  pollution  control  agen 


tliprof,^,   v,»   .„  \      .1  •  *  Act.  in  me  eveui.  ui  oui;i»  a  iiiiui"6.  ""^ — — -  propriate  State  water  pouuiion  control  a.Kcu- 

sSch  nronprt       ■■  'T^'  ,f°  '   '  T^^'  f  tary  Shall  tender  to  the  holder  of  that  right  ^^J    ^^^    .^^  J^    ^f    eliminating    or 

Sr'^hr  url"^dict  on'u"   LrThP   st^rr  n  '^^  ^'"°^'^*  ^'l"^^  "^  '^**  ^^'^  '""^"*  ?•''"  °'  diminishing  the%ollutlon  of  waters  within 

"uuer   nis   Jurisdiction    within   the   State   in  »i,„»  „„,«.i„„  „^ +»,„  riuVif  TOhlch  remains  un-  .      ..  .  _     .__, 


which  the  river  or  segment  thereof  runs,  ex- 
cept lands  within  the  national  park  system, 
the  national  wildlife  refuge  system,  or  re- 
vested Oregon  and  California  Railroad  and 
reconveyed  Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road  grant 
lands,  which  he  clast^lfies  as  suitable  for  ex- 


that  portion  of  the  right  which  remains  un- 
expired on  the  date  of  termination.  Such 
right  of  use  or  occupancy  shall  terminate  by 
operation  of  law  upon  tender  of  the  fair  mar- 
ket price. 

(3)  The  term  "Improved  property",  as  used 
in    this   Act,   shall   mean   a   detached,   one- 


a  national  wild  or  scenic  river  area. 

(f )  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  States  and  the 
United  States  over  waters  of  any  stream  in- 
cluded In  a  national  wild  or  scenic  river 
area  shall  be  determined  by  established  prin- 
ciples of  law.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
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Act,  any  taking  by  tiie  Unr.ed  St^ttes  of  a 
water  right  which  Is  vested  under  either 
State  or  Federal  law  at  the  time  such  river 
Is  Included  In  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System  shall  entitle  the  owner  there- 
of to  Just  compensation  Nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  constitute  an  express  or  implied 
claim  or  denial  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  to  exemption  from  State 
water  laws. 

(g)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
jurisdiction  or  responsibilities  of  the  States 
under  other  provisions  of  law  with  respect 
to  Qsh  and  wildlife 

(h)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  alter,  amend,  repeal,  in- 
terpret, modlTy,  or  be  In  conflict  with  any 
Interstate  compact  made  by  any  States 
which  contain  any  portion  of  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 

(1)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  exist- 
ing rights  of  any  State.  Including  the  right 
of  access,  with  respect  to  the  beds  of  navi- 
gable streams,  trlbut.irles,  or  rivers  (or  seg- 
ments thereof)  located  In  a  national  wild 
or  scenic  river  area. 

(J)  Designation  of  any  stream  or  portion 
thereof  as  a  national  wild  or  scenic  river 
area  shall  not  be  construed  as  a  reservation 
of  the  waters  of  such  streams  for  purposes 
other  than  those  specified  in  this  Act.  or  In 
quantities  greater  than  necessary  to  accom- 
plish these  purposes. 

(k)  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  States  over 
waters  of  any  stream  included  In  a  national 
wild  or  scenic  river  area  shall  be  unaffected 
by  this  Act  to  the  extent  that  such  Jurisdic- 
tion may  be  exercised  without  impairing  tho 
purposes  of  this  Act  or  Its  administration. 

STATE    AND    LOCAL    WELD    AND    SCENIC    RFVERS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  directed  to  encourage  and  assist  States  to 
consider.  In  their  comprehensive  statewide 
outdoor  recreation  plans  and  proposals  for 
financing  assistance  for  State  and  local  proj- 
ects submitted  pursuant  to  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (78 
Stat.  8971,  needs  an  opportunities  for  estab- 
lishing State.  Interstate,  and  local  wild  and 
scenic  river  areas  He  is  further  directed,  in 
accordance  with  the  authority  contained  In 
the  Act  of  May  28.  196.3  77  Stat  49 1 .  to 
provide  technical  assistance  and  advice  to. 
and  cooperate  with.  St.ites.  Interstate  agen- 
cies, political  subdivisions,  and  nonprofit  pri- 
vate organizations,  with  respect  to  establish- 
ing such  wild  or  scenic  river  areas 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  .^strlculture  Is  di- 
rected In  accordance  with  the  authority 
vested  in  him  to  assist,  advise  and  cooperate 
with  State  and  local  agencies  and  private 
Interests  with  respect  to  establishing  such 
wild  or  scenic  river  areas 

(c)  Upon  application  of  the  Governor  of 
the  State  for  the  designation  of  the  Allagash 
Wilderness  Waterw.iv  in  Maine  or  the  seg- 
ment of  the  Wolf  River  In  Langlade  County. 
Wisconsin,  as  part  of  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  make  such  designation  If  the 
State  or  local  agency  administering  the  area 
agrees  to  manage  and  protect  it  In  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 

(d)  Upon  application  of  the  Governor  of 
a  State  for  the  designation  of  any  additional 
State  or  local  wild  or  scenic  river  area  as 
part  of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System,  the  Secretary  may  m.ike  such  desig- 
nation, after  consultation  with  interested 
Federal  agencies,  if  the  Stale  Interstate,  or 
local  agency  administering  the  area  agrees 
to  manage  and  protect  It  In  a  manner  satts- 
fnctory  to  the  Secret.irv 

Sec.  8.  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
changes  may  occur  in  the  circumstances  of 
national  wild  or  scenic  river  are.is  Included 
in  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sys- 
tem or  In  the  needs  for  the  resources  asso- 
ciated with  such  !»re:is  which  will  require 
future  Congresses  to  m.ike  changes   in   the 


system,  and  In  order  to  assure  that  the  Con- 
gress IS  kept  informed  of  such  changes  In 
circumstances  or  needs,  there  Is  created  a 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Review 
Board,  to  make  review  and  furnish  reports  to 
the    Congress   as   hereinaiter   provided. 

The  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Re- 
view Board  shall  consist  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  who  shall  be  Its  Chairman,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretiiry  of  the 
Army,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commiislon,  and  the  Governors  of  the  sev- 
eral States  for  the  purpose  of  consideration 
of  the  status  of  any  national  wild  or  scenic 
river  area  included  within  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System  which  lies  within 
their  States. 

Within  sixty  days  after  the  convening  of 
a  new  Congress,  commencing  with  the  second 
Congress  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  the 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Review 
Board  shall  tile  a  repurt  and  recommenda- 
tions with  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
with  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
t.ves.  Such  report  shall  contain  a  discussion 
of  any  significant  developments  since  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Act,  or  since  the 
last  report,  Including  but  not  limited  to  the 
following  subjects:  Technology  of  passage 
of  fish  over  dams,  status  and  trends  of 
anadromous  fish  runs:  activities  by  way  of 
construction  ur  otherwise  pursuant  to  Inter- 
national agreements  relating  to  any  basin  in 
which  national  wild  or  scenic  rivers  areas 
are  designated;  projected  national,  regional, 
or  local  demand  for  additional  electrical  gen- 
erating capacity,  particularly  as  related  to 
existence  or  possibility  of  declarations  of  na- 
tional emergency;  and  Federal  or  State  leg- 
islative changes  which  affect  the  financing 
of  river  or  reclamation  development  proj- 
ects. Including  basin  account  authorizations 
relative  to  any  basin  In  which  national  wild 
or  scenic  rivers  areas  are  de.slpnated  The 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Review 
Board  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  conduct 
continuing  comparative  studies  which  would 
measure  the  balance  of  benefits  and  detri- 
ments of  each  national  wild  or  scenic  river 
area  to  the  State  In  which  It  Is  located,  and 
to  rep>ort  to  Congress,  as  appropriate,  recom- 
mendations to  assure  that,  wherever  It  Is 
found  that  the  reclamation  of  arid  land 
would  better  serve  the  public  Interest  of  such 
State,  the  same  shall  not  be  prejudiced  by 
the  national  wild  or  scenic  rivers  status  of 
any  stream. 

SEC  9  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIFLD  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  action  on  this  measure  tonight, 
so  there  will  be  no  further  voting 
tonight 

STATEMENT  BY  CHAIRMAN  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  SUPPORTING  RE- 
ORGANIZATION PLAN  NO.  3  TO 
M.\KE  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA GOVERNMENT  MORE 
EFFICIENT    AND    EFFECTIVE 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
the  Congress  has  a  great  opportunity  to 
ser\e  the  Nation  and  the  Nations  Capital 
by  installing  a  stronger,  more  efficient 
and  more  effective  government  at  the 
hflm  of  the  Di.strict  of  Columbia 

No  one  needed  to  live  live  through  the 
last  several  wp-ks  to  know  that  every  city 
is  facing  problems  of  great  magnitude. 
Tliese  problems  are  testing  government 
at  everj-  level,  but  the  greatest  of  chal- 
lenges must  be  met  by  our  city  govern- 
ments. 

No  city — least  of  all  the  Capital  of  this 


Nation — can  afford  less  than  the  best  in 
organizing  its  government  to  meet  these 
challenges  of  the  1970s. 

I  know,  and  virtually  everyone  who  has 
studied  the  government  agrees,  that 
Washington  today  has  far  less  than  the 
best.  It  has  a  weak  and  divided  form  of 
government.  No  city  even  half  the  size 
of  the  District  still  retains  commission 
government. 

President  Johnson  has  graphically  de- 
scnbed  the  problem : 

The  government  of  our  nations  capital 
must  be  reorganized.  It  is  high  time  to  move 
It  out  of  horse-and-buggy  days  and  into  the 
Twentieth  Century. 

Washington  Is  America's  fastest  growing 
metropolitan  area.  Yet  its  people  are  bur- 
dened and  Its  progress  Imperiled  by  the  drag 
of  antiquated  government.  Today  our  capital 
stumbles  along,  hobbled  by  wasteful  and  ia- 
etficlent  practices  Installed  as  a  temporary 
solution  93  years  ago — -Just  after  the  ClvU 
War. 

This  Is  shameful.  It  must  stop.  The  people 
of  the  District  must  be  allowed  to  take  their 
proper  place  in  a  progressive  America. 

Almost  60  years  ago.  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  reached  a  similar  judg- 
ment. In  submitting  a  report  on  District 
of  Columbia  affairs  to  the  Congress  in 
1908.  he  stated: 

A  single  executive  head  would  Increase 
etfictency.  determine  responsibility,  and 
eliminate  delays  and  uncertainties  Inevita- 
ble under  the  present  system  .  .  .  (S.  Doc. 
No   599.  60th  Cong,  2nd  Sess.,  p.  16). 

The  list  ',  f  those  today  who  share  this 
judgment  that  the  District's  commission 
form  of  government  is  weak,  inefficient 
and  inadequate  is  long.  Included  are  the 
three  present  Commissioners,  Schuyler 
Lowe,  the  past  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  General  Administration,  who 
labored  long  to  make  the  District  gov- 
ernment function,  the  Board  of  Trade, 
the  Comptroller  General — House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  Report 
No.  537.  August  3,  1967,  page  17,  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  Chief  John  B. 
Layton  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment, the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee for  Forward  Looking  Republicans, 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  and  many 
others. 

Reorganization  Plan  No,  3 — which  will 
become  effective  August  11  unless  dis- 
approved by  one  House  of  the  Congress- 
will  meet  this  universally  recognized  need 
for  strengthened  local  government  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.  It  will  give  the  District 
a  single  strong  executive  who  can  lead 
the  city  government,  and  the  central  hub 
of  the  Nation's  fastest  growing  metro- 
politan area  in  the  drive  to  control  crime, 
to  make  our  streets  safer,  to  provide  for 
the  people  better  housing,  better  health 
and  more  jobs. 

The  single  executive  will  replace  the 
outmoded  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment with  its  divided  leadership  and 
crossed  lines  of  authority.  It  will  shorten 
lines  of  communication  and  speed  up 
dcci.sionmakin-T  Tho  Commissioner  will 
be  resi>onsible  for  administration  of  the 
District  government,  for  supeivision  of 
pei'sonnel,  for  preparation  of  the  budget 
and  for  efficient  and  effective  organiza- 
tion of  the  louer  structure  of  tho  govern- 
ment. 

In  accordance  with  the  best  traditions 
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of  government  in  the  United  States,  the 
plan  will  separate  executive  and  quasi- 
legislative  fimc lions.  Responsibility  for 
the  making  of  rules,  pursuant  to  laws 
enacted  by  the  Congress,  would  be  lodged 
in  a  nine-member  council  which  is  to  be 
broadly  representative  of  the  community. 
The  council  will  also  review  the  Commis- 
sioner's budget  and  propose  revisions.  In 
keeping  with  the  necessity  for  strong  ex- 
ecutive leadership,  the  ruling  making  ac- 
tions and  budget  proposals  of  the  council 
vm  be  subject  to  a  veto  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. This  veto  may  be  overriden  by  a 
three-fourths  vote  of  the  council. 

Through  the  council,  the  plan  will 
achieve  greater  citizen  awareness,  inter- 
est and  knowledge  about  the  magnitude 
of  the  problems  faced  by  this  city's  gov- 
ernment. Greater  citizen  participation 
will  prove  that  good  government  must  be 
responsive  to  the  people,  and  that  the 
people  must  be  responsible  for  good  gov- 
ernment. 

Plan  No.  3.  however,  does  not — and 
cannot — change  the  constitutionally 
established  form  of  government  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Constitu- 
tion states : 

Congress  shall  have  Power  ...  To  ex- 
ercise exclusive  Legislation  In  all  cases  what- 
soever over  such  District. 

The  plan  does  not  cut  away  from  the 
Consressional  responsibility  for  legisla- 
tion for  the  Nation's  Capital.  Should 
Plan  No.  3  become  effective,  Congress  will 
continue  to  have  all  the  lawmaking,  tax- 
ing, and  appropriation  authority  it  has 
today.  In  brief,  the  plan  shifts  responsi- 
bilities now  in  the  three  Commissioners 
to  the  new  single  executive  and  the  nine- 
member  council.  Any  part  of  these  re- 
sponsibilities and  any  step  taken  pursu- 
ant to  the  reorganization  plan  can  be  re- 
vised or  redirected  by  the  Congress  by 
enactment  at  any  time. 

The  need  for  improvement  of  the  Dis- 
trict Government  and  the  strength  of 
Plan  No.  3  in  meeting  this  need  has  been 
fully  demonstrated  in  the  extensive  hear- 
ings held  by  the  Senate  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  and  the  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee.  Accept- 
ance of  the  plan  in  the  Senate  appears 
unanimous. 

In  the  House,  representatives  of  both 
parties  on  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  joined  in  an  impressive  show 
of  support  voting  26  to  4  to  reject  a  pend- 
ing resolution  of  disapproval. 

All  Americans  share  a  concern  for  their 
Nation's  Capital.  It  is  right  and  proper 
that  both  parties  join  in  strengthening 
Its  government. 

Plan  No.  3  is  not  a  home  rule  measure. 
It  does  not  provide  elected  city  govern- 
ment which  the  Senate  has  sought  in 
legislation  adopted  in  six  past  Con- 
stresses.  Plan  No.  3  does  bring  better, 
more  effective  government  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  we  can  afford  no  less  in 
these  times  of  urban  crisis. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
allow  this  plan  to  become  effective  now. 
No  other  course  holds  equal  promise. 

I  have  too  often  traveled  the  road  of 
legislatinn  in  .search  of  Di.strict  govern- 
ment reform  to  view  it  with  optimism  as 
a  viable  alternative.  High  hones  for  leg- 
islation have  too  often  withered  amid 
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differing  prescriptions  for  the  ills  of  the 
Capital  City. 

Washington  needs  better  government 
now.  Let  us  all  join  in  achieving  impor- 
tant improvements  now  by  adopting 
Plan  No.  3.  Let  those  who  would  do  more 
by  legislation  show  their  dedication  to 
better  government  by  supporting  Plan 
No.  3.  I  for  one  will  not  stop  work  to 
achieve  a  still  stronger  government  for 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

Let  us  not  reject  the  plan  in  reliance 
upon  a  will-o'-the-wisp  which,  I  fear, 
may  vanish  with  the  casting  of  a  nega- 
tive vote  on  the  plan. 

Based  on  my  experience  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  my  long-time  Interest 
in  the  Nation's  Capital,  I  share  the  judg- 
ment of  many  that  the  District  today 
has  a  weak,  divided,  and  inadequate  form 
of  government.  I  believe  Plan  No.  3  will 
make  significant  improvements  in  that 
goverrunent.  I  hope  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  allow  these  improve- 
ments to  become  effective  now. 

Full  citizenship  for  residents  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  is  important.  Those  who 
govern  and  those  who  are  governed  must 
learn  equally  about  the  responsibilities, 
duties,  and  benefits  of  government.  This 
reorganization  plan  would  provide  a 
measure  of  that  full  citizenship,  delayed 
too  long  here  in  the  Capital  of  the  Na- 
tion, a  Nation  we  hold  out  to  the  world 
as  the  beacon  of  democracy. 

Let  us  heed  the  words  of  the  President: 

Here  In  our  hands  is  the  long-awaited 
chance  to  replace  a  Jerry-built  government 
of  the  1870'8  with  a  new  goveriunent  for  the 
new  problems  of  the  1970's. 

Time  and  opportunity  will  not  wait.  We 
dare  not  lose  the  chance  they  give  us  now. 


ROLE    OP   POVERTY    WORKERS    IN 
RECENT  RIOTS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  lest  any 
Member  of  Congress,  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  recent  riots,  have  any  doubts  about 
the  role  of  the  war  on  poverty  in  the  27 
cities  where  civil  disturbances  have  oc- 
curred, I  enthusiastically  commend  to 
the  attention  of  every  Member  the  deeply 
eloquent  statement  by  Sargent  Shriver 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  last  Monday. 

The  members  of  that  committee  could 
not  help,  I  suspect,  being  moved  by  Mr. 
Shriver's  persuasive  recoimtal  of  the 
dedicated  and  often  heroic  efforts  of 
poverty  workers  in  Detroit,  Grand 
Rapids,  Toledo,  and  Newark  to  forestall 
violence,  bloodshed,  and  the  destruction 
of  property. 

I  should  like  to  stress  two  points  in 
relation  to  this  searching  and,  yes,  pro- 
foundly moving  picture  of  the  United 
States  in  midsimimer  1967.  The  first 
point  is  one  that  Mr.  Shriver  himself 
makes  but  needs  to  be  impressed  over 
and  over  again  on  the  hearts,  the  minds, 
and  the  souls  of  all  public  ofiBcials  and, 
indeed,  all  Americans.  Shriver  declared: 

But  even  if  there  were  no  riots,  even  if 
every  Impoverished  section  ol  America  re- 
mained quiet  and  uncomplaining,  the  condi- 
tions are  wrong.  They  are  wrong  socially, 
they  are  wrong  politically,  and  they  are  wrong 
morally.  And  they  must  be  corrected — wher- 
ever they  exist. 


Mr.  President,  that  is  the  end  of  the 
quotation,  but  I  inserted  two  extra 
"wrongs"  because  I  feel  so  strongly  about 
it  myself.  Mr.  Shriver  had  only  one. 

The  second  point  is  my  own,  and  I  di- 
rect it  at  those  who  today  cavil  and  carp 
at  the  antipoverty  programs  as  being 
somehow,  inexplicably,  responsible  for 
the  civil  disturbances. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  point  out  here 
that  this  is  being  done  today  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  hearings 
during  the  past  few  days  and,  indeed, 
today,  where  witnesses  have  been 
brought  from  near  and  far,  from  high 
and  low,  to  bring  unsubstantiated 
charges  to  the  effect  that  poverty  work- 
ers are  responsible,  in  some  obscure  and 
as  yet  unidentified  way,  for  the  riots 
which  have  taken  place  in  our  big  cities. 

The  allegation  is  being  made  that  pub- 
lic funds  are  being  spent  recklessly  to 
hire  agitators  to  go  around  the  country 
and  cities  stimulating  riots.  In  my  opin- 
ion, those  charges  are  utterly  false  and 
those  who  make  them  are  irresponsible. 
I  would  hope  that,  in  due  course,  wit- 
nesses will  appear  before  that  commit- 
tee, including  Mr.  Shriver,  who  can  es- 
tablish the  falsehood  and  irresponsi- 
bility of  those  charges. 

These  poverty  programs,  and  the  dedi- 
cated people  who  animate  them,  so  far 
from  being  responsible  for  the  rage  and 
turbulence  in  our  streets,  are  actually 
responsible  for  the  diminution  of  vio- 
lence in  many  communities,  and  for  the 
tranquillity  and  racial  brotherhood  that 
prevailed  in  other  cities. 

The  Nation,  in  fact,  has  reason  to  be 
proud  of  thousands  and  thousands  of 
unsung  and  unheralded  antipoverty 
workers  who  have  made — and  continue 
to  make — the  world  of  our  American 
cities  safer,  more  secure,  and  more  en- 
duringly  abundant  for  all  our  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks,  Mr.  Shriver's  memorable  and 
meaningful  statement  for  our  times. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  before 
closing,  I  should  like  to  read  just  a  couple 
of  excerpts  from  Mr.  Shriver's  remarks. 
He  says: 

But  what  about  these  charges  that  em- 
ployees of  antipoverty  programs  have  been 
Involved  In  stimulating,  encouraging  and 
participating  In  acts  of  violence? 

We  have  canvassed  the  cities  and  have 
found  that  these  allegations  are  simply  not 
true. 

To  the  contrary.  In  almost  every  one  of  the 
1,050  communities  where  community  action 
exists,  there  Is  ample  evidence  that  the  CAA 
Is  calming  fears  and  frustrations:  bridging 
the  communications  gap  between  the  poor 
and  the  rest  of  the  community;  providing  the 
opportunities  that  put  people  to  work,  giv- 
ing them  training  and  education;  and  show- 
ing them  that  health  and  Justice  exist  for 
them  right  where  they  live. 

And,  another  excerpt: 

Let  me  back  up  these  comments  with  ad- 
ditional facts. 

In  the  27  cities  that  have  had  riots  this 
summer,  there  are  12,128  persons  who  are 
direct  employees  of  OEO  funded  agencies. 
Most  of  them  neighborhood  workers,  health 
aides,   clerical   staff,   community   organizers. 
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live  In  or  near  ihe  i?hetto  neighborhoods  u; 
wblch  the  riots  occurred  In  these  27  cities, 
a  total  of  6.73J  persons  were  arrested.  In  the 
same  27  cities,  su  of  the  12,128  paid  poverty 
workers  were  arrested.  To  date,  none  of  the 
six  bas  come  to  trial  and  none  hM  been 
convicted. 

Those  figures  speak  for  themselves.  I 
continue  to  quote  from  Mr.  Shriver: 

In  27  cities,  the  total  estimated  damage 
to  buildings  In  the  ghettos  U  4273.652.800. 
OEO  pays  the  rent  on  491  faculties  m  these 
27  cities.  Not  a  single  one  wiis  burned.  Not 
a  single  one  was  looted.  And  the  total  dam- 
age was  confined  to  a  few  broken  plate  gl.^sa 
windows.  Why?  Because  UKe  buildings  dis- 
playing the  Red  Cross  in  time  of  war.  the 
people  recognized  that  these  racllitles  were 
among  the  few  places  where  they  could  find 
refuge  and  aid 

In  Detroit  ali>ne,  3,783  persons  were  ar- 
rested. There  are  1  .iJ?  paid  anti-poverty 
workers  In  that  city  but  not  a  single  one  is 
under  arrest. 

Let  me  return  to  a  comment  by  New- 
ark Police  Commissioner  Dominick  A. 
Spina,  who.  referring  to  the  poverty 
workers  In  Newark  at  the  time  of  the 
riots,  said.  "They  were  mak'nificent." 

The  head  of  the  pohce  riot  squad  in 
Orand  Rapids,  Mich.,  described  the  pov- 
erty workers  as  a  sroup  of  young  Ne- 
groes bent  on  tryin*?  to  keep  Grand  Rap- 
ids cool."  Capt.  Francis  Pierce,  head  of 
the  police  riot  squad,  said,  'They  are  do- 
ing a  beautiful  job,  and,  believe  ine,  we 
appreciate  it." 

Quoting  Sargent  Shriver : 

Wbo  then  is  responsible  for  the  riots? 

Mr.  Shriver  asks — 

I  mean  ultimate  responsibility,  not  merely 
wbo  sbot  the  first  gun  or  looted  the  first 
store. 

He  said: 

All  America  Is  responsible.  All  of  us  here 
In  tbls  room. 

He  was  talking  to  a  crowded  room  of 
the  House  Labor  and  Education  Com- 
mittee, where  the  hearing  was  being 
held.  I  am  talking  to  an  absolutely  emp- 
ty Senate  Chamber,  with  three  of  my 
friends  in  the  press  Erallcry  present.  We 
are  like  the  one  on  the  burning  deck — 
all  but  he  had  Red.  I  am  making  the-se 
comments,  hoping  that  somewhere  in 
the  press,  somewhere  in  the  media  of 
communication,  this  staitment  by  Sar- 
gent Shriver  will  set  the  attention  it  de- 
serves. 

Finally.  Mr.  Shriver  said: 

Tbere  must  be  a  total  elimination  of  pov- 
erty. Right  now,  OEO  funding  In  Detroit 
represents  only  14  percent  of  the  need  that 
this  city  has  expressed.  In  Hartford,  we  a.'e 
spending  only  six  percent  of  that  city's  need. 
New  York  gets  lu  percent  of  its  need.  At- 
lanta. 21  percent. 

But  we  cannot  use  laclc  of  money  iis  an 
excuse  for  lack  of  effort  What  we  dont  have 
In  financial  resources  we  must  make  up  In 
human  resources. 

The  administration  bill  rails  for  a  massive 
effort  to  create  an  army  of  volunteers  for 
the  War  on  Poverty  to  supplement  the 
375,000  Americans  who.  this  year  alone. 
Joined  with  us  in  the  battle. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  thing  we  are  going 
to  have  to  do  if  we  are  ever  to  bring 
peace  again  to  the  big  cities  and  a  good 
many  of  the  impoverished  rural  areas  of 
America. 


Mr.  Shriver  concluded: 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  a  word  about 
ghett«i.  Right  away  we  think  of  a  city  slum. 
But  there  Is  another  kind  of  ghetto^an 
interior  ghetto  of  the  mind  where  we  seal 
otr  parts  of  democracy  that  don't  suit  us, 
where  we  box  oS  our  obllgat.ous  to  Justice 
and  shut  out  our  commitments  to  fairness. 
This  ghetto  of  the  mind  Is  no  less  tiinklng 
and  rotten  than  the  ghetto  of  the  city. 

Right  now.  all  of  us  have  ghettos  to  get 
out  of.  The  sooner  we  begin,  the  sooner  this 
country  can  become  what  its  founders  meant 
It  to  be. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  resented  the 
critici.'im  made  on  the  floor  of  this  body 
and  the  other  body  across  the  Hill 
against  that  great  American.  Mr.  Hu- 
bert H.  HuMPHREV,  i'ud  aijalnst  that 
great  mayor  of  Detroit,  Mr.  James  Cava- 
nagh,  for  having  suggested  that  perhaps 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  a 
share  of  the  blame  for  the  situation.  The 
Coni,'ress  bears  a  large  share  of  it.  If  I 
can  do  nothing  else  tonight.  I  would  like 
to  awaken  the  conscience  of  those  in  this 
body  and  the  other  body  who  are  trying 
to  find  scapegoats,  who  are  trying  to 
make  it  appear  that  those  who  are  trying 
to  help  these  communities  are  respon- 
sible for  the  riots. 

I  hope  sanity  will  prevail,  because  we 
are  on  a  sort  of  watershed  of  opinion  in 
this  Congress.  I  hope  we  will  come 
around  to  the  side  of  decency,  and  not 
on  the  side  of  the  slavery  which  formerly 
hung  over  the  unfortunate  Negro,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  been  freed  over  100 
years  ago. 

Exhibit   1 

.Statement  by  Sargent  Shriver.  Director. 
OrricE  or  Economic  Opportvnity.  Before 
THE  Committee  o.s  Education  and  Labor. 
US.  House  of  Represntatives,  July  31. 
1967 

Since  you  began  your  hearing.  American 
streets  have  become  American  battlegrounds. 
Instead  of  guns  and  butter.  It  seems  now  to 
bo  gtins  and  gxms 

Let  me  make  my  position  unmistakably 
cle.ir.  When  I  became  Director  of  OEO.  I  took 
an  oath  -a  simple  oath  to  defend  this  coun- 
try against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic. 
I  consider  those  who  would  mock  our  laws, 
shatter  our  peace,  burn  our  homes  and  kill 
our  people  to  be  enemies  of  our  country.  To 
promote,  encourage,  tolerate  or  excuse  vio- 
lence Is  against  every  intention  I  have  had. 
against  every  action  I  have  taken  since  I 
came  to  Washington  In  1961. 

After  the  riots  began,  voices  of  reason  and 
order  swiftly  announced;  "We  will  not  tol- 
erate violence.  We  will  not  permit  lawless- 
ness." 

And  they  are  right. 

But  there  are  voices  that  say,  "We  cannot, 
as  a  nation,  tolerate  the  conditions  that 
produce  violence  and  lawlessness." 

And  they  are  right,  too. 

The  programs  of  the  War  on  Poverty  and 
the  countless  people  who  have  volunteered 
or  are  employed  to  carry  them  out  are 
squarely  on  the  side  of  law  and  order. 

Yet.  we  have  seen  cynical  attempts  to 
create  doubt  and  fear  about  the  role  of  the 
War  on  Poverty  in  the  aftermath  of  violence 
and  disorder. 

Such  attempts  are  unworthy  of  any  public 
official  or  private  citizen.  And  they  cannot 
be  permitted  to  stay  the  hand  or  weaken  the 
resolve  of  Congress  in  passing  that  legislation 
most  needed  to  eliminate  discontent  and 
eradicate  the  causes  of  violence  and  disorder. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  It.  Riots  that 
barnstorm  the  country  In  June,  July  and 
August    are   not   Just   quaint    "happenings." 
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Beneath  the  surface  of  America's  cities  Is  aa 
explosive  store  of  discontent  waiting  for  a 
random  sp.irk  to  ignite  it. 

it  lb  aiscontem  with  joblessness.  Discon- 
tent with  Inhuman  housing.  Discontent  wl;!i 
money-hungry  landlords  and  merch:i.itg. 
Discontent  with  the  raw  differences  between 
Justice,  health,  and  convenience  for  the  poor 
and  the  rest  of  America.  These  are  the  com- 
bustibles that  tire  up  a  riot. 

But  even  If  there  were  no  riots,  even  if 
every  impoverished  section  of  America  re- 
mained quiet  and  uncomplaiaing,  the  condi- 
tions are  wrong.  They  are  wrong  socially, 
pKJlltlcaUy  and  morally.  And  they  must  b« 
corrected — wherever  they  exist. 

Through  the  Economic  Opportunity  legis- 
lation, you  have  provided  a  \arloty  of  mech- 
.inisms  In  the  best  traditions  of  America  to 
right  these  wrongs.  The  4.000  pages  of  testi- 
mony accumulated  In  these  hearings  provide 
ample  evidence  they  are  working. 

But  what  about  these  charges  th.it  em- 
ployees of  antipoverty  programs  have  beer. 
involved  In  stimulating,  encouraging  and 
participating  In  acts  of  violence? 

We  have  canvassed  the  cities  and  have 
found  that  tbese  allegations  are  simply  not 
true. 

To  the  contrary.  In  almost  every  one  o! 
the  1,050  communities  where  community 
action  exists,  there  Is  ample  evidence  that 
the  CAA  Is  calming  fears  and  frustrations 
bridging  the  communications  gap  between 
the  poor  and  the  rest  of  the  community,  pro- 
viding the  opportunities  that  put  people  to 
work,  giving  them  training  and  cduc.itlon. 
and  showing  them  that  health  and  Justice 
exist  f -ir  them  right  where  they  live. 

These  efforts  are  recognized  across  the 
nation. 

The  Honorable  Harold  M  ToUefson,  Mayor 
of  Tnconia,  Washington,  and  the  president  of 
the  National  League  of  Cities,  said,  "We  are 
disturbed  at  recent  charges  .  .  .  that  tbe 
antlpoverty  program  has  been  responsible  for 
stirring  up  unrest.  The  antlpoverty  program 
In  city  after  city  has  been  responsible  for 
Just  the  opposite  of  that." 

Because  of  the  riots  and  the  problems  they 
reflect  Cardinal  O'Boyle  of  Washington,  yes- 
terday called  for  the  development  of  a 
stronger  antlpoverty  program  "whatever  the 

CJSt." 

Last  FYlday,  Jnhn  Lindsny.  the  Republican 
Mayor  of  New  York,  df  fended  the  antlpoverty 
program  strongly  when  asked  If  the  arrest 
of  four  young  participants  reflected  the  fail- 
ure of  the  proprnm.  "It  is  not  the  failure 
of  the  program."  he  said.  "Since  July  I,  we 
have  recruited  35.000  youngsters  ...  in 
t!ie  Nelghboriiood  Youth  Corps  If  you  only 
recruit  youngsters  who  never  had  a  problem 
or  never  will  have  a  problem,  then  the  pro- 
gram is  n  failure." 

Let  me  back  up  these  comments  with  addi- 
tional facts. 

In  the  27  cities  that  have  had  riots  this 
summer,  there  are  12,128  persons  who  are 
direct  employei^s  of  OEO  funded  agencies. 
Most  of  tnem  nelghboriiood  workers,  health 
aides,  clerical  staff,  community  organizers, 
live  In  or  ne.tr  the  ghetto  nelg.hborhoods  In 
which  the  riots  occurred.  In  these  27  cities, 
a  total  of  6,733  persons  were  arrested.  In  the 
same  27  cities,  six  of  the  12,128  paid  poverty 
workers  were  arrested.  To  date,  none  of  the 
six  has  come  to  trial  and  none  has  been 
con\  icted. 

In  27  cities,   the   total   estimated   damage 
to   buildings   In   the   ghettos   Is   $273,652,800. 
OEO  pays  the  rent  on  491  facilities  in  these 
27  cities.  Not  a  single  one  was  burned.  Not     ' 
a  single  one  was  looted.  And  the  total  damage 
was  confined  to  a  few  broken  plate  glass  win-      ■; 
dows    Why'?  Because  like  buildings  display- 
ing the  Red  Cross  in  time  of  war,  the  people 
recognized  that  these  facilities  were  among 
the  few  places  where  they  could  find  refuge      i 
and  aid,  r 

In   Detroit   alone,   3,783   persons   were  ar- 


rested. There  are  1.547  paid  anti-poverty 
workers  in  that  city  but  not  a  siiigle  one  U 
under  arrest. 

Let  me  give  you  a  rundown  on  cities  and 
a  handful  of  the  stories  of  Individual  and 
croup  heroism  that  surfaced  during  the 
riots.  These  are  the  stories  that  largely  have 
ye;  to  make  national  headlines. 

In  Detroit,  all  the  Centers  on  this  map 
continued  operations  during  the  entire  pe- 
riod of  the  riot.  In  the  first  two  nights  of 
the  riot,  these  two  Centers,  Western  and 
Southeastern,  were  open  all  night.  All  the 
Centers  were  open  until  8  PM,  during  the 
night  of  the  holocaust,  and  they  began  clos- 
ing their  doors  aa  hour  earlier  only  when  the 
curfew  was  established. 

This  is  the  sub-sution  at  8906  12th 
Street,  an  area  where  some  of  the  worst 
damage  was  inflicted— that  sustained  a 
broken  window. 

This  IS  a  storefront  facility  used  by  two 
Outreach  workers.  A  large  plate  glass  win- 
dow on  the  front  was  broken.  The  repair 
cost,  as  I  said  earlier,  is  estimated  at  $150. 

Of  a  total  of  1,547  paid  anti-poverty  work- 
ers in  these  and  other  Centers  in  the  city, 
1 165  live  in  or  In  close  proximity  to  the  riot 
area.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  outbursts, 
these  men  and  women  worked  continuously, 
trying  to  calm  the  unruly  crowds.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  riot  and  even  now,  neighbor- 
hood workers  and  community  organizers 
circulated  through  the  area  and  tried  to  find 
out  what  help  was  needed  in  the  way  of 
food,  clothing  and  shelter  for  the  victims 
burned  out. 

These  workers  were  put  into  action  by  the 
CAP  Director,  Phil  Rutledge,  who  was  as- 
signed by  the  Mayor  to  head  a  special  com- 
mittee coordinating  the  efforts  of  private 
and  public  agencies  to  aid  victims  of  the 
riot.  The  four  main  Centers  have  been  used 
as  food  distribution  points. 

In  Newark,  on  the  first  night  of  the  riot, 
members  of  the  Community  Action  staff  at- 
tempted to  disperse  the  crowd  In  front  of  a 
police  station,  but  were  unsuccessful. 
Throughout  the  riot,  many  of  the  CAP  staff 
continued  to  get  people  off  the  streets. 

During  the  worst  days  and  nights,  30 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  police  cadets 
worked  12-hour  shifts.  Pour  were  at  the  4tli 
Precinct  which  was  rushed  three  times  by 
rioters.  The  cadets  manned  the  communica- 
tion system,  took  over  desk  duties  and  freed 
patrolmen  for  anti-riot  duties. 

"They  were  magnificent,"  said  Newark  Po- 
lice Commissioner  Dominick  A.  Spina. 

Two  hundred  NYC  enroUees  working  for 
the  Housing  Authority  aided  in  everything- 
from  emergency  food  distribution  to  loading 
and  unloading  trucks.  To  the  best  of  our 
knowledge  none  of  the  2,560  NYC  enroUees 
Is  known  to  have  been  involved  in  the  riot- 
ing or  looting. 

In  Grand  Rapids,  a  week  ago  today,  tbe 
Community  Action  Agency  in  that  city  or- 
dered a  task  force  of  street  workers  Into  the 
riot  area  to  help  police.  The  task  force  con- 
sisted of  16  summer  antlpoverty  workers.  It 
was  expanded  the  next  night  to  50.  Tbe 
whites  in  the  group  worked  in  the  downtown 
area  and  the  Negroes  moved  about  the 
southeast  side,  telling  folks  to  "cool  It." 
Members  of  the  group  received  police  Iden- 
tification cards  and  some  were  Issued  bull- 
horns. On  the  second  night  of  rioting,  two 
of  them  received  shotgun  wounds  dtirlng 
the  performance  of  their  duties. 

The  Orand  Rapids  press  described  them  as 
a  "group  of  young  Negroes  bent  on  trying  to 
keep  Grand  Rapids  cool."  Captain  Francis 
Pierce,  head  of  the  police  riot  squad,  said 
"They  are  doing  a  beautiful  job  and,  believe 
me,  we  appreciate  it." 

The  task  force  of  street  workers  Is  a  $20,000 
component  of  Grand  Rapids  $49,000  Emer- 
gency Summer  Program. 

In  Toledo  some  25  neighborhood  center 
Outreach  workers  maintained  the  only  com- 


munication witb  teenage  rioters  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday  nlgbts.  In  order  to  cool  tem- 
pers, nelghborbood  poverty  centers  manned 
all-nlgbt  telephones  to  take  complaints  and 
grievances,  suggesting  every  time  that  they 
should  be  resolved  in  conversation  rather 
than  in  conflict,  in  mediation  rather  than 
with  Molotov  cocktails. 

In  city  after  city,  tbe  poverty  workers  have 
tried  to  prevent,  not  cause,  riots.  When  riots 
did  occur,  tbey  were  working  next  to  the  po- 
lice and  National  Guard  to  bring  an  end  to 
the  lawlessness. 

In  Ellzabetb,  N.J.,  for  example,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  community  action  agency,  after  a 
night  of  high  tension  and  some  violence,  con- 
vened a  meeting  of  responsible  adult  leaders 
of  the  Negro  community,  belped  them  get  up 
a  list  of  requests,  and  acted  as  spokesman  for 
the  community  in  presenting  tbese  requests 
to  the  mayor.  The  mayor  agreed  to  most  of 
the  requests,  wblch  were  concerned  solely 
witb  actions  to  keep  tensions  down,  including 
designation  of  a  group  of  men  from  the  com- 
munity to  tour  the  streets,  talk  to  youngsters 
and  help  keep  tbe  area  calm.  Tbey  wore  spe- 
cial Identifying  insignia  bearing  the  legend 
"Peace  Keeper,"  wblch  bad  been  selected  by 
the  mayor.  So  far,  this  band  of  "Peace  Keep- 
ers," sometimes  walking  tbe  streets  until  the 
early  morning  hours,  has  proved  effective  in 
sparing  Ellzabetb  tbe  agony  of  a  riot. 

Last  weekend,  I  received  a  telegram  which 
summarizes  how  effective  poverty  workers 
have  been.  Tbe  telegram  is  from  the  Mayor 
of  Newark,  Hugh  J.  Addonizlo: 

"Let  tbere  be  no  mistake  about  my  position 
in  regard  to  tbe  national  anti-poverty  pro- 
gram. I  support  tbe  program  and  all  it  has 
done  to  bring  hope  to  many  including  thou- 
sands in  my  own  city.  Any  suggestion  or  in- 
terpretation of  remarks  attributed  to  me 
which  suggest  I  am  opposed  to  anti-poverty 
programs  are  wrong  .  .  .  Tbere  is  no  mayor 
anywhere  in  America  who  can  say  he  wants 
the  elimination  of  tbe  anti-poverty  pro- 
gram ,  .  .  programs  such  as  our  Legal  Serv- 
ices Project,  Head  Start,  tbe  Nelghborbood 
Youth  Corps,  our  year-round  pre-scbool  and 
our  summer  recreation  programs  are  all  now 
indispensable  parts  of  our  community's 
life  .  .  .  Newark  and  all  our  cities  would  be 
worse  without  these  programs." 

Whenever  man-made  tragedy  strikes,  it  Is 
popular  to  look  for  a  scapegoat.  But  the  time 
bas  come  for  action — ^not  recrimination.  Let 
us  adopt  the  position  most  eloquently  stated 
by  Senator  Tbruston  Morton  who  said  last 
Wednesday:  "I  deplore  tbe  irresponsibility  of 
seeking  to  place  blame  for  a  national  tragedy. 
Our  time  of  troubles  will  not  be  remedied  by 
blatant  accusations  and  pious  political  pos- 
turing." It  is  time  also  for  the  sense  of  urgent 
priorities  which  led  Senator  Morton  to  his 
recommendation  that  funds  immediately  be 
put  into  our  cities  to  give  Jobs  to  the  job- 
less and  hope  to  tbe  hopeless. 

The  facts  I  have  presented  prove  that  OEO 
offers  alternatives  to  violence;  that  OEO  has 
taught  the  poor  to  build  up,  not  tear  down; 
that  once  the  riots  began,  OEO  smothered, 
not  fanned,  the  flames. 

Who  then  is  responsible  for  the  riots?  I 
mean  ultimate  responsibility,  not  merely  who 
shot  the  first  gun  or  looted  tbe  first  store. 

All  America  is  responsible.  All  of  us  here 
in  this  room.  We  are  all  actors  in  tbls  Ameri- 
can tragedy.  We  are  In  trouble  because  too 
many  Americans  prefer  not  to  know  each 
other.  Not  to  care  about  each  other.  As  Gov- 
ernor Romney  said  Just  yesterday,  "Most 
white  people  do  not  know  any  Negroes.  Most 
Negroes  do  not  know  any  white  people." 
This  terrible  Isolation  Is  wbat  breeds  distrust 
and  hatred. 

I  am  not  saying  Americans  must  all  be- 
come friendly  witb  each  other  or  that  privacy 
Is  evil.  I'm  Just  saying  that  ignorance  of  our 
fellow  citizen's  needs  destroys  more  than  It 
protects. 
Our  country  is  destroyed  when  the  man  In 


the  suburban  bouse  In  Chevy  Chase  does  not 
know  about  the  man  in  the  ghetto  bouse  in 
Cardozo. 

Our  country  Is  destroyed  when  the  affluent 
know  more  about  the  Beverly  Hillbillies 
than  the  destitute  poor  In  the  Appalachian 
hollows  in  Kentucky  or  West  Virginia. 

Our  country  is  destroyed  when  a  dog  on 
Park  Avenue  eats  better  than  a  human  being 
a  few  blocks  over  on  First  Avenue. 

Our  country  Is  destroyed  when  we  are 
soft-hearted  about  sending  slum  kids  to 
summer  camp  but  then  soft-headed  about 
Job  training  programs  for  their  unemployed 
fathers. 

Our  country  is  destroyed  when  the  scourge 
of  rat  bites  on  the  bodies  of  poor  chil- 
dren is  treated  as  a  laughing  matter  and 
funds  are  denied  which  could  put  an  end  to 
this  Infestation. 

In  Chicago,  an  OEO  program  has  demon- 
strated that  rats  can  be  eradicated  on  a  city- 
wide  basis.  Yet,  we  refuse  to  extend  our 
knowledge  to  benefit  the  poor  of  every  city. 
Our  country  is  destroyed  in  a  thousand 
ways  like  this. 

It  Is  foolish  to  think  the  country  can  go 
on  like  this.  More  and  more  the  poor  who 
are  cut  off  from  American  life  are  repeating 
the  sentiment  of  Churchill  when  someone 
tried  to  ignore  Britain:  "We  will  not  be  dealt 
with  as  part  of  a  blob."  And  we  In  America 
cannot  treat  the  poor  as  a  blob.  Their  needs 
must  be  met  In  the  same  manner  and  speed 
that  the  appetites  of  the  affluent  are  satisfied. 
The  need  for  Jobs.  The  need  for  education. 
The  need  for  decent  housing.  The  need  for 
health.  The  need  for  Justice. 

But  we  cannot  use  lack  of  money  as  an 
excuse  for  lack  of  effort.  What  we  don't  have 
In  financial  resources  we  must  make  up  in 
human  resources. 

The  Administration  bill  calls  for  a  massive 
effort  to  create  an  army  of  volunteers  for  the 
War  on  Poverty  to  supplement  the  375,000 
Americans  who,  this  year  alone.  Joined  witb 
us  in  the  battle.  But,  In  addition  to  this  citi- 
zen volunteer  corps,  why  can't  the  successful 
businessmen  in  our  cities  devote  a  few  hours 
a  week  to  working  with  the  struggling  busi- 
nessmen In  the  slums? 

Why  can't  a  Catholic  or  Protestant  parish 
In  a  suburban  area  adopt  a  church  in  tbe 
Inner  city? 

Why  can't  our  country  clubs  allow  poor 
children  to  swim  In  the  pool  on  Mondays 
when  the  clubs  are  closed? 

Why  can't  architects  devote  some  of  tbelr 
time  to  working  with  the  poor  to  build  new 
communities? 

In  short,  why  can't  all  Americans  begin  to 
use  the  alternative  of  democracy — because 
without  democracy,  there  is  no  alternative. 
In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  a  word  about 
ghettos.  Right  away  we  think  of  a  city  slum. 
But  there  Is  another  kind  of  ghetto — an  in- 
terior ghetto  of  the  mind  where  we  seal  off 
parts  of  democracy  that  don't  suit  us,  where 
we  box  off  our  oblieations  to  Justice  and  shut 
out  our  commitments  to  fairness.  This 
ghetto  of  the  mind  Is  no  less  stinking  and 
rotten  than  the  ghetto  of  the  city. 

Right  now,  ail  of  us  have  ghettos  to  get 
out  of.  The  sooner  we  begin,  the  sooner  this 
country  can  become  what  Its  founders  meant 
it  to  be. 

In  truth,  the  War  on  Poverty  is  not  being 
fought  for  the  poor.  It  Is  for  all  Americans — 
because  all  Americans  stand  to  gain  by  It. 
Not  Just  with  peace  In  our  cities,  but  also 
peace  In  our  hearts. 

Five  years  ago  a  young  and  valiant  Presi- 
dent, speaking  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol 
of  the  United  States,  spoke  these  words: 

"To  those  peoples  In  the  huts  and  villages 
of  half  the  globe  struggling  to  break  the 
bonds  of  mass  misery,  we  pledge  our  best 
efforts  to  help  them  help  themselves,  for 
whatever  period  is  required — not  because  the 
communists  may  be  doing  It,  not  because 
we  seek  their  votes,  but  because  It  is  right. 
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It  a  free  society  cannot  help  the  many  who 
are  poor  It  cannot  save  the  few  who  auro 
rich." 

What  President  Kennedy.  Ave  years  ago. 
pledged  to  the  po<.r  and  destitute  beyond 
the  shores  of  America,  we  must  nou-.  both 
pledge  and  give  to  those  who  '.ive  In  the 
ghettos  of  our  cltlee  and  the  blighted  areas, 
of  rural  America. 

We  must  do  it  ■'Not  because  the  Com- 
munists may  be  doing  It.  not  because  we 
seek  thetr  votes,  but  because  It  is  right  " 


PRIORITIES  FOR  FEDERAL 
SPENDING 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  In  todays 
Wall  Street  Journal  there  appears  an 
article  entitled  "Taxes  and  the  Problem 
of  Financing  a  War,"  written  by  Dr.  Har- 
ley  Lutz,  professor  emeritus  of  Prince- 
ton University,  and  one  of  the  Nation's 
leading  economists  and  public  finance 
thinkers. 

Dr.  Lutz  well  points  out  the  deep  need 
for  drastic  reduction  in  nondcfense 
spending  and  the  establishment  of  prior- 
ities for  our  Federal  Government's  spend- 
ing budget — matters  for  which  several  of 
us  in  Congress,  and  particularly  on  the 
Joint  Senate-Hou.se  Economic  Commit- 
tee, have  long  been  arguing 

I  believe  that,  with  the  recent  message 
from  the  President  reque.stln?  an  increase 
In  taxes,  this  article  merits  the  attention 
of  all  thoughtful  citizens,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Taxxs  and  PmoBLCM  or  Pinancinc  a  War 
(By  Harley  L  Lutzi 

No  more  consideration  h.^s  been  given  to 
fljianclng  the  war  In  Vietnam  than  to  any 
other  aspect  of  this  Ill-fated  venture.  The 
absence  of  consistency  and  candor  In  the 
explanation  and  Justification  of  the  military 
action  has  been  paralleled  by  an  absence  of 
conaprehenalve  long-ran^e  plans  for  financing 
It. 

Despite  the  mounting  cost,  official  policy 
appears  to  have  been  more  concerned  with 
fiscal  and  monetary  manipulations  against 
inflation  and  recession  than  with  basic  plan- 
ning for  a  long,  costly  war  As  the  Inflation- 
ary threat  became  more  critical  In  1966.  for 
exam,ple.  the  New  Economists  called  for  a 
tax  Increase  but  not  loudly  enough,  for  the 
only  response  from  Congress  was  repeal  of 
the  7%  Investment  tax  credit.  In  1967  both 
ends  were  played  against  the  middle  Con- 
gress restored  the  investment  tax  credit  as  a 
Bttmulua  to  business  and  President  Johnson 
recommended  a  6'"  surcharge  on  corporation 
and  Individual  Income  tax  liabilities  as  an 
Inflation  curb.  And  last  week  this  proposed 
surcharge  was  raised  to  10<^f . 

Because  of  Its  urgency,  war  financing  Is 
the  general  problem  of  Government  support 
raised  to  the  nth  desrree  This  problem  In- 
volves the  apportionment  of  available  re- 
sources between  the  private  and  the  public 
sectors  and  the  methods  employed  to  effect 
the  distribution.  Whether  we  are  dealing  with 
Great  Society  programs  or  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam, the  economic  Issue  Is  the  same. 

There  Is  a  distinction  between  dollar  cost 
and  economic  burden  that  exists  with  respect 
to  all  government  but  It  Is  particularly  ap- 
propriate to  the  present  topic  The  dollar 
cost  of  wax  can  be  met  by  higher  taxation 
or  by  loans,  or  by  a  combination  of  the  two 
methods.  To  the  extent  that  the  money  cost 
Is  covered  by  borrowing,  future  generations 
of  taxpayers  will  be  deprived  of  Income  for 


payment  of  interest  and  such  principal  p.iy- 
ments.  if  any.  as  are  made  In  terms  of  eco- 
nomic burden,  the  war  generation  must  carry 
It.  The  military  effort  can  be  supported  only 
out  of  current  production  and,  for  a  short 
time,  whatever  surplus  there  may  be  from 
earlier  output. 

Armies  cannot  subsist  on  next  year's  food 
prixluctlon  nor  can  they  fight  with  next 
year's  munitions  production.  In  other  words, 
war  requirements  Involve  a  diversion  of  cur- 
rent output,  on  a  top-priority  basis,  and  the 
civilian  population  must  get  along  with 
whatever  remains  War  demand  does  stimu- 
late additional  output  but  In  large  degree 
the  Increate  will  be  in  military  rather  than 
civilian  go<.")ds. 

GETTING    A    BALANCE 

These  lacts  suggests  a  clue  to  the  proper 
method  of  financing  a  war:  The  diversion 
of  output  f.jr  war  purposes  should  be  paral- 
leled by  a  diversion  of  Income  to  cover  nuli- 
tary  purchases.  That  Is.  taxation  should  be 
increased  surficlently  to  maintain  a  balance 
between  available  civilian  go<xls  and  the 
available  civilian  income  with  which  to  buy 
:hem  Otherwise,  the  prjtils  and  wages 
earned  in  defense  industries  will  enter  the 
marKft  in  competition  for  the  available  sup- 
ply of  Civilian  goods  against  income  received 
from  the  nondefeuse  and  Government  sec- 
tors. Rationing,  controls  on  prices  and  wages 
and  other  restrictions  on  spending  are  a  weak 
barrier  against  the  resulting  inflatiouary 
pressure 

This  theoretically  correct  way  to  finance  a 
war  isn't  attainable,  however,  in  practice.  It 
would  involve  a  dpartan-Uke  austerity  for 
which  popular  support  would  be  reluctant 
except  in  a  back-to-the-wall  struggle  for  na- 
tional survival  Despite  the  devices  for  speed- 
ing up  tax  payment,  there  will  always  be  a 
lag  between  changes  m  tax  rates  or  collec- 
tion procedures  and  the  full  flow  of  receipts 
Into  the  Treasury.  Meantime,  war  costs  tend 
to  rise  rapidly  from  the  beginning  and  some 
tKiirrowing  is  inevitable 

For  both  practical  and  psychological  rea- 
sons, therefore,  a  war  cannot  be  financed  en- 
tirely en  a  current  payment  b.isis  It  Is 
equally  obvious  that  complete  financing  by 
public  bijrrowlng  would  lie  disastrous  in  an- 
other direction  Then  how  shall  the  cost  be 
apportioned  between  the  two  niethods  while 
holding  to  a  minimum  both  the  repressive 
effects  of  excessive  tax  rates  and  the  even 
more  destructive  effects  of  excessive  debt 
increase  '  The  answer  Is  that  taxation  rather 
than  ixirrowing  should  be  the  major  source 
of  funds  A  sensible  reconstruction  of  the 
Federal  tax  svstem  Is  a  requisite  to  this  end. 

Some  other  steps  should  be  taken,  how- 
ever, to  avoid  extreme  tax  measures  and  at 
the  same  time  to  combat  the  demand  and 
supply  type  of   inflation 

The  first  Is  drastic  surgery  on  nondefense 
spending.  Including  amputation  in  some 
cares  and  trimming  In  others  If  the  war  Is 
as  Important  as  it  is  said  to  be,  good  reason 
exlst.s  for  eliminating,  curtailing  or  postpon- 
ing expenditures  in  are.xs  less  urgent  The 
alibi  that  so  much  of  the  spending  Is  now 
"uncontrollable"  won't  hold  water;  every 
dollar  spent  Is  authorized  by  a  Federal  law 
that  can  be  miodifled  or  repealed  by  another 
law. 

Expenditure  re.ductlon  would  require  a 
carefully  designed  system  of  priorities  Thus 
far  this  has  had  only  scant  consideration,  and 
a  lunar  landing  Is  deemed  a.s  Important  as 
slum  clearance,  a  supersonic  plane  has  equal 
ranking  with  elimination  of  air  and  water 
pollution  And  governors,  mayors,  civil  rights 
leaders  and  others  Join  In  demanding  that 
Great  Sc^lety.  antipoverty  and  other  wel- 
fare programs  be  continued  as  usual 

The  view  that  out  of  our  great  abundance 
we  can  support  the  war  and  all  domestic  pro- 
srams,  those  now  authorized  pliis  others 
urgently  sought  by  Interested  groups.  Is  sheer 
Illusion    unless    we    are   willing    to    pay    for 


them  as  we  go  Of  course,  we  can  afford  any 
amount  of  spending  by  putting  over  onto 
future  generations  the  burden  of  del)t  issued 
t.i  finance  it,  but  this  would  not  be  evidence 
of  affluence 

The  second,  and  major,  step  Is  a  recon- 
struction of  the  Federal  t.ix  system  by  intro- 
ducing a  broad-based  excise  or  consumption 
tax  The  mistake  in  the  area  of  excise  taxa- 
tion wasn't  In  repeal  of  the  earlier  excises, 
which  were  selective  and  discriminatory,  but 
in  abandonment  of  the  excise  principle  for 
general  use.  This  should  be  re-established  by 
enactment  of  a  consumption  tax  practically 
across  the  board,  at  a  moderate,  flat  rate, 
with  a  minimum  of  exemptions  and  exclu- 
sions The  stage  of  final  manufacture  would 
be  the  appropriate  point  for  taxation  of  com- 
modities A  wide  array  of  services  would  also 
be  taxable,  and  the  contact  of  the  service 
agency  with  the  customer  would  be  the  ob- 
vious place  for  the  levy. 

It  Is  always  more  rcisonable  and  equitable 
to  spre.id  the  tax  load  over  Income  as  re- 
ceived and  income  as  spent  than  to  concen- 
trate an  excessive  share  of  the  load  at  either 
point  alone  A  consumption  tax  is  vastly  to 
be  preferred  as  a  method  ol  Inflation  control 
over  rationing  wage  and  price  controls  and 
other  forms  of  arbitrary  Interference  with 
individual  freedom  of  action  and  decision. 
The  stock  arguments  against  consumption 
taxes  are  hyrocrltlcal  since  they  are  not  ad- 
vanced against  the  liquor  and  tobacco  excises 
nor  against  those  collected  for  support  of  the 
Federal  highway  system. 

Two  major  arguments  can  be  advanced  In 
support  of  broadening  the  Federal  tax  sys- 
tem In  this  manner:  Advoldance  of  the  re- 
pressive effects  of  high  Income  tax  rates, 
and  a  more  effective  curb  on  inflation  than 
income  tax  alone. 

Accoraing  to  recent  budget  estimates,  the 
present  Individual  Income  tax  rate  scale 
won't  suffice  to  prevent  a  large  deficit  in 
fiscal  1968,  even  with  the  proposed  sur- 
charge Any  intention  to  minimize  the  deficit 
by  reU'ing  on  Income  taxes  alone  would 
therefore  require  substantial  rate  Increases 
with  their  subsequent  repressive  effects  on 
Incentive  and  capital  formation. 

INEFrECTIVE    BARRIER 

As  It  now  stands  the  Individual  Income 
tax  Is  not  an  effective  barrier  against  Infla- 
tion. It  does  not  touch  at  all  a  vast  pool 
of  individual  Income  created  by  personal 
exemptions  and  standard  deductions,  the 
latter  now  materially  higher  under  the  mini- 
mum standard  deductions.  And  the  bulk  of 
any  additional  levy  sought  by  tax  rate 
changes  would  fall  on  corporation  Income 
and  the  middle  to  upper  ranges  where  the 
proportion  of  Income  spent  for  consumption 
declines  as  income  rises.  A  broad-based  con- 
sumption tax  would  supplement  income  tax 
both  as  a  revenue  source  and  as  a  restraint 
on  inflation  by  impinging  directly  on  effec- 
tive market  demand. 

Any  deficit  emerging  after  such  serious  or 
negligent  attention  as  may  be  given  to  the 
tax  svstem  must  be  covered  by  borrowing, 
and  the  inflationary  effect  of  debt  financing 
tends  to  vary  with  the  proportion  under- 
written by  commercial  banks.  Maximum  in- 
flationary re.-.tralnt  would  be  produced  by 
large  purchases  by  the  p.nple  out  of  current 
income,  but  popular  parJclpation  In  war 
loans  would  depend  on  the  loan  terms  and 
on  the  attitude  of  the  people  toward  the 
war. 

In  both  respects  the  outlook  Is  not  good 
at  this  time  The  Federal  Government  has 
alwavs  Insisted  on  an  artificial  level  of  In- 
terest rates  for  Treasury  bonds  and  has  re- 
sorted to  numerous  devlce.s  to  maintain  an 
abnormal  bond  price  level.  The  refusal  of 
Congress  to  eliminate  the  4'4'^  celling  on 
the  Treasury  bond  Interest  rate  demonstrates 
how  hardy  Is  the  pclltlcal  predilection  for 
cheap  money. 
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The  patriotic  appeal  Is  a  weak  reed,  made 
weaker  by  the  myopic  policy  on  debt  terms. 
In  theory  it  should  register  the  attitude  of 
the  people  toward  the  war.  But  it  was  not 
conspicuously  effective  In  World  War  I  or 
II,  although  m  each  case  the  menace  to  the 
national  interest  and  security  vas  visible, 
clearly  understood  and  feared  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people.  The  cir- 
cumstances are  not  so  deflmd  today.  There 
has  been  no  consistent,  convincing  state- 
ment of  war  aims  and  a  consensus  Is  lacking 
as  regards  the  nature  and  the  imminence  of 
a  threat  to  the  national  Interest  or  safety. 

It  is  probably  expecting  too  much,  there- 
fore, to  hope  for  the  sale  of  large  amounts  of 
war  bonds.  This  gives  even  greater  impor- 
tance to  comprehensive  tax  measures,  as  in- 
flationary bank  financing  would  be  the  prin- 
cipal remaining  recourse.  As  in  World  War 
n.  the  Federal  Reserve  System  would  no 
doubt  provide  the  bank  reserves  necesary  for 
handling  debt  paper  not  absorbed  by  the 
people.  We  should  recognize,  however,  that 
the  situation  of  the  Reserve  banks  is  not  the 
same  as  it  was  before  World  War  II,  when 
these  banks  had  an  ample  margin  of  gold 
reserves  above  the  percentage  requirements 
against  Reserve  Bank  notes  and  deposits. 

WEAKENED    STANCE 

By  1945,  however.  It  had  become  necessary 
to  consolidate  the  gold  reserve  against  notes 
and  deposits  and  reduce  the  requirement  to 
25*^.  In  1964  the  reserve  was  suspended  as  to 
member  bank  deposits  and  proposals  have  re- 
cently been  made  to  extend  the  suspension  to 
Reserve  Bank  notes.  Prom  the  standpoint  of 
national  credit  and  the  position  of  the  dol- 
lar as  a  hard  currency  we  are  In  a  weaker 
stance  for  another  splurge  of  war  debt  financ- 
ing than  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  11. 

The  question  of  paying  for  the  war  Is  no 
different  from  that  of  paying  for  everything 
else  In  which  the  Government  may  Involve 
us:  How  much  do  we  pay  for  now  and  how 
much  do  we  put  on  the  cuff? 

Opponents  of  tax  Increase  will  emphasize 
the  growth  of  gross  national  product  as  evi- 
dence of  the  success  of  the  deficit-tax  re- 
duction formula.  In  one  respect  a  case  can 
be  made  for  this  policy.  GNP  rose  from 
about  $100  billion  In  1939  to  $739  billion  In 
1966.  But  the  other  side  of  the  coin  Is  that 
the  dollar  has  lost  more  than  half  of  the 
value  It  had  In  1939.  The  loss  of  value  con- 
tinues— at  an  average  annual  rate  of  1.8% 
over  the  past  decade,  and  at  2.8^0  from  1965 
to  1966.  The  course  we  are  following  leads  to 
a  dead  end  where  we  shall  have  a  GNP 
counted  In  trillions  of  dollars  that  have  no 
value  at  all. 

In  sum.  then,  having  become  Involved  In  a 
costly  military  stalemate  of  Indefinite  dura- 
tion, the  sensible  course  for  financing  It 
would  be  to  curtail  the  drain  on  resources 
and  broaden  the  Federal  revenue  system. 
This  would  keep  In  balance  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  effective  demand  for  available  goods 
and  the  money  incomes  most  likely  to  be 
spent  In  acquiring  them. 


WHITE  BLINDNESS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Sunday  Washington  Post  for  August  6, 
1967,  there  appears  a  long  and  very 
thoughtful  article  by  Daniel  P.  Moynl- 
han  entitled  "Liberal  Laments  'White 
Blindness.  Offers  Cure." 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  agree  with 
everything  Mr.  Moynlhan  has  to  say.  but 
there  are  some  very  pointed  observations 
In  the  article  which  certainly  ring  true 
to  me. 

He  well  points  out,  for  example,  that 
one  of  the  difficulties  which  has  helped 
cause  some  of  the  riots  and  other  dis- 
orders in  our  country  stems  from  the 


overoptimism  of  the  so-called  liberals 
with  respect  to  some  of  the  programs  the 
Federal  Government  has  inaugurated  in 
recent  years. 

Some  of  us  who  have  supported  in 
some  cases  and  opposed  in  other  cases 
those  programs  warned  that  they  would 
not  do  what  the  proponents  said  they 
would  do— that,  if  anything,  the  best 
they  would  do  would  be  to  scratch  the 
surface,  and  that  probably  the  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  woiHd  be 
far  out  of  proportion  to  the  results  ob- 
tained. 

I  think  that  the  history  of  the  past  2 
or  3  years  bears  out  what  we  warned; 
and  the  article  of  Mr.  Moynlhan— a 
well-acknowledged  liberal — substantiates 
what  we  had  to  say. 

Mr.  Moynlhan  does  not  merely  criti- 
cize; he  ofifers  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations, to  some  of  which  I  am  per- 
sonally very  much  opposed,  such  as  a 
family  allowance,  which  has  been  used  in 
other  countries,  apparently  with  some 
success. 

This  does  not  mean  we  should  not 
keep  trjring,  as  he  has  suggested,  to  find 
other  or  better  solutions.  But  I  do  believe 
that,  for  the  sake  of  giving  a  balanced 
viewpoint  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  Mr.  Moynihan's  article  merits  the 
reading  of  all  thoughtful  citizens  who 
are  concerned  about  the  poverty  sector 
of  this  country;  and  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WHrxE   Blindness  Lamented 

THE     PAST     IS     PBOLOGUE 

"Nothing  that  we  could  say  could  add  to 
the  Impresslveness  of  the  lesson  furnished 
by  the  events  of  the  past  year  as  to  the 
needs  and  dangerous  conditions  of  the  neg- 
lected classes  In  our  city.  Those  terrible  days 
m  July — the  sudden  appearance,  as  from  the 
bosom  of  the  earth,  of  a  most  Infuriated  and 
degraded  mob;  the  helplessness  of  property 
owners  and  the  better  classes;  the  boom  of 
cannon  and  rattle  of  mtisketry  In  our  streets; 
the  sky  lurid  with  conflagrations;  the  In- 
conceivable barbarity  and  ferocity  of  the 
crowd  .  .  .  the  Immense  destruction  of  prop- 
erty were  the  first  dreadful  revelations  to 
many  of  our  people  of  the  existence  among 
us  of  a  great.  Ignorant,  Irresponsible  class, 
who  were  growing  up  without  any  permanent 
Interest  In  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
of  the  success  of  the  government  ,  .  .  of  the 
gradual  formation  of  this  class  and  the 
dangers  to  be  feared  from  It.  the  agents  of 
this  society  have  Incessantly  warned  the 
public  for  the  past  11  years." — Draft  riots 
In  New  York,  c.  1863. 

{By  Daniel  P.  Moynihan) 

The  description  of  New  York  In  1863 
could  be  of  Newark  or  Detroit,  or  of  a  dozen 
other  American  cities  In  which  violence  has 
raged  In  the  streets  this  summer.  But  It 
describes  the  aftermath  of  the  great  Civil 
War  draft  riots  In  which  the  Irish  masses  of 
the  city  exploded  In  blind  fury  at  what  they 
perceived  to  be  the  Injustices  of  the  society 
m  which  they  found  themselves. 

The  Nation  was  then  In  the  midst  of  the 
great  crisis  of  slavery.  We  are  now  in  the 
midst  of  another  moment  of  maximum  dan- 
ger that  has  evolved  from  our  failure  fully 
to  resolve  that  first  crisis,  and  our  unwill- 
ingness to  see  that  this  second  one  was 
developing  In  an  urban  setting  for  which 
the  attitudes  and  to  some  degree  the  ma- 


chinery  of    American   government    are   des- 
perately Ul-sulted. 

The  streets  of  the  Negro  slums  contain 
the  wreckage  of  a  generation  of  good  Inten- 
tions on  the  part  of  American  liberals,  and 
good  people  generally,  who  have  foreseen  this 
outcome,  or  at  least  Insisted  on  the  urgency 
of  the  problems  which  we  must  suppose  have 
led  to  it.  Many  of  our  proudest  achievements 
are  a  ruin  as  well. 

CONSIDERATION    FOR    LIBERALS 

Liberals,  to  be  sure,  are  not  the  only  people 
In  America  who  have  been  hurt  and  dam- 
aged by  the  violence  of  this  summer.  But 
they,  and  the  poor  themselves,  are  the  only 
ones  who  deserve  much  consideration.  The 
racists  and  reactionaries  and  so-called  con- 
servatives In  Congress,  the  shrewd  careerists 
In  the  Administration  who  have  learned  so 
well  how  to  get  along  with  them  while  keep- 
ing up  appearances,  and  the  great  Indifferent 
American  mass  that  wanted  It  that  way:  for 
them  there  need  be  no  sympathy. 

When  one  reads  Congressman  Mahon  of 
Texas,  chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  describing  Mayor  Cavanagh  of 
Detroit  as  "this  arrogant  man"  for  daring  to 
suggest  last  Sunday,  Just  as  he  did  after  the 
State  of  the  Union  message  last  January, 
that  the  Federal  Government  was  not  facing 
up  to  the  needs  of  our  cities.  It  becomes  clear 
that  the  leaders  of  Congress  have  not  only 
learned  nothing  from  their  failure,  but  that 
neither  do  they  propose  to  forgive  anyone 
who  warned  them  against  It.  They  had  all 
but  destroyed  the  legislative  program  of  John 
F.  Kennedy  when  he  was  murdered,  and  only 
thereafter  relented  somewhat. 

Now  that  American  cities  are  being  as- 
saulted one  after  another  across  the  land, 
they  appear  to  have  decided  against  any 
further  display  of  weakness.  These  are  famil- 
iar men  In  history.  They  are  the  ones  who 
lose  wars,  waste  opportunities,  squander  time 
and  destroy  civilizations. 

They  will  commonly  do  so.  while  Invoking 
Mahon's  principles  of  "discipline,  self  re- 
spect .  .  .  law  and  order."  Yet  It  Is  not  or- 
dained that  they  should  prevail,  and  In  the 
great  crisis  of  the  American  past  they  have 
not.  Whether  they  shall  do  so  now  Is  the 
Issue  before  the  Nation. 

The  outcome  Is  likely  to  be  determined  now 
by  persons  of  good  will — who  actively  desire 
to  see  American  society  continue  to  succeed, 
who  accept  the  fact  that  It  has  in  ways 
failed,  and  realized  that  only  great  and 
costly  effort  can  reverse  the  course  of  events. 

SOURCES    OF    FAILTJRE 

We  liberals  must  enquire  Into  the  sources 
of  our  own  failure,  for  surely  we  have  not 
succeeded  In  bringing  the  Nation  along  with 
us.  It  Is  not  only  useless  and  tasteless  to  get 
Into  a  name-calling  contest  with  our  pre- 
sumed opponents;  It's  also  a  sure  way  to 
avoid  facing  the  f)osslblllty  that  we  have 
some  explaining  to  do  about  the  sources  of 
the  present  crisis. 

We  ourselves  have  lost  battles  and  oppor- 
tunities, and  with  time  growing  short,  we 
would  do  well  to  ask  "why?" 

First,  In  our  concern  to  protect  the  good 
name  of  the  pwor,  espteclally  p)erhaps  the 
Negro  poor,  we  have  entangled  ourselves  In 
positions  that  have  had  the  effect  of  pre- 
venting effective  action  to  help  them. 

Second,  In  our  eagerness  to  see  some  prog- 
ress made  we  have  been  all  too  willing  to 
accept  the  pathetically  underfinanced  pro- 
grams which  have  normally  emerged  from 
Congress,  and  then  to  oversell  them  both  to 
ourselves  and  those  they  are  designed  to  aid. 

Third,  In  our  desire  to  maintain  public 
confidence  In  such  programs,  we  have  tended 
to  avoid  evidence  of  poor  results,  and  In  par- 
ticular have  paid  too  little  heed  to  the  limited 
capacities  of  government  to  bring  about 
social  change. 

These    fallings    have    been    accompanied. 
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moreover,  by  a  formidable  capacity  for  ex- 
plaining them  away 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Newarlc  riots  one 
could  already  detect  our  self-defense  system 
at  work.  Newark,  we  were  beginning  to  say. 
was  alter  all  a  backward  city,  doubtless  run 
by  the  Mafia.  Unemployment  was  high.  The 
mayor  waa  fighting  with  the  poverty  progrum. 
The  poUce  were  brutal  and  corrupt,  Newark. 
we  were  almost  saying,  deserved  a  riot  But 
Detroit  .  .  .  what  have  we  to  say  after 
Detroit? 

Detroit  had  everything  the  Great  Society 
could  wish  for  a  municipality;  a  splendid 
mayor  and  a  fine  governor.  A  high  paying 
and.  thanka  to  the  fiscal  policies  of  the  na- 
tional government,  a  booming  industry,  civil- 
ized by  and  aasoclated  with  the  hands-down 
leading  trade  union  of  the  world. 

Moreover.  It  was  a  city  whose  Negro  resi- 
dents bad  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
position  they  held  in  the  economy  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  area.  Two  able  and  promis- 
ing Negro  Congrecsmen  are  from  Detroit  Re- 
lations between  the  Negro  community  and 
City  Hall  could  hardly  have  t>een  better  De- 
troit NegToee  held  powerful  positions 
throughout  the  city  administration,  and  to 
cap  matters,  the  city  was  equipped  with  the 
very  model  of  a  summer  task  force,  with  a 
solid  program  and  a  24-hour  watch  to  avert 
violence. 

tniB.\N    UNDER    CLASS 

How  then  could  Detroit  rtot?  The  answer 
lies  In  the  quesUon  "Who  rioted''"  The  riot- 
ing was  begun  and  probably  largely  con- 
tinued by  young  persons  sociologists  would 
describe  as  an  urban  under  class.  They  hap- 
pen In  this  case  to  be  Negro  and  American, 
yet  thedr  counterparts  are  to  be  found  In 
the  slums  and  In  the  literature  of  nations 
throughout  the  Weetern  world 

Marx  despaired  of  getting  any  help  for  his 
revolution  from  persons  whose  m.iln  impulses 
seemed  to  be  so  destructive,  both  to  them- 
selves and  the  society  around  them. 

Most  agree  that  the  life  of  this  stratum 
of  society  is  profoundly  different  from  that 
of  most  working  people,  and  certainly  most 
middle  class  people  As  one  middle-aged  Ne- 
gro declared  on  television  at  the  height  of 
the  Detroit  disturbances.  "Vou  dont  see  a 
family  man  out  here  "  He  may  or  may  not 
have  been  right  about  that  moment,  but  his 
understanding  was  sound  violent,  and  crim- 
inal behavior  set  this  group  apart  from  the 
rest  of  society. 

Where  did  this  under  class  come  from? 
How  did  It  form?  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  satisfactory  answer,  save  that  something 
like  It  has  always  been  present  In  most  cities 
In  America,  and  that  there  are  reasonably 
good  slgtis  by  which  to  detect  It  The  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  of  New  York  had  foreseen 
the  formation  of  such  a  cla.ss  among  the 
Catholic  Immigrants  of  the  city,  and  indeed 
was  formed  to  help  the  wretched  young  peo- 
ple— orphans  and  foundlings — involved. 
Their  first  annual  report,  dated  1854.  said: 

"It  should  be  remembered  that  there  are 
no  dangers  to  the  value  of  property  or  to  the 
permanency  of  our  Institutions  so  great  as 
those  from  the  existence  of  such  a  class  of 
vagabond.  Ignorant,  and  ungoverned  chil- 
dren. This  dangerou.s  class  has  not  begxin  to 
show  Itself  as  It  will  In  8  or  10  years  wlien 
these  boys  and  girls  are  matured.  Those  who 
were  too  negligent  or  too  selfish  to  notice 
them  as  children  will  be  fully  aware  of  them 
as  men.  They  will  poison  society  They  will 
perhaps  b«  embittered  at  the  wealth  and  the 
luxuries  they  never  share.  Then  let  society 
beware,  when  the  outcast  vicious,  reckless 
multitude  of  New  York  boys,  swarming  now 
In  every  foul  alley  and  low  street  come  to 
know  their  power  and  use  It." 

A  decade  or  so  ago  we  began  to  detect  the 
formation  of  a  Negro  version  of  this  chiss, 
growing  up  In  our  northern  cities.  Just  as 
certain,  we  did  little  or  nothing  about  It. 


THE   DrPRESSKiN    UNENDED 

The  basic  conditions  that  would  appear 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  such  a  class 
have  clearly  existed  in  our  cities  for  a  gen- 
eration now  First,  and  uppermost,  Is  unem- 
ployment. The  Depression  has  never  ended 
for  the  slum  Negro. 

To  unemployment,  add  low  wages,  add 
miserable  housing.  awJd  vicious  and  perv;islve 
forms  of  racial  discrimination,  compound  It 
all  with  an  essentially  destructive  welfare 
system  and  a  social  sclenti.-.t  would  have 
every  ground  on  which  to  predict  violence 
In  this  violent  country.  Moreover,  there  were 
many  specific  warnings 

1.  The  Increase  In  welfare  dependency. 
Something  like  six  out  of  every  ten  Negro 
youths  reaching  18  has  at  some  time  been 
si.ipported  by  the  Federal  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children  program 

2  The  Increase  In  certain  types  of  crime. 
For  the  crimes  of  burglary,  larceny  and  auto 
theft,  the  Negro  crime  rate  increased  33  per 
cent  between  1960  and  1965.  White  rates  also 
Increised,  but  not  ,is  much. 

3  The  missing  men  in  the  census  count. 
.\t  least  three  years  ago  we  began  to  real- 
ize that  the  number  of  Negro  males  enum- 
erated in  the  1960  census  w.is  far  fewer 
than  It  should  have  been.  We  now  know 
that  altogether  we  missed  10  per  cent  of  the 
Negro  population,  with  a  much  higher  loss 
rate  in  young  adult  males.  Something  like 
one  male  in  six  had  In  effect  simply  dropped 
out  of  organized  society 

4  Educational  failure  For  five  years  or 
more,  we  have  known  that  Negro  children 
were  doing  very  badly  even  In  schools  that 
would  have  to  be  described  as  quite  good. 
For  some  time  we  have  known  that  the 
net  results,  the  failure  rate  on  Selective 
Service  examinations,  were  near  horrendous: 
until  recently,  something  like  56  per  cent 
of  Negro  youth  called  up  for  the  draft  have 
been  falling  the  mental  test — a  sixth  grade 
examination. 

5.  The  steady  deterioration  of  family  struc- 
ture In  low-Income  neighborhoods.  Prob- 
ably not  more  than  a  third  of  the  children 
of  low-Income  Negro  families  now  reach 
18  having  lived  all  their  life  with  both 
their  parents 

This  last  point  Is  often  mlsundersto<xl 
Probably  the  best  available  evidence  we 
have  of  the  increase  or  decrciise  In  the  size 
of  lower  clii.sj;  populations  lies  In  the  sta- 
tistics about  family  life  Breakdown  In  family 
relations  among  poor  persons  is  a  pretty 
good  clue  that  an  under  cl.tss  is  forming 
Many  persons — the  more  liberal  a  person  is 
the  more  likely  he  will  be  to  react  this  way — 
interpret  the  statement  to  mean  that  the 
plight  of  the  piOT  Is  being  blamed  on  the 
state  of  their  families.  In  nther  words,  that 
the  p«;>or  iire  to  bK\me  for  their  troubles. 
But  Just  the  opposite  Is  the  truth:  the  state 
of  the  families  Is  the  best  evidence  of  what 
is  happening  to  the  pcor. 

AVAILABLE    EVIDENCE 

It  happens  that  this  evidence  was  avail- 
able not  only  f  "r  the  Nation,  but  specifically 
for  Detroit  In  1966  the  Detroit  Urban  Le.igue 
published  a  special  study  of  "The  Detroit 
iHiw-Income  Negro  Fimlly."  which  summar- 
ized the-se  developments  In  an  urban  area 
whose  Negro  population  had  grown  In  that 
half  century  from  a  few  thousand  to  two- 
thirds  of  a  million.  The  captions  over  the 
bar  charts  in  the  Urban  League  report  por- 
tray the  life  of  the  Negro  poor  In  a  typical 
northern  city: 

"Nearly  one-third  of  Detroit  area  non- 
white  under  18  live  In  broken  homes  (19601 
.  .  .  Almost  one  Detroit  area  no.i-whlte 
headed  by  a  woman  il960)  .  .  .  About  2C  per 
cent  of  Detroit  area  non-white  females  who 
were  ever  married  are  divorced  or  live  apart 
from  their  husbands  (1950-1960^  .  .  .  One 
out  of  seven   persons  In  Detroit   area   non- 


white  households  are  not  members  of  the 
husb.and-wife-chlld  family  (1960)    .  .  ." 

In  Detroit,  the  report  continued,  the  non- 
white  Illegitimacy  ratio  rose  from  138  0  per 
thousiind  live  births  In  1950  to  156.7  In  1957, 
to  228.4  in  1964.  ( In  line  with  national  trends, 
the  white  Illegitimacy  ratio  during  this  pe- 
riod rose  from  15.0  to  34.5.  but  for  every  two 
white  Illegitimate  children  born  In  the  city, 
there  were  three  non-white.) 

In  a  1965  study  of  low-income  households 
In  Detroit.  Greenleigh  Associates  reported 
"24.9  per  cent  of  the  Negro  households  re- 
ported out-of-wedlock  children  and  only  40 
per  cent  of  the  white  households  did  so  ...  A 
common  pattern  found  was  for  older  chil- 
dren to  be  legitimate  and  younger  children 
to  be  Illegitimate." 

It  would  be  outrageous  and  unforgivable 
at  this  moment  to  pretend  to  understand 
more  than  we  do.  but  we  do  know  that  these 
were  signs  of  trouble  coming.  The  Negro 
community  was  splitting:  on  the  one  hand, 
there  w.as  a  large  and  growing  group  for 
whom  progress  was  real  and  unmistakable. 
But.  for  another  group,  things  were  not  work- 
ing. 

Relatively  they  grew  worse  off.  not  Just 
than  white  society,  but  worse  off  when  com- 
pared  with   other   Negroes 

Negro  leaders  have  naturally  and  properly 
wished  to  draw  attention  to  their  great 
achievements  and  even  greater  potential, 
Trapped  In  their  own  decencies,  liberals  have 
a/greed,  and  so  In  a  hundred  ways,  great  and 
small,  the  problem  of  the  burgeoning  urban 
lower  class  was  concealed. 

If  there  was  delinquency  In  the  slums,  we 
told  ourselves  that  well-to-do  kids  In  the 
suburbs  were  Just  as  unruly  but  were  never 
brought  to  law.  Which  Is  not  true,  but  which 
leaves  everyone  feeling  better.  If  there  are 
fatherless  children  In  the  slums,  we  told 
ourselves  that  white  middle  class  fathers 
are  never  at  home  either  Which  Is  true, 
but  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  It 
also,  somehow,  leaves  those  children  In  the 
slums,  needing  help  and  not  getting  It. 

A  CRUCIAL  OPPOETTTNITT 

When  the  New  Frontier  began  formulating 
Its  programs,  they  were  designed  for  an  es- 
sentially different  class  of  person-  the  com- 
petent, rea.^onably  well  motivated  individual 
who  happened  to  be  out  of  work  or  out  of 
skills,  and  who  would  surely  take  advantage 
of  opportunlt.es  offered  him  Our  one  crucial 
opportunity  came  with  the  major  amend- 
ments to  the  welfare  system  in  1962.  but 
we  did  nothing  then  but  confirm  the  con- 
ventional wisdom  that,  for  ex.ample,  por- 
trayed the  typicil  mother  requiring  aid  for 
dependent  children  as  a  West  Virginia 
miner's  widow.  The  system  was  enlarged 
somewhat,    but    not    changed. 

This  summer,  with  something  like  one 
New  York  City  child  In  five  living  on  welfare. 
Dr.  Mitchell  Ginsberg  of  the  Lindsay  admin- 
Isiratlon  declared  the  system  "bankrupt" 
It  was  Just  as  bankrupt  five  years  ago,  but 
somehow  we  could  not,  would  not  see  It 
then 

There  has  been  a  massive  loss  of  confidence 
on  the  part  of  Negroes  as  to  white  sincerity. 
Two  vears  aeo.  during  the  rioting  In  Watts 
comedian  Dick  Gregory  tried  to  help  calm 
thlnt's  He  w.as  shot  for  his  troubles,  and  told 
the  young  man  who  had  done  It.  "All  right, 
you  shot  me.  Now  go  home  "  Two  months 
ago  at  a  Black  Power  rally  In  Washington 
Grejjory  was  shouting  over  and  again:  "Watts 
was  legal'" 

Our  programs  might  have  far  greater  Im- 
pact If  only  thev  had  been  of  sufficient  size. 
The  amounts  of  money  colng  to  cities  and 
to  the  poor  Increased,  but  In  nothing  like 
the  amounts  or  for  the  purposes  demanded 
by  the  situation. 

Anyone  who  w,as  ln\olved  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  War  on  Poverty  knows  that 
It  was  put  together  by  fiscal  mirrors;  scarcely 
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a  driblet  of  new  money  was  Involved.  Even 
an  element  of  fraud  entered  the  plcttire:  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  began  calculating  In- 
terstate highway  funds  as  part  of  the  finan- 
cial aid  going  to  cities. 

Such  money  Is  of  considerable  aid  to  Gen- 
eral Motors  and  the  United  Automobile 
Workers,  and  the  Acsociation  of  General  Con- 
tractors, but  as  for  the  poor,  the  best  that 
can  be  said  for  It  Is  that  It  destroys  a  lot  of 
bad  housing. 

Here  again  It  was  fear  of,  and  after  a  point 
too  sophisticated  a  knowledge  of,  the  fiscal 
conservatism,  as  well  as  social  complacency  In 
the  Congress  that  held  us  back,  that  even 
somehow  kept  us  from  telling  ourselves  the 
truth. 

Huge-sounding  bills  were  passed,  but  mini- 
appropriations  followed,  and  after  a  point 
both  ends  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  were  co- 
operating in  this  process.  Instead  of  taking 
what  we  could  get,  but  Insisting  that  it  was 
not  enough,  liberals  both  within  and  with- 
out the  Administration  gave  In  to  an  orgy  of 
tub  thumping. 

It  does  not  follow  that  we  raised  hopes  out 
of  all  proportion  to  our  capacity  to  deliver 
on  our  promises,  but  If  we  did.  and  we  must 
have,  we  have  only  ourselves  to  blame. 

Ourselves  and  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 
Somehow  liberals  have  been  unable  to  ac- 
quire from  life  what  conservatives  seem  to  be 
endowed  with  at  birth,  namely  a  healthy 
'  eptlclsm  of  the  powers  of  Government 
agencies  to  do  good. 

The  American  national  Government  Is  a 
superb  Instrument  for  redistributing  power 
and  wealth  in  our  society.  One  person  In  ten 
In  the  United  States,  for  example,  now  gets 
a  Social  Security  check  every  month.  But 
as  an  Instrument  for  providing  services,  es- 
pecially to  urban  lower  class  Negroes,  it  Is 
a  highly  unreliable  device. 

THREE    RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  more  programs,  the  less  Impact.  The 
1966  White  House  conference  "to  fulfill  these 
rights"  produced  a  hundred  pages  of  recom- 
mendations, which  meant  that  the  confer- 
ence was  a  failure  and  a  disaster.  If  it  had 
produced  three  recommendations.  It  might 
have  been  a  success.  I  will  propose  three. 

First,  The  United  States  Government  must 
become  the  employer  of  last  resort,  so  that 
anyone  looking  for  work  and  not  finding  It  Is 
automatically  given  a  Job.  Put  to  work.  If 
this  Is  done  stupidly  It  will  turn  out  to  be  a 
WPA,  but  with  Just  a  little  administrative 
energy  it  can  be  worked  out  that  such  Jobs 
will  be  distributed  throughout  the  labor 
market,  so  that  In  fact  they  are  not  visible 
as  such.  The  Government  must  see  to  It  that 
everyone  looking  for  work  finds  work,  and 
correspondingly  that  those  without  work 
have  no  excuse  for  their  situation. 

Second.  We  have  got  to  get  more  money 
directly  into  the  hands  of  the  poor.  The 
best  way  to  do  this,  or  at  least  the  best  known 
way.  Is  through  a  family  (or  children's)  al- 
lowance. The  United  States  Is  the  only  In- 
dustrial democracy  In  the  world  that  does 
not  have  such  a  system  of  automatic  pay- 
ments for  families  who  are  raising  minor 
children.  We  are  also  the  only  industrial 
democracy  whose  streets  are  filled  with  riot- 
ers each  year.  The  connection  may  not  be 
direct,  or  may  not  exist  at  all,  but  then  it 
may. 

Such  a  payment  would  have  the  advantage 
that  everyone  would  get  It,  not  Just  a  special 
segment  artificially  defined  as  below  a  certain 
Income  line,  or  across  a  certain  racial  line. 

It  has  worked  well  all  over  the  world.  In- 
cluding Canada,  and  for  $9  billion  a  year. 
It  would  be  a  sound  Investment  In  the  future 
as  well  as  the  present. 

Third.  'We  must  rebuild,  or  at  least  clear, 
the  burnt-out  neighborhoods.  The  Federal 
Government  h,as  a  dozen  ways  to  do  this,  and 
It  must.  Otherwise  the  ruins  remain  a  sym- 
bol of  the  Injustices  that  led  to  them.  Accom- 
panying such  a  clearance  and  rebuilding  pro- 


gram, we  simply  must  enact  a  form  of  Fed- 
eral reinsurance  of  small  business  In  such 
areas.  Otherwise  they  will  become  deserts. 

The  problem,  of  course,  is  that  It  is  un- 
likely we  will  do  any  of  these  things,  or  any 
other  things.  Never  has  the  national  instinct 
and  the  national  Interest  appeared  more 
divergent.  The  mood  of  the  Administration 
In  Washington  U  one  of  paralysis.  There  is 
no  political  will  for  the  Executive  branch  to 
move  In  any  direction,  and  nothing  but  fear 
as  to  what  direction  Congress  will  take  If  It 
should  seize  the  Initiative. 

SOURCES   OF   PARALYSIS 

This  paralysis  derives  from  several  sources. 
The  first,  understandably,  Is  disappointment, 
and  not  a  little  bitterness  at  what  has  hap- 
pened. This  is  a  mood  tinged  as  well  with 
exhaustion.  Many  men  In  Washington  have 
been  at  their  desks  for  eight  years.  The  first 
few  were  exhilarating,  but  of  late  an  entirely 
understandable  exhaustion  seems  to  have 
set  in. 

The  second  source  of  paralysis  Is  the  con- 
viction within  the  Administration  that  the 
public  mood  Is  one  of  fierce  dislike  for  Ne- 
groes and  adamant  determination  that  there 
be  "no  reward  for  rioting." 

But  the  third  is  the  decisive  one:  There 
Is  no  money  "^  war  has  used  up  all  the 
available  Inr  "d  taken  us  beyond  that 

to  a  massive  .t.  Washington   does  not 

dare  spend  ai.  ..her  nickel  and  Indeed  ap- 
peared to  be  m  the  process  of  quietly  cutting 
back  many  domestic  programs  when  the 
rioting  resumed  In  June. 

The  result  has  been  a  curious  process  of 
backward  reasoning.  First:  "We  can't  do  any- 
thing." Second:  "We  don't  do  anything." 
Third :  "We  shouldn't  do  anything." 

And,  above  all,  not  giving  ammunition  to 
the  Republican  enemy  by  suggesting  per- 
haps there  were  some  deficiencies  in  our 
approach  to  date.  Beyond  that,  we  are  to 
pray  and  to  await  the  report  of  the  presi- 
dential commission,  which  will  solemnly  re- 
assure us  that  the  FBI  has  found  no  evidence 
of  Communist  conspiracy,  and  that  the  prob- 
lem of  rioting  lies  in  despair  and  hopeless- 
ness in  the  ghetto. 

We  might  get  away  with  it.  Just  possibly. 
Or  we  might  march  directly  Into  a  political 
crisis  that  will  spoil  the  rest  of  the  20th 
Century  for  the  American  people.  Such  a 
disaster  would  be  the  election,  next  year  or 
five  years  from  now,  of  a  determined  right- 
wing  President. 

The  task  of  American  liberals  would  seem 
to  be  clear.  We  cannot  do  anything  without 
the  President,  and  the  President  seems  deter- 
mined to  do  nothing.  Worse,  he  is  denying  It. 
Talk  about  that  rat  bill  Is  meaningless.  The 
rat  bill  was  nothing. 

The  Administration  Is  not  unwilling  to  do 
what  is  needed.  The  matter  Is  more  compli- 
cated. It  would  seem  to  feel  that  the  Con- 
gress is  not  going  to  do  anything  and  that 
therefore  It  will  be  useless  and  worse  to  ask 
and  be  refused.  Not  only  will  the  obstruc- 
tionist majority  say  "no,"  but  from  elsewhere 
there  will  come  a  chorus  of  charges  that  the 
war  in  Vietnam  Is  the  reason  he  will  not 
move. 

This  Is  true,  but  also  Irrelevant.  The  Pres- 
ident dares  not  and  will  not  scrap  the  war 
in  order  to  save  the  cities.  Somehow  he  must 
be  enabled  to  scrap  other  things,  and  raise 
new  funds.  In  order  to  proceed  with  both. 
It  Is  a  time  to  ponder  his  oft-repeated  state- 
ment. In  those  sweet  days,  so  soon  past,  that 
he  Is  the  only  President  we  have. 

The  experience  of  the  Vietnam  protest  will 
hardly  encourage  the  thought  that  he  re- 
sponds to  pressure,  much  less  to  name-call- 
ing. (And  much  less  to  articles  such  as  this.) 
Tlie  only  serious  option  open  to  us  would 
seem  to  be  that  of  trying  to  persuade  the 
public  at  large  that  we  can  do  something 
about  the  causes  of  Negro  violence  that  will 
not  only  help  the  rioters  but  everyone.  It  Is 
time  for  this  fabulously  rich  Nation  to  de- 


clare a  dividend.  A  family  allowance  would 
be  a  good  beginning,  guaranteed  full  employ- 
ment a  logical  accompaniment.  But  perhaps 
there  are  better,  more  feasible  programs  that 
will  work  in  the  slums,  and  yet  assert  the 
unity  of  the  Nation.  Let  vis  look  for  them. 

The  one  thing  going  for  us  is  the  apparent 
fact  that  however  disturbed  the  Nation 
might  be  by  events,  it  is  nonetheless  trying 
to  understand  them.  If  there  is  much  white 
hatred  abroad,  it  has  been  so  far  hesitant  to 
show  itself  in  public.  The  fact  is  that  we  are 
not  the  racist  nation  we  used  to  be. 

We  are  facing  a  problem  we  don't  fully 
understand,  and  certainly  do  not  know  how 
to  solve.  But  to  face  such  situations  with 
calm  and  competence  is  what  marks  us  as 
the  people  we  are.  It  is  what  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy would  have  expected  of  us.  It  is  what 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  of  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  And  a  responsibility  to  demand  of  » 
ourselves. 


VIETNAM:    THE    SIGNS    OF   STALE- 
MATE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
New  York  Times  for  Monday,  August  7, 
1967,  there  appears  an  article,  entitled 
"Vietnam:  The  Signs  of  Stalemate." 
written  by  R.  W.  Apple,  Jr. 

Writing  under  a  Saigon  dateline,  Mr. 
Apple  presents  a  picture  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam  which  is  not  particularly  prom- 
ising. He  does  not  disdain  criticism  of 
the  undue  optimism,  as  he  puts  it,  of 
some  of  our  top  military  and  political 
spokesmen  with  respect  to  the  progress 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  do,  however, 
suggest  that  one  area  which  Mr.  Apple 
completely  ignores,  and  which  he  should 
have  covered,  is  the  degree  to  which  the 
problem  he  analyzes  could  be  diminished 
if  not  eliminated,  once  North  Vietnam 
ceases  and  desists  directing,  controlling, 
and  supplying  the  forces  in  the  south. 

The  best  military  and  political  think- 
ing on  this  subject  holds  to  the  premise 
that  once  the  direction,  control,  and  sup- 
ply from  the  north  ceases,  the  Vietcong 
in  the  south  will  cease  and  desist  by  geo- 
metric progression  from  their  attempts 
to  win  the  country  by  force,  violence,  and 
terror. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  thing  that  this 
article  does  do  is  point  out  what  we  are 
in  for  if  the  north  does  not  cease  and  de- 
sist. Those  who  advocate  stopping  the 
bombing,  pulling  back,  setting  up  a  new 
demilitarized  zone,  and,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  doing  nothing  to  cause  North 
Vietnam  to  cease  and  desist  from  direct- 
ing, controlling,  and  supplying  the  forces 
in  the  south,  would  be  well  advised  to 
read  this  article,  to  see  exactly  what  kind 
of  a  future  their  suggestions  would  lead 

to. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vietnam  :  The  Signs  or  Stalemate 
(By  R.  W.  Apple,  Jr.) 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  August  6. — A  little 
more  than  two  years  ago.  on  July  28,  1965, 
President  Johnson  committed  the  United 
Stetes  more  decisively  than  ever  to  the  war 
In  Vietnam  by  announcing  the  deployment 
of  50.000  more  American  troops  to  this 
stricken  corner  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Last  Thursday,  in  response  to  the  urgent 
entreaties  of  his  commanders,  Mr.  Johnson 
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disclosed  that  he  wou'.'J  send  45.000  to  50.000 
more  men,  for  a  total  of  525.000,  by  next 
June  30. 

Between  these  two  bench  marlts  of  the 
most  frustrating  conflict  In  .American  his- 
tory, the  fighting  has  careered  along,  weelc 
by  bloody  week,  through  wet  seasons  and 
dry.  through  two  Ctiristmas  cease-flres, 
through  peace  feelers  and  escal.itions. 

By  this  weekend.  12.269  Americans  had 
t>een  listed  as  killed  .ind  74.818  is  Injured. 
millions  of  artillery  shells  cind  billions  of 
rifle  bullets  had  been  fired,  and  832  airplanes 
had  fallen  to  enemy  gunners. 

The  war  costs  the  United  States  more  than 
S2-bllllon  each  month 

And  yet.  In  the  opmlo.n  of  most  dlstlnter- 
ested  observers,  the  war  Is  not  going  well 
Victory  Is  not  close  ,at  hand  It  may  be  be- 
yond reach.  It  Is  clearly  unlikely  In  the  next 
year  or  even  the  next  two  years,  and  Ameri- 
can officers  talk  scmberly  about  fighting 
here  for  decades. 

The  official  statements  from  Washington 
and  Saigon  seem  opt:mlstlc,  as  they  have 
been  for  almost  Ave  years.  Gen.  William  C 
Westmoreland,  the  .American  commander  In 
Vletnain,  said  recently  that  his  men  had 
made  "tremendous  progress"  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  said  the  enemy  was  "hurt- 
ing very  badly." 

"Stalemate"  Is  a  fighting  word  In  Wash- 
ington. President  Johnson  rejects  It  as  a  de- 
scription of  the  situation  in  Vietnam  But  It 
Is  the  word  used  by  almost  all  Americans 
here,  except  the  top  offlclals,  to  characterize 
what  Is  happening  They  use  the  word  for 
many  reasons.  Including  the  following: 

The  Americans  and  their  allies,  having 
killed  by  their  own  count  200.000  enemy 
troops,  now  face  the  largest  enemy  force  they 
have  ever  faced:  297  000  men.  again  by  their 
own  count. 

The  enemy  has  progressed  from  captured 
rifles  and  skimpy  supplies  to  rockets,  artillery, 
heavy  mortors,  a  f.imlly  of  automatic  In- 
fantry weapons  and  flame  throwers,  most  of 
which  has  been  brought  Into  South  Vietnam 
In  the  face  of  American  air  power. 

1.2  million  allied  troops  have  been  able  to 
secure  only  a  fraction  of  a  country  less  than 
one  and  a  half  times  the  size  of  New  Tork 
State. 

The  allies  are  reaching  the  bottom  of  their 
ready  manpower  pool,  while  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  committed  only  one-flfth  of 
their  regular  army 

Above  all.  If  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
American  troops  were  magically  whisked 
away,  the  South  Vletnajnese  regime  would 
almost  certainly  crumble  within  months,  so 
little  have  the  root  problems  been  touched. 

iafEMT'8  TZNACITT  ncnES  .'\WESOME  U  S    EFFORT 

It  Is  true,  as  General  Westmoreland  has 
often  said,  that  the  United  States  has  built 
an  awesome  logistical  empire  In  Vietnam, 
that  the  enemy  seldom  wins  a  major  battle, 
that  more  highways  are  op)en  than  before, 
that  American  bombe.  have  severely  ham- 
pered Hanoi's  war  effort,  that  the  Vletcong 
are  suSerlng. 

But  the  enemy  continues  to  fight  with 
tenacity.  Imagination  and  courage,  and  no 
one  knows  when  he  will  stop 

The  goal  of  American  policy  simply  stated. 
Is  to  defeat,  together  with  the  other  allies. 
the  Vletcong  guerrillas  and  their  backers,  the 
North  Vietnamese,  so  that  South  Vietnam's 
nationalists  can  transform  their  society  Into 
something  strong  and  durable. 

Originally,  American  troops  were  to  form 
a  serl^  of  dikes,  or  military  shields,  around 
critical  areas,  so  that  the  South  Vietnamese. 
sheltered  frtxn  North  Vietnam's  regulars, 
could  regroup  and  build 

Thte  Is  Btlll  the  role  of  the  gallant  marines 
along  the  demintari7,ed  zone,  facing  the 
North  Vietnamese  homeland,  who  have  lost 
10,000  men  killed  or  wounded  since  Jan.  1:  of 
the  PV>urth  Infantry  Division,  along  the  Cam- 
bodian border,  and  of  other  divisions   that 


mount  search-and-destroy  operations  In 
eneniv  b:ise  areas. 

It  is  galling  work  Because  the  enemy  can 
fade  into  redoubts  or  across  borders  where 
the  Americans  cannot  follow  him.  the  same 
unit  must  be  smashed  again  and  again.  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  once  conceded  that  he 
was  unable  to  hurt  any  unit  so  badly  that  It 
could  not  be  refitted  in  90  diiys. 

FRUSTRATION    DRIVES    ALLIES    TO    HEAVaER 
WEAPONS 

Frustrated,  the  allies  have  turned  lncre!\s- 
Ingly  to  the  use  of  artillery  ai:d  alr[x>wer  to 
hurt  the  enemy,  substituting  F-lOO  fighter- 
bombers  and  l.=>5-mm  howitzers  for  Infan- 
trymf'n.  The  natural  tendency  of  a  tech- 
nological society  Is  to  spend  its  steel  and  Its 
Inventiveness  rather  than   Its  men. 

But  In  Vletn.un,  technology  Is  no  substi- 
tute for  the  man  on  the  ground  Artillery 
does  not  keep  the  Vletcong  from  moving  at 
night,  patrolling  does  The  artillery.  In  fact, 
often  hurts  more  than  it  helps.  When  a  155- 
mm  shell,  aimed  almost  at  random  Into  the 
gloom,  crashes  onto  a  sleeping  hamlet,  po- 
tential Vletcong  are  often  created  In  an  In- 
stant The  most  damaging  fact  Is  this:  Be- 
hind these  dikes  that  have  been  manned  at 
the  co6t  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  al- 
most nothing  h.is  improve<l.  The  North  Viet- 
namese have  been  pushed  back  Into  their 
lairs,  away  from  the  hamlets  and  vlll.iges. 
but  security  In  the  countryside  Is  as  bad  as 
ever. 

"I've  destroyed   the Division   three 

tlme,s,"  a  senior  American  generaj  said  the 
other  day.  "I've  chased  main-force  units  all 
over  the  country,  iind  the  Impact  was  zilch: 
It  meant  nothing  to  the  people." 

So  now  the  Americans  implicitly  admitting 
that  they  despair  of  results  from  the  South 
Vietnamese  themselves,  are  moving  into  ac- 
tion against  the  guerrillas,  while  tr>1ng  at 
the  same  time  to  keep  the  North  Vietnamese 
off  balance 

Of  the  25  American  units  of  regimental  or 
brigade  size  deployed  In  Vietnam  14  are 
committed  to  the  grisly  business  of  dlgerfng 
out  the  mines  In  roads  and  defending  tiny 
hamlets. 

"We  are  on  the  way  to  a  policy  of  occupa- 
tion In  this  country."  a  Washington  official 
said  not  long  ago.  "We  have  found  that  un- 
less we  put  enormous  numbers  of  our  own 
troops  Into  a  very  small  area  the  thing 
doesn't  go." 

WHERE    Bio   UNTT8   MANACE,    SMALLER    ONES   TAIL 

Where  large  units  have  been  committed — 
for  example,  the  First  Cavalry  Division  (.Air- 
mobile* on  the  Bongson  plain  and  the  South 
Koreans  In  Phuyen  Province — progress  has 
been  made 

WTiere  the  same  tactic  ha."!  been  tried  with 
smaller  units.  It  has  not  worked  The  Marines, 
stretched  thin,  have  been  trying  to  pacify 
the  area  around  the  Danang  air  base  for  two 
years,  but  they  were  unable  to  prevent  the 
rocket  attack  July  15  that  took  a  heavy  toll 
in  men  and  machines. 

Army  units  have  been  eneaeed  for  months 
In  Operation  Rang  Dong,  the  struggle  to  se- 
cure the  approaches  to  Saigon,  but  during  the 
last  two  weeks  the  guerrillas  have  mined 
Route  4,  the  main  road  to  the  Mekong  Delta, 
have  stn.ick  with  mortar?!  at  the  Nhabe  naval 
complex  within  sight  of  the  lights  of  Saigon, 
and  have  flred  their  rockets  Into  key  Ameri- 
can bases 

In  all  53  districts  of  the  III  Corps — the 
sector  around  Saigon  where  the  earth  has 
been  scorched  in  Operations  Junction  City, 
Cedar  Falls  and  Manhattan — there  remains  a 
virtually  complete  guerrilla  structure-  a  10- 
man  squad  for  each  hamlet,  a  30-man 
platoon  for  each  village,  an  80-man  com- 
pany for  each  district,  and  at  th^  top  a  350- 
man  company  for  each  of  12  provinces 

The  Vletcong  have  the  Incalculable  advan- 
tage of  the  tactical  offensive.  The  allies  must 


defend  and  build:   the  Vletcong  serve  their 
ends  by  attacking  and  falling  back. 

FOR  A  COMPLETE  SHIELD,  EIGHT  MILLION  TROOPS 

To  repeat  the  pattern  of  Phuyen  and 
Blnhdlnh  In  all  the  populous  areas  of  South 
Vietnam,  one  ranking  American  official  has 
estimated,  the  allies  would  require  eight  mil- 
lion men.  Even  then,  as  General  Westmore- 
land has  acknowledged,  the  problem  would 
not  Immediately  be  so*^e3~'because  If  the 
Americans  pulled  back\  the  enemy  would 
filter  down  from  the  hUJw 

The  situation  has  remrnaed  more  than  one 
American  In  South  Vietnam  of  these  lines  by 
Lewis  Carroll: 

"If  seven  maids  with  seven  mops 

Swept  It  for  half  a  year. 
Do  you  supp<')se,"  the  Walrus  said, 

"That  they  could  get  it  clear?" 
"I  doubt   It,"  said   the   Carpenter, 

And  shed  a  bitter  tear. 

The  answer  to  the  seeming  Impasse  U 
pacification — reestablishing  the  Government 
presence  In  the  hamlets  so  that  the  peasants 
will  want  to  defend  themselves  and  will  have 
the  means  to  do  so. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  United  States  has 
built  schools,  pigpens  and  marketplaces;  the 
South  Vietnamese  have  conducted  village  and 
hamlet  elections;  a  total  of  315,000  paclflca- 
tlon  workers,  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese soldiers  and  civil  servants  have  been 
committed:  the  American  command  struc- 
ture has  been  reorganized  and  enormous 
sums  are  being  spent  this  year:  $400-mlUlon 
by  the  Americans.  $I35-mUllon  by  the  South 
Vietnamese. 

SOME      SAY       IMMENSE      EFFORT      CVARANTEES 
PROGRESS 

Some  American  officials  argue  that  progress 
Is  Inevitable  because  of  the  resources  In- 
volved, that  If  enough  manpower  and  money 
are  poured  out  of  Saigon,  some  of  It,  some- 
how, will  have  an  Impact  on  the  faraway 
peasant 

But  the  ground  to  be  covered  Is  enormous. 
According  to  the  new  system  lor  evaluating 
hamlets,  a  total  of  1.944  out  of  12,537  are 
controlled  by  the  Government — ^a  figure 
amounting  to  fewer  than  one  In  six.  The 
rest  are  contested  or,  to  some  degree,  con- 
trolled by  the  Vletcong. 

Some  of  the  most  experienced  Americans 
here  consider  a  hamlet  secure  when  Its  chief 
Is  willing  to  sleep  In  It.  About  2,000  are 
thought  to  meet  this  criterion. 

The  modest  goal  for  this  year  Is  the  pacifi- 
cation of  1.100  hamlets,  most  of  them  In  26 
priority  areas;  but  even  this  seems  beyond 
the  present  9t:ite  of  the  art  Of  the  44  prov- 
inces, 26  are  behind  schedule.  American  of- 
ficials concede  that  pacification  Is  at  best 
creeping  ahead  In  three-quarters  of  the 
country  and  stopped  cold  in  the  northern 
part. 

Competent  pacification  workers  are  be- 
coming harder  and  harder  to  recruit;  the 
goal  of  41,000  by  the  end  of  1967  will  not 
be  reached,  and  those  already  at  work  are 
being  killed  at  a  rate  near  15  a  week.  The 
53  South  Vietnamese  Army  battalions  sup- 
pi^sedly  protecting  the  workers  are  not  doing 
so.  Morale  is  so  bad  that  13  of  every  100 
workers  are  expected  to  desert  during  1967. 

A  senior  American  said  recently.  "There 
Is  at  le.ast  a  2-to-l  chance  that  we  will  In- 
cre.ise  the  momentum  of  pacification  over  the 
next  12  or  18  months." 

But  nothing  better  than  this  can  bo  hoped 
for.  In  the  opinion  of  many  observers,  with- 
out a  thorough  overhaul  of  South  Vietnamese 
society — without  a  second  revolution  to 
coiuiter  the  revolution,  however  bogus,  that 
the  Vletcong  have  promised  for  more  than  a 
decade. 

PitASANTS    CAN    BE    RALLIED    BUT    A    CAl-SE   IS 
LACKING 

The  peasants,  by  and  large,  are  apolitical. 
They  stand  by  and  watch  as  they  are  buffeted 
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bv  the  w.^r.  They  want  security  more  than 
anvthing  else,  but  they  can  be  rcUled  to  an 
Ideal,  as  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vlet- 
cong have  sometanes  shown. 

The  Ideal  Is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  Saigon. 

Unless  a  theme  more  positive  and  more 
stirring  than  simple  anti-Communism  can  be 
found,  the  war  appe-ars  likely  to  go  on  until 
someone  gets  tired  and  quits,  which  could 
lake  generations. 

Unless  the  central  fact  of  the  allied  war 
pgc.ri—the  critical  lack  of  commitment  of 
South  Vietnamese  society  to  work  for  Its  own 
survival — Is  changed,  there  can  be  no  real 
Victory  because  there  can  be  no  viable,  demo- 
cratic Vietnamese  fociety,  which  is  what  the 
United  States  came  here  to  help  build. 

The  Americans  responsible  for  the  war 
effort  seem  to  have  given  relatively  little 
thought  to  this  problem,  perhaps  because  It 
drives  them  up  against  the  reality  that  the 
people  they  are  fighting  for  are  none  too 
eager  to  fight  for  themselves. 

Consider,  for  example.  General  Westmore- 
land's program  for  improving  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army.  It  Is  contained  In  a  thick 
booklet  stamped  "Secret,"  and  it  Includes  44 
subprograms — all  of  which  relate  to  more 
equipment,  better  professional  training, 
more  advisers.  None  relate  to  what  football 
coaches  like  to  call  "the  will  to  win." 

Commenting  on  this  preoccupation  with 
the  material.  The  Saigon  Post  recalled  the 
recent  fate  of  the  Egyptian  Army,  with  Its 
magnificent  Soviet-made  tanks  and  Jets,  and 
suggested  that  South  Vietnam's  generals 
bear  In  mind  Napoleon's  dictum:  "The  moral 
Is  to  the  physical  as  3  to  1." 

80CTH    VIETNAMESE    TROOPS    CONSIDERED    INEPT 

Allowing  for  such  exceptional  units  as  the 
marines,  the  rangers  and  the  paratroops,  the 
performance  of  South  Vietnam's  forces  has 
been  shockingly  bad.  In  the  opinion  of  most 
adilsers 

Commanders  only  reluctantly  commit 
their  units  to  battle,  because  they  are  afraid 
of  losing  men.  Once  In  battle,  they  are  often 
unable  to  rally  their  troops.  South  Viet- 
namese units  broke  and  ran  during  the 
early  fighting  around  Conthlen  and  again 
during  recent  fighting  In  the  Mekong  Delta. 

One  recent  Instance  of  Inaction  by  Gov- 
ernment troops  occurred  In  the  middle  of 
May.  The  Vletcong  overran  a  battalion  com- 
mand post  In  the  delta,  killing  three  Amer- 
ican advisers  and  29  South  Vietnamese.  One 
enemy  body  was  found  after  the  attack. 
Three  South  Vietnamese  companies  sat  out 
the  action  only  300  yards  away. 

After  years  of  cajolery  by  their  advisers, 
Government  units  still  operate  Ineffectively 
at  night  (as,  Indeed,  some  American  units 
do).  A  visitor  recently  inspected  three  "night 
patrols"  in  three  parts  of  the  country.  One 
was  walking  down  a  highway  with  transistor 
radio  blaring,  one  was  asleep  In  a  house  and 
the  third  was  hiding  In  a  cave. 

The  American  advisers — whose  superiors, 
Including  General  Westmoreland,  have  re- 
fused to  demand  the  removal  of  Incompetent 
leaders — have  had  little  Impact.  One  former 
adviser  described  his  role  as  that  of  "a  glori- 
fied radio  operator,  tolerated  only  because  I 
could  call  In  air  strikes." 

"need  for  REINFORCEMENTS  A  MEASURE  OF  OXm 
FAILURE" 

"Every  time  Westy  makes  a  speech  about 
how  good  the  South  Vietnam  Army  Is,"  an- 
other general  has  said,  "I  want  to  ask  him 
why  he  keeps  calling  for  more  Americans. 
His  need  for  reinforcements  Is  a  measure  ol 
our  failure  with  the  Vietnamese." 

At  the  same  time,  paradoxically,  the  Amer- 
icans have  created  a  dependent  psychology 
In  which  the  South  Vietnamese  abdicate  re- 
sponsibility In  combat  only  to  reassert  it 
later. 

An  experienced  adviser  tells  of  having  led 
a  Government  battalion  In  a  ferocious  all- 
night  battle  while  Its  commander  hid  In  a 


foxhole.  The  next  morning,  the  commander 
emerged,  shook  himself  and  ordered  his  men 
to  move  out.  When  the  American  suggested 
that  a  less  bunched-up  formation  might  be 
better,  the  commander  coldly  ignored  him. 

At  bottom.  American  officers  say  when  they 
know  that  they  will  not  be  quoted  by  name, 
the  trouble  with  the  South  Vietnamese  Army 
is  a  lack  of  leadership.  The  flghtlng  men  are 
tough,  willing  and  courageous,  but  like  sol- 
diers everywhere,  they  are  worthless  If  badly 
led   and   poorly  motivated. 

The  lack  of  leaders  Is  heartbreaking  to 
those  who  would  reform  the  army.  The  best 
talent  In  the  current  generation  has  long 
since  been  lost :  Thousands  of  men  who  might 
be  leading  South  Vietnamese  troops  in  com- 
bat are  serving  with  the  North  Vietnamese 
or  the  Vletcong.  heirs  to  the  country's  na- 
tionalist revolution  against  the  French.  Of 
all  the  Government  officers  serving  as  Ueu- 
ter.ant  colonel  or  higher,  only  two  fought  on 
the  side  of  the  Vletmlnh  In  the  war  against 
the  French. 

Some  potential  leaders  are  languishing  In 
exile  as  a  result  of  the  purges  of  the  last 
decade.  Countless  others  have  been  killed  In 
battle. 

MANY   OFFICERS   POUND   WEART   AND  CYNICAL 

In  their  place  stands  a  corps  of  young  of- 
ficers, often  incompetent  and  more  often  cor- 
rupt. Weary  of  the  war  and  cynical  toward 
It,  many  of  them  work  a  four-and-a-half- 
day  week,  leaving  their  troops  at  noon  Friday 
and  repairing  to  Cantho  or  Danang  or  Saigon 
in  search  of  diversion.  It  Is  not  uncommon  to 
see  two  dozen  off-duty  army  officers  taking 
their  ease  of  a  Saturday  night  in  Maxim's,  a 
frightfully  expensive  Saigon  nightclub. 

Watching  one  such  group  drive  through 
town  in  a  long  black  car  recently,  a  Viet- 
namese student  commented,  "Nguyen  Huu 
Tho  doesn't  live  like  that." 

Mr.  Tho  is  chairman  of  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front,  political  arm  of  the  Vletcong. 

Saigon's  army  hardly  seems  a  likely  force  to 
lead  a  revolution,  and  whatever  can  be  said 
of  the  army  can  be  said  of  the  Government  as 
well,  for  the  army  Is  the  Government. 

If  the  villagers  resent  soldiers  who  steal 
their  rice  and  chickens,  they  resent  far  more 
the  corrupt  district  and  province  officials, 
nearly  all  of  them  military  men.  They  resent, 
for  example,  the  delta  province  chief  whose 
waterworks  and  electrical  plant  serve  his 
headquarters  and  his  house  but  not  a  single 
peasant  hut;  and  they  resent  the  highlands 
province  chief  who  sold  them  diseased  pigs, 
bought  with  American  aid  funds,  at  enor- 
mous profit  to  himself. 

TALES    OF    CORRUPnON    ABOUND    IN    SAIGON 

The  corruption — the  sense  of  a  diseased 
society — is  most  pervasive  in  Saigon.  Many 
of  the  stories  that  float  through  the  city's 
cafes  are  no  doubt  false;  but  In  a  sense,  that 
does  not  matter  because  most  of  the  people 
believe  them. 

This  belief  Is  a  major  political  fact,  con- 
tributing to  cynicism  and  noncommitment. 
Conceivably  General  X's  wife  did  not  buy 
and  sell  draft  deferments;  but  everyone  said 
she  did.  The  question  has  been  asked:  Is  it 
reasonable  to  expect  young  men  to  volunteer 
eargerly  to  fight  for  their  country  In  this 
kind  of  atmosphere? 

La  Thanh  Nghe,  a  former  Cabinet  minister, 
is  accused  of  having  sold  antibiotics  to  the 
Vletcong  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  having 
earned  almost  a  million  doUars  in  kickbacks 
from  American  drug  suppliers.  Policemen  on 
duty  at  night  along  Tu  Do  Street  tell  a  Jour- 
naUst  that  they  will  need  $3  to  be  sure  his 
car  is  not  towed  away.  Clerks  on  the  piers, 
unable  to  locate  the  papers  needed  to  clear 
a  shipment  through  customs,  suddenly  find 
them  when  $10  passes  across  the  counter. 

Added  to  this  U  a  civil  service  so  weary, 
so  undermanned,  so  bogged  down  In  antique 
French  techniques — 18  seals  and  signatures 
are   required    on   one   car-ownership    docu- 


ment— that  the  tiniest  tasks  require  weeks. 
This  is  the  system  through  which  the  paci- 
fication campaign  must  be  made  to  work, 
through  which  the  army  must  be  reformed, 
the  economy  must  be  managed,  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  people  must  somehow  be 
won. 

WHAT    KY   AND   THIEU    SAY,    AND    WHAT   THEY   DO 

Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  and  Lieut.  Gen. 
Nguyen  Van  Thieu,  the  chief  of  state,  say 
all  the  right  words,  promising  social  Justice, 
an  end  to  corruption  and  a  liberal  revolution 
that  will  make  the  task  of  the  Communists 
impossible. 

But  Premier  Ky  also  once  advised  Western 
Journalists  to  "watch  what  I  do,  not  what  I 
say" — and  watching  is  not  often  encouraging. 

After  months  of  American  prodding,  for 
Instance,  the  Government  issued  Its  proc- 
lamation of  national  reconciliation,"  sup- 
posedly the  beginning  of  a  campaign  to  per- 
suade high-ranking  Vletcong  to  defect.  Since 
then,  the  subject  has  been  dropped,  and  only 
one  field-grade  enemy  officer  has  turned  him- 
self in. 

Four  men  who  know  Vietnam  well  have 
also  watched.  They  recently  said  the  same 
thing  in  different  ways. 

A  former  Premier  commented;  "The  prob- 
lem Isn't  the  North  Vietnamese  Army.  It's  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government." 

An  American  who  has  worked  In  the  prov- 
inces for  more  than  five  years:  "Nobody 
considers  the  Vletcong  Robin  Hood  any  more. 
But  the  Government  and  the  army  are  still 
the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham,  and  you'll  never 
sell  that." 

A  Saigon  editor:  "What  Is  needed  is  some- 
one who  can  seriously  make  the  same  claim 
on  the  lovalty  of  the  people  as  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
does  In  the  North.  Without  that,  there  can 
be  nothing.  The  Americans  will  never  under- 
stand, but  it  Is  obvious  that  the  problem 
Is  not  military  but  political,  not  American  but 
Vietnamese.  We  have  more  of  everything 
military — more  bombing,  more  troops,  more 
money — yet  the  situation  does  not  change. 
This  can  be  explained  only  In  terms  of  the 
population's  Indifference,  or  even  hostility,  to 
Saigon." 

A  young  army  officer:  "No  South  Viet- 
namese whose  career  or  pocketbook  isn't  in- 
volved really  looks  up  to  or  respects  Ky.  He 
could  never  be  our  national  hero — too  young, 
too  flashy,  too  American,  too  much  the  play- 
boy, too  much  the  pilot." 

ELECTIONS    VIEWED     AS     A     WAY    TO     TURN     THE 
TIDE IF 

Confronted  with  these  attitudes,  and  with 
open  insurrection  by  militant  Buddhists,  the 
Government  consented  to  national  elections 
this  fall.  They  offer  an  enormous  opportunity, 
everyone  here  agrees,  to  rally  the  people  be- 
hind Saigon,  to  give  the  country  a  psychologi- 
cal lift,  to  dash  the  claims  of  the  Vletcong 
to  legitimacy  and  possibly  even  to  open  the 
way  to  peace  negotiations. 

But  the  military's  old  habits  persist;  It 
would  be  unrealistic  not  to  expect  them  to. 
At  the  generals'  insistence,  the  only  serious 
peace  candidate,  Au  Truong  Thanh,  was  ruled 
off  the  ballot,  and  the  only  nominee  even 
remotely  Identifiable  as  a  national  hero,  MaJ. 
Gen.  Duong  Van  Minh,  was  refused  permis- 
sion to  return  to  the  country. 

Several  left-wing  candidates  for  the  Senate 
were  also  denied  the  right  to  run. 

A  Saigon  newspaper  spoke  for  most  of 
the  country's  Intelligentsia  and  most  civilian 
politicians  when  it  said;  "This  may  succeed 
in  keeping  out  [of  office]  the  people  dedicated 
to  radical  social  changes  and  reforms,  and 
to  ridding  our  people  of  Inequalities  and  in- 
justices with  the  perpetuation  of  which  we 
would  not  triumph  over  Communism." 

The  remaining  candidates — a  collection  of 
middle-aged  and  middle-class  conservatives — 
seem  to  offer  no  real  alternatives.  The  most 
prominent  of  these,  Tran  Van  Huong,  Is  con- 
sidered  an   elderly,   kindly   and   thoroughly 
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honest  retired  teacher  whose  brief  term  as 
Premier  In  1964  and  larta  was  characterized 
chiefly  by  his  stubbornness.  Even  his  suf>- 
porters  concede  that  he  is  not  the  vibrant 
national  leader  the  country  needs. 

OUTLOOK  AITER  THE  VOTING:    NO  BASIC  CHANCES 

Neither  Mr.  Huona;  nor  any  of  the  nine 
other  civilian  candidates  Ls  given  more  than 
a  slight  chance  of  winning,  even  if  the  bal- 
loting Is  scrupulously  honest,  which  few  ex- 
pect It  to  be.  The  buUt-m  advantages  of  In- 
cumbents, here  as  elsewhere,  are  so  great 
that  only  a  figure  of  great  charisma  can 
overcome  them. 

So  the  outloolc.  four  weets  before  election 
day.  Is  for  a  ratification  of  the  Thleu-Ky  re- 
gime, with  all  that  would  mean;  a  "legiti- 
mized" but  essentially  unchanged  centra! 
Government,  continuation  of  heavy-handed 
police  tactics,  the  same  generally  corrupt  of- 
ficials In  the  provinces,  the  same  dispirited 
army,  more  war. 

The  prospect  may  be  agonizing  to  Amer- 
icans, but  It  is  far  worse  for  the  South  Vlet- 
najnese. 

"What  am  I  to  do"""  a  young  businessman 
asked  a  friend  not  long  ago  "Vote  for  Thleu 
and  Ky,  and  watch  my  country  get  torn 
apart  for  four  more  years?  Vote  for  one  of 
the  civilians,  when  you  and  I  both  know 
they  cant  provide  any  real  leadership?  Join 
the  Vletcong?  Go  to  France  or  America? 

"Tou  know  I  can't  do  any  of  those  things 
I  shall  Just  have  to  watt  longer  " 

LOTALTIES    or    THE    HaMLETS 

Saioon,  Sodth  Vietnam,  .\us:ust  6— Fol- 
lowing Is  a  table,  based  on  ofBclal  United 
States  data,  breaking  down  South  Vietnam's 
hamlet  population  according  to  degree  of 
loyalty  to  the  Saigon  Government  or  the 
Vletcong.  Added  to  the  hamlet  population, 
the  nation's  3,732.500  city  dwellers  account 
for  the  total  population.  17.165,300. 

Total  government              Hamlets  Population 

control. - 168  489,300 

Partial  government 

control    1,776  3,129,100 

Contested  (government- 
leaning) 3,245  4,360,600 

Contested  (Vletcong- 

leanlag) 2.156  1,976,100 

Partial  Vletcong  control.  528  402,  200 

Total  Vletcong  control.,  3,978  2,923,200 

Uncla«8lfl»d    686  152,300 

Total    - 12.537     13.432.800 


NEW  NORTH  \'IETNAM  ARTILLERY 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr  President,  in  the 
August  6,  1967,  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times,  there  appears  an  article  entitled 
"New  Arms  Sites  Peril  7th  Fleet.'  It  de- 
scribes some  of  the  new  implements  being 
erected  In  North  Vietnam  near  the  coast, 
and  Intimates  that  these  are  either  for 
surface-to-surface  mi.ssiles.  which  could 
be  used  against  our  Navy  ships,  or  pos- 
sibly long-ransre  artilierv  for  the  same 
purpose.  It  points  out  that  this  equip- 
ment Is  being  received  from  the  Soviet 
Union;  and  I  think  it  would  be  well  for 
those  who  are  wonderlns?  why  the  war 
Is  being  prolonged  and  to  read  the  article 
and  see  that  a  greater  variety  of  weapons 
to  be  used  against  our  men  and  those  of 
our  allies  is  beins  Introduced,  how  they 
are  traceable  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  need  for  the  American  people  to 
recognize  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  not 
as  yet,  nor  is  there  anything  in  the  evi- 
dence to  Indicate  that  it  will  hereafter, 
changed  Its  mdnd  on  the  issue  of  the 
support  of  North  Vietnam  in  the  war 
that  is  now  going  on. 


I  have  said  many  times,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  war  would  be  greatly 
shortened,  if  not  ended  almost  overnight, 
were  it  not  for  the  tremendous  amount  of 
military  supplies  and  equipment  being 
furnished  by  the  Soviet  Union.  There  are 
those  who  argue  that  the  Soviet  Union 
does  not  want  the  war  In  Vietnam  to  con- 
tinue, and  that  it  will  serve  as  a  great 
peacemaking  catalyst  if  we  will  only  per- 
severe and  be  nice  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  recent  record  does  not  bear  out 
such  optimism  at  all.  The  evidence  is  all 
on  the  other  side,  and  the  article  to  which 
I  have  referred  Ls  just  another  one  of  the 
items  of  evidence  that  are  mounting  to 
show  that  the  real  enemy  behind  North 
Vietnam  is  the  Soviet  Union.  I  think  our 
foreign  policy  and  our  actions  should  be 
gaged  accordinsly 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beint;  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
New   Asms   Sites   Peril    7th   Fleet — UNmsD 

STATES    FE.AaS    VIETNAM    FOE    Is    SETTING    UP 

MissrLES  OR   Lo.nc-Rance   Artillery 
(By  WUUamBeecher) 

Washington,  August  5 — Aerial  reconnais- 
sance has  detected  a  handful  of  elaborate 
new  concrete  weapons  Installations  along 
the  North  Vietnamese  coast  between  Thanh- 
hoa  and  Etonghol.  Defense  department  ana- 
lysts are  puzzled  and  somewhat  concerned 
over  the  p>osslble  purpose  of  the  new 
lnst.iUat!ons. 

Some  analvsti  believe  the  Russians  may  be 
prep;^rlng  to  Introduce  surface-to-surface 
guided  missiles,  and  others  believe  long- 
range  coast  artillery  is  nwre  likely.  The  lat- 
ter view  seems  to  predominate. 

Most  analysts  agree  that.  In  either  case, 
the  development  bodes  111  for  the  ships  of 
the  United  States  Seventh  Fleet,  which  have 
been  delivering  heavy  air  and  artillery 
strikes  against  North  Vietnam  with  relative 
Impunity 

RUSSIAN    PLANS    ASSESSED 

The  naval  activity  Is  scheduled  to  increase 
with  'he  decision  to  reactivate  the  battle- 
ship New  Jersey  Her  nine  16-lnch  guns  are 
capable  of  pouring  1,900-pound  shells  over 
ranges  exceeding  20  miles 

"We  can't  be  sure  the  Soviets  won't  pro- 
vide surface-to-surface  missiles  to  North 
Vietnam."  said  one  top  Pentagon  officer.  ''But 
we  don't  think  they're  anxious  to  do  so.  They 
realize  that,  beyond  attacking  the  launching 
sites,  we  might  feel  compelled  to  escalate 
the  war  still  further  And  we  don't  think  the 
Russians  want  that" 

He  said  the  Introduction  of  advanced  new 
weapons  r-.ystems  would  also  Impose  added 
strains  on  the  supply  lines  Into  and  in  North 
Vietnam 

But  he  conceded  that  If  Hanoi  were  able  to 
sink  a  destroyer,  crul.ser  or  aircraft  carrier 
with  a  missile.  It  would  gain  a  major  propa- 
ganda coup 

He  and  other  officials  doubt  that  surface- 
to-surface  mls.sUes,  if  Introduced,  would  be 
fired  at  specific  targets  In  S>juth  Vietnam, 
such  as  airfields  "They  can  do  more  damage 
with  short-range  mortars  and  rockets."  said 
one  official. 

The  coastal  location  of  Installations  also 
bolsters  the  theory  that  the  targets  would  be 
at  sea. 

DETAI15  NOT  DI-'iCTTSSED 

Pentagon  officials  are  reluctant  to  discuss 
details  of  the  reconnaissance  sightings.  The 
concrete  Installations,  they  say.  are  clearly 
unlike  positions  associated  with  surface-to- 
air  missiles,  whether  In  North  Vietnam,  the 
Soviet  Union.  China  or  Cuba 


In  apparent  conjunction  with  the  new 
sites,  they  say.  "caves."  also  protected  by 
concrete,  are  being  dug  In  the  hlghlandi 
along  the  coast.  Most  analysts  suggest  these 
might  be  meant  for  ammunition  or  weapow 
storage.  A  minority  believes  the  caves  might 
be  used  to  house  missiles  or  long-range  ar- 
tillery. 

Officials  decline  to  say  whether  the  new 
positions  have  been  under  attack,  but  pre- 
sumably they  have. 

Military  and  intelligence  sources  Insist 
there  has  been  no  evidence  of  surface-to- 
surface  missiles  In  North  Vietnam. 

POSSIDLE    SOVIET    MISSILES 

If  they  should  appear,  likely  candidates  in- 
clude the  following: 

Kennel-8,  a  short-range  antishlpplng  ml«- 
slle  designed  Initially  for  launching  from  g 
bomber.  The  28-foot-long  turbojet  missile 
has  a  16-foot  wingspread  and  resembles  » 
small  Jet  fighter. 

Shaddock,  a  40-foot  missile  with  a  range 
estimated  at  over  200  miles.  It  has  been 
paraded  through  Moscow  and  the  Soviet  press 
described  It  as  a  coastal-defense  missile. 

Styx,  a  20-foot  missile  resembling  the 
Kennel-8.  One  version  has  a  15-mlle  range 
and  another  Is  believed  somewhat  longer 
ranged.  The  Styx  Is  the  standard  armament 
on  small  Soviet  missile  boats. 

Scud,  a  land-based  35-foot  guided  missile. 
One  version  Is  estimated  to  have  a  range  of 
90  miles,  and  a  longer-range  version  has  been 
developed, 

TWO    MAIN    U.S.    FORCES 

The  Seventh  Fleet  has  two  groups  of  ves- 
sels operating  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  against 
North  Vietnam,  The  principal  force  center* 
around  three  or  four  aircraft  carriers,  with 
planes  flying  day  and  night  missions  against 
a  variety  of  targets. 

The  second  force,  typically  made  up  of 
about  10  destroyers  and  one  cruiser,  operatee 
fairly  close  to  shore,  from  the  17th  parallel 
north  to  Thanhhoa. 

A  half  dozen  or  more  Bhlp>s  have  been  hit, 
none  seriously.  But  the  Defense  Department 
sources  are  worried  about  the  damage  thst 
might  be  done  if  larger,  longer-range  weaponi 
are  Installed. 

The  principal  Russian  coastal-artillery  gun 
Is  a  130-mm.  weapon  that  fires  a  70-poun(l 
projectile  17  miles  or  more.  It  Is  reputed  to 
have  considerable  armor-plerclng  power. 

As  the  bigger  guns  are  deployed  along  the 
coast,  the  ability  of  American  vessels  to  move 
In  close  to  shore  to  take  their  targets  under 
effective  fire  becomes  limited.  The  Introduc- 
tion of  missiles  would  greatly  complicate  the 
problem,  the  Pentagon  sources  say. 

But  as  one  planner  puts  It:  "We  cant  ex- 
pect to  place  warships  off  the  coast  of  North 
Vietnam  and  bombard  It  for  a  year  or  more 
and  not  expect  weapons  to  be  brought  In  thst 
can  do  us  some  damage  In  return.  While  we 
certainly  pray  we  don't  lose  any  ships,  we 
can't  count  on  it  Indefinitely." 


DOES  THE  PRESS  ENCOURAGE 
RIOTS? 

Mr.  MILLER,  Mr.  President,  there  are 
many  people  who  have  been  expressing 
increasing  concern  over  the  amount  of 
undue  publicity  being  given  by  some 
segments  of  the  press  to  certain  individ- 
uals who  have  apparently  resorted  to 
publicity  seeking  in  connection  with 
riots  and  other  national  disturbances 
to  make  headlines  for  themselves  and 
thus  perpetuate  their  means  of  liveli- 
hood. 

It  is  tragic  indeed  that  individuals  such 
as  Stokely  Carmichael  and  others  of  his 
Ilk.  who  would  receive  very  little  atten- 
tion if  the  news  were  calculated  to  give 
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attention  to  those  who  merit  it,  and  who 
thrive  on  publicity,  are  actually  having 
some  segments  of  the  press  play  into 
their  hands  by  giving  them  undue  pub- 
licity. 

This  raises  a  difficult  ethical  question 
for  the  press.  An  excellent  article  by  Al- 
lan C.  Brownfeld,  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Sunday  Star  for  August  6, 
goes  into  the  problem  as  well  as  any 
article  I  have  seen  on  the  subject.  The 
article  is  entitled  "Does  Television  Help 
Spread  Big  City  Rioting?" 

Mr  Brownfeld  indicates  that  it  prob- 
ably does.  There  are  those  wUl  argue 
that  even  though  it  does,  the  press  must 
continue  to  be  perfectly  free  to  give  all 
the  publicity  they  wish  under  our  doc- 
trine of  freedom  of  speech  to  these  in- 
dividuals and  to  these  incidents. 

Mr.  President.  I  learned  a  long  time 
ago  in  law  school  that  freedom  of  the 
press  is  not  an  absolute  right,  and  that 
freedom  of  speech  does  not  permit  the 
abuse  of  freedom  of  speech  to  the  extent 
of  causing  harm  to  the  general  public 
or  to  individuals. 

I  would  hope  that  an  ethical  standard 
would  be  devised  by  the  television  in- 
dustry and  by  other  segments  of  the 
press  which  would  result  in  much  less 
attention  being  focused  on  some  of  these 
individuals. 

I  think  there  are  millions  of  television 
viewers  who  are  quite  unhappy  about 
the  fact  that  when  they  turn  on  an  eve- 
ning news  program,  half  of  it  is  taken  up 
in  giving  attention  to  some  individual 
who  speaks  for  practically  nobody  except 
himself  and  whose  only  mission  in  life 
seems  to  be  to  stir  up  hatred  and  trouble 
and  violence  in  this  country. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  that  some  re- 
straint is  shown  so  that  this  does  not 
happen.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  personally 
do  not  care  what  Stokely  Carmichael 
has  to  say. 

I  am  disturbed  when  I  turn  on  the 
television  screen  and  find  out  what  he 
does  say,  because  he  represents  prac- 
tically nobody.  The  only  way  in  which  he 
can  pay  his  way  is  through  the  publicity 
he  gets,  and  he  thrives  on  it. 

The  press  media  are  helping  this  type 
of  activity  to  finance  itself. 

I  know  that  a  careful  line  must  be 
drawn,  but  there  are  matters  of  restraint 
and.  I  think,  ethical  standards  involved 
here, 

I  hope  that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  will  prompt  some  development 
which  will  improve  the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Does  Television  Help  Spread  Bio  Cttt 
Rioting? 
(By  Allan  C.  Brownfeld) 
"Outside     agitators"     have     been     ■widely 
blamed  for  causing  recent  riots  In  Newark, 
Detroit.    Cincinnati,    and    other    cities    and 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  a 
bin  making  it  a  crime  to  cross  state  lines 
for  the  purpose  of  Inciting  such  disorders. 
Some   evidence,    however,    suggests    that    If 
outside  agitators  are  Involved,  their  names 
may  be  ABC.  NBC,  and  CBS. 
Toledo  Mayor  John  W.  Potter  cited  tele- 
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vision  coverage  of  other  riots  as  a  major 
cause  of  his  city's  troubles:  "The  Detroit 
situation  had  much  to  do  with  starting  It.  It 
was  young  people  who  felt  they  wanted  to 
get  Into  the  act.  They  saw  on  television  how 
Detroit  police  Just  monitored  without  stop- 
ping looting." 

In  Newark,  Donald  Malafronte,  adminis- 
trative aide  to  Mayor  Hugh  Addonlzlo,  said 
that  a  key  reason  for  the  riots  was  the  press 
and  television  coverage  which  had  given  too 
much  attention  to  the  militant  demands  of 
black  nationalist  groups,  demands  which,  he 
said,  the  city  government  "did  not  give 
weight  to." 

RIOTING    AS    "fever" 

Television's  impact  on  rioting  is  not  new  In 
this  "long,  hot  summer"  of  1967.  Mayor  Rich- 
ard Daley  of  Chicago  charged  that  "In  dis- 
turbances resulting  from  protest  marches, 
the  television  cameras  didn't  seek  the  vio- 
lence, the  violence  sought  the  camera." 

New  York's  Mayor  John  Lindsay  referred 
to  the  rioting  as  a  "fever"  and  said  that 
"fever  can  spread  .  .  .  there  are  aspects  of 
contagion  here."  Television  may  be  one  of 
the  prime  carriers  of  the  disease. 

This  has  all  been  reminiscent  of  the  famed 
Orson  Welles  broadcast  on  Halloween  Week- 
end, 1938.  At  that  time  a  small  company  of 
radio  actors  broadcast  In  semi-news  style  a 
dramatized  version  of  H.  G.  Wells"  fictional 
account  of  a  Martian  invasion  of  earth. 
Though  clear  announcements  that  the  pro- 
duction was  purely  fictional  punctuated  the 
program  many  listeners  by  some  mental 
process  simply  tuned  this  qualification  out. 
Thousands  literally  believed  that  a  mysteri- 
ous Inter-planetary  cylinder  had  landed  In 
New  Jersey,  disgorging  giant  machines  that 
soon  were  wading  across  the  Hudson  River 
and  blasting  Manhattan  with  Invincible 
death  rays.  Widespread  panic  ensued.  People 
rushed  from  their  homes  in  tears  and  prayed 
In  the  streets.  Several  died  of  heart  attacks. 
Harder  souls  grabbed  shotguns  and  prepared 
to  fight  for  their  lives,  or  fled  to  the  woods 
and  hills. 

WOtlLD   CtniB   TV 

If  radio  can  convince  people  the  Martians 
are  coming  and  send  them  into  the  streets 
with  shotguns,  is  It  so  surprising  that  tele- 
vision broadcasting  the  Inflammatory 
speeches  of  Stokely  Carmichael  and  Rap 
Brown  can  convince  people  that  they  are 
being  exploited  by  a  "brutal  colonial  welfare 
system"  and  "mad  dog  president"  and  "white 
jxjwer  structure"  and  send  them  Into  the 
streets  with  firebombs  to  "shoot  these  honkle 
cops"  and  "bum  America  down?" 

Rep.  Durward  Hall  of  Missouri  stated  that 
"A  Stokely  Carmichael  calling  for  insurrec- 
tion on  n  street  corner  soapbox  Is  a  curi- 
osity— a  hippie  talking  to  a  few  other  hip- 
pies. But  a  Stokely  Carmichael  talking  face 
to  face  to  millions  of  people  (via  television) 
Is  immediately  transformed  from  an  oddball 
to  a  national  figure,"  Rep,  Hall  suggests  that 
the  House-passed  antl-rlot  bill  might  be  ap- 
plied to  television  networks,  "which  transmit 
'hate  messages'  over  their  Interstate  facil- 
ities." 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  new  about  psy- 
chological epidemics.  They  have  occurred 
throughout  history.  But  the  combination  of 
electronic  communication  and  mass  urban- 
ization has  loosed  some  new  dynamics  totally 
unprecedented  In  scale  In  this  history  of  civ- 
ilization. The  news  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence required  a  month  to  travel  from 
Philadelphia  to  Georgia.  In  1960,  however, 
70  million  people  watched  the  Kennedy- 
Nixon  debate.  In  addition,  television's  reach 
Is  far  greater  than  that  of  the  printed  media 
for  It  Influences  those  who  either  cannot  or 
do  not  read. 

interest  in  disaster 

The  world  of  television  news  is  a  great 
deal  different  from  the  world  of  the  printed 
word.  Henry  Palrlle,  Washington  correspond- 
ent for  the  London  Express,  notes  that  "not 


only  Is  the  core  of  television  the  public  and 
the  spectacular,  but  there  Is  an  Important 
sense  In  which  television  has  a  vested  Inter- 
est In  disaster.  From  the  point  of  view  of  a 
good  story,  both  ne'wspapers  and  television 
prefer  covering  a  major  strike  to  covering 
negotiations  which  prevent  a  strike.  But 
what  can  television  do  with  negotia- 
tions? .  .  .  Violence— movement — is  the  stuff 
of  television,  something  It  cannot  help  em- 
phasizing," Yet.  "as  television  cameramen 
and  reporters  move  into  the  streets  literally 
looking  for  troubl>j,  they  add  an  external 
provocation.  The  crowds  begin  to  play  up  to 
them.  Television,  merely  by  its  presence, 
helps  to  create  incidents." 

An  NBC  television  newsman  tells  how  the 
civil  rights  demonstrators  in  Cambridge,  Md. 
conferred  with  the  assembled  broadcast 
cameramen  and  moved  their  demonstrations 
back  from  8  to  6  p.m.  so  the  cameramen 
would  have  time  to  get  their  film  fiown  to 
New  York  for  the  11  p.m.  news  roundups. 
Yet  the  public  was  given  the  Impression  that 
they  were  seeing  largely  "spontaneous 
crowds  of  protestors."  In  many  cases,  there 
are  more  newsmen  on  the  scene  than  demon- 
strators, as  In  a  California  episode  where 
some  400  reporters  and  photographers 
showed  up  to  cover  only  a  handful  of  Klans- 
men  holding  a  rally. 

Concerning  Journalism's  ethical  role.  Eu- 
gene Methvin,  a  member  of  the  national 
board  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  profef.onal 
Journalistic  society,  points  out  that  "Amer- 
ican Journalism  has  a  great  tradition  that 
the  newsman's  role  Is  to  'report  the  news 
without  fear  or  favor.'  But  Interpreted  too 
simply  this  injunction  might  lead  to  some 
evil  results  In  today's  complex  world.  .  .  . 
Do  the  media  have  a  positive  peace  keeping 
role?  A  duty  to  help  preserve  parliamentary 
due  process  and  a  climate  of  democratic  de- 
corum essential  to  compromise  and  settle- 
ment of  confiict?"  Mr.  Methvin  answers  In 
the  affirmative, 

CODE     OF     ETHICS 

Also  affirmative  is  a  code  of  ethics  for 
newsmen  prepared  by  Dr.  Kenneth  Harwood, 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Telecom- 
munications at  the  University  of  Southern 
California  and  Dr.  Theodore  Kruglack,  Di- 
rector of  the  School  of  JournallBm  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California.  This  code 
calls  i^r  avoiding  an  emphasis  on  stories  on 
public  tensions  while  they  are  developing 
and  urges  great  care  by  crews  at  the  site  of 
public  disorders.  It  urges  reporters  to  avoid 
Interviews  with  obvious  "Inciters"  as  well  as 
scare  bulletins  and  headlines.  This  code  was 
adopted  by  the  Radio  and  T.W.  News  Associ- 
ation of  Southern  California  and  by  many 
stations  elsewhere  In  the  country. 

A  somewhat  different  view  was  expressed  In 
a  statement  to  viewers  who  criticized  the 
emphasis  placed  on  coverage  of  extremist* 
by  Richard  S.  Salant,  President  of  C.B,S. 
News.  He  stated  that  "It  is  our  Job  to  follow 
the  news,  wherever  it  Is  and  whoever  makes 
it.  We  cannot  allow  ourselves  the  luxury  of 
deciding  that  there  are  some  people  whom 
we  dislike  or  with  whose  views  we  strongly 
disagree  and  then,  for  news  purposes,  pre- 
tend that  they  do  not  exist." 

This  brings  up  the  Important  question  of 
what  is  news?  Is  It  only  news  when  an  ex- 
tremist calls  for  violence,  or  is  it  also  news 
when  men  of  good  will  seek  valid  solutions 
to  real  problems?  Whitney  Young,  executive 
director  of  the  Urban  League,  criticized  the 
stress  placed  on  extremists  and  said  that 
"The  press  lacks  sophistication.  They  ought 
to  be  covering  where  Negroes  move  in  and 
whites  don't  move  out.  At  CORE'S  convention 
m  Baltimore  there  was  a  tiny  number  of  dele- 
gates but  almost  twice  as  many  reporters.  At 
the  Urban  League  convention  in  August 
there  were  1,500  delegates  and  less  than  30 
reporters. 

There  is  something  wrong  with  news  cov- 
erage which  makes  the  average  American 
aware  of  a  Rap  Brown  and  not  of  a  Whitney 
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Young.  It  creates  two  wrong  !mpres?i(ins. 
One  Is  that  men  such  as  Brown  are  truly- 
Negro  leaders  and  thit  responsible  spokes- 
men do  not  exist.  The  other  l.s  the  one  fos- 
tered among  Nearoes  that  the  white  com- 
munity views  such  extremists  as  being  true 
representatives. 

Hearst  and  Pulitzer  may  have  created  the 
Spanish-American  War  out  of  their  head- 
line-hunting competition  We  cannot  arTord 
such  a  sacrifice  to  a  similar  headline  hunting 
crusade  by  modern  television  The  stakes  are 
much  too  high. 


Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Ser.ate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  m.otion  was  aereed  to.  and  lat 
5  o'clock  and  5"2  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tuesday, 
August  8.  1967,  at  10  o'clock  am. 


Commission  for  the  term  expiring  June  16. 
1'j73.  vice  Paul  Kaplowltz. 

Associate  Jvdce.  District  of  Colvmbu 
William  C  Gardner,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  associate  judgre  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  court  of  general  sessions  for  the 
term  of  10  years,  vice  Catherine  B.  Kelly,  ele- 
vated. 


"WITHDRAWAL 


ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL    10    A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
Is  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 


NOMIN.'\TIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate, /August  7.  1967: 

us    T.MUFT  Commission 

Stanley  D   Metzger.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia,  to   be   a   member   of  the   US.   Tariff 


Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate,  .August  7,  1967 : 
Postmaster 

The  nomination  sent  to  the  Senate  oc 
March  13.  1967.  of  Howard  D.  Holland  to  be 
postmaster  at  Hadley.  In  the  State  of  New 
York. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


GiUcfC  Work-Shidy  Program  Deserves 
Federal  Sapport 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  7.  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  au- 
thor of  an  Identical  bill.  I  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  11945,  a  bill  to  set  the  con- 
tribution of  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  college  work-study  program  until 
August  21,  1969,  at  85  percent. 

Since  enactment  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  provided  90  percent  of  the 
funds  for  the  college  work-study  pro- 
gram. The  program  Is  an  outstanding 
success.  In  my  State,  In  fiscal  1967,  4.457 
students  received  S3. 144  475  In  aid. 

■Without  new  legislation  the  Federal 
Government's  contribution  will  drop  to 
75  percent  and  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram will  be  seriously  threatened. 

I  think  a  review  of  the  program  at  the 
■University  of  Minnesota  reveals  the  dan- 
ger now  faced.  In  Jime  1966.  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mlnne.sota.  494  students  were 
employed  by  115  offices  and  agencies.  But 
this  year,  with  the  reduction  In  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  from  90  percent  to  75 
percent  scheduled  to  take  effect  in  Au- 
gust, the  same  number  of  .students  are 
placed  at  187  offices  and  agencies. 

Two  problems  are  revealed  First,  ad- 
ministrative costs  are  soaring.  The  aver- 
age number  of  students  per  "job  site" 
decreased  from  3  8  to  2  6.  For  the  Insti- 
tution which  seriously  attempts  to  su- 
pervise work  projects,  the  Increase  In 
number  of  job  sites  dictates  fewer  con- 
tacts and  less  time  given  to  student  as- 
sistance. 

The  work-study  program  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  Is  beginning  to  en- 
courage more  "low-income"  students  to 
enroll.  They  must  receive  adequate  coun- 
seling and  require  job  supervision  during 
the  early  weeks  of  employment.  It  is 
clear  that  an  increased  number  of  Job 


sites  will  preclude  this  close  relation- 
ship. 

Second,  the  threat  of  the  Increase  In 
the  employer's  share  to  25  percent  has 
already  resulted  in  employers  accepting 
an  average  of  35  percent  fewer  students 
per  employer  Thus  far.  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  student-aid  officers  have 
succeeded  in  maintaining  the  number  of 
students  by  Increasing  the  number  of  job 
sites,  but  the  saturation  point  Is  near. 

The  size  of  our  student  bodies  is  grow- 
ing— the  number  of  jobs  must  not  re- 
main constant  but  grow  with  equal  rapid- 
ity. Youni?  people  who  prevlou.sly  found 
the  expen.se  of  higher  education  prohibi- 
tive have  been  told  that  the  opportuni- 
ties are  now  here. 

We  must  not  frustrate  their  hopes. 


The  Steel  Bandits 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

T"  OF  UrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE^KNT.ATIVES 
Monday.  August  7,  1967 

Mr  GROVER  Mr  Speaker,  .several 
weeks  ago  I  had  the  plea.sure  of  listening 
to  seven  teenage  boys  play  on  musical 
instruments  made  from  55-gallon  steel 
oil  drums.  .Although  the  instruments 
originated  and  were  developed  in  Trini- 
dad In  the  West  Indies,  these  young 
Americans  learned  to  play  them  in  their 
hometown  of  Whitestone,  NY.  What  I 
found  to  be  of  great  interest  is  that 
.sophisticated  travelers  to  the  West  In- 
dies generally  feel  that  this  steel  band, 
the  Steel  Bandit.N,  is  the  most  versatile 
and  musically  talented  group  to  be  found 
anywhere. 

It  fa.scinated  me  to  learn  that  it  all 
began  as  a  social  worker's  attempt  to 
find  exciting  activities  for  teenagers  who 
were  part  of  a  delinquency  prevention 
program  in  the  Lower  East  Side  of  Man- 
hattan, in  New  York  City  Having  come 
in  contact  with  a  steel  band  quite  by 
accident,  Murray  Narell,  a  former  teach- 


er and  now  a  social  worker,  became  in- 
terested enough  to  start  his  own  steel 
band  program  in  a  .settlement  house.  He 
saw  in  this  activity  the  possibility  of  in- 
volving youngsters  in  a  program  which 
not  only  would  occupy  their  energies  in 
a  constructive  way.  but  also  give  them 
the  opportunity  to  perform  and  thus 
contribute  their  services  to  their  com- 
munities. 

Before  long  Mr.  Narell  had  a  number 
of  groups  who  were  deliphtino:  audiences 
of  all  ages  with  music  miraculously 
emanating  from  the  converted  steel  con- 
tainers. Mr.  Narell  and  his  colleagues 
observed  that  In  the  proces-s  of  preparing 
themselves  for  these  performances  the 
yoiuigstcrs  had  to  force  them.selves  to 
develop  discipline  and  other  positive 
standards  of  behavior  which  carried  over 
to  other  areas  of  their  hves. 

Indeed,  the  praise  they  received  was 
in  most  instances  the  first  they  had  ever 
experienced.  For  the  most  part,  these 
young  people  had  failed  in  every  aspect 
to  make  succe.ssful  adjustments  to  the 
problems  of  everyday  living.  They  were 
school  dropouts,  poor  athletes,  and  most 
had  police  records.  Their  general  out- 
look toward  life  was  pessimistic,  if  not 
downright  hopeless;  and  as  a  result  they 
had  Uttle  or  no  motivation  to  do  any- 
thing about  their  future.  As  we  have  seen, 
however,  the  youngsters'  participation 
in  ihe  steel  band  pro'^ram  .seems  to  have 
catalyzed  a  major  and  po.sitive  reorien- 
tation of  their  heretofore  dismal  outlook 
and  be.havlor. 

Parenthetically,  it  is  an  intere.stlng  and 
perhaps  valuable  pedagogical  lesson  to 
note  that  these  youngsters  adopted  these 
new  attitudes  and  behavior  patterns— 
thase  in  fact  generally  necessary  for  even 
a  modicum  of  .success  in  our  society— 
not  because  they  were  told  by  the 
powers-that-be.  "This  Is  the  way:  walk 
ye  in  it."  but  rather  because  they  learned 
at  firsthand  through  their  concrete  ex- 
perience with  the  iteel  band  program 
that  such  standards  are  necessary  for 
success. 

Mr.  Narell,  therefore,  came  to  feel  that 
steel  bands  should  become  a  part  of 
many  educational  and  recreational  pro- 
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grams  all  over  the  country,  and  even  the 
world.  These  remarkable  instruments, 
fashioned  out  of  oil  drums  by  West  In- 
dian tuners,  are  ideally  suited  for  indi- 
viduals with  litile  or  no  musical  back- 
ground and  can  be  taught  very  quickly. 
They  are  Ine.xpenslve,  virtually  inde- 
structible, and  many  groups  can  use  the 
same  set  of  instnaments.  In  spite  of 
their  primitive  appearance,  they  need 
not  take  second  place  to  any  conven- 
tional set  of  Instrunients.  They  have  a 
full  range  of  musical  notes  and  tone,  are 
accurate  in  pitch,  and  have  a  most  pleas- 
ing, mellow  quality. 

Due  to  his  personal  interest  in  the  in- 
struments. 5  years  ago  Mr.  Narell's  own 
sons.  .Andy,  then  8.  and  Jeff,  then  13, 
learned  how  to  play  steel  drums,  and 
before  long  formed  their  own  steel  band 
with  a  few  of  their  friends  in  the  suburb 
of  Whitestone,  N.Y.  Andy  Narell  had 
an  unusual  talent  for  the  instrument, 
and  in  spite  of  his  age  became  the  lead- 
ing player  in  the  band,  can-ylng  the  mel- 
ody to  the  accompaniment  by  the  other 
boys.  The  group  called  the  Steel  Bandits 
played  for  PTA's,  hospitals,  and  other 
community  organizations  and  soon  were 
in  great  demand.  One  of  the  vice  presi- 
dents of  Grace  Line,  Inc.,  whose  ships 
sail  to  the  West  Indies  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica, Mr.  Frederic  P.  Sands,  happened 
to  hear  the  Steel  Bandits  and  was  so 
impressed  that  he  had  his  firm  become  a 
sponsor  of  this  youthful  musical  organi- 
zation. With  his  encouragement  and 
support,  the  Steel  Bandits  have  become 
the  top  steel  band  anywhere.  They  have 
appeared  on  nationwide  television,  are 
recording  artists,  and  are  In  great  de- 
mand for  conventions,  concerts,  and 
country  club  dances.  They  have,  in  fact, 
played  for  'Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  and  have  appeared  twice  be- 
fore the  National  Press  Club  in  Wash- 
ington, where  they  were  received  with 
tremendous  enthusiasm. 

Perhaps  their  most  important  and  im- 
pressive performance  to  date  came  on 
April  15,  1967,  when  the  Steel  Bandits 
played  a  full  concert  on  steel  drums  in 
New  York  City's  Philharmonic  Hall. 
Among  their  selections  were:  Mozart, 
■Von  Suppe,  Bach,  Chopin,  and  Liszt,  In 
addition  to  calypso,  rock  and  roll,  and 
Broadway  showtunes. 

The  New  York  Times  music  critic, 
Robert  Shelton,  reviewed  the  concert 
under  the  headline  "Steel  Bandits  Play 
Musiclanly  Concert."  He  said: 

The  steel  band  .  .  .  has  rarely  been  played 
with  such  finesse  and  musicianship.  .  .  . 
The  set  of  tuned  pans  played  by  the  Steel 
B.uidlts  produces  a  rather  full-ranged,  tlut- 
tery,  gently  percussion  melody  and  harmony 
structure  with  an  amazingly  accurate  pitch. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr. 
Shelton  made  no  reference,  nor  allow- 
ance, for  the  fact  that  the  musicians  In 
question  were  all  teenagers,  ranging  In 
a2;efroml3  to  19. 

Wherever  the  Steel  Bandits  play,  there 
are  numerous  comments  on  their  neat 
appearance,  excellent  school  records,  and 
polite  manners,  as  well  as  on  their  fantas- 
tic musical  ability.  The  boys  are  a  credit 
to  American  youth.   They   have  taken 
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instruments  invented  by  young  Trinidad- 
lans,  popularized  them  in  our  country, 
and  have  added  their  own  innovations  of 
style  and  interpretation,  making  their 
unique  contribution  to  the  music  of  the 
Americas. 

The  unusual  success  and  achievement 
of  the  Steel  Bandits  and  the  settlement 
house  bands  which  Mr.  Narell  organized 
have  so  Impressed  Mr.  Frederic  P. 
Sands  of  Grace  Lines  that  in  1966  the 
company  allocated  funds  to  assist  schools 
and  social  agencies  to  develop  steel  band 
programs  as  a  community  service.  Under 
this  new  project,  Mr.  Narell's  services 
have  been  made  available  to  such  in- 
stitutions as  a  consultant.  Mr.  Elliott 
Mannette,  a  famous  tuner  and  Instru- 
ment maker,  was  brought  to  New  York 
from  Trinidad,  and  excellent  Instru- 
ments are  now  available  for  schools  and 
institutions  In  this  country  which  desire 
to  start  their  own  steel  band  programs 
at  a  minimum  cost.  A  number  of  such 
programs  are  already  underway  and 
have  proved  to  be  a  rewarding  and  highly 
successful  activity. 

Unfortunately,  this  worthy  project  is 
at  present  extremely  limited.  Mr.  Narell 
sees  the  possibility  of  expanding  the  pro- 
gram to  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  especially  to  the  culturally  and 
economically  disadvantaged  areas. 


Freeport  Celebrates  75th  Anniversary  of 
Incorporation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF-   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  7.  1967 
Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  village 
of  Freeport.  N.Y.,  was  first  settled  in  1650 
when  Edward  Raynor  moved  south  from 
Hempstead  in  search  of  unused  land  to 
farm.  Until  1650  Freeport  was  the  home 
of  the  Merikokee  Indians,  who  hunted 
in  the  forests  which  have  been  replaced 
by  the  streets  and  stores  of  this  suburban 
community. 

When  the  village  was  founded  it  was 
first  called  Port  of  the  Great  South 
Woods.  Later  the  name  was  changed  to 
Washburn's  Neck,  and  then  to  Coe's 
Neck,  to  Identify  the  two  capes  projecting 
into  the  waters  of  Hempstead  Bay. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  community 
during  the  1850's  made  It  necessary  to 
decide  on  a  permanent  name.  A  series  of 
town  meetings  resulted  in  the  selection  of 
the  name  of  Freeport— perhaps  because 
In  colonial  times  the  captains  of  trading 
vessels  unloaded  their  cargo  there  to  es- 
cape the  heavy  taxation  imposed  at 
larger  ports  along  the  Atlantic  coastline. 
This  year  Freeport  celebrates  the  75th 
anniversary  of  its  incorporation.  It  has 
grown  from  a  rural  community  with  a 
population  of  1,821  in  the  year  1892  to  a 
thriving  residential  business  and  indus- 


trial community  with  an  estimated  popu- 
lation of  42,000. 

Freeport  is  the  boating  center  of  Long 
Island  and  it  has  the  largest  waterfront 
development  of  any  community  In  Nas- 
sau Couiity,  N.Y. 

Freeport  In  the  1960 's  Is  facing  the 
problems  of  an  urban  center  located  In 
the  subm-bs.  It  has  made  great  strides  in 
providing  housing  for  its  senior  citizens, 
recreational  facilities  including  a  public 
marina  for  its  residents,  and  a  progres- 
sive plan  for  urban  renewal  to  eliminate 
the  pockets  of  poverty  which  exist  in 
every  area  of  this  size  In  the  Nation. 

As  the  Representative  in  Congress  of 
the  people  of  Freeport,  I  have  been  proud 
of  the  public  concern  and  citizenship  in- 
volvement shown  by  my  Freeport  con- 
stituents. The  clergy,  the  elected  officials, 
the  local  businessmen,  the  educators, 
and  In  fact  all  the  people  of  Freeport  are 
unafraid  to  speak  out  and  to  become  in- 
volved in  community  problems  and  their 
solutions. 

During  the  week  of  September  23  to 
October  1,  1967,  Freeport  will  celebrate 
the  75th  anniversary  of  its  Incorporation. 
Every  evening  of  that  week  the  Freeport 
Diamond  Jubilee  Corp.  will  present  a 
historic  extravaganza,  featuring  350 
citizens,  which  will  depict  the  history 
of  the  village.  Plans  for  the  celebration 
also  Include  a  parade  with  floats  and 
color  guards  from  all  branches  of  the 
armed  services.  The  culmination  of  the 
week's  activities  will  be  the  grand  ball  on 
September  30. 

As  diamond  jubilee  week  approaches, 
I  praise  the  people  of  Freeport  for  their 
accomplishments  to  date,  but  more  im- 
portant I  pay  tribute  to  them  for  their 
rejection  of  complacency  and  their  de- 
termination to  make  Freeport  an  even 
better  place  to  live. 


President's  Reorganization  Plan  for  the 
District  of  Columbia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  August  7,  1967 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  who  are  giving 
final  consideration  to  the  merits  of  the 
President'.s  proposed  reorganization  plan 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  have 
brought  together  in  concise  form  a  sum- 
mai-y  of  this  proposal  based  on  the  work 
of  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee in  recent  weeks.  I  am  very  much 
heartened  by  the  gathering  support  for 
this  plan  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  is  a  modest  yet  effective  step  for- 
ward. It  is  the  kind  of  modernization  of 
District  government  which  is  long  over- 
due, and  which  is  rightfully  the  concern 
of  the  Congress.  And  it  is  a  plan  which 
offers  a  sensible  method  for  improving 
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the  communication  between  citizens  of 
the   District   and    their   government 

I  earnestly  commend  this  plan  to  the 
study  and   thoughtful  consideration   of 
my  colleagues : 
DisnucT    OF    Colombia    Government    Rroa- 

OAiJizATioN — Reorganization    Plan    No.    3 

or  1967 

ADMINISTRATION    REQLEST 

President  Johnson  on  June  1,  1967,  sent  to 
Congress  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  which 
would  reorganize  the  District  of  Columbia 
Oovemment.  replacing  existing  three  DC 
Commissioners  with  a  single  commlcsloner 
aud  a  nine-member  city  council  He  had  first 
announced  his  intention  of  doing  so  in  his 
special  message  to  Congress,  on  D  C.  trans- 
mitted Feb.  27 

The  Reorganization  Plan  was  referred  to 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committees,  which  have  Jurl-sdlc- 
tlon  over  proposals  submitted  to  Congress 
under  the  President's  executive  reorganiza- 
tion powers. 

AXTTHOBrrT    FOR  THE   HEORCANIZATtON    PLAN    AND 

HOW   rr  BECovits  law 

A  reorganization  plan  automatically  be- 
comes law  m  60  calendar  days  (excluding  re- 
cesses of  more  than  3  days)  unless  disap- 
proved by  either  the  House  or  Senate. 

Due  to  the  July  4th  10-day  recess,  the  time 
for  disapproval  action  has  been  extended 
through  August  10 

The  disapproval  resolution  (H.  Res  512)  is 
scheduled  for  consideration  by  the  House  on 
Wednesday.  August  9.  To  support  the  Re- 
organisation Plan,  a  "no"  vote  should  be 
cast  on  the  disapproval  resolution 

The  authority  for  such  a  reorganization  Is 
contained  in  the  Reorganisation  Act  of  1949 
(Chapter  9  of  Title  5,  U  3.  Codei .  which  pro- 
vides expressly  for  reorganization  of  the 
Oovemment  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
part  thereof,  except  the  courts.  (Note;  The 
District  of  Columbia  Government  was  reor- 
ganized pursuant  to  this  authority  in  1952  ) 

The  reorganization  statute  was  designed  by 
Congress  to  obtain  necessary  and  desirable 
changes  In  Federal  and  District  government 
organization  "more  speedily  .  .  .  than  by  the 
enactment  of  specific  legislation  " 

HOUSE    COMMrmX    ACTION 

Following  over  60  days  of  Intensive  study 
and  5  days  of  hearings,  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  on  August  2 
voted  afl-4  to  support  the  Plan  and  to  rec- 
ommend that  the  disapproval  resolution  be 
defeated.  The  Committee  vote  was  biparti- 
san— Democrats  15  for,  2  against — Republi- 
cans 11  for.  2  against. 

SKNATl    ACTION 

Senate  Government  Operations  Committee 
has  held  hearings.  No  Senate  opposition  has 
appeared  and  no  disapproval  resolution  has 
been  introduced.  No  adverse  action  expected 

SVPP'lRT 

Plan  No.  3  has  broad  support  It  has  been 
endorsed  by  all  three  present  Commission- 
ers, the  Chief  of  Police  '  better  leadership 
to  fight  crime),  the  Committee  for  Forward- 
Looking  Republicans  In  the  District,  the 
Conference  of  Mayors.  Executive  Director  of 
National  League  of  Cities,  a  large  number  of 
District  organizations,  the  Evening  Star 
Broadcasting  Station.  Washington  Post,  and 
others. 

PURPOSES  or  PH.V 

Olves  District  more  effective,  more  effi- 
cient, more  representative  and  more  respon- 
sive government  now. 

Replaces  outmoded  Commlsslmer  form  of 
government  with  Its  divided  leadership  and 
crossed  and  clouded  lines  of  authority  and 
responsibility. 


Establishes  single  Commissioner  to  give 
the  District  Government  strong,  clear  and 
decisive  executive  leadership. 

Provides  through  the  Council  official  repre- 
sentation for  citizens  of  the  District  lu  the 
making  of  rules,  regulations  and  budgets  of 
their  local  government. 

Separates  executive  and  quasl-leglslatlve 
I  rule-making)  functions  between  Commis- 
sioner and  Council  so  as  to  allow  greater  at- 
tention to  each  function. 

Allows  President  to  search  nationwide  for 
best  man  to  head  up  District  of  Columbia 
Government. 

STRENGTHS   OF    NEW    KORM    OF    GOVERNMENT 

Strong  executive  leadership  and  new 
esplrlt. 

Broadened  citizen  representation  through 
the  Council 

Increased  capacity  of  DC.  government  to 
draw  top  personnel  into  service. 

Stronger  representation  for  District  In 
negotiations  with  other  area  governments 
and  Federal  agencies. 

Unified  approach  to  urban  problems,  re- 
duction of  overlapping  and  Improved  co- 
ordination of  programs  through  single  execu- 
tive direction 

Training  ground  for  city  leaders  through 
Council. 

Increased  capacity  of  government  to  learn 
of  and  respond  to  needs  of  citizens  through 
nine-member  council. 

MAJOR     PROVISIONS     OF     REORGANIZATION     PLAN 
NO.     3    OF     1967 

1.  Replaces  Board  of  Commissioners  with 
a  single,  strong  executive  and  a  nine-mcmber 
council. 

2.  Congress  retains  full  power  to  make  all 
laws  as  well  as  the  budget   for  the  District. 

3  Stipulates  that  District  Council  be  re- 
sponsible for  making  rule.i  and  regulations 
where  Congress  has  delegated  such  authority 
and  revieutng  Commissioner's  budget  and 
making  revisions. 

4.  Sets  following  requirements  for  the  nine 
council  members: 

A.  To  be  appointed  by  President,  subject  to 
Senate  confirmation.  Appointments  to  be 
made  with  view  to  achieving  council  mem- 
bership "broadly  representative"  of  commu' 
nity 

B  To  be  nonpartisan,  with  no  more  than 
six  members  adherents  of  same  political 
party. 

C.  To  be  residents  of  District  for  three 
years  preceding  appointment 

D.  To  serve  thrcr-year  staggered  terms. 

E  To  be  compensated  with  following  sal- 
aries Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  to  re- 
ceive «10  000  and  89.000,  respectively:  other 
.seven  members  to  receive  $7,500  (Service  ex- 
pected to  be  part-time) 

5  Provides  that  Comml.'ssloner  of  D.C. 
(Chief  Executive)  be  responsible  for  admin- 
istration, supervision  of  personnel,  prep- 
aration of  budget  and  organization  of  execu- 
tive branch 

6  .States  that  Commissioner: 

A.  Be  appointed  by  President,  subject  to 
Senate  con  fi' mat  ion. 

B.  Serve  a  term  of  four  years. 

C.  May  effect  reorganization  within  lower 
structure  of  District  government  (similar  to 
authority  possessed  by  most  Cabinet  offi- 
cials) . 

D.  May  veto  any  act  (rule,  regulation  or 
budget  revision)  of  Council  (Council  may 
override  veto  by  vote  of  three-quarters  of 
members  present  and  voting  ) 

7.  Requires  Assistant  to  Commissioner  to 
be  appointed  by  President,  subject  to  Senate 
confirmation 

8.  Either  Commissioner  O"-  Assistant  Com- 
mls.sloner  'nust  be  a  resident  of  District  for 
three  year'<  prior  to  appointment.  Both  must 
reside  \n  District  tchtle  in  office. 

9  Provides  that  certain  District  agencies 
retain  same  general  relationship  to  District 


government  Board  of  Education.  Library 
Trustees,  Recreation,  Zoning  Adjustment 
Armory;  Public  Service  and  Zoning  ComaUs- 
slons;  Zoning  Advisory  Council,  and  Office  of 
Recorder  of  Deeds.  Does  not  change  relation 
to  District  government  Federal  agencies  wim 
municipal  functions  such  as  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency  (RLA).  National  Capital  Hous- 
ing Authority  (NCHA),  and  National  Capital 
Pl.innlng  Commission  (NCPC). 

10.  Specllies  that  plan  takes  full  effect 
upon  appo.ntment  of  Commi-ssioner  and  at 
least  SIX  members  of  Council  or  later  dat« 
as  President  may  determine. 

SUMMARY 

1.  The  plan  does  not  provide  for  home  rule, 
its  President  Johnson  pointed  out  In  his  mes- 
sage of  transmittal.  The  plan  does  not — and 
could  not — provide  for  elected  city  govern- 
ment. This  can  only  be  done  by  legislation. 

2.  The  plan  docs  not  affect  the  corporate 
status  of  the  Di.^trict  of  Columbia  but 
changes  lis  top  management. 

3.  If  the  plan  takes  effect.  Congress  retains 
full  power  to  reverse,  modify,  or  otherwlM 
alter  the  reorganization  made  under  it. 

4.  The  plan  does  provide  for  more  egectiii 
management  of  District  affairs  through  the 
con^o/idatioti  of  executive  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility m  a  single  Commissioner  and 
more  responsiveness  to  the  citizens  of  tbe 
District  through  the  establishment  of  a  nine- 
member  Council  representative  of  the  com- 
munity. 

ACTION   BY    DISTRICT   COMMrTTEE 

District  Committee  opponents  of  the  Plan, 
after  decades  of  Inaction,  have  hastily  de- 
vised a  bill  (H.R.  12065)  designed  to  divert 
supix)rt  from  Reorganization  Plan  No.  S 
which  is  needed  now  Ultimate  fate  of  Dl«- 
trlct  Committee  bill  Is  highly  doubtful,  and 
It  should  not  be  used  to  prevent  or  delay  the 
b.idly  needed  reorganization  of  the  District 
Government. 

The  District  Committee  bill  {H.R.  1206$) 
Makes  No  Real  Changes  in  the  City  Govern- 
ment and  Cannot  Do  the  Job) . 

The  bin  retains  the  three  headed  commU- 
slon  form  of  government  with  Its  divided  au- 
thority. 

The  bill  does  not  create  a  strong  city  execu- 
tive as  does  Plan  No.  2. 

The  bill  does  not  eliminate  overlapping  and 
complicating  assignments  of  responsibility 
In  the  three  Commissioners. 

The  "managing  director"  set  up  by  the  bill 
does  not  have  the  strength  or  prestige  to  give 
this  city  the  leadership  It  requires.  The 
"managing  director  "  is  weakened  further  by 
having  to  check  with  three  Independent 
busses 

(The  single  Commissioner  set  up  by  Plan 
No.  3  would  have  power  to  establish  an  offlce 
of  general  manager  If  desired.) 

The  District  Committee  bill  does  not  sepa- 
rate executive  and  quasl-leglslatlve  (rule- 
making) functions  as  does  Plan  No.  3. 

The  bill  falls  to  give  the  chief  executive 
authority  to  modernize  the  Internal  orga- 
nization of  the  lower  levels  of  D.  C.  govern- 
ment as  does  Plan  No   3. 

The  elected  school  board  in  the  District 
Committee  bill  Is  an  entirely  separate  mat- 
ter which  c.in  be  established  by  leclslatloa 
whether  or  not  the  Reorganization  Plan  goe« 
In'o  effect.  This  legislation  should  be  dealt 
with  separately  from  the  reorganization  of 
city  government. 

Plan  No.  3,  If  allowed  to  become  effective, 
win  bring  now  Important  and  needed  Im- 
provements In  the  structure  of  District  gov- 
ernment. 

The  District  Committee  bill  Is  a  very  lim- 
ited bill.  It  is  subject  to  amendment  In  the 
House  and  Senate.  It  would  undoubtedly  be 
amended  In  the  Senate  to  a  point  where  It 
would  become  un.icceptable  In  the  House 
The  result  would  be  stalemate  and  f.illure. 


August  8,  1967 

SENATE 

TiESDAY,  August  8,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  God,  Father  of  all  men,  Thou 
hast  taught  us  that  in  quietness  and  in 
confidence  shall  be  our  strength.  In  the 
midst  of  these  feverish  days  we  pray  that 
Thou  wilt  breathe  through  the  heats  of 
our  desire  Thy  coolness  and  Thy  balm. 

Take  from  our  souls  the  strain  and 
stress  and  let  our  ordered  lives  confess 
the  beauty  of  Thy  peace. 

Strengthen  us  with  Thy  might  that 
the  anxious  pressures  of  these  days  may 
not  break  our  spirits  and  that  no  de- 
nials of  human  freedom  now  loose  in  the 
world  may  intimidate  our  souls. 

Steady  our  wills  and  our  hands  with 
power  and  wisdom,  that  with  eager  Joy 
we  may  dedicate  the  Nation's  strength  to 
throw  open  the  gates  of  a  new  life  for 
Thy  children  everywhere. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.  Amen. 
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The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  wtiich  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

H.R.  547.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  sell  the  Pleasanton  Plant 
Materials  Center  in  Alameda  Coimty,  Calif., 
and  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
plant  materials  center  at  a  more  suitable 
location  to  replace  the  Pleasanton  Plant 
Materials  Center,  and  lor  other  purposes; 

HJl.  2630.  An  act  to  provide  lor  the  ftir- 
nlshlng  of  a  uniform  and  the  presentation 
of  a  flag  of  the  United  States  for  deceased 
members  of  the  NaUonal  Guard  and  Ready 
Reserve;  and 

H.R.  8629.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  4,  1966  (PubUc  Law  89-491). 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  smiend- 
ment,  the  following  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  Senate : 

8. 1281.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  to  carry  out  the  activities  of 
the  Federal  Field  Committee  for  Develop- 
ment Planning  In  Alaska; 

S.  1701.  An  act  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  In  truft  for  the  Indians  of  the 
Battle  Mountain  Co.ony  certain  lands  which 
are  used  for  cemetery  purposes; 

S.  1762.  An  act  to  amend  section  810  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1964  to  extend  for  3 
years  the  fellowship  program  authorized  by 
«uch  section;   and 

S.J.  Res.  10.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  Golden  Spike  Centennial  Celebration 
Commission. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  188)  creat- 
ing a  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
Commission  on  Noxiouc  and  Obscene 
Matters  and  Materials,  with  amend- 
ments, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

H.R.  547.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agrlculttire  to  seU  the  Pleasanton 
Plant  Materials  Center  In  Alameda  County, 
Calif.,  and  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  plant  materials  center  at  a  more  suit- 
able location  to  replace  the  Pleasanton  Plant 
Materials  Center,  and  lor  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

HH.  2630.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  a  uniform  and  the  presentation  of 
a  flag  of  the  pnlted  States  for  deceased  mem- 
ber* of  the  National  Guard  and  Ready  Re- 
serve; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  8629.  An  act  to  amend  tbe  act  of  July 
4,  1966  (Public  Law  89-491);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, August  7,  1967,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PROVIDING  FOR  WITHDRAWAL  OF 
WINE  FROM  BONDED  WINE  CEL- 
LARS WITHOUT  PAYMENT  OF  TAX 
WHEN  RENDERED  UNFIT  FOR  BEV- 
ERAGE USE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
474,  H.R.  1282. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  ( Mr. 
Bartlett  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
1282)  to  provide  for  the  withdrawal  of 
wine  from  bonded  wine  cellars  without 
payment  of  tax,  when  rendered  unfit  for 
beverage  use. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance  with  amendments  on  page  1, 
line  3,  after  the  word  "That"  to  insert 
"(a) ":  on  page  2,  after  line  10,  to  insert: 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month  which  begins  90  days  or 
more  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


After  line  13,  to  insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  4918(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

" (3 )  Certain  ACQUismoNS  by  dealers. — ^For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  If  the  person  ac- 
quiring the  stock  or  debt  obligation  Is  a 
participating  firm  acting  for  Its  own  account 
and  If  such  participating  firm  would  be  en- 
titled to  Issue  a  written  confirmation  referred 
to  In  paragraph  (1)  (B)  If  It  were  acting  as 
a  broker  In  effecting  such  acquisition  for  the 
account  of  a  customer,  such  participating 
firm  shall  be  treated  as  having  received  a 
written  confirmation  referred  to  In  pau-a- 
graph  (1)(B)  with  respect  to  such  acquisi- 
tion." 

(b)  Section  4918(e)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  so  much  of  the  tert 
of  such  section  as  precedes  paragraph  (1) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "A  participating 
firm  selling,  or  effecting  the  sale  of,  stock  of 
a  foreign  Issuer  or  a  debt  obligation  of  a  for- 
eign obligor  may  Issue  a  written  comparison 
or  broker-dealer  confirmation,  which  indi- 
cates the  exemption  for  prior  American  own- 
ership and  compliance  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  applies  to  the  acquisition  of  such 
stock  or  debt  obligation,  only  If  such  partici- 
pating firm  (or  another  participating  firm 
lor  which  the  sale  Is  being  effected)  has  In 
Its  possession  (except  In  the  case  of  a  sale 
by  a  participating  firm  selling  for  Its  own 
account  and  In  the  case  of  a  sale  for  another 
participating  firm  or  a  participating  cus- 
todian to  which  paragraph  (4)  applies)  a 
statement,  upon  which  such  participating 
firm  (or  such  other  participating  firm)  relies 
In  good  faith,  executed  under  penalty  of 
perjury  by  the  person  making  the  sale,  es- 
tablishing that  such  person  Is  a  United 
States  person  and  Is  the  owner  of  all  stock 
of  foreign  Issuers  and  debt  obligations  of 
foreign  obligors  carried  In  the  records  of 
such  participating  firm  (or  such  other  par- 
ticipating firm)  for  the  accoxint  of  such 
person;  and  such  participating  firm  (or  such 
other  participating  firm)  either — "; 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "July  14,  1967"  In 
paragraph  (2)  the  following :  ",  acquired  such 
stock  or  debt  obligation  for  Its  own  account. 
If  the  exemption  for  prior  American  owner- 
ship and  compliance  provided  In  subsection 
(a)  applied  lio  such  acquisition  by  reason 
of  subsection  (b)(3),  or"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  [.6),  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (7)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ";  or",  and  by  Inserting  after 
paragraph  (7)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  conditions  set  forth  In  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
are  met.";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
the  following  new  sentence:  "For  purposes 
of  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  (5),  and  (7),  the 
term  'seller'  does  not  include  a  participating 
firm  selling  for  Its  own  account." 

(c)  Section  4918(h)(2)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "It  has  In  Its  pos- 
session a  statement,  upon  which  it  relies" 
In  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph  (A) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "such  partici- 
pating firm  or  participating  custodian  (or 
another  participating  firm  or  participating 
custodian  for  which  the  delivery  Is  being 
effected)  has  In  Its  possession  a  statement 
upon  which  such  participating  firm  or  par- 
ticipating custodian  (or  such  other  partici- 
pating firm  or  participating  custodian) 
relies". 

(d)  Section  6681(a)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  4918(h)"  after 
"section  4918(e)". 

(e)  Section  7241(b)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  4918(h)"  after 
"section   49i8(e)". 

(f )  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
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other  than  by  subsections  (d)  and  (ei 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  acquisitions  of 
stfjck  and  debt  obligations  m:'.de  after  July 
14.  1967  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (d)  and  lei  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  cons'.dprcd  en  bloc,  and  that 
then  the  distinaui.Nhed  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Willi.ams!  be  recosni^ed. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  take  but  a  moment  to 
call  attention  to  the  confusion  in  the 
Treasury  Department. 

The  amendments  to  the  bill— and  I 
support  the  amendment's— are  amend- 
ments to  the  interest  equalt^ation  tax 
act,  an  act  which  was  p.issfd  less  than  a 
week  ago  and  sisned  by  the  President. 
The  interest  equalization  tax  was  first 
passed  by  Congress  about  4  years  a^-;o.  It 
took  the  administration  nearly  4  years 
to  find  out  that  the  act  was  shot  full  of 
loopholes,  and  even  then  they  t^ave  it  no 
attention,  until  the  scandal  had  been 
exposed  in  the  press.  Then  they  came 
frantically  before  our  committee,  with 
16  pages  of  amendments,  to  correct  the 
loopholes  in  the  law.  They  insisted  the 
committee  approve  the  proposed  amend- 
ments, with  less  than  24  hours  to  exam- 
ine them. 

I  protested  at  the  time  that  this  was 
an  Irresponsible  manner  in  which  to  try 
to  deal  with  a  subject  as  delicate  as  our 
Revenue  Code,  and  that  it  v.ould  bo  p^.ys- 
Ically  impossible  for  either  the  commit- 
tee or  the  Treasury  Department  to  know 
what  they  were  dome  As  evidence  that  I 
was  correct,  we  now  have  before  us  a  bill 
embracing  4  pa^es  of  amendments  to 
correct  the  16  pages  of  amendments 
which  they  submitted  before. 

As  an  example  of  how  irresponsible 
their  earlier  stampede  for  action  was.  I 
call  attention  that  in  the  prior  amend- 
ments they  spelled  out  what  the  indus- 
try could  and  could  not  do,  but  they 
failed  to  Include  any  penalties  for  any- 
one who  did  not  comply. 

I  hope  the  Trea^sury  Department  will 
take  heed  that  this  procedure  was  highly 
irresponsible.  I  hji^e  the  next  time  they 
have  a  recommendation  to  submit  to 
Congres-s,  they  will  start  early  enough 
to  examine  it.  and  then  submit  it  to  us 
so  that  we  and  our  staff  v.ill  have  suffi- 
cient time  to  consider  it. 

This  is  an  irresponsible  way  to  run  a 
railroad,  even  m  Texas 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  ha\e  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  489 >,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I      SL".\1M.^P.Y 

The  bill  as  pa.ssec!  by  the  House  provides 
for  the  tax-free  withdrawal  from  bonded  wine 
cellars  of  wine  .ind  wine  products  where  they 
are  rendered  unfit  for  beveraee  use  This  tax- 
free  withdrawal  prlvlletje  is  not  to  be  avail- 
able In  the  case  of  wine  or  wlr.e  products  con- 


uining  more  th-n  Jl  ^leicvu;  -iccnol.  Vuur 
committee  has  tdoptoU  this  provision  with  u 
minor  p;rfei.tlng  amendment  movin?  up  the 
effective  date. 

In  addition,  yuur  c^jmmittte  lias  amended 
this  bill  IQ  add  some  technical  perfecting 
amendments  to  the  interest  equulu-iiiou  tux 
us  extended  ana  amended  by  the  recently  tn- 
acted  Interest  Equ:ii:zatlon  Tax  E.v.eiu-ion 
Act  of  li>67  Thc&.;  amendments  carry  out  the 
pu.-pcse  01  th.tv  iiCt 

The  Treasury  Department  has  ludlcated 
that  It  has  no  objection  to  the  enactment 
of  the  Houie-p.^s6ed  provision  relutmg  to 
wme  and  wme  products  and  rtror.giy  endorses 
the  enactment  of  the  perfecting  .mu-ndmeuts 
to  the  interest  equnlUMlon  trot 

n     CENER.VL    srATEMENT 

Present  liw  imposes  an  cx.-i.^e  tat  on  the 
withdrawal  of  wine  from  a  txjnded  w:ne  ccllir 
.It  rates  varying  with  the  alcoholic  content  of 
the  wine  and  based  on  the  natural  or  arti- 
ficial carbonatlon  of  the  wine.  However,  wiae 
may  also  be  withdrawn  from  bonded  wme  cel- 
lars free  of  tax  for  use  In  the  production  cf 
vinegar  and  for  certain  other  limited  pur- 
poses. 

Present  law  permits  a  drawback  of  all  bv.t 
Jl  of  tax  per  gallon  In  the  case  of  distUltd 
spirits  where  they  are  rendered  un?.t  for  bev- 
erage use,  but  no  comparable  provision  Is 
provided  under  present  law  in  the  case  cf 
wines. 

Requests  have  been  made  that  the  tax-free 
withdrawal  of  wine  from  bonded  w.ne  cellars 
be  permitted  as  a  means  of  dlspofln?  rf  an 
over-supply  In  cases  where  there  15  a  fruit 
surplus  The  wines  withdrawn  In  ruch  citses 
would  be  used  for  salted  cooking  wines.  In 
medicinal  preparations  or  in  food  flavoring 
products,  m  producing  agricultural  feed  and 
Mir  other  purposes. 

Your  committee  sees  no  reason  why  a  tax- 
free  withdrawal  privilege  should  not  be 
available  In  the  case  of  wines  where  they 
are  withdrawn  for  no:ibever,i,;e  purposes, 
since  distilled  spirits,  through  operation  cf 
the  drawback  provision  In  cJect  are  subject 
t  )  onlv  a  tax  of  $1  per  gallon  where  they  are 
used  for  nonbeverage  purposes.  It  is  impor- 
tant, however,  that  wines  withdrawn  In  this 
manner  are  not  used  for  beverage  purpo.^es 
11  nd  thus  evade  the  taxes  on  alcoholic  bev- 
erages. 

To  guard  against  evasion  of  the  alcoholic 
beverage  taxes,  the  bill  provides  that  the 
wines  so  withdrawn  must  be  rendered  unfit 
tor  beverage  use.  "Unnt  for  beverage  use"  In 
this  case  means  the  same  as  when  that  term 
is  used  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  in  the 
case  of  drawbacks  of  the  tax  on  distilled 
spirits  used  in  the  production  of  medicines, 
flavorings,  and  food  products.  However,  It  Is 
provided  In  the  biU  th.-.t  the  wine  or  wine 
products  before  withdrawal  may  be  treated 
in  n  manner  to  render  them  suitable  for  their 
intended  use. 

The  bill  excludes  from  coverage  wines  con- 
taining more  than  21  percent  alcohol.  This 
is  provided  In  part,  because  It  Is  believed 
that  the  Inclusion  of  wines  with  a  higher 
alcoholic  content  might  well  result  In  at- 
tempted diversion  for  beverage  use.  In  addi- 
tion, a  tax  exemption  for  these  high  alco- 
holic content  wines,  because  of  their  re- 
semblance to  dlsrtllled  .spirits,  might  place 
persons  now  using  distilled  spirits  in  non- 
b»ve-age  products  at  a  competitive  disad- 
vantage, since  a  net  tax  of  *1  a  gallon  Is 
paid  on  the  distilled  spirits  used  in  such  a 
manner. 

Your  committee  has  amended  this  bill  to 
provide  that  the  effective  date  of  this  pro- 
\  islon  Is  to  be  the  first  day  of  the  first 
mon'h  which  begins  90  days  or  more  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill  rather  than 
the  date  of  enactment.  This  is  to  provide 
time  for  the  preparation  of  regulations  on 
the  now  provision. 


It  IS  expected  that  this  bill  will  result 
in  only  a  negligible  revenue  loss. 

HI      .AMENDMENTS    TO    THE     LNIEilEST    EQUALIZA- 
TION    TAX 

1.  Participating  firvx  acting  for  its  oicn  ac- 
count [srcs.  2(0)  ajid  (b)(4)  of  the  bill 
and  sees.  4918(b)  and  4918(6)  (2)  of  the 
code) 

Tho  procedures  Introduced  by  the  Interest 
Equalli.itlon  Tax  Extension  Act  of  1967  are 
directed  generally  to  the  manner  in  whicii 
the  exemption  fur  prior  AiTicric.n  ownership 
and  compliance  can  be  established  in  sltua- 
tlo.^s  wliere  a  participating  ilrru  Is  either  ac- 
quiring foreign  securities  fcr  the  account  of 
a  customer  or  is  selling  foreign  securities  for 
the  account  of  a  customer.  A  participating 
firm,  however,  may  acquire  foreign  securities 
for  Its  u*n  account  or  It  may  sell  securities 
which  It  ov.ns  as  a  dealer  or  underwriter 
Although  the  participating  firm  Is,  in  effect. 
Its  own  customer  in  these  situations,  some  of 
the  requirements  of  the  new  procedures 
ought  not  be  technically  satisfied. 

Your  committee  believes  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  differentiate  for  this  purpose  between 
tlif  situation  where  the  p^irtlclpatmg  firm  is 
acquiring  securities  fcr  Its  own  account  or  is 
selling  securities  which  It  owns  and  the  5ltu- 
atlon  where  the  firm  U  effecting  the  acquisi- 
tion or  sale  of  securities  for  the  account  of  a 
customer.  Therefore,  your  committee  has 
added  nn  amendment  to  the  House  bill  which 
provides  that,  under  the  new  procedures  for 
establishing  the  exemption  for  prior  .\men- 
can  ownership  and  compliance,  a  particlprit- 
Ing  firm  '.vliich  is  actinc^  for  Its  cwn  account 
win  generally  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  it  were  a  customer  for  whom  it  is  acting 
as  broker. 

This  amendment  Is  effective  with  respect  to 
acquisitions  of  stock  or  debt  obligations  made 
after  July  14,  1367. 

2.  Partictpating  firm  effecting  sale  for  an- 
other participating  firm  (sees.  2(b)  (1)  and 
i4)  of  the  bill  ard  sec.  491S{e)  oftkccodt'i 

Under  the  new  procedures  Introduced  by 
the  Interest  Equalization  Tax  Extension  Act 
of  1967.  a  participating  firm  elfectlug  the 
sale  of  foreign  securities  may  not  ;nd:ca:e 
that  the  e.xemption  for  prior  .■\merlcan  own- 
ership and  compliance  applies  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  se:ruritles.  unless  certain  condi- 
tions are  satisfied.  These  conditions  generally 
are  directed  to  insuring  that  the  cust  jrr.er 
for  whom  the  recurltles  are  being  sold  lias 
met  a:'y  interest  equalization  tax  obligations 
he  may  have  had  in  connection  with  his  ac- 
quisition of  the  securities  and  is  eligible  to 
dispose  of  the  securltlec  as  a  US.  person  It 
has  come  to  the  attentiin  of  your  co.m.Ti:;- 
tee  that  It  is  a  normal  market  procedure  for 
securities  which  are  held  for  the  account  of 
a  customer  by  one  broker  to  be  sold  (wh»r 
the  customer  so  directs)  by  that  brokei 
through  a  second  broker.  It  is  of  courss  the 
first  broker.  pn:l  not  the  broker  a--tually 
effecting  the  sale,  which  possesses  evidence 
that  the  prescribed  condition?  are  satisfied 
Your  committee  does  not  believe  that  it  is 
necessary  in  transactions  of  this  type  to  re- 
quire trie  broker  effecting  the  sale  of  tne 
securities  to  possess  the  evidence  that  the 
prescribed  conditions  have  been  satisfied,  if 
both  it  and  the  broker  for  which  the  sale  is 
being  effected  are  participating  ilrnis  and  il 
the  latter  broker  possesses  the  necessary 
evidence 

For  the  reasons  given  above,  your  commit- 
tee has  added  an  amendment  to  the  House 
bill  which  provides  that  a  participating  firm 
effecting  a  sale  of  foreign  securities  may  In- 
dicate the  exemption  for  prior  Am^ici^ 
ownersiilp  and  compliance  applies  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  securities.  If  the  sale  is 
being  effected  for  another  partlcipatine  firn' 
and  that  firm  possesses  evidence  that  the 
prescribed  conditions  ha-e  been  satisfied. 
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This  amendment  is  effective  with  respect 
to  acquisitions  of  stock  or  debt  obligations 
made  alter  July  14.  1967. 

3  Eequi-rments  for  indicating  the  exemp- 
tion applies  (sec.  2,b)i3\  of  the  bill  arid 
sec.  491S(e)  of  the  code) 

Under  the  procedures  introduced  by  the 
laieres:  Equalization  Tax  Extension  Act  of 
1967,  unless  cpiiain  conditions  are  satisfied. 
a  part.o.pating  firm  eflecting  the  sale  of  for- 
eign securities  may  not  indicate  that  the 
exempnon  for  prior  American  ownersiiip  and 
cwipliance  applies  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
^ecurii.cs.  Th.e  attention  of  your  committee 
v.as  d. reeled  to  the  fact  that  it  may  be  de- 
rerminfci  that  there  are  otlier  circumstances 
under  v.hich  such  sales  can  be  made  with- 
out in, pairing  tJie  effectiveness  of  tlie  new 
procedures.  Moreover,  the  methods  by  which 
i.ireign  securities  a:e  traded  may  be  modified 
irjni  t.nip  to  lime,  ami  it  is  possible  that  the 
L-:i'.imera:ed  requirements  might  not  coln- 
cci?  \v;th  a  111'-  d' tied  form  of  trading. 

Your  committee  believes  It  is  desirable 
;  1  provide  a  method  by  which  the  effective- 
ness of  the  procedures  introduced  by  the 
Interest  Equalization  Tax  Extension  Act  of 
1967  can  be  maintained  without,  however, 
impairing  normal  trading  activity  if  such 
.1  determination  is  made  or  If  trading  prac- 
tices cr  methods  are  modified.  Accordingly, 
your  committee  had  added  an  amendment  to 
the  House  bill  which  provides  that  the  Sec- 
rei.ary  cr  his  delegate  may  by  regulations 
prescribe  other  conditions  which,  if  satis- 
fied, wiil  allow  a  participating  firm  effect- 
ing the  sale  of  foreign  securities  to  indicate 
that  the  exemption  for  prior  American  own- 
ership ..nd  compliance  applies  to  the  acqui- 
sition cf  the  securities. 

This  r.nicndment  Is  effective  with  respect 
to  acqu, salons  of  stock  or  debt  obligations 
m-.de  after  July  14,  1967. 

■;  Possasion  of  statement  of  U.S.  person 
statu?  under  transfer  of  custody  proce- 
dire?  {sec.  2(c)  of  the  bill  and  sec.  4918 
{h^(2  .    of  the  code) 

Under  the  new  procedures  Introduced  by 
the  Interest  Equalization  Tax  Extension  Act 
of  1967,  a  participating  firm  or  participating 
custodian  may  not  Issue  a  transfer  of  cus- 
tody certificate  in  connection  with  the 
transfer  of  securities  which  It  holds  for  a 
person,  unless  it  possesses  a  statement  of 
U  S.  person  status  and  ownership  executed 
by  that  person.  It  is,  however,  a  normal 
practice  for  a  custodian  which  holds  se- 
curities for  a  customer  to  deposit  those  se- 
curities with  another  custodian  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  trading  of  the  securities.  In 
this  case,  however,  the  custodian  actually 
transferring  the  securities  would  not  possesB 
the  statement  of  U.S.  person  status  and 
ownership  executed  by  the  customer  of  the 
depositing  custodian.  Your  committee  does 
not  believe  It  is  necessary  in  transactloiiB 
of  this  type  for  the  custodian  transferring 
the  Eei.urltles  to  possess  the  statement  of 
U.S.  person  status  and  ownership.  If  both 
it  and  the  custodian  for  which  the  transfer 
15  being  effected  are  participating  firms  or 
participating  custodians  and  If  the  partici- 
pating firm  or  participating  custodian  for 
which  the  transfer  is  being  effected  possesses 
the  statement. 

For  the  reasons  given  above,  your  commit- 
tee has  added  an  amendment  to  the  House 
bill  which  provides  that  a  participating  firm 
w  participating  custodian  effecting  a  trans- 
fer of  securities  does  not  have  to  possess,  In 
order  to  issue  a  transfer  of  custody  certificate, 
a  statement  of  US.  person  status  and  owner- 
ship executed  by  the  person  who  owns  the 
securities,  if  the  transfer  Is  being  effected 
for  another  participating  firm  or  participat- 
ing custodian  and  that  firm  or  custodian  has 
the  required  statement  in  Its  possession. 

This  amendment  Is  effective  with  respect 
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to  acquisitions  of  stock  or  debt  obligations 
made  after  July  14, 1967. 

5.  Civil  penalty  for  false  statement  of  U.S. 
person  status  {sec.  2{d)  of  the  bill  and  sec. 
6681(a)  of  the  code) 

Under  amendments  made  by  the  Interest 
Equalization  Tax  Extension  Act  of  1967,  a 
civil  penalty  Is  provided  in  the  case  where  a 
person  knowingly  executes  a  false  statement 
as  to  his  status  as  a  U.S.  person  and  his  own- 
ership of  foreign  securities.  The  penalty  only 
applies,  however,  in  situations  where  the  per- 
son executes  the  statement  for  the  purpose 
of  allowdng  a  participating  firm  to  sell  stock 
or  debt  obligations  owned  by  the  person  pur- 
suant to  the  new  procedures  for  establishing 
that  the  exemption  for  prior  American  own- 
ership and  compliance  applies  to  tlie  acquisi- 
tion of  the  securities.  A  similar  statement  of 
status  and  ownership  must  also  be  filed,  how- 
ever, with  a  participating  firm  or  a  partici- 
pating custodian  to  enable  the  firm  or  cus- 
todian to  transfer  (rather  than  sell)  securi- 
ties owned  by  the  person  to  another  partici- 
pating firm  or  custodian  with  a  transfer  of 
custody  certificate 

Your  committee  believes  It  was  Intended 
that  the  civil  penalty  should  also  apply  in 
cases  where  a  person  knowingly  executes  a 
false  statement  as  to  his  status  as  a  U.S.  per- 
son and  his  ownership  of  foreign  securities 
for  purposes  of  the  transfer  of  custody  pro- 
cedures. Accordingly,  your  committee  has 
added  an  amendment  to  the  House  bill  which 
makes  the  civil  penalty  applicable  in  this 
situation. 

This  amendment  Is  effective  as  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  bill. 

6.  Criminal  penalty  for  fraudulent  or  false 
statement  of  U.S.  person  status  (sec.  2(e) 
of  the  bill  and  sec.  7241(b)  of  the  code) 
The  Interest  Equalization  Tax  Extension 

Act  of  1967  provided  a  criminal  penalty  in 
cases  where  a  person  willfully  executes  a  false 
or  fraudulent  statement  as  to  his  status  as 
a  U.S.  person  and  his  ownership  of  foreign 
securities.  The  penalty  only  applies,  however, 
when  the  statement  is  executed  In  connection 
with  the  new  procedures  for  establishing  that 
the  exemption  for  prior  American  ownership 
and  compliance  applies  to  an  acquisition  of 
foreign  securities.  It  does  not  apply  when  the 
statement  Is  made  for  purposes  of  the  trans- 
fer of  custody  procedures. 

Your  committee  believes,  as  In  the  case  of 
the  civil  penalty  discussed  In  No.  5  above, 
that  It  was  Intended  the  criminal  penalty 
should  also  apply  where  a  person  willfully 
executes  a  false  or  fraudulent  statement  as 
to  his  status  as  a  U.S.  person  and  his  owner- 
ship of  foreign  securities  for  purposes  of  the 
transfer  of  custody  procedures.  According- 
ly, your  committee  has  added  an  amendment 
to  the  House  bill  which  makes  the  criminal 
penalty  applicable  in  this  situation. 

This  amendment  Is  effective  as  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  withdrawal 
of  wine  from  bended  wine  cellars  without 
payment  of  tax  when  rendered  unfit  for 
beverage  use,  and  for  other  purposes." 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
HRUSKA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  may,  with  several  other  Sena- 
tors, be  recognized  at  12:15  p.m.,  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  one-half  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  routine  morning  business  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMTITEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  OF  ATLANTIC-PACIFIC  IN- 
TEROCEANIC  CANAL  STUDY  COM- 
MISSION—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT    (H.   DOC.   NO.    154) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  the  Third  Annual 
Report  of  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Inter- 
oceanic  Canal  Study  Commission.  The 
report  covers  the  period  July  1,  1966  to 
June  30,  1967. 

During  the  past  12  months,  the  Com- 
mission has  put  its  program  into  full  op- 
eration. The  site  sun'ey  agreement, 
signed  with  Colombia  on  October  25, 
1966,  permitted  the  Commission  to  start 
the  engineering  survey  of  the  alternate 
sea-level  canal  route  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  that  country.  In  Panama,  the 
Commission  completed  the  first  full  year 
of  data  collection  on  the  routes  under 
consideration.  The  first  modern  topo- 
graphic maps  of  the  potential  canal  area 
near  the  border  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica  were  completed  by  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Geodetic  Survey.  The  Commission's 
Engineering  Agent  made  a  preliminary 
evaluation  of  this  route  on  the  basis  of 
these  maps. 

Interagency  working  groups  finished 
their  initial  drafts  of  special  studies  on 
the  broad  national  and  international  im- 
plications of  a  sea-level  canal.  These 
studies  cover  foreign  policy,  national  de- 
fense, canal  financing,  shipping  patterns 
and  engineering  feasibility. 

Because  of  unavoidable  delays  in  start- 
ing the  field  work  in  Panama  and  Co- 
lombia, and  because  the  Plowshare 
nuclear  cratering  experiments  needed  to 
determine  the  technical  feasibility  of  nu- 
clear excavation  have  been  postponed, 
the  Commission  found  that  it  would  re- 
quire additional  time  and  fimds  to  com- 
plete the  mission  assigned  to  It  In  Public 
Law  88-609. 

An  amendment  for  this  purpose  has 
already  been  approved  by  the  Senate.  I 
recommend  its  early  approval  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  construe- 
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tion  of  a  sea-level  canal  is  technically 
feasible.  The  major  questioios  to  be  re- 
solved are — 

When  it  will  be  needed: 

Whether  It  would  be  financially  feasi- 
ble; and. 

Where  and  how  it  should  be  con- 
structed. 

While  past  studies  have  put  the  need 
around  the  end  of  this  century,  recent 
traffic  growth  has  been  more  rapid  than 
was  earlier  foreseen,  and  the  need  may 
develop  much  sooner.  As  legislation, 
plaiming,  and  construction  could  require 
15  years  from  the  date  a  recom- 
mendation to  proceed  is  made  to  the 
Congress,  It  is  clearly  in  the  national 
Interest  for  the  Commissions  compre- 
hensive Investigation  to  proceed  as  rap- 
idly as  possible. 

This  anniversary-  finds  the  canal  in- 
vestigation well  advanced  on  its  planned 
course.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  forward- 
ing the  report  of  progress  to  date. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  August  8,  1967. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate    the    following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
PROHEBmoN   or    Riots    and    Incitement    To 
Riot  in  thz  District  op  Colttmbia 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  and 
President,  Board  of  Commissioners.  District 
of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  relating  to  the  prohibition 
of  riots  and  Incitement  to  r'.ot  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  (with  an  accompanying;  paper) : 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

RxpoKT  OF  Comptroller  Geneh-al 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  State.s.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  need  for  improving  policies 
and  procedures  for  estimating  cc^ts.  eval- 
uating bids,  and  awarding  contracts  for 
dredging.  Corps  of  EiiKln^ors  i  Civil  F^inc- 
tlons).  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
August  1967  (with  Sin  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 
Report  or  areciAi.  Meetino  of  the  JtiniciAi, 

CONDKBENCB   OF  THE   UNTTED   STATES 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice.  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  transmlttlns. 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the  prrx'eed- 
Inga  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States,  held  at  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  March  30  and  31.  1967  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETmONS   AND   MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc ,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By   the   PRESIDENT   pro   tempore 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Iowa;  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Elnergy : 

"HOtJBE    CONCUimEMT     RESOLUTION    30 

"Wherea*,  our  great  nation  Is  founded  up- 
on the  principles  and  concepts  of  equal  op- 
portunity and  Justice  for  all  Its  citizens;  and 

"Whereas,  since  1860  the  state  of  Iowa  has 
been  a  leader  among  the  several  states  in 
providing  said  equal  opportunity  and  Justice 
for  all  Its  citizens,  and  has  always  demon- 
strated Its  great  concern  for  human  welfare 


and  dignity  by  the  enactment  of  progressive 
antl-dlscrlmlnatory  laws;  and 

"Whereas,  there  is  now  pending  before  the 
appropriations  committee  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  proposed 
budget  submitted  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  for  the  establishment  of  a  three 
hundred  seventy-five  million  dollar  atomic 
accelerator  laboratory  to  be  constructed  at 
Weston.  Illinois,  and 

"Whereas,  the  legislature  of  the  state  of 
Illinois  has  neglected,  failed  and  refused  to 
show  Its  concern  for  the  welfare  of  all  the 
citizens  of  Illinois  by  falling  to  legislate  non- 
discriminatory laws  in  the  area  of  fair  and 
open  housing:  now.  therefore. 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Huu.^e.  the  Senate 
concurring.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  .America  Is  hereby  strongly  urged  to 
Instriict  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
from  proceeding  with  present  plans  for 
awarding  the  proposed  three  hundred  sev- 
enty-flve  million  dolhir  installation  at  Wes- 
ton. Illinois. 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  the  Congress 
of  '.he  United  States  of  America  instruct  the 
.■\lomic  Energy  Commission  to  allow  the  state 
of  Iowa  the  opportunity  to  submit  additional 
specifications  outlining  Iowa's  exceptional 
and  outstanding  capabilities  and  physical  re- 
sources  for  said   atomic  accelerator   facility 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  enrolled 
copies  of  this  Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  Americu  and  to  all  members  of 
Iowa  s  congressional  delegation  to  be  cir- 
culated by  them  among  their  fellows." 

A  petition  signed  by  Climmle  Nunley,  and 
sundry  other  citizens  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
favoring  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  In- 
crease social  security  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  followini,'  report  of  a  committee 
wa.s  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amend- 
ment; 

S  Res  130.  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary; referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  .Administration. 


of 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Ccmnalttee 
on  Public  Works: 

WilUam  Haddon.  Jr  ,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Director  of  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce; and 

Orren  Beaty.  Jr.,  of  Arizona,  to  be  Federal 
Cochalrman  of  the  Pour  Corners  Regional 
Commission. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

S.  2256.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Mar- 
garita Lorlgados;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE: 

3.2257.  A  bin  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  In  trust  for  the  Washoe  Tribe 
of  Indians  certain  lands  In  .Alpine  County. 
CalLf.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bible  ulien  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  app-^.ir  un- 
der  a  separate  heading. ) 

By    Mr.    RIBICOFP    (for    him^ei:    .ind 
Mr.  Pehcy  )  : 

S.  2258.  A  bill  to  establl.^h  an  er.-.^rgency 
fund  to  be  available  to  the  Presiden':  tu  as- 
sist locally  initiated  and  neighborhood- 
oriented  programs  to  Improve  the  qti.illiy  of 
urban  life  and  to  le.ssen  the  in'-idonce  of 
urban  disorders  and  violence;  to  :;.e  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicoff  ihen  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 

S.  2259.  A  bill  for  the  relief  jL  Filippa 
Bonarrlgo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
RIOT  PREVENTIVE   MEASURE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  o.,  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Morton'.  Percy, 
and  Tower,  I  am  submitting  today  a 
concurrent  resolution  calling  lor  the 
launching  of  a  neighborhood  action  cru- 
sade to  ease  the  tension.s  now  threaten- 
ing the  domestic  tranquillity. 

We  are  in  a  time  of  natioiial  crisis. 
Violence,  rioting,  and  iootin;?  have  be- 
sieged many  of  our  cities,  Nt-war,:.  De- 
troit. Milwaukee,  and  Cambi  id^e  are  ex- 
amples of  what  can  happe:i  el3e-.vhere 
during  the  remainder  of  "he  summer 
We  must  act  now  to  avert  iuither  vio- 
lence. 

What  I  am  proposing  today  i.^  nothing 
more  or  less  than  prever.trvT'  ac.ion.  It 
is  a  60-  to  90-day  program  desur.ed,  not 
to  cure  the  ills  that  breed  di3Co:;tent  in 
our  cities,  but.  rather,  to  lelieve  :he  ten- 
sions during  the  remainder  ot  -.r.e  sum- 
mer before  more  riots  erupt. 

The  neighborhood  action  ciu^ade.  I 
feel,  can  help  provide  thi.s  relief 

The  overwhelming  majority  o:  .Amer- 
icans strongly  oppose  disorder  and  vio- 
lence. The.«:e  law-abidin?  citizen-;  sliould, 
therefore,  become  involved  ii".  a  move- 
ment to  l:epp  the  peace  within  their  own 
neighborhoods.  The  neighborhood  action 
crusade  is  designed  to  (.nlLst  their  in- 
volvement. 

The  crusade  would  con.s;.st  of  local  vol- 
unteer organizations,  workin:?  construc- 
tively to  rally  the  .stabilizing  :nfluence 
that  exists  in  the  neighborhood-  In  this 
way,  local  neighboriiood  leaders,  '.vorking 
within  their  own  area.s.  can  provide  un- 
derstanding, continuing  commuiiications 
and  positive  direction  in  this  crusade  to 
preserve  peace  in  our  cities. 

I  envision  the  neighborhocd  action 
crusade  of  citizens  working  on  a  block- 
by-block  basis,  perhaps  on  rotating 
shifts,  to  patrol  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods, disperse  crowd.s.  talk  to  their 
neighbors  and  listen  ii  their  grievances, 
and,  in  general,  to  keep  the  smoldering 
embers  from  becoming  a  co;.?..ic ration. 

I  believe  this  can  be  a  lovs-co-.t  pro- 
gram of  short  duration  carried  o'li  with 
already  appropriated  funds.  Local  gov- 
ernment would  provide  admirnstrative 
services  and  coordination  of  the  program. 
The  Federal  Government  would  provide 
the  funds  and  equipment  to  .sunport  the 
local  effort. 

The  neighborhood  action  crusade  was 
originally  proposed  in  House  Joint 
Resolution  759  by  four  Members  of  the 
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other  body  as  a  nonpartisan  approach. 
At  the  time  of  its  introduction,  they 
called  for  a  60-day  moratorium  on  parti- 
san politics  and  simplistic  explanations. 
Since  its  introduction  last  Tuesday,  the 
House  Joint  Resolution  759  has  picked 
up  60  cosponsoro  from  both  parties. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  offer  this 
concurrent  resolution  today.  I  believe  it 
is  genuinely  in  the  national  interest  and 
can  be  a  most  useful  approach. 

The  concept  contained  in  this  program 
has  worked  on  a  limited  basis  in  areas 
across  the  country.  In  Tampa  the  White 
Hats  helped  to  defuse  a  riot;  in  Louis- 
ville, the  mayor,  since  last  week,  has  been 
implementing  the  neighborhood  action 
crusade.  In  Milwaukee,  a  youth,  working 
on  his  own,  prevented  a  riot  from  spread- 
ing by  talking  down  200  young  people. 
In  many  other  cities,  the  cool  heads  of 
the  community  have  helped  keep  the 
peace. 

I  ask  support  of  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution and  call  for  the  immediate  imple- 
mentation of  the  neighborhood  action 
crusade  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

I  would  welcome  cosponsors  on  this 
concurrent  resolution  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  concurrent  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  concurrent  resolution  will 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  39)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  as  follows :  j 

S.  Con.  Res.  39 

Whereas  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  are  law-abiding  citizens,  strongly 
opposed  to  disorder  and  violence;  and 

Whereas  the  involvement  of  all  citizens  In 
cooperative  efforts  to  maintain  peace  within 
their  own  neighborhoods  Is  essential  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  current  tensions  In  our 
cities;  and 

Whereas  such  Involvement  must  be  volun- 
tary, and  organized  and  directed  by  citizens 
at  the  local  level:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
urges  the  President  to  call  upon  all  commu- 
nities In  the  United  States  to  Initiate  a 
Neighborhood  Action  Crusade  to  provide 
continuing  communication  among  all  citi- 
zens of  each  community  and  their  local 
govemmenta  and  thereby  ease  tensions  now 
threatening  the  domestic  tranquillity,  such 
crusade  to  be  developed,  organized,  and  led 
by  local  citizens,  working  within  their  own 
neighborhoods  and  In  conjunction  with 
their  local  governments  on  a  voluntary  basis 
to  rally  those  stabilizing  Influences  within 
each  community  necessary  to  preserve 
peace;   and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  urges  the 
President  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  such 
local  governments  as  may  request  assist- 
ance, such  fiinds  and  equipment,  author- 
ized imder  existing  statutes,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  support  the  Neighborhood  Ac- 
tion Crusade. 

I 

LANDS  TO  BE  HELD  IN  TRUST  FOR 
WASHOE  INDIAN  TRIBE 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  de- 
clare that  the  United  States  holds  in 


trust  for  the  Washoe  Indian  Tribe  cer- 
tain lands  in  Alpine  County,  Calif. 

Mr.  President,  the  land  involved  In 
this  legislation  embraces  some  80  acres 
of  Federal  domain  adjacent  to  the  Was- 
hoe Indian  Reservation  In  Nevada.  It 
is  needed  to  guarantee  orderly  commu- 
nity development  of  the  reservation. 
Specifically,  the  acreage  will  provide  a 
land  base  for  an  Indian  housing  devel- 
opment. 

There  were  some  preliminary  prob- 
lems in  reaching  agreement  on  the  site, 
but  there  was  no  objection  to  the  merits 
of  the  case.  The  Washoe  Tribe,  which 
certainly  can  lay  prior  claim  to  the  area 
long  In  advance  of  State  and  coimty  or- 
ganization, definitely  should  have  this 
tribal  land. 

This  legislation  now  has  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  Interior  Department,  and  I 
am  Informed  there  is  no  opposition  in 
California  to  protecting  Indian  rights 
to  this  land.  

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2257)  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  in  trust  for  the 
Washoe  Tribe  of  Indians  certain  lands 
In  Alpine  County,  Calif.,  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Bible,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


AMENDMENT    OP    EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK  ACT  OF  1945 — AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  245 

Mr.  ELLENDER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  1155)  to  amend  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as 
amended,  to  shorten  the  name  of  the 
Bank,  to  extend  for  5  years  the  period 
within  which  the  Bank  is  authorized  to 
exercise  its  functions,  to  increase  the 
Bank's  lending  authority  and  its  au- 
thority to  Issue,  against  fractional  re- 
serves, export  credit  insurance  and 
guarantees,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    246 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy, Mr.  MuNDT,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr. 
DoMiNicK,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Fannin,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware,  Mr.  Carlson,  and  Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
S.  1155,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  428)  to  amend 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  in  order  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  local  educational  agencies  in 
establishing  bilingual  American  educa- 
tional programs,  and  to  provide  certain 
other  assistance  to  promote  such  pro- 
grams.   

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy],  the  Senators 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel  and  Mr. 
Murphy]  ,  the  Senators  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond  and  Mr.  Hollings], 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton]  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  the  bill  tS.  2050)  to  prohibit  electronic 
surveillance  by  persons  other  than  duly 
authorized  law  enforcement  officers  en- 
gaged in  the  investigation  or  prevention 
of  specified  categories  of  offenses,  and 
for  other  puiTJOses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OIL  SHALE  HEARINGS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  has  scheduled 
an  open  public  hearing  on  the  subject  of 
the  publicly  owned  oil  shale  resources  of 
the  United  States. 

Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
the  proposed  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Iiiterior  which  are  intended  to 
govern  the  development  of  these  public 
assets. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  September 
14,  beginning  at  10  o'clock  a.m..  in  room 
3110,  New  Senate  Office  Building.  All  per- 
sons who  are  interested  in  testifying  will 
be  welcome  to  do  so. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BEFORE  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  POSTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal 
Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Post  OflBce 
and  Civil  Service,  I  wish  to  announce 
that  public  hearings  will  be  held  on  S. 
274  in  room  6202  in  the  New  Senate  Of- 
fice Building  at  10  a.m.,  Tuesday,  August 
15,  1967. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  may  arrange 
to  do  so  by  contacting  the  committee, 
telephone  225-5451. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BEFORE  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Civil 
Service  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  I  wish  to  announce 
that  public  hearings  will  be  held  on  S.  236 
in  room  6202  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building  at  10  a.m.,  Tuesday,  August  22, 
1967. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  may  arrange 
to  do  so  by  contacting  the  committee, 
telephone  225-5451. 


IMPLEMENTATION  OF  NEEDED  RIOT 
INSURANCE 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  offered 
to  the  demonstration  cities  bill  of  1966 
was  an  amendment  I  sponsored  to  give 
the  innocent  victims  of  riot  areas  an  op- 
portunity to  obtain  loans  by  which  to 
purchase  their  own  homes.  The  Senate 
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accepted  It.  and  the  House  followed  suit, 
and  it  is  now  the  law. 

The  amendment  was  offered  i:'.  view  of 
the  serious  home  financms  situation 
which  had  developed  in  the  Watts.  Calif., 
area  following  the  racial  disturbances  of 
1965.  It  became  impos.sible  to  obtain 
loans  at  any  rate  of  interest  for  the  pur- 
chase of  homes.  Loan  companies  had 
formed  a  wall  aroimd  the.^e  areas  and 
refused  to  render  a.«s;stance  The  risk 
was  simply  too  high  for  a  bank  or  lending 
agency  to  assume. 

These  same  condition>  are  being  re- 
peated in  riot-torn  areas  throutihout  the 
country.  Today,  however,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment has  a  new  effective  tool  to  help 
those  citizens  who  want  to  become  home- 
owners in  these  areas. 

My  amendment  allows  FHA  to  insure 
mortgages  in  areas  in  which  disorders 
have  occurred  or  are  threatened  if  the 
properties  concerned  are  an  acceptable 
risk,  "giving  due  consideration  to  the 
need  for  providing  adequate  housing  for 
families  of  low  and  moderate  income  in 
such  areas." 

Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
FHA  is  today  implementing  the  legisla- 
tion I  authored.  There  must  be  a  distinc- 
tion made  between  the  lawless  miscre- 
ants and  those  inhabitants  of  potential 
riot  areas  who  have  a  stake  in  the  social 
order,  who  are  or  who  wa:.t  to  be  home- 
owners, and  who  hold  to  the  same  stand- 
ards of  morality  and  behavior  which  you 
and  I  would  approve  m  any  c.tizen. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  various  letier.=^  and  releases 
from  HUD  implementing  my  proposal 
be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Depabtmbnt  'jf  H'jisisc  and  tJa- 

BAN  De\-ELOPME.NT,  FEDERAL 

Housing  ADMiNisTaATXON 

July  31   1967. 

Commissioner  letter  No.  69-. 
To  all  assistant  Commissioners.  Washington 
division  heads,  insuring  office  directors, 
HUD   regional    admlnis:r.i*.ors.    and    the 
Director,  regional  support  staff 
-Subject    Pronlbltlon  of  arbltriry  exclusions 
of  communities  anrl  neighborhoods  and 
the  -jFalver  of  economic  scr.ndness  in  riot 
or  riot-threat^n?d  areas 
The  purpose  of  th..-.  letter  is  to  call  to  your 
ittentlon  the  fact  thdt  FHA  will  not  desig- 
nate   entire  communities    or    areas    .as    I.t- 
ellglble  for  participation  In  Us  mortgage  In- 
.■^urance  operations    Instea^i.  eligibility  Is  es- 
Ubllshed  m  response  to  an  application  and 
Its    compliance    with    prescribed    eligibility 
standards   and   criteria    This    Is   done   on   a 
case-bv-ca»e  basis  and  plaf-es  msjor  emphasis 
on  the  ellglbUUy  of  th«-  property  being  ex- 
amined. This  policy  p°riilt3  use  of  all  mort- 
gage Insurance   progrim.;    in   any   area   pro- 
vided the  Individual   traniactlon  meets  the 
eligibility  requlremont3 

In  some  Instances  there  has  bet-n  hesitancy 
on  the  part  of  Insuring  offices  to  malte  PH.\ 
programs  available  in  older  neighborhoods 
An  automatic  exclusion  of  a  community  'jt 
neighborhood  merely  because  it  is  old  can  re- 
sult m  the  shutting  off  of  caplt.il  itr.  es'mep'-. 
in  these  areas.  Lilce'Aise.  limiting  FHA  par- 
ticipation to  one  progr:im,  for  example  Sec- 
tion 221(d)(2).  can  m.irk  an  area  as  one  In 
vsrhlch  FHA  lacks  cnflden'-e  Real  estate 
brokers  and  mortgage  lenders  when  they 
have  knowledge   of   arbitrary   exclusions   by 


FHA.  tend  to  hold  back  on  couveiitlonal 
financing  The  non-av.\llablllty  of  mortgage 
funds  accelerates  decline  and  Increases  the 
costs  and  problems  of  financlne  mal  estate. 
It  forces  the  use  of  second  and  third  mort- 
srages  and  other  means  of  flnanclng  which 
Increase  the  home  owner's  risk  and  housing 
expense. 

FHA's  mortgage  Insurance  activities  In 
older  areas  must  not  be  confined  to  urban 
renewal  areas  or  limited  to  one  or  two  pro- 
erims.  There  are  many  older  neighborhoods 
.-ind  areas  where  FHA  can  and  should  make 
all  of  Its  mortgage  Insurance  programs  avail- 
able on  an  Individual  case  basis.  Your  atten- 
tion and  the  attention  of  your  staff  Is  ai^aln 
directed  to  Commissioner  Letter  No.  3-J  d.ited 
November  8.  1965.  and  to  the  general  policies 
,t!id  guides  set  forth  therein  Also,  your  at- 
tention Is  directed  to  tho  letter  to  All 
.Approved  Mortgagees,  No.  66-62,  dated 
November  0,  l^GB.  That  letter  announced  an 
amendment  to  the  National  Housing  Act  re- 
laxing the  economic  soundness  requirement 
for  .Section  203(b)  If  the  dwelling  Is  located 
in  an  area  in  which  rioting  or  other  civil  dis- 
orders have  occurred  or  are  threatened  To 
be  eligible  for  commitment  and  for  mortgage 
insurance  the  transaction  must  meet  all 
other  Section  203(b)    ellglbUlty  criteria 

Tlie  Intent  of  the  amendment  to  Section 
203  which  substitutes  the  .acceptable  risk 
determination  for  economic  soundness  Is  to 
offer  insured  mortgage  financing  to  credit 
worthy  Individuals  who  are  the  Innocent 
victim's  of  their  surroundings:  a  neighbor- 
hood where  riots  have  occurred  or  are  threat- 
ened. The  amendment  makes  It  possible  for 
responsible  citizens  to  remain  In  an  area  and 
to  form  a  stable  nucleus  of  home  owners.  It 
encourages  eligible  purchasers  to  move  into 
the  area  because  favorable  mortgage  terms 
are  available  Denial  of  section  203  financing 
in  these  areas  when  property  and  borrower 
are  an  acceptable  risk  Is  a  restrictive  financial 
practice  that  hinders  the  free  flow  of  credit 
for  home  purchasers. 

Waiver  of  the  economic  soundness  require- 
ment by  statute;  and  the  policies  and  In- 
structions in  the  two  cited  letters  are  a  firm 
basis  for  using  all  FHA  programs  in  a  com- 
munity: provided  the  Individual  transaction 
meets  the  eligibility  requirements  for  that 
proii^ram  This  means  that  If  the  particular 
unit  meets  minimum  property  standards  and 
the  mortgagor  qualifies,  the  mortgage  is  In- 
surable under  203(b)  even  though  the  neigh- 
borhood would  not  permit  a  finding  of  eco- 
nomic .soundness  .\  memorandum  should  l.e 
p\it  in  the  file  supporting  the  finding. 

Please  see  that  all  members  of  your  stiff 
are  familiar  with  FH.\  policy  concerning  the 
use  of  all  programs  in  a  community  or 
neighborhood.  Also  any  arbitrary  and  area- 
wide  exclusions  as  to  a  particular  program 
that  are  in  effect  are  to  be  rescinded.  The 
foregoing  does  not  preclude  the  continued 
designation  of  well  defined  areas  as  ineligible 
for  mortgage  insurance  when  definite  hazards 
and  nuisances  e.xlsts;  for  example,  areas  sub- 
ject to  flooding  or  subsidence,  areas  adversely 
affected  by  airports,  and  areas  In  transition 
from  residential  ta  commercial  or  Industrial 
usage. 

Effective  upon  receipt  of  this  letter  each 
Insuring  o.fice  will  tabulate  by  case  num- 
ber and  property  address  all  Section  203(b) 
conditional  commitments  Issued  on  an  "ac- 
ceptable rtEk"  bafls  by  reason  of  the  prop- 
ertv's  location  m  an  area  where  rioting  or 
ot  ler  ciill  disorders  have  occurred  or  are 
threatened  This  listing  will  be  maintained 
m  t"".e  evaluation  sectio.n  and  will  be  made 
when  the  con-mi tmmt  is  released  Each 
Fr'day  .<  copy  of  t -e  H.'t.ng  will  i,e  ..ttached 
t  •  the  copies  of  Weey.'.y  Report  of  Operations, 
Form  2498  aiibmUted  to  the  Regional  Opera- 
tions Commissioner  and  to  the  Re.^earch  and 
StJitlstics  Division  In  any  week  In  which 
there  are  no  203(b)    'acceptable  risk"  com- 


mitments, a  footnote  statement  to  that  effect 
shall  be  made  on  Form  2498. 

Dfpahtment  of  Hoisinc  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  Federal 
Housing  Ad.ministration, 

Washington,  DC,  July  3i.  1967. 
To  all  approved  mortgagees. 
Subject:  Prohibition  of  arbitrary  exclusions 
of  communities  and  neighborhoods  and 
the  waiver  of  economic  soundness  In  riot 
or  riot-threatened  areas. 
The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  call  to 
your  attention  a  letter  that  I  am  sending  to 
our  Insuring  offices  concerning  the  utiliza- 
tion of  FHA  mortgage  Insurance  programs. 
The  FHA  does  not  designate  entire  commu- 
nities or  areas  as  Ineligible  for  participation 
In  Its  mortgage  Insurance  programs.  In- 
stead, eligibility  Is  established  In  response  to 
an  application  and  Its  complUance  with  pre- 
.sTlbed  eligibility  standards  and  criteria. 
This  Is  done  on  a  case-by-case  basis  and 
places  major  en^.pha.sls  on  the  eligibility  of 
the  property  being  examined.  This  policy  per- 
mits use  of  all  mortgage  Insurance  programs 
m  any  area  provided  the  Individual  trans- 
action meets  the  eligibility  requirements. 

Properties  In  areas  where  riots  or  other 
civil  disorders  have  occurred  or  are  threaten- 
ed are  al.so  eligible  for  mortgage  Insurance. 
The  "economic  soundness"  requirement  for 
Section  203  ( b )  home  mortgages  Is  eliminated 
for  t'aesc  areas. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Philip  N.  Brownstein. 
Assistant  Sect ctari/ -Commissioner. 

U  .S.  Department  of  Housing 

AND  UaBAN  Development, 
Wa-hington  D.C  ,  August  2  1967. 

Acting  under  a  1966  amendment  to  the  Na- 
tional  Housing  Act,  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  today  assured 
prospective  home  buyers  that  no  community 
or  neighborhood  would  be  denied  home 
mortcage  insurance  The  provision  relaxed 
the  requirement  for  economic  soundness  If 
the  dwelling  Is  loc.ited  in  an  area  In  which 
rioting  or  other  civil  disorder  has  taken 
place  or  Is  threatened 

P  N.  Brownstein,  assistant  secretary  of 
HUD  and  Federal  Housing  Administration 
Cimml.ssioner,  said  e;ich  application  for 
mortgage  Insurance  would  be  decided  on  Its 
own  merit. 

Mr  Brownstein  said  today  FHA  policy  Is 
to  make  all  of  Its  mortgage  Insurance  pro- 
grams available  In  any  area  as  long  as  the 
individual  transaction  meets  the  eligibility 
requirements 

He  said  the  Intent  of  the  amendment, 
which  calls  for  an  acceptable  risk  determina- 
tion Inste.id  of  economic  soundness,  was  to 
offer  Insured  mortgage  financing  to  credit- 
worthy Individuals  who  are  the  Innocent 
victims  of  their  surroundings.  "This  makes 
It  possible  for  responsible  citizens  to  remain 
In  an  area  and  to  form  a  stable  nucleus  of 
home  owners."  he  said. 

Mr  Brownstein.  in  a  letter  to  FHA  field 
directors  throughout  the  country,  also  said 
the  mortgage  Insurance  activities  In  older 
nelghborho<-)ds  should  not  be  confined  to 
tirban  renewal  areas  or  limited  to  one  or  two 
programs 

He  said  there  are  many  older  neighbor- 
hoods In  which  FHA  "can  and  should  "  make 
all  of  Its  programs  av:aiable  on  an  Individual 
case  basis 

•  In  some  Instances.  '  he  said  "there  has 
been  a  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  Insuring  of- 
fices to  make  FHA  prt.grams  available  In 
older  neighborhood'^  An  automatic  excUiflon 
of  a  community  or  neighborhood  merely  be- 
cause it  is  old  ciin  resvilt  In  the  shutting  off  of 
capital  Investments  In  these  areas.  The  non- 
.ivallabllltv  of  mortgage  funds  accelerates 
decline  and  Increases  the  costs  and  problems 
of  financing  real  estate." 


August  8,  1967 
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HOW  DELAWARE   MAINTAINS  LAW 
AND  ORDER 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  join 
all  Delawareans  in  congratulating  the 
Gtovemor  of  our  State  upon  the  strong 
stand  that  he  has  taken  to  maintain  law 
and  order. 

In  the  past  couple  of  weeks  a  series  of 
minor  disturbances  and  threats  of  riots 
developed  In  the  northern  part  of  Dela- 
ware, and  those  disturbances  were  held 
under  control  only  through  the  prompt 
and  eflBcient  operations  of  the  Wilming- 
ton police  supported  by  elements  of  the 
Delaware  National  Guard,  who  were 
standing  by. 

In  the  days  following  these  incidents 
rumors  and  threats  of  new  outbreaks  of 
civil  disturbance  were  rampant.  The 
Governor,  to  cope  with  this  problem  and 
to  make  sure  that  every  citizen  under- 
stood that  he  was  determined  to  main- 
tain law  and  order,  called  the  Delaware 
Legislature  into  special  session  last  Fri- 
day for  the  sole  purpose  of  considering 
the  enactment  of  a  strong  antiriot  law 
with  stringent  penalties. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  Gover- 
nor Terry  the  legislature  promptly  en- 
acted three  measures: 

First.  An  antiriot  lav,-,  establishing  a 
mandator^'  3-year  prison  sentence  with- 
out parole  Tor  anyone  convicted  of  riot- 
ing, encouraging  a  riot,  or  looting. 

Second.  A  firebomb  law,  outlawing 
the  manufacture  or  possession  of  molo- 
tov  cocktails  and  firebombs. 

Third.  A  state  of  emergency  law,  giving 
the  Governor  the  authority  to  proclaim 
a  state  of  emer;:?ency,  clamp  on  curfews 
anywhere  in  the  State,  forbid  gatherings, 
close  off  highways,  and  forbid  sale  of 
any  item  he  deems  necessary. 

Tliose  three  measures  were  promptly 
approved  by  the  Delaware  Legislature 
and  .signed  by  the  Governor,  thereby 
serving  notice  that  as  far  as  Delaware  is 
concerned  \vc  are  determined  to  main- 
tain law  and  order.  It  is  the  sacred  right 
of  every  American  citizen  to  feel  secure 
in  hi.s  home  und  .safe  on  our  streets. 

Govrrnor  Terry  is  a  member  of  the 
oppo.sitc  political  party;  nevertheless.  I 
am  proud  to  join  all  Delawareans,  re- 
gardlo.s.s  of  political  affiliation,  in  paying 
respect  to  him  and  the  members  of  the 
Delaware  I  ot'islatuie  for  taking  the  nec- 
e.ssary  .steps  to  protect  our  citizens.  At 
the  same  t'me  the  mayor  of  Wilmington, 
the  police  of  that  city,  the  Delaware 
National  Guard,  and  the  Delaware  State 
Police  all  are  to  be  commended  for  the 
effort  they  have  been  making  to  maintain 
law  and  order. 

There  can  be  no  excuse  for  those  who 
are  inciting  or  particiiJatint.  in  these 
riots.  The  leaders  of  these  riots  and  those 
^■■ho  are  participating  theri  in  are  outlaws 
and  insurrectionists.  Tlio  looters  are  a 
Panp  of  thieves,  and  tho.se  who  deliber- 
ately itart  the  fires  are  arsonists.  The 
snipers  are  potential  murderers;  and 
tnpy  .should  all  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 

Governor  Tr  rry  and  the  Delaware  Leg- 
islature are  to  be  hisjhly  commended  for 
ine  prompt  action  which  they  have  taken 
w  protect  our  citizens. 

I  am  calling  this  to  the  attention  of 


the  Senate  because  in  my  opinion  other 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  it- 
self would  do  well  to  take  a  lesson  from 
the  notebook  of  Oov.  Charles  L.  Terry, 
Jr..  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSOCIATION 
COMPETITION 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  a  shameful  waste  of  taxpayers'  money 
that  the  officials  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment failed  and  neglected  to  call  off  the 
National  Rifle  Association  target  com- 
petition at  Camp  Perry,  Ohio,  and  put 
an  end  to  this  fat  cat  junket  of  the  NRA. 
This  is  the  least  that  Defense  Secretai-y 
McNamara  could  do  at  a  time  when 
nearly  $3  billion  of  taxpayers'  money  is 
being  blown  up  into  smoke  and  alto- 
gether dissipated  in  our  involvement  in 
an  ugly  civil  war  in  Vietnam. 

To  date  14,000  young  Americans  have 
died  in  combat  in  Vietnam.  Seventy 
thousand  others  have  been  wounded. 
From  my  State  of  Ohio  alone  over  700 
GIs  have  been  killed  in  combat  in  Viet- 
nam, which  means  that  every  community 
in  Ohio  has  suffered  from  this  tragedy.  I 
know  of  a  little  village  of  some  280  people 
where  three  young  men  were  recently 
killed  in  combat  in  Vietnam.  In  addi- 
tion, approximately  900  men  each  month 
become  afflicted  with  malaria,  bubonic 
plague  and  other  serious  tropical  ail- 
ments while  serving  in  Vietnam  and 
Thailand.  Many  have  died.  Many  will 
suffer  the  effects  throughout  their  lives. 

It  seems  a  reckless  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic money  that  the  subsidy  for  the  rifle 
matches  at  Camp  Perry  was  not  elim- 
inated. In  World  War  II  and  in  the  Ko- 
rean conflict  our  Government  called  off 
this  waste.  Furthermore,  nowadays  with 
our  M-16  rapid  firing  rifle  spraying  bul- 
lets with  great  rapidity,  marksmanship  is 
not  so  essential  as  it  was  in  World  Wars 
I  and  II.  In  the  rapidity  and  swirling 
changes  of  closeup  jungle  fighting,  there 
is  little  time  for  aiming  and  firing,  and 
little  firing  from  the  shoulder  by  GI's 
handling  the  M-16  lightweight  rifle. 

Very  definitely,  this  $3  million  extrava- 
ganza and  the  use  of  Camp  Perry  should 
have  been  called  off  this  year.  This  fat- 
cat  junket  for  the  NRA  and  friends  v,ho 
junket  to  Camp  Perry,  a  beautiful  loca- 
tion in  northern  Ohio  fronting  on  Lake 
Erie,  should  be  permanently  eliminated. 
It  is  scandalous  to  held  it  at  a  time  when 
President  Johnson  is  asking  already 
heavily  burdened  Americans  to  accept  an 
additional  tax  burden  of  10  percent. 

As  an  individual  example  of  Defen.se 
Department  reckle.ss  spending  of  tax- 
payers' money,  here  is  a  typical  ca.se. 
Robert  Phillips,  of  Ohio,  Is  an  active 
Army  reservist.  He  has  completed  his 


active  duty  to  his  country,  but  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Active  Reserve  he  was  called 
last  summer  to  attend  Army  Reserve 
camp.  Phillips,  at  a  financial  loss  to  him- 
self, absented  himself  from  his  employ- 
ment from  June  17  to  July  1.  He  went  to 
Camp  Perry  with  members  of  his  unit. 
Ostensibly,  this  was  for  military  train- 
ing. Did  he  get  any  military  training?  No 
indeed.  He  spent  the  entire  2  weeks 
obeying  orders  from  high  echelon  ofBcers 
to  clean  and  paint  the  buildings  of  Camp 
Perry  so  that  they  were  bright  and  clean 
for  junketeers  attending  the  NRA  target 
competition  at  Camp  Perry. 

Mr.  President,  instead  of  spending  ap- 
proximately $3  million  this  year,  for  this 
shameful  expenditure.  Camp  Perry  could 
have  been  made  available  to  underpriv- 
ileged children  from  Cleveland,  Cincin- 
nati, Toledo,  and  other  cities  in  Ohio 
and  the  Middle  West,  Any  number  of 
uses  could  have  been  made  of  it.  Over 
and  above  eveothing  else.  Camp  Perry, 
instead  of  having  tlicse  rifle  matches, 
would  be  an  ideal  place  for  tho.se  un- 
fortunate GI's  who  are  returned  to  this 
counti-y  from  Vietnam  because  of  tropi- 
cal illnesses  or  wounds.  They  could  be 
sent  to  Camp  Perry  for  rest  and  recu- 
peration. It  would  be  one  of  the  finest 
places  in  the  country  for  that  purpose. 
Instead  these  rifle  matches  are  held  for 
the  "fat  cats"  who  take  the  junkets. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSONS  10-PERCENT 
TAX  INCREASE 

Mv.  YOUNG  Of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
Americans  are  already  burdened  with 
hea-.y  income  taxes.  Now,  President 
Johnson  asks  Congress  for  a  10-percent 
tax  increase  on  individual  taxpayers  and 
corporations. 

A  couple  with  an  annual  income  of 
$7,500  would  pay  $183  more.  Reason 
given — to  overcome  a  S24  billion  deficit. 
President  Jolin.son's  message  asking  for 
this  10-percent  surcharge  was  not  con- 
vincing to  me,  and,  I  am  sure  to  other 
Senators.  The  President  argued  failure 
to  raise  taxe.s  would  result  in  a  "spiral 
of  ruinous  inflation  and  brutally  higher 
interest  rates."  Tli0.5e  grim  prospects  are 
ba.sed  on  Presidential  rhetoric,  not  fact. 

Why  thi.s  hu^e  deficit  in  the  first  place? 
Obvitjusly.  the  result  of  our  waging  the 
most  unpopular  war  in  American  his- 
tory, involvins  this  Nation  in  an  ugly 
civil  war  in  Vietnam  wasting  S3  billion 
of  taxpayers'  money  every  month.  The 
end  i.s  not  in  sigiit.  There  is  no  logic 
behind  this  request,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  10  months  ago  the  Pres- 
ident requested  restoration  of  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit.  Congress  granted 
thi.s,  which  '-esulted  in  an  $800  million 
lo.ss  in  revenue,  but  benefited  .some  cor- 
porations. 

If  taxes  must  be  increased,  then  let 
us  first  impo.se  an  excess  profits  tax 
whicli  would  secure  many  billions  of 
dollars  from  corporations  profiteering 
from  defense  contracts.  For  example. 
Colt  Industries  on  one  huge  contract  to 
manufacture  M-16  rifles  lor  our  Armed 
Forces  made  1,400  percent  profit.  In 
World  War  II  we  luad  an  excess  profits 
tax:  al.so  in  the  Korean  conflict.  In  1944 
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this  tax  brought  in  more  than  SIO  bil- 
lion In  revenue.  Presently,  there  is  no 
tax  against  excess  profits. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  unalterably  op- 
posed to  our  Vietnam  Involvement.  This 
has  already  cost  the  lives  of  14.000  young 
Americans  killed  in  combat.  Including 
more  than  700  Ohio  youngsters,  and  70,- 
000  others  have  been  wounded.  Let  us 
stop  this  horrible  waste  of  priceless  lives 
and  more  than  $3  billion  everj-  month 
fighting  a  war  In  a  little  country  10,000 
miles  distant  and  of  no  importance  to 
the  defense  of  the  United  States.  Very 
definitely,  this  proposed  tax  increase 
should  be  rejected.  It  is  due  to  this  un- 
conscionable waste  Americans  are  now 
asked  to  pay  more  burdensome  taxes. 


IPoitage  in  cents) 


A  COMPARISON  OF  TWO  MESSAGE 
CARRIERS— THE  TELEPHONE  SYS- 
TEM AND  THE  POSTAL  SYSTEM 

Mr.  WILIJAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Chicasio  Tribune  of  today,  Au- 
gust 8,  1967.  contains  a  perceptive  edi- 
torial which  calls  attention  to  the  vast 
difference  in  the  re.sults  of  the  operations 
of  the  country  s  telephone  system,  vvhlch 
is  prlvatel.v  owned  and  of  the  Post  OfQc? 
Department,  which  is  a  Government 
bureaucracy. 

The  editorial  states  that  under  private 
ownership  the  cost  of  a  3-minute  tele- 
phone call  ha.s  dropped  from  S6.25  in 
1933  to  $1.80  in  1967.  while  during  the 
same  period  the  cost  of  s'^nding  a  flrst- 
clsiss  letter  ha^  risen  from  2  cents  to 
5  cents. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  '.n  the  Rf;grd. 
as  follows: 

A  TAI.C  or  Two  Message   C^wiitRs 

A  stnuago  contrast  exists  In  recent  moves 
of  two  federal  organizations,  both  ostensibly 
acting  "In  the  public  Interest  " 

One  federal  agency,  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations conunlsslon.  has  ordered  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  and  Telegraph  company  to  re- 
duce Ita  long  distance  rate^.  To  the  dismay  of 
the  more  than  3  million  AT  &  T  st<>:lchold- 
era,  the  market  value  of  their  Investment 
dropped  several  billion  dollars  as  a  result  of 
the  FCX;  action. 

At  the  same  time  another  agency,  the  post- 
offloe  department.  Is  asking  for  a  20  per  cent 
booet  In  Ita  first  class  rate  on  letter;* 

In  Ie«  than  35  vears  the  governrr.ent-op- 
erated  postal  service  has  increased  by  150 
per  cent  the  rate  on  letters— from  2  cents  to 
the  present  5  cents — and  another  increase 
from  5  cents  to  6  cents  Is  In  the  works.  The 
rate  on  the  old  "penny"  p>osu:ard.  which  was 
held  at  1  cent  for  80  years  untU  1952.  would 
also  be  boosted  to  6  cents 

In  the  same  35-year  period  long  distance 
rates  of  the  privately  operated  telephone 
company  have  been  reduced  by  as  much  as 
70  per  cent. 

For  example,  a  three-minute  day  time 
statlon-to-Btatton  call  from  Chicago  to  Lns 
Angeles  In  1932  cost  t6  25,  with  an  overtime 
charge  of  (2  a  minute  after  the  first  three 
minutes.  Today  the  same  call  can  be  made 
for  91.80,  with  an  overtime  charge  of  45  cents 
a  minute. 

A  comparison  of  first  class  mail  rates  for 
years  when  significant  changes  were  made 
since  1932  and  the  cost  of  a  typical  long  dis- 
tance telephone  call  (day  rate.  Chicago  to  Los 
Angeles]  follows: 


3-minute 
pbona  call 


1st  elm  mail 
Letter         Post  card 


1932... 

J6.?5 

1 

1933   .. 

6  2b 

' 

!952   .. 

2.25 

2 

195« 

2.M 

3 

1%J   

1.95 

'6 

4 

\%7 

l.«0 

'6 

'  Proposed 

The  cost  of  mailing  a  letter  Is  the  same 
day  or  night;  but  not  for  making  a  long 
distance  call  The  night  rate  lor  a  Chicago 
to  Los  Angeles  call  Is  90  cente  for  the  first 
three  minutes  and  25  cents  for  each  addi- 
tional minute 

In  the  light  of  this  record.  It  hardly  seems 
apprupriate  for  the  government  to  be  lectur- 
ing a  private  communications  system  on  the 
advls.iblUty  of  hi'ldlng  down  rates. 


CENTRAL  ARIZON.-\  PROJECT  BILL- 
RE. ASON  FOR  VOTE 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  voted 

yesterday  against  the  passatre  of  S.  1004, 
the  central  Arizona  project  bill,  because 
I  am  opposed  to  a  tax  increa.-e  this  year. 
The  bill  authorizes  the  expenditure  of 
$1.2  billion,  and  taxes  would  have  to  be 
increased  to  carry  out  its  provisions. 


PAINTING  THE  IRS 

Mr  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
after  a  2-year  investigation  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Practice 
and  Procedure,  after  a  Presidential  or- 
der, and  after  strict  written  regulations 
by  the  Attorney  Gei\eral.  tlie  Internal 
Revenue  Service  at  last  seems  reluctantly 
to  have  abandoned  most  of  its  electronic 
eavesdroppinij.  It  would  be  nice  if  this 
could  be  said  for  its  harassment  suid 
intimidation  of  .small  ta.\payer.s 

Several  Senators  have  placed  in  the 
Record  all  or  parts  of  a  Ions  article  by 
Reader's  Di^jest  outstanding  writer.  John 
Barron,  entitled  "Tyratony  in  the  In- 
wmal  Revenue  Service."  August  1967 
Lssue. 

Since  the  publication  of  this  article,  a 
friend  in  Ohio  has  .^^ent  me  a  newspaper 
Item  published  in  the  Mechanlcsburg 
Telegram  entitled  'Court  Vindicates  Sam 
in  IRS  Paint  Spraying  Hassle." 

The  article  describes  the  tactics  used 
by  one  IRS  atient.  The  agent  harassed  a 
ver\"  small  taxpayer — his  total  earnings 
for  the  year  were  $1,792— to  the  fwlnt 
where  he  literally  drove  the  agent  from 
the  house  by  swinging  a  paint  sprayer 
on  him. 

Obviously.  It  is  neither  proper  nor 
legal  to  turn  a  paint  sprayer  on  any  acent 
of  the  Federal  Government.  However,  if 
one  ever  deserved  it.  this  IRS  agent  did. 
and  the  judge  suspended  the  sentence 
atiainst  the  taxpayer. 

The  details  of  t'ne  harassment  are 
spelled  out  in  the  article  in  the  Mechan- 
icsburs  Telegram  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beiii^  no  objection,  the  article 
\\i\s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfcofd. 
as  follows 

Court  Vindicates  Sam  in  IRS  Paint  Spr.ay- 
iNc  Hassle 
Sam    Collier.    44-year-o!d    Mechanlcsburs 
house  painter  who  swung  his  paint  sprayer 


on  an  Internal  Revenue  Service  collection 
agent  last  November,  won  suspension  of  a 
60-day  sentence  In  U.S  District  Court  In 
Dayton  Friday  before  Judge  Carl  Weinman, 
who  took  a  slap  at  IRS  collection  methods 

The  agent.  Wayne  Vinson  of  the  Sidney 
IRS  office,  had  been  after  Collier  for  an  over- 
due payment  of  $217  Social  Security  tax.  Col- 
lier did  not  owe  Income  taxes  because  he  had 
earned  only  $1,792  the  year  before. 

The  Judge  noted  Collier  Ifi  a  dec  rated 
World  War  II  veteran  who  enlisted  and  got 
by  doctors  although  he  had  been  classitied 
4F. 

The  judge  also  noted  the  agent  cra-.ie  to 
Collier's  home  here  as  many  as  10  tmies  :n 
one  month.  Once  he  came  at  4  am.  and 
waited  In  his  car  until  Collier  came  out. 

Another  time  the  agent  woke  up  Collier's 
85-year-old  neighbor  at  5:30  a.m.  to  asit 
about  Collier's  financial  status. 

On  Nov.  1  In  an  e.Tort  to  attach  wages  paid 
to  Collier,  the  agent  went  to  a  hou.se  Col- 
lier was  painting.  That's  when  Sam  turned 
^nd  started  spraying  the  agent.  Collier  cha;ed 
!.lm  and  continued  to  spray  him  until  he  ran 
lit  of  hose. 

Collier  Liter  pleaded  guilty  to  Intimidation 
cif  a  government  officer. 

But  his  attorney  argued  the  methods  used 
!jy  the  IRS  agent  "would  make  a  small  loan 
•  lUector  blush." 

The  attorney  said  Collier  had  been  unduly 
i  irassed  for  the  small  amount  of  money  owed 
■  ..e  government. 

Tills  court  agrer?-,"  Judge  Weinman  said 
closing  the  case  file.  "Sentence  suspended  ' 
Collier  had  been  given  60  days 


DOES  UNITED  STATES  AID  FOE' 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Does 
United  States  Aid  Foe?"  and  written 
recently  by  Bill  Henry,  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Does  Untted  States  Aid  Foe? 
(By  Bin  Henry) 

Washington. — While  some  people  are  gur- 
gling with  glee  over  the  Soviet's  latest  diplo- 
matic dl.scomfiture  In  the  United  N.itions. 
not  so  Karl  E.  Mundt.  the  senator  from  South 
Dakota  Diplomatic  setbacks  don't  mean 
much  In  Russia  where  most  of  the  citizens 
never  heard  of  the  Slnal  Desert  but  economic 
.idvances  do  mean  something  and  the  roly- 
poly  man  from  South  Dakota  say  the  Soviet 
has  been  doing  better  than  It  BhouUI.  thanks 
to  a  lot  of  misguided  help  from  the  L'nlted 
States. 

Mundt  says  that  thanks  to  our  own  foollal) 
policy  In  matters  of  trade,  we  are  Increasing 
the  risk  to  our  fighting  men  on  the  battle- 
front.  Mundt.  a  .scholarly  ex-school  teiicher 
Is  not  one  to  Ju.st  make  assertions.  He  digs 
deep  for  facts  and,  as  a  result  of  this  digging 
he  has  introduced  legislation  to  place  an  em- 
bargo on  exports  of  American  goods  to  Com- 
munist countries  aiding  North  Vietnam's  war 
effort. 

THE    SOVIET    WAR    EITORT 

The  1962  law  under  which  Coneress  ex- 
pressly prohibited  shipment  of  goods  of  eco- 
nomic significance  to  the  Soviet  Is.  Mundt 
says,  being  flouted  day  by  day.  He  cites 
$482  2.50  worth  of  dlethylene  glycol  (used  for 
explDslves  and  liquid  rocket  propellents) 
shipped  to  the  Soviet  last  year.  This  year 
$2.387000  worth  of  chemical  wood  pulp  (It 
is  made  Into  nitrocellulose  for  solid  rocket 
fuels  I  went  from  the  USA.  to  the  U  S.S.K. 
a;  o  $268,975  worth  of  polyvinyl  butyral 
(used  for  buUet-reslstant  gl.iss)  went  to  the 
Russians 

The   Soviets.   Mundt   notes,   are   supplying 
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virtuaUy  all  of  the  petroleum  products  used 
in  the  vv.;r  bv  North  Vietnam.  They  are  also 
conducting  an  oil  war.  encouraging  the  Arab 
nations  to  cut  off  shipments  to  the  West  and 
meantime  conducting  a  huge  search  for  oil 
themselves.  Mundt  says  they  have  more  So- 
viet prospecting  crews  out  than  the  com- 
bined total  of  all  Western  Interests.  But  the 
Soviets  are  handicapped  because  they  cannot 
prtxiuce  the  diamond  bits  used  for  deep  drlll- 
ivii  Ti.ese  are  produced  in  the  United  States 
and  Just  last  fall  diamond  drill  bits  were 
rerr.o.ecl  from  export  control. 

BLAMES    WHTTK    HOUSE 

Muncit  isn't  bashful  about  placing  the 
blame.  He  lays  it  right  at  the  door  of  the 
White  House,  jxilntlng  out  that  some  of  the 
orders  come  directly  from  the  President  and 
the  others  are  largely  promulgated  by  the 
Commerce  Deixirtment.  which  comes  under 
his  Administration.  It  Is  all  part  of  what 
Mundt  regards  as  the  erroneous,  and  very 
foolish.  Administration  theory  that  the  So- 
viet are  "partners  In  peace."  He  says  the  re- 
cent Middle  East  outbreak  shows  the  utter 
fDoUshness  of  this  theory. 

Just  last  month  Mundt  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Commerce  Department 
had  autliorized  shipment  of  a  Worden  gravl- 
meter.  an  instrument  that  can  be  used  to 
Improve  the  accuracy  of  missiles.  This  au- 
thorization was.  afterwards,  canceled.  He 
charges  that  all  these  shipments  to  the  So- 
viet ease  the  burden  on  the  Russian  economy 
which  Is  taxed  to  the  limit,  as  he  says,  not 
to  supply  the  needs  of  the  Soviet  people  but 
to  feed  fresh  fuel  on  the  Aires  of  crisis  in  the 
Middle  East  and  Vietnam. 


civil  rights  leadership  takes 
ntcroes  down  road  to  DIS- 

A.STER 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanmious  consent  that  an  article  pub- 
lished in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

It  raises  a  number  of  points  which  I 
believe  will  interest  the  readers  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Put  the  Blame  Where  It  Belongs:  A  Long 
Hard  Look  at  the  Long.  Hot  Summer 

(Note  —George  S.  Schuyler,  the  Negro  con- 
servative, for  years  has  been  warning  that 
the  "civil  rights"  leadership  of  this  country 
was  taking  the  Negroes  down  the  road  to  dis- 
aster. A  newspaperman  for  half  a  century, 
he  l6  the  author  of  "Black  No  More"  and 
"Black  But  Conservative.") 

(By  George  S.  Schuyler) 

New  York. — Race  war  Is  here,  perhaps  to 
stay:  and  while  this  will  be  denied,  Negro 
leadership  Itself — Including  the  so-called 
"moderates" — must  share  much  of  the  blame 
for  the  smoking  cities,  the  vandalism  and  the 
armed  attacks  by  some  young  Negroes  on  the 
forces  of  law  and  order. 

Passage  of  an  antlrlot  bill  will  not  much 
alter  the  situation  because  It  would  seem  to 
be  too  little  and  too  late.  While  curbing  the 
subversive  activities  of  some  of  the  Itinerant 
agitators,  it  will  not  curb  the  local  Incite- 
ment by  the  revolutionary  cells  already  In 
being  In  cities  large  and  small  across  the 
country. 

Nothing  seems  to  have  been  learned  from 
the  warnings  through  the  years  by  Informed 
observers  of  the  gathering  storms  which  were 
believed  to  be  brewed  by  poverty,  discrimi- 
nation and.  as  they  now  say.  "cultural  depri- 
vation ••  In  this  connection  It  Is  notable  that 
these  tragic  uprisings  rarely  occurred  any- 
where prior  to  the  onset  10  years  ago  of  the 
campaign  of  agitation  and  Incitement  by 
Negro  nrtivlsts. 


The  vandalizing  of  our  cities  today  Is  the 
product  of  50  years  of  brainwashing.  Many 
still  refuse  to  recognize  It.  But  millions  of 
whites  have  fallen  for  the  line  that  they  are 
today,  m  1967,  responsible  for  the  evils  of 
slavery  and  for  the  "century  of  neglect"  that 
followed  It.  The  fact  Is  that  the  "century  of 
neglect"  produced  the,  most  prosperous, 
civilized  and  educated  Negro  community 
anywhere  on  the  globe  In  history. 

So  successftil  was  this  line  that  even  rela- 
tively recent  Immigrants  from  Poland,  Italy 
or  Ireland  have  been  duped  Into  feeling 
guilty  for  what  some  slave  owners  In  the 
American  South  might  have  done  a  hundred 
years  before  they  were  born. 

Similarly,  Negro  Intellectuals  have  been 
brainwashed  Into  thinking  that  the  only  rea- 
sons for  Negro  backwardness  In  America  are 
those  attributable  to  whites.  The  successful 
Negro  has  been  downgraded  as  a  self-seeking 
opporturUst;  the  Jobless,  embittered,  vio- 
lence-prone Negro  has  been  Idealized  as  the 
true  voice  of  his  people. 

Much  as  many  Americans  dislike  hearing 
this,  the  Communist  party  has  been  the  most 
consistent  and  effective  manipulator  of  this 
line  of  thinking.  It  long  ago  painted  a  picture 
of  American  society— of  greed,  brutality, 
racism — that  has  been  adopted  wholeheart- 
edly by  many  of  the  Negro  leaders  who, 
literally,  are  "calling  the  shots"  In  Detroit. 
Newark,  Rochester  and  where  next. 

For  several  decades,  Negro  leadership  In 
speeches,  news  releases,  books  and  other 
writings  have  harped  Interminably  on  the 
faults  of  American  society;  the  mistreatment 
of  Negroes  was  exaggerated,  handicaps  were 
denounced  and  opportunities  minimized. 
Where  the  Negro  needed  hopeful  plans  for  the 
future  and  an  optimistic  strategy  to  achieve 
them,  there  was  a  continuous  campaign  of 
denigration,  denunciation  and  pessimism. 
This  was  the  last  thing  uprooted  farm  mi- 
grants of  low  education  needed  or  wanted, 
when  they  flocked  to  oui  cities. 

This  was  a  challenge  to  Negro  leadership 
which  It  has  failed  to  meet  In  the  massive 
proportions  necessary.  European  immigrants 
had  faced  similar  handicaps  and  hardships. 
and  had  overcome  them  In  large  part  by 
organization  and  Ingenuity,  whereas  the  city 
Negroes  set  up  their  own  color  and  caste 
lines,  and  sought  to  escape  their  less  pre- 
pared peers;  often  not  without  some  logic 
on  their  side.  Every  Negro  urban  community 
suffered  social  indigestion  from  consuming 
too  many  migrants  In  too  short  a  period,  and 
with  not  enough  help  from  white  neighbors 
who  also  fled  the  Influx. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  Negro  population  acquired  so  many 
skills,  so  much  education  and  such  an  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth  In  so  sort  a  time,  but 
mostly  through  individual  rather  than  com- 
munity effort. 

As  of  the  present  there  are  320,000  Negro 
students  matriculating  In  the  nation's  col- 
leges and  universities,  with  more  than  twice 
as  many  Negro  students  per  1000  of  black 
population  as  there  are  proportionately  stu- 
dents m  Europe. 

There  are  more  than  2.5  million  Negro- 
owned  automotive  vehicles,  excluding  auto- 
matic farm  machinery,  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  Negro-owned  homes. 

■While  the  number  of  farmers,  colored  and 
white,  declines  yearly  in  the  face  of  automa- 
tion, there  were  at  last  counting  127.473 
Negro  farm  owners,  and  a  Negro  farmer  to- 
day without  an  automobile,  truck,  tractor, 
television  set,  electric  refrigerator  and,  In 
some  cases,  cotton-plcklng  machines,  is  rare. 
Nearly  100,000  Negro  farmers  constitute  a 
flfth  of  all  tobacco  growers.  There  are  twice 
as  many  Negro  businesses  as  there  were  at 
the  end  of  World  War  11. 

It  woiild  seem  to  be  reason  for  optimism 
and  hope,  but  the  prophets  of  doom  shout 
louder  than  ever  and,  unfortunately,  they 
have  progressively  either  brainwashed  the 
Negro  upper  class  or  have  frightened  them 


Into  silence.  They  have  not  really  attempted 
to  quarrel  with  or  condemn  the  local  and 
national  Pled  Pipers  who  are  leading  gangs 
of  dropouts,  juvenile  dellnqueats  and  the 
criminally  IncUned  "lumpenproletariat" 
astray. 

They  have  almost  uniformly  taken  up  the 
chant  of  "police  brutality"  and  screamed 
for  civilian  review  boards  to  further  handi- 
cap the  police  in  using  the  necessary  force 
to  maintain  law  and  order.  They  have  re- 
fused to  wholeheartedly  condemn  hoodlum- 
ism  and  those  who  led  the  street  psicks — for 
fear  of  being  dubbed  "Uncle  Tom."  And  one 
seeks  far  and  wide  for  a  trade  school  any 
group  of  them  have  set  up  to  teach  young 
Negroes  a  skill  which  they  can  sell  In  the 
labor  market.  A  conservative  Negro  with 
vision  is  denounced  as  an  enemy  of  his  peo- 
ple if  he  speaks  up  against  the  criminal 
trendj?  in  his  community. 

So  ^his  has  given  the  agitator-activists  full 
sway  and  no  one  has  been  tearing  apart  their 
vicious  lies.  There  Is  always  a  holding-back 
for  fear  of  appearing  "anti-Negro." 

These  people  are  clever  and  conscienceless 
verbalists  who  would  make  it  appear  that  the 
American  Negro's  future  is  hopeless  whereas 
It  Is  as  hopeful  as  that  of  the  whites  if  there 
are  spokesmen  to  say  so. 

Every  excuse  and  alibi  possible  has  been 
made  for  Negro  backwardness,  shlftlessness 
and  criminality,  instead  of  facing  up  to  the 
facts  and  telling  the  truth.  The  reaction  of 
"intellectuals"  to  the  widely-publicized 
Moynlhan  Report  on  the  prevalence  of  the 
Negro  matriarchal  family  was  a  case  in  point. 
They  either  condemned  it  out-of-hand  or 
failed  to  defend  It;  yet  how  are  you  going  to 
improve  a  situation  unless  you  admit  it 
exists? 

Even  so  prominent  a  Negro  official  as  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Robert  C.  Weaver  tells  the  Senate  Housing 
subcommittee  that  riots  "are  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  scores  of  decades  of  neglect, 
discrimination  and  deprivation,  and  well- 
directed  positive  action  can  stop  them."  This 
is  the  now-famlllar  refrain  which  actually 
encourages  riots  because  of  the  belief  It  en- 
genders that  Improvements  only  come  from 
street  action.  Certainly  those  Negroes  are  not 
"deprived"  whose  kitchens  are  stacked  with 
the  loot  from  neighborhood  stores! 

The  agitators  gather  crowds  by  blaming  the 
white  man  for  all  the  Negroes'  ills  while  the 
responsible  Negro  leadership  either  defends 
this  falsehood,  cravenly  remains  silent,  or 
whimpers  "we  didn't  really  mean  If  after 
the  cities  have  burned  to  ashes. 


A  DANGEROUS  INTRUSION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  tragic  circumstances  attending 
our  current  discussions  of  firearms  con- 
trol legislation  has  been  the  tendency  of 
some  to  view  Federal  action  in  this  area 
as  an  Important  method  of  dealing  with 
crime.  Those  of  us  who  object  and  who 
question  are  pictured  as  condoning  or 
even  encouraging  criminal  and  dement- 
ed elements  In  our  society. 

The  danger  In  this  approach  lies  not 
only  in  the  fact  that  it  can  result  in 
harmful  legislation,  because  it  also  di- 
verts our  attention  and  that  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  from  proposals  that  can  have 
a  legitimate  effect  on  law  enforcement 
problems  and  on  the  conditions  that 
cause  crime. 

In  a  statement  this  week  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  JuvenUe  Delinquency  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  IMr.  McGov- 
ern]  suggests  a  temperate  balancing  of 
the  benefits  that  could  be  expected  from 
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the  Dodd  bill  and  the  Hniska  bill,  against 
the  costs  they  would  exact.  Through 
what  I  consider  to  be  an  excellent,  point- 
by-point  analysis  of  what  gun  control 
crusaders  can  really  promise,  he  con- 
cludes that  It  is  "only  conjecture  to  as- 
sert that  S.  1  would  have  any  appreciable 
effect  toward  a  reduction  in  firearms 
misuse  and  serious  crimes.  ' 

At  the  same  time  Senator  McGovern 
points  up  the  very  real  and  serious  dam- 
age this  legislation  would  impose  upon 
the  millions  of  people  who  own  and  deal 
in  firearms  for  highly  worthwhile  and 
beneficial  purposes  and  upon  our  Nation 
as  a  whole.  And  he  notes  the  folly  of  Fed- 
eral action  seeking  to  accomplish  ends 
that  fall  within  the  prima rj-  powers  of 
State  and  local  governments,  and  of  su- 
perimposing a  broad  national  scheme  of 
regulation  over  all  States,  ignoring  fun- 
damental differences  in  then-  needs  and 
interests. 

Senator  McGovern  has  made  a  highly 
significant  and  tmiely  contribution  to 
the  debate  on  firearms  control  legisla- 
tion. I  believe  his  statement  merits  the 
attention  of  all  Membei  s  of  tb.e  Co:i;-ress. 
I  ask.  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

Firearms  Control  I.ii.isl\hon 
■  Statement   of   Senator   George   McOoverv. 
Democrat  of  Soufi  Daltot.i.  to  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Suboominittee  oa  Juvenile  De- 
linquency I 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  'erv  much  appreciate  this 
opportnuity  to  sub.^lit  my  views  on  legls- 
liitlon  pending  before  the  Subcommittee  to 
tighten  Federal  regulations  on  firearms. 

In  view  of  a  deep  natlon.^l  concern  over  the 
annual  growth  in  violent  crimes.  ;t  Is  cer- 
uunly  natural  .\nrt  commendable  th.it  our 
attention  Is  focu.^erl  on  everv  potential  step 
the  Congress  is  empowered  to  take  to  secure 
our  streets  and  the  homes  and  business 
places  uf  tiie  American  people.  The  costs  of 
crime  in  human  sutlenng  and  anguish.  In 
fear,  and  in  m.^ny  billions  of  dollars,  are 
intolerable   to  all   of  us 

But  caution  in  lawm.-iking  Is  most  needed 
when  national  concern  and  clamor  for  action 
:s  most  extreme.  .\t,  such  times  the  tempta- 
tion is  great  to  .irrive  :it  a  p.inacea — to 
demonstrate  that  something  Is  being  done. 
even  though  the  cure-all  may  be  inappro- 
priate, ineffectual,  or  most  costly  than  bene- 
ficial. 

It  ieems  to  me  that  this  principle  should 
apply  with  spec;.il  force  when  we  fire  operat- 
ing in  an  atm  sphere  of  Intense  emotion. 
aroused  by  flrparms  in  the  hands  of  the 
criminal  or  the  demented. 

At  the  outset  it  is  important  to  recognize 
the  limitations  on  Federal  power  to  deal 
directly  with  the  vast  m.ijority  of  the 
crimes   committed    In    this   country. 

The  Congress  can  attack  the  social  and 
economic  causes  of  cnme  u.ider  Its  powers 
to  tax  and  spend  for  the  general  welfare. 
The  same  authority  undoubtedly  also  allows 
some  assistance  to  local  law  enforcement, 
such  33  research,  coordination  and  records- 
keeping,  technical  and  financial  help,  and 
assistance  in  the  recruitmer.t  and  training 
of  law  enforcement  officers  It  is  well-estiib- 
lished  that  we  can  define  prohibit  and  prose- 
cute violations  of  a  llm:;ed  cla.=;s  of  "na- 
tional crimes"  such  as  those  whose  commis- 
sion involves  transportation  across  state 
lines,  and  that  we  can.  under  the  com- 
merce power,  prohibit  traffic  among  the 
states  In  hannful  commodities  that  may 
facilitate  crime. 


But.  as  President  Johu:>on  stated  in  his 
message  of  February  6.  1967,  transmitting 
his  recommendations  based  upon  the  re- 
port of  the  .National  Crime  Commission.  •In 
our  democracy,  the  principal  responsibility 
for  dealing  with  crime  does  not  lie  with  the 
N'iUional  Government,  but  with  the  States 
and  local  communities.  "  It  is  clear  that 
where  the  direct  enforcement  of  State 
criminal  codes  and  community  ordinances 
are  concerned.  Federal  power  is  limited  in- 
deed. Our  traditions  abound  with  the  sound 
premise  that  the  prlm.iry  police  power  re- 
sides in  the  suites 

I  do  not  contend  that  the  bills  under  con- 
sideration on  firearms  control,  primarily  S.  1. 
sponsored  by  Senator  Dodd.  and  S.  1853.  by 
Senator  Hruska.  violate  this  premise.  I  cite 
it  as  an  illustration  of  the  small  result  that 
any  legitimate  national  legislation  In  this 
area  can  have,  and  of  tiie  importitnce  of 
soundly-conceived  and  vigorously-enforced 
State  regulation.  Those  who  call  for  In- 
creased protection  would  do  well  to  concen- 
trate, too,  on  state  legislatures  and  city  coun- 
cils where  the  fundament.il  power  to  deal 
with  firearms  and  their  misuse  resides  As  the 
Subcommittee  knows,  there  Is  abundant  room 
for  Improvement  at  that  level.  Federal  action 
can  only  reach  the  periphery,  and  I  am  trou- 
bled by  an  appirent  widespread  feeling  that 
If  Congress  will  only  approve  the  .Adminis- 
tration's recommendations  on  firearms  the 
whole  problem  will  disappear. 

But  it  seeii.s  to  me  th;.t  many  more  ques- 
tions remain  to  be  resolved  before  we  can 
determine  the  prudence  of  exercising  even 
the  limited  power  we  do  have.  A  considered, 
temperate  balancing  of  the  costs  against  the 
beneficial  effects  that  can  be  expected  Is 
required. 

On  the  cost  side  of  the  ledger,  and  speak- 
ing speciflcally  to  the  terms  of  Senator  Dodd's 
bill,  as  modified  by  amendment  number  90. 
vvp  must  con.sider  the  expense,  the  restric- 
tions, the  interference  and  the  threatened 
penalties  th:(t  would  be  Imposed  on  the  some 
■20  million  people  in  this  country  who  use 
firearms  for  lawful,  proper,  and  beneficial 
purposes.  We  must  consider  the  hardship  and 
the  danger  of  prosecutions  the  possibility 
of  denied  licenses  to  do  business  on  vague. 
as  yet  undefined  sirounds.  and  the  practical 
difficulties  that  would  face  thousands  of 
legitimate  firearms  dealers.  We  must  weigh, 
too.  the  potential  loss  from  restricted  hunt- 
ing and  sporting  use  of  firearms  of  substan- 
tial contributions  to  wildlife  management 
programs,  financed  through  the  purchase  of 
huntlni?  licenses  and  through  allocated  Fed- 
eral excise  taxes  paid  upon  the  sales  of  sport- 
ing arms  and  ammunition. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  ownership, 
control  and  use  of  firearms  is  beneficial. 
Hunting  and  shooting  provide  hundreds  of 
m.Ullons  of  days  of  healthy  recreation  each 
year.  Proper  schooling  In  firearms  handling 
and  .-iafety  is  an  Importnnt  means  of  build- 
ing the  character  of  American  young  people, 
and  Is  a  significant  asset  to  prospective  mili- 
tary training  as  well  Thousands  of  people 
own  firearms  for  the  protection  and  secrrlty 
of  their  persons,  their  families  and  their 
property 

The  burdens  that  the  Dodd  blli  would 
place  on  these  uses  admittedly  seem  Inslg- 
nlflc'snt  when  they  are  stacked  up  against 
the  some  86.000  violent  crimes  It  Is  estlm.ited 
were  committed  with  flre.irms  in  196,5,  But 
it  cannot  be  overemphasized  th^it  the  proper 
balance  Is  not  between  those  burdens  and 
an  end  to  or  even  an  extensive  reduction  In 
violent  crimes.  I  have  carefully  examined 
the  eildence  compiled  on  both  sides  of  the 
eun  control  Issue,  and  the  most  prominent 
Impression  I  have  gained  1=  th.^t  It  Is  only 
conjecture  to  assert  that  S.  1  would  have  any 
appreciable  effect  toward  a  reduction  In 
firearms  mlsu.se  and  In  serious  crimes 
The    1965   edition   of    the   Uniform   Crime 


Reports  issued  by  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  for  example,  indicates  that  there 
were  approximately  2,800,000  serious  crimes 
reported  in  that  twelve  month  period,  sta- 
tistics on  the  use  of  firearms  are  available, 
however.  In  only  three  categories  of  violent 
crimes— killings,  aggravated  assaults  and 
robberies.  Of  the  total  of  33S.427  crimes  In 
these  classes  that  the  FBI  estimates  were 
commuted  in  1965.  85.848  involved  the  use 
of  firearms-- roughtly  25  percent. 

If  reliable  d.ita  were  available  on  the  total 
Uleg.il  use  of  firearms,  of  cour.^e.  we  would 
undoubtedly  find  that  the  pcrcent.ige  fcr 
the  complete  reported  serious  crime  figure  c( 
2.800.000  would  be  much,  much  lover.  The 
three  categories  mentioned  obviously  involve 
a  more  extensive  employment  of  firearms 
than  other  crimes. 

But  the  question  narrov.-s  still  further  In 
the  present  context,  because  there  is  an 
alternative  to  S  1  The  measure  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  Mr  Hruska,  Is 
less  extensive  than  ths  bill  sponsored  by 
Senator  Dodd.  but  it  would  establish  effec- 
tive procedures  to  restrict  the  Interstate  flow 
of  handguns.  Under  S,  1853.  over-the-counter 
sales  to  nonresidents  of  the  State  ai.d  mill 
order  sales  could  not  be  completed  until  7 
days  after  the  purch.ise.'-.s  affidavit  of  nge  .ind 
qualification  had  been  received  or  reii;;ed  by 
a  local  law  enforcement  officer.  In  consider- 
ing the  rel.itlve  merits  of  the  two  blllj  there- 
fore, it  Is  necessary  to  determine  how  much 
would  be  gained  by  the  further  rest-ictlons 
on  rifles  and  shotguns  proposed  by  S    1, 

Writing  to  Senator  Hruska  In  regard  to  the 
FBI  Uniform  Crime  Reports  of  1965,  D. rector 
Hoover  estlmited  th.it  handguns  wer-?  used 
in  70  percent  of  the  5  634  willful  killings  in 
which  firearms  were  employed,  Tlie  other 
4,216  homicides  committed  In  that  year  did 
not  Involve  firearms  and  are  ih.us  completely 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  dbcussioii,  Mr 
Hoover  advised  that  tliere  Is  no  .r.j  liable 
breakdown  on  the  type  of  fire.irm.-  i^ed  in 
.iggravated  as-":iult,s  and  robberies,  .iltiiough 
he  did  indicate  that  "most"  of  the  ro oberles 
were  committed  with  handguns  Certainly 
that  is  a  loBicul  conclusion,  since  1"  Is  the 
handgun — because  of  its  concealablllty— 
which  lends  Itself  most  readily  to  crime. 

Hence.  It  Is  clear  that  the  added  restric- 
tions on  rifles  and  shotguns  that  S.  1  would 
impose  would,  as  compared  to  S.  1353,  ha'e 
additional  relation  to  only  a  small  friction 
of  the  86,000  violent  crimes  committed 
with  firearms. 

But  the  bre.ikdown  of  the  potential  benefit 
of  S.  1  goes  even  further,  because  it  would 
clearly  not  prevent  even  all  of  that  'r.ictlon 
of  firearms  m:s  ase. 

Many  potential  criminals  would  not  be 
dissuaded  by  the  fact  that  they  could  net 
obtain  the  we.ipon  they  might  prefer.  It 
seems  likely,  particularly  with  premeditated 
crimes,  that  they  would  merely  choose  an- 
other, more  easily  acquired  device. 

A  number  of  offenders  would  hr.e  no 
greater  difficulty  obtaining  fireiirms  through 
resTular  channels  than  legltlm.ite  users.  This 
would  be  particularly  true  of  people  with  no 
prior  record. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  professional  criminal  element  would 
quickly  establish  Its  own  underworld  source 
of  firearms  supply,  and  would  m.'ke  more 
efficient  use  of  the  weapons  already  In  Its 
po.'sesslon 

Many  lawbreakers  undoubtedly  own  or 
have  access  to  the  many  millions  of  firearms 
that  are  already  In  private  hands.  Estimates 
of  this  figure  run  between  50  and  200  million. 
and  the  most  generally-accepted  amount  Is 
100  million.  These  would  continue  to  be 
replaced  and  purchased  and  sold  privately 

I  certainly  c  mnot  conclude  th.it  the.se  fac- 
tors would  completely  nullify  any  passible 
benefit  of  S  1.  They  do.  however,  establish 
quite  convincingly  that  Federal  firearms 
legislation  along  the  lines  proposed  here  l» 
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experimental.  We  simply  do  not  know  that 
It  would  have  any  appreciable  effect  on  the 
crime  problem  which  haB  this  Nation  ao 
concerned. 

Since  the  bill  would  have  a  harmful  Impact 
on  the  millions  of  people  who  own  and  deal 
in  firearms  for  completely  worthwhile  pur- 
poses, the  conjectural  nature  of  any  promise 
of  benefit  suggests  to  me  that  we  should  at 
least  paint  with  a  narrow  brush  rather  than 
a  bro.td  one. 

There  are  other  considerations  supporting 
this  conclusion.  A  reliance  on  Federal  con- 
trols, for  example,  presupposes  a  uniform 
national  system  of  regulations,  which  cannot 
account  for  differences  among  the  states  In 
the  relationship  between  proper,  beneficial 
use  and  misuse  of  firearms.  My  own  State 
of  South  Dakota,  for  example,  would  be 
damaged  far  more  by  stringent  controls  than 
would  -New  York,  because  of  the  heavy  recrea- 
tional use  our  citizens  and  visitors  make  of 
f.rearms.  We  should  be  extremely  cautious 
about  superimposing  a  single  set  of  require- 
ments over  all  50  states  when  their  condi- 
tions vary  so  widely. 

It  IS  my  firm  belief  that  the  proper  ap- 
proach for  this  time  is  to  begin  with  a 
limited  program,  such  as  Is  proposed  In 
S.  1853.  That  bill  focuses  its  attention  on  the 
v.-eapon  which  is  clearly  employed  in  the  vast 
bulk  of  i-re.\rms  misuse,  the  handgun.  By 
limiting  purchases  to  people  over  21  years  of 
.ige,  i"  would  also  delineate  that  segment  of 
the  population  that  has  the  most  dlspro- 
IKsrtlonate  record  of  criminality  Involving 
firearms.  By  using  state  law  as  the  standard 
of  legr.lity  for  mall-order  sales  of  all  fire- 
arms, St  would  allow  each  state  to  Judge  Its 
own  particular  needs  and  Interests,  and 
would  operate  to  supplement,  rather  than 
supersede,  the  primary  responsibilities  of  the 
states  in  this  area. 

I  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  reject  the  per- 
vasive scheme  of  regulations  proposed  In 
S.  1  as  modified  by  amendment  90,  and  to 
seriously  consider  the  more  realistic  and 
Justifiable  approach  encompassed  in  S.  1853. 

kx  the  same  time  It  Is  my  earnest  hope 
that  the  Congress  and  the  appropriate  Com- 
mittees will  expedite  consideration  of  the 
other  means  at  our  command  to  combat 
crime  and  its  causes. 

We  know  that  environment  and  living 
conditions  have  a  major  direct  bearing  on 
the  salety  of  our  streets  and  on  the  security 
of  our  homes  and  property — far  more  than 
all  of  the  firearms  ever  manufactured.  There 
are  numerous  proposals  before  us  to  deal 
with  these  funclamental  causes. 

Where  enforcement  is  concerned.  President 
Johnson  h.-is  transmitted  to  the  Congress  an 
extensive  !5eries  of  Important  Ideas,  based 
upon  the  recommendations  of  the  National 
Crime  Commission.  These  proposals  deserve 
careful  attention. 

Regardless  of  what  the  Congress  does  In 
the  rather  narrow  area  of  firearms,  I  do  not 
bellev  e  we  will  have  dealt  with  the  appalling 
menace  of  crime  in  a  fashion  even  approach- 
ing tlie  concern  it  demands  until  we  have 
moved   vigorously  in   these   basic   areas. 


FIREARMS  CONTROL 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  course  of  the  current  hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency on  which  I  serve,  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  consider  many  fine  state- 
ments with  regard  to  the  difficult  ques- 
tion of  proper  Federal  firearms  control 
legislation.  In  reviewing  this  testimony 
I  was  particularly  impressed  with  the 
statement  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  who  brings  to 
any  discussion  of  this  issue  a  particular 
vantage  point  of  familiarity  with  fire- 
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arms  and  an  abiding  concern  for  their 
lawful  use  and  control. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  takes  the 
right  approach,  I  believe,  when  he  says  i 

I  do  not  believe  the  sledge  hammer  ap- 
proach to  Federal  firearms  control  legislation 
strikes  the  balance  which  Is  so  necessary  at 
this  crucial  period  of  our  national  life. 

The  Senator  coimsels  in  the  direction 
of  "considerations  of  balance  and  suit- 
ability" with  regard  to  the  solution  to 
the  problem  of  Federal  firearms  control 
legislation,  and  I  believe  that  this  is  the 
proper  attitude  which  must  permeate 
our  consideration  of  the  issue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  b*^  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Firearms  Legislation 
(Statement  by  Senator  Gordon  Allott  be- 
fore Senate  Subcommittee  to  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  July  11,  1967) 
Mr.   Chairman,   I   greatly   appreciate   this 
opportunity  to  ofTer  my  comments  with  re- 
gard to  the  firearms  control  legislation  now 
pending  before  this  Senate  Subcommittee  to 
Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency.  I  hope  that 
my  observations  and  thoughts  on  this  Im- 
portant matter  will  serve  the  constructive 
purpose  of  casting  some  new  light  upon  a 
subject  which  has  been  before  this  distin- 
guished subcommittee  for  a  long  time. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
deep  concern  that  this  subject  not  be  acted 
upon  precipitously.  The  consideration  of  the 
Federal  firearms  control  bills  before  this  Sub- 
conamittee  must,  I  believe,  be  governed  by 
common  sense  with  due  regard  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  criminal  problem  which  con- 
fronts this  Nation.  The  question  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  firearms  to  the  problem  of  crime 
in  this  country  Is  a  perplexing  one.  The  rise 
of  crime  in  the  United  States  Is  a  national 
disgrace.  Every  day,  the  problem  of  crime 
forcibly  intrudes  Itself  upon  the  national 
scene.  Recently,  the  Washington  Star  carried 
an  editorial  describing  two  days  of  criminal 
activity  In  Washington.  This  editorial  stated, 
in  part: 

"Monday  evening  ...  a  police  officer  was 
forced  to  shoot  two  hoodlums  who  attacked 
him  on  a  school  playground.  Around  noon 
yesterday  a  bank  messenger  was  shot  to  death 
In  a  robbery  at  10th  and  P  Streets,  N.W.  At 
about  the  same  time,  a  young  woman,  Judith 
K.  Robeson,  who  worked  for  Senator  Carl- 
son .  .  .  was  found  brutally  murdered  in  her 
apartment  ...  All  of  this,  of  course,  was 
over  and  above  the  dally  'routine'  of  crime. " 
There  is  great  national  concern  today  about 
the  present  status  of  laws — local,  state  and 
Federal — regarding  the  acquisition  and  pos- 
session of  firearms,  and  whether  these  laws 
have  somehow  contributed  to  the  criminal 
conditions  which  confront  this  country.  Cer- 
tainly that  kind  of  concern  Is  fanned  to 
public  outrage  by  editorials  such  as  the  one 
I  have  Just  quoted  from  the  Star.  Crime  and 
guns  somehow  become  synonomous  in  the 
public  mind.  But  I  think  our  legislative 
responsibility  transcends  this  moment  In 
which  we  find  ourselves  and  seeks  a  complete 
examination  of  legislative  avenues  which 
might  more  effectively  control  the  acquisi- 
tion of  certain  firearms.  I  am  pleased  that 
this  Subcommittee  obviously  Intends  to  con- 
duct such  a  thorough  examination  of  this 
problem,  the  solution  of  which  is  obviously 
one  of  compelling  national  debate. 

In  this  regard  I  would  like  to  refer  to  a 
front  page  story  in  the  May  22nd  edition  of 
the  Washington  Post  concerning  the  relation- 
ship of  local  firearms  control  measures  to 
the  problem  of  crime  In  the  District  of  Co- 


lumbia. The  Post  points  out  that  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  Issued  fewer  than 
30  permits  to  carry  guns  In  Washington  from 
April  of  1966  to  April  of  1967  despite  the  fact 
that  during  the  same  period  5,000  guns,  most 
of  which  had  been  Illegally  obtained,  had 
been  confiscated  by  the  police.  Assistant 
Chief  Howard  V.  Covell  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  the  police  had  confiscated  guns  during 
the  same  period  In  934  cases  Involving  per- 
sons without  permits,  and  that  during  the 
same  period  of  time  477  robberies  had  oc- 
curred in  the  District,  85%  of  which  Involved 
the  use  of  guns. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  local  laws 
requiring  gun  permits  have  not  been  entirely 
adequate  to  control  the  acquisition  and  pos- 
session of  firearms.  They  have  been  equally 
Ineffective  In  controlling  the  sources  of  guns 
for  use  In  criminal  activity.  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  enter  the  lists  of  Federal  firearms 
legislation  without  due  regard  for  this  fact. 
To  do  otherwise  Is  to  deal  In  the  same  fal- 
lacious effort  of  Don  Quixote  tilting  with 
windmills.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  encour- 
age effective  enforcement  of  local  firearms 
control  laws.  Our  present  responsibility, 
however,  is  to  be  exceedingly  careful  that  If 
new  Federal  laws  are  enacted  they  are  rea- 
sonable and  capable  of  effective  enforcement. 

We  cannot  allow  ourselves  the  luxury  of 
using  a  sledge  hammer  to  drive  a  tack  in  the 
area  of  Federal  firearms  control  measures. 

This  would  be  the  consequence,  I  believe, 
of  two  of  the  bills  now  pending  before  this 
Subcommittee:  S.  I.  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  and  Amendment  90  to  S.  1, 
introduced  at  the  behest  of  the  Administra- 
tion. Public  outcry  over  the  rise  of  crime  or 
the  abuse  of  the  possession  of  firearms  by 
other  than  responsible  citizens  may  create 
the  climate  for  this  kind  of  legislation,  but 
the  responsibility  of  creative  legislation 
transcends  the  moment  of  public  outrage 
and  seeks  honest,  workable  solutions  to  diffi- 
cult problems. 

In  a  recent  column  on  this  issue  James 
Kllpatrick  made  a  sound  observation,  I  be- 
lieve, when  he  said: 

"Politics  truly  Is  the  art  of  the  possible. 
In  the  present  state  of  seething  controversy. 
It  probably  Is  not  possible — In  my  own  view 
It  Is  not  even  desirable — to  enact  Dodd's 
sweeping  bill.  But  with  crime  rates  soaring, 
reasonably  minded  men  should  be  able  to 
agree  up)on  some  measure  less  drastic,  and  to 
write  it  promptly  Into  law." 

I  think  the  better  legislative  course  lies 
In  the  direction  of  S.  1853  and  S.  1854.  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  a  member  of  this  Subcommittee. 

Frankly,  I  cannot  support  legislation  which 
deters  ownership  of  certain  firearms  by  re- 
sponsible citizens.  I  feel  this  Is  the  logical 
consequence  of  both  S.  1  and  Amendment  90 
thereto.  It  Is  my  impression  that  both  of 
these  measures  fall  short  of  their  stated  ob- 
jectives to  avoid  imposing  "any  undue  or  un- 
necessary Federal  restrictions  or  burdens  on 
law-abiding  citizens  with  respect  to  the  ac- 
quisition, possession,  or  use  of  firearms  ap- 
propriate to  the  purpose  of  hunting,  trap- 
shooting,  target  shooting,  and  personal  pro- 
tection." I  am  fearful  that  the  legislation  em- 
bodied in  these  two  bills  frustrates  and  Im- 
pedes their  laudable  objectives. 

The  Administration's  Amendment  90  pro- 
hibits the  Interstate  mall  order  sale  of  all 
firearms  through  a  ban  on  shipment  and 
transportation  to  unlicensed  individuals.  S.  1 
would  prohibit  the  Interstate  mail  order  sale 
of  handguns  through  a  ban  on  shipment  and 
transportation  to  unlicensed  individuals, 
while  regulating  the  interstate  mall  order 
sale  of  rifles  and  shotguns  to  unlicensed  in- 
dividuals. In  Its  present  form,  Amendment 
90  Is  almost  completely  unacceptable  to  me. 
I  franklv  find  it  unduly  restrictive  when  It 
prohibits  the  interstate  mall  order  sale  of  all 
firearms  to  unlicensed  Individuals.  I  firmly 
believe  that  such  a  bill  would  create  unnec- 
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essary  burdens  for  the  law-abiding  citizens. 
The  salety  of  our  citizens  Consiitutional 
rights  may  well  be  endangered  by  using 
sledge  hammers  to  drtve  the  tacH  of  provid- 
ing temporary  safety. 

I  am  equally  concerned  with  the  provisions 
of  S  1  which  seek  to  regulate  the  acquisition 
of  rlflee  and  shotguns.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Congress  should  precipitously  enact  undue 
Federal  regulations  regarding  these  particu- 
lar firearm*  since  they  are  clearly  the  most 
approprUta  for  the  purpose  of  hunting,  trap- 
shooting,  or  target  shooting.  It  seems  clear 
to  me  Mr.  Chairman,  that  If  there  Is  one  area 
of  our  naUonal  life  where  the  abuse  of  fire- 
arms Is  not  prevalent  it  Is  among  the  20 
million  Americans  who  use  rifles  and  shot- 
guns for  theM  lawful  purposes. 

May  I  add  that  I  do  not  believe  any  per- 
son Intent  on  obtaining  a  rifle  or  shotgun 
for  other  than  lawful  purposes  Is  going  to  be 
dissuaded  frwn  doing  so  under  the  regulatory 
provlslona  of  S.  1.  The  burden  will  land 
squarely  on  the  law-abiding  citizen,  while 
the  person  who  wants  a  rifle  or  shotgun  for 
unlawful  purposes  may  do  so  with  minor 
Inconvenience. 

I  am  in  general  accord  with  the  approach 
taken  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  In  his 
bill  S.  1853,  which  would  apply  Federal  reg- 
ulations upon  the  Interstate  mall  order  sale 
of  handguns  to  unUcensed  individuals.  The 
thrust  of  thla  legUlaUon  Is  directed  at  the 
area  where  there  has  been  the  greatest  abuse 
of  firearms.  Handguns  have  the  unique  char- 
acteristic* of  size,  weight,  compactness,  and 
concealablllty.  These  characteristics  make 
handguna  Ideally  adapUble  for  the  commis- 
sion of  crime*  and  violence  They  are  difficult 
to  observe,  and  therefore  difficult  to  control. 
Statistic*  bear  out  these  facta  of  the  unlaw- 
ful and  criminal  use  of  handguns  In  crimes 
of  violence.  Many  states  have  already  rec- 
ognized the  problem  of  controlling  the 
acquisition  of  handguns  A  Federal  law  di- 
rected towards  thl.-!  same  problem  would.  I 
believe,  add  creative  and  effective  assistance 
to  the  states  In  this  area 

Mr.  Chairman.  S  1853  deals  in  an  area 
where  the  problem  of  the  abuse  of  firearms 
la  most  clearly  defined  and  doctunented.  It 
would.  I  believe,  also  cause  the  least  Incon- 
venience to  the  greatest  majority  of  our 
law-abiding  citizens  who  desire  a  handgun 
for  personal  use.  There  Is  a  reasonableness 
and  a  workability  In  the  approach  of  S  1853 
which  strikes  me  as  being  eminently  sound. 
The  problem  of  controlling  the  acquisition 
or  possession  of  a  handgun  can  be  nailed 
down  with  the  proper  legislative  tools  pro- 
vided by  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  pondering  this  Issue  I 
have  always  returned  to  considerations  of 
balance  and  suitability.  We  are  all  aware 
that  the  rise  of  crime  In  the  United  States 
18  sapping  our  national  strength  and  erod- 
ing the  public  confidence.  We  da  not  need 
more  statistics  or  a  National  Crime  Com- 
mission to  convince  us  further  The  problem 
needs  no  further  elucidation.  But  It  desper- 
ately needs  Immediate  steps  toward  eradi- 
cation. I  do  not  believe  the  sledge  hammer 
approach  to  Federal  firearms  control  legisla- 
tion strikes  the  balance  which  Is  so  necessary 
at  this  crucial  period  of  our  national  life. 

I  for  one  am  ready  at  any  time  to  vote 
for  a  reasonable  bill  with  a  legitimate  cor- 
trlbutlon  to  make  to  the  solution  of  tne 
problem  of  the  abuse  of  firearms  I  am  eady 
to  give  prompt  attention  and  study  to  any 
such  measure  submitted.  The  Dodd-AdnUn- 
Istratlon  bills  do  not.  In  my  opinion,  fall  into 
this  category.  They  are  bills  which  reflect  the 
fear  and  anUgonlsm  of  people  who  have 
little  or  no  acquaintance  with  guns  and  arc 
consequently  suspicious  of  thoee  who  do. 
Mr.  Chairman,  firearms  are  familiar  Items 
to  me.  They  are  not  things  which  belong  to 
an  alien  and  hostile  world.  They  constitute 
a  part  of  my  Ufe  and  that  of  my  sons.  When 
I  agreed  to  sponsor  3.   14  in  1965.  I  did  so 


because  I  wanted  to  see  an  end  to  the  Irre- 
sponsible practices  of  certain  mall  order  gun 
dealers  But  I  was.  and  remain,  stringently 
opposec  to  curbs  so  severe  that  they  place 
unwarranted  burdens  on  the  law-abidUv 
citizens,  and  go  far  beyond  what  Is  neces- 
sary or  what,  under  a  true  Federal  system. 
Is  possible 


THE  PRESIDENTS  REORGANIZA- 
TION PLAN  WILL  BRING  MOD- 
ERN AND  EFFICIENT  CITY  GOV- 
ERNMENT TO  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  a  week  of  vital  decision  for 
the  800,000  resident.s  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  For  on  Wednesday  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  3  will  be  considered  by 
the  House. 

Normally,  I  favor  positive  action  by 
the   legislative  branch   in   dealing   with 
legislative  matters,  and  I  normally  do 
not  favor  the  reorganization  plan  ap- 
proach Inasmuch  as  I  view  this  as  a 
back  door  method,  or  legislation  by  ne- 
gation. In  other  words,  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  approach  requires  negative  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Congress  in  order 
to  prevent  a  submitted  plan  from  be- 
coming a  fait  accompli.  I  do  not  say  this 
In  criticism  of  the  President's  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  3  nor  do  I  say  it  in  crit- 
icism of  any  other  reorganization  plan 
which  the  President  may  submit.  I  say 
it  in  criticism  of  the  legislative  branch 
itself,  because  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
executive   branch   should   be   given   the 
authority  to  legislate  and.  In  effect,  this 
is  precisely  what  It  all  amounts  to.  The 
Chief  Executive  sends  up  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan  and.  if  one  House  of  the  Con- 
gress does  not  veto  that  plan  within  a 
certain  period  of  time,  the  plan  ipso  facto 
becomes   law.   In   my   judgment  this  Is 
the  legislative  proce.ss  in  reverse.  I  think 
that  onlv  the  Congress  should  legislate, 
and  I  think  that  this  type  of  legislative 
procedure  is  a  matter  which  should  be 
given  future  serious  study  and  reflection 
by  the  legislative  branch  with  a  view 
toward  corrective  action 

What  I  have  Just  said,  is  only  expressed 
Incidentally  at  this  point  With  reeard  to 
Reorganization  Plan  No  3,  I  strongly 
support  this  plan  because  it  unifies  au- 
thority and  responsibility  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment in  a  single  strong  executive.  It 
offers  the  city  leadership  in  city  hall 
where  leadership  Is  needed  and  de- 
manded 

I  have  a  great  Interest  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  As  chairman  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, I  know  the  frustrations  which  the 
commission  form  of  government  has 
placed  in  the  way  of  the  dedicated  men 
who  have  sened  in  its  harness.  I  believe 
that  Plan  No.  .^  will  remove  this  hobble 
now.  It  should,  at  least,  be  tried.  In 
speaking  out  in  .^.upport  of  the  plan,  how- 
ever, I  wish  to  state  that  I  do  not  pretend 
to  state  the  views  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  with  legl.Uative  responsibility 
for  the  District.  I  speak  from  my  own 
experience  and  for  myself  alone. 

The  President  has  provided  the  frame- 
work for  a  modern  city  government  that 
will  surely  be  more  effective  in  handling 


the  burdens  and  problems  of  the  District 
than  the  present  commission  form  of 
government  has  been. 

Plan  No.  3  establishes  clear-cut  execu- 
tive authority  and  flexible  governmenul 
machinery  in  administering  the  affairs 
of  the  District. 

Let  me  emphasize:  This  Is  not  home 
rule.  And  this  Is  not  an  alternative  to 
home  rule.  I  am  opposed  to  home  rule 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  I  have 
said  many  times.  Home  rule  is  not  at 
issue  here. 

The  only  issue  involved  In  considering 
this  plan  is  whether  or  not  the  90th  Con- 
gress will  bring  modern,  efficient  govern- 
ment to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  President  has  proposed  a  single 
Commissioner  to  replace  the  present 
three-man  Board  of  Commissioners.  This 
Commissioner— to  be  chosen  from  out- 
standing candidates  from  all  over  the 
country— wlU  be  responsible  for  admin- 
istration of  the  executive  side  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  government,  super- 
vision of  personnel,  preparation  of  the 
budget  and  organization  of  the  lower 
structure  to  most  efficiently  carry  out 
the  laws  of  the  Congress. 

A  nine-member  Council— similar  to 
city  councils  in  most  urban  communi- 
ties  will  be  responsible  for  making  rules 

and  regulations  where  Congress  has  dele- 
gated such  authority  and  for  revising 
the  Commissioner's  budget  and  propos- 
ing revisions. 

The  Commissioner  would  be  empow- 
ered to  veto  actions  of  the  Council.  His 
veto  could  in  turn  be  overridden  by 
three-fourths  vote  of  the  Council. 

Congress  necessarily  would  retain  its 
present  responsibilities  to  make  all  the 
laws  for  the  District  and  to  determine 
the  District's  budget  and  appropriations. 
I  believe  this  plan  spelLs  needed  prog- 
ress for  the  District.  It  is  long  overdue. 
The  need  for  reorganization  of  the  local 
government  has  been  recognized  by  vir- 
tually everyone  who  has  studied  the  is- 
sue The  hearings  in  the  Senate  and  m 
the  House  show  that  the  plan  has  broad 
support. 

The  President  has  rightly  noted  that 
the  present  form  of  District  of  Columbia 
government  was  designed  almost  a  cen- 
tury ago.  It  is  obvious  that  the  city  gov- 
ernment cannot  meet  its  responsibilities 
without  an  overhaul  of  its  machinery. 

The  pressing  need  for  strengthening 
of  the  municipal  government  will  not.  1 
know,  blind  the  Congress  to  the  necessity 
to  act  additionally  to  provide  for  District 
representation  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Congress  is  the  legislature  for 
the  District. 

I  strongly  support  legislation  to  ?ive 
the  District  representation  in  the  ether 
body.  Its  adoption  would  give  the  citizens 
a  ready  means  of  communication  to  the 
Congress  and.  in  turn,  would  give  the 
Congress  a  direct  voice  to  the  citizer..- 

The  90th  Congress  has  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  dramatic  breakthrough 
in  bringing  modern  government  to  the 
District.  We  must  live  up  to  this  oppor- 
tunity—and make  it  a  reality. 

This  is  an  hour  of  decision  for  ^^'^-^^ 
ington.  Let  the  Congress  make  it  a  gooa 
hour  by  supporting  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  3. 
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NATIONAL  JAYCEES  SAFE-DRIVING 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  auto  safety 
Is  something  most  of  us  talk  consid- 
erably about  but  few  of  us  actively  do 
very  little  about.  But  the  U.S.  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  since  1952  has 
been  doing  something  about  It  through 
Its  nationwide  teenage  safe  driving  auto 
roadeo. 

This  year  marked  the  16th  year  of  this 
program  in  which  3  million  youngsters 
have  participated  on  local.  State,  and 
national  levels.  For  example,  in  1967 
more  than  250,000  teenagers  in  over  2.000 
communities  took  part  in  this  safe  driv- 
ing competition  under  the  National  Jay- 
cees'  sponsorship,  assisted  by  the  Lincoln- 
Mercury  division  of  Ford  Motor  Co. 

My  State  of  Nevada  has  a  particularly 
keen  interest  in  this  most  commendable 
effort  this  year  because,  for  the  first  time, 
a  Nevada  youth.  17-year-old  Bill  Cobb, 
the  son  of  a  veteran  Reno  newspaper- 
man. Ty  Cobb,  won  top  national  honors 
1  week  ago  in  competition  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  in  Anne  Arbor,  Mich., 
with  50  other  young  men  from  every 
State  of  the  Union. 

This  week  I  had  the  pleasure  of  having 
lunch  here  In  the  Capitol  with  this  fine 
Nevada  young  man ;  the  national  winner 
of  the  girls'  competition.  Miss  Anne  Ka- 
mlnski.  of  Omaha;  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HruskaI;  and  sponsoring  representa- 
tives of  the  competition  from  the  Na- 
tional Jaycees.  Each  winner  receives  a 
$4,000  college  scholarship  to  the  school 
of  their  choice. 

To  talk  with  this  young  man  and  this 
young  woman,  one  gets  unmistakably  the 
message  that  safe  driving  is  more  than 
something  just  to  talk  about.  They  ad- 
vised me  that  this  competition  provided 
youngsters  of  driving  age  an  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  to  themselves  and  to 
their  communities  that  they  are  inter- 
ested in  increasing  their  knowledge  of 
our  traffic  laws  and  in  improving  their 
driving  skills.  They  assured  me  also  that 
the  roadeo  stimulates  community  inter- 
est In  high  school  driver  education  pro- 
grams. 

In  talking  with  these  yoimg  people,  I 
became  more  aware  of  the  great  number 
of  irresponsible  drivers  as  well  as  the 
tremendous  number  of  violators  of  traflBc 
laws  present  today  on  our  streets  and 
highways.  This  country's  traflSc  fatalities 
skyrocketed  from  38,000  killed  in  1959  to 
53,000  in  1966.  Injuries  last  year  alone 
were  estimated  at  almost  2  million  per- 
sons. The  cost  in  dollars  is  estimated  at 
almost  SIO  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  pay  high  trib- 
ute to  the  U.S.  Jaycees  and  to  give  de- 
served recognition  to  its  teenage  safe 
driving  program.  I  wish  particularly  that 
the  Jaycees  National  President  James  B. 
Antell.  of  Tulsa.  Okla.,  and  Nevada  State 
Jaycee  President  Bill  Waltz,  of  Elko, 
could  have  been  with  us  at  lunch  here 
this  week.  They  would  know  much  more 
graphically  than  I  can  hope  to  portray 
the  Impact  of  his  outstanding  program 
on  two  fine  representatives  of  yoimg 
America.  To  every  Jaycee  member  in  my 
State  of  Nevada  and  elsewhere  around 
the  country,  please  accept  personal  con- 


gratulations for  an  outstanding  commu- 
nity program  for  national  benefit  where 
results  are  so  outwardly  obvious. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Jaycees'  announcement  of 
the  1967  Safe  Driving  Roadeo  winners, 
giving  a  brief  description  of  the  leading 
contestants,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no   objection,   the   an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
U.S.  Jatcexs  Teknagx  Safb  Dkivino  Roadeo 

WiNNKBS  ANNOUNCXD 

Anne  Marie  Kamlnakl.  18  of  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska and  WUliam  George  Cobb  17  of  Reno, 
Nevada  have  been  named  first  place  win- 
ners in  the  16th  annual  United  States  Jay- 
cees Teenage  Safe  Driving  Roadeo  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  Ann  Arbor  scene 
of  the  national  safe  driving  event  co-spon- 
sored by  the  Lincoln  Mercviry  Division.  Each 
won  a  $4,000  college  scholarship  to  the  school 
of  their  choice. 

51  Boy  finalists  and  61  Girl  finalists  from 
the  50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
had  taken  part  In  a  series  of  tough  safe 
driving  tests  beginning  Monday  July  31  to 
determine  the  best  teenage  safe  drivers  In 
the  nation  and  the  chance  to  share  a  total 
of  $14,000  In  college  scholarships. 

Sharon  Ann  Redman  of  DeBary  Florida 
and  Robert  Carver,  of  Yuma  Arizona  earned 
second  place  honors  each  receiving  a  $2,000 
college  scholarship.  (Sharon  Is  17  and  Bob 
18) 

Patrick  Webb,  17  of  Forest  Lake  Minne- 
sota and  Unda  Gall  Branstetter  of  Roanoke, 
Virginia  took  third  place  and  were  each 
awarded  $1,000  prizes.  (Linda  Is  17.) 

1st  Place  co-winner  Anne  Kamlnskl  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  N.  Kamlnskl 
of  91818  Pine  street  In  Omaha  graduated 
in  the  top  third  of  her  class  and  plans  to 
attend  Crelghton  College  In  the  fall.  The 
treasurer  of  her  local  Junior  Achievement 
club,  Anne  was  also  active  as  a  debater 
and  participated  In  a  number  of  sports.  She 
plans  to  major  In  chemistry. 

Co-lst  Place  winner  Bill  Cobb  Is  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tyrus  R.  Cobb  of  320  Martin 
ave.  In  Reno  Nevada.  He  Is  an  all  around 
athlete  and  a  top  scholastic  student.  He  Is 
listed  in  the  "Who's  Who  of  High  School 
Students  In  America".  A  commencement 
speaker  at  hla  graduation,  Cobb  has  earned 
a  number  of  prizes  for  public  speaking  and 
has  acted  In  a  number  of  school  plays.  He 
is  employed  by  the  Nevada  Highway  De- 
partment on  a  part  time  basis.  He  plans  to 
enter  the  University  of  Nevada  where  he  will 
major  In  business  administration. 

Co-2nd  place  winner  Sharon  Redman  Is 
the  daughter  of  Mr,  and  Mrs,  C.  E.  Redman 
of  32  Vohusla  Drive  in  DeBary  Florida.  She 
plans  to  major  In  education  In  college. 

Co-2nd  place  winner  Bob  Carver  Is  the  son 
of  Mrs.  Violet  Carver  of  Yuma  Arizona.  He 
plans  to  become  a  chemical  engineer. 

Co-3d  Place  winner  Linda  Branstetter  is 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  P.  Bran- 
stetter of  Roanoke  Virginia.  She  will  take 
up  law  In  college. 

Co-3d  place  winner  Pat  Webb  Is  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  N.  Webb  of  Forest  Lake 
Minnesota.  He  will  take  up  electrical  engi- 
neering In  college. 

In  addition  to  their  college  scholarships 
the  Ist.  2nd  and  3d  place  Roadeo  winners  will 
all  have  the  \ise  of  1968  Mercury  Cougars 
for  a  full  year  and  will  act  as  Teenage  Traffic 
Safety  Spokesmen  for  Lincoln  Mercury  dur- 
ing the  coming  year. 

During  their  three  days  of  testing  In  Ann 
Arbor,  each  of  the  102  Boy  and  Girl  State 
Finalists  completed  a  rugged  series  of  exams 
including  a  written  test  on  the  rules  of  the 
road  and  on  attitude;  a  personal  Interview; 
a  complex  skill  test  to  determine  their  ability 
to  handle  an  automobile   (parallel  parking 


between  narrow  barricades,  maneuvering 
their  car  thru  a  tight  curve  between  two 
rows  of  rubber  balls;  and  making  sharp  right 
and  left  turns  In  between  S-curve  Uned 
wooden  barricades.)  and  a  road  test  in  Ann 
Arbor  traffic. 

The  finalists  also  heard  a  number  of  lec- 
tures during  the  week  from  the  University 
of   Michigan   Traffic   Safety   Center. 


AMERICAS  MOBILE  HOME  INDUS- 
TRY—NEW CHALLENGES  AND  OP- 
PORTUNITIES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
important  areas  for  progress  in  making 
homeownership  available  to  lower  in- 
come families  is  that  of  improved  design 
and  construction  to  attain  lower  unit 
costs. 

Among  those  pioneering  new  tech- 
niques for  low-cost  housing  construction 
are  the  many  manufacturers  of  mobile 
homes  in  the  United  States,  Today  that 
industry  is,  according  to  their  estimates, 
producing  75  percent  of  all  new  housing 
priced  below  $12,500,  and  these  imits 
are  fully  furnished,  unlike  the  average 
new  house,  I  am  told  that  the  average 
price  for  a  12-  by  60-foot  mobile  home, 
completely  furnished,  today  runs  around 
$5,700. 

The  industry  is  now  moving  far  beyond 
making  what  used  to  be  called  "trailers." 
Imaginative  new  uses  of  modular  unit 
construction  are  being  devised.  These  are 
no  longer  mobile  homes,  in  the  sense  of 
being  pulled  along  a  highway.  These  are 
modern  home  units,  with  great  flexibil- 
ity. They  could  even  be  stacked  up  to  re- 
semble the  much-discussed  Habitat 
Building  featured  at  the  Montreal  Ex- 
position. 

Mr.  Edward  L.  Wilson,  managing  di- 
rector of  the  Mobile  Homes  Manufac- 
turers Association  in  Chicago,  recently 
made  some  remarks  about  the  advances 
being  made  by  his  industry  in  provid- 
ing better  housing.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
America's  Mobile  Home  Industry — Ne\v 
Challenge  and  OppoRXUNrriES 
(Remarks  by  Edward  L.  Wilson,  managing 
director,     Mobile    Homes     Manufacturing 
Association,  Chicago,  111.) 
In  reviewing  the  great  need  for  low-cost 
housing  for  low   Income  families,  we  must 
necessarily  take  a  long  and  serious  look  at 
the  mobile  home  industry.  Following  World 
War  Two,  this  Industry  moved  beyond  the 
so-called   trailer   field.   It   developed   Into   a 
relocatable  housing  unit  which  has  now  vir- 
tually taken  over  the  low-cost  housing  field. 
Today  the  Industry  Is  providing  75":    of  all 
housing  under  $12,000.  These  units  are  fully 
furnished,   not   empty   buildings.   Last   year 
one  out  of  every  5  single  family  non-farm 
dwellings  was  a  mobile  home. 

Mobile  homes,  as  they  are  currently  pro- 
duced for  the  market,  average  from  $3,000  to 
$12,000.  The  current  average  retail  price  Is 
about  $5,700  for  a  completely  furnished 
12'  by  60'  unit.  These  homes,  however,  are 
adaptable  and  the  Industry  is  Increasingly 
entering  the  field  of  sectionallzed  houses.  In 
other  words,  the  unit  may  be  12'  by  60'.  or 
two- 10  foot  v.lde  units  locked  together  form- 
ing a  house  20  by  60'.  or  two-12  foot  units 
forming  a  houie  24  by  60'. 

They  can  be  stacked  as  high  as  three  units 
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to  form  u-ehai>ed  components.  The  mobile 
home  today  Is  not  the  trailer  of  yeass  past 
In  many  areas  It  Is  a  status  symbol  It  Is  of 
modern  design,  technical  construction  built 
to  specific  standards  on  a  production  line. 
There  Is  a  national  code  for  plumbing,  heat- 
ing and  electrical  equipment  and  installa- 
tions. By  next  January  a  natlon.U  code  cover- 
ing performance  standards  will  go  into  oper- 
ation, which  will  be  more  th.m  mir.y  of  the 
nation's  building  codes 

The  advantage  of  the  mobile  home  type  of 
construction  lies  in  the  t-\ct  that  it  can  be 
varied  In  design,  and  thus  can  be  very  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye.  It  can  move  Into  an  urban 
or  rural  area  and  create  a  social  pattern  th.it 
Is  superior  to  many  of  the  low-cost  hous.ng 
patterns  which  have  been  designed  today. 
The  park  concept  that  has  been  de-.  sloped 
by  the  mobile  home  industry  lets  people  live 
In  pleasant  park  surrounding  This  park 
surrounding  might  be  5lii5htiy  higher  In 
density  than  some  of  the  privately  owned 
paries,  but  a  man  cm  st:ll  own  his  own  home 
In  a  grassy  or  wooded  area  or  In  a  townhouse 
He  can  have  recreational  areas  and  all  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  Such  a  development  can 
greatly  benefit  the  comm',;:;lty  and  more 
important.  It  can  be  most  beneficial  to  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  individual  home 
owner. 

The  Indu.stry  currently  Is  experimenting  In 
many  new  so-called  housing  systems.  For  In- 
stance, it  Is  very  easy  to  take  two  12-foot 
wide  or  10-foot  wide  by  M  nioblle  homes  and 
so  construct  their  walls  and  roofs  that  one  is 
placed  upon  a  footing  and  the  second  Is 
placed  on  top  of  the  first.  This  could  be  one 
leg  of  the  u--;haped  townhouse.  The  rear 
side  of  the  structure  could  have  four  such 
units.  These  units  could  be  furnished  or 
unfurnished  as  the  buyers  might  desire. 

The  Industry  presently  has  40.000  to  50.000 
direct  employees  In  mobile  home  plants  In 
virtually  every  state  of  the  Union  excluding 
Alaska  and  Hawaii.  There  are  also  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  employees  In  the  plants  .svip- 
plylng  component  parts  to  the  ultimate  as- 
sembly plant.^. 

How  long  win  a  mobile  home  lasf  The  In- 
dustry gives  the  answer  that  the  mobile  home 
win  last  j'l.st  as  Ions?  as  aluminum  and  steel 
The  average  mobile  home  has  more  steel 
beams  in  its  construction  than  the  average 
thirty  to  forty  thousand  dollar  residence.  It 
Is  usually  sheathed  in  aluminum,  although 
it  might  be  sheathed  In  some  other  metal  or 
processed  wood  It  has  been  customary  to 
line  the  walls  with  plywood  and  the  mobile 
home  owner  seem.s  to  desire  this. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  the  mobile 
home  industry  offers  in  the  field  of  lew-cost 
housing.  :s  not  only  the  price,  but  the  de- 
livery Today  a  housewife  may  wait  weeks 
or  months  for  delivery  on  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture. One  can  go  out  and  buy  a  completely 
decorator  designed  furnished  mobile  home 
and  move  In  tomorrow  if  he  so  wishes.  This 
same  well-developed  hon^.e  building  tech- 
nology Can  be  applied  In  a  larger  scope  to 
meet  many  of  the  Nation's  I'^w-cost  housing 
needs 


CIVILIAN     EMPLOYMENT     IN     THE 
ARMED  FORCES 

Mrs.  SMITH  Mr  President  the  editor 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Armed  Force.s  ha.s 
made  a  very  revealin?  aiialysi.s  of  how 
the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  has  failed  to 
produce  resultant  economies  in  civilian 
employment  within  the  armed  services 
but  instead  during  his  tenure  has  added 
more  than  200.000  cinlians  to  the  pay- 
roll and  has  almost  tripled  the  number 
of  "supergrade  "  positions  in  the  Defense 
Establishment. 

The  Defense  Department  commented 


on  his  first  article  on  this  subject  when 
it  sUted  to  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee: 

Rather  than  incre.islng  the  size  of  the  De- 
fense establishment  we  have  already 
achieved  overall  manpower  savings  within 
the  appropriations  category.  'Operation  and 
Maintenance,  Defense  Agencies"  ...  we 
have  saved  several  thousand  spaces  through 
consolidations  as  a  retult  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Defense  Agencies 

The  journal  editor,  Louis  R.  Stockstill, 
points  out  ill  his  second  article  that  even 
though  the  Secietarj-  of  Defense  has 
shifted  about  73.000  civilians  from  the 
services  to  the  Defense  agencies  and  re- 
lated Department  of  Defense  activities, 
he  has  produced  no  resultant  economies 
in  civilian  employment  within  the  serv- 
ices. Today,  all  four  services  have  more 
civilians  tiian  they  had  before  the  Sec- 
retary ijf  Defense  initiated  the  shifts. 

We  need  more  journalism  iike  this  It 
took  a  little  of  dii^Kinc  into  many,  many 
budget  accounts  on  a  body-by-body  ba.sis 
to  get  at  the  true  and  signincant  facts  in 
this  matter. 

Becau.se  of  the  great  importance  of 
this  matter.  I  invite  the  attention,  study, 
and  con.sideration  by  all  Members  of  this 
body  to  "The  Bm  DOD  Buildup— Part 
II,"  written  by  Louis  R.  Stockstill,  and 
published  in  the  Aui;ust  5.  1967,  is.sue  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Armed  Forces.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  3ic  DOD  Bdiu)XJP — Part  II 
I  By  Louis  Stockstill ) 
Top  br-ss  civilians  within  the  Defen.se  De- 
partment have  mushroomed  like  an  atomic 
cloud  during  the  tenure  of  Secretary  Robert 
S  McNam;>r.i 

In  the  six  and  one-half  years  he  has  been 
In  office,  the  powerful  Defense  chief  has 
added  more  than  200,000  civilians  to  the  pay- 
roll and  has  almost  tripled  the  number  of 
•super  grade" — G.s-16,  -17  and  -18 — posi- 
tions in  the  defense  establishment. 

Civilian  payroll  costs  within  the  Depart- 
ment currently  are  projected  to  be  about 
i2  3-blllion  higher  in  fiscal  '68  than  tliey 
wore  In  the  final  Elsenhower  budget  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  when  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  took  office 

Salaries  for  the  "super  grades" — an  elite 
fjrce  which  has  zoomed  from  359  in  fiscal 
"62  to  9'31  In  fiscal  '68 — also  have  risen 
sharply  In  pay  grade  OS- 18.  alone,  the  In- 
crease amounts  to  as  much  as  $7,400  per  year. 
It»  addition  to  the  three  'super  grades." 
the  Defense  Department,  like  other  CiJvern- 
ment  agencies,  also  his  two  other  categories 
of  top-paying  ]ob&-  executive  level""  posts 
tnd  "special  positions"  created  by  the 
Secret.iry, 

Today,  in  the  three  categories,  the  De- 
fense Department  has  one  top-salaried  posi- 
tion for  eacn  600  permanent  civilian 
emplo\ee5 

B,  contrast.  t'ie  military  forces  have  ap- 
prjximitely  2,600  uniformed  perEonnel  for 
each  fl,^  or  general  officer 

An  earlier  Journal  survey  <6  May)  spot- 
lighted the  growth  in  the  number  of  civilians 
who  come  under  thr  'direct  control"  cf  Sec- 
retary McNamara  1  he  article  pointed  out 
that  wl.en  the  Secretary  first  entered  the 
Pentagon,  he  had  about  1500  civilian  em- 
ployees in  Ills  ow:i  office  and  in  DoD  activities 
he  controlled  lapxrt  from  the  Individual 
Servlcesl.  and  that  he  has  since  expanded 
this  number  Into  a  work  force  of  67,000    In 


addition,  funds  to  pay  some  7,000  other 
civilians  are  Included  in  the  FY  '68  budget 
for  DoD. 

I  .'.cse  74.000  civilian  employees  (chart, 
page  9)  Include  only  those  In  the  '"DoD"  por- 
tion of  the  budget.  Civilian  employees  in 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corpa 
are  budgeted  separately. 

Data  on  each  group — ^DoD.  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps — Is  not  collected 
under  these  five  headings,  however,  but  U 
spread  out  in  each  category  over  a  number 
of  activities. 

For  example,  the  Navy  civilian  personnel 
taudt^et  figures  (chart,  page  3)  are  strung 
across  13  separate  budget  accounts.  Those 
for  DoD  are  covered  In  six  accounts. 

To  provide  a  simplified  picture  of  the  civil- 
Ian  payroll  throughout  the  Defense  establish- 
ment The  Journal  has  collated  the  data  iis  1: 
applies  to  each  ot  the  Services  and  to  DoD 
proper.  No  such  simplified  presentation  oj 
the  statistics  is  available  to  the  House  ar.d 
Senate  appropriation  subcommittees  which 
must  approve  or  di.sapprovc  fur.ds  requested 
for  the  civilian  payroll.  These  funds,  for 
F"X"  '68.  add  up  to  more  than  $8  billion,  a.nd 
cover  1  2  million  permanent  civilian  em- 
ployees as  well  as  enormous  numbers  of  tem- 
porary and  part-time  workers  and  foreign  na- 
tionals employed  overseas. 

For  "overtime  and  holiday"  pay,  alone. 
DoD  has  budi^eted  ^ilH  milliozi  for  its  civilian 
work  force  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  The 
blgjrest  portion  of  these  funds  («I65  million' 
will  go  to  Navy  workers  Army  employees  will 
get  about  $96  million  of  the  overtime  ana 
iiolld  ly  pay;  $44  million  Is  budgeted  for  the 
Air  Force:  $9  6  million  will  go  to  DoD  em- 
ployees and  .S3.2  million  to  employees  of  t.ie 
Marine  Corps. 

In  the  overall  Defense  Department  budget 
as  It  applies  it  civilian  "personnel  compensa- 
tloii."  there  are  two  main  categories.  One 
covers  employees  assigned  to  "military"  ac- 
tivities; the  other  covers  a  much  smaller 
number  of  employees  who  are  assigned  to 
"civil"  activities  such  as  administration  of 
the  Ryukyus,  Panama  Canal  Zone  activities, 
the  Army  Civil  Engineer  program,  etc. 

The  detailed  analy.-!s  given  here  Is  con- 
cerned solely  w:th  permanent  civilian  em- 
ployees assigned  to  •military"  programs  la 
the  FY  '68  budget.  All  comparisons  of  fiscal 
1968  data  with  earlier  data  are  limited  to  the 
'civilian  personnel  compensation-  military" 
budget  accounts. 

Employees  who  work  In  the  Immediate 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  in  the 
offices  of  his  Deputy,  or  the  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  Defense,  the  JCS,  the  Defense  A;:en- 
cles.  Defense  RDTivE.  etc  all  of  whom  are 
bud?;eted  within  the  Defense  Department 
proper— are  pulled  together  In  this  analysis 
and  111  the  ai  conipanylng  charts  under  the 
bruad  category  .  f   "DoD  civilians." 

Similarly,  emp'oyee.s  in  the  various  Army 
activities  are  lumped  under  the  single  head- 
ing of  "Army  employees  "  The  same  applies 
to  Navy  employees.  Air  Force  employees  and 
Marine  Corp.s  employees. 

Where  "Defense-wide  "  employees  are  men- 
tioned, all  five  groviplngs  are  covered;  DoD 
.^rmy.  Navy,  AF  and  Marines, 

Thi-^  distinction  is  essential  Inasmuch  as  a 
high-ranking  Defense  Department  offlcla! 
who  was  questioned  on  Capitol  Hill  about 
the  earlier  Journal  article  on  "The  Big  DoD 
Bulld-Up"  denied  that  the  report  w.is  ac- 
curate He  said  OSD  does  not  have  67,000 
civilian  workers  He  was  correct  only  In  the 
sen.-e  that  he  confined  his  disclaimer  to  OSD 
However.  OSD  is  merely  the  hub  of  the  much 
l.'.rger  DoD  civilian  payroll,  which  Is  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  the  payrolls  of  the 
Army.  Navy.  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps. 
The  Journal  article  was  addressed  to  "DoD.' 
not  Just  "OSD  " 

.vcit  only  does  Secretary  McNamara  per- 
Bonally  control  the  67,000  employees  who  fall 
within  the  DoD  offices  and  the  Defense  Agen- 
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cies,  but  as  this  article  already  has  noted,  he 
controls  an  additional  7,000  civilian  workers 
In  the  DoD  research  program  and  other  DoD 
budget  accounta. 

Although  vast  numbers  of  the  employees 
assigned  to  the  DoD  Agencies  originally  were 
transferred  to  DoD  from  the  Services,  overall 
civilian  employment  throughout  the  Defense 
establishment  has  been  expanded  rather 
than  diminished. 

When  Secretary  McNamara  took  office,  he 
inherited  from  the  Elsenhower  Administra- 
tion a  total  civilian  work  force  of  about 
1,008,000  people — Defen8e-"wlde.  Of  these, 
only  327  were  "super  grade"  employees.  An- 
other 359  fell  Into  the  "executive  level"  or 
"special  position"  groups  at  the  top  of  the 
pay  scale. 

DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  CIVILIAN  PAYROLL.i 
FISCAL  YEAR  1968 


l^umber  of 

Increase  in 

Tola!,  civilian 

pernoanent 

personnel 

compensation 

civilian 

since 

positions 

1966 

Department  of 

Delense 

.      J600. 000. 000 

74.145 

5.249 

Army 

..     2.900.000.000 

429.289 

59.071 

Na»y 

..     2.300.000.000 

386.689 

49.501 

4ir  Foice. . 

. .     2, 200.  000,  000 

324, 592 

23.230 

Maiine  Corps.. 

113.000,000 

21,654 

3.899 

Total.... 

..    8.100.000.000 

1.236.369 

141,050 

■Does  not  include  "civil  "  activities  such  as  maintenance  ot 
cemeteries,  administialion  ol  the  Ryukyus,  Panama  Canal  Zone 
activities.  Army  Civil  Lngiiieeis,  Soldier's  Home,  or  wildlife  con- 
servation, which  account  (or  an  additional  50,000  employees 
earning  $382,000,000, 

However,  DoD  employees  constituted  only 
a  small  fragment  of  the  1,006,000  total.  They 
added  up  to  1492.  plus  95  in  the  Advance 
Research  Projects  Agency  and  about  200  as- 
signed to  the  military  assistance  program. 
At  the  time.  DoD  "super  grade"  employees 
numbered  105,  plus  9  In  ARPA.  The  other 
top-level  DoD  Jobs  numbered  52,  plus  13  in 
-VRPA. 

Todiy.  Defense-wide,  the  civilian  work 
force  totals  more  than  1,200,000,  including 
931  "super  grade"  employees  and  612  other 
top-paying  positions. 

Of  this  number,  74.000  are  assigned  to  DoD, 
including  294  In  the  supergrades  and  113  In 
other  executive-level  or  special-positions. 

The  figures  disclose  that  DoD  today  has 
almost  as  many  super-grade  employees  as 
existed  Defense-wide  when  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara took  office,  and  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  civilian  employees  under  his  Immediate 
control  has  mounted  astronomically. 

In  clustering  larger  and  larger  numbers 
of  civilians  under  his  own  control,  Secretary 
McNamura  has.  at  the  same  time,  added 
heavier  layers  of  civilian  employees  In  each 
of  the  Services.  Consolidation  of  former  Serv- 
ice functions  into  "Defense  Agency"  func- 
tions did  not  result  In  reduced  forces  for  the 
Services.  In  fact,  the  Armed  Forces  ended  up 
with  more  civilians  than  they  had  to  start 
with  and  with  an  overall  total  which  Is  higher 
than  the  Defense-wide  total  on  1962. 

Today,  the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force  and  Ma- 
ine Corps  have  1,162.224  permanent  civilian 
employees.  In  1962  they  had  1,013,680. 
Mumerlcally.  the  biggest  increase  has  oc- 
curred in  the  Army;  proportionately,  the 
Marines  have  experienced  the  largest  growth. 

In  round  figures,  in  1962,  the  Army  had 
353,000  civilians,  the  Navy  338,000,  the  AJr 
Force  306,000  and  the  Marines  16,000.  Today, 
the  army  total  la  429,000,  the  Navy  386,000. 
-he  Air  Force  324,000  and  the  Marines  21,000. 

In  the  super-grades  in  1962.  the  four  Serv- 
i«s  had  215  employees.  Today,  the  number 
Of  employees  In  grades  GS-16.  -17,  -18  adds 
^P  to  637  (chart,  page  32).  In  pay  grades 
^-16,  alone,  the  Navy  today  has  more  em- 
ployees than  the  number  In  all  super-grades 
■I'- all  four  Services  six  and  one-half  years  ai;o 

iHe  numbers  are  even  more  significant  In 


ll^ht  of  two  additional  factors:  (1)  Pay  for 
the  super-grades  today  ranges — In  round 
figures — from  a  low  of  $30,000  to  a  high  of 
$26,000,  and  (2)  the  number  of  employees  In 
the  top  grade — GS-18 — has  been  almost 
doubled.  Pay  for  a  OS-18  In  1062  was  $18,500 
and  the  four  Services  had  only  13  civilians  In 
this  grade  at  the  time.  Today,  the  Air  Force 
has  9,  the  Navy  7  and  the  Army  6. 

Growth  In  the  GS-16  rating  has  been  most 
marked,  however.  In  1962,  the  fovu'  Services 
employed  only  150  civilians  in  this  grade. 
Today,  they  have  548  GS-16  employees — or 
almost  four  times  as  many.  The  present  pay 
range  for  this  group  Is  $20,075  to  $25,435. 

The  big  build-up  of  civilian  employees 
within  DoD  and  the  Services  Is  paralleled  by 
publication  of  heftier  and  heftier  Pentagon 
telephone  directories.  The  earlier  Joctbnal 
article  pointed  out  that  the  DoD  yellow-page 
section  of  the  directory  (which  lists  mostly 
executive  employees)  covered  three  and  one- 
half  pages  when  Secretary  McNamara  took  of- 
fice, but  had  grown  to  10  V^  pages  with  issu- 
ance of  the  "Spring  1967"  telephone  book. 

The  Directory  is  still  growing.  The  new, 
"Summer  1967"  issue  is  now  off  the  press  and 
the  number  of  DoD  yellow  pages  has  again 
been  expanded — by  about  70  listings.  Simi- 
larly, the  total  size  of  the  "yellow"  section 
(including  all  DoD  and  Service  listings)  in- 
creased from  124  pages  in  the  "spring"  1967 
issue  to  158  pages  in  the  "summer"  1967 
issue. 

In  the  six  and  one-half  years  he  has  been 
in  office.  Secretary  McNamara  has  added  200,- 
000  permanent  civilian  employees  to  the  De- 
fense-wide organization  and  has  brought 
74,000  of  these  employees  under  his  direct 
control. 

He  has  Increased  the  number  of  DoD  super- 
grade  and  executive  positions  from  179  to  407, 
and  has  similarly  boosted  the  number  of  top- 
pay  civilian  posts  in  the  four  Services  from 
529  to  more  than  1,136. 

Payroll  costs  for  the  overall  civilian  work 
force  have  mounted  by  about  $2.3-bllllon. 

AT   THE    TOP    OF   THE    HEAP 

More  than  1500  employees  are  assigned  to 
top  civilian  Jobs  within  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  Departments  of  the  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force  In  the  fiscal  '68  budget. 

Those  occupying  the  senior  civilian  posi- 
tions are  employees  in  the  so  called  "super 
grades"  (GS-16,  GS-17  and  GS-18);  those  in 
Executive  Levels  I  through  V;  and  those  In 
"special"  positions  created  under  Public  Law 
313. 

The  biggest  group  of  top-salaried  civilians 
is  employed  by  the  Navy  (See  page  8.)  Second 
place  goes  to  civilian  employees  who  are 
under  the  "direct  control"  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

Among  the  four  Services,  the  Navy  also  is 
well  out  in  front  in  all  but  one  category  of 
civilian  employment,  and  is  far  ahead  In  the 
number  of  employees  "with  GS-16  ratings.  In 
the  GS-16  group  (top  salary,  $25,435),  the 
Navy  has  more  employees  than  the  Army  and 
Air  Force,  combined. 

The  Air  Force  holds  a  slight  service-lead 
in  the  GS-18  category,  and  outdistances  the 
Army  in  all  but  the  lowest  of  the  high-paid 
groups. 

The  combined  total  of  top  civilian  positions 
in  DoD  and  the  four  Services  add  up  to  1,542 
super-  and  super-super-grade  Jobs  within  an 
overall  civilian  work  force  of  about  1,200,000. 
The  statistics  do  not  Include  civilians  em- 
ployed in  "civil"  DoD  functions — such  as  the 
administration  of  the  Ryukyus — or  the  super- 
grade  Jobs  held  by  such  employees.  The  latter 
group  are  carried  in  separate  accounts  In 
the  budget  documents  from  civilian  em- 
ployees charged  to  the  "military"  programs 
of  the  Defense  Department.  If  Included  in 
the  overall  total,  the  "civil"  function  civilians 
would  l>ooet  the  total  DoD  employment  and 
the  total  number  of  super-grade  Jobs. 
Here  is  a  complete  picture  of  the  top-pay- 


ing civilian  Jobs  budgeted  for  each  of  the 
Services  in  fiscal  '68  (under  "personnel  com- 
pensation— military") ,  together  vrtth  those 
tmder  the  "direct  control"  of  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara : 

GS-16     GS-17      GS-18    Others'     Total 


Department  oi 

Defense 179          78          37         113  407 

Army .   .          142           17             6          140  305 

Navy 276           25              7          214  522 

Air  Force..,                 130           23             9          144  306 

Marine  Corps.     .0201  3 

Total 727  145  59         612        1,543 

>  Includes  Secretaries,  Deputy  and  Under  Secretaries.  Assist- 
ant Secretaries,  all  executive  level  I  thiough  V  employees  and 
"special"  positions  created  by  Public  Law  313 


NECESSITY  FOR  AMERICAN  AID  TO 
FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
to  meet  the  world  food  crisis  there  can 
be  no  question  that  immediate  and  full 
action  is  necessary.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  key  point  around  which  our  agricul- 
tural aid  must  be  built  is  a  sound  and  ef- 
fective technical  assistance  program.  To 
achieve  this  goal  I  believe  there  must  be  a 
step-up  in  the  number  of  U.S.  faiin  ex- 
perts sent  to  help  combat  starvation  in 
less  developed  countries. 

The  recently  issued  report  by  the  Pres- 
ident's Science  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  world  food  problem  points  out  that 
between  1965  and  1985  the  food  needs  of 
the  world  will  increase  by  52  percent. 
The  real  problem  in  this  steep  increase 
becomes  clear  when  it  is  seen  that  the 
food  needs  of  India,  Pakistan,  and  Brazil 
will  increase  by  108  percent,  146  percent, 
and  104  percent  respectively.  These  are 
examples  of  nations  where  food  is  'al- 
ready lacking. 

With  the  added  burden  of  the  next  20 
years  the  situations  in  these  underdevel- 
oped nations  will  be  highly  critical  un- 
less some  great  advance  is  made  in  the 
world  food  supply.  The  only  way  this  in- 
crease can  come  about  is  through  the 
use  of  expert  knowledge. 

The  United  States  is  today  the  world's 
leading  agricultural  nation  primarily  be- 
cause of  its  great  technical  and  inventive 
abilities.  To  be  sure,  our  Nation  has  been 
blessed  with  bounteous  resources  and  a 
climate  suitable  for  the  growing  of  many 
different  crops.  Through  the  use  of  re- 
search and  technology  we  have  been  able 
to  improve  the  agricultural  output  from 
these  resources  by  amazing  amounts. 

Because  of  our  knowledge  and  capabili- 
ties, it  is  time  that  the  United  States  took 
a  firm  and  effective  lead  in  the  assault  on 
the  world  food  problem.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  give  aid  in  the  form  of  food 
when  needed.  But  we  must  also  use  the 
same  technological  training  which  was 
so  successful  In  the  United  States  and 
apply  it  to  the  underdeveloped  nations. 
By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  we  must  sup- 
ply these  nations  only  with  the  results 
of  our  technical  know-how,  with  such 
things  as  modem  farm  implements,  ma- 
chines, and  fertilizers.  We  must  also  send 
experts  in  great  numbers  who  can  apply 
and  adapt  our  knowledge  to  the  situa- 
tions In  each  coimtry.  Our  experts  must 
go  to  the  countries,  study  the  problems 
of  each,  and  devise  solutions  which  can 
cure  local  food  problems.  Of  course  all 
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this  wUl  take  time.  This  is  the  reason  a 
good  technical  aid  program  must  be  In- 
stituted now 

A  look  at  the  land  supplies  of  under- 
developed nations  sho"AS  ju.st  how  critical 
it  is  that  US  technology  be  applied  now 
In  Asia  for  example,  there  is  for  all  in- 
tents and  purpiKses  no  surplus  arable 
land  at  this  time  This  means  that  it  is 
literally  impossible  to  increase  Asian 
food  production  by  means  other  than 
that  through  technology  The  only  way  in 
which  production  can  be  increased  is 
through  the  development  of  methods  of 
farming  which  would  increase  the  yield 
per  acre  and  aisc  would  permit  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  planting?,  per 

In  other  underdeveloped  areas,  while 
there  often  is  land  available  for  an  ex- 
pansion of  farming  acreage,  the  climates 
are  almost  invariably  greatly  different 
from  that  in  the  United  States  Again  it 
is  the  need  for  our  knowledge  as  specifi- 
cally applied  to  each  situation  which  is 
required  and  not  just  the  sending  of  our 
products  and  American  methods.  Our 
farm  experts  have  proved  they  can 
grapple  with  the  kinds  of  problems  facing 
less  developed  countries  Let  us  set  up  a 
program  where  these  experts  can  do  their 
work  best. 

The  idea  of  using  experts  abroad  cer- 
tainly is  not  new.  We  now  have  as  part 
of  our  food  program  a  plan  for  sending 
experts  abroad.  I  am  proud  to  report  that 
in  mv  own  State  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri' has  long  been  actively  Involved  In 
programs  of  agricultural  assistance  to 
India.  Since  1957  the  university  has 
worked  wtlh  agricultural  colleges  in 
northeast  India.  There  are  now  eight 
Missouri  experts  in  India  as  well  as 
17  Indians  presently  being  trained  at  the 
University's  College  of  Agriculture  In 
Columbia. 

Under  a  new  program  the  University 
of  Missouri  has  placed  a  five-man  team 
in  Orissa.  They  are  beginning  a  2 -year 
effort  which  wUl  strengthen  the  link  be- 
tween state  research  facilities  and  the 
Orissa  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  results  of  these  programs  have 
been  drsunatic.  The  programs  have  been 
ver>-  popular  with  the  Indian  people. 
These  projects  prove  how  effective  agri- 
cultural assistance  can  be.  My  desire  is 
to  have  a  great  many  more  experts  sent 
and  also  to  have  the  entire  program  of 
sending  experts  reviewed  and  Improved. 
At  this  time  I  have  doubts  that  the 
United  States  Is  able  to  send  a  sufficient 
number  of  these  trained  persoimel  to 
meet  the  needs  of  increased  tood  produc- 
tion. The  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee  stated  that  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  has  not  been 
able  to  provide  for  the  current  need  for 
experts. 

The  opinion  of  the  committee  was  that 
such  departments  as  Agriculture  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  liave 
been  more  successful  m  acquiring  ex- 
perts for  the  needs  of  these  departments. 
These  departments  are  involved  in  our 
foreign  aid  programs.  Their  methods  and 
know-how  should  be  applied  to  help  se- 
cure experts. 

I  regret  to  report  that  today  France 
iUis  more  experts  than  the  United  States 


serving  In  developing  nat'ons.  In  1965 
France  had  44,529  experts  compared  to 
21,153  for  the  United  States.  Of  course 
France  is  to  be  commended  lor  doing  this 
work  so  succe.ssfully.  However,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  United  States  is  not 
supplying  many  more  experts  than  we 
are  now  sending.  The  United  States  is 
spendmg  more  on  its  food  program  than 
is  France.  The  supplying  and  supporting 
of  experts  takes  really  only  a  small  part 
of  our  food  program  costs.  Also  the  work 
by  U  S  experts  Is  much  more  consistent 
and  continuous  than  that  of  France 
since  our  experts  work  within  a  total 
planned  program  whereas  many  French 
experts  are  really  on  their  own  almost 
as  volunteers,  thus  causing  a  lack  of  a 
totally  Integrated  program  such  as  we 
have. 

It  seems  quite  clear  our  experts  are 
generally  better  trained  than  the  French. 
But  still  the  fact  remains  that  there  are 
many  more  French  people  out  doing 
something  very  constructive  toward  solv- 
in-;  ti:e  world  food  problem  than  there 
are  Amencaiis. 

This  is  even  more  significant  when 
viewed  against  the  policies  of  France  and 
the  United  Slates  toward  the  food  prob- 
lem. Frances  view  is  fatalistic  Franc- 
feels  that  m  the  long  run  there  just  will 
not  be  enough  f>X)d,  but  that  in  the 
meantime  France  will  do  what  she  can 
to  delay  this  fatal  day. 

Here  In  the  United  States  we  know 
that  we  can  conquer  the  food  shortage 
problem  and  we  are  totally  commuted  to 
doing  just  that.  Still,  we  are  not  the 
leading  nation  in  terms  of  experts  on  the 
scene. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  take  the  lead 
In  helping  to  solve  v.orld  food  problems 
we  must  insure  that  our  experts  arc  ef- 
fectively sent  to  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions of  the  world.  The  departm.ent.^  of 
government  which  are  uivolved  in  this 
problem  should  work  together  in  gather- 
ing experts  and  in  formulating  policies. 
With  the  great  and  rapid  increase  In 
food  needs  predicted  for  the  next  two 
decades,  our  program  of  technical  assist- 
ance must  be  Improved  now. 

I  was  pleased  to  st^  that  the  just  re- 
leased report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  of  Food  and  Fiber,  of  which 
Mr.  Fred  V.  Heinkel,  of  Columbia,  Mo  . 
was  a  member,  supports  my  position  on 
this  food  Issue. 

Mr.  President,  the  statement  by  the 
Commission  Is  as  follows; 

TTie  m-iln  weapon  In  the  war  on  hunger, 
then,  must  be  technical  and  research  assist- 
ance In  agricultural  development  .and  pop- 
ulation control.  The  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem has  convinced  the  Commission  that  the 
U.S.  technical  assistance  effort  must  be  much 
larger  than  It  has  been  In  the  past 

Direct  food  aid  from  the  United  States  and 
other  developed  countries  hiis  played  an  Im- 
portant r^jle  in  alleviating  hunger  during 
times  of  food  shortage  Food  aid  wlU  un- 
doubtedly continue  to  be  necess.iry  and  im- 
portant to  a.'^slst  developing  countries  with 
their  critical  problems  of  hunger  and  in  situ- 
ations when  food  is  an  indispensable  tool  In 
short-range  development  However.  It  should 
be  fully  coordinated  with  long-run  technlc.i! 
assistance  progranxs.  and  administered  with 
a  h;irdheaded  insistence  on  maximum  self- 
help 
I  am  today  asking  the  Administrator 


of  the  Asency  for  International  Develop- 
ment for  a  full  report  on  how  we  can  im- 
prove our  program  of  sending  agricul- 
tural experts  abroad.  I  am  also  request- 
ine  from  the  Administrator  and  the  Sec- 
retarv  of  Agriculture  any  sugi;eslions 
they  may  have  for  lecislatlon.  if  any. 
which  would  be  necessary  for  an  ex- 
panded farm  expert  pro;-' ram. 

I  would  far  rather  send  American  farm 
experts  to  less  developed  countries  today 
than  wait  until  millions  starve  to  death. 
We  have  learned  through  our  tremendous 
extension  system  that  proper  conserva- 
tion and  crop  programs  can  greatly  In- 
crease farm  production. 

We  have  also  learned  that  by  attack- 
ing starvation  today,  we  can  .'-top  the 
conditions  in  which  communism  breeds. 
I  would  far  rather  send  American  farm 
experts  today  than  American  soldiers 
tomorrow. 


TENNESSEE      MUNICIPAL      LEAGUE 
PRAISED  FOR  ENDORSEMENT  OP 
RE\'ENUE  SHARING 
Mr    BAKER.  Mr.  President,  delegates 
to  the  annual  conference  of  the  Tennes- 
see Municipal  League,  cinvened  in  Mem- 
phis June  11  through  13.  endorsed  a  per- 
ceptive policy  statement  and  a  series  of 
specific  recommendations  concerning  the 
relationship  between  the  National  Gov- 
ernment and  the  cities. 

Becau.se  its  membership  is  drawn  from 
the  leaders  of  virtually  all  the  munici- 
palities in  Tennessee,  the  league  is  one 
of  the  most  influential  organizations  In 
our  State.  It  Is  especially  important  that 
the  Senate  be  aware  of  the  league  at  a 
time  when  several  of  our  Nations  cities 
have  experienced  grave  internal  disor- 
ders and  when  Congress  is  searching  for 
more  imagmative  and  effective  methods 
of  aid  for  both  our  large  mctropoliUr. 
areas  and  smaller  cities. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the 
league's  first  specific  recommendation  is 
that  Congress  enact  a  plan  for  sharing 
Federal  revenues  with  local  govern- 
ments. I  have  long  advocated  a  system 
of  revenue  sharing  as  the  cornerstone  of 
the  efforts  our  Nation  must  initiate  to 
revitalize  our  financially  pressed  State 
and  local  governments.  Those  of  us  in 
Conci  ess  who  are  working  hard  to  secure 
the  enactment  of  such  legislation  are 
tremendously  encouraged  by  this  new 
show  of  support. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  invited  to  addre^^ 
the  league's  conference.  Unfortunately.  I 
could  not  attend  because  the  Senate  was 
considering  the  resolution  relative  to  the 
censure  of  Senator  Dodd.  The  leadership 
had  instructed  us,  and  I  thoroughly 
agreed,  that  our  first  duty  during  that 
period  was  to  remain  on  the  Senate  floor 
for  all  of  the  debate. 

Nevertheless,  because  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  league's  meeting.  I  sent  m.v 
legislative  assistant,  Lamar  Alexander,  w 
represent  me  personally  at  the  confer- 
ence and  to  read  the  address  which  I  had 
prepared  for  delivery. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  uit 
league's  general  policy  statement,  its  spe- 
cific recommendation  concerning  reve- 
nue sharing  and  my  address  to  the  league 
on  the  subject  of  revenue  sharing  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and   address   was   ordered   to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
TENNtsSEE  Municipal  Policy — Part  I: 

Federal  Program,  1967 
Tlie  Tennessee  Municipal  League,  meeting 
in  annuiU  conference  in  Memphis  June  11-13, 
1967,  expresses  Its  grave  concern  over  the  ap- 
parent Blackening  of  the  federal  government 
commitment  to  the  urgent  public  service 
needs  of  urban  communities  of  all  sizes. 

This  Is  a  partlctilarly  disquieting  trend  in  a 
nation  confronted  with  the  task  of  rebuild- 
ing. In  effect,  all  of  urban  America  in  the  re- 
mainder of  this  century  due  to  population 
growth  and  accelerating  urbanization. 

We  reaffirm  our  support  of  federal-city 
partnership  programs  which  meet  public 
needs  that  are  more  than  local  in  scope  and 
which  are  operated  with  a  maxlmiun  degree 
of  local  self-determination. 

A  proper  division  of  tax  and  revenue  sources 
among  levels  of  government  Is  essential  to  a 
balanced  program  of  public  services. 

The  federal  and  state  governments,  with 
their  superior  taxing  powers  and  authority 
over  local  governments,  must  not  neglect 
their  obligation  to  strengthen  local  financial 
capabilities  through  grants-in-aid  and  shared 
ta.res. 

We  call  for  elimination  of  unnecessary  bu- 
reaucratic conflicts  Involving  programs  af- 
fecUng  municipal  government.  A  strong  ef- 
fort should  be  made  to  simplify  or  consolidate 
the  more  than  140  different  grant  programs 
affecting  municipal  governments.  We  urgent- 
ly recommend  that  the  federal  grant  and 
loan  programs  affecting  urban  development 
be  channelled  through  the  local  general  gov- 
ernments which  are  directly  responsible  and 
accountable  to  their  citizens — regardless  of 
whether  this  development  occurs  Inside  or 
outside  municipal  boundaries. 

We  endorse  the  National  Municipal  Policy 
adopted  by  the  1966  Congress  of  Cities,  at 
which  our  League  was  represented  on  all 
policy-forming  Committees. 

We  make  the  following  specific  recom- 
mendations on  urban  legislation  now  before 
the  Congress  of  critical  Importance  to  Ten- 
nessee municipalities: 

1.  Federal  revenue  sharing  with  cities. 
Congress  should  enact  a  plan  for  sharing  di- 
rectly with  municipalities  In  Tennessee  and 
across  the  nation  at  least  40  per  cent  of  the 
Increase  In  federal  revenues  at  present  tax 
rates.  Such  federal  revenues  should  be  divided 
among  municipalities  on  a  straight  per  capita 
formula,  using  reasonably  current  popula- 
tion data,  while  continuing  and  Increasing 
federal  grants-in-aid  to  support  service  pro- 
grams In  areas  of  critical  need. 

Similar  federal  tax  sharing  should  bo  de- 
veloped for  state,  county,  and  other  general 
government  units. 

The  National  League  of  Cities,  the  National 
Association  of  Counties,  the  U.S.  Governors 
Conference,  and  other  organizations  of  state 
and  local  officials  should  develop  a  compre- 
hensive plan  and  a  coordinated  effort  In 
order  that  commitments  for  such  a  program 
can  be  considered  in  the  Presidential  and 
Congressional  elections  of  1968. 

Tennessee  municipalities  share  fully  In  the 
staggering  $262  billion  gap  In  municipal  In- 
come over  the  ne.xt  10  years  reported  In  a 
study  conducted  for  the  National  League  of 
Cities  This  report  finds  that  such  a  40  per 
cent  municipal  share  of  federal  revenue  in- 
c-eases  from  present  tax  rates  would  rise 
from  $1  billion  the  first  year  to  $26  billion  In 
the  tenth  year,  for  a  10-year  total  of  $125 
blUlon. 

The  principal  method  by  which  the  In- 
escapably limited  tax  resources  of  local  gov- 
ernments have  been  reinforced  with  state 
funds  In  Tennessee  and  other  states  has  been 
the  earmarking  and  sharing  with  local  gov- 
ernments of  a  portion  of  state  tax  sources. 
Tenne&.'^ee  municipalities  receive  shares  of 
the  state  sales,  gasoline,  beer,  and  all  income 
ta.xes 


A  share  of  federal  tax  revenues,  as  well  as 
state,  can  be  safely  entrusted  to  democrati- 
cally-organized municipal  governments  with- 
out undue  bureaucratic  controls.  The  con- 
tinuance of  categorical  grant-in-aid  programs 
and  the  expansion  of  the  concept  of  the 
•'workable  program  for  community  Improve- 
ment," Initiated  by  the  Federal  Housing  Act 
of  1954,  wUl  Insure  adequate  standards  of 
performance. 

Present  federal  funds  for  urban  needs  are 
pitifully  Inadequate  and  stifler  from  the  un- 
certainties of  funding  by  numerous  Con- 
gressional Committees  with  jurisdiction  over 
authorizations  and  appropriations  for  more 
than  140  existing  grant-in-aid  programs  for 
urban  areas.  Only  a  substantial  and  depend- 
able commitment  of  federal  tax  dollars  will 
alleviate  the  conditions  of  urban  social  and 
physical  blight  and  rapid  population  expan- 
sion and  physical  growth. 

ADDRESS  OF  Senator  Howabd  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
Prepared  fob  Delivery  at  the  Anntjal 
Conference  op  the  Tennessee  MtrNiciPAL 
LEAOtJK  IN  Memphis,  Tenn.,  June  13,  1967 
Perhaps  the  most  rewarding  aspect  of  my 
two  ten-month  campaigns  for  the  United 
States  Senate  was  the  opportunity  to  come  to 
know  In  a  first-hand  way  so  many  of  the 
men  and  the  women  who  wrestle  daily  with 
the  burgeoning  responsibilities  of  local  gov- 
ernment. I  am  therefore  particularly  de- 
lighted today  to  discuss  with  the  Tennessee 
Mimlclpal  League  what  I  believe  Is  the  most 
urgent  domestic  problem  confronting  our 
republic  today.  My  concern  Is  the  growing 
threat  to  oiu-  traditional  system  of  federalism 
which  has  produced  the  maximum  good  for 
the  maximum  number  with  maximum 
responsiveness  In  government  over  the  en- 
tire history  of  this  Nation.  The  federal  sys- 
tem as  we  know  It  consists  of  an  effective 
partnership  of  governing  authority  between 
the  central  Government  on  the  one  band 
and  the  State  and  local  units  on  the  other. 
The  net  effect  has  been  a  unique  recognition 
and  Implementation  of  the  problem  solving 
tools  and  techniques  required  by  the  many 
diverse  areas,  groups,  and  Interests  within 
our  population.  I  believe  that  the  future 
welfare  of  this  coimtry  to  a  high  degree  In- 
terrelates with  our  ability  to  preserve  in  Its 
most  effective  form  this  system  of  partner- 
ship government. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  several  years,  we 
have  witnessed  the  Increased  concentration 
of  effective  governing  authority  In  the  cen- 
tral Government  and  a  decreasing  ability  of 
the  States,  the  counties  and  the  city  govern- 
ments throughout  the  Nation  to  cope  suc- 
cessfully with  the  seemingly  limitless  prob- 
lems which  confront  them.  The  shape  and 
dimensions  of  this  dilemma  are  not  outlined 
by  some  vague,  sinister  plot  to  destroy  the 
partnership  of  governing  authority.  In  my 
judgment.  Rather  the  dilemma  has  resulted 
In  response  to  the  time-honored  axiom  that 
the  taxing  power  Is  the  governing  power,  and 
the  central  Government,  since  the  advent 
of  the  graduated  Federal  Income  tax,  has 
had  most  of  the  taxing  power.  An  increas- 
ingly mobile  population,  a  complex  economy, 
and  an  Informed  and  sensitive  public  have 
combined  to  create  demands  on  government 
at  every  level  that  are  manifold  and  com- 
pelling. As  the  matrix  of  local  governmental 
units  are  unable  to  fulfill  the  legitimate  de- 
mands and  aspirations  of  their  constitu- 
encies because  of  an  Inadequate  tax  base  and 
Ineffective  fiscal  tools,  vacuums  of  service 
and  responsibility  are  filled  by  the  central 
Government.  This  has  been  the  direction  of 
the  movement  of  responsibility  in  the  Fed- 
eral partnership  over  the  past  four  decades. 
The  burden  of  these  remarks  Is  not  an  ap- 
peal to  some  academic  concept  or  states 
rights,  sovereignty,  or  Independence,  nor  cal- 
culated to  be  In  derogation  of  the  absolute 
requirement  for  a  vital  strong,  effective,  and 
Imaginative  central  government,  but  rather 
Is  a  plea  for  the  relnvlgoratlon  and  revltall- 


zatlon  of  the  authority  of  the  state  and  local 
governments  so  that  they  may  undertake  and 
discharge  their  governing  responsibilities  at 
the  same  time. 

There  is  no  easy  answer  to  this  problem. 
In  my  view  there  is  no  single  device  v^hlch 
will  reverse  the  trend  toward  absolute  con- 
centration of  governmental  authority  In 
Washington.  But  there  Is  a  concomitant  re- 
quirement that  we  make  the  effort  to  shift 
the  direction,  and  at  least  begin  the  return 
to  partnership  stability. 

I  believe  that  the  single  best  device  for 
beginning  this  new  direction  In  federalism  Is 
enactment  of  legislation  by  the  Coiigress  that 
would  provide  for  the  sharing  with  State  and 
local  governments  of  a  portion  of  the  tax 
revenues  received  by  the  United  States.  Be- 
cause of  this  conviction,  I  chose  Federal 
revenue  sharing  as  the  topic  of  my  maiden 
address  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and,  on 
that  occasion,  March  9,  1967,  Introduced  with 
the  co-sponsorshlp  of  fifteen  of  my  Repub- 
lican colleagues,  a  measure  designed  to  per- 
mit an  immediate  beginning  of  sharing  Fed- 
eral revenues  with  the  States  on  a  no-strings- 
attached  basis. 

Since  that  time  I  have  continued  to  use 
every  available  forum  to  encourage  accept- 
ance of  revenue-sharing,  and  my  political 
party  has  taken  the  Initiative  In  urging  Its 
early  adoption.  Yet  I  do  not.  and  I  think  the 
Republican  Party  should  not,  claim  credit 
or  partisan  advantage  for  this  exciting  new 
approach  to  more  effective  and  more  respon- 
sive government.  Walter  Heller,  the  chairman 
of  President  Kennedy's  council  of  economic 
advisers,  began  to  popularize  the  concept  in 
the  early  1960's.  And  If  we  really  want  to 
trace  the  idea  back  to  its  roots,  we  must 
credit  a  famous  Tennessee  Democrat  with 
Initiating  the  first  revenue  sharing  proposal. 
The  national  administration  of  President  An- 
drew Jackson  distributed  to  each  State  a 
share  of  the  Federal  budget  surplus  in  excess 
of  five  million  dollars,  with  each  State's 
share  being  based  upon  Its  representation  in 
Congress. 

Today  the  concept  of  revenue  sharing  Is 
being  literally  overwhelmed  with  new  sup- 
port. The  National  Governors  Conference  and 
the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  en- 
dorsed the  Idea.  Public  opinion  polls  show 
that  70  percent  of  the  American  people  favor 
It.  This  public  sentiment  has  been  reflected 
in  this  session  of  Congress  where  more  than 
80  different  revenue-sharing  proposals  have 
been  Introduced  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
And  In  our  own  State  of  Tennessee,  the 
Hawkins  County  quarterly  court,  the  Knox- 
vllle  city  council,  and  the  joint  caucus  of  the 
Republican  State  legislators,  among  others, 
have  endorsed   our  particular  proposal. 

I  am  sorry  to  report  that  despite  such 
vrtde  bipartisan  support  from  all  levels  of 
goveriunent  and  the  private  sector,  the  na- 
tional administration  stands  as  a  deliberate 
and  effective  roadblock  to  any  consideration 
of  this  Idea  In  this  session  of  Congress. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  the  public  will 
tolerate  such  negativism  for  long.  And  I,  for 
one.  Intend  to  continue  encouraging  the 
bringing  of  pressure  upon  this  administra- 
tion so  that  we  can  at  least  get  serious  con- 
sideration   of   revenue  sharing. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  are  more  than 
80  revenue-sharing  proposals,  I  have  found 
that  there  Is  virtually  no  disagreement  among 
the  authors  about  objectives,  and  very  little 
disagreement  about  particulars.  Therefore,  I 
think  It  may  be  useful  to  briefly  outline  the 
major  components  of  my  proposal  In  order  to 
give  you  a  more  spteclflc  understanding  of 
what  Federal  revenue-sharing  entails. 

First,  there  is  the  question  of  how  the  rev- 
enue-sharing program  will  be  financed.  My 
bill  provides  Initially  for  return  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  net  federal  revenues,  after  first 
deducting  the  cost  of  national  debt  service 
and  national  defense.  This  formula  would 
have  made  about  $500  million  available  for 
distribution  In  fiscal  1966. 
Not  only  will  tax-sharing  funds  be  gen- 
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erated  annually  by  the  percentum  formula 
Just  described,  but  Congress  may  also  In  Ita 
discretion  make  additional  appropriations  to 
the  fund  from  time  to  time.  I  recognize  that 
no  rigid  mathematical  formula  for  state 
and  local  participation  In  federal  revenue 
collections  can  truly  reflect  the  financial 
needs  and  be  consistent  with  fiscal  policies 
of  every  given  moment  in  the  continuing 
process  of  government. 

Secondly,  the  bill  provides  for  a  three-part 
formula  to  determine  each  states  share  of 
available  monies  from  the  trust  fund.  The 
three  elements  are:  first,  population — to  ex- 
press an  approximation  of  the  theoretical 
total  need  of  a  given  stale:  second,  the  av- 
erage per  capita  Income;  a  factor  which  ex- 
preuM  tlie  need  of  poorer  states  for  a  larger 
ratable  share  of  the  funds;  and  third,  the 
initiative  of  the  state  expressed  In  terms 
of  a  ratio  of  the  per  capita  taxing  effort  of  a. 
given  state  In  relation  to  the  average  taxing 
effort  of  all  other  states,  to  prevent  a  state 
from  asserting  less  than  its  best  effort  to  pro- 
vide revenues  for  its  own  requirements.  This 
would  avoid  the  possibility  that  the  states 
and  cities  would  in  fact  become  chattel 
wards  of  the  central  government.  The  net 
result  of  the  application  of  this  three-part 
formula  to  available  revenues  would  provide 
some  premium  to  the  states  having  greater 
fiscal  need  and  some  slight  premium  to 
those  states  exercising  their  best  efforts  to 
provide  for  their  own  requirements.  Cor- 
respondingly, the  formula  penalizes  those 
states  which  do  not  make  conscientious  ef- 
forts to  generate  their  own  tax  revenues. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  for  a  council  on 
tax  sharing  to  be  composed  of  five  gover- 
nors, two  mayors  and  ffve  representatives  of 
the  public  at  large,  who  will  be  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  program.  Al- 
though the  council  on  tax  sharing  is  charged 
with  the  implementation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  It  Is  without  authority  to  inter- 
fere, direct,  coerce,  or  otherwise  modify  the 
rights  of  the  States  to  apply  their  own  best 
judgments  to  the  solving  of  their  own  spe- 
cial problems.  The  cost  of  administering  the 
program  Is  virtually  nil  and  the  return  of 
Federal  revenues  will  be  almost  100  percent. 

I  recognize  and  commend  the  proposi- 
tion that  Federal  revenue  sharing  is  a  bold 
new  direction  in  the  tiital  governmental  con- 
cept of  this  republic.  But  I  feel  the  urgency 
of  the  threat  requires  the  substantial  na- 
ture of  the  proposal.  Nevertheless,  tax  shar- 
ing does  not  imply  the  emasculation  of  effi- 
cient national  authority  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Independent  national  effort.  It  does 
not  Imply  the  abolition  of  the  existing  con- 
cepts of  the  various  Federal  ijrant-ln-ald 
and  matching  fund  and  other  type  Federal 
programs,  but  rather  Is  calculated  to  supply 
a  new  and  different  tool  to  meet  the  exig- 
encies of  the  present  moment  and  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  future.  Increa-slngly.  in  the 
years  to  come,  the  effect  .^f  Federal  revenue 
sharing  and  the  attendant  rovitallzation  of 
local  governmental  effort  w:il  relieve  the 
demands  on  the  national  treasury  for  domes- 
tic and  administrative  intervention.  At  the 
same  time  there  will  always  continue  to  be 
matters  of  national  importance  which  re- 
quire the  direct  action  and  coordination  of 
the  central  Government  to  carry  out  these 
national  purposes.  Hence.  I  view  tax  shar- 
ing as  simply  another  part  of  the  total  gov- 
erning process,  working  in  tandem  and  in 
parallel  with  existing  governmental  concepts 
together  to  prodvice  more  economical,  more 
responsive,  and  more  effective   government. 


SENATOR     PERCY     ADDRESSES 
LIEUTENANT    GOVERNORS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr  President,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Illinois  TMr.  Percy)  re- 
cently made  an  impressive  contribution 
to  the  debate  about  how  our  Nation's 


federal  system  of  goverrunent  should  be 
structured  to  meet  most  effectively  the 
challenges  of  the  1960's  and  1970's. 

In  an  address  to  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Lieutenant  Governors  in  San 
Francisco  on  July  15.  Senator  Percy  elo- 
quently argued  for  the  need  for  innova- 
tive approaches  in  federalism  that  will 
strengthen  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  President's 
announced  aim  of  quadrupling  Federal 
aid  to  States  and  cities — without  alter- 
ing our  present  maze  of  strictly  defined 
and  strictly  regulated  grants-in-aid — 
could  "signal  the  end  of  our  system  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  government  as 
our  founders  envisioned  it,  and  as  we 
know  It." 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  Sena- 
tor, who  is  a  co.'=;ponsor  of  Federal  rev- 
enue-sharing legislation  which  I  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  on  March  9.  suggests 
revenue  sharing  as  an  important  method 
of  revitalizing  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Last  week  I  attended  hearings  on  rev- 
enue sharing  conducted  by  the  Fiscal 
Policy  Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  of  which  Senator 
Percy  is  a  member. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  testimony  of 
Joseph  Pechman.  director  of  economic 
studies  at  the  Brookings  Institution,  who 
simimed  up  his  support  of  revenue  shar- 
ing in  this  way ; 

Revenue  sharing  expresses  the  traditional 
faith  mo6t  of  us  have  in  pluralism  ar.d  de- 
centralization, diversity.  innov:itlon  and  ex- 
perimentation For  those  who  lack  that 
fa.th — for  dled-ln-the-wool  Hamlltonlana 
and  those  who  want  the  States  to  wither 
away — there  can  be  little  attraction  in  rev- 
enue-sharing or  other  In.struments  relying 
heavily  on  State-local  discretion  and  de- 
cision. 

The  debate  between  the  centralists  and 
the  federalists  is  rapidly  becoming  our 
society's  basic  dome.stic  controversy.  For 
the  federalism  deba'c  is  not  about  what 
to  do.  or  whether  to  do  it.  but  rather  how- 
to  do  it  most  effectively.  I  believe  that 
the  burgeoning  social  problems  of  this 
new  generation  require  a  governing  part- 
nership that  Includes  State  and  local 
governments  as  vital  and  healthy  part- 
ners with  a  strong  national  government. 

Senator  Percy,  I  think,  is  also  a  firm 
supporter  of  this  belief,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  excellent  remarks 
elaborating  these  ideas  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Ai>DR5:ss  BY  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy  to  the 

N\riONAL  C'lNFERtNCE   "F  LltCTESJANT   GOV- 
ERNORS,   JtTLY     15.     1967.     San    Francisco. 

CALtF 

In  recent  ye.\rs.  many  thoughtful  Ameri- 
cans have  recognized  a  change  In  the  flow  of 
power  and  responsibility  in  this  country  Al- 
though our  Constitution  was  carefully 
dratted  to  prevent  a  concentration  of  power 
in  the  n.itlonal  government,  th.it  is  precisely 
where  most  of  the  power  lies  today.  The 
tide  has  been  running  out  en  state,  local  and 
Individual  Involvement  in  the  decision-mak- 
ing pri:>cess  This  Is  a  regrettable  trend,  but  I 
think  It  Is  also  understandable 

For  industrialization  and  the  exploding  ur- 
ban population  have  placed  enormous  pres- 
sures on  state  and  local  government.  In  many 


instances,  states  have  been  unwilling  to  ful- 
fill their  responsibilities,  and  their  cltizena 
have  had  nowhere  to  turn  but  to  Washing- 
ton. But  more  typically,  the  financial  re- 
sources of  the  states  have  simply  not  been 
adequate  to  meet  all  the  growing  needs  of 
the  people. 

Certainly  you  have  tried  to  pay  your  own 
way.  States  and  localities  have  Increased  their 
budgets  to  twice  the  level  of  federal  domestic 
expenditures,  and  still  it  Is  not  enough.  State 
employees  have  doubled  over  the  past  13 
years  so  that  now  they  niunber  three  times 
the  federal  goveriunenfs  civilian  employees. 
And  yet  the  states  and  the  cities  continue  to 
face  a  crisis.  Despite  property  taxes,  sales 
taxes.  Income  taxes,  the  sad  fact  Is  that  state 
and  local  debts  stand  at  well  over  $90  billion 
today. 

Increasingly,  the  slates — and  more  recent- 
ly, the  cities — have  looked  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  a  way  out  of  this  financial  quag- 
mire. The  federal  response  has  often  been 
dramatic;  In  fact,  it  sometimes  seems  'j  have 
overwhelmed  state  government. 

In  l'J2Q,  the  federal  grant-in-aid  prgram 
was  only  $30  million.  In  the  fiscal  ye.ir  Just 
ended.  It  climbed  to  $15  billion.  Ar.d  the 
President  now  forecasts  that  in  five  years  it 
will  go  to  $60  billion. 

He  has  said ; 

"What  we  are  living  through  together  are 
the  birth  pangs  of  a  lundamenially  new 
process  in  American  government — .i  new 
kind  of  a  Federalism — Federal-State  inter- 
action never  contemplated  by  the  Founding 
Fathers." 

What  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  is  whether 
.1  new  federalism  is  really  desirable.  To  me, 
!e<ler.U -state  interaction  '  sounds  ilke  a 
sugar-coated  way  of  ackiiowledijing  that 
state  government  will  Increasingly  lind  itseli 
at  the  mercy  of  the  federal  establishment. 
If  escalating  grants-in-aid  mean  a  still 
greater  accumulation  of  authority  in  the 
national  bureaucracy.  If  It  me.m.s  priorities 
are  set  through  national  not  local  criteria. 
then  I  think  we  should  take  a  long,  hard 
look  before  abandoning  the  federalism  cf  our 
forefathers. 

For  indeed  the  Presidents  plan  to  quad- 
ruple the  grants-in-aid  program  could  signal 
the  end  of  our  system  of  federal,  slate  and 
local  government  as  our  founders  envisioned 
it  and  as  we  know  it  The  plan  would  all 
but  establish  a  governmental  monopoly  In 
Washington.  State  and  local  goverumeuts 
could  be  reduced  to  stepping  to  the  tunes 
played  by  federal  administrators  who  dole 
out  the  money. 

It  is  not  so  much  that  massive  :-deral 
lands  are  flowing  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ment's. It  is  that  those  funds  are  always  con- 
ditioned upon  coniplianoe  with  feder.'l  dil- 
utes on  what  is  to  be  done,  and  ho.v  it  is 
to  be  done.  This  categorical  federal  .ud  en- 
courages a  degree  of  federal  admtnistratue 
control  which  I  find  disturbing,  dangerous, 
and  degrading. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  less  should  be  spent 
on  public  services.  The  question  is  who 
should  make  the  decisions:  government 
closest  to  the  people  or  a  faceless  federal  bu- 
reaucracy In  Washington? 

While  the  flow  of  federal  funds  to  local 
governments  must  be  maintained,  I  believe 
we  should  wean  ourselves  away  from  the 
categorical  federal  grant  program^  rather 
th.in  i:)ecomlng  increasingly  dependent  upon 
them  Federal  funds  should  be  more  broadly 
allocated  with  the  decision  as  to  exact  ex- 
penditures left  to  the  recipient  governments 
ThLs  of  course  would  impose  upon  sta'e  gov- 
ernment still  greater  responsibility  to  be  both 
sensitive  and  sensible  In  confronting  prob- 
lems of  their  people  The  states  cannot  afford 
to  lag  in  such  areas  as  civil  rights  and 
poverty. 

Another  means  of  relnvlgoratlng  state  and 
local  government  lies  In  a  program  of  federal 
revenue  sharing. 
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I  see  no  reason  why  we  shouldn't  try  to  Introduced  such  legislation — now  embodied  cal  today  as  they  were  in  the  1930's.  The 
have  both  the  efBclencles  of  centralized  tax-  In  law— and  Republican  Congressman  WU-  struggle  of  the  Negro  for  equality  of  op- 
ation  and  the  advantages  of  decentralized  llam  Wldnall  has  been  Joined  by  110  col-  portunity.  the  needs  of  the  elderly  and 
expenditures.  Several  of  us  have  cosponsored  leagues  In  cosponsorlng  a  bUl  Identical  to  my  j^^  ^^  ^  ^j^  ^  j  j  poverty  are  all 
tax-sharmg  legislation  In  the  present  session  own  legUlatlon  In  the  Senate.  nrP<«ine-  l<;<;ues  in  the  America  of  the 
of  Congress,  and  I  hope  each  of  you  will  urge  Thirty-nine  Senators  of  both  parties  have  P?!?!"^^  '^^"^^  "^  '^"^  America  01  tne 
TOUT  Congressional   delegations   to   support     cosponsored   this   leglslalton   to   establish  a     1960s.  ^    ^   ,         ^.       x,^,.     .,r 

this  type  of  legislation  this  year.  This  should     private  nonprofit  National  Home  Ownership         In  his  speech  beiore   the  RCIA,   Mr. 
not  be  a  partisan  matter.  It  deserves  the  sup-     Foundation.  Its  purpose  would  be  to  mobilize     Meany  addressed  himself  to  all  these  im- 
Dort  of  everyone  Interested  In  progressive  and     the  enormous  resources  of  the  nongovern-     portant  questions 
Innovative  goverrunent  on  the  state  and  local     mental  sector  behind  a  national  effort  to  ex-         -    -  ■-    '— - 

pand  home  ownership  opportunities  for  all 

Americans.  The  prime  function  of  govern- 
ment In   this  program   would   be   to   stand 

behind  the  Foundation's  bonds,  Just  as  the 

federal    goverrmient    today    stands    behind 

every  FHA  and  VA  Insured  mortgage,  or  as  It 

stands  behind  private  Investments  In  low- 


level. 

I  believe  the  most  progressive  thing  gov- 
ernment can  do  today  is  to  act  as  a  catalyst 
on  the  private  sector.  An  alliance  for  progress 
here  at  home  between  the  public  and  private 
sectors  could  revolutionize  problem-solving 
in  this  country 


For  lust  as  I  believe  that  state  government     income  housing  In  Latin  America.  I  hope  you 

-      "^--  '--■—' will  study  this  bill,  not  only  for  whatever 

merit  It  may  have  In  the  housing  field,  but 
for  the  concept  of  public-private  cooperation 
which  It  embodies. 

Another  urgent  challenge  which  is  highly 
adaptable  to  solution  within  the  private  sec- 
tor is  that  of  training  our  unskilled  and  un- 
_    _  employed.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  this  task 

^Ten'gurdance    and    Incentive.    The   entire     can  on ?y  be  effectively  accomplished  in  this     ;h;";;s78Vvearsirtlirweuk7rand  m"ter 
private  sector  of   our   society   is   ready   and     manner.  But  again,  a  necessary  Ingredient  Is  ^  •  represent 

•^  ■  •  '■--' " tangible  government  encouragement  f     f     .  f 


can  do  many  things  better  than  federal  gov 
emment,  so  I  believe  the  private  sector  can 
do  many  things  better  than  the  public  sector. 
I  am  convinced  that  there  exists  in  America 
a  pool  of  talent  waiting  to  be  tapped.  The 
superb  response  of  young  America  to  the 
Peace  Corps  Is  merely  an  indication  of  what 
our  citizens  can  do  and  want  to  do  when 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Meany's  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  by  APL-CIO  President  George 
Meany.  July  17,  1967.  Miami  Beach,  25th 
Convention  op  the  Retail  Clerks  Inter- 
national Association 

President  Suffrldge.  delegates  to  the  25th 
Convention  of  the  RCIA.  and  friends  of  this 
great  organization:  I  am  delighted  to  come 
here  this  morning.  I  extend  to  you  greetings 
and  congratulations  on  the  continuing  prog- 
ress of  your  great  trade  union  which  has 
made  such  an  outstanding  contribution  over 


willing  to  tackle  problems  that  sometimes 
confound  those  of  us  In  government,  but 
government  must  show  the  way. 

It  must  Instruct  and  it  must  encourage 
with  tangible  incentives.  It  must  emphasize 
support  rather  than  control.  If  It  will  do 
these  things,  the  private  sector  In  many  In- 
stances win  do  the  Job  with  less  money  and 
more  effectively.  Our  national  policy  must  be 
reoriented  to  generate  the  maximum  Involve- 
ment of  the  private  sector. 

Let  me  give  you  two  specific  examples  of 
how  I  believe  the  private  sector  can  succeed 
where  government  has  wholly  or  partially 
failed. 

Substandard  housing  Is  a  font  from  which 
springs  many  of  our  most  serious  national 
concerns.  Including  disease  and  crime.  It  Is 
In  the  enlightened  self-interest  of  all  Amer- 
icans to  eliminate  this  shameful  condition 
wherever  It  exists  in  this,  the  world's  most 
affluent  nation. 

But  in  recent  years  housing  has  not  been 
a  sufficiently  high  priority  Item  on  the  agenda 
of  government.  The  federal  government  has 
stuck  to  the  tired  formula  of  urban  renewal, 
and  the  result  has  been  the  sorry  situation 
with  which  so  many  of  you  are  familiar.  Some 
federal  programs  in  che  field  of  housing,  in- 
cluding programs  initiated  by  the  Congress, 
have  merit,  but  I  believe  the  present  focus  in 
urban  areas  is  wrong. 

I  would  like  to  see  government  promote 
home  ownership  for  low-Income  families  now 
deprived  of  this  opportunity  because  of  con- 
ditions beyond  their  control.  The  ownership 
of  one's  own  home  lends  the  Individual  hope, 
dignity,  and  a  sense  of  civic  responsibility. 
It  gives  him  the  chance  to  have  something 
and  to  be  somebody.  Yet  the  government 
programs  that  have  been  directed  toward  this 
goal  have  been  aimed  at  those  who  enjoy 
middle  or  upper  Income  status.  Those  who 
might  well  profit  most  from  home  ownership 
have  been  Ignored. 

Housing  Is  an  area  conducive  to  solution 
by  the  private  sector  encouraged  and  backed 
up  by  government. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  conviction.  Meeting 
in  Honolulu  last  month,  the  tJ.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors— the  overwhelming  majority  of 
whom  were  Democrats — unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  Increased 
participation  on  the  part  of  the  private  sec- 
tor In  providing  home  ownership  opportuni- 
ties for  poor  families. 

In  the  Senate,  Abraham  Rlblcoff,  Robert 
Kennedy,  Jacob  Javlts  and  I  are  each  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  encourage  private  sec- 
tor involvement  in  fields  once  considered  the 
monopoly  of  government.  In  the  House, 
Democratic  Congresswoman  Leonor  Sullivan 


If  a  sense  of  public  spirit  Is  not  enough 
to  Inspire  employers  to  train  the  unemployed, 
their  frustration  In  not  being  able  to  find 
people  to  fill  available  Jobs  Is.  That  these 
Jobs  are  going  begging  can  be  verified  by  even 
a  casual  glance  at  the  help-wanted  ads  In  any 
newspaper.  All  that  Is  needed  Is  that  em- 
ployers be  provided  a  way  to  make  job  train- 
ing economically  feasible,  and,  conversely, 
that  they  not  be  penalized  for  their  efforts.  I 
think  a  program  of  tax  credits,  such  as  that 
provided  by  the  Human  Investment  Act  now 
before  Congress,  would  help  enormously. 

I  have  mentioned  only  two  of  the  ways 
that  the  private  sector  can  be  put  to  work 
on  some  of  our  most  pressing  national  prob- 
lems. There  are  countless  other  opportunities 
for  action  In  this  area,  and  not  all  of  them 
need  be  initiated  by  Washington.  I  would 
hope  that  many  of  you  would  explore  this 
concept  carefully.  In  fact,  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nors are  in  a  unique  position  to  provide 
leadership  along  these  lines,  as  has  been 
demonstrated  so  well  by  Robert  Pinch  here  in 
California.  In  every  state,  there  must  be 
projects  which  the  private  sector  would  wel- 
come, given  some  guidance  and  assistance 
by  the  State  House. 

What  I  am  calling  for  will  require  a  change 
of  direction  In  the  American  way  of  meeting 
its  domestic  problems,  as  It  has  evolved  over 
the  past  35  years.  But  I  think  it  is  time  we 
recognized  that  government — both  federal 
and  state — has  fallen  far  short  of  Its  goals 
in  many  areas,  and  that  the  private  sector 
could  be  doing  many  things  better  than  we 
are.  It  is  not  our  nuclear  arsenal  that  Is  the 
envy  of  the  world;  It  Is  our  free  enterprise 
system.  That  system  has  done  much  to  make 
America  great.  Now  let's  put  It  to  work  In 
those  areas  where  America  falls  far  short 
of  greatness. 

ADDRESS  BY  GEORGE  MEANY  BE- 
FORE RCIA  CONVENTION 

Ml-.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
recent  convention  of  the  Retail  Clerks 
International  Association,  George  Meany 
delivered  an  excellent  and  provocative 
address. 

Organized  labor  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front in  promoting  domestic  progress 
during  the  past  decades.  George  Meany 
has  displayed  important  leadership 
on  behalf  of  America's  workingman 
throughout  his  distinguished  career. 

The  problems  facing  America  and  or- 
ganized labor  are  Just  as  severe  and  criti- 


I  would  like  in  particular  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  continuous  progress  which  is 
indicated  in  the  officers'  reports  presented 
to  this  convention.  The  report  tells  of  the 
progress  made  since  you  met  four  years  ago. 
Better  contracts,  better  wages,  better  work- 
ing conditions,  progress  in  the  field  of  col- 
lective bargaining  and  legislative  activities 
and  political  action,  international  work, 
community  activities,  the  organizing  of  new 
members  are  all  set  forth  there.  I  also  note, 
through  the  report  of  your  president,  that 
the  membership  of  this  organization  has 
reached  the  highest  level  in  its  80-year  his- 
tory and  I  would  like  to  say  that  organizing 
the  unorganized  is  still  a  prime  responsi- 
bility and  prime  task  of  those  who  organize. 
Samuel  Gompers,  over  his  long  career,  used 
to  wind  up  practically  every  address  he  made 
to  trade  unionists  by  repeating  the  word 
"organize,  organize,  organize."  Organize  not 
only  to  bring  benefits  to  those  who  have 
failed  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  trade 
union  instrumentalities  by  bringing  them 
into  the  trade  union,  but  organize  for  bene- 
fits in  the  way  of  higher  standards  and  better 
wages.  Also,  through  organizing  the  achieve- 
ments and  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
on  behalf  of  those  who  are  already  members 
of  the  trade  union  movement  are  protected. 

It  is  a  fundamental  truism  that  the  un- 
organized worker,  the  low-paid  worker,  is  a 
menace  to  the  high  standards  achieved  by 
those  v.ho  are  organized. 

However,  progress  cannot  be  measured  by 
new  members  alone.  All  the  trade  unions 
in  this  country  must  remember  that  we  are 
dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  the  Amer- 
ican society  as  a  whole  and  we  must  always 
be  conscious  of  that  obligation. 

Our  purpose  is  quite  simple — to  advance 
the  wages  and  working  conditions  of  those 
we  represent.  However,  in  this  great  American 
society  we  cannot  operate  In  a  vacuum — we 
are  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
We  cannot  advance  as  a  group  apart,  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest  of  society.  No  one  seg- 
ment can  profit  very  long  and  advance  very 
long  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  people. 
So,  In  a  certain  sense,  we  have  a  sort  of 
slogan — we  say  that  what  Is  good  for  America 
Is  also  good  for  American  labor. 

That  Is  why  you  have  a  national  trade 
union  center.  That  Is  what  the  APL-CIO  Is 
all  about.  The  Retail  Clerks  can  take  very 
good  care  of  themselves,  and  your  organiza- 
tion has  proven  that  It  can  take  care  of  Its 
problems.  In  fact.  It  would  be  almost  silly 
for  me  to  discuss  any  of  the  problems  of  the 
Clerks.  They  are  In  very  good  hands,  as  I  am 
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sure  you  realize  after  listening  to  the  address 
of  Pr'ealdent  Suffrldge. 

However,  the  central  coordinating  orga- 
nization of  trade  unions,  which  In  this  coun- 
try is  the  AFL-CIO.  must  do  the  over-all  Job. 
And  1  can  report  to  you  that  the  AFL-CIO  Is 
doing  Its  Job  and  that  It  was  never  better 
suited  to  continue  to  do  that  Job 

Just  let  zne  give  you  a  few  examples  of  the 
type  of  worlt  that  the  central  organization 
Is  called  upon  to  do  and  has  done  In  the 
years  since  you  last  met 

In  the  broad  field  of  human  welfare  we 
have  a  medicare  bill  which  att.icks  problems 
of  old  age — sickness,  and  the  need  for  hos- 
pitalization and  doctor'.s  care,  and  It  brlnsfs 
these  problems  under  Social  Security.  This 
sort  of  legislation  m.ikes  sense  It  means  that 
the  worker,  during  his  working  years,  makes 
provis;ons  for  the  economic  efTects  of  cata- 
strophic Illnesses  that  ml^ht  strike  him  when 
he  gets  old.  This  law  benefits  every  citizen 
In  this  country— the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  old,  the  nieces  and  nephews  who  are  here 
and  who  have  had  the  economic  problem  of 
caring  for  older  relatives  when  illness  strikes, 
people  who  are  retired,  people  who  have  per- 
haps sufflclent  means  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves under  normal  conditions  on  their  re- 
tirement Incomes  but  who  cannot  possibly 
cope  with  the  course  of  a  severe  Illness  which 
too  often  strikes  our  older  people. 

This  particular  bill  would  not  have  been 
passed  without  the  efTorts  of  the  AFV-CIO 
Not  only  did  we  organize  our  trade  union 
forces  in  back  of  this  legislation,  but  we  also 
made  a  contribution  by  playing  a  very  prom- 
inent part  In  organizing  the  various  senior 
citizens  organizations  throughout  the  coun- 
try so  that  they  could  make  this  a  political 
Issue  and  bring  to  bear  their  weight  and  their 
Influence  on  the  Congress  The  passage  of 
medicare  by  Itself  would  make  the  last  two 
sessions  of  the  Congress  under  President 
Johnson  Etand  out 

However.  In  addition,  as  President  Su3- 
rldge  mentioned,  we  ir.cre.ised  the  minimum 
wage  We  brought  eight  mlUlon  new  people 
under  that  law  last  February.  This  Is  a  law 
which  doefen't  directly  afTect  our  members — 
there  are  no  members  of  the  Retail  Clerks 
International  Association  who  received  a  di- 
rect benefit  through  the  raising  of  the  mini- 
mum wage.  Under  our  trade  union  organiza- 
tion our  members  are  well  off,  well  above  the 
legal  minimum.  But  It  did  bring  Into  the 
marketplace  eis  consumers  millions  of  people 
who  did  not  have  the  purchasing  power  that 
they  should  have  and  in  this  way  the  law 
brought  an  advantage  to  all  the  people  of 
Ajnerica  In  the  final  analysis.  America's  best 
customer  is  the  American  worker,  and  work- 
ers be'.cw  the  sub.sl?tence  level  represent  a 
drag  on  the  economy  and.  In  a  sense,  repre- 
sent a  drag  on  all  of  the  citizens. 

Therefore,  It  is  In  the  Interest  of  all  of 
us  to  bring  these  millions  of  people  Into  our 
economic  life  In  the  year  1967. 

Then  we  have  the  educational  bills,  which 
represented  a  real  breakthrough.  In  my  opin- 
ion, history  will  record  these  as  the  finest 
achievements  of  President  Johnson's  Admin- 
istration. Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  federal 
government  accepts  the  responsibility  for 
the  education  of  all  the  children  of  Amer- 
ica. We  are  rapidly  approaching  the  day.  and 
I  hope  that  we  win  see  it  soon,  when  each 
and  every  child  in  .■\merica  will  be  able  to 
look  forward  to  a  college  education,  if  he 
or  she  can  assimilate  a  college  education, 
without  regard  to  the  economic  circum- 
stances in  the  home  where  these  children 
come  from.  So  this  Ls  something  that  benefits 
all  of  the  people  of  America  and  this  also 
has  an  AFL-CIO  lat>el  on  it. 

Then  we  have  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1964 
and  1965.  Of  course.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  In  this 
field — a  long  way  to  go  before  we  bring  the 
Negro  Into  the  economy  in  the  way  he  should 
be  brought  In. 


I  would  like  to  think  of  .\merlcan  labor's 
legislative  activities,  and  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
as  a  people's  lobby.  Ltibor  has  a  long  record 
of  fighting  for  things  that  benefit  all  the 
people  of  America — workmen's  compensa- 
tion. unemplovTnent  Insurance,  medicare. 
Social  Security,  better  housing  All  of  these 
things  benefit  all  the  people  of  America,  and 
all  of  them  have  the  label  of  the  tr.ide  union 
movement  upon  them. 

Now.  let's  look  for  a  moment  to  the  future. 
What  are  we  trying  to  do  In  the  legislative 
Held? 

Well,  right  at  the  moment,  we  are  trying 
to  bring  Social  Security  benefits  up-to-date 
so  that  they  can  keep  pace  with  the  rising 
economy  of  this  country. 

We  are  trying  to  bring  farm  labor  Into  a 
position  where  they  have  the  same  rights  as 
other  workers  in  this  great  country.  There 
w.ts  a  time  when  farmers  were  exempt  from 
beneficial  legislation  because  we  thought  of 
farmers  as  man  and  wife  and  a  couple  of 
hired  hands — a  family  farm.  Therefore,  they 
were  exempt  from  workmen's  compensation 
and  all  of  the  other  legislative  advances. 
Farm  workers  are  not  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act — they  don't  have  the 
same  right  of  collective  bargaining  as  you 
have  But.  on  the  other  hand,  the  f.amlly 
farmer  now  Is  gone.  We  now  have  something 
that  we  might  call  a  ftirm  factory  where 
thousands  of  people  are  employed  by  gigan- 
tic corporations  supplying  the  foodstuffs  for 
.America.  We  have  got  to  bring  these  people 
Into  line  with  the  rest  of  the  industrial  pop- 
ulation. We  have  to  get  them  their  rights  so 
that  they  can  bargain  collectively — so  that 
they  can  organize  and  have  the  right  to 
strike. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  we  are 
facing. 

I  submit  that  trade  unions,  through  their 
collective  action,  have  made  wonderful  con- 
tributions over  the  years  to  the  advancement 
of  the  welfare  of  all  the  people  of  the 
country 

After  a  seven-year-fight,  we  passed  a  bill 
a  couple  of  days  ago  known  as  the  Truth-In- 
Lending  Bill.  Now.  It  is  a  very  simple  subject, 
and  the  fellow  who  led  the  fight  for  tlUs  for 
a  good  many  years  in  the  United  States 
Senate  was  Paul  Douglas. 

What  Is  the  purpose  of  the  bill?  It  Is  very 
simple — when  you  buy  something  on  credit, 
when  you  borrow  some  money,  when  you 
place  a  mortgage  on  our  home,  when  you  get 
credit  of  any  type,  the  corporation  or  person 
extending  the  credit  must  tell  you  exactly 
how  much  you  are  paying  for  the  loan  and 
the  lending  of  the  money.  You  would  think 
that  this  would  be  simple,  but.  honestly,  let 
me  tell  you  that  the  great  corporations  of 
America  have  opF>osed  this  ard  have  fought 
It  tooth  and  nail.  The  bill  finally  passed  the 
Senate  the  other  day  and.  of  course,  we  now 
have  to  go  to  the  House.  However,  the  pur- 
pose, as  I  said.  Is  quite  simple — when  you 
borrow  money,  when  you  buy  something  on 
credit,  the  piece  of  paper  you  sign  will  show 
exactly  and  In  plain  figures  how  much  in- 
terest you  are  paying.  For  example,  people 
sometimes  think  they  are  paying  six  percent 
when  In  fact  they  are  sometimes  paying  as 
high  as  17  or  18  percent. 

The  fight  for  this  bUl  Is  being  made  by 
labor.  Labor  Is  the  one  organization  that  is 
equipped  and  dedicated  to  fighting  for  this 
type  of  legislation. 

And  I  want  to  bring  up  another  subject 
In  which  labor  has  got  to  take  the  lead 

The  cost  of  medicine  In  this  country  and 
the  cost  of  medical  attention  and  doctors  is 
getting  to  the  point  where  it  is  becoming 
a  national  scandal  It  is  getting  to  the  point 
where  there  are  very,  very  few  people  who 
can  afford  to  be  sick  We  are  told  by  the  drug 
manufacturers  that  there  is  a  hidden  cost 
in  all  drugs,  that  It  goes  Into  research  and 
so  on  and  so  forth 

You  go  into  a  drug  store  and  you  buy  a 


bottle  of  pills  Twenty  years  ago  you  bought 
the  same  thing  without  a  prescription  for 
maybe  15  cents,  but  now  you  get  100  pliis 
for  $6  00 — or  something  like  that.  I  happen 
to  buy  some  ot  those  pills,  so  1  know. 

But  I  can  tell  you  that  this  fight  has  to 
be  made,  that  the  cost  of  staylnj;  healthy 
and  of  buying  medicine  and  getting  medical 
attention  must  be  brought  down  to  reason- 
able limits,  and  the  only  organization,  the 
only  organized  group  In  this  country  wita 
the  power  and  the  dedication  tliat  can  brmg 
this  about  Is  the  organized  trade  union  move- 
ment. If  we  don't  do  it.  it  will  not  be  done 
and  I  predict  that  we  are  going  to  lead  this 
fight  and  that  this  particular  scandal  Is  go- 
ing to  be  eliminated. 

Now,  I  could  take  a  lot  more  time  to  talk 
about  our  activities,  and  there  are  many 
activities  of  the  AFL-CIO.  But  I  wan:  a; 
this  time  Just  to  say  a  few  words  about 
your  president. 

It  would  be  redundant  for  me  to  tali 
about  what  he  has  accomplished  for  retail 
clerks  But  you  know,  he  does  a  lot  of  other 
things. 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  AFL-CIO  Execu- 
tive Council  Of  course,  you  are  all  famlllsr 
with  that,  but  this  is  only  a  Email  part  cI 
it. 

He  is  active  in  the  international  field 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Executive  Board  ol 
the  International  Confederation  of  Free 
Trade  Unlin.s.  He  is  president  of  what  we 
call  the  White  Collar  Secretariat,  the  In- 
ternational Federation  of  Commercial 
Clerical  and  Technical  Employees  He  is  3 
member  of  the  board  of  tru.stees  cf  the 
.■\.^aerlcan  Institute  for  Free  Labor  Devel- 
op.-nent.  an  educational  Institution  which 
the  AFT,-CIO  founded  for  the  educatics 
of  trade  unionists  in  Latin  America  He  is 
a  member  of  the  President's  Advisory  Coai- 
mlttee  to  AID.  But  let  me  digress  from  Jim 
Suffrldge  for  a  moment  and  say  a  word 
about  this  international  work  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  that  he  takes  part  in  and  a  great  many 
of  our  orstanlzatlons   are  active  i.n. 

You  might  say.  "Well,  why?"  As  Eonte 
of  our  critics  have  said.  "Why?  Why  Is  lab;: 
Interested  in  what  happens  In  Latin  .Amer- 
ica, what  happens  in  Africa,  what  happe."i 
in  Aila,  what  happens  to  workers  In  Eurape, 
and  other  parts  of  the  world?  Why  are  we 
Interested?  Why  are  the  Retail  Clerks  a 
member  of  an  international  trade  Eecre- 
tariat?" 

Well,  we  are  interested  In.  number  one 
workers  all  over  the  world.  We  are  Intere.-t- 
ed  in  their  welfare.  We  have  this,  let's  say. 
sentimental  Interest,  but  we  have  a  very 
practical   Interest  In  addition. 

We  are  Interested  in  human  freedom.  We 
have  a  stake  in  human  freedom  in  this  worli 
of  ours. 

The  world  has  become  a  very,  very  sm^ii- 
place  due  to  the  speed  of  transport  and  o! 
communications,  and  when  any  group  o! 
workers  lose  their  freedom  in  any  part  of 
the  world  this  Is  a  menace  in  the  long  run 
to  the  continuance  of  our  freedom  here  at 
home 

We  believe  In  a  free  society.  We  have  used 
the  trade  union  instrumentality  In  a  free  so- 
ciety In  order  to  advance  the  welfare  and  In- 
terest of  those  we  represent,  and  that  Is  why 
we  are  interested  In  workers  In  other  parts  of 
the  world  because.  In  the  final  analysis,  the 
hallmark  of  a  free  society  Is  the  free  trade 
union. 

Where  there  Is  a  free  trade  union,  there  la 
no  dictatorship.  And  where  any  dictatorship 
exists  there  cannot  be  any  free  trade  union, 
because  no  one  can  dictate  to  any  country 
anywhere  In  the  world  without  controlling 
the  means  of  production.  This  Is  why  every 
dictatorship  In  history  that  we  know  about 
has  controlled  the  workers.  That  Is  why  the 
Soviets  destroyed  the  Soviet  trade  unloM 
when  they  took  over  In  October  1917.  That  H 
why  Hitler  destroyed  the  German  trade  un- 
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inns  When  he  took  over  In  1933.  That  Is  why 
Mussolini  destroyed  the  unions  of  Italy.  This 
i,  the  story.  We  are  Interested  In  the  preser- 
Ation  of  free  unions  all  over  the  world  be- 
rause  we  are  Interested  In  the  preservation  of 
free  societies.  The  existence  of  a  slave  state, 
we  feel  Is  a  threat  to  our  existence,  our  con- 
tinued existence  as  a  free  society. 

So  I  congratulate  Jim  Sufirldge  on  hla 
vision  and  on  the  dedication  that  he  brings 
to  the  international  field.  In  addition,  of 
course  there  are  many  public  and  private 
committees  that  Jim  works  on  that  are  too 
numerous  to  mention.  To  all  of  these  as- 
sizmnents  he  brings  the  same  dedicated  de- 
votion and  hard  labor  that  he  does  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Retail  Clerks  International 
Association. 

So  I  am  delighted  to  be  present  to  pay 
tribute  to  him,  to  congratulate  this  great  or- 
eanlzatlon  on  Its  continued  progress  with  lull 
confidence  In  Its  future  and  full  confidence 
of  its  continuing  contribution  to  the  work  of 
the  American  trade  unions  represented  by  the 
AFL-CIO. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


THE  UNREAL  WORLD  OF  TELE- 
VISION NEWS 
Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
attention  to  an  interesting  article  en- 
tiUed  "The  Unreal  World  of  Television 
News,"  ■svritten  by  Henry  Fairlie,  a  con- 
densation of  which  appeared  in  the  Au- 
gust 1967  issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest. 

The  article  examines  the  distortions 
in  the  news  that  are  the  result  of  tele- 
vision reporting. 

Television  not  only  creates  news,  as 
newspapers  have  done  for  generations, 
contends  Mr.  Fairlie.  television  creates 
its  own  events.  For  example : 

There  Is  a  vital  margin  of  difference  be- 
tween Eaylng  "Did  you  see  the  report  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  the  massacres  In  the 
Congo'-  and  saying.  "Did  you  see  the 
massacres  in  the  Congo  on  television  last 
night  '  The  first  remark  Implies  only  that 
one  has  seen  a  report,  which  may  conflict 
with  another  report.  The  second  Implies  that 
one  has  seen  the  event  itself.  However  care- 
fully television  Is  used.  It  cannot  avoid  this 
deception. 

Another  distortion  of  television  news 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  although  television 
can  report  incidents,  which  can  and  do 
happen  in  isolation,  rarely  can  television 
report  an  event,  the  whole  of  which  may 
escape  even  the  historian.  A  newspaper 
man  has  some  flexibility  in  his  reporting. 
He  can  reach  where  the  camera  cannot 
reach.  He  can  go  off  the  record.  He  can 
qualify,  give  perspective.  A  television 
reporter,  on  the  other  hand,  no  matter 
how  carefully  he  chooses  his  words,  can 
never  properly  qualify  a  spectacular  pic- 
ture. 

Still  another  distortion  inherent  to 
television  news  results  from  the  fact  that 
not  only  is  the  core  of  television  the  pub- 
lic and  the  spectacular,  but  there  is  an 
important  sense  in  which  television  has 
a  vested  interest  in  disaster.  "Violence — 
movement— is  the  stuff  of  television, 
something  it  cannot  help  emphasizing," 
Mr.  Fairlie  reminds  us. 

Three  distinct  characteristics  of  tele- 
vision intensify  the  special  temptations 
to  which  it  is  exposed: 

First.  Limitation  of  time.  This  limita- 
tion results  in  concentration  to  the  point 
of  distortion.  And  in  the  reporting  of  vio- 
lence it  means  concentration  on  the  vio- 


lent incident  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
whole  event.  The  police  attack  on  civil 
rights  marchers  at  the  Selma,  Ala., 
bridge  in  March  1967  is  used  to  illustrate 
this  type  of  distortion. 

Second.  Television's  tendency  to  pro- 
duce self-generating  news.  Television, 
merely  by  its  presence,  helps  to  create 
incidents.  This  problem  has  arisen  again 
and  again,  says  Mr.  Fairlie.  wherever 
there  have  been  riots  and  disturbances, 
as  in  Watts. 

Third.  The  size  of  the  television 
screen — the  limitations  it  imposes,  the 
temptations  it  offers.  Last  summer,  for 
example,  television  news  showed  some 
alarming  pictures  of  white  people  in  the 
Chicago  suburb  of  Cicero  screaming 
abuse  at  some  Negro  marchers.  They 
looked  as  if  they  were  a  representative 
sample  of  a  much  larger  crowd.  In  real- 
ity, however,  the  crowds  themselves  were 
only  a  small  part  of  the  total  white  popu- 
lation of  Cicero. 

Finally,  news  on  tele-vision  can  be  dis- 
torted as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  tele- 
vision can  create  not  only  events  but 
whole  movements  out  of  incidents.  The 
author  describes  the  Meredith  march 
across  Mississippi  to  illustrate  this  point. 
Once  the  distortions  of  television  news 
are  brought  to  our  attention,  we  im- 
mediately ask  if  there  is  any  way  to 
correct  or  minimize  them.  Mr.  Fairlies 
reply : 


The  only  immediate  toiswer  to  most  of 
the  problems  of  television  news  lies  not 
In  pictures  but  in  words.  Most  television 
reporting  just  describes  the  pictures,  and 
by  doing  so  reinforces  them.  But  the  object 
should  be  to  correct  the  pictures,  to  sup- 
ply qualifications,  to  say.  "It  was  not  quite 
so.  This  was  not  the  whole  story." 

Further,  Mr.  Fairlie  contends  that  al- 
though television  can  do  some  things  re- 
markably well,  especially  in  full-length 
features  and  documentaries,  and  that 
those  people  involved  in  making  tele- 
vision programs  are  conscientious  and 
skillful,  these  facts  do  not  really  touch 
the  main  problem.  Life  is  not  made  up 
of  dramatic  incidents — not  even  the  life 
of  a  nation. 

Many  of  our  unnecessary  anxieties  about 
the  way  we  live,  about  the  fearful  things 
that  may  happen  to  us,  might  be  allayed 
If  television  news  began,  now  and  then,  to 
say:  "It  has  been  a  dull  day.  But  we  have 
collected  some  rather  Interesting  pictures 
for  you  of  no  particular  significance." 

Concludes  Mr.  Fairlie: 
Television  news  has  a  deep  responsibility 
to  try  to  be  dull,  from  time  to  time,  and 
let  the  world  sleep  better- 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Pairlie's  thought-provok- 
ing article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Unkeai.  World  of  Television  News 
(Note. — In  Its  search  for  action,  television 
news  reporting  creates  the  image  of  an  over- 
stimulated  world.  Incidents  begin  to  look  like 
crises — ^and  then  become  crises  In  fact.) 
(By  Henry  PalrUe) 
None  of  \is  has  ever  seen  Alexander  the 
Great  emerging  from  his  tent-  If  there  had 
been  television  In  his  day,  and  If  we  could 
today  look  at  the  tape,  would  we  know  him 
any  better,  as  we  think  we  now  know  Lyn- 


don B.  Johnson  when  we  see  him  on  tele- 
vision news  emerging,  say,  from  a  helicopter? 
The  answer  Is  far  from  clear.  Of  all  his- 
torical evidence,  the  public  presence  of  voice 
or  of  physical  appearance  Is  the  most  reveal- 
ing, but  it  can  also  be  the  most  misleading. 
Yet  every  night,  watching  television  news, 
millions  of  people  have  to  decide  whether 
they  can  believe  what  they  see  filckering  In 
front  of  them.  Is  It  genuine?  Can  television, 
by  Its  nature,  tell  the  truth? 

"The  evidence  of  one's  own  eyes?"  But 
that  Is  precisely  what  Is  not  avaUable.  What 
Is  available  is  the  evidence  of  the  camera, 
making  its  own  selection,  dictating  Its  own 
terms. 

Television  does  not  merely  create  news — 
as  newspapers  have  done  for  generations. 
Television  creates  Its  own  events.  Unlike  the 
newspaperman's  words,  television  happens  as 
we  watch. 

There  Is  a  vital  margin  of  difference  be- 
tween saying,  "Did  you  see  the  report  In 
the  New  York  Times  of  the  massacres  In  the 
Congo?"  and  saying,  "Did  you  see  the  massa- 
cres In  the  Congo  on  television  last  night?" 
The  first  remark  Implies  only  that  one  has 
seen  a  report,  which  may  conflict  with  an- 
other report.  The  second  Implies  that  one 
has  seen  the  event  Itself.  However  carefully 
television  Is  used.  It  cannot  avoid  this  de- 
ception. 

Television  can  report  incidents;  It  is  the 
nature  of  Incidents  that  they  can,  and  do, 
happen  In  Isolation.  But  rarely  can  television 
report  an  event.  The  true  meaning  of  an 
event  depends  on  all  of  its  known  and  un- 
known causes,  on  all  of  the  known  and  un- 
known Incidents  that  contribute  to  it,  on  all 
its  repercussions.  The  whole  of  an  Incident 
can  easily  be  described;  the  whole  of  an 
event  may  escape  even  the  historian. 

If  this  "is  the  difficulty  that  confronts  the 
newspaper  reporter  from  day  to  day.  It  Is 
one  that  the  television  reporter  can  rarely 
overcome.  For  the  newspaper  reporter  has 
flexibility.  He  can  reach  where  the  camera 
cannot  reach.  He  can  go  "off  the  record."  He 
can  qualify,  provide  perspective.  The  tele- 
vision reporter,  on  the  other  hand,  however 
carefully  he  chooses  his  words,  can  never 
properly  qualify  a  spectacular  picture. 

Not  only  Is  the  core  of  television  the  pub- 
lic and  the  spectacular,  but  there  Is  an  Im- 
portant sense  in  which  television  has  a  vested 
Interest  In  disaster.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  a  good  story,  both  newspapers  and  tele- 
vision prefer  covering  a  major  strike  to  cov- 
ering negotiations  which  prevent  a  strike. 
Yet  it  Is  possible  for  the  newspaper  reporter 
to  make  negotiations  almost  as  exciting  as 
a  strike.  But  what  can  television  do  with 
negotiations?  It  can  only  show  pictures  of 
people  arriving  at  a  building  and  people 
leaving  it. 

■Violence — movement — is  the  stuff  of  tele- 
vision, something  it  cannot  help  emphasiz- 
ing. Three  distinct  characteristics  of  tele- 
vision Intensify  the  special  temptations  to 
which  It  is  exposed.  There  is,  first,  the  lim- 
itation of  time.  A  lead  news  story  In  a  paper 
may  take  ten  minutes  to  read.  This  sort  of 
time  Is  simply  not  available  In  handling  tele- 
vision news.  This  means  concentration  to  the 
point  of  distortion;  and,  in  the  reporting  of 
violence.  It  means  concentration  on  the 
violent  Incident  to  the  exclusion  of  the  whole 
event. 

An  example  of  such  distortion  was  the 
police  attack  on  civll-rlghts  marchers  at  the 
Selma,  Ala.,  bridge  In  March  1965.  Every 
reliable  reporter  I  know  who  was  present 
points  out  that  there  was  first  a  period  dur- 
ing which  poUce  and  demonstrators  faced 
each  other  without  violence.  In  an  atmos- 
phere of  unbearable  tension. 

Television  news  broadcasts  did  not,  and 
could  not,  show  this  prellmltary  encounter; 
three  minutes  of  fllm  Is  an  extended  se- 
quence in  a  news  program.  But  without 
knowledge  of   the  buildup  to  put  the  vlo- 
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lence  In  perspective,  one  begins  to  think  that 
police  brutality  Is  automatic  that  the  police 
will  always  behave  in  such  a  manner. 

There  Is.  second,  television's  tendency  to 
produce  self-generating  news.  The  problem 
has  arl«en,  again  and  again,  wherever  there 
have  been  riots  and  disturbances,  as  in  Watts 
However  spontaneous  the  original  outbreak 
of  violence,  as  television  cameramen  and  re- 
porters move  Into  the  streets  looking— lit- 
erally looking — for  trouble,  they  add  exter- 
nal provocation.  The  crowd.s  begin  to  play  up 
to  them.  Television,  merely  by  its  presence, 
helps  to  create  Incidents 

Finally,  there  Is  the  size  of  the  television 
screen — the  llmltatlona  It  Imposes,  the  temp- 
tations It  offers.  Last  summer,  television  news 
showed  some  alarming  pictures  of  white  men 
and  women  In  the  Chicago  suburb  of  Cicero 
screaming  abuse  at  some  Negro  marchers 
Their  hating  faces  filled  the  screen.  They 
looked  as  If  they  were  a  representative  ex- 
ample of  a  much  larger  crowd.  But  anyone 
who  was  there  knows  that  these  particular 
whites  were  only  a  small  part  of  the  crowds 
In  the  streets,  and  'hat  the  crowds  them- 
selves were  only  a  small  part  of  the  total 
white  population  of  Cicero  To  this  vital  ex- 
tent, television  that  night  distorted  badly. 

So.  people  sitting  In  their  homes  begin  to 
think  that  all  police  are  brutal,  that  all 
demonstrators  are  violent,  that  all  disturb- 
ances are  riots,  that  all  crowds  are  aggressive. 
The  fact  that  we  ourselves  usually  go  through 
each  day  without  either  meeting  or  display- 
ing violence  becomes  less  real  to  us  than  what 
we  see  on  the  small  screen  Much  of  our  feel- 
ing of  living  In  a  condition  of  perpetual 
crisis,  and  the  agitation  arising  from  it  stems 
from  this. 

Television  can  create  not  only  events  but 
whole  movements  out  of  incidents  The  tele- 
vision news  coverage  of  the  Meredith  march 
across  Mississippi,  during  the  time  when  I 
accompanied  it.  constantly  appal'.ed  me.  The 
straggling  column  was  made  on  the  small 
screen  to  look  like  an  army  When  the  cam- 
eras were  rolling,  the  marchers — few  In  num- 
bers and  anything  but  impressive  In  mien- 
pulled  themselves  together  and  played  the 
role  expected  of  them.  The  leaders  strode  in 
line  abreast,  at  the  head  of  their  enthusiastic 
followers. 

The  real  story  of  the  Meredith  march  was 
not  this  unified  demonstration  at  all.  but  the 
fact  that  It  brought  to  light  the  deeply  sig- 
nificant clash  between  different  factions  of 
the  clvll-rlghta  movement  over  "black 
power." 

Newspapers  felt  their  way  to  this  story, 
which  for  the  most  part  wa.s  taking  place  In 
private  meetings,  and  by  the  end  they  were 
reporting  It  fully  But  when  television  at  last 
caught  on  to  the  fact  of  black  power."  it  in- 
evitably exaggerated  and  dl.'itorted  it  Since 
film  is  expensive.  In  reporting  any  speech  the 
television  reporter  and  cameraman  make  an 
automatic,  almost  involuntary,  preselection. 
They  wait  for  the  mention  of  a  phrase  like 
black  power" — then  on  go  the  lights,  and  the 
film  rolls.  By  constant  reiteration  on  the 
small  screen,  the  slogan  of  "black  power"  was 
elevated  Into  a  nioven.ent  It  wp.s  suddenly 
there.  It  had  suddenly  happened 

The  only  Immediate  ansv^r  to  most  of  the 
problems  of  television  news  lies  not  in  pic- 
tures but  In  words  Most  television  reporting 
Just  describes  the  pictures,  and  by  doing  so 
reinforces  them.  But  the  object  should  be  to 
correct  the  pictures,  to  supply  qualification, 
to  say.  "It  was  not  quite  so  This  was  not  the 
whole  story."  In  essence  to  remind  the  view- 
er that  he  Is  seeing  not  an  event,  only  an 
Impression  of  one. 

That  television  news  can  do  some  things 
remarkably  well,  especially  In  full-length  fea- 
tures and  documentaries,  that  those  Involved 
In  making  television  programs  are  con- 
scientious and  skillful,  does  not  touch  the 
main  problem.  Life  is  not  made  up  of  dra- 
matic Incidents — not  even  the  life  of  a  na- 


tion Many  of  our  unnecessary  anxieties  about 
the  way  we  live,  about  the  fearful  things 
that  may  happen  to  us.  might  be  allayed  If 
television  news  began,  now  and  then,  to  say: 
■  It  has  been  a  dull  day.  But  we  have  col- 
lected some  rather  Interesting  pictures  for 
you.  of  no  particular  significance  '  Television 
news  has  a  deep  responsibility  to  try  to  be 
dull,  from  time  to  time,  and  let  the  world 
sleep  better. 


STATEMENT     BY     ARLEN     SPECTER 
ON   HOUSING 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
completed  more  than  2  weeks  of  hear- 
ings on  pending  bills  in  the  field  of  hous- 
ing. 

Chairman  Sparkman  brought  before 
the  subcommittee  a  group  of  interesting 
and  helpful  witncs.ses. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  wit- 
nesses scheduled  to  appear  before  the 
subcommittee  was  Arlen  Specter,  district 
attorney  of  Philadelphia  Unfortunately. 
Mr.  Specter  was  called  back  to  Philadel- 
phia before  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
personally  present  his  statement  Mr. 
Specters  statement  is  an  e.xcellent  one. 
It  expresses  quite  eloquently  the  present 
state  of  crisis  in  our  cities.  I  commend 
this  statement  to  Senators  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Tfstimdny  by  .^rlen  Specter.  DisTRtrr  At- 
torney OF  Philadelphia.  Before  the  Sub- 
committee ON  Housing  and  UnnAN  .^f  fairs. 
U.S.  Senate  CoMMrrTtE  on  Banking  and 
Clrrency.  Washington.  DC  .  Acgl'St  7. 
1967 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  invita- 
tion to  testify  before  your  dlstlngxUshed  com- 
mittee today. 

I  am  .^rlen  Specter.  District  Attorney  of 
Philadelphia  I  am  appearing  In  support  of 
Senator  Hugh  Scotfs  bill.  S.  2219.  to  pro- 
vide Federal  financial  assistance  to  help 
local  communities  develop  and  carry  out  In- 
tensive pro^r.ini.s  of  nit  control  and  exter- 
mination I  would  support  any  other  legis- 
lation which  accomplishes  the  same  end 

It  has  become  almost  trite  to  say  that  the 
cities  of  the  tJnlted  States  are  In  a  state  of 
crisis.  But  this  crisis  Is  Irrunedlate  and  press- 
ing on  a  dally,  nightly  and  hour-by-hour 
b;isls  As  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of 
Philadelphia.  I  carefully  weighed  whether  I 
should  be  absent  for  the  forty- five  minutes 
traveling  time  each  wny  between  Philadel- 
phia and  Wafihington,  plus  an  hour's  visit  to 
the  Nation's  Capitol  for  the  purpose  of  testi- 
fying. 

I  decided  to  come  because  I  believe  It  can- 
not be  emphasized  too  strongly  that  the 
problems  of  the  cities  are  enormous  and  Im- 
mediate As  a  law  enforcement  officer.  I  can 
tell  you  that  It  Is  totally  insufTlclent  to  pass 
criminal  laws  and  send  In  troops  Legislation 
like  the  Rat  Control  Bill  and  other  measures 
to  improve  urban  life  are  indispensable  if  we 
are  to  provide  basic  social  justice,  which 
is  a  prerequisite  for  the  maintenance  of  law 
and  order. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  should 
be  aware  of  the  reaction  of  the  people  of  a 
city  like  Philadelphia  to  the  statement  by 
som.e  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  made  a  Joke  of  the  Rat  Control 
BUI.  In  assessing  the  situation  In  Philadel- 
phia. I  am  in  constant  contact  with  the  peo- 
ple from  all  sections  of  the  City,  including 


the  ghetto  areas.  Prior  to  the  House  delibera- 
tion on  the  Rat  Control  BUI.  I  had  thought 
that  the  only  two  courses  of  congressional 
action  would  be:    1.  aid  to  cities  or  2.  inaction. 

Comments  by  some  House  Members  showed 
that  there  was  a  third  covirse:  ridicule.  The 
third  course  was  followed  when  the  House 
summarily  rejected  the  bill  with  comments 
from  some  members  such  as:  "civil  rats  bill '. 
"rat  biu-eaucracy",  "rat  patronage",  "high 
commissioner  of  rats'",  and  "buy  a  lot  of  cats 
and  turn  them  loose." 

I  personally  heard  many  indignant  re- 
sponse* from  people  In  Philadelphia  who  face 
the  problems  of  rats  In  their  didly  li-.es.  The 
problem  of  rata  In  the  cities  Is  no  Joke. 

It  Is  a  very  serious  problem.  It  m.iy  seem 
remote  and  trivial  to  some  Americans,  but  to 
millions  of  others  who  live  In  slums  it  Is  a 
continuing  nightmare.  Finding  a  rat  in  a 
bathtub,  or  In  a  kitchen  cupboard  rummag- 
ing for  food,  or  in  an  infant's  crib:  these  are 
all  too  frequent  occurrences  in  the  United 
Slates  and  especially  In  Philadelphia 

And  the  cost  of  ignoring  the  rat  problem 
is  high  As  the  report  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  st.ited.  ra'.s 
cause  p.lmost  $1  billion  damage  a  year  in  the 
US  This  is  more  than  three  times  the 
amount  of  money  the  Federal  Government 
spent  last  year  on  public  housing. 

Dollars  are  by  no  means  the  only  measure 
of  the  cost  of  r;it  infestation.  Seven  major 
US.  cities  alone  have  a  total  of  almos'  1.000 
ratbite  cfises  annually  The  House  report  esti- 
mated that  Philadelphia  has  over  sO  rejxirted 
cases  each  year.  The  fact  is.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Philadelphia  has  from  75  to  100  reported 
cases  annually.  These  figures  are  very  con- 
servative Dr.  Newell  Good,  the  public  health 
entomologist  In  Philadelphia,  estimates  that 
the  number  of  unreported  rat  bites  might 
be  as  high  as  ten  times  the  number  reported 

Almost  all  the  vlctlm.s  are  children  and  in- 
fants. It  Is  not  uncommon  for  rats  to  climb 
into  Infants'  cribs,  lured  by  the  smell  of 
milk  from  the  nurslnt;  bottle.  Ai.d  rats  rep- 
resent a  serious  health  menace.  Tliey  breed 
in  accumulations  of  trash  and  earbjije  and 
then  get  into  kitchens,  looking  for  food. 

This  Is  a  problem  that  calls  for  prompt  ac- 
tion. The  local  communities  do  not  have  the 
resources  to  do  it  alone  The  Philadelphia 
Bo.ird  of  Health  e.stimates  it  neeus  three 
times  its  present  budget  to  do  a  first-rate  Job 
of  rat  control. 

Senator  Scott's  bill  would  authorize  Fed- 
eral grants  to  cover  =i  of  the  cost  of  local 
three-year  programs  approved  by  t'ne  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  It 
would  authorize  $20  million  each  for  the 
fiscal  years  1968  and  1969  Tliis  Federal  as- 
sistance Is  essential  to  enable  local  govern- 
ments to  effectuate  workable,  comprehensive 
programs. 

Adoption  of  Federal  Legislation  on  Rat 
Control  would  activate  a  program  to 

1.  Fducatt'  the  people  on  the  danger*  posed 
by  rats  and  on  basic  precautions: 

2.  Stimulate  code  en/orccncnt  by  the  cities 
on  matters  related  to  garbage  and  trash  stor- 
age and  collection;  and 

3.  Institute  a  comprehensive  plan  with  re- 
search and  Innovations  for  rat  control 

E(li:catwn  Is  vitally  necessary  for  many 
people  In  the  cities  to  understand  the  prob- 
lems p>o6ed  by  rat  bites  or  the  spread  of  dis- 
ease by  rats.  The  presence  of  a  rat  in  a  slum 
dwelling  has.  for  many,  become  an  accepted 
part  of  the  housing  problem.  The  rat  is  a 
non-rent  paying  subtenant  who  could  be 
ertcted,  in  some  situations,  by  the  residents 
If  they  had  some  basic  information  on  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem  and  some  funda- 
mental procedures  for  rat  control.  However, 
the  overall  problem  goes  far  beyond  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Individual  resident  to  control. 
H(jwcver.  he  could  take  some  steps  to  protect 
himself  with  a  better  vmderstanding  of  the 
problems. 

Code  enfoTcement  In  a  city  like  Phiiadel- 
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phla  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  'Vast  Improve- 
ments are  necessary  In  the  storage  of  garbage 
and  trash.  In  Philadelphia  for  many  weeks,  a 
bitter  controversy  has  been  In  process  be- 
tween the  landlord  and  tenants  in  a  housing 
development  knov/n  as  Jefferson  Manor. 

I  personally  Inspected  the  situation  where 
trash  cans  were  uncovered,  spilled  over  onto 
the  ground  and  decaying  garbage  was  lying 
for  protracted  periods  In  the  open.  Code  en- 
forcement by  appropriate  'jlty  officials  was 
obviously  lacking  In  this  situation.  Federal 
grants  could  be  conditioned  upon  effective 
citv  code  entorcement  whl:h  would  stlmu- 
1.1  te  vigilance  by  the  appioprlate  city  offl- 
cuils. 

A     COMPREHENSIVi:     PLAN 

Tlie  availability  of  Feder  U  grants  would 
ccT.pel  cities  to  adopt  "a  wo'Wabie  program 
iur  community  improvement."  Such  a  plan 
wo'.ild  doubtless  lead  to  many  specific  im- 
pro\emenis. 

For  e.xample,  clean  block  programs  could 
he  inlliatod  and  encouraged.  Improved  meth- 
od,- of  containing  and  collecting  refuse  could 
be  initi.ited,  and  collections  in  s.um  areas 
mcrsased.  Accviiuul.itions  of  trash  and  gar- 
b.ige  could  be  removed  from  alleyv.-ays  and 
v.icant  lots  and  buildings,  eliminating  rat 
h.irborages.  'I'lie  infested  areas  could  be  kept 
clean  by  stricter  housing  and  sanitation 
coae  entorcemcnt. 

Buildings  could  be  ratproofed.  and  more 
extens.ve  extermination  carried  out.  Innova- 
tive techniques  covild  be  tested,  as  for  ex- 
ample the  use  of  cameras  to  detect  holes  in 
severs  from  which  rats  are  burrowing  up 
through  the  ground. 

This  bill  will  not  be  a  total  solution,  of 
C' urse.  Tlie  r.it  problem  caniioi  be  com- 
pletely sohed  m  three  yea:-3.  It  v.iU  require 
continued  local  etfort  an'i  vigilance.  .And  it 
will  require  effort  in  oil  er  areas,  too.  I  am 
referring  particularly  ti.  lioiisiug  The  great- 
e-t  obstacle  to  the  eliii. nation  of  rats  is  the 
perpetuation  ol  dilapidated  slum  housing.  In 
Piuladelphla.  m  ih'.se  pK.ces  wh'jre  siums 
have  been  replaced  oy  new  housing,  the  rat 
problem  has  bei-n  subsianti..lly  reduced.  Un- 
f'.,rtun.itcly.  slum  cle.irance  takes  time,  and 
we  need  action  now. 

I  ask  you  to  look  at  this  bill  in  its  proper 
perspective.  It  is  not  an  isolated  piece  of  leg- 
islation: It  is  part  of  a  general  aisault  on 
the  critical  problems  of  our  urban  slums  tlie 
need  for  which  has  become  so  tragically  ap- 
parent recently.  This  assault  requires  coop- 
er.itive  action  by  all  levels  of  government: 
Federal,  state,  and  local.  We  can  delay  no 
longer.  Therefore,  I  urge  you  tL,  report  this 
bill  favorably. 


ELECTRONIC  SNOOPERS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
on  July  9.  1967,  the  Courier-Journal  of 
Louisville.  Ky..  published  an  excellent 
editorial  entitled  "The  Grave  Our  Only 
Refuge  From  Electronic  Snoopers?" 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Gr.^vk  Our  Only  Refuge  F?.om 
Klectronic  Snoopers? 

"The  grave's  a  fine  and  private  place." 
wrote  Andrew  Marvell.  and  from  the  way 
f'lincs  are  trending  In  this  country,  the 
?rv,e  may  be  the  only  haven  from  snoops 
'•'1  their  Infinite  ::nd   unpleasant   variety. 

Wiretapping  is  old  hat  Electronic  bugging 
devices  are  the  rage  now.  and  their  manu- 
facture and  sale  has  become  big  business.  No 
'■anger  are  law  enforcement  officers  the  main 
ii--ers  of  the.-ie  devices.  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal reports: 

■     Today,  a  majority  of  the  devices  are 
said  to  be  In  private  hands.  Electronic  snoops 


are  popular  for  bedroom  bugging  In  divorce 
cases  and  for  industrial  espionage.  And  a 
small  Texas  maker  of  bugs  confides  that  em- 
ployers find  the  devices  handy  In  spying  on 
workers  'to  see  If  they  are  loyal  and  honest.'  " 
Manufacturers  are  capitalizing  on  the 
popularity  of  snooping  both  ways.  Some  of 
the  same  firms  that  produce  bugs  are  now 
producing  devices  to  detect  the  bugs  they 
sell.  One  might  deplore  this  cynicism  but 
what  Is  really  disturbing  Is  that  we  have  a 
society  that  provides  an  eager  market  for 
Instruments  to  destroy  privacy. 

SCANTY   EAVESDROPPING    LAWS 

Those  who  are  concerned  about  this  mas- 
sive and  Ingenious  Invasion  of  privacy  are 
fighting  back,  but  to  no  great  effect  so  far. 
While  there  are  legal  restrictions  on  tele- 
phone tappings,  there  are  no  federal  statutes 
against  electronic  eavesdropping.  Only  a  few 
states  have  laws  forbidding  the  act  of  eaves- 
dropping, and  they  are  Inadequate  to  deal 
with  electronic  techniques. 

The  federal  government,  however.  Is  con- 
tinuing to  restrict  eavesdropping  by  Its 
agents,  many  of  whom  set  the  example  the 
public  Is  now  following.  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark  has  Just  Issued  new  regula- 
tions forbidding  all  wiretapping  and  virtually 
all  eavesdropping  by  federal  agents  except 
where  national  security  is  Involved.  They  go 
beyond  the  limits  placed  on  eavesdropping  by 
President  Johnson  in  1965. 

The  government's  new  restrictions  on 
snooping  by  Its  own  people  are  not  entirely 
the  result  of  a  disinterested  concern  for  the 
constitutional  niceties.  Eavesdropping  by 
some  federal  agents  has  played  hob  with 
cases  the  Justice  Department  expended  a  lot 
of  effort  and  money  on  building — only  to 
have  them  knocked  down  by  the  courts  on 
constitutional  grounds. 

The  restrictions  on  government  eaves- 
dropping are  encouraging.  They  do  not,  how- 
ever, get  at  the  problem  of  electronic  snoop- 
ing outside  the  government.  Several  bills  be- 
fore Congress  would.  One  of  them  is  an 
administration  measure  that  would  curtail 
the  manufacture  of  electronic  bugs  and  make 
it  illegal  to  buy  them  in  Interstate  trade 
or  to  advertise  them  as  snooping  devices. 
Congress  should  pass  this  bill  and  additional 
legislation  penalizing  those  who  practice 
electrculc  spying. 


WEST    VIRGINIA    GOES    DOWN    TO 
THE  SEA  IN  SHIPS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  recently  I  placed  into  the  Rec- 
ord a  number  of  chapters  from  a  book 
entitled  "West  Virginia  Heritage"  pub- 
lished by  the  West  Virginia  Heritage 
Foundation  in  Richwood,  W.  Va. 

The  tragic  fire  aboard  the  aircraft  car- 
rier Forrestal  and  the  heroism  displayed 
by  her  sailors  brought  to  mind  another 
chapter  in  this  book  entitled  "West  Vir- 
ginia Goes  Down  to  the  Sea  in  Ships." 

The  chapter  chronicles  the  history  of 
the  \'arious  U.S.  naval  vessels  that  have 
borne  the  name  U.S.S.  West  Virginia. 

The  first  West  Virginia  was  an 
armored  cmiser  that  was  launched  in 
1903.  She  saw  service  during  World  War 
I  and  took  part  in  early  experiments 
utilizing  sea-launched  aircraft. 

Later,  this  ship  was  renamed  the  U.S.S. 
Huntington  because  the  dreadnaught 
class  battleship  named  U.S.S.  West  Vir- 
ginia was  being  built. 

Tlie  battleship  West  Virginia  was 
launched  in  1921,  too  late  to  see  service 
in  World  War  I.  And,  after  her  launch- 
ing on  November  19,  1921,  she  was  in 
peacetime   service    for  some    20   years. 


However,  on  a  quiet  Sunday  morning  in 
Hawaii  this  peacetime  calm  was  forever 
shattered. 

For  the  West  Virginia  found  herself 
under  attack  by  Japanese  bombers  at 
Pearl  Harbor  on  December  7,  1941. 

The  bombs  hit  their  targets  and  fires 
spread  rapidly  throughout  the  ship.  The 
ship's  crew  fought  them  bravely.  And  I 
now  quote  from  the  booki 

The  Captain  was  wounded  seriously,  but 
refused  to  leave  the  bridge,  his  entire 
thoughts  being  centered  on  fighting  the  fires 
In  the  ship  and  removing  the  crew  to  safety 
if  the  fu-es  got  beyond  control.  The  ships 
own  batteries  were  roaring  with  such  in- 
tensity the  Executive  officer  could  not  hear 
the  detonation  of  enemy  bombs  and  tor- 
psdoes,  only  feel  the  concussion  when  they 
hit  the  ship.  The  Japane.se  attacked  In  waves 
and  each  wave  seemed  to  get  a  hit  on  the 
West  Virginia  on  its  exposed  port  side.  The 
ship  developed  a  list  of  about  25  degrees  and 
the  Executive  phoned  an  order  for  counter- 
flooding  to  ballast  the  ship  back  to  an  even 
keel.  He  did  not  know  whether  the  order  was 
received  or  not.  but  the  ballasting  was  done 
and  the  ship  did  correct  her  list. 

The  Intense  fire  amidships  had  Isolated 
the  .stern  from  the  bow  of  the  ship,  and  an 
order  from  central  control  came  over  the 
speaker  to  "abandon  ship."  The  order  was 
obeyed  In  part  but  those  who  did  go  ashore 
soon  returned  to  Join  the  crew  battling  the 
huge  fire  which  was  fed  by  leaked  oil. 

Now  the  heroic  Captain  of  the  West  Vir- 
riinia.  Mervyn  S.  Bennlon,  died  on  his  own 
deck,  like  Lord  Nelson,  In  the  hour  of  his 
greatest  battle.  The  surviving  officers  and 
crew  were  absorbed  in  but  one  effort,  extin- 
guish the  fires  and  prevent  the  ship  from 
capsizing  In  which  event  salvage  might  prove 
inipo.-=sible. 

Counterfioodlng  was  carefully  done  with 
the  result  the  ship  settled  on  the  harbor  bot- 
tom in  fifty  feet  of  water  with  only  a  slight 
list. 

The  crew  doggedly  battled  the  fires  in  re- 
lays for  30  hours  and  the  next  afternoon  they 
^vere  out.  Captain  Bennlon  was  awarded  the 
Congres.'lonal  Medal  of  Honor  posthumously 
for  "bravery  beyond  the  call  of  duty." 

Following  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack,  the 
ship  v.-as  successfully  raised  from  the 
harbor  floor,  repaired  and  refitted. 

She  then  returned  to  the  war  zone  and 
took  part  in  several  major  battles.  Dur- 
ing the  great  naval  battle  of  Leyte  Gulf 
.she  is  credited  with  sinking  the  Japanese 
battleship  Yamishiro. 

Overall,  after  Pearl  Harbor,  the  West 
Virginia  spent  223  days  in  battle  actions 
and  112  in  rear  areas.  Only  four  men 
were  killed  during  this  fighting  and  only 
23  wounded.  She  shot  down,  or  assisted 
in  downing,  20  enemy  planes. 

After  the  war  the  West  Virginia  was 
retired  to  inactive  status  and  during  the 
1950"s  was  dismantled.  Her  main  mast 
now  stands  in  the  Memorial  Plaza  of 
West  Virginia  University  at  Morgan- 
town  and  her  flagstaff,  given  to  the  city 
of  Clarksburg,  now  stands  in  the  court- 
house lawn. 

Such  stories  of  heroism  as  this  chapter 
recounts  surely  make  us  all  proud  to  be 
Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
chapters  entitled  "West  Virginia  Goes 
Down  to  the  Sea  in  Ships"  and  "The 
Second  U.S.S.  West  Virginia."  be  in- 
sei'ted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chapters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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West  VnciNiA  Goes  Dows  to   iHr   Sea   is 
Ships 


(By  Louis  A  Childress  I 
The  first  US3  West  Vlrstlnia  was  an 
armored  cruiser,  authurized  by  an  act  of 
congress  March  3.  1899.  her  keel  w.is  laid 
September  16,  1901.  .a  the  yard  of  the  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany. Newport  News.  Virginia  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  who.  as  assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  a  few  vears  before,  had  pushed  so 
hard  for  the  building  of  the  new  class  o. 
ships,  of  which  she  was  about  the  first,  had 
been  president  only  two  days  when  her  keel 
was    laid,   succeeding    the    assassinated    Mc- 

Klnley. 

She  was  launched  April  18th  1903.  spon- 
sored by  Miss  Katharine  V  White,  daughter 
of  the  Honorable  Albert  B  White.  Oovernor 
of  West  Virginia  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railway  ran  a  special  train  from  Huntington 
to  Newport  News  carrying  hundreds  of  West 
Virginians  to  witness  the  christening  and 
launching,  an  impressive  ceremony 

For  that  day  and  time  the  West  Virginia 
waa  a  big,  powerful,  fast  fighting  ship,  able 
to  hold  her  own  with  anything  afioat  in  the 

world.  ,      ... 

The  Slate  of  West  Virginia  contracted  wuh 
the  Gorham  Silver  Company  to  create  a 
handsome  bronze  uiblei  containing  the  coat 
of  arms  of  the  state  to  be  worn  by  the  new 
cruiser  The  Gorham  Company  commissioned 
noted  sculptor  Massey  Rhlnd  to  design  a 
suitable  baa  relief,  which  was  accepted,  and 
resulted  In  a  bronze  tablet,  over  six  feet  long. 
semicircular.  w;th  the  coat  of  arms  of  the 
state  in  the  center,  the  figure  of  a  sailor  on 
one  end.  and  a  soldier  on  the  other.  This 
wa^  mounted  on  the  ship  s  main  mast  during 
construction,  and  after  the  ships  commis- 
sioning was  presented  with  appropriate  cere- 
mony in  September  1905  _ 

Her  dimensions  were.  Length  503  -11  ; 
Beam  OB-T':  Displacement  13.400  Tons: 
Draft  24"-l':  Complement  47  ofHcers.  782  en- 
listed men:  Speed  22  Knots. 

Her  original  armament.  4-fl  Inch  45  caliber 
rifles:  14-6  Inch  50  caliber  rIP.es:  18-3  inch 
50  caliber  rifles.  12-3  pounders;  2-1  pounders: 
8-30  caliber  guns:  2  18  Inch  torpedo  tubes 
submerged:     maximum    armor    thickness    9 

Inches: 

The  West  Virginia  was  placed  in  comin.s- 
slon  February  23.  1905  under  command  of 
Captain  C.  H.  Arnold  USN  After  a  shake- 
down and  cruise  with  the  New  York  naval 
militia,  on  September  2.  1906  she  steamed 
to  Oyster  Bay.  Long  Island  Sound,  the  home 
of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  for  a  Presi- 
dential Review  before  departing  for  a  :ong 
absence  In  Asiatic  waters 

On  September  4th.  1906  she  bade  the  Pres- 
ident adieu,  and  after  ccximg  at  Bradford 
RI  she  departed  from  Newport.  RI  Sep- 
tember 8th  for  the  Asiatic  Station  .it  Manila. 
P.I.  On  September  18th  the  West  Virgin. a  was 
at  Gibraltar  2,990  miles  on  her  way.  She 
called  at  Naples,  Italv.  September  27:  Piraeus. 
Greece.  Oct  2:  Port  Said  to  transit  the  Suez 
Canal  October  8th:  Octoher  24th  she  arrived 
Bombay.  India.  2.941  miles  from  Port  Tewflk, 
Egypt.  November  9th  at  Singapore  Straits 
Settlements.  2,435  miles  from  Bombay  On 
November  18th.  1906  she  arrived  at  Manila. 
her  station.  12.119  miles  from  Rho<le  Island 
in  73  days  time 

On  January  3.  1907  the  West  Virginia  was 
a  member  of  the  First  Pquadron.  Asiatic 
Fleet,  and  at  that  time  or  shortly  thereafter, 
wa-s  designated  Flag  Ship  of  the  Squadron, 
with  Rear  Admiral  W.  H  Brownson  com- 
manding the  Squadron  aboard  her.  Admiral 
Brownson's  name  Is  preserved  for  posterity 
In  a  peculiar  second  hand  way  In  later  years 
a  Destroyer  was  n.nmed  for  him.  and  that  ship 
found  the  deepest  place  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Just  north  c.f  Puerto  Rico,  so  as  the 
■•Brownaon  Deep"  his  name  will  be  on  the 
charts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  forever 

Our  phot>-.graph  shows  the  West  Virginia 


as  a  Flag  Ship,  which  she  w.is  several  Umes. 
with  a  Rear  Admiral's  blue  two  starred  flag 
flying  at  the  top  of  her  rear  mast.  The  large 
heavy    canvas    covered    steam    or    naphtha 
launch  carried  amidships  may  be  the  "Ad- 
mlral's  Barge"  In  which  he  could  make  com- 
paratively long  trips  in  large  harbors  or  bays 
to  visit  other  ships,  or  ofdcials  on  shore.  A 
smaller    craft    called    the    "Captain's    Dig" 
would    perform   the   same    function   for   the 
saip's  captain.  The  large  sign  above  the  en- 
closed pilot  house  would  be  Illuminated  at 
night  so  the  location  of  the  Admiral's  head- 
quarters might  always  be  known    The  four 
smokestacks,  called  "funnels,"  were  the  height 
of  fashion  at  the  time  When  this  ship  was  be- 
ing built  the  first  of  the  modern  "ocean  grey- 
hound"    passenger     ships     were     being    also 
launched,    and    any    one    tliat    was    thought 
worth  considering  had  four   funnels    When 
the    West    Virginia    was    commissioned    she 
could  run  with,  or  outrun  any  of  the  so  called 
fast  liners.  Under  water  her  prow  which  ex- 
tends forward  In  the  picture,  kept  on  curving 
forward  Into  what  Is  called  a  "ram  prow." 
shaped  not  unlike  the  end  of  a  football,  com- 
posed of  armor  plate,  filled  with  reinforced 
concrete,  the  idea  being  if  you  got  a  chance, 
to  ram  your  adversary  at  twenty  five  miles  an 
hour  he  would  most  surely  be  crushed   like 
an   egg. 

In  December  1906  and  January  1907  she 
worked  on  target  practice  to  keep  up  to  the 
universally  acknowledged  high  standard  of 
the  American  Navy  She  spent  Christmas  and 
New  Years  holidays  that  year  In  Hong  Kong, 
and  we  can  imagine  to  the  great  delieht  of 
the  crew.  She  then  returned  to  M.mila  Bay. 
her  station,  with  more  target  practice  and 
tactical  maneuvering  around  Corregidor.  On 
March  13.  1907,  she  arrived  at  Nanking,  China 
for  a  ceremonial  visit  to  the  Viceroy  of  that 
Province.  On  March  18th  she  coaled  at  Woo- 
sung,  China,  and  continued  to  Kobe.  Japan, 
arriving  March  25th,  On  April  1st.  1907.  the 
Wpst  Virginia  departed  on  the  1,680  nille 
run  to  Olongapo.  Sublc  Bay.  Philippine  Is- 
lands for  drvdocklng. 

The  month  of  May  found  her  back  to  Japan, 
and  June  in  China, 

After  two  years  on  the  Asiatic  Station  the 
Webt  Virginia  returned  to  the  Unlt«d  States 
and  was  overhauled  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard    and  then  assigned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet. 
On  September  20.  1916,  the  West  VlrKlnla 
siUed  for  Mexico  to  protect  Americans  there 
during  one  of  the  uprisings  of   that   period. 
While   engaged   In    this  work,   on  November 
n.  1916  she  was  renamed  Huntingtoil.  sines 
ihe  was   an  armored  cruiser,  and   the  Navy 
had  decided  to  name  all  cruisers  for  cities, 
and  battleships  for  states,  and  her  old  name 
of  West  Virginia  was  needed  for  a  new  super 
battleship   then   in    the   planning  stage    On 
February  8.  1917  the  Huntington  arrived  at 
Mire   Isiind  Navy  Yard   for   repairs,   and   a 
new    catapultlc    device    for    launching    sea 
planes    was    Installed    on    her    quarter-deck, 
while  other  machinery  to  accommodate  sea 
planes  was  Installed  on   her  boat  ways.   She 
could   carry   fotir   planes,   two   on   each   side. 
hl^h  up  by  the  bottom  of  her  funnels.  Or- 
dered   to    the   Naval    Aeronautic    Station    at 
Pensacola.  Florida,   she   took   on   coal  stores 
and  provisions  at  San  Francisco  and  arrived 
at  B.ilboa  C    Z    May  22,  1917    where  she  was 
detached   from    the   Pacific   Fleet    The   ship 
transited  the  Panama  Canal,  which  had  not 
been  built  when  she  entered  the  P.iclflc  Ocean 
eleven   years   before,   and    arrived   at  Pensa- 
coli  May  28,  1917.  and  for  all  pr.icticil  pur- 
poses had  circumnavigated  the  globe,  which 
she  had  missed  doing  with    "the  great  white 
fleet"  In   1908    because  at  the  time  Uie  fleet 
set  out.   the  West   Virginia   was   already   on 
the  other  side  of  the  globe  on  regular  assign- 
ment 

Now  began  a  most  Interesting  chapter  of 
the  ship's  history  In  1917  no  one  know  what 
direction  the  future  of  air  power  would  take 
In   a   choice   between   balloons,   which   were 


already  150  years  old.  or  aeroplanes,  aa  tlw 
spelling  then  was.  which  were  only  14  years 
old.  The  Navy  decided  to  try  both  together, 
so  experiments  were  made  by  the  ship  with 
both  balloons  and  seaplanes  launched  from 
the  ship's  deck  with  the  catapult  already 
installed. 

Some  men  to  become  famous  later  were 
engaged  on  the  ship  in  these  experiments, 
n.Hmely.  Lieutenant  Mark  Mltscher.  famed 
combat  commander  of  Carrier  Task  Forces 
in  the  Pacific  In  World  War  U.  later  Com- 
inander-ln-Chlef  US.  Atlantic  Fleet.  Also 
L'eut  (]g)  Emory  Rosendahl  who  became 
Vice  Admiral  Chief  Naval  Air  Training  and 
experlmentaUon.  working  with  the  last 
dirigibles  operated  by  the  U.S.  Navy.  On 
August  1,  1917.  the  ship  departed  for  New 
York,  arriving  August  6.  1917.  at  the  point 
from  which  she  had  departed  August  23. 
1906.  eleven  years  before,  when  there  was 
nu  Panama  Canal. 

She  became  the  flagship  of  Rear  Admiral 
Gleaves.  and  departed  New  York,  Sept.  8th.  at 
tiagshlp  of  Convoy  Group  Number  7.  enroute 
to  St.  Nazalre.  Prance,  escorting  six  troop- 
ships. Enroute  several  observations  were 
made  by  balloon  ascents.  On  September  17th. 
at  9  15  a.m..  the  balloon  was  forced  down  by  a 
violent  squall,  which  entangled  the  balloon- 
ist, in  the  rigging  In  the  water  dragging  him 
under.  Patrick  McGulnlgal,  Ships  Fitter. 
dived  overboard  and  at  great  risk  rescued  the 
balloonist,  Lieut.  (Jg)  Henry  W.  Hoyt  who 
was  hanging  head  down  under  water  in  the 
tangled  basket.  For  this  heroic  action  Mc- 
Gulnlgal was  awarded  the  first  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  of  World  War  I, 

In   October   1917   at   the   New   York  Navy 
Yard    the  balloons,  seaplanes  and  all  related 
equipment  were  removed  from  the  ship,  and 
we  must  conclude  It  had  been  decided  the 
seaplanes  and  balloons  at  this  stage  of  de- 
velopment and   technique,  were   more  of  a 
hazard  to  our  own  men  than  to  the  enemv 
History    would    now    prove    the    hoped   .'o: 
favorable  auguries  under  which  the  ship  had 
been  launched  14  years  before,  were  In  f^iu 
effect.  As  far  as  the  records  show  no  enem; 
steel  knocked  a  flake  of  paint  off  her.  though 
for  the  duration  of  the  war  she  ran  convoy 
and  special  missions  through  the  submarine 
zones  with  the  regularity  of  a  liner  in  peace 
time   She  carried,  and  had  on  board  the  top 
councilors  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  at  various  times.  On  October  27.  191' 
she      departed      New      York      ostensibly     to 
search  for  a  German  raider,  but  turned  up 
next   dav.   October    28th.    at   Halifax     Nova 
Scotia,    where    a   secretly   assembled    list  c. 
high    officials    boarded    her    for    transit  to 
Europe.  Thev  included.  Colonel  E.  M.  House 
Special    Envoy    for   the    President:    Admlrai 
William  S.  Benson.  Chief  Naval  Operations, 
General  T.isker  H.  Bliss.  Chief  ol  StaiT.  It 
Armv:  Omcials  of  the  War  Trade  Bonrd;  and 
others.  Tliev  put  to  sea  the  evening  of  Octo- 
ber ''8    1917.  and  on  November  7th  arrivea 
at  Devonpcrt.  England.  The  group  was  me: 
(iu   board   the   ship   by   Admiral   William  s 
.Sims.    Commander    U,S,    Naval    Forces   Fj- 
rope    and  Admiral  John  Jellicoe,  H  N  ,  F;rs^ 
Sea  Lord   of  the  Admiralty.   A  spec:.  1  tra... 
pulled  onto  the  pier  alongside  the  ship,  and 
the  entire  party  entrained  for  Londo:; 

By  December  1.  1917  the  ship  was  bacs 
la  New  York,  whence  she  continued  C'^'^'-; 
duty  between  New  York,  Hampton  Ro.ids  ..'■' 
Europe  for  the  rest  of  the  war.  and  at  r?  ccn- 
clu-^lon  entered  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  to  &« 
fitted  out  for  transport  duty.  She  arruea 
Brest,  France.  December  29.  1918  aao 
suirted  ferrying  trt>ops  hom.-ward,  .'^''-e: 
transporting' UJ  the  US.  11,913  troops  an. 
passengers  the  ship  was  detached  from  tran-- 
port  duty  July  8.  1919.  and  bec.^mc  fl-igsh.p 
of  Rear  Admiral  Newton  A.  McCuUy.  Com- 
mander Flying  Squadron  One.  Cruiser  Force, 
Atlantic  Fleet. 

On  September  1.  1920  the  Huntington  ww 
placed  out  of  commission  in  the  Portsmoum 
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Kavy  Yard.  Portsmouth.  New  Hampshire.  Her 
liame  was  stricken  from  Navy  List  on  March 
12.  1930.  ih  accordance  with  the  London 
Treaty  limiting  naval  armaments.  She  was 
sold  August  30,  1930. 

THE  Second  U.S.S.  West  Virginia 
The  Battleship  West  Virginia  waa  the  sec- 
ond naval  ship  to  bear  the  state's  name,  and 
like  the  first,  which  was  an  armored  cruiser 
of  1905  vintage,  was  the  first  of  a  new  series 
embodying  the  latest  advancements  based 
on  recent  naval  combat.  The  USS  West  'Vir- 
ginia was  the  first  battleship  laid  down  alter 
the  World  War  I  battle  of  Jutland,  which 
was  the  first  fought  by  dreadnaught  class 
ships,  and  had  the  advantage  of  the  lessons 
learned  In  that  battle. 

Authorized  by  act  of  Congress  August  29, 
1918.  she  was  built  by  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newport 
News,  Virginia,  the  builders  of  her  prede- 
cessor In  name.  She  was  launched  November 
19th.  1921,  sponsored  by  Miss  Alice  Mann, 
daughter  of  Honorable  Issac  T.  Mann  of 
Bramwell,  West  Virginia,  who  was  named 
by  Governor  E.  F.  Morgan  for  that  honor. 
There  was  some  question  In  the  press  some 
time  ago  as  to  what  the  USS  West  Virginia 
was  christened  with,  since  at  the  time  of 
launching  national  prohibition  was  in  effect. 
It  would  seem  from  all  evidence  now  avail- 
able the  liquid  used  was  champagne.  The 
ship  was  the  latest  super-dreadnaught  and 
last  of  the  fleet  of  similar  vessels,  eleven  of 
which,  In  process  of  building,  were  sur- 
rendered to  destruction  at  the  Conference 
for  Limitation  of  Armament,  "that  was  the 
priceless  sacrifice  our  country  made  In  the 
hope  of  International  peace.'"  so  wrote  Edwin 
Denby.  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  a 
fruitless  sacrifice  It  proved  to  be. 

The  ship's  vital  statistics  were:  Displace- 
ment weight,  32,600  tons:  Length,  624  feet; 
Breadth,  97  feet;  Draft,  31  ft.,  6  In. 

The  ship's  armament  was  Imposing:  8-16 
in.  45  caliber  rifles;  16-5  In.  38  caliber  rifles; 
forty  40  millimeter  anti-aircraft  guns;  64 
30  millimeter  anti-aircraft  guns. 

Sixteen  gun  directors  guided  these  bat- 
teries; plus  13  Installations  of  radar  flre  con- 
trol gear.  Certlflcatlon  that  the  ship  was 
sufficiently  equipped  with  boats  to  serve  as 
a  flag  ship  was  made  by  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Like  the 
old  West  Virginia,  the  new  battleship  served 
a  large  part  of  her  active  life  as  an  Ad- 
miral's flag  ship. 

Now  ensued  a  period  of  18  years  and  six 
days  of  peacetime  tedium  for  the  great  ship, 
In  which  she  won  pennants,  citations,  and  a 
cup.  for  efficiency  of  performances  and 
marksmanship,  keeping  honed  to  a  keen  edge 
against  that  time  when  her  strength  and 
skill  would  be  needed  In  defense  of  her 
country. 

^  So  It  was  until  Sunday  morning  December 
7th,  1941,  when  she  was  sitting  with  her  sis- 
ter battleships  In  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii. 

The  Senior  Surviving  Officer  of  the  West 
Virginia  was  the  Executive  Officer  of  the 
■■'flip  at  the  time,  and  we  hav?  this  report 
hefore  us.  now  declassified,  and  as  It  Is  the 
clearest  description  of  the  battle  we  have  yet 
5een.  he  will  be  liberally  quoted,  and  we 
start  with  the  openiug  paragraph  of  his  four 
page  report, 

"I  was  in  my  cabin  Just  commencing  to 
dress,  when  nt  0755  the  word  was  passed 
'Away  Fire  and  Rescue  Party  '  "  This  was  fol- 
lowed about  thirty  seconds  later  by  "General 
Quarters":  At  the  same  time,  0755.  the  marine 
orderly  rushed  into  the  cabin  and  announced. 
'The  Japanese  are  attacking  us."  Also.  Just 
at  this  time  two  heavy  shocks  on  the  hull  of 
the  West  Virginia  were  felt.  It  seemed  as  If 
"these  shocks  were  forward  on  the  port  side 
of  the  ship,"  Roscoe  H.  HlUenkoetter.  then 
Executive  Officer  of  the  West  Virginia  sur- 
vived the  battle,  and  went  on  to  a  distin- 
guished  career,   and   as  a  Vice  Admiral  re- 


tired m  1957.  The  Executive,  learning  the 
Captain  had  gone  to  the  bridge,  busied  him- 
self with  the  crew  fighting  a  huge  flre  which 
broke  out  amldahlp  foUowtng  a  bomb  hit 
there.  He  was  knocked  to  the  deck  more 
than  once  and  received  a  wound  which  did 
not  Incapacitate  him  at  that  time. 

The  Captain  was  wounded  seriously  but 
refused  to  leave  the  bridge,  his  entire 
thoughts  being  centered  on  fighting  the  ship, 
and  removing  the  crew  to  safety  If  the  fires 
got  beyond  control.  The  ship's  own  batteries 
were  roaring  with  such  intensity  the  Ex- 
ecutive could  not  hear  the  detonation  of 
enemy  bombs  and  torpedoes,  only  feel  the 
concussion  when  they  hit  the  ship.  The  Japa- 
nese attacked  in  waves,  and  each  wave 
seemed  to  get  a  hit  on  the  West  Virginia 
on  its  exposed  port  side.  The  ship  developed 
a  list  of  about  25  degrees,  and  the  Executive 
phoned  an  order  for  counterfioodlng  to  bal- 
last the  ship  back  to  an  even  keel.  He  did 
not  know  whether  the  order  was  received 
or  not,  but  the  ballasting  was  done,  and  the 
ship  did  correct  her  list. 

The  intense  fire  amidships  had  isolated 
the  stern  from  the  bow  of  the  ship,  and 
an  order  from  central  control  came  over  the 
speaker  to  "abandon  ship."  The  order  was 
obeyed  In  part,  but  those  who  did  go  ashore 
soon  returned  to  join  the  crew  battling  the 
huge  flre  which  was  fed  by  leaked  oil.  Now 
the  heroic  Captain  of  the  West  Virginia, 
Mervyn  S.  Bennlon,  died  on  his  own  deck, 
like  Lord  Nelson,  In  the  hotir  of  his  greatest 
battle.  The  surviving  officers  and  crew  were 
absorbed  In  but  one  effort,  extinguish  the 
fires  and  prevent  the  ship  from  capsizing, 
In  which  event  salvage  might  prove  impos- 
sible. Counter-flooding  was  carefully  done 
with  the  result  the  ship  settled  on  the  har- 
bor bottom  In  fifty  feet  of  water  with  only  a 
slight  list.  The  crew  doggedly  battled  the 
fires  In  relays  for  thirty  hours,  and  the  next 
afternoon  they  were  out.  Captain  Bennlon 
was  awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  posthumously  for  "bravery  beyond  the 
call  of  duty,"  and  here  apparently  was  an- 
other parallel  with  the  ship's  name  predeces- 
sor, as  the  Armored  Cruiser  West  Virginia 
had  a  man  who  earned  the  first  medal  of 
honor  In  World  War  I.  A  destroyer  under  con- 
struction In  Boston  was  named  the  Bennlon, 
and  would  have  a  peculiarly  successful  as- 
sociation later  with  the  West  Virginia  In  the 
hour  of  her  greatest  triumph. 

As  a  result  of  the  Japanese  sneak  attack 
without  declaration  of  war,  the  West  Vir- 
ginia lost  her  Captain  and  104  men,  and  sus- 
tained serious  damage. 

To  the  end  she  might  be  raised  and  re- 
paired, a  Salvage  Officer  was  appointed,  whose 
declassified  report  we  use  as  historical  doc- 
umentation. 

Divers  reported  extensive  damage  on  the 
port  side  which  took  most  of  the  enemy  hits. 
except  one  which  had  struck  the  stern  dam- 
aging the  steering  machinery,  and  blowing 
off  the  rudder  post. 

An  Immense  "coffer  dam"  patch  61  by  97 
feet  was  applied  amidships,  and  a  smaller 
one  forward  on  the  port  side,  the  stern  closed 
off  by  watertight  doors,  and  the  water  inside 
the  ship  attacked  with  nine  ten-Inch  deep 
well  pumps.  As  the  ship  became  buoyant  the 
great  danger  of  capsizing  returned,  and  she 
was  lightened  in  every  way  possible.  The 
crew  salvaged  800.000  gallons  of  fuel  oil  and 
stored  It  in  a  fuel  barge.  Sixty-six  bodies  were 
recovered  mostly  In  the  area  of  their  battle 
emergency  stations.  Some  caught  in  water 
tight  compartments  lived  some  days  and  died 
for  lack  of  oxygen.  Emergency  stores  at  these 
stations  had  been  consumed.  Three  men  In  a 
store  room  adjacent  to  fresh  water  tanks  had 
removed  the  main  hole  cover  from  the  water 
tanks,  eaten  the  emergency  rations  in  the 
room,  and  marked  a  calendar  with  an  X  on 
each  day  from  December  /,  1941  to  December 
23,  Inclusive. 
Temporary    quarters    for    the    crew    were 


built  on  Ford  Island  adjacent  to  the  ship, 
and  a  walkway  on  floats  greatly  expedited  the 
salvage  work.  As  soon  as  the  ship  had  risen 
m  the  water  sufficiently  to  expose  the  upper- 
most kitchen  It  waa  cleaned  and  the  crew 
established  a  mess  on  their  own  ship  once 
more,  April  27,  1942.  The  ship  floated  again 
May  17,  1942,  flve  months  and  ten  days  after 
she  touched  bottom.  The  ship  was  moved 
into  a  dry  dock  in  Pearl  Harbor  and  repaired 
sufficiently  to  run  under  her  own  power  to 
Bremerton,  Washington,  though  no  more 
weird  looking  vessel  ever  took  the  sea  with 
her  grotesque  patches  covering  most  of  the 
port  side.  She  spent  about  a  year  undergoing 
a  thorough  rebuilding,  and  hav  ng  the  latest 
armament  Installed. 

The  ship  was  stream  lined  In  appearance. 
though  her  beam  had  been  increased  to  144 
feet  by  the  addition  of  "torpedo  blisters." 
Comparison  of  her  before  and  after  photo- 
graphs look  like  two  different  ships.  She  had 
a  re-birth  July  4th,  1944  when  she  left  the 
ways  of  the  shipyard  to  be  soon  fitted  out 
and  ready  for  combat  again.  She  started  her 
campaign  of  vengeance  In  the  Philippines 
and  before  the  war  was  over  her  fire  had  be- 
come so  galling  and  damaging  to  the 
Japanese,  that  Radio  Tokyo  made  a  special 
broadcast  to  her  saying  that  a  class  of  Ja- 
pan's best  pilots  were  attending  their  own 
funeral  services  in  advance,  in  a  mass  cere- 
mony, before  taking  off  for  the  sole  mis.  Ion 
of  destroying  the  West  Virginia,  i..id 
many  died  in  the  attempt,  but  never  again 
did  they  sneak  up  on  the  ship  in  a  peace- 
time berth. 

The  West  Virginia  met  with  other  battle- 
ships and  destroyers  to  bombard  Japanese 
shore  Installations  on  the  Leyte  Island  in  the 
Philippines,  to  assist  the  U.S.  Army  In  land- 
ing forces  to  defeat  the  Japanese  occupying 
the  Islands.  In  the  destroyer  group  was  the 
Bennlon,  named  for  the  deceased  heroic  cap- 
tain of  the  West  Virginia.  The  troops  landed 
successfully,  and  quickly  had  an  air  strip  In 
operation.  The  Japanese  decided  to  destroy 
the  American  forces  while  In  the  vulnerable 
position  of  unloading  supplies  and  equip- 
ment In  San  Pedro  Bay,  ofi  Leyte  Gulf,  with 
a  great  concentration  of  unarmed  supply 
and  transport  ships  that  would  fall  like 
lambs  before  wolves.  If  the  Jap  fleet  could  get 
m  range  of  them.  The  Japanese  committed 
a  powerful  fleet  to  this  objective,  which  split 
Into  two  elements  to  attack  from  both  north 
and  south.  American  scout  plans  warned  of 
the  Jap  concentration  and  the  strong  U.S. 
Carrier  force  went  north  to  meet  the  enemy 
without  knowing  the  Jap  fleet  had  split,  and 
found  the  Japs  fleeing  In  front  of  them.  Be- 
hind guarding  Leyte  and  Its  vulnerable  fleet 
of  freighters  were  the  "old"  battleships  and 
a  squadron  of  destroyers,  unknown  to  the 
Japs.  The  southern  Japanese  fleet  h.ad  to  ap- 
proach Leyte  Gulf  through  Surlgao  Strait. 
which  winds  its  way  across  the  middle  of  the 
Philippine  archipelago,  affording  one  of  two 
sea  routes  ea.st  and  west  across  the  Philip- 
pines, with  Leyte  Gulf  Its  eastern  portal.  The 
Japanese  plan  was  to  transit  the  strait  at 
night,  exiting  in  Leyte  Gulf  at  daybreak, 
arnldst  the  fleet  of  freighters  and  transports 
destroying  everything  in  sight.  The  hostile 
fleet  consisted  of  two  battleships,  one  of 
which  was  the  Yamashlro.  six  cruisers,  and 
ten  destroyers,  all  of  which  had  been  seen  by 
our  air  scouts  as  they  coursed  for  Surlgao 
Strait  the  evening  of  October  24.   1944. 

The  six  "old"  battleships  we  had  on  duty 
formed  a  line  of  battle  in  Leyte  Gulf  to  meet 
the  Japs  as  they  debouched  from  Surlgao 
Strait,  with  the  destroyers  organized  In  at- 
tacking sections  of  two  or  three,  and  sent  to 
picket  stations  about  12  miles  south  of  the 
battle  line.  The  West  Virginia,  flying  the 
same  flag  she  wore  at  Pearl  Harbor,  had  the 
proud  honor  of  leading  the  battle  line.  De- 
stroyer Bennlon  and  two  others  comprised 
an  attacking  force  operating  on  the  West 
side  of  Surlgao  Strait.  From  reports  of  PT 
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scouts  down  the  strait  the  Americans  knew  towns    of    Llngayen    and    Dagupan    on    the  sixteen    Inch    ammunition    Into   enemy  de- 

the  Japs  were  coming  southern  shores  of  the  gulf  where  our  army  fenses  nf  the  Islands. 

The  West  Virginia  was  now  over  22  years  landed,  were  not  destroyed  in  any  way,  and  Lying   In   Buckner   Bay.   Okinawa,  named 

old,  her  comjjanions  were  all  "old"  too.  and  were    the   only   ones   of   scores   of   Phllipino  for  US.  General  Buckner.  son  of  Confederal* 

several  like  her  had  come  back  from   grave  towns  seen  by  your  correspondent  still  lighted  General  Buckner.  defender  of  Vicksburg,  the 

damage.  The  Japs  would  have  all  new  ships,  by  electricity,  their  mam  streets  inUict.  with  West  Virginia  w.is  preimrlng  to  depart  on  a 

and  should  have  the  latest  equipment,  and  fully  dressed  windows,  an  island  of  normal  raiding  mls.slon  that  would  take  her  to  the 

on  paper  would  be  a  superior  force,  especial-  life    In    a    hurricane    of    seeming    universal  China  coast,  when  she  received  orders  to  Join 

ly  In  view  of  their  modern  crullers.  destruction.  Our  bombardment  had  gone  over  Admiral  Halsey's  third  fleet  as  part  of  the 

Our  attack  destroyers  were  ordered  to  at-  the  co;ist.il  towns,  and  quick  landings  had  advance  occupation  force  In  Japan,  she  had 

tack  at  3:37  am:    "get  the   big  boys."  and  prevented   the   Japs  returning  and  burning  her  last  shot  in  anger. 

the  battle  was  on  Th?  U.S.  Battle  line  moved  them.  The  West  Virginia  and  other  ships  re-  Now  her  proudest  moment  came  on  August 

forward,    the    "open    are"    order    was    given,  mained  in  the  vicinity  over  a  month  to  pre-  31,   1945.  when  she  steamed   through  Urage 

and  the  West  V-.rginu  was  the  first  battle-  vent  another  attem;)t  by  the  J^ips  at  a  supply  Channel  into  Tokyo  Bay.  the  first  of  the  ■old" 

ship  to  open  up    She  ptnired  93  one-ton  ar-  ship  attack,  on  this  vlUU  Llngayen  Gulf  urea,  battleships  to  anchor  off  the  Japanese  capl- 

moT  piercing  shells  into  the  Japanese  forma-  The   war   was   now  moving   fast,   and   the  tal    She  w.v  in  sight  of  the  Missouri  whes 

tlon  with  the  Bennion  now  between  her  and  West  Virginia  with  her  big  rifles  would  soon  the  surrender  of  Japan  was  signed,  on  board 

the  enemy  to  spot  hits    The  little  destroyer  be  needed  a'  the  next  spot  on  the  map  with  that  ship  v.-lth  the  scars  of  Pear!  Harbor  or. 

stood  back  from  the  Japanese  line  Just  far  a  line  underneath  Its  name,  so  she  departed  her  to  witness  the  surrender,  a  fitting  close 

enough  for  six.  eight,  fourteen,   and  s.xteen  f'-'f  a  rear  area  spot  for  "rest  and  recreation  '  to  her  illtisrrioiis  fighting  career 

Inch  shells  to  arch  over  her.  and  her  hawk  and  resupply.  She  reached  her  operating  base  Afer  Pe.irl  Harb-r  ;  nd  rebuikllng  she  had 

eyed  spotters  reported   back  that   the  shells  on  a  morning  In  eorly  February.   1945.  and  ,;)^:it  JJ3  days  m  bittlo  actions,  and  112  In 

from  our  line   were   hitting    The  West   Vir-  'ess  than  24  hours  lat*r  the  "rest  and  recrea-  rear  areas.  Lost  four  killed,  and  23  wounded 

glnla  caught  the  big  Yamishlro  in  her  range  tlon"    ended    suddenly,    when    she    received  she  had  shot  down,  and  f.r.tisted  in  down- 

finders  and   never   let   her  go.   To  quote   the  a  "ew  assignment.  The  crew  worked  all  night  incr  20  enemy  planes. 

official    report    it    U    highly    likely    that    the  loading    provisions,    supplies,    and    fuel    oil.  she    had    sunk    the    Japanese    battleship 

Bennlon's  torpedoes  hit  the  Yamishlro  also.  She   departed    for    Iwo    Jlma    at    top    speed.  Yama.chiro.  which  more  than  paid  for  ail  the 

This  big  Japane.--e  ship  went  down   a  little  arriving  one  hour  after  the  first  landing  and  money  spent  on  the  West  Vt-gmia.  for  If  thai 

later  obscured   bv  smoke   near   Hibuson   Is-  turned  en  her  fire,  which  was  kept  up  until  ginnt   had  broken   into  San   Petiro  Bay  the 

land.  The  waters  of  Levte  Gul:   were  thick  '^^"^  ammunition  w;is  exhausted.  early  morning:?  of  October  2."^.   1944,  the  en- 

with    Japanese    swimmers    and    debris    from  For   her  quick  -turn   around"   and   being  tire  w  r  effort   might  have  been  ,''et  back  a 

sunken  smaller  ships,  the  Jap  naval  elements  the  only  heavy  ship  from  the  Llngayen  opera-  full  year  in  time,  with   Incalculable  cost  lE 

crept  away  In  the  dark,  and  the  Leyte  area  tlon  ready  for  and   taking  part  in  the  Iwo  money,  and  more  important,  lives, 

saw  no  more  of  the  Jap.inese  navy  The  V.'est  Jlma    battle,    the    West    Virginia   received    a  She  had  fired  literally  a  trdn-lond  of  .im- 

Virginia  is  given  credit  for  sinking  the  Y'.'mi-  '^e'l    done    from   Fleet   Admiral    Chester   W.  munition  into  the  enemy, 

shlro.  Levte  was  "in  the  big"  The  big  Island  Nimltz  Rounds 

half  way'from  Levte  to  Manila  was  Mlndoro.  According   to   the    official    chronology    the      IS  Inch.. 2.865 

and  a  line  was  drawn  under  Its  name  on  the  West  Virginia  had  not  been  struck  by  a  major      5  inch 23.880 

map.  In  December  Its  number  came  up.  and  size  enemy  projectile  up  to  this  time,  had      40  MM 11.041 

the  West  Virginia  with  two  other  battleships,  suffered    nothing    more    than    a    superficial      20   MM 21.759 

a  division  of  cruisers  six  e-.cort  carriers,  and  damage  from  attacking  aircraft,  which  Is  re-  3,^,^,^  p^^^^j  Harbor  she  had  steamed 
a  dozen  destroyers,  entered  the  Sulu  Sea  and  markable  considering  the  Surlgao  battle  was  71  gjj  ,^1,^5  ^^.^j.  60,000  in  combat  area.  The 
weathered  fierce  a'.r  attacks  a,s  they  moved  up  ship  against  ship,  m  cl;ifslc  naval  tradl-  decorations  of  her  crew  included  the  Con- 
to  bomb^rdmen-  position  at  the  southern  tlon,  the  use  of  aircraft  restricted  by  dark-  gresslonal  Medal  of  Honor  to  her  dead  Cip- 
end  of  Mlndoro  Toe  Japanese  lost  numerous  ne^=.  the  battle  occurring  between  3:30  and  .  j,,^  ^^^^j  thlrtv-elght  cro.-^es.  medals,  and 
planes  trying  valnlv  to  prevent  the  Mlndoro  4  30  am  In  previous  actions  at  one  time  a  oommendatlons'to  her  men 
landing,  but  did  not  venture  a  naval  chal-  Kamikaze  plane  evaded  the  curtain  of  fire  The  vrcsf  Vi^pirua  herself  earned  live  battle 
lenge  Standing  on  Mlndoro  lc«iking  North,  ""t-'  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  ship.  ^^.^^^  p,^,^  ^j^^  j^  ^^  .^.  occupational  Medal.  She 
the  beautiful  mountain,  olaln  and  water-  when  the  plane  was  cut  in  two.  one  wing  sail-  had  par'-irlpated  In  five  major  Inva.slons.  an: 
scape  before  you.  only  a  few  miles  awav  Is  '"S  entirely  over  the  West  Virginia,  walle  ip^i  the  battle  line  in  po.ssiblv  the  last  classic 
Luzon,  the  heart  and  kev  of  the  Philippines.  '^^  balance  hit  the  water  at  the  ship's  side  ,^„^.p,  ^_,^j,g  between  surface  battleships. 

The  Island  just  t4-.  tlie  south  across  T.iblas  ""'  '.ne  West  Virginia  would  not  remain  un-  ^,,,p  „,p^.j   v'i/y;na  was  retired  to  inactive 

Strait  has  a  name  that  will  ring  a  bel!  if  you  scarred    forever    taking    part    in    battles    like  status,  and  dismantled  in  the  nineteen  fifties 

are    old    enough.    Panav     pronounced    pun-  these.  She  was  soon  at  Okinawa,  and  In  April  ^^^  j^^^jj,  ^^.^^^  going  to  West  Virginia  I'nl- 

EYE,  It  was  the  little  US    Gunboat  Panay  wvs  adding  herself  to  the  heroic  struggle  for  versitv,    where    it    stands    In    the    Memoria: 

that   the   Japanese    caught   in    the   Yangtz-  'i^^t   li\st   of   the    Island   stepping  stones   to  pi.^ga,'  the  flag  staff  to  Clarksburg  where  i: 

River,  China  and  made  a  sneak  peace  time  the  Japanese  homeland  Here  she  received  her  stands  in  the  Court  House  lawn, 

attack  on  In   19:17.   that  started  this  whole  o-^^V  damage  from  enemy  action,  the  night 

holocaust  of  War  °^   the   invasion.   A   Japanese   suicide    plane  — ^^^^^^^— ^^ 

With  General    MacArthur   on   Mlndoro   in  evaded  a  ram  of  tracer  fire  and  dived  steeply  ••vvarritm   rfport" 

sight  of  Luzon,  the  West  Virginia  was  given  '^to  the  superstructure  on  her  port  .Mde.  The  THE    CBS      VVARREN    REPORT  - 

a  brief  respite,  and  she  departed  for  a  rear  -''ime  side  of  all  that  damage  at  Pearl  Harbor  PARI    III 

area   base   where   she    spent    Christmas   day  "^^ '''"^^.Vl""  ^^,''t^T"h^w^t''vfrl'!nTa  ^^^    HARTKE    Mr.   President.  I  ha'.e 

peacefully.  Next  dav,  December  26,  1944    she  others.  Within   an    hour   the   West   Virginia  ,       .      .    „r,ntprl    m    thp    RrroRD 

departed  for  a  rendezvous  at  sea  with   the  captain  signalled   he  was  fully  operative.  previously    had    printed    in    "le    R«:of 

forces  bound  for  the  invasion  of  Luzon   E.arlv  The  plane  battered  the  splinter  shield,  a  two    ot    the    four    svicccs.sive    bioadcas^ 

m  January  the  manv  elements  of  the  Luzon  ^re   room    inwke,   and   parts   of    the  signal  entitled  "The  V/arrcn  Report,"  as  pro- 

Invaslon    fleet    were    approaching    Llngayen  bridge,  broke  through  one  deck  and  wound  dud-d  by  CBS  in  the  la.st  week  of  June 

Gulf,  the  inner  shores  of  which  are  100  air  "P  '"  the  galley    It's  bomb  was  a  dud.  and  j  „o^^.  ^^^  unanimous  consent  that  part 

line  miles  from  Manila,  the  Capital  of  the  fortunately    did    not    explode.    The    engine  jjj  ^^  jj^^^  'News  Inquiry  "  as  CBS  des- 

PhlUpplnes.  and  the  key  to  tlie  Orient    The  thrown  clear  of  the  plane  bounded  into  the  .pj   :.     which   aooearcKl  on  the  Na- 

fleet   was   under    continuous    attack    bv    the  •'^hlps   laundry    Fires   which   broke  out  were  T^f.^^f^^,..'  '"  ,' ..^.^^^^^ 

Jap  air  force  for  nearly  a  week,  especlallv  the  Q-'lckly  extinguished,  the  bomb  was  defused  tlon  s  lelCM^on  i'C  tens  on  June  .-.may 

West  Virginia,  which  was   in   t>ombardment  and  kept  for  a  souvenir.  The  only  permanent  also  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

position   ahead   of    the   invasion    force,    and  damage   was   the    loss    of    one   20    MM   gun  There   beins;    no  objection,   the  repon 

steadily     pounded     shore     installations      At  mount.   In   less   than   three  days   the  ship's  '.^as  ordered  t-o  be  printed  m  the  RECORD 

dawn    January    6.     1945    frlendlv    Filipinos  own  crew  repaired  all  damage  A  strongly  lor-  as  follows: 

watching  from   the   mountains  surrounding  tifled  ridge  position  on  Okinawa  was  called  tvo.-ipv   -Thf  w.rbfv  Repoet'- 
Ungayen  Gulf  saw  wh,it  thev  had  long  hoped  Si^url  Castle,  and  its  occupants  were  a  thorn  <-»^  '^^-^^  iN«t.iRv     ihe  ^v.^RREN  klku 
for.  an  Immense  fleet  of  frlendlv  ships  stand-  '"  the  side  of  the  US   Tenth  Army  fighting  ^"^^  ^^^ 
Ing  In  to  shore   to   land   a    liberating  army  'or   capture   of   the   island.   On    request   the  (Broadcast  over  the  CBS  Television  Networi 
Ironically   the    beach    was   still    strewn    with  West  Virginia  sighted  her  sixteen  inch  rifles  June  27.  1967) 
remnants   of    the    Japanese    landing    b.irges  in  on  Shurt  Cattle  and  laid  one  hundred  one-  with    CBS    News    Correspondents    Walter 
used    by    their    invasion    four    years    before  ton  high  exploelve  .shells  into  It,  destroying  Cronklte,    Dan    Rather.    Mike    Wallace,   ^^ 
Little   Bennion  fought    like  a   tiger  on   this  it  entirely  KRLD-TV  News  Director  Eddie  Barker. 
move,  taking  on  a  much  larger  Jap  destroyer.  Next  the  West  Virginia  moved  to  le  Shlma  Executive  producer:   Leslie  Mldgley. 
hitting  her  at  14,000  yard.s  and  running  her  and  laid  on  a  b<,imbard-to  aid  in  the  capture  Cronkfte.   For   two   nights    we   have  betr. 
off  the  vulnerable  mine  sweepers  in  Bennions  of  that  island.  In  the  battle  here  Ernie  Pyle.  looking  for  answers  to  major  questions  con- 
charge,   while   protecting   herself   from    per-  widely  known  war  correspondent    met  death  cernlng  the  assassination  of  President  John 
sistcnt    Kamikaze    attack     The    army    went  In  the  battles  of  Okinawa  and  le  Shlma  the  P  Kennedy.  Sunday  night  we  asked:  Did  I** 
ashore  with  such  little  opposition  that  the  West   Virginia   fired   nearly   1,300   rounds   of  Hurvey  Oswald  take  a  rifle  to  the  Book  De- 
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pository  Building?  Our  answer  was  yes. 
Where  was  Oswald  on  the  day  President  Ken- 
nedy was  shot?  In  the  building  on  the  sixth 
floor.  Was  Oswald's  rifle  flred  from  the  bulld- 
[jjg9  Yes.  How  many  shots  were  flred?  Most 
Ukeiv,  three.  How  fast  could  Oswald's  rifle 
be  flred?  Fast  enough.  What  was  the  time 
span  of  the  shots?  At  least  as  large  as  the 
Warren  Commission  reported?  Most  likely 
•he  assassin  had  more  time,  not  less. 

And  so,  we  concluded  Sunday  night  that 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald  flred  three  shots  at  the 
motorcade".  And  then,  last  night,  we  began  to 
look  into  the  question  of  conspiracy.  Were 
there  others  also  firing  at  the  President?  We 
Interviewed  eyewitnesses.  They  told  con- 
aicting  stories.  We  tested  in  our  own  in- 
vestigation the  critical  single  bullet  theory 
and  found  one  bullet  might  well  have 
wounded  both  men.  Captain  James  Humes, 
who  conducted  the  autopsy  on  the  President, 
broke  a  three-and-a-half-year  silence  to  re- 
pon that  he  has  re-examined  the  X-rays  and 
photographs  and  stands  tirm  that  the  shots 
came  from  behind.  We  heard  Governor  Con- 
nally  and  heard  that  his  recollections  con- 
forrn  with  our  own  reconstruction  of  the 
assassination.  And  we  concluded  that  there 
was  no  second  gunman. 

Tonight,  we  look  further  into  the  question 
of  conspiracy.  Was  Oswald  acting  alone,  or 
was  he  the  agent  of  others?  Was  the  assassi- 
nation the  sole  work  of  a  twisted,  discon- 
tented man,  seeking  a  place  in  history?  Or, 
were  there   dark   forces   behind  Oswald? 

Continuing  to  seek  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  was  in- 
volved in  a  conspiracy  leads  us  to  a  second 
murder.  Oswald  was  taken  into  custody  in  a 
movie  theatre  at  1:50  P.M..  80  minutes  after 
President  Kenneily  was  shot.  But  he  was  flrst 
charged,  not  with  tlie  murder  of  the  Presi- 
dent, but  with  the  murder  of  Dallas  police 
officer.  J.  D.  Tippit. 

Our  next  question:  Could  Os-wfld  have 
made  his  way  to  the  scene  of  Officer  Tippit's 
murder? 

Rather.  To  solve  the  Tippit  killing,  it  Is 
vital  to  reconstruct  Lee  Harvey  Oswald's 
.ictlons  from  the  moment  of  the  .issasEina- 
tion  to  the  moment  of  Tippit's  death.  Yet 
for  tlire?  and  a  half  years.  n:l  news  media 
have  been  barred  from  tlie  Texas  School  Book 
Dep.>?itory  where  tl-.e  first  critical  few  mo- 
ments of  Oswald's  flisjlit  occurred.  Depository 
offi:ials  have  agreed  to  lift  the  ban  for  these 
special  broadcasts  and  so,  for  the  first  time, 
wo  h.^ve  been  able  to  follow  the  path  of 
Oswald's  movements  from  h!s  sniper's  nest 
■n  the  sixth  floor. 

Tiking  his  rifle  with  him,  Oswald  went 
between  the  .stacks  cf  book  cartons  to  the 
opposite  corner  of  the  sixth  floor.  He  tucked 
the  rifle  down  between  stacks,  and  at  this 
point  probablv  discovered  tha*  tlie  elevator 
could  not  be  brougin  up,  that  Charles  Givens, 
p;ic:er  to  see  the  parade,  had  forgotten  to  close 
the  gate.  So  Oswald  turned  to  tlie  stairs  and 
'ent  down  four  flight*  to  the  •second  floor 
and  to  the  lunehroom  there,  w'nerc  he  was 
next  ?.<;en  at  about  12:31  PM,  barely  .1  min- 
ute and  a  half  after  his  third  shot. 

In  front  of  a  coke  machine  a  policeman  at 
gui  point  actually  stopped  Oswald.  But  De- 
p<"isitory  Superintendent  Roy  Truly  told  the 
ffScer  Osv.-aUl  Wi's  an  employee,  and  Oswald 
'^■'".s  released.  Free  to  go.  Oswald  apparently 
rroi^^sed  the  second  floor  through  this  office, 
'*eiit  down  the  front  stairs,  perhaps  three 
tninutes  after  the  Rssassination,  and  contln- 
>ied  out  through  the  glass  front  door,  well 
bf'ore  police  sealed  off  the  Depository  build- 
ing. 

CaoNKiTE.  Here  is  how  the  Warren  Com- 
nii'sion  reconstructed  Oswald's  movements 
•^fter  he  left  the  I>eposltory.  He  walked  seven 
blocks  down  Elm  Street,  then  took  a  bus  on 
Murphy,  headed  for  Oak  Chff.  But  the  bus 
quickly  became  tangled  in  the  traffic  jam 
caused  by  the  assa.sslnntion  Itself.  And  Os- 
wald got  off.  walked  two  blocks  to  Lamar, 


then  took  a  cab  several  blocks  past  his  room- 
ing house  on  Beckley. 

The  Commission  believes  he  then  waiseu 
back  to  his  apartment  picked  up  a  revolver 
and  a  lightweight  jacket,  and  set  ott  on  looc 
down  Beckley. 

Police  Radio.  Attention  all  squads.  Atten- 
tion all  squads.  The  suspect  In  the  shooimg 
at  Elm  and  Houston  Is  reported  to  be  an 
unknown  white  man,  approximately  30,  slen- 
der build,  Is  possibly  armed  with  what  is 
thought  to  be  a  30  calibre  rifle.  No  further 
description  at  this  time,  or  Information. 
12:45.  KTB. 

Cronkfte.  Ehirlng  this  period,  the  Dallas 
police  radio  broadcast  a  description  of  a  sus- 
pect, and  critics  have  made  much  of  the 
speed  with  which  It  was  sent  out — just  15 
minutes  after  the  shots  were  flred.  It  asked 
officers  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  a  white 
man,  slender,  weighing  about  165,  standing 
about  5  feet  10  Inches,  In  his  early  30's. 

Well,  how  did  police  get  the  description  on 
the  air  In  15  minutes?  Critics  have  questioned 
both  the  source  of  the  description  and  the 
speed  with  which  It  was  sent  out.  The  Warren 
Commission  admitted  the  source  could  only 
be  guessed  at.  Its  own  guess  was  that  it 
came  from  Howard  L.  Brennan,  an  eyewit- 
ness. The  critics  doubt  Brennan  had  a  good 
enough  view  of  Oswald  In  the  window  to 
arrive  at  a  good  description.  They  also  doubt 
he  passed  the  Information  on  to  a  Secret 
Serviceman  within  10  minutes,  as  he  later 
claimed. 

At  1:15  PM,  45  minutes  after  the  assassi- 
nation, the  Commission  Report  says.  Officer 
Tippit  stopped  Oswald,  whether  because  of 
tlie  description  or  not  will  never  be  known, 
and  was  shot  down.  But  did  Oswald  have 
time  to  get  to  Tenth  and  Patton  In  time 
for  the  fatal  encounter  with  Tippit? 

Rather.  A  CBS  newsmen,  following  the 
Warren  Commission  blueprint,  found  that 
45  minutes  was  ample  time. 

CaoNKiTE.  The  answer  Is  yes.  He  could 
have  made  his  way  there. 

Why  was  Officer  Tippit  In  Oak  Cliff  off 
his  normal  beat?  Those  who  believe  there 
was  a  conspiracy  involving  the  Dallas  police 
force  have  maintained  that  the  meeting  be- 
tween Oswald  and  Tippit  was  not  an  acci- 
dent, that  Tippit  may  have  been  looking  for 
Oswald  or  vice  versa.  They  say  Tippit  should 
not  have  been  where  he  was  and  should  not 
have  been  alone  In  the  squad  car.  Eddie 
Barker  talked  to  police  radio  dispatcher, 
Murray  Jackson: 

Barker.  Officer  Jackson,  a  lot  cf  critics 
of  the  Warren  Report  have  made  quite  a 
thing  out  ol  the  fact  that  Officer  Tippit 
was  not  in  his  district  when  he  was  killed. 
Could  you  tell  us  how  he  happened  to  be 
out  of  his  district? 

Mt-RRAY  Jackson.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  heard 
this  several  times  since  the  incident  oc- 
curred. He  was  where  he  was  because  I  had 
assigned  him  to  be  where  he  was  In  the 
central  Oak  Cliff  area.  There  was  the  shoot- 
ing involving  the  President  and  we  imme- 
diately dispatched  every  available  unit  to 
the  triple  underpass  where  the  shot  was  re- 
ported to  have  come  from. 

I  realized  that  we  were  draining  the  Oak 
Cliff  area  of  available  police  officers,  so  if 
there  was  an  emergency  such  as  an  armed 
robbery  or  a  major  accident  to  come  up,  we 
wouldn't  have  anybody  there  that  would  be 
in  any  close  proximity  to  answer  the  call. 
And  since  J.  D.  was  the  outermost  unit — 
actually  I  had  two  units:  87.  which  was 
Officer "  Nelson,  and  73,  which  was  Officer 
Tippit. 

Barker.  Well,  now.  Is — you  got  dov;n  to 
the  time  when  Officer  Tippit  met  his  death. 
What  transpired  right  prior  to  that?  Did 
you — were  you  aware  of  where  he  was  all 
the  time? 

Jackson.  No,  I  asked  him  once  again  what 
his  location  was  sometime  after  and  to  de- 
termine that  he  was  In  the  Oak  Cliff  area. 


he  said  he  was  at  Lancaster  and  Eighth, 
which  is  on  the  east  side  of  Oak  Cliff,  on 
the — In  the  main  business  district.  And  I 
asked  him  once  again,  a  few  minutes  later 
what  his — I  called  him  to  ask  him  his  loca- 
tion so  I  could  keep  track  of  him,  where 
he  was,  in  my  mind,  but  he  didn't  answer. 

Barker.  When  did  you  realize  that  he  was 
dead? 

Jackson.  We  had  received  a  call  from  a 
citizen.  They  called  us  on  the  telephone  and 
the  call  sheet  came — came  to  me  and  there 
was  a  distiubance  In  the  street  in  the  400 
block  of  East  Tenth.  And  I  had  ciUed,  I 
said.  "78,"  and  he  didn't  answer.  And  almost 
immediately  to  this,  a  citizen  came  in  on  the 
police  radio  and  said,  "Send  me  some  help 
there's  been  an  officer  shot  out  here."  And 
knowing  that  J.  D.  was  the  only  one  that 
should  have  been  in  Oak  Cliff,  my  reaction 
was  to  call  78,  and,  of  course,  J.  D.  didn't 
answer.  So.  we  asked  the  citizen  to  look  at 
the — the  number  on  the  side  of  the  car.  This 
was  the  equipment  nianber  that  determined 
which  car.  wliich  patrol  car,  was  to  he  on 
each  assigned  district,  and  they  said  that  it 
was  number  10,  And  since  I  liad  worked 
with  J.  D.  in  tills  particular  car.  well.  I 
determined  to  myself  that  with  him  not  an- 
swering, and  t.he  equipment  numijer.  that 
this  was  Officer  Tippit. 

Cronkite.  Tlie  answer  to  this  question  is 
that  he  had  been  sent  to  Oak  Cliff  tav  the  po- 
lice dispatcher.  Opponents  of  the  Warren 
Report  maintain  tiiat  Officer  Tippit  was  shot, 
not  by  Oswald,  but  by  others.  Who  shot  Of- 
ficer 'Tippit?  Eddie  Barker  tallced  to  two  wit- 
nesses v/ho  were  on  the  scene  of  the  Tippit 
murder.  First.  Domingo  Benavldes,  who  was 
at  the  wheel  of  a  truck  across  tite  street 
from  the  scene. 

Domingo  Benavides.  As  I  was  driving  down 
the  street  I  seen  this  police  car.  was  sitting 
here,  and  the  officer  was  getting  out  of  the 
car  and  apparsntly  h.e'd  been  talkiig  to  the 
man  that  was  standing  by  tlie  c.ir.  The  po- 
liceman got  out  of  the  car  and,  as  lie  walked 
past  tiie  windshield  of  the  car,  where  it's 
kind  of  lined  up  over  the  hood  of  the  car, 
where  tills  other  man  shot  him.  And.  of 
course,  he  was  reaching  for  his  gun. 

And  so.  I  was  standing  tliere.  you  know, 
I  mean  sitting  there  in  the  truck,  and  not 
In  no  big  hurry  to  get  out  bec:iuse  I  was 
sitting  tlierc  watching  everything.  This  man 
turned  from  the  car  then,  and  took  a  cou- 
ple of  steps  and.  ns  he  turned  to  walk  away 
I  believe  he  was  luiloadiiig  his  gun.  and  he 
took  the  shells  up  in  his  hand  and.  as  he 
took  o.'l.  he  threv,-  tiiem  in  the  bushes  more 
or  less  like  nothing  really,  trying  to  get  rid 
of  them.  I  guess  he  didn't  figure  he'd  get 
caught  anyway,  .=^0  he  Just  threw  them  in 
the  bushes. 

But  he — as  he  started  to  turn  to  walk 
away,  well,  he  stopped  and  looked  b.iCk  at 
me  and  I  don't  know  if  he  figured,  well,  I'll 
just  let  thif  poor  guy  go,  or  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  or,  you  know,  I'm  not  out  to 
kill  everybody,  just,  you  know,  whoever  gets 
in  my  v.-ay,  I  guess.  I  gave  him  enougli  time 
to  c^t  around  the  house.  Thinking  he  might 
liave  went  in  the  house.  I  set  there  for  maybe 
a  second  or  two  and  then  Jumped  ovtt  of  the 
truck  and  run  over.  As  I  walked  by,  I  didn't 
even  slow  down,  I  seen  the  officer's  dead.  So 
I  just  walked  on- — got  in  the  car  and  I  figured 
that  W'-^uld  be  the  fastest  way — in  fact,  I 
don't  know  why  I  called  him  on  the  radio.  I 
just  figured  now  that  it  was  the  fastest  way 
tc — to  get  a  police  officer  out. 

poMCE  Radio.  Hello  police  operator  isUit- 
Icl.  go  ahead.  Hello,  we've  got  a  shooting  out 
heie.  Where's  it  at?  This  is  th?  police  radio. 
What  location  Is  It  r.t?  Between  Marsalls  and 
Beckley.  It's  :.  police  officer.  Somebody  shot 
him.  What — what — it's  in  a  police  car.  Num- 
ber 10.  Hello,  police  operator,  did  you  get 
thaf  Police  officer.  510  East  Jefl'erson.  Thank 
you.  35.  assl'-t  the  police  .   .  . 
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Barker.  Well,  now,  did  several  other  people 
come  up  later  ^ 

Ben.wtdEo.  Immediately  aften»aras  I 
mean.  It  was  ;u.st — ail  I  hid  to  do  was  — peo- 
ple I  asked  a  block  away  like  Mr.  Callaway, 
he  come  up  and  he  fays,  le:  s  no  ge:  him.  or 
something  And  then  this  cab  pulled  up  r;i?ht 
aft-rxards.  and  so  Callaway  went  over  and 
took  the  guns — the  officers  gun  out  of  his 
hand. 

Bajlkzr.  Callaway  did  go  after  him.  did  he? 

Benavtdes  Yeah.  Callaway  took  off  to  go 
try  to  catch  him 

Ted  Callaway.  Well,  Eddie,  I  v^as  s'..indmg 
on  the  front  porch  of  the  used  car  lot  that  I 
worked  on  here,  and  all  of  a  sudden  I  heard 
some  shooting 

In  fact.  I  heard  five  shots  coming  from  the 
direction  behind  the  lot.  out  on  Tenth  Street 
there  Well.  I  come  running  off  the  side  of  the 
porch  and  out  to  the  .sidewalk  here,  and  I 
looked  up  the  ftreet  and  I  s.iw  this  man  run 
through  this  hedse  up  here  on  the  corner 
And  I  saw  right  away  that  he  had  a  gim  in 
his  hand.  And  he  continued  acroe.s  the  street 
coming  In  this  direction  So  when  he  got 
right  .icross  from  me  over  here,  Just  oh. 
about  30  yards  or  less.  why.  I  cilled  to  him 
and  ;u5t  asked  him,  'Hey,  man,  what  the 
hell's  goln"  on.  fella''"  That's  Just  exactly 
what  I  xond°red.  I  didn't  know  who  it  was  at 
the  time,  of  course  And  he  looked  In  my  di- 
rectlori  and  paused  almost  stopped,  and  said 
something  to  me  but  I  couldn't  make  out 
what  he  said  Bi.it  he  had  this  pistol  In  his 
hand  carrylna;  It  In  what  wi-  used  to  call  In 
the  Marine  Corps  a  raised  pistol  poslrion. 
and  -^--en  he  slowed  down  and  srjrted  walk- 
ing 

T'nen,  I  ran  to  the  corner  if  Tent.^  and 
Patton,  and  when  I  got  there.  I  saw  this 
squad  car  parked  neir  the  curb  .\nd  then  I 
walked  around  in  front  of  the  squad  car  and 
this  policeman  was  lying  In  front  of  the 
squad  car. 

Barker.  Dom,  what  about  those  expended 
shells? 

BcNAViOES  Well,  they  were  looking  all  over 
the  place  for  evidence,  I  guess,  and  taking 
fingerprints  and  what  have  you.  So,  I  guessed 
they  was  going  to  walk  off  and  leave  them, 
you  know,  not  knowing  they  w;is  there.  And 
seeing  that  I  knew  where  they  was  at,  I 
walked  over  and  and  picked  up  a  stick  and 
picked  them  up  and  put  them  In  a  waistcoat 
pocket.  I  think  I  picked  up  two  and  put  *hem 
In  a  waistcoat  pcx-ket  and  then,  as  I  was 
walking  up,  I  picked  the  other  one  up  by 
hand.  I  believe  And  I  picked  them  up  with 
a  stick,  you  know,  to  keep  from  leaving 
fingerprints  on  them,  becaiuse  I  figured  they 
might  need  them 

Cronkfte  The  cartridges  that  Benavides 
picked  up  were  positively  identified  as  being 
fired  In  Oswalds  revolver  But.  only  one  of 
the  four  lead  bullets  removed  from  Officer 
Tlpplt's  body  could  be  positively  identified 
with  that  revolver  by  Illinois  ballistics  Iden- 
tification expert,  Joseph  Nlcol 

NicoL,  In  the  examination  of  the  projec- 
tiles the  tests  and  the^  and  the  evidence 
projectiles  were  not  easily  matched  bec.iuse 
of  a  certain  mechanical  problem  with  the 
weapon.  The-  the  barrel  was  over-sized  for 
the  size  of  the  ammunition  iLsed.  since  this 
was  a  weapon  originally  Intended  for  British 
use  and  It  was  reimported  Into  America, 

This  means  that  the  bullet  Instead  of 
touching  on  all  surfaces  going  down  the 
barrel,  actuallv  wobbles  a  little  bit  as  it  goes 
through  the  barrel  As  a  consequence.  It  i.s 
difficult  to  have  It  strike  the  same  places 
every  time  that  it  goes  through  the  barrel 
So  that  the  -the  match  on  the  on  the 
projectiles  was  extremely  difficult. 

I  did  find,  however,  that  on  the  driving 
edge  of  the  lense  there  were  certain  groups 
of  lines  which  I  could  match  on  one  bullet 
I  wasn't  able  to  Identify  the  others,  although 
there  was  nothing  to  exclude  them  insofar  as 
the  class  characteristics  All  of  them  could 
have  been  fired  In  that  particular  weapon 


C'Bo.vKirE,  One  of  the  bullets  that  killed 
Offl.  er  Tlpplt  was  tired  In  Oswalds  revolver 
The  other  three  could  have  been,  according 
to  the  ballistics  Identification  expert  Ted 
Callaway  went  to  the  police  stitlon  that 
ni-'ht  and  made  a  positive  identification  of 
Oswald  m  a  line-up  But  Mr  Benavides  did 
not  do  so  Eddie  Barker  asked  him  if  he  were 
sure  Oswald  did  the  shooting 

B.ARKER,  Is  there  any  doubt  la  your  mind 
that  Oswald  v^as  the  man  you  had  seen  shoot 
Tlpplt? 

Benavides  No,  sir,  there  was  no  doubt  at 
all.  I  could  even  tell  you  how  h„  combed  his 
hair  and  the  clothes  he  wore  ai  d  what  have 
you,  all  the  details.  And  If  he  had  a  scar  on 
his  face.  I  could  probably  have  told  you 
about  it.  but^you  don't  forget  things  like 
that. 

Cronkite.  The  answer  to  this  question,  de- 
spite the  problem  of  the  ballistic  evidence.  Is 
that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  shot  J    D.  Tlpplt, 

What  of  the  theory  that  Ttppit  a.nually 
knew  Oswald?  It's  not  e.is.y  lo  prove  thit 
someone  did  not  know  sjmeone  else.  But 
every  attempt  to  pm  dov^n  the  rumor  that 
the  two  nien  knew  each  other  has  ended  In 
fjllure  There  Is  nothing  in  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  Tlpplt's  death  to  sug- 
gest any  kind  of  conspiracy  Mrs  Tlpplt  says 
flatly  that  neither  she  nor  her  husband  knew 
Oswald.  Ollicer  Jackson  was  among  Tlpplt's 
closest  friends  and  had  been  for  years,  Eddie 
Barker  put  the  question  to  him 

B,ARKEa   Do  you  have  any  reason  to  believe 

that  Orflce  Tlpplt  knew  Lee  Harvey  Oswald, 

Jackson   I  don't  believe  there  is  a  possible 

connection  at  all    No.  I  don't  think  that  he 

knew  Oswald, 

B\rkeb.  Did  you  know  Oswald  ' 
Jackson.  No.  I  didn't  either. 
Rather  Thirty-rtve  minutes  after  Officer 
Tlpplts  murder  Oswald  was  captured  In  the 
Texas  Theatre  Johnny  Brewer,  a  shoe  clerk, 
had  spotted  him  In  the  doorway,  and  watched 
while  he  slipped  Into  the  theatre.  Brewer 
spoke  to  the  cashier.  She  called  police 

The  next  48  hours  were  tilled  with  con- 
fusion. An  army  of  newsmen  Jammed  Into 
the  Dallas  Police  Building  Oswald  was  pa- 
raded through  the  hall.^,  to  and  from  ques- 
tioning sessions 

Police  Chief  Jesse  Curry  and  District  At- 
torney Henry  Wade  said  repeatedly  they  ex- 
{jected  to  prove  Oswald  guilty,  although  he 
maintained  to  the  last  he  was  not. 

No  record  was  made  of  his  Interrogation. 
Sunday.  Novenibf-r  24th.  the  mob  scene 
continues,  as  Oswald  Is  brought  Into  the 
basement  of  the  Police  Building  for  transfer 
to  the  Jail.  And  then,  In  full  sight  of  millions 
of  television  viewers,  a  man  named  Jack 
Ruby  surges  through  the  crowd  and  shoots 
Lee  Oswald  dead. 

Cronkite  Why^  A  fateful  meeting  of  de- 
ranged minds?  Or  some  twisted  conspiracy? 
Why  did  Ruby  kill  Oswald'' 

Rather.  This  Is  the  world  of  Jack  Ruby. 
A  world  of  neon  and  female  Hesh,  of  bumps 
and  grinds,  and  w.itered  drinks. 

Ruby  operated  a  pair  of  sleezy  nightclubs. 
The  Carousel  and  The  Vegas  In  the  free  and 
easy  atmosphere  that  seemed  to  characterize 
the  boom  city  Ruby  w,ts  al.so  a  hanger-on  of 
the  police,  entenaliUng  off-duty  officers  In 
his  strip  Joints,  often  carrying  sandwiches 
over  to  the  Police  Building  for  his  on-duty 
friends. 

These  are  some  of  the  people  of  Jack  Ruby's 
world— his    roomin.^te.    a    competing    night- 
club  owner,   and    two   of   Jack   Ruby's   girls. 
Mr,    Welnsteln,    why    do    you    think    Jack 
Ruby  shot  Lee  Harvey  Oswald^ 

B\rney  Weinstein  I  think  It  was  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  that  he  really  wanted 
to  make  himself  look  like  a  big  man.  And 
he  thought  that  would  make  him  above 
everybody  else,  that  the  petiple  would  come 
up  and  thank  him  for  it,  that  people  would 
come  around  and  want  to  meet  him  and  want 


to  know  r.im.  "This  Is  the  man  that  shot  the 
man  that  shot  the  President   ' 

Rather.  Why  do  you  think  Jack  st,j: 
Oswald? 

Alice.  Oh.  I  think  that  It  was  mostly  &a 
Impulsive  act.  And  Jack  also.  I  believe,  felt 
thai  so  many  people  at  the  time  were  say;r.g 
"They  ought  to  kill  him,"  and  this  and  that 
that  he — In  my  personal  opinion,  Jact 
thought  this  would  Just  bring  him  a— a  sen- 
sational amount  of  business,  .ind  he  would 
Ju.st  really  be  a  hero. 

Ratheh.  Diana,  why  do  you  think  Jaci 
shot  Oswald? 

Diana.  I  think  that  he  came  down  there 
Just  to  see  what  was  going  on,  and  when  he 
saw  that  sneer  on  Oswald's  face — that's  all 
it  would  take  to  sn<ip  Jack,  the  w.u  Oswalds 
mouth  was  curled  up.  you  could  even  see  ;: 
In  the  picture  I  think  when  he  saw  that  look 
was  when  he  decided  to  shoot  him.  Not  whtii 
he  was  coming  down.  And  I  think  he  did  It 
because  he  thout;ht  that  It  w.is  a  service  tc 
his  country,  In  his  way  of  thinking  That  Wis 
the  way  he  thoueht. 

George  Senator.  I  dont  believe  that  Jaci 
Ruby  ever  took  any  secrets  to  his  grave  I  ve 
been — I've  been  around  him  too  long,  and 
I've  lived  with  him  too  long.  And  I'm  cer- 
tain he  told  the  truth  right  up  until  he 
death.  And  I  never  can  be — and  111  never 
be  convinced  otherwise.  There  Is  nothing  he 
ever  hid  The  public  knew  everything  he  ever 
said,  or  heard, 

Cronkite  Jack  Ruby  was  convicted  of  the 
murder  of  Oswiild,  but  the  conviction  wis 
reversed  by  an  Appeals  Court  which  held  thy. 
an  fUleged  confession  should  not  have  be«L 
admitted. 

Ruby  died  six  months  ago  of  cancer,  nuin- 
talnlng  to  the  last  that  he  wiis  no  conspira- 
tor, that  he  had  killed  Oswald  out  of  .ir^e: 
and  a  desire  to  shield  Jacqueline  Kennecy 
from  the  ordeal  of  a  Ulal  at  which  she  wxjic 
have  hivd  to  appear  as  a  witness 

Dallas  police  had  aierted  the  pre.';s  thit  &• 
wald  would  be  moved  to  the  County  Jii. 
shortly  after  10:00  AAI  on  November  24:i 
That  departure  was  delayed.  Yet  a  rece;?: 
shows  that  Ruby  was  sending  a  money  order 
to  one  of  his  strippers  from  a  Western  Uaicn 
office  across  from  the  courthouse  at  II  1" 
AM,  when  .myone  premeditating  murder  it 
the  cou.-thouse  basement  would  already  have 
stationed  himself  there.  In  fact.  It  was  prob- 
ably the  activity  around  the  courthouse  en- 
trance which  caught  Jack  Ruby  s  eye  as  he 
left  the  Western  Union  office  Ruby  was 
carrying  a  pistol  because  he  was  carrf.c? 
money.  He  was  accustomed  to  wander  in  aci 
out  of  the  Police  Building  at  will. 

The  Oswald  murder  today  still  appears  tc 
have  been  not  a  conspiracy,  but  an  Impulse— 
meaningless  violence  born  of  meanmgleK 
violence. 

But  the  most  recent,  most  spectacular  de- 
velopment In  the  Oswald  case  involves  the 
C.I  A.  It  Involves,  too.  the  spectacular  Dis- 
trict Attorney  of  New  Orleans,  a  man  thet 
call  the  Jolly  Green  Giant.  It  Involves  at 
arrest,  hypnotism,  truth  serum,  bribery 
charges,  and,  for  the  first  time,  an  outline  C 
a  coiusplracy.  It  certainly  accounts  for  there- 
cent  national  upsurge  of  suspicion  concern- 
ing the  conclusions  of  the  Warren  Repo.'t 
And  It  raises  a  new  question:  Was  the 
assiusslnatlon  plotted  In  New  Orleans? 

Mike  Wallace  reports. 

Wallace.  New  Orleans  District  Attorney 
Jim  Garrison  quietly  began  his  own  Investi- 
gation of  the  assassination  last  fall.  In  » 
sense,  he  picked  up  where  the  Warren  Com- 
mission had  left  off.  Warren  Investigators 
questioned  a  number  of  people  In  New  Cff- 
leans  after  the  assassination,  and  they  i^^^"^ 
to  Implicate  any  of  them.  But  the  more  C^r- 
rlson  went  back  over  old  ground  apparen'-'j? 
the  more  fascinated  he  became  with  t« 
possibility  that  a  plot  to  kill  President  K«- 
nedv  actually  began  In  New  Orleans.  W 
the  time  the  story  of  his  Investigation  bro« 
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four  months  ago  he  seemed  supremely  confi- 
dent that  he  could  make  a  case,  that  he  had 
solved  the  assassination. 

Garrison.  Because  I  certainly  wouldn't  say 
with  confidence  that  we  would  make  arrests 
and  have  convictions  afterwards  If  I  did  not 
know  that  we  had  solved  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy  beyond  any  shadow  of  a 
doubt.  I  can't  Imagine  that  people  would 
think  that— that  I  would  guess  and  say  some- 
thing like  that  rashly.  There's  no  question 
about  It.  We  know  what  cities  were  Involved, 
we  know  how  it  was  done  In — In  the  essen- 
tial respects.  We  know  the  key  Individuals  In- 
volved. And  were  In  the  process  of  develop- 
ing evidence  now.  I  thought  I  made  that 
clear  days  ago. 

W.vllace.  He  shocked  New  Orleans  four 
months  .ago  by  arresting  the  socially  promi- 
nent  Clay  Shaw,  former  director  of  the  New 
Orleans  International  Trade  Mart. 

Garrison's  charge  was  that  Shaw  had  con- 
spired with  two  other  men  to  plot  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Kennedy.  Garrison  said 
siiaw  had  known  David  Ferrle,  an  eccentric 
former  airline  pilot  who  was  found  dead  a 
week  before  Garrison  had  planned  to  arrest 
him.  Incidentally,  the  coroner  said  Ferrle 
died  of  natural  causes.  But  Garrison  called  It 
suicide. 

He  said  Shaw  also  knew  Lee  Harvey  Oswald; 
that  Ferrle,  Oswald,  and  Shaw  met  one  night 
In  the  summer  of  1963  and  plotted  the  Presl- 
dents  death.  Clay  Shaw  said  It  was  all 
fantastic. 

Sh.wv.  I  am  completely  Innocent  of  any 
such  charges.  I  have  not  conspired  with  any- 
one, at  any  time,  or  any  place,  to  murder 
our  late  and  esteemed  President  John  P. 
Kennedy,  or  any  other  Individual.  I  have 
always  had  only  the  highest  and  utmost 
respect  and  admiration  for  Mr.  Kennedy. 

The  charges  filed  against  me  have  no 
foundation  In  fact  or  In  law.  I  have  not  been 
apprised  of  the  basis  of  these  fantastic 
charges,  and  assimie  that  In  due  course  I  will 
be  furnished  with  this  Information,  and  will 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  prove  my 
innocence. 

I  did  not  know  Harvey  Lee  Oswald,  nor 
did  I  ever  see  or  talk  with  him,  or  anyone 
who  knew  him  at  any  time  in  my  life. 

Wallace.  A  preliminary  hearing  for  Shaw 
was  held  two  weeks  after  his  arrest.  The 
hearing  was  complete  with  a  surprise 
mystery  witness,  Perry  Raymond  Russo, 
twenty-flve-year-old  Insurance  salesman, 
and  friend  of  the  late  David  Ferrle.  Through 
three  days  of  Intense  cross-examination 
Russo  held  doggedly  to  his  story,  that  he 
himself  had  been  present  when  Shuw,  Perrie, 
and  Oswald  plotted  the  Kennedy  assassina- 
tion. Russo  admitted  at  the  hearing  that  he 
had  been  hypnotized  three  times  by  Garri- 
son men. 

A  writer  for  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
said  he  read  transcripts  of  what  went  on  at 
those  sessions.  The  writer  suggested  that 
Russos  entire  performance  at  the  hearing 
was  the  product  of  post-hypnotic  suggestion. 
Clay  Shaw  was  ordered  held  for  trial.  It  could 
be  months  before  the  trial  actually  takes 
place. 

Meanwhile,  various  news  organizations 
have  reported  serious  charges  against  Jim 
Garrison  and  his  staff,  alleging  bribery,  in- 
timidation, and  efforts  to  plant  and /or  manu- 
facture evidence  against  Shaw.  Last  month 
Newsweek  Magazine  said  Garrison's  office  had 
tried  to  bribe  Alvln  Beauboeuf,  the  twenty- 
one-year-old  former  friend  of  David  Ferrle. 
Beauboeuf,  the  magazine  said,  was  offered 
three  thousand  dollars  to  supply  testimony 
that  would  shore  up  the  conspiracy  charge 
against  Shaw. 

Garrison  promptly  released  an  affidavit 
Beauboeuf  had  signed.  The  affidavit  said  no 
one  working  for  Garrison  had  ever  asked 
Beauboeuf  to  tell  anything  but  the  truth. 

Subsequently.  New  Orleans  police  Investi- 
gated the  Beauboeuf  charge  and  said  Garri- 


son's men  had  been  falsely  accused.  But  that 
was  Just  the  beginning.  Three  more  bribery 
accusations  have  since  come  to  light,  two  In- 
volving Louisiana  prison  Inmates,  one  Involv- 
ing a  nightclub  and  Turkish  Bath  operator. 
In  each  of  those  cases  the  charges  that  re- 
wards were  offered  In  return  for  allegedly 
false  testimony  or  other  help  that  would 
Implicate  Clay  Shaw.  We  will  hear  Garrison's 
comment  on  those  charges  later  In  the  broad- 
cast. 

Meanwhile.  Garrison  has  gone  on  to  In- 
clude Jack  Ruby  In  the  alleged  conspiracy 
Involving  Shaw  and  Lee  Harvey  Oswald.  Gar- 
rison says  Jack  Ruby's  unlisted  telephone 
number  In  1963  appears  In  code  In  address 
books  belonging  to  Shaw  and  Oswald.  He  says 
both  books  note  the  Dallas  Post  Office  box 
number  11906.  Ruby's  unlisted  phone  num- 
ber was  WHltehall-1  5601.  And  Garrison  fur- 
nished a  complicated  formula  for  converting 
PO  11906  to  WH-1  5601. 

Louisiana  Senator  Russell  Long,  appearing 
on  Face  the  Nation  a  few  days  later,  explained 
how  the  code  works. 

Long.  So  if  you  take  the  P  and  the  O,  and 
you  use  a  telephone  dial,  P  gives  you  seven, 

0  gives  you  six.  You  add  seven  and  six  to- 
gether and  you  get  thirteen.  Then  you  take 
the  19106,  and  you  work  on  a  A  B  C  D  E  F — 
the  ABODE  basis,  so  you  put  A — A  falls — 
comes  ahead  of  E.  Then  you  put  D  behind  C. 
And  you  reconstruct  the  numbers,  and 
that — and  then  you  subtract  thirteen  hun- 
dred, which  you  got  for  the  P  O,  and  that 
gives  you  Ruby's  unlisted  telephone  number. 

Wall.\ce.  A  Dallas  businessman  named 
Lee  Odom  had  that  Dallas  Post  Office  box 
for  a  while  In  1966.  He  said  he  didn't  know 
how  the  number  got  In  Oswald's  addre-3 
book,  but  he  could  explain  how  it  got  In 
Shaw's.  Odom  said  he  met  Shaw  when  he 
went  to  New  Orleans  looking  for  a  place  to 
hold  a  bloodless  bullfight. 

Odom.  When  I  got  to  New  Orleans,  and 

1  got  there — It  was  late,  and  so  I  wanted  to 
see  what  New  Orleans— my  first  trip  to  New- 
Orleans.  And  I  went  to  Pat  O'Brien's,  and 
that's  where  I  met  Mr.  Shaw.  I  was  sitting, 
drinking  at  the  bar,  and  he  was  sitting  next 
to  me,  and  I  got  to  talking  to  him  about 
the— If  he  thought  a  bullfight  might  go  over 
good  In — In  New  Orleans.  And  he  said  that  he 
thought  It  would,  and  we  Introduced  each 
other.  He  was  in  the  real  estate  business, 
and  said  he  might  be  able  to  help  me.  So 
the  next  day,  why,  we  had  lunch  together, 
and  tried  to  find  out  about  a  place  to  have 
a  bullfight.  Made  two  or  three  phone  calls, 
and — we  didn't  find  any  place.  So  when  I  got 
ready  to  leave  there,  I  give  him  my  name  and 
my  box  number,  V7hlch  I  saw  him  write  in 
his  little  book.  And  I  never  heard  from  him 
after  that.  But  that's  bow  the  number  got 
in  the  book- 

Wallace.  The  number  19106  does  appear 
In  Oswald's  address  book,  although  some  say 
the  letters  In  front  of  It  are  not  P  O.  but 
Russian  letters.  No  one  knows  when  Oswald 
made  the  entry. 

Garrison  has  expanded  the  scope  of  his 
charges  to  Include  not  only  a  Shaw-Oswald- 
Ruby  link,  but  the  CI.A.  as  well.  Further. 
G.arrlson  says  he  knows  that  five  anti- 
Castro  Cuban  guerrUlas,  not  Lee  Harvey  Os- 
wald, killed  President  Kennedy.  He  says  the 
C.I.A.  is  concealing  both  the  names  and  the 
whereabouts  of  the  Cubans. 

In  an  Interview  with  Bob  Jones  of  WWL- 
TV.  New  Orleans,  he  discussed  proof  that  the 
guerrillas  were  there  at  Dealey  Plaza  in  Dal- 
las. 

Garrison.  We  have  even  located  photo- 
graphs In  which  we  can — we  have  found 
the — the  men  behind  the  grassy  knoll,  and 
the — and  the  stone  wall,  before  they  dropped 
completely  out  of  sight.  There  were  five  of 
them.  Three  behind  the  stone  wall,  and  two 
behind  the  grassy  knoll.  And  they're  not 
quite  out  of  sight.  And  they've  been  lo- 
cated In  other  photographs,  by  process   of 


bringing  them  out.  Although  they're  not 
distinct  enough  you  can  make  an  identifi- 
cation from  their  faces. 

Wallace  This  is  one  of  the  photographs 
GarrLson  is  talking  about,  shown  first  with 
an  overlay.  Those  roughly-drawn  figures  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page  could  be  the  men 
Garrison  believes  he  sees  through  the  little 
holes  at  the  top.  Now  we  remove  the  overlay 
to  see  the  photograph  itself — a  hazy  blowup 
of  an  area  from  a  larger  picture.  If  there 
are  men  up  there  behind  the  wall,  they 
definitely  cannot  be  seen  with  the  naked 
eye. 

I  asked  Garrison  If  he  would  sort  It  all  out, 
if  he  could  summarize  his  Investigation,  and 
put  it  In  perspective. 

Garrison.  About  the  New  Orleans  part.  I 
don't  like  to  sound  coy.  but  it  Is  Impossible 
to  talk  about  the  New  Orleans  details  with- 
out touching  somehow  on  the  case.  And  I'm 
not  going  to  take  any  chances  about  reflect- 
ing on  Mr.  Shaw,  or  this  case.  We've  worked 
too  hard  for  me  to  ruin  it  by  casual  comment. 

Wall.^ce.  Four  months  ago  you  said  that 
you  had  solved  the  assassination.  At  that 
tim.e  you  didn't  even  know  Perry  Russo. 
And  yet  Perry  Russo,  It  turns  out,  is  your 
mainwitness  in  the  preliminary  hearing. 

G,^p.?.i^on.  Right. 

Wall.vce  Is  he  still  your  main  witness? 

G.ARRISON.  No. 

Wallace.  Are  there  others? 

Garrison.  No.  There  are  others,  and  I  would 
not  describe  Perry  Russo  as  the  main  wit- 
ness. But  let  me  say  this,  that  the  major 
part  of  our  case,  up  to  that  time,  was  cir- 
cumstantial. Again,  I  don't  want  to  touch 
in  any  way  on  the  case  against  the  de- 
fendant, but  we  knew  months  before  that 
the  key  people  Involved  but  there  was  no 
basis  for  moving  at  that  time. 

Wallace.  You  say  that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald 
did  not  kill  President  Kennedy.  Who,  then, 
did  kill  him? 

Garrison.  Well,  first  of  all.  If  I  knew  the 
names  of  the  Individuals  behind  the  grassy 
knoll,  where  we  know  they  were  and  the 
stone  wall,  I  certainly  would  not  tell  you,  and 
couldn't  here.  There  Is  no  question  about 
the  fact  they  were  there.  There's  no  question 
in  our  minds  what  the  dominant  race  of 
these  Individuals  was.  And  there's  no  ques- 
tion about  the  motive.  In  the  course  of  time 
we  will  have  the  names  of  every  one  of  them. 
The  reason  for  Officer  Tlpplt's  murder  Is 
simply  this:  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
get  rid  of  the  decoy  in  the  case — Lee  Osw-ald 
.  .  .  Lee  Oswald.  Now,  In  order  to  get  rid  of 
him — so  that  he  would  not  later  describe  the 
people  involved  in  this,  they  had  what  I  think 
is  a  rather  clever  plan.  It's  well-known  that 
police  officers  react  violently  to  the  murder 
of  a  police  officer.  All  they  did  was  arrange 
for  an  officer  to  be  sent  out  to  Tenth  Street, 
and  when  Officer  Tlpplt  arrived  there  he  was 
murdered,  with  no  other  reason  than  that. 
Now.  after  he  was  murdered,  Oswald  was 
pointed  to.  sitting  In  the  back  of  the  Texas 
Theatre  where  he'd  been  told  to  wait,  ob- 
viously. 

Now.  the  Idea  was,  quite  apparently,  that 
Oswald  would  be  killed  In  the  Texas  Theatre 
when  he  arrived,  because  he'd  killed  a  "blue- 
coat."  That's  the  way  the  officers  In  New 
Orleans  use  the  phrase.  "He  killed  a  blue- 
coat."  But  the  Dallas  police,  at  least  the  ar- 
resting Dallas  police,  fooled  them  because 
they  had,  apparently,  too  much  humanity  in 
them,  and  they  did  not  kill  him. 

Wallace.  All  right,  there  Is  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald  at  the  back  of  the  Texas  Theatre — 
then  what? 

Garrison.  Well,  then  notification  Is  gotten 
to  the  police  of  this  suspicious  man  in  the 
back  of  the  theatre,  and  you  know  the  rest. 
But  the — the  Dallas  police,  apparently,  at 
least  the  arresting  police  officers,  had  more 
humanity  In  them  than  the  planners  had  In 
mind.  And  this  Is  the  first  point  at  which  the 
plan  did  not  work  completely.  So  Oswald  was 
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not  killed  there  He  was  arrested  This  left 
a  problem,  because  If  Lee  Oswuld  stayed  alive 
long  enough,  obviously  he  would  name  names 
and  talk  about  this  thing  that  he'd  been 
drawn   Into.   It    wa-s    netessarv    to   kill    him 

Wallace.  Thafs  where  Jaclc  Ruby  comes 
Into  the  picture 

Gamison.  Thafs  right.  It  was  necessary 
for  one  of  the  people  Involved  to  kill  him. 

Wallace.  Mr  Oarrlson.  obviously  were  not 
going  to  try  the  rase  of  Clay  Shaw  here  on 
television,  but  some  people,  some  Journalists 
and  others,  have  charged  that  you  have  tried 
to  bribe,  to  hypnotize  to  dru<  witnesses  In 
order  to  prove   your  case  against   Shaw. 

Oarjusom.  That's  right  I  understand  that 
the  latest — lates:  news  bv  a  New  York  Times 
writer  Is  that  we  otTered  in  L.iince  f  heroin 
and  three  months'  vacation  to  one— as  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  Is  part  of  our  incen- 
tive program  for  convicts.  We  also  have  six 
weeks  In  the  Bihamas.  and  we  give  them 
some  LSD  to  get  there. 

This — this— this  attitude  of  skepticism  on 
the  part  of  the  press  is  an  astonishing  thing 
to  me,  and  a  new  thing  to  me  They  have  a 
problem  with  my  office  And  one  of  the  prob- 
lems Is  that  we  have  no  political  appoint- 
ments Most  of  our  men  are  selected  by 
reoomniendatlons  of  deans  of  law  schools. 
Thev  work  9  00  to  5  00,  and  we  have  a 
highly  professional  office,  I  think  one  of  the 
best  in  the  country.  So  they're  reduced  to 
making  up  these  flctl^ns  We  have  not  In- 
timidated a  witnei.5  since  the  day  I  came 
in  ofBce. 

W.\LLAtE.  One  question  Is  asked  ftg:iln  and 
again  Whv  doesn't  Jim  Oarrlson  give  his 
Information,  it  it  is  valid  information,  why 
doesn't  he  give  It  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.' Now  that  everything  Is  out  In  the 
open  the  C  I  .\  could  h:\rdly  stand  in  your 
way  again,  could  they?  Why  don't  you  take 
this  information  th.it  vou  have  and  cooperate 
with   the  Federal   Government? 

O.ARRisoN  Well,  that  would  be  one  ap- 
proach, MUe.  Or  I  could  take  my  hies  and 
take  them  up  ^n  the  Mississippi  River  Bridge 
and  throw  them  la  the  river.  It'd  be  about 
the  same  result. 

Wallace,  You  mean,  they  Just  don't  wan! 
any  ither  solution  from  that  In  the  War- 
ren Report' 

Garrison.  Well.  Isn't  that  kind  of  obvious? 
Where  do  you  think  that  pressure's  coming 
from  that  prevent.s  witnesses  and  defend- 
ants from  bei:i2  brought  back  to  our  state? 

Wallace.  Where  is  that  pressure  coming 
from? 

G.KRHisoN,  It's  coming  from  'Washington, 
obviously. 

Wallace.  For  what  reason'' 

Garrison.  Because  there  are  Individuals  In 
Washington  who  do  not  want  the  truth  about 
the  Kennedy  murder  to  come  out. 

Wallace.  Where  are  those  individuals''  Are 
thev  ;n  the  White  House''  Are  they  In  the 
C.I.'a.?  Are  they  In  the  FBI  ?  Where  are 
they? 

0.«.p?.LsoN.  I  think  the  probability  Is  that 
you'll  fina  them  in  the  Ju.stlce  Department 
and    the   Central    Intelligence   Agency. 

Wallace.  You're  asking  a  good  mijny  ques- 
tions, but  you  haven't  got  the  answers  to 
those  questions.  'You  have  a  theory  as  to 
why  Indeed  the  President  might  have  been 
assassinated  by  a  group  of  dissidents.  .  .  . 

Garrison,  No.  Your  statement  Is  incorrect. 
We  hr^ve  more  than  a  theory.  We  have  con- 
versations about  the  assassination  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  it  does 
not  Include  only  the  conversation  brought 
out  at  the  preliminary  hearing. 

We  have  money  passed,  with  regard  to  the 
assassination  of  the  F'resldent  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  Individuals  ln%-oIved  In  the 
planning.  And  we  can  make  the  case  com- 
pletely. I  can't  make  any  more  comments 
about  the  ca.se.  except  to  say  anybody  that 
thinks  lt'8  Just  a  theory  is  going  to  be  aw- 
fully surprised  when  It  comes  to  trial. 


W'ALLAtE  Ciarrl.son  says  Clay  Shaw  used  the 
alias  Clay  Bertrand.  or  Clem  Bertrand,  At 
-Shaw's  preliminary  hearing  Perry  Russo 
testified  th.U  Shaw  usetl  the  name  Clem 
Bertrand  the  night  of  the  alleged  meeting  to 
plot  the  assassination.  It  was  obviously  a 
crucial  point  In  Garrison's  presentation  at 
that  hearing 

But  a  week  ago  NBC  said  It  has  discovered 
that  Clay  Bertrand  Is  not  Clay  Shaw  NBC 
said  the  man  who  uses  that  alias  Is  a  New 
Orleans  hcjmosexual.  whose  real  name — not 
disclosed  In  the  broadcast — has  been  turned 
over  to  the  Justice  Department, 

Cronkite  Garrison's  problems  multiplied 
yesterday.  His  chief  aide,  William  Gurvlch. 
who  conferred  recently  with  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy,  abruptly  resigned. 

Gurvlch  was  questioned  by  Bill  Reed  News 
Director  of  WWLr-TV.  New  Orle.ins.  and  CBS 
News  reporter  Edward  Rabel 

R.\BEr.  Mr  Gurvlch.  why  did  you  resign  as 
Mr.  Garrison's  chief  aide  In  this  investiga- 
tion? 

GrRVicii.  I  was  very  dissatisfied  with  the 
way  the  investigation  was  being  conducted, 
and  I  saw  no  reason  for  the  Investigation — 
and  decided  that  If  the  Job  of  an  Investigator 
Is  to  find  the  truth,  then  I  was  to  find  It.  I 
found  It.  And  this  led  to  my  resignation. 

Rabel    Well,  what  then  is  the  truth? 

GL•R^fCH.  The  truth,  as  I  see  It.  Is  that  Mr. 
Shaw  should  never  have  been  arrested. 

Rabel  Why  did  you  decide  to  see  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy? 

GrRvtcH.  Ed.  I  went  to  Senator  Kennedy 
because  he  was  a  brother  of  the  late  President 
Kennedy,  to  tell  him  we  could  shed  no  light 
on  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  not  to  be 
hoping  for  such.  After  I  told  him  that,  he  ap- 
peared to  be  rather  disgusted  to  think  that 
someone  was  exploiting  his  brother's  death, 
and — by  bringing  It  up.  over  and  over  again, 
and  doing  what  has  been  done  In  this  Investi- 
gation. 

Ree3,  There's  been  talk  of  allegations,  of 
wrong-doing,  of  coercion,  of  possible  bribery 
on  the  part  of  investigator? — of  certain  In- 
vestigators for  the  District  Attorney.  To  your 
kno'wledge.  are  these  allegutlona  true? 

Gl-rvich.  Unquestionably,  things  have  hap- 
pened In  the  District  Attorney's  OflHce  that 
definitely  warrants  an  Inves'tigatlon  by  the 
Parish  Grand  Jury,  as  well  as  the  Federal 
Grand  Jury. 

Refd.  Would  you  say  these  methods  were 
lllegaP 

GuHVirH.  I  would  sny  very  Illegal,  and  un- 
ethical. 

Reed.  Can  you  give  us  any  specifics? 

GuRvicH.  I  would  rattier  save  th.ii  for  the 
Grai^d  Juries.  Bill,  if  I  may. 

Reed.  Is  this  ou  the  part  of  Just  one  or 
two  investigators,  or  does  It  Involve  the  whole 
staff,  or  perhaps  Mr,  G-irrison  .  .  . 

GURVicH.  It  Involves  more  ih^u  two  people, 

Refd,  More  than  two  people.  Do  you  be- 
lieve Mr.  Garrison  had  knowledge  of  these 
activities? 

GmvtCH.  Yeah — of  course,  he  did.  He  or- 
dered It, 

Reed.  He  ordered  It? 

Gvr'.vicH.  He  ordered  It    'V?s,  sir. 

Rabel.  Why  did  he  feel  it  was  necessary  to 
order  such  activities? 

Gi-RvicH  That  I  cannot  explain  I  am  not 
a  psychiatrist. 

Reed  Mr  Garrison  said  the  C  I  .A  has  at- 
tempted to  block  his  Investigation      .  , 

OvRVtcH  His  purpoje  for  bringing  the 
CI  A,  in,  3111,  Is  this  .^s  he  put  it,  they  can't 
afford  to  answer  He  can  say  what  he  damn 
well  pleases  about  th.i"  agency,  and  they'll 
never  reply. 

Cronkite,  Mr.  Garrison  !<:.  the  only  critic 
who  has  been  In  a  position  to  act  on  his 
beliefs  He  has  brought  Clay  Shaw  before  the 
courts  of  Louisiana,  and  until  that  ca.se  Is 
tried  we  cannot,  with  propriety,  go  deep  Into 
the  details  of  the  evidence,  or  reach  any  final 


conclusions  concerning  the  case  or  the  a;. 
legations  concerning  Clay  Sh;»w. 

Mr.  Garrison's  public  statements,  however 
— and  there's  been  no  shortage  of  them— are 
fair  targets  They  have  consistently  promisfd 
startling  proof,  but  until  the  trial  Mr,  Gar- 
rison's promises  remain  Just  that,  and  can- 
not be  tested 

But  the  whole  atmosphere  t.f  his  investiga- 
tions, and  the  charges  thut  have  been  made 
by  news  organizations  concerning  it,  are  no: 
such  as  to  inspire  confidence.  It  ni.iy  be  thi: 
Garrison  will  finally  show  that  there  was  a 
lun.itlc  fringe  In  dark  and  devious  ccr,- 
splracy.  But,  so  far,  he  has  shown  us  noth- 
ing to  link  the  events  he  aller;es  to  have 
t.iken  place  in  New  Orleans,  and  the  events 
we  know  to  have  taken  place  in  Dallas, 

Those  events,  events  surroundlne  the  as- 
sassination itself,  we  have  now  examined  to 
the  best  of  cur  ability.  On  Sunday  night  we 
considered  whether  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  had 
shot  the  President.  We  concluded  that  he 
had.  La^t  night  we  asked  if  there  was  more 
than  one  assassin.  We  concluded  there  ivas 
not,  and  that  Oswald  w:is  .i  sole  assassin. 

Tonight  we've  asked  If  there  was  a  r,;r.- 
spiracy  Involving  perhaps  Officer  Tippit,  J?.:i 
Ruby,  or  other?.  The  answer  here  c.innot  be 
as  firm  a.s  our  other  answers,  p,irtiy  because 
of  the  difficulty,  cited  In  the  W.'irren  Re- 
port, of  proving  something  did  not  happen 
But  partly,  too,  because  there  remair.s  3 
question  as  to  Just  what  Jim  Garrison  ■xi':. 
produce  in  that  New  Orleans  courtroom. 

But  on  the  ba.sls  of  the  evidence  now  in 
hand  at  least,  we  still  can  find  no  convinc- 
ing Indication  of  such  a  conspiracy  If  we  pvt 
those  three  conclusions  together,  they  seem 
to  CBS  News  to  tell  Just  one  story— Lee 
Hnney  Oswald,  alone,  and  for  reasons  all  his 
own,  shot  and  killed  President  Kennedy  It 
Is  too  much  to  expect  that  the  critics  of  the 
Warren  Report  will  be  satisfied  with  the 
conclusion  CBS  News  has  reached,  any  more 
than  they  were  satisfied  with  the  conclu- 
sions the  Commission  reached. 

Mark  Lane,  for  example,  the  most  vci:»l  of 
all  the  critics,  has  a  theory  of  his  own. 

Bill  Stout.  If  you  would  give  us.  briefly, 
Mr,  Lane,  your  version  of  what  happened 
there  that  day. 

Lane.  Well.  I  think — if  I  can  use  this  model, 
I  think  the  evidence  Indicates — of  course,  the 
car  came  down  M.^'in.  up  here,  and  down  to 
Elm  Street,  and  wr>s  approximately  here  when 
the  first  shot  was  fired.  The  first  sliot  struck 
the  President  in  the  back  of  the  right 
shoulder,  according  to  the  FBI.  report,  and 
indicates  therefore  that  It  came  from  some 
place  in  the  rcir — which  Includes  the  pofEi* 
bility  of  It  coming  from  the  Book  Depository 
Building, 

The  second  bullet  struck  the  President  in 
the  throat  from  the  front,  came  from  behind 
this  wooden  fence,  high  up  on  a  grn.^sy  kr.oll 
Two  more  bullets  were  fired,  Oiie  ,'=truck  the 
Elm — the  Main  Street  curb,  and  caused  son'.e 
concrete,  or  lead,  to  scatter  up  and  strike  1 
spectator  n.med  James  Tague  In  the  face. 
Another  bxillet,  fired  from  the  re,ir,  strucit 
Governor  Connally  In  the  back,  .^s  the  lim- 
ousliie  moved  up  to  appro.ximately  this  point, 
another  bullet  was  fired  from  the  right  front, 
struck  the  President  in  the  head,  drove  him— 
his  body,  to  the  left  and  to  the  rear,  and 
drove  a  portion  of  his  skull  b.ickward,  to  the 
left  and  to  the  rear.  Five  bullets,  fired  from 
at  least  two  different  directions,  the  result 
of  a  conspiracy. 

Cronkite,  An  even  more  elaborate  .iccount 
Is  given  by  William  Turner,  a  former  F3l 
agent,  who  has  become  a  warm  supporter  of 
District  Attorney  Gfirrison. 

TuR.NEB.  Now.  what  happened  there  was 
that  the  Keni»edy  motorcade  comliig  do'*n 
there,  the  Kennedy  limousine  -there  were 
shots  from  the  rear,  from  either  the  Dall'" 
School  Book  Depository  Building,  or  the  Dell 
Mart,  or  the  courthouse;  and  there  were  shots 
from  the  grassy  knoll.  This  Is  trlangulation. 
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There  is  no  escape  from  It.  ii  it's  properly 
executed. 

I  think  that  the  massive  head  wound, 
»!iere  :he  President's  head  was  literally 
blown  apart,  came  from  a  quartering  angle 
or.  the  grassy  knoll.  The  bullet  was  a  low 
velocity  d'aix.-Uum  mercury  fulminate  hollcw- 
iiose,  which  were  outlawed  by  The  Hague 
Convention,  but  which  are  used  by  para- 
military groups,  Ar.d  that  the  whole  reaction 
16  very'  consistent  to  this  kind  of  weapon. 
Tixat  he  w.is  struck,  and  his  heud — doesn't 
g3  directly  b.ick  tills  way.  but  It  goes  back 
,uid  over  this  v\ay,  which  would  (3e  consistent 
with  tjie  shot  from  that  direction,  and  New- 
ton's L,iW  ol  Motion. 

.No'*.  I  feel  aLso  that  the  e.scupe  was  very 
simple  Number  one.  using  a  revolver  or  a 
jiistol.  the  aholls  do  not  eject,  Ihey  don't  even 
have  to  bother  to  pick  up  their  discharged 
shells.  Number  two.  iliey  can  slip  put  the 
gun  under  their  co.ii,  and  when  everybody 
c.ixes  surging  up  there  they  can  Ju.st  say, 
■He  went  thi:t-a-way."  Very  simple.  lu  fact, 
its  so  simple  that  it  probably  happened  that 
way. 

Crcnu.te  In  the  light  of  what  we  have 
e.\posed  over  the  past  three  evenings,  It's 
dil!!cult  to  take  such  versions  bcnously.  But 
unquestionably  there  are  those  who  will  do 
so,  and  it  is  their  privilege. 

Our  own  task  is  not  yet  over.  We  must 
still  ask  whether  the  Warren  Commission 
did  all  th.it  was  asked  of  it.  whether  other 
arms  of  the  government  acted  as  they  should 
have  acted,  whether  another  commission 
might  cast  new  light  upon  the  assassination. 
We  must  .isk  also  whether  there  are  funda- 
mental and  profound  human  reasons  for  the 
I'.-ara  of  d.sbelief  that  surrounds  the  War- 
ren Report.  We  will  deal  with  all  those  mat- 
ters tomorrow  night,  in  the  last  portion  of 
this  inquiry. 

But  this  is  a  natural  moment  to  pause, 
and  to  sum  up  what  we  think  we  have 
learned. 

Daa,  you  were  In  Deidey  Plaza  on  the  day 
cl  the  .issassination.  You've  beeii  back  there 
several  times  since,  when  we  did  the  first 
W.irre.n  Report,  and  now  in  recent  days  to 
prep.ire  this  report.  You've  been  up  in  that 
windciw.  We've  looked  out  that  window  with 
you  But,  subjectively,  what  is  the  Oswald- 
eye  view  of   tiie   assassination  site? 

Rather,  It  was  an  easy  shot.  A  much 
e.uier  shot  than  even  U  looks  in  our  pictures. 
The  range  was  such,  the  angle  was  such, 
that  it  did  not  take  an  expert  shot,  one  man. 
to  do  what  the  'VVarren  Commission  says  was 
done  from  there. 

Crcniute.  Eddie,  as  News  D. rector  of  our 
eiteemcd  affiliate.  KRLD TV  in  Dallas,  you've 
been  right  in  the  vortex  of  this  thing  since 
the  inument  of  the  assassination.  What 
about  the  people  of  Dall.vs  themselves?  Do 
ihey  agree  with  the  \V..rren  Commibsion  Re- 
port, 

Barker,  Waller,  I  think  tiiat  on  a  cross- 
section  b.tsis.  the  percentage  th.it  h.id  some 
doubt  about  it  would  be  abmr  what  it  would 
|je  across  the  country.  Certainly  there  are 
pejpie  who  have  some  doubts  about  it.  But 
most  of  the  douiKers.  I  think,  are  those  who 
come  to  Dallas,  and  who  come  into  our 
newsroom,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  They  bring 
a  lot  of  questions.  But  so  far  none  of  them 
have  brought    any   answers, 

Cronkite.  That's  the  problem  we  all  have, 
isn't  it;  And  let  me  ask  each  of  you  in  turn 
this  question  1  Are  you  contented  with  the 
basic  .^.tiding  of  the  Warren  Commission? 

Rather  I'm  contented  with  the  basic 
iRding  of  the  Warren  Commission,  that  the 
evidence  is  overwhelming  that  Oswald  fired 
at  the  President,  and  that  Oswald  probably 
Kiled  President  Kennedv  alone.  I  am  not 
vl^M^''**  *''^  ^^^  findings  on  Oswald's  pos- 
sible connections  with  government  agencies. 
particularly  with  the  CI.A.  I'm  not  totally 
convinced  that  at  some  earlier  time,  un- 
connected with  the  assassination,  that  Os- 


wald may  have  had  more  connections  than 
we've  been  told  about,  or  that  have  been 
shown,  I'm  not  totally  convinced  about  the 
single  bullet  theory.  But  I  don't  think  it's 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  final  conclusion 
oi  the  Warren  Commission  Report.  I  would 
have  liked  more  questioning,  a  more  thor- 
ough going  Into  Marina  Oswald's  back- 
ground. But  as  to  the  basic  conclusion,  I 
agree. 

Cronkite,  Eddie? 

Barker,  I  agree  with  It,  Walter,  it's  too 
bad,  of  course,  that  Oswald  didn't  have  his 
day  in  court.  But  I  felt  the  night  of  Novem- 
ber 2'2nd  that  he  was  the  one  who  had  siiot 
the  President,  and  nothing  has  come  to  light 
since  then  to  change  my  opinion  a  bit, 

Cronrtte.  It  Is  difficult  to  be  totally  con- 
tent. Yet  experience  teaches  all  of  us  that 
any  complex  human  event  that  Is  examined 
scrupulously  and  In  detail  •will  reveal  im- 
probabilities, Inconsistencies,  awkward  gaps 
in  our  knowledge.  Only  in  fiction  do  we  find 
all  the  loose  ends  neatly  tied.  That  Is  one 
of  the  ways  we  Identify  something  as  fiction. 

Real  life  Is  not  all  that  tidy.  In  1943  Lieu- 
tenant John  F.  Kennedy  came  under  enemy 
fire  behind  Japanese  lines  l«i  the  Paclnc.  His 
PT  boat  was  destroyed.  His  back,  already 
weak,  was  re-Injured.  Yet  he  swam  three 
miles,  towing  a  wounded  shipmate,  found 
shelter  on  an  island,  escaped  Japanese 
search,  encountered  natives  who  carried  mes- 
sages back  to  American  forces,  crossed  un- 
detected through  enemy  waters  as  enemy 
planes  hovered  overhead,  and  survived  to 
become  President, 

The  account  of  his  survival  Is  full  of  im- 
probabilities, coincidences,  unknowns.  So  is 
the  account  of  his  death.  So  would  be  the 
account  of  your  life,  or  mine,  or  the  life  of 
any  one  of  us. 

Concerning  the  events  of  November  22nd, 
1963.  In  Dealey  Plaza,  the  report  of  the  War- 
ren Commission  Is  probably  as  close  as  we 
can  ever  come  now  to  the  truth.  And  yet  if 
the  Warren  Commission  had  acted  otherwise 
three  years  ago,  if  other  government  agen- 
cies had  done  diflferently  then,  would  we 
today  be  even  closer  to  the  truth? 

Tomorrow  we  will  consider  not  the  assas- 
sination, but  the  work  of  the  Commission 
that  was  appointed  to  study  It,  For  the  first 
time  a  member  of  that  Commission.  John  J, 
McCloy,  will  publicly  discuss  its  work  and 
its  findings.  Members  of  the  Commission 
staff,  and  one  of  the  Commission's  most 
persuasive  critics,  Edward  J.  Epstein,  will  be 
heard.  And  we  will  ask,  although  we  may  not 
be  able  to  answer,  two  last  questions  1 

Should  America  believe  the  Warren 
Report? 

Could  America  believe  the  Warren  Report? 

This  is  Walter  Cronkite,  with  Dan  Rather 
and  Eddie  Barker. 

Goodnight. 

Announcer.  This  has  been  the  third  of  a 
series.  CBS  News  Inquiry:  "The  Warren  Re- 
port." The  fourth  part  will  appear  tomorrow 
night  at  this  same  time. 


NO  INSURANCE.  NO  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
t  tied  "No  Insurance,  No  Business,"  by 
Eliot  Janeway.  and  published  in  the 
Washingcon  Evening  Star  of  August  7. 
Mr.  Janeway  is  an  excellent  economist. 
All  of  the  arguments  which  he  makes  in 
his  article  support  the  need  for  imme- 
diate passage  of  my  bill,  S.  1484,  which 
wouM  set  up  a  Small  Business  Crime  Pi'o- 
tection  Insurance  Corporation.  I  hope 
Congress  will  move  quickly  on  this  legis- 
lation. I  commend  to  the  reading  of  Sen- 
ators the  fine  arguments  of  Mr.  Janeway 
in  its  favor. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows. 

Xo  Insuran'ce.  No  Business 
I  By  Eliot  Janeway) 

New  York. — The  disaster  in  Detroit  has 
uncovered  a  problem  common  to  all  our 
cities  which  is  threatening  them  With  a  blight 
more  cancerciis  than  violence.  Even  v. here 
the  volcano  of  urban  disonier  merely  seethes 
and  docs  not  erupt,  the  fear  that  it  may  has 
become  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  normal 
neighborhood  commerce. 

Insurance  against  fire,  casualty,  and  theft 
is  as  rudimentary  a  cost  of  doing  busiiiess  as 
hiring  labor,  buving  merchandise,  and  burn- 
ing electricity,  Llk?  every  other  cost  o;  doing 
bu.siness,  it  is  passed  throueh  onto  the  cost 
of  living.  The  cost  of  insuring  ,storc-.s  and  tiie 
goods  in  them  is  going  up— as  the  coit  of  in- 
suring Cars  for  youngsters  under  25  did  sev- 
eral years  ago. 

But  liigher  cost.->  for  insur.ince  conip.-inies 
and  Ltore-keepers,  and  higner  prices  for  their 
customers,  can  be  the  smaller  pan  of  the 
problem.  Suppose  insurance  is  not  to  be  had 
at  any  price,  Suijpjse  insuiance  companies 
decide  to  cut  lhe\T  lorscs  by  classifying  risks 
in  urban  Jungle  centers  as  uninsur.ible.  And 
suppose  a  trend  starts  rinong  local  mer- 
ch.^nts  to  take  their  beating  ard  clc;:c  up 
shop. 

The  business  incentive.^  to  do  so  arc  f'b- 
vious,  and  so  are  the  ecoiiomic  conbequtnces. 
For  years  bjfore  the  outbreak  of  Jungle  war 
in  our  cities,  it  w.'S  au  .',.\:oin  of  invest r.ient 
analysis  that  fire  .uid  ca:-ua.i,y  cjaiiaiiies 
lost  money  on  their  insurance  oper.uions, 
and  relied  o-n  their  investment  e.trn.ngs  fo 
make  out.  But  new  damage  lo.«3cs  are  .•sky- 
rocketing, while  investment  grade  securities 
are  not. 

The  fire  anJ  casualty  cmipanles  can  make 
money  siir.ply  by  shrinking  back  [heir  high- 
risk  policies  and  lplti:.g  tlieir  inuucy  wcrk 
for  them-  in,=tead  ~f  disrupting  thri:  "in-,rst- 
ment  farnings  on  malting  good  tiioir  und?r- 
writiiig  losses. 

Although  insuratice  represents  Just  a  nom- 
inal cost  of  doing  buiir.css,  no  one  dares 
do  bu.'iness  witliout  it.  Big  businesses  won't. 
and  small  businesses  can't.  The  .icighbor- 
hood  business  man  has  hi.s  working  cipltal 
tied  up  in  his  Inventory,  The  .<;mall  distribu- 
tor suijplying  the  local  retailer  has  his  worl:- 
ing  capital,  m  turn,  tied  up  in  customer'ii 
receivables. 

If  a  small  business  can't  Insure  us  inven- 
tory, and  Its  premises  and  Improvements,  It 
can't  stay  in  buslnets.  If  it  can't  lecmer  on 
Its  losses,  without  delay  or  litigation,  it's  out 
of  business.  Every  local  merchant  a, id  dealer 
and  service  opcr.-.tor  who  make-;  the  grade 
is  Jealous  of  his  standing  with  the  insurance 
companies,  and  knows  what  it  is  to  strucgle 
to  establish  and  maintain  it. 

Small  business  keeps  big  business  going  be- 
cause small  business  means  the  avenues 
along  which  big  business  moves  its  [.ruducts 
to  the  retail  public.  Big  business  is  free  to 
operate  at  locations  It  regards  as  economic. 
Small  business,  for  better  or  worse,  must 
take  Its  chances  where  the  customers  are.  Big 
business  operates  with  other  people's  money. 
But  the  local  shopkeeper  whose  windows  and 
shelves  are  on  the  flrlng-Une  in  our  cities 
has  to  operate  with  his  own  nK>iipv  on  the 
line. 

At  the  retail  end  of  the  economic  process, 
people  who  live  In  cities  need  to  be  able  to 
trade  where  they  live.  The  more  underpriv- 
ileged a  family  Is.  the  less  its  membei"S  can 
afford  to  waste  time  and  transportation  trav- 
eling to  shop.  People  who  live  in  or  around 
troubled  areas,  when  they  rent  or  own  their 
homes,  have  learned  the  hard  way  that  empty 
store  fronts  ruin  neighborhoods  as  fai^t  as 
they  drain  and  strain  city   treasuries. 

Insurance  is  the  arterial  link  between  pro- 
duction as  It  comes  out  of  the  factory  gat« 
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and  moves  through  the  middlemen  who 
store  and  sell  It  to  the  consumer  Ii  violence 
In  the  cities  cuts  this  artery,  the  resultant 
paralys*  coulc!  bring  on  a  deprecsion.  and 
the  country's  business  men  are  running 
scared  that  it  wUl 

There  Is  something  that  can  be  done  It 
Is  simple  and,  instead  of  costing  the  govern- 
ment money,  it  can  actually  earn  income  for 
the  Treasury  while  It  insures  the  economy 
All  LBJ  need  do  Is  copy  FDR^  ar.ti-depres- 
slon  cure  for  m  rtgage  f^ireclosures  and  ap- 
ply It  to  insurance  policy  cancellations. 
Mortgage  lenders  have  been  using  FHA  to 
buy  federal  reinsurance  for  mortgages,  and 
insurance  underwriters  now  need  a  similar 
facility  for  buying  federal  riot  reinsurance 
This  la  one  presidential  proposal  Congress 
would  pass  quickly 


THE  BLACK  CANYON  OF  THE 
GUNNISON  RIVER.  COLO 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  our 
Rocky  Mountain  West  Is  unexcelled  by 
any  other  area  of  the  world  for  its  scenic 
grandeur,  the  majestic  beauty  of  our 
mountains,  and  the  breathtaking  vistas 
where  nature's  marvels  remain  unmarred 
by  the  march  of  modem  civilization. 

Among  the  areas  In  Colorado  of  great 
interest  to  geologists,  botanists  and  stu- 
dents of  the  evolutionary'  process  which 
produced  our  majestic  Rocky  Mountains 
Is  the  50-mile-long  Black  Canyon  of 
the  Gunnison  River.  Mr.  Wallace  R. 
Hansen  eloquently  describes  the  many 
natural  wonders  of  this  western  Colorado 
canyon  In  an  article  published  In  the 
July  Issue  of  National  Parks  magazine. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  Mr.  Han- 
sen's article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Lowm  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison 
I  By  Wallace  R  Hansen  > 

(Not*. — Mr.  Han.sen,  a  geologist  wUh  the 
tJnlted  States  Geological  Survey  since  1946,  Is 
the  author  of  several  technical  and  nontech- 
nical reports  on  the  Black  Canyon  of  tlie 
Gunnison.) 

Phvslographlcally,  b<:)tanlcany,  and  geo- 
logically, the  50-mi:e-Iong  Black  Canyon  of 
the  Gunnison  River,  in  west-central  Colorado, 
can  be  divided  along  its  length  into  three  dis- 
tinctive sections — upper,  middle,  and  lower 
These  sections  merse  gradually  with  one 
another,  but  their  differences  are  well  marked 
Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  Natlon.U 
Monument,  famous  for  Its  rugged  scenery. 
embraces  about  13  river  miles  of  the  middle 
section  of  the  canyon  and  its  enclosing  rims 
The  upstretim  pan  of  the  middle  section,  and 
all  of  the  upper  section,  were  withdrawn  from 
the  public  domain  many  years  ago  as  sites 
for  power  development  now  underway.  The 
lower  section  of  the  canyon,  about  15  miles 
long  and  two  to  three  mUes  wide,  is  largely 
undeveloped  public  land  seldom  visited  and 
seemingly  remote,  though  only  a  few  miles 
from  Montrose,  Delta,  and  Hotchklss.  Co'.o- 
rado. 

Briefly,  the  tripartite  nature  of  the  canyon 
Is  dependent  chiefly  on  the  form  and  char- 
acter of  the  rims,  which  in  turn  depend  on 
the  character  of  the  underlying  bedrock 
Common  to  all  three  sections  Is  a  precipitous 
gorge  of  hard  Precambrlan  rock,  ren.jwed  In 
the  familiar  mldle  section  for  Its  sheer  walls 
and  dizzy  depths 

In  the  upper  section  of  the  canyon, 
remnauata  of  a  once  broader  cover  of  volcanic 
rocks  cap  the  Precambrlan  basement  and 
form  the  uppermost  heights  of  the  canyon 
walls.    The    rim    is    uneven    and    indeflnlte. 


merging  with  higher  rolllnR  country  back 
from  the  rim  or  Kx'ally  on  the  south,  becom- 
inj?  a  serrated  ridge  But  Hs  chief  trademark 
IS  a  near-continuous  palisade  of  resistant 
volcanic  rock  forming  a  line  of  cliffs  1000  to 
2000  feet  above  the  canyon  fl-or  .\  thin  wedge 
of  sedimentary  rocks  Is  preserved  IcKally.  but 
Is  not  well  exposed  The  canyon  has  the 
V-shaped  cro^^s-proftle  of  a  typical.  If  excep- 
tionally rugged  mountain  stream  valley  Its 
vegetation  Is  Identified  with  the  Middle  Rocky 
Mountain  transition  ztjne— notably  by  scrub 
oak.  I>juglas  fir.  blue  spruce,  aspen,  and 
locally    pcnderos;\  pine 

In  the  middle  .■section  of  the  canyon,  the 
rim  view  Is  dominated  by  ,i  rather  flat  skyline 
formed  chiefly  of  hard  Precambrlan  rocks. 
The  overlying  younger  sedimentary  rocks, 
being  less  resistant  to  eraslon.  have  been 
stripped  back  or  in  places  have  been  removed 
entire:y.  as  on  Vernal  Mes.i  Where  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks  remain,  moreover,  they  are 
largely  concealed  by  shrubbery  and  soil. 
Dense  thickets  of  scrub  o;\k  and  service- 
berry,  and  local  stands  of  juniper  and  plnon 
mantle  both  canyon  rims 

In  the  lower  section  of  the  canyon,  flaring 
walls  of  bright-colored  Me^ozolc  sedimen- 
tary rocks,  a  thousand  feet  thick  and  nearly 
free  of  soil,  surmount  a  narrow  Inner  gorge 
of  d.irk  Precambrlan  granite  The  lower  sec- 
tion of  canyon  Is  eroded  Into  the  crest  of  a 
broad  structural  arch  or  anticline,  so  that 
the  resistant  Dakota  Sandstone  (Cretaceous) , 
which  forms  the  uppermost  canyon  rim, 
slopes  away  from  the  canyon  In  long,  barren 
dip  slopes.  Other  Meso/oic  strata.  In  shades 
of  gray,  buff,  green,  lavender,  and  red,  crop 
out  beneath  the  Dakota  inside  the  rlnvs. 
above  the  inner  gorge.  Sparse  Juniper,  plnon. 
yucca,  prickly  pear,  and  Mormon  tea  charac- 
terize this  section  as  Upper  Sonoran:  the 
over-all  aspect  of  cliffs,  rocks,  and  plants  Is 
familiar  to  visitors  acquainted  with  the  arid 
Colorado  Plateau. 

Clearly,  the  middle  section  in  the  national 
monument  preserves  the  most  awesome  and 
dramatic  reach  of  the  Black  Canyon.  Pew 
gorges  In  the  world  are  Its  ecjual.  The  more 
verdant  upper  section,  however.  Is  Impres- 
sive In  Its  own  right,  and  Is.  perhaps,  more 
beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  some  viewers,  espe- 
cially as  It  Is  seen  from  the  north  along 
Colorado  Hlghviay  92  But  the  lower  section 
Is  by  far  the  most  colorful,  and  It  best  dis- 
plays the  sedimentary  capping  of  the  Gun- 
nison uplift,  the  geologic  setting  uf  the 
canyon,  and  the  regional  structural  frame- 
work. 

Though  almost  totally  undeveloped,  the 
lower  section  of  the  Black  Canyon  has  great 
rducatlon-recreatlon  potential,  and  some 
form  of  orderly  development  seems  desirable. 
A  single  Jeep  road  extends  south  Into  the 
heart  of  the  area  Irom  Smith  Fork,  which 
Joins  the  Gunnl-son  in  a  precipitous  gorge 
of  Its  own  Many  scenic  vistas  and  Interest- 
ing geological  relationships  are  reached  from 
this  road,  or  from  short  hikes  nearby 

Two  other  Jeep  roads  reach  the  inner  gorge 
of  the  Black  Canyon,  one  from  the  south  at 
Olathe  Cut  and  one  from  the  west  Tlie 
country  around  Olathe  C\it  Is  spectacular, 
besides  being  geologically  rewarding  Jeep 
roadis  also  afford  accers  to  m.any  Impressive 
overlooks  along  the  outer  Dakota  Sandstone 
nms  where  the  viewer  gains  a  feeling  of  airy 
spaciousness  not  experienced  elsewhere  In 
the  canyon,  chiefly  because  the  lower  section 
of  the  canyon,  though  not  as  deep  as  sections 
farther  upstream.  Is  two  to  four  times  aa 
wide.  Along  the  east  rim.  the  summits  of 
Green  Mountain.  Black  Ridge,  and  Butter- 
milk Ridge  are  particularly  rewarding  van- 
tage points  for  views  Into  the  canyon  and 
west  across  It  toward  the  Uncompahgre  Val- 
ley Along  the  west  rim.  many  points  reached 
by    Jeep    provide    equally    good    panoramas. 

One  of  the  most  appealing  attractions  of 
the  lower  Black  Canyon  Is  the  Gunnison 
River  Itself,  whose  sparkling  water  contrasts 


markedly  with  the  muddy  alkaline  sueamj 
that  predominate  elsewhere  on  the  Colorado 
Plateau. 

A  few  good  foot  trails  lead  to  the  canyon 
floor  and  the  river.  Prom  Olathe  Cut  the  river 
can  be  reached  In  half  an  hour  of  easy  hik- 
Ing  along  a  traU  rich  In  well-exposed  geologic 
phenomena.  With  a  minimum  of  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  this  area  could  be- 
come a  remembered  highlight  of  any  Black 
Canyon  visit.  Another  scenic  trail  a  few 
miles  to  the  north  reportedly  was  blazed 
long  ago  by  the  Ute  Indians  as  a  shortcut 
acru€s  the  lower  Black  Canyon  Subsequent- 
ly. It  Wiis  rebuilt  by  prospectors  probing  the 
Ute  Indian  fault  zone  for  minerals.  This 
trail  now  geta  light  use  by  fishermen  if  ac- 
cess were  Improved,  development  of  sport 
fishing  In  this  section  could  compensate  for 
stream  fishing  already  lost  upstream  by  res- 
ervoir Impoundments.  Good  catches  of  0«:- 
m.in  brown  and  rainbow  trout  are  presently 
rept  rted  by  fishermen  equal  to  the  task  c! 
hiking  in.  Large  suckers  and  squawfish  are 
abundant,  also. 

Piist  water  and  splashy  rapids  in  the  Gun- 
nison River  occasionally  attract  a  few  ven- 
turesome river  runners.  Entrance  to  the  lower 
canyon  Is  easiest  at  Olathe  Cut;  exit,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  North  Pork,  three  miles  down- 
stream from  Smith  Fork.  Float  trips  through 
the  lower  canyon,  though  arduous,  are  ex- 
citing and  m.emorable.  The  two-and-a-hai; 
mile  stretch  below  Crystal  Creek  is  the  most 
dIfBcult.  Below  Smith  Fork,  several  scenic 
miles  of  canyon  are  well  suited  to  the  gentler 
sport  of  canoeing.  Optimum  river  flow  for 
floating  in  the  lower  Black  Canyon  Is  around 
600  TO  800  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second.  A: 
lower  stages,  countless  rocks  appear,  and  at 
higher  stages  the  current  Increases  danger- 
ously In  velocity.  But  In  the  calm  waters  neat 
Smith  Fork,  canoelni;  should  be  feasible  a; 
any  sta^e  of  the  river. 

Perhaps  foremost  In  education-recreation 
potential,  the  lower  Black  Canyon  oSere  a 
rare  opportunity  for  the  canyon  visitor  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  fascinating  facts 
of  earth  hl.story.  Dramatically  faulted  rocks. 
unusually  well  exposed  In  a  spectacular  phys- 
iographic settinj,  assure  an  easy  grasp  of  the 
geologic  principles  Involved.  Recreation  plan- 
ners might  well  take  a  long  look  at  this  un- 
develofied  national  asset. 

The  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  owes 
Its  existence  to  entrenchment  of  the  Gunni- 
son River,  quite  by  chance.  Into  the  once- 
burled  "core"  of  the  Gunnison  uplift.  Several 
Independent  factors  operating  through 
geologic  time  conspired  to  make  the  canyon 
possible,  but  the  basic  concept  Is  simple 
The  Gunnison  River.  In  eroding  downward 
through  a  cover  of  volcanic  rocks  and  gravels 
in  late  Tertiary  time — perhaps  a  few  million 
years  ago — encountered  the  buried  Precam- 
brlan "core"  of  the  uplift,  and  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  erode  its  canyon  downward 
into  the  hardest  of  rocks.  In  so  doing  it  alw 
expofcd  to  view  many  long  chapters  of 
geologic  history.  No  single  section  of  the 
canyon  retains  the  whole  story,  but  the  chap- 
ters that  remain  are  most  easily  read  and 
understood  In  the  lower  part  of  the  canyon 
where  the  stratigraphy  Is  most  complete  and 
bedrock  exposures  are  the  best. 

Aside  from  the  fortunate  accident  of 
canvon  erosion,  the  singularly  good  exposure 
of  stratified  Mesozolc  rocks  In  the  lower  Black 
Canyon  Is  due  to  the  relative  aridity  of  the 
climate  In  that  reach  of  the  canyon  as  com- 
pared with  areas  upstream  only  a  few  mil« 
away  at  higher  altitudes.  Ralnf.Tll  probably 
seldom  exceeds  8  Inches  per  year.  The  sol. 
and  vegetation  are  thin,  and  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  examine  the  rocks  Is  thus 
presented  to  the  viewer.  From  the  Entraoa 
Sandstone  at  the  base  of  the  sedimentary 
rock  sequence  to  the  Dakota  at  the  top.  «■ 
tails  of  Ilthology  and  bedding  are  remark- 
ably well  shown  by  excellent  exposures  alon« 
the  canyon  walls.  A  striking  feature  here  a 
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•he  great  unconformity  between  the  Entrada 
Sandstone  and  the  Precambrlan  granite,  a 
thin  line  along  the  cliffs  representing  mil- 
lions of  years  of  geologic  time.  The  Precam- 
brlan Itself  is  equally  well  exposed  in  the 
inner  gorge. 

\NEXl-rOLD    GEOLOGIC    STORV 

Good  exposures,  of  course,  are  common- 
place on  the  Colorado  Plateau,  and  In  this 
sense  tlie  lower  Black  Canyon  is  not  unique. 
Its  chief  distinction  Is  Its  twofold  combina- 
tion of  well-exposed  and  clear-cut  relations 
of  Mesozolc  stratigraphy  to  the  form  and 
history  of  the  Gunnison  uplift,  and  a  very 
straightforward  expression  of  large  faults, 
•heir  displacements,  and  their  topographic 
expression. 

Structurally  and  topographically,  the  lower 
Black  Canyon  Is  dominated  by  the  escarp- 
ment of  the  Ute  Indian  fault  zone,  a  great 
north-trending  line  of  crustal  fractures  along 
which  dark  Precambrlan  granite  was  thrust 
hundreds  of  feet  up  and  over  the  younger 
sedimentary  rocks.  More  rapid  erosion  of  the 
soft  sedimentary  rocks  that  have  been 
dropped  down  along  the  east  side  of  the  fault 
zone  has  left  the  harder  Precambrlan  rocks 
standing  as  a  line  of  Imposing  cliffs  above 
Olathe  Cut  and  Crystal  Park. 

Laterally,  and  in  part  vertically,  the  faults 
of  the  Black  Canyon  pass  Into  monoclines.  In 
other  words,  crustal  adjustments  that  took 
the  form  of  faulting  In  the  brittle  Precam- 
brlan rocks  were  taken  up  and  absorbed  by 
plastic  flowage  and  bending  In  the  overlying 
sedimentary  rocks.  These  trademarks  of  Black 
Canyon  faulting  are  best  seen  along  the  Ute 
Indian  fault  zone  at  Olathe  Cut  and  Crystal 
Park,  where  brittle  fracturing  In  the  Precam- 
brlan rocks  (and  also  In  the  overlying  En- 
trada Sandstone)  passes  upward  Into  severe 
aowage  In  the  gypslferous  Wanakah  Forma- 
tion and  Into  gentler  bending  In  the  still 
higher  Morrison,  Bvirro  Canyon,  and  Dakota 
Formations.  Several  Individual  faults  display 
this  habit,  and  total  exposure  at  critical  sites 
leaves  httle  doubt  about  these  structural 
relationship*,  even  to  the  untrained  eye.  One 
can  even  extrapolate  to  say  that  flexing  or 
folding  expressed  at  the  surface  In  the 
Dakota  and  other  strata  at  such  places  as 
Black  Ridge  or  Green  Mountain  almost  cer- 
tainly Indicates  faulting  at  depth  In  the  un- 
derlying Precambrlan. 

Most  large  fault  zones,  by  their  very  nature, 
are  concealed  In  the  rubble  of  their  own  mak- 
ing—shattered rock  Is  highly  susceptible  to 
weathering,  and  soon  becomes  the  site  of 
erosion.  To  some  extent  the  Ute  Indian  fault 
zone  shares  this  quality,  but  in  many  places, 
and  near  to  well-established  foot  trails,  the 
detritus  has  been  removed  from  the  fault 
zone  as  fast  as  It  has  accumulated  and  the 
actual  fault  surface  Is  well  exposed  to  view. 
Here  one  can  get  a  good  Idea  of  the  dip  of  the 
fault  surface.  Its  relations  to  the  adjacent 
faulted  formations,  and  the  direction  of  slip- 
page along  the  fault.  It  Is  thus  seen  that  the 
fault  surface  dips  at  an  agle  of  SS'-iO',  al- 
though Its  overall  geometry  suggests  steeper 
dips  at  depth.  Geologic  evidence  also  Indi- 
cates repeated  movements  on  the  Ute  Indian 
fault,  beginning  In  Precambrlan  time  and 
later  offsetting  rocks  of  Jurassic  and  Cretace- 
ous age.  The  Precambrlan  movements  appar- 
ently were  much  greater  than  the  subsequent 
ones. 

The  Precambrlan  rocks  themselves  clearly 
show  many  instructive  features  of  rock  de- 
formation, metamorphlsm,  and  Igneous  In- 
trusion. In  Olathe  Cut,  along  the  trail  down 
to  the  river,  two  sets  of  Intersecting  linear 
structures  (wrinkles  or  mlcrofolds)  In  glit- 
tery mica  schist  were  formed  by  stresses  act- 
'ng  on  the  rocks  In  two  different  directions 
at  different  times.  The  net  result  Is  a  pecu- 
liar washboard-Uke  surface  on  the  outcrop. 

In  the  same  area  crosscuttlng  quartz  veins 
have  been  "stretched"  and  squeezed  by  solld- 
fock  flowage  into  strange   lenticular   forms 


called  "boudlnage" — forms  linked  together 
In  the  enclosing  schist  like  sausages  or 
strings  of  beads.  In  quartzitlc  schist  nearby, 
three  sets  of  Intersecting  Joints  (fractures) 
caused  by  stress  release  during  deformation 
lend  a  geometrical  appearance  to  the  out- 
crop, dividing  Joint-bounded  rock  fragments 
Into  regular  polygons.  Finally,  large  peg- 
matite dikes  ramifying  through  the  canyon 
walls  add  a  spectacular  touch  to  the  total 
display.  AH  these  Precambrlan  features  taken 
together  probably  are  nowhere  else  better 
seen  In  the  Black  Canyon — certainly  nowhere 
else  with  sis  ready  access. 

Interesting  Igneous  features  are  exposed 
along  the  length  of  the  Inner  gorge  of  the 
canyon  between  Pitts  Meadow  on  the  south 
and  Smith  Pork  on  the  north.  This  part  of 
the  Black  Canyon  transects  a  large  body  of 
Precambrlan  granodlorlte — a  gray  Intrusive 
rock  similar  to  granite  In  general  appear- 
ance, and  often  referred  to  as  granite,  but 
different  In  detail.  Some  of  the  best  expo- 
sures of  this  rock  are  on  Pitts  Meadow,  a 
beautiful,  but  misnamed  rocky  mesa,  stand- 
ing aloof  and  Isolated  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  area.  Though  a  visit  to  Pitts  Meadow 
Is  rewarding.  It  Is  one  of  the  least  accessible 
places  In  the  Black  Canyon,  and  few  people 
have  set  foot  on  It. 

Mountaln-buUdlng  was  In  progress  while 
the  granodlorlte  was  being  emplaced,  and 
the  rock  has  a  conspicuous  planar  structure 
or  layering  caused  by  earth  movements  dur- 
ing Intrusion.  The  granodlorlte  also  contains 
many  strongly  oriented  Inclusions  of  rock 
derived  from  the  roof  and  walls  of  the  mag- 
ma chamber,  oriented  by  flowage  of  the 
molten  rock,  and  trapped  In  place  when  the 
magma  solidified.  Some  Inclusions  have  sharp 
well-defined  outlines,  but  many  others  have 
vaguee  or  hazy  boundaries,  due,  no  doubt,  to 
incipient  melting  or  to  chemical  reaction 
with  the  magma. 

Some  Ingenious  features  disclose  a  clear 
order  of  Intrusion — while  the  granodlorlte 
was  still  plastic  It  was  cut  by  countless  apUte 
I  fine-grained  granite)  dikes  that  shared  In 
its  deformation.  After  the  apUte  and  grano- 
dlorlte had  fully  solidified,  they  were  cut  by 
pegmatite  dikes  in  two  or  three  separate 
episodes  of  injection.  Finally,  the  pegmatite, 
apllte,  and  granodlorlte  were  all  cut  by  frac- 
tures filled  with  vein  quartz. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  way  to  realize 
fully  the  education-recreation  potential  of 
the  lower  Black  Canyon  and  assure  its  proper 
development  and  protection  for  future  gen- 
erations Of  Americans  would  be  simply  to 
extend  the  boundaries  of  the  existing  na- 
tional monument  to  include  the  best  parts 
of  the  adjacent  lower  canyon.  Such  an  en- 
largement would  harmonize  with  the  interest 
of  our  government  in  fostering  the  develop- 
ment and  protection  of  areas  that  can  help 
accommodate  the  growing  demands  of  the 
nation  for  more  outdoor  recreation  space.  In- 
asmuch as  most  of  the  lower  Black  Canyon 
Is  undeveloped  wasteland  in  the  public  do- 
main, such  action  should  present  few  prob- 
lems. Alternately,  perhaps,  the  area  could  be 
developed  by  State,  local  or  private  capital. 
Such  development,  for  example,  could  pro- 
vide a  desirable  addition  to  a  state  park 
system. 

EXTEI«T  or  THE   AREA 

About  19,000  acres  of  land  is  within  the 
lower  Black  Canyon  area  from  the  down- 
stream boundary  of  the  existing  national 
monument  to  the  plunge  of  the  Precambrlan 
basement  below  river  grade  near  Smith  Fork 
and  between  the  Dakota  Sandstone  rims  of 
the  outer  canyon.  Strips  of  land  should  be 
Included  along  the  outer  rims  wide  enough 
to  permit  construction  or  improvement  of 
rim  drives  and  overlooks. 

Developments  within  the  canyon  itself 
might  include  improvement  and  extension 
of  the  existing  road  from  Smith  Fork  south 
to  a  Junction  with  the  road  along  Crystal 
Creek — a  distance  of  3  or  4  miles,  and  Im- 


provement to  all-weather  status  of  the  exist- 
ing road  in  Olathe  Cut. 

Foot  trails  could  be  improved  or  extended 
to  the  more  outstanding  geologic  sites  and 
to  some  of  the  more  accessible  parts  of  the 
inner  gorge.  With  minimal  effort  an  out- 
standing nature  trail  could  be  developed  In 
Olathe  Cut.  Camp  and  picnic  sites  for  back 
packers  could  be  developed  along  the  floor 
of  the  Inner  gorge,  especially  below  Pitts 
Meadow  amd  along  Crystal  Park.  Many  short 
nattire  trails  could  be  built  from  points 
along  the  Smith  Fork-Crystal  Creek  road. 

In  summary,  the  visitor  to  the  Black  Can- 
yon of  the  Gunnison  would  come  away  with 
a  much  better  appreciation  of  the  geologic 
history  and  grandeur  of  that  magnificent 
area  If  he  had  a  chance  to  see  the  lower  seg- 
ment of  the  canyon  as  well  as  the  part  up- 
stream In  the  present  monument.  Under 
existing  conditions,  this  is  impossible  for 
most  people.  Properly  and  imaginatively  de- 
veloped, the  lower  Black  Canyon  could  help 
transform  what  Is  now  a  national  monument 
of  good  caliber  to  one  of  truly  outstanding 
value. 


INFLEXIBILITY     OF     ADMINISTRA- 
TION IN  VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
my  concerns  about  the  Vietnam  war  has 
been  and  still  is  the  position  of  inflexi- 
bility which  the  administration  seems  to 
take.  The  apparent  policy  of  continuing 
escalation  until  Hanoi  announces  that 
she  will  take  the  initiative  for  negotiation 
is  Inflexible.  The  United  States,  the 
greatest  and  most  powerful  nation  of  all, 
cannot  become  rigid  and  lose  flexibility 
on  Vietnam.  Mr.  Crosby  S.  Noyes  wrote 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star: 

Solid  as  support  for  the  war  may  be  in  the 
country,  there  Is  little  reason  to  think  that 
most  Americans  favor  a  policy  of  Inexorable 
and  relentless  escalation  In  the  north,  no 
matter  where  It  leads  and  no  matter  what 
risk  it  entails. 

What  they  want  is  an  honorable  settlement 
as  soon  as  may  be  possible.  And  they  will 
give  their  allegiance  to  the  party  that  seems 
most  likely  to  achieve  It. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

UNrrED  States  May   Be  Losing   Flexibility 

o^f  Vietnam 

(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 

Is  the  administration  losing  its  tactical 
flexibility  in  the  war  in  Vietnam? 

The  charge  Is  one  of  the  more  serious  ones 
raised  so  far  by  Republican  presidential 
hopefuls.  Both  George  Romney  and  Charles 
Percy  have  accused  the  administration  of 
having  become  enmeshed  In  its  own  rhetoric. 
The  decisions  that  have  been  made  and  the 
necessity  of  Justifying  these  decisions  are 
paralyzing  our  freedom  of  maneuver,  accord- 
ing to  this  frankly  partisan  view. 

The  charge,  of  course,  Is  vehemently  denied 
by  administration  ofiBclals. 

President  Johnson  is  still  apparently  as  de- 
termined as  ever  to  "keep  his  options  open." 
He  Is  still  likely  to  eissure  his  guests  at  the 
White  House  that  if  they  know  of  any  better 
way  of  handling  the  problem  in  Vietnam  he 
would  be  delighted  to  hear  It.  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  stUl  manages  to  convey  the 
Impression  of  a  man  with  his  bag  packed  and 
his  ear  cocked  for  that  long-awaited  tele- 
phone call  from  Hanoi, 

But  the  performance,  somehow,  Is  becom- 
ing less  convincing  as  time  goes  by.  Behind 
the  appearance  of  pragmatism  and  reason. 
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there  is  an  imprebslon  of  a  h.xrdenlng  and  a 
growing  unw:;i.ngness  to  consider  U\e  options 
that,  do' still  exist. 

Th»  current  controversy  o%er  a  new  pau:.e 
in  the  Torroins!  of  North  Vietnam  la  an  ob- 
vious case  in  pcint 

Whether  to  bomb  and  what  to  bomb  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  aid  exclusive 
optioi-.  cf  the  US.  government.  The  unilat- 
eral derision  to  stop  the  bombings  has  been 
taken  twice  before  when  it  appeared  that 
there  was  sonif  reason  r.>  tnli  li  that  a  pause 
inH?h'  ro.sult  in  the  opening  of  negotiations. 
A  good  many  r-^.  pie  believe  there  is  soiiie 
reason  to  thmic  this  today  But  today,  quite 
obviously,  the  decision  is  harder  to  maKe 
than  It  has  been  m  the  past 

It  IS  not,  of  course.  Just  a  question  of  grow- 
in"  mflexlbllltv  m  the  admlni.stratlon.  As 
the  American  commitment  In  Vietnam  has 
crown  public  attitudes  throughout  the 
couiurv  both  for  and  against  the  war.  have 
grown  more  rigid 

Tod"  if  a  newspaper  that  wholeheartedly 
supper-  -.  our  objectives  in  Vietnam  suggests 
a  new  bomb  pause.  It  is  aatomatlcally 
cheered  by  the  doves  and  cur.sed  by  the 
hawks  w.th  equal  lack  of  reason  Today.  It  s 
not  a  question  of  what  Is  said,  but  what  It 
rounds  like  to  people  on  one  side  or  the 
other  w.^.ote  minds  are  firmly  made  up 

The  ;overnment  udmltteUly  shares  this 
Drrb>rr.  At  this  suiee  anv  change  In  tactics 
involves  n  certain  p<.lltlcal  risk  Anything 
that  !■  ''ifs  Ul«  change  in  a  fixed  policy  of 
maintaining  ste  .dily  increasing  pressure  on 
Nor-h  V.etnam  is  certain  to  provoke  howls 
of  ind:ai...M<.n  from  those  whose  only  .-solu- 
tion m  Vietn.un  Is  an  unllmltecl  application 
of  mUit^iry  force. 

Bu'  'his  ha-  never  been— and  never  should 
ljf._the  fixed  policv  of  the  administration. 
In  fact  the  major  argument  being  made 
against  ?.  trial  suspension  of  the  bombing  Is 
sunplv  that  It  would  not  work.  Hanoi,  one 
Is  told  .s  nut  interested  In  another  bombing 
pause  There  is  no  reasonable  hope  that  ne- 
gotiations would  result  And  there  is  a  lively 
prob-b-llty  that  the  Comm'inists  would  use 
any  respite  to  improve  their  military  posi- 
tion in  "le  South, 

Thia  may  be  true  en mgh  But  the  only 
way  'o  prove  It  is  to  try  it  The  weakness  of 
the  argament  is  that  It  exaggerates  the  risk 
of  an  experimental  svispenslon  of  bombing 
which  could  U«  terminated  any  time,  and 
Ignores  the  risk  and  the  cost— involved  in 
Uirther  escalation. 

It  ilso  provides  an  open  Invitation  to  Re- 
publican critics  who  will  probably  have  more 
to  say  on  this  matter  of  flexibility  In  the 
months  to  come  Solid  as  support  for  the 
war  ma.  be  In  the  country,  there  Is  little  rea- 
son to  tnlnk  that  most  Amerlcan.s  favor  a 
policy  tf  inexor.-.ble  and  relentless  escalation 
in  the  north,  no  matter  where  it  leads  and 
no  nii"-r  v.-hat  risks  It  entails 

What  they  want  Is  an  honorable  settle- 
ment a-  soon  .IS  may  be  possible  And  they 
will  gi-.  e  iheir  allegiance  to  the  party  that 
seems  rv-sl  likely  to  achieve  it 


OFFICI.\I,  BI.AS 


Mr  F.ANNIN,  Mr.  President,  according 
to  an  article  ptibli.shed  :ri  Bartons'  fl- 
nancii.1  weekly,  the  Newport  News  Ship- 
building *•  Dry  IX>ck  Co  's  work  stop- 
page wa.s  precipitated,  in  large  mea.sure, 
by  the  actions  of  the  personnel  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, If  this  report  is  correct,  this 
agency  coerced  the  company  into  signing 
an  agreement  which,  In  effect,  called  for 
favoring  Negroes  in  Its  hiring  policies. 
Thus,  the  company  had  to  draw  up  a 
preferred  promotion  list  coru^istlng  al- 
most e.xcluslvely  of  Negroes  This  policy 


of   fa\^nti-sm.   not   based   on  ability,   is 
inequality — a  .step  backward 

Moreover,  accordini?  to  the  account, 
the  company  apprenticeship  school  was 
pressured  into  lowering  its  admission 
requirements  m  order  to  accommodate 
Negroes 

This  article  Is  most  disttirbintj  and 
points  up  the  irreparable  damai^e  that 
can  be  done  by  an  asency  composed  of 
confu.sed  "zealots  ■  This  is  an  example 
of  bureaucratic  meddling  at  its  worst. 

I  submit  that  the  record  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Conimi.ssion 
should  be  studied  with  a  view  to  curbing 
rather  than  enlarging  its  powers.  Such 
au  abuse  of  authority  as  appears  here 
hardly  merits  the  confidence  of  Congress. 
We  all  deplore  racial  discrimination  and 
want  the  law  enforced  but  none  of  us  in- 
tended to  confer  upon  a  Government 
agency  the  power  to  put  into  effect  a 
policy  of  •discrimination  in  reverse," 

Mr,  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  Barron's  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Officim.   Bm3     a  .Vote  on   the  Equ.m.  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission 

As  bureaucrats  go  these  days,  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  has 
not  gcine  very  far  CreiiU-d  In  mld-1965  to 
weed  out  discrimination  In  employment 
based  on  either  race  or  sex,  the  agency  bo.ists 
a  btidget  of  only  85  2  million  and  a  staff  ot 
314,  smnller  respectively  than  tluise  of  th"; 
Office  of  Coal  Research  ivnd  the  Feder.il  Crop 
Insurance  Program  Personnel-wise,  EEOC 
has  been  something  of  a  revolving  door:  Its 
first  ch.Tlrm.in.  Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  Jr,. 
quickly  resigned  to  run  for  Governor;  his 
successor.  Stephen  N.  Shulman.  quit  after 
nine  months  to  go  Into  private  practice. 
While  the  Commission  reportedly  has  re- 
ceived over  15.000  complaliits.  It  has  cleared 
up  only  a  few  hundred  "We're  out  to  kill  an 
elephant,"  Mr,  Shulman  recently  was  quoted 
as  saying,    with  a  f.y  gun," 

In  the  wrong  hands,  however,  even  fly  guns 
can  be  dangerous,  l^st  Monday  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.  the  n  i- 
tlons  leading  builder  of  naval  vesels,  suf- 
fered the  first  strike  In  81  years  of  doing 
business  On  the  following  midnight,  a  riot, 
which  injured  over  a  score  of  people  and  was 
termed  by  local  police  the  "worst  disorder" 
In  the  placid  history  of  Newpurt  News,  Va  , 
broke  out  at  the  company's  main  gate  News- 
paper accounts  of  the  affair,  which  Inter- 
rupted the  construction  o(  the  world's  larg- 
est aircraft  carrier  and  led  to  the  personal 
intervention  of  the  Ciovernor,  were  scanty  at 
best  The  walkout  apparently  began  in  pro- 
test o\er  relatively  minor  grievances.  How- 
ever, vinlon  officials  hinted  that  "other 
problems  "  lurk  In  the  background  A  Wash- 
ington paper  reported  cryptically  that  "the 
Is.sues  go  deeper,  ■ 

Somehow  nobody  has  chosen  to  identify 
the  principal  villain  of  the  piece,  which  Is 
none  other  than  the  fly  gun-totln'  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 
Backed  by  the  firepower  of  the  US  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  which  threatened  the  ship- 
yard's government  contracts,  the  Commission 
18  months  ago  moved  In  on  management 
In  particular,  the  agency  coerced  Newport 
News  .Ship  Into  signing  a  so-called  Concilia- 
tion Agreement,  which,  by  pfilntedly  favor- 
ing Negroes  for  future  apprentice  training 
and  on-the-job  promotion,  made  a  new  kind 
of  discrimination  offlci.il  policy,  "Shipyard 
in  South  Induced  U>  Make  Up  for  Past  Bias." 
read  the  headline.  Since  then.  In  the  wi>rds 
of  an  old  hand  at  the  yard,  EEOC  has  done 


Its  worst  to  "set  black  against  white,  labor 
.igainst  management  and  discuncert  every- 
i)ody"  In  the  alien  world  of  bureaucracy, 
^:/p  is  no  measure  of  virulence 

Labor-managemer.t  relations  at  Newport 
News  Ship  began  to  su.ler  In  mid-1965, 
.<^hortly  alter  the  Equal  Em;jloyment  Op- 
portunity Commission  set  up  shop.  The 
company,  which  does  roughly  half  a  biliioa 
dollars  v.'orth  of  work  per  year,  largely  for 
tae  Navy  or  the  subsidized  merchant  marine, 
was  a  logical  target.  It's  also  located  In  the 
.^Qiitli.  The  Commission  swiftly  set  about 
building  a  ca^e.  According  to  our  man  in 
Washington  i  actually  a  charmin?  ladv  named 
Shirley  Schelbla,  who  was  born  and  raised 
in  Newport  Newsi  EEOC  that  summer  began 
kno.'kiiig  o.n  doors  in  Negro  neighborhoods 
soliciting  complaints  of  job  discrimination 
It  managed  to  pet  41,  whicli,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  ultimately  narrowed  down  to 
four.  Thus  armod,  EEOC  began  to  negotiate 
with  the  company.  After  months  of  fruitless 
discussion,  Washington  got  tough  Pleadlne 
a  'p.^ttern  of  discrimination,"  EEOC  took  the 
dif-pute  to  the  Justice  Dep.irtment  At  the 
same  tlm.e,  Labor  Secretary  W,  Wlllard  Wiriz 
ordered  the  newly  organized  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Contract  Compliance  to  crack  down  on 
t.'ie  yard,  A  week  later  the  company  caved  ir, 
and  ."Signed  the  notorious  Conciliation  Agree- 
ment, which  some  have  called  a  "landmark 
in  fair  employment  practices  ' 

That's  one  wav  to  describe  a  document 
which,  in  barring  discrimination,  moved  to 
substitute  favoritism  Tluis,  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  agreed  to  hire  an  outside  ex- 
pert in  Job  evaluation  ,  .  who  is  accepta- 
ble to  the  Commission"  to  determine  whether 
Nesro  employes  are  Improperly  clas.sified  or 
Working  at  rates  .-^et  arbitrarily  low  To  arrive 
at  lil.^  findings,  the  "expert"  took  a  "random 
lataple"  of  white  employment  hl.'torles.  and 
If  a  Negro  worker's  status  lagged  behind  the 
resulting  profile,  he  was  deemed  a  victim  o! 
discrimination.  Presumably  to  compensate 
for  past  sins,  the  comp.iny  had  to  draw  up 
a  preferred  promotion  list  consisting  solely 
of  Negroes  (exceptions  had  to  be  cleared  with 
the  Commission  I .  As  to  apprentice  training 
a  company-run  school,  once  the  community's 
pride,  was  compelled  to  drastically  chanee 
Its  ariml.ssion  practices.  Thotigh  the  number 
of  applicants  traditionally  h.as  far  out- 
stripped the  a'allable  openings,  Newport 
News  Ship  undertook  to  seek  recruits  m  Ne- 
gro schools  and  through  civil  rights  groups 
It  also  accepted  a  quota  system  under  whic^. 
"the  ratio  of  Negro  to  white  apprentices  in 
any  given  year  should  approach  the  mtio 
of  .  .  .  Negro  to  white  In  the  labor  area" 

The  first  outraged  reaction  came  from  the 
unaffiliated  Peninsula  Shipbuilders  Associa- 
tion which,  though  the  recognized  b.irgaln- 
Ing  agent  for  most  of  the  22,000-inan  work 
force,  was  not  consulted  Though  subse- 
quently made  a  party  to  the  pa -t.  the  union 
has  never  overcome  Its  r>'sentment  Two 
months  ago  PS  .\  .  denouncing  a  Labor  De- 
partment rele.'ise  on  t!ie  company's  promo- 
tion practices  .as  self-serving  and  false 
threatened  legal  action  to  set  the  record 
straight  Tlie  white  community— Newport 
-News  Ship  is  far  and  away  the  leading  local 
Industry — h.is  been  equally  aggrieved.  One 
graduate  of  the  Apprentice  School  wrote  the 
I'xral  newspaper  to  protest  against  the  lower- 
ing of  admission  standards  to  which,  he 
argued,  a  quota  system  Inevitably  would 
lead.  Another  reader,  the  Rev,  Richard  B 
Slsson  of  Hampton  Roads,  put  the  Issue 
squarely  In  the  moral  realm,  "I  am  for  equal 
opportunity  for  all  citizens  in  school.  Jobs, 
housing  and  all  other  matters  That  Is  why 
I  find  the  terms  dictated  by  the  government 
to  the  shipyard  odious.  The  quota  system  Is 
Just  as  Iniquitous  ,is  the  exclusion  of  Negroe* 
some  have  charged  the  Yard  with  practicing 
previously  ...  It  will  result  In  very  deflnlt« 
de   facto  discrimination  against  whlte«.  In- 
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dlans,  Asiatics  and  all  other  non-Negroe«. 
Two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right." 

Even  the  Negroes,  In  whose  behalf  the 
vfhole  exercise  presumably  was  launched, 
have  wound  up  frustrated  and  angry.  Like 
all  demagogues,  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity CommlEslon  promised  far  more 
than  it  has  been  able  to  deliver.  "You  need 
a  militancy  In  this  commtinlty,"  Samuel  C. 
Jackson,  former  NAACP  bigwig  and  ctirrent 
EEOC  Commlsfiloner,  told  an  audience  in 
Hampton  Roads.  Thanks  to  official  action, 
he  added,  5.000  of  the  company's  5,800  Negro 
workers  would  get  "substantial  raises."  In- 
stead, according  to  the  union,  such  rewards 
have  gone  to  precisely  155.  WhUe  trying  to 
mi.-d  somebody  else's  business,  moreover, 
the  Commission  has  failed  to  attend  to  Its 
own;  some  78  cases  of  alleged  discrimination 
brought  by  the  union  have  dragged  on  far 
beyond  the  statutory  60  days.  Llnwood 
Harris.  Negro  co-manager  of  the  Peninsula 
Shipbuilders  Association,  represents  the  voice 
of  the  people:  "The  good  the  EEOC  has 
done,"  he  told  Barron's  prior  to  the  strike. 
Is  minute  and  not  worth  It  because  of  the 
bad  they've  done." 

Newport  News  is  a  relatively  small  place 
1  though  the  company  happens  to  be  the  sole 
remaining  builder  of  U.S.  capital  ships). 
Yet  what  has  happened  there  Is  a  matter  of 
national  concern.  Emboldened  by  Its  "suc- 
cess." EEOC  Is  moving  aggressively  against 
other  leading  corporations.  President  John- 
son has  asked  Congress  to  grant  the  agency 
power  to  Issue  cease-and-desist  orders.  In- 
stead, to  Judge  by  the  dismal  record,  we  urge 
the  lawmakers  to  hand  down  a  stop  order 
of  their  own. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA   GOVERN- 
MENT REORGANIZATION 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  unless  one 
House  of  Congress  passes  a  disapproval 
."•esolution,  the  President's  reorganization 
plan  for  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
errunent  will  go  into  effect  this  Friday, 
August  11. 

Washington,  D.C.,  is  the  ninth  largest 
city  in  the  Nation.  It  shares  in  the  prob- 
lems common  to  all  our  urban  areas. 
And,  it  needs  new  means  and  help  in 
meeting  its  problems.  The  President's 
proposal  is  one  such  means  at  hand. 

The  President's  proposed  reorganiza- 
tion plan  would  consolidate  executive 
power  in  a  single  Commissioner  and 
would  authorize  a  Council  to  carry  out 
the  rule-  and  regulation-making  func- 
tions which  the  Congress  over  the  years 
has  delegated  to  the  three  Commission- 
ers, It  should  be  emphasized,  I  believe, 
that  the  reorganization  plan  will  not  and 
cannot  change  the  constitutional  au- 
thority which  the  Congress  has  over  the 
District,  Under  the  reorganization  plan, 
the  Congress  will  continue  to  have  the 
lawmaking,  taxing,  appropriations  and 
General  oversight  authority  which  it  has 
always  had  over  the  District.  The  single 
Commissioner  and  the  Council  will  sim- 
ply assume  the  powers  which  the  Con- 
gress has  delegated  to  and  which  the 
Congress  can,  at  any  time,  recall  from 
the  District  government.  It  is  felt  that 
the  single  Commissioner  and  the  Coun- 
cil will,  however,  be  able  to  carry  out 
these  duties  more  effectively  and  more 
efficiently  than  the  three  Commissioners, 
^ith  their  divided  executive  powers.  One 
Commissioner  now  is  responsible  for 
public  safety,  another  for  health  and 
welfare,  and  a  third  for  public  works. 
CXIII 1370— Part  16 


The  District's  problems  do  not,  however, 
fall  neatly  into  these  categories.  Instead, 
they  overlap. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  is  a  panacea  for  all  the  Dis- 
trict's urban  Ills,  nor  do  I  believe  that  it 
is  necessarily  the  only  plan  which  would 
aid  in  solving  the  District's  problems.  It 
does,  however,  present  an  immediate  pos- 
sibility for  improving  the  operation  and 
effectiveness  of  the  District  government. 
I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  permit  the 
plan  to  become  effective  and  that  the 
House  and  Senate  District  Committees 
and  the  House  and  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittees  will  review  the  op- 
eration of  the  plan  at  the  end  of  a  6- 
month  or  a  year  period  to  determine 
whether  or  not  it  has  accomplished  its 
purposes  and  what  modifications  might 
be  in  order.  In  light  of  the  fact  that  al- 
most every  major  city  in  the  Nation  has 
turned  from  the  commission  form  of 
local  government,  I  feel  that  the  Con- 
gress should  permit  the  single  executive 
type  of  government  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. In  this  way,  the  District  will  ben- 
efit from  having  the  same  type  of  gov- 
ernment which  has  proved  itself  in  our 
other  urban  areas  while  preserving  the 
special  relation  which  exists  between  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation's  Capital  City. 
Finally,  not  only  the  District  Itself,  but 
the  entire  metropolitan  area  should  ben- 
efit from  a  streamlined  District  govern- 
ment which  can  work  more  efficiently 
with  neighboring  Jurisdictions  in  solving 
the  problems  which  overspan  political 
boundaries — problems  such  as  air  and 
water  pollution,  transportation  and  com- 
mimlcations — all  of  which  require  the 
concerted  efforts  of  various  local  gov- 
ernmental bodies  for  solution. 


FLEXIBLE     POLICY     NEEDED     FOR 
NEGOTIATIONS    WITH    HANOI 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  very  practical  reason  for  keeping  a  flex- 
ible policy  regarding  negotiations  with 
Hanoi,  for  taking  the  Initiative  toward 
negotiation  any  time  we  can.  That  prac- 
tical reason  is  the  encouragement  of 
those  in  Hanoi  who  are  more  flexible.  The 
debate  in  Hanoi  is  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Kraft  in  his  'Washington  Post 
article  of  July  16,  1967.  He  says: 

Even  the  most  marginal  expression  of  in- 
terest In  negotiation  from  Hanoi  should  be 
taken  seriously  in  a  way  that  encourages 
Communist  advocates  of  political  settlement 
to  push  forward  toward  the  compromise  that 
still  offers  the  only  prospect  for  an  early 
exit  to  the  awful  war. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Kraft  makes  a  very 
important  point  for  our  consideration. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  entire 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Debate  in  Hanoi:  United  States  Must 

Respond  to  Ant  Ovehttire  in  Effort  To 

Encoukace  Advocates  or  Settlemfnt 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

Recurrent  signs  Indicate  that  among  top 
leaders  in  Hanoi,  even  as  in  Washington 
and  Saigon,  there  Is  an  active  argument 
about  the  Vietnamese  war.  And  while  the 
evidence  is  fragmentary  and  the  policy  Impli- 
cations for  this  country  unclear,  two  con- 


clusions are  suggested  by  the  most  recent 
developments  In  the  Hanoi  debate. 

First,  Ln  order  to  underline  the  difference 
between  the  two  wars.  It  makes  sense  for  the 
United  States  to  scale  down  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  as  it  Intensifies  military  pres- 
sure In  South  Vietnam.  Second,  since  open- 
ings for  talks  are  bound  to  be  marginal,  It 
makes  sense  for  this  country  to  approach 
them  In  the  spirit  of  what  is  called  the 
•Trollope  Floy." 

The  most  recent  bit  of  Important  evidence 
in  the  Hanoi  debate  is  a  long  article  by 
Lt.  Gen.  Van  Tien  Dung,  the  chief  of  staff 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  army.  As  might  be 
expected,  Gen.  Dung  presents  the  case  for 
the  prosecution.  He  wants  the  war  to  go  on 
in  the  worst  kind  of  way. 

As  a  result  of  the  war.  Dung  claims.  North 
Vietnam  has  become  "more  powerful  than 
ever  before";  there  has  been  dealt  a  "serious 
blow  at  the  modern  U.S.  Air  Force."  and  the 
United  States  has  been  "driven  into  political 
isolation  ,  ,  .  all  over  the  world." 

Apart  from  this  big  plug  for  the  war.  Dung 
is  at  great  pains  to  head  off  any  thought 
of  an  approach  different  from  the  present 
slogging  war  of  attrition.  He  asserts  over  and 
over  again,  as  the  nub  of  his  argument,  that 
the  war  in  the  North  "will  only  end  when 
the  U.S.  local  war  of  aggression  in  the  South 
is  completely  defeated," 

He  writes  off  the  Jet  aircraft  and  missiles 
which  the  Soviet  Union  is  supplying  as  "not 
omnipotent'  and  "limited"  He  scouts 
.American  offers  to  talk  as  "psychological  war- 
fare" designed  to  "spread  the  Illusion  about 
peaceful   negotiations," 

The  extravagance  of  Gen,  Dung's  claim  for 
the  war  combines  with  the  vehemence  of 
his  attacks  on  any  other  course — and  es- 
pecially on  the  "illusion  of  peaceful  negotia- 
tions"— to  convince  most  American  analysts 
that  his  article  represents  one  side  of  the 
argument  in  Hanoi.  With  one  side  known, 
it  Is  possible  to  reconstruct  the  other  side. 
The  more  so  as  Gen.  Dung's  contemptuouB 
reference  to  what  the  Russians  can  give  sug- 
gests that  they  are  using  their  leverage  on 
behalf  of  the  other  side. 

The  other  side  in  the  debate,  whoever  its 
spokesman  may  be,  apparently  begins  with 
the  notion  that  unification  might  be  achieved 
by  political  as  well  as  military  means.  That 
is  what  Gen.  Dung  t»lls  "Illusions  of  peace- 
ful negotiations." 

As  bait  for  the  political  approach,  the 
anti-Dung  faction  is  also  apparently  arguing 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  end  the  American 
bombing  of  the  North  without  compromising 
the  struggle  in  the  South.  Indeed,  it  Is  prob- 
ably saying  that  a  firm  pledge  to  begin  talks 
could  be  traded  against  a  cessation  of  the 
bombing  of  the  North.  That  Is  why  Gen. 
Dung  repeatedly  asserts  that  the  two  wars 
are  inextricably  connected. 

If  this  analysis  is  correct,  the  American 
interest  is  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
anti-Dung  faction  in  Hanoi.  One  good  way 
to  do  that  is  to  underline  Its  contention  that 
it  is  p)Osslble  to  separate  the  war  in  tae 
North  from  the  strtiggle  in  the  South.  And 
the  obvious  way  to  do  that,  since  it  has 
been  decided  to  Intensify  the  pressure  in 
the  South  through  additional  American 
troops,  anyway,  is  to  scale  down  the  bombing 
of  the  North  at  this  time. 

EN'en  if  the  anti-Dung  faction  does  get  the 
upper  hand,  however,  the  debate  is  almost 
certain  to  be  Intense  and  the  decision  close. 
Accordingly,  any  new  approach  from  Hanoi, 
like  all  the  old  approaches.  Is  apt  to  be  hedged 
and  ambiguous.  And  that  Is  where  the  "Trol- 
lope Ploy"  comes  in. 

The  "Trollope  Ploy"  is  a  courting  device 
named  after  the  familiar  tactics  of  the  novel- 
ist's heroines.  As  described  by  former  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  Roger  Hllsman,  It 
means  interpreting  even  the  faintest  squeeze 
of  the  hand  as  something  approaching 
marriage. 
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As  applied  to  Vietnam,  it  means  that  even 
the  moat  marginal  expresalon  of  Interest  In 
negotiation  from  Hanoi  should  be  taken  serl- 
oiuly  In  a  way  that  encourages  Communist 
advocates  of  political  settlement  to  push  for- 
ward toward  the  compromise  that  still  offers 
tlie  only  proepect  for  an  early  exit  to  the 
awful  war. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed 


WILD  AND  SCENIC  RIVERS  ACT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  if  Calendar  No  476,  S. 
119. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Lecisl.ative  Clerk  A  bill  <S.  119) 
to  reserve  certain  public  lands  for  a  Na- 
tioi^al  Wild  Rivers  System,  to  provide  a 
procedure  for  adding  additional  public 
lands  and  other  lands  to  the  system,  and 
for  other  purpo.ses 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  cot^sider  tlie  bill 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tnat  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

tTNANIMOCS-CO.VSENT   .\GRn:MENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  after 
talking  to  the  distinguished  acting  mi- 
nority leader,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  KucHEi.  1.  and  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Idaho  'Mr.  Church  and 
Mr.  Jordan],  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  vote  on  the  pending  business 
take  place  at  12  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  for  the  waiver  of  rule  XII ' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD   Yes:  I  do 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  there  will  be  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  the  pending  business  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  100.000  miles  of  full-fledged  rivers 
and  major  tributaries  in  the  contiguous 
United  States  pour  their  waters  down 
to  the  sea.  Much  of  this  streamflow  has 
been  harnessed  for  flood  control,  naviga- 
tion, electric  power,  and  reclamation. 
Along  the  bank  lands  we  have  erected 
our  cities,  established  factories  and  lo- 
cated many  of  our  homes — and  In  many 
ways  we  have  mindlessly  destroyed  the 
beauty  and  purity  of  these  streams.  The 
aiBusnt  society  has  built  well  In  terms 
of  economic  progress,  but  has  neglected 
the  protection  of  the  very  water  we  drink 
as  well  as  the  values  of  fish  and  wildlife, 
acenlc,  and  outdoor  recreation  resources. 


Although  often  measureless  In  commer- 
cial terms,  these  values  must  be  pre- 
served by  a  program  that  will  guarantee 
America  some  semblance  of  her  great 
heritage  of  beautiful  rivers. 

Fortunately,  there  are  still  some  of 
these  wonderful  rivers  which  flow  wild 
and  free,  or  meander  In  purity  and 
.splendor,  largely  unspoiled  by  man's 
handiwork.  From  the  sheer  natural 
beauty  of  such  rivers  we  draw  that  phys- 
ical and  spiritual  refreshment  found 
only  where  clean  water  moves  majes- 
tically In  its  own  nat-iral  environment. 

Mr.  President,  the  preservation  of  cer- 
tain of  thp.se  unspoiled,  unpolluted,  free- 
flowing  rivers  is  the  objective  of  S.  119. 
the  bill  we  are  now  considerini^  It  would 
establish  a  national  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  system.  Nine  rivers  or  segments  of 
them  would  be  Included  in  the  initial 
sy.stem.  and  27  other  rivers  or  their  seg- 
ments would  be  studied  for  possible  fu- 
ture inclusion  Procedure  is  provided  for 
the  addition  of  other  rivers. 

With  38  cosponsors.  I  introduced  S. 
119  early  this  year  It  was  actually  a  re- 
introduction  of  the  bill.  S  1446,  which 
was  the  first  measure  to  pass  the  Senate 
at  the  start  of  the  second  session  of  the 
89th  Congress  It  wa.s  familiarly  known 
as  the  wild  rivers  bill.  Although  it  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  71-to-l  vote,  the  89th 
Congress  adjourned  without  the  House 
giving  it  consideration. 

Hearings  jn  the  original  bill.  S  1446. 
were  conducted  in  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and 
here  in  Wa.shincton  by  the  Senate  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  in 
1965.  This  year  the  committee  conducted 
open  public  hearings  on  both  S.  119.  the 
wild  rivers  bill,  and  on  S  1092,  a  scenic 
rivers  bill  submitted  by  the  administra- 
tion. The  committee  voted  to  report  S. 
119.  as  amended,  because  jf  various  ob- 
jections to  the  administration  bill.  The 
new  S.  119.  presented  as  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  does,  how- 
ever, incorporate  a  scenic  category  of 
rivers  or  river  se^^ments.  and  certain 
other  provisions  of  the  administration 
pnposal.  As  the  Senators  know,  wild 
rivers  legislation  was  requested  by  the 
President  early  in  1965.  As  far  back  as 
1962,  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re.sources 
Review  Commi.ssion.  a  bipartisan  com- 
mission established  by  the  Congress  to 
evaluate  the  outdoor  recreation  needs  of 
the  Nation,  recommended  that  certain 
rivers  be  pre.served  in  their  free-flowing 
state  and  natural  setting  without  man- 
made  alterations. 

In  1963.  the  Secretaries  of  Interior  and 
Agriculture  initiated  a  wild  rivers  study. 
From  more  than  650  river.>,  67  were  se- 
lected for  preliminary  field  reconnais- 
sance by  special  study  teams.  Based  on 
this  reconnaissance  study,  segments  of 
17  rivers  and  a  number  of  their  tribu- 
tary streams  wore  then  selected  for  more 
detailed  investigation  This  detailed 
study  was  completed  in  1964  and  served 
as  a  basis  for  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  initial  wild  rivers  pro- 
posal 

The  President,  in  calling  for  wild  riv- 
ers preservation,  warned  that  growth 
and  development  could  "make  the  beau- 
ty of  the  unspoiled  waterway  only  a 
memory." 


It  was  on  this  foundation  of  study  and 
Interest  that  I  introduced  the  first  wild 
rivers  bill,  S.   1446,  in  March  of  1965. 

The  bill  which  we  now  consider,  S. 
119.  has  the  same  thrust  of  that  origi- 
nal bill — to  preserve  certain  rivers  in 
their  natural  and  free-flowing  state.  But 
there  are  numerous  refinements.  One  of 
the.se  is  the  double  category  of  rivers, 
"wild"  and  "scenic."  The  definition  of  a 
wild  river  area  was  revised  and  the  defi- 
nition of  a  scenic  river  was  added.  Rec- 
ognition of  these  two  types  of  rivers 
means  that  the  national  system  u1ll  be 
made  up  of  both  type  rivers,  and  on 
certain  rivers,  there  will  be  both  wild 
and  scenic  areas 

The  Eleven  Point  River  in  Missouri 
was  considered  In  last  year's  bill  to  be  a 
wild  river,  but  in  this  measure  is  classi- 
fied AS  a  national  .scenic  river.  Recom- 
mended for  immediate  inclusion  in  the 
new  national  system  Is  the  St.  Croix 
River  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  A  bill 
to  create  the  St.  Croix  National  Scenic 
Riverway  passed  the  Senate  In  the  last 
session,  but  because  that  river  contains 
segments  which  fit  the  definitions  of  both 
wild  and  scenic  river  areas,  it  was  de- 
cided to  add  it  to  this  bill.  The  Illinois 
River  in  Oregon  and  the  Wolf  River  in 
Wisconsin  are  new  additions  to  the  group 
of  rivers  recommended  for  immediate 
inclusion  in  the  national  system.  Several 
new  rivers  are  listed  for  study  as  to  possi- 
ble inclusion  in  the  national  system  at 
a  later  date. 

Provisions  for  planning  new  additions 
to  the  system  were  expanded  to  require 
local  public  hearings  on  any  addition  to 
the  system  and  to  allow  the  State  legis- 
latures to  make  their  recommendations 
known  If  they  so  desire. 

Provisions  were  added  to  encourage 
the  development  of  State  and  local  wild 
and  scenic  rivers  and  to  protect  the  ovn- 
ers  of  improved  property  which  may  be 
acquired. 

Mr.  President,  a  national  wild  river 
area,  as  defined  by  S.  119.  is  one  located 
in  a  sparsely  populated,  natural,  and 
rugged  environment  where  the  river  is 
free  flowing  and  unpolluted,  or  where 
the  river  should  be  restored  to  such  con- 
dition, in  order  to  promote  sound  water 
conservation,  and  promote  the  public 
use  and  enjoyment  of  the  scenic,  fish, 
wildlife,  and  outdoor  recreation  values. 

Rivers  or  segments  of  rivers  which 
would  be  designated  as  wild  river  areas 
for  the  initial  system  are  the  Middle 
Fork  of  the  Salmon  and  the  Middle  Forit 
of  the  Clearwater  in  Idaho,  including 
portion  of  the  Lochsa  and  the  Selway. 
the  Rogue  and  Illinois  in  Oregon,  the 
Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico,  the  St.  Croli 
in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  and  the 
Wolf  in  Wisconsin. 

Some  of  these  same  rivers  have  seg- 
ments which  are  also  designated  as  scenic 
river  areas,  including  the  Rogue  and 
Illinois  in  Oregon,  and  the  St.  Croix  to 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  Other  na- 
tional .scenic  river  areas  would  be  on  the 
Eleven  Point  in  Missouri  and  the  Name- 
kagon  in  Wisconsin. 

A  national  scenic  river  area,  as  defined 
by  the  bill,  is  a  river  area  that  Is  un- 
polluted and  which  should  be  left  In  Its 
pastoral  or  scenic  attractiveness,  or  th«t 
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should  be  restored  to  such  condition,  in 
order  to  protect,  develop,  and  make  ac- 
cessible Its  significant  national  outdoor 
recreational  resources  for  public  use  and 
enjoyment. 

Twenty-seven  rivers  or  river  segments 
are  listed  for  study  for  possible  future 
inclusion  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  of 
the  rivers  in  this  system  would  be  by 
either  the  Secretary  of  Interior  or  Agri- 
culture, or  the  Secretaries  jointly,  based 
upon  their  administrative  areas;  or 
jointly  with  the  States,  or  States  and 
local  governmental  agencies,  or  by  the 
States  or  local  governmental  agencies, 
exclusively.  States  would  be  encouraged 
to  cooperate  in  the  planning  and  admin- 
istration of  such  areas  where  they  in- 
clude State-owned  or  county-owned 
lands.  The  Secretary  of  Interior  Is  di- 
rected to  provide  technical  assistance 
and  advice  and  to  cooperate  with  States, 
interstate  agencies,  political  subdivisions, 
and  nonprofit  private  organizations  with 
respect  to  establishing  wild  and  scenic 
river  areas. 

The  bill  has  been  referred  to  as  an  ex- 
tension or  corollary  of  the  Wilderness 
Act,  but  its  provisions  are  not  nearly  as 
restrictive.  A  national  wild  or  scenic 
river  area  will  be  administered  for  its 
esthetic,  scenic,  historic,  fish  and  wild- 
life, archeologic.  scientific,  and  recrea- 
tional features,  based  on  the  special  at- 
tributes of  the  area.  However,  it  will  not 
prohibit  the  construction  of  roads  or 
bridges,  timber  harvesting  and  livestock 
grazing,  and  other  uses  that  do  not  sub- 
stantially interfere  with  public  use  and 
enjoyment  of  these  values.  Mining  will 
be  allowed  to  continue,  although  claims 
located  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
act  may  be  subject  to  regulation  to  con- 
form to  the  system,  particularly  to  pre- 
vent pollution. 

Subsection  5(di  places  a  limitation  on 
condemnation,  by  providing  that  where 
50  percent  or  more  of  the  acreage  with- 
in the  entire  national  wild  or  scenic  river 
area  is  owned  by  Federal,  State  or  local 
governments,  neither  Secretary  can  con- 
demn for  acquisition  of  fee  title  but  may 
condemn  for  scenic  easements.  The  com- 
mittee approved  this  limitation  because 
It  believed  that  rivers  flowing  through 
this  amount  of  public  land  could  amply 
provide  bank-land  areas  for  public  ac- 
cess and  facilities  without  the  need  for 
the  fee  acquisition  of  property  by  con- 
denmatlon. 

Under  subsection  5(d),  wherever  the 
power  of  condemnation  is  conferred,  the 
Secretaries  are  limited  to  acquiring  a 
maximum  of  100  acres  per  mile  on  both 
sides  of  the  stream,  tributary,  or  river, 
In  fee  title.  Section  5^a)  sets  the  max- 
imum acreage  for  boundaries  of  a  na- 
tional wild  and  scenic  river  area  at  320 
acres  per  mile  on  both  sides  of  the 
stream,  tributary,  or  river. 

Subsection  5'fi  provides  that  neither 
Secretary  can  condemn  lands  within  any 
Incorporated  city,  village,  or  borough  as 
long  as  such  entities  have  in  force  a  duly 
adopted  valid  zoning  ordinance  that  is 
satisfactory  to  the  appropriate  Secre- 
tary. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee 
that  both  Secretaries   shall  encourage 


local  units  of  govermnent  to  adopt  zon- 
ing ordinances  which  are  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  act,  and  that  where 
such  valid  zoning  ordinances  are  in  ef- 
fect and  where  there  is  no  need  for  fur- 
ther Federal  acquisition,  the  appropriate 
Secretary  will  suspend  acquisition  of 
scenic  easements  and  fee  title. 

The  language  contained  in  subsection 
6(f)  is  intended  by  the  committee  to  pre- 
serve the  status  quo  with  respect  to  the 
law  of  water  rights.  No  change  is  in- 
tended. The  first  sentence  states  that 
established  principles  of  law  will  deter- 
mine the  Federal  and  State  jurisdiction 
over  the  waters  of  a  stream  that  is  in- 
cluded in  a  wild  river  area.  Those  estab- 
lished principles  of  law  are  not  modified 
by  this  biU.  The  third  sentence  states 
that  with  respect  to  possible  exemption 
of  the  Federal  Government  from  State 
water  laws,  the  act  is  neither  a  claim 
nor  a  denial  of  exemption.  Any  issue  re- 
lating to  exemptions  will  be  determined 
by  established  principles  of  law  as  pro- 
vided in  the  first  sentence.  The  second 
sentence  would  apply  to  this  legislation 
the  principle  of  compensation  embraced 
by  section  8  of  the  Reclamation  Act  of 
June  17,  1902—32  Stat.  388,  930,  foimd 
in  43  U.S.C.  383.  This  means  that  the 
Government  must  pay  just  compensation 
for  a  water  right  taken  for  wild  river 
purposes  if  the  water  right  is  a  vested 
property  right  imder  established  prin- 
ciples of  State  or  Federal  law.  See  U.S. 
i.  Gerlach,  339  U.S.  725. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  estimated  that  the 
initial  system  of  rivers  established  by 
this  bill  will  cost  $40  million  over  the 
next  10  years  for  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment. This  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  such 
a  wonderful  recreational  treasure.  We 
have  an  obligation  to  move  now,  while 
there  is  still  time,  to  save  these  remark- 
able waterways.  Once  they  are  gone,  they 
will  be  lost  forever. 

I  commend  S.  119  to  the  Senate  as  a 
method  of  husbanding,  for  this  genera- 
tion and  those  of  the  futiu-e,  some  of  our 
most  magnificent  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
before  they  vanish  from  the  land. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho  obtained  the 
floor. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough], 
if  I  may  do  so  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  yield- 
ing to  me,  due  to  the  fact  that  I  am 
chairman  of  a  subcommittee  meeting  in 
executive  session.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  proposed  amendment  to 
S.  119,  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated.  The  legisla- 
tive clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  27,  between  lines  19  and  20,  In- 
sert the  rollowlng: 

"(28)  Rlo  Grande,  Texas — the  segment 
from  Presidio  to  Langtry." 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  his 
great  leadership,  through  previous  ses- 
sions and  in  this  session,  in  bringing  this 
bill  to  a  vote,  to  try  to  save  for  the  people 


of  the  United  States  a  portion  of  the 
natural  wildlife  habitat  of  this  country. 
I  am  grateful  to  him  for  having  per- 
mitted me  to  be  a  coauthor,  with  him, 
of  the  pending  wild  rivers  bill. 

The  amendment  I  have  proposed 
would  add  to  the  list  of  rivers  to  be 
studied  as  possible  national  wild  river 
areas  the  portion  of  the  Rio  Grande  in 
Texas  from  Presidio  to  Langtry.  My  In- 
tent in  wishing  the  inclusion  of  this 
river  and  in  cosponsoring  this  bill  has 
been  so  well  phrased  in  a  resolution  of 
the  Texas  Explorers  Club  enthusias- 
tically supporting  this  bill,  that  I  would 
like  to  quote  a  part  of  it.  The  Texas  Ex- 
plorers Club,  a  nonprofit  conservation 
group,  feels  as  do  I: 

The  hasty  and  Inadequately  considered 
damming  of  our  few  remaining  flowing 
streams,  and  the  criminal  abuse  of  our  few 
remaining  spots  of  wilderness  and  natural 
beauty  constitute  a  stain  upon  the  honor 
of  the  United  States  and  must  be  corrected 
with  all  haste. 

The  amendment  that  I  am  proposing, 
by  which  a  study  would  be  made  as  to 
whether  a  segment  of  the  Rio  Grande 
should  be  left  as  a  wild  river  for  all  to 
enjoy  in  its  natural  unspoiled  state,  is 
clearly  in  accord  with  the  purposes  and 
spirit  of  Senator  Church's  bill,  S.  119. 

That  portion  of  the  Rio  Grande  in- 
cluded in  my  amendment,  from  Presidio 
downstream  to  Langtry,  is  west  of  the 
Pecos  River  in  Texas,  and  is  bordered 
half  its  length  by  the  Big  Bend  National 
Park.  It  traverses  the  St.  Helena  and 
Boquillas  Canyons,  an  area  of  wild  cliffs, 
bluffs,  and  canyons. 

Justice  Douglas  has  written  of  these 
canyons  with  beauty  and  feeling  in  his 
book  published  just  2  or  3  months  ago, 
entitled  "Farewell  to  Texas,  the  Vanish- 
ing Wilderness." 

Lsist  year,  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
navigated  a  portion  of  one  of  these  can- 
yons with  her  party  on  rafts.  Even  with 
the  assistance  of  skilled  crews,  the  first 
lady  of  the  land  emerged  thoroughly 
drenched  with  water,  after  traversing  the 
beautiful  portion  of  the  Rlo  Grande 
which  runs  through  one  of  those  wild 
canyons. 

Mr,  President,  the  Rio  Grande  is  the 
fifth  largest  river  in  North  America.  It 
is  briefly  described  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  as  follows: 

Rlo  Grande,  the  fifth  longest  North  Ameri- 
can river,  has  Its  sources  In  the  snow  fields 
and  alpine  meadows  of  the  San  Juan  moun- 
tains of  southwestern  Colorado.  It  flows 
southeast  and  south  175  ml.  In  Colorado, 
southerly  some  470  ml.  across  New  Mexico, 
and  southeasterly  between  Texas  and  the 
Mexican  states  of  Chihuahua,  Coahuila, 
Nuevo  Leon  and  TamauUpas,  for  about  1,240 
ml.  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  total  length 
(In  compromise  "river  miles")  Is  approxi- 
mately 1,885  ml. 

It  starts  as  a  clear  Rocky  mountain  stream, 
fed  by  springs  at  an  elevation  of  more  than 
12,000  ft.,  then  flows  In  a  canyon  througli^ 
forests  of  spruce,  flr  and  aspen.  Into  the 
broad  San  Luis  valley  In  Colorado,  after  which. 
It  cuts  the  Rlo  Grande  gorge  and  White  Rock 
canyon  and  enters  the  open  terrain  of  the 
basin  and  range  and  Mexican  highland 
physiographic  provinces.  There  declining 
elevation,  decreasing  latitude  and  increasing- 
aridity  and  temperature  produce  a  transition 
from  a  cold  steppe  climate  with  a  vegetation 
of  pinion,  Juniper  and  sagebrush,  to  a  hot 
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steppe  and  desert  cUmat*  characterized  by 
a  vegetation  of  mesquite.  creusote  bush, 
cactua,  yucca  and  other  deeert  plants. 

This  is  the  wild  rivers  part  encom- 
passed in  my  amendment; 

Th*  Rio  Grande  cuta  three  canyons  be- 
tween 1.500  and  1.700  ft  In  depth  across  the 
faulted  area  occupied  by  the  "big  bend" 
wbere  the  Texas  side  of  the  river  Is  included 
m  the  Big  Bend  Nation  il  parlc.  In  the  re- 
mftint^r  of  it»  course  the  river  wanders  slug- 
gishly across  the  coastal  plain  to  end  in  a 
true  delta  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 

This  river  %as  formerly  called  the  Rio 
Grande  del  Norte.  It  is  officially  in  the 
United  States  the  Rio  Grande,  but  it  is 
officially  in  Mexico  the  Rio  Bravo. 

The  river,  and  particularly  this  section 
from  Presidio  to  Laniitry.  is  well  suited 
to  be  designated  a  scenic  or  wild  river; 
it  has  unparalleled  natural  beauty  and 
recreational  activity.  Industrial  uses  of 
the  rivers  of  our  country  and  of  the 
State  of  Texas  must  be  balanced  with  a 
sensible  policy  at  conserving  certain  sec- 
tions of  our  waterways  as  unpolluted  and 
undammed  sources  of  pleasure  for  our 
citizens.  The  part  of  the  Rio  Grande  that 
would  be  Included  in  my  amendment 
should  probably  be  left  forever  as  It  Is. 
The  lovely  limestone  caveriis,  the  spiral- 
ing  rapids  and  whirlpools  and  the  scenic 
landscape  all  serve  to  indicate  how  vital 
it  is  that  we  keep  some  of  the  Rio  Grande 
as  a  haven  for  sportsmen  and  tourists 
and  nature  lovers  and  those  who  want 
to  see  this  continent  as  It  was  before  men 
carved  it  up. 

This  amendme.it  will  allow  these  pos- 
sibilities to  be  studied  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  State  government. 

Since  the  Rio  Grande  forms  our  south- 
western border  with  Mexico,  any  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  conservation  of 
the  river  such  as  that  offered  in  this  bill 
would  necessitate  a  Mexican-American 
agreement  on  the  subject.  At  present 
there  are  no  agreements  as  to  develop- 
ment or  conservation  on  this  stretch  of 
the  river;  no  change  in  any  plans  will 
be  effected  by  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. We  hope  that  an  agreement  on 
the  objectives  and  means  of  insuring  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  Rio  Grande  will  be 
easy  to  achieve  after  the  study  contem- 
plated by  this  bill  is  completed 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  Rio 
Grande  both  as  a  border  and  as  a  site 
of  naturally  beautiful  wilderness.  I  offer 
this  amendment  to  Include  it  in  tiie  list 
of  rivers  to  be  studied  for  possible  addi- 
tion to  the  wild  and  scenic  rivers  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  RxcoRD  a  resolution  by  the  Texas 
Explorers'  Club  requesting  this  action ;  a 
letter  from  Bob  Burleson  of  the  law  firm 
of  Bowmer.  Courtney  &  Burlesor.,  of 
Temple,  Tex.,  under  date  of  April  7,  1967. 
and  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Hon  Frank 
Church.  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.. 
by  Mr.  Davis  Bragg,  under  date  of  Jan- 
uary 21.  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a«  follows: 
A   Itwaoi.xmott    bt    Tcxas    Exrtoa^is    Ci-trB 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Texas  Explorers  Club 
as  follows: 


I  1 )  Th/it  the  Texas  Explorers  Club,  a  non- 
profit charitable  and  educational  corpora- 
tion organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Texas,  does  hereby  pledge  lU  wholehearted 
support  Lf  two  blUa  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to 
wit  S-119.  the  Wild  Rivers  Bill,  and  S-1092, 
the  t-cenlc  Rivers  Act. 

i2)  Tnat  the  Tex.is  Explorers  Club  will 
malce  known  to  our  outstanding  Senators 
from  the  State  of  Texas,  to  wit:  the  Honor- 
able R.ilph  W  Yarborough  and  the  Honor- 
tble  John  lower,  this  organization's  sincere 
belief  and  deepest  conviction  that  river  pro- 
tective legislation  Is  one  of  the  most  pressing 
needs  of  our  nation  today  and  that  the  pas- 
.sage  of  such  legislation  Is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  continued  good  health,  welfare, 
and  moral  and  spiritual  well  being  of  the 
present  and  future  citizens  of  these  United 
States   of   America. 

I  31  Thar,  the  hasty  and  inadequately  con- 
sidered damming  of  our  few  remaining  flow- 
ing streams,  the  pollution  and  poLsonlng  of 
ii;  of  our  rivers  and  streams,  and  the  crUnl- 
ual  abuse  of  our  few  remaining  spoils  of  wil- 
derness and  natural  beauty  con.stltute  a 
stain  upon  the  honor  of  the  UrUted  States 
and  must  be  corrected  with  all  haste 

And  be  it  furvher  resolved  by  the  Texas 
Explorers  Cub  that  the  beautiful  and  unique 
section  of  wilderness  canyons  along  the  Rio 
Grande  River  from  the  easternmost  bound- 
ary of  Big  Bend  National  Park  to  the  town 
of  Langtry.  Texiis,  should  be  included  within 
both  of  the  above  named  bills  and  any  future 
river  protective  legislation,  and  that  this 
area  of  outstanding  natural  beauty  and  re- 
moteness be  forever  preserved  for  the  use  of 
present  and  future  citizens  of  the  United 
States  as  a  natural  and  flowing  river,  un- 
spoiled by  the  unnecessary,  selfish  and  de- 
structive works  of  man 

Unanimously  passed  and  adopted  by  the 
members  of  the  Texas  Explorers  Club  at  a 
regular  meeting  on  this  the  1st  day  of  April. 
1967. 

Bob  BntLcsoN, 

Presideyit. 

Attest: 

Jim  O.  BowMEii, 

Secretary. 


Re 


BOWMCR,     COCRTNF.Y     ifc     BCRI.ESO.V. 

Temple.  Tex  ,  April  7.  1967 
River  Protective  Legislation,  Senate  Bills 
S-119,   Wild   Rivers,   and   S-1092,  Scenic 
Rivers. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 
V.S    Senate. 
Washington    DC. 

Dear  Ralph:  The  above  bills  are  due  to 
come  up  for  hearing  before  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  early  this 
month.  A  large  number  of  us  from  Texas 
are  vitally  Interested  In  the  eventual  passage 
of  some  really  effective  river  protection  leg- 
islation, and  these  bills  are  at  least  a  start 
Ui  the  right  direction. 

Those  of  us  who  frequently  get  out  and 
paddle  the  streams  of  Texas  are  becoming 
genuinely  alarmed  at  the  very  rapid  progress 
of  destruction  and  pollution  that  Is  turn- 
ing over  formerly  beautiful  and  clean-flowing 
rivers  Into  sewers  Even  more  alarming  la 
the  fart  that  eventual  plans  of  several  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  such  as  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  includes  making  every  stream  of 
consequences  in  the  United  States  a  series 
of  Impoundments. 

With  the  increasing  presiures  of  popula- 
tion growth  and  Industrialization,  the  pub- 
lic legacy  of  free-flowing  streams  and  wilder- 
ness areas  Is  due  for  destruction— unless  Im- 
mediate and  e.ffectlve  steps  are  taken  to  pre- 
vent their  destruction.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Americans  of  fifty  years  from  now  will  have 
any  natural  areas  of  consequence  left  for 
their  enjoyment  and  inspiration,  unless  the 
Congress  acts  now  to  preserve  It  for  them. 
The  present  National  Parks  are  Inadequate 


even  now,  and  cannot  hope  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  future. 

As  opposed  to  all  the  billions  we  are  spend- 
ing each  year  to  change  the  face  of  the  earth 
HiiU  mould  It  to  our  present  desires,  it  cosu 
almost  nothing  to  simply  let  a  river,  forest 
or  natural  area  alone.  To  preserve  a  clean 
river,  a  wilderness  stream,  a  stretch  of  unique 
lurest,  or  a  significant  natural  are.i,  all  that 
Is  necessary  Is  to  set  It  aside  and  protect 
it^  aside  from  that  it  takes  care  of  itself, 
at  no  public  expense. 

I  know  that  you  are  vitally  concerned 
with  preventing  the  rape  of  our  few  remain- 
ing public  and  natural  resources  in  the  name 
t.f  blind  progress  and  private  profit.  We  all 
hope  that  >ou  will  be  able  to  work  tor  these 
bills  and  similar  bills  designed  to  salvage 
a  bit  of  our  national  heritage  before  it  18 
gone  forever. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  copy  of  a  Reso- 
lution of  the  Texas  Explorers  Club  regard- 
l.ig  tiie  above  bills.  I  would  appreciate  your 
making  the  same  a  part  of  the  record  In  the 
hearings  thereon. 
Your  friend. 

Bob  Burleson. 

Curtis,  Duncan  &  Bracg. 
Killeen.  Tex..  January  21, 1966. 
Hon.  Frank  Church. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Church:  The  section  of  the 
Rlo  Qrande  River  In  Texas  from  MaravlUu 
Creek  (The  Black  Gap  Wildlife  Management 
Area  owned  by  the  State  of  Texas)  down  to 
the  headwaters  of  the  Amlstad  Lake  now 
under  construction  near  Del  Rlo  Is  worthy 
of  consideration  under  your  "Wild  Rivers" 
bin. 

A  group  of  us  floated  a  substantial  portion 
thereof  during  the  Christmas  holidays.  From 
Sunday  afternoon.  December  26,  until  Thurs- 
day noon  following  we  did  not  see  a  human 
being.  There  are  many  rapids,  several  water- 
falls, and  unnamed  canyons  1500  feet  deep 
or  more  and  up  to  30  miles  long. 

This  part  of  Texas  Is  virtually  uninhabited 
within  10-30  miles  of  the  river  along  the 
entire  stretch,  and  may  be  the  only  river 
within  500  miles  thereof  of  sufBclent  flow  to 
be  adventurous  to  float  and  not  heavily  popu- 
lated adjoining. 

I  doubt  that  more  than  flve  groups  of  peo- 
ple float  this  In  any  one  year,  but  expect  this 
number  to  grow  in  future  years.  If  you 
would  be  Interested  in  any  photographs  of 
the  particular  area,  those  of  us  who  made  the 
recent  trip  would  be  pleased  to  furnish  them 
to  your  committee. 

A  copy  of  this  Is  being  mailed  to  Senator 
Yarborough,  who  Is  being  contacted  by  oth- 
ers of  us  who  were  on  the  recent  trip.  A 
map  showing  the  stretch  of  river  Involved  14 
enclosed. 

Cordially, 

Davis  Bragg. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
having  lived  in  El  Paso.  Tex.,  for  3'2 
years  and  havinsj  visited  this  area,  I  can 
personally  testify  from  my  own  personal 
knowledge  as  to  the  importance  of  its 
inclusion  In  the  pending  bill. 

I  thank  the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church)  for  sponsoring  the  bill.  I 
thank  the  junior  Senator  from  Idaho 
I  Mr.  Jordan  1  for  so  graciously  yielding  to 
me  that  I  might  attend  my  committee 
meeting. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
.say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  how  much  I  appreciate  the  stead- 
fast support  he  has  given  the  wild  rivers 
bUl. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  certainly  acceptable.  I  thin* 
the  sepment   of   the  Rio   Grande  thst 
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the  Senator  described  belongs  in  the 
study  category  of  the  bill. 

I  am  willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 
I  congratulate  the  Senator  for  having  of- 
fered it.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  opportunity  as  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  compliment  and  commend 
the  able  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  for  the  excellent  way  in  which 
he  has  handled  a  very  difficult  bill. 

This  legislation  affects  all  areas  of  the 
United  States,  either  in  the  inclusion  of 
certain  rivers  in  the  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  system  immediately,  or  in  the 
study  section  for  future  consideration. 

When  one  undertakes  such  a  task,  it 
is  obvious  that  he  is  bound  to  run  into 
problems  and  diflSculty. 

The  able  senior  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church],  in  my  judgment,  used  the 
best  artF  of  the  legislative  process  in  put- 
ting the  pending  bill  in  the  form  in  which 
It  is  now  being  presented  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  likewise  compliment 
the  able  junior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Jordan]  for  the  fine  way  in  which  he  co- 
operated in  making  ixjssible  the  presen- 
tation of  the  pending  bill  to  the  Senate 
on  a  unanimous  basis  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  major  portion  of  the  legislation,  of 
course,  affects  the  State  of  Idaho.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan] 
has  been  extremely  helpful  in  working 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  in 
the  ironing  out  of  a  lot  of  the  difficult 
problems. 

As  a  result,  we  have  a  very  good  bill. 

In  this  connection,  I  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  the  Senators  from 
Idaho,  that  part  of  the  report  appearing 
at  the  top  of  page  6.  entitled  "Balanced 
Development": 

In  Its  selection  of  rivers  to  be  Included  In 
the  initial  system  of  wild  and  scenic  rivers, 
and  In  the  study  group  of  rivers  for  possible 
later  Inclusion  in  the  system — with  a  5-year 
moratorium  on  the  licensing  of  dams  on  the 
latter — the  committee  is  cognizant  that  there 
are  many  other  rivers  throughout  the  United 
States  which  may  qualify  for  the  system.  The 
bill  establl.shes  procedures  by  which  these 
may  be  added. 

The  committee  did  not  review  all  the  rivers 
of  the  United  States  in  acting  upon  this  bill. 
However,  the  committee  did  give  particular 
attention  to  the  middle  Snake  River  water- 
shed in  Idaho  and  Oregon.  The  Middle  Pork 
of  the  Clearwater  and  the  Middle  Fork  of  the 
Salmon,  both  part  of  the  watershed,  will  be- 
come Initial  .nreams  In  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System  established  by  S. 
119.  The  main  Salmon  River  will  be  studied 
for  possible  future  Inclusion  In  the  system. 

The  Middle  Pork  of  the  Snake,  also  an  area 
of  great  beauty,  contains  the  location  of  the 
proposed  Hlgli  Mountain  Sheep  Dam  just 
above  the  confluence  of  the  Snake  and  the 
Salmon.  This  Is  the  last  undeveloped  site  on 
the  Snake  River  for  a  great  storage  dam.  The 
committee  took  cognizance  of  this  fact  in 
not  considering  Inclusion  of  the  Middle  Pork 
of  the  Snake  In  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System.  The  committee  believes  that 
exclusion  of  this  portion  of  the  Snake  River 


watershed  Is  in  keeping  with  a  balanced  nat- 
ural resource  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  first  to 
ask  my  good  friend,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan]  his  interpreta- 
tion of  this  language,  and  I  shall  then 
ask  the  same  question  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
in  reply  to  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Washington,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  language  In  the  report  is 
significant  for  several  reasons. 

First,  we  designated  as  wild  rivers 
segments  of  both  the  Clearwater  and  the 
Salmon  that  are  obviously  and  unmis- 
takably wild  rivers. 

We  deferred  for  further  study  the 
main  stem  of  the  Salmon  River  because 
it  does  have  potential  multipurpose  use 
that  we  all  recognize. 

Then,  with  respect  to  the  paragraph 
dealing  with  the  middle  fork  of  the  Snake 
River,  that  area  possibly  to  be  developed 
by  the  High  Mountain  Sheep  Dam,  or  its 
counterpart,  reference  is  made  in  the 
report  that  the  committee  expresses  its 
approval  for  dam  development  on  this 
last  remaining  undeveloped  stretch  of 
the  middle  Snake  River. 

I  think  it  is  wise  to  include  this  lan- 
guage in  the  report  because  it  is  quite 
apparent  to  those  of  us  who  live  in  the 
region  and  who  serve  on  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  under 
the  able  chairmanship  of  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton that  there  is  need  for  a  balance,  for 
both  dam  development  and  wild  river 
designation  on  the  middle  Snake  and 
the  tributaries  to  the  middle  Snake. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  should  like  to  ask  now  for  the  com- 
ments of  the  author  of  the  bill,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  First,  I  should  like  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  committee 
for  the  remarks  he  has  made  concern- 
ing both  the  work  I  have  done  on  the 
measure  and  the  work  that  my  col- 
league, Senator  Jordan,  has  done  on  it.  I 
concur  heartily  In  everything  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  has  said  with  re- 
ference to  Senator  Jordan's  efforts  in 
committee  to  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor 
in  a  form  that  would  win  the  strong, 
united  support  of  the  Senate. 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs had  a  fundamental  interest  in  the 
balanced  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  West.  Where  rivers  are  concerned, 
it  Is  obvious  that  they  make  a  great 
economic  contribution.  There  are  many 
rivers  that  must  be  used  for  reclamation 
and  for  the  generation  of  power.  There 
are  many  dams  which  have  been  built 
profitably  in  the  past,  and  new  dams  to 
be  built  profitably  in  the  future,  that  will 
confer  multipurpose  benefits  which  the 
growing  economy  of  the  West  demands. 
One  such  river  Is  the  Snake.  It  has  long 
since  been  a  developed  river,  with  numer- 
ous dams  on  it.  The  Snake  River  is  the 
artery  that  really  constitutes  the  life- 
blood  of  the  economy  of  southern  Idaho. 
It  is  the  river  that  sustains  most  of  the 
agriculture  in  the  southern  part  of  our 
State. 


As  the  Senator  from  Washington 
knows,  the  Snake  River  furnishes  ap- 
proximately one-fourth  of  the  flow  of 
the  Columbia,  on  which  there  are  such 
large  and  important  public  power  dams. 

So  the  committee  wanted  to  make  It 
clear  that,  in  the  enactment  of  the  wild 
rivers  bill,  it  did  not  intend  to  reach  out. 
or  in  any  way  to  prejudice,  the  necessity 
for  further  development  on  the  Snake, 
a  river  that  is  already  well  developed, 
where  there  are  some  remaining  sites  of 
great  importance  that  clearly  call  for 
dam  construction.  One  of  these,  the  High 
Mountain  Sheep  site,  is  presently  in  hti- 
gation,  and  this  bill  in  no  way  com- 
promises or  affects  the  case  for  the  High 
Mountain  Sheep  Dam. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  believe  this  is  a  very 
important  point,  because,  as  we  know, 
the  High  Mountain  Sheep  damsite  is 
currently  involved  in  litigation. 

I  believe  it  is  quite  clear  by  the  stete- 
ment  in  the  Record  and  by  the  colloquy 
on  the  floor  that  the  committee  identi- 
fied in  Idaho  those  areas  that  should  be 
preserved  and  thote  areas  that  should 
be  studied  under  the  provisions  ol  this 
bill.  We  have  also  indicated  that  the 
High  Mountain  Sheep  area — that  is.  the 
middle  fork  of  the  Snake  area— should 
be  available  for  multipurpose  develop- 
ment. 

Is  that  not  in  essence  the  position  tak- 
en by  the  committee? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  believe  my  good 
friend,  the  junior  Senator  from  Idaho, 
also  concurs  in  that  statement. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  do  concur. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  In  other  words,  we 
have  made  a  legislative  finding  in  order 
to  clarify  what  has  been  a  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  areas  that  should  be 
set  aside  now  or  studied  later  for  con- 
servation and  preservation  as  wild  rivers. 
It  is  also  true,  however,  that  in  areas 
such  as  the  High  Mountain  Sheep  area 
on  the  Snake  River  we  will  permit  power 
development,  and  we  are  not  intending 
to  apply  this  legislation  to  this  area  of 
the  river. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
That  Is  precisely  the  Intention  of  the 
committee,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  again 
wish  to  compliment  the  able  Senators 
from  Idaho  for  the  statesmanlike  way  in 
which  they  have  worked  this  bill  out, 
and  I  am  certain  that  the  measure  will 
receive  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  our  distinguished  chairman,  the 
able  Senator  from  our  neighboring  State 
of  Washington,  for  his  kind  remcrks.  I 
commend  htm,  also,  for  his  chairman- 
ship of  the  committee,  the  most  inter- 
esting committee  on  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  serve,  because  he  provides  a 
proper  climate  for  compromise  and  a 
proper  forum  for  discussion,  so  that  we 
can  work  out  our  differences  and  come 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  as  a  rule,  in 
substantial  agreement,  as  we  are  today. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Church,  for 
his  leadership  in  the  matter  of  wild  riv- 
ers legislation,  and  for  the  able  presenta- 
tion he  has  made  on  the  floor  this  morn- 
ing with  respect  to  S.  119. 
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steppe  and  desert  climate  characterized  by 
a  vegetation  of  mesquite,  creosote  bush. 
cact\i8,  yucca  and  other  deeert  plants. 

This  Is  the  wild  rivers  part  encom- 
passed In  my  amendment. 

The  Rio  Grande  cuts  three  canyona  be- 
tween 1.500  and  1,700  ft  In  depih  .icross  the 
faulted  area  occupied  by  the  "big  bend" 
where  the  Texas  side  of  the  river  Is  included 
in  the  Big  Bend  Na-.ion.il  parit.  In  the  re- 
mainder of  Ita  course  the  river  wanders  slug- 
gishly across  the  coaatal  plain  to  end  in  a 
true  delta  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 

This  river  was  lonnerly  called  the  Rio 
Grande  del  Norte.  It  i^  officially  in  the 
United  States  the  Rio  Grande,  but  it  is 
officially  in  Mexico  the  Rio  Bravo. 

The  river,  and  particularly  this  section 
from  Presidio  to  Lanstry,  is  well  suited 
to  be  designated  a  sce:;ic  or  wild  river: 
it  has  unparalleled  natural  beauty  and 
recreational  activity.  Industrial  uses  of 
the  rivers  of  our  country  and  of  the 
State  of  Texas  must  be  balanced  with  a 
sensible  policy  at  conserving  certain  sec- 
tions of  our  waterA-ays  as  unpolluted  and 
undammed  sources  of  pleasure  for  our 
citizeru.  The  part  of  the  Rio  Grande  that 
would  be  included  in  my  amendment 
should  probably  be  left  forever  as  It  is. 
The  lovely  limestone  caver. us.  .he  spiral - 
ing  rapids  and  whirlpools  and  the  scenic 
landscape  all  .serve  to  Indicate  how  vital 
it  is  that  we  keep  some  of  the  Rio  Grande 
as  a  haven  for  sportsmen  and  tourists 
and  nature  lovers  and  those  who  want 
to  see  this  continent  as  i*^  was  before  men 
carved  It  up. 

This  amendment  will  allow  these  pos- 
sibilities to  be  studied  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  State  »;overninent. 
Since  the  Rio  Grande  forms  our  south- 
western border  with  Mexico,  any  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  conservation  of 
the  river  such  as  that  offered  in  this  bill 
would  necessitate  a  Mexican-American 
agreement  on  the  subject.  At  present 
there  are  no  agreements  as  to  develop- 
ment or  conservation  on  this  stretch  of 
the  river;  no  chanye  in  any  plai^  will 
be  effected  by  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. We  hope  that  an  agreement  on 
the  objectives  and  meiins  of  insurinK  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  Rio  Grande  will  be 
easy  to  achieve  after  the  study  contem- 
plated by  this  bill  is  completed. 

In  view  of  t^ie  importance  of  the  Rio 
Grande  both  as  a  border  and  as  a  site 
of  naturally  beautiful  wilderness.  I  offer 
this  junendment  to  include  it  in  tiie  list 
of  rivers  to  be  studied  for  possible  addi- 
tion to  the  wild  and  scenic  rivers  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  RicoRD  a  reaolution  by  the  Texas 
Explorers'  Club  requesting  this  action ;  a 
letter  from  Bob  Burleson  of  the  law  firm 
of  Bowmer.  Courtney  &  Burlesoi.,  of 
Temple.  Teac..  under  date  of  April  7.  1967. 
and  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Hon  Frank 
Chxiuch.  U.S.  Senate.  Wasliington,  D.C.. 
by  Mr.  Davis  Bragg,  under  date  of  Jan- 
uary 21.  1966 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
aa  follows: 

A     R«SOLUTtON      8T      TKXAS      EXF1.0««319      CLt-B 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Texas  Explorers  Club 
as  follows: 


(1)  That  the  Texas  Explorers  Club,  a  non- 
profit charitable  arid  educational  corpora- 
tion organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Texas,  does  hereby  pledge  Its  wholehearted 
support  uf  two  bills  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to 
wit  &-119,  the  Wild  Rivers  Bill,  and  S-1092. 
the  Scenic  H;vers  Act. 

(2i  Tnat  the  Texas  Explorers  Club  will 
make  known  to  our  outstanding  Senators 
from  the  State  of  Texas,  to  wit  the  Honor- 
able R.ilph  W  Yarborough  and  the  Honor- 
able John  lower,  this  organization  s  sincere 
belief  and  deepest  conviction  that  river  pro- 
tective legislation  Is  one  of  the  most  pressing 
needs  of  our  nation  today  and  that  the  pas- 
sage of  such  legislation  Is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  continued  good  health,  welfare, 
and  moral  and  spiritual  well  being  of  the 
present  and  future  cltUens  of  these  United 
States  of   America. 

i3i  That  the  hasty  and  Inadequately  con- 
sidered aam:nlng  of  our  few  remaining  flow- 
ing sueams,  the  pollution  and  poisoning  of 
.ill  of  our  rivers  and  streams,  and  the  crimi- 
nal abuse  of  our  few  remaining  sp<Hs  of  wil- 
derness and  natural  beauty  constitute  a 
ft.'iln  upon  the  honor  of  the  United  States 
and  mu.st  be  corrected  with  all  haste 

And  be  it  further  resolved  by  the  Texas 
Explorers  Club  that  the  beautiful  and  unique 
section  of  wilderness  canyons  along  the  Rio 
Grande  River  from  the  e.isternmost  bound- 
ary of  Big  Bend  National  I'ark  to  the  town 
f  Langtry.  Texas  should  be  included  within 
hi  th  of  the  above  named  bills  and  any  future 
river  protective  legislation,  and  that  this 
area  of  outstanding  natural  beauty  and  re- 
moteness be  forever  preserved  for  the  use  of 
present  and  future  citizens  of  the  Unlt<?d 
States  as  a  natural  and  flowing  river,  un- 
spoiled by  the  unnecessary,  seldsh  and  de- 
structive works  of  man 

Unanimously  passed  and  adopted  by  the 
members  of  the  Texas  Explorers  Club  at  a 
regular  meeting  on  this  the  1st  day  of  April. 
1967. 

Bob   BiRleson, 

President. 

Alteaf. 

Jim  D    Bowmer. 

Secretary 


Bowmer.   Cotht.vey   &    BiRi.ESO.s'. 

Tcmplr.  Tex  .  April  7.  1967 
Re    River  Protective  Legislation.  Senate  Bills 
S  119.   Wild    Rivers,   and   S-  1092.   Scenic 
Rlvf-r? 
Senator  Ralph  Y*rborouoh. 
U  S    Senatr' 
Wa-ifiington    D  C 

Dc.\R  Ralph  The  above  bills  are  due  to 
come  up  for  hearing  before  the  Interlnr 
and  Insular  AtTalrs  Committee  e.irly  this 
month  .K  large  number  of  us  from  Texas 
i\re  vitally  Interested  In  the  eventual  passage 
of  some  really  effective  river  protection  leg- 
islation, and  these  bills  are  at  least  a  stArt 
In  the  right  direction. 

Those  of  us  who  frequently  get  out  and 
paddle  the  streams  of  Texas  are  becoming 
genuinely  alarmed  at  the  very  rapid  progress 
of  destruction  and  pollution  that  Is  turn- 
lag  over  formerly  beautiful  and  clean-ftowlng 
rivers  Into  sewers  Even  more  alarming  Is 
the  fact  that  eventual  plans  of  several  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  such  as  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  Includes  making  every  stream  of 
consequences  In  the  United  States  a  series 
of  Impoundments. 

With  the  Increajilng  presoures  of  popula- 
tion growth  and  Industrialization,  the  pub- 
lic legacy  of  free-flowing  streams  and  wilder- 
ness areas  Is  due  for  destruction — unless  Im- 
mediate and  effective  steps  are  taken  to  pre- 
vent their  destruction  I  do  not  believe  that 
Americans  of  fifty  years  from  now  will  have 
any  natural  areas  of  consequenc*  left  for 
their  enjoyment  and  Inspiration,  unless  the 
Congress  acts  now  to  preserve  it  for  them. 
The  present  National  Parks  are  Inadequate 


even  now,  and  cannot  hope  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  future. 

j\s  opposed  to  all  the  billions  we  are  spend- 
ing each  year  to  change  the  face  of  the  earth 
and  mould  It  to  our  present  desires,  it  costs 
almost  nothing  to  simply  let  a  river,  forest 
ur  natural  area  alone.  To  preserve  a  clean 
river,  a  wilderness  stream,  a  stretch  of  unique 
torest.  or  a  slgnitlcant  natural  area,  all  that 
is  necessary  Is  to  set  It  aside  and  protect 
itr— aside  from  that  it  takes  care  of  itself, 
At  no  public  expense 

I  know  that  you  are  vitally  concerned 
with  preventing  the  rape  of  our  few  remain- 
ing public  and  natural  resources  in  the  name 
tf  blind  progress  and  private  proflt.  We  all 
hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  work  tor  these 
bills  and  similar  bills  designed  to  salvage 
a  bit  of  our  national  heritage  before  It  is 
gone  forever. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  copy  of  a  Reso- 
lution of  the  Texas  Explorers  Club  regard- 
l.ig  tiie  above  bills.  I  would  appreciate  your 
making  the  same  a  part  of  the  record  In  the 
hcirlngs  thereon. 
Your  friend. 

Bob  Burleson 

CtTRTIS,  DUNCAN  &  BBAGO. 

Ktllt-en.  Tex..  January  21. 1966. 

Hon.   FR.ANK  CHvacH, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DtAR  Senator  Church;  The  section  of  the 
Rio  Grande  River  in  Texas  from  MaravlllM 
Creek  (The  Black  Gap  Wildlife  Management 
Area  owned  by  the  State  of  Texas)  down  to 
the  headwaters  of  the  Amlstad  Lake  now 
under  construction  near  Del  Rio  Is  worthy 
of   consideration   under  your  "Wild  Rivers' 

bin. 

A  group  of  us  floated  a  substantial  portion 
thereof  during  the  Christmas  holidays.  From 
Sunday  afternoon.  December  26.  until  Thurs- 
day noon  following  we  did  not  see  a  human 
being.  There  are  many  rapids,  several  water- 
falls, and  unnamed  canyons  1500  feet  deep 
or  more  and  up  to  30  miles  long. 

Tins  p;u-t  of  Texas  Is  virtually  uninhabited 
within  10-30  miles  of  the  river  along  the 
entire  stretch,  and  may  be  the  only  river 
within  500  miles  thereof  of  sufficient  flow  W 
be  adventurous  to  float  and  not  heavily  popu- 
lated adjoining. 

I  doubt  that  more  than  Ave  groups  of  peo- 
ple float  this  in  any  one  year,  but  expect  this 
number  to  grow  In  future  years.  If  you 
would  be  interested  In  any  photographs  of 
the  particular  area,  those  of  us  who  made  the 
recent  trip  would  be  pleased  to  furnish  them 
to  vour  committee. 

A  copy  of  this  is  being  mailed  to  Senator 
Yarborough.  who  is  being  contacted  by  oth- 
ers of  us  who  were  on  the  recent  trip.  A 
map  showing  the  stretch  of  river  involved  li 
enclosed. 

Cordially. 

Davis  Bracc. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
having  lived  in  El  Paso.  Tex.,  for  34 
years  and  having  visited  this  area.  I  can 
personally  testify  from  my  own  personal 
knowledge  as  to  the  importance  of  Its 
Inclusion  in  the  pending  bill. 

I  thank  the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church!  for  sponsoring  the  bill.  I 
thank  the  junior  Senator  from  Idaho 
!  Mr.  Jordan  1  fcr  so  graciously  yielding  to 
me  that  I  might  attend  my  committee 
meeting. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  may  i 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  how  much  I  appreciate  the  stead- 
fast support  he  has  given  the  wild  rivers 
bUl. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  certainly  acceptable.  I  think 
the  sepment   of   the  Rio   Grande  that 
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the  Senator  described  belongs  in  the 
study  category  of  the  bill. 

I  am  willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 
I  congratulate  the  Senator  for  having  of- 
fered it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  opportunity  as  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  compliment  and  commend 
the  able  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  for  the  excellent  way  in  which 
he  has  handled  a  very  difficult  bill. 

This  legislation  affects  all  areas  of  the 
United  States,  either  in  the  inclusion  of 
certain  rivers  in  the  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  system  immediately,  or  in  the 
study  section  for  future  consideration. 

When  one  undertakes  such  a  task,  it 
is  obvious  that  he  is  bound  to  run  into 
problems  and  difficulty. 

The  able  senior  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church],  in  my  judgment,  used  the 
best  arts  of  the  legislative  process  in  put- 
ting the  pending  bill  in  the  form  in  which 
It  is  now  being  presented  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  likewise  compliment 
the  able  junior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Jordan]  for  the  fine  way  in  which  he  co- 
operated in  making  possible  the  presen- 
tation of  the  pending  bill  to  the  Senate 
on  a  unanimous  basis  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  major  portion  of  the  legislation,  of 
course,  affects  the  State  of  Idaho.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan] 
has  been  extremely  helpful  in  working 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  in 
the  ironing  out  of  a  lot  of  the  difficult 
problems. 

As  a  result,  we  have  a  very  good  bill. 

In  this  connection,  I  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  the  Senators  from 
Idaho,  that  part  of  the  report  appearing 
at  the  top  of  page  6.  entitled  "Balanced 
Development" : 

In  its  selection  of  rivers  to  be  Included  In 
the  initial  system  of  wild  and  scenic  rivers, 
and  in  the  study  group  of  rivers  for  jxjsslble 
later  Inclusion  in  the  system — with  a  5-year 
moratorium  on  the  licensing  of  dams  on  the 
latter — the  committee  Is  cognizant  that  there 
are  many  other  rivers  throughout  the  United 
States  which  may  qualify  for  the  system.  The 
bill  establishes  procedures  by  which  these 
may  be  added. 

The  committee  did  not  review  all  the  rivers 
of  the  United  Stat«s  in  acting  upon  this  bill. 
However,  the  committee  did  give  particular 
attention  to  the  middle  Snake  River  water- 
shed in  Idaho  and  Oregon.  The  Middle  Pork 
of  the  Clearwater  and  the  Middle  Fork  of  the 
Salmon,  both  part  of  the  watershed,  will  be- 
come Initial  streams  In  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System  established  by  S. 
119.  The  main  Salmon  River  will  be  studied 
for  possible  future  Inclusion  In  the  system. 

The  Middle  Pork  of  the  Snake,  also  an  area 
of  great  beauty,  contains  the  location  of  the 
proposed  High  Mountain  Sheep  Dam  Just 
above  the  confluence  of  the  Snake  and  the 
Salmon.  This  is  the  last  undeveloped  site  on 
the  Snake  River  for  a  great  storage  dam.  The 
committee  took  cognizance  of  this  fact  In 
not  considering  Inclusion  of  the  Middle  Pork 
of  the  Snake  In  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System  The  committee  believes  that 
exclusion  of  this  portion  of  the  Snake  River 


watershed  Is  In  keeping  with  a  balanced  nat- 
ural resource  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  first  to 
ask  my  good  friend,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan]  his  interpreta- 
tion of  this  language,  and  I  shall  then 
ask  the  same  question  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
in  reply  to  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Washington,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  language  in  the  report  is 
significant  for  several  reasons. 

First,  we  designated  as  wild  rivers 
segments  of  both  the  Clearwater  and  the 
Salmon  that  are  obviously  and  unmis- 
takably wild  rivers. 

We  deferred  for  further  study  the 
main  stem  of  the  Salmon  River  because 
it  does  have  potential  multipurpose  use 
that  we  all  recognize. 

Then,  with  respect  to  the  paragraph 
dealing  with  the  middle  fork  of  the  Snake 
River,  that  area  possibly  to  be  developed 
by  the  High  Mountain  Sheep  Dam,  or  its 
counterpart,  reference  is  made  in  the 
report  that  the  committee  expresses  its 
approval  for  dam  development  on  this 
last  remaining  imdeveloped  stretch  of 
the  middle  Snake  River. 

I  think  It  is  wise  to  Include  this  lan- 
guage in  the  report  because  it  is  quite 
apparent  to  those  of  us  who  live  in  the 
region  and  who  serve  on  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  imder 
the  able  chairmanship  of  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton that  there  is  need  for  a  balance,  for 
both  dam  development  and  wild  river 
designation  on  the  middle  Snake  and 
the  tributaries  to  the  middle  Snake. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  should  like  to  ask  now  for  the  com- 
ments of  the  author  of  the  bill,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  First.  I  should  like  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  committee 
for  the  remarks  he  has  made  concern- 
ing both  the  work  I  have  done  on  the 
■measure  and  the  work  that  my  col- 
league. Senator  Jordan,  has  done  on  It.  I 
concur  heartily  in  everything  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  has  said  with  re- 
ference to  Senator  Jordan's  efforts  in 
committee  to  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor 
in  a  form  that  would  win  the  strong, 
united  support  of  the  Senate. 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs had  a  fundamental  interest  in  the 
balanced  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  West.  Where  rivers  are  concerned. 
It  is  obvious  that  they  make  a  great 
economic  contribution.  There  are  many 
rivers  that  must  be  used  for  reclamation 
and  for  the  generation  of  power.  There 
are  many  dams  which  have  been  built 
profitably  in  the  past,  and  new  dams  to 
be  built  profitably  In  the  future,  that  will 
confer  multipurpose  benefits  which  the 
growing  economy  of  the  West  demands. 
One  such  river  Is  the  Snake.  It  has  long 
since  been  a  developed  river,  with  numer- 
ous dams  on  it.  The  Snake  River  Is  the 
artery  that  really  constitutes  the  life- 
blood  of  the  economy  of  southern  Idaho. 
It  is  the  river  that  sustains  most  of  the 
agriculture  In  the  southern  part  of  our 
State. 


As  the  Senator  from  Washington 
knows,  the  Snake  River  furnishes  ap- 
proximately one-fourth  of  the  flow  of 
the  Columbia,  on  which  there  are  such 
large  and  important  public  power  dams. 

So  the  committee  wanted  to  make  It 
clear  that,  in  the  enactment  of  the  wild 
rivers  bill,  it  did  not  intend  to  reach  out, 
or  in  any  way  to  prejudice,  the  necessity 
for  further  development  on  the  Snake, 
a  river  that  is  already  well  developed, 
where  there  are  some  remaining  sites  of 
great  importance  that  clearly  call  for 
dam  construction.  One  of  these,  the  High 
Mountain  Sheep  site,  is  presently  in  liti- 
gation, and  this  bill  in  no  way  com- 
promises or  affects  the  case  for  the  High 
Motuitain  Sheep  Dam. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  believe  this  is  a  very 
important  point,  because,  as  we  know, 
the  High  Mountain  Sheep  damsite  is 
currently  involved  in  litigation. 

I  believe  it  is  quite  clear  by  the  state- 
ment in  the  Recokd  and  by  the  colloquy 
on  the  floor  that  the  committee  identi- 
fied in  Idaho  those  areas  that  should  be 
preserved  and  those  areps  that  should 
be  studied  under  the  provisions  or  this 
bill.  We  have  also  indicated  that  the 
High  Mountaui  Sheep  area — that  is,  the 
middle  fork  of  the  Snake  area — should 
be  available  for  multipurpose  develop- 
ment. 

Is  that  not  in  essence  the  position  tak- 
en by  the  committee? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  believe  my  good 
friend,  the  junior  Senator  from  Idaho, 
also  concurs  in  that  statement. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  do  concur. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  In  other  words,  we 
have  made  a  legislative  finding  in  order 
to  clarify  what  has  been  a  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  areas  that  should  be 
set  aside  now  or  studied  later  for  con- 
servation and  preser\'ation  as  wild  rivers. 
It  is  also  true,  however,  that  in  areas 
such  as  the  High  Mountain  Sheep  area 
on  the  Snake  River  we  will  permit  power 
development,  and  we  are  not  intending 
to  apply  this  legislation  to  this  area  of 
the  river. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  precisely  the  intention  of  the 
committee,  as  I  imderstand  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  again 
wish  to  compliment  the  able  Senators 
from  Idaho  for  the  statesmanlike  way  In 
which  they  have  worked  this  bill  out, 
and  I  am  certain  that  the  measure  will 
receive  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  our  distinguished  chairman,  the 
able  Senator  from  our  neighboring  State 
of  Washington,  for  his  kind  remarks.  I 
commend  him,  also,  for  his  chairman- 
ship of  the  committee,  the  most  inter- 
esting committee  on  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  sen'e,  because  he  provides  a 
proper  climate  for  compromise  and  a 
proper  forum  for  discussion,  so  that  we 
can  work  out  our  differences  and  come 
to  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  as  a  rule,  in 
substantial  agreement,  as  we  are  today. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Church,  for 
his  leadership  in  the  matter  of  wild  riv- 
ers legislation,  and  for  the  able  presenta- 
tion he  has  made  on  the  floor  this  morn- 
ing with  respect  to  S.  119. 
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Mr.  President,  I  am  ver>-  pleased  to 
Join  Senator  Chvrch  and  Senator  Jack- 
son today  In  expressing  my  strong  sup- 
port for  the  wild  and  scenic  rivers  bill  as 
reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

That  Mil  before  the  Senate  is  the  prod- 
uct of  a  great  deal  of  hard  work,  of  the 
best  tradition  of  give  and  take  In  com- 
mittee discussion,  of  the  earnest  desire 
of  all  members  of  the  committee  to  pre- 
sent a  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system  pro- 
posal which  Is  acceptable  to  the  entire 
committee. 

I  believe  we  made  some  substantial 
Improvements  in  the  bill  by  tightening 
and  amending  the  language  in  executive 
session.  S.  119  as  reported  is.  to  my  mind. 
a  better  bill  than  tlu-  version  of  this 
legislation  which  the  Senate  approved 
last  year.  It  Is  also  a  far  better  proposal. 
In  my  view,  than  S  1092.  the  scenic 
rivers  bill,  drawn  up  and  advocated  this 
year  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

S.  119.  as  reoorted.  provides  important 
protection  for  those  rivers  not  imme- 
diately included  in  the  national  wild  or 
scenic  rivers  system  but  selected  for 
study  for  possible  future  inclusion  It 
establishes  a  moratorium  on  licensing 
dams  during  a  5-year  period  on  the 
rivers  listed  for  consideration  as  future 
additions,  so  that  no  damatre  to  the 
natural,  free-flowing  characteristics  of 
such  streams  can  occur  while  studies  are 
going  forward. 

New  provisions  have  been  added  to 
strengthen  the  voice  of  localities  and 
States  in  the  process  of  developing  rec- 
ommendations for  additions  to  the  initial 
system.  Local  public  hearings  are  re- 
quired on  any  propo.sed  addition  to  the 
system,  and  provision  is  made  to  allow 
the  State  legislatures  concerned  to  make 
their  views  known  if  they  so  de.sire 

The  committee  has  taken  pains  to  in- 
sure that  Intent  is  mad»'  absolutely  clear 
in  regard  to  the  protection  of  established 
water  rights.  It  is  intended  that  the 
language  bearing  on  water  rights  permits 
the  Federal  Government  to  reserve  only 
such  unappropriated  waters  as  may  be 
required  for  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

In  addition.  S.  119  retains  the  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Review 
Board  which  was  eliminated  fum  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  bill.  The 
Board  is  the  mechanism  through  which 
changes  in  circumstances  and  needs  af- 
fecting rivers  designated  as  wild  or 
scenic  may  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress,  so  that  long-range 
planning  for  water  usage  in  the  Nation 
may  remain  flexible  and  not  be  fore- 
closed from  the  consideration  of  alterna- 
tive uses  which  the  future  may  require 

Mr.  President.  I  have  always  k)een  a 
strong  believer  in  the  wdd  rivers  con- 
cept. I  have  stated  on  numerous  occa- 
sions that  I  hope  that  every  State  can 
contribute  a  river  or  a  segment  of  a  river 
to  this  great  system.  This  is  stUl  my 
hope. 

For  the  initial  system  which  would  be 
established  if  this  legislation  were  ap- 
proved, portions  of  just  seven  rivers  are 
reconunended  for  designation  as  wild 
rivers.  There  are,  of  course,  also  those 
rivers  designated  as  scemc  rivers.  But 
of  the  seven  designated  as  wild  rivers, 


two  segments  are  wholly  within  bound- 
aries of  our  State  of  Idaho. 

To  show  graphically  the  contribution 
tc  the  initial  wild  rivers  system.  I  ask 
unanimou-s  consent  that  a  table  setting 
down  the  nilleai;e  selected  for  such 
pre.servatlon  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  thi.-  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Mileage  of  rivers  included  in  the  wild  nvers 
system  under  s  119 

Miles 
Middle     Pork     of     Salmon     River     In 

Idaho   ._ 105 

Middle  Pork  of  Clearwater  River 
in   Idaho 185 

Lochsa  River 69 

-Selway    95 

Middle   Porlc   Clearwater 21 

Total    >280 

Rio  Grande  In  .New  Mexico 50 

St  Crolx  In  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin..     100 
Segment  of  Nanelcegon.  a  tributary  of 
the  St    Crolx  River  In  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin   20 

Total    120 

Wolf  in  Wisconsin 25 

Illinois  In  Oregon 25 

Rogue  m  Oregon ___._„_„„-. 35 

Total    «255 

Total    wild    rivers 645 

'  MUee  In  Idaho 

•  Miles  not  in  Idaho 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho  Mr.  President 
from  the  table  we  observe  thf  initial 
wild  rivers  mileatte  in  Idaho  totals  290 
miles;  outside  of  Idaho  it  totals  255  miles. 
Thus.  laaho  Ls  furnishuiK  53  percent  of 
the  mileage  of  the  initial  system 

I  am  pleased  that  Idaho  can  con- 
tnbute  so  substantially  to  the  wild  rivers 
system  We  are  very  proud  of  our  rui;t;ed. 
unspoiled  country  and  believe  that  the 
portions  of  the  Salmon  and  Clearwater 
drainages  put  into  the  .system  immedi- 
ately are  indeed  worthy  to  be  set  aside  as 
national  natural  assets 

In  my  approach  to  this  let;islation.  I 
must  say  I  have  had  serious  reserva- 
tions that  we  are  trying  to  move  too  fast 
too  soon  In  this  country  we  are  cur- 
rently engaged  in  a  massive  effort  to  in- 
ventory and  asi^pss  our  water  resources 
and  to  direct  planning'  to  the  mo.st  com- 
prehensive set  of  considerations  about 
future  needs,  desi«r-ations.  and  uses  to 
assure  that  we  deal  \vi.sely  with  this  most 
precious  resource,  so  that  we  do  not 
penalize  commi;  generations  through  the 
failure  to  exerci.se  every  bit  of  foresight 
we  can. 

The  whole  emphasis  in  the  water  re- 
source field  is  on  u.'-in^'  such  vision  as  we 
pos.sess  to  plan  as  comprehensively  as 
possible  for  the  future. 

In  1965.  Congress  enacted  the  River 
Basin  Planning  Act  to  provide  for  the 
optimum  development  of  the  Nation's  re- 
sources through  coordinated  planning  of 
water  and  related  land  resources. 

In  1964.  Congress  enacted  the  'Water 
Research  Act  to  establish  and  strengthen 


competence  In  water  research  at  the  Na- 
tion's institutions  of  higher  education. 

In  that  same  year.  1964,  Congress 
established  a  Public  Laiid  Law  Review 
Commission  to  study  and  make  recom- 
mendations relating  to  administration  of 
the  public  lands,  an  undertaking  which 
of  nece.ssity  involves  water  studies  as  well. 

Just  this  year,  we  have  approved  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Water  Com- 
mission to  conduct  a  comprehensive  re- 
view ot  national  water  resource  programs 
and  uses. 

In  addition,  there  Is  great  activity  at 
the  State  and  regional  level  Eleven 
Western  States  have  implemented  a 
Western  States  Water  Council  through 
which  they  hope  to  pursue  cooperatively 
long-range  planning  objectives.  The 
Northwest  States  have  for  many  years 
been  discus.sing  a  Columbia  Basin  inter- 
state water  compact.  And  this  spring  a 
Pacific  Northwest  River  Basins  Commis- 
sion got  started  in  its  work  pursuant  to 
an  Executive  order  of  the  President  fol- 
lowing the  mandate  of  the  River  Basin 
Planning  Act. 

In  Idaho,  the  citizens,  through  voting 
an  amendment  to  the  State's  constitu- 
tion, have  created  a  State  water  agency 
charged  with  studying  and  inventor>'lng 
the  state's  water  and  land  resources  in 
order  that  planning  may  proceed  on  the 
most  informed  basis. 

Mr.  President.  I  firmly  believe  we  have 
a  deep  responsibility  as  stewards  of  our 
Nation's  resources  to  use  them  wisely 
and  well  and  to  hand  them  down  to  fu- 
ture generations,  if  possible,  in  better 
condition,  more  wisely  used  than  when 
we  found  them.  I  have  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  all  the  efforts  we  are  direct- 
ing at  every  level  toward  water  studies, 
plannmg,    and    research. 

With  this  emphasis  in  mind,  I  feel  that 
we  should  t>e  very  careful  before  commit- 
ting resources  in  perpetuity  to  sinple 
purpose  use,  such  as  we  are  doing  in  wild 
and  .scenic  rivers  legislation.  Much  of 
our  effort  to  study  our  water  needs  and 
uses  is  in  progress  or  just  getting  started. 
We  do  not  have  all  the  information  we 
desire  in  many  cases. 

Therefore.  I  have  maintained  that 
where  wild  or  scenic  rivers  legislation 
might  conflict  with  the  thrust  of  our 
commitment  to  planning,  the  designa- 
tion of  segments  of  rivers  in  question 
should  be  deferred.  Where  there  is  sub- 
stantial controversy.  I  have  hold  that  we 
should  not  put  the  streams  subiect  to 
such  controversy  into  the  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  system  at  this  time. 

The  committee  has  concurred  in  this 
position  and  in  Wyoming  and  West  Vir- 
ginia where  in  each  case  both  Senators 
objected  to  consideration  of  certain  riv- 
ers in  their  States,  the  rivers  were  with- 
drawn from  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  in  Idaho  there  has  been 
a  strong  feeling  regarding  the  possible 
effect  which  wild  rivers  legislation  could 
have  on  the  State  s  future  development. 
The  Governor  of  Idah.o  and  the  Idaho 
Water  Resources  Board  have  both  asked 
that  toreclosure  of  the  use  of  Idaho  wa- 
ters to  single-purpose  use  be  deferred 
until  our  land  and  water  inventories  are 
complete.  They  wish  to  keep  the  State's 
options  open. 

The  magnitude  of   the  Issue  Is  sug- 
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gested  by  the  fact  that  the  Salmon  and 
Clearwater  together  carry  fully  38  per- 
cent of  the  output  of  Idaho's  watersheds, 
which  amounts  to  an  average  of  14.5 
million  acre-feet  annually.  These  two 
wholly  Idaho  rivers  cari-y  out  of  the  State 
of  Idaho  an  annual  volume  of  water 
comparable  to  the  entire  annual  flow  of 
the  Colorado  River. 

Preliminary  investigations  carried  out 
by  the  Idaho  Water  Resources  Board  In- 
dicate that  Idaho  has  some  6.5  million 
arid  acres  to  bring  Into  cultivation  and 
irrigate.  Considering  the  growing  world 
food  crisis,  production  from  these  acres 
certainly  will  be  ultimately  required. 
However,  we  lack  the  water  in  the  Snake 
River  to  irrigate  all  these  new  acres.  Un- 
der full  development,  the  Snake  River 
plain  will  be  a  water  deficient  area. 
Thus,  we  need  to  consider  how  to  sup- 
plement our  water  supply.  In  the  not  too 
distant  future  we  shall  need  to  import 
water  into  the  Snake  River  basin. 

Since  Idaho's  northern  streams  are  a 
logical  source  of  supply  for  supplement- 
ing Snake  River  flows  and  should  be 
studied  in  such  respect,  I  have  substan- 
tially agreed  with  the  State's  position  on 
wild  rivers.  With  the  concurrence  of  my 
distinguished  and  very  reasonable  col- 
league [  Mr.  CnrRCH] ,  therefore,  the  main 
stem  of  the  Salmon  River  in  Idaho  has 
been  transferred  to  the  study  section  of 
the  bill,  under  a  moratorium  on  develop- 
ment, pending  completion  of  Idaho's 
studies. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  S.  119  in 
the  form  presented  here  today  is  a  thor- 
oughly meritorious  piece  of  legislation 
and  I  urge  its  overwhelming  adoption. 
Further,  although  Idaho  is  far  and  away 
the  largest  contributor  to  the  wild  rivers 
system.  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  con- 
tribute more  mileage  in  the  future  If  our 
studies  indicate  that  such  additions  are 
merited. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  with  much  interest  and  admira- 
tion to  the  statement  which  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  IMr.  Jordan!  has  just  made. 
He  is  an  acknowledged  authority  on 
water,  its  sources  and  Its  uses.  His  life 
has  been  in  large  measure,  devoted  to 
water.  In  his  early  years,  he  showed 
much  foresight  In  the  future  use  and 
development  of  the  waters  of  the  Snake 
River.  As  the  Governor  of  Idaho,  his  con- 
tribution in  the  matter  of  the  further 
development  of  our  water  resources  was 
marked  and  significant.  As  a  member  of 
the  International  Joint  Commission,  he 
rendered  great  service  to  the  country  In 
working  out  Important  agreements  with 
Canada,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

I  have  the  deepest  personal  respect 
for  him  as  an  authority  in  water  matters. 
And  I  think  his  statement  in  the  Senate 
this  morning  indicates  that  he  is  as  in- 
terested in  preserving  wild  rivers  as  any 
other  Senator.  I  commend  him  for  the 
way  he  has  sought  to  work  out  the  prob- 
lem of  preserving  Idaho's  options  for  the 
future,  a  consideration  which  has  been 
of  great  concern  to  him  and  to  me.  If  It 
had  not  been  for  his  willingness  to  do  so, 
*e  could  not  have  brought  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  In  such 
form  as  to  prevent  a  bitter  partisan  fight 
over  the  bill. 
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Had  this  bill  gone  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives after  such  a  fight,  and  the 
split  vote  that  would  have  resulted,  I  am 
confident  that  this  legislation  would  have 
had  no  chance  for  favorable  considera- 
tion in  that  body.  For  these  reasons,  I 
want  to  say  how  grateful  I  am  to  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Jordan].  I  thank  him  for 
his  contribution  In  bringing  a  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  which  keeps  the  hope 
of  a  national  wild  river  system  alive,  and 
enhances  the  chances  for  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  by  the  House  of 
Representatives . 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  few 
questions  and  perhaps  make  a  little  legis- 
lative history.  I  am  sure  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  will  be  happy 
to  do  this.  He  is  aware,  of  course,  of  the 
concern  that  I  have  had  In  this  legisla- 
tion about  the  priorities  of  water  rights 
and  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  'We  have  discussed  this  both  pri- 
vately and  in  committee,  so  that  I  do  not 
believe  any  further  explanation  to  him 
is  in  order  or  is  needed  for  any  reason. 

I  invite  the  Senator's  attention  to  page 
403  of  the  Record  of  January  17,  1966 — 
I  will  read  It — In  which  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  placed  in 
the  Record,  the  third  paragraph  of  which 
reads  as  follows : 

It  Is  settled  law  that  Federal  legislation 
authorizing  Federal  lands  to  be  used  for  a 
particular  purpose  reserves  sufficient  unap- 
propriated water  flowing  through  the  Federal 
lands  to  accomplish  that  purpose.  This  res- 
ervation does  not  affect  prior  valid  rights 
under  State  law,  but  It  does  establish  a  pri- 
ority that  Is  good  against  subsequent  appro- 
priators. 

Of  course,  this  is  a  matter  which  has 
bothered  me  for  some  time.  Does  the 
Senator  interpret  this  to  mean  that  un- 
der passage  of  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  bill,  as  it  now  is,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  an  individual  ap- 
propriator  to  perfect  rights  under  the 
laws  and  the  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Idaho,  for  example,  or  Colorado,  if  Colo- 
rado had  rivers  in  this  bill,  which  It  does 
not,  against  anyone  who  would  wish  to 
perfect  the  right  in  the  future? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  whatever  present  law  decrees 
with  respect  to  the  priority  of  rights, 
among  appropriators,  that  law  is  left  In- 
tact by  this  bill.  It  Is  true  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  acquire  rights  by 
reservation,  just  as  private  citizens  can 
acquire  rights  by  appropriation.  We 
sought  not  to  interfere  with  water  law, 
one  way  or  another.  We  took  great  care 
in  committee,  as  the  Senator  knows,  to 
work  out  language  that  would  make  it 
clear  that  present  water  law  is  not 
altered  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  As  the  Senator  knows,  I 
submitted  an  amendment  to  the  present 
bill  which  the  committee  did  not  accept. 
The  amendment  was  offered  from  the 
vlewTpoint  of  a  person  who  has  been  en- 
gaged In  water  litigation  and  water  mat- 
ters for  the  major  portion  of  his  life. 
Following  the  rejection  of  the  amend- 
ment, I  submitted  report  language  to  the 


staff,  the  last  sentence  of  which  reads  as 
follows : 

The  reservation  of  unappropriated  waters 
for  a  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System 
is  not  intended  to  affect  any  prior  valid  water 
right  under  State  law  and  is  paramount  only 
to  subsequent  appropriators. 

The  committee  has  changed  this  lan- 
guage slightly,  but  I  think  perhaps  the 
legislative  intent  of  the  language  shown 
at  the  bottom  of  page  5  of  the  committee 
report  and  the  three  paragraphs  under 
the  section  entitled  "Water  Rights," 
might  be  further  clarified.  First,  I  think 
it  should  be  stated  that  the  appropriate 
Secretary  can  only  reserve  unappropri- 
ated waters  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Idaho  Is  in 
agreement  with  that. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  in  agreement  with 
that. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Second,  that  the  reser- 
vation is  subject  to  prior  water  rights 
vested  under  State  law,  and,  therefore, 
that  the  appropriate  Secretary  cannot 
insist  upon  any  greater  flow  in  the  river 
than  the  amount  of  unappropriated 
water.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  would  agree 
with  that? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes.  I  am  in  agreement 
with  that. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Third,  the  only  superior 
right  the  appropriate  Secretary  will  have 
on  the  river  Is  with  regard  to  subsequent 
appropriations  under  State  law. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  find  no  difficulty  with 
that. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  sure  that  is  true. 
We  do  have  now  In  the  report  on  page  5, 
and  I  think  we  should  make  a  record  of 
It,  the  concept  of  a  reservation  only  of 
unappropriated  waters,  and  that  this 
reservation  Is  subject  to  prior  appropri- 
ations and  paramount  only  to  subsequent 
appropriations. 

Now  I  shall  read  the  last  paragraph. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  May  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  that  It  might  be  advisable  to  in- 
clude the  entire  portion  of  the  report 
dealing  with  this  question. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes.  I  shall;  not  only 
that,  but  the  subsequent  section  on 
page  6. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Having  to  do  with  bal- 
anced development. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  also  has  some  in- 
terest. If  the  Senator  has  no  objection  to 
having  that  part  printed  in  the  Record, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  items 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Water  Rights 

The  language  contained  in  subsection  6(f) 
Is  intended  by  the  committee  to  preserve  the 
status  quo  with  respect  to  the  law  of  water 
rights.  No  change  Is  Intended.  The  first  sen- 
tence states  that  established  principles  of  law 
win  determine  the  Federal  and  State  Juris- 
diction over  the  waters  of  a  stream  that  is 
Included  In  a  wild  river  area.  Those  estab- 
lished principles  of  law  are  not  modified. 
The  third  sentence  states  that  with  respect 
to  possible  exemption  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  State  water  laws  the  act  Is  neither 
a  claim  nor  a  denial  of  exemption.  Any  Issue 
relating  to  exemption  will  be  determined  by 
established  principles  of  law  as  provided  In 
the  first  sentence.  The  second  sentence  would 
apply  to  this  legislation  the  principle  of  com- 
pensation embraced  by  section  8  of  the  Rec- 
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lamatlon  Act  of  June  17.  1902  (32  Stat.  388. 
390,  found  In  43  U  S  C.  3831  Tills  means  that 
the  Oovemment  must  pay  Just  compensa- 
tion for  a  water  right  talcen  for  wild  river 
purposes  if  the  water  right  is  a  veeted  prop- 
erty right  under  established  principles  of 
State  or  Federal  law.  See  U.S.  v.  Gerlach 
(339  U.S.726). 

Subsection  6iJ)  makes  it  clear  that  desig- 
nation of  a  stream  or  its  portion  thereof  is 
not  to  be  considered  a  reservation  of  unap- 
propriated waters  other  than  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act — and  In  no  greater  quanti- 
ties than  are  necessary  for  those  purposes. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  It  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  committee  that  the  Federal 
Qovernment  may  reserve  only  such  unap- 
propriated waters  as  m^y  be  required  for  the 
purposes  specified  In  this  act.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System  Is  not  Intended  to  affect  or  impair 
any  prior  valid  water  right  vested  under 
State  or  Federal  law 

Balanced  Deveixipment 
In  Its  selection  of  rivers  to  be  Included  In 
the  Initial  system  uf  v^lld  and  scenic  rivers. 
and  In  the  study  group  of  rivers  for  possible 
later  Inclusions  In  the  system — with  a  5-year 
moratorium  on  the  licensing  of  dams  on  the 
latter — the  committee  is  cognizant  that  there 
are  many  other  rivers  throughout  the  United 
States  which  may  qualify  for  the  system. 
The  bin  establishes  procedures  by  which 
these  may  be  added. 

The  committee  did  not  review  all  the  rivers 
of  the  United  States  In  acting  upon  this  bill 
However,  the  committee  did  give  particular 
attention  to  the  middle  Snake  River  water- 
shed In  Idaho  and  Oregon.  The  Middle  Pork 
of  the  Clearwater  and  the  Middle  Pork  of  the 
Salmon,  both  part  of  the  watershed,  will  be- 
come Initial  streams  In  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System  established  by 
8.  119.  The  main  Salmon  River  i^-lll  be  stud- 
ied for  possible  future  Inclusion  In  the 
system. 

The  Middle  Pork  of  the  Snake,  also  an  are^i 
of  great  beauty,  contains  the  location  of  the 
proposed  High  Mountain  Sheep  Dam  Just 
above  the  confluence  of  the  Snake  and  the 
Salmon.  This  Is  the  last  undeveloped  site  on 
the  Snake  River  for  a  grreat  storage  dam  The 
committee  took  cognizance  of  this  fact  In  not 
oonstderlng  Inclusion  of  the  Middle  Pork  of 
the  Snake  In  the  National  Wild  and  Scenl- 
Rlvers  System.  The  committee  believes  that 
exclusion  of  this  portion  of  the  Snake  River 
watershed  is  In  keeping  with  a  balance  nat- 
ural resource  program 

Mr.  ALLOTT  The  last  paragraph  or. 
page  5  reads : 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  it  Is  the  In- 
tention of  the  committee  that  the  Federal 
Qovernment  may  re.serve  only  such  unap- 
propriated waters  as  may  be  required  for  the 
purposes  specified  In  this  act  The  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System  is  not  intended  to  affect  or  impair 
any  prior  valid  water  right  vested  under 
State  or  Federal  law. 

As  I  understand,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  Interprets  the  paragraph  I  have 
Just  read  and  the  other  related  matter 
under  the  general  heading  of  "Water 
Rights"  and  "Balanced  Development,"  as 
they  appear  In  the  report,  to  be  \tithin 
the  concept  of  the  three  points  to  which 
he  Just  agreed. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  do.  Indeed  Of  course. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Colorado  would 
agree  with  me  that  It  Is  open  to  the  Oov- 
emment, In  connection  with  this  bill  or 
any  other  Qovernment  project,  to  ac- 
quire a  water  right.  If  it  be  deemed  ad- 
visable, by  the  purchase  of  that  right 
from  its  owner,  just  as  It  is  open  to  the 


Oovemment  to  acquire  any  other  prop- 
erty right.  But  the  bill  itself  does  not 
In  any  way  challenge  the  validity  of 
water  rights  that  have  been  acquired 
under  State  or  Federal  law,  and  are 
vested  at  the  time  the  system  is  estab- 
Ushed 

Mr.  ALLOTT  But  the  bill  does  not 
contain  a  power  of  condemnation,  does 
It? 

Mr  CHLTRCH.  The  bill  contains  a  lim- 
ited power  of  condemnation 

Mr  ALLOTT  Will  the  Sc^nator  ex- 
plain that,  and  state  where  that  limited 
power  is'' 

Mr  CHURCH.  Yes  Wherever  50  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  land  within  any  wild 
river  area  is  publicly  owned,  no  power 
of  condemnation  is  conferred  by  the  bill, 
except  as  to  the  acquisition  of  scenic 
easements 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Does  the  Senator  mean 
where  more  than  50  percent  is  publicly 
owned'' 

Mr  CHURCH.  Yes.  Where  more  than 
50  percent  is  publicly  owned,  there  Is 
no  power  of  condemnation  except  for  a 
scenic  easement  Where  le.ss  than  50  per- 
cent is  publicly  owned,  there  is  a  limited 
rlpht  of  condemnation  conferred  by  Sec- 
tion 5d'  of  the  bill  It  is  limited  to 
acquiring  a  maximum  of  100  acres  per 
mile  on  botli  .sides  of  the  stream,  trlbu- 
tarv'.  or  river. 

Section  5' a'  of  the  bill  ."^ets  the  max- 
imum acreage  for  the  boundaries  of  na- 
tional wild  or  .scenic  areas  as  320  acre.s 
per  mile,  on  both  sides  of  the  stream, 
tributarv'.  or  river. 

So  the  bill  does  two  things:  It  estab- 
lishes the  maximum  area  of  the  bound- 
aries themselves:  and.  within  the  bound- 
aries, it  limits  the  condemnation  author- 
ity to  cases  where  less  than  half  the  river 
bank  is  in  the  public  domain 

Mr  ALLOTT  The  power  of  condemna- 
tion does  not  apply,  then,  to  any  portion 
outside  the  portion  described  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  does  not 

Mr  ALLOTT  Does  it  apply  to  water 
rights'' 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  applies  to  property 
rights,  which  may  include  water  rights, 
but  only  if  just  compensation  Is  made. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Of  course,  in  this  whole 
matter  we  have  the  corollary  question 
which  has  repeatedly  come  up.  and  bills 
were  offered  to  cure  this  by  Senator  Bar- 
rett of  Wyoming,  and  subsequently  by 
Senator  Bible,  myself,  and  others,  requir- 
ing the  Federal  Government  to  comply 
with  State  laws  in  the  appropriation  of 
water  This  is  a  problem  we  will  have  to 
solve  one  of  these  days,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  has  to  come  in  this  bill 

Mr.  CHURCH  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator on  both  counts 

Mr  ALLOTT  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
clearing  up  the  legislative  record  of  this 
matter. 

I  am  more  pleased  with  the  legislation 
as  it  now  stands.  I  must  .say.  very  frankly. 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  that,  consid- 
ering the  appropriation  of  waters  in 
Colorado  and  the  fact  that  I  think  most 
of  our  major  rivers  are  overapproprlated, 
I  would  feel  compelled  to  have  to  insist 
on  the  amendment  I  previously  offered. 
Colorado  is  not  affected  by  this  bill.  I 
can  see  no  way  the  bill  would  affect  Colo- 


rado adversely.  I  have  to  depend  on 
other  Senatois  to  see  that  their  own 
State  rights  are  protected.  As  far  as  this 
particular  section  is  concerned,  I  think  It 
is  satisfactory,  with  the  reservation  that 
in  tiie  event  any  rivers  in  Colorado  are 
placed  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  I 
would  have  to  insist  on  further  protec- 
tion. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  floor  manager  of  the 
bill  yield  for  a  question,  to  clarify  a  mat- 
ter in  relation  to  my  State? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  bill  includes  the  Suwannee 
River,  which  rises  in  Okefenokee  Swamp 
in  Georgia  and  serves  as  the  boundary 
between  the  States  of  Florida  and 
Georgia  in  the  swampy  area  from  that 
point  until  it  empties  Into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  is  a  beautiful  wilderness  area, 
used  by  many  people  of  both  States  for 
fishing,  swimming,  camping,  and  mat- 
ters of  that  kind. 

Is  my  understanding  correct  that  thli 
bill  only  authorizes  a  study,  arid  does  not 
undertake  aiiy  action  to  assume  Federal 
jurisdiction  of  the  Suwannee  River,  in 
any  way  whatever? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  Suwarmee  is  listed  in  that  section 
of  the  bill — section  4ta) — which  is  cap- 
tioned "Federal-State  planning  for  addi- 
tions to  system,"  and  It  is  listed  there 
purely  for  study  purposes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Prior  to  congres- 
sional action  on  any  bill  that  may  be 
submitted  by  the  President  or  any  mem- 
ber of  his  Cabinet,  the  various  Gover- 
nors— including  the  Governor  of  Georgia 
and  the  Governor  of  Florida — will  be 
consulted  to  ascertain  not  only  their 
own  views,  but  those  of  the  people  of  their 
respective  States? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes.  indeed.  And  the 
bill  contains  a  further  provision  that  if 
the  legislature  of  either  State  desires 
to  express  its  own  position,  with  respect 
to  the  possible  inclusion  of  a  State  river 
in  the  national  wild  rivers  system.  It  will 
have  a  full  and  fair  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  TALXLMXjE.  And  any  proposed 
legislation  bearing  on  the  subject,  after 
the  study  has  been  made,  must  come  back 
to  Congress  for  consideration  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes.  No  addition  can  be 
made  to  the  system  without  the  affirma- 
tive action  of  Congress. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  So.  at  that  time,  the 
congressional  delegations  from  Florida 
and  Georgia  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  express  their  views  on  the  matter? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Not  only  would  they 
have  the  opportunity  to  express  their 
views,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  views  of 
the  congressional  delegations  from  Flor- 
ida and  Georgia  would  have  a  definite 
bearing  on  any  possible  future  action 
with  respect  to  the  Suwannee  River. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
With  that  understanding.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  Suwannee  River  being  in- 
cluded in  a  study. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  money  is  involved  in  the  pending 
bill  and  over  how  many  years  Is  the 
money  authorized  to  be  expended? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  best  estimate  that 
we  have  from  the  executive  department 
Is  that  the  system  established  by  the  bill 
would  cost  approximately  $40  million 
over  the  next  10  years.  The  price  tag  for 
a  system  of  this  Importance  Is  relatively 

low.  . ,     ^ 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
several  rivers  in  Ohio  that  still  retain 
their  pristine  and  original  state  of 
beauty.  The  citizens  in  those  commu- 
nities are  greatly  concerned  about  keep- 
ing projects  of  an  industrial  nature  out 
of  those  areas.  Otherwise  such  projects 
would  destroy  the  pristine  state  of  those 
river  bodies. 

There  are  included  in  the  study  cate- 
gory of  the  pending  bill,  I  understand, 
several  Ohio  rivers  which  fall  within  the 
category  I  have  just  described. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  Little  Miami,  the  Little  Beaver,  and 
the  Maumee,  or  segments  of  those 
streams,  are  included  in  the  study  cate- 
gory of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  the  purpose  of 
the  pending  bUl  to  try  to  save  certain 
rivers  in  our  country  that  have  not  yet 
been  desecrated  or  butchered  by  the 
works  of  man? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  the  objective,  and  unless  we  take 
action  now,  the  remaining  rivers  In  this 
category  will  rapidly  disappear. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  we  have  great  concern 
In  the  State  of  Florida — and  I  am  sure 
this  is  also  true  in  the  State  of  Georgia, 
which  is  also  affected — with  reference  to 
the  inclusion  of  the  Suwannee  River  In 
the  study  categorj'  of  the  pending  bill. 
The  Suwannee  River  is  fabled  in  song 
and  stor>'  and  much  loved  by  a  great 
many  people.  It  is  treasured  for  economic 
reasons  by  other  people. 

May  I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator, 
does  the  inclusion  of  the  Suwannee  River 
in  the  study  category  mean  that  the 
States  will  have  a  right  to  be  consulted 
and  to  be  heard  before  any  step  beyond 
that  can  b°  taken? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  bill  contains  provisions  to  assure 
that  the  Governors  of  both  States,  the 
Interested  State  agencies  and.  Indeed,  the 
State  legislatures,  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  fully  in  any  study 
that  takes  place  looking  toward  the  pos- 
sible inclusion  of  the  Suwannee  River  in 
the  national  system. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  What  would  be  the 
effect,  under  the  pending  bill,  let  us  say, 
on  the  Governors  of  the  State  of  Florida 
and  Georgia  and  on  the  citizens  of  the 
States  of  Florida  and  Georgia,  prior  to 
the  taking  of  any  action  that  would  lead 
toward  the  Inclusion  of  the  Suwannee 
River  In  the  category  of  wild  rivers? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  think  I  can  answer 
that  question  best  by  quoting  directly 
from  the  bill. 


Section  4  (a)  on  page  24  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  where  national  forest 
lands  are  Involved,  after  consultation  with 
Interested  Federal  agencies,  are  directed  to 
consult  with  the  Governors  and  officials  of 
the  States  in  which  the  rivers  listed  below 
are  located  to  ascertain  whether  a  joint 
Federal-State  plan  is  feasible  and  desirable 
in  the  public  interest  to  conserve  segments 
of  these  rivers.  TTie  appropriate  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  President  within  five 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  his  recommendations  for  inclusion  of  any 
or  all  of  them  in  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System,  and  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  his  recommendations 
for  such  legislation  as  he  deems  appropriate : 

I  emphasize  that  after  these  consul- 
tations take  place  and  the  positions  of 
the  Governors  and  the  interested  State 
agencies  have  been  ascertained,  the  river 
may  not  be  Included  in  the  system  with- 
out an  aflarmative  act  of  Congress.  So,  it 
comes  back  to  us  after  we  have  had  the 
full  benefit  of  consultation  with  the 
States  concerned. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  no  river  In 
Florida  Is  likely  to  be  Included  by  Con- 
gress without  very  weighty  considera- 
tion being  given  to  the  position  taken  by 
the  Senators  representing  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  dlstlngidshed  Senator. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  this  sit- 
uation applies  both  to  the  entire  river 
and  to  any  segment  of  the  river  that  may 
be  considered  for  inclusion  In  the  wild 
rivers  project? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  there  Is  no  power  in  the  Presi- 
dent by  Executive  order  to  Include  a 
river  and  that,  to  the  contrary,  all  that 
the  President  could  do  would  be  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  Congress  for  its  action 
a  course  of  action  which  he  thought 
should  be  taken. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
And  Congress  would  have  before  It  not 
only  the  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent, but  also  the  positions  taken  by  the 
Governors  of  the  States  concerned,  and 
of  the  other  State  agencies,  before  Con- 
gress would  act. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  is  one  other 
thing  that  1  should  like  to  ask.  Is  there 
any  plan  Included  under  the  pending  bill 
for  an  immediate  proceeding  as  to  some 
of  the  rivers  that  are  classed  as  wild 
rivers,  so  that  the  rest  of  the  Nation  can 
see  what  Is  Involved  in  this  project? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  too  little  is 
known  about  just  what  is  Involved  and 
what  Is  proposed  to  be  done. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  bill  does  establish 
an  initial  system,  and  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  for  the  rest  of  the  country 
to  observe  the  administration  of  that 
system,  while  these  other  rivers  listed  In 
the  study  category  of  the  bill  are  being 
further  investigated. 

We  think  that  the  guidelines  In  the 
pending  bill  are  sufficient  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  the  legislation  and  to  estab- 
lish a  system  that  will  one  day  have  the 
same  degree  of  public  recognition  and 
support  that  is  now  accorded  to  the 
national  park  system. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  more  question,  if  I  may  ask  it. 

Is  there  any  pattern  set  down  by  the 
bill  whereby  a  uniform  width  of  the  area 
to  be  included  is  provided,  or  would  that 
depend  in  each  instance  upon  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  river  as  well  as  upon  the 
wishes  of  the  State  and  the  wishes  of 
Congress  as  to  what  would  be  the  par- 
ticular pattern  to  be  followed  in  that 
particular  case? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  bill  contains  a  for- 
mula which  is  designed  to  accomplish 
both 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  may  be 
extended  for  5  minutes  before  the  vote 
is  taken,  and  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  application  of  rule  XII  be 
waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Section  5(a)  sets  the 
maximum  acreage  for  boundaries  of  the 
national  wild  and  scenic  river  area  at 
320  acres  per  mile  on  both  sides  of  the 
stream,  tributary,  or  river.  This  sets  a 
limitation  on  the  size,  but  allows  enough 
flexibihty  to  accommodate  different  geo- 
graphical conditions. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  This  is  a  maximum 
limitation? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  This  is  a  maximum 
limitation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Meaning  that  in  any 
particular  case  where  the  purposes  would 
not  require  it  to  go  that  far  out  from 
the  river,  that  limitation  would  not 
apply  ? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  could  be  less  than 
that,  but  never  more? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  could  be  less  than 
that,  but  never  moie. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGS  in  the  chair).  The  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  119)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  permitting  me  to 
engage  In  a  short  colloquy  with  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Nelson],  with  respect  to  the 
provisions  of  the  scenic  Saint  Croix  bill, 
which  Is  now  incorporated  as  a  part  of 
this  broader  scenic  rivers  proposal. 

The  Senate  Interior  Committee  limited 
the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ac- 
quire land  by  condemnation  under  this 
legislation.  Could  the  Senator  describe 
how  that  power  is  limited? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes.  We  limited  the 
boundaries  of  any  scenic  river  area  to 
not  more  than  320  acres  per  mile  on  both 
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sides  of  the  river,  and  within  those 
boimdaries  restricted  fee  acquisition  to 
only  100  acres  per  mile.  In  addition,  on 
rivers  where  Federal  ownership  presently 
exceeds  50  percent  of  river  bank  prop- 
erty, no  additional  acquisition  by  con- 
demnation Is  permitted 

Mr.  MONDALE.  In  allowing  the  Sec- 
retaries to  acquire  up  to  100  acres  per 
mile  in  fee  title,  was  it  the  committee's 
intention  that  they  should  in  fact  ex- 
ercise that  authorization  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible? 

Mr.  NELSON.  No.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  committee's  intention  was  just  the 
opposite.  We  intended  the  Secretaries' 
powers  of  condemnation  to  be  used  to 
protect  scenic  and  wild  rivers  from  com- 
mercial and  industrial  de.struction.  not 
for  indiscriminate  acquisition.  The  bill 
is  not  a  land  ?rab,  and  the  condemnation 
power  Is  primarily  for  acquisition  of  ap- 
propriate public  access  sites. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Even  in  areas  where 
Industrial  or  commercial  development 
threatens  the  river,  would  the  bill  require 
that  the  Secretary  in  everj-  case  purchase 
the  fee  title  to  the  land  for  protective 
purposes? 

Mr.  NELSON.  No.  We  hope  that  the 
Secretaries  will  in  every  possible  case 
use  their  power  to  acquire  scenic  ease- 
ments Instead  of  outright  purchase.  Not 
only  will  this  be  cheaper  and  less  costly, 
but  also.  It  will  provide  suitable  protec- 
tion for  the  scenic  and  recreational 
qualities  of  rivers  without  unduly  dis- 
turbing existing  patterns  of  residential 
ownership. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  have  special  con- 
cern about  the  St.  Croix  River  In  this 
connection,  as  does  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  Has  the  committee  expressed 
Its  intent  In  this  regard  in  the  commit- 
tee report  in  any  way 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes.  The  committee  re- 
port states  specifically  that  It  is  the 
committee's  intention  that  local  units  of 
government  along  scenic  and  wild  rivers 
will  be  encouraged  to  adopt  suitable 
zoning  ordinances  which  will  protect  the 
river's  qualities.  Furthermore,  and  this  is 
the  most  Important  protection,  the  com- 
mittee report  states  at  page  5: 

For  example.  It  Is  intended  that  In  that 
section  of  the  Saint  Croix  River  described  In 
section  3(b)  (It  that  acquisition  will  bo 
limited  to  less  than  1,000  acres  to  be  used  as 
access  points  and  that  the  remainder  of  that 
segment  wilt  be  primarily  controlled  by  local 
zoning  ordinances. 

I  believe  this  establishes  the  conrunlt- 
tee's  Intention  that  the  acquisition  power 
of  the  Secretaries  is  to  be  used  judi- 
ciously— primarily  for  public  access  smd 
facilities.  On  the  lower  St.  Croix  River 
in  particular,  protection  for  the  river 
should  be  accomplished  by  zoning  and. 
if  necessary,  by  the  purchase  of  scenic 
easements. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  believe  the  answers 
to  those  questions  have  been  most  help- 
ful. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  developed 
a  specific  plan  for  the  development  and 
use.  within  the  provisions  of  this  act.  of 
the  Lower  St.  Croix.  Is  my  understand- 
ing correct? 

Mr.   NELSON.  The   Senator's   under- 


standing is  correct.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  as  the  coautiior  of  tiie  St.  Croix 
scemc  river  bill,  last  year  we  went  into 
the  question  of  tlie  development  on  the 
lower  St.  Croix,  Taylor  Falls,  and  St. 
Croix  Falls.  The  provisions  of  this  bill 
are  intended  to  implement  the  intent  of 
the  bill  that  we  passed  the  last  time — 
that  is,  there  will  be  not  more  than  1,000 
acres  used  for  public  access  points,  and 
that  will  involve  not  more  than  6  points. 

Mr  MONDALE.  And  those  points 
have  been  rather  well  identified  already 
on  existing  maps  and  are  known  to  the 
committee? 

Mr.  NELSON    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Is  it  the  intention  of 
Congre.ss  to  permit  the  acquisition  of 
homes  and  cottages  beyond  those  points? 

Mr.  NELSON  No.  The  only  acquisi- 
tion of  homes  or  property  may  be  within 
the  access  points  themselves;  and,  as 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  stated, 
the  access  points  have  been  carefully  de- 
lineated already  Even  so.  the  property 
owner  is  entitled  to  maintain  his  cot- 
tage or  his  home  for  his  lifetime  or  for 
25  years,  at  his  option. 

Because  of  the  Senator's  Insistence  on 
this  point,  the  committee  and  its  staff 
gave  very  detailed  and  thorough  consid- 
eration to  including  several  of  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  368  in  the  overall  bill  now 
before  us.  But  we  were  faced  with  the 
difficulty  of  drafting  one  bill  of  nation- 
wide application  to  a  number  of  rivers, 
and  found  that  some  of  these  provisions 
would  not  be  helpful  In  rivers  elsewhere 
In  the  United  States  But  I  believe  that 
the  final  version  of  the  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  bill  takes  care  of  the  concerns 
the  Senator  has,  even  though  the.se  are 
not  spelled  out  in  as  detailed  a  fashion 
as  might  be  possible.  But  the  committee 
was  unable  to  do  this,  because  we  were 
working  with  a  national  bill.  But  it  is 
not  the  committee's  intent  to  take  any 
residences  away  from  homeowners  ex- 
cept in  isolated  cases  of  public  access 
sites. 

Mr.  MONDALE  I  am  glad  to  have 
this  clarified.  One  of  the  problems  has 
been  that  in  the  last  Congress  we  had 
a  .specific  St.  Croix  scenic  rivers  bill: 
but  now  that  it  is  part  of  a  national  pro- 
gram, it  is  not  possible  to  have  all  the 
special  problems,  as  we  identified  them, 
incorporated  in  particular  terms.  I  be- 
lieve this  colloquy  helps,  so  that  the  same 
intention  exists  with  respect  with  devel- 
opment of  the  St.  Croix  as  was  embodied 
essentially  in  that  measure,  as  we  define 
them. 

I  express  my  profound  appreciation 
for  the  leadership  of  the  chairman  of  the 
.subcommittee  and  the  floor  manager  of 
this  most  important  measure,  and  for 
the  leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin TMr.  Nelson],  who  continues  to 
be  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  this  coun- 
try in  conservation  matters.  I  have  found 
it  most  fulfilling  and  valuable  to  work 
with  him  on  this  proposal,  and  I  believe 
It  will  be  a  wonderful  day  for  the  upper 
Midwest  if  the  bill  is  passed. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  committee  In- 
cluded the  Big  Fork  River  in  its  study 
section,  because  I  believe  it  is  a  river  of 
great  potential  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 


am  grateful  for  the  support  he  has  given 
to  the  pending  measure,  and  I  wish  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  his  remarks  with  re- 
gard to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  Nelson]. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  natr 
ural  rivers  are  a  part  of  our  national 
heritage  and  should  be  preserved.  Many 
of  our  remaining  free-flowing  rivers  are 
under  threat  of  pollution,  impoundment 
and  other  destructive  assault.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs  has  given  the  matter  thorough  study 
and  now  recommends  this  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  sys- 
tem. 

Last  year,  a  similar  measure  was  ap. 
proved  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  71  to 
I.  This  year's  bill,  S.  119,  which  I  co- 
sponsored.  Is  broadened  to  provide  for 
two  categories  of  rivers;  "wild"  for 
sparsely  populated,  rugged  areas;  and 
".scenic  "  for  more  accessible  but  still  pas- 
toral areas. 

It  Is  pleasing  to  note  that  the  entire 
Eleven  Point  River,  all  the  way  from  its 
headwaters  at  Thomasville,  Mo.,  to  the 
Black  River  in  Arkansas,  has  been  recom- 
mended as  a  scenic  river. 

S.  119  would  also  designate  27  other 
rivers,  Including  the  Gasconade  In  cen- 
tral Missouri,  as  candidates  for  future 
Inclusion  in  the  national  sy.stem. 

I  am  glad  to  support  this  measure,  and 
hope  that  it  will  soon  be  enacted  into  law 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  order  previously  entered,  the  time 
to  vote  on  the  bill  has  arrived. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legi.slative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
IMr.  B.^YH].  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  ByrdI,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut TMr.  DoDDl,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa TMr.  Harris],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  IMr.  SpongI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mi-ssisslppl  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fdlbright].  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grueninc), 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Mc- 
OeeI.  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Muskie],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  BayhI,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  DoddI,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  FuLBRiGHT],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grueninc],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGei], 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  MnsKiil. 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell],  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Tydings]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scorrl 
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Is  absent  on  official  business  and,  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  84, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

I  No.  208  Leg.]  | 

YEAS — 84 


Aiken 

Hart 

Mondale 

Allott 

Hartke 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Hatfield 

Montoya 

Baiter 

Hayden 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Hlckenlooper 

Morton 

Bennett 

Hill 

Moss 

Bible 

Holland 

Mundt 

Boggs 

HoUlngs 

Murphy 

Brewster 

Hruska 

Nelson 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javits 

Percy 

Canr.on 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Prouty 

Carlson 

Jordan. Idaho 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Kennedy.  Mass 

.  Randolph 

Church 

Kennedy.  NY. 

Rlblcoff 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Smathers 

Cooper 

Laiische 

Smith 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Long,  La. 

Symington 

Dlrksen 

Magnuson 

Talm.adge 

Domlnlck 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

EUender 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Ervln 

McClellan 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fannin 

McGovern 

Williams.  Del. 

Fonc 

Mclntvre 

Yarborough 

Grlffln 

Metcaif 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Hansen 

Miller 

NAYS— 0 

Young.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 

16 

Bayh 

Gruenlng 

Scott 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Harris 

Spong 

Dodd 

McGee 

Stennis 

Eastland 

Muskie 

Tydings 

Fulbrlght 

Pell 

Gore 

Russell 

So  the  bill  (S.  119)  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  reserve  certain  public  lands 
for  a  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System,  to  provide  a  procedure  for  add- 
ing additional  public  lands  and  other 
lands  to  the  system,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church] 
has  again  successfully  handled  a  measure 
of  vital  importance  to  the  Nation  Insofar 
as  it  preserves  for  all  Americans  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  natural  waterways  on 
this  continent.  His  flawless  management 
of  the  bill,  S.  119.  which  establishes  a 
system  of  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers, 
produced  Its  endorsement  by  all  Mem- 
bers. 

His  long  and  persistent  efforts  lead 
the  way  for  the  success  of  this  measure ; 
appropriatedly.  It  drew  nothing  short  of 
unanimous  approval — an  outstanding 
achievement  for  Senator  Church  and  for 
the  preservation  of  our  ever  diminishing 
wilderness  areas.  The  Senate  and  indeed 
the  Nation  are  most  grateful.  If  finally 
enacted,  ours  and  all  future  generations 
shall  benefit  because  of  his  strong  efforts. 

Joining  Senator  Church  to  assure 
unanimous  adoption  by  the  Senate  was 
his  colleague  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan]. 
Like  Senator  Church,  Senator  Jordan 
has  been  consistently  committed  to  the 
preservation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Nation's  natural  resources,  including  its 
niagnificent    wilderness    axeas.    He    too 


worked  long  and  hard  for  today's  suc- 
cess and  deserves  the  Senate's  high 
commendation. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson],  the  able  and  outstand- 
ing chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Interior,  Is  similarly  to  be  commended. 
He  contributed  immensely  to  the  dis- 
cussion, offered  his  clear  and  convincing 
views  and  supported  the  measure  with 
typically  capable  advocacy.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough] 
deserves  equally  high  commendation.  His 
efforts  produced  the  assurance  of  con- 
sideration of  another  natural  waterway 
for  inclusion  in  the  proposed  national 
river  system.  We  are  grateful. 

Other  Senators  also  joined  the  discus- 
sion. Noteworthy  were  the  views  added 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  , 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tal- 
madge]  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland].  Their  interest  is  always 
welcome;  their  analysis  always  thought- 
ful. The  Senate  may  be  proud  of  another 
fine  achievement  gained  with  such  gen- 
erous consideration  for  the  views  of  all 
Members  that  unanimous  approval  on 
final  passage  was  a  certainty. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, our  action  today  in  approving  by  a 
unanimous  vote  the  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  bill  will  preserve  certain  portions 
of  our  rivers  in  their  original  condition 
for  the  benefit  and  pleasure  of  present 
and  future  generations  of  Americans.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  in  support  of  this  im- 
portant measure.  I  have  personally  trav- 
eled a  number  of  these  rivers  and  can 
attest  to  their  great  natural  beauty  and 
an  excitant  which  must  be  preserved  for 
future  generations  of  Americans. 

As  our  needs  for  power  generation, 
navigation,  water  supply,  and  irrigation 
increase — and  they  wlU  increase  at  a 
staggering  rate  in  the  remaining  years 
of  the  20th  century — we  will  find  it  nec- 
essary to  modify  many  of  our  rivers  and 
lakes. 

This  modification  will  materially 
change  the  nature  of  these  rivers,  in  some 
cases  flooding  rivers  for  navigation  pur- 
poses, and  in  other  cases  artificially  low- 
ering rivers  during  certain  periods  of  the 
year  for  irrigation  purposes.  I  am  sure 
that  we  will  support  these  modifications 
as  they  are  required.  Navigation,  creation 
of  reservoirs,  additional  power  generation 
are  important  aspects  of  our  daily  life 
and  commerce. 

However,  because  of  the  many  pres- 
sures for  use  of  our  rivers,  pressures  that 
are  increasing  as  our  population  grows 
and  Its  needs  Increase,  it  becomes  doubly 
important  that  we  designate  at  this  time, 
those  rivers  that  we  wish  to  preserve  or 
return  to  their  original  condition. 

These  rivers  can  offer  to  present  and 
future  generations  recreational,  scenic 
and  spiritual  value  that  would  not  be 
gained  elsewhere. 

If  these  rivers  are  not  so  designated  at 
this  time,  we  will  not  be  able  to  go  back 
and  re-create  their  original  state.  Once  a 
dam  is  built,  a  river  is  straightened,  or 
water  control  systems  are  built  for  irri- 
gation purposes,  we  cannot  reverse  our 
actions. 

This  Is  why  it  is  Important  to  desig- 
nate portions  of  the  Salmon,  the  Clear- 


water, the  Rogue,  the  Rio  Grande,  the 
Green,  and  the  Suwannee  as  parts  of  a 
national  wild  rivers  system.  The  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  these  rivers  is  eloquent 
testimony  in  itself  as  to  why  they  should 
be  included  in  this  system. 

In  addition  to  the  rivers  listed  for  ini- 
tial Inclusion  in  the  wild  rivers  system, 
certain  other  rivers  are  designated  for 
possible  Inclusion  at  a  later  date,  should 
the  State  and  Federal  agencies  con- 
cerned agree  that  this  is  desirable  and 
feasible. 

One  of  these  rivers  Is  the  East  Fork  of 
the  Susquehanna  from  Cooperstown, 
N.Y..  to  Pittston,  Pa.  I  would  like  very 
much  to  see  this  river  Included. 

Some  of  these  other  rivers  are  locatwl 
in  more  built-up  areas  where  both  pri- 
vate and  public  developments  have  al- 
ready somewhat  modified  the  character 
of  the  river.  In  this  sense  they  have  aJ- 
ready  been  partially  tamed.  It  may  not 
be  possible  to  include  the  entire  portion 
of  the  river  within  the  system.  It  may 
also  be  necessary  to  modify  the  provi- 
sions of  the  system  for  each  of  these  ad- 
ditional rivers  so  that  the  best  solution 
for  the  individual  river  is  reached. 

I  am  sure  that  New  York  State  and 
municipal  officials  will  work  closely  to- 
gether with  the  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  to  determine  under  what  con- 
ditions the  East  Pork  of  the  Susque- 
hanna can  be  included  in  the  wild  rivers 
system.  I  know  that  full  consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  Individual  require- 
ments on  each  of  these  rivers. 

I  know  also  that  the  people  of  New 
York  State  and  the  surrounding  States 
are  interested  in  preserving  some  of  our 
rivers  In  their  wild  state — and  for  those 
of  you  from  the  West  that  do  not  think 
the  upper  Hudson  or  the  Susquehanna 
can  be  wild,  I  extend  an  invitation  for  a 
personal  Inspection — for  their  pleasure 
and  for  the  pleasure  of  future  genera- 
tions. They  know  that  the  major  popula- 
tion growth  In  the  remainder  of  this 
century  will  take  place  close  to  existing 
urban  areas.  They  know  that  we  must 
act  now  if  we  are  to  conserve  these  por- 
tions of  our  natural  heritage. 

Our  action  today  Is  an  important  step 
toward  preserving  the  natural  beauty  of 
our  rivers.  The  benefits  of  this  action  will 
be  enjoyed  by  all  Americans  for  genera- 
tions. These  rivers  will  be  enjoyed  for 
their  scenic  splendor  and  for  their  rec- 
reational value.  By  this  action,  we  im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  environment, 
and  that  improvement  contributes  to  a 
better  quality  of  life  for  all  of  us. 


A  TIME  FOR  EVALUATION 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  address 
myself  to  the  problem  we  face  of  insur- 
ing adequate  money  to  carry  out  respon- 
sibilities for  vital  domestic  programs 
and  the  Vietnam  war,  while  keeping  the 
Federal  deficit  from  ballooning  to  the 
monstrous  size  the  administration  is  now 
unhappily  predicting. 

In  order  to  fulfill  all  our  responsibili- 
ties, some  say  we  must  Increase  taxes; 
others  say  there  are  numerous  Instances 
where  spending  can  and  should  be  re- 
duced. At  the  outset,  I  am  IncMned  to 
support  the  latter  course,  and  I  wish  to 
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point  out  an  area  where  nearly  2  billion 
taxpayer  dollars  might  be  freed  from  a 
presently  wasteful  use,  where  cynical 
political  maneuvering  might  be  elimi- 
nated, and  where  the  livelihood  of  this 
Nation's  second  largest  Industry  might 
be  freed  from  dependence  on  the  Gov- 
ernment for  its  sustaintance. 

I  refer  to  our  current  farm  programs 
and  to  the  funds — nearly  $2  billion  in 
1»66 — paid  directly  to  wheat  and  feed 
grain  producers  in  the  form  of  price  sup- 
ports and  diversion  payments. 

An  increasing  amount  of  mail  from 
agricultural  constituents  and  consumers 
in  my  State  has  convinced  me  we  need 
to  take  a  close  look  at  the  inequities  and 
future  direction  of  our  farm  policy. 

I  have  observed  tl-e  impact  of  the 
wheat  and  feed  grains  prourara.  and  its 
Influence  in  my  own  State  on  livestock 
production;  and  I  have  attempted  to 
study  its  complexities  and  implications 

As  I  recall,  the  programs  were  origi- 
nally enacted  for  the  purpobc  of  reducing 
huge  post-war  surpluses  by  paying  farm- 
ers to  divert  acres  from  production. 
While  it  appeared  to  provide  the  answer 
to  a  problem  many  years  as{o,  the  wheat 
and  feed  grains  program  is  now  out- 
moded, extremely  costly,  and  totally  un- 
necessary In  light  of  the  present  overall 
situation. 

Although  huge  Government-held  sur- 
pluses have  largely  disappeared,  this  has 
been  more  the  result  of  ^'reatly  increased 
exports  than  the  etiectlver.ess  of  the  pro- 
gram. In  fact,  production  under  this  pro- 
gram has  been  hmlier  than  before  it  was 
initiated.  There  are  numerous  instances 
where  diversion  payments  have  gone  to 
producers  for  land  that  would  not  iiave 
produced  wheat  or  feed  i;rains  without 
the  program.  These  payments  have 
helped  finance  yield-increasing  prac- 
tices on  the  remaining  acreage. 

ASC8  ofBces  in  eastern  soft-wheat 
areas  currently  are  purchasing  large 
amounts  of  wheat  to  be  added  to  CCC 
stocks,  because  overproduction  ha.s 
caused  a  lack  of  storage  facilities  and 
the  prices  have  fallen  below  the  local 
loan  rate. 

Some  parado.xes  exist  which  wo'old 
have  been  almost  am'i.sms.  were  they  not 
so  serious  in  their  effec:.  Farmers  are 
harder  hit  than  ever  by  skyrocketing 
costs  and  lower  prices  for  their  products, 
largely  due  to  the  inequitle.s  of  the  very 
programs  designed  to  solve  their  prob- 
lems. 

The  Government  spends  nearly  $2  bil- 
lion in  payments  to  wheat  and  feed  grain 
producers  to  redace  yield,  waile  simul- 
taneously spending  untold  amounts  in 
scientific  and  technological  research  to 
encourage  more  production  on  less  land. 

What  do  farmers  think  about  Govern- 
ment farm  programs'  Farm  Journal,  a 
nationally  known  aLjricultural  magazine, 
conducted  polls  of  its  rural  readers  in 
1959.  1962.  and  1966  The  results,  even 
though  limited  to  the  opinions  of  about 
19.000  farmers,  came  from  all  the  States 
and  represented  all  the  various  cro.ss- 
sections  of  agriculture 

The  final  count  revealed  the  following 
statistics  with  respect  to  Government 
price  supports  and  controls: 

In  the  1959  poll.  55  percent  voted  for 
no  supports  and  no  controls ; 


In  1962.  52  percent  rejected  supports 
and  controls:  and. 

In  1966,  63  percent  voted  to  get  the 
Government  out  of  the  business  of  farm 
price  supports  and  controls,  while  27  per- 
cent voted  for  "some  supports."  Only  10 
percent  thought  programs  should  be  con- 
tinued as  they  are. 

Several  years  ago  when  a  producer 
referendum  was  held,  the  majority  of 
wheat  and  feed  grain  producers  voted 
overwhelmingly  against  Government 
controls.  Congress  then  enacted  a  volim- 
tar>'  program,  and  in  order  to  encourage 
participation,  the  Government  used 
various  means — including  the  dumping 
of  surplus  stocks  on  the  market  to  depress 
prices — to  induce  producers  to  sign  up. 

Obviously,  the  majority  of  farmers 
would  prefer  to  produce  what  they  feel 
they  can  sell,  and  take  tlielr  knocks  in 
the  marketplace  without  having  to  de- 
pend on  political  manipulations  in  Wash- 
ington for  a  large  portion  of  their  income. 

If  the  farmers  do  not  want  the  pro- 
gram, and  if  repealing  it  would  save  the 
taxpayers  money,  then  there  is  no  justi- 
fication for  falling  to  give  serious  and  ob- 
jective consideration  to  Llie  merits  of  a 
market-oriented  system.  It  is  time  to  re- 
examine and  reevaluate  the  wheat  and 
feed  grains  program. 


IMPLEMENTATION  OK  IMMIGRA- 
TION REFORM  ACT  OF   19(55 

Mr  FONG  Mr  President,  section  203 
I  a '  '  7  '  of  the  Imml-ration  and  National- 
ity Act  provides  for  the  conditional  en- 
try of  refugws  into  the  United  States. 
The  language  of  that  provision  reads 
as  follows: 

(7)  Conditional  entries  ayiall  ne.xt  be  made 
available  by  the  Attorney  Generiil.  pursuant 
to  such  regulation.',  as  he  rnny  prescribe  and 
In  a  number  not  to  exceed  6  per  centum  of 
the  number  .specified  In  sfcllou  201ia)illi. 
ro  aliens  who  satisfy  an  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  officer  at  an  examina- 
tion In  any  ncin-Communl8t  or  non-Commu- 
nlsl-dominated  country.  (Ai  tnal  il)  be- 
cause of  persecution  i>r  fear  of  persecution  on 
account  of  race,  religion,  or  political  opinion 
thfy  have  fled  (I)  from  any  Communist  or 
Communi.st -dominated  country  or  area,  or 
I  III  from  any  country  within  the  general 
area  of  the  Middle  EusX.  and  *  11 1  are  unable 
or  unwlUlng  to  return  to  such  country  or 
area  on  account  of  race,  religion,  or  political 
opinion,  and  (111)  are  not  nationals  of  the 
countries  or  areas  In  which  their  application 
for  conditional  entry  Is  made,  or  iBi  that 
they  are  persons  upront-xl  by  cata.-trophlc 
natural  calamity  as  dfftned  bv  the  President 
who  are  unable  to  return  to  their  usual  place 
of  abode  f  t  the  purpose  of  the  r')re»?uli;g 
the  term  "general  area  of  the  Middle  East" 
means  the  area  between  and  Including  ( 1 1 
Libya  ^^n  the  west.  (2)  Turkey  on  the  north. 
(3)  Palustan  on  the  east,  and  (4)  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Ethiopia  on  the  south:  Proitcfcd, 
That  Immigrant  visas  In  a  number  not  ex- 
ceeding one-half  the  number  specified  In 
this  paragraph  may  be  made  available,  in 
lieu  of  cunditlonal  entries  of  a  like  number. 
to  Such  aileijs  who  have  been  continuously 
physically  present  In  the  United  States  for 
a  period  of  at  le.uit  two  years  prior  to  appli- 
cation for  adjustment  of  status 

Mr.  President,  on  July  12.  1967.  I  sent 
a  letter  to  Secietar>'  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
strongly  protesting  the  Department's 
partial   implementation   of   this  section 


203 < a)  1 7)    of  the  Immigration  Reform 
Act  of  1965. 

I  pointed  out  at  that  time  that  by 
establishing  refugee  offices  in  six  Euro- 
pean nations  and  Lebanon,  any  political 
refugee  in  flight  from  a  Communist 
country  who  tries  to  enter  the  United 
States  by  way  of  any  Asia  or  Pacific  area 
would  be  effectively  barred  from  admis- 
sion to  this  country,  unless  he  somehow 
manages  to  reach  one  of  those  seven 
countries. 

This  partial  implementation  of  the 
law.  I  emphasized,  was  clearly  a  violation 
of  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Reform  Act  of  1965,  which  the  ad- 
mini.stration  had  so  strongly  supported 
for  the  very  reason  that  it  would  elim- 
inate racial  discrimination  from  our 
basic  immigration  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
my  letter  of  July  12  to  the  Secretary  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

JtJLY  12,  1987. 
Hon.  Dk/lN  ResK. 
Secrrtary  of  State, 
Drpartment  of  State. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing? that  political  refugees  from  CommuniK 
China  escaping  Into  Hong  Kong  may  not 
enter  the  United  St.ites  conditionally,  it 
provided  under  Section  203(a)(7)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nat:on.i!lty  Act.  because  as 
that  p.-uvision  Is  administered,  political 
refugees  from  Communl.st  nations  must 
enter  on  a  conditional  basis  from  one  of  only 
seven  countries — Austria,  Belgium.  PrAQce. 
West  Germany.  Greece.  Italy  and  Lebanon. 
None  of  these  nation.?.  It  J^hould  be  noted,  U 
In  the  Asia  and  Pacific  areas,  and  all  but 
Lebanon  are  In  Europe. 

This  to  me  is  a  clear  violation  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Immigration  Reform  Act  which  the 
Congress  passed  In  1965.  and  which  the  Ad- 
ministration so  strongly  supported  because 
It  would  eliminate  r:^clal  discrimination  from 
our  basic  Immigration  law.  What  we  have 
eliminated  by  l.iw  Is  being  restored  by  ad- 
ministrative decree  This  is  most  unfortunate 
and  smacks  of  racism. 

I  therefore  urgently  request  that  Hong 
Kong  and  another  country  In  Southesst 
Asia  perhaps  Thailand  or  Singapore — be 
added  to  the  list  of  areas  through  which 
political  refugees  from  Communist  countries 
mav  be  granted  entry  into  the  United  States 

With  aloha. 

Sincerely  yours. 

HlKAM   L    PONC 

Mr  FONG  On  July  25,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  replied  to  my  urgent  re- 
quest that  refugee  offices  be  established 
in  Hong  Kong  and  Thailand  or  Singa- 
pore. Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  that  the  full 
text  of  thi-s  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Department  of  State, 
Waihtngton,  July  25, 1967. 
Hon   Hiram  L  Fono. 
US  Senate. 
Washtngton,  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Fong:  Secretary  Rusk  hM 
asked  me  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  July 
13  In  which  you  request  that  Hong  Kong  and 
another  country  in  Southeaat  Asia  be  added 
to  the  list  of  area*  through  which  political 
refugees  from  Communist  countiiea  may  b« 
granted  conditional  entry  Into  the  tJnlted 
States  under  Section  203(a)  (7)  of  the  Iminl- 
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gratlon  and  Nationality  Act.  The  Department 
U  glad  to  give  you  its  views  on  this  matter. 

I  should  like  to  state  at  the  outset  that 
the  Department  of  State  shares  your  view 
that  there  should  not  be  discrimination 
against  refugees  from  Communist  China. 
Indeed,  the  Department  has  consistently 
supported  legislation  and  programs  for  help 
to  Chinese  refugees,  including  the  Par  East 
Refugee  Program,  which  the  Department  ad- 
ministers, and  the  several  Immigration  laws 
under  which  Chinese  refugees  have  been  and 
are  being  admitted  to  the  United  States. 
Under  present  circumstances,  this  Is  one  of 
the  few  ways  by  which  we  can  demonstrate 
that  the  historic  friendship  and  humanitar- 
ian concern  of  the  American  people  toward 
the  Chinese  people  continues. 

Several  thousand  Chinese  refugees  re- 
ceived visas  under  the  Refugee  Relief 
Act  of  1953  and  over  2.000  more  obtained 
special  refugee  visas  under  Section  15  of  Pub- 
lic Law  85-316,  the  Act  of  September  11,  1957. 
Following  the  massive  influx  of  refugees  from 
(Communist  China  in  1962,  the  President  au- 
thorized the  use  of  the  Attorney  General's 
parole  power  under  Section  212(d)  (5)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Chinese  from  Hong  Kong.  As  a 
result,  during  the  period  1962-65  over  15,000 
Chinese,  most  of  them  refugees  from  Com- 
munist China,  were  paroled  Into  the  United 
States.  Many  of  these  Chinese  benefited  from 
that  provision  of  Section  203(a)(7),  which 
permits  the  use  of  up  to  5100  numbers  an- 
nually for  the  adjustment  of  the  status  of 
refugees  already  In  the  United  States. 

More  recently  the  removal  of  quota  and 
other  restrictions  by  the  Act  of  October  3, 

1965.  which  amended  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  has  provided  substantial  re- 
lief for  Chinese  refugees  In  Hong  Kong.  In 
the  quota  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  before 
the  new  Act  had  modified  the  national  ori- 
gins system  and  the  discrimination  of  Asians 
associated  with  It,  only  2,122  Immigrant 
visas  were  Issued  by  the  Consulate  General 
la  Hong  Kong.  In  the  year  ending  June  30. 

1966.  the  number  of  visas  Issued  had  risen 
to  6.911,   and   In   the  year  ending  June  30, 

1967.  the  nimiber  Is  exp>ected  to  reach  about 
ten  thousand,  almost  five  times  the  number 
lisued  before  the  new  law  was  enacted.  In 
the  last  few  years  the  number  of  Chinese 
Immigrants  has  Increased  to  the  extent  that 
voluntary  relief  agencies  and  others  have 
reported  that  many  of  the  Chinese  are  hav- 
ing difficulty  In  finding  Jobs  and  housing  in 
the  United  States  except  under  conditions 
which  are  substandard  and  not  on  a  par 
with  their  skills  and  previous  level  of  living. 

With  regard  to  the  language  of  Section 
J03(a)(7)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  the  Department  is  In  full  agree- 
ment with  you  that  the  language  of  the 
«tatute  would  permit  the  conditional  entry 
of  refugees  from  Communist  China.  How- 
ever, among  the  considerations  Involved  in 
the  implementation  of  Section  203(a)  (7) 
was  the  position  of  the  Congress  as  noted 
In  the  reports  of  Committees  of  the  Judi- 
ciary of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House. 
These  reports  stated  that  the  conditional 
entry  of  refugees  as  proposed  in  this  bill 
wae  not  unlike  the  parole  procedure  utilized 
during  the  existence  of  the  so-called  Pair 
Share  Act  and  that  It  was  intended  that 
the  procedure  should  remain  the  same.  Pub- 
lic Uw  86-648.  the  Pair  Share  Act  of  July 
'♦.  1960,  was  enacted  for  the  specific  pur- 
P<*e  of  resettling  the  overflow  of  refugees 
In  Europe  and  the  Middle  East.  In  accord- 
»nce  with  Congressional  Intent  for  the  Im- 
plementation of  that  law.  the  seven  coun- 
Wes  mentioned  In  your  letter — Austria, 
Belgium.  Prance,  West  Germany.  Greece, 
Italy  and  Lebanon — were  designated  as  cen- 
ters for  the  parole  of  refugees.  With  the 
pawage  of  the  new  Immigration  Act,  and 
In  line  with  the  language  of  the  Congres- 
«lonal  reports,  these  same  countries  have 
rontlnued  to  be  the  onlv  ones  from  which 


refugees  exe  being  processed  for  conditional 

entry. 

As  you  know,  Section  203(a)  (7)  provides 
that  conditional  entries  shall  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  Attorney  General  to  aliens  who 
are  examined  by  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation officers.  Although  this  section  of  the 
law  is  administered  by  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  (INS),  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Secretary  of  State  have 
agreed  that  the  Department  of  State  will 
designate  the  countries  In  which  It  Is  con- 
sidered feasible  and  In  the  foreign  jwUcy 
Interests  of  the  United  States  for  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  to  un- 
dertake the  examination  of  applicants  for 
conditional  entry.  Also  Involved  are  agree- 
ments with  the  countries  of  asylum  to  the 
arrangements  necessary  lor  INS  to  conduct 
these  operations.  These  Include  the  right  of 
INS  officers  to  Interrogate  applicants,  the 
right  of  access  to  local  government  records 
on  the  refugees  and  the  right  to  return 
refugees  to  the  asylum  country  within  a 
period  of  two  years  If  they  are  found  In- 
eligible to  remain  In  the  United  States. 

The  Department  In  consultation  with  the 
Immigration  and  Natiualizatlon  Service  has 
given  consideration  to  the  possible  extension 
of  the  benefit  of  Section  203(a)(7)  to  other 
areas.  For  example,  in  addition  to  the  two 
million  or  so  Chinese  in  Hong  Kong  who 
might  qualify  as  refugees,  the  million  and 
a  half  Palestine  refugees  In  the  Middle  East 
pose  a  similar  problem.  However,  under  the 
law  a  maximum  of  only  10,200  refugees  may 
be  granted  conditional  entry  annually  and 
half  of  this  total,  or  5,100  numbers,  may  be 
made  available  for  the  adjustment  of  status 
of  refugees  already  In  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  the  numbers  of  Chinese  who 
might  enter  the  United  States  under  these 
limitations  would  have  relatively  little  Im- 
pact on  the  total  refugee  situation  in  Hong 
Kong.  Should  Hong  Kong  (or  the  Middle 
East)  be  opened  up  for  the  Implementation 
of  conditional  entry,  the  problem  of  ad- 
ministering the  presvuned  huge  number  of 
applications,  of  making  determinations  as 
to  the  applicant's  refugee  status,  and  of 
trying  to  assign  priorities  among  potential 
applicants  far  In  excess  of  the  numbers  avail- 
able would  be  most  difficult.  There  would  be 
a  special  problem  In  Hong  Kong  where  the 
authorities  consider  persons  entering  the 
Crown  Colony  without  legal  documents  as 
"Ulegal  immigrants"  rather  than  "refugees." 
"Whereas  In  European  countries,  refugees 
apply  for  and  receive  asylum  under  definite 
standards  related  to  the  provisions  of  the 
United  Nations  Convention  on  Refugees,  no 
such  determinations  are  made  in  Hong  Kong. 

These  are  the  considerations  upon  which 
the  Department  thus  far  has  withheld  desig- 
nation on  Hong  Kong  as  an  area  for  the 
examination  of  applicants  for  conditional 
entry.  Tou  may  be  assured,  however,  that  the 
Department  will  continue  to  keep  the  ques- 
tion of  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  refugee 
program  under  serious  consideration. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  which  your 
letter  provides  to  explain  the  Department's 
position  in  this  matter. 

If  there  Is  any  additional  information 
which  you  believe  we  can  furnish,  please  let 
me  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  B.  Macomber,  Jr., 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  today  I  have 
written  another  letter  to  the  Secretary. 

While  I  appreciated  very  much  the  De- 
partment's extensive  exposition  of  its 
views  on  this  situation,  and  while  its  sup- 
port of  past  efforts  to  assist  refugees  es- 
caping from  Commimist  China  and  other 
areas  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  I  find  to  be 
indeed  commendable.  I  was  absolutely 
not  satisfied  with  the  points  raised  by  the 
Department's  letter. 


In  effect,  the  Department's  letter  sim- 
ply underlines  its  policy  of  reftising  to 
accept  political  refugees  from  Asia  and 
the  Pacific.  It  is  a  flat  refusal  by  the 
Department  to  reconsider  this  unfortu- 
nate policy,  and  as  such  I  strongly  believe 
that  the  Department  is  guilty  of  gross 
discrimination  against  Asia  and  the 
Pacific. 

This  racial  discrimination  is  beirig 
practiced  wholly  without  sanction  of  the 
1965  Immigration  Reform  Act,  but  rather 
by  administrative  flat. 

The  problems  which  are  outlined  in 
the  Department's  letter  have  been  raised 
only  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  full 
implementation  of  a  law  that  has  been 
duly  passed  by  the  Congress. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  overrid- 
ing public  policy  imderlying  every  single 
aspect  of  that  1965  law  is  the  complete 
elimination  of  race  discrimination  from 
our  basic  immigration  statute.  This 
transcendent  public  policy  is  made  abim- 
dantly  clear  in  statements  of  President 
Johnson,  when  he  submitted  the  bill  to 
Congress  and  when  he  signed  the  meas- 
ure into  law,  and  in  all  the  legislative 
history  of  the  law. 

When  that  public  policy  is  applied  to 
statutory  provisions  dealing  with  politi- 
cal refugees,  it  is  plain  to  me  that  such 
refugees  in  the  Asia  and  Pacific  areas 
should  be  placed  on  exactly  the  same 
footing  as  political  refugees  in  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  the  language  contained 
in  the  reports  of  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary  of  both  Senate  and  House  re- 
garding the  implementation  of  section 
203(a)(7)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1965  which  was  noted  in 
the  Department's  letter  is : 

The  conditional  entry  of  refugees  as  pro- 
posed in  this  blU  Is  not  unlike  the  parole 
procedure  utilized  during  the  existence  of 
the  so  called  Fair  Share  Act  .  .  .  and  Is  in- 
tended that  the  procedure  remain  the  same. 

This  language  of  the  Senate  report 
clearly  indicates  that  procedurally  it 
follows  the  Fair  Share  Act.  But  nothing 
in  the  report  says  that  the  refugees 
should  be  only  those  covered  by  the  Fair 
Share  Act. 

As  the  Department  itself  points  out  on 
page  2  of  its  letter : 

with  regard  to  the  language  of  Section 
203(a)  (7)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  the  Department  Is  in  full  agreement 
with  you  that  the  language  of  the  statute 
would  permit  the  conditional  entry  of  refu- 
gees from  Communist  China. 

I  can  well  understand  the  problems 
outlined  in  the  Department's  letter  with 
respect  to  political  refugees  in  Asia,  par- 
ticularly those  in  Hong  Kong.  But  I  am 
convinced  these  problems  are  exactly 
what  the  Department  has  had  and  is 
experiencing  in  most  of  the  seven  nations 
where  it  has  established  refugee  ofiQces. 

To  be  sure,  there  Is  the  problem  of  ad- 
ministering the  huge  number  of  Hong 
Kong  applications — particularly  in  com- 
parison with  the  small  number  of  refu- 
gees to  be  admitted  annually  under  the 
1965  law. 

This  again  appears,  however,  to  be  a 
problem  common  to  political  refugees 
the  world  over — whether  they  may  come 
from  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  or  Asia. 
The  reason  for  this  is  the  limited  num- 
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ber  ttie  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  allow  into 
the  United  States  each  year. 

The  primary  relevant  criterion  for  con- 
sidering their  admission  to  the  United 
States  in  this  context  is  that  all  such 
refugees  be  given  an  equal  f^wtine.  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  or  national  on- 
gin«. 

As  for  foreign  policy  considerations. 
the  establishment  by  the  Department  of 
refugee  offices  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
undoubtedly  would  greatly  enhance 
America's  image  in  that  critical  area  of 
the  world.  By  doing  this,  we  would  be 
demonstrating  to  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  people  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
that  America  does  not  discriminate 
against  them — m  favor  of  the  peoples  of 
fi^irope  and  the  Middle  East. 

I  am  certain  that  the  United  States 
would  encoimter  no  difficulty  in  reaching 
agreements  with  the  countries  of  asylum 
I  have  proposed  to  enable  ENS  screening 
of  applicants  for  conditional  entry.  The 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  sovereign 
states  of  Thailand  and  Smgapore  un- 
doubtedly would  be  more  than  willing  to 
extend  their  fullest  cooperation  to  this 
country  in  this  regard. 

There  appear  to  be  no  insurmountable 
obstacles,  therefore,  to  establishing  refu- 
gee offices  in  the  Asia  and  Pacific  areas. 
and  that  the  problems  outlined  in  the 
Department's  letter  are  subterfuL'es  un- 
der which  the  Department  i.s  openly 
flouting  the  intent  and  spirit  of  the  Im- 
migration Reform  Act  of  1965. 

All  that  is  requested  is  that  at  least 
two  refugees  offices  be  established  in  the 
Asia-Pacific  area.  Only  when  this  is  dane 
will  the  Immigration  Reform  Act  of  1965 
be  fully  implemented  as  to  its  basic  un- 
derlying policy  of  complete  eradication 
of  race  discrimination. 

In  Tlew  of  the  lanRuase  of  the  law  and 
Its  overriding  intent,  the  Asia-Pacific 
area  has  been  grossly  discriminated 
against — not  by  law.  but  by  administra- 
tive flat.  It  has  not  been  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East. 

It  is  Imperative  that  the  language  and 
spirit  of  the  law  be  fully  implemented. 
This  could  be  done  by  designating  Hong 
Kong  and  another  nation — Thailand  or 
Singapore — as  points  through  which  ref- 
ugees might  be  processed  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  Secretary 
will  give  this  urgent  matter  his  personal 
attention  and  that  he  will  take  the  steps 
I  have  suggested  to  right  an  obvious 
wrong  In  the  Department  s  policies  re- 
specting political  refugees  in  Asia  and  the 
Pacific. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  letter  of 
today  to  the  Secretary  of  State  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcoko  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AcccsT  8.  1967. 
Hon.  DiAN  Rusk. 
Department  of  State, 
Waahingtcm.  D  C . 

DxAM  Mil.  Skcret.\rt  This  will  acknowledge 
receipt  of  the  response  of  the  Department  of 
State,  dated  July  25.  to  my  letter  concerning 
polltlcaLl  refugees  from  CommunUt  countries 
la  Alia  and  tbe   Pacific    I   appreciate   very 


much  the  extensive  exposlilon  of  the  Depart- 
ment s  views  on  the  matter 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  past  etiorts  on  the 
part  o'  this  country  to  as.si.st  refugees  esrap- 
mg  communism  from  Communist  China  and 
other  areas  of  .\sia  and  the  Pacific.  The  De- 
partment s  .support  of  these  elforts  Is  Indeed 
conuiiendab.e  But  this  should  not  excuse  the 
full  Implementation  of  the  spirit  and  Intent 
of  the  law. 

I  am  also  fully  aware  of  the  lansruaee  con- 
tained in  the  Reports  of  the  Committees  on 
the  Judiciary  of  both  Senate  and  House  re- 
garding the  Implementation  of  Section  203 
(a)i7>  ot  the  Immigration  and  N.itlonallty 
.Act  of  1965  which  was  noted  In  the  Depart- 
nient's  letter  It  Is  quite  true  that  the  Senate 
Report,  for  example,  contains  the  following 
language  '  Tlie  conditional  entry  of  refu- 
gees as  propo.sed  in  this  bill  is  not  unlike  the 
parole  procedure  utilized  during  the  exist- 
ence of  the  so-called  Fair  Share  .Act  .  .  and 
Is  Intended  that  the  procp'lure  remain  the 
same." 

This  language  of  the  Senate  Report  clearly 
indicates  that  procedurally  It  follows  the 
Fair  Share  Act  But  nothing  In  the  Report 
says  that  the  refugees  should  be  only  those 
covered  by  the  Fair  Share  Act. 

As  you  point  out  yourself  on  page  2  of  your 
letter  "With  regard  to  the  language  of  Sec- 
tion 203(a)  i7i  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  the  Department  is  In  full  agree- 
ment with  you  that  the  language  of  the 
statute  would  permit  the  conditional  entry 
of  refugees  from  Communist  China," 

There  is  no  question  that  the  overriding 
public  policy  underlying  every  single  aspect 
of  the  19t)5  Law  is  the  complete  elimination 
of  race  discrimination  from  our  ba.slc  immi- 
gration statute  This  tran.-^cendent  public 
policy  is  made  abundantly  clear  In  state- 
ments of  President  Johnson,  when  he  sub- 
mitted the  bill  to  Congress  and  when  he 
signed  the  measure  Into  law,  and  In  all  the 
legislative  history  of  the  Law. 

When  that  public  policy  Is  applied  to  stat- 
utory provisions  dealing  with  political  refu- 
gees, and  fortified  by  what  we  all  agree  to 
be  the  meaning  of  Sections  20H(a)(7).  It  Is 
plain  to  me  that  such  refuccees  In  the  Asia 
and  Pacific  areas  should  be  placed  on  exactly 
the  same  footing  as  political  refugees  in  Eu- 
rope and  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  can  understand  the  problems  outlined  In 
the  Department's  letter  with  respect  to  polit- 
ic,il  refugees  in  .Asia,  particularly  those  In 
Hong  Kong  But  I  .im  convinced  these  prob- 
lems are  exactly  what  you  have  had  and  are 
experiencing  In  mcist  of  the  seven  nations 
where  you  have  established  refugee  cfflces. 

To  be  sure,  there  Is  the  "problem  of  ad- 
ministering the  huge  number  of  (Hong 
Kong  I  applications' —particularly  In  com- 
parison with  the  sm,tll  number  of  refugees 
to  be  admitted  annually  under  the  1965  Law. 

This  ag.iln  appears,  however,  to  be  a  prob- 
lem common  to  political  refugees  the  world 
over — whether  they  may  come  from  Europe, 
the  Middle  East,  or  Asia.  The  reason  for  this 
is  the  Um.lted  number  the  Congress  has  seen 
tit  to  allow  into  the  United  States  each  year. 

The  primary  relevant  criterion  for  consid- 
ering their  admission  to  the  IJnIted  States 
In  this  context  is  that  all  such  refugees,  al- 
though limited  In  number,  be  given  an  equal 
footing,  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origins. 

As  for  foreign  policy  considerations,  the 
establishment  by  the  Dep  irtment  of  refugee 
c.fBces  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  undoubtedly 
would  greatly  enhance  America's  image  In 
that  crlUcal  area  of  the  world.  By  doing  this, 
we  would  be  demonstrating  to  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
that  America  does  not  discriminate  against 
them— In  favor  of  the  peoples  of  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East. 

t  am  cert.iln  that  the  United  States  would 
encounter  no  difllculty  In  reaching  agree- 
ments with  the  countries  of  asylum  I  have 
proposed  to  enable  INS  screening  of  appli- 


cants for  conditional  entry.  The  United  King- 
dom, and  the  sovereign  states  of  Thailand 
and  Singapore  undoubtedly  would  be  more 
than  willing  to  extend  their  fullest  coopera- 
tion to  this  country  In  this  regard. 

There  appear  to  be  no  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles to  establishing  refugee  offices  in  the 
Asia  .;nd  Pacific  areas.  It  is  therefore  evident 
to  me  that  the  problems  which  are  outlined 
in  the  Department's  letter  have  been  raised 
to  avoid  the  full  implementation  of  a  law 
duly  passed  by  the  Congress. 

All  that  Is  requested  Is  that  at  le.ist  two 
refugee  offices  be  established  In  the  Asla- 
Pacihc  area.  Only  when  this  Is  done  will 
the  Imtmlgration  Reform  Act  of  1965  be  fully 
Implemented  as  to  lt.s  basic  underlying  pol- 
icy of  C(  mplete  eradication  of  race  discrimi- 
nation. Only  then  will  America  not  be 
accused  of  reverting  to  the  Ill-advised  pol- 
icies of  the  past. 

In  view  of  the  language  of  the  Law  and 
Its  overriding  intent,  the  Asla-Paciflc  area 
has  been  grossly  discriminated  against — not 
by  law,  but  by  administrative  fiat.  It  has 
not  been  placed  on  the  same  footing  u 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  the  language  and 
spirit  of  the  Law  be  fully  Implemented.  Thla 
cuuld  be  done  by  designating  Hong  Kong  and 
another  nation — -Thailand  or  Singapore — ai 
points  through  which  refugees  might  be 
processed  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

I  look  forward  to  your  favorable  reply. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Hiram  L.  Fong. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 
editorials,  one  entitled  "Refugees  and 
Race,"  published  in  the  Honolulu  Adver- 
tiser of  July  16,  1967,  and  the  other  en- 
titled "Lingering  Discrimination,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  of 
July  27.  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

REiTJOEES    AND    RACE 

US.  Senator  Hiram  Pong  has  pointed  up 
what  seems  to  l>e  a  glaring  racial  gap  in 
this  country's  treatment  of  refugees  seeking 
political  asylum. 

Under  a  State  Department  determination, 
refugees  from  Communist  nations  can  seek 
conditional  entry  Into  the  US.  only  from 
certain  countries  In  Europe  and  the  Medi- 
terranean region — not  from  anjrwhere  In  the 
Asla-Paclflc  area. 

Senator  Pong  wants  Hong  Kong.  Thailand 
and  Singapore  Included  as  points  where  per- 
sons can  seek  to  come  to  the  US.  under  tlie 
refugee  category. 

China's  cultural  revolution.  Hong  Kong's 
rioting  and  Indonesia's  actions  against  over- 
seas Chinese  would  all  seem  to  add  even 
more  humanitarian  reasons  for  making  It 
possible  for  refugees  to  come  here  from 
Asia. 

Yet  the  present  State  Department  no- 
door-for-Asla  policy  Is  described  by  some 
lis  a  reversal  of  a  previous  program  that 
brought  some  14,000  refugees  from  Hong 
Kong  to  the  US,  between  1962-66,  That  was 
hardly  a  number  that  would  flood  the  coun- 
try, but  It  at  least  reflected  an  interest. 

The  irony  of  this  policy  on  refugees  H 
that  It  comes  at  a  time  when  the  regular 
Immigration  channels  are  bringing  an  In- 
creasing number  of  Asians  to  the  U,S. 

Under  the  Immigration  Reform  Act  of  1965 
this  figure  has  almost  doubled,  to  some 
40,000,  Chinese  and  Filipinos  have  shown  tbe 
biggest  increases. 

This  far-reaching  act,  which  puts  added 
flexibility  and  democracy  Into  our  Immlgr*' 
tlon  standards,  has  been  rightly  hailed.  Sen- 
ator Pong  was  a  co-author  with  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy. 

Now  Senator  Pong  is  right  in  citing  tbe 
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oontnut  between  thU  law  and  our  treatment 
tjv  administrative  decision  of  legitimate 
Asian  refugees  who  have  fled  communlfim  or 
other  oppression. 

The  State  Department  may  have  its  rea- 
sons but  they  are  Invisible,  and  unviable. 
We  should  obviously  not  discriminate  on  a 
racial  basis.  It  Is  also  Important  that  we 
should  not  seem  to  do  so. 

Lingering  Discrimination 

Political  refugees  from  Conrununlst  China 
=eeklng  asylum  in  the  United  States  have  to 
(TO  all  the  way  to  Europe — or  to  Lebanon — be- 
fore they  can  qualify  for  entry. 

There  is  nothing  In  the  law  that  sets  up 
this  limitation;  It  Is  so  because  of  an  admin- 
istrative order. 

Sen.  Hiram  L.  Fong  Is  pushing  to  get  the 
order  changed  to  Include  Hong  Kong  and 
either  Thailand  or  Singapore  as  additional 
clearing  points  for  refugees  from  political 
persecution. 

The  order  now  permits  conditional  entry 
of  refugees  from  Communist  countries  to 
enter  the  United  States  only  from  Austria, 
Belgium,  France,  West  Germany,  Greece, 
Italy  and  Lebanon.  Sen.  Pong  notes  that  all 
but  one  of  these  are  In  Europe,  none  In  the 
.'isla-Paclflc  area. 

The  Immigration  Reform  Act  of  1965 
sought  to  eliminate  racial  discrimination 
from  our  basic  Immigration  law,  "What  we 
have  eliminated  by  law  In  1965  Is  being  re- 
stored by  administrative  decree,"  Sen.  Fong 
protests. 

His  request  that  Hong  Kong  and  either 
Thailand  or  Singapore  be  added  to  the  list 
of  refugee  way  stations  is  reasonable.  It 
would  help  remove  the  lingering  discrimina- 
tion against  the  Paclflc-Asla  triangle  that 
Hawaii's  spokesmen  In  Washington  have 
tried  for  years  to  end. 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1967 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  478.  S.  1155. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  1155) 
to  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945,  as  amended,  to  shorten  the  name 
of  the  bank,  to  extend  for  5  years  the 
period  within  which  the  bank  is  author- 
ized to  exercise  its  functions,  to  increase 
the  bank's  lending  authority  and  its  au- 
thority to  issue,  against  fractional  re- 
serves, export  credit  insurance  and 
guarantees,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  'with  an  amend- 
ment, to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That  (ai  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945,  as  amended  il'2  U,S.C,  635-6351).  Is 
amended  by  changing  "Export-Import  Bank 
of  Washington",  wherever  that  name  refers 
to  the  legal  entity  created  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  to  "Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States", 

(b)  Section  2(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)",  and  by  add- 
'hg  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph 
as  follows : 

"'2)  It  Is  further  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Bank  In  the  exercise  of  its 
functions  should  not  guarantee.  Insure,  or 
extend  credit,  or  participate  In  an  extension 


of  credit  (A)  in  connection  with  the  pur- 
chase of  any  product  by  a  Communist  coun- 
try (as  defined  in  section  620(f)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended), 
or  agency  or  national  thereof,  or  (B)  In  con- 
nection with  the  purchase  of  any  product 
by  any  other  foreign  country,  or  agency,  or 
national  thereof,  if  the  product  to  be  pur- 
chased by  such  other  country,  agency,  or 
national  is,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Bank, 
principally  for  use  in,  or  sale  to,  a  Com- 
munist country  (as  so  defined) :  Provided, 
That  whenever  the  President  determines  that 
such  guarantees,  insurance,  extension  of 
credits,  or  participation  in  credits,  would  be 
in  the  national  interest  and  reports  such  de- 
termination (within  thirty  days  after  making 
the  same)  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, such  guarantees,  insurance,  or 
extension  of  credits  may  be  made,  or  par- 
ticipated In,  by  the  Bank  notwithstanding 
the  policy  herein  stated." 

"(3)  It  is  further  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Bank  in  the  exercise  of  Its 
functions  shall  not  guarantee,  Insure,  or  ex- 
tend credit,  or  participate  in  an  extension 
of  credit  in  connection  with  any  credit  sale 
of  defense  articles  and  defense  services  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  under 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  or  by  United  States  exporters,  the 
repayment  of  which  Is  guaranteed  under  sec- 
tion 503(e)  and  section  509(b)  of  said  For- 
eign Assistance  Act:  Provided,  That  when- 
ever the  President  determines  that  such 
guarantees.  Insurance,  extension  of  credits, 
or  participation  in  credits,  would  be  in  the 
national  interest  and  reports  such  determi- 
nation (within  thirty  days  after  making  the 
same)  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, such  guarantees,  insurance,  or  ex- 
tension of  credits  may  be  made,  or  par- 
ticipated in,  by  the  Bank  notwithstanding 
the  policy  herein  stated:  Provided  further. 
That  In  no  event  shall  the  Bank  have  out- 
standing at  any  time,  military  export  credits 
guaranteed  under  section  503(e)  and  section 
509(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  in  excess  of  VVi  per  centum  of 
limitation  Imposed  by  section  7  of  this  Act," 

(c)  Section  2(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$2,000,000,000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$3,500,000,000". 

(d)  Section  3(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Members, 
not  otherwise  in  the  regular  full-time  em- 
ploy of  the  United  States,  may  be  compen- 
sated at  rates  not  exceeding  the  per  diem 
equivalent  of  the  rate  for  grade  18  of  the 
General  Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  5332)  for  each 
day  spent  in  travel  or  attendance  at  meet- 
ings of  the  Committee,  and  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  individuals 
In  the  Government  service  employed  inter- 
mittently." 

(e)  Section  7  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$9,000,COO,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$13,500,000,000". 

(f)  Section  8  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "June  30,  1968 '  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1973". 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska   [Mr.  HruskaI. 


ELECTRONIC  SURVEILLANCE  BY 
AUTHORIZED  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
OFFICERS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  2050,  a  bill  to  pr->hibit 


electronic  surveillance  by  persons  other 
than  duly  authorized  law  enforcement 
officers,  and  for  other  purposes,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Percy],  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Kuchel],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  my 
colleague  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton],  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rollings]  be  added  as 
cosponsors  to  S.  2050. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  S.  2050 
would  provide  congressional  authoriza- 
tion for  Federal-State  law-enforcement 
authority  to  use  modern  electronic  tech- 
nology in  combating  crime  in  this  coun- 
try, particularly  organized  crime. 

The  Senators  who  join  me  have  been 
convinced  that  the  mounting  evidence 
justifies  the  extremely  limited  and  care- 
fully controlled  authority  to  engage  in 
wiretapping  and  bugging  to  fight  these 
most  serious  threats  to  our  national  se- 
curity. They  have  studied  among  other 
papers,  the  persuasive  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  respected  law  enforcement 
officials  such  as  Frank  S.  Hogan,  district 
attorney  of  New  York  County,  N.Y.  Mr. 
Hogan  has  described  wiretapping  as  "the 
single  most  valuable  and  effective  weapon 
in  the  arsenal  of  law  enforcement,  par- 
ticularly in  the  battle  against  organized 
crime."  He  has  found  it  to  be  "an  ir- 
replaceable tool." 

These  Senators  have  also  reacted  to 
informed  comment  by  respected  colum- 
nists such  as  Marquis  Childs  and  the  edi- 
torial writers  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

They  have  joined  in  a  call  that  is  not 
limited  to  the  Federal  Government.  Just 
last  w-eekend  Governor  Rockefeller  of 
New  York  requested  a  State  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  equip  law  enforce- 
ment officials  in  his  State  with  the  capac- 
ity to  deal  effectively  with  the  control 
of  crime  and  to  preserve  law  and  order. 
Mr.  Rockefeller  contends: 

It  Is  essential  that  we  make  maximum  use 
of  modern  science  and  technology  for  the 
protection  of  society  against  crime. 

These  decisions  by  the  distinguished 
Senators  to  which  I  have  referred  have 
not  been  made  lightly.  No  men  in  the 
Senate  are  more  jealous  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  individual.  These  de- 
cisions have  been  made  only  after  a  care- 
ful weighing  of  all  arguments  and  much 
reflection. 

Mr.  President,  it  appears  that  permis- 
sive electronic  surveillance,  if  author- 
ized by  Congress,  would  be  a  vital  tool  in 
helping  to  head  off  the  rash  of  riots 
which  have  erupted  across  the  Nation. 
The  evidence  now  being  acciunulated  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in  its 
current  hearings  indicates  as  much.  We 
have  heard,  for  example,  from  Capt.  John 
A.  Sarace,  of  the  Nashville  Police  Depart- 
ment, who  testified  that  had  electronic 
surveillance  been  authorized  for  this 
purpose,  it  would  have  been  of  great 
value.  While  not  specifically  provided  for 
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in  8.  2050  at  present,  such  authorization 
seems  to  have  merit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  be  inserted  in  the  Record,  and  also 
a  series  of  articles  on  the  wiretapping 
oontroversy  written  by  the  prize-winning 
columnist,  Edward  J.  Mowerj'. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From   the  New   York   Times.   Aug.   6,    1967] 

ROCKEfTXtfai        ASKS       WlXrrAP       POWEJIS        IN 

Constitution  Urges  Convention  Dei-e- 
GATEs  To  Givr  General  Authority  for 
LecisiJkTaRE  To  Act — Wants  To  Guard 
Rights — Carefully  Controlled  Use  Is 
Soccht — Present  Law  Is  Termed  Obsolete 

( By  Thomas  P  Ronan  i 
Governor  Rockefeller  announced  yester- 
day that  he  would  seek  a  state  constitutional 
provision  authorizing  "the  carefully  con- 
trolled use  of  wiretapping  and  electronic 
surveillance"  in  fighting  crime. 

He  specified  that  this  use  must  be  "under 
judicial  supervision  with  adequate  safe- 
guards for  the  protection  of  Individual  liber- 
ties." 

The  Governor's  ofBce  here  made  pvibllc  a 
message  he  will  send  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  In  Albany  tomorrow.  In  it.  he 
urgea  the  delegates  to  include  in  their  pro- 
posals "general  authority"  for  the  Leglsla- 
ttire  to  provide  for  the  use  of  wiretapping 
and  electronic  surveillance 

Convention  proposals  for  a  new  or  revised 
Constitution  must  be  approved  by  the  voters 
In  a  statewide  referendum  before  they  can 
become  effective. 

The  Governor  said  that  the  present  state 
constitutional  provision  authorizing  wire- 
tapping and  the  stiite  law  covering  this  and 
electronic  surveillance  had  been  "rendered 
obsolete"  by  a  ruling  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

THE     TOOLS     FOR     BATTLE 

"Tlie  capacity  of  our  modern  society  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  control  of  crime  and 
to  preserve  law  and  order  Is  challenged  as 
never  before."  Mr  Rockefeller  declared  in 
his  message. 

■'Our  ability  to  meet  this  challenge  Is  sig- 
nificantly strengthened  by  the  tools  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  now  available  to  society. 

"In  a  period  of  splrallng  crime  rates  and 
at  a  time  when  organized  crime  Is  flourishing 
In  narcotics  traffic,  gambling,  loan  sharking 
and  the  corruption  of  legitimate  businesses. 
It  Is  essential  that  we  make  maximum  use  of 
modem  science  and  technology  for  the  pro- 
tection of  society  against  crime." 

After  outlining  his  proposal.  Mr  Rocke- 
feller said  that  wiretapping  and  electrunlc 
surveillance  of  crlmln.^ls  were  '  perhaps  the 
single  most  effective  weapons  available  to- 
day to  society  In  the  fight  against  organized 
crime." 

The  Governor  noteo  that  Section  12.  Arti- 
cle 1,  of  the  present  State  Constitution  had 
provided  general  authority  for  court-author- 
ized wiretaps  where  there  was  reasonable 
ground  to  believe  that  evidence  of  crime 
might  be  obtained 

NOTES  RECENT  RULING 

"This  provision,  however,  and  the  statu- 
tory law  of  the  state  which  covers  electronic 
surveillance  as  well  as  wiretaps  have  been 
rendered  obsolete  by  the  recent  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  In  the  case  of  Berger  v. 
New  York."  he  continued 

In  this  5-to-4  ruling  on  June  12.  the  Court 
held  that  the  New  York  State  law  permit- 
ting court-approved  eavesdropping  by  the 
fJoUce  was  unconstitutional  But  It  did  not 
Impose  a  total  ban  on  the  use  of  electronic 
devices  In  fighting  crime 

The  ruling  was  interpreted  a^  leaving  the 
door  open  for  a  statute  that  would  give  law- 


enforcement  officials  the  required  authority 
without  affecting  the  rights  of  IndlvlduaJ 
privacy  guaranteed  by  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment 

The  Supreme  Court  threw  out  the  bribery 
conviction  of  Ralph  Berger.  a  Chicago  pub- 
lic-relations man  He  had  been  found  guilty 
In  November,  1964.  ot  having  plotted  with 
the  owners  of  Playboy  Clubs  International 
and  Playboy  magizlne  to  give  .i  850.000  bribe 
to  Mart'.n  C  Epstel.i.  then  chairman  of  the 
State  Liquor  Authority 

District  Attorney  Frank  S  Hogan's  office 
conceded  that  he  would  not  have  been  con- 
victed without  the  evidence  collected  by 
bugging  two  New  York  offices. 

The  whole  question  of  wiretapping  and 
bugging  by  law-enforcement  agents  has 
caused  heated  controversy  In  recent  years. 

The  Johnson  Administration  has  proposed 
outlawing  wiretapping  and  other  electronic 
eavesdropping  except  in  national  security  In- 
vestigations 

In  June,  .attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark 
took  a  long  step  toward  Implementing  this 
proposal  for  Federal  agents  when  he  issued 
regiilatlorxs  forbidding  wiretapping  and  vir- 
tually all  eavesdropping  by  them  except  In 
national  security  cases 

This  and  similar  moves  In  Federal  and 
state  circles  have  been  severely  criticized  by 
some  law  enforcement  officials  and  members 
of  Congress  on  the  ground  that  some  police 
eavesdropping  must  be  permitted  If  organized 
crime  is  to  be  controlled 

In  urging  the  convention  delegates  to  pro- 
vide authority  for  police  eavesdropping.  Mr 
Rockefeller  said  that  If  they  did  so  and  the 
voters  approved,  it  would  "facilitate"  legis- 
lation he  Intended  to  propose  at  the  next 
legislative  session  "which  meet  the  criteria 
set  forth  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  ' 

This  legislation,  he  said.  "wHl  carefully 
safeguard  Individual  liberty  and  at  the  same 
time  recognize  the  right  of  society  to  pro- 
tect Itself  through  the  use  of  this  valuable 
device  for  effective  law  enforcement  " 


IFrom  the  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot.  Jackson. 
Mich..  Apr    13.  1967] 

The  Great  Wiretappi.ng  Controversy  — 
Hobbles  .Add  to  Gravity  of  Cri.me  Situa- 
tion 

I  Editors  Note — Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
columnist  Edward  J  Mowery  unveils  the 
"other  side  of  the  coin"— law  enforcement's 
crucial  need  of  listening  devices  In  com- 
baitlng  unprecedented  crime — In  this  three- 
part  series  i 

I  By  Edward  J.  Mowery) 

New  York.  — The  United  States  Is  reeling 
under  the  blows  of  a  crime  e.rploslon  of 
staggering  immensity,  perh.ips  unmatched  In 
the  annals  of  history  It  is  easily  the  most 
crucial  Issue  crying  for  solution  on  the  do- 
mestic front. 

Yet  a  determined  effort  is  under  way  to 
hobble  law  enforcement  by  denying  it  the 
tools  needed  to  crush  the  underworld.  One 
of   those   tools    Is   the   listening   device 

The  gravity  of  the  crime  situation  has 
caused  deep  concern  in  the  White  House. 
Weighing  the  1966  breathtaking  tally  of 
2.780.000  major  offenses  scarring  the  Image 
of  urban  ;ind  rural  America  -where  citizens 
fear  to  venture  even  In  broad  daylight — 
President  Johnson  has  caDed  for  a  no-holds- 
barred  assault  on  the  nation's  criminal  scum. 

But  realists  know  there  can  be  no  equitable 
solution  until  li  the  courts  treat  felons  like 
felons  and  enemies  of  society,  and  2  i  law  en- 
forcement Is  given  every  known  aid  to  take 
the.Ti  Into  custody  Thanks  to  the  "soft  on 
criminals"  thesis  gaining  momentiun 
throughout  the  land  society's  rights  to  pro- 
tection are  vanishing  bv  attrition 

A  series  of  United  States  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  anchored  to  the  "constitutional" 
rights  of  criminals,  ha^  upgraded  their  status 
and  simultaneously  submerged  the  rights  of 


law-abiding  citizens — their  victims.  Police, 
men  must  virtually  apologize  to  a  thuj 
emerging  from  a  robbery  scene  with  smok- 
ing pistol.  By  Judicial  decree  the  thug"! 
rights  are  paramount. 

In  New  Haven.  Conn.,  and  other  cities,  of- 
ficers must  carry  printed  cards  and  read  their 
contents  to  a  suspected  criminal  before  he 
can  be  questioned.  He's  told  of  his  right  to 
remain  silent,  to  engage  counsel,  etc. 

Sweeping  court  decisions  In  the  same  vein 
seek  to  restrain  the  press  In  Its  coverage  of 
crime  news,  tacitly  endangering  the  sacred 
constitutional  prerogative  of  the  people's 
"right  to  know."  The  combination  of  crtml- 
nal-coddllng  and  repressive  measures  agalnet 
the  press  hasn't  been  lost  on  the  underworld. 

Criminal  combines  are  chuckling.  Crime 
Incidence  Is  hitting  a  peak.  By  Judicial  edict 
.  .  .  society  Is  unable  to  protect  Itself! 

Tou  have  only  to  consult  your  dally  news- 
paper to  glimpse  the  crumbling  of  safe- 
guards against  exploding  criminality.  Be- 
tween the  time  you  arose  this  morning  and 
until  you  retire  tonight,  this  deadly  tally  will 
have  been  Inscribed  on  the  nation's  police 
blotters:  27  murders,  566  muggings  and  as- 
saults. 3.200  burglaries,  326  robberies,  and 
2.900  laj-cenles. 

In  the  same  span,  vicious  criminals  will 
have  committed  62  statutory  assaults  on 
women  and  girls,  spreading  tragedy  In  their 
respective  communities.  And  these  are  only 
the  major  crimes.  All  this  adds  up  to  un- 
bridled terror  stalking  every  corner  of  the 
nation. 

And  from  the  vortex  of  this  crime  up- 
heaval has  emerged  an  explosive,  myopic 
campaign  to  further  cripple  law  enforcement 
by  depriving  It  of  still  another  vital  weapon 
In  battling  crime. 

This  Is  the  listening  device,  popularly 
known  as  either  a  wiretap  or  electronic 
"bug.  "  used  successfully  for  years  to  pene- 
trate the  Inner  sanctums  of  criminal  and 
subversive  combines. 

The  major  Issue  submerged  In  the  cur- 
rent wiretap  storm,  and  In  the  spate  of  cor- 
rective bills  descending  on  Congress,  Is  how 
the  devices  are  used  .  .  .  and  by  whom. 
Valid  wiretap  usage  by  law  enforcement  has 
long  been  conducted  on  a  controlled,  re- 
strictive basis  under  written  authorization 
of  a  court  or  a  superior. 

This  type  of  eavesdropping  under  official 
sanction  often  thwarts  consummation  of 
the  criminal  conspiracy — In  and  out  of  goy- 
ernment — for  the  protection  of  the  general 
public 

Electronic  "snooping"  In  the  private  sector, 
however.  Is  another  matter.  The  Indiscrimi- 
nate usage  and  sale  of  "bugs,"  taps,  parabolic 
sound,  reflectors  and  ""black  light"'  beams 
which  clandestinely  Invade  a  citizen's  pri- 
vacy, should  be  banned  by  law.  So-called 
""Industrial  espionage."  which  dulls  the  com- 
petitive aspects  of  Interstate  commerce, 
should  also  f.ill  within  the  ban. 

But  there  Is  little  evidence  that  the  aver- 
age citizen  lias  been  har.issed  by  "buggers." 
And  success  of  suggested  laws  to  curtail  the 
sale  of  such  devices  Is  admittedly  doubtful. 

It  is  Ironical  that  the  assertedly  "hof" 
rendous""  aspects  of  electronic  eavesdropping 
triggered  no  furor  through  t.he  years  of  their 
successful  employment  by  v.irious  federal 
agencies  to  trap  extortionists,  tax  thieves, 
kidnapers,  narcotic  mobsters,  spies  and 
crooks  In  government 

These  were  expendable  crooks,  chorused 
the  press  and  public,  and  good  riddance!  But 
In  1963.  electronic  surveillance  became  syn- 
onymous with  "Invasion  of  privacy"'  when 
FBI  agents  ""bugged""  the  Washington  hotel 
room  of  Fred  B  Black  Jr  In  an  investigation 
wholly  unrelated  to  Black's  Income  tax  prob- 
lems. 

Black,  a  lobbyist  and  associate  of  Robert  0. 
(Bobby I  Baker,  erstwhile  secretary  to  the 
Senate  majority,  was  convicted  the  follcwlng 
y?ar  of  tax  evasion.  The  howls  over  ""^^|\ 
slon"'  of  Black's  privacy — involving  recorded 
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conversations  between  Black  and  Baker — hsA 
deafening,  political  overtones. 

The  FBI  "bug"  allegedly  not  only  "tainted" 
Black's  trial  but  cast  a  shadow  over  the  full- 
blown Investigation  of  Baiter,  then  under 
way.  On  Jan.  29,  a  federal  Jury  convicted 
Baker  on  seven  cotmts  of  fraud,  larcency,  tax 
evasion  and  conspiracy.  Black  vrtll  be  retried. 
Baker  will  appeal. 

So  the  "bugging"  controversy,  starting  as 
a  zephyr,  progressed  Into  a  raging  storm 
which  culminated  in  a  series  of  noisy  1966 
hearings  by  the  Senate  Administrative  Prac- 
tice-Procedure Subcommittee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Sen.  Edward  V.  Long  (D.- 
Mo.) .  The  long  "side-show,"  In  turn,  unveiled 
some  Interesting  reactions. 

When  special  agents  of  the  FBI  and  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  (IRS)  testified 
frankly  concerning  their  tise  of  electronic 
devices  In  the  battle  against  boodvmis  and 
racketeers,  some  IRS  officers  ran  for  cover. 

Amazingly,  they  pleaded  Innocence  and 
ignorance  In  their  agents'  employment  ol 
"bugs."  Recrimination  set  In.  And  such  out- 
standing, dedicated  IRS  Investigators  as  A. 
Robert  Manzl,  H.  Alan  Long.  O.  Burke  Yung 
and  Joseph  R.  Harmon  faced  transfer  and-or 
demotion. 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  said  his  men 
used  such  devices  upon  the  specific,  written 
authorization  of  succeeding  attorneys-gen- 
eral. He  defended  both  the  Investigative  tech- 
niques of  his  agents  and  the  "bugs"  as  vital 
tools  In  the  crime  war. 

Sen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy  said  he  wasn't 
"aware"  of  the  FBI  "bugging"  during  his 
1981-64  tenure  as  attorney  general.  Hoover 
termed  the  statement  "Inconceivable,"  add- 
ing that  Kennedy  authorizations  were  "fully 
documented"  Including  the  monitoring,  by 
Kennedy,  of  "microphone  surveillance." 

Hoover  needs  no  apologist  for  his  agency's 
zeal  In  trapping — by  any  legal  means  pos- 
sible— the  hoards  of  criminals  now  stalking 
society ! 

The  "bugging"  dispute  still  rages.  Long 
threatens  more  hearings  on  "snooping"  de- 
vices. The  Issue  has  reached  the  White  House, 
and  a  plethora  of  bills  will  soon  explode  In 
both  houses. 

Stripped  of  Its  politics  and  hysteria,  the 
basic  Issue  remains  the  srme:  Society's  rights 
and  protection  are  paramount,  not  the  rights 
of  criminals  I 

Effective  law  enforcement  not  only  requires 
legalization  of  carefully  controlled  taps  and 
"bugs."  but  an  Immunity  bill  to  aid  coopera- 
tive witnesses. 

Such  a  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  awaits  House  action. 

Criminals  are  spreading  wholesale  terror  in 
the  United  States.  You  won't  catch  them 
with  butterfly-nets  1 


Wiretap    Ban    Would    Leave    Law    Deaf    in 
War  on  Crime 
(By  Edward  J.  Mowery) 

New  York. — Since  June  30.  1965,  all  fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  have  been 
prohibited  from  using  wiretaps  or  electronic 
devices  to  penetrate  the  conspiratorial  activ- 
ities of  the  nation's  criminal  syndicates.  The 
ban  came  from  the  White  House. 

And  while  the  edict  directly  effects  only 
federal  Investigative  agencies.  It  has  had  a 
stultifying  effect  on  wiretap  usage  by  state 
and  local  oJBclals.  And  It  Is  currently  bobbing 
on  a  crest  of  antl-wlretap  hysteria  which  may 
burst  forth  momentarily  in  a  series  of  sensa- 
tional but  anemic  "hearings"  In  Congress. 

None  will  ever  know  the  full  effects  of  the 
wiretap  ban  on  law  enforcement's  frantic  ef- 
forts to  blunt  the  splrallng  crime  wave  or 
keep  abreast  of  plots  hatched  by  organized 
niobs,  symbolized  by  the  so-called  Cosa 
Nostra. 

In  one  Instance,  a  wiretap  or  electronic  de- 
vice could  have  possibly  saved  the  life  of  a 
Cosa  Nostra  victim  thought  "unreliable."  He 
*M  kidnapped,  hung  on  a  butcher's  hook  for 


three  days  and  tortured  until  he  died.  Kid- 
napers, forgers,  arsonists,  extortionists  and 
gambling  combines  have  been  spared  Usten- 
ing-devlce  penetration  for  18  months. 

Those  who  condemn  law  enforcement's 
use  of  wiretaps  and  microphones  against 
criminals  and  subversives  follow  a  static 
"line."  It's  a  "lazy"  way  of  gathering  data 
which  should  be  readily  available  through 
"approved"  inveetlgatlve  techniques. 

Electronic  devices  allegedly  invade  a 
citizen's  privacy,  scar  personal  rights  and 
shred  the  constitutional  structure.  Law  en- 
forcement, in  such  criticism,  becomes  the 
scapegoat — the  perpetrator  of  serious  ethical 
misconduct. 

These  accusations  may  be  bona  fide  when 
listening  devices  are  used  without  restraint, 
rigid  control  or  specific  official  authorization. 
They  are  generally  valid  when  such  devices 
are  authorized  by  a  prosecutor  or  court  In 
the  fields  of  internal  security  or  organized 
crime. 

In  the  case  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation and  law  enforcement  as  a  whole, 
the  protection  of  individual  rights  and  those 
of  society  Is  a  sacred  trust.  The  balance  can- 
not be  shifted  too  far  either  way.  Certainly 
It  can't  be  weighed  In  favor  of  the  law- 
breaker. 

Because  of  its  grand-scale  Jurisdictional 
scope,  the  FBI  has  long  made  use  of  electronic 
devices  on  a  limited,  restricted  basis  as  an 
essential  weapon  in  protecting  both  Individ- 
uals and  the  community  against  criminal 
and  subversive  depredations.  Without  this 
tool,  the  FBI  is  admittedly  under  a  severe 
handicap. 

The  FBI  in  the  past  has  successfully  used 
"bugs"  In  certain  types  of  criminal  cases — 
such  as  kidnapping — when  a  human  life  was 
at  stake.  It  has  electronically  penetrated  the 
Inner  sanctums  of  the  Communist  party. 

F'BI  "mikes"  have  repeatedly  unearthed 
the  inner  workings  of  the  Cosa  Nostra. 

There's  nothing  mysterious  about  why  the 
FBI  considers  limited,  controlled  use  of  list- 
ening devices  a  crucial  technique  In  battling 
criminals  and  subversives.  And  an  analysis 
of  FBI  "taps"  through  the  years  produces 
some  comf>elllng  arguments. 

In  facing  today's  extra-legal  empires,  the 
FBI  uses  many  investigative  methods  to  gain 
Information,  all  of  which  have  their  limi- 
tations. A  "key"  source  of  Information  Is  in- 
formants who.  In  the  guise  of  loyal  members, 
penetrate  criminal  combines  (Cosa  Nostra) 
and  subversive  nests  (Communist  party)  and 
feed  back  information. 

The  FBI  also  welcomes  information  from 
defectors  from  the  conspiracy,  and  private 
citizens  alert  to  potentially  dangerous  situ- 
ations. Physical  surveillances  and  meticulous 
review  of  documentary  records  are  other 
peripheral  techniques.  Each  Is  a  valuable 
method  of  penetration.  But  together  .  .  . 
they  are  not  enough. 

The  records  disclose  that  the  FBI — which 
symbolizes  all  large-scale  law  enforcement 
in  its  needs  and  goals — must  have  Instan- 
taneous, foolproof  means  of  penetrating  the 
Inner  "limer  sanctvuns"  of  criminal  conspira- 
cies to  Identify  their  salient  elements. 

And  while  electronic  devices  do  not  repre- 
sent a  final  or  ultimate  panacea,  they  covertly 
unmask  the  mob's  leadership  and  plots  and 
provide  the  exact  words,  moods  and  Identity 
of  the  plotters. 

The  FBI  considers  "tapts"  and  "mikes"  a 
vital  entree  Into  conspiracies  against  the 
common  good,  a  penetrative  technique  rarely 
available  through  other  means. 

The  primary  purpose  of  such  devices  Is 
Intelligence — reliable,  immediate  and  rea- 
sonably accurate  guidelines.  Information  de- 
rived is  not  admissible  in  federal  courts. 

However,  FBI  records  disclose  that  Intelli- 
gence data  pouring  from  listening  devices 
has  repeatedly  alerted  officials  to  violations 
In  the  making  or  crimes  that  have  occurred, 
permitting  Immediate  all-out  Investigation 
leading  to  legally  admissable  evidence. 


Devices  have  proved  a  boon  In  probing  the 
inner-workings  of  loan  sharking,  gambling, 
extortion  and  mob  "wars."  They  have  uncov- 
ered the  oi>eratlon  of  "front"  companies  and 
spotlighted  the  corruption  of  public  officials. 

Electronic  coverage  has  enabled  the  FBI 
to  protect  the  lives  of  undercover  agents  or 
Informants  Inside  both  criminal  and  sub- 
versive nests.  It  has  also  provided  an  accu- 
rate check  on  the  Integrity  of  the  under- 
cover Informant,  pinpointing  not  only  the 
accuracy  of  his  information  but  identifying 
him  as  a  possible  "double-agent." 

A  prime  source  of  Cosa  Nostra  strength, 
the  record  reveals,  lies  In  the  combine's  abil- 
ity to  corrupt  public  officials,  Including  some 
In  law  enforcement.  The  FBI  disseminates 
nearly  200,000  Items  of  Information  yearly 
to  other  federal,  state  and  local  enforcement 
agencies.  The  Items  deal  with  FBI-obtained 
Information  relative  to  possible  violations  In 
other  basic  Jurisdictions. 

Electronic  devices  quickly  enable  the  FBI 
to  detect  a  "feedback"  or  "leak"  of  this  in- 
formation to  Cosa  Nostra  through  venal  of- 
ficers or  hoodlum  "plants"  Inside  local  po- 
lice departments.  "Bugs"  also  Identify  con- 
spirators at  the  community  level — In  busi- 
ness, unions  and  government — who  are  tak- 
ing bribes  or  graft  from  the  organization. 

The  Intelligence-gathering  potential  of 
listening  devices  In  combatting  espionage 
and  Internal  subversion,  the  records  amply 
reveal.  Is  unmatched. 

Gainers  In  the  federal  ban  on  such  de- 
vices are  the  legions  of  criminals  smugly 
aware  that  their  conspiratorial  Inner  sanc- 
tums are  Immtme  from  effective  Interfer- 
ence or  disruption.  Who  Is  protecting  Amer- 
ica's non-crlmlnals? 

As  for  the  outpouring  of  tears  for  "Indi- 
vidual rights,"  no  law-abiding  citizen  fears 
electronic  Intrusion  .  .  .  because  he  Is  rare- 
ly a  target  and  has  nothing  to  hide. 

Venal  politicians  rightfully  fear  official 
wiretap  penetration.  So  do  criminals. 

Perhaps  an  enlightened  Congress  will  act 
In  favor  of  .  .  .  the  common  good. 

The      Great     Wiretappino      Controvsbst — 

Issns  Pits  Protection,  Privacy 

(By  Edward  J,  Mowery) 

New  York. — Congress  soon  will  consider 
an  avalanche  of  proposed  bills  designed  to 
outlaw  clandestine  eavesdropping  and  in- 
sure a  citizen's  right  to  privacy. 

The  suggested  measures  will  have  a  vast 
scope.  They  will  seek  to  ban  interstate  ship- 
ment and  sales  of  wiretapping  and  electronic 
bugging  devices,  control  their  use  by  police 
at  all  levels  and  end  electronic  snooping  by 
private  detectives  and  so-called  Industrial 
spies. 

On  what  grounds?  That  use  of  such  devices 
contravenes  the  constitutional  ban  on  "un- 
reasonable searches  and  seizures." 

The  bills  now  coming  to  the  floor  In  both 
houses  are  all-enveloping  In  their  proposed 
target  areas:  The  barring  of  oral  eaves- 
aropplng  via  electric,  mechanical  or  elec- 
tronic technological  devices  Involving  sonic, 
ultrasonic,  heat  or  electric  waves,  laser  or 
other  beams,  waves  of  visible  or  Invisible 
light  and  recording  relays  to  capture  the 
dialogue  "outside  the  conversational  ambit." 

Congress,  under  tremendous  pressure  to 
enact  some  type  of  antl-wlretap  legislation, 
undoubtedly  will  approve  legal  restraints  on 
"Invasion  of  privacy"  during  this  session. 
The  White  House  will  go  along. 

Neither  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion nor  law  enforcement  as  a  whole  opposes 
such  legislation.  But,  as  national  coordinator 
of  antl-crlme  efforts,  repository  of  mountain- 
ous crime  data  and  custodian  of  world- 
renowned  crime  laboratories,  the  FBI  knows 
that  any  new  antl-wlretap  law  which  denies 
use  of  this  intelligence  tool  to  crime  fighters 
win  undermine  the  battle  to  reduce  run- 
away crime. 

One  bill  now  before  the  Senate  fully  recog- 
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nlzes  law  enlorcemenfs  crucial  need  of  lis- 
tening devices  under  rigidly  controlled,  au- 
thortxed  conditions.  Other  realistic  bills  un- 
doubtdley  will  be  considered  by  both  houses. 
But  tbe  proposal  or  Sen.  Jdines  O.  Eastland. 
O-Mlaa.,  Incorporates  sweeping  protective 
features. 

The  measure  iS  6.i4)  would  bolster  U  S  se- 
curity and  afford  right-of-privacy  protection 
to  citizens  by  prohibiting  eavesdropping,  with 
certain  exceptions  It  would  bun  use  of  wire- 
taps, "bugB,"  parabolic  sound  reflectors, 
"black  light"  beams  or  any  other  method  ' 
of  eavesdropping. 

It  would  permit  use  of  such  devices  in  na- 
tional security  cases  when  authorized  und 
supervised  by  the  attorney  general. 

In  organized  crimes  c;ises  A  federal  judge 
could  Issue  a  warrant  based  upon  proper 
showing  of  probable  cause — by  affidavit  au- 
thorizing maintenance  of  specified  surveil- 
lance for  six  months  " 

The  bUl  stipulates  that  in  other  crime 
cases,  warrants  valid  for  72  hours  could  be  re- 
newed upon  proper  showing  of  continuing 
probable  cause. 

Eastland,  chalrnvan  of  both  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  and  its  internal  secu- 
rity subcommittee,  believes  his  proposal  to  be 
judicially  airtight  on  the  due  process"  issue. 
Exhaustive  study  preceded  Introduction  of 
the  bill  on  Jan.  24. 

But  a  wiretap  law  designed  to  protect  both 
citizens  and  the  nation  s  crime  fighters  Isn't 
the  only  current  need  in  the  overall  protec- 
tion of  society.  Prompt  legl£latlve  action  also 
Is  needed  to  compel  a  witness  to  testify  in 
key  criminal  cases  and  grant  him  Immunity 
from  prosecution  as  a  result  of  his  revelation. 

Immunity  by  statute  Isn't  new  Some  55 
federal  laws  now  authorize  immunity  grants 
to  witnesses.  But  the  lack  of  immunity  in 
"specific"  areas  has  driven  the  government 
to  obliquely  utilize  immunity  provisions  of 
non-germane  statutes,  such  as  the  1956  Nar- 
cotics Control  Act  and  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Act. 

Law  enforcement  officials  contend  there 
are  four  critical  areas  where  the  lack  of 
Immunity  guaranteed  to  witnesses  actually 
hobbles  efforts  to  crush  organized  crime 

The  areas  In  which  mobsters  refuse  to 
testify.  Invoking  the  Fifth  Amendment,  are : 
(1)  Interestate  travel  In  aid  of  racketeering. 
(3)  obstruction  of  Justice  by  ln]ury  or  th^'eat 
to  a  witness  or  Juror,  i3i  bankruptcy  frauds, 
and  (4)  bribery,  graft  and  conflict  of  In- 
terest. 

These  are  sensitive  areas  of  organized 
underworld  activities  under  which  present 
federal  statutes  offer  no  Immunity  to  co- 
operative (or  antagonistic  I  witnesses  But 
another  bill  (S.  2190i  prassed  last  year  by 
the  Senate  Incorporates  all  four  of  the  need- 
ed Immunity  areas  The  measure  now  awaits 
action  by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
Crime  experts  say  it  should  be  aired  In  the 
House  without  delay. 

In  emphasizing  the  need  for  Immunity  leg- 
islation as  a  companion  weapon  to  authorized 
wiretaps  In  battling  criminal  syndicates,  an 
official  said: 

"Organized  crime  combines,  such  as  Cosa 
Nostra,  are  centralized,  highly  disciplined 
groups  with  totalit  irlan  control  by  a  few 
big  shots  who  use  mu.^'der.  ^tssault.  blackmail 
and  torture  to  discourage  squeaJlng'  by 
members. 

"Realistic  Immunity  legislation  would  pro- 
vide underlings  and  knowledgeable,  potential 
Informants  within  the  mobs  a  chance  to  re- 
veal the  secret  workings  of  criminal  con- 
spiracies without  fear  of  self-incrimination 
or  ptinlshment.  Such  a  law  would  strip  a 
witness  of  his  ■crlmlnil  straitjacket'  and 
break  the  almost- total  ring  of  silence." 

The  FBI  and  other  agencies  have  amassed  a 
wealth  of  information  on  organized  crime 
operations  and  planted  Informants  In  the 
crime  cartels.  But  when  an  informant  Is  ex- 
posed as  a  witness,  his  anonymity  and  value 
are  destroyed. 


Immunity  grania  to  lesser  but  Informed 
members  uf  txie  syndicates,  enforcement  offi- 
cials stress,  coulU  open  vast  gaps  in  under- 
world operations. 

So  .  ,  law  enforcement,  in  attemotlng  to 
fulflil  Its  responsibility  In  blunting  an  un- 
precedented wa\  e  ol  crime  tor  the  protec- 
tion of  society,  is  pleading  for  the  tools  to 
do  the  job.  Iwo  oi  these  tools  are  controlled, 
minimal  use  of  listening  devices,  and  im- 
munity legislation  to  smtike  out  underworld 
witnesses. 

Judicial  edicts,  anti-wiretap  hyster.a  and 
political  venality  have  swung  the  balance  in 
favor  of  the  criminal. 

But  SL>ciety — the  tragic  victim  of  unfet- 
tered criminality — must  be  protected  at  all 
costs.  Society's  rights,  realists  in  Congress 
are  convinced,  supersede  those  of  any  indi- 
vidual citizen. 

That  W.W  the  thesis  of  one  ol  the  greatest 
Jurists  ol   all    time — Oliver  Wendell   Holmes 

tr.VANIMOfS-CO.NSENT    ACRELMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  make  a  uiianimjus-coiisent  re- 
quest outside  of  the  colloquy  winch  will 
result  from  the  speech  Ju^t  made 

I  ask  unanimous  con,sent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  remarks  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr. 
Hruska!,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RiBicoFFl.  and  the  Senator  from 
lUinois  I  Mr.  Percy!  be  recognized  for  10 
minutea. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  Is  there 
objection  tj  the  reque.st  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana''  The  Chair  hears  noiie, 
and  it  is  .<o  ordered. 

Mi.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  U 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY  Mr  President,  at  the  time 
of  the  introduction  of  the  Federal  Crim- 
inal Procedure  Revision  Act  of  1967  on 
June  29.  I  called  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity t3  escalate  the  war  oii  oiganized 
crime.  I  joined  the  disiinKuished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  I  Mr  Hruska  I  in 
ur?ln^  that  more  was  nt'oded  than  the 
President's  grant-in-aid  proposals  in  or- 
der successfully  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
crime  in  our  society  Today,  I  am  adding 
my  name  to  that  of  Senators  Hruska, 
DiRKSEN.  Ervi.n,  Curtis.  Hanskn,  Scott, 
and  KucHEL  in  sponsoring  the  Electronic 
Surveillance  Control  Act  of  1967. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  hardly  a  force 
within  our  Nation  which  run.s  at  such 
crn.ss  puiposes  to  our  national  ideals  as 
or^aniz'd  crime  which,  a.s  the  President's 
Crime  Commission  after  exhaustive  study 
has  pronounced  as  'dedicaLed  u^  subvert- 
ing not  only  American  institutions  but 
the  verv-  decency  and  integrity  that  are 
the  most  cherished  attributes  of  a  free 
society  " 

This  well  organized,  highly  developed, 
secret  organization  operates  as  an  inde- 
pendent government  within  our  country. 
It  has  Its  own  codes  and  laws,  by  which 
it  controls  enterprises  ranging  from  gam- 
bling, loan.<;harking.  and  narcotics  trade 
t3  legitimate  bustiiesses  and  labor  unions. 
Its  methods  are  everywhere  the  same — 
monopolization,  terror,  extortion,  tax 
evasiun.  and  fraud.  I  call  particular  at- 
tention to  the  following  excerpt  from  the 
Task  Force  Report  on  Organiized  Crime: 

.All  available  data  indicate  that  organized 
crime  fljurlshcs  only  where  It  has  corrupted 
local  ofTlcl.Us  As  the  scope  and  variety  of 
organized   crime's   activities   have  expanded. 


its  need  to  involve  public  officials  at  every 
level  of  local  government  has  grown.  And  u 
g3%ernment  regulation  expands  into  more 
and  more  areas  of  private  and  business  ac- 
tivity, the  power  to  corrupt  likewise  aSords 
tiie  corrupter  more  control  ovor  m.uters  af- 
lectlng   the  everyday  life  of  each  citizen 

As  the  able  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  ycoTT]  pointed  out  in  his  incisive 
lemarks  on  the  floor  last  Friday,  or- 
igan zed  crime  presents  unique  problems 
in  its  dftection  and  in  compiling  the  evi- 
dence necessary  to  successful  prosecu- 
tnn  The  Electronic  Surveillance  Con- 
trol Act  is  responsive  to  this  special  need. 

On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  hardly  a  practice  in  our  society 
which  runs  so  counter  to  our  notions  of 
individual  rit^hts  and  liberties  as  eaves- 
di'opping.  either  by  wiretapping  or  by 
.secret  electronic  transmission  devices, 
employment  of  which  is  commonly 
known  as  "bulging." 

Ekctronic  surveillance — both  govern- 
mental and  private — has  become  alarm- 
ineiy  widespread  throughout  the  coun- 
try, with  the  advent  of  microminiturized 
technr'loi.'y  that  allows  concealment  of 
a  ix)werful  ti'ansmitting  device  in  an 
urdmaiy  pencil  or  pen,  behind  a  picture 
on  a  wall,  or  liidden  in  the  center  of  a 
fl-jwer.  I  am  sure  that  all  Members  of 
this  body  are  aware  of  the  growing  crisis 
to  individual  liberties  if  this  widespread, 
pe-nicious  practice  is  permitted  to  grow. 
unchecked,  and  imlimited.  In  part,  the 
Electronic  Surveillance  Control  Act  is 
directed  to  tiie  outlawing  of  this  insidi- 
ous practice. 

In  this  objective,  it  tracks  the  admin- 
istration's Riv'ht  of  Piivacy  Act  which 
also  seeks  to  ban  private,  random  eaves- 
dropping. To  this  extent  there  is  little 
controversy;  there  are  few  who  would 
argue  seriously  that  Congress  can  or 
should  continue  to  withhold  regulation 
in  .sensitive  areas  of  our  civil  liberties. 

It  is  the  legislative  process  which  must 
make  these  evaluations,  based — as  they 
must  be — on  the  broac?est,  most  prac- 
tical view  of  the  competing  interests  at 
hand.  I  am  confident  that  the  distin- 
guished Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures,  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellan  I  and  of  which  my  able  col- 
league from  Nebraska  (Mr.  HruskaI  is 
ranking  minority  member  will  do  ex- 
actly that. 

My  sponsorship  of  the  Electronic  Sur- 
veillance Control  Act  of  1967  is  not 
lightly  undertaken.  I  do  not  find  it  easy 
to  advance  legislation  which  suggests  in- 
terference with  individual  rights  on  occa- 
sion It  is  well  to  .set  a  high  premium  on 
privacy,  and  with  the  quickening  threat 
of  rapid  urbanization  and  mass  commu- 
nications, even  the  slightest  present 
threat  of  Government  intrusion  may  be 
magnified  in  coming  years. 

But  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that 
every  practical,  constitutional  device 
must  be  put  to  use — and  quickl.v — if  '^^ 
in.sldlous  cancer  of  organized  crime  Is  to 
be  rooted  from  our  society.  The  judicially 
controlled  warrant  procedures  of  the  bill 
can  be  made  consistent  with  constitu- 
tional protection  of  basic  fourth  amend- 
ment rights. 

It  Is  Important  in  this  regard  to  con- 
sider  the   victims   of   organized   crime. 
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Who  contributes  the  estimated  $8  to  $9 
billion  in  gambling  revenues  each  year, 
the  staple  income  of  the  Mafia? 

Who  are  the  victims  of  preying  nar- 
cotics peddlers  whose  sordid  wares  re- 
turn staggering  profits  to  the  organiza- 
tion while  enslaving  the  imderprivileged? 

Who  in  our  society  are  most  easily 
lured — or  driven — to  the  loan  sharks, 
whose  usurious  exactions  carry  the 
threat  of  violence  and  rtiin? 

And  who  bears  the  cost  of  the  protec- 
tion racket  in  our  urban  slums  where 
monopoly  enforced  by  extortion  has  re- 
placed free  competition,  and  the  higher 
prices  are  passed  along  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  President,  you  will  find  the  im- 
mediate and  direct  costs  of  organized 
crime  are  borne  by  our  urban  poor,  borne 
by  those  who  monetarily  and  spiritually 
can  least  afford  it.  They,  who  have  least 
privacy  and  the  least  share  in  the  advan- 
tages of  our  society,  are  the  immediate 
\ictims.  We  all  share  the  indirect  costs, 
and  are  subject  to  the  very  real  dangers 
of  this  "secret  government."  I  emphasize 
again  the  threat  and  the  actuality  of 
the  political  corruption  depicted  by  the 
President's  Crime  Commission. 

The  Electronic  Surveillance  Control 
Act  of  1967  will  continue,  in  the  case  of 
the  States,  and  vastly  improve,  for  Fed- 
eral enforcement  agencies,  a  valuable 
weapon  in  the  war  on  organized  crime. 
I  urge  the  subcommittee's  best  efforts  to 
perfect  it,  and  thus  pave  the  way  for  its 
consideration  by  Congress. 

The  present  controversy  over  the  per- 
missive use  of  electronic  surveiUance  in 
law  enforcement  is  thoroughly  justified 
by  the  strength  of  the  interests  involved. 
It  is  gratifying,  indeed,  for  one  who  is 
concerned  for  the  precious  constitutional 
rights  of  every  citizen  to  be  free  from 
official  interference,  and  equally  con- 
cerned for  eflfective  law  enforcement  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  which  I  have 
taken  since  I  came  to  the  Senate  to  eval- 
uate these  seemingly  competing  interests. 
For  definition  of  the  proper  constitu- 
tional balance  between  individual  privacy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  necessity  for 
society  to  protect  itself  from  lawless  ele- 
ments on  the  other  has  fueled  the  debate 
over  official  electronic  surveillance  that 
only  recently  has  appeared  to  near  a 
definitive  resolution.  Until  the  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  its  decision  in  Berger 
against  United  States.  No.  615,  decided 
June  12.  1967.  neither  those  who  favored 
strictest  protection  for  civil  liberties  nor 
those  who  believed  in  the  need  for  more 
official  intercept  authority  could  assert 
with  confidence  the  Constitution  favored 
their  side  of  the  argument. 

In  my  mind,  Berger  has  done  much  to 
clear  the  air.  The  majority  of  the  Court 
has  said  that  the  fourth  amendment 
does  not  make  the  "precincts  of  the  home 
or  office  •  •  •  sanctuaries  where  the 
law  can  never  reach."  The  practical  ef- 
fects of  Berger  which  are  of  greatest  im- 
portance, are  twofold. 

Plrst,  by  ending  the  controversy  over 
whether  controlled  electronic  surveil- 
lance could  be  squared  with  the  Consti- 
tution, the  Supreme  Court  has  shifted  to 
more  definite  terms  a  dialog  that  has 
continued  for  a  number  of  years.  Those 
who  have  argued  a  right  of  privacy  under 
the  Constitution  must  be  absolute  and 


inviolate  will  no  longer  be  tempted  to 
confuse  the  basic  public  policy  question 
with  constitutional  issues.  On  the  other 
side,  those  who  have  felt  that  a  great 
elasticity  of  the  constitution  could  be 
freely  assumed  where  law  enforcement 
was  at  stake  will  be  held  to  more  pre- 
cise definitions  of  proofs  of  necessity  and 
methods  of  procedure.  And  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  dialog,  Mr.  President,  can 
only  mean  enhancement  for  both  the 
right  of  privacy  and  good  law  enforce- 
ment, if  the  present  trend  continues. 

Second,  and  most  important,  the  Ber- 
ger decision  has  underscored  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Congress  to  act.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  since  the  Supreme  Court 
has  drawn  up  a  formula,  the  Congress  is 
left  only  to  fill  in  the  blanks.  Far  from 
it:  the  Berger  opinion  suggests  the  great- 
er suitability  of  the  legislative  process 
over  the  judicial  process  in  balancing 
the  effectiveness  of  and  need  for  elec- 
tronic surveillance  against  the  dangers 
of  overreaching  and  abuse  inherent  in 
broad  grants  of  authority. 

For  instance,  the  opinion  flatly  states 
that  no  empirical  statistics  are  available 
on  the  use  of  electronic  devices  in  the 
war  on  professional  criminal  activity,  and 
undertakes  to  analyze  other  proofs  of  ef- 
fectiveness. The  disagreement  of  the  ex- 
perts over  proof  afforded  by  the  logs  of 
intercepted  communications  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Justice  Department — 
highlighted  in  an  article  I  will  append  to 
these  remarks — strongly  suggests  that 
other,  compelling  empirical  evidence — 
imconsidered  by  the  Court — may  indeed 
be  close  at  hand. 

The  opinion's  unsupported  assertion 
that  law  enforcement  will  not  suffer  if 
electronic  surveillance  is  eliminated  ap- 
pears to  be  freighted  on  representations 
of  Federal  Goverrunent  officials  to  that 
effect— opinion,  page  20.  A  consensus  of 
State  officials  could  hardly  be  polled  in  a 
meaningful  way  in  the  limited  confines 
of  a  court  case.  And  the  contrary  opin- 
ions of  an  unbroken  line  of  Attorney 
Generals  preceding  the  present  incum- 
bent appear — in  the  limited  space  of  the 
opinion — to  have  been  overlooked. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  penetrating  review  of  this 
issue  written  by  Marquis  Childs;  also 
several  particularly  pertinent  editorials 
and  articles  on  this  subject  which  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  21,  1967] 
Justice  ob  Peivacy  or  a  Brr  of  Both? 
(By  MarqulB  Childs) 
The  snoop,  the  spy,  the  professional  eaves- 
dropper, using  advanced  electronic  tech- 
niques. Is  BO  detestable  to  most  Americans 
that  any  attempt  to  legalize  bugging  runs  up 
against  automatic  resistance.  'Vet,  at  the 
same  time,  deep  concern  over  the  hold  the 
crime  syndicate  exercises,  together  with  the 
growing  lawlessness  in  the  streets,  persuades 
many  Americans  that  law  enforcement  must 
use  modern  tools.  It  Is  between  these  poles 
of  opinion  that  two  Senate  subcommittees 
are  working  on  bugging  proposals  that  will 
mean  a  head-on  collision,  first  In  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  then  in  all  probability 
on  the  Senate  floor. 


Sen.  Edwaid  V.  Long  Is  backing  the  Ad- 
ministration measure  that  would  outlaw  all 
electronic  snooping  except  where  national 
security  is  Involved,  Attorney  General  Ram- 
sey Clark,  in  a  memorandum,  puts  all  bug- 
ging out  of  bounds  other  than  In  the  hand- 
ful of  cases  touching  espionage  or  sub- 
version. 

Chairman  of  a  second  subcommittee  Is 
stern,  Draconian  Sen.  John  McClellan.  Mc- 
Clellan is  backing  a  permissive  wire-tapping 
bill  patterned  more  or  less  after  the  New 
York  State  law  that  the  Supreme  Court  held 
questionable  in  a  recent  decision.  That  same 
fate  would  befall  any  permissive  measure,  in 
the  view  of  the  specialists  on  Long's  com- 
mittee who  have  directed  a  series  of  hearings 
Into  the  evils  of  wiretapping. 

But  the  other  day  a  witness  who  estab- 
lished his  good  faitli  as  a  civil  libertarian — 
he  Is  a  member  of  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union — made  a  powerful  case  for  elec- 
tronic surveillance  under  certain  carefully 
restricted  conditions.  Prof,  G.  Robert  Blakey 
of  the  Notre  Dame  Law  School,  conceding 
the  difficult  problem  of  striking  a  balance 
between  privacy  and  Justice,  nevertheless 
argued  that  the  hold  of  organized  crime  Is  so 
pervasive  it  can  be  reached  only  by  Inter- 
cepting the  orders  given  by  the  overlords  of 
Cosa  Nostra. 

Blakey  described  for  the  committee  the 
activities  of  Raymond  Patrlarca,  head  of  the 
New  England  "family"  of  Cosa  Nostra.  He 
analyzed  a  series  of  what  are  called  alrtels — 
records  based  in  this  Instance  on  a  listening 
device  Installed  In  a  vending  machine  cor- 
poration in  Providence,  R.I.,  between  March, 
1962,  and  July  1965.  The  alrtels  were  made 
public  in  a  hearing  in  a  tax  charge  against 
Louis  (The  Fox)  TagUanettl,  one  of 
Patriarca's  lieutenants. 

As  reviewed  by  Blakey,  the  records  show 
the  extraordinary  power  exercised  by  an  over- 
lord like  Patrlarca  through  Cosa  Nostra.  He 
orders  summary  executions.  He  can  declare 
"martial  law"  in  his  "family."  He  grants  or 
withholds  permission  to  operate  Illegal  busi- 
nesses. He  settles  the  division  of  profits.  And 
as  he  consolidates  his  power,  he  insulates 
himself  from  possible  criminal  Investigation. 

Blakey  puts  the  revenue  of  the  nation- 
wide organization  of  Cosa  Nostra  at  $9  bil- 
lion a  year.  This  is  a  levy  not  on  the 
middle  class,  nor  even  the  lower-middle 
class,  but  on  the  poor  In  the  big  cities.  It 
comes  from  gambling,  chiefly  the  numbers 
racket,  loan-sharking,  drugs  and  prostitution. 
The  victims  are  shut  up  in  the  ghettos  of  the 
Newarks  and  the  Watts  across  the  country. 
The  tribute  they  pay  to  the  syndicate  far 
outweighs  the  benefits  of  the  antipoverty 
program. 

It  Is  Blakey's  conviction,  based  on  his  work 
with  the  President's  Crime  Commission  and 
earlier  with  the  Department  of  Justice,  that 
Cosa  Nostra  is  so  powerful  it  can  block  any 
inquiry  Jeopardizing  what  is  In  effect  Its 
political  Immunity  In  city  after  city. 

The  sinister  nature  of  this  conspiracy  was 
underscored  by  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission, with  documentation  to  show  "it  Is 
dedicated  to  subverting  not  only  American 
institutions  but  the  very  decency  and  In- 
tegrity that  are  the  most  cherished  attributes 
of  a  free  society." 

For  the  overlords  who  fight  their  way  to 
power  in  this  organized  Jungle,  the  end  Is 
wealth  and  even  a  kind  of  outward  repect- 
abillty.  Thomas  (Three  Finger  Brown)  Lu- 
chese  of  the  New  York  Mafia  died  the  other 
day  in  his  $100,000  home  on  Long  Island  and 
got  a  two-column  obituary  In  the  New  York 
Times  detailing  how,  apart  from  an  early 
prison  sentence  for  car  theft,  he  directed  with 
Impunity  a  web  of  drugs,  gambling,  murder, 
Blakey,  as  well  as  other  witnesses,  Is  con- 
vinced It  Is  possible  to  strike  a  reasonable 
balance  between  privacy  and  Justice.  The  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  In  the  New  York  case. 
In  this  view,  does  not  rule  out  permissive 
wire  tapping  under  careful  Judiciary  scrutiny. 
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Only  tbrough  electronic  Burvelllance  can  the 
crlm«  •yndlcate  be  tracked  down,  and,  In  tills 
same  view.  If  it  la  not  checked,  the  beat 
effort*  to  Tree  the  victims  ol  the  ghetroe  from 
poverty  will  go  for  nothing. 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  8.  19«5) 
The  CmzF.N  and  His  Privacy 

Disclosure  that  eager- beaver  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  agent*  have  been  UlegaKy  tap- 
ping private  ciuzens'  telephones  has  again 
focused  attention  on  a  muddled  legal  area. 
Surely  It's  time  to  clear  up  the  confusion 

As  things  stand  now,  it  is  a  Federal  cnme 
to  wiretap  and  use  the  Information  for  such 
purposes  as  providing  evidence  in  court  or 
aiding  In  crime  defection.  Yet  several  states 
permit  wiretapping,  under  certain  condltloiis, 
and  allow  the  Information  to  be  uaed  in 
court. 

In  such  states  local  law  enforcement  ofll- 
cers  regularly  violate  Federal  law.  though  no 
one  thinks  of  prosecuting  them  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  even  wiretappers  who  have  nothing  to 
do  with  law  enforcemeut  hardly  need  worry 
about  Federal  prosecution,  since  Its  neces- 
sary not  only  to  prove  that  they've  done  the 
tapping  but  also  that  they  m  seme  way  have 
divulged  the  information  so   gathered. 

The  situation  U  especially  chaoUc  In  Wash- 
ington, as  the  Senate  Judiciary  subcommit- 
tee's hearings  have  shown  IRS  agents  testi- 
fied that  the  agency  s  Washington  head- 
quarter* has  been  running  a  school  to  teach 
wiretap  techniques.  According  to  other  testi- 
mony. IRS  agents  In  Pennsylvania  tapped  the 
telephone  of  suspected  racketeers.  In  this 
case  violating  not  Just  Federal  law  but  state 
law. 

President  Johnson  pointed  up  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  situation  when  he  recently 
restated  hU  ban  on  wiretaps  by  Federal  agen- 
cies In  other  than  naUonal  security  cases. 
What  he  was  saying  again  was.  In  eiTect,  that 
Federal  agencies  should  obey  Federal  law — 
except  In  security  matters 

By  now  U  should  be  clear  that  something 
more  than  a  Presidential  directive  Is  called 
for.  What  Is  needed.  It  seems  to  us.  Is  a  care- 
ful rewriting  of  the  31-year-old  Federal  wire- 
tapping law;  no  ruitlon  should  put  up  with 
a  statute  that  not  only  Is  unenforced  but  as 
a  practical  matter  appears  to  be  unenforce- 
able. 

Such  a  legal  overhaul  would,  of  course, 
take  Congress  Into  a  controversial  area  which 
the  lawmakers  often  have  seemed  anxious  to 
avoid.  Many  law  enforcement  officials  want 
wide  leeway  for  wiretapping,  while  a  num- 
ber of  clvU  liberties  groups,  legal  authorities 
and  others  would  like  to  outlaw  telephone- 
tapping  altogether. 

Proponents  of  a  complete  ban  have  well- 
founded  reasons  for  concern.  Government  in 
this  country  has  grown  so  large  and  so  ajl- 
pervaslve  that  It's  possible  to  picture  agents, 
equipped  with  the  miraculous  gadgets  of 
modern  electromcs.  prying  into  the  Inner- 
moat  secrets  of  our  private  lives. 

On  the  other  hand,  there's  a  good  deal  to 
be  said  for  the  stand  of  the  enforcement 
agencies.  When  organized  crime  often  uses 
electronics  for  Its  nefarious  ends,  should  we 
deny  the  same  equipment  to  the  police? 
Should  we.  in  any  and  a!!  cases,  allow  crim- 
inals their  telephones  as  privileged  sanc- 
tuaries? 

Nonetheless.  If  It  were  necessary  to  choose 
either  a  complete  ban  or  wide-open  wire- 
tapping, prohibition  wcmld  be  preferable. 
However  usefxil  the  electronic  equipment  may 
be  In  law  enforcement.  It  easily  could  be- 
come the  tool  of  tyranny.  But  no  such  black- 
or-whlte  choice  is  actually  necessary. 

It  ought  to  be  possible,  for  Instance,  to 
stipulate  that  wiretapping  could  be  done  only 
In  sharply  limited  areas,  such  as  investiga- 
tions of  national  security  matters  and  speci- 
fied major  crimes  Even  in  these  areas,  both 
the  wiretapping  and  the  iise  of  the  Informa- 
tion obtained  usually  should  be  strictly  con- 


trolled by  the  courU.  In  addition,  practical 
procedures  should  be  set  up  to  firmly  en- 
force the  law. 

As  the  Senate  hearings  have  demonstrated 
once  again,  the  nation  needs  to  be  vigilant 
to  protect  the  privacy  of  the  private  citizen. 
But  in  Its  vigilance  It  need  not  tie  the  hands 
of  those  who  protect  the  citizen  himself. 

I  Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Apr  24,  1967) 

US    Challenged  To  Back  Wiretap 

Proposals  With  Evidence 

I  By  Robert  Cahn) 

Washington  —Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark  has  been  challenged  at  a  congressional 
hearing,  to  show  why  Congress  should  over- 
ride Uie  wiretap  and  bugging  laws  of  New 
York  and  four  other  states. 

An  expert  consultant  to  the  President's 
Crime  Commission  asked  Mr  Clark  to  pro- 
duce evidence  He  Is  Prof.  Robert  Blakey 
of  Notre  Dame  University,  who  testltted  be- 
fore Rep  Emanuel  C«llers  House  subcom- 
mittee on  the  judiciary,  holding  hearings  on 
President    Johna:>n'3    "rlght-of-prlvacy"    bill. 

Professor  Blakey  al.-io  dlvuli»ed  for  the  first 
time  the  details  of  the  antlsurvelllance  bill 
he  had  prepared  for  the  National  Crime 
Commission  and  which  Is  shaxply  at  odds 
with   President   Johnson's   proposal 

Attorney  General  Clark  had  previously  tes- 
tified before  the  subcommittee  that  aboli- 
tion of  the  let;al  use  of  wiretaps  and  bugs 
by  law-enforcement  officials  would  not  Im- 
pair law-enforcement  effectiveness  The  At- 
torney General  is  a  strong  backer  of  the 
President's  bill  which  would  outlaw  all  pri- 
vate or  government  wiretapping  except  when 
authorized  by  the  President  In  the  Interests 
of  national  secu.-lty 

U  this  bin  Is  pufised.  It  would  supplant 
state  statutes  which  allow  court-authorized 
wiret<ipplng  and  bugi?ing  m  cerUiln  specific 
situations,  mainly   to   fight  organized   crime 

ARGUMENT    PURSUED 

Profess<:-r  Blakey.  who  worked  for  four 
years  In  the  organl/-ed-crlme  division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  said  It  should  not  be 
up  to  witnesses  on  his  side  of  the  Issue  to 
show  why  the  use  of  electronic  surveillance 
m  combating  crimes  In  states  Is  not  neces- 
sary, as  the  Attorney  General  had  contended. 

He  also  argued  that  the  Attorney  General 
cannot  logically  say  electronic  surveillance 
is  not  useful  in  fighting  organized  crime  but 
Is  useful  for  the  President  in  maintaining 
the  national  security. 

"Congress  h.^s  the  right  to  find  out  if  there 
Is  a  need  for  law-enforcement  offlclal."!  to  use 
wiretapping  and  bugging."  Professor  Blakey 
said. 

One  way  might  be  to  request  from  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  the  logs  In 
c<isps  where  bugging  ha-s  admittedly  been 
used,  and  to  study  them  In  executive  session 

.Attorney  General  Clark  had  testified  that 
he  had  studied  these  logs  and  found  that  the 
government  use  of  electronic  eavesdropping 
had  been  moctly  wasteful  and  had  produced 
little  of  value  It  was  ostensibly  used  for  In- 
telligence purposes,  as  It  cannot  be  used  In 
evlde:'ce 

The  Blakey  bill  prepared  for  the  Presi- 
dents Crime  Commission  follows  President 
Johnson's  bl'l  In  that  it  generally  outlaws 
the  Interception  and  disclosure  of  wire  or 
oral  communications,  and  the  manufacture 
of  tise  of  communication-Intercepting  de- 
vices. 

At'THORIZATIONS    PROPOSED 

Contrary  to  the  administration  bill,  how- 
ever It  has  specific  authorizations  for  law- 
enforcement  use  of  electronic  surveillance 
lu  specified  serious  crimes  and  under  strict 
safeguards 

For  federal  use.  the  attorney  general  or 
any  assist mt  att(Tney  general  can  apply  to 
a  federal  Judge  and  show  probable  cause 
that  crime  or  conspiracy  exists  In  the  seri- 


ous crime  areas  State  law-enforcement  offi- 
cers must  apply  to  state -court  Judgw 
through  the  state  attorney  general  or  prose- 
cuting attorneys  of  political  subdivision* 
ip)ollce  cannot  apply  themselves). 

Two  key  areas  of  the  Blakey  draft  bill, 
never  yet  brought  into  proposed  legislation, 
are: 

Inventory.  Not  later  than  a  year  after 
the  termination  of  the  surveillance  order. 
the  Issuing  judge  shall  have  notice  served 
on  the  persons  named  In  the  court  order  with 
the  fact  and  date  of  the  period  of  authorized 
Interception. 

Civil  damages.  Persons  whose  wire  or  oral 
communications  are  Intercepted  can  recover 
civil  damages  from  those  who  do  the  Inter- 
cepting If  such  interception  exceeds  the 
provisions  of  the  court  order. 

POWER   LIMrTATION    URGE:D 

Professor  Blakey  also  would  sharply  limit 
the  p>ower  of  the  President  to  authorize 
wiretapping  or  bugging 

President  Johubon's  proposed  bill  allowi 
the  President  to  take  such  meatures  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  protect  the  nation  agaliut 
actual  or  potential  attack  or  other  hostile 
acts  of  a  foreign  power,  "or  any  other  serious 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States    .  .  ." 

The  proposed  statute,  says  Professor  Bla- 
key, "authorizes  the  wholesale,  unllmlled. 
unrevlewed.  unilateral  use"  of  surveillance 
techniques  In  cases  Involving  United  Slate* 
citizens 

"What  does  'national  security'  mean?"  he 
asked. 

"There  is  no  go(xl  rer.son  why  the  use  of 
these  techniques  In  the  domestic  national- 
security  area  cannot  be  brought  under  a 
court-order  system."  he  said  and  not  left 
to  the  President  or  the  attorney  general  to 
determine  without  any  checks. 

The  President's  bill,  which  was  Introduced 
In  the  House  by  Mr  Celler.  was  "the  worst 
one  I  have  ever  seen."  Professor  Blakey  said. 
The  witness  said  he  had  revelwed  every  wire- 
tap and   bugging  statute  ever  proposed. 

Subcommittee  Chairman  Celler,  who  had 
been  critical  of  the  witness  at  the  start  o( 
the  hearing,  by  the  end  of  the  morning  was 
admitting  that  Professor  Blakey'S  Ideas  had 
merit. 

The  congressman  even  said  he  might  ac- 
cept limited  court-authorized  surveillance 
(Which  the  President  so  strongly  opposes' 
Mr.  Celler  recalled,  however,  that  In  prevloui 
years  he  had  been  unable  to  sell  court-au- 
thorized wiretapping  to  the  rest  of  the  com- 
mittee 

By  their  questioning,  the  four  Republican 
members  of  Mr  Celler's  subcommittee  who 
were  present  appeared  favorable  to  the  Idea* 
of  Professor  Blakev 


I  From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

July  10.  1967) 

Reconsider  the  Wiretap  Ban 

In  Issuing  new  regulations  banning  all 
wiretapping  and  practically  all  eavesdrop- 
ping by  federal  agents,  except  In  national 
security  investigations.  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark  has  gone  too  far. 

His  purpose— to  protect  Individual  pri- 
vacy In  accord  with  the  Fourth  Amendment 
provision  against  unrciisonable  searches — \i 
commendable.  But  constitutional  rights  are 
not  absolute.  Government  errs  when  It  in- 
terprets them  so  broadly  that  their  enforce- 
ment would  substantially  endanger  the 
public  safety 

The  Individual's  right  to  privacy,  espe- 
cially now  that  developments  in  technology 
makes  Invasion  of  that  right  Increasingly 
easy,  deserves  adequate  protection.  But  thl« 
right  must  always  be  weighed  against  the 
public's  right  to  safety— its  right  to  receive 
adequate  protection  against  the  ruthless  and 
well-organized  forces  of  the  national  crUne 
svndicate. 
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The  Attorney  General's  rulings  mean  that 
federal  agents  have  been  stripped  of  some 
of  their  most  effective  weapons  In  the  war- 
fare against  organized  crime.  And  at  the 
wry  time  when  there  exists  the  overwhelm- 
ing need  to  escalate  that  warfare. 

Mounting  public  pressure  la  building  for 
a  tough  crackdown  on  crime,  regardless  of 
individual  liberty.  The  Attorney  General's 
regulations  could  well  have  the  unintended 
effect  of  adding  to  that  pressure,  and  there- 
by ultimately  hurt  more  than  help  the  cause 
he  espouses. 

The  public  as  a  whole  have  "certain  un- 
alienable Rights."  among  which  are  "Life, 
Uberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness."  The 
government  errs  when  it  Interprets  the 
Fourth  Amendment  so  liberally  that  It  se- 
riously impairs  the  ability  of  Its  own  agents 
to  protect  these  rights  of  all  the  people. 

The  Constitution  was  established  not  only 
to  "secure  the  blessings  of  liberty"  and  "pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense"  but  to  "Insure 
domestic  tranquility"  and  "promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare."  Mr.  Clark's  regulations,  going 
well  beyond  President  Johnson's  1965  state- 
ment on  the  subject,  fall  to  strike  the  needed 
balance. 

He  may  have  been  anticipating  that  the 
Supreme  Court  will  ban  the  use  of  eaves- 
dropping devices  which  do  not  demand  a 
physical  trespass.  In  our  judgment,  he 
should  not  have  so  anticipated.  And  the 
court  should  not  so  decide.  We  also  find  un- 
duly restrictive  the  decision  not  to  permit 
wiretapping  by  federal  agents  where  Infor- 
mation gleaned  will  not  be  publicly  divulged 
or  Introduced  as  evidence. 

Without  at  least  these  uses  of  electronic 
surveillance — coupled,  to  be  sure,  with  ade- 
quate administrative  controls — we  seriously 
doubt  whether  the  government  can  mount 
an  offensive  capable  of  protecting  the  public 
from  the  insidious  machinations  of  Mafia- 
type  operations.  We  hope  that  the  Attorney 
General  will  reconsider  his  extreme  and  rigid 
regulations  In  light  of  the  pressing  national 
need  to  root  organized  crime  from  the  Amer- 
ican scene. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Again,  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
for  his  leadership  in  this  very  difficult 
field. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  his  support  and  his  very 
useful  and  beneficial  suggestions. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

organized  crime A  CLEAR  AND  PRESENT  DANGER 

TODAY  IN  OUK  SOCIETY 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality 
met  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  and  advised  its 
members  to  take  control  of  organized 
vice  in  the  Negro  community. 

There  is  a  terrible  irony  in  this  advice. 

In  the  first  place  the  advice  comes 
from  a  group  which  was  originally 
founded  to  bring  equal  opportunity,  equal 
justice,  and  equal  respect  to  its  members. 
There  has  been  a  monsterous  perversion 
if  this  group  now  feels  it  must  embrace 
organized  crime  in  order  to  achieve  its 
ends. 

It  is  true  that  organized  crime  is  not 
a  product  of  socioeconomic  conditions. 
Organized  crime  will  prosper  wherever  it 
is  tolerated.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
chief  victims  of  organized  crime  today 
are  this  Nation's  poor.  In  addition  to  the 
havoc  which  the  Cosa  Nostra  and  the 
Mafla  play  with  organized  labor,  with 
our  big  city  political  machines,  and  In- 
creasingly with  legitimate  business,  the 


dealers  In  vice  have  come  to  prey  most 
heavily  on  the  ghetto  dwellers  of  today. 
Perhaps  the  leaders  of  CORE  recog- 
nized something  'which  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  has  refused 
to  recognize — that  organized  crime  is  a 
power  which,  in  some  places  in  this  coun- 
try, has  already  put  to  rout  the  workings 
of  a  lawful  society.  Perhaps  organized 
crime  has  become  such  a  dominant  fac- 
tor in  the  ghetto  that  the  more  frantic 
Negro  leaders  of  today  advise  their  peo- 
ple to  get  "their  fair  cut"  of  the  massive 
fruits  of  organized  vice. 
"If  you  can't  beat  'em.  Join  'em." 
This  cliche,  which  admits  to  both  cyn- 
icism and  helplessness,  may  apply  here. 
It  is  distressing  to  me  that  the  admin- 
istration has  stubbornly  refused  to  admit 
that  organized  crime  is  a  clear  and  pres- 
ent danger  today  in  our  society.  But  the 
Nation  is  becoming  aroused. 

Therefore,  it  is  most  timely  that  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  Senate  are  dis- 
cussing legislation  to  provide  but  one  of 
many  tools  which  our  law-enforcement 
agencies  may  use  in  their  fight  against 
organized  crime.  S.  2050,  which  I  was 
privileged  to  cosponsor  when  it  was  orig- 
inally introduced,  would  allow  for  the 
electronic  surveillance  of  organized  crime 
figures  through  strict  procedures  super- 
vised by  the  courts  of  our  land.  I  am 
indeed  pleased  to  see  additional  Members 
of  the  Senate  speaking  out  in  favor  of 
this  legislation,  and  I  can  assure  them 
that  we  welcome  their  support. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  remainder  of  my  remarks 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  addi- 
tional remarks  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  on  a  number  of  other  occa- 
sions I  have  spoken  out  on  the  Senate  floor 
on  what  I  consider  to  be  our  Nation's  No.  1 
domestic  crisis — crime. 

A  great  number  of  other  Senators — from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle — have  brought  to  this 
body  their  o'wn  thoughts  on  this  threat 
which  Is  steadily  eroding  away  the  basic 
foundation  of  our  Nation — a  strong  system 
of  law  and  order. 

I  see  the  problem  of  crime  as  being  of  two 
basic  and  very  distinct  parts.  I  see  the  prob- 
lem that  we  face  in  seeking  a  solution  to 
crime  as  rising  out  of  two  quite  different 
areas.  I  wish  now  to  discuss  those  areas. 

The  first  concerns  Itself  with  the  crimes 
of  violence  upon  our  Nation's  streets.  In  our 
suburban  communities  and  throughout 
America's  teeming  metropolitan  areas.  Of 
concern  here  are  the  day-by-day  robberies, 
aggravated  assaults,  burglaries,  rapes,  and 
other  such  crimes  which  have  Increased  by 
over  6  percent  In  the  past  year.  It  Is  In  this 
area  that  the  average  criminal  Is  15  years 
of  age.  It  Is  In  this  ?.rea  that  arrests  of  per- 
sons under  21  amounted  to  31  percent  of  all 
arrests  In  1965.  It  Is  also  In  this  area  that 
many  of  the  causes  for  crimes  are  deeply 
embedded  In  the  socioeconomic  situations 
and  In  the  alienation  that  Is  suffered  by  un- 
derprivileged youth. 

I  am  afraid  that,  as  far  as  this  area  Is  con- 
cerned, the  cvires  that  we  have  found  most 
workable  for  crime  have  been  but  haltingly 
and  Inefficiently  applied. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  FBI,  has 
stated  that  the  three  major  deterrents  to 
crime  are  quick  apprehension,  speedy  trial, 
and  just,  but  strict,  pimlshment.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  feel  that  we  have  faUed  in  all  three 
areas. 
Ovir  law-enforcement  officers  are,  In  a  great 


many  cases,  underpaid  and  lU-equlpped. 
Their  spirit  Is  poor  and  their  stattis,  In  the 
eyes  of  the  public.  Is  low 

Our  Nation's  court  system  Is  presently 
suffering  from  overloaded  dockets  and  an  In- 
adequate number  of  court  officials  to  handle 
-the  increasing  loads.  A  speedy  trial  leading 
to  prompt  execution  of  sentence  eeems  to  be 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

Just  m  passing  I  would  add,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  need  a  complete  overhaul  of  our 
penal  system.  I  think  that  the  fact  that  a 
great  deal  of  our  Nation's  crime  Is  committed 
by  chronic  offenders  Is  a  disturbing  Indict- 
ment of  our  system  of  justice. 

We  need  to  reexamine  our  attitudes  to- 
ward certain  crimes  and  adjust  the  penalties 
to  be  in  keeping  with  the  severity  of  the 
offenses.  We  need  to  make  rehabilitation  an 
Integral  part  of  the  first  offender's  Imprison- 
ment, while  separating  him  from  the  hard- 
ened criminal.  We  need  further,  a  tightening 
up  of  our  parole  procedures  so  that  we  may 
release  those  Individuals  who  can  become 
self-supporting  members  of  our  society, 
while  Insuring  safety  on  our  Nation's  streets. 
Further,  I  would  suggest  that  each  of  our 
50  States  take  a  very  careful  look  at  their 
prison  system.  Perhaps  given  some  basic  re- 
form It  will  be  possible  to  reduce  the  danger 
upon  our  streets. 

But  yet,  Mr.  President,  there  Is  another 
chapter  to  the  story  of  crime  In  America. 
There  Is  another  element  In  the  equation 
that  has  Increased  crime  since  1960  by  46 
percent  whUe  the  U.S.  population  has  gone 
up  but  8  percent. 

The  second  half  of  the  story  of  crime  is  for 
the  most  part  an  untold  story.  The  decom- 
posed bodies  discovered  on  that  New  Jersey 
chicken  farm  could  not  tell  their  story.  The 
victims  of  the  almost  weekly  gangland  slay- 
Ings  m  many  of  our  larger  cities  cannot  re- 
veal the  Intricate  details  behind  that  other 
element — organized  crime. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  the  other  half  of 
crime  In  America.  Unlike  the  half  I  have  al- 
ready discussed,  It  is  not  linked  to  the  socio- 
economic conditions  of  our  Nation's  poor.  It 
Is  carefully  hidden  behind  legal  businesses, 
and  well-established  fronts.  It  Is  well  en- 
trenched In  many  areas  of  the  economy 
which,  on  the  surface,  appear  Innocent.  Bar- 
ber shops,  brokerage  houses,  real  estate,  res- 
taurants, construction,  house  wrecking,  gar- 
bage removal,  garment  manufacturing,  vend- 
ing and  coin  machine  operation,  entertain- 
ment, and  sports  have  all  been  Infected  by 
organized  crime,  as  have  organized  unions 
and  big  city  political  machines. 

Further,  organized  crime  has  most  recently 
moved  Into  Illegal  traffic  In  stimulants  and 
depressants — Including  LSD  and  other  such 
hallucination-producing  drugs.  Mr.  John 
Flnlator,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Drug 
Abuse  Control  Agency  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  stated  before  a  House  Com- 
mittee on  June  27,  1967: 

"And  we  do  find  elements  of  these  (Cosa 
Nostra  and  Mafia  type)  hoodlum  organiza- 
tions in  the  illicit  traffic  in  depressant  and 
stimulant  drugs. 

"We  know  there  Is  an  extremely  well- 
organized  traffic  In  LSD  functioning  now 
.  .  .  We  have  Investigative  Intelligence  that 
this  organization  Is  affiliating  with  hard-core, 
Cosa  Nostra-type  criminal  figures." 

The  problems  which  present  themselves  to 
our  law  agencies  with  regard  to  organized 
crime  are  not  problems  of  unemployment, 
poverty,  mental  Illness,  Inadequate  housing, 
poor  race  relations,  or  too  little  food  In  the 
Icebox.  Organized  crime  Is  not  Involved  In 
two-bit  grocery  store  robberies,  stealing  cars, 
slashing  tires,  assaulting  citizens,  or  raping 
young  women.  Organized  crime  Is  busily  In- 
volved In  gambling,  narcotics,  shylocklng, 
prostitution,  extortion,  and  other  activities 
accumulating  takes  estimated  to  be  many 
bUllons  of  dollars  a  year. 

I  might  add  as  an  aside,  Mr.  President,  tbat 
while  these  two  areas  are  separate  and  the 
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cauaes  for  each  are  enUrely  different,  never- 
thelMS  there  is  a  definite  relationship  be- 
tween the  two.  The  example  that  the  young 
mobster  offers  to  the  children  of  the  ghettos 
iB  far  from  a  good  one.  To  the  youth  In  the 
ghetto  It  appears  that  the  sure  path  to 
money  and  prestige  Is  that  of  a  "soldier"  In 
a  Cosa  Nostra  family. 

The  new  Attorney  General  has  apparently 
forgotten  this  side  of  crime.  He  ha.s  appar- 
ently decided  to  ignore  or.e-half  of  the  equa- 
tion. And  as  any  young  person  will  tell  you. 
Mr.  Preetdent,  you  cannot  solve  any  problem 
until  you  know  all  the  elements  of  the  equa- 
tion. 

Ramsey  Clark  never  speaks  of  organized 
crime.  He  speaks  always  of  the  poor  But  the 
cold  hard  facts  are  that  organized  crime 
preys  most  heavily  upon  the  poor.  We  need 
only  to  read  the  words  of  Mr.  Anthony 
Prancls  Gonzales,  chairman  of  the  American 
Spanish  Committee,  when  he  wrote  In  a 
letter  to  the  New  York  Times.  "The  dictates 
of  sound  legal  rea.sonlng  command  that  law 
and  order  must  be  maintained  to  assure  the 
safety  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  state.  And 
unreasonable  burdens  upon  the  law-enforce- 
ment agencies,  which  the  recent  Judicial  de- 
cisions Imposed,  smack  contrary  to  legal 
precedent  and  leave  In  their  wake  our  pres- 
ent increases  In  criminal  behavior  "  To  the 
law-abiding  lower  classes  the  greatest  danger, 
the  greatest  source  of  evil,  Is  the  ever  present 
fear  of  crime — and  especially  organized  crime. 
Mr.  Clark  tells  us  that  "we  do  ourselves 
a  great  disservice  with  statistics."  He  feels 
that  there  Is  no  crime  wave  In  this  country. 
Yet  the  President's  Crime  Commission  has 
found  that  the  statl.stlcs  on  crime  In  this 
country  Is  many  time  larger  than  Is  indicated 
by  the  FBI  figures. 

But  not  only  has  the  Attorney  General  de- 
nied the  existence  of  crime  to  the  extent 
that  moet  admit  it  to  be,  he  has  declared 
that  our  law-enforcement  agencies  greatest 
weapon  against  that  crime  l.s  "neither  efTec- 
tlve  nor  highly  productive  "  Thus  he  has  be- 
come the  first  Attorney  General  in  the  hl.s- 
tory  of  electronic  surveillance  devices  to 
voice  disapproval  of  wiretapping  Our  Na- 
tion's head  policeman  since  early  this  year. 
Mr.  Clark  has  further  declared  that  organized 
crime  is  a  "tiny  part"  of  the  entire  crime  pic- 
ture. A  multlbir.lon-dollar  business  Is  cr- 
talnly  not  so  "tiny"  that  It  could  dance  on 
the  head  of  a  pin  Mr  Clark  seems  aware  of 
neither  the  tremendous  scope  of  organized 
crime  nor  the  effectiveness  of  wiretapping  m 
combatting  It  I  will  not  discuss  the  former 
I  feel  that  a  reading  of  the  morning  paper  or 
an  examination  of  the  President's  Crime 
Comml.sslon  report  are  su.Tlcient  in  revealing 
organized  crime's  fantastic  scope. 

But  I  would  like  to  dl.souss  for  a  few  mo- 
ments the  Attorney  General's  contention 
that  electronic  surveillance  Is  "neither  effec- 
tive nor  highly  productive." 

EUlot  Lumbard.  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller's 
special  assistant  counsel  for  law  enforcement 
has  been  quoted  as  saying.  "If  wiretapping 
Is  loot,  we  will  lose  the  most  Important  and 
effective  source  of  information — -that  we 
wouldn't  get  otherwise — in  the  most  difficult 
kinds  of  cases  Without  that  source  we  pr.ic- 
tlcally  give  an  Immunity  bath  to  the  really 
sophisticated  operators."  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize two  portions  of  this  statement  "that 
we  wouldn't  get  otherwise  "  and  "the  really 
sophisticated  operators."  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Lumbard.  without  wiretapping 
our  Nation's  law-enforcement  officers  would 
be  'Without  an  effective  weapon  against  orga- 
nized crime. 

New  York  District  Attorney  Prank  Hogan 
believes  that  wiretapping  Is  his  "single  most 
valuable  and  effective  weapon  particu- 

larly against  organized  crime"  In  the  10 
years  prior  to  1958.  Mr  Hogan's  office  made 
733  legal  wiretap  installations  which  resulted 
In  465  arrests  and  364  convictions 

IX  my  calculations  are  correct,  Mr.  Hogan 


was  able  to  obtain  indictments  In  63  percent 
of  the  cases  where  wiretap  installations  were 
made.  Seventy-eight  percent  of  these  Indict- 
ments then  resulted  in  conviction. 

According  to  Tom  Wicker  of  the  New  York 
Times.  'Most  of  these  convictions  were  In 
the  areas  of  organized  crime  and  racketeer- 
ing, and  Hogan  contended  that  the  particu- 
lar nature  of  these  activities — highly  orga- 
nized, highly  secret,  highly  efficient — matte 
wiretap  evidence  the  only  effective  weapon 
against  them" 

Mr  President,  between  1961  and  1966  the 
Justice  Department  with  the  assistance  of 
the  FBI  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
and  with  a  ye.irly  expenditure  of  820  million 
on  the  organized  crime  level,  succeeded  In 
Identifying  approxlm.itely  S.'XK)  members  of 
the  Cosa  Nostra.  Yet.  the  Department  was 
only  able  to  obtain  Indictments  on  approxi- 
mately 200  of  these  Individuals,  resulting  In 
but  100  convictions  That  gives  them  about 
a  2  percent  batting  average  against  the  hard 
core  in  rjrganlzed  crime 

I  think  that  a  comparison  of  the  relative 
success  of  Mr.  Prank  Hogan,  the  district  at- 
torney of  New  York  County,  and  the  Justice 
Department  of  the  United  States  Indicates 
the  vital  necessity  of  providing  all  of  our 
law-enforcement  agencies — both  State  and 
local  —  with  the  essential  weapon  In  com- 
batting crime — electronic  surveillance  de- 
vices 

But  the  voices  In  favor  of  a  limited  use 
of  wiretapping  come  not  only  from  the  State 
and  local  level.  The  Task  Force  on  Organized 
Crime  m  ide  the  positive  black-letter  recom- 
mendation that.  "Congress  should  enact 
legislation  dealing  specifically  with  wiretap- 
ping and  bugging  "  The  task  force  report 
said  "All  members  of  the  Commission  be- 
lieve that  If  authority  to  employ  the.se  tech- 
niques Is  granted  it  must  be  granted  only 
with  stringent  limitation  ...  A  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Commission  believe 
that  legislation  should  be  enacted  granting 
carefully  circumscribed  authority  for  elec- 
tronic surveillance  to  law-enforcement  of- 
ficers to  the  extent  It  may  be  consistent  with 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  Berger 
against  New  York  and.  further  that  the 
availability  of  such  specific  authority  would 
significantly  reduce  the  Incentive  for.  and 
the  Incidence  of.  improper  electronic  surveil- 
lance" 

Lest  any  doubt  exist  concerning  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  wiretapping,  let  me  quote  from 
the  public  record.  From  March  1962  until 
July  1965  the  Boston  office  of  the  FBI  main- 
tained an  electronic  device  in  the  office  of 
the  National  Cigarette  Service,  a  vending 
machine  corporation,  located  at  168  Atwell 
Avenue  In  Providence.  R  I  In  order  to  ob- 
tain strategic  intelligence  concerning  the  ac- 
tivities of  Raymond  Patrlarca,  the  head  of 
the  New  Engalnd  "family"  of  La  Cosa  Nostra. 
The  Information  contained  In  the  alrtels  or 
summaries  of  dally  logs  kept  hy  Bureau 
agents,  which  were  later  printed  In  the 
Providence  Journal  Is  astounding  Prof.  G 
Robert  Blakey,  professor  of  criminal  law 
and  procedure  at  Nitre  Dime  I>aw  School,  a 
special  prosecutor  in  the  Organized  Crime 
and  Racketeering  Section  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  for  4  years,  made  a  statement  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures  concerning  these  alrtels  In  which 
he  said  In  part; 

"What  I  find  so  terribly  convincing  about 
these  alrtels  is  that  here  it  is  from  the  peo- 
ples' mouths,  no  question  about  an  infor- 
mant being  paid— this  Is  It.  And  what  did 
those  ten  alrtels  give  you''  I  have  outlined 
It  In  great  det.^ll  In  my  statement  and  I 
don't  want  to  repeat  all  of  that  here  But 
Just  from  thr>«e  ten  documents  It  estab- 
lished the  existence  of  the  Co.sa  Nostra.  It 
established  in  structure.  It  establishes  Its 
functions  of  the  various  members.  It  indi- 
cate; Its  powers  of  the  various  members — 
for  example  the   boes,   It  gives  you   the  size 


of  various  families,  it  can  give  you  the  geo- 
graphical extent  of  the  operation  and  I  say 
that  this  Indicates  that  Cosa  Nostra  was 
actively  operating  In  such  states  as  Rhode 
Island.  Illinois.  Maryland.  Washington.  New 
Jersey.  Massachusetts.  Florida,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, It  gives  you  an  indication  that  It 
was  operating  on  an  International  scale, 
apparently  a  group  In  Can.ida.  It  gives  you  an 
Indication  of  some  of  the  activities  that  the 
Cosa  Nostra  Is  In,  including  murder,  kid- 
napping, extortion,  fraud,  bribery,  '.oar. 
sharking,  gambling.  It  gives  you  some  Indi- 
cation of  some  of  the  legal  activities  that 
they  are  in  —  the  Infiltration  of  business  in- 
cluding legitimate  legalized  gambling,  labor 
unions,  race  tracks,  vending  machines,  li- 
quor. It  shows  the  associates  of  t.Ms  one  boss, 
who  were  of  every  major  h<x)d  in  the  coun- 
try who  has  graduated  from  the  Drug  Store 
Cowboy  stage,  was  contacted  at  one  time  or 
another  by  Raymond  Patrlarca.  The  only 
description  that  I  can  give  capsullzed  of  Just 
both  alrtels  Is  that  you  Imagine  yourself,  If 
you  could  have  put  an  electronic  device  In 
on  an  Italian  duke  in  the  16th  century,  who 
was  disbursing  largesse,  ordering  killings  and 
this  sort  of  thing  That  is  ex.tctly  what  you 
got  when  you  went  In  on  Raymond  Patrlarca. 
and  It  wasn't  Italy,  It  was  In  the  United 
States  today" 

Mr  President,  It  Is  astounding  to  me  that 
Ramsey  Clark  would  make  such  a  sweeping 
statement  as  he  has,  declaring  all  wire- 
tapping to  be  ne:ther  effective  nor  highiv 
productive.  I  find  It  especially  shocking  and 
disturbing  that  he  would  make  such  a  state- 
ment in  the  light  of  the  position  of  so  many 
of  our  Nation's  law-enforcement  officers 
From  the  President's  Crime  Commission  to 
a  rejjresentatlve  of  the  academic  community 
to  the  district  attorney  of  Ne.v  York  the  gen- 
eral feeling  Is  that  the  Nation's  law-enforce- 
ment officers  need  the  legal  ability  to  wire- 
tap m  order  to  effectively  combat  organized 
crime. 

The  Berger  decision  allows  for  the  strictly 
regulated  use  of  wiretapping — why  should 
it  not.  therefore,  be  used  Irs  eSectiveness  has 
alre.idy  been  Indicated  and  Indeed  highly 
documented 

And,  Inded.  If  wiretapping  were  so  Ineffec- 
tive why  would  It  be  u.sed  at  all  as  apparently 
It  win  be  since  Its  use  Is  now  reserved  by 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  President 
exclusively  for  national  security  eases. 

Mr  President,  we  need  clear,  concise,  legal 
restrictions  on  wiretapping.  The  power  to 
decide  when  and  where  it  should  be  used  is 
too  great  to  be  entrusted  to  one  man  alone- 
regardless  of  who  he  may  be.  Let  me  quote 
Professor  Blakey  once  again  In  this  regard. 

"I  personally  am  very  deeply  concerned 
because  I  see  In  this  a  bill  a  grant.  In  effect, 
or  ratification.  In  effect,  of  authority  to  the 
executive  department  unilaterally  to  wiretap 
or  bug  whatever  it  deems  fit  .  Tlie  con- 
structive suggestion  I  would  make  Is  that  the 
traditional  American  way  of  putting  a  check 
on  the  definition  that  an  Executive  might 
give  I  be  maintained)" 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  feeling  throughout 
this  country  that  crime  has  been  allowed  to 
go  too  far  There  is  a  feeling  that  It  Is  time 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  took 
some  positive  action  against  the  ever-In- 
creasing crime  rate.  This  legislation  is  a  vital 
part  of  such  action. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  grateful  for  the  remarks  and  sup- 
port of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  I 
should  like  to  ask  him,  inasmuch  as  he 
has  spoken  out  at  great  length  recently 
concerning  the  use  of  LSD  and  other 
hallucination-causing  drugs,  ■whether 
there  is  a  possibility  that  organized 
crime  could  be  involved  in  this  area  as 
well  as  in  the  many  others  to  which  he 
has  referred. 
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Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  respond  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator who  is  the  sponsor  of  the  bill. 

Organized  crime  has  most  recently 
moved  into  illegal  traffic  in  stimulants 
and  depressants — including  LSD  and 
other  such  hallucination-producing 
drugs.  Mr.  John  Pinlator.  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control  Agency  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
stated  before  a  House  committee  on 
June  27, 1967: 

And  we  do  find  elements  of  these  (Cosa 
Nostra  and  Mafia  type!  hoodlum  organiza- 
tions In  the  Illicit  traffic  In  depressant  and 
stimulant  drugs  .  .  . 

We  know  there  Is  an  extremely  well-orga- 
nized traffic  In  LSD  functioning  now  .  .  .  We 
have  Investigative  Intelligence  that  this  or- 
ganization is  affiliating  with  hard-core,  Cosa 
Nostra-type  criminal  figures. 

This  bears  out  precisely  the  concern  we 
have  raised. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  On  another  point,  the 
Attorney  General,  Mr.  Clark,  has  often 
asserted  that  wiretapping  is  neither  ef- 
fective nor  highly  productive.  Does  the 
Senator  know  of  any  evidence  that  would 
effectively  refute  that  statement? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  New  York  County  dis- 
trict attorney.  Frank  Hogan,  believes 
that  wiretapping  is  his  "single  most  val- 
uable and  effective  weapon — particularly 
against  organized  crime."  In  the  10  years 
prior  to  1958,  Mr.  Hogan's  office  made  733 
legal  wiretap  installations  which  resulted 
in  465  arrests  and  364  convictions.  Ac- 
cording to  Tom  Wicker  of  the  New  York 
Times: 

Most  of  these  convictions  were  In  the  areas 
of  organized  crime  and  racketeering,  and 
Hogan  contended  that  the  particular  nature 
of  these  activities — highly  organized,  highly 
secret,  highly  efficient — made  wiretap  evi- 
dence the  only  effective  weapon  against  them. 

Mr.  President,  between  1961  and  1966 
the  Justice  Department,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  FBI  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  and  with  a  yearly  ex- 
penditure of  $20  million  on  the  organized 
crime  level,  succeeded  in  identifying  ap- 
proximately 5,000  members  of  the  Cosa 
Nostra.  Yet,  the  Department  was  only 
able  to  obtain  indictments  on  approxi- 
mately 200  of  these  individuals,  resulting 
in  but  100  convictions.  That  gives  them 
about  a  2  percent  batting  average  against 
the  hard  core  in  organized  crime. 

I  think  that  a  comparison  of  the  rela- 
tive success  of  Mr.  Frank  Hogan,  the  dis- 
trict attorney  of  New  York  County,  and 
the  Justice  Department  of  the  United 
States  indicates  the  vital  necessity  of 
providing  all  of  our  law-enforcement 
agencies — both  State  and  local — with  the 
essential  weapon  In  combatting  crime — 
electronic  surveillance  devices. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield.  I 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  noticed  with  great  In- 
terest that  the  Senator  referred  to  Frank 
Hogan.  the  district  attorney  of  my  coun- 
ty, and  to  Governor  Rockefeller  of  my 
State,  In  aid  of  the  bill.  As  the  Senator 
blows,  I  was  attorney  general  of  New 
York  in  the  years  of  1955  and  1956.  As 
attorney  general,  I  had  the  power  the  dis- 
trict attorney  has  to  institute  proceed- 


ings which  could  result  In  electronic  sur- 
veillance, as  it  is  euphemistically  called. 
I  would  say  to  the  Senator  that  it  is  by 
no  means  an  open-and-shut  case.  The 
Senator  knows  I  am  very  proud  of  my 
record  on  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties. 
I  think  it  would  be  most  unfair  to  the 
Senator  and  his  colleagues  to  proceed  on 
the  theory  that  it  is  unthinkable  for  us  to 
engage  in  crime  detection  with  some 
form  of  electronic  surveillance.  So  I  will 
say  to  the  Senator  that  I  will  study  his 
bill  very  carefully  and  do  my  utmost  to 
see  if  there  is  some  way  my  own  experi- 
ence can  be  helpful  to  him.  If  I  think  his 
bill  is  worthy,  I  may  well  ask  to  have  my 
name  added  to  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  sponsorship  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  be  most 
welcome.  S.  2050  was  introduced  follow- 
ing the  decision  on  June  12.  1967,  by  Jus- 
tice Clark  in  the  case  of  Berger  against 
New  York.  There,  several  standards  were 
set  forth  almost  by  way  of  guidelines. 
Those  items  have  been  scrupulously  con- 
sidered in  the  bill,  as  against  the  day 
when  there  may  be  final  passage  and 
later  a  court  test,  so  we  may  adhere  to 
them  as  nearly  as  possible. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  should  be  interesting 
to  the  Senator  for  me  to  observe  that 
when  I  was  attorney  general  I  had  a  set 
of  guidelines  and  an  oflace  directive  that 
all  my  people  should  prepare  applications 
to  comply  with  the  rules  that  were  made 
as  well  as  the  rules  which  were  incor- 
porated in  the  statute. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Attorney  General  has 
said  that  organized  crime  is  but  a  tiny 
part  of  the  total  crime  picture.  Is  the 
Senator  privy  to  information  of  the  or- 
ganized crime  picture  as  being  different? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Lest  any  doubt  exist 
concerning  the  effectiveness  of  wire- 
tapping, let  me  quote  from  the  public 
record.  Prom  March  1962  until  July  1965 
the  Boston  oflBce  of  the  FBI  maintained 
an  electronic  device  in  the  oCBce  of  the 
National  Cigarette  Service,  a  vending 
machine  corporation,  located  at  168  At- 
well Avenue  In  Providence,  R.I.,  in  order 
to  obtain  strategic  intelligence  concern- 
ing the  activities  of  Raymond  Patrlarca, 
the  head  of  the  New  England  "family" 
of  La  Cosa  Nostra.  The  information  con- 
tained in  the  alrtels  or  summaries  of 
daily  logs  kept  by  Bureau  agents,  which 
were  later  printed  in  the  Providence 
Journal  is  astounding.  Prof.  G.  Robert 
Blakey,  professor  of  criminal  law  and 
procedure  at  Notre  Dame  Law  School  a 
special  prosecutor  In  the  Organized 
Crime  and  Racketeering  Section  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  4  years,  made 
a  statement  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  concern- 
ing these  alrtels  In  which  he  said  in  part : 

What  I  find  so  terribly  convincing  about 
these  alrtels  is  that  bere  it  Is  from  the 
peoples'  mouths,  no  question  about  an  In- 
formant being  paid — ^thlB  is  it.  And  what  did 
those  ten  alrtels  give  you?  I  have  outlined 
It  In  great  detaU  In  my  statement  and  I 
don't  want  to  repeat  all  of  that  here.  But 
just  from  those  ten  documents  It  eetabllBbed 


the  existence  of  the  Cosa  Nostra,  It  estab- 
lished Its  structure,  It  establishes  Its  func- 
tions of  the  various  members.  It  Indicates 
Its  powers  of  the  various  members — for  ex- 
ample the  boss,  Its  gives  you  the  size  of 
various  families,  It  can  give  you  the  geo- 
graphical extent  of  the  operation  and  I  say 
that  this  Indicates  that  Cosa  Nostra  was 
actively  operating  In  such  states  as  Rhode 
Island,  Illinois,  Maryland,  'Washington,  New 
Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Florida,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. It  gives  you  an  Indication  that  it 
was  operating  on  an  International  scale, 
apparently  a  group  In  Canada.  It  gives  you 
an  indication  of  some  of  the  activities  that 
the  Cosa  Nostra  Is  In,  Including  murder,  kid- 
napping, extortion,  fraud,  bribery,  loan 
sharking,  gambling.  It  gives  you  some  Indi- 
cation of  some  of  the  legal  activities  that 
they  are  in — the  Infiltration  of  business  In- 
cluding legitimate  legalized  gambling,  labor 
unions,  race  tracks,  vending  machines, 
liquor.  It  shows  the  associates  of  this  one 
boss  who  were  of  every  major  neighborhood 
in  the  covmtry  who  has  graduated  from 
the  Drug  Store  Cowboy  stage,  was  contacted 
at  one  time  or  another  by  Raymond  Patrlarca. 
The  only  description  that  I  can  give  cap- 
sullzed of  both  alrtels  Is  that  you  Imagine 
yourself,  if  you  could  have  put  an  electronic 
device  In  on  an  Italian  duke  In  the  16t? 
century  who  was  disbursing  largesse,  order- 
ing killings  and  this  sort  of  thing.  That  Is 
exactly  what  you  got  when  you  went  In  on 
Raymond  Patrlarca,  and  It  wasn't  Italy,  It 
was  In  the  United  States  today. 

That  concludes,  Mr.  President,  a  very 
graphic  and  to  me  shocking  description 
of  but  some  of  the  activities  of  organized 
crime. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  statement  of 
Prof.  G.  Robert  Blakey  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Proce- 
dures of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
on  June  11,  1967,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  EKjint;  and  also  the  following 
items : 

A  Washington  Star  editorial  of  July 
16,  1967,  entitled  "Our  Real  Need:  A 
Meaningful  War  on  Crime." 

An  article  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
July  11,  1967.  by  Tom  Wicker,  "In  the 
Nation:  Is  Wiretapping  Worth  It?" 

An  article  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
July  13,  1967.  by  Charles  Grutzner  on 
"Crime  in  Westchester:  The  Roots  of  Or- 
ganized Crime  Run  Deep  in  Suburban 
Life  and  Stress." 

A  Life  magazine  editorial  of  April  21, 
1967,  entitled  "Ways  To  Control  Snoop- 
ing." 

An  editorial  from  the  Washington  Star 
of  July  12,  1967,  entitled  "Tlie  Phony  War 
on  Crime." 

A  Washington  Star  editorial  of  July  4. 
1967,  concerning  statements  made  by 
William  O.  Bittman  concerning  wiretap- 
ping. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Statement  of  Peof.  G.  Robert  Blakey,  to 

the  stjbcommittee  on  criminal  laws  and 

PEOCEDURES,   of  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JU- 
DICIARY,   U.S.   SENATE 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee: My  name  is  G.  Robert  Blakey.  I  am  a 
professor  of  law  at  the  Notre  Dame  Law 
School.  My  subjects  Include  Criminal  Law 
and  Procedure  and  a  special  seminar  on  or- 
ganized crime.  My  apjiearance  here  today 
Is  personal.  My  views  are  my  own.  They 
should  not  be  attributed  to  any  group  or  or- 
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zanlsatlon  with   which   I  am   now  or  have 
been  aoaoclated  In  the  past. 

I  deeply  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  and  discuss  the  prob- 
lenaa  a««oclated  with  the  use  and  abuse  of 
electronic  BurvelUance.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  these  problems  are  some  of  the 
most  vexing  that  this  Body  has  ever  faced 
Striking  the  prop>er  balance  between  privacy 
and  Justice  In  a  free  society  Is  always  dlffl- 
cult.  All  too  often  controversies  In  this  area 
tend  to  become  arid  debates  between  con- 
tending Ideologies.  Too  often  aspects  of  the 
problem  are  Identified  as  the  whole  prob- 
lem. Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  must  view  things 
In  context.  "For  that  which  take  singly  and 
viewed  by  Itself  may  appear  to  be  wrong 
when  considered  with  relation  to  other  things 
may  be."  as  Burke  says,  perfectly  right— 
or  at  least  such  as  ought  to  be  patiently 
endured  as  the  means  of  preventing  some- 
thing that  Is  worse"  (Stanlls,  Edmund 
Burke:  Selected  Writings  and  Speeches  318 
(1M3)) 

I  have  on  other  occasion?  '•:aken  up  some 
of  the  problems  .associated  with  electronic 
surveillance.  In  the  June  issue  of  Cxirrent 
History  (Blakey.  "Organized  Crime  In  the 
United  States"  52  Current  History  327 
fl967)).  I  discussed  the  scope  and  challenge 
of  organized  crime  In  the  United  States 
today.  As  a  special  consultant  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Crime  and  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  I  prepared  a  de- 
tailed legal  analysis  of  the  evidence  gather- 
ing process  In  organized  crime  investiga- 
tions, which  Included  .i  propc^ed  statutory 
scheme  for  court  controlled  electronic  sur- 
velUance.  (Blakey.  'Aspects  of  the  Evidence 
Gathering  Process  In  Organized  Cnme  Cases" 
Task  Force  Report  O^garr.zed  C'^irne  80.  91- 
113  (1967))  I  do  not  want  today  to  repeat 
what  I  said  on  those  occasions.  Instead. 
I  would  like  to  discu.ss  two  questions  with 
you:  the  Implications  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
recent  decision  In  Berger  v.  New  York  No 
615,  decided  June  12  1967  and  the  asser- 
tion made  by  some  that  electronic  eaves- 
dropping Is  "neither  effective  nor  highly 
productive."  (Statement  attributed  to  the 
Honorable  Ramsey  Clark.  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  New  York  Times  May 
19,  1967p.  23,  col   1) 

I 
Berger  v.  Neic  Yo'k  of  course,  rever-^ed  by 
a  vot«  of  6  to  3  the  conviction  secured 
through  a  court  ordered  eavesdrop  of  a  New 
York  public  relations  man  for  con.sptracv  to 
bribe  the  chairman  of  the  New  York  State 
Liquor  Authorttv  Mr  Justice  Clark  delivered 
an  opinion  for  the  Court  In  which  the  Chief 
Justice  and  Justices  Brennan.  Fortas  and 
Douglas  Joined.  Justices  Douglas  and  Stewart 
each  concurred  In  the  reversal  for  special 
reasons  of  their  own.  Dl3sent.<!  were  filed  by 
Justices  Harlan.  Black  and  White. 

Broadly,  the  majority  reversed  because  the 
New  York  statute  which  authorized  the 
eavesdrop  on  Its  face  failed  to  meet  certain 
standards  the  Justices  felt  constitutionally 
mandatory;  they  did  not  undertake  to  ex- 
amine the  administration  of  the  statute. 
Significantly,  they  Indicated  that  a  statute 
meeting  those  standards  would  pass  con- 
stitutional muster  The  dissenters,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  have  upheld  the  statute 
as  administered  without  add.-esslng  the 
broad  questions  found  by  the  majority  to 
be  presented  by  the  face  of  the  statute  In 
a  very  real  sense,  the  majority  and  the 
minority  did  not  disagree  so  much  on  the 
answers  to  be  given  but  on  the  questions 
to  be  asked.  Indeed.  If  a  different  case  were 
presented  to  them  tomorrow  Involving  a  new 
statute  constructed  on  the  blueprint  laid 
down  in  the  majority  opinion  and  adminis- 
tered according  to  the  criteria  of  the  dissent- 
ers, I  would  fully  expect  to  find  the  Court 
by  a  tubetantlal  majority  upholding  the 
statute  and  affirming  the  conviction  If  It 
were  secured  through  the  careful  use  of  elec- 
tronic survetUance   techniques.   In  short.   I 


read  Berger  as  an  Invitation  by  the  Court 
to  the  Congress  to  get  down  to  the  difficult 
business  of  drafting  a  fair,  effective  and 
comprehensive  electronic  surveillance  stat- 
ute. All  that  remains  now  is  the  question 
of  legislative  will. 

n 
Mr.  Justice  Clark  began  his  opinion  with 
a  careful  delineation  of  the  Issues  which  he 
felt  faced  the  Court.  He  noted  that  Berger 
essentially  challenged  the  New  York  statute 
on  three  grounds:  1)  the  statute  on  Its  face 
set  up  an  unconstitutional  system  of  tres- 
passory  Intrusions  into  constitutionally  pro- 
tected areas.  2i  It  authorized  searches  for 
•mere  evidence."  and  3)  electronic  surveil- 
lance constituted  a  violation  of  the  privilege 
against  self  incrimination. 

Mr.  Justice  Clark  Immediately  relegated  to 
a  footnote  Berger's  contention  that  the 
statute  could  not  st-itid  because  of  the  evi- 
dence per  se  rule.  This  contention  was,  he 
said,  settled  adversely  to  Berger  by  the 
0.>urt's  recent  decision  In  Warden  v.  Hayden, 
No.  480  decided  May  29.  1967.  which  over- 
turned the  old  rule.  Justices  Harlan  and 
White  explicitly  agreed  with  the  majority  on 
this  score  Only  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  lamented 
the  passing  of  the  rule.  He  would  have  em- 
ployed It  to  strike  down  all  electronic  stir- 
velUance  however  authorized  or  limited. 
Until  the  Courts  decision  In  Berger.  the 
evidence  per  se  rule  represented  an  Implac- 
able foe.  Its  demise  w.=is  a  significant  victory 
for  those  who  advocate  carefully  controlled 
court  order  electronic  survelllajice 

Mr.  Justice  Clark  next  announced  the 
holding  of  the  majority:  "...  the  language 
of  New  Yorks  statute  is  too  broad  in  Its 
scope  resulting  in  a  trespassory  intrusion  In 
a  constitutionally  protected  area,  and  Is. 
therefore,  violative  of  the  Fourth  and  Four- 
teenth Amendments."  He  then  noted  that 
this  disposition  obviated  the  necessity  of  a 
discussion   of   the   other   Issues   raised 

The  recognition  by  a  majority  of  the  Court 
that  the  constitutionality  of  electronic  sur- 
veillance was  properly  handled  solely  in 
terms  of  the  search  and  selzxire  standards 
of  the  Fourth  Amendment  was  of  enormous 
lmp<3rtance.  The  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  of  New  York  as  amicus  strenuously 
pressed  on  the  Court  First  Amendment  ob- 
jections to  the  New  York  statute.  They 
presented  .in  extraordinarily  ab'.e  brief 
arguing  that  all  electronic  surveillance — 
court  order  or  otherwise — h.id  an  uncon- 
stitutionally inhibiting  effect  on  free  speech 
As  I  jTist  noted,  the  Court  found  it  unnec- 
essary to  discuss  this  point.  I  think  we  may 
therefore  Infer  that  the  Court  has  rejected 
It  on  the  level  of  a  principle  which  would 
render  a  court  order  system  per  se  unreason- 
able. Indeed.  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  In  dissent 
explicitly  makes  the  point  that  the  First 
Amendment  would  only  have  a  case  by  case 
Impact  In  this  area  'This,  too.  Is  a  slpnlfl- 
cant  victory  for  those  who  advocate  care- 
fully controlled  court  order  electronic  sur- 
veillance. 

The  majority's  similar  treatment  of  Berger's 
F^fth  Amendment  self  incrimination  claim 
carries  with  It  an  identical  Inference  We 
may  safely  conclude  that  there  Is  no  danger 
now  of  the  Court  expanding  the  traditional 
scope  of  the  privilege  against  compulsory 
self-incrimination  Into  an  Insuperable  bar- 
rier to  court  order  electronic  surveillance. 
This  conclusion  is  buttressed  by  the  treat- 
ment the  dissenters  accorded  this  claim. 
Both  Harlan  and  White  dismissed  the  claim 
with  cryptic  cites  to  recent  opinions  of  the 
Court  such  as  Hoffa  v.  United  States.  385  U.S. 
293  ( 1967 1 .  which  hold  that  a  finding  of  com- 
pulsion Is  a  necessary  predicate  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  privilege.  Again,  we  have  a 
significant  victory  for  the  advocates  of  care- 
fully  controlled   electronic  surveillance. 

m 
Having  thus  announced  the  holding  of  the 
majority,    Mr     Justice    Clark    moved    to    an 
analysis  of  the  case.  He  first  set  out  a  short 


description  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  which, 
I  might  add,  constituted  a  truly  frightening 
example  of  the  danger  governmental  cor- 
ruption poses  In  a  society  which  today  finds 
so  many  aspects  of  Its  business  and  private 
life  regulated  by  government.  Next  he  gave 
a  short  review  of  the  legal  and  factual  his- 
tory of  eavesdropping  covering  the  ground 
from  the  old  fashioned  practice  of  listening 
outside  windows  to  modern  techniques  of 
wiretapping  and  bugging.  I  only  wish  he  had 
also  traced  the  growth  and  development  of 
organized  crime  and  shown  the  threat  It 
presents  to  so  many  sectors  of  our  national 
life.  Curiously,  too,  he  attributed  to  Cali- 
fornia a  court  order  bugging  statute.  Finally, 
he  reviewed  the  history  of  the  Court's  own 
cases  dealing  with  the  constitutional  princi- 
ples Involved  in  electronic  surveillance, 

Mr.  Justice  Clark's  review  for  the  majority 
of  the  history  of  the  Court's  own  cases  U 
especially      important.      Traditionally,     the 
Court  has  drawn  a  distinction  between  wire- 
tapping and  bugging.  Wiretapping  has  never 
been   treated  as  a  violation   of  the  Fourth 
Amendment,   since   It   does   not   Involve  an 
actual    entry    into    a    constitutionally   pro- 
tected area.   Instead,  the  Court  has  treated 
It  as  a  violation  of  Section  605  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Act  of  1934   (48  Stat 
1103).  Bugging,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
rejected    as    a    law    enforcement    technique 
only  where  It  was  accomplished  through  a 
physical    Invasion    without    warrant   Into  a 
constitutionally    protected    area.    Otherwise, 
It  has   been  upheld.  Many  people  fully  ex- 
pected   the    Court    to    overturn    this    dis- 
tinction and  hold  unconstitutional  the  un- 
consented   or    unwarranted    overhearing   of 
conversations  which  took  place  within  a  con- 
stitutionally  protected   area  or  which  were 
projected     over     constitutionally     protected 
means.  Surprisingly,  the  Court  did  not  dis- 
turb Its  precedents.  (Mr.  Justice  Douglas  in 
his  concurring  opinion  observes  that  Olm- 
stead  V.   United  States,  277  U.S.  438   (1928), 
which  held  on  two  grounds — no  trespass  and 
no    tangible    seizure — that    wiretapping  did 
not    violate    the    Fourth    Amendment,    was 
overruled,   but   I   think   he   Is  right  in  th\a 
only   on   the  second   ground,   and   that  this 
result  had  been  obtained  anyway  In  other 
cases.)    Instead,  Mr.  Justice  Clark  chose  for 
the  majority  to  handle  the  case  within  the 
r.ither   narrow   confines   of   the   Court's  old 
precedents.  This  means,  of  course,  that  wlre- 
tapp.ng   remains-  -at   least  for   now — purely 
a    policy   question    for   Congress,    and  non- 
trespassory  bugging  poses — as  yet — no  con- 
stitutional questions  This  result  will  proba- 
bly  not   withstand   the   pressure   cf  further 
appeals  In  tlie  area— the  Court  has  a  non- 
trespnssory  bugging  case  on   Its  docket  for 
next  term— bvit  It  does  give  the  Congress  and 
the  states  considerable  room  for  legislative 
activity  now.  If  a  comprehensive  scheme  of 
regtilatlon  were  now  adopted,  moreover,  thia 
might    obviate    the    necessity    for    further 
Court  action   In   this  area  on  the  constitu- 
tional level.  In  the  long  run,  this  course  of 
action    would    be    preferable,    since    legisla- 
tive  solutions   are   more   amenable — at  least 
In  theory— to  reform  in  light  of  experience. 

TV 

fitter  noting  that  the  standard  was  the 
same  for  federal  and  state  authorities— and 
that  the  standard  was  the  "reasonableness" 
of  the  search  under  the  Fourth  Amendment 
and  the  opinions  of  the  Court  applying  that 
Amendment— Mr.  Justice  Clark  subjected 
the  face  of  the  New  York  statute  to  a  de- 
tailed analysis.  First,  he  noted  with  approval 
that  the  statute  employed  the  court  ordCT 
technique  with  its  "neutral  and  detached 
magistrate."  He  then  raised,  but  did  not 
press,  an  objection  going  to  the  difference 
in  terminology  employed  by  the  Fourth 
Amendment  and  the  statute  on  the  question 
of  pre-search  Justification.  The  Fourth 
Amendment  says  "probable  cause."  while 
the  sUtute  said  "reasonable  ground."  Mr- 
Justice  Harlan  rightly  pointed  out  In  dissent 
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that  the  dlstlncUon  was  without  difference. 
I  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  legis- 
lators would  be  prudent  to  employ  the  right 
terminology  in  the  future.  In  any  event,  he 
then  moved  to  what  the  majority  found  to 
be  the  central  objection  to  the  statute:  Its 
■blanket  grant  of  permission  to  eaves- 
drop .  •  •  without  adequate  Judicial  super- 
vision or  protective   procedures." 

Mr.  Justice  Clark  first  noted  with  disap- 
proval that  the  statute  was  not  limited  to 
particular  offenses  and  that  the  statute  did 
not  require  a  description  of  the  type  of 
conversations  to  be  overheard.  Absent  this 
sort  of  partlcularlzatlon.  the  statute  gave, 
he  said,  the  officer  executing  the  order  "a 
rortng  commission."  In  contrast.  Mr.  Justice 
Clark  held  up  for  a  model  the  procedures 
used  to  approve  the  tactical  use  of  electronic 
surveillance  techniques  given  approbation 
by  the  Court  In  Osborn  v.  United  States.  385 
US.  323  (1966).  There,  federal  officers  sought 
judicial  authorization  for  the  overhearing  of 
bribery  conversations  which  the  agents  had 
probable  cause  to  believe  were  going  to  take 
place  at  a  meeting  In  a  lawyer's  office  on  a 
particular  afternoon.  For  Mr.  Justice  Clark, 
the  face  of  the  statute  did  not  contemplate 
that  sort  of  discriminating  use  of  electronic 
surveillance  techniques.  Its  authorization 
was  blanket  in  all  cases. 

Mr.  Justice  Clark  pointed  out  next  that 
the   face   of   the   statute   apparently    auto- 
matically   authorized    a    two-month    period 
of  continuous   surveillance.    This,    he   said, 
was  the  equivalent  of  authorizing  a  series 
of  Intrusions  even  though  a  single  limited 
showing  of  probable  cause  might  have  been 
made.   In   contrast,    Osborn    had    upheld   a 
surveillance    carefully    tailored    to    Intrude 
only  to  the  extent  required  to  meet  the  lim- 
ited objective  established  as  reasonable  by 
the  showing  of  probable  cause.  In  Osborn, 
the  constitutional  standard  of  reasonable- 
ness was  met.   for   "no   greater  Invasion  of 
privacy  was  permitted   than   was   necessary 
under  the  circumstances."  The  Osborn  au- 
thorization, too,  envisioned  a  quick  termi- 
nation of  surveillance  once  the  officer's  lim- 
ited objective  was  achieved.  In  contrast,  the 
New  York  statute  apparently  permitted  the 
surveillance   to   continue  for   the   statutory 
period  even  though  the  objective  for  which 
the  order  had  been  sought  may  have  been 
realized.  Extensions  could  also  be  obtained 
on  the  mere   showing   that   It   was   In   the 
"public  Interest."  No  new  showing  of  prob- 
able cause  was  apparently  required.  The  New 
York  statute.  In  short,  failed  to  draw  a  care- 
ful distinction   between   tactical   and  stra- 
tegic surveillance   and    failed   to   require   a 
showing  proportionate  to  the  two  distinctly 
different  uses  of  electronic  surveillance.  Per- 
mitting what  amounted  to  strategic  surveil- 
lance on  a  tactical  showing  was,  Mr.  Justice 
Clark  observed,   "a  blanket  grant."   As  Mr. 
Justice  Stewart  observed  In  his  concurring 
opinion:    "The   standard    of   reasonableness 
embodied    In    the   Fourth    Amendment   de- 
mands   that    the    showing    of    justification 
match  the  degree  of  Intrusion."  Legislators 
contemplating  new  legislation  In  this  area 
would  do  well,  therefore,  to  draw  a  sharp 
distinction  between   the  showings   required 
and   the  authorizations   granted  depending 
on  the  contemplated  use  of  the  surveillance 
techniques.  Provision,  too,  should  be  made 
for  quick  termination   when   the   objective 
Is  reached  and   for   close   periodic   supervi- 
sion during  an   extended  duration  of  sur- 
veillance. 

Finally,  Mr.  Justice  Clark  recognized  the 
distinct  difference  between  the  conventional 
warrant  and  the  electronic  surveillance  wsir- 
r&nt:  the  electronic  survellltince  warrant  de- 
pends for  Its  success  on  the  absence  of 
notice.  Yet  Mr.  Justice  Clark  observed  the 
New  York  statute  required  no  showing  of 
"special  facts"  or  "exigent  clrctunstances"  to 
overcome  the  normal  requirement  of  pre- 
••arch  notice.  Here,  of  course,  Mr.  Justice 


Clark  was  undoubtedly  referring  to  the  sort 
of  analogous  situation  sustained  by  the 
Court  In  Ker  v.  California,  374  U.S.  23  (1963) , 
a  case  In  which  he  authored  the  majority 
opinion  sustaining  unannounced  entry  to 
arrest  and  search  where  there  was  reason- 
able fear  that  announcement  might  result 
In  the  destruction  of  evidence  otherwise  law- 
fully subject  to  selzvire.  Such  a  showing  of 
"special  facts"  or  "exigent  circumstances" 
would  unquestionably  be  met  by  a  legisla- 
tive requirement  that  Judicial  authorization 
for  the  use  of  electronic  surveillance  tech- 
niques be  conditioned  on  a  showing  that 
"normal  investigative  procedures  have  been 
tried  and  have  failed  or  reasonably  appear  to 
be  unlikely  to  succeed  If  tried."  This  is  the 
English  standard  now  for  the  use  of  wire- 
tapping on  the  Home  Secretary's  warrant. 
(Devlin,  The  Criminal  Prosecution  in  Eng- 
land 65-69  (1958)).  Mr.  Justice  Clark  ob- 
served, too,  that  there  was  no  requirement 
of  post-search  notice.  No  inventory  or  re- 
turn was  required  to  be  filed.  This  require- 
ment, of  course,  presents  no  legislative  diffi- 
culty. Indeed.  It  Is  already  a  requirement  on 
conventional  warrants.  (Cf.  Fed.  R.  Crlm. 
Proc.  41(d)) 

V 

Having  thus  finished  articulating  the  ma- 
jority's blueprint  for  constitutional  elec- 
tronic surveillance.  Mr.  Justice  Clark  took 
up  the  question  of  need.  First,  he  noted  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  knowledgeable  law 
enforcement  officials  that  the  use  of  these 
techniques  Is  Indispensable.  He  then  noted 
that  this  opinion  Is  today  not  supported  by 
empirical  statistics.  I  only  wish  he  had  also 
explained  why  empirical  statistics  are 
needed.  Much  of  our  modern  understanding 
of  human  psychology,  for  example,  rests  on 
clinical  not  empirical  data.  Yet  the  law  has 
rightly  not  demanded  empirical  proof  before 
it  has  updated  Its  techniques  In  that  area. 
Here,  of  course.  Informed  law  enforcement 
opinion  Is  the  comparable  clinical  data. 
Hopefully  when  new  legislation  is  passed  In 
this  area.  It  will  provide  for  the  gathering  of 
this  data. 

Mr.  Justice  Clark  did,  however,  refer  to 
some  statistics  collected  In  the  early  1950's, 
which,  according  to  him,  seemed  to  show 
that  wiretapping  was  not  needed  In  orga- 
nized crime  cases.  Curiously,  he  classified 
extortion  as  not  Involving  organized  crime, 
and  seemed  to  feel  that  a  quantified  judg- 
ment, that  Is,  a  percentage  judgment,  could 
be  made  of  the  Importance  of  the  cases.  The 
English  Privy  Councilors  who  studied  wire- 
tapping In  England  over  a  twenty  year 
period — concluding  that  both  the  interests  of 
privacy  and  justice  could  be  well-served  In 
a  system  of  controlled  electronic  svirvell- 
lance — ^answered  Mr.  Justice  Clark's  mis- 
taken notion  m  these  terms: 

"We  cannot  think  It  to  be  wise  or  prudent 
or  necessary  to  take  away  from  the  Police 
any  weapon  or  to  weaken  any  power  they 
now  poesess  In  their  fight  against  organized 
crime.  •  •  •  If  It  be  said  that  the  number 
of  cases  where  methods  of  Interceptions  are 
used  Is  small  and  that  an  objectionable 
method  could  therefore  well  be  abolished, 
we  feel  that  .  .  .  this  Is  not  a  reason  why 
criminals  In  the  particular  class  of  crime 
should  be  encouraged  by  the  knowledge  that 
they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  methods  of 
interception.  •  •  •  This,  In  our  opinion,  so 
far  from  strengthening  the  liberty  of  the 
ordinary  citizen,  might  very  well  have  the 
opposite  effect." 

{Report  of  the  Committee  of  PHvy  Coun- 
cillors Appointed  to  Inquire  Into  the  Inter- 
ception of  Communication  (1967),  reprinted 
In  Wiretapping,  Eavesdropping  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  United  States  Senate,  85th 
Cong.,  and  Sess.  Pt„  460-99  at  489  (1958)). 
Mr.  Justice  Clark  also  referred  to  the  re- 
cent confessions  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 


tice in  certain  bugging  cases.  He  noted  that 
the  Department  has  stated  that  It  presently 
no  longer  plans  to  use  the  techniques  In  or- 
ganized crime  cases.  Interestingly,  he  did  not 
note  the  Department's  announcement  that 
it  would  continue  to  use  them  In  the  future 
without  Judicial  supervision  of  any  type  al- 
beit In  a  more  serious  class  of  cases.  Here  I 
cannot  help  but  speculate  with  Mr.  Justice 
White  how  the  federal  government  can  con- 
stitutionally use  these  techniques  in  "secu- 
ity  cases"  on  the  national  level  but  state 
governments  cannot  use  these  techniques 
even  under  Judicial  supervision  In  "security 
cases"  on  the  local  level. 

Mr.  Justice  Clark,  also  Mr.  Justice  White 
in  dissent  rightly  obeerves,  "Incredibly  sug- 
gests" that  there  has  been  no  breakdown  of 
federal  law  enforcement  in  the  area  of  or- 
ganized crime.  Here,  of  course,  he  simply  Ig- 
nores, as  Mr.  Justice  White  points  out,  the 
findings  of  the  President's  Crime  Commis- 
sion, which  were  brought  to  the  Court's  at- 
tention in  the  briefs  of  the  parties.  Nothing 
In  the  briefs  or  the  record  suggests  that 
these  findings  are  not  in  accord  with  the 
true  situation.  I  cannot  but  feel  with  Mr. 
Justice  White  that  on  this  score  the  Court  is 
not  dealing  with  the  "facts  of  the  real 
world." 

"In  any  event."  and  this  Is  Important.  Mr. 
Justice  Clark  for  the  majority  found  the 
question  of  need  not  determinative.  For  the 
majority,  their  blueprint  for  constitutional 
electronic  surveillance  was  compelled  by  the 
Interest  of  privacy  Independent  of  the  in- 
terests of  Justice.  Their  standard  was  no 
mere  "formality".  Yet  It  was  not.  Mr.  Justice 
Clark  said,  "Inflexible,  or  obtusely  unyield- 
ing to  the  legitimate  needs  of  law  enforce- 
ment." Instead,  it  was  merely  the  "basic 
command  of  the  Fourth  Amendment." 

Finally,  Mr.  Justice  Clark  indirectly  re- 
ferred to  the  opinions  of  the  dissenters  and 
the  suggestions  there  made  that  no  warrant 
or  statute  could  be  drawn  to  meet  the  ma- 
jority's requirements.  He  then  conceded  if 
that  were  true  the  fruits  of  eavesdropping 
had  to  be  banned  under  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment. But  he  followed  his  concession  quickly 
with  the  reminder  that  the  Court  had  ap- 
proved the  careful  use  of  electronic  surevil- 
lance  techniques  In  the  past  and  suggested 
that  the  majority  was  not  willing  to  make 
the  "precincts  of  the  home  or  office  .  .  .  sanc- 
tuaries where  the  law  can  never  reach."  The 
Court,  he  said,  only  wanted  the  use  of  these 
techniques  to  meet  "a  constitutional  stand- 
ard." The  New  York  statute  for  them  did  not 
meet  that  standard.  Had  It  been  drafted 
differently,  It  would  have  been  sustained.  Be- 
cause it  was  not,  it  had  to  be  struck  down. 
But  he  left  the  clear  impression  that  If  the 
statute  were  redrafted  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  the  majority  it  would  be  upheld. 

VI 

The  Court  has  thus  given  this  Body  the 
blueprint  for  a  constitutional  system  of  au- 
thorized electronic  surveillance.  Only  the 
question  of  legislative  will  remains.  One  ob- 
stacle to  that  will  Is  the  strange  position  of 
the  present  Attorney  General.  As  I  noted  at 
the  beginning  of  this  statement.  It  Is  ap- 
parently the  position  of  Mr.  Clark  and  others 
that  electronic  eavesdropping  Is  "neither 
effective  nor  highly  productive."  Testifying 
before  Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  he  suggested  that  this 
opinion  was  based  on  an  examination  of  the 
logs  kept  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation in  selected  organized  crime  cases  In 
which  under  previous  Departmental  direc- 
tion the  Bureau  had  employed  electronic  sur- 
veillance techniques.  These  logs  have  neither 
been  made  public  nor  made  available  to  this 
Body.  At  present  we  have  only  Mr.  Clark's 
word. 

What  I  have  Just  suggested,  of  course,  re- 
mains generally  true.  Summaries  of  some  of 
these  logs,  however,  have  become  public  dur- 
ing the  course  of  litigation  In  which  the  De- 
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partment  la  now  engaged.  Attached  as  an 
appendix  to  this  statement  Is  a  story  which 
appeared  In  the  Providence  Journal  of  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  on  May  20,  1967.  That 
article  reprints  verbatim  nine  "alrtels"  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  sum- 
marizing for  the  Washington  ofDce  of  the 
Bureau  Information  electronically  obtained 
by  the  Boston  office  of  the  Bureau. 

To  the  uninformed  reader  these  alrtels 
seem  relatively  meaningless.  To  make  them 
pregnant  with  significance.  It  takes  only  a 
little  familiarity  w:th  the  nature  of  orga- 
nized crime.  (See  generally  the  Task  Force 
Report:  Organized  Crime  (1967i  and  Orga- 
nized Crime  and  Illicit  Traffic  in  Narcotics,  S. 
Rep.  No.  72,  8&th  Cong.,  1st  Sesa.  ( 1965 )  (here- 
inafter cited  Rep.)  along  with  the  relevant 
supporting  hearings  (hereinafter  cited  Hi) 
When  you  have  this  familiarity,  the  Impact 
of  these  few  airtels  is  staggering. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  now  is  to  outline 
in  general  terms  what  these  alrtels  mean 
and  to  place  them  In  a  context  from  which 
the  Indispensable  character  of  electronic  sur- 
veillance techniques  to  any  serious  attack  on 
organized  crime  will  emerge. 

VII 

These  alrtels  were  disclosed  during  a  post- 
trial  hearing  in  a  ta.x  case  Involving  Ix}uis 
•'The  Fox"  TagUanetti.  a  member  of  La  Cosa 
Nostra.  {Rep.  44 1  His  crmiinal  activities  In- 
clude gambling,  robbery  and  burglary.  (H. 
551)  The  alrtels  are  summaries  of  dally  logs 
kept  by  Bureau  agents  of  conversation  picked 
up  on  an  electronic  device  used  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  strategic  Intelligence 
placed  by  the  Bureau  in  the  office  of  the  Na- 
tional Cigarette  Service,  a  vending  machine 
corporation,  located  at  188  .\twells  Ave..  In 
Providence.  Rhode  Island.  The  device  was 
placed  there  to  obtain  accurate  coverage  of 
the  activities  of  Raymond  Patrlarca,  the  head 
of  the  New  England  "family'  of  La  Cosa  Nos- 
tra and  a  member  of  its  national  ruling 
board,  the  "Commission  "  i  H.  567 1  Patrl- 
arca's  criminal  record  includes  con-.lctlons 
— during  his  younger  yenrs  before  he  ob- 
tained the  immunity  which  goes  with  suc- 
cess In  organized  crime— for  such  crimes  as 
armed  robbery,  arson  and  the  White  Slave 
Act.  The  decision  to  place  Patrlarca  under 
surveillance.  In  short  was  nor  without  justi- 
fication. His  associates  as  the  alrtels  show 
— Include  nearly  everv  hood  In  the  country 
who  has  graduated  from  the  drugstore  row- 
boy  stage,  and  his  criminal  activities — again 
confirmed  by  the  alrtels— run  the  full  g.imut 

The  device  was  in  operation  from  M.ircii 
1962  to  July  1965  The  ten  alrtels  made  pub- 
lic are  the  alrtels  from  this  period  in  which 
TagUanetti  was  mentioned  The  other  alrtels 
were  kept  confidential  by  the  Di-strict  Court 
What  Is  contained  in  them  can  only  be  in- 
ferred from  those  made  public 

vm 
What  then  in  broad  outline  does  a  careful 
analysU  of  these  ten  airttls  establish — out 
of  the  mouths  of  the  men  themselves — in  a 
context  in  which  there  was  no  reason  to 
lie? 

1.  That  there  is  -in  organization  called  La 
Cosa  Nostra  (10-20-64  '5:   10-22-64  •'7): 

2.  That  It  Is  headed  by  a  body  called  "the 
ConunlMlon"  (  10-20-64  '4  10-27-64  ^'3 
7&9): 

3.  That  It  Is  broken  up  Into  groups  called 
"families"   (9-13-63   "4  &   lO:    10-27-64  'ei; 

4.  That  families  are  headed  by  "bossea" 
(9-13-63  110;    10-27-64  \3) . 

5.  That  families  are  staffed  by  "under- 
bosses"  (9-13-63  '10) . 

6.  That  famillee  are  staffed  by  "caporeglne". 
I.e.,  lieutenants  ( 1-25-65  125 1 ; 

7.  ThAt  families  are  composed  of  members 
called  "soldiers"   1 10-27-64  '91; 

8.  That  the  Coirunlsston  can  rule  families 
in  the  absence  of  a  boss  1 9-13-63  !10). 

0.  That  the  Commission  makes  the  boss 
(9-13-63  110:  10-27-64  ^13  &  7); 


10.  That  the  Commission  must  approve 
new  members  i  9-13-63  "  '4  &  7  i ; 

11.  That  the  Commission  settles  disputes 
(10-27-64  "S  &  7); 

12.  That  the  Commission  holds  hearings 
(10-27-64*7)  ; 

13.  That  the  Commission  acts  by  voting 
(10-27-64 '7); 

14.  That  the  boss  of  a  family  engages  In 
the  following  activities : 

A.  he  intercedes  for  members  In  other 
groups  I  10-27-64  ''6  k 

B  he  orders  members  to  live  up  to  per- 
sonal obligations  I  10-27-64 'ID; 

C  he  orders  members  to  live  up  to  Illegal 
business  obligations  i  3-7-63  '4 ) ; 

D.  he  grants  or  withholds  permission  to 
operate  illegiil  bu-slnesses   1 1-26-65  '22); 

E.  he  settles  the  division  of  the  profits  of 
Illegal  businesses  i  1-26-65  '"23); 

P.  he  declares  when  necessary  "martial 
law"  (  1-26-65  "^41  i; 

G.  he  Is  kept  informed  of  the  Illegal  activi- 
ties of  his  iissoolates  (3-14-63  ''5  (Kidnap- 
ping);  10-20-64  "il   )  murder)); 

H.  he  arranges  ball   (4-16-63  tl  2  &  3); 

I  he  arranges  to  hold  Illegal  buslnese  dur- 
ing incarceration  I  lU-31-63  *  8); 

J.  He  can  delay  a  death  order  for  con- 
venience of  others  (  10-20-64  *,  7  i ; 

K  He  worries  about  liis  image  with  up- 
coming members   (10-31-63  "2); 

L.  he  has  contacts  with  the  legitimate 
world  which   permit   hjs  inrtuence  in: 

a.  affecting  the  decisions  of  state  attorneys 
general    )  1-26—65  •    2); 

b.  affecting  the  decision  of  high  ranking 
state  police  officials  dO-  31-63  H  10 1 ; 

c  affecting  the  granting  of  legflUmate 
llcenseB  i  l-2fr  65  ■  12;  ; 

d    affecting  parole  decisions   (4-16-63  ^  5); 

e.  affecting  probation  decisions  ( 1-28-65 
1  5); 

f.  affecUng  sentences  ( 10-31-63  "!  2) : 

15  That  the  boss  insulates  himself  from 
possible    criminal    investigation 

A.  Shows  concern  for  sclentlflc  Investiga- 
tion (4-16-66  •  6)  : 

B  uses  public  phones  1 10-31  63  '  1)  under 
special  arrangements  (1-26-65  *:  14); 

C  apfxjlntments  .ire  required  to  see  him 
i  1-26-65  •   14); 

16  That  members  are  referred  to  as  "a 
friend  of  ours  '  i  1-26  65  '  30)  , 

17.  That  members  are  brought  into  the 
orgamzation  by  a  ntual  (i)-  13  63  'I  4) : 

18  That  members  transfer  from  family  to 
family  (9-13-63  ■•  2;   10--20-64  1^  28); 

19  That  members  are  ordered  to  kill  dO- 
27-64  '10): 

20.  That  some  families  have  in  excess  of 
15u  members  ( 10-20-64  '  24  i : 

21.  That  a  family  of  120  Is  "small"  (10- 
20-64  '"25); 

22    That  the  organization  is  nation-wide: 

A.  Providence.  Rhode  Island; 

B    C:iicat{0,  Illinois  (9-13-63  17); 

C    -New  York.  New  York  (9-13-63  110); 

D.  Baltimore.  .M.iryland  (10-31-63  '8); 

E.  Washington.  DC.  I  10-31-63 '8); 
P    New  Je.-sey  (  10- '20-64  •:  1 1  i . 

G.   Boston   .Mass.ichusetts  (  1-26-65  15); 

H.   Mian^:.  Florida  (  1-26-65  '  17); 

I.  Philadelphia.      Pennsylvania       (1-26-65 

!119): 

23.  That  the  organization  Is  International, 

A.  Canada  (  10-2&-64  "  24)  : 

24.  That  members  are  Involved  In  the  fol- 
lowing illegal  activities 

A.  murder  (10-20  64  "1;  1-28-66  r'"S.  6,  7, 
&9:  10-27-64  ■■  10:  1-26-65  ■" ':  38-41)  : 

B.  kidnapping   (3-14-63   ""S); 

C.  extortion  il   26-65  '^30-37); 
D    fraud  .  10-20  64  '"3); 

E.  bribery  ( 1   28  65  12;   10-27-64  110); 

P    perjury   i  1   26  65  ''lOi; 

O.  loan  sharking  (10-20-64  ^27;  1-28-65 
""!:   1-36  65  '  3i. 

H  gambling  (4-16-63  1*:  10-31-63  "^8:  1- 
26-65  '"5.  1-26-65  '"'•20- 23):  and 


25.  That  members  are  Involved  In  the  fol- 
lowing  legal  activities: 

A.  gambling  (9-13-63  ""2); 

B.  labor  unions  (1-28-65  112;  2-12-6S 
■"■"2-3); 

C.  race  tracks  (10-20-64  1:7;  10-27-64  '112- 
13:  1-26-65  '3): 

D.  vending  machine  (10-20-64  13;  1-26-65 
""'18-19):   and 

E.  liquor  (3-7-66  '"2). 

.Among  those  with  whom  Patrlarca  had 
direct  or  Indirect  dealing  are  the  following: 

1.  Jerry  Angiulo — underboss  In  the  Pa- 
trlarca family  (H.  568) 

2.  John  Biele — a  caporeglma  In  the  Vlto 
Genovese  family  in  New  York  City  (H.  24fl) 

3.  Joseph  Bonanno — head  of  a  family  in 
New  York  City  (Rep.  30) 

4.  Anthony  Corallo — a  caporeglma  In  the 
Thomas  Lucchese  family  In  New  York  City 
(Rep.  24) 

5.  Eddie  Coco — a  caporeglma  In  the 
Thomas  Lucchese  family  In  New  York  City 
(H.  274) 

6.  Thomas  Eboli — acting  boss  in  the  Vlto 
Genove.se  family  In  New  York  City  (Rep.  20) 

7.  Patsy  Erra — "enforcer"  for  Mike  Cop- 
pola, a  caporeglma  in  the  Vlto  Genoveee 
family  In  New  York  City  (H.  248 1 

8.  Carlo  Gamhmo — head  of  family  In  New 
York  City  (Rep.  26)  successor  to  Albert 
An.istasU 

9.  Vifo  G'^norese  — head  of  family  in  New 
York  City  (Rep.  20)  successor  to  Prank 
Costello  and  Charles  Luciano. 

10.  Thomas  Lucchese — head  of  family  New 
York  City  (Rep.  24) 

11.  Salvatore  Mussachio — underboss  In 
the  Joseph  Profacl  family.  New  York  City 
(Rep.  28) 

12.  Sam  Rizzo — caporeglma  In  Steve  Mag- 
addlno  family,  Buffalo,  New  Y"ork  (H.  580) 

13.  Henry  Tamelo — 'messenger'  In  the 
Patrlarca  family  (H.  568) 

IX 

Prom  August  1960  until  June  1964.  I  was  a 
sp>eclal  prosecutor  in  the  Organized  Crime 
,^nd  Ricketeerlng  Section  of  the  Department 
of  Justice.  Nothing  In  the  routine  reports 
that  I  read  from  any  federal  agency  contained 
data  of  this  quantity  or  quality.  Apparently, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  was  not 
then  making  electronically  obtained  data  di- 
rectly available  to  Departmental  attorneys.  I 
read,  of  course,  general  Intelligence  reports, 
but  these  seldom  were  on  the  concrete  level 
of  these  alrtels.  and  they  could  not  be  used 
for  prtisecutlon  or  Investigation  purposes. 
The  investigation  reports  I  read  were  the 
prixluct  of  the  use  of  normal  Investigative 
methods  There  Is  just  simply  no  comparLson 
In  the  two  kinds  of  reports.  In  light  of  this.  I 
find  It  nothing  short  of  Incredible  that  Mr 
Clark  and  others  would  seriously  suggest  that 
the  use  of  electronic  surveillance  technique* 
Is  "neither  effective  nor  highly  productive." 

X 

Mr.  Clark  also  suggested  that  organized 
crime,  tliough  Important,  Is  a  ■'tiny  part"  of 
the  entire  crime  picture  I  would  also  like  to 
register  my  disagreement  with  this  sugges- 
tion. 

Mr.  Justice  Brandels  In  his  classic  dissent 
in  Olm.itead  v.  United  States  277  U.S.  438, 
485  (1928)  rightly  remarked:  "Our  govern- 
ment Is  the  potent,  the  omnipresent  teacher. 
For  good  or  for  HI.  It  teaches  the  whole  peo- 
ple by  Its  example."  Mr.  Justice  Brandels  then 
spoke  In  the  context  of  lawless  law  enforce- 
ment. There  is.  however,  another  way  in 
which  government  teaches  by  example.  Its 
failures,  too.  do  not  go  unnoticed  especially 
among  the  young,  who  watch  what  we  do  but 
seldom  listen  to  what  we  say.  Unlike  other 
successful  criminals  who  operate  outside  of 
an  organization  who  require  anonymity  for 
success,  the  top  men  In  organized  crime 
like  Raymond  Patrlarca — are  well  known 
both  to  law  enforcement  agencies  and  to  the 
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oubllc  Like  Patrlarca,  In  the  earlier  stages 
of  their  careers,  they  may  have  been  touched 
bv  the  law,  but  once  they  attain  a  top  posi- 
tion m  the  rackets  they  acquire  a  high  de- 
gree of  immunity  from  legal  accountability. 
The  statement  of  a  leading  worker  with  gang 
boys  long  ago  pointed  out  the  effect  of  this 

^  '■■When   a   noted   criminal   Is   caught,   the 
fact  IS  the  principal  topic  of  conversation 
among  my  boys.  They  and  others  lay  wagers 
as  to  how  long  It  will  be  before  the  criminal 
is  free  again,  how  long  It  wlU  be  before  his 
pull  gets  him  away  from  the  law.  The  young- 
sters soon  learn  who  are  the  politicians  who 
can  be  depended  upon  to  get  offenders  out  of 
trouble,  who  are  the  dive-keepers  who  are 
protected.  The  increasing  contempt  for  law  is 
due  to  the  corrupt  alliance  between  crime 
and  politics,  protected  vice,  pull  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  unemployment,  and  a 
general  soreness  against  the  world  produced 
by  these  conditions," 
(Quoted  In  Thrasher,  The  Gang  455  (1927) ) 
As  part  of  organized  crime,  an  ambitious 
young  man  knows  that  he  can  rise  from  body 
guard  to  a   power   In   the  community.  Roy 
French,  the  horse  trainer  who  got  word  to 
Patrlarca   to   help   him   get    a   license   as   a 
horsetralner    at    the    Rhode    Island    tracks 
kno-ws  something   about   our   society   today 
that  Mr.  Clark  does  not   (1-26-65  "  *"  12-13). 
The  man  who  contacted  Patrlarca  about  his 
labor  troubles   at   his   construction  sites   in 
Maine,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  knows 
something  about  our  society  today  that  Mr. 
Clark   does    not    (1-28-65    *  12).    Nick,    the 
yo'ung  man  who   got   Patrlarca   to   get   him 
membership  in  La  Cosa  Nostra  knows  some- 
tlilng  about  our  society  today  that  Mr.  ClarK 
does  not  1 9-13- 63  ""4-7). 

No  civilized  society  can  long  permit  the 
operation  within  it  of  an  underworld  organi- 
zation as  powerful  and  as  Immune  from  ac- 
countability as  La  Cosa  Nostra.  The  success 
story  of  this  group  Is  symbolic  of  the  break- 
down of  law  and  order  Increasingly  charac- 
teristic of  many  sectors  of  our  society.  To 
hold  the  allegiance  of  the  law-abiding,  so- 
ciety must  show  each  man  that  no  man  IE 
above  the  law.  The  President's  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administration 
of  Justice  summed  it  up  in  these  terms: 

"In  many  ways  organized  crime  Is  the  most 
sinister  kind  of  crime  In  America.  The  men 
who  control  it  have  become  rich  and  power- 
ful by  encouraging  the  needy  to  gamble,  by 
luring  the  troubled  to  destroy  themselves 
Wth  drugs,  by  extorting  the  profits  of  honest 
and  hardworking  businessmen,  by  collecting 
usury  from  those  in  financial  plight,  by 
maiming  or  murdering  those  who  oppose 
them,  by  bribing  those  who  are  sworn  to 
destroy  them.  Organized  crime  is  not  merely 
a  few  preying  upon  a  few.  In  a  very  real 
sense  It  Is  dedicated  to  subverting  not  only 
American  institutions,  but  the  very  decency 
and  integrity  that  are  the  most  cherished 
attributes  of  a  free  society.  As  the  leaders 
of  Cosa  Nostra  and  their  racketeering  allies 
pursue  their  conspiracy  unmolested  In  open 
and  continual  defiance  of  the  law,  they 
preach  a  sermon  that  all  too  many  Americans 
heed:  the  government  Is  for  sale;  lawlessness 
!»  the  road  to  wealth;  honesty  Is  a  pitfall 
and  morality  a  trap  for  suckers." 

{The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society: 

A  Report  by  the  President's  Commission  on 

Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of 

Justice  209    (1967)  ) 

This  Is  what  I  wish  Mr.  Clark  understood. 

XI 

The  Supreme  Court  has  now  handed  down 
the  blueprint  for  constitutional  electronic 
surveillance.  The  President's  Crime  Commis- 
sion has  called  for  legislative  action.  If  there 
Is  any  doubt  in  this  Body's  mind  of  need 
for  this  legislation.  I  suggest  that  the  doubt 
be  resolved  by  this  Body  calling  for  the  other 
alrtels  in  the  possession  of  the  Department 
of  Justice.  It  is  a  fair  Inference  if  Patrlarca 


was  under  surveillance  that  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  CommlBslon — 0  to  12  in  number 
(H.) — were  as  well.  The  Department  has 
found  It  in  the  public  Interest  to  disclose 
various  airtels  to  District  Courts  to  insure 
that  fair  trials  have  been  given  to  the  worse 
sort  of  hoodlums.  I  suggest  it  would  be 
equally  in  the  public  interest  to  disclose  all 
of  these  airtels  to  this  Body.  Examine  them 
for  yourself.  Make  your  own  Judgment  on 
the  clear  and  present  character  of  the  threat 
to  free  institutions  In  our  society  posed  by 
organized  crime.  See  for  yourself  if  electronic 
surveillance  techniques  are  the  Indispensable 
tools  knowledgeable  law  enforcement  officials 
say  they  are.  When  this  Is  done  1  have  no 
question  that  the  problem  of  legislative  will 
have  been  overcome. 
Thank  you. 

[From  the  Washington  Sunday  Star,  July  16, 

1967] 

OUK  Real  Need — A  Meaningfui.  War  on 

Crime 
The  misguided  effort  by  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark,  with  the  support  of  the  Pres- 
ident, to  discredit  and  outlaw  the  use  of 
wiretaps  and  electronic  devices  as  law-en- 
forcement weapons  is  collapsing  under  the 
weight  of  Its  own  absurdity. 

The  attorney  general  has  painted  himself 
Into  a  corner.  For  he  contends  on  the  one 
hand  that  electronic  devices,  and  the  same 
necessarily  goes  for  wiretaps,  are  neither 
necessary  for  the  public  safety  nor  effective 
Investigative  techniques.  On  the  other  hand 
he  argues  that  these  techniques  should  be 
used  only  in  the  national  security  field, 
''where  there  Is  a  direct  threat  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country." 

This  leaves  him  in  an  Impossible  position. 
For,  in  effect,  he  is  saying  one  of  two  things, 
neither  of  which  makes  sense.  One  Is  that 
these  techniques,  for  some  Inexplicable  rea- 
son, are  necessary  and  effective  In  the  inves- 
tigation of  national  security  cases,  but  are 
useless  In  dealing  with  other  seriotia  crimi- 
nal activities.  Or,  if  he  is  not  saying  this, 
then  he  must  be  contending  that  organized 
crime,  for  example,  is  not  "a  direct  threat  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country."  We  doubt  that 
he  would  serlovisly  try  to  defend  either  posi- 
tion, and  we  suspect  his  problem  is  that  he 
has  permitted  his  Judgment  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  an  emotional  bias  against  wire- 
taps and  bugs. 

Fortunately,  this  irrational  attitude  by 
the  leaders  of  the  administration's  "war  on 
crime"  is  meeting  with  strong  opposition. 

In  the  House,  an  administration  proposal 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  repealing  all 
state  laws  authorizing  court-approved  elec- 
tronic surveillance  by  law-enforcement 
agencies  appears  to  have  no  chance  of  pas- 
sage. This  Is  good.  Even  better,  is  the  emer- 
gence of  a  "Republican  Task  Force  on  Crime  " 
which  is  pushing  hard  for  a  bill  of  Its  own 
that  would  prohibit  wiretapping  and  elec- 
tronic bugging  "except  by  court-authorized 
federal,  state  and  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers engaged  in  the  investigation  and  preven- 
tion of  organized  crime  and  certain  other 
specified  crimes." 

This  group,  headed  by  'Virginia's  Repre- 
sentative Poff,  says  that  Its  bill,  backed  by 
the  Republican  leadership  and  some  20  other 
Republicans,  "represents  a  realistic  balancing 
of  the  protection  of  Individual  privacy  with 
the  needs  of  law  enforcement  to  combat  or- 
ganized crime."  We  think  the  bill,  introduced 
by  Ohio's  Representative  MoCulloch,  would 
do  precisely  that.  We  also  agree  with  this 
comment  by  Representative  Poff:  "A  free  so- 
ciety must  have  powers  to  identify,  arrest, 
search,  indict,  prosecute  and  punish  the  crim- 
inal. When  these  powers  are  properly  and 
wisely  exercised,  they  serve  In  themselves  to 
maintain  and  to  protect  the  freedoms  we 
cherish." 

We  realize,  of  course,  that  the  Republicans 
In  the  House  are  short  on  votes.  But  we  hope 


and  believe  that  the  McCulloch  bill,  or  some- 
thing akin  to  it,  ■will  attract  the  necessary 
Democratic  support. 

Things  are  also  stirring  over  on  the  Senate 

side. 

Senator  McClellan,  Democrat  of  Arkansas, 
opened  hearings  last  week  on  a  bill  of  his 
own  which  would  permit  court-authorized 
wiretaps,  and  also  on  a  measure  sponsored  by 
Republican  Senator  Hruska  of  Nebraska 
which  would  deal  in  similar  fashion  with  elec- 
tronic listening  devices. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  principal  witness  was 
Frank  S.  Hogan.  district  attorney  in  New 
York  County. 

Hogan  was  conducting  his  own  war  on 
crime  (with  remarkable  success)  when  Ram- 
sey Clark  was  wearing  short  pants  and  when 
Lyndon  Johnson,  as  a  new  congressman  from 
Texas,  was  still  trying  to  find  his  way  around 
the  Capitol. 

If  there  Is  any  man  In  this  country  who 
knows  what  is  required  to  conduct  a  mean- 
ingful "war  on  crime,"  especially  organized 
crime,  It  Is  Hogan.  The  long,  documented 
statement  which  he  submitted  to  the  Mc- 
Clellan subcommittee  made  mincemeat  out 
of  Clark's  arguments  concerning  wiretaps 
and  listening  devices.  It  would  be  a  great 
thing  If  the  attorney  general  and  the  Presi- 
dent would  take  time  to  read  the  statement. 
It  might  be  an  experience  which  would  serve 
to  pry  open  closed  minds.  Assuming,  how- 
ever, that  the  statement  will  not  be  widely 
read,  here  Is  Its  central  theme:  "I  have  served 
in  the  office  of  the  district  attorney  of  New 
York  County  for  32  years.  On  the  basis  of 
that  experience,  I  believe,  as  repeatedly  I  have 
stated,  that  telephonic  interception,  pursuant 
to  court  order  and  under  proper  safeguards, 
is  the  single  most  valuable  and  effective  weap- 
on in  the  arsenal  of  law  enforcement,  par- 
ticularly In  the  battle  against  organized 
crime."  ,,    . 

Organized  crime  In  all  of  Its  manifesta- 
tions is  a  sinister  and  rising  threat  to  the 
welfare  of  this  country.  Quite  possibly  the 
threat  which  it  poses  is  graver  and  more 
imminent  than  any  threat  in  the  national 
security  area.  For  organized  crime  tends  to 
destroy  the  whole  fabric  of  our  society. 

Let's  take  one  case  discussed  by  Hogan — 
a  ci^se  involving  the  narcotics  racket.  It  Is 
pertinent  because  It  has  a  special  relevance 
to  the  President's  war  on  crime. 

In  1960  Hogan's  office  broke  a  case  Involv- 
ing a  possession  and  sale  of  heroin  worth 
half  a  million  dollars.  It  was  wiretaps,  and 
wiretaps  alone,  which  made  this  possible. 
Without  this  weapon  it  would  have  been  Im- 
possible to  reach  the  people  at  the  top.  In 
this  Instance,  only  one  of  the  eight  men 
arrested  went  to  jail.  He  was  caught  with  the 
heroin  In  his  possession.  The  Indictments 
against  the  seven  others  had  to  be  dropped 
because  the  wiretap  evidence  which  would 
have  convicted  them  could  not  be  used 
under  a  Supreme  Court  decision. 

This  was  bad  enough.  But  what  about  the 
miserable  wretches,  the  people  often  con- 
demned to  a  slow  death,  who  are  hooked  on 
narcotics  by  the  men  at  the  higher  echelons 
who  operate  too  often  with  Imptuiity?  It  is 
these  people,  the  addicts,  who  commit  a  great 
many  of  this  country's  crimes  of  violence.  To 
satisfy  their  desperate  craving  for  drugs,  they 
rob,  yoke,  steal  and  burglarize.  These  addicts 
can  be  caught^-and  the  President  advocates 
spending  large  sums  of  money  to  Improve 
police  methods  of  catching  them.  But  how 
much  better  it  would  be,  how  much  more 
sense  it  would  make.  If  Messrs.  Johnson  and 
Clark  would  throw  their  support  behind  the 
weapons,  wiretaps  for  one,  that  are  needed 
to  take  out  of  circulation,  not  the  victims 
of  the  dope  racket,  but  the  vultures  who 
operate  It! 

Hogan  wound  up  his  testimony  by  saying 
that  he  thinks  It  Is  possible  to  draft  legisla- 
tion to  deal  with  organized  crime,  legisla- 
tion   authorizing    controlled    wiretaps    and 
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bugging,  which  would  survive  a  challenge  In 
the  Supreme  Court.  This  may  be  wtsMul 
thinking.  But  as  long  as  there  is  any  chance. 
CongreM  most  certainly  should  make  the 
effort.  And  the  time  to  make  It  Is  now- — 
not  after  the  untouchable  criminals  have 
made  life  intolerable  in  these  United  States. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  11,   19671 

Ik  tb*  Nation  :  Is  WraimiAPPiNc  Worth  It? 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washikgton-.  July  10  — Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark,  by  administrative  action,  has 
forbidden  all  wlretrapplng  and  virtually  all 
bugging  by  Federal  agents,  except  In  national 
security  cases.  Clairk  does  not  believe  these 
are  effective  tools  of  law  enforcement,  but 
some  who  do  are  .scheduled  to  make  their 
case  in  hearings  before  Senator  McClellan's 
subcommittee  this  week 

Clark  and  President  Johnson  have  pro- 
posed legislation  that  would  outlaw  all  wire- 
tapping and  bugging  by  anybody  except  Fed- 
eral agents  In  national  security  cases.  An- 
other bill,  drafted  by  G.  R  Blakey  of  the 
Notre  Dame  Law  School  and  tomorrow's  first 
witness,  would  set  up  procedures  for  author- 
ized eavesdropping  by  Federal  and  state 
agents  as  a  weapon  against  serious  crime. 

CtraBS   IN    PROSPECT 

No  one  seriously  defends  wiretapping  or 
bugging  by  private  parties  or  by  unauthor- 
ized policemen,  and  It  is  likely  that  these 
practices,  the  divulging  of  anything  learned 
by  them,  and  the  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  equipment  that  makes  them  pos- 
sible, will  be  entirely  prohibited 

The  real  question  is  the  extent  to  which 
the  police  and  Federal  agents  should  be  au- 
thorized to  use  either  practice  In  criminal 
law  enforcement  An  answer  requires  a  deter- 
mination whether  these  practices  are  good 
law-enforcement  tools,  and  whether  they  can 
be  administered  without  abuse. 

thk  most  v.iluable  we.\pon 

District  Attorney  Frank  Hogan  of  New  York 
is  convinced  that  they  are  and  they  can  He 
told  the  New  York  Suite  Constitutional  Con- 
vention on  June  7  that  wiretrapplng  was  his 
"single  most  valuable  and  elective  weapon 
.  .  .  particularly  at;ainst  organized  crime  " 
He  denied,  however,  wholesale  use  of  this 
weapon. 

In  New  York  County  m  1966,  Hogan  said 
about  65,000  criminal  matters  had  arisen,  but 
only  73  wlretrap  orders  were  obtained  (and 
36  renewals  of  such  orders)  As  for  effective- 
ness, he  said  that  In  the  ten  years  before 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  In  1958  that  wire- 
tap evidence  was  Inadmissible,  his  office  had 
legally  made  733  wiretap  Installations,  caused 
465  arrests  on  the  evidence  obtained,  and 
secured  364  convictions. 

Most  of  these  convictions  were  In  the  areas 
of  organized  crime  and  racketeering,  and 
Hogan  contended  that  the  peculiar  nature 
of  these  activities — highly  organized,  highly 
secret,  highly  efficient — made  wiretap  evi- 
dence the  only  effective  weapon  against 
them. 

He  also  made  the  telling  point  that  not 
even  Ramsey  Clark  wants  to  outlaw  wire- 
tapping In  national  security  cases;  this. 
Hogan  contended,  was  "tantamount  to  a 
concession  that  wire  Interception  and  eaves- 
dropping arc  essential  weapons  of  detection 
against  elaborate,  organized  criminal 
conspiracies." 

Hogan  also  said  Investigating  committees 
had  found  no  abuses  of  eavesdropping  pnc- 
tlces  by  his  office  and  that  the  rights  of  In- 
dividuals had  never  been  Invaded  or  abused. 

SOME    ABUSES 

Yet.  only  a  week  after  this  testimony  the 
Supreme  Court  found  that  what  he  had 
called  New  York's  "model"  eavesdropping  law 
authorlied  "general"  rather  than  specific 
aearch  warrants,  did  not  require  the  police 
to  specify  the  crime  being  Investigated,  and 


did  not  require  the    bug"  to  be  removed  once 
the  evidence  sought  had  been  found. 

The  Court  made  it  doubtful  that  bugging 
could  ever  square  with  its  Inierpretiitloi;  of 
the  Fourth  Amendment,  which  limits  police 
searches.  It  apparently  required,  for  In- 
suince,  that  the  criminal  to  be  bugged 
would  have  to  be  notltled  of  the  auditory 
"search"  of  his  premises. 

UNl^WrUL    BVCGINO 

As  for  wiretapping,  whatever  Hogan's  ex- 
perience. Federal  agents  have  been  accused 
of  tapping  and  b'agglng  without  authoriza- 
tion, cases  have  been  thrown  out  of  court 
because  of  It,  ar.d  not  long  ago  J  Edgar 
Hoover  and  former  Attorney  General  Robert 
Kennedy  disputed  publicly  as  to  whether 
Hoover's  G-men  had  eavesdrv>pped  without 
even  Kennedy's  knowledge 

Frank  Hogan  and  others  may  be  right  that 
effective  law  enforcement  needs  authorized 
eavesdropping,  Ramsey  Cl.'irk  to  the  con- 
trary But  they  have  yet  to  show.  In  the  Mc- 
Clellan  hearings  or  elsewhere,  that  any  set 
of  controls  can  guarantee  that  eavesdropping 
will  not  be  abused  by  zealous  or  careless  law 
agencies;  and  that  this  practice  is  so  essen- 
tial to  the  public  safety  that  the  risk  has  to 
be  taken  anyway. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July   13.   1967 1 
Crime  in  Westchester — The  Roots  of  Or- 
ganized  Racketeering  Run   Deep  in   Sub- 
urban Life  and  Stress 

(By  Charles  Grutzner) 
To  New  Yorkers  accustomed  to  thinking 
of  the  suburbs  In  terms  of  tranquil,  green- 
carpeted  homes  occupied  by  executives  and 
their  well-groomed  wives  and  advantaged 
children,  recent  disclosures  of  deep  under- 
world penetration  In  Westchester  County 
come  as  an  image-wrenching  surprise.  How 
could  organized  crime  gain  such  a  foothold 
In  an  area  supposed  to  be  free  of  the  ills 
of  the  cities''  the  fact  is  th,it  many  of  these 
Ills — blight,  congestion,  poverty,  ghettolza- 
tton  and  corruption — have  moved  to  the  sub- 
urbs on  the  crest  of  the  vast  waves  of  mi- 
grants who  fled  the  cities  in  the  l:\sx.  two 
decades. 

Organized  crime  has  moved  with  them.  The 
transplanted  horse  player  looked  for  a  new 
bookie;  the  newly  arrived  numbers  player 
sought  out  the  nearest  store  to  drop  his  bet. 
Bookies,  numbers  .>perators.  narcotics  ped- 
dlers and  loansharks  all  flourished  in  the 
service  of  their  new  clients,  and  as  the  Ille- 
gal take  and  the  suburbs  both  swelled,  blg- 
tlme  racketeers  began  moving  into  the  areas 
outside  the  city  and  its  highly  organized  law 
enforcement  system. 

Once  the  gamblers,  narcotics  sellers  and 
loansharks  gain  a  place  in  a  community,  the 
course  of  organized  crime  Is  set:  It  moves  to 
take  over,  wholly  or  in  partnership  by  in- 
vestment, muscle  or  overt  terror,  whatever 
illegitimate  business  It  can  reach  Then  It 
reaches  for  legitimate  business 

AN    INDUSTRY    TAKEOVER 

This  was  illustrated  when  Federal  Investi- 
gators disclosed  recently  that  90  per  cent  of 
the  private  garbage  and  trade  waste  dl.spos.il 
in  Westchester  was  in  the  grip  of  members  of 
the  powerful  Genovese  and  Gamblno  fami- 
lies of  the  Maha. 

The  capture  of  the  waste  carting  Industry 
In  Westchester  by  Mafia  forces  was  no  over- 
night phenomenon  It  was  a  process  that 
had  gone  on  for  15  years  and  was  accom- 
panied by  such  acts  of  terrorism  as  the  burn- 
ing of  trucks  and  the  dumping  of  varnish 
Into  the  gas  tanks  of  trucks  owned  by  those 
who  resisted.  Today,  there  are  only  about 
a  half-dozen  truly  Independent  cartage  com- 
panies left  In  Westchester. 

To  a  lesser  degree  than  In  the  waste  dls- 
posil  Industry.  Mafia  gangsters  hrive  muscled 
their  way  Into  established  bars,  restaurants 
and  nightclubs  and  drained  off  their  profits. 


There  Is  nothing  unusual  in  the  way  that 
organized  crime  has  taken  root  In  West- 
chester. The  same  kind  of  operations  ha* 
been,  and,  in  some  cases,  still  Is  carried  on  Ic 
Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties,  In  Northern 
New  Jersey,  and  in  a  few  of  the  urbanized 
areas  of  Connecticut — directed  in  many  cases 
by  the  same  Maha  families  who  are  involved 
in  Westchester  crime. 

AN    IMPORTANT    OUTCRY 

In  some  suburbs,  however,  the  racket  op- 
erations are  neither  fis  open  nor  as  blatant 
as  in  parts  of  Westchester,  largely  because 
local  law  enforcement  has  been  more  vigor- 
ous and  effective  in  seme  communities  than 
In  others. 

Attention  was  first  focused  in  Westchester 
principally  because  an  important  outcrv 
against  criminal  Influence  in  the  suburbs  wm 
made  In  the  Westchester  city  of  Mount  Ver- 
non. 

The  outcry  took  the  form  of  a  dramatic 
gesture  by  Prof.  Bert  E.  Swanson,  a  Sarah 
LawTence  College  political  sociologist,  who 
had  been  meeting  every  two  weeks  for  more 
than  two  years  with  residents  Interested  Ic 
finding  remedies  for  some  of  the  county's 
commvinity  problems.  On  June  19  Professor 
Swanson,  called  off  further  meetings  and 
charged  that  projects  for  betterment  of  that 
city  had  been  torpedoed  by  the  forces  of  orga- 
nized crime. 

Asked  about  Professor  Swanson's  charges, 
United  States  Attorney  Robert  K.  Morgen- 
thau,  whose  area  of  responsibility  for  Investi- 
gating and  prosecuting  violations  of  Federal 
law  Includes  W^estchester,  said  that  the  coun- 
ty was  "one  of  the  major  problem  areas"  for 
effective  law  enforcement.  He  also  declared 
that  conditions  in  Westchester  were  sympto- 
matic of  the  way  In  which  the  underworld 
had  established  Itself  In  force  In  suburban 
areas. 

REACTIONS  ARE    MIXED 

At  the  same  time,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice let  it  be  known  that  It  was  investigating 
organized  crime  In  the  suburbs  of  metropoli- 
tan areas  across  the  nation  and  had  beer, 
doing  so  for  some  time. 

In  Westchester,  there  were  mixed  reac- 
tions to  the  disclosures  of  organized  crime 
Some  local  officials,  who  had  been  complacent 
about  the  open  gambling,  were  critical  of 
Professor  Swanson.  Mr.  Morgenthau  and  the 
press  for  their  public  disclosures.  A  chain  of 
Westchester  newspapers  and  a  New  Rochelle 
radio  station  launched  attacks  upon  the 
sources  of  information. 

Said  Edwin  G.  Michaellan.  the  County 
Executive: 

"I  think  we  have  a  clean  county.  If  there 
is  any  evidence  of  organized  crime  Mi 
Morgenthau  should  present  It  to  the  proper 
law  enforcement  officials." 

Westchester  District  Attorney  Leonard 
Rubenfeld  conceded  that  bockmaking  and 
policy  gambling  were  problems  In  the  county. 
"but  no  more  so  than  anywhere  else  " 

A  short  time  later,  however.  Mr.  Ruben- 
feld's  Investigators  arrested  an  officer  of  a 
Mamaroneck  and  New  Rochelle  garbage  col- 
lection company  on  charges  of  threatening 
and  Intimidating  a  competitor.  They  also 
seized  five  men  on  charges  of  running  a  mll- 
Uon-dollar-a-year  gambling  operation  out  of 
a  Mount  Vernon  gasoline  station 

Mr.  Rubenfeld  said  the  garbage  company 
official  was  a  member  of  a  family  with  hlgb 
underworld  connections  and  described  the 
men  arrested  In  the  gambling  raid  as  having 
strong  Mafia  ties 

BABY-CARRLAGE    SLEtTTHINC 

Although  some  community  leaders  resented 
the  disclosures  of  crime  In  Westchester,  two 
ministers — one  in  Mount  'Vernon  and  another 
In  New  Rochelle  applauded  the  publicity. 
Members  of  their  flocks — Including  houae- 
wlves  who  said  they  had  snapped  photograph* 
of  gambling  transactions  with  cameras  bid- 
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den  under  the  bonnets  of  their  baby  car- 
riages—provided Mr.  Morgenthau  with  evi- 
dence of  crime  in  their  area. 

Xhe  hostility  by  some  toward  the  disclo- 
sures of  criminal  Influence  and  the  apathy  by 
many  more  provide  a  slgniflcant  clue  to  the 
success  of  the  underworld  In  the  suburbs. 

Many  public  ofHclals  prefer  to  close  their 
eves  to  any  distiublng  problem  that  might 
•  rock  the  boat"  of  suburban  life.  And  many 
suburbanites  prefer  to  Ignore  such  problems 
as  long  as  they  do  not  Intrude  on  their  own 
comfortable  neighborhoods. 

•They  don't  care  how  much  gambling  goes 
on  around  Mount  Vernon's  Third  Street  as 
long  as  their  own  street  Is  kept  free  of  mug- 
gers, drunks  and  housebreakers,"  said  one 
churchman. 

APATHY  IS  SCORED 

A  similar  view  was  expressed  strongly  by 
Jacob  J.  Grumet,  a  member  of  the  State  In- 
vestigation Commission.  The  commission, 
after  a  long  investigation  of  local  law  en- 
forcement in  Westchester,  reported  In  1964 
that  gambling  was  wide  open  and  that  there 
was  laxity  and  police  corruption  In  many  of 
the  39  separate  police  forces  In  the  county. 

Publication  of  the  commission's  report 
forced  the  ouster  of  some  policemen  and  led 
to  the  defeat  of  a  few  administrations  In  local 
elections.  But  some  of  the  suspected  police 
officers  have  since  been  promoted,  some  re- 
pudiated politicians  have  since  been  returned 
to  office,  gambling  Is  as  wide  open  as  before 
and  inroads  have  been  made  In  other  areas 
of  criminal  activity. 

"If  the  public  keeps  electing  the  same  kind 
of  corrupt  officials  it  can't  expect  good  law 
enforcement."  Mr.  Grumet  declared. 

The  principal  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mission's 1964  report  was  for  the  creation  of 
a  county  police  department.  Nothing  came 
of  It.  Westchester  still  has  39  separate  police 
forces,  most  free  of  corruption  and  some 
alert  to  the  menace  of  organized  racketeering. 

(From  Life  magazine,  Apr.  21,  1967 1 
Ways  To  Control  Snooping 

The  President's  Crime  Commission,  eying 
the  gray,  unmarked  terrain  of  legislation  reg- 
ulating the  use  of  eavesdropping  devices,  was 
outraged.  "The  status  of  the  law  with  re- 
spect to  wiretapping  and  bugging,"  said  the 
commission's  report.  "Is  Intolerable.  It  serves 
the  interests  neither  of  privacy  nor  of  law 
enforcement.  One  way  or  the  other,  the  pres- 
ent controversy  must  be  resolved." 

Indeed  it  must.  We  have  edged  Into  the 
electronic  age  without  firm  guidelines  on 
snooping — either  In  regard  to  wiretapping, 
which  Involves  overhearing  telephone  calls, 
or  bugging,  the  use  of  planted  listening  de- 
vices. Except  for  an  ambiguous  law  passed 
33  years  ago,  when  gimmicks  common  today 
were  still  In  the  back  of  some  prodigy's  mind. 
Congress  has  enacted  no  legislation  in  the 
field.  Except  for  a  few  rulings  on  tangential 
questions  skirting  the  central  Issue  of 
whether,  or  when,  eavesdropping  Is  permis- 
sible, the  Supreme  Court  hasn't  been  much 
help.  The  result  is  a  moral  and  legal  vacuum, 
within  which  the  partisans  of  stiff  law  en- 
forcement and  those  who  fear  our  liberties 
are  being  Ignored  snipe  away  at  each  other. 

Most  of  the  nation's  lawmen  believe  eaves- 
dropping techniques  are  vital  tools  In  their 
constant  combat  against  organized  crime. 
"If  wiretapping  is  lost."  says  Eliot  Lumbart, 
Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller's  special  assist- 
ant counsel  for  law  enforcement,  "we  ■will 
lose  the  most  Important  and  effective  source 
of  Information — that  we  wouldn't  get  other- 
wise—in the  most  difficult  kinds  of  cases. 
Without  that  Source,  we  practically  give  an 
immunity  bath  to  the  really  sophisticated 
operators."  New  York  District  Attorney  Frank 
Hogan,  who  has  been  more  successful  than 
most  in  nailing  blg-tlme  hoods,  has  called 
electronic  surveillance  "the  single  most  val- 
uable weapon"  against  organized  crime. 


But  If  lawmen  have  the  power  to  tap  wires 
and  bug  room&  of  people  they  believe  guilty, 
what  Is  to  prevent  them  from  overhearing 
the  private  words  of  the  Innocent?  Who  has 
the  right  to  overhear,  and  for  what  purpose? 
And  If  such  eavesdropping  la  permitted,  how 
should  It  be  limited  or  controlled?  "We  act 
differently  If  we  believe  we  are  being  ob- 
served," Vice  President  Humphrey  has  writ- 
ten. "If  we  can  never  be  sure  whether  or  not 
we  are  being  watched  and  listened  to,  all 
our  actions  will  be  altered  and  our  very 
character  will  change."  Associate  Justice  Wil- 
liam Brennan  has  limned  another  threat: 
'Electronic  aids  add  a  wholly  new  dimension 
to  eavesdropping.  They  make  It  more  pene- 
trating, more  Indiscriminate,  more  truly  ob- 
noxious to  a  free  society.  Electronic  surveil- 
lance, in  fact,  makes  the  police  omniscient; 
and  police  omniscience  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  tools  of  tyranny." 

A  majority  of  the  Crime  Commission  mem- 
bers favored  a  law  granting  "carefully  cir- 
cumscribed" surveillance  authority  to  law 
officers.  President  Johnson  is  backing  a  bill 
making  all  surveillance  illegal  except  cases 
Involving  national  security  or  where  one 
party  to  a  conversation  consents  to  the  in- 
trusion. The  Supreme  Court  is  also  due  to 
weigh  In  soon  vrtth  a  decision  on  a  New  York 
statute  permitting  eavesdropping  by  court 
order. 

Professor  Alan  Westln  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, a  widely  recognized  expert  on  the 
subject,  has  another  plan.  It  permits  spec- 
ified state  and  federal  authorities  to  use  sur- 
veillance techniques  in  narrowly  limited  cir- 
cumstances. At  the  same  time  Westln's 
proposal  would  make  it  a  crime  for  any  pri- 
vate individual  or  organization,  from  a  de- 
tective working  on  a  divorce  case  to  a  cor- 
poration spying  on  its  competitors,  to  use 
snooping  devices. 

Westln  would  give  the  authority  to  eaves- 
drop only  to  prosecutors,  attorneys  general 
and  a  limited  number  of  federal  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  FBI.  Before  a  court  could  grant 
such  authority,  speciflc  cause  to  believe  that 
snooping  would  provide  evidence  of  a  major 
crime — either  a  crime  already  committed  or 
one  being  planned — would  have  to  be  pre- 
sented. Federal  authorities  could  tap  or  bug 
only  In  cases  of  kidnaping,  specified  crimes 
involving  national  security  and  "when  di- 
rectly necessary  to  prevent  the  taking  of  a 
life  by  criminal  violence" — leaving  determi- 
nation to  the  courts.  Evidence  obtained  by 
snooping  on  privileged  conversations,  such  as 
husband-wife  or  lawyer-client,  would  be  in- 
admissible. And  violation  of  any  of  the  re- 
strictions could  be  punished  by  a  prison  term 
of  one  to  three  years. 

Westin's  proposal  Is  a  solid  and  carefully 
thought-out  approach.  It  may  be  a  little 
tough  on  lawmen;  the  list  of  crimes,  for  ex- 
ample, might  be  expanded  to  Include  other 
felonies,  particularly  those  Involving  orga- 
nized crime.  And  some  provision  might  be 
made  to  permit  listening  In  on  the  trlbvmals 
of  organized  crime  where  there  Is  cause  to 
believe  major  crimes  are  being  discussed  or 
planned. 

Stringent  Insistence  on  prior  court  approval 
is  necessary,  however,  and  Westln  offers  the 
basis  for  controls  which  wo'uld  prevent  wan- 
ton assaults  on  privacy  without  (hopefully) 
hamstringing  lawmen. 


the  last  straw.  The  attorney  general  surely 
would  not  have  sounded  this  call  for  retreat 
without  the  approval  of  the  President.  So  one 
is  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  war  on 
crime  Is  a  phony  war,  and  that  all  of  the 
President's  high-flown  speeches,  not  to  men- 
tion the  attorney  general's  rhetorical  con- 
tributions, have  been  nothing  more  than 
wordy  exercises  designed  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  this  administration's  heart  is  not  In  Its 
so-called  war. 

The  attorney  general's  new  regulations  go 
well  beyond  the  restrictions  on  wiretaps  and 
bugging  Imposed  two  years  ago  by  the  Presi- 
dent. They  forbid  law-enforcement  practices 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  not  yet  out- 
lawed. A  suspicious  soul  might  think  that 
they  are  an  invitation  to  the  court  to  go 
farther  than  It  has  up  to  this  time — and  this 
may  not  be  lost  upon  the  "liberal"  Judicial 
majority. 

Ramsey  Clark  obviously  has  a  thing  about 
wiretaps  and  bugging.  He  thinks  they  are  a 
waste  of  manpower.  He  has  testified  that 
they  are  "abhorrent"  devices.  He  says  that 
all  of  his  experience  shows  that  electronic 
surveillance  (he  has  had  very  little  experi- 
ence in  criminal  law  enforcement)  is  not 
necessary  for  the  public  safety,  Is  not  a  de- 
sirable or  effective  investigative  technique, 
and  that  these  abhorrent  devices  should  be 
used  only  in  the  national  security  field.  He 
has  never  explained  why  wiretaps  and  bugs 
are  essential  in  national  security  cases  but 
useless  against  organized  crime.  Of  course 
he  cannot  come  up  with  any  rational 
explanation. 

Let's  turn  to  another  witness.  FYank  S. 
Hogan,  New  York  County  district  attorney, 
has  been  in  the  front  line  of  the  war  on  crime 
for  27  years.  He  told  the  President's  Crime 
Commission:  Electronic  surveillance  is  the 
single  most  valuable  weapon  In  law  enforce- 
ment's fight  against  organized  crime.  ...  It 
has  permitted  us  to  undertake  major  in- 
vestigations of  organized  crime.  Without  It, 
and  I  confine  myself  to  top  figures  in  the 
underworld,  my  own  office  could  not  have 
convicted  Charles  "Lucky"  Luciano,  Jimmy 
Hines,  Louis  "Lepke"  Buchalter,  Jacob 
"Gurrah"  Shapiro,  Joseph  "Socks"  Lanza, 
George  Scallse,  Frank  Erickson,  John  "Dlo" 
Dloguardl,  and  Frank  Carbo. 

Well,  there  it  is.  Take  your  choice.  Frank 
S.  Hogan,  who  has  sent  scores  of  vicious 
hoodlums  to  Jail,  Is  quite  willing  to  use  the 
"abhorrent"  eavesdropping  weapon  In  his 
war  on  crime.  He  thinks  it  Is  an  essential 
weapon.  Ramsey  Clark  and  Lyndon  Johnson 
are  not  willing.  They  would  prefer  to  con- 
duct their  war  with  speeches  at  twenty  paces. 
And,  in  consequence,  this  war  is  one  which 
organized  crime  will  surely  win  and  which 
the  American  people,  the  ultimate  vicUmB, 
will  surely  lose. 


(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  July  12, 

1967] 

Phont  "Wax  on  Cbime 

There  comes  a  time  when  a  spade  should 
be  called  a  spade,  and  there  also  comes  a 
times  when  a  phony  wax  shovOd  be  called  a 
phony  war.  That  time  has  been  reached  In 
Lyndon  Johnson's  much-touted  and  loudly- 
heralded  "war  on  crime." 

The  sweeping — and  they  are  sweeping — 
regulations  Just  put  out  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ramsey  Clark  restricting  the  use  of 
wiretaps  and  electronic  listening  devices  are 


[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

JtUy  4,  1967] 

Crime:  Justice  Department 

William  O.  Blttman,  who  successfully 
prosecuted  Jimmy  Hoffa  and  Bobby  Baker 
for  the  Department  of  Justice,  is  in  a  position 
to  speak  with  authority  on  techniques  which 
are  effective  in  law-enforcement  efforts.  And 
now  that  he  has  left  the  department  ...  he 
has  had  some  interesting  things  to  say  about 
the  use  of  electronic  devices  in  dealing  with 
crime  .  .  . 

Blttman  is  in  fundamental  disagreement 
with  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark,  who 
has  bald  that  eavesdropping  by  the  federal 
government  is  both  ineffective  and  a  waste 
of  manpower.  Blttman  says  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion in  his  mind  that  "the  use  of  certain 
electrical  devices  would  be  of  great  help  in 
fighting  organized  crime  in  this  country  if 
the  Information  obtained  could  be  used  as 
evidence."  He  also  says  wi  are  losing  the 
battle  against  organized  crime,  "and  I  don't 
think  we  should  deny  reputable  law  enforce- 
ment any  legitimate  tool." 
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CuouE  SATS  Risx  IN  Chime  Is  Small — At- 
TOEJJXT  GENEaAL  Declares  ■Theke  Is  No 
Wav«" 

(By  Sidney  E.  Zlon) 

Attorney  General  R-imsey  Clark  said  yes- 
terday that  he  did  not  believe  there  waa  a 
crime  wave  In  the  nation. 

"The  level  of  cnme  has  risen  a  little  bit." 
I4r.  Clark  said,  "but  there  la  no  wave  of 
crime  In  the  country." 

Mr.  Clark  gave  this  assessment  in  an  in- 
terview here  after  addressing  a  luncheon 
meetiiig  of  the  N.A.A.CP.  Legal  Defense  and 
Educational  Fund.  Inc.,  at  the  Americana 
Hotel. 

Asked  about  official  statistics  that  indicate 
substantial  Increases  in  the  crime  rate  yearly. 
the  Attorney  General  said  "We  do  ourselves 
a  great  disservice  with  statistics." 

Thus,  he  said,  it  Is  "quite  clear,"  despite 
Impressions  to  the  contr  iry.  "th^it  the  murder 
rate  has  decUned  steadily  since  the  1930's." 
from  7.8  slaylngs  per  lOO.OOO  population  to 
5.4  last  year. 

MOST     ACCXTRATELT     REPORTED 

"The  fact  is."  Mr.  Clark  said,  "that  murder 
Is  the  crime  most  accurately  reported,  so  we 
can  make  comparisons  with  the  past." 

The  Attorney  General  said  he  met  with 
police  chiefs  from  14  major  cities  on  Wednes- 
day and  that  they  generally  reported  a  slight 
increase  In  crime 

"One  city  was  up  1  per  cent  from  last  year, 
but  last  year  they  had  been  down  1  per  cent 
from  the  year  before."  he  said 

Mr.  Clark  said  that  despite  President 
Johnson's  nearly  total  ban  on  wlret.ipplng 
and  bugging  imposed  In  July,  1965.  the  De- 
partment of  Justice's  prosecutions  against 
organized  crime  were  now  "at  an  all-time 
hlgh.- 

He  said  that  in  the  fiscal  year  following 
the  President's  order,  which  banned  all  elec- 
tronic eavesdropping  In  Federal  cases  except 
where  the  natlon.^1  security  was  directly  en- 
dangered, organlzed-crlme  prosecutions  went 
up  30  per  cent. 

"With  the  rarest  exceptions."  iAr  Clark 
said,  "we  have  found  that  electronic  sur- 
veillance was  unnecessary,  either  in  obt.ilnlng 
direct  evidence  of  crime  or  In  developing 
leads." 

He  has  concluded,  he  sild.  that  electronic 
eavesdropping  Is  "neither  effective  nor  highly 
productive." 

The  Attorney  General  said  that  organized 
crime  was  a  "tiny  part"  of  the  entire  crime 
picture,  though  an  Import.int  one 

In  his  speech  to  the  Legal  Defense  Fund 
luncheon,  which  was  In  honor  of  the  13th 
anniversary  of  the  Supreme  Court's  desegre- 
gation decision.  Mr  Clark  noted  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  that  ruling  nearly  half  a  million 
Negro  students  were  enrolled  In  schools  with 
white  students  In  the  U  Southern  states 

"What  greater  transformation  effected  by 
the  rule  of  law  does  history  reveal?"  he  said 

Otm.OOK     ON     RIGHTS 

In  a  panel  discussion  at  the  luncheon 
meeting,  the  proepecta  for  the  civil  rights 
movement  were  reviewed  by  Saul  D.  AUnsky, 
executive  director  of  the  Industrial  Areas 
Foundation:  Mr.  Kenneth  B  Clark,  president 
of  the  Metropolitan  Applied  Research  Cen- 
ter, and  Bayard  Ru» -.  executive  director 

of  the  —  Philip  Randolph  Institute 

"We  are  fine  at  demonstrating  nnd  pro- 
testing." Mr.  AUnsky  said  'But  we  don't  yet 
have  the  organization  to  compel  the  power 
structure  to  follow  through  on  the  conces- 
sions they  make.  It's  as  though  a  labor  union 
won  a  eoatract.  then  dissolved  and  expected 
the  employer  to  live  up  to  the  agreement." 

[Vrom  the  Providence  (Rl.)   Journal. 
BAay  ao.  1967) 
Th»   TsoLiAWXTn    Case:    What    the    "Bcg" 
Told  at   168  At-wells  AvENfx 
Chief  Judge  Edward  W    Day  of  US    Dis- 
trict   Court    has    reeerved    decision     as     to 


whether  evidence  In  the  Income  tax  evasion 
conviction  of  Louis  "The  Fox"  TagUanettl  In 
April.  1966,  was  tainted  by  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  "bugging"  of  the  office  of  a 
"close  associate" 

In  seven  days  of  court  hearings  which 
ended  last  Thursday,  evidence  was  adduced 
that  the  electronic  surveillance  w.is  main- 
tained by  the  FBI  on  a  dally  basis  from 
March.  1962,  to  July.  1965.  and  that  the 
microphone  was  planted  at  168  Atwells  Ave. 
to  monitor  conversations  In  the  office  of 
National  Cigarette  Service. 

It  was  further  testified  during  the  hearing 
that  Elaymond  L.  S.  Patrlarca  and  Philip 
Carrozza  are  the  "principals  "  In  National 
Cigarette  Service. 

During  TagUanettl's  trial  13  months  ago. 
Patriarca,  summoned  by  the  government,  had 
testified  that  he  was  a  "partner"  with  Car- 
rozza In  National  Cigarette  Service  and  that 
TagUanettl  w.ls  a  "good  will"  man  who  got 
the  firm  m my  "locations"  for  Its  clg.irette 
vending  machines 

TagUanettl  was  found  guilty  by  a  Jury  of 
evading  income  taxes  In  the  years  1956 
through  1958.  Last  September.  Judge  Day 
sentenced  him  to  seven  months  ar.d  a  $3,000 
fine.  TagUanettl  apfjealed.  which  stayed  the 
sentence. 

'vVhile  the  appeal  was  pending  be'ure  the 
Circuit  Court  at  Boston,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment came  forward  last  December  and  volun- 
teered that  the  FBI  had  'bugged"  the  place 
of  business  of  a  close  associate"  of  TagUa- 
nettl The  Justice  Department  said  no  fruits 
of  the  microphone  surveillance  had  tainted 
the  income  tax  case  but  asked  the  court  to 
decide. 

The  Circuit  Court  rejected  a  defense  mo- 
tion for  a  new  trial,  remanded  the  case  to 
Jud?e  Day  on  the  narrow  issue  of  whether 
the  evidence  had  been  tainted  and  said  that 
If  he  could  not  determine  this  issue  after 
a  hearing,  he  could  order  a  new  trial. 

Judge  Day  began  hearings  on  May  9.  When 
they  were  concluded  la.st  Thursday  after 
seven  court  days,  he  gave  defense  counsel 
until  June  15  to  file  a  brief  and  the  govern- 
ment until  July  15  to  file  an  answering  brief. 

At  the  outset  of  the  proceedings,  defense 
coun.sel  a£ked  production  of  the  records  of 
the  FBI  surveillance  Under  the  Jencks  Act. 
Judge  Day  examined  the  entire  record  In 
chambers  and  ordered  the  government  to 
give  defense  counsel  all  FBI  records  of  con- 
versations In  which  TagUanettl  had  par- 
ticipated 

The  Jencks  Act  provides  that  in  any  federal 
criminal  prosecution  a  defendant  shall  be 
entitled  to  examine  and  use  any  government 
st.itement  or  report  relating  to  the  testimony 
of  a  government  witness,  and  If  It  contains 
matter  which  does  not  relate  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  witness  the  government  shall 
deliver  the  statement  or  report  to  the  Judge. 
who  shall  examine  It  privately  and  excise  the 
material  nut  relating  to  tl.e  witness's  testi- 
mony before  directing  the  government  to 
deliver  it  to  the  defendant. 

The  defense  was  given  only  a  fraction  of 
the  complete  FBI  record  The  remainder  Is 
locked  In  Judge  Day's  office  The  hearing 
began  after  defense  counsel  had  time  to  ex- 
amine the  P'BI  material  turned  over  to  them. 

Through  a  series  of  Internal  Revenue  and 
FBI  witnesses.  Charles  J  Alexander.  Justice 
Department  attorney  from  Washington  who 
was  assisted  by  U  3  DUt.  Atty.  Edward  P. 
Gallocly,  underto<jk  to  demonstrate  that  no 
information  from  the  FBI  bugging  had  been 
communicated  to  Internal  Revenue  and  that, 
with  two  exceptions  not  relating  to  TagUa- 
nettl. none  of  the  Information  had  been  dis- 
seminated outside  FBI  channels 

By  intensive  cro.ss-examlnatlon  of  govern- 
ment witnesses.  Bruce  M.  Selya.  defense 
counsel  with  John  A.  Varcjne.  undertook  to 
undermine  this  government  claim  by  showing 
a  wide  distribution  of  multiple  copies  of  the 
surveillance    data    to    FBI    headquarters    In 


Washington  and  to  branch  FBI  offices  in 
several  cities,  beyond  the  knowledge  of  wit- 
nesses here  as  to  what  happened  to  the  In- 
formation elsewhere. 

The  defense  also  claimed  that  the  FBI 
btigging  of  a  conversation  between  TagUa- 
nettl  and  Robert  G.  Crouchley.  Providence 
attorney,  while  Mr.  Varone  was  Incapacitated 
after  an  automobile  accident  m  1965.  was  an 
Invasion  of  a  lawyer-client  relationship. 

Repeatedly  In  cross-examination  Mr.  Selya 
drew  acknowledgments  from  government 
witnesses  that  TagUanettl  was  not  the  "sub- 
ject"  of  the  electronic  surveillance  at  168 
Atwells  Ave 

John  F.  Kehioe.  special  agent  in  the  Boston 
FBI  office  who  was  coordinator  of  the  surveil- 
lance for  the  Justice  Department  organized 
crime  and  racketeering  division,  described 
how  the  FBI  data  was  recorded. 

The  agent  operating  the  tape  recorder  at 
Providence  kept  "logs"  in  which  he  made 
note  of  Individuals  speaking  and  the  subject 
matter  discussed. 

The  tapes  and  logs  were  delivered  dally  to 
Mr  Kehoe  Listening  to  the  tapes,  and  check- 
ing what  he  heard  with  what  the  logs  said. 
he  made  memorandum  notes  From  the 
memorandums  he  later  dictated  "alrtels," 
the  FBI  term  for  nlr  mall  messages  sent 
through  FBI  channels,  which  went  to  Wash- 
ington FBI  headquarters  and  other  FBI  ofBces 
as  subject  matter  indicated.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  each  "alrtel"  the  numerals  and  cities 
named  show  how  copies  were  sent  to  which 
FBI  offices 

The  tapes  later  were  er.ased  and  used  over 
and  over  at  Providence. 

Mr.  Selya  Introduced  a  series  of  these  alr- 
tels. furnished  the  defense  by  the  govern- 
ment, as  a  defense  exhibit  last  Wednesday 
afternoon 

The  defer.se  exhibit  on  record  In  the  case 
follows: 

April  18.  1963. 
To    Director,  FBI.  (92-2961). 
From:    SAC.    BOSTON    (92-118). 
Subject-  Raymond  L.  S.  Patrlarca.  akaAR. 

Re  Boston  alrtel  4   16   63. 

BS  837-C  advised  on  4  16  63  that  Patrlarca 
took  his  wife  to  the  New  England  Baptlrt 
Hospital.   Boston,   Mass.,  for  an  operation. 

On  4  17/63  Rudolph  Sclara.  who  was  re- 
cently acquitted  In  State  Court  on  a  charge 
of  murder,  was  told  by  Patrlarca  that  he  li 
doing  t(3o  many  favors  for  people  and  that 
he  should  discontinue  doing  same  as  It  will 
lead  him  Into  trouble.  Sclara  had  mentioned 
that  he  had  arranged  the  ball  for  three  In- 
dividuals, not  Identified. 

Patrlarca  Instructed  him  that,  when  ar- 
ranging ball  for  any  Individual,  he  should 
make  sure  that  the  bondsman  does  not  know 
his  (Sclaras)  identity  as  he  believes  that  all 
bondsmen  are  stool  pigeons. 

He  then  was  very  critical  of  an  Individual 
be  believed  to  be  a  dentist,  who  had  Just 
visited  him  and  said  that  this  dentist  Is  a 
stool  pigeon  for  the  FBI.  (This  statement  not 
true  I  He  pointed  out  that  when  he  had 
taken  his  wife  to  the  hospital  In  Boston,  the 
dentist,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  several 
months  had  dropped  In  and  Inquired  about 
her  health.  When  Raymond  told  him  that  his 
wife  was  In  the  hospital  In  Boston,  he  ap- 
parently notified  the  FBI  because  they  »ur- 
velUed  the  hospital  and  observed  Patrlarca 
meeting  with  various  Individuals.  Including 
(  name  blanked  out  • . 

(Blanked  out)  Patrlarca  said  that  he  wa« 
contacting  (blanked  out)  In  an  effort  to  ob- 
tain the  parole  of  Leo  Santanlello  and  Law- 
rence Balona. 

He  also  told  Sclara  that  today  the  crimi- 
nals are  fighting  scientific  crime  detection 
and.  therefore,  have  to  be  very  careful. 

3 — Bureau 

1— New  York  (Info) 

2— Boston  (92-118)  (1) -92-118  Sub  4 

JFK  ( 6 ) . 
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March  12.  1963. 
R*  Boston  Alrtel  to  Bureau  dated  3/7/63. 
To:  Director,  FBI   (92-2961)    SAC,  PhUadel- 

phla. 
Prom:  SAC.  Boston  (92-118) 
Subject:  Raymond  L.  S.  Patrlarca,  aka  AR. 

On  3  9/63,  BS  837-C  advised  that  two 
Unmen  discussed  TagUanettl's  tax  case  In 
which  he  has  recently  been  Indicted.  Ray- 
mond thought  that  If  they  obtained  the 
proper  attorney,  and  that  he  pointed  out 
to  the  Judge  that  TagUanettl  has  a  young 
family,  no  criminal  record,  and  has  a  good 
employment  record,  that  he  might  get  a  sus- 
pended sentence.  Raymond  suggested  that 
TagUanettl  ought  to  attempt  in  some  way  to 
have  the  USA  recommend  a  light  sentence 
because  of  the  above  facts.  If  the  USA  does 
recommend  a  light  sentence.  Patrlarca  be- 
lieves that  the  Judge  would  go  along  with 
the  recommendation. 

On  3  1 1  63 ,  Johnny  ( LNU )  (not  John  Wil- 
liams! and  another  Unman  told  Patrlarca 
that  they  Intend  to  get  some  whiskey  from 
the  warehouse  but  do  not  intend  to  go 
through  the  kid  who  works  In  the  place.  He 
pointed  out  that  this  source  of  supply  of 
whiskey  has  not  been  available  to  them  In 
the  recent  past  which  necessitated  that  they 
purchase  their  own  whiskey.  The  location  of 
this  warehouse  was  not  mentioned. 

On  the  same  date,  another  Unman  told 
Raymond  that  one  gang  is  competing  against 
the  other  but  did  not  describe  either  gang. 
He  said  that  Pete  (LNU)  Is  all  done  as  he  Is 
going  to  the  (can).  Pete  wanted  to  take  a 
couple  of  banks  alone  and  there  was  men- 
tion of  Philadelphia  but  the  Informant  was 
unable  to  ascertain  the  details  of  same.  Im- 
mediately thereafter  Patrlarca  said  "We  can't 
send  him  to  someone  down  there  as  there  Is 
too  much  heat  around."  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  Identify  a  Peter  who  was  probably 
recently  arrested  In  this  area. 

On  the  same  date.  Eddie  (LNU)  told 
Patriarca  that  he  grabbed  the  kid  yesterday, 
not  further  Identified.  This  concerned  a  bet 
which  a  woman  had  placed  and  Eddie,  was  of 
the  opinion  that  the  woman  past-posted  the 
bookie.  The  woman  threatened  to  call 
Johnny  Barborian  of  Providence,  Rhode  Is- 
land and  It  was  not  clear  to  the  Informant 
whether  she  did  contact  Barborian.  At  the 
end  of  the  conversation  Patrlarca  told  Eddie 
to  pay  the  hit. 

The  sensitive  nature  of  the  Informant's 
position  necessitates  that  every  effort  be 
exercised  to  maintain  his  security. 

Subject  should  be  considered  armed  and 
dangerous. 
3— Bureau  (92-2961) . 
1— PhUadelphla  (Info). 
2— Boston  (92-118)    ( 1 )— 92-118  Sub  4) . 
JFK:  Atl  (6). 

March  19,  1963. 
To:  Director,  FBI 

(91,2961) 
Prom:  (91,2961)  SAC,  Boston 

(92-118) 
Subject-  Raymond  L.  S.  Patrlarcla,  aka  AR 

Re  Boston  alrtel  3/14/63 

BS  837-C  advised  on  3/14/63  that  Ray- 
mond Patrlarca  was  contacted  by  Louis 
TagUanettl  relative  to  his  pending  IRS  case. 
They  discussed  his  IRS  case  somewhat  In 
detaU  but  mentioned  nothing  of  significant 
value. 

Raymond  discussed  with  Unman  regarding 
RI.  registration  RL490  which  allegedly  was 
observed  in  a  parking  lot  when  Raymond  had 
a  meet  sometime  ago.  This  plate  was  checked 
out  and  found  not  significant  to  this  In- 
vestigation. 

On  3/15/63  Raymond  accepted  some  checks 
from  an  unidentified  Individual  who  owed 
Raymond  money.  This  Individual  said  that 
he  would  pay  Raymond  $85.00  thereafter  to 
lulfiU  his  obligation. 

Another  unidentified  Individual  told  Ray- 
mond that  Nicholas  Parlato  of  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  was  Interviewed  for  two  hours 


relative  to  the  Job  not  specified.  Raymond 
said  be  hopes  that  be  gets  tbe  Job. 

John  Barborian  discussed  wltb  Raymond 
the  kidnaping  of  an  Individual  In  Miami, 
Florida,  last  July.  This  Information  Is  set 
out  m  a  separate  letter. 

Another  Unman  tells  Raymond  that  the 
fellow  from  Chicago  wants  $2.00  a  case  for 
25,000  cases  of  shoe  polish.  Second  Unman 
said  it  was  only  worth  $1.60  per  case.  They 
decided  that  Sam  Lnu  should  go  to  Chicago 
relative  to  this  matter  but  Raymond  said  It 
was  not  worth  It. 

On  3/16/63  Patrlarca  reminded  Frank 
Fortl  that  he  had  a  meet  with  (Tony  Pussy) 
RusEO  at  the  hotel  at  6:00  that  day. 

On  3/18/63  Unman  tells  Raymond  that  the 
girl  who  was  suppose  to  go  to  the  track  with 
the  money  lost  her  pocketbook  and  billfold 
with  the  money  In  it  and  that  they  lost  the 
bank  roll.  This  apparently  concerns  a  gam- 
bler, not  identified  and  that  this  Individual 
went  to  New  Tork  to  get  another  bank  roll. 

Another  Unman  asked  Raymond  how  he 
could  get  a  hold  of  Mickey  the  Wise  Guy 
(Michael  Rocco)  and  he  directed  this  Indi- 
vidual to  Prank  Rossettl  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.  Said  that  Rossettl  would  know 
the  phone  number  of  Mickey  the  Wise  Guy. 

The  sensitive  nature  of  this  Informant's 
position  necessitates  that  every  effort  be 
exercised  to  maintain  his  security. 

Subject  should  be  considered  armed  and 
dangerous. 
3 — Bureau 
1 — Chicago 
2 — Boston 

1—92118 
1—92-118   Sub 
JFK:   pd 

(5)  

September  17, 1963. 
To:  Director,  FBI  (92-2961)  SAC,  New  York 
From:   SAC,  Boston  (92-118)    (P) 
Subject:  Raymond  L.  S.  Patrlarca,  aka  AR 

Rebestel,  9/13/63. 

BS  837-C  advised  on  9/13/63  that  Patrlarca 
was  In  NYC  on  9/9/63.  While  Patrlarca  was 
waiting  at  the  Edison  Hotel  for  some  un- 
known person  he  met  Pogey  (believed  to  be 
Pogey  Torrlello).  Pogey  was  with  Hymle 
(LNU) .  Pogey  Indicated  to  Patriarca  that  his 
money  Is  all  tied  up  with  Prankle  (LNU) 
and,  In  order  to  get  some  capital,  he,  Pogey, 
win  have  to  sell  his  stock. 

Mike  (LNU)  ascertained  from  Joe  Llnd- 
sey,  noted  Boston  Philanthropist,  that  he, 
Llndsey,  was  not  Interested  In  obtaining  the 
points.  Informant  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  points  were  worth  $10,000  but  was  un- 
able to  determine  what  corporation  the 
points  were  being  sold  for.  Llndsey  was  of 
the  opinion  that  the  points  were  not  worth 
$10,000  and,  therefore,  declined  to  purchase 
same. 

Patrlarca  told  Henry  Tameleo  of  Provi- 
dence, R.I.  that  he  Is  going  to  NYC,  probably 
on  Monday,  September  23rd.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Informant  was  not  positive 
about  this  date  but  did  learn  the  following: 

Patrlarca  Is  going  to  New  York  with  Henry 
Tameleo  and  that  they  are  going  to  make 
Nick  or  Chick  a  member  of  the  "family" 
Wednesday  night,  9/23/63,  at  the  Roma. 
The  reason  they  are  going  to  make  Nick  on 
Wednesday  night  Is  "in  case  they  want  to 
make  peace  Thursday."  If  they  did,  he  In- 
dicated that  he  (Patrlarca)  would  be  tied 
up  trying  to  effect  the  peace.  Patrlarca  has 
obtained  permission  from  the  Commission 
to  make  Nick  because  It  was  an  emergency 
and  pointed  out  that  If  It  were  not  an 
emergency,  the  Commission  would  not  recog- 
nize him  as  a  member.  He  obtained  the  per- 
mission from  Tony  (LNU)  to  make  Nick  a 
member  and  the  ceremony  is  to  take  place 
at  4:00  p.m.  on  9/26/63. 

Ray  Indicated  he  talked  to  Pogey  only  for 
a  short  time  because  Fogey's  kid  was  coming 
down  and  Pogey  did  not  want  to  permit  the 


boy  to  see  Patrlarca.  Patrlarca  does  not  like 
to  hang  around  New  York  when  he  Is  con- 
ducting business  there  but  only  stay  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  time  to  allow  him  to  con- 
duct his  business. 

Raymond  was  unable  to  understand  Pogey 
completely  "as  he  Juggles  his  words  all  the 
time."  Pogey  did  tell  him,  however,  that 
some  guys  are  coming  tomorrow,  meaning 
9/14/63,  and  Joey  (LNU),  Dana  and  another 
Individual  (not  known)  went  there  on  9/12/ 
63.  Informant  was  unable  to  ascertain  the 
significance  of  this  but  was  of  the  opinion 
that  it  concerned  the  selling  of  points  In 
some  gambling  casino.  The  sale  Is  a  legiti- 
mate sale  and  the  person  Investing  would 
obtain  at  least  6  per  cent  on  his  Investment 
legitimately. 

Patrlarca  instructed  Tameleo  to  go  to  Bos- 
ton and  tell  Jerry  Anglulo  what  Is  going  on 
and  the  Commission  has  OK'd  the  making 
of  this  kid  (Nick).  Patrlarca  Is  going  to  turn 
Nick  over  to  an  Individual,  whose  name  the 
Informant  could  not  ascertain,  or  "whoever 
they  put  In  Chicago." 

Patriarca  advised  that  the  other  kid,  Moe 
(LNU),  called  Doc  (LNU)  and  he,  Moe,  Is 
going  to  string  him  out.  Informant  was  un- 
able to  ascertain  the  significance  of  this. 

Raymond  said  that  the  other  24  guys  are 
not  made,  but  the  Informant  did  not  ascer- 
tain the  significance  of  this. 

Patrlarca  then  told  Tameleo  to  tell  Joe 
(possibly  Joseph  Lombardo  of  Boston)  that 
the  boss  and  underboss  in  New  York  are  out; 
that  right  now  that  "family"  is  under  the 
Commission.  Patrlarca  did  not  know  who 
they  were  going  to  make  as  boss  of  this  "fam- 
ily" as  they  have  not  picked  the  person  as 
yet.  He  specifically  warned  Tameleo  to  give 
this  information  to  Joe  and  Joe  alone;  If  he 
wants  to  tell  It  to  anyone  else  that  Is  his 
business.  He  also  told  Tameleo  to  tell  Joe 
that  the  kid  wUl  be  made  at  4  o'clock  on 
September  25th. 

On  9  16  63,  Prank  Davis,  Providence.  R.I., 
has  been  summonsed  to  appear  before  IRS 
for  a  formal  interview  Inasmuch  as  he  heis 
not  reported  correct  income.  Consideration  Is 
being  given  to  possible  criminal  action. 

The  sensitive  nature  of  the  Informant's 
position  necessitates  that  every  effort  be 
exercised  to  maintain  his  security. 

Subject  should  be  considered  armed  and 
dangerous. 

3 — Bureau. 

1— Chicago  (Info). 

2 — New  York. 

3— Boston  (92-118).  (92-446),  (92-130). 

JFK :   po'b   ( 9 ) . 


November  6, 1963. 
To:  Director,  FBI  (92-2961)    SAC,  Baltimore 
From:  SAC,  Boston  (92-118)    (P)    (Raymond 
L.  S.  Patrlarca  aka  AR 

Rebosslrtel  10/31/63. 

The  following  Information  was  furnished 
by  BS  837-C. 

On  10/31/63,  Unman  told  Patrlarca 
that  he  had  a  mysterious  telephone  call. 
As  a  result  of  this  call  he  was  of  the  opinion 
that  his  phone  had  been  tapped.  Unman 
was  Involved  In  bookmaklng  but  the  Inform- 
ant did  not  have  details  concerning  this. 
Patrlarca  uses  a  public  telephone  booth 
when  It  Is  necessary  to  make  Important  calls. 

Another  Unman  requested  Patrlarca's 
help  In  a  case  Involving  an  unknown  Indi- 
vidual who  Is  facing  a  Jail  sentence  for  a 
crime  committed  by  him.  The  defendant  still 
has  $18,000  from  the  result  of  the  crime. 
Patriarca  will  assist  this  Individual,  pro- 
viding he  gets  half  of  the  money  or  $9,000. 
He  did  not  Indicate  In  what  way  he  would 
help  the  defendant,  Unman  would  contact 
him  later  when  he  discussed  the  details  with 
the  defendant. 

On  11/1/63,  no  pertinent  Information  was 
developed. 

On  11/4/63,  Louis  TagUanettl,  Provi- 
dence, R.I..  discussed  his  Internal  Revenue 
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case    with    Patrlarca.    No    pertinent    infor- 
mation was  developed 

Frank  DavU.  Providence,  R  I.,  sUU  owes 
the  Cranaton  Loan  Co  a  substantial  amount 
ol  money.  Davis'  former  partner  Harring- 
ton U  afraid  that  he  will  lose  his  coUaterdl 
on  a  loan  that  Davis  has  outstanding. 

Patrlarca  was  not  sympathetic  and  told 
Davis  not  to  worry  about  Harrington  but  let 
him  loae  his  money 

Davis  requested  Ra>-mond  to  spe.ik  to  Darlo, 
president  of  the  Lincoln  D^wns  Race  Track, 
Lincoln,  R.I.,  about  the  loan  with  the  Crans- 
ton Loan  Co.;  however.  Patrlarca  advised  he 
could  not  do  this  under  the  present  circum- 
stances. Raymond  stated  that  he  has  not 
made  any  money  in  legitimate  businesses  In 
the  past.  ^  ^ 

Joseph  Krlkorlan  (alca  Joe  Kirk  i  contacted 
Patrlarca.  Krlkonan  was  not  t.3o  enthused 
about  taking  over  Julius  Salisbury's  gambling 
business  in  Baltimore.  Md  ,  while  Salisbury 
was  In  prison.  According  to  the  informant. 
Kirk  did  not  beileve  that  there  would  be  suf- 
ficient money  in  the  enterprise;  and  further, 
that  he  did  not  like  the  idea  of  givin?  up  the 
business  when  Salisbury  Is  released  from 
prison.  He  did  mention  that  the  number  play 
in  Baltimore  Is  extremely  good,  as  in  Wash- 
ington, DC.  Informant  was  unable  to  ascer- 
tain all  details  concerning  this  operation  In 
Baltimore. 

Kirk  and  Patrlarca  are  disgusted  with  the 
operation  of  the  Berkshire  Downs  Race  Track. 
Hancock.  Mass.  It  appeared  that  the  Berk- 
shire Downs  Race  Track  Is  going  Into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Unman,  who  formerly  ran  the  fights  In 
Providence,  R.I..  had  previously  contacted 
CoL  Walter  E.  Stone  prior  to  his  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Crime  Commission  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  He  warned  Stone  not  to  go  out 
on  a  limb  and  to  be  very  general  In  his  state- 
ments before  this  Crime  Committee. 

Stone  apparently  did  not  take  this  man's 
advice  and.  consequently,  made  a  fool  out  of 
himself  with  his  testimony  concerning  Pat- 
rlarca. Patrlarca,  however,  cleared  himself  to 
a  great  extent  at  the  State  Grand  Jury, 
Providence,  R  I  ,  on  10  24,  25  63 

Patrlarca  claims  that  99  '•  of  Stone's  testi- 
mony was  untrue  Patrlarca  denied  ever  being 
dishonest  with  his  friends  and  thought  that 
probably  Stone  when  he  testified  concerning; 
Patrlarca's  dishonesty  among  his  friends,  was 
trying  to  get  him,  Patrlarca   knocked  off. 

Patrlarca  is  aware  of  the  possibility  that 
some  of  the  young  punks  coming  up  might 
figure  Patrlarca  at  one  time  was  a  stool 
pigeon  and  therefore,  kill  him 

Patrlarca  does  not  intend  to  testify  before 
the  Pederal  Orand  Jury  at  Providence.  RI. 
which  Is  to  be  held  in  the  near  future  He 
Intends  to  force  Usa  Pettlne  to  prove  every- 
thing. Patrlarca  believes  that  Col.  Walter  E. 
Stone  must  have  been  braln-w.whed  by  the 
AG.  Robert  Kennedy,  to  have  testified  In  the 
manner  that  he  did  for  the  Senate  Crime 
Commission . 

The  sensitive  nature  of  the  informant's 
position  necesslUtes  that  every  effort  be 
exercised  to  maintain  his  security 

Subject  should   be  considered   armed   and 
dangerous. 
3 — Bureau. 
3 — Baltimore 

1 Washington  Field  (Info) 

2 — Boston  (92-1181  (92-118  sub) 
JFK :  po'b  (81 

OcTOBES  22.   1964 
1^):  Director.  FBI   (92  2961)   S.\CS.    Newark. 

Hew  York. 
From:   SAC,  Boston   (92-1 18 »    (P)    Raymond 
L,  S.  Patrlarca,  aka   .\R    (OO:    Boston). 
Hebosatrlel,    10  20  M. 

as  837-C  advised  on  10  19  64  that  Unman 
explained  to  Raymond  that  he  (Unman) 
was  trying  to  line  up  some  man  for  a  hit  and 
the  dtfflcultles  which  have  arisen  concerning 
this.  (This  possibly  deals  with  the  attempted 


killing  of  Willie  Marfeo.  Providence.  R.I.. 
wnlch  Informatluu  has  previously  been  dis- 
seminated. Nothing  additional  was  obtained 
concern.ng  ttOs  as  set  out  In  prevlcus  alr- 
tels  I 

Louis  TagUanettl.  Providence.  R  I.,  dis- 
cussed in  detail  his  IRS  trial  which  la  In 
progress. 

Patrlarca  has  been  subpoenaed  to  testify 
In  th.8  case  Inasmuch  as  Tagllanetti  claims 
that  he  received  a  salary  from  the  National 
Cigarette  Vending  Machine  Co.  which  Is 
u\i  aed    by   Patrlarco. 

USA  Raymond  J.  Pettlne,  Providence,  R.I , 
Is  attempting  to  force  Tagllanetti  to  plead 
to  an  .ncome  t.ix  violation. 

Patrlari-a  wai  extremely  angry  in  mat  all 
his  witnesses  m  lh3  libel  case  oetween  the 
Boston  Herald  Traveler  and  Patrlarca  were 
held  in  contempt  tor  taking  the  5th  Amend- 
ment They  were  alo  ordered  to  pay  aU  law- 
yers fees  In  connection  with  this  heariag. 
in  the  e'.  ent  he  is  que.stloned  about  the 
Malia  or  La  Cosa  Nostra  he  is  goin;i  to  reply 
that  the  only  Mafia  he  ever  heard  of  is  the 
Irish  Mafia  that  the  Kennedys  are  in  chars? 
of.  Patrlarca  will  deny  knowing  of  Cosa  Nos- 
tra until  Valachl  mentioned  It  at  recent 
hearings. 

Tagllanetti  is  cousiderlng  feigning  a  heart 
attack  in  order  to  postpone  his  ux  case 

On  10  20  64.  Joe  Modlca  advised  that  Sam 
(LNUi  is  in  bad  shape  financially  Joe  in- 
quired of  Patsy  Capaldo  (apparently  in  con- 
nection with  the  Berkshire  Downs  Race 
Track)  Patsy  appeiu-ed  before  the  Crime 
Commission  sometime  ago  Joe  then  dis- 
cussed the  racing  dates  for  the  Berkshire 
Downs  Race  Track  and  both  he  .md  Patrlarca 
were  very  disturbed  that  Lou  Smith,  who 
owns  Green  Mountain,  might  ask  for  the 
same  rasing  dates  as  Berkshire  Down.s.  Patrl- 
arca stated  that  the  track  lost  »185,0OO  this 
year 

Modlca  was  concerned  that  Patrlarca 
might  be  of  the  opinion  that  he  i  Modlca) 
was  trying  to  'horn  in"  on  the  Hancock 
Race  Track.  He  explained  hew  Sam  Rh'.zo 
borrowed  the  $5,000  to  assist  him  in  purchas- 
ing the  Hancock  Raceway  at  auction.  He 
stated  that  Rlzzo  Is  not  ctf  the  hook  for  the 
$5,000  and  that  he  is  still  trying  to  obtain 
sanie. 

Patrlarca  told  Modlca  that  the  word  had 
come  down  that  no  one  was  to  do  any  busi- 
ness with  any  of  Bonanno's  group  because 
of  the  fact  that  he  (Bonanno)  failed  to  show 
up  at  a  commission  hearing  when  ordered 
to  do  so 

Nick  Bianco.  Brooklyn,  N.Y  ,  told  Raymond 
that  concerning  "that  thlnt:  "  in  Jersey  he 
left  Tuesd.iy  and  did  not  expect  to  return 
until  Thur.sd;iy  He  met  Johnny  Coco  (L;ir- 
dlerei  and  Coco  and  Nick  looked  around 
■'for  that  guy"  Nick  w.vs  of  the  (.iplnlon  that 
he  was  gulng  to  live  with  them  i  probably 
meaning  Coco  and  his  group  i  for  a  few  days. 
He  (Lardlere)  showed  us  where  the  guy  lived 
and  told  Nick  to  go  back  to  Brooklyn  and 
wait  for  his  call. 

Patrlarca  mentioned  that  Coco  helped  a 
lot  of  the  individuals  In   New  Jersey. 

Nick  stated  that  Coco  called  him  yesterday 
and  s;»ld  that  he  was  talking  to  Tommy 
(LNU).  He  told  Tommy  that  he  was  "pretty 
successful"  and  told  him  (Tommy)  "what 
had  to  be  told."  Nick  said  that  It  was  a  tele- 
phone conversation  and  he  was  not  able  to 
fully  comprehend  the  me.s.'sage  but  was  of 
the  opinion  that  everything  was  going  along 
satisfactorily  Coco  told  him  to  wait  for  a 
call  from  him 

Patrlarca  mentioned  that  Rudolph  (pos- 
sibly Sclorra)  wxs  In  Jersey  and  he  (possibly 
referring  to  the  victim)  "hides  in  the  joints" 
Nick  left  and  returned  Liter  the  same  day 
and  continued  the  conversation  relative  to 
the  Jersey  thing.  He  stated  that  he  was  with 
Johnny  Coco  for  four  or  five  hours.  Nick 
explained  to  Coco  who  the  guy  was  and  they 
searched  all  the  Joints. 


He  told  Raymond  the  guy  had  a  light  Diu. 
car.  registration  CL  591.  He  ineu  added  thai 
the  5'Jl  was  possibly  a  combination  of  the 
numbers  591  aad  further  added  that  tijs 
initials  of  the  guy  were  backwards,  and  theo 
added.  "RC.' 

Nick  stated  that  he  (victim)  hung  around 
with  Sonny  Diorios  kid  whom  Patrlarca  de- 
scribed as  a  redhead  or  blond  kid.  Suuny  u 
a  couple  of  years  older  than  Nick,  but  the 
informant  had  no  further  description  of 
either  the  victim  or  tliose  associated  with 
him. 

Patrlarca  mentioned  that  the  kids  were  on 
the  junk  but  the  informant  was  not  sure 
wiieiner  he  w.\s  referring  to  Sonny  Dlorlo'e 
kid  or  'tlie  fat  kid"  that  hangs  around  with 
hnn 

Nick  was  thinking  of  approaching  the  "fat 
kid  "  but  w,xs  alraid  of  scaring  him. 

Nick  furtiier  advised  of  a  situation  that 
occurred  a  short  tune  ago.  It  appeared  that 
the  Fods  left  and  the  cops  came  in — "right 
Into  the  house."  They  told  Joey  that  "if  you 
ran.  we'll  put  you  in  for  a  material  witness" 
and  demanded  a  $200  p.iyoff,  which  Joey 
gave  them.  They  ordered  Joey  to  slay  la  the 
nouse  A  short  time  thereafter  Rocky  iLNU), 
who  Is  %ery  close  to  Joey,  came  walking  down 
the  street.  He  apparently  was  confronted  by 
the  police  with  shotguns  and,  after  being 
obhervfrd  by  Joey,  the  cops  were  convinced 
that  he  was  "OK   " 

Nick  stated  that  thoee  guys  have  20  guyi 
who  'write  for  them"  and  they  (meaning 
the  police  and  Fedsi  have  very  good  Infor- 
mation. 1  hey  tigiired  out  that  the  informa- 
tion is  coming  from  somebody  who  is  very 
close  to  Frank  (  LNU  ) . 

They  keep  knocking  the  Carlo  and  Joey 
thing. 

Ray  stated  that  Joey,  whom  he  described 
as  the  guy  with  Carlo,  called  him  a  few 
weeks  ago  and  s;»ld  that  C.irlo  wanted  to  see 
Patrlarca  on  fhiirsday,  but  Patriarca  was 
unable  to  make  the  trip.  He  told  Joey  to  call 
Friday  if  Carlo  (Gambino)  wanted  to  see 
him  on  Friday  or  thereafter.  He  has  not  re- 
ceived a  call  from  Joey  since  that  time. 

N.ck  stated  that  he  met  Carlo's  brother 
Joe  on  the  street  the  other  day  and  Joe  told 
them  that  Bonanno's  group  was  pulling  away 
from  lum   i  Bonanno  i. 

He  s-.ated  that  .Mike  Zepella  (PHI,  who  \i 
with  Bonanno.  "turned  in  the  other  thing" 
with  tJJ  or  65  guys  and  they  expect  more. 

Vlto.  tiie  one  In  Jail,  was  described  as  the 
muscle  man  for  Lelow  (PH).  It  appeared  to 
the  informant  that  Lelow  Is  the  top  guy  of 
the  Bonanno  group  in  Canada.  Lelow.  accord- 
ing to  Nick,  took  his  side  (probably  Bonan- 
no's) and  "does  not  want  to  know  anything" 
Everyone  else  Is  coming  along  and  the  num- 
ber Is  now  up  to  approximately  150  ( who  have 
apparently  defected  Irom  Bonanno). 

Nick  m-.de  the  statement  that  Profacl  had 
the  smallest  group;  namely.  120  .According  w 
Patrlarca,  B manno  has  a  lot  of  old  people  on 
account  of  his  ( Bonanno's  i  father.  The 
individual  who  started  the  ball  rolling  in 
connection  with  the  defection  from  Bonann(3 
was  Gasper  He  went  to  Joe  Bonanno  and  said 
to  him  "Why  don't  you  straighten  this  out?" 
and  when  Bonanno  did  not  comply  with  the 
orders,  apparently  from  the  commission,  he 
was  the  hrst  to  defect  and  they  all  followed. 
P.ilrlarca  asked  whether  the  Sheik  had 
straightened  that  thing  out  and  Nick  replied 
In  the  affirmative.  Nick  stated  that  he  1» 
going  to  move  into  a  hotel  in  Joey's  neighbor- 
hood until  he  can  get  an  apartment. 

Nick  stated  that  he  has  two  kids  shylock- 
Ing.  one  of  whom  Is  pretty  good.  He  described 
one  of  these  kids  as  the  Casale  kid  who  lost 
his  brother  and  Is  considered  by  Nick  to  be  a 
gcKxl  worker. 

Patrlarca  mentioned  that  Johnny  Wil- 
liams is  Coco's  compmre  and  further  that  he 
(Patriarca  I  made  Coco  and  turned  him  over 
to  the  Jersey  group.  According  to  Nick,  Coco 
hangs  around  at  the  bowling  alley  on  Bloom- 
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field  Ave.  The  guy  that  owns  the  Joint  (prob- 
ably meaning  the  bowling  alley)  was  recently 
arrested  for  counterfeiting  and  all  the  guys 
that  hang  In  there  are  bank  robbers. 

The  sensitive  nature  of  the  Informant's 
position  necessitates  that  every  effort  be 
exercised  to  maintain  his  security. 

Subject  should  be  considered  armed  and 
dangerous.  . 

3— Bureau  (RM),  I 

2_Newark  (RMi . 

4_New     York      (1-92-3407)       (1-92-2600) 

IRM). 
2— Boston  (5-92-118)    (92-118  sub  4)    (92- 

118sub3).  , 

JFKpa'b  (IGi.  I 

February  2,  1965, 
To:  Director.  FBI  (92-2961)  SACs,  New  York, 

Newark 
Prom:  SAC,  Boston  (92-118)    (P) 
Subject:   Raymond  L.  S.  Patrlarca,  aka  AR 
I  GO — Boston) 
Re  Boston  Alrtel  January  28,  1965. 
BS  837  C   advised   that  Louis  Tagllanetti 
and  Bob    (LNU)    contacted  Patrlarca.  They 
Intend  to  contact  Bernle  Ezhaya  In  order  to 
resolve  the  Union  situation.  Informant  did 
not  know  the  details  of  same. 

Henrv  Tameleo  advised  he  contacted 
George  Kattar  and  reiterated  to  Kattar  that 
In  order  to  operate  he  "must  have  the  State". 
Kattar  told  him  that  he  has  arranged  to  pay- 
off the  State  Police  and  that  he  would  fur- 
nish to  Tameleo  the  Identities  and  the 
amounts  paid  to  Individual  members  of  the 
State  Police.  This  apparently  refers  to  a 
gambling  operation  that  Kattar  will  open  In 
Blddeford.  Maine,  which  wiis  previously  re- 
ported. The  Boston  Office  Is  conducting  an 
Investigation  relative  to  this  matter.  It  ap- 
peared that  "Blackle"  (LNU)  who  owns  the 
club  had  been  tipped  off  by  members  of  the 
State  Police  that  a  game  was  to  be  held.  In 
rtew  of  this  the  opening  of  the  operation 
has  been  temporarily  discontinued. 

Peter  Kattar  Is  also  attempting  to  swindle 
some  doctor  or  dentist  of  530.000. 

Jack  Tripoli  has  Inquired  of  Kattar  wheth- 
er this  deal  was  actually  a  swindle  and  sug- 
gested to  Kattar  If  it  was.  he  desired  a  piece 
of  it.  Kattar  Is  of  the  opinion  that  Tripoli 
was  only  feeling  him  out  to  ascertain  If  same 
was  actually  a  swindle. 

Tameleo  stated  that  Joe  Barbosa  of  East 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  "(^'as  the  person  who 
killed  Joseph  Francione  In  Revere,  Massa- 
chusetts, recently.  Tameleo  alro  advised  that 
he  had  contacted  Jimmy  D.  (Deangells)  and 
requested  his  assistance  to  help  Louis  Grleco. 
Jimmy  was  going  to  contact  Probation  OfiBcer 
Hlldredge  in  orcler  to  assist  Grleco. 

Tameleo  told  Patrlarca  that  he  ordered 
"Big  Benny"  Teresa  to  get  rid  of  Barney 
Villani.  'Vlllanl,  according  to  Tameleo  is  a 
stool  pigeon  and  has  testified  In  court  against 
an  unknown  individual  Involving  an  arson 
deal 

Tameleo  advised  that  Jerry  Anglulo  had 
requested  that  he,  Tameleo.  find  out  who 
was  responsible  for  the  murder  of  Henry 
Reddlngton  recently.  Anglulo  had  received 
Inquiry  from  New  York  concerning  this. 
Tameleo  ascertained  from  Joseph  Modlca 
that  Samuel  Linden  had  been  asked  by  some 
unknown  Individual  whether  he  desired  the 
killing  of  Reddlngton  to  be  postponed  Inas- 
much as  Linden  was  owed  $8,000  by  Reddlng- 
ton. Linden  told  this  Individual  that  he  did 
not  care  about  the  $8,000  and  did  not  desire 
to  hear  any  further  Information  concerning 
the  proposed  killing  of  Reddlngton.  Patrlarca 
Instructed  Tameleo  to  ascertain  the  Identity 
of  the  individual  who  approached  Linden. 

There  was  also  talk  of  Frank  Smith  who 
was  a  close  associate  of  Linden,  Patrlarca 
was  of  the  opinion  that  Smith,  a  local  hood- 
lum, was  the  Individual  who  probably  asked 
Linden  the  above. 

On  1  20  '65.  Edward  "Whlmpy"  Bennett 
and  Stephen  Plemml   contacted   ,   .   .   who 


was  responsible  for  the  Reddlngton  murder. 
Beimett  and  Flemml  did  not  know  but  did 
discuss  various  murders  In  Boston  and  the 
reasons  therefor.  The  Informant  was  unable 
to  ascertain  the  details  of  this  Information. 

There  was  also  talk  about  the  McLaughlin- 
McLean  feud  but  the  Informant  was  unable 
to  ascertain  the  details  of  same.  There  was 
mention  of  a  meeting  in  connection  with  this 
but  the  Informant  could  not  ascertain  the 
details  of  same. 

Unman  contacted  Patrlarca  and  Indicated 
that  he  has  construction  jobs  in  Maine,  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island.  Unman  claimed 
that  the  Union  Hall  was  not  sending  men  to 
his  Jobs  and  that  he  was  suffering  because 
of  this,  laborwise.  Patrlarca  Indicated  that 
he  would  assist  him  In  this  regard.  Details 
were  not  known  to  the  Informant. 

On  1/30/65,  Informant  advised  that  Patrl- 
arca was  leaving  Providence.  Patrlarca  was 
surveilled  to  New  York  City  by  Boston  Agents 
where  the  surveillance  was  taken  up  by  New 
York  Agents. 

The  sensitive  nature  of  the  Informant's 
position  necessitates  that  every  effort  be  ex- 
ercised to  maintain  his  security. 

Subject  should  be  considered  armed  and 
dangerous. 

3 — Bureau  (RM). 

2— New  York  (RM). 

1— Newark  (RM). 

7— Boston  (5-92-118)  (02-118  Sub  4)  (02- 
118  Sub  3). 

JFK:  ds. 

(13). 

PEBRtTARY    18,    1965. 

To:  Director,  FBI  (92-2961) 
From:  SAC,  Boston  (92-118)  (P) 
Subject:   Raymond  L.  S,  Patrlarca,  aka  AR 
(Co:  Boston) 

Rebosalrtel.  2/ir?/65. 

BS  837-C  advised  on  2/16/65  that  no  perti- 
nent information  was  developed,  with  the 
exception  that  Patrlarca's  wife  was  feeling 
extremely  bad  that  day  and  indications  are 
that  she  will  probably  have  to  go  back  to 
the  hospital. 

On  2/17/65  three  UNMEN  (one  of  whom  is 
poFSlbly  Arthur  (LNU)  discussed  a  union 
problem  Involving  the  Gllbano  Construction 
Co.  One  of  the  UNMEN  Is  seeking  a  position 
in  this  union  and  another  UNMAN  says  that 
the  unions  Is  the  "lousiest  In  New  England" 
and  Is  the  second  largest. 

The  union  representative  In  Hartford. 
Conn,  is  Mike  Bolozano  (PH)  who  apparently 
hires  only  members  with  criminal  records. 
One  of  the  UNMEN  Is  attempting  to  obtain 
a  pension  from  the  union  inasmuch  as  he 
is  physically  incapable  of  being  employed. 

Louis  Tagllanetti  was  complaining  about 
additional  IRS  inquiries  concerning  him  and 
the  fact  that  he  thinks  his  telephone  is 
tapped. 

He  complained  to  William  Adams  of  the 
New  England  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  con- 
cerning this  possible  tap  .  .  . 

No  further  information  was  developed. 

The  sensitive  nature  of  the  informant's 
position  necessitates  that  every  effort  be  ex- 
ercised to  maintain  his  security. 

Subject  should  be  considered  armed  and 
dangerous. 

3 — Bureau  (RM). 

1— New  Haven  (Info)   (RM). 

Seven— Boston  (5-92-118)  (92-118  Sub  4) 
(92-118  Sub  3). 

JFK:  po'b. 

(11).  

October  29, 1964. 
To:    Director.  FBI  (92-2961)  SAC.  New  York. 
From:  SAC,  Boston  (92-118)  (P) 
Subject:  Raymond  L.  S.  Patrlarca,  aka  AR 
(00:   Boston). 
Rebosalrtel,  10/27/64. 

B8  837-0  advised  on  10/26/64  that  John 
Blele,  aka  John  Foto  contacted  Patrlarca. 
Poto  stated  he  saw  Pogey  Taurlello  In  Florida 


last  year  and  also  saw  Patsy  Erra  but  did  not 
indicate  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
met  them.  Poto  is  carrying  a  .32-caliber  Der- 
ringer gun.  General  conversation  took  place 
between  Patrlarca  and  Foto  which  was  not 
pertinent. 

Louis  Tagllanetti  of  Providence,  R.I.,  dis- 
cussed his  IRS  income  tax  trial  In  detail  with 
Patriarca.  none  of  which  Is  pertinent  to  this 
investigation. 

An  individual  believed  to  be  Danny  Ral- 
mondl's  father  contacted  Patriarca.  Ral- 
monda  questioned  Patriarca  about  the  fate 
of  Bonanno.  Raymond  explained  that  he  was 
cilled  to  New  York  three  weeks  ngo.  during 
which  time  the  fate  of  Bonanno  was  dis- 
cussed. They  decided  that  Bonanno  was  no 
longer  a  Boss  or  Commission  Member.  They 
also  put  out  the  word  that  nobody  Is  to  have 
any  business  dealings  or  association  with  any 
members  of  the  Bonanno  group. 

A  week  later,  Patrlarca  received  another 
call  from  Nev.-  York  to  attend  another  meet- 
ing. However,  prior  to  the  time  he  left  Pro'vl- 
dence,  this  meeting  was  cancelled  for  some 
unknown  reason.  It  was  Patrlarca's  opinion 
that  Bonanno  was  not  killed  by  any  member 
of  the  opposing  faction.  He  pointed  out  that, 
if  the  opposing  faction  wanted  him  killed, 
they  would  have  done  so  at  the  time  they 
grabbed  him  on  Park  Avenue,  as  Is  the  case 
in  most  killings  of  this  type,  particularly 
when  there  are  witnesses,  such  as  the  law>'er, 
around. 

He  pointed  out  that  they  were  taking  a 
chance  in  kidnapping  Bonanno  and  killing 
him  later  and  could  not  see  why  It  would 
serve  any  ptirpo.'-e  to  kidnap  him  first.  Be- 
cause of  this,  he  believes  that  Bonanno  Is 
still  alive  and  that  he,  Bonanno,  engineered 
the  alleged  kidnapping.  He  pointed  out  that 
he  Is  not  sure  of  this,  but  it  Is  only  his 
opinion. 

Raymond  stated  that  he  spoke  to  the  group 
in  New  York  in  behalf  of  Ralmondl  and  told 
them  that,  because  his  son  Is  "with  him," 
meaning  Patrlarca,  they  should  not  cause 
him,  Ralmondl,  any  harm.  Ralmondl  pointed 
out  that  Gus  Marino  (ph)  was  thrown  out, 
apparently  by  the  Bonanno  group.  Ralmondl 
is  a  member  of  the  Bonanno  family. 

Patrlarca  further  pointed  out  that,  when 
Bonanno  did  not  appear  before  the  Commis- 
sion when  requested  on  eight  or  nine  differ- 
ent occasions,  he  was  given  one  additional 
chance.  Instead  of  Bonanno  himself  appear- 
ing, his  son  appeared,  but  they  told  him 
that  they  did  not  want  to  talk  to  the  son,  but 
the  father.  Raymond  explained  that  about 
one-half  of  Bonanno's  group  have  turned 
themselves  in  to  the  Commission.  He  pointed 
out  that  even  Bonanno's  relation  by  mar- 
riage ■svho  was  on  the  Commission  voted  to 
throw  Bonanno  out  of  Cosa  Nostra.  This 
Commission  Member  was  described  as  being 
from  Detroit. 

Ralmondl  mentioned  the  name  of  Caruso 
and  stated  that  Larry  (probably  Gallo)  was 
going  "there"  Thursday  again.  Informant 
did  not  know  the  significance  of  this  sta'te- 
ment. 

Raymond  pointed  out  that  the  Soldiers  of 
Bonanno  are  regarded  as  being  with  Bonanno 
until  they  declare  themselves  otherwise  ■to 
the  Commission.  Raymond  pointed  out  that 
he  wanted  no  fighting  among  this  group  and 
stated  that  Bonanno  was  the  cause  of  his  own 
downfall,  because  he  was  so  greedy. 

Ralmondl  then  mentioned  that  he  at  one 
time  was  very  wealthy  and,  because  of  his 
habit  of  helping  friends  financially,  he  has 
lost  most  of  his  money.  He  pointed  out  that 
at  one  time  an  individual  name  not  men- 
tioned, was  given  an  order  to  kill  some- 
body. While  completing  the  murder,  he  was 
observed  by  a  witness.  Later,  on  another  job, 
probably  murder,  he  was  picked  up  and  iden- 
tified by  the  witness  In  the  first  murder.  A 
payoff  of  $5,000.00  was  necessary  to  "square 
the  rap  away."  $3,000.00  was  furnished  to  a 
Lt.   Dunn    (ph)    for  this   purpose   and   the 
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charge  wm  dropped.  The  Individual  wa«  re- 
leased and  the  following  day  he  waa  also 
murdered.  This  resulted  In  the  loss  of  %&,- 
000.00  to  Ralmondl. 

The  main  purixiee  of  Raimondl's  visit  to 
Patrlarca  was  to  force  his  son.  Danny  Ral- 
mondl. of  Providence.  Rl..  to  call  hla  mother 
twice  a  week  and  send  her  tlO.OO  a  week. 
as  she  Is  very  sick.  Patrlarca  said  that  he 
would  make  Ralmondl  telephone  the  mother 
twice  and  visit  her  at  least  once  every  two 
weeks  and  send  her  910.00  per  week. 

On  10/27/64  John  Baborlan  and  Patrlarca 
discussed  the  Berkshire  Downs  Race  Track. 
This  track  lost  »140.00000  last  year  and 
Baborlan  requested  Patrlarca's  Intervention 
vrtth  Lou  Smith,  owner  of  Rockingham  Race 
Track.  Salem,  N.H..  and  the  Green  Mountain 
Race  Track  in  Vermont.  The  reason  was  to 
make  s\ire  that  Smith  would  not  request  the 
same  racing  dates  at  Oreen  Mountain  Race 
Track  as  those  requested  by  Berkshire  Downs 
Race  Track. 

According  to  Baborlan.  Doc  (probably 
Sagansky.  who  has  a  financial  Interest  In 
Berkshire  Downs  Race  Track  )  does  not  desire 
to  sell  his  Interest.  The  Berlcshlre  Downs  Race 
Track  now  owes  »12.000  00  to  various  horse 
men  and  •5,400.00  U)  someone  else.  They  have 
reduced  the  mortgage  by  $50,000.00;  tU.OOO 
of  the  money  Ld  Berkshire  Downs  belongs  to 
Campanella  Sc  Cardl  Construction  Company. 
Patrlarca  advised  that  he  would  have  Smith 
contacted  In  order  to  eliminate  any  conflict 
in  racing  dates. 

The  flies  of  the  Boston  Office  reflect  that 
Daniel  Ralmondl.  aka  Daniel  Lytwyn.  Is  the 
son  of  Nellie  Ralmondl.  nee  Lytwyn.  who  In 
1939  resided  with  Danny's  step-father.  (FNU) 
Rcdmondl,  with  a  married  daughter,  Mrs. 
Walter  Mates.  2037  West  Fifth  Street.  Brook- 
lyn. New  York. 

The  sensitive  nature  of  the  Informant's 
position  necessitates  that  every  eHort  be 
exercised  to  maintain  his  security. 

Subject  should  be  considered  armed  and 
dangerous. 
3 — Bureau  (RM). 

4t— New  York  (1  92  2600)  (RM)  (1  93- 
Ralmondl)   (RM). 

7— Boston  (5  92-118)    (92-118  sub  4)    (93- 
118  sub  3). 
JFK/Dcr  (14). 

January  28.  1965 
To:    Director.   FBI    (92-2961),   SACS   Miami. 

New  York.  Philadelphia 
Prom:  SAC.  Boston  (92-118)  (P) 
Subject:   Raymond  L.  S    Patrlarca  AR   (00: 

Boston) 

Rebosalrtel.  1/26  66 

PS  837-0*  advised  on  1  25, 65  that  Joe 
Modlca,  Boston.  Mass  ,  contacted  Patrlarca 
specifically  concerning  the  Berkshire  Downs 
Race  Track  In  which  Ra>-mond  Patrlarca 
allegedly  heua  a  flnanclal  Interest. 

Patrlarca  told  Modlca  to  contact  his  friend 
who  Is  allegedly  extremely  close  to  Attorney 
General  Edward  W.  Brooke  of  Massachusetts 
and  have  him  arrange  to  release  the  •100,000 
bond  that  Is  being  held  by  the  Massachusetts 
Court  In  connection  with  civil  suits  that 
have  been  heard  In  Massachusetts  courts. 

Patrlarca  told  Modlca  that  It  was  necessary 
for  "Doc"  (possibly  "Doc"  Sagansky  of  Bos- 
ton. Mass.)  to  put  an  additional  (300.000  In 
to  the  track  In  order  for  It  to  open  for  the 
1965  season.  In  the  event  the  (100.000  bond 
mentioned  above  Is  released  by  the  courts  to 
Salvatore  Rlzzo,  Patrlarca  assured  Modlca 
that  he  would  get  his  •S.OOO  back,  which  he 
loaned  to  Rlzzo.  plus  an  additional  •5.000 
Interest. 

Patrlarca  explained  that  Johnny  Wilson's 
uncle  In  NYC  had  Indicated  that  he  had  a 
prospective  buyer  for  the  track  for  ^900. 000, 
but  the  deal  fell  through 

Modlca  mentioned  Abe  Barese  (PH)  located 
In  East  Boston  and  his  connection  with  some 
crap  game  located  there.  (Informant  was 
unable  to  ascertain  details  concerning  same.) 


Gennaro  J.  Anglulo  and  Peter  Llmone 
contacted  Patrlarca.  Anglulo  discussed  In  de- 
tail his  pending  case  Involving  the  assault 
of  a  federal  officer  In  the  North  End  section 
of  Boston. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  an  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  undercover  man  was  questioned 
by  Anglulo  and  his  ajisoclates.  Peter  Llmone 
and  William  Cresta,  concerning  his  true 
Identity  and  was  told  lo  get  out  of  the  North 
End   section   of   Boston. 

.\nglulo  stated  that  he  had  contacted 
Attorney  Francis  Dl  Mento,  a  former  Assistant 
United  States  Attorney,  and  requested  him 
to  defend  him.  Dl  Mento  asked  for  •25.000. 
plus  an  additional  •S.OOO  In  the  event  It  went 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  Anglulo  refosed  but 
subsequently  did  agree  on  a  fee  of  •10,000. 
plus  •5,000  lu  the  event  the  case  went  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Their  plan  of  defense  la  to  attack  the 
words  noted  in  the  Indictment,  "wilfully  and 
forcefully  assaulted."  and  point  out  that  they 
did  not  know  the  identity  of  the  Individual, 
nor  did  they  actually  forcefully  eject  him 
from  the  location  In  which  they  talked  to 
him. 

Their  alibi  la  to  contact  Eddie  Gritfin  who 
Is  a  "90  'c  blind  man"  and  request  him  to 
testify  that  he  a^ked  Anglulo  to  question  a 
sailor  who  lived  in  his  house  concerning  the 
rape  of  a  girl  in  the  North  End. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  the  undercover  man 
was  posing  as  a  sailor  and  resided  in  the 
North  End  section. 

They  intend  to  get  another  stjnd-up  wit- 
ness who  will  testify  that  he  overheard  Grif- 
fin ask  Anglulo  the  above,  but  that  he  did 
nothing  about  It  and  Just  walked  away.  In 
this  way  they  feel  that  Griffins  testimony 
will  be  substantiated. 

Roy  French,  a  horse  trainer,  contacted 
Anglulo  through  an  Intermediary  requesung 
assistance  to  obtain  a  license  as  a  horse 
trainer  at  the  Rhode  Island  tracks. 

Patrlarca  indicated  he  would  assist  In  this. 

Jimmy  OToole.  close  assi^ciate  of  Top  10 
Fugitive  Gejrge  Patrick  McLaughlin,  con- 
tacted Peter  Llmone  and  requested  that  ar- 
rangements be  made  for  him  to  see  Patrlarca. 
The  reason  lor  the  request  was  to  make  ar- 
rangements that  George  McLaughlin  could 
contact  Patrlarca  telephonlcaliy.  A  lengthy 
discussion  took  place  as  to  the  best  proce- 
dure and  t;ie  lentatue  arranijenients  were 
that  OToole  was  to  call  Peter  Llmone  He,  In 
turn,  would  give  a  number  of  a  public  phone. 
Fifteen  minutes  later  O'Toole  would  call  the 
public  phone  number,  during  which  time  Ll- 
mone would  attempt  to  contact  Patrlarca  and 
make  arrangements  for  him  to  go  to  another 
public  telephone.  Tlic  telephone  number 
would  be  relayed  to  McLaughlin  as  to  the 
phone  number  Patrlarca  could  receive  a 
phone  call  and,  thereafter,  he  would  call 
Patrlarca.  (The  reason  for  this  contact  Is  not 
known  to  the  informant.) 

During  the  conversation  concerning  Mc- 
Laughlin, Patrlarca  asked  Anglulo  whether 
he  heard  that  George  "wanted  to  get  in  with 
Bernle  McGarry."  (This  app.irently  occurred 
some  time  ago  when  Harold  Hann<jri  was  in- 
volved In  etT.rts  to  arrange  George  s  "getting 
in  with  Bernle  McGarry.)  There  was  also  a 
comment  th.it  Bennett,  according  to  Han- 
non.  Was  trying  to  frame  the  McLaughlins 
and  the  McLaughlins  were  very  apprehensive 
of  Bennett. 

According  to  Anglulo.  Hy  Gordon  bought 
the  diamonds  from  the  kids  luo  further 
description)  for  •JU.uOO  iThls  pmbably  oc- 
curred In  Miami.  Fla  ,  as  Johnny  Foto,  who 
allegedly  Is  presently  In  Florida.  w;i6  the  In- 
dividual who  brought  the  kids  to  Hy  ) 

Anglulo  stated  that  when  he  was  recently 
In  Miami,  Santo  (Trafflcanle)  Introduced  a 
lawyer  for  Holla  to  PaUy  Erra  He  described 
Erra  to  the  lawyer  as  the  owner  of  the  Dream 
Bar  Erra  denied  same  emphatically  In  front 
of  the  lawyer 

"Keystone"     Lepore     of    Providence,     R  I.. 


presently  vacationing  In  Miami,  Fla..  received 
a  franchise  for  Juke  box  machines  with  a 
small  television  attiiched  thereto,  whereby  an 
Individual  can  actually  see  the  recording 
artist  singing  and  dancing,  for  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island  and  Michigan. 

Angelo  Bruno  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  one 
of  the  Individuals  issuing  the  franchises  for 
various  states  In  the  country. 

Anglulo  stated  that  the  crap  game  In  Bos- 
ton has  a  bank  of  $15,200.  and  they  decided 
to  cut  up  $6,000  of  the  above. 

An  individual  named  Bandes.  whose  first 
name  Is  possibly  Danny,  was  the  original 
owner  of  this  crap  game  which  w;is  taken 
over  by  Patrlarca   and  his  group. 

Larry  Balone,  recent  release  from  Massa- 
chusetts St.ite  Prison,  requested  permission 
to  open  another  crap  game,  and  Patrlarca  re- 
fused same  inasmuch  as  Bandes  did  request 
permission  from  Anglulo  to  give  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  crap  game  to  Balone  when 
he  was  In  prison  and  renewed  the  ofier  when 
he  was  released. 

Patrlarca  agreed  to  Bandes'  furnishing  5% 
of  his  take  of  the  crap  game  directly  to 
Larry  Balone  but  warned  that  Balone's  piece 
was  not  to  come  off  the  top. 

Raymond  also  advised  that  during  his  re- 
cent visit  to  NYC  he  was  to  meet  Tommy 
Brown  and  Tommy  Ryan.  However,  when 
Mike  walked  In  to  the  restaurant  he  told 
them  that  there  was  "a  24-hour  watch"  on 
both  Brown  and  Ryan. 

"Pony,  the  Sheik"  was  mentioned  as  being 
scheduled  to  attend  the  meeting  and  It  was 
not  clear  to  the  Informant  If  he  actually  did 
attend  same.  One  of  the  Individuals  probably 
who  did  attend,  named  Tony  was  recently 
made  a  'cape  regime."  Sam  Cufarl  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.  also  attended.  Because  of  the 
warning  by  Mike  of  the  24-hour  surveillance 
of  Brown  and  Ryan,  they  became  particu- 
larly alert  to  any  surveillance. 

They  did  observe  an  Individual  wearing  a 
hearing  aid.  and  all  suspected  him  of  being 
"a  Fed." 

Patrlarca  warned  Anglulo  to  be  cognizant 
of  any  Individual  wearing  a  hearing  aid  and 
Instructed  Anglulo  to  warn  the  individual 
around  Boston. 

On  1 '26/65.  Louis  Tngllanett!  of  Provi- 
dence, R.I..  advised  Patnarca  that  he  wa« 
worried  about  the  FBI  Inquiries  made  con- 
cerning him  In  Brooklyn,  NY.  He  believes 
that  hla  troubles  with  IRS  created  an  FBI 
interest  in  him. 

Patrlarca,  in  the  discussion,  stated  that 
Carlo  (possibly  G.imbino)  was  related  to  the 
man  In  Springfield  (possibly  referring  to  Sam 
Cufarl) . 

TagUanettl  told  Patrlarca  about  a  scheme 
that  he  has  been  working  on  for  approxi- 
mately two  years.  It  appears  there  are  two 
iissoclatlons— one  In  Brooklyn.  NY  and  one 
In  New  York.  NY  .  consisting  of  100  and  300 
members,  respectively.  The  president  of  one 
of  these  associations  is  married  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  "a  boss"  TagUanettl  could  not  recall 
his  name  The  president  of  the  other  associa- 
tion knows  a  "friend  of  ours  ' 

TagUanettl  and  Frankle  (LNU)  attempted 
to  bring  them  together  as  the  New  York 
association  has  "a  Utile  weight  '  and  is  hurt- 
ing the  Doctors  In  Brooklyn 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the  two  Doc- 
tors to  meet  with  TagUanettl  and  Frankle; 
however  the  Doct  >r  In  New  Y  Tk  kept  post- 
poning a  meeting,  the  last  time  his  excuse 
being  that  he  was  going  to  Michigan. 

TagUanettl  Intends  to  cau.se  dissension  and 
then  has  threatened  one  of  the  doctors  by 
having  someone  else  make  threatening  calls 
to  him 

When  TnKllanertl  met  one  of  the  Doctor* 
he  (the  doctor)  "knew  who  we  were  and 
what  It  was  all  about"  TagUanettl  apparent- 
ly Intends  to  shake  down  the  Doctors  In  these 
associations  and  made  the  comment  that 
"We'll  get  In  there  somehow." 

Patrlarca  cautioned  him  to  be  very  care- 
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ful  as  he  could  not  trust  the  Doctors  Involved. 
TagUanettl  stated  that  one  Doctor  called 
him  and  agreed  to  make  Louis'  Doctor  friend 
from  Brooklyn  president  of  the  association, 
but  arrangements  have  not  been  finalized  In 
this  direction.  Louis  desires  that  Frankle  get 
someone  to  threaten  the  Doctors,  as  "You 
cant  get  money  from  nothing."  and  further 
points  out  that  the  Doctors  scare  easily. 

Bobby  (LNU)  called  Louis  the  previous 
night  and  stated  that  one  Doctor  had 
changed  his  mind.  Louis  made  mention  of  the 
fact  that  the  associations  cost  the  Doctors 
$100  to  Join  the  organization.  (Possibly 
Chiropractors  Association). 

Frankle  (LNU)  from  Boston.  Mass.,  con- 
tacted Patrlarca  and  discussed  the  recent  un- 
derworld killings  In  Boston. 

Raymond  tells  Frankle  to  keep  off  the 
street  as  much  as  they  can  because  of  the 
recent  roundups  of  criminals  In  Boston  by 
the  local  police. 

JYankle  stated  that  all  the  people  are 
getting  scared  of  Jimmy  (apparently  refer- 
ring to  James  Flemml)  and  asked  Raymond 
to  talk  to  Jimmy  and  Impress  upon  him  that 
there  should  be  no  more  killings  In  Boston. 

Raymond  agrees  to  talk  to  Flemml  and 
made  a  statement  that  "If  the  killings  don't 
stop  111  declare  martial  law." 

Patrlarca  Indicated  that  he  thought  very 
highly  of  James  Flemml. 

The  sensitive  nature  of  the  Informant's 
position  necessitates  that  every  effort  be 
exercised  to  maintain  his  security. 

Subject  should  be  considered  armed  and 
dangerous. 

3 — Bureau  (RM). 

2— New  York  (RM). 

4— New  York  (RM). 

2— Philadelphia  (RM). 

7— Boston  (5-92-118)  (92-118  sub  4) 
(92-118  sub  3). 

JFK:  po'b. 

(18). 

How  FBI  Abbeeviates 

FBI  Initials  and  terminology  appearing  In 
the  hearing  transcripts  have  these  defini- 
tions: 

"SAC" — "special  agent  In  charge." 

"UNMAN" — "unknown  male." 

"LNU" — "last  name  unknown."  i 

"FNU" — "full  name  unknovim."  | 

"(PHi"— "phonetic." 

"BS  837-C"— the  Identification  of  an  FBI 
agent. 

"aka" — "also  known  as."  | 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  might  add  to  that 
that  in  the  study  made  by  the  President's 
Crime  Commission  this  observation  was 
made.  While  no  one  knows  the  total  take, 
from  illicit  gambling  alone,  without 
reference  to  any  of  these  other  organized 
crime  activities,  the  best  estimates  avail- 
able to  the  Commission  indicated  an  an- 
nual profit  of  between  $6  and  $7  billion 
a  year. 

This  illegal,  nontaxed  income  is  great- 
er than  the  combined  net  profiit  last  year 
of  AT.  &  T..  General  Motors,  and  Stand- 
ard Oil  of  New  Jersey,  the  three  largest 
corporations  in  this  country. 

So  anyone  who  seeks  to  maintain  that 
organized  crime  constitutes  only  a  tiny 
part  of  the  criminal  activities  in  America 
certainly  would  have  to  swallow  very 
hard,  taking  into  consideration.  Just  this 
one  segment  of  organized  crime  alone, 
the  tremendous  profit,  mostly  in  cash, 
that  seems  to  be  realized. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  came  to 
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the  floor  about  the  time  the  able  Senator 
from  Nebraska  was  commenting  on  the 
Berger  case  and  indicating  that  this  bill 
was  drafted  In  the  light  of  the  Berger  de- 
cision. 

May  I  Inquire  whether  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  regards  the  Berger  case  as 
requiring  that  notice  shall  be  given,  even 
though  it  is  pursuant  to  a  court  order, 
that  a  tap  Is  going  on? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  terms  of  the  bill 
would  require  a  notice  served  in  due 
time,  and  there  is  also  a  requirement  for 
a  return  on  the  order,  just  as  there  Is  a 
return  on  a  search  warrant  for  the  seiz- 
ure of  any  evidence. 

Mr.  HART.  I  think  this  Is  important. 
The  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  I  have 
been  privileged  to  sit  with  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  on  the  special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures, 
hearing  much  testimony  In  this  area. 

The  analogy  Is  often  suggested  between 
the  historically  approved  search  warrant 
and  an  order  obtained  from  a  court  to 
permit  taps.  The  thing  that  bothers  me 
is  that  In  the  case  of  a  search  warrant, 
you  are  talking  about  tangible  physical 
property,  and  there  is  public  recognition 
and  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  somebody 
Is  opening  the  door. 

There  is  no  way,  as  I  see  it,  that  any- 
body will  ever  know  when  the  tap  goes 
on — and  this,  in  my  judgment,  makes  a 
very  different  case. 

I  think  that  the  requirement  of  notice 
is  one  that  may  respond  to  this  kind  of 
concern.  I  certainly  shall  read  the  Sen- 
ator's bill  with  interest. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  did  not  quite  un- 
derstand what  kind  of  notice  is  proposed 
in  the  Senator's  bill  as  has  been  dis- 
cussed here  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  opinion  in  the 
Berger  case  is  not  very  specific  nor  de- 
tailed on  the  subject  of  notice.  It  does 
name  it  as  one  of  the  elements  that  would 
obviously  be  required,  at  least  in  the  mind 
of  retired  Justice  Clark. 

The  bill  as  written  would  provide  for 
the  notice  to  be  served  not  later  than  10 
days  before  a  trial  which  would  seek  to 
use  the  evidence  which  has  been  gath- 
ered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  the  notice  to  be 
served  on  the  one  whom  it  is  sought  to 
get  information  about,  to  listen  in  on? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  No;  it  Is  served  on  the 
defendant  in  a  case  that  is  prosecuted, 
in  which  evidence  gathered  by  this  tap 
would  be  used.  The  preceding  subsec- 
tion. Incidentally,  has  an  outside  limita- 
tion of  1  year,  in  any  event. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Let  me  see  if  I  im- 
derstand  about  the  notice.  After  the 
testimony  has  been  procured,  after  the 
tap  or  the  surveillance  has  been  made 
the  evidence  obtained  then  before  it  can 
be  used  In  the  trial  of  a  case,  10  days  be- 
fore the  trial  the  defendant  is  to  be  given 
notice  that  the  Government  possess  such 
evidence.  Is  that  correct,  and  that  it  pro- 
poses to  use  such  testimony  against  him? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  correct.  The 
provisions,  which  are  a  part  of  section 
3(a)  of  the  bill,  read  as  follows: 


(1)  within  a  reasonable  time  but  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  termination  of  the 
period  of  the  order  or  extensions  thereof,  the 
Issuing  Judge  shall  cause  to  be  served,  on  the 
persons  named  In  the  order,  an  Inventory 
which  shall  Include  notice  of — 

(1)  the  fact  of  the  entry  of  the  order; 

(2)  tlie  date  of  the  entry  and  the  period 
of  authorized  or  approved  Interception;  and 

(3)  the  fact  that  during  the  period  wire  or 
oral  communications  were  or  were  not  Inter- 
cepted and  recorded: 

On  an  ex  parte  showing  of  good  cause  to  a 
Judge  of  competent  Jurisdiction  the  serving 
of  the  Inventory  required  by  this  subsection 
may  be  postponed. 

(J)  The  contents  of  any  intercepted  wire 
or  oral  communication  or  evidence  derived 
therefrom  shall  not  be  received  In  evidence  or 
otherwise  disclosed  In  any  criminal  proceed- 
ing In  a  Federal  or  State  court  unless  each 
defendant,  not  less  than  ten  days  before  the 
trial,  has  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the 
court  order  under  which  the  Interception 
was  authorized  or  approved.  This  ten-day 
period  may  be  waived  by  the  Judge  If  he  finds 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  furnish  the  de- 
fendant with  the  above  Information  ten  days 
before  the  trial  and  that  the  defendant  wUl 
not  be  prejudiced  by  the  delay  In  receiving 
such  information. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  find,  as  of 
now,  that  I  would  have  any  objection, 
after  the  evidence  had  been  received  and 
before  trial,  for  the  defendant  be  given 
notice  of  it,  and  also  being  advised — as 
far  as  I  can  see  now — of  the  nature  of 
that  evidence,  so  that  he  may  judge 
whether  the  evidence  is  persuasive  or 
substantial  enough  to  secure  or  help  se- 
cure a  conviction.  A  defendant  might  feel 
persuaded,  under  such  circumstances,  to 
enter  a  plea  of  guilty  and  not  burden  the 
court  with  a  trial. 

But  if  there  is  any  contemplation  or 
thought  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  this  method  of  securing  evidence 
that  a  notice  should  be  given  to  whom- 
ever it  is  sought  to  apply  the  surveillance 
or  a  tap  to  ascertain  what  might  be  dis- 
cussed or  talked  about  in  furtherance  of 
a  crime,  it  seems  to  me  that  would  be  an 
exercise  in  futility. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes,  Indeed  it  would. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Suppose  you  serve  a 
Cosa  Nostra  leader  or  a  hoodlum  with  a 
notice  that  you  are  going  to  tap  his  •wire. 
It  would  be  just  as  well 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  criticism  would  lie 
well,  and  it  would  be  well  based  if  the 
notice  were  given  contemporaneously 
with  the  Issuance  of  the  order  or  close 
in  time  thereto. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Certainly  it  would. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  may 
have  an  additional  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLEIjLAN.  I  see  no  objection 
whenever  a  court  order  has  been  ob- 
tained in  this  fashion. 

I  agree  that  a  return  should  be  made 
on  the  order  to  the  court  issuing  the 
order.  The  return  should  state  what  has 
occurred,  and  the  evidence  procured 
should  be  filed  with  the  court  and  be  In 
the  court's  custody  before  the  trial.  And 
the  defendant  should  be  given  notice  of 
it  or  be  Informed  or  advised  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  testimony  against  him. 

I  am  sure  that  I  would  not  object  to  his 
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having  a  transcnpt  of  the  testimony.  I 
think  he  ought  to  be  put  on  notice.  How- 
ever, any  argument  or  proposal  that  we 
should  notify  the  thief  that  we  are  going 
to  be  there  watching  for  him  before  he 
gets  there  Is  absurd  in  my  point  of  view. 
If  we  are  undertaking  to  pursue  a  vig- 
orous course  of  law  enforcement,  then  to 
notify  somebody  that  we  are  going  to 
provide  surveillance  over  his  telephone, 
the  giving  of  nof.ce  to  him  would  be  a 
warning  that  he  .should  not  act.  or  talk 
on  that  phone  but  that  he  .■should  go  some 
place  else  and  do  his  telephor.ing.  It 
would  simply  amount  to  that. 

We  would  be  aiding  the  criminal  in- 
stead of  apprehending  tiie  criminal. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  the  fact  that  the  bill 
which  he  authored  and  introduced — and 
■?/hich  I  was  most  happy  to  cosponsor — 
S.  675.  was  Introduced  before  the  Berger 
decision  on  June  12,  There  is  a  similar 
provision  for  notice  to  which  the  Senator 
refers  in  section  Sf  i  of  his  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELL.\ND.  Mr  President,  I 
wanted  to  get  the  record  straight  When 
we  talk  about  notice,  we  are  not  talking 
about  giving  somebody  notice  before  the 
act  has  taken  place,  but  after  the  sur- 
veillance has  occurred,  so  that  they  can 
be  confronted  with  the  evidence  of  their 
own  criminal  act. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
And  it  Is  not  anticipatoi-y  notice  to  the 
wiretap,  but  only  to  the  trial  that  will  be 
later  held. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  a  ques- 
tion to  get  the  record  strait;ht  also. 

Some  of  us  think  that  the  knock  on 
the  door  is  very  good  discipline  in  a  free 
society  And  let  us  not  forget  this  tradi- 
tion that  we  so  eloquently  speak  to.  of 
notice  for  the  individual,  and  the  sugges- 
tion that  sometimes  is  made  that  the  dif- 
ference between  a  police  stale  and  a  free 
society  is  the  knock  on  the  door. 

There  are  plenty  of  i;s  here.  I  hope, 
who  want  to  mike  sure  when  we  are 
dealing  with  the  more  esoteric  devices 
that  science  has  put  in  our  hands  with 
which  to  spy  on  tach  other  that  there  is 
some  kind  of  as.surance.  if  we  are  going 
to  use  them  at  all.  that  there  be  an 
opportunity  early  in  the  game  to  blow 
the  whistle  agaii.st  abuse.  And  10  days 
before  trial.  1  year  after  the  Up  has 
been  put  on.  may  or  may  not  be  sufficient 
notice. 

I  think  thid  is  the  kind  of  question 
that  the  committee  should  give  atten- 
tion to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  should  be  uiformed 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  already  up- 
held the  constitutionality  of  a  no- knock 
statute  from.  I  beUeve,  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois. So,  they  have  considered  this  with 
reference  to  the  creation  of  any  hard- 
ship on  any  individuals  or  the  depriva- 
tion of  their  constitutional  liberty. 

With  reference  to  the  claim  that  there 
would  be  the  creation  of  a  police  state. 
let  m«  say  that  the  first  duty  of  any 
civilized  society  is  to  survive.  That  is  its 
first  duty.  The  way  organized  crime  is 
marching  down  the  highway  of  criminal 
activity  and  the  momentum  has  gained 
and  the  wide  scope  of  its  efforts  have 
been  such  that  we  wonder  whether  that 


could  be  considered  as  a  threat  to  na- 
tional security  and  whether  we  are  not 
eni^aged  in  an  effort  to  survive. 

So,  there  must  be  that  balance  between 
the  constitutional  ri^ihts  of  the  individ- 
ual, which  are  largely  tlieorelical  and 
many  times  practical,  and  the  ability  of 
the  group  and  society  to  actually  live  in 
peace,  security,  and  safety. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  did 
not  hear  the  speech  of  the  Senator.  But 
I  certainly  commend  him  for  the  position 
ho  has  taken  with  ie.>pect  iu)t  only  to  the 
bill  he  has  introduced,  but  also  to  the 
other  measures  that  that  are  now  pend- 
ing in  Congress  which  measures  are  de- 
signed and  Intended  to  strengthen  the 
law  enforcement  agencies  of  this  Nation. 
These  agencies  need  sti-engthening. 
Law  enforcement  is  today,  I  think,  in  the 
weakest  status  it  has  ever  btfii  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation.  And  the  time  for 
action  is  here  and  now.  The  .•sentence 
that  we  used  to  type  in  our  practice  on 
the  tyt)ewriter:  "Now  is  the  time  for  all 
yojd  men  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
party."  can  very  well  be  paraphrased  by 
saying:  "Now  is  the  time  fur  law-abiding 
citizens  of  this  Nation  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  their  country  and  their  Government." 
Otherwise,  we  are  heading  for  a  chaotic 
condition.  We  have  symptoms  of  it  every 
day.  The  time  is  here  to  quit  being  timid 
about  It  and  to  quit  arguing  over  little 
frivolous  things  concerning  this  techni- 
cality and  that  technicality. 

It  is  time  for  positive  action,  and  if 
Congress  has  not  the  courage  to  enact 
such  laws  as  may  be  necessai"y.  it  will  be 
contributing  to  a  condition  that  may  well 
to  bring  di.'^aster  to  our  Nation. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr.  HRUSK.A.  I  yield. 
Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  the  dis- 
cus.'non  has  been  as  to  whether  we  iiave 
organized  crime  in  the  United  States. 

Throughout  my  whole  life,  I  have  al- 
ways viewed  with  deep  comt^as.sion  the 
individual  who  commits  a  wron^  that 
brings  him  to  the  criminal  court  and. 
frequently,  to  jail. 

I  have  always  looked  with  the  firmest 
aversion  upon  those  engaged  in  orga- 
nized criminal  activities. 

Do  we  have  organized  crime?  Are  we 
dealing  with  organized  crime  in  an  ef- 
fective manner  to  protect  the  innocent 
people  of  our  Nation? 

I  want  to  discuss  briefly  what  hap- 
pened yesterday  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, under  the  dome  of  the  Capi- 
tol of  the  United  States. 

Sometime  yesterday  morning,  a  group 
of  75  persons — I  suppose  by  coinci- 
dence— assembled  in  New  York.  They 
arrived  in  Washington,  in  buses,  about 
2:20  pm.  They  arrived  here  in  a  group; 
they  arrived  by  organization.  After  they 
reached  Washington,  they  invaded  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States.  They  were 
led  by.  among  others,  a  man  named 
Gray,  who  Is  a  known  participant  in 
riots,  demonstrations,  and  similar  activ- 
ities in  New  York  City. 

The  group  went  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, rode  down  the  policemen 


who  were  there  as  guards,  and  asserted 
their  domination  over  the  Chamber  of 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives.  I  quote 
from  this  morning's  News: 

Seventy -Five  Invade  Capitol  Hill   for  Rat 
Bill 

About  75  demoiLstrators  forced  their  way 
Into  the  House  of  Representatives  gallery 
yesterday,  shortly  after  the  House  had  ad- 
journed, and  chanted  "Rats  cause  riots." 

I  complain  not  about  their  disagree- 
ment with  what  the  House  did.  I  express 
no  opinion  about  the  merits  of  what  the 
House  did.  but  in  our  system  oi  democ- 
racy, there  is  an  orderly  and  a  disorderly 
way  of  doing  things.  There  is  a  lawful 
and  an  unlawful  way  of  doing  things. 
The  75  persons  who  assembled  in  New 
York,  boarded  a  bus,  and  came  to  Wash- 
ington, did  so  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  invading  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States  to  conduct  their  activities. 

Private  Earl   G.isset,  a  Capitol  policeman 
who    fought    with    the    demotislr.ilors,    waa 
admitted  to  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital. 
•  *  •  •  • 

Lt.  George  Reid,  of  the  Capitol  PoUc« 
Force,  suHered  a  black  eye.  but  refused  to  be 
hospltalii:ed. 

The  demonstrators  rode  down  the 
guards.  I  suppose  the  charge  will  be 
made:  "Police  brutality. ' 

What  liappened  when  the  demonstra- 
tors were  brought  to  court?  They  were 
released  on  personal  bond  of  $10.  They 
went  back  to  their  buses  and  returned 
to  New  York.  Gray  and  the  others  who 
committed  assault  and  battery  were  told 
by  the  court  that  their  actions  were 
merely  disorderly  conduct.  Disorderly 
conduct  is  the  practice  of  an  individual 
who  becomes  disturbing  in  his  environ- 
ment. It  IS  not  the  conduct  of  75  persons 
who  assemble  in  New  York  City,  board 
a  bus,  travel  more  than  200  miles  to 
Washington,  and  then  invade  the  Cap- 
itol. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  just  a  moment. 

We  hear  talk  about  the  nonorganiza- 
tion  of  crime.  God  spare  our  country 
from  what  the  ultimate  destiny  will  be 
by  the  expounding  of  that  kind  of  phi- 
losophy. God  spare  our  country  from 
what  will  happen  when  we  tolerate  the 
daily  condemnation  of  the  police  for  al- 
leged brutality,  the  failure  to  condemn 
tho.se  who  are  to  blame,  and  the  constant 
inclination  to  blame  those  who  are  in- 
nocent. 

Organized  crime — this  is  organization. 
And  yet  the  courts,  true  to  their  form, 
forget  the  dignity  of  our  Government, 
forget  the  rights  of  the  private  police- 
men, the  lieutenant  policemen,  and  think 
only  of  the  criminal.  Tragically  this 
philosophy  has  started  from  the  highest 
court  down  to  the  lowest  court,  where 
the  Innocent  are  forgotten  and  the  crim- 
inals are  defended  and  protected. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  the  floor.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
expired. 

Mr,  HRUSKA.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Judge  who  fixed 
the  bonds  at  $10  is  completely  lacking 
In  the  effective  and  Just  performance  of 
his  duty.  He  has  no  concept  of  what  is 
serious  to  our  country. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  able  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  Just  made  the  point  that 
I  desired  to  make.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned the  $10  bond.  I  read  the  article 
in  this  morning's  newspaper,  and  I,  too, 
was  shocked  that  a  person  charged  with 
an  offense  of  such  gravity  would  be  re- 
leased on  $10  bond. 

Is  it  not  true  that  for  most  traffic 
offenses,  a  bond  greater  than  $10  is  re- 
quired? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes,  surely,  it  is  true. 
That  is  undoubtedly  true. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Here  is  an  Invasion  of 
the  Capitol  of  the  United  States  and  the 
running  down  of  policemen,  and  the 
courts  describe  it  as  disorderly  conduct 
and  release  those  charged  on  a  $10  bond, 
to  go  back  to  New  York,  singing  and 
glorying  in  the  fa^t  that  they  accom- 
plished their  objective.  How  are  you  ever 
going  to  get  anywhere  in  maintaining 
democracy,  with  that  type  of  conduct  by 
law-enforcement  officials? 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  the  floor. 


In  the  number  of  Marine  Corps  Reserve  offi- 
cers who  may  serve  In  an  active  status  In  the 
combined  grades  of  brigadier  and  major 
general. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  413),  World  Farm 
Center,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  839.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  shall  be  retired  In  the  highest 
grade  satisfactorily  held  in  any  armed  force, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  2834.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
10,  1938.  relating  to  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  International  Criminal 
Police  Organization; 

H.R.  5645.  An  act  to  revise  the  provisions 
of  utle  10,  United  States  Code,  relatmg  to  the 
recoupment  of  disability  severance  pay  under 
certain  conditions; 

H  R.  5784.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  molybdenum  from  the  national  stockpile; 

H.R.  5787.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  rare-earth  materials  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 

H  R  5788.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dlspoF.-^.l 
of  bismuth  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
the  supplemental  stockpile; 

H.R.  8009.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  the  restriction  on  the 
use  of  certain  private  institutions  under  the 
dependents'  medical  care  program; 

H.R,  8375.  An  act  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  a  dislocation  allow- 
ance under  certain  circumstances,  certain  re- 
imbursements, transportation  for  depend- 
ents, and  travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances under  certain  circumstances,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  10242.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  authorized 
strengths  by  grade  for  medical  and  dental 
ofHcers  on  active  duty  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force:  and 

H.R.  11144.  An  act  to  authorize  an  Increase 


ENROLLED     BILLS     SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  4496.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Brooklyn  Center,  Minn.; 

H.R.  4833.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States  situated  In  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania; 

H.R.  7043.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  under 
which  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Is  operating  to 
cause  the  vessel  Horthwind,  owned  by  Wal- 
lace P.  Smith,  Jr.,  of  CentrevlUe,  Md.,  to  be 
documented  as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States 
with  coastwise  privileges;  and 

H.R.  8485.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eddie 
Oarman. 

HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  indi- 
cated: 

H.R.  839.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  members  of  the 
armed  forces  shall  be  retired  In  the  highest 
grade  satisfactorily  held  In  any  armed  force, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.B.  5645.  An  act  to  revise  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  recoupment  of  disability  severtmce  pay 
under  certain  conditions; 

H.R.  5784.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  molybdenum  from  the  national 
stockpile; 

H.R.  5787.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  rare-earth  materials  from  the  national 
stockpile    and   the   supplemental   stockpile; 

H.R.  5788.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  bismuth  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
the  supplemental  stockpile; 

H.R.  8009.  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  remove  the  restric- 
tion on  the  use  of  certain  private  Institu- 
tions under  the  dependents'  medical  care 
program; 

H.R.  8375.  An  act  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  a  dislocation  al- 
lowance under  certain  circumstances,  cer- 
tain reimbursements,  transportation  for  de- 
pendents, and  travel  and  transportation  al- 
lowances under  certain  circumstances,  and 
for  other  piu'poses; 

H.R.  10242.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  authorized 
strengths  by  grade  for  medical  and  dental 
officers  on  active  duty  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force;  and 

H.R.  11144.  An  act  to  authorize  an  In- 
crease In  the  number  of  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve officers  who  may  serve  in  an  active 
status  In  the  combined  grades  of  brigadier 
and  major  general;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  2834.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
10,  1938,  relating  to  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  In  the  International  Criminal 
Police  Organization;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  413 

Whereas  the  business  of  agriculture  is  a 
basic  Industry  vital  to  the  economy  and  sus- 
tenance of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  entire  world;  and 

Whereas  the  development  of  techniques, 
research,  and  procedures  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  agricultural  Industry  Is  neces- 
sary to  the  well-being  of  the  farmers  and 
consumers  of  farm  products;   and 

Whereas  World  Farm  Center  advocates  from 
all  segments  of  the  agribusiness  Industry  are 
cooperating  In  the  fotmdlng  of  a  World  Farm 
Center  at  Ontario,  San  Bernardino  County, 
California,  as  a  service  organization  which 
Is  designed  to — 

(1)  serve  as  an  agricultural  "clearing- 
house" and  marketing  information  center; 

(2)  encourage,  assist,  and  cooperate  In 
a^icultural  research  programs  with  univer- 
sities, governmental  agricultural  agencies, 
and  private  agencies; 

(3)  develop  the  site  of  World  Farm  Center 
as  a  manufacturing  and/or  demonstration 
and  display  center  for  all  types  of  agricul- 
tural machinery   and   equipment: 

(4)  establish  prototype  agricultiu-al  en- 
terprises for  display  and  production; 

(5)  establish  a  convention  center  for 
agricultural  organization  meetings; 

(6)  engage  In  other  service  and  educa- 
tional functions  which  will  advance  the 
agricultural  Industry; 

(7)  establish  a  center  for  offlces  or  com- 
panies, associations,  governmental  and 
others;  and 

(8)  Improve  public  relations  between  agri- 
culture and  the  general  public:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  Vic  House  of  Rep-^esentativea 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  concept  of 
World  Farm  Center  be  endorsed  as  a  means 
of  furthering  the  advance  of  national  and 
International  agriculture  without  any  cost 
or  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  concurrent  resolution    (H.   Con. 
Res.  413),  World  Farm  Center,  was  re- 


NEIGHBORHOOD  EMERGENCY  FUND 
ACT  OF  1967     • 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy],  I  Introduce  for 
appropriate  reference  a  bill  entitled  "The 
Neighborhood  Emergency  Fund  Act  of 
1967."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  immediately 
following  the  statement  that  I  shall 
make. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Percy],  I  make  the  follow- 
ing statement  in  explanation  of  the  bill: 

Pour  facts  rise  above  the  tumult  sur- 
rounding the  crisis  in  our  cities: 

First,  the  problems  we  seek  to  solve 
have  already  been  studied  repeatedly. 
Although  we  must  continue  to  expand 
our  knowledge,  we  have  enough  informa- 
tion with  which  to  establish  priorities 
and  act  today. 

Second,  the  executive  branch  lacks  the 
budgetary  and  programmatic  flexibility 
it  needs  to  respond  swiftly  and  effectively 
to  urban  emergencies.  At  present,  the 
President  can  call  only  on  a  $1  milUon 
contingency  fund  and  $6  million  in  un- 
obligated disaster  relief  funds  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Planning. 

Third,  the  Congress  has  a  responsi- 
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blUty  to  provide  the  President  with  the 
authority  to  render  assistance  to  local 
governments  and  community  crroups — 
allowing  them  the  freedom  to  direct  their 
energies  and  resources  to  local  situations 
with  local  leadership  and  initiative. 

Fourth,  though  a  national  commit- 
ment must  be  Initiated  in  Washington. 
the  final  resolution  of  the  acute  problems 
of  our  cities  will  be  achieved  only  through 
local  leadership  and  through  the  fullest 
use  of  private  resources 

Accordingly,  we  are  introducing  today 
in  the  Senate  the  Neighborhood  Elmer- 
gency  Fund  Act  of  1967 

The  act.  which  is  based  In  part  on  the 
imaginative  concept  advanced  last  week 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  gives  the  President  the  author- 
ity to  transfer  up  to  2  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral nondefense  budget  into  an  urban 
emergency  fund.  In  the  fiscal  1968  budget 
request,  nondefense  spendmg  totals  ap- 
proximately $55  billion  Thus,  the 
act  would  authorize  a  fund  of  up  to  $11 
billion. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  President  to 
make  "community  grants"  to  assist  pub- 
lic and  nonprofit  organizations  to  carry 
out  locally  initiated  and  neighborhood- 
oriented  programs  in  urban  areas.  The 
authority  will  end  on  December  31.  1968. 
and  the  President  is  required  to  make 
semiannual  reports  to  the  Congress  on 
the  administration  of  the  act 

We  have  drafted  the  legislation  in  a 
way  that  would  impose  a  minimum  of 
Federal  restrictions  on  local  initiatives. 
Rather  than  establishing  strict  Federal 
guidelines  and  regulations,  the  bill  alms 
at  stimulating  local  ideas  and  local  ac- 
tion. 

This  is  not  a  new  Federal  program 
Nor  does  it  require  new  Federal  spending 
The  bill  would  give  impetus  to  voluntary 
efforts  at  the  neighborhood  level  through 
programs  that  are  initiated,  organized. 
developed,  and  directed  by  local  citizens. 
local  groups,  and  local  governments  It 
would  focus  attention  on  the  great  po- 
tential of  resources  that  can  be  mobilized 
on  a  neighborhood-to-neighborhood 
basis  to  counter  the  growing  crisis  in 
our  Nation's  urban  centers 

We  have  avoided  the  e.stabllshment  of 
strict  programmatic  guidelines  But  we 
believe  that  priorities  can  and  should  be 
set. 

The  bill  gives  priority  to  the  creation 
of  more  Jobs,  better  houslnsr  and  Im- 
proved law  enforcement  We  believe  that 
employment  opportunities  are  especially 
Important.  The  statistical  portrait  of  the 
cities  of  America  shows  that  job  oppor- 
tunities are  the  (greatest  need  In  the  cen- 
tral cities.  Under  this  lesjlslatlon.  jobs 
could  be  provided  in  the  private  sector — 
through  training  and  insurance  pro- 
grams— or  through  a  program  of  public 
service  employment.  In  schools,  hospitals. 
or  municipal  services,  and  through  crea- 
tion of  better  housing 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Amer- 
icans is  united  in  opposition  to  civil  dis- 
orders and  violence — and  is  dedicated  to 
achieving  our  national  goals  within  the 
framework  of  our  democratic  Institu- 
tions. 

The  urban  crisis  will  be  resolved  at 
the  neighborhood  level.  But  the  stimulus 


must  come  from  the  Nation's  Capital.  The 
Presidency  is  potentially  our  mcst  effec- 
tive source  of  action  In  a  national  emer- 
gency. However,  the  Pre.sident  should  be 
able  to  cut  through  the  time-consuminK 
and  rlKid  guidelines  and  procedures — 
now  so  often  required  before  Federal 
help  can  be  given.  And  Congress  should 
provide  him  with  this  authority. 

The  bill  '  S.  2258 )  to  establish  an  emer- 
gency fund  to  be  available  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  assist  locally  Initiated  and  neigh- 
borhood-oriented programs  to  improve 
the  quality  of  urban  life  and  to  lessen 
the  incidence  of  urban  disorders  and  vio- 
lence. Introduced  by  Mr.  Ribicoff  i  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Percy  i  ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

3    2258 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreientatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Neighborhood  Emer- 
gency Fund  Act  of  1967". 

POLICY    DEO.MWnoN 

Sbc.  2  The  Congress  finds  that  the  over- 
wheimln?  majority  of  Americans  are  strungly 
opposed  to  civil  disorder  and  violence,  are 
dedicated  to  the  conviction  that  progress 
toward  the  achievement  of  national  goals  be 
made  within  the  framework  of  democratic 
processes  and  are  willing  to  undertake  con- 
structive action  at  the  local  and  neighbor- 
hood level. 

To  this  end.  and  to  provide  a  greater  flexl- 
blUty  In  the  national  effort  to  prevent  and 
combat  disorders  In  urban  areas,  the  Con- 
gress determines  that  local  Initiative  and 
neighborhood  responsibility  should  form  the 
b.isls  for  an  emergency  effort  to  focus  gov- 
ernmental and  private  resources  on  the 
-reatlon  of  (  1 1  Increased  employment  oppor- 
tunities. (2)  adequate  housing,  and  i3»  Im- 
proved law  enforcement  and  related  com- 
munity services 

COMMtTNITT    GB.4NTS 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  policy 
set  forth  above,  the  President  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  qualified  applicants  to 
carry  nut  In  urban  areas  locally  initiated  and 
neighborhood-oriented  programs  to— 

( 1 1    Increase  employment  opportunities; 

i2i  provide  Improved  housing  for  lower 
income  famlUee.  and 

i3i  Improve  law  enforcement  and  related 
community  services 

ibi  In  approving  a  program  for  asslatanc* 
under  this  Act.  the  President  shall  consider 
whether — 

(  n  in  the  Implementation  of  the  program. 
there  will  be  the  fullest  possible  utilization 
of  private  Initiative  and  enterprise, 

i2i  local  resources  will,  to  the  extent  avail- 
able and  practicable  be  utilized  In  carrying 
out  this  proCTam. 

i3)  maximum  coordination  exists  between 
the  program  and  other  activities  or  prtijecta 
undertaken  or  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
locality;  and 

(4t  the  program  will  be  promptly  Imple- 
mented, and  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  objec- 
tives sought  to  be  achieved. 

(c)  Grants  under  this  .section  shall  be 
made  on  such  terms  and  ctindltlons.  consist- 
ent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  as  the 
President  m.^y  prescribe 

'di  In  making  any  grant  under  this  sec- 
".lon.  the  President  may  require  such  reports 
and  fiscal  controls  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
assure  the  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  Federal  funds 

fe)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  a 
•qualified  applicant"  may  be  a  State,  munic- 


ipality or  other  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  a  duly  authorized  agency  or  instru- 
mentaJlty  of  a  State,  municipality  or  other 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  a  non- 
profit organization  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  qualified  to  carry  out  an  approved 
program. 

hTElGHBORHOOD    EMERGENCY    FUND 

Sec.  3.  There  Is  hereby  established  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  Neighbor- 
hood Emergency  Fund.  To  provide  c:ipltal 
for  such  fund,  the  President  Is  authorized 
to  allocate  to  such  fund  not  to  exceed  2 
per  centum  of  any  unobligated  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  which  are  determined  by  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  be  available 
to  carry  out  Federal  programs  which  are 
not  directly  and  primarily  related  to  the 
national  defense.  Sums  so  allocated  to  such 
fund  shall  be  available  to  the  President 
to  carry  out   the  purpxjses  of  this  Act. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  4.  The  President  shall  make  semi- 
annual reports  to  the  Congress  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  Act. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  5  The  authority  conferred  by  this 
Act  shall  terminate  on  December  31,  1988. 
but  such  termination  shall  not  affect  the 
disbursement  of  funds  under,  or  the  carry- 
ing out  of.  any  contract  or  commitment  en- 
tered Into  prior  to  the  date  of  such  termi- 
nation, or  the  taking  of  any  action  necessary 
to  preserve  or  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  In  any  amounts  paid  out  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
measure  we  introduce  today  builds  on  the 
concept  proposed  in  the  Senate  last  week 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton].  The  bill  would  free 
$1  billion  of  Federal  nondefense  spending 
to  create  an  emergency  fund  for  more 
jobs,  better  housing,  and  improved  law 
enforcement  in  American  cities  and  la 
designed  to  give  the  President  the  ability 
to  act  quickly  and  with  flexibility  in  re- 
sponse to  local  initiatives. 

The  bill— called  the  Neighborhood 
Emergency  Fund  Act  of  1967— would  re- 
quire no  new  appropriations  or  addition- 
al spending. 

It  would  authorize  the  President  to 
transfer  up  to  2  percent  of  nondefense 
moneys  from  the  current  budget  into  a 
neighborhood  emergency  fund. 

The  bill  specifies  that  the  President 
.should  use  the  fund  for  "community 
grants"  to  States,  communities,  and  non- 
profit organizations. 

The  grants — allocated  directly  from 
the  White  House— would  go  to  locally 
Initiated  and  locally  directed  efforts  to 
ease  urban  tensions  and  promote  orderly 
community  progress. 

Under  the  legislation,  a  mayor,  for  ex- 
ample, could  apply  directly  to  the  White 
House  for  financial  aid  in  carrying  out  a 
community  plan  to  resolve  a  problem  re- 
quiring immediate  action. 

First  consideration  would  be  given  to 
proposals  that  showed  a  full  effort  to 
mobilize  the  community's  available  re- 
sources. 

These  available  resources  would  In- 
clude private  Industry  and  capital,  civic 
groups,  and  existing  Federal.  State,  and 
local  government  programs. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  spoke  to  me  last 
week  about  a  bipartisan  approach  to  the 
problems  plaguing  our  cities  today.  I  re- 
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acted  with  great  enthusiasm.  I  told  him 
I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  colloquy 
that  I  had  last  week  on  the  floor  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton]  and  by  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  that  I 
thought  we  could  go  on  from  there  to 
develop  a  constructive  program. 

The  time  has  definitely  come  for  ac- 
tion. Yet,  in  all  candor,  we  recognize  the 
budgetai-y  problems  that  prevail  in  this 
Nation.  We  would  be  less  than  realistic 
not  to  recognize  the  attitude  of  Congress 
toward  new  and  additional  appropria- 
tions. We  have  all  had  much  experience 
in  government.  There  is  no  question  In 
my  mind  that  it  would  not  be  too  diflS- 
cult  for  the  President  to  take  2  percent 
from  current  nondefense  spending  and 
allocate  It  for  matters  that  have  the  most 
urgent  priority  in  the  cities  of  America, 
such  as  the  problems  of  Jobs,  housing, 
and  law  enforcement.  We  have  in  this 
bUl  an  opportunity  for  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  to  act  quickly,  and 
not  to  wait  for  the  results  of  additional 
and  further  study. 

We  look  forward  to  the  results  of  the 
Kemer  Commission,  but  that  Commis- 
sion will  not  report  until  next  March.  Its 
proposals  will  probably  require  legisla- 
tive action  and  additional  time. 

We  must  recognize  that  large  amounts 
of  money  alone  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem. To  do  the  job  really  well  will  take 
a  decade  of  hard  work,  but  there  are  cer- 
tain programs  in  certain  areas  where  we 
can  move  and  move  In  fast. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  and  I  believe 
this  bill  sets  out  a  rational  and  responsi- 
ble way  for  the  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive to  move  rapidly  in  facing  the  emer- 
gency In  America  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  Join  with  the  dlstlngtiished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  In  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  Neighborhood  Emergency 
Fund  Act  of  1967.  I  believe  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut  is 
uniquely  qualified,  with  his  distinguished 
background  as  a  Governor.  Cabinet  offt- 
cer,  and  now  as  a  Senator,  to  have 
thought  through  some  of  the  problems 
we  face  in  our  cities. 

We  have  both  been  Inspired  by  the 
imaginative  concept  advanced  last  week 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton],  and  our  bill  is  a 
means  of  trying  to  Implement  the  ur- 
gency he  expressed  in  his  message. 

By  Joining  together  we  also  are  sym- 
bolizing that  It  Is  our  deep  feeling  and 
csonvlctlon  that  there  is  no  place  for  par- 
tisanship In  the  solution  of  some  prob- 
lems we  face  In  this  country;  that  we 
can  work  together  cooperatively  on  both 
sides  of  the  al.sle ;  and  that  there  can  be 
cooperation  between  the  legislative 
branch  and  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  to  move  swiftly  and  respond 
to  needs  we  recognize  must  be  met. 

It  Is  Important  that  the  legislative 
body  take  the  initiative  when  ^e  have 
these  situations.  In  this  bill,  we  have  tried 
to  recognize  the  Importance  ot  placing 
we  responsibUlty  in  local  initiative.  The 
President  would  be  authorized  to  support 


programs^ftiltlated  in  the  commimity 
and  programs  initiated  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods. Far  too  frequently  In  goverrmient. 
we  find  program  imposed  from  Wash- 
ington upon  people  in  a  community  when 
they  have  not  been  a  part  of  the  process 
of  deliberation  and  a  part  of  the  process 
of  decisionmaking,  and  where  there  is 
found  deep  resentment  on  the  part  of  the 
people  in  a  conmiunity  with  respect  to 
programs  in  which  they  have  not  par- 
ticipated at  the  time  they  were  an- 
nounced. That  Is  why  we  have  placed  the 
emphasis  on  local  initiative. 

I  am  not  at  all  of  the  frame  of  mind 
to  feel  that  every  time  we  have  a  prob- 
lem we  should  appropriate  another  bil- 
lion dollars  and  feel  that  we  have  solved 
the  problem.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
responsible,  in  light  of  the  President's 
message  with  respect  to  a  $28  billion  def- 
icit, for  us  to  seek  new  funds,  but  I  do 
think  it  is  In  the  essence  of  responsibil- 
ity and  responsiveness  to  a  situation  that 
we  give  the  President  authority  to  adjust 
priorities. 

In  the  last  month  the  order  of  magni- 
tude of  priorities  in  this  country  has 
changed.  We  recognize  first  things  must 
be  done  first.  We  have  urgent  urban 
needs  that  are  now  being  met.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  wish  this  authority 
to  go  to  the  President,  although  we  re- 
quested that  reports  be  made  twice  a 
year  to  the  Congress,  and  there  is  a  limi- 
tation of  authority,  in  that  the  authority 
would  end  on  December  31,  1968. 

I  think  it  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  de- 
termine, demonstrate,  and  prove  that  we 
can  respond  affirmatively  when  there  is 
a  need.  The  Senate  has  responded  with 
great  dispatch  in  times  past  and  in  times 
of  national  emergency.  We  have  such  an 
emergency  now. 

When  we  see  that  the  President  has 
available  $1  million  in  contingency  funds 
and  $6  million  in  unobligated  disaster 
relief  funds,  these  funds  are  not  adequate 
to  deal  with  the  present  situation. 

By  no  means  do  we  wish  to  imply  that 
we  want  to  reward  rioters.  We  state 
unequivocally  that  these  criminal  acts 
of  looting,  arson,  and  murder  must  be 
dealt  with  effectively  by  law.  We  wish  to 
provide  a  part  of  these  funds  to  strength- 
en law  enforcement  in  the  commimlties. 

There  have  been  tens  of  thousands  of 
innocent  people  victimized  by  the  acts 
of  the  past  week.  There  have  been  great 
disruptions  in  large  urban  areas  In  this 
country.  It  is  to  deal  with  this  critical 
situation  and  in  that  particular  spirit 
that  we  introduce  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  for  the  inspiration  he 
has  provided  to  us  and  I  am  proud  to 
Join  him  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  that  I  appreciate  their 
kind  references  to  my  humble  efforts  in 
trying  to  come  forward  with  some  idea 
and  some  program  to  meet  the  immedi- 
ate problem  we  face.  I  believe  we  must 
remember  that  there  are  several  weeks 
of  summer  remaining  and  that  next  stun- 
mer  will  be  here  all  too  soon. 


There  is  a  three-stage  solution  to  this 
problem.  First,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
we  must  have  law  and  order.  We  are  a 
coimtry  of  laws.  We  are  a  system  of  laws. 
We  must  have  law  and  order. 

Then  comes  a  short-range  solution 
which  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  suggested  in 
their  proposal.  I  introduced  a  bill  last 
week  which  varies  slightly.  I  proposed 
10  percent  of  those  funds  that  had  been 
allocated  for  urban  problems.  This  pro- 
posal is  for  2  percent  of  all  nondefense 
funds.  I  have  no  pride  of  authorlshlp  and 
I  can  support  this  proposal.  It  may  be  a 
more  logical  approach  for.  Indeed,  there 
might  be  differences  as  to  what  are  ur- 
ban-oriented funds.  That  is  the  second 
step. 

Then,  there  are  the  long- rang  solu- 
tions to  the  basic  problems  that  have 
caused  this  crisis  that  we  face  in  our 
country. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois comment  in  the  Chamber  that  this 
had  to  be  done  with  minimum  of  restric- 
tion, and  with  a  minimum  of  rules  be- 
cause it  had  to  be  done  speedily.  If  we 
wait  for  a  program  to  go  through  all  the 
layers  of  bureaucracy  in  subcommittees 
and  committees  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, and  get  action,  and  then,  finally 
send  legislation  to  the  President  for  his 
signature,  I  am  afraid  that  it  will  be  too 
late. 

I  would  trust  that  a  bill  such  as  the 
proposal  which  has  Just  been  introduced, 
or  the  one  which  I  introduced,  or  some 
other  approach  would  go  to  the  President 
quickly  to  provide  for  the  funds  which 
he  can  use  in  working  with  the  mayors 
of  our  cities,  the  chief  administrative 
officers  of  our  coimties,  and  in  certain 
Instances  the  Governors  of  our  States,  so 
that  those  who  are  potential  leaders  In 
these  disorders  can  be  drawn  in  and 
made  a  part  of  society  by  getting  Jobs. 
Perhaps  they  may  be  given  white  hats,  as 
were  given  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  or  Sam  Brown 
belts. 

In  Louisville.  Ky.,  where  we  all  see  that 
we  need  more  firemen,  bring  them  in  and 
pay  them,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
fire  department's  budget.  Place  two  of 
these  young  men  who  are  leaders  In  their 
communities  in  each  firehouse.  Let  them 
take  the  night-shift  turn,  sleep  and  live 
there.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
expired. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Then,  if  trouble  should 
break  out  in  my  hometown,  I  am  stu^ 
that  they  could  go  into  their  communi- 
ties and  help  stop  such  things  as  devel- 
oped in  so  many  of  our  cities  in  the  past 
5  or  6  weeks.  They  are  a  part  of  society. 
I  would  not  give  them  an  FBI  test.  I 
would  not  say  they  must  take  some  sort 
of  security  test  before  they  can  become  a 
I>art  of  this  program.  Indeed,  that  yoimg 
adult  or  that  late  teenager  who  could  do 
more  to  stop  this  thing  probably  has  been 
in  a  reform  school  or  has  been  indicted 
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and    convicted    of    some    offense- 
stealing  an  automobile. 

That  Is  the  man  we  have  got  to  get  to. 
and  get  to  quietly,  in  order  to  put  out  the 
fire.  The  only  way  we  can  do  it  is  by 
means  of  the  plan  such  as  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  proposed — and  I 
commend  him  for  it — and  the  one  I  have 
proposed.  We  are  all  seeking  the  same 
objective.  As  I  have  said,  I  have  no  pride 
of  authorship.  But,  we  can  act  quickly 
and  by  joint  resolution 

As  a  Republican,  why  am  I  suggesting 
that  we  give  the  President  this  fund? 
Because  that  Is  the  only  place  we  can 
do  it  and  get  it  administered.  Some  of  it 
may  be  misspent  in  certain  cities,  yes; 
but  there  are  some  80  cities  which  have 
been  involved  in  this  difficulty.  There  are 
scores  of  cities  that  are  still  not  involved 
which  potentially  might  be.  This,  I  re- 
gard, as  the  second  step,  the  fire  bri- 
gade— If  you  win — to  prevent  this  from 
happening. 

First  should  be  law  enforcement  when 
It  happens.  Second  should  be  a  quick 
program  to  prevent  it  happening.  Third 
should  be  the  long-rantje  solutions. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  had  great  experience  in  this 
area  as  a  Member  of  the  House,  as  a 
Governor  of  Connecticut,  and  also  as  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare which  deals  with  many  of  these 
problems.  He  has  said  that  some  of  these 
things  will  take  10  years  to  accomplish. 
I  am  afraid  they  may  take  longer  than 
that.  We  have  had  public  housing  on  the 
books  for.  I  suppose,  some  20  years  or 
more:  and  yet  we  have  not  really  begun 
to  solve  the  housing  problem.  Thus,  we 
have  a  long-range  problem  ahead  of  us, 
but  in  this  way,  in  the  conception  the 
Senator  has  proposed,  we  can  get  the 
second  stage  going,  and  going  quickly, 
although  I  expect  he  would  be  criticized 
for  his  propasal,  and  I  for  mine — why 
are  we  going  to  take  that  money  away 
from  the  Headstart  program?  I  was  not 
too  enthusiastic  about  that  program  at  its 
inception,  but  I  think  it  has  turned  out 
to  be  a  very  good  program  on  the  whole. 
Congress  has  plenty  of  time  to  sit  In 
Washington  and  look  at  the  programs 
and  replenish  them  with  funds  if  money 
Is  taken  *way  from  them  for  this  pur- 
pose. Congress  can  reappraise  and  re- 
examine the  efficacy  of  the  many  pro- 
grams that  we  nuw  have  working  in  thi.s 
area.  In  my  opinion,  we  have  far  too 
many.  It  would  have  that  extra  desirable 
effect,  I  believe. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  and  his  associate,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  TMr.  PERrvl  in 
tills  effort,  and  I  assure  them  botii  that 
I  will  do  all  I  can — although  I  am  not 
on  any  committee  concerned  with  thi.-; 
problem — but  I  will  certainly  do  all  that 
I  can  to  expedite  the  matter  during  the 
coming  days. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  for  their  contributions. 

I  do  not  think  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  2  percent  of  "water"  in  the  budget 
of  the  Federal  Qovemment.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  a  2-percent  deduction  basically 
In  our  domestic  spending  would  cripple 
any  program  now  on  the  books. 

May  I  say,  too,  concerning  the  com- 


ments of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
that  we  have  been  talking  in  America  for 
more  than  4  years  about  "hot  summers." 

I  am  not  so  sure,  as  I  read  tlie  events 
of  this  past  year,  in  their  tragic  over- 
tones, that  we  are  not  entering  into  a 
period  which  will  go  beyond  Just  the 
summer. 

I  believe  it  will  be  a  great  mistake  if 
we  in  this  countrj' — the  people.  Congress, 
the  executive  branch — were  to  wait  for 
Labor  Day  to  come  around  and  figure 
that  we  would  not  have  any  more  prob- 
lems until  the  next  Fourth  of  July.  Such 
a  notion  would  render  a  great  disservice 
to  our  Nation. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  revolutionary 
crisis.  We  should  recognize  the  symptoms 
and  the  signs. 

There  Is  no  question  that  rebuilding 
the  cities  of  America  will  be  the  Job  of 
a  generation — a  job  which  will  cost  about 
$1,300,000,000,000. 

To  rebuild  the  slums  of  America  will 
take  10  years  no  matter  how  efficient  we 
are.  There  are  4.5  million  substandard 
housing  units  scattered  in  urban  areas 
throughout  this  countrj'.  It  will  take  $50 
billion  to  eliminate  the  slums  and  rebuild 
decent  housing.  It  would  be  foolhardy  to 
state  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  we 
can  appropriate  the  money  and  do  it  this 
year,  next  year,  or  the  year  after.  But, 
there  should  be  a  national  commitment 
by  the  people  of  this  country,  through 
the  Crovernment  of  this  Nation,  that  we 
Intend  to  rebuild  the  slums  of  America, 
and  then  private  enterprise,  our  commu- 
nities, and  our  people  can  start  planning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
expired 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  Is  recognized  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  RIBICOP^F.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion conducted  hearings  for  1  year  on  the 
Federal  role  in  urban  affairs.  We  took 
over  4.000  pages  of  testimony  from  110 
witnesses  who  came  from  all  sectors  of 
American  life — sociologists,  psycholo- 
gi.'^r.s,  financiers,  businessmen,  profes- 
sional men,  p.sychiatrists,  labor  leaders, 
and  civil  rights  leaders 

It  .soon  became  obvious  that  there  were 
certain  basic  pressure  points  In  our  .so- 
ciety and  that  is  where  the  leverat;e  had 
to  be  applied.  It  also  became  clear  that 
we  have  not  yet  taken  a  systematic  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  our  cities.  We 
were  trying  to  handle  each  problem  on 
a  proi^rammatic  basis.  We  have  accumu- 
lated program  after  program. 

The  mayor  of  the  city  of  Oakland, 
Calif,,  came  in  with  his  director  of  rede- 
velopment They  stated  that  they  had 
taken  inventorv*  in  Oakland  and  had  140 
separate  and  distinct  Federal  programs — 
not  Including  welfare  programs— on 
which  they  were  trying  to  get  guidance 
and  tn,'ing  to  make  work.  It  does  not 
work.  There  is  too  much  paper  work  in- 
volved, too  much  bureaucracy,  and  too 
much  inertia  when  we  try  to  make  the 
Government  work  with  such  a  large  mass 
of  programs. 

We  have  come  to  a  crisis  situation.  We 


have  to  apply  leverage  where  it  counts 
the  most. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing  to 
day  points  out  the  three  key  leverage 
points  where  we  believe  pressure  must  be 
brought. 

The  field  of  law  enforcement  is  sine 
qua  non  for  any  society.  Above  everything 
else,  we  must  have  law  and  order  If  the 
democratic  process  is  going  to  work  to  its 
complete  fruition. 

Second  was  the  element  of  jobs.  We 
found  above  all  else  that  jobs  were  nec- 
essary. One  does  not  have  to  be  an  ex- 
pert. In  reading  the  newspapers  and 
watching  television,  one  sees  that  the 
greater  number  of  rioters  are  youths  in 
the  age  group  between  16  and  21.  These 
are  youngsters  without  a  Job.  They  have 
nothing  else  to  do  but  hang  around  street 
corners.  They  become  the  local  heroes  by 
throwing  the  rock  or  lighting  the  torch. 
We  now  know  that  25  percent  of  the 
Negro  youths  in  our  cities  are  unem- 
ployed. One  out  of  four  waits  around 
with  nothing  to  do.  The  situation  be- 
comes a  tinderbox.  All  it  needs  is  an  Inci- 
dent, or  a  Rap  Brown  or  a  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael  to  light  the  fuse,  and  it  all  goes 
up  in  smoke  and  tragedy. 

Our  bill  establishes  a  $1  billion  fund. 
I  have  read  estimates  that  the  damage 
in  Detroit  alone  was  $1  billion.  A  few 
days,  and  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  dam- 
age to  property  and  assets  is  done  in  one 
city  alone  in  America.  In  Newark  there 
was  damage  of  $300  million  to  $400  mil- 
lion. Cities  across  the  Nation,  small  and 
large,  have  experienced  the  troubles. 
They  are  with  us.  They  are  not  going 
away. 

In  introducing  this  legi;  lation  we  are 
saying  that  recognizing  the  problem  that 
Government  does  not  have  enough 
money — and  Government  does  not;  we 
do  not  have  a  bottomless  purse — then  it 
is  our  duty,  as  responsible  legislators,  to 
mark  the  priorities  that  society  must  ad- 
dress itself  to.  If  we  do  not  have  funds 
adequate  to  meet  all  our  needs,  then 
priority  must  be  given  to  the  basic  and 
most  serious  needs. 

Who  in  America  can  say  today  that 
the  most  .serious  domestic  problem  fac- 
ing us  is  not  the  cnscs  in  the  cities  of 
America' 

111  the  legi.'-iation  which  has  been  pro- 
TX).sed  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
and  in  the  bill  Introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  myself,  we  are  saying 
to  the  President,  "You  are  resixinsible 
for  the  appropriations  we  have  voted  you 
and  your  department  heads.  Examine 
all  those  and  determine  where  the  2  per- 
cent should  cnme  from.  "  Some  depart- 
ments may  find  they  can  alfoid  5  per- 
cent; other  departments  not  a  penny. 
because  of  basic  needs.  But  in  a  budget 
of  $55  billion  in  the  domestic  field.  I  am 
.sure  we  can  find  $1.1  billion  that  can  be 
transferred  and  used  immediately— not 
next  month  or  next  summer,  but  now— 
to  hell)  solve  the  crisis  that  sweeps  acroes 
our  Nation. 

Mr  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  vB 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF    I  yield 

Mr.  MORTON.  And  there  Is  precedent 

for  this.  for.  Indeed,  In  the  foreign  aid 

bill— whatever   It   was   called    15   years 

ago — we  always  wrote  into  that  bill  what 
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we  call  transferability.  We  appropriated 
title  by  title.  One  might  deal  with  south- 
em  Asia.  One  might  deal  with  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa.  One  might  deal  with 
this  hemisphere.  But  we  wrote  in  trans- 
ferability. We  gave  the  President,  who- 
ever the  President  might  be,  the  power 
to  transfer  10  percent  out  of  one  title 
to  any  other  title  or  to  any  purpose 
which  he  felt,  in  the  national  interest, 
would  be  served  by  transfering  those 
funds.  He  did  not  have  to  come  back  to 
Congress.  He  had  that  power.  So  we  do 
have  precedent  for  legislation  of  the  kind 
which  the  Senator  has  introduced  today. 
I  merelv  wanted  to  point  that  out. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comment.  May  I  point  out  that  in 
1962— and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  was  in  this  lx)dy  then — 
we  gave  authority  to  the  President  to 
overcome  a  substantial  unemployment 
situation  through  an  accelerated  public 
works  program.  There  is  precedent  in 
the  foreign  aid  program  bills  and  an 
analogous  action  in  our  own  domestic 
legislation.  But  even  if  there  were  not, 
these  are  times  that  cry  out  for  different 
solutions  and  different  approaches. 

I  would  hope  the  executive  branch 
would  give  careful  consideration  to  these 
proposals.  I  think  we  have  to  recognize 
that  ideas  do  not  come  from  only  one 
end  of  Peimsylvania  Avenue.  There  are, 
indeed,  two  ends  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
the  White  House  and  Capitol  Hill. 

I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the  men 
and  women  who  are  in  both  bodies  of 
Congress.  They  have  ideas,  and  their 
ideas  should  be  considered. 

But  we  in  the  Congress  are  often  at 
fault.  I  have  been  amazed,  both  as  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  and  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  to  see  our  obeisance  to 
the  executive  branch.  Constantly  we  cry, 
"What  does  the  President  think  about 
it?"  or  "What  does  the  White  House 
think  about  it?"  or,  "What  does  this 
agency  or  that  agency  think  about  it? 
What  does  the  Budget  Bureau  want?" 

I  do  not  think  the  way  to  solve  prob- 
lems is  always  to  ask  what  the  President 
wants.  I  think  the  time  has  come  to  ask 
what  Congress  wants. 

All  of  us  have  been  voted  here  by  the 
people  of  our  States.  We  have  been  voted 
here  and  have  come  to  Washington  not 
only  to  reflect  the  President's  ideas,  but 
to  have  ideas  of  our  own.  If  we  think 
those  ideas  have  merit  and  value,  it  is 
our  duty  and  our  obligation  to  fight  for 
them  In  committee  and  through  the 
amendment  process  on  the  floor  of  this 
body.  It  is  only  when  Congress  will  rec- 
ognize its  capacity  and  its  obligation,  and 
not  merely  ask  the  question  as  to  what 
the  President  wants,  that  It  will  fulfill 
its  responsible  function  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  our  great  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor,      , 


Export-Import  Bank  Act  Amendments  of 
1967,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  may  designate 
certain  members  of  the  staff  of  that  com- 
mittee to  be  given  the  privilege  of  the 

floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  FLOOR  TO  COMMIT- 
TEE STAFF  MEMBERS  DURING 
CONSIDERATION  OP  EXPORT-IM- 
PORT BANK  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  urmnimous  consent  that  dur- 
ing the   consideration  of   S.    1155,   the 
CXni 1373— Part  16 


ADDRESS    OF    SENATOR    BYRD    OF 

WEST  VIRGINIA  AT  ANNUAL  GOV- 

ERNORS  DAY  REVIEW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, last  Saturday  I  addressed  the  West 
Virginia  National  Guard  at  the  annual 
Governor's  Day  Review  at  Camp  Pickett, 
Va.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks at  that  time  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  bt  U.S.  Senator  Robert  C.  Btrd  at 

THE  Annual  Goveenor's  Day  Review,  Camp 

Pickett,  Va.,  August  5,  1967 

I  am  extremely  grateful  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  here  this  morning  and  to 
actively  participate  In  your  traditional  Gov- 
ernor's Day  Review. 

Today,  when  our  country  Is  In  a  time  of 
greater  testing  than  ever  before,  It  is  im- 
perative that  the  caliber  of  our  forces,  both 
active  and  reserve,  be  the  best  available.  I 
am  proud  to  see  before  me  the  tremendous 
capability  you  possess.  In  doing  so,  I  cannot 
help  but  swell  with  additional  pride  in  our 
state.  Those  of  you  In  the  150th  Armored 
Cavalry,  the  3664th  Ordnance  Company  and 
the  249th  Army  Band  have  brought  great 
credit  to  West  Virginia  through  your  military 

I  am  not  mindful  that  the  2d  Battalion. 
174th  Artillery  of  the  Ohio  National  Guard 
Is  also  on  the  field  today,  and  I  am  confident 
that  your  Senators  are  Impressed  with  you 
as  much  as  I  am  with  the  West  Virginia 
National  Guard. 

Being  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  I  icnow  first- 
hand Just  how  important  the  Natlon.al  Guard 
is  In  our  defense  plans.  I  am  equally  cog- 
nizant of  the  Invaluable  role  played  by  the 
National  Guard  In  the  many  mlUtary  con- 
flicts In  which  our  nation  has  taken  part. 
Only  a  cursory  examination  of  military  his- 
tory 18  required  to  attest  that  the  National 
Guard  has  truly  been  our  first  line  of  de- 
fense. However,  the  1960'b  have  seen  a  de- 
parture from  the  traditional  use  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard. 

Just  six  years  ago,  a  serious  confrontation 
occurred  between  our  President  and  the 
leader  of  the  USSR  affecting  the  freedom 
of  East  Berlin,  Germany.  This  confrontation 
placed  the  world-wide  prestige  of  the  United 
States  in  jeopardy.  President  Kennedy  acted 
swiftly  and  surely  in  calUng  the  bluff.  Ac- 
tions he  took  left  no  doubt  In  our  adversary's 
mind  that  our  nation  not  only  had  the 
capability  to  cope  with  the  consequences  of 
his  threat  but  we  also  had  the  resolve  to 
use  It.  These  were  and  remain  our  trump 
cards  ...  the  military  capability  and  the  na- 
tional resolve  to  use  it.  Many  of  you  vividly 
remember  the  Berlin  crisis  about  which  I 
spealt  .  .  .  because  you  were  a  vital  part  of 
it.  The  150th  armored  Cavalry  and  the  3664th 
Ordnance  Company  were  called  into  federal 
service  for  over  10  months  and,  along  with 
other  units  involved  In  the  call-up,  amply 
and  ably  demonstrated  that  our  position  on 
East  Berlin  was  no  bluff.  Those  of  you  who 
served  during  that  period  are  to  be  strongly 
commended  for  the  performance  you  rend- 
ered and  the  sacriflcea  you  made  In  doing 
so.  Your  coTintry  is  indeed  indebted  to  you 
for  this. 


The  role  of  the  National  Guard  in  the  Ber- 
lin crisis  was  the  first  departure  from  tradi- 
tional employment.  The  activation  was  not 
to  fight  a  war  ...  the  activation  was  to  pre- 
vent a  war.  The  National  Guard  become  an 
instrument  of  foreign  policy,  and  the  con- 
frontation was  settled  without  a  bullet  being 
fired  or  a  bomb  be'  .  •  dropped  on  a  battle- 
field. This  was  a  mc  ■  iccessful  change  from 
your  historical  como.it  employment  as  our 
nation's  first  line  of  defense. 

So,  I  wish  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man 
who  has  been  much  in  the  news  over  the  past 
weeks  of  turmoil  and  trial  in  our  cities. 

Tills  man  Is  the  American  citizen-soldier 
of  the  Army  and  the  Air  National  Guard.  For 
over  300  years  he  has  fought  in  the  forefront 
of  this  nations'  wars;  over  these  three  cen- 
turies he  has  mustered  wherever  and  when- 
ever life  and  property  have  been  threatened 
by  fire,  flood,  or  civ  •  disorder. 

Of  all  his  duties  a.-.d  responsibilities,  this 
last  is  the  most  onerous,  the  most  demand- 
ing, and  the  most  thankless.  It  is  performed 
in  the  atmosphere  of  unrestrained  violence, 
provocation,  and  physical  danger.  The  terror 
Is  compounded  by  the  mass  of  the  innocent 
trapped  and  exploited  by  the  relatively  few 
criminal  perpetrators  of  the  violence. 

In  these  most  trying  of  circumstances  the 
Guardsman  must  serve  under  the  direct  and 
critical  eye  of  his  fellow  citizens  who  are 
sometimes  prone  to  magnify  disaster  and  to 
blame. 

This  has  been  the  story  In  Newark  and  In 
Detroit.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  of 
the  Guardsman's  service  In  these  two  strlck- 
ened  cities.  Little  of  this  commentary  has 
attempted  to  put  it  into  the  perspective  of 
the  performance  of  a  relatively  few  citizen- 
soldiers  called  late  Into  a  situation  already 
out  of  control. 

Much  of  the  reporting — after  the  fact — 
has  dwelt  on  the  citizen-soldier's  errors  of 
omission  and  conunisslon;  none  that  I  have 
seen  has  ventured  Into  what  would  have 
been  the  result  had  the  Guardsman  not 
been  there  to  oppose  violence  running  amok 
in  the  streets. 

It  is  my  opinion — after  the  fact — that  the 
Guard  performed  in  the  highest  tradition  of 
the  citizen-soldier — he  did  his  l>est  with 
what  h3  had  in  the  situation  into  which  he 
was  ordered.  If  he  needs  more  training  to 
meet  a  new  type  of  civil  disorder,  it  Is  the 
responsit)illty  of  the  active  services  to  pro- 
vide him  with  the  time  and  resources  to  ac- 
complish it. 

I  reject  a  report  that  his  performance  has 
been  •appalling."  His  performance  even  un- 
der conditions  of  too  little  and  too  late,  has 
been  heartening  to  me  as  an  American. 

In  speaking  of  Guardsmen,  my  thought* 
turn  naturally  to  those  of  my  own  state. 
The  citizen-soldier  of  West  Virginia  have  not 
been  called  upon  to  face  riot  and  disorder  In 
the  streets.  I  hope  and  pray  that  they  do 
not  have  occasion  to  do  so.  But  I  have  no 
fear  that  they  would  face  it  with  courage. 
the  fortitude  and  devotion  to  duty  that  con- 
stitute the  heritage  of  the  military  service  of 
our  state. 

In  West  Virginia's  Army  Guard  we  are 
authorized  approximately  3,500  officers  and 
naen — a  small  number  In  comparison  with 
the  responsibility  that  they  carry.  But  this 
small  number  also  carries  battle  honors  that 
date  back  to  the  Revolution;  they  carry  the 
pride  of  their  forefathers  who  set  out  from 
Shepherdstown  In  Berkeley  County,  West 
Virginia,  on  July  17,  1775,  for  Boston,  six 
hundred  miles  away.  Twenty-six  days  later, 
on  August  11,  they  arrived  at  the  scene  of 
action.  General  Washington  shook  the  hand 
of  every  man,  remarking,  "Leave  me  but  a 
banner  to  plant  in  West  Augusta  (now  West 
Virginia)  and  I  will  rally  around  me  the  men 
who  will  lift  our  bleeding  country  from  the 
dust  and  set  her  free." 

To  the  officers  and  men  of  the  1092nd 
Engineer  Battalion  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
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Force,  the  ISOtb  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment. 
the  201  Field  Artillery,  the  19tli  Special 
Forces  Group,  the  3664 th  Ordnance  Com- 
pany, and  tb«  249  Band  of  the  West  Virginia 
Army  National  Guard.  I  express  my  pride, 
my  appreciation  and  trust  La  their  ability 
and  devotion  to  duty 

Wtaie  the  nature  of  present  events  haa 
focused  attention  on  the  role  of  the  Army 
Ouardsman,  the  Air  Guardsman  cuntinucs  a 
performance  that  may  be  routine  in  regu- 
larity, but  which  Is  spectacular  in  raitge  and 
Importance. 

For  West  Virginia,  the  Air  Guard  Is  the 
ie7th  Blllltary  Airlift  Group,  and  the  130th 
Air  Commando  Group  with  their  supporting 
units.  The  total  strength  Is  1.793  These  few 
ofDcers  and  men  airlift  tons  of  important 
military  cargo  to  our  bases  around  the  world. 
they  train  in  the  highly  technical  skills  of 
the  Air  Commando  In  the  Jungles  of  Central 
America  aa  well  as  In  the  mountains  of  our 
state.  They  represent  global  air  power  that 
Is  nonetheless  at  the  call  of  the  Govet^or 
of  our  state  for  protection  of  the  life  and 
property  of  our  citizens. 

In  parting,  let  me  say  this  day  Is  occasioned 
with  sadness.  The  105th  Armored  Cavalry 
can  trace  Its  history  to  1T78  when  the  Green- 
brier Long  Rifles  were  formed.  Thereafter,  it 
became  the  2d  Virginia  Regiment  .  .  .  then  In 
1863.  the  ad  Division.  West  Virginia  Mili- 
tia ..  .  In  1898.  the  Ist  Regiment  ...  In  1917. 
the  150th  Infantry  Regiment  .  .  .  and  Its 
present  designation  In  the  1960*8.  Thus.  It 
can  count  186  years  of  regimental  service 
to  our  country.  In  Its  history  are  many  deeds 
of  valor  .  .  .  unit  and  Individual  heroism  .  .  . 
and  unquestioned  faithful,  dedicated  and 
professional  service  to  our  state  and  our 
nation  ...  It  Is  one  of  our  country's  oldest 
units  and  la  steeped  In  tradition.  Soon,  It 
may  be  no  more.  Reserve  component  reorga- 
nization Is  a  certainty  and  current  plans  may 
not  call  for  the  survival  of  this  glorious  unit. 
We  may  all  question  change,  but  change  there 
must  be  I  There  Is  no  magic  In  the  status  quo, 
and.  as  new  technology  unfolds,  military  re- 
organization la  a  necessity.  Military  units 
have  to  be  adjusted  to  the  times  because  time 
does  not  stop  In  favor  of  the  status  quo. 
Changes  end  traditions,  but  new  traditions 
can  be  developed.  However  distasteful  the 
loss  of  the  150th  Armored  Cavalry  may  be.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  your  same  pride  and 
dedication  will  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  your 
new  units  ao  that  if  technology  again  dic- 
tates their  elimination,  you  will  again  feel 
the  same  type  of  personal  loes.  Trtily,  you 
have  done  yourselvee  proud  and  you  have 
earned  the  respect  and  admiration  of  those 
who  have  been  associated  with  you.  Your 
personal  motivation  to  keep  West  Virginia's 
military  tradition  as  outstanding  as  It  has 
always  been  will  sissure  continued  progress 
for  the  West  Virginia  National  Guard.  No  one 
oould  expect  you  to  do  more;  I  am  highly 
confident  that  you  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
less. 

In  the  silence  that  surrounds  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Guardsman — both  Army  and 
Air — I  am  proud  to  raise  a  voice  in  his  praise 
He  is  an  American  who  stands  on  his  own 
feet — a  man  I  am  prone  to  admire.  To  the 
extent  that  Americana  depend  upon  the 
Guardsman  for  the  safety  of  their  families 
and  their  property,  to  that  extent  we  should 
support  him,  morally  and  physically.  I  urge 
that  we  do  so. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suarRest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDINCf  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  1  Mr. 
McC^RTHYl  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  .\nd  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  remarks,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  'Mr  MuskieI  may 
be  recognized   and  obtain   the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 


THE    1967    RIOTS— THEIR   CAUSES 
AND  CURE 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  In 
this  summer  of  1967,  we  have  witnessed 
unprecedented  violence  and  cruelty  in 
cities  across  the  countrj'. 

The  destruction  and  chaos  of  rlot- 
tom  cities  come  as  a  shock  to  those  who 
through  the  years  had  looked  away  from 
the  scandal  of  poverty  In  this  land  of 
affluence,  who  had  ignored  frustration 
in  a  land  of  achievement,  and  who  had 
refused  to  acknowledge  that  there  might 
be  despair  in  a  land  of  promise  and  hope. 

This  is.  as  Dickens  said  of  another 
time,  "the  best  of  times,"  and  "the  worst 
of  times";  it  is  "the  age  of  w^lsdom";  it 
is  "the  age  of  foolishness";  it  is  "the 
epoch  of  belief":  it  is  "the  epoch  of  in- 
credulity"; it  is  "the  season  of  light"; 
it  is  "the  season  of  darkness";  it  is  "the 
spring  of  hope";  it  is  "the  winter  of 
despair";  we  have  "every tiung  t)efore 
us";  we  have  "nothing  before  us." 

Both  the  widespread  incidence  and  the 
intensity  of  violence  this  summer  demon- 
strate that  this  is  a  special  kind  of  in- 
surrection and  these  are  a  special  kind 
of  demonstrations  by  tlie  poor  and  the 
exploited — those  who  have  been  demed 
their  part  in  the  American  dream. 

Most  of  the  persons  involved  in  the 
riots  have  been  Ne^'roes  who  suffer  not 
only  from  the  degradation  of  institution- 
alized poverty  but  also  from  the  humili- 
ation and  frustration  of  discrimination 
and  segregation.  It  is  a  mistake,  however, 
to  regard  the  riots  a-s  tx-iiig  racial  dis- 
orders, and  to  ignore  the  bitter  truth 
tliat  many  people  in  the  United  States 
live  each  day  on  the  edge  of  despair 

We  are  suffering  through  days  of  shock 
and  disbelief.  These  days  are  marked 
by  a  false  hope  that  the  riots  just  hap- 
pened and  that  they  will  go  away  with 
a  change  of  weather,  or  that  further  riots 
will  be  prevented  if  some  persons  or  or- 
ganizations can  be  iield  immediately  ac- 
countable. 

We  are  now  in  the  period  of  angry 
challenges,  charges,  and  countercharges. 
These  charges  have  gone  almost  full  cir- 
cle. Executive  oEQclals  and  mayors  have 
blamed  the  Congress.  Members  of  Con- 
gress blame  Federal  officials  and  the 
mayors.  Liberals  blame  conservatives, 
and  conservatives  blame  liberals.  The 
search  is  on  for  a  scapegoat;  for  a  con- 
spiracy to  be  outlawed  by  a  congression- 
al report  or  resolution. 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  where 
we  are  blaming  those  who  have  blamed 
others.  It  is  a  kind  of  erasing  process. 


The  response  to  this  insurrection  by 
the  Congress,  by  Federal.  State  and  local 
governments,  and  by  business,  labor, 
civic  and  religious  leaders  must  be  whol- 
ly honest.  We  must  reflect  on  the  causes 
of  this  national  crisis  and  on  the  measure 
of  commitment  necessary  to  alleviate 
and  eventually  to  eradicate  its  causes. 

The  alienation  and  isolation  of  the 
poor  today  is  not  the  work  of  a  brutal  few 
but  of  the  indifference  of  many.  Every- 
one has  some  share  in  the  guilt — all  who 
have  exploited  tiie  poor,  all  who  have 
stood  aside  or  looked  the  other  way.  all 
who  have  responded  in  anger  or  cynicism. 
No  society  can  stand  lawlessness,  and 
every  government  is  committed  to  main- 
taining the  public  order.  We  do  need 
careful  and  thorough  study  of  the  Im- 
mediate causes  and  patterns  of  the  riots. 
We  need  to  know  about  the  means  used 
to  prevent  or  contain  rioting  and  also 
about  means  which  were  not  used.  We 
need  to  establish  better  procedures  for 
coordinating  Federal.  State,  and  local 
efforts  so  as  to  prevent  or  at  least  reduce 
the  violence  of  riots  in  the  future. 

Our  attention,  however,  must  not  be 
confined  to  procedures  alone  or  to  the 
statistics  of  deaths,  injuries,  and  property 
loss  or  to  the  often  trivial  incidents 
which  erupted  into  violence.  The  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  must  concentrate 
their  attention  on  the  more  difBcult 
questions,  on  the  whole  range  of  prob- 
lems and  injustices  which  are  the  basic 
source  of  violence. 

Riots  may  be  Inspired  by  leaders  who 
view  themselves  as  patriots  or  by  self- 
seeking  men  stirring  up  the  people  for 
unscrupulous  purposes.  But  it  is  clear 
from  history  that  the  leaders — regardless 
of  their  personal  motives — do  not  receive 
a  hearing  unless  there  are  large  numbers 
of  citizens  who  are  frustrated  and 
aggrieved,  who  have  Ion?  been  oppressed 
or  deprived  of  decent  jobs,  homes,  and 
food;  people  who  have  been  subject  not 
only  to  serious  injustice  but  also  to  need- 
less and  dally  Irritations  in  minor  mat- 
ters; and  finally,  people  who  have  lost 
hope  in  the  traditional  and  ordinary 
legal  means  of  securing  improvement  In 
the  conditions  of  life  or  work. 

The  poor,  of  whatever  color,  are  them- 
selves a  minority  in  the  United  States 
today.  The  indifference  of  an  insensitive 
majority  heightens  the  frustration  of  the 
minority  poor.  Even  the  discovery  of 
poverty  in  recent  years  by  civil  rights 
leaders.  Government  officials,  and  reform 
groups  has  contributed  a  measure  of  false 
hope. 

The  historical  record  shows  riots  for 
trivial  or  foolish  reasons  and  riots  for 
the  highest  purposes  of  justice  and  liber- 
ty. There  have  been  riots  by  racial  and 
nationality  groups,  by  rural  peasants  and 
urban  workers,  by  students,  by  religious 
minorities  and  against  religious  minori- 
ties. There  have  been  riots  in  prisons  and 
out.  There  have  been  riots  under  the 
most  despotic  and  tyrannical  govern- 
ments, despite  the  penalty  of  death  and 
reprisal  on  families,  and  riots  in  free 
democratic  societies. 

Americans  have  rioted  for  causes 
worthy  and  unworthy,  as  Samuel  Mori- 
son  points  out  in  "The  Oxford  History  of 
the  American  People."  There  were  pro- 
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tests  against  the  Stamp  Act  in  nearly 
every  American  colony,  and  Morison  de- 
scribes the  events  in  New  York  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  the  very  day  (1  November  1766)  that 
the  Stamp  Act  came  Into  operation,  a  howl- 
ing New  York  mob  led  by  a  shipmaster. 
Isaac  Sears,  forced  Lieutenant  Governor 
Golden  to  take  refuge  on  board  a  British 
Warship.  It  then  attacked  the  fort  at  the 
Battery,  broke  into  the  governor's  coach 
house,  destroyed  his  carriages,  and  forced  the 
officer  In  charge  of  the  stamped  paper  to 
bum  It.  The  rabble  then  marched  up  Broad- 
way to  a  country  estate  on  the  Hudson  (be- 
tween the  present  Chambers  and  Warren 
streets) ,  then  occupied  by  an  oflBcer  of  the 
garrison,  who  had  threatend  "to  cram  the 
Stamp  Act  down  the  people's  throats."  They 
gutted  his  house,  destroyed  furniture,  boc*s 
and  china,  drank  up  the  liquor,  uprooted  the 
garden,  and  departed  carrying  the  regimental 
colors  as  a  trophy  (p.  186). 

The  War  of  1812  was  very  unpopular 
In  some  quarters,  especially  with  the  fed- 
eralists, Morison  wrote : 

Although  New  England  was  the  most  solid 
section  against  the  war,  merchant-ship- 
owners everywhere  disliked  It.  At  Baltimore 
the  plant  of  a  Federalist  newspaper  which 
came  out  for  peace  was  demolished  by  a 
mob.  The  friends  of  Alexander  C.  Hanson, 
the  editor,  lodged  for  safety  In  the  city  Jail, 
were  dragged  out  of  It  by  a  waterfront  mob 
led  by  a  Frenchman,  and  beaten  to  a  pulp. 
H&nson  and  General  Henry  lice  were  badly 
Injured,  and  General  J.  M.  Llngan  was  killed. 
Federalists  throughout  the  country  shud- 
dered over  this  episode,  recalling  as  It  did 
the  cowardly  massacres  of  prisoners  In  the 
French  Revolution;  and  It  turned  Maryland 
Federalist  for  the  duraUon  (p.  383). 

The  violence  against  the  abolitionists 
In  the  period  before  the  Civil  War  was 
extreme : 

EUJab  Lovejoy,  who  persisted  in  printing 
an  abolitionist  paper  at  Alton,  Illinois,  had 
his  press  twice  thrown  Into  the  river,  and  he 
was  murdered  by  a  mob  In  1837.  Philadel- 
phia abolitionists  held  a  protest  meeting  In 
Pennsylvania  Hall,  which  they  and  their 
reformer  friends  had  Just  built;  but  a  mob 
burned  It  down.  All  that  summer  there  were 
outbursts  of  mob  violence  against  Negroes 
In  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love;  In  1842  a 
particularly  bad  one,  when  many  homes  of 
colored  residents  were  burned.  Philadelphia 
was  far  from  unique  In  violence  (p.  518). 

There  have  been  riots  against  religi- 
ous groups,  such  as  the  Mormons,  and 
frequently  between  religious  groups,  as 
In  Philadelphia  in  1844. 

In  the  spring  municipal  election  of  1844, 
"American  Republican"  voters  were  as- 
saulted and  driven  from  the  polls  In  Irish 
Catholic  districts.  This  and  other  Incidents 
aroused  the  "Americans"  who  around  1  May 
provocatively  held  mass  meetings  In  the 
heart  of  Kensington,  the  principal  Irish  dis- 
trict. They  were  driven  out  with  clubs,  stones 
and  shots,  one  of  which  killed  a  Protestant 
boy.  The  "Americans"  rallied,  advanced 
armed  Into  Kensington,  and  burned  down 
about  thirty  houses,  together  with  St. 
Michael's  and  St.  Augustine's  churches. 
Some  200  Irish  families  were  rendered  home- 
less, mlUtla  had  to  be  called  out  to  restore 
order,  and  rioting  again  flared  when  the 
"Americans"  staged  an  antl-CathoUc  parade. 
A  third  Catholic  church  was  then  attacked, 
and  bluejackets  from  the  U.S.S.  Princeton 
belped  the  mllltla  to  defend  the  chiu-ch  and 
disperse  the  rioters.  Order  finally  was  re- 
stored, but  casualties  In  the  two  sets  of  riots 
amounted  to  30  killed  and  150  wounded 
(P-  ■wa). 


Over  the  last  century  there  have  been 
numerous  riots  involving  labor,  orga- 
nized and  unorganized,  said  against  la- 
borers of  a  particular  nationality  such 
as  those  against  Chinese  and  Japanese 
Immigrants: 

The  year  1877  was  very  rough.  When  the 
four  Eastern  trunk  lines  (the  through  rail- 
roads) Jauntily  announced  a  wage  cut  of 
10  percent,  second  since  the  panic  of  1873, 
the  unorganized  railroad  employees  struck 
and  were  supported  by  a  huge  army  of  hun- 
gry and  desperate  unemployed.  During  one 
week  In  July,  traffic  was  suspended  on  the 
trunk  lines,  and  every  Industrial  center  was 
In  a  turmoil.  In  Pittsburgh,  Martlnsburg, 
and  Chicago  there  were  pitched  battles  be- 
tween mllltla  and  the  mob;  order  had  to 
be  restored  by  federal  troops.  Unfortunately 
the  reported  presence  of  German  and  French 
socialists  led  the  public  to  the  easy  conclu- 
sion that  Imported  agitators  were  alone  re- 
sponsible. (Compare  the  South's  conviction 
that  abolitionists  and  outsiders  have  been 
responsible  for  Negro  unrest.)  Few  Amer- 
icans realized  that  their  country  had  reached 
a  stage  of  Industrial  development  which 
created  a  labor  problem,  or  that  the 
"Great  Strike  of  "77"  would  the  first  of  a 
long  series  of  battles  between  labor  and 
capital  (p.  769). 

Major  conflicts  over  the  right  to  or- 
ganize and  the  rights  of  labor  arose  in 
the  1930's: 

others,  notably  General  Motors  and  Re- 
public Steel,  challenged  the  legality  of  the 
Bit-down  and  called  upon  the  courts  to 
rescue  their  property.  The  courts  responded 
with  Injunctions,  and  when  workers  resisted 
the  court  orders,  things  erupted.  The  Inter- 
vention of  Governor  Murphy  of  Michigan 
prevented  widespread  violence  In  the  auto- 
mobile Industries  of  that  state,  but  In  June 
1937  there  was  open  warfare  In  South  Chi- 
cago where  police,  defending  the  property 
of  Republic  Steel,  killed  ten  people  (p.  979). 

And  there  have  been  racial  riots.  Mori- 
son records  those  during  and  at  the  end 
of  World  War  I: 

Another  soujce  of  trouble,  which  the  ped- 
dlers of  hate  whipped  up,  was  the  northward 
move  of  many  Southern  Negroes  to  work  in 
war  Industries  and  better  their  conditions. 
This,  as  usual,  was  resented  by  white  work- 
ers, especially  recent  Immigrants,  and  led  to 
bloody  riots.  In  one  at  East  St.  Louis,  Illi- 
nois, In  1917  forty-seven  people,  mostly  Ne- 
groes, were  killed  and  hundreds  wounded. 
In  July  of  1919,  the  month  that  President 
Wilson  returned  from  Paris  and  submitted 
the  Treaty  to  the  Senate,  there  occurred  In 
the  capitaJ  city  the  most  serious  race  riots 
In  Its  history  between  whites  and  Negroes. 
not  quelled  until  thousands  of  troops  had 
been  brought  In  to  help  the  police,  and  six 
people  killed.  In  the  same  month  there  was 
a  three-day  riot  In  Chicago  In  which  thirty- 
six  people  were  killed.  There  were  also  major 
racial  disorders  that  year  In  New  York  and 
Omaha,  at  least  seven  In  the  South,  mostly 
occasioned  by  Negro  veterans  of  the  war  hav- 
ing the  "Impudence"  to  demand  their  rights 
as  citizens  (p.  885). 

Elvery  riot  is  a  protest  against  real  or 
assumed  mistreatment  or  injustice. 

When  riots  occur  in  the  scope  and 
depth  of  some  of  these  occurring  in  the 
United  States,  we  must  go  behind  the 
immediate  incidents  and  causes  and  ask 
what  were  the  basic  resisons  and  issues 
which  caused  a  group  to  participate  in, 
or  at  least  acquiesce  in,  violence  of  this 
kind.  We  must  seek  out  the  source  of  the 
bitterness,  of  the  deep  resentment  that 
causes  people  to  move  so  quickly  from 
protest  to  violenoCL 


Beyond  the  details  and  incidents  of 
the  riots,  beyond  the  agitators,  lie  prob- 
lems of  housing,  education,  unemploy- 
ment, lack  of  recreational  opportunities, 
and  the  many  other  depressing  condi- 
tions of  life  in  the  urban  slums  of 
America.  To  these  have  been  added  the 
limitations  and  restrictions  which  have 
been  imposed  on  racial  minorities — par- 
ticularly upon  the  Negro  in  the  United 
States. 

According  to  a  consensus  of  psychia- 
trists and  psychologists  who  have 
studied  the  problem,  including  Dr.  John 
P.  Spiegel,  the  psychiatrist  who  directs 
the  Lemberg  Center  for  the  Study  of  Vio- 
lence at  Brandeis  University,  the  psy- 
chological and  social  problems  have 
been  intensified  in  the  last  generation 
since  more  than  4  million  Negroes  mi- 
grated from  the  South  into  the  North 
and  West.  Twenty-five  years  ago  more 
than  three-quarters  of  the  Nation's  Ne- 
groes lived  in  the  South;  only  half  live 
there  today. 

If  the  mass  migration  had  come  from  out- 
side the  country  it  would  have  been  con- 
sidered a  Federal  problem  and  emergency 
measures  would  have  been  taken  to  smooth 
the  problem  or  resettlement — 

One  psychiatrist  said. 

None  were. 

The  Negroes  who  moved  North  discovered 
that  they  were  confined  to  working  at  menial 
Jobs  and  living  In  slums  and  that  the  prom- 
ises of  the  North  politicians  were  only  made 
to  "keep  the  Negro  quiet" — 

A  psychologist  said — or,  so  they 
thought. 

The  Negro  has  come  to  realize  that  the 
North  and  the  >iouth  are  not  so  different 
after  all — they  are  equally  humiliating. 

Among  other  factors  cited  by  the 
psychiatrists  and  psychologists  as  con- 
tributing to  the  mood  of  unrest  were: 

The  tapping  of  a  reservoir  of  hatred 
that  had  been  suppressed  for  200  years 
because  it  could  not  be  expressed  in  the 
South,  coupled  with  the  attempt  to  set- 
tle old  scores  with  the  whites. 

A  loss  of  conscience  and  self-imposed 
controls  because  of  mass  hysteria. 

The  contagiousness  of  violence  once  It 
starts  because  of  an  attitude  of  "we 
want  to  be  in  on  it  too." 

The  accentuation  of  violence  by  tele- 
vision, films,  newspapers  and  magazines, 
and  particularly  the  impression  this 
makes  on  ciiildren. 

The  disrespect  of  Negroes  for  law  and 
order  stemming  from  lynchings  and 
slavery. 

The  lack  of  effective  and  impartial  law 
enforcement  in  Neg^ro  neighborhoods  and 
the  tendency  of  the  police  to  veer  between 
harsh  and  lenient  attitudes. 

The  exposure  of  the  Negro,  even  more 
than  the  white,  to  the  big  city  sickness; 
congested,  polluted  living  conditions  that 
dull  the  senses  and  made  city  dwellers 
less  humane  toward  themselves  and  oth- 
ers. 

The  discovery  of  the  falsehood  of  the 
big  dream  that  the  streets  of  northern 
cities  are  paved  with  gold. 

The  difficulty  of  the  young  Negro  male 
in  developing  a  feeling  of  self-esteem  be- 
cause he  is  the  product  of  a  matriarchial 
society. 

Self-destructive  or  suicidal  impulses 
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generated  by  the  attitude  of  "what  have 
ue  got  to  lose?" 

Our  response  must  be  neither  to  retali- 
ate in  anger  nor  to  support  Improve- 
ments as  though  they  weie  a  bribe  to 
prevent  further  riots  nor.  as  some  have 
.stated.  £is  though  to  reward  those  who 
noted. 

We  must  be  careful  not  to  deceive  our- 
.selves  or  the  poor.  We  must  aim  at  steady 
improvement,  since  ■.•- c  cannot  solve  all 
the  problems  in  1  year  or  5  years  It  is 
not  possible  to  provide  decent  housing 
for  every  citizen  at  once  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  provide  model  schools  or  model 
cities  for  everyone  at  once  It  is  not  pos- 
.sible  to  take  the  educationally  deprived 
and  unskilled  aduits  and  ;n  a  single  train- 
ing program  turn  all  of  them  into  re- 
sponsible workmen  capable  of  holding 
skilled  jobs.  It  is  not  possible  to  remove 
all  the  psychological  and  cultural  bar- 
riers between  those  who  discriminate  and 
those  who  suffer  from  discrimination.  It 
is  neither  fiscally  or  techno'.O'-ically  pos- 
sible to  remake  the  slums  of  the  inner 
cities  overnight. 

We  must  continue  the  cveat  effort  to 
put  an  end  to  legal  segregation  and  dis- 
crimination both  throuch  court  decisions 
and  by  the  Civil  Rii-ht::.  Acts  of  1964  and 
1965 — the  enforcement  of  it  and  the  e.\- 
ecution  of  it.  The  Federal  Government 
must  remain  clearly  on  the  side  of  equal 
rights  for  all  citizens 

We  must  define  and  advance  the  new 
civil  rights  of  America:  not  civil  rlshts 
in  the  limited  sense  of  the  right  to  vote 
and  protection  of  the  courts,  but  basic 
ricjhts  which  we  now  hold  belong  to  every 
American. 

Civil  rights  arc  not  given  to  us  by 
revelation.  They  do  not  arise  from  law. 
nor  can  they  be  identified  and  defined 
and  carefully  circumscribed  for  all  times. 
They  grow  and  chan^je  as  soo-tv  changes. 
As  different  forces  come  to  bear  upon  the 
lives  of  people  and  upon  their  organiza- 
tions— science  and  technology,  new 
forms  of  communication  and  new  forms 
of  business  organizat'on.  urbanization. 
the  great  increase  in  the  mobility  of  our 
society — all  of  these  have  bearing  upon 
civil  rights,  on  what  they  mean  and  how 
they  can  be  realized 

The  right  to  work,  not  just  to  job 
equality  but  to  job  opportunity.  Is  a 
civil  right  in  America  todav  Every 
American  has  a  right  to  say,  I  have  a 
right  to  a  job  and  a  decent  income  and 
need  not  be  poor  or  unemployed."  In 
1946.  the  Full  Employment  Act.  declar- 
ing it  a  policy  for  this  country  that  every 
man  who  was  willing  and  able  to  work 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 
was  passed.  This  was  not  meant  to  be 
merely  a  rit?ht  defined  In  the  abstract 
and  unrelated  to  reality,  but  a  right 
which  was  to  be  made  a  reality — the 
reality  of  job  opportunity 

In  the  period  of  the  depre.ssion.  econ- 
omists talked  about  our  economy  having 
matured,  about  how  we  were  goine  to 
have  technological  unemployment,  that 
there  were  going  to  be  too  manv  people. 
too  many  workers  in  America.  We  realize 
now  that  we  had  not  even  approached  the 
potential  of  our  economy  to  produce 
goods  and  services  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  people. 

The  old  excuse,  the  old  way  of  escape. 
la  no  longer  open  to  us.  We  have  seen 


now  that  our  economy  can  provide  work 
fur  all  people  and  an  adequate  return  to 
farmers,  workers,  businessmen,  profes- 
sional men.  government  employees,  but 
we  luive  moved  beyond  that  to  say  that 
the  nature  of  work  Itself  must  receive 
some  attention.  Man  is  not  designed 
simply  to  work  and  produce,  but  he  has 
a  need  and.  therefore,  a  claim  to  working 
conditions  which  are  suited  to  his  human 
nature.  He  is  intelligent,  therefore,  work 
should  challenge  his  intelligence.  He  Is 
morally  responsible;  therefore,  he  should 
have  some  control  over  the  conditions 
and  the  nature  of  the  work  which  he 
performs  Man  is  creative,  and  his  work 
should  challenge  his  creative  talents  and 
his  creative  ability. 

An  adequate  program  of  public  works 
should  be  advanced. 

Education  must  be  adjusted  to  meet 
the  special  problems  ailslng  from  ad- 
vanced technology  and  automation,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  traditional 
gradual  climb  up  the  employment  ladder 
has  been  interrupted  largely  by  the 
elimination  of  the  middle  rungs.  There 
remains  room  at  the  bottom  and  also  at 
the  top.  The  problem  Is  to  bridge  the 
middle  gap  We  need  not  only  "head- 
starts."  "late  starts."  "better  starts."  but 
also  new  starts  in  this  middle  area. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  10  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  our 
tax  laws  should  be  changed  so  as  to  make 
wages  for  personal  services  deductible, 
thus  giving  status  and  prestige  to  such 
employment  as  well  as  a  basis  for  better 
pay. 

Apprentice  programs  sponsored  by 
labor  and  industry  must  be  liberalized 
and  expanded. 

Our  basic  education  procram  must  be 
improved  and  extended,  for  education 
luts  become  a  citizen's  right  in  America: 
not  just  for  elementary  school  students 
and  high  school  students  but  across  the 
board,  seeking  to  provide  the  fullest  pos- 
sible intellectual  development  of  the 
most  talented  people  in  our  country, 
because  we  need  all  of  their  talents  and 
all  of  their  knowledge,  of  the  average 
person  also,  and  reaching  out  in  an  at- 
tempt to  provide  education  to  those  who 
are  least  talented  and  most  denied — the 
retarded  and  mentally  111  in  our  society, 
for  each  of  them  has  a  civil  right  to  de- 
velop to  the  fullest  possibility,  to  the 
fullest  potential  of  his  personality.  Edu- 
cation alone  will  not  solve  all  problems. 
If  we  begin  new  programs  and  expand 
some  existing  programs,  we  can  achieve 
much  in  a  relatively  short  tmie.  This 
Nation  was  built  in  large  part  by  un- 
skilled and  usually  impoverished  Immi- 
grants. There  was  usually  a  span  of  a 
generation  or  two  between  the  new  im- 
mit'rants,  working  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder,  and  the  achievement  of  position 
In  the  professions,  business,  and  poli- 
tics by  their  descendants. 

This  time  schedule  can  be  shortened. 
As  Joseph  Alsop  suggested  in  his  article 
in  the  New  Republic.  "No  More  Non- 
sen.se  About  Ghetto  Education."  educa- 


tion is  the  key  to  the  whole  problem. 
While  we  cannot  reduce  the  problem  to 
a  simple  formula — such  as  education 
leads  to  jobs;  jobs  lead  to  achievement; 
and  achievement  reduces  discrimina- 
tion— adequate  education  can  be  a  sig- 
nificant factor  in  incorporating  minor- 
ities into  American  society. 

A  good  example  of  the  possibilities  of 
an  adequate  public  education  system 
comes  from  my  own  State  of  Minnesota. 
Seventy-five  miles  north  of  Duluth  lies 
a  group  of  low  hills,  extending  about  50 
miles  east  and  west,  known  as  the  Me- 
sabi  Range.  Along  the  southern  slopes 
of  these  hills  60  years  ago  there  was 
clustered  a  group  of  villages  in  the  heart 
of  the  greatest  iron  ore  deposits  in  the 
United  States.  Between  1900  and  1915, 
these  mining  locations  were  trans- 
formed, internally  at  least,  into  cities. 
The  two  laniest  of  these  were  Virginia 
and  Hibbing.  They  had  been  villages  of 
2,000  or  3.000  in  1900,  and  by  1915  each 
had  an  estimated  population  of  15,000. 
They  had  experienced  many  of  the  social 
evils  of  the  city  which  are  still  with  us 
today:  high  unemployment,  high  cost  of 
living.  InsuflBcient  housing,  and  poverty. 
One  of  the  principal  cau.scs  for  the 
high  unemployment  was  the  large  num- 
ber of  immigrants  who  lived  on  the 
ranee.  In  1915.  it  was  estimated  that 
half  of  the  residents  of  these  mining 
towns  came  from  Europe  and  that  an- 
other 40  percent  were  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  immigrants.  Of  these,  35 
percent  were  from  Scandinavia.  Ger- 
many, and  Great  Britain,  and  the  re- 
maining 65  percent  from  Russia.  Italy, 
Austria,  and  tlie  Balkan  countries.  The 
problems  of  Incorporating  their  varied 
languages  and  cultures  into  an  American 
way  of  life  seemed  Insurmountable. 

The  .school  census  for  district  No.  22 
in  Virginia.  Minn.,  in  1917-18  is  partic- 
uhirly  revealin'-;.  The  census  listed  4.971 
children  of  29  different  nationalities. 
There  were  over  a  hundred  each  of  Sla- 
vonian. German.  English,  French,  Irish, 
Italian,  Austrian.  Norwegian.  Polish, 
Swedish.  Finnish,  and  American  back- 
grounds— and  this  was  not  unusual  for 
the  iron  range  at  this  time. 

Fortunately  the  State  had  realized 
early  that  a  most  important  factor  In 
Am.erican  life  was  education. 

The  act  of  Congress  that  authorized  a 
Territorial  government  for  Minnesota 
on  March  3.  1849.  among  other  things 
provided  that  when  the  lands  m  the  ter- 
ritory should  be  surveyed  sections  16  and 
36,  or  one-sixth  of  each  township,  would 
be  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  schools 
m  the  State  to  follow. 

At  the  Minnesota  Constitutional  Con- 
vention In  1857,  It  was  finally  decided 
that  the  school  lands  should  be  sold  at 
public  sale,  the  principal  to  be  forever 
preserved  inviolate  and  undiminished  as 
a  perpetual  scliool  fund  of  the  State, 
and  that  the  mcome  arising  from  such 
fimd  should  be  distributed  to  the  town- 
ships in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
scholars  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21 
years. 

While  at  that  time,  the  US  Govern- 
ment under  its  cash  entry  and  preemp- 
tion laws  was  selling  the  public  domain 
at  the  fixed  price  of  $1.25  per  acre,  Min- 
nesota .set  the  minimum  at  $7  per  acre. 
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Later  w'hen  iron  ore  was  discovered 
around  Duluth  and  then  the  Mesabi 
Range,  all  minerals  on  State  lands  were 
reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  and  bene- 
fit of  the  school  and  other  trust  funds  to 
which  the  lands  belonged.  The  Hill  Iron 
Mine,  one  small  section  of  school  land, 
insured  that  the  Minnesota  school  fund 
received  more  money  than  the  combined 
funds  that  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Iowa  received  from  the  lands  granted 
them  by  Congress.  Thus  in  1915,  the  Min- 
nesota school  fund  amounted  to  $21,- 
500,000  in  actual  interest  bearing  securi- 
ties, with  more  than  a  million  acres  of 
school  land  still  unsold. 

I  have  taken  the  time  to  present  the 
situation  in  the  iron  range  in  detail  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  illustrate  that  while 
these  towns  had  serious  unemployment 
and  immigration  problems,  with  suflQ- 
cient  capital  they  were  able  to  meet  the 
challenge  and  established  an  extraordi- 
nary public  school  system.  By  1919,  Vir- 
ginia had  two  high  schools,  one  academic 
and  the  other  vocational,  and  it  also  had 
plans  for  an  $800,000  addition  to  the 
vacational  school — all  this  in  a  mining 
towTi  where  over  90  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation w'ere  foreign  born  or  first-genera- 
tion Americans.  The  schools  not  only 
held  classes  for  the  children  In  the  day, 
they  also  conducted  extensive  adult  edu- 
cation coui'ses  at  night.  Thus  with  suffi- 
cient funds  and  an  imaginative  program, 
the  iron  range  area  was  able  to  create  a 
completely  homogeneous  poulation  with- 
in a  generation. 

The  relevance  of  this  example  to  the 
present  situation  in  the  cities  should  be 
clear. 

Medical  care,  and  a  chance  at  good 
health,  is  a  civil  right.  We  need  an  ex- 
panded  public   health   service. 

Another  civil  right  is  the  right  to  a 
house  in  a  community.  This  involves  both 
personal  and  social  need,  not  just  for  a 
house  but  for  a  house  in  a  community. 
The  housing  and  community  needs  of 
the  country  are  great.  They  can  be  satis- 
fied only  with  massive  and  varied  efforts 
and  programs.  There  is  no  magic  solu- 
tion to  our  housing  problem — not  in 
sweat  equities  or  rent  subsidies  or  pub- 
lic housing  or  cooperative  projects.  All  of 
these  devices  and  means,  as  well  as  other 
forms,  processes  and  programs,  have 
relevance  and  must  be  perfected. 

We  must  set  some  priorities,  even 
though  the  Secretary  of  Defense  recently 
was  quoted  as  saying  we  are  capable  of 
fighting  another  war  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  We  can  put  off 
our  pursuit  of  the  supersonic  transport 
and  slow  down  our  efforts  to  reach  the 
moon  if  need  be.  It  will  not  go  away,  and 
we  now  know  what  it  is  made  of  and  what 
Is  there. 

For  the  sake  of  urban  transportation, 
we  might  divert  materials  and  manpower 
now  going  Into  the  Interstate  highway 
and  other  highway  programs  and.  If 
need  be,  might  even  divert  highway 
funds — now  treated  as  the  sacred  money 
of  the  temple  wsis  treated  In  times  past. 

American  citizens  have  a  civil  right  to 
a  wholesome  environment,  free  from  dis- 
crimination, free  of  physical  poisons,  of- 
fering reasonable  safety  and  security  of 
person,  and  at  least  a  gesture  of  defense 
against  ugliness.  To  achieve  any  or  all  of 


these,  of  course,  requires  a  continuing 
intellectual  commitment  and  judgment 
to  develop  programs. 

Finally,  the  ultimate  test  of  American 
citizens  and  also  a  democracy  must  be  in 
the  moral  field  for  ultimately  we  ask  that 
each  person  demonstrate  the  right  and 
proper  attitude  toward  the  poor,  toward 
those  who  have  been  deprived  and  de- 
nied, and  toward  those  who  cause  us 
trouble  and  uneasiness.  Our  responsibil- 
ity is  not  just  to  humanity  in  the  abstract 
or  to  the  nice  and  beautiful  persons,  but 
to  everyone  in  our  society. 

We  have  more  knowledge,  more  power, 
and  greater  capability  to  solve  these 
problems.  I  believe  the  testimony  of  this 
centui-y  is  that  the  United  States,  if  it 
has  the  will,  need  not  fail  in  this  great 
effort. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  O'CLOCK  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  HANSEN 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  approval 
of  the  Journal  tomorrow  morning,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Hansen]  be  recognized  for  not  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF   1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1155)  to  shorten  the  name 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton, to  extend  for  5  years  the  period 
within  which  the  Bank  is  authorized  to 
exercise  Its  fimctlons,  to  increase  the 
Bank's  lending  authority  and  Its  author- 
ity to  Issue,  against  fractional  reserves, 
export  credit  Insurance  and  guarantees, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.       

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 


ing business,  S.  1155,  would  accomplish 
the  following  purposes: 

First.  Extend  the  hfe  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington  for  5  years — 
to  June  30,  1973; 

Second.  Increase  the  limitation  >...  che 
amount  of  loans,  guarantees,  and  insur- 
ance permitted  to  be  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  from  $9  to  $13.5  billion; 

Tliird,  Increase  the  Bank's  authority 
to  issue  export  credit  insurance  and  guar- 
antees from  $2  to  $3.5  billion; 

Fourth,  Express  as  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Bank  should  not  as- 
sist exports  to  Communist  countries,  or 
exports  which  the  Bank  knows  are  prin- 
cipally for  use  in  or  sale  to  a  Commu- 
nist countrj',  except  when  the  President 
determines  that  such  assistance  would 
be  in  the  national  interest  and  so  reports 
to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives ; 

Fifth.  Express  as  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Bank  should  not  assist 
military  equipment  exports  under  De- 
partment of  Defense  guarantees  provided 
by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  to  less  developed  countries  un- 
less the  President  determines  that  such 
exports  are  in  the  national  interest  and 
reports  the  same  to  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives; 

Sixth.  Change  the  name  of  the  Bank 
from  the  "Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington" to  "Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States";  and 

Seventh.  Permit  the  Bank  to  pay  al- 
lowances to  its  Advisory  Committee 
members  comparable  to  that  paid  other 
consultants. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  critical  issue 
in  S.  1155  Is  the  question  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank's  participation  in  the  sale  of 
arms  overseas.  This  has  been  a  matter  of 
concern  to  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  as  it  has  been  to 
other  Members  of  the  Senate. 

The  committee,  after  careful  consider- 
ation, concluded  that  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Is  the  proper  Government  instru- 
mentality for  financing  military  exports 
from  American  manufacturers  to  devel- 
oping countries  when  the  President  de- 
termines that  such  exports  clearly  are  in 
the  national  interest.  At  the  same  time, 
such  financing  must  not  become  dispro- 
portionate to  other  programs  of  the  Bank 
to  assist  in  financing  the  commercial  ex- 
port trade  of  the  United  States.  There- 
fore, the  committee  recommends  that 
Bank  funds  involved  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  guarantee  program  for  less 
developed  countries  be  limited  to  7  Vt.  per- 
cent of  the  Bank's  lending  authority  as 
established  under  section  7  of  the  act. 

Under  the  ceiling  imposed  by  the  com- 
mittee, the  level  of  Eximbank  participa- 
tion in  the  DOD  guarantee  program  will 
be  sharply  curtailed. 

For  these  reasons,  I  have  first  chosen 
to  talk  about  the  two  amendments  deal- 
ing with  the  Export-Import  Bank  par- 
ticipations in  the  financing  of  exports  of 
defensive  arms  to  our  free  friends 
throughout  the  world. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  us  look  at  the 
record.  Many  of  us  In  this  Senate  have 
played  a  part  In  the  record  since  1955, 
and  many  more  have  been  a  part  of  It 
since  1962.  Both  dates  are  milestones  In 
the  history  of  the  Issue. 
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The  record  first  shows  that  the  Con- 
gress indicated.  In  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  and  by  other  means,  that  it  was  not 
pleased  with  the  giveaway  arms  program 
that  had  prevailed  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n  and  the  Korean  war. 

The  Export-Import  Bank's  assistance 
In  connection  with  the  sale  of  miUtary 
and  defense  articles  is  not  new.  While 
even  before  1962  Bank  facilities  had  been 
Involved  in  arranging  for  the  financing 
of  military  sales  to  other  countries,  the 
current  program  began  primarily  in  1962. 
This  was  at  the  time  that,  as  I  have  said, 
our  Cxovemment  began  to  shift  its  em- 
phasis from  a  grant  program  to  a  loan 
program.  And  so  it  was  that  the  facili- 
ties and  the  authority  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  naturally  came  into  play. 

In  1962  the  Export-Import  Bank  be- 
gan, on  its  own,  to  finance  arms  sales  to 
the  industrialized  and  stronger  friendly 
countries.  This  was  easily  accomplished 
through  the  Banks  right  to  determine 
financing  of  exports  to  countries  where 
the  ability  to  repay  appeared  reasonably 
assured. 

Less  developed  countries,  for  the  most 
part,  could  not  meet  the  same  qualifica- 
tions. 

Faced  with  the  need  of  financing  arms 
assistance  to  the  less-developed  nations, 
the  Congress,  in  1964,  authorized  DOD  to 
guarantee  financing  provided  by  other 
Institutions  for  military  export  sales  and 
to  charge  a  fee  for  such  guarantee. 

Then  the  Congress  In  1965.  again 
through  amendment  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  sections  503  and  509,  re- 
moved the  guarantee  fee  requirement  for 
Export-Import  Bank  and  other  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Then  the  Exlmbank  and  DOD  worked 
out  an  agreement  whereby  the  less- 
developed  countries — now  commonly 
called  the  X  countries — would  receive 
assistance  from  the  Exlmbank  in  the  fi- 
nancing of  arms  exports. 

Under  the  Exlmbank-DOD  arrange- 
ment, the  Bank  would  not  deal  with  the 
buyer,  but  only  with  IX)D. 

I  might  add  this  point  for  benefit  of 
Members  of  the  Senate  The  Comp- 
troller General  took  note  of  this  arrange- 
ment in  his  audit  of  the  Bank  for  1966 

At  the  time  of  the  Bank  arrangement 
with  DOD  to  help  less-developed  coun- 
tries to  defend  themselves  agalrxst  com- 
munism, the  Bank  oCBcials  had  hoped  to 
put  at  least  some  of  the  financing  with 
private  banks.  However,  the  Bank  found 
the  money  market  at  that  time  to  be  in 
such  condition  as  to  make  it  unwise  to 
try  to  get  private  financing  for  the  sales. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  shows  clearly 
that  the  DOD  arms  sales  program  was  at 
that  time  under  constant  congressional 
review. 

FYom  1962  to  the  pre.sent  time,  the 
Exlmbank  has  authorized  Si. 9  billion  In 
financial  assistance  on  military  exports. 

Of  this  amount.  $1,326,000,000  has  been 
made  directly  by  the  Bank  to  Industrial- 
ized nations  of  Europe  and  Oceania 
without  any  EXDD  guarantees  This  was 
accomplished,  then,  on  the  Bank's  rea- 
sonable repayment  policy  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  Bai^k's  policy  on  com- 
mercial exports. 

Up  to  the  present  time — since  1962 — 
the    Bank    has    participated    in    arms 


financing,  with  EXDD  guarantees,  to  the 
total  of  $604  million.  This  fimancing 
would  be  largely  to  the  countries  where 
direct  financing  by  the  Bank  would  not 
be  feasible.  The  interest  rates  recently 
have  been  5 '2  percent  with  maturities 
generally  at  5  to  7  years. 

Additional  information  will  be  shown 
with  respect  to  the  anticipated  financing 
experience  of  the  Bank  in  its  commercial 
activities,  but  let  it  be  said  at  tliis  point 
that  the  total  $13.5  billion  limit  In  Bank 
commitments  requested  in  this  b;ll  i.s  ex- 
pected to  be  met  by  the  Bank  before  the 
June  30,  1973,  termination  date  of  the 
Bank,  also  requested  in  tills  bill.  That  Is 
without  regard  to  military  loans. 

But  to  return  now  to  the  military  sales 
program,  we  P.nd  that  .sance  chanulns 
from  grants  of  military  equipment  to  a 
sales  program.  60  percent  of  all  military 
exports  are  row  beins  paid  for  by  the 
recipients — (5ur  friends  who  are  with  us 
in  the  fight  for  freedom. 

Such  a  program  reduces  our  dollar 
cast  to  tlie  contribution  of  world  peace. 

It  has  also  been  helpful  in  the  free 
world  defense  proErram  that  the  Con- 
gress, in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  pro- 
vided that  arms  exports  could  be  on  a 
cash  or  credit  basis.  With  the  industrial- 
ized nations  in  a  position,  for  the  most 
part,  to  pay  cash  for  our  shipments,  the 
less-developed  nations  can  acquire  defen- 
sive equipment  by  the  credit  arrange- 
ments between  the  Exlmbank  and  DOD. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  the  Defense  De- 
partment estimate  that  in  the  next  5 
years  that  ratio  will  go  still  more  to 
loans  than  i<rants,  to  the  tune  of  about 
3  to  1? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  the  trend.  We  expect  it  to  con- 
tinue in  that  direction,  as  the  Senator 
has  indicated. 

Of  our  total  arms  .sales.  90  percent  go 
to  the  more  industrialized  nations  and 
10  percent  to  the  less-developed  nations. 
It  IS  a  part  of  the  proeram  of  assistance 
that  less-developed  countries  be  discour- 
aced  from  participating  in  arms  pur- 
chases beyond  their  economic  means. 
or  beyond  their  letjitiinate  needs  to  meet 
internal  or  external  threats  to  their 
security.  In  some  of  these  latter  cases 
security  is  a  real  problem. 

The  record  shows  clearly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  United  States  lias  made 
every  effort  to  bnni;  about  a  reduction 
in  the  world  arms  race,  but  to  date  we 
have  not  achieved  our  goal.  We  cannot 
achieve  it  unilaterally,  and  until  there 
is  a  general  agreement  on  arms,  our  help 
will  be  needed  for  the  defense  of  friendly 
nations. 

The  committee  has  been  assured  by 
administratiun  witnesses  that  our  Gov- 
ernment carefully  weighs  all  factors  in 
every  application  for  arms  made  by  a 
less-developed  nation,  hopeful  that  in 
this  way  we  can  contribute  to  a  peace- 
ful balance  of  world  power. 

.■Vlternatives  to  the  system  of  tuTns  fi- 
nancing have  been  heard  from  various 
sources.  Some  members  recommended 
private  bank  financing,  but  we  found  the 
amounts  involved  were  often  too  large 


and  that  private  banks  are  not  willing 
to  participate  in  such  transactions. 

We  have  reviewed  the  history  leading 
to  the  Eximbank's  participation  in  the 
arms  sales  program  in  1962;  now  let  us 
go  back  a  bit  in  history  for  the  record 
that  made  Eximbank  participation  pos- 
sible and  logical. 

In  1955.  Congress  supported  a  shift 
from  grants  to  loans  in  our  economic 
and  military  assistance  pro;j;rams.  This 
led  to  a  1955  act  clarifying  the  meaning 
of  the  Eximbank's  possible  participatio.n 
in  other  than  commercial  loans. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  referred 
to  a  1955  act.  It  is  really  a  1954  act;  and 
the  monies  that  were  used,  as  I  under- 
stand, were  not  Export-Import  Bank 
funds.  On  the  contrary  they  were  appro- 
priated by  Congress,  and  the  facilities 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  were  merely 
used  to  carrr  out  the  transaction. 

As  I  will  show  later,  the  Bank  at  no 
time  used  its  own  funds  until  just  lately. 
I  think  the  first  loan  was  made  by  the 
Bank  in  1963.  Since  then  loans  have  been 
made  to  England,  and  other  countries; 
and.  as  the  Senator  stated  a  while  ago, 
such  loans  were  made  without  any  guar- 
antees whatever  from  DOD.  Of  course, 
the  rea.son  for  this  was  that  the  loans 
were  made  to  hard  currency  countries. 
In  other  words,  the  loans  were  made  to 
developed  nations. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  was  not  my  Intention 
to  make  the  point  any  broader  than  the 
Senator  makes  it.  I  make  the  point  that 
In  1955 — It  may  have  been  1954,  I  have 
not  checked  that  out,  but  the  Senator's 
recollection  Is  probably  accurate — the 
Eximbank's  facilities  were  used. 
Mr.  EXLENDER.  But  not  its  money. 
Mr  MUSKIE.  I  am  not  quarreling  with 
that.  The  question  that  has  arisen,  may 
I  say  to  the  Senator,  in  the  public  press 
and  elsewhere,  is  whether  or  not,  among 
other  things.  Exlmbank  ought  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  this  kind  of  export. 

It  was  associated,  though  not  in  the 
way  that  it  now  is.  In  1955,  under  the 
authorization  of  Congress,  in  the  export 
of  arms.  That  Is  the  only  point  I  make, 
and  the  Senator's  comment  does  not 
destroy  that  point.  He  has  qualified  It  In 
a  perfectly  proper  way,  and  what  the 
Senator  has  said  Is  accurate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  specifically  point  out  the  law  that 
was  Involved  and  show  us  what  arms 
were  sold.  As  I  recall.  Congress  author- 
ized the  use  of  the  facilities  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  to  administer  loans 
for  economic  development.  I  do  not  recall 
that  it  authorized  the  Bank  to  administer 
loans  made  for  purchase  of  military 
equipment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  the  Senator  has  the 
actual  language  of  the  act.  he  can  as- 
sist me  in  answering  his  question.  My 
Impression  is  otherwise. 

Here  is  the  report  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  on  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1955  I  read  the  actual 
language. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  1954  act. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  was  called  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1955.  But  in  any  case, 
the   language,   which   is   the   pertinent 
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point  in  response  to  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion, begins  as  follows : 

The  present  bill.  In  section  2(b),  would 
authorize  the  furnishing  of  military  assist- 
ance on  terms  of  repayment  up  to  ten  years, 
and  without  regard  to  sections  105,  141,  and 
142.  Military  assistance  appropriations  would 
be  used  to  finance  these  transactions,  and 
repayments  would  go  Into  the  Treasury  as 
niiBceUaneous  receipts.  The  committee  does 
not  anticipate  a  large  volume  of  aid  to  be 
furnished  under  this  new  provision,  but  be- 
lieves that  it  may  be  useful  in  a  few  instancee 
for  the  Defense  Department  to  have  this 
authority. 

As  I  pointed  out,  the  facilities  of  the 
Eximbank  were  used  to  assist  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  discharging  that 
authority. 

(At  this  point,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  assumed  the 
chair.'  

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
12961  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  adminis- 
trative operations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


POEM  OF  A  VIETNAM  VICTIM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
18,  1967,  a  youthful  soldier  from  New 
York  was  killed  by  enemy  gunfire  near 
the  village  of  An  Loc.  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam. From  among  the  personal  papers 
of  Cpl.  Thomas  M.  Whitman,  age  21,  a 
poem  written  by  him  has  been  for- 
warded to  me  by  his  grieving  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Whitman,  of  Brook- 
lyn. The  poem  entitled  "Wondering," 
WTitten  before  Corporal  Whitman  under- 
took his  assignment  in  Vietnam,  sym- 
bolizes the  questioning,  idealistic  spirit 
of  young  Americans  and  reminds  us 
solemnly  of  the  price  we  are  paying  as  a 
people  to  keep  our  world  commitments. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  poem  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  as  a 
memorial  to  this  fine  young  man  who 
sacrificed  his  all  so  that  freedom  might 
live. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Wondering 

I  wonder  why 
The  clouds  roll  by 
Axid  drop  their  rain 
In  wet  abundance; 
Why  roees  grow 
And  rivers  flow 
And  mountains  rise 
To  touch  the  sky; 
Why  man  exists 
With  the  power 
To  rule  or  ruin. 

Someday  I'll  know 
But  when  I  do 
There'll  be  no  reason 
To  want  to. 

PSBRnARY  1964. 


EXPORT-IMPORT   BANK   ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1155)  to  shorten  the  name 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton, to  extend  for  5  years  the  period 
within  which  the  Bank  Is  authorized  to 
exercise  its  functions,  to  increase  the 
Bank's  lending  authority  and  its  au- 
thority to  issue,  against  fractional  re- 
serves, export  credit  Insurance  and  guar- 
antees, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MUSKJE.  In  addition,  I  have  the 
following  language  from  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Section 
102  contains  this  language: 

Military  assistance  may  be  furnished  un- 
der this  chapter  on  a  grant  or  loan  basis  and 
upon  such  other  appropriate  terms  as  may 
be  agreed  upon,  by  the  procurement  from 
any  source  and  the  transfer  to  eligible  na- 
tions and  international  organizations  of 
equipment,  materials,  and  services  or  by  the 
provision  of  any  service.  Including  assign- 
ment or  detail  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  other  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  solely  to  assist  In  an  ad- 
visory capacity  or  to  perform  other  duties 
of  a  noncombatant  nature,  including  mili- 
tary training  or  advice. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  was  to  be  done 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  In  no 
place  in  the  act  was  It  stated  that  the 
Export-Import  Bank  would  finance  the 
sale  of  military  hardware.  The  Congress 
did  encourage  a  change  in  our  assistance 
from  a  grant  to  a  loan  basis;  there  is 
no  doubt  about  that.  But  the  facilities 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  were  made 
available  to  administer  economic  loans. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  fill  out  the  rec- 
ord for  the  benefit  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana?  The  1955  act  added  the  word 
"sales"  to  "grants  and  loans,"  and  then 
added  this  language: 

Funds  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  as- 
sistance on  terms  of  repayment  may  be  al- 
located to  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington, which  may,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945,  as  amended,  make  and  administer  the 
credit  on  such  terms. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct;  but, 
as  I  said  awhile  ago,  it  never  used  its 
own  funds  for  that  purpose;  and  If  the 
record  is  looked  into  the  Export-Import 
Bank  did  not  begin  to  finance  the  sale  of 
military  hardware  tmtll  1962. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  Is  the  only  point 
I  have  made;  I  have  not  attempted  to 
do  any  more  than  that.  I  am  not 
arguing  that  pursuant  to  the  1955  act 
the  Elxport-Import  Bank  used  its  funds. 
I  said  the  Export-Import  Bank  used  Its 
facilities,  facilities  which  presumably 
were  supported  by  its  funds,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  which  were  supported  by 
Its  funds  to  administer  the  military  arms 
export  program.  That  is  the  only  point 
I  made  In  my  prepared  statement;  I 
have  not  enlarged  upon  it. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  clarifying  the  Issue. 

In  1957,  Congress  gave  authority  for 
a  revolving  fund  to  be  used  In  arms  credit 
sales.  The  fimd  grew  from  1958  to  1967 
to  a  current  level  of  $383  million  In  obli- 
gation authority. 


In  1964,  Congress  authorized  use  of 
these  funds  to  guarantee  loans  by  finan- 
cial institutions.  Hence,  the  beginning  of 
the  Exim-DOD  program.  Early  in  1966 
the  shift  from  grants  to  sales  took  form 
In  response  to  Presidential  recommenda- 
tion. 

Mr.   ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yieRl. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Did  the  Senator  say 
"the  beginning"? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  'The  beginning"  with 
respect  to  what? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  Export-Import 
Bank  sales  in,  say,  1962. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes.  I  said  that  on  the 
third  page  of  my  statement  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thought  the  Sena- 
tor had  stated  that  under  the  1954  legis- 
lation this  had  been  authorized. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No.  I  think  I  have  made 
it  clear  that  the  1955  or  1954  act^-I  am 
confused,  because  the  act  is  referred  to 
as  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1955,  In 
the  case  of  the  piece  of  legislation  we  are 
talking  about — authorized  the  use  of  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  facilities;  never 
money.  I  have  never  made  the  argument 
that  money  was  used,  and  I  do  not  make 
that  argument  now.  The  facilities  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  were  used  to  handle 
credit  sales  of  arms  and  the  export  of 
arms.  The  use  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
money  borrowed  in  connection  with 
banking  functions  began  in  1962. 

I  disagree  with  the  Senator  on  one 
other  point.  I  think  the  authority  was 
there  right  along,  but  it  was  used  in  1962. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  con- 
tinues to  use  the  word  "arms."  It  was  in 
order  to  facilitate  loans  and  economic 
assistance. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  language  of  the  act 
in  its  final  form  was  "sales,  grants,  and 
loans."  The  use  of  credit  to  expedite  the 
program  was  specifically  authorized. 

This  is  the  language — and  I  repeat  it, 
because  I  read  it  before:  "funds  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  assistance  and 
terms  of  repayments."  That  is  clearly 
present. 

All  of  this  backgrovmd,  Mr.  President, 
is  necessary,  I  believe,  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  two  amendments  the  com- 
mittee added  to  S.  1155  dealing  with  the 
Eximbank's  participation  in  financing 
arms  exports. 

First,  the  committee  voted  a  condi- 
tional prohibition  against  participation 
of  Eximbank  in  the  financing  of  arms 
exports  under  the  existing  arrangement 
with  DOD.  This  prohibition  would  affect, 
primarily,  the  exports  to  less-developed 
countries.  The  industrialized  countries 
are  largely  in  a  position  to  pay  cash  or 
qualify  for  direct  Eximbank  loans.  Under 
the  committee  amendment  the  President 
may  waive  the  prohibition  by  reporting 
to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  that  he 
finds  it  to  be  in  the  national  interest  to 
permit  the  Bank's  participation  in  the 
country  X  program. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres- 
ident must  report  in  30  days.  It  is  exactly 
the  same  proviso  that  applies  to  third- 
party  beneficiary  restrictions. 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  And  Is  the  President 
obligated  to  designate  X  countries  or,  in 
other  words,  the  names  of  the  countries ' 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  On  a  classified  ba.sls  it 
is  not  necessary.  But  he  is  directed  to 
furnish  all  Inlormation.  including  the 
identity  of  X  countries. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  info-matton.  in 
other  words,  will  then  be  available  to 
Congress? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  A.s  it  has  been.  It  will 
be  under  this  amendment 

Mr.  TOWER.  We  did  not.  of  course, 
know  that  it  existed  before.  But  we  can 
then  determine  what  countries  precisely 
these  guarantees  are  going  to? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Tlie  Senator  is  correct 
And  the  Senate  committee  report,  I 
think,  spells  that  out 

I  am  happy  that  the  Senator  has  made 
that  clear  here. 

The  committee  also  approved  another 
amendment  designed  U)  limit  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  Bank  in  the  financing 
of  arms  exports  under  the  DOD  guaran- 
tee program  regardless  of  a  Presidential 
waiver. 

Under  this  amendment  the  Eximbank's 
country  X  anus  export  financing  would 
be  limited  to  7'j  percent  of  the  total 
Bank  authorizations  for  loans,  guaran- 
tees, and  insurance. 

What  this  last  amendment  means  Is 
this:  Should  the  $13  5  billion  authoriza- 
tion provided  in  the  pending  bill  become 
law,  the  Bank's  celling  on  outstanding 
authori2atlon  for  country  X  arms  export 
financing  would  be  $1,012,500,000. 

I  mentioned  earlier,  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  felt  that  the  Banks  antici- 
pated activities  warranted  approval  of 
the  Bank  request  for  an  Increase  of  $4.5 
billion  in  Its  authorization  for  loans, 
guarantees,  and  insurance. 

The  Bank  reports  that  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1967  there  were  outstanding 
commitments  of  $7.4  billion  against  the 
Bank's  present  authority  limit  of  $9  bil- 
lion. This  would  leave  $1.6  billion  in 
lending  authority,  less  than  1  year's 
anticipated  needs. 

The  additional  commercial  activity 
anticipated  by  the  Bank  is  drawn  from 
the  1967  fiscal  report  showing  that  $3 
billion,  600  million  in  authorizations  was 
used  for  loans,  guarantees,  and  insur- 
ance. This  was  an  Increase  of  $1  billion, 
450  mUlion  more  than  In  1966. 

The  Bank's  commercial  activities  In 
fiscal  1966  and  1967  rose  In  those  years 
from  $1  billion,  650  million  to  a  total  of 
$2  billion,  700  million.  And  more  In- 
creases are  anticipated. 

The  future  outlook  for  expanded  use 
of  the  Bank's  operations  Include  an  es- 
timated $2.5  to  $3.5  billion  In  commercial 
aircraft  exports  which  are  expected  to 
total  about  $8  billion  In  export  values 
In  the  next  5  years. 

Nuclear  power  exports  are  expected  to 
run  to  $1  billion  In  5  years. 

Kennedy  round  trade  results  are  ex- 
pected to  increase  the  Bank's  authoriza- 
tion needs  over  the  5-year  extension 
of  the  Bank  charter,  which  Is  asked  in 
the  biU. 

The  futiirc  activities  of  the  Bank  In 
financing  of  exports  would  be  changed 
by  another  amendment  the  committee 
approved  for  inclusion  in  S.  1155. 


This  amendment  would  prohibit  the 
Bank  from  participating  in  any  export 
financing  of  any  commercial  product 
which,  in  tiie  knowledge  of  the  Bank, 
would  be  int-ended  for  transshipment  to 
a  Communi.st  country  by  a  non-Com- 
muni.st  recipient  of  Bank  credit  on  the 
export 

S<-)me  concern  has  been  expressed 
about  the  purported  transaction  which 
would  aid  in  the  building  of  a  Plat  auto- 
mobile plant  In  Ru.s.sla.  The  Flat  plan 
called  for  purchase  of  automobile  manu- 
facturing tooling  by  IMI.  an  Itahan  fi- 
nance ort;anization,  which  is  a  non- 
Communist  qualified  buyer.  The  ma- 
chinery then  would  be  transshipped  to 
Russia.  The  conimittee's  amendment 
would  prevent  .such  a  transaction. 

Recognizing  the  necessary  Presiden- 
tial prerogatives  in  foreign  affairs,  the 
committee  provided  that  the  President 
could  waive  the  prohibition  in  any  case 
where  he  found  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  would  be  served  by  trans- 
shipment to  a  Communi.st  country  of 
any  product  purchased  by  a  non-Com- 
munist country. 

Mr.  President,  the  extension  of  the 
termination  date  of  the  Bank  from  June 
30.  1968,  to  June  30,  1973,  is  a  major  con- 
sideration in  early  congressional  action 
on  this  bill. 

Assurance  of  continuation  of  the 
Bank's  activity  In  the  financing  of  our 
export  trade  is  of  dire  importance  in  the 
negotiating  of  contracts.  Our  business- 
men and  the  businessman  abroad  need 
this  assurance  in  order  to  plan  long- 
range  purchases  and  sales. 

The  five-year  extension  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  action  of  Congress  since 
1947. 

Since  the  Congress  approved  the  last 
five-year  extension  four  years  ago,  the 
Bank's  loans  and  authorizations  have 
been  increased  by  about  $4  billion.  Loan 
disbursements  went  up  $'2.2  billion.  The 
difference  between  these  figures  repre- 
sent cancellations,  transfers,  sales  of 
loans  and  the  imdlsbursed  balance  of 
outstanding  commitments. 

Loan  paj-ments  for  the  four-year  pe- 
riod were  $1.7  billion,  and  $700  million 
was  received  In  fees  and  Interest  There 
was  a  net  income  of  $461  million,  of 
which  $200  million  was  paid  In  dividends 
to  the  Treasury'  and  $261  million  added 
to  the  Banks  reserve. 

Thus,  this  Is  a  profitable  operation, 
returning  a  profit  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

That  was  4  years  of  business,  Mr, 
President,  and  leaves  the  Bank  today 
with  $6  billion  In  commitments  on  direct 
loans.  $4  billion  of  which  are  outstand- 
ing, and  the  present  level  of  guarantees 
and  liisurance  Is  $1.6  billion. 

In  last  fiscal  year  alone,  the  Bank's 
volume  of  authorizations  were  close  to 
$3.6  billion,  of  which  about  $2.7  billion 
would  be  charged  against  the  statutory 
limitation  since  guarantees  and  insur- 
ance are  only  charged  at  25  percent. 

One  can  readily  see  from  the  figures 
of  the  Bank's  business  activity  In  the 
P€wt  few  years  the  great  benefits  to  our 
export  trade — and  the  great  Importance 
to  our  balance-of-trade  problem. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  loss  side  of  the 
ledger,  and  here  we  find  that  the  old 


China  and  Cuba  defaulted  credits  total 
$53  million.  Also,  there  were  delinquen- 
cies of  about  $8  million  due  from  Indo- 
nesia on  a  debt  of  $80.7  million.  Other 
delinquencies  total  $9  million,  but  are 
considered  temporary. 

The  Bank's  reserves,  which  have  been 
growing  at  a  rate  of  about  $60  million 
per  year,  now  total  $1,080  billion,  an 
amount  about  equal  to  the  Bank's  paid- 
in  capital. 

What  the  Bank  expects  in  the  future 
will  be  discussed  in  connection  with  an- 
other major  amendment  approved  by  the 
committee,  that  of  lncrea.sing  the  total 
lending  authority  of  the  Bank  from  $9 
billion,  the  present  limit,  to  $13.5  billion. 

At  this  point,  however,  I  should  like  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  summary 
of  the  Bank's  operations  during  the 
period  Just  discussed— 1962-66. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SUMMARY  OF  OPLRATIONS,  1962-66 


Cumu- 
lative 
to 

Dec. 
31, 
1962 


Cumu- 
lative   Incruu 


to 
Dec. 

31, 
1966 


over 
4- yen 
pedod 


Loan  program  (bilhons): 

Loan  authorizations '$13,  4    'J17.4       i{4.0 

Loan  Jisbursemenlj '9,2      '11.4        '2.2 

Loan  repayme. lis. D.  2  6  9  1.7 

Interest  anil  fees  received 1.5         2.2  .7 

Income  dKidends,  and  reserves 
(millions) 

Netincome 1,110      1.571  461 

Dividends  to  U  S  Treasury 306         506  290 

Accumulated  reserves  lor  con- 
tingencies and  defaults 804      1,065         X: 


'  The  differences  t^tween  amourts  autfiorized  and  IHe 
amounts  disbursed  represent  cancella  ions,  transfers  to  otIieT, 
sales  of  loans,  and  undisbursed  bala  ices  of  outsta-'iJing  cgm- 
mitmenls. 

REVISED    ADVtSOBY    COMMITTEE    PER    DIZU 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Another  of  the  commit- 
tee's amendments  to  S.  1155,  a  compara- 
tively minor  one — except,  perhaps,  to  the 
nine  members  of  the  Eximbank's  advi- 
sory committee — would  permit  the 
Bank's  board  of  directors  to  bring  the  per 
diem  allowances  for  the  members  Into 
line  with  allowances  being  paid  else- 
where in  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
same  duties. 

In  1954.  Congre.ss  approved  a  daily 
rate  for  each  member  of  $50  and  travel 
allowance  of  $10  per  day.  This  rate  was 
higher  than  the  prevailing  rate  for  simi- 
lar consultant  activities,  which  was  $45 
per  day  and  $9  travel  allowance 

But  the  consultant  per  diem  rates  have 
Increased  greatly  since  1954.  and  It  has 
become  a  penalty  rather  than  a  premium 
to  be  on  the  Bank's  consultant  commit- 
tee. For  example,  in  fiscal  1967.  fees  for 
ordinary  consultants  ran  $88  per  day  and 
travel  allowance.s  of  $16. 

As  of  today,  the  rate  of  the  Bank's  ad- 
visory committee  member.s  would  be  SlfiO 
per  day  with  a  travel  allowance  of  $16 
per  day. 

And  to  convince  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Eximbank's  advisory 
committee  is  not  made  up  of  ordinary 
consultants,  I  ask  unanimou.s  consent. 
with  pride,  the  right  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  time  the  names  of 
these  esteemed  gentlemen  who  serve  the 
Bank  so  well. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Howard  C.  Petersen,  Chairman  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer,  Fidelity  Bank,  Philadelphia. 
Pa  (Chairman  of  our  committee.) 

Alfred  W.  Barth,  Executive  Vice  President, 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  New  York  City. 

Nat  Goldftnger,  Director  of  the  depart- 
ment   of    research,    AFl^CIO,    Washington, 

D  C 

Joseph  A.  Grazier,  President,  American 
Radiator   &   Stand.ird    Sanitary   Corp..    New 

York  City. 

J.  Victor  Herd,  Chairman  of  the  Boards. 
The  Continental  Insurance  Companies,  New 
York  City.  _ 

Dr.  James  A.  McCain,  President.  Kansas 
SWte  University,  Manhattan,  Kans. 

Philip  W.  Plllsbury,  Co-Chalrman  of  the 
Board.  The  Plllsbury  Company,  Minneapolis. 

WUUam  P.  Ray,  Manager,  Brown  Brothers 
Harrlman  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  President  of  the 
Bankers  Association  for  Foreign  Trade.  I 
might  add  that  the  chairman  of  that  Asso- 
ciation is,  ex  ofHcio,  always  aslced  to  Join  our 
Advisory  Committee. 

Eric  Rldder,  Publisher,  The  Journal  of 
Commerce,  New  York  City. 

CHANGE     OP     NAME 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  One  of  the  minor 
changes  made  In  the  bill  by  the  commit- 
tee provides  for  changing  the  name  of 
the  Bank  from  the  "Export-Import  Bank 
of  Washington"  to  the  "Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States." 

The  present  name  of  the  Bank  has  ex- 
isted since  its  founding  in  1933,  but  the 
committee  felt  that  the  name  should  re- 
flect Its  Federal  character. 

Mr.  President,  that  completes  the  pres- 
entation of  the  bill,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  for  his  able  handling  of  the  bill  in 
committee.  I  concur  with  most  of  his  re- 
marks In  support  of  the  measure,  and  I 
Intend  to  support  it  in  its  present  form. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  leave 
the  bill  Intact.  It  has  been  considered 
thoroughly.  In  the  controversial  matter 
of  the  arms  purchase,  the  full  commit- 
tee has  been  satisfied  for  the  most  part, 
that  this  Is  a  legitimate  way  of  financing 
these  arms  sales  and  is  in  the  national 
Interest, 

I  hope  the  bill  will  remain  Intact,  and 
I  will  support  it  fully. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  4,  strike  out  lines  1  through  21  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

(3)  It  is  further  the  poUcy  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Bank  shall  not,  in  the  exercise 
of  its  functions  under  this  Act  or  any  other 
law,  Issue  guarantees.  Insurance,  coinsurance, 
or  reinsurance,  make  loans,  or  in  any  other 
way  extend  or  participate  In  an  extension 
of  credit,  in  connection  with  the  purchase 
of  any  defense  article  (aa  defined  in  section 
844(d)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended)  by  any  less  developed  country, 
or  agency  or  national  thereof. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
tMr.  Ellender]  a  question.  I  have  been 
reading  his  amendment  with  great  in- 
terest. I  shall  certainly  support  it.  I 
wonder  whether  he  would  be  willing  to 
modify  it  by  striking  the  following  words 


which    appear    after    the    No.    3    in 
parentheses : 

It  Is  further  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  .  .  . 

Strike  those  words  so  that  the  amend- 
ment would  read: 

The  bank  shall  not,  In  the  exercise  of  Its 
functions  under  this  act  .  .  . 

I  believe  that  this  change  would  make 
the  direction  from  Congress  more  ex- 
plicit and  mandatory  and  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  Bank  to  ignore  what  has 
been  previously  stated  as  the  policy  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  read  the  amend- 
ment originally  I  thought  it  did  just 
that.  The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is 
certainly  to  prevent  the  Bank  from  using 
its  facilities  and  monies  to  provide  cred- 
it for  the  sale  of  military  hardware  to 
less-developed  coimtries. 

I  have  no  objection.  Mr.  President,  I 
modify  my  amendment  by  striking  from 
it  the  words  indicated  by  my  good  friend 
from  Pennsylvania. 

I     The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  his  kindness  in  accepting 
this  modification  of  his  amendment. 

I  should  like  to  ask  him  one  more 
question,  if  I  may.  'Why  does  the  Sena- 
tor limit  the  prohibition  on  the  Bank  in 
his  amendment  to  less  developed  coim- 
tries or  agencies  or  nationals  thereof?  It 
is  my  understanding  that  much  of  the 
money  in  the  loans  the  Bank  has  made 
has  gone  into  developed  countries,  such 
as  West  Germany  which,  in  turn,  have 
resold  the  military  hardware  to  imder- 
developed  coimtries.  I  am  wondering  why 
the  Senator  did  not  include  all  countries 
in  his  amendment? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  will  explain  later 
in  my  presentation  to  the  Senate,  I  pro- 
posed three  amendments  before  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  first  amendment  prevented  the 
Export-Import  Bank  from  using  any  of 
its  funds  to  finance  the  sale  of  military 
hardware  to  any  coimtry.  Later  I  dis- 
cussed that  amendment  with  Mr.  Linder, 
the  president  of  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
and  was  told  of  the  large  number  of 
contracts  already  made. 

I  then  prepared  a  second  amendment 
similar  to  the  first  but  which  would  not 
effect  the  fulfilling  of  contracts  and  sales 
which  had  been  previously  consummated. 
Then  I  presented  a  third  amendment, 
which  is  the  one  we  are  now  considering, 
and  which  I  hope  will  be  adopted. 

To  be  frank  with  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  It  Is  my  belief  that  this 
third  amendment  will  have  a  better 
chance  of  winning  approval. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  appreciate  the  prag- 
matic reasoning  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  one  oi  the  ablest  parliamen- 
tarians and  experienced  legislators  the 
Senate  has  ever  had.  I  would  be  happy 
to  support  either  his  first  or  second 
amendment.  I  share  his  high  regard  for 
Mr.  Linder.  I  think  he  Is  a  splendid  pub- 
lic servant.  But,  if  the  Senator  does  not 
have  the  votes  for  the  first  or  second 
amendment,  perhaps  he  is  wise  in  re- 
verting to  a  fallback  position  by  propos- 
ing the  third  amendment  with  the  modi- 
fication which  he  has  kindly  agreed  to. 


I  want  to  assure  him  that  he  has  my 
support  in  that  effort. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  for  a 
comment  on  the  matter  of  Germany? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas, 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  accord- 
ing to  information  provided  me  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  I  think  that  we 
can  clarify  this  business  of  what  hap- 
pens relative  to  transshipment  of  arms 
from  Germany. 

Material  provided  to  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  was  originally  grant 
in  aid.  In  May  1962,  the  United  States 
sold  its  reversionary  rights  to  grant  items 
but  with  certain  major  exceptions  for 
$75  million.  The  exceptions  were  M-41 
tanks,  105,  and  155mm  Howitzers,  and 
F-84  aircraft;  these  items  if  excess  to 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  needs 
must  first  be  offered  to  the  United  States 
for  possible  reacquisition. 

Where  the  reversionary  rights  were 
sold,  the  items  can  be  disposed  of  to  other 
NATO  countries  for  NATO  use  without 
further  U.S.  approval.  Sale  by  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  of  this  equipment 
to  non-NATO  areas,  however,  requires 
item-by-item  U.S.  approval. 

All  requests  from  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  for  equipment  transfers  are 
considered  by  both  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
who  are  provided  with  the  views  of  the 
U.S.  Country  Team  in  the  proposed 
recipient  country.  Instances  of  alleged 
violations  of  procedures  have  occurred 
generally  when  the  recipient  nation  to 
which  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
provided  U.S.-origln  equipment  has  not 
honored  its  agreement  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  not  to  transship. 

The  F-86  Sabre  "VI  aircraft  which  re- 
portedly ttu-ned  up  in  Pakistan  were  not 
of  U.S.  production.  They  were  purchased 
by  Germany  from  Canada  and  were  sold 
by  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to 
Iran  for  Iran's  own  use,  and  Germany 
had  ofiBcial  assurances  of  this  from  Iran. 
With  respect  to  tanks,  there  have  been 
no  recent  movements  of  U.S.-origln 
tanks  from  Germany  and  there  will  be 
none  unless  the  United  States  first  ap- 
proves such  movement.  This  is  a  frequent 
complaint  of  arms  dealers. 

In  1965,  Germany,  with  U.S.  approval, 
did  transfer  some  M-48  tanks  to  Turkey, 
a  NATO  ally. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  explanation.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
sale  of  American  equipment  by  Ger- 
many to  other  countries  was  not  financed 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank.  Neverthe- 
less, Germany  did  sell  American  materiel, 
I  understand,  to  other  coimtries  for 
which  it  was  not  intended. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Let  me  point  out  that 
acquisition  of  the  F-86  Sabre  Jets  was 
from  Canada  and  not  from  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
fioor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
stated  a  while  ago  in  answer  to  questions 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, I  originally  intended  to  pro- 
pose an  amendment  that  would  prevent 
the  Export-Import  Bank  from  financing 
the  sale  of  any  military  hardware  to  any 
country,  the  reason  being  that  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  was  not  created  for 
such  purpose,  nor  was  it  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  It  be  authorized  to  engage 
in  such  transactions. 

After  It  became  known  that  I  intended 
to  offer  such  an  amendment,  I  was  \isited 
by  several  persons  from  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank,  including  Its  president,  Mr. 
Linder.  After  he  stated  to  me  that  there 
were  quite  a  number  of  large  loans  made 
and  about  to  be  made  for  such  purposes 
to  Industrialized  countries,  I  told  him  I 
would  give  the  matter  further  con- 
sideration. 

Later  I  was  visited  by  several  other 
promdnent  people  in  Government,  and  I 
discussed  with  them  my  original  inten- 
tion of  entirely  prohibiting  the  use  of 
the  facilities  of  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
or  Its  monies,  to  finance  the  sale  of 
military  hardware.  I  was  informed  that 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  had 
already  been  thus  committed  and  it 
would  probably  be  harmful  to  our  country 
if  we  did  not  carry  out  the  propsals  that 
had  been  agreed  upon  directly  between 
the  Export-Import  Bank  and  certain 
developed  countries. 

As  Senators  know,  before  the  Expert- 
Import  Bank  may  loan  money  to  any 
country,  it  must  make  sure  that  the  loan 
will  be  repaid.  The  officials  of  the  bank 
stated  that  they  were  satisfied  that  as  to 
sales  to  England,  Italy,  and  other  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe,  the  transac- 
tions made  between  the  Bank  and  the 
host  country  were  sound. 

Because  of  what  I  thus  learned,  Mr. 
President,  I  modified  my  amendment  to 
bring  it  into  its  present  form.  I  would 
much  prefer  timt  the  Export-Import 
Bank  limit  Its  transactions  to  the  orig- 
inal purpose  for  which  It  was  organized, 
which  was  to  foster  exports  from  our 
country,  particularly,  to  the  countries  to 
the  south  of  us  My  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  stated  that  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1955  gave  the 
Export-Import  Bank  authority  to  fi- 
nance sales  of  military  hardware.  But, 
Mr.  P»resldent,  in  section  505  of  that 
act — the  only  section  wherein  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  is  mentioned — there 
is  no  reference  to  military  hardware. 
All  of  the  emphasis  Is  on  the  making  of 
economic  loans.  The  only  rea.=;on  why 
the  Export-Import  Bank's  facilities  were 
used  by  the  Government  was  because  it 
had  agencies  throuithout  the  world  and 
had  dealt  with  many  of  the  countries  in 
question:  and  Instead  of  creating  a  sep- 
arate agency  to  carry  on  the  loan  pro- 
gram for  economic  development,  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  Export -Import  Bank  were 
used. 


Mr.  President,  it  Is  not  only  in  that 
case  that  the  facilities  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  have  been  used.  They  were 
also  used  to  facilitate  the  .so-called  Coo- 
ley  loans,  which,  as  we  know,  consisted 
of  an  amount  equal  to  5  percent  of  the 
sales  of  agricultural  commodities 
abroad.  The  money  was  to  be  used  in 
the  host  country  to  develop  the  econmoy 
of  that  country,  so  as  to  help  make  it 
self-sustaining  as  soon  as  possible.  There 
was  no  mention.  Mr  President,  of  the 
sales  of  arms  or  anything  of  the  kind. 
The  purpose  was  purely  and  solely  eco- 
nomic. 

HISTORT    OF   THE    E.XP<JRT-IMPORT    BANK    OF 

W.\SHINCTON 

I 

Mr.  President,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  was  organized  by  President  Roose- 
velt throug:h  Executive  order  on  Sep- 
tember 2.  1934.  The  authority  for  this 
action  was  the  National  Industrial  Re- 
covery Act  of  1933,  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  Act  of  1932.  and 
the  Bank  Conservation  Act  of  1933— all 
measures  aimed  at  tlie  economic  recov- 
ery of  the  United  State.s. 

The  Executive  order  stated  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Bank  was  to  remove 
obstacles  to  the  free  flow  of  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce." 

A  further  purpose  of  organizing  this 
Bank  at  this  time  was  to  assist  in  facili- 
tating trade  with  the  newly  recognized 
Soviet  Russia. 

Later  in  1934.  a  second  Bank  was 
created  to  deal  with  nations  other  than 
Russia,  again  by  Executive  order.  It  was 
the  purpose  of  the  second  Bank  to  "re- 
move obstacles  to  free  flow  of  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce,  to  provide  for  the 
general  welfare,  and  to  facilitate  exports 
and  imports  and  the  exchange  of  com- 
modities between  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  or  the  nationals  thereof." 
The  authority  for  the  creation  of  the 
second  Bank  was  the  same  as  the  first, 
although  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1933  was  also  included. 

m 

In  Januarj-  1935,  the  first  Export-Im- 
port Bank  was  given  legislative  sanction 
by  the  Congress.  Under  the  law.  the  Bank 
was  instructed  to  aid  In  the  financing 
and  facilitating  of  exports  and  Imports 
and  the  exchange  of  commodities  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  any  of  its 
territories  and  its  possessions  and  any 
foreign  country  and  the  nationals 
thereof  " 

The  Senate  and  House  reports  on  this 
legislation — section  9  of  Public  Law 
74-1  —  make  no  mention  of  mihtai-y 
transactions  and  make  it  clear  that  the 
Bank  was  to  assist  m  the  international 
movement  of  domestic  commodities. 


In  March  1939.  Congre.ss  extended  the 
life  of  the  Bank  to  1941.  For  the  first  time 
a  limitation — $100  million — was  put  on 
all  loans  and  obligations  which  the  Bank 
could  have  outstanding  at  any  one  time. 
A  history  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  State 
points  out  that  It  was  thought  that  such 
a  limitation  on  the  volume  of  business 
would  t>e  a  wise  precaution  at  a  time 


when  some  feared  that  the  Bank's  credit 
might  be  used  indirectly  to  help  belUg. 
erents  In  carrying  on  the  war. 

T 

Early  In  1940.  Congress  was  concerned 
that  the  Export-Import  Bank  might  be- 
come Involved  In  financing  shipments  of 
war  materiel  because  of  the  war  la 
Europe.  This  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
following  proviso — and  remember  that  I 
am  speaking  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  Washington: 

P'-oiided  further.  That  ihe  Export-Import 
Bantc  of  Washington  shall  not  make  any  loan 
to  any  government  .  .  .  for  the  purchase  of 
any  articles,  except  aircraft  for  commercUI 
purposes,  listed  as  arms,  ammunition,  or 
implements  of  war  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  In  accordance  with  the  Neu- 
trality .\ct  of  1939.  Prom  the  Congressional 
debates  It  Is  clear  that  Congress  did  not 
intend  to  let  the  Bank  get  Involved  In  mili- 
tary transactions.  (54  Stat.  38) 

Mr.  President.  I  a^k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Executive  orders  to  which 
I  have  referred  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Execu- 
tive orders  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[6581) 
Executive   Okder   ArrHosiziNG   the   Fobmi- 
TioN    OF    A    Banking    Corpobation   To  Bl 
K.NOWN  AS  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 

I.VGTO.N 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  St«te« 
has  declared  that  a  national  emergency  eiistj 
by  reason  of  widespread  unemployment  and 
disorganization  of  industry;  and  h.is  declared 
It  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  remove 
iibstacles  to  the  free  Row  of  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  which  tend  to  diminish  the 
amount  thereof,  to  provide  for  the  genera! 
welfare,  by  promoting  the  fullest  poeslble 
utilization  of  the  present  productive  capac- 
ities of  industries,  to  reduce  and  relieve  iin- 
employment,  to  Improve  standard.s  of  labor. 
and  otherwise  to  rehabilitate  industry:  and 

Whereas  in  order  to  meet  said  emergency 
and  to  provide  the  relief  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  genera!  welfare  of  the  people  the 
Congress  has  enacted,  infer  alia,  the  follow- 
ing acts: 

1.  National  Industrial  Recovery  .Act.  ap- 
proved June  16.  1933; 

2  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Art 
approved  January  22.  1932; 

3  Bank  Conservation  Act,  approved  March 
9.  1933:  and 

Whereas  in  order  effectively  and  efficiently 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  said  acts  It  U 
expedient  and  necessary  that  a  b.ir.klng  cor- 
p  ration  be  crgnnlzed  with  power  to  aid  In 
financing  and  to  facilitate  exports  and  Im- 
ports and  the  exchange  of  commodities  be- 
tween the  United  St-ites  and  other  nation* 
or  the  agencies  or  nationals  thereof; 

Now.  therefore,  under  and  by  virtue  of  the 
authority  vested  in  me  by  the  National  la- 
dustrial  Recovery  Act  of  June  16,  1933.  It  1» 
hereby  declared  that  an  agency,  to  wit:  • 
banking  corporation,  be  cre.ited  pursuant  to 
title  5,  chapter  0.  section  2G1  of  the  0>de  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  under  the  name  d 
Export-Imwrt  Bank  of  Washington, 

The  governing  body  of  said  corporation 
shall  consist  of  a  board  of  trustees  composed 
of  five  members,  and  the  following  person* 
who  have  been  Invited  and  who  have  given 
their  consent  to  serve,  sh.ill  act  as  incorpora- 
tors and  sh.Til  handle  the  concerns  of  the 
corporation  for  the  first  year: 

Daniel  C   Roper.  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Robert  P  KeOey.  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Eastern  European  .\fTalrs.  Department  of 
SUte. 
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Chester  C.  Davis,  Admlnlfitrator,  Agrlctil- 
wral  Adjustment  Administration. 

Stanley  Reed.  General  Counsel,  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation. 

Lynn  P.  Talley,  Executive  Assistant  to  the 
Directors  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation. 

The  operations  of  the  corporation  shall  be 
carried  on  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  main  office  of  the  corporation  shall  be 
at  1825  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  DlBtrlct 
of  Columbia. 

The  amount  of  capital  stock  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  be  $11,000,000,  divided  Into 
classes  and  shares  as  follows: 

(0)  $1,000,000  par  value  of  common  stock, 
dirtded  into  10.000  shares  of  the  par  value  of 
$100 each;  and 

(b)  $10,000,000  par  value  of  preferred 
stock,  divided  Into  10,000  shares  of  the  par 
value  of  $1,000  each. 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  are  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  cause  said  corporation  to  be  formed, 
with  such  certificate  of  IncoriJoratlon.  and 
bylaws,  as  they  shall  deem  requisite  and 
necessary  to  define  the  methods  by  which 
the  corporation  shall  conduct  Its  business. 

The  persons  above  named  are  authorized 
and  directed  to  subscribe  for  all  of  the  com- 
mon capital  stock  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  United  States,  of  which  amount  five 
shares  may  be  held  In  the  respective  names 
of  the  initial  trustees  and  their  successors 
If  required  by  the  law  under  which  said 
banking  corporation  Is  Incorporated. 

There  is  hereby  set  aside  for  the  purpose 
of  subscribing  for  the  common  capital  stock 
of  said  corporation  the  sum  of  $1,000,000 
out  of  the  appropriation  of  $3,300,000,000  au- 
thorized by  section  220  of  the  National  In- 
dustrial Recovery  Act  and  made  by  the 
Pourth  Deficiency  Act.  fiscal  year  1933,  ap- 
proved June  16.  1933  {Public,  No.  77.  73d 
Cong.). 

It  Is  hereby  further  directed  that  any  com- 
mon stock  in  said  corporation  standing  In 
the  name  of  the  United  States  shall  be  voted 
by  such  person  or  persons  as  they — the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce— shall  appKJlnt  as  their  Joint  agent  or 
agents  for  that  purpose.  Any  vacancies  oc- 
curring In  the  Initial  board  of  trustees  shall 
be  filled  by  the  board  of  trustees,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
The  WHrrE  House,  February  2,  1934. 


ExEccTrvE  Order  AfTHORiziNC  the  Forma- 
tion OF  A  Banking  Corporation  To  Be 
Known  as  Second  ExpORT-IiiPOKT  Bank 
OF  Washington,  D.C. 

Whereas  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  declared  that  a  national  emer- 
gency exists  by  reason  of  widespread  unem- 
Pioyment  and  disorganization  of  Industry; 
i.".d  has  declared  It  to  be  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress to  remove  obstructions  to  the  free  fiow 
of  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  which 
tend  to  diminish  the  amount  thereof:  to 
provide  for  the  general  welfare  by  promoting 
the  fullest  possible  utilization  of  the  pres- 
ent productive  capacity  of  Industries,  to  re- 
duce and  relieve  unemployment,  to  Improve 
standards  of  labor  and  otherwise  to  reha- 
bilitate Industry  and  to  consen'e  national 
resources;   and 

Whereas  in  order  to  meet  said  emergency 
Mid  to  provide  the  relief  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  general  welfare  of  the  people,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  enacted. 
••nter  aiia.  the  following  acts: 

1.  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act.  ap- 
proved June  16,  1933; 

a.  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  approved 
M»y  12.  1933; 

3.  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
Act,  approved  January  22,  1932; 

4.  Bank  Conservation  Act.  approved  March 
9.  1933:  and 


Whereas  in  order  effectively  and  efficiently 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  said  acts  It  is 
expedient  and  necessary  that  a  banking  cor- 
poration be  organized  with  power  to  aid  in 
financing  and  to  facilitate  exports  and  im- 
ports and  the  exchange  of  commodities  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other  nations 
or  the  agencies  or  nationals  thereof; 

Now,  therefore,  under  and  by  virtue  of  the 
authority  vested  In  me  by  the  National  In- 
dustrial Recovery  Act  of  June  16,  1933,  it 
Is  hereby  declared  that  an  agency,  to  wit: 
a  banking  corporation,  be  created  pursuant 
to  title  5,  chapter  9.  section  261  of  the  Code 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  (1929),  under 
the  name  of  Second  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  governing  board  of  said  corporation 
shall  consist  of  a  board  of  trustees  composed 
of  nine  members,  and  the  following  persons, 
who  have  been  Invited  and  who  have  given 
their  consent  to  serve,  shall  constitute  the 
initial  board  of  trustees  and  shall  handle 
the  concerns  of  the  corporation  for  the  first 
year; 
Daniel  C.  Roper,  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
R.  Walton  Moore,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State. 

George  N.  Peek,  Special  Adviser  to  the 
President   on  Foreign  Trade. 

Robert  F.  Kelley,  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Eastern  European  Affairs,  Department  of 
SUte. 

Chester  0.  Davis,  Administrator,  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Administration. 

Tom  K.  Smith.  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

Stanley  Reed,  General  Counsel,  Reconstruc- 
tion France  Corporation. 

Lynn  P.  Talley,  Executive  Assistant  to  the 
Directors  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration. 

Harold  H.  Neff,  Asslstent  Chief,  Securities 
Division,  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  operations  of  the  corporation  shall  be 
carried  on  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  main  office  of  the  corporation  shall  be 
at  1825  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia,  or  at  such  other  place  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  board  of  trustees. 

The  amount  of  capital  stock  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  be  $2,750,000  divided  into 
classes  and  shares  as  follows : 

(a)  $250,000  par  value  of  common  stock, 
divided  into  2,500  sbares  of  the  par  value  of 
$100  each;  and 

(b)  $2,500,000  par  value  of  preferred  stock, 
divided  Into  2,500  shares  of  the  par  value  of 
$1,000  each. 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  are  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  cause  said  corporation  to  be  formed 
with  such  certificate  of  Incorporation,  and 
bylaws,  as  they  shall  deem  requisite  and 
necessary  to  define  the  methods  by  which 
the  corporation  shall  conduct  its  business. 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  are  authorized  and  directed  to 
subscribe  for  all  of  the  common  capital  stock 
of  said  corporation  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  United  States,  and  shall  provide  that  one 
sliare  thereof  shall  be  Issued  to  each  of  the 
Initial  trustees  and  their  successors  In  order 
to  qualify  tbem  to  hold  the  office  of  trustee 
In  said  banking  corporation. 

There  is  hereby  set  aside  for  the  purpose 
of  subscribing  for  the  common  capital  stock 
of  said  corporation,  the  sum  of  $250,000  out 
of  the  appropriation  of  $3,300,000,000  author- 
ized by  section  220  of  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act  and  made  by  the  Fourth  Defi- 
ciency Act,  fiscal  year  1933,  approved  June 
16,  1933  (Public.  No.  77.  73d  Oong.). 

It  is  hereby  further  directed  that  any  com- 
mon stock  In  said  corporation  standing  in 
the  iLame  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  Oommerce,  for  the  use  and  bene- 
fit (tf  the  United  States,  shall  be  voted  by 
such  person  or  persona  as  they,  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall 
appoint  aa  their  Joint  agent  or  agents  for 
that  purpose.  Any  vacancies  occurring  In  the 


Initial  board  of  trtistees  shall  be  filled  by  the 
remaining  members,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Thx  W;Hrrx  Hotisi:,  March  9,  1934. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  in  1964 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Authorization  Act 
was  amended  to  provide  for  a  25-percent 
revolving  fund. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  under  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act,  there  was  general  au- 
thority for  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  make  direct  cash  sales  to  various 
coimtries.  As  I  recall,  we  sold  under  that 
program  in  excess  of  $8  billion  worth  of 
material,  primarily  to  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe.  And  those  were  cash 
sales. 

In  1964  when  this  revolving  fund  was 
presented  as  a  part  of  the  Foreign  Aid 
Act,  I  questioned  Mr.  McNamara  as  to 
the  reason  for  desiring  this  revolving 
fund.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
testimony  be  printed  in  full  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Hearings  on  B..R.  11812,  88th  Congress,  ^c- 

OND   Session,   Foreign   Assistance  Appro- 
priations, 1965 

credit  sales  guarantee 

Senator  Ki.t.endxb.  There  Is  only  one  mcwe 
item  I  would  like  to  ask  about,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  notice  in  the  authorization  bill  where  there 
Is  some  language  that  would  guarantee  any 
organization  or  any  company  that  would  sell 
military  hardware  abroad.  That  appears  un- 
der section  503(e)  shown  on  page  32  of  the 
report  from  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. Did  you  ask  for  that  language? 

Secretary  McNabcara.  We  did,  indeed,  be- 
cause it  is  through  such  action  as  that  that 
with  very  little  risk  In  this  country  we  can 
substantially  Increase  our  foreign  exchange 
receipts. 

Senator  Ellender.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  as 
you  know,  we  have  limited  military  aid  to 
Latin  America. 

Secretary  McNamara.  A  total  of  $69.1  mil- 
lion, of  which  some  $52.2  million  is  what  are 
called  defense  articles  with  relation  to  which 
there  Is  a  celling  In  the  act  of  $55  million. 

Senator  Ellendes.  What  I  proposed  to 
point  out,  though,  was  this  limitation. 

Secretary  McNamara.  That  is  quite  correct. 

LrMTTATION    TOR    AFRICA 

Senator  Ellender.  We  have  a  limitation  for 
Africa  at  $25  million  which  I  put  In  the  au- 
thorization bill  last  year.  I  notice  It  has  not 
been  changed  in  this  authorization  bill.  There 
was  a  purpose  for  the  Congress  to  limit  these 
amounts.  Is  it  your  understanding  of  this 
new  language  that  a  country  In  Africa  could 
Incretise  its  military  hardware  over  and  above 
what  they  get  from  us  by  way  of  grants  and 
we  In  turn  would  guarantee  the  repayment 
to  whoever  sold  that  military  equipment  to 
any  country  who  desired  it  in  Africa  or  Asia 
or  South  America  or  Central  America? 

Secretary  McNamara.  We  would  apply  the 
credit  guarantee  terms  to  sales  only  where 
we  believed  it  In  our  Interest  to  have  the 
sale  made,  which  means  that  a  country  that 
was  diverting  ftmds  from  necessary  economic 
expansion  to  procurement  of  unnecessary 
military  equipment  would  not  receive  such 
credit  guarantees.  Let  me  Illustrate  the  point 
by  this.  [Deleted.] 

I  cite  this  as  an  Illustration  of  the  policy 
we  follow.  We  will  not  allow  a  nation  to  di- 
vert funds  from  needed  economic  expansion 
to  unneeded  military  weapons. 

RKASONS    POR    UMITATTOirS 

Senator  BLLnmeR.  I  know,  but  the  limita- 
tions  that  Congress  placed   on   Africa  and 
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Latin  America  were  put  In  there  because  we 
didn't  want  them  to  obtain  too  much  equip- 
ment, because  they  might  use  this  equipment 
against  each  other  The  fact  that  we  say.  In 
effect,  tbat  you  can  come  to  us  and  buy  from 
us  and  that  we  will  guarantee  the  sellers  of 
that  material  to  you  is  something  that  I  Just 
can't  quite  understand 

Secretary  McNam*ra  May  I  explain  why  It 
Is  necessary?  I  have  explained  where  we  would 
not  use  it.  We  would  not  use  credit  guar- 
antee* to  foater  procurement  of  equipment 
from  VIS  when  it  meant  that  a  developing 
nation,  such  as  most  of  those  in  Africa  and 
Latin  America,  would  be  diverting  needed 
funds  from  economic  development  to  mili- 
tary procurement.  We  would  provide  such 
guarantees  to  nations  such  as  [deleted] 
which  wtsbee  to  procure  equipment  from  us 
on  credit  but  which  cannot  obtain  com- 
mercial bank  credit  without  s<.ime  form  of 
governmental  guarantee  from  us. 

Senator  Eixxndeb.  Would  you  object  to  an 
amendment  to  your  amendment  here  that 
this  would  not  apply  to  countries  in  which 
we  already  have  a  limitation  "> 

Secretary  McNam.ar.*  Yes.  sir.  I  would  I 
don't  see  any  reason  In  the  world  why  Ar- 
gentina, for  example,  should  not  be  allowed 
to  procure  military  equipment  from  us  If 
they  are  willing  to  do  so  I  think  they  are 
wealthy  enough  to  undertake  limited  pur- 
chases of  military  equipment.  They  are  go- 
ing to  do  so  any  how.  They  will  either  buy 
It  from  us  or  from  other  nations  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  prohibit  them  from 
buying  from  us.  There  may  be  other  coun- 
tries In  the  same  situation  I  would  suggest 
to  you.  however,  that  there  is  no  evidence 
that  X  know  of  that  this  Government  en- 
courages a  nation  to  divert  needed  resources 
from  economic  to  military  procurement 

Senator  Ellindes  Except  :or  the  fact  that 
Congress  put  these  limitations,  there  is  no 
telling  what  the  Defense  Department  would 
have  done. 

STATUS    or    PROGRAMS 

Secretary  McNamar.a.  I  believe  there  Ls. 
Senator  Ellender,  by  the  very  fact  that  we 
are  not  up  to  either  one  of  the  limitations  In 
the  program  we  are  presenting  to  Congress. 

Senator  Ellknoek.  Personally,  I  don't  be- 
lieve tlila  a  a  very  good  amendment,  par- 
ticularly as  It  affects  AfrKa  and  Latin  .Amer- 
ica where  we  have  already  pl.-tced  limitations 
on  military  aid  as  I  have  Just  Indicated. 

Secretary  McNamara.  My  policy  has  been 
a  very  clear  one.  and  I  think  the  record  will 
support  this.  I  am  absolutely  opfxjsed  to  un- 
necessary expansion  of  military  organizations 
In  any  country  in  the  world.  Including  our 
own.  We  have  acted,  as  I  have  suggested  to 
you,  to  prevent  [deleted]  irom  Increasing 
the  military  structure  to  the  degree  it  wished 
to  (Deleted.) 

In  the  case  of  Iran  we  did  exactly  the  same 
thing  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  negotiation  of  a 
5-year  military  assistance  program,  subject 
of  course,  to  congressional  authorization  of 
that.  In  about  1062.  we  suggested  that  the 
Shah  of  Iran  reduce  the  military  forces  of  his 
country  [deleted].  I  cite  this  only  to  Indicate 
that  our  policy  Is  not  to  build  military  forces 
up  at  thm  cost  of  necessary  economic  devel- 
opment and  expansion . 

rcfxnnATioN  of  militart  .\n>  procram 
It  is  true  by  accelerating  economic  devel- 
opment of  these  nations  that  we  will  obtain 
political  security  and  stability  We  realize 
that  la  Defense.  Tbat  is  the  foundation  of 
our  military  aid  program. 

Senator  Ellxndcs.  I  simply  fear  that  will 
b«  giving  an  open  Invitation  to  them  to 
purchase  more  military  hardware  than  I 
would  like  them  to  have.  Much  of  the  mili- 
tary hardware  that  we  made  available  to 
many  countries,  such  as  Iraq,  as  one  example, 
has  been  ua«d  against  us.  I  was  in  hopes  that 
the  commlttss  would  consider  this  and 
elthsr  BtrUu  it  out  or  modify  It  so  ss   to 


conform  to  what  Congress  tried  to  do  In  the 
pstst  In  limiting  the  amount  of  military 
equipment  to  be  made  available  by  way  of 
gr.»nts  by  the  countries  In  Latin  .\merlca  and 
Africa. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

MECHANICS   IN    GUARANTEE    OF    UILITARY   CREOrT 

RISKS 

Senator  Past<.)RE  What  will  be  the  me- 
chanics Involved  in  the  guarantee  of  military 
credit  risks?  Will  you  pass  upon  these  con- 
tructa  In  the  Defense  Department? 

Secretnry  McNama.ia.  We  will  pass  on  them. 
We  will  wish  to  have  a  downpayment.  a  rea- 
sonable rate  of  Interest,  and  some  form  of 
reserve  set  up  to  take  care  of  possible  de- 
faults. 

Senator  Pastore.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you 
will  go  Into  the  political  or  military  credit 
nivich  before  anything  happens? 

Secretary  McNamara  Yes  We  are  already 
doing  this  bec.iuse  we  are  working  with  the 
E.xport-Import  Bank  on  matters  such  as  this 
and  with  certain  commercial  Institutions  to- 
day In  certain  cases  we  have  found  that  gov- 
ernments that  were  financially  solvent  to  the 
extent  that  they  could  obtain  and  would 
Justify  credit  from  this  Government  could 
not  accept  It  from  our  Government.  Frankly 
[deleted!  was  In  that  category  because  of  Its 
relationship  with  East  and  We.st.  It  couldn't 
tolerate  polltlcaly  credit  extended  by  the  U.S. 
Government  It  couldn't  obtain  credit  from 
commercial  banks  In  this  country  for  pro- 
curement of  military  weapons  even  though 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  Its 
credit  rating  whs  such  that  It  could  be  ex- 
poc'ed  to  repay  that  credit  What  we  hope  to 
d)  Is  to  let  them  obtain  commercial  bank 
credit  In  the  case  of  (deleted  |  we  actually 
eventually  worked  out  an  agreement  with  the 
Export-Import  Bank  that  was  satisfactory. 
Again  that  Bank  Is  not  chartered  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  credit  for  procurement 
of  military  weapons 

OUAKANTCES     BY     GERMANY     A.ND     GREAT     BRITAIN 

Senator  Pastore  The  reason  why  I  raise 
the  question  Is  I  was  wouderliu;  what  the  op- 
eration would  be  This  Is  a  kind  of  new  sub- 
ject I  understand  that  many  of  the  coun- 
tries. Germany.  Great  Britain.  In  order  to 
accelerate  their  export  business  do  give 
guarantees  as  against  political  risks  of  ;>o- 
tentlal  or  prospective  purchasers  of  articles, 
even  beyond  the  defense  spectrum.  There  hiis 
been  some  discussion  even  before  our  com- 
mercial committee  In  how  far  our  Govern- 
ment should  go  In  giving  the  same  kind  of 
assistance  to  our  mtinufacturers  This  is  In 
goods  apart  from  defense  I  was  wondering 
here  whether  or  not  we  could  be  assured  that 
the  procedures  that  will  be  adopted,  t.hat  the 
Government  Is  pretty  much  a  part  of  this 
There  won't  be  any  reckless  contr.icts  or  any 
reckless  purchasers  In  every  instance  of 
buying  defense  equipment  that  the  Defense 
Department  Is  going  to  be  In  the  picture 
somehow. 

Secretary  McNamara  Yes.  Not  only  will  we 
be  In  the  picture  but  I  intend  that  any  such 
contract  will  come  u>  either  my  deputy  or 
me  for  approval  We  will  want  assurance 
that  (A)  the  military  equipment  Is  required 
In  the  country  at  hand  and  is  not  excess  to 
its  requirements  and  will  not  be  used  in  a 
way  to  reduce  the  stability  of  relations  be- 
tween that  country  and  lis  nelghtx)rs  or  re- 
duce the  political  stability  of  that  particular 
government.  iB)  we  will  wish  to  be  as- 
sured that  the  country  can  afford  the  diver- 
sion of  resources  from  economic  expansion 
to  the  procurement  of  military  Items;  (C) 
we  win  wish  to  Insure  that  they  have  cash 
flows  that  will  permit  repayment  on  the 
terms  that  we  agree  upon.  Those  will  be  the 
three  standards  we  will  apply  to  each  of 
these  loans  Essentially  those  are  the  stand- 
ards we  apply  to  the  loans  We  are  In  the 
loan  business  today  on  a  very  substantial 
scale  to  foreign  governments. 


rlNANClNO  CREDIT  SALES  TO  FORUGN 
GOVERNMENT 


As  you  know,  the  military  assistance  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  allows  us  to 
divert  from  the  grant-aid  programs  what- 
ever funds  we  believe  necess.iry  to  finance 
credit  sales  to  foreign  governments  In  Use 
last  3  years,  in  order  to  Increase  our  foreign 
exchange  receipts  we  have  diverted  very  sub- 
stantial sums  We  have  raised  the  total 
amount  of  credit  sales  from  something  oa 
the  order  of  a  few  million  a  year  to  some- 
thing approximating  $150  million  at  the 
present  time  All  of  this  Is  by  extension  of 
credit  We  believe  it  Is  unwise  for  the  Gov- 
ernment  to  be  that  primary  source  of  credit. 
Most  of  these  credits  could  be  handled  bjr 
commercial  banks  with  this  type  of  Govern- 
ment guarantee,  and  we  propose  to  transfer 
that  credit  to  the  banking  system  under  this 
guarantee 

Senator  Pastore.  In  the  case  of  a  default, 
let  us  assume  there  Is  an  overthrow  of  a 
government,  and  that  government  cannot 
pay  an  .American  manufacturer,  let  us  say, 
a  million  dollars  for  .some  military  equipment 
that  was  ordered,  what  do  you  do?  Do  you 
come  In  and  ask  for  an  appropriation  to  pay 
that? 

Secretary  McNamara.  It  will  have  to  come 
out  of  the  credit  assistance  portion  of  the 
military  aid  program.  The  JI.O.tS  million  that 
we  are  requested  In  new  obllgatlonal  author. 
Ity.  for  example — if  we  wish  to  we  could 
shift  away  from  grant  aid  and  extend  that 
entire  $1,055  million  In  the  form  of  credit  and 
we  do  each  year  use  a  portion  of  It. 

GUARANTEE   CONFINED   TO    MILITARY    ASSISTANCI 

.Senator  Pastore.  This  goes  beyond  the  aid 
In  this  bin.  doesn't  It?  This  guarantee  Is 
confined  to  military  assistance. 

Secretary  McNamara.  The  credit  guarantee 
which  we  are  asking  Is  for  military  assistance 
alone. 

Senator  Pastore.  It  docs  not  go  beyond 
that? 

Secretary  McNamara.  It  does  not 

Senator  Pastore.  In  other  words,  then  you 
misunderstood  me  when  I  a-sked  the  questlor, 
I  considered  this  to  go  beyond  military  as- 
sistance. In  other  words.  If  Germany  ordered 
It. 

Secretary  McNamara.  Military  equipment 
I  should  say,  not  nnlltary  assistance.  It  g'jes 
beyond  military  assistance,  but  It  IS  limited 
to  military  equipment 

Senator  Pastore  I  realize  that. 

Secretary  McNamara  But  defaults  on  that 
would  be  charged  I'.galnst  the  military  assist- 
ance program  As  the  proposed  language  in- 
dicates, we  would  propose  to  set  up  reserves. 

REPORTS  TO  COMMITTEES  OF  CONGRESS 

Senator  Pastore  Would  you  see  any  objec- 
tion In  having  a  quarterly  report  made  to 
committees  of  Congress? 

Secretary  McNamara.  No.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to 

Senator  Pastore.  I  think  maybe  that  would 
more  or  less  make  It  more  amenable. 

Secretary  McNamara.  Surely  I  would  be 
delighted  to. 

Secretary  Pastore.  Some  language  In  there 
to  the  effect  that  In  these  Instances  a  quar- 
terly repxjrt  would  be  made  as  to  the  country 
and  the  amount  and  what  was  being  guar- 
anteed? 

Secretary  McNamara.  Surely. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  no  question  that  If  Senators  read  this 
testimony  they  will  find  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara stated  that  the  Export-Import 
Bank  was  not  authorized  or  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  financing  the  sale  of 
military  hardware.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  It.  And  his  Idea  of  the  revolving 
fund  of  25  percent,  as  he  pointed  out  In 
his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Appro- 
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priations  Committee  In  1964,  was  to  use 
the  commercial  banks  In  the  military 
credit  sale  transactions. 

Here  is  what  he  said,  as  It  appears  at 
the  top  of  page  229  of  the  hearings  on 
H.R.  11812  in  August  1964: 

We  have  raised  the  total  amount  of  credit 
s,iles  from  something  on  the  order  of  a  few 
million  a  year  to  something  approximately 
1150  million  at  the  present  time.  All  of  this  Is 
ty  extension  of  credit.  We  believe  It  Is  un- 
wise for  the  Government  to  be  that  primary 
source  of  credit.  Most  of  these  credits  could 
be  handled  by  commercial  banks  with  this 
type  of  Government  guarantee,  and  we  pro- 
pose to  transfer  that  credit  to  the  banking 
system  under  this  guarantee. 

That  was  Mr.  McNamara  speaking  In 
answer  to  a  question  in  respect  to  the 
bank.  Senator  Pastore  questioned  hlra 
about  this,  as  appears  at  page  228  of  the 
hearings.  He  said: 

In  the  case  of  •  *  • — 

The  name  of  the  country  was  deleted, 
because  it  was  secret — 
we  actually  eventually  worked  out  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Export-Import  Bank  that  was 

satisfactory. 

That  was  for  the  sale,  on  credit,  of 
military  hardware  to  the  countries  able 
to  pay  and  which  could  qualify  under 
the  Bank's  rules  and  regulations.  I  quote 
Mr.  McNamara: 

Again  that  Bank — 

Meaning  the  Export-Import  Barik — 
Is  not  chartered  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing credit  for   the  procurement  of  military 
weapons. 

That  was  Mr.  McNamara  talking  in 
August  of  1964,  when  he  himself  stated 
that  the  bank  was  not  chartered  or  or- 
ganized for  that  purpose.  But  what  did 
we  find  later?  Apparently,  when  it  be- 
came evident  that  the  commercial  banks 
would  not  handle  these  transactions, 
Mr.  McNamara  turned  to  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  and  that  was  done  very 
quietly.  I  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, and  I  keep  as  close  as  I  can 
to  what  the  committee  does.  At  no  time 
was  there  brought  to  our  attention  the 
action  by  which  the  revolving  fund  was 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator knows — I  am  sure  he  must — that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
voted,  12  to  6,  to  liquidate  the  revolving 
fund,  partly  on  account  of  the  abusive 
use  of  the  fund  to  underwrite  sales  of 
military  hardware  to  underdeveloped 
countries  through  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  I  am  familiar 
with  that.  I  am  proud  that  the  commit- 
tee took  that  action.  As  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  will  remember,  In  1964,  when 
the  guarantee  provisions  were  first 
placed  in  a  foreign  aid  bill,  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  strike  the  guarantee  pro- 
visions from  the  bill.  And  the  Senate 
voted  unanimously  for  it.  Then,  in  con- 
ference, somehow  the  House  won  out, 
and  the  guarantee  provisions  remained 
In  the  Foreign  Aid  Act. 


As  I  have  said,  I  am  glad  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is  doing 
this  on  its  own  now.  I  am  confident  that 
the  Senate  will  adopt  such  an  amend- 
ment, and  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  per- 
suade the  House  to  agree  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  revolving  fund,  and  also 
the  guaranty  provisions  that  were 
added  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  in 
1964. 

As  I  have  said,  my  purpose  In  offering 
the  amendment  Is  not  to  destroy  the 
great  institution  known  as  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  It  has  done  a  good  job.  If 
ever  we  permit  it  to  become  deeply  In- 
volved— and  it  will,  unless  we  check  It 
now — In  the  financing  of  military  hard- 
ware for  foreign  governments,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  time  will  not  be  far  off 

when  some 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  interested  In  what 
the  Senator  has  said  about  blindfolds,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  that  blindfolds  run 
through  the  entire  consideration  of  the 
matter  now  before  the  Senate. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  list  of  all  the  loans 
that  have  been  made  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  extend  credit  for  mili- 
tary sales  to  foreign  governments.  Public 
money  has  been  used,  but  the  summary 
of  the  loans  made  is  presented  to  us  in 
a  classified  form,  so  that  it  is  not  per- 
missible— or  at  least  it  would  be  very  bad 
form — for  me  to  disclose  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  what  the  public  money  has 
been  used  for. 

The  first  page  lists  the  developed  coun- 
tries to  which  loans  have  been  made. 
The  Export-Import  Bank  knows,  In  the 
case  of  developed  countries,  what  coun- 
tries are  getting  the  money.  But  on  the 

second  and  third  pages 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  reason  for  that, 
may  I  say  to  the  Senator,  Is  that  the  con- 
tract is  made  directly  between  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  and  the  importing 
countries,  because  the  countries  are  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  repay  any  loans  made 
under  the  rules  and  regulations  set  out 
for  making  loans  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  Is  the  reason 
for  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  And  with  respect  to 
these  loans,  the  bank  itself  proceeds 
with  its  eyes  open. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  But  with  respect  to  the 
loans  that  appear  on  pages  2  and  3  of 
the  report,  neither  the  bank  nor  the 
public  are  made  aware  of  the  facts.  Now 
the  bank  itself  Is  blindfolded.  All  that 
appears  here — indeed,  all  the  informa- 
tion that  the  bank  itself  receives — ^Is  the 
designation  of  the  loan.  These  have  been 
described  as  "country  X  loans,"  but  on 
this  listing  they  appear  as  follows:  "66 
EXIM— A.  B.  C.  D.  E,  F.  G,  H,  I,  J,  K,  L, 
M  N.  O,  P.  Q.  R,  S,"  then  "67  EXIM— A, 
B,  C.  D.  E,  F,  G,  H.  I,  J,  K.  L,  M,  N.  O, 
P,"  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Not  at  this  time. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  shortly. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  With  respect  to  these 
loans,  the  Export-Import  Bank  does  not 
know  to  what  countries  the  money  is  go- 
ing, but  simply  deals  blindly  through  the 
Defense  Department. 

I  believe  it  is  very  enlightening  that  in 
the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  which  have  been 
held  recently,  Mr.  Harold  F,  Llnder,  the 
president  and  chairman  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  testified 
with  respect  to  the  latter  loans  as  fol- 
lows: 

An  arrangement  was  worked  out  between 
Exlmbank  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
whereby  the  Bank  would  acquire  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  obligations,  guaran- 
teed by  the  Department  of  Defense,  arising 
from  sales  negotiated  by  It  with  certain 
countries  to  which  the  Bank  was  otherwise 
not  prepared  to  extend  credit  for  military 
goods.  Under  this  arrangement  Exlmbank 
provides  financing,  but  does  not  deal  with 
the  buyer  and  is  not  Informed  of  the  buyer's 
Identity, 

That  is  an  extraordinary  statement 
for  the  president  of  any  bank  to  make. 
It  Is  an  extraordinary  way  for  any  bank 
to  do  business.  It  is  the  second  aspect 
of  this  case  which  I  would  characterize 
with  the  blindfold. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  Senator's  per- 
mission, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  staff  memoran- 
dum detailing  the  way  that  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  negotiates  these  loans  in 
connection  with  Department  of  Defense 
guarantees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Procedure  for  Eximbank  Military  Loans 
Guaranteed  by  the  Defense  Department 
The  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  Is  the 
agency  responsible  for  negotiating  the  sale 
of  military  equipment  to  foreign  govern- 
ments. In  the  case  of  sales  to  countries  to 
which  the  Export-Import  Bank  Is  not  pre- 
pared to  extend  credit  for  military  sales  with- 
out a  DOD  guaranty,  the  financing  of  such 
sales  by  the  Bank  Is  governed  by  Letter  Agree- 
ments between  Eximbank  and  DOD. 

Once  DOD  has  negotiated  an  arrangement 
for  the  purchase  of  U.S.  defense  Items  by  a 
foreign  government.  DOD  sends  Eximbank  a 
Letter  Agreement,  with  attachments,  setting 
forth  certain  Information  about  the  financial 
arrangements.  The  Information  specified  In 
the  Letter  Agreement  and  attachments  in- 
cludes (a)  the  principal  amount  of  funds  to 
be  provided  by  Eximbank,  (b)  an  estimated 
disbursement  schedule  for  those  funds,  (c) 
a  fixed  repayment  schedule  for  the  principal 
amount,  and  (d)  the  rate  of  Interest  to  be 
paid  to  Eximbank.  In  consideration  of  the 
funds  to  be  provided  by  Eximbank,  DOD  as- 
signs to  Eximbank  its  rights  to  the  payment 
from  the  foreign  purchaser  under  the  DOD 
credit  sales  arrangement.  DOD  guarantees  to 
Exlmbank  the  payment  of  principal  and  In- 
terest due  the  Bank  and  obligates  out  of 
funds  authorized  and  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  a  reserve  of  25%  of  the  amount  due 
Eximbank,  as  authorized  by  sections  503  and 
509  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  Under  the 
Letter  Agreement  the  Bank  may  sell  to  a 
U.S.  commercial  bank  a  participation  in  all 
or  a  portion  of  the  rights  assigned  to  It. 

On  the  basis  of  Exlmbank's  undertaking 
to  provide  financing,  DOD  enters  Into  a  cred- 
it sales  arrangement  with  the  purchaser.  Ex- 
lmbank Is  not  a  party  to  this  arrangement, 
and  any  financial  instruments  such  as  notes 
arising  under  the  sales  arrangement  are  held 
by  DOD.  DOD's  credit  sales  arrangement  does 
not  specify  the  source  of  funds  (e.g.,  Exlm- 
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bank)    from  which   the  credit   will   be   pro- 
vided. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  think  that  the 
statement  the  Senator  read  for  the 
RzcoRD  by  Mr.  Linder  is  correct.  I  had 
occasion  to  discuss  the  matter  with  hun, 
not  only  In  the  United  States,  but  I 
met  him  also  In  some  countries  In  South 
America.  We  discussed  loans,  and  It  was 
then  I  learned  that  these  blindfold  loans, 
to  which  the  Senator  referred,  were  maide. 
I  wondered  how  it  was  that  he  was  able 
to  get  aroimd  the  requirements  in  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Bank  that 
the  Bank  must  be  satisfied  that  the  coun- 
try which  gets  the  loan  would  be  able  to 
repay  It.  Of  course,  the  answer  was:  We 
do  not  care,  because  the  US  Govern- 
ment guarantees  It. 

Here  we  have  an  instance  of  a  corpora- 
tion in  which  the  stock  Is  totally  owned 
by  the  Government;  the  money  Is  put  up 
by  the  Government;  and  we  have  our 
great  Government  gruaranteeing  Its  own 
corporation  on  the  sale  of  military  hard- 
ware to  underdeveloped  countries. 

Mr.  CHURCH  and  Mr.  TOWER  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  shall  yield  in  a 
momoit. 

It  strikes  me  that  that  is  a  poor  way 
to  do  business,  and  my  feeimg  is  that  if 
this  Is  permitted  to  continue  It  is  going 
to  do  untold  harm  to  this  great  bank  we 
know  as  the  Export-Import  Bank.  Per- 
sonally. I  would  like  to  have  a  prohibi- 
tion In  the  blU  now  to  prevent  the  use 
of  the  Export  Bank  f  aciUUes  to  carry  any 
loans  which  finance  the  sale  of  military 
hardware  to  any  country. 

But  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  I  am 
a  realist,  and  It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  at  least  adopt  my  very  simple 
amendment.  At  least,  this  will  afford  me 
partial  satisfaction. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  once  again? 

Mr.  ELLENDER    I  yield 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  the  amendment 
he  has  offered. 

We  have  spoken  of  two  ways  In  which 
the  blindfold  has  been  applied.  The  pub- 
lic is  blindfolded  by  the  confidential  na- 
ture of  loans.  The  bank  is  blindfolded  be- 
cause it  does  not  know  to  what  countries 
the  so-called  "county  .x"  loans  are  being 
made.  But  there  Is  a  third  way  the  blind- 
fold Is  being  applied,  and  that  is  to  the 
Congress  Itself. 

The  Senator  pointed  out  that  It  was 
never  the  Intention  of  Congress  that  the 
Export-Import  Bank  should  become  a 
vehicle  for  underwriting  military  sales. 
It  came  as  a  surprise.  Indeed,  a  shock, 
to  the  Congress  to  discover  suddenly  that 
In  excess  of  $600  million  worth  of  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  credit  had  been  ex- 
tended to  finance  the.se  sales  of  military 
hardware  to  underdeveloped  countries. 

Mr.  TOWER  and  Mr  MUSKIE  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  FIT  .LENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  floor.  I  shall  yield  In  a  moment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  think  the  Senator  In 
his  speech  heretofore  has  underlined 
what  had  been  the  general  congressional 
understanding;  and  I  think  that  the 
hearings  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  underscored   the  fact   that  this 


revelation  came  as  a  considerable  shock 
to  most  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  in  that  connection.  I 
wish  to  read  into  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  in  general  support  of 
the  position  being  taken  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  think 
it  is  an  e.xtremely  cogent  criticLsm  of  the 
action  taken  by  the  committee: 
PROMon.vo  .Arms  Exports 

Instead  of  acting  to  take  the  Export- Import 
Bank  out  of  the  business  of  financing  exports 
of  armaments,  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee reported  out  a  bill  that  wlU  actually 
deepen  the  bank's  Involvement  in  that  dan- 
gerous traffic. 

Several  of  the  Committee's  amendments  to 
the  authorization  bUl.  w.hich  would  raise  the 
bank's  lendliig  authority  to  $135  bUllon.  pur- 
port to  limit  the  financing  of  arms  for  the 
less-developed  countries,  the  so-called  "coun- 
try-x"  loans.  Loans  to  t.he  less-developed 
countries  would  be  made  at  the  request  of 
the  bank's  lending  authority  and  would  have 
to  be  reported  to  the  House  and  Senate  with- 
in 30  days. 

The  only  advance  achieved  by  these  pro- 
visions Is  to  make  Congress  privy  to  the  secret 
loans  after  they  are  made 

Mr.  President,  as  an  aside  at  this  point, 
here  we  have  first  the  public  blindfold, 
then  the  Bank  blindfold,  and  finally,  the 
congressional  blindfold,  and  the  only 
thing  Congress  proposes  to  do  about  it  is 
to  say.  "Please  take  the  blindfold  off  and 
tell  us  what  you  have  done,  after  you 
have  done  It,  so  we  will  not  be  submitted 
to  the  indignity  of  being  led  blindly  down 
the  primrose  path." 

Mr.  President,  I  continue  to  read  the 
editorial : 

In  setting  the  limit  at  7  5  per  cent  of  the 
Exlmbank's  authorization,  the  Committee 
would  permit  the  "country-x"  loans  to  rise 
from  the  present  level  of  $604  million  to 
more  than  $1  1  billion.  And  as  outstanding 
loans  are  repaid,  fresh  credits  would  be  ex- 
tended. Moreover,  since  the  Committee  f.illed 
to  provide  a  tight  definition  of  a  less-devel- 
oped country,  there  Is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  bank  from  regarding  .some  poverty 
stricken  state  In  South  America  or  .\frlca  as 
"developed"  In  order  to  finance  Its  arms 
purchases. 

The  financing  of  arms  exports,  where  nec- 
essary to  advance  this  country's  Interests, 
should  be  accomplished  within  the  frame- 
work of  treaty  organizations,  not  surrepti- 
tiously by  an  agency  that  wns  established  for 
promotion  of  commercial  exports  Congress- 
men on  both  sides  of  the  political  aisle  be- 
lieve that  Exlmbank's  activities  are  Incom- 
patible with  the  maintenance  of  world  peace. 

Sen  Allen  J  Ellender  lias  raised  a  strong 
voice  In  opposition  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
he  and  others  will  Insist  on  a  genuine  arms- 
flnanclng  prohibition  when  the  bill  reaches 
the  Senate  floor 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  Is  what 
the  Senator  has  done  with  his  amend- 
ment. I  commend  him  strongly  for  It. 
The  case  he  makes  for  It  Is  quite  Irre- 
futable on  the  facts.  The  Senator  will 
have  my  support. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
sound  banking  practice  this  Is  one  of  the 
soundest  things  the  Bank  could  do  be- 
cause the  loan  is  guaranteed.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  of  the  other  transactions 
are  guaranteed,  but  these  are 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  By  whom? 


Mr.  TOWER.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense. From  the  standpoint  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Bank  that  Is  not  an  unsound 
banking  practice. 

Now,  beyond  that,  as  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  already  pointed  out,  we  have 
removed  this  so-called  blindfold  on  the 
Congress  by  requiring  a  report:  further, 
we  placed  a  ceiling  amount  on  what  can 
be  loaned  in  this  matter;  and  we  have 
Imposed  additional  restrictions. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  However,  all  of  this 
will  be  done  after  the  loans  are  made,  as 
the  Senator  pointed  out.  It  would  not  be 
submitted  to  us.  We  will  not  have  any- 
thing to  say  about  it. 

As  I  expect  to  point  out  later,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  can  make  loans  now 
if  they  desire,  but  they  have  to  come  to 
Congress  for  the  money.  It  will  be  possi- 
ble. If  the  revolving  fund  goes  through, 
for  the  moneys  we  are  now  appropriat- 
ing for  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  be 
used  to  finance  over  $1  billion  'without 
It  showing  In  the  public  debt  at  all.  It  is 
backdoor  financing  and  backdoor  financ- 
ing of  the  rankest  kind. 

Mr.  President,  I  plead  not  only  for  this 
amendment  but,  I  say  also,  unless  we 
take  steps  now  to  curb  the  sale  of  mili- 
tary hardware  through  the  use  of  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  facilities,  eventually 
we  are  going  to  destroy  this  great  Bank 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  see  what  this 
contributes  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Bank  when  It  Is  guaranteed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Who  Is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense?  It  is  all  Government. 
The  Government  is  guaranteeing  its  own 
debts.  That  Is  what  is  happening. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  guarantees  Insurance 
to  the  Bank  against  bad  debts,  so  the 
Bank  Is  in  no  jeopardy. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  pointed  out  a 
while  ago,  the  guarantee  provisions  have 
bf-en  put  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
so  that  Mr.  Linder  can  sit  back  and  say, 
"Well,  I  am  satisfied  now  that  the  rules 
and  regulations  under  which  we  are  to 
make  the  loans  have  been  satisfied." 

In  my  opinion,  this  provision  was  put 
in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  merely  to 
make  it  pos.sible  for  the  Export-Import 
Bank  adrninistrator  to  say  that  this  is  a 
good  loan  and  Is  In  accordance  with  our 
rules  and  regulations. 

Mr.  TOWER.  But  the  Export-Import 
Bank  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  deci- 
sion to  make  the  loan.  It  is  not  an  exec- 
utive decision. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Insofar  as  loans  be- 
ing made  to  developed  countries  are  con- 
cerned the  Bank  does  have  a  say;  the 
loans  are  made  directly  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  But  as  I  said,  it  Is  only 
since  the  guarantee  provisions  were  put 
in  the  law  In  1964 — when  Mr.  McNamara 
told  me  In  committee  that  this  guaran- 
tee fund  was  going  to  be  used  in  order 
to  Induce  commercial  banks  to  get  Into 
the  business  of  furnishing  capital  to  sell 
to  the  less-developed  countries — that  the 
Bank  became  Indirectly  Involved  since 
1964,  only  $62  million  has  been  financed 
by  private  banks.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Elxport-Import  Bank  has  financed 
sales  of  military  hardware  to  the  less- 
developed  countries  totaling  $604  mil- 
lion. 
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Mr,  TOWER.  To  what  extent  do  com- 
tnerelal  banks  want  these  loans? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  know,  but 
jlr.  McNamara  represented  to  us  that 
the  sales  would  be  made  through  com- 
mercial banks  in  this  coimtry  and  not 
the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Maine  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  was  Interested  in  the 
colloquy  between  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho.  I  am  not  a  member 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I 
am  not  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  am  a  Senator  who  under- 
takes an  Interest  In  what  is  being  done 
In  these  areas  over  the  years.  Looking 
at  the  legislation  which  was  enacted  In 
1964  by  a  Congress,  of  which  I  was  a 
Member,  legislation  which  certainly  came 
to  the  attention  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  we  authorized  the  guarantee 
of  loans  for  the  sale  of  arms  to  less-de- 
veloped countries. 

More  than  that,  it  Is  quite  clear  that 
in  1964,  it  was  with  the  knowledge  of 
Congress  as  a  whole,  at  least  constructive 
knowledge,  and  I  assume  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  that  the  amend- 
ment to  the  act  of  1965  was  designed  spe- 
cifically to  relate  the  program  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

I  read  from  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
In  1965: 

Section  201(f)  amends  section  509(b)  of 
the  act  which  relates  to  the  administration 
of  guarantees  laeued  In  conjunction  with  the 
military  sales  to  exempt  gviarantees  issued 
to  agencies  of  the  tJ.S.  Government  from 
the  requirement  of  fees,  and  premiums  to  be 
charged  In  connection  with  the  Iseuance 
of  guaranteed  contracts. 

This  exemption  la  primarily  designed  to 
apply  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  which  at 
present  Is  the  only  V.3.  Oovernment  agency 
expected  to  be  affected  by  It. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  1965? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  This  Is  the  1965  act.  The 
Department  of  Defense  guaranteed  loans 
according  to  the  record  which  I  have 
here.  Beginning  In  fiscal  1966,  they 
amounted  to  $237.7  million.  In  1967, 
1353.1  million.  In  1968.  through  July  28, 
1967,  $13.5  million— for  a  total  of  the 
J604  million  which  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing. 

So  that  here  in  the  1964  and  1965  acts, 
as  I  read  them.  Congress  knew  about  it, 
authorized  It,  and  knew  that  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  was  involved.  It  was 
subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  that  leg- 
islation that  these  transactions  took 
place;  yet  today  I  am  told,  that  this  was 
done  completely  without  our  knowledge, 
that  it  was  done,  somehow,  behind  our 
backs,  without  our  knowledge,  without 
our  approval,  and  without  our  authoriza- 
tion. I  am  puzzled.  I  certainly  would  like 
to  have  an  explanation  from  the  two  gen- 
tlemen more  closely  associated  with  the 
committee  than  I  am. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  pointed  out  a 
while  ago,  I  did  not  become  suspicious  of 
what  was  happening,  particularly  when 
Mr.  McNamara  told  us  in  committee  that 
the  Export-Import  Bank  fund  was  char- 
tered for  the  purpose  of  extending  credit 
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for  the  procurement  of  military  weap- 
ons  

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  must  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  the  act  is  certainly  more  author- 
itative than  anything  from  Mr.  McNa- 
mara. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Knowing  the  history 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  what  it 
did  In  the  past,  I  was  not  suspicious  un- 
til we  found  it  out  during  the  past  year. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 
Part  of  the  history  of  the  legislation  to 
which  I  have  referred,  the  Senator  has 
ignored. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  was  from  the 
House  report. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  referring  to  201(f) 
of  the  act  in  the  House  committee  report 
which  I  assimie  must  be  part  of  the  con- 
ference discussion  on  such  an  important 
policy  matter. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  do  not  know  if  any- 
thing I  said  gave  the  impression  that  I 
thought  the  arms  transactions  of  the 
Export- Import  Bank  have  been  illegal. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
the  Senator  said  that. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  We  know  how  our  sys- 
tem works.  Our  system  works  on  the 
basis  of  what  we  are  told,  to  a  very  large 
degree.  Our  Government  Is  the  largest 
and  most  oompllcated  in  all  of  history. 
We  have  executive  departments  involved 
in  detailed  transactions  of  every  descrip- 
tion all  over  the  world.  We  In  Congress 
act  on  the  inofrmation  they  supply.  To 
a  large  extent,  we  must  depend  upon  the 
executive  departments  to  inform  us. 

Everyone  who  has  had  an  insurance 
policy  knows  the  difference  between  the 
large  and  the  small  print,  and  has  en- 
coimtered  the  problem,  when  the  time 
came  to  collect,  of  discovering  that  some- 
thing in  the  small  print  negated  the 
coverage. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  want  to  make  my 
point  first.  The  Senate  operates  within 
the  same  kind  of  framework.  We  depend, 
for  our  information,  upon  the  major 
spokesmen  of  the  executive  branch. 
When  they  come  to  us  to  explain  what 
they  want,  what  their  programs  and 
objective  are,  we  must  rely  upon  their 
representations.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  what  was  done  was  legal,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  Congress  had  any 
reason  whatever,  on  the  basis  of  testi- 
mony presented  to  our  committees,  to 
anticipate  that  $604  million  would  be 
financed  through  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  assist  in  the  disbursement  of 
arms  to  the  less  developed  countries 
of  the  world.  That  is  why  there  was 
such  a  ruckus  in  both  Houses  when  these 
facts  came  to  light. 

This  is  the  real  argmnent  that  is  being 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  We 
were  misled,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  fine 
print  of  the  law,  but,  rather,  on  the  basis 
of  the  representations  which  were  made, 
and  on  which  we  relied  in  good  faith. 

In  that  connection,  I  would  say  we 
were  misled  In  still  another  way.  That 
has  to  do  with  the  way  Interest  rates  on 
these  sales  are  actually  being  subsidized 


by  the  Department  of  Defense,  in  order 
to  further  promote  their  consimiation 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
in  the  Record  an  excellent  article  by  Mr. 
Neil  Sheehan,  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  Monday,  August  31. 
which  explains  the  way  the  interest  rate 
subsidy  has  been  arranged. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

United  States  Subsidizes  Interest  Rates  on 
Arms  Sale  Loans 
(By  Nell  Sheehan) 

■Washington,  July  30. — The  Defense  De- 
partment has  apparently  been  suljeldlzlng 
the  Interest  rates  on  Its  arms  sale  loans  to 
underdeveloped  countries  by  charging  the  re- 
cipients lower  rates  than  It  pays  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank  for  money  It  borrows. 

In  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967,  the  De- 
fense Department  made  $591-mllllon  In  so- 
called  country-X  loans  to  14  developing 
countries  on  a  flve-to-seven-year  repayment 
basis. 

An  analysis  of  these  loans  shows  that  in 
a  number  of  cases  the  recipients  are  paying 
Interest  rates  two  or  more  percentage  points 
below  what  it  has  cost  the  United  States 
Treasury  to  borrow  money  for  comparable 
lengths  of  time  In  recent  years. 

Under  the  cotintry-X  procedure,  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  opens  a  line  of  credit  to 
the  Defense  Department  that  the  Pentagon's 
arms  salesman,  Henry  J.  Kuss.  Jr.,  then  uses 
to  finance  the  sale  of  American  arms. 

The  Defense  Department  guarantees  the 
loans  with  Its  $383-mllllon  revolving  arms 
sales  credit  fund  under  a  law  that  states  that 
only  25  per  cent  of  the  full  value  of  the  loan 
need  be  covered  by  money  from  the  fund. 

"NORMAL"    INTEREST    CITED 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  last  Tuesday,  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Defense  Paul  H.  Nltze  said 
the  "normal"  interest  rate  for  such  loans  was 
5'/2  per  cent. 

Data  obtained  from  reliable  sources  dis- 
close that  only  four  of  the  14  recipients  are 
paying  Interest  rates  of  514  P«r  cent,  al- 
though these  four  borrowers — Saudi  Arabia, 
Iran,  Argentina  and  Brazil — account  for  the 
major  portion  of  the  $591-mUllon  In  loans — 
$417  million. 

In  those  four  Instances,  however,  the  m- 
terest  rates  are  mixed,  apparently  on  different 
slices  of  credit,  and  vary  from  3'/2  to  6'/4 
per  cent. 

Iran,  which  received  the  largest  credits, 
$210-mllllon.  Is  paying  the  Pentagon  4  to  6V4 
per  cent  Interest,  while  the  Pentagon  Is  pay- 
ing the  Export-Import  Bank  4'%  to  SVi  per 
cent. 

Saudi  Arabia,  which  received  the  second 
largest  credits,  $143-mllllon,  Is  paying  the 
Defense  Department  5'io  to  SVz  i>ercent  in- 
terest, while  the  Pentagon  Is  paying  the  bank 
a  straight  SVj  per  cent  Interest  rate. 

Five  of  the  recipients — Jordan,  Morocco, 
Pakistan,  India  and  Venezuela — are  paying 
the  Defense  Department  straight  Interest 
rates  of  3  per  cent  on  a  total  of  $53-mllllon  In 
loans.  In  these  five  cases  the  Pentagon  Is 
paying  the  Export-Import  Bank  Interest  rates 
from  4'Jg  to  5'^  per  cent. 

In  one  Instance,  where  a  small  loan  of  $1- 
mlUlon  was  made  to  Chile,  the  Pentagon  Is 
apparently  making  a  little  money  by  charg- 
ing Chile  a  5  per  cent  Interest  rate  while  pay- 
ing the  bank4Ti. 

Israel  has  apparently  been  another  special 
case.  It  received  loans  of  $88-mllllon  over 
both  fiscal  years  at  Interest  rates  from  3V4 
to  5  per  cent,  while  the  Pentagon  paid  the 
bank  Interest  varying  from  SVi  to  6',/2  PC 
cent. 

The  Israeli  case  was  the  only  Instance  In 
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which    the    Export-Import    Bank    lent    the 
Pentagon  any  money   at   interest  as  low  ii3 

3\<2  per  cent. 

The  remaining  three  borrowers — Malaysia. 
Taiwan  and  Peru — obtained  i  total  of  $25- 
milUon  In  loans  at  interest  varying  from  a 
low  of  3  to  4  per  cent  for  Malaysia,  which 
received  SU-mlllion.  to  a  stral-^ht  5  per  cent 
for  Peru,  which  obt.iined  84-mllUon. 

In  these  three  cases  the  Pentagon  paid  the 
bank  Interest  varying  from  4'g  to  6'/2  P«r 
cent. 

During  the  current  nsc.tl  year,  the  Defense 
Department  Intends  to  make  $256-milIion 
more  In  country-X  loans  from  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  undertlt-.eloped  countries  for 
the  purchase  of  American  armaments. 

No  breakdown  by  individu.il  country  Is 
available.  But  a  rei;lonal  brdkdown  shows 
that  the  majority  of  the  loans  $181-mUllon. 
win  b«  made  to  countries  in  the  Middle  East. 
India  and  Pakistan,  apparently  bec.iuse  of 
the  Intense  competition  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  for  political  In- 
fluence in  these  regions. 

OTHER   I  •'.ANS   PLANNED 

In  addition,  thr^  Pentagon  plans  to  loan 
»26-milUon  to  Afr;c<ui  countries  for  arms 
purchases.  932-mllllon  to  L.itln-Amerlcan 
nations  and  $18-mlllion  to  Far  Eastern  coun- 
tries. 

Besides  the  $591-mr.llon  m  country-X 
loana  over  the  last  two  fiscal  years,  the 
Defense  Department  ha3  made  direct  arms 
loans  to  12  underdeveloped  countries. 

These  countries  were  also  recipients  of 
country-X  loans  over  the  last  several  years 
from  the  Pentagon's  revolving  arms  sales 
credit  fund.  The  loans  were  made  at  Interest 
rates  similar  to  those  for  country-X  loans 
from  the  Export- Import  Bank 

Israel  received  the  largest  credits.  $54-mil- 
llon.  and  Iran  the  second  largest.  $41-mllllon. 
The  other  10  recipients  were  Morocco, 
$3-mUllon;  Jordan.  $6-mllMon:  Pakistan, 
$3-mUllon:  India,  $41 -million;  Taiwan, 
9a-mlUlon:  Malaysia,  »5-mllllon:  Argentina, 
»l-mllllon:  Brazil.  •lO-mllUon;  Venezuela, 
$19-mllllon,  and  Peru.  »l-mllllon. 

The  following  is  a  t.^ble  of  the  14  recipients 
of  country-X  loans  in  the  fiscal  years  1966 
and  1967,  the  approximate  amounts  In  each 
case  and  the  rates  of  interest  paid  by  the 
borrowers  and  by  tne  Pentagon  to  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank: 

{Amount  In  millionsl 


Recipitnt 


Interest  paid 
by  United 
Interest  paid         Stales  to 
Amount       by  recipient  banK 


Iran $210  4-5^  *T«-5V« 

Saudi  Arabi» 143  5 1/10-5V5  54 

Israel 88  J'i  5  Si-vS'-S 

India 18  3  h<i 

Malaysia U  34  4^-51.^ 

Taiwan 10  4-^-49/10  4', -54 

Brazil 43  34-5H,  «'i  S4 

Venezuela ?9  3  4'j 

Argentina 21  4'j-44  4'i  5'< 

Peru 4  5  4',  54 

Chile 1  5  4', 

Jordan 9  3  4Ji 

Morocco 4  3  4Jj 

PakisUn 3  3  5^ 

■  Th«  total  loans  do  not  add  to  exactly  $S9I.0OO.(XX]  because 
fi(ur«$  ha««  been  rounded  of 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  wU\  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Again,  with  all  respect 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho, 
whom  I  highly  respect,  he  has  not  satis- 
fleld  the  Senator  from  Maine,  who  has 
not  become  involved  In  this  matter 
through  his  committee  responsibilities. 
The  Senator  is  talking  about  something 
being  done,  not  Illegally,  but  without  our 
knowledge.  The  small  print  to  which  the 
Senator  referred  was  not  Issued  by  the 


administration,  but  by  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  House. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  de- 
.■^cribed  his  experience  in  fighting  this 
amendment.  The  House  insisted  on  it.  So 
this  mu.st  have  been  an  issue  which  was 
thoroughly  di.scussed  in  conference.  The 
House's  view  was  that  this  extension  is 
primarily  intended  to  apply  to  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  which  at  the  pre.'^ent 
time  is  the  only  U  S.  Government  acency 
expected  to  be  affected  by  it.  I  submit 
that  is  the  congressional  record;  that 
conpre.^-.sional  small  print  is  a  clear  in- 
dication that  we  knew  what  we  were  do- 
ing: that  we  authorized  the  guarantee 
program;  that  we  knew  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  was  involved. 

I  hold  in  my  iiand  another  confiden- 
tial document,  which  I  am  told— and  if 
I  am  wrong  I  want  to  know  it — is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  detail  which  was 
given  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  the  identity  of  the  X  countries,  on  the 
terms  of  the  loans,  the  amounts,  and 
the  description  of  the  equipment  sold. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  When  was  that? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  This  is  an  illustration  of 
the  kirid  of  information:  this  is  not  it  di- 
rectly, because  it  is  classified  and  is  in 
the  files  of  the  committees,  I  presume. 
But  President  Lmder  testified  to  us  that 
this  information  was  given  to  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House,  and  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  both  Hou.'=cs  If  he  was  not 
telling  the  facts  to  our  committee,  which 
was  not  pri\T  to  that  information ,  but  if 
in  fact  that  information  and  detail  was 
given  to  these  committees,  then  I  cannot 
understand  the  argument  being  made 
this  afternoon  that  the  committ^^es  were 
kept  uninformed  It  may  be  that  mem- 
bers of  the  committees  did  not  have 
specific  information  which  was  kept  in 
their  files,  but  that  is  different  from 
saying  that  the  information  had  not 
been  provided  to  them. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Pre.sldent,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Maine  lets  the  execu- 
tive branch  off  too  ea.sily  regarding  Its 
responsibility  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  If  Congress  had  been  in- 
formed as  to  what  this  was  all  about, 
what  was  the  occasion  for  the  sudden  up- 
roar In  both  Houses,  which  has  filled  the 
newspapers?  It  is  not  enough  to  slip  the 
information  to  us  in  small  print.  The  ob- 
ligation is  on  the  executive  branch  to 
properly  inform  the  Congress. 

I  have  yet  to  see  any  previous  testi- 
mony disclosing  the  extent  to  which  the 
Export-Import  Bank  was  being  used  to 
finance  the  large-scale  distribution  of 
arms  to  the  underdeveloped  countries  of 
the  world.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not 
imtil  the  staff  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  began  to  look  into  this  ques- 
tion in  early  January  that  we  began  to 
get  .some  idea  of  the  rapid  growUi  and 
startling  dimension  of  the  program.  It 
was  then  we  commenced  the  course  of 
inquiry'  wlucli  led  both  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  and  committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  look  into 
the  whole  question.  I  think  the  uproar 
the  disclosures  caused  in  Congress  is  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  validate  our  argument 


that  Congress  was  never  adequately  In- 
foi-med.  We  were,  in  truth,  kept  blind- 
folded. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  executive 
branch  to  keep  Congress  informed,  and 
I  find  nothing  in  tlie  record  of  this  case 
tliat  amounts  to  an  adequate  discharge 
of  tliat  responsibility. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  yield  me  30  .seconds? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Of  course.  I  cannot  pos- 
sibly judge  what  may  satisfy  any  Sena- 
tor on  any  question  of  fact  as  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  information  that  would  satisfy 
him,  but  again  reading  the  title  of  this 
document,  which  I  say  is  a  pretty  accu- 
rate identification  as  to  the  kinds  and 
iLses,  it  says: 

Summary.  Fiscal  Tear  1967,  FMS  Credit 
Programs  by  Country.  Export-Import  Bank 
and  Private  Bank  Transactions,  and  Status 
of  FMS  Available  Resources. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Was  that  In  1967? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  In  1967:  and  I  am  told 
similar  Information  was  supplied  with  re- 
spect to  1966:  1966  was  the  year  when 
these  Department  of  Defense  guaranteed 
loans  were  made. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  it  was  not  until 
1966  that  I  found  out  about  It. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Information  was 
available,  if  our  Information  is  correct, 
in  1966.  and  the  authorization  by  statute 
was  made  by  Congress  in  1965. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  pointed  out.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
Senator  who  was  not  surprised  when  he 
learned  that  the  facilities  of  the  Export- 
Imix)rt  Bank  were  being  used  to  finance 
the  sale  of  arms  to  less-developed 
countries. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  reflects  on  Senators  or  the  admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  know  they  were  all 
surprised.  I  know  the  Members  of  the 
House  were  surprised.  New  hearings  were 
suddenly  called.  As  I  said,  I  was  aware 
of  loans  being  made  directly  by  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  to  countries  like  Eng- 
land and  Italy,  but  In  respect  to  the  less- 
developed  countries,  I  only  found  it  out 
last  year.  I  seized  the  first  opportunity 
to  offer  the  amendment  which  is  pending. 

As  I  said  a  while  ago.  If  left  to  me,  I 
would  exclude  any  loans  made  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  to  finance  any  sales 
abroad.  Let  it  be  done  directly  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  let  the  De- 
partment come  before  Congress  each 
year  and  get  the  money  In  order  to  go 
into  these  transactions. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
one  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  described 
the  battle  he  waged  In  1964  to  strike  this 
provision  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  was  no  men- 
tion made  about  Export-Import  Bank, 
because  it  was  never  Intended  that  the 
Export-Import  Bank  be  used. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  understand,  but  may 
I  finish  my  statement?  The  Senator  has 
described  his  battle  to  defeat  the  very 
legislation  which  Is  the  basis  for  the 
bank's  activities.  At  that  time  there  wftS 
no  specific  reference  in  the  language  to 
Export-Import  Bank.  I  agree. 
But  the  next  year  the  amendment  to 
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which  I  have  referred  was  written,  which 
Identified  Exlmbank's  activities,  accord- 
ing to  the  House  committee  report,  which 
must  have  been  considered  In  conference. 
So  I  am  curious  as  to  why  the  Senator, 
who  took  such  a  vigorous  Interest  in  It  in 
the  first  Instance  and  must  thus  have  had 
a  motivation  to  follow  the  experience 
under  It  to  a  greater  degree  than  any 
other  Senator,  should  have  been  so  sur- 
prised, in  1967.  that  Eximbank  had  be- 
come Involved  during  that  3 -year  period. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  wish  to  repeat  what  I  said  a  while 
ago.  but  in  the  testimony  given  to  the 
committee  by  Mr.  McNamara,  he  indi- 
cated in  no  imcertaln  terms  that  com- 
mercial banks  were  to  be  used,  not  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  I  quote  again: 

That  bank — 

Meaning  the  Export-Import  Bank — 
Is  not  chartered  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing credit  for  the  purpose  of  procurement  ol 
military  weapons. 

That  is  Mr.  McNamara  speaking.  That 
is  what  he  said,  and  that  stuck  In  my 
cranium.  I  discussed  this  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara last  year  when  hearings  on  the 
Foreign  Aid  bill  were  held  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  later  in  the 
year,  during  December  of  1966  when  I 
was  In  Santiago,  Chile.  I  met  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bank  there,  Mr.  Llnder,  and 
I  discussed  the  matter  with  him. 

He  told  me  about  how  these  things 
were  being  done,  and  I  took  strong  issue 
with  his  position.  You  could  probably 
have  heard  us  talk  across  the  street,  be- 
cause, in  my  opinion,  it  was  a  violation 
of  Mr.  McNamara's  stated  Intentions, 
and  of  the  will  of  Congress. 

In  the  congressional  debates,  in  1964, 
there  was  no  mention  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank,  because  we  had  been  told  that 
commercial  banks  would  be  used.  The 
Eximbank  never  came  into  the  picture 
at  all. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
not  Intended  to  get  Into  this  discussion, 
but  for  those  who  might  read  the  Record 
In  the  future,  it  might  be  Interesting  to 
place  In  the  Record  certain  Information 
regarding  the  congressional  authoriza- 
tion. This  Is  taken  from  a  Department 
of  Defense  publication  entitled  "Military 
Assistance  and  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Facts"  of  May  1967,  published  by  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Assistant  Secretai-y  of  De- 
fense for  Internal  Security  Affairs,  and  is 
not  classified. 

I  shall  read  just  one  section,  concern- 
ing the  historical  background  of  foreign 
military  sales,  found  on  page  25  of  the 
brochure.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  excerpts  I  have  designated  In  the 
brochure  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CONGRESSIONAL    AUTHOHIZATION 

The  basic  legislation  authorizing  foreign 
miUtary  sales  was  the  Mutual  Defense  As- 
•Istance  Act  of  1949.  which  followed  U.S. 
ratification  of  the  NATO  Treaty  of  July  25. 
1949.  It  provided  for  "reimbursable  aid"  and 
M  such  was  the  forerunner  of  the  present 


Foreign  Military  Sales  Program.  Canada. 
Korea,  Brazil,  and  the  Netherlands  were 
among  the  recipients  In  the  first  year  of 
operation,  FY  1950,  with  total  sales  of  $13.1 
million.  Additional  and  amended  authoriza- 
tions were  provided  by  the  Mutual  Securi- 
ties Acts  of  1951,  1954  and  1957  and  by  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  with  its 
Amendments  In  1962,  1964,  1965  and  1966. 
This  series  of  legislation: 

Authorized  the  sale  of  materiel  from  stock 
on  payment  after  delivery. 

Authorized  procurements  for  sale  pursu- 
ant to  "dependable  undertaking"  arrange- 
ments. 

Provided  for  the  use  of  MAP  funds  for 
credit  sales  financing  to  countries  eligible 
for  grant  aid. 

Capitalized  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Fund,  Initially  authorizing  $175  million,  with 
subsequent  additions  bringing  the  Fund  to 
its  present  level  (through  FY  1967)  of  $383 
million;  authorized  the  reuse  of  payments 
received  from  foreign  countries  for  further 
credit  sale. 

Authorized  DoD  to  guarantee  repayment 
to  exporters.  Insurance  companies,  financial 
Institutions  or  others  who  extend  credit  to 
foreign  governments  for  the  purchase  of  mili- 
tary materiel,  the  DoD  establishing  at  the 
same  time  a  25%  guaranty  reserve. 

Authorized  the  establishment  of  fixed 
prices  to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser  when 
such  is  determined  to  be  In  the  national 
interest. 

Authorized  the  acquisition  and  disposition 
of  evidences  of  Indebtedness  or  ownership. 
Provided  that  sales  and  exchange  programs 
shall  be  administered  so  as  to  encourage  re- 
gional arms  control  and  disarmament  agree- 
ments and  to  discourage  arms  races;  in  1966 
a  celling  of  $85  million  was  set  for  the  total 
amount  of  grant  aid  and  sales  to  the  Ameri- 
can Republics. 

Executive  Branch  policy  has  been  consist- 
ent with  the  intent  and  objectives  expressed 
in  the  Congressional  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

On  May  9.  1963.  the  President  Indicated 
that  ".  .  .  it  is  essential  that  we  malte  every 
effort  to  prosecute  the  program  of  selling 
U.S.  equipment  to  our  allies.  Not  only  will 
this  decrease  the  net  outfiow  of  gold  from 
this  country,  but  it  also  ties  in  our  military 
aid  to  foreign  policy." 

On  February  1,  1966,  the  President  re- 
ported to  Congress  that  "We  will  shift  our 
military  aid  programs  from  grant  aid  to  sales 
whenever  possible — and  without  Jeopardiz- 
ing our  security  Interests  or  progress  of  eco- 
nomic development.  Military  sales  now  ex- 
ceed the  dollar  volume  of  the  normal  grant 
aid  program.  This  not  only  makes  a  substan- 
tial favorable  Impact  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, but  it  also  demonstrates  the  willing- 
ness of  our  allies  to  carry  an  Increasing  share 
of  their  own  defense  costs." 

CREOrr  FINANCING 

As  shown  on  page  33,  about  72%  of  the 
$11.1  billion  in  orders  and  commitments  for 
FYs  1962-1966  was  on  a  cash  basis;  the  other 
28%  was  financed  by  credit  provided  by  pri- 
vate banks,  the  Export-Import  Bank  or  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  About  three- 
fourths  of  such  credit  was  provided  to  the 
developed  industrial  countries. 

When  a  buying  country  cannot  meet  the 
requirements  of  private  banks  or  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  the  purchases  can  be  financed 
by  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Account.  This 
Account  was  capitalized  by  the  Congress  in 
the  amount  of  $175  mllUon  In  FY  58— and 
expanded  since  then  to  reach  its  present 
level  (through  FY  67)  of  $383  million.  The 
Account  is  restored  by  country  repayments; 
hence  Its  informal  name:  FMS  Revolving 
Fund. 

As  noted  above,  the  Congress  has  author- 
ized the  Department  of  Defense  to  "guaran- 
tee" loans  made  by  other  private  or  public 
financing  sources.  Such  a  guarantee  requires 


that  25%  of  the  contractual  liability  be  re- 
served for  the  payment  of  claims  under  such 
contracts.  Congress  also  authorized  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  make  sales  of  evi- 
dences of  Indebtedness  and  to  guarantee 
payment  against  any  such  instrument.  As 
shown  on  page  36,  total  credit  extended 
through  this  account  during  FY  1962-1966 
was  $756  million.  An  additional  $384  million 
is  expected  to  be  extended  during  FY  1967. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  It  reads  as  follows: 
The  basic  legislation  authorizing  foreign 
military  sales  was  the  Mutual  Defense  As- 
sistance Act  of  1949,  which  followed  U.S. 
ratification  ol  the  NATO  Treaty  of  July  25. 
1949.  It  provided  for  "reimbursable  aid"  and 
as  such  was  the  the  forerunner  of  the  present 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Program.  Canada. 
Korea,  Brazil,  and  the  Netherlands  were 
among  the  recipients  In  the  first  year  of 
operation,  FY  1950,  with  total  sales  of  $13.1 
million. 

Additional  and  amended  authorizations 
were  provided  by  the  Mutual  Securities  Acts 
of  1951,  1954  and  1957  and  by  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  with  its  Amendments  in 
1962,  1964,  1965  and  1966. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  was  dealing 
with  Department  of  Defense  authority. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Yes.  Then,  as  to  credit 
financing,  the  brochure  states: 

As  shown  on  page  33,  about  72%  of  the 
$11.1  billion  in  orders  and  commitments  for 
FYs  1962-1966  was  on  a  cash  basis;  the  other 
28%  was  financed  by  credit  provided  by  pri- 
vate bonks,  the  Export-Import  Bank  or  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  About  three- 
fourths  of  such  credit  was  provided  to  the 
developed  Industrial   countries. 

When  a  buying  country  cannot  meet  the 
requirements  of  private  banks  or  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  the  purchases  can  be  financed 
by  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Account — 

That  is  the  revolving  fund  we  are 
talking  about  today,  and  about  which 
we  have  heard  so  much  discussion  in 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

This  Account  was  capitalized  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  amount  of  $175  million  in  FY 
58 — and  expanded  since  then  to  reach  Its 
present  level  (through  FY  67)  of  $383  mil- 
lion. The  Account  is  restored  by  country  re- 
payments; hence  its  Informal  name:  FMS 
Revolving  Fund. 

I  mention  that  because  this  amount  of 
$383  million  Is  the  figui-e  they  use  when 
they  make  these  25-percent  guaranteed 
loans  on  sales.  That^gure  could  easily 
reach  $1  billion,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  stated.  That 
Is  one  of  the  problems  that  concerns  us. 

I  support  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
after  hearing  much  of  the  testimony  and 
discussion  in  executive  sessions  on  these 
sales.  I  think  we  ought  to  draw  a  line 
somewhere.  The  colloquy  which  has 
taken  place  today  hns  indicated  that 
Congress  may  not  have  been  advised. 

Perhaps  that  is  true.  I  do  not  think 
they  have  been  too  anxious  to  divulge 
some  of  the  operations  that  have  taken 
place.  As  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has 
stated,  much  of  the  information  is  clas- 
sified. We  will  not  get  Into  that. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this  does 
appear  on  page  76  of  the  appendix  of  the 
budget  for  the  Impending  fiscal  year, 
1968. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  For  1968? 
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Mr.  TOWER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
It  Is  fair  to  say  that  half  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  had  never  heard  of  a  "coun- 
try X  loan"  until  just  a  few  weeks  ago. 
when  the  press  called  attention  to  the 
matter.  If  the  authority  for  doing  it  was 
somewhere  in  the  small  print,  it  was 
never  presented  to  Congress  in  such  form 
that  most  Senators  and  Representatives 
knew  ansrthing  about  it — including  the 
members  of  the  committees  most  closely 
concerned,  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  I  believe  this  is  un- 
questionably betrayed  by  the  fact  that 
now  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee Itself  has  Imposed  a  requirement  that 
hereafter  Congress  shall  be  informed 
pbout  these  loans. 

If  there  were  no  validity  to  our  argu- 
ment, why  on  earth  should  the  committee 
Impose  that  requirement?  It  Is  con- 
tained In  the  pending  bill,  for  which  the 
Senator  from  Maine  now  seeks  our  rati- 
fication. I  think  'this  is  the  best  proof 
that  what  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  argued  about  and  what  I  have  tried 
to  argue  Is  the  hard,  plain  truth. 

But  I  must  go  on  to  say  that  it  does 
not  reflect  admirably  upon  Congress  that, 
in  these  circiunstances,  all  we  should 
ask  is  that  the  blindfold  be  taken  off, 
after  we  have  been  led  down  the  path,  so 
that  if  we  cannot  see  where  we  are  go- 
ing, we  will  at  least  be  shown  where  we 
have  been.  "Allow  us  to  look  backward." 
says  the  committee.  '•Tell  us  afterward 
what  you  have  done,  and  we  will  be  satis- 
fled," 

This  Is  certainly  a  shocking  abdication 
of  congressional  responsibility,  it  seems 
to  me. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  point 
out  further  that  through  these  loans,  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  been  able  to 
bypass  the  limitation  that  we  In  Con- 
gress have  placed  on  providing  military 
hardware  for  countries  abroad. 

When  the  foreign  aid  bill  was  before 
the  Senate  some  years  ago,  I  was  In- 
strumental in  getting  a  limitation  of  $55 
million  placed  on  the  amount  of  mili- 
tary asslstarce  that  may  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  countries  of  Latin  America. 

But  now,  through  back-door  financing 
the  use  of  Export-Import  Bank  loans  has 
thwarted  the  Intent  of  Congress  and 
made  a  shambles  of  the  $55  million  limi- 
tation. 

The  material  I  am  at>out  to  read  from 
Is  confidential.  I  will  not  mention  the 
names  of  the  countries  but  I  am  per- 
mitted to  give  total  amounts 

In  fiscal  year  1966.  although  there 
was  a  limitation  of  $55  million  on  grants 
of  military  assistance  to  the  countries  of 
Latin  America,  what  did  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  do'  It  did  not  limit  the 
aid  to  $55  million,  but  on  the  contrary 
made  $77  2  million  available,  or  $22  mil- 
lion more  than  the  restriction  put  on  by 
Congress. 

I  asked  about  this  figure,  was  told 
that  the  amendment  I  Introduced  per- 


tained to  hardware  and  not  to  training. 
That  is  the  excuse  I  got. 

Mr.  President,  during  that  same  year, 

1966.  when  we  gave  grants  aggregating 
$77.2  million,  the  total  sales  to  the  coun- 
tries in  Latin  America  were  $38.1  mil- 
lion, and  of  that  amount  $24  million  was 
financed  through  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

Mr.  President,  that,  in  my  opinion, 
violates  the  prohibition  that  Congress 
placed  in  the  law  to  limit  the  amount 
of  military  hardware  that  we  could  make 
available  to  the  countries  in  Latin 
America. 

Let  us  see  what  happened  in  1967.  In 

1967,  the  militar>'  grants  for  Latin 
America  was  $72  million,  which  was  $17 
million  at)ove  the  amount  fixed  in  the 
law. 

The  sales  of  militar>'  hardware 
amounted  to  $29  6  million,  and  of  that 
sum,  $25  6  million  was  financed  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment this  kind  of  financing  simply  is  a 
violation  of  what  Congress  did  when 
it  limited  the  amount  of  military  assist- 
ance to  the  countries  of  South  and  Cen- 
tral America  And  I  think  the  debates 
will  show  that  the  reason  the  limitation 
was  placed  in  the  law  was  to  prevent  an 
arms  buildup. 

However,  by  permitting  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  finance  the  sales  of  arms 
to  less  developed  countries  we  are  doing 
something  that  may  develop  into  an 
arms  race  between  and  among  the  coun- 
tries of  South  and  Central  America. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  was  In  South 
America  last  year,  there  were  rumors 
that  we  had  made  available  a  certain 
number  of  airplanes  to  Argentina.  What 
happened?  Chile  used  its  own  funds — 
when  we  were  giving  them  economic 
aid — and  bought  planes  from  England 
to  counteract  what  we  had  done  in  Ar- 
gentina. 

Mr.  President.  If  we  continue  this 
process  of  military  grants  and  lo&ns,  it 
will  no  doubt,  in  my  opinion,  lead  to  an 
arms  race  which  we  will  regret  in  the 
course  of  time. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  was  passed  to  provide  for 
assistance  to  Africa,  I  had  an  amendment 
included  in  the  bill  to  limit  the  grants  of 
military  assistance  to  that  area  of  the 
world. 

I  note  here  that  in  1966  the  Defense  De- 
partment lived  within  the  limitation,  and 
the  amount  of  military  grants  for  1966 
was  $23.9  million.  However,  the  figures 
show  that  in  1967  the  military  grant  aid 
was  $31.8  million,  which  was  $6,800,000 
above  the  $25  million  limitation  that  was 
Included  In  the  law.  In  addition  to  these 
grants,  the  total  sales  amounted  to  $16.5 
million,  $14  2  million  of  which  was  fi- 
nanced by  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

There  has  been  mention.  I  think  on 
two  or  three  occa-slons,  concerning  the 
sales  made  to  the  Middle  Ea.stern  coun- 
tries. There  was  no  limitation  Imposed  on 
sales  to  Asia  or  the  Middle  Elastem  coun- 
tries, but  the  grants  we  made  to  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Middle  East  In  1966  amounted 
to  $334,900,000  The  amount  of  the  total 
sales  to  the  countries  of  the  Middle  East 
was  $254  5  million,  of  which  $160.7  mil- 


lion was  financed  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

In  1967  the  amount  of  grants  to  the 
countries  of  the  Middle  East  and  Asia 
was  $240.600,000 — and  of  course  that  ex- 
cludes South  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  Laos, 
and  South  Korea. 

The  amount  of  sales  was  $269  millloa 
In  other  words,  the  sales  exceeded  the 
amount  of  grants.  And,  of  that  $269  mil- 
lion, $233.7  million  was  financed  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that 
if  we  permit  these  sales  to  continue, 
sooner  or  later  those  countries  will  get  In 
trouble,  and  they  will  be  fighting  with 
each  other.  Uncle  Sam  will  be  asked  to  go 
there  and  give  assistance  and  spend  u 
we  are  now  spending  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMTNOTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
support  of  the  position  being  taken  with 
respect  to  the  amendment  having  to  do 
with  the  financing  of  military  equipment 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank,  I  would 
read  to  the  Senate  from  an  editorial  en- 
titled "How  Willing  a  Handmaiden?" 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of 
Thursday,  August  3. 

It  is  a  long  editorial,  so  I  will  read  only 
apart,  as  follows: 

How  WnxiNO  A  Handmaiden? 


The  Issue  Is  best  looked  at  In  perspective. 
When  the  Export-Import  Bank  was  estab- 
lished In  1934,  Its  one  primary  purpose,  u 
established  by  Congress,  was  to  promote 
American  exports  via  the  extension  of  short- 
term  credits. 

It  was  not  then  viewed  as  a  potential  eco- 
nomic arm  of  American  foreign  policy,  much 
less  a  political  arm.  Its  sole  function  was  to 
assist  commercial  exporters  who  required 
some  kind  of  assistance  If  they  were  to  secure 
footholds  In  certain  foreign  markets,  most  of 
them  Initially  In  Latin  America,  where  credit 
and  purchasing  power  had  been  badly  bst- 
tered  during  the  early  years  of  the  depres- 
sion. Whatever  aid  the  architects  of  Wash- 
ington's international  economic  p>ollcy  could 
count  upon  via  this  institution  would  Ix 
incidental  in  some  cases  and  indirect  in  all 
others. 

For  30  years  the  Export-Import  Bank  func- 
tioned as  a  prudent  and  even  profitable  in- 
stitution. At  times  since  World  War  II  It  hai 
found  itself  called  upon  to  undertake  some 
ventures  It  found  risky  on  economic  groundi 
but  which  Washington  wanted  for  political 
reasons. 

After  Congress  voted  to  expand  Its  field  In 
1945,  Exlmbank  began  undertaking  longer 
term  project  credits  and.  in  efTect,  became 
a  sort  of  government-backed  investment 
banker.  However,  it  did  not  compete  with  pri- 
vate capital  and  limited  Its  activities  to  com- 
mercially sound  projects  in  all  instance! 
where  it  was  free  to  do  so. 

Until  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee hinted  at  the  end  of  this  past  Janu- 
ary that  some  screening  of  Exlmbank's  role 
in  U.S.  arms  sales  was  In  order,  little  oe- 
ci:''red  to  cloud  the  bank's  image  as  a  dis- 
crete, nonpolitlcal  banking  institution  de- 
voted to  the  encouragement  of  American  ex- 
ports under  strictly  businesslike  procedure*. 

A.-i  It  happened,  little  attention  was  paid 
earlier  in  the  year  to  the  Foreign  Relation* 
Committee's  suggestion.  Only  within  the  past 
few  weeks  has  It  become  generally  known 
that  many  American  arms  sales  have  been 
handled  via  the  Exlmbank  under  g^iaranteei 
from  the  Defense  Department,  or  that  the 
Defense  Department  has  been  issuing  these 
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jmrantees  at  higher  rates  of  interest  than 
ST  bank  gets  from  its  foreign  clients. 

In  all  fairness  it  must  be  admitted  that 
twj  does  not  in  Itself  constitute  any  out- 
-Kous  act  of  deception  on  the  part  of  the 
^nlstration.  This  country  has  given  away 
•omuch,  bartered  so  much  and  sold  so  much 
<ar  blocked  foreign  currencies  under  Public 
Law  480  and  other  devices  that  a  shading  of 
aterest  rates  on  foreign  arms  purchases  adds 
...  to  pretty  small  potatoes.  Or  it  would  If 
•"he  Export-Import  Bank  hadn't  been  caught 
in  the  middle. 

This  U  the  whole  point.  Why,  to  begin  with, 
vu  It  considered  necessary  to  drag  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  into  a  series  of  poUtico- 
mUltary  deals  which,  if  discovered,  would  In- 
evitably compromise  the  bank's  stattire  as  a 
purely  business  affair? 

Why  could  not  the  Department  of  Defense 
have  handled  the  entire  financing  on  Its  own? 
After  all,  it  has  the  funds  or  has  access  to 
them;  otherwise  it  couldnt  guarantee  repay- 
ment. Or  why  couldn't  it  have  been  handled 
through  the  Treasury?  Or  perhaps  by  a  to- 
tally new  (and  quite  unpubllclzed)  entity 
responsible  to  both?  Costs  would  not  neces- 
sarily have  been  appreciably  higher  and  If 
ud  when  the  whole  mechanism  was  exposed 
to  public  view,  an  institution  as  useful  and 
respected  as  the  Export-Import  Bank  would 
not  suddenly  find  Itself  the  target  of  those 
who  disapprove  of  the  whole  business. 

As  matters  stand,  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Is  now  likely  to  find  itself  on  a  rather  hot 
Ck)ngresslonal  griddle.  Its  requests  are  being 
questioned  and  its  whole  purpose  in  life  Is 
being  questioned,  too.  It  will  be  some  time 
yet  before  its  non-political  status  can  be 
restored  In  the  eyes  of  foreigners  as  well  as 
Americans.  The  more  the  pity  because  the 
whole  thing — no  matter  how  convenient  for 
the  Pentagon — was  unnecessary. 

This  editorial  was  called  to  my  atten- 
tion by  one  deeply  interested  in  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  but  no  longer  with 
either  the  Goverrunent  or  the  Bank. 

For  the  reasons  so  well  expressed  in  said 
editorial,  and  because  of  my  very  deep 
Interest  in  the  security  and  well-being 
of  the  country,  I  Intend  to  support  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  indebted  to  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  for  reading  the 
editorial.  It  summarizes  what  I  waa 
about  to  say  in  conclusion. 

My  Interest  In  limiting  the  authority 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  engage  in 
the  financing  of  military  equipment  and 
irmaments  is  based  upon  a  belief  that 
this  economic  institution  should  not  be- 
come perverted  from  Its  original  objec- 
tives. 

Today  we  see  the  Export-Import  Bank 
engaged  in  the  financing  of  military  ex- 
ports, which  is  a  perversion  and  a  con- 
tradiction of  its  efforts  to  further  the 
economic  development  of  those  less- 
developed  nations  with  which  we  trade. 

This  perversion  has  been  accomplished 
supposedly  as  a  means  of  assisting  our 
balance-of-payments  position  but,  In 
reality,  these  transactions  are  of  very 
nilnor  importance.  It  has  also  been  Justi- 
fied on  the  grounds  that  we  must  send 
anns  abroad  because  of  the  activities  of 
Russia  and  Red  China.  If  this  is  true,  and 
'f  a  valid  foreign  policy  objective  can  be 
niet  by  the  export  of  arms  to  less-devel- 
oped  nations,  the  Department  of  Defense 
lias  ample  authority  on  hand  to  accom- 


plish this  end  without  involving  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  in  this  program. 

Of  course,  this  will  mean  that  DOD 
would  have  to  come  to  Congress  each 
year  for  en  appropriation.  This  would  in- 
sure an  annual  review  by  Congress  and 
would  permit  it  to  be  fully  informed 
about  contemplated  sales.  Surely  this  is 
far  better  than  the  back-door  approach 
of  financing  military  sales  through  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  And  of  finding  out 
about  sales  30  days  after  they  have  been 
consummated. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  EUender  amendment  because  it 
corrects  a  principal  error  in  S.  1155 
which  error  permits  funds  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  to  be  used  to  finance 
the  sale  of  expensive  military  hardware 
to  underdeveloped  countries.  I  find  it  dis- 
turbing that  the  Bank's  funds  have  been 
used  for  this  purpose  for  the  last  2  years 
under  a  heavy  shroud  of  secrecy.  The 
committee  report  includes  a  statement 
of  individual  views  on  this  subject  by 
Senator  Williams  of  New  Jersey  and 
myself.  In  addition,  Senator  Spong  has 
written  individual  views  expressing  a 
similar  criticism. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
to  list  all  of  the  reasons  why  I  feel  the 
Export-Import  Bank  should  not  be  in  the 
bushiess  of  financing  arms  to  under- 
developed countries,  but  I  will  briefly 
state  a  few  reasons. 

First  of  all,  I  believe  the  Bank's  partic- 
ipation in  the  country  X  loan  program 
is  a  flagrant  abuse  of  Its  back-door 
spending  authority.  I  am  not  arguing 
that  all  back-door  spending  should  be 
abolished.  But  certainly  a  program  as 
controversial  and  sensitive  as  the  coun- 
try X  program  should  be  subject  to  the 
closest  possible  scrutiny  and  control  by 
the  Congress.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  en- 
tire program  cannot  be  financed  through 
direct  appropriations  so  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  and  Appropriations  Cormnit- 
tees  can  exercise  better  control.  Eco- 
nomic development  loans  under  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  program  must  submit 
to  the  rigors  of  the  annual  appropria- 
tions process.  But  loans  for  fancy  mili- 
tary jets  can  be  financed  through  back- 
door spending.  To  me,  this  makes  little 
sense. 

Second,  the  Bank  should  be  prohibited 
from  financing  arms  to  undeveloped 
coimtries  because  such  loans  are  incom- 
patible with  its  basic  purpose.  The  Bank 
was  set  up  as  an  independent  agency  to 
further  international  trade  and  finance 
U.S.  exports.  The  country  X  program 
can  only  be  justified,  if  at  all,  on  foreign 
policy  grounds.  The  Bank  was  not  set 
up  by  the  Congress  to  carry  out  foreign 
policy  or  to  become  a  minor  adjunct  of 
the  State  Department.  It  was  not  set  up 
as  an  agent  of  the  Pentagon  to  sell  arms. 
However,  considering  the  tact  that  36 
percent  of  the  Bank's  loans  go  to  finance 
military  equipment  sales,  It  Is  clear  the 
Bank  has  strayed  from  the  original  pur- 
pose. I  think  it  is  time  to  put  the  Bank 
back  in  the  business  for  which  it  was 
originally  intended. 

Third,  continuing  the  Bank  in  the 
country  X  program  is  contrary  to  the 
action  recently  taken  by  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  which  recently  voted 


12  to  6  to  abolish  the  program.  The  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  can  only  extend  mili- 
tary credit  to  undeveloped  countries  if 
the  loans  are  guaranteed  by  the  Penta- 
gon. Otherwise,  the  risk  would  be  too 
great.  Thus,  by  abolishing  the  guarantee 
authority  of  the  Pentagon,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee's  action  would  ef- 
fectively preclude  the  Bank's  funds  from 
being  used  for  country  X  loans.  However, 
in  voting  to  continue  the  Bank's  partici- 
pation in  the  country  X  program,  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  seems 
to  be  saying  that  it  has  a  better  grasp 
of  foreign  policy  than  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  arguing  here 
that  the  Senate  should  end  all  arms  ship- 
ments to  underdeveloped  nations.  I  am 
saying,  however,  that  there  are  ample 
procedural  grounds  for  prohibiting  the 
Export-Import  Bank  from  being  used  as 
an  instrument  to  carry  out  such  a  policy. 
The  traditional  independence  and  mis- 
sion of  the  Bank  should  not  be  perverted 
out  of  fiscal  expediency.  The  charter  of 
the  Bank  should  not  be  bent  to  further 
the  aims  of  the  Pentagon. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  later  intends  to  offer  an 
amendment  restoring  the  Bank  to  its 
originally  intended  purpose.  I  would  be 
happy  to  support  such  an  amendment 
and  hope  that  it  would  be  adopted  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS:  PROGRAM- 
UNANIMOUS- CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
imder  the  order  entered  previously,  the 
Senate  will  convene  tomorrow  at  11  a.m. 
After  consultation  with  the  interested 
Senators  and  the  leadership  on  the  other 
side,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Hansen],  who  has  already  received  per- 
mission of  the  Senate  to  speak  for  not 
more  than  1  hour  after  the  approval  of 
the  JoiuTial,  there  be  a  brief  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, to  extend  up  to  12:15  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  beginning  at 
12:15  debate  on  the  pending  bill  be 
limited  to  2  hours  on  the  EUender  amend- 
ment, and  2  hours  on  the  Dlrksen  amend- 
ment, the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  sponsors  of  the  amendments 
and  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MusKiE] .  and  that  in  addition  4  hours  of 
debate  be  allowed  on  the  bill.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  agreement  will  be  imder  the 
usual  stipulation  covering  rule  xn. 
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The  yeas  tmd  nays  have  been  ordered 
on  the  EUender  amendment  and  unless 
additional  time  Is  requested — and  if  It  is, 
It  will  be  granted — the  Senate  should  be 
on  notice  that  there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote 
around  2:15  p. m. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  ask  the  majority  leader  if  hi.s  request 
precludes  the  offering  of  other  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  not  at  all.  We 
only  know  of  these  two  amendments. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  have  an  amendment 
I  am  thinking  of  offering.  I  am  not  ask- 
ing for  a  time  limitation  at  this  time, 
but  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  I  am  not 
precluded  from  offering  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  all  all.  If  the 
Senator  Is  considering  offering  an 
amendment  he  will  find  the  leadership 
most  agreeable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Unanimous-Consent    Agreement 

Ordered,  That  on  Wednesday.  .\u?U8t  9, 
1967,  after  the  approval  of  the  Journal,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hansen)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  e.xceed  one  hour,  to  be 
followed  by  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  wl:h  the  usual 
tbree-mlnute  limitation  not  to  exceed  12;  15 
pjfn. 

Ordered  further.  That  during  the  further 
consideration  of  S  1155.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Export-Import  Bank  .Act  of  1945,  as  amended, 
etc.,  debate  on  the  pending  amendment  (by 
Mr.  EI.1.KNDEB).  No  245,  and  an  amendment 
to  be  offered  by  the  Sen.itor  from  IlUnols 
[Mr.  DnucseN).  No.  246,  be  limited  to  2  hours 
each,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  authors  of  the  .imendment.s  .ind  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine   |Mr.  MuskieI.  respectively. 

Ordered  furthty.  TTi^t,  on  the  question  of 
final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall  be 
limited  to  4  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  bu.siness  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  adjournment  until  1 1  o'clock  to- 
morrow mominK. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  5 
o'clock  and  16  nilnute.s  p  m  >  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomoiTow.  Wednesday, 
August  9.  1967,  at  11  am 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  8,  1967 : 
U-S.  Advisort  Commission  on  Intern AnoN.^L 

JJBUCATION.^L  *ND  CLXTURAL  AlT.4tRS 

The  following- named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  US.  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
ternational Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs 
for  terms  expiring  M.^y  11.  1970,  and  until 
their  successors  are  appointed  and  have 
qualified . 


Dr  Homer  D^inlels  Babbldge,  Jr.,  of  Con- 
necticut. 

Dr  .\bram  L  Sach.ir.  of  Massachusetts. 
Dr  Robert  -A  Scalaplno,  of  Cillfornla. 

PTTBLic  Health  Service 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Regents.  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine,  Public  Health  Service, 
for  terms  expiring  August  3,  1971: 

Frederick  Herbert  Wagm.in.  of  Michigan, 
vice  Wllli.im   Neill  Hubbard. 

Robert  Hlgglns  Ebert.  of  Massachusetts, 
vice  Hernian  Howe  Pussier. 

Mississippi  Rivee  C<j,mmissio.m 

Brig.  Gen  WUlard  Koper,  US.  .\rmy.  to  be 
a  member  uf  the  Mississippi  River  Commis- 
sion, under  the  provisions  of  section  2  of 
an  act  of  Congress  approved  June  28,  1879 
(21  Stat.  37)  (33  U  S.C.  642).  vice  MaJ.  Gen. 
George  H.  Walker,  reassigned. 

I.N  THE  Marine  Corps 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    temporary    appointment    to    the 
grade  of  brigadier  general,  subject  to  qualifi- 
cation therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Edward  J  Doyle  Edwin  H.  Sinunons 

Leo  J  Dulackl  Robert  B.  Carney.  Jr 

Harry  C  Olson  Herman  Poggcnieyer, 

Carl  W.  Hoffman  Jr 

William  G  Johnson       William  C.  Chip 
Henry  W.  Hise  Ralph  H.  Spanjer 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AkiustH,  1'JG7 

T\\o  Hou.se  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Rabbi  Louis  Gorod.  Congregation  Beth 
Shalom.    Clearwater,    ria.,    offered    the 
following  prayer: 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  we  thank  Thee 
that  through  Thy  precious  heritage  of 
freedom,  we  enjoy  our  lives.  We  .■^eek  Thy 
liuidance  and  inspiration  for  Thy  serv- 
ants who  have  been  chosen  to  direct  the 
affairs  of  our  Nation.  Give,  we  pray, 
special  wisdom,  guidance,  and  strength 
to  our  President,  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  all  our  national  leaders  Grant 
them,  we  pray  Thee,  continutd  courage 
and  wi.^doni  in  their  daily  deliberations. 
May  thty  be  mspired  with  Thy  divine 
pre.sence  so  that  they  can  feel  equal  to 
their  great  responsibilities  to  lead  all 
nations  great  and  small  m  the  struggle 
and  .strivmg  for  peace  with  justice  and 
integrity. 

Inspire  us  daily  to  open  the  windows 
of  our  souls  toward  Thee,  and  may  our 
whole  life  be  filled  with  the  splendor  of 
Thy  presence  and  a  .sense  of  Thy  divine 
grace  and  glory.  Under  Thy  «uiding 
spirit,  may  the  world  which,  through 
the  advance  of  technology  has  become  a 
close  neighborhood,  now  through  spirit- 
ual and  moral  forces,  become  a  true 
brotherhood. 

We  pray  Thee.  O  Lord,  make  our  Na- 
tion an  instrument  of  compassion  and 
a  force  for  righteousness  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  Move  our  hearts  and 
direct  our  minds  to  the  fulfillment  of 
Thy  glorious  purpose,  so  that  the  .sound 
of  battle  and  the  terror  of  war  for  all 
mankind  the  world  over  may  soon  rease 
May  this  land,  under  Thy  providence, 
be  an  influence  for  good  throuchout  the 
world,  uniting  men  in  peace  and  free- 
dom, and  helping  to  fulfill  the  vision  of 
Thine  inspired  seer: 


Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  agaimt 
nation,  neither  shall  men  learn  war  any. 
more. 

Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presl. 
dent  of  the  United  States  was  communl. 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  o! 
his  secretaries,  who  also  Informed  the 
House  that  on  August  4,  1967,  the  Presl- 
dent  approved  and  signed  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJR.  1532.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Alfredo  A.  Navarro; 

H  R.  1612.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joha 
Joseph  Shea; 

H.R.  1814.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  OlOTumi 
Francesco  Urga-Ferraro; 

H.R.  3522.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
R;tfael  F.  Suaxez; 

H  R.  5224.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Gulllermo  Fresco  De  Jongh; 

H  R.  5862.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Juan  F.  Chaves; 

H  R.  5996  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr, 
Bernardino  D.  Marcelo;  and 

H  R.  9080.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Federlco 
de  la  Cruz-Munoz. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  922.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Euphemli 
King  Hartley.  James  Hartley,  and  Jama 
Holmes  Hartley:  and 

S.  1004.  An  act  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  tie 
central  Arizona  project,  Arizona-New  Mexico, 
and   for  other  purposes. 


DISTLT^BANCE  IN  THE   VISITORS' 
GALLERY 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the 
visitors'  gallery  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  invaded  by  a  strange  as- 
-sortniont  of  characters  on  an  expense- 
paid  lark.  They  were  led  by  professional 
agitator  types  most  of  whom  undoubted- 
ly are  organized,  trained,  and  paid  to 
foment  unrest  and  promote  disturbances 
which  lead  to  riots. 

It  was  necessary  that  they  be  dealt 
with  firmly,  othci-wise  their  next  in- 
vasion might  well  have  been  the  floor  o! 
the  Hou.se  or  the  Senate  floor,  or  the 
White  Hou.sc. 

Fortunately,  we  have  a  Capitol  PolK* 
Force  which  accepts  its  responsibility  to 
maintain  order  and  to  uphold  the  law. 
This  they  did  yesterday  and  for  this  they 
should  have  the  applause  and  apprecia- 
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tion  of  the  membership  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

There  is  no  greater  need  today  than 
for  a  determination  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment that  there  shall  be  law  and 
order  throughout  the  United  States. 
There  is  unfortunately  a  belief  in  the 
land  that  there  is  a  reluctance  by  oflB- 
cialdom  to  face  up  to  and  to  deal  with 
violence.  This  has  been  encouraged  by 
the  failure  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  cope  forcefully  with  crime  problems 
m  those  areas  where  it  has  jurisdiction, 
and  to  encourage  the  efforts  of  State  and 
local  authorities  in  other  areas. 

America  is  sick  of  violence.  There  must 
be  stronger  steps  taken  to  cope  with 
what  is  happening  today  and  what  is 
threatened  for  tomorrow.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  firmness  in  enforcing  the 
law.  

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON  S.  602 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill, 
S.  602. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
IS  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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for  the  plastic  by  selling  the  fountains 
and  frills  recently  placed  on  top  of  the 
new  garage  and  declare  that  park  a  place 
to  park  for  the  people  who  pay  for  it,  our 
visiting  constituents.  We  might  also  send 
back  the  bizarre,  ludicrous,  awkward, 
and  nonmatching  stone  now  being  used 
to  replace  the  apparently  perfectly  good 
railing  around  the  top  of  the  Carmon 
Building. 

Thus,  we  would  not  only  be  provid- 
ing protection  against  Tiolence  for  this 
Chamber,  but  for  the  Cannon  Building 
as  well. 


"VIOLENCE  IN  THE  HOUSE 
CHAMBER 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  will  It 
be?  A  year  from  now?  Next  week?  Later 
this  afternoon?  Does  anyone  doubt  that 
It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the 
odds  catch  up  with  this  Chamber  and 
violence  visits  here  again? 

Could  we  not  prove,  just  for  once,  that 
something  can  be  learned  from  history 
other  than  that  nothing  is  learned  from 
history? 

Transparent  plastic  could  easily  be 
used  as  a  virtually  invisible  shield  be- 
tween this  Chamber  and  its  gallery. 

The  public  has  a  right  to  witness  the 
proceedings  here,  but  obviously  435  con- 
gressional offices  hardly  constitute  an  ef- 
fective security  clearance  system  to  avoid 
admitting  the  few  in  our  Nation  capable 
of  raining  violence  down  upon  this 
House. 

And  the  public  would  be  able  to  wit- 
ness these  proceedings  even  better  behind 
tile  transparent  plastic  with  suitable 
sound  systems  in  the  gallery's  conse- 
Quently  improved  acoustics. 

Surely  no  one  could  contend  that  this 
arrangement  would  detract  from  the 
^is^ity  of  the  House,  or  represent  a  con- 
'esslon  of  fear  of  the  American  people 
whose  Government  this  is.  There  is  dig- 
nity in  commonsense.  And  nearly  every 
American  wants  his  Government  secure 
frroi  the  handful  who  would  do  it  harm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  further  suggest  we  pay 


INTELLIGENCE  SOURCES 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
commenting  on  that  strange  collection 
of  whatever  they  were  yesterday  who 
forced  their  way  through  the  doors  in 
the  Gallery,  the  thing  that  disturbs  me 
is,  Where  was  our  police  intelligence? 
Why  did  not  someone,  some  police  de- 
partment somewhere  in  the  land,  know 
that  this  strange  collection  of  buzzards, 
bums,  kooks,  name  it  and  you  have  it, 
was  headed  for  Washington?  Why  did 
not  the  Metropolitan  Police  know  that 
this  crowd  rendezvoused  here?  Why  was 
not  our  p>oIice  in  the  Capitol  notified? 
Where  was  our  Intelligence? 

Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  going  to  wake  up 
when  some  of  these  maniacs  drop  a 
Molotov  cocktail  into  this  Chamber?  We 
must  have  better  criminal  intelligence 
for  our  own  protection.  The  House  of 
Representatives  is  not  protected.  We 
must  do  something  about  it. 


Mr.  ARENDS.  So  far  as  I  now  know,  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  the  commit- 
tee meeting  tomorrow,  but  certainly  not 
today. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  withdraw  my  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  renew  his  request  in  rela- 
tion to  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  for  permission  for  the 
committee  to  sit  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  it  seems  to  me  that 
request  can  properly  be  made  tomorrow, 
and  in  consideration  of  the  legislation 
that  is  programed  for  tomorrow.  I  hope 
the  gentleman  will  withdraw  that  re- 
quest today. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  withdraw  the  request. 
I  shall  renew  my  request  tomorrow. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  INVESTIGATING 
THE  M-16  RIFLE 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  subcom- 
mittee investigating  the  M-16  rifle,  con- 
sisting of  three  members,  be  permitted 
to  sit  this  afternoon  during  general - 
debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  have  no  desire 
to  object — I  wish  the  gentleman  would 
withdraw  his  request  for  the  important 
reason  that  we  would  hope  no  commit- 
tees would  be  sitting  this  afternoon  while 
this  extremely  important  bill  is  before 
the  House  in  the  amendment  stage. 
General  debate  is  over.  Amendments  are 
now  in  order,  immediately.  I  would  hope 
that  the  gentleman  will  withdraw  his 
request. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Do  I  correctly  imder- 
stand  that  the  gentleman  would  not  ob- 
ject to  a  request  that  the  committee  meet 
tomorrow?  What  I  am  trying  to  do  is 
conclude  the  M-16  investigation  this 
week.  The  gentleman  would  not  object  to 
the  committee  meeting  tomorrow? 


BALANCING  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
kids  learn  early  in  elementary  school 
that  there  are  two  ways  to  balance  the 
budget:  One  is  to  raise  income,  and  the 
other  is  to  reduce  spending.  It  would 
seem  some  of  the  sophisticated  econo- 
mists in  this  administration  have  over- 
looked the  obvious.  For  2  years  I  have 
been  urging  reduction  of  expenditures 
of  nonessential  spending,  but  with  little 
success.  Time  and  again  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  we  are  spending  our- 
selves into  bankruptcy,  but  every  year 
we  spend  more  than  we  take  in,  and  every 
year  we  run  more  into  the  red. 

President  Johnson  has  consistently 
imderestimated  the  budget  deficit.  For 
instance,  he  estimated  the  fiscal  1967 
budget  at  $111  billion.  The  President  then 
predicted  that  the  deficit  would  be  only 
$8  billion,  but  already  we  are  approach- 
.,ing  a  $30-billion  deficit. 

^Many  of  us  in  Congress  are  dismayed 
at  the  President's  attitude  toward  this 
increasing  problem.  He  wants  to  have  his 
cake  and  eat  it  too.  He  says  we  can  have 
giuis  and  butter.  We  cannot,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. 

The  President  now  wants  a  10-percent 
surtax.  "Why  carmot  the  President  level 
with  the  taxpayers?  Why  can  we  not  get 
the  truth  on  what  the  war  in  Vietnam 
is  costing  us  and  what  the  domestic  ex- 
penditures are  costing  us?  Why  can  we 
not  establish  a  system  of  priorities  and 
adhere  to  that? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  returned  from 
my  district,  the  Second  District  in  Ala- 
bama. I  believe  the  people  of  my  State  as 
a  whole  will  not  support  any  tax  increase 
until  there  are  substantial  reductions  in 
the  expenditures  at  home  and  abroad 
and  until  we  learn  the  truth  about  what 
our  efforts  are  costing  us  in  Southeast 
Asia. 
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RAT  CONTROL  UNDER  EXISTING 
LAW 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  amd  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  scant  pub- 
licity. If  any.  has  been  given  by  the  Na- 
tion's press  to  the  efforts  being  made  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  through 
the  Federal  Oovernment  and  Its  depart- 
ments  and    agencies   to   exterminating 

rats. 

As  most  Members  of  Congress  are 
aware,  funds  have  been  and  are  being 
expended  toward  this  end  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Department  of 
Interior,  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Department  of  Labor. 
and  the  General  Services  Administration. 
tolist  but  a  few. 

In  view  of  the  dearth  of  publicity  rela- 
tive to  these  existmg  programs  and  ex- 
penditures, I  am  pleased  that  the  news 
reporters  in  the  Washington  area  are 
presently  giving  publicity  to  the  rat- 
control  program  Just  funded  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  am  informed  that  this  clean- 
up program  calls  for  a  Federal  expend- 
itiu*  of  $300,000  and  Is  being  funded  un- 
der existing  legislation  and  authority.  I 
have  reference  to  the  program  called 
Pride,  Inc. 

This  sudden  glimmer  of  publicity  dif- 
fers from  the  absence  of  the  same  on 
other  Federal  grants  for  rat  control.  I 
have  in  mind,  for  example,  the  $2,373,671 
grant  to  the  city  of  Chicago  from  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  which 
was  clearly  set  forth  in  the  committee 
report  on  the  Presidents  requested  bill  to 
give  this  grant  authority  to  still  another 
department.  I  have  read  absolutely  noth- 
ing of  late  of  the  expenditures  of  HEW 
In  this  field  nor  have  I  seen  any  refer- 
ence to  the  possible  availability  of  grants 
to  the  States  for  rat  control  under  the 
comprehensive  health  service  program  In 
the  Public  Health  Service  passed  by  the 
Congress  only  last  October  17,  1966.  In 
requesting  this  program,  the  President 
said: 

Our  purpose  must  be  to  help  redirect  and 
reform  fragmented  program.s  which  encour- 
age IneflSctency  and  confusion  and  fall  to 
meet  the  total  health  needs  of  our  citizens. 

I  think  our  news  media  could  render 
an  Invaluable  public  service  by  shedding 
a  little  light  on  these  existing  programs. 


as  has  been  alluded  to.  a  band  of  maraud- 
ers on  a  planned  basis  invaded  this 
Capitol  of  the  United  States.  To  me.  this 
shows  further  a  complete  lack  of  respect 
for  the  law,  a  complete  disrespect  for  law, 
and  a  downgrading  of  the  lawmaking 
body,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  such  people  on  an  organized  basis. 
It  is  part  of  a  long-range  planned  pro- 
gram of  teaching  and  preaching  by  pro- 
fessional agitators  such  as  Carmichael 
and  Brown  that  no  one  has  the  duty  to 
respect  or  to  abide  by  the  laws  which  we 
in  this  Congress  legislate  or  other  law- 
makers enact. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  the  Attorney 
General  thereafter  sent  to  the  Congress 
a  message  calling  for  an  antiriot  bill  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  would  hope  he 
will  be  a  little  bit  interested  In  the  prob- 
lems of  riots  in  the  50  States  of  .\merica 
as  well  as  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  will  finally  support  my  antiriot  bill. 
H.R.  421,  concerning  which  evidence  on 
the  Senate  side  is  coming  in  day  after 
day  as  to  its  need.  Certainly  this  inva- 
sion yesterday  should  prove  its  need  in 
the  District  of  Columi  ia. 

Let  me  say  this ;  It  Is  unfortunate  that 
the  Attorney  General  did  not  even  bother 
to  read  my  bill  and  the  action  taken  on 
the  floor  of  tills  House  in  its  passage.  Had 
he  done  so.  he  would  have  realized  pur- 
suant to  the  MacGregor  amendment, 
with  which  I  agreed  wholeheartedly  and 
which  was  adopted  on  the  recommenda- 
tion, also,  of  the  gentleman  from  VirKinla 
[Mr.  BroyhillI,  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  included  in  the  antiriot  bill. 
A  riot  In  the  District  of  Columbia  with- 
out travel  in  Interstate  commerce  is 
covered  in  the  antiriot  bill,  and  I  would 
hor>e  that  the  Attorney  General  would 
support  my  bUl  and  get  the  job  done  in 
the  District  and  nationwide  I  challenge 
him  to  so  testify  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciar>'  lia  favor  of  my 
bill. 

The  MacGregor  am-nidment  to  H.R. 
421  made  the  title  18  definition  of  inter- 
state commerce  applicable  to  H  R.  421 
and  like  many  other  title  18  crimes  they 
apply  as  crimes  within  the  District  with- 
out need  to  prove  activities  outside  the 
District  or  the  use  of  interstate 
commerce. 


ANTIRIOT  LEGISLATION  FOR  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  IN- 
CLUDED IN  H.R.  421.  CRAMER 
ANTIRIOT  BILL 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday. 


ONE  SOLDIER  S  VIEW  OF  McN.AMARA 

Mr.  A5HBROOK  Mr.  .t^ptaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneou.s  matter. 

The  SPE.'\KER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  dangerous  problems  facing  our  troops 
in  Vietnam  today  Is  the  demoralizing 
way  in  which  the  war  is  being  fouK'ht. 
The  morale  of  the  men  In  Vietnam  is 
of  great  importance  If  we  are  to  suc- 
cessfully defend  the  liberty  of  South 
Vietnam.  A  letter  which  I  recently  re- 
ceived from  a  GI  in  Vietnam  pointedly 
questions  whether  the  efforts  of  the  ad- 
ministration are  conducive  to  winning 
the  war.  It  shows  the  definite  morale 
problem  and  indicates  that  is  is  a  prob- 


lem which  Secretary  McNamara  is  ap- 
parently  doing  little  to  remedy.  Excerpts 
from  the  letter  follow: 

I  Ju8t  really  started  noticing  It  today. 
Everyone  here  has  the  "I  don't  give  a  danm 
attitude."  By  everyone  here  1  me.ia  the  peo- 
ple I  see.  moetly  combat  supfwrt  groups,  not 
the  fighters.  I  think  the  problems  are:  The 
guys  don't  really  know  what  they're  fighting 
for.  There  Is  no  definite  tangible  goal  We're 
Just  passing  time  here,  getting  killed  and 
killing  without  accomplishing  anything.  We 
don't  use  many  of  the  weapons  that  are  avail- 
able  because  we're  afraid  we  may  hurl  some- 
one Bologna!  We  don't  fight  to  our  poten- 
tial best  and  hit  the  targets  when  and  where 
they  should  be  hit.  McNamara  doesn't  know 
how  the  hell  to  fight  a  war.  He's  worried 
about  politics,  not  winning  a  war.  He's  a 
backseat  driver  with  untimely  and  galnlen 
decisions.  It's  one  thing  to  play  politics,  but 
It's  another  thing  altogether  to  play  with 
500.000  American  lives. 


RATS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  It 
will  make  not  the  slightest  impression  on 
the  characters  who  screamed,  cursed. 
and  otherwise  disposted  themselves  yes- 
terday in  the  visitors'  gallery  of  this 
Chamber,  but  perhaps  some  of  my  col- 
leagues will  be  interested  in  a  letter  I 
received  this  morning  from  a  resident  of 
Detroit.  Let  me  read  briefly  from  the 
letter: 

sir.  I  am  not  from  your  district,  but  I  thlnt 
you  are  right. 

I  live  Just  a  few  blocks  from  Twelfth  Street 
in  Detroit.  We  live  in  an  older  building,  yet 
we  have  no  raUs;  not  even  mice.  None  of 
the  other  buildings  have  rats,  roaches  or 
bedbugs  Why^  Because  we  take  care  of  thU 
problem  ourselves. 

I  repeat: 

We  take  care  of  this  problem  ourselves. 

Of  course,  the  rabble-rousing  Jesse 
Gray  and  his  followers  would  not  want  to 
initiate  a  similar  self-help  project  to 
Harlem.  After  all.  they  would  then  have 
to  find  something  else  to  demonstrate 
about. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  just  like  to  remind  the  gentle 
man  in  the  well  that  if  he  will  refer 
back  to  the  committee  report  on  the  rat 
eradication  bill,  he  will  discover  that  the 
committee  called  the  attention  of  thii 
Congress  to  the  fact  that  the  city  of 
Detroit  had  expended  public  funds  for 
rat  eradication  and  had  carried  on  the 
best  rat  eradication  program  that  was  to 
process  at  the  time  that  the  House  con- 
sidered the  rule  on  that  bill.  Perhaps 
some  small  credit  might  be  given  to  the 
ofDcials  of  that  city  in  their  darkest  houn 
for  their  foresight  in  a  start  on  that  pro- 
gram ahead  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  compliment  the  city  of 
Detroit  for  having  moved  in  this  direc- 
tion as  well  £^  any  subdivision  of  govern- 
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ment  in  any  other  State  that  displayed 
the  same  self-sufiaciency. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  imtil  midnight  tonight  to 
file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISTRICT    REORGANIZATION 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  tomorrow 
the  House  will  have  before  it  the  mat- 
ter of  the  reorganization  of  tlie  District. 
AJso,  as  an  alternate  proposal,  there  is 
a  plan  from  the  District  Committee 
which  some  of  my  good  friends  and  col- 
leagues feel  would  be  advantageous  over 
the  President's  proposal.  I  am  support- 
ing the  President's  reorganization  pro- 
posal and  will  expect  to  oppose  the  bill 
coming  from  the  District  Committee.  I 
simply  want  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  some  of  the  pitfalls  in- 
volved in  this. 

As  one  who  has  had  a  little  experience 
with  the  question  of  home  rule  and  with 
some  of  the  problems  in  connection  with 
home  rule,  and  remembering  the  fact 
that  during  the  89th  Congress,  both  this 
body  and  the  other  body  passed  home 
rule  bills,  but  bills  of  a  substantially  dif- 
ferent nature. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  well  recall  the  prob- 
lems we  had  with  reference  to  getting 
this  matter  to  conference. 

So.  I  would  like  to  alert  all  of  my 
colleagues  as  to  some  of  the  pitfalls  that 
could  develop  if  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shoiUd  pass  the  proposal  from 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  if  it  should  find  its  way  to  the 
other  body,  with  substantial  amendents, 
as  to  what  might  happen  in  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  question  the 
motives  of  anyone,  and  I  recognize  the 
interest  and  concern  of  the  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  their  support  of  their  pro- 
posal. However,  I  do  not  feel  that  this 
IS  the  best  approach  to  the  problem  at 
this  time. 


TEN-DOLLAR    BOND    INSUPPICIENT 
FOR  GALLERY  INVADERS 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 


it  should  be  a  source  of  great  concern  to 
all  of  us  in  this  Chamber  that  the  people 
who  were  arrested  yesterday  for  illegally 
invading  the  galleries  of  this  Chamber 
and  causing  the  disturbance  were  re- 
leased on  a  simple  $10  bond.  It  seems  to 
me  the  judiciary  of  this  country  had  bet- 
ter start  recognizing  the  gravity  of  the 
situation.  The  people  who  came  in  here, 
such  as  the  woman  who  shoved  our  door- 
keeper aside  and  told  him  to  "get  the  hell 
out  of  her  way,"  and  then  75  of  them 
rushed  in  here.  Jumped  over  the  hand 
rails  and  sat  themselves  down  in  the 
galleries  and  began  chanting  and  violat- 
ing all  of  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, have  no  respect  for  the  laws 
of  our  country,  and  should  be  severely 
punished  instead  of  getting  Just  a  slap 
on  the  wrist. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  Judge  who 
set  the  $10  bond  on  these  people  ought 
to  really  seriously  reconsider  his  action 
and  recognize  the  severity  of  their  of- 
fense. 

I  call  attention  of  the  House  to  a  great 
American  judge  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
Judge  James  Gerulis,  who  had  the 
court-ge  to  sentence  some  of  these  rioters 
and  looters  to  a  term  of  8  to  15  years. 
They  got  the  message  from  that  judge 
and  they  realized  that  he  for  one  wUl 
not  tolerate  lawlessnes.  I  believe  it  Is 
high  time  the  Judiciary  in  this  country 
began  treating  these  "incidents"  as  seri- 
ous crimes  instead  of  slapping  them  on 
the  wrist  and  letting  them  go.  We  are 
faced  with  insurrection  in  America  and 
the  situation  will  get  worse  unless  our 
judges  start  handing  out  severe  sen- 
tences to  those  who  riot,  loot,  and  other- 
wise tear  up  our  cities.  They  must  be 
taught  that  this  Nation  will  not  tolerate 
lawlessness  and  'violence.  And  the  only 
way  to  do  this  is  to  send  them  to  Jail  and 
throw  away  the  key  for  these  crimes. 

Mr.  KORNEQAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  KORNEQAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman.  I  believe  he 
has  put  his  finger  on  one  of  the  soft 
spots  and  shortcomings  in  law  enforce- 
ment. A  $10  bond  in  most  law-abiding 
Jurisdictions  is  for  crimes  such  as  spitting 
on  the  sidewalk.  Yet  when  a  gang  of  an- 
archists come  here  and  Invade  the  Capi- 
tol of  the  United  States  in  force  and 
numbers,  and  in  a  heavy-handed  fashion, 
certainly  it  should  Justify  a  greater  bond 
than  $10. 

The  purpose  of  a  bond,  of  course,  is  to 
Insure  the  appearance  of  the  defendant 
in  the  court,  but  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  elements  to  be  considered  In  the  set- 
ting of  a  bond  is  that  It  bear  some  rela- 
tionship between  the  amount  of  the  bond 
and  the  severity  of  the  crime  which  is 
alleged  to  have  been  committed.  The 
amount  of  bond  in  these  cases  does  nei- 
ther. It  is  a  farce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seemis  to  me  this  Is  a 
great  reflection  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  3deld? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  utterly 
incredible  that  a  Judge  would  fix  a  $10 
bond  for  the  despicable  character  who 
allegedly  pulled  a  straight-edge  razor  on 
one  of  our  policemen,  and  another  of 
these  characters  of  yesterday  who  sent 
a  policeman  to  the  hospital.  That  is  in- 
credible, imthinkable.  and  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  the  conduct  of  the  courts. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  But  that  is  the  story 
we  are  seeing  all  over  the  country.  The 
police  have  been  doing  a  magnificent  Job 
in  trying  to  apprehend  those  who  would 
start  these  riots,  and  tear  our  cities  up. 
but  when  these  people  go  into  the  court, 
all  they  receive  there  is  a  slap  across 
their  wrist  with  a  $10  bond. 

I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  is  long 
overdue  when  the  Judiciary  ought  to 
recognize  their  responsibilities  in  this 
great  crisis  that  is  sweeping  America. 


REVISION    OF    THE    DISTRICT    OF 
COLUMBIA   CODE   CALLED  FOR 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  mmute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  HUnois  with  respect  to  the  handling 
of  disorderly  conduct  cases  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  seem  to  recall  that 
we  had  a  problem  of  this  sort  a  while 
back  when  one  of  George  Lincoln  Rock- 
well's adherents  invaded  the  floor  of  the 
House  during  our  opening  session.  That 
person  also  was  released  on  a  $10  bond. 
He  forfeited  the  bond,  and  never  ap- 
peared for  trial. 

It  is  my  recollection  that  the  papers 
reported  at  the  time,  that  the  reason  for 
this  was  that  the  judge  had  no  choice; 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  so 
provided,  and  that  it  was  not  a  matter 
within  the  discretion  of  the  judiciary. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
has  made  a  good  point,  but  I  would  like 
to  suggest  that  before  we  start  blaming 
the  Judiciary  for  abuse  of  discretion  we 
ought  to  find  out  Just  what  discretion 
the  Judiciary  has  in  these  matters,  and  if 
a  change  in  the  District  of  Colimibia 
Code  is  required  we  ought  to  look  to  our 
own  responsibility  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could 
agree  with  the  gentleman.  The  conduct 
of  Lincoln  Rockwell  is  Just  as  despicable 
as  was  the  situation  yesterday,  and 
neither  should  be  given  any  different 
treatment.  In  that  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

If  the  present  laws  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  InsufQcient,  perhaps  the 
appropriate  committee  of  Congress  ought 
to  address  itself  to  that  problem  forth- 
with. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  That  was 
my  point. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr.  OUARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  might  say  that  several 
of  us  have  suggested  in  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  that  a  complete 
revision  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 
be  carried  out.  In  the  President's  pro- 
posal that  came  up.  this  was  suggested. 
and  therefore  I  hope  that  Members  who 
have  spoken  today  and  who  have  heard 
this  will  go  forward  and  help  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  Commission  bill 
when  It  comes  up 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
ATLANTIC-PACIFIC  INTEROCEAN- 
IC  CANAL  STUDY  COMMISSION- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  '  H.  DOC 
NO,    154) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  wa^ 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  lllu.stratlons: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  the  Third  Annual 
Report  of  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoce- 
anlc  Canal  Study  Commission.  The  re- 
port covers  the  period  July  1,  1966.  to 
June  30.  1967. 

During  the  past  12  months,  the  Com- 
mission has  put  its  program  into  full 
operation.  The  site  survey  agreement, 
signed  with  Colombia  on  October  25. 
1966.  permitted  the  Commission  to  start 
the  engineering  survey  of  the  alternate 
sea-level  canal  route  in  the  northwest- 
em  part  of  that  country.  In  Panama,  the 
Commission  completed  the  first  full  year 
of  data  collection  on  the  routes  under 
consideration.  The  first  modern  topo- 
graphic maps  of  the  potential  canal  area 
near  the  border  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica  were  completed  by  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Geodetic  Survey  The  Commission's 
engineering  agent  made  a  preliminary 
evaluation  of  this  route  on  the  basis  of 
these  maps. 

Interagency  working  groups  finished 
their  Initial  drafts  of  special  studies  on 
the  broad  national  and  international  im- 
plications of  a  sea-level  canal.  These 
studies  cover  foreign  policy,  national  de- 
fense, canal  financing,  .shipping  patterns, 
and  engineering  fea.>ibllity. 

Because  of  unavoidable  delays  in  start- 
ing the  field  work  in  Panama  and  Colom- 
bia, and  because  the  Plowshare  nuclear 
cratering  experiments  needed  to  deter- 
mine the  technical  feasibility  of  nuclear 
excavation  have  been  postponed,  the 
Commission  found  that  it  would  require 
additional  time  and  funds  to  complete 
the  mission  assigned  to  it,  in  Public  Law 
88-609. 

An  amendment  for  this  purpose  has 
already  been  approved  by  the  Senate.  I 
recommend  Its  early  approval  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  construc- 
tion of  a  sea-level  canal  is  technically 
feasible.  The  major  questions  to  be  re- 
solved are — 

When  it  will  be  needed ; 


Whether  it  would  be  financially  feasi- 
ble; and 

Where  and  how  it  should  be  con- 
structed. 

While  past  studies  have  put  the  need 
around  the  end  of  this  century,  recent 
traffic  growth  has  been  more  rapid  than 
was  earlier  foreseen,  and  the  need  may 
develop  much  sooner.  As  le:;islation. 
planniriET.  and  con.struction  could  require 
15  years  from  the  date  a  recommenda- 
tion to  proceed  is  made  to  the  Congress, 
it  is  clearly  in  the  national  interest  for 
the  Commi.ssion's  comprehen.sive  inves- 
tigation to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

This  anniversan,-  finds  the  canal  in- 
vestigation well  advanced  on  its  planned 
course.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  forward- 
ing the  report  of  progress  to  date. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  Hou.se.  August  8.  1967. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  NASA 
AUTHORIZATION  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1968 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  call  up  the  conference  report  on 
the  bill  (S.  1296'  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  research  and 
development,  construction  of  facilities. 
and  administrative  operations,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  In  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  'during  the 
reading  of  the  statement  > .  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tiie  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  statement  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Kept.  Nu.  535) 

The  comnilttee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
.iCTecmg  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1296)  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  AdmlnlBtra- 
tlon  for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  administrative  opera- 
tions, and  for  other  purpo.vs.  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective House  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  .is  fol- 
lows; In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 

"That  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated tu  the  N.itlonal  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  the  sum  of  $4,865,751.- 
000.  as  follows: 

"(a)  For  'Research  and  development,'  for 
the  following  programs: 

"(1)    Apollo.  $2  521  500.000: 

"(2)    Apollo  applications,  $347,700,000: 

"(3)    Advanced  missions,  82,500.000: 

"(4)   Physics  and  astronomy.  $145,500,000; 

"(5)  Lunar  and  planetary  exploration. 
$131,900,000; 


••(6)    Voyager.  $42,000,000; 

"(7)    Bloscience.  $41,800,000; 

"(8)    Space   applications,   $99,500,000; 

"1 9)  Launch  vehicle  procurement.  $157. 
700,000; 

•■(  10)   Space  vehicle  systems,  $36,000,000; 

"(Hi    Electronics  systems.  $39,200,000; 

"(12)    Human  factor  systems,   *21. 000,000; 

"(131    Basic  research.  $21,465,000; 

"(14)  Space  power  and  electric  propulsion 
systems,  $44,000,000; 

"(15)    Nuclear  rockets,  $73,000,000; 

"(l^i  Chemtc.U  propulsion.  $41,000,000.  of 
which  $3,000,000  is  to  be  used  only  for  th« 
large  solid  motor  project; 

■i  17)    Aeron.oitK-s.  $68,800,000; 

"(18)  Tracking  and  data  acquisition,  $290,- 
000.000: 

■  (  19  I  Sustaining  university  program,  $20.- 
(JOO  (JOO; 

"(20)    Technology  utilization,  $5,000000. 

"(b)  For  •Construction  of  facilities,'  In- 
cluding land  acquisitions,  as  follows; 

"(1)  Ames  Research  Center.  Mo.let  Field. 
California.  $5.;!65,0U0. 

(2)    Goddard  Space  Flight  Center,  Oreen- 
belt.  Maryland,  $565,000: 

'(3)  Jet  Propul.sion  Laboratory,  Pasadena, 
C.illlornla,  $3,125,000; 

"i4i  John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
Kennedy   Space  Center,  Florida,   $24,885,000: 

"  I  i  I  Lewis  Research  Center,  Cleveland  and 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  $2,115,000; 

"(b)  .Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  Hotiston 
Texas,  $2,425,000; 

"(7  I  George  C.  Mar.shall  Space  Flight  Cen- 
ter, HuntsvUle,  Alabama,  $870,000; 

"(8)  Mlchoud  Assembly  Facility,  New  Or- 
leans and  Slldell,  Louisiana,  $2,016,000; 

"(9)  Nuclear  Rocket  Development  Station, 
Nevada.  $19,503,000; 

"(10)  Wallops  Station,  Wallops  Island, 
Virginia.  $740,000; 

"(11)    Various   locations.  $2,880,000; 

"(12)  Facility  planning  and  design  not 
otherwise  provided  for.  $5,500,000. 

"(c)  For  "AdmlnlstTatlve  operations'.  $648,- 
206,000, 

"(di  Appropriations  for  'Research  and  de- 
velopment' m.iy  be  used  (1)  for  any  items  o! 
a  caplial  nature  (other  than  acquisition  of 
land)  which  may  be  required  for  the  perform- 
ance of  research  and  development  contracts 
and  (2)  for  grants  to  nonprofit  Instltutloia 
of  higher  education,  or  to  nonprofit  organi- 
zations whose  primary  jjurpose  is  the  conduct 
of  .scientific  research,  for  parch:use  or  con- 
struction of  additional  research  facilities: 
and  title  to  .^urh  facilities  shall  be  vested  in 
the  United  States  uiiless  the  Administrator 
determines  that  the  national  program  of 
acronautlc.-il  and  sp;ire  activities  will  best  b« 
served  by  vesting  title  In  any  such  grantee 
Institution  or  organization.  Each  such  grant 
shall  be  made  under  such  conditions  as  the 
.Administrator  shall  determine  to  be  required 
to  Insure  that  the  Cnlted  St;it.es  '.vUl  receive 
therefrom  benefit  adequate  to  Justify  tbe 
making  of  that  grant.  None  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  Research  and  development' 
pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  used  for  con- 
struction of  any  major  facility,  the  estimated 
cost  of  which,  including  collateral  equip- 
ment, exceeds  $250,000,  unless  the  Adminis- 
trator or  Ills  designee  has  notified  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House 
■  if  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  nature,  location,  and  estimated 
cost  of  such  facility. 

"(e)  When  so  specified  In  an  appropria- 
tion Act,  (1)  any  amount  appropriated  for 
■Research  and  development'  or  for  'Construc- 
tion of  facilities'  may  remain  available  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation,  and  (2)  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  facilities,  and  sup- 
port services  contracts  may  be  entered  into 
under  the  'Administrative  operations'  appro- 
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prsation  lor  periods  not  in  excess  of  twelve 
months  beginning  at  any  time  during  the 
!i5cal  vear. 

(fi  .i^ppropriations  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section lici  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
135,000.  for  scientific  consultations  or  extraor- 
dinary expenses  upon  the  approval  or  au- 
thority of  the  Administrator  and  his  deter- 
mination shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon 
tiie  accciiutir.g  officers  of  the  Government. 

igi  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursu&i..t  to  subsection  1(C)  for  maintenance. 
repairs,  alterations,  and  minor  construction 
shall  be  usee!  for  the  construction  of  any  new 
tacillty  the  estimated  cost  of  which,  in- 
cluding collateral  equipment,  exceeds  $100,- 

000, 

"Sec  2.  Authorization  Is  hereby  granted 
whereby  any  of  the  amounts  prescribed  in 
parugruVl-S  (1).  (2),  (3),  (4).  (5),  (6),  (7), 
(8..  t9i.  (10).  and  (11)  of  subsection  Kb) 
may.  in  tlie  d.scretion  of  the  Administrator 
y.  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ijiinistration,  be  varied  upward  5  per  centum 
;j  meet  unusual  cost  variations,  but  the 
t.^tal  cost  of  all  work  authorized  under  such 
paragraphs  shall  not  exceed  the  total  of  the 
„.xuunu;  specified  m  such  paragraphs. 

■Sec  3,  Not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  per 
cr.tur;.  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  1(a)  hereof  may  be  transferred 
•..J  iV.o  Construction  of  facilities'  approprla- 
t.on,  and.  when  so  transferred,  together  with 
tlO.000.000  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  suobecllon  1(b)  hereof  (Otiier  than 
fuudj  appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(r2)  of  such  subsection)  shall  be  available 
for  expenditure  to  construct,  expand,  or  mod- 
:ly  laboratories  and  other  Installations  at  any 
locatloii  (including  locations  specified  in  sub- 
section libi.  if  (1)  the  Administrator  deter- 
miaes  such  action  to  be  necessary  because  of 
changes  in  the  national  program  of  aero- 
nautical and  space  activities  or  ne'.v  scien- 
lific  cr  engineering  developments,  and  (2) 
he  determines  that  deferral  of  such  action 
uutil  the  enactment  of  the  next  authoriza- 
t.Ln  Act  v.ould  be  inconsistent  with  the  In- 
t;rest  of  the  Nation  In  aeronautical  and  space 
activuiei  The  funds  so  made  available  may 
be  ex,;tndcd  to  acquire,  construct,  convert. 
rehabilitate,  or  install  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary public  works,  including  land  acquisi- 
tion, tite  preparation,  appurtenances,  utili- 
ties. ui,d  equipment.  No  portion  of  such  sums 
l.jv  be  obligated  for  expenditure  or  ex- 
piiided  to  construct,  expand,  or  modify  labo- 
rjtor:ei  and  other  installations  unless  (A) 
a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed  after  the 
.'idministrator  or  his  designee  has  trans- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
se:Uat:ves  and  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  of  the  Senate  a  written  report  con- 
taining a  full  and  complete  statement  con- 
cerning (1)  the  nature  of  such  construction, 
expansion,  or  modification,  (2)  the  cost 
thereof  including  the  cost  of  any  real  estate 
action  pertaining  thereto,  and  (3)  the  reason 
«hy  such  construction,  expatision.  or  modifi- 
cution  Is  necessary  in  the  national  interest, 
or  (Bi  each  sucli  committee  before  the  ex- 
piration of  such  period  has  transmitted  to 
the  Administrator  written  notice  to  the  effect 
that  such  committee  has  no  objection  to  the 
proposed  action. 

"•Sec   4.  Notwith.standing  any  other  provi- 
sion of  tills  Act  — 

■■il)  iiO  .imount  appropriated  purtuaiit  to 
tills  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  deleted 
by  the  Congress  from  requests  as  originally 
made  to  either  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  or  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences, 
"i2i  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
tats  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  In  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  actually  authorized  for 
that  particular  program  bv  sections  1(a)  and 
I'C).  and 


"(3)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program 
which  has  not  been  presented  to  or  requested 
of  either  such  committee, 
unless  (Ala  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed 
after  the  receipt  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
oi  Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  each  such  committee  of  notice 
given  by  the  Administrator  or  his  designee 
containing  a  full  aiad  complete  statement 
of  the  action  proposed  to  be  taken  and  the 
facts  and  circumstances  relied  upon  in  sup- 
port of  such  proposed  action,  or  (B)  each 
such  committee  before  the  expiration  of  such 
period  has  transmitted  to  the  Administrator 
written  notice  to  the  effect  that  such  com- 
mittee has  no  objection  to  the  proposed  ac- 
tion. 

"Sec.  5.  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  it 
is  in  the  national  interest  that  consideration 
be  given  to  geographical  distribution  of  Fed- 
eral research  funds  whenever  feasible,  and 
that  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration should  explore  ways  and  means 
of  distributing  its  research  and  development 
funds  whenever  feasible. 

"Sec.  6.  There  Is  hereby  established  an 
Aerospace  Safety  Advisory  Panel  consisting  of 
a  maximum  of  nine  members  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Administrator  for  terms  of 
six  years  each.  The  Panel  shall  review  safety 
studies  and  operations  plans  referred  to  It 
and  shall  make  reports  thereon,  shall  advise 
the  Administrator  with  respect  to  the  hazards 
of  proposed  or  existing  facilities  and  pro- 
posed operations  and  with  respect  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  proposed  or  existing  safety  stand- 
ards and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as 
the  Administrator  may  request.  One  mem- 
ber shall  be  designated  by  the  Panel  as  its 
Chairman.  Members  of  the  Panel  who  are  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  serv- 
ices as  such,  but  shall  be  allowed  necessary 
travel  expenses  (or  In  the  alternative,  mileage 
for  use  of  privately  owned  vehicles  and  a  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  not  to  exceed  the 
rates  prescribed  In  5  U.S.C.  5702,  5704),  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them 
In  the  performance  of  duties  vested  In  the 
Panel,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
subchapter  I,  chapter  57  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  the  Standardized  Gov- 
ernment Travel  Regulations,  or  5  U.S.C.  5731. 
Members  of  the  Panel  appointed  from  out- 
side the  Federal  Government  shall  each  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100  for 
each  day  such  member  is  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  duties  vested  in  the 
Panel  In  addition  to  reimbursement  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  foregoing  sentence.  Not  more  than  four 
such  members  shall  be  chosen  from  among 
the  officers  and  employees  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

"Sec.  7.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Na- 
tional  Aeronautics  and   Space  Administra- 
tion Authorization  Act,  1968." " 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
George  P.  Milleb, 
Clin  E.  Teague. 
Joseph  E.  Karth, 
Ken  Hechler, 
Emilio  Q.  Daddario, 
James  G.  Pulton, 
Charles  A.  Mosher, 
Richard  L,  Roudebltsh, 
Alphonzo  Bell, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Stuart  Symington, 
John  Stennis, 
Margaret  Chase  Smith, 
bourke  b.  hickenlooper, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House 
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to  the  bill  (S.  1296)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  admin- 
istrative operatioris,  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  statement  in  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  reconunended  in  the  ac- 
companying conference  rep>ort; 

The  amendment  of  the  House  struck  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  in  the  Senate 
bill  and  substituted  new  language.  The  com- 
mittee of  conference  agreed  to  accept  the 
Hovise  amendment  with  certain  amendments 
proposed  by  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  differences  are  explained  as  follows: 
For  fiscal  year  1968,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  requested 
authorization  in  the  amount  of  $5,100,000,000. 
The  Senate  reduced  this  request  to  $4,851,- 
006.000. 

The  total  appropriations  authorized  by  the 
House  amendment  were  $4,927,182,000.  This 
represented  an  Increase  over  the  Senate  bill 
of  $76,176,000.  As  a  result  of  the  conference. 
the  total  amount  of  appropriations  to  be 
authorized  was  adjusted  to  $4,865,751,000.  To 
this  sum.  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  agreed, 

(1)  For  Research  and  develo-pvient .  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion requested  $4,352,000,000.  The  Senate  de- 
creased the  amount  to  be  authorized  to 
$4,135,700,000.  The  House  action  on  the  bill 
resulted  in  an  authorization  of  $4,075,596,000. 
The  conferees  agreed  to  a  total  to  be  au- 
thorized for  research  and  development  of 
$4,147,565,000  by  effecting  adjustments  to  the 
House  amendment  as  follows: 

(O)  NASA  requested  a  total  of  .$2,546,500,- 
000  for  the  Apollo  program.  Tiie  House  com- 
mittee reduced  this  amount  oy  825,000,000 
noting  improvements  m  costs  tlirough  incen- 
tive contracts.  The  Senate  approved  the  full 
amount  of  the  NASA  request.  The  Senate 
receded  and  agreed  to  the  House  reduction 
of  $25,000,000  In  the  Apollo  program,  bring- 
ing the  total  authorized  to  $2,521,500,000. 

(b)  NASA  requested  a  total  of  $454,700,000 
for  the  Apollo  applications  program.  The 
House  committee  reduced  this  request  by 
$10,000,000.  An  additional  $65,000,000  reduc- 
tion was  made  in  floor  action  in  the  House 
for  a  total  reduction  of  $75,000,000  by  the 
House  from  the  NASA  reqtjest.  The  Senate 
decreased  the  NASA  request  by  $120,000,000. 
The  conferees  on  tiie  part  of  the  House  and 
Senate  agreed  to  a  reduction  of  $107,000,000 
In  the  NASA  request  lor  Apollo  applications 
bringing  the  total  authorized  to  $347,700,00-/, 

(c)  NASA  requested  a  total  of  $8,000,000 
for  the  advanced  missiono  program.  The 
House  committee  reduced  this  request  by 
$1,800,000  and  subsequent!;'  the  program  was 
deleted  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  The  Sen- 
ate reduced  the  advanced  missions  program 
by  $3,000,000.  Based  on  NASA's  ability  to 
obligate  funas  for  the  program  tine  House  and 
Senate  conferees  agreed  to  a  reduction  of 
$5,500,000  in  the  NASA  request  for  the  ad- 
vanced missions  program  bringing  the  total 
authorized  to  $2,500  000. 

(d)  NASA  requested  a  total  of  $147,500,000 
for  the  physics  and  astronomy  progrum.  The 
Senate  reduced  this  amount  by  $2,000,000  In 
declining  to  authorize  the  Sunblazer  project 
for  budgetary  reasons.  The  House  approved 
the  Sunblazer  project  and  restored  the  full 
amount  of  the  Senate  reduction. 

While  funds  were  not  specifically  restored 
by  the  committee  of  conference  for  support 
of  the  Sunblazer  project,  the  Senate  con- 
ferees receded  and  agreed  that  NASA  should 
be  authorized  to  undertake  the  Sunblazer 
project  during  fiscal  year  1968  in  the  event 
that  a  sufficiently  high  priority  is  given  to 
this  project  by  the  Administrator  and  he 
elects  to  utilize  appropriated  funds  available 
to  the  agency  for  this  purpose. 

The  House  further  reduced  the  NASA  re- 
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queat  for  tta«  physics  and  aAtronomy  program 
by  $15,808,000.  representing  specific  reduc- 
tloiu  of  t8.94fl,000  In  the  Orbiting  Astronomi- 
cal Ob^erratory  project,  and  J6.923.0OO  In  the 
Orbiting  Geophysical  Observatory  project 
The  funds  not  authorized  by  the  House  had 
been  requested  to  support  development  of 
the  last  spacecraft  in  each  series:  1  e  .  the 
fourth  OAO  and  the  sixth  OGO  Both  reduc- 
tions were  made  on  the  basis  that  these  com- 
plex and  expensive  projects  had  encountered 
management  and  or  technical  difficulties 
which  had  raised  serious  doubts  as  to  wheth- 
er the  entire  series  should  be  completed 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  re- 
ceded and  agreed  to  restorittion  of  the  full 
915.809.000  In  view  of  the  fact  that  substan- 
tial expenditures  had  already  been  made  in 
these  projects  for  development  of  space- 
craft and  experiments,  and  significant  por- 
tions of  these  funds  would  be  unrecoverable 
In  the  event  of  cancellation  Therefore,  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  agreed  to 
an  authorization  of  H45.500.000  for  the 
physics  and  astronomy  program 

(e)  NASA  requested  a  tou:  of  $142,000,000 
for  the  lunar  and  planetary  exploration  pro- 
gram. The  Senate  reduced  the  request  by 
$10,100,000.  the  amount  reqviested  for  support 
of  the  1971  Mars  Mariner  project,  a  new  proj- 
ect to  tw  undertaken  In  fiscal  year  1968  The 
Senate  took  the  position  that  the  data  to  be 
obtained  from  such  a  project  would  not 
Justify  such  a  substantial  expenditure  of 
funds,  estimated  at  over  8200,000  000  during 
the  next  four  years  The  House  approved  the 
1971  Mars  Mariner  project,  and  restored  the 
Senate  reduction. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
receded  and  agreed  to  cancellation  of  the 
1971  Mars  Mariner  project  in.i.smuch  .is  the 
more  ambitious  Voyager  project  which  Is 
designed  to  get  much  more  detailed  Infor- 
mation regarding  the  planet  Murs  in  1973 
and  subsequent  opportunities,  has  been  au- 
thorized by  the  committee  of  conference,  and 
development  of  the  Voyager  system  will  go 
forward  during  fiscal  year  r;>68 

(/)  NASA  requested  *T1  500  000  for  the 
Voyager  project.  The  Senate  declined  to  au- 
thorize any  fund.s  to  Initiate  development 
of  Voyager  during  fiscal  year  1968  on  grounds 
that  this  project  will  reqtnre  large-scale  ex- 
penditures during  the  next  few  years,  and 
In  view  of  the  increasing  demands  on  Fed- 
eral resources,  such  an  expensive  program 
should  be  deferred  The  House  restored 
•50.000.000  to  support  the  Voyager  project 
Inasmuch  as  the  exploration  of  the  nearby 
planets  of  our  solar  system  Is  generally  re- 
garded EM  one  of  the  most  significant  ob- 
jectives of  the  US  space  program  In  re- 
sp>onBe  to  the  reasoning  of  the  House,  the 
Senate  conferees  receded  and  agreed  to  an 
authorization  of  $42,000,000  to  support  the 
Voyager  project  during  fiscal  year  1968  The 
committee  of  conference  agreed  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  by  N.AS.A  to  carry  out 
the  Voyager  development  for  the  1973  mission 
exactly  as  it  was  proposed  to  the  Congress,  in- 
cluding the  scientific  experimental  package 
designed  to  be  soft-landed  on  the  surface  of 
Mars. 

[g)  NASA  requested  a  total  of  $44  300.000 
for  the  blosclence  program  The  Senate  ap- 
proved the  full  amount  of  the  request  The 
House  reduced  the  NAS.^  req  lest  by  $2.- 
500,000  representing  one- half  'he  amount  re- 
quested to  support  further  development  of 
the  two  21-day  blosatelUtes  schedvUed  for 
launch  toward  the  end  of  this  decade.  The 
House  reduction  was  made  on  the  basis  that 
technical  dlfflcultles  have  been  encountered 
In  the  development  of  these  satellites,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  the  integration  of 
experiments  Into  the  spacecraft,  and  these 
difficulties  have  resulted  In  Increased  costs 
and  launch  schedule  delays. 

Since  there  is  no  xirgency  associated  with 
these  general  biological  experiments,  the 
House   took   the   position    that   the   reduced 


funding  would  provide  an  opportunity  to 
concentrate  on  the  technical  problems  In- 
volved in  this  project  during  fiscal  year  1968, 
and  that  further  delay  In  the  launch  sched- 
ule could  be  accommodated  without  harm  to 
the  space  program  The  Senate  conferees  re- 
ceded and  agreed  to  the  House  reduction 
.Accordingly.  »41.800,000  Is  authorized  for  the 
blosclence  program. 

(  h  I  NASA  requested  a  total  of  $104,200,000 
for  space  applications  The  Senate  reduced 
this  request  by  $2,300,000,  the  amount  ear- 
marked for  Initiation  of  a  voice  broadcast 
satellite  project  The  House  agreed  to  this 
reduction,  and.  in  addition,  declined  author- 
ization for  the  follow-on  Nimbus  and  Geos 
projects  for  which  $5  000  000  and  $2,400,000 
were  requested,  respectively 

The  Senate  conierees  agreed  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  »2.400,000  to  be  applied  to  both  proj- 
ects, and  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  agreed  that  this  reduced  funding  for 
fiscal  year  1968  could  be  utilized  by  NASA 
for  initiation  of  both  the  follow-on  Nimbus 
and  the  foUow-on  Geos  projects  Accord- 
ingly, a  total  of  $99,500,iX)0  is  authorized  for 
apf»ce  applications 

111  .NASA  requested  $165,100,000  launch 
vehicle  pr<5curement  The  .Senate  reduced 
this  amount  to  $157  700,000  repre.sentlng  a 
reduction  of  $5,900,000  for  sustaining  engi- 
neering and  maintenance  of  the  various 
launch  vehicles,  plus  $1,500,000  for  procure- 
ment of  a  Scout  launch  vehicle  needed  for 
the  Sunblazer  project 

The  House  amendment  provided  for  an 
overall  reduction  of  $93,100,000  In  the  launch 
veiilcle  priDcurement  program 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
receded  and  agreed  to  the  Senate  figure  of 
J157.700  000  for  launch  vehicle  procurement, 
with  the  agreement  of  the  Senate  conferees 
that  NASA  l.s  authorized  to  purchase  a  Scout 
launch  vehicle  In  the  event  the  Admlnlstri^- 
tor  elects  to  go  forward  with  the  Sunblazer 
project 

1 ;  I  For  space  vehicle  systems,  the  Senate 
receded  to  the  House  which  had  reduced  the 
N.ASA  request  by  *1  million  The  amount  au- 
thorized is  $36  million 

ifci  For  electronics  systems,  the  Senate 
receded  to  the  House  which  had  reduced  the 
NAS.A  request  by  $1  million  The  amount  au- 
thorized is  $39  2  million 

(li  For  ba.slc  research,  the  Senate  receded 
to  the  House  which  had  reduced  the  N.ASA 
request  by  $2  035  million  The  amount  au- 
thorized Is  $21,465,000 

I  mi  For  space  power  and  electric  propul- 
sion systems,  the  Senate  receded  to  the  House 
which  had  reduced  the  NAS.A  request  by  $1 
million.  The  amount  authorized  Is  $44  mil- 
lion, 

in)  The  Senate  approved  the  full  budget 
request  of  $74  million  for  the  nuclear  rockets 
program  The  House  floor  action  reduced  the 
amount  to  $50  million.  The  committee  of 
conference  endorsed  the  need  for  a  vigorous 
research  and  development  program  in  the 
nucle^ir  propulsion  field  and  an  authoriza- 
tion figure  of  $73  million  was  agreed  upon 

(O)  In  the  chemical  propulsion  progr.im 
the  House  had  authorized  $49  million,  of 
w.hlch  $12  million  was  specifically  designated 
for  use  on  the  large  solid  motor  project  The 
conferees  are  convinced  of  the  necessity  for 
pursuing  the  development  of  large  solid  pro- 
pellant  boosters,  and  feel  that  N.ASA's  failure 
to  continue  this  work  is  .in  obvlou.s  short- 
coming In  their  program  The  conferees 
agreed  to  a  compromise  figure  of  $3  million  to 
continue  the  large  solid  motor  project  and 
they  further  agreed  to  specific  language  In 
the  'Jill  to  restrict  the  use  of  these  funds  for 
the  project  The  total  amount  authorized  for 
the  chemical  propulsion  program  Is,  there- 
fore. $41  million 

I  pi  For  tracking  and  data  acoi-lsltlon.  the 
House  reduced  the  NAS.A  request  by  $7  7 
million  The  Senate  approved  the  full  NASA 
request,  but  in  conference  the  Dianagers  on 


the  part  of  the  Senate  receded  and  accepted 
the  House  figure.  TTie  amount  authorized  ;or 
this  program  Is,  therefore,  $290  0  million 

i2l  For  Construction  of  facilities  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
requested  $76,700,000  for  fiscal  year  1968 
The  House  approved  $66,980,000  The  Senate 
approved  $67,100.00.  In  conference  the  Sen- 
ate receded  on  one  project  deleted  by  that 
body  and  the  House  receded  on  another 
project  reduced  by  the  House  In  conference 
a  total  of  $69,980,000  was  recommer.ded  t.,  cw 
authorized  Adjustments  to  the  House 
amendment  were  as  follows 

lai  NAS.A  requested  the  $19  .i  mlllioti  for 
the  actual  construction  of  rocket  test  stands 
at  the  nuclear  rocket  development  station. 
The  House  reduced  this  amount  by  43  nul- 
lloii  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
receded  on  this  item  and  agreed  to  *he  full 
amount  of  the  request,  since  these  faclUUfS 
are  the  pacing  Item  In  the  nuclear  rorkft 
development  program 

I  hi  Under  the  various  locations  item. 
NASA  had  requested  $2  88  mlUlcn  for  the 
construction  of  an  antenna  for  the  Sun- 
blazer project.  The  Senate  deferred  the  Sun- 
blazer project,  obviating  the  need  for  this 
construction  work  The  m.inagers  on  tj^.*  rxirt 
of  the  Senate  receded  on  the  Sunblazer  proj- 
ect and  agreed  to  the  authorization  of  this 
constrtiction 

i3i  The  House-approved  amendment  to 
S  1296  contained  a  provision  which  would 
restrict  the  use  of  supix>rt  service  contracts 
In  excess  of  $100,000  unless  the  .^dmlRL6- 
trator  has  made  a  written  determination  in 
each  Instance  that  the  cost  of  obtaining  the 
services  by  contract  Is  not  greater  than  the 
cost  of  obtaining  such  services  through 
direct-hire  employees  or  that  the  service 
contract  is  required  for  the  success  of  the 
NASA  program  Tlie  Semite-passed  hill  con- 
tained no  comparable  provision  The  mm- 
Ligers  on  the  part  of  the  House  receded  an 
this  Item  and  the  provision  was  deleted 
This  action  was  predicated  on  the  fact  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
is  stud>-lng  this  matter  v.lth  ri  \  lew  towiiti 
general  legislation  which  would  be  applicable 
to  all  Government  agencies,  .ind  thit  apeclflc 
legislation  at  this  time,  directed  at  only  one 
agency.  Is  premature 

(4)  The  House  had  .ipproved  an  .iru^nd- 
ment  which  called  for  the  establishment  by 
NASA  of  a  15-member  .Aerospace  Safety  -Ad- 
visory P.inel.  each  member  of  which  wo'ild 
serve  a  term  of  6  ye.irs  and  would  asiist  and 
.advise  NASA  In  matters  regarding  safety  m 
N.AS.A  operations  The  House  amendment;  also 
stipulated  that  no  such  member  c  .jld  bf 
an  officer  or  employee  of  N.ASA. 

The  Senate  version  did  not  contain  any 
provision  for  the  prop<ised  .Aerospace  Safety 
Advisory  Panel 

During  conference,  the  Senate  Initially  ac- 
cepted the  amendment  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing changes:  members  be  appointed  f^r  ^ 
term  of  2  years;  one  stipulated  function  of 
the  Panel  be  eliminated,  the  Panel  consist 
of  not  more  than  nine  members;  and  that 
not  more  than  four  members  of  the  Panel 
could  be  officers  or  employees  of  N.AS.A 

The  House  and  Senate  agreed  that  the 
Panel  would  retain  all  of  the  funttions 
originally  stipulated  by  the  House,  the 
Panel  would  consist  of  not  more  thaa  nine 
members,  not  more  than  four  members  :ould 
be  <jfficers  or  employees  of  NAS.A.  and  taa". 
the  Panel  members  would  ser\e  for  rerms 
of  6  years  each. 

It  was  agreed  by  both  the  Senate  and 
Hovise  conference  managers  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Aerospace  Safety  .Advisory 
Panel  would  In  no  way  minimize  or  dilute 
the  final  responsibility  of  NAS.A  in  conduct- 
ing Its  operations  under  proper  safely  stand- 
ards and  procedures 

It  aLso  was  agreed  lliat  the  pro\lso  that 
not  more  than  four  of  the  members  of  the 
proposed  Panel  could  be  oflicers  or  empi:>ye<s 
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0t  NASA  was  not  to  be  caastmed  to  mean 
that  such  NASA  members  would  constitute 
ft  majority  of  the  composition  of  the  Panel 
at  any  given   time. 

yinally.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  managers  of 
the  House  that  the  appointment  of  the  Panel 
memljers  should  be  such  that  the  Terms  of 
ofllce  of  the  members  first  taking  office  after 
the  datte  of  enactment  of  the  act  ^all  expire 
at  tbe  end  of  2,  4,  or  6  years  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  Admtnlstrator  to  provide 
continuity   of   membership. 

lii  The  bin  as  passed  by  the  House  in- 
cluded a  requirement  that  the  Admlnis- 
tiator  of  NASA  keep  the  House  aad  Senate 
committees  fully  and  currently  Informed 
with  respect  to  all  activities  of  NASA.  An 
identical  amendment  was  proposed  on  the 
Senate  floor  and  rejected  by  record  vote,  on 
the  grounds  that  the  requirement  Is  Implicit 
in  seellan  303  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
ind  Space  Act  of  1958  which  proJilljlts  the 
wlthtLolding  of  Information. 

The  committee  of  conference,  consider- 
ing the  legislative  history  of  the  NASA  au- 
thorlxatlon  process,  agreed  that  In  practical 
effect  the  Administrator  of  NASA  henceforth 
will  regard  It  as  his  positive  duty  to  keep 
the  committees  fully  and  currently  Informed, 
in  recognition  of  the  Intent  of  tJtxt  Congress. 
Accordingly,  the  section  of  the  House  bill 
containing  the  Information  requirement  was 
eliminated  in  conference. 

George  P    Miller, 

Olin   E.   Teaglt:, 

Joseph    E     Kahth, 

Ken  Hechi  er, 

Emilio  Q    Daddario, 

James  G.  Fltlton. 

Charles   A.   Mosher. 

Richard    L.    Roudebush, 

Alphonzo  Bell, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report  be- 
fore the  House  at  this  time  represents 
the  results  of  three  conference  sessions 
with  the  Senate  on  S.  1296  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  NASA  for  this  fiscal 
year. 

The  House  version  of  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  was  $76,200,000  higher  than  the 
Senate  figure.  Now,  that  amount  is  what 
we  had  to  consider  in  conference;  about 
1'*  percent  of  the  total  authorization. 

However,  we  did  have  in  dispute  sev- 
eral major  programs  of  research  and 
development  about  which  the  House  felt 
very  strongly.  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
the  managers  were  successful  in  retain- 
ing these  very  important  programs. 

In  the  interests  of  austerity,  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  agreed  to  a  total  authorization  of 
$4,865,751,000.  or  $61,431,000  less  than 
the  proposed  House  total.  This  reduction 
from  the  House  total  was  on  the  order  of 
about  80  percent  of  the  total  difference 
of  $76.2  million  between  the  two  figures. 

There  were  18  separate  line  items 
In  conference  where  the  House  and 
the  Senate  versions  differed.  Of  these, 
the  Senate  receded  on  eight  line  items, 
the  Hou.se  on  four,  and  the  two  sides  com- 
pronilsed  on  the  remaining  six  line  items. 

The  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
Part  of  the  House  sums  up  the  action  of 
the  conference,  but  I  would  particularly 
like  to  comment  on  three  programs  and 
one  amendment  which  the  House  was 
successful  In  keeping  in  the  bill. 

As  you  recall,  the  House  pro\1ded  in  its 


version  $50  million  for  the  Voyager  pro- 
gram. This  program,  destined  to  fly  an 
Orbiter  and  unmanned  Lander  mission  to 
Mars  in  1573  and  in  1975,  is  the  most  im- 
portant program  the  Nation  has  ever  had 
in  the  unmanned  exploration  of  the 
plsuiets. 

The  first  flight  Is  scheduled  for  1973 
because  the  opportunity  to  launch  in  that 
year  is  the  most  desirable  from  the  stand- 
point of  economy  of  launch  and  probabil- 
ity of  SDCC86S. 

In  fact,  the  elimination  In  conference 
of  the  Mars-Mariner  combination  flyby 
and  probe,  which  had  been  scheduled  for 
1971  and  had  been  approved  by  the 
House,  leaves  this  country  with  no  signif- 
icant planetary  exploration  in  the  1970's 
except  for  this  very  critical  Voyager  pro- 
gram. Therefore,  the  House  conferees  felt 
that  this  program  was  essential  In  our 
bargaining  position. 

After  considerable  debate  on  the  merits 
of  continuing  our  planetary  exploration 
program,  which  has  been  extremely  suc- 
cessful up  to  this  time,  and  so  as  not  to 
cede  this  very  Important  area  of  space 
effort  to  the  Soviet  Union  by  default,  the 
Senate  managers  agreed  to  a  compromise 
figure  of  $42  million. 

Although  this  figure  is  considerably 
lower  than  the  $71.5  million  originally 
requested  by  NASA,  and  $8  million  less 
than  the  House  approved,  we  believe  that 
NASA  can  mount  a  significant  effort  to- 
ward launching  an  Orbiter  and  Lander 
to  Mars  in  1973. 

Another  program  which  has  received 
consistent  support  in  the  House  over  the 
past  years,  and  which  has  been  just  as 
consistently  resisted  in  the  Senate,  is  the 
question  of  developing  a  large  solid  rocket 
motor. 

We  in  the  House  have  continued  to 
maintain,  and  properly  so,  that  the  Na- 
tion needs  a  capability  in  the  solid  pro- 
pulsion field.  Such  capability,  it  is  hoped, 
will  someday  provide  us  with  a  relatively 
inexpensive  booster  to  augment  our 
existing  capability  in  liquid-fueled 
boosters. 

At  a  relatively  small  cost,  the  House 
proposes  to  continue  the  development 
of  the  260-inch  solid  rocket  motor.  We 
must  have  available  alternative  means 
of  propulsion  and  be  in  a  position  to 
utilize  the  most  cost-effective  booster 
vehicle  in  any  particular  mission. 

The  House  approved  the  inclusion  of 
$12  million  with  the  specific  proviso  that 
such  funds  could  not  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose.  As  In  past  years,  the  Sen- 
ate omitted  any  provisions  for  funds  for 
solid  rocket  development. 

However,  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
the  Senate  receded  from  its  position  and 
that  a  compromise  figure  of  $3  million 
for  the  continuation  of  the  solid  rocket 
project  was  agreed  to  by  both  sides. 

Although  the  compromise  is  $9  million 
less  than  we  had  hoped  to  get,  this 
amount  can  be  combined  with  fimds  au- 
thorized in  prior  years  to  maintain  the 
research  and  development  effort  at  a 
minimum  level  and  still  practice  aus- 
terity. 

The  agreed  pwsitlon  included  the 
House  requirement  that  the  bill  con- 
tain language  which  would  prohibit 
NASA  from  using  these  funds  for  any 


other  purpose.  Thus,  an  additional  $3 
million  will  be  saved  if  this  project  is 
not  continued. 

Additionally,  there  were  seven  other 
items  on  which  the  Senate  receded  and 
agreed  to  the  House  figures.  These  are 
six  research  and  development  items  and 
one  construction  item. 

The  net  savings  resulting  from  our 
ability  to  hold  to  the  House  figures  is 
approximately  $12.3  million.  The  action 
by  the  House  was  an  economy  measure 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  We  feel  sure 
that  NASA  can  absorb  these  reductions 
without  materially  affecting  major  pro- 
grams. 

On  the  nuclear  rocket  program  we 
were  forced  to  give  some  ground.  The 
Senate  felt  strongly  on  this  item  be- 
cause it  represents  a  major  new  ap- 
proach to  space  propulsion  and  will  pro- 
vide a  very  versatile  thrust  capability  for 
many  years  in  the  future. 

As  my  colleagues  may  recall,  the  com- 
mittee had  recommended  this  item  as 
being  a  necessary  program  for  our  future 
space  capability.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  agreed  to  an  increase 
in  research  and  development  and  con- 
struction for  the  nuclear  rockets  pro- 
gram. The  total  for  nuclear  rocket  de- 
velopment is  $73  million. 

On  the  last  item  I  wish  to  discuss,  the 
House  had  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  NASA  bill  which  would  authorize  an 
aerospace  safety  advisory  panel.  With- 
out going  into  the  many  details  of  the 
proposed  amendment,  it  did  provide  for 
a  15-member  panel  to  consist  of  indi- 
viduals from  outside  of  NASA  who  would 
serve  for  periods  of  6  years. 

The  Senate  version  did  not  include 
any  such  provision.  The  Senate  man- 
agers resisted  the  amendment  on  the 
grounds  that  the  real  experts  on  safety 
could  be  found  only  within  NASA.  They 
maintained  that  the  establishment  of 
any  advisory  panel  on  safety  would  tend 
to  minimize  or  abrogate  the  responsibil- 
ity of  NASA  for  safety  procedures  and 
practices. 

The  managers  on  both  sides  finally 
agreed  to  include  a  panel  of  nine  mem- 
bers who  would  serve  terms  of  6  years 
and  of  which  not  more  than  four  could 
be  oflBcers  of  NASA. 

The  House  agreed  to  this  proposal 
since  it  would  insure  that  NASA  repre- 
sentatives would  never  be  in  the  major- 
ity on  any  such  panel  and  the  larger 
panel  proposed  might  be  cumbersome. 

In  addition,  both  sides  agreed  to  in- 
clude language  in  their  report  that  the 
establishment  of  such  an  advisory  panel 
on  safety  was  not  to  be  construed  in  any 
fashion  by  NASA  as  minimizing  the  final 
responsibility  of  NASA  in  this  very  im- 
portant area. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  stating 
that  the  House  insured  that  the  author- 
ization bill  contained  a  prior  year  proviso 
that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  for 
consideration  to  be  given  to  the  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  research  and 
development  fimds,  and  that  NASA 
should  explore  ways  and  means  of  dis- 
tributing its  research  and  development 
fimds  to  achieve  this  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield   15  minutes  to 
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the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  LMr. 

FULION ) . 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Peniisylvama.  Mi 
Speaker,  the  question  before  us  is  the 
authorization  of  funds  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Adiiumsiraiion 
for  fiscal  year  1968.  The  Houie  vot>;d 
overwhelmingly  to  amend  the  NASA  au- 
thorization bill  on  my  moiio:i  to  re^'oin- 
mit  on  June  28,  1967,  and  cut  a  total  of 
$201.4  million  from  the  bill  on  its  lir.e 
items.  The  ruling  by  the  Parliame.itarian 
that  the  total  :a  a  b:U  can  be  amended 
only  once  gave  the  Ho>ise  conferees  or. 
the  NASA  authorization  a  false  total  of 
$4,927,182,000.  Therefore,  the  Senate  au- 
thorization of  $4,851  bilUc:.  became  the 
lower  figure  in  the  conference.  The  nc 
result  of  the  conference  is  a  figure  $75 
million  above  the  will  of  the  House  a^ 
expressed  in  my  motion  to  recommit,  a 
total  of  $4,865,751,000. 

This  includes  not  only  the  astronautics 
program;  It  is  also  the  aeronautics  pro- 
gram. We  should  not  forget  that  in  thi.s 
bin  is  $66,800,000  for  research  on  aero- 
nautics. 

Likewise,  the  sustaining  university  pro- 
gram in  the  amount  of  $20  million  for 


has  again  ordered  two  more  Sat.an   5 
Dousters. 

Unaer  the  present  circumstances, 
NASA  has  on  order  15  boosters  lor  the 
Apollu  program,  with  the  mtentiun  of 
laiiding  on  the  moon  using  Saturn 
booiier  No.  7.  No.  S,  or  No.  9.  It  is  quite 
apparent  that  No.  tj  will  be  surplus.  My 
point  IS  [hat  if  we  lose  a  crew  of  liiree 
men  on  ei'.lier  No  7,  No.  8.  or  No.  9  of  the 
Saturn  boosters.  I  would  not  vot«.  and  I 
h'jpe  the  House  would  not  vote,  to  send 
this  type  of  equipment  on  any  other  mis- 
sions to  the  moon. 

it  appear^  that  the  Saturn  V  booster 
will  either  be  successful  or  obsolete  by 
flight  No.  9.  Under  no  circurastanceo> 
should  this  Nation  support  a  man-rated 
vehicle  II  It  is  not  adequate  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  aaequate  foi  the  safety  of  our 
astronauts  as  well  as  efficier.cy. 

I:  NAS.'^  again  orders  two  more 
ooosters.  when  there  are  in  all  prob- 
i-.bility  six  of  the  15  in  surplus  already. 
tnat  will  increase  the  number  to  eight 
Saiurn  V"s. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  make  is 
that  there  are  12  uprated  Saturn  I. 
boosters    m    the    current    program    for 


fiscal  year  1968  will  provide  to  graduate     Apollo.  Of  these  12  NASA  er.pects  to  use 


students  doctorate  degrees  m  space  and 
allied  sciences.  This  program  is  essential 
to  help  replenish  the  highly  trained  man- 
power pool  drawn  upon  by  NASA  pro- 
grams. This  part  of  the  NASA  program 
also  provides  grants  to  institutions  for 
research  programs  and  facilities  to  sup- 
port the  research  effort. 

Cbaii'man  Miller  has  adequately 
stated  the  figui-es  and  the  conditions.  I 
would  like  to  pomt  out  that  the  House, 
on  my  motion  to  recommit,  came  up 
With  a  line  item  total  figure  of  $4,790.- 
000,000  We  were  unable  to  change  the 
grand  total  figure  in  the  House  because 
it  had  been  ruled  by  the  Parliamentarian 
that  once  changed,  it  could  not  be 
amended  tgain. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  this 
The  real  question  concerning  NASA  is: 
What  is  the  proper  approach  to  this  re- 
search and  development  a::;ency''  I  think 
that  we  are  giving  them  adequate  funds 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  funds  authorized 
have  been  so  adequate  that  authoriza- 
tions are  now  being  canceled  because 
funds  have  not  been  appropriated  to  take 
up  the  slack  in  the  authorization  A  total 
of  $326  million  in  unfunded  authoriza- 
tion had  been  rescinded  as  of  Jane  30, 


eight  on  tiie  .\pollo  i.,rograrn.  lea\ing  loui 
in  surplus.  N.ASA  is  nevertheless  order- 
ing seven  more  which  will  create  an 
even  greater  surplus. 

In  my  judgment,  since  specific  missions 
have  not  oet  n  defined  for  the  Apollo  Ap- 
plications program,  there  appears  insuf- 
ficient ,iustuicat!on  for  so  much  hard- 
war.  The  Apollo  .Applications  prog  ran: 
which  is  the  follow-on  pruject  for  the 
Apollo  program — that  is,  the  program 
after  the  moon  landings — should  be  cut 
You  say  to  me.  Jim  FuLroN,  why  should 
it  be  cut?"  N.\SA  a.sked  for  $454,700,000 
in  fiscal  year  1968  for  the  follow-on  pro- 
gram. I  reahie  we  ure  discu.ssing  tech- 
nical problems,  but  we  are  talking  in  bil- 
lions of  dollars  We  are  talking  of  com- 
mitments ahead  that  may  cost  another 
$10  billion  m  Apollo  Applications  over  a 
period  of  about  5  years  succeediiig  the 
Lunar  landing. 

The  NASA  request  for  fiscal  year  1968 
shows  an  increase  of  $408.7  million  over 
that  requested  in  fiscal  year  1967.  In 
fiscal  year  1967,  NASA  requested  $46  mil- 
lion. For  fiscal  year  1968  the  request  wa> 
$454  7  million.  The  conferees'  figure  is 
$347,700,000  The  figure  shown  in  the 
NASA  budget  plan  for  fiscal  year  1967 


1967.  Another  $97  8  million  in  unfunded     was  $38  million,  which  was  reduced  by 
authorization    remains    on    the    books      $3  million  by  the  President,  by  withhold- 


NASA.  therefore,  so  far  as  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  A.itronautics  is  con- 
cerned, has  been  adequately  financed. 

Likewise,  as  to  the  Apollo  program, 
which  is  the  three-man  moon  program 
the  committee  has  felt  that  NASA  wa. 
adequately  financed  The  committee  cut 
$25  million  from  that  particular  budget, 
which  I  tliink  NASA  can  stand. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  I  feel — 
and  I  have  said  this  time  after  time — 
that  NASA  is  making  a  mistake  m  poli- 
cies regarding  program  direction  N.AS.'v 
should  not  store  away  the  tremendous 
number  of  surplus  boosters  that  are  now 
on  arder  for  use  in  the  years  1971.  1972 


ing  funds,  to  $80  million  in  fiscal  year 
1967  Thus  we  find  the  coriference  figure 
of  $347  million  is  over  four  times  more 
for  fiscal  yenr  1968  than  Apollo  Applica- 
tions had  for  fiscal  year  1967  If  we  look 
at  the  figure  of  546  million  authorized  by 
the  House  and  Senate  for  fiscal  year 
1967.  it  is  .seven  times  more. 

Does  Cong'eoS  want  peacetime  pro- 
grams, following  the  lunar  handing,  witii- 
out  definite  missions,  increased  by  seven 
times  what  we  authorized  last  year  and 
nearly  four  times  what  NASA  decided  to 
use  in  the  current  fiscal  year'^ 

Ninety-five  percent  of  NAS.A  funds  are 
goin-:4  toward  programs  that  are  basically 


1973.  1974,  and  1975.  Once  NASA  lays  engineering  and  canstruction.  and  only 
up  excess  hardware,  then  we  are  bound  5  percent  constitutes  pure  research  and 
bv  it  NASA  Itself  within  the  last  10  days     development     NASA    is   moving   in   the 


wiong  direction.  Research  and  develop- 
ment should  be  emphasized,  and  the 
heavy  purchase  of  hardware  to  keep  con- 
struction lines  going  should  be  stopped. 
Likewise,  safety  should  be  emphasized. 
For  example,  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  my  motion  to  re- 
commit, was  included  an  amendment  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  regarding 
the  independent  safety  panel.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  this  has  been  retained  in  con- 
ference. Congress  should  go  further  on 
safety  and  have  m  NASA  an  Inspector 
General,  as  they  do  in  the  Army,  the 
Ni;vy.  the  Air  Force,  the  Marine  Corps, 
the  Coast  Guard,  tlie  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment, and  even  in  the  field  of  diplomacy, 
where  we  have  an  Inspector  General,  In 
AID  under  the  U.S.  Department  of  State. 
I  feel  that  it  is  necessary  for  safety,  to 
have  such  an  independent  safety  inspec- 
tion group,  to  whom  the  astronauts  or 
any  other  person  involved  in  tiie  program 
could  complain.  It  would  be  composed  of 
neither  program  directors  nor  contractor 
per-sonnel  to  whom  all  complaints  must 
go  now. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  particularly 
:j  tho.se  who  are  interested  in  research 
and  development  that  if  NASA  buys  these 
Saturn  V  boosters  and  stores  them  awny 
for  future  years,  then  research  and  de- 
veltjprnent  improvements  cnni.ot  be  in- 
c.-<r;jorated  into  these  boosters.  For  ex- 
ample, they  will  not  be  able  to  use  solid 
lutls.  Tliey  will  not  be  able  to  use  high- 
energy  liquid  fuels.  They  will  not  be  able 
to  utilize  either  nuclear  or  electric  engine 
developments,  nor  will  they  take  advan- 
tage of  the  space  storable  fuels.  They  will 
net  be  able  to  put  into  operation  reu.sable 
booster  capsules  or  payloads. 

The.se  are  technical  programs,  and 
they  involve  tremendous  figures.  While 
they  may  seem  to  be  di-y  statistics,  never- 
theless they  represent  larsc  commitments 
for  the  future  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  U.S.  tax- 
payers. Therefore,  we  must  be  careful 
when  con.sidering  them. 

I  would  emphasize  research  and  de- 
velopment. I  would  keep  the  options 
open  for  the  use  of  new  components  in 
the  various  systems:  reusable  booster 
capsules  and  payloads.  higher  energy 
liquid  fuels,  nuclear  and  ion  propulsion. 
and  solar  power. 

We  must  strive  for  completely  auto- 
mated countdown  and  test  procedures 
Overlapping  programs  in  the  N.AS.^ 
peacetime  space  agency  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  must  be  eliminated. 

In  my  judgment,  the  manned  orbiting 
laboratory  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  manned  orbiting  work- 
shop of  NASA  should  be  combined.  It  if 
useless  waste  to  have  two  programs  of 
the  same  type  going  forward  at  the  same 
time. 

I  favor  the  conference  report,  and  I 
have  signed  it. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  Appropria- 
tioirs  Committee  sliould  look  more  care- 
fully into  the  programing  and  schedul- 
ing by  NASA. 

I.  as  well  as  three  of  the  professional 
staff  of  the  committee,  who  are  very 
prominent  people  and  very  competent  on 
our  committee  staff,  and  also  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Beeman.  a  recent  graduate  of  Yale. 
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on  my  staff,  have  found  after  extensive 
checking  that  NASA  scheduling  is  waste- 
ful at  this  particular  point  in  time. 

Let  me  give  one  example  and  then  I 
shall  be  through.  If  we  buy  six  Saturn 
V's  a  year  they  will  cost  $163  million 
apiece.  If  they  are  produced  at  a  rate  of 
four  a  year,  they  will  cost  $193  million 
apiece.  NASA  currently  plans  to  order 
in  certain  years,  only  two  of  these  Saturn 
V  boosters  per  year.  If  that  is  done,  they 
will  cost  $230  million  apiece  instead  of 
$163  million  If  made  at  the  rate  of  six 
in  a  particular  fiscal  year.  Producing 
these  boosters  at  the  lower  rate  of  two 
rather  than  the  higher  rate  of  six 
win  cause  the  waste  of  more  than  $400 
million,  if  NASA  is  permitted  to  continue 
with  their  proposed  scheduling. 

Somebody  on  this  floor,  a  good  friend 
of  mine,  asked,  "Why  let  Fulton  do  the 
scheduling  for  NASA?"  The  answer  to 
that  is  that  I  have  had  experience.  I  have 
been  on  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  since  its  start.  I  was  on  the 
Select  Committee  appointed  by  Speaker 
Sam  Rayburn  under  the  leadership  of 
the  present  Speaker,  Mr.  McCorm.^ck.  I 
have  worked  hard  on  these  programs. 
Likewise,  in  World  War  n,  I  was  one  of 
the  Navy  representatives  on  the  aircraft 
scheduling  unit  which  scheduled  planes 
for  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Force  then,  the 
U.S.  Navy  and  the  British.  So  I  have  had 
scheduling  experience  In  the  militaiT, 
which  I  believe  is  helpful  on  space 
booster  production. 

The  total  figure  in  the  conference  re- 
port is  higher  than  the  $4,790,000,000 
recommended  by  the  House.  The  S4.865,- 
751,000  recommended  in  the  conference 
report  is  the  best  compromise  that  could 
be  achieved.  Consequently,  I  have  signed 
the  report.  However,  further  cuts  could 
be  made.  I  will  speak  further  in  the 
record  as  to  which  specific  programs  can 
be  reduced  further,  without  impeding 
basic  research  in  the  national  space 
effort. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  seems  important  to  me  today  to  set 
the  record  straight  with  respect  to 
NASA's  management  of  its  Apollo  and 
Apollo  Applications  program.  Because  of 
NASA's  foresight  and  good  management, 
the  agency  has  looked  ahead  in  planning 
its  purchases  of  launch  vehicles  and 
spacecraft.  Tlie  flight  plan  being  used 
now  by  NASA  for  its  Apollo  lunar  mis- 
sions was  developed  in  1963.  Fortunately, 
these  space  planners  have  looked  ahead 
so  that  if.  in  fact,  complete  success  is 
obtained  on  the  remaining  Apollo  flights 
it  will  be  possible  to  divert  vehicles  that 
would  be  used  to  assure  a  lunar  landing 
to  a  program  aimed  at  ascertaining  the 
capability  of  man  to  survey  the  earth 
and  its  resources  and  to  expand  man's 
scientific  horizons  through  the  use  of 
orbital  telescopes.  Both  of  these  goals 
are  encompassed  in  the  Apollo  Applica- 
tions program  and  will  assure  early  pay- 
off on  the  large  investment  that  this 
country  has  made  in  the  Apollo  program. 

The  question  of  buying  vehicles  has 
been  repeatedly  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  on  the  floor  of  this 
House.  I  must  point  out  that  definite  pri- 
fnary  and  alternate  assignments  have 
been  made  for  all  uprated  Saturn  IB  and 
Saturn  V  vehicles.  By  utilizing  the  for- 
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ward  looking  concept  of  making  a  pri- 
mary assignment  to  the  Apollo  program 
and  an  alternate  assignment  to  Apollo 
Applications  if  early  successes  are 
achieved  in  the  Apollo  program,  NASA 
has  assured  the  most  economical  alloca- 
tion of  flight  hardware  that  can  be  made. 
These  vehicles  will  be  the  work  horses 
of  our  space  program  through  the  early 
1970 's.  Contrary  to  the  view  that  they 
would  be  obsolete  these  vehicles  pro- 
vide a  high  degree  of  flexibility  that  will 
allow  the  time  needed  for  development  of 
future  vehicles  that  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  next  decade  and  Into  the  more  dis- 
tant future  will  be  capable  of  performing 
the  tasks  that  we  may  choose  in  space. 

The  words  "surplus  boosters"  have  been 
used.  Fortunately,  the  foresight  of  NASA 
has  been  sufQcient  to  assure  efScient  and 
valuable  use  of  boosters  on  hand,  in  pro- 
duction, and  planned.  For  example,  the 
leadtime  necessary  for  some  components 
of  the  Saturn  I  and  V  vehicles  is  of  the 
order  of  36  months.  What  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  refers  to  as  the  pur- 
chase of  two  more  Saturn  V's  is  really 
the  foresight  to  purchase  those  long  lead- 
time  items  which  will  assure  proper 
scheduling  and  minimize  costs. 

The  Apollo  program  with  its  goal  of 
a  manned  lunar  landing  in  this  decade 
provides  a  focal  point  for  development 
and  extension  of  the  capabilities  needed 
for  assuring  the  Nation's  preeminence 
in  space.  The  Apollo  mission  requires  a 
versatile  spacecraft,  a  powerful  launch 
vehicle,  advanced  checkout  and  laimch 
operation  facilities,  and  a  worldwide 
tracking  and  mission  network.  Two  series 
of  flight  missions  to  establish  the  Apollo 
mission  capability  have  been  imple- 
mented. These  flight  missions  involve 
the  uprated  Saturn  I — including  the 
earlier  Saturn  I  vehicle — the  Saturn  V 
launch  vehicles  and  the  Command  Mod- 
ule, Service  Module,  and  Lunar  Module 
spacecraft. 

The  current  flight  test  plan  for  Sat- 
urn-Apollo, which  was  instituted  in  1963, 
specified  22  Saturn  I  launches — includ- 
ing uprated  Saturn  I  vehicles — to  piove 
out  the  spacecraft,  ground  environment, 
and  design  concepts.  This  same  plan 
called  for  15  Saturn  V  laimches  for  lunar 
vehicle  development,  extended  space- 
craft development,  lunar  operations 
simulation,  and  lunar  operations.  This 
plan  was  presented  to  Congress  by  the 
NASA  and  authorized  by  Congress, 

APOLLO-SATORN    I    MISSIONS 

The  first  Saturn  I  was  launched  on 
October  27,  1961.  A  total  of  13  launches 
have  been  made  completing  the  highly 
successful  first  phase  of  the  development 
of  the  Apollo  mission  capability.  The 
Apollo-Saturn  I  program  is  now  ready 
to  commence  maimed  flights  with  the 
uprated  Saturn  I.  The  major  accomplish- 
ments to  date  of  the  Apollo-Saturn  I 
missions  are: 

Proving  the  aerodynamics  of  Apollo 
spacecraft; 

First  extensive  use  of  multiengines  and 
liquid  hydrogen  in  the  upper  stages; 

Successful  clustering  of  several  large 
rocket  engines; 

Advancement  of  guidance  and  instru- 
mentation technology; 

Advancement  of  handling  and  storing 


technology  of  large  quantities  cf  cryo- 
genic fuel; 

Development  of  transportation  tech- 
niques for  large  rockets; 

Development  of  new  fabrication  tech- 
niques; 

Proof  of  ground  test  philosophy; 

The  space  vehicle  was  verified  for 
manned  flights; 

The  "All-up"  concept  was  proved; 

The  ground  operational  support  sys- 
tem was  exercised; 

The  semiautomatic  prelaunch  check- 
out concept  was  demonstrated ;  and 

Apollo-Saturn  V  elements  were  dem- 
onstrated— that  is.  Command  Module 
Subsystems.  Instrument  Unit  Operation, 
Service  Module  multiple  restarts,  and  the 
S-rVB  J-2  engine  restart  capability. 

These  unmanned  flights  were  of  major 
significance  because  the  Apollo /uprated 
Saturn  I  space  vehicle  represents  a  hard 
core  configuration  upon  which  much  of 
our  launch  vehicle  and  spacecraft  devel- 
opment and  operational  techniques  are 
based. 

The  remaining  nine  Apollo-uprated 
Saturn  I  missions  are  programed  for 
verification  of  the  development  of  the 
Lunar  Module,  manned  Command  and 
Service  Module  long  duration  operation 
and  finally,  manned  Command  and 
Service  Module — Limar  Module  opera- 
tions which  will  be  in  phase  with  the 
early  Lunar  mission  simulation  flights 
of  the  Apollo-Saturn  V. 

In  the  event  that  the  Saturn  V  launch 
vehicle  is  considered  man-rated  by  the 
time  of  the  Command  Module.  Service 
Module,  Lunar  Module  are  ready  for  the 
operations  phase,  it  is  planned  to  move 
the  mainline  Aix)llo  effort  directly  over 
from  the  uprated  Saturn  I  to  the  Saturn 
V.  This  would  have  the  benefit  of  devel- 
oping experience  with  the  total  flight 
system  designed  for  the  limar  landing  at 
the  earliest  time  possible.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  availability  of  the  Saturn  V 
is  delayed  for  any  reason,  these  Com- 
mand Service  Module-Lunar  Module  op- 
erations missions  will  be  carried  out  on 
dual  uprated  Saturn  I  flights,  with  one 
vehicle  placing  the  unmanned  Lunar 
Module  and  the  other  the  manned  Com- 
mand Service  Module  into  orbit. 

As  mentioned  before,  a  total  of  22 
Saturn  I  and  15  Saturn  V  launch  ve- 
hicles were  approved  for  the  current 
flight  test  plan.  This  same  plan  called 
for  a  total  of  36  spacecraft  '21  Com- 
mand and  Service  Modules  and  15  Lunar 
Modules).  The  missions  rem9in  fixed 
while  the  allocation  of  flight  hardware 
can  be  flexible.  Flight  hardware  used  in 
the  early  missions  must  be  as  nearly  like 
the  final  lunar  mission  configuration  as 
!X)ssible.  For  each  mnjor  phase  of  flight 
activity,  there  must  be  the  maximum 
flexibility  in  terms  of  flight  hardware 
availability  and  alternate  mission  modes 
in  order  to  comi'cnsate  for  difficulties 
and  to  capitalize  on  success, 

APOLLO-SATURN    V    MISSIONS 

In  parallel  with  the  Apollo-uprated 
Saturn  I,  the  Apcllo-Saturn  V  launch 
vehicle  is  being  developed.  This  launch 
vehicle  is  designed  for  the  lunar  mission. 
The  first  and  second  stages  of  the  vehicle 
are  as  yet  untested  in  flight.  The  third 
s»3ge  and  the  instrument  unit  for  the 
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Saturn  V  benefit  from  the  experience 
being  gained  in  the  Apollo-uprated 
Saturn  I  program  Fifteen  Saturn  V 
launch  vehicles  are  now  being  manu- 
factured, tested,  and  delivered. 

The  Apollo-Saturn  V  missions  are 
planned  in  four  phases: 

First.  Launch  vehicle  and  spacecraft 
development — unm  a  nned . 

Second.  Command  Service  module — 
Lunar  Module  operations — manned. 

Third.  Lunar  mission  simulation — 
manned. 

Fourth.  Lunar  mission — manned. 

The  Apollo-Saturn  V  program  is  laid 
out  on  the  basis  of  a  success  schedule. 
In  line  with  NASA  schedule  philosophy 
under  the  all-up  flight  concept,  sched- 
uling has  also  been  planned  to  capitalize 
on  early  success  Thus,  there  are  two 
routes  that  can  be  followed,  one  termed 
nominal  success  would  lead  to  lunar  mis- 
sion operations  beginning  on  about  the 
eighth  Saturn  V  vehicle,  the  other 
termed  early  success  would  lead  to  lunar 
mission  operations  beginning;  on  perhaps 
as  early  as  tiie  fifth  Saturn  V  vehicle 
The  nominal  succe.-^  schedule  plan  pro- 
vides for  at  least  fi-.e  Saturn  V  launches 
for  the  vehicle  development  before 
manned  operat:un5.  aie  attempted  The 
early  success  plan  assumes  that  tlie  first 
Saturn  V  launches  are  both  successful. 
In  either  case,  two  successive  successful 
unmanned  launch  vehicle  and  spacecraft 
development  missions  are  icqu.red  before 
operations  are  moved  to  the  manned 
phase. 

APOLLO  APPLICATIONS  MliSIoyS 

Again,  in  line  with  our  policy  of  capi- 
talizing on  success  and  plannine  to  uti- 
lize the  Apollo  capability  for  applications 
at  the  earliest  practicable  dale,  we  have 
proceeded  with  the  Apollo  Applications 
program  payloads  for  follow-on  to  the 
basic  Apollo  lunar  landin?  program 

If  the  next  two  flights  of  the  Apollo- 
uprated  Saturn  I  program  are  successful, 
the  remaining  seven  space  vehicles  will 
be  utilized  for: 

First.  Apollo  Applications  experiments 

Second.  A  dual  launch  for  Apollo  Ap- 
plications utilizing  a  Command  and 
Service  module  and  the  orbital  workshop 
for  up  to  28  days  operation  and  experi- 
ments. 

Third.  A  dual  AAP  laui-.ch  utili^ine  the 
Command  Service  module  and  the  or- 
bital workshop  for  up  to  56  days  opera- 
tion. The  orbital  workshop  will  be  reac- 
tivated and  the  Apollo  telescope  mount 
will  be  placed  in  operation.  Experiments 
will  be  performed. 

Fourth.  Apollo  Applications — reacti- 
vation of  the  orbital  workshop  and  Apollo 
telescope  mount 

Fifth.  Apollo  Applicatinn.s — reactiva- 
tion and  experiments 

All  of  the  Apollo-uprated  Saturn  I 
flights  are  limited  to  earth  orbital  opera- 
tions. 

Command  and  service  module — lunar 
module  operations,  lunar  mission  simu- 
lation and  the  lunar  mission  could  all 
be  accomplished  under  the  nominal  suc- 
cess schedule  such  that  the  first  Apollo 
applications  mission  using  the  Saturn  V 
laimch  vehicle  could  begin  with  the  10th 
Saturn  V. 

Thus,   six   Saturn   V   launch   vehicles 


could   be   available  for  Apollo  applica- 
tions operations  as  follows: 

First.  Lunar  mapping  and  survey,  ap- 
proximately 8-day  lunar  orbit 

Second.  Lunar  surface  exploration, 
approximatelv  3  days  on  the  surface. 

Third  Communications  and  tracking 
relay  experiments,  communications  and 
meteorology  experiments,  resupply  and 
reuso  of  the  orbital  workshop,  and  stel- 
lar aotronomi-. 

Fourth  Operate  lunar  shelter  with 
drill  and  hmar  surface  surve>-  module. 
Pertorm  lunar  survty  from  lunar  orbit, 
and  dehver  two  men  to  shelter  on  the 
lunar  surface  for  14  days  utilizing  follow- 
on  Saturn  V  iaurich  vehicles. 

In  conclusion,  the  Congress  should  re- 
mind it.self  that  NASA  is  followin.:  the 
flight  test  plan  for  Saturn-Apcdlo  whicii 
was  instituted  In  1963.  This  plan  specified 
22  Saturn  I  launches — Includiiii:  uprated 
Saturn  I  vehicles — to  prove  out  the  space- 
cralt.  uiound  environment,  and  ciesi-in 
concepts  This  same  plan  called  for  13 
Saturn  V  launches  for  lunar  vehicle  de- 
velopment, extended  spacecraft  develop- 
ment, lunar  operations  simulation,  and 
lunar  operations  In  addition,  the  plan 
allows  maximum  flexibility  in  terms  of 
fli.;ht  harware  availability  and  altLr- 
nate  mission  operations  in  order  to  com- 
pensate for  difficulties  and  to  capitalize 
on  success.  There  are  no  surplus  launch 
vehicles  or  spacecraft.  Before  we  commit 
a  manned  .=:vstem  to  a  lunar  mis-sion.  we 
must  reach  a  po.nt  m  hardware  develop- 
ment and  human  experience  that  pro- 
vides the  hit;hf  St  possible  confidence  level 
in  the  safety  and  success  of  that  attempt. 
The  1963  Saturn-Apollo  mission  plan  is 
designed  to  provide  the  confidence  and 
a.ssurance  of  the  safety  and  success  of 
the  lunar  mission.  This  plan  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  by  N.ASA  and  was 
authorized  by  Congress.  This  plan 
should  not  be  altered.  If  it  is  altered,  or 
if  launch  vehicles  or  spacecraft  were 
eliminated  we  would  jeopardize  the  suc- 
cess and  safety  of  the  lunar  mission  and 
Jeopardize  a  well  ordered  space  program 
for  the  future  benefit  of  our  country, 

Mr  RYAN  Mr  Speaker,  today  we  are 
asked  to  considei  the  conference  report 
which  accompanies  S  1296 — the  NASA 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1968.  The 
riouse  recommendation  which  went  to 
co.iference  was  $4,927.182,000 — $76,176,- 
000  above  the  Senate  recommendation  of 
S4  851,006,000.  The  total  conference  rec- 
iitiunendation  was  tor  $4.865,751,000 — 
$61,431,000  below  the  House  recom- 
mendation and  $14,745,000  above  the 
.Senate-approved  figure. 

It  was  wise  that  the  conference  deci- 
sion came  clo.ser  to  the  lower  recom- 
mended figure  In  my  own  opinion,  the 
total  authorization  could  have  been  lower 
than  the  Senate  figure  without  in  any 
way  harming  the  progress  and  future  of 
the  space  program  In  view  of  the  serious 
imbalance  in  our  national  priorities  and 
the  increa.sed  financial  hardship  facing 
so  many  .Americans  from  the  proposed 
10-percent  surcharge  on  income  taxes,  a 
greater  reduction  is  amply  justified.  Even 
the  remaining  $14  745  million  which  the 
conference  committee  had  the  option  to 
eliminate  would,  for  example,  nearly 
fund  for  1  year  the  rat-control  bill  which 


Uie  Congress  on  July  20,  in  its  airrent 
budgetary  zeal,  voted  down. 

Of  couise,  a  great  hue  and  cry  has  been 
raised  by  NASA  about  cutting  as  much  as 
the  conference  recommendation  of  $234,- 
249,000.  This  may  seem  a  considerable 
cut  when  seen  separately  and,  of  course, 
when  viewed  by  the  concerned  agency. 
But  in  reaLtty.  it  represents  a  cut  of  only 
4.5  percent  to  4.6  percent  from  NASAs 
actual  request — a  harsh  action  in  light  of 
NASA's  recent  historj',  but  an  accom- 
plisiunent  that  would  be  gladly  accepted 
by  almost  any  other  agency  of  the  U.S 
Government. 

However,  my  main  concern  Is  not  to 
take  issue  with  the  remaining  expendable 
S  14.745  million  in  itself.  In  fact,  I  think  it 
was  wl.se  that  $42  million  was  restored  in 
conference  for  the  Voyager  program.  I 
thhik  it  is  sound  at  this  time  in  our  space 
historj'  to  promote  the  importance  of  the 
unmanned  aspects  of  our  space  program. 
and  to  recommend  that  more  emphasis 
be  placed  on  instrumented  experiments 
m  space,  even  at  the  expen.se  if  necessarj', 
of  some  of  the  understandably  more 
glamorous,  but  often  less  scientifically 
rewarding  aspects,  of  our  manned  space 
program.  In  fact,  the  unan.-iwered  ques- 
tions concerning  manned  space  flight 
and  the  constant  danger  to  human  life 
suggest  that  further  unmanned  investi- 
gation could  serve  us  well  as  a  prelude  to 
more  ambitious  manned  space  efforts 
rather  than  as  postlude  to  still  .slightly 
hysterical  deadline  racing  which  may 
lead  to  new  disasters  and  further  nation- 
al trauma.  Promoting  unmanned  space 
flight  would  as  truly,  perhaps  in  the  long 
run  more  truly,  bring  us  to  a  real  and 
beneficial  leadership  in  space 

I  am  particularly  concerned,  as  I  have 
been  In  earlier  considerations  of  NASA's 
fiscal  year  1968  budget  request,  about  the 
Nerva  program.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary-  today  to  repeat  in  detail  the 
arguments  that  I  presented  when  we  de- 
bated the  authorization  bill.  In  capsule, 
in  the  la.st  year  or  two  NASA  initiated  a 
new  phase  of  the  nuclear  rocket  pro- 
gram by  converting  it  from  technology 
studies  for  nuclear  rocket  propulsion  to 
the  development  of  flight  hardware. 
This  was  done  on  NASA's  own  initiative 
without  consulting  Congress  about  the 
implied  followthrough  or  justification. 
.Justification  involves  two  things.  One  is 
an  actual  mission  requirement  or  use  to 
lustify  the  undertaking  Itself.  The  other 
is  a  consideration  of  the  implications  of 
that  potential  mission  requirement  in 
terms  of  its  value  or  interest  to  the 
American  public  and  its  long-range  cost. 
This  latter  consideration  Is  commonly 
known  as  "cost  benefit" — a  term  that  is 
becoming  increasingly  familiar  in  in- 
dustry and  certain  Government  agencies, 
and  one  with  which  Congress  might  well 
become  more  acutely  concerned  if  it 
wishes  to  cet  the  American  economy  in 
hand  without  sacrificing  tho.sc  programs 
which  are  indeed  of  great  benefit  and 
necessity  to  our  society. 

In  the  case  of  the  Nerva  program,  the 
primary  requirements  for  "cost  bene- 
fit" have  not  been  met.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  yet  no  admitted  mission 
requirement  for  this  development. 

It  is  argued  that  we  have  already  spent 
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nearly  S2  billion  on  the  requisite  tech- 
nology studies,  and  that  failure  to  pur- 
sue this  immediately  would  render  mean- 
ingless the  past  expense;  that  nuclear 
propulsion  is  a  thing  of  the  future  and 
that  we  must  have  it  if  it  is  to  be  had; 
that  the  Russians  may  do  it;  that  the 
C-?vernment-industrial  team  may  disin- 
tegrate if  we  do  not  do  it  right  away;  and 
that  eventually,  after  vast  expense  of 
development,  a  third  stage  use  of  nu- 
clear rocket  propulsion  may  decrease  the 
cost  of  various  missions.  This  latter  ar- 
gument is  not  yet  clearly  proven  by  ade- 
quate comparison  with  alternative 
methods  to  the  satisfaction  of  various 
experts,  but  it  is  averred  with  such  cer- 
tainty that  laymen  cannot  say  nay.  Nor 
does  it  speak  to  the  serious  dangers  that 
have  barred  consideration  of  nuclear 
propulsion  for  use  in  first  and  second 
stages  and  the  possible  existence  of  such 
dangers  in  the  third  stage.  We  are  simply 
confronted  with  the  assertion  of  the 
prime  importance  of  this  project. 

The  .second  consideration  relates  to 
the  national  interest — whether  this  pro- 
gram is  beneficial  or  important  enough 
to  justify  Its  development  and  cost.  The 
financial  implications  of  the  Nerva  nu- 
clear rocket  engine  development  pro- 
gram are  staggering.  The  obvious  re- 
quirement for  this  engine  is  a  manned 
Mars  mission  conservatively  estimated 
to  cost  upwards  of  S200  billion  in  the 
next  18  years.  Indeed,  although  this 
mission  is  not  officially  admitted — prob- 
ably because  a  nation  that  is  seriously 
questioning  the  cost  and  value  of  a 
manned  Moon  mission  might  well  b..  k 
at  such  an  unprecedented  expense — tne 
manned  Mars  mission  is  the  actual 
planned  use  for  the  Nerva  engine.  At 
the  same  time,  a  great  deal  of  NASA's 
public  relations  funds  goes  toward  try- 
ing to  implant  this  mission  into  the  na- 
tional consciousness  until  such  time  as 
it  will  be  taken  for  granted  and  addi- 
tional funds  authorized  without  ques- 
tion. 

Even  within  NASA,  opinion  is  not 
unanimous  as  to  the  value  of  pursuing 
the  Nerva  development  program  at  this 
time,  but  such  differences  are  sub- 
merged when  the  space  agency  comes 
to  Congress  with  its  request.  This  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  Congress  in  a 
vague  fear  of  "missing  something" 
should  authorize  a  commitment  of  vast 
public  funds  to  a  development  of  uncer- 
tain value  which  may  even  prove  obso- 
lete or  unnecessary  if  and  when  a  mis- 
sion such  as  a  manned  Mars  landing 
does  prove  to  be  in  the  national  inter- 
est. In  fact,  it  is  an  affront  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  who  are  confronted  with 
tax  increases,  with  a  reduction  of  pro- 
posed and  advertised  programs  such  as 
social  security  increases  and  medicaid 
benefits,  with  civil  disorder  on  an  unprec- 
edented scale  suggesting  that  unantlel- 
paied  resources,  both  spiritual  and  fi- 
nancial, are  going  to  have  to  be  devoted 
to  major  efforts  to  heal  the  wounds  and 
the  scars  of  the  cities.  When  some  $70 
billion  in  a  year  are  being  spent  on  de- 
fense— nearly  $30  billion  on  a  war  that 
remains  undeclared — it  is  an  affront  to 
commit  the  American  public,  unasked, 
to  a  program  to  spend  $200  billion  and 


more  for  the  debatable  pride  of  landing 
a  man  on  the  planet  Mars. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  benefits 
could  accrue  from  such  an  effort,  as 
would  accrue  from  all  major  efforts  that 
are  seriously  undertaken  and  zealously 
piusued.  But  it  is  becoming  clear  that  we 
cannot  fight  all  wars  on  all  fronts  and 
conquer  all  problems  at  the  same  time. 
We  cannot  reap  all  possible  benefits  at 
once.  Choices  must  be  made.  Approval  of 
the  nuclear  rocket  flight  hardware  pro- 
gram is,  in  fact,  a  choice  against  other 
programs  of  immediate  importance.  Will 
our  resources  also  support  the  necessary 
expenditure  to  combat  air  pollution 
which  is  one  of  our  most  serious  dangers? 
Will  our  cities  be  torn  apart  because 
there  are  people  whose  basic  human 
needs  are  still  unmet,  while  imprece- 
dented  sums  are  devoted  to  an  esoteric 
manned  deep-space  mission  which  per- 
haps will  have  even  less  of  the  highly 
touted  "technical  spinoff"  for  the  benefit 
of  the  more  fortunate  people  in  our 
country  than  other  space  missions? 

The  Senate,  to  be  sure,  authorized  the 
full  $74  million  request  for  the  Nerva 
engine  development  program,  despite  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  submitted  some 
time  after  the  regular  budget  request  by 
a  discreet  budget  amendment  designed  to 
support  quietly  the  costly  changeover 
from  technology  study  to  flight  hardware 
development.  But  the  House,  on  June 
28,  reduced  the  requested  amount  for 
nuclear  rockets  from  $74  million  to  $50 
million,  and  the  accompanying  request 
for  test  stands  at  the  Nuclear  Rocket 
Development  Station  in  Nevada  from 
$22.5  million  to  $16.5  million.  Although 
this  reduction  would  not  have  prevented 
the  new  stage  of  the  program  from  going 
forward,  it  was  at  least  a  brake  on  the 
pace  with  which  this  flight  hardware 
development  might  be  pursued — a  signal 
that  Congress  did  not  give  full  and  un- 
qualified support  to  this  request.  But  now 
the  conferees  have  agreed  to  restore  all 
but  $1  million  of  the  $74  million  re- 
quested for  Nerva  and,  as  the  Senate 
committee  had  recommended,  have 
agreed  to  supply  $19.5  million  of  the  re- 
quested $22.5  million  for  the  NRDS  test 
stands. 

Disregarding  the  mandate  of  the 
House,  the  conferees  increased  the 
Nerva  program  by  $23  million  and  ap- 
proved a  new  departure  which  has  been 
estimated  to  cost  $2  billion  by  1975.  It  is 
disappointing  that  the  conferees  did  not 
insist  upon  the  position  of  the  House.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  the  parliamentary 
situation  will  not  permit  a  motion  to  re- 
commit the  conference  report  with  in- 
structions to  insist  upon  the  position  of 
the  House. 

I  have  other  serious  reservations  about 
the  conference  report,  such  as  the  level 
of  funding  for  Apollo  applications  which 
involves  the  purchase  of  hardware  far  in 
excess  of  present  mission  requirements. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  listened  to  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Pulton]  on  this  subject.  He 
pointed  out  that  this  program  entails  $20 
billion  in  the  next  5  years  for  missions 
of  which  many  are  not  yet  defined. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  particularly  dis- 
tressed that  the  conferees  deleted  from 


the  bill,  as  reported  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  and 
approved  by  the  House,  a  provision  re- 
quiring that  the  Administrator  of  NASA 
keep  the  House  and  Senate  committees 
fully;  and  currently  informed  with  re- 
spect to  all  of  the  activities  of  NASA. 

The  conference  report  reasons  that  this 
requirement  is  implicit  in  section  303  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act 
of  1958  which  prohibits  the  withholding 
of  information  and  goes  on  to  say : 

The  committee  of  conference,  considering 
the  legislative  history  of  the  NASA  author- 
ization process,  agreed  that  in  practical  effect 
the  Administrator  of  NASA  henceforth  will 
regard  it  as  his  positive  duty  to  keep  the  com- 
mittees fully  and  currently  Informed,  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  intent  of  the  Congress. 

I  take  great  exception  to  this  reason- 
ing which  attempts  to  reverse  conven- 
tional wisdom  by  semantic  manipula- 
tion. 

First,  the  very  reason  that  the  House 
committee  felt  it  necessary  to  include 
this  provision  is  that  the  Administrator 
has  in  no  way  felt  bound  by  section  303 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Act  of  1958,  which  provides  that  nothing 
in  the  NASA  Act  "shall  authorize  the 
withholding  of  information  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator from  the  duly  authorized 
committees  of  the  Congress." 

Certainly  the  language  of  section  303 
does  not  impose  a  positive  duty  on  the 
Administrator  to  keep  Congress  fully 
and  currently  informed.  It  is  intended  to 
insure  the  right  of  Congress  to  know  and 
to  prohibit  the  withholding  of  informa- 
tion. However,  past  experience  with  the 
Administrator  shows  that  he  has  vio- 
lated that  provision.  During  the  Apollo 
hearings  he  refused  to  make  vital  infor- 
mation available  to  the  committee.  If  the 
Phillips  report  had  not  come  into  my 
possession,  NASA  would  still  be  denying 
its  existence. 

Generous  criticism  of  NASA  during 
the  Apollo  hearings  attests  to  the  fact 
that  the  Administrator  feels  he  can  dis- 
pense and  withhold  information  at  vill 
without  regard  to  the  needs  and  desires 
of  Congress  in  respect  to  its  serious  re- 
sponsibility for  overseeing  the  space 
agency.  The  additional  views  of  eight 
Members  in  the  House  committee  report 
on  authorizing  appropriations  for  NASA's 
fiscal  year  1968  budget  give  further  evi- 
dence of  the  dissatisfaction  that  exists 
in  this  area  of  our  dealings  with  NASA. 

Legislative  history  is  indeed  being 
made  by  the  action  of  the  conference 
committee  in  deleting  this  provision  from 
the  bill.  Regardless  of  the  concern  of  a 
great  many  members  of  both  House  and 
Senate  committees,  NASA  will  interpret 
this  deliberate  deletion  of  the  provision 
that  states  clearly  and  directly  that  the 
committees  should  be  kept  fully  and  cur- 
rently informed  about  NASA's  operations 
as  permission  to  continue  to  withhold 
full  and  current  reports.  A  clear  state- 
ment of  reasonable  and  necessary  pro- 
cedure is  being  removed  so  that  pressure 
for  adherence  to  this  stricture  may  be 
diminished. 

How  many  more  Phillips  reports  must 
we  uncover  in  order  to  prove  the  im- 
portance of  this  problem?  The  action  of 
the  conferees  in  retreating  on  this  neces- 
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sary  provision  will  only  serve  to  en- 
courage NASA's  predilection  for  secrecy 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  share  the  hope  and  the 
intention  of  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  we  will  have  a  vigorous  and 
successful  space  program  which  will  reap 
great  benefits  for  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion while  advancing  our  role  of  world 
leadership  In  the  realm  of  science  and 
technology.  But  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
believe  that  we  can  achieve  this  goal 
without  a  serious  attempt  to  uncover  the 
problems  and  difficulties  that  exist  in 
our  space  program  and  to  address  our 
best  energies  to  solving  them,  while  at 
the  same  time  learning  to  apply  intel- 
ligent, selective  reasoning  to  the  pro- 
grams that  we  fund  so  that  NASA's  skills 
and  abilities  may  be  well-channeled  and 
applied  to  programs  that  are  not  broader 
than  reality,  costlier  than  our  budget, 
and  so  beset  with  internal  problems  that 
they  threaten  the  success  of  our  best 
efforts. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Cahfomia.  The  gen- 
tleman does  not  yield. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  motion  to 
recommit  with  instructions  in  order  at 
this  point? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
such  a  motion  is  not  in  order  imder  the 
present  parliamentary  situation. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL    LEAVE     TO     EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days  In 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks in  connection  with  this  conference 
report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Rentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

There  was  no  objection 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  net  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  EMdently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(Roll  No   1991 

Abernethy  Colmpr  Ha-ina 

Ashley  Dent  Hansen.  Wash 

Blackburn  Derwiiiskl  Jonas 

Brademas  Duiskl  Ki.'-wan 

Burton.  Utah  Pnlton,  Tenn  Kyros 

Casey  GallftKher  Lariflnim 

CLarlt  Gurney  McEwen 


Mathla.^,  Md 

0!i»-n 

Utt 

Mrtl-sunai^a 

Pollock 

Williams,  Miss 

>4ayne 

R*8nlck 

Willis 

Mink 

Rooney,  N  Y 

Wilson. 

Monttjomery 

Shipley 

Charles  H 

Murphy,  N  Y 

Tlerna'n 

Wydler 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  394 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quoi-um. 

By  unaiiimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND  CRIMINAL 
JUS-nCE    ASSISTANCE    ACT   OP    1967 

Mr.  CELLER  Mr  -Spt'aker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  it.-elf  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  '  H.R  5037  >  to  assist  State 
and  local  governments  in  reducing  the 
incidence  of  crime,  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness, fairness,  and  coordination  of 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
systems  at  all  levels  of  goverrunent,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  5037.  with 
Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  August  3,  1967,  the  Clerk  had 
read  through  title  I  of  the  committee 
substitute,  ending  on  page  17,  line  18. 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed to  title  I? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr  Chainnan.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record. 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  remainder  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

TITLE    II CR.^NTS    FOR    LAW    ENFORCEMENT    .1ND 

CRIMINAL    JUSTICE    PVRPOSES 

Sec.  201.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
authorize  grants  to  States  and  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government  for  new  approaches  and 
Improvements  In  law  enforcement  and  crim- 
inal Justice.  The  purposes  for  which  grants 
may  be  made  may  Include  but  shall  not  be 
Umlted  to — 

(ti)  public  protection.  Including  the  devel- 
opment, demonstration,  evaluation,  and  Im- 
plementation of  methods,  devices,  and  equip- 
ment desli^ned  to  increase  safety  In  public 
and  private  places. 

(b»  equipment.  Including  the  develop- 
ment and  acquisition  of  equipment  designed 
to  Increase  the  effectiveness  and  Improve  the 
deployment  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
Justice  personnel. 

(c)  recruitment,  education,  and  training 
of  all  types  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
Justice  personnel 

(d)  management  and  organization,  includ- 
ing the  organization,  administration,  and 
cofirdlnatlon  of  law  enforcement  and  crimi- 
nal justice  agencies  and  functions 

(ei  operations  and  facilities  for  increasing 
the  capability  and  fairness  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  Justice,  Including  the 
processing,  disposition,  md  rehabilitation  of 
oCenders. 

(f)  community  relations,  including  public 


understanding  of  and  ccx)peratlon  with  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  agencies 

(gi  public  education  relating  to  crime 
prevention  and  encouraging  respect  for  law 
and  order,  Including  education  programf 
In  schools  and  community  agencies 

Sec.  202.  (a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2»,  a  grant  may  be  made  under 
section  201  only  If  the  Attorney  General  de- 
termines that  the  application  for  auch  grant 
contains  or  Is  supported  by  adequate  assur- 
ances that  Federal  funds  made  available 
under  the  application  will  be  so  used  as  to 
supplement,  and  to  the  extent  practical. 
Increase  the  amount  of  funds  that  the  api 
pUcant  (or  applicants  Jointly  In  the  case  of 
a  combination  of  States  or  units  of  general 
local  government)  would.  In  the  absence  cl 
such  Federal  funds,  make  available  for  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  purposes. 

( 2 )  If  the  expenditures  of  an  applicant  for 
a  grant  under  section  201  for  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  Justice  purposes  Include 
substantial  and  extraordinary  amounts  and 
the  Attorney  General  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  il)  of  this 
subsection  constitute  an  unreasonable  re- 
striction on  the  applicant's  eligibility  for  a 
grant  under  section  201,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  reduce  such  requirements  to  the 
extent  he  deems  appropriate. 

(bi  (1)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  sec- 
tion 201— 

(A)  before  January   1.  1968.  or 

(B)  for  construction  of  any  building  or 
any  other  physical  facility. 

(2)  The  amount  of  any  grant  made  under 
section  201  may  not  exceed  60  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  the  project  specified  in  the 
application  for  such  grant.  No  prant  made 
under  section  201  may  be  expended  for  the 
compensation  of  personnel,  except  that  this 
llmitinion  shall  not  apply  to — 

I A I  the  compen.satlon  of  personnel  for 
time  engaged  In  conducting  or  undergoing 
training  programs,  and 

I  B)  specialized  personnel  performing  Inno- 
vative functions. 

Sec.  203.  la)  The  Attorney  General  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  States,  units  of 
general  local  government,  or  combinations  of 
such  States  or  units  for  the  construction  cf 
buildings  or  other  physical  facilities  which 
fulfill  a  slg.iificant.  Innovative  function  The 
amount  of  any  such  grant  shall  not  exceed 
50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  construc- 
tion 

(2)  An  applicant  shall  be  eligible  for  a 
grant  under  this  .section  only  If  such  appli- 
cant would  also  be  eligible  for  a  grant  under 
section  202. 

Sec  204  (a)  The  Attorney  General  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  an  applicint 
under  this  title  only  If  such  applicant  h.is  en 
tile  with  the  .Attorney  General  a  current  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  plan  which 
conforms  with  the  purpose  and  rcqa:rerr.e.';ts 
of  this  .\ct   Each  su-'h  plan  shal!^ 

ill  unless  it  Is  not  practicable  to  do  so. 
encompass  a  State,  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment, or  combination  of  such  States  cr 
units: 

(2)  incorporate  Innovations,  adv.uiced 
techniques,  and  Improved  uses  of  proven 
techniques,  and  cont.iin  a  comprehensive 
outline  of  priorities  for  the  improvemer.*  and 
coordination  of  all  aspects  of  law  e:  :orce- 
ment  and  criminal  Justice  dealt  with  ni  the 
plan.  Including  descriptions  of  (A)  general 
needs  and  problems,  iBi  existing  systems. 
(Cl  available  resources:  iDi  purposes  lor 
which  Federal  funds  are  sought  iwlth  spe- 
cific reference  to  their  sequence,  ti.Tiini.  and 
costs  I ;  lEi  systems  and  adinlnistratr  e  ma- 
chinery for  Implementing  the  plan:  (Fi  the 
direction,  .^cope.  and  types  of  improvements 
to  be  made  in  the  future;  and  (G)  to  the 
extent  appropriate,  the  relatloi.ship  of  the 
plan  to  other  relevant  Stale  or  local  l.i*  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  plai.-  and 
systems 
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(bi  I-"  :rr.plenientlnp  this  section,  the  -At- 
tornev  General  shall — 

ill  encourage  State  and  local  initiative  In 
developing  comprehensive  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  Justice  plans: 

i2i  encourage  plans  which  encompass  the 
entire  metropolitan  area,  if  any,  of  which 
t!'.e  applicant  is  a  part: 

(3i  encourage  plans  which  are  related  to 
and  cocrdlmte  with  other  relevant  State  or 
local  '.aw  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice 
plans  ar.d  system^: 

i4i  encourage  plans  which  deal  with  the 
problems  and  provide  for  the  improvement 
o:  a'.;  '■■•'•'■'  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice 
igenc.et  .n  the  area  encompassed  by  the 
olans 

10)  eii.L  ar.'.ge  plans  which  provide  for 
research  an  J  development; 

(6)  encourage  plans  which  provide  for  an 
appropriate  balance  between  fund  allocations 
for  the  several  parts  of  the  law  enforcement 
ii-.d  cr.mii.al  Justice  systems  covered  by  the 
plans. 

,7i  encourage  plans  which  demonstrate 
the  wilangness  of  the  applicant  to  assume 
the  costs  o*  Improvements  funded  under 
this  title  alter  a  reasonable  period  of  Federal 
.ijiistance;  and 

(8 1  encourage  plans  which  explore  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  alternative  courses  of 
action  and  promote  efficiency  and  economy 
in  management  and  operations. 

TriLE  rn — research,  demonstration,  and 

SPECIAL  PROJECT  GRANTS 

Sec  301.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
e.icour6ge  research,  development,  and  train- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  improving  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  and  develop- 
ing ne'A'  methods  for  the  prevention  and  re- 
duction (f  crime  and  increasing  respect  for 
Ip.w  and  order. 

Sec  302.  The  .Attorney  Genera!  is  authcr- 
•zed  to  mr.ke  grants  to,  or  enter  into  con- 
tracts w;th.  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  other  public  agencies  or  private 
organizations  to  conduct  research,  demon- 
strations, or  special  projects  pertaining  to 
the  purposes  described  in  this  Act  and  which 
wil!  be  of  regional  or  national  importance  or 
Will  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
achieving  of  tiiose  purposes. 

Sec  303  The  Attorney  General  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  other  public  agencies  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations  to  establish  na- 
t;cna;  cr  regional  institutes  for  research,  edu- 
cation, and  training  pertinent  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

Sec.  304.  .A  Federal  grant  authorized  un- 
der section  302  or  303  may  be  up  to  100  per 
centum  of  the  total  cost  of  each  project  or 
instituf  :or  which  such  grant  is  made.  The 
.Attorney  General  shall  require,  whenever 
feasible,  as  a  condition  of  approval  of  a 
?rant  under  this  title,  that  the  recipient 
contribute  money,  facilities,  or  services  to 
cjrry  out  the  purpose  for  which  the  grant 
13  sought. 

Sec  305.  The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Act  of  1965  1 79  Stat.  828)  is  repealed  and 
superseded  by  this  title;  Provided,  however, 
Tnat— 

(.11  the  -Attorney  General  may  award  new 
grants,  enter  Into  new  contracts,  or  obli- 
gate funds  for  the  continuation  of  projects 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  of  1965. 
based  up>on  applications  received  under  that 
Act  pricr  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act; 

ibi  the  .Attorney  General  Is  authorized  to 
obligate  funds  for  the  continuation  of  proj- 
ects approved  under  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Act  of  1965  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  to  the  extent  that  such 
approv;.;  provided  for  continuation;   and 

(Cl  any  awarding  of  grants,  entering  into 
contracts,  or  obligation  of  funds  under  sub- 
section (ai  or  (b)  of  this  section  and  all 
activities   necessary   or   appropriate   for   the 
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review.  Inspection,  audit,  final  disposition, 
and  dissemination  of  project  accomplish- 
ments with  respect  to  projects  which  are 
approved  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Aaslstance  Act  of 
1965  and  which  continue  In  operation  be- 
yond the  eflectlve  date  of  thU  Act  may  be 
carried  on  with  funds  appropriated  under 
this  Act. 

XrrLE    IV ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  401.  (a)  There  shall  be  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  a  Director  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Jtistice  Assistance  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
whose  function  shall  be  to  assist  the  Attor- 
ney General  In  the  performance  of  his  duties 
under  this  Act. 

(b)  Section  5315  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  the  addition  of 
the  following  at  the  end  thereof; 

••(78)  Director  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  Assistance." 

Sec.  402.  The  Attorney  General  Is  author- 
ized to  appoint  such  technical  or  other 
advisory  committees  to  advUe  him  in  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  this  Act 
as  he  deems  necessary.  Members  of  such 
committees  not  otherwise  in  the  employ  of 
the  United  States,  while  attending  meet- 
ings of  the  committees,  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Attorney  General,  but  not  exceeding 
SlOO  per  diem,  and  while  away  from  home 
or  regular  place  of  business  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703(b)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  In  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed intermittently. 

Sec.  403.  (a)  To  insure  that  all  FedJral 
assistance  to  State  and  local  programs  for 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  is  car- 
ried out  In  a  coordinated  manner,  the  At- 
torney General  Is  authorized  to  request  any 
Federal  department  or  agency  to  supply  such 
statistics,  data,  program  reports,  and  other 
materials  as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
his  functions  under  this  Act.  Each  such  de- 
partment or  agency  Is  authca-lzed  to  coop- 
erate with  the  Attorney  General  and,  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law,  to  furnish  such 
materials  to  the  Attorney  General.  Any  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  engaged  in  ad- 
ministering programs  related  to  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  Justice  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  consult  with  and 
seek  advice  from  the  Attorney  General  to 
Insure  fully  coordinated  efforts. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  under  title  I  and  title  II  of  this 
Act  to  a  unit  of  general  local  government  or 
combination  of  such   units  only  if — 

( 1 )  The  applicant  certifies  that  it  has 
submitted  a  copy  of  Its  application  to  the 
chief  executive  of  the  State  In  which  such 
unit  or  combination  of  such  units  is  lo- 
cated; and 

(2)  such  chief  executive  shall  be  given 
not  more  than  sixty  days  from  the  date  of 
receipt  of  the  application  to  submit  to  the 
Attorney  General  in  writing  his  evaluation 
of  the  project  set  forth  In  the  application. 
Such  evaluation  shall  Include  comments  on 
the  relationship  of  the  application  to  other 
applications  then  pending,  and  to  existing  or 
proposed  plans  In  the  State  for  the  devel- 
opment of  new  approaches  to  and  improve- 
ments In  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Jus- 
tice. If  an  application  Is  submitted  by  a  com- 
bination of  uiUts  of  general  local  govern- 
ment which  Is  located  In  more  than  one 
State,  such  application  must  be  submitted 
to  the  chief  executive  of  each  State  In  which 
the  combination  of  such  units  Is   located. 

Sec.  404.  The  Attorney  General  may  ar- 
range with  and  reimburse  the  heads  of  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  for  the 
performance  of  any  of  his  functions  under 
this  Act,   and.  as  necessary  or  appropriate. 


delegate  any  of  his  powers  under  this  Act 
other  than  his  power  to  make  and  adopt 
regulations  to  implement  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  and  authorize  the  redelegation  of 
such  powers. 

Sec.  405.  The  Attorney  General  Is  au- 
thorized— 

(a)  to  conduct  research  and  evaluation 
studies  with  respect  to  matters  related  to 
this  Act;  and 

(b)  to  collect,  evaluate,  publish,  and  dis- 
seminate statistics  and  other  Information  on 
the  condition  and  progress  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  Justice  in  the  several 
States. 

Sec  406.  Payments  under  this  Act,  may  be 
made  in  installments,  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Attorney  General. 

Sec.  407.  (ai  Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing  to  a  grantee  under  ihiis  Act,  finds 
that,  with  respect  to  any  payments  made 
under  this  A^t.  there  is  a  substanti.^l  failvire 
to  comply  with — 

(1)  the  pro. isions  of  this  Act; 

(2)  regulations  proniulg.ated  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  under  tliis  Act:  or 

(3)  the  law  enforcemani  and  criminal 
Justice  plan  submitted  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  .'Vet;  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Shall  notify  tucia  grantee  that  further 
payments  shall  not  be  made  (or  in  hif  dis- 
cretion that  further  payments  shall  not  be 
made  for  activities  in  which  there  is  such 
failure) ,  until  there  is  no  longer  such  failure. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  action  taken  by  the  At- 
torney General  under  subsection  (a)  termi- 
nating or  refusing  to  continue  financial  ."£- 
sistance  to  a  grantee,  such  grantee  may  ob- 
tain Judicial  review  of  such  action  in  accord- 
ance with  chapter  7,  Judicial  Review,  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  408.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over  any  police  force 
Or  other  agency  of  any  State  or  local  law  en- 
forcement and   criminal  Justice  system. 

Sec.  409.  Unless  otherwise  specified  in  this 
Act,  the  Attorney  General  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  thi.';  Act  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  the  four 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Sec.  410.  Not  more  than  15  per  centum  of 
the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated  for  any 
fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  Shall  be  used  within   any  one  State. 

Sec.  411.  The  Attorney  General,  after  ap- 
propriate consultation  with  representatives 
of  State  and  local  governments,  is  authorized 
to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  implement  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
including  regulations  which — 

(a)  provide  that  a  grantee  will  from  time 
to  time,  but  not  less  often  than  annually, 
submit  a  report  evaluating  accomplishments 
and  cost-effectiveness  of  activities  funded 
under  this  Act; 

(b)  provide  for  fiscal  control,  sound  ac- 
counting procedures,  and  per.odic  reports  to 
the  Attorney  General  regarding  the  appli- 
cation of  funds  paid  under  this  Act;  and 

(c)  establish  criteria  to  achieve  an  equi- 
table distribution  among  the  States  of  assist- 
ance under  this  Act. 

The  Attorney  General  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions under  this  section  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  for  notice  and  hearing 
which  are  prescribed  In  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  section  553  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

Sec.  412.  Except  as  provided  In  section  204, 
the  Attorney  General  may  disapprove  an  ap- 
plication for  a  grant  for  which  funds  are 
available  under  title  I,  n.  or  HI  of  this  Act 
only  If  he  determines  that  the  program  or 
project  for  which  a  grant  Is  sought  will  not 
fulfill  the  alms  of  this  Act  or  that  such  aims 
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will  not  be  fulfilled  In  an  economical  and 
efficient  manner. 

Sec.  413.  On  or  before  August  31.  1968.  and 
each  year  thereafter,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress on  actlvltlea  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  thja  Act  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

Each  such  report  shall  include  a  full  de- 
scription of  any  data  storage  and  retrieval 
system  or  systems  employed  /or  the  storage 
of  criminal  Intelligence  data  oy  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  or  any  agency,  bureau,  cr 
division  thereof,  and  by  any  recipient  of 
funds  under  this  Act  who  uses  such  funds, 
or  any  part  thereof,  for  the  acquisition,  de- 
velopment, operation,  or  improvement  of 
any  such  system  or  systems.  Bach  such  report 
shall  describe  fully  the  scope  and  uses  of 
such  data,  the  methods  of  disseminating 
such  data,  a  list  of  all  having  any  access  to 
such  data,  safeguards  employed  to  protect 
Individual  privacy,  and  future  plans  and  uses 
to  be  made  of  the  system  or  systems. 

Sec.  414.  Por  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act.  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  siun  of  950.000.000  for  the  Ss- 
cal  year  ending  June  30.  1968:  Provided, 
however.  That,  of  this  amount,  the  sum  of 
S22.500.000  shall  be  for  the  purposes  of  title 
I,  the  sum  of  99.000.000  for  the  purposes  of 
title  n.  the  sum  of  913.500.000  for  the  pur- 
poses of  title  m.  and  the  balance  may  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  title  I,  title  II,  or 
title  m  aa  the  Attorney  General  may  deter- 
mine. Por  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969.  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  years,  only 
such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Con- 
gress hereafter  may  authorize  by  law. 

TTTLX  V DETINrnONS 

Sec.  501.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  "Law  enforcement  and  criminal  Jus- 
tice" means  all  activities  pertaining  to  crime 
prevention  or  the  enforcement  and  admin- 
istration of  the  criminal  law.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  activities  Involving  police, 
prosecution  of  criminal  cases,  courts,  proba- 
tion, corrections,  and  parole. 

(b)  "State"  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Ouam.  the  Canal  Zone.  American  Sa- 
moa, and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

(c)  "trnlt  of  general  local  government" 
means  any  city,  county,  township,  town, 
borough,  parish,  village  or  other  general  pur- 
pose political  subdivision  of  a  State. 

(d)  "Combination"  aa  applied  to  States  or 
units  of  general  local  government  means 
any  grouping  or  joining  together  of  such 
States  or  units.  Including  a  grouping  or  join- 
ing together  for  purposes  only  of  preparing, 
developing,  and  implementing  a  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  plan 

lei  "Metropolitan  area"  means  a  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  lu-ea  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  subject, 
however,  to  such  modifications  and  exten- 
sions as  the  Attorney  General  may  determine 
to  be  appropriate 

(f)  "Public  agency"  means  any  State,  unit 
of  general  local  government,  combination  of 
such  States  or  units,  or  any  agency  or  In- 
strumentality of  any  of  the  foregoing. 

(g)  "Constitution"  means  tlie  erection. 
acquisition,  expansion,  or  repair  (but  not 
Including  minor  remodelin,?  or  minor  re- 
pairs) of  new  or  existing  buildings  or  other 
physical  facilities,  ard  the  acquisition  or  In- 
stallation  of   Initial    equipment    therefor 

(h)  "Innovative  function"  means  a  func- 
tion which  win  serve  a  new  or  Improved  pur- 
pose within  the  particular  l.iw  enforcement 
and  criminal  Justice  system  into  which  it  Is 
Introduced 

coMMrrrKK  amcndmcnt  oFFtaEu  by  mr.  ceulcs 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer  a 
committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  committee  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 


Committee  .Amendment  Offered  by  Mr 
Celler  On  page  20.  line  15.  strike  "12)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "ibj" 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  merely  to  correct  a  typo- 
graphical error  and  needs  no  debate  or 
elaboration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMEND.MENT3    OFFERED    BY    MR      CEIXER 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  be- 
half of  Mr.  HtJNGATE.  who  wotild  have  of- 
fered these  amendments.  I  offer  amend- 
ments to  title  I  and  to  title  n. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  ofTered  by  Mr  Celler  On 
page  17  strike  the  second  .sentence  In  sec- 
tion 101.  and  insert  m  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  encourage 
States  and  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment to  prepare  and  adopt  comprehensive 
plans,  which  were  appropriate  or  feasible 
shall  Include  plans  for  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  riots,  based  on  their  evaluation  of 
State  and  local  problems  of  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  Justice." 

On  page  18,  after  line  2,  amend  section  201 
by  Inserting  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(a)    prevention  nnd  control  of  riots." 

And  redesignate  appropriately  the  remain- 
ing sections. 

Mr.  CELLER  Mr.  Chalnnan,  while  in 
the  opinion  of  the  gentleman  speaking, 
the  previous  bill  as  drafted  would  em- 
brace riot  control  techniques,  it  was 
thought  best  to  include  the  matter  of  riot 
control  and  specifically  spell  it  out  both 
m  title  I  with  reference  to  planning 
grants  and  title  11  with  reference  to 
action  giants. 

The  particular  wording  of  the  draft 
has  been  the  result  of  a  conference  be- 
tween myself  and  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  iMr.  HungateI,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  iMr.  MacGregorL 
I  understand  it  has  the  approval  of  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota IMr.  MacGregorI. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  wU] 
the  distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr  MacGREGOR.  In  the  interest  of 
accuracy.  I  am  sure  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  will  agree  with  me  that  I  did 
not  attend  any  conference  with  the 
chairman  and  with  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  iMr.  HungaieI.  In  response  to 
a  telephone  call  from  the  chaii-man  to  me 
yesterday  afternoon  I  did  go  to  the 
chairman's  office.  The  two  of  us  did  sit 
down  with  the  staff  counsel  for  the  com- 
mittee and  discuss  language  which  tiie 
chairman  is  now  offering.  I  made  one 
suggestion  or  two  with  respect  to  the 
language,  and  the  gracious  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  accepted  my 
suggestions. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. I  am  sorry  that  because  of  a  lapse 
of  memory  I  did  not  state  the  situation 
correctly. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 


Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  am  pleased  to  say 
I  agree  with  the  amendment  and  hope  it 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER  I,  too,  obviously  am 
glad  to  see  this  antiriot  amendment 
added  to  the  legislation.  I  should  like  to 
ask  a  couple  of  questions  for  legislative 
history  and  for  the  Record,  as  to  what 
exactly  the  amendment  intends. 

Obviously.  I  wholeheartedly  support 
the  objectives  under  title  I  and  title  11  of 
including  antiriot  prevention  and  con- 
trol in  this  anticrime  bill.  Obviously  we 
cannot  have  safe  streets,  so  called,  un- 
less the  streets  are  safe  from  riots  as 
well  as  from  other  crimes. 

However,  in  the  wording  of  the  amend- 
ment there  is  a  clause  added  to  section 
101  which  says,  "where  appropriate  and 
feasible"  this  shall  include  plans  for  pre- 
vention and  control  of  riots.  Could  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee indicate  who  is  to  make  that  deter- 
mination? Will  that  be  the  local  au- 
thorities or  the  Attorney  General? 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  local  agency  would 
make  that  determination.  That  language 
is  the  language,  I  believe  I  am  correct  in 
saying — and  I  will  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota— of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  I  believe  that  was  his  phrase- 
ology. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  phrase 
"where  appropriate  or  feasible"  includes 
one  or  two  words  I  suggested,  and  some 
words  suggested  by  staff  counsel. 

The  question  raised  in  the  chairman's 
office  yesterday  afternoon  was  whether 
or  not  the  rural  areas  would  feel  that 
they  were  precluded  from  participation 
in  this  program,  since  an  urban  riot 
problem  would  not  be  appropriate  or 
feasible  to  any  plan  or  program  they 
might  have  to  improve  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice,  so  a  discussion  was 
held   on    that   particular   subject. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  Is  quite 
properly  callincr  attention  to  another  is- 
sue: that  is,  who  shall  determine  wheth- 
er it  is  appropriate  or  feasible?  "We  did 
not  discuss  that  question,  I  may  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  when  I 
talked  with  the  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary- Committee  yesterday.  We  merely 
addre.=;.sed  ourselves  to  the  question  of 
wiieLher  or  not  a  rural  area  would  be 
precluded.  In  order  to  assure  the  rural 
area  would  be  precluded.  In  order  to 
."..ssure  the  rural  areas  that  they  wo'ild 
not  be  piecluded.  this  language  "where 
appropriate  or  feasible"  was  adopted  at 
the  joint  Lugge.^ition  of  the  ."^taff  and  my- 
.'.elf. 

Mr.  CELLER.  My  answer  to  the  cen- 
tleman  is  that  the  amendment  provides 
the  following  words: 

Based  on  their  evaluation  of  State  and 
local  problems  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice. 

The  local  enforcement  agencies  deter- 
mine the  appropriateness. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  was  the  second 
question  I  was  going  to  a-sk.  I  am  glad 
to  have  that  in  the  Record.  The  word 
"their"  in  "based  on  their  evaluation  of 
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state  and  local  problems  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice"  relates  to  the 
local  law  enforcement  authorities  cr  the 
State  authorities? 

Mr.  CELLEIR.  The  local  law  enforce- 
nent  agencies. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
for  the  purpose  of  asking  an  additional 
question. 

On  the  amendment  to  title  n — and  I 
understand  that  both  of  these  amend- 
ments are  being  offered  en  bloc  to  titles 
land  n.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  You  are  adding  a  sub- 
section I  a)  which  includes  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  riots  and  that  relates 
to  a  plan  of  law  enforcement  and  crimi- 
nal justice  under  the  title  II  grants  as 
compared  to  the  planning  grants  under 
title  I.  This  would  clearly  bring  in  the 
prevention  and  control  of  riots  in  the 
grants  under  title  11.  Is  that  correet? 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Why  was  not  detection 
of  riots  covered  in  as  well  as  prevention 
and  control?  Why  not  include  detection? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Would  not  the  word 
•prevention"  more  or  less  involve  and 
include  the  word  "detection"? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  In  my  opinion,  it  would 
not.  That  is  why  I  was  asking  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  CELLER.  This  colloquy  we  are  now 
having  would  be  an  admonishment  to 
those  who  would  enforce  the  act  that 
■detection"  would  be  embraced. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  I  appreciate  that  ob- 
servation. However,  we  had  a  recent  ex- 
perience on  the  antiriot  legislation  the 
other  day  in  which  the  MacGregor 
amendment  was  passed.  Which  might  in- 
dicate such  legislative  records  of  intent 
are  ignored.  The  express  and  clear  intent 
and  purpose  of  that  amendment  in  the 
antiriot  bill,  which  was  passed  a  few 
weeks  ago  by  this  House  347  to  70,  was 
to  the  effect  of  redefining  "interstate 
commerce,"  to  conform  it  to  the  title  18 
definition  which  would  make  it  a  crime 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  to  incite 
a  riot.  This  was  for  the  express  purpose 
of  making  certam  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  be  included  and  inter- 
state activity  as  such  between  the  District 
and  other  States  was  not  necessary  but 
the  prohibited  acts  within  the  District  is 
sufficient. 

Those  who  incite  a  riot  in  the  District 
or  who  aid  and  abet  others  in  inciting  a 
riot  in  the  District  or  in  committing  an 
act  of  violence  relating  to  a  riot  within 
the  District  would  be  committing  a  Fed- 
eral crime  within  the  District  under  the 
Cramer  antiriot  bill.  iH.R.  42».  I  had 
hoped  that  the  Attorney  General  had 
read  that  debate  and  the  purposes  of 
that  amendment  and  if  he  had.  he  would 
have  understood  that  the  antiriot  bill  in- 
cluded the  District  of  Columbia,  but  I 
understand  yesterday  after  we  had  these 
problems  here  relating  to  an  invasion  of 
our  Nation's  Capitol,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral came  up  with  a  message  asking  for 
a  specific  antiriot  incitement  statute  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  So,  if  it  were 
not  for  my  experience.  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  I  would  be  willing 


to  stand  on  what  the  record  shows,  but 
this  is  clearly  evidence  that  the  people 
who  have  the  job  of  enforcing  these 
things  do  not  adequately  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  record. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
for  this  colloquy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OITXBBD    BT    MB.    CAHIIX 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cahill:  Begin- 
ning on  page  17,  strike  out  lines  5  and  all 
that  follows  down  through  and  Including 
line  22  on  page  22,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"TITLE  I — PLANNING    GSANTS 

Sec.  101.  The  Attorney  General  shall  make 
grants  to  the  States  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  State  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  plarmlng  agencies  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  "State  planning  agen- 
cies") for  the  preparation,  development,  and 
revision  of  the  State  plans  required  under 
section  208  of  this  Act.  States  may  make  ap- 
plication to  the  Attorney  General  for  such 
grants  within  three  months  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  102.  (a)  A  grant  made  under  this  title 
to  a  State  shall  be  utilized  by  the  State  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  State  planning 
agency.  Such  agency  shall  be  created  by  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  chief  executive  of 
the  State.  The  State  planning  agency  shall 
be  representative  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  agencies  of  the  State  and  of 
the  units  of  general  local  government  in  the 
State. 

"  1  b)  The  State  planning  agency  shall — 

"(1)  develop,  in  accordance  with  title  11, 
a  comprehensive  statewide  plan  to  carry  out 
new  and  innovative  approaches  for  the  im- 
provement of  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  throughout  the  State; 

"(2)  define,  develop,  and  correlate  pro- 
grams and  projects  for  the  State  and  the 
units  of  general  local  government  in  the 
State  or  combinations  of  States  or  units  for 
improvement  in  law  enforcement  and  crimi- 
nal justice;  and 

"(3)  establish  priorities  for  the  improve- 
ment in  law  enforcement  and  criminal  jus- 
tice throughout  the  State. 

"(c)  The  State  planning  agency  may  make 
grants  to  units  of  general  local  government, 
and  combinations  of  such  units,  to  enable 
them  to  participate  in  formulation  of  com- 
prehensive State  plans. 

"Sec.  103.  A  Federal  grant  authorized  under 
this  title  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of 
the  expenses  of  the  establishment,  and  opera- 
tion of  the  State  planning  agency,  including 
the  preparation,  development,  and  revision 
of  the  plans  required  by  title  II.  'Where  Fed- 
eral grants  under  this  title  are  made  directly 
to  units  of  general  local  government  as  au- 
thorized by  section  205,  the  grant  shall  not 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  expenses  of  local 
planning,  including  the  preparation,  devel- 
opment, and  revision  of  plans  required  by 
title  n. 

"Sec.  104.  Funds  appropriated  to  make 
grants  under  this  title  for  a  fiscal  year  shall 
be  allocated  by  the  Attorney  General  among 
the  States  for  use  therein  by  the  State  plan- 
ning agency  or  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment, as  the  case  may  be.  In  allocating  funds 
under  this  section  the  Attorney  General  shall 
reserve  such  amount,  but  not  in  excess  of  3 
per  centum  of  the  amount  being  allocated, 
as  he  may  determine  and  shall  allocate  such 
amount  among  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,   the   Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  the  Canal 


Zone,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  according  to  their 
respective  needs.  The  Attorney  General  shall 
allocate  $100,000  to  each  of  the  fifty  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  he  shall 
then  allocate  the  remainder  of  such  funds 
available  among  the  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  according  to  their  relative  pop- 
ulations. 

"Title  II — Geants  for  Law  Enforcement 
AND  Criminal  Justice  Purposes 

"Sec  201.  (a)  Tne  Attorney  General  shall 
make  grants  to  the  States  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  approaches  to,  and  Improve- 
ments in,  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  by  the  States,  units  of  general  local 
government,  and  combinations  of  such 
States  or  units.  The  purposes  for  which 
grants  may  be  made  include: 

"(ll  public  protection.  Including  the  de- 
velopment, demonstration,  and  evaluation  of 
methods,  devices,  equipment,  and  designs  to 
increase  safety  from  crime  in  streets,  homes, 
and  other  public  and  private  places; 

"(2)  equipment,  including  the  develop- 
ment and  acquisition  of  equipment  designed 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  and  improve  the 
deployment  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  personnel; 

"(3)  the  recruitment,  education,  and 
training  of  all  types  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  personnel: 

"(4)  management  and  organization.  In- 
cluding the  organization,  administration,  and 
coordination  of  law  enforcement  and  crimi- 
nal justice  agencies  and  functions; 

"(b)  operations  and  facilities  for  increas- 
ing the  capability  and  fairness  of  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice,  including 
the  processing,  disposition,  and  rehabilitation 
of  offenders; 

"1 6 1  community  relations,  including  pub- 
lic understanding  of  and  cooperation  with 
law  eniorcement  and  criminal  justice  agen- 
cies; 

"(7)  public  education  relating  to  crime 
prevention,  including  education  programs  in 
schools  and  community  agencies:  and 

"(8)  construction  of  buildings  or  other 
physical  facilities  which  fulfill  a  significant 
innovative  function. 

"(bl  The  amount  of  any  Federal  grant 
made  under  this  title  may  be  up  to  60  per- 
centum  of  the  cost  of  the  program  or  project 
specified  in  the  application  for  such  grant. 
No  Federal  grant  made  under  this  title  for 
the  purpose  of  construction  of  buildings  or 
other  physical  facilities  shall  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  build- 
ings or  other  physical   facilities. 

"Sec.  202.  Any  State  desiring  to  participate 
in  the  grant  program  under  section  201  shall 
establish  a  State  planning  agency  as  de- 
scribed In  title  I  of  this  Act  and  shall  within 
six  months  after  approval  of  a  planning 
grant  under  title  I  submit  to  the  Attorney 
General  through  such  State  planning  agency 
a  comprehensive  State  plan  formulated  pur- 
suant to  title  I  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  203.  The  Attorney  General  shall  make 
grants  under  this  title  to  a  State  planning 
agency  if  the  State  planning  agency  has  on 
file  with  the  Attorney  General  a  current 
comprehensive  State  plan  (not  more  than 
three  years  in  age)  which  conforms  w^lth 
the  purposes  and  requirements  of  this  Act. 
Each  such  plan  shall — 

"(1)  provide  for  the  udmlnlftration  of  such 
grants  by  the  State  planning  agency: 

"(2)  provide  that  at  least  50  per  centum 
of  all  Federal  funds  granted  to  the  State 
planning  agency  under  this  title  for  any 
fiscal  year  will  be  available  to  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government  or  combinations  of 
such  units  for  the  development  and  Im- 
plementation of  programs  and  projects  for 
the  Improvement  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice. 

"(3)  adequately  take  Into  account  the 
needs   ar.d   requests  of  the   units   of  general 
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local  government  in  the  State  and  encoirage 
local  Initiative  m  the  development  ->t  pro- 
grams and  projects  for  improvements  in  law 
eoXorcement  and  criminal  Justice,  and  pro- 
vide for  ao  appropriately  balanced  lilloca- 
tion  of  funds  between  the  State  and  the 
unlta  of  general  local  government  in  the 
State  and  ajxiong  such  unlta: 

"(4)  Incorporate  innovations  and  ad- 
vanced techniques  and  contain  a  compre- 
hensive outline  of  priorities  for  the  improve- 
ment and  coordination  of  all  aspects  of  law 
enforcement  and  crunlna!  Justice  dealt  with 
In  the  plan.  Including  descriptions  of  lAi 
general  needs  and  problems;  i  B  i  existing 
systems:  (C)  available  resources ;  iDi  orga- 
nizational •ystems  and  administrative  ma- 
chinery lor  Implementing  the  plan:  lE)  the 
direction,  scope,  and  general  types  of  Im- 
provements to  be  made  m  the  future;  and 
(F)  to  the  extent  appropriate,  the  relation- 
ship of  the  plan  to  other  relevant  State  or 
local  law  InfMxement  and  criminal  Justice 
plana  and  systems. 

"(5)  provide  for  effective  utilization  of 
existing  facilities  and  permit  and  encourage 
units  of  general  local  i<overnmeni  to  group 
or  provide  for  cooperative  arrangements  with 
respect  to  services,  facilities,  and  equipment: 
"(6>  provlti,'  for  research  and  develop- 
ment; 

■•(7i  provide  for  appropriate  re',  lew  pro- 
cedures of  actions  taken  by  the  State  plan- 
'iing  agency  disapprovlne  an  application  for 
which  funds  are  available  or  terminating  or 
refusing  to  continue  financial  assistance  to 
i;nlts  of  general  local  government  or  combi- 
nations of  such  unite; 

"(8)  demonstrate  the  willingness  of  the 
State  and  units  of  general  local  government 
to  assume  the  costs  of  improvsments  funded 
under  this  title  after  a  reasonable  period  of 
Federal  assistance; 

"(9)  demonstrate  the  willingness  of  the 
State  to  contribute  technical  assistance  or 
services  for  programs  and  projects  contem- 
plated by  the  Statewide  comprehensive  plan 
and  the  programs  and  projects  contemplated 
by  vmlts  of  general  local  government; 

"(10)  set  forth  poUclee  and  procedures 
designed  to  assure  that  Federal  funds  made 
available  under  this  title  will  be  so  used  as 
not  to  supplant  State  or  l(x:al  fu'ids  but  '.<• 
Increase  the  amounts  of  such  funds  that 
would  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds 
be  made  available  for  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice; 

"(11)  provide  for  such  ftical  control  and 
fund  accounting  prticedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  of  funds  received  under  this 
title:  and 

"(12)  provide  for  the  submission  of  such 
report*  in  such  form  and  containing  such 
Information  as  t.^e  Attorney  General  may 
reasonably  require 

"Sbc.  204.  State  planalng  agencies  shall 
receive  applications  for  financial  assistance 
from  units  of  general  local  government  and 
combinations  of  such  units 

When  a  State  planning  agi^ncy  determlr.es 
that  such  an  application  is  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  stated  In  section  201  and 
Is  In  conformance  with  the  Statewide  com- 
prehensive plan,  the  State  planning  agency 
Is  authorized  to  disburse  funds  to  the  ap- 
plicant. 

■'Sec.  205.  Where  a  State  fails  to  make  ap- 
plication for  a  grant  to  establish  a  State 
planning  agency  pursuant  to  title  I  of  this 
Act  within  three  months  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  or  where  a  State  fails  to 
file  a  comprehensive  plan  pursuant  tD  sec- 
tion 202  within  six  montia  after  approval 
of  a  planning  grant  to  e'tablish  a  Staf? 
planmng  agency,  the  Attorney  General  may 
make  grants  under  title  I  and  t;tlo  II  of  this 
Act  to  units  of  general  local  government  or 
combinations  of  such  units  Proiided  hou- 
ever.  That  any  such  unit  or  combination  of 
such    units   must    certifv    tii.tt    It    has   sub- 


mitted a  copy  of  its  application  to  the  chief 
executue  of  the  State  In  which  such  unit  or 
combination  of  such  units  Is  located  The 
chief  executive  shall  be  given  not  more  than 
60  days  from  date  of  receipt  of  the  applica- 
tion to  submit  to  the  Attorney  General  in 
writing  an  evaluation  of  the  project  set  forth 
in  the  application  Such  evaluation  shall  In- 
clude comments  on  the  relationship  of  the 
application  to  other  applications  then  pend- 
ing, and  to  existing  or  proposed  plans  In  the 
State  for  the  development  of  new  appro.iohes 
to  and  Improvements  In  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  If  an  appUcaUon  Is  sub- 
mitted by  a  combination  of  units  of  general 
local  government  which  Is  located  in  more 
tlnn  one  State,  such  application  must  be 
submitted  to  the  chief  executive  of  each  State 
In  which  the  combination  of  such  units  is 
located  No  grant  under  this  section  to  a 
local  unit  of  ijeneral  government  shall  be 
for  ill  amount  In  excess  of  CO  per  ce'itum 
of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  program  with 
respect  to  which  It  was  made 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  to  make 
grants  uad'-r  this  title  for  a  fiscal  yefir  shnl' 
be  allocated  by  the  Attorney  General  among 
the  States  for  use  therein  by  the  State  plan- 
ning agency  or  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment, as  the  case  may  be  In  al'ocatlng  funds 
appropriated  for  the  Fiscal  years  endins:  June 
30.  1968.  June  30.  1969.  and  June  30.  1970  t'-e 
Atti^rney  General  shall  reserve  such  amount, 
but  not  In  excess  of  3  per  centum  of  the 
iinount  being  allocated,  as  he  may  determine 
and  shall  allocate  such  amount  among  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rjco.  the  Virgin 
Islands,  .\merlcan  Samoa  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  according  to  thei.'- 
respective  needs.  Of  the  remaining  funds.  75 
per  centum  shall  be  allocated  among  the  fift v 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  populations  and  25 
per  centum  thereof  shall  be  allocated  as  the 
.attorney  General  shall  determine 

■■|bl  On  or  before  January  1.  1970.  the  At- 
torney General  shall  report  to  Congress  his 
recommendations  with  respect  to  a  nondls- 
cretion.iry  formula  for  apportionment  of 
funds  authorized  to  carry  out  this  section  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  and  fiscal 
vears  thereafter   " 

RELATED  .AMENDMENTS   TO    H  R     5037   OFFERED   BY 
MR      CAHtLL 

On  page  26.  line  4.  strike  out  "(a)". 

Beginning  with  line  18  on  page  26,  strike 
out  everything  down  through  line  13  en 
page  27. 

On  page  28.  strike  out  lines  14  and  15  anrl 
insert  the  following 

"i3i  any  plan  or  application  required  as 
a  prerequisite  to  the  receipt  of  a  grant  under 
this  Act;". 

On  page  29,  strike  out  lines  10.  11.  and  12 
and  renumber  the  su'-ceeding  sections  ac- 
cordmglv 

On  page  29.  nt  the  end  of  line  21.  Insert 
and",  and  at  the  end  of  line  24  strlVte  out 
the  semicolon  and  "and"  In  line  25.  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  a  period 

On  page  30.  In  line  7.  strike  out  "Except  as 
provided  In  section  204.  the"  and  In.sprt  In 
lieu  thereof  "The",  and  beginning  In  line  12 
strike  out  "or  that  such  alms  will  not  be 
fulfilled  In  an  economical  and  efficient  man- 
ner" 

On  page  31   strike  out  lines  6  through  16 

On  page  32.  strike  out  lines  13  through  16 
and  redesignate  the  following  suba.'jctlons  ac- 
cordingly 

Mr    POFF   '  interrupting  the  reading 

of  the  amendment  I  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  hght  of  tne  fact  that  there  is  a 
general  acquaintance  with  the  language 
of  the  amendment  and  in  order  to  ex- 
pedite the  movement  of  this  debate.  I 
ai.;-;  liiianimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  that  it 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
Ihe  request  of  tlie  t;entlenian  from 
Vi:i:nnia ' 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — I  would  like  to  ask  the  mover 
of  the  amendjnent  whether  or  not  the 
amei;dment  we  are  now  considering  u 
the  one  that  was  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  C.ahill  I  care  to 
respond  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Yes;  I  shall  be  happy  to 
respond  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  is  the 
same  as  that  amendment  which  was 
printed  in  the  Record  with  the  excep- 
tion, I  think,  of  one  or  two  typographical 
errors,  and  then  there  are  added  to  it 
two  paragraphs  which  were  submitted 
to  the  coun.se!  of  the  committee,  and  two 
conforming  amendments  which  in  sub- 
stance are  identical 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  gentleman,  of 
Course,  will  explain  the  amendment  m 
detail? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Yes. 

The  CHAIR\L\N.  Is  there  objeclior. 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vir^nia'!' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  M.^cGREGOR  Mr  Chairman,  a 
:>".r!iamentaiT  ir.ouio'- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  will  state  his  parliamentar>- 
inquiry. 

Mr  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  at  the  Clerk's  desk  two  amend- 
ments to  the  Cahill  amendment,  and  at 
the  appropriate  time  I  shall  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  considered  en 
bloc.  They  t^rtain  to  riots  and  violence, 
civil  disorders,  and  organized  crime. 

My  i>arliamentar>'  inquiry,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Is  simply  this:  When  will  it  be  ap- 
propriate for  me  as  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  and  as  a  member  of  the 
full  Committee  on  the  JudiciaiT  to  be 
recognized  for  the  puriwse  of  offering 
tho.se  f.vo  amendments  to  the  Cahill 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  that 
he  will  be  recognized  at  the  appropriate 
time  at  which  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  M\rGREGOR.  Then.  I  shall  stay 
on  my  feet.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  i,e;itleman 
from  New  Jersey  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  jiroceed  for  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

Tiie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
tj  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  gentleman 
make  that  request  at  the  end  of  his  first 
5  minutes,  in  accordance  with  the  ac- 
customed procedure  on  the  floor  of  the 
House? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
f;om  New  Jersey  withdraw  his  unani- 
ni  j3-con.sent  request? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  do  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN    Is   there   objection 
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to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  to  the  Committee,  before  proceeding 
with  the  explaiiation  of  the  amendment, 
I  think  a  few  comments  might  be  rele- 
vant and  helpful. 

I  would  first  like  to  point  out  that  the 
bill  which  we  are  discussing,  H.R.  5037, 
is  not  the  original  work  product  of  any 
Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  would  point  out  that  the  bill 
was  handed  up  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  by  an  executive  communication 
from  the  Attorney  General  on  February 
8,  1967,  and  was  introduced  the  same 
day  by  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee;  and.  that  February  8  was, 
incidentally,  10  days  prior  to  the  release 
date  of  the  report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Crime  which  brought 
about,  I  think,  a  shocking  impact  upon 
all  America,  as  to  the  enormity  of  the 
criminal  problem  facing  the  United 
States.  In  other  words,  this  bill  antici- 
pated what  the  President's  report  on 
crime  would  disclose. 

The  author  of  the  bill  is  anonymous. 
The  facts  indicate,  however,  that  he,  or 
they,  are  definitely  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

Now,  why  do  I  make  these  two  obser- 
vations? First  of  all  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  this  is  esseiitially 
legislation  by  the  executive  branch  oi 
the  Government  and,  second,  to  explain 
why  this  bill  insists  upon  the  discretion- 
ary powers  being  given  to  the  Attorney 
General. 

And,  second,  I  mu^t  comment  on  the 
committee  action.  The  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
had  three  choices  lo  make:  We  could 
accept  the  bill  in  its  original  form,  which 
in  my  judgment  would  have  been  un- 
wise; we  could  have  amended  the  bill 
which  would  have  been  most  desirable, 
or  we  could  have  rejected  the  bill  alto- 
gether, which  in  the  prevailing  atmos- 
phere, particularly  the  days  immediately 
following  the  disclosures  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Crime,  would  cer- 
tainly have  not  been  in  keeping  with  tne 
best  public  interests. 

So  many  of  us  chose  the  route  of 
amendment. 

Just  to  illustrate  dramatically  the 
form  this  bill  was  in  when  it  was  handed 
'iP  by  the  executive  department,  20 
amendments,  all  substantive  in  nature, 
■*ere  agreed  upon  and  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  tning  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your 
attention  specifically  was  the  growing 
interest  in  committee  that  was  generated 
by  many  of  the  members  for  more  active 
State  participation,  and  for  more  empha- 
sis upon  State  planning.  When  this  in- 
terest was  generated  and  became  obvious 
then  and  only  then  did  the  Attorney 
General  agree  to  what  is  referred  to  as 
a  compromise  amendment  which  was  in- 
troduced in  the  committee  and  approved 
at  the  request  of  my  very  able  and  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
IMr.  MathiasI. 

I  would  recommend  the  Members  read 
this  so-called  compromise  and  they  will 


observe  with  me  that  while  the  local  miits 
of  government  must  submit  their  appli- 
cations to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the 
only  thing  that  the  Governor  of  the 
State  can  do  is  to  comment  upon  them. 
There  is  no  veto  power.  There  is  no  right 
of  the  executive  to  substitute.  There  is 
no  opportimity  to  modify  or  to  change  in 
any  way. 

And  what  occurs  if  the  executive  dis- 
approves of  the  plan  is  not  made  clear. 

So  there  were  those  of  us  in  the  com- 
mittee, especially  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois I  Mr.  Railsback],  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  BiesterJ,  and 
the  gentleman  in  the  well 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  MacGregor,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Cahill  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  CAHILL.  These  gentlemen  at- 
tempted without  success  to  present  to 
the  committee  an  amendment  substan- 
tially the  same  as  the  one  that  is  now 
being  presented  to  the  committee  which 
would  carry  out  the  purposes  that  I  have 
just  mentioned.  In  other  words,  an 
amendment  that  would  develop  a  com- 
prehensive plan  with  greater  State 
participation. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  that  amend- 
ment failed.  As  a  result  I  am  proposing 
a  like  amendment  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  at  this  time  and  will  briefly 
outline  its  main  provisions. 

The  amendment  is  really  a  substitute 
of  title  I  and  title  11.  Under  title  I,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  amendment,  there 
would  be  planning  money  on  a  90-10 
basis,  the  same  as  there  is  in  the  admin- 
istration bill,  to  State  planning  agencies. 
These  agencies  would  create  a  compre- 
hensive plan.  They  would  be  made  up  of 
representative  citizens,  knowledgeable 
people  in  all  fields  of  law  enforcement. 
They  would  take  into  consideration  all 
facets  of  the  life  of  their  State  with  em- 
phasis, of  course,  on  any  large  cities  that 
might  be  located  within  their  State. 

Under  this  amendment  there  would  be 
an  allocation  formula  which,  I  say  to 
you,  is  not  in  the  bill  which  you  are  con- 
sidering. The  allocation  formula  under 
the  amendment  would  provide  a  basic 
grant  to  every  State  in  the  Union,  and 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  sum 
of  $100,000.  Thereafter,  the  money  would 
be  disbursed  according  to  the  popula- 
tion of  each  State. 

I  would  say  to  you  under  the  terms  of 
the  allocation  formula  five  of  those 
States — as  I  recall,  Pennsylvania,  Il- 
linois, California,  Texas,  and  Ohio — 
would  receive  in  excess  of  SI  million  un- 
der title  I  of  this  bill. 

The  balance  of  the  ftmds  would  go 
according  to  population,  with  the  more 
populous  States,  of  course,  receiving  the 
more  money.  If  the  State  does  not  act,  if 
the  State  does  not  make  an  application, 
then  under  the  amendment  the  local 
municipalities  or  local  units  of  govern- 
ment can. 

Title  n,  which  is  the  granting  section, 
provides  first  of  all  that  the  State  must 
establish  an  agency  within  3  months  of 
the  signing  of  the  bill;  that  the  State 
must  submit  a  plan  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 


eral of  the  United  States  within  6  months 
of  the  approval  of  the  planning  grant. 

I  would  point  out  respectfully  to  the 
committee  that  the  purposes  for  the  ex- 
jienditure  of  funds  under  the  amendment 
are  exactly  the  same  as  they  are  under 
the  administration's  bill.  If  the  State 
fails  to  apply  for  grants  again  under  the 
amendment,  the  local  units  of  govern- 
ment can. 

Under  this  amendment,  there  is  also  a 
formula  which  is  missing  in  the  admin- 
istration bill.  The  formula  here  for 
grants  would  be:  75  percent  based  upon 
population  of  the  State;  and  25  percent 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney 
Greneral. 

Now  why  do  we  say  that  that  should 
exist?  For  the  simple  reason  that  this 
bill  seeks  to  produce  new  and  innovative 
functions  for  the  purpose  of  combating 
crime  in  our  country.  We  recognize  that 
one  plan  may  be  superior  to  another  and 
while  we  think  basically  that  all  States 
should  participate  and  should  get  funds, 
we  also  agree  that  if  some  are  better  than 
others — if  they  meet  the  national  pattern 
and  if  they  meet  the  national  plan  that 
the  Attorney  General  should  have  this 
discretion.  So  that  is  in  the  amendment. 

The  formula  for  money  is  basically  the 
same  as  it  is  in  the  administration  bill. 
If  this  bill  is  amended  by  the  amendment 
which  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Railsback]  and  I  propose,  there  would  be 
two  basic  differences.  One  is  that  there 
v.'ould  be  established  a  formula  and  this 
woiild  insure  that  every  State  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  would  get  a  minimal 
sum  of  money — not  less  than  $100,000. 
The  top  figure,  I  believe,  is  $1,750,000. 

Second,  this  would  require  a  compre- 
hensive plan  so  that  each  State  would  be 
able  to  take  care  of  its  own  particular 
needs.  Each  State  would  recognize  what 
the  problenis  are  as  far  as  that  section  of 
the  cotmtiT  is  concerned. 

Certainly  what  the  crime  problem  is  in 
New  York  State  is  not  the  same  crime 
problem  that  may  exist  in  the  State  of 
New  Mexico.  Of  course,  this  is  not  to  say 
that  New  Mexico  does  not  have  problems. 
But  this  is  to  say  that  the  knowledgeable 
people  of  a  State  under  the  direction  of 
the  chief  executive  of  their  State  should 
analyze  the'r  problem  and  determine 
v.hat  they  need  and  come  up  with  In- 
novative plans  and  prepare  those  plans 
and  submit  them  to  the  Attorney 
General. 

Let  m.e  point  this  out  to  anyone  who 
has  any  concern  about  any  State  not  par- 
ticipating properly.  The  final  decision  as 
to  whether  a  State  shall  or  shall  not 
qualify  is  left  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States.  I  find  It  difBcult  to 
understand  why  he  opposes  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
to  those  of  us  who  support  this  amend- 
ment that  instead  of  hurting  the  ad- 
ministration's desire  to  effectively  fight 
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crime  In   the    United   States    that    this 
amendment  will  Insure  Its  success 

May  I  say  in  conclusion  that  those  of 
us  who  support  th;s  amendment  recog- 
nize immediately  that  we  cannot  cure 
crime  by  money  alone  We  cannot  cure 
It  by  providing  new  buildings  or  sophisti- 
cated and  more  deadly  weaponry  I  feel 
that  we  are  almost  akin  to  Dr  Walter 
Reed  when  he  v.as  sent  to  fl:4ht  yellow 
fever.  Certainly,  while  more  beds  and 
nurses  were  necessary,  they  were  not  in 
of  themselves  the  answer  to  the  problem 
Neither  is  it  the  ans'ver  to  the  problem  of 
crime.  We  have  to  find  the  cause  cf  crime 
We  have  to  find  the  mosquito  —the  thing 
in  human  nature  that  propel.*  people  into 
crime. 

After  we  determine  that,  we  must 
eliminate  the  breeding  ground  of  crime 
It  seems  to  me.  therefore,  that  the  con- 
cept of  this  bill  is  constructive  and  if  we 
can  work  out  an  implementation  on  the 
basis  suggested.  I  thii.k  we  will  be  mak- 
ing a  very  positive,  progressive,  and  con- 
structive step  forward. 

Therefore.  I  would  say  to  you  this  is 
a  fundamental  question,  for  you,  the 
MemJbers  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  answer.  The  question  is  put 
simply:  Shall  we  give  the  States  of  this 
Union  an  opportunity  to  do  the  job  they 
say  they  can  do?  Shall  we  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  try  to  solve  the  problem 
on  their  own  level?  Shall  we  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  carry  out  the  functions 
for  which  State  governments  were  really 
established  and  created^ 

I  would  say  to  you— and  I  know  that 
my  Governor  is  one  of  the  men  who  says 
he  is  opposed  to  the  amendment  and  is 
in  favor  of  the  administration  bill— I 
would  say  to  you  that  any  Governor  of 
any  State  who  opposes  this  amendment 
and  supports  the  bill  as  presently  wTitten 
either  does  not  understand  what  is  in  the 
bill  and  what  the  amendment  proposes, 
or — and  I  hope  this  never  happens — but 
the  other  alternative  has  to  be  that  he 
and  his  administration  have  lost  confi- 
dence in  the  ability  of  the  individual 
State  to  cope  with  crime  within  its  bor- 
ders and  to  make  a  forceful  and  con- 
structive and  progressive  and  innov?tiVe 
contribution  to  the  elimination  of  crime 
in  the  United  States  of  Amjrica. 

I  recommend  this  amendment  to  the 
Members  and  enlist  y(3ur  lapport 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey.  When  the  gentleman  says  that 
the  bill  is  an  anonymous  bill,  that  is  be- 
yond my  comprehension.  That  bill  on  its 
masthead  bears  my  name,  and  I  am  very 
proud  to  have  my  name  attached  to  it 

I  want  to  say  here  and  now  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  must  realize 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee  wears  no- 
body's collar,  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  not  about  Us  neck  the  alba- 
tross of  partisanship  The  Judiciary 
Committee,  of  all  committees  of  this 
House,  acts  with  fairness  and  objectiv- 
ity. I  am  sure  the  Members  of  the  House 
who  know  something  about  the  work  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  will  be&r  me  out 
In  that  regard. 


I  think  it  is  a  bit  unfair  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  to  befoul  his 
own  nest — he  is  a  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee — as  he  does  when  he 
casts  these  aspersions  on  the  work  of 
the  distinguished  Judiciary  Committee 

Mr  CAHILL  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield ^ 

Mr  CEILLER  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  but  I  hope  that  he  will 
net  interfere  with  the  train  of  my 
thought 

Mr  CAHIIX,  I  merely  wish  to  say,  m 
all  sincerity  and  with  the  greatest  em- 
phasis I  possess,  that  was  not  my  inten- 
tion, and  I  hope  the  chairman  will  be- 
lieve me.  I  meant  to  point  out  merely  that 
the  bill  came  to  the  HoiL<e  through  an 
e.xecutive  communication,  that  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  worked  its  will  on  it.  but 
that  it  was  the  orleinal  product  of  some- 
one in  the  Justice  Department  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  its  members,  and  particu- 
larly its  chairman. 

Mr  CELLER  I  am  glad  to  receive  the 
information  that  the  enthu.siasm  .so  re- 
cently expressed  has  been  misguided 

I  want  to  say  with  reference  to  this 
bill  there  were  many  executive  .sessions 
There  were  many  executive  sessions  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  There  were  many 
executive  .sessions  before  the  full  com- 
mittee. It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  the 
Interest  of  bipartisanship,  that  .some  25 
amendments  were  adopted  in  the  com- 
mittee changinit  the  character  of  the 
original  bill  Who.se  amendments  were 
they  They  came  from  the  Republican 
side  of  my  committee,  of  which  side  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey is  a  member,  which  clearly  indicates 
that  we  did  not  take  this  as  it  was  handed 
to  us  by  .-jomeone  from  above 

This  bill  has  tx-en  substantially 
changed  from  the  tvpe  of  bill  it  was  when 
we  first  received  it 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  would  change  the 
entire  character  of  the  bill  We  did  not 
get  the  terms  of  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  until  a  few 
days  ago.  after  the  bill  had  been  reported 
by  the  committee  to  the  House,  and  we 
were  about  to  consider  the  bill  in  the 
House  last  week 

The  amendment  provides  for  block 
grants  to  the  States  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  what  is  called  in  the  amendment 
a  State  planning  agency.  The  members 
of  the  planning  agency  would  be  ap- 


pointed by  the  Governor  The  Governor 
would  have  absolute  control,  because  he 
would  control  the  apixiintees.  He  would 
own  them  lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  The 
Governor  would  have  veto  control.  He 
would  have  approval  control. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  that  kind  of 
program  would  dimip  the  whole  situation 
into  a  political  cockpit.  The  State  plan- 
ning agency  would  become  an  instrumen- 
tality of  tremendous  power. 

We  were  told  by  the  Attorney  General 
that  the  first  year  the  co.st  of  the  program 
might  run  to  $30  or  $50  million.  In  the 
second  year  it  might  run  to  $300  million. 
and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  it  might 
run  to  $1  billion.  That  is  a  tremendous 
nest  egg  for  these  Sute  planning  agencies 
of  the  Governors  to  have  under  their 
control. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Cellis 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  they 
would  have  a  direct  pipeline  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  There  Is 
no  restriction  on  the  types  of  persons  who 
could  be  appointed  to  these  ad\'lsory 
boards  or  commissions.  They  could  be  of 
one  party.  They  could  be  old  or  young 
They  could  be  ignorant  or  erudite.  It  b 
all  left  to  the  Governors  of  the  various 
States  All  they  need  be  would  be  repre- 
.sentative  o'  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
the  State.  That  is  the  term  used.  I  do 
not  know  exactly  what  that  means.  They 
would  not  have  to  be  law  enforcement 
agencies,  only  representative  of  law  en- 
forcement agencies. 

Provision  is  made  that  the  allocations 
would  be  granted  to  the  States  according 
to  population.  That  is  a  rather  imusual 
criteria  to  offer,  in  view  of  what  is  hap- 
peninir  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country.  It  is  in  the  cities 
where  there  is  the  greatest  amount  of 
crime,  so  the  criteria  should  be  related 
to  the  cities,  not  necessarily  to  popula- 
tion. 

The  figures  show,  for  example,  that 
with  reference  to  the  crime  of  burglarly, 
which  is  a  city  crime  and  not  necessarily 
a  rural  crime,  in  1960  the  rate  was  per 
100.000  of  population,  465.5  In  1965,  5 
years  after  that,  the  rate  rose  to  605.3 
For  larcency  of  $50  or  over.  It  was  271 4 
m  1960,  and  393  3  in  1965.  For  motor 
vehicle  theft.  It  was  179.2  In  1960.  and  251 
in  1965. 


OfFtNS£S  KNOWN  TO  THE  POLICE,  1960-65 
(Rates  per  100.000  population! 


IMO 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


196S 


WilKul  homicide  ^ 5.0            4.7            4.5            4.5            4.8            J-' 

Forcible  rape .^...^..—..^-...m. 9.2            9  0            9.1            9  0           10  7           I   « 

Roboer,       _ „ 51.6           50. 0            51.1            53.0           58.1            61. 

Aiuravated  assauH ~ 82  5           82  2           84  9           88.6         101.8          1« ', 

Burglary                                  ,... 465.5         474  9          489  7          527.4          580.4          605. 

Lafcen,  J5U  and  ovet             271.4          277  9          296  6          330.9          368.2           393  3 

Motor  vehicle  thelt                 _.  179.2          179.9          193.4         212.1          242.0          231.L 

Total  crimes  against  perjon*.......^.,.^..^ 148.3         145.9         149.6         155.1          175.7          1W.[ 

Tola!  property  crime* „ 916.1         932.7         979.7      1,070.4      1.190.6       1.2«« 

Sources   FBI   Unitorm  Clime  Reports  Section  unpublished  data 

'  The  Challenge  ot  Crime  in  a  Free  Society  "  a  report  by  the  Presidents  Commission  on  La*  tnlorcement  and  Administi.<IKi« 
ot  luslice  p  24 

Beyond  that,  we  are  told,  through  the  and  State  authorities  rarely,  if  ever,  gave 

President's   Commission   on   Crime   and  much  attention  to  local  law  enforcement. 

from  other  sources,  that  the  Governors  The  Governors  tisually  display  little  or 
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enforcement  and  police  that  the  local  gov- 
ernments make.  So  they  could  not  contrib- 
ute. 

And  so  it  is  with  almost  every  State  in 
the  Union.  Only  a  comparatively  few 
States  had  any  kind  of  law  enforcement 
agency,  the  so-called  State  police.  I  be- 
lieve there  are  of  those  only  a  few. 

Then,  what  were  the  duties  of  the 
State  police?  It  is  traffic  and  highway 
control.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with 
local  law  enforcement.  Now  they  sud- 
denly are  to  be  given  these  vast  sums  of 
money  for  local  law  enforcement.  They 
have  no  expertise.  They  have  no  person- 
nel. They  have  no  knowledge  whatsoever 
with  reference  to  coping  with  these  tre- 
mendous problems  that  now  beset  us. 

The  Attorney  General  said: 

As  of  1965,  approximately  308,000  law  en- 
forcement personnel  were  employed  full- 
time  at  the  local  level — viz.,  city,  suburb  and 
county.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  this  to- 


no  interest.  Now  suddeiily  they  are  to 
be  the  top  dogs  in  the  dispensing  of 
these  huge  funds  for  local  law  enforce- 
ment. 

When  we  look  at  State  governments 
and  look  at  their  involvement  in  local 
law  enforcement,  we  will  see  that  it 
has  been  almost  nil.  These  are  the  words 
of  the  Attorney  General,  repeating  the 
words  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Crime: 

Mr.  Clark.  When  you  look  ai  State  govern- 
ments and  look  at  their  involvement  in  local 
law  enforcement,  you  will  see  that  it  Is  al- 
most nil.  New  York  State  does  not  contribute 
to  the  $380  million  annual  budget  for  crimi- 
nal justice  of  New  York  City.  They  don't  give 
money  and  they  don't  have  the  potential. 
They  have  Just  established  an  office,  In  fact 
wltli  two  or  three  people  In  It,  to  try  to  cor- 
relate criminal  Justice  information  for 
smaller  Jurisdictions.  But  the  State  doesn't 
have  the  experience,  it  doesn't  have  the  peo- 
ple it  does  not  make  the  Investment  in  law 

TABLE  l.-A  PROFILE  OF  FEDERAL,  STATE,  AND  LOCAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AGENCIES 


tal  were  employed  in  cities.  The  remainder 
were  employed  by  counties  and  suburbs. 

As  of  1965,  approximately  40,000  police  and 
highway  patrolmen  were  employed  full-time 
at  the  State  level.  Even  this  figure,  however, 
gives  a  m.lsleading  impression.  Only  thirteen 
of  the  States  have  State  police  agencies  with 
general  law  enforcement  powers;  the  au- 
thority of  the  remainder  Is  limited  to  high- 
way and  traffic  duties.  Using  a  very  rough 
approximation,  roughly  one  quarter  of  the 
40.000  or  10.000  have  any  legal  authority  to 
do  anything  more  than  highway  patrol. 
Moreover,  even  these  10,000  In  practically 
all  states  devote  a  small  proportion  of 
their  time  relatively,  to  non-traffic  law 
enforcement. 

Even  this  figure,  however,  gives  a  mis- 
leading impression.  Only  13  of  the  States 
have  State  police  agencies  with  general 
law  enforcement  powers.  The  authority 
of  the  remainder  is  limited  to  highway 
and  traCBc  duty.  Using  a  very  rough  ap- 
proximation, roughly  one-fourth  of  the 
40,000  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 


Agencies 

Full-time  personnel 

Dollars  spent 

Number 
m  1965 

Number 
in  1955 

Percent 
Number         of  total 
in  1965           in  1965 

Percent 
average 
annual 
increase, 
1955-65 

Total  in 

millions, 
1955 

Total  in 

millions, 

1965 

Pet  capita 

e«penditure 

1955 

Per  capita 

expenditure, 

1965 

Percent 

ol  dollars. 

1965 

Percent 
average 
dnnuai 
increase. 
1955^5 

f«,„,,                                50  22.000     23,000       6.2       0.5       129  220     JO.  78     J1.26       8.5       7.7 

c^',;  200  22,000     40,000      10.8       8.2       139  315       .84       1.79       12.2       12.7 

lya^''^y^'-"v.v^'.'^v.viv^'.\'^.""".     39.750  229.000    308.000       83.0        3.4      1.091  2.051       6.60      11.25       79.3         8.8 

X(,„l 40,000  273,000         371,000            100.0               3.6            1.359  2,586              8.22             14.20             100.0                 9.0 

Percent  increase 35.9    90.3     72.7  

Source;  Memorandum  from  Michael  S.  March,  Assistant  Cliiet  ol  Education,  Manpower  and  Science  Division.  U.S.  Bureau  ot  the  Budget,  May  11,  1966. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen-  consideration  of  this  bill  this  very  day.  police  and  from  mayors  of  cities.  I  have 

lleman  from  New  York  has  expired.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reserva-  received   any  number  of  letters   from 

Mr.   CELLER.   Mr.   Chairman,   I   ask  tion  of  objection.  mayors  of  cities,  from  the  Council  of 

unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed  The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  Mayors  and  from  the  Council  of  Sheriffs, 

for  5  additional  minutes.  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New  all  saying  that  they  want  this  bill  intact 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  York?  and  they  do  not  want  State  interference 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New  There  was  no  objection.  in   this   matter  with   reference  partlc- 

York?  Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  ularly  to  lump  sum  awards  granted  to 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv-  put  these   figures  into  the  Record,  to  the  States, 

ing  the  right  to  object — and  I  trust  I  clearly  Indicate  that  there  has  been  an  Beyond  that,  there  is  nothing  in  this 

will  not  have  to  object — I  suggest  to  the  utter  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  bill  which  would  prevent  a  State  from 

chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  State  authorities  with  respect  to  law  en-  submitting  a  plan  so  that  the  State  might 

that  there  Is  some  hope  among  the  mem-  forcement.  participate. 

bershlp  that  we  can  finish  consideration  With  this  Cahlll  amendment,  to  put  Let  me  read  briefly  what  the  distin- 
of  this  bill  today.  If  the  Members  con-  the  Governors  and  the  States  into  a  posi-  guished  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Mc- 
tlnue  to  now  discuss  this  measure  at  tion  of  endeavoring  to  control  law  en-  CullochI  and  the  distinguished  gentle- 
great  length,  as  we  did  for  2  days  the  forcement,  this  is  something  they  have  man  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  said 
previous  week,  we  will  not  be  able  to  fin-  not  done  all  these  years.  For  more  than  ^th  reference  to  State  participation. 
Ish  it  today.  We  should  try  to  expedite  loo  years  they  have  not  shown  any  real  Members  will  find  this  at  page  26  of  the 
the  business  before  us  and  not  find  our-  interest  or  responsibility  for  law  enforce-  report  • 

selves  at  the  end  of  this  day  that  we  will  ment.  The  bin  was  amended   (by  Mr.  Mathias) 

have  to  go  over  until  another  day.  The  cost  of  law  enforcement  Is  borne  ^  insure  that  the  Governors  of  the  States 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  ^y  local  taxation,  not  by  the  State.  Law  would  be  kept  fully  informed  on  local  ap- 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  say  to  the  gentle-  enforcement  Is  purely  a  local  matter  and  plications  and  that  the  Governor  would 
man  that  I  will  do  all  In  my  power  to  j^g^  ^  State  matter.  have  a  voice  in  establishing  the  priorities 
expedite  the  consideration  of  the  bill.  within  that  principle  the  bill  was  ^°^  fighUng  crime  within  his  state,  by  re- 
Thls  is  an  amendment  which  has  not  fj^afted  '  quiring  that  the  Governors  be  furnished 
been  read,  which  I  believe  requires  ex-  ^^  ^^^.^.j^^  ^^^^^  j  ^^^^  ^o  state  ^^^  ""  applications  submitted. 
Planatlon.  I  assure  the  gentleman  that  I  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  received  scores  and  scores  of  In  addition,  if  the  Members  will  read 
have  no  desire  to  prolong  imduly  the  ^  ^hi^h  I  wiU  place  in  the  the  bill,  on  page  20,  section  203,  they  will 
session  this  afternoon.  I  shall  do  my  best  ^  %  j^j^.^  dearly  indicate  the  feel-  find  it  specifically  mentioned  that  the 
to  carry  out  expeditious  consideration  of  .^^  ^^  -^^^^  ^^.jj  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  states  or  combinations  of  States  can  sub- 
Mr  arfnds  The  eentleman  will  re-  oncers,  from  sheriffs,  and  from  cities  in  mit  plans  to  the  Attorney  General  and 
caUwh^^Snen^S  last  weS?  when  we  S^^^h  Carolina.  North  Carolina.  Massa-  would  receive  funds  for  those  plans. 
Sen  rnilhfhave  ?ave?in?eskion  chusetts,  lUlnois,  Colorado,  New  York.  On  page  21,  at  line  20.  we  have  the 
UeloS  and  might  ha^^  Kansas,    Connecticut.    Texas.    Indiana,  words:  "encourage  State  and  local  in^ti- 

deratfonoftl^bUldurLgtS^^^  Arizona.    Missouri.    Pennsylvania.    New  ative  in  developing  comprehensive  law 

butfwasSutoveriiimnX  V^^^^  Jersey.    Mlchigan-from    almost    every  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  plans." 

well  fi^d  oursewes  S  tharsame  S?u-  State  in  the  Union.  On  page  22  it  is  fai^:  "encourage  plans 

liar  situation  again    unless  we  all  co-  I  have  received  conununications  from  which  are  related  to  and  coordinate  with 

operate  and  make  every  effort  to  finish  police  departments  and  from  chiefs  of  other  relevant  State  or  local  law  enforce- 
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ment  and  criminal  justice  plans  and 
systema." 

Throughout  this  bill  we  have  arrange- 
ments whereby  the  States  can  come  in 
and  participate  either  separately  or  in- 
dividually or  in  combination,  or  in  metro- 
politan areas,  and  share  in  the  funds  that 
are  appropriated  by  Congress  for  this 
wonderful  purpose  of  law  enforcement. 
So  when  it  Is  said  that  the  Slates  are  not 
in  this  picture,  that  is  not  true. 

The  States  are  vitally  in  this  picture. 
The  States  have  a  vital  concern  in  and 
play  a  vital  part  in  this  entire  program. 
For  that  reason,  the  bill  is  sulBcient  in 
tiiHC  regard,  and  I  do  hope  that  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  will  be  voted  down 

AMENOMENTS    OFFSRED    BY    MR      MAC    GRECOR    TO 
THE    AMENDMENT    OFrtKED    BY     MR      CAHItl. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR  Mr  Chairman.  I 
have  two  junendments  at  the  Clerk  s  de.'^k 
and  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  they 
both  be   read   and   considered   en   bloc 

The  CHAIRMAN  Are  they  to  the 
pending  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey ' 

Mr.  MacGREGOR  They  are.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Then,  there  i.s  no 
imanimous  consent  required 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Amendments  offered  bv  Mr  MAt^OREGOR  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr  Cmkll:  On 
page  2  of  the  Cahlll  amendment,  at  the 
end  of  section  102.  Insert  a  new  section  103 
reading 

"In  the  development  of  all  pUns  under  this 
title  the  highest  priority  shall  be  given  to 
the  detection,  prevention  and  control  of  riots 
and  violent  civil  disorders,  and  of  organized 
crime." 

And  renumber  the  remaining  sections  of 
title  I  of  the  CahlU  amendment  accordingly 

At  the  top  of  page  11  of  the  Cahill  amend- 
ment. Inwrt  a  new  section  206  reading- 

"No  grant  shall  be  m.ide  'irider  this  tltlo 
unlesa  both  gran'or  and  grantee  shall  have 
given  the  highest  priority,  where  appropriate 
or  feasible,  to  programs  and  pr'.'ects  deallnsj 
with  riots  and  violent  clvi!  disorders,  and 
organized  crime  ' 

And  renumber  the  remaining  section  .a-s 
section  307. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr  Chairman,  as 
you  have  just  heard  from  the  Clerks 
reading,  these  amendments  go  to  title  I 
pertaining  to  plans  and  title  II  pertain- 
ing to  action  grants,  as  set  fi.rth  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  our  coUeaeue.  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  Mr  Ca- 
HiLLl.  The  languase  of  my  amendments 
diflfers  to  some  extent  from  the  language 
of  the  amendments  offered  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  amendment  process  today  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Jud:ciar>'.  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr  Celler  i  Thev  differ 
in  that  they  direct  that  in  carrying  out 
this  legislation  the  highest  priority  be 
given  to  the  problems  of  riots  and  violent 
civil  disorders  and  to  the  problem  of 
organized  crime 

TwelTC  of  the  fifteen  minority  mem.- 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
filed  general  minority  views,  which  I  am 
sure  the  members  of  the  Committee  have 
read.  In  those  minonty  views  we  empha- 
size the  fact  that  the  administration  bill 
was  lacking  in  an  assessment  and  a  fixa- 
tion of  priorities   I  am  sure  I  speak  for 


each  of  us  in  this  Chamt)er  and  uideed 
for  all  Amerlcan.s  in  saying  that  Ameri- 
cans believe  that  in  law  enforcement  and 
in  criminal  justice  today  a  high  priority 
and  Indeed  the  highest  priority  should 
be  given  to  the  problems  of  riots  and 
violent  civil  disorders  and.  yes,  of  orga- 
nized crime 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey 

Mr  CAHILL.  So  that  the  committee 
will  understand  the  situation,  is  my  un- 
derstandmt;  correct  tiial  since  the  Hun- 
gate  amendment  was  adapted  first  and 
.since  my  amendment  is  basically  a  sub- 
stitute to  title  I  and  title  II  and  therefore 
might  conceivably  remove  the  Hungate 
amendment — am  I  cdi  reel  m  saying  that 
If  my  amendment — and  tlie  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Rail.sbackI — IS  adopted  in  the  Commit- 
tee and  if  your  amendment,  which  is  an 
amendment  to  that  amendment,  is 
adopted,  we  will  have  effectively  taken 
care  of  the  priorities  given  riots  the  sam.e 
a.s  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  i  Mr   HungateP 

Mr  MacGREGOR.  The  gentleman  is 
absjluteiy  correct 

In  referring  to  the  Hungate  amend- 
ment, I  am  sure  he  means  the  amend- 
ment Hhich  we  thought  was  to  be  mtro- 
duced  by  the  gentleman  fom  Missouri 
Mr  Hungate  I  and  which  bears  his 
name,  but  winch  was  actually  ottered 
earlier  today  by  the  chairman  of  the 
comnmiee.  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (  Mr.  Celler  I. 

Mr.  CAHILL  The  .centleman  is  correct. 

Mr  MacGREGOR.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  that  it  would 
do  u')t  only  that,  but  it  goes  beyond  that 
It  specifies  the  highest  priorities  for 
wiuch  the  funds  provided  for  under  this 
bill  shall  be  allocated,  the  pnoriiy  prob- 
lem thcl  Ls  most  on  tlie  minds  of  the 
American  ptopit'  today 

Seco;idly.  it  directs  emphasis  upon  the 
problem  of  organized  crime  The  reason 
for  that  is  very  simple,  and  not  just  be- 
catise  the  Presidents  Crime  Commission 
report  stressed  the  problem  of  ori^anized 
crime,  but  it  emphasized  the  fact  that 
this  problem  is  national  m  scope 

We  are  proposaig  for  the  first  tune  a 
pru,4ram  of  Federal  Government  funds 
to  support  local  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice.  It  seems  entirely  appro- 
priate, therefore,  that  we  give  priority  to 
FVderal,  or  speaking  more  precisely,  to 
national  problems  with  reference  to 
crime.  Organized  crime  is  a  national 
problem  during  all  12  months  of  the  year 
and  not  ju.<t  during  the  riot-torn  sum- 
mer months. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  are  talking  about 
high-powered  operations,  the  rackets,  the 
loan  sharks,  the  gamblers  who  operate 
with  sophisticated  electronics  equipment 

Mr  Chairman,  the  adoption  of  these 
amendments  to  the  Cahill  amendment 
will  direct  that  Federal  fund.s  be  ijivcn 
the  highest  priority  in  helping  to  advance 
local  and  State  government  programs 
dealliK  with  not  control  and  tht^  detec- 
tion, prevention,  and  coi^rol  of  violent 
civil  disorders 

Secondly,  we  direct  and  focus  attention 
upon  the  problems  of  or;,'anized  crime 


Chairman,  u  .U  the 
I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Chairman,  in  order 


Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr. 
gentleman  yieW 

Mr    MacGREGOR 
tleman  from  Florida. 

Mr  CRAMER  Mr 
to  get  It  in  focus,  as  the  (gentleman  from 
Minnesota  suggested— and  pursusnt  to 
the  colloquy  which  I  had  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the 
gentleman's  amendments  are  .substan- 
tially stronger  than  the  chairman's 
amendment  to  titles  I  and  II  of  t;:e  bill, 
in  that  your  amendment  inciuoes  detec- 
tion as  well  as  prevention  and  control 
which  In  my  opinion  cannot  be  over- 
looked or  excluded  Is  not  the  problem  of 
detection  one  of  the  primarv  problems'' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  o:  the 
gentleman  from  Mm.ne.sola  lias  jxpired. 

Mr.  CRAMER  Mr.  Chauman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  o:  words 

Therefore,    the    ttentleman's    amend- 
ments are  much  stronger  are  thev  not 
I  a.sk  the  stent U-man  if  that  is  corrrcf 

Mr.  MacGRF:G0R  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Cramer  1  is  entirely 
correct. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr  Chairman,  another 
question.  Is  the  gentlen'.an'r  ftmendment 
and  the  chairman's  amendment  to  title 
II.  which  is  applicable  to  grant  money, 
is  in  the  ILst  of  objectives  but  without 
prioritie.';— but  the  gentlemr-n's  intent 
is  to  give  it  top  priority,  is  tb-at  the  ca.se'' 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr  Ch-^^irn-.aii,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  f'lrther.  I  must 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  that 
yesterday  afternoon  I  suiL'.ested  certain 
changes. 

The  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee agreed  with  me  that  at  least  it 
should  be  moved  to  the  top  instead  of 
being  at  the  bottom  of  the  li.'^t  ol  prior- 
ities as  enumerated  in  the  adnimi.'^tra- 
tion  bill.  However,  there  i.s  a  list  o:'  eight 
or  nine  general  areas  where  effort  could 
be  directed  in  law  enforce:nent  and 
criminal  justice  assistance.  But  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  spells  out 
the  priority.  It  makes  it  mandatorv  . 

Mr  CRAMER  It  makes  it  mandatory 
Yes 

One  other  question  with  relation 
to  riots,  which  is  the  sub.stantial  prob- 
lem, and  that  is  what  can  be  done 
between  the  States  in  cooperaticn  be- 
t\Aeen  States  in  determining  v.liat  the 
future  riot  situations  may  be  comini;  into 
the  State,  and  communir.itions  between 
the  States  such  as  extradition  between 
the  States,  relating  to  people  who  come 
in  and  have  to  be  extradited  back'  The 
gentleman's  amendment  takes  care  of 
that  problem  does  it  liOt.  not  only  as  it 
applies  to  riots  but  to  general  organized 
crimes  and  organized  criminal  law  en- 
forcement? 

The  gentleman's  amendment  takes 
care  of  that  problem,  doe.s  it  not.  not 
only  as  it  relates  to  riots,  but  ortianized 
crime  as  well,  while  the  bill  before  us 
in  titles  I  and  II  is  completely  .alent  on 
that  subject '' 

Mr.  MacGREGOR  The  ^ef.t'eman 
from  Florida  is  eminer.tly  correct  One  of 
the  ri'a.sons  why  I  so  stronely  .  upport  the 
Cahill  substitute  to  titles  I  and  II  to  the 
bill  H.R.  5037  is  because  I  cfin  envision 
the  Cahill  substitute  in  operation  You 
have  the  Governor.^  meeting  constantly. 
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You  have  the  western  Governors  and  you 
have  the  eastern  Governors,  you  have 
the  Republican  Governors  and  you  have 
the  Democratic  Governors  meeting,  and 
they  can  and  do  readily  cooperate.  They 
^n  work  together  in  connection  with 
this  problem  of  organized  crime  across 
SUte  boundaries,  and  also  involving 
metropolitan  areas  which  involve  more 
than  one  Stale. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  has 
touched  upon  a  subject  that  I  had  hoped 
xould  be  clarified  in  debate  in  regard 
to  the  importance  of  strengthening  the 
anliriot  amendment  to  titles  I  and  II  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
CELLER  1.  as  it  relates  to  the  States,  but 
r.ot  only  that,  the  substitute  as  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  is  to 
provide  for  the  States  doing  precisely 
what  the  gentleman  suggests.  Their  law- 
enforcement  planning  can  be  that  of 
State  with  State,  as  well  as  within  the 
State,  and  thus  between  the  States. 
There  is  no  machinery  whatsoever  in  the 
bill  before  us  of  allowing,  or  even  per- 
mitting, such  a  thing  to  happen,  be  it 
relating  to  riots,  be  it  relating  to  orga- 
nized crime. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  I  am  sure,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  that  if  there  is  a 
problem  in  America  today  of  any  equal 
significance  to  that  of  riots,  it  is  that 
of  organized  crime,  and  the  bill  before 
us  does  not  even  touch  on  that  subject 
matter  as  such,  but  the  gentleman's 
amendment  does. 

I  would  hope  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted,  it  being  substan- 
tially stronger  and  it  can  get  to  the  roots 
of  the  problem,  and  permit  the  States  to 
work  between  themselves  as  well  as  the 
lOcal  law  enforcement  within  the  States. 
.And  at  the  same  time,  by  adopting  the 
Cahill  amendment  as  amended  by  the 
eentleman's  amendment,  we  will  then 
have  an  effective  tool  with  the  Governors 
aaving  something  to  say  about  it. 

I  would  Uke  to  say  this:  'When  we  were 
drafting  the  bill  on  safety,  which  is  now 
the  1966  act  on  safety,  that  was  precisely 
the  approach  that  was  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress—that  the  Chief  Executive,  the 
Governor,  should  be  the  one  to  get  to- 
iiether  with  all  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, in  this  instance  as  well  as  it  relates 
to  highway  safety,  to  come  up  with  some 
comprehensive  plan  to  have  one  person 
or  group  in  the  Stale  who  is  resp unsible 
for  doing  this  job,  to  give  the  States  some 
say-so  in  It,  and  to  make  certain  there 
is  the  proper  allocation  formula  that 
ever>-  State  would  get  some  money. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  before  us 
in  title  I  or  II  to  assure  that  the  States 
'*ill  get  any  money.  They  can  make  their 
plans,  but  the  only  thing  in  it  is  that  no 
Slate  will  get  more  than  15  percent,  and 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  even  if  the 
States  go  about  making  their  plans  that 
they  will  get  5  cents. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  That  is  absolutely 
correct,  and  that  is  one  of  the  strong 
features  of  the  Cahill  substitute. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  Cahill  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  rather  an  un- 
pleasant task  for  me  to  find  myself  in 


disagreement  with  my  very  good  friend, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey.  I  know  he  is  sincerely  motivated 
in  the  hope  that  his  amendment  would 
strengthen  the  bill,  and  if  I  thought  that 
would  be  the  case  I  would  heai-tily  en- 
dorse his  amendment.  But  we  have  to 
look  to  experience  and  we  have  to  in- 
quire whether  or  not  the  planning  agen- 
cies or  the  State  planning  committees 
have  done  their  job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  recent  experience 
with  State  planning  committees  under 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  of 
1965  provides  several  concrete  examples 
of  the  range  of  problems  that  may  be 
faced  if  the  State  planning  agency 
amendment  is  adopted. 

In  spite  of  strenuous  efforts  by  the 
Office  of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
to  promote  its  grant  program  for  "Gov- 
ernor's Planning  Committees  in  Crimi- 
nal Administration,"  the  response  of  the 
States  has  been  relatively  apathetic.  The 
concept  of  these  committees  originated 
with  the  National  Crime  Commission, 
whose  chairman  was  the  then  Attorney 
General  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach. 
Announcement  of  the  program,  which 
offers  to  pay  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  committees— up  to  a  limit  of  $25,- 
000 — was  made  in  a  letter  from  the 
Attorney  General  to  all  Governors  of 
March  10,  1966.  The  announcement 
transmitted  program  guidelines  and  a 
simplified  application  form.  As  of  this 
date,  only  14  grants  have  been  approved 
in  the  program.  Three  grants  are  pres- 
ently awaiting  approval  by  the  Attorney 
General,  and  six  additional  apphcations 
are  now  being  processed  in  the  LEA 
office.  In  no  case  has  a  grant  application 
been  denied. 

Let  me  briefly  discuss  a  few  of  the 
other  problems  that  have  arisen  in  this 
area: 

In  one  case,  the  State  attorney  general 
is  challenging  the  Governor's  constitu- 
tional authority  as  chief  executive  to 
accept  LEA  funds.  The  Governor  has  ob- 
tained the  assistance  of  State  constitu- 
tional law  experts,  and  has  stated  that 
he  is  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  carry  the 
battle  to  the  courts. 

In  another  case,  the  executive  director 
of  a  State  planning  committee  resigned 
in  the  face  of  political  pressure  from 
some  members  of  the  committee  to  use 
it  as  a  traveling  investigative  unit 
throughout  the  State. 

In  a  third  State,  after  the  LEA  grant 
was  awarded.  Implementation  of  the 
project  was  delayed  because  the  legisla- 
ture failed  to  act  on  the  State  budget, 
which  included  funds  for  the  State's 
matching  share  of  the  program  cost. 

In  still  another  State,  a  specific  leg- 
islative appropriation  was  necessary  be- 
fore the  committee  could  begin  Its  work. 
In  a  fifth  State,  the  planning  commit- 
tee was  established  pursuant  to  legisla- 
tive enactment.  However,  the  legislation 
provided  a  life  of  only  1  year  for  the 
committee,  and  specifically  required  that 
of  the  15  members  on  the  committee,  five 
members  each  were  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor  and  the  two  party  leaders 
in  the  legislature. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  firmly  believe  that 
this  House  will  fall  into  serious  error  If 


it  amends  this  bill  to  require  State  plan- 
ning as  the  means  of  participation  by 
local  governments  in  this  grant  program. 
I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  firmly  believe  that 
this  House  will  fall  into  serious  error  if 
we  were  to  adopt  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey and  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  do 
the  things  that  are  necessary  to  be  done 
under  this  bill  and  we  would  be  waiting 
on  the  State  planning  agencies  from  now 
until  doom's  day  to  gel  their  house  in 
order  before  their  work  would  be  be- 
gun. For  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  grants  under  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  of  1965 
amounted  to  $25,000  on  a  matching 
basis? 

Mr.  RODINO.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CAHILL.  And  does  not  the  gen- 
tleman agree  that  22  States  have  filed 
plans  and  that  16  of  those  have  already 
been  funded. 

Mr.  RODINO.  My  information  is  that 
there  were  only  14  grants  approved  un- 
der this  program  thus  far. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  My  information  is  that 
there  have  been  22  applications  from  22 
States  that  have  filed  plans. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  previously  cited  five 
examples  where  they  were  not  able  to 
get  going. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  try  to 
set  the  record  straight,  as  to  some  of  the 
remarks  that  have  been  made  by  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  wliich  I  feel  may 
result  from  the  fact  that  he  did  not  have 
a  chance  to  study  carefully  the  amend- 
ment which  we  now  have  before  us. 

The  distinguished  chairman  referred 
to  a  veto  power  on  behalf  of  the  States 
ill  tire  event  that  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
is  adopted. 

I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  no  veto  power  under  the  pro- 
pcsed  amendment.  I  would  fui-ther  say  in 
addition  there  are  four  safeguards  that 
are  part  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  frcm  New  Jersey  which  I 
thiiik  provide  absolute  protection  from 
any  kind  of  arbitrary  exercise  of  any- 
thing like  a  veto  power  by  a  Governor. 
First,  under  title  II  of  the  proposed 
amendment,  before  any  funds  at  all  will 
be  allocated  to  a  State  to  carry  out  the 
innovative  programs  that  are  set  forth 
in  the  proposed  amendment,  the  Attor- 
ney General  himself  must  approve  a 
statewide  comprehensive  plan  offered  by 
the  State. 

Second,  if  a  State  should  arbitrarily 
refuse  to  submit  an  application  for  either 
a  planning  grant  or,  in  the  event  that 
they  should  apply  and  obtain  a  planning 
grant,  and  then  do  not  produce  a  state- 
wide comprehensive  plan,  under  the  pro- 
posed amendment  that  we  are  consider- 
ing there  is  a  provision  which  would  per- 
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mit  a  local  unit  of  government  to  apply 
directly  to  the  Attorney  General.  In 
other  words,  there  is  a  provision  for  a 
bypass  where  the  States  act  arbitrarily. 

Third,  there  are  two  additional  fea- 
tures to  the  proposed  amendment,  and 
I  would  like  to  quote  one  of  them.  On 
page  8  of  the  proposed  amendment  it  is 
provided  that  every  State  plan  submitted 
shall — "provide  for  appropriate  review 
procedures  of  actions  taken  by  the  State 
planning  agency  disapproving  an  appli- 
cation for  which  funds  are  available,  or 
terminating  or  refusing  to  contmue  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  units  of  general  lo- 
cal government  or  combinations  of  such 
units." 

In  addition,  there  i.s  another  feature 
which  would  actually  require  that  50  per- 
cent of  the  action  funds  go  to  the  local 
units  of  government.  In  other  words,  a 
firm  guarantee  that  50  percent  of  all 
funds  allocated  to  a  State  can  be  and  will 
be  used  by  the  local  units  of  government 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  reference  to  the  ad- 
ministration bill,  without  this  amend- 
ment what  would  it  do  and  what  would 
be  Its  practical  effect?  I  submit  to  you 
that  there  are  more  than  18.000  cities  In 
this  country.  There  are  more  than  3.000 
coimties.  There  are  something  like  19.000 
separate  governmental  tax  units,  tax  dis- 
tricts. What  will  be  the  practical  effect 
if  we  have  the  US  Attorney  General, 
without  any  kind  of  meaningful  State 
participation,  doing  all  of  the  screening 
and  all  of  the  approving?  Can  you  Imag- 
ine the  tremendous  number  of  applica- 
tions that  would  be  submitted  in  the  very 
first  year  of  operation  under  this  bill  if 
it  was  enacted? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  there  is 
good  cause  to  provide  for  the  States  to 
act  as  the  screening  authority  in  the 
allocation  of  funds  after  they  have  shown 
their  good  faith  by  producing  a  state- 
wide comprehensive  crime  program. 

The  Attorney  General  himself,  when 
he  appeared  before  our  committee,  testi- 
fied that  it  is  time  that  we  do  something 
to  get  the  States  moving.  If  we  are  going 
to  do  something,  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  it  right  now  by  adopting  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR  I  am  delighted 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  referred 
to  that  aspect  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's testimony.  I  asked  Mr.  Clark  In 
the  hearings  whether  he  would  give  pri- 
ority to  State  plans  or  to  city  plans.  His 
response — and  I  think  I  can  quote  it  al- 
most verbatim — was  this: 

We  would  hope,  as  a  first  step  to  get  each 
and  every  State  going  with  a  comprehen.<ilve 
law-enforcement  and  criminal  justice  plan. 
and  that  will  be  our  first  concern 

So  this  amendment,  on  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Railsback)  has 
done  so  much  work  for  so  long  and  so 
constructively,  will  accomplish  the  At- 
torney General's  objectives  and  we  will 
write  it  into  law  iristead  of  relying  on 
the  discretionary  authority  of  the  At- 
torney General. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 


m  support  of  the  amendment  I  always 
dislike  to  disagree  with  my  fine  chair- 
man, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York,  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  but  on  this  occasion  I  find 
myself  in  disagreement,  certainly  in  part. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  potentially 
dangerous  bill  la  its  present  form.  We 
amended  it  in  .several  particulars  in  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  but  we  were 
not  successful  in  striking  out  the  un- 
needed,  umiecessary,  and  unreasonable 
powers  granted  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  Pas-^age  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment  will  remove  one  of  the 
worst  pitfalls  from  the  bill. 

If  this  amendment,  or  a  similar  one. 
is  not  passed,  then  all  the  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  this  countn-- 
will  come  under  the  subju^^ttion  and  con- 
trol of  the  U.S.  Attorney  General,  or  else 
such  local  law  enforcement  agencies  will 
not  receive  the  benefit  of  the  Federal 
funds  herein  provided.  If  this  power  is 
not  removed  from  the  bill  it  simply 
means  that  within  a  few  years  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  be  in  a  position  to 
control  the  law  enforcement  authorities 
of  ever>-  city,  county,  and  State  within 
this  Nation.  The  local  agencies  can  avoid 
this  surrendering  of  authority,  to  be  sure, 
because  it  is  not  compul.sory.  but  in  order 
to  avoid  it  they  must  refuse  to  partici- 
pate in  the  programs  provided  for  in  tlie 
bill.  And  if  they  refuse  to  participate, 
then  the  Attorney  General  will  naturally 
refuse  to  permit  them  to  share  in  the 
Federal  money.  Therefore,  a  great  ma- 
jority will  participate  and.  thereby,  trade 
their  controlling  power  for  Federal  funds 

This  bill  is  .simply  a  rehash  of  the  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  program.  Surely, 
everyone  understands  now  how  that  plan 
operates.  The  U  S  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation just  writes  the  guidelines  for  the 
participating  schools  and  tho.se  who  abide 
by  the  orders  and  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner  receive  the  Federal  money, 
and  those  school  officials  who  fall  to  com- 
ply get  no  Federal  money  As  a  result 
most  school  districts  comply,  sooner  or 
later,  and  the  U  S  Commi.ssioner  of  Edu- 
cation accumulates  more  and  more  power 
through  the  u.se  of  Federal  money. 

It  was  a  sad  day  in  America  when  State 
and  local  education  authorities  suc- 
cumbed to  the  influence  and  domination 
of  Federal  money  and  control,  but  the 
consequences  will  be  "ven  more  detri- 
mental to  our  democracy  if  and  when  a 
Federal  police  force  begins  patrolling  our 
streets,  highways,  and  byways. 

This  bill  contains  the  seed  for  .social 
reform  in  our  local  law  enforcement 
agencies.  And  mark  my  words,  when  the 
guidelines  are  written  their  primary  pur- 
pose will  be  the  furtherance  of  modern 
day  social  reform.  This  sort  of  program 
will  deter  law  enforcement  rather  than 
stop  crime  and  adequately  punish  the 
guilty.  In  the  hearmiis  on  this  bill  before 
the  Senate  and  House  Judiciar\'  Commit- 
tees it  was  clearly  shown  that  this  pro- 
posed legislation  puts  unprecedented 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  I  am  sure  that 
he  has  no  ulterior  motive  in  mind  in  ask- 
ing for  such  broad  authority,  but  if  he 
doesn't  Intend  to  use  it  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  him  to  have  it.  Moreover,  who 


knows  who  wiil  be  the  i:ext  Attorney 
General.  We  have  had  three  dilTeren; 
men  fill  that  office  since  January  iggi. 
The  next  one  might  be  a  bad  man.  or  a 
weak  man.  or  one  hell-bent  for  power 
So  the  only  safeguard  against  the  ini. 
proper  use  of  this  unnecessary  power  is 
to  pass  the  pending  amendment  and 
thereby  give  the  Governor  of  each  State 
the  authority  to  determine  the  type  and 
plan  of  law  enforcement  he  wishes  for 
his  State. 

This  change  will  improve  the  bill,  but 
even  then  it  falls  far  short  of  meeting 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  country.  I  be- 
lieve in  research,  training  of  personnel, 
new  and  improved  equipment  and  mod- 
ern methods  of  crime  detection,  but  the 
primary  benefits  from  all  of  these  will 
be  in  the  future — and  the  far  distant  fu- 
ture in  most  cases. 

I  find  nothing  in  the  bill  to  stop  crime 
in  the  streets  today.  I  deplore  the  fact 
that  the  laws  we  have  are  not  being  en- 
forced. The  only  way  to  stop  the  kind  of 
riots  we  are  having  m  our  cities  is  to 
overcome  force  with  force.  Rioters  who 
throw  fire  bombs  and  snipe  at  firemen 
and  policemen  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  are  potential  killers  and 
should  be  treated  as  such. 

People  who  are  guilty  of  arson,  snip- 
ing, looting,  and  indiscrimiiiate  stealing 
nave  no  respect  for  the  rights,  safety,  or 
lives  of  others  and  it  is  foolish  to  molly- 
coddle them.  They  become  even  worse 
outlaws  when  they  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve police  officers,  troops,  and  the  court' 
are  going  to  be  lax  in  enforcing  the  laws 
and  meeting  out  just  punishment.  In 
every  case  of  rioting  that  has  come  to 
my  attention,  where  the  troops  and 
policemen  were  given  orders  to  shoot 
to  kill,  the  riot  was  quelled  in  .short 
order. 

A  few  days  ago  the  great  Evangelist 
Billy  Graham  said : 

L.jtjilng  and  crime  in  America  this  sum- 
mer has  reached  the  point  of  anarchy 

This  is  true  and  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress knows  it.  And  the  only  way  to  con- 
trol anarchy  is  by  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  tough  laws.  Pampering  crimi- 
nals, appeasing  criminals,  and  promises 
of  more  "pie  in  the  sky"  creates  disre- 
spect and  contempt  for  law.  Those  who 
would  destroy  the  law  would  destroy  the 
Nation.  And  such  destruction  must 
cease. 

Any  one  who  thinks  that  H.R.  5037, 
amended  or  unamended,  is  going  to  stop 
riots,  or  even  control  lesser  crime  in  our 
.streets,  in  the  foreseeable  future,  is  fac- 
ing a  great  disappointment 

This  bill  is  not  the  an.swer  to  our  most 
pressing  and  most  dangerous  domestic 
problem  today — namely,  riots  in  our 
cities  and  crime  running  rampant  in  the 
streets  But  strict  law  enforcement,  in- 
cluding certain  and  Just  punishment  to 
the  guilty,  is  the  remedy.  And  that  is 
what  the  citizens  of  this  country  demand, 
without  delay. 

Waiting  for  this  bill  (H.R.  5037'  to 
bring  the  outlaws  and  anarchists  under 
control  would  be  tantamount  to  "sleeping 
while  Rome  burns."  If  the  cities,  and 
the  States,  and  the  Nation  will  only  make 
full  use  of  the  statutes  and  powers  now 
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available  to  them,  law  and  order  will 
again  prevail  in  this  land. 

The  most  effective  deterrent  to  crime 
yet  developed  by  man  is  just  and  cer- 
tain punishment  for  the  guilty, 

Mr,  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

May  I  point  out  that  it  has  not  been 
clarified  for  me,  and  certainly  the 
amendment  itself  leaves  much  in  doubt, 
what  it  means  in  section  102,  when  it 
says: 

A  grant  made  under  this  title  to  a  State 
shall  be  utilized  by  the  State  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  State  planning  agency.  Such 
agency  shall  be  created  by  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  chief  executive  of  the  State. 

Does  that  mean  that  a  chief  executive 
of  a  State  could  do  as  the  Governor  in 
my  State  did  under  an  Executive  order 
Issued  by  the  President  on  July  23,  1965? 
In  trying  to  carry  out  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  Executive  order,  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Colorado  him- 
self issued  an  executive  order  and  tried 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice. 

May  I  inquire  if  that  act  by  the  Gover- 
nor created  an  agency  within  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  section  102  of  this 
proposal? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Obviously  not. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  he  did 
not,  then  may  I  inquire  whether  the 
respective  States  must,  if  they  do  not 
have  an  agency  in  existence,  call  the 
legislature  into  session  to  enact  legisla- 
tion which  will  set  up  a  State  agency 
under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive in  order  to  receive  funds? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  No;  I  do  not  concede 
that  that  is  required. 

It  is  my  thought  that  the  Governor  of 
a  State  would  create  the  agency.  I  would 
assume  that  there  would  be,  within  the 
State,  authority  for  the  Governor  to  do 
such.  If  there  is  not  he  could  obtain  it, 
of  course,  through  the  necessary  legisla- 
tive acts.  The  amendment,  of  course, 
confers  this  right  on  the  Governor. 

This  certainly  means,  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, the  existence  of  an  agency  which 
is  representative  of  all  facets  of  law  en- 
forcement within  the  State. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Does  it  re- 
quire an  enactment  by  a  State  legisla- 
ture in  order  to  create  the  agency?  If 
it  does  not,  then  say  so.  Then  my  State 
could  get  in  under  it. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mirmesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Might  I  call  the 
gentleman's  attention  to  the  next  sen- 
tence of  the  proposed  Cahill  amendment. 
The  next  sentence,  after  the  sentence  to 
which  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
referred,  reads  as  follows: 

Such  agency  shall  be  created  by  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
State. 

The  language  of  the  Cahill  amendment 
specifically  says  that  the  agency  shall 


be  created  by  the  executive  authority  of 
the  State:  namely,  the  Chief  Executive, 
and  not  by  the  legislature. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  is 
exactly  the  opposite  of  what  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  responded.  I  read 
this  particular  sentence  the  gentleman 
has  referred  to,  and  was  told  that  that 
agency  was  not  authorized  to  get  the 
money. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  was  present  when 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  propound- 
ed that  inquiry  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey.  The  gentleman  cited  a  spe- 
cific illustration.  The  gentleman  and  I 
have  been  talking  about  whether  gen- 
erally the  legislature  or  the  chief  execu- 
tive is  to  create  the  planning  agency. 
The  language  of  the  Cahill  amendment 
clearly  specifies  on  its  face  that  u  is  to 
be  the  Chief  Executive. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Then  I 
understand  the  gentleman  to  mean  that 
any  one  of  the  50  Governors  of  the  States 
could  say,  "I  create  a  crime  agency  for 
my  State,"  and  pursuant  thereto  he 
could  come  to  the  Attorney  General  and 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
Cahill  amendment  get  $100,000. 

Not  only  could  they  get  $100,000  but 
also,  if  I  read  section  104  of  the  proposal 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  cor- 
rectly, in  addition  to  getting  the  $100,000. 
all  of  the  money  which  was  available 
under  title  I  of  this  proposal  would  then 
be  divided  among  the  States  in  propor- 
tion to  population. 

May  I  say  that  under  title  I  of  the 
act.  If  we  will  look  at  section  414  of  the 
bill  before  us,  we  find  that  title  I  is  to 
get  $22.5  million.  Under  the  Cahill 
amendment  this  $22.5  million  would  be 
allocated  to  the  States  without  any 
strings  attached  to  It  whatsoever. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  should  like  to  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman  with  respect  to 
the  title  the  gentleman  mentioned. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rogers 
of  Colorado  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  RAILBACK.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  is  correct  in  saying 
all  that  is  necessary  to  get  the  States 
started  is  for  the  State  to  have  a  person 
appointed  or  an  agency  appointed  by 
the  Chief  Executive,  who  would  have  to 
submit  an  application  to  the  Attorney 
General.  They  then  would  be  given  funds. 
a  minimum  of  $100,000,  and  the  propor- 
tionate funds  depending  upon  the  pop- 
ulation of  a  particular  State,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  and  formulating  a 
statewide  comprehensive  crime  program, 
which  would  then  be  submitted,  after  its 
formulation  and  development,  to  entitle 
the  State  to  a  title  n  grant,  which  would 
be  the  action  grant  phase.  But  before  any 
action  money  could  come  to  a  particular 
State  the  Attorney  General  himself 
would  have  to  approve  the  statewide  com- 
prehensive crime  program  submitted  to 


him  by  the  particular  person  from  the 
State. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  bear  with  me 
for  just  a  moment,  as  .vou  and  I  know, 
under  section  414  of  the  bill  before  us 
there  is  an  allocation  under  title  I  of 
$22.5  miUion.  I  understand  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  sponsors  of  the  Cahill 
amendment  that  that  $22.5  million  should 
remain  as  title  I  money.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Cahill  amendment  in  sec- 
tion 104.  there  is  no  requirement  that 
they  proceed  with  the  plan  in  order  to 
get  the  $22.5  million.  In  regard  to  the 
title  II  money  in  which  there  is  an 
allocation  under  section  414,  which  ap- 
pears on  page  31  of  the  bill,  there  is  an 
allocation  of  $9  million.  So  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying  is  in  order  to  get 
some  part  of  that  $9  million,  he  must 
have  a  plan  after  he  has  had  the  benefit 
of  his  portion  of  the  $22.5  million.  Is  that 
what  you  are  saying? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  correct,  but  in  order  to  be  clear 
I  want  to  say  that  the  title  II  funds  will 
become  substantial  after  the  first  year 
of  operation  and  the  planning  funds  will 
decline.  The  gentleman  is  correct.  He  is 
correct  that  certain  funds  will  go  to  every 
State,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  good,  be- 
cause we  are  tiying  to  get  the  States 
moving  as  long  as  they  are  formulating 
a  State  plan. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Let  me  pro- 
pound this  proposal  to  you.  Under  title 
I,  when  you  have  $22.5  million,  what  as- 
surance do  you  have  in  the  Cahill  amend- 
ment but  what  the  Governor  could  take 
this  portion  of  it  and  put  it  in  the  State 
treasury  or  in  his  own  pocket? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Well,  we  have  the 
same  assurance  in  this  case  that  we  have 
in  so  many  other  instances  when  we  fund 
programs  in  many  cases  with  much  more 
substantial  sums  of  money  involved 
where  we  are  trying  to  help  local  units 
of  government  and  States.  The  only  re- 
quirement is  that  the  money  be  used  in 
response  to  an  application  to  provide  and 
formulate  a  State  plan. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  point 
I  want  to  make  and  I  want  to  emphasize 
is  that  if  the  Cahill  amendment  is  adopt- 
ed, under  the  terms  and  conditions 
thereof  the  State  automatically  gets 
$100,000.  Then,  if  the  Governor  wants  to 
come  in  and  get  his  proportionate  share 
as  provided  in  section  104,  it  says  there: 

Funds  appropriated  to  make  grants  under 
this  title  for  a  fl-cal  year  shall  be  allocated 
by  the  Attorney  General  among  the  States 
far  use  therein  by  the  State  planning  agency 
or  units  of  general  local  government,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield  for  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  May  I  con- 
tinue to  make  this  point?  With  this  kind 
of  an  allocation,  and  with  this  right  of 
the  Governor  to  submit  his  planning 
needs,  what  can  we  in  Congress,  or  what 
can  anyone  else  do  to  see  it  is  spent 
properly? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  gentleman  to  section  411  of  the 
proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Wait  a  min- 
ute. Whenever  you  get  into  that 
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Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  woiild  remind  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  that  I  am  un- 
dertaking to  answer  the  gentleman.  The 
gentleman  from  Colorado  asked  me  a 
question  and  I  am  undertaking  to  re- 
spond to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  lo 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

Mr.  HAIXECK.  Mr  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  we  have  been 
talking  about  this  for  5  hours  of  general 
debate.  It  looks  to  me  like,  perhaps,  we 
ought  to  get  to  the  point  where  we  can 
vote  on  it.  If  there  is  anyone  who  does 
not  understand  this  problem.  I  would  be 
quite  surprised.  Therefore.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN    Objection  is  hea; -J 

Mr.  CEIXER  .Mr  Chairman.  I  mov^ 
to  strike  the  requi.'^ite  numt)er  of  word.> 

Mr.  Chairman  I  wish  to  staff  that 
under  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  A5- 
s'stance  Act  of  1965  we  have  a  situation 
wherein  the  Attorney  General  makes  all 
the  grants.  There  were  no  comrlamt.s 
offered  to  the  work  done  by  the  .Attorney 
General  under  that  Federal  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  .Act 

Mr.  Chairman,  more  than  900  appli- 
cations were  filed  by  law  enforcement 
agencies  throughout  the  lencth  and 
breadth  of  this  land  Out  of  those  more 
than  900  applications  which  were  f^led, 
166  projects  were  approved  at  a  cost  of 
a  little  over  $10  million  for  the  period 
of  2  years.  There  were  no  complaints  No 
one  registered  any  objection  to  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Attorney  General  m  tne 
bestowal  of  these  grants  to  local  agencies 
and  to  States,  when  they  made  the  ap- 
plications. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  thi.s  bill  pending 
before  us.  as  originally  drafted  by  the 
.Judiciary  Committee  is  an  extension  of 
the  Federal  Law  Enforceme.->.t  .Act  Be- 
yond that  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
experience  with  Federal  control  of  the 
bestowal  of  grants  and  lo  date  we  have 
not  had  too  many  complaints  For  in- 
stance, there  are  farm  subsidies  which 
have  long  been  bestowed  upon  the  States. 
They  are  bestowed  upon  entities  rr  i'l- 
dividuals  within  the  States  The  question 
of  flood  control  is  similar,  the  poverty 
program  is  another  one.  The  f^rants  are 
made  to  local  entities  and  not  to  the 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  of  hos- 
pitals, under  the  Hill-Burton  Act  the 
£;rants  are  made  to  local  units  and  n^t 
to  the  States.  Under  the  Airport  Con- 
struction Act.  the  same  is  true  as  well  as 
under  the  slum  grants  and  under  school 
construction  grants.  In  each  of  those  in- 
stances we  have  Federal  control  over  the 
grant  of  funds.  I  have  heard  no  com- 
plaints under  those  actions  and  situa- 
tions. Why  should  there  be  complaints 
about  this  procedure? 

It  is  inconceivable,  therefore,  why 
there  should  be  complaints  under  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1965.  which  Is  what  this  bill 
now  pending  before  us  accomplishes. 


Since  there  was  no  complaint  under 
that  act.  I  anticipate  no  complaint  under 
this  act.  which  I  hope  will  prevail. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER  I  yie'id  lo  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Following 
through  with  what  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  just  .said,  there  is  no  in- 
hibition or  any  direction  to  the  respec- 
tive Go\ernors  under  title  I  as  to  what 
is  to  be  done  with  the  money  Wnen  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  started  to  go  to 
title  U.  you  find  .something  else.  Title  II 
makes  an  allocation  of  $9  million  for  cer- 
tain things  So.  why  make  the  claim  that 
$22.5  million  which  is  allocated  under 
title  I  goes  free  to  the  Slates  according 
to  the  allocation  formula? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
further  state  m  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment from  practical  experience,  having 
had  jurisdiction  over  one-naif  of  a  State 
a^.  a  US  district  attorney,  you  will  by 
this  amendment,  if  adopted,  have  to  redo 
the  entire  law-enforce. nent  structure  of 
the  United  States.  I  have  me  statistics 
with  reference  to  my  particular  State 
and  I  bhall  give  you  the  statistics  on  Uie 
other  States  in  just  a  moment. 

Ill  the  State  of  Washington  the  chief 
executive  does  not  have  liie  ix).ver  to  en- 
force local  law  enforcement  The  Attor- 
r.ey  General  cannot  ha\e  that  power. 
That  power  is  reserved  lo  the  local  prose- 
cutors and  to  the  local  municipalities. 
Therefore,  they  are  going  to  have  to  go 
to  the  legislature,  and  the  Washington 
State  Legislature  meets  on  a  biennial 
basis . 

Mr.  GERALD  H  FORD  .Mr  Chair- 
man, a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMA.N"  The  gentleman  will 
;tate  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  M: .  Chair- 
man, it  was  my  impression  the  genlle- 
Cian  from  New  York  had  the  floor 

Mr  CELLER  Mr  Chairni.m.  I  yielded 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr  GERALD  I^  FORD.  I  had  noticed 
the  gentleman  t.oni  New  York  wa^  not 
on  his  feel. 

Mr  ADAMS  Mr  Chairman.  ^  would 
like  lo  point  out  at  tliis  time  tnat  m 
checkiiie;  with  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police  to  determine 
how  many  other  States  art  in  the  same 
position  as.  for  example,  llie  Slate  of 
Washington.  I  find  that  only  22  of  the 
Stales  have  any  sort  of  general  ciiminal 
urisdiction  at  the  State  level. 

Therefore  those  States  that  do  not 
have  that  are  going  to  have  to  create 
an  entirely  new  system.  In  most  of  the 
Stales  they  have  a  Slate  patrol  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  highways,  high- 
way traffic,  and  such  things  as  that. 
When  you  get  down  into  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  against  murder,  arson, 
rape,  robbery,  burglary,  and  all  of  the 
other  crimes,  they  are  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  local  sheriffs  the  local 
prosecutors,  or  in  the  metropolitan  areas 
under  the  local  area. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    time    of    the 


gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
lo  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Cahill  amendment. 

I  can  realize  why  my  colleague  from 
New  Jersey  feels  so  strongly  i*bout  this 
amendment  as  he  does.  In  New  Jersey 
we  have  an  unusual  State.  It  is  a  cor- 
ridor State  located  between  two  of  the 
largest  cities  in  the  world.  It  is  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  Stale  within  which  to 
battle  crime,  and  keep  it  free  of  crime 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  that  there  exists  in  the  Stat* 
of  New  Jersey  at  ttiis  very  momeni  a 
condition  that  which  proves  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  Cahill  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted.  It  happen.-  to 
be  another  one  of  these  programs  that  is 
suppcsed  lo  be  the  answer  tu  cvtrybocy's 
problem.  This  is  not  the  first  time  this 
has  happened  in  the  Stale  of  New  Jersey, 
it  is  the  second  lime  to  my  memory.  Only 
about  3  weeks  ago  we  were  informed  in 
our  Stale  that  the  OEO  is  goins;  to  get 
into  the  control  of  narcotic  addiction, 
and  that  they  have  available  some  $12 
million.  From  this  $12  million  New  Jer- 
sey  was  given  slightly  over  SI  million 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  certain  that  we 
need  money  for  this  kind  of  control,  but 
in  New  Jersey  we  have  had  existing  since 
1963  a  very  effective  working:  Narcotic 
Drug  Study  Commission  of  which  I  have 
been  the  chairman  for  5  years,  and  of 
which  I  am  still  the  chairman. 

la  addition  to  that,  the  Governor  has 
had  advisory  council  on  the  control  of 
narcotic  addiction.  Without  anyboay  m 
the  Stale  of  New  Jersey  knowmc:  what 
happened,  the  OEO  was  given  SI  mil- 
lion, approximately  a  month  ago.  I  am 
.sure  that  no  one  m  this  House  knew 
when  they  were  voting  on  that  particu- 
lar budget  that  $12  million  was  going  to 
be  handled  by  the  OEO  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  it  is. 

Because  the  OEO  funds  are  under 
Federal  control  and  not  under  State  con- 
trol, the  Federal  moneys  are  being  lun- 
dled  by  a  citizens'  group  in  a  metiiod 
which  was  not  advised  by  tlie  ad\isory 
council  to  the  Governor.  In  short,  we  now 
have  two  programs  in  New  Jersey 

Now  to  get  to  the  real  point  in  this 
particular  example,  may  I  cite  the  largest 
county  in  the  State,  where  80  percent  of 
the  narcotic  cases  exist  is  the  county  of 
E;;.>ex  We  had  tried  for  years  to  estab- 
li.'h  a  clinic  there  for  the  treatment  of 
addicts  and  the  handling  of  them.  In 
1963  we  adopted  a  law  whereby  the  ad- 
dict had  the  right  of  either  receiving 
treatment  or  being  incarcerated.  This 
wa.s  held  out  as  being  one  of  the  best 
systems  in  the  countrj-.  In  this  particu- 
lar case  every  member  of  the  Drug  Study 
Commission,  to  a  man.  recommended  in 
annual  reports  that  money  should  best 
be  spent  in  Essex  County  toward  having 
a  .system  of  specialized  parole  and  pro- 
bation that  would  establish  a  good  sys- 
tem of  aftercare  treatment  and  super- 
vision, something  that  is  sorely  needed 
throughout  the  State. 

But  contrary  to  our  wishes  and  con- 
trary to  what  the  Governor  may  think, 
there  is  nothing  under  the  present  act. 
nor  even  an  act  of  the  New  Jersey  Leg- 
islature,   whereby    this    money    can    be 
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used  for  any  other  purpose  in  iiarcotic 
addiction  and  control  in  New  Jersey. 
There  is  nothing  we  can  do  about  it,  be- 
cause it  is  promulgated  under  Federal 
rule's,  and  it  is  going  to  be  handled  the 
way  they  v.ant  it  handled  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people  in  New  Jersey  who 
are  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  con- 
firmed by  the  senate  of  the  State  to  han- 
dle the  problem. 

This  I  can  see  is  happening  all  over 
a7ain  in  this  particular  kind  of  program. 
We  had  another  such  incident  in  Nev,- 
Jersey  which  happened  in  early  1963, 
and  this  is  another  thing  that  makes  me 
afraid  of  this  kind  of  legislation.  To  me. 
the  most  you  are  going  to  get  out  of  this. 
and  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  answer,  is 
simply  that  the  administration  wants 
people  to  believe  that  they  are  doing 
something  about  riots  and  doing  some- 
thing about  the  great  growth  of  crime 
throughout  the  country,  this  can  be  their 
excuse.  But  is  it  the  answer?  I  do  not 
think  so. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  fear  it.  is  because 
there  is  no  allocation  of  funds.  There  is 
not  anything  definite  in  the  bill  which 
says  that  New  Jersey  is  going  to  get  any- 
thing— or  any  other  State.  It  just  says 
that  you  cannot  get  more  than  15  per- 
cent of  the  funds. 

But  let  me  tell  you  about  another  fund 
that  this  Congress  created  and  made  ef- 
fective in  early  1963.  That  was  the  year 
that  New  Jersey  adopted  a  Narcotics 
Control  Act  that  I  spoke  of. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlem.an  from 
New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  ap- 
propriated a  small  fund  in  that  particular 
year  in  New  Jersey  which  would  have 
given  any  municipality  or  any  county  a 
75-percent  State  grant  to  set  up  an  after- 
care clinic,  if  they  did  not  have  one,  pro- 
vided that  it  was  approved  by  the 
director  of  institutions. 

In  the  same  year  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  created  a  small  fund  which 
was  100-percent  grant  money  and  New 
Jersey  did  not  get  one  dime  of  that  money 
in  1963.  As  a  result  of  it.  the  city  of 
Newark  that  needs  a  clinic  more  than  any 
other  place  in  New  Jersey  did  not  even 
apply  for  the  75-percent  State  grant  be- 
cau.se  they  were  interested  in  the  100- 
percent  money,  which  was  going  to  give 
them  a  lot  for  nothing — as  they  thought. 
Up  to  this  very  day,  they  have  not  estab- 
lished that  particular  clinic. 

I  believe  that  particular  Federal  pro- 
gram was  a  setback  insofar  as  New  Jersey 
is  concerned  and  this  program  in  the  long 
run  would  be  the  same,  I  would  predict.  I 
think  it  has  to  be  under  State  control. 
We  can  say — sure,  the  Governor  has  all 
kinds  of  rights.  But  one  right  that  he  does 
not  have  is  to  try  to  veto  a  program  that 
the  U.S.  Attorney  General  says  should  be 
the  program  for  that  State.  This  is 
exactly  the  case  in  New  Jersey  with  refer- 
ence to  the  narcotics  funds  that  I  have 
just  talked  about.  I  think  this  Is  wrong. 


There  is  no  man  in  this  world  who  can 
make  me  believe  that  the  U.S.  Attorney 
General  knows  more  about  crime  in  New 
Jersey  or  in  any  other  State  than  the 
attorney  general  in  that  State  who  is  a 
part  of  the  Governor's  cabinet.  I  feel  it 
has  to  be  handled  at  the  local  level  if  we 
are  going  to  get  any  effective  treatment 
at  all. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on  the 
pending  so-called  Cahill  amendment,  and 
all  amendments  thereto,  close  at  3:30 
o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  heard  talk  during  this  de- 
bate about  the  possibility  of  a  Federal  po- 
lice force.  None  of  us  want  to  see  this.  I 
do  not  think  we  are  going  to  see  it.  But 
I  would  call  your  attention  to  an  edito- 
rial appearing  in  this  morning's  newspa- 
per entitled  "Svetlana's  Memoirs": 

Svetlana  Alllluyeva's  memoirs  furnish  the 
world  a  chilling  glimpse  of  Ufa  In  a  country 
which  permitted  absolute  power  to  de\ol.e 
into  the  hands  of  one  man. 

The  editorial  ends  up  with  the  state- 
ment: 

As  a  human  story,  the  Svetlana  Alliluyeva 
memoirs  have  the  quality  of  a  tale  out  oi 
King  Lear.  As  a  political  document  it  car- 
ries instructions  to  every  human  society 
against  the  lodgment  of  arbitrary  power  in  a 
single  person. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

I  Mr.  ElLBERGl. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  care- 
ful reading  of  the  Cahill  amendment  in- 
dicates that  there  is  a  mandate  on  the 
part  of  the  States  to  contribute  toward 
the  money  which  is  required.  I  suggest 
to  the  members  of  the  Committee  that  if 
your  State  is  anything  like  mine.  Penn- 
sylvania, at  this  moment  the  legislature 
and  the  Governor  are  hopelessly  bogged 
down  as  far  as  our  government  is  con- 
cerned. Pennsylvania  is  unable  at  this 
moment  to  contribute  one  dime  tov.ard 
this  program.  And  yet  the  city  from 
which  I  come,  Philadelphia,  is  ready. 
able,  and  willing  to  participate. 

I  say  that  by  adopting  this  amend- 
ment, you  would  prevent  the  cities  and 
municipalities  throughout  the  country 
from  participating  when  their  own  '^tate 
administrations  cannot.  I  am  aware  that 
there  is  a  way  out  of  this,  and  that  is 
through  section  205,  but  I  say  that  we 
cannot  wait  for  the  States  to  fail  before 
the  cities  can  be  permitted  to  act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

I  Mr.  BlESTER  1 . 

Mr.  BlESTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  make  a  couple  of  observations  con- 
cerning the  necessity  of  having  the 
States  participate  in  this  program.  I 
think  we  have  been  talking  about  this 
crime  bill  as  though  we  were  only  en- 
gaged in  the  process  of  detecting  crimi- 
nals. We  are  also  engaged  in  the  process 
of   punishing   criminals,   and   we   must 


realize  the  reasons  people  commit  crimes 
are  not  always  clear  to  us.  The  greatest 
way  to  prevent  crime  from  occurring  is 
to  start  making  decent,  law-abiding  citi- 
zens from  criminals.  This  is  done  in  large 
part  through  probation,  rehabilitation, 
adult  reform,  and  juvenile  reform.  These 
are  all  systems  controlled  in  large  part 
by  State  governments  and  require  State 
participation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 

HUNGATEl . 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  dis- 
like to  oppose  the  amendment  because 
I  think  the  $100,000  that  would  be  de- 
voted to  this  endeavor  would  include 
rural  areas,  and  this  appeals  to  me.  But 
I  think  on  balance  it  should  be  defeated 
for  the  following  reasons:  The  amend- 
ment would  dictate  to  a  State.  The 
State  mu.-t  create  a  planning  commis- 
sion. Many  States  do  not  need  a  plan- 
ning commission  to  determine  what  they 
need  in  the  wr.y  of  law  enforcement. 

It  will  not  take  the  discretion  about 
which  you  complain  from  the  Attorney 
General.  Under  title  II.  he  would  retain 
25  percent  of  the  funds  to  allocate  and 
under  title  I.  if  the  States  cannot  act  in 
time,  he  has  that  discretion  in  the  allo- 
cation of  those  funds.  I  think  it  would 
necessitate  unnecessary  multiplicity  of 
applications  in  the  cities,  because  under 
the  Uniform  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Act  many  of  them  have  their  plans 
already.  They  need  not  submit  them  to 
a  State  authority.  Instead  of  a  multiplic- 
ity of  applications,  you  woulu  have  50 
places  to  file  such  applications. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Thompson^. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment,  because  I  have  had  practi- 
cal experience  in  Georgia  in  the  senate 
in  probing  auto  thefts.  I  served  on  a 
committee  investigating  auto  thefts. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  for  a  fact  it 
is  absolutely  essential  that  we  bring  the 
State  authorities  into  the  planning,  and 
have  statewide  planning.  Those  who 
read  the  Washington  Post  this  morning 
may  have  noticed  a  picture  of  an  auto- 
mobile of  a  solicitor  general  for  north- 
east Georgia  which  v.as  blown  up,  and 
in  which  the  sclicitor  general  was  killed. 
It  is  believed  that  the  bomb  was  planted 
by  auto  thieves.  The  solicitor  was  re- 
p^^-.ted  to  be  investigat:ng  auto  thievery. 
It  we  iiermil  only  the  large  cities  to 
take  osrt  in  this  program,  we  will  not 
achieve  what  we  want  to  achieve.  We 
must  bring  in  the  State  authorities  and 
have  .statewide  planning.  I  believe  we 
owe  it  to  the  people  of  this  Nation  in  our 
various  States  to  adopt  this  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  pent'empn  from  New  York  IMr. 
Ryan  ] . 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
ih^  Cahill  amendment  which  would  re- 
quire that  the  State  planning  agency 
approach  be  used  as  the  sole  method  by 
which  local  governments  could  partici- 
pate in  this  new  major  Federal  grant 
program  I  believe  flexibility  is  needed. 
and  that  the  present  bill  will  provide 
that   flexibility.  The  amendment  would 
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hamstring  in  many  ways  the  intent  and 
purpose  of  this  bill. 

In  almost  none  of  the  States  is  there  an 
adequate  level  of  experience  and  training 
to  develop  the  broad  plans  that  will  be 
required  by  this  amendment. 

Unlike  the  field  of  education,  for  ex- 
ample, where  State-level  agencies  have 
had  experience  in  planning,  most  State 
governments  have  neither  the  experience 
nor  the  administrative  machinery,  let 
alone  the  jurisdictional  authority,  to 
deal  with  local  plans  for  law  enforce- 
ment. 

The  problems  and  costs  of  establish- 
ing potentially  50  separate  grantmaking 
programs  on  the  State  level  are  enor- 
mous. Consider  the  cost  of  developing  a 
comprehensive  state  agency  for  every 
state  to  a  point  where  it  would  be  com- 
petent to  deal  adequately  with  the  entire 
scope  of  local  law  enforcement  More- 
over, It  Is  doubtful  that  State-level  of- 
ficials could  keep  themselves  routinely 
informed  of  the  difficult  and  complex 
problems  confronting  local  law  enforce- 
ment. 

H.R.  5037  recognizes  that  law  enforce- 
ment Is  primarily  a  local  function.  To 
require  local  participation  solely  through 
the  State  planning  agency  mechanism 
would  weaken  this  function 

Under  section  204  of  H  R.  5037  the 
Attorney  General  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  State  or  local  povernm.ent  units 
which  have  filed  a  current  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  Justice  plan.  This 
flexible  approach  accepts  Stat*'  planning 
where  It  Is  feasible  and  necessar>'.  with- 
out requiring  It  In  every  Instance 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  viree  the  House  to 
preserve  the  flexible  approach  taken  by 
H.R.  5037  to  the  question  of  Che  need  and 
feasibility  of  Stare  plannmg  Let  us  en- 
courage comprehensive  planning  wher- 
ever possible.  But  let  us  not  make  the 
mistake  of  adopting  State  planning  as 
the  sole  approach  in  tJiis  program 

The  CHAIRM.\N  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  iMr 
Cramer  1. 

Mr.  CRAMER  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  MacGregor  amendent  to 
the  Cahlll  amendment,  and  in  support  of 
the  Cahill  amendment  as  I  hope  it  will  be 
amended  by  the  MacGregor  amend- 
ment, for  the  rea.'ion  that  the  MacGregor 
amendment  provides  a  much  more  ef- 
fective antlrlot  mt^chani.^m  than  does 
the  bill  before  us  Al.so,  ii  clearly  includes 
organized  crime,  which  i.s  absolutely  es- 
sential. This  the  bill  before  us  does  not 
do.  Third,  the  Cahill  amendment  pro- 
vides an  allocation  formula  It  guaran- 
tees every  State  .some  monev  There  is  no 
allocation  formula  m  the  committee  bill. 
I  suppose  the  reason  it  wa.s  not  so  pro- 
vided Is  that  the  committee  is  just  not 
in  the  busines,s  of  writing  grant-m-aid 
programs.  Had  they  been  in  that  busi- 
ness, they  would  have  known  that  mak- 
ing certain  that  certain  money  ^oes  to 
every  State  is  important  and  essential. 
particularly  where  the  State  and  local 
governments  are  to  come  up  with  plans 

I  hope  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment Is  adopted 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  IMr 
Whitener  1 

Mr.  WHITENFR    Mr    Chairman,  the 


MacGregor  amendment  to  the  Cahill 
amendment  In  my  opinion  will  do  Just 
the  opposite  of  what  some  of  my  col- 
leagues have  sugi^ested  they  would  like 
to  do.  For  that  reason.  I  shall  vote 
against  both  the  MacGregor  amendment, 
and  the  Cahill  amendment  which  the 
MacGregor  amendment  would  amend. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 

CONTEl. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  Cahill  amendment.  This  morning  I 
received  a  telegram  from  the  attorney 
general  of  my  State.  Elliot  L.  Richard- 
son, which  said 

Boston.  M.is.s  . 

Axtgust  7.  1967 
Hon    SrLvio  O   Conte. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washtngton.  O  C 

I  urge  your  support  for  a  most  Important 
amendment  to  H  R.  5037.  This  amendment 
prijposed  by  Representative  Thom.is  C  Ca- 
hill of  New  Jersey,  would  avoid  the  chaos 
which  would  result  If  the  bill  were  pus.sed 
!n  Its  present  form  It  would  accomplish  this 
by  giving  to  State  planning  agencies  the 
function  of  making  sure  that  the  local  ap- 
plications tor  the  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  act  conform  lo  State  plans 
for  the  improvement  of  the  criminal  Justice 
system  and  giving  to  the.se  State  planning 
agencies  the  authority  to  disburse  these 
funds  such  an  amendment  Is  essential  if 
the  States  are  to  develop  the  capacity  to  pro- 
vide local  .igencles  with  Initiative  and  lead- 
ership In  the  formulation  of  overall  pro- 
grams in  all  areas  of  law  enforcement  to 
establish  the  efflclency  of  these  programs 
and  to  develop  a  system  of  priorities  for 
their  Implementation  such  an  iimendment 
is  also  essential  If  the  States  are  to  follow 
".he  recommendations  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Entorceinent  and  the 
administration  of  Justice  and  Initiate  State 
level  pl.onning  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
criminal  Justice  system  Our  own  Common- 
wealth already  hut.  such  a  State  level  plan- 
ning agency  In  the  Governor's  Committee 
on  Law  Elnforcement  and  Criminal  Justice 
and  many  other  States  are  following  suit 
with  the  formation  of  similar  groups  In 
order  to  facUita'^e  the  work  of  our  own  and 
similar  agencies  and  in  order  to  give  the 
States  the  ability  to  carry  out  the  high  level 
of  planning  essential  to  the  modernization 
of  our  law  enforcement  system.  I  urge  your 
favorable  action  on  the  Ciihll!  Amendment 
t*;i  H  R  5037  when  It  cornea  up  for  action 
In   the  House  tomorrow 

EllI'it  L    Richardson, 

Attorney  General 

The  CHAIRXL^N  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  .Mr 
Brown! 

Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  ri.se  m  support  of  the  Cahlll 
amendment,  but  I  speak  primarily  In 
rebuttal 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado  iMr. 
Rogers]  has  indicated  he  is  concerned 
about  the  use  of  funds  by  the  Governor 
for  uses  other  than  tho.se  contemplated 
by  the  act.  This  administration  of  those 
fionds  could  be  done  irresponsibly  by 
every  city  mayor  and  e\ery  village  head 
and  evei-y  township  supervisor  I  would 
prefer  the  authority  of  the  Chief  E.xecu- 
tive  o\er  that  of  every  executive  m  the 
small  communities,  of  which  there  are 
thousands  in  this  Nation 

I  am  concerned  about  tha.se  who  .served 
in  Stale  go'.  ernmenls  and  who.  once  they 
come  to  Washington,  decide  they  have 
obtained  greater  knowledge  and  achieved 


much  better  understanding  In  running 
the  affair  of  Government  than  they  had 
when  they  were  back  in  their  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr 
CormanI. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
seems  to  be  some  little  confusion  about 
what  the  Cahlll  amendment  will  do 
among  its  supporters. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
M.\cGrecor1,  a  number  of  times  chas- 
tised those  of  us  who  mentioned  It  had  a 
Governor's  veto  In  it.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  IMr.  SandmanI  spoke 
in  support  of  It  for  that  very  reason. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  It  is  not  pre- 
cisely a  veto  power.  It  is  just  that  one 
cannot  get  a  plan  submitted  to  Wash- 
ington at  all  unless  it  has  the  approval 
of  the  Governor.  It  would  completely 
frustrate  the  efforts  of  the  police  de- 
partments of  our  cities  to  move  forward 
in  law  enforcement. 

As  an  example,  in  the  county  of  Los 
Angeles,  the  sheriff  submitted  a  pla:,  to 
try  out  a  suburban  police  patrol  by  heli- 
copter. It  holds  great  promi.se  for  im- 
proving law  enforcement  in  the  suburbs 
That  IS  the  kind  of  program  applicable 
only  in  large  metropolitan  areas.  Obvi- 
ously, the  Governor  would  have  no  in- 
terest in  it  and  it  would  not  be  included 
in  a  State  plan.  If  we  insist  that  the 
sheriff's  plan  be  approved  by  the  State. 

The  States  do  have  some  policing  re- 
sponsibllitie.«.  primarily  in  the  area  of 
highway  patrol,  and  that  is  where  the 
money  would  140  The  Cahill  amendment 
will  be  a  death  blow  to  a  program  which 
has  been  of  sub.stantial  help  to  police 
agencies  across  the  country  and  which 
would  be  of  broader  usefulness  if  it  is  al- 
lowed to  continue 

Tire  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pinnsylvar.ia 
[Mr.  'V'iGORiTol 

Mr  VIGORITO  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  my 
time  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
(Mr  CellerI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Peniisylvama;' 

Mr.  TALCOTT  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Vinnnia  iMr  PoffI. 

Mr.  POFF  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  Cahlll  amendment  and  the  Mac- 
Greeor  amendm*  nt  to  the  Cahill  amend- 
ment 

Titles  I  and  II  of  the  bill  authorize 
planning  grants  and  action  grants,  re- 
spectively. The  same  is  true  of  the  Cahill 
amendment.  As  between  the  bill  and  the 
amendment,  language  which  defines  the 
purjxj.ses  and  objectives  Is  the  same:  the 
Federal-State  cost -sharing  formulas  are 
the  same;  the  difference  is  in  approach 
and  emphasis.  Without  altering  the  es- 
.sential  character  or  basic  thrust  of  the 
bill,  the  amendment  expands,  strength- 
ens, and  enhances  the  utility  of  the  legis- 
lation. It  provides  more  Federal  funds 
with  less  Federal  control. 

A  comparison  of  title  I  illustrates  the 
ditlcrer.ce  in  approach  Title  I  of  the 
committee  bill  authorizes  Federal  plan- 
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ning  grants  to  a  State,  or  to  a  locality  or 
to  some  combination  of  States  and  lo- 
calities as  the  Attorney  General  may 
decide.  Title  I  of  the  Cahill  amendment 
authorizes  Federal  grants  to  a  State  for 
the  establishment  of  a  statewide  plan- 
ning agency  and  for  the  expense  of  pre- 
paring a  statewide  plan.  In  turn,  the 
State  agency  Is  authorized  to  make  sub- 
grants  to  localities  to  finance  local  and 
regional  plans  to  be  Incorporated  in  the 
statewide  plan.  The  bill  leaves  It  to  the 
Attorney  General  to  decide  how  much, 
if  any,  planning  money  is  to  go  to  which 
of  the  50  States  and  the  40,000  local 
police  jurisdictions.  The  amendment  fixes 
a  formula  which  guarantees  each  State 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  a  mlnlmvim 
of  (100,000,  plus  an  additional  allocation 
based  upon  population. 

Under  title  II  of  the  bill,  the  Attorney 
General  can  pick  and  choose  as  he  pleases 
among  the  States  and  the  40,000  local 
governments  in  awarding  action  grants, 
provided  only  that  he  give  no  State  no 
more  than  15  percent  of  the  total.  Title 
n  of  the  amendment  again  fixes  a  def- 
inite formtila  for  action  grants  which 
guarantees  each  State  its  population  pro 
rata  share,  plus  whatever  additional  al- 
location the  Attorney  General  may  ap- 
prove. In  turn,  the  State  agency  is  au- 
thorized to  make  subgrants  to  the  locali- 
ties or  combination  of  localities  in  keep- 
ing with  the  criteria  and  purposes  of  the 
statewide  plan,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
State  agency  is  required  to  use  at  least 
50  percent  of  its  total  Federal  grant. 
Moreover,  a  local  government  Is  guaran- 
teed a  right  of  review  If  the  State  agency 
denies  its  application  for  a  subgrant. 
The  Cahill  amendment  makes  provi- 
sion for  extraordinary  circumstances.  If 
any  State  falls  to  make  application  for  a 
planning  grant  within  3  months  or  fails 
to  file  a  plan  within  6  months  after  ap- 
proval of  a  planning  grant,  the  Attorney 
General  may  make  both  planning  grants 
and  action  grants  out  of  his  reserve  dis- 
cretionary fund  directly  to  a  local  gov- 
ernment. 

Federal  aid  to  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  is  fully  justifiable  only  when 
Federal  funds  increase  the  total  effort. 
The  Cahill  amendment  contains  lan- 
guage which  guarantees  that  Federal 
funds  will  be  a  supplement  to  and  not  a 
sub.stitute  for  funds  normally  spent  by 
States  and  localities  for  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice.  On  the  other  hand. 
the  counterpart  in  the  bill  limits  the 
guarantee  "to  the  extent  practical"  and 
empowers  the  Attorney  General  to  reduce 
the  requirement  "to  the  extent  he  deems 
appropriate."  If  the  objective  of  this  leg- 
islation is  truly  to  promote  innovation 
and  modernization,  and  that  is  what  I 
conceive  it  to  be.  then  there  is  no  room 
for  language  which  permits  Federal 
grants  to  simply  supplant  and  not  In- 
crease State  and  local  spending  for  law- 
enforcement. 

If  you  believe  that  crime  is  a  problem 
in  every  State;  If  you  believe  that  every 
State  needs  financial  assistance  to  fight 
crime;  if  you  believe  that  each  State,  in 
partnership  with  its  own  local  govern- 
tnents.  knows  best  how  to  plan  the  fight 
and  conduct  the  fight;  if  you  fear  cen- 
tralized  supervision   of   the   police   ap- 
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paratus  of  this  country,  whether  the 
danger  is  immediate  or  remote;  then, 
you  will  support  the  CahUl  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Adams]. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  spoke 
before  on  the  problems  involved  in  cre- 
ating a  new  State  enforcement  structure 
if  we  are  going  to  carry  out  the  Cahlll 
amendment. 

I  should  like  to  mention  that  I  agree 
with  my  friend  and  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  CMr. 
Whitener]  .  'We  have  recently  been  work- 
ing on  local  law  enforcement  for  the  EHs- 
trict  of  Columbia.  The  law  enforcement 
problems  there  are  multiple,  but  experi- 
ence shows  these  problems  are  best  solved 
by  ofiQclals  In  a  particular  area  by  direct 
local  application  of  new  techniques. 

We  find  that  law  enforcement  in 
America  today  is  run  on  a  local  basis,  not 
on  a  State  basis.  If  at  some  time  in  the 
futiu-e  we  could  create  sufiBclent  State 
agencies  so  that  they  could  handle  this 
type  of  problem,  then  so  be  it,  but  let  us 
work  on  the  law  enforcement  problem 
now.  To  have  action  today  we  have  to  go 
to  the  local  level,  because  that  is  where 
the  law  enforcement  is.  We  need  help 
now. 

I  hope  that  later  today  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  will  offer 
an  amendment,  and  I  shall  support  that 
amendment  also. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  of 
New  Jersey  to  change  this  program  to 
make  block  grants  to  State  agencies. 

Many  of  us  have  spent  many  years  of 
our  lives  in  dealing  with  problems  of  law 
enforcement,  and  from  this  background 
we  want  to  be  certain  that  the  Members 
know  that  a  pattern  of  State  grants  will 
require  a  massive  change  in  the  structure 
of  national  law  enforcement. 

Recently  many  of  us  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee  have  spent 
weeks  working  on  a  bill  to  strengthen 
local  law  enforcement  in  this  area  and  I 
am  including  a  copy  of  my  remarks 
to  the  heads  of  the  Intelligence  units  of 
the  metropolitan  police  departments  of 
America  with  these  remarks  so  the 
members  can  examine  In  detail  the  rec- 
ommendations which  many  of  us  have 
worked  upon  during  the  last  several 
years. 

Speaking  from  direct  experience  as  the 
U.S.  district  attorney  having  jurisdiction 
over  all  criminal  enforcement  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  western  half  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  I  want  to  indi- 
cate how  ineffectual  block  grants  would 
be  In  the  State  of  Washington  and  the 
great  changes  that  would  be  required  to 
make  them  effective. 

In  the  State  of  Washington  there  is 
no  .statewide  law  enforcement  body  with 
general  criminal  jurisdiction.  By  that  I 
mean  all  enforcement  of  the  State  law 
for  crimes  such  as  murder,  arson,  rape, 
burglary,  robbery,  and  so  forth,  rests 
with  the  local  elected  county  prosecutor 
and  sheriff.  The  only  exception  to  this 
occurs  in  the  incorporated  cities  where 
the  local  police  department  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  criminal  enforcement,  but  even 
there  the  local  elected  county  prosecutor 
is  in  direct  charge  of  all  prosecution. 


The  attorney  general  of  the  State  of 
Washington  hsis  no  statewide  criminal 
jurisdiction.  Any  money  given  as  In 
block  grants  to  the  State  would  probably 
have  to  be  allocated  by  the  State  legis- 
lature, and  even  If  not,  there  would  have 
to  be  a  new  executive  department  cre- 
ated to  do  something  and  probably  Its 
sole  function  would  be  to  allocate  funds 
among  the  39  cotmties  and  the  metro- 
politan cities.  If  this  is  possible  at  all,  it 
will  take  a  great  deal  of  time. 

I  have  been  working  closely  with  the 
National  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
on  the  Washington,  D.C.,  problems  and 
I  have  asked  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  representatives  of  the  lACP  to  give 
me  some  general  statistics  on  the  other 
States.  I  find  that  28  of  the  States  have 
a  situation  similar  to  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington with  no  statewide  crime  jurisdic- 
tion. Twenty-two  States  have  some  type 
of  general  criminal  jurisdiction,  but  even 
in  those  States  jurisdiction  is  limited  by 
various  means,  such  as  exclusion  from 
metropolitan  centers. 

Most  States  have  statewide  jurisdic- 
tion only  through  a  State  patrol  over 
highway  safety  and  a  few  more  allow  the 
State  patrol  to  enforce  general  criminal 
jurisdiction  on  the  highways,  but  this 
according  to  my  figures  is  limited  to 
eight  States. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  defeat  this 
amendment  and  that  we  will  continue 
with  the  present  structure  outlined  In 
this  bill  which  is  to  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance directly  to  the  law  enforcement 
units  having  the  general  criminal  juris- 
diction necessary  to  protect  our  citizens 
on  the  streets  and  in  their  homes. 
Combating  Crime  in  the  Streets 
(Address  of   Congressman   Brock   Adams  to 
the  Intelligence  Units  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Departments  of  the  United  States) 
It  Is  a  rare  opportunity  to  have  the  heads 
of    the    Intelligence    units    of    most    of    our 
major  police  departments  as  a  captive  audi- 
ence. 

First  let  me  say  what  I  am  not  going  to 
say.  This  speech  Is  not  going  to  be  a  regur- 
gitation of  tired  cliches,  damning  the  Su- 
preme Court  or  damning  the  policeman.  I 
have  spent  a  great  portion  of  the  last  ten 
years  of  my  life  working  at  various  levels 
of  our  criminal  law  system.  Today  those  of 
us  on  the  District  of  Colvunbia  Committee 
are  drafting  a  comprehensive  anticrlme  bill 
incorporating  many  of  the  suggestions  I  will 
make  on  local  law  enforcement.  "Wr^e  are 
here  today  to  attack  America's  most  awe- 
some domestic  malady — violent  crli..s  In  the 
homes  and  streets  of  our  major  cities. 

I  have  made  these  recommendations  avail- 
able to  you  in  shortened  form  as  an  appen- 
dix to  this  speeiii.  I  hope  you  will  take  this 
with  you  and  pass  it  along  to  your  Mayor, 
Cliifcl  of  Polic.  or  any  other  official  who 
might  i...a  n  i.tlpful.  If  you  want  to  leave 
the  mailing  address  of  any  of  these  ofRcials, 
I  will  be  happy  to  mail  them  copies. 

Before  getting  into  the  specifics  of  this 
attack  on  crime.  I  should  put  the  recom- 
mendaiions  wl^.lch  will  follow  Into  perspec- 
tive. We  cannot  yet  Identify  that  crucial 
element  which  transforms  the  law-abiding 
man  Into  a  violent  criminal  in  our  central 
cities.  We  know  the  criminal  statistically. 
We  can  put  a  profile  on  his  age,  his  family 
background,  and  his  economic  status.  We 
can  in  fact  pUe  up  a  portfolio  of  data  on 
the  chronic  offender.  But  we  cannot  Identify 
that  catalytic  agent  which  turned  him  to 
crime  in  the  first  place. 

We  know  that  the  violent  criminal  In  the 
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cities  is  younger  than  he  used  to  hr  We 
also  <now  that  violent  crimes  occur  In  our 
city  ghettos  more  often  than  elsewhere  and 
:hat  a  great  percentage  of  our  violent  of- 
fenders come  from  ghettos  But.  for  ex.mple 
It  would  not  be  true  if  we  simply  inferred 
that  crime  is  caused  by  poverty.  That  answer 
:s  as  simple  as  It  is  untrue 

It  is  imperative  'hat  7.e  abandon  the 
cliches  of  old  and  instead,  focus  the  re- 
search ar.d  development  skias  of  Amerlcn 
on  the  question  ■>'.  how  to  prevent  crime 
I  em  hopeful  that  concentrated  study  wtU 
turn  up  new  ways  to  deter  criminal  activity 
The  youthful  offender  begins  criminal  ac- 
ilvlty.  probably,  because  of  -i  number  of 
reasons  made  more  complex  by  modern 
.^ocletv ; 

A  set  cf  hopes  and  expectations  are  spread 
before  him  at  a  very  young  a^e  brought  on 
by  ever-Improving  communications,  and 
especially  television 

He  Snds  out  as  he  grows  Into  adolescence 
•hat  his  ability  to  meet  these  expectations 
are  severely  limited  by  his  family  bact- 
ground.  his  liiabUlt.;  to  gain  a  good  educa- 
tion, and.  often,  the  color  of  his  skin. 

He  becomes  Increasingly  ;.ware  of  the  bet- 
ter lives  his  fellow  citi7Pn=;  In  the  suburbs 
have  Ke  is  surrounded  by  wealth  but  does 
not  share  in  It. 

Whatever  deters  a  man  from  commltlng  a 
crime  decreases  as  he  begins  to  realize  how 
little  he  has  to  lose  if  caught.  If  he  does  not 
have  a  Job.  owns  no  home,  and  has  no  stable 
familv  background,  he  will  take  a  chance 
the  mere  middle  class  citizen  will  not  risk. 
This  may  not  be  absolutelv  accurate  but 
it  indicates  the  necessity  for  learning  what 
Is  trulv  happening  in  our  central  cities  so 
we  can  provide  true  long-range  solutions 
v^-hich  will  reduce  the  production  of  offenders 
in  our  central  cities 

This  IS  not,  however,  the  topic  of  my  speech 
loday  because  we  must  first  stop  violent 
crime  in  the  streets  aiad  home.i  of  our  major 
cities  if  oiir  cities  are  to  survive  at  all  Crime 
Itself  Is  the  greatest  problem  In  the  debili- 
tated central  areas  of  our  cities.  We  must 
roll  back  violent  street  crime  so  that  perma- 
nent solutions  can  be  pursued.  If  we  do  not 
stop  crime  in  our  streets  and  homes  In  our 
central  cities,  other  Improvements  will  be 
useless  because  these  areas  will  become 
walled  off  from  the  rest  of  our  society  Citi- 
zens are  afraid  to  venture  forth  or  inve.st 
their  future  In  these  areas  of  violent  crime. 
Crime  creates  a  wall  as  high  and  unsur- 
mountable  as  one  made  of  bricks  and  mortaj 
For  example,  In  New  York  City  last  week  a 
woman  cab  driver  summed  It  up  for  me  very 
well  when  she  s.iid.  I  don't  go  into  Harlem 
anymore — two  robberies  oa  two  trips  are 
enough  for  me  " 

I.  HOW  TO  CSCAL.ITE  THE  WAR  ON  CRIME 

The  criminal  law  system  m  America's  free 
society  has  four  critical  points:  ili  police 
department;  (2)  courts  i3i  Institutions  for 
Incarceration;  and  i4t  probation  and  parole 
back  into  the  community 

Attached  to  this  .speech  is  an  appendix 
containing  a  simple  set  of  test  questions 
which  can  be  directed  toward  any  city  s 
criminal  law  system  to  see  if  it  is  really 
functioning.  I  wou.d  suggest  you  take  this 
test  and  apply  it  to  your  city.  Make  It  avail- 
able to  your  public  officials  and  local  media 
so  that  they  can  make  their  own  applica- 
tions of  this  test. 

It  is  vital  to  stress  that  the  criminal  law 
system  must  be  whole  and  complete  from 
beginning  to  end  like  an  electric  light  cord. 
If  the  cord  is  frayed  and  does  not  conduct 
at  any  one  place,  the  entire  system  breaks 
down. 

More  than  anything  else  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  to  you  uxlay  that  praising  or 
damning  the  police  department  and  praising 
or  damning  the  Supreme  Court  will  not  solve 
the  crime  problem.  As  you  will  see  In  my 


suggestions  the  police  department  must  be 
modernized  In  turn,  the  Supreme  Court 
must  ^an  new  faith  l:i  the  prcxredures  of  a 
modernized  poli-e  department  so  that  po- 
lice departments  are  not  defensive  and  os-sl- 
ned  In  their  criminal  prevention  techniques 
Llke<\-se,  the  courts  should  stop  acting  as 
admial'irators  for  the  police  departments 
We  nee  a  more — not  less — contact  between 
the  courts  and  the  police  departments  so  that 
instead  of  competing  they  each  realize  they 
are  parts  of  a  great  system:  even-handed 
apprehension-  fair  determination  of  truth 
as  to  violation — enlightened  disposition  of 
the  offender.  All  of  thi.s  is  done  by  the  public 
in  the  public  interest  so  that  society  can 
survive  When  it  breaks  down,  civilization 
falls  and  ■*'e  have  a  Jungle. 

n.  spEciric  STEPS 
A.  Police-Hreet  operations 
The  department  must  make  a  real  effort  to 
be  involved  in  the  community  It  must  adopt 
the  new  special  techniques  In  community 
relations,  In  handling  street  crowds,  in  utiliz- 
ing special  tactical  unlu  to  operate  in  hard- 
core neighborhoods,  in  Improving  radio  com- 
munications between  all  units,  from  mobile 
unlt.s  to  the  beat  patrolman  through  store 
front  police  offices.  Police  must  m;ike  their 
presence  felt  in  these  neighborhoods  through 
the  new  techniques  in  apprehension,  such  as 
the  use  of  nonlethal  weapons  and  adoption 
of  modern  FBI  interrogation  techniques. 

There  should  be  better  utilization  ot  officer 
time  by  eliminating  many  of  the  social  baby- 
sitting functions  that  presently  burden  the 
police,  such  as  processing  chronic  drunks, 
nonsupport  rases  and  oLher  nonviolent  social 
offenses  These  sap  a  department's  strength. 
If  appearances  in  court  are  necessary  tiiey 
should  be  court  scheduled  to  avoid  tying  up 
large  numbers  of  officers  for  long  periods  of 
time  In  Washington,  DC  a  program  Is  now 
develcrping  for  handling  chronic  drunks  that 
can  remove  40  000  cases  a  year  from  the  police 
and  court  operations 

B.   Police  administTative  operation   and 
techniques 

Hand  In  hand  with  the  improvements  on 
the  street  must  come  improvements  in  the 
office  and  In  the  supervisory  ranks  and  cen- 
tral offices  Central  dispatching  and  central 
communications  must  be  improved  Tradi- 
tional kingdoms  "  m  local  precincts  must  be 
eliminated.  The  departments  must  use  atti:)r- 
neys  and  administrative  jjersonnel  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis  to  communicate  changes  In  the 
law  and  new  techniques  to  the  men  In  the 
field  Above  all.  there  must  be  a  change  In 
the  recruiting  and  promotional  policies  of 
the  departments  to  bring  In  the  best  possible 
men  at  hlglier  pay  and  with  assurance  of 
rapid  promotion.  In  Washington.  DC  we 
have  advocated  a  starting  pay  to  policemen 
of  S7  500  instead  of  $6,700  iThe  present 
suirtlng  pay  Is  S300  less  than  for  a  bus 
driver  t  We  are  advocating  quicker  promo- 
tions and  large  Increases  In  total  number  of 
personnel  This  does  not  require  that  anyone 
be  tired  but  It  provides  an  opportunity  for 
the  excellent  professional  lawman  to  be  re- 
cruited and  advanced  and  modernizes  the 
dep:^rtment  Better  contact  with  the  commu- 
nity Is  gained  by  establishing  new  positions 
and  by  recruiting  local  boys  These  men  will 
work  t>etter  in  an  area  they  know,  and  where 
they  are  known  They  prcxluce  fairness, 
knowledge  and  leellng  — particularly  If 
minority  groups  are  involved 

C.  Juientle  courts 
Each  of  Us  knows,  and  national  statistics 
confirm,  that  the  white  hot  point  of  violent 
crime  Is  now  beginning  to  center  In  the 
13-  to  25-year-old  group,  and  the  heavy 
emphasis  there  Is  on  those  between  13  and 
18  The  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  In 
Gavlt  V  Ar\::ona  holds  that  Juveniles  who 
face  incnrceratlon  must  be  accorded  the  same 
criminal    law    protections   granted    to   adult 


offenders  This  decision  has  two  effects  ii, 
juveniles  now  have  all  the  bate  criminal  l»w 
proteot'oa.s  that  adults  have,  arid  i2i  chronic 
juvenile  offenders  should  now  suffer  penal- 
ties heretofore  reserved  for  adults.  They 
should  continue  to  be  separated  from  the 
adult  process,  and  protection  from  an  early 
criminal  record  can  be  preserved  but  slm;j;e- 
nilnded  leniency  because  he  is  under  21 
should  be  shopped  The  Juvenile  court?  be- 
cause of  their  secrecy  and  parental  approacn 
have  acted  like  .>;winglng  doors  lor  chronic 
offenders  This  must  end  We  should  be  lem- 
etit  on  the  first  offense,  but  we  are  do>rig 
society  an  injustice  by  excusing  repeaters 
For  example,  in  a  recent  visit  to  the  Juvenile 
facilities  at  Laurel,  Marvland.  I  found  that 
of  the  eight  girls  being  processed  that  day- 
all  had  been  throu'.^h  the  Juvenile  court  at 
least  twice,  and  all  except  two  hud  been 
through  the  Juvenile  court  between  four  and 
.SIX  times  The  chronic  Juvenile  offender  must 
be  treated  as  the  chronic  adult  offender  aaa 
removed  from  his  environment  In  the  In- 
terest  of  neighborhood  survival. 

D.  Federal,  State,  or  local  prosecuton 
Prosecutors  are  overloaded,  have  difficulty 
recruiting  experienced  help,  are  often  iso- 
l.ited  from  the  law  enforcement  groups  they 
work  With,  and  are  required  to  try  rr.any 
cases  in  which  no  factual  Issue  l.s  Involved 
For  example.  In  the  office  of  the  chief  prose- 
cutor in  Washington.  DC.  trial  attorneys  are 
presently  carrying  a  daily  caseload  of  90 
triable  felony  cases.  The  backlog  m  the  olEce 
has  now  reached  900  pending  felony  cases. 
and  each  month  this  backlog  grows  by  40 
cases.  .As  a  result,  chronic  offenders  who 
have  been  released  on  money  or  persona! 
recognizance  bond  are  returned  to  their 
neighborhoods  for  five  to  seven  months  be- 
fore trial.  Another  result  of  the  backlog  ::- 
that  prosecutors  reduce  felony  charges  lo 
nusdenieanors  so  that  the  cases  can  be  dis- 
posed. Some  of  these  offenders  should  clearly 
be  tried  on  felony  charges,  but  they  escape 
Imprisonment  because  they  are  not  con- 
sidered as  "dangerous  "  as  others  with  pend- 
ing court  cases.  On  visiting  the  arraign.Tient 
calendar  In  Washington  a  month  ago,  I  per- 
sonally observed  one  offender  who  had  a  prior 
record,  was  indicted  for  armed  robbery  as- 
sault with  a  deadly  weapon  ard  birgU.ry 
leave  the  courtroom  under  a  personal  recog- 
nizance bond  with  a  statement  that  "a  trial 
date  would  be  set  later  " 

The  results  of  this  can  be  dramatically 
showii  in  the  statistics  of  what  happened  ir. 
WaslUngton,  DC.  for  flscal  year  1965  25,000 
felonies  were  reported,  6.000  arrests  occurred, 
3.800-  no  paper;  1.526  indicted:  981- con- 
victed: 716— plea;  265— by  trial— 90'^  ap- 
peal— 20^'  reversed 

E     Defense   of    the   chronically   accused  and 
nonwealthy 
Modern  criminal  law  requires  represent.i- 
tlon  of  every  defendant    When   this  Is  left 
to  the  tiny  numbers  of  available  local  erlm 
inal    lawyers,    or    to    the    hastlly-recruued 
inexperienced,      court-apt>ointed      noncrimi- 
nal lawvers.  the  result  Is  appalling.  In  some 
cases,  lawyers  drag  cases  on  to  trial  bec.iuse 
they'll    get    a    higher    fee.    In    others,    green 
Livil    lawyers    will    demand    an    unnecessary 
trial  because  they  feel  guUt-bound  to  provide 
the   offender,    though    guilty    as   sin,    with  a 
defense     The    answer    Is    a    public    defende.' 
system  of  experienced  criminal  trial  lawyers 
for    the    indigent     This    can    produce    fficre 
rational    decisions   as    to   whether   a   f.ictual 
"Issue  "  exists  which  must  be  tried. 
F    The  crtinnial  courf^ 
Criminal  courts  have  long  been  the  step- 
child of  the  American  Judicial  system    .^  ^ 
result  rhev  are  underst.iffed  and  overloaded 
The  m:^t  common  cliche  about  the  courts 
however,  is  not  true- -and  that  Is  that  they 
are  all  overworked. 

Cleveland    has   one    of    the   worst   big  city 
criminal  backlogs  in  the  country  with  1.049 
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criminal  oses  pending  as  of  March  27.  The 
accused  In  Jail  wait  eight  to  ten  months  to 
ffo  to  trial,  and  defendants  out  on  bail  can 
wait  longer.  Yet  Cleveland  closes  down  its 
courts  for  the  entire  month  of  August.  Pitts- 
burgh Judges  take  two  months  off  during 
Uie  summer.  Chicago,  which  has  the  biggest 
backlog  in  the  country,  has  114  new  court- 
rooms, but  on  a  typical  day  less  than  half 
jf  these  courtrooms  are  In  use.  On  my  recent 
rjlt  to  the  District  Court  in  Washington, 
DC.,  on  a  Friday,  I  found  that  the  courts 
worked  a  four-day  week.  Fridays  are  reserved 
by  most  Judges  for  motions,  which  take  a 
couple  morning  hours  at  most. 

Court  administrators  and  the  white  light 
of  publicity  are  needed  so  we  will  know  what 
the  true  situation  is  in  each  court  and  can 
deal  with  it  forthrightly. 

G.  Incarceration  facilities 

In  this  country,  the  term  "correctional 
institution"  is  a  misnomer.  For  the  most 
part,  American  Incarceration  facilities  are 
not  designed  to  rehabilitate.  Rather,  they  are 
holding-tanks  where  amateurs  become  pro- 
fessional criminals.  The  lack  of  correctional 
facilities  is  a  glaring  example  of  our  neglect 
and  misunderstanding  of  the  problem.  The 
Ijorton,  Maryland,  men's  reformatory  is  a 
classic  examisle.  Here  the  prisoner  Is  under 
too  much  security  for  most  and  not  enough 
tor  some.  In  such  a  restrictive  atmosphere  no 
rehabilitative  process  can  take  place.  In  con- 
trast, the  youth  corrections  center  has  a 
very  adequate  outer  double  fence  arrange- 
ment but  the  men  inside  all  move  freely 
about  except  those  who  are  a  real  security 
nsk.  As  a  result,  maximum  security  people 
are  under  true  restraint  and  others  are  under 
sufficient  restraint  so  that  escape  is  difficult 
while  rehabilitation  is  possible. 

We  have  not  even  scratched  the  surface  In 
correctional  programming  What  can  be  done 
w  remove  offenders  from  the  central  core 
city  Into  variable  type  restraint  where  the 
individual  will  be  iieated  according  to  his 
.-isk  to  the  community?  We  know  i:  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  remove  convicted  felons 
from  their  neighborhood  environments  for 
long  periods  of  time;  otherwise  their  repeated 
and  unpunished  crimes  would  ha\e  a  can- 
cerous effect  on  their  community.  This  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  maximum  security 
Jicarceration  is  the  proper  punishme:;:. 
Punishment  should  be  dealt  ovU  accorciine 
10  the  crime  and  the  relative  possibility  of 
rehabilitating  the  criminal.  Punishments 
should  run  the  gamut  from  work  release  pro- 
?Tams.  to  minimum  security  camps,  to  me- 
dium security  Institutions,  to  maximum  se- 
curity Institutions — these  for  hardened  fe.- 
jns  only 

H.  Probation  and  parole 

Probation  and  parole  are  rilso  mUnomers. 
1.1  most  of  the  country,  prob.ition  and  oarole 
ire  really  less  expensive  methods  for  han- 
dling offenders  than  maintaining  them  in 
institutions,  and  parole  has  become  like  a 
department  store  escalator  which  can  only 
nold  so  manv  people.  When  somebody  comes 

n  at  the  botlom.  somebody  must  get  ov.t  at 
■ne  top.  This  results  In  relea.sinc  many  of- 
:enders  who  do  not  In  fact  belong  back  m 
ihe  community  In  addition,  when  parolees 
return  to  the  community  they  rece.ve  little 

r  no  parole  officer  guidance.  For  example. 
•he  parole  officers  in  the  Wa.slunpton.  D.C.. 
■irea  carry  as  many  as  300  cases  and  are  un- 
jble  to  do  more  than  interview  each  man 
once  a  month.  This  system  has  simply  broken 
down.  It  Will  take  time,  money,  and  dedi- 
cated people  to  repair  It. 

/.  Day-to-day  prevention 
The  day-to-day  prevention  of  crime  trans- 
•ates  Into  a  heavy  emphasis  on  police  con- 
"act  with  the  community.  The  officers  in  daily 
contact  should  be  drawn  from  tlie  comnii.- 
"ity  in  which  t-hey  will  work.  Community 
i'-ipport  IS  given  in  most  areas  because  the 
community  has  a  stake  in  good  law  enforce- 
ment. Community  support   is  withdrawn  In 


other  areas  because  the  community  has  no 
Etake  In  bad  law  enforcement.  Community 
support  Is  obtained  by  deeds,  not  words,  and 
a  community,  as  we  all  know,  must  help  po- 
lice Itself. 

In  Washington.  D.C.,  the  14th  Precinct  Is 
In  a  "hard"  area  but  its  relationship  with 
the  community  Is  very  good.  Its  roll  room  Is 
used  for  community  meetings.  Its  grounds 
have  athletic  facilities  open  to  the  public. 
It  maintains  reserves  who  are  men  living  In 
the  area.  All  of  this  Is  the  work  of  a  fine 
captain  who  made  up  his  mind  ten  years  ago 
that  the  jwUce  would  be  part  of  this  com- 
munity. 

J.  Long-range  solutions 

As  I  mentioned  In  my  opening  remarks.  I 
believe  an  exhaustive  study  must  be  under- 
taken to  determine  the  root  causes  of  violent 
crime  in  our  cities.  As  Henry  David  Thoreau 
once  said: 

"For  the  thousands  who  are  hacking  at  the 
branches  of  evil,  there  Is  only  one  going  to 
the  roots." 

We  need  to  know  motivations  for  crime  be- 
cause only  If  we  know  these  will  we  know  the 
deterrents  to  crime.  And  only  then  can  we 
formulate  techniques  for  breaking  the  crimi- 
nal pattern  once  established.  The  first  step, 
however,  Is  to  let  everyone  know  that  crime 
will  not  be  tolerated  In  any  part  of  our  cities, 
rich  or  poor.  The  low-Income  neighborhood 
is  a  part  of  our  civilized  society,  and  we  will 
not  abandon  It. 

K.  Conclusion 

We  in  the  federal  government  are  not  ad- 
vocating a  national  police  force.  We  realize 
that  you  are  the  vanguard,  that  the  attack 
on  crime  must  be  carried  out  by  you  In  your 
local  departments.  It  Is  necessary,  however, 
that  the  federal  government  provide  national 
institutes  for  you  where  you  can  meet  to  ex- 
change new  Ideas  on  law  enforcement.  It  Is 
also  necessary  that  the  federal  government 
provide  a  clearlnghotise  for  the  promulgation 
of  knowledge  about  criminal  activity.  It  Is 
also  necessary,  in  my  opinion,  that  we  pro- 
vide grants-ln-ald  to  local  police  depart- 
ments, as  we  do  for  other  city  agencies,  and 
that  we  make  available  scholarships  and 
money  for  those  who  want  to  pursue  their 
profession  of  law  enforcement.  To  this  end  I 
have  introduced  H,R.  9369,  "Safe  Streets  and 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1967," — to  assist  local 
government  by  grants  for  law  enforcement; 
H.R.  9368 — to  establish  a  National  Institute 
of  Criminal  Justice;  HJl.  9366 — to  provide 
assistance  to  students  pursuing  programs  of 
higher  education  In  law  enforcement.  On  the 
local  level  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  we  are 
now  finishing  what  I  hope  will  be  a  good 
overall  law  enforcement  bill. 

I  am  one  of  a  growing  number  of  public 
officials  who  want  you  to  know  that  we  sup- 
port you.  All  we  ask  in  return  Is  that  you 
police  your  own  departments  and  destroy  the 
sacred  cows  of  so-called  traditional  old-time 
law  enforcement.  In  this  day  of  vaulting 
crime  rates,  we  cannot  afford  to  use  cliches, 
to  protect  old-time  law  enforcement,  or  to 
spend  our  time  damning  the  Supreme  Court. 
Everything  else  is  going  modern  and  our 
criminal  law  system  must  also. 

Our  greatest  domestic  challenge — yours  as 
law  officers  and  mine  as  a  legislator — Is  to 
solve  the  grave  crime  problem  within  the 
boundaries  acceptable  to  a  free  society.  We 
can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  sitting  Idly 
by.  We  must  act  now  to  bring  our  police 
methods,  our  courts,  our  probation  and 
parole  system,  and  our  prison  systems  into 
the  1970's  so  that  our  cities  will  achieve  their 
goal  of  becoming  a  cultural,  aesthetic  and 
social  haven  for  our  citizens.  The  full  flower- 
ing of  the  achievements  of  our  free  society 
and  our  Industrial  genius  can  then  reach  Its 
fruition  In  the  great  cities  of  our  country. 

Appendix — Congressman  Beock  Adams' 

Anticrime  Test 
(There    are   ten   major   areas    within    the 
criminal  law  system  which  have  a  direct  and 


causal  relationship  to  crime  rates.  If  any  of 
these  areas  breaks  down,  the  rest  of  the  sys- 
tem must  compensate,  and  If  enough  weak- 
ening occurs  the  crime  rate  will  increase  ac- 
cordingly. If  you  can  answer  "yes  "  to  each 
question  below,  your  community  is  coming 
to  grips  with  the  crime  problem.  Negative 
answers  Indicate  major  areas  which  are  al- 
lowing crime  to  grow  in  your  community.) 

I.    POLICE-STREET  OPERATIONS 

Does  your  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
have  an  effective  relationship  with  the  hard- 
core, central  city  areas  utilizing  local  area 
recruitment,  specially  trained  men  for  crowd 
control,  individual  street-to-headquarters 
communications,  and  utilization  of  new 
pacification  techniques  such  as  nonlethal 
weapons? 

II.    POLICE    ADMINISTRATIVE   OPERATIO.V    AND 
TECHNIQUES 

Does  your  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
pay  adequate  salaries  to  fill  authorized  va- 
cancies and  thereafter  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  advanced  education  and  rapid 
promotion  to  attract  young  men  to  the  pro- 
fession of  police  work  from  all  strata  of  the 
community?  Does  your  police  system  provide 
for  access  by  the  public  to  make  complr.ints 
and  does  it  provide  day-to-day  legal  and  ad- 
ministrative advice  for  the  men  in  tl.e  de- 
partment? Do  department  heads  in  yo;.'-  po- 
lice force  readily  accept  change  when  change 
means  Improvement? 

III.   JUVENILE   COURTS 

Is  your  court  calendar  current  ai.c*  does 
the  court  remove  chronic  Juvenile  offenders 
from  the  community  for  substantial  periods 
of  time? 

IV.    PROSECUTORS DISTRICT    ATTORNEYS 

Are  your  prosecuting  officials  current  and 
do  they  resist  breaking  down  felonies  to  les- 
ser charges?  Do  they  spend  time  working 
closely  with  the  Police  Department  to  give 
help  and  advice  on  a  day-to-day  basis? 

v.   DEFENSE   OF    THE   CHRONICALLY    ACCCSED    AND 
NONWEALTHY 

Do  you  have  a  public  defender  system  to 
defend  Indigents  with  adequately  prepared 
and  experienced  criminal  trial  lawyers  as  op- 
posed to  an  Inadequately  prepared  criminal 
lawyer  or  drafted  and  inexperienced  civil 
lawyer?  (The  unprepared  or  inexperienced 
lawyer  will  badly  clog  the  criminal  trial  sys- 
tem and  often  prodtice  an  Improper  result  ) 

VI.   THE    CRIMINAL   COURTS 

Is  your  municipal  and  trial  court  calendar 
current  and  are  dangerous  felony  suspects 
moved  from  apprehension  to  trial  within  30 
days?  Are  adequate  sentences  being  given  to 
chronic  violent  offenders? 

Vri.    INCARf-EKATION    FACILITIES 

.Are  your  Institutions  modern,  providing 
both  maximum  and  miniinum  security  sec- 
tions for  a  division  of  offenders?  Do  they 
provide  an  opportunity  for  rehabilitation 
programs,  work  release  systems,  and  other 
alternatives  which  can  separate  offenders 
from  society  without  placing  them  fir  long 
periods  In  maximum  security? 

VIII.  PROBATION  AND   PAROLE 

Are  offenders  being  released  at  a  proper 
time  and  when  paroled,  is  proper  supervision 
given  them  so  the  community  Is  protected? 
Are  prisoners  paroled  bec.Tuse  they  deserve  it, 
not  because  cf  Inadequate  institutional 
space  or  because  of  a  mechanical  time 
frrmula  which  returns  unsupervised  felons 
to  the  central  city  prematurely? 

IX.  DAY-TO-DAY    PREVENTION 

Do  you  have  a  broadly-based  citizens  com- 
mittee working  with  the  police  on  central 
city  problems,  such  as  securing  Jobs  for 
young  people,  publicizing  shortcomings 
within  the  system,  aiding  parole  officers,  and 
forming  block  clubs  to  improve  slum  neigh- 
borhoods? 
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X.   LONC-RANCE   SOLfTIONS 

Do  you  have  a  statewide  planning  group 
to  update  your  criminal  code,  to  study,  and 
thereafter  to  advocate  adequate  police  train- 
ing programs  and  to  work  with  the  state  and 
national  government.s  in  determlnini;  the 
root  causes  of  crime  in  your  specific  crime 
"hot  spota"? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Hunt  J. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Cahiil  amendment 

I  have  been  listening  rather  intently 
to  some  of  the  Members  who  have  pur- 
ported to  know  so  much  about  law  en- 
forcement. Some  .say  we  should  put  this 
off  because  their  States,  where  they  were 
officials  at  one  time  and  should  have 
been  proposing  a  good  sound  State  legis- 
lative program  for  criminal  suppression, 
say.  "Do  away  with  it  now  because  we 
have  been  dilatory."  This  leads  us  back 
to  the  medieval  times,  when  people  talk 
about  what  they  should  have  done  but 
never  did. 

Why  should  we  have  money  expended 
on  19.000  plans  when  each  State  should 
have  had  their  own  plan  many,  many 
years  ago?  This  is  .something  we  talk 
about  but  never  do.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey's  Mr  Cahill'  plan  is  an  ex- 
cellent amendment  and  should  be  sup- 
ported. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  present  bill  in 
parts,  one  of  which  is  the  tremendous 
power  that  would  be  vested  with  the 
U.S.  Attorney  General.  To  date,  our  At- 
torney General  has  not  even  exoended  an 
iota  of  energy  in  carrying  out  the  appli- 
cation of  existing  laws.  So  many  daring 
weak-kneed  examples  are  in  evidence 
that  I  shudder  to  think  of  future  years 
needed  to  correct  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  MacOregor!. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Rogers  1.  that  if  he  will 
please  look  at  title  IV  of  the  bill,  he  will 
see  the  Attorney  General  under  the  Ca- 
hill amendment  as  well  as  in  the  adminis- 
tration bill  has  the  authority  to  issue 
regulations  under  which  the  program 
would  be  administered. 

It  seems  to  me  many  people  are  posing 
the  question  as  to  whom  we  should  trust. 
Will  we  trust  the  chief  executives  of  our 
States,  or  would  you  rather  bypass  them 
and  place  your  primai-y  reliance  on  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States? 
I  do  not  know  who  will  be  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  in  the  fu- 
ture. I  hope  whoever  it  may  be,  he  will 
be  a  more  responsive  law  enforcer  than 
the  Attorney  General  we  have  today. 

When  you  vote  on  the  Railsback-CahlU 
amendment,  I  ask  you  to  consider  what 
treatment  this  Attorney  General  has 
given  to  the  bipartisan  unanimous  rec- 
ommendation of  almost  6  months  ago  of 
the  Celler  select  committee  a,skinL:  the 
Attorney  General  to  take  action  against 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  The  answer  ls  he 
has  ignored  our  request.  Apparently  he 
Is  not  interested  in  law  enforcement  in 
this  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
ItezzRl. 


Mr.  TENZER  Mr.  Chairman,  leaving 
aside  the  basic  policy  questions  raised  by 
the  State  planning  auency  amendment, 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr  Cahill  I,  I  would  like  to 
raise  a  fundamental  question  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  this  amendment  I  believe 
that  in  many  States  it  will  be  impossible 
to  establish  State  planning  ai-encies 
within  the  time  period.s  required  by  the 
proposed  amendment. 

In  some  States,  the  Governors  will  be 
unable  to  act  without  specific  authoriza- 
tion of  their  State  lesjislatures.  Many 
State  legislatures  will  have  to  be  called 
into  special  session  to  enact  appropriate 
enabllns  legislation,  includuV:;  a  funding 
of  the  State's  10-perccnt  matching  share 
for  the  plannini;  erants  and  the  40-per- 
cent share  for  the  action  grants.  In  other 
Stales.  It  IS  likely  that  an  authorizing 
amendmf'.it  in  the  State  onstltution  will 
be  required  Yet.  section  205  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  allows  a  State  to  be 
bypa. -^ed  if  it  fails  to  apply  for  a  plan- 
nin;^  iirant  under  title  I  within  3  months 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  act  or  if 
the  State  fails  to  file  a  completed  com- 
prehensive plan  within  6  months  after 
approval  of   its  planning  urant. 

We  are  all  concerned  with  the  f.rowth 
ot  crime  in  our  land  While  law  enforce- 
ment is  a  local  responsibility,  the  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  made  available  to  the  States 
and  units  of  general  local  government  to 
help  improve  their  local  law  enforcement 
responsibilities. 

Duruig  the  debate  some  mention  was 
made  that,  under  the  committee  bill 
States  are  not  elitrible  to  apply  for  grants. 
This  is  not  so  Members  are  respectfully 
referred  to  the  language  of  sections  102, 
201.  and  203.  which  each  contain  specific 
language  providing  for  'grants  to  States" 
and  to  section  oOl'di  'Definitions" 
which  re.ids  as  follows: 

idi  ■Combination"  aa  applied  to  States 
or  units  of  general  local  government  mean.s 
any  grouping  or  Joining  toKPther  of  such 
States  or  units,  including  a  grouping  or 
Joining  together  for  jjurpo.'^es  onlv  of  pre- 
paring, developing,  and  Implementing  a  law- 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  plan. 

We  should  not  be  oblisated  to  create 
in  each  State  another  plateau  of  bu- 
reaucracy of  units  of  general  local  Gov- 
ernment to  go  to  and  apply  for  funds 
under  this  law. 

Such  newly  created  agencies  will  have 
had  no  prior  experience  in  law  enforce- 
ment matters.  "The  expertise  of  county, 
city,  and  village  local  law-enforcement 
units  will  be  frustrated  before  such 
bodies 

Under  the  bill  the  Attorney  General 
may  deal  directly  with  the  State,  or  com- 
bination of  States,  as  well  as  with  units 
of  local  government  Each  applicant, 
whether  State  or  local,  may  avail  itself 
of  the  Federal  assistance  provided  in  the 
act  in  accordance  with  its  own  individual 
needs  The  bill  promotes  maximum  free- 
dom at  the  local  unit  level  At  the  same 
time  combinatioiu  of  States  and  local 
units  are  encouraged  where  appropriate 
or  possible,  and  the  States  are  enabled  to 
coordinate  planning  on  a  statewide  basis. 

The  various  State  control  amendments 
that  were  rejected  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee were  defeated  because  they  would 
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tend  to  shift  responsibility  away  from 
municipal  and  coimty  levels.  Law  en- 
forcement primarily  is  a  local  respond- 
bility.  An  increase  in  State  control  di- 
rectiy  reduces  coimty  or  mimicipal  free- 
dom of  action. 

I  cannot  understand  why  so  manj*  of 
our  colleagues  persist  in  overlooking  the 
fact  that  rioting  and  inciting  to  not  are 
crimes  under  State  laws  and  are  punish- 
abe  as  such,  under  existing  State  laws 
The  bill  before  us  is  addressed  to  fight- 
ing all  crime. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  greatly  prefer  the  ap- 
proach taken  in  the  present  version  of 
H.R.  5037,  which  gives  maximian  flexi- 
bility to  the  States  to  establish  planning 
agencies  through  whatever  procedures 
may  be  appropriate,  but  which  also  im- 
po-ses  no  penalty  on  direct  participation 
by  local  governments  where  the  State 
agency  proposal  is  simply  not  feasible. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recos- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr   Gekald  R.  FordI. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  most  States  we  have  three  divi- 
sions of  law  enforcement.  We  have  a 
State  agency,  we  have  a  county  or  par- 
ish aecncy,  as  they  have  in  one  State 
and  maybe  in  more,  and  we  have  loca. 
community  law -enforcing  agencies.  I: 
seems  to  me  Uiat  in  the  multitude  o! 
problems  we  face  in  every  State  with 
these  different  units  it  is  far  better  for 
all  to  get  together  and  have  a  single 
State  plan  approved  by  the  Governor  or 
his  representative  rather  than  having 
the  local  law  enforcing  agencies  In  the 
respective  States  coming  one  by  one  by 
one  down  to  the  Attorney  General  witfc 
their  respective  proposals.  In  everj-  one 
of  our  50  States  we  have  serious  la« 
enforcement  problems.  The  best  way  tc 
start  to  attack  that  nationwide  problen: 
is  through  a  State  plan  where  the  in- 
dividual State  and  local  agencies  are  co- 
ordinated into  one  prouram.  Subse- 
quently that  statewide  proeram  v.lll  be 
submitted  to  the  Attorney  General  for 
his  final  approval.  If  you  want  SUte 
plans,  vote  for  the  Cahill  amendment 
If  you  want  Federal  control,  vote  against 
it 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  iMf 
McCulloch!. 

Mr  Mcculloch  Mr.  chairman.  I  re- 
gret that  I  And  it  necessary  to  oppose 
the  amendment  of  two  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  minority  side,  who  did  such  a 
grand  job  in  helping  amend  this  bill,  if- 
some  24  places. 

However,  I  think  that  the  gentlemai. 
from  Washington  I  Mr.  Adams!  made  a 
telling  point  when  the  gentleman  spoke 
first  on  this  matter.  The  gentleman  said 
that  of  all  the  50  States  of  the  Union 
there  were  only  13  which  were  active 
l)ursuant  to  law  in  State  and  local  la* 
enforcement  activities.  As  a  matter  o. 
fact,  the  great  State  of  Ohio  has  no  State 
police  force  as  such.  It  has  a  highway 
patrol.  And,  .so.  in  all  of  the  States  o. 
the  Union,  except  13,  there  is  no  real  ex- 
pertise in  laying  out  plans  designed  to 
combat  crime  at  either  the  State  or  the 
local  level. 

The  bill  that  is  now  pending  before  us 
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without  the  Cahill  amendment,  contains 
the  approach  that  can  make  the  legisla- 
tion immediately  effective.  Otherwise,  it 
can  be  from  3  to  12  months  before  a 
plan  is  underway. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  expect  to  vote  "no" 
on  the  Cahill  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Celler  1  to  close  the  debate  on  the 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto. 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
should  be  no  fear  of  any  Federal  police 
control.  It  is  ridiculous  to  say  that  the 
Attorney  General  could  in  any  way  con- 
trol some  40,000  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  the  members  thereof. 

We  have  a  strong  tradition  in  this 
countrj-  directed  toward  independent 
local  law  enforcement  agencies.  If  we 
tried  to  control  those  agencies,  fed- 
erally, there  would  be  such  public  opin- 
ion to  arise  and  wrath  against  us  that  it 
could  not  be  done. 

Beyond  that.  Congress  would  have  con- 
trol over  the  situation  in  the  future  be- 
cause it  has  control  over  the  purse 
strings. 

And,  finally,  I  would  say  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  should  not  be 
swayed  by  the  argument  of  the  so-called 
apparent  need  for  State  control.  I  am  of 
the  firm  conviction  that  under  the  Ca- 
hill amendment,  the  political  powers  up- 
on whom  the  Governors  might  have  to 
rely  for  support  in  their  next  election, 
would  devour  a  major  portion  of  the 
Federal  grant  to  the  States.  Thereby  it 
would  be  a  case  of  Federal  wealth  becom- 
ing political  health. 

For  those  reasons.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
hope  the  amendment  and  the  Mac- 
Gregor  amendment  to  the  Cahill  amend- 
ment will  not  prevail. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
this  summer  became  long,  hot,  and  riot 
prone,  crime  legislation  lacked  a  sense  of 
urgency. 

The  new  Attorney  General — whose 
tenure  in  office  I  hope  will  be  brief — was 
saying,  "There  Is  no  wave  of  crime  in  the 
countr>'." 

Only  in  the  face  of  FBI  statistics  re- 
flecting a  sharp  increase  in  crime  and 
polls  showing  a  genuine  consensus  that 
something  be  done  about  it.  was  the 
Pre.sident  prodded  into  taking  any 
action. 

Predictably,  he  established  a  Commis- 
sion. And  just  as  predictably,  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Commission's  report  dis- 
cussed sociological  problems  and  seemed 
more  determined  to  punish  society  than 
to  deter  the  criminal.  When  it  did  get 
down  to  specific  recommendations,  the 
Commis.slon  fell  back  on  depression-day. 
New  Deal  thinking  and  suggested  that 
the  whole  matter  could  be  cleared  up 
with  a  lot  of  Federal  money  and  even 
ni'ire  Federal  direction. 

I  never  cease  to  wonder  at  the  gall 
which  inspires  members  of  the  other 
party  to  characterize  conservative  Re- 
publicans as  living  in  the  past,  when 


they  have  not  had  an  original  thought 
since  1933. 

The  proponents  of  this  bill  claim  to 
subscribe  to  the  premise  that  "crime  is 
essentially  a  local  problem  that  must  be 
dealt  with  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments." Are  we  to  believe  that  giving  the 
Attorney  General  maximum  discretion 
in  promulgating  regulations  and  the  au- 
thority to  terminate  payments  at  will 
does  not  constitute  Federal  intervention? 

The  bill  authorizes  the  expenditure  of 
$50  million  in  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Are 
we  to  believe  that  this  is  all  it  takes  to 
combat  crime  when  property  losses  from 
this  problem  amount  to  $3  billion  an- 
nually? 

The  committee  report  says  that  one  of 
the  purposes  of  the  bill  is  to  increase 
respect  for  law  and  order.  Ai-e  we  to  be- 
lieve that  more  Federal  money  than  had 
already  gone  into  Detroit  via  the  poverty 
program  would  have  prevented  the  loot- 
ing, arson,  and  murder  that  occurred 
there? 

In  the  period  between  1960  and  1965 
the  rate  of  violent  crimes  went  up  25 
percent  and  property  crimes  rose  35  per- 
cent. Are  we  now  to  believe  that  such 
things  as  behavioral  research  and  the 
building  of  fancy  new  police  stations  will 
slow  crime  down? 

This  bill  is  just  a  token  gesture  on  our 
part  to  those  demanding  that  something 
be  done  about  crime.  What  does  the  bill 
do?  It  enlarges  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
and  paves  the  way  for  Federal  control  of 
local  law  enforcement.  What  is  it  the  bill 
does  not  do?  It  does  not  deter  crime. 

There  are  other  ways  that  Congress 
could  effectively  meet  the  problem. 

The  committee  report  recognizes  "that 
adequate  compensation  for  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  Is  one  of  the  most  vexing 
problems  in  the  fight  against  crime." 
Well,  we  give  a  special  tax  exemption  to 
servicemen  in  combat  areas  who  protect 
American  freedom.  It  would  seem  to  be 
a  logical  extension  of  this  principal  to 
give  police  officers,  who  protect  us  on  the 
homefront,  the  same  sort  of  tax  break. 
If  there  is  a  lack  of  funds  for  the  pay- 
ment of  adequate  salaries  and  to  attract 
qualified  young  men  on  a  career  basis, 
what  better  way  to  raise  their  take- 
home  pay  than  by  lowering  their  taxes? 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  that  effect  last 
spring,  exempting  the  first  $300  of  every 
policeman's  monthly  salary. 

All  of  the  planning  grants  in  the  world 
are  not  going  to  alter  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  courts  who  have  made  it  nearly  im- 
possible for  the  policeman  to  effectively 
carry  out  his  duties — to  gather  evidence 
and  question  suspects.  The  McClellan  bill, 
which  I  have  cosponsored  on  the  House 
side,  provides  that  confessions,  volun- 
tarily given,  cannot  be  thrown  out  of  a 
subsequent  trial. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  fire- 
arms control,  and  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee has  a  gun  control  bill  up  its  sleeve  to 
pop  at  us  next.  But  I  see  no  reason  why 
sportsmen  of  this  country  should  be  pe- 
nalized for  the  misuse  of  firearms  occur- 
ring in  the  cities.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  me 
that  we  deter  crime  by  disarming  the 
law-abiding  citizen. 

If  firearms  statutes  already  on  the 
books  were  enforced,  there  would  be  no 
talk  of  gun  control  legislation  today,  and 


the  outdoorsman  could  continue  his  pur- 
suits in  peace. 

There  is  an  area,  however,  in  which 
Congress  could  act,  and  that  would  be 
to  add  stiff  penalties  for  use  of  any  dead- 
ly weapon  in  the  commission  of  a  Fed- 
eral crime.  And  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
that  would  accomplish  this. 

Before  long,  we  are  certain  to  have 
to  face  up  to  wiretapping  legislation. 
Reading  about  It  in  the  papers,  one  gets 
the  impression  that  the  only  alternative 
to  the  present  system  is  to  eliminate 
wiretapping  altogether.  A  number  of  us 
have  introduced  bills  that  would  elimi- 
nate it  except  when  authorized  by  a  court 
order,  similar  to  a  search  warrant,  to  a 
law  enforcement  officer. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  about  the  rising 
crime  spiral,  but  to  say  that  the  bill  be- 
fore us  is  the  only  solution  merely  begs 
the  question. 

Although  this  bill  is  imperfect  and  falls 
short,  it  may  have  some  positive  con- 
tribution to  make.  This  is  particularly 
so  if  the  pending  amendment  is  adopted. 
I  received  a  telegram  from  the  Governor 
of  my  State  which  is  as  follows; 

strongly  favor  H.R.  5037  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice  Act.  Idaho  has  Crime 
Control  Commission  ready  to  be  appointed 
If  law  is  amended  to  require  State  agency 
participation.  State  agency  route  seems  to 
be  preferable  rather  than  direct  grants  to 
local  governments  signed  Don  Samuelson 
Governor  of  Idaho. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
and  approval  of  the  bill  as  so  amended. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  many  of 
the  failures  of  other  "categorical  grant- 
in-aid"  programs  have  been  laid  at  the 
door  of  insufficient  study  and  analysis 
of  the  problem  prior  to  the  legislation 
aimed  to  remedy  the  problem.  This  does 
not  or  should  not  hold  true  as  applied  to 
the  legislation  before  us  today.  The  Pres- 
ident's Commission  on  Crime  has  submit- 
ted a  long  and  detailed  report  on  the 
problem,  not  the  least  of  which  is  their 
documentation  of  the  sociological  fac- 
tors leading  to  crime.  What  we  do  today 
in  enacting  this  legislation  results  from 
our  recognition  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
"crime"  problem,  recognition  of  the  in- 
ability of  our  law  enforcement  agencies 
to  meet  or  to  curb  the  growth  and  spread 
of  crime,  and  finally  our  recognition  of 
the  necessity  of  our  recognition  of  the 
problem. 

First,  this  legislation  was  titled  the 
••Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act," — 
a  title  which  was  dropped  apparently 
from  feeling  that  the  title  offered  "false" 
promises.  Titles  used  to  be  merely  a  point 
of  reference  for  a  piece  of  legislation — 
not  any  more— legislative  titles  have  be- 
come the  gift  wrapping  of  legislative  ef- 
forts. I  would  be  less  than  honest  not  to 
point  out  that  the  wrapping  of  this  legis- 
lation—the Law  Enforcement  and  Crime 
Control  Act  as  it  is  called  makes  our  re- 
fusal of  the  package  imthinkable  when 
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the  call  for  law  enforcement  and  crime 
control  Is  so  strong  as  it  is  in  this  so- 
ciety today. 

Looking  at  this  bi!!.  we  see  a  rendi- 
tion of  all  the  other  categonca!  aid" 
programs  which  are  a  part  of  President 
Johnson's  view  of  Federal-State"'  part- 
nership. I  do  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
the  ellort  of  committee  members  who 
present  this  legi.slatlon  to  us  They  have 
devoted  many  long  hours  But  the  ap- 
proach Is  wrong  and  no  matter  how  far 
you  go.  you  have  to  be  headed  in  the  riKht 
direction.  The  categorical  grant-in-aid  ' 
program  opens  another  Pandora's  box  to 
disappointment  Civic  leaders,  law  en- 
forcement agencies  and  officers,  and  the 
American  public  will  get  their  hopes  up 
until  they  become  discouraged  by  the 
endless  directives  and  redtape.  the  lack 
of  coordination  and  comprehension  the 
dozens  of  different  interpretations  of 
what  should  and  can  oe  done  through 
this  legislation.  Unless  effective  coordi- 
nation of  local  efforts  on  the  State  level 
is  realized  and  unless  Wa.shington  con- 
trol of  the  money  is  put  to  a  minimum, 
we  could  be  scattering  these  moneys  to 
the  sea.  I  sincerely  hope  that  I  shall  be 
proven  a  skeptic  in  making  these  obser- 
vations. I  hope  the  urgent  need  for  the 
effective  control  of  crime  will  overrule 
the  bureaucratic  drsire  to  monopolize 
solutions  The  bill  states  as  its  premise 
that  "Crime  is  essentially  a  local  problem 
that  must  be  dealt  with  by  State  and  local 
governments."  I  hope  this  statement  of 
fact  is  kept  close  m  mind  when  the  At- 
torney General  and  his  assistants  pass 
judgment  on  communities  when  they  ap- 
ply for  funds. 

We  all  know  that  the  State  and  local 
communities  need  funds  to  meet  the  ris- 
ing demands  being  placed  on  tho.se 
levels  of  governments  At  the  same  time. 
we  realize  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  usurped  nearly  every  conceivable 
soiu-ce  of  funds  from  w  hich  the  State  and 
local  governments  might  derive  neces- 
.sary  revenue.  Federal  financial  assistance 
is  a  must 

Like  many  of  my  co'leagues  In  the 
House,  I  have  supported  a  program  of 
revenue  sharing  whereby  the  Federal 
Government  would  allot  to  State  and 
local  governments  a  portion  of  the  reve- 
nues collected  t;ierein.  The  strings  of 
control  would  be  effectively  cut.  lon;:- 
run  planning  wnuid  be  facilitated  which 
is  now  imjjossible  due  la  congressional 
review  and  appropriation  procedure,  and 
finally  the  citizens  of  State  and  local 
governments  could  exerci.se  the  responsi- 
bility and  the  right  of  citlzen.ship  which 
is  being  denied  them  We  hear  a  lot  at)out 
the  incompetence  of  local  and  State  offi- 
cials and  I  cannot  ai^ree  wiih  that  com- 
plaint. When  have  they  been  given  a 
chance  to  prove  their  capability — cer- 
tainly not  in  the  last  5  years  when  they 
have  watched  their  resi>onsibilities  go 
out  the  door  headed  for  Washington. 
The  strength  of  this  coujury  cannot  be 
measured  by  the  strength  of  Washing- 
ton bureaucracy  It  must  be  measured 
by  the  strength,  capability,  and  active 
citizenship  of  each  individual  in  our  so- 
ciety. This  applies  to  ia-.v  enforceir.ciit.  it 
applies  to  social  change  and  adjustment. 
to  education,  to  Mituaily  every  area  of 


community     relations    and    growth    in 
wliich  problems  e.xist  today. 

A  general  complaint  by  law-enforce- 
ment aeeiicie.i  is  that  they  need  l)etter 
trained  men  But  how  are  some  of  our 
small  communities  In  the  districts  like 
the  Fifth  of  Kansas  going  to  get  training 
facilities  and  teaching  personnel  for  the 
fpA  persons  of  their  police  force''  No  co- 
operation is  provided  for  in  this  bill  and 
certainly  the  Attorney  General  is  not  go- 
ing to  set  up  a  training  institute  in 
every  small  community  of  this  Nation 
Only  by  State  comprehensive  and  com- 
mimity  cooperation  can  training  be  of- 
fered and  research  be  carried  on  which 
will  t)eneflt  the  enforcement  otTicers  of 
all  communities  regardless  of  population. 

When  we  pass  this  legLslation — we 
.should  include  a  provision  for  coimsel- 
ing  services  for  community  leaders  who 
wish  to  apply  for  Federal  funds  They 
have  come  to  know  through  experience 
that  making  application  for  Federal 
money  is  a  competitive,  dog-eat-dot;  race 
when  they  must  use  all  their  imaginative 
and  perceptive  powers  in  an  attempt  to 
outwit  the  next  town  or  community  of 
another  State.  The  race  is  on — and  there 
will  be  little  time  for  thoughtful  plan- 
ning— the  time  must  be  used  to  write 
those  applications  and  to  send  them  in 
before  the  "funds  run  out"  and  before 
other  towns  of  other  States  have  beaten 
them  to  the  draw  But  If  all  this  frustra- 
tion bring.s  some  hope  for  crime  control 
and  initiative  for  the  upgrading  of  law- 
enforcement  agencies  and  procedures, 
then  I  shall  be  one  of  the  most  grateful. 

I  .shall  supixjrt  H  R.  5037,  the  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice  A.ssist- 
ance  Act  of  1967  I  speak  now  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  accept  the  Cahill  and  the 
McClory  amendments  being  offered  here 
today  These  amendments  offer  signifi- 
cant improvements  to  the  legislation. 
Though  the  aniendments  cannot  alter 
the  :;rant-in-aid  characteristic  of  the 
bill,  they  contribute  to  tlie  possibility 
that  this  legislation  will  be  effective  by 
putting  more  emphasis  on  priorities,  on 
comprehen.slve  planning,  on  research  and 
training  activities  which  can  aid  all  law 
enforcement  agencies 

Mr  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Ri\ERs1 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mi.s.si.ssippi? 

There  was  no  ob)ection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Cahill  amendment  to 
HR.  5037,  the  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  Assistance  Act  of  1967. 
I  do  this  becau.  e  I  am  losing  confidc-nce 
in  the  Department  of  Justice.  I  would 
support  almost  any  le^^islation  to  combat 
crime  in  the  Un;ted  States.  In  rtcent 
weeks  ai^.archy  has  prevailed  in  the  cities 
acros.s  America.  Today  we  cannot  be 
confident  that  tranquility  will  exisi  any- 
where in  these  United  States,  including 
the  floor  or  the  gallery  of  this  very 
House  And  we  f  ertainly  have  no  idea  of 
what  tomorrow  will  bring  Bigots,  hate 
mon«t^ra.  racial  agitators  are  advocating 


open  Insurrection.  Crime  is  rampant 
Right  here  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
criminal  actions  have  risen  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate.  People  are  afraid  and  with  due 
cause. 

Personally.  I  do  not  have  a  creat  deal 
of  hope  that  this  legislation  will  go  very 
far  to  correct  the  ridiculous  position  in 
■vhich  wp  find  ourselves,  but  anything  is 
better  than  nothing  if  it  Is  a  step  towanl 
crirrecting  the  crime  spree  in  America 
Frankly.  I  wish  we  were  considering  bilk 
to  give  additional  powers  to  the  police 
departments  In  our  various  communities 
overriding  some  of  the  recent  sociolocical 
decision  written  by  starry-eyed  idealists 
sitting  on  our  courts  This  bill  does  noth- 
inc  to  override  the  effects  of  these  deci- 
sions but  provides  grants  to  local  com- 
munities to  develop  new  techniques  and 
facilities  to  deal  with  problems  relating 
to  crime. 

I  am  going  to  support  this  measure 
becau.se  I  believe  there  is  no  quick  and 
easy  cure  or  no  one  cure  to  this  va^t 
problem  But  I  do  know  that  our  couru 
and  our  national  leadership  has  placed 
too  much  emphasis  on  minority  rights 
without  regard  to  the  fact  that  society 
collectively  also  has  rights  Too  much 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  .society's 
responsibility  to  the  individual  without 
regard  to  the  individual's  re.  ponsibility 
to  society.  What  we  need  most  is  leader- 
ship at  all  levels  of  the  Government, 
from  the  White  House  to  the  courthouse 
Leadership  commands  confidence  and 
respect — for  there  can  never  be  respect 
for  law  and  order  unless  there  is  respect 
for  tho.se  who  make  the  law  or  those  who 
enforce  the  law.  interpret  it.  administer 
it.  and  without  favor. 

My  concern  today  is  the  lack  of  leader- 
ship, beginning  nuht  at  the  top  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  permeating 
all  the  way  throuch. 

Mind  you  I  am  not  charging  any  one 
in  the  Justice  Department  with  di-slcyslty 
but  I  am  charging  those  rcspoiisible  for 
the  administration  of  justice  with  timid- 
ity and  iiTesponsibility.  I  am  charging 
the  decisionmaking  officials  at  Justice 
\nth  ignoring  their  responsibility  to  .sc- 
ciery  and  to  the  .^meric^.n  pei.'ple  in  order 
not  t  >  offend  certain  minority  -jrouns 

I  was  vei-y  much  impressed  recently 
V  ith  a  speech  delivered  on  Law  Day  at 
Notre  Dame  University  by  its  lav.  .-ciiid 
dean,  Joseph  OMeara.  who  stated: 

I  profoundly  believe  that  no  man  should 
be  discriminated  against  because  of  his  color 
I  .m.  ("•ivi.iUy  convinced  tliat  no  man  ?hou!d 
be  protected  by  his  color. 

As  Al  Smith  u.'^ed  to  say,  "Let";-  locnk  at 
the  lecord  During  our  recent  hearings 
on  the  Universal  Military  Trainiiu  and 
Selective  Service  Act.  Fred  M.  Vinson 
Jr  ,  As'qstant  Attorney  General,  Cnnii- 
nal  Division.  Department  of  Justice,  ap- 
peared brfore  our  committee.  MosL  of  you 
knew  Mr.  Mnson's  father  who  not  on'.>' 
sei\ed  among  us  as  a  Con'^ ressman  but 
aJso  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  We  had  notifit  d  Mr.  Vinson  in  ad- 
vance that  we  were  going  to  di.sru.ss  with 
him  certain  matters  relatin'r  t^  th-?  ao- 
paront  "reluctance  on  the  part  of  public 
oiEcials  to  effectively  prosecute  individ- 
uals who  contrived  tj  escape  the  privi- 
leges and  responsibility  ot  nii'.iLary  serv- 
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ice  to  their  country  by  evading  the  draft 
bv  illepai  means.  ■  Prior  id  Mr.  Vinson's 
appo3''ance  the  Department  of  Jvstice 
had  se::t  to  us  a  letter  which  in  part 
stated: 

In  liie  udnilnistratlon  oi  ilie  Act.  tlie  De- 
oartment  ol'  Justice  conducts  luqulries  and 
hearings  with  respect  to  the  character  and 
mod  faith  of  registrants  who  claiiu  to  be  con- 
scientlousiy  opposed  to  participation  in  war 
m  any  lorm.  and  is  responsible  for  the  pros- 
ecuuon  of  persons  alleged  to  have  violated 
the  criminal  provisions  of  the  Act.  The  De- 
partment lias  adequate  authority  to  Identify, 
apprehend,  and  prosecute  alleged  violators  of 
the  Act. 

Now  note  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  states  that  they  have  "adequate 
authc.:ty  tj  ideiuily,  apprei;cnd,  and 
prasecuie  alle^ied  violators  of  the  act." 
Dunnii  tiie  liearings  we  read  to  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  section  12  of 
the  ac  vhich  provides  in  part — 

.\:.y  ■  .:T.'on  .  .  .  who  knowingly  counsels, 
aids  or  ..bets  another  to  rcfu.se  or  evade  reg- 
IstriUcn  or  service  m  the  armed  forces  or 
auy  o:;.."r  reqiilremenis  ot  this  title  .  .  . 
sliaU.  upon  conviction  in  any  district  court 
of  tne  x;;uted  St.ites  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion, be  punched  by  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  five  years  or  a  fine  of  not  more 
t.han  S  10.000  or  both  such  fine  and  imprlson- 
iLen:. 

I  asked  Mr.  Vinson  specifically: 
Hj5  .uiybody  been  charged  under  this  pro- 
vision t  f  the  Act  for  knowingly  counseling, 
aiding  -ir  .ibetting  another  to  refuse  registra- 
tion fcr  services  in  the  armed  forces.  You 
know  ci  anybody  who  has  been  prosecuted 
under  th;.;? 


His  sr.swer  was.  "Not  v  iihin  my  expe- 
rience. Mr.  Chairman." 

But  IS  it  not  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Supreme  Court  on  February  o.  1950. 
acoui*  which  in  part  was  comprised  of 
Cinef  Justice  Vinson,  the  father  of  the 
r.:e5ent  Assistant  Attorney  General,  and 
Justice  Tom  Clark,  father  of  th.e  present 
Attorney  General,  affinned  a  judgmeni 
m  Warren  against  the  United  States,  a 
case  which  upheld  the  conviction  of  an 
individual  who  counseled,  aided,  and 
abetted  aiiother  to  refuse  to  report  for 
i:-.duction  into  the  armed  services.  It  is 
also  interesting  to  note  that  on  October 
23.  1?50,  in  Gara  against  the  United 
State-,  the  Court  refused  to  overrule  a 
conviction  of  one  who  counseled,  aided, 
and  abetted  another.  In  fairness,  how- 
ever, I  must  say  that  this  case  was  upheld 
by  an  equally  divided  Court  with  Justice 
Clark  ..ot  participating  in  this  decision. 
Nevertheless,  the  principle  was  once 
a2a:n  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court.  As 
late  as  1956.  this  same  principle  was  up- 
held in  the  case  of  the  United  States 
asainst  Miller,  one  decided  by  the  Second 
Circuit  Court  where  a  Lucille  Miller  •«-as 
convicted  on  all  18  counts  of  an  indict- 
ment ciiarging  her  with  knowingly  coun- 
seling nine  named  persons  who  refused 
to  comply  with  certain  provisions  of  the 
Universal  Militai-y  Training  and  Service 
Act. 

Yet.  when  I  asked  Mr.  Vinson  if  he 
were  familiar  with  the  statements  of  one 
Stokely  Carmichael,  Mr.  'Vinson  replied: 
This  ;t.  probably  the  most  dlfScult  area  of 
the  entire  law.  You  are  dealing  with  utter- 
ances You  are  dealing  with  speech.  And  the 
Supreme  Court  has  held  as  long  ago  as  the 

Scfienck  case — I  believe  Chief  Justice  Holmes 


WTote  that — he  said  that  you  must  proceed 
with  caution  where  you  evoke  criminal  sanc- 
tions to  punish  speech,  because  of  the  first 
amendment. 

He  posed  what  Is  known  as  tiie  "clear  and 
present  danger"  test.  In  the  words  of  the 
Court  he  said  the  test  was — and  I  quote — 
"whether  the  words  used  are  used  in  such 
circumstances  and  are  such  in  nature  as 
to  create  a  clear  and  present  danger  that 
they  will  actually  bring  about  the  substan- 
tive ills  that  Congress  has  a  right  to  prevent." 

It  is  a  question  of  proximity  and  degree. 

Some  years  after  that  enunciation  the 
Court  enunciated  in  1950,  In  the  case  of 
Americari  Communications  Association  v. 
Douds  the  balancing  of  interest  test,  which 
is  really  Just  another  way  of  saying  what 
Holmes  had  said. 

The  Court  said — and  I  quote — 

When  particular  conduct  is  regulated  in 
the  interest  of  public  order,  and  the  regula- 
tion results  in  an  indirect,  conditional  par- 
tial abridgment  of  speech,  the  duty  of  the 
Courts  is  to  determine  which  of  these  two 
conflicting  Interests  demands  the  greater 
protection  under  the  particular  circum- 
stances presented. 

Now  I  think  the  remarks  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Vinson  in  the  American  Communi- 
cations Association  against  Dowds  is  so 
important  that  we  should  call  a  larger 
portion  of  the  decision  than  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  Committee.  And  I  quote: 

The  real  test  then  of  governmental  power 
over  First  Amendment  situations  appears  to 
be  whether  the  prescribed  acts  or  conduct 
are  sufficiently  Injurious  to  the  peace,  health, 
safety  and  welfare  of  society  generally  so  as 
to  counterbalance  the  Infringement  on  per- 
sonal liberties  inherent  In  every  Interference 
by  government  with  free  speech.  The  side  to- 
ward which  the  scales  will  tip  depends  upon 
speculation  as  to  the  probable  damage  which 
is  likely  to  result  to  society  by  the  forbidden 
acts.  If  the  guarantees  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment were  to  become  absolute,  social  anar- 
chy would  reign;  If  they  could  be  lightly 
brushed  aside,  our  civil  liberties  might  well 
be  brushed  aside  with  them. 


But  then  the  interesting  proposition  is 
that  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  told 
the  committee: 

Because  of  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
taken  the  position  that  general  statements 
made  to  a  general  audience  would  be  exceed- 
ingly difllcult  to  prosecute. 

Let  me  repeat.  Without  a  court  deci- 
sion and  based  on  a  judgment  factor 
alone,  the  man  who  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
criminal  statutes  of  the  United  States 
refuses  to  prosecute  someone  who  in  a 
speech  utters  general  statements  to  a 
general  audience  because  of  inherent  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  a  conviction. 

But  he  did  not  stop  at  that  point  and  I 
quote  again  when  he  referred  to  this  type 
of  utterance,  "that  in  my  judgment,"  so 
says  Mr.  Vinson,  "Is  protected  speech." 

I  was  shocked.  So  I  attempted  to  pin 
Mr.  Vinson  down  a  little  more  and  I 
asked  him  this  question: 

•What  vou  are  telling  us,  under  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  now,  there  Is  no 
way  you  can  Indict  any  Individual  who  coun- 
sels against  registering  for  service  to  his  coun- 
try under  the  provisions  of  this  or  any  other 
law  on  the  statute  books  of  the  United 
States?  Is  that  what  you  are  telling  us? 

The  Assistant  Attorney  General  re- 
plied— 


Weil,  basically  I  suppose  what  I  am  saying 
is  that  no  legislation  can  override  the  first 
amendment.  The  first  amendment  rights, 
however,  are  not  absolute.  This  again  gets 
back  to  the  idea  expressed  by  Holmes  in  the 
area  of  proximity. 

Yet  v.hen  we  asked  Mr.  Vinson  if  he 
had  any  recommendations  to  make  for 
changes  in  the  law  to  enable  him  to  make 
prosecution  easier,  he  offered  no  sugges- 
tions and  apparently  was  perfectly  con- 
tent with  the  substantive  law  as  it  now 
exists.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  would  rather  second 
guess  the  Supreme  Court  than  fulfill  its 
responsibility  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  I  would  like  to  insert  the  speech 
delivered  by  Dean  O'Meara  at  the  law 
honors  bano.uet  of  the  Notre  Dame  Law 
School  on  May  1,  1967,  and  letters  from 
Dean  O'Meara  dated  May  IS  and  June 
28,  1067  which  point  out  the  fallacy  of 
the  position  of  the  Justice  Department. 
I  would  also  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  memorandum  prepared  by  a 
member  of  my  staff  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  which  I  think  amply 
refutes  the  position  taken  by  the  current 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Today  we  are  witnessing  the  fruits  of 
their  policies.  We  are  watching  open  in- 
surrection with  destruction  of  private 
property.  Civil  liberties  have  been  cur- 
tailed in  riot-torn  cities.  Surely  this  is 
the  very  proposition  that  Chief  Justice 
Vinson  called  attention  to  in  the  Com- 
munications case. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  on  this  subject 
as  it  is  one  which  I  have  received  hun- 
dreds of  letters.  But  I  shall  not  do  so  in 
the  interest  of  time.  Nevetheless.  I  felt 
it  was  important  to  bring  this  matter  in 
some  detail  to  your  attention  because  un- 
til such  time  as  we  have  leaders  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  who  will  follow  a 
rule  of  law — yes — even  a  rule  of  law  es- 
tablished by  their  own  fathers — and  stop 
substituting  politically  motivated  judg- 
ments for  that  rule  of  law,  we  will  never 
have  proper  crime  enforcement  in  the 
United  States.  This  bill  we  are  consid- 
ering today  or  any  bill  is  merely  a  poor 
substitute  for  lack  of  leadership  at  our 
national  level. 

Until  responsibility  is  asstmied  from 
the  White  House  to  the  Court  Hou.se.  we 
will  be  leagued  with  the  cry.  "Burn,  baby, 
burn"  as  we  watch  our  cit  es  ■:;o  up  in 
flames  of  destruction. 

The  material  follows: 
Rem.=\rks  of  Dean  O'Meara  at  the  Law  Hon- 
ors   Banquet    of    the    Notre    Dame    Law- 
School  ON  May  1,  1967 
What  I  have  to  say  seems  to  me  relevant 
In   view   of    the    theme    of    this   year's   Law 
Day:  "No  man  is  above  the  law  and  no  man 
is  below  It" — Theodore  Roosevelt's  magnifi- 
cent capsule  statement  of  the  Rule  of  Law. 
Far  more  eloquent,  however,  is  John  Court- 
ney Murray's  expression  of  the  meaning,  the 
Intent  and  the  effect  of  the  Rule  of  Law. 
"Western   man."   Father   Murrn.y   says,   "has 
sought   m   the   Idea  of  law  a    manifold   re- 
demption—from the  arbitrary  despotism  of 
uncontrolled    power;     from    the    threat    or 
fact  of  injustice  to  his  person  or  hla  prop- 
erty,  from  dispKJssesslon  of  his  human  and 
hU  civil  rights;   from  the  degradation  that 
ensues  upon   social   Inequalities   destructive 
of  his  personal  significance  and  worth;  from 
disruption  of  his  life  by  the  irrational  forces 
of  passion,  caprice,  and  chance." 
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What  would  happen  to  these  values,  so 
highly  prized  by  us.  U  Communist  aggres- 
sors sliould  carry  the  day^  We  are  locked  In 
mortal  combat  with  them  at  this  moment — 
in  Viet  Nam.  There,  in  that  hot  and  distant 
land,  we  are  waging  an  escalating  war,  a 
war  that  Is  hornble  and  tragic  as,  indeed, 
all  wars  always  have  been 

Why  are  we  nghtlng  a  war  In  that  far-away 
comer  of  the  earth''  First  of  all  because  we 
have  made  commitments,  which  have  t>een 
and  are  being  relied  on.  and  because  we  are 
not.  and  cannot  afford   to  become  welshers 

We  are  fighting  that  war,  moreover,  to 
preserve  the  Rule  of  Law  and  the  values 
It  protects 

We  are  lighting  that  war,  finally,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  self  preservation  If  we  do  not  .stop 
Communist  aggression  in  Viet  Nam.  where 
shall  we  stop  it'  After  the  Reds  havp  en- 
gulfed or  neutralized  Indonesia'  Over- 
whelmed the  Philippines?  Reduced  or  Uo- 
lated  Japan?  Eetabllshed  a  beachhead  In 
Hawaii?  Or  shall  we  war.  until  they  have 
landed  In  Central  America  or  Mexico? 

To  stop  the  Communist  .iggressors  nou-. 
while  they  are  still  far  from  our  own  shores. 
American  men  are  dying  in  Viet  Nam.  Ameri- 
can women  are  losintj  their  sons,  husbands 
and  sweethearts  At  the  same  time  there  are 
many  in  this  Country  who  are  fighting 
another  and  different  war.  a  war  against 
what  Is  called  our  "invol-.  ement  "  In  Viet  Nam 
Some  of  these  are  motivated  by  strongly  held 
moral  principles  They  are  entitled  to  respect. 
and  notlilng  I  shall  say  is  directed  against 
them. 

For  the  most  part,  however.  I  am 
persuaded,  the  objectors  are  either  Com- 
munists, or  traitors  or  cowards  Or  they  are 
persona  of  large  gocd  will  but  little  lusignt 
who  have  been  euchred  inu>  being  stooges. 
or  persons  who  are  seeking  some  end  of  their 
own  (ambition,  revenge  or  whatever:  at  the 
expense  of  their  Country  To  be  specific  I 
am  referring  to  Martin  Luther  King.  Stokely 
Carmlcbael  and  others  like  them  Such  per- 
sons are  doing  irreparable  harm  to  the  cause 
of  civil  rights  by  seeking  to  link  the  Civil 
Rights  movement  with  their  own  criminal 
attempts  to  persu<tde  young  men  to  avoid 
military  service  Like  other  malefactors  they 
should  be  proeecuted  And  that  goes  for  any- 
one else — white  or  black  wr.o  is  urging 
young  men  to  "become"  conscientious  objec- 
tors— a  vicious  absurdity,  which  Is  nothing 
less  than  urging  them  to  beci;>nae  perjurors 
and  hypocrites.  They  should  be  prosecuted. 
I  repeat,  and  there  !s  no  excuse  for  not  do- 
ing so.  As  the  record  shows.  I  profoundly  be- 
lieve that  no  man  should  be  discriminated 
against  because  of  his  color  I  am  equally 
convinced  that  no  man  should  be  protected 
by  his  color. 

What  I  have  ^aid  may  be  denied  In- 
dignantly But  the  persons  I  have  named, 
and  others  like  them,  let  the  cat  out  uf  the 
bag,  they  g^ve  themselves  away  For  never 
once  do  they  condemn  the  terrorist  tactics 
of  the  North  Vietnamese,  never  once  do  they 
condemn  Hanoi's  rejection  of  all  F>e»ce  pro- 
posals, not  only  thoee  put  forward  by  the 
Administration  but  also  those  advanced  by 
neutral  powers,  by  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations  and  by  the  Vatican; 
never  once  do  they  lament  the  sulTerlng  and 
death  borne  by  our  forces  in  Viet  Nam  These 
persons  weep  only  for  the  enemy. 

Let  them  criticize  to  their  heart's  con- 
tent. To  do  so  Is  their  rght  under  the  First 
Amendment.  But  let  It  be  underst<x)d  that 
the  Constitution  gives  no  right  '.)  obstmct 
the  war  elTort,  as  by  attempting  to  persuade 
young  men  to  refuse  to  bear  arms  for  their 
Country.  Such  attempts  .*re  forbidden  by 
Federal  statutes  Thoee  who  defy  this  statu- 
tory prohibition  are  giving  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy,  and  should  pay  the  penalty 
which  the  law  appoints  "No  man  is  above 
the  law  and  no  man  is  below  It  ' — no  man 
is  below  the  law  and  no  man  is  above  It 


NoTHE   Dame  Law   .School. 
Notre   Dame.   Ind  .   June   28.   1967. 
Hon   Richard  B,  Russell 
Chairman.  Cornmittee  on  Armed  Services, 
U  S    Senate.  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Russell:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  June  9  I  am  unimpressed  by 
the  letter  to  you,  dated  June  2.  from  my 
fr.end.  Walter  'Y'eagley  He  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  there  Is  no  basis  for  prosecuting 
Martin  Luther  King  and  Stokely  Carml- 
chael.  In  support  of  that  position  he  cites, 
first.  Abram.i  v  United  States.  250  US.  616 
(19191,  Schaefer  v  United  States.  251  US 
466  (1920)  and  Pierce  v  United  States.  2S2 
US  239  11920)  (all  prosecutions  under  the 
Espionage  Act  of  19171  without  making  clear 
that  the  cases  resulted  In  convictions  and 
that  the  convictions  were  affirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  except  In  respect  of  two  in- 
dividuals In  Abrarni.  as  to  whom  the  Court 
found  no  Incriminating  evidence  What  Mr 
Yeagley  relies  on  apparently,  is  the  fact  that 
Justices  Holmes  and   Brandels  dissented 

They  did  not  dissent,  however.  In  Frohu-erk 
V  United  States.  249  US  204  (19191  and  In 
Debs  v  United  Stat'-i.  249  US  211  (1919) 
Like  Schenck  these  were  prosecutions  under 
the  Espionage  Act  of  1917  In  Frohu-erk  the 
defendants  were  found  guilty  on  the  basis 
of  articles  in  a  newspaper  they  published 
In  Debs  the  basis  of  the  conviction  was  a 
speech  the  defendant  had  made  In  both 
cases  the  convictions  were  affirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  and  In  both  Mr  Justice 
Holmes  wrote  for  a  uniinlmous  Court  In  his 
opinion  in  Frohu-erk  Mr  Justice  Holmes 
makes  a  point  of  saying  (at  p  206)  that 
the  First  Amendment  while  prohibiting 
legislation  against  free  speech  as  such  can- 
not have  been,  and  obviously  was  not.  in- 
tended to  give  Immunity  for  every  pcisslble 
use  of  language." 

The  singling  out  of  the  three  cases  cited 
by  Mr  Yeagley  and  the  omission  of  any 
reference  to  Frohue'k  and  Debs  1  consider 
nalsleadlng. 

In  the  cases  Mr  Yeagley  does  cite,  that 
is.  Abrams,  Schaefer  and  Pierce.  Jtistlces 
Holmes  and  Brandels  dissented  as  already 
noted.  The  tacit  assumption  seems  to  me 
t-)  be  that  th»'se  dissents  destro>ed  Schenck 
If  that  be  the  purpose  of  citing  Abrams, 
Schaefer  and  P:erce  (and  I  can  percehe  no 
other  reason  for  doing  so),  it  seems  to  me 
xld  that  he  does  not  cite  Gitlou:  v  New 
York.  '268  US  652  (1925)  and  Whttnetj  v 
Cilifomia.  274  US  357  il929)  In  Gttlou- 
J'litices  Holmes  an''  Brandels  diswented.  as 
in  Abrams.  Schaefer  and  Pierce,  cited  by  Mr 
Yeagley.  In  Whitney  the  same  Justices  con- 
curred In  the  Court's  Judgment,  which  af- 
hrmed  a  conviction  under  the  CaUrornia 
Crlnalnal  Syndicalism  Act,  this  time  In  an 
opinion  by  Mr  Justice  Brandels  In  both 
cases,  however  they  cited  and  relied  on 
Schenck  Indeed  In  Abrams.  the  first  case 
cited  by  Mr  Yengley.  Mr  Justice  Holmes, 
speaking  for  Mr  Justice  Brandels  as  well  as 
himself,  atflrmed  his  faith  in  Schenck  as  fol- 
lows (p.  627) 

"I  have  never  seen  any  reason  to  doibt 
that  the  questions  of  law  that  alone  were 
before  this  Court  In  .  .  .   Schenck  were 

correctly   decided. 

Mr  Yeagley's  final  argument  follows 
"iTjhe  Judicial  decisions  interpreting  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act. 
Title  50.  use.  Section  462  IslcJ  Indicate 
that  counseling  evasion  uf  a  required  dvity 
means  attempting  to  persuade  specific  per- 
sons to  evade  such  a  duty,  and  we  know 
of  no  decisions  Indicating  that  counseling 
evasion  encompasses  expressions  of  Mews 
and  opinions  made  to  groups  of  nonspecific 
perst.)ns 

What  Judicial  decisions?  There  are  only 
,1  few  involving  Title  50.  USC  App  j  462 
1(1 1,  eg.  Gara  v  United  Sfatcs  178  F  2d  38 
i6th  Cir  .  19491.  and  United  States  v  .\ttUer 
233  P    2d   171    (2d  Cir,   1956)     Each   involved 


the  pr'^cribed  "counseling  and  aiding  and 
abetting  "  m  respect  cf  specified  individuals 
But  I  find  nothing  in  the  opinion  in  either 
case  suggesting  the  decision  turned  on  that 
fact  In  Gara  the  contnirv  Is  explicitly 
stated  This  is  dem.instratetl  by  the  follow- 
ing excerpts  from  the  opinion.  At  pages  39- 
40  a  letter  wTltten  by  the  defendant  to  the 
United  States  .attorney  in  Toledo  Is  quoted, 
which   contained   the  following- 

"We  have  openly  urged  young  men  to  t.ike 
this  position  and  shall  do  all  In  our  power 
to  further  the  cause  of  civil  disobedience  to 
conscription  In  this  country       .  ." 

•  «  •  •  • 

".\ppellant  also  signed  a  pledge  In  1348. 
stating,  'I  shall  In  every  way  p<5ss!b;e  assist 
iind  support  non-registrants  '  Evidence  was 
presented  to  the  effect  that  at  a  meeting  held 
m  Rending,  Pennsylvania  on  August  25.  1948 
he  advocated  that  men  of  draft  age  refuse 
to  register  under  the  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1948.  and  later  stated.  'In  making  this 
speech  I  Intended  to  violate  the  Selective 
Service  Act.'  " 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Here  appellant  admits  that  he  agreed  in 
every  way  possible  to  assist  and  support  non- 
registrants.  At  an  open  meeting  he  ad- 
vocated refusal  to  register.  His  repeated  let- 
ters st.ate  that  he  counseled  men  r.t  draft 
age  to  refuse  regl.=  tratlon  Such  act:  >ns,  if 
carried  out  extensively,  might  well  nuUi.'y 
the  law  Appellant  may  attack  the  Selective 
.Service  .\cl  of  1948  from  every  platform  In 
America  with  impunity,  but  he  cannot,  under 
the  guise  of  free  speech,  nullify  it  by  dis- 
obedience to  Its  express  provisions." 

The  underscored  portion  of  what  I  h.ive 
already  quoted  from  the  third  page  of  Mr 
Yeagley's   letter,   namely: 

"ITlhe  Judicial  decisions  interpreting  tl-.e 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  .Vn. 
Title  50,  use  ,  Section  462  indicate  t-na: 
counseling  evasion  of  a  required  duty  menus 
attempting  to  persuade  specific  persons  w 
evade  such  a  duty,  and  ue  knou  of  no  deci- 
siOKs  indicating  that  coun.':eting  evasion  en- 
cornpasses  expressions  of  viei,:\  cnid  crpintoni 
rnade  to  groups  of  nonspennc  person  .  .  ." 
Interests  me  greatly.  What  are  von.'ipecifie 
persons''  I'd  really  like  to  know 

Suppose  we  take  up.  for  the  time  belr.? 
Just  me  case  of  Slt>kely  Carmlchael  and  com- 
pare what  he  has  said  with  what  was  said  by 
the  defendants  in  Schenck  v  United  Statei. 
249  U.S.  47  (1919)  and  in  United  States  v 
Miller.  233  F  2d  171  (2nd  Cir  1956).  In 
Scheru-k  the  language  tor  which  the  defend- 
ant Was  convicted  is  described  by  Mr.  Justice 
Holmt«  as  follows  i  p  51  )  : 

'|Iln  Impassioned  language  It  |ic.  a  cir- 
cular distributed  by  the  accused  1  intimated 
that  conscription  was  despotism  in  its  worst 
form  and  a  monstrous  wrong  against  human- 
ity in  the  Interest  of  Wall  Street's  chosen 
few  It  said  "Do  not  submit  to  Intimidation 
hut  In  form  at  least  confined  Itself  to  peace- 
fill  measures  such  as  a  petition  fcir  the  repenl 
of  the  act  The  other  and  later  printed  si(3e 
of  the  sheet  was  headed  Assert  Your  Rights ' 
It  st.ited  rea.sons  for  alleging  that  any  one 
violated  the  Constitution  when  he  relused 
to  recognize  your  right  to  assert  your  opposi- 
tion to  the  draft."  and  went  on  If  you  do  cot 
a.ssert  and  support  your  rights,  you  are  help- 
ing to  deny  or  disparage  rights  which  It  is 
the  solemn  duty  of  all  citizens  and  resident* 
of  the  United  States  to  retain  '  It  described 
the  arguments  on  the  other  side  as  coming 
from  cunning  politicians  and  a  mercena.'^' 
capitalist  press,  and  even  silent  consent  ''5 
the  conscription  law  a.s  helping  to  support 
an  infamous  conspiracy  It  denied  the  power 
to  send  our  citizens  away  to  foreign  shore? 
to  shores  to  shoot  up  the  people  of  other 
lands,  and  added  that  words  could  not  ex- 
press the  condemnation  such  cold-bloodfa 
ruthlessness  deserves.  &c  .  fee  .  winding  up 
'You  must  do  your  share  to  maintiiln.  sup- 
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port  and  uphold  the  rights  of  the  people  of 
t^  country  ■  Of  course  the  document  would 
not  have  been  sent  unless  It  had  been  Intend- 
ed to  have  some  effect,  and  we  do  not  see 
what  effect  It  could  be  expected  to  have 
upon  persons  subject  to  the  draft  except  to 
influence  them  to  obstruct  the  carrying  of  It 

Writing  for  the  Court,  which  included  Mr. 
Justice  Brandels.  Holmes  said  that  (p.  62)  ; 

"The  most  stringent  protection  of  free 
speech  would  not  protect  a  man  In  falsely 
shouting  fire  In  a  theatre  and  causing  a 
panic.  It  does  not  even  protect  a  man  from 
in  Injunction  against  uttering  words  that 
may  have  all  the  effect  of  force.  .  .  The 
question  In  every  case  Is  whether  the  words 
used  are  used  In  such  circumstances  and  are 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  create  a  clear  and 
present  danger  that  they  will  bring  about  the 
substantive  evils  that  Congress  has  a  right 
to  prevent.  It  Is  a  question  of  proximity  and 
degree.  When  a  nation  Is  at  war  many  things 
that  might  be  said  In  time  of  peace  are  such 
a  hindrance  to  Its  effort  that  their  utterance 
will  not  be  endured  so  long  as  men  fight  and 
that  no  Court  could  regard  them  as  protected 
by  any  constitutional  right." 
'in  the  Miller  case  the  language  for  which 
the  defendant  was  convicted  Is  described  In 
the  Court's  per  curiam  opinion  as  follows 
ipl72): 

"Defendant,  Lucille  S.  Miller,  was  convicted 
la  July,  1955.  on  all  eighteen  counts  of  an 
indictment  charging  her  with  knowingly 
(wunsellng  nine  named  persons  to  refuse  to 
(jomply  with  certain  provisions  of  the  Univer- 
sal Military  Training  and  Service  Act,  In 
violation  of  50  U,S.C.  App.  §  462(a)." 

The  Court  said  (at  p.  172)  that  Mrs. 
Miller's 

"Idonstltutlonal  objections  have  been 
met  by  the  overwhelming  weight  of  well- 
settled  and  unanimous  authority  .  .  Con- 
gress in  fulfillment  of  its  constitutional  duty 
has  enacted  this  legislation  to  provide  for 
the  national  security:  that  defendant  disap- 
proves the  Congressional  action  and  has  fre- 
quently and  vehemently  stated  her  position 
on  this  and  other  matters  of  public  impor- 
tance lends  no  weight  to  the  validity  of  her 
arg:uments.  which  are  without  legal  merit. 
Lllce  the  convlctlnn  of  her  husband  this  day 
afflrmed.  .  .  .  this  Is  a  sad  case  where  self- 
dcluslon  has  carried  defendant  to  the  point 
where  she  apparently  believes  her  own 
warped  Ideas  of  patriotism.  Interlarded  with 
distressing  racial,  religious.  ;ind  political 
biases,  can  Justify  her  in  the  crudest  of  law 
violations." 

It  Is  time  now  to  consider  statements  made 
by  Carmlchael.  which  Mr.  Yeagley  seems  to 
believe  are  innocuous.  'What  has  Stokely  Car- 
!r.lchael  said?  He  Is  quoted  in  the  April  22. 
1967.  issue  of  The  National  Guardian  (pub- 
lished by  Weekly  Guardian  Associates.  197 
East  Fourth  Street,  New  York.  New  York. 
Editor:  James  Aronson)  as  follows: 

'The  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee  took  a  stand  against  Ithe  Viet- 
nam] war  in  19©5  because  it  is  a  brutal  and 
racist  war.  We  took  our  stand  because  we 
oppose  the  drafting  of  young  Afro- Americans 
to  defend  a  so-called  democracy  which  they 
do  not  find  at  home.  We  took  that  stand 
txcatise  this  war  forms  part  and  i>arcel  of 
an  American  foreign  policy  which  has  re- 
peatedly sought  to  Impose  the  status  quo. 
by  force,  on  colored  peoples  struggling  for 
liberation  from  tyranny  and  poverty.  Only 
the  white  powers  of  the  West  will  deny  that 
this  Is  a  racist  war.  When  the  colored  peoples 
of  the  world  look  at  that  war.  they  see  just 
one  thing.  For  them,  the  U.S.  mlUtary  In 
Vietnam  represents  International  white 
stipremacy. 

*  •  •  *  • 

"We  have  not  only  a  right  to  speak  out — 
we  have  an  obligation  We  must  be  Involved, 
we  must  fight  racism  In  all  Its  manifesta- 
tions. There  Is  another  America,  and  It  is 


an  ugly  one.  It  Is  as  America  whose  basic 
policy  at  home  and  abroad  can  only  be  called 
genocide. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"We  must  speak  out  more  strongly  against 

the  draft.  Our  position  on  the  draft  Is  very 
simple:  Hell  no,  we  ain't  going.  The  draft 
takes  the  enslaved  black  youth  of  this  so- 
ciety and  uses  them  to  support  enslavement 
abroad.  The  draft  U  white  people  sending 
black  people  to  make  war  on  yellow  people 
in  order  to  defend  the  land  they  stole  from 
red  people," 

Mr.  Justice  Holmes  pointed  out  in  Git  low 
(Brandels  concurring),  as  he  had  in  Schenck 
that 

"The  question  in  every  case  is  whether  the 
words  used  are  used  In  such  circumstances 
and  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  create  a  clear 
and  present  danger  that  they  will  bring 
about  the  substantive  evils  that  Congress 
has  a  right  to  prevent.  It  Is  a  question  of 
proximity  and  degree.  .  .  ." 

And  in  Schaefer  (cited  by  Mr.  Yeagley) 
Mr.  Justice  Brandels  (Holmes  concurring) 
quoted  exactly  the  same  language  from 
Schenck  which  Holmes  had  quoted  in  Git- 
lou-. 

So  the  question  Is:  What  are  the  circum- 
stances, that  is  to  say,  in  what  conditions 
did  Carmlchael  speak,  since  it  is  essential  to 
consider  his  flery  utterances  in  context. 
Stokely  Carmlchael  is  a  firebrand,  a  militant, 
a  violent  character.  He  seems  to  breed  riots; 
they  follow  in  his  train.  This  is  understand- 
able in  view  of  the  inflammatory  nature  of 
his  speeches  as  reported  on  the  radio  and  In 
the  press.  Thus  in  Louisville  (according  to 
the  Courier-Journal  for  June  20,  1967,  at 
page  A-1 1 )  he  proclaimed : 

"It's  not  a  question  of  law  and  order.  We 
have  to  build  a  revolution." 

The  South  Bend  Tribune  of  June  22,  1967 
(p.  17)  carries  the  following  UPI  dispatch 
from  Atlanta: 

"Atlanta's  racial  troubles  began  Monday 
night  following  a  speech  by  Carmlchael  in 
which  he: 

"Urged  Negroes  to  Join  a  'revolution' 
against  whites; 

"Told  the  audience  not  to  clap  ...  to  save 
their  energy  for  'beating  heads'." 

And,  according  to  both  ABC  and  CBS  radio 
broadcast*  on  June  26,  1967,  Carmlchael,  in 
Boston,  suggested  bombing  stores  owned  by 
white  merchants  as  a  means  of  acquiring 
them  for  Negroes.  An  AP  dispatch  from  the 
scene,  (according  to  The  South  Bend  Tribune 
of  June  26,  1967,  at  page  7)  reads,  in  part, 
as  follows: 

"Stokely  Carmlchael  led  a  march  through 
the  streets  of  Boston's  heavily  Negro  Rox- 
bury  section  Sunday  and  told  Negroes  they 
must  take  control  of  the  land  and  stores  in 
their  areas. 

•  'We  will  control  things  in  our  communi- 
ties by  any  means  necessary,"  he  told  a  rally 
In  Franklin  Park. 

"  'If  hunky  (the  white  man)  gets  his  store 
bombed  out  every  Friday  or  Saturday,'  Car- 
mlchael said,  'he's  going  to  have  to  sell  it 
to  us.' 

"He  also  told  the  crowd  that  the  only  way 
to  stop  'racist  aggression'  by  police  'is  by 
armed  resistance."  .  ,  .'" 

If  you  have  heard  him  on  radio,  you  know 
that  his  language  is  so  Impassioned  that  he 
sometimes  becomes  almost  Incoherent.  And 
he  speaks  to  restless  yotmg  Negroes,  many,  if 
not  most,  of  draft  age,  who  Idolize  him.  The 
remarks  I  have  quoted  above  from  the  Na- 
tional Guardian  must  be  Judged  In  this  con- 
text. And  their  effectiveness,  at  least  accord- 
ing to  a  column  in  the  April  23,  1967,  The 
Daily  Worker  (p.  9)  is  obvious: 

"Led  by  Stokely  Carmlchael  and  marching 
behind  the  banner  of  the  Black  United  Ac- 
tion Front,  coordinating  committee  for  the 
peace  marchers  In  Harlem,  the  parade  evoked 
sympathetic  comments  from  many  onlookers. 

"Carmlchael  was  besieged  particularly  by 


young   Harlemites    who    eargerly   shook    his 
hand.  A  number  asked  for  his  autograph. 


"The  theme  of  the  marchers,  'Hell,  no;  we 
won't  go!',  won  the  greatest  response  along 
the  line  of  march,  especially  from  draft-age 
youth.  And  it  was  evident  from  the  deter- 
mined expression  on  many  faces  that  for 
many  It  was  not  Just  a  march  slogan. 

"A  rhythmic  chant   taken   up   repeatedly 
by  the  marchers  seemed  to  express  the  mood 
of  large  numbers  of  onlookers. 
"It  was: 

"  'We'll  fight  in  Mississippi,  In  Watts,  in 
Birmingham,  in  Harlem,  but  not  In  Viet- 
nam." " 

Mr.  Yeagley's  citation  of  Hartzel  v.  United 
States,  322  U.S.  680  (1944)  raises  an  intrigu- 
ing question.  As  he  notes,  the  opinion  con- 
tains the  following  at  page  686 : 

"(The]  requirement  of  a  specific  intent 
springs  from  the  statutory  use  of  the  word 
'willfully.'  That  word,  when  viewed  In  the 
context  of  a  highly  penal  statute  restricting 
freedom  of  expression,  must  be  taken  to  mean 
deliberately  and  with  a  specific  purpose  to  do 
the  acts  proscribed  by  Congress.  ..." 

Is  he  suggesting  that  Stokely  Carmichael's 
provocative  utterances  were  unintentional, 
that  he  didn't  mean  what  he  has  been  say- 
ing, that  it  is  not  really  his  purpose  to  incite 
young  Negroes  to  refuse  to  be  drafted?  If  that 
Is  what  Mr.  Yeagley  meant  to  convey,  perhaps 
he  will  try  to  tell  us  what  Carmlchael  Is  up 
to,  what  his  purpose  Is,  If  he  Is  not  trying  to 
sabotage  the  draft,  what  is  he  doing? 

I  want  no  misunderstanding  of  my  p)osi- 
tlon.  "As  the  record  shows,"  I  said  in  ray  Law- 
Day  remarks,  "I  profoundly  believe  that  no 
man  should  be  discriminated  against  because 
of  his  color.  I  am  equally  convinced  that  no 
man  should  be  protected  by  his  color."  As 
I  see  it,  Carmlchael  is  being  protected  by  his 
color.  This  immunity,  tacitly  granted  for  that 
reason  to  a  demagogue  who  Is  giving  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  seems  to  me  Intol- 
erable. 

In  light  of  what  I  have  said  I  respectfully 
suggest  that  Mr.  Yeagley  (and  Mr.  Vinson, 
too,  since  he  has  expressed  similar  views  i 
should  be  requested  to  appear  before  the 
Committee  and  required  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion: What  Is  there  about  Carmichael's  In- 
flammatory utterances  which  is  so  different 
from  the  language  punished  in  Schenck  and 
Miller  that  It  gives  Carmlchael  an  immunity 
which  wEis  denied  to  the  defendants  in  those 
cases? 

With  all  best  ■wishes, 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  O'Meara. 

Dean. 
PS. — The  Supreme  Court's   affirmance   of 
Martin  Luther  King's  contempt-of -court  con- 
viction may  improve  the  psychological  situ- 
ation as  regards  prosecution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MacGregor]  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Cahill]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Celler  i  there 
were — ayes  143,  noes  69. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chali- 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  MacGregor 
and  Mr.  Celler. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
189,  noes  96. 

So  the  amendments  to  the  amendment 
were  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
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from  New  Jersey  fMr.  CahillI.  as 
amended 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Chair- 
man, on  that  I  demand  U'ilers 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Cahill  and 
Mr.  Celler 

Th?  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were — ayes  188. 
noes  86 

So  Che  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
atireed  :o 

.*.\IEN1.%:ENT    'jVriHlV    OV     .MR      .M  clqry 

Mr.  McCLORY  Mr  CJ.airman,  I  offer 
an  ame.idmeric 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

-Amencimenn  offerfKl  by  Mr  McCLoar  On 
a:ige  23  strike  ou;  '.ine  1  and  all  th;it  follows 
clown  tnroughi  and  Including  line  4  on  page 
24  and   insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following. 

"TITLE   m — ESTABllSH.MF.NT   OF   A   NArlO.NAL   IN- 

STiTirrr  or  uaw  enfobceme.vt  and  criminal 

JUSTICE 

•Sec.  301.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  t.ils  title  to 
estabUs.n.  u  National  Institute  of  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice  to  encour- 
age research,  development,  and  training  for 
improving  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Jus- 
tice, to  develop  new  or  improved  approaches, 
methods,  techniques,  equipment,  and  de- 
vices lor  the  prevention  and  reduction  of 
crime,  ur.d  to  est,iblish  and  operate  regional 
institutes  for  the  tr.iinlng  of  State  and  local 
law  er.f-jrcement  personnel  and  for  other 
purposes 

"Sec  Z':2  la  There  i.s  established  wiihm 
the  Def..irtment  of  Justice  a  National  In- 
stitute jf  Law  Enfcrcement  ar.d  Crlmln.Hi 
Justice  I  hereafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as 
the  Institute'!  which  shall  b*  administered 
by  a  Director,  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Director  shall  be  under  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  Attorney  General. 

■'lb  Section  5115  cf  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  aniended  by  the  addition  of 
the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"•(78  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice.' 

"Sec  30.3  The  functions  c  f  the  Institute 
shall  b* — 

"(li  to  establish  regional  institutes  serv- 
ing one  or  more  States  to  provide  such  pro- 
grams cf  training  education,  research  dem- 
o.istration  or  special  prcjeots.  and  other 
activities  the  Director  iwlth  »he  approval  of 
the  reetcnal  advisory  board  established  by 
section  306  of  this  title  i  may  deem  appro- 
priate tjr  the  purpose  of  improvir.g  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice 
personnel  or  persons  preparing  for  employ- 
ment m  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Jus- 
tice, or  for  the  purpose  of  developing  new  or 
improved  approaches,  methods,  techniquee. 
equipment,  or  devices  f^r  the  prevention  or 
reduction  of  crime.  Such  regional  institutes 
may  be  established  by  grants  to.  or  contract 
with,  any  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency, 
organization,  or  institution; 

"(2'  to  malce  continuing  studies  and  un- 
dertake programs  of  research  with  respect 
to  matters  relating  to  law  enfor'-ement  orga- 
nization techniques  equipment,  systems. 
devices,  and  practices,  the  prevention  and 
control  cf  crime,  and  correctional  rehabili- 
tation, including,  but  not  limited  to.  the 
effectiveness  of  projects  or  pr  grams  carried 
out  under  this  title: 

•■(3'  to  carry  out  a  program  of  behavioral 
research  designed  to  provide  m.ore  accurate 
Information  on  the  causes  of  crime  and  the 
eflectiveneM  of  various  mean.?  of  preventing; 
crime,  and  to  evaluate  the  relationship  be- 
tween correctional  procedures  and  the  suc- 
cessful rehabilitation  of  convicted  offenders 
into  society: 

"(4i  to  malce  recommendations  for  action 
which  can  be  taken   (by  the  Federal.  State. 


and  local  governments,  and  by  private  per- 
sons .md  organlz:\tiOns /  to  present,  redact, 
and  control  crime  and  Improve  law  enfcrct- 
ment  and  criminal  Justice,  and  increase  re- 
spect for  law  and  order. 

"(5)  to  carry  out  a  program  of  instruc- 
tional assistance  consisting  of — 

"lAi  research  and  training  fellowships  to 
the  institutes  provided  for  In  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  section,  and 

"(Bi  special  workshops  for  the  presenta- 
tion and  dissemination  of  information  and 
knowledge  resulting  from  research  author- 
ized by  this  title.  Such  Instructional  assist- 
ance shall  be  subject  to  such  terms,  and  with 
such  stipends  and  allowances  for  travel  and 
dependents,  as  the  Director  may  prescribe: 

"(6)  to  carry  out  a  program  of  collection 
and  dissemination  of  information  obtained 
by  the  Institute.  Federal  agencies,  and  other 
public  or  private  institutions  engaged  in 
projects  under  this  title,  including  those 
which  relate  to  approaches,  method.s.  tech- 
niques, equipment,  and  devices  which  may 
be  useful  In  the  prevention  and  control  oi 
crime,  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  offenders. 

"Sec.  304  The  Institute  shall  establish 
such  laboratories  .md  research  facilities  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  programs 
described  in  Section  303. 

Sec  305  The  Institute  shall  make  avail- 
able for  the  benefit  of  the  States  and  Icil 
law  enforcement  agencies  and  the  public. 
Information  and  publications  concerning  the 
results  of  programs  conducted  under  this  title 
and  Innovative  or  advanced  approaches, 
methods,  techniques,  equipment  md  devices 
f3r  the  prevention  and  control  of  crime,  the 
adminlstr:\tlon  of  Justice,  and  the  rehabili- 
tation of  offenders. 

"Sec  306  There  Is  hereby  established  for 
eich  regional  institute  estibllshed  under 
section  303(1)  an  advisory  board  to  be  made 
up  of  two  members  appomfKi  by  the  Director 
and  two  members  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  each  State  served  by  such  regional  insti- 
tute. 

"Sec  307  (at  A  Federal  grant  authorized 
under  section  303(1 1  may  be  up  to  100  per 
centum  of  the  total  cost  of  each  institute 
for  which  such  grant  is  made  The  Director 
shall  require,  wherever  feasible  as  a  condi- 
tion of  approval  of  a  grant  under  this  title, 
that  the  recipient  contribute  substantially  In 
the  form  of  money,  facilities,  or  services  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  for  which  the  grant  is 
made 

"(b>  Payments  under  this  title  to  indi- 
vidual trainees  at  any  regional  Institute 
established  under  section  303(1)  may  be 
made  In  installments,  and  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursements,  as  may  be  deter- 
mined hy  the  Director,  and  shall  be  made  on 
such  conditions  as  he  finds  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title 

"ici  The  Director  shall  prescribe  such  rules 
and  re^ulttions  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
to  cnrry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  of  section  553  of  title  5 
United  States  Code. 

"id  I  In  addition  to  appointments  to  the 
regional  advisory  board  established  pursuant 
to  section  306  of  this  title,  the  Director  is 
authorized  to  appoint  such  technical  or  other 
advisory  committees  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  advise  him  in  connection  with  the  admin- 
istration of  this  title.  Members  of  any  such 
c^mmlttje  appointed  under  this  subsection 
who  are  not  othei-wlse  employed  by  the 
United  States  sh\ll  be  entitled,  while  attend- 
ing meetlngf  of  their  committee,  to  receive 
com-pensatlon  at  a  rate  to  be  fi.xed  by  the 
Director,  but  not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem. 
Including  travel  time,  and  while  away  from 
their  homes  or  regtilar  places  of  business  they 
m  ly  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
law  for  persons  in  the  Government  service 
em.ployed  intermittently. 


"Sec.  308  (a)  Tiie  Director  may  arrange 
with  and  reimburse  the  heads  of  other  Fed- 
eral departments  or  agencies  for  the  per- 
formance  of  any  of  his  functions  under  this 
title  and.  as  necessary  or  appropriate,  di'.t- 
gate  to  the  heads  of  such  departments  or 
agencies  any  of  his  functions  under  this  title 
with  respect  to  any  program  or  activity  or 
part  thereof  and  authorize  the  redelegauoa 
of  such  delegated  functions 

"(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  secure 
directly  from  any  department,  bureau,  agen- 
cy. t>oard.  conimlssion.  olllce,  independsn; 
esuibllshment.  or  instrumentality  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  infor- 
mation, suggestions,  estim.ite.s,  and  statis- 
tics for  the  purposes  of  this  title:  and  eaci 
such  department,  bureau,  agency,  board 
commission,  office,  establishment,  or  liistni- 
meiitality  is  authorized  and  directed  to  fur- 
nish such  information,  suggestions,  esti- 
mates, and  st.;tlstics  to  tile  Director  upo2 
his  request. 

"Sec  309.  On  or  before  April  1.  196d,  ana 
each  year  thereafter,  the  Director  shall  re- 
port to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
on  his  activities  pursuant  to  the  provisidr.j 
of  this  title.  U)fiether  vrtth  such  recommenda- 
tions as  the  Director  may  deem  appropriate 
and  shall  within  two  years  of  the  effecti-.e 
date  of  this  Act  submit  to  the  Presldem  ana 
the  Congress  a  report  of  all  laws  of  the  Umt- 
ed  Stales  and  programs  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment which,  in  his  opinion,  are  dlrertij 
related  to  or  affect  the  performance  of  lus 
functions  under  this  title,  together  with 
such  recommendations  wltli  respect  thereto 
as  he  may  deem  appropriate  " 

On  page  24.  line  5.  strike  out  "Sec  305  '  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof:   Sec.  311 

On  page  25.  lines  6  and  7.  strike  out  "a 
Director  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Crimina: 
Justice  and  insert  m  lieu  thereof:  an  As- 
sistant .-attorney  General 

On  page  25,  line  10.  after  "under"  insert 
titles  I  and  11  of 

On  page  25.  strike  out  line  U  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  and  including  line  15 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(b)  .Section  5315(191  of  title  5  of  t!i« 
United  .States  Code  is  amended  by  stnkiai 
out  '"i9i"  after  "Creneral"  and  inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  "( 10)" 

Mr.  McCLORY  i  interrupting  the  read- 
ing i.  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point 

Tiie  CH.MR\L\N.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  thii 
amendment  to  title  III  would  substitute 
a  new  title  III  for  the  title  III  that  is  in 
the  existin'-,'  bill.  Title  III  of  th.e  bill  pro- 
vides for  programs  of  re.search  and  train- 
ing. The  present  bill  is  ver>"  sketchy  and 
very  uncertain  with  regard  to  these  pro- 
grams. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  word 
"training"  was  not  even  included  in  the 
original  bill,  but  it  was  put  in  my  amend- 
ment in  the  committee  and  accepted  re- 
luctantly. 

Tie  amen(iment  which  I  have  offered 
and  which  I  discus.sed  in  general  debate 
would  establi.sh  a  National  Institute  of 
Law  Enfoicement  and  Criminal  Justice 
in  the  Department  of  Justice  and  put  it 
under  the  direction  of  a  director  of  this 
division.  The  director  would  have  charge 
of  the  tv. o  programs  of  training  and  re- 
search. 

I  know  that  we  recognize  the  greatest 
needs  which  our  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement officers  have,  for  better  train- 
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ing  and  for  the  benefits  of  modern  re- 
search. 

I  might  say  that  the  amendment  I 
liave  introduced  here,  and  which  I  am 
proposing,  embodies  within  it  the  pro- 
posals of  other  Members,  including  the 
u'entleman  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Cr.^mer] 
who  has  sponsored  legislation  with  re- 
spect to  the  establishment  of  regional 
training  institutes  in  the  same  form  as 
provided  in  this  amendment,  and  the 
proposal  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  ScheuerI,  and  a  number  of 
other  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  have  proposed  programs  of  research 
under  a  national  institute  under  a  di- 
rector. 

We  know  that  the  question  of  training 
of  our  law  enforcement  officers  is  a  role 
which  the  Federal  Government  can  as- 
sume. We  know  that  the  research  which 
we  are  able  to  provide  for  our  local  and 
State  law  enforcement  officers  can  be  co- 
ordinated and  promoted  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  order  for  them  to  make 
their  law  enforcement  programs  much 
better. 

Let  me  refer  to  the  record,  because  the 
record  bears  out  this  amendment — both 
the  record  of  the  committee  and  the 
record  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Crime. 

First  I  should  like  to  read  a  few  lines 
from  the  testimony  of  Police  Commis- 
sioner Girardin  of  the  city  of  Detroit, 
who  stated: 

Now,  we  have  In  Detroit  many  innovations 
in  our  police  department.  I  think  we  have  a 
very  modern  and  well-trained  police  depart- 
ment, but  we  cannot  get  enough  training. 
We  need  help  for  this  desperately. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  social  revolution. 
This  poses  problems  that  a  man  in  a  police 
department  without  training  Just  cannot 
cope  with.  The  result  of  this,  In  many  In- 
stances, is  the  great  civil  disorders  we  have 
throughout  the  country. 

He  also  said : 

I  do  not  believe  tliat  a  police  officer  can  get 
enough  training  supplied  by  the  local  com- 
munity. This  Is  where  the  Government  could 

'nelp. 

And  he  said,  as  shown  on  page  437: 
With  federal  assistance  Detroit  could  make 
a  two-pronged  attack  on  the  personnel  short- 
age: (1)  present  personnel  could  be  trained 
to  perform  their  duties  more  effectively;  and 
(2)  recruiting  efforts  could  be  intensified 
and  new  recruiting  techniques  developed. 

We  need — all  police  departments  need — 
training,  training  and  more  training. 

That  is  the  record,  so  far  as  the  com- 
missioner of  police  of  the  city  of  De- 
troit is  concerned. 

The  record,  insofar  as  the  President's 
Commission  is  concerned,  is  replete  with 
recommendations  that  we  should  have 
better  and  more  modern  training  pro- 
grams, which  should  be  coordinated. 

With  regard  to  research,  we  know  there 
are  a  great  many  new  and  modern  de- 
vices, techniques,  and  systems  which  it  is 
possible  for  the  police  departments  to 
employ  and  which  a  national  institute 
on  criminal  law  enforcement  can  recom- 
"lend,  develop,  and  coordinate. 

This  can  be  carried  out  largely  through 

grants  and  through  private  Institutions 

assisting  in  this  program,  but  it  will  carry 

out  two  most  important   functions,   it 
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seems  to  me,  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  undertake. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  a  question  con- 
cerning his  amendment. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  has  carried  on  a 
program  very  successfully  for  many  years 
for  training  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers. As  one  Member,  I  commend  the  FBI 
for  its  success  in  this  program.  I  have 
not  heard  a  single  complaint  about  it. 
All  has  been  good.  I  would  prefer  to  see 
the  House  expand  this  very  successful 
program  rather  than  go  to  the  expense 
and  delay  of  setting  up  another  training 
program  which  might  not  be  so  success- 
ful. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  niinois  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  McClory 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  whether  or  not  his  amend- 
ment proposes  to  expand  this  particular 
FBI  training  school? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  it  would  propose  to  pattern  a  pro- 
gram after  the  FBI  program  but  on  a 
much  larger  scale.  As  I  understand  the 
FBI  program,  insofar  as  the  training  at 
Quantico,  Va.,  is  concerned,  in  1965  they 
trained  only  200  officers.  They  do  expect 
to  expand  to  1,200  officers  in  1969. 

They  do  carry  on  a  regional  school 
program.  However,  according  to  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement in  1965  the  FBI  personnel 
provided  42,224  hours  of  instruction  to 
over  149,000  persons. 

The  program  I  would  expect  the  Na- 
tional Institute  to  undertake  would  be  a 
program  of  perhaps  10  or  12  weeks  or 
something  like  that  in  the  various  re- 
gions of  the  country,  in  the  States,  and 
in  combinations  of  States. 

I  might  say  that  these  would  be  or- 
ganized with  the  cooperation  of  advisory 
committees  within  the  States  appointed 
by  the  Governors  of  the  States  who 
would  cooperate  with  the  National  In- 
stitute in  setting  up  these  training 
agencies. 

Let  me  say  further  that  we  have  right 
here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  an  Inter- 
national Police  Academy  supported  by 
Federal  AID  funds  at  which  we  train 
more  than  1,000  law  enforcement  officers 
for  service  overseas.  It  seems  to  me  we 
certainly  ought  to  fulfill  the  fimction  of 
training  our  own  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers for  service  here  at  home. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  another  question. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LATTA.  If  this  program  were  set 
up,  would  it  raid  the  FBI  training  school 
for  Instructors?  If  not,  where  would  they 
get  their  instructors? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  The  FBI  In  its  own 
academy  utilizes  the  services  of  profes- 
sors from  universities,  sociologists  and  a 
great  many  different  types  of  people.  I 
would  assume  that  In  the  regional  train- 


ing institutes  established  under  this 
amendment  we  would  use  the  best  of  the 
FBI  personnel  and  also  we  would  use 
some  of  the  excellent  people  we  have  in 
the  city  police  departments  and  the 
State  police  departments.  A  number  of 
States  have  training  institutes  at  the 
present  time,  but  I  believe  that  26  States 
do  not  have  anything  at  the  present 
time. 

The  record  shows — and  this  comes 
from  the  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice— that  85  percent  of  our  law  enforce- 
ment officers  are  placed  in  the  field  now 
without  any  recruit  training.  In  other 
words  they  are  put  in  imiform,  with  a 
star  and  a  gun  in  their  holsters  'Without 
the  necessary  preliminai-y  training. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  one  further  question? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Your  proposed  amend- 
ment would  not  terminate  this  FBI 
training  program? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  No,  it  would  not. 
Mr.  LATTA.  It  would  attempt  to  pat- 
tern another  program  after  it? 
Mr.  McCLORY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  the  statement 
I  wanted  to  make.  It  would  not  interfere 
■with  or  terminate  or  duplicate  the  func- 
tion of  the  FBI  school  which  relates  to 
specific  FBI  techniques.  It  would  be  a 
national  institute  of  crime  similar  to  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  have 
regional  training  centers  set  up. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    CRAMER    TO    THI 
AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.   M'CLORY 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  this  an  amend- 
ment to  the  McClory  amendment? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cramer  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McClory:  On 
page  4,  after  line  3,  add  a  new  section  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  311.  For  the  purpose  of  this  title  the 
terms  'prevention'  and,  or  'reduction'  and.'or 
'control  of  crime'  shall  include  but  not  be 
limited  to  the  prevention  and /or  reduction 
and/or  control  of  riots  and  violent  civil  dis- 
turbances, and  of  organized  crime." 

And  renumber  the  following  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
Intend  to  take  a  lengthy  period  of  time  to 
discuss  my  amendment.  What  it  does  is  in 
title  III,  relating  to  this  National  Insti- 
tute of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice,  which  I  think  is  essential,  it  con- 
forms this  title  in  to  what  has  been  done 
just  now  with  regard  to  titles  I  and  n 
so  that  there  is  no  question  that  this 
training  and  planning  program  and  use 
of  techniques  developed  by  this  institute 
and  regional  training  centers  will  also 
include  but  not  be  limited  to  the  preven- 
tion and./or  reduction  and/or  control  of 
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riots,  violent  civil  disturbances,  and  or- 
ganized crime. 

These  are  the  same  things  included  in 
and  similar  to  the  amendment  ofifered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
MacGrxgorI  relating  to  titles  I  and  II. 
I  think  It  is  an  essential  aspect  to  title 
HI  equally  in  that  it  is  a  long-range 
training  program  which  Is  necessar>'  not 
only  to  get  at  riots  and  violent  civil  dis- 
turbances but  also  organized  criminal 
activities  that  are  not  clearly  covered  in 
title  HI  which  Is  before  us  and  title  m 
of  the  committee  bill  which  says  nothing 
with  regard  to  riots,  violent  civil  dis- 
turbances, and  organized  crime.  There- 
fore, I  presume  it  is  excluded.  If  we  are 
going  to  do  the  job,  we  should  include  it 
in  title  m  as  well. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mirmesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  for  offering  the 
amendment  he  now  offers  to  the  amend- 
ment ofTered  by  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  McCloryJ  so  that  we  may 
in  this  research  and  training  title  give 
proper  emphasis  to  these  criminal  ac- 
tivities which  are  national  in  scope; 
namely,  riots,  violent  civil  disturbances, 
and  organized  crime. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  and  trust  that  the  amendment 
will  be  adopted  without  too  much  difB- 
culty,  but  I  do  want  to  take  just  a  minute 
to  discuss  the  plan  as  it  relates  to  the 
National  Institute  of  Crime. 

The  bill  that  is  before  us  in  title  in 
is  such  that  you  do  not  know  what  they 
are  plauinlng  on  doing  or  what  the  At- 
torney General  can  do.  I  have  read  it 
three  or  four  times,  and  I  cannot  see  it. 
There  Is  nothing  set  out  in  the  bill  that 
Indicates  exactly  what  is  being  intended. 
The  broad,  general  language  is  for  re- 
search in  the  prevention  of  crime  by 
private  organizations  and  such  for  re- 
search demonstrations  and  special  proj- 
ects. 

What  does  that  mean?  No  one  knows. 

This  Institute  substitute  specifically 
spells  It  out. 

I  say  to  you  that  if  we  can  expend 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  upon  a 
national  Institute  of  physical  health,  we 
should  be  able  to  spend  adequate  funds 
in  meeting  the  expenses  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  institute  of  morality  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  exactly  what 
this  amendment  proposes  to  do.  This  is 
not  a  recent  interest  of  mine.  This  theory 
was  introduced  by  myself  in  1961,  as  a 
part  of  an  antiorgaiiized  crime  pack- 
age. At  that  time  we  were  not  able  to 
get  it  through  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  But,  the  evidence  clearly  showed 
then,  (uid  the  evidence  clearly  shows 
now,  that  one  of  the  fundamentals  that 
is  lacking  in  law  enforcement  in  the 
United  States  Is  bringing  law  enforce- 
ment officers  to  the  status  of  professional 
crime  fighters  and  able  to  fight  or- 
ganized crime.  This  involves  the  question 
of  the  approach  to  the  operations  of  or- 


ganized crime  on  an  interstate  basis,  and 
the  same  thing  applies  with  reference  to 
violence,  .lots,  and  public  disturbances. 
We  should  make  available  to  local  au- 
thorities and  local  officials  the  knowl- 
edge of  technological  advancements 
that  have  been  made  with  respect  to  the 
conibatint<  of  crime  This  information  is 
not  today  studied  and  made  available  to 
the  local  enforcement  authorities  but 
which  would  be  made  available  to  them 
if  this  national  institute  were  estab- 
lished— information  and  knowledge  as 
to  techniques,  and  as  to  new  scientific 
approaches  and  new  scientific  equipment 
that  is  available,  and  how  to  work  with 
It  from  one  community  to  another  com- 
munity and  from  one  Slate  to  another 
State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial, if  organized  crime  is  to  be  stamped 
out,  and  if  this  senous  cancer  is  to  be 
treated  and  stopped  and  Is  to  be  rooted 
out.  that  this  amendment  be  adopted 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  for  his  offermg  of  this 
amendment  similar  to  my  bill  HR.  6052 
and  I  trust  that  it  will  be  pas.sed. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  taken  this  time 
to  ask  the  author  of  the  amendment  some 
questions. 

If  I  understand  his  amendment  prop- 
erly, I  think  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  his  proposal. 

Do  I  understand  the  substitute  to 
mean  that  we  are  providing  for  a  single 
institute,  a  sort  of  umbrella  under  which 
all  of  this  re.sea.rch  and  these  new  tech- 
niques and  the  various  other  things  pro- 
vided for  m  title  III,  would  be  contained 
in  one  place  by  one  agency.' 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  sentleman  yield  ' 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  am  very  happy  that 
the  gentleman  has  raised  that  que.suon. 
I  would  say  that  I  would  not  expect  it  to 
be  all  conducted  by  one  institute  or,  as 
the  gentleman  has  .said,  under  one  um- 
brella, by  the  Federal  Gov:?rnment  in  its 
own  research  laboratories.  But  I  would 
expect  it  to  be  done,  in  part,  in  the  man- 
ner which  has  been  previously  employed, 
at  our  various  universities. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Under  contracts  with 
these  universities? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  to  some 
extent  under  such  contracts. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Under  contracts  to 
the  various  institutes? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  That  is  riyht.  And, 
perhaps,  through  contracts  with  private 
industry  particula'-ly  with  leference  to 
research  on  new  techniques  and  devices 
which  they  have  developed 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  How  woiUd  thLs  differ 
from  the  FBI  school'' 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  Uie  FBI 
school,  primarily,  is  the  academy  that 
Is  operated  at  Quantico,  Va.,  that 
trained  in  1966  some  200  .-nen.  We  are 
talking  here  about  a  much  larger  opera- 
tion insofar  as  regional  training  insti- 
tutes are  concerned  But.  they  would  be 
developed  in  the  individual  States,  if  the 


Slate  is  large  enough,  or  in  a  combina- 
tion of  States,  and  these  institutes  couid 
be  conducted  on  universitv  campuses 
under  conditions  established  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Law  Enforcement 
after  being  approved  by  the  advisory 
committees  appointed  by  the  Governors 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  would  be  persuaded 
by  the  gentleman's  proposal,  if,  in  fact, 
it  were  to  be  operated  by  one  institute 

One  of  the  things  that  di.sturbs  me 
about  the  present  title  III— and  I  was 
going  to  offer  an  amendment  in  ca.^e  the 
gentleman's  amendment  is  defeated— to 
strike  out  this  provision  of  sections  302 
and  303.  the  provisions  for  the  Federal 
Government  making  contracts  to  private 
organizations  for  this  research.  We  know 
of  the  problems  that  we  personally  have 
in  the  operations  of  the  poverty  procram. 
With  that  experience  in  mind  and  this 
business  of  the  Federal  Government  giv- 
ing private  organizations  contracts, 
which  go  into  communities  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  elected  officials— and 
granting  this  money  has  been  i.i  the 
opinion  of  many  a  mistake.  Therefore, 
I  was  going  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
eliminate  such  contracts. 

But,  do  I  understand  that  under  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
McClory  1  this  type  of  operation  would 
be  excluded? 

Would  this  institute  have  the  power 
to  go  ahead  and  make  a  lot  of  private 
contracts  all  over  the  country? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  would  expect  that 
primarily  educational  institutions  which 
have  faculties  for  advanced  work  in  po- 
lice work  would  be  the  principal  ones 
with  which  the  National  Institute  might 
contract.  There  are,  I  believe,  134  such 
universities  in  the  Nation  today,  but  only 
about  30  universities  which  have  4-year 
courses  in  police  science. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  have  no  quarrel  on 
that,  but  what  about  the  business  of  mak- 
ing contracts  with  private,  not-for-profit 
organizations? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Perhaps  corporations 
thai  have  done  such  remarkable  work  la 
developing  the  products,  equipment  and 
the  systems  for  our  space  ace  technol- 
og>'  and  our  military  technology,  the 
extraordinary  sophisticated  communica- 
tion devices,  for  example:  corporations 
like  these  would  get  the  contracts  to 
conduct  the  research  on  how  to  apply 
our  scientific  technology  to  crime  on  the 
streets.  I  think  the  private  sector  has  a 
great  contribution  to  make. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Are  these  defined  in 
the  substitute  bill? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  substitute  bill,  but  that  is  the 
kind  of  research  grant  it  would  be  de- 
signed for. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  think  it  Is  impor- 
tant for  the  House  to  know  what  kind  of 
contracts  this  institute  could  enter  Into. 
and  If  we  are  going  to  seriously  consider 
this  matter,  perhaps,  what  we  should  do 
now  is  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  amendment  read,  so  we  will  know 
what  we  are  talking  about. 
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Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Under  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Act  of  1965,  which 
is  replaced  by  title  in  of  this  bill,  there 
have  been  a  nimiber  of  research  grants 
made.  However,  in  my  opinion,  such 
grants  will  be  more  coordinated  and 
much  more  beneficial  to  the  Nation's  law 
enforcement  agencies  under  the  amend- 
ed title  III  which  I  am  offering. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
PtrciNSKil,  because  I.  too,  have  been 
disturbed  by  the  expenditures  under  the 
present  law  known  as  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1965,  and  the 
dishing  out  of  contracts  and  grants  all 
over  this  country  for  research. 

We  are  now  on  title  III  of  this  bill, 
which  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to 
research,  and  apparently  expenditures 
for  this  purpose  are  to  be  duplicated  all 
over  again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  read  these  hear- 
ings with  particular  reference  to  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act  of  1965.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  under  that  act 
some  $11  million  has  been  expended  in 
less  than  2  years — if  I  am  wrong  I  want 
someone  to  correct  me — some  $11  mil- 
lion has  been  spent  on  research  and 
grants  of  one  kind  and  another.  But  the 
hearings  are  strangely  silent  about  what 
has  been  accomplished  with  the  expendi- 
ture of  these  millions  of  dollars. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  sug- 
gested a  few  minutes  ago  that  there 
ought  to  be  grants — at  least,  that  is  the 
way  I  understood  him — to  corporations 
that  have  sophisticated  electronic  de- 
vices. It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
corporations  have  acceptable  equipment 
to  sell  they  should  spend  their  own 
money  to  demonstrate  It.  I  can  think  of 
no  reason  why  we  should  loot  the  pockets 
of  the  taxpayers  of  this  coimtry  to  pay 
them  to  demonstrate  electronic  equip- 
ment they  have  to  sell. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man briefiy. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  This  Is  not  to  demon- 
strate products  and  equipment  that  are 
in  existence.  This  is  to  get  the  sophisti- 
cated, private  sector  capability  involved 
In  producing  the  kind  of  things  we  need 
but  do  not  have. 

For  example,  we  do  not  have  a  police 
vehicle.  We  have  a  passenger  car  which 
has  been  converted  to  police  use,  but  we 
do  not  have  a  multipurpose  police  ve- 
hicle. We  ought  to  have  one. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  if  money  is  to  be  spent  in  the 
amounts  which  are  provided  in  this  bill. 
then  let  it  be  to  provide  well-trained  law 
enforcement  officers.  The  $11  million 
which  has  been  spent  in  a  short  2  years 
ought  to  provide  all  the  research  material 
that  is  needed  to  get  this  program  under 
way. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  We  need  them,  too. 
Mr.  GROSS.  We  certainly  do.  and  if 


that  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  legislation 
we  might  as  well  stick  this  bill  in  our 
pockets  and  go  home. 

Here  are  Just  a  few  examples  of  how 
the  money  has  been  spent  in  the  past. 
The  National  Opinion  Research  Center 
received  $180,000  In  research  grants;  the 
Institute  for  Defense  Analysis  got  $498,- 
000. 

The  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology 
was  handed  $23,400. 

Then  there  is  the  Arthur  D.  Little 
"brain  trust"  which  hsis  a  multiplicity 
of  contracts  under  the  1965  act,  but  in 
this  instance  got  $99,500. 

Another  is  the  Advertising  Council 
Inc.,  which  got  $75,000,  but  for  what 
reason  is  not  explained. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  can  appreciate  the 
suggestion  for  a  national  institute  which 
would  conduct  research  and  conduct 
training  and  look  into  new  methods  and 
techniques.  I  think  It  Is  an  excellent 
idea.  That  is  why  I  want  to  know  if  this 
research  was  going  to  be  done  under 
one  umbrella  or  whether  it  was  going 
to  be  farmed  out  as  the  gentleman  has 
just  described. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  of  any  rea- 
son why  we  should  here  establish  an 
institute  as  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  I  am  not  at  all  sold  on 
that  idea.  What  I  am  trjdng  to  say  is 
that  $11  million  has  already  been  spent 
principally  for  research.  Surely,  enough 
research  has  already  been  done  on  this 
subject.  Let  us  get  the  trained  personnel 
to  enforce  the  laws  and  above  all  else 
let  us  have  courts  and  judges  who  will 
properly  support  those  officers  who  seek 
to  do  their  duty. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  The  purpose  of  my 
amendment  is  not  to  change  the  bill  so 
far  as  the  expenditure  of  money  is  con- 
cerned except  that  It  puts  it  under  pro- 
fessional control  and  coordinates  it 
within  a  single  institute  and  imder  the 
control  of  a  responsible  director.  With- 
out my  amendment,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral would  have  free  rein  to  distribute 
the  money  wherever  he  wants  to — and  if 
so — when. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  have  we  gotten  up 
to  this  point?  What  has  been  accom- 
plished with  the  $11  million  expended 
under  the  Law  Enforcement  Act  of  late 
1965? 

There  seems  to  be  a  conspiracy  of 
silence  and  that  for  the  reason  the  money 
spent  has  produced  no  tangible,  accepta- 
ble results. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hesitate  somewhat  in 
rising  in  opposition  to  an  timendment 
offered  by  two  very  able  Members  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle.  But  in  all  seriousness, 
I  do  not  think  this  amendment  has  been 
thought  out. 

No  hearings  were  held  on  it  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

I  know  that  back  on  February  16  of 
this  year,  a  separate  bill  was  Introduced 


to  create  a  crime  institute.  I  did  some 
checking  on  that  particular  provision.  I 
talked  with  some  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers and  others  at  that  time  and  I  wrote 
a  memorandimi  relative  thereto  on 
March  7  which  I  have  been  carrying 
aroimd  in  my  pocket  since  that  time, 
and  I  would  like  to  read  one  para- 
graph from  it  which  contains  conclusions 
of  information  I  received  in  talking  to 
some  of  my  law  enforcement  friends: 

It  Is  stated  that  tbe  purpose  of  the  Insti- 
tute would  be  to  assist  the  state  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  as  well  as  courts 
and  correctional  Institutions  In  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  crime. 

This  proposal  falls  to  take  into  account 
the  very  extensive  guidance  and  direction 
being  given  by  the  FBI  in  the  whole  area  of 
law  enforcement. 

During  the  1966  fiscal  year,  for  ex- 
ample, the  FBI  conducted  well  over  5,000 
training  schools  which  were  attended  by 
some  163,000  officers — and  not  200  as  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  talks  about  at 
Quantico,  that  is  a  separate  unit.  The 
school  at  Quantico  is  a  separate  school. 

In  law  enforcement  and  in  other 
schools,  agents  who  are  qualified  are 
placed  on  the  instruction  program  in  any 
schools  of  any  police  department  or  law 
enforcement  agency  that  requests  the 
same. 

We  started — that  Is  the  FBI — the  pro- 
gram back  In  1937.  Thirteen  of  us  were 
brought  back  to  Washington  for  several 
weeks.  Then  they  called  us  instructors. 
We  started  out.  I  have  held  schools  in  I 
think  probably  20  percent  of  the  districts 
of  Members  of  this  House. 

In  schools  in  the  State  of  California, 
every  law  enforcement  agency  at  one 
time  or  another  had  either  a  3-day  or  a 
1-week  or  a  13-week  or  26-week  school 
imder  my  personal  supervision. 

In  many  States  it  may  be  true,  they 
may  not  have  appropriate  training,  but 
all  they  have  to  do  is  ask  the  local  office 
of  the  FBI  and  tell  them  what  kind  of 
information  they  want — whether  they 
want  instruction  in  note  taking,  or  re- 
port writing,  homicide,  or  moulage,  or 
robbery  or  kidnaping  or  whatever  sub- 
jects they  wanted  to  be  instructed  on. 
The  FBI  wUl  send  instructors  there  and 
give  the  schooling. 

Additionally,  last  year  they  held  227 
special  conferences  with  a  total  attend- 
ance of  over  18,000.  In  the  same  area, 
the  National  Academy,  that  is  the  Na- 
tional Police  Academy  which  started 
back  in  1935  Is  being  expanded  and  soon 
wUl  be  able  to  accommodate  1,200  offi- 
cers yearly— a  sixfold  increase  over 
the  present  number  that  the  FBI  can 
accommodate. 

The  current  bill,  as  with  that  proposed 
last  year,  is  very  broad,  general,  and  fails 
to  deal  with  specific  problems.  For  ex- 
ample, It  calls  for  a  Federal  survey  in 
the  area  of  crime  prevention  which  com- 
pletely Ignores  the  President's  Crime 
Commission  report.  In  my  opinion  it 
proposes  a  vaguely  worded  research  pro- 
gram and  Federal  subsidies  and  it  would 
not  take  into  account  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Act. 

The  amendment  wtis  offered  and  unan- 
imous consent  not  to  read  it  was  re- 
quested. This  amendment  is  three  and 
one -half  pages  long.  It  goes  into  great, 
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sreat  detail  as  to  what  this  director,  on 
the  appointment  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, an  Assistant  Attorney  General,  can 
do.  It  would  involve  all  kinds  of  technical 
data.  Information  could  be  received  that 
could  be  used  for  all  kinds  of  purposes 
which  would  be  adverse  to  the  citizens 
unless  it  is  determined  what  the  purpose 
of  the  Institute  would  be 

In  my  opiiUon.  the  only  wav  "Ae  could 
do  that  would  be  to  have  adequate  hear- 
i!igs  by  the  appropriate  committee.  We 
ought  to  have  the  testimony  of  the  dis- 
trict attorneys  in  the  various  States. 
some  appropriate  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers, and  people  experienced  in  the  field 
to  tell  us  what  they  can  do  and  what 
they  hope  to  accomplish  under  this  In- 
stitute. I  think  It  is  absolutely  wrong  to 
offer  a  three  and  one-half  page  amend- 
ment which  we  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  and  study,  to  a  bill  as  Im- 
portant as  the  bill  we  are  considering  to- 
day. I  saw  It.  for  I  went  up  to  the  desk 
and  read  It.  It  Is  a  very  detailed,  com- 
plicated amendment  to  the  bill  before  the 
House. 

I  think  we  would  be  wrong  in  adopting 
it  without  appropriate  study  and  by 
simply  addinrr  here  today  into  a  large 
program  like  the  one  proposed 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  iMr.  McCloryI,  cease  at 
4  30  p.m. 

The  CHAIRM.\N  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  N'ew 
York? 

There  was  no  objection 
Tlie   CHAIRMAN    The   Chair   recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  iMr. 
Ten'zerI. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  its 
consideration  of  H  R.  5037,  both  in  sub- 
committee and  in  full  committee,  care- 
ful attention  was  i,'iven  to  the  necessity 
to  inaugurate  substantial  re.search  e.forts 
at  both  the  State  and  regional  levels  to 
provide  programs  of  education,  traming. 
or  other  instructional  ac-iv-.ties  for  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  persormel  There  have  been  a 
number  of  bills  introduced  in  the  House 
to  establish  research  institutes,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  a  National  Institute 
of  Criminal  Ju.'^tice  or  a  National 
Foundation  for  Criminal  Research  In  an 
independent  asency 

H.R.  5652.  introduced  by  Mr.  Scheuer, 
IS  typical.  More  than  16  similar  bills  have 
been  introduced  in  the  House 

Mr.  McClory  offered  an  amendment  to 
title  ni  that  would  ha',  e  incorporated 
the  provisions  of  the  -rime  research  in- 
stitute bills.  This  amendment  would  have 
created  in  the  De:)Hrtment  of  Ju.^tice  a 
separate  division  to  administer  a  crime 
research  Institute  program  The  effect 
of  the  McClory  amendment  would  have 
been  to  create  two  new  offices  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  One  for  s;rants  un- 
der titles  I  and  II.  and  one  for  the  na- 
tional institutes  grants  This  would  have 
caused  confusion,  and  would  have  diluted 
the  force  of  the  Federal  program 

The  Presidents  Commission  on  Ijiw 
Enforcement  and  Admmistratlon  of  Jus- 
tice recommended,  as  a  long-term  goal. 


that  a  National  Foundation  for  Criminal 
Re.'^earch  .should  be  e.-^tab'i'hed  as  an  in- 
dependent ngency 

The  President's  Ciime  Commission, 
however,  recognized  that  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  mdeijendt-nt  ai;ency  at 
this  time  would  disrupt  and  conf.i.'^e  tne 
'.irant  program  that  is  provided  in  H.R. 
.^037.  In  its  report  the  President's  Com- 
mission stated: 

The  Commission  recognizes  that  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Foundation  for  Criminal  Re- 
search at  the  same  time  that  the  new  aid 
prrigrama  proposed  In  chapter  13  la  being  de- 
veloped, would  present  a  serious  rlslc  of  con- 
tusion and  Competition  Xor  already  scarce 
research  peraonnel.  It  Is  etsentlaJ  that  the 
new  Justice  Department  program  embody  a 
;:iujijr  research  component.  If  It  Is  not  simply 
to  perpetuate  present  failures  In  many  areas 
Thii  Is  particularly  important  ,:t  the  outset 
when  difficult  decl&lona  must  be  made  about 
what  meets  tne  standarda  Justifying  Fed- 
■-■.'al  aid.  There  is  too  little  research  now  being 
d  ne  in  this  field  and  very  few  skilled  re- 
searchers to  do  It.  Furthermore,  the  esi-*!- 
lishment  of  a  National  Foundation  for  Crim- 
inal Research  presents  organization  and 
funding  problems  which  the  Commission  has 
not  fully  e.xpiored.  Therefore,  It  may  be  de- 
sirable to  defer  the  establishment  of  such  a 
loundatlon  until  the  proposed  new  Justice 
Department  agency  Is  eoiabllshed.  In  that 
event,  one  of  the  early  responslbilUles  of 
thl3  agency  should  be  to  develop  detailed 
plans  for  an  independent  foundation  and  to 
work  toward  its  establishment. 

The  JudiciaiT  Committee  concurred  in 
this  conclusion  and  rejected  amend- 
ments that  would  create  a  separate  and 
independent,  research  institute. 

Title  III  of  H.R.  5037.  as  reported,  au- 
thoii/es,  in  section  303,  the  e.stablish- 
nienc  of  "national  or  regional  institutes 
for  research,  education,  and  training  '" 
This  authority  i.«  broad  and  will  permit 
tiie  Attorney  General  to  undertake  every 
type  of  research  program  that  is  able 
to  be  undertaken  at  tins  lime.  The  com- 
mittee's report,  in  it.s  aMaly.sis  of  section 
309 — page  12— expounds  upon  the  scope 
of  the  authority  granted  to  the  Attorney 
General  to  make  grants  for  national  or 
retjlonal  Institutes.  In  its  report,  the 
committee  says,  In  this  regard: 

In  the  establishment  of  such  institutes, 
the  committee  believes  it  would  be  appro- 
priate for  the  institutes  to  ( 1)  establish  such 
laboratories  and  research,  education,  and 
training  facilities  as  may  be  necesssiry  to 
carry  out  the  programs  described  In  this  act. 
and  (2)  conduct  programs  of  behavioral  re- 
search designed  to  provide  more  accurate  in- 
formation on  the  causes  of  crime  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  various  means  of  preventing  it 
and  ix)  evaluate  the  relationship  between  cor- 
rectional procedures  and  the  successful  re- 
habilitation of  convicted  offenders  Into  so- 
ciety The  institute  may  conduct  programs 
authorized  by  this  act  by  grant  or  contract 
with  InJlviduali  or  with  other  Institutes  or 
institutions  of  higher  education  or  with  pub- 
lic or  private  agencies  or  organizations. 

I  urge  defeat  of  the  amendment  and 
give  the  Judiciarj'  Committee  an  oppor- 
tunity to  conduct  a  public  hearing  on 
the  bills  now  pending  and  an  opportunity 
to  consider  every  detail  and  aspect  of 
the  bill. 

In  the  meantime  let  the  FBI  .send  out 
to  every  law  enforcement  ai^ency  in  the 
country  any  and  all  available  information 
on  new  techniques  in  law  enforcement. 
The  FBI  should  dissemmate  all  infor- 


mation on  availability  of  new  equipment. 
This  service  will  greatly  assist  local 
units. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer  1. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  answering 
some  of  the  questions  that  have  been 
rai.sed  I  will  .say  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  IMr.  Smith!,  for  whom  I  ob- 
viously have  the  highest  regard  and  re- 
spect, that  the  problem  with  which  we 
are  faced  today  is  that,  if  title  III  passes 
without  .some  modiflcHtion.  without  clar- 
ification, proper  channeling  of  autlionty. 
proper  establishment  of  Federal  as  well 
as  State  and  local  authority,  and  the 
proper  .setting  up  of  regional  training 
Institutes  and  what-have-you  then  we 
are  stuck  with  title  III  as  is. 

The  substitute  .sets  out  criteria.  It  spe- 
cifically spells  out  what  is  intended  to  be 
done.  But  the  language  we  have  before 
us  m  the  bill  in  title  III  does  not  do  any 
such  thing.  We  are  going  to  be  stuck  with 
title  m  If  we  do  not  accept  the  amend- 
ment as  a  substitute  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  IMr.  McCto^tYl  has 
offered  spelling  out  v.'hat  is  intended  to 
be  done. 

Second.  I  do  not  .see  nny  conflict  what- 
.soever.  There  is  no  interference  with 
FBI  aut'iority.  Thei  e  is  no  duplication  of 
their  respective  responsibilities.  What 
the  FBI  is  doing  now  will  continue  under 
their  juri-sdiction.  But  if  we  c?.n  spend 
milliins  of  dollars  for  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Physical  Health,  we  can  cer- 
tainly have  a  National  Institute  for 
Moral  Health  as  I  have  pronosvd  before 
and  as  the  McClory  amendment  pro- 
vides 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
ScHErcn 1 . 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  ma- 
jor research  effort  conducted  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  is  long,  long  overdue. 
Let  me  read  just  one  sentence  from  the 
President's  Crime  Commission  report: 

It  is  essential  that  the  new  Justice  Depart- 
ment program  embi>dy  a  major  resc.\rch  com- 
ponent if  It  Is  not  simply  to  perpetuate  pres- 
ent failures  in  many  areas. 

One  area  in  which  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  failed— and  it  hopefully  will 
rever.se  this  pattern  of  failure— is  in  re- 
search, in  using  the  enormous  techno- 
logical capability  demonstrated  in  our 
space  science  and  military  science  pro- 
grams, and  in  applying  that  to  the  des- 
perate problems  of  crime  in  the  streets 
If  the  events  of  the  past  several  years  of 
crime  on  the  streets  have  not  convinced 
us,  then  the  last  few  weeks  of  crime  on 
the  streets  should  have  convinced  us.  We 
need  to  know  how  to  use  force,  we  need 
to  know  to  what  extent  to  use  force,  and 
at  what  time. 

I  might  add  that  both  the  president 
of  the  International  Association  of  Po- 
lice Chiefs,  Mr.  Quinn  Tamm,  and  the 
president  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Police  Professors,  Dean  Robert 
Sheehan  support  this  measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  there  Is  a  crisis 
in  law  enforcement,  not  only  in  large- 
scale  disturbances  and  riots,  but  in  pro- 
viding for  the  everyday  safety  on  our 
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streets.  Had  we  started  on  a  thorough 
innovative  research  program  10  years 
ago,  our  police  might  be  better  equipped 
to  handle  the  enormous  problems  of 
crime  today.  In  the  past  we  in  the  House 
have  had  the  vision  to  establish  research 
organizations  that  have  yielded  tremen- 
dous, long-range  benefits  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  Today  we  are 
reaping  the  rewards  for  this  vision. 

Unfortunately,  there  was  no  such  vi- 
sion concerning  law  enforcement  10  years 
ago.  Today,  there  is  no  provision  in  our 
entire  Federal  structure  to  undertake  the 
anticrime  research  we  need  so  desper- 
ately. 

With  this  amendment  we  in  the  House 
can  help  our  police  to  do  more  than 
slaiply  react  to  immediate  pressures. 

We  can  meet  this  responsibility  by  set- 
ting up  a  National  Institute  of  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice  in  the 
Department  of  Justice,  led  by  a  top-level 
scientist  at  the  rank  of  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General. 

Titles  I  and  II  help  to  take  care  of  im- 
mediate problems,  but  without  this 
amendment  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
title  ni  will  not  merely  duplicate  the 
immediate  aid  provided  for  in  the  rest  of 
the  bill. 

If  we  had  started  on  this  type  of  re- 
search 10  years  ago,  then  today  we  might 
Imow  how  to: 

Select  and  train  police  officers  who  will 
"keep  their  cool"  and  remain  calm  under 
the  wide  variety  of  present  urban  crises 
ranging  from:  The  apprehension  of  the 
youth  in  a  "borrowed  car";  dealing  with 
the  dangerous  criminal  holed  up  in  a 
hideout — perhaps  with  one  or  more  hos- 
tages— and  rioting  bands  or  mobs;  how 
cars  and  places  of  businesses  and  resi- 
dences alike — public  housing  projects,  for 
example — can  be  designed  to  make  crime 
less  likely  by  rcducin:;  opportunity  and 
increasing  the  risk  of  apprehensior ;  how 
we  can  make  police  patrol  more  crime- 
inhibiting;  how  we  can  identify  likely  de- 
linqutnts  in  time  to  alter  their  behavior; 
how  we  can  best  allocate  scarce  police 
resources;  how  citizens  can  be  encour- 
aged to  report  crimes  to  the  police;  and, 
how  we  can  reduce  our  high  rate  of  re- 
cidivism. 

If  we  had  made  a  concerted  effort  10 
years  ago,  today  our  police  might  have 
devices  to  give  patrolmen  vastly  Im- 
proved night  vision;  odor-sensory  de- 
vices to  detect  the  presence  of  explosives, 
narrotics,  or  humans,  where  their  pres- 
ence was  suggestive  of  illegal  activity; 
a  gun  that  stuns  or  otherwise  temporar- 
ily disables  but  does  not  kill;  secrecy  in 
police  radio  communication ;  a  police 
lapel  radio  or  wrist  radio  for  two-way 
Instantaneous  communication;  a  multi- 
purpose .specially  de.signed  standard  po- 
lice vehicle. 

It  is  high  time  we  made  available  to 
our  dedicated  and  competent  police  pro- 
fessionals the  sophisticated  know-how  of 
our  universities  and  our  private  corpora- 
tions. We  can  and  must  apply  our  enor- 
mously effective  technology  to  producing 
the  new  systems,  equipment,  tools  and 
approaches — vital  to  bringing  security 
and  peace  to  the  streets  of  America. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 

BOLAND]. 
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Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith],  has  made  the 
soundest,  and  in  my  opinion  the  best 
argument.  He  speaks  from  vast  knowl- 
edge of  what  the  FBI  is  doing,  and  has 
done,  in  its  training  institute.  It  seems 
sensible,  when  there  are  some  17  bills 
now  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  to  do  precisely  what  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  seek  to  do  under 
this  particular  amendment,  on  the  basis 
of  commonsense  there  ought  to  be  hear- 
ings on  these  bills.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  Is  constantly  being  belabored 
and  criticized  by  Members  of  the  House, 
because  it  appropriates  for  a  vast  num- 
ber of  agencies  where  there  is  great  pro- 
liferation of  programs.  This  is  an  area 
that  ought  to  be  looked  at  separately  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  I  join  the 
gentleman  from  California  in  asking  for 
the  defeat  of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Waggonner]. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  we  all  recognize  the  need  for  well- 
trained  law  enforcement  officials.  I  think 
that  some  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  amendment,  but  I  have  some  par- 
ticular questions  I  would  like  to  ask  of 
the  author  of  the  amendment. 

Among  the  fimctions  of  the  Institute, 
it  is  said  that  regional  institutes  may  be 
established  by  grants  to  or  contract  with 
any  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency, 
organization,  or  institute.  Would  the 
gentleman  tell  me  what  the  limits  will  be 
in  making  grants  to  establish  such  in- 
stitutes? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  law  enforcement  assistance 
agencies  have  made  grants  in  the  past. 
A  grant  for  $404,000  was  made  to  the 
FBI,  and  a  number  of  other  grants  were 
made  to  educational  institutions.  It  is 
my  feeling  and  intent — and  I  am  sure 
the  intent  of  all  those  who  support  this 
legislation — that  it  is  to  assist  educa- 
tional institutions  primarily. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Mc- 
Clory]. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cir- 
culated additional  views  in  support  of 
this  position.  Last  week  I  put  this 
amendment  in  the  Record  so  that  every 
Member  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  with  it.  I  have  cir- 
culated letters  to  my  colleagues  explain- 
ing the  amendment  to  title  III. 

I  might  say  further  that  the  FBI  train- 
ing schools  I  want  to  conamend  for  the 
work  they  do,  but  In  1965,  which  is  the 
last  full  year  of  statistics  I  have.  In  these 
4,200  schools  they  had  at  that  time,  they 
trained  149,000  persons  in  classes  lasting 
from  a  few  hours  up  to  several  weeks. 
That  is  not  what  I  am  talking  about. 
I  am  talking  about  training  40,000  to  50,- 
000  new  law  enforcement  officers  every 
year  at  regional  training  schools  lasting 
up  to  15  weeks.  It  is  a  massive  job  to  be 
undertaken  by  a  coordinated  agency 
established  by  this  Congress. 

I  might  say  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police,  who  in  my 


opinion  speak  for  the  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers  of  this  Nation,  is  heartily 
in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  law 
enforcement  institute.  We  are  seeking, 
by  this  amendment,  to  vest  authority  in 
an  institute  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the 
whim  and  the  sole  arbitrary  discretion 
of  the  Attorney  General.  If  we  do  not 
make  this  change  now,  I  do  not  think 
we  will  ever  have  smother  opportunity. 
That  is  why  I  say  we  should  establish 
this  Institute  now  by  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Eilberg]. 

Mr.  EILBERa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  read  briefly  from  the  report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  this  subject, 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment: 

The  Commission  recognizes  that  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Foundation  for  Criminal  Re- 
search at  the  same  time  that  the  new  aid 
program  proposed  in  chapter  13  Is  being  de- 
veloped, would  present  a  serious  risk  of  con- 
fusion and  competition  for  already  scarce  re- 
search personnel.  It  Is  essential  that  the  new 
Justice  Department  program  embody  a  major 
research  component.  If  It  is  not  simply  to 
perpetuate  present  failures  in  many  areas. 
This  Is  particularly  important  at  the  outset 
when  difficult  decisions  must  be  made  about 
what  meets  the  standards  Justifying  Federal 
aid.  There  is  too  little  research  now  being 
done  in  this  field  and  very  few  skilled  re- 
searchers to  do  it.  Furthermore,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Foundation  for  Crimi- 
nal Research  presents  organization  and  fund- 
ing problems  which  the  Commission  has  not 
fully  explored.  Therefore,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  defer  the  establishment  of  such  a  founda- 
tion until  the  proposed  new  Justice  Depart- 
ment agency  is  established.  In  that  event, 
one  of  the  early  responsibilities  of  this  agency 
should  be  to  develop  detailed  plans  for  an 
Independent  loundatlon  and  to  work  toward 
Its  establishment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
MacGregorL 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Cramer  amendment 
to  the  McClory  amendment,  as  well  ps 
to  the  McClory  amendment  itself.  I  feel 
they  will  substantially  improve  this  bill. 

The  law  enforcement  people  in  my  area 
say,  "We  can  afford  to  send  the  police 
chief  to  Washington.  D.C.,  for  training 
but  we  cannot  afford  to  send  the  les.-^er 
officers,  the  men  on  the  beat  or  the  fel- 
lows in  the  patrol  car." 

I  am  interested  in  this  amendment  be- 
cause I  see  it  as  a  vehicle  by  which  we 
can  decentralize  the  training  of  law  en- 
forcement personnel  throughout  the 
countrj'.  I  believe  it  will  strengthen  the 
bill. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  '.vill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  concur  in  what  the  gentleman 
says  and  to  state  that  the  hearings  we 
have  had  on  this  legislation  have  been 
comprehensive  hearings. 

While  the  Attorney  General  admitted 
it  reluctantly,  he  did  admit,  as  shown  on 
pages  68  and  69,  that  he  wanted  research 
administered  within  a  separate  division. 
What  we  want  to  do  is  to  have  this  sepa- 
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rate  division  as  a  National  Institute  un- 
der a  profesaional  career  director. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacOREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  On  these  regional  train- 
ing cent«rs  and  so  forth,  under  the  bill 
before  us.  there  is  to  be  no  participation 
by  the  States  or  anyone  else.  It  is  to  be 
the  Attorney  General  directing  It.  This 
McClory  amendment  provides  regional 
advisory  boards  with  State  representa- 
tion on  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCul- 

LOCHl. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr  chairman,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognize.s 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Cel- 
lbr],  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only 
hearings  we  had  on  this  particular  prop- 
osition were  tangential.  The  hearings 
were  not  directly  on  the  bill  or  the 
amendment  which  the  ccnrloman  from 
Illinois  has  offered  for  a  natii^nal  crime 
institute. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
rUa  was  correct  when  he  said  that  u  e  are 
more  or  less  legislatinir  In  the  dark  with 
reference  to  this  proposal. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Crime 
went  thoroughly  into  thus  matter,  and 
they  recommended  that  if  there  were  to 
be  an  institute  set  up  it  should  be  set  up 
as  a  separate  agency.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  sound  or  whether  it  i.s  un- 
sound. Only  a  hearing  of  .seme  length 
would  determine  that. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  did  not  have 
hearings.  I  pledeed  to  the  uentleman 
from  New  York  fMr.  SchzlerI,  and  I  did 
also  to  the  centleman  from  Illinois  fMr 
McClory  1.  that  we  would  have  hearings 
on  their  bills,  but  they  were  rather  im- 
patient and  wanted  to  embody  their  bill.s 
into  the  bill  which  is  now  before  us.  I 
believe  this  would  create  considerable 
confusion. 

It  may  be  that  the  setting  up  of  these 
institutes  would  be  worthwhile  I  do  mt 
know.  Because  I  do  not  know,  and  be- 
cause there  Is  a  doubt.  I  would  rather  not 
have  the  amendment  pa.ss.  together  with 
the  smaendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Chairman. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr  Cohel.\n1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  thore  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  unwisest  of  aphorisms  is 
the  one  that  goes:  "What  you  dont  know 
can't  hurt  you."  I  would  like  to  take  a 
look  at  that  in  light  of  the  bill  before 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  safe 
streets  biU  of  the  administration 

Just  what  is  It  we  know?  And  what  is 
it  we  do  not  know? 

We  know  that  crime  is  bad.  We  know 
that  we  need  police  forces,  local  and 
State,  that  are  as  efficient  as  man  and 
money  can  make  them  We  know  that  we 


deplore  violence  and  lawlessness.  We 
know  that  crime  is  on  the  rise. 

But  what  we  do  not  know  Is  just  as 
overwhelming. 

What  makes  a  person  turn  to  crime? 
When  does  he  become  a  criminal?  Is  It 
at  age  8.  9.  or  16,  or  when?  How  many 
patrolmen  do  we  need  to  patrol  a  sub- 
urban commumty?  How  many  do  we 
need  for  a  ghetto?  What  kind  of  training 
should  our  police  receive?  What  are  the 
latest  flndmss  of  science  that  could  be 
directed  to  tiie  war  against  crime? 

We  do  not  know  the  answers  to  those 
questions,  and  our  i'^norance  is  hurting 
us. 

Research  is  the  answer.  We  have  made 
important  and  impressive  strides  in  the 
prevention  of  disea.se  and  the  develop- 
ment of  agricultural  products.  Much  of 
this  progress  has  been  made  possible  be- 
cause of  intensive  research  and  demon- 
stration programs  in  the.se  areas.  And 
the.se  weapons  can  aid  us  in  our  battle 
for  safe  streets. 

To  be  meaningful,  research  must  be 
coordinated,  large  scale,  nonduplicative, 
and  run  by  the  best  minds  In  the  Nation. 
Unless  we  accept  the  amendment  to 
title  III  of  the  administration  bill,  which 
would  require  the  Attornpy  General  to 
.^et  up  a  national  institute  for  research 
into  crime,  we  will  see  our  researcii  funds, 
our  researcii  efforts  frittered  away  in  a 
proliferation  of  small-scale,  redundant, 
and  inetfectlve  operations. 

I  ruse  in  support  of  the  amendment, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me. 

Mr  P.OTH  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CH-MR.MAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  !  Mr.  McClory! 
will  be  adopted  by  the  House,  for  it  pro- 
po.ses  changes  I  consider  basic  to  the 
achievement  of  the  goals  of  the  bill  we 
are  considering  today. 

Title  III  of  the  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  Act  as  reported  by  the 
committee  goes  only  part  way  toward 
providing  for  the  necessary  research  and 
demonstration  projects  de.signed  to  give 
us  a  fuller  understanding  of  crime,  its 
causes  and  •  ffects.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
collection  and  analysis  of  data  on  crime 
is  but  half  the  job:  it  is  Imperative,  also, 
that  the  knowledge  thus  developed  be 
made  available  in  u.sable  form  to  those 
charged  with  the  responsibilitv  for  saff- 
Liuarding  law  and  order  on  a  day-to-day 
basis. 

If  we  are  to  be  successful  in  our  efforts 
to  eradicate  the  blight  of  crime  from  our 
society,  the  task  of  developins;  highly 
qualified  and  motivated  police  is  .second 
only  to  the  task  of  instilling  in  every 
.\merican  a  deep  and  abiding  respect  for 
law  and  order.  For  this  reason,  the  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  National  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice 
to  administer  the  myriad  re.search  and 
demonstration  projects  to  be  initialed 
under  title  III  and  to  give  them  guidance 
and  direction,  is  worthy  of  particular 
note.  The  precedents  for  such  an  insti- 


tute are  ample,  and  have  operated  with 
success  in  the  past :  witness,  for  instance, 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Training  of  law  enforcement  ofQclaLi 
at  all  levels  of  government  Is  essential. 
The  regional  centers  which  would  func- 
tion under  the  Institute  would  provide 
invaluable  services  to  State  and  local 
ofiQcials  In  training  police  and  making 
available  to  them  the  latest  information 
on  law  ervforcement  tecimiques  and 
technology.  The  experts  on  crime,  now- 
few  in  number,  necessary  for  the  educa- 
tion of  our  police  could,  I  am  convinced, 
be  more  effectively  utilized  in  this  man- 
ner than  by  any  means  envisioned  by  the 
provisions  of  the  present  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  not  a  regional 
bill,  it  will  not  t>eneflt  only  the  urban 
centers  of  this  Nation,  it  will  bear  fruit 
for  every  single  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  Nor  is  it  a  partisan  issue,  for 
crime  strikes  without  regard  to  political 
afHUation.  Crime  strikes  at  every  mem- 
ber of  our  society.  If  a  man  Is  attacked 
m  California  or  in  Maryland,  a  resident 
of  Delaware  suffers  to  some  decree. 

I  firmly  support  the  McClory  amend- 
ment, becau.se  I  believe  It  will  provide  one 
of  the  principal  f<'undations  on  which 
we  can  base  our  efforts  to  reverse  the 
rising  tide  of  crime  and  violence  which 
presents  such  a  threat  to  the  very  fiber 
of  this  countrv-,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  it  their  support,  as  well. 

The  CHAIRM.'\N  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr  Cramer  1  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Mc- 
Clory]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Committee 
divided,  and  there  were — ayes  57,  noes 
60 

Mr.  CRAMER  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Cr.amer  and 
Mr.  RoDiNO 

The  Committee  again  divideo,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— ayes 
107.  noes  96. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  McClory!,  as 
amended 

The  question  was  taken  and  the  Chair- 
man announced  that  the  ayes  appeared 
to  have  it 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  McClory 
and  Mr.  Rodino. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  101,  noes 
85 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to 

.AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    O'HAR.4,    OF 
MICHIGAN 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  rise? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
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Mr  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquir\-. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
sWte  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
it  not  customary  when  two  Members  rise 
at  approximately  the  same  time  that  the 
Chairman  recognizes  a  member  of  the 
committee  first? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  was 
on  his  feet,  and  the  Chair  recognized 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  was  on  his 
feet,  and  had  asked  for  recognition  be- 
fore the  teller  vote  was  taken. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  Chair  saw  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  on  his  feet  first,  and  the  Chair 
recognized  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mx.  O'Hara  of 
Michigan;  On  page  31.  line  8,  strllce  out 
■■$50,000,000'  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
••$75,000,000". 

On  page  31,  beginning  in  line  10,  strike 
out  "the  sum  of  $9,000,000  for  the  purposes 
of  title  11,"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
sum  of  $39,000,000  for  the  purposes  of  title 
n.  of  which  not  less  than  $30,000,000  Bhall 
be  used  only  for  programs  designed  to  In- 
crease the  capability  of  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  prevent  and  control  riots  and 
civil  disorders.". 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  of  this  moment  in  the  amending 
stage  of  this  bill  we  have  already  adopted 
three  amendments  dealing  with  riot 
prevention  and  control,  each  of  the  three 
of  them  making  it  clear  that  one  of  the 
purposes  of  each  of  the  operative  titles 
of  this  bill  is  to  deal  with  that  problem 
both  in  terms  of  research  and  opera- 
tions, and  training. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  date  we 
have  made  no  provision  for  any  funds 
whatsoever  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

My  amendment  makes  that  provision — 
not  in  an  adequate  amount — and  I  would 
like  to  think  perhaps  that  we  could  ob- 
tain consideration  of  the  bill  that  more 
than  40  Members,  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans.  Including  myself  have  In- 
troduced which  makes  a  more  adequate 
provision  of  funds  for  this  purpose. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
provides  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
small  down  payment  on  what  it  is  go- 
ing to  cost  to  bring  up  the  strength  and 
capability  of  law  enforcement  agencies 
in  this  country  to  deal  with  the  most 
serious  domestic  crisis  that  we  have  suf- 
fered since  the  Civil  War. 

Mr.  Chairman,  certainly  we  learned  in 
Detroit,  if  we  learned  nothing  else,  that 
once  a  riot  or  civil  disorder  has  gotten 
out  of  hand,  it  can  be  brought  under  con- 
trol only  at  very  great  expense  both  in 
terms  of  property  and  In  terms  of  hu- 
man life. 

What  we  propose  to  do  by  adding  the 
$25  million  to  the  total  authorization  in 
this  bill,  and  taking  out  the  $5  million 
already  authorized  but  not  earmarked  In 
the  bill,  is  to  provide  some  funds  for  the 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  that  are 
on  the  scene  and  can  do  something  about 
preventing  riots  and  do  something  about 
suppressing  riots  and  to  strengthen  their 


capabilities  in  these  exact  fields  in  which 
they  are  the  weakest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  hope  that 
this  amendment  will  meet  with  general 
agreement  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Just  for  the  purposes  of 
clarification,  the  gentleman's  amendment 
increases  the  amoimt  from  $50  million  to 
$75  million? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CELLER.  And  you  leave  title  I 
alone  and  leave  that  at  $22,500,000,  which 
has  to  do  with  planning? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CELLER.  And  as  to  title  III  which 
has  to  do  with  research,  that  is  left  at 
$13,500,000? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Then  Instead  of  having 
a  revolving  fund  of  $5,000,000,  you  elim- 
inate that  and  you  provide  for  $30,000,- 
000  for  riot  control? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  your 
amendment  were  not  adopted,  there 
would  be  no  money  In  this  bill  for  the 
control  of  riots? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Except  to 
the  extent  perhaps  that  some  of  the 
money  might  be  used  for  that  purpose — 
but  not  specifically,  no. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  And  there  would  be  no 
way  to  train  the  local  police  with  re- 
spect to  control  of  riots? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join 
the  gentleman  in  support  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlema^. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  now  in  the  well  and  commend 
him  for  offering  this  amendment.  It  puts 
more  than  teeth  into  the  provision.  It 
puts  weaponry  into  the  bill — the  kind 
of  weapons  we  need  and  that  the  cities 
need  to  meet  this  seige  in  America  today. 
I  would  point  out  that  this  is  a  most 
serious  matter  that  we  have  to  cope  with 
in  meeting  this  siege  against  the  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  our  cities. 

I  would  point  out  that  this  amendment 
is  needed  to  cope  with  the  declining  nimi- 
bers  of  ellglbles  coming  to  our  police 
forces.  In  the  city  of  New  York  where  we 
used  to  attract  20,000  new  applicants  a 
year  for  civil  service  police  positions,  last 
year  the  number  dwindled  to  2,000. 

Just  picture  what  can  happen  if  we  do 
not  equip  in  every  way  and  prepare  peo- 
ple to  deal  with  the  rising  crime  rate 
and  riots  in  our  cities. 

If  we  can  support  the  movement  to 
send  45,000  yoimg  Americans  over  to  fight 


in  a  foreign  land,  then  we  can  support 
this  amendment,  this  modest  amend- 
ment, to  prepare  our  home  forces  to  cope 
with  our  problems. 

SUBSTrrUTE    AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR. 
MAC  GREGOa 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  MacGreooe  as 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan:  On  page  31  strike 
all  of  line  6  through  16  and  Insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  413.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act.  there  is  hereby  avithorlzed  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $90,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968:  Provided, 
houeier,  That,  of  this  amount,  the  sum  of 
$30,000,000  shall  be  for  the  purposes  of  title 
I,  the  sum  of  $20,000,000  for  the  purposes  of 
title  II.  the  sum  of  $30,000,000  for  the  pur- 
poses of  title  III,  and  the  balance  may  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  title  I,  title  II.  or 
title  III  as  the  .Attorney  General  may  de- 
termine. For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  years,  only 
such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Con- 
gress  hereafter  may   authorize   by  law." 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
substitute  amendment  provides  a  closed- 
end  authorization  of  ftmds  for  the  fiscal 
year  1968  only.  No  funds  are  authorized 
beyond  that  point. 

This  amendment,  may  I  say  to  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  was  pre- 
pared some  time  ago  and  I  had  hoped  to 
present  it,  If  recognized,  Inmiediately 
after  the  favorable  vote  on  the  McClory 
amendment. 

This  amendment  differs  from  the 
O'Hara  amendment  not  only  in  the  total 
amount — and,  may  I  say,  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  for  seeking  to 
come  in  at  this  point  and  put  additional 
funds  into  riot  and  violent  civil  disorder 
problems — but  my  substitute  covers  all 
crime  areas.  We  have  in  the  process  of 
our  deliberation  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
substantially  recast  this  bill.  It  is  neces- 
sary, in  view  of  the  new  direction  which 
we  have  given  to  this  legislation  by  adop- 
tion of  the  Cahill  amendment  and  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  McClory]  to  ade- 
quately fund  each  of  the  titles  so  as  to 
carry  out  the  intent  of  this  House  as 
voiced  here  this  afternoon. 

To  take  care  of  the  new  responsibilities 
that  we  have  for  planning  funds  under 
title  I,  my  amendment  would  increase  the 
amount  of  the  administration  bill  from 
$22.5  million  to  $30  million.  My  amend- 
ment would  practically  double  the  grant 
money  which  we  have  authorized  under 
title  n  of  the  Cahill  amendment.  A  sub- 
stantially new  thrust  has  been  given  to 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
assistance  grants  under  title  II  justifying 
a  virtual  doubling  of  the  amount. 

Under  title  m,  I  would  provide,  in- 
stead of  $13,500,000,  the  sum  of  $30  mil- 
lion. I  think  this  is  necessary  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  decentralization  and  the 
regionalizatlon  of  research  and  training 
envisioned  by  the  McClory  amendment. 

My  amendment  would  further  provide 
that  $10  million  would  be  available  at 
the  Attorney  General's  discretion  to  use 
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between  and  among  the  three  titles  as 
the  Attorney  General  saw  fit 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  '.Mr  O'HaraI 
I  do  believe  that  this  proposal  more  ade- 
quately conforms  the  monetar>-  author- 
ization to  the  new  direction  and  lo  the 
new  content  that  we  have  written  Into 
the  bill  by  adopting  the  substantive 
amendments  offered  earlier  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  CahillI. 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr.  Mc- 
Clory],  and  the  gentleman  from  Florida 

[Mr.CRAlCCRl. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  certainly  want  to  see 
adequate  funds  provided  for  the  anti- 
riot  program,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
amendments  adopted  by  this  Committee 
to  all  three  titles  of  the  bill,  my  antiriot 
amendment  being  adopted  to  the  sub- 
stitute title  ni  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  McClory  1 . 

I  think  the  weakness  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
and  the  reason  I  prefer  the  substitute. 
Is  that  the  gentleman  in  the  well  would 
add  fvmds  as  needed  pursuant  to  these 
amendments  relating  to  antiriot  and  or- 
ganized crime  in  all  three  titles.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  reference 
to  title  II,  which  has  to  do  with  grants 
for  law  enforcement.  But  the  first  step 
is  for  planning — planning  how  this 
money  will  be  spent,  how  these  agencies 
will  be  coordinated  on  the  State  level — 
and  he  does  not  provide  any  additional 
funds  for  that,  let  alone  title  III,  which 
was  just  amended  for  that  purpose.  I 
think  the  gentleman  s  amendment 
would  do  the  job.  that  is,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  MacGregorI,  while  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr. 
O'Hara]  would  do  only  one-third  of  the 
job.  If  we  want  to  do  the  whole  job,  we 
will  adopt  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlemaxk  from  Florida.  I  remind  all  of  you 
that  this  afternoon  we  have  written 
Into  title  I,  we  have  written  into  title 
n,  and  we  have  written  into  title  HI  di- 
rections to  give  priority  attention  to  the 
problems  of  organized  crime  and  the 
analysis,  detection,  prevention,  and  con- 
trol of  riots  and  violent  civil  disorders. 
The  gentleman  from  Michigan  IMr. 
O'HaraI  would  increase  the  funds  ear- 
marked for  only  one  specific  purpose 
and  only  one  part  of  this  bill.  I  think  if 
we  consider  the  content  of  my  substi- 
tute and  realize  that  we  have  already  by 
amendment  highlighted  the  problem 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
wishes  to  empha-size,  we  will  realize  that 
my  substitute  provides  a  better  bal- 
anced authorization  for  the  .Attorney 
General  and  our  State  chief  executives 
and  local  law-enforcement  people  work- 
ing together  in  partnership. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
Will  the  gentleman   from  Minnesota 
answer  a  question  or  two.  please? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR  I  will  be  happy  to 
try  to  respond  to  any  question  the  gentle- 
man has. 


Mr.  HUNG.ATE.  After  we  have  re- 
worked this  matter,  let  me  say,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  what  is  in  here.  There  would 
be  approximately  S6  billion  which  would 
go  out  In  grants  to  each  State  and  terri- 
tory, at  S100,000  per  grant. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR  That  Is  my  under- 
standin.?  of  the  Cahill  amendment. 

Mr.  HUNGATE  That  would  be  ap- 
proximately $5,100,000  out  of  each  title. 
That  would  be  out  of  one  title. 

Mr  MacGREGOR  That  would  be  title 
I.  I  do  not  have  the  Cahill  amendment 
before  me,  but  it  is  not  my  recollection 
that  title  II  has  this  provision  for  $100,- 
000  per  grant 

Mr.  HUNGATE  Is  it  my  understand- 
ing of  the  Cahill  amendment,  as  amended 
by  the  MacGregor  amendment,  that  un- 
der that  $24  million  of  title  I  would  be 
subject  to  discretion  of  the  Attorney 
General? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  And  under  title  II  we 
would  have  approximately  $20  million, 
and  about  25  percent  of  that  would  be 
subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney 
General? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  That  Is  coiTect. 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  And  the  same  proce- 
dure with  respect  to  title  III,  except  here 
we  would  have  $30  million? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Under  this  amend- 
ment, £us  in  the  previous  amendment,  the 
Attorney  General  is  given  wide  latitude 
and  discretionar>'  authority. 

Mr.  HUNGATE  In  the  original  bill,  he 
had  S5  million  to  spray  among  the  three 
titles,  but  here  he  would  have  $10  mil- 
lion. 

Mr  MacGREGOR  The  pentleman 
from  Missouri  is  absolutely  correct.  The 
adoption  of  my  proposal  would  mean  SlO 
million  would  be  given  to  the  Attorney 
General  to  use  as  lils  experience  dictated 
under  title  I  or  title  II  or  title  m. 

Mr.  HUNGATE  In  the  terms  of  this 
amendment.  If  adopted,  it  would  cost  a 
total  of  S90  million  at  that  point,  and  he 
would  have  discretion  as  to  $28.5  million 
approximately,  whereas  in  the  original 
bill  his  discretion  was  as  to  some  $50 
million 

Mr.  MacGREGOR  I  trust  the  gentle- 
man's mathematics  I  believe  his  figures 
are  correct. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  centleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  point  out  that  under  title  I  of 
the  Cahill  amendment  there  is  no  dis- 
cretion in  the  Altornev  General  in  that 
regard.  Title  I,  even  with  the  MacGregor 
amendment,  In  section  104  says  that  each 
State  i.s  going  to  get  $100,000.  period. 
That  is  No.  1. 

No.  2.  the  Attorney  General  shall  al- 
locate $100,000  to  each  of  the  50  States 
and  the  Di.strict  of  Columbia,  and  he 
shall  then  allocate  the  remainder  of  such 
funds  available  among  the  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  according  to 
thfir  relative  population.  So  he  has  no 
di.scretlon. 

Mr  HUNGATE  Is  that  not  for  75  per- 
cent of  the  fund.";' 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  That  is  90 
percent.  That  is.  the  State  has  to  put  up 
10  percent  and  the  Federal  Government 


puts  up  the  90  percent.  He  must  allocate 
It.  if  we  are  to  follow  section  104  of  the 
Cahill  amendment. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  allow  me  for  a  moment,  I 
would  like  to  clarify  this  problem.  I  want 
lo  know,  if  there  is  a  remainder  after  the 
$100,000  grants  have  been  made  under 
title  I,  whether  the  other  75  percent  goes 
under  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney 
General? 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  jleld  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Under  title  I,  a  minimum  of  $100,000 
Is  granted  to  each  of  the  50  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  making  a  total 
of  $5,100,000.  All  In  excess  of  that  up  to 
the  $30  million  contemplated  in  the  Mac- 
Gregor substitute  will  be  apportioned 
among  those  same  units  according  to 
papulation. 

In  title  II  the  formula  Is  different.  In 
title  II  75  percent  is  allocated  among  the 
50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  thereafter  the  Attorney  General 
may  use  his  discretion  in  allocating  the 
balance. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. In  other  words,  the  75-25  formula 
applies  only  to  titles  II  and  III  and  not 
to  title  I? 

Mr.  POFF.  It  would  not  be  applicable 
to  title  UI. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  sub- 
stitute amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  it  Is  very  im- 
portant to  understand  the  difference  be- 
tween the  amendment  I  offered  and  the 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

I  propose  to  add  $25  million  to  the 
total  authorization.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  proposes  to  add  $40  million 
to  the  total  authorization  of  the  bill,  but 
he  ha.s  proposed  to  distribute  the  addi- 
tional amounts  in  his  substitute  among 
the  three  titles. 

In  spite  of  the  changes  that  were  made 
in  the  titles,  they  retain  their  essential 
characteristics:  that  is.  title  I  is  for 
planning,  title  II  is  for  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  ju.stice  purposes,  and  title 
III  is  for  research. 

I  happen  to  believe — and  for  this  rea- 
son I  oppose  the  sub.stitute — that  the 
crying  need  in  America  today  in  the  field 
of  law  enforcement  is  not  for  more  fundi 
for  research  nor  more  funds  for  plan- 
ning. The  immediate  need  is  a  need  to 
beef  up  the  ability  of  local  law-enforce- 
ment agencies  to  deal  with  situations  ci 
not  and  civil  disorder.  That  is  the  im- 
mediate need. 

Under  my  amendment,  every  nickel  of 
the  additional  amount  that  would  be  au- 
inorized  would  go  for  that  exact  .nurpoJe 
Tl^at  is  why  I  certainly  hope  the  sub- 
stitute, which  would  spread  $40  million 
among  the  three  titles,  will  not  be  agreed 
to.  and  that  my  amendment,  which 
would  provide  $25  million— directed 
.'^olely  to  law-enforcement  purposes  con- 
nected with  the  ability  of  local  law-en- 
forcement agencies  to  deal  with  riots  and 
civil  di-sorder,  will  be  adopted. 
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That  is  the  immediate  need — not  the 
other  things,  good  as  they  are. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  the 
trentleman  from  Texas. 
""  Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Would  not  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  provide  a  total  amount  of 
approximately  $39  million  to  beef  up  local 
law  enforcement,  whereas  the  substitute 
would  afford  only,  at  an  absolute  maxi- 
Tium,  $30  million? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  That  is  cor- 
rect. In  other  words,  if  the  Members 
want  to  get  the  punch  into  local  law  en- 
forcement, with  emphasis  on  riot  control 
and  the  prevention  aspects  of  it,  my 
amendment  would  be  more  appropriate 
for  that  purpose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mac- 
Gregor] for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
O'HaraI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
\ision  (demanded  by  Mr.  MacGregor) 
there  were — ayes  74.  noes  70. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  O'Hara  of 
Michigan  and  Mr.  MacGregor. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
109,  noes  ill. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'HaraI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

.^MI:NDMENT    OFFERED   BT    MK.    MINSHALL 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Mnendment  offered  by  Mr.  Minshall:  On 
page  25,  strike  out  lines  5  through  15,  and 
insert  the  following: 

'Sec.  401.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
a;  an  Independent  agency  of  Government  an 
Office  of  Justice  which  shall  be  headed  by 
an  Attorney  General  who  shall  be  appointed 
!or  a  term  of  15  years  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Attorney  General.  In  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties,  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
direction  or  supervision  of  the  President, 
nor  shall  he  be  a  member  of  his  Cabmet. 

'b)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
•Attorney  General  of  the  OfRce  of  Justice  all 
functions  exercised  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
"".eluding  all  functions  provided  for  In  this 
Act.  Such  personnel,  property,  and  unex- 
pended balances  of  appropriations  as  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  deter- 
mines relate  primarily  to  functions  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  Office  of  Justice. 

"ic)  The  Department  of  Justice,  the  ofBce 
ot  Attorney  General  In  such  Department, 
and  all  other  offlces  provided  for  by  law  In 
such  Department  are  hereby  abolished 

"(d)  Effective  date  of  this  section  will  be 
March  1,  1969." 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  amendment 
Is  not  germane  to  the  bill  that  is  now 
under  consideration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
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from  Ohio  [Mr.  Minshall]  wish  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hold 
the  present  occupant  of  the  chair  in  the 
highest  esteem,  and  knowing  which  way 
the  parUamentary  winds  might  blow  and 
the  decisions  might  follow,  I  do  not  wish 
to  protest  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Rostenkow- 
sKi) .  The  Chair  Is  now  prepared  to  rule. 
The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Minshall]  pro- 
poses the  abolishment  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  transfer  of  its  fimc- 
tions  to  a  newly  created  OfiBce  of  Jus- 
tice. This  new  office  would  exist  as  an 
independent  agency,  outside  the  Cabi- 
net, and  would  be  headed  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Celler]  has  raised  the  point  of  order 
that  the  amendment  is  not  germane  to 
the  bill  under  consideration. 

The  bill  now  before  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  bestows  certain  new  fvmctions, 
authority,  and  responsibilities  on  the  At- 
torney General.  It  creates,  within  the 
Department  of  Justice,  a  new  Office  of 
Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice. 
It  does  not  reorganize  the  existing  struc- 
ture of  the  Department. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  is,  in  effect,  a  plan  for 
governmental  reorganization,  and  as 
such  would  not  be  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
which  reported  this  bill.  This  is  one  ar- 
gument against  considering  the  amend- 
ment germane. 

The  Chair  feels  that  the  situation  pre- 
sented by  this  amendment  Is  analogous 
to  that  presented  when  a  bill  amendatory 
of  existing  law  In  one  particular  Is  sought 
to  be  amended  by  a  repeal  of  the  law.  In 
those  cases,  decisions  are  imlform  to  the 
effect  that  the  amendments  are  not  con- 
sidered germane — volume  (cp)  vm,  sec- 
tions 2948-2949. 

The  Chair  does  not  feel  that  the 
amendment  is  within  the  scope  of  the 
bill  before  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
It  relates  to  a  subject  not  imder  consid- 
eration at  this  time.  The  Chair  therefore 
sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment — the 
intent  and  language  of  which  will  be 
offered  as  a  bill  at  the  conchision  of  my 
remarks — ^would  transfer  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  a  status  similar  to 
that  of  the  General  Accounting  Office.  It 
would  create  an  Office  of  Justice,  effec- 
tive March  1,  1969,  which  would  be  held 
accountable  to  the  U.S.  Congress  for  its 
activities. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  Office 
of  Justice  would  be  appointed,  as  is  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  to  a  15-year  term.  Appointment 
would  be  made  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  In 
the  performance  of  his  duties,  however, 
the  Attorney  General  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  direction  or  supervision  of 
the  President  nor  would  he  be  a  member 
of  the  President's  Cabinet. 

All  functions  of  the  present  Depart- 
ment would  be  transferred  to  the  new 


Office,  including  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  which  for  the  past  few 
years  has  been  used  as  a  political  tool 
by  the  Attorney  General  and  the  White 
House  to  the  detriment  of  its  hard- 
earned  and  brilliant  reputation  as  the 
world's  most  effective  and  imimpeach- 
able  law  enforcement  agency  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  I  would 
not  and  do  not  presume  to  speak  for  the 
FBI,  but  as  one  of  its  stanchest  sup- 
porters I  have  been  angered  and  dis- 
tressed by  the  manner  In  which  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  downgraded  this 
agency  In  the  past  several  years. 

The  Justice  Department  is  presently 
under  the  heavy  hand  of  White  House 
discipline.  This  should  not  be. 

Criminal  statutes  already  on  the  books 
have  been  buried  alive  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment. What  hope  do  we  have  that 
any  new  anticrime  laws  will  be  enforced? 

The  Attorney  General,  apparently  un- 
der orders  from  the  President,  continues 
to  ignore  appeals  from  Congress  to  en- 
force statutes  in  the  United  States  Code 
which  are  clearly  applicable  to  Stokely 
Carmichael,  H.  Rap  Brown,  Floyd  McKis- 
slck,  and  scores  of  others,  even  Including 
some  members  of  the  clergy,  who  are 
openly  Inciting  rebellion  and  insurrec- 
tion, advocating  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government,  threatening  the  life  of  the 
President,  Interfering  with  and  influenc- 
ing the  loyalty,  morale,  and  discipline  of 
our  military  forces,  and  encouraging  and 
abetting  evasion  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act. 

Justice  in  this  country  no  longer  Is 
blind.  It  winks  openly  at  these  criminals 
and  sedltlonlsts. 

The  deciding  factor  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  Justice  Department  prosecutes  a 
criminal  seems  to  be  the  poUtlcal  potency 
of  the  cases  Involved.  During  the  past  7 
years  we  have  watched  the  White  House 
use  the  Department  to  wage  vendettas  on 
its  fxjlitlcal  enemies  and  to  act  as  a  shield 
for  criminals  in  "politically  sensitive 
areas." 

The  time  has  come  for  the  White  House 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  to  part 
company.  Americans  of  all  races  want 
law  and  order  in  this  Nation. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  the  representatives 
of  a  people  who  are  suffering  from  a  tor- 
ment of  riots  and  other  major  crime.  We 
are  in  a  state  of  national  emergency. 

The  FBI  reports  that  serious  crime  in 
this  Nation  has  risen  by  62  percent  since 
1960.  During  the  first  3  months  of  this 
year,  according  to  the  FBI,  crime  rose 
20  percent  over  the  same  period  In  1966, 
the  greatest  3-month  leap  in  crime  in 
our  entire  history. 

Yet  Ramsey  Clark,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, assures  us  we  do  not  have  a  "crime 
wave"  in  this  country. 

Witness  after  witness  has  testified  that 
the  Carmlchaels.  Browns,  McKisslcks, 
and  other  agitators  have  Instigated  the 
riots,  the  draft  dodging,  and  other  civil 
and  military  disobediences  which  are 
tearing  our  Nation  apart.  Indeed,  the 
most  indicting  evidence  is  provided  by 
the  insurrectionists  and  sedltlonlsts 
themselves — by  their  inflammatory 
words  and  unlawful  actions.  Out  of  their 
own  mouths  and  by  their  own  actions 
they  convict  themselves. 
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The  Attorney  Cleneral  Ramsey  Clark. 
carries  on  the  Justice  Department  s  tra- 
dition of  coddling  the  Carmichaels.  the 
Browns,  and  others  of  their  ilk  by  refus- 
ing to  apprehend  and  prosecute  them 
under  statutes  now  on  the  books.  I  re- 
ferred to  some  of  these  laws  yesterday 
and  call  your  attention  to  my  remarks 
on  page  21539  of  the  Monday.  August 
7,  Recoiis.  Later  I  plan  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  chronology  documenting  the 
statements  and  actions  of  these  rabble- 
rousers. 

To  suggest  that  apprehension  and  in- 
dictment of  these  criminals  would  cause 
further  racial  violence  Is  a  gross  insult  to 
the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  our  Necro 
citizens.  The  vast  majority  of  these  peo- 
ple abhor  the  rabblerousers  and  live  in  a 
state  of  terror  and  oppression  because  of 
them.  They  ask  for  and  deserve  equal 
Justice  as  American  citizens  and  equal 
justice  under  law  includes  protection 
from  the  criminal  element  which  is  prey- 
ing on  them,  killing  and  wounding  them. 
destrojrlng  their  neighborhoods,  and  cor- 
rupting their  youth. 

Yet  a  Justice  Department  "source" 
August  3,  1967.  In  a  leak  to  the  Washing- 
ton Dally  News,  pointed  out.  and  I  quote 
directly  from  the  article  by  Thomas  Tal- 
burt  of  Scripps  Howard : 

Because  of  Mr  Carmlchael's  status  among 
some  Negroes  and  the  sensitive  situation  In 
may  U.S.  cities  today,  an  order  for  his  arrest 
almoet  certainly  would  have  to  be  cleared  by 
the  White  House. 

In  Other  words,  for  purely  political  rea- 
sons, the  Justice  Department  will  wTite 
off  crime  and  insurrection  in  a  certain 
segment  of  our  society. 

The  bill  I  will  shortly  introduce.  I  am 
convinced,  contains  the  solution — by  di- 
vorcing the  Justice  Department  from 
its  domination  by  the  E.xecutive  Office. 

AMZNOMXNT  OrrCtLED  BY    MR    BINGHAM 

Mr.  BINGHAM  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Bingha.u  On 
page  33,  after  line  4.  Insert  the  roUowlng 

"TnXI    VI  —  rTREARMS    CONTROL 

"Sec  601.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'State  Firearms  Control  .Assistance  Act  of 
1967.- 

"Sbc.  602.  (ai  The  Congress  hereby  Hnds 
and  declares — 

"(1)  that  In  order  effectively  to  assist  St.ite 
and  local  governments  in  r«iuclng  the  Inci- 
dence of  crime,  adequate  Federal  control  over 
Interstate  amd  foreli^n  commerce  in  flreirms. 
and  over  all  persona  engaging  In  the  busi- 
ness of  Importing,  manufacturing,  or  dealing 
In  firearms,  is  essential, 

"(2)  that  there  Is  a  widespread  trafflc  In 
flreanna  moving  In  or  otherwise  affecting 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and  that  the 
existing  Federal  controls  over  such  trafflc 
do  not  adequately  enable  the  States  to  con- 
trol the  firearms  within  their  own  borders 
through  the  exercise  of  their  police  power; 

"(3)  that  State  and  local  governments  re- 
quire a  national  program  to  effectively  regu- 
late the  Interstate  trafflc  In  flrearms  in  order 
for  State  and  local  governments  m)  to 
formulate  reliable  comprehensive  plans  for 
crime  prevention,  ib)  to  translate  those  plans 
Into  adequate  and  u.seful  programs  for  such 
crime  prevention,  and  ict  to  fully  train  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  officials  to  handle 
the  manifold  duties  involved  In  crime  de- 
tection, prevention,  and  law  enforcement: 

"(4 1   that  the  ease  with  which  any  person 


c-an  acquire  firearms  (Including  criminals, 
juveniles  without  the  Itnowledge  or  consent 
of  their  parents  or  guardians,  narcotics  ad- 
dicts, mental  defectives,  armed  groups  who 
would  supplant  the  functions  of  duly  con- 
stituted public  authorities,  and  others  whose 
possession  of  flrearms  is  similarly  contrary  to 
the  public  Interest  i  Is  a  slgnlficjint  factor  in 
the  prevalence  of  lawlessness  and  violent 
crime  In  the  United  States, 

i5i  that  there  is  a  clear  causal  relation- 
ship between  the  i^ccurrence  of  massive  civil 
disorders  and  the  uncontrolled  and  unsuper- 
vised possession  of  firearms. 

'i6i  that  the  acquisition  on  a  mall-order 
basis  of  flrearms  by  nonllcensed  Individuals, 
from  a  place  other  than  their  Suite  of  resi- 
dence, has  materially  tended  to  thwart  the 
effectiveness  of  State  l.iws  and  regulations, 
and  local  ordinances: 

■i7i  that  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
concealable  weapons  by  importers,  manufac- 
turers, and  dealers  holding  Federal  licenses, 
t.)  nonresidents  of  the  State  In  which  the 
licensees'  places  of  business  are  located,  has 
tended  to  make  ine.ffectlve  the  laws,  regula- 
tions, and  ordinances  In  the  several  States 
and  local  Jurisdictions  with  respect  to  the 
control  crime. 

"(8i  that  there  is  a  causal  relationship 
between  the  easy  availability  of  flrearm.s  and 
Juvenile  and  youthful  criminal  behavior, 
and  that  firearms  have  been  widely  sold  by 
federally  licensed  importers  and  dealers  to 
emotionally  Immature,  or  thrlll-bent  Juve- 
niles and  minors  prone  to  criminal  behavior: 

■■(9 1  that  the  United  States  has  become 
the  dumping  ground  of  the  castoff  surplus 
military  weapwns  of  other  nations,  and  that 
such  weapons,  and  the  large  volume  of  rela- 
tively Inexpensive  pistols  and  revolvers 
(largely  worthless  for  sporting  purposes). 
Imported  Into  the  United  States  In  recent 
years,  has  contributed  greatly  to  lawlessness 
and  to  the  .Nation'^  l.iw  enf^roement  prob- 
lems: 

"ilO)  that  the  lack  of  adequate  Federal 
control  over  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
m  highly  destructive  weapons  isuch  as 
bazookas,  mortars  antitank  guns,  and  so 
forth,  and  destructive  devices  such  as  explo- 
sives or  Incendiary  grenades,  bombs,  mis- 
siles, and  so  forth)  lias  allowed  such  weap- 
ons and  devices  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  law- 
less persons,  Including  armed  group.s  who 
would  supplant  lawful  authority,  thus 
creating  a  problem   of   national  concern. 

"'11)  that  the  existing  licensing  system 
under  the  Federal  Firearms  .Act  does  not 
provide  adequate  license  fee.s  or  proper 
standards  for  the  granting  or  denial  of 
licenses,  and  that  this  has  led  to  licenses 
being  Issued  to  persons  not  reason.tbly  en- 
titled thereto,  thus  distorting  the  purposes 
of  the  licensing  system. 

"lb)  The  Congress  further  hereby  de- 
clares that  the  purpose  of  this  title  Is  Vi  cope 
with  the  conditions  referred  to  In  the  fore- 
going subsection,  and  that  It  Is  not  the  pur. 
pose  of  this  title  to  place  any  undue  or  un- 
necessary Federal  restrictions  or  burdens  on 
law-abiding  cltlzer.s  with  respect  to  the  ac- 
quisition, posse.sslon,  or  use  of  firearms  ap- 
propriate to  the  purpose  of  hunting,  trap- 
shooting,  target  shooting,  personal  protec- 
tion, or  any  jther  lawful  activity,  and  that 
this  title  Is  not  Intended  to  discourage  or 
eliml.nate  the  private  ownership  or  use  of 
firearms  by  law-abiding  citizens  for  lawful 
purposes,  or  provide  for  the  Imposition  by 
Federal  regulations  of  any  procedures  or  re- 
quirements other  than  those  reasonably  nec- 
essary to  Implement  and  eCTectuate  the  pro- 
vl.sions  of  this   title, 

■Sec.  603.  Title  18.  tTnlted  States  Code,  la 
amended  by  Inserting  after  section  917  there- 
of the  following  new  chapter 

"■CHAPTni44.    riRZARMS 

■•  Sec 

••  '921.   Definitions. 

•■  '922.  Unlawful  acts. 


■  '923    Licensing 
"  '924.  Penalties. 

"'925.   Exceptions:    Relief  from  dlsa*jllu;es. 
"  '926    Rules  and  regulations. 
••  '927    Effect  on  State  law. 
"  '928    Separability  clause. 
"  '5  921.   DeHnltlons 

"'(a)   As  used  In  this  chapter— 

"'(1)  The  term  "pyerson"  and  the  itrm 
"whoever"  Includes  any  Individual,  corpora- 
tion, company,  association,  firm.  pftrf:e;. 
ship,  society,  or  Joint  stock  company 

"  '(2 1  The  term  "Interstate  or  foreign  com. 
merce  "  Includes  commerce  between  any  St8i« 
or  possession  (not  Including  the  Canal  Zonei 
and  any  place  outside  thereof:  or  betwetn 
points  within  the  same  State  or  possession 
I  not  Including  the  Canal  Zonei.  but 
through  any  place  outside  thereof:  or  within 
any  possession  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
The  term  "State"  shall  Include  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"  '(3)  The  term  "firearm"  means  any  weap- 
on (Including  a  starter  gum  which  will  or 
Is  designed  to  or  may  readily  be  converted  to 
expel  a  projectile  by  the  action  of  an  explo- 
sive: the  frame  or  re.;elver  of  any  such  weap. 
on;  or  any  firearm  muffler  or  firearm  silencer: 
or  any  destructive  device. 

"  '(i)  The  term  "destructive  device"  mearj 
any  explosive,  incendiary,  or  pwlson  gas  bomb 
gren.ade,  mine,  rocket,  missile,  or  similar  de- 
vice; and  Includes  any  type  of  weapon  whlc^. 
win  or  Is  designed  to  or  may  readily  be  con- 
verted w  expel  a  projectile  by  the  action  c! 
any  explosive  and  having  any  barrel  with  i 
bore  of  one-half  Inch  or  more  In  diameter 

•'  '(5)  The  term  "shotgun"  means  a  weapon 
designed  or  redesigned,  made  or  remade,  and 
Intended  to  be  fl^red  from  the  shoulder  and 
designed  or  redesigned  and  made  or  remade 
to  use  the  energy  of  the  explosive  in  a  fixed 
shotgun  shell  to  Are  through  a  smooth  bore 
either  a  number  of  ball  shot  or  a  single  pro- 
jectile for  each  single  pull  of  the  trigger 

•■■(6)  The  term  "short-barreled  shoteun' 
means  a  shotgun  having  one  or  more  barrels 
less  than  eighteen  Inches  In  length  and  an- 
weapon  made  from  a  shot.gun  (whether  Sy 
alteration,  modification,  or  otherwise)  If  such 
weapon  as  modified  has  an  overall  length  c' 
less  than  twenty-six  Inches. 

"•(7)  The  term  "rifle"  means  a  weapcn 
designed  or  redesigned,  made  or  remade,  and 
Intended  to  be  fired  from  the  shoulder  and 
designed  or  redesigned  and  made  or  remade 
to  use  the  energy  of  the  explosive  in  a  Sxed 
metallic  cartridge  to  tire  only  a  single  projec- 
tile through  a  rifled  bore  for  each  single  p'^W 
of  the  trlgg<'r. 

""(8)  The  term  '"short-barreled  rifle" 
means  a  rifle  having  one  or  more  barrels  less 
than  sixteen  Inches  In  length  and  any  weapon 
made  from  a  rifle  (whether  by  alteratioa, 
modification,  or  otherwise)  if  such  weapon  as 
modified  has  an  overall  length  of  less  ••''.an 
twenty-six  Inches. 

"'(9)  The  term  "lmp<irter"'  means  any 
person  engaged  In  the  business  of  Importing 
or  bringing  firearms  or  ammunition  Into  the 
United  suites  for  purposes  of  sale  or  distri- 
bution; and  t.he  term  ""licensed  Im'porter" 
means  any  such  person  licensed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter 

"•(10)  The  term  "manufacturer"  means 
any  person  engaged  In  the  manuftcture  of 
flrearms  or  ammun:t;on  for  purposes  of  s.ile 
or  distribution;  and  the  term  '  licensed 
manufacturer"  means  any  such  person  li- 
censed under  the  provisions  of  this  ch.ipter 

"'(11)  The  term  "dealer"'  means  (Ai  any 
person  engaged  In  the  business  of  selling 
firearms  or  ammunition  at  wholesale  or  re- 
tall.  (B)  any  person  engaged  In  the  business 
of  repairing  such  flrearms  or  of  ma'clng  or 
fitting  special  b;u-rels,  stocks,  or  trigger 
mechanisms  to  flrearms  or  iC)  any  person 
who  Is  a  pawnbroker.  The  term  "licensed 
dealer"  means  any  dealer  who  Is  ::cense<i 
under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
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•"(12)  The  term  "pawnbroker"  means  any 
person  whose  business  or  occupation  in- 
cludes the  Uklng  or  receiving,  by  way  of 
pledge  or  pawn,  of  any  firearm  or  ammuni- 
tion as  security  for  the  payment  or  repay- 
ment of  money. 

•■■(13)  The  term  "Indictment"  Includes 
an  indictment  or  an  Information  In  any 
court  under  which  a  crime  punishable  by 
imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one  year 
may  be  prosecuted. 

■■■(14)  The  term  "fugitive  from  Justice" 
means  any  person  who  has  fled  from  any 
State  or  possession  to  avoid  prosecution  for 
a  crime  punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year  or  to  avoid  giving 
testimony  In  any  criminal  proceeding. 

■■■(15)  The  term  ""antique  firearm"'  means 
any  firearm  of  a  design  used  before  the  year 
1870  (Including  any  matchlock,  flintlock, 
percussion  cap.  or  similar  early  type  of  Ignl- 
llon  system  i  or  repUca  thereof,  whether  ac- 
tually manufactured  before  or  after  the  year 
1870;  but  not  Including  any  weap>on  de- 
signed lor  use  with  smokeless  powder  or  us- 
ing rlmflre  of  conventional  center-flre  Igni- 
tion with  fixed  ammunition. 

■••(16)  The  term  ■"ammunition"  means 
ammuntlon  for  a  destructive  device;  it  shall 
not  Include  shotgun  shells  or  any  other  am- 
munition designed  for  use  In  a  firearm  other 
than  a  destructive  device. 

"■(17)  The  term  "Secretary"  or  "Secre- 
tary of  the  Tresisury"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  his  delegate. 

■'"(b)   As   used    In   this   chapter — 

'"(1)  The  term  "firearm"  shall  not  in- 
clude an  antique  firearm. 

■■■(2)  The  term  "destructive  device"  shall 
not  Include — 

"(A)  a  device  which  Is  not  designed  or 
redesigned  or  used  or  Intended  for  use  as  a 
weapon;  or 

"'(B)  any  device,  although  originally  de- 
signed as  a  weapon,  which  is  redesigned  so 
that  it  may  be  used  solely  as  a  signaling, 
line-throwing,   safety   or   similar  device;    or 

■'■(C)  any  shotgun  other  than  a  short- 
barreled  shotgun;  or 

"'iDi  any  nonautomatlc  rifle  (other  than 
a  short-barreled  rifle)  generally  recognized 
or  particularly  suitable  for  use  for  the  hunt- 
ing of  big  game;  or 

"(E)  surplus  obsolete  ordnance  sold, 
laaned,  or  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
.^rmy  pursuant  to  the  provision  of  10  U.S.C., 
sections  4684(2) ,  4685,  or  4686;  or 

"(P)  any  other  device  which  the  Secre- 
tary flnds  is  not  likely  to  be  used  as  a 
weapon. 

"'(3)  The  term  "crime  punishable  by  Im- 
prisonment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year" 
shall  not  include  any  Federal  or  State  of- 
fenses pertaining  to  antitrust  violations,  un- 
fair trade  practices,  restraints  of  trade,  or 
other  similar  offenses  relating  to  the  regula- 
tion of  business  practices  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  designate. 
"'§  922    Unlawful  acts. 

"'(ai   It  shall  be  unlawful — 

■"iD  for  any  person,  except  a  licensed 
Importer.  Ucen.sed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
de.Tler,  to  eng.ige  In  the  business  of  Import- 
ing, manufacturing,  or  dealing  in  flrearms  or 
ammunition,  or  in  the  course  of  such  busi- 
ness to  ship,  transport,  or  receive  any  flre- 
arni  or  ammunition  In  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce: 

"'i2)  for  any  lmp>orter,  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  licensed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  to  ship  or  transport  In  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  any  firearm  or  ammuni- 
tion to  any  person  other  than  a  licensed  Im- 
porter, llcen.=;ed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer,  except  that — 

"'(A)  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  held  to 
preclude  a  licensed  Importer,  licensed  manu- 
facturer, or  licensed  dealer  from  returning 
&  Orearm  or  replacement  flrearm  of  the  same 
kind  and  type  to  a  person  from  whom  It  was 
received; 


"  '(B)  this  pargaraph  shall  not  be  held  to 
preclude  a  licensed  Importer,  licensed  manu- 
facturer, or  licensed  dealer  from  depositing 
a  firearm  for  conveyance  in  the  malls  to 
any  officer,  employee,  agent,  or  watchman 
who,  pursuant  to  the  proTlslons  of  section 
1715  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
is  eligible  to  receive  through  the  malls,  pis- 
tols, revolvers,  and  other  firearms  capable  of 
being  concealed  on  the  person,  for  use  In 
connection  with  bis  official  duty; 

"'(C)  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  held 
to  preclude  a  licensed  Importer,  licensed 
manufacturer,  or  licensed  dealer  from  ship- 
ping a  rifle  or  shotgun  to  an  individual  who 
in  person  upon  the  licensee's  business  prem- 
ises purchased  such  rifle  or  shotgun,  pro- 
vided that  such  sale  or  shipment  is  not  oth- 
erwise prohibited  by  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter; 

'"(D)  nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  as  applying  in  any  manner  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  any  possession  of  the  "United 
States  differently  than  It  would  apply  If  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  the  possession  were  In  fact  a 
State  of  the  United  States; 

"  '(3)  for  any  person  other  than  a  licensed 
Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  to  transport  into  or  receive  in  the 
SUte  where  he  resides  (or  if  the  person  is  a 
corporation  or  other  business  entity,  in  which 
he  maintains  a  place  of  business)  — 

"(A)  any  firearm,  other  than  a  shotgun 
or  rifle,  purchased  or  otherwise  obtained  by 
him  outside  that  State; 

"  "(B)  any  firearm,  purchased  or  otherwise 
obtained  by  him  outside  that  State,  which 
it  would  be  unlawful  for  him  to  purchase 
or  possess  in  the  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  wherein  he  resides  (or  if  the 
person  Is  a  corporation  or  other  business 
entity,  in  which  he  maintains  a  place  of 
business) ; 

"  '(4)  for  any  person,  other  than  a  licensed 
Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer,  to  transport  in  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  any  destructive  device,  machine 
gun  (as  defined  in  section  5848  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954) ,  short-barreled 
shotgun,  or  short-barreled  rifle,  except  as 
specifically  authorized  by  the  Secretary; 

"  "(5)  for  any  person  to  transfer,  sell,  trade, 
give,  transport,  or  deliver  to  any  person 
(other  than  a  licensed  Importer,  licensed 
manufacturer,  or  licensed  dealer)  who  re- 
sides in  any  State  other  than  that  In  which 
the  transferor  resides  (or  in  which  his  place 
of  business  Is  located  if  the  transferor  Is  a 
corporation  or  other  business  entity)  — 

"'(A)  any  flrearm,  other  than  a  shotgun 
or  rifle; 

'"(B)  any  flrearm  which  the  transferee 
could  not  lawfiUly  purchase  or  possess  In 
accord  with  applicable  laws,  regulations,  or 
ordinances  of  the  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision thereof  in  which  the  transferee  resides 
( or  In  which  his  place  of  business  is  located 
If  the  transferee  is  a  corporation  or  other 
business  entity) . 

This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  transac- 
tions between  licensed  Importers,  licensed 
manufacturers,  and  licensed  dealers;  or 

"'(5)  for  any  person  In  connection  with 
the  acquisition  or  attempted  acquisition  of 
any  flrearm  from  a  licensed  importer,  li- 
censed manufacturer,  or  licensed  dealer, 
knowingly  to  make  any  false  or  fictitious  oral 
or  written  statement  or  to  furnish  or  exhibit 
any  false  or  fictitious  or  misrepresented  iden- 
tification. Intended  or  likely  to  deceive  such 
Importer,  manvifacturer,  or  dealer  with  re- 
spect to  any  fact  material  to  the  lawfulness 
of  the  sale  or  other  dlspoeition  of  such  flre- 
arm under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 

"  '(b)  It  shall  be  unlawftil  for  any  licensed 
Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  to  sell  or  deliver — 

"'(1)  any  firearm  to  any  individual  who 
the  licensee  Imows  or  has  reasonable  cause 


to  believe  is  less  than  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  if  the  flrearm  Is  other  than  a  shotgun 
or  rifle;  or  to  any  Indlvdual  who  the  licensee 
knows  or  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  is 
less  than  eighteen  years  of  age,  If  the  firearm 
Is  a  shotgun  or  rlfie; 

"  '(2)  any  flrearm  to  any  person  who  the 
licensee  knows  or  has  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve Is  not  lawfully  entitled  to  receive  or 
possess  such  flrearm  by  reason  of  any  State 
or  local  law,  regulation,  or  ordinance  appli- 
cable at  the  place  of  sale,  delivery,  or  other 
disposition  of  the  flrearm; 

•'  "(3)  any  flrearm  to  any  person  who  the 
licensee  knows  or  has  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  does  not  reside  in  (or  if  the  person  is 
a  corporation  or  other  b'uslness  entity,  does 
not  maintain  a  place  of  business  in)  the 
State  in  which  the  licensee's  place  of  busi- 
ness is  located;  except  that  this  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  a  shotgun  or 
rifle: 

"  '(4)  to  any  person  any  destructive  device, 
machinegun  (as  defined  In  section  5846  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954),  short- 
barreled  shotgun,  or  short-barreled  rifle,  un- 
less he  h£is  in  his  possession  a  sworn  state- 
ment executed  by  the  principal  law  enforce- 
ment officer  of  the  locality  wherein  the  pur- 
chaser or  person  to  whom  it  is  otherwise 
disposed  of  resides,  attesting  that  there  Is 
no  provision  of  law,  regulation,  or  ordlnsuice 
which  would  be  violated  by  such  person's 
receipt  or  possession  thereof,  and  that  he  Is 
satisfied  that  it  is  Intended  by  such  person 
for  la-wful  purposes;  and  such  sworn  state- 
ment shall  be  retained  by  the  licensee  as  a 
part  of  the  records  required  to  be  kept  under 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter; 

"  '(5)  any  flrearm  to  any  person  unless  the 
licensee  notes  In  his  records  required  to  be 
kept  pursuant  to  section  923  of  this  chapter, 
the  name,  age,  and  place  of  residence  of  such 
person  if  the  person  is  an  Indlvdual,  or  the 
identity  and  principal  and  local  places  of 
business  of  such  person  If  the  person  Is  a 
corporation  or  other  business  entity. 

Paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3)  and  (4)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  to  transactions  be- 
tween licensed  importers,  licensed  manufac- 
turers, and  licensed  dealers. 

"■(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  fire- 
arm or  ammunition  to  any  person,  knowing 
or  having  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
such  person  is  a  fugitive  from  Justice  or  is 
under  Indictment  or  has  been  convicted  in 
any  court  of  a  crime  punishable  by  impris- 
onment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year.  This 
subsection  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
sale  or  disposition  of  a  firearm  to  a  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  who  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of 
section  925  of  this  chapter  Is  not  precluded 
from  dealing  In  flrearms,  or  to  a  person  who 
has  been  granted  relief  from  disabilities  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c)  of  section  925  of  this 
chapter. 

"'(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  com- 
mon or  contract  carrier  to  transport  or  de- 
liver In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  any 
firearm  with  knowledge  or  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  the  shipment,  transportation, 
or  receipt  thereof  would  be  in  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"  '(e)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  is  under  indictment  or  who  has  been 
convicted  In  any  court  of  a  crime  punishable 
by  imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one 
year,  or  who  Is  a  fugitive  from  Justice,  to 
ship  or  transport  any  firearm  or  ammunition 
in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

'"(f)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  is  under  indictment  or  who  has  been 
convicted  in  any  court  of  a  crime  punishable 
by  imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one 
year,  or  is  a  fugitive  from  Justice,  to  receive 
any  flrearm  or  ammunition  which  has  been 
shipped  or  transported  in  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce. 
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"'(g)  It  shall  b«  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  tranaiJort  or  ship  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  any  stolen  ftrearm  or  stolen  am- 
munition, Itnowlng  or  having  reasonable 
cause  to  b«Ueve  the  same  to  have  been  stolen 
•■■(h)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  receive,  conceal,  store,  barter,  sell,  or  dis- 
pose of  any  stolen  firearm  or  stolen  ammuni- 
tion, or  pledge  or  accept  as  security  for  a 
loan  any  stolen  flrearm  or  stolen  ammuni- 
tion, moving  as  or  which  Is  a  part  of  or  which 
constitutes  IntersUite  or  foreign  commerce, 
icnowlcg  or  having  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve the  same  to  have  been  stolen 

■"(I)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly  to  transwrt.  ship,  or  receive.  In 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  any  firearm 
the  Importer's  or  manufacturers  serial  num- 
ber of  which  has  been  removed,  obliterated, 
or  altered 

"(J)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly  to  Import  r  bring  Into  the  United 
States  or  any  possession  thereof  any  firearm 
or  ammunition,  except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  section  93-5  of  this  chapter;  and 
it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  knowingly 
to  receive  any  firearm  or  ammunition  which 
has  been  Imported  or  brought  Into  the  United 
States  or  any  possession  thereof  in  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  thl.«:  c'lapter 

'■•(k)  It  sh.il!  be  unlawful  tor  any  li- 
censed Importi-r,  licensed  manufacturer,  or 
licensed  dealer  kniwinstly  to  make  any  false 
entry  In,  or  to  fi'U  to  make  .ipproprlate  entry 
In  or  fall  to  properlv  maintain,  anv  record 
which  he  Is  requ;red  to  lce<^p  pursiinrit  to 
.section  923  of  th  -  ^-hapter  or  regulations 
promulgated  thereunder 
•'  'I  923.  Licensing 

"■(a)  No  person  shall  engace  in  buslne.ss 
as  a  firearms  or  ammunition  Importer,  man- 
ufacturer, or  dealer  until  he  haj  filed  an  ap- 
plication with,  and  received  a  license  to  do 
so  from,  the  Secretary.  The  application  shall 
be  In  such  form  and  contain  such  Informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe.  Bach  applicant  shall  be  reqv-.'.rcd 
to  pay  a  fee  for  obtaining  such  a  Ilceiis",  a 
separate  fee  being  required  for  each  place  In 
which  the  applicant  1^  to  do  bustneR.i  ris 
follows: 

"■(1)  If  a  manufacturer  - 
"'(A)    of  destructive  devices   and  or  am- 
munition a  fee  of  SI  000  per  year: 

"'(B)    of  firearms  ether  than  destructive 
devices  a  fee  of  $500  per  year 
"  '(2)  If  an  Importer- 

"'(A)  of  destnicrlve  devics  and  or  am- 
munition a  fee  of  $1,000  per  year: 

"■(B)    of  firearms  other  than  destructive 
devices  a  fee  of  $500  per  year 
"  '(3)  If  a  dealer 

"'(A)  In  destructive  devices  and  or  am- 
munition a  fee  of  $1  ooo  per  year: 

"  "(B)  who  Is  a  p:iwnbroker  dealing  In  tire- 
arms  other  than  destructive  devices  a  fee  of 
$260  per  year; 

"'(C)  who  Is  not  a  dealer  In  destructive 
devices  or  a  pawnbroker,  a  fee  of  $10  per 
year:  except  that  for  the  first  renewal  follow- 
ing the  effective  date  of  the  State  F'reirms 
Control  Assistance  Act  of  1967  or  fcr  the  first 
year  he  Is  engaged  In  business  as  a  dealer 
such  dealer  will  pay  a  fee  of  $25. 

"  '(b)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  proper  applica- 
tion and  payment  of  the  prescribed  fee.  t^.e 
Secretary  may  Issue  to  the  applicant  the  ap- 
propriate license  which,  subject  to  the  pro- 
vLslona  of  this  chapter  and  other  appUcuble 
provision  of  law.  shall  en'.!':ie  the  licensee 
to  transport,  ship,  and  reoer.e  firearms  and 
ammunition  covered  by  such  license  In  In- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  during  the  pe- 
riod stated  In  the  license. 

"'(c)  Any  application  submitted  under 
subaectlona  (a)  and  ibi  of  this  section  shall 
be  disapproved  and  the  license  denied  and 
the  fee  returned  to  the  applicant  if  the  Sec- 
retary, after  notice  at.d  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing, finds  that — 


"'(1)  the  applicant  Is  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age:  or 

■  '12)  the  applicant  (including  In  the  case 
of  a  corporation,  p.irtnershlp.  or  association, 
any  Individual  posses-sing  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, the  power  to  direct  or  cause  the  direc- 
tion of  the  m  injigement  and  policies  of  the 
corporation,  partnership,  or  association)  is 
prohibited  from  transporting,  shipping,  or 
receiving  firearms  or  ammur.ition  in  inter- 
st:ite  or  foreUn  commerce  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  cliapter,  or  Is.  by  reason  of  his 
business  experience,  tlnanclul  standing.  c>r 
trade  connections,  not  likely  lo  commence 
business  operations  during  the  term  of  the 
armual  license  applied  for  or  to  maintain  op- 
erations m  compliance  with  this  chapter:  or 
"•'31  the  applicant  has  willfully  violated 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  or  regu- 
lations Issued  thereunder;  or 

"•(4)  the  applicant  has  willfully  failed  to 
disclose  any  material  Information  required, 
or  has  made  any  false  statement  as  to  any 
material  fact.  In  connection  with  his  appli- 
cation; or 

"  '(Si  the  applicant  does  not  have  or  does 
not  Intend  to  have  or  to  maintain,  in  a  State 
or  possession,  business  premises  lor  the  con- 
duct of  the  business. 

"•(d)  Each  licensed  Importer,  licensed 
manufacturer  and  licensed  dealer  shall 
maintain  such  records  of  Importation,  oro- 
ductlon,  shipment,  receipt,  and  sale  or  other 
disposition,  of  firearms  and  ammunition  at 
such  place,  for  such  period  and  In  such  form 
as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe. Such  Iniporters,  manufacturers,  and 
dealers  sha:i  make  such  records  available  for 
Inspection  at  all  reasonable  times,  and  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  such  report*  r>nd 
infcrmatlun  with  respect  to  such  records  and 
the  contents  thereof  r.e  he  shall  by  regula- 
tions prescribe  The  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
may  enter  during  business  hours  the  prem- 
ises iln.Mudlng  places  of  storage)  of  any  fire- 
arms or  ammunition  Importer,  manufac- 
turer, or  dealer  for  the  purpose  of  Inspecting 
or  examining  any  records  or  documents  re- 
quired to  be  kept  by  such  importer  or  manu- 
facturer or  dealer  under  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  or  regulations  issued  pursu;uit 
'hereto,  and  any  firearms  or  .immunltlon 
ktpt  or  stored  by  such  Importer,  manufac- 
turer, or  dealer  at  such  premises.  Upon  the 
request  of  any  State,  or  possession,  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Tre;\sury  may  make  available  to  such 
State,  or  possession,  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof,  any  Information  which  he 
m.'.y  obtain  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  with  respect  to  the  IdentUlca- 
tlon  of  persons  within  such  State,  or  posses- 
sion, or  pijlltlcal  subdivision  thereof,  who 
have  purchased  or  received  firearms  or  am- 
nauiution.  together  with  a  description  of  such 
lire  irms  or  ammunition 

■  lei  Licenses  issued  under  the  provisions 
I  if  subsection  ibi  of  ttils  section  shall  be 
kept  posted  and  kept  available  f'jr  Inspection 
on  the  business  premises  covered  by  the  li- 
cense. 

'•  'if)  Licensed  impiorters  and  licensed  man- 
vifacturers  shall  Identify,  in  such  manner 
.IS  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe, each  firearm  Imported  or  manufac- 
tured by  such  importer  or  manufacturer 
■■'5  924    Penalties 

■■'ia>  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of 
this  chapter  or  anv  r'lle  or  regulation  pro- 
mulgated thereunder,  or  knowingly  makes 
my  false  statement  or  representation  with 
respect  to  the  Information  required  by  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  to  be  kept  in  the 
records  of  a  person  licensed  under  this  chap- 
ter, or  In  applying  for  any  license  or  exemp- 
tion or  relief  from  disability  under  the  pro- 
■  Islons  of  this  chapter,  shall  be  lined  not 
more  than  $6.00<j  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  ur  both 

■•■(b)  Whoever,  with  Intent  to  commit 
therewith  an  offense  punishable  by  Impris- 


onment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year,  or 
with  knowledge  or  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  an  offense  punishable  by  Iniprls- 
onm.Mit  for  a  term  exceeding  one  year  is  to 
he  committed  therewith,  ships,  traniports,  or 
receives  a  firearm  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
510,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten 
years,  or  both. 

"  '(c)  Any  firearm  or  ammunition  Involved 
In,  or  iL«ed  or  Intended  to  be  used  In.  any 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 
rr  a  rule  or  regulation  promulga'ed  there- 
under, or  violation  of  any  other  criminal 
law  of  the  United  States  shall  be  subject  to 
seizure  and  forfeiture  and  all  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relat- 
ing to  the  seizure,  forfeiture,  and  disposi- 
tion of  firearms,  as  defined  In  section  5fi48  li 
of  said  Code,  shall,  .so  far  as  applicable,  ex- 
tend to  seizures  and  forfeitures  under  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter. 
■'  ■;  925  Exceptons:  Relief  from  disabilities 
■'  ■(a)  Tlie  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  the  transportation, 
shipment,  receipt,  or  Importation  of  any  fire- 
arm or  ammumtlon  Imported  for,  or  sold  or 
shipped  to.  or  Issued  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States  or  any  department,  or  agency 
thereof,  or  any  State  or  possession,  or  any 
department,  agency,  or  political  subdivision 
thereof. 

"•(b)  A  licensed  Importer,  licensed  manu- 
facturer, or  licensed  dealer  who  Is  Indicted 
for  a  crime  punishable  by  Imprisonment  for 
a  term  exceeding  one  year,  may,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
continue  operations  pursuant  to  his  existing 
license  (provided  th;>t  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  the  existing  llcen.se  timely 
application  Is  made  for  a  new  license  i  dur- 
ing the  term  of  such  Indictment  and  until 
any  conviction  pursuant  to  the  Indictment 
becomes  final. 

■  ■|ci  A  person  who  has  been  convicted  of 
a  crmie  punishable  by  Imprisonment  lor  a 
term  exceeding  one  year  (other  than  a  crime 
Involving  the  use  of  a  firearm  or  other  weap- 
on ur  u  violation  of  this  chapter  or  of  the 
National  Firearms  Act »  may  make  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  for  relief  from  the  dis- 
abilities under  this  chapter  Incurred  by  rea- 
son of  such  conviction,  and  the  Secretary 
may  grant  such  relief  if  It  Is  established  to 
his  satl.sfactlon  that  the  circumstances  re- 
garding the  conviction,  and  the  applicant's 
record  and  reputation,  are  sucli  that  the 
applicant  will  not  be  likely  to  conduct  hb 
operations  In  an  unlawful  manner,  and  that 
the  granting  of  the  rellet  would  not  be  con- 
trary to  the  public  Interest  A  licensee  con- 
ducting operations  under  this  chapter,  who 
makes  application  tor  relief  from  the  dis- 
abilities incurred  under  tills  chapter  by  rea- 
son of  such  a  conviction,  shall  not  be  barred 
by  such  conviction  from  further  operations 
under  his  license  pending  tinal  action  on  an 
application  for  relief  iiled  pursuant  to  this 
section.  Whenever  the  Secretary  gra.ts  re- 
lief to  any  person  pursuant  to  this  section. 
he  shall  promptly  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  notice  of  such  action,  together  with 
the  reasons  tlierefor. 

•■  (d)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  a  fire- 
arm to  be  Imported  or  brought  into  the 
United  States  or  any  possession  thereof  If 
the  person  Importing  or  bringing  In  the  lire- 
iU-m  establishes  to  the  satlsfactloii  of  the 
Secretary  that  the  firearm — 

•  (1)  l6  being  Imported  or  brought  m  for 
scleullfic  or  research  purposes,  or  is  for  use 
in  connection  with  competition  or  training 
pursuant  to  chapter  401  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code;  or 

•■'(2)  Is  an  unserviceable  firearm,  other 
than  a  machine  gun  as  defined  by  5848(2)  of 
'he  Intern.il  Re\enue  Code  o!  I'.'j4  i  not 
readii}  rtsturable  to  firing  condition!,  im- 
ported or  brought  In  as  a  curio  or  museum 
piece;  or 
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••  '(3)  is  of  a  type  that  does  not  fall  within 
the  definition  of  a  firearm  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 5848(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  and  Is  generally  recognized  as  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  or  readily  adaptable  to 
sporting  purposes,  and  In  the  case  of  stirplus 
military  firearms  Is  a  rlfie  or  shotgfun;  or 

•••(4)  was  previously  taken  out  of  the 
United  States  or  a  possession  by  the  p)erson 
who  Is  bringing  In  the  firearm, 
frot-ided.  That  the  Secretary  may  permit  the 
conditional  Importation  or  bringing  in  of  a 
firearm  for  examination  and  testing  in  con- 
nection with  the  making  of  a  determination 
as  to  whether  the  Importation  or  bringing 
In  of  such  firearm  will  be  allowed  under  this 
subsection. 
'•  •§  926.  Rules  and  regulations 

'•  •The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  deems  reasonably  neo- 
essary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter.  The  Secretary  shall  give  reasonable 
public  notice,  and  afford  to  interested  parties 
opportunity  for  hearing,  prior  to  prescribing 
Buch  rules  tind  regulations. 
■•  i  927.  Effect  on  State  law 

•  'No  provision  of  this  chapter  shall  be 
construed  as  indicating  an  Intent  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  to  occupy  the  field  in  which 
such  provision  oi>erate8  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  law  of  any  State  or  p)os8esslon  on  the 
same  subject  matter,  unless  there  is  a  direct 
and  positive  conflict  between  such  provision 
and  the  law  of  the  State  or  possession  so 
Uiat  the  two  cannot  be  reconciled  or  con- 
sistently stand  together. 

■■■§928   Separability 

■'  If  any  provision  of  this  chapter  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
chapter  and  the  application  of  such  provision 
to  other  persons  not  similarly  situated  or 
to  other  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby." 

■Sec"  604.  The  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  be  vcbted  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

■Sec.  605  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be 
co.istrued  as  modifying  or  affect. ng  any  pro- 
rtslon  of — 

■■la)  the  Natlon.il  Firearms  Act  i chapter 
53  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954); 
or 

"(b)  section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954  i2'J  use.  1934),  as  amended, 
relating  to  munitions  control;   or 

■•ic)  section  1715  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  nlatlns  to  nonmallab'.e  firearms. 

■'Src.  606  The  table  of  contents  to  'Part 
I.— Crimes'  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended   by   Inserting  after 

"43    False  personation 911' 

a  new  chapter  reference  as  follows: 

•44    Firearms 921' 

"Sec.  607.  The  Federal  Firearms  Act  (52 
Slat.  1250:  15  use.  901-910),  as  ixmended. 
Is  repealed. 

'Sec  608  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  become  effective  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  date  of  Its  enactment; 
except  that  repeal  of  the  Federal  Firearms 
•\ct  sh.iU  not  In  Itself  terminate  any  valid 
license  Lssued  parsuaiit  to  that  Act  and  any 
such  licence  shall  be  deemed  v:  lid  until  it 
EhriU  exjMre  according  to  Its  terms  unless  it 
be  sooner  revoked  or  terminated  pursuant 
to  applicable   provltlons   of   law." 

Mr.  CELLER  (during  the  reading  of 
the  amendment).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
*'ilh.  since  we  know  what  the  amend- 
ment provides,  and  that  the  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
on  the  ground  that  the  amendment  is  not 
germane  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  text  of  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Committee  of  the  Whole  pro- 
vides for  Federal  assistance  to  States 
and  localities  and  improvement  of  law 
enforcement. 

There  is  no  language  in  the  bill  deal- 
ing with  any  Federal  crime,  particularly 
with  crime  involving  the  control  of  fire- 
arms. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  would  also  amend 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  and 
create  a  new  Federal  crime  relative  to 
the  interstate  shipment  of  fli-earms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  personally  am 
in  sympathy  with  the  purposes  of  the 
amendment  and.  of  course,  have  the 
highest  respect  for  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  I  am  con- 
strained to  make  the  point  of  order  that 
the  amendment  is  not  germane  to  the 
purposes  of  the  bill  now  before  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  wish  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
very  first  purpose  of  the  bill  before  us, 
the  bill,  H.R.  5037,  is  stated  in  its  title  as 
follows:  "To  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  reducing  the  incidence  of 
crime." 

There  follow  in  the  bill  before  us  three 
titles  providing  for  different  means  in 
pursuing  that  purpose. 

My  amendment  proposes  an  additional 
means  for  carrying  out  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

In  the  statement  of  findings,  as  pro- 
posed in  my  amendment,  it  is  recited  that 
State  control  of  crime  cannot  be  car- 
ried out  without  effective  control  of  in- 
terstate transactions  and  traffic  in  fire- 
arms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  respectfully  re- 
fer the  chairman  to  the  precedent  recited 
in  5  Hinds  Precedents  at  sections  5838, 
5839,  and  5840  to  the  effect  that  it  is  in 
order  and  it  is  germane  to  add  an  addi- 
tional proposition  of  the  same  class  under 
the  same  general  subject. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  an  addi- 
tional precedent  is  foimd  in  5  Hinds  5910 
which  governs  a  bill  to  reorganize  the 
Army.  An  amendment  was  offered  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Army  establish  a  system  of 
competition  in  marksmanship  and  make 
awards  for  proficiency.  This  was  upheld 
against  a  point  of  order. 

I  realize  that  an  amendment  similar  to 
but  not  identical  with  mine  was  proposed 
the  other  day  by  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  McCarthy], 
to  HJR.  421,  the  so-called  antiriot  bill, 
and  it  was  ruled  nongermane  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  that  occasion.  I  submit,  however,  that 
there  is  a  clear  distinction  between  the 
two  cases,  since  the  antiriot  bill  dealt 
with  one  specific  proposal  only,  whereas 
HH.  5037.  the  bill  before  us,  is  an  omni- 
bus bill  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  State 
and  local  governments  in  reducing  the 


incidence  of  crime  and  canying  a  num- 
ber of  propositions  to  that  end. 

My  proposal  would  add  an  additional 
subject  to  the  same  class.  I  submit,  there- 
fore, very  respectfully,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  amendment  is  germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Rostenkow- 
sKi) .  The  Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  bill  before  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  provides  a  program,  within  the 
E>epartment  of  Justice,  for  Federal  as- 
sistance in  stimulating  improvements  in 
law  enforcement  and  developing  new 
methods  for  the  prevention  and  reduc- 
tion of  crime.  The  Attorney  General 
would  be  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
States  and  units  of  local  government, 
educational  institutions,  and  public  or 
private  agencies  for  a  variety  of  purposes 
associated  with  the  improvement  of  law- 
enforcement  procedures  and  practices. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham] 
deals  with  the  sale  and  transmission  of 
firearms  and  ammunition  in  interstate 
commerce.  It  amends  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code — provisions  of  law 
not  amended  by  the  present  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Bingham]  urges  that  the  purpose  of  his 
amendment  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
bill— to  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  reducing  the  incidence  of  crime. 
But  it  is  a  well-established  principle  of 
the  germaneness  rule  that  a  common 
purpose  or  objective  is  not  conclusive 
when  judging  the  germaneness  of  an 
amendment. 

A  decision  rendered  in  the  77th  Con- 
gress, by  Chairman  Cannon,  of  Missouri, 
seems  to  the  Chair  to  state  the  proposi- 
tion very  well.  Mr.  Cannon  there  stated: 

The  fact  that  an  amendment  and  tlie  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  to  which  the  amendment 
is  offered  have  a  common  purpa'e  and  are 
directed  toward  the  same  objective  Is  not 
conclusive.  The  amendment  •  •  •  deals  with 
a  subject  to  which  there  Is  no  reference  in 
the  text  to  which  offered,  and  Is.  therefore, 
not  germane  to  the  bill.  (77th  Cong.,  1st  ses- 
sion; Feb.  10,  1941;  Record,  pp.  875-78. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  also 
urges  that  his  amendment  is  germane 
since  it  simply  adds  another  proposition 
of  the  same  class  to  the  several  proposi- 
tions now  included  in  the  bill.  The  Chair 
feels  that  the  principle  of  the  germane- 
ness rule  upon  which  the  gentleman  re- 
lies is  not  applicable  here.  He  does  not 
feel  that  the  rcijulation  of  gun  traffic  in 
interstate  commerce  is  a  matter  of  the 
"same  class"  as  a  program  for  research 
grants  into  the  subject  and  control  of 
crime. 

The  Chair  concludes  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Bingham!  is  on  a  subject  not 
now  before  this  Committee  and  therefore 
sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 
I  think  it  is  a  good  bill.  I  think  President 
Johnson  should  be  commended  for 
bringing  it  to  the  Congress,  and  I  think 
the  committee  should  be  commended  for 
bringing  it  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

There  is  one  question  I  would  like  to 
clear  up  with  the  Chairman.  I  wonder 
if  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  Chair- 
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man  so  we  may   have  some   legislative 
history  on  the  floor. 

We  have  all  had  our  problems  with 
guidelines.  We  have  seen  what  t?ulde- 
ilnes  have  done  to  the  hiKth.vay  beau- 
tification  bill.  We  have  .seen  what  guide- 
lines have  done  to  the  poviTty  bill  We 
have  seen  what  ?uidt'li::es  have  done  to 
other  legislation,  and  the  growinK  tend- 
ency of  bureaucracy  to  wir.e  gulde- 
Imes  which  take  on  the  color  ot  law, 
as  witness  the  Filth  Circuit  Court  deci- 
sion which  recently  held  guidelines  have 
the  same  meaning  as  law  Wliat.  in  effect, 
happens  in  guidelines  i.s  bureaucracy  in 
effect  writing  law  in.stead  ot  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Government 

I  gather  from  reading  this  bill  that 
the  committee  has,  in  effect,  barred 
guidelines  and,  instead,  insists  that  the 
Attorney  General  must  publish  regula- 
tions Instead  of  guidelines. 

If  I  understand  the  provision  cor- 
rectly, I  would  like  to  commend  the 
Chairman  of  this  Committee  and  the 
Committee  for  putting  in  the  section  on 
page  30,  line  3.  That  language  reads: 

The  Attorney  General  shall  prescribe  reg- 
ulations under  this  section  In  accordajice 
with  the  requirements  for  n,'t;ce  and  hear- 
ing which  are  prescribed  ir.  subsections  (b> 
and  (c  of  section  553  of  title  5,  United 
States  Oode. 

If  I  understand  this  language  cor- 
rectly, it  means  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral cannot  issue  blanket  guidelines. 
What  he  has  to  do  is  follow  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedures  Act.  He  has  to  fol- 
low those  rules,  he  has  to  publish  the 
rules  and  regulations  that  he  intends  to 
implement  for  this  act  in  the  Federal 
Register.  The  30-day  notice  applies. 
There  is  provision  made  for  objections 
and  public  hearings  if  necessary. 

I  am  bothered  by  the  word  "section." 
I  wonder  If  the  gentleman  would  be  good 
enough  to  respond  whether  the  language 
on  page  30,  line  3,  where  it  says  "The 
Attorney  General  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions under  this  section,"  means  the  en- 
tire bill,  or  just  this  one  section  411?  I 
hope  it  means  the  entire  bill 

Perhaps  I  can  rephrase  my  question  to 
the  chairman.  Do  I  understand  that  the 
language  on  page  30.  line  3.  ending  on 
line  6,  means  that  the  Attorney  General 
shall  follow  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dures Act  and  publish  all  rules  and  regu- 
lations In  the  Register  and  follow  the 
other  safeguards  against  arbitrary  reg- 
ulations rather  than  ju.st  hand  down 
guidelines  which  nobody  has  seen? 

Mr.  CKI.I.KR.  Mr.  Chairman,  he  has  to 
follow  the  procedures  the  gentleman  out- 
lined a  moment  ago,  the  procedures  In 
the  Administrative  Pi-ocedures  Act 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  It  applies  to  all  the 
bill  before  us,  not  just  the  one  section? 
Mr.  CEIXER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  say  this:  If  the  answer  from  the 
Chairman  of  this  Committee  is  correct 
— and  I  believe  it  is — if  the  Administra- 
tive Procedures  .■^ct  appUes  to  all  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  this  bill,  then  I 
think  every  one  of  us  can  safely  vote 
for  this  bill.  I  know  some  of  us  have  some 
reservations  about  this  section  or  that 
section  of  the  bill  If  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral indeed  does  have  to  publish  his  in- 
tentions In  the  Federal  Register,  and  if 


we  have  30  days  in  which  t<3  tnakc  our 
objections,  and  if  public  hearmg^  can 
be  held,  I  think  whatever  resen  atioiis 
ue  have  can  be  corrected  through  the 
reg'.ilar  procedures 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Mr  Chair- 
man, what  the  gentleman  has  bald  is 
correct  as  to  the  rules  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral can  apply  Ttiat  is  as  tlic  gentleman 
outlined. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman, 
titles  I  and  II  have  been  rewritten  under 
the  Cahill  amendment,  and  mider  that 
Cahill  amendment  he  must  allocate  title 
I  money  accordim,-  to  title  I  as  .set  forth 
on  page  114,  and  he  mu.st  give  $100,000 
to  each  State. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  is  all  fine.  What 
I  want  to  know  is  thus;  I  know  we  have 
had  a  lot  of  problems  with  guidelines,  so 
I  want  to  kiiow  whether  any  rules  the 
Attorney  General  promulgates  for  the 
implementation  of  this  act  must  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  and  the 
rest  of  the  procedures  a,s  sfielled  out  in 
the  AJministrative  Procedures  Act,  or 
can  he  go  ahead  and  hand  down  arbi- 
trary' guidelines  as  we  have  seen  in  other 
legislation? 

The  Chairman  has  already  stated  his 
answer  is  "Yes." 
Mr.  CELLER.  Yes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  The  Attorney  General 
must  publish  these  regulations  in  the 
Federal  Register.  He  camiot  arbitrarily 
set  down  guidelines  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  act.  If  that  is  correct.  I  can 
support  this  legislation. 

Mr  HARPHA  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.scnt  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  CHAIRM.AN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio:' 

There  was  no  obiection. 
Mr.  HARSHA  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  enact  It.  One  of  the  most 
pressing  domestic  problems  facing  this 
Nation  today  is  the  problem  of  crime. 
The  existence  of  rampant  crime  on  our 
streets  has  had  an  eroding  effect  upon 
the  life  of  many  of  our  citizens.  The  tre- 
mendous increase  in  crime  over  the  last 
10  years  is  nothing  short  of  a  national 
disgrace.  This  Congress  must  put  forth 
every  last  effort  to  meet  its  responsibility 
to  help  combat  this  national  disgrace.  I 
had  fully  Intended  to  support  the  legis- 
lation as  it  came  from  the  committee 
because  the  crime  situation  was  so  criti- 
cal, although  I  felt  it  needed  amending 
In  several  instances.  Now  tho.se  amend- 
ments are  contained  in  the  measure,  and 
as  it  now  stands,  I  believe  it  is  a  mea.sure 
we  can  all  support  and  be  proud  of 

E.ssentially,  crime  and  law  enforcement 
is  a  local  problem  that  should  be  dealt 
with  at  the  local  level  by  State  and  local 
communities.  This  bill  does  not  change 
that  responsibility.  Rather,  it  encourages 
and  assists  the  States  and  local  commu- 
nities in  meeting  this  responsibility.  I 
firmly  believe  that  this  bill  will  go  a  long 
way  in  restoring  not  only  proper  and 
effective  law  enforcement,  but  It  will 
throw  the  weight  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment behind  the  principle  that  this  coun- 
try must  have  law  and  order  It  will  help 
restore  respect  for  law  and  order,  and 


prove  to  all  that  this  Nation  intends  to 
remain  a  govenmient  of  laws,  and  that 
those  laws  shall  be  maintained  and 
enforced. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
approve  this  bill  and  to  retain  the 
amendments  in  it. 

Mr.  HALT..  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  not  to  offer  any 
amendments  to  the  pending  lefrlslation  at 
this  late  hour,  for  this  is  a  field  in  which 
I  claim  little  expertise.  However,  I  do 
pose  several  queries  in  order  that  I  may 
fully  understand  this  legislation  and  in 
order  that  I  may  cast  a  more  intelligent 
and  informed  vote.  The  amendments  and 
the  colloquy  have  not  answered  these 
questions,  nor  has  the  general  debate 
answered  these  questions. 

First,  should  not  the  law  enforcement 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government 
remain  in  the  areas  of  national  security, 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and 
other  purely  Federal  investigative  mat- 
ters? 

Second,  will  this  legislation  pervert 
oui-  traditional  concept  of  State  and  local 
police  power  through  the  "handsouts- 
manship  '  of  the  Attorney  General? 

Third,  would  not  the  Nation  benefit 
more  by  the  use  of  Federal  resources  In 
the  combating  of  organized  crime,  which 
is  a  threat  to  national  security? 

Fourth,  is  any  power  reserved  for  the 
State  and  local  government  in  the  imple- 
mentatioir  of  this  act?  Would  It  have 
been  so,  as  presented  by  the  executive 
branch  and  before  the  Calrill  amendment 
was  adopted? 

Fifth,  does  the  legislation  vest  exces- 
sive power  and  discretion  In  the  Attorney 
General.  siJice  he  controls  the  purse 
strings? 

Sixth,  is  this  legislation  an  expansion 
and  change  in  nomenclature  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act  of  1965,  as 
Included  In  title  III  of  the  bill? 

Seventh,  is  a  law  enforcement,  research, 
and  training  institute  not  a  salve  in  lieu 
of  a  cure,  since  as  in  the  case  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  and  others, 
the  need  Is  for  a  brcakthroufih  In  tech- 
niques, as  here  we  need  one  in  judicial 
support,  and  not  just  more  directed 
moneys  and  personnel? 

Eighth,  Is  there  a  need  to  establish 
more  advisory  committees,  since  we  have 
already  had  so  many  committees  and 
commissions  study  this  problem? 

Ninth,  since  the  Federal  level  law  en- 
forcement Is  a  function  of  the  executive 
branch,  why  does  it  persist  in  not  prose- 
cuting to  the  letter  of  the  law,  alleged  of- 
fenders? 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  why  does  the 
executive  branch  continue  to  appoint 
men  to  all  levels  of  the  Federal  Judiciary 
who  are  soft  on  law  enforcement  and 
soft  on  law  and  order,  all  rationalized 
on  the  basis  of  their  perverted  Interpre- 
tation of  the  Constitution  and  Its  Bill  of 
Rights? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  5037.  As  a  representa- 
tive of  one  of  the  most  highly  urbanized 
areas  in  the  United  States.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  rapid  increase  in  crime. 
This  increase  Is  not  a  local  phenomenon; 
it  is  as  much  a  part  of  life  in  one  section 
of  the  United  States  as  It  Is  in  another. 
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Mr  Chairman,  while  the  14th  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  Jersey  has 
been  spared  the  awful  riots  which  took 
place  in  our  neighboring  city  of  Newark, 
we  have  had  sporadic  violence  in  my 
native  Jersey  City.  The  credit  for  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  repetition  of  the  Jersey 
City  riots  of  1964  must  go  to  the  splendid 
efforts  of  the  Jersey  City  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

These  dedicated  police  oflBcers  have 
shown  that  they  possess  those  qualities 
which  will  enable  them  to  enforce  the 
law  inipartially  and  effectively  if,  and 
this  is  so  vital,  they  are  given  the  tools 
which  which  to  work.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  fully  support  this  bill  which  will 
assist  our  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies in  combating  crime  without  in  any 
way  establishing  a  national  police  force 
which  none  of  us  wants. 

H.R.  5037  provides  for  Federal  grants 
to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  the  Administration  of  Justice. 

Under  title  I  of  this  measure,  grants 
are  made  available  for  the  development 
of  law  enforcement  plans.  Planning 
grants  under  title  I  shall  not  exceed  90 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  preparation, 
development,  or  revision  of  a  plan. 

Under  title  11  of  the  bill,  $9  million  is 
earmarked  for  grants  to  develop  new 
techniques  and  to  Improve  the  training 
of  personnel.  Funds  are  also  available 
under  this  title  for  the  construction  of 
new  buildings  and  physical  facilities. 

Under  title  III,  $13.5  million  is  avail- 
able for  research  development  and  train- 
ing which  would  include  national  and 
regional  institutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  take  the 
valuable  time  of  this  House  to  support 
•he  specific  provisions  of  this  bill  which 
have  been  outlined  so  well  by  the  very 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York, 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  [Mr.  Celler]  and  the  other 
able  members  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. And  I  think  all  Members  of  the 
House  will  heed  the  impressive  state- 
ments made  yesterday  by  the  dean  of  the 
New  Jersey  delegation  [Mr.  Rodino]  and 
the  very  able  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Minish]  who  argued  In  sup- 
port of  this  measure.  These  two  distin- 
guished Representatives  from  the  riot- 
tora  city  of  Newark  speak  with  firsthand 
biowledge  of  the  problems  faced  by  law 
enforcement  ofQclals  throughout  this 
Nation  and  their  words  ought  to  be 
heeded  by  all  of  those  who  have  the  best 
Interests  of  this  Nation  at  heart. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  I  might 
point  out  that  what  is  most  needed  is  a 
respect  for  law  and  order,  and  respect 
for  those  who  are  sworn  to  uphold  law 
and  order.  It  is  time  that  every  citizen 
dedicated  himself  to  assist  in  the  Na- 
tion's war  on  crime.  If  we  are  to  make 
our  streets  safe,  it  is  up  to  every  Amer- 
ican to  do  his  part.  Law  enforcement  is 
not  just  a  job  for  the  police.  Mr.  Chalr- 
inan,  I  might  add  that  as  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  judiciary.  I  feel  that  it  is  time 
that  the  courts  gave  some  consideration 
to  the  law-abiding  citizen  and  a  little 
less  to  the  lawbreakers. 

It  is  time  that  all  Americans  harken 
to  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln  who 
said: 


Let  reverence  for  the  law  become  the 
political  religion  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I 
am  about  to  say  today  is  pertinent  not 
just  to  the  consideration  of  this  bill,  but 
to  the  current  deep-felt  concern  on  the 
part  of  all  responsible  Americans  for  the 
lamentable  decline  in  our  society  of  the 
most  basic  attitudes  of  citizenship  and 
adherence  to  the  law.  I  say  "lamenta- 
ble," because  crime  rates  have  risen  so 
far  out  of  hand,  and  civic  unrest  has 
been  so  widespread,  as  to  have  ap- 
proached the  point  of  a  general  break- 
down of  the  rules  and  order  of  civilized 
living.  It  is  a  disgrace  that  we  can  no 
longer  say  that  we  are  "shocked,"  but  it 
is  a  sad  fact  of  recent  years  that  the 
increases  in  crime  and  a  blatant  disre- 
gard for  the  law  have  become  common- 
place. 

The  administration's  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice  Assistance 
Act  of  1967  is  designed  to  help  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  help 
themselves.  It  will  help  sharpen  the  tools 
of  justice.  Surely,  it  would  seem  that 
such  a  measure  would  be  beyond  re- 
proach, that  the  underlying  principle  of 
Federal  assistance  to  our  law  enforce- 
ment bodies  would  be  well  enough 
founded  to  assure  safe  passage  of  the 
bill. 

There  are  a  few  people,  however,  who 
decry  the  measure  as  "Federal  interfer- 
ence" into  the  affairs  of  State  and  local 
government  while  they  simultaneously 
wring  their  hands  in  dismay  at  the  seem- 
ing inability  of  our  police  and  other  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  keeping  the  peace.  Frankly,  these 
agencies  are  in  dire  need  of  help  and  if 
the  aid  is  not  forthcoming,  this  year's 
crime  statistics  and  civil  disorders  will 
pale  by  comparison  to  the  chaos  which 
seems  sure  to  follow. 

Crime  has,  of  course,  been  a  matter  of 
grave  concern  to  the  people  of  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  area.  Both  within  the  Dis- 
trict limits  and  In  the  metropolitan  area, 
we  find  a  disconcerting  rise  in  different 
categories  of  crime.  As  the  Representa- 
tive of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Wash- 
ington-area residents,  I  cannot,  in  good 
conscience,  hesitate  In  speaking  out  and 
lending  my  strongest  support  to  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

I  might  add  that  this  legislation  was 
not  hastily  drawn,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  has  carefully  considered  and 
amended  it  and  has  seen  fit  to  favorably 
report  it. 

The  programs  proposed  In  HJl.  5037 
carefully  limit  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  providing  the  tools  with 
which  the  States  and  the  vuiits  of  local 
government  can  xmdertake  remediation 
of  the  problem.  Both  the  planning  grants 
and  the  action  program  grants  encourage 
State  and  local  initiative,  and  only  the 
minimum  involvement  necessary  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Certainly,  we  all  understand  that  crime 
and  its  causes  know  no  geographic  or 
political  boundaries,  and  very  wisely,  this 
measure  directs  attention  to  entire  met- 
ropolitan areas  rather  than  restricting 
it  to  places  within  the  cities'  limits,  in 
the  counties,  or  inside  any  other  partic- 
ular geopolitical  unit.  Similarly,  the  bill 


recognizes  the  need  to  consider  all  phases 
of  law  enforcement  £ind  criminal  justice 
at  all  levels. 

Worthy  attention  is  given  to  first-rate 
academic  study  of  the  long-range  needs 
of  this  subject  as  well  as  to  the  phases  of 
it  that  require  Immediate  alleviation. 
Hopefully,  the  use  of  research,  demon- 
stration, and  special  project  grants  will 
lead  to  elimination  of  emergency  tactics. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  this 
legislation  will  set  up  an  administrative 
structure  to  eliminate  the  conflicting  dif- 
fusion of  law  enforcement  agencies  which 
now  inhibits  swift  solution  of  the  crime 
problem.  The  appointment  of  a  Director 
of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Assistance  within  the  Department  of 
Justice,  as  well  as  other  such  technical 
or  advisory  committees  as  the  Attorney 
General  deems  necessary  will  provide  a 
system  to  coordinate  all  efforts  toward 
improved  law  enforcement. 

Of  interest  to  all  of  us  is  the  applica- 
tion of  the  bill  to  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area.  Crime  and  law  enforcement 
is  not  a  problem  confined  to  the  city 
limits  of  Washington  and  this  legisla- 
tion vrtll  provide  invaluable  help  to  the 
law  enforcement  agencies  of  the  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  suburbs  as  well. 

As  the  Metropolitan  Council  of  Gov- 
ernments has  taken  substantial  steps  to- 
ward the  integration  of  necessary  gov- 
ernmental and  police  functions  In  the 
area,  this  bill  will  provide  aid  on  a  basis 
consistent  with  their  policy  and  goals. 
It  suitably  provides  a  next  step  in  the 
coordination  of  metropolitan  activities. 

In  the  interest  of  the  people  of  my  par- 
ticular community,  the  people  of  my 
congressional  district,  and  all  of  us 
here,  I  urge  passage  of  this  bill.  We  must 
consider  very  carefully  that  crime  will 
not  go  away  merely  because  we  "tell  It 
to."  Law  enforcement  needs  a  deter- 
mined effort  on  our  part  and  the  proper 
tools  for  implementation.  The  approach 
of  H.R.  5037  is  the  only  means  for  the 
State  and  local  governments  to  coordi- 
nate and  administer  their  programs. 

It  offers  hope  to  the  beleaguered  peo- 
ple of  the  cities  and  suburbs,  and  pro- 
vides a  rational  step  towards  the  olive 
branch  of  civic  peace.  Who  among  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  this  House 
who  supported  the  antirlot  bill  can  now 
deny  the  law  enforcement  agencies  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  the  tools 
to  do  the  job?  Who  among  the  dissenters 
on  that  bill  can  deny  that  this  is  a  sound 
approach,  and  not  a  mere  decree  for 
crime  to  go  away?  I  will  cast  my  vote  in 
solid  support  of  this  measure.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  all  of  you  will  too. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  may 
be  something  to  be  said  for  the  theory 
that  overly  sensational  or  exaggerated 
coverage  of  crime  or  riots  has  an  un- 
wanted inflammatory  effect.  But  we 
would  do  well  to  remember  certain  in- 
stances in  the  past  where  more  extensive 
coverage  of  what  would-be  revolution- 
aries were  doing  and  saying  might  have 
changed  the  course  of  world  history. 

A  strutting,  swaggering  Italian  Social- 
ist, at  one  time  a  leader  of  the  pacifist 
movement  within  the  party,  found  him- 
self expelled  from  his  own  party  organi- 
zation and  cut  off  from  all  support.  He 
accepted  foreign  money,  established  his 
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own  newspaper,  aiid  embarked  on  an  un- 
principled career  that  received  relatively 
little  attention.  Little  attention,  that  is. 
until  Benito  Mussoiino  led  his  Black 
Shirts  into  Rome. 

An  obscure  Austrian,  whose  first  25 
years  of  life  were  made  up  of  one  failure 
after  another,  and  had  sunk  to  the  levels 
of  social  derelict,  was  nothing  more  in 
1920  but  a  rabid  anti-Semite,  leader  of  a 
minority  political  party  By  1930  his 
party  still  had  no  real  frrowth.  and  no 
support  except  from  a  lunatic  fringe.  No 
one  paid  any  real  attention  until  he  be- 
came Chsmcellor  and.  by  August  1934. 
Adolf  Hitlers  Nazi  Party  had  reached  it.s 
goal  of  totalitarian  rule  in  Germany 

In  1914,  Vladimir  Ilich  Ulyanov  was 
only  a  leader  of  a  radical  group  of  vio- 
lent dissident  Russian  Socialists  He  fre- 
quently and  loudly  expressed  his  view'^ 
during  World  War  I,  but  his  support  wa^-. 
microscopic  and  the  attention  given  hini 
was  nU.  The  world  knew  little  about  the 
embittered  revolutionary,  living  in  exile 
in  Switzerland,  until  the  German  High 
Command  sent  him  back  to  Russia  on  a 
sealed  train.  In  April  1917  he  .irnved  at 
the  Finland  SUtion.  in  St  Petersburg, 
the  city  today  bears  his  name  In  No- 
vember 1917.  Vladimir  Ilich  Ulyanov. 
now  known  as  Nikolai  Lenin,  came  to 
power  as  leader  of  the  Russian  Commu- 
nist regime. 

I  do  not  believe  the  hate-fllled  state- 
ments of  a  Rap  Brown  or  Stokely  Car- 
michael  will  mobilize  an  entire  nation. 
Yet.  those  who  seek  any  means  at  hand 
to  turn  discontent  and  social  unrest  into 
revolutionary  violence  cannot  be  under- 
estimated. "Tolerance."  said  Catullus,  'is 
the  weakness  of  the  strong."  and  it  can 
be  a  potentially  fatal  weakness  if  in- 
dulged in  to  the  point  of  ignoring  latent 
treason,  sedition,  or  subversion. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  I 
rise  in  support  of  H  R.  5037.  as  amended 
This  bill,  if  enacted,  will  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  reducing  the  inci- 
dence of  crime,  and  will  .seek  to  Increase 
the  effectiveness,  fairness,  and  coordina- 
tion of  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
jtistlce  systems  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. This  bill,  which  is  cited  as  the 
"Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice 
Assistance  Act  of  1967,"  was  formerly 
known  aa  the  "Safe  Streets  and  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1967."  and  is  the  heart 
of  President  Johnson's  national  cam- 
paign against  crime 

Statistics  have  shown  an  alarming  in- 
crease In  the  commission  of  crimes  in 
the  United  States,  and  my  State  of  New- 
York  Is  no  exception.  In  the  year  1966 
the  rate  of  crime  increa.sed  nationwide 
by  11  percent. 

In  July  1965  President  Johnson,  view- 
ing crime  as  a  "major  social  problem 
that  directly  or  indirectly  affects  every 
American  life."  appointed  a  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration 
of  Justice,  to  make  the  most  compre- 
hensive study  of  crime  In  the  hlstorv-  of 
our  country.  This  they  did  and  their 
reports  and  recommendations  are  con- 
tained In  the  Commission's  report  en- 
titled "The  Challenge  of  Crime  In  a  Free 
Society." 

Crime  Is  essentially  a  local  problem 
that  must  be  dealt  with  by  State  and 


local  governments  Lawlessness,  however, 
has  been  shown  by  the  Presidents  Com- 
mission to  be  a  national  phenomenon 
that  reaches  into  every  section  of  the 
country. 

Therefore,  national  assistance  is  need- 
ed to  support  and  encourage  greater  ef- 
fort by  State  and  local  governments  to 
find  new  answers  to  Llie  tlireat.s  pre- 
sented. 

On  March  15,  1967.  I  introduced  H.R. 
7214,  a  safe  streets  and  crime  control 
bill  and  at  tliat  time  I  pointed  out  that: 

U  is  necessary  to  belter  equip  our  police 
In  their  right  against  crime  They  must  be 
furnished  with  e. ery  modern  means  avail- 
able They  must  have  better  training,  better 
equipment  and  better  communications  be- 
tween police  departments. 

The  tragic  riots  of  the  past  month  have 
made  It  even  more  ob\  iou.s  that  we  must 
And  better  methods  to  deal  witli  the  im- 
mediate problem  of  not  control  and  the 
long-range  approach  to  better  law  en- 
forcement 

Present  events  have  demonstrated  that 
the  police  do  not  have  the  type  of  equip- 
ment they  need  to  control  riots.  The 
many  unnecessary  deaths  and  injuries 
of  police  and  innocent  persons  caused  by 
the  not.s  clearly  points  to  the  necessity  of 
developing  more  effective  and  humane 
riot  control  equipment.  It  is  most  un- 
fortunate that  law-enforcement  person- 
nel and  innocent  people  risked  and  lost 
their  lives  because  the  proper  weapons 
were  tuiavailable.  We  need  nonlethal 
weapons  which  will  stun  a  lawbreaker 
but  not  kill  him.  Research  in  the  devel- 
opment of  such  weapons  has  started  and 
must  be  stepped  up  to  meet  the  urgent 
needs  of  law-enforcement  agencies 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Subsequently  on  March  22.  1967.  I 
testilUd  before  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  in  .-support  of  my  bi'.l. 

In  my  statement  before  the  committee 
in  .support  of  the  need  for  this  legislation. 
I  called  It  a  "sad  day  because  with  the 
many  advances  in  our  way  of  life,  we  at 
the  same  time  have  fovind  an  ever-in- 
creasing rate  ui  crime  "  Therefore.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  would  seem  that  we  have 
lost  something  along  the  road  to  progress. 

While  the  bill  before  us  today.  H.R. 
5037,  is  the  committee  bill,  it  contains 
the  principal  objectives,  functions,  and 
structure  of  my  bill.  I.  therefore,  add  my 
support  to  the  "Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  J'ostice  Assistance  Act  of  1967  ' 
which  provides  Federal  support  to  sup- 
plement the  expenditures  of  States  and 
units  of  general  local  eovernment  in 
their  efforts  to  cope  with  lawlessness  by 
improvement  of  law  enforcement  and  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice.  The 
bill  provides  a  program  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  of  Federal  grant  assist- 
ance, first,  to  encourage  States  and  local 
governments  to  prepare  and  adopt  com- 
prehensive law  enforcement  plans;  sec- 
ond, to  stimulate  allocation  of  new  re- 
sources and  the  development  of  techno- 
logical Innovations,  improved  training. 
and  significant  new  facilities  for  crime 
prevention  and  control .  and  third,  to  en- 
coura'ie  research,  development,  and 
training  to  improve  law  enforcement  and 
to  increase  respect  for  law  and  order. 
By  passing  H  R.  5037  today,  the  House 


will  be  taking  an  important  step  toward 
correcting  and  curtailing  the  rapidly 
rising  crime  rate  by  implementing  some 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  President 
and  the  National  Crime  Commission. 

Crime  in  the  United  States  will  not  be 
stopped  by  this  bill  alone.  It  does  not  pre- 
tend to  make  inroads  on  poverty,  slums, 
unemployment,  and  the  breakdown  Ir. 
family  life  which  In  the  la.-t  analysis  are 
the  greatest  causes  of  crime  These  prob- 
lems must  be  attacked  by  the  Congress 
through  legislation  dealing  with  housing 
poverty,  civil  rights  and  al!  of  the  areas 
which  will  guarantee  equal  opportunity. 
in  fact,  to  every  American. 

Mrs  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr,  Chalrmar, 
today,  we  continue  our  deliberations  cI 
the  Law  Entorcement  and  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Assistance  Act  of  1967  which  calls 
for  plaimlng  grants — grants  tor  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  pur- 
poses— and  research,  demonstration,  and 
special  project  grants.  The  purported 
purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  In  reducing  the  Inci- 
dence of  crime  and  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness, fairness,  ard  coordination  cl 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
systems  at  all  levels  of  government.  Cer- 
tainly, there  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
but  that  immediate  action  is  desperately 
needed  to  restore  law  and  order  and  to 
help  local  law  enforcement  officials  i-. 
their  efforts  to  curb  criminal  activity  sc 
that  once  more  law-abiding  citizens  can. 
indeed,  feel  safe  and  .secure  m  their  o«t. 
homes  and  on  the  streets.  Now — in  many 
cities — this  task  of  our  local  law  enforce- 
ment officials  is  made  even  more  difBcult 
because  of  lawless  rioting,  burning,  and 
looting. 

As  I  have  said  many  times,  however 
It  will  take  more  than  money  to  restore 
law  and  order  in  our  land.  It  will  require 
the  strict  enforcement  of  all  law.s — Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local.  I  have  today  wru- 
ten  the  following  letter  to  the  Attorne.v 
General  of  the  United  States  urging  tha: 
he  use  his  full  authority  to  enforce  Fed- 
eral laws: 

Congress  op  the  L'nited  St.\tes. 
HofSE  OF  Representatives. 
WashtngtoTi.  D  C  .  August  8, 1967. 
H  ,"    RAMSEY  Cl.*bk. 
The  Attorney  Gcne'al, 
\Va'!'iington.  D  C 

Dear  Sir:  I^ast  Thur.<5day  I  presented  a 
statement  to  my  collcaiTue?  In  the  Congxesf 
culling  for  all  loyal  American  citizens  to  join 
together  to  bring  an  end  to  the  dlvislveness 
lawlessness,  and  subver.slveness  and  statin? 
that  "we  must  take  a  strong  stand  agalnr. 
criminal  activities  of  all  types  so  that  tie 
responsible  citizens  of  all  races — who  are  tt* 
overwhelming  majority — can  continue  . 
free  from  fear  "  I  called  upon  those  In  public 
life  at  all  levels  to  set  an  example  for  all  w 
follow  "to  bring  a  rebirth  of  morality  a-ii 
respect  for  law  and  order." 

I  hope  that  you,  as  Attorney  General  of  tie 
United  States.  wUl  exercise  your  lui:  authonn 
to  enforce  all  Federal  laws  to  the  fullest  on 
an  equal  basis  without  regard  to  the  tzct 
color,  creed,  or  position  of  anyone  who  do« 
not  abide  by  the  law.  I  believe  In  equal  rights 
under  the  law — but  I  do  not  believe  in  pre!- 
erentlal  rights  under  the  law. 

The  news  media  reports  that  StokelT 
Carmlchael — whUe  attending  a  ConununUt- 
sponsored  Latin  American  Solidarity  Cob- 
ference  in  Cuba — has  called  for  guerrilla  wif 
In  the  cities  of  our  Nation,  hand  to  hao^ 
combat,  the  destruction  of  our  regime  ana 
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our  system,  and  has  threatened  the  very 
lives  of  our  President  and  Members  of  the 
Cabinet.  These  reports  are  shocking  and 
frightening,  but  I  am  equally  disturbed  by 
other  news  reports  which  Indicate  your  De- 
partment has  no  definite  plans  to  take  strong 
action  other  than  to  seize  Stokely  Car- 
michael's  passport  and  that  "because  of  Mr. 
Carmlchael's  status  among  some  Negroes  and 
the  sensitive  situation  in  many  U.S.  cities 
today,  an  order  for  his  arrest  almost  cer- 
tainly would  have  to  be  cleared  by  the  White 
House." 

I  would  express  my  strong  hope  that  If,  as 
appears  evident  on  the  basis  of  available  In- 
formation, Stokely  Carmlchael  has  violated 
the  Smith  Act  or  any  other  Federal  law,  he 
should  be  Unedlately  taken  Into  custody  and 
prosecuted  If  and  when  he  returns  to  the 
United  States.  At  the  same  time.  I  would  urge 
that  all  others  who  may  be  violating  Federal 
law  through  Inciting  rebellion  or  insurrec- 
tion be  brought  to  Justice. 

Prompt  and  firm  action  on  your  part  in 
enforcing  the  Federal  laws  will,  I  know,  be 
applauded  by  law-abiding  and  loyal  citizens 
of  all  races  and  will  offer  desperately  needed 
help  to  our  local  law  enforcement  ofBclals 
who  are  working  so  hard  to  bring  order  out 
of  chaos  m  city  after  city.  We  need  such 
Arm  action  If  we  are  t3  assure  the  continu- 
ance of  a  government  of  laws  rather  than  of 
men. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charlotte  T.  Reid, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  MHjLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  must  stem  the  burgeoning  crime  prob- 
lem this  Nation  faces.  We  must  be  ready 
with  whatever  assistance  necessary  when 
State  and  local  agencies  have  reached 
their  limits.  The  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  Assistance  Act  of  1967 
(H.R.  5037),  with  amendments  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

One  thing  that  plagues  most  Federal 
assistance  programs  is  the  heavy  control 
that  the  Federal  Government  retains  on 
the  operation  of  the  program.  All  too 
often  it  leads  a  workable  program  down 
a  thorny  path  that  rips  it  to  pieces  before 
it  has  a  chance  to  be  effective. 

We,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
must,  as  the  bill  states,  be  ready  to  as- 
sist and  encourage  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  prepare  and  adopt  com- 
prehensive law-enforcement  plans — to 
stimulate  allocation  of  new  resources  and 
the  development  of  technological  innova- 
tions, improved  training  and  significant 
new  facilities  for  crime  prevention  and 
control — and  to  encourage  research  de- 
velopment, and  training  to  improve  law 
enforcement  and  to  increase  respect  for 
law  and  order. 

I  concur  with  the  minority  views  con- 
cerning H.R.  5037,  and  have  gone  on  rec- 
ord supporting  the  amendments  which 
would  eliminate  the  deficiencies  in  the 
committee-approved  bill.  We  must  clearly 
define  the  Federal  Government's  role  in 
the  tight  against  crime  through  decen- 
tralized research,  education,  and  instruc- 
tion. We  must  not  allow  the  United  States 
to  be  led  down  the  road  to  a  federally 
controlled  police  system. 

Title  n  fixes  no  priorities,  contains  no 
formula  to  guarantee  equitable  alloca- 
tion and  vests  absolute  discretionarj-  au- 
thority In  the  Justice  Department.  These 
deficiencies  must  be  changed.  The  Justice 
Department,  in  all  Its  wisdom,  cannot 
hope  to  be  chief  to  every  police  depart- 
ment In  the  Nation.  And,  there  must  also 


be  a  guarantee  of  equitable  allocation  of 
ftmds  to  every  community  that  needs 
help. 

No  one  is  naive  enough  to  believe  that 
H.R.  5037  will  solve  the  crime  problem 
In  the  United  States.  But  It  can  be  molded 
into  an  extremely  effective  tool  to  stem 
the  increasing  crime  problem.  Let  us 
unite  into  one  solid  front  to  defeat  this 
cancerous  growth  on  our  society. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
debate  on  H.R.  5037  has  thus  far  been 
another  chapter  in  the  undistinguished 
history  of  the  90th  Congress.  Once  again, 
we  have  spent  several  days  trying,  not 
to  develop  a  workable  solution  to  a  prob- 
lem, but  seeking  instead  to  find  out  how 
we  can  enact  the  most  resounding  and 
least  expensive  slogans  against  whatever 
it  is  we  happen  to  be  against  at  the 
moment. 

H.R.  5037  is,  basically,  a  pretty  good 
bill.  It  seeks  to  make  Federal  assistance 
available  to  help  meet  the  crime  prob- 
lem. There  is,  let  there  be  no  doubt,  a 
crime  problem.  Lawlessness  of  all  kinds 
is,  and  continues  to  be,  a  serious  matter 
for  this  Nation  to  face  up  to. 

But  I  certainly  cannot  agree  with  some 
of  my  colleagues  as  to  its  nature  or  its 
root  causes.  We  have  been  told,  for  ex- 
ample, that  "the  Supreme  Court  is  re- 
sponsible for  crime"  because  it  has  in- 
sisted upon  adherence  to  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  land,  even  on  the  part 
of  local  officials.  I  suggest  to  those  who 
make  such  accusations  that  the  most 
shocking  lawlessness  in  this  country  in 
my  lifetime  has  been,  not  the  lawless- 
ness of  ordinary  criminals,  but  the  law- 
lessness of  public  officials  who  have  be- 
lieved and  acted  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  do 
not  apply  with  equal  vigor  to  the  poor, 
to  the  Negro,  to  the  labor  union  orga- 
nizer and  to  the  well  to  do,  the  "solid 
citizen"  or  the  employer. 

For  years,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  statutes  relating  to  Negro 
suffrage  were  treated  as  a  bad  joke  by 
State  and  local  officials,  and  the  most 
transparent  devices  were  utilized  to  ren- 
der these  constitutional  and  legal  pro- 
visions powerless.  It  is  still  happening 
in  some  places  today.  For  many  years, 
the  constitutional  rights  of  persons  ac- 
cused of  crime — especially  the  poor  or 
those  without  influence — were  ignored 
by  "law  enforcement"  agencies.  This, 
too,  still  hapfwns  In  some  places  today. 
For  many  years,  In  spite  of  legislation 
clearly  recognizing  the  right  of  labor  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively,  the 
full  force  of  State  and  local  government 
was  used,  and  In  some  particularly 
shocking  cases,  simply  loaned  to  private 
Industry,  to  harass  and  intimidate  Amer- 
icans seeking  to  exercise  that  right.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  immediate  personal 
knowledge  of  that  happening  many  years 
ago  in  my  own  community.  And  that, 
too,  still  goes  on  in  many  places  today. 
For  a  long  time,  the  influential,  the 
well  to  do,  the  powerful  have  thought, 
quite  sincerely,  that  the  whole  panoply 
of  individual  rights  that  has  been  built 
up  by  suffering  and  struggle  and  blood 
over  nearly  a  thousand  years  of  the  his- 
tory of  our  legal  system,  applied  to  them, 
but  were  not  seriously  meant  to  apply  to 


the  "lower  levels  of  society."  I  do  not  ac- 
cuse these  carefree  beneficiaries  of  the 
double  standard  of  hypocrisy.  They 
really  were  confident  that  they  were  en- 
titled to  special  privilege,  that  it  was  part 
of  the  order  of  nature,  and  that  nothing 
could  upset  it. 

But  in  recent  years,  our  courts  and  our 
legislative  chambers  have  been  put  to 
work  to  carry  out  the  idea  that  equality 
before  the  law  does  not  carry  with  it  the 
implication  that  "some  are  more  equal 
than  others."  In  recent  years,  the  words 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  have 
been  given  their  full  attention,  and  we 
are  discovering  that  rights  which  some 
of  us  have  taken  for  granted  all  our  lives 
were  really  meant,  not  just  for  "good 
people"  but  for  all  of  us. 

This  explains,  at  least  to  my  satisfac- 
tion, why  so  many  of  those  who  have 
been  most  strident  in  their  demands  for 
"action  against  crime"  are  also  among 
those  who  have  been  the  noisiest  in 
trying  to  discredit  the  law  enforcement 
agencies.  Including  the  courts  and  the 
Attorney  General.  Some  people  want 
crime  pimished,  all  right,  but  what  they 
want  most  is  more  punishment  for  crimes 
by  Negroes,  by  the  poor,  and  considerably 
less  attention  to  the  crimes  against 
Negroes  or  against  the  poor.  And  what 
is  amazing,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  these 
people  want  this  without  any  conscious 
malice  on  their  part.  They  really  think 
there  is  something  more  reprehensible 
about  crime  committed  by  the  "great 
im washed,"  by  those  who  should  "know 
their  place"  than  by  the  respected  and 
the  influential. 

I  intend  to  support  this  bill,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  certainly  intend  to  support  it 
against  amendments  which  would  de- 
prive the  Attorney  General  of  the  right 
to  set  some  decent  standards  as  to  who 
shall  receive  these  grants.  I  would  hate 
to  see,  for  example,  grants  going  to 
private  police  forces  which  some  right- 
wing  Governor  might  set  up  to  capture 
headlines  or  suppress  legitimate  civil 
rights  workers  in  the  name  of  "fighting 
crime."  I  would  hate  to  see  money  going 
to  someone  like  "Bull"  Connor  to  buy 
bigger  and  more  powerful  cattle  prods 
with  which  to  intimidate  those  who  pro- 
test against  lawlessness  cloaked  as  law. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  share  the 
predominant  view  of  the  House  that 
crime  is  a  bad  thing,  and  that  Federal 
assistance  is  needed  to  help  our  law  en- 
forcement agencies  combat  it.  My  sup- 
port is  based  on  the  assumption,  however, 
that  this  assistance  will  go  to  even- 
handed  law  enforcement,  to  further  the 
universal  applicability  of  the  concept  of 
"equal  justice  under  the  law." 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri,  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  expect  to  vote  against  this  bill, 
for  two  principal  reasons:  First,  I  do  not 
see  how  any  Member  who  believes  in 
States  rights  can  vote  to  give  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  the 
authority  that  he  has  under  this  bill 
to  assist  in  local  law  enforcement.  Sec- 
ond, I  cannot  see  how  any  person  who 
believes  in  economy  in  government,  or 
who  says  he  is  opposed  to  an  increase  in 
Federal  taxes,  can  support  a  program 
which  promises  to  add  a  billion  dollars 
a  year  to  the  Federal  budget.  Further- 
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more,  there  Is  no  program  which  can  be 
operated  at  the  direction  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  the  .-ame  efficiency  and 
economy  that  Is  possible  through  local 
supervision.  During  the  years  I  have 
served  in  this  Congress  I  have  witnessed 
the  deterioration  of  law  enforcement  in 
the  District  of  Columbia ;  have  witnessed 
the  Federal  courts  upholding  the  actions 
of  and  protecting  the  crtmmal  while  for- 
saking the  rights  of  the  innocent,  and  I 
want  no  part  of  any  legislation  which 
gives  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  whomever  he  might  be,  any  more 
influence  in  the  destruction  of  justice  in 
the  courts  of  my  State 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  express  my  continued 
support  for  H.R.  5037.  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice  Assistance 
Act  of  1967,  despite  amendments  from 
the  floor  which  I  fetl  have  it-ssened  the 
efficacy  of  this  bill.  We  must  take  action 
against  the  serious  problem  of  crime  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Presidents  Crime  Commission 
found  that  43  percent  of  a  sampling  of 
urban  residents  say  they  stay  off  the 
streets  at  night  because  of  their  fear 
of  Clime  Thirty-five  percent  say  they 
do  not  speak  to  strangers  any  more  be- 
cause of  their  fear  of  crime  Twenty- 
one  percent  say  they  use  cabs  and  cars 
at  night  because  of  their  fear  of  crime 
Twenty  percent  say  they  would  like  to 
move  to  another  neighborhood  because 
of  their  fear  of  crime. 

Between  1960  and  1965.  population  in- 
creased by  8  percent  in  this  country-, 
yet,  according  to  the  FBI,  crime  went  up 
46  percent.  Last  year  the  net  national 
loss  due  to  property  crimes  alone  was 
over  a  billion  dollars,  and  only  a  quar- 
ter of  the  crimes  reported  were  solved. 
Justice  is  not  prevailing  when  crime  Is 
this  profitable  for  criminals. 

Of  course,  no  amount  of  anticrime 
legislation  is  going  to  eliminate  crime 
without  a  change  in  the  attitudes  which 
cause  people  to  violate  the  law.  If  the 
inability  to  find  jobs  leads  people  to 
crime  for  a  living,  we  must  help  them 
And  jobs.  If  the  few  corrupt  policemen 
serve  to  counteract  the  efforts  of  many 
times  their  number  of  honest  officers, 
we  must  take  more  care  m  hiring.  If  too 
much  idle  time  encourages  crime,  we 
must  provide  more  recreational  pro- 
grams. If  rat-infested  tenements  are  ac- 
cepted by  Congress,  and  if  anger  at  this 
acceptance  engenders  crime,  we  must  try 
to  eliminate  the  rats.  Improve  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  will  help 
to  suppress  crime,  but  we  must  cure  the 
grave  social  ills  of  our  society  before  we 
can  except  complete  success. 

Despite  Its  limiUtions,  H.R.  5037  is  a 
realistic  attempt  to  improve  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice.  It  is  not  a 
symbolic,  emotional  measure  which 
duplicates  existing  legislation  and  ac- 
complishes nothing  new.  This  bill  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  $75  million 
to  be  spent  before  June  30.  1968.  The 
appropriations  are  divided  under  three 
titles. 

Title  I  of  this  bill  wUl  allow  the  At- 
torney General  to  award  grants  to  States 
upon  hla  approval  of  comprehensive 
plans  for  the  coordination  and  Integra- 
tion of  existing  programs  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice 


Title  II  will  authorize  grants  to  States 
for  innovations  m  tlie  following  areas: 

First.  Public  protection,  including  the 
development,  demonstration,  and  evalua- 
tion of  methods,  devices,  equipment,  and 
designs  to  increaise  safety  from  crime  in 
streets,  homes,  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate places. 

Second.  Equipment,  Including  the  de- 
velopment and  acquisition  of  equipment 
designed  to  increase  the  effectiveness  and 
Improve  the  deployment  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  personnel: 

Third.  The  recruitment,  education,  and 
trainin?  of  all  types  of  law  enforcement 
and  crmiinal  justice  personnel: 

Fourth  Management  and  oreanization. 
Includm?  the  organization,  administra- 
tion, and  coordination  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  agencies  and 
functions: 

Fifth.  Operations  and  facilities  for  in- 
creasing the  capability  and  fairness  of 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice,  in- 
cluding the  processing,  disposition,  and 
rehabilitation  of  offenders: 

Sixth.  Community  relations,  including 
public  understanding  of  and  cooperation 
with  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Jus- 
tice agencies: 

Seventh.  Public  education  relating  to 
crime  prevention,  including  education 
programs  in  schools  and  community 
agencies:  and 

Eighth.  Construction  of  buildings  or 
other  physical  facilities  which  fulfill  a 
significant  innovative  function. 

Title  III  will  "establish  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Law  Enforcement  and  Crimi- 
nal Justice  to  encourage  research,  de- 
velopment, and  training  for  improving 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice,  to 
develop  new  or  improved  approaches, 
methods,  techniques,  equipment,  and  de- 
vices for  the  prevention  and  reduction 
of  crime,  and  to  establish  and  operate 
regional  institutes  for  the  training  of 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel and  for  other  purposes." 

Planning  is  essential  for  efficient  law- 
enforcement — as  it  Is  for  any  complex 
undertakm^'.  Often  raw  information  ex- 
ists on  many  facets  of  crime,  yet  it  Is  not 
used  by  the  police  for  achieving  the  max- 
imum possible  protection  for  the  public. 
Patrolmen  in  cities  should  be  distributed 
where  and  when  they  are  most  likely  to 
be  needed.  Criminals  must  not  be  driven 
out  of  one  munlcipahty,  only  to  take 
refuge  In  an  adjoining  jurisdiction.  State, 
county,  and  city  police  must  avoid  dupli- 
cation of  efforts  and  facilities.  Title  I 
grants  will  be  used  for  such  planning  to 
better  protect  our  citizens. 

I  am  sorrj-,  however,  that  my  colleagues 
have  chosen  to  have  title  I  and  II  grants 
channeled  through  State  planning;  agen- 
cies rather  than  awarded  directly  to  the 
local  agencies  Involved.  Most  States  are 
Incapable  of  optimum  coordination  of 
law  enforcement  efforts  becau.se  of  their 
limited  experience  In  the  field  Criminal 
enforcement  has  traditionally  been  with- 
in the  domain  of  local  government. 

For  instance,  $380  million  is  spent  an- 
nually for  criminal  justice  in  New  York 
City,  yet  none  of  this  comes  from  the 
State  government.  The  bill  oritiinally  re- 
ported, which  allowed  direct  cirants  from 
the  Attorney  General,  was  explicitly  en- 
dorsed by  a  number  of  experts,  includ- 
ing a  unanimous  resolution  of  the  Na- 


tional Sheriff's  Association,  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  and  the  International 
Conference  of  Police  Associations.  The 
statement  from  the  latter  reads  in  part; 

The  International  Conference  of  Police  As- 
sociations representing  over  200.000  local. 
county,  and  State  law  enforcement  officers 
respectfully  request  tliat  you  oppose  tills 
amendment  and  let  the  police  department 
malce  application  and  receive  the  moneys  di- 
rect from  the  Federal  Government. 

Even  perfect  plarming,  however,  will 
not  overcome  the  fact  that  most  of  our 
p>olicomen  are  using  essentially  the  same 
tools  and  practices  to  fight  crime  as  they 
were  50  years  ago.  Revolvers,  billyclubs, 
and  patrol  wagons  have  generally  been 
supplemented  by  very  few  innovations. 
This  is  the  case  despite  a  significant 
change  in  the  problems  faced  by  police 
today  in  an  urban,  mobile,  sometimes  re- 
bellious society.  This  bill,  however,  fol- 
lows up  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
President's  Crime  Commission: 

It  l.s  essential  that  the  new  J\istlce  De- 
partment program  embody  a  major  re,5e,irch 
component  If  It  is  not  simply  to  perpetu.Ue 
present  failures  In  many  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  recently  my  colleagues 
and  I  attended  an  exhibit  in  the  Ray- 
bum  Building  which  hinted  at  the  po- 
tential uses  of  science  by  law  enforce- 
ment at;encies.  We  saw  closed  circuit 
televisions  for  surveillance  to  supplement 
officers  on  the  beat.  We  learned  of  new- 
developments  in  infrared  technology  and 
fingerprinting  which  might  aid  the 
identification  of  objects  and  persons. 
There  were  many  varieties  of  communi- 
cations systems,  computers,  alarm  sys- 
tems, and  devices  which  detect  illesal 
telephone  tapping.  We  even  learned 
about  research  with  nonlethal  weapons- 
such  as  a  dart  gun  which  injects  a  fast- 
acting  knockout  dose  of  drugs  into  a  sus- 
pect while  causing  no  permanent  dam- 
ace.  The  further  development  and  wide- 
spread use  of  these  and  other  as  yet 
unimagined  aids  to  crime  control  will 
be  tireatly  facilitated  by  the  appropria- 
tions this  bill  authorizes. 

But  this  bill  will  do  far  more  than  give 
police  new  hardware:  the  regional  in- 
stitutes it  establishes  will  improve  the 
quality  of  the  police  them.selves  through 
education  and  training.  In  almost  every 
field  we  recostnlze  the  crow-ina;  impor- 
tance of  education.  CoUe-e  degrees  are 
usually  demanded  for  policymaking  and 
many  administrative  positions  in  both 
business  and  tzovernmcnt.  In  most  other 
fields  some  type  of  technical  training  is 
requisite.  Even  barbers  must  undergo 
several  months  of  special  instruction.  Yet 
our  policemen,  who  literally  carry  the 
power  of  life  and  death  on  their  belts  and 
who  often  serve  as  the  very  symbol  of 
eovernment,  seldom  have  college  experi- 
ence and  more  often  than  not  begin  their 
police  service  with  no  law  enforcement 
training  at  all.  More  than  good  Intentions 
are  necessary  for  excellence  in  any  field 
of  endeavor.  Our  policemen  need  more 
and  better  schooling.  More  training  in 
the  sensitive  area  of  community  relations 
should  be  undertaken.  Officers  must  go 
through  intensive  training  in  the  difficult 
field  of  crowd  control.  They  must  learn 
when  to  act,  how  to  act,  and  when  not  to 
&ct 

The  broad  nature  of  this  bill  will  allow 
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Hon.  Emanuel  Celler, 


Columbia.  S.C. 
August  3,  1967. 


portance  to  the  Nation  and  Its  benefits  will 
be  long  lEistlng.  Tour  continuing  support  Is 
greatly  appreciated. 

Daniel  R.  McLeod, 
Attorney  General, 
State  of  South.  Carolina. 


funds  to  be  spent  on  the  rehabilitation 
nf  a  prisoner  as  well  as  on  his  rapid  ap- 
prehension.   By   sending   a   criminal   to     tfTrn^-oTconTe::. 
prison  we  aim  to  protect  society.  Yet  our     jiaybum  Building, 
system  of  criminal  justice  often  hardens     Washington,  D.C.: 

what  would  otherwise  often  be  a  re-  i  endorse  your  support  of  H.R.  5037  pro- 
pentant  single  offender  into  a  profes-  vlding  for  grants  of  assistance  to  aid  in  the 
<;ional  criminal.  More  research  in  this  reduction  of  crime.  This  biU  Is  of  great  Im- 
field  must  be  done,  and  more  of  what  is 
already  known  in  the  universities  must 
be  applied  in  the  prisons.  This  bill  wUl 
allow  funds  to  be  used  for  such  purposes. 
So.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  passing  this  bill, 
the  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Assistance  Act  of  1967,  w-e  will  be 
talcing  a  significant  and  realistic  step 
toward  reducing  common  crime — a  prob- 
lem which  existed  before  and  will  exist 
after  the  present  era  of  riots.  This  bill, 
if  enacted,  will  help  bring  law  enforce- 
ment into  the  atomic  age  by  applying 
modem  technology,  sociology,  and  psy- 
chiatry to  problems  of  law  enforcement, 
criminal  justice,  and  crime  prevention. 
But  I  would  still  remind  my  colleagues 
that  this  act  will  not  be  fully  effective 
unless  It  is  followed  up  by  an  expanded 
program  of  legislation  w-hich  seeks  to 
eliminate  the  root  causes  of  crime. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  include  various  telegrams,  letters,  and 
communications  which  I  have  referred 
to  earlier,  for  the  information  of  the 
Members : 

us.  Conference  or  Mayors. 
Washington,  DC,  August  7.  1967. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Celler. 
Chairman,  Judiciary  Committee, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives . 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  With  reference  to 
the  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice 
Assistance  Act  of  1967, 1  want  to  take  this  op- 
porcunliy  to  express  our  appreciation  to  you 
and  the  committee  for  your  efforts  in  de- 
veloping a  workable  bill. 

As  President  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  I  want  you  to  be  aware  of  our  sup- 
port for  the  Committee  bill,  and  our  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  Introduced  last  weeic 
which  would  require  grants  pursuant  to  this 
.Ac:  to  oe  made  to  the  states.  The  states  would 
tben  distribute  the  money  to  localities,  if 
they  saw  fit  to  do  so. 

While  there  is  merit  In  encouraging  states 
to  become  more  active  participants  In  urban 
affairs,  we  must  realistically  appreciate  the 
stale  of  their  capabilities.  Though  there  are 
va.'iations  among  the  states  in  the  field  ol 
Uw  en:  jrcement,  Inter-clty  traffic  control  has 
been  ineir  major  concern.  Urban  law  enforce- 
ment 15  substantially  different.  It  requires 
expertiae.  resources  and  experienced  person- 
nel, wliich  are  not  available  at  the  state 
level.  The  problems  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  we  simply  cannot  afford  the  delay  In 
awaiting  state  capabilities.  We  must  begin 
immediately  In  solving  these  urban  problems, 
and  the  Immediate  capability  rests  solely 
W!th:n  the  cities. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons,  we  sincerely   ap- 
preciate your  support. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  M.  Bahr, 
Mayor  of  Pittsburgh. 


the  Denver  police  department  and  Mayor 
Currigan.  for  the  passage  of  H.R.  5037  and  the 
continued  and  Increased  support  of  the 
Justice  Department's  law  enforcement  and 
assistance   organizations. 

Hugh  J.  McCleaen, 
Manager  of  Safety  and  Excise. 


Columbia,  S.C. 
August  3,  1967. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Celler, 
Congressional  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  5037.  Tour 
consideration  and  sui>port  will  be  appreci- 
ated. 

J.  P.  Strom, 
Chief,  S.C.  Law  Enforcement  Division. 


boston,  Mass. 
August  3,  1967. 
Hon.  Emanuix  Celler, 
Chairman,  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  wish  to  record  my  full  support  on  behalf 
of  House  bill  H.R.  5037  known  as  the  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  Assistance 
Act.  The  passage  of  this  bill  will  Increase 
Inuneasurable  for  capability  justice  systems 
by  providing  the  practical  means  to  initiate 
new  and  broader  programs  for  the  control  of 
crime  and  maintenance  of  public  order. 
Edmund  L.  McNamara. 
Police  Commissioner  for  the 

City  of  Boston. 

Washington,  D.C, 

August  3, 1967. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Celler, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Safe  Streets  Act  reported  by  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  Is  a  careful  melding  of  the 
original  bill  and  constructive  committee 
modification  which  has  produced  an  excel- 
lent bill.  We  urge  Its  approval  without  fiu:- 
ther  amendment.  Cities  especially  oppose 
alteration  of  section  403(b) .  As  recommended 
that  section  provides  all  governors  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  local  plans  and  Identify 
potential  State  and  local  conflicts  without 
building  In  delay  or  potential  arbitrary 
State  action  which  could  thwart  essential 
local  police  Improvement  efforts.  The  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  representing  14.300 
cities  urges  House  approval  of  HJl.  5037  as 
recommended  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Allen  E.  Rptchard,  Jr., 
Assistant  Executive  Director,  NLC. 

Peoria,  III., 
August  2, 1967. 
Emanuex  Celler, 

Chairman,  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

There  Is  need  for  adoption  of  H.R.  5037. 
Strongly  Indorse  administrations  program  as 
outlined  and  amended. 

Bernard  J.  Kennedy, 
Director  of  Public  Safety,  City  of  Peoria. 


Albany,  N.Y., 

August  3,  1967. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Celleb, 
Chairman,  Judiciary  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  American  Correctional  Association  Is 
the  oldest  correctional  association  In  the 
United  States  having  been  active  for  97  years. 
Its  members  represent  all  states  and  all  types 
of  correctional  service.  Recently  H.R.  5037  was 
discussed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  It  was  recommended 
that  the  members  strongly  support  this  Im- 
portant bill. 

Over  500  letters  were  sent  by  members  of 
the  American  Correctional  Association  to 
Members  of  Congress  urging  the  passage  of 
H.R.  5037.  This  type  of  legislation  is  long 
overdue  and  we  strongly  urge  favorable 
action. 

E.  Preston  Sharp. 

General  Secretary, 
Am.erican  Correctional  Association. 

Kansas  City,  Kans.. 

August  2,  1967. 
Emanuel  Celler. 
Chairman,  Judiciary  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  are  highly  in  favor  of  House  bill  5037 
and  would  appreciate  all  the  support  you 
could  give  us, 

J.  P.  Steach, 
Chief  of  Police. 


Decatur,  III., 
August  2, 1967. 
Emanuel  Celler, 

Chairman,  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Be  advised  that  I  am  In  full  support  of 
House  bill  HH.  837,  entitled  Crime  Control 
Act.  Central  HUnols  enforcement  agencies 
are  in  need  of  assistance  and  direction  from 
the  benefits  of  this  bill. 

James  H.  Mat, 
Chief  of  Police,  Decatur,  III. 

Denver,  Colo  , 

August  2, 1967. 
Congressman  Emanuel  CEixnt, 
House  Judiciary  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  would  like  to  advise  you  of  the  unquali- 
fied support  of  the  Denver  law  enforcement 
officials,  Including  In  that  t>oth  the  chief  of 


New  Haven,  Conn., 

August  2,  1967. 
Representative  Emanuel  Celler. 
Chairman,  Judiciary  Committee, 
U.S.  Capitol  Offices,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  the  president  of  the  Con- 
necticut State  Police  Association  which  rep- 
resent 5000  local  and  state  police  In  this 
state.  I  understand  that  HJR.  5037  Is  presently 
being  debated.  There  Is  a  great  need  for 
this  type  of  legislation  and  I  and  my  orga- 
nization strongly  support  HJl.  5037  as  now 
before  the  House. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Francis  V.  McManus. 
Chief,  Department  of  Police  Service. 


Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Celler, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C: 

The  National  Sheriffs'  Association  on  be- 
half of  its  22,000  members  at  Its  annual  In- 
formative conference  In  Las  Vegas.  Nevada, 
June  21,  1967,  unanimously  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  In  support  of  H.R.  5037. 

"Whereas,  In  the  United  States  law  en- 
forcement and  the  presentation  of  the  peace 
Is  traditionally  the  responsibility  of  local 
government,  and 

"Whereas,  local  law  enforcement  today 
faces  unprecedented  demands  on  Its  per- 
sonnel and  facilities  arising  from  a  moimtlng 
Increase  In  crime,  and 

"Whereas,  local  law  enforcement  Is  in  des- 
perate need  of  additional  financial  resources 
to  maintain  and  Improve  Its  services  to  Its 
citizens,  and 

"Whereas,  legislation  has  been  Introduced 
In  the  current  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  assist  local  enforcement  In  meeting  this 
need; 

"Be  It  therefore  resolved  by  the  National 
Sheriffs'  Association  that  the  association 
support  Federal  legislation  which 
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"(1)  will  provide  for  research  and  devel- 
opment to  Improve  law  enforcement; 

"(3)  give  Immediate,  direct  financial  sup- 
port to  local  law  enforcement; 

"(3)  contain  no  provision  which  will  route 
such  funds  through  State  government  or 
permit  any  State  official  to  veto  any  pro- 
posed assistance  to  a  local  unit  of  govern- 
ment; 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  executive 
director  of  the  association  be  directed  to 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  U.S. 
Attorney  General  and  to  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

■'Ferris  E.  LrcAS. 
"Executive  Director,  National  Sheriffs 
Association" 


5037. 


BEArMONT.  Tex  . 

August  2,  196 
Representative  EMANtnx  Cei.leb, 
Chairman,  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  every  jxisslble  support  of  H  R 
Imi)eratlve  to  law  enforcement. 

Willie  Bauer, 

Chief  of  Police. 

Gary.  Ind., 
August  2,1967. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Cellcr, 
Judiciary  Committee. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washinffton,  DC: 

WoiUd  very  much  like  to  express  my  desire 
and   need   for   your   support   for   House    bill 
HJl.  5037.  Support  endorsement  as  amended. 
Conway  C  Mullins. 
Chief  of  Police,  Gary.  Ind. 


Oakland.  Calif,. 

August  3.  1967. 
Congressman  Emanuel  Celler. 
House  of  Representatives  O/f.ce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  California  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency  statewide  unit  of  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency  strongly 
urges  adoption  of  HR  5037  on  August  Third. 
We  urge  adoption  of  bill  as  approved  by 
committee  with  continued  emphasis  upon 
entire  field  of  criminal  Justice. 

Joe  E   Levitt, 

Chairman. 


Lexington.  Ky  , 

August  2.  1967. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Celler, 
Chairman,  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
Washington,  DC  : 

Sincerely  request  the  assured  passage  of 
H.R.  5037  in  order  to  assure  effective  control 
of  crime  In  these  United  States. 

E  C  Hale. 
Chief  of  Police,  Lexington,  Ky. 


Phoenix.  Ariz,. 

August  2, 1967. 

EMANUZL   CELLE3t. 

Chairman,  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
U.S.  House  of  Representative''. 
Washington,  DC: 

The  city  of  Phoenix  strongly  supports  the 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  assist- 
ance act  of  1967  as  reported  out  by  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  We  feel  there  Is  an 
urgent  need  for  this  legislation. 

Mayor  Milton  Graham. 


Lansing.  Mich  . 

August  2,  1967. 
Congressman  Emanuel  Celler. 
Chairman,  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

As  director  of  the  School  of  Police  Admin- 
istration In  public  safety.  Michigan  State 
University  and  former  president  Internation- 
al Association  of  Police  Professors  I  strongly 
endorse   the   purposes   enbodled    In   HR5037 


Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  Act 
of   1967. 

A.  S.  Brandstatter. 


St,  Louis,  Mo  , 

August  4,  1967. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Celler, 
Chairman,  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
U.S.  House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C: 

We  strongly  urge  passage  of  H.R.  bill 
ir5037.  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Assistance  Act  as  It  would  be  extremely 
helpful  in  the  national  fight  against  crime. 

CURTLS   BROSTRON, 

Chief  of  Police. 

Kansas  City.  Mo, 

Repre.sentative  Emanuel  Celler, 
Chairman.  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
Washington,  DC: 

The  Kansas  City  Missouri  Police  Depart- 
ment Is  hopeful  f.ivorable  action  Is  taken 
on  HR  5037,  Local  law  enforcement  faces 
myriad  problems  today  and  needs  help  In 
Its  attempt  to  furnish  adequate  protection 
and  enforcement.  We  feel  this  legislation 
will  assist  us  to  do  the  Job  we  sincerely 
want  to  do. 

Clarence  M,  Kelley. 

Chief  of  Police. 

Charlotte,  N.C. 

August  3,  1967. 
Emanuel  Celler. 
Chairman,  House  Judiciary, 
U  S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC: 

Strongly  urge  passage  of  legislation  now 
under  consideration  that  Is  Intended  to  aid 
In  developing  local  law  enforcement  re- 
sources and  programs.  Such  assistance  Is 
greatly  needed  to  turn  the  tide  of  rising 
crime.  Local  resources  alone  are  too  restricted 
to  do  the  Job, 

John  E    Incersoll. 

Chief  of  Police. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa  , 

.iugust  3,  1967. 
Hon.  Emantel  Celleh, 

Chairman.  Judiciary  Comm.itt''e.  U.S.  House 
of  Repreie'itative-.  WashinQton.  DC 
We  urge  early  passage  of  H  R,  5037  Safe 
Streets  BUI  which  is  e.ssentlal  for  the  further 
professlonallzatlon  of  urban  police  forces. 
The  earnest  effort-s  of  the  Pittsburgh  police 
to  reorganize  and  modernize  require  Federal 
assistance 

David  W,  Craig, 
Director  Department  of  Public  Safety. 
City  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Chicago,  III, 
Hon   Emanuel  H   Celi  eh, 

House  Judiciary  Committee.  House  of  Repre- 
^entatues.  Wa:ihington,  DC 
House  bill  5037  Is  vital  to  the  cause  of 
Justice  In  the  United  States,  Our  association 
of  3  thousand  district  attorneys  sincerely 
hope  that  H  503  will  becume  the  law  In  its 
present  form.  It  has  our  unqualified  support. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  testify  if  necesary.  Keep 
up  your  sood  work 

Lfo  e  Maki 
Executive  Director.  National  District  At- 
torneys Association. 


North  American  Judges  Association, 

Washington.  D  C  .  August  3,  1967. 
Re  H  R  5037  Crime  Control  Act 
Hon.  Emanuel  Celler, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr,  Chairman:  Incorporation  of  ad- 
ditional provisions  applicable  to  any  one  of 
hundreds  of  possible  criminal  acts  into  the 
Bill  as  introduced  would  in.ike  this  Act  less 
effective  as  a  basic  instrument  for  dealing 
with  the  crime  problem. 


North  American  Judges  Association,  repre- 
sentlng  the  largest  segment  of  the  Judicial 
system  Involved  In  criminal  law,  the  nation's 
lower  courts,  has  supported  HR.  5037  and 
pledged  cooperation  of  Its  members  in  ex- 
pediting Its  provisions  and  objectives.  If 
members  of  the  House  dilute,  confuse,  or 
lessen  the  effectlvenes  of  this  legislation,  they 
will  have  to  face  the  consequences  that 
opinion-molding  Judges  In  their  distncts 
could  Influence. 

Many  of  the  presently  proposed  amend- 
ments and  additions  to  the  Bill  have  merit. 
These  can  be  made  subjects  of  separate  en- 
actments. 

Judges  who  bear  the  burden  of  admin- 
istering procedures  in  tiie  criminal  process 
are  actutely  aware  of  tlie  urgent  need  for 
the  uniform  and  workable  framework  for 
crlm^lnal  law  administration  provided  In  H  R, 
5037, 

If  the  Judgment  of  the  working  arbiters  cf 
criminal  Justice  Is  deserving  of  consideration. 
we  urge  that  you  endeavor  to  persuade  your 
colleagues  to  enact  H  R.  5037  without  any 
complicating  or  confusing  additions  or 
modifications. 

Your  dedication  to  the  cause  of  more  ef- 
fective administration  of  Justice  is  sincerely 
appreciated. 

Cordially  yotirs, 

Albert  B  Logan. 
Executive  Director. 

Prosecuting  Attorneys 
Association  of  Michigan, 
Lansing,  Mic>i..  August  4, 1967. 
Re  House  Bill  5037  (Safe  Streets  imd  Crlff.e 

Control  i , 
Hon.  Emanuel  Celler, 
Chainrian.  Judiciary  Committee, 
U.S.  House  of  Kepre^oitatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Represent,\tive  Celler:  Well  recog- 
nizing the  many  compelling  new  problems 
facing  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  as  a 
result  of  the  "riot"  situations  throughout 
the  country,  the  Prosecuting  Attorneys  Asso- 
ciation of  Michigan  strongly  urges  adoptlca 
of  House  Bill  5037  In  Its  origin;U  form.  The 
basic  prcbitms  of  crime  in  our  society  and 
the  availability  of  local  resources  to  deal  wltn 
these  problems  have  confronted  us  for  years. 
To  at  this  time  allow  the  current  crisis  with- 
in our  urban  ghettos,  and  all  of  the  con- 
comitant problems  of  mob  violence  and 
retaliation,  to  divert  our  attention  from  the 
b.islc  objective  of  the  "Safe  Streets"  Bill, 
would  have  the  tendency  to  not  only  com- 
pound existing  problems,  but  to  also  infer 
that  there  Is  a  direct  correlation  between 
the  continuously  splraling  crime  rate  and 
Incidents  of  civil  unrest. 

The  Prosecuting  Attorney  Association  of 
Michigan  lends  Its  support  to  the  passage  of 
House  BUI  5037,  and  is  prepared  to  offer  to 
you.  your  Committee,  and  the  Congress  cf 
the  United  States  any  assistance  requested. 
We  are  prepared  to  furnish  any  necessary 
data  and  to  appear  at  any  committee 
hearings. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this 
matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  L.  Reisig, 
President,   Prosecuting    Attorneys   A.^sc- 
ciation  of  Michigan. 


National  League  of  Cmts. 
Washington.  DC.  August  4.  1967. 
Hon    E.MANUEL  Celler. 
U  S.  House  of  Representatires. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Celler:  The  National 
League  of  Cities  urges  approval  of  H  R  503 1 
the  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice 
Assistance  Act.  without  further  amendment 
We  believe  that  the  bill,  as  reported  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  will  make  a  sig- 
nificant contrlbutl'ni  to  local  efforts  to  re- 
duce the  Incidence  of  crime 
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Primary  responsibility  for  the  control  of 
c-me  re.sts  upon  local  governments,  and  we 
b«:ieve  that  HR.  5037  will  improve  the  capa- 
b'l'itv  of  local  governments  to  meet  this  re- 
saorsibiUty.  The  standards  of  the  bill  must 
remain  flexible  so  that  each  local  govern- 
n-e'nt  can  devise  solutions  to  deal  with  Us 
"ir'ticular  problems  without  Imposition  of 
c'^trlct  state  regulation  or  legislative  stand- 
ards. 

\ny  alternative  to  the  governor  s  comment 
pr'jvislon  (.Sec,  403(b)  )  which  would  channel 
money  through  the  states  to  be  distributed 
according  to  state  plans  or  would  require 
=-ate  appro.al  of  local  applications  will,  serl- 
y.isly  limit  the  effectiveness  of  the  progrf\m 
\t.  reducing  urban  crime  because  of  the  lack 
c'  state  experience  in  urban  law  enforce- 
me;it. 

Few  states  are  acquainted  with  urban  latv 
enforcement  problems.  A  survey  by  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
published  earlv  this  year,  reveals  that  24,715 
of  a  total  of  29,967  state  law  enforcement 
cicers  are  assigned  to  trafTic  control  work, 
ar.d  In  14  states  more  than  90  "^^  of  state 
Uy  enforcement  personnel  are  assigned  to 
traffic  duty.  Most  cf  those  arc  assigned  to 
rjral.  not  urban  areas.  Before  states  will  be 
ab:e  to  develop  comprehensive  state  plans  or 
Judge  local  plans  accurately,  many  states  will 
need  to  develop  a  first  exposure  to  urban 
U',v  enforcement.  Local  law  enforcement 
ajencles  with  long  experience  and  urgent 
needs  for  Improvement  programs  will  face 
inordinate  delay  if  comprehensive  state  plans 
:.re  required  before  local  governments  can 
:et  aid  under  this  Act. 

"  .State  planning  agencies  may  also  require 
legislative  approval  In  some  states  before 
they  can  be  established.  This  will  present 
further  delays  to  Implementation  of  the  pro- 
eram.  Many  state  legislatures  have  adjourned 
until  1969,  If  a  state  planning  agency  can- 
not be  established  and  funded  without  leg- 
islative authorization  even  Initial  planning 
for  programs  for  local  governments  ^-11!  be 
delayed  until  then. 

The  language  currently  contained  In  Sec. 
4D3  b)  assures  both  the  Governor  of  any 
state  and  the  Department  of  Justice  that 
Ixal  plans  and  applications  will  be  reviewed 
by  the  state  for  consistency  with  state  plans. 
We  do  not  believe  that  local  plans  would 
be  submitted  by  local  Jurisdictions  or  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  of  Justice  if  seri- 
ous Inconsistencies  or  conflicts  with  truly 
comprehensive  state  plans  existed.  On  the 
ether  hand,  the  provision  does  not  build 
into  the  procedure  state  delay  or  veto  of 
local  efforts  because  of  state  Inactivity,  In- 
experience or  disinterest.  The  National 
Municipal  Policy  of  the  National  League  of 
Cities  adopted  on  August  2,  1967  at  its  an- 
nual Congress  of  Cities  states: 

"Local  government  should  not  be  restricted 
or  excluded  from  participating  In  Federal 
programs  because  of  Inaction  by  their  state 
government." 

Therefore,  the  National  League  of  Cities 
urges  that  you  support  H.R,  5037  as  reported 
by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  as  the 
best  means  to  Insure  Immediate  steps  to 
improve  local  law  enforcement  and  reduce 
t.ie  Incidence  of  crime. 
Sincerely, 

Allen  E    Pritchabd.  Jr.. 
Assistant  Executive  D  rector. 

Boston,  Mass.. 

August  7.  1967. 
Emanuel  Celler. 

Chairman,  Judiciary  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington .  DC: 

The  25.000  member  American  Trial  Law- 
yers Assoc,  with  Its  70  affiliates  and  State 
chairmen  strongly  endorses  the  present  HJR. 
5'B7  (Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Jus- 
I'-ce  Systems  Act  of  1967)  as  It  Is  now  before 
'he  House  because  of  the  nature  of  the  crime 


problem  now  exploding  throughout  the  Na- 
tion the  maximum  Impact  on  this  problem 
must  be  on  a  national  level  the  Government 
must  be  prepared  to  plan  and  aid  to  States, 
cities  and  local  communities  by  direct  assist- 
ance to  each  with  funds  manpower  and  thor- 
ough advice  this  overall  national  planning 
and  assistance  Is  vital  to  solve  the  pressing 
problem. 

Samttel  Lanoesman, 
National  President^  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Amer- 
ican Trial  Lawyers  Association. 
Theodore  Koskoff, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  National  Legislative 
Chairman. 


MONTPELXEH,  'Vt., 

August  8, 1967. 
Emanuel  Celler, 
U.S.  House  of  Bepresentativea, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  note  support  of  House  H.R.  5037. 
Sheriff  Harold  Potter, 
Vermont    Director    of    National    Sheriff 
Association  and  Legislative  Chairman 
of  Vermont  Sheriff  Association,  Mont- 
pelier,  Vt. 


Lewiston,  Idaho, 

August  7,  1967. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Celler, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  be  advised  that  I  recommend  the 
passage  of  bill  H.R.  5037  as  reported  out  by 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

L.  A.  Husdleston, 
Sheriff,  Nez  Perce  County,  Idaho  State 
Director,  National  Sheriffs  Association. 


Marengo,  Iowa, 

August  7, 1967. 
Hon.  Emanitel  Celler, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  earnestly  solicit  your  support  for  and 
vote  for  H.R.  5037  as  reported  out  by  House 
Judiciary  Committee  the  passage  of  this  bill 
Is  of  utmost  Importance  to  law  enforcement. 
William  Spurrier, 
Sheriff,  Iowa  County,  Marengo,  Iowa  First 
Vice  President  National  Sheriffs  Asso- 
ciation. 

Muskogee,  Okla., 

August  8,  1967. 
Hon.  Emanttel  Celler, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Urgently  request  your  support  and  influ- 
ence on  H.R.  5037  as  reported  out  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee. 

Bill  Vinzant, 
Sheriff,    Muskogee    County,    Muskogee, 
Okla.;  State  Director  for  Oklahoma  of 
National  Sheriffs  Association. 

Stockton,  Calif., 

August  7, 1967. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Celler, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Strongly  support  H.R.  6037  as  reported  out 
by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

Michael  N.  Canlis, 
Sheriff   Coroner,    San   Joaquin    Corinty. 
Stockton,  Calif.,  Fourth  Vice  President. 
National  Sheriffs  Association. 

Arkansas  CrrY,  Ark., 

August  7.  1967. 
Congressman  Emanuel  Celler, 
House  Judiciary  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Urge  favorable  vote  on  crime  control  legis- 
lation bill  No.  5037.  It  Is  time  to  show  sup- 
port for  law  enforcement  In  our  Nation. 
Robert  S.  Moore, 
Sheriff,  Desha  County,  Ark.,  Past  Presi- 
dent, NatiOTial  Sheriffs  Association. 


Oregon  Citt,  Oreg.. 

August  8, 1967. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Celler. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  would  like  to  give  bupport  to  H.R.  5037. 
It  Is  badly  needed  by  all  police  stations. 

Joe  Shore, 
Sheriff,  Clackamas  County.  Oregon,  State 
Director  National  Sheriffs  Association. 

Newport,  R.I., 
August  7,  1967. 
Hon.  Emantjel  Celler, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 
1  support  the  passage  of  H.R.  5037. 
Joseph  G.  Silvia, 
Sheriff,  Neicport  County,  State  Director 
of  N.S.A.,  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

Beatrice,  Nebr., 

August  7,  1967. 
Hon.  Emantjel  Celler, 
U.S.  House  of  Rejrresentatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Regarding  H,R.  5037  which  is  due  for  a 
vote  tomorrow,  I  wish  to  express  my  support 
In  favor  of  this  bill  thanking  you  for  your 
interest. 

Fred  Steinkamp,  Jr., 
Sheriff  Gage  County,  Nebr.,  State  Direc- 
tor NSA. 

Tucson,  Ariz., 
August   7,  1967. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Celler, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 
We  heartily  support  the  crime  control  bill, 

H.R.  5037. 

Waldon  V.  Burr, 

Sheriff,  Pima  County,  Vice  President, 
National  Sheriffs  Association,  Tucson, 
Ariz. 

Reidsville,  N.C, 

August  7, 1967. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Celler, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 

DC: 

I  wholeheartedly  endorse  and  support  bill 

H.R.  5037.  I  think  It  would  be  very  helpful 

to  sheriffs  and  all  law  enforcement  officers  in 

our  State. 

Carl  H.  Axsom, 

Sheriff.  Rockingham  County,  N.C,  Na- 
tional Sheriffs  Association,  State  Di- 
rector. 


Phoenix,  Ariz,, 

August  7,1967. 
Hon,  Emanuel  Celler, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
D.C: 
We  express  our  support  for   H.R.   5037  as 
reported  out  by  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

L.  C.  "Cal"  Boies, 
Sheriff    of    Maricopa    Ccntnty,    Phoenix, 
Ariz.,    State    Director,    National    Sher- 
iffs Association. 


Cassville,  Mo-, 

August  7, 1967. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Celler, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
D.C: 
The  National  Sheriffs  Association  strongly 
support  H.R.  5037  ae  reported  out  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  The  assistance 
which  this  bill  will  provide  Is  greatly  needed 
to  combat  our  Increasing  crime  problems  of 

today. 

Bill  Hemphill, 
Sheriff  of  Barry  County,  Mo.,  President 
of   the   National    Sheriffs   Association. 
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OakI-and.  Callf  . 

August  7.  1967. 
Hon.  EMAjrDM.  Celltr, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC  : 
Urgently  solicit  your  support  of  H  R.  5037. 
Prank  I.  Madigan. 
Sheriff,    Alameda    City.    State    Director, 
National  Sheriffs'  Association. 

Redwing.  Minn.. 

August  8.  1967. 
Hon.  Emamitkl  Ckllex. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washitiffton.  D.C  : 

I  solicit  your  support  on  crime  control  bill 
for  State  and  local  law  enforcement  H  R 
6037  as  reported  out  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  said  bill  endorsed  by  National 
Sheriffs"  Association  at  their  conference  in 
June. 

Sheriff  Paut,  M.  Zn.LcrrT, 
Goodhue    County.    .Vfinn  .    Fourth    Vice 
president.   Naticmal   Sheriff.$'   Assocta- 
tton. 

Keene.  N  H  . 

August  7,1967. 

Hon.  ElMANCEL  CtXLCK, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC 

I  would   like   to  be   registered   in  support 
of  H.R.  5037. 

Prank  W  Wai-ker.  Sr  . 

Defender  of  Cheshire  County.  Keene.  NM. 

Grilat  Falls.  Mont., 

August  8,1967. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Cxller. 
U.S.  House  of  Repretentatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

We  support  H  R.  5037  reported  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee. 

John  C.  KJtacr, 
State  Director  National  Sheriffs  Associa- 
tion.   Cascade    County    Sheriff.    Great 
Fall3,Mont 

Dkabwood.  3.  Dak 

August  7. 1967. 
Hon.  Emanttei.  Celler, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  are  sheriffs  of  South  Dakota  and  are  in 
favor  of  the  most  needed  assistance  provided 
In    the    crime    control    bli;    H  R     5037.    We 
strongly  urge  your  support  of  this  bill. 
Richard  T    McGr.ath, 
Sheriff  of  Lawence  County.  State  Direc- 
tor of  the  Sational  Sheriffs'  Ai.^ocia- 
tion. 

Salisbl-ry.  Md  , 

August  8.  1967 
Hon.  Emanuei.  Celler, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washirigton,  DC 

Expreaslng  support  for  H  R.  5037  as  re- 
ported out  by  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. 

Samuel  A  Graham, 
Sheriff,  Wicomico  County.  State  Director 
of  National  Sheriffs  Association,  Salts- 
bury,  Md. 

BEAt-roRT.  S  C  , 

August  8.1967 
Hon.   Emanttel    Celler. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC: 

Would  greatly  appreciate  your  support 
and  efforts  for  H  R.  5037  as  reported  o\it  by 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

L.  W.  Wallace. 
Sheriff,  Beaufort  County,  and  State  Di- 
rector,   National    Sheriffs    Association. 


IRONTON.  Ohio. 

August  8.1967. 
Hon     Emanuel    Celllr. 
US.  Houic  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Bequest  you  give  full  support  to  bill  HJi. 
5037 

Carl  E.  Rose. 
Sheriff.  Lawrence  County.  Ohio,  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  Buckeye  Sheriff  Associ- 
ation. State  Director.  National  Sheriffs 
Association. 

Port  Collins.  Colo., 

Augu.'ft  8.  1967. 
Hon    Ema.vuel  Celler, 
US.  House  of  Repre.ientatives. 
Washington.  DC: 

I  am  in  support  of  H  R  5037  as  reported 
out  by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  Any 
consideration  will  be  appreciated  for  the  pas- 
sage of  said  bill. 

Rat  K    Scheerer. 
Sheriff,  Larimer  County.  Colo  .  and  State 
Director  of  NSA  and  Second  Vice  Pres- 
ident. Colorado  Sheriffs  and  Peace  Of- 
ficers Association. 


BurrALo.  N,Y., 
August  8,  1967. 
Hon   Emanlt:l  Celler, 
U.S.  House  of  Rfpresentatives. 
Washington.  DC  : 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  crime  control  bill, 
H  R.  5037,  which  provides  as.«ilstance  to  Sute 
and  local  law  enforcement  as  reported  out 
by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  I  strongly 
urge  Its  passage. 

B.  John  Tutuska, 
Sheriff.   Erie   County,   .Member  Board   of 
Directors,    National    Sheriffs    Associa- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  wa^  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordintjly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  havint;  re.sumed  the  chair. 
Mr  RosTENKowsKi.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  havlne  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  5037 >  to  assist  State 
and  local  governments  m  reducintr  the 
incidence  of  crime,  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness, fairness,  and  coordination  of 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  .sys- 
tems at  all  levels  of  s<overnment,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  Hou.se  Reso- 
lution 825,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendm.ent  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
.separate  vote  on  the  .so-called  OHara  of 
Michii-'an  amendment,  page  31. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  other  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment^ 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  demand  a  separate  vote  on  the  so-called 
Cahill  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  .so-called  Cahill  amendment,  as 
amended,  on  which  a  .separate  vote  has 
been  demanded 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


Beginning  on  page  17,  strike  out  lines  5 
and  all  that  follows  down  through  and  In- 
cluding line  22  on  page  22,  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

TITLE    I planning    grants 

"Sec  101.  The  Attorney  General  shall 
make  grants  to  the  States  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  State  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  Justice  planning  agencies 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "State  planning 
agencies")  for  the  prepiiratlon,  developmen;, 
;md  revision  of  the  State  plans  required  un- 
der  section  203  of  this  Act.  States  may  make 
application  to  the  Attorney  General  for  such 
grants  within  three  months  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  102.  (a)  A  grant  made  under  this 
title  to  a  State  shall  be  utilized  by  the  State 
to  ':stabllsh  and  maintain  a  State  planning 
agency.  Such  agency  shall  be  created  by  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  chief  executive  of 
The  State  The  State  planning  .agency  shall 
be  representative  of  law  enforcement  and 
rimlnal  Justice  agencies  of  the  State  and 
ot  the  units  of  general  local  government  m 
the  State 

"(bi  The  State  planning  agency  sha'.'.— 
"(1)  develop,  In  accordance  with  title  II. 
a  comprehensive  statewide  plan  :o  carry  ou: 
new  Lnd  innovative  approaches  for  the  im- 
provement of  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  throughout  the  State: 

"(2)  define,  develop,  and  correlate  pro- 
grams and  projects  for  the  State  and  the 
units  of  general  local  government  m  the  State 
or  combinations  of  States  or  units  fcr  Im- 
provement in  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice;  and 

"(3)  establish  priorities  for  the  improve- 
ment in  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Jus- 
tice throughout  the  State. 

"(c)  The  State  planning  agency  may  make 
ijrants  to  units  of  general  local  government, 
and  combinations  of  such  units,  to  enable 
them  to  participate  In  formula-.lon  of  com- 
prehensive State  plans. 

"Sec  103.  In  the  development  of  all  plans 
under  this  title  the  highest  priority  shall  be 
given  to  the  detection,  prevention,  and  con- 
trol of  riots  and  violent  civil  disorders,  and 
of  organized  crime. 

"Sec.  104.  A  Fe<leral  grant  authorized  un- 
der this  title  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum 
of  the  expenses  of  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  the  Slate  plannint;  agency,  in- 
cluding the  preparation,  development,  and 
revision  tf  the  pl.ins  required  by  title  U 
Where  Federal  grants  under  this  title  are 
made  directly  to  unlus  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment as  authorized  by  section  205.  the 
firant  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
expenses  of  local  planning.  Including  the 
preparation,  development,  and  revision  oi 
plans  required  by  title  11. 

"Sec.  105.  Funds  appropriated  to  make 
grants  under  this  title  for  a  fiscal  year  ail^^A 
be  allocated  by  the  Attorney  General  among 
the  States  for  use  therein  by  the  State  plan- 
ning agency  or  u.'-.its  of  genera!  local  gov- 
ernment, as  the  case  mav  be.  In  allocating 
fund.s  under  this  section  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  reserve  such  amount,  but  not  in  ex- 
cess of  3  per  centum  of  the  .imouir.  being 
illocated.  as  he  may  determine  and  shall  al- 
locate such  amount  among  the  C<3mm  n- 
we.^lth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vlreln  Islands. 
Guam,  the  Canal  Zone.  American  Samo.i.  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Isl md^ 
according  to  their  respective  needs.  The  .^■- 
tornev  General  shall  allocate  $100,000  to  ea:h 
of  the  fifty  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; and  he  shall  then  allocate  the  remainder 
of  such  funds  available  among  the  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  according  to  their 
relative  populations. 

"TTTLE   n GRANTS    FOR   L.AW    ENEORCEMtNT   AN3 

CRIMINAL    nrSTICE    RPRPOSES 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  shall 
make  grants  to  the  States  for  the  develop- 
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ment  of  new  approaches  to,  and  Improve- 
ments m,  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
Justice  by  the  States,  unite  of  general  local 
government,  and  combinations  of  such  States 
or  units.  The  purposes  for  which  grants  may 
be  made  Include: 

"(1)  public  protection,  including  the  de- 
velopment, demonstration,  and  evaluation 
of  methods,  devices,  equipment,  and  designs 
to  increase  safety  from  crime  In  streets, 
homes,  and  other  public  and  private  places; 

"(2)  equipment,  Including  the  develop- 
ment and  acquisition  of  equipment  designed 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  and  Improve  the 
deployment  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
Justice  personnel; 

"(3)  the  recruitment,  education,  and 
training  of  all  types  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  personnel; 

"(4)  management  and  organization,  In- 
cluding the  organization,  administration, 
and  coordination  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  agencies  and  functions; 

"(5)  operations  and  facilities  for  Increas- 
ing the  capability  and  fairness  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  Justice,  Including  the 
processing,  disposition,  and  rehabilitation 
of  offenders: 

"16)  community  relations,  Including  pub- 
lic understanding  of  and  cooperation  with 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  agen- 
cies; 

"(7)  public  education  relating  to  crime 
prevention,  Including  education  programs  In 
schools  and  community  agencies;  and 

"(81  construction  of  buildings  or  other 
physical  facilities  which  fulfill  a  significant 
innovative  function. 

"ibi  The  amount  of  any  Federal  grant 
made  under  this  title  may  be  up  to  60  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  the  program  or  project 
specified  In  the  application  for  such  grant, 
N'o  Federal  grant  made  under  this  title  for 
the  purpose  of  construction  of  buildings  or 
other  physical  facilities  shall  exceed  60  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  build- 
ings or  other  physical  facilities. 

"Sec.  202,  Any  State  desiring  to  participate 
in  the  grant  program  under  section  201  shall 
establish  a  State  planning  agency  as  de- 
scribed in  title  I  of  this  Act  and  shall  within 
six  months  after  approval  of  a  planning  grant 
under  title  I  submit  to  the  Attorney  General 
through  such  State  planning  agency  a  com- 
prehensive State  plan  formulated  pursuant 
to  title  I  of  this  Act. 

"Sec  203.  The  Attorney  General  shall  make 
grants  under  this  title  to  a  State  planning 
agency  If  the  State  planning  agency  has  on 
file  with  the  Attorney  General  a  current  com- 
prehensive State  plan  (not  more  than  three 
years  In  age)  which  conforms  with  the  pur- 
poses and  requirements  of  this  Act.  Each  such 
plan  shall — 

"(1 )  provide  for  the  administration  of  such 
grants  by  the  State  planning  agency; 

"(2)  provide  that  at  least  50  per  centum 
of  all  Federal  funds  granted  to  the  State 
planning  agency  under  this  title  for  any  fiscal 
year  will  be  available  to  units  of  general  local 
government  or  combinations  of  such  units 
for  the  development  and  Implementation  of 
progranas  and  projects  for  the  improvement 
of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice; 

"(3)  adequately  take  into  account  the 
heeds  and  requests  of  the  units  of  general 
'.seal  government  in  the  State  and  encourage 
local  Initiative  in  the  development  of  pro- 
grams and  projects  for  Improvements  In  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice,  and  pro- 
vide for  an  appropriately  balanced  allocation 
of  funds  between  the  State  and  the  units  of 
general  local  government  In  the  State  and 
among  such  units: 

"(4)  Incorporate  Innovations  and  advanced 
techniques  and  contain  a  comprehensive  out- 
line of  priorities  for  the  Improvement  and 
coordination  of  all  aspects  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  Justice  dealt  with  In  the 
plan.  Including  descriptions  of:    (A)    general 


needs  and  problems;  (B)  existing  systems; 
(C)  available  resources;  (D)  organizational 
systems  and  administrative  machinery  for 
implementing  the  plan;  (E)  the  direction, 
scope,  and  general  types  of  Improvements  to 
be  made  In  the  future;  and  (P)  to  the  extent 
appropriate,  the  relationship  of  the  plan  to 
other  relevant  State  or  local  enforcement 
and  criminal  Justice  plana  and  systems; 

"(5)  provide  for  effective  utilization  of 
existing  facilities  and  permit  and  encourage 
units  of  general  local  government  to  group 
or  provide  for  cooperative  arrangements  with 
respect  to  services,  facilities,  and  equipment; 

"(6)  provide  for  research  and  development; 

"(7)  provide  for  appropriate  review  pro- 
cedures of  actions  taken  by  the  State  plan- 
ning agency  disapproving  an  application  for 
which  funds  are  available  or  terminating  or 
refusing  to  continue  financial  assistance  to 
units  of  general  local  government  or  combi- 
nations of  such  units. 

"(8)  demonstrate  the  willingness  of  the 
State  and  units  of  general  local  government 
to  assume  the  costs  of  Improvements  funded 
under  this  title  after  a  reasonable  period  of 
Federal  assistance; 

"(9)  demonstrate  the  willingness  of  the 
State  to  contribute  technical  assistance  or 
services  for  programs  and  projects  contem- 
plated by  the  Statewide  comprehensive  plan 
and  the  programs  and  projects  contemplated 
by  units  of  general  local  government; 

"(10)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  de- 
signed to  assvire  that  Federal  funds  made 
available  tmder  this  title  will  be  so  used  as 
not  to  supplant  State  or  local  funds,  but  to 
Increase  the  amounts  of  such  funds  that 
would  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds 
be  made  available  for  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Jvistlce; 

"(11)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  of  funds  received  under  this  title; 
and 

"(12)  provide  for  the  submission  of  such 
reports  in  such  form  and  containing  such  in- 
formation as  the  Attorney  General  may  rea- 
sonably require. 

"Sec.  204,  State  planning  agencies  shall  re- 
ceive applications  for  financial  assistance 
from  units  of  general  local  government  and 
combinations  of  such  units.  When  a  State 
planning  agency  determines  that  such  an 
application  Is  In  accordance  with  the  ptir- 
poses  stated  In  section  201  and  Is  In  con- 
formance with  the  statewide  comprehensive 
plan,  the  State  planning  agency  is  authorized 
to  disburse  funds  to  the  applicant. 

"Sec.  205.  Where  a  State  falls  to  make  ap- 
plication for  a  grant  to  establish  a  State  plan- 
ning agency  pursuant  to  title  I  of  this  Act 
within  three  months  after  the  effective  date 
of  tl^ls  Act,  or  where  a  State  fails  to  file  a 
comprehensive  plan  pursuant  to  section  202 
within  six  months  after  approval  of  a  plan- 
ning grant  to  establish  a  State  planning 
agency,  the  Attorney  General  may  make 
grants  under  title  I  and  title  II  of  this  Act 
to  units  of  general  local  government  or  com- 
binations of  such  units:  Provided,  however, 
That  any  such  unit  or  combination  of  such 
units  must  certify  that  it  has  submitted  a 
copy  of  its  application  to  the  chief  executive 
of  the  State  in  which  such  unit  or  combina- 
tion of  such  units  is  located.  The  chief  ex- 
ecutive shall  be  given  not  more  than  60  days 
from  date  of  receipt  of  the  application  to 
submit  to  the  Attorney  General  In  writing 
an  evaluation  of  the  project  set  forth  in  the 
application.  Such  evaluation  shall  Include 
comments  on  the  relationship  of  the  appli- 
cation to  other  applications  then  pending, 
and  to  existing  or  proposed  plans  to  the  State 
for  the  development  of  new  approaches  to 
and  Improvements  in  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice.  If  an  application  is  sub- 
mitted by  a  combination  of  units  of  general 
local  government  which  Is  located  In  more 


than  one  State,  such  application  must  be 
submitted  to  the  chief  executive  of  each 
State  in  which  the  combination  of  such  units 
is  located.  No  grant  under  this  section  to  a 
local  unit  of  general  government  shall  be  for 
an  amount  in  excess  of  60  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  the  project  or  program  with  respect 
to  which  it  was  made. 

Sec.  206.  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this 
title  unless  both  grantor  and  grantee  shall 
have  given  the  highest  priority,  where  appro- 
priate or  feasible,  to  programs  and  projects 
dealing  with  riots  and  violent  civil  disorders, 
and  organized  crime. 

"Sec.  207.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  to  make 
grants  under  this  title  for  a  fiscal  year  shall 
be  allocated  by  the  Attorney  General  among 
the  States  for  use  therein  by  the  State  plan- 
ning agency  or  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment, as  the  case  may  be.  In  allocating 
funds  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing June  30,  1968,  June  30.  1968,  and  June  30, 
1970,  the  Attorney  General  shall  reserve  such 
amount,  but  not  in  excess  of  3  per  centum 
of  the  amount  being  allocated,  as  he  may  de- 
termine and  shall  allocate  such  amount 
among  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  needs.  Of  the  remain- 
ing funds,  75  per  centum  shall  be  allocated 
among  the  fifty  States  and  the  District  of 
Coliunbla  according  to  their  respective  pop- 
ulations and  25  per  centum  thereof  shall  be 
allocated  as  the  Attorney  General  shall  deter- 
mine. 

"(b)  On  or  before  January  1,  1970.  the  At- 
torney General  shall  report  to  Congress  his 
recommendations  with  respect  to  a  nondls- 
cretionary  formula  for  apportionment  of 
funds  authorized  to  carry  out  this  section  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  fiscal 
years  thereafter." 

Mr.  POFF  (interrupting  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  so-called  Cahill  amendment,  as 
amended,  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
so-called  Cahill  amendment,  as  amended. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  256,  nays  147,  not  voting  29, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  2001 


YEAS— 256 

Abbltt 

Erotzman 

Curtis 

Adair 

Brown.  Ohio 

Davis,  Ga. 

Anderson,  Hi. 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

BroyhiU,  Va. 

dc  la  Garza 

Andrews, 

Buchanan 

Dellenback 

N.  Dak. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Denney 

Areuds 

B-jrke,  Mass. 

Devlne 

Ashbrook 

Burleson 

Dickinson 

Ash  more 

Bu.'^h 

Dole 

.^vres 

B.it;o?i 

Dorn 

Baring 

Bvr;,c3,  Wis. 

Dowdy 

Bates 

Cabell 

Downing 

Ba»tri 

Cahil 

Duncan 

Belcher 

Carter 

Dwyer 

Bell 

Casey 

Edmondson 

Bennett 

Cederberg 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Berr>- 

Chamberlain 

Edwards.  La. 

Betts 

Clancy 

Erlenborn 

Bevill 

Clausen, 

Esch 

Blester 

Don  H. 

Eshleman 

Blackburn 

Clawson,  Del 

Evans,  Colo. 

Blaiiton 

Cleveland 

Everett 

Boland 

Collier 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Bolton 

Conable 

Findley 

Bow 

Conte 

Fino 

Bray 

Corbett 

Fisher 

Brinkley 

Cowper 

Flynt 

Brock 

Cramer 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Broomfield 

C;inningham 

Fountain 

21860 

Frelinghuysen 
{■\ilton.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallflanakla 
Gardner 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Goodell 
Goodllng 
Green,  Oreg. 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Heckler.  Mass 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Joues,  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Keith 
King.  N.T. 
Kleppe 
Kornegay 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Laird 
Lani;en 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Moyd 
Long,  La. 
Lukens 
McClory 
McClure 
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McDade 
McDo-uild. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McMillan 
MacGresor 
Mahoii 
MalUiard 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mat^.la.^ 
Mav 
Meskll! 
M'.chel 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnshall 
Ml/e 
Moore 

Morris.  N  Max 
Morse.  Mass 
Morton 
Moshf  r 
Myeri 
Nacher 
Nelse:. 
Nichol.'i 
O'Kon.ski 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
Pelly 

Peff.'s 

Plclcie 

Plrnie 

Toa^e 

Poff 

Pool 

Pric».  Tex 

Pryor 

Purcell 

Quie 

Q'.ilUen 

Railsbaf-lc 

Ranrt.^U 

Rarlok 

Reid.  Ill 

Reifel 

Rholos 

Rseale 

Rivers 

Robertas 

Roblsoa 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

St  Oermain 

Sandman 

NAYS — 147 


Ariz. 


■^attei-fleld 

Savior 

Schadebei  J 

Scherle 

S>hnee"^eli 

3-hwellier 

Sc  hwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

ijhriver 

SifCt'S 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  N  Y 

Smith.  Okla 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

St.-. I  ton 

Steed 

Stelicer.  Ariz 

Steli^er.  Wis 

itepaens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teivgue,  Calif 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

UUman 

Vander  Jagt 

Waji'onner 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

W>»tts 

Whalen 

Whilley 

White 

Widti.iil 

Wi^'i^ins 

Williams,  Pa. 


Adams 
.\ddabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Barrett 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
BoKgs 
Boiling 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Carey 
Celler 
Cohelan 
Conyera 
Corman 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Dawson 
Etelaney 
Dent 
Diggs 
Dlngell 
Donobue 
Dow 
Dulskl 
Eckbardt 
Edwarda,  CalU 
EUberg 
Fallon 
Farb8t«ln 
Fascell 
Felghaa 
Flood 
Foley 
Ford, 
William  D. 


Wilson 

Winn 

Wright 

Wvatt 

WvUe 

Wyman 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Bob 


Fra^er 

Frledel 

Garmatz 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gon.'ale<i 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Orlfflths 

Halpern 

Hanley 

Ha-.  Ma 

Hansen.  Wash 

Ha'haA.iy 

Hawku.j 

Hays 

Hechler,  W  Va. 

Helstoski 

Hlck.s 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Howard 

Hur:i;ate 

Irwm 

Jacobs 

Joel.son 

Johr^son.  Calif 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Ka/en 

Kt-e 

Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

Kluczynskl 

Kupferman 

Les^e'.t 

LonK.  Md 

McCarthy 

McCulloch 

McFall 

Macdonald, 

Mass 
Machen 


Madden 

Meeds 

Miller  CaUf. 

Mlni^ 

Mo:'.a.;an 

Moorhead 

Mo;k5an 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni 

Murphv.  N.Y. 

Nedzl 

Nl\ 

O  Kara,  FA 

O  Hara.  Mich, 

Olsen 

O  NeiU.  Mass. 

Ottinger 

Par  man 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbln 

Pike 

Price,  m. 

Pucinskl 

Rees 

Reld   NY. 

Res:;lck 

Reviss 

Rhodes,  Pa 

Rodlno 

Rokjers.  Colo. 

Ronan 

Roorey.  Pa. 

Ro.-enthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Ro  i.sh 

Roybal 

R-.  an 

S-.   Onge 

Scheuer 

Shipley 

Sisk 

Smith,  Iowa 


Staggers 
Stratto.i 
Sullivan 
Tenzer 
Thompson.  N 


Tunney 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 
J  Vii^orlto 


Waldle 

Whitener 

WolU 

Yates 

Young 
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Abernethv 

Brademas 

Brown.  Mich. 

Burton.  Utah 

Clark 

Colmer 

Derwln&kl 

GallaKher 

Gurney 

H-'bert 


Kirwan 

Kyros 

Landrum 

\t.\ailas.  Md. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mink 

Montgomery 

Passman 

Pollock 


Relnecke 
P.ooney.  N  Y. 
Tiernan 
Utt 

Whltten 
Williams,  Miss. 
Willis 
Wil^cn. 

Charles  H. 
Wydler 


So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  C'icrk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  H'-bert  for.  with  Mr.  Kyros  against. 

Mr  Montgomery  fi>r,  wltli  Mr  Kirwan 
against. 

Mr.  Abernethy  for.  with  Mr  Tunney 
agal  ost 

Mr.  Willis  for.  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Reinecke  for.  with  Mr  Matsunaga 
against. 

Mr.  Passman  for,  with  Mrs.  Mink  against. 

Mr.   Whltten  for,  with  Mr    Clark  against. 

Mr.  Utt  for.  with  Mr  Charles  H.  Wilson 
against. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  for,  with  Mr.  Gallagher 
against. 

Mr.  Derwlnskl  for.  with  Mr  Brademas 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr    Pollock. 

Mr.  WUUams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  Gur- 
ney. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  Wydler  with  Mr    Brown  of  Michigan. 

Tlie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

The  SPE.'^KER  The  Clerk  will  now  re- 
port the  so-called  O'Hara  of  Michigan 
amendment,  on  which  a  separate  vot€ 
has  been  demanded. 

The  C'.erk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  31  line  8.  strike  out  ■•»5D  OOO.OOO" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "ITS, 000.000". 

On  paee  31,  be^-lnning  In  line  in  strike 
out  "the  sum  of  19,000,000  for  the  purposes 
of  title  II"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
sum  of  J39,0(X)  GOO  f  'r  the  purposes  of  title 
II.  of  which  not  less  rh.in  830,000.000  shall 
be  used  only  for  progriims  designed  to  In- 
crease the  cHpablll'y  o?  law  enfurcement 
agencies  to  prevent  and  control  riots  and 
civil  disorders  " 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  A  parliamentary  inquiry, 
Mr  Speaker. 

The  SPE.AKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Clerk  read  the  amendment,  I  understood 
it  was  to  increase  the  amount  by  S30 
million' 

The  SPE.AKER  The  Chair  will  advise 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  that  is  not 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  question   is  on   the   amendment. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  SPE.AKER  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended, 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
(•nf!ros:iment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  road  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPE.AKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
pa:ssai;e  of  the  bill. 

Mr  RODINO.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  there 
\^ere — yeas  378,  nays  23,  not  voting  31. 
as  follows : 

I  Roll  No.  2011 
YEAS— 378 


Abbltl 

\rtair 

.\dams 

.■\ddabbo 

.Mbert 

Anderson,  111 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
.■\niiunzlo 
.\rends 
Ashbrook 
.^Vsbley 
Ayres 
B.irlng 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battin 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevlU 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 

Blatnlk 
Boggs 

Boland 

Btilling 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Calif 

lirown,  Ohio 

HroyhlU.  N  C. 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burton.  Calif. 

Bush 

Button 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Cabell 

Cahlll 

Carey 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

CeUer 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clausen, 
Don  H. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Cormian 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Culver 


Cunnlnk;ham 

Dadd.irlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dawson 

cl"  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Delk'iiback 

Denney 

Dent 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Donobue 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Kdward.s,  Ala 

Edwards,  CaUf. 

Edwards.  La 

Ell  berg 

Erlentxjrn 

Esch 

E.shleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Fino 

FLsher 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Ford, 

William  D. 

Fountain 

Fra.ser 

Frelinghuysen 

F'rledei 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Galltlanakls 

Gardner 

Garmatz 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Good -11 

Goodllng 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Orlfflths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 


,  Calif, 
,  Pa, 


Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 

H  irvey 

Hath. I  way 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Hecklt.T.  Ma.ss. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

HprlonK 

Hicks 

HoUheld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Huncate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson. 

Johnson. 

Jonas 

Jone.s.  .^la 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  CaUf 

King.  N.Y, 

Kleppe 

Kluc/ynskl 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Kuvkendall 

Kvl 

Laird 

Lan^en 

Latta 

Leg^-ett 

Llpsjomb 

Lloyd 

Lent;.  Md 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mlrh. 
McEwen 
McFall 
Macdonald. 

Mass. 
MarGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
MailUard 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mathlas.  Calif. 
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May 

Meeds 

Meskill 

Michel 

UUier.  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Minshall 

Mize 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex, 

Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 

Mosber 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nil 

OHara,  HI. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

ONelH,  Mass. 

Ottinger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Philbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnie 

Poll 

Pool 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Quie 


Andrews.  Ala. 
Ashmore 
Aspinall 
Burleson 

Curtis 
Dorn 
Flynt 
Gathlngs 


QuUlen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Reld,  m. 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Reifel 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riegle 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Baylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

NAYS— 23 

Gettys 
Hagan 
Jones.  Mo. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Lennon 
Long,  La. 
McMillan 
O'Neal.  Ga. 


Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 
Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitener 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Y'ates 

Y'oung 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Poage 
Rarlck 

Rivers 
Satterfleld 
Teague,  Tex. 
Tuck 
Waggonner 


Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr. 
Mayne. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within  which 
to  extend  their  remarks,  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NOT  VOTING — 31 


.\bernethy 

Brademas 

Brown,  Mich. 

Burton,  Utah 

Clark 

Colmer 

Derwlnskl 

Gallagher 

Ourney 

Halpern 

Hubert 


Kirwan 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mink 

Montgomery 

Passman 

Pollock 

Reinecke 


Resnlck 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Tiernan 
Utt 

Whltten 
Williams,  Miss. 
Willis 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wydler 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have  my 
name  included  in  the  rollcall  that  was 
Just  completed.  I  was  in  the  back  of  the 
Chamber  trying  to  get  attention  as  the 
result  of  the  vote  was  being  handed  to 

the  Speaker. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
the  gentleman  does  not  qualify. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  in 
the  Chamber.  I  was  called  out,  and  I 
rushed  back  in,  but  I  was  In  the  Chamber 
all  during  the  first  and  second  time 
around,  and  rushed  to  get  into  the 
Chamber. 

The  SPEAKER.  Was  the  gentleman 
present  when  his  name  was  initially 
called? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  was  present,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Did  the  gentleman  lis- 
ten when  his  name  was  called? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I 
waited  until  I  was  to  go  into  the  well  so  I 
could  record  my  vote  at  that  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  sorry  to 
state  that  the  gentleman  does  not 
qualify.  The  Chair  will  recognize  the  gen- 
tleman if  the  gentleman  desires  to  state 
how  he  would  have  voted. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
rollcall  just  completed,  imfortunately  my 
vote  was  not  recorded,  but  had  my  vote 
been  recorded  I  would  have  voted  in  the 
affirmative. 


So  this  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk   amiounced   the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Kyros  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr,  kirwan  for,  with  Mr.  Montgonaery 
against. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Abernethy  against. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  for,  with  Mr.  Passman 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan  with  Mrs.  Mink. 
Mr.  Reinecke  with  Mr.  Brademas. 
Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Pollock. 
Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Mary- 
land. 
Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Halpern. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  'Wilson  with  Mr.  'Dtt. 
Mr.  WlUis  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 
Mr.  Tiernan  with  Mr.  Wydler. 
Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Gurney. 
Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  in  Mississippi  on  other  business  vot- 
ing in  a  State  election. 

If  I  had  been  here,  I  would  have  voted 
"no,"  against  the  anticrime  bill. 


for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  18  I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  two  unwarranted  personal  attacks 
directed  against  me  in  connection  with 
certain  comments  of  mine  on  the  recent 
crash  of  a  Mohawk  Airlines  BAC-111 
aircraft.  These  attacks  were  made  by  the 
president  of  Mohawk  Airlines,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Peach,  and  by  Aviation  Daily  in  their 
issue  of  July  3. 

I  am  ver>'  happy  to  inform  the  House 
that  Aviation  Daily  has  now  apologized 
to  me  for  their  unwarranted  attack. 
This  apology  came,  in  fact,  in  a  letter  to 
me  dated  July  18  and  signed  by  William 
V.  Henzey,  executive  vice  president  of 
American  Aviation  Publications,  which 
publishes  Aviation  Daily. 

In  addition,  Aviation  Daily  published 
an  apology  and  retraction  in  their  regu- 
lar issue  of  July  31. 

I  accept  their  apology  and  the  prompt 
action  they  took  to  correct  their  error. 
This  action  represents  in  my  opinion  a 
clear  reaffirmation  of  the  right  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  speak  out  on  vital 
matters  of  aviation  safety. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  both  the  personal  letter  of  apol- 
ogy from  Mr.  Henzey  and  the  text  of 
their  retraction  as  published  on  July  31. 

American  Aviation  Pxtblicattons, 

Washington,  DC,  July  18, 1967. 
Hon.  Samuel  S.  Stratton. 
The  House  of  Representatives, 
House  Ofjice  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  ilR.  Stratton  :  The  report  In  Aviation 
Dally,  July  3,  which  provoked  your  cable  to 
Mr.  ParrlEh  In  Iceland  Is  receiving  direct  at- 
tention of  the  editorial  staff  on  orders  of  Mr. 
Parrlsh.  Perhaps  by  the  time  you  receive  this, 
the  editors  will  have  contacted  you 
personally. 

Quite  aside  from  that,  however,  I  extend 
the  sincere  apologies  of  our  company  for 
both  a  poor  and  unfair  reporting  Job.  It  Is  not 
our  policy  to  conduct  personal  attacks  In 
any  of  our  publications.  We  have  an  obliga- 
tion, of  course,  to  challenge  objectively  as 
well  as  commend  actions  of  Individuals  In  our 
sphere  of  editorial  coverage.  But  to  person- 
alize and  editorialize  as  we  did  In  the  Item 
in  question  Is  an  In-house  violation  of  our 
policies. 

This  does  r,ot  excuse  the  July  3  article,  be- 
cause we  must  bear  responsibility  for  the 
articles  written  by  our  reporters.  But  I  hope 
to  conviiice  you  of  the  sincerity  of  this 
apology.  Meanwhile.  If  you  do  not  feel  that 
the  foflow-up  resulting  from  our  editors  con- 
tacting you  is  satisfactory,  please  don't 
hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely, 

William  'V.  Henzev. 
Executive  Vice  President. 


THE  AVIATION  DAILY  FORMALLY 
APOLOGIZES  TO  CONGRESSMAN 
STRATTON  FOR  PERSONAL  AT- 
TACK IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
MOHAWK  BAC-111  CRASH 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


[From  Aviation  Dally,  July  31,   1967] 

An  Apology  to  a  U.S.  Representative — And  a 

Reaffirmation  of  Editorial  Policy 

In  The  Dai:y,  July  3,  a  commentary  was 
published  which,  among  other  things,  In- 
dicated that  Rep.  Samuel  S.  Stratton  (D- 
N.Y.)  was  hampering  the  Investigation  of 
an  airline  accident.  In  addition,  the  item  In- 
cluded language  of  a  personal  nature.  In- 
consistent with  the  editorial  policies  of  The 
Daily. 

Accordingly,  and  without  Implications  as 
to  the  basic  news  Involved  In  the  Item,  The 
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Dally  expresses  its  regreus  to  Stratton  both 
for  tbe  charge  of  hampering  the  Investiga- 
tion and  the  personal  tone  of  the  com- 
mentary. Neither  was  Justified.  The  Dally, 
of  course,  will  continue  to  adhere  to  an  ob- 
jective and  critical  editorial  policy  at  all 
times,  while  honoring  the  right  of  all  to  ex- 
press their  opinions 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MCMILLAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.'^ent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extrsmeou.s  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob'ection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McMillan  Mr  Speaker,  recently 
certain  segments  of  the  local  press  have 
accused  me  and  my  coUeabiues  on  the 
House  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  havine  taken  little  interest 
over  the  years  in  the  welfare  of  the  citi- 
zens and  the  government  of  the  Di.strict 
of  Columbia.  Such  absurd  and  vicious 
statements  have  no  foundation  in  truth 
whatever,  and  in  fairness  I  wish  to  point 
very  briefly  to  lust  a  few  of  the  facts 
which  expose  the  utter  fallacy  of  such 
charges. 

When  I  first  became  chairman  of  the 
House  District  Committee,  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Federal  Govermnent  toward 
the  operation  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government  wa-s  $9  mill'on  per  year. 
Since  that  time.  I  have  sponsored  every 
one  of  the  Increases  m  this  annual  con- 
tribution, Including,'  the  presently  pend- 
ing authorization  of  $70  million  for  fiscal 
year  1968. 

In  1946,  as  chairman  of  the  House 
District  Committee,  I  conceived  the  plan 
and  initiated  the  public  hearings  on  the 
legislation  which  became  the  Washing- 
ton Hospital  Center  Act.  This  resulted 
In  the  construction  of  the  ultramodern 
Washington  Hospital  Center  at  a  cost  of 
$23.4  million,  half  of  which  was  paid 
by  the  Federal  Government.  By  means 
of  later  amendments  extending  the  terms 
of  this  act,  new  plants  or  substantial 
additions  have  been  constructed  for 
seven  other  hospitals  in  the  District. 
Including  the  fine  new  Cafritz  Memorial 
Hospital,  costing  a  total  of  $17  6  million. 
And  in  addition.  $2  5  million  was  author- 
ized in  1962  by  separate  legislation  on  a 
matching  basis  for  additional  facilities 
for  the  George  Washington  University 
Hospital. 

Thus,  over  the  past  20  years,  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  the  House  District 
Committee,  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
obtained  new  hospital  facilities  at  a  total 
cost  of  approximately  $43  5  million  of 
appropriated  funds  of  which  the  Dis- 
trict's share  was  only  slightly  over  $18 
million. 

As  for  the  total  effort  devoted  by  the 
House  District  Committee  to  the  solution 
of  District  of  Columbia  problems,  the 
record  shows  that  in  the  88th  Congress 
our  committee  reported  64  bills  which 
were  approved  by  the  House.  Of  this 
number,  43  were  enacted  into  law,  and 
the  remaining  21  were  not  acted  upon  by 
the  Senate.  In  the  89th  Congress,  69 
of  our  bills  were  passed  by  the  House. 
and  20  of  these  failed  of  action  in  the 


other  body.  During  the  first  7  months 
of  the  current  Congre.ss.  our  committee 
has  reported  and  the  House  lias  approved 
24  House  bills,  only  one  of  which  has 
t;:a3  far  received  action  by  the  Senate. 
In  addition,  we  have  reported  two  Sen- 
ate-pa:>.>:d  bills,  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Hou.^e  and  signed  into  law. 
This  record  of  legislative  accomplish- 
ment has  been  achieved  only  by  diligent 
and  dedicated  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  this  committee,  with  little 
support  from  the  local  press  and  cer- 
tainly with  no  expectation  of  political  or 
other  reward.  I  submit,  however,  that 
while  we  expect  no  gratitude  or  appre- 
ciation from  certain  elements  of  the 
local  press,  we  hardly  deserve  their  scur- 
rilous and  untrue  accusations. 

SrM.%HRV    OF    Bli-L-a    P.i.!'uttrE:)    TO    THE    HoiS": 

BY  TfiE  HoT'5^E  District  CoMMrrrrE  Diring 
THE  88rH  AND  89tk  Congresses,  and  Dur- 
ing   THE    PiBST    7    Months    or    thb    00th 

CONORii^, 

EICHTT-tlCHTH    CONGRESS 

H  R.   1982:    Accidents,  Traffic   Reports. 

H  K.  8920:  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act. 
:inii-:Kl. 

HR  39:  Armory  Board.  Increase  member- 
ship. 

S  1227  (HR.  53421  .  Association  of  Umver- 
Ballst  Women,  amend  act  Incorporating  (Pub- 
lic Law  88-19). 

H  R     4277      Borrowing    Authority    of    DC 
Incrense  (Public  Law  88  104). 

HR  4330:  Business  Corporation  Act  of 
1954,  amend  (Public  Law  88-111 1 

HR  1935  Canine  Corps  of  Metropolitan 
Police  Department,  authorize  expan.sion. 

S.  646  (HR.  5882):  Chancery  Locations, 
regulate  (Public  Law  88-659i. 

H  R.  5990:  Charitable  Solicitations  Act. 
amend. 

H  R  9774  Columbia  Plaza  Urban  Renewal 
Project   terminate 

S.  1082  (HR  64541  Correctional  Indus- 
tries Fund,  establish  (Public  Law  88  622). 

H  R  H:JI3  Credit  Unions,  repeal  act  (Pub- 
lic Law  88  Ja5i . 

H  R    752,1    Crime  and  Criminal  Procedures 

HR  7441:  Dangerous  and  Unsafe  Build- 
ings, amend  act    (Public  Law  88  486  i . 

S.  1533  DC  Transit  Sy.stem  Franchise 
Act.  amend   (Public  Law  88-212). 

H  R.  682    Deeds  of  Trust 

HR.     6350:      Dental     Hyglenlsts.     provide 
waiver  of  written  examination  for  licensure 
under    certain    conditions    (Public    Law    88 
4601 

HR  4333    Discharge  of  Parolees. 

H  R  2485  Communicable  Diseases,  prevent 
the  spread  of  (  Public  Law  8&-137) . 

H  R  7440  DC  Training  School,  provide 
for  vfiluntary  admissions  to 

HR  10777:  Divorce,  amend  present  act 
pertaining  to 

HR.  5337:  Educational  Employees  on 
Leave,  Increase  partial  pay  lor  (Public  Law 
88  472 ) 

H  R.  7882  E.xemptlons  of  Wages  from  At- 
tachment, amend  act 

H  R  6177  Federal  Payment  to  DC  In- 
crease authorization  (Public  Law  88-104) 

HR  5044:  Fire  ProtecUon.  amend  act 
(Public  Law  88-473). 

HR.  4278  Horizontal  Property  Regimes 
(Public  Law  88  218) 

HR  11222:  Horizontal  Propertv  Regimes, 
amend  PL    88  218   (Public  Law  88.475( 

HR  8407:  Income  and  Franchise  Tax 
Amendments. 

H  R  5871 :  Judges'  Retirement,  liberalize 
(  P\itallc  L.iW  8&-€44) 

HR  12198  Judges'  Retirement.  Increase 
Annuities. 

S.  1964  Learners'  License  Fees  (Public  L^w 
88-287). 


HR  8355:  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1934, 
amend  (  Public  Law  88-656) . 

HR  7497:  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1934, 
amend  (  Public  Law  88   193 ) . 

HR  1937  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1934. 
amend  (Public  Law  88  57). 

HR.  6128:  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1934, 
amend  (  Public  Law  88  458) . 

H  R  3191 :  Life  Insurance  Companies  (Pub- 
lic Liw  88-191  1. 

HR  11302:  Marriages,  Premarital  Exami- 
n.i  lions. 

S  935:  Mentally  111.  constitutional  rlghU 
of  (Public  Law  88-597) . 

HR  6413:  Milk  and  Ice  Cream  Contain- 
ers, amend  act  rearulatlng  (Public  Law  88- 
405  I  . 

S.  490  (HR.  6348):  Motor  Vehicles  Uens 
Fee.  amend  act  pertaining  to  (Public  Law 
88  89 » . 

H  R.  3537:  Municipal  Court.  Increase  Juris- 
diction of   (Public  Law  88-60). 

HR  7399:  Municip.il  Theaters,  authorlM 
planning  for. 

H.R.  1933:  Nurses  Licensing  Act.  .imend 
(Public  Law  88-81). 

H  R.  9962:  Podiatrists,  amend  act  for 
licensing  of. 

H  R.  10683:  Police  and  Firemen,  repeal  re- 
strictions on  residence  of  (Public  Law  88- 
517). 

HR  10215:  Police  and  Firemen,  amend  act 
regarding  annual  and  sick  leave  (Public  Law 
88-471). 

HR.  12196:  Police  and  Firemen's  pay.  in- 
crease (Public  Law  88-575). 

HR  3190  Pour-over  Trusts  (Public  Lav 
88-192). 

S.  933  (H.R.  5097):  Practical  Nurses 
Licensing  Act,  amend. 

HR.  4274:  Pupils,  Disciplining  of. 

HR   4273:  Pupils.  Dismissal  of. 

S.  628  Redevelopment  Act  Amendment 
of  1964. 

S.  1024  (H.R.  6351)  :  Relocation  Costs,  pro- 
vide for  (Public  Law  88-629) . 

H  R  5081  ■  Right  of  Way  over  DC.  Training 
School  Gr(.'Unds.  provide  (Private  Law  88-67i 

H.R.  10487:  Salary  Increases.  DC  Commis- 
sioners and  others  (Public  Law  88-426  ■ 

H  R.  8451  DC  Sales  Tax  Act.  amend  (Pub- 
lic Law  88-564 )  . 

HR.  12371:  Sales  Tax.  exempt  majority 
and  minority  rooms  of  House. 

HR.  11652:  Scottish  Rite  of  Freem.asonrv. 
United  Supreme  Council,  exempt  propenv 
from  real  estate  tax   (private  Law  88-i296). 

H.R.  9995:  Secret  Service,  amend  act  rf- 
gardlng  retirement  of    (Public  Law  88-478i 

HR  9419:  Security  Dealers,  regulation  0: 
(Public  Law  88-503). 

HJ  Res  888:  Shrine  Convention,  promul- 
gate special  regulations  for  (Public  Law  8ft- 
386). 

S  489  (HR  2696):  Small  Claims  Act 
iimend  (Public  Law  88-85) . 

S  2944:  Southeast  Community  Hospital, 
exempt  from  real  estate  t;ix  (Private  Law 
88-299) 

HR  12042:  Teachers'  salaries.  Increase 
(Public  Law  88-575). 

HR  8929:  Transit  Development  Program 
authorize  subwav. 

S.  2054  (HR  8377):  Unclaimed  Moneys  lo 
Trust,  amend  act  pertaining  to  (Public  Law 
88-211). 

HR.  6353:  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act.  amend   (Public  Law  88-514). 

H  R  5:!38:  Uniform  Conamerclal  Code,  pro- 
vide  (Public  Law  88-243). 

HR  9975  Woodrow  WUson  house,  exempt 
from  real  estate  tax   (Public  Law  88-470) 


EIGHTT-NINTH    CONGRESS 

HR    7067:    Administrative   Procedure  Act. 

HR  10744:  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control 
Act.  amend 

H.J.  Res.  195:  American  Legion  Conven- 
tion, promulgate  special  regulations  for 
(Public  Law  89-25)  . 

S.  1321:  Attachment  Before  Judgment 
(Public  Law  89- U3). 
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HH.    16860:     BaU     Agency     (Public    Law 

89-519), 

S.S.  12119:  14th  Street  Bridge  Authoriza- 
tion (Public  Law  89-627). 

HJl.  1064:  Canine  Corps  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Force,  authorize  Increase  of. 

HJl.  13558:  Certified  Public  Accountency 
Act  repeal  old  law  and  enact  new  standards 
(Public  Law  89-578) . 

H.R.  10274:  Chancery  Locations,  amend 
act  regarding. 

H.R.   16340:    Picketing  of   Churches,  pro- 

HR  1778:  Condemnation  of  Insanitary 
BuUdtngs,  amend  act  regarding  (PubUc  Law 
89-326). 

3  1611:  Court  Functions.  Transfer  01 
I  Public  Law  89-493). 

6.  1715:  Criminal  Assaults,  amend  law  re- 
garding ass;»ults  on  police  officers  (Public 
Law  89-277 ) . 

S.  1320:  Criminal  Laws,  amend  (Public 
Law  89-347). 

H-B.  10497:  Criminal  Penalties  for  Certain 
Telephone  Call^. 

UR.  5688:  Crime  and  Criminal  Procedures 
(Vetoed  Nov.  13,  1966). 

H.R.  6905:  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  exempt  property  from  real 
estate  tax. 

HR.  13703:  Decedents'  Estates,  amend  law 
peruining  to    (Public   Law   89-567). 

Hit.  15706:  Decedents'  Estates,  authorize 
DC.  to  settle  claims  regarding. 

HR.  647:  Deeds  of  Trust,  ap]»olntment  of 
trustees  In   (PubUc  Law  89-706) . 

S.  1317:  Dishonored  Checks,  Increase  pen- 
a;-:es  for  ( Public  Law  89-208) . 

H.R.  1700:  D.C.  Training  School,  provide 
i-r  voluntary  admission  to. 

H.R.  948:  Divorce,  liberalize  law  pertain- 
ing to  (Public  Law  89-217) . 

US..  16958:  Public  College  and  Vocational- 
Technical  Institute,  authorize  (Public  Law 
E1-791). 

H.R.  959:  Plre  and  Casualty  Act  of  1940, 
amend  (Public  Law  89-399) . 

H.R.  8466:  Fire  and  Casualty  Act  of  1940, 
amend  )  Public  Law  89-403 ) . 

H.R.  11087:  Foreign  Corporations,  tax-ex- 
empt Income    (Public   Law   89-591). 

H.J.  Res.  230:  Francis  Case  Memorial 
Bridge,   name    (PubUc   Law   89-203). 

H.R.  14205:  Georgetown  Market,  author- 
ize (Public  Law  89-600) . 

H.R.  16863:  Georgetown  University,  amend 
:;iarter  act  (Public  Law  89-631). 

H.R.  10115   (S.   1118):   Home  Rule. 

H.R.  11664:  Domestic  Stock  Insurance 
Companies,  regulation  of  (Public  Law  89- 
402). 

H.R.  9824:  Insurance  Companies'  Finan- 
cial Condition,  amend  act  pertaining  to  an- 
nouncing of   (Public  Law  89-559). 

S.  2263:  Judges,  D.C.  Court  of  General 
Sessions,  increase  number  of  (Public  Law 
39-598  I . 

HR  1066:  Judges'  Retirement,  increase 
pensions  (Public  Law  89-587) . 

HR.  17798:   Liens   (PubUc  Law  89-745). 

HR  5426:  Common-law  Marriages,  pro- 
..ibit. 

HR.  3314:  Premarital  Examinations  (Pub- 
;.c  Uw  89-682). 

HJl.  3864:  Merchant  Marine  War  Veterans 
Association,  incorpyorate. 

H.R.  8126:  Minimum  Wage  Act.  amend 
(Public  Law  89-684). 

HR.  947:  Motor  Vehicle  Collision  Reports. 

H.R.  9918:   Motor  Vehicle  Insurance 

H.R.  66:  Discharge  of  Parolees  (Public 
Law  89-24), 

H.R.  5597:  Physicians  In  Good  Samaritan 
Cases  (Public  Law  89-341). 

H.R.  9985:  Physlcans  Reporting  Injuries 
'Public  Law  89-776). 

H.R  10304:  Physical  Abuse  of  Children, 
reporting  of  (Public  Law  89-775) . 

H.R.  1699:  Podiatrists,  waive  requirement 
of  written  examination  for  licensing  under 
certain  conditions. 
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S.  1719:  Police  and  Firemen,  overtime  com- 
pensation for  (Public  Law  89-282). 

H.R.  15857:  Police  and  Firemen's  Salaries, 
Increase   (Public  Law  89-810). 

H.R.  8205:  Police  Band,  expand  member- 
slilp  in. 

H.  Res.  931 :  Police  Department  Reorganiza- 
tion. 

H.R.  8337:  Practical  Nurses  Licensing  Act, 
amend  (PubUc  Law  89-518) . 

H.R.  6143:  Presidential  Inauguration 
Ceremonies  Act,  amend. 

S.  1319:  Prisoner  Work  Release  (Public 
Law  89-803). 

H.R.  4822:  Rail  Rapid  Transit  (Public  Law 
89-173). 

H.J.  Res.  397:  Redevelopment  Land  Agency, 
authorize  transfer  of  title  to  certain  lands 
(PubUc  Law  89-317). 

H.R.  11487:  D.C.  Revenues,  increase  (PubUc 
Law  89-610). 

HR.  1065;  D.C.  Sales  Tax,  exempt  certain 
operations  of  House  majority  and  minority 
rooms. 

H.R.  15858:  Shaw  School  site,  provide 
(Public  Law  89-569). 

H.J.  Res.  1178:  Shrine  Convention,  pro- 
mulgate special  regulations  for  (Public  Law 
89-514). 

H.R.  16608:  Southeastern  University, 
amend  charter  act   (PubUc  Law  89-639). 

H.R.  10823:  Student  Loans,  authorize  In- 
crease in  credit  life  Insurance  for  (Public 
Law  89-594). 

H.R.  8058:  Foreign  Corporations,  taxation 
of  (Public  Law  89-585) . 

H.R.  16337:  Teachers'  Salaries,  increase 
(Public  Law  89-810). 

H.R.  11439:  Teachers'  Retirement  Pensions, 
increase  (Public  Law  89-494). 

H.R.  16940:  Trinity  CoUege,  amend  charter 
act  (Public  Law  89-628). 

H.R.  4338:  Veterans  al  Foreign  Wars,  au- 
thorize rent  of  property  (Private  Law  89-1 ) . 

H.R.  1007:  Wages,  exempt  from  Attach- 
ment. 

H.R.  8418 :  Washington  GaUery  of  Mod- 
ern Art,  exempt  from  real  estate  tax. 

H.R.  11428:    Waterfront   Priority    Holders. 

H.R.  3329:  Youth  CoimcU  on  Civic  Affairs, 
Incorporate   (Vetoed  Sep.  13.  1965). 

NINTTIETH   CONGRESS 

H.R.  827:  Presidential  Inaugural  Cere- 
monies Act,  amend. 

HJl.  829:  D.C.  Sales  Tax  Act,  amend  to 
exempt  certain  operations  of  the  House 
majority  and  minority  rooms. 

HJl.  831:  Police  Band,  expand  member- 
ship. 

H.R.  834:  Settlement  of  Claims  in  Escheat 
Cases  (Public  Law  90-33). 

H.R.  836:    Attachment  of  Wages. 

HR.  1«7:  Motor  Vehicle  CoUislon  Reports. 

HH.  1944:  Merchant  Marine  War  Veterans 
Association,   incorporate. 

HJR.  2529:  Waterfront  Priority  Holders. 

H.R.  3370:  Podiatrists,  vralve  written  ex- 
amination for  licensing  under  certain  condi- 
tions. 

H.R.  3371:  D.C.  Training  School,  provide 
for   voluntary   admissions  to. 

H.R.  6638 :  Chanceries  Enclave,  provide 
for. 

H.R.  824:  CarUne  Corps  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department,  authorize  expansion 
of. 

HJi.  828:  Obscene  Telephone  CaUs,  in- 
crease penalty  for. 

H.R.  2824:  D.C.  PoUce  and  Firemen's 
Widows,  increase  pyenslons  for. 

H.R.  3973 :  Exempt  physicians  and  dentists 
from  obtaining  D.C.  license  when  employed 
by  DC.  Department  of  Public  Health. 

HR.  3931:  Corporation  of  State  Societies, 
amend  charter  act. 

H.R.  2897:  Police  and  Firemen,  increase 
pensions  for  certain  retirees. 

H.R.  7417:  Administrative  Procedures  Act. 

H.R.  8718:   D.C.  Revenues,  increase. 

S.  763  (H.R.  6645) :  Registration  of  Motor 


Vehicles,  add  name  of  spouse  (Public  Law 
90-43). 

S.  1226  (H.R.  6645)  :  Waiver  of  Provisions 
for   Marriage   Licenses    (PubUc   Law   90-53). 

H.R.  5799:   Gifts  to  Minors  Act,  amend. 

H.R.  7831:  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Respon- 
sibUlty  Act,  amend. 

H.R.  8582:  D.C.  Court  of  Appeals,  increase 
number  of  Judges. 

H.R.  10783:  Omnibus  Crime  and  Criminal 
Procedures. 

H.R.  10964:  Medicaid. 


SELDEN  URGES  ACTION  ON  BELL  TO 
PUNISH  THOSE  WHO  VIOLATE 
PASSPORT  REGULATIONS 

Mr.  SEHJDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day of  last  week  I  introduced  H.R.  11952, 
which  is  designed  to  amend  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  to  allow  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  compile  and  publish 
a  list  of  areas  under  foreign  jurisdiction 
into  which  American  nationals  may 
travel  only  with  authorization  from  the 
Secretary.  This  measure  I  have  intro- 
duced is  identical  to  legislation  I  spon- 
sored during  the  88th  Congress  and  rep- 
resents the  sixth  passport  bill  I  have  In- 
troduced since  1958. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  evident  to  me,  and, 
I  believe,  to  other  Members  of  the  House, 
that  there  exist  from  time  to  time  world 
conditions  which  make  it  contrary  to  the 
national  interest  and  a  serious  impedi- 
ment to  the  realization  of  the  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  States 
for  US.  nationals  to  enter  certain 
foreign  lands.  The  presence  of  a  well- 
known  American  troublemaker — hereto- 
fore suspected  but  not  identified  as  a 
Communist — at  the  Latin  American 
Solidarity  Organization  meeting  in 
Havana,  Cuba,  reinforces  my  belief  that 
this  legislation  is  necessary. 

Up  until  1958  the  Secretary  of  State, 
acting  under  existing  regulations,  was 
able  to  deny  passports  to  supporters  of 
the  world  Communist  movement.  How- 
ever, on  June  16,  1958.  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Kent  v.  Dulles.  357  U.S.  116, 
ruled  that  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  of  1926,  as  amended,  did  not 
grant  to  the  Secretary  of  State  such  au- 
thority. It  was  in  that  decision  that  the 
Court  stated: 

The  right  to  travel  is  a  part  of  the  "liberty" 
of  which  the  citizen  cannot  be  deprived  with- 
out due  process  of  law  under  the  Fifth 
Amendment. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  Kent  deci- 
sion, the  House  of  Representatives  gave 
its  approval  in  1958  and  again  in  1959 
to  legislation  I  introduced  to  give  the 
Secretary  of  State  the  authority  he  re- 
quested in  this  area.  Unfortunately,  the 
Senate  took  no  action  on  the  measures, 
but  the  failure  of  Congress  to  legislate 
did  not  greatly  concern  the  American 
people  until  it  was  obvious  that  Fidel 
Castro  and  his  26th  of  July  movement 
were  turning  the  Republic  of  Cuba  into 
a  Communist  camp  in  the  Caribbean. 
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After  Castro  had  exposed  his  well- 
guarded  secret  that  he  was  a  Commu- 
nist and  relatione  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba  were  terminated,  the 
Department  of  State  issued  regulations 
stating  that  travel  to  Cuba  was  prohib- 
ited unless  specific  authorization  from 
the  State  Department  was  obtained. 

Our  first  experience  with  mass  viola- 
tion of  the  State  Department  s  regula- 
tions came  in  1963  when  a  group  of  58 
fellow  travelers,  calling  themselves  stu- 
dents, journeyed  to  Cuba  via  other  Com- 
munist countries.  The  presence  of  these 
so-called  students  in  Havana  was  used 
for  the  issuance  of  inflammatory  and 
damaging  anti-American  statements. 

Criminal  proceedings  were  instituted 
against  the  organizers  of  the  student 
trip  and  several  convictions  were  ob- 
tained. However,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  the  Secretary  of  State  did 
not  possess  the  necessary  authority,  un- 
der existing  law.  to  impose  criminal 
penalties  on  those  who  violated  the  reg- 
ulations. In  effect,  the  Coiurt  said  in 
United  States  against  Laub — 1967 — 
that  there  was  a  void  in  this  area  in 
which  the  Congress  had  not  acted  and 
the  convictions  were  reversed. 

The  net  effect  of  this  decision,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
limited  to  suspension  of  an  individual's 
passport  when  that  person  violates  the 
State  Departments  regulations.  The  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  to  impose  these 
regulations  was  upheld  by  the  Court  In 
Zemel  v.  Rusk.  381  U.S.  1  (1965'.  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Warren,  expressing  the 
opinion  of  the  Court,  said: 

We  think,  particularly  In  view  of  the  Presi- 
dent's statutory  obligation  to  "use  such 
meaoB.  not  amounting  to  acta  of  war.  as 
be  may  think  necessary  and  proper"  to  se- 
cure the  release  of  an  American  citizen  un- 
justly deprived  of  his  liberty  by  a  foreign 
government,  that  the  Secretary  has  justifi- 
ably concluded  that  travel  to  Cuba  by  Amer- 
ican citizens  might  involve  the  Nation  in 
dangerous  International  Incidents,  and  that 
the  constitution  does  not  require  him  to  val- 
idate passports  for  such  travel. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  find  our- 
selves confronted  by  this  situation:  the 
Secretary  of  State  can  issue  rci-iulations 
and  can  properly  refuse  to  validate  pass- 
ports for  travel  to  Cuba  without  violat- 
ing the  constitutional  rights  of  an  Amer- 
ican citizen.  However,  if  a  US  national 
violates  State  Department  re'^ulations 
and  does,  indeed,  go  to  Cuba,  the  only  re- 
course available  to  the  Secretary-  of  State 
Is  the  suspension  of  that  person's  pass- 
port. The  legislation  I  have  introduced  is 
designed  to  put  some  teeth  into  existing 
law  by  imposin."  a  fine  of  $10,000.  im- 
prisonment for  2  years,  or  both,  on  those 
who  violate  the  law. 

The  right  of  free  travel  is  basic  to  the 
citizens  in  a  free  society.  As  the  noted 
English  jurist  Blackstone  wrote : 

By  the  common  law.  every  man  may  ko  out 
of  the  realm  for  whatever  cause  he  pleaaeth, 
without  obtaining  the  king's  leave:  provided 
be  la  under  no  injunction  of  staying  home. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  right  of 
free  travel,  like  all  our  other  basic  rights. 
is  not  absolute.  As  Blackstone  said : 

But.  because  that  every  man  ought  of  right 
to  defend  the  king  and  his  realm  therefore 
the  king  at  his  pleasure  may  command  him 


by  his  writ  that  he  go  not  beyond  the  seas, 
or  out  of  the  realm,  without  license;  and. 
If  he  do  the  contrary,  he  shall  be  punished 
for  disobeying  the  king's  conunand 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  presence  of  a  well- 
known  troublemaker  in  Havana — who, 
like  his  predecessors,  is  using  his  visit 
there  as  a  forum  for  issuint;  anti-Amer- 
ican hate  doctrine — should  be  the  final 
evidence  we  need  to  proceed  to  enact  H.R. 
11952.  I,  therefore,  uige  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  consider  this  legislation 
expeditiously  and  favorably  and  to  liive 
the  House  of  Representatives  an  oppor- 
tunity to  act  on  It. 


PREVENTING  FEDERAL  REGULA- 
TORY AGENCIES  P^ROM  THWART- 
ING INTENT  OF  CONGRESS  ON 
TAX   DEPRECIATION   PROVISIONS 

Mr.  WATTS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
K'Mitucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  W.ATTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill — identical  to  S.  887  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Lonk  of  Louisiana — 
which  IS  designed  to  prevent  Federal 
regulatory  agencies  from  thwarting  what 
I  believe  was  clearly  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  tax  deprecia- 
tion provisions  of  present  law. 

Some  13  years  ago.  when  the  so-called 
rapid  depreciation  provisions  were 
adopted  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  I  believe  it  is  clear  from  both 
the  committee  reports  and  the  floor  dis- 
cu.ss:ons  what  Congress  intended.  The 
purpose  of  the  1954  depreciation  revision 
was,  by  providing  liberalized  deprecia- 
tion methods,  to  offer  incentives  to  all 
segments  of  the  American  ecunomy  to 
encourai;e  modernization  and  e.xpansion 
of  industrial  capacity. 

Unfortunately,  some  Federal  regula- 
tory agencies  have  tried  to  deny  the  in- 
vestors in  the  industries,  with  which  they 
are  concerned,  the  benefit  of  the  ta.\ 
depreciation  ni*  thods  enacted  by  Con- 
gress. In  addition  apparently  .some  of 
the  regulatory  agencies  treat  a  company 
which  was  not  elected  the  rapid  depre- 
ciation methods  as;  if  they  had  for  rat*- 
making  purposes.  This  is  despite  the  fact 
that  tile  new  depreciation  metliods  in  the 
statute  are  clearly  optional. 

These  agencies  have  attempted  to  jus- 
tify what  I  believe  are  departures  Irom 
congressional  Intent  on  the  ground  that 
their  action  will  enable  the  regulated 
company  to  lower  its  prices  Uj  purchas- 
ers. These  agencies  argue  that  lower 
prices  will  accomplish  the  congressional 
objective  of  stimulating  investment  be- 
cause lower  prices  mean  more  purchases; 
more  pui"cha.ses  mean  more  sales,  and 
more  .sales  are  a  most  wonderful  stimu- 
lant to  more  investment.  In  many  of  the 
regulated  industries  it  is  not  clear  that 
the  price  elasticity  is  sufficient  to  in- 
crease the  demand  for  the  products  any- 
where near  as  much  as  this  presupposes. 
In  the  final  analy.sis.  we  are  all  pur- 
chasers and  we  would  all  like  to  pur- 
chase more  goods  and  services  at  lower 


prices.  But  a  slash  in  prices  does  net 
necessarily  mean  that  volume  will  in. 
crease  enough  to  offset  the  loss  due  to  the 
price  reduction.  If  it  does  not,  and  tliis 
process  is  repeated,  soon  there  will  be 
no  sellers  and  no  products  to  buy. 

Over  the  last  decade  and  a  half  in 
the  tax  laws  balance  has  been  the  key 
to  the  measures  Congress  has  adopted. 
There  has  been  a  balance  of  the  meas- 
ures intended  to  stimulate  consumptioa 
and  other  measures,  such  as  the  rapid 
depreciation  provisions  intended  to  stim- 
ulate investment.  Through  these  bal- 
anced actions  it  has  been  hoped  that  a 
sound  and  growing  economy  would  be  en- 
couraged. But  if  all  of  the  regulatory 
commissions  are  allowed  to  weigh  the 
consumption  side,  the  balance  so  earnest- 
ly desired  by  Congress  will  be  upset. 

I  doubt  whether  it  is  generally  recog- 
nized what  a  serious  effect  on  the  Gov- 
ernment's revenues  these  actions  being 
taken  by  the  regulatory  commissions  ma.v 
have  if  Federal  and  State  regulatory 
agencies  flow  through  deferred  Federal 
income  taxes  resulting  from  use  of  ac- 
celerated depreciation  and  in  effect  re- 
quire regulated  taxfmyers  claiming 
straight  line  depreciation  to  change  to 
accelerated  depreciation,  the  revenue  \ou 
to  the  Ti-easury  may  initially  be  as  high 
as  a  billion  a  year  with  still  larger  losses 
in  later  years.  More  specific  data  on  this 
revenue  loss  is  being  developed. 

The  basic  principle  underlying  the  pro- 
vision of  tax  depreciation  choices  and  in- 
centives to  all  business.  Including  feder- 
ally regulated  business  has  been  reaf- 
firmed by  Congress  in  a  provision  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1964  dealing  with  regula- 
tory treatment  of  investment  tax  credit. 
While  apparently  the  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  initially  recognized  and  followed 
the  congressional  Intent  with  respect  to 
accelerated  depreciation,  later  some 
agencies  prohibited  the  retention  of  the 
investment  for  the  benefit  of  the  inves- 
tors or  required  the  immediate  "flow 
through"  to  customers  of  the  temporary 
capital  funds  generated  by  the  use  of  in- 
vestment credit  instead  of  spreading  this 
over  the  life  of  the  asset.  Congress  In  the 
19G4  act  specifically  directed  the  regula- 
tory agencies  to  change  their  policies 
with  respect  to  the  investment  credit  and 
it  now  appears  we  will  have  to  do  the 
sair.H  ir.in-  with  rcgaid  to  the  fa-^t  de- 
preciation provisions. 

This  bill  should  be  enacted  in  order, 
fir^t,  to  follow  congressional  intent;  sec- 
ond, to  preserve  the  balanced  approach 
which  has  been  the  objective  of  fiscal  pol- 
icy 01  recent  years;  third,  to  prevent  large 
revenue  losses  to  the  U.S.  Treasurv-; 
fourth,  to  affirm  recognized  accounting 
and  lone- term  business  practices:  fifth, 
to  encourage  vigorous  transportation  and 
communications  industries;  and  sixth,  to 
deal  equitably  with  generations  of  rate 
payers. 

Tlie  bill  I  have  introduced  would,  in 
eeueral,  provide  that  Congress  does  not 
intend  regulator>'  agencies  or  other  Gov 
oriiment  agencies,  withryut  con.;ent  cf 
the  taxpayi.r,  to; 

First,  require  taxpayers  to  use  any 
of  the  accelerated  depreciation  metliocJ 
in  determining  their  taxable  income  on 
their  tax  returns; 
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Second,  use  any  depreciation  charge 
other  than  that  shown  on  the  taxpayer's 
return  in  establishing  the  taxpayer's  cur- 
rent income  tax  expense  for  cost  of  serv- 
ice purposes; 

Third,  exclude  deferred  tax  expense — 
where  deferred  tax  accounting  is  con- 
sistently followed — in  determining  cur- 
rent costs  of  service  even  though  ac- 
celerated depreciation  methods  are  used 
byata.xpayer; 

Fourth,  in  any  manner  treat  as  income 
any  difference  between  straight  line  and 
accelerated  depreciation  if  the  latter  is 
not  used  on  the  tax  return  or  if  a  de- 
ferred tax  expense  account  is  set  up  on 
the  taxpayer's  books  of  account  for  such 
amount:  and 

Fifth,  accomplish  a  similar  result  in 
any  other  way. 


ORG.^NIZATIONAL  SUPPORT  OF  RE- 
ORGANIZATION PLAN  NO.  3 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
u:'.animous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  placed  in  the  Record  an  analysis  of 
the  President's  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
3  and  the  District  Committee  bill.  It  can 
be  found  on  page  21705  of  the  Record  for 
.■August  7.  I  trust  that  Members  who  are 
u'.terested  in  this  subject  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  look  at  that  analysis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  pursuant  to  permission  hereto- 
fore granted,  I  shall  place  in  the  Record 
a  list  of  49  organizations,  eight  impor- 
tant newspapers,  and  three  radio-televi- 
sion stations  which  support  the  Presi- 
dent's reorganization  plan,  and  the 
names  of  the  three  existing  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Chief  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
all  of  whom  support  the  President's  re- 
organization plan.  That  will  be  in  to- 
day's Record  and  available  for  all  Mem- 
bers to  read  tomorrow  morning. 

Tomorrow  we  have  scheduled  for  con- 
sideration the  President's  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  3.  It  is  a  modest  plan.  It  is 
a  modest  step  forward.  I  hope  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  consider  the 
analysis  of  the  bills  that  will  be  men- 
tioned tomorrow.  I  look  upon  this  as  an 
opportunity  for  the  Congress  to  create  a 
better  image  than  it  seems  to  have  at  the 
present  time. 

I  do  not  condone  the  event  that  hap- 
pened yesterday  in  this  Chamber.  I  con- 
sider this  to  be  despicable  and  danger- 
ous, to  be  the  forerunner  of  dangerous 
and  more  dangerous  events.  If  this  Con- 
gress will  step  forward  and  assume  its 
responsibilities  and  do  those  things 
which  it  can  do,  I  believe  we  can  give 
some  relief  to  the  frustration  and  tension 
which  exists  at  this  time  and  at  the  same 
fime  maintain  la'w  and  order  in  this 
country. 


Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  the  House  •will 
debate  and  vote  on  the  President's  Reor- 
ganization Plan  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Today  I  wish  to  take  a  minute 
to  stress  what  I  consider  to  be  the  most 
important  aspects  of  this  plan.  And  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  broad  and  gathering  support 
for  this  solid  and  forward-looking  piece 
of  legislation. 

The  real  issue  we  face  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  the  question  of  public  par- 
ticipation in  government.  The  constitu- 
tional mandate  given  to  the  Congress  to 
exercise  exclusive  legislation  authority 
over  the  District  arose  from  the  necessity 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  national  seat 
of  Goverrunent.  That  was  in  the  year 
1800.  That  was  167  years  ago.  Today  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  a  large  and  com- 
plex municipality  made  up  of  over  800,- 
000  citizens,  hundreds  of  businesses, 
large  and  small,  schools,  churches,  parks 
and  playgrounds.  The  President  is  not 
asking  the  Congress  to  relinquish  its  es- 
sential control  of  the  District.  He  is  ask- 
ing us,  however,  to  make  the  District 
government  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  year  1967,  and  the  decades  which 
lie  ahead,  rather  than  to  the  needs  of 
1800. 

The  reorganization  plan  Is  a  modest 
step  forward.  To  defeat  it  would  be  a 
backward  step  toward  the  kind  of  frus- 
tration which  all  of  us  fear  could  lead  to 
a  real  breakdown  of  communication  in 
this  city,  our  National  Capital.  I  support 
this  plan  because  It  gives  increased  ac- 
cess of  the  average  man  to  his  municipal 
government.  In  calling  for  creation  of  a 
9-man  council,  the  plan  will  set  up 
much-needed  links  of  discussion  and 
communication.  I  call  this  only  common 
sense.  To  do  less  for  the  District  and  its 
800,000  citizens  at  this  hour  would  not 
be  worthy  of  the  responsibility  which 
Congress  has  in  the  affairs  of  our  seat 
of  Government. 

I  am  also  gratified  and  impressed  with 
the  wide  community  support  which  this 
plan  has  received.  The  list  which  ap- 
pears below  is  the  same  kind  of  list 
which  you  and  I  know  as  civic-spirited 
organizations  in  our  own  cities  and 
towns  around  the  Nation.  This  list  is  a 
good  indication  of  the  real  community 
which  we  have  in  'Washington,  and 
which  comes  together  to  support  civic 
progress  for  the  people  of  this  great  city. 
I  see  here  churches,  educational  groups, 
neighborhood  councils,  labor  and  ma- 
sonic groups.  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans, and  others  knowTi  for  their  devo- 
tion to  truly  nonpartisan  progress.  I  am 
especially  pleased  to  know  of  the  sup- 
port given  this  plan  by  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bia.  And  the  excellent  public  spirit  ex- 
hibited by  several  newspapers  and  other 
media  has  been  instnmiental  in  build- 
ing bipartisan  support  for  this  plan  in 
the  Congress. 

In  sum,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  vote 
tomorrow  to  resoundingly  reject  the  mo- 
tion of  disapproval  which  has  been  filed 
against  this  plan  for  progress.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Congress  to  Improve 
the  government  of  this  National  Capital 
could  not  be  greater  at  this  time. 


Community  Organizations  in  the  District 
OP  Columbia  Which  Support  the  Reor- 
ganization Plan 

American  Federation  of  Government  "Exa.- 
ployees,  Local  12. 

American  Federation  of  Teachers,  Wash- 
ington Local. 

American  Jewish  Congress. 
American  Veterans  Committee, 
Baptist  Ministerial  Alliance. 
Blbleway  Chtirch. 
B'nal  B'rlth. 

Capitol  Hill  Community  Council. 
Catholic  Archdiocese. 
College  Alumnae  Club. 

Committee    of    Forward    Looking   Repub- 
licans. 

Council  of  Churches  of  Greater  Washing- 
ton. 

Democratic  Central  Committee. 
Democrats  for  the  District. 
D.  C.  Business  League. 
D.  C.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
D.  C.  Citizens  for  Better  Education. 
D.  C.  Education  Association. 
D.  C.  Federation  of  Civic  Associations. 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Washington. 
Far  Northeast  Democratic  Organization. 
Greater  Washington  Central  Labor  Coun- 
cil. AFL-CIO. 

Health  and  Welfare  Council  of  the  National 
Capital  Area. 

Home  Rule  Assembly. 
Hospitality  House. 
Housing  Development  Corporation. 
Jewish  War  Veterans. 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Lutheran  Churches  Task  Force  on  Self- 
Government  for  the  District. 

Metropolitan  Community  Aid  Council. 
National   Alliance   of   Postal    and   Federal 
Employees. 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

National  Baptist  Conference  of  Washing- 
ton. 

National  Capital  Area  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
National  Capital  Voters  Association. 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  D.C. 
Section. 

Northeast  Neighborhood  Council. 
Peoples  Congregational  Church. 
Presbyterian  Washington  Synod. 
Prince  Hall  Masons. 

Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference. 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors. 
Virginia  White  Speel  RepubUcan  Club. 
Washington  Home  Rule  Committee. 
Washington   Independent   Tavern   Owners 
Association. 

Washington  Planning  and  Housing  Asso- 
ciation. 

Washington  Urban  League. 
Washington    and    Vicinity    Federation    of 
Women's  Clubs. 

Young  Democratic  Club  of  Washington. 

Officials  Who  Support  the  President's 
Reoroajjization  Plan 

Hon.  Walter  Tobrlner,  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners. 

Hon.  John  Duncan,  Commissioner,  District 
of  Columbia. 

General  Robert  E.  Mathe,  Commissioner, 
District  of  Columbia. 

John  Layton,  Chief,  Metropolitan  Police 
Department,  District  of  Columbia. 


Newspapers  and  Radio-Television  Stations 
Which  Support  the  President's  Reorgani- 
zation Plan 

Catholic  Standard. 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Louisville  Courier-Journal. 
New  York  Times. 
Washington  Informer. 
Washington  Observer. 
Washington  Post. 
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NEGRO  ANALYZES  TRUE  CONDITION 
OP  HIS  RACE  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  asit 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
number  and  quantity  of  ''analyses' '  of  the 
racial  guerrilla  warfare  being  conducted 
against  decent  society  today  would 
scarcely  need  adding  to  except  for  the 
fact  that  one  singular  truth  has  been  con- 
sistently omitted  from  them  all.  one  that 
was  treated  with  restraint  and  authority 
by  author  and  columnist  George  S. 
Schuyler  in  a  recent  edition  of  the 
Shreveport  Times.  I  refer  to  the  true 
stature  of  the  Negro  race  in  the  United 
States  today. 

One  gets  the  impression  that  no  peo- 
ple on  the  face  of  the  earth  has  ever  been 
treated  In  so  degrading  a  manner  as  the 
Negro  claims  he  has  been  The  implica- 
tion is  that  the  Negro  :s  denied  all  oppor- 
tunities, owns  nothing,  cannot  find  a  job 
or  support  his  family,  i.^  attacked  and 
beaten  with  dally  regularity  by  a  brutal 
American  police  force.  Is  responsible  for 
no  111  or  condition  In  which  he  finds  him- 
self, but  Is  the  exploited  tool  of  a  vicious 
capitalist  system. 

So  ridiculous  Is  this  concept  It  would 
f  not  seem,  at  first,  to  deserve  denying. 
but.  perhaps  it  does,  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  to  set  the  record  straight. 
George  Schuyler.  Negro,  has  done  the 
denying  better  than  any  man  of  any  other 
race  could  do.  He  writes  with  authority, 
simplicity  and  with  a  calmness  this  situa- 
tion cries  out  for.  I  urge  every  Member 
to  read  his  analysis : 
Ntxiio  Analyzzs  TRtrB  Condition  or  His  Race 

IN    AMERICA 

(NoTS. — a«orge  8.  Schuyler  Negro  con- 
servative, for  years  has  been  warning  that 
the  "civil  rlghta"  leadership  of  this  country 
w&a  taking  the  Negroes  do-Aii  the  road  to 
dlaaster.  A  newpaperman  for  half  a  century. 
he  Is  the  author  of  "Black  No  More'  and 
"Black  But  Conservative  "  i 

(By  George  S.  Schuyler) 

N»w  Towt. — Race  war  Is  here,  perhaps  to 
stay:  and  while  this  will  be  denied.  Negro 
leadership  Itself — including  the  so-called 
"inoderfttes"^must  share  much  of  the  blame 
for  the  smoking  cities,  the  vandalism  and  the 
armed  attacks  bv  some  young  Negroee  on  the 
forces  of  law  and  order 

Passage  of  an  antl-rtot  bill  will  not  much 
alter  the  situation  because  It  would  seem  to 
be  too  little  and  too  late  While  curbing  the 
subversive  acUvlUes  of  some  of  the  Itinerant 
agitators.  It  will  not  curb  the  local  Incite- 
ment by  the  revolutionary  cells  already  In 
being  In  clUee  large  and  small  acroes  the 
country. 

Nothing  seems  to  have  been  learned  from 
the  warnings  through  the  years  by  informed 
obaerven  of  the  gathering  storms  which 
were  believed  to  be  brewed  by  poverty,  dis- 
crimination and  as  they  now  say.  'cultural 
deprivation. "  In  this  connection  It  Is  notable 
that  the«e  tragic  uprisings  rarely  occurred 
anywhere  prior  to  the  onset  10  years  ago  of 


the  campaign  of  agitation  and  incitement  by 
Negro  activists 

The  vandalizing  of  our  cities  today  Is 
the  product  of  50  years  of  brainwashing 
Many  still  refuse  to  recognize  It.  But  millions 
of  whitee  have  fallen  for  the  line  that  they 
are  today.  In  1967.  responsible  for  the  evils  of 
slavery  and  tor  the  Century  of  Neglect"  that 
followed  It. 

The  fa.ct  Is  that  the  'Century  of  Neglect" 
produced  the  most  prosperous,  civilized  and 
educated  Negro  community  anywhere  on  the 
globe  in  history. 

So  successful  was  this  line  that  even  rela- 
tively recent  immigrants  from  Poland.  Italy 
or  Ireland  have  been  duped  into  feeling 
guilty  for  what  some  slave  owners  In  the 
American  .South  nUght  have  done  a  hundred 
years  before  they  were  born 

Similarly.  Negro  Intellectu.ils  have  been 
brainwiLsh'ed  Into  thinking  that  the  only 
reasons  for  Negro  backwardness  In  America 
are  thoee  attributable  to  whites  The  siiccess- 
ful  Negro  has  been  downgraded  as  a  self- 
seeking  opportunist;  the  jobless,  embittered 
violence-prone  Negro  has  been  idealized  as 
the  true  voice  of  his  people 

Much  as  many  Americans  dislike  hearing 
this,  the  Communist  Party  has  been  the  most 
consistent  and  efTectlve  manipulator  of  this 
line  of  tiilnklng  It  long  ago  painted  a  pic- 
ture of  American  society — of  greed  brutality, 
racism— that  has  been  adopted  wholeheart- 
edly by  many  of  the  Negro  leaders  who.  lit- 
erailv.  are  "calling  the  shots  '  in  Detroit. 
Newark,   Rochester,   and   where   next ' 

For  several  decades.  Negro  leadership  In 
speeches,  news  releases,  books  and  other  writ- 
ings has  harped  interminably  on  the  faults 
of  .American  society;  the  mistreatment  of 
Negroes  was  exaggerated,  handicaps  were  de- 
nounced and  opportunities  minimized  Where 
the  Negro  needed  hopeful  plar;s  for  the  fu- 
ture and  an  optimistic  strategy  to  achieve 
rhem.  there  was  a  continuous  campaign  of 
denigration,  denunciation  and  pessimism. 
This  was  the  last  thing  uprooted  farm  mi- 
grants of  low  education  needed  or  wanted, 
when  they  flocked  to  our  cities 

This  was  a  challenge  to  Negro  leadership 
which  It  has  failed  to  meet  In  the  massive 
proportions  necessary.  European  Immigrants 
had  faced  similar  handicaps  and  hardships, 
and  had  overcome  them  In  large  part  bv  orga- 
nization and  ingenuity,  whereas  the  city 
Negroes  set  up  their  own  color  and  caste 
Ur.es.  and  sought  to  escape  their  less  pre- 
pared peers:  often  not  without  some  logic 
on  their  side.  Every  Negro  urban  community 
suffered  social  indigestion  from  consuming 
too  many  migrants  in  too  short  a  period,  and 
with  not  enough  help  from  white  neighbors 
who  also  fled  the  influx. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  Is  remarkable 
that  'he  Negro  population  acquired  so  many 
skills,  so  much  education  and  such  an  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth  In  so  short  a  time,  but 
mostly  through  Individual  rather  than  com- 
munity effort. 

As  of  the  present  there  are  .320.000  Negro 
students  matriculating  in  the  nation's  col- 
leges and  universities,  with  more  than  twice 
as  many  Negro  students  per  1,000  of  black 
population  as  there  are  proportionately  stu- 
dents in  Europe 

There  are  more  than  2  500,000  Negro-owned 
automotive  vehicles,  excluding  automatic 
farm  machinery,  and  an  equal  number  of 
Negro-owned  homes 

While  the  number  of  farmers,  colored  and 
white,  declines  yearly  In  the  face  of  automa- 
tion, there  were  at  last  counting  127,473  Ne- 
gro farm  owners,  and  a  Negro  farmer  today 
without  an  automobile,  truck,  tractor,  televi- 
sion set  and  electric  refrigerator.  In  some 
cases  cottiin  picking  machines.  Is  rare  Nearly 
100. OOO  Negro  farmers  constitute  a  fifth  of 
all  tobacco  growers  There  are  twice  as  many 
Negro  businesses  .^s  there  were  at  the  end  of 
World  War   U. 

It  would  seem  to  be  reason  for  optimism 


and  hope,  but  the  prophets  of  doom  shout 
louder  than  ever  and.  unfortunately,  tliej 
have  progressively  either  brainwashed  the 
Negro  upper  class  or  have  frightened  thm 
Into  silence. 

They  have  not  really  attempted  to  quarwl 
with  or  condemn  the  local  and  national  pied 
pipers  who  are  leading  gangs  of  drop-ouu. 
Juvenile  delinquents  and  the  crinunally-lc- 
cllned  "Lumperproletarlat"  astray. 

They  have  almost  uniformly  taken  up  thf 
chant  of  "police  brutality"  and  screamed  for 
civilian  review  boards  to  further  handicap 
the  police  in  using  the  necessary  force  ;o 
maintain  law  and  order. 

They  have  refused  wholeheartedly  to  con- 
denm  hoodlumlsm  and  those  who  led  the 
.street  pack — for  fear  of  being  dubbed  "Uncle 
Tom." 

And  one  seeks  far  and  wide  for  a  trade 
school  any  group  of  them  have  set  up  to 
teach  youiig  Negroes  a  skill  which  they  cas 
sell  in  the  labor  market.  A  conservative  Ne- 
gro with  vision  Is  denounced  .is  an  enemy 
of  his  people  if  he  speaks  up  against  tie 
criminal  trends  In  his  community. 

So  this  has  given  the  agitator-activists  fuU 
sway  and  no  one  has  been  tearing  apart 
their  vicious  lies  There  is  always  a  holding- 
back  for  fear  of  appearing  "anti-Negro." 

Tliese  people  are  clever  and  conscienceless 
verbalists  who  would  make  It  appear  tha: 
the  American  Negro's  future  Is  hopeless 
whereas  It  Is  as  hopeful  as  that  of  tbe 
whites  If  there  are  spokesmen  to  say  so. 

Every  excuse  and  alibi  possible  has  been 
made  ior  Negro  backwardness,  shlftlessness 
and  criminality.  Instead  of  f.icing  up  to  the 
facts  and  telling  the  truth.  The  reaction  C. 
■Intellectuals"  to  the  widely-publicized  Moy- 
nlhan  Report  on  the  prevalence  of  the  Negro 
matriarchal  family  is  a  case  In  point.  They 
either  condemned  It  out-of-hand  or  failed  to 
defend  It;  yet  how  are  you  going  to  improve 
a  situation  unless  you  admit  It  exists? 

Even  so  prominent  a  Negro  oflRolal  as  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Robert  C  Weaver,  tells  the  .Senate  Housing 
Subcommittee  that  riots  "are  Inevitable  con- 
sequences of  scores  of  decades  of  neglect,  dis- 
crimination and  deprivation,  and  well-di- 
rected positive  action  can  stop  them."  Tli.s 
Is  the  now  familiar  refrain  which  actually 
encourages  riots  because  of  the  belief  It  en- 
genders that  Improvements  only  come  frcm 
street  action. 

Tl^e  agitators  gather  crowds  by  blaming 
the  white  man  for  all  the  Negroes'  Ills  while 
the  responsible  Negro  leadership  either  de- 
fends this  falsehood,  cravenly  remains  silent. 
or  whimpers  "We  didn't  really  mean  It "  after 
the  cities  have  burned  to  ashes. 
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THE  4-H  CLOVERETTES  OF  ESSEX- 
VILLE.  MICH. 

Mr  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Housf 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPE.^KER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan:* 

There  wa.^  no  objection. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
vouth  of  any  country  can  and  should  Ik 
among  Us  top-ranking  ambassadors  and 
I  would  like  to  invite  my  colleagues  to 
see  such  a  croup  on  the  steps  of  the 
House  side  of  the  Capitol  when  the  4-H 
Cloverettes  of  EssexvlUe.  Mich.,  presen: 
a  program  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

Famed  as  the  Nation's  only  4-H  cluD 
group  of  Its  kind  the  Cloverettes  come  to 
Washington  as  part  of  an  itinerary  whlcn 
included  performances  at  Expo  67  ana 


in  a  number  of  cities  in  eastern  Canada. 
Kilted  lassies  comprising  the  group  range 
in  age  from  12  to  20  years  and  feature 
dances  and  music  of  the  Scotch  high- 
lands. 

Mrs.  Virgil  Sharp,  executive  director  of 
the  group,  says: 

The  4-H  group  chose  the  culture  and  heri- 
tage of  Scotland  because  of  the  wonderful 
international  legacy  of  patriotism  that  the 
Scots  have  bequeathed  to  people  everywhere. 

An  hour  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the 
Cloverettes  on  the  House  steps,  the  Musi- 
cal Youth  International  will  sing  on  the 
steps  of  the  Senate  side  of  the  Capitol. 
This  group  is  the  second  of  three  that 
make  up  the  good-will  contingent  par- 
ticipating In  the  "people-to-people"  pro- 
gram. I  might  add  that  the  Musical 
Youth  International  is  composed  of  100 
boys  and  girls  from  cities  in  Michigan 
and  Ohio.  The  third  group  Is  the  Wies- 
loch  Choir  from  Germany.  The  latter  will 
join  the  Cloverettes  in  the  program  on 
the  House  steps. 

In  participating  in  the  "people-to- 
people"  program,  the  Cloverettes  give 
real  meaning  to  their  stated  purposes : 

To  promote  patriotism;  pride  In  .  .  .  and 
loyalty  to  the  community  ...  to  Inspire 
civic   betterment    and    cultural    growth. 

The  efforts  of  these  young  people  at 
home  reflect  the  genuine  concern  of  most 
of  our  youth  for  promoting  the  best  of 
American  Ideals.  This  trip,  on  behalf  of 
what  former  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower has  called  advancing  the  cause  of 
international  friendship,  gives  expres- 
sion to  the  desire  of  these  youth  to  show 
forth  America  and  to  contribute  to  the 
growth  of  world  understanding. 

The  efforts  of  such  groups  as  Musical 
Youth  International,  the  Wiesloch  choir, 
and  our  own  Cloverettes  ought  to  be 
recognized  publicly  and  highly  praised 
as  an  effective  statement  of  all  youth, 
in  America  and  the  world,  for  a  future 
which  holds  the  promise  of  peace 
through  imderstanding  and  good  will. 

We  of  the  10th  Congressional  District 
of  Michigan  take  special  pride  in  the 
national  award-winning  Cloverettes  and 
in  the  Musical  Youth  International, 
with  which  several  of  our  10th  District 
young  people  sing. 


MASS  TREASON  NO  CRIME  ACCORD- 
ING TO  JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  well  may  ask  how  long 
Is  treason  and  incitement  to  insurrection 
Koing  to  be  tolerated  by  supposedly  re- 
sponsible officials  of  our  Government? 
American  cities  are  burning,  American 
citizens  are  being  murdered,  the  property 
of  peace-loving  Americans  is  being  looted 
wvd  destroyed  and  the  only  coimteraction 


on  the  part  of  the  executive  branch  is 
to  set  up  another  commission  to  find  out 
why. 

The  administration  ignores  the  boasts 
of  Stokely  Carmichael  and  Hubert  "Rap" 
Brown,  and  other  professional  agitators 
who  claim  full  credit  for  the  riots  and 
promise  more  to  come  as  they  move  the 
country  into  complete  revolution.  Are 
we  going  to  wait  until  the  entire  Nation 
is  aflame  before  we  move  to  put  down 
these  traitors? 

The  seriousness  of  the  present  situa- 
tion is  surely  underlined  when  even  the 
■Washington  morning  newspaper,  in  its 
lead  editorial  today,  warns  about  how 
fine  is  the  line  bordering  on  treason  now 
being  walked  by  Carmichael  and  Brown. 
Perhaps  someone  in  authority  should 
have  a  little  talk  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  remind  him  that  his  office  is 
supposed  to  preserve  the  rights  of  all  the 
people  and  is  not  set  up  to  excuse  and 
justify  the  actions  of  those  who  preach 
and  teach  sedition. 

In  an  amazing  letter  from  the  Justice 
Department  we  learn  that  it  is  felt  Stoke- 
ly Carmichael  carmot  be  prosecuted  for 
exhorting  Americans  to  evade  the  draft 
because  he  has  not  tried  to  corrupt  a 
single  individual,  but  has  only  tried  to  in- 
duce mass  evasion.  Let  me  read  to  you 
from  the  letter: 

This  will  refer  to  your  letter  .  .  .  which 
has  been  referred  to  the  Criminal  Division 
for  consideration,  as  we  are  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  the  criminal  provi- 
sions of  Section  12(a)  of  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act. 

As  far  as  the  merits  of  prosecution  of 
Stokely  Carmichael  under  Section  12(a)  are 
concerned,  that  statute  like  other  statutes 
proscribing  the  vse  of  written  or  spoken 
words,  must  be  read  in  the  light  of  the  First 
Amendment  protection  against  the  abridg- 
ment of  freedom  of  speech.  The  judicial  deci- 
sions under  Section  12  Indicate  that  counsel- 
ing evasion  of  a  required  duty  means  at- 
tempting to  persuade  a  specific  person  or  per- 
sons to  evade  such  a  duty.  They  do  not  cover 
expression  of  opinions  direction  to  general 
groups.  So  far,  Carmichael 's  statements  ap- 
pear to  fall  in  the  latter  category.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  not  an  astounding 
doctrine,  that  mass  treason  is  no  crime? 

For  goodness  sake,  let  us  stop  pussy- 
footing and  demand  a  return  to  a  gov- 
ernment by  law,  that  treason  be  rec- 
ognized as  treason,  traitors  punished,  and 
criminals  taken  off  the  streets  instead  of 
being  cast  in  the  role  of  heroes  for  the 
purpose  of  political  expediency.  Let  us 
act  to  restore  law  and  order  before  it  is 
too  late,  and  the  cherished  freedoms  of 
all  the  people  are  crushed  by  open  re- 
bellion led  by  the  worst  element  in  our 
society. 

The  editorial  follows: 

FOMISfTING  InSTTRSECTION 

It  may  be  great  sport  to  travel  around  the 
world  calling  for  a  "revolution"  or  to  trudge 
tiirough  the  big  cities  proclaiming  that  riots 
are  the  "dress  rehearsals  for  rebellion."  But 
those  who  engage  In  such  a  sport  carry  a 
heavy  burden.  If  they  mean  what  their  words 
say,  they  are  walking  close  to  the  narrow 
line  that  separates  loyal  citizens  from 
traitors.  If  they  do  not  mean  it,  they  are 
stirring  up  passions  that  will  do  them  and 
others  of  their  race  no  good. 

It  Is  the  right  of  all  Am.erlcans,  written 


into  the  Constitution  175  years  ago,  to  en- 
gage in  the  wildest  kind  of  debate  and  to 
make  the  most  foolish  statements.  The  coun- 
try's tradition  provides  a  platform  for  all 
who  may  care  to  voice  views  disputing  the 
policy  of  the  Government  or  the  conduct  of 
the  people.  It  even  provides  the  opportunity 
to  speak  in  favor  of  another  form  of  govern- 
ment or  against  the  Constitution  that  has 
served  us  well  for  almost  200  years.  It  does 
so  in  the  deeply  held  belief  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  shotiJd  tiave  the  kind  of  gov- 
^emment  they  wish  and  that.  If  the  people 
are  freely  exposed  to  all  Ideas,  they  will  be 
able  to  separate  the  good  from  the  bad  and 
the  wise  from  the  foolish. 

Because  of  this  tradition,  a  Carmichael  or 
a  Brown  is  entitled  to  denounce  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  in  the  vilest  words. 
His  thoughts  and  his  language  may  be  repul- 
sive to  all  but  a  tiny  handful  of  citizens.  But 
he  can  say  what  he  thinks  without  fear  of 
prosecution  and  with  only  a  moral  responsi- 
bility for  what  he  says.  If  ills  words  stir  up 
tiatred  against  all  members  of  his  race,  he 
must  bear  the  moral  responsibility.  If  his 
words  mislead  those  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressed, he  must  bear  the  responsibility  for 
having  abused  the  right  to  speak. 

But  there  are  limits  on  what  a  citizen  can 
say  and  still  claim  his  right  to  free  speech. 
One  such  limit  bars  a  man  from  Inciting 
others  to  violence.  It  is  hard  to  say  precisely 
when  that  limit  is  reached.  Ivluch  depends 
on  the  climate  in  which  thltgs  are  said  and 
the  tools  available  to  those  who  listen.  It  Is 
clear  that  a  man  could  be  prosecuted  suc- 
cessfully for  urging  an  already  angry  audi- 
ence to  pick  up  the  rlfies  he  had  brought 
with  him  and  go  into  the  streets  to  shoot  and 
kill.  But  It  Is  not  clear  that  he  could  be 
prosecuted  successfully  for  telling  a  passive 
audience  that  they  ought  to  go  home  and 
get  their  guns.  Generally  speaking,  we  like 
the  rule  of  thumb  that  a  man  is  free  to  say 
what  he  wants  as  long  as  the  situation  Is 
such  that  there  is  time  for  other  ideas  to  be 
heard  and  for  reason  to  prevail  over  emotion. 

Thus,  those  who  are  crying  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  prosecute  Stokely  Carmichael  for 
his  speeches  In  Cut>a  are  missing  the  point 
of  what  free  speech  is  all  about.  There  Is  lit- 
tle chance  that  his  advice,  sent  from  afar  by 
modern  communications,  presents  a  clear 
and  present  danger  to  the  peace  and  order 
of  the  Nation.  Carmichael  may  be  a  traitor 
In  so  far  as  he  has  gone  abroad  to  consort 
with  this  coimtry's  enemies  but  he  has  not 
committed  treason  unless  he  organizes  or 
conspires  with  others  to  launch  an  armed  in- 
vasion or  insurrection.  We  can  only  hope  that 
he  has  forfeited  whatever  following  and  re- 
spect he  once  had  tiirough  his  open  advo- 
cacy of  communism. 

The  recent  speeches  of  Rap  Brown  present 
a  more  difficult  problem.  He  Is  already 
charged  with  inciting  to  violence  in  Mary- 
land and  some  of  his  talk  elsewhere  has  in- 
vited public  officials  to  levy  similar  charges. 
It  Is  inappropriate  to  express  an  opinion  on 
his  statement  In  Maryland  since  that  case  Is 
before  the  courts.  But  it  Is  not  Inappropriate 
to  remind  him  and  others  who  Join  him  that 
a  man  must  bear  the  responsibility  for  what 
he  says.  Those  who  incite  to  violence  must 
not  expect  the  Nation  to  sit  quietly  and  let 
that  violence  erupt. 

The  Constitution  does  provide  protection 
for  those  who  talk  of  making  trouble  and  of 
mounting  an  insurrection.  But  it  provides  no 
protection  for  those  who  carry  their  words 
through  into  action.  Men  who  call  for  and 
organize  rebellions  must  expect  to  be  dealt 
with  as  traitors.  Words  sometimes  carry  all 
the  effect  of  force  and  It  is  on  that  narrow 
line  between  free  speech  and  incitement  to 
rebellion  that  Mr.  Carmichael  and  Mr.  Brown 
are  walking. 
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LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  BY  REP- 
RESENTATIVE BURKE  OF  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS   TO    AUTHORIZE    THE 
DEPARTMENT    OF    INTERIOR    TO 
PROVIDE    YOUNG    PEOPLE    FROM 
SLUM  AREAS  WITH  FREE  TICKETS 
TO  SPORTING  EVENTS 
Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revifif  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  obiectlon. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  .vi.sh  to  com- 
mend our  esteemed  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts fMr.  Burke  1.  upon  a  bill  which  he 
has  introduced  which.  If  adopted,  would 
authorize  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  provide  young  people,  particularly 
from  slum  areas,  with  free  tickets  to 
sporting  events,  events  which  these 
youngsters  would  not  otherwise  have  an 
opportunity  to  enjoy.  The  tickets  w.)uld 
be  distributed  by  the  local  police  and 
fire  departments. 

As  described  by  the  pentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  the  bill  would  permit  the 
sending  of  "kids  out  Into  the  fresh  air 
and  let  them  see  wholesome  games  which 
they  can  imitate  in  their  parks  and  play- 
grounds and  would  encourage  a  better 
understanding  of  their  police  and  fire- 
men." ,    . 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic  events  of  the 
past  few  weeks  have  made  it  clear  that 
there  aire  many  people  who  feel  that  they 
have  been  forgotten  by  our  affluent  so- 
ciety. They  have  obviously  not  been  for- 
gotten by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Although  this  bill  will  not  eliminate 
the  social  and  economic  -.I'-s  pervading 
our  slums.  It  will  reach  many  youngsters 
who  will  profit  from  the  example  of  our 
great  athletes.  Hopefully,  it  will  help  to 
increase  communication  and  under- 
standing between  local  officials  and  the 
young  people  in  the  ghetto.s  of  our  cities. 
I  am  glad  to  support  this  proposal  and 
today  have  Introduced  a  companion  bill. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  BURKE  of  Massach'osetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rya.n1  for  his  sup- 
port of  my  legislation  providing  for  the 
giving  out  of  free  tickets  to  our  most  dis- 
advantaged youngsters  throughout  the 
Nation. 

For  Instance,  Mr.  Speaker,  dui  ing  the 
past  few  weeks,  as  during  the  series  of 
games  which  was  played  between  Miii- 
nesota  and  the  Boston  Red  Sox.  the 
Minnesota  team  gave  out  4  000  tickets 
to  disadvantaged  youngsters.  .\lso.  just 
a  few  weeks  ago  the  Washington  Sena- 
tors gave  out  2,000  tickets  to  disadvan- 
taged children  in  the  Washington.  DC. 
area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  which  I 
have  introduced  embodies  one  of  the 
most  simple  plans  that  could  be  put  into 


operation.  It  merely  calls  for  the  ex- 
peudituie  of  2o  cents  per  youngster  in 
order  to  allow  them  to  Kc-t  in  to  see  a 
free  baseball  came  a  free  football  game, 
a  free  basketball  t;ame,  a  soccer  game  or 
a  hockey  game  This  would  give  these 
youngsters  an  incentive  to  move  in  the 
right  direction;  it  will  get  them 
interested  in  good  healthy  .sports. 

I,  Mr  Speaker,  for  the  life  of  me.  can- 
not understand  why  this  bill  has  not 
progressed  through  the  legislative  chan- 
nels of  this  body.  I  have  written  to  Sar- 
gent Shriver  and  I  was  told  that  it  was 
up  to  the  local  otticials  to  initiate  the 
action  on  their  part 

Yesterday.  I  placed  a  speech  in  the 
Record  calling  tor  my  colleagues  here 
to  write  to  their  mayors  and  other  local 
officials  asking  them  to  interest  them- 
selves m  this  program 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  years  ago  In  the 
city  of  Boston  we  had  the  old  "knothole 
gang."  and  the  kids  used  to  wait  all  year, 
kid.';  from  the  poorer  nei^'hborhoods  of 
Boston,  to  get  those  free  tickets 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  get  behind  some- 
thing that  the  youngsters  can  imder- 
stand  so  they  will  realize  that  there  are 
people  in  this  country  who  care  about 
them. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yo'k  [Mr.  Ry\n!  for  his  support 
and  I  welcome  support  in  behalf  of  thi.i 
legislation  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 


CENSUS  BUREAU  CONFIRMS  SLOW- 
DOWN IN  POPULATION  MIGRA- 
TION TRf:N'D  TO  CITIES  AS  SMALL 
TOWN,  RURAL  ARFIAS  PROGRESS 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Ttnnessee.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  E\TNS  of  T-nnessee  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  many  years  I  have  emphasized  the 
need  and  necessity  for  broad-based  eco- 
nomic development  in  our  Nation  to 
achieve  broad-based  population  distri- 
bution. 

Two  years  ago  on  July  27.  1965.  I 
wrote  President  Johnson  a  comprehen- 
sive letter  on  this  subject,  setting  out 
in  detail  the  relationship  between  our 
problems  in  cities  in  our  large  metropol- 
itan areas  and  our  cities  and  towns 
throughout  America. 

At  that  time  I  pointed  out: 

Large  metropolitan  complexes  are  becom- 
ing unmanageable,  unwieldy  and  ungovern- 
able .  .  .  they  breed  Bluma,  poverty,  violence 
.  .  .  Cities  have  simply  outgrown  their  orig- 
inal concept  and  their  governments  They 
have  exceeded  Ln  population  and  size  the 
quantitative  areas  that  can  be  governed 
effectively. 

I  emphasized  to  President  Johnson  the 
need  for  a  concentrated,  two-pronged 
effort  to  solve  our  national  problem.s — 
one  effort  aimed  at  attacking  directly  the 
problems  in  our  central  cities  and  the 
other  at  strengthening  "smalltown" 
America  to  divert  population  from  the 
metropolitan  areas. 

President  Johnson  in  a  major  policy 


speech  in  Dallastown.  Pa.,  on  September 
3.  1966.  adopted  as  his  thesis  the  need 
ior  the  impru\ement  oi  oi.'portunity  in 
smalltown  and  rural  America  as  pan 
of  our  overall  solution  to  national  prob- 
lems. 

This  is.  of  course,  a  long-range  effort 
but  it  is  encouraging  to  note  reports  of  a 
slowdown  in  the  trend  of  comparative 
population  growth  in  big  cities  and  met- 
ropolitan area.s.  as  our  .small  tawns  pro- 
gress economically.  Business  Week  In  its 
issue  of  June  24.  1967.  published  a  report 
outlinhig  this  change  m  population 
growth  trends. 

I  asked  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce for  its  comment  on  this  article  in 
this  national  magazine  and  have  been 
provided  with  a  report  by  the  Honorable 
A.  Ross  Eckler,  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Cen.>us,  which  generally  agrees  with  the 
conclusions  reached  by  Business  Week. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  interest  in 
this  subject  by  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  people.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  Business  Week 
tlie  letter  from  Director  Eckler,  and  my 
letter  to  President  Johnson  of  July  27. 
1965,  be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 
The  article  and  letters  follow: 

Brau^u  OF  THE  Census. 
Washington.  DC  .  August  4, 1967. 
Hon.  JoeL  Evi.NS, 
House  of  Rfp'eientatives, 
Wa.fhington.  D.C. 

De.\r  Mb.  Ewns;  This  is  in  further  rep;T 
to  your  letter  c>f  July  18  concerning  recent 
population  changeE  in  metropolitan  areas 

We  I'.gree  In  general  with  the  Implications 
oi  the  article  In  Business  Week,  that  thert 
has  been  a  slowdown  In  the  rate  of  popula- 
tion growth  of  metropolitan  are.is.  According 
to  recent  statistics  available  trom  our  Cur- 
rent Population  Sur\ey.  the  population  :n 
metropolitan  areas  continues  to  grow  at  a 
much  faster  rate  than  the  population  c! 
nonmetropolitan  are.as  but  at  a  somewbj; 
reduced  pace  In  the  19S0's  as  compared  wltb 
the  1950's.  Tills  relative  slowdown  In  metro- 
politan growth  Is  occurring  In  central  cities 
of  metr-jpoUtan  areiu;  as  well  as  in  the  siib- 
urban  areas  throughout  the  country.  I:  also 
.appears  to  be  true  for  both  the  white  and 
nonwhlte    populations. 

Part  of  the  slowdown  In  population  growth 
In  metropolitan  areas  in  recent  years  Is  due 
to  the  decline  In  birth  rates  that  the  coun- 
try h.as  been  experiencing  since  the  Ute 
1950's.  A  major  portion  of  the  reduction, 
however.  Is  due  to  a  reduction  In  the  net 
shifts  of  population  from  rural  to  urban 
areas  through  net  migration.  Between  1960 
and  1965  metropolitan  areas  ..dded  about 
2'^  million  people  through  net  migration 
(including  net  immigration  from  abroadi 
In  the  same  period,  nonmeUopoUten  por- 
tions of  tae  country  lost  somewhat  over  a 
half  million  people  through  Jjet  out  migra- 
tion. In  contrast.  In  the  1950  CO  period,  .about 
8  6  million  net  migrants  were  added  to  the 
metropolitan  population  at  the  tame  tUr.e 
that  the  nonmetropolitan  portion  of  the 
countrv  w.as  losing  about  6  million  persons 
through  net  out  migration.  This  decline  o. 
net  migration  into  SMSA's  since  19S0  ba^ 
contributed  considerably  to  the  slowing  down 
in  the  rate  of  growth  of  metropolltac  areas 
relative  to  that  of  nonmetropolitan  areas. 

I  am  enclosing  for  your  Information  « 
copy  of  Current  Population  Reports.  SerlM 
P-20,  No.  163.  "Population  of  the  United 
Slates  by  Metropolitan  and  NonmetropoHWO 
Area.^:  April  1966  and  1960."  This  repor. 
provides  much  of  the  evidence  concerning  tn« 
recent  population  growth  patterns  for  metro- 
politan and  nonmetropolitan  areas.  If  tbere 
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Is  any  additional  information  I  can  provide 
you  with  on  this  subject,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  Ross  Eckler, 
Director,  Bureau  oj  the  Census. 

HcsH  TO  THE  CrriES  Eases  Oft 
It  appears  that  the  really  rapid  rise  in 
metropolitan  population  growth  Is  over.  Big 
urban  areas— long  the  delight  of  marketing 
men— will  still  pick  up  new  consumers  faster 
than  rural  America,  but  the  speedy  metro- 
politan growth  of  the  fifties  won't  be 
matched  in  the  years  ahead.  The  money  will 
still  be  there,  however — the  upward  pace  of 
urban  personal  Income  will  Increase  despite 
the  population  slowdown. 

What  this  means  Is  that  marketers  will 
have  to  figure  out  how  to  keep  their  city 
sales  growing  even  though  population  growth 
rates  are  turning  down.  For  one  thing,  they 
cm  shift  their  sights  to  the  growth  frontiers 
like  the  Southeast  and  Mountain  States. 
.\nd  with  personal  Incomes  on  the  move,  they 
can  count  on  new  quality  markets  every- 
where. 

These  are  the  principal  Implications  of 
a  new  three-volume  study — Economic  and 
Demographic  Projections  for  224  Metropoli- 
tan Areas — Just  released  by  the  National 
Planning  Assn.,  a  private  economic  research 
organization  in  Washington.  D.C.  The  study, 
which  projects  population,  Income,  and  em- 
ployment through  1975,  Is  the  fourth  In  a 
continuing  NPA  series  on  metropwUtan  areas. 
In  the  12  years  after  1950.  population  In 
the  nation's  224  metropolitan  areas  averaged 
3  1"  growth  a  year.  But  between  1962  and 
1975.  NPA  says,"  the  rate  will  fall  to  2.2%. 
This  means  that  In  1975,  there  will  be  164- 
mllllon  potential  consumers  living  In  U.S. 
ciUes  and  suburbs.  That's  73%  of  the  pop- 
ulation—up from  66%  in  1962. 

Growth  shift.  Clearly,  the  shift  from  farm 
to  city  Isn't  over.  But,  says  economist  Sidney 
Sonenblum,  who  conducted  the  study,  the 
'oierall  process  is  close  to  completion.  There 
aren't  many  people  left  in  rural  areas  to 
migrate." 

In  fact,  today's  least  urbanized  areas  are 
where  the  fastest  urban  growth  will  come. 
Southeast  metropolitan  areas,  for  Instance, 
which  held  less  than  half  the  Southeast's 
population  In  1962.  will  grow  at  a  fast  3.2'". 
annual  rate  through  1975.  In  the  Mountain 
States — only  a  little  more  than  half  urban- 
ized now— the  rate  will  also  be  3.2%. 

Sonenblum  estimates  that  the  slowdown 
In  rural-urban  migration  will  account  for 
about  80 '>  of  the  decline  In  metropolitan 
growth  through  1975.  The  rest  of  the  decline, 
he  says,  will  parallel  that  projected  for  the 
I'.S.  birth  rate,  which  will  slow  population 
growth  from  1.7  ">  a  year  during  the  fifties 
to  the  1.5'-<  from  1962  to  1975. 

Income.  By  the  yardstick  of  money,  how- 
ever, the  metropolitan  areas  aren't  slowing 
down  at  all.  according  to  the  study.  Not 
surprisingly.  p>ersonal  income  In  1975  will  be 
at  new  highs  throughout  urban  America — 
and  rising  faster,  too.  than  It  has  In  the  past. 
By  1975.  average  per-capita  urban  Income 
win  be  »3.565,  or  one-third  above  1962  and 
almost  two-thirds  above  1950.  This  means  an 
annual  Income  growth  rate  of  2.4 '> — a  full 
percentage  point  above  the  1950  to  1962  rate. 
Meanwhile  per  capita  Income  In  the 
countryside  will  continue  to  rise  slightly 
faster  than  In  the  cities — but  the  difference 
In  growth  rates  Is  narrowing.  Over-all  per- 
caplta  income  will  grow  2.6%  per  year  be- 
tween 1962  and  1975  compared  to  the  2.4% 
rise  In  the  cities.  And  in  total  personal  In- 
come, the  countryside  is  losing  the  race. 

One  reason  for  the  urban  Income  burst, 
according  to  NPA.  Is  that  more  people  will  be 
working.  NPA  expects  the  annual  unemploy- 
ment rate  to  fall  from  5.5%  In  1962  to  4%  In 
1975.  This  will  result  from  the  national  com- 


mitment to  full  employment  and  to  policies 
like  the  training  of  unsklUed  labor  by  the 
Job  Corps.  A  continuing  trend,  too,  will  be 
the  employment  of  women:  In  1950,  one- 
third  of  all  women  over  14  worked;  by  1975, 
the  study  estimates,  40%  will  be  working. 

Moreover,  productivity  Increases  will  pick 
up.  Between  1955  and  1960,  outi>ut  per  man- 
hour — which  economists  use  to  measure  pro- 
ductivity— grew  by  1.8%  per  year.  Between 
1960  and  1965,  the  rate  was  2.9%.  Between 
1962  and  1975,  NPA  estimates,  average  pro- 
ductivity Increases  will  be  3%  per  year,  with 
continuing  growth  at  full  employment. 

Closing  the  gap.  It  also  looks  as  If  Income 
differences  between  regions  will  be  reduced. 
In  1950,  for  instance,  the  per-capita  income 
spread  between  the  highest  and  lowest 
regions  was  34%.  In  1975,  It  will  drop  a  bit  as 
rural  areas,  where  Income  is  lower,  get  more 
citified  and  Job  opportunities  and  Incomes 
rise  faster. 

This  is  a  controversial  point.  A  recent 
Commerce  Dept.  projection  of  metropolitan 
growth  said  that  regional  differences  would 
not  narrow  by  1975.  The  disagreement  be- 
tween the  Commerce  Dept.  and  NPA  bolls 
down  to  how  each  defines  metropolitan  areas. 
Both  agree  that  a  metropolitan  area  Includes 
the  central  city  and  suburbs  within  com- 
muting distance,  but  boundaries  change  as 
metropolitan  areas  grow  and  the  Commerce 
Dept.  and  NPA  treat  them  differently. 

Rich  vs.  poor.  Both  studies  agree,  however, 
that  there  won't  be  any  slgnlflcant  reduction 
In  the  Income  differences  between  the  rich- 
est and  poorest  metropolitan  areas  by  1975. 
Rather,  the  spread  will  continue  to  be  big. 
Stamford,  Conn.,  will  top  the  list  with  $5,874 
per  capita.  McAUen,  Tex.,  will  be  on  the  bot- 
tom vrith  $1,615.  Two  other  areas  In  Texas — 
Brownsville  and  Laredo — will  Join  McAUen 
as  the  only  urban  centers  In  1976  with  per- 
caplta  Incomes  under  $2,000.  Even  to  reach 
this  low,  the  Texas  areas  vtIU  have  to  mark 
a  per-caplta  Income  growth  that  is  more 
than  double  the  1.6  7o  a  year  expected  for 
Stamford. 

A  city's  per-caplta  income  depends  on  Its 
Industry  mix,  the  percent  of  Its  residents  at 
work,  and  their  productivity.  NPA  thinks 
that,  in  general,  today's  high-income  cities 
win  maintain  their  lead  by  out-doing  the 
poorer  metropolitan  areas  on  all  three  fronts. 
In  the  wealthy  Middle  Atlantic  region,  for 
instance,  an  above-average  share  of  the 
people  In  urban  areas  will  still  be  at  work 
in  1975.  and  per-caplta  Income  will  continue 
above  average.  In  the  Southeast,  both  the 
work- participation  rate  and  per  capita  in- 
come will  continue  below  national  averages. 
City  vs.  subtu-b.  Although  neither  study 
looks  at  growth  within  metropolitan  areas, 
the  most  dramatic  post- World  War  II  popu- 
lation trend  has  been  the  rapid  growth  of 
suburbs  and  the  relatively  slow  growth  of 
central  cities.  From  1960  to  1965.  for  Instance, 
cities  grew  3.2%  while  their  suburbs  grew 
17.7%. 

Sonenblum  thinks  that  this  trend  also  will 
turn  down.  He  expects  the  difference  between 
the  rates  of  city  and  suburban  growth  to 
narrow  by  1975.  "The  differential  will  be  re- 
duced," he  says,  "by  famiUes  who  will  move 
to  the  city  for  convenience  after  their  chil- 
dren are  in  college,  a  substantial  improve- 
ment in  city  public  services  and  housing, 
and  nonwhltes  with  higher  fertility  rates  who 
must  stay  In  the  city  until  the  suburbs  are 
open  to  them." 

July  27,  1965. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmENT:  I  read  with  great  In- 
terest recenUy  a  speech  given  by  Richard  N. 
Ooodwln,  one  of  your  special  assistants,  to 


visiting  foreign  students.  Mr.  Goodwin  ob- 
served at  one  point  In  the  speech  that  "we 
have  cleared  the  boards  of  most  of  the  old 
ideas."  He  suggested  a  need  for  new  ideas, 
new  departixres  to  meet  the  massive  problems 
of  our  age. 

I  would  like  to  propose  a  new  concept 
which.  If  accepted  and  Implemented,  would 
attack  many  of  our  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems from  a  new  direction  In  a  new  dimen- 
sion. My  suggestion  basically  is  that  rather 
than  continuing  to  encourage  urban  growth 
we  shift  emphasis  and  encourage  a  national 
small  town  improvement  and  development 
campaign. 

The  proposal  Is  this: 

1.  Large  metropolitan  complexes  are  be- 
coming unmanageable,  unwieldy  and  ungov- 
ernable. They  have  far  exceeded  the  cities' 
ability  to  provide  adequate  services.  They  are 
not  single  entities;  they  are  conglomerations 
of  unrelated  communities  that  have  grown 
like  Topsy.  They  breed  slums,  poverty,  vio- 
lence, suicide,  discord,  unhapplness.  Cities 
have  simply  outgrown  their  original  concept 
and  their  governments.  They  have  exceeded 
In  population  and  size  the  quantitative  areas 
that  can  be  governed  effectively. 

2.  The  community  concept  with  all  of  Its 
corollaries  Is  basic  to  our  American  system. 
It  is  an  effective  unit.  It  embraces  the  psy- 
chological dimension  that  Is  missing  in 
cities — the  dimension  of  belonging,  of  be- 
ing a  part  of  a  community,  of  being  neigh- 
borly, of  Identifying  with  local  government, 
of  feeling  slgnlflcaint. 

3.  This  concept  has  been  eroded  as  popu- 
lations have  migrated  to  our  urban  areas. 
Urban  populations  have  been  called  "the 
lonely  crowd."  There  is  no  identification,  no 
feeling  of  belonging.  There  Is  distrust,  lack 
of  concern  and  compassion,  lack  of  identifi- 
cation. Basic  hiunan  values  erode. 

As  you  said  in  a  speech  on  February  22 
last.  Mr.  President,  "The  old,  tried  values  of 
family  and  neighborhood  and  community 
are  Imperiled  or  eroded." 

4.  There  are  efforts  to  build  whole  new 
communities  to  retain  the  commuiUty  con- 
cept and  respect  Inherent  in  our  forefathers 
philosophy.  But  these  are  isolated  efforts. 
What  is  needed  is  a  concentrated  effort  to 
strengthen  the  small  town  base  of  America, 
to  bring  industry  and  business  to  small 
towns,  to  create  towns  that  embody  the  best 
of  the  new  technology  and  the  best  of  the 
old  philosophy. 

5.  I  believe  that  people  move  to  cities 
basically  because  that  is  where  the  greatest 
economic  opportunities  are  found.  You  can 
see  departures  from  this  trend  In  small 
towns  with  progressive  Industry.  The  chil- 
dren think  of  staying,  rather  than  leaving. 
And  families  who  have  lived  in  rural  and 
small  town  areas  prefer  to  move  to  a  simlltir 
environment — but  with  greater  opportunity 
to  live  the  good  life. 

Your  magnificent  effort  to  build  the  Great 
Society  is  developing  the  nation  In  urban 
areas,  rural  areas  and  smaller  communities. 
The  new  thrust  that  is  needed — the  new  con- 
cept I  suggest  is  a  concentrated  effort  to 
develop  the  small  town  to  Its  p>eak  of  per- 
fection and  to  wage  a  national  campaign  to 
"sell"  the  small  town  to  our  new  generation. 
This  would  ease  urban  problems  by  shifting 
growth  to  manageable  divisions  away  from 
urban  complexes. 

The  true  values  of  our  society  are  strong- 
est In  our  small  towns.  We  need  to  strength- 
en our  society  by  Inducing  our  yotinger  peo- 
ple to  live  within  the  strong  town  structure 
and  concept. 

I  will  be  glad  to  discuss  this  matter  with 
you  at  your  convenience. 

With  highest  esteem  and  best  regards,  I 
am, 

Sincerely  yovir  friend, 

Joe  L.  Evins, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Maurice  J. 
Goldbloom.  who  Is  no  stranger  to  Greece, 
having  served  In  that  country  as  labor 
Information  officer  of  the  US.  economic 
mission  to  Greece  in  1950-51,  has  written 
a  perceptive  article  published  in  the 
Christian  Century  of  July  19.  1967. 1  rec- 
ommend that  my  colleagues  read  his 
obeervatlons  on  the  current  situation  in 
Greece.  The  article  follows ; 

Crcxcx:    Oldest    Democract.    Newest 
Police  State 
decepttve  calm 
The  visitor  to  a  country  under  a  dictator - 
Bhlp    Is    Inclined    to    expect    an    Immediate, 
vlalble  and  tangible  difference — people  loolc- 
Ing   furtively   over   their   shoiilder*   as   they 
hurry  along  In  silence,  the  ubiquitous  pres- 
ence of  the  Iron  heel   Perhaps  sometlmee  this 
IB  In  fact  the  case.  But  the  first  Impression 
Is  more  likely   to   be  one  of  overwhelming 
surface  normality.  It  was  that  way  In  Ger- 
many In  1939,  and  It  U  so  In  Greece  today. 
And  for  most  people  moet  of  the  time,  life 
under  a  dictatorship  is  indeed  fairly  normal. 
For  few  men  are  political  animals  except  by 
fits    and   starts,    they    work,    eat,    love    and 
quarrel  with  little   thought  of  the  form  of 
government    or.    Indeed,    of    government    at 

all unless  In  one  way  or  another  It  directly 

impinges  on  their  activities. 

But  surface  normality  la  deceptive.  True. 
tbe   new   Greek   dictatorship   does    not    yet 
have  the  satanlc  aspect  which  characterized 
nazlam  from  the  first   Yet  in  some  ways  its 
Impact    is     even     greater.     Proportionately. 
about    twice    as    many    opponents    of    the 
regime  are  being  held  In  prisons  and  con- 
centration camps  In  Greece  today  as  Hitler 
was  holding  in  the  year  before  World  War  II 
broke  out,  and  the  number  Is  rising  dally. 
No  exact  figure  on  the  number  of  prisoners 
is  available  to  anyone  outside — or  perhaps 
Inside — the  Greek  government;  the  best  es- 
timate Is  12.000-15.000    Official  figures  have 
been    partial,    Inconsistent    and    unreliable 
Thus  on  April  28  the  government  announced 
that  8.509  persons  had  been  arrested  and  that 
1.S38  of  those  had  already  been  released   But 
on   May    10   It    announced    that   6.138    were 
being  held  on  Yaroe  Island:  and  large  num- 
bers   are    known    to    be    held    elsewhere    In 
Greece  as  well.  Since  then  arrests  have  been 
taking  place— usually  between  3  A.M.  and  4 
AM.,  In  the  best  police-state  tradition — at  a 
rate  of  100  to  200  a  day   Releases,  If  one  ac- 
cepts  the  government's   figures,  have   aver- 
aged about  300  a  week.  Many  of  those  re- 
leased, however,   are   still   held   under   more 
or  lees  stringent  house  arrest.  For  example. 
former  George  Papandreou  is  allowed  to  read 
only  Greek  newspapers;   only  his  physicians 
and  his  nonpoUtlcal  son  George  are  allowed 
to  see  him.  and  even   they  are  searched   to 
make  sure  they  do  not  bring  any  papers  In 
With  them.  Officially,  however,  he  Is  "free." 

THB  NCXO  to  HIDK 

In  addition  to  those  In  prisons  and  con- 
centration camps  or  under  house  arrest. 
numerous  others  are  In  hiding  because  they 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  government 
wants  to  arrest  them.  In  moet  cases  they 
are  people,  whose  associates  have  already 
been  imprisoned.  Thus  when  a  number  of 
Center  Union  deputies  were  seized  not  long 
ago.  other  deputies  who  were  their  close 
political    allies    heard    the    news    via    grape- 


vine and  disappeared  'Disappearances"  were 
particularly  numerous  in  the  inlilp'  period 
after  the  coup;  for  every  one  arrested,  there 
may  have  been  two  or  three  who  fel"  It  In- 
advisable to  sleep  at  home  for  the  first  few 
nights.  Most  of  these  temporary  fugitives  re- 
sumed their  normal  activities  and  returned 
to  their  homes  after  the  first  wave  of  mass 
arrests  subsided.  But  others  learned  that 
their  fears  had  been  Justified,  that  the  secu- 
rity forces  were  Indeed  looking  for  them. 
Some  have  since  been  arrested,  and  those  In 
whose  homes  they  had  hidden  have  been 
arrested  for  not  reporting  then,  to  the  police. 
Thus  Greece  s  leading  newspaper  publisher, 
Chrlsloe  Lambralus,  was  found  la  the  home 
of  the  country's  outstanding  dancer,  Dora 
Stratou;  both  are  now  in  prison.  A  few  men. 
such  as  Nicolas  Nlcolaldls,  a  leader  of  the 
Center  tinlon's  youth  movement,  have  es- 
caped from  the  country  and  are  trying  to 
organize  opposition  to  the  regime  from  out- 
side; others  are  simply  waiting  untU  cir- 
cumstances make  it  safe  for  them  to  return 
home. 

One  who  tried  to  leave  was  Nlcephoros 
Mandllaras,  who  had  made  himself  a  par- 
ticular object  of  hatred  In  reactionary  mili- 
tary circles  by  serving  as  defense  counsel  in 
the  Asplda  case,  in  which  a  number  of  army 
officers  were  charged  with  trying  to  organize 
secretly  for  the  defense  of  Greek  democracy. 
His  body  was  found  on  the  coast  of  the  island 
of  Rhodes.  The  government  claims  that  the 
crew  of  his  escape  boat  dumped  him  over- 
board In  a  life  preserver  when  they  were 
challenged  by  the  coast  guard,  and  that  he 
hit  his  head  on  the  side  of  the  ship  and 
drowned.  Not  all  Greeks  accept  this  expla- 
nation. 

Many  people  are  still  sought  by  the  police 
One  who  has  so  far  succeeded  In  evading 
capture  Is  Mlkos  Theodorakls.  Greece's  lead- 
ing composer  (he  wrote  the  music  for  Zorba 
the  Greek),  a  United  Democratic  Left 
lEX>A.i  deputy  and  a  leader  of  its  youth 
organization.  Unable  to  catch  him.  the  gov- 
ernment has  consoled  Itself  by  Issuing  a 
decree  over  the  signature  of  the  new  army 
chief  of  staff  making  It  a  penal  offense,  pun- 
ishable by  court  martial,  to  play  Theodorakls' 
music  even  In  one's  home  In  some  cases  the 
government  has  held  relatives  as  hostages; 
sometimes  they  have  been  given  third-degree 
treatment  In  an  effort  to  sectire  information 
on  the  whereabouts  of  the  fugitives.  Mean- 
while, each  new  batch  of  arrests  sends  more 
people  into  hiding  Moet  seem  to  be  conceal- 
ing themselves  in  the  cities:  but  some  are 
almost  certainly  fleeing  to  the  hills  If  a  sub- 
stantial number  should  congregate  In  the 
hills,  the  stage  might  be  set  for  a  new  guer- 
rilla war. 

RZPKESSrVE    DEVTCES 

The  regime  also  uses  other  methods  of  re- 
pression. Many  Individuals  remain  free  only 
because  they  have  signed  statements  prom- 
ising to  refrain  from  activity  directed  against 
the  regime  One  man  who  had  no  political 
affiliations  but  was  regarded  as  a  potential 
rebel  told  a  foreign  diplomat:  "After  12 
hours  In  the  headquarters  of  the  security  po- 
lice they  began  telling  me  what  might  hap- 
pen to  my  family  If  I  didn't  sign,  so  I  decided 
to  let  them  have  their  piece  of  paper."  An 
elderly  man  told  the  police:  I  haven't  been 
active  m  anything  since  1950,  and  you  know 
It.  But  my  children  are  grown  up  and  I  have 
no  dependents,  ."io  I'm  not  going  to  sign.  Let 
me  go  home  and  pack  my  suitcase,  and  you 
cin  lock  me  up"  They  let  him  go  without 
signing 

Others,  particularly  young  people,  have 
been  taken  to  the  police  stations,  badly  beaten 
cind  then  turned  loose  "vlth  a  warning  Simi- 
lar treatment  wis  meted  out  to  some  of  those 
who.  arrested  in  the  Initial  raids  were  later 
freed  without  being  sent  to  Yaros  There  were 
also  numerous  instances  of  brutality  in  con- 
nection with  the  arrests  themselves.  Such 
brutality     w.is     so     widespread     that     many 


Greeks  have  personal  knowledge  of  instancej; 
I  received  information  on  It  from  a  number 
of  Independent  sources.  Its  existence  waj 
officially  admitted  by  the  commandant  of  the 
gendarmerie.  Gen.  Nicolas  Panagopoulos,  in 
an  order  of  June  2  In  which  he  declared:  "h 
has  been  found  that  certain  gendarmes,  for- 
tunately few  in  number,  have  not  understood 
the  spirit  of  my  orders:  severity  and  flrmneM 
do  not  mean  brutality  or  cruelty.  Such  acts 
are  against  the  law  and  constitute  abuses  of 
power  which  harm  the  work  of  the  govern- 
ment." 

Indeed,  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  lower- 
level  security  forces  gave  their  own  interpre- 
tation to  government  policy;  the  situation 
was  mide  to  order  for  the  settlement  of  old 
grudges  and  the  gratification  of  sadistic  Im- 
pulses. But  It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  tho«e 
higher  up  did  not  know  of  and  sanction  what 
was  being  done.  In  general  if  not  In  all  par- 
ticular instances,  or  even  that  It  took  Gtn 
Panagopoulos  six  weeks  to  find  out  what  wis 
going  on.  In  any  case,  one  must  wonder  wha: 
Interpretation  he  expected  his  subordinates 
to  put  on  the  word  "severity." 

PRIVATION    IN    TAROS 

The  treatment  of  those  held  on  Yaros  and 
In  the  various  prisons  and  other  places  a'. 
detention  throughout  Greece  may  or  may  not 
be  marked  by  brutality.  But  there  has  cer- 
t.ilnly  been  callousness.  Greek  prisons  have 
never  been  among  the  world's  best,  and  over- 
crowding has  now  been  added  to  their  other 
faults.  Greek  concentration  camps  have 
sometimes  been  places  of  horror,  particularly 
during  the  civil  war  of  the  '40s;  at  their  best, 
they  are  rather  Inferior  in  amenities  to 
S.ichsenhausen  In  the  '30s. 

Yaros,  a  waterless  Island  without  vege- 
tation, accommodates  women  In  an  old 
prison  and  men  In  tents.  Sanitation  facili- 
ties are  primitive.  "They  bathe  In  the  sea  ' 
Interior  Minister  Styllano  Patakos  told  me 
(Patakoe.  Incredibly  naive  politically,  ap- 
pears to  be  basically  decent  If  extremely 
insensitive,  i  On  June  3,  more  than  a  month 
after  the  deportees  were  sent  to  Yaros,  the 
government  announced  its  Intention  to  con- 
struct a  new  reservoir  on  the  Island  so  that 
each  detainee  would  have  15  liters  (about 
four  gallons)  of  water  a  day — approxlmauly 
one- thirtieth  of  what  the  average  urban 
American  uses.  This  allotment  probably 
presupposes  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
detainees  to  2.000  or  less,  which  the  govern- 
ment keeps  predicting  for  the  near  future 
But  even  If  the  new  allocation  Is  based  on 
the  number  of  prisoners  as  of  June  3,  whlcS 
according  to  the  government  was  approxi- 
mately 4.900.  it  Is  clear  that  the  water  situ- 
ation Is  at  present  Just  short  of  catastrophic. 
It  will  still  be  far  from  good  when — and  if- 
the  announced  Improvement  takes  place. 

The  food  has  reportedly  been  both  inade- 
quate and  bad;  here  too  the  government  bas 
promised  Improvements.  At  first,  sending  of 
parcels  to  prisoners  was  forbidden,  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  everything  they 
needed.  When  I  Interviewed  Interior  Minl»t« 
Patakos  recently,  he  said  that  parcels  couW 
now  be  sent  but  were  subject  to  "censor- 
ship." It  Is  hard  to  say  what  this  means 
in  practice.  Earlier  he  had  reportedly  re- 
fused to  permit  medicine  to  be  sent  to  one 
seriously  111  prisoner  on  the  ground  ^^^  j' 
detainees  were  allowed  to  receive  parcels  of 
medicine,  'one  half  of  them  would  poison 
the  other  half."  There  are  two  military  doc- 
tors on  the  Island;  some  prisoners  are  them- 
selves physicians,  but  they  can  of  course  do 
little  for  their  fellow  detainees  without  med- 
icine or  equipment. 

The  only  Independent  observer  who  h»« 
been  permitted  to  visit  the  Island  Is  the 
president  of  the  International  committee  o- 
the  Red  Cross,  whose  report  Is  confldentlsl 
This  secrecy  Is  part  of  a  deliberate  go'''*^' 
ment  policy  of  keeping  the  prisoners  Isolat*! 
from  the  outside  world  in  the  hope  of  break- 
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Ing  their  spirits.  Gen.  Patakoe  told  me:  "I 
believe  that  if  they  understand  that  they 
will  not  receive  any  support  from  any  other 
country,  they  will  start  to  think  In  the  cor- 
rect way.  So  no  foreigner  Is  going  to  be 
perrnltted  to  see  them."  Neither  are  for- 
eigners permitted  to  see  those  (among  them 
the  recently  arrested  deputies )  who  are  held 
In  various  other  places  of  confinement,  the 
whereabouts  of  which  have  not  for  the  most 
part  been  officially  announced.  Neither  can 
they  see  those  In  the  prisons.  But  the  latter 
are  at  least  better  off  than  the  detainees — 
against  whom  no  charges  have  been  pre- 
ferred— since  they  are  allowed  to  consult 
their  lawyers  and  receive  visits  from  thetr 
famlUes. 

WHO    WAS    ARRESTED 

Those  arrested  fall  into  several  categories. 
The  Initial  mass  arrests  were  based  largely 
on  army  "subversive"  lists  compiled  about 
1950;  the  conspirators  were  afraid  to  use 
more  recent  lists  made  by  security  authori- 
ties for  fear  of  tipping  their  hand.  Hence 
their  lists  Included  many  people  who  had 
in  recent  years  been  completely  nonpoUtlcal. 
In  many  instances  Individuals  were  also  listed 
at  addresses  from  which  they  had  moved; 
visits  to  the  wrong  addresses  warned  the 
Intended  victims,  and  they  promptly  went 
Into  hiding.  In  addition,  among  those  ar- 
rested Initially  were  a  large  number  of  cur- 
rently prominent  politicians  and  Individuals 
who  might  In  one  way  or  another  have  ob- 
structed the  coup,  such  as  deputies  and 
other  leading  members  of  the  United  Demo- 
cratic Left,  leaders  of  the  Center  Union, 
members  of  the  right-wing  government  of 
Premier  Panayotls  Kanellopoulos.  Journal- 
ists, youth  leaders,  the  president  of  the 
Athens  bar  association  and  active  and  re- 
tired generals  who  were  either  guilty  of  dem- 
ocratic sympathies  or  were  simply  not  In  on 
the  plans  and  might  have  obstructed  them. 
The  list  was  apparently  compiled  In  haste 
and  was  extremely  haphazard;  many  Indi- 
viduals who  had  reason  to  expect  that  they 
would  be  among  the  first  victims  of  a  coup 
were  undisturbed,  while  other  less  Important 
persons  were  taken.  Many  of  those  arrested 
•Imply  because  of  their  positions,  such  as 
Premier  Kanellopoulos  and  some  of  his  min- 
isters, or  who  had  been  picked  up  by  acci- 
dent were  quickly  released.  This  accounts 
for  the  large  ntimber  of  releases  armounced 
In  the  first  few  days. 

Aside  from  removing  individuals  who  might 
have  stood  in  the  way  of  the  coup's  success, 
the  first  mass  arrests  seem  to  have  been  In- 
tended to  produce  an  atmosphere  of  terror. 
In  this  the  colonels  succeeded — «.lmost.  It 
would  seem.  In  Inverse  proportion  to  the 
political  activity  of  the  Individual  concerned. 
Thus  while  some  key  political  figures  who 
had  not  been  picked  up  continued  to  see  and 
talk  to  people  with  a  minimum  of  caution 
(though  at  least  two  such  men  with  whom  I 
talked  have  since  been  arrested ) .  others  who 
had  not  been  politically  active  at  all  were 
either  too  terrified  to  see  a  foreigner  whom 
they  had  known  for  many  years  or  showed 
obvious  signs  of  fear  when  they  did. 

CONFUSING    RATIONALE 

Later  the  government  began  to  be  more 
selective.  Some  of  those  arrested  are  people 
whose  names  were  on  the  lists  compiled  by 
security  authorities  during  recent  years 
when,  as  several  friends  told  me.  Greeks  have 
talked  more  freely  than  ever  before.  The  con- 
spirators acquired  these  lists  when  they 
seized  power.  In  addition,  Individuals  have 
been  arrested  either  because  they  have  per- 
formed major  or  minor  overt  acts  of  opposi- 
tion, or  because  they  were  regarded  as  poten- 
tial rallying  points  for  opponents  of  the  re- 
gime Explaining  the  arrest  of  one  batch  of 
deputies,  drawn  mainly  from  the  Center 
tTnlon.  Patakos  said  they  had  been  planning 
to  go  abroad  and  establish  a  front  against 
the  government.   Possibly   this   wa^   true  of 


some;  It  was  certainly  not  true  of  all.  Patokos 
also  said  that  some  of  the  right-wing  depu- 
ties seised  had  been  telling  peasants  not  to 
obey  the  new  government  because  It  was  go- 
ing to  be  In  power  for  only  a  short  time. 

The  number  of  Imprisoned  deputies  has 
been  Increasing  rapidly  and  now  Includes 
such  well-known  figures  as  John  Zlgdls.  polit- 
ical leader  of  the  Dodecanese — where  the 
Center  Union  has  the  support  of  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  poptilatlon — and 
minister  of  Industry  under  Papandreou,  and 
Evangelos  Averoff.  a  one-time  liberal  who 
served  as  foreign  minister  In  the  right-wing 
governments  of  Papagos  and  Karamanlls  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Kanellopoulos  cabinet. 
In  the  case  of  Averoff,  who  thought  to  have 
close  ties  with  the  American  embassy,  the 
arrest  may  be  due  to  the  suspicion  that  he 
was  Involved  In  negotiations  for  the  creation 
of  a  "transitional"  government  or  generals 
and  conservative  politicians  to  replace  the 
present  regime  of  colonels  and  civilian  non- 
entities. There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  such 
a  solution  would  not  displease  the  Americans. 

Political  leaders,  usually  held  without 
charges,  form  a  relatively  minor  though  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  daily  total  of  arrests. 
Most  victims  are  charged  with  such  offenses 
as  writing  slogans  on  walls,  passing  out  leaf- 
lets, spreading  disturbing  reports  or  slan- 
dering the  king  or  the  government.  The  au- 
thorities announced  the  arrest  of  one  man 
for  slandering  the  king  In  a  telephone  con- 
versation with  his  sister — doubtless  an  ar- 
rest designed  to  warn  people  that  Big  Brother 
was  listening.  Many  arrests  have  been  made 
for  "offenses"  conunltted  before  the  coup. 
Including  acts  which  were  perfectly  legal  at 
the  time,  such  as  making  financial  contribu- 
tions to  left-wing  organizations.  A  foreign 
diplomat  told  me  of  one  Center  Union  friend 
who  had  gone  into  hiding  because  In  his  ab- 
sence his  wife  had  received  a  summons  di- 
recting htm  to  appear  In  court  on  a  charge 
of  having  attended  a  meeting  several  weeks 
earlier  at  which  someone  had  spoken  criti- 
cally of  the  king;  all  those  present  at  the 
meeting  were  now  to  face  trial. 

Most  arrests  are  not  annotinced;  on  the 
other  hand,  not  all  the  arrests  that  have  been 
announced  have  actually  taken  place.  In  one 
case  the  newspapers  were  ordered  to  print 
the  announcement  of  an  Individual's  arrest; 
but  when  a  friend  called  to  offer  sympathy  to 
a  relative  of  the  "arrested"  man,  the  latter 
answered  the  phone.  He  gave  retroactive  va- 
lidity to  the  government's  announcement, 
however,  by  going  to  the  police  and  asking 
for  an  explanation  of  the  story;  at  that  point 
he  was  taken  into  custody. 

PURGED    ORGANIZATIONS 

Purges  have  been  Instituted  In  the  govern- 
ment service  and  In  private  organizations  as 
well.  The  tenure  of  civil  servants  has  been 
abolished  and  many  have  been  removed,  to 
be  replaced  by  army  officers  or  their  relatives 
and  friends.  There  Is  some  question  as  to  the 
effect  of  this  on  the  functioning  of  govern- 
ment machinery.  One  source  reports  an  un- 
accustomed courtesy  on  the  part  of  civil 
servants  who  fear  that  a  complaint  will  bring 
dismissal;  another  says  that  much  of  the 
machinery  of  government  is  paralyzed  be- 
cause nobody  dares  make  a  decision.  It  Is 
quite  likely  that  both  statements  are  true. 
The  system  of  nonpcdltlcal  nomarchs,  or  dis- 
trict administrators,  which  was  the  special 
pride  of  the  American  experts  In  Greece  some 
years  ago,  has  been  completely  gutted;  half 
of  the  nomarchs  have  been  dismissed  and 
In  most  cases  replaced  by  army  officers.  The 
government  has  announced  Its  Intention  to 
decentralize  authority  and  strengthen  local 
government.  And  It  has  begun  to  implement 
its  decision  by  dismissing  large  numbers  of 
elected  mayors  and  local  councils  and  replac- 
ing them  with  its  own  appointees. 

In  private  organizations  the  elected  offi- 
cials have  also  been  removed  and  replaced 


by  government  appointees;  among  the 
groups  affected  are  bar  associations  In  Athens 
and  elsewhere  and  numerous  agricultural 
cooperatives.  Sometimes  the  government  has 
simply  acted  without  offering  any  explana- 
tion; In  other  cases  Individuals  have  been 
removed  for  such  offenses  as  failure  to  vote 
in  the  elections  of  1946,  which  were  boy- 
cotted by  the  left  and  left-center.  In  still 
other  cases  government  officials  or  newspa- 
pers carrying  officially  Inspired  stories  have 
suggested  that  financial  Irregularities  were 
responsible  for  the  dismissals.  No  evidence 
In  support  of  such  charges  has,  however,  as 
yet  been  presented  to  any  court — not  even  to 
a  rigged  one. 

UNITED    OEMCX^RATIC    LETT 

A  large  majority  of  those  originally  Im- 
prisoned were  members  of  E.D.A..  but  the 
proportion  of  E.D.A.  members  in  subsequent 
arrests  is  almost  certainly  considerably 
smaller.  E.D.A.  is  widely,  but  not  altogether 
accurately,  regarded  as  communist.  In  fact. 
It  bears  a  strong  resemblance  In  Its  struc- 
ture and  support  to  the  Progressive  party  of 
Henry  Wallace,  In  which  the  Communist 
party  certainly  played  a  key  role  but  which 
derived  most  of  Its  votes  from  noncommu- 
nlsts.  Like  the  Progressive  party,  whose  lead- 
ers Included  such  obviously  noncommunlst 
figures  as  Wallace  himself  and  Rexford  Guy 
Tugwell,  E.D.A.  had  many  noncommunists  In 
leading  positions.  Its  nominal  chairman,  the 
octogenarian  John  Passalides — who  has  not 
been  Imprisoned — is  a  refugee  from  the 
Soviet  Union  who  took  part  In  the  Menshevlk 
government  of  Georgia  which  Trotsky's 
troops  smashed.  The  chairman  of  the  parlia- 
mentary group,  nias  Illlou,  Is  a  lawyer  de- 
scribed by  both  Greeks  and  foreign  diplomats 
In  Athens  as  being  a  moderate  social  demo- 
crat. Illou,  who  Is  seriously  ill  with  diabetes. 
Is  one  of  the  prisoners  on  Yaros;  only  after 
the  reported  Intervention  of  the  Swiss  am- 
bassador did  he  receive  urgently  needed 
medical  attention.  Another  E.D.A.  deputy, 
Dlmltrlos  Stratls,  a  life-long  democratic  so- 
cialist and  trade  unionist.  Is  perhaps  the  best 
trade  union  leader  Greece  has  ever  produced. 
At  78,  Stratls  Is  now  on  Yaros. 

Many  noncommunists  Joined  E.D.A.  during 
the  '50s,  when  the  center  had  splintered  Into 
a  number  of  groups  without  coherent  pro- 
grams and  was  held  together  only  by  loyalty 
to  particular  factional  leaders.  E.D.A.  at  least 
had  a  program — essentially  one  of  Immediate 
reform.  Hence  In  the  election  of  1958  It  at- 
tracted aw>roxlmately  a  quarter  of  the  total 
vote  and  became  the  official  opposition.  In 
that  election  candidates  elected  on  Its  ticket 
Included  Gen.  Stamatls  Mercourls,  who  had 
been  Interior  minister  In  the  government 
which  suppressed  the  communist  revolt  of 
1944-45  and  deputy  premier  In  the  right-wing 
government  of  Marshal  Alexander  Papagos  In 
1952,  and  Ellas  Tslrimokos,  who  later  Joined 
the  Center  Union  and  then  broke  away  from 
it  to  support  the  king  against  Premier  Papan- 
dreou. Some  noncommtinlsts  elected  as  E.D.A. 
candidates  In  1958  remained  with  E.D.A.  after 
such  leaders  as  Tslrimokos  had  left  It.  So  did 
about  half  the  voters  who  had  supported  It  In 
1958,  although  the  dynamic  leadership  of  the 
Central  Union  by  Oeorge  Papandreou  and 
even  more  by  his  son  Andreas  was  drastically 
cutting  Into  EJJ-A.'s  8upj>ort.  Indeed,  many 
Informed  observers  believe  that  If  the  sched- 
uled elections  had  been  held,  E.D.A.  would 
have  been  almost  wiped  out  because  most  of 
Its  supporters  would  have  gone  over  to  the 
Center.  Certainly  the  "communist  threat" 
with  which  the  colonels  sought  to  Justify 
their  coup  was  nonexistent. 

LITTLE    HOPE 

There  seems  little  reason  to  hope  that  the 
regime  will  relax  Its  repression  of  Its  own 
accord.  True,  a  commission  of  Jurists  has  been 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  new  constitution.  But 
statements  of  coup  leaders  make  it  quite  clear 
that  they  Intend  to  hold  on  to  power  for  a 
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long  time  to  come  The  constltulton  may  be 
devised  to  make  this  possible  behind  a  fa?ade 
of  legality,  or  Its  implementation  may  simply 
be  postponed  Indeflnltely.  More  rather  than 
less  repression  is  likely,  as  opponents  begin 
to  recover  from  thetr  mitiil  shock  and  to 
organize  resistance,  and  as  the  government 
finds  Itself  faced  with  the  economic  crisis 
expected  to  arrive  about  the  end  o£  the  year 

To  be  svire.  commissions  are  examining 
lists  of  the  names  of  those  on  Yaros  with  a 
view  to  releasing  the  aged,  the  sick  and  the 
harmless.  But  even  these  are  required  to  slgr. 
declarations  pledging  to  refr<tin  Irom  any 
activity  "against  the  nation  and  against  the 
government."  (This  Is  Gen  Patakos'  sum- 
mary of  the  four  points  Ln  the  declaration. 
I  was  unable  to  get  a  copy  oJ  the  exact  word- 
ing.) And  many  will  not  sign  because  they  do 
not  consider  It  compatible  with  their  honor 
to  do  so.  Indeed,  Patakoe  complains  that 
many  oi  the  prisoners  are  "becoming  more 
hardened  Instead  of  reforming"  and  says  that 
they  have  organized  themselves  on  Yaros 
with  a  leader  for  each  tent,  a  group  leader 
for  every  eight  or  ten  tents,  a  president  lor 
each  of  the  three  camps  Inta  which  the  Is- 
land Is  divided  and  a  commander  for  the 
whole  Islaind. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  continues 
not  only  to  recognize  the  regime  but  to  sup- 
ply military  aid  worth  about  $70  million  a 
year  and  to  encourage  American  firms  to  in- 
vest In  Greece.  And  the  newspaper  widely 
regarded  as  the  voice  of  :he  Junta  is  i^illed 
Eleftheroa  Kormos — "Pree  World"! 

MAtnUCE  J    GOLXIBLOOM. 

Brookltn,  NY.,  June  10. 


ADDRESS  BY   GOV    GPZORGE   ROM- 
NEY.  OP  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimnus  con.5ent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
QooDEixl  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneoxis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  ob-ection. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 4.  1967,  Governor  Romney  gave  a 
lecture  at  Chautauqua  Institution  in 
which  he  outlined  In  a  thought-provok- 
ing manner  the  long-range  problems  of 
foreign  affairs.  Governor  Romney  is  a 
prominent  national  spokesman  for  the 
Republican  Party  and  one  of  the  pos- 
sible candidates  for  the  Presidency  and 
I  believe  that  the  membership  of  this 
body  should  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view this  slgiUflcant  study  and  state- 
ment by  him.  Although  In  lecture  form, 
it  should  be  noted  that  Governor  Rom- 
ney's  address  received  an  enthusiastic 
response  from  an  audience  of  10,000  at 
Chautauqua  Institution  including  22  in- 
terruptions by  applause. 

r  want  to  talk  with  you  tonight  about 
American  leadership  in  the  world. 

I  want  to  share  with  you  some  of  my 
thoughts  about  the  principles  we  need  to 
apply  to  American  foreign  relations  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  threats  and  opportuni- 
ties we  face. 

Neither  foreign  nor  domestic  policy  stands 
alone.  They  are  Intimately  and  delicately 
Intertwined. 

As  we  set  our  national  priorities  and  goals, 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  tasks  we  under- 
take abroad  limit  the  tasks  we  are  able  to 
undertake  at  home 

The  tragic  events  of  these  last  weeks — the 
looting,  burning,  and  near  warfare  In  major 


cities  across  the  country— -ctin  le;ive  no  doubt 
that  the  moral,  social,  and  economic  progress 
of  our  own  people  must  be  our  basic  national 
objective. 

We  cannot  hope  for  proj^ress.  peace  and 
order  among  the  nations  of  the  world  If  wo 
cannot  bring  progress,  peace  and  order  to  the 
cities  of  America  We  cannot  Inspire  others 
If  we  degrade  ourselves 

Success  in  meeting  our  challenges  at  home 
is  indispensable  to  restoring  America's  moral 
leadersh'p  abroad.  Our  future  in  the  world 
depends  on  matching  our  actions  to  our 
Ideals. 

In  every  field  of  activity,  fundamental 
principles  and  consistent  policy  are  of  pri- 
mary importance  They  shape  the  character 
of  specific  programs  and  actions. 

We  need  to  develop  policy  consistent  with 
our  funditmen'al  principles.  Without  this  we 
cannot  have  the  kind  of  leadership,  practical 
and  Idealistic  of  which  this  country  is  capa- 
ble and  which  America  and  people  from  other 
lands  expect  from  us. 

I  believe  America  lacks  a  cohesive  world 
strategy  for  the  long  run  I  believe  we  are  in 
danger  of  "hip-pockeilng  '  crucial  interna- 
tional decisions.  I  believe  we  have  placed 
more  emphasis  on  the  problem  of  today  than 
on  the  purpose  of  tomorrow. 

Vietnam  Is  an  example.  Our  preoccupa- 
tion with  Vietnam  has  infected  many  Im- 
portiiat  relationships  In  other  areas  of  the 
world.  In  terms  of  overfill  American  inter- 
ests, the  Vietnam  tail  Is  wagging  the  global 
dog. 

But  tonight  I  am  not  focusing  on  Viet- 
nam. 

Nor  am  I  suggesting  that  the  task  Is  easy — 
far  from  It.  The  International  environment 
In  this  last  third  of  the  twentieth  century 
Is  immensely  complex  and  troublesome. 

But  we  as  a  n;uion  must  squarely  face 
and  searchlngly  examine  the  nature  of  the 
problems  and  requirements  that  confront 
mankind  across  the  globe  over  the  next  sev- 
eral years. 

We  must  consider  American  actions  In  the 
global  arena  within  .\  sound  conceptual 
framework  of  .•Vmerlcan  Interests,  resources 
and  objectives 

And  we  must  shape  a  realistic  foreign  poli- 
cy that  win  at  the  world  as  It  la  today  and 
help  build  the  world  we  want  tomorrow 

What  are  the  basic  goals  of  U.S.  foreign 
relations?  What  are  the  principal  character- 
istics of  the  world  environment?  What  is  our 
current  posture  internationally?  What 
.should  be  Americas  global  role  In  the  years 
ahead  ^  What  should  be  the  concentration  of 
U.S.  effort  abroad? 

These  are  vital  questions  to  which  America 
must  address  herself,  and  which  I  want  to 
discuss  with  you  tonight— along  with  the 
principles  which  must  be  used  to  answer 
them  In  the  months  ahead.  I  will  discuss 
some  specific  proposals  consistent  with  these 
principles. 

I 

First,  what  are  the  basic  goals  of  U.S. 
foreign  relations? 

In  practice,  the  United  Slates  has  done 
a  better  Job  of  emphasizing  the  negatlve- 
what  we  don't  like,  than  of  spelling  out  the 
positive — what  we  .is  a  nation  believe  in,  and 
what  kind  of  world  we  would  like. 

For  example,  we  have  made  It  clear  that 
we  are  agaxnit  Communism,  and  the  whole 
world  knows  It.  But  too  often  we  have  tailed 
to  convince  peoples  abroad  that  we  share 
their  hopes  for  an  elevation  of  the  dignity 
and  quality  of  human  life  and  for  social  Jus- 
tice. We  are  not  succeeding  In  translating 
our  traditional  beliefs  into  le.idership  which 
Is  meaningful  to  the  vast  majority  of  the 
worlds  people 

We  must  convince  the  citizens  of  other 
nations  that  our  American  tradition  Is  that 
of  a  republic  which  emerged  from  a  success- 
ful revolution:  that  our  Ideals  encompass  the 


aspirations  of  all  men  everywhere;  that 
America's  greatness  Is  not  the  greatness  of 
lis  government  but  the  greatness  of  Its  peo- 
ple, that  .\merlcans  believe  In  the  Integrity 
and  worth  of  each  Individual  and  oppose  any 
degradation  or  exploitation. 

The  essentia!  purpose  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
should  be  to  help  bring  about  a  world  which 
Is  free,  dynamic,  prosperous  and  Interdepend- 
ent— an  open  world  of  peace  and  order  In 
which  our  own  open  society  can  survive  and 
thrive. 

We  seek  a  pluralistic  world  allowing  each 
nation  to  determine  its  own  destiny  for 
Itself  In  mutuxl  respect  and  security.  Thli 
Is  the  only  kind  of  world  that  Is  consistent 
with  our  own  national  interests,  our  owr. 
principles,  and  our  own  well-being. 

II 

What  are  the  principal  characterstics  ol 
the  world  environment.' 

International  politics  Is  still  in  transition 
from  a  more  simple,  bi-polar.  primarily  ideo- 
logical period  into  a  more  complicated,  multi- 
polar and  pragmatic  period. 

The  world  grows  increiuiingly  smaller  and 
tighter,  thanks  to  huge  technological  ad- 
vances; but  great  progress  in  science,  tech- 
nology, and  Industry  h^cs  not  been  matched 
by  moral,  social  and  political — by  genuine 
human — progress. 

Across  the  glot)e  we  face  widespread  social 
revolution,  huge  divergencies  in  living  staad- 
ard.s.  and  milnltely  greater  and  more  varied 
chances  for  cn:iHlct. 

About  70  new  nations  have  come  Into 
existence  in  the  la.st  20  years.  Decolonization 
is  virtually  complete,  but  it  has  left  vacuums 
which  are  not  yet  filled. 

Nationalism  is  on  the  Increase,  and 
national  arrogance  Is  not  limited  to  the  newer 
states — ;is  witness  the  Impudent  Interven- 
tion of  Prance's  DeGauUe  In  the  affairs  of 
our  great  neighbor  to  the  North. 

Five  nations  possess  the  nuclear  bomb,  and 
the  number  could  double  within  the  next 
ten  years. 

International  communism  Is  no  longer  a 
monolith.  At  present,  communist  unity  has 
been  shattered  by  the  differences  between 
Moscow's  "peaceful  coexistence"  and  Peking's 
"violent  revolution"  Communist  Ideology  has 
been  compromised  by  failures,  nationalistic 
Interests,  and  the  pressures  of  reality  Soviet 
society  Is  less  dogmatic.  Eastern  Europe 
shows  signs  of  economic  nationalism  and 
certain  barriers  are  down. 

There  Is  some  hope  for  greater  accommodft- 
tlon  between  East  and  West.  But  we  cannot 
afford  to  hold  Illusions  about  such  develop- 
ments, real  or  imagined.  The  Soviet  Union 
still  seeks  to  extend  Its  power  and  infiuence 
wherever  and  whenever  possible,  as  the  con- 
tinuing Middle  East  crisis  clearly  shows.  Mos- 
cow Is  still  out  to  undermine  NATO  and 
force  the  United  States  out  of  Europe,  to 
keep  Germany  divided,  and  to  seize  oppor- 
tunities to  encourage  wars  of  national  libera- 
tion. 

Because  It  serves  Russia's  own  Interest  to 
avoid  a  nuclear  confrontation  with  the 
United  States,  political  offensives  are  more 
likely  than  military  offensives  But  there  are 
strict  limits  on  the  Improvement  of  rela- 
tionships— particularly  as  long  as  the  Viet- 
nam war  continues  We  delude  ourselves  If 
we  count  on  any  real  change  in  the  near 
future   in   Soviet  behavior  or   Intentions. 

Power  Itself  Is  changing,  taking  on  new 
forms.  Power  In  the  International  comxnim- 
Ity  can  no  longer  be  measured  simply  by 
physical  assets.  This  is  due  to  many  factors, 
from  the  massive  destructive  force  of  nuclear 
weaponry  on  tlie  one  hand  to  the  tenacity 
and  skin  of  guerrilla  operations  on  the  other. 
The  great  powers  today  are  frustrated  by 
their  Inability  to  use  their  great  military  or 
economic  strength  to  achieve  their  political 
objectives. 
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A  predominant  element  of  our  world  en- 
vironment in  the  last  third  of  the  twentieth 
century  is  the  enormity  of  the  development 
eap— tiie  huge  differences  in  living  standards 
between  the  rich.  Industrialized  northern 
nations  and  the  poor,  underdeveloped  south- 
ern peoples.  These  peoples  make  up  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  population,  but  they 
have  only  one-sixth  of  the  world's  Income. 
Most  of  today's  world  Is  wracked  by  explod- 
ing population,  Inadequate  food  production, 
low  labor  productivity,  a  lack  of  institutional 
development.  Illiteracy,  and  poor  health. 

And  It  promises  to  get  worse.  The  world's 
population  Will  more  than  double  in  the 
forty  vears  from  1960  to  2000,  Jumping  to 
well  over  six  billion,  with  nearly  Ave  billion 
people  living  in  the  world's  Impoverished 
regions.  Projected  statistics  Indicate  that  in 
a  short  period  food  Imports  required  by  the 
developing  countries  will  exceed  food  ex- 
ports available  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  the  end  of  the 
century,  the  per  capita  Income  of  Americans 
will  have  rUen  by  thirty  times  as  much  as 
the  p?r  capita  Income  Increase  In  most 
underdeveloped  countries. 

The  flow  of  long-term  capital  from  the 
"have"  governments  to  the  "have-not"  na- 
tloits  has  remained  about  the  same  since 
1961  despite  a  rise  In  national  Income  of  the 
richer  nations. 

And  the  Interest  and  repayment  of  past 
loans  already  consumes  over  ten  percent  of 
the  foreign  exchange  earnings  of  the  poorer 
countries. 

We  Americans — along  with  a  few  others, 
principally  some  Europeans — are  an  affluent 
Island  In  a  sea  of  abject  poverty,  hunger, 
disease,  and  human  misery.  In  this  situation 
we  can't  begin  to  understand  either  the 
grinding  needs  or  the  revolutionary  expecta- 
tion of  the  have-not  peoples. 

The  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world 
hold  a  menacing  potential  for  violence  even 
anarchy.  They  are  a  vacuum  which  can  en- 
courage both  external  aggression  and  Internal 
adventurism. 

And  turmoil  defeats  progress — abroad,  as 
well  as  at  home.  Violence  can  perpetuate 
human  misery  by  preventing  the  systematic 
mobilization  of  resources  needed  to  raise 
living  standards. 

This  is  ivjt  to  say  that  the  fear  of  In- 
stability should  be  an  excuse  to  maintain  an 
intolerable  status  quo.  This  Is  not  to  say 
that  the  revolution  of  rising  expectations  can 
or  shou'd  be  suppressed  because  of  the 
danger  of  disorder. 

But  when  stability  Is  assured,  efforts  can 
be  feasibly  undertaken  to  build  a  viable  na- 
tion. Then  comes  the  chance  for  real  eco- 
nomic growth,  real  Increase  In  living  stand- 
ards—which Is  essential,  in  turn.  If  violence 
and  turmoil  are  to  diminish  over  the  long 
run. 

It  Is  said  that  "the  name  of  peace  Is  de- 
velopment." But  It  can  also  be  said  that  the 
name  of  development  Is  peace. 

Clearly,  we  are  living  In  an  Insecure,  un- 
stable world. 

We  face  the  threat  of  Soviet  aggression. 

We  face  China— the  giant  of  the  starving, 
bitter,  desperately  unhappy  underdeveloped 
world — armed  with  nuclear  weapons. 

We  face  the  likelihood  of  all  sorts  of  small- 
power  conflicts  In  the  years  ahead.  The  com- 
bination of  small  power  conflict  and  nuclear 
proliferation  would  be  particularly  danger- 
ous. 

Although  conflict  Is  more  likely  among 
small  powers  than  among  large  ones,  we  have 
no  assurance  that  big  powers  will  not  be 
pulled  Into  small-power  di.^putes.  There  Is 
the  chance  of  small  wars  escalating  to  Include 
the  major  nuclear  states.  During  the  Middle 
East  crisis,  for  example,  certain  Arab  spokes- 
men were  furiously  critical  of  Russia  for 
putting  peace  ahead  of  abetting  violence. 

This  hardly  Indicates  that  we  can  count 
on  tbe  small  nations  to  keep  their  wars  to 


themselves.  Only  seU-restralnt  by  the  great 
powers  can  keep  small  conflicts  from  blowing 
up  into  large  ones,  but  this  requires  advance 
refusal  by  the  great  powers  to  allow  their 
prestige  to  become  overly  engaged  to  begin 
with.  Once  commitments  are  made.  It  can 
become  extremely  difficult  to  refrain  from 
Intervention  when  trouble  develops. 

The  world  will  see  much  more  political  and 
social  change.  It  will  come — the  forces  are 
there.  It  must  come — Justice  demands  It. 
The  United  States  must  ally  Itself  with 
progress,  not  against  It. 

The  great  challenge  of  the  age  Is  to  bring 
about  change  peacefully.  Some  disorder  and 
strife — some  violence — is  inevitable.  How 
limited  that  violence  will  be  remains  the 
question  before  us. 

m 
What  Is  America's  current  posture  Inter- 
nationally? 

Two  facts  stand  out:  we  are  the  strongest 
nation  In  the  world,  and  we  are  firmly  tied 
to  that  world. 

Our  gross  national  product  Is  equal  to  the 
rest  of  the  NATO  states  and  Japan  combined. 
It  Is  twice  the  size  of  Russia's. 

Our  military  might  la  now  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  nation — and  must  remain  so. 

Despite  our  country's  great  wealth  and 
power,  the  United  States  Is  dependent  on  the 
rest  of  the  world.  And  our  fundamental  con- 
victions about  the  dignity  of  man  and  his 
behavior  keep  us  deeply  "involved  In  man- 
kind". 

We  need  raw  materials  from  abroad  to  pro- 
vide essential  services  for  our  people.  We  need 
markets  abroad  to  keep  our  economy  expand- 
ing and  our  balance  of  payments  favorable — 
and  those  markets  won't  exist  unless  other 
parts  of  the  world  are  economically  pros- 
perous. 

Conflict  abroad  threatens  our  security  and 
tends  to  destroy  our  unity  at  home — and 
we  cannot  forget  that  enemy  ballistic  mis- 
siles are  aimed  at  us  all  the  time. 

Both  our  resources  and  our  tradition  give 
the  United  States  not  only  the  opportunity 
to  provide  world  leadership  but  the  obliga- 
tion to  behave  as  a  leader  should.  Because 
we  are  the  most  powerful  nation  in  all  his- 
tory, we  must  learn  to  bear  the  burdens  of 
power  with  humility,  patience  and  self- 
restraint. 

We  are  too  powerful  to  act  In  anger.  We 
are  too  powerful  to  worry  about  petty  Insult 
to  our  pride  from  smaller  states  not  out  of 
adolescence.  We  are  too  powerful  to  be  ap- 
prehensive about  superficial  or  fabricated 
threats  to  our  interests. 

Likewise,  we  are  too  powerful,  and  our 
responsibilities  too  great,  for  us  to  be  blind 
to  genuine  challenges  to  our  own  safety  and 
survival — and  fall  to  use  our  resources  and 
exert  our  power  effectively. 

After  the  Second  World  War,  America 
hoped  for  a  lessening  of  International  prob- 
lems requiring  her  Involvement — but  this 
was  not  to  be. 

F^rst  came  the  Truman  Doctrine,  then  the 
Marshall  Plan,  later  Korea,  skirmishes  In  the 
Formosa  Strait,  subversion  In  Lebanon — and 
finally,  Vietnam. 

For  20  years,  the  United  States  has  at- 
tempted to  apply  its  strength  overseas  in 
the  name  of  freedom,  self-determination, 
and  the  containment  of  aggression. 

The  policy  of  "contalimient"  was  origi- 
nally a  limited  policy,  and  was  successful.  It 
has  become  more  loosely  defined.  Instead  of 
countering  the  specific  threat  of  Soviet  ex- 
pansionism. It  now  appears  that  It  could 
be  applied  to  almost  any  situation  of  Inter- 
national discord. 

The  United  States  should  oppose  com- 
munist expansion.  The  United  States  should 
do  what  is  practical  and  honorable  to  cham- 
pion freedom  In  the  'World. 

But  I  do  believe  that  containment  la  In 
danger  of  being  pursued  as  an  end  In  Itself — 
and  by  Itsell  It  Is  not  sufficient.  Containment 


by  Itself  Is  a  policy  of  mere  reaction,  which 
surrenders  the  Initiative  to  others. 

Because  of  our  proper  concern  with  the 
danger  of  aggression  and  the  Inability  of 
existing  International  institutions  to  Insure 
stability  and  peace,  the  United  States  has  at- 
tempted to  act  as  a  badly-needed  deterrent 
to  international  discord — as  a  vital  force  for 
world  stability. 

But  I  believe  we  are  slipping  too  far  Into 
the  role  of  trying  to  solve  all  problems;  we 
are  tending  to  pre-empt  responsibility  of 
other  nations  more  directly  involved,  and 
we  are  In  danger  of  spreading  our  resources 
too  thin.  IX  carried  too  far,  this  could  ac- 
tually contribute  to  greater  Instability  In  the 
world  we  are  trying  to  make  more  stable.  We 
must  learn  to  cut  our  suit  to  the  size  of  our 
cloth. 

IV 

What  should  be  America's  global  role  In 
the  years  ahead? 

In  order  to  develop  a  cohesive  and  positive 
concept  to  guide  U.S.  foreign  policy  over  the 
long  term,  what  suggestions  can  we  offer  to 
avoid  the  dangerous  extremes  of  global  poUo- 
Ing  on  the  one  hand  and  withdrawal  or 
Isolation  on  the  other? 

This  Is  a  massively  difficult  problem  that 
the  U.S.  has  been  confronting — with  both  re- 
solve and  frustration — for  some  time.  Spe- 
cific policies  will  depend  on  specific  cases  and 
new  sets  of  circumstances.  But  let  me  sug- 
gest certain  guidelines  for  consideration. 

First,  our  conduct  Internationally  should 
emphasize  the  long-term  approach.  We 
should  attack  the  causes  of  problems 
through  basic  social  and  economic  effort, 
rather  than  rely  primarily  on  short-term  re- 
action to  the  symptoms  of  political  and  mili- 
tary crises. 

We  must  not  spend  our  time  and  consume 
our  energies  running  aroiuid  on  a  bucket  bri- 
gade trying  to  put  out  every  fire  that  comes 
along.  We  must  contribute  what  we  can  to 
the  building  of  durable  structures — nation- 
ally, regionally,  internationally — which  pro- 
vide the  Institutional  framework  necessary 
for  progress.  These  structures  will  have  their 
own  dynamism  and  differences.  Just  like 
elements  within  our  own  society— this  Is  part 
of  the  pluralistic  world  in  which  they  wUl 
exist. 

A  second  guideline  should  be  to  place  more 
priority  on  the  use  of  multilateral  under- 
takings In  our  relationships  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  We  should  not  abandon  the  ave- 
nues of  unilateral  or  bilateral  action,  be- 
cause In  many  Instances  larger  cooperation 
will  not  serve  the  need  at  hand.  But  a  shift 
of  emphasis  Is  needed,  both  because  of  the 
liabilities  and  limitations  of  Individual  ac- 
tion and  because  of  the  need  to  strengthen 
multilateral  institutions — such  as  the  United 
Nations,  NATO,  and  the  Organization  of 
American  States — by  putting  them  to  effec- 
tive use. 

Third,  we  must  act  to  encourage  other  na- 
tions to  do  the  Job  themselves,  rather  than 
to  feel  that  we  will  do  It  for  them.  We  must 
help  other  states  to  develop  self-competence, 
self-reliance,  and  a  sense  of  responsibility. 
For  they  will  not  play  their  part  unless  they 
themselves  feel  responsible. 

If  you  really  want  to  help  a  friend,  you 
approach  him  as  a  brother.  You  respect  his 
character  and  worth.  You  don't  dogmatically 
assume  that  you  know  what's  best  for  him. 
You  try  to  understand  him,  to  Identify  his 
need  and  aspirations.  You  don't  make  him 
dependent.  You  help  him  stand  on  his  own 
two  feet. 

Too  often  today,  the  American  presence  In 
other  nations  has  become  an  overpresence. 
American  presence  sometimes  disrupts  order- 
ly self-development,  smothers  local  initia- 
tive, and  engenders  dislike  and  suspicion  In 
the  very  people  that  we  wish  to  help.  We 
must  not  forget  that  It  U  the  primary  right 
and  responsibility  of  every  man  and  every 
nation  to  work  out  his  own  destiny  In  his 
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own  w»y.  We  must  not  forget  that  American 
wealth  and  power  are  no  subatltute  for  the 
Independent  initiative  of  other  nations. 

And  the  fourth  gfuldellne  should  be  to 
demonatrate  greater  wisdom  both  in  perceiv- 
ing our  own  interests  and  in  committing  our 
prestige  tn  foreign  involvements. 

The  United  States  cannot  withdraw  lU 
stabilizing  Influence.  Lee  there  be  no  mistake 
about  that.  We  must  continue  to  guard 
against  dlsrupUons  in  the  ,?Iobal  power  equi- 
librium. 

Insecurity  and  instability  will  continue  to 
endanger  the  world  in  the  years  ahead— and 
the  United  States  Is  the  only  nation  which 
has  the  ideals,  the  will  and  the  power  to 
perform  this  function 

The  integrity  of  our  commitments  Is  basic 
to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  world  order 
Olvlng  way  to  aggression  U  not  the  right 
path  toward  a  dxirable  peace  We  do  tint  prove 
that  we  want  peace  by  abandoning  those 
whom  m  are  pledged  to  help  defend. 

And  sine*  development  Is  impossible  where 
turmoU  and  violence  prevail,  we  must  do  our 
part  to  provide  the  security  and  stability 
whlcb  c*n  make  social  and  economic  progress 
possible. 

We  arc  ttM  leading  power  for  peace 

But  w«  cannot  go  It  alone.  We  must  be 
truly  dlacrlmlnatlng  In  our  approach  We 
must  not  b«  nervous  We  must  not  be  im- 
petuoua  about  Jumping  off  to  tomorrow's 
trouble  spots.  Por  our  resources  are  not 
unlimited. 

Conceivably,  two  or  three  situations  simi- 
lar to  Vietnam  could  develop  sUnaltane- 
otisly.  We  must  not  spread  ourselves  so  thin 
that  we  become  Impotent — that  Is  what  the 
communists  want 

In  my  opinion,  military  Intervention  on  be- 
hall  of  peace  and  stability  cannot  be  Justi- 
fied unleee  two  conditions  exist  first,  a 
genuine  threat  to  the  balance  of  world  power 
and  world  peace:  and  second,  an  absence  of 
local  resources  to  meet  that  threat  The 
United  States  must  examine  these  factors 
with  great  discernment  and  discipline 

And  two  additional  criteria  should  be  In- 
cluded tn  our  examination:  Ptrst.  do  we  real- 
ly have  the  resources  to  do  the  Job.  par- 
ticularly m  the  light  of  the  t>otentlal  for 
escalation  which  is  present  In  nv-st  such  In- 
volvement*? And  second.  Is  there  a  feasible 
role  which  can  be  undertaken  with  realistic 
expectations  of  success? 

V 

Now.  what  should  be  the  concentration  of 
UJ3.  effort  abroad' 

I  beileve  there  are  four  priority  toola  which 
must  be  utilized,  four  component  actions 
which  must  be  undertaken,  four  inunedute 
objectives  which  must  be  pursued  if  we  are 
to  conduct  our  foreign  relations  in  a  pur- 
poseful, consistent  and  effective  manner 

First  we  must  maintain  a  defense  estab- 
lishment which  provide.!  an  assured  strategic 
retallatcry  capablluy  to  deter  a  nuclear  at- 
tack against  the  Umied  States  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  also  njaui'^la  sufficient  power 
to  handle  conventional  .ind  brvish-flre  situa- 
tions. We  cannot  relax  our  guard 

Arms  control  measures-  such  as  a  nuclear 
proliferation  agreement,  or  an  agreement  to 
control  the  development  of  offensl-.  e  and  de- 
fensive missile  systems — should  he  sought 
In  spite  of  past  frustrations,  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  world  s  long-term  willingness  and 
ability  to  reduce  the  threat  of  war  and  live 
tx)gether   in  mutual    peace   and    harmony. 

But  we  must  keep  \ip  our  immensely  di- 
verge, flexible  and  mobile  mlUtary  power — 
the  beet  In  the  world  And  we  must  avoid 
any  sudden  or  disadvantageous  c.^ianges  in 
the  ■trate0c  equation 

Second,  we  must  concentrate  on  working 
with  others  to  improve  international  Insti- 
tutions— both  global  and  regional  -  dedi- 
cated to  advancing  stability,  progress  and 
peace,    to    the    eventual    point    where    their 


peace-keeping    and    peace-bullding    compe- 
tence is  real  and  reliable. 

In  terms  of  making  the  kind  of  commit- 
ment of  our  own  energies  and  resources 
which  Is  less  dangerous  and  more  productive 
In  the  long  run.  political-economic  group- 
ings and  arrangements  clearly  provide  a  bet- 
ter long-term  opportunity  than  pxirely 
military  alliances.  The  principle  of  collective 
undertakings  must  be  reborn  and  nurtured 
tn  a  new  and  broader  sense 

The  United  Nation's  peace-keeping  and 
financing  problems  must  be  resolved  Multi- 
lateral institutions  now  making  a  useful  con- 
tribution In  Europe.  Latin  America,  and 
Asia  should  be  Improved — and  with  more 
help  from  other  nations  with  their  own  stake 
in  peace  and  security  Regional  approaches 
can  be  buttressed,  particularly  where  they 
face  the  challenge  of  evolving  from  the 
purely  economic  to  the  political  sphere 

For  the  world  cannot  live  Indeflnltely  In  an 
environment  plagued  by  the  selfishness  and 
unpredictability  of  the  forces  of  chauvinistic 
nationalism. 

Third,  we  must  concentrate  our  energies 
::n  the  most  overwhelming  world  challenge  of 
our  time — to  And  new  and  better  ways  to  use 
the  tremendous  wealth  and  technological  ex- 
pertise of  the  affluent  northern  nations 
to  develop  the  poverty-stricken  southern 
nations.  We  must  share  the  genius  of  our 
system. 

We  and  the  other  Industrialized  nations — 
and  I  am  including  our  traditional  European 
allies,  as  well  as  Japan,  and  even  Russia— 
mu.st  find  a  way  to  narrow  the  tragic,  critical, 
and  now  widening  development  gap.  This  Is 
the  greatest  potential  source  of  disaster  in 
the  world  over  the  long  run. 

I  believe  that  America  must  undertake  an 
effort  In  international  development  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  Inertia,  suspicions  and  hos- 
tility of  the  other  peoples  of  the  earth  They 
must  be  helped  to  help  themselves  in  devel- 
oping their  human  and  natural  resource*. 
They  must  be  helped  to  realize  their  expecta- 
tions without  sacrlflclng  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence. 

We  must  show  much  greater  Ingenuity  and 
drive  in  getting  the  Immense  resources  of  the 
private  sector  committed  to  this  task— both 
by  private  resolve  and  public  policy.  Private 
economic  instltutlon.s  have  a  vital  and  much 
Uirger  role  to  play  In  international  economic 
development,  just  a.-;  government  hag  an  Im- 
portant rule  to  play  Most  of  the  economic 
development  aid  which  flows  from  this 
country  to  the  needy  nations  of  the  world 
should  be  private  rather  than  governmental. 
Government  programs  should  encourage 
private  Investment  through  devices  like  In- 
vestment guarantees  a:id  tax  incentives 

Our   foreign    aid,    trade,    and   development 
policies  must  be  re-examined  and  overhauled 
to   cut   down    waste   and    Improve    efficiency. 
These  programs   must  place  stress  on: 
(ll  self-help; 

1 2)  selective  assistance  for  those  nations 
moet  able  and  willing  to  make  progress, 

(3)  food  and  agricultural  output,  and 
population  control; 

i4i  basic  and  technical  education  on  an 
intensive  t>asls — so  that  capital  development 
must  not  dominate  human  resources  develop- 
ment. 

1 5)  political  development — so  that  eco- 
nomic development  will  lead  to  political 
growth   rather  than   political   instability; 

i9)  mobilization  and  coordination  of  pri- 
vate effort,  including,  voluntary  asaoclatlons 
such  as  "people-to-people''  programs;  and 

1 7)  cooperative  effort  through  multilateral 
devices. 

The  fourth  area  of  concentrated  effort  is 
thl«:  we  must  more  effectively  Integrate  our 
foreign  affairs  actlvlUes  within  the  executive 
branch  consulting  closely  with  Congreee. 
Congress  Is  needed  and  must  not  be  by- 
passed In  the  shaping  of  American  foreign 
policy 


We  must  be  capable  of  measuring  the  com- 
plex of  International  threats  and  opportuni- 
ties against  a  valid  definition  of  our  national 
interest  and  a  true  Inventory  of  our  national 
resources.  Enough  coordination  does  not  now 
exist  among  the  various  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  charged  with  International 
duties — and  without  It.  the  United  States 
cannot  provide  the  leadership  which  the 
huge  International  problems  of  the  age  so 
urgently  demand. 

VI 

Let  me  make  this  fundamental  point  ab- 
solutely clear. 

No  matter  how  carefully  we  analyze  the 
world  environment  and  our  posture  Inter- 
nationally— no  matter  how  clearly  we  de- 
fine our  global  role  and  how  scrupulously  we 
order  our  International  priorities — no  matter 
how  consistent,  cohesive,  and  positive  our 
foreign  relations  strategy  may  be — American 
foreign  policy  cannot  succeed  unless  we  take 
the  first,  most  vital  step. 

We  must  use  every  means  at  our  command 
to  strengthen  our  own  nation  by  becoming 
a  better  example  of  our  own  principles— an 
example  that  other  nations  will  see  as  clearly 
superior  to  any  alternatives. 

We  cannot  expect  others  to  accept  our  goals 
and  principles  at  face  value  If  we  fall  to 
provide  equal  dignity  and  equal  opportunity 
for  every  American  citizen  regardless  of  race, 
color  or  creed.  Abysmal  poverty  amidst  af- 
fluence, rising  crime  rates,  Increasing  drunk- 
enness, drug  addiction.  Immorality,  deterio- 
ration of  family  life,  pollution  of  air  and 
water,  urban  decay,  crass  materialism,  de- 
clining faith  and  brotherhood,  riots  and  race 
hatred — all  these  can  make  vs  seem  to  be 
what  our  enemies  say  we  are.  rather  than 
what  we  really  are  and  what  our  principles 
demand. 

We  cannot  command  the  respect  and  con- 
fldence  of  others  until  we  put  our  own  house 
m  better  order. 

Let  me  summarize. 

As  we  attempt  to  define  an  overall,  co- 
hesive framework  for  the  conduct  of  US 
foreign  affairs  In  a  changing  and  diverse 
world.  I  beileve  we  should: 

Define  our  goals  In  positive  rather  than 
negative  terms,  declaring  clearly  the  kind  of 
world  we  want— free,  dynamic,  prosperous, 
interdependent 

Continue  to  be  a  force  and  an  influence 
for  security  and  stability  In  the  world— with 
the  wisdom  and  restraint  needed  to  avoid 
wasting  our  own  resources  In  unreallsuc 
Involvements  abroad. 

Together  with  other  Industrialized  states, 
applv  the  enormous  wealth  and  technology 
of  our  societies  In  helping  poverty-stricken 
peoples,  thus  narrowing  the  enormous  devel- 
opment gap 

Build  strong  Institutional  structures— pri- 
vate and  governmental,  national  and  multi- 
lateral 

Command  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
others  by  putting  our  own  house  In  order. 

So  doing.  U  S  foreign  policy  can  relate  our 
own  fundamental  national  principles  to  the 
hopes  of  mankind 

It  can  oppose  the  exploitation  of  Individ- 
ual human  beings  and  the  denial  of  human 
dignity 

It  can  help  elevate  the  quality  of  human 
life,  seeking  out  the  mutual  benefit  and 
aspiration  of  mankind — without  demanding 
th.t*  all  adhere  to  the  same  mold 

It  can  help  to  re-establish  America's  moral 
leadership  In  the  world. 
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CONGRESSMAN   CONTE   ON 
VIETNAM 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  SLsk  unanimous  cotisent  that 
the  gentloman  from  Ma&sachuselt.s  I  Mr 
Morse    may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Saturday,  August  5,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  CoNTE]  delivered  the  address  at 
Vietnam  Day  in  Dalton,  Mass. 

Mr.  CoNTE  gave  a  thoughtful  analysis 
of  the  situation  in  Vietnam  and  made 
two  specific  suggestions:  a  cessation  of 
the  bombing  in  North  Vietnam  and  the 
construction  of  a  barrier  zone  beginning 
at  the  South  China  Sea  and  extending 
175  miles  to  the  city  of  Thakhet  on  the 
Thai  border. 

The  Congressman's  suggestions  are  a 
welcome  contribution  to  the  dialog  that 
must  continue  both  within  the  Halls 
of  the  Congress  and  from  every  public 
platform. 

So  that  all  of  our  colleagues  may  have 
access  to  Mr.  Conte's  important  contri- 
bution to  the  debate,  I  am  including  the 
text  in  the  Record  : 
Spxxch  by  THr  Honorable  Sn.vio  O.  Contk, 

RiPtTBLICAN  or  MASSACHtrSETTS.  AT  VIETNAM 

Day,  Dalton.  Mass.,  August  5,  1967 

Aside  from  the  seriousness  of  events  that 
are  taking  place  both  here  and  abroad,  this  Is 
a  very  pleasant  occasion  for  me  to  return  to 
the  Berkshlres  and  be  with  my  old  friends 
here  In  Dalton. 

This  Is  an  Inspiring  and  meaningful  tri- 
bute that  you  have  arranged  today  for  the 
brave  men  and  women,  both  living  and  dead, 
who  have  done,  and  are  doing,  so  much  In 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  justice. 

As  a  member  of  both  the  American  Legion 
and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  I  am  proud 
to  be  with  you.  Since  1899  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  and  the  American  Legion  for 
nearly  50  years  have  been  first  In  war  and 
first  In  peace.  And  may  Ood  grant  that  they 
so  continue. 

Like  every  thoughtful  citizen,  I  have  spent 
the  last  few  months  In  considerable  soul- 
searching  In  regards  to  our  foreign  policy. 
ThU  Is  what  I  would  like  to  talk  with  you 
about  today. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  all  of  us,  in 
discussing  our  foreign  policy,  are  under  one 
enormous  handicap) — and  that  Is  the  lack  of 
Information  being  furnished  us  by  the  John- 
son Administration.  From  the  very  beginning, 
the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  have  been  less  than 
candid  In  keeping  us  Informed  as  to  what 
events  and  occurrences  are  shaping  our 
course  of  action. 

For  Instance,  It  makes  little  sense  to  me 
for  our  government  to  furnish  military  hard- 
ware and  muscle  to  nations  which  threaten 
world  peace  by  turning  on  their  neighbors 
and  challenging  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
Sub-Committee.  I  have  consistently  fought 
against  military  appropriations  for  South 
American  countries.  It  Isn't  very  Intelligent 
to  give  a  destroyer  to  Chile  or  guns  to  South 
American  rulers  to  use  against  their  nelgh- 
'>ora  The  armies  of  these  countries  should  be 
for  Internal  defense  only.  Do  away  with  the 
means  to  make  war,  and  you  will  do  away 
with  war! 

Or  let  us  take  Ethiopia  as  another  example 
Oh  another  continent.  Here  Is  one  of  the 
oldest  Christian  nations  with  the  highest  U- 
literacy  rate  In  the  world  and  yet  a  major 

portion   of    her    national    budget    goes    for 
armaments. 
The  Administration  Is  certainly  not  pur- 


suing the  cause  of  peace  when  It  attempts 
to  justify  the  shipment  of  arms  to  the  Arab 
nations  as  well  as  the  African  and  South 
American  countries. 

I  strongly  advocate  that  there  be  a  strict 
ctirtallment  of  all  military  assistance  and 
sales  of  military  equipment  to  these  areas, 
and  to  all  cotmtrles  that  threaten  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  world.  I  am  also  opposed 
to  the  use  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
finance  arms  purchases  by  these  countries. 
The  shoddy  record  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment In  these  under-handed  dealings  Is  now 
unfolding  In  testimonies  before  a  Congres- 
sional Committee.  I  pledge  to  you  that  I 
win  support  legislation  in  the  Congress  to 
stop  this  type  of  aid  everywhere. 

My  main  remarks  this  afternoon  are  pri- 
marily directed  to  the  paramount  problem 
of  our  day — the  war  in  Vietnam!  Here  the 
Administration  has  never  really  presented 
us  with  consistent  facts. 

On  January  24,  1964,  when  we  had  only 
15,000  troops  In  South  Vietnam,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  told  us  that  he  hoped  to 
pull  out  all  of  our  soldiers  by  the  end  of 
1965.  Of  course  he  made  that  statement  dur- 
ing an  election  year! 

Repeatedly,  through  aU  of  1966  and  1966  we 
were  told  that  the  situation  was  Improving, 
that  the  war  would  be  over,  that  South  Viet- 
nam would  be  free.  But  now  no  one  seems 
to  be  stire  about  any  of  these  things.  And 
this  Is  after  adding  over  600,000  American 
troops  to  our  commitment! 

Only  the  other  day,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense said  that  he  Is  neither  optimistic  nor 
pessimistic.  Frankly  I  am  pessimistic,  par- 
ticularly If  things  are  permitted  to  go  on  as 
they  are.  One  of  the  first  requisites  for  peace 
Is  a  closing  of  this  credibility  gap. 

We  must  have  an  end  now  to  the  glittering 
generalities,  the  glib  cliches,  and  the  empty 
statements  that  this  Administration  puts 
out.  To  Intelligently  approach  the  question 
of  world  peace  we  must  restate  our  national 
alms  and  goals  In  regard  to  Vietnam.  In 
doing  this  we  must  re-examine  our  foreign 
policy  in  respect  to  an  ever-changing  world 
situation  and  In  the  light  of  the  ever-evolv- 
ing nature  of  Communism. 

The  present  session  of  the  Congress  has 
accomplished  very  little.  Its  leadership  has 
been  lees  than  distinguished.  I  am  not  ex- 
aggerating when  I  tell  you  that  this,  the 
greatest  government  on  earth.  Is  actually 
paralyzed — It  Is  vmable  to  act  at  home  and 
imable  to  bring  peace  abroad. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  dominates  our  think- 
ing and  Inhibits  our  actions.  America  will 
never  move  forward  untU  we  are  successful 
In  bringing  about  peace  In  Southeast  Asia. 
We  must  devote  all  our  energy  to  these  ef- 
forts and  work  unceasingly  to  accomplish 
this  task. 

Against  some  of  the  best  mlUtary  advice 
and  Judgment  of  history,  we  now  find  our- 
selves bogged  down  and  committed — com- 
mitted with  major  military  forces  to  a  seem- 
ingly endless  war  on  the  Asiatic  continent. 

It  Is  certainly  not  my  purpose  to  go  over 
the  history  and  background  of  the  reasons 
for  our  participation  In  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
Too  much  has  already  been  said  and  too 
much  has  already  been  written.  It  Is  not  my 
desire  or  Intent  to  add  appreciably  to  the 
record  of  those  sad  and  tragic  events  which 
now  go  to  make  up  a  considerable  body  of 
our  literature. 

The  plain  fact  that  we  must  all  face  Is 
that  we  are  In  South  Vietnam.  We  have  a 
very  large  military  commitment  and  we  are 
morally  obligated  to  bring  peace  and  order 
to  this  strife-torn  land.  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  support  this  effort  with  all  my  heart. 
During  the  course  of  recent  months,  how- 
ever, I  have  become  disturbed  at  the  polariza- 
tion of  views  on  Vietnam  which  have  given 
rise  to  two  rigidly  opposing  sides.  One  group 
which  urges  a  rapid  escalation  of  the  war  in 
the  hope  of  quick  victory.  The  other  which 


urges  complete  or  almost  complete  with- 
drawal. I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  both  of 
these  courses. 

One  thing  we  must  all  remember,  and 
there  Is  little  doubt  of  this,  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam la  impeding  our  domestic  progress  and 
tranquility.  It  Is  Impossible  to  carry  on  a 
war  and  at  the  same  time  properly  Imple- 
ment all  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  pro- 
grams which  are  necessary  If  our  government 
Is  to  be  a  true  servant  of  the  people. 

I  cannot  help  but  stop  to  reflect  that  we 
as  a  people  might  have  done,  with  proper 
planning  and  proper  programs,  to  have  pre- 
vented the  calamitous  rioting  of  recent 
weeks  If  we  had  not  permitted  ourselves  to 
become  eimieshed  In  this  ever  accelerating 
war  on  the  Asian  Continent.  This  Is  a  part 
of  our  national  tragedy  I 

This  is  the  longest  war  that  we,  the  Amer- 
ican people,  have  ever  engaged  In;  now 
nearly  covering  a  decade  of  our  national  life. 
If  we  consider  this  war  In  terms  of  hu- 
n[ianlty — It  Is  one  of  the  moet  costly  in  his- 
tory. We  have  flagrantly  neglected  the  press- 
ing problems  of  our  citizens  here  at  home 
while  at  the  same  time  nearly  13,000  of  our 
bravest  and  finest  young  men  have  been  lost 
on  the  field  of  battle.  In  addlUon,  68,000 
have  been  wounded.  Directly  or  Indirectly, 
millions  of  other  people  have  suffered — and 
are  suffering,  many  have  died. 

I  would  like  to  pause  at  this  point  to  say  I 
have  seen  these  soldiers  first  hand  on  my 
trips  to  Vietnam.  I  have  talked  with  them. 
I  have  seen  them  In  action.  These  are  the 
greatest  fighting  men  In  the  world.  This  Is 
a  dirty  war  and  yet,  their  country  having 
called,  they  are  performing  magnificently. 
They  are  superbly  equipped,  and  their 
morale  is  beyond  question.  I  salute  them  for 
their  courage  and  bravery  In  this  time  of 
national  crisis. 

And  because  I  believe  that  they  should 
have  every  bit  of  support  we  can  give  them, 
I  have  consistently  voted  for  those  £^)pro- 
prlatlons  which  will  further  their  cause.  And 
I  assure  you,  that  I  will  continue  to  do  so. 
However,  In  the  total  picture  of  the  war 
we  cannot  overlook  the  price  we  have  had 
to  pay — financially.  It  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  staggering!  At  this  moment  It 
Is  costing  us  over  $38,000  a  second — 82,280,- 
000  an  hour — $54,720,000  a  day — or  over  $20 
billion  a  year.  And  these  figures  are  on  the 
conservative  side  as  the  Administration 
escalates  the  war. 

The  stark  tragedy  of  Vietnam  Is  com- 
pounded, I  remind  you  again,  by  what  could 
have  been  done  with  this  vast  amount  of 
money  If  we  had  been  able  to  put  It  to  work 
for  the  betterment  of  mankind.  Let  us  never 
forget,  that  In  the  final  analysis,  the  best 
way  of  combating  Communism  Is  to  end 
human  misery,  suffering,  degradation,  and 
poverty  wherever  It  may  exist. 

In  addressing  you  today.  It  Is  my  primary 
purpose  to  outline  for  you  a  plan  which 
would  contain,  limit,  define,  and  end  the 
war.  This  plan  would  be  consistent  with  our 
stated  goal  of  a  free  and  Independent  South 
Vietnam.  To  achieve  this  we  must  bring 
Hanoi  to  the  peace  table.  Once  this  Is  done 
we  can  better  attend  to  the  pressing  national 
problems  that  beset  us.  This  should  also  be 
the  purpose  of  the  present  Administration. 
Ihope  that  It  Is! 

We  are  too  great  a  nation  not  to  take  bold 
and  imaginative  steps  toward  seeking  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  In  Vietnam.  As  the  fore- 
most power  In  the  world  we  should  take  the 
Initiative  In  pursuing  peace,  and  yet  we  have 
repeatedly  failed  to  take  advantage  of  this 
position.  Let  us  now  begin  to  pursue  peace 
relentlessly.  Let  us  tell  the  world.  In  no  un- 
certain terms,  that  In  the  cause  of  peace  we 
will  travel  to  all  lands  and  meet  with  men 
of  good  win  everywhere. 

As  a  first  step  toward  peace  I  believe  that 
we  should  unconditionally  end  the  bombing 
of    North    Vietnam,    We    should    Umlt    our 
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bombing  to  the  inflltratlon   routes  that  are 
near  the  border  zone 

It  has  been  reported  that  for  the  two-year 
psrlod  ending  !n  February  of  th's  v»,ir.  we 
dropped  OTer  800  0O<>  t-ons  of  bomba  over 
North  Vietnam  This  is  the  most  concen- 
trated bombing  In  the  hUtory  of  mankind, 
over  3  tons  for  each  Communist  tighter  In 
all  of  World  War  II  but  941  000  tons  fell  on 
Germany  and  only  960  000  tons  on  North 
Korea  during  that  War  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
I  advocate  the  Mncond!t'.o:;.i!  end  of  the 
bomMng  as  an  important  step  toward  perice' 
I  have  conslderiible  reason  to  believe,  and 
a  number  of  well-lnformed  peopJe  share  my 
opinion,  that,  if  we  ended  the  bombing  the 
Hanoi  government  woiild  leree  to  negotiate 
a  political  settlement  of  >he  war  In  any 
event,  this  would  be  an  Important  step  for- 
ward in  limiting  this  war  and  y -t  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  still  holds  out  f-r  the  plede» 
of  a  reciprocal  move  on  the  part  of  Hanoi 
As  I  have  said,  we  aa  the  greatest  nation  o:: 
earth  should  take  the  initiative  here  in  ;\ 
bold  and  Imaginative  step  We  cannot  risk 
any  ftirther  escalation  without  chancing  the 
entry  of  Russia  and  Chln^i  into  the  conflict — 
and  may  Ctod  forbid  this  ever  happening! 

To  further  contain,  limit,  and  end  this 
war  and  help  move  us  t<5  a  political  solution. 
I  advocate  the  construction  of  a  barrier  zone 
beginning  at  the  South  China  Sea  and  e.t- 
tendlng  for  about  ITi  miles  to  the  city  of 
Thakhet  on  the  Thai  border  It  Is  well  to 
remember  that  the  destiny  of  Laos  Is  closelv 
related  to  the  success  of  our  mission  In  Viet- 
nam. There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Laotian  government  would  permit  us  to 
cress  Laos  with  this  barrier  for  It  '^ou'.d 
create  a  condition  of  genuine  neutrality  for 
them  by  closing  out  the  Ho  Ch!  Mlnh  Trail 
This  road  running  through  Laos  Is  a  major 
artery  for  the  supply  of  the  Viet  Cong  by 
the  North  Vietnamese 

Considerable  sentiment  for  thl.s  barrier 
zone  has  already  developed  In  responsible 
circles,  and  I  think  we  should  move  to  Im- 
plement Its  construction  at  once  This  should 
be  undertaken  on  a  major  scale — on  what  I 
would  describe  as  a  "crash  program". 

The  barrier  zone  will  be  approximately  one 
mile  wide,  and  we  will  equip  :t  with  the 
moet  sophisticated  electronic  detection  de- 
vices as  well  as  the  latest  military  equip- 
ment. Troops  would  be  placed  at  strategic 
points.  It  would  be  virtually  Impenetrable' 
The  only  effective  way  uf  p.isslng  through 
this  barrier  would  be  by  a  missive  frontal 
assault  which  we  could  easily  see  coming 
and  be  ready  for  .^nd  I  ask  you  what  army 
In  the  world  is  better  prepared  to  handle 
this  type  of  war  should  It  come,  than  ours' 
"ITie  cost  of  the  construction  of  this  bar- 
rier zone  would  be  no  more  than  what  we 
have  spent,  and  are  planning  to  spend,  on 
more  conventional  approaches  Army  .studies 
Indicate  that  it  would  cost  us  about  81  mil- 
lion a  mile  to  construct  this  zone  and  even 
at  twice  this  figure  it  would  be  considerably 
less,  than  say.  the  ?.mount  of  money  we  have 
lost  in  planes  shot  down  over  North  Viet- 
nam— 600  planes  at  «2  million  apiece! 

The  barrier  zone  would  limit,  define,  .ind 
contain  the  war  and  above  all  I  believe  that 
It  would  bring  peace  It  would  bring  the 
message  to  the  North  Vietnamese  and  peo- 
ple everywhere  that  we  are  determined  to 
remain  In  South  Vietnam  until  the  Hanoi 
govetiunent  Is  willing  to  work  out  with  us 
a  political  solution  to  the  war  at  the  con- 
ference table 

In  addition,  there  are  other  enormous  ad- 
vantages which  will  nccrue  to  us  through 
the  conatructlon  of  the  barrier 

It  will,  for  all  practical  purposes,  cut  off 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail,  and  this  will  in  turn 
stop  the  Inflltratlon  of  men  and  supplies 
Into  South  Vietnam  With  the  end  of  supplies 
from  the  north,  the  military  capabilities  of 
the  National  Liberation  Ptont  (the  Viet 
Cong)  will  be  severely  limited 


With  the  effectiveness  'f  the  Viet  Cong 
eliminated  we  can  end  nil  "seek  and  destroy  ' 
mls-slons  along  with  their  unhappy  conse- 
quences of  internal  destruction  and  civilian 
casualties  Thro'.iifh  the  use  of  the  barrier 
zone  and  Its  sophisticated  mlllUry  defenses 
we  can  begin  to  more  effectu-ely  deploy  the 
3<-)uth  Vietnamese  army  In  defense  of  their 
own  country  as  they  take  up  positions  along 
the  barrier 

At  the  same  time  we  could  also  make  more 
effective  use  of  our  own  tror  ps  which  I 
seriously  question  that  we  are  doing  at  the 
moment  It  would  also  stop  the  seemingly 
endless  requests,  of  recent  years,  for  addi- 
tional troops  which  only  serve  to  escalate 
the  war.  I  am  opposed  to  escalating  this  war. 
and  I  am  opposed  to  sending  any  more 
troops  to  Vietnam! 

I  feel  that  by  displaying  our  determina- 
tion to  remain,  the  North  Vietnamese  will 
realize  the  futility  of  their  position  and 
would  be  willing  to  meet  with  us  at  the 
peace  table 

I  am  convinced  that  the  ultimate  decisions 
concerning  Southeast  Asia  must  be  made  at 
the  conference  table  and  not  on  the  battle- 
field! 

The  barrier  would  also  make  It  easier  for 
us  to  pacify  and  reconstruct  this  war  ravaged 
land.  Without  our  successfully  doing  this, 
our  fighting  would  all  have  been  in  vain. 
We  must  bring  a  modicum  of  normalcy  to 
S<iuth  Vietnam  as  early  as  we  can.  and  this 
the  barrier  would  make  pus^lble.  We  now 
have  10.000  of  our  soldiers  assigned  to  the 
task  of  pacification  But  with  the  present 
military  situation  being  what  It  Is — they 
and  It  impossible  to  accomplish  what  we 
might  hope  for. 

With  the  cause  of  pacification  .ind  recon- 
struction being  advanced  we  can  safely  iiegln 
to  use  large  numbers  of  trained  civilian 
personnel  This  In  turn  will  bring  about  mure 
quickly  a  prosperous.  Independent,  demo- 
cratic South  Vietnam,  a  nation  th.it  will  be 
able  to  stand  on  IM  own  two  feet  and  face 
the  challenge  of  the  future 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  enactment  of 
this  plan  will  save  lives  without  In  any  way 
giving  the  enemy  a  military  advatage.  or 
at  the  same  time.  In  any  way  Impairing  ours 
With  the  ending  of  the  bombing  and  with 
the  c  instruction  of  the  barrier  zone.  1  look 
forward  to  the  restc 'ration  of  peace  In  S<3Uth 
Vietnam  These  acts  will  allow  us  to  move 
rapidly  to  t.ike  advantage  of  the  'Spirit  of 
Olaasboro  '•  There  Is  every  indication  since 
this  meeting  that  the  Russians  desire  peace, 
not  war  We  must  do  everything  In  our  power 
to  bring  this  peace  about  aa  the  chance  may 
not  soon  come  again  Whether  there  be  peace 
or  war.  we  live  In  a  hostile  world'  A  world 
that  Is  going  to  remain  that  way  for  as  long 
as  one  can  see  into  the  future  Vigilance  In 
our  struggle  for  survival  must  continue  to 
be  eternal ' 

Fellow  veterans,  no  one  likes  war  but  at 
times  It  Is  up<in  us- -quite  before  we  realize 
what  has  happened  We  know  the  horrors 
and  consequences  of  war  from  our  own  per- 
sonal experiences  Essentially  though  we 
aure  men  of  peace!  We  rededlcate  ourselves 
to  this  cause  today 


GOP  DEESCAL-^TION  PROPOSAL 

Mr  EDWARIXS  of  Alabama  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanlmou.s  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ma.ssachiisftts  I  Mr. 
Morse;  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Recoru  and  include  extra- 
neous matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr     MORSE    of    Massachu.setts.  Mr. 


Sjjeaker,  together  with  my  seven  Repub- 
lican colleagues  who  proposed  a  mutual, 
gradual  deescalation  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam on  July  10,  I  continue  to  be  grati- 
fied by  the  heartening  response  we  have 
received  from  the  editorial  pages  of  the 
Nation'.s  pre.>;s. 

Today  I  include  for  the  Record  four 
editorials  which  have  appeared  in  Massa- 
chu.setts  In  the  past  few  weeks  in  the 
Andover  Townsman,  the  Men-imack  Val- 
ley Advertiser,  the  Berkshire  Eagle,  and 
the   Holyoke  Daily  Transcript: 

[From  the  Andover  (M;iss  )  Townsman) 

Worth  Exi'Loring 
The  war  In  Vietnam  hns  been  escalated 
piecemeal  until  now  the  United  States  i? 
more  deeply  Involved  than  It  intended  and 
more  irrevocably  committed  than  any  but 
the  closest  and  most  perceptive  observers 
could  have  predicted  when  It  all  began. 

It  is  a  •limited"  war.  but  all  the  same,  it  Is 
killing  American  youths  at  a  steadily  accel- 
erating rate,  it  Is  siphoning  the  cream  o!I  the 
US  economy  and  it  is  absorbing  funds  and 
energies  that  the  country  desperately  needs 
to  Invest  in  solutions  for  problenu  closer 
home. 

Still  the  enemy  fights  on  and  the  disagree- 
ments over  how  to  end  It  and  at  the  same 
time  protect  both  the  right  of  the  Vietnamese 
to  self-determination  and  the  political  In- 
terests of  the  Western  world  In  Southeast 
Asia  become  more  heated 

To  fill  the  vacuum  between  the  Hawks  and 
the  Doves,  there  came  last  week  a  formula 
for  peace  overtures  which  was  Inspired  by 
Congressman  F.  Bradford  Morse  of  this 
sUte's  Fifth  Essex  District  and  supported  by 
eight  of  his  colleagues 

Wnat  the  GOP  House  members  propose  U 
step-by-step  de-escalatlon  of  the  conflict  on 
a  time  table  that  would  encourage,  hopefully 
"a  spirit  of  confidence  "  They  sucpest  a 
compromise  between  the  uncompromising 
position  of  those  who  feel  the  North  Viet- 
namese should  be  brought  to  their  knees 
militarily  and  those  who  argue  that  the 
United  States  should,  by  withdrawing  Its 
trot)ps.  admit  Its  involvement  in  Vietnam 
was  a  mistake  The  United  States  would  take 
the  diplomatic  Initiative,  assuming  'mini- 
mum military  risk." 

In  their  statement  of  last  week,  the  pro- 
ponents described  the  nature  of  a  "limited" 
war  in  a  way  that  points  up  the  validity  of 
seeking  something  other  than  the  present 
approach  to  terminating  the  action  in 
Vietnam. 

LlstUig  arguments  to  support  their  views, 
presented  as  "essential  truths  about  limited 
war,"  the  Congressmen  stated  first  that  » 
limited  war.  with  limited  objectives  cannot 
be  ended  and  cannot  remain  limited  if  one 
side  insists  on  the  unconditional  surrender 
of  the  other.  The  weapons  and  level  of  force 
necessary  to  obtain  an  unconditional  sur- 
render, would  they  contend,  turn  the  war 
from  limited  to  t<jtal. 

And  they  drew  the  conclusion  that  It  is 
not  possible  for  one  side  to  fight  a  limited 
war  and  the  other  a  total  war.  The  escala- 
tion of  one  side,  they  state,  will  Inevitably 
be  matched  by  the  other 

So  far.  history  Is  on  their  side. 
Congressman  Morse  and  his  colleagues  do 
not  claim  that  their  de-escalation  plan  Is  » 
panacea.  They  do  not  even  claim  that  it  will 
succeed.  They  claim  only  that  It  seems  to 
offer  more  promise  than  present  policy  or  th* 
alternatives  offered  by  its  major  critics. 

Though  time  might  prove  this  to  be  an 
exaggerated  claim,  the  United  States  should 
fully  explore  the  possibility  of  using  the 
Morse  technique,  or  something  like  It,  to 
bring  the  North  Vietnamese  to  the  peace 
table. 

Surely  we  are  willing  to  risk  losing  fa« 
when  so  many  human  lives  are  at  stake. 


August  8,  1967 
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iPtom  the  Merrimac  Valley   (Mass.)    Adver- 
'  tlser.  July  13,  1967) 

"A"  FOR  Effort 
Massachusetts  Congressman  P.  Bradford 
Morse  this  week  led  a  group  of  his  Republican 
■  Ueaeues  in  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
nroDoslng  a  "diplomatic  Initiative  by  the 
united  States  for  the  staged  de-escalatlon 
ofthe  war  In  Vietnam." 

Morse  called  the  new  proposal  a  dramatic 
new  initiative  for  peace  Involving  minimum 
miliwry  risk  to  U.S.  forces  In  the  field." 

The  congressman  urged  that  careful  dlplo- 
macT  precede  his  proposal  which  would  In- 
volve a  U.S.  halt  in  bombing  In  North  Viet- 
nam north  of  the  21st  parallel  for  60  days. 
This  area  Includes  the  city  of  Hanoi  but  not 
Haiphong. 

If  the  North  Vietnamese  responded  with  a 
similar  de-escalatory  step  within  the  60  day 
period  the  U.S.  would  then  end  bombing 
north  of  the  20th  parallel  for  a  60  day  period. 
Assuming  that  both  sides  would  respond  In 
turn  to  this  de-escalatory  process,  both  the 
US  bombing  of  the  North  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  inflltratlon  Into  the  South  could 
come  to  an  end. 

While  the  Advertiser  applauds  the  con- 
gressman's effort,  which  Is  undoubtedly  moti- 
vated bv  a  sincere  desire  to  break  this  frus- 
trating stalemate  and  bring  about  an  end  to 
the  bloodshed,  we  have  serious  doubts  that 
the  plan  would  produce  the  desired  result. 

For  President  Johnson,  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  and  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
mara  have  made  It  crystal  clear  over  the  past 
many  months,  through  all  the  mass  media 
of  the  world,  as  well  as  through  direct  diplo- 
matic channels  to  the  Viet  Cong,  that  the 
U.S  Is  ready  to  begin  peace  talks  anywhere, 
anytime,  and  Is  prepared  to  take  any  measure 
to  de-escalate  the  war  at  any  time  that  the 
Viet  Cong  is  prepared  to  reciprocate  with 
similar  actions  of  their  own. 

However.  Congressman  Morse's  proposal  Is 
not  a  call  to  halt  all  the  bombing  and  under 
the  plan  the  Viet  Cong  could  not  depend 
upon  free  access  to  the  supply  routes  to  the 
south  as  they  had  In  previous  halts. 

We  realize  that  the  Viet  Cong  has  had 
ample  opportunity  to  end  the  fighting  In  the 
past  yet  we  cannot  atlord  to  miss  any  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  end  the  conflict. 

We  don't  share  Congressman  Morse's  op- 
timism for  the  success  of  the  plan  we  do  say, 
let's  give  it  a  try. 

[From  the  Berkshire  Eagle.  July  14,  1967) 
Peace  Plans  Aplenty 

About  the  silliest  charge  leveled  against 
cntlcs  of  the  Vietnam  war  is  that  they  have 
no  positive  ideas  of  their  own. 

'It's  all  very  well  to  complain  about  the 
war  but  these  chronic  gripers  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  come  up  with  an  alternative.  Until 
they  do,  I  agree  with  the  President  that  we 
have  a  commitment  we've  got  to  fulfill  .  .  ." 
It  Is  a  familiar  refrain. 

It  is  also  poppycock.  The  fact  Is  that  there 
are  so  many  schemes  floating  about  for  end- 
ing the  war  that  a  man  has  to  work  hard  to 
keep  them  sorted  out.  Anyone  who  thinks 
the  United  States  either  has  to  "win"  the 
war  or  scuttle-and-run  hasn't  been  paying 
attention. 

This  week,  for  example,  eight  liberal  House 
Republicans  led  by  Representative  F.  Brad- 
ford Morse  of  Massachusetts  proposed  that 
the  United  States  Initiate  a  five-phase  re- 
duction of  its  bombing  campaign  conditioned 
upon  a  parallel  de-escalatlon  by  North  Viet- 
nam. The  plan  calls  for  ending  the  bombing 
In  stages  starting  at  the  21st  parallel  and 
moving  south  to  the  17th  parallel  at  the 
border  of  South  Vietnam,  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  taking  equivalent  steps  In  the 
ground  war.  The  idea  is  to  end  the  shooting 
gradually  by  building  up  the  combatants' 
trust  In  each  other's  peaceseeklng  Intentions. 

Before   the   eight   Republicans   came   out 
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with  this  Idea,  there  was  retired  General 
James  A.  Gavin's  plan  for  limiting  U.S.  mili- 
tary operations  to  South  Vietnam's  coastal 
"enclaves,"  a  plan  endorsed  by  General  Mat- 
thew B.  Rldgway  and  columnist  Walter  Llpp- 
mann  among  others.  An  elaboration  of  that 
proposal,  enlarging  the  defended  military 
enclaves  Into  "the  limited  but  populous 
areas  that  we  control"  In  South  Vietnam, 
was  put  forth  by  Professor  John  Kenneth 
Galbralth  last  month.  Another  suggestion, 
made  about  the  same  time,  was  that  fighting 
might  be  abated  by  establishing  an  electronic 
detection  system  to  warn  against  Infiltration 
between  North  and  South  Vietnam.  And 
there  have  been  a  number  of  peace  proposals 
involving  the  United  Nations. 

All  of  these  Ideas  may  not  be  feasible.  The 
electronic-detection  scheme  poses  technical 
problems.  The  mutual  de-escalatlon  plan 
proposed  by  Congressman  Morse  depends 
upon  North  'Vietnam's  wUllngness  to  cooper- 
ate, which  Is  far  from  certain.  No  one  can 
say  that  any  of  the  proposals  are  foolproof. 

But  no  one,  either,  can  dismiss  them  out 
of  hand  till  they  are  tried.  The  point  Is  that 
there  are  reasonable  alternatives  to  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  of  Just  sending  over 
more  troops  and  dropping  more  bombs. 

It  Is  not  the  critics  of  the  war  who  are  out 
of  Ideas.  It  Is  the  people  in  Washington  and 
Saigon  who  are  conducting  It. 

[Prom  the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Dally  Transcript, 
July  14,  19671 
GOP  Pboposal  Has  MEarr 
As  was  expected.  Democrats  aligned  with 
the  Johnson  administration  took  a  very  dim 
view  of  a  Republican  proposal  to  bring  about 
a  de-escalatlon  In  Vietnam.  But  this  does  not 
mean  the  Idea  Is  without  merit.  In  fact.  It  Is 
a  fairly  Imaginative  and  responsible  alterna- 
tive to  the  multitude  of  solutions  already  of- 
fered for  the  current  messy  situation. 

Eight  House  Republicans  led  by  P.  Brad- 
ford Morse  of  Lowell,  have  proposed  that  the 
United  States  take  the  Initiative  In  a  step-by- 
step  disengagement  by  both  sides  In  Vietnam. 
However,  unlike  the  doves  who  would  pull 
the  rug  out  from  underneath  our  troops  and 
the  people  of  Vietnam,  these  congressmen 
would  tise  the  carrot  and  stick  process. 

The  proposal  calls  for  a  60-day  halt  In 
bombing  north  of  the  2l8t  parallel  In  North 
Vietnam  which  would  provide  a  pause  over 
Hanoi,  but  would  not  affect  raids  over  the 
p)ort  of  Haiphong.  Should  the  north  make 
any  reciprocal  de-escalatlon  moves,  then  we 
would  follow  by  lowering  om:  sights  to  the 
20th  parallel,  and  so  forth  In  a  five-stage  pro- 
gram ultimately  resulting  In  a  cessaUon  of 
all  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

Because  our  de-escalatlon  would  be  accom- 
panied by  similar  action  by  the  enemy,  the 
plan  lacks  the  Inherent  danger  of  a  total  uni- 
lateral halt  to  the  bombings  as  proposed  by 
many  In  this  country  and  abroad.  Moreover, 
our  troops  would  not  have  to  face  the  pros- 
pect of  the  enemy's  taking  advantage  of  a 
bombing  halt  to  enhance  his  position  In  the 
south.  We  would  still  be  striking  at  the  sup- 
ply lines,  and  would  continue  to  do  so  until 
the  north  showed  Its  willingness  to  meet  our 
peace  efforts. 

It  Is  becoming  rather  evident  even  to  the 
hawks,  that  the  bombing  of  the  north  Is  hav- 
ing little  or  no  effect  on  the  war,  although  It 
does  ease  the  pressure  on  our  troops.  Thus  an 
offer  to  gradually  stop  the  useless  destruc- 
tion would  not  greatly  harm  our  efforts  to 
maintain  an  Independent  and  free  south. 

Should,  however,  the  north  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge our  desire  for  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment on  honorable  terms  for  both  sides,  the 
Republican  proposal  would  permit  resump- 
tion of  full  scale  bombing.  This  would  be 
most  unfortunate,  but  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  our  armed  forces.  It  would  also  show 
the  world  that  the  north  has  no  real  desire 
for  paace  but  seeks,  rather,  the  destruction 
of  an  Indepeadant  nation. 


This  country  could  do  worse  than  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  Massachusetts 
congressman  and  his  colleagues.  They  may 
not  have  come  up  with  the  answer,  but  they 
certainly  are  proposing  something  that 
sounds  a  great  deal  better  than  most  of  the 
hogwash  being  offered  as  a  means  for  peace. 


NEWS  MEDIA'S  RESPONSE  ON  RIOTS 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  'was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
many  letters  I  have  received  in  response 
to  my  remarks  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
about  national  news  media's  responsi- 
bility, many  of  the  broadcasting  media, 
themselves,  have  recognized  the  prob- 
lems of  distinguishing  between  legiti- 
mate news  and  incitement  to  riot.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  most  encouraging  because 
no  one,  least  of  all  myself,  wishes  to  ad- 
vocate Government  censorship.  To  dem- 
onstrate the  concern  of  many  indi- 
vidual stations  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert,  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
the  following  communications:  An  edi- 
torial broadcast  by  radio  station  KGBX, 
of  Springfield,  Mo.;  an  editorial  broad- 
cast by  radio  station  WIBW,  of  Topeka, 
Kans.;  a  letter  from  the  president  and 
general  manager  of  WCKB,  of  Dunn, 
N.C. ;  a  commentary  by  Mr.  Joseph  Mc- 
Caffrey, carried  by  WMAL-TV,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.;  a  letter  from  the  general 
manager  of  radio  station  WPRS.  of  Paris, 
111.;  and  an  editorial  entitled  "Who  Is 
Accountable?"  which  appeared  in  the 
Lawrence  County  Record,  Mount  Vernon, 
Mo. 

[A  KGBX  editorial,  Springfield,  Mo.,  Aug.  7, 
1967] 

A  DISORDEBLY  SOCIETT 

Former  United  States  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Charles  E.  Whlttaker,  v^rltlng  In  a  cur- 
rent magazine,  raises  the  question:  "Can 
a  disorderly  society  survive?" 

Justice  Whlttaker  answers  his  own  ques- 
tion this  way:  "In  all  recorded  history,  none 
ever  has.  On  the  contrary,"  he  says,  "history 
shows  that  the  first  evidence  of  each  soci- 
ety's decay  api>eared  In  the  toleration  of  dis- 
obedience of  laws." 

Whlttaker  then  relates  this  fact  of  his- 
tory to  certain  groups  in  this  country  which 
hold  that  It  is  proper.  Indeed  that  they  have 
the  right,  to  violate  those  laws  with  which 
they  do  not  agree. 

Of  this,  the  former  justice  says:  "The 
great  pity  here  Is  that  these  minority  groups 
are  actually  eroding  and  destroying  the  le- 
gal processes  which  alone  can  ever  assure 
to  them,  or  permanently  maintain  for  them, 
due  process  and  equal  protection  of  the 
laws,  and  that  can,  thus,  protect  them  from 
discrimination  and  abuses  by  majorities." 

Without  the  rule  of  law  there  can  be  no 
freedom!  Any  man  has  the  right  to  protest 
any  law  and  urge  Its  repeal  or  change.  But 
no  man  has  the  right  to  violate  any  law 
simply  because  he  does  not  agree  with  It. 

KGBX  expresses  deep  chagrin  that  many 
Americana  seem  to  have  developed  a  high 
tolerance  for  crime  and  mob  violence.  To  a 
degree  we,  along  with  most  of  the  news 
media  of  the  Nation,  are  partially  guUty 
for  the  terrible  quandry  we  are  all  in  today. 
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Wot  •everal  years  now  the  major  news  media 
ha^e  folloT"Hl  every  step  and  reported  every 
word  said  by  people  like  Stokely  Carmlchael. 
None  of  us  should  now  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  there  is  noting  In  many  of  our  cities. 
When  you  preach  day  after  day  and  year 
aftar  year  that  people  can  violate  smy  law 
with  which  they  don't  agree  or  would  like 
to  test,  sooner  or  later  some  are  going  to 
b«Uev«  you  I 

Truly  our  days  are  numbered  unless  we 
remember  and  heed  the  words  of  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  8p>oken  some  60  years 
ago.  when  he  said: 

"No  man  Is  above  the  law  and  no  man  Is 
below  It;  nor  do  we  ask  any  man's  permis- 
sion when  we  require  him  to  obey  It." 

WIBW   Editorial    No.    138,    Topexa.    Kans  . 
July  30.   1967 

This  will  be  a  summer  that  the  United 
States  of  America  will  never  forget.  The  rlota 
In  Detroit  and  Newark  .  .  as  well  as  count- 
leaa  other  cities  across  the  nation  p>olnt  to 
a  featarlng  sore  In  America.  Whether  the 
newly  farmed  Presidential  Conmilssion  or  the 
Oongreaslonal  investigators  can  come  up  with 
any  answers  remains  to  be  seen.  At  this  point. 
we  find  It  a  little  hard  to  believe  that  the 
rlota,  at  least  InitisUly.  didn't  result  from 
some  sort  of  advance  planning.  And  there 
are  clear  Indications  that  the  Communist 
nations  are  smiling.  Who  is  to  say  for  sure 
they  were  not  Ln  some  way  involved? 

At  this  point,  we've  had  about  enough  of 
the  H.  Rap  Browns  and  Stokely  Carmlchaels. 
and  wonder  why  the  nation's  press  and  net- 
work newscasters  give  them  a  free  national 
platform  from   which   to   voice   their   views. 

We  are  snre  that  Brown  is  not  speaking  for 
a  majority,  or  even  a  sizeable  minority  of 
the  negroes  of  this  nation  when  he  says. 
"Well  show  them  that  we're  worse  than  the 
Viet  Cong"  .  .  and  threatens  to  burn 
down  America  In  the  name  of  the  black 
people  of  this  country. 

And  we've  listened  long  enough  to  Car- 
mlchael when  he  says  that  "work  Is  not  for 
me"  and  If  it  weren't  for  the  current  move- 
ment, he'd  l>e  a  gajngster. 

The  fact  is  that  Carmlchael  and  Brown  are 
rabble  rousers  And  the  fact  is  that  Ameri- 
cans of  any  color,  race  or  creed  have  more. 
and  have  more  opportunity  in  this  nation 
than  anywhere  else  In  the  world  The  fact  is 
that  any  American  can  go  Just  as  high  up  the 
ladder  of  success  as  he  Is  willing  to  try  to  take 
himself. 

The  alarming  developments  across  Amer- 
ica this  summer  cause  us  again  to  voice  sup- 
port for  the  Tof>eka  Plan  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment. The  Topeka  City  Commission,  af'er 
weighing  the  evidence  and  listening  to  the 
argiunents,  voted  for  a  token  implementa- 
tion of  the  program  for  1968  .  calling  for 
hiring  of  15  more  policemen  instead  of 
SO  .  .  .  and  a  7',  percent  pay  boost 
two  and  one  half  percent  more  than  allocated 
to  all  other  city  employees 

It  Is  crystal  clear  that  the  number  one 
problem  In  America  today  Is  that  of  main- 
taining respect  for  Law  and  Order  To  do 
this  job.  we  need  more  policemen  And  if  they 
are  to  be  asked  to  lay  their  lives  on  the  line 
Ave  days  a  week,  not  to  mention  court  duty 
and  special   training  it   Is  worth   more 

than  other  less  dangerous  city  Jobs 

Topeka  is  not  Detroit  or  Newark  But  crime 
Is  increasing  here  as  It  is  ai:  over  America 
The  City  Commission  seems  to  have  backed 
down  from  Its  initial  promises  of  support  for 
the  Police  Program  In  face  of  opposition  from 
other  City  employees  who  want  as  much  as 
the  policemen 

Btlt  policemen  do  hazardous  dutv  every  day 
they  work.  They  work  33  days  a  month 
Yet  City  Firemen  report  for  work  only  ten 
days  a  month  A  policemen  is  on  duty  for 
eight  full  hours  and   he  doesn't   sleep 

wblle  on  duty 

It    Is   clear    that    the    m.tjor    problem    In 


America  today  Is  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  Lets  put  flrst  things  flrst  The  City 
Budget  hearing  is  scheduled  August  15  If 
Topekans  want  better  law  enforcement 
more  pwUcemen  .  .  and  better  paid  police- 
men, that  Is  the  time  for  the  citizens  to  be 
heard 

WCKB  Radio, 
Dunn,  N.C..  August  4, 1967. 
Hon.  Dt-TiwARD  G  Hall, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Congressman  Hall:  As  a  broadcaster, 
I  wish  to  commend  you  on  your  concern  In 
reference  to  responsible  restraint  by  news 
media  in  these  troublesome  times.  For  years 
I  have  been  concerned  with  the  difference 
between  responsibility  and  censorship.  I 
would  be  first  to  admit  among  many  broad- 
casters, both  In  radio  .md  television,  per- 
sonal bias  has  often  been  quite  evident  und 
objectivity  and  responsibility  have  been  lack- 
ing 

Where  else  but  In  America  Is  a  ready-made 
audience  of  millions  provided  free  for  those 
who  would  destroy  our  Institutions,  forment 
strife,  and  Incite  violence  and  even  Insurrec- 
tion? It  Is  a  crying  shame  that  men  like 
Brown  and  Carmlchael  are  provided  free  ra- 
dio and  television  exposure  to  promote  their 
dastardly  work  I  believe  the  medl.i  has  done 
just  about  as  much  tu  enco\irage  this  wide- 
spread confusion  as  the  leaders  themselves. 
If  not  more  Such  Irresponsible  reporting  and 
exposure  simply  Invites  censorship  or  dicta- 
torial control  it  Is  my  humble  opinion  that 
much  of  the  violence  could  have  been  averted 
If  the  news  media  had  been  more  responsi- 
ble 

I  do  not  have  the  answers  to  the  problem, 
but  I  do  feel  the  government  should  act  more 
swiftly  In  what  amounts  to  Insurrection. 
There  Is  quite  a  difference  between  a  peace- 
ful demonstration  or  march  than  the  cart- 
ing otT  of  stock  and  property  belonging  to 
others  The  strong  arm  of  force  Is  neces- 
sary now  for  restraint  in  areas  of  news  and 
demonstrations 

Sincerely  yours. 

A.  Lincoln  Paulk. 
President  and  General  Manager. 

COMMENTART   OF  JosrPH    McCArFRET,    'VVMAL- 

TV,    AricfST    2.    1967 

How  much  has  the  news  m^dla  contrib- 
uted to  the  riot  fires  which  have  been  sweep- 
ing the  country  S<ime  members.  Including 
Congressman  Durward  Hall  of  Mlss<jurl.  and 
.Senator  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania  believe 
much  of  the  gasoline  hitting  the  flames  have 
been  thrown.  Indirectly,  by  the  handling  of 
the  stories 

Congressman  Hall,  for  example,  feels  that 
If  Stokely  Carmlchael  had  been  left  on  his 
soap  box  out  In  the  park,  hed  still  be  there 
But  television  put  him  In  the  big  leagues.  He 
has  been  transformed  by  TV.  says  Hall  from 
an  oddball  to  a  national  flgure-ulbelt  still 
an  oddball. 

Senator  Scott  Is  worried  b'^cau.se  the  news 
media  doesn  t  have  what  he  calls  a  cixle  of 
emergency  procedure  that  would  Insure  civil 
disturbances  being  reported  in  ways  that  are 
not  Inflammatory 

The  Senator's  worry  Is  probably  Justified 
However,  there  Is  such  a  code  It  Is.  or  at  least 
It  should  be.  a  reporters  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. 

It  Is,  or  should  be.  present  In  the  way  he 
handles  every  story,  and  not  Just  stories 
dealing  with  riots 

Unfortunately,  perhaps  it  hasn't  always 
worked  out  that  way  Recently  a  local  radio 
station  gave  some  prominence  to  a  racial  dis- 
turbance which  set  off  the  phones  here  at 
this  station  The  report  turned  out  to  be  a 
mistake    There  had  been  no  disturbance 

If  basic  ref)ortorlal  responsibility  had  been 
the  rule,  the  story  would  have  been  checked 


out  flrst,  the  way  any  story  is  supposed  to  bt 
checked  out. 

The  warnings  from  both  the  Senator  and 
the  Congressman  won't  do  any  harm,  a]. 
though  and  unfortunately,  neither  radio  nor 
television  started  the  riots,  and  even  if  they 
kept  silent  about  them,  there  would  KCi 
probably  be  other  riots.  But  It  might  be  that 
the  media  has  to  plead  guilty  for  transmit- 
ting the  fever  from  one  city  to  another  by 
reporting  on  each  one  as  It  occurs.  Yet,  cer. 
tainly,  no  one  would  say  that  these  happen- 
ings should  be  ignored  and  not  reported. 


Paris  Broadcasting  Corp., 

Paris.  Ill  .  July  28, 19S7. 
Hon.  DuRwooD  Hall, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Congressman  Hall:  I  Just  read  the 
A. P.  news  release  on  your  statement  about 
the  release  of  news  statements,  etc.  atwu; 
and  by  such  people,  in  the  news,  as  Stokely 
Carmlchael.  Although  our  radio  station  ij 
in  a  small  market  and  will  not  do  too  much 
to  influence  people  nationally,  I  have  glvea 
considerable  thought  to  just  what  you  art 
advocating  ,  .  .  less  exposure  of  the  ugly 
side  of  the  news  and  less  availability  of  the 
media  to  those  who  are  causing  so  much 
trouble  on  the  American  scene.  I  am  torn 
between  two  lines  of  reasoning  .  .  .  from  one 
side  (as  one  who  Is  in  the  media)  I  believe 
that  all  news  should  be  reported  regardless 
of  its  source  (checked  out  flrst,  of  course) 
letting  the  chips  fall  where  they  may,  and 
depending  on  the  "thinking"  and  lova; 
.Americans  to  sift  out  that  which  should  be 
taken  seriously.  FYom  another  line  of  rea- 
soning I  wonder  If  It  wouldn't  be  better 
to  disregard  some  of  the  uglier  facets  of  the 
news  and  those  people  who  are  causing 
trouble  to  this  country. 

In  the  final  analysis,  perhaps  It  Is  best 
for  the  Stokely  Carmlchaels  to  be  exposed 
for  what  they  are  and  let  the  negro  realize 
the  extreme  radical  position  that  some  of 
their  members  are  taking  and  thereby,  cause 
a  responsible  negro  leader  to  come  forth 
and  lead  them  out  of  their  frustrations.  01 
course,  I  do  not  believe  that  a  leader  for 
the  negro  Is  all  that  he  needs.  I  believe  ;*. 
will  take  the  thinking  of  all  responsible  peo- 
ple and  legislators  like  yoursef  to  make  '.'. 
ptjeslble  for  the  negro  and  white  people 
to  live  In  the  same  country,  on  a  peaceful 
basis 

Mr  Hall,  probably  this  letter  will  solve 
nothing,  but  I  Just  wanted  you  to  knew 
that  what  you  said  (and  stated  very  welli 
Is  on  the  minds  of  other  people  besides  your- 
self. 

Best  regards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Adlai  C,  Feugx-son,  Jr  , 

General  Manager 

(Prom  the  Lawrence  County    (Mount 
Vernon,  Mo  )   Record) 
Who  Is  Accountable? 

We  agree  SC".^  with  Congressman  Durwart 
Hall's  gutty  denunciation  of  the  press,  n- 
dlo  and  television  in  a  speech  last  week  m 
which  he  laid  responsibility  for  the  cur- 
rent round  of  Negro  riots  at  the  feet  of  these 
media. 

It  isn't  that  we  disagree  with  him  50' 
It  Is  simply  that  we  think  he  only  went  b»l.' 
way  In   pinpointing  that  responsibility 

Absolutely  and  without  question  the  Con- 
gressman is  correct  when  he  says  that  the 
giant  television  and  radio  networks,  pW 
the  national  news  services  and  a  number  of 
liberal  newspapers,  have  aided  In  the  plant- 
ing of  the  bad  seed  which  the  nation  is  no« 
harvesting.  This  both  by  their  obviously  bi- 
ased reporting  and  editorializing  and  by 
their  overplaying  of  the  scene. 

Certainly  their  undue  attention  to  the 
blatherlngs  of  such  Uk  as  the  Stokely  C»r- 
mlchaeU  and  the  Martin  Luther  Kings,  fM 
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beyond  the  realm  of  good  reporting,  has  giv- 
en these  men  a  podium  from  which  to  at- 
tract followers.  _ 

But  equally  accountable  are  the  hu- 
manlzers",  either  left-leaning  or  simply  mla- 
eulded,  who  have  helped  to  foster  the  cur- 
rent Negro  attitude  which  has  led  to  the 
violence.  Starting  with  the  well-known  pub- 
lic offlcial  who,  a  few  years  ago,  proclaimed 
loudly  that  illegal  acts  done  In  good  con- 
Bclence  were  to  be  applauded. 

Include  In  the  group  those  do-gooders — 
among  them  some  blg-tlme  theologians — 
who  have  encouraged  defiance  of  the  law  as 
an  appropriate  means  of  obtaining  redress 
of  grievances.  The  bleeding  hearts  who,  In 
the  belief  they  were  striking  a  blow  for  Jus- 
tice, parUclpated  in  and  encouraged  unlaw- 
ful acts  of  "civil  disobedience." 

Such  encouragement  has  led  the  Negro 
to  assume  he  could  do  as  he  pleased  with 
Impunity  and  has  seeded  the  clouds  for  the 
current  rain  of  destruction.  Par  from  help- 
ing the  Negro  to  find  his  rightful  place  In 
the  national  community,  it  has  set  him  back 
decades  In  the  search. 

Just  a  few  years  ago  the  nation  was 
shocked  into  Indignation  at  brutal  treat- 
ment of  Negroes  In  the  South.  People  the 
country  over  were  revolted  by  the  accounts 
of  slaying  and  bombings  carried  out  against 
colored  people. 

Today  more  Negroes  are  being  slain  in  the 
cities  of  the  North  as  violence  breeds  more 
violence.  Again  there  is  shock  and  dismay, 
but  now  the  indignation  is  directed  against 
the  Negro  who,  apparently  unable  to  turn 
loose  of  a  "good  thing,"  Is  no  longer  the 
victim. 

There  undoubtedly  are  still  those  among 
the  press,  the  clergy  and  other  such  groups 
who  will  rationalize  the  situation  and  con- 
tend that  the  Negro  cause  Is  still  being 
served  to  good  advantage  by  the  continued 
violence.  If  so,  they  have  to  believe  that  the 
end  Justifies  the  means,  and  that  Is  com- 
munist philosophy. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  only  basis  for  a 
lasting  society  Is  law.  When  we  are  all  al- 
lowed to  set  our  own  law  or  to  obey  only 
those  laws  with  which  we  agree  then  we 
are  back  to  survival  of  the  fittest,  anarchy, 
every  man  for  himself. 

The  reign  of  terror  unleashed  this  sum- 
mer in  Detroit,  and  Newark,  and  other  cities 
over  the  nation  represents  a  step  in  that  di- 
rection. It  has  leaped  the  fence  separating 
the  civil  rights  movement  from  criminality. 
And  those  of  the  liberal  press,  the  liberal 
clergy  and  the  humanistic  self-anointed 
must  share  together  accountability  for  what 
they  have  helped  to  create. 


including  the  performance  of  the  90th 
Congress  and  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  a  questionnaire  will  be  a 
part  of  that  newsletter.  I  Insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  contents  of  this 
questionnaire: 

1.  Which  of  the  following  do  you  favor? 
(Circle  one  letter.) 

A.  Continuation  of  the  present  U.S.  policy 
m  Vietnam. 

B.  Increased  military  steps  by  the  U.S.  In 
Vietnam. 

C.  Decreased  military  involvement  by  the 
U.S.  in  Vietnam. 

2.  Do  you  favor  the  Increase  of  10%  in 
federal  Income  taxes  to  fund  the  Vietnam 
War  and  the  "Great  Society"  programs  re- 
quested by  the  President?  Yes  — .  No  — . 

3.  Do  you  believe  that  big  city  racial  riots 
can  best  be  prevented  by:  (Circle  one  letter.) 

A.  Additional  welfare  programs. 

B.  More  vigorous  police  action. 

C.  Both. 

D.  Neither. 

4.  Do  you  believe  that  the  War  on  Poverty 
has  been  successful  In  reducing  poverty? 
Yes  — .  No  — . 

5.  Would  you  favor  providing  tax  credits 
for  part  of  the  expenses  In  hiring  and  train- 
ing unskilled  workers?  Yes  — .  No  — . 

6.  Do  you  favor  the  creation  of  an  all 
volunteer  army  to  replace  the  current  Selec- 
tive Service  System?  Yes  — ,  No  — . 

7.  How  do  you  rate  the  performance  of 
the  present  Congress?  (Circle  one  letter.) 

A.  Good. 

B.  Pair. 

C.  Poor. 

8.  Do  you  approve  of  the  way  President 
Johnson  Is  doing  his  Job?  Yes  — .  No  — . 


and  decided  by  the  delegates  to  this  great 
international  organization.  George  Gal- 
loway served  as  a  close  adviser  to  many 
Members  of  the  Congress  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  their  parliamentary  duties,  at 
home  and  in  their  capacities  as  delegates 
to  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union 
abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  came  to  know  Dr. 
Galloway's  family  including  his  wife, 
Eileen,  who  is  a  learned  and  accomplished 
researcher  and  author  in  her  own  right, 
particularly  in  subjects  relating  to  outer 
space.  Dr.  Galloway's  son,  Jonathan,  is 
a  teacher  of  government  at  Lake  Forest 
College,  Lake  Forest,  111.,  which  is  in  my 
congressional  district.  I  do  not  know  their 
other  son,  David,  personally. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  learning  and  infor- 
mation that  Dr.  George  Galloway  con- 
veyed was  exceeded  only  by  the  love  and 
compassion  which  radiated  from  within 
his  heart,  mind,  and  spirit.  These  im- 
mortal qualities  were  sensed  by  all  who 
came  to  know  George  Galloway  during 
his  life  on  earth. 

George  Galloway  was  not  only  a  tower- 
ing man  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  he  was 
a  figur**  of  national  and  international  re- 
nown. His  life  and  his  work,  as  well  as 
the  spiritual  greatness  with  which  he 
abounded,  are  Uving  memorials  to  his 
greatness.  Both  Mrs.  McClory  and  I,  who 
knew  George  Galloway  well.  Join  at  this 
time  in  paying  tribute  to  his  eternal 
memory  and  to  express  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Eileen  Galloway,  David,  and  Jonathan. 


NATIONAL  ISSUES  QUESTIONNAIRE 
SUBMITTED  TO  KANSAS  FIRST 
DISTRICT  RESIDENTS 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole] 
may  extend  hiS  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker  I  have  often 
stated  my  feeling  that  communication 
between  a  Member  of  Congress  and  the 
people  he  represents  Is  of  utmost  Im- 
portance. In  the  interests  of  furthering 
this  communication,  I  will  soon  mail  a 
newsletter  to  my  constituents  of  the 
First  District  of  Kansas.  Communication 
Is  a  two-way  street.  In  order  that  I  might 
find  out  how  they  feel  on  today's  Issues, 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  B.  GALLOWAY 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Mc- 
Clory] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  genuine  sadness  that  I  learned  of 
the  passing  of  the  beloved,  former  senior 
specialist  in  American  Government  at 
the  Library  of  Congress,  Dr.  George  B. 
Galloway. 

George  Galloway  was  a  man  of  great 
intellect.  His  careful  studies,  and  illumi- 
nating writings  displayed  his  profoimd 
imderstanding  of  the  Congress  as  an 
institution,  particularly  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives.  He  recognized  the 
U.S.  House  as  the  world's  most  important 
forum  for  articulating  accurately  the 
views  of  the  people  under  our  republican 
form  of  government.  George  Galloway 
described  with  clarity  and  penetrating 
accuracy  the  history  and  operation  of  our 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  As  au- 
thor and  historian  on  this  subject  Dr. 
Calloway  was  without  peer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  came  to  know  George 
Galloway  Intimately  by  reason  of  my 
service  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  various  Inter-Parliamentary 
Union  conferences.  Dr.  Galloway  served 
as  the  executive  secretary  of  our  U.S. 
group  and  assisted  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  In  the  preparation  and  pres- 
entation of  our  statements  of  the  Ameri- 
can position  on  the  great  Issues  debated 


REPUBLICAN  TASK  FORCE  ON 
CRIME 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  a  time  when  law  and  order  are  of 
prime  concern  to  all  Americans,  I  think 
it  is  incumbent  on  all  of  us  to  contribute 
what  we  can  to  Improving  our  criminal 
laws  and  procedures.  To  this  end,  Re- 
publicans have  created  a  task  force  on 
crime  to  study  problems  in  this  complex 
area  and  to  propose  legislation  to  im- 
prove law  enforcement.  The  task  force 
is  not  concerned  with  any  partisan  ad- 
vantage. Rather,  it  hopes  to  act  as  a 
catalyst  in  the  legislative  process  to 
produce  more  effective  tools  to  fight  our 
Nation's  grave  crime  problem. 

For  this  reason,  I  believe  It  might  be  of 
interest  to  Members  to  read  the  policy 
statements  issued  to  date  by  the  task 
force  on  crime. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  statements  of  May  11,  May 
22,  May  31,  and  June  5,  1967: 
First  Intkrim    Report   or   ths   Republican 
Task  Force  on  Chime,  Mat  11,  1967 

The  Republican  Task  Force  on  Crime  be- 
lieves that  one  small,  yet  positive  and  signifi- 
cant step  in  enhancing  the  status  of  local 
poHoe  officials  would  be  the  passage  of  a  fed- 
eral survivorship  and  disability  compensation 
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bill.  This  l*w  would  benefit  oncers  totally 
dlskblad  or  tbe  survivors  of  oBQcera  killed  m 
action  taken  by  tbem  to  assist  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  federal  laws. 

The  President's  commlsalon  on  Law  En- 
forcemrnt  and  Administration  of  Justice  in 
Its  oomprehenslTe  survey  of  crime  in  the 
United  States,  gave  considerable  attentl^yn 
to  the  problems  of  the  police.  In  a  special 
report  on  the  police  the  Commission  reached 
the  conclusion,  that  'wldeepread  Improve- 
ment in  the  BUength  and  caliber  of  police 
manpower,  supported  by  radical  revision  of 
personnel  practices.  Is  the  ba.slc  essential  for 
achieving  more  effective  and  fairer  law 
enforcement." 

The  foundation  for  a  successful  attack  upon 
the  problem  of  crime  is  better  law  enforce- 
ment. Better  law  enforcement  requires  the 
best  police  officers.  Many  police  «re  not  pro- 
vided with  a  salary  level  and  the  fringe  bene- 
fits that  are  now  prevalent  In  our  society 
among  most  occupational  groups 

The  Commission  reports  that  In  1967  alone 
there  will  be  50.000  vacancies  In  p-V,lce  de- 
partmentt  throughout  the  Nation.  The  Com- 
mission also  reports  that  the  average  start- 
ing salary  for  a  peUolman  in  small  cities  is 
M,600.  In  large  cities  the  average  is  $5,300 
Moreover,  typical  maximum  pay  Is  less  than 
$1000  over  the  starting  salary 

Nor  Is  this  the  only  problem.  The  fringe 
benefits  customary  to  most  Jobs  today— life 
Insurance  and  survivors  benefits-— are  fre- 
quently not  available  to  local  law  officers. 
Moreover,  because  :x>llce  work  is  considered 
a  hazardous  occupation.  Insurance  premiums 
are  high  and  difficult   to   meet   with   a  luw 

At  this  time  there  are  no  comprehensive 
statistics  on  the  existing  state  and  local 
compensation  prosjrams  established  for  po- 
lice officers  Injured  or  disabled  In  the  line  of 
duty.  Recent  testimony  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  revealed,  however,  that 
the  survivors  of  an  officer  killed  in  Rich- 
mond. Virginia,  would  receive  the  sum  of 
$75.00  per  month  for  one  year  from  the  Po- 
lice Benevolent  Association  Other  testimony 
revealed  that  In  many  states  not  even  this 
pittance  was  provided. 

The  policeman.  Just  as  the  soldier,  fre- 
quently lays  his  life  on  the  line  in  carrvlng 
out  his  duties.  The  Congress  has  provided 
generous  fringe  benefits  to  the  military  in 
recognition  of  hazards  associated  with  mili- 
tary life.  There  Is  a  need  for  similar  recogni- 
tion of  the  hazards  faced  by  local  law  en- 
forcement officers. 

However,  it  Is  obvious  that  the  federal 
government  cannot  Inject  Itself  directly  into 
the  correction  of  this  manifestly  unjust  slt- 
tiatlon  confronting  the  local  policeman  But 
the  Congress  can  and  often  has  stimulated 
local  and  state  authorities  by  example  The 
Congress  can  provide  compensation  to  the 
local  police  officer  who  Is  killed  or  injured 
In  enforcing  federal  law 

There  are  between  16  000  and  20  000  fed- 
cr.<«l  law  enforcement  officials  In  the  United 
States.  These  officers  rely  dally  upon  the 
mor«  than  430.000  local  and  state  officials  for 
support.  For  example,  local  police  may  ac- 
company postmasters  to  banks  with  large 
sums  of  money.  FBI.  Secret  Service,  Postal 
Inspectors.  Immigration  officials  and  many 
others  use  the  assistance  of  local  depart- 
ments m  carrying  o\it  their  duties.  Local  of- 
ficers ewear  In  their  oaths  of  office  to  uphold 
the  United  States  Constitution  and  all  Fed- 
eral laws.  The  responsibility  should  be 
reciprocal. 

A  well-written  law  of  disability  and  sur- 
vivorship compensation  could  stimulate  state 
and  local  governments  to  develop  state  laws 
for  analogous  local  circumstances 

Under  existing  law.  federal  officers  are  pro- 
vided for  In  a  number  of  compensatory  pro- 
grams. Including  the  Federal  Employees 
Compensetlon  Act  which  Is  sdmlnlstered  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  for  the  benefit  of 


disabled  officers  and  their  surviving  spouses 
and  dependent  children.  The  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Crime  believes  that  we  should 
guarantee  equal  treatment  to  local  police 
who  risk  their  lives  to  assist  federal  officers 
protected  by  this  program  in  such  activities 
as  apprehen.sl"n  of  bank  robbers,  kidnappers, 
and  "AWOL"  nalllUry  personnel 

.\;thout;h  the  details  iis  to  how  this  pro- 
gram would  operate  vary  to  some  degree 
among  proponents,  all  evidence  .suggests  that 
the  cost  to  the  federal  government  would  not 
be  substantial  However,  the  dividends  to 
the  Nation  from  such  a  program  would  be 
significant. 

This  proposal  Is  a  beginning  of  recognition 
of  the  debt  that  society  owes  those  officers 
who  dally  risk  their  lives  for  our  safety  It 
is  a  way  of  showing  public  support  of  these 
men  while  reducing  the  concern  they  expe- 
rience for  the  future  well-being  of  their  wives 
and  children  The  proposal  would  be  a  first 
jt-'p  In  improving  the  financial  situation  of 
the  pollf-e  .  fficer  and  provide  a  precedent. 
The  Republican  Task  Force  on  Crime  believes 
that  this  measure  would  make  a  true  con- 
tribution to  police  morale  and  serve  as  an 
inducement  to  others  to  consider  police  work 
as  a  profession. 


about  the  statistics  or  badly  mistaken  about 
the  size  of  a  'bit.'  " 

Mr.  PofT  pointed  out.  "Webster  says  that  a 
•bit'  is  a  'mite'  or  a  'whit.'  Those  who  con- 
tend that  the  level  of  crime  has  risen  only 
a  mite  are  more  than  a  little  bit  wrong.  In 
the  decade  of  the  sixties,  the  growth  rate  of 
crime  has  outpaced  the  growth  rate  of  thf 
population  by  more  than  6  times.  To  me.  that 
sounds  more  like  a  wave  than  a  whit  ' 

Congre-ssman  Poff  said,  "The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral was  also  quoted  as  .saying  that  organized 
crime  Is  only  a  'tiny  part'  of  the  picture 
President  Johnson  last  year,  following  a 
meeting  with  former  Attorney  General  Kat- 
zenbach.  said  that  organized  crime  'consti- 
tutes nothing  less  than  a  guerrilla  war  against 
socletv.'  The  Katzenbach  Crime  Commission 
said  that  the  estimates  of  Illegal  gambling 
profits  alone,  not  counting  profits  from  nar- 
cotics, prostitution  and  racketeering,  run  as 
high  as  $50  billion  a  year.  That  may  sound 
tiny  to  some;  It  sounds  titanic  to  me" 

Congressman  PofT  concluded:  "The  crime 
problem  m  America  will  never  be  solved  by 
miniaturizing  It  with  timid  little  words.  The 
chief  law  enforcement  officer  must  acknowl- 
edge It  In  Its  full  dimensions  and  thereby 
set  the  atmosphere  of  urgency  essential  to 
Us  solution." 
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Republican  T.\sk  Force  on  Crime  Psrss  Re- 
lease. M\T  22.  1967 
Congres.sman  Richard  H  Poff.  Ch.i.lrm.^n  of 
the  House  Republican  Task  Perce  on  Crime 
deplored  the  attempt  to  create  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  FBI  and  the  President's  Crime 
Commission  on  the  proper  treatment  of 
criminals. 

Congressman  PofT  Uild  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives trdav.  "Those  trying  to  conjure 
up  a  conflict  oetween  the  FBI  and  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Oommlwlon  111  serve  the  cause 
of  law  and  order  Tlie  FBI  says  that  the  right 
way  to  fleht  crime  Is  io  strengthen  deter- 
rence The  Commission  says  that  the  right 
way  to  tight  crime  Is  to  strengthen  rehabili- 
tation. Neither  disputes  the  other.  Both  are 
right. 

"Recidivism  statistics  reported  by  the  FBI 
Illuminates  a  tragic  truth  Most  of  the  crime 
In  this  country  Is  committed  by  repeaters. 
Some  57  "^  of  those  released  from  Federal 
custody  In  1963  had  been  arrested  a^-alii  be- 
fore June  1966  For  those  paroled,  the  figure 
was  82 

"These  statistics  do  not  prove  that  rehabil- 
itation Is  unworkable.  Nor  do  they  prove 
that  deterrence  Is  obsolete,  All  they  prove  is 
that  both  are  inadequate  in  their  present 
form 

"While  we  must  not  'coddle  criminals,'  we 
must  not  be  afraid  to  experiment  with  new- 
techniques  of  criminal  rehabilitation  While 
we  must  not  Impose  cruel  or  unusual  pun- 
ishment, we  must  not  be  tlmld  In  fixing 
penalties  commensurate  with  the  offense 
Successful  rehabilitation  .saves  society  the 
burden  of  a  second  offense  and  serves  a  hu- 
mane function  as  well  Proper  punlshmeiit 
not  only  attacks  the  problem  of  recidivism; 
If  It  Is  swift  and  certain,  It  helps  to  spare 
society  the  burden  of  the  first  offense  by 
others" 

Republican  Task  Force  on  Crime  Patss 
Rele.^se.    May    31.    1967 

Congressman  Richard  H  Poff,  Chairman  of 
the  House  Republican  Task  Force  on  Crime, 
took  Issue  today  wUh  Attorney  General 
Clark's  effort  to  minimize  the  national  crime 
problem. 

"The  Attorney  General  says  'there  Is  no 
wave  of  crime  In  the  country.'  "  Mr.  Poff  re- 
ported He  went  on  to  say,  "That  he  should 
say  so  Is  part  of  the  crime  problem  In  this 
country  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  Is  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of 
the  nation  If  he  thinks,  as  he  Is  quoted  as 
saving,  that  'the  level  of  crime  ha.s  risen  a 
little    bit',   then    he   Is   either   mUlnformed 


(Republican  Task  Force  on  Crime  press 
release,  June  5.  1967] 
Statement  on  Organized  Crime 
The    House    Republican     Task    Force    oa 
Crime  strongly   recommends   that   the  Con- 
gress establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Orga- 
nized  Crime   and   urges   enactment   of  HR. 
6054  Introduced  by  Congressman  William  C 
Cramer   (R.-Fla.)    to  carry  out   this  recom- 
mendation. The  Task  Force   is   particularly 
gratified  that  the  President's  Crime  Commis- 
sion has  also  endorsed  the  Cramer  proposal 
It  is  astonishing  that  although  the  United 
States  has  had  a  serious  problem  with  orga- 
nized crime  since  the   1920's.  knowledge  of 
Its  structure  and  Its  economics  remains  rela- 
tively limited.  Donald  R.  Cressey,  In  a  paper 
prepared  for  the  Crime  Commission's  Orga- 
nized Crime  Report,  states  that  "Our  knowl- 
edge  of   the   structure   which   makes   'orga- 
nized   crime'    organized    is   somewhat   com- 
parable  to  the   knowledge   of  Standard  Oil 
which  could  be  gleaned  from  Interviews  with 
gasoline    station    attendants."    He    suggests 
that  such  detailed  knowledge  "would  repre- 
sent one  of  the  greatest  criminological  ad- 
vances  ever   made'"  The  President's  Com- 
mission Special  Report  pointedly  comments 
that  little  study  and  research  have  been  done 
in  the  field  of  organized  criminal  activity. 

But  the  effects  of  organized  criminal  ac- 
tivity are  well  known.  The  President's  Crime 
Commission  summarized  the  effects  thusly: 
"In  manv  ways  organized  crime  Is  the  most 
sinister  kind  of  crime  In  America    The  men 
who  control  It  have  become  rich  and  power- 
ful by  encouraging  the  needy  to  gamble,  by 
luring   the    troubled    to   destroy   themselves 
with  drugs,  by  extorting  the  profits  of  hon- 
est and  hard-working  businessmen,  by  col- 
lecting usury  from  those  In  financial  plight, 
by  maiming"  or  murdering  those  who  oppose 
them,  bv  brlblne  those  who  are  sworn  to  de- 
stroy  them.   Organized   crime   is  not   merely 
a  few  preying  upon  a  few.  In  a  very  real  sense 
It  is  dedicated  to  subverting  not  only  Amer- 
ican institution.?,  but  the  very  decency  and 
Integrity    that    are    the   most   cherished   at- 
tributes of  a  free  society."  ( 
Organized   criminal   activity   is  no   longer     J, 
confined  to  providing  Illicit  goods  and  serv- 
ices to  the  public    Today  the  grave  danger 
from  organized  criminal  activity  flows  from 


1  "Xhe  Functions  and  Structure  of  Criminal 
Syndicates"— Consultant's  Paper.  Task  Force 
Report:   Organized   Crime.  President's  Com-     I. 
mission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice.  1967,  p.  80. 


the  enormous  profits  from  gambling,  loan 
Bharklng.  narcotics,  labor  racketeering,  pros- 
mutlon.  and  bootlegging.  This  In  turn  per- 
mits investment  In  legitimate  enterprises  as 
well  as  such  Illicit  activities  as  stock  market 
manipulations,  bank  takeovers  for  looting  as- 
sets, price  rigging,  and  monopolistic  prac- 
tices. This  enormous  economic  power  of  or- 
ganized crime  Is  also  used  to  advantage  In 
manipulating  many  levels  of  government 
through  the  corruption  of  police  and  elected 
ofHclals, 

There  are  no  firm  figures  on  the  funds 
available  to  organized  crime — only  educated 
guesses.  The  Commission  Report  on  Orga- 
nized Crime  estimates  the  annual  Income 
from  gambling  alone  ranges  from  $7  billion 
to  »60  billion.  The  disparity  between  these 
figures  Is  Indicative  of  the  paucity  of  real 
knowledge  about  organized  crime.  Income 
from  loan  sharking,  second  in  amount  only 
to  gambling,  is  unknown  but  thought  to  be 
in  the  multlbllllon  dollar  range.  Revenue 
from  other  activities  Is  of  a  significant  but 
lesser  magnitude.  Moreover,  little  If  any  tax 
is  paid  on  these  funds.  It  Is  worth  noting 
that,  if  the  higher  estimate  Is  correct.  In- 
come from  organized  crime  exceeded  the 
combined  gross  annual  sales  of  the  four 
largest  corporations  In  the  United  States: 
General  Motors.  Ford.  Standard  Oil  (N.J.) 
and  General  Electric  In  1965." 

It  seems  clear  that  the  diversion  of  $50 
billion  from  the  productive  economy,  under 
any  other  circumstances,  would  long  since 
have  had  the  attention  of  the  Congress.  Simi- 
larly, If  any  other  Industry  or  economic  ac- 
tivity avoided  taxes  on  such  a  scale,  the  Con- 
gress would  long  since  have  taken  action.  It 
is  "when  criminal  syndicates  start  to  under- 
mine basic  economic  and  political  traditions 
and  institutions  that  the  real  trouble  has 
begun  in  the  United  States." ' 

Therefore.  It  Is  time  that  the  Congress 
recognize  that  organized  crime  Is  a  national 
problem  of  the  highest  priority  and  as  such 
deserve  the  attention  of  a  Committee  de- 
voting full  time  to  the  development  of  In- 
formation and  legislative  proposals  to  con- 
trol its  effects  and  Impact.  The  creation  of 
such  a  Committee  would  serve  notice  on  the 
leaders  of  organized  crime  and  those  they 
have  corrupted  that  the  U.S.  government 
means  business.  Such  a  Committee  is  called 
for  under  legislation  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Cramer   (HR.  6054). 

The  creation  of  a  Joint  Committee  pro- 
vides a  number  of  advantages.  First  and 
foremost.  It  would  provide  a  permanent  pro- 
fessional staff  to  concentrate  on  the  orga- 
mzed  crime.  Moreover,  staffing  such  activity 
on  all  levels  of  government  has  been  min- 
uscule at  best,  although  these  are  currently 
efforts  by  numerous  state  and  local  govern- 
ments to  attack  the  problem  of  organized 
crime.  Although  the  Federal  efforts,  such  as 
those  of  the  FBI,  have  been  continuing,  co- 
ordination and  cooperation  among  many  law 
enforcement  and  intelligence  units  have 
been  poor.  As  the  Commission  Report  msikes 
clear,  investigation  and  prosecution  of  orga- 
nized criminal  activity — on  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment has  seldom  proceeded  on  a  continu- 
ous, IrLstltutionallzed  basis.  Therefore,  a 
Joint  Committee  could  remedy  this 
deficiency. 

A  Joint  Committee  would  also  provide 
concentration  on  organized  crime  per  se. 
Through  Its  subpoena  powers,  comprehen- 
sive Investigation  and  study  can  be  made, 
and  specific  legislation  can  be  developed  to 
provide  law  enforcement  officials  and  prose- 
cutors with  up-to-date  tools  for  the  control 
of  organized   crime.   It   would   also   provide 

•1965  Annual  sales  were  as  follows:  GM 
»22  7  billion;  Ford  $11.5  billion;  Standard  Oil 
•N  J  1  $11.5  billion;  GE  $6.7  billion.  Fortune 
Magazine  July  16,  1966. 

'Cressey,  Donald  R.  Op.  cit.,  p.  25. 


oversight  to  assure  a  vigorous,  consistent  and 
sustained  attack  on  organized  criminals. 

Finally,  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  Con- 
gress would  alert  the  American  people  to  the 
dangers  to  our  Institutions  and  political 
traditions  presented  by  organized  crime. 
Often  the  apathy  of  the  public  is  blamed  for 
the  success  of  organized  crime  In  the  United 
States.  It  Is  said,  fw  example,  that  the  pub- 
lic "wants"  the  Illicit  goods  and  services  pro- 
vided by  organized  crime  and  that  It  sees 
little  harm  In  playing  the  numbers  or  plac- 
ing a  $2  off-track  wager  on  the  races.  As  In- 
dividual acts,  these  do  seem  trivial,  but  few 
members  of  the  public  realize  the  Income 
that  accrues  to  the  crime  bosses  who  provide 
these  services.  Pew  realize  that  in  one  small 
city  the  gross  Income  from  numbers  alone 
amounted  to  more  than  $100,000  each  month 
or  more  than  $1  million  each  year.  Nor  is  the 
public  aware  that  In  order  to  operate,  orga- 
nized crime  must  have  the  cooperation  of 
local,  state  and  federal  officials.  Nor  are  most 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  secrecy  for  success- 
ful operations.  The  Congress  can  make  peo- 
ple aware  of  how  the  "system"  works. 
Through  Its  committees,  the  Congress  can 
and  often  has  carried  out  an  educational 
function  through  public  hearings.  A  Joint 
Committee  could  focus  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  on  the  dangers  to  otir 
nation  from  organized  criminal  activity  and 
destroy  Its  vital  anonymity — a  necessary  step 
In  enlisting  public  cooperation  In  support  of 
legislation  to  combat  the  activities  of  crimi- 
nal syndicates. 

For  these  reasons,  the  House  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Crime  urges  early  and  affirma- 
tive action  on  the  proposal  to  create  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Organized  Crime. 


A  DANGEROUS  SITUATION  OUT  OF 
CONTROL 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Gardner]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  I  have  been  deeply  concerned  about 
the  activities  of  various  projects  funded 
by  the  Ofllce  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Recent  events  have  proven  conclusively 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  lost  control  of  some  of  the  com- 
munity action  programs  that  they  are 
funding  throughout  the  United  States. 
As  an  example,  I  cite  a  situation  brought 
to  the  attention  of  a  Senate  committee 
last  week  concerning  a  school  funded  by 
OEO  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  The  police  chief 
of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  shocked  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  when  he  disclosed 
that  this  school  was  teaching  young 
Negroes  to  hate  the  white  race. 

The  following  newspaper  acounts  re- 
port activities  of  a  poverty  leader  in 
Newark,  N.J.,  and  a  meeting  held  in 
Woodland,  N.C.,  which  was  sponsored  by 
the  North  Carolina  fimd,  a  privately  en- 
dowed poverty  organization  also  receiv- 
ing funds  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity: 

Newark  Nxgro  Pateol  Alekt  fob  Police 

BBTrrALTTT 

NxwABK,  N.J.  (AP)  .—A  band  of  Negro  vol- 
unteers, led  by  an  antlpoverty  agency  official 
who  has  been  tu-glng  Newark  slum  dwellers 
to  arm  themselves.  Is  prowling  the  city  streets 


at  night,  looking  for  evidence  of  police  bru- 
tality. 

The  volunteers  are  members  of  the  Com- 
munity Black  Patrol,  an  outgrowth  of  the 
rioting  that  took  27  lives  and  destroyed  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  property  two  weeks 
ago. 

Their  leader  Is  Willie  Wright,  national  pres- 
ident of  the  United  Afro-American  Associa- 
tion. He  also  Is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  United  Community  Corpora- 
tion. The  corporation,  funded  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  is  the  ofl!lclal 
antlpoverty  agency  In  Newark. 

PURPOSE 

The  35-year-old  Wright,  who  lives  with  his 
wife  and  five  children  In  the  riot  area,  has 
been  calling  upon  Negroes  to  prepare  "for 
the  next  time." 

Wright  said  in  an  Interview;  "This  Is  what 
I  am  advocating  around  my  town:  Get  your- 
self a  piece  of  gun  and  put  It  In  the  bottom 
drawer  or  something  and  have  It  fully  loaded 
and  then  If  some  Joker  breaks  Into  your 
house  like  they  broke  In  Plalnfield  let  him 
have  It." 

At  Plalnfield,  Just  west  of  Newark,  state 
police  cordoned  off  the  Negro  neighborhood 
and  searched  houses  for  a  cache  of  36  stolen 
rifles.  They  didn't  find  the  guns, 

"The  next  time  them  cats  come  into  our 
community  with  that  kind  of  stuff,  we're  go- 
ing to  be  well  prepared,"  said  Wright. 

"The  next  time  the  white  man  walks  into 
the  black  community  he  had  better  damn 
sure  be  right." 

He  was  referring  to  city  and  state  police- 
men and  to  the  National  Guard  troops  who 
reinforced  civil  authorities  In  the  five-day 
battle  with  rioters. 

Wright,  who  claims  a  membership  of  2,000 
for  his  Afro-American  Association,  says  more 
than  30  young  men  have  enlisted  In  the  Com- 
munity Black  Patrol  and  "more  are  joining 
every  day." 

They  are  observers,  Wright  said,  and  do  not 
carry  arms. 

"Not  yet,"  he  said.  "But  I  would  not  rule 
it  out.  Unless  conditions  change  In  a  very  few 
weeks  I  plan  to  test  the  law  In  all  kinds  of 
ways  as  far  as  arms  are  concerned." 

ARREST 

Wright  said  he  Informed  the  Police  Depart- 
ment of  the  patrols,  and  told  authorities  his 
men  would  not  Interfere  with  arrests.  He  said 
patrol  members  could  be  Identified  by  their 
dress:  white  shirt,  black  tie,  and  pith  hel- 
mets with  "CBP"  stenciled  on  the  front, 
"UAAA"  on  the  sides."  Wright  said  he  re- 
ceived no  reply  from  the  department. 

Police  Director  Domlnlck  Spina  confirmed 
that  he  had  received  a  telegram  from  Wright, 
and  said  he  hadn't  answered  it  yet.  He  re- 
fused to  comment  on  the  patrols. 

Wright  said  there  is  a  deepseated  belief 
among  the  Negro  community  that  police  and 
troops  fabricated  most  reports  of  sniping 
during  the  riot  as  an  excuse  to  shoot  up  the 
slums. 

Asked  for  comment  on  Wright's  accusa- 
tion, a  police  spokesman  said  the  department 
still  Is  compiling  incidents  and  doesn't  know 
how  many  persons  were  arrested  as  snipers. 
He  suggested  the  prosecuting  attorney's  of- 
fice might  know. 

"It  is  very  hard  to  say,  since  sniping  Is  not 
a  legal  term,"  said  Prosecutor  Brendan  Byrne. 
"We  had  people  arrested  for  carrying  weapons 
and  assault  with  a  deadly  weapon,  but  not 
very  many." 

"White  Power,"  National  Goard  Catch  Crtt- 

icisM  From  PPOP's  Speakxxs 

(By  Randolph  Thomas) 

Woodland, — Celebrating  their  first  year  of 

existence,  500  Negro  members  of  the  People's 

Program  on  Poverty  were  told  Saturday  at  a 

meeting  In  Woodland  that  "black  power  will 

save  the  nation — not  white  power." 

Speakers    for   the   organization,    "a    grass 
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roots  anti-poverty  program  fonded  by  the 
N.  C.  Fund."  boMted  of  their  accomplish- 
ments during  their  year  in  existence. 

They  also  heaped  criticism  upon  officials  oT 
the  N.  C.  National  Guard  at  Woodland, 
Windsor  and  Ahoskle  for  denying  them  use 
of  their  armories  for  the  meeting. 

The  Negroes,  who  said  they  were  forced 
to  meet  outdoors  at  Jerusalem  Baptist 
Church  near  Woodland  because  they  couldn  : 
get  the  armory,  were  told.  "You're  not  sitting 
out  here  in  the  hot  sun  because  you're  con- 
troversial— you're  sitting  here  because  you're 
blade- 
National  Guard  officials  flrst  had  refused 
the  organization  permission  to  use  the 
armory  because  they  "might  be  controver- 
sial," according  to  the  Rev.  C  Melvln  Creecy, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  group. 

Creecy  added,  however,  that  they  later  were 
told  the  denial  to  use  the  armory  stemmed 
from  the  fact  that  it  had  been  rented  previ- 
ously. 

"If  we  are  denied  use  of  the  armory  next 
year,"  one  speaker  said,  "we  ought  to  do  like 
the  children  of  Jericho— march  around  It 
till   the  walls  come   tumbling  down." 

Featured  speaker  during  the  meeting  was 
Randy  Blackwell.  director.  Southern  Rural 
Projecta  of  Citizens  Crusade  Against  Poverty, 
AUanta,  Oa. 

Blackwell,  seemingly  a  moderate,  told 
PPOP'ers  that  "the  responsibility  for  sober- 
Izlng  America  has  fallen  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  Nesro." 

He  told  the  Negroes  they  cannot  endorse 
action*  of  militants  In  Newark  and  Detroit. 
"We  need  150  Rich  Squares,"  he  said, 
"healthy,  progressive  cities  with  hospitals, 
schools,  etc." 

Blackwell  said  the  Negro  needs  to  share 
In  the  economic  development  of  the  coun- 
try. "We  need  pride  of  possession,"  he  told 
the  audience. 

Blackwell  said,  "We  need  Jobs— not  next 
year  or  six  months  from  now — but  now  " 

COOPERATrVES 

He  told  of  Negroea  making  their  own  Jobs. 
by  tub-contracting  work  for  Industry  He 
added  he  had  assisted  In  organizing  20  such 
cooperatives  In  parts  of  Georgia 

Speaking  of  recent  riots  and  turmoil  In  the 
nation's  larger  cities.  Blackwell  said  there  will 
always  be  a  Harlem  and  a  southslde  Chi- 
cago »o  long  as  these  cities  continue  to 
"receive  a  population  that  doesn't  want  to 
be  there  In  the  first  place  " 

He  said  he  was  talking  about  displaced 
farm  families  from  the  South  who  flock  to 
the  big  cities  each  year  In  search  of  work. 

Asked  to  "define"  blackpower.  Blackwell 
explained  the  term  "originated  In  Alabama 
and  U  often  misunderstood  by  blacks  and 
whites." 

He  said.  "Black  power  means  black  people 
united  to  better  their  economical  standing 
m  the  community,  black  people  united  to  get 
better  education  for  their  children  and  Im- 
proved streets  and  sanitary  facilities" 
wHrre  Fowxm 
Jim  McDonald,  associate  director  of  New 
Careers  Training  Laboratory  of  New  York. 
said  he  was  told  not  to  speak  on  black 
power — "eo  111  speak  on  white  power 
Instead." 

He  explained,  "White  power  Is  a  congress- 
man voting  against  funds  for  controlling  rats 
which  attack  Negro  children  and  voting  for 
moi«  money  so  white  policemen  can  shoot 
black  people 

""White  power  is  that  which  keeps  us  on 
dusty  roads."  he  said,  'dnd  keeps  us  in  the 
kitchen  where  we  cook  for  white  people,  yet 
can't  cook  for  our  own  black  children. 

"If  the  United  States  of  America  Is  to  be 
saved— it  will  not  be  saved  by  white  power, 
but  black  power,"  he  said 

This  speech  was  Interrupted  by  a  hysterical 
woman  who  rose,  dancing  In  the  aisle  and 
singing:    "Glory  Jesus,   hallelujah!" 


The  dancing  continued  and  the  crowd 
responded  as  PPOP  ers  clapped  their  hands 
m  rhythm  and  sang  freedom  songs. 

The  woman,  after  about  10  minutes,  fell 
exhausted  Into  the  arms  of  friends,  still 
ranting,    "Glory  Jesus,  help  us  Lord. " 

One  of  the  more  fiery  speeches  of  the  day 
came  from  WlUle  Rlddlck,  director  of  Craven 
Operation  Progress  in  New  Bern 

Rlddlck  said  the  main  problem  with 
Negroes  is  that  they're  "ashamed  of  being 
black." 

You  can't  share  In  the  "decision  making 
process  because  you've  been  told;  Nigger,  you 
don't  belong  up  here  " 

Rlddlck,  after  condemning  the  white 
■power  structure,  "  said  he  Is  "surprl.sed  Are 
bombs  haven't  been  thrown  in  eastern 
North  Carolina" 

Frederick  Ford,  who  was  Introduced  as  an 
observer  from  Charlotte,  said  he  had  only 
one  thing  to  say. 

Urged  on  bv  the  crv)Wd  when  he  hesitated. 
Ford  shouted  "Beep  Beep-Bang  Bang— Um 
Gowa— Black  Power"" 

The  cheer  brought  applause  from  the 
crowd  and  cries  of  "Tell  it,  man,  tell  it. 
That's   soul  talking." "" 

The  Rev.  John  Scott,  chairman  of  PPOP  s 
board  of  directors,  cited  accomplishments  of 
PPOP  during  the  organization's  flrst  year  In 
existence 

He  claimed  that  PPOP  had  made  great 
progress  in  the  rteld  of  recreation  and  pointed 
out  that  recreational  eqiUpment  has  been 
placed  in  communities  throughout  the  four- 
county  PPOP  area  iis  a  result  of  the  program. 
He  said  more  progress  has  been  made  In 
Roanoke-Chowan  for  the  Negro  in  the  year 
of  PPOPs  existence  than  any  other  20  years 
In  the  area's  history 

Scott  said  PPOP  was  "Indirectly  respon- 
sible" for  establishment  of  an  Industrial  edu- 
cation center  in  the  R-C  area. 

JOIN    THK    r.NDERGROUND 

The  rally  seemed  to  be  a  showplace  for 
buttons  and  lapel  pins,  some  proclaiming 
■"I  Support  The  Free  Bertie  Movement," 
Others  depleting  .i  bUck.  clinched  fist,  urged. 
"Join  The  Underground  '" 

James  Boone,  executive  director  of  PPOP. 
was  one  of  those  wearing  the  "Juln  The 
Underground  "  button. 

Asked  what  It  meant,  he  replied  he  wasn't 
sure  "You  have  to  join  to  flnd  out,"  he  told 
a  reporter 

Prodded  further,  he  added.  It  means  what 
It  says,  I  guess." 

The  Free  Bertie  Movement  Is  a  clvU  rights 
movement  In  Bertie  County  headed  by 
Golden  Prinks,  who  led  several  demonstra- 
tions in  the  area  during  the  past  years 

Frinks  told  newsmen  at  the  meeting  his 
activities  have  been  aimed  at  Pitt  County  in 
recent  weeks. 


EXPO  67 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no  one  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  Is  not 
aware  of  the  tremendous  problems  now 
facing  the  country-.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
the  Consress  of  the  United  States  will 
assume  its  role  of  leadership,  and  that 
you.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  be  able  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  this  House  to  Immedi- 
ately investigate  the  causes  of  the  recent 
riots  throughout  our  Nation  I  have  In- 
troduced a  resolution  'H.  Res.  833  >  for 
the  appointment  of  such  a  committee, 
and  I  hope  that  this  Congress  will  move 
swiftly  to  see  that  this  resolution  is 
passed  in  order  that  future  Newarks  and 
Durhams  will  not  develop 

It  Ls  also  my  hope  that  the  ConRre.ss 
will  act  to  insure  that  poverty  workers 
will  cease  to  become  involved  in  inflam- 
matory actions  which  might  in  any  way 
help  to  incite  a  riot. 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ash- 
brook  I  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
received  a  most  discouraging  letter  on 
the  topic  of  the  U.S.  pavilion  at  Expo  67. 
I  say  discouraging  because  the  writer, 
Mr.  J.  S.  Sawvel.  states  that  "as  a  'red- 
blooded  American."  I  must  state  that  I 
am  ashamed  of  the  U.S.  exhibit." 

"While  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  visit 
Expo.  I  can  say  frankly  that  all  of  the 
knowledgeable  people  who  I  have  dis- 
cus.sed  this  matter  with  seem  to  echo 
these  same  comments. 

Mr.  Sawvel  is  a  resident  of  Findley, 
Ohio,  and  formerly  from  Mount  Vernon. 
He  has  taken  the  time  and  effort  to  pre- 
sent his  views  and  I  include  them  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Montreal, 
attending  Expo  67.  As  a  "red  blooded""  Amer- 
ican. I  must  state  that  I  am  ashamed  of  the 
U.3.  exhibit.  The  pavilion  structure  Itself  Is 
fine  from  an  engineering  and  architectural 
point  of  view.  However,  this  Is  of  only  sec- 
ondary Importance.  Of  primary  Importance 
Is  what  the  pavilion  contains  In  the  way  of 
exhibits  and  the  Image  of  the  U.S.A.  that  is 
projected  to  the  observer.  Our  exhibit  Is  de- 
plorable and  It  certainly  downgrades  the 
U.S.A. 

The  purpose  of  a  world  exf)o«ltlon  Is  to 
enable  a  country  to  display  Its  achlevemenu 
of  Its  people  with  respect  to  government,  free- 
dom and  rights  of  Its  citizens  and  the  ac- 
complishments of  Its  statesmen,  scientists, 
Inventors,  industry,  agriculture,  the  arts.  etc. 
and  the  extent  that  same  have  benefited  man 
from  an  economic  and  well  being  point  of 
view.  Thus,  a  World  Kxhlbltlon  gives  each 
country  a  chance  to  "toot  his  horn""  and  "put 
his  best  foot  forward".  This  Is  In  keeping 
with  the  general  theme  of  the  Exposition, 
which  centers  on  "Man  and  His  Progress". 

At  Expo  67  we  have  failed  miserably  in 
even  partially  achieving  the  foregoing  basic 
and  elementary  objectives — even  to  the 
slightest  degree.  Our  only  noteworthy  Ex- 
hibit as  to  achievement,  pertains  to  explora- 
tion of  space  Other  than  this  one  Item.  It 
appears  that  the  direction  and  planning  of 
the  U.S.  exhibits  must  have  been  done  by  a 
so  called  "Artist  Colony",  administered  and 
directed  by  a  bunch  of  "Beatniks". 

Our  other  Exhibits  makes  It  appear  as 
though  there  was  a  dellbenite  planned  at- 
tempt to  downgrade  and  minimize  the  ac- 
rompllshmenU  that  this  country  has  mads 
towards  the  betterment  of  mankind,  here 
and  throughout  the  world  It  is  quite  easv 
to  arrive  at  this  conclusion  when  our  exhibits 
and  presentation  is  compared  with  the  exhlb- 
Us  of  other  countries  such  as  Ru=sia  F^anre 
and  England  For  example,  part  of  the  US 
exhibit  Includes  quilted  bed  comforts  such  as 
would  be  found  at  any  county  fair  An  exhib- 
it of  trinkets  and  lewelry  m,ide  by  Indians 
was  also  shown  This  Is  fine  but  such  exhibits 
are  certainly  not  more  important  than  our 
bill  of  rights,  our  state.smen  and  others  that 
have  made  our  country  what  It  Is  and  which 
have    been    Ignored. 

There  are  no  references  or  displays  what- 
ever of  our  statesmen,  scientists,  inventors, 
wrttera.  artists,  etc.  which  have  played  so 
important  a  part  in  making  this  country 
what  It  is    On  the  other  hand,  the  exhibits 
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of  other  major  countries  shows  the  achieve- 
ments of  Its  famous  men.  In  place  of  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  Franklin,  Patrick  Henry, 
jwkson,  Lincoln,  T.  R.  Roosevelt  and  others, 
v«  exhibit  larger  than  life  size  photoa  of 
movie  actors  such  as  Humphrey  Bogart, 
Clark  Gable  and  others.  In  addition,  literal- 
ly hundreds  of  smaller  Individual  pictures 
of  actors  and  actresses  are  displayed.  These 
may  be  of  Interest  as  far  as  the  movie  Indus- 
"j  Is  concerned  but  certainly  they  have  not 
^e  important  and  tangible  contributions 
that  has  made  this  country  what  It  Is. 

To  further  illustrate  how  rldlcvUous  we 
can  be.  Instead  of  exhibits  depleting  Inven- 
t'ons  and  developments  that  have  played  an 
important  part  In  the  progress  of  this  nation 
and  other  nations  as  well— such  as  the  cotton 
gin  automobile,  etc. — we  show  as  exhibits 
some  of  the  silliest  items  that  have  had  ab- 
solutely zero  Influence  or  played  no  Impor- 
•mt  part  in  making  our  country  what  It  Is. 
\  good  example  Is  one  exhibit  which  consists 
of  a  horse  manure  cart  and  broom  used  by 
Charlie  Chaplin  as  a  streetsweeper  in  a  movie 
scene  about  40  years  ago.  Another  exhibit 
of  absolutely  no  merit  whatever.  Is  a  brass 
bed  which  Is  supposed  to  have  been  occupied 
by  Debbie  Reynolds  In  one  of  the  movie  sets 
jor  "The  Unslnkable  Molly  Brown."  Such 
photos  and  exhibits  might  be  of  Interest  at 
a  Hollywood  museum  of  the  movie  Industry 
but  certainly  no  one  can  state  that  such 
trivia  has  even  the  slightest  significance  in 
the  development,  background  and  tradition 
of  this  country. 

Because  so  much  of  our  exhibits  relate  to 
•.be  movie  picture  Industry  and  contains,  as 
stated  previously,  literally  hundreds  of  pho- 
tos of  actors  and  actresses,  would  cause  one 
M  conclude  that  these  exhibits  must  have 
been  planned  and  directed  by  a  bunch  of 
■beatnik  artists"  as  that  Is  the  way  their 
thinking  usually  runs. 

The  exhibits  of  other  countries.  In  addi- 
tion to  depleting  their  achievements  In 
science.  Industry,  government,  etc..  have 
played  up  the  economic  help  they  are  giving 
to  other  countries.  We  say  nothing  about 
our  economic  help  yet  in  the  case  of  England. 
Prance,  Italy  and  others,  If  It  were  not  for 
our  belief  In  liberty  and  at  the  cost  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  American  lives  and  bil- 
lions of  American  dollars,  It  Is  extremely 
doubtful  If  these  countries  would  even  be 
In  existence  today  or  would  be  able  to  pre- 
sent an  Independent  exhibit.  Our  exhibit 
makes  no  reference  whatever  to  the  bllllone 
of  dollars  we  have  spent  under  the  Marshall 
and  other  plans  for  foreign  aid  which  has 
saved  many  thousands  from  starvation  and 
has  enabled  these  countries  to  prosper. 

Statements  are  often  made  as  to  the  need 
of  Improving  our  Image  In  the  eyes  of  other 
countries.  Expo  67  preeented  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity to  do  this  but  the  administration  cer- 
tainly "missed  the  boat'".  Other  than  space 
exploration,  the  Impression  to  be  gained 
from  our  exhibits  is  that  this  country  Is 
dedicated  primarily  to  the  making  of  movies, 
quilted  bed  comforts  and  Indian  trinkets.  No 
reference  whatever  Is  made  to  the  liberty  and 
freedoms  enjoyed  by  our  citizens,  the  bill  of 
rights,  etc.  Should  we  be  ashamed  to  make 
reference  to  our  statesmen  and  others  who 
have  made  this  country  what  It  Is  and  In- 
stead substitute  movie  actors  as  we  have 
done  at  Expo  67? 

We  have  certainly  missed  a  wonderful  op- 
portunity to  present  a  true  Image  of  our 
country,  what  It  stands  for  and  the  monetary 
and  economic  aid  we  have  extended  through- 
out the  world.  The  Committee  in  charge  of 
the  planning,  etc.,  of  the  U.S.  Pavilion  Is  cer- 
tainly subject  to  severe  censure  and  criticism 
as  to  the  subject  matter  used  and  the  Image 
that  Is  created  by  the  U.S.  exhibit.  The  U.S.A. 
has  certainly  been  do'wngraded  because  of  Its 
exhibit.  I  feel  sure  that  a  review  of  the  back- 
ground of  the  Committee  and  Its  Members, 
responsible  for  the  U.S.  display,  will  make  It 


quite  understandable  as  to  why  our  exhibit 
Is  "at  the  bottom  of  the  totem  pole"  when 
compared  to  those  of  other  countries. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  our  ex- 
hibit is  In  a  foreign  country  in  an  area  that 
Is  predominately  French  and  closely  associ- 
ated with  Prance.  In  view  of  the  "downgrad- 
ing" we  have  been  receiving  from  De  Gaulle 
we  have  certainly  missed  a  golden  opportu- 
nity to  go  all  out  and  present  a  true  image 
of  the  United  States,  Its  achievements  and 
what  It  stands  for.  Every  time  that  I  think 
of  our  exhibit,  it  almost  makes  my  blood 
boll.  There  should  certainly  be  more  pub- 
Uclty  to  properly  inform  the  American  pub- 
lic as  to  how  our  bureaucrats  and  beatniks 
have  failed  "to  tell  our  story"  at  Expo  67 
and  how  the  taxpayers  money  has  been 
wasted.  There  mu3t  be  some  explanation  as 
to  the  reasoning  (or  lack  of  reasoning)  that 
went  through  the  minds  (however  small)  of 
the  Committee  that  planned  tlie  UJ3.  ex- 
hibits. 

As  to  the  backgroimd  of  the  U.S.  Pavilion, 
I  would  appreciate  it  If  you  would  please 
furnish  me  the  following: 

(a)  The  approximate  cost  of  the  U.S.  Pa- 
vilion.  (Total  including  exhibits,  etc.) 

(b)  The  names  of  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  who  planned  and  directed  the 
exhibit,  who  selected  the  Committee  and  the 
background  and  experience  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

If  you  should  happen  to  visit  Expo  67,  I 
am  sure  that  you  will  concur  In  my  observa- 
tions as  to  the  U.S.A.  exhibit  when  compared 
to  the  exhibits  of  Russia,  Great  Britain, 
Prance  and  other  large  countries.  Paren- 
thetically inasmuch  as  these  other  countries 
still  owe  us  money.  It  can  be  stated  that  In 
effect  we  have  paid  for  these  other  exhibits 
as  well  as  our  own.  I  have  talked  to  many 
other  Americans  who  have  seen  our  exhibit 
and  their  reaction  Is  the  same  as  mine.  There 
win  be  many  more  Americans  to  view  our 
exhibit  than  have  already  seen  same.  It 
would  seem  that  some  apology  is  In  order  by 
the  Individuals  responsible  for  this  mess  and 
that  an  appropriate  report  be  made  to  the 
public,  placing  the  blame  where  it  belongs. 

In  conclusion  it  is  self  evident  that  our 
exhibit  at  Expo  67  does  not  represent  the  best 
efforts  and  views  of  true  Americans  who  are 
proud  of  American  tradition,  heritage  and 
achievements  for  the  betterment  of  mankind 
and  who  want  to  tell  the  world  about  it.  Do 
you  concur  In  this  view? 
Sincerely, 

J.  S.  Sawvzl. 

These  are  strong  statementB  but,  as  I 
think  the  letter  Indicates,  they  are  not 
the  statements  of  a  crackpot  but  rather 
those  of  a  concerned  citizen.  One  must 
assume  that  Mr.  Sawvel,  as  a  profes- 
sional engineer,  has  the  ability  to  see 
things  as  they  are  and  is  not  prone  to 
figments  of  the  imagination. 

After  asking  Mr.  Sawvel's  permission 
to  insert  his  letter  in  the  Record,  he  fur- 
nished more  information  concerning 
Expo  which  is  also  revealing: 

If  you  have  not  already  read  It,  I  call  to 
your  attention  the  article  that  appeared  in 
(the  June  16)  Issue  of  Ufe,  written  by  Prank 
Kappler,  AssocUte  Editor,  on  page  13  en- 
titled "Heigh  Hoi  Soft  Sell  at  the  Pair." 
Among  his  many  comments  are: 

"The  sole  nod  to  the  consumer  is  a  mas- 
sive collection  of  Raggedy  Ann  and  Raggedy 
Andy  dolls  (the  most  popular  doll  ever  sold 
in  the  U.S.) — all  made  In  Hong  Kong. 

"This  is  a  huge  rectangle  In  two  parts, 
one  brilliant  cerise  and  one  flame  pink,  with 
a  sign  identifying  the  paint  manufacturer 
and  the  colors." 

Prom  my  view.  It  Is  certainly  going  pretty 
far  afield  to  use  the  taxpayers  money  to 
advertise  a  paint  manufacturer's  product. 

One  of  the  persons  Kappler  Interviewed 


stated  that  he  "hated  It  and  thought  It  was 
a  plot  to  make  the  U.S.  look  silly." 

The  article  also  states  that  Governor 
Rommey  of  Michigan  said,  "It  was  pretty  on 
the  outside  but  full  of  trivia  on  the  inside. 
I  was  bitterly  disappointed." 

Kappler  further  states,  "It  Is  disconcert- 
ing to  see  that  America's  answer  to  the 
world's  'what  have  you  done  for  me  lately?' 
Is  Andy  Warhol."  (I  understand  Warhol  Is 
a  so-called  abstract  artist.) 

I  also  call  to  your  attention  the  May  6 
article  in  Time,  commencing  on  page  48. 
This  article  sums  up  the  U.S.  exhibit  by 
stating : 

"U,S,  display  sweeps  from  campy  photos 
of  Hollywood  idols  and  Indian  headdresses 
...  to  huge  pop  art  paintings."  "The  U.S. 
exhibit  (which  cost  $9,300,000)  focuses  on  a 
soft-sell  kind  of  pop-camp  happening  that 
plays  off  the  works  of  Jasper  Johns,  Andy 
Warhol  and  Helen  Prankenthaler  against 
20-ft.  posters  of  Hollywood  stars." 

In  answer  to  the  questions  concerning 
the  persons  in  charge  of  our  pavilion,  the 
architect  and  the  persons  responsible  for 
the  interior,  here  is  information  provided 
by  the  USIA. 

Early  1964,  Donald  M.  Wilson,  then  Deputy 
Director  of  USIA,  now  Vice  President  Inter- 
national Division  of  "nme-Ufe,  Inc.,  con- 
sulted with  Mr.  William  Walton,  Chairman 
of  the  National  Pine  Arts  Commission  and 
Mr.  John  Carl  Warnecke,  a  Pellow  of  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects.  Mr.  Walton  rec- 
ommended that  Mr.  Wilson  consult  with 
Mr.  Karel  H,  Yasco,  Assistant  Commissioner, 
Design  and  Construction,  General  Services 
Administration  and  look  through  his  exten- 
sive files  on  architects,  Mr,  Wilson  then  de- 
cided that  a  list  of  outstanding  architects 
should  be  made  up  and  samples  of  their  work 
viewed.  He  then  visited  Mr.  Yasco's  ofBce, 
where  he  was  shown  samples  of  work  of  a 
number  of  outstanding  architects  from  the 
files  of  the  General  Services  Administration. 

Designers  for  the  Interior  were  Interviewed 
and  chosen  on  the  basis  of  the  Agency's  ex- 
perience. All  those  interviewed  at  one  time 
or  another  had  participated  In  Agency  Inter- 
national exhibitions. 

In  November  of  1964,  Mr.  Wilson  inter- 
viewed several  architects  and  designers.  On 
the  basis  of  these  Interviews  he  selected 
Buckminlster  Fuller  as  the  architect  of  the 
U.S.  Pavilion  and  the  Cambridge  Seven  as 
Exhibit  Architects  and  coordinating  exhibit 
designers.  His  selections  were  subsequently 
endorsed  by  Mr.  William  Walton,  Karel  Yasco 
and  Thomas  A.  Pope  of  the  Department's 
office  of  foreign  buildings. 

Cambridge  Seven  Associates  Is  further 
Identified  in  another  statement  provided 
by  USIA.  It  follows; 
CAMBKrocE  Seven  Associates,  ExHiBrr  Aechi- 

TECTS      AND      Designers      of     the      U.S. 

ExHiBrnoN 

The  exhibit  architects  and  designers  of 
the  United  States  exhibits  in  Montreal  are 
Cambridge  Seven  Associates,  Inc.,  of  Cam- 
bridge and  New  York,  a  yotmg,  highly  di- 
versified group  combining  a  broad  range  of 
experience  and  ability. 

The  group  works  in  such  diverse  areas  as 
advertising,  promotion,  book  design,  pack- 
aging, exhibitions,  catalogues,  trademark 
and  corporate  design,  architectural  graphics, 
architecture  and  subway  design. 

It  won  considerable  acclaim  for  Its  work 
In  designing  the  "Graphic  Acts:  USA"  exhibit 
presented  by  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  1963.  Critics 
hailed  the  exhibit  as  an  "art  show  of  high 
quality  and  excellence"  especially  for  the 
ingenious  structures  used  and  the  selection 
and  arrangement  of  materials  exhibited. 

Cambridge  Seven  also  has  attracted  atten- 
tion   for    Its    work    on    the    New    England 
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Aqxiarlum  tor  the  New  Englaxicl  Acquartum 
Corporation  on  a  wharf  site  In  Boston's 
downtown  wat«frfront. 

The  group  includes: 

Louis  Bakanowsky.  an  associate  Professor 
of  Architecture  at  Harvard  University  Grad- 
uat«  School  of  Design,  winner  of  sculpture 
prizes  at  the  Boeton  Arts  Festival  and  Rhode 
Island  ArU  restlval.  and  1964  recipient  of  a 
Milton  Puna  grant  to  investigate  the  use  of 
new  materials  and  assemblies  In  portable 
housing  units. 

Ivan  Chermayeff.  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Graphic  Arts,  currently 
t»aching  advertising  design  in  the  School  of 
Visual  Arts  in  New  York,  and  winner  of 
numerous  awards  from  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Graphic  Arts,  the  Art  Directors  Club 
of  New  YorH.  and  the  Type  Directors  Club. 

Peter  Chermayeff.  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
University  and  its  Graduate  School  of  Design 
who  has  won  attention  for  his  work  In  the 
field  of  book  design  and  in  rllm  production. 
His  film  "Orange  and  Blue",  a  15-mlnute 
color  short  subject,  was  selected  by  the  US. 
Selection  Committee  for  the  Venice  and 
Edinburgh  FUm  FesUvals  Ui  1962. 

Alden  Christie,  a  painter  among  other 
things,  whose  work  was  purchased  for  the 
Harvard  Collection  In  1957  and  who  was 
featured  In  the  "Newest  Talent  ■  Issue  of 
"Architectural  Forum"  In  1961.  He  has  been 
an  assistant  in  graphics  at  the  Harvard  Grad- 
uate School  of  Design  and  an  Instructor  In 
the   school's   Design   Workshop. 

Paul  DleUlch.  a  registered  architect  In 
Massachusetts  and  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects,  with  long  ex- 
perience In  design  studies  for  exhibit  pavil- 
ions and  display  method.'*.  He  la  an  assistant 
in  Visual  Studies  at  Harvard  University's 
Oaxpenter  Center  for  the  Visual  Aru. 

Thomas  Oelsraar.  an  experienced  dfslgner, 
exhibit  designer,  and  graphic  designer  who 
with  Ivan  Chermayeff  won  numerous 
awards  from  the  American  Institute  of  Gra- 
phic Arts,  the  Art  Directors  Club  of  New 
York,  and  the  Type  Directors  Club. 

Terry  Ranklne.  a  graduate  of  Edinburgh 
University,  an  associate  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitute of  British  Architects,  and  a  regis- 
tered architect  In  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Massachusetts.  He  is  an  assistant  professor 
of  architecture  at  Harvard  University's 
Graduate  School  of  Design. 

The  final  analysis  of  the  U.S.  pavilion 
at  Expo  will  be  made  by  each  individual 
visiting  the  pavilion.  But  if  Mr.  Sawvel 
is  correct  In  his  definition  of  purpose — 
"the  purpose  of  a  world  exposition  Is  to 
enable  a  country  to  display  Its  achieve- 
ment* of  Its  people  with  respect  to  gov- 
ernment, freedom  and  rights  of  Its  citi- 
zens and  the  accomplishments  of  Its 
statesmen,  scientists.  Inventors,  indus- 
try, agriculture,  the  arts,  etc.  and  the  ex- 
tent that  same  have  benefited  man  from 
an  economic  and  well  being  point  of 
view" — then  It  would  appear  that  the  in- 
terior of  the  pavilion  has  failed. 

One  would  think  that  In  place  of  chil- 
dren playing,  a  similar  film  clip  of  Hal 
Holbrook's  "Mark  Twain"  presentation 
might  also  show  off  the  American  way. 
And  keeping  to  the  "soft-sell"  light- 
hearted  vein,  one  need  not  no  too  far  to 
win  an  argument  that  the  works  of  Walt 
Disney  will  long  overshadow  anything 
that  Marilyn  Monroe  and  Charlie  Chap- 
lin even  hoped  to  do. 

The  question,  of  course.  Is  whether  the 
designers  were  trying  to  exhibit  the 
things  Americans  love  and  laugh  at.  or 
what  they  thought  these  things  were  and 
are. 


FAIRPLAY  FOR  TSHOMBE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr.  Ash- 
BROOKl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  kidnaping  of  Molse  Tshombe, 
former  i»remier  of  the  Congo,  and  the 
Algerian  decision  to  extradite  him  to  the 
Congo  where  he  is  under  the  sentence  of 
death  has  aroused  those  of  both  liberal 
and  conservative  persuasions  to  protest 
this  highhanded  disregard  for  the  rule 
of  law.  For  Instance,  the  Washington 
Post  and  New  York  Times  in  addition  to 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy  of  New  York, 
have  deplored  the  violation  of  interna- 
tional law  so  fiagrantly  perpetrated  in 
this  case.  Authors  and  columnLsts  Wil- 
liam F  Buckley.  Jr..  John  Chamberlain. 
John  Dos  Passes.  Eugene  Lyons.  William 
A.  Rusher,  George  S.  Schuyler,  Ralph  de 
Toledano,  and  Max  Yergan  are  also 
listed  as  protesting  the  kidnaping. 

An  appeal  to  intercede  in  Tshombe's 
behalf  was  also  sent  to  U.N.  Secretary 
General  U  Thant  and  President  John- 
son by  a  group  of  distinguished  inter- 
national lawyers  Including  Arthur  H. 
Dean,  chief  US.  delegate  to  various  in- 
ternational disarmament  conferences; 
Profs.  Myres  S.  McDougal  and  Harold 
Laswell,  of  Yale  University;  Prof.  Rich- 
ard A.  Falk  of  Princeton  University; 
Herman  PlJeger.  former  US.  member  of 
the  Permanent  International  Court  of 
Arbitrnticn  under  The  Hague  Treaties. 

The  Tshombe  Emergency  Committee, 
located  at  79  MadLson  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  has  collected  the  names  of  Con- 
gressmen, clergymen,  educators,  military 
men.  and  others  who  are  joining  the 
protest. 

As  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  al- 
ready placed  themselves  on  record  call- 
ing for  fair  play  for  Tshombe,  it  Is  im- 
perative that  others  who  oppose  this  un- 
lawful treatment  of  Tshombe  make  their 
sentiments  known. 

For  background  on  the  Tshombe  af- 
fair, I  Include  the  Waslilngton  Report  of 
July  31  of  the  American  Security  Coun- 
cil, a  highly  respected  organization 
which  reports  on  national  and  interna- 
tional developments  affecting  the  Na- 
tion's security  for  its  over  3,500  member 
companies  and  institutions,  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Tshombe  and  the  Congo  Stort 

(By  Dr.  Anthony  T    Bouscaren) 

(EnrroRs  Note.     Guest  Editor  Dr.  Anthony 

T.  Bou-scaren  Is  Professor  of  Political  Science 

at  Lc  Moyne  College.  He  has  just  completed 

a  biography  of  Molse  Tshombe  ) 

The  Ufe  o:  Molse  Tshombe  hangs  In  the 
balance  Kidnapped  by  an  agent  of  Congolese 
dictator  Mobutu  and  handed  over  to  Mobutu 
by  fell  )W  dlctotor  Boumedlenne  of  Algeria. 
Tshombe.  who  has  been  In  many  tight  situa- 
tions before,  f.^ices  his  gravest  hour.  It  was 
reported  that  President  Johnson,  whose  re- 
cent airlift  m  support  of  the  Mobutu  Gov- 
ernment was  cited  by  Congolese  ot&clals  as 
■'one  of  the  principal  reasons"  why  the  pro- 
Tshombe  uprisings  in  Kisangani  and  Bukavu 


were  put  down,  had  decided  to  Intercede  pri- 
vately with  Mobutu  to  save  Tshombe's  life 
It  was  understood  that  the  appeal  to  Mobutu 
will  not  be  made  unless  the  fXecutlon  ap- 
pears  Imminent.  But  the  lattei-,  upon  learn- 
ing of  the  decision  of  the  Algerian  Govern- 
ment to  extradite  Tshombe  (even  though 
there  is  no  extradition  treaty  between  the 
two  countries — not  even  diplomatic  rela- 
tions) declared  that  "for  us  (Tshombe)  is  a 
dead  man  " 

Molse  Tshombe  Is  an  unusual  African.  He 
Is  a  man  of  the  West,  even  though  the  Wen 
ha.s.  on  several  occasions,  betrayed  him.  He 
realizes  th.it  the  Congo  can  never  make 
progre.'s  wUhout  an  interregnum  of  asslst- 
;ince  from  E^iropieans  because  there  are  so 
few  trained  Congolese  administrators.  David 
H.ilberstam  described  Tshombe  as  "Hrst  and 
iMremost  a  conservative."'  having  In  mind 
I  suppose.  Tshombe's  Christian  faith,  natural 
caution,  and  antl-Communlst  convictions 
Yet  this  same  Tshombe  took  risks  and  ei- 
hltalted  extraordinary  courage  when  con- 
fronted with  almost  Impossible  odds.  He  U 
above  all  an  enlightened  African  who  under- 
stands the  shortcomings  of  his  own  people 
and  Is  willing  to  learn  from  the  West. 

During  a  short  visit  to  the  United  States  in 
1959.  under  a  State  Department  leadership 
exchange  program,  Alan  P.  Merrlam  de- 
scribed Tshombe  aa  a  "pleasant,  soft-spoken, 
and  highly  re:isonable  and  Intelligent  person 
whose  outlook  Is  ba.slcally  cautious  and 
whose  actions  are  taken  only  after  delibera- 
tion. It  seems  clear  that  he  relies  heavily 
nn  Belgian  advisers,  but  that  at  the  same 
time  probably  makes  his  own  decisions."' 

Tshombe  became  Premier  of  the  Congo 
on  July  10.  1964;  he  was  In  the  midst  of 
preparations  for  national  elections  when,  on 
October  13,  1965,  he  was  ousted  from  office. 
first  by  President  Kasavubu,  and  then  by  the 
coup  of  General  Mobutu. 

Under  the  leadership  of  General  Mobutu. 
the  Congo  has  steadily  declined.  After  '.he 
palace  revolution  which  forced  Molse  Tshom- 
be out  of  office.  Parliament  was  dissolved  and 
a  dictatorship  established.  There  was  not  a 
word  of  protest  from  the  United  States  wh.ch 
meantime  claimed  that  the  Government  o'. 
Rhodesia  constituted  a  threat  to  world  peace 
In  July  1966,  on  the  sixth  anniversary  cf 
Congolese  "Independence,"  General  Mobutu 
described  the  late  Patrice  Lumumba  as  a 
"national  hero"  and  declared:  "I  have  taken 
up  the  mantle  of  Lumumba."  He  also  de- 
clared war  on  the  "money  powers"  and  prom- 
ised to  rid  the  Congo  of  "economic  colonial- 
Ism"  The  General  has  been  as  good  as  his 
word.  His  Government  has  moved  to  re- 
establish diplomatic  relations  with  the  Soviet 
bloc;  It  has  closed  down  Western  consulntes 
throughout  the  Interior,  and  severed  ties 
with  Portugal.  Most  inflammatory  of  all.  n 
has  allowed  the  Congo  to  serve  as  a  staging 
area  for  destructive  Communist-inspired  ter- 
rorist raids  against  Portuguese  Angola. 

On  March  13.  1967,  Molse  Tshombe  was 
sentenced  to  death  In  absentia  by  a  three- 
man  special  military  court  appointed  hy 
Mobutu.  He  was  charged  with  high  treason. 
subversive  propaganda,  inciting  and  organiz- 
ing rebellion  and  recruiting  foreign  merce- 
naries for  use  against  Mobutu. 

The  "trial"  was  adjourned  after  four  hours 
There  was  no  defense  and  the  public  prose- 
cutor had  his  sumnunatlon  ready  immedi- 
ately after  the  tribunal  had  completed  i's 
cross  examination.  It  took  15  minutes  for 
the  tribunal  to  reach  Its  verdict.  That  night, 
in  Madrid,  Tshombe  said  of  the  death  sen- 
tence passed  on  him:  "A  verdict  arrived  at  :n 
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ten  minutes  can  hardly  be  considered  a  Just 

On  Friday,  June  30th,  Molse  Tshombe  left 
Ills  Madrid  apartment  for  the  airport.  He  left 
Madrid  aboard  a  chartered  British  twin-Jet 
plane  bound  for  the  Spanish  Island  of  Iblza 
fof  the  Balearic  group).  The  pilot  and  co- 
pilot were  British,  and  there  were  seven  pas- 
sengers: Tshombe,  two  Spanish  policemen 
assigned  as  his  bodyguard,  three  Belglansr— 
Marcel  Humbersln,  Tshombe's  longtime  close 
friend  and  adviser;  Charles  Sigal,  a  disbarred 
lawyer  who  was  promoting  a  real  estate  deal, 
and  Slgal's  wife  Ivonne, — and  a  Frenchman, 
Francis  Bodenan  of  Paris. 

After  touching  down  briefly  at  Iblza,  the 
plane  took  ofT  for  Pal  ma  de  Majorca,  75  miles 
away.  Ten  minutes  after  take-off  the  British 
pilot  Captain  David  Taylor,  radioed  the  Iblza 
tower  that  he  was  being  forced  at  gunpoint 
to  fly  the  plane  to  Algeria.  When  the  hi- 
jackers struck,  several  shots  were  fired,  but 
only  one  aboard  was  wounded.  According 
to  informed  sources,  the  kidnappers  sur- 
prised and  overwhelmed  Tshombe,  the  two 
bodyguards  and  the  two  pilots.  The  pilot  was 
forced  at  gunpoint  to  ask  authorization  to 
land  at  the  Malson  Blanche  airport  of  Algiers. 
He  was  directed.  Instead,  to  Boufarlk  Air 
Base.  25  miles  southwest  of  the  Algerian 
capital.  Upon  landing,  the  crew  and  passen- 
gers were  held  Incommunicado  by  Algerian 
security  officers. 

The  government-controlled  newspaper  El 
iloujahid  said  the  Frenchman  on  board  the 
plane.  Francis  Bodenan,  engineered  the  kid- 
napping. It  said  one  of  the  Belgians  on  board. 
Marcel  Humbersln,  was  wounded  trying  to 
disarm  Bodenan.  Bodenan  was  remembered 
in  Paris  for  his  involvement  In  the  murders 
of  two  French  businessmen. 

The  kidnappers  presumably  expected  that 
the  leftist  government  of  Algeria,  posing  as 
the  vanguard  of  Africa's  struggle  against 
'imperialism."  could  not  very  well  reject  the 
demand  of  the  Congolese  Government  lor 
Tshombe's  extradition.  Shortly  after  the  Al- 
gerian Government  confirmed  Spanish 
charges  of  the  Tshombe  kidnapping  and  ar- 
rival in  Algeria,  General  Mobutu  ordered  a 
national  rejoicing  and  dispatched  a  delega- 
tion headed  by  Attorney  General  Alldor 
Kabeya  to  Algeria  to  seek  Tshombe's  extra- 
dition. 

If  Mobutu  thought  the  kidnapping  could 
be  pulled  off  without  International  conse- 
quences, he  was  seriously  mistaken.  On  July 
5th.  Congolese  army  units  sympathetic  to 
Tshombe  rebelled  in  Kisangani  and  Bukavu. 
The  Kisangani  rebels,  led  by  French  Colonel 
Robert  Denard.  were  joined  by  paratroops 
from  outside  the  country,  according  to  Mo- 
butu's Congolese  radio.  Whether  true  or  not, 
the  main  effort  was  made  by  dissident  forces 
already  stationed  In  both  cities. 

By  July  8th,  Government  forces  regained 
control  of  Bukavu.  but  the  Tshombe  forces 
for  a  time  retained  control  of  parts  of  Ki- 
sangani. Including  the  airport.  Diplomatic 
and  Red  Cross  officials  at  the  border  town 
of  Kamembe  (Rwanda)  reported  atroc- 
ities in  Bukavu  by  Congolese  Government 
troops,  as  revenge  for  the  uprising.  Accord- 
ing to  refugee  sources,  many  Europeans  were 
attacked,  as  were  Congolese  suspected  of  pro- 
Tshombe  sj-mpathies. 

The  same  day  that  a  Congolese  protest  was 
made  to  the  tJN  (about  an  alleged  "merce- 
hary"  invasion),  an  American  group  of 
writers,  called  the  Tshombe  Emergency  Com- 
mittee, (and  Including  Dr.  Sidney  Hook,  Eu- 
gene Lyons  and  John  Dos  Passos)  sent  the 
following  telegram  to  Algerian  Premier 
Boumedlenne : 

"All  people  who  believe  that  observance 
of  international  law  Is  one  means  of  achiev- 
ing world  peace  and  security  are  greatly 
concerned  over  the  abduction  of  Molse 
Tshombe  and  his  detention  by  Algerian  au- 
thorities. The  abduction  Itself  Is  an  act  of 
piracy  which  must  be  considered  Illegal  un- 


der all  civilized  systemfl  of  law.  "ITie  deten- 
tion of  Mr.  Tshombe.  who  has  broken  no 
Algerian  law  and  has  been  brought  into  your 
coimtry  against  his  will,  Is  both  contrary 
to  accepted  precepts  of  international  law  and 
the  right  of  asylum.  For  the  Government  of 
Algeria  to  participate  In  or  condone  an  act 
of  piracy  and  kidnapping  is  to  set  a  danger- 
ous precedent  in  International  behavior  and 
to  lower  Algeria's  standing  in  the  commu- 
nity of  nations.  We  earnestly  believe  that  the 
undersigned  American  citizens  represent  the 
thinking  of  the  American  people  and  people 
throughout  the  world  when  we  urgently  re- 
quest the  Government  of  Algeria  to  Im- 
mediately release  Molse  Tshombe  from  cus- 
tody and  permit  him  to  leave  your  country 
for  whatever  destination  he  may  voluntar- 
ily choose.  At  the  same  time  we  urge  your 
Government  to  insure  the  safety  of  Mr. 
Tshombe  so  long  as  he  remains  on  Algerian 
territory  and  until  that  moment  when  he 
leaves.  By  so  doing,  the  Ctovernment  of  Al- 
geria win  prove  that  It  continues  to  respect 
International  law  and  human  decency." 

But  the  Algerian  Government  on  July  21 
announced  It  would  send  Tshombe  to  an 
almost  certain  death  In  Kinshasa. 

The  United  States  has  a  long  standing  in- 
terest In  the  Congo  and  in  Its  leaders.  The 
first    atomic    bomb    was    constructed    ■with 
uranium  from  the  Congo.  We  have   Inter- 
vened three  times  In  support  of  the  central 
government— In    1961-1963    to    support    the 
neutralist  regime  of  Adoula  against  the  Ka- 
tangan  separatist  movement;  In  1964  to  sup- 
port the  Tshombe  Government  against  Com- 
munist-led  terrorists   who   murdered    hun- 
dreds  ol  Europeans  and  Americans  In  the 
Stanleyville  (now  Kisangani)  area,  and  with 
the  airlift  of  July  1967  In  support  of  Mo- 
butu  to   crush   the    pro-Tshombe    uprtsmg 
led   by   Colonel   Robert  Denard   and   Major 
Jean  Schramme  (mercenaries  In  the  employ 
of  Mobutu  who  were  outraged  at  the  Tshom- 
be kidnapping  and  rebelled  to  demonstrate 
their  solidarity  with  the  former  Premier). 
We  have  a  stake  In  the  Congo,  whose  cen- 
tral position  In  Africa  makes  It  a  prize  In 
the    global   struggle.   Neutralist    regimes   in 
surrounding    Sudan,    Congo     (the     former 
French  colony),  Uganda  and  Tanzania  (fac- 
ing   the    Congo    across   Lake    Tanganyika), 
with  Soviet  support,  are  determined  to  re- 
venge the  defeat  of  the  Lumumblst  forces 
In  i960.  Unfortunately,  from  the  point  of 
view   of  the   Free  World,   General   Mobutu 
appears  to  be  following  the  Lumumblst  line. 
Tshombe   was   the   one   Congolese    leader 
who   provided   stability,    leadership    against 
the  neutrallst-Conununlst  coalition,  prepa- 
ration for  constitutionalism,  and  friendship 
for  the  West.  There  are  few  such  men  In 
Africa.  We  owe  It  to  him,  to  the  Congolese 
people  and  to  ourselves  and  the  long-term 
interest  of  the  Free  World  to  do  whatever 
can  be  done  to  save  his  life. 


OUR  IMMIGRATION  SYSTEM 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  But- 
ton] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
have  grown  increasingly  alarmed,  as 
have  many  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, over  an  apparently  inadvertent 
injustice  of  our  present  Immigration  sys- 
tem. I  call  to  attention  specifically  sec- 
tion 212(a)  (14)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  of  1965. 1  remember  the 


high  expectations  I  shared  with  those 
who  eagerly  watched  the  89th  Congress 
correct  inequities  which  had  been  per- 
petrated for  so  long  by  the  old  law.  There 
is  no  question  that  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  of  1965  did  represent  a 
major  reevaluation  of  thinking  and  con- 
stituted a  substantial  advancement  to- 
ward a  facilitation  of  immigration  to  this 
country.  But  in  its  implementation  ap- 
peared a  great  disappointment. 

Under  the  old  law  aliens  who  wished 
to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  entered  our  skilled  and  unskilled 
labor  force  could  do  so  if  they  were  with- 
in the  quota  assigned  to  their  nationality, 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor  certified  to 
both  the  Attorney  (General  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  that  "there  are  available 
in  the  United  States  at  the  alien's  pro- 
posed destination  sufficient  workers  able, 
willing  and  qualified  at  the  time  of  ap- 
plication for  a  visa  and  for  admission  to 
the  United  States,  to  perform  such  skilled 
or  unskilled  labor,  or  (B)  the  employ- 
ment of  such  aliens  will  adversely  affect 
the  wages  and  working  conditions  of 
workers  in  the  United  States  similarly 
employed." 

Under  the  new  section  212(a)  (14), 
however,  this  burden  of  proof  was  shifted 
to  the  alien  who  was  to  be  informed  that, 
unless  he  could  obtain  entry  permission 
in  the  form  of  a  labor  certification  from 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  a  long  and 
arduous  bureaucratic  process,  he  would 
not  be  welcome  in  America. 

To  my  mind,  this  regrettable  provi- 
sion is  contrary  to  the  very  principles 
upon  which  our  free  democracy  was 
founded.  At  the  base  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  is  inscribed:  "Give  me  your  tired, 
your  poor,  your  huddled  masses  yearning 
to  breathe  free."  Our  greatness  is  built 
upon  the  free  choice  of  immigrants  who 
came  to  America  to  apply  their  own  free 
choosing  and  thereby  help  build  our  great 
Nation.  Section  212(a)(14)  constitutes  as 
unnecessary  harassment  to  many  of 
those  who  would  choose  to  make  America 
their  home.  The  protection  to  American 
workers  that  section  212(a)  (14)  allegedly 
offers  is  superfluous  in  light  of  the  ad- 
mittedly small  impact  which  immigrants 
have  on  the  national  work  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  shift  of  labor  cer- 
tification responsibility  is  not  a  mere 
technicality  of  wording,  but  in  actual 
practice  has  created  a  dire  inequity  in 
the  immigration  process.  All  aliens  who 
seek  admission  to  the  United  States  to 
perform  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  must 
contend  with  section  212(a)  (14),  but  It 
has  adversely  affected  Irish  Immigration 
the  most. 

Quite  naturally  this  discriminatory  re- 
sult has  raised  much  concern  among  our 
Irish  American  community.  In  May  of 
this  year  the  American  Board  Conven- 
tion of  the  Gaelic  Athletic  Association 
joined  with  the  American  Irish  Immigra- 
tion Committee  of  New  York  and  the 
growing  list  of  Irish  organizations  pro- 
testing the  inequity  of  the  present  im- 
migration law,  by  submitting  to  me  the 
following  resolution : 

Whereas:  The  American  Board  of  the  Gaelic 
Athletic  recognizes  that  the  former  Immi- 
gration Law  was  biased  against  certain  for- 
eign nationalities  and  the  legislation  to  cor- 
rect the  Imbalance  was  justifiable. 
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WbereM:  The  new  immigration  law.  now 
In  effect,  tllscrlmlnatea  agalnat  certain  na- 
Uon&lUlea  moet  notably  the  Irish  whose  per 
capit*  contribution  to  the  development  of 
the  United  State*  1»  without  parallel  In  Ita 
history. 

Whereas:  Deeplte  the  fact  that  immigra- 
tion into  the  United  SUtes  Increased  by  23.- 
6T7  m  19M  over  1963,  the  monthly  average 
from  Ireland  decreased  by  78%.  which  means 
that  the  Irish  are  virtually  banned  from  per- 
manent residence   in   the   United   States. 

Whereas:  From  the  Upa  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln  the  Irish  drew  praise  for  their  heroic 
valor  and  sacrifices  against  the  enemy  from 
within,  so  too  have  the  Irish  of  America 
contributed  to  the  cause  of  freedom  against 
the  enemy  from  without,  as  personified  in 
the  penon  of  the  moot  illustrious  Irishman 
of  all  Jotm  F.  Kennedy 

Reaolved:  That  the  American  Board  of  the 
Gaelic  Athletic  Association  representing  all 
clubs  In  twenty  four  cities  from  coast  to 
ooaat  In  the  United  Statea  call  upon  all  Sen- 
atofB  and  Congressmen  to  modify  the  pres- 
ent Immigration  Law  as  It  pertains  to  Ire- 
land, so  that  the  contribution  of  the  Irish 
may  continue  to  be  available  to  meet  the  New 
Frontiers  of  the  future  as  effectively  as  they 
established  the  beach  heads  of  freedom  in  the 
past. 

Irish  Immigrants  to  this  country  have 
indeed  contributed  to  America  far  out  of 
proportion  to  their  numbers.  In  the 
words  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  "they  have 
been  among  the  best  citizens  "  When  our 
late  President  visited  Ireland,  his  ances- 
tral home  in  1963,  he  stated  with  pride 
that: 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  Is  of  Irish 
descent.  The  leader  of  the  Senate  la  of  Irish 
descent.  ...  In  Ireland  I  think  you  see 
something  of  what  is  so  great  about  the 
United  States;  and  I  must  say  that  in  United 
States,  through  millions  of  your  sons  and 
daughters  and  cousins — 25  million,  in  fact. 
you  see  something  of  what  Is  so  great  about 
Ireland. 

But  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  sadly  sus- 
tain a  policy  which  drastically  discrimi- 
nates against  a  people  who  have  been  an 
integral  part  of  our  national  heritage. 
The  facts  are  so  clear  that  we  can  no 
longer  ignore  the  Inequity. 

In  a  study  dated  April  7.  1967.  and 
addressed  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan],  Robert 
P.  Chalker,  Charge  d'Affaires  ad  Interim 
in  our  Embassy  in  Dublin,  conflnned 
that  the  number  of  immigrant  visas 
granted  to  Irishmen  declined  from  4.617 
in  1964  and  4,004  in  1965  to  1.741  in  1966. 
Mr.  ChaUcer  stated: 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  Section  2ia(a)  (14) 
of  the  act  has  caused  a  decrease  In  Irish 
immigration  to  the  United  States.  A3  many 
Irish  visa  applications  are  unskilled  or  semi- 
skilled workers,  they  .ire  unable  to  qualify 
under  Section  212ia)(14)    as   amended. 

The  American  Embassy  in  Ireland  an- 
ticipated the  negative  effects  of  the  new 
section.  The  study  points  out: 

In  November,  1965.  there  was  an  artificial 
Inflation  of  immigration  visa  issuance  due 
to  an  all-out  effort  by  this  ofBce  to  issue  as 
many  visas  as  possible  before  December  1. 
1965.  since  many  applications  would  not 
qualify  under  section  213(awl4)  after  this 
date. 

The  concentrated  efforts  of  our  Em- 
bassy staff  in  Dublin  are  highly  com- 
mendable. But  now  that  those  an- 
ticipated results  have  been  verified,  it 


is  incumbent  upon  us  to  rectify  this 
situation. 

I.  therefore,  now  join  with  several  of 
my  colleagues  and  introduce  an  amend- 
ment to  the  present  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  striking  from  it  section 
212<aHl4)  and  returning  the  respon- 
sibility of  labor  certification  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

This  bill  will  not  only  be  fairer  to  im- 
migrants of  all  nationalities,  but  will  also 
restore  more  flexibility  to  the  existing 
law's  definition  of  skilled  labor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  fail  to  correct  the 
inequity  which  section  212(a)  (14)  lias 
established,  we  will  fail  to  serve  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States.  We 
must  act  now  to  Improve  this  law  where 
Improvement  is  sorely  needed. 


COOPERATION  AND  RESPONSIBLE 
ACTION  BY  AUTHORITIES  IN  DEL- 
AWARE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Delaware  I  Mr. 
RoTHl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  these  days 
of  increasing  rioting  and  violence,  with 
Individuals  and  groups  pointing  an  ac- 
cusing finger  at  each  other,  I  point  with 
pride  and  call  our  colleagues'  attention  to 
the  manner  in  which  public  officials,  law 
enforcement  authorities  and  a  responsi- 
ble citizenry  have  acted  in  unison  and 
with  responsible  cooperation  in  the  First 
State  of  Delaware. 

In  recent  weeks,  Wilmington,  like  other 
great  cities,  has  been  threatened  with 
outbursts  of  violence.  Law  and  order 
have,  however,  been  maintained  by  the 
prompt,  firm  action  and  by  the  solid  co- 
operation of  State  and  local  authorities. 
I  congratulate  the  Governor  of  Delaware. 
Charles  L.  Terry,  who  last  week,  before 
a  special  session  of  the  Delaware  General 
Assembly,  made  It  clear  that  a  break- 
down of  law  and  order  in  the  State 
would  not  be  tolerated. 

The  general  assembly,  with  Its  able 
leadership  and  membership,  acted  swiftly 
in  granting  the  Governor  authority  to 
deal  with  any  civil  emergency.  The  emer- 
gency laws  It  pa.ssed  included  an  Anti- 
riot  Act.  .\ntiflrebomb  Act,  and  State  of 
Emergency  Act — the  latter  providing  the 
Governor  with  power  to  declare  a  state 
of  emergency  and  impose  a  curfew  on  the 
entire  State  or  any  part  of  it. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  the  ef- 
forts of  the  elected  officials,  public  safety 
officials  and  law  enforcement  authorities 
in  the  city  of  Wilmington  and  surround- 
ing New  Castle  County,  as  well  as  the 
commendable  efforts  of  the  State  attor- 
ney general,  Delaware  National  Guard, 
Slate  and  city  police,  and  responsible 
citizens'  organizations. 

Mr  Speaker,  many  of  the  elected  of- 
ficials of  Delaware  are  of  a  different  po- 
litical party  from  myself  and  from  each 
other.  But  rather  than  wait  to  point  an 
accusing      finger,      they      have     acted 


promptly  and  responsibly  in  the  face  of 
this  emergency. 

Perhaps  the  reason  accusing  fingers 
are  so  often  pointed  after  calamitous 
rioting  is  that  there  is  not  enough  co- 
operative effort  to  cause  prideful  point- 
ing before. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  responsible 
Delawareans  of  all  races  have  cooperated 
with  State  and  local  authorities  to  insure 
that  law  and  order  is  maintained.  Every 
citizen  has  an  obligation  to  seek  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  and  the  right  to 
expect  it.  Any  who  would  violate  the 
law  must  be  dealt  with  firmly  under  the 
law.  The  maintenance  of  order  and  peace 
is  only  one  step,  but  it  is  a  most  impor- 
tant step,  for  without  it  progress  is  not 
possible  in  making  our  cities  and  com- 
munities better  places  in  which  all  citi- 
zens can  live  and  work. 

As  Americans,  we  have  cast  the  frame- 
work of  our  society  in  the  idea  that  no 
free  government  can  survive  that  is  not 
based  on  the  supremacy  of  law;  that 
where  law  ends  tyranny  begins;  and 
that  law  alone  can  give  us  freedom. 
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CRISIS  IN  MINK  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
ScH.^DEBERC  1  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
each  day  passes,  the  mink  industry  draws 
closer  and  closer  to  the  point  of  collapse. 
In  May  of  this  year,  I  urged  my  col- 
leagues to  not  only  recognize  the  plight 
of  the  mink  rancher,  but  to  also  note 
that  this  industry  has  never  asked  for— 
or  received — financial  assistance  from 
the  Federal  Government.  They  have  de- 
veloped their  own  markets  without  any 
Federal  price  support  assistance  at  all. 
The  mink  ranchers  are  among  the  most 
.self-reliant  farmers  or  ranchers  in  the 
United  States. 

All  that  I  ask  for  this  industrious 
group  of  mink  ranchers  is  merely  pro- 
tection for  their  industry  from  duty-free 
mink  Imports,  which  are  crippling  their 
markets.  Last  May.  I  stated  that  immedi- 
ate action  on  the  part  of  President  John- 
son was  urgently  needed.  August  is  here, 
nothing  has  been  done  on  the  executive 
level,  and  the  situation  Is  more  critical 
tiian  ever  before. 

Mr.  William  M.  Roth,  the  President's 
special  representative  for  trade  ne- 
gotiations, has  claimed  that  the  U.S. 
mink  industry  has  had  extraordinary 
protection  for  more  than  15  years  due 
to  the  embargo  of  mink  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Mr.  Roth's  claim  that  the  mink 
industry  Is  being  given  maximum  pro- 
tection of  its  markets,  however,  has 
proven  to  be  unacceptable.  I  include  Mr. 
Roth's  letter  to  me.  and  an  outstanding 
reply  to  its  content  by  Mr.  Melvln  R- 
Hansche,  executive  secretary  of  the  Emba 
Mink  Breeders  Association,  in  the 
Record. 
I  have  today  written  to  the  President 


I 


urging  that  he  peruse  the  additional  ma 
terial  Mr.  Hansche  has  sent  to  me. 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 
OmcE  OF  THE  Special  Represent- 
ative   roR    Trade    Negotiations, 
EXECtmvE  OmcE  or  the  Presi- 

Washington,  June  22,  1967. 
Hon.  Henrt  C.  Schadeberg, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C.  

Dear  Congressman  Schadeberg:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  June  12  with  further  refer- 
ence to  the  matter  of  mink  Imports. 

I  assure  you  that  my  letter  of  June  8 
should  not  be  construed  as  Indicating  a  lack 
of  concern  for  the  mink  Industry.  However, 
rtthout  more  Information  the  Administra- 
tion does  not  have  a  basis  for  a  decision  on 
the  imposition  of  additional  Import  restric- 
tions As  I  pointed  out  In  my  earlier  letter, 
under  section  332(g)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  may  ask  the  Tariff 
Commission   to   make  a  study  of  the  prob- 

Any  decision  as  to  administrative  relief 
for  the  mink  Industry  would  have  to  be  made 
by  the  President  himself  on  the  basis  of  the 
best  possible  Information.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested to  us.  for  example,  that  the  President 
use  his  authority  under  section  204  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956.  as  amended,  to  ne- 
gotiate agreements  with  foreign  countries  to 
limit  their  mink  exports  to  the  United  States. 
We  have  carefully  considered  this  suggestion 
and  have  concluded  that  more  information 
would  be  needed  In  order  to  evaluate  the 
advisability  of  using  this  procedure.  It  seems 
clear  that  other  countries  could  not  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  agreeing  to  limit  their  mink  exports 
to  the  United  States  in  the  absence  of  data 
demonstrating  convincingly  that  It  was 
necessary  to  curtail  shipments  of  mink  from 
foreign  countries  because  of  the  situation  in 
the  domestic  mink  industry.  For  this  reason, 
I  believe  the  President  would  not  be  in- 
clined to  ask  other  countries  to  enter  Into 
negotiations  unless  there  had  been  a  show- 
ing, as  a  result  of  a  careful  Investigation. 
that  such  agreement  was  necessary. 

As  to  the  extraordinary  protection  which 
the  mink  industry  has  had  since  1951.  I  can 
only  point  out  that  the  provision  which 
prohibits  the  Importation  of  mink  from  the 
Soviet  Union  applies  only  to  six  other  spec- 
ified types  of  furs  and  to  no  other  products 
whatsoever.  For  this  reason,  the  protection 
which  the  mink  Industry  has  had  for  more 
than  15  years  must  be  regarded  as  extraor- 
dinary. 

Since  I  wrote  you  earlier  this  month,  we 
have  learned  from  the  American  Embassy 
In  Copenhagen  that  mink  breeders  In  Den- 
mark. Sweden,  Norway,  and  Finland,  like 
their  counterparts  In  the  United  States,  are 
disturbed  over  the  declining  prices  for  their 
mink  pelts  and  have  decided  to  take  drastic 
steps  to  counteract  the  downward  trend.  At 
a  recent  meeting  In  Stockholm,  the  associa- 
tion of  mink  breeders  In  the  four  Scandina- 
vian countries  agreed  to  reduce  mink  pro- 
duction by  30  p>ercent. 

The  Embassy  reports  that  for  Denmark 
alone  this  will  mean  that  between  600,000 
and  700.000  newborn  mink  cubs  of  the  stand- 
ard type  will  be  killed  during  the  coming 
months.  It  Is  planned  that  the  destruction 
of  mink  cubs  will  continue  until  prices  have 
been  brought  back  to  what  the  breeders  re- 
gard as  the  normal  level.  According  to  the 
Embassy,  the  Scandinavian  fur  breeders 
consider  that  the  present  low  price  level  Is 
due  to  oversupply  and.  therefore,  consider 
It  reasonable  to  respond  by  reducing  the 
supplies  of  mink  pelts. 

The  four  Scandinavian  countries  are  the 
major  source  of  United  States  imports  of 
mink.    The    30-percent    reduction    In    their 


mink  production  should  therefore  help  re- 
lieve the  downward  pretsure  on  mink  prices 
m  this   country  to  the  benefit  of  United 
States  mink  breeders. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WnxiAM  M.  Both, 
Special  Representative. 


Emba  Mink  Breeders  Association, 

Racine,  Wise,  July  25. 1967. 
Hon.  Henet  C.  Schadeberg, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Schadeberg:  With  ref- 
erence to  your  request  of  July  13.  1967  for 
further  evidence  to  support  our  contention 
that  the  mink  farmers  of  the  United  States 
are  In  desperate  straits  and  need  help  Imme- 
diately, we  give  you  the  following  Informa- 
tion: 

Because  of  economic  conditions  In  our 
Industry,  the  Emba  Mink  Breeders  Associa- 
tion membership  has  dropped  from  a  peak  of 
5,623  In  1958  to  a  low  of  3,460  at  the  end  of 
1966.  A  large  percentage  of  this  number  quit 
because  they  could  not  survive  financially. 

Following  Is  a  graph  showing  comparisons 
by  the  month  of  our  1966-67  selUng  seasons : 


1966 


Offered 


Percent  Average 
sold 


December  1965 1^6,325 

January  1%6 - ,  814,997 

February  1966 I'i3!'§?5 

April  1966 ---.  925,579 

Mayl%6 736.402 

June  1966 - 275,265 
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1967  Per- 

Aver-  cent 

Offered      Percent      age  ot 

sold  drop 


December  1966 145,000 

January  1967... ,  'i!-f°I 

February  1967 1,206,564 

April  1967 --  1.051.480 

May  1967 ''Slf'tSi 

Junel%7 885.300 
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The  Emba  average  to  date  this  year,  is 
$14.63  gross  to  the  mink  farmer. 

The   following  selUng  costs  are  Incurred 
before  the  fanner  receives  his  check: 
1967  average  gross  to  date $14.63 


have  been  bought  back  because  of  low  bids, 
or  no  bids  at  all. 

This  quantity  of  unsold  pelts  obviously 
adds  to  our  problems,  In  that  It  Is  highly 
probable  that  we  will  face  the  1967  pelting 
season  with  a  carry-over  of  unsold  goods 
from  the  1966  crop. 

In  Mr.  Roth's  letter  to  you  he  mentions 
the  extraordinary  protection  the  mink 
ranchers  of  the  United  States  are  receiving 
thru  the  embargo  of  Russian  mink.  It  might 
be  well  to  remind  all  concerned  that  even 
with  the  embargo,  there  Is  a  steady  stream  of 
Russian  mink  coming  Into  this  country,  via 
other  countries.  This  Is  an  admitted  fact, 
even  by  our  customs  officials  In  New  York 
City  with  whom  I  discussed  this  problem 
personally. 

Referring  again  to  Mr.  Roth's  letter  where 
he  states  that  the  four  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries are  reducing  their  kit  crop  by  30% — re- 
ports of  intentions  compared  with  final  ac- 
tions many  times  are  vastly  different.  Even 
If  their  Intentions  were,  or  are  being  carried 
out.  If  you  start  out  with  an  Increase  of 
about  25  To  females  held  over  from  last  year, 
and  assuming  normal  production,  and  25  To 
of  the  kits  are  destroyed,  you  still  end  up 
with  the  same  disastrous  quantities  of  last 
year.  What  progress  has  been  made? 

Therefore  Mr.  Roth's  argument  that  this 
should  relieve  the  pressure  sufficiently  so 
that  we  do  not  need  the  help  of  Import  quo- 
tas Is  not  a  sound  deduction.  It  only  shows 
that  prospects  for  the  next  season  will  be 
no  better  than  the  disastrous  one  tlirough 
which  we  are  trying  to  struggle. 

From  past  experience,  we  must  conclude 
that  since  the  Scandinavian  countries  have 
an  outlet  to  dump  their  excess  pelts  for  free, 
and  that  since  their  cost  of  production  is 
lower  than  ours,  there  Is  no  real  Incentive 
for  them  to  cut  their  production  until  they 
have  eliminated  their  competition  In  the 
United  States. 

We  all  recognize  who  has  the  ability  to 
help  us  In  our  plight.  But  ability  alone  Is 
worthless  without  a  willingness  to  help.  A 
combination  of  the  two  will  shed  a  ray  of 
hope  on  an  Industry  about  to  go  under. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  efforts  In  behalf 
of  the  mink  rancher. 
Cordially, 

Melvin  R.  Hansche, 

Executive  Secretary. 


Dressing  

Auction  company  commission  (5V4% 
of  $14.68) 

Association  assessment  for  advertis- 
ing and  promotion -26 


1.50 
.77 


Total 


2.53 


Balance 12.10 

This  net  average  receipt  of  $12.10  Is  con- 
siderably below  the  average  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

In  many  cases,  the  auction  companies  In- 
form us  that  the  net  sales  of  the  fanners' 
pelts  wUl  not  cover  the  advances  they  have 
made  against  the  pelts.  It  would  seem  ob- 
vious to  any  Interested  person  to  assume  that 
tuose  ranchers  In  this  financial  bind  cannot 
get  financing  for  this  years'  crop  of  pelts. 

As  we  had  predicted,  reports  are  now  com- 
ing m  where  farmers  are  offering  their  pres- 
ent kit  crop  for  sale  as  low  as  $1.00  per 
kit.  What  alternative  do  they  have,  when 
they  cannot  get  the  money  to  buy  feed? 

The  June  1967  average  gross  sales  price  of 
$10.30  U  the  first  time  In  our  history  when 
any  month's  average  has  fallen  below  $12.00. 

Never  before  has  the  association  had  such 
a  large  quantity  of  unsold  pelts  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  Usually  we  are  99%  sold  out  by 
now.  This  year  we  still  have  between  300.000 
and  400.000  unsold  pelts,  all  of  which  have 
been  offered  at  least  once  at  auction   and 


DON'T  BLAME  CRIME  ON  POLICE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  DevineI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
debate  in  the  House  on  the  bill  designed 
to  assist  in  the  serious  business  of  finding 
solutions  to  reduce  crime,  it  is  important 
to  pay  attention  to  the  words  of  the  most 
respected  law  enforcement  ofiQcer  in  the 
world,  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

The  following  message  from  Director 
Hoover  appears  in  the  August  1,  1967, 
FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin,  and 
should  be  studied  by  all  persons  Inter- 
ested in  solving  the  most  serious  of  all 
domestic  problems. 

The  message  follows : 

Often  we  hear  the  charge  that  law  en- 
forcement lives  In  a  world  of  Its  own.  out  of 
touch  with  reality  and  the  mainstream  of 
our  society.  This  Is  a  baseless  charge  and 
should  be  refuted  each  time  It  Is  heard. 
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The  truth  la  that  Uw  enforcement,  by  the 
very  nature  of  Us  responslbiUUes.  is  In  much 
closer  touch  with  the  public  than  are  most 
other  professions.  The  officer  on  the  beat, 
the  patrolman  in  the  cruiser,  and  the  ser- 
geant at  the  desk  Icnow  far  more  about  peo- 
ple and  what  they  are  thinking  than  do  the 
sophisticated  theorists  who  Issue  'author- 
ItatlTe"  appraisals  of  crtailn&llty  from  within 
Ivory-tower  offices. 

It  baa  also  been  suggested  that  law  en- 
forcement remains  dormant  while  other  pro- 
fessions forge  ahead  to  new  realms  of 
achievement  and  growth.  Some  critics  say 
that  law  enforcement  Is  satisfied  to  mark 
time,  insulate  Itself  from  change,  and  turn 
Its  back  on  proi?res3  They  imply  that  law 
enforcement  Is  largely  responsible  for  the 
Nation's  crime  problem.  This  may  be  an  easy 
hypothesis  to  accept  If  a  person  is  looking 
for  a  scapegoat.  However,  it  Is  an  erroneous 
conclusion,  and  It  reflects  the  shallow  reason- 
ing of  some  who  have  little.  If  any.  practical 
experience  In  or  knowledge  of  enforcing  the 

Isiw 

Por  years,  responsible  law  enforcement 
leaders  have  been  waging  a  relentless,  al- 
though often  futile,  battle  to  modernize  and 
professionalize  law  enforcement.  Their  pleas. 
warnings  and  exhortations  for  the  most  part 
have  fallen  on  deaf  ears.  Only  recently  has 
the  voice  of  law  enforcement  received  any 
appreciable  recognition— and  this  has  come 
about  mainly  because  crime  has  reached  such 
proportions  that  it  can  no  longer  be  Ignored 
If  our  Nation  Is  to  survive 

The  annals  of  law  enforcement  are  replete 
with  examples  of  achievements  which  show 
that  progressive,  effective  enforcement,  keyed 
to  human  relations,  has  been  a  continuing 
goal  of  career  officials.  While  struggling  with- 
out adequate  funds  and  without  public  sup- 
port, law  enforcement  has  always  been  re- 
ceptive to.  and  where  possible  has  applied. 
all  sdentlflc  developments  and  technological 
breakthroughs  which  would  enable  It  to  do  a 
better  Job  and  to  improve  Its  standards. 

Police  officials  know  from  experience  that 
crime  prevention  and  enforcement  of  the  law 
are  a  bit  more  complicated  than  the  super- 
vision of  a  church  picnic  Soclolotclcal  dream- 
ers notwithstanding,  crime  cannot  be  ex- 
plained away.  It  can  be  given  aliases,  but 
by  any  other  name  It  is  still  crime— viola- 
tion* of  the  laws  of  our  land.  And  It  Is  still 
Increasing. 

It  Is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  note  that 
many  who  In  the  past  chose  to  minimize  the 
danger  of  crime  and  to  ignore  police  pleas 
for  help  now  quite  charitably  chooae  to  place 
much  of  the  blame  for  soaring  criminality  at 
the  door  of  law  enforcement.  While  law  en- 
forcement has  Its  shortcomings,  to  charge 
that  It  U  by  choice  out  of  step  with  progress 
Is  an  admission  of  ignorance 

John  Edgar  Hoovek.  Director. 


DETROIT  RIOTS 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Lloyd. 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  about  politics  being  played  in 
connection  with  the  Detroit  riot.  Cer- 
tainly newsmen  who  were  on  the  scene 
are  well  equipped  to  comment  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  politics  may  have  entered 
into  the  actions  of  various  individuals 
involved.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  all 
Members  of  the  House  will  be  Interested 


in  a  Detroit  News  editorial  of  July  30. 
I  urge  that  all  House  Members  read  this 
editorial  statement,  which  follows: 
L.  B  J.  ON  UaB.*N  Riots — Still  Playing 
PouTica 
There  was  much  more  to  commend  In 
President  Johnsons  message  to  the  nation 
Thursday  night  on  the  recent  wave  of  riots 
than  In  his  TV  speech  announcing  hu  deci- 
sion to  send  Army  units  into  riot-torn  De- 
troit Yet  the  political  overtones  that  had 
marked  his  first  speech  still  echoed  in  the 
second 

In  effect.  Mr  Johnson  sought  to  pin  at 
least  part  of  the  blame  for  the  riots  in  De- 
troit and  other  American  cities  on  those 
members  of  Congress  who  opposed  social 
legislation  to  combat  the  conditions  that 
breed  despair  and  \  loience  In  our  big  cities. 
Thfs  effort,  In  this  newspapers  opinion,  was 
unfair 

It  Is  true  that  in  the  long  run  the  model 
cities  program,  new  housing  legislation,  a 
boadened  Head  Start  program  to  aid  under- 
privileged school  children  and  other  social 
legislation  should  alleviate  the  conditions 
that  cause  trouble  In  the  big  cities  of 
•America  But  they  won't  do  much  overnight. 
Tlie  job  simply  Is  too  big.  And  so  It  is  non- 
sense to  blame  todays  rioting  on  yesterday's 
failure  to  act  on  such  legislation. 

While  we  think  the  President  misread  the 
national  mood  In  trying  to  assess  the  blame 
for  the  rioting  at  this  time,  we  support  sev- 
eral of  his  proposals  for  action. 

In  the  first  place,  we  endorse  the  Presi- 
dent's action  in  appointing  a  blue-ribbon  na- 
tional advisory  commission  to  investigate  the 
origins  of  the  urban  disorders,  even  though 
Mr.  Johnson  seemed  to  be  somewhat  Incon- 
sistent. He  appeared  to  be  asking  for  the  In- 
vestigation after  having  himself  outlined  the 
causes  of  the  trouble  It  was  almost  as  If  he 
said  to  the  commission.  "Here's  my  view 
about  the  causes  of  the  rioting.  Now  you 
come  up  with  the  corroborative  evidence  to 
back  me  up  " 

'Vet  we  cannot  fault  the  President  for  the 
calibre  of  the  commission  named.  It  Is 
heavily  oriented  toward  politics,  but  It  con- 
tains excellent  representatives  of  the  cities 
and  states  as  well  as  of  civil  rights  organiza- 
tions. And  If  many  of  the  members  are  In 
public  life,  the  fact  Is  that  political  decisions 
will  be  required  to  achieve  the  goals  of  peace 
and  tranquility  that  all  of  us  seek  In  our 
big  cities 

It  might  have  been  possible  for  the  Presi- 
dent v>  have  found  a  more  prestigious  chair- 
man than  Gov  Otto  Kerner.  of  Illinois,  but 
he  Is  a  fair-minded  man  whose  background 
,13  a  prosecuting  attorney.  Judge  and  state 
official  will  assure  the  conunlsslon  of  an  able 
and  Informed  le.ider 

The  other  members  who  are  familiar  to 
the  public  also  appear  to  be  excellent 
choices.  Mayor  John  V.  Llnd.say,  the  pro- 
gressive Republican  m.iyor  of  Now  York, 
represents  an  enlightened  view  of  a  mayor's 
responsibility  Roy  WUklns.  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  C  >lorcd  People.  Is  a  re- 
spected Negro  spokesman  Rep.  William  M. 
McCuUough.  Ohio  Republican.  Ls  the  man 
whose  redrafting  efforts  assured  the  pfissage 
of  tne  1964  civil  rights  bill.  Senator  Edward 
W  Brooke,  Massachusetts  Republican,  will 
bring  excellent  credentials  to  bear  nn  the 
problem.  .So  will  Senator  Fred  R  Harris. 
Oklahoma  Democrat,  and  Herbert  Jenkins. 
Atlanta  police  chief. 

Mr.  Johnsons  recommendation  that  the 
National  Guard  be  trained  ^s  a  more  effective 
.mtlrlot  force  alio  merits  study— but  only  If 
the  National  Guard  Is  t«  be  reorganized 
Becatise  of  the  Inexperience  of  many  of  Its 
officers  and  men— and  the  brief  periods  of 
training  to  which  they're  subjected — the  Na- 
tional Guard  Is  seldom  fully  prepared  for  Its 
military  responsibility  when  war  comes.  To 


expect  the  Guard  to  be  able  to  add  a  worth- 
while program  of  not  training  on  Its  limited 
service  basis  Is  to  expect  the  Impossible,  la 
ihl.s  newspaper's  view. 

In  setting  aside  a  national  day  of  prayer 
for  reconciliation.  Mr.  Johnson  bowed  k 
convention  and  political  practice,  but  it  ;s 
doubtful  that  prayers  alone  will  reform  those 
responsible  for  the  violence  In  the  streets 
any  more  than  they  will  Improve  the  mo- 
tives of  those  who  sh.ire  the  blame  for  the 
conditions  that  arise  In  our  cities. 

Mr.  Johnson  sought  to  steer  a  middle 
course  between  those  who  want  to  crack 
down  and  those  who  seek  answers  only  in 
Improvement  of  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions. We  applaud  his  emphasis  on  the  fact 
that  the  violence  was  caused  only  by  a  few 
and  that  It  Is  "law-abiding  Negro  families 
who  have  really  suffered  most  at  the  hands 
of  the  rioters."  .■\nd  we  endorse  his  added  ex- 
pression of  concern: 

"It  Is  responsible  Negro  citizens  who  hope 
most  fervently — and  need  most  urgently— to 
share  in  America's  growth  and  in  America's 
prosperity.  This  Is  no  time  to  turn  away  from 
that  goal.  To  reach  It  will  require  more  than 
laws  and  much  more  than  dollars.  It  will 
take  dedication  and  better  understanding 
m  the  heart  of  every  citizen." 

Whether  the  President's  prescriptions  vrill 
succeed  In  achieving  peace  In  our  cities  no- 
body knows.  But  we  can  hope  that  with  the 
help  of  the  public — Negro  and  white— the  ca- 
tion win  move  in  the  direction  of  that  gcal 


OUR  COUNTRY'S  200TH  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  a^k  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Pirnie]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  com- 
plex, fast-moving  world,  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  concentrate  so  much  on  the 
future  that  we  ignore  the  past.  This 
should  not  be.  for  there  is  much  to  be 
learned  from  the  events  that  have  trans- 
pired in  days  gone  by.  Especially,  is  this 
the  case  when  those  events  are  asso- 
ciated with  an  undertaking  of  such  un- 
equalled importance  as  the  fight  for  in- 
dependence. 

Monday,  we  affirmed  oui'  desire  to 
profit  from  the  past  by  enacting  Hil 
8629  and  providing  funds  for  the  work 
which  will  bring  about  the  celebration  of 
our  country's  200th  birthday.  It  will 
doubtless  be  a  marvelous  celebration,  but 
It  should  be  more  than  a  mere  com- 
memoration. It  should  remind  us  that 
our  countrymen  of  yesteryear  fought  and 
died  so  that  we  might  be  free.  We  should 
recall  that  they  sought  a  government  of 
laws  instead  of  one  dictated  by  men.  We 
must  remember  that  the  heritage  which 
IS  ours  was  not  gained  without  sacrifice 
and  dedication  to  ideals  and  that  it  is 
not  ours  to  keep  just  for  the  asking. 

Our  land  is  dotted  with  shrines  and 
historic  places  which  will  play  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  the  bicentennal.  These  areas, 
monuments,  and  buildings  which  were  so 
prominent  in  our  past  are  more  than  for- 
gotten graves.  They  are  living  memorials 
to  our  proud  and  ancient  heritage.  How- 
ever, all  our  pride  will  be  but  vanity  if  a' 
the  same  time  we  do  not  dedicate  our 
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thought  and  action  to  the  preservation 
of  the  ideas  and  ideals  which  these 
events  and  places  represent.  We  must 
be  ever  mindful  of  them  as  we  move  into 
the  coming  decades,  facing  new  problems 
and  confronting  new  challenges.  The 
dawn  of  a  new  era  is  upon  us  and  we 
can  face  it  more  successfully  if  we  truly 
appreciate  our  revered  past. 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  INTRO- 
DUCES BILL  TO  EXCLUDE  SUG- 
GESTION AWARDS  FROM  GROSS 
INCOME 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Hortonj  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama?  . 

There  was  no  objection.  ' 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  an  amendment  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  which  will  ex- 
clude from  taxable  Income  all  suggestion 
awards  paid  to  employees  under  a  for- 
malized suggestion  award  plan  which 
complies  with  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe. 

This  bill  will  further  stimulate  the 
imaginative  employee  to  offer  to  his  em- 
ployer valuable  suggestions  to  speed  pro- 
duction, reduce  costs,  and  promote  safety. 
The  improved  business  and  manufactur- 
ing processes  that  result  from  employee 
suggestions  benefit  all  American  con- 
sumers by  making  available  better  prod- 
ucts at  lower  cost. 

I  believe  that  the  men  and  women  who 
contribute  their  Ideas  to  the  American 
economy  are  making  a  contribution  that 
is  essentially  similar  to  that  made  by  the 
investor  who  commits  his  capital  to  the 
erowth  of  our  economy.  Both  groups  are 
facilitating  the  expansion  of  the  basic 
productive  capacity  of  our  Nation.  The 
investor  provides  the  resources  neces- 
sarj'  to  employ  additional  labor  and  con- 
struct additional  physical  facilities  while 
the  suggestor  points  out  how  existing  re- 
sources can  be  more  productively  em- 
ployed or  how  new  products  and  pro- 
cesses are  better  suited  to  the  needs  of 
our  ever  changing  economy.  Also  like  the 
investor,  the  man  offering  his  Ideas  in 
the  marketplace  takes  a  substantial  risk. 
Despite  the  many  hours  of  thought  and 
I'esearch  that  he  may  have  devoted  to  the 
development  and  perfection  of  his  idea, 
he  has  no  guarantee  of  any  return  on  his 
Investment  of  time.  Further,  both  the 
suggestor  and  the  Investor  risk  the  loss 
of  their  "assets"  once  they  have  com- 
mitted them  to  the  marketplace. 

I.  therefore,  believe  it  is  only  equitable 
that  the  Federal  Government  provide 
tax  incentives  to  the  suggestor  as  we  now 
do  for  the  investor.  I  feel  that,  just  as 
our  Government  has  long  used  the  pref- 
frential  capital  gains  tax  rate  to  stim- 
ulate Investment,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  should  be  adopted  in  order 
to  stimulate  the  development  of  this  Na- 
tion's most  valuable  resource — the  in- 
genuity of  its  people. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  stimulate 


more  employees  to  offer  to  management 
their  Ideas  for  increasing  efficiency,  and 
thus  will  contribute  to  further  increases 
in  employee  productivity. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully  con- 
sider the  bill  I  have  introduced  and  to 
accord  It  early  favorable  action.  This 
proposal  will  stimulate  economic  growth 
and  make  the  tax  structure  of  our  Na- 
tion more  equitable. 


SESQUICENTENNIAL  OP  FEUCIANA 
LODGE  NO.  31,  P.  &  A.M.,  ST. 
FRANCISVILLE,  LA. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  August  27, 
1967,  marks  the  150th  armiversary  of  the 
Feliciana  Lodge  No.  31,  P.  &  A.M.,  of  St. 
Francisville,  La.,  situated  in  what  was 
once  a  part  of  West  Florida  and  even 
today  affectionately  called  "The  West 
Florida  Parishes." 

Its  150  years  have  seen  the  success  and 
failure  of  men  and  government,  yet  it 
lives  on.  Its  community  has  been  blessed 
and  enriched  by  the  lives  and  deeds  of 
good  men  become  better.  Wisdom, 
strength,  and  charity  it  has  bestowed  up- 
on mankind,  yet  it  has  asked  only  that 
each  as  an  individual  do  his  duty  as  the 
Master  directs.  A  cherished  shrine  of 
truth  and  courage  enduring  time  and  the 
elements  to  share  with  us  this  great  day 
of  commemoration. 

Feliciana  means  "happy  land"  in 
Spanish.  All  within  hail  who  desire  are 
respectfully  invited  to  attend  in  fraternal 
fellowship. 

From  the  sesqulcentennial  bulletin  we 
read: 

As  H.L.  Haywood  wrote  in  Well-Sprlngs 
of  American  Freemasonry.  "To  any\full-tlme 
student  of  Masonic  history,  Louisiana  has 
In  it  more  satisfactions  for  the  intellect 
than  mxjst  of  the  forty-nine  American  Grand 
Jurisdictions.  Prom  1791  until  the  present  it 
has  been  a  laboratory  to  which  the  ques- 
tions which  a  Masonic  historian  is  compelled 
to  study  have  been  submitted  to  all  manner 
of  tests.  There  he  can  see  them  actually  at 
work,  and  how  they  work  out;  elsewhere  he 
must  study  them  more  or  less  as  abstrac- 
tions." 

Exactly  when  IiYeemasons  first  arrived  in 
Louisiana  is  difflcult  to  discover.  The  popula- 
tion, especially  at  New  Orleans,  was  large- 
ly French  during  the  Spanish  domination 
from  1769  to  1800,  and  even  later.  Free- 
masonry, however  was  rigidly  prescribed  by 
the  Spanish  authorities  and  by  the  eccle- 
siastical hlerachy  which  even  today  is  a  pow- 
erful arm  of  the  government  of  Spain.  The 
masons  in  New  Orleans  In  the  late  1700's 
had  to  be  very  careful  in  their  words  and 
their  actions  to  avoid  the  penalties  prescribed 
against  them  by  law.  The  Lodges  were  for- 
bidden to  meet  within  the  walls  of  the  Old 
City,  consequently  the  first  lodge  had  to  be 
built  outside  the  City  Limits.  And  there  they 
stand  today  as  a  beacon  light  In  testimony 
of  the  daring  and  courage  of  the  Masons 
of  that  day. 

Freemasona  were  bated  by  the  Spanish 
churchmen  because  of  their  liberal  and  Inde- 


pendent views  concerning  government  and 
religion.  Of  the  gro'wlng  number  of  Amer- 
ican immigrants  to  New  Orleans,  one  Bishop, 
Don  Luis  de  Pentalverty  Cardenas,  wrote: 
"A  gang  of  adventurers,  have  made  much 
worse  the  morals  of  our  people.  They  have 
formed  a  Lodge  of  Freemasons  In  one  of  the 
City's  suburbs  and  count  among  their  mem- 
bers some  oflBcers  of  the  garrison.  Their  se- 
cret meetings — behind  closed  doors  .  .  .  give 
this  association  a  suspicious  as  well  as  a 
criminal  appearance." 

Spanish  rule  In  New  Orleans,  however, 
came  to  an  unexpected  end  In  1800  when 
Spain  gave  back  to  Prance  the  Territory  of 
Louisiana.  At  this  time  Secretary  of  State 
Madison  Instructed  the  American  minister 
in  Paris  to  try  to  prevent  the  transfer  of 
Louisiana  to  Prance,  or  to  buy  the  Plorldas 
and.  If  possible,  New  Orleans.  That  minister 
was  Robert  R.  Livingston,  the  first  Grand 
Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York.  In 
the  surprising  negotiations  which  followed, 
by  which  the  United  States  acquired  the 
whole  vast  territory  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley from  Napoleon  for  approximately  four 
cents  an  acre,  Livingston  was  ably  assisted 
by  another  Master  Mason,  James  Monroe, 
who  later  became  President  of  the  United 
States  and  author  of  Monroe  Doctrine.  Thus 
Spain  was  removed  bag  and  baggage  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  West  Florida  Parishes,  however,  re- 
mained under  Spanish  control.  The  admin- 
istrative center  of  this  area  was  located  at 
Baton  Rouge.  Many  of  the  planters  and  land- 
holders in  this  territory  were  Americans  who 
had  come  down  from  the  CaroUnas,  Kaln- 
tuck,  'Virginia  and  the  seaboard,  and  their 
dissatisfaction  with  the  status  quo  can  read- 
ily be  imagined.  To  the  south  a  large  number 
of  French  and  Spanish  Americans  were  be- 
ginning to  enjoy  the  rights  of  free  men;  In 
West  Florida  they  were  still  under  the  heel 
of  a  monarchlal  and  helrarchlal  despotism. 
As  one  might  expect,  having  learned  the  les- 
sons of  the  War  of  Revolution,  some  of  them 
decided  to  take  matters  into  their  own  hands, 
and  to  fight  for  Independence. 

The  West  Florida  Rebellion  erupted  for 
reasons  similar  to  those  which  Inspired  the 
Masons  of  Boston  to  have  a  tea  party.  Greedy 
Spanish  authorities  continually  meddled  in 
land  and  timber  sales,  using  the  protection 
of  their  offices  to  Intimidate  their  victims. 
Advocates  of  union  with  the  territory  of  Or- 
leans were  harassed  and  persecuted.  Con- 
tempt for  the  ill-managed  West  Florida  gov- 
ernment encouraged  brawling  adventurers 
like  the  Kemper  Brothers  to  fiout  the  Span- 
ish governor  openly. 

More  moderate  men  tried  conference  and 
reason,  but  they  soon  found  that  their  mo- 
tives were  misunderstood  and  treated  with 
contempt.  It  became  treasonable  to  talk 
about  self-government,  so  the  movement  had 
to  go  underground.  Absolute  secrecy  was  es- 
sential to  develop  any  plan  of  action.  The 
planters— British,  Irish.  Scottish  and  Amer- 
ican— soon  discovered  that  there  was  only  one 
bond  which  could  preserve  tmlty  and  main- 
tain secrecy,  their  membership  In  an  old  and 
secret  society  known  as  Freemasons.  As  a 
consequence,  their  meetings  were  held  "on 
the  square"  and  the  "five  points  of  fellow- 
ship" in  spite  of  the  fact  that  throughout 
Spanish  West  Florida  such  meetings  were 
strictly  forbidden. 

The  area  seethed  'with  discontent.  Secret 
meetings  were  held  at  various  plantations 
and  in  the  town  of  St.  Francisville.  Capable 
leaders  were  elected.  The  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence of  West  Florida  was  composed. 
After  a  final  fruitless  parley  with  the  Span- 
ish ofBclal  in  1810.  a  bold  stroke  was  decided 
upon.  Before  dawn  on  September  23  a  small 
but  determined  band  of  armed  men  quietly 
entered  Port  Baton  Rouge  through  a  neg- 
lected opening  in  the  brick  fortifications; 
and  after  a  few  fierce  hand-to-hand  strug- 
gles, the  defenders  surrendered.  Two  of  the 
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defenders  were  killed;  several  wounded  The 
attacken  Buffered  only  some  scratches  and 
bloody  noaea. 

An  hour  after  sunrise  that  morning  a  new 
flag  flew  trom  the  staff  of  Fort  Baton  Rouge 
the  lone  star  flag  of  the  newly  created  Re- 
public of  West  Florida.  The  Silver  star  on  a 
fleld  of  blue  Is  said  to  have  represented  the 
"flve  points  of  fellowship"  under  which  the 
ring-leaders  of  the  rebellion  held  their  meet- 
ings. For  seventy-four  days  the  first  lone 
star  flag  In  the  history  of  America  waved 
proudly  over  the  free  and  independent  State 
of  We«t  Florida.  unUl  It  was  talcen  down  by 
Oovemor  Claiborne  of  Louisiana  on  Decem- 
ber 6.  The  United  States  through  Its  Presi- 
dent had  declared  the  West  Florida  parishes 
a  part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  and  when 
Louisiana  was  admitted  to  statehood,  that 
area  was  annexed  to  it 

General  historians  have  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  the  shortlived  independent  Republic 
of  West  Florida  and  ite  Masonlcally  Inspired 
lone  star  flag  Perhaps  It  was  too  small  and 
bloodless  an  event:  perhaps  the  republic's 
absorption  Into  the  State  of  Louisiana 
dimmed  Its  significance  Whatever  the  rea- 
son. It  never  enjoyed  the  fame  and  the  glory 
which  Its  successor  lone  star  flag  enjoyed  In 
our  neighboring  state  to  the  west. 

But  even  a  lone-star  flag-waving  historian 
must  acknowledge  that  the  birthplace  of 
Texas  liberty  is  to  be  found  here  in  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana  At  829-833  Ursullnes 
Street  In  the  Old  City  there  stands  even  to- 
day a  cottage  which  deserves  to  be  preserved 
as  a  shrine  of  American  liberty  In  that  cot- 
tage. In  the  fall  of  1835.  Stephen  Puller 
Austin  met  with  thlrty-rtve  prominent  mem- 
bers of  a  local  lodge  of  Freemasons  and 
planned  the  campaign  which,  after  much 
bloodshed,  liberated  Texas  from  Mexican  rule 
The  formation  of  volunteer  forces  to  fight 
for  Texas  freedom  was  there  decided  on; 
A  committee  was  authorized  to  recruit 
volunteers  and  to  raise  funds  for  the  struggle 
The  cottage  In  the  Ursullnes  Street  of 
necessity  became  the  cradle  of  Texas  In- 
dependence. 


An  Interesting  stor>'  of  the  Florida 
parishes  of  Louisiana  Is  found  in  John 
Bach  McMasters'  "A  Hlstor>-  of  the  Peo- 
ple of  the  United  States."  volume  3,  com- 
mencing at  page  369 

In  West  Florida  the  first  district  to  feel  the 
Influence  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  was  New 
Feliciana,    which    Uy    along    the    Mississippi 
river  Just  across  the  American  boundary  line 
of  thirty-one  deetrees    Into  it.  since  the  pur- 
chase  of    Louisiana     h.id   ccme    hundreds   of 
Englishmen.  Spaniards,  and  reneijade  Ameri- 
cans, chiefly  land  specuUlors.  deserters  from 
the  army,  and  men  fleemi.;  from  debt    Seelna; 
in  the  confusion  spreading  through  all  the 
Spanish  provinces  a  fine  opportunity  to  free 
themselves  from  the  arbitrary  rule  of  Spain. 
they  began  to  agitate  for  what  they  called  a 
settled  government    which  meant  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own  makini?.  Issued  a  call  for  a 
convention,  and  chose  four  delegates    BatJii 
Rouge,  St.  Helena,  and  Tanchlpaho  responded 
to  the   call    The   Governor    V-n   Carlos   De- 
bault  Delassus   jtave  his  consent,  and  late  In 
July  the  delegates  met  at  St    John's  Plains  ' 
They  sat  with  closed  doors,-  and   after  delib- 
erating   two    days,    informed    the    Governor 
.-v   that  they  had  chosen  a  committee  to  frame  a 
plan  of  government   and   had   adjourned   to 
the  second  Monday  m  August  '  From  such  In- 
formation as  can  now  be  gathered.  It  seems 
that  the  people   were  of  three  minds    Some 
wanted  an   independent   governmen:    These 
were  the  men  of  New  Feliciana    Some  were 
for  standing  by  Ferdinand  Seventh    But  the 


great  mass  of  the  people  were  lor  annexation 
to    the    United    States'    In    this    they    were 
heartily  supported  by  the  press  of  Kentucky 
and    Tennessee,    which    clamored    loudly    for 
meetings    to   express   the   sentiments   of   the 
people    If    said  the  news  writer^,  the  United 
States  does  not  take  West  Florida  Great  Brit- 
ain  win    And   If   Great  Britain   takes  it.  will 
the  people  of  these  States,  of  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory,   of    the    Territories   of    Louisiana    and 
Indiana,  stand  tamely  by  and  see  themseUes 
again   cut   off   from   access   to   the   Gulf   and 
from  trade  on  the  Atlantic?  Those  who  wished 
for  a  separate  government  drew  up  and  cir- 
culated a  plan    It  was  a  curious  mixture  of 
the    Declaration    of    Independence    and    the 
Constitution  of   the   United  States,  and   w^^.s 
Intended  to  be  temporary    No  laws,  no  con- 
tracts then  In  force    no  officers  of  the  mllltla, 
were  to  be  disturbed   But  a  government,  con- 
sisting  of   a   governor    a   secretary   of   state. 
and  three  councillors  of  state    chosen  by  the 
people,   was   to   be   established    All   executive 
power  was  to  be  vestetl  In  the  Governor;   all 
legislative    powers    in    the    three    councUlrirs, 
and  within  three  years  a  convention  was  to 
meet  at  Baton  Rouge  and  frame  a  constitu- 
tion 

Mild  as  this  was,  It  was  much  too  radical, 
and  when  the  convention  reassembled  in 
August  the  delegates  were  content  to  suggest 
a  few  reforms,  which  Delassus  approved  and 
promised  to  put  Into  execution  They  rec- 
ommended a  provisional  government  In  the 
name  of  Spam  courf.^  of  Justice  as  much 
like  those  of  the  United  Stales  as  Spanish 
law  would  allow,  a  mllltla.  land  offices,  nat- 
uralization of  aliens,  and  a  printing  press 
under  the  control  of  the  Supreme  Court 

To  such  a  goverrunent  the  men  who  wished 
for  Independence  and  the  men  who  wished 
for  annexation  to  the  United  States  vowed 
they  would  never  submit,  and  soon  had  a 
declaration  of  independence,  a  standing  army 
of  one  hundred  and  four  men.  a  lone-star 
flag,  a  State,  a  constitution,  and  a  president 
of  their  own. 

Delassus    having    failed    to    carry    out    the 
promised    reforms,    the    convention    on    the 
twentv-second  of  September,  under  pressure 
from  the  malcontents,  commanded  Philemon 
Thomas   to   take   the   Spanish   fort   at   Baton 
Rouge     Hastily   collecting   a   crowd   of  boat- 
men   Thomas  hurried  to  the  fort,  then  de- 
fended   bv    twenty    half-slck    and    worthle^'S 
men  under  the  command  of  L<5Uls  Grandprc 
Orandpre   refusing  to  surrender    the  Ameri- 
cans  stormed    the   works,   and,    finding   him 
standing,    sword    In    hand,    the    solitary    de- 
fender of  his  flag,  they  basely  cut  him  down 
at  tne  foot  of  the  staff  '  Among  the  prisoners 
was    Governor    Delassus    On    hearing   of   the 
success  of  their  general,  the  convention  de- 
clared West  Florida  a  free  and  Independent 
State.'   and    bade   John    Rhea,    Its   president 
offer    terms    of    annexation    to    the    United 
States    The  terms  he  named  were  that  West 
Florida  should   be  admitted   Into   the  Union 
as  a  State,  or  as  a  Territory,   with   leave   to 
govern  Itself,  or  at  least  as  part  of  Orleans; 
that  It  should  be  left  in  full  p.>ssesslon  of  its 
public  lands,  and  that  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  should  be  loaned  to  It  by  the  United 
States " 

The  reply  of  Madison  to  the  offer  of  an- 
nexation was  a  proclamation  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  territory  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  and  annexing  It  to  Orleans, 
and  an  order  to  the  Governor  of  Orleans  to 
see  to  It  that  the  proclamation  was  carried 
out  Claiborne  w,is  then  at  Washington.  But 
he  was  sent  at  once  In  the  utmost  haste  by 
the  shortest  route  to  Washington.  Mississippi 
Territory    There  he  was  to  consult  with  the 


'  Democratic    Clarion    and   Tennessee   Ga- 
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Governor  of  Mississippi  and  with  the  com- 
mander of  the  troops,  and  go  on  without  de- 
lay to  West  Florida  and  take  possession  u 
far  as  the  Perdldo  in  the  name  of  the  Uni'.«i 
Slates  Once  in  possession,  he  was  to  mark 
out  the  bounds  of  parishes,  set  up  parlih 
courts,  organize  the  mllltla,  and  secure  totif 
people  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  their  Uvei 
their  properly,  and  their  religion 

C'.aiborne,  thus  instructed,  rode  southward 
with  all  the  speed  he  could,  and  by  the  eafl 
of    November    was   scattering    copies   of   the 
proclamation  through  the  towns  and  hamlea 
of  West  Florida   The  new  State  had  by  that 
time  been  organized,  and  for  governor  hM 
chosen  Fulwar  Sklpwlth.  To  him  the  actloc 
of  Claiborne  was  most  offensive.  His  dignity 
was  Insulted    In  place  of  scattering  the  proc- 
lamation broadcast  among  the  people,  a  copy 
should  first  have  been  brought  to  him  He 
accordingly   shut  himself  up  In  the  fort  »; 
Baton    Rouge,    recalled    Philemon    Thomu 
whom  he  had  sent  to  attack  Mobile,  and  de- 
fied  Claiborne  to  do  his  worst.  Having  des- 
patched   Colonel    Pike    to    Mobile    by    land 
and    ordered    the   commander    of    the  gun- 
boats at  New  Orleans  to  go  round  by  se> 
Claltwrne   set    off    for    the   seat    of   disorder 
Landing  at  the  mouth  of  Bayou  Sara,  he  hur- 
ried to  St   FranclsvUle,  raised  the  flag  of  the 
United   States,    and    made   a   speech   to  the 
people    The   moment    he    finished.   Thom«i 
the  general   of  the  new   State,  replied   The 
Government  of  the  United  States,  he  told  the 
people,  had  refused  protection  when  prot«- 
tlon  was  needed,  and  now,  when  ;t  was  not 
wanted,  was  seeking  to  force  It  upon  them 
He    then    denied    the   claim   of    the   Unitec 
States  to  West  Florida,  declared  the  procla- 
mation of  Madison  was  a  declaration  of  ww 
and  announced  his  Intention  of  going  to  the 
fort  at  Baton  Rouge  and.  If  need  b.,  penshlaf 
In   the   ruins.    Mounting   his   horse,   he  thez 
rode  away  The  challenge  thus  publicly  ilvet 
was  promptly  accepted   A  messenger  wiissesi 
to  recall  the  tnwps  marching  toward  Mobile 
Gun-boats   were   ordered    up   from   New  Or- 
leans,   and    in    two   days   Claiborne   entered 
Baton   Rouge,   There   he   at    once   raised  the 
sUirs  and  stripes.  But  the  malcontents  ga'ii- 
ered  in  force,  tore  It  down,  and  ran  up  the 
lone-star  flag  instead    For  a  while  It  seemed 
nut  unlikely  that  force  would   be  needed  K 
restore  order   But  when  the  troops  and  gun- 
boats  appeared,   even   the   fort   was  quietly 
surrendered.  Elsewhere  along  the  Mississippi 
the   people   made   no  opposition   to  the  net 
order   of  things,  arid   when   the   year  clo«ed 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  was  flying  in 
the  districts  of  Baton  Rouge.  New  FellcliM 
St    Helena,  St    Ferdinand,   and  Tanchlpah: 
Beyond  the  Pearl  all  wiv  confulon   Thei^ 
no  law  had  ever  been  enforced,  no  order  had 
ever  been  preserved.  The  country  had  there 
fore  long  been   the  resort  of  deserters  from 
the  army,   fugitives   from   Justice,  and  men 
driven  from  the  States  by  debt.  By  these  men 
the  rising  of  the  people  of  Bayou  Sara  asC 
the   founding  of   the  State  of  West  Floridi 
was  hailed  as  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime 
Vls'ons  of  laws  of  their  own  making,  of  pl^o- 
latlons  of   their  own  choosing,  of  States  of 
their  own  founding,  rose  before  them.  and. 
under    the    lead    of    Reuben    Kemper,   th«J 
marched  against  Mobile   The  Spaniards  drove 
them  back.  But  the  Inroad,  added  to  the  out- 
break at  Baton  Rouge  and  to  the  neglect  o-' 
his  own  Government,  so  disgusted  VIncente 
Folch,  the  Governor,  that,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  he  offered.  If  succor  dW 
not  come  from  Havana  or  Vera  Cruz  before 
the  first  day  of  January,  1811.  to  give  up  boti 
Plorldas  to  the  United  States.-  A  month  *"• 
required  for  the  letter  to  reach  Washington 
But  the  moment  it  came.  Madison  sent  U  K 
Congress,  with  a  secret  messape  In  which  b' 
made  two  requests  ■  He  asked  for  a  declars- 
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•  Governor  Folch  to  Robert  Smith.  Secre 
tary  of  State,  Mobile.  December  2.  1810 
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tlon  that  the  United  States  could  not,  un- 
concerned, see  the  Florldas  pass  from  the 
hands  of  Spain  to  those  of  any  other  foreign 
power.  And  he  asked  for  authority  to  take 
possession  of  the  province  with  the  leave  of 
the  Spanish  officials. 

When  the  messenger  bearing  the  confiden- 
tial message  reached  the  Senate  chamber  he 
found  the  doors  shut  and  the  Senate  In 
secret  session.  The  business  of  the  session 
was  the  consideration  of  a  bill  concerning 
West  Florida.  So  much  of  the  annual  mes- 
sage as  related  to  the  occupation  of  that  ter- 
ritory had  been  referred  to  a  committee,  and 
from  the  committee  had  come  the  bill  the 
Senate  were  debating.  One  section  declared 
that  all  the  region  south  of  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory, east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  west 
of  the  Perdldo  was  part  of  the  Territory  of 
Orleans.  Another  spread  over  It  all  the  laws 
then  In  force  In  Orleans.  Two  more  sections 
related  to  claims  and  titles  to  land.  The  de- 
bate which  sprang  up  was  long  and  ani- 
mated. Sp>eakers  on  the  one  side  denounced 
the  proclamation  as  unconstitutional  and 
Illegal,  as  a  declaration  of  war  and  an  act  of 
legislation.  A  declaration  of  war  because  It 
directed  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  a 
military  force.  An  act  of  legislation  because 
It  Joined  the  country  to  a  territory  of  the 
United  States,  and  gave  to  Claiborne  the 
same  authority  In  West  Florida  that  he  had 
In  Orleans.  Speakers  on  the  other  side  de- 
fended the  occupation  of  West  Florida  as  an 
act  of  prudence,  of  necessity,  of  self-preser- 
vation. Federalists  raised  the  cry  of  French 
Influence,  compared  the  respectful  treat- 
ment of  Spain  when  an  ally  of  France  and 
an  enemy  to  England  with  the  high-handed 
treatment  of  her  now  she  was  the  enemy  of 
France  and  the  ally  of  England,  and  pro- 
nounced the  occupation  a  piece  of  robbery. 
Republicans  denied  that  the  proclamation 
was  an  act  of  legislation,  denied  that  the 
President  had  assumed  the  war  power,  de- 
nied that  West  Florida  was  not  rightfully 
ours,  and  taunted  the  Federalists  with  hav- 
ing always  k>een  under  the  Influence  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty. 

In  the  midst  of  the  debate  came  the  con- 
fidential message,  vrith  the  letter  of  Gov- 
ernor Folch.  What  then  took  place  can 
never  be  fully  known.  Debates  In  secret  ses- 
sion were  not  always  reported.  It  Is  enough, 
however,  to  know  that  two  weeks  later  Madi- 
son signed  a  Joint  resolution  and  a  bill.  The 
resolution  set  forth  that,  considering  the 
situation  of  Spain  and  of  her  American 
colonies,  and  considering  the  influence  which 
Florida  must  always  exert  on  the  peace, 
the  tranquillity,  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  It  was  Impossible  without  alarm  to 
«ee  any  part  of  It  pass  Into  the  hands  of  any 
foreign  power;  that  a  due  regard  for  safety 
made  It  necessary  to  occupy  the  territory; 
but  that  the  occupation  should  be  temporary 
and  subject  to  negotiation  In  the  future. 

The  bill,  based  on  the  letter  of  Folch,  au- 
thorized the  President  to  take  and  hold 
Florida  east  of  the  Perdldo  under  either  of 
two  conditions.  If  the  local  authorities  were 
willing  to  give  It  up,  or  if  any  foreign  power 
attempted  to  occupy  It.  he  was  to  seize  it: 
use.  If  necessary,  the  army  and  navy;  expend, 
If  necessary,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars; 
•et  up  a  temporary  government,  and  vest 
the  civil,  military,  and  judicial  powers  In 
«uch  persons  as  he  thought  flt.  Madison  ap- 
pointed General  George  Matthews  and  Col- 
onel John  McKee  commissioners  to  carry  out 
the  law,  and  ordered  their  Instructions  to 
be  made  ready  immediately. 

Prom  Henry  E.  Chambers'  "A  History 
of  Louisiana"  at  page  483.  we  find  the 
events  thusly: 
The  Indxpindent   State   of   West   Flokida 

The  year  1803  which  saw  Louisiana  and 
the  Island  of  New  Orleans  transferred  to  the 
United  States,  saw  also  the  Spanish  Governor 


Folch  at  Pensacola  exercLsing  Jurisdiction 
over  all  Florida,  East  and  West.  De  Grand  Pr6 
was  the  military  commandant  at  Baton 
Rouge,  serving  as  such  up  to  1807  when  he 
was  replaced  by  Don  Carlos  Duhault  de 
LassuB. 

It  had  been  a  great  disappointment  to  a 
number  of  the  English-speaking  inhabitants 
of  the  Baton  Rouge  district  that  the  region 
in  which  they  had  taken  up  their  abode,  had 
not  been  included  in  the  transfer  of  the 
province  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States. 
To  the  north  of  them  was  Mississippi  Terri- 
tory, organized  in  1798,  in  which  a  more 
stable  and  lees-restraining  form  of  govern- 
ment stood  in  contrast  to  the  one  under 
which  they  were  governed. 

The  rich  lands  about  Baton  Rouge  and  the 
Felicianas  had,  as  we  have  seen,  attracted 
a  number  of  "American"  settlers.  During  the 
time  the  older  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans 
and  the  remainder  of  the  province  of  Louisi- 
ana were  fostering  a  feeling  of  discontent  at 
American  rule,  the  new-comers  of  West  Flor- 
ida were  developing  a  like  spirit  of  dissatis- 
faction with  their  Spanish  rulers.  For 
government  in  West  Florida  seemed  to  go 
very  much  by  favor.  The  laws  were  loosely 
administered;  at  times,  the  only  law  seemed 
to  be  the  whim  or  arbitrary  ruling  of  the 
local  commandant  or  the  magistrates.  An- 
tagonism between  those  favored  and  those 
not  favored  by  the  ruling  powers  were 
inevitable.  Complications  in  regard  to 
smuggling  and  runaway  slaves  also  arose  as 
they  did  at  the  other  or  Georgia  end  of  the 
Florida  boundary  line  and  these  led  to  fric- 
tion and  Inspired  insubordination. 

The  policy  of  DeLassus  was  vacillating;  his 
character,  weak.  Causes  of  dissatisfaction 
were  afforded  almost  daily  because  of  the 
corruption  of  offlcials  and  the  lax  methods  of 
suppressing  crime.  Spain  being  far  away  and 
engrossed  with  her  own  affairs  at  that  par- 
ticular time,  it  was  out  of  the  question  to 
refer  any  grievances  to  other  than  local  offi- 
cials and  tribunals.  These,  of  course,  were 
prejudiced  against  all  complaints  concerning 
their  own  actions  and  activities.  In  the  midst 
of  the  general  discontent  a  wild  rumor  spread 
that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  about  to  claim 
West  Florida  and  that  the  French  would  soon 
appear  and  take  possession. 

The  West  Florldlans,  although  they  pre- 
ferred the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
were  tolerant  of  Spanish  rule  when  that  rule 
was  based  upon  any  semblance  of  right  or 
upon  a  due  regard  for  the  people's  Interests. 
The  idea  of  being  dominated  by  France,  how- 
ever, was  repugnant  to  them.  They  therefore 
endeavored  to  abort  a  change  of  Jurisdiction 
to  France,  by  giving  formal  assurance  of  their 
fealty  to  Spain.  But  a  better  organized,  more 
effective  local  government  was  the  need  of 
the  hour.  How  to  provide  this  and  still  main- 
tain their  attitude  of  loyalty  was  a  problem 
which  they  believed  solvable. 

A  convention  to  consider  the  situation  was 
proposed  by  the  citizens  of  Feliciana  and 
agreed  to  by  the  other  districts.  Delegates 
from  each  were  elected  and  the  convention 
met  at  Buhler's  Plains,  July  17,  1810.  John 
Mills  presided;  Dr.  Steele  acted  as  secretary. 
The  convention  flrst  put  Itself  on  record  by 
declaring  in  a  formal  set  of  resolutions  un- 
swerving allegiance  to  Spain  as  against  any 
effort  F^nce  might  make  to  take  possession. 
"We,  therefore,  the  people  of  West  Florida," 
the  reeolutions  declared,  "exercising  the 
rights  which  incontestably  devolve  upon  us, 
declare  that  we  owe  no  allegiance  to  the 
present  ruler  of  the  French  Nation,  or  to  any 
King,  prince  or  sovereign  who  may  be  placed 
by  him  on  the  throne  of  Spain."  > 

The  Convention's  next  procedure  was  to 
nominate  officers  for  a  provisional  govern- 
ment. Charles  Duhault  de  Lassus,  the  Spanish 
military  commandant,  was  conflrmed  to  that 


office  and  in  addition,  was  made  "1st  Judge" 
with  Messrs.  Shepard  Brown,  Robert  Percy 
and  Fulwar  Sklpwlth  as  associate  Judges. 
Joseph  Johnson  was  named  high  sheriff; 
Bryan  McDermott.  civil  commandant  at 
Bayou  Sara;  Gilbert  Leonard  at  Baton  Rouge, 
and  Daniel  Raynor  at  St.  Helena. 

A  committee  waited  upon  commandant 
DeLassus  to  convey  to  him  the  results  of  the 
Convention's  deliberations  and  to  present 
him  a  memorial  explaining  the  necessity 
existing  for  the  reorganization  of  the  West 
Florida  government.  The  committee  assured 
him  that  It  was  not  Intended  to  Jeopardize 
the  sovereignty  of  Ferdinand  VII  over  the 
province,  and  they  pledged  him  the  gov- 
ernorship  under   the   new   organization. 

DeLassus  appeared  complaisant  and  acqui- 
esced to  the  proposed  reforms.  Subsequent 
events  showed  that  he  was  merely  abiding 
his  time.  A  second  Convention  was  called  to 
meet  August  25.  John  Rhea  presided.  The 
sub-districts  represented  were  New  Feliciana. 
St.  Helena.  Baton  Rouge  and  St.  Ferdinand. 
The  organization  of  the  new  government 
with  Its  Judges,  civil  commandants,  high 
sheriff,  etc,  was  conflrmed.  Philemon  Thomas 
was  made  colonel  commanding  all  mllltla  of 
the  district.  Proclamation  was  made  In  the 
name  of  DeLassus  and  of  the  people  of 
Baton  Rouge  District  announcing  the  organi- 
zation of  the  new  government.' 

Everything  appeared  to  be  serene  and  har- 
monious. But  a  month  had  hardly  elapsed 
before  it  was  discovered  that  the  acqui- 
escence of  DeLassus  was  a  pretended  one, 
that  he  was  laying  treacherous  plans  to  sup- 
press what  he  had  been  considering  all  along 
to  be  a  rebellious  up-rlslng.  A  letter  of  his 
to  Governor  Folch  of  Pensacola  was  acciden- 
tally Intercepted  by  General  Thomas.  It  re- 
vealed the  governor's  duplicity.  In  this  let- 
ter DeLassus  urged  upon  Folch  the  necessity 
of  sending  to  Baton  Rouge  a  large  force 
to  quell  an  insurrection  of  his  Catholic 
Majesty's  subjects  then  In  progress.  He  urged 
that  Folch  march  to  the  scene  in  person  and 
that  he  summon  assistance  from  Cuba  as  the 
insurgents  were  "desperate  and  determined." 

The  discovery  of  the  governor's  treachery 
struck  the  leaders  of  the  movement  for  bet- 
ter government  with  consternation.  They 
were  not  of  the  quality,  however,  to  sit  tamely 


<  Publications  of  the  Louisiana  Historical 
Society,  vol.  I.  Part  n,  p.  42. 


'"To  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Jurisdiction 
of  Baton  Rouge: 

"His  Excellency,  Carlos  Dehault  DeLassus, 
Colonel  of  the  Royal  Armies  and  Governor, 
Civil  and  Military,  of  the  Place  and  Jurisdic- 
tion of  Baton  Rogue,  with  the  representatives 
of  the  people  of  the  said  Jurisdiction,  In  con- 
vention assembled,  announce: 

"That  the  measures  proposed  to  be  adopted 
for  the  public  safety  and  for  the  better  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  within  the  said  Juris- 
diction, are  sanctioned  and  established  as 
ordinances,  to  have  the  force  and  authority 
of  law,  within  the  several  districts  of  this 
Jurisdiction,  until  the  same  be  submitted  to 
the  Captain-General  of  the  Island  of  Cuba, 
and  until  his  decision  thereon  shall  be 
known.  The  said  ordinances  will  be  made 
known  in  each  district  with  all  possible  dis- 
patch; and  In  the  meantime  all  the  good  f)eo- 
ple  of  this  Jurisdiction  are  required  to  pre- 
serve good  order  and  avoid  every  movement 
which  may  disturb  the  public  tranquUlty^lt 
being  the  only  object  of  both  the  Governor 
and  the  representatives  to  consult  the  best 
Interests  of  the  Inhabitants.  And  although  It 
is  not  Intended  to  mark  with  severity  the  au- 
thors of  tiie  disorder  which  has  appeared  In 
several  p/irts  of  the  country  for  some  time 
past,  yet  all  such  persons  as  may  be  found 
offending  in  that  manner,  after  this  date,  will 
be  punished  with  the  severity  which  the  law 
prescribes  and  which  their  offences  may  de- 

6d*VC> 

"Baton  Rouge.  August  22,  1810." 
(Louisiana  Historical  Society  Papers,  Part 
n,  pp.  44-45.) 
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and  await  the  fate  that  Spain  wa«  accus- 
tomed to  visit  upon  rebellious  subjects.  Gen- 
eral Thomas  called  the  leaders  together. 
Orlmly  and  determinedly  they  assembled.' 
Promptly  they  decided  to  raise  the  banner 
of  outright  revolt  against  the  rule  of  Spain 
and  eatabllsh  independence.  The  precedents 
of  the  revolt  of  the  thirteen  colonies  against 
England  were  followed  very  closely  A  formal 
Declaration  of  Independence  with  reasons 
therefor,  was  drawn   up   and  promulgated ' 


•September  26.  1810. 

•  "By  the  Representatives  of  the  people  of 
West  Florida,  In  convention  assembled 

"A     DECUiaATION. 

"It  la  known  to  the  world  with  how  much 
fidelity  the  good  people  of  this  Territory  have 
profeMed  and  maintained  allegiance  to  their 
legitimate  sovereign,  while  any  hope  re- 
mained of  receiving  from  him  protection  for 
their  property  and  their  lives 

"Without  malting  any  unnecessary  Innova- 
tion In  the  established  principles  of  the  gov- 
ernment, we  had  voluntarily  adopted  certain 
regulation*.  In  concert  with  our  First  Mag- 
istrate, for  the  express  purpose  of  preserving 
this  Territory,  and  showing  our  attachment 
to  the  government  which  had  heretofore 
protected  us.  This  compact  which  was  en- 
tered Into  with  good  faith  on  our  part,  will 
forever  remain  an  honorable  testimony  of 
our  upright  Intentions  and  Inviolable  fidelity 
to  our  king  and  parent  country,  while  so 
much  as  a  shadow  of  legitimate  authority  re- 
mained to  be  exercised  over  us  We  sought 
only  a  speedy  remedy  for  such  evils  as  seemed 
to  endanger  our  exl.stence  and  prosperity, 
and  were  encouraged  by  our  Governor  w.th 
solemn  promises  of  assistance  and  co-opera- 
tion. But  those  mea-sures,  which  were  In- 
tended for  our  preser.atlon.  he  has  en- 
deavored to  pervert  into  an  engine  of  de- 
struction, by  encouraging  In  the  most  per- 
fidious manner  the  violation  of  ordinances 
sanctioned  and  established  by  himself  as  the 
law  of  the  land 

"Being  thus  left  without  any  hope  of  pro- 
tection from  the  mother  country,  betrayed 
by  the  magistrate  whose  dutv  It  was  to  have 
provided  for  the  safety  and  tranquility  of  the 
people  and  government  committed  to  his 
charge,  and  expf>sed  to  all  the  evils  of  a  stale 
of  anarchy,  which  we  have  so  long  endeav- 
ored to  avert.  It  becomes  our  duty  to  provide 
for  otir  own  security.  a«  a  free  and  independ- 
ent state,  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  a 
government  which  no  longer  protects  \:s 

"We.  therefore,  the  representatives  afore- 
said, appealing  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the 
world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  Intentions,  do 
solenmly  publish  and  declare  the  several  dis- 
trict* composing  'his  Territory  of  West  Flor- 
ida to  be  a  free  and  independent  Stale  and 
that  they  have  a  right  to  institute  for  them- 
selves such  form  of  government  as  they  may 
think  conducive  to  their  safety  and  happi- 
ness; to  form  treaties,  to  establish  com- 
merce: to  provide  for  their  common  defense. 
and  to  do  all  acta  which  may,  of  right,  be 
done  by  a  sovereign  and  independent  nation. 
at  the  same  time  declaring  all  acts  wuhln 
the  said  Territory  of  West  Florida,  after  this 
date,  by  any  tribunals  or  authorities  not 
deriving  their  powers  from  the  people,  agree- 
ably to  the  provisions  established  by  this 
Convention,  to  be  null  and  void,  and  calling 
upon  all  foreign  nations  lo  respect  this  dec- 
laration, acknowledging  our  uidependence. 
and  giving  us  such  aid  as  may  be  consistent 
with  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations." 
Oayarri:  History  of  Louisiana,  Vol  2,  pp 
331-233.) 

Gayarre  finds  It  strange  that  in  this  docu- 
ment of  the  revolters.  allusion  is  made  to 
the  "fldellty  with  which  they  had  professed 
and  maintained  allegiance  to  their  legiti- 
mate sovereign.'  and  to  their  solicitude  to 
proclaim  that  they  had  not  taien  arms 
against    the    king  "     ^History    of    Louisiana. 


Fulwater  SklpwUh  was  selected  to  head  the 
new  government  as  governor  or  president. 
General  Philemon  Thomas  was  given  com- 
mand of  the  military  and  put  in  charge  of 
the  defenses  The  president  of  the  Conven- 
tion. John  Rhea,  was  Instructed  to  open  ne- 
gotiations with  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment with  a  view  to  annexation,  stipulating, 
however,  that  title  to  all  public  lands  should 
be  vested  In  the  new  West  Florida  State  »  A 
loan  of  $100.00000  was  also  to  be  solicited 
to  aid  In  defending  West  Florida  from  Span- 
ish attack. 

Meanwhile  General  Thomas  and  his  mllltla 
were  engaged  In  taking  forcible  possession  of 
the  Spanish  mlUt.^ry  defenses  According  to 
some  accounts  DeLaasus  had  absented  him- 
self from  the  post  of  Baton  Rouge  and  left 
In  command  young  Louis  de  Grand  Pr^, 
grandson  of  Carlos  de  Grand  Pre  the  former 
governor  of  Baton  Rouge.  In  reality  DeLassus 
was  in  hiding  within  the  fort  and  it  was  be- 
cause of  his  cowardice,  that  his  young  lieu- 
tenant assumed  charge  of  the  defenses. 
Grand  Pre  was  besieged  In  Baton  Rouge  and 
after  a  gallant  and  stubborn  resistance  dur- 
ing which  he  lost  his  life  the  post  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  revolutionists. 

Thus  was  the  birth  of  a  new  American 
state  proclaimed  and  thus  did  another  Eng- 
lish-speaking people  on  the  continent  of 
America  wrest  from  a  foreign  potentate  their 
liberty,  independence  and  right  U:)  self- 
determination.  It  was  the  better  to  assure 
these  acquired  privileges,  that  application 
was  made  for  admission  to  the  Union.  A  copy 
of  West  Florida's  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  through  Governor  Holmes 
of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  Rhea,  writing 
under  date  of  October  10.  1810.  opened  com- 
munication with  the  secretary  of  state  at 
Washington  with  a  view  to  admission  or 
annexation. 

Madison,  once  secretary  of  state,  now  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  peremptorily  re- 
fused the  petition  of  the  West  Florida  Revo- 
lutionists. Annex  West  Fiorlda!  WTiy  West 
Florida  was  already  the  property  of  the 
United  Stales — had  been  so  flnce  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchfisc  Treaty  of  1803  Such  was  Madl- 
sfm's  position  He  considered  the  time  oppor- 
tune to  proclaim  United  Slates  ownership 
His  proclamation  was  Issued  October  27.  1810 
Governor  Claiborne  of  Orleans  was  ordered  to 
confer  with  Governor  Holmes  of  Mississippi 
Territory  upon  ways  and  means  Ut  carry  out 
the  President's  proclamation  His  specific  In- 
structions were  that  he  wiis  to  enter  the  re- 
volted territory,  take  possession  In  the  name 
of  the  United  States,  as  far  na  the  Perdldo 
River,  establish  courts,  organize  the  mllltla 
and  take  all  necessary  steps  to  secure  to  the 
people  the  "peaceful  enjoyment  of  their  lives, 
property  and  religion  " 

By  the  1st  of  December.  Claiborne  was 
scattering  broadcast  through  West  Florida 
copies  of  the  President's  proclamation  much 
to  the  Indignation  of  the  newly-chosen  gov- 
ernor. Fulwar  Sklpwlth.  who.  clothed  In  a 
little  brief  authority,  felt  some  recognition 
was  due  him.  that  he  should  have  been  offl- 
clally  apprised  of  the  proclamallcm  before 
It  was  indiscriminately  circulated  He  re- 
paired to  Baton  Rouge  and  for  a  time  took 


under    consideration    the    Idea   of   opposing 
Claiborne  by  force. 

Claiborne  marched  from  Natchez  to  St, 
Franclsvllle.  where  he  found  a  crowd  u- 
sembled.  He  delivered  to  them  a  conciliatory 
address  following  which  the  American  flag 
was  raised  and  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  proclaimed.  General  Thomas  was  pres- 
ent and  he  followed  Claiborne  with  a  passion- 
ate  appeal  In  opposition.  "The  United  States." 
he  declared  "had  refused  either  assistance  or 
protection  when  It  was  needed;  and  now 
when  It  was  unnecessary,  sought  to  force  l: 
on  them.  The  claim  of  the  United  States  to 
West  Florida  was  bad  In  law  and  In  morali 
and  Madison's  proclamation  was  a  virtual 
declaration  of  war."  He  then  announced  his 
determination  to  hasten  to  Baton  Rouge,  de- 
fend the  fort,  and.  If  need  be  to  surrendw 
his  life  In  defense  of  his  cause  and  country 
[West  Florida]  ". 

Claiborne  sent  for  reinforcements  and  or- 
dered some  new  gunboats  up  the  river  from 
New  Orleans.  He,  himself,  proceeded  with  hli 
original  force  to  Baton  Rouge.  He  raised  the 
American  flag  over  the  fort;  It  was  torn  down 
and  replaced  by  the  lone  star  flag  of  the  West 
Florida  Republic.  About  that  lime  the  rein- 
forcements and  gunboats  arrived.  Better 
counsel  prevailed  Those  who  had  been  dis- 
posed to  give  trouble  sobered  down  The  pott 
quietly  surrendered.  No  one  had  been  re- 
quired to  sacrifice  his  life  on  the  altar  of 
his  country.  With  the  surrender  of  the  fort 
the  five  West  Florida  districts  of  Beton 
Rouge.  New  Feliciana.  St.  Helena.  St.  Fer- 
dinand and  "Tauchlpaho"  (Tangipahoa)  be- 
came possessions  of  the  United  States. 

The  beginning  of  the  "Free  .ind  Independ- 
ent SUte  of  West  Florida"  dates  with  the 
assembling  of  the  convention.  September  23. 
1810:  and  Its  career  terminates  with  the 
raising  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States  at 
St.  Franclsvllle,  December  6.  of  the  same 
year.  Yet  brief  as  was  this  career.  It  was 
nevertheless  active.  When  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities of  Baton  Rouge  were  deposed,  it 
was  anticipated  that  Governor  Folch  would 
attempt  to  interfere  with  the  organization 
of  the  little  republic.  So  the  convenUcn 
posted  a  line  of  sentinels  along  the  banks  of 
the  Pearl  River,  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  part  of  West  Florida  In  revolt.  The  main- 
tenance of  this  line  was  found  to  be  an  un- 
certain and  expensive  means  of  safety 
against  attack.  It  was  determined  to  settle 
the  matter  at  once  by  a  resort  to  arms.  War 
was  declared  against  Mobile.  An  expedition 
under  the  comm.ind  of  Colonel  Reuben  Kem- 
per '  made  Its  way  to  the  shores  of  Mobile 
bav;  but,  being  poorly  equipped,  was  com- 
pelled to  defer  Its  attack  until  a  supply  of 
■irms  and  munitions  could  be  procured  Ac 
agent  of  Kemper  managed  to  purchase  of 
Henri  de  la  Francla,  a  citizen  of  Baton 
R.iuge,  a  lot  of  arms.'  and  the  conventlor- 
bought  a  flatboat  load  of  Western  produce 
transferred  It  to  a  keelboat  and  sent  It  '-O 
the  relief  of  Kemper 

Oo\ernor  Folch  was  comp'etely  demoral- 
ized at  the  display  of  force  made  by  Kempef 
he  wrote.  December  3  to  President  Madison 
imploring  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  send  the  garrl.son  of  Fort  Stoddard 
to  help  him  "drive  Reuben  Kemper  bacK  to 
Baton   Rouge."   and   to   send   commissioners 
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Vol.  4.  p.  331  I  He  seems  not  to  have  had 
access  to  data  cuncertung  the  previous  up- 
rising of  the  West  Florldlans.  In  which  they 
declared  their  continued  allegiance  to  the 
king,  and  had  In  view  only  the  bettering  of 
the  local  government  and  stricter  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  while  continuing  the 
Spamsh  governor  DeLassus,  in  office  This  Is 
what  the  declarers  meant  in  alluding  to  their 
past  loyalty— that  their  former  movement 
had  not  been  insurrectionary.  With  their 
present  movement  they  did  not  couple  their 
expreaslona  of  loyalty, 

^  .\merican  State  Papers,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  395. 


•Hubert  Brace  Fuller:  The  Ptirchase  of 
F.orlda,  p    185. 

■  Kemper  was  one  of  three  gigantic  broth- 
ers, living  in  the  neighboring  Mississippi 
Terrltorv.  all  of  whom  has  previously  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities. One  of  them  had  been  Imprisoned 
since  which  time  the  Spaniards  had  no  foe 
more  relentless  than  the  Kempers. 

•It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  ^^^^ ^^*, 
arms  formed  a  part  of  the  much-needed 
equipment  which  General  Jackson,  five  y«»n 
later,  with  difficulty  collected  for  the  defen»« 
of  New  Orleans  against  the  British. 


with  power  to  ueat  for  the  transfer  of  Mobile 
and  the  rest  of  the  province  of  West  Florida 
to  the  United  States.  Three  days  lat«r,  Clai- 
borne reached  St.  Franclsvllle.  Kemper  and 
his  men.  being  without  governmental  au- 
thority to  sustain  them  In  their  undertaking 
made  their  way  back. 

The  annexation  of  West  Florida  called 
forth  protests  from  Spain  and  Great  Britain.* 
Indeed,  such  was  the  attitude  of  the  latter 
that  Congress  passed  secret  acts  authorizing 
the  President  to  take  temporary  possesion  of 
East  Florida  (January  15  and  March  3,  1811) 
should  England,  persisting  In  the  Idea  that 
there  was  a  territorial  grab  game  going  on 
without  her  participation,  endeavor  her- 
self to  seize  East  Florida.'"  Indeed,  in  1814, 
General  Jackson,  commanding  the  military 
defenses  of  the  South  In  the  War  of  1812 
was  under  the  necessity  of  Invading  the 
Spanish  province  to  drive  British  forces  from 
Pensacola. 

January  22,  1812,  by  act  of  Congress, 
Louisiana  was  admitted  to  the  American 
Union  as  a  state  as  we  shall  soon  see.  April 
H  following,  an  act  adding  that  part  of  West 
Florida  lying  between  the  Pearl  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers  to  Louisiana  a.s  constituted,  was 
approved  by  the  President.  Thus,  after  many 
cruises  In  various  Jurisdictional  seas,  the 
West  Florida  ship  of  state  finally  came  to 
permanent  anchorage  in  undisturbed  waters. 
Its  memory  stlU  preserved  In  every  allusion 
to  the  "Florida  Parishes"  of  Louisiana. 


PROFILE  OF  A  FALSE  ISSUE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
GooDELLl  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  get- 
ting a  little  bit  tired  of  all  the  foolish- 
ness being  passed  around  about  rat  erad- 
ication. Rats  are  a  serious  problem  and 
no  laughing  matter. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion about  the  refusal  of  the  House 
on  July  20  to  consider  a  rat  eradication 
bill  providing  $20  million  a  year  to  hous- 
ing and  urban  development  for  2  years. 
We  already  have  on  the  books  at  least 
three  Federal  laws  under  which  urban 
rat  extermination  can  be  funded.  They 
are; 

First,  under  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, technical  assistance  for  rat  ex- 
termination in  urban  areas.  A  Depart- 
ment spokesman  indicates  that  they  are 
meeting  all  applications  for  funds. 

Second,  under  the  OflBce  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  the  community  action  por- 
tion of  the  poverty  law  provided  ap- 


•"I  deem  it  Incumbent  upon  me,"  said  Mr. 
Morler,  Great  Britain's  representative  at 
Washington,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State, 
on  the  15th  of  December,  "considering  the 
'trlct  and  close  alliance  which  subsists  be- 
tween His  Majesty's  Government  and  that 
of  Spain,  to  express  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  through  you,  the  deep 
fes^t  with  which  I  have  seen  that  part  of 
the  President's  message  to  Congress,  In 
which  the  determination  of  this  government 
to  take  possession  of  West  Florida  Is 
avowed."  (Gayarr6:  History  of  Louisiana. 
Vol.  4,  p.  241.) 

'"See  Wlnsor:  Nar.  and  Crlt.  Hist,  of 
America,  Vol.  7,  p.  646. 


proximately  $323  million  of  unearmarked 
money  last  year  that  could  be  used  for, 
among  other  things,  rat  eradication.  In 
the  coming  year,  there  Is  a  proposal  that 
this  be  boosted  to  $420  million.  Chicago 
alone  has  received  $2.9  million  of  Fed- 
eral poverty  money  for  rat  eradication 
in  the  past  3  years. 

Third,  under  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Comprehensive  Health 
Services  Act  of  1966  authorized  $125  mil- 
lion last  year  to  States  for  a  variety  of 
public  health  programs,  including  rat 
extermination.  A  number  of  States  and 
communities  are  in  the  process  of  apply- 
ing for  Federal  funds  to  eradicate  rats 
under  this  program. 

I  am  sure  there  are  other  Federal  pro- 
grams from  which  money  can  be  re- 
ceived to  eliminate  the  menace  of  rats. 
The  President  has  designated  the  dem- 
onstration cities  law  as  another  source 
of  funds  to  exterminate  rats. 

Programs  for  plague  and  other  disease 
control  qualify  for  rat  money.  In  addi- 
tion. General  Services  Administration 
runs  a  major  rat-control  program  for  its 
facilities,  as  do  most  agencies.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  $250  million 
available  for  pest  control,  including  rats, 
in  rural  areas.  The  three  programs  listed 
above,  however,  are  clearly  available  as 
a  source  of  Federal  funds  to  aid  in  rat 
control  in  urban  areas. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  about  time  we 
stopped  talking  nonsense  on  this  im- 
portant issue.  With  at  least  three  exist- 
ing Federal  programs,  for  urban  rat 
eradication,  is  the  real  solution  to  add  a 
fourth?  That  is  one  of  the  troubles  with 
Great  Society  solutions.  You  see  a  prob- 
lem that  is  not  being  solved  by  existing 
programs  so  you  put  a  label  on  a  new  bill 
and  give  it  the  big  public  relations  treat- 
ment. When  the  new  law  does  not  solve 
the  problem,  we  have  simply  succeeded  in 
compounding  the  frustrations  of  those 
who  thought  they  had  found  a  Great 
Society  solution. 

With  three  laws  already  on  the  books, 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  better 
solution  to  eliminate  rat  money  in  two 
of  them  and  put  enough  Federal  money 
in  a  single  program  to  do  the  Job.  Every 
time  we  set  up  an  additional  program,  we 
leak  off  that  much  more  money  in  red- 
tape  and  imnecessary  administrative 
waste.  Interior,  GEO,  and  HEW  are  al- 
ready in  the  rat  eradication  business. 
When  Congress  balks  at  adding  HUD  to 
the  three  other  Federal  agencies  already 
competing  to  spend  rat  money,  those 
who  criticize  our  refusal  are  raising  a 
totally  false  and  specious  issue. 

Perhaps  this  point  was  made  most  ef- 
fectively by  our  colleague,  Representative 
Henry  Reuss,  of  Wisconsin,  who  serves 
on  the  subcommittee  that  approved  the 
bill  adding  the  fourth  Federal  rat  eradi- 
cation program: 

I  am  all  for  exterminating  rats,  but  Just 
last  year  the  Congress  was  at  great  pains  to 
take  some  10  or  a  dozen  public  health  pro- 
grams. Including  programs  In  the  environ- 
mental field,  and  to  put  them  together  in 
one  program  so  a«  to  move  toward  greater 
flexibility  In  Federal-State-local  relations.  It 
waa  a  remarkable  piece  of  legislation  In  the 
Public  Health  Service.  The  President  signed 
it  last  October.  Under  the  act,  which  gives 
localities  freedom  to  choose  the  things  they 


want  to  concentrate  on.  at  least  seven  State* 
are  now  coming  in  with  excellent  vector  rat 
control  programs.  But  here,  having  done  all 
that,  what  do  we  do  but  come  in  with  an- 
other tiny  specific  program,  very  costly  to  ad- 
minister. It  gets  HUD  Into  the  health  busi- 
ness, it  confuses  the  local  health  depart- 
ments who  have  been  dealing  uniformly  with 
the  Public  Health  Service  of  HEW.  It  is  going 
to  result  In  shopping  around,  whether  you 
get  rat-control  money  from  HEW  or  whether 
you  get  it  from  HUD. 

Worse,  it  Is  terribly  inflexible.  Take  the 
Milwaukee  health  commissioner,  with  whom 
I  discussed  this  matter.  He  has  programs 
going  on  all  sort  of  vectors,  mosquito  control, 
pigeons,  rats,  cockroaches,  and  several  other 
things.  Here  we  are  picking  out  one  of  those 
and  saying,  this  Is  It,  and  If  you  have  to 
starve  the  rest  of  your  program,  that  Is  too 
bad.  So.  because  I  do  not  offer  this  In  a  de- 
structive spirit,  I  am  asking,  why  do  you  not 
In  the  administration  forthwith  go  before  the 
House  Interstate  Commerce  Committee, 
which  Is  taking  up  amendments  to  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Act  next  week,  and  add  another 
$20  million  to  their  $62.5  million  annual 
authorization,  and  you  do  not  even  have  to 
have  a  rat-control  measure  there  because  it 
Is  already  there? 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  year,  three 
existing  Federal  programs  alone  pro- 
vided a  total  of  $448,025,000  from  which 
urban  rat  eradication,  among  other 
things,  could  be  funded  on  application 
from  local  governments. 


RATS  MUST  GO 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  TMr. 
Kupferman]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  incorporat- 
ing the  Rat  Extermination  Act  of  1967," 
which  was  denied  consideration  on  July 
20,'  with  an  additional  feature  that  au- 
thorizes funds  for  the  reimbursement  of 
those  States  or  localities  which  have  in- 
itiated rat  extermination  programs  in 
the  wake  of  the  refusal  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  act. 

The  new  provision  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, in  carrying  out  the  authority  un- 
der the  act,  to  make  grants  to  offset 
costs  incurred  in  establishing  rat  exter- 
mination programs  after  July  20,  1967. 
Additionally,  the  legislation  provides  for 
reimbursement  to  any  State  that  makes 
payments  to  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment for  developing  and  carrying  out 
rat  extermination  programs  before  funds 
become  available  under  this  act.  After 
the  States  have  been  reimbursed,  the 
balance  of  the  rat  extermination  pro- 
grams will  be  financed  by  Federal  funds 
directed  to  the  local  governments,  pur- 
suant to  section  2  of  the  act. 

This  reimbursement  section  will  per- 
mit other  States  to  follow  the  example 
of  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  of  New 


»HJl.  11000  introduced  by  Congressman 
Wright  Patman  of  Texas. 

"  See  Congressional  Record  of  Thursday. 
July  20.  1967,  at  page  19584,  et  seq. 
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York,  by  Instituting  their  own  programs 
without  the  fear  of  becoming  In- 
eligible for  Federal  funds  by  starting  too 
early.  The  provision  will  also  give  the 
States  the  incentive  to  start  their  pro- 
grams Immediately,  thus  providing  for 
a  more  rapid  cure  for  rat-infested 
ghettos. 

Governor  Rockefeller,  on  August  1.  an- 
nounced that  New  York  was  going  to 
authorize  $4  5  million  to  exterminate 
rata.  As  reported  in  the  New  York  Times, 
the  Governor  said  he  was  •spurred  to 
action  Iw  the  rejection  of  President 
Johnson's  $40  million  rat  control  pro- 
gram, by  the  House  of  Representatives." 
He  said  that  "the  rejection  was  symbolic 
of  the  lack  of  concern  over  human 
values." 

In  the  wake  of  the  July  20  debacle, 
the  need  for  a  Federal  rat  extermina- 
tion program  has  become  more  critical. 
Since  July  20  we  have  witnessed  a  phe- 
nomena never  expected.  Newspapers, 
radio,  and  television  have  been  carrying 
the  cries  from  people  throughout  the 
country  expressing  the  need  for  such 
legislation. 

While  I  do  not  think  it  Is  necessary  to 
review  all  of  the  evidence  and  statistics. 
1  feel  It  is  sufficient  today  merely  to  re- 
iterate the  fact  that  In  1966.  New  York. 
Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  and  Washington  re- 
ported a  combined  total  of  750  cases  of 
rat  bites.  Philadelphia  and  Cleveland 
each  usually  record  60  to  100  rat  bites  per 
year.  Secretary  Weaver's  estimate  of  the 
number  of  rats  in  the  United  States  Is 
90  million,  with  each  of  them  causing  an 
average  of  $10  damage  per  year.* 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  terms  of  finances,  the 
rat  extermination  legislation  authorizes 
$40  million  over  a  2-year  period  to  help 
solve  a  $900  million  problem.  Simple 
mathematics  demonstrates  the  necessity 
for  reconsidering  this  measure.  In  this 
cost-conscious  period  of  a  nation's  af- 
fairs a  $40  million  Investment  to  help 
solve  a  $900  million  problem  seems  a  very 
reasonable  course  to  follow. 

In  the  last  several  weeks  the  Congress 
has  come  under  a  barrage  of  criticism. 
The  executive  branch,  the  States,  and 
the  local  governments  have  made  us  the 
scapegoat  for  our  Nation's  failures  I 
hope  the  criticism  of  this  body  has  been 
somewhat  exaggerated.  We  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  vote  on  July  20  was  a 
product  of  disregard  for  the  problems 
which  confront  our  Nation's  urban  popu- 
lation. I  would  rather  believe  that  the 
adequate  facts  and  figures  necessary  to 
support  passage  of  the  act  were  not  be- 
fore us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  phenomena  of  public 
outcry,  which  I  previously  mentioned, 
compels  us  to  reconsider  this  legislation, 
and  in  so  doing  to  reflect  and  deliberate 
upon  the  facts : 

Tba  New  York  Health  Department  estimates 
tbat  there  are  8  million  rata  in  New  York 
Ctty,  »  niunber  almost  equal  to  the  City's 
population;* 

•Statement  of  Robert  C  Weaver.  Secretary 
of  Hotislng  and  Urban  Development,  before 
tbe  Subcommittee  on  Housing  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  on 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Legislation. 
April  18,  1967.  p    7 

•The  Nev  York  Times,  August  1.  1967  p.  18. 
col.  5  by  Martin  Tolcbln. 


The  Bureau  of  Disease  Prevention  and  Ea- 
vlronment  Control  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has  made 
known  that  they  have  documented  accounts 
of  InfanU  who  have  died  of  rat  bites;' 

The  World  Health  Organization  has  re- 
ported cases  where  adults  have  been  killed 
by  rata;" 

Secretary  Weaver.  In  a  statement  Issued 
after  the  July  aoth  defeat,  staled  that,  In 
Chicago  where  the  agency  had  processed  over 
2.500  complaints  In  slums,  over  40  ■-  of  these 
complaints  were  concerned  with  the  tenant's 
fea.  of  the  rats,  roaches  and  other  things 
that  Infest  the  cities  and  towns: 

The  day  after  the  Rat  BUI  was  defeated 
President  Johnson.  In  expressing  his  shock 
and  disappointment,  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  this  country  spends  large  sums  of  money 
on  protecting  Its  domestic  livestock  from 
rodents  and  predatory  animals,  while  deny- 
ing the  same  advantage  to  the  children  of 
our  nation.' 

In  addition  to  Oovemor  Rockefeller's  pro- 
{xaeal,  I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  State 
Senator  from  the  4Bth  District  of  Florida 
(Richard  Stone)  who  Informs  me  that  he 
Is  Introducing  a  rat  control  act  In  his  state 
legislature. 

The  States,  however,  must  have  Fed- 
eral assistance  so  that  a  speedy  nation- 
wide solution  to  this  problem  can  be  as- 
sured. Secretary  Weaver,  testifjrlng  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  expressed  the  purposes  of  Fed- 
eral Intervention  when  he  stated: 

The  principal  difficulty  In  controlling  and 
exterminating  rats  has  been  due  primarily 
to  the  failure  to  allocate  sufficient  technical 
and  financial  reeourcee  to  the  problem.  The 
conditions  which  breed  rats  as  well  as  the 
techniques  for  removing  these  conditions  are 
now  well-known 

Rat  control  and  extermination  programs 
undertaken  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
will  emphasize  control  measures  to  eliminate 
placee  that  shelter  rats  and  their  food  sup- 
plies, as  well  as  systematic  extermination,  as 
needed  Cities  will  be  helped  In  carrying  out 
public  education  campaigns,  .^pprop^lat« 
training  and  information  needed  to  secure 
the  cooperation  of  the  Inhabitants  of  rat- 
infested  areas  will  be  supported  .  The  pro- 
gram which  would  be  authorized  under  this 
legislation  will  emphasize  intensive  action 
All  Its  resources  will  be  directed  to  the  prob- 
lem of  rat  control  and  extermination  .  .  . 
Building  on  the  existing  experience,  we  can 
help  communities  to  eliminate  the  threat 
that  rats  constitute  to  health  and  safety  of 
their  citizens  • 

Lawlessness,  imemployment.  low  In- 
come, rats,  substandard  housing,  race 
and  class  prejudice  each  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  current  urban  crisis  that  Is 
presently  threatening  our  Nation  s  con- 
cept of  liberty.  Rats,  as  pointed  out  In  a 
task  force  report  done  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Bureau  of  Disease  Prevention  and 
Environmental  Control.  "In  addition  to 
being  .symptomatic,  further  agRravate 
the  situation  and  themselves  contribute 
to  a  deterioration  of  the  human  environ- 
ment" * 


The  task  force  report  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  success  of  a  rat  extermination 
program  depends  on  an  all-out.  collec- 
tive effort  on  a  continuing  basis.  Control, 
they  emphasize,  no  matter  how  effecyye, 
and  additional  research,  no  matter  what 
the  results,  will  prove  inadequate  until 
the  basic  causes  for  rats  being  present 
are  removed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  project  cannot  be 
handled  on  a  piecemeal  basis;  it  requires 
Federal  coordination  and  direction  as  a 
necessary  condition  for  its  success.  As 
pointed  out  in  the  committee  testimony, 
rats  attacked  in  one  area  quickly  move 
on  to  another  area.'"  There  must  be  an 
authority  capable  of  mastering  all  phases 
of  the  operation.  Presently,  no  single 
Federal  agency  has  the  responsibility  to 
deal  directly  and  specifically  with  every 
phase  of  the  problem. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reconsider  this 
problem  and  the  attempt  at  Its  elimina- 
tion that  this  worthwhile  and  very  neces- 
sary legislation  proposes. 
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SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  HOLDING  COM- 
PANY ACT  HEARINGS  SCHEDULED 
AUGUST  21,  22,  AND  23 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  P,\tm.an]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi:' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
21,  22.  and  23.  the  Domestic  Finance  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  will  receive  testimony  on 
bills  to  provide  additional  regulation  of 
savings  and  loan  holding  companies. 
These  are  my  bill  H.R.  8696  and  S.  1542 
which  recently  passed  the  other  body,  and 
related  measures. 

Persons  who  have  not  already  re- 
quested an  opportunity  to  testify  should 
write  or  call  the  committee  office  at  22&- 
4247  or  225-7057. 

The  first  witness  to  be  heard  will  be 
the  Honorable  John  E.  Home,  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 


'The  .Veir  York  Tima.  July  29.  1967,  p.  9. 
col.  4  by  Harold  M.  Schmeck.  Jr. 

'tliid. 

'The  Vfaahlngton  Post,  July  20.  1967.  p.  1. 
col.  3. 

'  Supra  note  3  at  p  8.  9 

•  Task  Force  Report.  Plan  For  a  Nation- 
wide L'rbon  Rat  Control  Program. 

For  Information  contact  the  Bureau  of  Dis- 
ease Prevention. 


EXPORT    LICENSE    ISSUANCES    IN- 
FLUENCED     BY      WHITE      HOUSE 

PRESSURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
EcKH.^RDT  I .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
!Mr.  Lipscomb  1  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  admin- 
istration policies  are  resulting  in  unilat- 
eral concessions  to  the  Communist  bloc 
in  the  area  of  trade  which  could  be  a 
detriment  to  our  national  welfare. 

Under  the  banner  of  so-called  bridge 
building,  it  appears  to  be  almost  a  fetish 
among  certain  administration  spokes- 
men to  push  for  making  more  and  more 
equipment,  supplies,  and  technical  data 
available  to  Communist-bloc  nations. 


'"See  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  of  the  Committee  on  Bankln* 
and  Currency.  House  of  Representatives.  90tli 
Cong  .  1st  Sess..  on  H.R.  8068.  p.  77. 


One  of  the  means  being  resorted  to 
is  to  apply  pressure  from  the  White 
House  to  obtain  quick  clearances  on  ex- 
port licenses.  Such  action  not  only  dis- 
rupts the  orderly  procedures  in  evaluat- 
ing export  license  applications  but  tends 
to  render  export  control  procedures  a 
hollow  sham. 

The  major  purpose  of  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  is  to  provide  for  a  system  of  con- 
trols on  proposed  shipments  overseas 
from  the  point  of  view  of  their  signifi- 
cance to  our  national  security.  There  are 
sound  reasons  why  this  law  exists  and 
why  it  should  be  vigorously  enforced. 

In  Southeast  Asia.  In  the  Middle  East, 
In  Africa,  and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
world  products  from  the  scientific  and 
research  laboratories  and  the  industrial 
bases  of  the  Commimist  regimes  of  East- 
em  Europe  are  creating  turmoil,  havoc, 
death,  and  destruction. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  Americans  and  our 
allies  are  fighting  and  dying  to  eliminate 
Communist  aggression  which  Is  encour- 
aged, nutured.  and  supplied  by  the  Com- 
munist regimes  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Clearly  the  Export  Control  Act  should 
be  administered  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
vide for  thorough  and  objective  evalua- 
tions of  all  applications  for  export  li- 
censes. Applications  should  not  be 
rubber-stamped  because  of  White  House 
pressure.  Yet  there  Is  evidence  that  this 
Is  exactly  what  Is  happening  with  regard 
to  license  applications  relating  to  equip- 
ment destined  for  the  Communist  bloc 
bearing  on  a  vitally  Important  area — 
scientific  research. 

This  evidence  Is  contained  in  a  memo- 
randum from  Director  Rauer  H.  Meyer, 
Office  of  Export  Control,  to  all  personnel 
of  that  office.  This  is  the  text  of  the 
memorandum : 

us.  Department  of  Commerce. 
BtTREAu  OF  International  Com- 
merce, Ofttcx  of  Export  Con- 
trol. 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  28, 1967. 
AN  No.  413. 

Memorandum 

To:  All  OEC  personnel.  | 

Prom:  Rauer  H.  Meyer. 

Subject:    Licensing   of   scientific    laboratory 
equipment  to  Eastern  Europe. 

The  President's  Scientific  Advisor.  Dr.  Hor- 
nlg,  is  concerned  over  reported  delays  In  our 
licensing  of  research  Instruments  for  scien- 
tific laboratories  In  Eastern  Europw.  He  Is 
especially  desirous  of  expanding  personal 
contacts  between  scientists  In  the  tJnlted 
States  and  those  In  Eastern  Eiirope.  and  he 
Ijelleves  that  expeditious  handlmg  of  exjxjrt 
license  applications  for  scientific  Instru- 
ments to  Eastern  Europe  will  assist  mate- 
rially in  attaining  this  objective. 

As  you  know.  OEC's  over-aU  record  of  proc- 
Mslng  cases  Is  one  that  we  all  can  be  proud 
of.  and  I  deeply  appreciate  the  efforts  of 
everyone  concerned.  Nevertheless,  from  time 
^  time,  a  case  does  get  sidetracked  because 
of  some  Intricate  technical  Issue  or  misun- 
derstanding of  a  particular  policy  directive. 
and  Involvement  of  the  "front  office"  be- 
t»tneg  necessary  to  get  the  case  moving  for- 
ward Because  of  the  White  House  Interest 
In  this  special  group  of  applications,  I  want 
each  of  you  to  be  especially  watchful  for 
them  and  to  advise  Mr.  Abrahamson  or  Mr. 
Sweeney  whenever  you  receive  one  for  proc- 
*Mlng.  In  this  way  the  front  office  will  be 
In  a  better  position  to  keep  the  difficult  case* 
moving  steadUy  forward. 


A  question  immediately  arises  on  read- 
ing the  memorandum  advising  of  the 
White  House  interest  in  hurrying  up  ac- 
tion on  requests  to  ship  scientific  instru- 
mentation to  Communist-bloc  nations: 
■What  is  the  effect  of  this  type  of 
pressure? 

I  regret  to  say  that  it  appears  to  have 
had  quite  an  effect,  judging  by  the  flow 
of  licenses  for  such  exports  since  the 
word  came  down,  as  the  memorandum 
states,  "to  keep  the  difficult  cases  mov- 
ing steadily  forward." 

Licenses  have  been  Issued  authorizing 
shipments  of  a  variety  of  scientific  in- 
struments to  such  countries  as  the  Soviet 
Union,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland.  Hun- 
gary, East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  and  Ru- 
mania. As  we  shall  see,  from  all  appear- 
ances this  fits  right  into  overall  plan- 
ning goals  of  the  Soviet  bloc  being 
formulated  at  this  time. 

On  May  10  a  license  was  Issued  au- 
thorizing shipment  to  Hungary  of  a 
liquid  scintillation  spectrometer  system 
for  use  in  measuring  radioisotopes. 

Also  on  that  day  a  license  was  issued 
to  ship  to  Hungary  a  charge  reader  and 
10  pocket  chambers  for  measuring  nu- 
clear rsidiatlon  and  a  license  to  ship  to 
Hungary  an  external  standardization  ac- 
cessory, for  calibrating  the  liquid  scintil- 
lation spectrometer.  These  Instruments 
can  be  used  to  detect  and  measure  radia- 
tion from  radioisotopes  In  industrial  re- 
search programs. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  two  of  the 
applications  for  these  export  licenses 
were  submitted  to  the  Department  on 
April  20.  1967,  which,  of  course,  was 
shortly  before  the  April  28  memorandum, 
and  the  other  on  March  27,  1967. 

On  May  10,  a  license  was  also  issued 
by  the  Commerce  Department  to  ship  to 
Czechoslovakia  a  $1,090  typewriter  to  be 
used  as  an  accessory  for  a  liquid  scintil- 
lation system.  Another  license  was  is- 
sued that  day  to  ship  radiation  measur- 
ing instruments  to  Czechoslovakia.  These 
applications  had  been  received  on  March 
27  and  April  20,  1967. 

Several  days  later,  on  May  16,  1967, 
more  licenses  were  Issued  to  authorize 
shipment  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Himgary  of 
scientific  and  professional  instruments 
and  parts  and  chemical  analysis  equip- 
ment. 

One  license,  for  the  U.S.S.R.,  covers 
two  gas  chromatographs  with  accessories 
valued  at  $19,479  to  be  used  for  research 
and  analysis.  The  application  for  the 
license  was  received  by  the  Department 
on  April  12,  1967. 

Pour  licenses  were  issued  May  16. 1967, 
authorizing  shipment  to  Himgary  of  re- 
search and  analysis  equipment.  This  In- 
cluded licenses  for  10  pocket  chambers, 
which  it  has  been  stated  are  used  pri- 
marily in  the  medical-biological  field  for 
radiation  detection;  two  photometers 
which  I  understand  are  normally  used 
for  studies  involving  such  matters  as  the 
efficiency  of  lighting  materials  and  light 
scattering  effect  of  matter  suspended  in 
liquids;  and  a  gas  chromatograph,  which 
Is  used  for  chemical  analysis,  particularly 
of  organic  compounds. 

A  license  was  issued  May  26.  1967.  au- 
thorizing the  shipment  to  Poland  of  elec- 
tron tubes,  which  are  described  as  two 


small  klystrons  Intended,  I  am  advised, 
for  use  as  replacement  parts  in  a  signal 
source  In  a  telecommunications  labora- 
tory. Such  tubes  are  normally  used  as 
oscillators  In  signal  generators.  The  ap- 
plication for  this  license  had  been  pend- 
ing before  the  Department  of  Commerce 
since  way  back  on  January  4,  1967. 

It  would  appear  that  this  may  have 
been  not  only  a  particularly  so-called 
difficult  case,  as  alluded  to  In  the  April  28 
memorandum  calling  for  dispatch  In  get- 
ting out  licenses  on  shipment  of  scien- 
tific Instruments  to  Eastern  European 
countries,  but  also  that  the  memorandum 
may  have  had  the  desired  effect  in  jar- 
ring It  loose. 

On  June  15.  1967,  a  group  of  seven 
licenses  relating  to  scientific  research 
were  issued.  One  is  to  authorize  ship- 
ment to  East  Germany  of  chemical 
analysis  equipment  and  parts,  comprised 
of  two  gas  chromatographs  and  acces- 
sories which  are  designed  for  general 
research  application  involving  analysis 
of  organic  compoimds.  Another  license 
issued  that  date  Is  to  ship  chemical 
analysis  equipment  to  Himgary,  used  for 
determining  the  oil  content  of  various 
products. 

One  of  the  licenses  issued  June  15. 
1967,  authorizes  shipment  to  Czecho- 
slovakia of  calibration  kits  for  use  with 
gas  chromatographs  for  various  research 
purposes.  A  license  was  Issued  authoriz- 
ing shipment  to  East  Germany  of  a 
calorimeter  for  research  and  testing 
products.  Another  license  Issued  June  15, 
1967,  is  to  clear  for  shipment  to  Hungary 
a  fermentor  drive  assembly  to  be  used 
for  research  on  cells  In  the  study  of  mi- 
crobiological processes.  Still  another  li- 
cense Issued  that  date  authorizes  ship- 
ping to  Hungary  of  amplifier  system 
parts  to  be  used  for  research  work,  to 
amplify  the  output  of  transducers  for 
recording  purposes. 

Other  instruments  and  related  items 
authorized  for  shipment  to  Soviet  bloc 
countries  for  Bcientlflc  research  recently 
Include: 

May  17:  Chemical  analysis  equip- 
mentr-U.S.S.R. 

May  18:  Physical  properties  testing 
equipment  and  parts — Hungary. 

May     29:     Electronic    instruments — 
Poland. 
May  31:  Oscillators — Poland. 
June    5:     Laboratory    instruments — 
U.S.S.R. 

June  5:  Laboratory  instruments — 
Poland. 

June  12:  Homogenizer — East  Ger- 
many. 

June  16:  Microferm  benchtop  fermen- 
tor drive  assembly  and  parts — Czecho- 
slovakia. 
June  19:  Power  supply — Hungary. 
June  19:  Waveform  measuring  Instru- 
ments— Yugoslavia. 

June  19:  Spectrum  measuring  instru- 
ments— ^Bulgaria . 

June  23:  Analytical  meters  and 
parts— U.S.S.R. 

June  26:  Optical  measuring  instru- 
ment— Hungary . 

June  29:  Electric  measuring  instru- 
ments— Hungary . 

June  29 :  Electric  indicating  measuring 
and  testing  instruments — East  Germany. 
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July  6:  Voltmeter — Rumania. 

It  must  be  mentioned  also  that  the 
description  of  instruments  cleared  for 
shipment  to  the  Soviet  bloc  and  the  in- 
formation as  to  their  purpose  and  in- 
tended use  are  based  on  data  and  infor- 
mation supplied  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

This  in  itself  indicates  that  caution 
is  called  for  in  accepting  at  face  value 
the  inlormation  supplied  As  an  exam- 
ple of  the  reason  I  say  thLs.  the  Depart- 
ment on  February  1,  1967.  issued  a  li- 
cense to  authorize  .shipment  of  a  i;ruvlty 
meter  and  parts  to  Poland  and  it  was 
listed  as  being  for  geoloelcal  research 
But  it  turned  out  that  this  mstrument 
is  used  also  to  improve  the  trajectory  of 
missiles  and  that  an  instrument  such  as 
this  with  its  accuracy  is  not  available 
outside  of  the  United  States  Because 
of  the  concern  expressed  over  this  pro- 
posed export,  by  Senator  Karl  Mcndt 
and  others,  the  license  was  recalled  by 
the  OfBce  of  Export  Control  "for  further 
consideration."  After  a  time,  the  OfBce 
of  Export  Control  announced  that  the 
licensee  has  terminated  his  interest  in 
selling  the  gravity  meter  and  that  the 
license  has  been  canceled. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  memo- 
randum calling  for  fast  action  on  licens- 
ing scientific  laboratory  equipment  to 
Eastern  Europe  emphasizes  the  need  to 
"keep  the  difficult  cases  movint?  steadily 
forward,"  it  seems  we  can  assume  that 
the  instruments  cleared  and  their  use 
as  in  the  case  of  the  gravity  meter,  are 
described  In  terms  as  limocuous  appear- 
ing as  possible. 

It  seems  highly  significant  too  that 
what  is  occurring  in  this  area — the  pres- 
sure being  exerted  to  speed  exports  of 
scientific  instruments  to  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean nations — appears  to  dovetail  very 
neatly  with  a  campaign  the  Soviet-bloc 
nations  have  underway  to  cooperate  on 
and  improve  scientific  information  with- 
in the  bloc. 

Several  weeks  ago,  from  July  5  to  7, 
1967.  the  30th  .session  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Council 
of  Mutual  Economic  Assistance — Come- 
con — with  the  participation  of  Yugoslavia 
and  North  Vietnam,  was  held  in  Moscow. 
One  of  the  main  tasks  of  the  session  was 
to  work  toward  improving  planning,  co- 
ordination, and  exchange  of  scientific 
and  technical  information. 

The  long-ranse  economic  planning  law 
for  East  Germany,  promulgated  May 
26.  1967,  typifies  the  srreat  interest  In 
sclentrflc-technlcal  cooperation  which 
now  guides  the  Communists  throughout 
Eastern  Europe  This  law  was  published 
In  six  Installments  between  May  28  and 
June  6  in  the  East  Berlin  newspaper, 
Berliner  Zeltung.  The  following  excerpts 
are  from  that  source: 

The  leading  economic  -^rirans  and  scientific 
institutions  of  the  GDR  (East  German 
regime)  must  properly  use  all  possibilities 
to  Insure  a  higher  level  of  mternaUonal 
sclentlflc-technlcal  cooperation,  particularly 
with  (Comecon)  countries  The  facilities 
for  direct  cooperation  with  the  tJSSR  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  relevant  government 
treaty  must  be  fully  exhausted 


Cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
other     (Comecon  I     members    must     be    in- 


creased Close  sclentlflc-techrilcal  and  eco- 
nomic cooperation  with  the  socialist  coun- 
tries will  enab'.e  a  concentration  of  forces 
and  accelerated  development  of  key  research 

.tnd  production 

Radio  Prague  has  reported  on  a  plan  of 
direct  cooperation  between  the  Soviet 
State  Committee  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology and  the  Czechoslovakia  State 
Commission  for  Technology  which  was 
signed  in  Moscow  on  July  12.  1967  The 
plan  calls  for  specific  cooperation  of  both 
sides,  and  aims  at  the  expan.sion  and  in- 
tensification of  scientific-technical  coop- 
eration between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Since  a  major  effort  is  underway  in  the 
Eastern  European  countries  to  move 
ahead  in  the  scientific-technical  field,  it 
is  not  hard  to  understand  that  they 
would  be  attempting'  to  obtain  equip- 
ment in  support  and  furtherance  of  that 
effort. 

What  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  under- 
stand and  highly  disturbing  however  is 
that  a  Whit*-  Hou.se  spokesman  has  seeii 
fit  to  apply  pressure  to  see  that  licenses 
are  issued  to  authon.Tie  shipmcnt.s  of 
scier.tific  instruments  to  the  Communist 
bloc.  The  results  of  such  pressure  it  ap- 
pears will  help  allow  tliem  to  achieve 
their  goals. 

Can  it  possibly  be  believed  that  we  can 
in  effect  isnore  the  seriousness  of  the 
Communist  campai.^n  which  seeks  to  ex- 
tend its  tentacles  over  more  and  more 
areas  of  the  world''  Do  we  ignore  tho 
great  amount  of  military  and  economic 
support  Moscow  is  continuing  to  give  to 
Hanoi?  Incidentally,  according  to  a 
recent  press  report  the  Soviet  Union  has 
renewed  its  pledge  to  help  North  Viet- 
namese aggression. 

Other  Eastern  European  nations  are 
also  continuing  their  aid  to  Hanoi.  This 
fact  is  empha.sized  in  a  news  report  out 
of  Berlin,  dated  July  24.  which  says: 

iioviet-bloc  nations  are  supplying  North 
Vietnam  through  the  port  of  Haiphong  de- 
spite American  bombing  raids,  the  E.xjt  Ger- 
m.m  news  service  A  D  N  said  today  A  cor- 
respondent for  the  agency  who  visited  H.il- 
phong  reported  that  ships  had  brought  goods 
from  Czechoslovakia.  East  Germanv  Poland 
the  Soviet  Union  .ind  other  countries. 

These  are.  of  course,  the  same  Com- 
munist countries  who  wish  to  acquire 
American  .scientific  instruments.  Why 
the  rush  on  issuance  of  licenses  to  these 
countries^  What  benefit  will  be  realized 
In  terms  of  our  welfare  and  the  interests 
of  world  peace?  Where  is  the  quid  pro 
quo'' 

What  I  have  discussed  here  in  some 
detail  today  related  only  to  scientific  in- 
struments. This  Is  but  part  of  the  total 
picture.  Over  recent  years  what  In  my 
opinion  are  questionable  policies  in  car- 
rying out  the  export  control  program 
have  resulted  in  the  clearance  of  literally 
hundreds  of  products,  equipment,  and 
technical  data  for  shipment  to  the  Com- 
munist bloc  which  cannot  but  help  to 
have  a  significant  impact  on  the  eco- 
nomic and  military  potential  of  Com- 
munist nations. 

If  W'hite  Hou.se  pressure  can  be  ap- 
plied In  the  case  of  scientific  instru- 
ments, certainly  similar  tactics  can  be 
employed  with  regard  to  clearing  other 
types  of  goods,   equipment,   machinery. 


and  data  for  shipment  to  Commurast 
bloc  nations. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  way 
the  Export  Control  Act  is  being  admin- 
istered IS  a  m;-itter  of  great  concern  to 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people? 

On  August  2,  liJ67,  I  joined  with  91 
other  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  introducing  legislation  to 
create  a  House  select  committee  to  study 
the  impact  of  East- West  trade  and  assist- 
ance to  nations  wiiich  support  aggres- 
sion, directly  or  indirectly. 

The  resolution  in  which  I  joined  is 
House  Resolution  847.  Other  identical 
resolutions  introduced  at  that  time  art 
House  Resolution  846.  House  Resolution 
848.  House  Resolution  850.  House  Resolu- 
tion 851,  and  House  Resolution  852. 

One  of  the  most  significant  steps  the 
House  could  take  at  this  time  is  to  cre- 
ate a  select  "ominittee  as  called  for  ir. 
these  resolutions  to  conduct  a  thorough. 
inquiry  of  this  entire  problem.  Such  an 
investigation  is  vital  to  our  national  se- 
cuiity  and  I  respectfully  request  House 
support  for  this  proposal. 

For  the  information  of  the  House,  I 
include  the  text  of  the  resolution: 

ReSOLL'TIO.N 

Wbereas  .-^merlcan.s  are  being  killed  .n 
Southeast  .Asia  and  the  peace  of  all  free  ra- 
tions Is  threatened  by  the  Communl.<;t  *a; 
of  aggression  in  Vietnam,  by  the  explosive 
division  of  world  Interests  in  the  Micld> 
East,  and  by  the  activation  of  cold  war  fronts 
In  Latin  America;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  no  tern- 
torlal  ambitions  and  seek.s  onlv  to  remain 
free  and  strengthen  oppressed  peoples  :n 
their  determination  to  worii  out  their  owi 
destinies  within  the  whole  family  of  mac. 
and 

Whereas  there  is  a  need  to  determine  the 
Impact  that  East-West  trade  has  on  the  m- 
tlonal  interest  and  InterM.itlonal  commit- 
ments of  the  United  States:  Now.  therefore 
be  it 

Rpv'oiied.  That  there  Is  hereby  created  a 
select  committee  to  be  composed  of  nine 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
be  appointed  by  t.he  Speaker,  one  of  whom 
he  shiill  designate  as  chairman.  Any  vacancy 
occurring  In  the  membership  of  the  commi;- 
tee  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  in 
which   the  original  appointment   was  made. 

Sec  2  The  committee  is  authorized  atid 
directed  to  conduct  a  full,  complete  study 
and  investigation  of: 

The  Impact  of  East-West  trade  on  the 
productivity  and  capability  of  nations  which 
directly  or  Indirectly  supply  North  Viet- 
nam, North  Korea,  the  Middle  East,  Cuba,  or 
any  Communist  faction  within  any  nation 
in  Latin  America,  or  elsewhere  with  military, 
technical,  economic,  or  financial  asfistance; 

The  extent  of  the  participation  of  inter- 
national organizations.  Institutions,  group«. 
or  financial  arrangements  s\;ch  as  guaran- 
teed credits,  with  which  the  United  States  is 
associated.  In  aiding  nations  that  supply 
North  Vietnam,  North  Korea,  the  MIddl* 
E.ist.  Cuba,  or  any  Communist  faction  with- 
in any  nation  in  Latin  America,  or  else- 
where with  military,  technical,  economic, 
or  financial  assistance; 

The  effectiveness  of  United  States  Laws, 
regulations,  commitments,  and  policies  goT- 
erning  trade  with  and  aid  to  nations  which 
directly  or  indirectly  supply  North  Viet- 
nam, North  Korea,  the  Middle  E,ist,  Cuba, 
or  any  Communist  faction  within  any  M- 
tlon  in  Latin  America,  or  elsewhere  with 
military,  technical,  economic,  or  financial 
assistance 

Sfc  3.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
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resolution  the  committee  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act 
during  the  present  Congress  at  such  times 
md  places  within  the  United  States,  In- 
cluding any  territory,  Commonwealth,  or 
possession  thereof,  or  elsewhere,  whether 
•  he  House  Is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has 
adjourned,  to  hold  .?uch  hearings,  and  to  re- 
quire, by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  records,  cor- 
respondence, memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents  as  It  deems  necessary;  except 
that  neither  the  committee  nor  any  sub- 
committee thereof  may  sit  while  the  House 
is  meeting  unless  special  leave  to  sit  shall 
have  been  obtained  from  the  House.  Sub- 
penas  may  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  designated  by  him,  and 
may  be  ser\ed  by  any  person  designated  by 
such  chairman  or  member. 

Ttie  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
if  soon  as  practicable  during  the  present 
Congress  the  re.'.ults  of  its  Investigation  and 
study,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  It  deems  advisable.  Any  such  report  which 
3  a-,.ide  when  the  House  is  not  In  session 
shall  be  hied  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 


VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Eck- 
HAKDTi.  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
IMr.  Gerald  R.  FordI  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  after  much  reflection  to  express 
my  grave  misgivings,  which  have  been 
growing  for  many  months,  about  the  way 
the  war  in  Vietnam  is  going.  I  believe 
my  concern  is  shared  by  many  millions 
of  my  countrymen,  and  I  know  it  is 
shared  by  those  responsible  for  fighting 
tlie  war  in  Vietnam. 

My  troubled  thoughts  were  brought 
into  sharper  focus  last  Thursday  by  the 
President's  message  asking  for  a  10-per- 
cent Federal  income  tax  surcharge.  Most 
of  the  comment  on  this  floor  and  in  the 
press  centered  initially  on  his  tax  in- 
crease proposals.  For  my  part  I  reiter- 
ated that  President  Johnson  still  has  not 
made  a  convincing  case  for  higher  taxes. 

But  with  his  tax  message,  as  an  addi- 
tional and  emotionally  compelling  argu- 
ment, the  President  announced  his  deci- 
sion to  "authorize  an  increase  of  at  least 
45,000  in  the  number  of  men  to  be  sent 
to  Vietnam  this  fiscal  year." 

This  will  swell  the  total  to  525,000 
Americans,  not  counting  those  in  ad- 
jacent areas,  surpassing  our  peak  man- 
power commitment  to  the  Korean  war. 
Vietnam  is  a  major  war,  and  has  become 
an  American  war. 

At  the  end  of  1963,  when  President 
Johnson  succeeded  to  the  Presidency,  the 
United  States  had  approximately  16,000 
men  in  Vietnam.  Only  109  had  been  killed 
in  action  and  about  500  wounded. 

By  grim  coincidence,  the  Pentagon  re- 
leased the  latest  casualty  figures  on  the 
same  day  we  received  the  President's  tax 
increase  message.  The  toll  of  Ameri- 
cans—as of  July  29 — now  stands  at  87,- 
000—12,000  dead  and  75.000  wounded. 
Figures  rounded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  blame  nobody  but  the 
Communist  enemy  for  these  sad  statis- 
t^cs.  I  have  supported  the  President  and 


hawk,  and  worse,  for  counseling  firmness 
against  Communist  aggression  and  using 
America's  awesome  arsenal  of  conven- 
tional arms  to  compel  a  swift  and  sure 
peace. 

But  I  am  troubled,  as  I  think  most 
Americans  are  troubled.  Recent  surveys 
show  that  more  than  half  of  our  people 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  way  the  war 
in  Vietnam  is  being  conducted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  are  we  talking  about 
money  when  we  should  be  talking  about 
men?  The  essential  element  in  President 
Johnson's  tax  increase  message,  I  submit, 
is  not  higher  revenues  but  human  lives — 
not  whether  every  American  should  live 
better  but  whether  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  Americans  are  going  to  live  at 
all. 

This  is  not  an  academic  exercise  with 
computers.  This  involves  the  finest  of  our 
future  leaders.  This  is  a  question  crying 
for  bold  leadership  and  political  cour- 
age of  the  highest  order — even  the  cour- 
age to  admit  past  policies  have  been  woe- 
fully wrong. 

I  believe  everyone  in  this  House  would 
willingly  vote  any  level  of  taxes  and  the 
American  people  would  willingly  pay 
them  if  they  were  convinced  it  would 
bring  the  Vietnam  war  to  an  end.  But  as 
I  do  not  believe  the  grave  challenges  we 
face  at  home  can  be  countered  simply 
by  pouring  out  more  and  more  money, 
neither  do  I  believe  the  graver  challenge 
in  Southeast  Asia  can  be  met  merely  by 
pouring  in  more  and  more  men  and  by 
these  brave  men  pouring  out  more  and 
more  blood. 

I  am  troubled,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
President's  ordering  45,000  more  Amer- 
icans to  Vietnam  is  almost  taken  for 
granted,  so  hardened  have  we  become  to 
these  creeping  commitments.  I  am 
troubled  that  the  only  apparent  result  of 
General  Taylor's  and  Mr.  Clifford's  cir- 
cuit of  our  Pacific  allies,  besides  arrang- 
ing another  Asian  summit  show,  was  a 
promise  of  some  3,000  to  15,000  South 
Korean  reservists  "to  release  American 
troops  for  combat  duty"  in  Vietnam. 
Should  it  not  be  the  other  way  around? 

President  Johnson  himself  set  the 
groundrules  for  a  great  debate  about  our 
Nation's  priorities  and  goals.  I  accept 
them.  I  hope  others  will  Join.  In  his  tax 
increase  message,  Mr.  Johnson  said: 

This  nation  has  taken  a  solemn  pledge  that 
Its  sons  and  brothers  engaged  In  the  conflict 
(In  Vietnam)  shaU  never  lack  aU  the  help, 
all  the  arms,  and  all  the  equipment  essential 
for  their  mission  and  for  their  very  lives. 
America  must  and  will  honor  that  pledge. 
It  Is  for  this  reason  that  expenditures  for 
Vietnam — subject  as  they  are  to  the  variable 
demands  of  military  operations — ^may  now 
exceed  our  earlier  estimates. 

After  outlining  his  higher  tax  plans, 
the  President  added: 

The  Inconveniences  this  demand  poses  are 
small  when  measured  against  the  contribu- 
tion of  a  Marine  on  patrol  In  a  sweltering 
jungle,  or  an  airman  flying  through  perilous 
skies,  or  a  soldier  10,000  miles  from  home 
waiting  to  Join  his  outflt  on  the  line. 

Who  can  question  such  a  comparison? 

But  the  question  we  may  ask — the 
question  I  must  ask — Is  this:  Why,  and 
how  long,  must  U.S.  Marines  patrol  that 
sweltering  jungle?  Why,  and  how  long. 


our  country  from  the  outset  and  to  this     _ 

hour.  I  have  heard  myself  branded  a     must  U.S.  Navy  and  Air  Force  pilots 


brave  increasingly  deadly  skies  because 
the  flow  of  sophisticated  Soviet  weapons 
has  not  been  stopped?  Why,  and  how 
long,  must  American  soldiers — now 
nearly  half  a  million — wait  10,000  miles 
from  home  to  meet  and  match  Asian 
enemies  man  to  man,  body  for  body? 

Mr,  Speaker,  we  must  ask  another 
question:  Why  are  we  pulling  our  best 
punches  in  Vietnam? 

Is  there  no  end,  no  other  answer  ex- 
cept more  men,  more  men,  more  men? 

Of  course  we  will  give  our  fighting  men 
all  they  need  to  defend  their  lives  and 
carry  out  their  mission.  But  what  is  their 
mission? 

Is  there  any  clear,  coherent,  and  cred- 
ible military  plan  for  bringing  this  bloody 
business  to  a  conclusion? 

Certainly  there  are  such  plans.  Our 
ablest  military  leaders  would  be  unbe- 
lievably derelict  not  to  have  developed 
a  variety  of  alternative  strategies  based 
on  the  situation  and  soimd  military  ex- 
perience. But  up  to  now  they  have  not 
been  allowed  to  put  their  plans  to  a  real 
test;  or  worse,  their  plans  have  been 
tried  piecemeal,  in  the  same  senseless 
way  Americans  have  been  fed  piecemeal 
from  16,000  to  525,000  into  this  penin- 
sular war,  under  such  high-level  restric- 
tions as  to  void  their  validity. 

General  Eisenhower  recently  stated 
pointedly  that  a  "war  of  gradualism" 
cannot  be  won.  The  result  of  our  "war 
of  gradualism"  against  North  Vietnam 
has  been  the  equivalent  buildup  of  the 
enemy  forces  on  the  ground  and  the 
accelerated  hardening  of  his  defenses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  you  have  to  change 
a  tire,  you  tighten  every  lug  as  hard  as 
you  can.  If  you  only  tighten  one,  or 
tighten  them  unevenly,  your  car  will  go 
on  wobbling  down  the  road  and  wind  up 
in  a  ditch. 

What  is  especially  dishonest  is  secretly 
to  forbid  effective  strategic  action  and 
publicly  portray  it  as  an  honest  try. 
Then,  when  expected  results  are  not 
forthcoming,  to  belittle  the  effort  and  its 
backers.  This  is  worse  than  disnonest — 
for  meanwhile  brave  men  have  died  in 
vain. 

I  pKjint  no  accusing  finger.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  partisan  or  personal.  This  is 
not  a  Democratic  war  nor  a  Republican 
war  but  an  American  war,  as  all  our 
wars  have  been  once  we  were  in  them. 
My  party  has,  in  fact,  stated  its  support 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  more  explicitly 
and  muted  its  public  criticism  and  dis- 
sent more  successfully  than  the  Presi- 
dent's party. 

Republican  policy  on  Vietnam  gen- 
erally has  been  based  on  a  very  precise 
and  wholly  nonpartisan  statement  which 
I  helped  to  draft  and  to  which  I  have 
consistently  subscribed  for  the  past  20 
months.  It  was  issued  December  13,  1965, 
by  the  National  Republican  Coordinating 
Committee  and  its  main  points  were 
these : 

1.  Our  purpose  is  ....  to  repel  Communist 
aggression,  to  minimize  American  and  Viet- 
namese casualties,  and  to  bring  about  a  swift 
and  sectu-e  peace.   (Emphasis  mine.) 

2.  There  Is  a  growing  danger  that  the 
United  States  is  becoming  Involved  In  an 
endless  ....  land  war  In  Southeast  Asia 
(which)  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Communists. 
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3.  Our  first  objective  should  be  to  ImpoBc 
a  Kennedy-type  (sea)  quarantine  on  North 
Vietnam. 

4.  To  accompUsh  our  objectlvea  we  also 
recommend  the  maxxmum  use  of  American 
conventional  air  and  sea  power  against  $ig- 
ni/lcant  military  targets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  these  reasoned,  re- 
sponsible, and  limited  military  measures 
were  urged  by  the  leaders  of  the  loyal 
opposition  party  some  20  months  ago. 
American  casualties  in  Vietnam  stood  at 
less  than  1.500  dead  and  6,500  wounded; 
a  total  of  8.000  as  compared  to  87.000 
today. 

Now  we  are  told,  and  we  scarcely 
question,  the  President's  decision  to  dis- 
patch another  10-percent  reinforcement 
of  our  ground  troops — 45,000  more  men 
to  Vietnam— hardly  enough  to  be  noticed 
except  by  those  called  and  their  loved 
ones.  Surely  this  Is  what  a  nationally  re- 
spected Washington  columnist  has 
branded  "Horror  on  che  Installment 
Plan."  by  Reston.  on  May  14,  1967.  In  the 
New  York  Times. 

Reviewing  our  December  1965  policy 
statement  I  am  compelled  to  some  tragic 
and  troubling  conclusions. 

Plrst.  under  policies  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  just  pledged  to  continue  sub- 
stantially unchanged,  our  purpose  of 
minimizing  American  casualties  has 
failed.  Our  purpose  of  securing  a  swift 
peace  has  failed,  because  it  was  never 
tried.  And  our  purpose  of  repelling  Com- 
munist aggression  remains,  at  best,  a  du- 
bious stalemate  and  deadly  duel  of  attri- 
tion. 

Second,  our  warning  against  Involve- 
ment In  a  disadvantageous  land  war  in 
Asia  has  gone  unheeded.  It  now  Is  aca- 
demic. H«^if  a  million  Americans  are 
deeply  involved,  more  than  10,000  have 
lost  their  lives  in  the  intervening  20 
months,  and  the  only  answer  present 
leadership  has  to  offer  is  to  order  45.000 
more  into  battle. 

Third,  our  primary  recommendation 
for  a  quarantine,  or  any  meaningful 
form  of  seapower  sanction  against  Hai- 
phong harbor,  has  been  rejected.  The 
enemy  meanwhile  has  had  time  to  de- 
velop and  defend  alternative  overland 
and  air  supply  routes  bristling  with  im- 
ported Soviet  weapons.  After  many 
months  the  refitting  of  the  battleship 
UJB.S.  Neic  Jersey  has  just  been  au- 
thorized, and  will  take  almost  a  year  to 
finish.  Meanwhile  the  enemy  has  in- 
stalled In  heavy  concrete  emplacements 
along  the  North  Vietnamese  coast  what 
may  well  be  Soviet  surface-to-s\ulace 
missiles  capable  of  sinking  a  warship  at 
100-mlle  ranges. 

Fourth,  only  one  small  portion  of  one 
of  our  recommendations,  the  use  of  con- 
ventional American  air  and  sea  power 
against  military  targets,  has  been  even 
belatedly  tried.  On  June  29,  1966.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  permitted  air  attacks  on 
some,  but  not  all,  of  North  Vietnam's 
petroleum  storage  depots  .^s  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  admitted  at  the 
time,  the  enemy  already  was  well  ad- 
vanced on  a  majjr  dispersion  plan  But 
to  this  day,  13  months  later,  only  about 
one-fourth  of  the  known  oil  storage  tar- 
gets In  North  Vietnam  have  been  hit  by 
American  air  strikes  and  a  significant 
percentage  remain  ofBclally  forbidden. 


Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply  troubled. 
Is  this  any  way  to  run  a  war  while 
casualties  increa.se  tenfold?  Is  it  really 
necessary,  will  it  do  any  real  good,  to 
send  another  45.000  men  to  Vietnam? 

Before  leaving  our  20-month-old  rec- 
ommendations, largely  rejected,  let  me 
stress  two  other  key  words  in  that  Re- 
publican statement.  Nobody  was  or  Is 
urging  escalation.  It  was  specific  about 
conventional  weapons — the  kind  we  have 
been  dropping  on  jungles  and  individual 
trucks  in  prodigious  tonnages — and  about 
military  tartjets,  not  indiscriminate 
bombing  of  civilians  or  cities.  But  the 
Communists,  as  they  proved  in  Korea  and 
other  wars,  are  quite  capable  of  shielding 
their  most  strategic  targets  with  their 
own  women  and  children.  It  is  horrible, 
but  effective. 

The  very  word  "escalation"  has  become 
a  bugaboo  and  its  military  meaning 
abused.  The  scope  of  American  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  was  really  escalated  or 
enlarged  in  February  1965  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson  approved  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam.  I  accept  the  President's 
own  definition — August  29,  1964 — during 
the  1964  election  campaign  when  he  told 
Americans: 

I  have  had  advice  to  load  our  planes  with 
bombs  and  to  drop  them  on  certain  areas 
that  I  think  would  enlarge  the  war.  and  re- 
sult in  our  committing  a  good  many  Amer- 
ican boys  to  fighting  a  war  that  I  think 
ought  to  be  fought  by  the  boys  of  Asia  to 
help  protect  their  own  land  And  for  that 
reason  I  haven't  chosen  to  enlarge  the  war. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  supported  the  President 
when  he  reversed  this  decision  6  months 
later.  I  again  supported  him  when  he  re- 
moved his  earlier  restraints  on  bombhig 
some  enemy  oil  storage  depots  In  June 
1966.  Neither  of  these  steps  brought  Rus- 
sian or  Red  Chinese  intervention.  What 
they  did  bring  was  a  loud  Commimlst 
clamor  for  unconditional  U  S  cessa- 
tion of  all  bombing  of  North  Vietnam, 
and  much  propaganda  about  civilian 
casualties 

Thus  we  already  have  accepted  what- 
ever real  risks  or  propaganda  punish- 
ment might  be  incurred  in  maximum  use 
of  American  conventional  sea  and  air 
power  against  significant  military  tar- 
gets in  North  Vietnam.  The  whole  world 
thinks  that  is  what  we  are  doing.  The 
American  people  have  been  and  still  are 
being  led  to  believe  that  Is  what  we  are 
doing.  Most  Americans  wonder  why 
North  Vietnam  has  not  been  totally  de- 
stroyed. They  remember  what  conven- 
tional bombing  did  to  Tokyo  and  Berlin, 
to  London  and  Warsaw.  They  wonder 
what  can  be  left  in  North  Vietnam  worth 
bombing. 

Over  this  past  weekend,  Mr  Speaker, 
there  have  been  successive  reports  of 
massive  American  airstrikes  against 
North  Vietnam  On  Saturday  we  read: 
"197  Missions  Set  Record  for  Raids  on 
North  Vietnam  '  On  Sunday  it  was  "US. 
Carrier  Jets  Meet  Heavy  Fire  In  Hanoi 
Region,"  and  on  Monday,  "U.S.  Raids 
North  178  Times  in  Day."  It  also  was  an- 
nounced we  have  lost  636  US  planes 
over  North  Vietnam. 

But  when  one  reads  the  official  spokes- 
men's account  of  what  was  accomplished 
on  these  airstrikes,  nothing  has  changed. 


Strategic  bombers  from  Guam  dropped 
their  bombs  on  North  Vietnamese  weap- 
ons positions,  base  camps,  storage  areas, 
and  trails.  U.S.  pilots  attacked  troop 
concentrations,  three  artillery  pieces,  one 
bunker,  two  armored  vehicles,  one  tank, 
five  trucks.  Other  strikes  hit  an  oil  stor- 
age depot,  28  trucks,  10  undescribed 
buildings,  one  warehouse  area,  one 
bridge.  These  are  all  the  details  given  lor 
what  Is  touted  as  the  biggest  American 
air  assault  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  still  pulling  ou: 
best  punch  In  North  Vietnam. 

The  distinguished  first  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  Senator  Symington,  recentlj 
expressed  his  exasperation  over  accounts 
of  U.S.  bombing  of  North  Vietnamese 
targets  by  saying  "Somebody  Is  making 
available  to  the  press  a  vast  amount  oJ 
misinformation." 

I  believe  It  is  high  time  the  American 
people  knew  the  truth. 

Would  the  American  people  believe 
that  in  mld-1967,  after  2>2  years  of  U.S 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam — an  area 
about  the  size  of  Michigan — only  three 
out  of  every  10  significant  militair 
targets  had  ever  been  struck  by  U.S.  air- 
power? 

Why  are  we  still  pulling  our  airpower 
punch? 

Would  the  American  people  believe 
that  when  Secretary  McNamara  made 
his  ninth  visit  to  Vietnam  last  month, 
public  opining  that  U.S.  forces  there 
might  be  used  more  effectively,  nearlj 
half  the  identified  top  priority  targets  ie 
North  Vietnam  were  officially  off  limits 
to  air  attack  under  high-level  orders 
from  Washington? 

Why  are  we  still  pulling  our  airpower 
punch? 

Would  the  American  people  believe 
that  more  than  a  hundred  vital  fixed 
enemy  p>ositlons  In  North  Vietnam,  in- 
cluding most  of  the  air  defense  control 
centers  that  have  accounted  for  more 
than  600  U.S.  planes,  most  of  his  major 
airfields  and  all  of  his  naval  facilities, 
could  not  be  attacked  under  Washing- 
ton orders? 

Why  are  we  still  pulling  our  airpower 
punch? 

Would  the  American  people  believe 
that  despite  the  much-publicized  and 
prayerful  Presidential  decision  to  allow 
bombing  of  some  oil  depots  a  year  ago, 
about  three- fourths  of  the  enemy's  pe- 
troleum storage  targets  had  not  yet 
come  under  attack?  Or  that  despite  fre- 
quent news  reports  of  raids  on  power- 
plants,  roughly  one-third  of  North  Viet- 
nam's total  power  targets  and  all  enemy 
hydroelectric  generating  facilities  werf 
still  forbidden  targets  by  orders  from  on 
high. 

Why  are  we  still  pulling  our  airpower 
punch? 

Would  the  American  people  believe 
that  60  percent  of  the  key  targets  that 
make  up  North  Vietnam's  transporta- 
tion network  were  Immune  from  our  air 
attack?  That  only  about  one-fourth  of 
these  priority  transport  targets,  one- 
third  of  his  railroad  facilities  and 
bridges  had  ever  been  attacked?  That  all 
seaport  targets  and  canal  locks  were  oC 
limits?  That  most  of  the  enemy's  repair 
shops  could  not  be  hit? 
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Why  are  we  still  pulling  oiur  airpower 
punch? 

Would  the  American  i>eople  believe 
that  high-level  directives  for  more  than 
2  years  prevented  American  airmen  from 
hitting  five  out  of  six  of  North  Vietnam's 
key  industrial  targets?  That  however 
primitive,  nearly  90  percent  of  the  tar- 
gets in  the  enemy's  warmaking  indus- 
trial base  remained  unscathed? 

Woiild  Americans  believe  that  even  in 
the  category  of  purely  military  facilities, 
North  Vietnamese  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force 
and  defense  Installations,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  targets  never  had  been 
attacked?  That  only  ammunition  dumps 
have  been  significantly  hit?  That  almost 
half  of  these  military  targets  remained 
officially  forbidden  by  high-level  policy 
restraints? 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  are  we  pulling  our 
airpower  punch? 

Contrary  to  the  calculated  public  Im- 
pression, the  real  argument  at  the  high- 
est levels  of  our  Government  which  took 
Mr.  McNamara  to  Saigon  last  month 
and  twice  brought  General  Westmore- 
land to  Washington  has  not  been 
whether  to  send  250,000  men,  or  100,000 
men,  or  45,000  men,  or  20,000  men  to 
Vietnam.  It  is  high  time  the  American 
people  knew  what  the  real  issue  was. 

The  real  issue,  Mr.  Speaker,  was 
whether  we  really  have  any  hope  of  win- 
ning the  Vietnam  war,  in  the  sense  of 
meaningful  and  concerted  military  pres- 
sure that  could  force  the  enemy  to  the 
negotiating  table,  or  not.  If  not,  I  can 
see  no  justification  for  sending  one  more 
American  over  there,  let  alone  45,000. 
Perhaps  we  all  have  been  diverted  in 
recent  weeks,  by  the  Middle  East  crisis 
and  the  violence  in  our  cities,  from  the 
moment  of  truth  that  Is  confronting  this 
Nation  on  our  future  course  in  Vietnam. 
But  the  straws  have  been  in  the  wind. 
On  July  24,  at  the  height  of  the  De- 
troit riots,  the  New  York  Times  reported 
from  obviously  authoritative  Washing- 
ton sources  that  "United  States  Won't 
Modify  Vietnam  Bombing."  Predictably, 
it  reported  President  Johnson  as  firmly 
rejecting  both  pleas  for  expanding  air 
stlkes  by  approving  new  targets  and 
counter-proposals  to  restrict  bombing  to 
the  southern  zone  of  North  Vietnam. 

On  August  1  one  of  our  own  colleagues 
from  California,  one  of  the  administra- 
tion's sharpest  war  critics  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  [Mr.  Brown],  said  in 
Los  Angeles  that  the  latest  "agonizing 
reappraisal"  In  the  "White  House  had 
been  resolved. 

Temporarily  at  least  the  President  wUl  fol- 
low his  customary  practice  of  going  down  the 
nuddle.  making  no  change  In  the  bombing 
policy,  probably  until  after  the  September  3 

election  In  Vietnam. 

The  gentleman  forecast. 

On  the  same  day  Columnist  Joseph 
Kraft  in  the  Wsishington  Post  com- 
plained that — 

Nowhere  Is  the  assertion  that  a  specified 
effort  continued  over  a  particular  time  ought 
to  yield  a  defined  result.  The  Defense  Secre- 
tary talks  of  progress,  but  does  not  say  prog- 
•^•s  toward  what.  As  a  result  there  Is  no  good 
measure  for  asserting  what  the  United  States 
Is  doing  In  Vietnam. 

Maybe  the  President  has  some  scheme  for 
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getting  the  country  out  of  the  war  as  Invisibly 
as  he  got  It  into  the  war — 

This  columnist  continued. 

Maybe  there  Is  a  program  for  applying  mili- 
tary pressure  untU  the  other  side  breaks. 
Maybe  there  Is  a  plan  for  negotiations  after 
the  elections  in  South  Vietnam  next  month. 

But  none  of  tu  can  know  tbat.  On  the  con- 
trary, aU  we  can  see  Is  a  shell  game. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  quoted  others  who, 
while  not  always  in  agreement  with  me, 
voice  the  same  gnawing  doubts  I  feel. 
Yet  in  his  tax  increase  message  last 
week,  President  Johnson  only  confirmed 
our  worst  fears.  He  revealed  no  recent 
change  in  his  policies  or  his  plans.  On 
the  contrary,  he  took  pains  to  stress  that 
his  words  about  the  Vietnam  war  last 
January  "are  even  more  true  today." 

The  President  repeated  his  bleak  es- 
timate that  "we  face  more  cost,  more 
loss,  and  more  agony."  He  reiterated  that 
nearly  half  a  million  Americans  "have 
deprived  the  Conununist  enemy  of  vic- 
tory" and  that  the  enemy  "can  no  longer 
succeed  on  the  battlefield."  He  did  not 
say  our  pressure  on  the  enemy  would  be 
intenstfled  or  increased,  only  this: 

Tmust  say  to  you  tbat  our  pressure  mtist 
be  sustained — and  wUl  be  sustained — until 
he  realizes  tbat  the  war  be  started  \&  cost- 
ing him  more  than  be  can  ever  gain.  I  know 
0/  no  strategy  more  likely  to  attain  that  end 
than  the  strategy  of  "accumulating  slowly, 
but  Inexorably,  every  kind  of  material  re- 
source"— "of  laboriously  teaching  troop>s  the 
very  element  of  their  trade."  Tbat,  and 
patience — and  I  mean  a  great  deal  of 
patience. 

Again  I  ask:  why  are  we  pulling  our 
airpower  punch? 

Our  Navy  and  Air  Force  have  clear 
superiority  in  the  air  over  North  Viet- 
nam and  its  coastal  areas.  They  have  the 
weapons  and  resources  they  need.  They 
know  "the  very  elements  of  their  trades" 
superbly.  Must  we  accept  as  inevitable 
that  the  on^  way  to  fight  this  war  is 
within  the  territory  of  South  Vietnam, 
matching  the  enemy  body  for  body,  bay- 
onet for  bayonet,  grenade  for  grenade? 

It  is  one  thing  to  deprive  the  enemy 
of  victory.  It  is  one  thing  to  say  he  can 
no  longer  succeed.  It  Is  one  thing  to  in- 
crease his  cost  of  continuing  the  war. 
Cannot  Ho  Chi  Minh  claim  he  has  done 
the  same  to  us? 

Can  we  match  the  Asian  Commiuiists 
even  in  patience? 

I  for  one  am  runnlnj  short  of  patience, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  believe  that 
the  President  has  been  misled  or  mis- 
informed, that  with  all  his  aides  and 
advisors  he  has  been  unable  to  obtain 
the  evidence  which  I  knov."  is  available 
to  him  as  it  is  to  me. 

In  his  tax  increase  message  President 
Johnson  concluded  that — 

The  test  before  us  as  people  is  .  .  . 
whether  we  have  the  will  and  the  courage 
to  match  our  commitments. 

Mr.  James  Reston,  commenting  In 
Sunday's  New  York  Times,  says  this : 

The  tmsolved  problem,  obvious  for  a  very 
long  time,  which  Lyndon  Johnson  wUl  not 
face  and  which  the  people  Intuitively  under- 
stand or  seem  to  understand,  is  the  problem 
of  priority. 

I  believe  the  test  of  will  and  courage 
Is  not  the  people's,  but  the  President's. 


I  believe  that  ending  the  war  In  Vietnam 
must  have  the  very  highest  of  national 
priorities,  now. 

Without  this,  we  shall  continue  to 
wallow  and  weave  and  wobble  in  what 
General  Elsenhower  called  "as  nasty  a 
mess  as  we  have  ever  been  In."  Neither 
more  men,  nor  more  money,  nor  more 
material  will  do  any  good  unless  there  is 
more  will  and  more  courage  at  the  top. 
■Who  knows  better  than  General  Eisen- 
hower that  there  can  be  only  one  course 
when  a  nation  resorts  to  force  of  arms: 
to  give  the  war  first  priority  among  na- 
tional alms;  to  wage  It  efficiently  and 
with  minimum  bloodshed  and  brutaliza- 
tlon  of  one's  own  people;  to  hit  hard 
enough  and  convincingly  enough  to  bring 
it  to  an  early  end.  The  tiny  nation  of 
Israel  just  reafiQrmed  this  axiom  of  war. 
Have  we  abandoned  it?  Why  are  we  pull- 
ing our  airpower  punch? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  apparent 
step-up  In  air  attacks  over  North  Viet- 
nam over  the  past  few  days  signals  a 
reversal  of  past  mistakes,  that  targets 
of  real  strategic  significance  will  shortly 
be  struck,  and  that  before  the  weather 
turns  bad  for  another  long  season  this 
will  really  cripple  the  enemy's  warmak- 
ing capability.  I  hope  this,  but  the  Presi- 
dent has  only  promised  to  sustain  the 
same  inadequate  level  of  pressure  per- 
mitted in  the  past. 

Would  Americans  believe,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  during  all  of  1966,  handcuffed  by 
such  secret  restraints,  brave  American 
airmen  flew  more  than  100,000  combat 
missions  over  North  Vietnam  without  at- 
tacking one  of  these  significant  strategic 
targets?  Would  they  believe  that  under 
this  policy,  apparently  unchanged,  only 
about  1,000  strikes  were  directed  against 
top  priority  pressure  points  during  1966, 
while  279  U.S.  planes  were  lost? 

Can  military  morale  be  sustained  imder 
such  circumstances?  Can  peace  ever  be 
won  this  way? 

I  am  not  a  military  expert,  but  I  have 
full  confidence  in  many  dedicated  Amer- 
icans who  are,  and  in  the  facts  that  sup- 
port their  deep  and  patriotic  concern.  I 
believe  the  American  people  deserve  to  be 
told  the  truth  about  Vietnam.  There  is  no 
need  to  conceal  such  information  from 
the  enemy,  unless  It  be  to  deceive  one's 
own  countrymen. 

The  enemy  In  North  Vietnam  knows 
where  his  vital  targets  are.  He  knows 
which  have  been  attacked  and  which  en- 
joy privileged  sanctuary.  He  knows  many 
of  his  most  vital  and  vulnerable  strategic 
assets  have  been  spared.  Ho  Chi  Minh 
probably  asks  himself:  'Why  are  the 
Americans  pulling  their  airpower  ptmch? 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  the  an- 
swer. I  doubt  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  knows 
the  answer.  I  hope  he  does  not  interpret 
it  as  proof  of  America's  lack  of  will  and 
courage.  I  hope  It  does  not  encourage 
him  psychologically  to  prolong  the 
slaughter  as  It  surely  enables  him  to  con- 
tinue militarily.  It  Is  Inhuman  even  to  an 
enemy  to  hack  him  to  death  by  Inches. 

I  do  not  want  to  wait  imtll  the  Sep- 
tember 1967  elections  in  South  Vietnam 
to  start  ending  this  war. 

I  do  not  want  to  wait  until  the  1968 
elections  In  the  United  States  to  bring 
this  war  to  an  end. 
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U  bringing  peace  to  Vietnam  and 
bringing  half  a  miilion  Americans  home 
alive  would  ensu:e  President  Johnsons 
reelection  by  a  landslide.  I  would  gladly 
pay  that  price 

I  do  not  thinlc  the  President  has  made 
a  convincing  case  for  a  tax  Increase.  Let 
us  debate  that  another  day.  Even  less,  in 
view  of  the  evidence  I  have,  has  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  made  a  convincing  case 
for  sending  45.000  more  troops  to  fight  a 
ground  war  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  my  earnest  plea  that  he  will  re- 
consider. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield ' 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  distinguished 
minority  leader  has  made  a  veiy  im- 
portant statement  here  this  afternoon. 
Certainly  he  has  raised  some  ver>'  im- 
portant questions,  questions  that  I 
think  ought  to  be  answered  and  should 
be  ariswered  and  must  be  answered.  I 
think  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
has  epitomized  the  highest  tradition  of 
checks  and  balances  in  our  two-party 
system,  and  I  think  it  is  important  that 
he  raise  these  questions. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  appropriate 
agencies  of  Government  will  Indeed  pre- 
pare answers  to  some  of  the  ver>-  legiti- 
mate and  valid  questions  which  the  gen- 
tleman raised. 

But  I  wonder  if  my  colleague,  who  has 
supported  the  effort  in  Vietnam,  as  most 
of  us  have,  would  not  agree  that  2'2 
years  ago.  when  we  began  extensive  as- 
sistance to  the  people  of  Vietnam,  he 
would  have  believed  that  on  September 
2.  1967,  in  this  wartorn  country  there 
would  be  an  institution  of  free  elections:" 
The  gentleman  realizes,  and  I  am  sure 
recalls  very  well,  that  when  Presider.t 
Eisenhower  first  permitted  this  countr>' 
to  assist  the  people  of  Vietnam,  we  did 
not  anticipate.  I  am  sure,  the  magnitude 
of  involvement  that  we  find  ourselves  in, 
and  I  think  the  gentleman  i.";  correct,  and 
I  think  that  no  one  knows  this  better 
than  the  President  of  tho  United  States. 
how  deeply  the  American  people  yearn 
for  peace,  how  deeply  the  American  peo- 
ple yearn  for  that  day  when  Indeed  we 
can  pull  those  500.000  boys  out  of  Viet- 
nam and  bring  them  home 

The  fact  of  the  n.atter  is  that  when 
we  went  In  to  help  the  South  Vietnamese. 
the  Communists  were  just  on  the  verge 
of  taking  that  countrv-  over,  and  there 
was  despair  and  there  was  no  hope  There 
was  grave  danger  that  shortly  after  Viet- 
nam fell  to  the  Communists,  Laos  and 
Cambodia  and  Burma  and  Thailand  and 
all  the  other  countries  of  Southeast  Asia 
would  quickly  follow 

The  gentleman  has  said,  why  are  we 
holding  our  punch  ^  I  would  not  even 
prcsiune  to  try  to  answer  that  question. 
I  must  confess  I  have  asked  that  question 
too,  so  I  share  in  the  validity  of  his  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  May  I  .say  one 
thing  to  the  gentleman'^ 

Mr.  PUCINSKI   Mr   Speaker.  I  might 

say  I  have  a  special  order  coming  right 

after  this,  and  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 

time  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  GERALD  R    FORD    Let  me  say 


this  in  response  to  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment. There  are  committees  on  this  side 
of  the  Capitol,  and  there  are  committees 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol,  com- 
posed of  knowledgeable  and  well-in- 
formed and  serious  individuals.  They 
have  in  the  past  tried— and  I  believe  tliey 
will  in  the  future  try — to  find  out  the 
answers  to  the  questions  I  have  ral.sed, 
because  the  American  people  deserve  an 
answer. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  think  the  questions 
the  gentleman  raised  here  today,  as  I  said 
before,  are  perfectly  valid.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
subcommittee  appointed  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  ( Mr. 
Rivers]  has  been  instructed  to  get  into 
some  of  these  questions,  and  it  has  also 
been  instructed  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  this  country  has  a  policy  to  win  in 
Vietnam,  and  what  the  policy  is.  But  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  will  asree  with 
me  that  during  the  period  from  our  in- 
volvement until  today,  we  have  first  of 
all  had  an  election  in  Vietiiam  of  a  con- 
stitutional convention,  and  then  we  have 
had  a  constitutional  convention  con- 
vened, despite  fantastic  Communist 
sabotage  and  harassment,  which  did  in- 
deed meet  and  did  write  a  constitution 
in  the  war-torn  country.  Then  we  also 
held  elections  in  some  2.000  communities 
of  South  Vietnam  to  elect  local  ofQcials. 
again  despite  the  fanta.stic  harassment 
of  the  Communists. 

Finally,  now  we  are  cominir  to  what  I 
believe  is  the  culmination  of  the  fantas- 
tic sacrifice  being  made  by  tho,<;e  Amer- 
ican .soldiers  down  there,  the  day  on  Sep- 
tember 2,  when  the  Vletname.se  people 
are  going  to  go  to  the  polls  and  ar>  going 
indeed  to  elect  a  con.stitutional  govern- 
ment. 

I  wonder  if  my  colleague  will  agree 
with  me  on  .some  point,  that  those  who 
have  made  such  a  strong  effort  to  under- 
mine those  elections  are  really  playing 
into  the  hands  of  the  Communists? 

I  do  not  know  what  plans  the  Presi- 
dent has  for  the  war  effort  after  these 
elections.  My  own  feeling  Is  we  would  be 
perfectly  proper  and  wise  to  say  we  have 
fulfilled  our  mission  In  Vietnam,  we  have 
brought  these  people  to  a  point  where 
they  have  elected  their  own  government, 
where  they  have  trained  an  army  of 
650.000  well-trained  and  well-equipped 
soldiers,  and  it  would  be  up  to  them  to 
solve  their  own  problems. 

But,  as  I  say,  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
President  I  can  only  speak  for  myself. 
I  say  to  my  friend  in  the  well,  if  he  will 
allow  me,  that  when  our  boys  have  fought 
through  those  Jungles  and  fought  this 
war  as  hard  as  they  have,  the  least  we 
can  do  now  Is  abstain  from  undermining 
the  very  proere.ss  of  what  our  kids  have 
carved  out.  to  attain  to  their  present 
position,  and  let  those  people  ^'o  to  the 
polls  and  elect  their  government,  and  let 
the  President  of  the  United  States  see 
where  he  wants  to  go  from  then.  I  won- 
der if  we  can  agree  on  this  point 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  applaud  this  process  which,  as  the  gen- 
tleman points  out.  has  been  developed 
and  will  be  concluded.  I  believe,  on  Sep- 
tember 2  or  September  3.  This  is  evidence 
that  South  Vietnam  is  achieving  political 


stability  that  is  absolutely  essential  for 
us  future  survival  as  an  independem  na- 
tion. I  deplore  those  any  place  in  the 
world  who  are  seeking  to  undermine  the 
faith  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  or 
the  faith  of  the  American  people  in  this 
process. 

I  hesitate  at  this  point  to  make  any 
commitment  beyond  the  election.  There 
must  be  aiiswers  to  the  questions  I  have 
raised,  regardless.  Therefore.  I  would 
limit  my  comment,  other  than  what  I 
have  said  in  answer  to  the  gentleman's 
question,  to  what  I  said  in  my  prepared 

text. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Can  we  agree  on  one 
thing :  it  is  reasonable,  at  least,  to  hope' 
I  do  not  want  to  mislead  anyone.  I  do 
not  want  to  create  any  false  hopes  Ir. 
this  country.  The  effort  in  Vietnam  is 
much  too  serious  for  that.  Our  boys  are 
dying  over  there,  so  I  do  not  want  to 
raise  any  false  hopes,  but  I  believe  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  if  the  election 
can  go  off  on  the  2d  of  September  in  a 
reasonably  democratic  fashion  there  may 
be  some  changes.  'We  have  to  understand 
we  are  in  a  whole  new  part  of  the  world. 
where  elections  are  not  a  day  to  day  oc- 
curence. Wc  are  in  a  nation  torn  by  war 
There  is  no  question  that  the  Commu- 
nists are  going  to  exert  every  human  ef- 
fort to  upset  these  elections,  because  thL' 
is  indeed  the  great  culmination  of  Amer- 
ican assistance. 

Would  my  colleague  agree  that  we  can 
expect  some  changes  after  this  election 
comes  off  on  the  2d? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  hope  they 
will  be  successful.  I  trust  that  a  stable, 
honest  government  will  be  approved  by 
the  South  Vietnamese  people.  But  I 
would  hesitate  to  tell  anyone  that  thL= 
is  a  panacea. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  I  believe  there 
are  some  other  questions  which  must  be 
answered.  Including  those  I  have  asked 
myself. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  fully  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  should  like  to  commend  the  distin- 
sTuished  minority  leader  for  his  very 
thoughtful,  important,  and  serious 
speech.  The  gentleman  has  asked  ques- 
tions here  today  which  have  been  on  the 
minds  of  many  of  us.  not  only  in  the 
Congress  but  throughout  the  United 
States.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  we  wil 
have  some  clarification  for  the  important 
questions  the  gentleman  has  brought  up 
We  need  It. 

The  American  people  are  concerned 
We  want  to  bring  our  country  to  peace 
We  want  to  accomplish  what  our  objec- 
tive was  in  the  Southeast  Asia  area. 

I  believe,  from  where  I  stand,  that  we 
have  not  been  given  the  facts. 

By  taking  the  leadership  and  bring- 
ing this  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  I 
believe  the  gentleman  has  performed  » 
real  service. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  President— and. 
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yes  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara— will  take  the  opportunity  now 
to  give  the  facts  to  the  people  and  to  re- 
lieve our  minds  and  to  give  us  some  hope, 
so  that  we  can  go  ahead  and  bring  to 
our  Nation  and  to  the  free  world  the 
peace  which  we  are  all  seeking. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  on  his  pres- 
entation. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader's  yielding.  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks  and  with  those  of  our  distin- 
guished colleasjue  from  California. 

I  hope  the  Record  will  not  show  any 
defusing  process  has  accentuated  rela- 
tively unimportant  points,  compared 
with  the  questions  which  the  gentleman 
has  been  asking,  because  the  questions 
the  distingui.shed  minority  leader  has 
asked  involve  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  war  is  an  issue  with  the  people 
and  whether  or  not  the  increased  debt 
load  related  to  those  we  are  going  to  keep 
free  is  going  to  mount  up  and  up. 

The  war  is  an  issue.  The  people  have 
made  it  an  issue.  It  will  continue  so. 

I  believe  it  is  particularly  unique,  the 
way  the  minority  leader  has  brought  out 
the  question  of  the  credibility  gap 
among  the  people  in  the  Department  of 
Defense,  who  have  claimed  the  right  to 
lie  in  the  pursuit  of  war.  and  the  fact 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  has  lost 
public  trust. 

These  are  the  great  issues  before  the 
people  today;  along  with  crime  in  the 
streets,  as  we  have  acted  on  it  today  in 
an  attempt  to  render  a  solution;  with 
the  failure  of  the  judiciary  to  back  up 
the  constabulary;  and  the  unsoundness 
of  the  dollar  and  its  decreasing  purchas- 
ing power. 

These  five  great  issues  are  before  us. 
We  must  face  them. 

I  believe  the  questions  asked  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  today 
should  bring  resounding  answers. 

I  hope  they  can  be  answered  prompt- 
ly, because  probably  the  quickest  way  to 
peace  is  by  unleashing  our  forces,  where 
we  have  superiority,  as  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  victory. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  I.  too,  would 
like  to  join  in  saluting  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  for  what  I  believe  to  be 
a  very  revealing  and  very  timely  speech 
this  afternoon  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
I  think  that  he  has  brought  forth  a 
good  number  of  questions  that  need  to 
be  answered,  which  have  been  building 
in  the  minds  of  the  American  people  for 
a  long  time. 

On  June  21  of  this  year  I  delivered  a 
speech  before  this  body  which  included 
the  contents  of  a  letter  I  had  sent  to  the 
President  on  August  6,  1965,  containing 
the  following: 


cxin- 
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My  Deas  Mr.  Presidknt:  I  believe,  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  agree,  that  there  la  no 
matter  of  more  concern  to  Americans  than 
the  current  situation  In  Vietnam;  and  I  am 
also  sure  that  mUllons  of  our  citizens  Join 
me  in  the  desire  that  we  push  through  to 
victory  and  the  peace  we  seek  In  Vietnam, 
but  with  emphasis  on  weaponry,  not  on 
manpower. 

I  sincerely  hope  and  trust  you  will  accept 
this  letter  in  the  spirit  Intended.  Often  con- 
structively Intended  suggestions  become  mis- 
interpreted and  distorted  because  of  polit- 
ical considerations  which  certainly  have  no 
part  in  an  Issue  of  such  grave  consequences. 
It  Is  important  that  national  unity  be 
maintained  in  these  perUous  times,  and  I 
assure  you  that  I  stand  firmly  behind  your 
efforts  to  stop  Communist  aggression  and 
maintain  world  peace.  However,  rather  than 
sacrlflcing  thousands  of  America's  fine  young 
men,  let  us  not  hesitate  to  use  the  power 
that  has  made  us  great  rather  than  allow  our 
strength  to  be  dissipated  through  a  long-term 
program  of  slow  slaughter — Inevitable  If  we 
fight  the  Communists  by  letting  them  choose 
the  weapons  and  the  terrain. 

In  an  alley  fight  between  two  different 
sized  individuals,  the  smaller  of  the  two 
needs  an  equalizer.  The  Reds  In  Asit  out- 
number us  by  the  mUllons  and  we  need  an 
equalizer — which  we  have  In  our  superior 
weaponry,  faster  planes,  and  technical  pro- 
ductive facilities.  It  would  be  wrong  to  en- 
gage in  an  unnecessary  massive  swamp  war 
over  8.000  miles  from  home  where  the  ter- 
rain and  conditions  favor  the  Viet  Cong  and 
not  use  this  equalizer  to  the  very  greatest 
extent  possible. 

The  cannon  fodder  concept  Is  wrong  for 
us.  and  the  United  States  should  concentrate 
on  the  type  warfare  best  suited  to  its  ability 
and  weapons.  It  would  be  cruel  and  Immoral 
to  send  thousands  of  U.S.  troops  to  engage 
In  ground  warfare  without  first  exhausting 
every  other  means  of  defeating  the  enemy. 

Let's  not  fight  the  wrong  war  at  the  wrong 
time  in  the  wrong  place. 

I  believe  further  effort  should  be  made  to 
exploit  the  possibility  that  the  Communists 
can  be  starved  out  of  their  power  and  their 
win  to  fight,  and  that  peace  can  be  more 
readily  achieved  by  placing  proper  stress  on 
those  means  which  we  can  most  conven- 
iently employ,  such  as  cutting  off  supplies 
through  Intensive  bombing,  an  inflexible  sea 
blockade,  and  harassment  of  staging  areas. 

I  imderstand,  Mr.  President,  the  need  for 
the  use  of  infantry,  but  we  must  not  allow 
the  Communists  to  force  us  to  spread  our 
armed  forces  too  thin.  We  have  700,000 
armed  men  scattered  throughout  the  world 
today.  We  cannot  be  the  policeman  for  hu- 
manity unless  we  use  our  assets  efficiently 
and  get  a  lot  of  "deputies"  from  other  free- 
dom-loving countries  to  help  us  maintain 
the  peace. 

We  must  continue  to  develop  and  use  dev- 
astating weaponry  because  the  Commu- 
nists, like  the  arsonist,  have  developed  a 
policy  of  starting  "brushflre"  wars  In  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world,  hoping  to  keep  heavy 
numbers  of  our  troops  engaged  in  the  role 
of  firemen  and  thus  making  it  costly  in 
money  and  suffering  for  the  United  States. 
But  we  can  win  decisively — we  can  achieve 
peace  without  ten  years  of  mud  and  blood 
In  Vietnam.  We  can  use  the  firepower  we 
have  available  and  back  It  up  with  a  flood  of 
production  to  keep  our  arsenal  stocked  and 
available. 

The  United  States  Is  now  heavily  Involved 
in  its  second  major  undeclared  war  In  a 
generation  and  I  would  hope,  Mr.  President, 
that  since  the  power  to  declare  war  and  ap- 
propriate money  for  the  national  defense 
rests  with  the  Congress,  that  you  will  make 
every  effort  to  afford  Members  of  Congress 
the  opportunity  to  be  Informed  and  exercise 
their  constitutional   responslbUitles   in   the 


overall  course  of  action  and  decisions  that 
face  us. 

No  man  should  have  to  bear  this  burden 
alone. 

In  an  extension  of  remarks  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  April  28  of 
this  year  our  esteemed  colleague  from 
Texas,  the  Honorable  Olin  E.  Teague, 
made  the  following  obsen'ations : 

We  are  sick  of  war.  We  have  had  enough 
of  It  and  we  are  a  peaceful  people.  The  rest 
of  the  world  Is  sick  of  war.  Every  day  we 
continue  to  fight  in  Vietnam  gives  our  ene- 
mies, even  in  friendly  nations,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  us  and  misinterpret  our  In- 
tentions. The  faster  we  put  an  end  to  the 
whole  depressing — but  necessary — business 
the  better,  not  only  for  us,  but  for  both  the 
North  and  the  South  Vietnamese,  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  free  world. 

The  one  thing  we  must  not  do,  In  my  opin- 
ion, is  to  continue  to  fight  the  Communists 
in  Vietnam  on  a  man  to  man  basis. 

The  one  thing  the  Communists  have  in 
abundance  is  manpower.  Their  leaders  have 
no  respect  for  the  individual.  They  use  men 
like  shells.  Every  soldier  is  simply  an  expend- 
able weapon. 

To  us,  every  soldier  is  a  precious  human 
commodity  who  must  be  protected  and  pre- 
served as  much  as  possible  even  under  the 
grimmest  circumstances  of  war. 

The  Communists  think  tills  attitude  is 
sentimental  nonsense.  They  are  perfectly 
willing  to  swap  us  two,  three,  five  or  ten  dead 
soldiers  for  one  dead  American  soldier.  They 
will  keep  doing  this  until  they  wear  us  down. 

Every  day  the  radio  and  television  com- 
mentators read  off  a  kind  of  grisly  box  score 
of  Americans  killed  versus  Communists 
killed.  On  the  average  day  the  score  is  in  our 
favor,  by  about  three  to  one.  This  makes 
everyone  feel  encouraged — but  it  Is  really 
nonsense.  We  are  not  going  to  make  any 
significant  headway  in  Vietnam  until  we 
exploit  to  the  full  our  technological  advan- 
tages—our air  power — our  naval  striking 
power  and  destroy  the  enemy's  capability  of 
making  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  abhors  war  and 
violence  more  than  I;  and  this  terrible 
conflict  in  Southeast  Asia,  where  "prog- 
ress" is  reported  by  comparing  the 
death  totals  at  the  end  of  each  day's 
action,  is  repulsive  to  me. 

I  have  great  confidence  in  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  being  fundamentally 
peace-loving  and  moralistic.  I  believe  we 
would  all  like  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
being  "doves,"  living  at  peace  as  one  of 
the  great  family  of  nations  that  make  up 
this  earth.  But,  can  we? 

The  hard  facts  of  life  sternly  remind 
us  that  we  are  living  in  a  world  plagued 
by  greed  and  desire  for  conquest.  His- 
tory demonstrates  the  Russian  Commu- 
nist leaders'  single-minded  foreign 
policy — to  communize  the  world  by  back- 
ing wars,  guerrilla  uprisings  and  subver- 
sion. Their  principal  target  has  been, 
and  remains,  the  world's  strongest  non- 
Communist  nation,  the  United  States. 
Again,  as  in  1776,  we  are  confronted  with 
the  situation:  "Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so 
sweet,  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of 
chains  and  slavery?"  The  feeling  of  most 
Americans  now,  as  it  was  then,  in  this 
choice  between  liberty  and  death  is  a  re- 
sounding "No!" 

However,  there  is  by  no  means  a  con- 
sensus as  to  the  methods  we  should  use 
to  resist  aggression  and  meet  interna- 
tional chaUenges.  And  rightfully  so.  A 
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healthy  dialog  and  difference  of  opin- 
ion In  exploring  the  options  open  to  us 
In  securing  a  peaceful  climate  is  in  keep- 
ing with  our  great  heritage. 

My  studies  of  the  situation  In  Vietnam 
reveal  that  the  first  American  to  die  due 
to  hostUe  action  was  In  1961.  In  1963  our 
poorly-calculated  and  lU-timed  political 
maneuvering  helped  In  the  overthrow  of 
the  existing  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam causing  chaos  throughout  the  land 
and  in  the  miUtary  establishment  and 
creating  a  power  vacuum  to  be  inherited 
by  the  new  President.  Lyndon  Johnson, 
which  he  finally  sought  to  fill  with  what 
has  become  a  massive  commitment  of 
American  troops.  This  action,  contrary 
to  repeated  warnings  agamst  getting  in- 
volved in  a  land  war  in  Asia,  so  altered 
the  circumstances  that  the  war  soon  be- 
came an  "American  war  " 

Since  then.  It  has  been  one  commit- 
ment after  another  m  continual  escala- 
tion, marked  by  intermittent  lulls  and 
pauses  in  hopeful  anticipation  of  peace 
possibilities.  The  circumstances  by  which 
we  became  heavily  Involved  are  regret- 
able,  and  the  administration  promise  of 
10  more  years  of  war  is  unthinkable. 

The  question,  then,  aroiuid  wlvich  the 
current  dialog  revolves  Is  'What  course 
of  action  should  we  take?" 

Unilateral  withdrawal  would  present 
serious  problems,  dislUusioninK  our 
friends  and  consequently  jeopardizing 
our  own  security. 

Withholding  certain  mUltary  activi- 
ties, such  as  oombing.  in  hopes  of  nego- 
tiating can  also  create  serious  difflcul- 
ties — as  those  familiar  with  the  Korean 
peace  talks  can  attest  It  was  during' 
those  talks  at  Panmunjom  that  20.000  of 
the  54.000  American  killed  in  Korea  lost 
their  lives.  We  must  be  exceedingly  care- 
ful that  the  price  we  pay— not  for  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities— but  just  for  the  ■priv- 
ilege" of  talking  to  the  Communists  is 
not  too  high  in  Vietnam. 

In  fact,  many  wonder  why  there  is 
so  much  talk  of  negotiations— when  the 
war  would  virtually  cease  .-.hould  Ho  Chi 
Minh  and  the  Communist  bloc  withdraw 
their  military  activities  from  South  Vi- 
etnam. 

Our  continued  deepening  Involvement 
In  Southeast  Asia  can  cause  us  to  ap- 
pear overly  committed  and  vulnerable 
and  could  tempt  Russia  or  China  to  dan- 
gerously gamble  there  or  elsewhere,  thus 
enhancing  the  possibility  of  precipitat- 
ing a  third  world  war.  This  threat  grows 
with  our  Increasing  massive  expendi- 
tures of  men  and  money  at  a  time  when 
Russia  is  achieving  marked  expansion 
in  her  military  inventory  and  when 
China  Is  developing  nuclear  and  Indus- 
trial capabilities 

This  war  must  be  ended  with  dispatch 
and  finality.  It  is  utterly  Immoral  that 
our  men  be  asked  to  fight  and  die  when 
we  refuse  to  make  every  effort  to  give 
them  the  best  possible  chance  of  early 
success  and  of  returning  home  alive 

Why  must  we  continue  to  meet  the 
Communists  on  their  terms?  I  believe  u 
Is  time  to  seriously  consider  other  alter- 
natives. Ho  should  be  told — much  as 
General  Eisenhower  told  the  Reds  m 
Korea — that  unless  he  stops  his  aggres- 
sion we  will  use  whatever  means  are  nec- 


essary to  defeat  him.  Here  it  is  Impor- 
tant to  note  that  tiiere  are  some  who  as- 
sert that  'nothing  short  of  nuclear  at- 
tack can  accomplish  the  total  defeat  of 
North  Vietnam  '  They  are  woefully  unin- 
formed 

One  distinct  and  realistic  possibility 
Is  to  shift  the  emphasis  from  escalation 
to  isolation  and  employ  every  effort  to 
completely  cut  off  the  malignant  com- 
munism of  North  Vietnam  by  closing  all 
harbors  and  supply  routes  Since  most  of 
the  weapons  and  supporting  supplies 
used  Dv  the  Communists  are  imported, 
such  action  could  quickly  and  drastical- 
ly curtail  enemy  military  action  as  well 
as  squeeze"  much  of  the  will  to  fight 
from  the  civilian  population.  This  "iso- 
lation" approach  properly  Implemented 
could  also  draw  us  away  from  world 
war,  rather  than  toward  it. 

There  are  many  other  alternatives  to 
our  present  course  that  deserve  serious 
consideration  The  situation  demands 
that  we  stop  bickering  and  name-calling 
and  unite  in  an  honest  search  for  real- 
istic answers  to  gettlnp  thi.s  war  over 
with  as  humanely  and  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible while  accompILshing  that  which 
must  be  done. 

Mr,  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Speaker,  I 
now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr  Collier  I 

Mr  COLLIER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  recog- 
nize, as  I  am  sure  everyone  here  does, 
that  situations  arise  with  the  type  of  con- 
flict which  we  find  ourselves  engaged  In 
in  Vietnam,  which  are  punctuated  with 
unpredictables  At  the  same  time,  it 
would  be  my  hope,  as  a  result  of  the  mess 
in  which  we  now  tind  ourselves,  that  we 
would  review  some  of  the  commitments 
that  we  as  a  nation  have  today  made, 
committed  as  we  are  to  the  common  de- 
fen-st*  uf  some  41  nations  around  the 
world  with  seven  international  treaties. 
I  tiunk  as  these  situations  change  it 
becomes  nece.ssary  to  reevaluate  and  to 
review,  as  I  think  Is  essential  In  the  case 
of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam.  It  is  necessary 
to  pause  and  see  where  we  have  been  and 
just  where  we  are  going  Unless  this 
Congress  and  the  American  people  have 
some  answers  to  the  questions  which 
have  been  posed  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  in  the  well  of 
this  House  today,  then  we  do  not  have 
any  way  of  knowing  where  we  are  going. 
This  we  must  do.  In  the  process,  it  seems 
to  me — and  I  repeat  this — we  must  re- 
view our  commitments  around  the  world 
and  determine  from  our  experience  in 
Vietnam  whether  we  can  afford  in  the 
future  to  retain  these  commitments  on  a 
militar,'  basis. 

I  would  hope.  Mr  Speaker,  this  Con- 
gress durinu  this  session  and  the  admin- 
istration would  bend  its  etTortJS  toward 
reviewing  some  of  the.se  commitments 
lest  we  find  ourselves  in  another  Vietnam 
in  the  vears  ahead 

Mr  "PUCINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  I  yield  very 
briefly  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr  PuciNSKil 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  I  agree 
with  the  statement  my  colleague  from 
Illinois  Mr  Collier!  just  made  It  is  a 
balaxiced  statement    I   have   raised   the 


question  mjrself  as  to  whether  or  not  it  i« 
not  good  for  this  country  to  see  whether 
or  not  we  are  overcommitted.  In  this  col- 
loquy here  today  it  demonstrates  that 
reasonable  men,  not  as  Democrats  anc 
Republicans,  but  as  reasonable  Ameri- 
cans, can  discuss  this  problem. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  minority 
leader  has  a  right  to  ask  these  questloiu 
but  the  minority  party  supported  the 
President  in  this  Vietnam  effort.  There  Is 
no  question  in  my  mind  that  we  could  not 
have  made  the  gains  we  did  in  Vietnam  If 
it  had  not  been  for  the  support  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  now.  and  the  other 
members  of  his  party  in  this  Congress, 
It  has  been  a  joint  bipartisan  effort. 

We  recognize  the  danger  in  the  Middle 
East 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleague  from 
Michigan  one  question.  My  colleague 
says  that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
talked  about  a  credibility  gap.  The  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  talks  about  or  gives 
the  impression  that  there  are  secret 
tilings  going  on.  I  am  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  President  has  really  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  try  to  consult  with  both 
the  minority  leader  of  the  other  body  and 
the  minority  leader  of  this  Chamber  in 
the  major  moves  that  have  been  made  In 
this  war  effort. 

I  am  under  the  impression,  at  least, 
based  upon  what  I  have  seen  in  the  press 
and  various  television  appearances  and 
press  conferences,  that  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  now  in  the  well  and  the 
minority  leader  of  the  other  body  have 
Indeed  sat  in  and  have  been  consulted 
with  and  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  the  progress  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam; is  this  correct? 

Mr,  GERALD  R,  FORD.  I  have  never 
been  Informed  or  consulted  on  the  ques- 
tions that  I  have  raised  today,  the  spe- 
cific questions  that  I  have  raised  today 
in  the  text  that  I  think  you  have  before 
you,  I  have  never  been  Informed  or  con- 
sulted. 

Mr,  PUCINSKI,  In  other  words,  am  I 
to  understand 

Mr,  GERALD  R,  FORD  Now.  the  dis- 
cussions we  have  had  have  t>een  a  very 
much  broader  issue. 

Mr,  PUCINSKI,  What  about,  for  in- 
.stance,  the  bombing  of  strategic  targets 
as  the  gentleman  suggested  in  his  text? 
Has  the  gentleman  ever  conveyed  to  the 
President  his  belief  that  we  ought  to  just 
level  Hanoi  and  level  Haiphong  as  well 
as  other  strategic  military  areas? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  No;  I  have 
never  said  that  and  I  have  not  said  that 
today. 

Mr,  PUCINSKI.  Well.  I  read  that 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  No;  you  have 
not  listened  because  I  have  never  said 
that  and  I  have  not  said  that  today. 

Mr,  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  stated: 

Would  Americans  believe.  Mr.  Spe.iker,  that 
during  all  of  1966.  handcuffed  by  such  secret 
restraints,  brave  American  airmen  flew  more 
than  100,000  combat  mLwlons  over  Nortli 
Vietnam  without  attacking  one  of  these  sig- 
nificant strategic  targets.  Wou'.d  they  believe 
that  under  this  policy,  apparently  unchanged, 
only  about  1.000  strikes  were  directed  agalmt 
top  priority  pressure  points  during  1966.  while 
279  U.S  planes  were  lost? 
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I  presume  that  the  gentleman  as  the 
responsible  minority  leader  of  this  Cham- 
ber has  conveyed  his  concern  on  this 
subject  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  am  I  correct  in  this  assumption? 
Mr.  GERALD  R.   FORD.   I  have  re- 
peatedly  said,   publicly   and   otherwise, 
that  we  ought  to  strike  strategic  targets 
with  air  power  and  other  weapons  at  our 
disposal.  I  have  said  that  repeatedly. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Has  that  been  done? 
Mr.  GEIRALD  R.  FORD.  In  my  opinion 
that  has  not  been  done. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Would  the  gentleman 
delineate  the  targets  for  this  bombing? 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  have  been 
advised  as  to  specific  Information  on 
such  targets  that  should  be,  and  that 
fall  within  that  category,  and  this  infor- 
mation I  might  add,  is  not  available  to 
the  people  at  the  White  House  any  more 
than  it  is  to  me.  So  I  am  only  saying  that 
In  my  opinion  the  recommendations  of 
these   individuals    who    have    produced 

these  documents 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  have  said,  and  I 
have  said  it  before,  that  the  gentleman 
has  performed  an  honorable  service  here 
today  by  raising  these  questions.  And. 
since  he  has  supported  the  administra- 
tion in  its  efforts  in  Vietnam.  I  believe 
he  is  entitled  to  give  us  these  answers 
and  that  his  party  is  entitled  to  give 
these  answers  to  the  American  people. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  am  glad  that 
the  gentleman  added  that  It  Is  important 
to  give  these  answers  to  the  American 
people.  It  is  much  more  Important  to  give 
these  answers  to  the  American  people 
than  it  is  to  the  Republican  Party.  What 
we  are  seeking  to  do  is  to  get  these  an- 
swers to  all  of  the  people  all  over  the 
country. 

Mr.  PUCINSia.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman, but  I  am  wondering,  if  Inadver- 
tently, the  gentleman  Is  not  really  doing 
a  disservice  to  this  country  and  to  the 
war  effort  by  raising  these  questions,  but 
not  identifying  the  targets  upon  which 
bombs  should  be  dropped? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  people  ought 
to  know  that  on  July  4  we  passed  the 
Public  Disclosure  Act.  I  think  that 
democracy  should  be  like  a  goldfish  bowl. 
So,  If  there  is  some  Information  which 
should  be  placed  before  the  American 
people.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  ought  to  lay  the  cards  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  say  In 
answer  to  the  gentleman  that  the  specific 
Information  is  available;  but  It  is  highly 
classified. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  And,  it  was  available 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 

Mr  GERALD  R.  PORD.  No;  it  was 
not  made  available  to  me. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  presume  it  was  "top 
secret"  and  privy  only  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  This  informa- 
tion is  available,  but  such  Information 
you  do  not  lay  out  on  the  table.  Of  coiu-se. 
the  gentleman  well  knows  that  I  have 
the  information. 

Mr,  PUCINSKI.  You  have  had  it?  The 
President  hap  given  this  information  out 
to  the  respoilsible  minority  leader? 

Mr  GERALD  R.  PORD.  No,  no;  the 
President  did  not  give  it  to  me. 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Someone  has  given  it 
to  you.  &s  the  responsible  minority  leader 
of  this  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
because  unless  the  gentleman  were  privy 
to  the  conduct  of  this  war  at  this  time, 
the  gentleman  would  not  have  had  this 
Information  available  to  him  now. 

Have  you,  as  the  responsible  minority 
leader,  ever  gone  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  said  that  in  your  Judg- 
ment and  opinion  suggested  on  behalf  of 
your  party  that  "these  are  the  targets 
that  we  ought  to  bomb"? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  By  inference 
as  well  as  directives. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  You  have? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  have  said 
this  over  a  period  of  time. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  And  I  assume  that 
this  information  which  the  gentleman 
has  received 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  And  at  any 
given  time  and  place  I  will  give  it  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  No,  I  trust  the  gentle- 
man. I  have  complete  confidence  in  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Some  time  ago 
I  said  we  ought  to  destroy  the  SAM  sites 
Ijefore  they  were  made  operational.  Sec- 
retary McNamara  said  this  was  not  the 
right  thing  to  do.  so  we  did  not  attack 
them  before  they  were  built.  Now  those 
SAM  sites  are  knocking  down  U.S.  mili- 
tary aircraft. 

So  I  said  this  to  other  people  in  the 
administration,  but  they  seemed  to  have 
consistently  disregarded  my  advice.  I 
guess  we  just  have  to  keep  on  giving  it  to 
them.  Maybe  they  will  finally  connect  it 
up  and  accept  it. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  courtesy  in  this  dis- 
cussion.   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Eck- 
HARDT].  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  expired. 


BOROUGH     OP    BLAKELY     CELE- 
BRATES    lOOTH     ANNIVERSARY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDade], 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  Inform  you  and  my 
distinguished  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  that  one  of  the  outstanding  com- 
mimities  In  my  district  is  celebrating  its 
100th  anniversary  this  week. 

The  community  Is  the  borough  of 
Blakely. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  wlU  be  a  happy  week  in  Blakely 
Borough.  And  if  it  Is  a  very  successful 
week,  a  great  debt  of  thanks  exists  to- 
ward the  people  who  have  worked  so  hard 
to  organize  the  centennial  celebration.  It 
Is  headed  by  the  Centennial  Committee's 
Corporation  OflQcers:  Glon  J.  Merli, 
president;  Edward  Peruckl,  vice  presi- 
dent; Vema  Musser,  secretary;  Walter 
Bloes,  treasurer;  Gertrude  Meneely, 
headquarters;  and  Attorney  James  J. 
LIgl,  solicitor. 

Working  also  with  this  group  as  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors  are  Harold 
Barthold,  Gene  Oasparinl,  John  Hodo- 


vance,  John  B.  Kingsley,  and  Dr.  E.  R. 
Simpson. 

Notable  also  is  the  work  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  comprising,  in  addition 
to  those  already  mentioned :  Robert  Mel- 
low and  Edward  Peruckl  as  cochairmen 
with  Gino  Merli;  Michael  Homich  as 
special  assistant;  and  Alice  Wilding, 
Dorothy  McCabe.  Austin  Hines,  Peter 
Novitsky,  Lulu  Brarming,  Josephine 
Cateruia,  Gertrude  McNeeley,  Domlnick 
York,  Jr.,  Joseph  Pastular,  Frank  Coug- 
lin,  Nan  Hudson,  Frank  Parry,  Tom 
Revels,  Karl  Robinson,  Art  Williams, 
Prank  Lesnefsky,  and  Doc  Kobylash. 

I  hope  you  will  permit  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  discuss  the  history  of  this  fine  com- 
mimity,  brief  though  the  discussion 
must  be. 

Blakely  Borough  was  created  on  Au- 
gust 27,  1867,  The  borough  represents  a 
small  part  of  what  was  once  Blakely 
Township  which  included  most  of  the 
Lackawanna  Valley  north  of  Scranton. 
The  township  was  named  after  Capt. 
Jonathan  Blakely  who  commanded  the 
American  sloop  Wasp  in  the  Lake  Erie 
battle  with  the  British  sloop  Avon  In 
1814. 

Early  settlers  such  as  Timothy  Stevens, 
Nicholas  Leuchens,  and  Capt.  John 
Vaughn  came  soon  after  the  War  of  In- 
dependence. As  they  cleared  the  timber 
and  started  to  farm  they  could  hardly 
have  realized  that  beneath  them  lay  some 
of  the  richest  anthracite  deposits  in  the 
world.  In  later  years,  mines  in  BlsJtely 
started  to  produce  high  grade  coal  In 
large  quantities,  and  mining  has  now 
been  carried  out  in  the  old  township 
for  a  full  himdred  years. 

But  the  hardy  pioneers  were  too  busy 
to  think  about  coal.  Strong  enclosures 
were  needed  to  protect  sheep  and  cattle 
from  marauding  wolves.  There  were  no 
schools,  churches  or  mills,  and  no  bridge 
over  the  Lackawanna  River. 

Gradually  the  land  was  tamed.  The 
Luzerne  and  Wayne  County  Road  was 
authorized  in  1826.  At  the  same  time, 
work  began  on  the  D.  &  H.  gravity  rail- 
road. A  post  office,  with  weekly  mail  de- 
liveries, was  opened  in  1824,  and  in  1843 
the  Pirst  Baptist  Church  was  formed. 
But  by  1845,  the  population  was  only  570, 
and  only  one  mine  had  been  opened. 

However,  by  the  time  of  the  founding 
of  Blakely  Borough  in  1867,  mining  had 
increased  and  papulation  had  grown. 
1868  also  marked  the  founding  date  of 
the  Blakely  School  District.  Early  teach- 
ers like  Daddy  Elijah  Weston  and  Henry 
Pisher  had  taught  in  a  one-room  school- 
building.  In  1876,  the  four-room  Central 
School  was  built  on  Academy  Street,  the 
site  of  the  present  high  school.  The  names 
of  early  principals  like  Prof.  Henry  E. 
Barnes  and  Miss  Carrie  A.  Kenyon  are 
still  remembered  in  Blakely.  In  this  cen- 
tury. Prof.  Harry  B.  Anthony  and  Rich- 
ard T.  Carvolth  served  as  superintend- 
ents of  schools  with  a  total  of  64  years  of 
service  between  them. 

Not  only  have  educational  standards 
been  high,  but  the  football  teams  have 
compiled  an  outstanding  record  tmder 
the  highly  successful  coaching  of  John 
Henzes,  Sr.  Only  once  in  the  past  30  years 
has  a  Blakely  football  team  lost  more 
than  one  game  in  a  seasoa  The  same 
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period  has  seen  16  undefeated  seasoi;s 
and  numerous  area  championships. 

Many  of  the  citizens  of  Blakely  have 
distingiilshed  themselves  in  its  long  his- 
tory, but  I  must  take  time  here  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  two.  Capt.  Richard 
Carvolth  was.  unfortunately,  lolled  In 
1954  in  an  airplane  crash.  His  loss  was 
not  only  a  loss  to  his  family  and  to 
Blakely  Borough,  it  was  a  loss  sustained 
by  the  entire  Nation.  He  had  been  one  of 
the  three  highest  ranking  graduates  in 
the  history  of  West  Point  Had  he  lived. 
he  might  well  have  t>ecome  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  military  men  of  this 
generation.  He  is  buried  at  West  Point, 
and  his  name  is  commemorated  each  year 
at  the  Air  Force  Academy,  where  an 
award  named  after  hmi  is  given  at  grad- 
uation. 

And  I  must,  of  course,  pay  special  trib- 
ute to  the  man  who  is  acting  as  prCvSident 
of  the  Centennial  Corporation,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  its  board  of  directors,  and  as  co- 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 
Mr.  Gino  Merli.  Gmo  received  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor.  He  was 
awarded  this  highest  award  for  valor 
while  fighting  on  the  front  in  World  War 
II.  And  upon  his  return  to  Blakely  with 
this  most  distinguished  of  all  decorations, 
he  became  the  finest,  most  unassuming 
gentleman  I  have  ever  met.  He  has  t;iven 
a  large  part  of  his  life  in  promoting  good 
works  and  patriotism  among  the  young 
of  our  county.  We  are  all  fortunate  to 
have  such  a  notable  patriot,  such  a  dis- 
tinguished gentleman,  as  the  leader  of 
the  Blakely  centennial. 

I  am  certain  that  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
and  all  of  my  colletigues  here  will  join 
with  me  in  celebrating  the  centennial  of 
Blakely  Borough.  I  am  sure  you  will 
join  with  me  in  congratulating  the  office 
holders  in  Blakely  Borough  today:  J. 
Gilbert  Brong,  Robert  Burns.  Richard 
Hall,  Leo  Marzani,  Joseph  Merli,  Alfred 
Rodway,  and  John  Kwalek,  of  tlie  school 
board:  Paul  Mazzoni,  solicitor  for  the 
school  board.  I  wish  also  to  commend 
the  auditors  for  the  centennial  celebra- 
tion; Lando  Prechutti.  William  Gilvary, 
and  Alfred  Zarnosky. 

Finally,  but  certainly  not  least.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  work  of  Peter  Novitsky, 
mayor  of  Blakely,  and  the  members  of 
councU:  R.  J.  Couglin.  Artiiur  Williams, 
Ausin  Hines,  Gene  Geeza,  Mariano  Volpi, 
Watkin  Phillips,  John  McVickar,  Wil- 
liam Maggs,  the  Solicitor  Attorney 
James  Llgi,  Secretary  John  W.  Howells, 
and  Treasurer  Mmnie  Telford. 

This  is  indeed  a  great  week  in  Blakely 
Borough.  We  are  not  only  looking  back 
at  the  distinction  of  Blakely  over  the 
past  hundred  years,  but  we  are  looking 
forward  to  a  century  of  even  greater  dis- 
tinction. I  am  certain  that  the  sons,  the 
grandsons,  and  the  great  grandsons  of 
this  generation  will  be  as  outstanding 
as  their  foret)ears  were  before  them. 


HELPINO    HOMEOWNERS     IN     THE 
GHETTO  AREAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  PucniSKil  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  to  revi.sc  and  e.xtend 
my  remarks,  and  include  two  articles 
from  the  Cnica«o  Sun-Times. 

The  SPEIAKEK  pro  tennK)re.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iliinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  Miss 
Ruth  Moore,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished correspondents  in  this  country, 
who  has  for  many  years  been  writing 
articles  for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  on 
the  vanous  housing  problems  of  that 
city,  has  written  two  fine  articles  which 
appeared  on  Sunday.  August  6,  and  Mon- 
day, August  7,  which  give  us  msight 
mto  the  problems  and  some  of  the  root 
causes  which  are  creating  mani*  of  the 
problems  in  our  large  cities  today. 

Miss  Moore  points  out — and  this 
.should  be  of  mterest  to  tho.se  who  think 
of  the  ghettos  as  a  hopeless  slum  occu- 
pied totally  by  so-called  slum  lord.s — 
that  the  figure.s  compiled  by  the  Chicago 
Department  of  Buildings  disclose  that 
51.2  percent  of  the  8,552  buildings  in 
Lawndale  are  owned  by  their  occupants. 

In  West  Garfield  Park  the  percentage 
IS  45.7  of  the  4,831  building's.  In  East  Gar- 
field Park.  48  8  percent  of  the  6.166  build- 
mgs. 

These  buildings  have  been  bought  by 
people  In  the  ghetto  area.  They  are 
owned  by  them.  They  are  bought  on 
contract  What  is  developing  is  that  these 
people  want  to  improve  these  properties, 
but  because  so  many  of  those  buildings 
have  been  bought  on  contract,  they  can- 
not get  FHA  total  financing. 

I  would  like  the  administrators  of  the 
FHA  program  and  the  administrators  of 
the  National  Housint;  Act  to  read  these 
two  articles  very  carefully,  because  in  my 
judgment  by  understanding  the  effort 
of  the  owners  of  these  buildings  to  im- 
prove these  properties,  and  to  remove 
some  of  the  causes  that  have  created 
some  of  the  turmoil  in  America  by  help- 
ing these  people  get  these  loans  to  do 
this,  we  would  indeed  be  making  a  great 
contribution.  There  are  those  who  want 
to  set  up  a  specified  program  to  help  the 
cities  of  our  country.  There  are  those 
who  want  to  set  up  new  housing  pro- 
grams. The  juiuor  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  submitted  a  proposal  for  a  private 
holding  corporation  to  issue  long-term 
loans.  All  of  these  are  worthy  of  study, 
but  the  fact  remains.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  have  now  on  the  books  programs  that 
are  funded  that  could  be  helpful  immedi- 
ately to  alleviate  some  of  the  problems 
of  these  slum  areas,  but  because  of  the 
redtape,  because  of  the  administrators 
of  these  agencies  playing  everything 
close  to  their  vest,  because  of  the  tremen- 
dous long  delays  in  getting  these  loans — 
these  home  improvement  loans  approved 
and  moving — much  of  this  work  is  not 
being  done. 

Miss  Moore  points  out  in  her  article 
that  in  1965  Congress  amended  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  to  permit  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  make  outright  gifts  or  grants  of 
up  to  $1,500  to  help  low-Income  owners 
of  one-  or  two-unit  buildings  make  re- 
pairs necessary  to  bring  their  buildings 
up  to  code  standards. 


So  far  15  grants  have  been  issued  un- 
der this  amendment. 

The  1956  amendments  also  provide  for 
3-percent  loans — private  ones  could  cost 
more  than  8  percent  if  they  were  avail- 
able— to  help  owners  improve  their 
buildings. 

Up  to  $14,500  can  be  borrowed  for  each 
aprtrtment.  Owner-occupants  of  buildings 
with  four  units  or  less  were  authorized  to 
retinance  their  existing  mortgages  along  with 
t!ie  improvement  loan  at  the  siirae  3  percent, 
be'.ow-market.  rate 

Chicago  in  1967  began  opening  neighbor- 
hood service  centers.  In  etfeot  little  city  halla, 
to  provide  assistance  m  obtaining  the  new 
so-called  No.  312  loans  and  grants,  and  to 
give  other  services 

Some  of  the  West  Side  homeowners  who 
have  received  the  building  deptirtEienl 
notices  have  begun  visiting  the  centers. 
Through  June.  163  applications  for  a  total 
of  S682.000  were  processed  at  the  city's  nine 
centers  On  the  West  Side  the  tirst  loan  wa 
approved  by  HUD  on  July  14. 

Federal  regulations  have  made  obtaining 
the  loans  an  exceedingly  slow  process. 

And  this  is  where  I  point  out  that  these 
agencies  and  the  people  administering 
these  agencies  can  make  a  substantial 
contribution  toward  alleviating  much  of 
the  causes  of  this  unrest. 

Here  are  the  homeowners  who  want 
to  improve  the  properties  in  the  slums. 
They  want  to  get  rid  of  the  rats.  They 
want  to  get  rid  of  the  firetraps.  They 
want  to  get  rid  of  the  hazards.  They  are 
the  people  who  have  invested  money  in 
these  buildings  in  the  slums.  They  live 
there.  They  are  the  resident  owners. 
They  want  to  move  foi-ward  and  remove 
some  of  these  causes.  Here  we  have  this 
vast  bureaucracy  sitting  back  and  insist- 
ing on  crossing  evei-y  "t"  and  dotting 
every  "i"  before  these  programs  can  get 
moving. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  do  much 
with  the  existing  programs  and  I  wel- 
come the  efforts  of  the  Congress  to  legis- 
late new  programs.  I  have  submitted 
some  new  legislation  myself.  But  I  do 
think  the  bureaucracy  in  these  existing 
agencies  are  closing  their  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  the  tools  at  their 
fingertips  right  now  to  come  in  with 
massive  help  without  the  need  of  any 
new  legislation  and  without  the  need  of 
any  new  financing.  These  people  who 
have  invested  their  money  in  these  slum 
areas,  we  all  hope  that  some  day  they 
can  clean  those  areas  up  and  they  should 
be  helped  on  a  crash  basis. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  administrators 
of  these  agencies  will  read  Miss  Moore's 
timely  and  penetrating  artlcleg  and  then 
move  with  a  force  never  before  seen  in 
this  Federal  Government. 

Because  I  think  here  we  can  do  some- 
thing now  and  we  can  show  these  peo- 
ple that  indeed  there  is  effective  help 
on  the  books  and  in  the  laws  of  the  land 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  articles  which  I  have 
referred  to  previously  are  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Aug.  6,  1967| 

Home  Buying  Soars  Into  New  Slum 

Problem 

(By  Ruth  Moored 

The  two-story  cottage  with  the  basement 

apartment  could  be  boxight  for  J150  a  month. 

the  salesman   told   his   house-hungry  pro«- 

pects. 
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If  they  found  tenant*  for  the  apartment 
who  would  pay  $85  a  month  rent,  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  Jack  would  have  to  pay  only  $65  a 
month  out  of  their  own  pockets.  The  price 
of  the  house  was  $18,000.  They  could  have  It 
on  a  contract  for  a  $1,000  down  payment. 

Thus  the  Jacks,  like  thousands  of  others 
In  this  decade,  l>ecame  the  "owners"  of  a 
rundown,  illegally  converted  house  on  Chi- 
cago's West  Side,  and  helped  change  the 
pattern  of  Chicago's  slum  or  near-slum  areas. 

Talk  persists  alKiut  slumlords,  but  now  al- 
most half  the  buildings — and  mo6t  of  the 
small  buildings— In  the  West  Side  Negro 
areas  have  been  bought  by  the  people  who 
live  In  them. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  Chicago  Depart- 
ment of  Buildings  disclosed  that  51.2  per 
cent  of  the  8,552  buildings  In  Lawndale  are 
owned  by  their  occupants.  In  West  Garfield 
Park  the  percentage  Is  45.7  of  the  4,831 
buildings.  In  East  Garfield  Park,  48.8  of  the 
6,166  buildings. 

NEW  CRISIS  IN   SLUM   AREAS 

The  changeover  and  the  shift  of  small 
housing  Into  the  hands  of  Negro  families 
with  modest  or  low  incomes  is  producing  a 
new  crisis  in  the  slum  areas.  Ironically,  the 
Btepped-up  1966  drive  on  slums  and  the  war 
on  poverty  created  part  of  the  crisis. 

As  part  of  the  effort  to  eliminate  danger- 
ous and  unhealthy  living  conditions,  the  city 
began  door-to-door  inspections  of  buildings 
in  the  three  West  Side  communities.  Pre- 
viously, In  those  and  all  other  areas  not 
under  urban  renewal,  inspections  of  small 
buildings  were  made  only  on  complaint. 

The  inspections  revealed  7,183  seriously 
defective  buildings  in  the  three  areas.  Nearly 
half  were  owned  by  the  people  living  In  them. 

Th«  Jacks,  and  other  homeowners  living 
In  Lawndale,  received  formal  notices  from  the 
city  building  department  directing  them  to 
make  major  repairs  and  changes. 

The  cost  of  the  ordered  repairs  was  esti- 
mated at  $3,500.  The  Jacks  had  no  such  sum 
of  money.  Nor  did  they  have  any  way  to  bor- 
row It  privately. 

"In  the  whole  East  Garfield  area  (Madison 
to  the  Elsenhower  Expressway,  Sacramento  to 
Homan),"  said  Leonard  N.  Foster,  a  project 
co-ordlnator  for  the  Chicago  Neighborhood 
Service  Centers,  "there  Is  not  a  single  bank 
or  a  savings  and  loan  company. 

"The  National  Bank  of  Commerce  merged 
with  a  downtown  bank  and  moved  to  the 
Loop,  taking  some  $50,000,000  out  of  this 
area.  The  Apollo  Savings  and  Loan  Assn. 
moved  with  its  $60,000,000  business  to  N. 
Michigan  Av." 

No  other  financial  institutions  are  willing 
to  make  risky  or  even  non-risky  loans  In 
Lawndale.  Almost  no  money  for  rehabilita- 
tion or  new  construction  has  gone  into  East 
or  West  Garfield  Park  or  Lawndale  In  the  last 
decade. 

FEW  INSTTRED  BY  FHA  I 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration,  the 
records  show,  has  insured  few  West  Side 
loans,  even  when  social  agencies,  such  as  the 
Community  Renewal  Foundation,  have 
fought  for  loans  with  all  the  financial  skills 
open  to  them. 

The  growing  seriousness  of  demanding  ex- 
pensive repairs  when  there  is  no  money  to 
make  them  was  apparent  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  to  the  City  of  Chicago.  In  1965 
Congress  amended  the  National  Housing  Act 
to  permit  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (HUD)  to  make  outright 
gifts  or  grants  of  up  to  $1,500  to  help  low- 
Income  owners  of  one-  or  two-unit  buildings 
niake  repairs  necessary  to  bring  their  build- 
iJigs  up  to  code.  Low  income  was  defined  as 
'loder  $3,000. 

8o  far.  15  grants  totalling  $21,475  have 
been  made  in  Chicago  urban  renewal  areas. 
None  has  been  made  elsewhere  In  the  city. 

The  1965  amendments  also  provided  for  3 
per  cent  loans  (private  ones  would  cost  more 


than  2  per  cent  If  they  were  available)  to 
help  owners  Improve  their  biUldlngs.  Up  to 
$14,500  can  be  borrowed  for  each  apartment. 
Owner-occupants  of  buildings  with  four 
units  or  less  were  authorized  to  refinance 
theU:  existing  mortgages  along  with  the  Im- 
provement loan  at  the  same  3  per  cent,  be- 
low-market,  rate. 

LmXE  CITY  HALLS  OPENED 

Chicago  In  1967  began  opening  neighbor- 
hood service  centers,  In  effect  little  city  halls, 
to  provide  assistance  in  obtaining  the  new 
so-called  No.  312  loans  and  grants,  and  to 
give  other  services. 

Some  of  the  West  Side  homeowners  who 
have  received  the  biUldlng  department  no- 
tices have  begun  visiting  the  centers. 
Through  June,  163  applications  for  a  total  of 
$682,000  were  processed  at  the  city's  nine 
centers.  On  the  West  Side  the  first  loan  was 
approved  by  HUD  on  July  14. 

Federal  regulations  have  made  obtaining 
the  loans  an  ex:eedlngly  slow  process.  The 
regulations  state:  "The  main  requirement  of 
the  312  loan  Is  that  the  borrower  have  the 
ability  to  repay  the  loan."  To  establish  that 
ability,  applicants  must  present  a  title  to 
their  property,  income  tax  returns  for  several 
years,  and  a  record  of  employment. 

Few  have  such  records.  In  the  first  place, 
most  Lawndale  owners  whose  buildings  are  In 
a  state  of  disrepair  do  not  have  titles.  They 
are  overwhelmingly  contract  buyers.  They 
cannot  qualify  for  conventional  mortgages 
which  would  give  them  title  to  their  build- 
ings. 

REFINANCING    IS    NECESSARY 

Generally  a  contract  buyer  does  not  re- 
ceive a  title  to  his  property  until  he  has  paid 
off  at  least  half  the  debt  on  his  building,  and 
often  not  then. 

"We  have  to  try  to  refinance  the  contract 
to  get  the  buyer  a  title,"  said  D.  E.  Mackel- 
mann,  director  of  the  neighborhood  service 
program. 

Negotiations  have  produced  a  few  titles 
and  a  few  dramatic  reductions  in  pending 
debts.  One  contract  buyer  of  a  house  in  East 
Garfield  Park,  a  man  with  seven  children,  had 
agreed  to  pay  $16,500  for  a  one-story  brick 
with  attic  and  basement.  He  made  a  $1,000 
down  payment  and  committed  himself  for 
$135  a  month.  When  the  buUding  depart- 
ment inspection  disclosed  the  need  for  ex- 
tensive repairs,  he  went  to  the  neighborhood 
service  ofiBce  for  help.  A  city  appraisal  set 
the  value  of  the  house  at  $3,150. 

The  holders  of  the  contract,  who  already 
had  collected  several  thousand  dollars,  were 
told  that  the  house  would  be  put  in  receiver- 
ship unless  It  was  brought  up  to  code.  Con- 
fronted with  that  ultimatum,  the  contract 
holders  agreed  to  squeeze  out  the  $13,000  in 
"water"  In  the  contract,  and  accept  a  $3,000 
cash  payment  to  turn  the  title  over  to  the 
buyer. 

A  20-YEAR  $8,000  LOAN  SOUGHT 

Application  was  filed  for  a  20-year,  3  per 
cent  loan  of  $8,000.  If  It  is  approved  by  HUD, 
$3,000  would  be  used  to  refinance  the  house 
and  $5,000  for  rehabilitation.  The  family's 
monthly  payments  for  the  whole  would  be 
reduced  to  $44.12. 

Such  negotiations  require  months.  There 
is  more  delay  as  potential  borrowers  search 
for  missing  Income  tax  and  employment  rec- 
ords. Under  the  intricate  processing,  years 
would  be  reqtUred  to  make  any  appreciable 
change  In  the  housing  of  the  West  Side. 

[Chicago  Sun-Times,  Au.  7, 19671 

CotTNTERINO  BLHJHT:    HELP  FOR  HOWrEOWTTERS* 

Repaiks 
(By  Ruth  Moore) 
City  officials,   deeply   troubled  by   a  new 
threat  at  neighborhood  decay,   are  seeking 
ways   to    provide    rehabilitation    cash    with 
blight-beating  speed. 
Confronting  the  offlcials  Is  a  paradoxical 


crisis  In  slum  and  near-slum  areas  stem- 
ming from  Innumerable  purchases  of  small 
old  homes  by  Negro  families  with  modest  or 
low  Incomes. 

The  war  on  poverty  helped  make  the  pur- 
chases innumerable,  but  the  city's  stepped- 
up  1966  drive  on  slums  sent  city  building 
inspectors  to  small  homes  for  the  first  time. 
Formerly  these  dwellings  had  been  Inspected 
only  In  resjxjiise  to  complaints. 

Now  thousands  of  buyers  with  only  a  tiny 
equity  in  houses  painfully  below  city  struc- 
tural and  health  standards  face  demands  to 
bring  their  homes  up  to  code.  In  most  in- 
stances the  families  haven't  got  the  money  to 
make  repairs. 

Such  families,  already  beleaguered  by  siz- 
able monthly  mortgage  or  contract — usually 
contract — i>ayments,  can  apply  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment for  loans  to  make  repairs.  Or  if  the 
family  income  is  below  $3,000  a  year,  outright 
gifts  or  grants  up  to  $1,500  are  available. 

DEAWN-Offr    NEGOTIATIONS 

But  months  of  negotiation  are  required. 
As  noted  Sunday  in  this  series  of  articles, 
years  would  be  required  to  make  any  appre- 
ciable change  in  the  housing  of  the  West 
Side,  where  the  small-house,  no-cash  prob- 
lem is  acute. 

The  City  of  Chicago  has  no  home-repair 
money  to  give  or  lend.  Its  present  approach 
to  the  crisis  is  to  stunmon  to  compliance 
board  hearings  or  to  court  owners  who  will 
not  or  who  cannot  correct  slum  conditions. 

From  March  1,  1966,  through  May  10,  2.874 
buildings  inspected  in  a  door-to-door  survey 
In  Lawndale,  West  Garfield  Park  and  East 
Garfield  Park  were  submitted  for  compliance 
board  hearings.  Court  action  was  instituted 
against  1.355  structures. 

Since  1966  the  courts  have  been  app>olnt- 
Ing  the  Chicago  Dwellings  Assn.  and  a  few 
private  not-for-profit  organizations,  such  as 
the  Community  Renewal  FVJundation,  as  re- 
ceivers to  put  buildings  Into  decent  and  liv- 
able condition.  Primarily  that  resort  has 
been  used  for  larger  buildings  Instead  of 
small  owner-occupied  houses. 

CDA  then  makes  the  essential  repairs.  Gen- 
erally the  court.  In  receivership  cases,  will 
permit  the  receiver  to  sp>end  only  enough  to 
bring  a  building  up  to  code.  That  might 
mean  repairing  the  plaster,  but  not  painting 
the  walls.  Or  putting  in  a  boiler  and  doing 
nothing  about  the  paljitless  front  jwrch  and 
the  hard-packed-mud  front  yard.  It  also 
adds  legal  and  administrative  fees  to  the  cost 
of  doing  what  the  owner  should  have  done 
himself. 

The  system  is  economic  nonsense,  city  offi- 
cials say,  and  is  perilously  slow  in  bringing 
about  rehabilitation  of  "huge  areas  where 
housing  is  decaying. 

James  C.  Downs,  chairman  of  CDA,   and 
Charles  R.  Swlbel,  chairman  of  the  Chicago 
Housing   Authority   and    a   member   of   the 
executive  committee  of  CDA,  have  called  for 
a  basic  change  In  the  approach  to  rehabili- 
tation. Study  Is  being  given  to  new  methods   , 
that  might  quickly  supply  the  money  needed     \ 
for    Improving    thousands    of    substandard       \ 
buildings.  ■^, 

PAINTING,     LANDSCAPING      SOUGHT 

A  way  also  is  being  sought  to  finance  the 
painting  and  landscaping  that  would  make 
a  building  an  asset  to  the  nelghbcwhood. 
Safety  and  protection  of  the  occupants' 
health  are  required  under  city  law  and  would 
come  first,  but  a  neat,  trim  appearance  would 
be  deemed  essential,  too.  Other  city  progrrams 
would  work  with  tenants  on  housekeeping 
and  proper  maintenance. 

"We  must  help  homeowners  as  well  as  slug 
them,"  declared  Abel  D.  Swirsky,  deputy 
commissioner  of  buildings,  referring  to  In- 
spections and  the  compliance  required  by 
law.  "Our  recent  area  Inspections  made  many 
people  realize  for  the  first  time  that  they 
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were  living  In  substandard  conditions  that 
thvj  tbemselves  must  correct. 

"l£any  are  willing  to  correct  those  condi- 
tions, but  are  without  the  funds.  That  Is  the 
obstacle  that  has  to  be  overcome,  for  these 
are  good  buildings,  and  many  of  the  streets 
with  their  trees  and  big  yards  hardly  could 
be  Unproved  upon  in  a  city.  The  owners  of 
theee  buildings  can  form  the  sound  nucleiiS 
for  a  fine  community." 

OODfC     rr     THE     HARD     WAT 

Swlrskjr  agrees  with  Downs  and  Swlbel 
that  to  go  to  court  and  have  a  receiver  ap- 
pointed to  repair  the  plaster,  to  put  In  new 
wiring  and  to  clean  up  a  house  Is  "doing  It 
the  hard  way." 

If  the  financing  could  be  supplied,  the 
Neighborhood  Service  Centers  have  the 
architectural  and  other  technical  services 
to  help  the  homeowner  In  doing  a  Job  in 
which  he  has  Uttle  experience  and  easily  can 
be  victimized. 

Also,  the  city's  mortgage  brokers  are  con- 
cerning themselves  with  the  complexities 
and  Inqultlea  of  home  purchasing  and  re- 
habilitation on  the  West  Side  and  In  other 
rundown  areas.  A  committee  headed  by 
Charlee  Barrett  of  Continental  Illinois  Banlc 
&  Trust  Co.  of  Chicago  nas  been  at  work  for 
a  year  and  a  half  and  soon  will  be  ready 
to  test  some  new  methods  of  supplying  loans 
and  mortgages  to  the  areas  now  largely  de- 
prived of  them. 

MANT  CXJMPLAINTS  ON  INSPECTION.S 

The  West  Side  Federation,  an  orvtanlzatlon 
of  many  groups,  has  demanded  more  and 
better  financing  for  the  homeowners  of  the 
area.  Many  complaints  have  been  made  abuiit 
inspections.  "Why  are  they  plclttng  on  me^  ' 
is  heard  over  and  over  again  "My  house  was 
this  way  before  I  bought  It  " 

Nearly  all  the  owners  bought  without  ob- 
taining a  city  certificate  showing  the  condi- 
tion of  the  building  and  all  existing  viola- 
tions. The  first  area-wide  Inspections  were 
their  first  official  notice  that  much  Is  wrong 
with  their  buildings  The  explanation  does 
not  ease  the  problem. 

The  clash  of  the  law  and  building  owners 
111  equipped  or  unable  to  comply  with  It  thus 
haa  produced  a  growing  and  still  unsolved 
crisis  on  the  big  West  Side  of  the  city  De- 
spite the  drive  on  slum  housing,  most  West 
Side  bousing  continues  to  be  an  undeniable 
slum. 


able  to  vote  for  nine  city  councllmen  to 
directly  represent  their  Interests. 

Washington  is  America's  fastest  grow- 
ing urban  community.  As  such,  It  needs 
a  form  of  government  that  can  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  people  and 
to  the  complexities  of  a  rapidly  expand- 
ing and  dynamic  community. 

The  President's  plan  provides  the 
means  to  streamline  the  District's  gov- 
ernment— to  replace  a  three-man  Board 
of  Commissioners  with  a  single  Commis- 
.sioiier  who  will  function  largely  as 
mayor,  and  to  install  a  nine-man  council 
that  will  operate  largely  as  a  city  coun- 
cil does  in  most  of  our  big  cities. 

This  is  not  home  rule — it  Is  not  elected 
local  govenunent.  It  will,  however,  bring 
better,  more  efficient  government  to  the 
District  of  Columbia-,  now— and  action 
is  needed  now. 

I  urge  the  90th  Congress  to  follow  the 
wisdom  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Govenmient  Operations  Committee 
and  support  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3 
for  a  better,  stronger  District  gov- 
ernment. 


CONGRESS  MUST  SUPPORT  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA GOVERNMENT  REORGA- 
NIZATION PLAN 

Mr.  MONTGOMEHY  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimou-s  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr  Bingham!  may 
extend  his  remark.s  at  tliis  point  In  the 
Rkcord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  FFEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  rtquest  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missi.ssippi ' 

There  was  nu  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr  Speaker,  the  90th 
Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  right  a 
very  old  wrong.  We  have  a  chance  to  pro- 
vide sound,  modem  government  to  the 
citizens  who  live  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  OovenHnent  Or>erations 
Committee — by  a  large  majority  repre- 
senting both  parties — has  given  the  plan 
an  overwhelming  vote  of  support. 

The  proposal  to  reorganize  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  Is  the  l>est  way 
to  create  new  rights  for  800,000  Wash- 
ington residents  who  have  been  the  vic- 
tims of  a  creaking,  inadequate  system  of 
city  administration  and  would  now  be 


CHAIRMAN  PATMAN  RECEIVES  DIS- 
TINGUISHED PUBLIC  SERVICE 
AWARD  f'ROM  NATIONAL  COUNCIL 
OF   SALESMEN'S   ORGANIZATIONS 

Mi-  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Kentlo- 
man  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Multeb  !  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  .^PEAKBTR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mi.sslssippi ' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  MULTER  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  pre- 
vious recipient  of  the  Distinguished  Pub- 
lic SerMCc  Award  m  1962  given  by  the 
National  Council  of  Salesmen's  Orsani- 
zations,  I  take  particular  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing to  the  House  that  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  Honorable  'V^'richt 
Patman,  received  this  award  August  1, 
1967. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  historic  legisla- 
tive accomplishments  of  our  colleague 
from  Texas,  and  I  particularly  am 
pleased  to  see  the  National  Council  of 
Salesmen's  Organizations  recognize  the 
endeavorr  of  Wright  Patman  The  pres- 
ident of  NCSO,  Mr  Lawrence  Davis,  well 
states  the  devotion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  to  the  small  businessman : 

In  your  role  as  a  leader  of  Congress,  you 
hnve  always  exemplified  the  true  friend  of 
salesmen  of  America  Further,  you  have  rep- 
resented the  causes  of  all  Americans  without 
regard  to  their  political  persiivslon  eco- 
nomic station  or  religious  affiliation  and  for 
this,  we  salute  you 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  thLs  point  I  include  In 
the   Record   the   statement   concerning 
Chairman  Patman's  award  that  appeared 
In  the  National  Voice  of  Salesmen: 
Patman  To  Rxcxivb   1966  DP.S  .\ward 

Congressman  WrUrht  Patman  whose  38 
years  In  the  Oongreee  have  been  devoted  to 
the  protection  of  the  small  businessman  will 
receive  this  year's  NCSO  Distinguished  Public 
Service  Award.  It  was  annoxinced  by  President 


Lawrence  S,  Davla  following  the  Septembtr 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

Each  year.  Council  consults  with  many 
legislators  and  administrators  at  State  and 
Federal  levels  thus  giving  the  Directors  ampl« 
opportunity  to  observe  the  efforts  being  made 
by  these  representatives  of  the  people.  'While 
Council  Is  primarily  Interested  in  legislation 
and  other  programs  which  affect  wholesale 
salesmen,  many  of  Its  undertakings  are  de- 
signed to  benefit  the  community  at  large. 
From  time  to  time.  Council  encounters  public 
officials  who  are  unusually  dedicated  and  who. 
In  Its  opinion,  render  distinguished  public 
bervlce. 

Too  often,  such  unusual  services  goes  un- 
heralded. For  this  reason  NSCO  Instituted 
these  awards.  Its  initial  award  was  presented 
In  1961  to  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts.  In  1962, 
two  awards  were  given,  one  going  to  then 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  Mortimer 
M.  Capiln  and  the  other  to  Congressman 
.\braham  J.  Multer.  In  1963,  the  awards  went 
to  then  Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  H 
Hodges  and  Congressman  Eugene  J.  Keogh 
In  1964  only  one  award  was  made.  It  was  pre- 
sented to  President  Lyndon  B  Johnson.  The 
two  awards  given  In  1965  went  to  Governor  of 
Michigan  George  W.  Romney  and  Mayor  John 
V.  Llndsav  of  New  York. 

COVNCU-'S    TRIBUTE    TO    CONGRESSMAN     PATMAN 

In  notifying  Congressman  Patman  of  hli 
selection  for  the  1966  award,  Mr.  Davis  said: 

"In  your  role  as  a  leader  of  Congress,  you 
have  always  ejempllfled  the  true  friend  of 
the  salesmen  of  America  Piu-ther,  you  have 
represented  the  causes  of  all  Americans  with- 
out regard  to  their  p>olitical  persua'^lon.  eco- 
nomic station  or  religious  affiliation  and  for 
this,  we  salute  you." 

At  present,  Congre.^sman  Patman  Is  Chair- 
man  of  the  powerful  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  of  the  House.  He  also  li 
a  ranking  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Small  Buslne.ss,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  and  vice-chairman  o! 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Production. 

One  of  the  landmark  achievements  for 
which  the  Congressman  Is  best  known  wa« 
his  sponsorship,  together  with  Congresisman 
Robinson,  of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act 
which  became  the  law  fjf  the  land  In  1936 
Today,  thirty  years  after  Its  enactment,  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Act  remains  a  bulwark 
against  unfair  competitive  tactics.  Its  Imple- 
mentation Is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  Its  ramlflc«- 
llons  so  widespread  that  it  has  frequently 
been  the  subject  of  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decisions. 

The  trend  has  been  toward  stricter  en- 
forcement of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act 
which  Is  appropriately  known  as  the  "golden 
rule  in  business  "  It  forces  equality  of  op- 
portunity, protects  the  small  buslnessmaa 
and  restrains  those  who  would  use  unfair 
methods  that  are  harmful  to  the  producers, 
distributors  and  consumers. 

OTHtR     NOTABLE     ACCOMPl.tSHMENTS 

If  this  Act  had  been  the  Congressman's 
sole  legislative  achievement,  he  still  would 
have  merited  the  secure  place  he  holds  in 
American  legislative  history,  but  It  has  been 
but  only  one  of  his  many  outstanding 
achievements  In  1941,  for  example.  Con- 
trressman  Patman  was  the  author  of  the 
House  resolution  which  created  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Buslne.=8.  Until  the  88th 
Congress  he  has  served  as  its  chairman  in 
all  but  the  80th  and  83rd  Congresses  when 
the   Republicans   were   in   p<5wer. 

Among  his  other  legislative  "home-run*" 
was  his  co-authorship  of  the  Pull  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  and  his  co-sponsorshlp  of 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act.  gener- 
ally referred  to  as  the  Johnson-Patman  Act. 
which  became  law  In  1958.  It  helped  small 
business  concerns  to  obtain,  for  the  first 
time,  the  kind  of  financing  they  needed 
moat — equity  and   long-term   capital. 
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In  addition  to  his  many  legislative  activi- 
ties. Congressman  Patman  found  time  to 
author  a  book  on  "Our  American  Govern- 
ment" which  contains  answers  to  a  thou- 
sand and  one  questions  about  how  our  gov- 
ernment works.  The  book  has  been  used  by 
students,  teachers,  study  clubs  and  many 
other  groups.  It  has  been  printed  In  many 
languages  and  Is  sold  throughout  the  world. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  finest  tributes  to  Con- 
gressman Patman  and  one  which  effectively 
summarizes  his  career  came  several  years 
ago  when  he  received  an  award  from  the 
National  Congress  of  Petroleum  RetaUers 
bearing  the  following  Inscription: 

"To  Congressman  Wright  Patman,  whose 
heroic  leadership  and  steadfast  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  economic  Independence  and 
opportunity  for  small  business,  whose  gifts 
of  advocacy  and  greatness  of  soul  have  raised 
the  spirit  of  small  businessmen  across  the 
nation  and  guided  the  progress  of  legislation 
in  behalf  of  American  ideals  of  economic 
freedom  and  opportunity,  we  express  our 
heartfelt  appreciation." 

National  Council  will  be  proud  to  make 
Its  presentation  to  Congressman  Patman 
either  at  Its  annual  dinner-convention  on 
Dec.  5  or  at  a  later  date  In  Washington. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  PASS  THE  RAT 
EXTERMINATION   BILL 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Gilbert]  may 
extend  his  remarJcs  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
feat of  the  rat  extermination  bill  in  the 
House  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to 
me.  I  voted  for  this  proposal  which  would 
have  provided  Federal  funds  for  a  pro- 
gram urgently  needed  by  our  cities. 

Rats,  the  deadly  diseases  they  carry  to 
humans  and  food,  and  their  damage  to 
property,  is  a  serious  matter  to  me.  Our 
cities  lack  the  money  and  the  means  to 
adequately  control  and  exterminate  rats. 
I  am  concerned  about  my  city,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  about  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  its  inhabitants.  I  received  many 
letters  from  residents  of  my  22d  District 
clearly  pointing  out  the  need  for  this 
program.  The  reported  cases  of  rat  bites 
to  infants  anci  yoimg  children  is  alarm- 
ing and  a  disgrace. 

The  New  York  City  Health  Depart- 
ment statistics  tell  us  there  are  about 
eight  million  rats  in  our  city — equal  to 
the  city's  human  population.  The  de- 
partment reports  that  the  number  of  In- 
vestigated rat  bites  increased  from  497 
in  1965  to  562  in  1966;  and  300  bites  were 
reported  in  the  first  6  months  of  1967. 
The  projected  figure  for  1967  is  600. 
These  are  the  reported  cases;  I  am  sure 
there  are  many  which  are  not  reported. 
Other  cities  have  this  same  problem.  I 
am  told  that  last  year  seven  cities  in  the 
United  States  reported  approximately 
1,000  cases  of  rat  bites. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the  President's 
concern  and  I  support  his  request  that 
Congress  still  pass  this  legislation.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  In  the  House  to  Join  me 
in  support  of  the  Senate  bill  should  it 
pass  that  body  of  Congress  and  oome  to 

the  House  for  a  vote. 


THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINIS- 
TRATION IS  PERFORMING  A 
VITAL   FDNCnON 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  [Mr.  Hathaway]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HATHA-WAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
forests  of  this  country  are  one  of  our 
most  valuable  natural  resources.  They 
provide  imexcelled  recreational  areas  and 
are  the  natural  habitat  of  many  wild 
animals  and  game. 

They  also  provide  the  basic  materials 
for  some  of  our  most  important  indus- 
tries. Pulp  for  our  paper  mills.  Lumber 
for  construction  and  for  use  by  our  man- 
ufacturers in  making  products  without 
number. 

The  forests  of  Maine  are  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  this  great  national  re- 
source which  Is  unique  in  that  it  is  con- 
stantly being  restored,  even  as  it  is  being 
used.  Minerals  and  metallic  ores  once 
taken  from  the  ground  are  forever  gone. 
The  wealth  provided  by  our  forests  is 
constantly  being  renewed. 

Because  of  their  enduring  quality,  our 
forests  provide  a  stable  base  for  much  of 
our  Industry.  Nowhere  is  this  more  ap- 
parent than  in  the  State  of  Maine.  Here 
we  have  a  host  of  induftries,  large  and 
small,  engaged  in  logging  and  producing 
lumber  and  other  products  that  contrib- 
ute to  our  welfare  in  thousands  of  ways. 

Maine  residents  take  pride  in  their 
great  forests  and  the  timber  they  pro- 
duce. In  my  own  congressional  district, 
there  are  many  communities  whose  pros- 
perity is  dependent  upon  the  forests 
which  surroimd  them. 

The  community  of  Strong,  Maine,  is 
well  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  White 
Mountains  of  western  Maine.  Its  prosper- 
ity stems  in  a  large  degree  from  a  lum- 
ber mill  which  has  been  operated  by  the 
Starbird  family  for  more  than  half  a 

centiuT- 

I  should  like  to  recount  briefly  the 
story  of  the  Starbird  Lumber  Co..  Inc.,  of 
Strong,  Maine,  and  the  assistance  It  re- 
ceived from  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. 

This  small  business  enterprise  was 
organized  in  1915  by  R.  A.  Starbird.  He 
personally  directed  its  operations  for 
nearly  40  years.  Upon  the  founder's  death 
in  1954,  the  enterprise  was  carried  on  by 
his  widow,  Elizabeth  M.  Starbird,  and 
two  sons,  Clinton  and  Harrison. 

Like  many  family-owned  businesses, 
Starbird  Lumber  Co.  owes  its  success  and 
continued  growth  to  the  industry  and  in- 
tegrity of  its  fovmder.  The  members  of 
the  family  are  continuing  the  business  in 
the  same  tradition.  They  are  proud  of  the 
reputation  their  firm  has  built  up  over 
the  years  and  they  are  proud  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  operate. 

But  no  business,  no  matter  how  sound- 
ly It  is  operated,  can  resist  the  pressures 
of  change.  A  small  business  must  be  com- 
petitive or  it  will  soon  cease  to  exist. 

In  1959  the  owners  of  the  Starbird 
Lumber  Co.  realized  that  to  keep  up  with 


their  competitors  they  would  have  to 
purchase  new  machinery  and  equipment 
and  construct  additional  facilities. 

Heavy  equipment  needed  in  a  modern 
sawmill — cranes,  automatic  carriages, 
trailers,  trucks,  and  the  like  -are  expen- 
sive. The  Starbirds  figured  that  to  carry 
their  modernization  plans  to  completion, 
they  would  need  a  long-term  loan  of 
about  $80,000. 

They  applied  to  their  bank  for  help  and 
the  bank  agreed  that  a  long-term  loan 
was  what  the  firm  needed,  but  it  could 
not  make  a  loan  of  that  size  by  itself. 
So  the  banker  asked  SBA's  office  in 
Augusta  to  participate.  The  bank  would 
take  20  percent  of  the  loan,  if  SBA  would 
provide  the  remaining  80  percent.  SBA 
agreed,  and  the  loan— to  mature  in  10 
years — was  quickly  approved. 

The  SBA  approved  this  loan  because 
the  owners  of  the  business  were  capable 
managers,  had  excellent  reputations,  and 
because  the  funds  were  to  be  used  to  im- 
prove the  business,  help  it  grow,  and  be 
of  greater  value  to  the  community. 

"What  has  happened  to  this  firm  since 
this  loan  was  approved? 

The  firm's  sales  have  increased  nearly 
50  percent  and  its  net  profit  has  more 
than  doubled.  Because  of  the  nature  of 
the  business,  employment  varies,  and  it 
ranges  from  a  low  of  45  to  a  maximum 
of  65.  The  firm's  payroll  helps  make 
Strong  a  prosperous  community. 

The  loan  provided  by  the  bank  in  coop- 
eration with  SBA  has  helped  Starbird 
Lumber  Co.  to  expand.  Its  operations 
now  include  the  cutting  and  hauling  of 
logs,  sawing,  planing,  and  processing 
lumber  for  shipment;  the  manufacture 
of  boxes  and  allied  items;  and  the  manu- 
facture of  ready-built  cabins.  A  small 
amount  of  pulpwood  is  cut  and  sold  to 
surrounding  mills. 

The  firm  also  retails  building  supplies 
of  all  kinds  and  maintains  a  garage  for 
the  care  and  repair  of  its  equipment. 
The  loan  is  being  repaid  with  interest. 
When  one  corisiders  that  this  is  typical 
of  the  help  that  SBA  provides  to  thou- 
sands of  small  firms  every  year,  it  be- 
comes significant  indeed. 

Since  its  inception  in  1953,  SBA  has 
provided  financial  help  to  about  600  small 
firms  in  Maine,  providing  them  with 
more  than  $28  milUon  in  long-term 
loans. 

These  loans  have  gone  to  many  diverse 
small  businesses.  But  they  all  had  one 
thing  in  common:  they  required  a  long- 
term  loan  to  provide  them  with  new  ma- 
chinery, new  equipment,  new  buildings, 
or  with  working  capital  that  would  make 
expansion  possible. 

This  is  the  Important  role  SBA  plays 
In  the  lives  of  so  many  small  businesses. 
It  Is  no  happenstance  that  the  Small 
Business  Administration  exists  to  pro- 
vide this  essential  help  to  small  business. 
President  Johnson  has  long  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  because  he  imderstands 
the  Importance  of  small  business  to  the 
economy.  The  President  knows  that  small 
business  provides  a  means  for  Americans 
to  put  their  energies  and  talents  to  work 
for  themselves. 

He  knows  also  that  no  matter  how 
much  talent  a  person  has,  no  matter  how 
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determined  he  Ls  to  get  ahead,  he  has  to 
have  sufficient  capital  or  he  can't  pro- 
gress very  far. 

Small  business  is  truly  the  seedbed  of 
the  American  economy.  It  is  a  testing 
ground  for  new  ideas,  new  products,  and 
new  services. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  is 
performing  a  vital  function.  It  deserves 
our  full  support. 


J.   S.    ABERCROMBIE:    A   \LAN    WHO 
MAKES  HOUSTON  GREAT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr  Casey;  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  meas- 
ure the  wealth  of  a  city  by  Its  bank  de- 
posits. Its  tons  of  bricks  and  mortar 
reaching  for  the  sky. 

But  we  In  Houston  count  our  most 
precious  assets  in  men — men  like  James 
S.  Abercrombie.  oilman,  rancher.  Indus- 
trialist. For  years,  he  has  been  a  guiding 
force  In  shaping  the  destiny  of  our  great 
and  booming  area,  and  the  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  our  whole  community  owes  him 
can  never  be  repaid. 

He  has  used  his  great  wealth  wisely, 
and  many  may  never  know  the  extent  of 
his  philanthropies.  But  through  his 
strong  backing,  we  have  in  Houston  the 
finest  hospital  to  treat  our  .stricken 
youngsters — Texas  Children's  Hospital. 
He  Is  chairman  of  the  hospital's  board, 
and  also  general  chairman  of  the  cam- 
paign to  raise  $15  million  for  the  expan- 
sion of  St,  Luke's  E:piscopal  and  Texas 
Children's  Hospital 

Here  Is  a  man  whose  great  career  reads 
like  a  fiction  novel.  And  here  is  a  man, 
who  through  the  hard  years  of  earning 
great  wealth,  has  not  forgotten  his  fel- 
low man.  His  warmth,  his  generosity, 
have  been  a  sustaining  force  to  our  whole 
community,  and  we  in  Houston  are  in- 
deed proud  of  Jim  Abercrombie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  so  mar\y  of  my 
colleagues  know  this  great  man  person- 
ally. I  take  great  pride  in  bringing  to 
their  attention  the  accompanying  article 
on  this  great  American,  who  I  am  proud 
to  call  my  friend : 
{From  the  Houston    (Tex.)    CtLronlcle,  July 

30,   19671 

Oilman    J.    S.     ABescnoMBtx    Oivrs     Hcaht, 

WlALTH  To   Help  III  CHiLDatN 

(By  Tommy  Thompson) 
"Who  la  the  man  with  the  cigar,  mommy?" 
The   mother    loolced    up    from   her   maga- 
zine, glanced  at  the  portrilt  that  hantfs  on 
the  south  wall   of   the   lobby   in   the   Texas 
ChUdren'«  Hoepltal  and  answered: 

"I  don't  know,  honey.  mayb«  It  Is  the 
bead  doctor  here  ' 

The  m«n  with  the  cigar,  J  S.  Abercrombie 
doeant  have  a  license  to  practice  medicine. 
but  he  haa  played  a  Tltal  role  In  the  treat- 
ment of  thousands  of  children  from  all  oyer 
the  world  at  the  famous  hospital. 

"Without  him,  there  might  not  have  been 
a  Texas  Children's  Hospital."  says  Leopold 
Meyer,  president  of  the  board. 


BOX    A    DAY 

The  man  with  the  cigar  (he  has  smoked 
a  box  a  day  for  30  years)  Is  chairman  of  the 
board   for  Texas  Children's. 

He  also  Is  general  chairman  of  the  cam- 
paign to  raise  $15  nxlUlon  for  expansion  of 
St  Lulces  Eplscopai  and  Texas  Children's 
hospitals 

It  la  Abercromble'B  theory  that  "to  produce 
healthy  men  we  must  develop  g(X)d.  strong 
bodies  m  children."  and  he  became  Involved 
In  Texas  Children's  "to  Indulge  a  grateful 
heart"  for  his  good  fortune,  health  and 
strength. 

AcroBs  town  Is  another  creation  of  this 
man,  who.  Is  oil  man,  rancher  and  inventor 

This  is  Cameron  Iron  Works.  Inc  .  which 
from  Its  beginning  In  a  small  plant  at  711 
MUby.  haa  developed  Into  a  manufacturing 
and  engineering  Arm  with  6100  employees 

GREAT    INVENTION 

Abercrombie  purchased  the  shop  from 
Harry  Cameron  In  19:J0  as  a  repair  shop  for 
his  drilling  rigs.  Later,  one  of  Abercromble's 
Inventions  alone,  a  blowout  preventer,  was 
to  make  the  company  great. 

His  Scottish  ancestry  shows  In  Abercrom- 
ble's speech  mannerisms  His  sometimes 
gruff-sounding  replies  cover  a  shyness  sel- 
dom encountered  In  a  man  who  has  accom- 
plished so  much. 

Let  the  subject  be  bird  dcgs  and  huiuing  - 
his  favorite  recreation — or  raising  cattle 
and  the  words  flow  They  come  even  more 
freely  If  the  subject  Is  the  Pin  Oak  Charity 
Horse  Show. 

But  his  role  In  channeling  Jl  75  million 
from  the  horse  show  to  Texas  Children's  Is 
not  discussed 

ONE    OF    1  1 

Jamie  Smlther  Abercrombie  was  born  In 
HuntsvlUe  on  July  7,  1891,  one  of  13  children 
of  James  Buford  and  Llna  Abercrombie. 

The  family  moved  to  Houston  In  1905  and 
for  dbout  three  years,  young  Jamie  drove  a 
milk  truck  At  18,  he  went  Into  the  oilfields 
for  the  first  time. 

HIS  first  Job  was  with  his  cousin.  C  A. 
Abercrombie,  In  1909  He  roughnecked  on  a 
wildcat  at  Cypress  and  contlnvied  to  work  for 
his  cousin  for  about  two  years. 

By  1918  he  wiis  field  superintendent  at  the 
Goose  Creek  Field,  where  he  worked  for  R  L. 
Young,  president  of  Crown  OH  Co  .  later 
Crown  Central,  and   the  .Atlantic  Oil  Co 

Later,  with  borrowed  m<iney,  he  bought  a 
rig  q'Ut  hl.s  Job  with  Crown  Central,  and 
went  Into  the  contracting  bu.slness  full  time 

He  added  more  rigs  and  was  drilling  In  the 
Humble  Field  In  19'20  when  he  bought  Cam- 
eron's machine  shop,  which  had  a  couple  of 
lathes,  a  drill  press,  a  few  hack  saws  and 
other  as.sorted  hand  tools 

"Harry  Cameron  was  a  great  machine-tool 
man.  "  Abercrombie  said  recently.  "'Vou  could 
give  him  a  piece  of  Iron  and  he  could  make 
Just    about   anything   you   wanted    from   It." 

He  ref-aUed  a  rainy  day  In  Hull  Field  when 
he  turned  dlsiister  Into  the  first  piece  of 
equipment  to  control  high  pressure  gas. 

He  WH^s  some  distance  from  the  well  In 
Hull  Field  when  It  blew  out  with  a  tremen- 
duU-s  explosion  The  derrick  evaporated  Into  a 
sea  of  flames  As  the  black  smoke  boiled  up 
from  the  wrecked  well.  Abercrombie  thought 
about  other  blowouts  he  had  seen,  and  how 
badly  the  Industry  needed  some  means  of 
controlling  these  disasters 

He  drove  bark  through  rhe  rain  tn  the  shop 
on  Milby.  where  he  took  a  stick  and  sketched 
a  design  on  the  dirt  floor. 

Cameron  and  Ed  Lorehn  made  his  equip- 
ment from  this  crude  drawing,  the  first  suc- 
cessful device  to  control  pressures  during 
drilling 

This  w.ui  the  ram-type  preventer  which 
could  close  off  the  hole  Just  like  closing  a 
valve    The    preventer   has    undergone   many 


Improvements  and  modifications,  but  It  suil 
Is  t>aslcally  the  same. 

Abercrombie  had  been  drilling  for  several 
years  before  he  obtained  his  first  production 
it  was  In  1926  In  the  North  Dayton  Field 
at  the  Harrison  No  1  He  went  on  from  there 
to  become  one  of  the  largest  Independent 
oil   operators   In   the   United   States 

In  1934  he  and  Dan  Harrison  Sr  brought 
In  the  old  Ocean  Field  in  Brazoria  County 
Oil  historians  agree  that  Old  Ocean  and 
Abercrombie  were  made  for  each  other 

Old  Ocean's  great  hydriK;arbon  supply  was 
guarded  by  extremely  high  prcs.'-ure  gas  and 
only  the  Inventive  mind  of  Abercrombie 
could   conquer   this  dangerous   fact.-ir 

Old  Ocean  was  the  nation's  deepest  pro- 
ducing field  when  It  was  discovered,  the  first 
to  go  below  10000  feet  At  Old  Ocean  Aber- 
crombie quit  flaring  gas.  as  was  common 
In  those  days,  put  In  a  hig  compres.sor  and 
recycled   the   gas   to   maintain    pressure 

Abercrombie  drilled  his  first  injection  wells 
at  Old  Ocean,  where  his  technical  accom- 
plishments made  him  one  of  the  pioneers  In 
the  use  of  nattiral  gas  as  an  energy  source 

It  was  a  bout  with  Illness  in  1947.  his  first 
serious  setback,  that  led  to  his  Interest  in 
the  Texas  Children's  Hospital  ar.d  sub.^e- 
quently  to  his  backing  of  the  annual  Pin  Oak 
Charity  Show  which  has  since  become  the 
nation's  outstanding  horse  show. 

.Mid  behind  him  In  all  his  enterprises  Is 
his  wife  LUlle  whom  he  married  42  years  ago 
and  who  works  with  the  Ladles  Auxiliary 
at    the   children's   hospital 

The  Abercrombies  have  a  daughter, 
Josephine  Averllna.  now  the  wife  of  Anthony 
J  A.  Bryan  of  St  Louis.  The  Bryans  have 
two  children,   Jamie    10,   and   George  8. 

The  millions  of  dollars  don.ited  to  various 
charities  by  Mr  and  Mrs  Abercrombie 
through  the  years  have  been  inestimable  to 
Houstonlans.  but  more  important,  they  have 
given   part   of   their   hearts   to   the   city. 

Oilman  Gives  $100,000  To  Science  Mcsevm 
J.  S  Abercrombie  ha^s  donated  $100,000  to 
the  Houston  Mu.^eum  of  Natural  Science. 
Charles  Alcorn,  president  of  the  board  of 
tru.stees.    announced    Saturday 

The  contribution  will  be  u.sed  for  con- 
struction of  the  museum's  $1  5  million  build- 
ing in  Hermann  Park 

.M)orcrombie's  interest  in  and  support  of 
the  museum  resulted  earlier  In  the  build- 
ing's   foyer    being    named    for   him. 


THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker.  I 
a-sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  TMr.  Steed  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
REroRn  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  somewhat 
with  tongue  in  cheek  but  very  seriously 
nonetheless.  Mr.  Wallace  Kidd,  editor  of 
the  Anadarko,  Okla.,  Daily  News,  recent- 
ly quoted  some  statistics  and  made  some 
comparl.sons  about  wages  and  the  cost  of 
living  which  I  think  will  interest  us  all 

Carpers,  critics,  and  faultfinders  of  to- 
day never  make  these  comparisons,  with- 
out which  the  current  figures  can  be 
made  to  sound  worse  than  they  are. 

One  thing  that  has  not  changed 
through  the  years  is  the  fact  that  an 
hour  Is  still  an  hour.  Since  most  of  us 
have  only  our  services,  usually  measured 
by  time,  for  sale,  it  seems  to  me  that 
only  by  reference  to  the  value  of  our 
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hnurlv  incomes  and  costs  can  we  hope  of  the  old  Southwest.  Seventy  years  ago,  Subsequent  to  that  agreement,  I  stated 

tn  maintain  true  comparisons  between  as  a  dashing  young  Army  officer,  WiUiam  my  beUef  that  the  United  States  had 

the  "good    old   days"    and   today.   Mr.  J.  Glasgow  married  Josephine  Magoffin,  been  severely  shortchanged.  After  our  2- 

IfiHd's  comment  and  citations  are  as  fol-  granddaughter  of  James  Wiley  Magoffin,  day  exchange  with  Mr.  Roth,  I  was  posl- 

rr  .  a  pioneer  of  the  Santa  Pe  Trail  and  a  tive  of  it. 

n't  around  but  I've  heard  tell  about  special  envoy  of  President  Polk  in  the  Even  more  saddening  was  the  realiza- 

those^ood  old  days  They're  bound  to  have  Mexican  'War.  On  the  old  Magoffin  ranch  tion  that  we  had  cut  tariffs  on  those 

been  good  else  there  wouldn't  have  been  so  in  El  Paso,  a  small  military  post  had  items  in  industries  now  in  a  llf  e-or-death 

much  bragging  once  they  were  out  of  the  been  established  and  was  christened  Fort  struggle  against  low-wage  inspired  for- 

,gy  Bliss  in  1854.  At  the  modem  Fort  Bliss,  eign  competition.  Our  actions  at  Geneva 

Now  there's  a  bit  of  disillusionment,  cou-  j^  leading  training  center  of  this  elec-  defy  reason,  and  I  fear  our  economic  fu- 

pied  with  a  brighter  side  on  today's  living.  Tronic  and  missile  age,  funeral  services  ture  with  our  primary  defense  now  down. 

It's  all  found  in  the  ''Handbook  ^l^f^^J"  ^ere  held  yesterday  for  General  Glasgow.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  views  are  my  own 

m'^ni'orLa^"    price,  $2  based  on  Sr"n;  The  career  of  WiUlam  Jefferson  Glas-  but  they  are  not  peculiar  to  me.  A  very 

™j^g               '  gow  spans  a  major  part  of  our  Nation's  competent  journalist,  Lloyd  M.  "Mike" 

What  makes  the  good  old  days  look  differ-  history.  Bom  May  18,  1866,  only  a  year  Hampton,  sat  in  on  our  2  days  of  hear- 

ent  is  the  fact  that  the  average  factory  worker  after  the  Civil  War,  he  graduated  from  ings  with  the  Kennedy  round  team,  and 

in  the  United  States  earned  In  three  hours  ^gst  Point  in  1891,  early  enough  to  par-  came  away  with  some  very  astute  ob- 

last  year  enough  to  pay  for  a  market  has-  ticipate  in  the  last  Indian  Skirmishes  in  servations.    He    recorded    them    in    his 

ket  of  food  for  which  he  would  have  worked  ^^  Territory  of  New  Mexico.  He  saw  "Washington :  Inside  Out"  column  in  the 

'L^""?.,?.      H  r.rif  f^H^'  service  in  the  Spanish-American  War.  August  5  edition  of  Leather  and  Shoes 

lowing  lo-item  basket  oiiooa.    ^^^^       ^^^^  and  as  a  major  he  Served  under  Gen.  magazine.  Mr.  Hampton  has  been  an  ob- 

Fiour  10  lbs »  .29       $1.19  John  J.  Pershing  during  the  Mexican  server  of  the  Washington  scene  for  many 

Round  steak' lb.-- --       16         1.11  border  troubles  of  1916.  It  was  his  ex-  years  and  the  analysis  he  presents  in  the 

Rib  roast,  lb .16          .93  pressed    wish    to    follow    Pershing    to  column  is  a  stimulating  one  which  all 

Pork  chops,  lb .17         1.06  France  in  World  War  I,  but  his  special  Members  should  read.  I  am  entering  it  in 

Bacon,  sliced,  lb .22           .95  gjjjjjg  ^gj.g  needed  for  the  urgent  task  of  the  Record  for  that  purpose: 

^.t^ter'^^ib 35            82  training   new  officers   for  the   conflict,  ^ori-d     trad,     OirrLooK     Extols     Export 

Pn,»?np«  in  ihV 29         112  During  the  war  and  the  ensuing  decade,  dreams,  omits  Imports  threat 

Sarib..    ::--'-"-----'-'---      '^          -12  he    rendered    distinguished    service    in  (By  Uoyd  M.  Hampton) 

EggVdoz .32             .60  £1^^  th«  m^n  Who  WOUld^^^  When   our  top   trade   negotiator.  William 

—;       T;;  backbone  of  our  Nation  s  career  Army.  ^         rhapsodizes    about    the    yet-to-be- 

Total    cost 2.10          8.18  In  1927,  as  a  brigadier  general,  he  was  realized  great  export  potential  in  store  for 

•How  come."  you  say,  "things  are  better  retired  for  physical  disability  at  the  age  us  as  a  result  of  the  Kennedy  Round  agree- 
now  when  in  1909  you  bought  a  basket  of  of  61.  ment.  It  would  appear  that  we  emerged  from 
groceries  for  $2.10  aiid  In  1966  It  cost  $8.18?"  Since  his  retirement,  he  has  lived  in  the  torturous,  protracted  Geneva  talks  with 
Well,  the  answer  is  simple,  once  you've  read  El  PaSO  in  the  historic  old  Magoffin  nothing  but  plusses.  However,  there  are 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  handbook.  homestead,  a  proud  representative  of  many,  both  In  and  out  of  Government,  who 
It  says  that  In  1909.  average  weekly  fac-  America's  finest  military  traditions,  a  strongly  feel  otherwise.  Minuses  of  a  serious 
tory  earnings  were  $9.74  for  an  average  51-  rfietinenished  scholar  and  historian  of  ^^^^^^  affecting  our  Industry  and  labor  are 
hour  workweek.  That  made  the  average  fi^gf^'^eJ  Sf  Vital  link  with  our  ^^'°  ^^"^^^^  "P  '"^  ''''  ^"^^  P^*^*'  '^"^  '^y' 
hourly  factory  earnings  19  cents.  In  1966  "^^  .?7  "'!^''  ^°  *  ^"*^  ""  For  Instance,  in  a  recent  statement  to  Con- 
average  weekly  factory  earnings  were  $111.93  Stoned  past.  gress,  on  what  the  global  trade  accord  holds 
for  a  41-hour  average  workweek.  That  figures  To  his  gracious  life  S  COmpaiUon,  JOSe-  for  the  U.S.,  Mr.  Roth  chose  to  emphasize  In 
up  to  an  average  hourly  factory  earning  of  phlne  Magoffin  Glasgow,  our  hearts  go  glowing  terms  one  side  of  the  coin,  while 
$2.71.  out  in  sympathy.  To  all  who  cherish  the  curiously  omitting  mention  of  the  other. 
The  conclusion— thus  In  1909.  at  19  cents  proud  traditions  of  the  U.S.  Military  According  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  he 
an  hour.  It  took  a  little  longer  than  11  hours  Academy  and  the  highest  ideals  of  our  crowed,  every  bllUon  dollars  worth  of  goods 
to  earn  the  $2.10  while  In  1966  at  $2.71.  It  ___-h  qattHpp.!  thP  nnmp  of  Brie  Gen  that  we  export  supports  100,000  U.S.  workers, 
took  a  little  over  three  hours  to  earn  the  f^rf^^VTffr^^^  r-loc^^ J^^  A  nice  sounding  phrase  In  and  by  Itself,  but 
»8  18.  One  factor  not  solved  Is  how  many  WilUam  Jefferson  Glasgow  will  live  in  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  j^^  glaringly,  completely 
hours  It  takes  to  meet  payments  on  today's  honored  memory.  failed  to  point  out  for  comparison's  sake  is 
boat  and  trailer,  the  second  car.  color  tele-  n  the  already  disquieting  If  not  alarming  im- 
vlslon  and  to  repay  the  loan  on  last  sum-  •tir/^i-.T  t-.  T^Ar>ip  /-kT-rrr _nrtK-  P°'"'^  situation  .  .  .  what  It  has  to  date  and 
mer's  vacation  trlpto  Disneyland.  W(JRL.L)    ItlAUlL  UUliAJUJii.  ^ow  more  so   (under  the  GATT  deal)    por- 

I  Mr    MONTGOMERY.   Mr.  Speaker,  I  tends  to  cost  us  in  Job  losses  and  outright 

'  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle-  P^^^*  dispiacenients 

TRIBDTE  TO  BRIG^ G^.  WILLIAM  nxan  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  may  ^^™=  k^^s  LaS^al^ sStistTcrarr " 

J.  GLASGOW  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  ^^  minimized  nor  their  validity  questioned. 

Mr   MONTGOMERY    Mr    Speaker    I  Record  and  include  extraneous  matter,  yj^gy  ^re  fine  as  far  as  they  go.  What  is  im- 

ask  unknimous  consent' that  the  gentle-  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  portant,  is  that  for  some  reason  he  elected 

man  from  Tpyjk;  TMr   WhitfI  mav  ex-  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle-  to  limit  his  remarks  to  those  which  were 

S  his  rema?Js  a?tms  Snt  fn  the  man  from  Mississippi?  obviously    aimed    to    please,    not    open    to 

Record  and  include  extraneous  matter.  ^^  ^^^Mr    g^aker    on  July  26  m  so  handling  himself  on  Capitol  Hiu. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  ^^^^^   °F^-?fL_XS^  ^'-  ^°'^  appears^  to  have  failed  to  convince 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle-  and  27.  the  I^esldent  s  special  represent  ^^^      lawmakers  that  before  the  Geneva 

man  from  Mississippi?  ative  for  trade  negotiations,  the  Honor-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^^  ^^^^^.^  ^^  ^^^^  ^j^.^^ 

There  was  no  objection.  able  William  Roth,  appeared  before  my  thorough,  serious  consideration  by  him  to 

Mr  WHITE  Mr  Speaker  on  May  18,  Labor  Subcommittee  to  discuss  the  re-  t^e  grave  imports  matter  as  it  relates  to  a 

1966    It  was  my  honor  to  advise  the  cently  concluded  Kennedy  round  agree-  number  of  us. -domestic  industries,  inciud- 

House  that  t.hP  oldest  livine  graduate  of  ments.  He  was  Invited  to  comment  spe-  ing  the  footwear  and  leathergoods  sector. 

the?S    MiHteS  aLSv    Slg    Gen  ciflcally   on   pending   legislation   which  over  the  last  decade,  footwear  imports  to 

U7m.         T    il,    ^   Acaaemy    ijng.   »jen.  ,.  f^..,,*L        „._£,„„  ™v.erebv  em-  this  country  have  climbed  an  incredible  1500 

William  J.  Glasgow,  was  observing  his  would  estabiisn  a  proceaure  wnereoy  era  shioments  of  leather  goods  and  lug- 

100th  birthday  at  his  home  in  El  Paso,  Ployees,  employers,  or  other  interested  P^^/^^^fJ^P^'^^^^^'e  es^^^^^^^^       n,ore  than 

Tex.  Today,  it  is  my  sad  duty  to  inform  or  affected  parties  could  appeal  for  relief  ^g^^  percent  over  1964,  and  the  figure  is 

my  distinguished  colleagues  of  the  death  If   they  felt  foreign  Imports  were   ad-  rising  even  further.  Result?  More  people  in 

of  General  Glasgow  in  El  Paso  last  Pri-  versely  affecting  them.  the  leather,  shoes  and  allied  trade  areas  are 

day  at  the  age  of  101  Although  Mr.  Roth  and  his  colleagues  losing  their  jobs,  if  imports  of  the  articles 

In  my  home  city  the  name  of  General  were  most  cordial  and  cooperative,  I  was  arent  curbed— and  quickly— unemployment 

Glasgow  rings  proudly  through  our  his-  distressed  to  find  the  Insignificant  atten-  in  the  industry  is  expected  to  further  rise. 

tory.  His  father  Edward  J  Glasgow,  was  tion  given  our  industries  and  workers  Last  year,  imports  cost  39,ooo  job  opportun- 

a  pioneer  in  establishing  the  trade  routes  during  the  Kennedy  round  negotiations,  ues  in  the  footwear  industry  ...  job  loss 
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la  expected  to  reach  59.000  by  1970  tf  Imporu 
clampdown  Isn't  forthcoming,  says  NFMA. 

Importa  of  handbags,  lugg&ge  and  (>erson&l 
leather  goods— If  allowed  to  soax  unimpeded 
at  preaent  pace — are  seen  by  trade  spokea- 
men  aa  bringing  catastrophe  to  the  Industry 
In  addition,  they  maintain,  many  leather 
goods'  employees  displaced  by  Imports  will 
wind  up  In  the  rantcs  of  the  permanently 
unemployed.  Why''  A  high  percentage  of 
leather  gooda'  workers  are  middle-aged.  Por 
them,  alternative  Job  opportunities  are  ex- 
tremely alUn.  retraining  poeslbUltles  few. 

OATT  Agreement  And  Labor — Mr.  Roth's 
high  hopea  for  stepping  up  our  exports  as 
a  reaiilt  of  the  Kennedy  Round  trade  agree- 
ment, are  buttressed  elsewhere  In  govern- 
ment. In  the  view  of  James  J  Reynolds, 
UJ3.  Under  Secretary  of  Labor,  both  of  the 
European  trading  blocs  (EEC.  EPTA)  main- 
tain tariff  and  non-tarlS  barriers  against 
US.  exports,  which  in  tandem  with  produc- 
tivity Improvements  to  be  expected  from  eco- 
nomic development  and  Integration,  cotild 
have  aerloua  Implications  for  the  expansion 
of  American  exports  and  the  degree  and 
nature  of  Import  competition  in  our  markets. 

To  Reynolds,  it  seems  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  the  tariff  and  non-taxlff  barriers 
negotiated  in  Geneva,  and  the  dynamic  Im- 
petus created  for  the  elimination  of  remain- 
ing tariff  and  non-tariff  barriers  In  the  fu- 
ttire,  will  prevent  both  expxDrt  restriction  and 
trade  diversion  from  occurring. 

In  attempting  to  Identify  labor's  stake  In 
the  Kennedy  Round  "within  a  dynamic 
world  of  changing  political  and  economic 
conditions,"  the  USDL  oflScla:  holds  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  be  complacent  since,  he 
believes,  the  U  S.  stands  to  benefit  signifi- 
cantly by  participating  in  and  shaping  the 
changes  that  take  place. 

In  answer  to  frequent  assertions  that  Im- 
ports often  cause  unemployment  by  the  dis- 
location of  labor  in  the  Importing  country. 
Reynolds  Is  convinced  that  the  benefits  of 
the  OATT  agreement  outweigh  the  cost  of 
such  "temporary"  dislocations  as.  he  admits. 
"may  occur  when  competition   Increases" 

If  we  cut  off  or  sharply  reduce  Imports  of 
a  competitive  product,  would  employment 
and  output  In  the  domestic  Industry  Involved 
automatically  increase?  Would  overall  em- 
ployment Increase''  In  a  complex  and  dy- 
namlc  economy  such  as  ours.  Reynolds  offers, 
we  do  not  op)erate  that  simply  There  may 
be  particular  cases  where  such  a  simple  re- 
latlonahlp  might  apply,  but  In  an  environ- 
ment In  which  national  policies  are  geared 
to  achieve  and  maintain  full  employment 
and  economic  stability,  such  generalizations 
cannot  be  sustained,  he  observes. 

Trade  flows  from  country  to  country  in 
the  free  world  .\re  reciprocal  in  nature.  A 
restrictive  act  taken  by  one  nation  tends  to 
be  matched  by  a  restrictive  response  by  other 
countries.  The  net  effect  of  such  acts  Is  most 
often  a  tightening  In  world  trade  The  eco- 
nomic effects  of  such  a  contraction  would 
ultimately  be  a  reduction,  relative  or  actual. 
in  exports  from  the  UnUed  States.  Reynolds 
claims,  explaining  further-  While  we  think 
It  reasonable  to  assume  that  imports,  as  a 
competitive  factor  may  contribute  towards 
displacements  of  labor  and  capital,  the  ana- 
lytical arts  have  not  advanced  sufHclently 
to  permit  us  to  measure  with  any  precision 
the  Impctct  of  Imports 

In  a  sense  Congress  recognized  this  when 
It  Included  the  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
vlalons  In  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  These 
provisions  are  based  on  the  premise  that  no 
■Ingle  group  should  bear  the  burden  of  In- 
Jury  that  might  result  from  an  International 
policy  that  benefits  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
and  that  the  determination  of  possible  In- 
jury due  to  Imports  can  beet  be  made  after 
close  examination  of  particular  cases  Since 
Its  Inception,  the  TEA  assistance  provisions' 
tesrt  of  eligibility  to  apply  for  the  aid  has 
proved  too  strict  .  .  .  "valueless."  says  miny 


Import  hurt  firms  who  unsuccecefully  sought 
help  through  the  1962  Act. 


THE  AMERICAN  JEWISH  CONGRESS 
SUPPORTS  END  TO  MOB  VIOLENCE 

Mr  MONTGOMERY  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  IMr.  Pepper]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  PEPPER  Mr  Speaker,  our  great 
Nation  has  been  witness  to  a  period  of 
violence  and  civil  unrest  wlilch  must  not 
be  allowed  to  continue.  Americans  have 
always  taken  a  stand  when  they  thought 
their  civil  liberties  were  behig  ques- 
tioned— that  is  the  spirit  which  gave 
birth  to  our  country — but  when  this 
spirit  leads  to  violent  and  wanton  de- 
struction, looting  and  burning,  murder 
and  arson.  It  Is  time  for  the  American 
people  to  stop  and  reappraise  what  they 
are  doing 

There  has  been  evidence  of  the  desire 
to  change  their  course  of  action  on  the 
part  of  the  responsible  Negro  leaders  in 
this  country;  now  it  Is  time  for  Congress 
to  review  Its  position. 

On  July  27.  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress joined  w:th  Negro  leaders  in  a  plea 
to  stop  the  \iolence  wliich  is  torturing 
our  country.  This  plea  is  but  another 
demonstration  of  the  farsightedness  of 
the  American  Jewish  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  insert  m  the  Record  a  pre.ss  release 
from  the  American  Jewish  Congress 
which  states  their  policy  on  this  whole 
Issue : 

Statement  bv  American  Jewish  Congress 

The  American  Jewish  Congress  welcomes 
the  forthright  statement  by  the  responsible 
leaders  of  the  American  civil  rights  move- 
ment urging  the  Nei?ro  community  to  reject 
mob  vloUnce.  We  endorse  their  call  for  Con- 
gressional action  to  end  racial  discrimination 
and  economic  Injustice  against  the  Negro 
people. 

Clearly,  the  wanton  lawlessness  must  be 
stopped  and  the  criminal  acts  of  those  who 
carry  out  and  Incite  violence  must  be  pun- 
ished Those  victims  who  have  suffered  phys- 
ical injury  and  economic  loss  must  be  com- 
pensated 

But  the  senseless  destruction  to  which  our 
country  is  now  bearing  vniness  will  not  end 
with  the  Imprisonment  of  those  found  guilty. 
TTie  despair  and  desperation  whlc.'i  grip  so 
many  black  Americans  t'Xlay  are  a  sign  of 
our  nation's  failure  to  meet  the  promises 
made  to  every  citizen  of  every  color  We  can 
continue  to  deny  these  rights  only  at  our 
own  peril  as  a  nation 

Our  country  has  the  Intellectual  resources 
and  the  economic  capacity  to  build  decent 
housing,  to  provide  decent  Jobs  and  to  offer 
decent  schixjllng  to  every  .A.nierlcan  It  Is  the 
spiritual  commitment  which  we  lack  and  a 
want  of  comp.isalon  from  which  we  suffer — 
a  suspension  of  understandlnR  and  a  collap.'e 
of  will  that  are  perhaps  the  most  serious 
EilHlctlon  with  which  our  society  Is  plagued 
today 

Most  serious  Is  the  risk  of  Inaction — the 
danger  that  we  wU!  investigate,  study,  scold. 
promise,  procrastinate  and  fln.illy  do  noth- 
ing This  cannot  be  permitted  to  happen. 
The  hour  Is  too  late:  fhc  threat  to  our  In- 
stitutions too  grave:  the  warnings  too  shrill. 

The   American   Jewish   Congress  Joins   the 


Negro  leaders  in  their  plea  for  an  end  to  th« 
killing,  the  looting  and  the  burning.  We  sup- 
port the  effort  to  restore  law  and  order  in 
our  cities.  And  we  extend  our  hand  In  friend- 
ship and  brotherhood  to  all  men  of  good  will 
working  side  by  side  toward  the  goal  of  full 
equiUlty  In  a  free  society  for  all  Americans. 


REINTRODUCING     NEIGHBORHOOD 
ASSISTANCE  BILL 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  IMr.  Parbstkn] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi'!' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
reintroducing  today  my  neighborhood 
assistance  bill  aimed  at  eliminating 
pockets  of  poverty  within  our  major 
cities.  This  bill  revises  my  earlier  bill, 
H  R.  3048,  by  making  neighborhoods  of 
50.000  as  compared  to  150,000  eligible  for 
assistance  under  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965. 

I  estimate  that  this  bill  would  make 
91  poverty  areas  within  our  major  cities 
eligible  for  loans  and  grants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  recent  riots, 
among  other  reasons,  result  from  poverty 
and  clearly  demonstrate  that  this  legis- 
lation Is  now  more  than  ever  necessary. 

I  have  made  known  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
George  H.  Fallon,  my  interest  in  seeing 
ei-rly  passage  of  this  measure.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  point  of  Information  to  my 
colleagues,  I  wish  to  Insert  Into  the  Rec- 
ord the  text  of  that  letter: 

CONOESS    OF     THI     UNITED     STATES. 

HotrsE  or  Rephesentatives, 
Waxhington.  DC  ,  Augxist   8.  1967. 
Hon  George  H  Fallon. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
House  of  Represeritatii  es. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman.  On  January  19.  1967. 
I  Introduced  H  R.  3048.  a  bill  to  amend  tlw 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965.  to  make  certain  that  pocket* 
of  poverty  within  major  cities  and  countlM 
are  eligible  as  Federal  redevelopment  area*. 
Under  the  1965  Act  as  It  presently  exists, 
eligibility  Is  Umlted  basically  to  cities  and 
counties  having  a  population  of  at  least 
250.000. 

H  R.  3048  would  have  eliminated  the  re- 
quirement that  an  entire  city  be  in  a  state 
of  economic  distress  before  any  Federal  help 
can  be  granted.  It  allowed  areas  composed 
of  compact  contiguous  census  tracts  con- 
taining at  least  150.000  within  these  Juris- 
dictions, to  be  considered  under  the  stand- 
ards now  reserved  for  entire  cities  and  coun- 
ties. Approximately  34  additional  poverty 
areas  within  metropolitan  areas  would  have 
been  eligible  for  EDA  assistance  under  this 
amendment. 

I  am  introducing  today,  a  revised  version 
of  H  R  3048.  to  cover  compact  pyoverty  sreM 
of  at  least  50.000.  At  the  time  that  I  first  In- 
troduced this  bill.  I  stated.  "The  major  prob- 
lem of  our  age  Is  In  the  ghettos,  surrounded 
and  forgotten  by  the  affluent  of  the  cltlet 
or  counties  as  a  whole.  This  will  direct  the 
money  precisely  where  It  Is  needed."  I  be- 
lieve that  the  recent  riots,  among  other  rea- 
sons, result  from  poverty  In  areas  within  our 
major  cities  and  demand  reassessment  of 
existing   legislation  In  order  to  meet,  head 
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on  this  national  crisis.  Approximately  01 
Bddltlonal  poverty  areas  would  be  eligible 
under  this  revised  amendment. 

My  original  proposal,  which  was  Introduced 
in  the  89th  Congress,  was  ordered  reported 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works  on 
October  11.  1966,  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act.  Unfortunately,  the  Congress  adjourned 
before  any  floor  action  could  be  taken.  In 
my  opinion,  the  psychology  of  recent  events 
m  our  urban  areas  require  that  we  recognize 
the  importance  of  assistance  to  pwckets  of 
poverty  by  the  institution  of  Public  Works 
and  related  private  efforts. 

I  believe  this  amendment  Is  necessary  leg- 
islation. I  can  foresee  Important  economic 
progress  being  made.  If  the  Congress  enacts 
this  amendment  into  law.  I  can  foresee  a 
renaissance  In  neighborhoods  throughout  the 
country  in  which  there  has  been  only  eco- 
nomic crisis  and  social  turmoil.  I  can  foresee 
growth  where  In  the  past,  there  has  been 
only  a  drying  up  of  human  and  economic 
resources.  But,  most  of  all,  I  can  foresee  a 
new  recognition  on  the  part  of  slum  dwell- 
ers that  the  nation  cares  about  them  and 
wants  to  help  them. 

I  know  you  are  quite  aware  of  the  press- 
ing problems  facing  our  urban  areas.  I  ask 
for  your  help  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  to  assure  early  considera- 
tion for  this  measure.  I  flrmly  believe  that 
this  amendment  can  become  a  vital  force 
In  the  war   against   urban   poverty. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leonard  Farbstein, 
Member  of  Congress- 


OLDER  AMERICANS  COMMUNITY 
SERVICE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthai.] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  establish  an 
older  Americans  community  service  pro- 
gram for  Americans  over  60.  I  have 
chosen  to  do  so  at  this  time  because,  con- 
fronted as  we  are  by  a  wave  of  crises, 
domestic  and  foreign,  we  have  failed  to 
focus  clearly  on  the  problems  of  the  aged. 
These  problems,  it  will  be  readily  con- 
ceded, are  not  likely  to  cause  riots.  Few 
elections  will  hinge  upon  their  solution. 
It  Is  undoubtedly  convenient  for  us, 
therefore,  to  treat  the  needs  of  our  senior 
citizens  In  a  cursory  fashion.  If  we  are  to 
act  appropriately,  it  will  not  be  because 
of  Impending  disaster,  but  because 
decency  compels  such  action. 

Superficially,  this  admonition  may  ap- 
pear gratuitous.  We  have,  after  all.  con- 
tinually, even  enthusiastically,  provided 
for  Increases  in  social  security  benefits, 
and  we  are  currently  doing  more  of  the 
same.  We  passed  the  Older  Americans 
Act  In  1965,  the  most  comprehensive  pro- 
gram ever  enacted  on  behalf  of  our  senior 
citizens;  and  In  the  process  was  estab- 
lished the  Administration  on  Aging. 
which  for  the  first  time  afforded  the  aged 
explicit  representation  In  our  govem- 
niental  structure.  I  am  of  course  not 
oblivious  of  these  mesisures;  I  strongly 
supported  them. 

Yet  all  too  many  older  Americans  are 


still  beset  by  the  Pour  Horsemen  of  pov- 
erty, iUness,  loneliness,  and  purposeless- 
ness.  We  have  made  progress  in  attack- 
ing the  first  two;  we  have  yet  to  effec- 
tively contest  the  others. 

How  are  we  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
working  man  who  has  been  arbitrarily 
retired  into  oppressive  inactivity?  The 
average  worker  may  expect  14  years  of 
retirement,  the  equivalent  in  hours  of 
an  entire  working  life.  Somehow,  he  must 
be  made  to  feel  useful  again.  The  pro- 
grams that  we  have  now  just  will  not  do 
the  job. 

Nor  will  these  programs  meet  the  needs 
of  the  widow  who,  after  a  lifetime  of 
companionship,  suddenly  finds  herself 
alone.  According  to  the  Administration 
on  Aging,  the  preponderance  of  older 
women  are,  in  fact,  widowed.  For  many, 
time  has  become  an  enemy.  Some  way 
must  be  foimd  to  fill  the  vacuum  In  their 
lives. 

We  must  therefore  be  considered  dere- 
lict in  our  responsibilities  to  our  older 
constituents  until  we  become  cognizant 
of  the  full  range  of  their  difficulties — 
and  resolve  to  meet  them.  An  older 
Americans  community  service  program 
would  confront  these  problems.  For 
many,  it  would  solve  them. 

Today,  the  elderly  and  our  youth  are 
the  two  groups  whose  skills  can  be  sub- 
stantially tapped  for  community  service. 
Others  are  already  preoccupied  with 
families  and  regular  Jobs.  We  have  uti- 
lized our  young  people  to  a  considerable 
degree,  yet  all  but  overlooked  our  senior 
citizens.  Americans  under  25,  of  course, 
are  endowed  with  vigor  and  enthusiasm. 
But  those  over  60  can  offer  the  experi- 
ence of  their  years,  with  an  ample  degree 
of  enthusiasm  as  well. 

And  the  concept  behind  the  older 
Americans  community  service  program  is 
enticingly  simple.  The  principle  was  con- 
cisely stated  by  Senator  Harrison  Wil- 
liams, the  primary  sponsor  of  the  Sena- 
ate  version: 

The  program  proposed  In  this  bill  would 
match  a  desire  to  serve  with  an  opportunity 
to  serve. 

It  Is  to  be  locally  based;  the  Federal 
Government,  through  the  AOA  would 
merely  furnish  funds  for  projects  that 
were  initiated  by  local  organizations  and 
approved  by  the  appropriate  State  agen- 
cies, provided  that  such  projects  meet  the 
rather  explicit  requirements  of  the  bill. 

For  example,  the  service  rendered 
would  have  to  be  noncommercial  In  the 
public  interest,  and  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  the  community.  This  program 
is  not  intended  to  be  a  handout. 

The  State  agency  would  be  expected  to 
administer  or  supervise  the  service  proj- 
ect, which  in  turn  must  avail  itself  of  the 
resources  of  various  relevant  State  and 
Federal  programs.  The  benefits  to  both 
the  elderly  and  the  community  in  general 
would  thus  be  maximized. 

The  cost  of  the  program  is  $9,000,000 
the  first  fiscal  year,  and  $15,000,000  the 
second.  In  view  of  the  purposes  of  the 
measure,  this  is  a  modest  price  to  pay. 
We  can  certainly  afford  such  sums ;  much 
more  readily,  at  least,  than  we  can  afford 
to  be  Indifferent  to  our  older  citizens. 

I  urge  that  we  give  weight  to  our  oft- 
expressed  good  intentions  by  taking  ac- 
tion on  this  bill  and  making  the  older 


Americans  community  service  program  a 
reality. 

JOHNSON    AIDE   TO    HEAD   RIGHTS 
AGENCY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  IMr.  ScHEruiS]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  tliis  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  note  that  the  Senate  has  con- 
firmed the  appointment  of  Clifford 
Alexander,  Jr.  as  Chairman  of  the  Equal 
Opportunity  Commission. 

Mr.  Alexander  has  compiled  an  out- 
standing record  in  government  and  com- 
munity service. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  be  inter- 
ested in  his  biographical  statement 
which  indicates  an  unusual  breadth  and 
depth  of  background  and  experience,  as 
well  as  a  brief  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Star: 

Biography  of  Clifford  L.  Alexander,  Jr. 

On  June  27.  1967,  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced his  Intention  to  nominate  Mr.  Clif- 
ford L.  Alexander,  Jr.,  to  be  Chairman  of 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion succeeding  Stephen  N.  Shulman,  whose 
term  expired  July  1,  1967. 

Background  Information  on  Mr.  Alexander 
follows: 

PRESENT    POSmON 

Deputy  Special  Counsel  to  the  President, 
the  White  House. 

EDtrCATlON 

1955,  A.B.,  Harvard  University,  Cum  Laude. 
1958,  LL.B.,  Yale  Law  School. 

PREVIOUS    EXPERIENCE 

1964  to  present:  Successively  Deputy  Spe- 
cial Assistant,  Associate  Special  Counsel,  and 
Deputy  Special  Counsel  to  the  President. 

1963-1984:  Foreign  Affairs  Officer,  National 
Security  Council. 

1963 :  Private  Law  Practice,  New  York  City. 

1962-1963:  Program  and  Executive  Direc- 
tor. Harlem  Youth  Opportunities  Unlimited. 

1961-1962:  Executive  Director  of  the  Man- 
hattanvlUe  Hamilton  Grange  Neighborhood 
Conservation  Project. 

1959-1961 :  Assistant  District  Attorney  for 
New  York  County. 

Born  September  21,  1933,  New  York  City. 
Married  In  1959  to  Adele  Logan.  Two  chil- 
dren. Home:  247  G.  Street,  S.W.,  Washington, 
DC. 

ALSO 

First  Marshal  of  class.  Harvard  University; 

President,  local  chapter,  Phi  Delta  Phi,  In- 
ternational legal  fraternity  while  at  Yale 
■Law  School; 

Contributor,  The  Newcomers — Negroes  and 
Puerto  Ricans  in  a  Changing  Metropolis  (by 
Oscar  Handlln) . 

MtLTTARY    DATA 

1958-1959,  United  States  Army, 


[From  the  Washington  Star,  June  28,  1967] 
Johnson  Ahje  To  Head  Rights  Agency 
White  House  aide  Clifford  L.  Alexander  Jr., 
who  once  urged  his  fellow  Negro  attorneys  to 
quit  high-paying  government  jxwltions  and 
seek  private  employment  outside  the  civil 
rights  field.  Is  about  to  take  a  new  Job. 

It's  a  high-paying  ($27,000  a  year)  govern- 
ment post  dealing  almost  exclusively  with 
civil  rights  problems. 

President  Johnson  announced  yesterday 
his  Intention  to  nominate  Alexander  to  be 
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chairman  or  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission,  succeeding  Stephen  M. 
Shulman,  whose  term  expires  July  1 

Alexander.  33  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Wblto  House  staff  since  1964  and  currently 
holda  the  title  of  deputy  special  counsel  to 
the  President. 

IN    PJiST    10    MONTHS 

He  \3  the  highest  ranking  Negro  on  John- 
son's staff  and  is  expected  to  continue  to 
maintain  liaison  with  other  White  House 
personnel  dealing  with  civil  rights  matters. 

Shulman,  a  •boy  wonder"  who  was  execu- 
tive uslstant  to  the  secretary  of  labor  at  the 
age  of  23  and  general  counsel  to  the  Air 
Force  by  the  time  he  reached  32.  has  held  the 
EEOC  chairmanship  less  than  10  months. 

Be  was  nominated  by  Johnson  last  Aug  30. 
at  the  age  of  33.  The  understanding  at  the 
time  was  that  he  would  serve  only  during  the 
unexpired  portion  of  the  term  of  PranltUn  D. 
Rooeevelt  Jr  .  who  resigned  to  seek  the  New 
York  Democratic  gvibernatorlal  nomination 
but  failed  in  that  political  bid. 

Roosevelt's  term  expires  next  month,  and 
Shulman  Is  expectetl  to  enter  private  law 
practice  at  that  time 

Alexander's  advice  to  other  Negro  lawyers 
came  during  a  November  1966  panel  dlsc\is- 
slon  In  which  he  said  the  attorneys  should 
de-emphaslze  civil  rights  work  if  they  re- 
mained In  government  ind  seek  experience 
In  agencies  such  as  the  Interior  Department. 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  National 
AeronAutlcs  and  Space  Admlnls'tratlon 

TO  ESFORCF   JOB-RIGHTS  L.\W 

In  his  new  post,  Alexander  will  be  in 
charge  of  enforcing  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  which  bar  employment  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  race,  religion,  na- 
tional origin  or  sex 

A  native  of  New  York.  Alexander  received 
his  undergraduate  degree  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity In  1955  .ind  his  law  degree  from  the 
Yale  Law  School  m  1958 

He  was  assistant  district  attorney  In  New 
York  County  from  1959  to  1961.  and  In  the 
succeeding  two  years  held  a  variety  of  p<-«l- 
tlons.  both  In  private  pr.ictice  and  with  pub- 
lic  organizations 

He  Joined  the  stafT  of  the  National  Security 
Council  In  1963  and  moved  to  the  White 
House  In  the  following  year,  successively 
holding  the  posts  of  deputy  special  assistant, 
associate  special  counsel  aid  deputy  special 
counsel  to  the  President 

Alexander  and  his  wife,  the  former  Adele 
Log»n.  live  at  247  O  St  SW  They  have  two 
Children. 


adding  my  voice  to  those  regrettably  few 
who  have  been  urging  that  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  concern  itself  actively 
about  the  matter 

I  am  aware  that  as  long  ago  as  January 
1966  the  United  Strtes  offered  a  resolution 
to  have  the  Security  Council  take  up  the 
question,  but  It  Is  obvious  that  no  serloua 
action  on  the  resolution  has  been  taken  or  Is 
pending.  This  may  very  well  be  ascribed  to 
a  lack  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  In   pushing  the   resolution 

It  Is  Ironic  that  the  United  Nations,  which 
was  established  for  the  purp<^>se  of  main- 
taining world  peace,  h.ia  looked  the  other 
way  with  regard  to  the  most  explosive  situa- 
tion eonfrontmg  tlie  world  today.  It  is  true 
that  the  Secretary  General  his  made  an 
attempt  through  personal  diplomacy,  but  he 
may  have  Impeded  rather  than  helped  a 
peaceful  solution  In  so  doing. 

There  Is  a  procedure  esUibllshed  whereby 
the  m;u,-hlnery  of  the  United  Nations  can  be 
switched  on.  and  we  need  not  and  should  not 
depend  on  the  personal  intervention  of  one 
man  alone. 

I  urge  you  to  have  our  ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  take  the  strong  initiative  in 
having  the  subject  of  Vietnam  brought  be- 
fore the  Security  Council  so  that  a  suitable 
forum  might  be  established  for  bringing  the 
horrible  c<-)nfllct  to  an  end  through  nego- 
tiations. 

I  would  appreciate  hearing  from  you  about 
this  matter 

Sincerely. 

Ch.\rles  S.  Joclson. 

Member  of  Congreat 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS  RESPONSI- 
BILITY IN  THE  VIETNAM  SITUA- 
TION 

Mr.  MONTGOMIJRY  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ^-entle- 
man  from  New  Jersey  'Mr  Joelson  '  may 
extend  his  remark-s  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE^^KER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi'' 

There  was  I'io  ob lection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
I  am  of  the  firm  opinion  that  the  United 
Nations  has  not  faced  Its  responsibility 
with  regard  to  the  Vietnam  problem.  I 
have  sent  the  following  letter  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk : 

ArcrrST  8,    1967 
Hon.  Dban  RrsK. 
Secretary  of  State. 
Department  of  State, 
WaaKington.  D  C 

Dkak  Mr.  StrRETART  Knowing  of  your 
deep  desire  to  resolve  the  terrible  problem 
of  Vietnam  through   peaceful   means.   I  am 


A  LESSON  OF  THE  PAST— EQUAL  BUT 
SEPARATE  OR  RIOTS 

Mr    MONTGOMERY    Mr.  Speaker.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  i  Mr.  Rarick]   may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tiiere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  ■;' 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr  S[)enker.  few  Amer- 
icans   take    time    to    study    the    les.sons 
taui,'ht  by   history   which   produced  our 
laws  and  the  unwritten  customs  of  so- 
ciety 

Barely  100  years  a«o.  Dixieland  lay  in 
stark  devastation,  her  leaders  and  pa- 
trons were  either  dead  or  political  pris- 
oners of  the  Union  Army  Confederate 
servicemen  and  participants  in  the 
"cause"  were  denied  votin.t,'  rights  by 
Federal  occupational  decree. 

Loui.sianians.  like  citizens  of  other 
Southern  States,  found  themselves  at  the 
euided  mercy  of  a  "new  society"  com- 
posed of  coliaborators,  moderators,  and 
the  newly  freed  black  vengeance.  Such 
a  coalition  of  forces  .sat  down  to  ori^anize 
a  biracial  State  government,  with  the  ex- 
press intent  of  creatine  a  "State  ordered 
under  the  law"  to  remove  forever  the 
racial  barriers  between  white  and  black. 
The  efforts  of  the  new  biracial  experi- 
ment of  government  in  Louisiana  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Louisiana  Constitution  of 
1868  Its  forceful  laws  and  regulations  far 
exceeded  the  race-mixing  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Yet 
there — just  over  one  lifetime  ago^ — native 
southerners  were  by  their  own  act  estab- 
lishing laws  for  permanent  extinction  of 
racial  distinction.  And  for  11  years, 
Louisianians,    under    their    constitution 


calling  for  "forced  equality."  tried  to 
.solve  the  color  problem. 

Consider  that  the  Louisiana  Constitu- 
tion of  1868  provided,  article  I: 

All  men  are  created  equal,  and  have  cer- 
tain Inalienable  rights;  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happ'    ^ss    .  .  . 

Article  13.  public  accommodation: 
All  persons  shall  enjoy  equal  rights  and 
privileges  upon  any  conveyance  of  a  public 
character;  and  all  places  of  business  or  of 
public  resort  or  for  which  a  license  Is  re- 
quired .  .  .  and  shall  be  open  to  the  ac- 
commodation and  patronage  of  all  persom. 
without  distinction  or  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  race  or  color. 

Article  98,  voting  rights: 

Every  male  person  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  .  .  .  resident  of  this  state  one  year 
.  .  .  ten  days  In  the  parish  .  .  .  shall  b« 
deemed  an  elector  .  .  .  except  those  disfran- 
chised .  .  .  (Constitution  provided  that 
those  disfranchised  were  all  who  held  offlc*. 
civil,  or  military  for  one  year  or  more  in  the 
Confederacy,  those  who  registered  them- 
selves as  enemies  of  the  U.S.,  those  who  were 
leaders  of  guerrilla  bands,  and  those  who  In 
the  advocacy  of  treason,  wrote  or  published 
newspaper  articles  or  preached  sermons,  etc.i 

Article  100,  oath  of  equality: 
Members  of  the  General  Assembly  and  all 
other  officers  .  .  .  shall  take  the  following 
oath.  "I.  (John  Doei  do  solemnly  swear  thai 
I  accept  the  civil  and  political  equality  of  all 
men.  and  agree  not  to  deprive  any  person  or 
pers«3ns.  on  account  of  race,  color  or  previous 
condition,  of  any  political  or  civil  right,  or 
immunity  enjoyed  by  any  other  class  o! 
men  .  .  ." 

Article  113,  biracial  adoption: 
The  General  Assembly  may  enact  general 
laws  regulating  the  adoption  of  children,  and 
emancipation  of  minors  .  .  .  but  no  specla: 
law  shall  be  passed  relating  to  particular  or 
individual  cases. 

Article  135,  intesrated  schools: 
The  General  Assembly  shall  establish  at 
least  one  free  public  school  In  every  pariah 
throughout  the  state  ...  All  children  ol 
this  state  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  to 
the  public  schotils.  or  other  Institutions  of 
learning  .  .  .  without  distinction  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  There  shall  tx 
no  separate  schools  or  Institutions  of  learn- 
ing established  exclusively  for  any  race  by 
the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Louisiana  Statutes  of  1868,  section 
2177,  biracial  marriage: 

The  said  right  of  making  private  or  r^ 
Uglous  marriages  legal,  valid  and  binding 
.  .  .  shall  apply  to  all  marriages  of  all  per- 
sons of  whatever  nice  or  color,  as  well  as  to 
marriages  formerly  prohibited  by  Article  99 
of  the  Civil  Code     .  . 

Tliink — a  mere  100  years  ago  by  Louisi- 
ana law,  our  ancestors  were  subjected  to 
a  public  accommodation  law,  universal 
voting  rights  for  all  without  educatloiml 
qualifications,  all  elected  State  ofBcials 
were  forced  to  take  an  oath  of  belief  Id 
equality,  all  public  schools  were  inte- 
grated, and  racially  mixed  marriages 
were  legalized.  All  in  hope  of  a  lasting 
peace  by  abolition  of  the  colored  prob- 
lem. A  removal  of  discrimination  and 
white  supremacy  forever. 

Was  it  successful?  Read  the  pages  of 
history,  not  burned,  for  yourself.  A» 
your  preacher,  your  lawyer,  or  elected 
official  why  such  a  wondrous  governmem 
of  equality  ordered  by  law  was  not  pre- 
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served  and  passed  down  to  this  genera- 
tion. 

Why,  if  the  racial  problem  had  been 
solved  a  mere  100  years  ago,  are  we  and 
our  institutions  again  under  cultural  at- 
tack under  the  purported  guise  of  re- 
solving the  racial  problem? 

The  Louisiana  Constitution  of  1868 
suffered  trial  until  1879.  Its  11  years  'were 
beset  with  a  record  of  blood,  violence,  and 
suffering  by  all  Louisiana  citizens. 

Race  riots,  strife,  and  la'wlessness  be- 
came the  rule  of  the  day,  not  the  excep- 
tion. 

The  ordinary  citizen  came  to  realize 
that  social  laws,  when  enforced,  compel 
honest  men  to  rebel  and  become  social 
law  violators  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
personal  conviction  and  pride.  Oppression 
can  but  breed  contempt  and  disrespect 
for  law  and  order.  The  racial  problem 
worsened  rather  than  becoming  solved. 

Eventually,  good  men,  of  all  colors, 
were  by  reason  compelled  to  agree  that 
the  theory  of  an  ordered  equality  of  men 
was  for  the  classroom  and  theoretician, 
but  that  peace  of  mind,  and  security  of 
person  and  property  was  a  far  more  de- 
sired role  of  government — even  if  it 
called  for  a  society  separated  by  color. 

The  new  constitution  of  1879,  prepared 
by  men  who  socially  experimented  for  11 
years  to  make  biracial  government  a  re- 
ality, contained  at  article  I  a  restatement 
of  the  role  of  government: 

All  government  of  right  originates  with  the 
people,  Is  founded  on  their  will  alone,  and 
Is  Instituted  solely  for  the  good  of  the  whole, 
deriving  Its  Just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed.  Its  only  legitimate  end  Is 
to  protect  the  citizen  In  the  enjoyment  of 
life,  llt)erty,  and  property.  'When  It  assumes 
other  f'unctlons  It  Is  usurp>atlon  and  oppres- 

llOQ. 

What  a  dynamic  lesson  from  history  by 
the  trials  and  errors  of  those  who  pre- 
ceded us.  Yet,  the  intellectual  heretic  and 
the  social  experimenter  refuse  to  profit 
from  history.  In  fact,  they  would  con- 
ceal these  lessons  and  sufferings  from 
our  children. 

History,  when  honestly  studied,  and 
clearly  appreciated,  reveals  for  all  times 
that  the  race- mixers  but  create  the  prob- 
lem and  offer  no  solution. 

Just  average  people  who  must  live  day 
by  day  and  look  to  peace  of  mind  and  the 
protection  of  their  homes  and  loved  ones 
have  many  times  in  history  solved  the 
racial  problem.  Their  answer  to  us, 
"equal  but  separate  facilities." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  page  from 
the  past— the  Amite  City  Times  of  Amite, 
La.,  for  August  31,  1867 — at  this  point  in 
my  remarks : 

(A  page  from  the  Amite  City  (La.)  Times 
of  Saturday,  Aug.  31,  1867.) 

Vol.  1,  No.  8;  M.  J.  Scott,  editor  and  pro- 
prietor. 

We  labor  for  the  benefit  of  all.  i 

Terms,  $2  a  year,  In  advance.  ' 

Rbgistry  PRAtms  IN  'Washington  Parish, 

La. 
The  vast  minority  of  whites  registered  In 
the  South  Is  attributed  to  IndlfTerence  and 
apathy  on  the  part  of  the  white  citizens. 

This  Impression  Is  erroneous.  The  result 
attained  In  the  registry  flows  from  'the  fraud- 
ulent rejection  of  vast  numbers  of  whites 
qualified,  and  the  Illegal  registry  of  vast 
numbers  of  blacks  who  have  no  qualifica- 
tion. The  military  bill  was  conceived  In  sin, 
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and  by  those  acts  of  parturition  was  brought 
forth  m  iniquity. 

A  faithful  execution  of  it,  however,  foul 
as  it  Is,  In  letter  and  spirit,  would  have 
shown  not  a  great  difference  in  the  registra- 
tion of  the  whites  and  blacks.  To  show  the 
discrimination  which  has  been  made  against 
the  whites  and  in  favor  of  the  negroes,  we 
Intend,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain  them,  to 
give  the  facts.  The  elective  franchise  is  a 
sacred  right.  To  see  It  taken  away  by  the  ir- 
responsible agents  of  despotic  power  In  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  against  the  wishes  of  a  vast  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  Union,  is  a  serious  matter, 
and  thinking  men  may  well  look  on  and  won- 
der, as  they  think,  how  can  these  things  be? 
We  charge,  that  as  a  general  rule,  the  reg- 
istration has  been  unfairly  conducted  and 
that  by  it  the  right  of  voting  has  been  taken 
away  from  thousands  of  duly  qualified  white 
electors  under  the  Act  of  Congress,  (so 
called.)  The  revision  will  sweep  the  balance, 
as  witness  2500  names  of  voters  struck  from 
the  registry  lists  In  one  day  in  N.O. 

We  begin  with  Washington  Parish,  where 
we  have  been  favored  with  some  facts  which 
we  now  present.  When  the  registry  list  was 
first  opened,  Jacob  Lester,  an  old  and  re- 
spected citizen,  applied  for  registry.  In  early 
childhood  he  came  with  his  parents  to  Amer- 
ica, from  Germany.  We  believe,  for  services 
In  the  late  war  with  Britain,  he  became  a 
voter,  and  he  always  voted,  and  was  always 
a  patriot,  (we  don't  say  loyal,)  and  true  to 
the  Union.  He  was  rejected  by  the  board,  be- 
cause he  couldn't  show  his  papers.  On  the 
same  day,  an  old  negro  man  presented  him- 
self. He  was  bom  among  the  Jungles  of  Africa 
and  stolen  by  some  loyal  Massachusetts  slaver 
and  sold  Into  slavery,  when  about  20  years 
of  age.  He  formerly  was  owned  by  Hon.  Jacob 
Magee. 

He  still  speaks  In  the  gibberish  of  his 
African  tongue,  and  by  some  miracle  of  pro- 
priety and  fitness  his  name  is  Odor.  The 
Registrars  were  reminded  that  Odor,  like 
Jacob  Lester,  was  of  "furrln"  birth.  Mr.  Lester 
from  cultivated  Germany.  Odor  from  the 
land  of  the  Gorilla  and  the  Ape.  Odor  ad- 
mitted. In  the  simplicity  of  his  nature,  his 
African  origin. 

Here  was  a  seeming  knot,  but  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board,  "cut"  the  aforesaid  knot. 
by  declaring  that  the  United  States  natural- 
ization law  did  not  apply  to  the  foreign  bom 
of  that  "furrin"  land. 

And  the  odor-iferous  gem'man,  from  Af- 
rica, was  furnished  with  the  certificate  of 
registration,  and  now  U  duly  and  tnUy  pre- 
pared for  voting.  Jury  duty,  and  all  the  In- 
estimable, &c.,  &c.,  of  American  citizenship. 
Corollary  1.  A  white  man  of  foreign  birth, 
without  papers,  can  not  be  registered. 

Corollary  i.  A  black  man  of  foreign  birth, 
without  papers,  can  register. 

Only  a  slight  difference  and  scent.  In  this, 
knock  down  game  clubs  are  trumps,  and  the 
black  spot  wins. 

White  men  of  the  Union,  "look  on  that 
picture,  then  on  this." 

Case  No.  2. — Messrs.  Wm.  H.  Ard  and  Wm. 
Corkem  presented  themselves  together  for 
registration.  Both  are  men  of  respectability 
Eind  standing.  Both  were  guiltless  of  the  war, 
both  had  held  the  office  of  Assessor;  both 
were,  by  every  rule  of  fair  construction,  en- 
titled to  register.  Two  black-eyed  peas  could 
not  have  been  more  similar  than  the  cases 
of  these  two  gentlemen.  There,  standing  to- 
gether with  not  a  point  of  difference.  Mr. 
Ard  was  registered  and  Mr.  Corkern  was 
rejected!!!  Readers,  we  will  check  your  rising 
wonder,  by  explaining  that  there  Is  a  radical 
club  at  Mt.  Hermon  Church.  Mr.  Ard  had 
attended  one  of  its  meetings  and  It  came 
to  the  registry  ears.  It  was,  hence,  supposed 
that  some  of  the  "dews  of  Hermon"  were 
upon  Mr.  Ard's  garments.  Mr.  Corkern  had 
never  gone  up  to  the  sanctuary,  but  had 
stood  "afar  off."  No  dew  had  descended  on 
him. 


Corollary  1st.  If  two  White  men  have  same 
record,  and  one  is  a  radical  he  shall  register, 
but  In  no  wise  shall  he,  that  Is  not  a  radical, 
be  registered. 

Corollary  2nd.  Should  It  prove  that  both 
are  not  radicals,  the  Reviser  shall  adjust  the 
matter. 

Scholium. — Mr.  Ard  is  not  a  radical.  Re- 
viser, "do  your  duty." 

Now  for  a  few  individual  cases.  Alanson 
Parks,  formerly  mail  contractor,  etc.  In  1861, 
voted  "seceeh,"  and  In  1862,  e^s  Lieut,  in 
Rebel  MlUtla,  made  unto  himself  a  sword  at 
"Mas  Jim  Roberts'  shop,"  to  kill  Yankees.  He 
was  one  of  the  Registrars. 

Parson  English,  In  1862,  ran  for  2nd  Lieu- 
tenant In  Capt.  Turner's  Artillery  Company. 
Same  year  he  canvassed  the  Parish  for  Rebel 
'Volunteers,  afterwards  he  wanted  a  chap- 
laincy at  Camp  Moore  In  a  Louisiana  Regi- 
ment. He  belongs  to  Mt.  Hermon,  and  of 
course  Is  registered. 

Jesse  Saunders,  Esq.,  before  the  war,  was 
a  magistrate.  He  was  an  unswerving  oppo- 
nent of  secession.  However,  he  belonged  to  a 
Rebel  Cavalry  Company.  He  was  registered. 
Mr.  Saunders  has  been  accused  of  being  a 
radical,  but  we  do  not  believe  the  report. 

The  report  accounts,  however,  for  his 
registry.  W.  H.  Jones,  S.  E.  Slocum,  J.  M. 
Burrls.  R.  Bablngton,  J.  E.  Morris,  H.  T. 
Buckhalter,  J.  Wadsworth,  K.  McLaln,  David 
Magee,  Stephen  Adams  and  many  others 
have  records  similar  to  Mr.  Saunders'  record, 
most  of  their  cases  being  more  favorable,  and 
yet  each  and  every  one  of  them  was  rejected. 
The  same  reasons  that  rejected  H.  Richard- 
son, A.  C.  Blckham.  N.  S.  Edwards,  C.  P. 
Bailey  and  John  J.  Slocum  should  have  ap- 
plied to  Mr.  Saunders'  case.  They  were  all 
rejected.  We  respect  Mr.  Saunders,  and  only 
speak  of  his  case  to  show  up  the  dealings 
In  registration.  The  rejection  of  N,  Graves. 
Esq.,  was  a  most  flagrant  usurpation  of  power 
by   the  Registrars. 

Rev.  Stephen  ElUs,  and  Hezeklel  Magee 
Sr.  and  Canlel  Saunders,  Esqs.,  are  names  of 
honored  citizens  of  Washington  Parish.  They 
were  Union  men  from  principle.  They  are  each 
past  70  years  of  age,  but  they  are  white 
men,  and  "can't  see  the  point,"  when  radi- 
cals talk  of  Sambo's  superior  qualifications 
for  sovereignty. 

They  were  rejected.  Alfred  Richardson, 
Esq.,  was  a  magistrate  before  the  war.  Like 
the  others,  last  above  mentioned,  he  was  too 
old  for  service,  and  he  never  aided,  &c.,  He 
was  rejected.  The  case  of  David  Magee,  Esq., 
excepting  age,  Is  parallel. 

Every  negro  was  registered;  some  without 
age  of  residence,  one  at  least  of  foreign  birth 
and  not  naturalized. 

Road  overseers,  school  directors,  returning 
election  officers,  and  commissions  of  elec- 
tions, were  all  rejected,  with  or  without  the 
subsequent  overt  act  of  sympathy.  Sympathy 
was  inquired  after  in  all  cases,  and  in  all 
cases  caused   rejection. 

A  Deputy  Is  not  an  officer.  He  Is  a  mere 
employee  of  the  officer.  The  officer  acts 
through  a  deputy.  The  officer  and  not  the 
deputy  is  resfKinslble.  This  is  clear,  but  yet, 
no  deputy,  unless  a  good  radical,  can  regis- 
ter— and  thus  the  law  Is  bent  and  distorted, 
and  thus  are  the  free  white  men  of  the  South 
degraded;  thus  Is  the  Constitution  of  our 
Union  trampled  upon.  But,  courage,  fellow- 
cltlzens,  a  better  day  Is  coming. 


We  often  hear  the  question  asked:  "What 
building  is  that  on  Mulberry  street,  and 
what  do  they  do  there?"  so  we  will  Inform 
all  that  it's  a  buUders'  shop,  and  conducted 
by  that  experienced  and  well  known  mechan- 
ic, George  W.  Mitchell.  The  artistic  beauty 
of  the  shop  attracts  the  passer-by  and  in- 
stinctively makes  him  feel  that  a  master 
hand  has  charge  there,  for  everything  Is  in 
ship-shape  order.  We  called  on  Mr.  Mitchell 
a  few  days  ago,  and  by  his  gentlemanly  kind- 
ness, were  shown  throughout  his  labyrinth 
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of  work:  we  were  aatonlahed  at  the  vast 
amount  completed,  ana  stowed  away;  all  the 
Inatde  work  of  the  Ponchatoula.  Summit  and 
Tlckfaw  depots,  contracted  for  by  Dr.  B  P. 
Taylor,  Lb  there;  the  openings,  saeh,  pajiel 
door*.  Inside  railings  .md  fringe  work  are 
completed — siU  done  by  hand.  The  depota 
are  to  be  framed  here  and  shipped  to  desti- 
nation to  be  erected,  such  an  undertaking 
alone,  speaks  volumes  for  the  mechanical 
capacities  of  the  builder.  Besides  the  depoM. 
Mr.  Mitchell  Informs  us  that  he  has  seven 
buildings  to  erect  in  and  around  Amite  City, 
the  materials  for  the  openings  are  neatly 
stacked  on  the  front  of  his  workshop,  await- 
ing to  be  moulded  in  the  various  sha|>es  re- 
quired. We  hinted  that  he  had  sufficient 
work  to  employ  him  the  remainder  of  the 
year;  he  amiled.  and  blandly  informed  us 
that  IT  we  or  uny  of  our  friends  desired  a 
dwelling  house  or  any  other  kind  oX  car- 
penter work  done  for  the  new  year,  or 
earlier,  to  call  on  him  That  beautiful  dwel- 
ling occupied  by  Mrs  Rldgely,  on  Duncan 
Avenue,  Is  an  object  of  admiration  to  every 
one  who  travels  that  road;  our  friend  Mit- 
chell built  It.  We  adviae  all  who  need  any 
work  done  In  his  line  uj  call  on  him  before 
cloatng  a  contract  elsewhere 

A   Radical   Darkkt 

Deputy  Sheriff  Evans  a  few  days  ago  ar- 
rested freedman  Harrison  Brlster.  charged 
with  threatening  to  shoot  Henry  Lawson. 
colored.  Harrison  says  he  Is  persecuted  by  the 
darklee,  and  has  hl.s  dander  up  He  shows 
a  letter  signed  by  E  Hlestand  of  New  Orleans. 

Ttols  la  to  keep  friction  between  the  whites 
and  blacks,  and  get  darkey  sholders  up  here 
On  thla  suggestion  of  Hlestand.  Harrison  has 
two  complaint* — made  by  two  colored  fe- 
males— setting  forth  to  the  committee  their 
WTonga — both  written  by  same  hand.  In  same 
style;  both  represent  that  darklea  can  get  no 
Justice  from  either  the  Bureau  or  the  magis- 
trate. This  Is  a  rich  morceau.  It  shows  where 
all  the  trouble  and  all  the  armed  night  meet- 
ing* of  nep-oea  come  from — the  Radical  Club 
In  New  Orleans.  But  the  thieves  have  fallen 
out.  It  Is  a  nice  expose  on  the  part  of  Mr.  As- 
slatkntClty  Attorney  Hlestand.  nne  work  for 
the  law  officer  of  a  great  city. 

Harrison  Is  In  Jail  and  is  not  very  radical 
Juat  now. 

Chambxbmaid  WA^rrcD 
A  good  chambermaid    (colored  preferred), 
by   coming    well    recommended,    will    find    a 
pleasant  and  permanent  situation,  and  good 
wages. 

Apply  to  W    A    Hathom 

NOTICK 

We  are  now  prepared  to  sell  bricks  at  the 
following  prices-  «10.  »12  50  and  »15  per 
thotisand,  according  to  quality  Also  some 
half  and  three-quarter  bricks,  all  hard;  suit- 
able for  paving  and  walling  wells;  at  $5  per 
ttkOUSAnd.  giving  two  to  count  a  brick 

HOOTEN     &     JOHNSOM 

What  About  the  Midnioht  Mxttinos  or 
.^aMED  Negroes? 
Are  the  horrors  of  St.  Domingo  to  be  re- 
enacted  In  the  South?  We  propound  this 
question  to  sober  reason  and  sense  of  our 
people.  We  give  no  false  note  of  alarm,  emd 
speak  only  the  truth,  when  we  say  that. 
unless  things  change,  we  are  in  the  verge  of  a 
cItO  war — a  war  of  the  races.  Why  do  we  say 
•o?  Because  throughout  our  country,  the 
black  population  are  organizing  military  as- 
sociations. In  every  neighborhood  In  this 
county  the  negroes  meet  habitually  with 
arms.  In  the  night  time,  and  picket  the  roads 
with  armed  men.  At  the  negro  church,  near 
Amite  City,  within  Its  corporate  limits,  they 
hold  their  meetings  in  the  dead  hours  of  the 
night,  every  week,  at  which  hundreds  of 
nwgrins  congregate  with  their  Ore  arms — and 


no   person   can   approach  or  pass   the  roads 
picketed  by  their  sentinels. 

In  the  neighborhood  in  the  south  western 
portion  of  this  parish,  a  citizen  passing  heard 
their  proceedings,  of  a  political  character, 
and  when  halted  by  a  sentinel,  and  the  alarm 
was  given,  the  whole  proceedings  changed 
into  the  character  of  a  religious  worship, 
singing,  praying,  etc.  Now  here  is  food  for 
reflection.  Why  do  the  negrtjes  arm?  why  do 
armed  negro  sentinels  picket  the  ri>ttUa? 
Political  organization  In  this  country  need 
not  be  supported  by  force  of  arms.  Political 
clubs  need  not  Utke  the  form  of  military 
movements  In  the  held.  Political  discussion 
need  not  be  carried  on  in  the  dead  of  night, 
by  armed  sentinels.  Above  all.  there  la  no  use 
of  packlnt;  nrearms  U)  religious  meetings. 

K,idical  emissaries  are  at  the  bottom  of  all 
these  things.  A  pamphlet,  printed  at  the  of- 
hce  'f  foriicy  s  Chronicle,  has  been  sent  to 
us  It  Is  one  that  was  circulated  broadcast  In 
the  Parish  of  Wo^hlnstou,  by  the  Radical 
Kegiitrars  of  th<il  parish.  It  Is  a  conversation 
between  ii  radical  and  a  negro — and  In  the 
familiar  language  of  conversation,  aims  to 
excite  all  the  prejudices  of  the  negro  against 
the  whites — to  nil  them  with  discxinteut  and 
Insubordination  It  ,saya:  ■You  want  to  be 
organized  that  you  will  act  jx  one  man.  lest 
your  enemy  gain  the  victory.  You  should 
organuie  Union  Leagues."  etc.  It  then  gives 
the  constitution  for  such  leagues. 

We  have  also  seen  the  platform  of  the 
Radical  Republican  p.trty.  with  a  similar 
constitution  for  radical  clubts;  among  the 
planks  of  this  platform  we  ."^ee  the  declara- 
tion that  all  the  white  manhiMid  of  the  South 
should  be  disfranchised.  It  Is  signed  by  H.  C. 
Wamiouth.  who  Is  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Orand  Anny  of  the  Republic. 

Such  documents  as  these  and  others,  that 
are  a  virtual  Invitation  to  bloodshed  and  In- 
surrection, are  circulated  among  the  Ignorant 
negroes  of  the  land 

I.s  the  government  powerless  to  check  these 
things?  General  Sheridan,  last  year,  crushed 
a  hosplUU  association  for  dlsj^bled  Confed- 
erate and  Union  soldiers.  He  also  disbanded 
organizations  for  removing  to  grave  yards 
the  bones  of  the  Confederate  slain,  and  for 
the  erection  of  a  monument  to  ex-Oov.  Allen, 
by  hl.s  friends. 

These  were  organizations  to  alleviate  hu- 
man suffering.  In  the  Interest  of  piety  and 
humanity  They  were  crushed.  We  ask.  will 
lis  murh  be  done  with  the  dark  lantern  as- 
socl.itlotis  of  negrties  and  radicals  that  are 
plotting,  amis  In  hand,  against  the  peace 
of  the  country'' 

If  these  things  are  not  checked  by  the 
Government,  what  will  result? 

The  whites  cannot  and  will  not  sit  Idle 
and  .see  their  families  butchered  by  bar- 
barians Self  defence  Is  God's  gift — a  deduc- 
tion from  the  Kift  of  exibtence  Itself 

Let  the  people  everywhere  look  to  these 
midnight  meetings  and  give  the  Governor 
of  the  State  and  the  President,  full  knowl- 
edge of  them  The  wfilte  men  of  the  North, 
the  President  ind  the  gallant  men  and  of- 
ficers of  the  army,  will  not  permit  these 
things 

Por  our  Immediate  vicinity,  we  feel  less 
alarm.  .Major  Guffey  and  the  officers  and  men 
around  him.  we  know  will  deal  Justly  and 
firmly  If  neces-sary  We  wish  every  Southern 
communltv  wa.'^  In  the  hands  of  such  men 

Our  people  should  be  watchful;  too  much 
vigilance  cannot  be  exercised 

Ho'  For  a  Pire  Company 
Amite  City  Is  growing  In  population, 
houses  and  business  It  has  doubled  Itself  In 
two  years  Amite  Is  large  enough,  has  In- 
terests and  hou.ses  enough,  and  tKjys  "bully" 
enough  to  orgamze  a  Fire  Company.  It  has 
citizens  public -spirited  enough  and  with 
money  enough  to  buy  a  good  hand  Engine, 
and  dig  a  large  public  well,  with  trough, 
pump  and  all  Summit  has  one  already  under 


the  lead  of  that  veteran  fireman  Col.  Jio 
Wlngfleld.  Why  Is  It  that  Amite  cannot  do 
as  well?  We  do  have  tires  occasionally,  andu 
the  houses  are  all  of  wood,  a  fire  In  tiM 
center  would  consume  the  whole  town.  Who 
will  take  the  lead  in  this  matter.  A  nobler 
association  does  not  exist  In  this  world  thsa 
the  volunteer  fire  brigade  of  New  Orleaiu.  a 
week  or  two  since  the  train  arrived  one  night 
from  New  Orleans,  and  as  Its  rumbling  ceased 
at  the  depot,  sweet  strains  of  music  filled  the 
midnight  air  from  a  brass  band,  and  It  was 
Pelican  Hook  and  Ladder  No.  4,  under  them 
gallant  firemen.  Foreman  A.  Alllnet,  and  Pin; 
Assistant  Paul  Lacourt,  on  their  way  to  Sum- 
mit to  visit  the  company  there.  The  papen 
teemed  with  accounts  of  their  reception  and 
welcome  by  the  noble  boys  of  Summit.  With 
a  good  company  here  we  too  could  have  "re- 
unions "  of  this  character,  and  cultivate  more 
Intimate  relationship  with  the  great  heart  of 
the  State — the  city  of  New  Orleans.  Study 
about  It,  boys.  Appoint  a  day,  meet,  organize 
and  let  our  beautiful  and  growing  little  city 
boast  Its  Plre  Company,  also. 

A    BtG    RaTT1ES.N.«lKE 

Our  devil  Joe.  a  few  days  ago  killed  a  large 
rattlesnake  In  the  back  swamp,  about  half 
a  mile  from  town.  The  snake  measured  five 
feet  two  Inches  In  length,  and  had  seveo 
rattles   Bully  for  Joe! 

DuNBARTON  Academy 
Will  re-open  on  the  16th  of  September.  ?or 
terms  apply  to 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Dunbar, 

Principol. 

Stillt's  Variett  Store 
On  Mulberry,  between  First  street  and 
Railroad  Avenue;  In  the  house  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  Mrs.  Jackson.  The  undersigned 
takes  pleasure  In  Informing  the  citizens  o! 
Amite  City  and  surrounding  country,  that  he 
keeps  constantly  on  hand  a  general  assort- 
ment of  Dry  Goods.  Groceries,  Fancy  Article!. 
Pins.  Needles.  Pocket-knives,  Pickles,  Pre- 
served fruits,  etc  ,  etc.  In  fact  everything 
kept  In  a  retail  variety  store,  which  will  be 
disposed  of  on  very  moderate  terms,  for  caah 
only 

J.  W.  Stilly. 

E.  John  Ellis 
Attorney  and  Counselor  at  Law.  Amite  City 
will  practice  in  the  Gth  Judicial  District  and 
in  the  Supreme  Court 

Notice 
I  would  respectfully  Inform  my  friends 
and  the  public  generally,  that  I  am  prepared 
to  have  all  kinds  of  brick-work  done  In  the 
best  manner  Such  as  setting  boilers,  build- 
ing cisterns  etc  I  refer  to  those  for  whom 
I  have  done  work. 

J.  A.  Hooten. 


FEDERAL    SUPPORT    AND    HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

\fr  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Tiern««I 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  poin: 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  .«PEAKE3l  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
17,  Mr.  Juan  T.  Trlppe,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Pan  American 
World  Airways,  was  the  chief  speaker 
before  the  National  Association  of  Col- 
lege   and    University    Business    OfQcers 
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Conference  in  New  Orleans,  La.  His  sub- 
ject of  great  concern  to  all  of  us,  was 
'Federal  Support  and  Higher  Educa- 
tion-" .  ,  i.i  « 
Mr.  Trippe  makes  special  mention  or 

the  enormous  contribution  made  on  be- 
half of  American  medical  research  by  the 
late  John  E.  Pogarty,  my  much  renowned 
predecessor.  Congressman  Fogarty's  ef- 
forts were  well  known  to  all  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  as  are  those  of 
the  Honorable  Emilio  Q.  Daddario  with 
whom  I  serve  on  the  Science  and  As- 
tronautics Committee.  Mr.  Daddario  was 
also  a  participant  in  this  conference. 

Mr.  Trlppe  states  in  his  address  that 
their  efforts  have  made  the  Federal  edu- 
cational program  workable,  supportable, 
and  acceptable  to  the  Congress  and  even 
to  that  worthy  watchdog  of  the  Public 
Treasury,  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States. 

I  take  pleasure  in  including  the  entire 
context  of  Mr.  Trippe's  speech  in  the 
Record,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  every 
Member  will  find  an  opportunity  to  read 
this  excellent  speech: 
Federal  Sitpport  and  Higher  Education 

(By  Juan  T.  Trlppe) 
Members  of  the  National  Association  of 
College  and  University  Business  officers:  One 
fact  this  audience  need  not  be  told  ia  that 
higher  education  is  a  good  thing.  One  hun- 
dred million  Americans  today  are  aware  that 
higher  education  Is  not  only  a  good  thing, 
but  also  a  necessity.  Our  technological  soci- 
ety can't  run  without  It.  The  hope  of  hu- 
manity for  a  peaceful  and  rewarding  civiliza- 
tion would  be  Illusory,  If  our  universities 
and  colleges  did  not  keep  "enlarging  our 
lives." 

This  audience,  In  fact  all  college  and  uni- 
versity business  officers  throughout  the  land, 
knows  that  higher  education  In  the  United 
States,  today,  Is  a  necessity — and  a,  costly, 
necessity.  Also  that  It  costs  some  twenty  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year.  This  figure  of  twenty 
btUlon  dollars  is  no  doubt  engraved  on  your 
collective  mind. 

The  general  public,  however,  has  no  con- 
cept that  higher  education  In  the  United 
States  Is  costly,  and  that  It  now  costs  as 
much  as  twenty  billion  dollars. 

The  public  does  not  know  also  that  half 
of  this  sum  comes  from  private  sources.  En- 
dowment Income,  tuition  payments,  alumni 
contributions,  as  well  as  corporate  gifts  and 
foundation  grants,  today,  have  reached  an- 
nually the  staggering  sum  of  ten  billion  dol- 
lars. Neither  does  the  public  know,  that 
funds  contributed  each  year  by  state  legis- 
latures, have  Increased  to  a  total  of  five  bil- 
lion dollars. 

Even  more  Important,  the  general  public 
does  not  know  that  funds  voted,  last  year, 
by  the  Federal  Government,  to  support  high- 
er education,  amounted  to  a  new  high  of 
live  billion  dollars.  In  comparison,  only 
twenty  years  ago,  and  just  after  World  War 
n,  when  Federal  financial  support  for  higher 
education  started,  the  amount  was  but  two 
hundred  million  dollars — in  twenty  years. 
Federal  support  has  Increased  twenty-flve 
fold. 

Todays  twenty  billion  dollar  a  year  pro- 
gram, for  higher  education  In  the  United 
States,  Is  a  colossal  achievement — a  true 
partnership  between  private  giving,  the  his- 
torical contributions  of  the  several  states 
»nd.  during  the  last  twenty  years,  the  Federal 
Government  also. 

Today,  six  million  men  and  women  are 
enrolled  In  Institutions  of  higher  education 
In  the  United  States,  twice  as  many  as  ten 
years  ago,  and  nearly  three  times  as  many 
M  twenty  years  ago. 


The  public  truly  does  not  appreciate  the 
magnitude  of  this  great  American  achieve- 
ment. In  England,  for  example,  there  are 
but  two  hundred  thousand  men  and  women 
enrolled  In  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
The  British  cost  of  higher  education  Is  but 
seven  hundred  million  dollars.  And  of  this 
small  sum,  the  private  sector  contributes  less 
than  20  per  cent.  Higher  education  In  Amer- 
ica has  thirty  times  the  enrollment,  and 
costs  nearly  thirty  times  as  much. 

The  great  explosion.  In  American  higher 
education,  has  occurred  In  our  lifetime — In 
the  last  twenty  years,  after  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  We  Americans  can  well  be  proud  of 
that  tremendous  achievement.  And  we  can 
be  proud,  too,  of  what  American  higher  edu- 
cation has  accomplished  In  those  twenty 
years.  This  explosion,  this  great  accomplish- 
ment, would  not  have  been  possible  without 
a  new  partner — the  Federal  Government — 
In  what  la  now  the  "triple  partnership"  of 
higher  education. 

How  did  the  new  partner — the  Federal 
Government — become  a  member? 

Before  World  War  II.  no  one  could  claim 
the  Federal  Government  was  a  real  partner — 
at  least  not  an  effective  partner. 

The  famous  Ordinance  of  1787,  for  In- 
stance, reserved  portions  of  the  public  lands 
for  "educational  purposes."  It  provided  that 
"the  means  of  education  shall  be  forever  en- 
couraged." But  this  promise  to  encotirage 
was  not  a  promise  to  support.  The  land- 
grant  legislation  of  the  last  century,  as  weU, 
provided  for  land  grants  to  encourage  the 
applied  sciences,  particularly  agriculture. 
But  this  Federal  assistance  ended,  also,  with 
the  gift  of  land.  There  was  no  promise  to  go 
on  supporting  a  college,  even  a  land-grant 
college. 

During  World  War  II,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, for  the  first  time,  began  making  re- 
search grants  to  colleges  and  vmlversltles. 
Although  numerous  and  large,  they  were 
but  wartime  grants,  made  for  national  de- 
fense. 

No  one.  In  or  out  of  Washington,  supposed 
that  Federal  support  for  the  Los  Alamos 
Laboratory  In  California  or  the  Argorme 
Laboratory  In  Chicago,  contemplated  future 
Federal  support  of  either  Institution.  These 
were  only  wartime  appropriations  for  na- 
tional defense. 

The  real  beginning  of  Federal  support  for 
higher  education  therefore  occurred  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  with  the  G.  I.  Bill  of 
Rights.  Congress,  In  the  bill,  appropriated 
nineteen  bUllon  dollars  In  education  bene- 
fits for  returning  servicemen.  This  G.  I.  BUI 
altered  Irrevocably  the  whole  concept  of 
the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  In  higher 
education.  These  were  retummg  servicemen. 
The  war  was  over.  The  huge  expense  would 
not  be  Justified  for  the  defense  of  the  Re- 
public. It  became  law,  of  course,  to  permit 
millions  of  young  Americans,  the  opportu- 
nity to  become  better  educated. 

Nevertheless,  the  concept  of  Joining  Fed- 
eral educational  appropriations  to  national 
defense  was,  to  some  extent,  continued  as 
recently  as  ten  years  ago,  when  Congress 
enacted  the  so-called  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958. 

In  the  interim  years,  not  only  the  Pen- 
tagon, but  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  were  allocat- 
ing enormous  sums  to  the  universities  for 
research.  And  when  Sputnik  was  launched 
and  the  success  of  Russian  science  revealed, 
expenditures  for  scientific  research  and  de- 
velopment doubled  and  tripled.  Our  great 
universities  Immediately  received  many  hun- 
dred millions  In  new  Federal  researcl"  grants. 
Federal  money  was  also  appropriated  In 
matching  funds  for  new  construction  In  uni- 
versities and  colleges:  a  billion  and  a  half  In 
all.  A  new  Federal  program  of  undergraduate 
scholarships  was  authorized.  Even  libraries 


In  the  country's  colleges  and  universities 
were  helped.  More  recently,  college  and  uni- 
versity departments,  In  the  hvimanltles  and 
social  sciences,  have  received  token  Govern- 
ment grants  and  promises  for  major  sup- 
port In  the  future. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  specific  accom- 
plishments of  this  great  surge  in  the  field  of 
American  higher  education. 

Prom  wartime  research,  our  nation  devel- 
oped the  proximity  fuse,  a  major  contribu- 
tor to  naval  victory  In  the  Pacific  and  later 
to  victory  In  Europe  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge,  when  the  proximity  fuse  was  first 
used  on  land.  Prom  wartime  research,  also, 
came  the  first  atomic  bomb,  which  spared 
many  hundred  thousand  lives,  that  would 
have  been  lost,  had  the  Japanese  not  sur- 
rendered without  Invasion.  America  also  de- 
veloped atomic  energy.  Atomic  energy  will 
soon  provide  cheaper  and  abundant  power 
for  people  eversrwhere. 

Research  in  higher  education  produced  the 
computer.  The  computer  Is  already  one  of 
man's  greatest  servants.  It  Is  revolutionizing 
Industry — and,  In  a  very  real  sense,  also,  the 
field  of  education  which  concerns  us  here 
today. 

In  the  medical  field,  higher  education  has 
brought  about  even  more  startling  develop- 
ments. The  deadly  scourges  of  the  past  have 
been  virtually  eliminated  from  the  American 
scene — diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  and  Infan- 
tile paralysis,  to  name  a  few.  As  a  result,  dur- 
ing the  twenty  years  since  World  War  II. 
there  has  been  a  dramatic  Increase  of  more 
than  three  full  years  In  American  life  ex- 
pectancy. Victory  over  disease,  and  longer 
life  expectancy,  are  priceless  contributions 
to  the  nation  and,  In  due  course,  to  the  whole 
world. 

How  has  this  vast  twenty  billion  dollar 
program  for  higher  education  been  financed? 
Half,  amounting  to  ten  billion  dollars,  as 
I  have  pointed  out.  Is  entirely  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  private  sector, — both  Individuals 
and  organizations.  Large  Individual  gifts  and 
bequests  led  the  way.  Endowment  Income 
came  next.  Contributions  by  foundations  and 
business  corporations  followed.  Annual 
alumni  giving,  another  private  source  of  in- 
come. Is  becoming  more  Important  every 
year. 

A  New  England  Institution,  with  which  I 
am  familiar,  last  year,  received,  In  the  annual 
alumni  fund  drive,  four  million  dollars  from 
37,000  alumni — an  all-time  record  for  all  In- 
stitutions. This  year,  ten  days  henco,  an- 
nouncement will  be  made  that  this  record 
has,  again,  been  broken. 

Voluntary  organizations,  such  as  the 
Council  for  Financial  Aid  to  Education,  the 
National  Pund  for  Medical  Education,  and 
the  Committee  for  Corporate  Support  of 
American  Universities,  have  led  the  way  In 
educating  American  Industry  and  the  pro- 
fessions in  the  Importance  of  private  giving — 
that  the  private  sector  be  effectively  main- 
tained In  the  new  triple  partnership  of  higher 
education. 

All  of  these  organizations,  and  especially 
loyal  alumni  everjrwhere,  deserve  congratula- 
tions lor  this  outstanding  contribution  of  ten 
billion  dollars,  on  the  part  of  the  private 
sector. 

While  the  private  sector,  today.  Is  the 
major  partner,  the  states  historically  have 
also  been  important  contributors  to  higher 
education.  State  legislators  have  acted  wisely 
and  well.  Their  contributions  In  recent  years 
have  doubled  to  a  new  overall  total  of  five 
billions  dollars. 

And.  finally,  let  us  consider  the  newest 
member  in  the  triple  partnership  of  higher 
education — the  Federal  Government — and  Its 
current  contribution  of  five  billion  dollars. 
The  Impact  of  Its  contribution  Is  set  forth 
In  a  report  recently  Issued  by  Editorial  Proj- 
ects for  Education,  a  non-profit  group  asso- 
ciated with  the  American  Alumni  Ooundl. 
According  to  the  report.  Federal  withdrawal 
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from  higher  education  would  have  the  fol- 
lowing conaequences.  and  here  I  quote: 

"Eight  hundred  thousand  scholarships, 
loaoa  and  work-study  grants,  worth  over 
three  hundred  million  dollars,  would  termi- 
nate, 

"Colleges  and  universities  would  lose  some 
two  billion  dollars,  which  now  support  re- 
search. .  .  .  Consequently  some  50  per  cent  of 
America's  science  faculty  memt)ers  would  be 
without  support   for   their  research. 

"The  big  Oovernment-owned  research  lab- 
oratories, which  several  universities  operate 
under  contract,  would  be  closed,  'depriving' 
thousands  of  scientists  and  engineers  of  em- 
ployment, and  the  institutions  of  several  mil- 
lion dollars  in  overhead  reimbursement  and 
fees. 

"Planned  or  partially  constructed  college 
and  university  buildings,  costing  roughly  two 
and  a  half  billion  dollars,  would  be  delayed 
or  abandoned  altogether. 

"Many  of  our  most  eminent  universities 
and  medical  schools  would  Hnd  their  annual 
budgets  sharply  reduced  In  some  cases  by 
more  than  50  per  cent 

"Clearly  ,  any  slgnlflcant  decline  In  Fed- 
eral support  would  disrupt  the  whole  enter- 
prise of  American  higher  education," 

Of  course.  Federal  withdrawal  Is  Impos- 
sible, The  new  Federal  commitment  to  higher 
education  is  irreversible  Federal  participa- 
tion In  the  partnership  of  higher  educa'.loii 
U  providing  Immeasurable  benefits  to  the 
welfare  and  security  of  the  American  people 
Both  the  Executive  and  Legislative  briinches 
properly  share  credit  for  this  new  Federal 
participation  in  the  partnership  of  higher 
education. 

Take,  for  lastance.  President  Kennedy's 
special  message  to  Congress — reconamend- 
ing  removal  of  the  then  burdensome  and 
discriminatory  overhead  celling  on  research 
grants.  Also.  President  Johnson's  budget 
message  again  recoiiLmendLng  removal  of  the 
overhead  celling,  which  Congress  accepted 
the  year  following,  C-onaider  the  outstand>ug 
adixUnistratlve  Job  turned  in  by  Marlon  Fol- 
■om  some  years  ago  and.  today,  by  John 
Qardnar.  both  able  Secretaries  of  Health, 
■ducatlon  and  Welfare 

In  Congress.  I  would,  of  course,  give  high 
credit  to  John  Pogarty.  the  dedicated  legis- 
lator, who  unfortunately  passed  away  socne 
monttas  ago  John  Pogarty  win  be  remem- 
bered always  as  a  great  leader  In  the  cause 
ol  American  medical  research.  We  give  cred- 
it, also,  to  Melvln  Laird,  John  F(»garty's  close 
ally  and  co-teader  In  the  medical  researcli 
field.  We  would  Include  also  Senators  Lister 
Hill  and  Norrls  Cotton.  txDth  staunch  sup- 
porters of  the  Federal  program  for  higher 
education — and,  of  coiu'se,  our  good  friend 
Congressman  EmlUo  Daddarlo.  who  is  with 
ua  on  this  platform  today  Their  efforts  have 
made  the  Federal  Educational  prcxrram  work- 
able, supportable  and  acceptable  to  the  Con- 
gress and  even  to  that  worthy  watchdog  of 
the  public  treasury  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States 

Tbe  millions  of  Americans  who  support  and 
contribute  to  the  private  sector;  the  state 
legislators:  and  both  the  Executive  and  Leg- 
islative branches  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment — all  are  entitled  to  thanks  and  appre- 
ciation for  a  superb  Job  In  recent  years  A 
Job  well  done,  that  has  truly  become  indls- 
penslble  to  the  nation 

Nov,  what  of  the  future  of  American 
'•tomorrow. "  when  higher  education  in  the 
United  States  doubles  premised  on  Its 
present  rate  or  growth? 

"Tomorrow"  Is  but  seven  years  off — cer- 
tainly not  more  than  ten  even  !f  Govern- 
ment military  expenditures  were  to  con- 
tinue high  for  three  more  years 

Everyone  In  this  room — and.  I  believe,  the 
Tast  majority  of  Americans  everywhere — • 
wotild  agree  that  this  doubling  In  seven 
year*  of  higher  education  In  the  United 
States  must  not— except  for  national  emer- 


gencies— be  delayed  The  welfare,  the  stand- 
ard of  living,  the  health  of  the  American 
people,  as  well  as  their  safety  and  national 
security  require  the  on  time  '  doubling  of 
higher  education. 

The  hopes  and  ambitions  of  millions  of 
.\merlc-ans  fathers  and  mothers,  as  well  as 
their  student  sons  and  daughters  are  at 
stake.  This  doubling  must  come,  and,  on 
time,  seven  years  hence,  unleas  delayed  by 
continued  high  national  defense  expendi- 
tures 

What  will  It  cost  to  double  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  United  Stales  o\er  the  next  seven 
years'*  You.  the  business  officers  of  Ameri- 
can higher  education,  will  again  agree  with 
me  when  I  say  it  will  cost,  annually,  not 
less  than  forty  billion  dollars -and  I  am 
talking  about  dollars  of  today's  value 

What  part  of  that  forty  bliUon  dollars  a 
year  cost  can  the  private  sector  contribute? 
What  part  can  state  legl.slators  supply?  And. 
finally,  what  share  will  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  to  contribute  annually  to  this 
vital  program  If  American  higher  education 
Is  Ui  double^ 

Today  leaders  of  our  great  American  cor- 
poration—our bankers,  executives  of  our 
transportation  and  communications  compa- 
nies, leaders  In  the  professions — all  have  be- 
come conscious  of  their  civic  responsibility 
to  the  public  welfare.  They  can  be  counted 
on.  in  my  opinion,  to  continue  supporting 
even  greater  contributions  to  higher  educa- 
tion Loyal  alumni  every-where.  In  ever  in- 
creasing numbers  will  carry  on  The  founda- 
tions will  help  Endowment  income  will  ex- 
pand 

Hwwever  no  university  trustee  that  I 
know,  even  the  most  optimistic,  bellevea 
that  private  sector  revenue.  Including  new 
tuition  charges,  could  increase  '.n  seven  years 
by  more  than  50  per  cent  This  in  Itself, 
would  be  a  new  and  formidable  plateau  of 
fifteen  billion  dollars  for  the  private  sector. 
Neither  can  we  expect  the  state  legislators, 
confronted  by  many  new  high  priority  claims 
for  appropriations,  to  lncre.u>e  their  contri- 
bution by  more  than  50  per  cent  This  would 
be.  nevertheless,  for  the  several  states,  a 
new  high  plateau  of  seven  and  one-half  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year 

ITils  win  require.  If  doubling  hlglter  ed- 
ucation Is  to  be  accomplished,  the  third 
partner  In  higher  education,  the  Federal 
Government,  to  contribute,  seven  years 
hence,  at  the  rate  of  seventeen  and  one-half 
billion    dollars    a    year 

The  Issue  Is  Wi!!  the  Federal  Crovernment 
increase  Its  annual  approprlatl  jn  for  higher 
education  from  today's  five  billion  dollars  a 
year  u>  seventeen  and  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars— an  Increase  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
per  cent' 

Tlie  Federal  Government  could  and  In  my 
opinion  should  contrlbu'e  the  neceK-sary  sev- 
enteen and  one-half  billion  dollars — but 
only  If  the  Federal  Program  In  higher  educa- 
tion. Is  steered  on  a  sound  and  prudent 
course — a  course  t<;i  avoid  the  two  rocky 
shoals  that  lie  ahead.  These  two  rocky 
shoals — as  clearly  visible,  as  were  -Scylla  and 
Charybdls  to  Ulysses  in  the  ancient  myth — 
are  the  risk  that 

first.  Government  funds,  research  grants 
in  particular,  be  allocated  on  a  regional  or 
geographical  basis:  and. 

second,  the  allocation  of  research  grants  be 
allocated  by  any  standard  other  than  the 
competence  and  distinction  of  the  research 
scholar  or  scientist  concerned,  and  the  ade- 
quacy or  facilities  available  to  hlni  and  his 
coworkers  fur  a  proposed  project — all 
weighed,  solely,  In  relation  to  the  potential 
benefit  of  the  research  to  the  American  peo- 
ple 

The  fatal  defect,  of  course,  with  any  plan 
of  allocation  based  on  regrlon  or  geography. 
Is  that  exceptional  scholars  and  exceptional 
scientists  tend  to  attract  one  another  and  to 
work  In  groups  They  do  not,  and  never  ^-lll, 
obey  the  laws  of  equal  distribution.  No  dem- 


ocratic government  could,  or  should,  dlctatt 
to  scholars  and  scientists  where  they  will 
live  where  they  will  work 

The  suggestion,  that  research  grants  b« 
allocated  on  a  regional  or  geographical  basu, 
arises  because  some  believe  that  an  excesstve 
proportion  of  research  grants  is  concentrated 
In  New  England,  the  Chicago  area,  and  the 
Pacific  Coa.st  There  Is  even  suspicion  that 
such  concentration  has  been  encouraged,  be- 
cau.se  a  numt>er  of  the  more  affluent  Institu- 
tions In  those  sections  of  the  country  are 
able  to  make  proportionately  greater  con- 
tributions to  the  cost  of  research  projects.  In 
faculty  salaries  or  otherwise,  than  smaller 
and  less  affluent  Institutions  In  other  areas. 
Government  agencies  concerned  h:ive  ap- 
pointed distinguished  scholars  and  sclen- 
tl.sts  on  award  Juries  to  review  grant  ap- 
plications and  to  recommend  the  best  quail- 
fled  The  award  Juries  are  not  advised  by  the 
agency  as  to  the  percentage  of  the  totil 
co.st  of  the  research  grant  which  the  Insti- 
tution afSUated  with  the  researcher  has  of- 
fered to  assume 

This  matter  should  be  reviewed  If  there 
Is  the  slightest  risk  that  superior  financial 
resources  and  larger  contributions  to  total 
direct  and  Indirect  costs  Influence  the  award 
of  research  graMts  then  the  percentage  of 
cost  sharing  by  a  re.searcher  and  his  institu- 
tion, should  be  limited  to  a  reasonable  fixed 
percenUige,  determined  by  the  Government. 
No  research  grant  should  be  awarded  be- 
cause of  a  greater  financial  contribution 
on  the  part  of  the  Institution  to  which  the 
researcher  is  accredited  The  criteria  for  the 
award  of  a  research  grant  should  be  solely 
the  distinction  and  competence  of  the  re- 
searcher and  the  adequacy  of  facilities  avail- 
able for  the  project— all  weighed  in  relation 
to   potential    benefit   for   the   nation 

1-et  me  be  clear  fhat  I  am  talking  about 
research  grants  and  not  about  Federal  funds 
appropriated  and  con.sclentli^usly  allocated 
specifically  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
new  and  promising  institutions  wherever  lo- 
cated Such  assistance  could  enable  sucb 
institutions  to  pull  an  oar  In  the  hlghsr 
educational  boat — ultimately,  perhaps,  with 
high  competence  and  distinction. 

To  award  Federal  research  grants  on  i 
regional  or  geographical  basis  or  to  award 
rese.irch  grants  on  a  standard  other  than 
the  distinction  and  competence  of  the  r«- 
searcher  and  the  adequacy  of  facilities  avall- 
.ihle  to  him  weighed  solely  In  terms  of  long- 
range  benefits  to  the  nation  would  l>e  the 
.Scylla  and  Charybdls  of  higher  education 

If  the  progriun  for  increased  Federal  »up- 
I>jrt  of  higher  education  stiould  end  up  oo 
the  shoals  of  el" her  Scylla  or  Charybdl»— 
scientists,  scholars,  educators  and  trustees  u 
well  as  state  legislators  and  members  of  the 
Congress — In  fact,  people  everywhere — would 
lose  confidence  The  program  would  be  out 
of  step  and  lncc:)mp:itlble  with  the  accepted 
standards  of  higher  education  Without  con- 
tinued public  support  the  Federal  program 
Would  soon  founder  The  "on  time"  doubling 
of  higher  education  would  fall 

If  Congress  and  the  Executive  steer  the 
Federal  program  to  avoid  Scylla  and 
Charybdls,  golden  years  are  ahead  for  Amer- 
ican higher  education — not  only  In  science 
and  technology,  but  In  the  humanities  and 
social  sciences  as  well. 

These  would  be  golden  years,  too,  for  tie 
whole  American  people — golden  years,  in 
Intellectual  and  spiritual  accomplishment 
Golden  years  In  better  health  and  longer  life 
expectancy  G<ilden  years  with  a  still  higher 
standard  of  living  Above  all.  golden  years  be- 
cause of  greater  safety  and  security  for  the 
nation  In  a  troubled  world. 


STATE    PLANNING     AGENCY— NEED 
FOR   FLEXIBILITY 

Mr,  MONTGOMERY.   Mr,  Speaker,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Eilberg] 
niay  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  the  present  bill  will  fall  into  serious 
error  If  it  is  amended  to  require  the 
framework  of  a  State  planning  agency  as 
the  means  of  participation  by  a  local 
government  in  the  Federal  program. 
Whatever  the  resolution  of  the  present 
controversy  over  the  decentralized  struc- 
ture of  law  enforcement  in  the  United 
States,  it  would  be  extremely  unwise  to 
impose  an  arbitrary  requirement  of 
State-dominated  planning  on  local  gov- 
ernments at  the  present  time. 

Law  enforcement  methods  vary  too 
vk-ldely  from  State  to  State  and  from  lo- 
cality to  locality  to  survive  the  strait- 
jacket  that  would  be  imposed  by  the 
State  planning  agency  amendment. 

The  elaborate  studies  by  the  National 
Crime  Commission  have  barely  scratched 
the  surface  of  the  complex  problems  in- 
volved in  programs  for  coordination  and 
consolidation  of  police  services. 

For  example,  auxiliary  services — such 
as  records  and  communications  systems, 
detention  facilities,  and  laboratory  serv- 
ices— may  lend  themselves  especially 
well  to  State  or  areawlde  planning. 

On  the  other  hand,  staff  services — 
such  as  recruitment,  selection,  and  train- 
ing of  personnel,  planning  purchasing, 
and  Internal  Investigation — may  be  best 
suited  to  a  combination  of  State  and 
local  planning. 

And,  field  services — such  as  criminal 
investigation,  delinquency  control,  spe- 
cial task  force  operations,  and  vice  con- 
trol—may be  best  suited  to  local  plan- 
ning. 

H.R.  5037  Is  carefully  tailored  to  allow 
the  maximum  flexibility  and  experi- 
mentation by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments In  meeting  each  of  these  problems. 
Unlike  the  State  Planning  Agency 
amendment,  the  present  bill  adopts  no 
a  priori  solution  to  these  complex  prob- 
lems. A  major  portion  of  H.R.  5037  is 
heavily  oriented  toward  comprehensive 
planning  at  the  State  level.  Several  sig- 
nificant grant  programs  under  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act  of  1965  have 
stimulated  the  establishment  of  State 
planning  committees  charged  with  de- 
veloping and  coordinating  comprehen- 
sive plans  covering  all  aspects  of  crime 
control.  Such  grants  will  clearly  con- 
tinue to  be  available  under  H.R.  5037. 

Equally  Important,  however.  Is  the 
fact  that  the  bill  also  gives  adequate 
recognition  to  the  need  for  local  plan- 
ning. I  support  the  present  version  of 
H.R.  5037  because  It  clearly  recognizes 
the  vital  function  that  local  law  enforce- 
ment must  play  In  our  coordinated  effort 
to  win  the  war  against  crime. 
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PRESIDENT'S  REORGANIZATION 

PLAN    IS    BEST    HOPE    FOR    DIS- 
TRICT OF   COLUMBIA 

Mr  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Phaser  1  may 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Spealter,  tomorrow 
the  House  will  vote  on  the  President's 
plan  to  reorganize  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government.  There  is  much  con- 
cern in  the  House  over  whether  the 
President's  plan  or  the  McMillan  bill, 
HJl.  12065,  represents  the  best  method  to 
improve  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment. 

Some  members  of  the  House  District 
of  Committee  strongly  believe  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  is  the  best  hope.  In  order  to 
explain  more  fully  our  position,  I  would 
like  included  in  the  Record  the  views 
contained  In  the  House  District  of  Co- 
lumbia report  which  were  submitted  by 
Representatives  Abraham  Multer, 
Charles  C.  E>icgs,  Brock  Adams,  Andre'W 
Jacobs,  and  myself. 

The  D.C.  Government  needs  Improvement. 
The  signers  of  this  minority  report  believe 
that  such  improvement  Is  most  likely  to  oc- 
cur if  the  President's  proposal  for  reorgani- 
zation Is  accepted.  We  fear  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent's plan.  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3,  Is 
defeated,  the  hope  of  Improving  the  District 
Government  will  end. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  House  D.C.  Com- 
mittee, H.R.  12065,  has  been  ptished  through 
hurriedly  after  years  of  Inaction  only  after 
the  President  proposed  his  reorganization 
plan.  If  the  President's  plan  Is  defeated,  the 
mainspring  for  Improvement  will  have  been 
removed. 

Thus  we  have  voted  "no"  on  the  attached 
bill.  We  acknowledge  that  there  are  desirable 
features  in  it,  such  as  the  elected  school 
board.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  Presi- 
dent's reorganization  plan  should  be  per- 
mitted to  become  effective.  Then  modifica- 
tions can  be  made,  if  necessary,  in  that  plan. 
Including  the  elected  school  board. 

The  conclusion  that  this  bill  was  devel- 
oped In  an  attempt  to  head  off  the  Presi- 
dent's reorganization  proposal  is  Incontest- 
able. Because  It  was  Introduced  so  late  (less 
than  a  week  before  final  approval  by  the 
comirdttee) ,  no  witnesses  testified  on  the 
bill  reported  out.  Amendments  were  consid- 
ered under  such  strict  time  Umltatlon  that 
they  were  not  even  read.  We  sought  to  co- 
operate as  far  as  possible,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  this  measure  has  been  acted 
upon  In  unseemly  haste  and  with  inadequate 
deliberation. 

HJi.  12065  and  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3 
both  address  themselves  to  important  or- 
ganizational shortcomings  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government.  It  seems  clear  to  us 
that  the  reorganization  plan  is  clearly  su- 
perior to  H.R.  12065  in  achieving  good  gov- 
ernment for  the  District  of  Colxmibla. 

First,  the  reorganization  plan  concentrates 
executive  authority  in  a  single  Commissioner 
and  specifies  the  rule  making  and  ordinance 
making  au'horltles  of  the  Council.  H.R. 
1206E  obscures  these  distinctions  and  poses 
a  great  potential  for  confusion  between  the 
"pwllcy"  functions  of  the  Commissioners  and 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Managing  Director. 
Secondly,  H.R.  12065  does  not  provide  the 
Immediate  authority  needed  to  reorganize 
the  agencies  of  the  District  Government  to 
meet  the  urgent  needs  of  the  city.  The  bill 
only  authorizes  a  study  to  be  made  during 
the  next  year.  In  contrast,  the  Reorganiza- 
tion plan  gives  the  single  Commissioner  au- 
thority to  create  new  ofBces  and  transfer 
functions  between  agencies  of  the  district. 
In  effect.  It  would  provide  the  new  Commis- 
sioner with  the  same  authority  the  Congress 
normally  gives  to  Cabinet  officers  to  organize 


their  departments  for  maximum  effective- 
ness. This  will  enable  the  District  to  begin  at 
once  to  make  headway  against  the  urgent 
problems  confronting  It. 

More  details  on  the  disadvantages  of  H.K. 
12065  are  outlined  below. 

COMPARISON  OrH.B.  12065  AlfD  REORGANIZATION 
FLAN  NO.  3 

We  feel  that,  whatever  may  be  the  merits 
of  HJR.  12065,  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3 
provides  a  more  effective  answer  to  meeting 
the  organization  needs  of  the  D.C.  govern- 
ment. 

Let  us  examine  these  organizational  needs. 
The  D.C.  government  must  be  reorganized  so 
as  to: 

1.  Strengthen  executive  leadership  by 
unifying  executive  and  administrative  au- 
thority In  a  single  official;  separate  respon- 
sibility for  the  performance  of  executive  and 
ordinance-making  functions. 

2.  Provide  the  flexibility  to  modernize  Its 
Internal  organization  structure  and  adapt  It 
to  current  and  future  needs. 

Taking  point  number  1,  H.R.  12065  unifies 
executive  authority  In  a  Managing  Director 
under  the  policy  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners.  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3 
provides  a  single  Commissioner  whose  au- 
thorities are  explicitly  clear  and  distinct 
from  that  of  the  legislative  body,  a  nine- 
member  council. 

While  the  Managing  Director,  under  HJt. 
12065,  appears  to  have  full  responsibility  for 
administering  the  D.C.  Government,  It  Is  not 
at  all  clear  how  far  "pwUcy"  direction  au- 
thorized for  the  Board  of  Commissioners  ex- 
tends. If  the  ordinance-making  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Board  were  enough  to  occupy  It 
full-time,  perhaps  the  Managing  Director 
would  Indeed  be  able  to  exercise  full  admin- 
istrative responsibility.  However,  these  or- 
dinance making  functions  of  the  Board  are 
not  full  time.  Presently,  such  activities  con- 
sume less  than  a  quarter  of  their  time.  As  a 
practical  matter,  then,  we  can  expect  the 
Commissioners — perhaps  to  Justify  their 
handsome  salaries — to  get  more  and  more 
Involved  In  the  administration  and  day-to- 
day operation  of  the  District  Government. 
This  win  Inevitably  mean  a  gradual  erosion 
of  the  Managing  Director's  effectiveness. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  clearly  achieves 
the  goal  of  a  separation  of  executive  func- 
tions from  the  performance  of  ordinance  and 
rule  making  activities.  Under  the  plan  a  nine- 
member  Council  Is  created  which  Is  given 
authority  In  specifically  enumerated  ordi- 
nance and  rule  making  powers.  The  single 
Commissioner  under  the  plan  Is  clearly 
charged  with  executive  responsibilities  and 
there  is  no  overlapping  or  confusion  between 
the  two  types  of  duties.  The  single  Commis- 
sioner would  not  be  subordinate  to  the  Coun- 
cil In  executive  responslblUtes  but  could 
clearly  carry  out  his  administrative  duties 
within  the  broad  framework  of  ultimate  re- 
EpwnsiblUty  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. Moreover,  Inasmuch  as  service  on  the 
Council  Is  specifically  a  part-time  Job  (as  In 
almost  all  American  cities  of  either  mayor  or 
manager  tyi)e),  and  salaries  are  commen- 
surate, the  ordinance-making  body  will  have 
little  opportunity  to  Interfere  In  day-to-day 
operations  and  management. 

As  point  2  Indicates,  another  need  of  the 
D.C.  government  Is  flexibility  to  modernize 
Its  Internal  structure  In  order  to  adapt  It  to 
current  and  future  needs.  The  Reorganiza- 
tion plan  provides  a  clear-cut  means  of  doing 
this  by  authorizing  the  single  Commissioner 
to  establish  needed  new  offices  and  agencies 
and  to  transfer  functions  between  agencies 
of  the  District  government,  similar  to  the 
authority  Congress  has  given  Cabinet  officers. 
This  authority  would  enable  the  new  Com- 
missioner to  quickly  make  changes  neces- 
sary to  organize  the  District  government  In 
an  effective  manner  to  make  slgnlflcant  head- 
way In  meeting  the  city's  urgent  problems. 
H.R.  12065  provides  no  comparable  author- 
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Ity  for  the  new  position  of  Managing  Direc- 
tor. Neither  he  nor  the  Board  could  malte 
any  ImmecUate  move  to  reorganize  vital  func- 
tloxu  of  the  District  such  as  housing,  health, 
or  other  key  elements  Indeed,  any  action  is 
postponed  for  a  year  while  a  study  Is  made. 
The  study  as  proposed  In  H  R.  12065  is  in- 
appropriate since  it  la  Intended  to  cover  in- 
dependent federal  agencies  operating  in  the 
DUtrtct  anC  regional  governmental  agencifs 
In  effect,  the  District  is  a^ked  to  study  other 
Federal  agencies  over  which  it  has  no  direct 
authority.  This  function  should  b«  performed 
by  the  President,  not  the  DC  government 
In  the  case  of  regional  agencies,  with  the 
excepUon  of  NCPC,  all  are  creatures  of  state 
and  local  government,  and  It  seems  doubtful 
that  the  Board  or  the  President  should  make 
the  types  of  studies  that  are  proposed.  The 
bill  jKwtpones  the  immediate  improvement 
poeelble  under  Reorganization  Plan  No  3  tor 
other  reorganizations  which  have  to  be  de- 
bated and  considered  far  In  the  future,  and 
which  may  never  be  enacted. 


SAMUEL  L.  GRAVELY— A  NAVY  MAN 
OP  DISTINCTION 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimoas  consent  Uiat  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  Van  Deerlin] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  thc^re 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  ad- 
vise our  colleagues  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  one  of  my  constituents.  Navy 
Capt.  Samuel  L.  Gravely,  Jr. 

Except  for  one  fact — that  he  is  a 
Negro — Captain  Gravely  Is  typical  of  the 
able  and  energetic  men  who  achieve  the 
upper  ranks  in  our  sea  service. 

Captain  Gravely  has  scored  a  number 
of  Impressive  firsts  during  a  distin- 
guished 25-year  career  in  the  Navy. 

He  was  the  first  member  of  his  race  to 
be  graduated  from  a  midshipmen's  school 
and  the  first  to  command  a  US  warship 
Now  he  has  become  the  first  to  wear  the 
fo\ir  stripes  of  a  line  captain,  just  as 
previously  he  was  the  origmal  Negro  line 
commander. 

Captain  Gravely's  excellent  record  of 
service  to  the  Nation  speaks  for  itself. 
requiring  no  elaboration  on  my  part. 

I  would,  however,  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  the  hope  that  the  Navy  will 
see  fit  to  promote  other  nonwhites  to 
positions  of  comparable  responsibility. 

It  Is  a  rather  sad  commentary  that  all 
these  years  had  to  elapse  before  Captain 
Gravely  broke  through  the  color  barrier 
to  four-stripe  status  as  a  line  officer  eli- 
gible for  command  at  sea. 

I  suspect  that  there  are  many  younger 
minority  group  ofiQcers  who  would  be 
willing  and  able  to  follow  Captain 
Oravely  up  the  command  ladder  if  given 
the  chance 

At  this  point.  I  will  supplement  my  re- 
marks with  an  article  about  Captain 
Gravely's  promotion  which  appeared  In 
the  San  Diego  Union  on  August  4.  1967; 

Fust   Nxoao   Limt   Captau*   la   a   Navt   Man 
or  NoTT 
A  San  Diego  man  who  can  claim  a  number 
of   flrata   yeeterday    became   the   Navy's    flrst 
Negro  line  captain 


Samuel  Lee  Gravely  Jr  .  45.  of  5058  Reyn- 
olds St  ,  also  was  the  first  Negro  to  be  gradu- 
ated from  a  midshipmen's  schcxnl  and  the  hrst 
to  command  a  U  b  warship 

Gravely,  a  veteran  of  World  War  II.  the 
Korean  War  and  the  war  In  Vietnam,  said  he 
no  longer  keepe  triwck  of  his  flrsta.  although 
he  recalls  that  he  also  was  the  N.ivy's  :ir?.t 
Negro  line  commander  A  line  officer  is  elig- 
ible for  command  h'.  sea. 

His  promotion  was  announced  yesterday 
in  Wa&nington 

He  IS  now  skipper  of  the  San  Dlego-based 
destroyer  Taussig  which  returned  from  Vlet- 
ixam  m  November  He  said  he  probably  will 
remain  in  comm.md  of  the  ship  until  his 
current  tour  Is  up  In  January 

Gravely  enlisted  in  the  Navy  In  1942  and 
was  sent  to  the  University  of  Cfllifornla  at 
Loe  Angeles  and  then  to  Columbia  Umverslty 
as  a  student  in  a  program  that  was  a  fore- 
runner to  the  Navy  Reserve  Orticer  Training 
Corpe 

After  corruiUseloning,  he  served  aboard  a 
submarine  chivser  in  World  War  II.  then  leit 
the  Navy  In  1946  to  return  to  sch(X>l 

He  enrolled  at  Virginia  UtiK'n  University, 
married  the  former  Alma  Benilce  Clark  of 
Chrlsuansburg,  Va  ,  and  worked  as  a  rail- 
way pobtal  clerk  in  the  Richmond  otSce 

The  Navy  asked  him  to  return  to  the  serv- 
ice In  1949  to  aid  in  Negro  recruiting  and  he 
decided  he  "liked  It  well  enough  to  slay   ■ 

Since  then,  he  served  aboard  the  battle- 
ship Iowa  and  the  cruiser  Toledo  during  the 
Korean  War,  attended  Navy  War  College  and 
ix>:nm mded  the  radar  picket  destroyer  escort 
Faiguut. 

A  nauve  of  Richmond.  Va .  Gravely  has 
lived  in  San  Diego  since  1959  and  consldor.s 
the  city  home  He  and  his  wife  have  three 
children,  Rolsert,  David  and  Tracey. 

A  2o-year  Navy  veteran.  Gravely  said  he 
"wouldn't  mind"  returning  to  Vietnam  and 
added  that  by  this  time  his  family  is  "used 
to  it." 

In  spite  of  the  notice  taken  of  his  pronio- 
tlon.  Gravely  considers  himself  Just  one  of 
many  conunanders  selected  to  wear  four  gold 
stripes. 

SOME  MEDICARE   RECO'IENTS  ARE 
BEING  SHORTCHANGED 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  Van  Decrlin  ! 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  mclude  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi" 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  a  loophole  in  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  the  obstinacy  of  a  hospital  ad- 
ministrator, a  number  of  my  constitu- 
ents are  being  denied  medicare  bene- 
fits to  which  they  are  entitled  by  law. 

There  are  at  least  five  cases  in  my 
files  involving  persons  who  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  were  refused  com- 
pensation for  emergency  treatment  at 
College  Park  Hospital  in  San  Diego.  This 
particular  hospital.  I  might  add,  Is  the 
only  one  of  11  in  the  San  Diego  area  that 
has  refused  to  participate  In  the  medi- 
care program. 

Nevertheless,  section  1814<d>  of  title 
XVni  of  the  Social  Security  Act  provides 
that  medicare -covered  patients  may  be 
reimbursed  for  emergency  care  In  non- 
partlcipatlng  hospitals  that  otherwise 
meet  the  standards  established  for  the 
medicare  program.   The  section  recog- 


nizes that  persons  in  need  of  immediate 
medical  attention  cannot  always  plA 
their  hospital. 

Unfortunately,  the  officials  of  such 
hospitals  are  not  required  to  bill  the 
Government.  The  patient,  then,  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  hospital.  If  the  administra- 
tor feel  like  it.  he  can  file  a  claim.  But  he 
does  not  have  to. 

At  College  Park,  the  management  has 
chosen  not  to  cooperate  by  filing  the 
claims,  and  thus  forced  elderly  patlenti 
to  make  full  payment  from  their  own 
limited  resources. 

These  people  or  their  spouses  had  con- 
tributed through  most  of  their  working 
livts  to  the  .social  security  fund.  That 
they  can  new  be  denied  the  benefits  they 
have  so  clearly  earned  is  a  national  dis- 
grace, as  well  as  a  personal  tragedy  for 
each  of  the  individuals  concerned. 

In  an  attempt  to  eliminate  this  glar- 
ing Injastlce.  I  have  today  Introduced 
legislation  to  permit  emergency  patients 
to  file  for  their  own  benefits  when  the 
hospital  ref  u.ses  to  do  .so. 

The  bill  would  be  retroactive  to  July  1, 
1966.  when  medicare  took  effect,  so  that 
all  those  who  were  shortchanged  in  the 
past  might  yet  be  compensated. 

The  legislation  would  authorize  a  pay- 
ment of  75  percent  "of  the  amount  of 
actual  and  reasonable  charges"  for 
emergency  treatment.  This  limitation 
admittedly  is  a  compromise,  intended  to 
provide  relief  for  the  elderly  without  de- 
tracting from  the  existing  incentives  for 
hospitals  to  participate  in  the  program, 

I  concede  that  my  proposal  is  not  per- 
fect. But  It  would,  I  feel,  go  a  long  way 
toward  correcting  a  serious  inequity  In 
the  administration  of  the  medicare  sys- 
tem. 

Surely,  we  in  Congress  can  do  no  less 
than  keep  the  promises  we  made  to  qui 
.senior  citizens  when  we  enacted  the  his- 
toric medicare  amendments. 


FOMENTING  INSURRECTION 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  iMr.  Edwards)  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  one  of  the  hardest  questions 
past.  Ls  the  definition  of  that  delicate 
our  Nation  has  before  it  today,  as  in  the 
and  nebulous  line  between  the  citizen's 
right  to  free  speech  and  his  responsibil- 
ity for  his  words.  This  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  editorialized  In  the  most 
rational  and  wise  terms  on  this  ve0 
problem  in  relation  to  the  current  crisis 
in  our  cities.  I  highly  recommend  this 
editorial  to  the  Congress  and  the  Nation 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  b< 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  editorial  follows; 

POMENTINO  InSURBECTIOK 

It  may  be  great  sport  to  travel  around  tli« 
world  calling  for  a  "revolution"  or  to  trudp 
through  the  big  cities  proclaiming  that  rloM 
are  the  "dress  rehearsals  for  rebellion."  But 
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those  who  engage  in  such  a  sport  carry  a 
heavy  burden.  If  they  mean  what  their  words 
gay  they  are  walking  close  to  the  narrow  Une 
that  separates  loyal  citizens  from  traitors.  If 
they  do  not  mean  It,  they  are  stirring  up 
passions  that  will  do  them  and  others  of  their 

race  no  good.  

It  Is  the  right  of  all  Americans,  written 
into  the  Constitution  175  years  ago,  to  engage 
in  the  wildest  kind  of  debate  and  to  make  the 
most  foolish  statements.  The  country's  tradi- 
tion provides  a  platform  for  all  who  may 
care  to  voice  views  disputing  the  policy  of 
the  Government  or  the  conduct  of  the  people. 
It  even  provides  the  opportunity  to  speak  in 
favor  of  another  form  of  government  or 
against  the  Constitution  that  has  served  us 
weU  for  almost  200  years.  It  does  so  in  the 
deeply  held  belief  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  should  have  the  kind  of  government 
they  wish  and  that,  if  the  people  are  freely 
exposed  to  all  Ideas,  they  wlU  be  able  to  sepa- 
rate the  good  from  the  bad  and  the  wise 
from  the  foolish. 

Because  of  this  tradition,  a  Carmlchael  or  a 
Brown  is  entitled  to  denounce  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  In  the  vilest  words.  His 
thoughts  and  his  language  may  be  repulilve 
to  all  but  a  tiny  handful  of  citizens.  But 
he  can  say  what  he  thinks  without  fear  of 
prosecution  and  with  only  a  moral  responsl- 
bUity  for  what  he  says.  If  his  words  stir  up 
hatred  against  all  members  of  his  race,  lie 
must  Ijear  the  moral  responsibility.  If  hia 
words  mislead  those  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressed, he  must  bear  the  responsibility  for 
having  abused  the  right  to  speak. 

But  there  are  limits  on  what  a  citizen  can 
say  and  still  claim  his  right  to  free  speech. 
One  such  limit  bars  a  man  from  inciting 
others  to  violence.  It  Is  hard  to  say  precisely 
when  that  limit  is  reached.  Much  depends 
on  the  climate  in  which  things  are  said  and 
the  tools  available  to  those  who  listen.  It  is 
clear  that  a  man  could  be  prosecuted  suc- 
cessfully for  urging  an  already  angry  audlenc* 
to  pick  up  the  rifles  he  had  brought  with 
him  and  go  into  the  streets  to  shoot  and  kill. 
But  it  Is  not  clear  that  he  could  be  prose- 
cuted successfully  for  telling  a  passive  audi- 
ence that  they  ought  to  go  home  and  get 
their  guns.  Generally  speaking,  we  like  the 
rule  of  thumb  that  a  man  Is  free  to  say  what 
he  wants  as  long  as  the  situation  Is  such  that 
there  is  time  for  other  Ideas  to  be  heard  and 
for  reason  to  prevail  over  emotion. 

Thus,  those  who  are  crying  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  prosecute  Stokely  Carmlchael  for 
his  speeches  In  Cuba  are  missing  the  point  of 
what  free  speech  Is  all  about.  There  Is  little 
chance  that  his  advice,  sent  from  afar  by 
modern  communications,  presents  a  clear 
and  present  danger  to  the  peace  and  order  of 
the  Nation.  Carmlchael  may  be  a  traitor  In  so 
far  as  he  has  gone  abroad  to  consort  with  this 
country's  enemies  but  he  has  not  committed 
treason  unless  he  organizes  or  conspires  With 
others  to  launch  an  armed  invasion  or  in- 
surrection. We  can  only  hop*  that  he  has 
forfeited  whatever  following  and  respect  he 
once  had  through  his  open  advocacy  of  com- 
munism. 

The  recent  speeches  of  Rap  Brown  present 
a  more  dlfQcult  problem.  He  Is  already 
charged  with  inciting  to  violence  In  Maryland 
and  gome  of  his  talk  elsewhere  has  Invited 
public  officials  to  levy  similar  charges.  It  is 
Inappropriate  to  express  an  opinion  on  his 
statement  In  Maryland  since  that  case  is 
before  the  courts.  But  It  is  not  Inappropriate 
to  remind  him  and  others  who  join  him  that 
a  man  must  bear  the  responsibility  for  what 
he  says.  Those  who  Incite  to  violence  must 
not  expect  the  Nation  to  sit  quietly  and  let 
that  violence  erupt. 

The  Constitution  does  provide  protection 
for  those  who  talk  of  making  trouble  and  of 
mounting  an  InsTorrectlon.  But  It  provides  no 
protection  for  those  who  carry  their  words 
tlirough  Into  action.  Men  who  call  for  and 
organize  rebellions  must  expect  to  be  dealt 


with  as  traitors.  Words  sometimes  carry  all 
the  effect  of  force  and  it  is  on  that  narrow 
line  between  free  speech  and  incitement  to 
rebellion  that  Mr.  Carmlchael  and  Mr.  Brown 
are  walking. 


JOB  CORPS  HAS  PROMISE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Waldie]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
received  a  letter  from  a  constituent  of 
mine  who  indicated  to  me  that  he  had 
had  considerable  personal  experience 
with  the  Job  Corps  in  our  area  in  Cali- 
fornia. His  comments  in  his  initial  letter 
were  most  brief  and  I  was  sufficiently  in- 
terested that  I  requested  of  him  that  he 
further  elaborate  to  me,  as  frankly  as  he 
could,  whether  or  not  he  believed  the  Job 
Corps  was  worUiy  of  continual  support. 
I  enclose  his  reply  letter  in  the  Record 
for  your  information. 

You  will  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  his 
approach  is  an  extremely  realistic  one 
and  that  he  criticizes  attitudes  and  ef- 
forts of  the  Corps  where  he  believes  them 
to  have  been  defective.  All  in  all  though, 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  constituent  concludes 
that  this  program  does  have  considerable 
promise  and  that  its  promise  should  be 
given  greater  opportunity  to  be  fulfilled. 

Walndt  Creek,  Calif., 

July  24, 1967. 
Hon.  Jesomx  R.  Wau>ie, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Waujh:  In  reply  to  your  letter 
of  July  7th.  I  believe  that  In  order  to  evaluate 
the  Job  Corps  it  Is  necessary  to  analyze  the 
criticism  of  the  Job  Corps,  review  Its  goals 
and  rate  the  progress  towards  these  goals. 
Most  of  the  criticism  I  have  heard  has 
been  based  on  the  deportment  of  a  small 
minority  of  Corpsmen.  The  actions  of  this 
small  minority  can  be  traced  -to  overselling 
the  program  to  prospective  members  and  the 
lack  of/or  continual  change  of  rules  and 
regulations  In  Job  Corps  units  and  failure 
to  enforce  nUet. 

When  the  first  Corpsmen  arrived  at  our 
camp,  a  great  many  had  been  sold  on  the 
Idea  that  they  were  going  to  enjoy  a  paid 
vacation  in  a  country  club  atmosphere.  This 
was  endorsed  at  the  bases  where  the  Instruc- 
tors were  of  the  "Permissive  Discipline" 
group.  Counselors  had  also  been  enrolled 
frcan  this  school  of  thought.  There  are  stUl 
some  experimental  programs  being  tried  at 
Government  expense  that  will  need  to  be 
eliminated  or  at  least  re-evalxiated. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  such  a  policy 
was  not  going  to  work.  However,  the  transi- 
tion from  the  "luxury  ride"  to  the  down  to 
work  attitude  has  been  a  long  and  difficult 
road  with  Instructors  still  trying  to  obtain 
guide  lines  for  action. 

With  at  least  eighty  per  cent  of  the  Corps- 
men  desirous  of  obtaining  a  training  and  the 
balance  of  the  Corpsmen  willing  to  accept 
training  disciplines  if  properly  applied.  I 
know  It  Is  possible  to  fill  the  Job  Corp 
quotas  with  Corpsmen  who  will  repond  to 
aU  aids  and  rules  and  complete  their  'train- 
ing to  become  useful  citizens. 

There  Is  still  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done  in 
eliminating  the  beginning  mistakes  of  the 
Job  Corps.  During  such  a  period  the  statistics 
may  look  bad  and  thU  seems  to  be  one  of 


the  objections  held  out  against  doing  the 
things  necessary.  The  Corpsmen  themselves 
win  welcome  the  rules  and  regulations  re- 
quired and  they  will  abide  by  them  carefully 
when  they  realize  that  they  are  permanent. 
These  policies  will  In  turn  help  to  eliminate 
the  waste  that  is  still  a  part  of  the  program. 

Pundamentelly  the  Job  Corps  is  a  wonder- 
ful program,  serving  humanity  and  the 
United  States  and  should  be  continued  if  It 
can  make  use  of  its  progress  to  date  to  con- 
tinue to  Increase  Its  efficiency  and  service.  To 
change  Its  political  management  at  this  time 
could  Jeopardize  the  chances  of  using  Its 
organlzatlontil  mistakes  for  corrections  and 
progress. 

There  are  discouraging  days  in  the  Job 
Corps  when  the  number  of  dropouts  or  nec- 
essary terminations  seem  excessive.  However, 
dropouts  and  terminations  must  be  expected 
when  we  consider  the  fact  that  we  are  work- 
ing with  those  that  usually  have  a  quitters 
record.  Such  days  are  more  than  offset  by 
the  sight  of  Corpsmen  arriving  with  long 
hair,  beards  and  shotilder  chips  which  they 
gradually  replace  with  an  honest  desire  to 
develop  a  skill  and  a  true  pride  In  their 
accomplishments.  I  have  watched  hundreds 
so  develop. 

Yes,  let's  give  the  Job  Corps  more  time  to 
mature  into  a  program  of  training  for  jobs 
and  citizenship.  I  fully  believe  that  If  It  can 
be  done  on  the  above  basts,  it  can  become 
a  truly  Important  link  in  the  War  on  Poverty. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WIIJ.IAM  A.  March. 


RAT  EXTERMINATION 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  wsit  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
I  rise  in  this  House  to  appeal  to  the  con- 
sciences of  all  Members  of  this  House. 
Last  month,  many  Members  engaged  in 
a  punning  attack  upon  one  of  the  most 
vitally  needed  measures  brought  before 
this  House,  the  Rat  Extermination  Act 
of  1967.  Many  of  those  who  participated 
In  this  performance  did  so  because  they 
were  honestly  unfamiliar  with  conditions 
in  our  urban  centers  and  others  have 
been  brought  up  in  an  environment  far 
remote  from  the  rat-infested  tenements 
of  our  city  ghettos. 

Only  rarely  are  rats  visible  in  the  ex- 
clusive country  clubs  of  this  Nation,  and 
one  can  excuse  those  who  are  really  un- 
aware that  there  is  another  America 
where  life  is  a  grim  struggle  for 
existence. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  con- 
tinually kept  this  issue  alive.  I  think  that 
all  Members  of  this  House  have  a  con- 
science and  having  seen  the  evidence 
those  who  erred  last  month,  and  realiz- 
ing now  that  rats  are  a  legitimate  prob- 
lem and  not  a  source  of  merriment  will 
come  to  the  aid  of  those  Americans,  de- 
prived of  most  of  the  good  things  in  this 
life,  who  would  like  to  eliminate  these 
filthy  creatures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
most  perceptive  article  which  appeared 
in  Newsweek  in  the  edition  of  August  14, 
1967. 
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The  article  follows: 

Stmbol   or    DcsPAiB 

lUU  are  lncllacnmln.it4?  scavengers  They 
wlU  •ink  their  teeth  into  anything  paper. 
garbace.  wood,  wtre  insulation,  bookB,  babiee 
Rata  are  also  notorious  carriers  of  disease 
BlUsc  bruablng  human  food  with  fl'.th 
accumulated  from  their  traveU  through 
•ewera.  shedding  parajsitlc  fleas,  they  can 
tranamlt  leptoepirosU.  rabies,  salmonella. 
r»t-blt«  fever,  amoebic  dysentery,  tularemia, 
trlcblaoaU.  typhua  fever  and  the  plague 

Since  the  rat's  arrival  in  North  America 
••  a  stowaway  in  the  elghteentn  century.  It 
haa  reproduced  prollflcally;  If  the  habitat  Is 
lavorable,  one  female  can  drop  a  Utter  of  22 
aa  often  aa  once  every  month  There  are  now 
90  mllUon  to  100  million  rata  In  the  U.S.— 
8  mUilon  in  New  York  City  alone  (about  one 
loc  each  human  i .  Each  year,  the  rodents 
Inflict  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  damage  to 
lood  and  goods  in  America.  "The  rat.'  says 
Cbarlea  Johnaon.  assistant  health  commis- 
Bloner  of  New  York  City.  "Is  a  useless  animal, 
petbapa  the  most  useless  animal  we  know  " 
But  more  than  anything  else  today,  the  rat— 
with  hi*  free  run  of  the  ghetto— U  the 
symbol  of  urban  despair 

&    KIDER 

When  President  Johnson's  $40  million  rat- 
control  bin  was  presented  to  the  US  House 
of  RepresenUtlvee  last  month,  the  House 
laughed  It  ofT  the  floor.  But  the  bUl  may  not 
be  dead.  Last  week  Sen  Jacob  Javits  an- 
nounced that  he  would  ask  that  It  be  at- 
tached aa  a  rider  to  the  not  bill  passed  by 
the  House  and  now  In  committee  in  th« 
Senate.  If  the  Senate  passes  the  blll-wlth- 
rlder.  back  it  will  go  to  the  House — and  thli 
time  the  anti-rat  faction  plans  to  b. 
moblllKed. 

Aa  a  response  to  the  setback  In  Congreae, 
New  York's  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  an- 
nounced last  week  that  he  was  declaring  a 
total  war  on  rats  and  asked  for  •4.5  million  a 
year  for  their  •'elimination  and  eradication. " 
Rockefeller  was  assured  support  by  legisla- 
tive leaders,  who  agreed  to  make  $1  5  million 
available  even  before  the  legislature  recon- 
TeoM  next  January.  Details  of  the  Rocke- 
feller program  were  not  released.  But  New 
York  City  win  receive  »2.6  million— perhaps 
double  the  amount  it  would  have  got 
through  the  Federal  bill 

Ironically,  the  nation  s  model  for  etTectlve 
municipal  rat-fighting  Is  DeUolt.  The  city 
baa  one  of  the  lowest  annual  rates  of  rat 
bltee  m  the  urban  U  S..  down  from  123  In 
1951.  to  28  last  year,  to  sU  In  the  first  half 
of  1967  (as  compared  with  an  average  of 
600  bites  reported  jearly  In  New  York  City). 
None  of  the  six  recent  rat  bites  resulted  In 
any  serious  side  effects,  although  one  put  a 
•care  into  quite  a  few  people.  A  6-year-old 
boy  picked  up  a  rat.  it  bit  him.  The  rat  was 
later  obeerved  wobbling,  looking  weak  and 
alck.  As  It  turned  out.  the  rat  was  not 
rabid — as  onlookers  had  feared — but  full  of 
fumarln  poison,  a  victim  of  the  Detroit  ex- 
termination program. 

Detroit  follows  a  four-pronged  battle  plan 
build-out.  kill-out,  clean-out.  starve-out  To 
control  rau.  aa  Detroit  has  done,  all  pro- 
grams must  be  in  operation  at  once.  Merely 
starving  rats  or  tearing  clown  their  nesting 
places  will  only  force  them  to  migrate  to 
other  buildings.  In  Detroit,  extermination 
teams  brew  their  own  fumarln  poison,  an 
anticoagulant  mixed  with  dry  oats,  corn  oil 
and  powdered  sugar— and  colored  charcoal 
to  warn  off  humans.  If  a  rat  eats  the  bait 
orer  a  flve-day  period,  it  causes  Internal 
hemorrhaging  and  eventually  death  In  rare 
circumstances,  calcium  cyanide  gas  may  be 
used. 

RAT    WALLS 

Sanitation  and  building  inspectors  mean- 
while concentrate  on  preventive  measures. 
The  Detroit  building  code  requires  rat 
walls"  m  all  buildings  that  could  harbor  rats 


Concrete  must  be  sunk  2  feet  Into  the 
ground,  extend  6  Inches  above  the  ground, 
and  be  at  least  4  inches  thick  Some  rodent 
watchers,  however,  contend  that  rats  have 
been  known  to  gnaw  through  concrete 
walls  much  thicker 

The  vigor  and  size  of  the  rat  l.s  perhaps 
more  mythical  than  real  Of  the  two  species 
most  prevalent  In  the  US  -Rattus  rattus.  the 
black  rat.  and  Rattus  norvegicus,  the  brown 
rat  generally  found  in  Northern  cities — the 
latter  Is  the  larger  and  averages  18  inches  In 
length,  half  of  which  is  tail.  A  few  grow- 
larger.  "We  got  some  down  here  that  look 
like  cats  they're  so  big,"  said  one  girl  In  the 
Brownsville  section  of  BriX)klyn  U.st  week 

Rats  have  regular  run.s  are  aware  of  any 
changes,  such  as  trap.s.  Imposed  upon  their 
habitat,  and  are  ab:e  to  warn  one  another 
through  bodily  contact.  Rarely  straying 
more  than  40  feet  from  their  nesus  they  will 
attack  any  ri>deut  alien  to  their  pack 

Last  year  Detroit  spent  $.385,000  for  rat 
control,  aside  from  the  city's  $18  million 
budget  for  garbage  collection  But  the  battle 
against  the  rat  Is  never-ending  "Even  with 
our  own  program  we  still  have  rats."  said 
Harry  Boyle,  director  of  Detroit's  Bureau  of 
Sanitary  Engineering  We  could  really 
c'  Jle  our  efforts.  You  have  to  keep  at  U 
Once  you  let  the  pressure  otT.  they  bounce 
right  back  '  Detroit's  program  Is  s<:)  good  that 
even  though  many  rats  were  burned  out  of 
their  nest,s  in  the  recent  riots,  city  ratflghters 
were  able  to  contain  them  by  doubling  their 
extermmatlon  and  prevention  efforts. 

The  success  In  Detroit  and  the  hope  In- 
spired by  Rockefeller's  New  York  program 
cause  some  in  Congress  to  conclude  that  rats 
are  a  problem  to  be  solved  locally  But  as 
Hawaii's  Spjirk  Matsun.iga,  the  congressman 
who  led  the  House'.s  unsuccessful  campaign 
for  the  rat  bill  said  last  week  "For  states 
which  can  suppor.  such  programs,  the  local 
etTorts  are  a  good  thing  But  for  many  cities 
there  is  always  the  excuse  th.it  there  are  In- 
sufficient funds  at  both  the  sUite  and  city 
levels"  By  passing  the  bill,  argued  Matsunaga 
"we'll  be  getting  to  one  of  the  root  causes  of 
riots." 


ADVERTISEMENT      URGES      HOUSE 
SUPPORT     OF     REORGANIZATION 

PLAN  NO.  3 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  IMr  ReussI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of 
organizations  and  private  individuals  In 
the  Washington  area  today  placed  an 
advertisement  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  urging  Members  of  this  body 
to  support  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3. 

Tlie  signers  listed  six  reasons  for  their 
support  of  the  plan,  and  urged  that 
Members  support  it  by  voting  against 
resolutions  to  disapprove  it. 

In  order  to  make  sure  that  this  excel- 
lent advertisement  is  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  Members  of  this  body.  I 
include  herewith  the  text  of  the  adver- 
tisement: 

To  the  Members  of  the  House  of  RepTesenta- 
tivea- 

We  urge  you  to  support  Plan  No.  3  to  Re- 
organize the  Oovemment  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  three-headed  government  established 
for  the  Nation's  Capital  In  1878.  when  it  had 
a  population  of  approximately  168,000.  does 


not  meet  the  complex  demands  of  a  city  In 
1967  with  800,000  people. 

One  commissioner  with  executive  responsi- 
bility for  all  of  the  Olstrlct  government's 
activities  will  be  more  efficient  than  three 
commissioners   with   divided   powers 

A  city  council  with  nine  citizens  "broadly 
representative  of  the  community"  will  be 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  city  than 
three  commissioners. 

The  assignment  of  executive  powers  to  the 
commissioner  and  rule-making  powers  to  the 
council  win  prevent  abuse  of  authority  and 
will  apply  to  the  government  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  the  same  principle  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances which  is  the  basis  for  all  government 
m  the  United  States. 

The  adoption  of  the  Reorganization  Plan 
will  mean  progress  toward  solving  the  Dis- 
trict's problems.  The  rejection  of  the  Pl&n 
win  mean  a  continuing  and  creeping  paraly- 
sis tliroughout  the  District's  government. 

Whatever  merits  there  may  be  to  other 
legislative  proposals,  they  face  many  hurdles 
In  Congress  The  Reorganization  Plan  per- 
mits necessary  changes  in  the  Districts  gov- 
ernment on  August  11,  not  at  some  distant 
and  imknown  date  In  the  future. 

We  respectfully  request  your  support  of 
the  Plan  by  voting  against  the  McMlllan- 
Broyhlll  Resolutions  to  Disapprove  Reorga- 
nization Plan  No.  3. 

The  advertisement  'was  signed  by  the 
following  organizations: 

American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees. Local  12 

American  Federation  of  Teachers,  Wash- 
ington Local. 

American  Jewish  Congress 

American  Jewish  Committee 

American  Veterans  Committee 

Anacostla  business  and  Professional  Assn. 

B.iptlst  Ministerial  Conference 

Biblew.iy  Church. 

B'nal  B'rlth  Women's  Council  of  Metropoli- 
tan Washington. 

Capitol  Hill  Community  Council. 

Cardinal's  Committee  on  Community  Rela- 
tions, .(Archdiocese  of  Washington. 

College  Alumnae  Association. 

Conimittee  of  Forward  Looking  Republi- 
cans. 

Council  of  Churches  of  Greater  Washing- 
ton. 

Democratic  Central  Committee. 

Democrats  for  the  District. 

DC.  Association  of  Class  Room  Teachers. 

D  C   Business  League. 

D  C  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

D  C  Education  Association  Patriots. 

D  C  Federation  of  Civic  Associations. 

Episcopal  Society  for  Cultural  and  Racial 
Unity. 

Far  Northeast  Democratic  Organization. 

Greater  Washington  Central  Labor  Coun- 
cU.  AFL-CIO. 

Health  and  Welfare  Council  of  the  National 
Capital  Area. 

Home  Rule  Assembly. 

Hospitality  House. 

Jewish  Community  Council  of  Greater 
Washington. 

Jewish  War  Veterans,  Washington  Posts. 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  District  ol 
Columbia. 

Lincoln  Republican  Club. 

Lutheran  Churches  Task  Force  on  Self- 
Government  for  the  District. 

Metropolitan  Community  Aid  Council. 

National  Alliance  of  Postal  and  Federsl 
Employees,    Washington   Lodge. 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

NaUonal  Baptist  Conference  of  Washing- 
ton. 

National  Capital  Area  ClvU  Liberties  Union. 

National  Capital  Association  of  B'nal  B'rltti 
Lodges. 

National  Capital  Voters  Association. 
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NaUonal  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  D.C. 

Section. 

Northeast  Neighborhood  Council. 

Peoples  Congregational  Church.  | 

Prince  Hall  Masons. 

Shepherd  Park  Citizens'  Asen. 

Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference. 

United  Licensees  Beverage  Association. 

Virginia  White  Speel  Republican  Club. 

Washington  Home  Rule  Committee. 

Washington  Independent  Tavern  Owners 
Association. 

Washington  Urban  League. 

Washington  and  ViclrUty  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs. 

Young  Democratic  Club  of  Washington. 

The  citizens  signing  the  advertisement, 
all  of  whom  did  so  as  individuals  only, 
are  listed  below: 

David  C.   Acheson.   lawyer.   Formerly  U.S. 
Attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Floyd  AgostlnelU.  social  worker, 
Stephen  AUes,  lawyer.  Formerly  Secretary 
of  the  Army. 

Rev.  Andrew  J.  Allen,  chairman,  Baptist 
Ministerial  Alliance.  Vice  President.  South- 
ern Christian  Leadership  Conference. 

Edwin  J.  Applewhite,  government  official. 
Board  Member,  Washington  Gallery  of  Mod- 
ern Art. 

Albert  E.  Arent.  lawyer.  Past  President, 
Jewish  Community  Council  of  Greater  Wash- 
ington. 

James  G.  Banks.  Government  official.  For- 
merly Executive  Director.  United  Planning 
Organization. 

Rev.  Geno  Baronl.  chairman.  Cardinal's 
Committee  on  Community  Relations.  Arch- 
diocese of  Washington. 

Berl  I.  Bernhard.  lawyer.  Formerly  Staff 
Director.  Civil  Rights  Commission.  Trustee, 
D   C,  Community  College. 

Francis  Blddle.  lawyer.  Formerly  Attorney 
General  of   the   United   States. 

Henry  H.   Brylawskl,  chairman,  Washing- 
ton Chapter.   American   Jewish   Conunlttee. 
B.  Bernel  Burgunder,  Jr.,  businessman. 
Edward  Burling.  Jr..  lawyer.  Member,  Re- 
publican DC.  State  Committee. 

Edmund  D.  CampbeU.  lawyer.  Past  Presi- 
dent, Bar  Association  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mortimer  CapUn,  lawyer.  Formerly  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue. 

David  Carliner,  lawyer.  President,  Wash- 
ington Home  Rule  Committee. 

Reuben  Clark,  lawyer.  Chairman  of  Board, 
Housing  Development   Corporation. 

The  Rt    Rev.   William   Creighton,   Bishop 
of  the  Diocese  of  Washington. 
Philip   J     Daugherty.    labor   official, 
'niford  E.  Dudley,   chairman,   Democratic 
Central      Committee.      Chairman,      Citizens 
Council  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Julian  Dugas,  lawyer,  director.  Neighbor- 
hood Services  Legal  Program,  Member,  D.C. 
Board  of  Education, 

Mrs.  Todd  Duncan,  vice  chairman,  Demo- 
cratic Central  Committee. 

Rev.  Walter  E.  Fauntroy,  legislative  rep- 
resentative. Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference.  Member.  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  Model  School  Division  of  the  D.C.  Public 
Schools. 

Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Fisher,  president.  North- 
west Settlement  House. 

Mrs,  Robert  Fleming,  board  member,  Wash- 
ington Home  Rule  Committee. 

Dr.  Isaac  Franck.  executive  vice  president, 
Jewish  Community  Council  of  Greater 
Washington. 
Louis  M.  Frankel,  businessman, 
Gerhard  A,  Gesell.  lawyer.  Formerly  Chair- 
man. Presldenffe  Committee  on  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity in  the  Armed  Forces.  Chairman,  Com- 
mittee on  Administration  of  Justice  of  the 
Judicial  Council  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Clrctilt, 

Msgr.  George  L.  Glngras,  pastor.  SS  Paul 
MMl  Augustine  Church. 


Aaron  Goldman,  btulnessman. 
Constance  McLaughlin  Green,  author. 
Alexander  B.  Hawes,  lawyer.  Chairman  of 
Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency, 
Committee  on  Administration  of  Justice  of 
the  Judicial  Council  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Circuit. 

Ellis  Hawortb,  cbairman,  Ijeglslation 
Committee.  D.  C.  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers. 

George  E.  C.  Hayes,  lawyer.  Member. 
Republican  D.  C.  State  Committee.  Trustee, 
Howard  University  Formerly  chairman.  Pub- 
lic Service  CommlS(s:in  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Patrick  Hayes,  managing  director,  Wash- 
ington Performing  Arta  Society. 

Dumond  Peck  HIU.  lawyer.  Board  member, 
Foreign  Student  Service  Council. 

Mrs.  Marshall  Hornblower.  past  president, 
Washington  Home  Rule  Committee. 

Rev.  Duncan  Howlett,  pastor.  All  Souls 
Unitarian  Church. 

Peter  Barton  Hutt,  lawyer.  Chairman,  D.  C. 
Commission  on  Alcoholism. 

Rev.  E.  Franklin  Jackson,  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committeeman  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Elizabeth  S.  Johnson,  president,  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
David  Lloyd  Kreeger,  businessman. 
Samuel  J.  Lanahan,  lawyer.  Past  President 
Family  and  Children  Services  of  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

Mrs.  Cazenove  Lee,  member  of  the  Arts 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Recreation  Board. 

Frederick  B.  Lee,  businessman.  Chairman 
of  Board,  United  Planning  Organization. 

Mrs.  Herman  W.  Lewis,  vice  president. 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Rabbi  Eugene  J.  Llpman,  rabbi.  Temple 
Slnal.  Member,  Interrellgious  Committee  on 
Race  Relations. 

The  Rev.  John  Wesley  Lord,  Bishop  of 
Washington. 

Dr.  Virgil  E.  Lowder,  formerly  executive 
director,  CouncU  of  Churches  of  Greater 
Washington. 

Richard  K.  Lyon,  lawyer.  Past  president, 
Washington  Home  Rule  Committee. 

Paul   F.  McArdle,   lawyer.   Past  president. 
Bar  Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
J.    Noel    Macy,    Georgetown    community 
l6&ct6r> 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Paul  Moore,  Jr.,  Suffragen 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Washington. 

Mrs.  John  A.  MorrUon,  Jr..  member  of  the 
Republican  D.C.  State  Committee. 

John  A.  Nevius,  lawyer.  Vice  chairman. 
Community  Organizations  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Neighborhoods,  Inc.   (COIN). 

Rev.  Philip  B.  Newell.  Jr.,  urban  mlnister- 
at-large  for  the  Presbytery  of  Washington 
City,  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Washington 
and  the  Central  Atlantic  Conference  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ. 

Barrington  D.  Parker,  lawyer.  Member, 
Committee  of  Forward  Looking  Republicans. 
Rev.  Channlng  E.  Phillips,  pastor.  Lincoln 
Temple  Memorial  Church.  President.  Minis- 
terial Association  of  the  National  Capital 
Area.  President.  Housing  Development  Cor- 
poration. 

Rev.  Daniel  Plerottl,  director,  Cooperative 
Lutheran  Parish. 

Flaxle  M.  Plnkett,  businesswoman.  Pres- 
ident. Health  and  Welfare  Council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

S.  Franklin  Posey,  president,  Lincoln  Re- 
publican Club. 

Theodore  Prahinskl,  lawyer.  President, 
Shepherd  Park  Citizens  Association. 

Charles  E.  Quails,  businessman.  President, 
Anacostla  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Rabbi  Stanley  Rablnowltz.  vice  president. 
Rabbinical  Assembly  of  the  Greater  Wash- 
ington Area. 

Nelson  C.  Boots,  District  of  Columbia  Fed- 
eration of  Civic  Associations. 


William  Warfleld  Ross,  lawyer.  President. 
Civil  Liberties  Union  of  the  National  Capital 
Area. 

Sidney  S.  Sachs,  lawyer,  past  president, 
Bar  Association  of  the  District  of  Colimibla. 

Edith  Bay  Saul,  program  chairman  for 
libraries.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Rabbi  Samuel  Scolnlc.  past  president. 
Washington  Board  of  Rabbis. 

John  J.  Sexton,  lawyer. 

Polly  Shackleton,  Democratic  National 
Committeewoman  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

William  H.  Simons,  president,  Washington 
Teachers  Union. 

Mrs.  Peter  Soyster,  president.  Visiting 
Nurses  Association  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Mrs.  Hobart  Spalding,  chairman.  DC. 
Public  Welfare  Advisory  Council. 

James  S.  Stanback,  past  president.  D.C. 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mrs,  Ezekiel  G.  Stoddard,  president.  Family 
and  Child  Services  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Lloyd  Symington,  lawyer.  Vice  president, 
National  Symphony  Orchestra  Association  of 
Washington,  D.C. 

John  M.  Thornton,  president.  National 
Capital  Voters  Association. 

Sterling  Tucker,  executive  director,  Wash- 
ington Urban  League,  Inc. 

J.  C.  Turner,  president.  Central  Labor 
Council  of  Greater  Washington. 

Gerhard  Van  Arkel,  lawyer.  Member  of 
Board.  D.  C.  Citizens  for  Better  Public  Edu- 
cation, Inc. 

James  A.  Washington,  professor  of  law, 
Howard  University  Law  School.  Formerly 
chairman.  Public  Service  Commission  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Glenn  E.  Watts,  president.  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Council  of  the  National  Capital  Area. 

Philip  H.  Watts,  stockbroker-member. 
Committee  of  Forward  Looking  Republicans. 

Frank  Well,  chairman,  D.C.  Chapter  of 
American  Veterans  Committee. 

Bishop  Smallwood  E.  Williams,  pastor.  The 
Blbleway  Church. 

Wesley  S.  wnilams,  past  president,  D.C. 
Board  of  Education. 

Eugene  M.  Zuckert,  lawyer.  Formerly  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force. 


THE  U.S.  ARMY  RESERVE— TODAY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Sikes]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Maj.  Gen. 
W.  J.  Sutton  is  one  of  the  best  informed 
individuals  in  America  today  on  the 
complex  problem  of  maintaining  a  strong 
and  effective  Army  Reserve  force.  His 
services  have  been  Invaluable  in  helping 
to  insure  capable  Reserves  during  a  pe- 
riod of  several  years  of  great  uncertainty 
when  the  very  future  of  the  Reserves  was 
threatened.  Respect  for  his  knowledge 
and  ability  is  such  that  he  has  been  able 
to  perform  an  outstanding  service  and 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Pentagon  through  this 
difficult  period.  The  situation  is  brighter 
now  in  that  a  new  plan  has  been  formu- 
lated by  Army  Secretary  Resor  for  Re- 
serve component  reorganization  which 
has  found  general  acceptance  and  which 
offers  promise  of  a  healthy  picture  for 
future  years. 

In  a  recent  speech  at  Port  Belvolr, 
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General  Sutton  commented  in  detail  on 
the  U3.  Army  Reserve— today.  His 
speech  provides  much  useful  information 
oo  the  Army  Reserve  and  I  feel  that  it 
merit*  reprinting  in  the  Congressional 

RCCORD. 

Th«  V  3  AxMT  Rksebve — Today 
I  am  indeed  pleaaed  to  be  here.  It  Is  always 
a  distinct  pleas\ire  for  me  when  I  am  given  an 
opportunity  to  speak  to  members  of  the 
United  Stetes  Army  Reserve.  This  Is  especially 
true  today  since  so  much  has  taken  place 
during  the  past  several  years  affecting  the 
U.S.  Army  Reserve 

In  dellberaUng  on  a  topic  for  my  remarks, 
shortly  after  accepting  the  Invitation  to  be 
here,  I  found  that  several  thoughts  came  to 
mind.  My  InlUal  Idea  was  to  title  these  re- 
marks: "What  s  Happening  in  the  U  S  Army 
Reeerre?"  Then,  another  question  followed 
"WhafB  New  With  the  US.  Army  Reserve''" 
A  final  one,  "Whafs  In  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve 
Futtire?".  led  me  to  entitle  this  speech-  "The 
United  SUtes  Army  Reserve — Today",  with 
emphasis  on  the  word,  today 

I  decided  to  Uke  this  approach  because  too 
much  has  happened  In  the  past — both  the 
remote  and  recent — to  convey  to  you  the 
Impression  that  sudden  and  precipitate 
changes  have  emerged  Quite  the  contrary  is 
true.  The  United  States  Army  Reserve  today 
has  evolved  through  the  years  from  a  small 
Medical  Reserve  Corps — established  on  23 
April  1908 — to  a  potent  nr.Ultary  force  of  more 
than  one  million  officers  and  enlisted  men 
and  women.  lu  lei^tslated  a«e  of  nearly  60 
years,  however,  was  preceded  by  the  tradition 
of  the  U.S  Army  Reserve  and  its  cltlsen- 
soldlers  whose  service  took  root  in  the  earliest 
days  of  our  nation's  history  From  this  be- 
ginning, the  US.  Army  Reserve  has  grown  to 
be  a  formidable  organization  comprised  of  a 
Ready  Reserve  '-f  262.000  ofDcers  and  enlisted 
men  and  women  serving  in  3.571  units,  and 
462.000  In  the  Mobilization  Reinforcement 
Pool.  Another  294.000  make  up  the  Standby 
Reserve. 

The  essential  purpose  of  the  U  S.  Army 
Reserve  has  been  emphasized  repeatedly  by 
American  military  leaders  through  two  World 
Wars,  the  Korean  War.  the  Berlin  Crisis  of 
1961.  and  today  Following  the  first  World 
War,  General  of  the  Armies  John  J.  Pershing 
said: 

"Of  special  Importance  la  a  stimulus  In  the 
reorganization  of  Reserve  units  throughout 
the  nation  Before  the  war.  there  was  no 
conception  of  such  security  But  the  war 
brought  home  to  us  In  a  striking  manner  the 
advisability  of  precaution.  The  experience 
has  awakened  the  country  so  that  a  resolve 
has  gone  forth  that  never  again  shall  our 
untrained  boys  be  compelled  to  serve  their 
country  In  the  battlefield  under  leadership  of 
new  offlcers  with  practically  no  concept  of 
their  duties  and  responsibilities." 

Because  of  the  manner  in  which  the  U.3 
Army  Reserve  Is  organized  in  units  and 
the  constant  training  of  Its  members.  Oen- 
erml  Pershing's  pronouncement  is  being 
observed.  For,  in  the  event  of  any  emergency. 
the  United  States  Army  Reserve  would  be 
ready  to  fulfill  its  assigned  mission  which 
Is  to  furnish,  for  national  security,  units 
effectively  organized,  trained,  and  equipped 
In  time  of  peace  for  rapid  mobilization  ex- 
pansion, and  deployment  Our  objective  is 
to  bring  these  uniu  and  Individuals  to  the 
highest  state  of  readiness  attainable — a  state 
of  readiness  that  will  insure  a  minimum  re- 
quirement  of    post-moblllzatlon    training 

Our  U.S.  Army  Reserve  units  everywhere 
are  conducting  their  training  activities  with 
this  objective  constantly  In  mind.  Wherever 
I  visit,  the  deeds  of  our  men  and  women 
In  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  continue  to  Oil 
me  with  pride  Their  teamwork  and  train- 
ing standards  have  never  been  higher— their 
diligent   attitude    and    military    proficiency 


never  more  meaningful  The  threats  to  world 
peace  which  confront  o\ir  nation  and  Its 
allies  in  freedom  have  made  It  imperative 
that  our  US  Army  Reserve  units  remain 
ready  for  any  emergency 

Another  great  American  military  leader. 
General  of  the  Army  George  C  Marshall, 
re-afflrmed  the  slgnlflcant  role  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Reserve  when,  after  World  War  H.  he 
said 

"The  second  type  of  military  institution 
through  which  the  national  manpower  can 
be  developed  Is  based  upon  the  conception 
of  a  professional  peacetime  establishment 
to  be  reinforced  In  time  of  emergency  by 
organized  units  drawn  from  a  citizen  U.S. 
Army  Reserve,  effectively  organized  for  this 
purpose  In  time  of  peace" 

In  consonance  with  the  thoughts  of  Gen- 
erals Pershing  and  Marshall,  our  U.S.  Army 
Reserve  enables  competent  citizen-soldiers 
to  acquire  considerable  military  experience 
through  training  assemblies  at  home  stations 
and  during  annual  active  duty  for  training 
at  summer  camps. 

US.  Army  Reserve  units  are  diversified— 
from  Judge  Advocate  General  detachments 
to  Infantry  brigades  Our  3  571  units  include 
combat,  combat  support  and  service  units, 
some  of  which  are  highly  specialized  and 
found  only  In  the  U  S  Army  Reserve.  Others 
are  Identical  to  active  Army  units.  All  of 
them  undergo  training  constantly  to  achieve 
and  maintain  the  levels  of  military  pro- 
ficiency  that  make  a   unit  combat  ready. 

To  bring  you  up  to  date  completely  on  the 
U  S  Army  Reserve  today,  it  Is  Impurtiint  that 
I  review  the  events  which  emanated  from  the 
proposed  reorganization  of  the  Reserve  Com- 
ponents announced  bv  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense In  December  1964  At  that  time.  It  was 
announced  that  becau.se  the  Reserve  Com- 
ponents were  out  of  bal.ince  between  man- 
power, equipment,  and  the  requirements  of 
contingency  plan.s,  the  Se<'retary  of  Defense 
had  directed  the  Department  of  the  Armv  to 
prepare  detailed  plans  for  a  major  realign- 
ment of  the  US  Armv  Reserve  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  Upon  completion  of  that  re- 
organization. It  WIS  proposed  that  the  unit 
structure  of  the  Reserve  ComponenU  of  the 
Army  consist  of  8  divisions  and  16  brigades, 
with  a  total  paid  drill  strength  of  550.000 

Since  the  announcement  about  two  and  a 
half  years  aeo,  that  propcjeed  reorganlzntlon 
has  been  under  almost  continuous  review  by 
Congress  and  the  press  In  March  1965.  the 
Senate  PreparedneFs  Investigating  Commit- 
tee began  hearings  on  the  proposal— which 
included  a  merger  of  the  US  Army  Reserve 
and  the  National  Guard  and  xhortly  there- 
after Subcommittee  No  2  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  Initiated  a  detailed  re- 
view of  the  reorganization  When  the  FY  66 
Appropriations  Act  was  passed,  however,  the 
Congress  had  Included  a  provision  requiring 
that  the  US  Armv  Reserve  be  programmed 
to  attain  an  end  strength  of  270  000  and  by 
that  action  blocked  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
posed reorganization  that  fiscal  vear. 

The  Department  of  Defense  again  at- 
tempted to  persuade  the  Congress  that  the 
realignment  should  be  effected  when  It  pre- 
sented Its  FY  67  budget  to  the  Congress  Once 
again,  however.  Congres-s  did  not  support  It 
and  the  FY  Approprl.itlons  Act  Included  a 
provision  that  the  US  Army  Reserve  would 
be  programmed  to  attain  an  average  strength 
of  not  less  than  260.000 

The  House  In  September  last  vear  passed 
the  Reserve  Bill  of  Rights  which  would  re- 
quire as  a  matter  of  permanent  legislation 
that  the  US  Armv  Reserve  maintain  an  an- 
nual average  strength  In  units  of  not  less 
than  260.000  However.  It  was  not  acted  on 
by  the  Senate  last  year  This  same  bill,  with 
nilnor  modification,  was  reintroduced  this 
year  as  H  R  2  and  was  passed  by  the  House 
on  20  February  by  a  vote  of  324  to  13  It  Is 
now  In  the  Senate  where  action  Is  expected 
this  summer 


You  are  quite  aware.  I  am  certain,  of  the 
proposed  reorganization  announced  by  th« 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  at  a  news  con- 
ference on  2  June  1967.  This  newly  proposed 
reorganization,  according  to  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  was  based  on  an  assess- 
ment by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  SUff  of  what 
Reserve  Forces  are  needed.  In  outlining  de- 
tails of  the  new  plan,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  said  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  would  have 
a  total  paid  drill  strength  of  240.000  and 
would  Include  13  training  divisions,  2  ma- 
neuver area  commands,  the  US  Army  Reserve 
schools,  and  service  support  units.  He  also  ex- 
plained that  the  National  Guard  would  have 
a  paid  drill  strength  of  400.000  with  8  combat 
divisions  and  18  combat  brigades,  plus  the 
necessary  service  support  units  to  provide  es- 
sential maintenance.  This  would  mean,  of 
course,  that  all  combat  units  become  part 
of  the  National  Guard. 

However,  once  again.  Congressional  oppo- 
sition to  the  reorganization  was  manifested. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Service* 
Committee  stated  that  he  thought  some 
combat  and  combat  support  structure  should 
be  maintained  in  both  the  National  Guard 
and  the  US.  Army  Reserve.  Other  memben 
of  Congress  voiced  the  same  opinion.  Thus, 
on  12  July,  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Richard  B. 
Russell.  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  wrote: 

"Dr-^R  Mr.  Chairman  At  the  hearings 
June  27th  on  the  Army  Flan  for  reorganiza- 
tion of  its  Reserve  Components,  you  asked 
that  consideration  be  given  to  retaining  some 
combat  and  combat  support  elements  In  the 
United  States  Army  Reserve.  Other  memberj 
of  the  Congress  have  made  similar  sugges- 
tions. Additionally,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  passing  the  Depmrtment  of  Defeni* 
Appropriation  Bill  for  FY  1968  and  H.R.  i 
has  called  for  a  minimum  strength  of  260.000 
In  the  US  Army  Reserve  rather  than  the 
240,000  contemplated   In  the   Army  Plan 

"It  18  m  the  light  of  the  foregoing  that 
the  Chief  of  Staff  and  I  have  subjected  the 
Army  Plan  to  further  analysis.  While  we 
continue  to  believe  that  It  Is  the  best  plan 
to  meet  Department  of  the  Army  objectives, 
altering  It  so  that  combat  and  combat  sup- 
port units  would  rem  iln  In  the  US.  Army 
Reserve  Is  feasible  This  alteration  could  be 
accomplished  by  adopting  a  reorganization 
which  we  have  characterized  as  the  Three 
B.-igade  Phm,  so  called  because  the  tJ.8 
Army  Reserve  would  have  three  brigade! 
rather  than  none  as  In  the  Army  Plan. 

"Under  the  Three  Brigade  Plan,  the  US 
Army  Reserve  paid  drill  strength  is  increased 
from  240,000  to  260,000  and  the  paid  drill 
strength  of  the  National  Guard  would  be 
400  000  The  total  structure  provided  In  the 
.\rmy  Plan  Is  retained  The  number  of  com- 
bat maneuver  battalions  l.s  the  same  as  In 
the  force  strufture  recommended  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  The  proportion  of  com- 
bat, combat  support  and  service  support 
within  each  component  woiild  be  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  exists  t'tday 

■The  major  unit  changes  from  the  Army 
Plan  In  the  Three  Brigade  Plan  are 

"a  Retain  in  the  U  S  Army  Reserve  struc- 
ture the  following  units  which  the  Army 
Plan  would  have  included  In  the  National 
Guard  3  brigade  biv-ie."^  ier\ch  consisting  of 
a  brigade  headquarters  company,  a  support 
battalion,  an  aviation  company,  an  armored 
cavalry  troop,  an  engineer  company  and 
lOSmni  field  artillery  battalion K  10  Infantry 
battalions.  15  separate  artillery  battalion*. 
16   combat    engineer   battalions 

"b  Retain  or  form  In  the  National  Guard 
structure  the  following  units  which  the 
Army  Plan  would  have  Included  in  the  VS. 
Army  Reserve:  2  military  police  brigades. 
1  Transportation  Corps  brigade,  6  engineer 
construction  battalions.  1  support  brigade. 
3    signal    battalions.    13    hospitals.    62   com- 
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poelte   service    companies.    21    truck    com- 
nsnles.  8  ordnance  companies. 

"The  Three  Brigade  Plan  accommodates 
the  major  objections  which  have  been 
,gUed  to  our  original  proposal.  It  provides 
the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  with  approximately 
41000  paid  drUl  strength  In  combat  and 
coinbat  support  units  and  a  total  paid  drill 
strength  of  260.000.  The  National  Guard 
would  have  8  divisions  and  18  brigades.  We 
have  eliminated  all  cases  of  activating  In 
one  component  a  unit  comparable  to  one 
inactivated  in  the  other  component.  This 
maximizes  the  use  of  existing  assets  In  both 
components.  It  minimizes  organizational 
turbulence.  At  the  same  time,  our  basic  re- 
organlzatlor   objectives  are  met." 

Concluding  his  statement  before  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Subcommittee,  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations,  Secre- 
tary Resor  said  it  is  Important  to  get  on 
with  the  reorganization  alter  summer  trato- 
mg.  He  concluded  by  saying: 

"There  perhaps  can  be  differences  in  Judg- 
ment on  details,  but  not  on  the  basic  point 
that  the  force  structure  In  our  reserves  should 
conform  to  mUltary  requirements  stated  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  This  means  we 
must  drop  the  unneeded  units,  and  we  must 
add  the  units  we  need  but  do  not  now  have. 
Only  in  this  manner  can  we  achieve  the  read- 
iness which  we  require  for  an  effective  na- 
tional defense." 

Thus,  a  slgnlflcant  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve,  which  opened  Its 
pages  two  and  one  half  years  ago,  has  come 
to  a  close — and  a  new  one  is  Just  beginning. 
But.  In  this  beginning  I  see  clearly  many 
challenges  facing  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  as 
we  continue  to  meet  our  readiness  respon- 
slbUitles.    That  we  will  is  certain. 

The  constant  training  of  U.S.  Army  Re- 
serve  members  Is  no  better  exemplified  than 
our  Research  and  Development  units,  which 
are  represented  here  today.  We  have  70  R  &  D 
units  in  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve,  located  In  as 
many  places  throughout  the  country.  Their 
UOO  members  are  qualified  by  education  and 
experience  to  perform  professional  scientific 
and  engineering  work  In  specified  fields.  Their 
Bkllls  are  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  every 
applicant  for  assignment  to  these  units  must 
receive  Department  of  the  Army  approval. 
Many  of  their  training  assemblies  consist 
of  reports  by  members  who  have  taken  part 
In  a  research  project  or  who  have  recently 
returned  from  a  tour  of  active  duty  train- 
ing at  a  service  or  corporately  owned  Instal- 
lation, Field  trips  to  military  and  industrial 
plants  by  the  units  are  common.  Review  and 
editing  of  scientific  papers  form  the  backbone 
of  many  assemblies.  But,  perhaps  the  most 
Interesting  phase  of  the  R&D  training  con- 
sists of  the  special  projects  that  many  units 
conduct,  I  am  certain  that  some  of  these 
projecu  will  be  Introduced  in  your  discus- 
sions here. 

Although  the  Research  and  Development 
training  program  represents  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  total  U.S.  Army  Reserve  pro- 
gram. Its  value  to  the  nation  In  this  age  of 
advancing  technology  for  outweighs  its  size. 
This  seminar  epitomizes  the  diligent  at- 
titude of  U.S.  Army  Reservists  associated 
with  R&D  units.  You  have  accepted  chal- 
lenges which  demand  much  of  your  time 
snd  energy,  knowing  there  are  yet  more 
challenges  in  Research  and  Development  to 
which  you  can  address  yourselves  In  the  best 
interests  of  the  U.S.  Army  and  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserve. 

Much  has  been  taking  place  In  the  U.S. 
Army  Reserve  during  the  i>ast  months.  C3on- 
sequently,  I  would  like  to  bring  you  up  to 
date  on  various  matters  affecting  our  activ- 
ities. 

In  the  area  of  personnel,  we  are  currently 
Implementing  Department  of  the  Army  Cir- 
cular 135-10,  entitled:  "Policies  and  Proce- 
dures Governing  Satisfactory  Participation." 
This  circular  resulted  from  an  executive  or- 


der signed  by  the  President  authorizing  a 
call-up  of  VS.  Army  Reservists  who  have 
not  satisfactorily  fulfilled  their  unit  Reserve 
obUgatlons.  The  President  was  given  this  au- 
thority by  Congress  when  an  amendment 
sponsored  by  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  was  added  to  the  FY  67  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriations  Act.  Thus, 
this  matter  Is  often  referred  to  as  the  Rus- 
sell Amendment. 

The  new  circular  prescribes  policies,  pro- 
cedures, and  responsibilities  pertaining  to 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  Ready  Re- 
serves service  obligation,  and  enforcement 
procedures  affecting  certain  enlisted  male 
personnel  who  enlisted  under  the  Reserve 
Enlistment  Program.  It  became  effective  the 
first  of  July.  The  authority  ensures  that  non- 
prior  service  personnel  previously  enlisted 
in  units  of  the  Reserve  Components  and 
those  who  enlist  In  the  future  are  expected 
to  participate  satisfactorily  In  troop  pro- 
gram units  for  the  full  period  of  their  Ready 
Reserve  obligation. 

Those  who  fall  to  attend  unit  training 
without  proper  authority  or  who,  because 
of  change  in  residence.  Job  interference  or 
other  reasons  are  unable  to  continue  serv- 
ing in  a  unit,  will  be  ordered  to  active  duty 
for  24  months,  less  any  period  of  active  duty, 
active  duty  for  training,  or  annual  field 
training  which  they  may  have  served  previ- 
ously. Of  course,  certain  exceptions  to  this 
policy  are  outlined  in  the  DA  Circular.  As 
of  30  June  approximately  18,000  REP  per- 
sonnel were  available  for  re-call  under  this 
procedure. 

In  logistics,  it  is  heartening  to  see  that  we 
are  about  to  get  some  relief  from  the  con- 
struction moratorium  that  has  existed  for 
two  years.  Eight  projects  for  new  construc- 
tion are  pending  approval,  amounting  to 
$4.6  million  in  six  states  and  Puerto  Rico.  In 
addition  to  this  new  construction,  we  have 
been  successful  in  acquiring  more  outdoor 
and  home  station  training  sites  and  addi- 
tional acreage  as  well  as  other  facilities  to 
Improve  the  logistics  picture.  Also,  numerous 
military  parking  areas  at  constructed  cen- 
ters have  been  enlarged.  These  clrctun- 
stances,  combined  with  a  program  of  con- 
solidation of  activities  at  various  sites,  have 
enabled  U.S.  Army  Reserve  units  to  train 
more  effectively.  We  intend  to  pursue  this 
program  of  obtaining  additional  facilities 
for  U.S.  Army  Reserve  use  to  the  maxlmimi 
extent  possible. 

The  trend  that  had  existed  during  the 
past  two  years  which  saw  materiel  being 
withdrawn  from  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  has 
now  been  completely  reversed.  We  are  re- 
ceiving supplies  at  an  increased  rate.  By  the 
end  of  FY  67  we  had  received  major  Items 
valued  at  more  than  $21  million — which  Is 
four  times  the  value  of  Items  received  dtir- 
Ing  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

These  items  are  almost  exclusively  all 
standard  equipment  and  much  of  It  Is  brand 
new.  An  example  of  the  new  material  is  an 
allocation  of  4,300  %-ton  M151A1  Jeeps  and 
3,200  trailers.  Nearly  half  of  this  allocation 
has  been  received.  The  $21  million  worth  of 
equipment  does  not  Include  five  training 
ships  and  two  tugs  we  have  obtained  for 
training  txse.  I  will  have  more  to  say  about 
these  ships  in  a  few  minutes. 

One  of  our  light  amphibian  companies  will 
be  receiving  a  fleet  of  LARC  V's  and  our 
BBARC  platoons  will  get  some  of  the  mam- 
moth-size LARC  hX.  (60)  vehicles.  By  the 
end  of  Ist  Quarter,  this  fiscal  year,  an  Initial 
allocation  of  13  Command  Post  Carriers  is 
also  scheduled  for  issue  to  U.S.  Army  Re- 
serve units. 

Much  of  the  equipment  used  by  U.S.  Army 
Reserve  units  is  of  Korean  War  vintage. 
However,  we  have  undertaken  a  major  re- 
buUd  program  to  rehabilitate  it  for  years  of 
additional  service.  Begim  in  the  siting  of 
1966,    this    Equipment    Rehabilitation    Pro- 


gram, which  Is  administered  by  Army  de- 
pots, utilizes  commercial  contractors  located 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  home  stations  of 
the  equipment.  The  total  program  covered 
1,600  vehicles,  600  of  which  have  already  been 
re-bullt  and  returned  to  U.S.  Army  Reserve 
units.  Another  600  heavy  vehicles  and  sup- 
port equipment  are  In  the  hands  of  contrac- 
tors and  the  remaining  400  will  be  shipped 
to  contractors  after  ANACDUTRA.  A  similar 
program  for  FT  68  is  planned.  This  program 
Is  proving  to  be  highly  efficient  in  keeping 
U.S.  Army  Reserve  equipment  In  the  best 
possible  condition. 

A  few  minutes  ago  I  mentioned  that  the 
U.S.  Army  Reserve  now  has  five  shlpe  for 
training  use.  These  are  sea-going  cargo  ves- 
sels taken  out  of  World  War  n  mothballs  and 
turned  over  to  us  for  the  training  of  our  port 
operation  units.  Two  are  338-ft  ships  taken 
from  the  Maritime  Service  fieet  at  Wilming- 
ton, North  Carolina.  They  have  been  re- 
named "Reliance"  and  "Resolve",  the  former 
having  been  received  first  and  christened  In 
an  Impressive  ceremony  at  the  Curtis  Bay 
U.S.  Army  Reserve  Center  in  Baltimore. 
Maryland  on  4  June  1967.  The  "Reliance" 
has  been  assigned  to  the  949th  Floating 
Craft  Company  of  the  1176th  U.S.  Army  Ter- 
minal at  Curtis  Bay  for  training  by  the  ter- 
minal service  and  floating  craft  units  there. 
Although  It  was  given  a  major  external 
overhaul  at  the  Norfolk  Shipyards,  before 
being  towed  to  Curtis  Bay,  the  "Reliance" 
needed  a  great  deal  of  refurbishing  on  the 
inside  to  be  completely  usable  for  training. 
This  was  done  by  the  1,500  members  of  the 
1176th,  who  worked  weekend  after  weekend 
for  three  months  removing  twenty  years 
of  encrusted  rust,  and  re-paintlng  through- 
out. They  did  a  splendid  Job,  and  In  so 
doing  reaffirmed  the  marvelous  spirit  of  U.S. 
Army  Reservists  who  continually  apply  them- 
selves energetically  and  eagerly  to  the  tasks 
at  hand. 

The  second  of  the  two  large  vessels,  the 
"Resolve",  has  been  turned  over  to  the  1184th 
U.S.  Army  Terminal  In  Mobile,  Alabama.  It, 
too,  will  be  used  by  U.S.  Army  Reserve  units 
for  training  in  port  operations.  The  other 
three  vessels  being  added  to  U.S.  Army  Re- 
serve terminal  facilities  are  classified  as 
freight  supply  ships.  These  are  smaller  than 
the  cargo  vessels  and  will  be  used  to  support 
training  of  terminal  service  units  In  Phila- 
delphia, the  CaroUnas,  and  Florida. 

In  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  we  have  19  U.S. 
Army  Terminals  and  23  terminal  service 
units — all  of  which  would  perform  port  op- 
erations If  mobilized  for  active  service.  Add- 
ing vessels  of  this  kind  to  our  U.S.  Army 
Reserve  facilities  enhances  Immeasurably 
the  training  activities  of  these  units. 

I  know  you  realize  that  much  more  than 
I  have  described  here  has  been  and  Is  taking 
place  In  the  United  States  Army  Reserve 
today.  But,  time  does  not  allow  me  the  op- 
portunity for  a  comprehensive  description 
of  the  myriad  activities  In  which  the  XJB. 
Army  Reserve  Is  Involved.  And  yet,  I  can 
summarize  the  essence  of  these  activities  in 
one  word — training.  Our  by-word  Is  constant 
training.  It  Is  the  training  carried  out  by 
8,571  troop  program  units  year-round,  by 
532  Reinforcement  Training  Units,  by  5.131 
Mobilization  Designees  fulfilling  acUve  duty 
requirements,  and  thousands  of  other  U.S. 
Army  Reservists  of  the  Mobilization  Rein- 
forcement Pool,  that  makes  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserve  a  dynamic  organization.  Add  to  all 
this  the  ANACDUTRA  activities  that  are 
conducted  at  military  Installations  all  over 
America,  and  you  become  Immediately  aware 
of  the  significance  of  the  key  word — training. 
Wliat  Is  It  all  for?  General  Matthew  B. 
Rldgway.  former  Chief  of  Staff  best  explained 
the  "why"  of  It  when  he  said: 

"Today,  Army  Forces  hold  worldwide  out- 
posts In  support  of  national  obligations  and 
to  Insure  our  national  security.  It  is  my  con- 
viction   that    adequate    active   Army   Forces 
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In  being,  supported  by  truly  ready  US  Army 
Raaerva  and  National  Guard  Forces.  wUl  en- 
able US  to  protect  these  outposts  with  issur- 
ance  that  the  security  of  our  nation  shall  not 
be  Jeopardized." 

Tboae  words  were  spoken  In  1955.  They  are 
just  as  meaningful  and  ring  Just  as  true 
today  when  world  events  challenge  the  very 
fiber  of  ovir  democracy.  Your  service  and  that 
Of  every  U  3  Army  Reservist  gives  strength 
to  the  military  power  which  the  United 
State*  must  maintain  for  the  perservatlon  of 
freedom. 


GRAHAM  VERSUS  RIOTING 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanlmon5  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Andrews  1  may 
extend  his  remarlts  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoRO  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi^ 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  believing;  that  all  of  us  are 
concerned  over  the  riots  that  are  taking 
place  throughout  the  United  States  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues  the  foUowins? 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Etothan 
Eagle,  of  E>othan.  Ala  ,  on  the  fourth  of 
this  month,  entitled  "Graham  Versus 
Rioting."  In  my  opinion,  the  present 
wave  of  lawlessness  will  get  worse  until 
we  make  pur\ishment  certain. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Grah.^m  Versvs  Rioting 
Thooe  In  position  of  power  who  say  they 
want  to  know  the  real  reasons  for  rioting 
that  has  swept  this  country  could  profitably 
pay  attention  to  Bil'.y  Graham,  the  evange- 
list. He  has  spoken  out  In  a  fashion  that 
many  did  not  expect,  truly  laying  It  on  the 
line. 

The  racial  violence  in  America's  cities,  he 
o&ld.  l8  destined  to  be  a  major  Issue  In  next 
year's  election  and  it  Is  not  a  poverty  prob- 
lem. 

In  a  recent  broadcast.  Dr  Graham  said: 
"With  an  election  year  coming  vip  next 
year,  unless  there  are  =ome  drastic  changes 
the  American  people  are  going  to  speak  their 
voice  by  the  ballots  they  cast.  The  majority 
of  the  American  people  want  law.  order  and 
security  in  our  society 

"There  Is  no  dovibt  that  the  rioting,  loot- 
ing and  crime  in  America  this  summer  has 
reached  the  point  of  anarchy  A  nation  wlth- 
1e  reach  of  the  moon  cannot  guarantee  Its 
citizens  the  safety  of  their  streets  " 

The  evangelist,  whose  influence  Is  tremen- 
dous, acknowledged  that  poverty  could  be 
a  contributing  factor  to  what  has  happened. 
but  pointedly  observed:  "We  have  been  told 
over  and  over  again  by  some  of  our  leaders  In 
Washington  that  poverty  is  the  cause  of 
crime.  This  Just  is  not  true."  He  took  notice 
of  the  fact  that  there  was  no  such  rioting, 
looting  or  killing  of  police  officers  In  deprea- 
alon  days  when  people  were  much  poorer. 
This  prompted  him  to  remark: 

"No  amount  of  money  Is  going  to  change 
the  present  situation  "  He  called  for  a  com- 
mitoient  to  Christ  plus  "tough  laws  against 
the  fubverslve  elements  that  are  openly  seek- 
ing the  overthrow  of  the  American  govern- 
ment. As  for  the  causes  of  crime  these  days. 
he  placed  the  responsibility  on  Indifferent 
family  life,  recent  U  S.  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions, an  increasingly  tolerant  nation  and 
centuries  old  problems  of  greed,  hate  and 
luat. 

Well,  there  it  la   Prof  erred  rather  than  of- 
ficially sought   advice.   But  It  makes   sense 
And  It  can't  be  brushed   aside,  particularly 
when  the  source  la  considered. 


Lending  substance  to  Dr.  Grahams  com- 
ment that  poverty  Isn't  the  cause  of  rioting 
Is  the  condition  of  the  American  Indians  If 
any  American  had  the  right  to  riot — pro- 
vided that,  somewhere,  there  Is  such  a  right — 
It  would  be  the  Indians.  Not  only  was  land 
taken  from  their  ancestors,  they  were  herded 
by  the  government  Into  reservations,  where 
they  are  the  govenunenfs  responsibility, 
where  their  condition — good  or  bad — can 
properly  be  attributed  to  the  government. 
But,  the  Indl.ms  haven't  rioted,  looted,  pil- 
laged and  murdered. 

.\nd  which  Is  their  condition?  Describing 
It  as  "America's  shame,"  The  Catholic  Digest 
says 

"Seventy-nine  per  cent  of  reservation  In- 
dians still  haul  water  from  outside  wells  for 
household  use.  75'"  obtain  this  water  from 
potentially  contaminated  sources,  and  77  ;- 
have  Inadequate  waste-dlspoeal  facilities  or 
none  at  all  Nearly  90  :  of  all  reservation 
housing  Is  substand.ird.  Nearly  50"  of  all  em- 
ployable adults  living  on  reservations  are 
unemployed." 


HOUSING  IN  PHILADELPHTA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Houso,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  BypneI  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr  B\TIN'E  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention that  I  had  been  extensively 
quoted  from  my  remarks  as  set  forth  in 
^he  Congressional  Record  of  last  Au- 
gu.st  on  the  crucial  topic  '"Philadelphia's 
Great  Opportunity  To  Solve  the  Crisis  of 
the  Cities"  Various  news  media  aside 
from  many  individuals,  have  endorsed 
the  recommendations  I  made  and.  as  re- 
cently as  May  10.  1967.  a  delegate  to  the 
AFIr-CIO  Labor  Council  of  Philadelphia 
expounded  at  length  on  this  same  sub- 
ject I  am  honored  and  inspired  that  my 
friend.s  in  the  labor  movement  have  en- 
dorsed my  proposaLs  and  are  so  con- 
cerned about  adequate  housing  for 
Philadelphia's  middle-  and  low-income 
citizens 

In  light  of  the  great  interest  in  the 
vital  and  critical  subject  of  providing 
adequate  and  proper  middle-  and  low- 
cast  housing  in  Philadelphia,  which  ap- 
pears to  suffer  grievously  from  depress- 
ing and  deplorable  nonfeasance.  I  am 
impelled  to  make  the  following  remarks: 

Every  city  in  our  Nation  has  a  housing 
problem,  and  manv  cities  have  requested 
funds  from  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Redevelopment  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Model  Cities  Act  to  cor- 
rect the  ills  that  fester  in  our  major 
cities. 

Edward  J.  Logue.  administrator  of  re- 
development, city  of  Boston,  has  stated: 

Prestdent-s  and  pundits,  bankers  and  civil 
rights  workers  Join  other  public  minded  citi- 
zens In  expressing  their  al.irm  about  the 
state  of  Amerlc.-\"s  cities  They  are  right.  In 
our  society  of  rising  affluence  too  mvich  of 
the  Inner  city  Is  sinking  Into  pervasive  de- 
cay. 

Philadelphia  has  been  blessed  with 
fine  center  city  renewal.  But  the  renewal 
Is  mainly  commercial,  except  for  the 
luxury  and  high  income  housing  units  of 
Society  Hill  and  Park  Town.  Philadel- 
phia has  been  heralded  as  a  symbol  of 
enlightened  leadership  in  the  relatively 
new  field  of  Urban  Renewal  and  rede- 
velopment:  however,  the  brightness  of 


the  glow  now  grows  dim  when  It  ]i 
brought  to  the  attention  of  all  that 
"housing"  for  the  poor  and  the  low  eco- 
nomic strata  of  our  society  has  been  so 
.sadly  neglected.  Official  statistics  con- 
firm the  need  for  Immediate  mobilization 
of  all  governmental  agencies  to  apply 
ever>'  means  to  solve  the  housing  crisis. 
Condemning  slum  areas  ana  homes  of  the 
poor  and  middle  class  without  supply, 
ing  substitute  housing  of  adequate 
standards,  which  these  people  can  af- 
ford, only  compounds  the  problem  and 
causes  new  slum  areas  and  ghettos  to  be  ' 
born. 

Seventy  thousand  housing  units  are  re- 
quired by  1970  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
and  still  the  redevelopment  process  con- 
cerns itself  with  every  other  type  devel- 
opment— institutional,  commercial,  and 
industrial.  All  redevelopment  Is  Impor- 
tant, but  human  beings  are  most  impor- 
tant. 

We  must  retain  present  and  create 
new  neighborhoods  in  which  there  exists 
a  solid  base  where  good  and  decent  citi- 
zens can  live  a  decent  life.  To  destroy  an 
area  which  has  cultural  institutions, 
churches  of  every  denomination,  in  which 
all  races  are  represented  and  living  har- 
moniously. Is  a  crime. 

My  district  contains  established  neigh- 
borhoods which  are  vital  to  our  city. 
The  Franklin  Square.  Northern  Liberties, 
Kensington,  and  Strawberry  Mansion 
neighborhoods  all  have  rich  cultural  tra- 
ditions. Many  thousands  of  our  best  citi- 
zens were  raised  in  homes,  schools,  and 
churches  located  in  these  sections.  I  in- 
tend to  speak  about  each  of  them  and 
extol  their  virtues  and  see  to  their  con- 
tinued existence  for  the  betterment  ot 
our  city  and  all  its  citizens. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  Franklin 
Square-Northern  Liberties  area  which  Is 
located  in  center  city  Philadelphia,  in 
my  own  congressional  district.  This  area 
contains  all  the  attributes  necessarj'  to 
provide  the  citizens  presently  there  and 
the  citizens  to  come  with  the  finest  en- 
vironment possible  anywhere  in  this  Na- 
tion. 

The  area  which  I  mention  is  steeped  In 
hLstory— it  is  old  Philadelphia  where  our 
great  Nation  began  and  took  shape.  It  Is 
Market  Street,  the  Betsy  Ross  House,  B- 
freth's  Alley,  Benjamin  Franklin's  grave, 
Christ  Church,  and  so  forth,  that  the 
planners  wish  now  to  destroy  by  placing 
industrial  development  around  these 
shrines. 

Is  there  nothing  left  of  our  national 
pride?  Let  our  citizens  enjoy  our  history. 
Do  not  build  a  wall  of  factories  around 
our  shrines  and  fence  out  those  who 
ought  to  be  reminded  of  the  beginnings 
of  this  Nation  and  what  It  stands  for 
The  Franklin  Square  area  is  the  heart 
of  our  tradition  and  the  heart  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  should  be  occupied  by  resi- 
dent citizens,  not  factories. 

Again.  I  repeat,  the  northeast  center 
city  quadrant  must  be  reserved  for  resl"" 
dential  development.  The  planners  can- 
not turn  their  backs  on  the  low-  and 
middle-Income  groups. 

For  the  last  15  years  the  planners  have 
provided  luxury  apartments  in  center 
city.  It  Is  now  time  to  get  down  to  se- 
rious business  and  provide  housing  toi 
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those  who  have  the  greatest  need,  those  Gerald  R.  Ford),  on  account  of  illness 

for  whom  the  housing  funds  were  pri-  in  his  family.                        ^  .  .  .v, 

msrilv  intended  Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland  (at  the  re- 

The  Evening  Bulletin  of  Philadelphia,  quest  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  the 

in  an  editorial  dated  November  8.  1966,  balance  of  week,  on  account  of  death  in 

Dolnted  out  that  the  zoning  of  Franklin  family. 

square-Northern  Liberties  area  should  Mr.    Clark    (at   the   request   of   Mr. 


tral  Arizona  project,  Arizona -New  Mexico, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


be  reconsidered: 

A  zeal  to  attract  light  industry  or  to  re- 
locate It  should  not  obscure  the  part  that 
many  people  who  cannot  afford  town  houses 
or  luxury  apartments  In  Society  Hill  would 
sUU  like'  to  live  In  the  City  and  near  their 

work. 

It  is  a  point  worth  serious  consideration.  A 
gap  seems  to  be  developing  between  expen- 
sive housing  and  public  housing,  leaving  a 
large  number  of  Phlladelphlans  with  nowhere 
to  go  except  to  the  suburbs,  if  they  hope  to 
buy  or  rent  within  their  budgets. 

.'.  .  It  is  posslb'  ■  to  kill  a  city  by  neglect- 
ing the  human  cements  which  make  it  live. 

This  subject  is  now  of  even  greater 
importance  because  of  '.-he  turbulence  in 
various  cities.  Much  of  this  dissatisfac- 
tion has  been  caused  by  the  failure  to 
deliver  standard  and  decent  housing  for 
those  whose  hopes  for  such  were  gener- 
ated years  ago. 

The  Franklin  Square  area  is  the  last 
area  in  center  city  where  the  opportu- 
nity to  provide  housing  for  those  in  need 
can  be  fulfilled.  This  would  vitalize  the 
city's  core  with  the  repopulation,  the 
lifeblood  of  our  community. 

Failure  by  the  planners  to  recognize 
this  need  now  will  create  the  chaos  and 
crisis  that  Mr.  Logue  speaks  about.  Fur- 
ther deterioration  must  be  checked. 

Failure  now  will  cause  low-  and  mid- 
dle-class income  groups  to  believe  that 
a  hoax  has  been  perpetrated  on  them. 

We  must  not  lose  the  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  proven  citizen  participa- 
tion in  our  city. 

We  must  prevent  further  citizen  dis- 
persion with  its  ruthless  dislocation  of 
homeowners  and  tenants  from  estab- 
lished neighborhoods,  making  for  con- 
comitant congestion  in  other  sections 
with  increased  spread  of  blight.  The 
importance  of  pride  in  one's  home  is  a 
basic  ingredient  for  good  citizens.  Let  us 
build  more  homes  for  the  low-  and  mid- 
dle-income citizens  at  prices  they  can  af- 
fo:-d. 

Maximum  return  for  the  funds  in- 
vested for  housing  must  be  realized.  'We 
can  have  an  ideal  model  city  for  all  peo- 
ple of  every  race,  creed,  and  color,  Amer- 
icans all,  "With  standard,  decent  housing 
'1th  a  related  system  of  open  spaces  and 
recreation  areas  to  give  the  community 
green  and  open  spaces  for  all  people  to 
live  healthier,  happier,  contented  lives. 

Our  priceless  heritage  and  stable 
neighborhoods  are  irreplaceable.  Let  us 
avoid  such  social  loss.  To  ignore  this 
opportunity  to  solve  the  crisis  of  the 
cities  is  a  despairing  crime  for  which 
someone  must  answer  and  future  citi- 
zens shall  deplore.  Let  us  not  lose  this 
Incomparable  opportunity  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  times  for  the  sake  of  the 
future  of  our  city  and  all  its  citizens. 


BoGGs) ,  indefinitely,  on  account  of  illness 
in  the  family. 

Mr.  Kyros  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey),  for  Tuesday, 
August  8,  and  'Wednesday,  August  9,  on 
account  of  oflBcial  business. 

Mr.  KiRWAK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey) ,  for  Tuesday, 
August  8,  and  Wednesday,  August  9,  on 
account  of  oflBcial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  pennlsslon  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Patman,  tomorrow,  August  10,  for 
30  minutes;  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Arends),  for  60  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  McDade  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Alabama),  for  10  minutes, 
today;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Montgomery),  for  30  min- 
utes, today;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Farbstein  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Montgomery)  ,  for  60  minutes,  on  August 
10,  1967;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Evms  of  Tennessee. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ei)"WARDS  of  Alabama)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Bro"wn  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Arends. 

Mrs.  May. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Montgomery)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  DaddaMo. 

Mr.  Cohelan. 

Mr.  Rarick. 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 


LEA'VE   OF   ABSENCE 

By  urmnimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 
Mr.  RiiNECKE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  922.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Euphemla 
King  Hartley,  James  Hartley,  and  James 
Holmes  Hartley;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  1(X)4.  An  act  to  authorise  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  cen- 


SENATE      ENROLLED      BILLS      AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  and  a  Joint  Resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  1281.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appropri- 
ation of  funds  to  carry  out  the  activities  of 
the  Federal  Field  Committee  for  Develop- 
ment Planning  in  Alaska; 

S.  1701.  An  act  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  in  trust  for  the  Indians  of  the 
Battle  Mountain  Colony  certain  lands  which 
are  used  for  cemetery  purposes; 

S.  1762.  An  act  to  amend  section  810  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1964  to  extend  for  3  years 
the  fellowship  program  authorized  by  suCh 
section;  and 

S.  J.  Res.  10.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  Golden  Spike  Centennial  Celebration 
Commission. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  4496.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
village   of   Brooklyn    Center.   Minn.: 

H.R.  4833.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States  situated  in  the  SUte  of  Penn- 
sylvania; 

H.R.7043.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  under  which 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  is  operating  to  cause 
the  vessel  Northwind.  owned  by  Wallace  P. 
Smith.  Jr.,  of  CentreviUe.  Md.,  to  be  docu- 
mented as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  with 
coastwise  privileges;  and 

H.R.  8485.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eddie 
Garman. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  7  o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  August  9,  1967,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

985.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General 
and  President.  Board  of  Commissioners,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  relating  to  the  prohibi- 
tion of  riots  and  Incitement  to  riot  In  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

986.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice,  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States,  held  In  Washington, 
D.C..  March  30  and  31,  1967.  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  28  U.S.C.  331  (H.  Doc.  No.  153) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

987.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  need  for  improving  policies  and  procedures 
for    estimating   coste,    evaluating    bids,    and 
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awarding  contracts  for  dredging,  Corps  of 
Engineers  (civil  functions).  Department  of 
the  Army:  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment  Operations. 

988.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  United 
StatM  Commission  on  ClvU  RlghW.  trans- 
mitting the  report  of  the  Commission  on 
ClvJl  Rights.  purs\iant  to  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  85-315,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BIUUS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cleric 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows 

Mr.  SISK  Committee  on  Rules.  Hou.'-e 
Reaolutlon  860  Resolution  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  43.  a  bin  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct,  op- 
er»te,  and  maintain  the  San  Felipe  division. 
Central  Valley  project,  California,  and  for 
other  purposes  iRept  No.  545)  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar 

Mr.  SISK  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  861.  Resolution  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H  R  843  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct. 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Nebraska  mid- 
stAte  division,  Missouri  River  Basin  project. 
and  for  other  purposes  iRept.  No.  546).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  862  Resolution  for  the  consid- 
eration of  H  R.  6279.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
collection,  compilation,  critical  evaluation, 
publication,  and  sale  of  sUndard  reference 
data  (Rept  No  547 1  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar 

Mr.  FALLON:  Cocanuttee  on  Public  Works. 
S.  602.  An  act  to  revise  and  extend  the  Ap- 
palachian Reglon.il  Development  Act  of  1965. 
and  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1365.  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No  548).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  smd  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr    ADAMS: 
HJl.  12152     A    bin    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  e8t.\bll8h   the  posiMon 
of    Chief    Veterlnarv-    Officer    of    the    Service 
and  provide  for  the  rank  of  Assistant  Sur- 
geon Gener.-il  tor  ?ald  position;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  12153     A    bill    '.o   accelerate    the   con- 
struction   and    rehabilitation    of    low-    and 
moderate-Income     housing     in     the    United 
States   In   order  to   fulfill   the   national   goal 
declared   in   the   Housing  Act  of   1949  of   "a 
decent  home  and  a  suitable  living  environ- 
ment   for   every    American    family";    to    the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
By  Mr    EDWARDS  of  Louisiana: 
Hit,  12154    A  bill   to  provide   that  a  Fed- 
eral  tax    lien    shall    not    be    valid    against   a 
purchaser   of   civil    aircraft   unless   notice   of 
such  lien  has  been  recorded  under  the  Fyd- 
eral  Aviation  Act  of  1958;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways   and   Means 

By  Mr    FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  12155     A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Works    and    Ekronomlc    Development    Act    of 
UMV5    to    make    certain    metropolitan    areas 
eligible  as  redevelopment  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works 
By  Mr.  PASCELL 
H.R.  12150.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  nu- 
clear accelerator  to  be  constructed  at  Wes- 
ton. 111.,   shall   be   named   the  Enrico  Perml 
Nuclear   Accelerator   In   memory    of   the   late 


Dr   Enrico  Fermi;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 

Atomic  Energy.    

By  Mr  PLSHER: 
HR  12157  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  recognition 
of  the  services  of  the  civilian  ofBclals  and 
employees,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  en- 
g.iged'in  or  about  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Can.il,"  approved  May  29.  1944.  as 
amended,  so  as  to  provide  benefits  for  cer- 
tain persons  not  now  covered  by  such  act; 
to   the   Committee  on   Post   Office   and   Civil 

Service  

By   Mr.    MONTGOMERY: 
HR    12158    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  special  postas^e  st.tmp  In  February 
1968.  Vj  commemorate  American  Heart  Month 
and   the   national   fight   against   the   cardio- 
vascular dlseiises;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office   and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr  MULTER ; 
HR.  12159    A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  monthly 
social  security  benefit  payments  shall  not  be 
considered  as  Income  in  determining  eligibil- 
ity   for    pensions    under    that    title;    to    the 
Committee   on   Veterans'   Affairs. 
BvMr  NIX 
H  R.  1216(3    A    bin    to   accelerate    the    con- 
struction   and    rehabilitation    of    low-    and 
moderate- Income     housing     In     the     United 
States   In  order   V>   fuinil   the    national  goal 
declared   In   the   Housing   Act   of    1949  of   "a 
decent  home  and  suitable  ll\ing  environment 
for  every  American  family";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Bankliur  and  Currenci'. 
By  Mr   REIFEL 
HR   12161    A    bill    to    provide    for   orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles,  to  the  Conxmlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  RONAN: 
H  R  12162  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  nu- 
clear accelerator  to  be  constructed  at  Weston, 
II!  .  shall  be  iiamed  the  Enrico  Fermi  Nuclear 
.\cce!erator  In  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Enrico 
Perml;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

H  R.  1216:3  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  pt*tal  Held  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr    ROSENTHAL 
H  R   12164    A    bill     to    amend    the    Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  an  older 
Americ.iDs    community    service    program;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr   RYAN: 
H  R   12165    A  bin  to  provide  f  t  the  estab- 
lishment of  a   program  under  which   tickets 
to   professional,   semlprofe.sfeional,   and   ama- 
teur   baseball     football     b.Lsketball,    hockey. 
and  soccer  games  will  be  furnished  at  no  cost 
by  local   police  officers  and  firemen  to  Indi- 
viduals   under    the    age    of    19.    particularly 
such      Individuals     who     are     economically 
underprivileged,    to    the   Committee   on   In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr    STEED 
H  R.  12166    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  by  the  Commod- 
ity Credit   Corporation   of   reserve  stocks  of 
agricultural  comm<idltle8  for  national  secu- 
rity, public  protectlMU.  meeting  international 
commitments,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr    CONTE 
HR   12167    A  bill  to  iunend  title  IV  of  tlie 
Housing    Act    of    1950    to    authorize    annual 
grants  to  reduce  the  cost  nj  private  borrow- 
ing by  educational  Institutions  as  an  alter- 
native form  of  astilstance  to  the  direct  col- 
lege housing  loans  presently  provided  for;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr   GILBERT 
H  R.   12168    A  bin  to  assist  courts,  correc- 
tional systems,  and  community  agencies  to 
prevent,    treat,    and    control    Juvenile    delin- 
quency;   to    support    research    and    training 
efforts    In    the    prevention,    treatment,    and 
control    of    Juvenile    delinquency;     and    for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
HR.  12169.  A  bill  to  create  the  Preedaa 
Commission  and  the  Freedom  Academy,  to 
conduct  research  to  develop  an  Integrate 
body  of  operational  knowledge  In  the  politi- 
cal, psychological,  economic,  technologl(al, 
and  organizational  areas  to  Increase  the  not- 
military  capabilities  of  the  United  States  tmi 
other  nations  In  the  global  struggle  between 
freedom  and  communism,  to  educate  and 
train  Government  personnel  and  private  citi- 
zens to  understand  and  implement  this  body 
of  knowledge;  to  the  Committee  on  Dn- 
American  Activities. 

By  Mr.  HARSHA: 
H  R.  12170.  A  bin  to  revise  and  extend  Ui« 
Appalachian   Regional    Development  Act  o( 
1965    and    to    amend    title    V    of   the  Public 
Works    and    Economic    Development  Act  of 
1965;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worka. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
H.R.    12171.   A    bill    to    amend    the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  rehabilitation  pension  to  certals 
persons  released  from  Public  Health  Service 
hoepltals    after    treatment    for   leprosy,  utt 
for   other    purposes;    to   the    Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  NICHOLS: 
H  R.   12172.  A  bill   to  control  unfair  tndi 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agrlcultunL 
products  and  associations  of  such  producers, 
and   for   other   purposes;    to  the   ConunlttM 
on  Agriculture 

Bv  Mr.  POOL: 
H.R.  12173.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  train- 
ing and  equipping  of  the  National  Guard  is 
riot   control;    to   the   Committee   on  AriMd 
Services. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas : 
H.R  12174.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec^^ 
tary  of  the  Army  to  make  certain  change 
In  the  roads  legated  In  Navarro  Mills  Res- 
ervoir. Tex.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Bv  Mr.  WATTS: 
H.R.  12175.  A  bni  to  prevent  Federal  reg- 
ulatory agencies  from  directly  or  indirect.; 
denying  regulated  Industries  the  right  tc 
exercise  business  Judgment  In  selecting  thei: 
method  of  depreciation  or  to  account  tor 
depreciation  on  a  deferred  tax  accountlnj 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  a«l 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND : 
H.R.  12176.  A  bill  to  accelerate  the  con- 
struction and  rehabilitation  of  low-  and 
moderate-Income  housing  In  the  UnlMd 
States  In  order  to  fulfUl  the  national  go*; 
declared  In  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  of  '» 
decent  home  and  a.  suitable  living  environ- 
ment for  every  American  family";  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Ctirrency. 
By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H  R.  12177.  A  bin  to  provide  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  help  cities  and  com- 
munities of  the  Nation  develop  and  carry  oui 
Intensive  local  programs  of  rat  control  and 
extermination:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr   BUTTON: 
H.R  12178.  A  bin  to  amend  section  212i»i 
(14)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  ot 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON  (by  request i 
H.R.  12179.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Nation*. 
Housing  Act  to  eliminate  the  adjusted 
premium  charge  presently  Imposed  in  ca* 
where  an  insured  multlfamlly  housW 
mortgage  Is  prepaid,  and  to  provide  for » 
refund  of  current  unearned  premium  charp« 
In  such  cases;  to  the  Committee  on  BanB« 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H  R.  12180.  A  bill  to  assist  public  and  P^ 
vate  nonprofit  hospitals  to  carry  out  needK 
modernization  and  Improvement  P^oJ^*^^ 
providing  Federal  guarantees  of  loans  b»» 
for  such  purpose  and  by  providing  for  r» 
eral  payment  of  part  of  the  interest  on  nfi 
loans,  and  to  encourage  the  development* 
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new  technology  systems  and  concepts  In  the 
orovislon  of  health  services;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  12181.  A  bill  to  amend  the  organic  act 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  to  au- 
thorize a  fire  research  and  safety  program, 
jnd  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
Hii  12182.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exclusion 
from  gross  income  for  suggestion  awards;  to 
the  committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  MAY: 
HJl.  12183.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  naming 
of  the  reservoir  to  be  created  by  the  Little 
Goose  lock  and  dam.  Snake  River,  Wash.,  In 
honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Enoch  A.  Bryan;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HJl.  12184.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
HR.  12185.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  health  from  radiation 
emissions  from  electronic  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce.   

By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
HR.  12186.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  a  period  of  2  years 
within  which  a  Government  employee  trans- 
ferring to  a  new  official  station  may  claim  re- 
imbursement for  expenses  of  the  sale  of  his 
residence  at  his  former  official  station  and 
the  purchase  of  a  residence  at  his  new  official 
station;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  REUSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mooh- 
KEAD  and  Mr.  Ashixy)  ; 
HR.  12187.  A  bni  to  provide  meaningful 
employment  opportunities  In  public  service 
and  other  activities  which  will  relieve  severe 
unemployment  in  urban  and  rural  areas  and 
contribute  to  the  national  Interest  by  ful- 
filling unmet  needs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
HJl.  12188.  A  bUl  to  create  an  independent 
school  board  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 
HR.  12189.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act   and   related   provl- 
ilons  or  other  acts  to  permit  Individuals  in- 
sured for  benefits  under  part  A  of  such  title 
to  receive  certain  payments  with  respect  to 
emergency    hospital    services    furnished    to 
them  by  certain  hospitals  which  are  licensed 
under  State  law;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WYATT: 
HJl.  12190.  A  bin  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;    to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  BEVILL: 
H.R.  12191.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  train- 
ing and  eqtiipplng  of  the  National  Guard  in 
riot  control;   to  the  Committee  on  Armed 

Services. 

By  Mr.  KUPFEBMAN : 
H.R.  12192.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  help  cities  and  communities 
of  the  Nation  develop  and  carry  out  Intensive 
local  programs  of  rat  control  and  extermina- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  LLOYD: 
H.R.   12193.  A  blU  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  MINSHAIjL: 
H.R.   12194.  A  bin  to  create  an  Office  of 
Justice;    to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  CKONSKI: 
H.R.  12195.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink, 
whether  or  not  dressed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  VIGORITO: 
H.R.  12196.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  nu- 
clear accelerator  to  be  constructed  at  Weston, 
ni..  shall  be  named  the  Enrico  Perml 
Nuclear  Accelerator  in  memory  of  the  late 
Dr.  Enrico  Perml;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  DUIiSKI: 
H.R.  12197.  A  bill  to  make  several  changes 
in  the  passport  laws  presently  In  force;   to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BRAY: 
H.J.  Res.  774.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment   to  the  Constitution   of   the 
United   States   relative  to   equal   rights   for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.J.  Res.  775.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  providing  that  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older 
and  are  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  prevented  from 
voting   in   certain  electtona  on   grounds   of 
their  age;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WAIjKER: 
H.J.  Res.  776.  Joint  resolution  to  establish  a 
national  housing  goal;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
H.J.  Res.  777.  Joint   resolution   creating   a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  484.  Concurrent  resolution  rel- 
ative to  Citizens  Radio  Service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GATHINGS : 
H.  Con.  Ree.  485.  Concvxrrent  resolution   to 


protect  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  United 
States  In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  MOSHER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  486.  Concurrent  resolution  rel- 
ative to  Citizens  Radio  Service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  BUCHANAN: 
H.  Res.  863.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY : 
H.  Res.  864.  Resolution  to  establish  a  select 
committee  to  study  financing  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
H.  Res.  865.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  im- 
portance of  continuation  of  U.S.  operation  of 
the  Panama  Canal;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
ByMr.  GRAY: 
H.R.  12198.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Shu- 
Hslen  Liu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON : 
H.R.  12199.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert  E. 
Hendershot;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  12200.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Francisco 
Verzi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'NEULL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  12201.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Julia  B. 
Bernardo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.   12202.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Firmlnlo 
Antonio  De  Borba;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  12203.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
MartlnetO;    to   the   Committee  on  the   Ju- 
diciary.   

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  12204.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rupert 
Rodney;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VAN  DEE21LIN: 
HJl.    12205.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Arlsto 
Rodriguez   R.;    to    the    Conunlttee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.R.  12206.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Winiam 
P.    McClelland;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  12207.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gilma  del 
Carmen  Montoya;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Wilson  Wright  Receives  Good 
Government  Award  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DON  FUQUA       | 

or  n.ORn>A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  8,  1967 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Jaycees  have  an  outstanding  program 
entitled  the  "Good  Government  Award." 
Through  this  medium,  this  great  organi- 


zation calls  attention  to  public  servants 
who  exemplify  the  highest  ideals  of  gov- 
ernment service. 

Recently,  the  TaUahassee.  Fla.,  Jaycees 
presented  their  award  to  a  close  friend 
of  mine,  Wilson  W.  Wright,  assistant  at- 
torney general  of  Florida. 

This  is  a  singular  honor,  for  Tallahas- 
see is  the  seat  of  oiir  State  government 
and  the  award  could  go  to  one  of  the 
17,900  persons  connected  with  State, 
county,  city,  or  Federal  Government. 

Wilson  Wright  is  one  of  those  public 
officials  who  excells  in  public  service  and 
in  his  contributions  to  his  State  and 
Nation. 


His  energy  and  enthusiasm  mark  every 
Job  he  has  undertaken,  and  I  might  add 
that  he  has  been  exceptional  at  all  of 
them.  One  wonders  how  he  finds  the  time 
to  do  as  many  tasks  as  he  sets  for  him- 
self, and  to  do  them  so  well. 

The  Florida  Jaycees  recognized  him 
in  1961  as  one  of  the  five  outstanding 
young  men  in  Florida.  In  1959  he  received 
the  Distinguished  Service  Award  from 
the  Tallahassee  Jaycees. 

He  served  as  president  of  the  Tallahas- 
see Jaycees,  and  served  as  State  secretary 
and  national  director  of  the  Florida  Jay- 
cees. He  is  a  past  State  president  of  the 
Young  Democrats. 
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These  are  but  a  few  of  the  highlights 
of  the  contributions  of  this  young  man. 
I  want  to  Join  with  his  many  friends  and 
associates  in  paying  tribute  to  that  serv- 
ice, and  particularly  having  been  selected 
to  receive  the  Good  Government  Award 
of  the  Tallahassee  Jaycees. 

It  was  well  deserved. 


Oae  Step  Forward  in  Sapport  of  U.S. 
SerTicemen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  8.  1967 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  members 
of  the  Johnstown.  Pa  ,  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Inc  ,  wanted  to  get  a  mes- 
sage to  American  men  and  boys  serving 
In  Vietnam.  They  thought  it  time  for  the 
folks  at  home  to  speak  out  in  apprecia- 
tion of  our  vsdlant  fighting  forces  and  to 
reassure  them  of  our  deep  appreciation 
for  their  devotion  and  courage. 

The  Jaycees  wanted  ever>'one  over 
there  to  know  that  ever>-one  in  the 
Johnstown  area  stands  solidly  behind 
our  soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and  flyers. 
So  they  provided  space  for  signatures 
under  this  plain  but  profound  commu- 
nication : 

One  Step  Forward 

We,  the  undersigned,  take  one  step  for- 
ward to  sign  thU  resolution  as  a  pledge  of 
our  support  for  our  valiant  servicemen  in 
Vietnam  and   around  the  world 

Their  courage  and  sacrifices  shall  not  be  In 
vain,  let  a:i  wh  >  behold  our  signatures  on 
this  document  know  that  we  accept  our  full 
reaponslbllUles  as  .\inerlCAn  citizens  and 
hereby  pledge  our  devotion  to  the  principles 
on  which  this  country  was  founded 

Last  Thursday.  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  at  the  Pentagon  when  32  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Jaycees  delivered  peti- 
tions bearing  thLs  word  with  signatures 
of  more  than  62.000  residents  of  the 
Johnstown  area.  The  presentation  was 
made  to  Lt.  Gen.  L.  W.  Walt,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  as  representative  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defen.se.  General  Walt,  who 
formerly  commanded  the  Marine  force  at 
Da  Nang.  South  Vietnam,  said  he  would 
forward  the  petitions  to  General  West- 
moreland for  wide  dls-seminatlon  at  the 
flghtin.?  front.s  so  that  there  will  be  no 
doubt  about  the  loyalty  and  support  of 
the  great  majority  of  Americans. 

The  Johnstown  Jaycees.  imder  the 
capable  leadership  of  its  president,  James 
Edwards,  and  "One  Step  Forward" 
chairman.  Charles  Murtha.  are  to  be 
commended  for  this  outstanding  demon- 
stration. I  salute  them  and  the  following 
named  Jaycees  who  came  to  Washington 
for  the  ceremony.  I  am  proud  of  them 
and  of  all  who  signed  this  tribute  to  those 
who  serve  our  country : 

Pred  Sax,  1624  Linwood  Avenue. 

Prank  Hull,  614  Railroad  Street. 

Prank  Albaclte.  Jr  .  816  Tener  Street. 

Calvin  George  Sellers.  1363  Pranks- 
town  Road. 


Richard  Yemaux,  2308  Franklin 
Street. 

Fran  Kelly,  305  Tioga  Street. 

Dave  Hint^ni,  217  Mifflin  Street. 

Jack.  Leffler,  2280  Sunshine  Avenue. 

Robert  P  PuriceiU.  146  Coal  Street. 

Glenn  Jeffries,  127  Lulay  Avenue. 

Fred  Moyer,  925  Lina  Street 

Robert  Gardill,  453  Bajitell  Street 

Robert  Ondick.  714  East  Oakmont 
Boulevard 

Rev.  Charles  Densevich.  916  Broad 
Street. 

Richard  Koestler.  1821  Ruby  Street. 

I.  Samuel  Kaminsky,  2066  Dundee 
Lane. 

Fred  H.  Smith,  422  Coli;ate  Avenue. 

Lotus  G   Galhker,  922  Luzenie  Street 

Leroy  Schilling,  890  Leisure  Avenue. 

Angelo  D  Manolas.  701  Edwards  Hill 
Apartments. 

George  Nassif ,  R  D  2.  Box  482 

Donald  Schweitzer.  YMCA 

Raymond  elites,  in  care  of  WJAC-TV. 
Hickory  Lane 

James  Widman,  517  Indiana  Street 

John  Ungar.  1620  Shelbourne  Drive. 

R4jbert  A.  Gleason.  Jr.,  92  Thoburn 
Street 

Charles  Murtha,  340  Tioga  Street 

John  Deibert,  201  Diamond  Boulevard. 

James  Edward.s.  1201  Norwood  Street 

M  Wayne  Sherbinp.  115  Keppler  Drive. 

W   Paul  Hunter.  189  Lunen  Street. 

Ell  Cvanjanovlch.   121   Locust  Street. 

It  is  my  iiope  that  the  project  will  take 
root  in  every  State,  in  ever>-  community 
and  hamlet  throughout  this  Nation.  Now 
as  at  no  other  time  in  our  history,  are 
expre.':sions  of  moral  backing  and  grati- 
tude desirable  and  neces.sary  as  a  true 
indication  of  how  we  feel  about  our  un- 
selfish patriots  facing  the  common 
enemy 


Plight  of  the  U.S.  Woolen  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

OF    W\-)HI.NCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 
Tursday.  August  8,  1967 

Mrs  M.^Y  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  designed  to  limit 
Imports  of  foreign  textiles  into  the 
United  States,  and  to  put  foreign  access 
to  US  textile  markets  on  an  orderly  and 
fair  basis. 

My  deci-sion  to  introduce  this  bill  is  a 
result  of  my  concen:  over  the  plight  of 
the  US  woolen  industry  Woolgrowers 
and  manufacturers  have  been  faced  with 
a  steady  annual  lncrea.se  of  wool  im- 
ports. For  example,  in  1964.  wool  textile 
Imports  equalled  22  percent  of  our  do- 
mestic production,  and  by  last  year  the 
ratio  had  increased  to  27  percent. 

Displacement  of  domestic  markets  and 
loss  of  grower  income  are  the  results  of 
this  continuinK  trend.  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  take  prompt  action  on  this  pro- 
posal to  reduce  wool  Imjwrts  to  reason- 
able levels. 

Under  this  bill,  the  President  would  be 
authorized  to  negotiate  agreements  pro- 
viding  orderly   and   equitable   trade   in 


textile  articles,  and  including  quantita- 
tive limitations  on  U.S.  imports. 

When  a  significant  portion  of  U.S.  tex- 
tile unports  are  covered  by  agreement!, 
the  President  would  limit  imports  froni 
any  country  not  participating  in  such 
agreements. 

The  measure  also  provides  that  if  the 
administration  is  unable  to  concludt 
negotiations  on  agreements  within  6 
months  after  the  enactment  of  the  bill, 
textile  imports  would  automatically  be 
limited  to  tiielr  average  annual  quantity 
for  the  period  1961-66. 


Federal  Appropriations  for  Urban  Areu 
Mount — Congress  Responds  to  Needi 
and  Problems  of  Our  Cities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TEN.NESSEE 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  8.  1967 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  those  who  are  blaming  Con- 
gress for  the  recent  riots  and  violence  u; 
.some  of  our  major  cities — charging  that 
Congress  has  shirked  its  responsibility 
to  our  cities. 

In  this  connection,  and  because  of  tht 
interest  of  my  colleagues  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  the  record  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  include  my  recent  newsletter 
Capitol  Comments,  in  the  Concressiosu 
Record,  as  follows: 

FEDF.R.^L      .^fPROPRI.^TIONS      FOR      URBAN     AUii 

MovNT — Congress  Responds  to  the  Vtcx 
OF  City  Proble.ms 

(By  Joe  L   Evins,  Fourth  District. 
Tennessee) 

There  are  alway.s  those  who  blame  Con- 
gress for  the  problems  of  the  moment  Cur- 
rently some  officials  are  attempting  to  lay 
the  cause  of  the  recent  riots  and  vlolena 
In  some  of  our  cities  at  the  doorstep  of  Con- 
gress, contending  that  Congress  has  fall«l 
to  adequately  respond  to  the  problems  of  oui 
cities 

The  fact  that  Federal  appropriations  for 
progrums  In  metropolit.m  areas.  Including 
major  cities,  have  Incre.tsed  165  percent  IB 
less  than  a  decade  fall."  to  deter  these  critics 

The  facts  are  that  Congress,  within  tbt 
past  decade,  has  moved  decisively  to  pase  leg- 
islation and  appropriations  to  combat  urban 
problems  In  our  l.irge  laul  sm:<!l  cities  Con- 
gress has  fvmded  many  urban  programs  st 
Inrrea-'lngly   hlcher   level.s   each   year. 

President  Johnson  In  his  budget  messa^f 
for  Fiscal  1968  pointed  out  that  appropria- 
tions for  programs  :n  metropolitan  are«.< 
have  Increased  from  $3  9  billion  In  1960  'o 
an  estimated  $10  3  billion  In  Fiscal  1968 
This  reflects  an  increiu'^e  of  more  than  W 
billion  In  seven  years 

Our  staff  of  the  Subcominlttee  on  Appro- 
priations for  Independent  Offices  and  D«- 
partment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment has  prppared  a  list  of  appropriation! 
for  the  past  five  years  for  some  selected  ma- 
jor housing  and  urban  development  pro- 
grams (Fiscal  1964  68  ) .  as  follows: 

Urban    renewal $3,684,246,000 

Low-rent  public  housing 1.  176.917,000 

Housing   for   the  elderly  and 

handicapped    '. 275.  OOO.O* 
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Neighborhood   facilities    and 

coUege  housing $1. 

Urban  planning  grants. 

Open  space  land  programs.. 
Grants  for  basic   water   and 

lewer   facilities 

Public  facility  loans 

Urban    m.vss    transportation 

grants    

Model     cities     program      (1 

year i    
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656,  000,  000 
134,662,000 
209,  475,  000 

365,  000,  000 
600,  000,  000 

620,  000,  000 

248, 000,  000 


Total    8,867,299,000 

These  figures  do  not  Include  approximately 
$2  billion  authorized  to  finance  the  several 
housing  loan  programs  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association,  more  than  $2 
bUllon  provided  for  anti-poverty  program* 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and 
other  billions  appropriated  for  highways, 
education,  pollution  control  and  many  other 
programs — an  estimated  total  of  $23.8  billion 
in  Fiscal  1968. 

Certainly  the  Federal  assistance  programs 
for  our  cities,  large  and  small,  have  played 
an  Important  part  in  effecting  major  growth 
and  progress.  However,  this  assistance  is  not 
a  substitute  for  local  Initiative  and  local 
leadership.  This  assistance  Is  a  financial  in- 
c«ntlve  to  assist  local  leadership  in  planning 
and  carrying  out  various  needed  local  mu- 
nicipal programs  of  growth  and  progress. 

There  are  those  who  want  Congress  to  do 
everything. 

There  are  those  who  want  Congress  to  do 
nothing. 

And  so  traditionally  the  Congress  has 
chosen  a  mlddleground — a  mid-course  be- 
tween these  extremes.  As  our  population  has 
has  Increased  and  shifted  to  major  metro- 
politan areas,  creating  unprecedented  prob- 
lems in  housing,  health,  blight,  slums,  crime 
and  other  areas,  the  Congress  has  passed 
measures  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  these 
problems. 

Congress  continues  to  measure  up  to  its 
responsibilities  In  providing  assistance  for 
urban  areas.  Congress  this  week  is  addressing 
Itself  to  requests  for  further  needed  appro- 
priations while  also  continuing  its  consider- 
ation of  the  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice  Assistance  Act.  This  Act  Is  designed 
to  assist  cities  in  strengthening  their  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  and  police  depart- 
ments. 

There  Is  no  substitute  for  local  leadership, 
local  initiative  and  local  responsibility.  Con- 
gress can  help — but  the  thrust  for  solution 
of  municipal  problems  must  come  from  the 
local  level. 


The  Sixth  District  Speaks  Oat 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  8,  1967 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  this 
year,  as  is  my  custom,  I  conducted  a  pub- 
lic opinion  poll  among  my  constituents. 
The  response  was  overwhelming  and  un- 
precedented. Thousands  of  poll  cards, 
md  hundreds  of  letters  came  in  a  steady 
stream  of  mail  that  lasted  for  nearly  2 
months.  l  wish  to  submit  the  results  of 
'he  poll  at  this  time.  j 

IN     VIETNAM WIN 

Seventy-nine  percent  favored  doing 
whatever  necessary  to  win  in  Vietnam; 
9  percent  want  to  hold  present  poeitlons 
'Od  try  to  negotiate;  8  percent  say  we 


should  withdraw,  and  only  3  percent 
favor  the  present  course  of  action.  Only 
1  percent  did  not  answer  this  question. 

Eighty-three  percent  were  against  in- 
creased trade  with  European  Communist 
coim tries;  only  12  percent  were  In  favor 
of  this  part  of  the  administration's 
bridge-bulldlng  policy;  5  percent  had  no 
opinion. 

Ninety  percent  are  against  recognition 
of,  or  trade  with,  Communist  China ;  only 
8  percent  approved.  Two  percent  did  not 
answer. 

Frequently  there  were  comments  that 
we  should  adopt  a  get-tough  policy  to- 
ward communism.  There  was  practically 
no  support  of  the  administration's  policy 
of  committing  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men,  and  billions  of  dollars,  to  fight  the 
Commimlsts  In  Vietnam,  and  at  the  same 
time  seeking  to  expand  trade  with  and 
"building  bridges"  to  the  very  countries 
that  enable  Hanoi  to  carry  on  the  war. 

CUT   DOMESTIC  SPENDING DON'T   INCREASE 

TAXES 

Eighty-seven  percent  said  the  Gov- 
ernment should  cut  domestic  spending  to 
meet  its  expenses.  Only  5  percent  favored 
a  Federal  tax  Increase;  only  5  percent 
favored  deficit  financing.  Three  percent 
did  not  respond. 

Sixty-two  percent  favored  Federal  tax 
sharing  with  the  States;  29  percent  were 
opposed.  Nine  percent  had  no  opinion. 

Sixty-three  percent  approved  Indi- 
vidual Income  tax  credits  for  higher  edu- 
cation expenses;  32  percent  did  not.  Five 
percent  did  not  reply. 

I  received  many  comments  on  the  sub- 
ject of  taxes  in  general.  Practically  every- 
one felt  taxes  were  already  far  too  high. 
Many  persons  feel  the  time  is  long  past 
for  a  complete  overhaul  of  the  tax  laws. 
For  Instance  the  $600  exemption  was 
frequently  denounced  as  totally  un- 
realistic and  out-of-date  with  today's 
high  cost  of  living. 

BtnU)    AN   ANTIMISSILE    DEFENSE    SYSTEM 

Seventy-four  percent  favor  a  nation- 
wide antimissile  defense  system,  and  oiily 
18  percent  oppose  it.  Eight  percent  had 
no  opinion.  "We  must  be  ready  for  any- 
thing," was  a  typical  comment. 

BUT   SLOW   DOWN   ON   THE   MOON    RACE 

I  asked  if  we  should  continue  our  space 
program,  aimed  at  landing  a  man  on  the 
moon  by  1970.  Fifty-eight  percent  said 
no;  35  percent  said  yes.  Those  opposed 
frequently  cited  the  tragic  and  disastrous 
space  capsule  fire  earlier  this  year.  Seven 
percent  did  not  answer. 

THE     MIDDLE     EAST — NO     DIRECT     INVOLVEMENT 

The  poll  went  out  at  the  time  of  the 
Arab-Israel  war.  Thirty-six  percent  said 
our  actions  in  the  Middle  East  should  be 
economic  and  political  measures  only. 
Twenty-nine  percent  said  we  should  stay 
completely  out,  with  a  strict  hands  off 
policy,  and  27  percent  thought  the  United 
Nations  should  handle  it.  Only  5  percent 
felt  military  intervention  on  our  part 
would  be  soimd,  and  3  percent  had  no 
opinion. 

Oini  MAJOR  PROBLEM   TODAY 

I  asked  the  indiyidual's  opinion  as  to 
what  our  major  problem  today  was. 
Thirty-four  percent  said  Vietnam;  25 
percent  said  inflation;  21  percent  said 


crime.  The  remaining  16  percent  cited 
such  things  as  communism  in  general, 
overall  moral  decline,  increasing  power 
of  the  Federal  Government  over  the  lives 
of  all  citizens,  and  a  weak,  confused  for- 
eign policy.  Four  percent  did  not  make  a 
choice. 

GENERAL    CONCLUSIONS 

Based  on  the  tabulated  returns,  as  well 
as  on  the  many  hundreds  of  detailed, 
precise  letters,  it  is  possible  to  draw  some 
general  conclusions  as  to  what  the  people 
want. 

First,  if  we  start  something,  or  get  in- 
volved in  it,  we  should  go  all  out  to  finish 
it — win  in  Vietnam — and  we  should  not 
attempt  to  do  business  as  usual  with  the 
enemy — no  trade  with  the  Communists, 
no  recognition  of  Red  China. 

Much  of  what  the  Government  tries 
doing  at  home  is  unnecessary  or  im- 
wanted — cut  domestic  spending — and, 
besides,  the  Federal  Government  cannot 
do  it  all — share  Federal  taxes  with  the 
States,  and  grant  individual  income  tax 
credits  for  higher  education  expenses. 

Keep  our  defenses  strong,  and  be  pre- 
pared— build  the  antimissile  defense  sys- 
tem— but  be  careful  about  giving  too 
high  a  priority  to  prestige  projects — go 
slow  on  the  moon  race.  And,  as  was  evi- 
dent by  the  replies  on  the  Middle  East 
situation,  we  should  be  very  careful  about 
future  foreign  involvements. 

Our  people  are  willing  to  do  whatever 
is  necessary  to  keep  our  coimtry  strong 
and  safe,  and  to  honor  our  commitments 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  But  they  do 
feel  there  is  a  limit  to  what  we  can  do,  or 
what  we  should  attempt.  There  are  many 
Instances,  to  be  sure,  when  the  average 
person  does  not  have  access  to  all  sources 
of  information,  but  based  on  the  com- 
ments that  accompanied  the  poll  returns, 
I  find  my  district  exceptionally  knowl- 
edgeable and  well  informed. 

This  poll  has  supplemented  the  many 
other  contacts  I  have  with  my  constitu- 
ents. It  has  encouraged  many  of  them 
to  let  me  know  what  they  are  thinking. 
I  find  it  extremely  valuable  and  helpful, 
and  I  am  happy  to  bring  the  results  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 


Legislative  Qaestionnalre,  1967,  Seventh 
District  of  California 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHEIAN 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  8,  1967 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  I  mailed  legislative  question- 
naires to  all  postal  patrons  in  the  Sev- 
enth District  of  California.  Over  15,000 
residents  responded.  The  returned  ques- 
tionnaires were  tabulated  by  the  statis- 
tical firm  of  Data  Management,  Inc., 
and  the  results  have  been  widely  re- 
ported in  the  press. 

There  has  been  considerable  interest 
in  the  results  of  the  survey,  and  in  or- 
der to  share  them  with  my  colleagues,  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  the 
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press  release  which  summarizes  the  re- 
turns: 

More  than  33  percent  of  those  responding 
to  Congresaman  Jeffery  Cohelan's  1967  legis- 
lative questionnaire  favor  intenalfled  diplo- 
matic efforts,  including  a  unilateral  bombing 
halt,  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Immediate  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from 
South  Vietnam  was  supported  by  28.4  per- 
cent: greater  use  of  military  pressures.  In-  No 
eluding  unrestricted  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  was  backed  by  24  8  percent,  while 
13.8  percent  favored  the  present  balance  of 
military  and  diplomatic  efforts,  (2  4  percent 
Indicated  no  choice  uf  policy). 

In  a  separate  poll  conducted  at  the  request 
Ot  the  Berkeley  City  Council.  Kep.  Cohelan's 
questionnaire  showed  38.9  percent  of  the 
rwpondlng  Berkeley  residents  supporting  In- 
tenalfled diplomatic  efforts:  32.1  percent 
favoring  Immediate  withdrawal;  17  4  percent 
backing  Increased  military  pressures,  and  12 
percent  agreeing  with  the  present  level  ot 
military  and  diplomatic  efforts:  (2.2  percent 
expressed  no  choice  \ . 

(Note  to  editors:  the  totals  of  slightly  over 
100  percent  result  from  some  respondents 
checking   more   than  one  option.) 

The  responses  of  over  15,000  residents  of 
CX>helan'8  7th  Congressional  District  make 
up  the  results  released  by  his  Washington 
offlce  today  The  questionnaire  has  been 
mailed  to  all  homes  in  the  7th  District  In 
late  March.  The  13  percent  return,  which 
Cohelan  noted  was  one  of  the  highest  yet  to 
hi*  annual  legislative  poll,  was  tabulated  by 
the  Independent  Washington  statistical  Arm 
Of  Data  Management,  Inc. 

Other  Cohelan  questionnaire  results  show 
support  for  new  civil  rights  legislation.  In- 
cluding "open  housing."  and  for  restrictions 
on  the  sale  of  firearms 

Increased  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Communist  countries  of  Eastern 
Kurope  was  favored  by  over  75  percent,  while 
nearly  60  percent  would  approve  of  increased 
congressional  surveillance  over  the  CIA  and 
other  Intelligence  agencies. 

Appropriately  half  of  those  responding 
expressed  support  for  increased  funding  of 
education,  war  on  poverty,  manpower  train- 
ing, housing  and  mass  transit  programs. 
More  than  half  favored  decreasing  or  holding 
at  present  levels  highway  construction,  farm 
•ubsldles  and   the   space  program. 

Only  air  and  water  pollution  control  drew 
overwhelming  support  (31  3  percent)  for  In- 
creased federal  funding. 

Following  are  the  results  of  Congressman 
Jeffery  Cohelan's  1967  questionnaire  poll 
■ent  to  residents  of  the  7th  Congressional 
District: 

1.  Vietnam;  Which  one  of  the  following 
policies  do  you  most  favor  regarding  the  war 
In  Vietnam? 

I  In  percent) 

(a)  Maintain  our  present  level  of  mili- 

tary and  diplomatic  efforts 13  8 

(b)  Intensify  our   military  efforts.   In- 

cluding unrestricted  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam -   24  8 

(c)  Intensify  our  diplomatic  efforts,  in- 

cluding a  unilateral  halt  to  the 
bombing  ot  North  Vietnam 33.4 

(d)  Withdraw   our   troops   from   South 

Vietnam  Immediately 28  4 

Blank - - 2  4 

crrr  or  axaKxiJET  onlt 

(a)  Maintain  our  present  level  of  mili- 

tary and  diplomatic  efforts 13.0 

(b)  Intensify   our   military   efforts.   In- 

cluding unrestricted  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam -    17.4 

(e)  Intensify  our  diplomatic  efTorts,  in- 

cluding a  unilateral  halt  to  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam 38  9 

(«f)   Withdraw  our  troops   from  South 

Vietnam  Immediately. 32.1 

Blank ---     3  2 


2  Civil  rights:  Major  civil  rights  proposals 
are  before  Congress  Do  you  favor  legislation 
to. 

(O)  Guard  against  discrimination  In  the 
selection  of  Federal  and  State  Juries  and  in- 
sure they  are  drawn  from  a  cruee  section  of 
the  community? 

[In  percent) 
Yes 79.8 


gence  agencies  by  creating  a  i>ermanem  Joint 
Congressional  Corrunitiee  on  Foreign  Infer, 
matlon  and  Intelligence? 

I  In  percent) 


10.  2 

Undecided  .-- 5.0 

Blank - 5  ° 

I  t)  I  Strengthen  the  enforcement  powers  of 
the  Federal  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Oommlsflon? 

Yes - 60  0 

No - 22.8 

Undecided    10  * 


57.3 

30.  1 

7.2 

5.4 


Blank 6.8 

ic)  Prevent  discrimination  In  the  sale 
or  rental  of  housing? 

Yes  -- --- 

No 

Undecided 

Blank  .-. 

3  Social  security  increase:  Proposed 
amendments  to  the  Social  Cecurlty  Act  In- 
clude an  average  Increase  In  letlrement  bene- 
fits of  20  fjeri-'ent.  Minimum  monthly  benefits 
would  rise  from  »44  to  »70  for  Individuals 
and  to  $105  for  married  couples.  Theee  bene- 
fits would  be  financed  In  part  by  an  Increase 
In  the  Social  Security  payroll  ta:t.  Would  you 
favor  this  proposal? 

Yes - --- 67.4 

No 20.8 

Undecided 8' 8 

Blank --     30 

4.  Missile  defense  One  of  the  most  expen- 
sive and  controversial  defense  issues  before 
Congress  Is  whether  or  not  to  appropriate 
funds  to  begin  construction  of  an  antlbalU."- 
tlc  missile  I  ABM)  defen.^e  system  Although 
the  Russians  have  begun  a  limited  system. 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  has  argued 
that  we  do  not  need  one  at  the  present  time. 
Several  military  leaders  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress, however,  have  argued  In  f.ivor  of  It. 
Would  you  support 

(a)  Intensive  efforts  to  secure  an  agree- 
ment with  tne  Soviet  Union  to  halt  construc- 
tion of  an  ABM  system  by  both  sides? 

Yes    -- ■'S  5 

No - 7  8 

Undecided 9* 

Blank --- 10.6 

lb)  Construction  of  our  own  ABM  system 
If  no  agreement  can  be  reached? 

Yes      - 30  6 

No 35  2 

Undecided  --- 15  * 

Blank 18.8 

IC)  Construction  of  our  own  ABM  system 
Immediately  without  waiting  to  see  if  an 
agreement  can  be  reached? 

Yes    15  6 

No 59   3 

Undecided    - - 9  4 

Blank 18.  7 

5  East-West  trade:  Do  you  favor  the  Ad- 
ministration's efTorts  to  "build  bridges"  to 
the  Communist  countries  of  Eastern  E>irope. 
such  as  Poland.  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia,  by 
Increasing  trade  In  non-.strateglc  goods? 

Yes 77  3 

No 16.1 

Undecided  --. 41 

Blank 2.5 

6  Central  Intelligence  .\gency  At  the 
present  tln:\e.  the  operations  of  the  CIA  and 
other  lntellli<eiioe  agencies  are,  for  security 
rea.sons  reviewed  bv  only  a  few  members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services  and 
Appropriations  Committees.  Do  you  favor  en- 
larging Congressional  "oversight  "  of  IntelU- 


Yes   ._- U< 

No 27,J 

Undecided t.i 

Blank 35 

7.  The  Draft:  Congress  Is  presently  coMid- 
erlng  a  number  of  changes  In  the  exlstlaj 
draft  law.  which  expires  at  the  end  of  Jua« 
Do  you  favor: 

(a)  Continuing  the  present  selective  sen- 
Ice  system? 

Yes   14» 

No 541 

Undecided 84 

Blank 21  e 

(b)  Replacing  the  present  "selective"  §yi- 
tem  with  a  random  lottery  from  among  tho« 
eligible  for  service? 

Yes    22: 

No 44  1 

Undecided 10  « 

Blank 23  » 

(CI  Reversing  the  present  "oldest  first"  ol- 
der of  call  and  beginning  the  draft  with  19- 
year-olds? 

Yes    309 

No   34  C 

Undecided H  i 

Blank 229 

(d)  Establishing  uniform  national  stand- 
ards for  classification,  exemptions  and  defer- 
ments? 

Yes   - —  - -  832 

No 13« 

Undecided 4« 

Blank -- 188 

le)  Granting  no  further  student  or  occu- 
pational deferments,  except  la  the  case  o; 
well  defined  "hardship  "? 

3«.t 


Yes 


4M 


No 

Undecided 8  1 

Blank 19» 

(/)  Eliminating  the  draft  and  paying 
whatever  salaries  are  necessary  to  recruit  » 
professional,  all-volunteer  military? 

Yes    «' 

No 345 

Undecided '  • 

Blank ^  ♦ 

8  Gun  control:  Several  legislative  J)K- 
posals  to  restrict  the  sale  of  firearms  irt 
before  Congress.  Would  you  favor: 

101  Prohibiting  the  mall-order  sale  of  »^- 
firearms? 

74  5 


Yes 

No     

Undecided 
Blank 


15  8 
39 
5.8 


(bl    Prohibiting 
handguns  only? 
Yes    


the    mall-order    sale  o- 


23  « 


40.3 

a 

SO' 


No 

Undecided    

Blank 

(c)    Prohibiting   the   sale   of  handgun*'' 
out-of-state  residents? 

Yes   M' 

No 

Undecided 

Blank 


(d)    Prohibiting    the 
anyone  under  18? 
Yes    


..    8.1 
sale    of    flreann*  ^ 


.  72,! 

:.  u.i 

:i-."I"li;"-I--  11' 

9    Revenue    and    taxation:    Although  tl» 
Federal  budget  Is  out  of  balance  thU  7* 


No 

Undecided 
Blank 
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«-- °^?!tv'":l1e:^  rbrsircSf:  ^'•^  '"^  ^^^'  ^^  Mainatntion  Tyin^reiy'^^n^rto^i^^i^^/^-r^fr 

^S^nd%^  theL  circumstances,  would  you  eXTENSIO^T^ REMARKS  SlS^^lSrits\hTpf  U^haHf"  S". 

"frrl'  surtax  on  Individual  and  corporate  or  oval   noodles.   Yellow  corn  and   wheat  flour 

[In  percent  1  njjKOis  ^'^  India  and  many  other  countries.  GSM 

v„                      21.6  has  been  tried  In  such  dishes  as  porridge, 

lo    "".'.'-" *«'^  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES  pancakes,  and  breads." 

un^'ided ::::::::::::  Wi  Tuesday.  August  «.  m?  rj,^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  product,  is  being  unl- 

Biank  ^^^    ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  versally  applauded  by  the  recipients  in 

,b,  Restoration  of  the  seven  percent  m-  ^^^  ^      ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^j  j.j^g  foreign  reports  by  the  voluntary  agencies  dis- 

v^:ment  tax  credit  to  stimulate  businees  ^^^^^^^g  program  and  food  aid  pro-  tributing  it.  Those  in  Government,  and 

*^  ^                                                  ^  J  gram  in  which  we  can  all  take  pride.  I  those  in  private  enterprise  who  have  co- 

^" """"            """           20^2  refer  to  our  efforts  to  combat  child  mal-  operated  in  bringing  this  new  product 

Undecided     -----------------------  20- 1  nutrition.  to  the  world's  malnourished,  deserve  the 

gjjm)[ "'"II-II.I 13.6  Concern  over  child  malnutrition  is  not  compliments  of  this  body  and  of  all  our 

10  Appropriations;  The  appropriation  of  a  new  development.  But  only  recently  people.  It  is  foreign  aid  at  its  best. 

funds  for  a  number  of  major  domestic  Fed-  have  nations  recognized  the  degree  to 

er&l  programs   la   determined   each   year   by  which  himger  and  malnutrition  can  ad-  ' 

Congress.  In  general,  do  you  favor  Increasing,  yersely  aftect  SOUnd  economic   develop- 

IT^/ZJ"^^^^  **  ^'^'^'''  ^""""'^  '""^  °'«"*^-   '^'^y   '^^'^   emphasis   is   being  Michigan  National  Guard  Commended 

following  programs?                        placed  On  this  factor  and  Increased  ener-             ^               

(a)  Aid    to    elementary    and    secondary  i"««-»^ «"     "«    .__,.,. 4.^..  „wxki=,«                                               

K^oois.  gies  devoted  totocWing  toe  problem.  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

65  3  There  is  increasing  evidence  of  a  work- 

T« ^^  g  jj^g  together  by  Government  and  private  °^ 

undecided  :::::::iI--"----"--I""-"  29: 1  enterprise  to  utilize  knowledge  and  tech-  HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

Blank 6.3  nology  to  COmbat  the  devastating  toll  of  of  Michigan 

,b)  Aid  to  colleges  and  universities.  chUd   ^malnutrition    A  imique   wa^^^  in  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ri  5  war    against    child    malnutrition — can 

Tm oi-^  provide  only  more  and  better  lives,  as  we  Tuesday.  August  8,  1967 

UndVc"ided"'I"I-"--IIII-"I""-"-  3o;  0  wage  it  with  greater  vigor.  If  we  retire  j^j.  brown  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 

Blank —    B.7  from  this  war,  casualties  result.  The  war  i  would  like  to  take  a  moment  today  to 

Id  war  on  poverty  programs.  against  child  malnutrition  is  an  effective  ^g^^^^  ^.^^  Michigan  National  Guard  for 

'                po       y  p    8  use  of  a  partnership  between  the  U.S.  ^^^  handling  of  the  recent  Detroit  riot. 

l^  — 26!  9  free  enterprise  system  and  toe  Govern-  g^^^  j.j,g  ^j^gg  ^^  Detroit's  riot  rav- 

tJndecided""-"---Iirir""- — -  18- 1  ^^ent.  The  Government  caUed  for  the  ex-  ^g^^  ^^^^  gj^jg  j^^ve  settled,  toere  have 

Blank 5.9  pertlsc  of  toe  private  enterprise  system  ^^^  ^^^  allegations  and  criticisms  re- 

(d)  school  milk  and  lunch  ^°  ^°^^  ^  toe  a)nquest  of  child  malnutri-  girding  the  conduct  of  toe  Guard.  Some 

(d)  school  milk  and  lunch.  ^^^^    q^^  ^^  ^.j^  ^yg^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  b^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^    ^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

YM *o.^  of     Government-industry     cooperat  on  ^^^^  ^^^  gj^^   g^^^  g^y  they  were  too 

UndKided'--I--l-II"-II-I""IIIII--  36: 1  <^ere  was  developed  a  new  produce  caUed  fg^g^,  g^^^  ^y  ^^^y  j^ade  mistakes.  And. 

Blank 6.6  CSM.                              ^.  ^  ..     „        t.  maybe  they  did.  But  a  lot  of  mistakes 

_.._,,  What  is  this  CSM  which  toe  Secretary  marie  Not  lust  bv  the  euardsmen 

le)  Manpower  development  and  training.  ^^  Agriculture  described  on  July  26,  1967,  By  ma^  i^ople                       guardsmen. 

Y« 58.0  as  "a  new  more  efficient,  more  economi-  ^^^  j^  ^^^  ^  recognized  that  toe 

undVcided":::::::;:::::::::::::::.— 2i:8  ^KfH""^^  ^""^n^-  r^?,^.h  wnSf  National  Guard  was  moved  m  without 

Blank 7.5  ^^^tributed  by  UNICCT-,  Church  W^^^^  ^  ^^^  j^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

</,  Housine  and  aid  to  cities  Services  CAR.E.  CatooUc  ReUef.  and  immediately  involved 
_  /,  Housing  and  aid  to  cities.  ^ther  voluntary  agencies  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  j^  subduing  serious  out- 
No   SI  ^/v,'":r^"\!t^'?^i^Jn  MPrilJi?A«'  breaks  of  arson,  looting,  and  sniping.  An 

DndVcidei" :::::::::::::::  lit  published  by  toe  American  Medlcal  as-  ^^            ^^  ^^^  ^        ^^  constant  action 

Blank                                      7.2  sociatlon.  we  find  toe  foUowing .  required  of  toe  Guard,  which  has  been 

.0,  Ma«  tran.nortation  CSM-Mlx  Is  one  Of  the  newest  weapons  In  related  to  me.  was  a  call  from  a  poUce 

< J )  Mass  transportation.  the  Food  for  Peace  Program's  efTorts  to  com-  „__„.„-^     cfation     several     blocks     awav 

Yes 50.  7  bat  malnutrition.  It  was  developed  primarily  ?5^^^"jl  J^   t^?  G^rd   unltTwere^t- 

No 16.1  for   the    Infant    (after    weaning)    and    the  ^^o^"^^^^^  ^",9  ^"a™  uiuts  were  ae 

Undecided 24.9  school-age  child  ployed.  The  call  requested  troops  Imme- 

Biank 8.3  Maternal  and  chUd  welfare  programs,  along  diately  "if  the  precinct  station  was  to  be 

ih\  V            h.irfi  ^^^  school   lunch  programs,  are  to   have  saved."  At  one  point,  the  sniping  was  so 

in)  i-arm  subsidies.  priority  In  receiving  this  food  supplement  intense  toat  the  police  were  also  pulled 

Yes 13.7  through  voluntary  agencies.  In  view  of  the  Q^^^  ^  ^j^g  ^ggj  g^d  of  the  city  and  con- 

^^ -- *'»•*  limited  supplies  of  U.S.  nonfat  dry  milk  and  .     ,  ,   -.  ^  .j^    auardsmen 

Undecided 27.8  Qt^er  foods  available  for  donation  programs.  "^    ,' ^  ^'^^     T^<    T„   ^i^Ho^fo^rtl,,., 

Blank 10. 1  It  u  hoped  that  CSM,  along  with  a  similar  Furtoermore    it  is  my  understanding 

111  Hio.h»,„  r.r.r..*^„,t^^^n  product^lcd  Ceplapro.  will  help  In  supply-  that  only  about  half  these  troops  were 

(.)  Highway  construction.  ing    proton    and    othe^    much-needed    nu-  actively   training   at  Camp  Grayling  at 

Yes 26.3  tjiejjtg  j^g  time  of  the  riot— toe  rest  were  wito 

nnrtV^n'y lot  The  mix.  as  the  initials  CSM  would  imply,  their  families  at  home  when  toey  re- 

uMecided 42.9  j^  composed  of  com  meal  (gelatinized),  soy  sponded  tothe  call. 

"ms i.o  flour,  and  nonfat  dry  milk.  It  was  estimated  r'nntract   thiQ  with   rpnorts  that  Fed- 

<,1  space  program.  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  that  ^^^ontrast   ^^^^  ^"l   «porte  tha^  Fed_ 

Yes                                                                     IS  1  three  and  one-half  ounces  would  furnish  a  f ^.^j   "^r^PS J^®^^   ^^P'^y^'^  ^t^i„ ^^ 

If 15.1  one-to-three-year-old  child  with  60  percent  fridge  Air  Force  Base  and  then  to  the 

Cnd'ec'ldiid"" 30  9  of  his  dally  protein  requirement,  62  percent  Michigan    State    Fairgrounds    fully   12 

Blank        6  5  °^  "^*  calcium  needed,  and  between  30  per-  hours  before  they  were  moved  into  ac- 

D.  cent  and  142  percent  of  the  various  minerals  hq^ 

fk)  Air  and  water  pollution  control.  and  vitamins,  excluding  vitamin  C.  The  mix  nhvimislv  thpv  had  time  for  "staging" 

Yes                                                              81  3  Itself  would  supply  one-fourth  of  the  calories  Obviously,  tney  naa  ume  ior    ^^k"^ 

N^ - 36  needed   dally  ^d   costs   about   nine   cents  and   a   greater   opportunity   to  contem- 

Undecidei" u' 2  a  pound.      ^  Plate  their  moves  and  better  organize 

Blank -I^"'._"^"]!!1^"II..I--.     3.9  CSM  Is  a  powder  which,  since  It  has  been  themselves  for  action. 
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It  la  also  my  understanding  that  the 
highly  trained  regular  Army  troops  were 
put  on  patrol  or  standby  duty  mainly  east 
of  Woodward  Avenue  where  there  was 
far  less  action  than  the  burning,  looting, 
and  snipms  that  took  place  m  the  12th 
Street  and  Grand  River  Boulevard  aita 
on  the  West  Side  of  Detroit 

In  view  of  all  this,  I  should  think  that 
some  well-deserved  thanki  are  in  order 
for  those  gallant  guardsmen  who  stood 
up  to  a  ravaging  mob  for  countless  hours, 
would  grab  a  cup  of  coffee,  a  cold  sand- 
wich, and  a  couple  of  hours  nap — and 
then  go  out  and  do  It  all  over  a?ain 

They  had  'what  it  takes"  when  it  was 
needed  I.  for  one.  am  proud  of  all  of 
them — and  grateful  I  shudder  to  think 
what  the  results  might  have  been  If  the 
National  Guard  had  not  been  there 

In  particular.  I  would  also  like  to  con- 
gratulate Brig  Gen.  Noble  O.  Moore,  of 
Albion,  who  was  to  have  pnded  his  active 
mlUtarv  career  at  12:01  am  Sunday. 
July  23.  1967.  His  last  active  duty  was  to 
have  been  the  2- week  field  training  of 
the  Michigan  National  Guards  46th  In- 
fantry Division  at  Camp  Grayling.  The 
encampment  ended  Sunday.  But.  instead 
of  spending  his  final  hours  receiving  the 
congratulations  and  plaudits  of  his  as- 
sociates and  in  the  quiet  routine  of  ad- 
ministrative work.  General  Moore's  last 
assignment  was  one  which  will  be  part 
of  history 

Until  Sunday.  July  23.  General  Moore 
was  the  assistant  division  commander. 
But  later  that  day  he  was  in  Detroit  con- 
ferring with  the  Detroit  mayor  to  dis- 
cuss a  riot-control  operation  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Detroit  police  department. 
With  the  callup  of  ijuardsmen  com- 
pleted. General  Moore  took  command  of 
the  task  force  which  assisted  Detroit  po- 
lice during  the  worst  of  the  rioting  that 
Sunday  and  the  following  day  When  the 
National  Guard  was  federalized  and  Reg- 
ular Army  forces  brought  In.  General 
Moore's  contingent  came  under  Federal 
authority  but  he  retained  command  of 
his  brigade 

While  General  Moore  and  his  men 
deserve  our  heartfelt  gratitude  and 
thanks  for  the  .service  they  rendered,  it 
must  be  emphasized  that  special  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  tralnlni;  of 
National  Guard  troops  specifically  in  riot 
control  techniques,  and  they  should  be 
furnished  the  nece.ssary  equipment  ^o  as 
to  more  effectively  deal  with  riots  and 
other  violent  disturbances  I  would. 
therefore,  hope  that  a  program  would 
be  undertaken  immediately  to  accom- 
plish this  The  hour  is  at  hand,  and  we 
must  act  to  preserve  law  and  order. 


Sanctuary  in  Cuba 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOU  I    UNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESHNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AuQ^ist  8.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK  Mr  Speaker.  Cube,  now 
that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  become 


passe,  is  but  a  refuge  for  hordes  of  inter- 
national Communists,  protected  by  our 
secretive  "hip  pocket"  diplomacy.  Just 
90  miles  off  our  shore  they  enjoy  a  sanc- 
tuary to  plot  when,  how,  and  where  to 
bury  the  United  States. 

With  representativt^  of  most  nations 
of  the  world  present,  including  the  U.S. 
civil  rights  leader.  Stokely  Cai-michael. 
a  sort  of  United  Nations  Intornalional 
image  is  projected  to  instill  tear  in  tlie 
heart  of  all  freemen  Not  fear  of  the  Bol- 
shevik, but  fear  from  the  soft  policies 
and  indecision  of  our  directionless 
leaders. 

How  can  any  thinking  American  jus- 
tify the  inescapable  conclusion  that  the 
might  of  the  United  States  guarantees 
the  godless  Communists  not  only  a  mili- 
Ur>-  ba.se  of  operation  but  an  interna- 
tional command  post  in  our  hemi- 
sphere— our  backyard. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  my  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  49G.  filed  April 
11,  1967.  and  pendin:^  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  following  my 
remarks,  followed  by  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  articles  of  August  2  and  3, 
and  Dr.  George  Benson's  column  of  July 

29.  1967: 

H  J  Res    496 

Joint  resolution  to  prevent  the  .subversion  of 
the  United  States  .incl  the  American  conti- 
nents as  proposed  by  the  Comnuinlst  gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  under  Castro,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Whereas  there  have  been  many  sugge.stlons 
and  several  resolutions  as  to  the  procedure 
necessary  to  stop  Cuba's  Fidel  Castro  from 
subverting  the  American  continents;  and 

Whereas  Fidel  Ciislros  Conununibt  regime 
has.  by  Its  actions,  merited  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  Organization  of  American  Stales 
as  an  aggressor  nation;  and 

Whereas  the  Castro  (?  nernment  at  the  Trl- 
Continental  Conference  declared  openly  for 
all  to  know.  Its  intent  to  overthrow  every 
legally  constituted  government  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  including  that  of  these  United 
Suites,  and  whereas.  It  has  aire.idy  put  into 
practice  the  revolutionary  plans  of  the  Trl- 
Cont mental  Conference  of  Havana  in  Bolivia, 
Venezuela,  and  Guatemala;  and 

Whereas  the  citizens  people  of  Cub.i.  ter- 
rorized by  huge  arms  buildup  and  foreign 
mercenary  troops,  cannot  regain  control  of 
their  government  without  outside  help  from 
the  nearly  one  million  fellow  countrymen  in 
exile;  and 

Whereas  It  Ls  to  the  best  Interest  of  these 
United  States  not  to  have  an  aggressive  dic- 
tatorship, supported  by  foreign  arms  and 
troops,  menacing  our  people  with  atomic 
mls.slles  pointed  at  our  cities;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  In  the  peaceful  Interest  of 
the  United  States  Government,  as  well  as  a 
moral  obligation  to  all  Americans,  to  prevent 
Latin  America  and  the  United  States  from 
becoming  a  battlefleld  for  guerrilla  warfare, 
as  planned  by  Castro  at  the  Trl-Contlnental 
Conference  of  Havana;  and 

Whereas  It  would  be  a  waste  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  dollars  to  donate  funds  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  In  Latin  America 
while  Castro  Is  at  liberty  to  organize,  finance, 
and  direct  guerrilla  bands  to  attack  and 
overthrow  these  same  governments  we  are 
trying  to  help  flnanclnlly:  Therefore  be  It 

Re<ioUed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre:<entatiiei  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  in  Confess  assembled.  That  the 
United  States  Government  withdraw  politi- 
cal recognition  of  Cuba's  Communist  govern- 
ment and  thus  encourage  all  Ijitln  American 
ci3'i:i*rles  to  do  lilcewlse:  and 

TTiat  all  governments  who  wish  to  partici- 
pate In  the  Alliance  for  Progress  must  flrst 
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withdraw  political  recognition  of  any  Com. 
munlst  government  in  Cuba;  and 

That  the  United  States  State  Departmeat 
policy  be  clearly  defined  as  no  longer  recog. 
nizuig  the  Communist  regime  of  Castrc  a: 
H:uana  and  that  no  reprisals  will  be  takes 
aga'.nst  any  Cuban  In  restoring  freedom 
and  constitu'ional  government  In  thrj 
homeland  Cuba;  and 

That  any  natit^n  doing  business  wlih 
Cuba's  Conununlst  aggressor  government  « 
Fidel  C.islro  will  be  subjected  to  an  embargo 
by  the  United  States  In  equal  amounts  to 
that  country's  Imports  to  the  United  Stat«; 
and 

That  the  United  States  Government  wl2 
recognize  no  tjovernment  in  Cuba  until  t 
truly  constitutional  government  is  estab- 
lished by  free  elections  participated  in  by 
all  Cubans. 

IFrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Evening  SU: 

Aug  2.  1967] 
CiBA  Expecting  Carmichaei.  for  CoNrrM.sci 
ON  Revolts 
Miami.  Fla— Stokely  Carmichaei.  Amer;- 
lca;T  black  power  advocate,  plans  to  attecc 
next  week's  Havana  conference  aimed  a: 
brewing  revolutions,  the  Cuban  radio  s«li! 
today 

"We  are  going  to  be  reunited  with  yo'c 
in  Havana  because  we  think  the  Cuban  vic- 
tory Is  our  victory  and  the  courage  of  tbi 
Cuban  people  inspires  our  flght."  the  rad.; 
quoted  Carmichaei  a.s  saying  In  London. 

Leftists  and  revolutionaries  from  through- 
out Latin  America  have  begun  arriving  'z 
Communist  Cuba  for  the  conference  spot- 
sored  by  the  Latin  American  Solidarity  Or- 
ganization which  starts  July  31.  the  raic 
said. 

Carmichaei  left  Britain  yesterday  Jo: 
PiaKue  amid  reports  he  was  on  his  way '.^ 
North  Vietnam  For  more  than  a  week  l: 
Britain,  he  spoke  at  meetings  in  the  Neg:: 
sections  of  London. 

With  an  eye  on  racial  violence  in  Uit 
United  States.  British  Home  Secretary  Roy 
Jenkins  ordered  Scotland  Yard  to  s'Ubmlt  i 
full  report  on  Carmlchael's  activities. 

IFrom  the  Washington   (DC.)   Evening  Stt 
Aug  3.  1967] 

■  Go  TO  Hell."  Carmichael  Tells  STtn 

Miami —Stokely  Carmichaei  today  told  tii 
State  Department  to  "go  to  hell." 

In  a  post-midnlght  interview  on  Havuu 
Radio,  monitored  here.  Carmichaei  spcb 
contemptuously  of  possible  State  DepartmM'. 
revocation  of  his  pa.ss!x>rt  because  he  va: 
to  Cuba  Without  permission. 

Tlie  Cuban  interviewer  referred  to  a  sw> 
ment  attributed  to  Robert  McCloskey.  Sa'/ 
Department  spokesman,  and  to  report*  tbi: 
US  custijms  offices  were  alerted  for  C»:- 
mlchael's  return. 

The  Interviewer  asked  tor  CarmlcliM-! 
position  on  "these  threats  against  you  ^■ 
sonally."  ^ 

"McCloskey  is  not  my  father,  nor  is  J 
my  mother."  Carnxlchael  replied.  "I  do  asj 
ask  him  for  permission  to  g.j  where  I  ^'■ 
i.->  go.  I  go  where  I  want,  when  I  want,  »k 
I  .speak  to  whom  I  please.  McCloskey  ue 
the  State  Department  can  go  to  hell" 

The  government  forbids  travel  by  Ci 
citizens  to  certain  Communist  nation*  U- 
eluding  Cuba  unless  an  exception  is  »^ 
proved  in  advance.  Carmichaei  did  not  t» 
such  approval 

Carmichaei  was  interviewed  on  HaT»i» 
Radio's  English-language  service  beamed  K 
North  America  via  short  wave.  On  TuMd*! 
he  had  barred  U.S.  reporters  from  his  at* 
conference 

In  uxlay's  interview  he  repeated  his  predK- 
tlon  of  "urban  guerrilla  warfare"  by  Negr* 
against  the  US  Government.  "Our  only  •»' 
swer."  he  said,  "is  to  destroy  that  goTei*- 
ment    or    to    be    destroyed    while    uylng  ► 


destroy  the  government.  At  any  rate,  we  are 
going  to  start  with  guns  to  get  our  libera- 
tion." 

The  Interview  was  a  further  manifesta- 
tion of  the  VIP  treatment  being  accorded  the 
militant  American  Negro  by  Cuban  ofBclals. 
US.  racial  turmoil  is  being  mentioned  often 
bv  speakers  at  the  Havana  conference  of  the 
organization  of  Latin  American  Solidarity, 
which  Carmichaei  is  attending. 

Havana  Radio  said  the  conference  would 
be  in  committee  work  today,  after  a  round 
of  speeches  by  delegates  at  yesterday's  plen- 
ary session.  Carmichaei.  an  honorary  dele- 
gate, got  a  standing  ovation  after  his  speech. 
He  pledged  Negro  support  for  Latin  Ameri- 
can revolutions. 

The  declared  goal  of  the  meeting  Is  to 
create  more  Vietnams  for  the  United  States 
in  Latin  America.  The  closing  session  is 
scheduled  for  next  Tuesday. 

calls  for  change  I 

"We  seek  with  you  to  change  bases  of  the 
world."  Carmichaei  said  in  addressing  the 
conference  yesterday,  the  Associated  Press 
.'eported 

Our  destiny  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  Spanish-speaking  peoples."  he  declared. 

Carmichaei  said  young  Negroes  are  carry- 
ing the  racial  revolution  In  the  United  States 
today, 

'It  is  the  young  blood  that  contains  the 
hatred  mentioned  by  Che."  said  Carmichaei, 
referring  to  a  recent  message  purportedly 
from  Ernesw  (Che)  Guevara,  the  missing 
Castro  lieutenant. 


I 


IFrom  the  Summit  Sun.  July  27.  1'967 
The  Great  Deception 
(By  George  S.  Benson) 

"People  always  have  been  and  they  always 
will  be  stupid  victims  of  deceit  and  self- 
deception  In  politics  .  .   ." 

— Nikolai  Lenin. 

Published  reports  on  Soviet  Premier  Alexei 
Kosygin's  visit  with  Fidel  Castro  in  Havana, 
Cuba,  give  dramatic  evidence  of  the  Incred- 
ible success  of  Russia's  propaganda  con- 
quest of  U.S.  policy-makers  and  a  large  part 
of  the  American  press.  One  of  the  biggest- 
circulauon  news  weeklies  In  America,  recog- 
nized In  the  past  for  its  cold-eyed  appraisal 
of  the  duplicity  of  World  Communism,  pic- 
tured the  Soviet  boss  as  a  "dove"  wanting  to 
halt  Cuba's  exporting  of  guerrilla  warfare 
and  revolution  Into  Latin  America,  and 
Castro  as  refusing. 

"Most  reports  Indicate  that  the  Russians 
and  Cubans  found  virtually  no  common 
ground."  said  this  influential  news  magazine. 
Then  this  astonishing  remark  was  made: 
■  The  Russians  are  described  as  being  wary  of 
violence  in  Latin  America.  They  prefer  help- 
ing Communist  parties  become  respectable." 
Tbis  reporting  is  In  character  \*'lth  much  of 
the  Journalism  being  published  throughout 
America,  It  Is  a  trtie  echo  of  what  our  Gov- 
ernment leaders  are  saying  today.  This  "good. 
respectable"  image  for  Soviet  CommunlBm  is 
the  image  on  which  our  foreign  policy  Is 
hased.  Is  it  a  true  or  a  false  image?  And 
»hat  are  the  dangers  Involved  If  it  Is  false? 

DANGEROUS   IMAGE 

I  believe  the  image  of  a  changed,  trust- 
worthy Soviet  Communism  as  the  basis  for 
our  foreign  policy  is  dangerous  and  could  be 
disastrous  For  the  next  several  weeks  we 
shall  devote  ourselves  to  reporting  results  of 
considerable  reportorial  research  Into  the 
facts  of  the  "Great  Deception"  through 
which  our  Government  leaders,  the  American 
wire  services,  the  TV  networks,  and  other  Im- 
portant news  outlets  seem  to  have  been  be- 
witched. 

We  Intend  to  use  Kosygin's  visit  to  Cuba 
and  Cuba's  threat  to  the  free  world  (under 
Soviet  control )  as  the  focal  point  of  our  ex- 
anaination  of  the  deception.  The  titles  ol 
some  of  our  forthcoming  columns  will  be: 
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"The  Russians  in  Cuba"  .  .  .  "The  Missiles  In 
Cuba"  .  .  .  "Castro's  Biggest  Export:  Revo- 
lution" .  .  .  "We  Are  Protecting  Red  Cuba." 

GUEBRILLA  TRAINING  HEADCJUAaTERS 

The  American  press  generally  is  reporting 
some  facts  on  Castro's  exporting  of  subver- 
sion and  guerrilla  warfare,  but  even  these  re- 
port€  are  inadequate,  frequently  burled  on 
newspaper  back  pages  and  Ignored  by  the  big 
TV  network  news  programs.  Almost  invari- 
ably. In  such  relatively  meager  reportage, 
the  observation  Is  made  that  the  Russian  Red 
leaders  deplore  the  "erratic"  Castro's  train- 
ing of  guerrilla  bands  for  subverting,  foment- 
ing violence,  and  leading  revolts  against  the 
Latin  American  nations. 

I  have  the  sworn  word  of  one  of  the  most 
respected  men  in  international  life  that  the 
U.S.  State  Department  does  not  want  Com- 
munist Cuba  mentioned  adversely — because 
it  riles  up  the  American  people,  and  any  overt 
action  against  Cuba  would  be  contrary  to 
U.S.  commitments  and  would  disturb  our 
"good"  relationship  with  the  Soviet  bosses. 
Our  National  Education  Program  steff  has 
gathered  voluminous  sworn  testimony  from 
recognized  authorities  convincing  any  logical 
mind  that  Cuba  is  in  fact  not  a  harmless 
Castro-controUed  and  deteriorating  Island 
in  the  peaceful  Caribbean  but  a  constantly 
expanding  fortress  of  'World  Communism, 
bristling  with  Soviet  armaments,  submarine 
bases,  subterranean  missile  complexes,  and 
operated  as  a  Soviet  outpost,  under  rigid 
Russian  control,  decisively  strategic  In  So- 
viet plans  for  conquering  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere. 

facts  examined 

We  have  eye-witness  testimony  (which  will 
be  reported  in  subsequent  columns)  describ- 
ing "Russian  cities"  in  Cuba,  vast  under- 
ground missile  establishments  (built  and  op- 
erated today  by  Russians) .  a  network  of  sub- 
terranean arsenals  with  huge  tunnels  and  rail 
transport  rimning  sometime  60  miles  and 
some  containing  under-mountain  runways 
over  which  medium-size  bombers  and  Mlg 
2I's  (made  in  Russia)  roar,  to  take  flight 
literally  "out  of  the  mouth"  of  caves  like 
monstrous  bats. 

There  is  testimony  (of  authentic  character) 
describing  Russian  missiles  now  in  Cuba 
which  measure  60-feet,  the  size  of  the  IRBM 
1500-mile  missiles  which  Russia  installed  in 
Cuba  in  1962  (then,  reportedly,  removed) 
and  new  missiles  approximately  150  feet 
long — possibly  the  biggest  Soviet  ICBM's  on 
which  Russia  has  been  developing  multiple 
heads  capable  of  instantaneous  deployment, 
through  cluster  firings,  all  over  a  nation. 
The  truth  about  Cuba  constitutes  a  dramatic 
denial  of  the  fiction  on  which  much  of  our 
foreign  policy  is  based.  It  spotlights  the  great 
deception  which  seems  to  have  victimized  our 
leaders  and  now  is  endangering  our  survival. 


The  Technical  Aspects  of  Pollution 
Abatement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or   CONNECTICDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  8,  1967 
Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  second  session  of  the  89th  Congress, 
I  had  the  honor  to  chair  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Science,  Research  and  Devel- 
opment during  extensive  hearings  into 
the  technical  aspects  of  pollution  abate- 
ment. As  a  result  of  these  hearings,  the 
subcommittee  prepared  a  report  which 


helped  define  the  role  of  science  and 
technology  in  pollution  abatement.  As  I 
said  in  my  letter  transmitting  the  re- 
port to  the  Honorable  George  P.  Miller, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  the  report  "describes 
where  the  country  now  stands  techno- 
logically vnth  regard  to  pollution  abate- 
ment and  what  it  must  do  to  improve 
Its  position." 

The  report  said: 

The  overall  goal  of  pollution  abatement  is 
to  restore  and  maintain  the  quality  of  the 
environment  without  disrupting  the  econ- 
omy and  the  culture.  This  goal  is  ambitious 
and  carries  some  aspects  of  both  eating  and 
having  the  cake.  The  very  large  price  to  be 
paid  by  each  citizen  for  pollution  abatement 
has  not  been  fully  realized  as  yet.  Important 
means  cf  obtaining  the  goal  are  the  necessary 
facts  and  know-how  to  measure  the  quali- 
ties to  be  preserved  and,  to  segregate  con- 
taminants (from  the  reusable  resources)  so 
they  are  not  a  disadvantage  to  us.  More 
knowledge  of  the  living  world  and  of  the 
result  of  man's  actions  is  what  Is  needed  to 
achieve  this  two-part  goal  of  waste  man- 
agement. 

The  need  to  approach  our  pollution 
problems  with  this  goal  in  mind  is  well 
expressed  in  an  article  in  the  July  1967 
issue  of  Public  Relations  Journal.  In  this 
article,  Mr.  Kerryn  King,  who  is  vice 
president.  Employee  and  Public  Relations 
Department  of  Texaco  Inc.,  New  York, 
and  who  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tute, describes  how  the  petroleum  indus- 
try is  working  with  the  Federal  Crovern- 
ment  and  various  other  groups  to  solve 
our  air  and  water  pollution  problems. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  full  text  of  Mr.  King's  article  in  the 
Record: 

Crisis  of  Concern  :  Air  and  'Water  PolLtUtion 
(By  Kerryn  King) 

The  current  "crisis  of  concern"  over  air 
and  water  jxillutlon  presents  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  the  need  for  effective  public  rela- 
tions— to  keep  open  all  channels  of  com- 
munication, to  define  common  Interests,  and 
to  establish  an  area  of  muttial  understanding 
between  everyone  concerned.  Including  busi- 
ness and  Industry,  government,  conserva- 
tionists and  the  general  public. 

It  was  with  this  view  of  the  situation  that 
the  oil  Industry  undertook  a  public  relations 
program  to  communicate  Its  efforts  to  pre- 
serve and  Improve  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment. Its  goal  was  to  maintain  an  atmos- 
phere conducive  to  the  adoption  of  abate- 
ment or  control  measures  that  are  technically 
sound,  economically  practical  and  socially 
feasible  In  order  to  prevent  precipitous  action 
that  could  do  lasting  harm  to  the  public 
Interest. 

In  the  absence  of  such  an  atmosphere, 
positions  tend  to  become  polarized,  to  the 
benefit  only  of  the  demagogues  and  the  self- 
interested,  and  to  the  cost  of  the  public  good. 
Including  the  Interests  of  business  and  in- 
dustry and  the  cause  of  air  and  water  con- 
servation. 

One  of  the  basic  facts  of  the  pollution  and 
pollution  control  problem  was  well  expressed 
by  Joseph  L.  Fisher,  an  outstanding  conser- 
vationist and  president  of  Resources  for  the 
Future,  Inc.  In  the  Introduction  to  the  RFF 
annual  report  for  1966,  he  said,  "ideas  about 
natural  resources  and  their  conservation  can- 
not be  expressed  apart  from  people  and  their 
values,  capacities,  needs  and  culture," 

The  goal  of  the  oil  industry's  approach 
to  the  problem,  which  Is  based  on  a  recogni- 
tion of  "people  and  their  values  ..."  is 
thus  the  same  as  that  stated  in  "Environ- 
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mental  Pollution."  prepared  by  the  Congres- 
sional Sutx:onunUtee  on  Science.  Research 
and  Development  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Representative  EmlUo  Q  Daddarlo  of 
Connecticut.  Congressman  Daddarlo  said 

•The  overall  goal  is  to  restore  and  main- 
tain the  quality  of  the  environment  \«rlthout 
disrupting  the  economy  iiud  the  culture 
This  goal  Is  ambitious  and  carries  some 
aspects  of  both  eating  and  having  the  cake 
The  very  large  price  to  be  paid  by  each 
citizen  for  pollution  abatement  has  not  been 
realized  aa  yet  Important,  means  of  obtain- 
ing the  goal  are  the  necessary  facts  and 
know-how  to  measure  the  qualiues  to  be 
preserved  and.  to  segregate  contaminants 
(from  the  reusable  resources i  so  they  are 
not  a  disadvantage  to  us  More  knowledge  of 
the  living  world  and  of  the  resul.  of  mans 
actions  is  what  is  needed  to  achieve  this 
two-part  goal  of  waste  management  " 

In  the  same  vein.  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. Alan  S  Boyd  said,  "let  us  not  be- 
come so  detenmned  on  ends  that  we  grow 
Indlscrlxnlnate  in  our  means  "  And  as  a 
warning  to  those  who  might  ignore  the  need 
for  reason  and  reasonableness  as  expressed 
by  Resources  for  the  Future  and  the  Dad- 
darlo Report,  he  said  We  should  never  for- 
get that  some  of  the  cleanest  air  in  the 
United  States  can  be  found  in  ghost  towns 
Air  pollution  beyond  a  certain  level  is 
Injurious  to  the  family  But  so.  In  Its  own 
way.  Is  unemployment." 

Unfortunately,  however,  not  everyone  is 
approaching  the  problem  with  this  same 
understanding,  including  some  whose  reac- 
tions are  based  solely  on  demagoguery  or 
self-interest,  but  also  those  who  are  react- 
ing In  What  they  consider  tti  be  good  faith 
Among  the  latter  are  people  calling  for 
drastic  action  without  regard  to  Its  con- 
sequences because  of  pamc  or  a  naive  view 
of  the  pfoblem.  There  are  also  thoee  who  do 
not  want  to  do  anything  because  they  can- 
not recognize  the  urgency  of  the  problem 
or  accept  any  responsibility  for  contributing 
to  Its  solution. 

Th#  extremists  on  this,  as  on  almost  any 
problem  of  public  concern,  are  in  the  mi- 
nority, but  tiiey  represent  a  danger  to  sensi- 
ble solutions  because  by  polarizing  polnu 
of  view  they  make  effective  communications 
difficult.  Thus,  we  find  Instances  of  some 
who  might  simply  say  that  we  must  stop 
polluting  our  air  and  water  being  called 
soft-headed  and  against  business,  industry 
and  progress,  and  Instajices  of  some  who 
would  simply  warn  that  we  should  be  careful 
not  to  harm  our  economy  with  excessive  and 
unnecessary  restrictions  being  accused  of 
saying  that  we  will  have  to  put  up  with 
pollution  as  the  price  of  progress  Secretary 
Boyd,  for  example,  was  editorially  criticized 
as  having  "sold  out"  because  he  reminded 
us  of  the  truism  that  ends  cannot  always 
Justify  means. 

The  oil  Industry  does  recognize  the  prob- 
lems of  air  pollution,  as  they  actually  exist 
and  as  the  public  tends  to  believe  they  exist. 
Bind  It  has  accepted  the  challenge  they  pre- 
sent. It  has  responded  as  Individual  com- 
panies and  through  Its  major  trade  and 
service  association,  the  .\merlcan  Petroleum 
Institute.  It  spent  some  $250,000,000  on  Just 
air  pollution  control  equipment  and  research 
during  the  last  ten  years.  Including  an  esti- 
mated •43.000,000  in  1966  alone.  It  Is  con- 
fident that  through  Its  own  efforts  and 
through  the  work  of  government  agencies. 
and  the  automotive  .\nd  other  industries,  the 
various  pollution  problems  can  be  brought 
under  control  And  it  is  confident  this  can 
be  done  with  stUutlons  that  are  practical 
and  economical  as  well  as  effective.  It  also 
Itnows  that  all  such  solutions  do  not  now 
exist  and  cannot  be  developed  without  mere 
research,  money  and  time.  It  is  putting  major 
reeearch  and  financial  resources  Into  Its 
efforts:  it  must  also  be  permitted  enough 
Ume — time    for    research    and    time    for    the 


technology   to  develop  bo   the  results  of  re- 
search can  be  Implemented 

Consequently,  a  m.ijor  public  relations 
problem  facing  the  jU  Industry  along  with 
everyone  else  concerned  with  air  and  water 
conservation,  Is  the  fart  that  public  and 
offl?ial  concern  and  demands  for  action  are 
increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  actual 
growth  of  the  problem  and  more  rapidly 
than  the  ability  of  all  levels  of  government 
and  Industry  to  deal  with  It 

Surveys  of  public  opinion  make  It  clear 
that  public  awareness  and  concern  are  In- 
creasing rapidly — that  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion now  rank  high  In  the  public's  listing  of 
community  problems  The  paradox  Is  that 
public  concern  has  increased  during  the  last 
few  years  when  much  more  wn£  done  to  re- 
duce pollution  than  in  any  preceding  period 
The  explanation  has  two  parts  First,  the 
public  has  been  subjected  U:>  a  massive  cam- 
paign to  alert"  it  to  the  dangers  of  pollu- 
tion a  campaign  that  Is  supported  by  many 
but  that  is  carried  on  mainly  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  generate  support  for  specific 
legislative  authorizations  and  Increased  ap- 
propriations Second,  actions  taken  to  reduce 
pollution  also  .serve  to  focus  public  atten- 
tion on  the  problems  being  solved 

Much  more  serious  Is  the  behavior  of 
some  official  agencies  There  Is  not  alwavs 
an  honest  and  frank  meeting  of  minds  to 
establish  meaningful  and  reachable  stand- 
ards, and  a  recognition  of  the  efforts  of  In- 
dustry to  meet  them  Instead,  there  often 
Is  a  pattern  of  some  agencies  using  agreed- 
upon  standards  only  as  a  basis  tor  stricter 
standards,  without  any  apparent  regard  to 
whether  or  not  they  are  necessary,  while  Ig- 
noring or  disparaging  consideration  of  the 
problems  of  meeting  them  The  changing 
standards  for  sulfur  control  In  New  York 
City  provide  an  example. 

In  1865.  a  study  by  the  New  York  City 
Council  recommended  a  program  to  reduce 
sulfur  content  in  fuels  to  1  0  per  cent  by 
steps  over  nine  years  In  May  of  1966.  the 
Council  enacted  legislation  <alllng  for  the 
reduction  to  that  level  in  less  than  five 
years  Then,  in  January  1967.  the  Conference 
on  Abatement  of  Interstate  Air  Pollution 
In  the  New  York-Northern  New  Jersey  Metro- 
politan Area  recommended  that  by  October 
I.  1969.  the  sulfur  content  of  fuels  used  in 
existing  power  plants  be  reduced  to  1  0  per 
^•ent  and  that  all  other  coal  and  oil  used  In 
the  area  be  reduced  to  0  2  per  cent  and  0  3 
per  cent  respectively 

This  practice  Is  like  raising  the  bar  higher 
even  before  you  are  sure  the  Jumfx-r  can 
clear  It  as  it  stands  It  Is  done  without  con- 
sulting with  industry  In  good  faith,  and 
without  apparent  regard  for  the  enormous 
capital  investments  that  often  mvist  be  made 
to  meet  new  standards  and  the  enormous 
costs  th.it  the  public  ultimately  must  bear 
It  Is  estimated,  for  example,  that  meeting 
the  sulfur  standards  proposed  for  the  New 
York  City  area  will  cost  the  consumers 
over  $150  000.000  a  year  The  rush  to  impose 
such  standards.  Instead  of  a  rational  search 
f.T  the  most  effective  way  to  achieve  the 
desired  air  quality,  would  seem  to  be  lacking 
in  a  real  concern  for  "people  and  their 
values  " 

The  problems  that  can  be  caused  by  such 
overreacting — the  loss  of  perspective  and 
concer.n  for  the  renlltlee  of  the  world  In  which 
ptollutlon  must  be  dealt  with — Is  Illustrated 
by  the  fantasy  of  the  electric  automobile. 
To  give  the  matter  some  perspective,  one  of 
the  mo6t  optimistic  studies  of  the  future  of 
electric  automobiles,  that  was  prepared  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission.  Indicates 
that  they  would  account  for  only  ab-'Ut  two 
per  cent  of  the  vehicles  In  use  In  the  United 
States  by  1975  In  other  words.  If  nothing  else 
were  done  to  reduce  vehicle  emissions  they 
would  reduce  vehicle-caused  [xjllutton  by 
two  per  cent  Meanwhile,  the  technology  Is 
now  available  and  steps  .=ire  being  taken   to 


reduce  gasoline-powered  vehicle  emissions 
by  over  80  per  cent — and  work  is  underway 
that  should  lead  to  further  reductions  well 
before  1975. 

Similar  precipitous  action  Is  Illustrated  by 
the  problem  New  York  City  has  with  apart- 
ment house  Incinerators.  Beginning  on  Oc- 
tober. 1951.  New  York  City  required  all  new 
apartment  buildings  of  lour  or  more  stories 
or  12  or  more  dwelling  units  to  have  Inciner- 
ators for  burning  garbage.  This  action  helped 
solve  part  of  the  city's  solid  wastes  disposal 
problem,  but  It  aggravated  Its  air  pollution 
problem.  When  the  City  later  awoke  to  the 
fact  of  how  much  Incinerators  were  pollut- 
ing the  air.  It  established  rigid  emissions 
standards  and  required  that  garbage  be 
carted  away  from  apartments  that  could  not 
meet  the  standards.  The  owners  of  such 
apartments  are  obligated  to  p.iy  for  such 
giirbiige  removal  services  -except  those  who 
installed  incinerators  during  the  period  when 
they  were  required  In  those  cases,  the  City 
has  had  to  accept  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding garbage  removal  services  without 
charge 

The  public  relations  problem  Illustrated  by 
these  two  examples  is  that  you  get  a  better 
audience  If  you  pronxlse  a  panacea  And 
since  there  are  no  panaceas  for  air  and  water 
pollution,  the  oil  Industry  has  to  demonstrate 
to  the  public  In  general  and  government  In 
particular  that  while  it  Is  dealing  with  the 
problem  with  a  sense  of  urgency,  and  with 
respect  for  its  obligations  to  the  public 
Interest,  It  needs  time  for  studies,  research 
and  development  so  that  it  can  properly 
serve  the  many  public  interests  Involved. 
Consequently,  the  oil  Industry  has  fully 
integrated  Its  public  relations  efforts  with 
Its  programs  for  air  and  water  conservation 
This  reflects  the  simple  fact  that,  in  the  long 
run.  the  only  thing  that  will  allay  public  and 
official  concern  and  possible  criticism  of  the 
industry  Ls  progress  in  reducing  the  problem 
It  reflects  also  that  while  the  problem  Is  pri- 
marily technological,  any  possible  solutloM 
will  have  many  social  and  political  ramifica- 
tions Integration  is  achieved  overall  through 
a  special  committee  of  the  American  Petro- 
leum Institute's  Board  of  EMrectors  which  is 
responsible  for  the  several  API  committees 
and  staff  groups  working  in  such  general 
areas  as  research,  and  laws  and  regulations, 
and  in  more  specific  areas  such  as  low-sul- 
fur content  fuel  supplies  and  sulfur  re- 
moval, refinery  operations  and  tanker 
operations  That  alone  would  be  coordina- 
tion not  Integration  In  fact,  however,  there 
Is  day-by-day  working  together — many  of 
the  faces  seen  at  a  meeting  to  review  a  re- 
search project  can  be  seen  again  at  a  meeting 
to  review  a  script  for  a  motion  picture  or 
testimony  for  a  legislative  hearing,  for 
example 

A  further  consequence  of  the  social -politi- 
cal-technological nature  of  the  problems  is 
the  Importance  of  the  oil  industry  itself  as  a 
primary  "audience."  along  with  government 
and  the  general  public  There  is  a  continuing 
need  for  the  Indu.stry  to  be  kept  Informed— 
on  pollution  problems  as  they  actually  exist, 
on  progress  in  reducing  them,  on  public  and 
official  opinion,  on  the  actions  of  legislative 
bodies  and  government  agencies,  on  the  work 
being  done  by  related  industries  The  various 
committees  o"f  API  and  other  industry  work- 
ing groups  provide  a  clearing  house  for  such 
Information,  but  beyond  that  the  API  has  s 
formal  Information  program  directed  toward 
Its  member  companies  It  Includes  the  prepa- 
ration and  distribution  of  a  special  "Air  and 
Water  Conservation  News  '  newsletter,  bibli- 
ographies on  techrUcal  and  popular  articles, 
papers,  reports  and  books,  background  pa- 
pers on  major  aspects  of  the  subject,  and 
legislative  reports,  and  the  distribution  of 
testimony  and  major  speeches  by  Industry 
and  government  officials;  and,  the  distribu- 
tion of  publications  and  other  material  pro- 
duced by  its  member  companies 
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The  oil  Industry's  relations  with  govern- 
ment are  directed  toward  helping  to  develop 
wlutlons  to  the  problems  of  air  and  water 
Dollutlon  and  toward  demonstrating  the  In- 
dustry's concern  and  good  faith.  Aside  from 
It*  formal  participation  in  public  legislative 
bearings.  Its  relations  are  mainly  that  of  of- 
fering technical  assistance  and  collaborating 
on  research  projects  and  studies.  The  lndi:is- 
try  for  example,  Is  sponsoring  research  at 
government  facilities  and  cooperatively  spon- 
soring research  projects  with  government 
agencies,  and  nearly  all  30  of  the  current  API 
research  projects  have  been  reviewed  In  ad- 
vance with  government  officials.  Beyond  this. 
It  is  working  with  all  levels  of  government 
and  has  actively  supported  State  and  local  air 
and  water  coixservation  measures. 

The  Industry's  program  Is  definitely  low- 
keyed  as  far  as  It  Is  directed  toward  the  gen- 
eral public.  It  has  not  mounted  any  general 
effort  to  convince  the  public  of  anything, 
only  to  assure  It  that  the  problem  Is  recog- 
nized and  that  something  Is  being  done 
about  It.  It  Is  concerned  primarily  that  what 
us  presented  to  the  public  be  accurate,  and 
in  being  accurate  thus  be  fair.  The  API,  for 
aample.  has  developed  information  and  ma- 
terial so  that  It  and  Its  member  companies 
can  service  all  media,  and  It  U  developing 
additional  materials  for  educators,  conserva- 
tionists and  other  Interested  Individuals.  It 
has  not.  however,  broadly  distributed  tm- 
BOlicl ted  material. 

The  oil  Industry,  In  brief.  Is  not  trying  to 
"sell"  any  solution  to  the  pollution  problem; 
there  Is  as  yet  no  simple  solution  to  be  sold. 
Instead,  It  Is  trying  to  maintain  communica- 
tion and  understanding  so  that  all  concerned 
can  work  to  develop  solutions  that  do  recog- 
nize people  and  their  values  and  that  will 
serve  all  of  their  Interests. 


Former  Senator  Paul  H.  Doaglas  Endorses 
Credit  Disclosure  Features  of  H.R. 
11601,  Tightening  Senate  Truth-in- 
Lending  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  8,  1967 
Mrs,  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer 
Affairs  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  to  hear  former 
VS.  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas,  of  Illinois, 
testify  on  legislation  dealing  with  con- 
sumer credit,  including  the  concept  of 
truth  in  lending  which  he  originated 
in  legislative  form  7  years  ago  and  which 
he  has  fought  valiantly  to  write  into  law 
ever  since. 

As  I  told  the  subcommittee  and  our 
audience  In  introducing  Senator  Douglas 
at  the  start  of  our  hearing  this  morning: 
Statement  by  Chairman  Leonor  K.  Sullivan, 
or  THE    Subcommittee  on  Consumer  At- 
'AiRs,  House  Commtttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.    August    8,    1967,    in    Opening 
Second    Day    op   Subcommittee    Hearings 
on  H.R    11601,  the  Consumer  Credit  Pro- 
tection   Act.    and    H,R.    11602,    TRtrrn    IN 
Lending  as  Passed  by  the  Senatb 
I  was  very  pleased  with  the  thoroughness 
and  Interest  with  which  our  witnesses  yes- 
terday opened   this   series   of    hearings   Into 
consumer  credit  legislation.  From  the  line- 


up of  witnesses  today,  I  am  confident  we  ■will 
learn  a  good  dea:  more  about  this  important 
subject.  Every  Member  of  this  Subcommittee 
has  sponsored  one  or  the  other  of  two  major 
bills  before  us,  which  Indicates  that  we  sfort 
with  the  Senate-passed  bill  as  a  minimum 
on  which  every  Member  here  can  agree.  How 
much  more  we  can  succeed  In  writing  Into 
the  legislation  will  depend  upon  the  informa- 
tion we  can  develop  In  these  hearings,  for  I 
am  sure  there  Is,  on  the  part  of  all  of  us,  a 
willingness  to  look  at  the  facts  and  not  fore- 
close any  Idea  without  a  hearing. 

In  seeking  Information  on  the  subject  of 
consumer  credit,  there  is  no  better  teacher 
In  the  country,  and,  I  suspect,  In  the  civi- 
lized world,  than  our  First  witness  this  morn- 
ing— the  economist  who  invented  the  Truth- 
In-Lendlng  legUlatlon,  and  who  spent  six 
long,  hard,  dedicated  and  remarkable  years 
Instructing  the  Senate  Banking  Committee, 
and  the  entire  country,  in  the  need  for  an 
effective  law  on  credit  disclosure.  I  think  he 
succeeded  finally  In  convincing  everyone  of 
that. 

Former  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas  Is  a 
patient  teacher  as  well  as  a  brilliant  econo- 
mist, and  we  are  about  to  enjoy  a  master 
class  In  a  subject  which  can  be  made  to 
sound  Incomprehensible  when  the  purpose  Is 
to  convince  us  that  the  problem  Is  too  com- 
plex to  solve  through  legislation.  We  are 
counting  on  you.  Senator,  to  pierce  the  fog 
for  us  and  advise  us,  out  of  your  great  wis- 
dom In  this  field,  how  we  can  truly  protect 
the  American  consumer  In  his  use  of  credit. 
We  welcome  you  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  are  grateful  to 
you  for  agreeing  to  come  here  this  morning, 
for  we  are  carrying  on  a  work  you  started 
and  we  want  your  guidance. 

Senator  Douglas  is  still  serving  the  people 
of  the  United  States  through  official  office 
as  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Urban 
Problems  created  by  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  of  the  House,  and  I  might 
add,  In  the  Housing  Act  of  1965,  I  am  sure. 
Senator,  that  you  see  a  very  close  connection 
between  the  problems  of  our  cities  and  the 
problems  which  this  legislation  Intends  to 
solve. 

H.R.    H601,   CONSUMER  CREDIT   PROTECTION    ACT, 
GOES  BETOND  TRUTH  IN  LENDING 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  not  disappointed 
in  Senator  Douglas'  testimony.  He  cer- 
tainly did  not  endorse  every  detail  of 
every  provision  of  H.R.  11601.  the  Con- 
sumer Credit  Protection  Act,  which  I 
have  introduced  as  chairman  on  behalf 
of  half  of  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  which  numerous  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  cosponsored  in 
companion  bills. 

H.R.  11601  contains  such  provisions  as 
an  interest  rate  ceiling,  a  ban  on  garnish- 
ment, standby  credit  controls,  creation 
of  a  National  Commission  on  Consumer 
Finance,  a  ban  on  "confession  of  judg- 
ment" notes,  standby  authority  to  regu- 
late margins  in  commodity  futures 
trading,  and  a  provision  dealing  with  the 
truth  in  advertising  of  credit  terms. 

None  of  these  things  I  have  mentioned 
was  ever  included  by  Senator  Douglas 
In  any  of  the  truth-in-lendlng  bills  he 
Introduced  from  the  spring  of  1960  imtil 
he  left  the  Senate  following  the  comple- 
tion of  his  third  term  this  past  January. 

Nevertheless,  as  our  witness  this  morn- 
ing. Senator  Douglas  candidly  discussed 
all  of  these  issues  with  us,  expressing 
reservations  on  some  features,  opposition 
to  some,  and  support  for  others.  His 
testimony  was  extremely  helpful,  and 
under  unanimous  consent,  I  submit  it  for 
inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Record: 


Testimony  or  Paul  H.  Douglas  Before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Af- 
fairs, Banking  akd  Currency,  August  8, 
1967 

Madame  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  I  appreciate  your  Inviting  me 
to  testify  before  your  Committee.  I  had  some 
hesitancy  about  accepting.  I  have  always 
believed  that  ex-senators  should  fade  away 
from  Capitol  Hill  and  not  linger  on  as  empty 
political  ghosts.  And,  there  Is  an  added  rea- 
son why  a  former  denizen  of  the  north  side 
of  the  Capitol  should  not  come  over  to 
the  south  side. 

But  Congresswoman  SuUlvan  was  so  gen- 
erous and  hearty  In  her  Invitation  that  I 
swallowed  my  scruples  and  agreed  to  come. 
And,  I  hope  you  will  not  hold  It  against  me 
that  I  am  here. 

I 
I  am  of  course  tremendously  pleased  that 
the  Senate  passed  a  relatively  good  truth-in- 
lendlng  bill  on  July  11.  1967,  by  the  suprlslng 
vote  of  92  to  0.  It  may  have  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  a  long,  long  struggle 
and  It  was  a  great  victory  for  Senator  Prox- 
mlre  and  Its  supporters.  For  I  Introduced 
the  first  truth-m-lendlng  bill  as  long  ago 
as  the  Spring  of  1960.  But.  despite  six  years 
of  hearings  and  study,  we  were  never  able 
to  get  It  out  of  the  basement  of  the  sub- 
committee except  for  one  brief  day  when 
the  full  committee  under  the  able  general- 
ship of  Its  then  chairman  proceeded  to  knock 
It  on  the  head  and  send  It  back  to  the  dark 
cellar. 

But  times  have  changed.  Public  opinion 
has  become  Informed.  People  are  more  and 
more  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  consum- 
ers should  not  be  gulled  by  trickery  but  are 
entitled  to  the  truth,  and  that  this  applies 
to  borrowers  as  weU  as  buyers.  Caveat  emp- 
tor has  gone  out  of  vogue.  Perhaps  also  the 
realization  that  the  people  could  be  helped 
In  this  way  without  cost  to  the  treasury  was 
especially  appealing  when  the  need  for  Im- 
proving American  life  was  coming  up  against 
the  budget  restraints  created  by  the  war  in 
■Vietnam. 

That  we  were  stymied  for  so  long  was  due 
primarily  to  the  unrelenting  opposition  of 
most  of  the  private  lending  and  selling 
agencies.  Prom  the  very  beginning,  we  were 
fought  by  the  personal  finance  companies, 
the  dealers  In  durable  consumers  goods  sold 
on  credit,  mall  order  houses,  the  depart- 
ment stores  and  retailers  of  soft  goods,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  banks  and  the 
American  Banking  Association,  the  Amerlctin 
Bar  Association,  and  virtually  all  of  the  so- 
called  financial  and  mercantile  establish- 
ment. This  was  powerful  opposition  and  It  la 
no  wonder  that  despite  Increasing  popular 
interest  and  support  we  were  never  able  to 
get  a  favorable  vote. 

It  Is  being  said  by  some  of  the  former  op- 
ponents of  the  bill  that  If  I  had  been  willing 
to  compromise,  the  bill  could  have  passed 
long  ago  and  that  only  my  stubbornness  pre- 
vented the  opponents  from  joining  the  happy 
throng  of  supporters. 

While  I  do  not  care  about  either  praise  or 
blame  as  long  as  a  good  bill  is  enacted  Into 
law.  I  must  object  to  this  remark.  I  was 
perlectlv  willing  to  compromise  on  less  Im- 
portant" features  If  I  could  only  establish 
the  essential  point — namely  to  have  the  fi- 
nancial charges  stated  to  buyers  and  bor- 
rowers as  an  annual  rate  on  the  amounts  ac- 
tually owed.  But  It  was  precisely  this  feature 
that  my  opponents  were  never  willing  to 
concede"  until  now.  They  tried  to  argue  that 
no  one  could  compute  the  annual  rate:  that 
3  percent  a  month  was  not  36  percent  a  year; 
and  that  I'i  percent  a  month  did  not  equal 
18  percent  a  year.  They  wanted  to  retain  the 
growing  practice  of  concealing  both  the  price 
and  Interest  rate  on  many  durable  goods 
such  as  automobiles,  television  sets,  furniture 
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and  wkahlDK  machines  by  the  device  of  only- 
quoting  so  much  down  and  so  much  a 
month — only  that  and  nothing  more  They 
were  reluctant  to  abandon  the  practice  In  the 
case  of  personal  loan*  of  the  banlts  charging 
Interest  on  the  original  amount  borrowed 
rather  than  on  the  declining  balance  of  the 
amounts  actually  owed  By  this  method  they 
concealed  the  fact  that  the  real  rate  of  In- 
terest was  approximately  twice  that  which 
they  actually  quoted,  and  they  were  not 
averse  to  adding  special  charges  such  as 
finders  fees,  filing  fees,  credit  life  insurance 
at  high  rates,  etc.  etc 

During  those  six  years  of  struggle.  I  was 
never  once  able  to  get  our  opponents  to 
agree  on  the  basic  principle  of  the  annual 
rate  of  the  amounts  actually  owed 

It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  merits  of  the  demo- 
cratic process,  however,  that  gradually  the 
public  became  convinced  of  the  essential 
soundness  of  this  simple  principle  The 
abuses  were  becoming  more  important  as 
the  amount  of  consumer  debt  rose  from  56 
billion  dollars  in  1960  to  93  billion  in  the 
spring  of  this  year,  while  mortgage  debt  on 
single  family  und  those  of  less  than  5  family 
units  Increased  from  141  to  227  billion  dol- 
lars. With  the  total  personal  debt  rising  to 
320  billions — only  11  billion  or  4  percent  less 
than  the  national  public  debt  of  331  bil- 
lions— people  slowly  concluded  that  It  was 
time  to  stop,  look  nnd  listen.  Support  came 
from  a  number  of  public  minded  groups  such 
as  the  credit  unions,  the  mutual  savings 
banks  of  the  Northeast,  the  Industrial  unions 
and  various  consiimtrs  groups  Bless  all  of 
them  and  the  hundred?  of  devoted  men  and 
women  who  rallied  to  the  c:iuse  Finally  after 
our  sub-committee  held  hearings  In  Boston 
and  after  a  scandal  involving  the  personal 
credit  Industry  had  besmirched  leaders  In 
the  Massachusetts  legislature,  the  public 
spirited  citizens  of  th.at  state  got  the  legis- 
lature to  pass  a  series  of  good  truth-ln-lend- 
Ing  bills.  These  are  now  in  effect  and  are 
apparently  worklnt;  well 

The  opposition  began  to  we.^ken  Senator 
Proxmlre  took  up  the  battle  after  my  defeat 
of  last  fall,  gave  able  and  devoted  leadership, 
and  finally  got  a  bill  through  both  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate 

In  order  to  get  anything  passed,  against 
heavy  odds,  he  had  to  agree  to  several  com- 
pronilses.  The  most  important  of  these  was 
the  virtual  exemption  of  most  of  the  so- 
called  revolving  credit  from  the  requirement 
of  stating  the  annual  rather  than  the  month- 
ly rates.  Here  the  mall  order  companies,  the 
department  stores  and  the  merchants  who 
are  now  extending  about  *5  billions  of  such 
credit  were  simply  too  strong  It  was  impos- 
sible for  Senator  Proxmlre  to  get  his  bill 
through  unless  he  accepted  the  exemption 
Having  been  voted  down  in  Committee  on 
revolving  credit,  it  was  a  case  of  yielding 
on  that  point  or  else  He  should  not  be 
blamed  in  the  slightest  In  a  similar  situation 
I  would  have  done  the  same  thing 

In  order  to  reduce  the  danger  that  a  larger 
and  larger  proportion  of  credit  would  be 
channeled  through  the  revolving  credit  loop- 
hole. Senator  Proxmlre  however  was  able  to 
limit  this  exemption  by  providing 

(1)  That  It  would  not  prevail  where  the 
seller  had  the  right  to  re-posaess  the  goods 
upon  default  in  the  schedule  uf  payments 
This  barred  the  door  to  exemption  for  most 
of  the  sales  of  durable  goods  such  as  autus. 
television  and  radio  sets,  furniture,  washing 
machines,  refrigerators,  etc.  and  tended  to 
limit  the  exenaptlon  primarily  to  soft  goods 
and  credit  cards: 

(3)  That  where  less  than  60  percent  of 
the  Initial  price  was  to  be  repaid  in  the  drst 
year,  this  exemption  was  not  to  apply,  or  to 
state  the  matter  In  another  way.  when  60 
percent  of  the  purchase  price  is  to  be  repaid 


within  the  year,  exemption  would  be 
granted 

In  practice  these  prc>vl8lons  will  exempt 
Sears  Roebuck  but  will  include  Montgomery 
Ward  and  Splegels.  the  latter  now  owned  by 
BeneScial   Finance 

In  order  to  smooth  the  way  for  his  bill. 
Senator  Proxmlre  also  felt  compelled  lo  ex- 
empt first  mortgage  credit  on  homes  as  well 
as  In  those  ciises  where  the  total  finance 
charges  came   l<j   less   than  $10 

n 

It  IS  fortunate  however  that  we  have  two 
legislative  chambers  whereby  one  body  can 
cor.'ect  the  errors  and  omissions  of  the  other 
Mrs  Sullivan  and  her  associates  have  pro- 
duced an  able  bill  In  HR  11601  which  cor- 
rects some  of  the  weaknesses  which  Senator 
Proxmlre  was  unwillingly  forced  to  accept, 
and  they  have  added  certain  additional  fea- 
tures of  their  own  To  my  eyes,  the  most  Im- 
portant Improvement  In  the  Sullivan  bill 
over  the  Senate  bill  is  that  It  completely 
eliminates  the  exemption  for  revolving  credit 
It  also  omits  the  exemptions  on  first  mort- 
gage credit  and  (jn  finance  charges  of  less 
than  SIO  and  Includes  both. 

While  the  Sullivan  bill,  like  that  of  the 
Senate,  also  gives  the  administrative  Juris- 
diction over  the  measure  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  with  Its  penalty  of  double  dam- 
ages for  knowing  violations.  It  also  provides 
the  additional  power  of  Issuing  cease  and 
desist  orders  Then  In  addition  HR  11601 
requires  truth  In  the  advertising  of  credit 
and  sets  up  a  commission  to  study  consumer 
credit  These  are  features  which  were  never 
Included  In  any  Senate  bill 

The  Sullivan  bill  (HR  11601)  also  sets  a 
maximum  legal  rate  celling  of  18  percent  on 
consumer  and  personal  loans:  gives  authority 
for  the  Reserve  Bo;u-d  to  regulate  credit  used 
m  trading  in  commodity  futures,  and  gives 
the  President  power  to  regulate  other  terms 
of  consumer  credit  In  periods  of  national 
emergency 

Finally  In  Title  II.  the  Sullivan  bill  pro- 
hibits the  garnishment  of  the  wages  or  salary 
of  an  employee  to  collect  an  otherwise  un- 
paid debt 

It  Is  obvious  that  you  have  been  giving 
this  matter  deep  study  for  a  long  period  of 
time  On  the  whole  the  Sullivan  bill  Is  ex- 
tremely good  and,  except  on  a  few  doubtful 
points,  it  Is  Intrinsically  superior,  as  I  hope 
to  show,  to  the  Senate  bill 

We  have  all  seen  many  funny  things  hap- 
pen to  good  measures  on  their  wa >•  to  and 
through  the  forum  But  as  seasoned  veterans 
well  trained  In  parliamentary  maneuvers.  I 
,im  sure  that  you  will  not  be  led  down  the 
garden  path  by  the  honeyed  words  of  crafty 
seducers  to  ultimate  obfuscatlon  And.  I  also 
know  that  you  are  even  more  aware  than  I 
am  of  the  dangers  of  stirring  up  added  and 
otherwise  non-e.xlstent  opposition  to  the 
main  principles  by  loading  the  ship  with 
more  burdens  than  It  can  carry  Into  port 
Thus  I  ani  sure  we  all  have  our  eyes  on  the 
ball  namely  the  effective  requirement  of  an 
annual  rate  on  the  outstanding  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  as  large  a  proportion  of  consumer 
debt  and  personal  loans  as  possible  With  that 
;i5  .i  guide,  we  cannot  go  wrong 

III 

I  am  of  course  happy  that  most  of  the  Re- 
publican members  of  your  committee  under 
the  leadership  of  my  long-time  friend  Bill 
Wldnall  have  .\dopted  the  Senate  bill  IS  5) 
lock,  stock  and  barrel  In  their  H  R.  11602. 
I  only  wish  I  h.id  enjoyed  the  companion- 
ship of  these  genial  and  fair-minded  gen- 
tlemen on  our  Senate  Committee  during  the 
six  frustrating  years  which  we  spent  trying 
to  get  the  simple  basic  principles  agreed 
upon  Unless  there  are  aces  up  their  sleeves, 
which  in  our  innocence  we  do  not  see  nor 


even  suspect,  the  Wldnall  bill  should  nar- 
row  the  ditfertnces  between  us  and  make  the 
issue  not  whether  we  can  get  any  decent  bill 
at  all.  but  whether  we  cannot  improve  on 
Senate  bill  S    5  and  still  get  it  adopted 

We  should — and  I  hope  we  can — improve 
on  the  Senate  bill,  and  I  congratulate  Mrs 
Sullivan  and  her  gallant  co-sponsors  for 
trying 

IV 

1.  The  most  Important  impnivement  which 
you  have  made  over  the  Senate  bill  in  your 
HR  11601  Is  to  Include  revolving  and  open- 
end  credit.  There  Is  every  reason  to  do  so 
Revolving  credit  is  increasing  in  importance. 
having  apparently  risen  from  S'^  to  5  billion 
dollars  while  the  Proxmlre  bill  was  under 
consideration  The  spreading  use  of  credit 
cards  is  incre;islng  this  still  further,  and 
there  Is  every  prospect  that  this  trend  will 
persist  The  rale  now  charged  Is  1',^  percent 
a  month  on  the  amount  due  at  the  beginning 
of  a  monthly  billing  period  In  spite  of  all 
the  halr-spUttlng  this  Is  the  equivalent  of 
18  percent  a  year,  and  there  is  no  legitimate 
reason  for  not  quoting  this  rate  alongside 
and  with  the  monthly  rate  The  same  amount 
of  free-rldmg  on  credit  purchases  within  the 
previous  billing  month  which  Is  now  granted 
under  revolving  credit  would  still  be  accorded 
the  buyers — but  no  more  and  no  less  If  this 
practice  Is  proper  now.  it  would  be  proper 
then,  and  Industry  opponents  cannot  c:.n- 
demn  this  feature  of  the  Sullivan  bill  with- 
out condemning  their  present  practices  As 
is  now  true,  credit  would  be  measured  from 
the  date  the  service  charge  begins  :ind  not 
from  the  date  of  purchase  The  existing  free 
loading  of  credit  up  to  the  time  that  the 
service  charge  Is  made  Is  probably  reflected 
in  a  higher  price  It  would  be  wrong  to  charge 
cujtomers  twice,  in  Interest  as  well  as  price, 
for  the  same  service. 

Therefore  let  the  nonsense  cease  There 
are  twelve  months  In  the  year  and  a  monthly 
rate  of  1'^  percent  Is  an  approximate  18  per- 
cent yearly  rate  and  an  approximate  yearly 
rate  is  all  the  SuUlvan  bill  requires.  There  Is 
no  point  In  attempting  to  refine  the  per- 
centage to  a  thousandth  of  one  percent  or 
even  to  a  hundredth  of  a  percent.  A  tenth  of 
a  percent  would  be  enough  and  even  the 
nearest  quarter  of  a  percent 

A  further  powerful  objection  to  the  exemp- 
tion given  certain  forms  of  revolving  credit 
Is  that  It  would  favor  some  mercantile  estab- 
lishments at  the  expen.se  of  others.  Thus 
Sears  Roebuck  would  be  exempted,  but 
Montgomery  Ward  and  Spiegels  included 
The  furniture  Industry  would  be  covered,  but 
department  stores  would  not 

I  think  you  will  find  many  business  and 
financial  groups  favor  Including  all  forms  or 
consumers  credit  rather  than  merely  Includ- 
ing some  types  and  excluding  others.' 

V 

I  should  like  to  present  a  further  brief 
summary  If  I  may  of  twelve  reasons  why  I 
believe  revolving  or  open  credit  should  be 
Included  without  any  exemption. 

( 1  I  A  monthly  rate  Is  Inherently  mislead- 
ing It  tends  to  minimize  the  cost  of  credit 
A  rate  of  1'..  percent  a  month  sounds  a  lot 
cheaper  than  18  percent  a  year 

i2i  A  monthly  rate  for  revolving  credit 
prevents  .i  consumer  from  comparing  the  coet 
of  revolving  credit  with  alternative  sources 
of  credit  which  would  be  quoted  on  an  an- 
nual basis  Why  shouldn't  a  housewife  know 
that  her  credit  Is  costing  her  18  percent  a 
year?  Perhaps  she  could  borrow  somewhere 
else  at  a  cheaper  rate 


'  See  the  views  stated  in  Revolving  Credit 
Provisions  of  Truth  in  Lending  Hearing  Be- 
fore Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
US.  Senate.  90th  Congress.  1st  Session,  on 
S  5.  June  23,  1967,  65  pp. 
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i3)  A  monthly  rate  on  revolving  credit 
prevents  a  direct  comparison  with  the  Inter- 
est earned  on  savings  accounts.  It  might  be 
more  profitable  to  use  savings  which  are  only 
earning  4  percent  a  year  rather  than  using 
tie  stores  credit  at  18  percent.  A  monthly 
rate  obscures  these  comparisons. 

i4l  A  monthly  rate  for  revolving  credit 
gives  department  stores  an  unfair  competi- 
tive advantage  over  small  stores  which  can- 
not afford  revolving  credit  and  which,  there- 
fore, must  disclose  an  annual  rate.  A  fur- 
niture store  might  be  required  to  quote 
14  percent  a  year  on  its  installment  con- 
tracts, while  a  large  department  store  down 
the  street,  selling  the  same  furniture,  could 
quote  1'2  percent  a  month.  The  furniture 
de.iler's  credit  sounds  higher,  but  It  Is  ac- 
tualy  cheaper. 

:5)  The  distinction  between  ordinary  re- 
volving credit  and  installment  type  revolving 
credit  Is  essentially  arbitrary  and  gives  some 
revolving  credit  plans  an  unfair  competitive 
advantage  over  other  revolving  credit  plans. 
Por  example.  Sears  can  quote  1'2  percent 
a  month,  but  Montgomery  Ward  must  quote 
18  percent  a  year.  So  must  Splegels 

i6i  There  are  no  valid  reasons  why  an 
annual  rate  cannot  be  disclosed.  It  requires 
no  extra  computation  or  bookkeeping  on  the 
part  of  the  store.  Monthly  statements  would 
almply  have  18  percent  per  year  printed  on 
them  as  well  as  1'2   percent  per  month. 

i7»  The  claim  that  18  percent  a  year  is 
inaccurate  is  not  true  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  consumer.  The  consumer  must  make 
up  his  mind  to  Incur  or  avoid  the  service 
charge,  not  when  he  makes  the  purchase,  but 
30  to  60  days  thereafter  when  the  service 
charge  Is  about  to  begin  This  Is  the  rele- 
vant decision  time  for  the  consumer  to  com- 
pare credit  alternatives.  When  the  rate  is 
measured  from  this  point  in  time.  It  will 
always  work  out  to  be  18  percent.  This  Is 
the  most  meaningful  rate  for  the  consumer. 
If  he  can  borrow  elsewhere  for  less  than  18 
percent.  It  might  pay  him  to  do  so  and 
dlsch.irge  his  debt  to  the  store. 

1 8)  The  Massachusetts  Truth-in-Lendlng 
Law  requires  the  annual  rate  on  all  revolving 
credit.  There  have  been  no  difficulties.  The 
credit  manager  of  a  Massachusetts  store  tes- 
tified his  firm  had  absolutely  no  trouble  with 
disclosing  the  annual  rate  on  revolving  cred- 
it and  believed  such  disclosure  to  be  fair  and 
dccurate. 

i9i  Other  knowledgeable  groups  support 
the  annual  rate  disclosure  for  all  revolving 
credit  including  the  influential  ^fatlonal  Con- 
le.'ence  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State 
Laws.  They  have  been  working  on  a  State 
consumer  credit  code  for  three  years  and 
have  recommended  S.  5  be  amended  to  re- 
peal the  special  exemption  for  revolving 
credit. 

(10)  Academic  experts  support  the  dis- 
closure of  an  annual  rate  for  all  revolving 
credit.  In  fact,  the  retailers'  star  witness 
against  the  Douglas  bill  (Professor  Richard 
Vancil  of  the  Harvard  Business  School)  has 
endorsed  the  revolving  credit  provisions  of 
the  original  Proxmlre  bill.  Professor  Vancil 
ts  a  leading  expert  on  the  mathematics  of 
finance 

(11)  Labor  and  consumer  groups,  includ- 
ing the  AFL-CIO  and  the  National  Con- 
sumers League,  support  the  annual  rate  for 
all  revolving  credit. 

(12)  Revolving  credit  Is  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  forms  of  consumer  credit.  Some 
liave  predicted  that  50  percent  of  consumer 
credit  win  be  revolving  type  credit  within 
5  years  Thus,  the  exemption,  though  small 
^oday,  could  grow  Into  an  enormous  loop- 
hole. 

I 

2.  A  second  Improvement  In  the  Sullivan 
bill  la  to  extend  the  requirement  of  truth 
to  the  advertisements  of  credit  instead  of 
conftning  them  to  the  terms  of  the  credit 


contract.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  advertising 
Is  a  more  Important  factor  In  leading  people 
to  sign  up  for  credit  than  are  the  written 
terms  of  the  contract  or  the  guarded  verbal 
statements  of  the  salesman.  A  man's  mind 
Is  commonly  made  up  by  the  time  he  goes 
to  the  secondhand  car  dealer,  the  furniture 
store,  or  the  finance  company.  By  that  time 
he  Is  commonly  "hooked." 

The  abuses  In  the  advertising  of  credit 
are  widespread.  The  emphasis  Is  commonly 
laid  on  low  down  payments  and  on  so  much 
a  month  In  dollars  without  stating  the  cash 
price  of  the  article  or  the  actual  Interest  rate. 
Sometimes  a  monthly  but  not  a  yearly  rate 
Is  given.  Often  the  rate  Is  advertised  on  the 
original  amount  borrowed  or  owed  but  not 
on  the  unpaid  declining  balance.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  it  was  on  this  latter  ground 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  years 
ago  compelled  General  Motors  to  revise  its 
advertising  and  that  the  Federal  Circuit 
Court  upheld  the  legality  and  constitu- 
tionality of  this  ruling.  Incidentally,  Gen- 
eral Motors  did  not  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  newspapers  all  over 
the  country  clipped  on  this  very  point  of 
credit  advertising  and  I  assembled  a  cham- 
ber of  horrors  which  I  presented  at  a  public 
hearing. 

But  I  confess  I  never  dared  to  Include 
advertising  In  any  of  my  bills  because  I 
was  afraid  that  If  I  did  so  It  would  cause 
the  newspapers  to  come  out  In  active  op- 
position to  the  bin  and  thus  kill  any  chance 
of  passage.  Perhaps  I  was  too  fearful  and 
was  not  sufficiently  appreciative  of  the  ster- 
ling idealism  of  the  American  press.  You  are 
far  better  Judges.  We  certainly  need  a  clean 
up  In  the  advertising  of  credit  as  well  as  In 
the  formal  terms  of  sale  and  If  you  think 
it  is  safe  to  proceed,  I  would  defer  to  your 
Judgment. 

3.  I  also  like  the  way  you  Include  under 
yotir  rules  those  credit  charges  which  are 
under  $10  as  well  as  those  over  that  amount. 
The  $10  limit  may  still  conceal  a  very  high 
interest  rate  and  by  Its  very  nature,  this  will 
weigh  most  heavily  on  the  poor  and  the 
very  poor,  who  necessarily  must  buy  In  small 
quantities  at  high  prices  and  on  usurlotis 
credit  terms. 

The  relative  abuses  perpetrated  upon  these 
poor  folks  are  far  greater  than  on  any  other 
class  and  you  will  have  to  weigh  these  con- 
siderations against  the  extra  trouble  caused 
to  small  businessmen  on  small  amoimts  and 
also  with  the  harsh  political  realities  In  the 
country  and  here  in  the  House  and  Senate. 

4.  I  always  Included  In  my  bills  first  mort- 
gage credit  on  homes.  I  did  not  do  so  because 
of  the  annual  rate,  since  the  financial  groups 
in  real  estate  had  always  followed  the  cor- 
rect policy  of  quoting  It  on  a  yearly  basis  on 
the  unpaid  balance.  I  did  Include  home 
mortgage  credit,  however,  so  that  the  pros- 
pective house  buyer  could  know  the  total 
amount  which  he  was  to  pay  for  Interest 
over  the  life  of  the  mortgage.  I  was  pleased 
that  the  real  estate  Industry  did  not  seem 
to  be  alarmed  by  this  provision  and  that  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  adopted 
it  at  my  suggestion  In  much  of  their  litera- 
ture. This  did  not  seem  to  hurt  the  purchase 
of  homes  or  the  real  estate  business. 

I  will  frankly  admit,  however,  that  some- 
where along  the  route  I  fully  expected  to  run 
into  a  roadblock  on  this  issue  and  I  was 
ready  to  throw  this  provision  overboard  if 
it  because  necessary  to  ensure  passage. 

The  case  for  Including  home  mortgages, 
however,  has  been  greatly  strengthened  by 
the  current  practice  of  discounting  these 
mortgages  at  given  rates.  If  one  agrees  to 
pay  6  percent  on  a  $10,000  mortgage  for  30 
years,  but  with  a  discount  of  6  percent,  and 
hence  receives  $9,500  in  cash,  the  real  Inter- 
est rate  which  he  Is  to  pay  Is  not  6  percent, 
but  6V2  percent  over  the  full  life  of  the  mort- 


gage and  6%  percent  If  he  pays  out  In  12 

years.  If  discounts  could  be  eliminated  by 
letting  the  stated  rate  become  the  market 
rate,  the  case  for  including  real  estate  mort- 
gages would  revert  to  the  original  purpose 
of  knowing  the  total  paid  out  in  Interest 
over  the  life  of  the  mortgage.  Until  this  is 
done,  however,  there  will  be  a  double  ad- 
vantage in  knowing  the  annual  rate  as  well 
as  the  total  amount. 

5.  I  think  Mrs.  Sullivan's  idea  of  a  public 
commission  on  consumer  credit  is  excellent, 
and  I  am  sure  also  that  none  of  us  want  this 
to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  a  good  bill.  It 
should  Instead  be  supplementary  and  a 
means  of  exploring  new  ground. 

6.  In  theory  I  approve  of  Title  II  of  H.R. 
11601  which  prohibits  the  garnishment  of 
wages.  A  century  and  a  half  ago,  as  John  B. 
McMaster  shows  in  this  History  of  the  United 
States,  there  were  tens  of  thousands  of  men 
put  in  Jail  up  and  down  the  Atlantic  Coast 
for  the  non-payment  of  debts.  They  were 
frequently  Jailed  for  Incredibly  small 
amounts  such  as  a  dollar  or  less.  The  move- 
ment of  Jacksonian  democracy  in  the  1830's 
and  40's  abolished  this  practice. 

Garnisheeing  wages  has  destructive  results 
very  similar  to  imprlFonment.  It  often  causes 
men  to  lose  their  Jobs  and  shuts  off  needed 
income  to  their  family. 

But  whether  this  prohibition  should  be 
put  into  effect  now,  and  on  the  national 
rather  than  the  state  level.  Is  another  matter 
which  I  must  leave  to  you.  I  am  Informed 
that  only  three  states  have  such  a  provision 
at  present. 

7.  The  next  important  provision  is  the 
imposition  of  an  18  percent  celling  on  con- 
stimers'  loans. 

I  am  compelled  to  say  that  I  do  not  favor 
this  provision  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  First. 
it  has  been  my  belief  that  if  the  borrowers 
and  buyers  could  only  be  informed  of  the 
real  cost  of  credit  that  the  mepsure  would 
then  largely  become  self-policing,  while  the 
abuses  would  also  be  largely  self -correcting. 
Publicity  and  complete  comparability  of 
rates  and  amounts  would  drive  down  usu- 
rious charges.  And  it  would  only  need  a 
minority  of  the  buyers  and  borrowers  to  be- 
come credit  and  Interest  conscious  for  firms 
to  compete  for  business  by  lowering  the 
rates. 

I  tend  also  to  be  wary  of  direct  price  regu- 
lation by  the  government  except  In  grave 
national  emergencies  such  as  war.  since  the 
rates  would  be  inflexible  and  require  a  lot  of 
red  tape  and  policing  to  administer.  In  addi- 
tion, there  Is  a  general  tendency  for  the  legal 
maximum  charge  to  become  the  prevailing 
rate.  This  is  seen  in  the  fixation  by  the  states 
of  maximum  Interest  rates  on  small  loans. 
Here  the  celling  has  virtually  become  the 
floor. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  this  happen  in  the 
whole  field  of  personal  finance.  Much  and 
probably  most  of  the  credit  could  be  ex- 
tended profitably  at  far  less  than  18  percent. 

8.  By  adding  cease  and  desist  procedures 
to  the  punitive  damages  provision  of  S.  5. 
the  Sullivan  bill  strengthens  the  enforce- 
ment weapons  which  are  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Reserve  Board. 

This  may  be  needed  and  I  see  no  sub- 
stantive objection  to  it.  You  are  the  best 
Judge  as  to  political  maneuverability. 

On  other  subjects  which  I  have  not  dis- 
cussed, such  as  the  regulation  of  commodity 
exchanges,  and  emergency  credit  controls,  I 
do  not  regard  myself  as  qualified  to  speak. 

May  I  thank  the  committee  again  for  In- 
viting me  to  appear  and  to  express  my  hope 
that  Congress  may  pass  a  strong  and  mean- 
ingful bill.  And  on  the  basis  of  past  experi- 
ence I  believe  that  in  any  eyeball  to  eyeball 
confrontation  with  members  of  the  Senate 
the  representatives  of  the  House  will  more 
than  hold  their  own  in  both  resolution  and 
astuteness. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 

The  Chaplain.  Rev  Edward  G  Latch. 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Do  not  be  overcome  by  evil,  but  over- 
come evil  with  good. — Romans  12:  21. 

Father  of  our  spints,  open  to  us  the 
gates  of  the  morning  and  reveal  to  us  the 
glory  of  a  new  dav  as  we  pause  a  minute 
at  the  altar  of  prayer.  We  are  facing 
difficult  days  and  living  through  troubled 
times.  For  this  we  need  courage  and 
strength  and  an  inner  stability  of  spirit. 
Grant  unto  us  now  the  grace  of  a  quiet 
mind,  a  steady  faith,  and  a  strong  will 
which  will  make  us  more  than  a  match 
for  the  mood  of  this  moving  moment. 

Help  us  to  stand  up  for  the  rights  of 
man.  for  obedience  to  the  laws  of  our 
land  and  for  the  principles  of  good  gov- 
ernment believing  that  Thy  spirit  will 
guide  us,  Thy  power  will  strengthen  us. 
Thy  presence  will  bless  us  as  we  do  what 
we  firmly  believe  to  be  right  We  pray 
also  that  the  people  of  our  country  may 
seek  to  do  what  is  rieht  and  good  for  all 
that  we  may  learn  to  live  together  In 
peace  and  good  will  In  the  Masters 
name  we  pray  Amen 
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THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


.satisfyms  of  NASA's  programs  is  coming 
to  its  end— with  mission  accomplished. 
In  the  short  span  of  just  under  I  year, 
all  five  Lunar  Orblters  have  been 
launched  and  have  provided  the  world 
with  more  information  about  the  moon 
than  has  been  obtained  in  all  previous 
history.  Lunar  Orbiter  photography  has 
certified  four  potential  landing  sites  for 
our  Apollo  astronauts,  and  has  provided 
detailed  photographs  for  99  percent  of 
the  front  side  of  the  moon  and  60  percent 
of  the  back  side 

Successful  completion  of  the  present 
rrussion  will  provide  supplementary  data 
for  the  certification  of  five  more  Apollo 
landing  sites,  detailed  photography  of 
virtually  the  entire  moon'.s  surface,  front 
and  back,  and  very  close  views  of  36 
areas  of  great  scientific  interest  on  the 
front  face  of  tiie  moon 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  NASA  team 
that  has  made  the  Lunar  Orbiter  pro- 
gram one  of  the  most  successful  In  the 
9-vear  history  of  that  agency.  This  pro- 
gram IS  under  Dr.  Homer  Newell.  NASA's 
Associate  AdminLstrator  for  Space  Sci- 
ence and  Applications.  The  program 
manai<er  is  Capt.  Lee  R.  Scherer.  The 
project  IS  managed  by  NASA's  Langley 
Research  Center  at  Hampton.  Va.,  and 
the  prime  contractor  is  the  Boeing  Air- 
craft Co.  They  deserve  our  thanks  and 
congratulations. 

Mr  Speaker,  a  picture  taken  from  the 
Lunar  Orbiter.  with  your  permission,  is 
now  on  display  in  the  lobby. 


NEED  TO  RECONSIDER  SOME 
DEFENSE  SPENDING 


Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  consider 
the  need  for  a  tax  increase,  I  hope  we  will 
reconsider  the  need  for  some  of  our  de- 
fense spending. 

As  an  example,  to  save  money  we  have 
a  Defense  Supply  Agency,  to  buy  for  all 
the  services.  Among  the  miracles  which 
they  have  accomplished  are  these: 

There  is  a  gear  which  the  manufac- 
turer listed  in  his  catalog  as  worth  $3.43. 
As  a  result  of  quantity  buying,  the  De- 
fense Construction  Supply  Center,  a 
branch  of  the  Defense  Supply  Agency, 
got  nine  of  them  for  only  $194.30— each 

Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  $194.30  gear. 
It  is  not  platinum.  It  is  stainless  steel. 

Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  rod  which  the 
manufacturer  listed  at  50  cents.  Through 
prudent  quantity  buying  the  Government 
got  20  of  them  for  only  $25.55 — each. 

In  the  manufacturer's  catalog  this  rod 
is  described  as  'precision  shafting." 

For  once  the  American  taxpayer  got 
precisely  what  he  paid  for. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  follow  ing  title : 

H.R.  1282  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal of  wine  from  bonded  wine  cellars 
without  paytne.-u  of  tax.  when  rendered  un- 
fit for  beverage  use 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested: 

S.  119.  An  act  to  reserve  certain  public 
lands  for  a  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
system,  to  provide  a  procedure  for  adcl!n« 
additional  public  lands  and  other  land*  to 
the  system,  and  for  other  purposes 


THE  SUCCESS  OF  NASA'S  LUNAR 
ORBITER  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  last  of  the  highly  successful 
Lunar  Orbiters — Lunar  Orbiter  'V — is 
now  in  orbit  about  the  moon  and  trans- 
mitting excellent  pictures  of  the  lunar 
surface  One  of  the  most  spectacular  and 


DANGER  OF  A  POLICE  STATE 
Mr.  DOW    Mr    Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York' 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  DOW  Mr  S[>eaker.  it  is  not  too 
earlv  to  recognize  that  currents  of  force 
are  running  today  that  could  turn  our 
great  country  into  a  police  state.  There 
are  those  who  think  that  Interstate  travel 
laws  to  curb  Rap  Brown  and  Stokely 
Carmichael  will  solve  our  racial  prob- 
lems. There  are  some  who  believe  the 
bill  to  punish  flag  burners  will  light 
brighter  fires  of  patriotism. 

Such  illusions  are  mistaken,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  legislation  In  question 
Is  pumtive  and  will,  while  aimed  at  the 
antics  of  a  few  Irresponslbles.  only  re- 
duce the  freedoms  of  the  many 

The  danger  of  beciming  a  ix)llce  state 
Is  made  greater  by  the  role  of  world  po- 
licemen which  we  are  imperceptibly  as- 
suming We  cannot  .serve  in  this  world 
role  without  sacrificing  in  many  ways, 
and  perhaps  permanently,  our  precious 
liberties  on  the  home  front 

I  have  just  sent  a  message  of  warning 
about  this  police  state  danger  to  all  news 
media  In  my  district.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  message 
be  printed  m  the  Extension  of  Remarks 
of  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO   THE   NATIONAL 
GUARD 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  or. 
August  1,  I  appeared  on  the  floor  of  tWi 
House  and  quoted  headlines  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  which  said  "Nationai 
Guard.smen  Accused  of  Three  Murders  in 
a  Detroit  Motel"  I  said  then  the  article 
was  based  on  hearsay  and  general 
charges,  but  it  was  read  as  an  indictment 
of  the  National  Guard. 

Yesterday  in  the  headlines  of  the 
Washington  Post  It  stated,  "Two  Police- 
men Arrested  for  Murders  in  Detroit  Mo- 
tel." In  other  words  guardsmen  were 
falsely  accused  of  at  least  two  of  these 
deaths. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  another  example  oi 
just  plain  carele.ss  and  Irresponsible 
coverage  and  I  have  seen  no  news  story 
clearing  the  guaidsmen  of  the  charges 
for  the  two  murders. 

There  are  three  things  I  have  learned 
from  talking  and  gathering  information 
about  the  riots 

First.  You  have  to  have  one  person  in 
charue  of  the  police  and  militai-y  forces, 
and  not  a  dual  command. 

Second.  Rioters  must  be  firmly  dealt 
with.  Guardsmen  must  move  with  fixed 
bayonets,  guns  loaded,  and  be  given 
orders  to  use  whatever  force  is  necessaiy 
Third.  Civilian  police  and  military 
forces  when  on  riot  duty  should  be  re- 


lieved periodically.  Tired  policemen  and 
guardsmen  oftentimes  exercise  poor 
judgment  and  people  are  hurt  unneces- 
sarily. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  told  that  after  a  few 
days  in  Detroit  you  could  go  from  the 
Regular  Airborne  Patrolled  Sector  to  the 
National  Guard  Sector  and  you  could  not 
tell  the  difference  between  the  Regular 
Airborne  and  the  weekend  guardsmen 
doing  his  duty.  This  certainly  speaks 
highly  of  the  Michigan  National  Guard. 


mitted  to  sit  this  afternoon  during  gen- 
eral debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ENCLOSING  THE  GALLERIES  AND 
SECURITY  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  "Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlenaan  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  Congress, 
I  offered  supplemental  views  to  the  com- 
mittee report  which  now  have  greater 
relevance  in  the  light  of  the  obnoxious 
disturbance  and  demonstration  In  the 
House  Gallery  on  Monday. 

In  my  supplemental  views,  I  stated  as 
follows  on  page  80  of  the  joint  committee 
report : 

The  galleries  should  be  enclosed  with 
souadproofed.  transparent  covering,  with 
the  floor  debates  piped  Into  the  galleries. 
The  floor  proceedings  would  then  be  clearly 
audible  to  visitors,  and  gallery  noises  would 
not  disturb  floor  proceedings. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs!  made 
this  suggestion  also  in  a  1  minute  speech 
on  the  floor.  From  the  standpoint  of 
security  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  well  as  to  provide  the  visitors  to  our 
Nation's  Capital  a  meaningful  experience 
In  viewing  the  House  in  session,  I  hope 
that  action  will  be  taken  to  enclose  the 
galleriers  and  install  the  proper  loud- 
speakers so  visitors  might  hear  what  is 
going  on. 

PERMISSION  FOR  THE  SPECIAL  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  THE  M-16  RIFLE 
TO  SIT  TODAY  DURING  GENERAL 

DEBATE 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  the  M-16  rifle  be  per- 
niitted  to  sit  this  afternoon  during  gen- 
eral debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADEQUATE  LEGISLATION  AIMED  AT 
PREVENTING  RIOTS  IN  THE  NA- 
TION'S CAPITAL  SHOULD  BE 
SPEEDILY  ENACTED 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKEK.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  Ramsey 
Clark  and  the  Honorable  Walter  N.  To- 
briner.  President  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  city  of  Washington,  in 
regard  to  their  recent  action  requesting 
adequate  antiriot  legislation  for  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  It  is  such  advanced  plan- 
ning and  precaution  which  should  be 
emulated  by  our  metropolitan  oflBclals 
and  national  leaders  throughout  the 
land.  The  scourge  of  rioting  and  civic 
disorder  created  by  a  vicious  criminal 
minority  in  our  cities  must  not  be  allowed 
to  pervade  our  great  Capital  City — the 
center  of  the  Nation's  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Law  and  order  must  be  main- 
tained, and  the  beautiful  environs  of  this 
magnificent  metrop>olis  must  be  made 
safe  against  the  destruction  of  property 
public  and  private,  looting,  arson  and 
other  crimes  which  accompany  the  ac- 
tions of  the  wolves  of  faction,  discord  and 
crime  engaged  in  wild  and  uncontrolled 
rioting  in  the  streets  of  our  cities. 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  SUBCOMMTT- 
TEE  ON  CONSUMER  AFFAIRS  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING 
AND  CURRENCY  TO  SIT  TODAY 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Consumer  Affairs  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  be  per- 


eral  who  said  he  saw  no  crime  wave  in 
the  United  States. 

"No  confidence"  in  a  Department  of 
Justice  that  temporizes  and  delays,  and 
spends  more  time  telling  Congress  why 
proposed  legislation  is  im workable  than 
it  does  in  enforcing  laws  already  on  the 
books. 

"No  confidence"  in  an  administration 
that  did  not  even  mention  riots  in  its 
proposed  an ti crime  legislation,  and  made 
no  attempt  to  Include  them  later. 

"No  confidence"  in  any  plan  that  might 
have  allowed  the  Attorney  General  to 
set  up  guidelines  for  States  to  follow, 
as  has  been  done  in  education  and  other 
fields  where  Federal  funds  are  involved. 

"No  confidence"  in  an  administration 
whose  major  reaction  to  the  nightmares 
of  Newark  and  Etetroit  and  a  score  of 
smaller  cities  was  to  appoint  a  commis- 
sion to  study  the  matter — and  take  a 
year  to  do  it. 

"No  confidence"  in  past  methods  that 
have  been  long  on  research  and  ap- 
praisal, but  woefully  short  on  results  and 
action. 

The  time  for  turning  everything  over 
to  the  Federal  Goverrunent  has  passed. 
This  is  not  the  first  vote  indicating  this 
trend,  nor  will  it  be  the  last.  Duties  and 
responsibilities  are  being  returned  to  the 
States,  where  they  belong. 


HOUSE  ACTION  ON  ANTICRIME  BILL 
SAYS  "NO  CONFIDENCE"  IN  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question 
asked  during  debate  yesterday  on  the 
President's  anticrime  measure  was  simple 
and  to  the  point:  "Who  do  you  trust:  the 
chief  executives  of  the  several  States 
or  the  Attorney  General?"  The  answer 
came  loud  and  clear:  when  the  bill  passed 
by  the  overwhelming  margin  of  377  to 
23,  it  had  been  almost  completely  re- 
written. Primary  responsibility  for  run- 
ning the  anticrime  program  was  taken 
from  the  Attorney  General  and  given  to 
the  States,  and  major  stress  is  to  be  put 
on  projects  aimed  at  curbing  riots  and 
organized  crime. 

The  American  people,  speaking  through 
their  elected  Representatives,  have  reg- 
istered what  amounts  to  a  vote  of  "No 
confidence"  in  the  administration's  plans 
and  abilities  to  cope  with  riots  and  crime. 

"No  confidence"  In  an  Attorney  Gen- 


POLITTCS  BY  HOUSE  OFFICERS 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks.     

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  serving  In  the  Hoiise 
of  Representatives  for  15  years.  I  cannot 
recall  in  the  past  15  years  where  an 
officer  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  gone  around  the  coimtry  making  po- 
litical speeches. 

The  Michigan  delegation  had  decided 
not  to  discuss  this  matter  in  public  at  all 
because  we  felt  that  this  was  a  matter 
that  could  be  handled  by  the  minority 
leader  talking  to  the  Speaker,  and  I 
understand  that  this  has  taken  place. 

But  yet  I  find  now,  on  the  wires,  and  I 
read  a  UPI  report  that  the  Clerk  of  the 
House,  W.  Pat  Jennings,  said  today  he 
sympathized  with  angry  Republicans  in 
the  Michigan  House  delegation: 

"If  I  had  a  Governor  like  George  Romney, 
I'd  be  mad,  too,"  he  said  in  an  Interview. 
"But  they  shouldn't  be  mad  at  me." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  mad,  we  are 
not  mad  at  anyone,  but  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  appropriate  for  an  officer  of  the 
House  to  make  these  political  speeches, 
and  I  hope  Mr.  Jennings  will  be  advised 
that  this  should  not  be  done. 

I  might  say  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Michigan  citizens.  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, are  not  mad  at  anybody,  but 
we  do  have  some  disappointments.  And 
as  far  as  my  defending  our  Governor's 
actions  I  can  only  say  that  we  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  let  the  record  of  the 
chronological  events  of  the  disaster  In 
Detroit  speak  for  themselves. 
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We  hope.  Mr  Speaker,  that  some  ac- 
tion will  be  taken  to  prevent  this  kind  of 
political  oratory  coming  from  an  officer 
ol  the  House. 


AMERICAN  AUTOMOTIVE  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  SCHADEBERO  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
urtanlmous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPE.'KKER.  Is  ther?  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  SCHADEBERO  Mr  Speaker,  I 
am  today  joining  with  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  Wisconsin,  the  Honorable 
HzmtT  8.  Reuss.  in  sponsoring  a  bill  of 
vlt»l  Interest  to  the  continuation  of  a 
heaKhy  and  competitive  automotive  in- 
dustry In  this  Nation  during  these  times 
of  war. 

The  American  Motors  Corp..  which  Is 
the  backbone  of  the  economy  of 
Kenosha.  Wis.,  would  be  the  principal 
beneficiary  of  congressional  approval  of 
the  bill.  Kenosha's  healthy  existence  de- 
pends on  the  Jobs  held  by  the  thousands 
of  skilled  craftsmen  and  laborers  who 
earn  their  livelihood  at  the  American 
Motors  plant. 

I  wish  to  make  it  perfectly  clear.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  cosponsor  this  bill  be- 
cause I  feel  a  deep  obligation  to  see  to 
it  that  the  men  and  women  employed  by 
American  Motors  and  the  70.000  addi- 
tional people  who  are  employed  as  sub- 
contractors, suppliers,  dealers,  and  dis- 
tributors do  not  find  themselves  suddenly 
totally  Insolvent  and  with  no  place  to 
look  for  steady  employment.  It  wouM 
be  tragic.  Indeed.  If  a  manufacturer  such 
as  this  wert  forced  out  of  competition 
at  a  time  that  we  need  to  keep  our  in- 
dustrial potential  at  a  hiuh  level  in 
order  to:  win  a  victory  in  Vietnam;  hold 
down  unemployment,  maintain  our  gross 
national  product  at  a  maximum;  and 
keep  a  balanced  local  economy  for  the 
health  and  well-being  of  State  and 
county.  I  feel  that  this  bill  is  neces.sary 
In  order  to  accomplish  these  purposes. 

It  Is  far  better  to  assure  ourselves  now 
that  this  Industry  can  continue  to  oper- 
ate than  to  have  to  alleviate  a  city's  eco- 
nomic Ills  with  an  emergency  Federal 
program  which  could  cost  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country  somewhere  in  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars 


persist  in  refusing  to  do  his  duty?  I  can- 
not understar.d  it 

Stokfely  Carmichael.  in  Cuba,  showing 
his  true  colors  and  his  basic  motivations, 
is  siding  with  the  Communists,  giving 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  and  mani- 
festing beyond  rra.sonable  doubt  the  se- 
ditious and  illegal  nature  of  his  activity 
in  the  United  States  that  has  helped  to 
create  havoc  and  anarchy  In  many 
places  across  the  country.  He  has  pub- 
licly threatened  furtiier  violence  to  the 
extent  of  gucrnUa  uprisings  in  US. 
cities  and  made  personal  threats  toward 
President  Johnson  and  other  high  US. 
officials 

The  Attorney  General  should  proceed 
at  once  to  indict  Stokely  Carmichael 
under  the  .sedition  laws  set  forth  in  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code.  This  In- 
dictment can  be  obtained  while  Car- 
michael is  still  in  Cuba,  and  public  an- 
nouncement made  that  upon  his  return 
he  faces  arrest.  arrait;nment.  and  even- 
tual conviction.  Applicable  penalties  are 
up  to  20  years  in  the  Federal  peniten- 
tiary 

If  Carmichael  wants  to  return  to  face 
such  an  indictment — fine  If  he  wants 
to  stay  outside  of  the  United  States  in- 
definitely— better 

Mr  Speaker,  the  country  waits.  Let 
the  Attorney  General  act  now  to  protect 
the  people  of  this  country  and  give  to  us 
the  firm  law  enforcement  that  we  need 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL  SHOULD 
INDICT  CARMICHAEL 

Mr.  WVMAN  Mr  Soeaker.  I  ask 
unariimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reqviest  of  the  gentleman  from 
NewHamp.shi:e'> 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  'WYMAN  Mr  Sptaker,  there  are 
SufScient  apphcable  criminal  statutes 
presently  on  the  books  in  this  country 
to  enable  the  Attorney  General  to  pro- 
ceed Immediately  to  indict  the  Stokely 
Carmlchaels  and  the  H  Rap  Browns  and 
the  like.  WTiy  does  the  Attorney  General 


bushel  to  the  farmer.  Today  it  is  less 
than  $1.10  per  bushel.  This  of  course  Is 
not  an  election  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  no  longer  afford 
Secretary  Freeman  and  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration's attitude  toward  the  Amer- 
ican farmer. 


LOW  FARM  PRICES 

Mr.  ABENDS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extrar.eous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ARENDS  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  one  question  this  morning: 
What  IS  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman  and  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion trying  to  do  to  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  and  I  mean  doing  to  the 
farmer,  not  for  him 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  sheet  from  the 
US.  Depaitment  of  AKnculture,  Division 
of  Agricultural  Statistics,  goinij  back  to 
the  date  of  1945  I  quote  from  this  sheet 
various  prices  received  by  farmers  for 
feed  grain  and  corn  in  particular 

In  August   1960,  corn  was  $1  09. 

In  August   1961.  corn  was  $1  04. 

In  August   1962,  corn  was  $1  01 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  again  today  we  are 
down  to  that  approximate  low  figure  in 
corn  prices  that  farmers  now  receive  re- 
gardless of  tlie  tremendous  increase  in 
their  cost  of  operations,  tlieir  heavy  in- 
crease in  taxes,  plus  not  takins  into  con- 
sideration the  effects  on  ever-sp;raling 
inflation  which  hits  them  every  day. 

We  are  once  more  witnes^sinK  economic 
pressures  on  the  American  farmer,  the 
result  of  low  prices  for  the  commodities 
he  has  to  sell  Yes.  the  squeeze  is  on  the 
farmer  today  and  tlie  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture seems  to  tb.iuk  it  is  fine. 

I  feel  the  .\merlcan  farmer  ought  to 
understand  exactly  why  this  is  happen- 
ing again  today  Corn  in  August  of  last 
year  an  election  year,  was  over  $1  39  per 


JACKSONVILLE:    FLORIDA'S 
LARGEST  CITY 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  read  in  this 
mornins's  Washington  Post  the  follow- 
ing article  which  reports  that  Jackson- 
ville is  now  Florida's  lari;est  city.  Natu- 
rally, as  the  Congressman  from  the  area 
I  am  proud  of  that  fact.  I  am  also  ver>' 
proud  that  Jacksonville  voters  have  had 
the  progressive  spirit  which  was  needed 
to  secure  endorsement  there  of  a  new 
form  of  government  which  I  expect  to 
be  more  democratic,  more  efficient,  and 
more  economical  than  the  former  gov- 
enmient.  The  article  reads  as  follows: 
Jacksonville.    Florida's  Largest  CriT 

Jacksonville,  Fla  .  August  8  --Voters  ot 
Jack.=;onvllle  and  Duval  County  Junked  their 
old  systems  of  government  today  and  ap- 
proved a  new  consolidated  government 
making  Jacksonville  the  lar^^est  city  In  Flor- 
ida, ahead  of  Miami  and  Tampa. 

The  margin  of  the  vote  amazed  even  avid 
supporters  of  consolidation  There  were  52.585 
■yes"  and  28.872  "no"  votes 

Past  eflorts  to  annex  tne  fast-growing  sub- 
urbs Into  the  city's  200.000  population  were 
soundly  defeated 

The  new  combined  City  fif  Jack.sonvllle. 
with  a  population  of  more  than  455,000.  will 
get  lt.1  official  government  Oct  1.  1968  This 
fall,  elections  will  be  held  U^  name  a  mayor, 
19  councUmen.  sherltT.  tax  assessor,  tax  col- 
lector and  elections  supervisor 

Elected  offcials  will  work  slde-by-side  with 
the  present  heids  of  City  ai:d  county  gov- 
ernment between  March  1  and  Oct.  1,  1968. 
to  complete  the  tran.^ltlon. 


RATS    FOR    REPUBLICANS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Hou.se  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matU:'r 

The  SPE.AKEZR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  letter  here  announcing  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  organization  that  I  thought 
would  be  of  general  Interest, 

It  says ; 

Dear  Concre.ssman  .  I  thought  you  would 
like  to  know  that  we  have  formed  a  new  or- 
ganization called  "Rats  for  Republicans."  To 
become  a  member  In  good  standing,  anyone 
who  has  to  live  among  the  nits  must  send  at 
least  one  dead  rat  per  year  to  one  of  the  150 
Republicans  who  voted  with  the  rat  lobby. 
I',  IS  a  sort  of  self-help  program  It  will  help 
to  get  rid  of  both  the  rats  and  the  Re- 
publicans. Since  the  elephant  has  tradition- 
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ally  been  afraid  of  mice,  we  are  surprised  that 
they  are  so  friendly  toward  rats.  They  had 
just  as  well  change  their  symbol  from  the 
eiepliant  to  the  rat. 

We  are  warning  the  members  that  before 
nialUng  the  rat,  they  should  sprinkle  It  con- 
lervatlvely  with  salt  and  pepper  and  wrap  It 
in  either  the  Reader's  Digest,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  or  Time  magazine. 

Since  some  of  the  members  may  mall  their 
rsts  live,  those  Republicans  better  hope  the 
mall  service  Is  as  slow  as  they  say  it  Is  so  the 
ret  will  be  dead  by  the  time  it  gets  there. 
So  that  they  can  prove  that  they  really  be- 
lieve you  shouldn't  get  something  for  noth- 
ing, we  will  not  use  enough  postage  so  there 
will  be  postage  due. 

We  are  also  offering  a  prize  to  the  Repub- 
lican who  receives  the  largest  rat.  He  will  re- 
ceive a  weekend  vacation  In  the  rat-Infested 
gbetto  of  his  choice. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Roll  No.  202] 

Halleck 

Hanna 

Jones.  Ala. 

Kvros 

Landrum 

Leggelt 

long.  La. 

McCuUoch 

Mathlas.  Md. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

PoUock 

Pool 

The  SPEAKER,  On  this  rollcall  394 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 

a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 

with. 


Aihley 

Baring 

Brademas 

Burton,  Utah 

CeUer 

Carlt 

CoUler 

Colmer 

Conyers 

Gorman 

D-olskl 

Flood 

Gallagher 


Resnlck 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Ruope 

Smith,  N.y. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tlernan 

Utt 

Watts 

Williams,  Miss. 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wydler 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  512— DISAP- 
PROVING REORGANIZATION  PLAN 
NO.  3  OF  1967 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  'Whole  House  on  the 
Bute  cl  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  House  Resolution  512  disapproving 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1967. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  'Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  House  Resolution  512  express- 
ing the  disapproval  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
3.  with  Mr.  HuNGATE  in  the  chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  House  is  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Stale  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  House  Resolution  512,  which  the  Clerk 
will  report  by  title. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 


cxiri- 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  first  reading  of  the  resolution  will  be 
dispensed  with. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  of  Thursday, 
August  3,  1967,  general  debate  on  the 
resolution  will  continue  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 4  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Blatnik]  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer]. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQITIRT 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wUl 
be  pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  NET  .SEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice 
the  Chair  stated  that  the  time  was  to  be 
equally  between  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Blatnik],  did  I  under- 
stand it,  and  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer]? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Blatnik]  is  in  charge  of  one-half  of  the 
time  imder  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer]  controls  the 
other  half  of  the  time. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  wanted  to  imderstand 
the  procedure,  and  as  I  understand  the 
procedure  on  a  reorganization  plan,  half 
of  the  time  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  pro- 
ponents and  half  of  the  time  to  the  op- 
ponents. I  want  to  have  the  record  very 
clear  as  to  what  our  procediu*e  will  be. 
Having  in  mind  the  unanimous-consent 
request,  it  did  put  the  question  as  the 
Chair  has  stated  it.  However,  that  is  not 
in  keeping  with  the  reorganization  pro- 
cedure, and  I  ask  for  a  clarification  of 
the  situation  as  we  now  face  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  under- 
stands that  those  in  charge  of  the  time 
will  so  dispose  of  it. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  wonder  if  we  could  have 
an  understanding  now  so  that  there  will 
not  be  any  confusion  as  to  how  the  time 
will  be  divided.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  has  already  indicated 
what  he  plans  to  do,  but  I  think  it  might 
be  well  if  we  had  that  cleared  up  now,  if 
the  gentleman  would  not  mind? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  will  be  pleased  to  do 
so  and  I  think  the  gentleman  has  made 
a  very  proper  request. 

What  we  have  done  by  agreement  of 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  House, 
and  by  agreement  with  the  majority  and 
minority  leadership  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 


lumbia is  that  we  have  agreed  to  divide 
the  time  equally  between  the  proponents 
and  the  opponents  as  follows : 

The  minority  will  divide  their  time 
with  1  hour  allocated  to  the  opponents 
and  1  hour  for  the  proponents. 

The  majority  on  our  side  have  done 
the  same  thing,  to  allocate  1  hour  to  the 
proponents  and  1  hour  to  the  opponents. 
The  time  for  the  opponents  on  the  ma- 
jority side  will  be  handled  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hardy],  and  I 
shall  handle  the  time  for  the  proponents. 
I  understand  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Erlenborn]  will  handle  the 
time  on  the  minority  side  for  the  pro- 
ponents on  their  side  and  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr,  Nelsen]  will  han- 
dle the  time  for  the  opponents. 

Does    that    answer    the    gentleman's 
question? 
Mr.  HARDY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  BLATNIK.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  DWYER,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Erlenborn]  be  recognized  for  the  2  hours 
on  this  side  as  he  is  the  floor  manager  on 
this  bill  for  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  rec- 
ognize the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Erlenborn!  to  control  the  time. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will 
try  to  make  our  remarks  brief,  that  is 
so  far  as  the  oral  presentation  is  con- 
cerned. 

We  do  have  what  we  feel  is  an  excel- 
lent case  in  behalf  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3  of  1967.  On  our  side,  because 
of  the  limitations  of  time,  we  will  ask 
Members  to  extend  their  remarks  sis 
much  as  they  possibly  can  and  confine 
their  oral  statements  to  particular  issues 
that  may  arise  or  that  may  be  of  specific 
or  particular  interest  and  concern  at  the 
moment  to  Members  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  3  of  1967  was  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  President  Johnson  on  June  1 
under  authority  granted  by  the  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1949,  which  provides  that 
proposals  to  reorganize  the  executive  de- 
partments and  agencies  may  be  made  by 
the  President  and  will  become  law  imless 
the  Congress  acts  affirmatively  by  reso- 
lution to  veto  the  reorganization.  This 
is  the  reverse  of  the  normal  legislative 
process  and  applies  only  to  structural 
changes  and  not  to  programs  or  policies. 
In  brief,  the  plan  will  abolish  the  pres- 
ent three-man  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  create  a 
single  Commissioner  and  an  Assistant 
Commissioner  in  its  place.  It  puts  in  the 
Commissioner,  the  executive  and  admin- 
istrative responsibilities  now  exercised 
by  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  includ- 
ing the  authority  to  organize  and  manage 
the  District  government,  to  administer 
its  programs,  and  to  prepare  its  budget. 
The  plan  also  creates  a  nine-member 
District  of  Columbia  Council  which  will 
exercise  certain  ordinance-making  and 
regulatory  powers  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Commissioners  but  subject  to  the 
veto  of  the  Commissioner.  Either  the 
Commissioner  or  the  Assistant  Commls- 
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sloner  must  have  been  a  resident  of  the 
District  for  3  years  prior  to  appoint- 
ment. All  members  of  the  Council  ma.st 
be  such  residents.  The  Commissioner.  As- 
sistant Commissioner,  and  the  members 
of  the  Council  will  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

The  plan  adds  no  new  functions  or 
powers  to  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment not  already  granted  by  the  Con- 
gress, nor  dues  it  alter  the  relationship 
betveen  the  District  government  and  the 
Congress.  It  does  create  new  oflBces  and 
abolish  old  ones,  and  gives  to  the  new 
Commissioner  the  authority  to  establish 
subordinate  agencies  and  offices  and  to 
effect  transfers  of  fund.s  between  agen- 
cies as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  plan. 

In  his  message  transmitting  the  plan. 
the  President  said  us  purpose  is  to  "pro- 
vide a  better  government  for  the  citizens 
of  the  Nation's  Capital."  The  pre.sent 
commission  form  of  government  pro- 
duces neither  effective  nor  efiBcient  gov- 
ernment and  has  been  abandoned  by  the 
Nation's  larger  cities,  he  said.  The  Presi- 
dent stated: 

The  government  ot  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia must  b«  able  to  respond  promptly  and 
effectively  to  new  demmids  and  new  condi- 
tions. This  requires  r'.evrcut  executive  au- 
thority and  fle.xlble  ijov'^rnment  machinery — 
not  divided  authority  which  too  often  results 
In  prolonged  negotiations  and  inaction. 

Under  House  rule  XI.  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  hais  jurisdic- 
tion over  reorganization  plans  and  dis- 
approval resolutions  filed  thereon.  Ac- 
cordingly, plan  3.  and  disapproved  res^j- 
lutlons,  Hou.se  Resolution  512.  filed  by 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  and 
House  Resolution  515,  tiled  by  the  s^entle- 
man  from  Virginia,  wore  referred  to  our 
committee.  The  Subcommittee  on  Execu- 
tive and  Legislative  Reorganization,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman, 
held  5  days  of  intensive  hearings  at 
which  time  the  authors  of  the  disap- 
proval resolutions,  other  Members  of 
Congress.  repre.sentatives  of  the  admin- 
istration, the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  experts  in  municipal 
administration,  citizens  of  the  District. 
and  others  testified  or  filed  statements 
for  the  record.  The  hearings  have  been 
printed  and  made  available  for  the  In- 
formation of  all  Members 

We  were  aware,  of  course,  that  the 
District  Committee  following  Its  own  re- 
sponsibilities, had  a  deep  interest  and 
legislative  authority  in  these  matters,  .so 
with  the  objective  of  preserving  the  com- 
ity between  committees  that  should  al- 
ways exist  we  pursued  our  study  of  the 
plan  in  a  calm  and  deliberate  manner. 
The  decision  made  by  our  committee  re- 
flects, I  believe,  the  thorough  treatment 
the  matter  was  given. 

By  B  vote  of  26  to  4.  the  committee 
agreed  to  support  the  plan  and  to  pro- 
pose that  the  House  reject  the  di.sapprov- 
al  resolution.  This  was  not  a  partisan 
decision.  The  merits  of  the  plan  xere 
equally  clear  to  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats. We  hope  the  Committee  may  see 
the  plan  In  the  same  light. 

I  want  to  especially  commend  the  11 
minority  members  who  added  their  views 
supporting  the  plan  to  our  report.  I  hope 


that   every   Member   of   this   body   will 
read  them. 

M  ^C.NIrYINO  DTECTS  OF  PLAN 

As  so  often  happens,  some  opponents 
of  this  plan  have  attempted  to  magnify 
out  of  all  reason  the  effects  of  this  re- 
organi7.atlon  This  plan  add.s  no  new- 
powers  to  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
errunent  over  tho.se  the  Congre.ss  has  al- 
ready given  to  it.  In  other  words,  there 
is  nothing  more  that  the  Commissioner 
rnd  Council  can  do  that  the  Board  can 
do  at  this  time.  Congress  holds  the  leg- 
islative power  of  the  District.  Congress 
hjlds  the  purse  strings.  All  of  this  re- 
ma. ns  tne  same. 

The  President  is  given  no  power  by 
this  plan  that  he  does  not  already  have. 
He  presently  appoints  the  three  Commis- 
sioners. He  will  appoint  the  new  Com- 
mLssioner,  A.sslstant  Commissioner,  and 
the  nine  members  of  the  Council  under 
the  plan.  He  now  approves  the  budget 
and  will  continue  to  do  ."^o.  How  his  in- 
tluence  would  necessarily  be  enhanced, 
I  am  unable  to  see. 

NOT    HOMK    BILE 

I  want  to  emphasize  tliat  this  is  not 
home  rule.  .Although  the  nine-member 
Council  will  admittedly  b*"  more  repre- 
sentative tiian  the  pre.sent  three-man 
Board,  these  men  will  be  appointed,  not 
elected.  The  citizens  of  the  District  are 
given  no  more  control  over  their  own 
affairs,  except  numerically,  then  they 
now  have  through  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. In  order  to  get  the  best  talent 
available,  the  President  is  even  permitted 
by  this  plan  to  go  ouLslde  of  tlie  DLstrict 
for  either  the  Commissioner  or  A.ssist- 
aiit  CommLssioner.  Home  rule  would 
hardly  Include  such  discretion  No  one, 
therefore,  should  oppo.se  this  plan  be- 
cause they  al.s^j  oppose  home  rule  .As 
much  as  I  favor  extending  democracy 
to  the  taxpayers  of  the  District,  this  must 
be  done  by  legislation  and  must  come 
from  the  District  Committee.  Home  rule 
is  not  an  i.ssue  here. 

WHT    DO    WE    NEET    ITT 

This  is  a  reorganization  designed  to 
achieve  administrative  efBciency.  We 
need  it  because  the  District  Government 
has  a  completely  unsound  organi/.atlonal 
structure.  This  Is  a  distillation  of  the  un- 
contradicted testimony  at  our  hearings. 

The  commission  form  of  government 
has  become  obsolete.  The  major  cities  of 
our  country  have  abandoned  It  in  favor 
of  the  mayor-council  .system.  The  divided 
authority  and  buiIt-in  conflicts  of  such  a 
.system  of  admmistratlon  are  completely 
unworkable. 

Listen  to  President  Tobriner  of  the 
DLstrict  of  Columbia  Board  of  Commis- 
sioner after  6  years  of  experience: 

Under  the  current  system,  decisions  must 
be  made  In  a  collective  fashion  which  Is 
oft^-n  slow  iuid  cumbersome  and  sometimes 
precludes  clear  resolution  of  the  Issues 

The  effort  involved  in  getting  together  the 
three  Commissioners,  all  of  whom  have  heavy 
schedules,  for  a  special  meeting  or  to  meet 
.in  emergency  sltu.alon.  la  In  Itself  defeative 
of  efficiency.  Today  the  necessary  activities  of 
the  District  government,  like  the  govern- 
ments of  all  cities,  have  become  so  diversified 
that  three  coequal  Commissioners  have  In- 
adequate control  over  many  of  them. 


President  Tobriner  concluded  that  the 
commission  form  of  government  is  not 
geared  to  meet  the  problems  of  the  Dis- 
trict and  that  by  its  very  nature  the  mul- 
tiheaded  executive  is  inefficient  and  time- 
consummg. 

Merrill  J.  Collett,  a  management  con- 
sultant, said: 

.\dmlnlstratlvelv,  the  District  of  CoIuie- 
bia  IS  a  "district  of  chaos".  Under  the  ground 
.'Ules  affecting  his  t^erm  uf  office  any  clvUi&n 
Commissioner  deserves  public  commends- 
Mon.  as  an  "uncommon  man,"  for  wllUngnes 
to  accept  this  kind  of  load  In  the  public  in- 
terest, and  any  Engineer  Commissioner  a 
commend.itKin  for  hiizardous  service.  If  busl- 
nessmen  had  to  run  their  organizations 
under  the  conditions  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  run,  tliey  would  declare  bankrupicy 
early. 

Schuyler  Lowe,  who  recently  resigned 
after  15  years  as  Director  of  Generai 
-Administration  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government,  advised  us: 

To  look  at  the  benefits,  I  think  you  need 
to  bear  In  mind  that  there  !s  a  constant;? 
increa.slng  complexity  In  St.ite  and  ;c>c.il  gov. 
ernment  administration  Even  if  our  pres- 
ent commission  form  of  government  wm 
completely  adequate  today.  I  don't  think  it 
would  be  tomorrow,  bec.iuse  oi  these  increas- 
ing complexities,  the  s<x:lal  action  progr&nu 
.md  the  Interrelationship  of  things  tint  used 
to  be  susceptible  of  being  ne.itly  p.ickagfd 
.^nd  each  District  dep.irtment  proceeding  or. 
its  own  course  of  action  without  having  :; 
worry  about  coordination  too  much.  ThoM 
days  are  gone,  and  I  think  that  they  art 
definitely  gone  forever. 

Police  Chief  John  B.  Layton,  who  has 
the  tremendous  responsibility  of  fighting 
crime  In  the  District,  suppoi-ts  this  plar.. 
He  wrote: 

In  this  area,  the  key  element  In  the  Preii- 
dents  plan.  It  see.nis  to  me.  is  the  proposal 
for  a  single  Cummlssioner  with  strong  execu- 
tive powers  which  would  provide  tiie  cod- 
solidated  authority  which  should  aid  esp«- 
clally  the  long-range  crime  prevention  pri> 
grams. 

Each  criminal  act  Is  of  concern  to  a  nuffi- 
ber  of  departments  and  agencies  In  the  Dis- 
trict government.  Under  the  present  system. 
the  operating  departments  and  agencies  art 
divided  among  the  three  Commissioners  io: 
administrative  supervision.  For  e.xample,  tSf 
Police  Department  is  under  t:,e  imniedlaie 
supervision  of  the  president  of  the  Bo.ird  o'. 
Commissioners;  the  Department  of  Correc- 
tions IS  supervised  by  the  other  civilian  Com- 
mlssionersi  the  Engineer  Commissioner  h.^ 
immediate  supervision  over  the  Department 
of  Motor  Vehicles,  and  the  Office  of  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel  reports  to  the  full  Board  o! 
Commissioners. 

It  seems  appropriate  that  such  closely 
linked  activities  us  those  of  the  police  force, 
the  prison  system,  motur  vehicle  supervision 
and  the  legal  office,  should  be  coordinated 
under  a  single,  clear  line  of  authority. 

Dr.  Royce  Hanson,  president  of  the 
Washington  Center  for  Metropolitan 
Studies,  stated: 

The  present  government  of  the  Distnet  of 
Columbia  Is  disorganized,  and  it  is  politically 
and  legally  Inferior  as  a  municipal  corpora- 
tion. It  tends  to  be  undirected  and  Is  divided 
against  Itself  in  e.xecutive  affairs.  Coordini- 
tlon  and  management  are  Impaired  by  t!i« 
very  structure  of  the  government. 

John  J.  Gunther,  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  US  Conference  of  Mayors, 
advised : 
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The  plan  proposed  by  the  President  and 
now  before  your  committee  would  establish 
clear  lines  of  authority  and  responsibility 
within  the  District  government.  The  admln- 
uuative  and  executive  powers  of  the  govern- 
ment would  be  vested  In  a  single  Individual 
while  the  legislative  or  policy  determination 
funct.ons  would  be  vested  In  a  council  sepa- 
rate and  apart  from  the  executive.  This  Is 
in  keeping  with  the  best  principles  of  public 
administration  we  have  developed  at  the  Na- 
uonal.  Bt  ite,  and  local  levels  of  government 
in  the  United  States. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  been  au- 
thorized by  the  officers  of  the  Conference  of 
Mayors  to  urge  your  committee  and  your 
colieagues  in  the  House  and  Senate  to  per- 
mit this  plan  to  become  operative. 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Dillon — former  mayor  of 
St.  Paul  under  the  commission  form  of 
government  and  my  friend  of  many 
years — testified  as  follows: 

However,  there  is  a  better  wn.y  of  governing 
large  metropolitan  cities.  The  way  Is  the 
strong  executive-legislative  council  method. 
The  District  Is  the  last  remaining  major 
U5.  city  to  preserve  a  form  of  the  commis- 
sion type  of  municipal  government.  Adoption 
of  this  plan  would  provide  the  District  with 
an  office,  a  man.  who  would  have,  under  law, 
the  fullest  executive  authority  possible  over 
the  governmental  affairs  of  this  city.  He 
would  be  the  one  to  speak  for  the  commu- 
nity. 

These  and  many  others  detailed  to  us 
the  weaknesses  of  the  commission  form 
of  government  in  the  District  and  lu-ged 
adoption  of  the  plan.  'We  saw  how  divided 
authority  among  the  Commissioners 
could  slow  or  even  halt  the  machinery 
of  administration.  Coordination  and 
swift  action,  so  badly  needed  in  the  many 
new  programs  being  adopted  or  crises 
being  faced,  have  proved  most  difHcult 
to  achieve  under  the  commission  form. 
Experience  has  showTi  that  a  single  Com- 
missioner wlio  will  have  the  administra- 
tive authority  now  split  between  the  three 
members  of  the  Board  will  be  able  to 
eliminate  these  difficulties  in  adminis- 
tration and  greatly  improve  the  operation 
of  the  complex  mechanism  of  government 
In  the  District.  If  ever  there  was  a  time 
when  clear  lines  of  authority  and  the 
ability  to  make  quick  decisions  was 
needed,  that  time  is  now. 

By  delegating  to  the  Council  the  Com- 
missioners' quasi-legislative  functions 
we  cure  a  defect  in  the  District  govern- 
ment that  we  have  often  complained  of 
in  executive  agencies.  That  is.  the  com- 
bination in  the  same  body  of  both  execu- 
tive and  Icpl.slative  powers.  The  same 
liand  that  makes  the  law  should  not  it- 
self enforce  the  law.  Our  Constitution 
dictates  that  our  Federal  Government 
should  be  checked  and  balanced  through 
the  separation  of  powers.  Should  our  Dis- 
trict government  not  be  the  same? 

As  we  point  out  In  our  report,  the 
only  change  made  in  the  budget  proce- 
dure for  the  District  Is  that  the  Council 
wUl  have  an  opportimity  to  modify  the 
proposals  made  by  the  Commissioner. 
The  Commi.ssioner  then  provides  the  ap- 
propriation requests  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  will 
make  such  changes  as  the  President  con- 
curs in.  The  President  forwards  them  to 
the  Congress  and  the  Congress  works  Its 
w^ill  as  at  present.  , 

THIS     PLAN     ONLY     ONE     STEP  I 

The  District  government  has  problems 
other  than  thoee  of  internal  structure 


and  the  proper  distribution  of  functions. 
Of  great  importance  is  the  relationship 
that  must  be  maintained  with  other 
agencies  of  the  Federtil  Government 
which  maintain  Important  jurisdictional 
interests  here.  It  Is  not  easy  to  execute 
local  programs  for  needed  physical 
changes  in  the  city,  for  example,  unless 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  concurs 
in  those  programs.  Land  redevelopment 
in  'Washington  is  In  the  hands  of  an  in- 
dependent Federal  agency,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent completely  unresponsive  to  the  Dis- 
trict government.  These  types  of  prob- 
lems will  not  be  affected  by  this  plan  or 
by  any  other  proposal  likely  to  come  to  a 
vote  in  this  Congress.  But  should  this 
plan  be  rejected  because  it  does  not  solve 
every  problem  affecting  the  District  gov- 
ernment? As  practical  men,  we  know  how 
difficult  and  how  unlikely  it  is  to  do 
things  in  one  fell  swoop.  Plan  No.  3  is  a 
step  forward,  a  move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, that  win  prove  of  great  advantage 
in  what  it  does.  Let  us  take  this  first  step 
and  other  Improvements  may  follow. 
JOB  SECtmrrT  of  district  employees 

It  will  probably  be  said  on  this  floor 
that  this  plan  puts  the  jobs  of  employees 
of  the  District  government  in  jeopardy 
inasmuch  as  sections  303  and  304  give 
power  to  the  Commissioner  to  create  new 
offices  and  transfer  personnel.  There  is 
absolutely  no  reason  to  believe  that  tliis 
would  happen  and  only  yesterday  I  re- 
ceived in  the  mail  a  copy  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  my  colleague  from  Minnesota 
in  which  local  1  of  the  State,  County,  and 
Municipal  "Workers.  AFL-CIO,  which 
represents  the  largest  group  of  District 
government  workers,  supported  the  plan 
and  said  It  would  not  adversely  affect 
District  employees.  "We  point  out  In  our 
report  that  there  is  no  indication  that 
any  subsequent  reorganization  would 
dispense  with  the  ser\'ices  of  very  many 
employees.  We  were  informed  by  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission  that  most  Dis- 
trict employees  affected  by  this  reorgani- 
zation plan  are  covered  by  regulations 
that  give  them  virtually  the  same  pro- 
tection held  by  Federal  classified  em- 
ployees. 

PLAN    AND    DISTRICT    OF    COLtTMBIA    COMMITTEE 
BILL    NOT     INCOMPATIBLE 

Some,  no  doubt,  will  make  an  effort  to 
put  the  House  in  a  position  where  it 
should  "choose  between"  this  plan  and 
the  bill  reported  by  the  District  Com- 
mittee. We  do  not  see  it  that  way  at  all. 
A  great  portion  of  H.R.  12065  is  not  at 
all  incompatible  with  this  plan  and,  after 
this  plan  Is  adopted,  the  House  may  well 
accept  those  portions.  "We  certainly  have 
no  objection  to  an  elected  school  board, 
if  the  District  Committee  recommends  it. 
We  have  no  basic  objection  to  the  idea 
of  a  managing  director.  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  the  concept  can  be  worked  into 
the  new  organizational  structure.  We 
certainly  have  no  objection  to  the  stud- 
ies which  the  bill  proposes  to  have  made. 
We  consider  H.R.  12065  as  comphment- 
Ing  the  plan  rather  than  being  antago- 
nistic to  it.  The  tenor  of  our  hearings 
and  committee  consideration  of  the  plan 
will  bear  this  out. 

I  urge  the  members  of  the  Committee 
to  give  overwhelming  support  to  this 
forward  step  toward  administrative  effi- 
ciency in  the  District  of  Colimibia  by 


voting  "no"  on  the  disapproval  resolu- 
tion and  thereby  permitting  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  3  of  1967  to  go  into  effect. 

That  is  a  summary  of  what  the  reor- 
ganization plan  would  do.  It  will  be  ex- 
plained in  further  detail,  as  we  proceed 
with  the  debate.  The  proponents  will  be 
glad  to  Einswer  any  and  all  questions 
that  Members  may  wish  to  propoimd. 
But  for  the  time  being,  this  wUl  conclude 
the  presentation  of  the  highlights,  and 
in  general  terms,  of  what  the  plan  will 
do  and  what  it  will  not  do. 

At  this  time  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
all  of  the  members  of  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  for  their 
earnest  participation,  and  to  our  vener- 
able, respected,  and  distinguished  chair- 
man the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dawson!  for  his  leadership  and  Inspira- 
tion and  strong  "go-ahead"  signals  which 
he  gave  us.  To  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Holifield]  particularly,  an 
experienced  man  and  the  old  father  of 
the  Reorganization  Act  Itself  in  1949, 
whose  vast  storehouse  of  knowledge  and 
experience  was  of  tremendous  value  in 
obtaining  such  strong  committee  support. 
I  want  also  to  commend  the  younger 
members  who  participated,  not  only  with 
great  enthusiasm  and  energy,  but  with 
knowledge  and  Insight  that  made  them 
most  persuasive  and  effective.  Particu- 
larly do  I  want  to  commend  and  express 
my  appreciation  as  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  for  all  members,  both 
the  majority  and  the  minority  on  the  full 
committee,  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mrs,  Dwyer],  who  has  been  ex- 
tremely helpful,  and  who,  I  believe,  did 
more  than  any  member  of  the  committee 
to  help  reduce  what  at  that  time  was 
threatening  to  become  a  diversionary 
and  distracting  and  certainly  not  perti- 
nent element,  the  possibility  of  a  juris- 
dictional conflict  between  our  committee 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee. 

I  want  also  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Erlenborn]  for  the 
effective  leadership  he  and  his  colleagues 
gave  not  only  in  helping  us  get  to  the 
bedrock  facts  of  the  issue  before  us,  but 
for  being  largely  responsible  for  making 
possible  a  truly  bipartisan  effort. 

So  we  came  up  with  an  impressive  and 
truly  bipartisan  vote  of  26  to  4  In  our 
committee,  in  support  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3. 

Now  I  want  to  give  one  illustration — 
and  more  will  be  given  later  on — of  the 
cumbersome  and  almost  impossible  ma- 
chinery with  which  the  current  three- 
headed  commission  form  of  government 
operates.  We  actually  have  In  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  three  heads  who  are 
sort  of  one-third  mayors.  This  worked 
quite  well  on  a  smaller  scale  for  smaller 
city  governments  In  years  past.  For  the 
District,  this  was  instituted  a  little  more 
than  92  years  ago,  about  1874,  at  the 
time  when  the  population  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  was  about  150,000.  We  are 
now  more  than  five  and  a  half  times  that, 
or  approximately  800,000  population. 

But  more  than  the  increase  in  size  is  a 
complexity  of  functions  that  have  to  be 
served  and  problems  that  have  to  be 
dealt  with. 

In  fact,  Schuyler  Lowe,  who  has  served 
longer  than  anyone  else  as  administra- 
tive head,  as  Director  of  General  Ad- 
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ministration  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
government,  says  that  only  in  recent 
years  has  It  become  clearly  apparent  that 
there  is  a  crying  need  for  reorganization 
of  this  form  of  government 

Let  me  give  an  illustration  of  what 
happens  when  we  divide  the  functions 
between  the  present  three  Commis- 
sioners who  combine  the  executive  as  well 
fts  the  legislative  functions.  [Pointing  to 
chart.]  Here  is  one  example  of  how  com- 
plicated and  Involved  one  matter  may  be- 
come. The  Commissioner  for  Public 
Works  has  under  him  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicles Department,  and  also  a  Licenses 
and  Inspections  Department.  I  pick  this 
out  because  those  of  us  who  are  on  the 
highway  program  have  some  familiarity 
with  it.  we  have  led  the  fight  for  high- 
way safety  and  for  remstratlon  of  ve- 
hicles, for  inspections,  for  driver  train- 
ing, and  so  on.  We  know  the  awful  rate 
of  fatality  accidents  on  our  streets. 

We  have  one  Commissioner  in  charge 
of  licenses  and  inspections  of  motor  ve- 
hicles. Another  Commissioner  of  Public 
Safety  is  in  charge  of  traffic  police.  An 
accident  occurs.  There  are  injuries.  A 
vehicle  may  not  have  been  properly  in- 
spected, a  driver  may  not  have  been 
properly  licensed,  there  may  have  been 
no  training.  Someone  is  killed  or  in- 
jured. So  the  third  Commissioner,  in 
charge  of  Health  and  Welfare  comes  into 
play,  as  the  Coroner  is  under  his 
Jurisdiction. 

So  we  have  the  several  departments  or 
agencies  under  three  separate  Commis- 
sioners involved  and  we  get  an  overlap- 
ping and  Interacting  which  makes  it  di£Q- 
cult  to  resolve  this  one  rather  simple  but 
serious  problem. 

Then  we  have  the  General  Counsel 
[pointing  to  chart!  who  does  not  counsel 
any  one  of  these  three,  but  only  the  full 
Board  when  they  meet  as  a  whole,  the 
three  parts  put  together. 

One  other  quick  example — and  these 
were  not  selected  becau.se  these  were  ex- 
traordinary, but  they  were  selected  be- 
cause they  clearly  show  the  conflicting; 
and  overlapping  nature  of  the  present 
machinery.  Here  we  have  a  .situation 
dealinc;  with  community  welfare  or 
neighborhood  programs,  and  up  comes 
the  matter  of  licensing  of  a  business  in 
which  they  sell  beer  of  hard  licjuor. 

Here  the  function  of  Licenses  and  In- 
spection Department  i pointing  to  chart] 
again  comes  under  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works,  these  establishments  will 
be  policed  by  the  Police  Department  un- 
der the  Commissioner  of  Public  Safety. 
If  there  is  a  violation  and  there  is  punish- 
ment, then  the  third  Commissioner  of 
Health  and  Welfare  enters  in.  becau.se  he 
will  have  the  Parole  Board  and  the  Cor- 
rections Department  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Here  we  have  the  function.-;  divided 
among  three  well-meaning,  able,  hard- 
working Commissioners  It  is  a  problem 
for  them  to  get  together,  and  it  Is  a  prob- 
lem for  them  to  follow  through  or  coor- 
dinate fully. 

The  Commissioner  wi'.!  be  a  chief  ex- 
ecutive or  '•strone  mavor"  type,  with  his 
Assistant  Commi.ssioner  or  "Managing 
Director"  who  would  be  m  charpe  of  all 
administrative  and  executive  municii)ai 
functions. 


Here  they  are  listed,  straight  down 
the  line  IPouuins  tj  chart  I 

The  council  would  be  a  leKiilati\e  body. 
It  wjuld  liold  public  hearuiKs,  promul- 
gate ordiiitincea.  make  analyi.es  of  prob- 
lems, review  budyet  proposals,  and  so 
forth.  These  are  listed  on  the  chart. 

No  one  has  sut;gested — not  the  Presi- 
dent, and  not  the  supporters  of  the  plan 
in  the  Cont;re.ss — that  the  replacement 
of  the  Board  of  three  Coinniissioncrs 
with  one  E.xecutive  Commissioner  and  a 
lune-mcmber  rultiuakins  Council,  is  the 
final  answer  to  the  proper  organization 
of  the  District's  government.  All  that  we 
say  is  that  it  is  the  first  step  It  is  a 
step  as  to  which  there  can  be  no  con- 
troversy It  is  based  upon  the  doctrine  of 
the  separation  of  powers  which  is  the 
keysto:ie   of   ail  of   our    f;overnraents. 

Here.  then.  Mr  Chairman,  is  the  issue 
which  divides  us.  Should  the  first  step 
be  a  step  which  we  know  will  put  our 
foot  on  the  eround  firmly  Or,  should 
the  first  .-^tep  be  left  danKling  for  months. 
for  a  year,  perhaps  indefinitely? 

If  you  reject  the  re.so'.ution  before  us. 
the  reorganization  plan  will  go  into  ef- 
fect on  Friday  It  will  be  the  law  of  the 
land.  It  will  enable  the  President  to  turn 
resolutely  to  the  selection  of  the  best 
person  in  th?  entire  country  to  serve  as 
the  chief  executive  for  the  goverrmient 
of  the  Nation's  Capital.  It  will  enable 
that  executive,  immediately  thereafter  to 
streamline  the  substructure  of  the  Dis- 
trict government,  to  accomplish  the  very 
objectives  which  my  coUeai^ue  .^erks.  This 
first  step  will  permit  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Coliunbia  to  consider 
further  what  second  and  third  and 
fourth  steps  are  necessary  to  make  of 
our  Nation's  Capital  a  shlniiig  city.  What 
will  be  the  effect  of  rejecting  tne  re- 
organization plan  and  thereafter  adopt- 
ing the  District  Committee  bill?  If  that 
is  to  be  the  first  step  toward  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  the  District  govern- 
ment, our  foot  will  be  in  the  air  uiitil  the 
Senate  acts  upon  our  bill,  until  any  dif- 
ferences between  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate bills  arc  re.^clved.  until  the  meas- 
ure is  signed  into  law.  Our  first  step  will 
be  no  step  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  is  not  whether 
there  should  be  an  L  B.  J.  plan  or  a 
Di.-.trict  Committee  plan  to  rule  the 
District.  The  l.ssue  today  is  whether  there 
will  be  any  action  to  lay  the  erroundwork 
for  an  efficient  government  for  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

If  you  accept  the  reorganization  plan, 
the  groundwork  is  there  for  further  im- 
provements. If  you  reject  the  plan,  you 
are  merely  writing'  a  prescription  for  a 
let;i.=lative  wranule  between  the  House 
and  the  other  body  for  the  next  year. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  their  eyes  upon  the 
Nation's  Capital.  They  cannot  afford  and 
they  will  not  tolerate  a  city  which  can- 
not govern  itself  properly  I  ur^;e  you  to 
act  today  to  permit  a  beqinniniz  of  the 
reorganization  of  the  Government  of  this 
city.  I  urge  you  to  reject  the  resolutions 
of  disapproval. 

Mr.  ERLEJNBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr  SpkincerI. 

Mr.  SPRINGER  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
benefit  of  some  of  my   colleagues  who 


may  not  have  been  here  until  the  last, 
let  us  say,  2  to  4  years,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  have  served  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia  since 
1958  I  have  had  a  chance  to  watch  this 
government  at  work.  I  think  the  thing 
that  bothers  me  most  about  the  Presi- 
dent's reorganization  plan — and  I  am 
talking  about  those  who  are  selling  the 
reorganization  plan  to  my  colleagues- 
is  that  they  are  trying'  to  make  out  that 
this  is  some  kind  of  outdated  govern- 
ment in  the  District  of  Columbia;  that 
somewhere  along  the  line  it  is  failing  in 
its  duty;  that  somehow  it  is  not  measur- 
ing up  to  its  responsibilities;  that  since 
it  was  created  in  the  1870's  it  is  no  longer 
fit  for  the  1960s. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most  fal- 
lacious argument  that  those  who  have 
been  trying  to  sell  this  plan  have  made. 
Let  me  say  to  you  tiiat  because  I  have 
visited  nearly  all  of  the  major  cities 
I  think  I  know  their  .threat  problems.  The 
commission  govenmient  of  the  District 
has  coped  with  the  District's  problems 
better  and  more  efficiently  than  any 
other  large  city  that  I  am  acquainted 
with. 

May  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
city  of  Wa.shin,;ton  has  the  finest  gov- 
ernment and  is  the  best  run  large  city 
in  this  country.  Some  of  you  may  come 
from  New  York,  from  Pittsburgh,  from 
St.  Louis,  from  Chicago,  from  Los  An- 
L;eles,  from  San  Franci-sco.  from  New 
Orleans,  or  from  Miami.  These  are  all 
large  cities.  The  finest  city  government 
we  liave  in  the  United  Stales  in  cities 
of  that  size  is  in  Washington,  DC. 

You  can  visit  all  of  these  other  cities 
and  talk  with  their  mayors  and  find  out 
wiiat  their  problems  are.  Nearly  to  a 
man  each  is  faced  with  corruption  all 
the  way  down  the  fine.  In  talking  about 
corruption  with  one  of  the  mayors  in 
one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  United 
States,  he  told  me,  "I  have  to  ride  herd 
on  everybody  to  be  sure  that  somebody 
is  not  takint;  something  off  the  bottom." 
It  is  not  true  in  just  that  one  city  but  in 
nearly  every  large  city  in  the  Nation;  all 
becau.se  you  have  a  certain  amount  of 
politics  involved.  All  of  us  have  had 
enough  experience  in  elected  govern- 
ment to  know  that  you  run  into  these 
problems  when  you  become  obligated  to 
certain  people  who,  we  will  say,  are  in 
government.  City  |.'overnment  is  the 
worst  of  all  of  them.  I  defy  anyone  to 
point  to  a  single  shadow  of  suspicion  of 
any  kind  of  corruption  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Why  is  that?  It  is  because 
in  every  administration — and  I  came 
here  during  Harry  Truman's  adminis- 
tration, served  through  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration, and  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion—the President  of  the  United  States 
appointed  the  very  highest  type  of  peo- 
ple they  could  find  to  be  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia.  These 
men  have  all  done  an  outstanding  job. 
I  defy  anyone  to  name  any  Commissioner 
who  has  not  been  of  the  very  highest 
quality  that  you  could  find. 

May  I  .say  they  have  done  a  splendid 
and  selfless  job.  Take  the  freeways  or 
the  highways.  Do  you  want  to  talk  about 
schools?  Just  go  and  compare  the  schools 
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here  with  the  schools  in  Boston,  New 
York.  Chicago,  or  Los  Angeles.  Compare 
the  school  system  here  with  the  school 
systems  there.  You  had  an  unfortunate 
hassle  here  recently  where  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools  resigned.  Now,  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  the  intricacies 
and  the  background  of  that  except  to 
say  that  I  talked  to  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing educators  in  the  country,  and  he 
said: 

You  li.ue  as  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  the  Dstrlct  of  Columbia  one  of  the  six 
ablest  men,  I  consider,  In  the  entire  country. 

He  said  further: 

If  you  w.int  to  reduce  that  number,  he 
is  one  of  the  three  ablest  men. 

Well,  he  is  gone,  and  I  suppose  we  are 
going  to  get  the  same  high  caliber  of 
man  to  replace  him.  Hopefully,  we  will 
get  another  one  that  is  just  as  good. 
However,  what  I  am  trying  to  say  is  the 
commission  government  we  have  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  the  very  highest 
type  and  seeks  out  the  most  able  public 
servants. 

Most  of  the  Commissioners  I  have  been 
personally  acquainted  with,  both  under 
Democratic  and  Republican  administra- 
tions, have  been  able  men.  And,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  say  that  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  it  is  presently 
constituted  is  old  fashioned  and  not  in 
tune  with  the  times,  simply  is  not  stat- 
ing the  truth.  I  think  the  Commissioners 
are  measuring  up  to  every  responsibility 
which  has  been  imposed  upon  them. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  talk  about 
the  concentration  of  power  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

No.  1,  under  the  President's  plan  we 
are  going  to  have  a  Commissioner,  along 
with  the  nine  members  of  the  Council. 
The  President  says  he  seeks  to  concen- 
trate decisionmaking  power  to  make 
the  District  of  Columbia  government 
more  efficient  and  responsive.  This  plan, 
however,  does  just  the  opposite  by  dif- 
fusing responsibility  between  two  bodies — 
the  Commissioner,  and  the  nine-mem- 
ber Council.  Specifically,  the  Council 
would  have  the  right  to  overrule  or  veto 
anything  which  the  Commissioner  does. 
Is  this  responsiveness  and  efficiency? 
The  present  commission  government  cur- 
rently operates  without  this  encumber- 
ing operating  machinery. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr,  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
>ield  the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
yield  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  to  my  colleagues,  you  talk  about  con- 
centrating power.  Just  turn  to  page  7  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
report,  down  in  the  middle  of  the  page, 
and  you  will  find  that  section  402  has 
been  deleted  because  of  its  great  length 
and  to  avoid  duplication  and  will  be 
found  along  with  a"  explanation  of  its 
432  transfers  of  functions  in  the  appendix 
of  this  report. 

To  whom,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  these 
functions  transferred?  To  the  Council. 
Pour  hundred  and  thirty-two  functions. 
Not  to  the  Commissioner  in  order  to  con- 


centrate power  in  him.  Instead,  this 
enormous  list  of  responsibilities  Is  dele- 
gated to  the  nine-man  Council.  Is  this 
concentration? 

Permit  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  refer  to 
some  of  these  matters.  If  the  members  of 
the  Committee  will  turn  to  the  appendix 
they  will  find  that  there  are  about  20 
pages  of  power  transfers  to  the  Council. 
For  instance,  public  welfare  and  assist- 
ance, the  fire  department,  vehicular 
registration,  the  relocation  of  people, 
urban  renewal,  health  and  safety,  and 
so  forth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  this  the  kind  of  plan 
that  Is  going  to  concentrate  power?  Can 
a  District  government  conceivably  be 
efficient  and  responsive  with  such  an 
enormous  diffusion  of  power  and  author- 
ity? 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  met  with  them 
down  at  the  White  House,  and  when  they 
explained  this  plan  to  me,  I  thought  they 
were  talking  about  real  concentration  of 
power  in  one  person.  I  said,  "I  will  go 
along  with  you.  If  you  are  going  to  con- 
centrate all  of  the  power  in  one  person 
who  is  responsible.  That  is  something 
that  needs  to  be  done." 

But  here  you  are  diffusing  the  respon- 
sibility among  nine  people — among  10, 
counting  the  Commissioner — instead  of 
among  three  Commissioners  under  the 
present  government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  present 
Corrmiissloners  must  be  from  the  Corps 
of  Army  Engineers.  And,  may  I  say  that 
whoever  that  man  has  been,  either  under 
Democrat  or  Republican  administra- 
tions, he  has  really  performed  an  out- 
standing job  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. That  fellow  has  been  active  and 
competent  in  every  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whereas  the  framers 
of  the  Organic  Act  when  they  included 
the  Engineer  Commissioner  80  years  ago 
did  a  farslghted  job.  They  did  so  be- 
cause they  wanted  someone  who  had 
this  kind  of  expert  qualification.  And, 
every  Commissioner  I  have  known  who 
has  been  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
performed  an  outstanding  job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  members  of 
the  Committee  will  not  sell  short  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  as  it 
exists  now,  because  In  my  opinion  it  Is 
the  finest  city  government  in  the  entire 
country. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel]. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
my  colleagues,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
President's  plan  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. After  careful  study  and  consid- 
eration I  have  decided  to  cast  my  vote 
against  the  resolution  to  disapprove  the 
President's  plan  to  reorganize  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  is  a  difficult  vote  for  me,  because 
I  find  myself  in  apparent  opposition  to 
a  good  friend  and  some  other  good 
friends  and  colleagues,  such  as  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Nelsen],  with  whom  I  served  on  the 
committee  for  several  years,  and  with 
whom  I  worked  for  many  propositions 
that  are  and  were  for  the  good  of  the 
District. 
The  record  of  Mr.  Nilsen  In  this  re- 


spect speaks  for  itself  and  needs  no 
elaboration  on  my  part.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  Mr.  Nelsen  is  a  real  good  friend  of 
the  people  of  the  District,  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  the  great  work  he  has 
done. 

Now,  as  to  the  plan  itself,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  plan  offered  by  the  Presi- 
dent is  perfect,  but  realistically  almost 
anything  is  better,  I  believe,  than  what 
we  have  now.  I  would  prefer  to  see  some 
changes  in  the  President's  plan.  No 
doubt  many  of  the  supporters  of  the 
President's  plan  would  like  to  see  some 
change  or  another. 

I  for  instance  have  long  favored  an 
elected  school  board  as  one  step  toward 
home  rule,  and  I  do  not  believe  you  can 
separate  home  rule  from  the  issue  that 
is  before  us,  as  some  have  tried  to  do. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  whatever 
we  do  today,  it  should  be  that  which 
would  ease  the  road  to  home  rule,  and 
not  be  one  of  throwing  roadblocks  in 
the  way  of  home  rule. 

As  can  be  seen,  I  am  one  who  believes 
that  our  great  document,  the  Constitu- 
tion, was  meant  for  everyone,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  Founding  Fathers  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  meant  to  in- 
clude every  person  in  the  United  States 
of  America  when  they  wTote  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  declaring  for 
equality  and  the  other  great  values  of 
our  system. 

Mr,  Chairman,  if  the  resolution  to  dis- 
approve the  President's  plan  is  defeated 
today — and  I  sincerely  hope  it  is — then 
I  would  urge  that  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  begin  hearings  on  a 
bill  to  provide  for  an  elected  school  board. 
The  bill  now  offered  by  the  committee 
contains  such  a  provision,  but  it  is  wholly 
inadequate  because  the  school  board 
needs  additional  powers  to  fulfill  its  re- 
sponsibilities. The  bill  I  introduced  yes- 
terday would  go  a  long  ways  toward  giv- 
ing an  elected  school  board  the  tools 
which  are  needed  to  provide  adequate 
education  for  the  children  of  the  District. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  I  can  argue  a 
little  bit  with  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  who  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  government,  declaring  that  we 
have  a  pood  system  of  government  here. 
I  am  one  person  who  has  visited  over  40 
different  schools  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  I  have  spent  at  least  an  hour 
and  a  half  in  over  20  of  these  schools, 
and  I  can  say  to  the  Members  that  the 
school  system  here  is  not  a  model  sys- 
tem. The  Commisioners,  as  we  now  have 
them,  do  have  some  control  over  the 
school  system.  Some  words  of  praise  have 
been  offered  about  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  I  agree  that  Mr.  Hansen  was  a 
good  Superintendent  of  Schools.  He 
worked  hard.  Perhaps  he  was  not  perfect 
in  every  respect,  but  he  did  his  best  upder 
more  or  less  impossible  circumstances  to 
build  a  good  school  system  here.  I  would 
remind  the  Members  that  the  situation 
which  prevails  caused  him  to  resign.  To 
the  extent  that  we  have  not  acted  appro- 
priately, nor  adequately  as  we  should,  to 
strengthen  his  hand  to  improve  the  op- 
portunities for  a  better  school  system, 
everybody  is  responsible  in  part  for  the 
cause  of  his  resignation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that  I 
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believe  the  President's  plan  Is  superior 
to  the  one  formulated  by  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  there- 
fore, I,  today  will  support  the  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  3. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  word  I 
would  like  to  say — and  again  I  respect 
Mr.  NiLSEN,  amd  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  he  has  in  his  bill  a  proposition  for 
an  elected  school  board — but  I  want  to 
point  out  that  his  proposition  does  not 
really  change  the  school  board  very  much 
because  It  does  not  give  it  any  additional 
power. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill,  and  with  this  I  will  in- 
troduce a  description  of  that  bill  for  the 
Members'  perusal  and  consideration, 
with  the  thought  that  hopefully  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  will 
take  It  up  and  con.sider  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  following  is  an  ex- 
planation of  H.R.  12188,  a  bill  to  create 
an  independent  school  board  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia : 

Explanation  or  H  R.   12188 

TITLE    I— DEFTNITIONS 

Section  101  defines  terms  used  In  the  bill: 
•■School  Board"  means  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Independent  School  Board  created  by 
Title  II  of  this  Bill.  ■  Bo.ird  of  Education" 
means  the  District  s  Board  -ji  Education  pro- 
provided  for  by  existing  law.  "District  "  Is 
the  equivalent  cf  District  of  Columbia,  and 
"Commlesloner"  means  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Other  definitions 
of  the  section  are  as  follows 

The  term  sciool  election'  means  any 
•lection  or  any  referendum  held  ur.der  sec- 
tion 324  or  Part  B  cf  Title  IV  of  the  bill. 

The  term  "school  electoral  district" 
means  one  of  the  ten  districts  created  by 
the  District  Election  Board  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5(a)(7)  of  the  District  Election  Uiw 
(See  this  section  under  section  412  of  this 
bill.) 

Th<  term  "school  elector"  menns  a  person 
entitled  to  vote  In  a  school  election  accord- 
ing to  section  7(fi  of  the  District  Election 
Law.  (See  this  section  under  section  413  of 
this  bill.) 

Section  102  The  .^ct  of  .\ugu8t  12.  1955. 
currently  regulating  the  election  of  the  Dis- 
trict, la  given  the  short  title  District  Elec- 
tion Law." 

Xm-B    n INITL\L     RETERINDCM     .WD     ELECTION 

Section  301  authorizes  the  existing  Election 
Board  Of  the  District  of  Co'.umbla  to  hold  a 
referendum  at  which  eligible  residents  are 
to  vote  to  accept  or  reject  the  proposed  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Independent  School  Board 
Eligibility  for  voting  In  the  referendum  Is 
governed  by  the  current  District  Election 
Law  Registration  for  the  referendum  Is  to 
be  opened  a  week  after  this  bill  is  enacted  and 
to  stay  open  imtil  one  week  before  the  date 
of  the  referendum  The  Election  Board  Is  to 
prescribe  the  form  of  the  referendum  ballot. 
and  mall  to  each  registered  voter  a  sample 
of  the  ballot  and  information  on  the  time 
and  place  of  voting  The  referendum  Is  sched- 
tlled  for  the  third  Monday  In  the  first  month 
of  July  which  begins  more  than  sixty  days 
after  the  enactment  of  this  bill  The  Election 
Board  wUl  certify  the  results  of  the  referen- 
dum to  the  President  nf  the  United  States 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  the  Board  of 
Education. 

Section  202:  (a)  With  the  approval  of  the 
majority  of  valid  ballots  in  the  referendum. 
the  Election  Board  is  to  announce  the  Initial 
election  of  members  of  the  School  Board, 
which  win  be  held  on  the  second  Monday  In 
the  month  of  September  following  the  ref- 
erendum. The  Election  Board  Is  also  directed 
to  divide  the  District  Into  ten  compact  and 


contiguous  school  electoral  districts  of  ap- 
proximately equal  population.  Each  of  the 
ten  will  elect  a  member  to  the  School  Board. 
Before  the  Initial  election  Is  held,  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  Is  to  name  five  members  to 
the  School  Board  to  serve  as  appointed  mem- 
bers .Members  of  the  existing  Board  of  Educa- 
tion are  eligible  for  appointment  or  election 
to  the  School  Board 

I  b )  Staggered  terms  of  one,  two  and  three 
years,  are  provided  for  the  members  first 
elected  or  appointed  to  the  School  Board. 
(Regular  terms  after  the  Initial  term  are  for 
three  years  See  sec  403.)  Those  for  the 
Fleeted  members  are  to  be  designated  by  the 
Bectlon  Board  after  selection  by  lot  anioiip 
Uia  ten  achool  electoral  districts.  The  terms 
at  the  members  are  to  begin  In  September  In 
tbe  year  following  the  InlUal  election,  on  the 
fourth  Monday  of  the  month.  The  staggered 
terms  for  the  initial  School  Board  are  as 
follows 

I  1  I  One  year  for  two  of  the  apiwlnted 
members,  and  for  three  of  the  elected  mem- 
bers 

1 2!  Two  years  for  one  of  the  appointed 
members,  and  for  four  of  the  elected  mem- 
bers:  and 

1 3 )  Three  ye.irs  for  two  of  the  appointed 
members  and  for  three  of  the  elected  mem- 
bers. 

Section  203  The  Initial  members  of  the 
School  Board  arc  to  take  the  oath  of  office 
at  a  time  and  place  designated  by  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House,  and  after  at  least  eight  of 
the  fifteen  members  are  sworn,  to  proceed 
with  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board,  as  de- 
scribed In  section  315. 

TTrLE     ni — INDEPENDENT     SCHOOL     BOARD 

Part  A  Tranxjer  and  mccasion 
Section  301:  On  the  effective  date  of  this 
title  (When  the  eighth  member  of  the  first 
School  Board  takes  his  oath  of  office  i ,  the 
control  of  the  District  school  system  and  the 
functions  of  the  existing  R^ard  of  Educa- 
tion are  transferred  to  the  School  Board 
The  Board  of  Education  Is  abolished  Addi- 
tional functions  of  the  School  Board  are  set 
out  In  Part  B  of  this  title  isectlons  311-3151, 
and  the  limitations  of  power  se:  out  In  that 
Pitrt  are  to  govern  when  there  la  a  conflict 
With  the  functions  transferred  from  the 
Board  of  Education 

Section  302  transfers  the  personnel  neces- 
sary to  admmist«'r  the  transferred  functions 
of  section  301.  and  also  the  property,  records, 
and  funds  which  rel.nte  primarily  to  a  func- 
tion so  transferred  The  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  Is  to  decide  any  question 
arising  out  of  such  transfers. 

Section  303:  lai  lawfully  commenced  Judl- 
cUlI  and  administrative  proce<?dlngs  :>xe  not 
to  be  abated  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of 
tliLs  bill  The  proceedings  are  to  be  continued 
with  a  substitution  of  parties  as  the  court 
or  agency  deems  appropriate 

ibi  The  transfer  of  functions  la  also  not 
to  affect  statutes  concerning  or  .idmlnlstra- 
tlve  actions  taken  or  concerning  an  offlc-er  or 
agency  from  which  a  function  Is  transferred. 
References  in  such  statutes  or  administra- 
tive actions  are  to  be  considered  as  refer- 
ences to  the  officer  or  agency  to  which  the 
function  Is  transferred 

(c)  The  term  "administrative  action"  as 
used  In  ibi  Is  defined  to  Include  any  rule, 
regulation,  order,  contract,  policy,  determi- 
nation, directive  grant,  authorization,  per- 
mit, requirement,  or  designation. 

Section  304  repeals  two  laws  relating  to  the 
establishment  and  authority  of  the  existing 
Board  of  Education,  thus  coinciding  with  the 
abolition  of  the  B<->ard  of  Education  and  the 
transfer  of  Its   functions 

Section  305:  The  Act  authorizing  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  in  the  District  by  agencies 
of  the  Federal  government  through  Judicial 
condemnation  proceedlnijs  is  amended  to  in- 
clude the  School  Board. 


Part  B.  Functions  of  the  School  Board 

Section  311:  The  School  Board  is  to  man- 
age and  control  the  sch<x)l  system  of  the  Dis- 
trict. It  will  be  an  independent  agency  of  the 
District  Government.  The  Board  Is  author- 
ized to  contract,  sue,  and  be  sued  m  its  own 
name,  but  no  member  Is  to  be  personally 
liable  for  any  action  taken  In  good  faith  by 
the  Board  or  himself  In  his  official  capacity. 
The  Board  may  tax.  Issue  bonds  isee  Title 
V)  and  expend  all  revenues  accruing  to  It 
for  any  educational  purpose  rel.^ted  to  the 
needs  of  the  District  school  system  (see  sec- 
tions 321  and  322) 

Section  312  specifies,  as  follows,  powers  of 
the  School  Board 

( 1 »  To  reorganize  the  schxil  system 

(2)  To  establish  standards  of  academic 
achievement  for  schfxil  pupils 

( 3 )  To  assign  pupils  to  schools  In  the  school 
system. 

(4)  To  make  rules  for  the  use  of  school 
buUdmps  and  school  grounds   (see  321(4)). 

(5)  To  fijc  the  number  and  location  of 
schools. 

(  6 1  To  fix  the  length  and  dates  of  the  school 
year. 

(7)  To  fill  vacant  memberships  on  the 
ScIuxjI  Board  under  section  404 (bi. 

(8l  To  assess  the  value  of  real  property  In 
the  District  and  belonging  to  the  United 
States  and  the  District  under  section  566. 

(9)  To  take  private  property  lor  public  use 
(see  section  305  l  ' 

(10)  To  act  upon  any  question  which  has 
been  or  may  be  put  to  referendum  under 
section  321. 

(11)  To  call  a  referendum,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  323(a)  and  (b>,  on  any 
subject  on  which  it  Is  empxiwered  to  act  or 
on  which  it  Is  required  to  submit  to  referen- 
dum before  acting. 

Section  313:  The  School  Board  Is  given  the 
duty  to  ( 1 )  examine  the  b(X)kB.  accounts,  and 
financial  statements  of  the  school  system, 
and  (2)  to  visit  or  delegate  one  of  its  mem- 
bers to  visit  each  schwjl  during  the  school 
year. 

Section  314  governs  the  powers  of  the 
School  Board  In  relation  to  the  employees  of 
the  school  system. 

(a)  Subject  to  the  other  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  School  Board  is  empowered  to  (1) 
appoint,  promote  ant;  dismiss  all  employees  of 
the  Kcho<il  system,  and  to  employ  a  suj^erln- 
tendent  who  will  be  the  chief  executive  of 
the  Board.  (2)  establish  classes  of  teaching 
and  supervisory  positions,  (3)  set  salaries  and 
other  terms  of  employment  for  It*  employees, 
(4  I  make  rules  for  the  conduct  of  teachers 
and  Its  other  employees,  and  (5)  establish 
standards  of  profes.';lon;il  ability  for  teachers 
and  Its  other  employees 

(b)  Until  the  School  Board  by  Its  resolu- 
tion adopts  a  per-^onnel  system  similar  or 
comparable  in  coverage  to  the  Federal  Civil 
Service  system,  employees  of  the  School 
Board  are  to  remain  under  the  personnel 
laws  and  regulations  applicable  to  them  be- 
fore their  transfer  to  the  Board.  The  Board 
may  provide  for  continued  participation  in 
the  Federal  Civil  Service  system.  The  system 
to  be  adopted  mu.st  be  put  Into  effect  not 
earlier  than  nine  months  or  later  than  five 
years  after  the  functions  of  the  Board  of 
Education  are  transferred  to  the  School 
Board. 

(c)  Persons  covered  by  the  retirement  sys- 
tem for  District  te.achers  are  given  the  option 
to  continue  that  coverage. 

(d)  The  School  Board  Is  to  contract  in 
writing  with  Its  teachers  for  a  term  not  ex- 
ceeding one  year,  and  for  payment  by  the 


•  Draft  says  "to  take  private  property  .  •  • 

in  orcorffance  icith  section  305  of  this  Act" 
Should  read.  ".  .  In  accordance  with  the  Act 
of  March  1,  1929  (DC  (Dode  .  .  )  as  amended 
by  section  305  of  this  Act,"  or  similar 
language. 
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school  or  calendar  year.  The  contract  Is  to 
jtate  the  length  of  time  the  school  Is  to  be 
taught,  the  rate  of  compensation  and  other 
jnatters  as  agreed.  The  contract  Is  to  be  signed 
bv  the  teacher  and  an  officer  of  the  School 
Board,  and  filed  with  the  Board's  secretary 
isee  sec.  315)  before  the  teacher  begins  work. 
The  contract  Is  automatically  renewed  each 
year,  except  as  modified  by  mutual  agree- 
ment. 

The  contract  may  be  terminated  by  the 
teacher,  by  filing  a  written  resignation  with 
tbe  School  Board  on  or  before  April  15  of 
each  year.  The  School  Board  can  terminate 
the  contract,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Board, 
with  a  written  notification  sent  to  the 
teacher  by  registered  mall  not  later  than 
April  10.  The  termination,  under  either 
method,  becomes  effective  at  the  close  of  the 
school  year.  The  teacher  is  given  the  right 
to  protest  a  termination  initiated  by  the 
Board  In  a  public  hearing  at  a  regular  or 
specially  called  meeting  of  the  Board.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  hearing,  the  Board  is 
to  decide  the  question  of  terminating  the 
contract  by  a  recorded  roll  call  vote.  The 
action  of  the  School  Board  Is  final. 

I  el  Without  regard  to  the  procedure  pro- 
vided for  In  subsection  (d)  the  School  Board 
may  discharge  a  teacher,  by  a  majority  vote, 
for  incompetence.  Inattention  to  duty,  par- 
tiality, or  any  good  cause.  The  School  Board 
must  first,  however,  make  a  full  and  fair 
Investigation  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  held 
for  that  purpose.  The  Board  Is  to  permit  the 
teacher  to  be  present  at  this  meeting  and 
allow  the  teacher  a  reasonable  time  to  make 
a  defense. 

Section  315:  The  Board  Is  required  to  hold 
an  annual  meeting  on  the  fourth  of  Septem- 
ber at  which  new  members  take  the  oath  of 
office  and  officers  are  elected.  The  president 
and  the  secretary  of  the  Board  are  chosen 
from  members  of  the  Board,  and  a  treasurer 
Is  to  be  cho.sen  under  section  551.  The  Board 
Is  also  required  to  meet  each  month  on  a 
date  set  at  the  previous  meeting.  Special 
meetings  may  be  called  at  any  time,  If  the 
president,  secretary,  or  treasurer  notifies 
each  of  the  members  by  a  registered  letter 
mailed  at  least  five  days  before  the  meeting. 
All  meetings  are  to  be  public. 
A  quorum  Is  set  at  eight  members.  With  a 
quorum  present,  a  majority  of  the  members 
may  decide  any  question — except  those  re- 
quiring a  special  referendum  under  section 
322.=  or  the  removal  of  the  Ueasurer  under 
section  551. 

All  members  of  the  Board  will  serve  with- 
out compensation. 

Part  C.  Referendum  I 

Section  321:   By  the  approval  of  a  refer- 
endum InlUated'  under  section  323(c),'  the 
school    electors     may     direct     the     School 
Board — 
(II  to  set  the  school  curriculum; 
(2)   to  choose  textbooks; 
i3«   to    sell    the    property    of    the    school 
system; 


'Draft  says  In  section  315  (p.  14),  "...  a 
majority  of  members  may  decide  any  ques- 
tion (except  those  requesting  a  special  ref- 
erendum under  section  323.  .  .  ."  The  word 
"requesting"  should  probably  be  "requiring," 
and  the  section  referenced  should  probably 
be  322  where  special  questions  are  required 
to  be  submitted  to  referendum.  The  analysis 
follows  these  changes. 

•Section  321  (p.  14)  of  the  Draft  says.  "The 
school  electors  may  direct  the  School 
Board —  ...  by  Initiating  a  referendum.  .  .  ." 
This  Is  probably  Intended  to  read,  ".  .  .  by 
the  approval  of  a  referendum  initiated.  .  .  ." 
The  analysis  follows  this  change. 

'The  Draft  refers  to  "...  a  referendum  In 
accordance  with  section  321(c).  .  .  ."  This  Is 
sparently  a  typographical  error  since  there 
1»  no  321(e).  The  analysis  substitutes  323(c). 


(4)  to  permit  public  meetings  in  school 
buildings; 

(5)  to  establish  a  Junior  college; 

(6)  to  levy  the  tax  provided  for  In  section 
563; 

(7)  to  make  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
pupils;  and 

(8)  to  transfer  funds  from  the  Capital 
Construction  Account  to  the  General  Ac- 
count (subject  to  the  limitations  as  to 
amount  In  section  562(d)  (2) ) . 

SecUon  322  prohibits  the  School  Board 
from  (1)  issuing  bonds  or  (2)  transferring 
funds  from  the  Capital  Construction  Ac- 
count to  the  General  Account  as  provided  In 
section  562(d)  (1)  unless  the  school  electors 
approve  In  the  referenda  required  by  sec- 
tions 511  and  562,  respectively. 

Section  323:  (a)  The  School  Board  may. 
by  resolution,  Initiate  a  referendum  to  be 
held  at  the  next  regular  school  election,  by 
sending  a  certificate  to  the  Election  Board 
setting  forth  the  resolution  directing  the 
referendum  and  the  question  to  be  prerented 
to  the  school  electors.  The  certificate  must 
be  received  by  the  Election  Board  at  least 
thirty  days  before  the  next  school  election, 
pursuant  to  the  time  limitations  of  section 
15(a)(3)'  of  the  District  Election  Law.  (See 
this  section  under  section  324  of  this  bill.) 

(b)  To  Initiate  a  referendum  to  be  held  at 
other  than  the  school  election  requires  no 
less  than  ten  members  to  sign  and  send  a 
certificate  to  the  Election  Board  favoring  the 
resolution  directing  the  referendum  and  set- 
ting out  the  resolution  and  the  question  to 
be  presented  to  the  school  electors.  Such  a 
referendum  Is  to  be  held  by  the  Election 
Board  not  less  than  forty,  nor  more  than  fifty 
days  after  receipt  of  the  certificate  pursuant 
to  "section  15(a)  (2)«  of  the  District  Election 
Law.  (See  this  section  under  section  324  of 
this  bin.) 

(c)  For  the  subject  matter  authorized  In 
section  321  of  this  bill,  fifty  school  electors 
may  Initiate  a  referendum  to  be  held  at  the 
next  school  election  by  signing  a  petition  In 
a  form  prescribed  by  the  Election  Board.  The 
petition  must  be  received  by  the  EL-ction 
Board  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  next 
school  election  under  section  15(a)(3)'  of 
the  District  Election  Law.  (See  this  section 
under  section  324  of  this  bill.) 

(d)  Propositions  submitted  to  referendum 
under  this  bill  are  to  be  decided  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  valid  votes  cast.  The  referenda 
are  to  be  conducted  under  the  provisions  of 
the  District  Election  Law,  and  by  regulations 
of  the  Election  Board. 

Section  324,  £is  noted  above,  amends  the 
District  Electlcm  Law  to  provide  for  the  Elec- 
tion Board's  conduct  of  the  referenda  author- 
ized by  section  201  and  323  of  this  bill.  The 
Election  Board  must  publish  a  notice  of  the 
referendum  to  be  held  once  a  week,  for  four 
weeks,  in  a  District  newspaper  of  general  cir- 
culation. The  notice  must  state  the  proposi- 
tion to  be  voted  upon,  and  the  time  and 
places  for  voting.'  Within  seven  days  of  the 
referendum  the  Election  Board  Is  to  certify 
the  results  to  the  School  Board,"  and  have 
them  published  In  a  District  newspaper  of 


'References  to  the  subsections  of  section 
15  of  the  District  Election  Law  appear  to  be 
incorrect  throughout  section  323  of  the  Draft 
bin  (pp.  15.  16).  Reference  in  323(a)  should 
apparently  be  a  reference  to  15(a)(3):  in 
323(b)  to  15(a)(2);  and  in  323(c)  to  15(a) 
(3) .  The  analysis  adopts  these  changes. 

•See  note  5,  above. 

'  See  note  5,  above. 

'At  this  point  in  the  Draft  (sec.  15(b)  of 
District  Election  Law,  p.  17)  words  are  re- 
peated— typographical  error, 

•This  section  of  Draft  requires  certifica- 
tion of  the  results  to  the  School  Board  only. 
Section  201  requires  the  same  certification 
to  be  made  to  the  President,  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  the  Speaker. 


general  circulation.  Other  provisions  of  the 
District  Election  Law  (including  that  for  a 
recount!  are  to  apply  to  the  referenda  Inso- 
far as  they  are  applicable.  The  Election  Board 
is  to  adopt  regulations  that  are  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  the  referenda. 

TITLE    IV SELECTION    AND     REMOVAL    OF    MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  SCHOOL  BOARD 

Part  A.  Selection  of  members 
Section  401:  The  School  Board  is  to  con- 
sist of  fifteen  members,  five  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  ten  elected 
under  sections  8(h)  and  10(a)(3)  of  the 
District  Election  Law.  (See  these  sections 
under  sections  414  and  415  of  this  bni.) 

Section  402  requires  both  appointed  and 
elected  members  of  the  School  Board  to  be 
school  electors  and  residents  of  the  District 
for  five  consecutive  years.  An  elected  member 
must  also  be  a  school  elector  In  the  schrxil 
electoral  district  from  which  he  seeks 
election. 

Section  403:  Except  for  members  of  the 
first  School  Board  (see  section  202(b))  and 
interim  appointed  members  (see  section 
404),  each  member's  term  Is  for  three  years. 
The  term  expires  on  the  fourth  Monday 
In  September,  though  a  member  may  serve 
until  his  successor  has  taken  the  oath  of 
office.  A  member  may  serve  more  than  one 
term. 

Section  404:  (a)  When  an  appointive 
membership  Is  vacated  before  the  expiration 
of  the  regular  term,  the  Speaker  is  to  make 
an  interim  appointment  to  fill  the  unexpired 
portion. 

(b)  When  an  elective  membership  Is  va- 
cated before  the  expiration  of  the  regular 
term,  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term  Is  to 
be  filled  by  an  election  as  provided  for  In 
section  10(a)(3)(B)  of  the  District  Elec- 
tion Law.  (See  this  section  under  section  415 
of  the  bill.)  The  Board  may  designate  a  per- 
son to  fill  the  vacancy  pending  the  election, 
but  the  person  must  have  the  qualifications 
required  of  the  last  Incumbent  member. 
Part  B.  Duties  of  election  board — Amend- 
ments of  District  election  late 
Section  411  amends  the  District  Election 
Law  to  Include  the  elective  members  of  the 
School  Board  as  persons  to  be  elected  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Section  412  amends  the  District  Election 
Law  by  adding  to  the  functions  of  the  Board 
of  Elections  (1)  the  division  of  the  District 
into  ten  compact  and  contiguous  school 
electoral  districts  of  approximately  equal 
population,  (2)  the  maintenance  of  a  per- 
manent registry  In  each  school  electoral  "> 
district,  and  (3)  reapportionment  of  the  dis- 
tricts according  to  population  after  each 
decennial  census. 

Section  413  amends  the  District  Election 
Law  to  provide  that  a  person  Is  eligible  to 
vote  in  any  election  of  a  member  of  the 
School  Board,  or  In  any  referendum  provided 
for  in  this  bUl  If,  In  addition  to  meeting  the 
qualifications  already  required  to  vote  under 
the  District  Election  Law,  he  files  an  affidavit 
that  he  resides  in  the  school  electoral  dis- 
trict in  which  he  wishes  to  vote.  The  affidavit 
Is  to  be  filed  with  the  Election  Board  not  less 
than  seven  days  before  the  election.  Provi- 
sion Is  made  to  treat  i>€rson8  moving  from 
one  school  electoral  district  to  another.  An 
absentee  Is  authorized  to  vote  In  the  dis- 
trict In  which  he  last  resided. 

Section  414  amends  the  District  Election 
Law  to  specify  the  qualifications  required  of 
a  candidate  for  membership  on  the  School 


"In  subsection  "(7)"  at  p.  18  of  Draft, 
"school  election  district"  should  probably  be 
"school  electoral  district"  In  order  to  be 
consistent  with  term  used  in  same  sub- 
section, and  defined  In  section  101(6)  of 
the  Draft  bin.  The  analysis  adopts  the 
change. 
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Board.  Tlie  person  must  d)  meet  the  quali- 
fications specified  in  section  402  of  this  bill 
for  elected  members  and  i2)  file  with  the 
Election  Board  a  nomination  p>etltlon  signed 
by  fifty  persons  eligible  to  vote  in  a  school 
election  In  the  district  from  which  he  seeks 
election.  The  petition  must  be  filed  with  the 
Election  Board  at  least  thirty  days  before 
the  election  in  a  form  prescribed  by  the 
Board. 

Section  415  amends  the  District  Election 
Law  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  to  section 
10(a)  requiring  elections  of  members  of  the 
School  Board  to  be  held  on  the  second  Mon- 
day In  September  In  each  year  in  amy  school 
electoral  district  "  in  which  the  regular  term 
of  Ite  member  expires  during  the  calendar 
year,  or  In  which  the  membership  has  been 
vacated  before  the  expiration  of  the  regular 
term  and  before  the  second  Monday  In  July 
of  the  same  year. 

Section  416  amends  the  District  Election 
Law  to  exclude  vacated  memberships  of  the 
School  Board  from  that  law's  treatment  of 
unexpired  terms  for  other  elected  officials  '■' 
In  the  District. 

Part  C.  Revxoial  of  members  and  treasurer 
of  School  Board 

Section  421:  A  p>etltlon  for  removal  of  a 
member  of  the  School  Board,  or  Its  treasurer, 
may  be  presented  to  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  the  District's 
Corporation  Coun.sel.  or  five  school  electors 
for  any  of  the  following  reasons- 

(li  willful  iir  habltiMl  i.eglect  or  refusal 
to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office; 

<2)  dlsabllltv  preventing  a  proper  dis- 
charge of  hlr  c>ffli'lal  duties; 

(3)  failure  to  produce  and  fully  account  for 
all  public  funds  and  property  In  his  hands  at 
an  Inspection  or  settlement; 

(4i  Ineligibility  to  hold  the  office  by  reason 
of  section  422  of  this  bill:  or 

(5)  corruption,  extortion,  oppression,  groes 
partiality.  Intoxication,  conviction,  of  a  fel- 
ony, mal-admlnistratlon  In  office  or  willful 
misconduct. 

Section  422  If  a  member  falls  to  maintain 
the  qualifications  required  for  appointment 
or  election  to  the  School  Board  isee  sections 
401-404).  he  bee.  mf-s  Ineligible  to  continue 
to  hold  office 

Section  423  The  removal  petition  must  be 
filed  In  the  form  of  a  complalit  In  a  civil 
action,  with  the  accused  Board  member 
named  as  defendant  Unless  filed  by  the  At- 
torney Gener  il.  !t  must  be  verified.  The  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Civil  Procedures  are  to  govern 
the  action. 

Section  424  The  Judge  may  suspend  the 
accused  member  from  office  If,  In  his  Judg- 
ment, sufficient  cause  appears  from  the  peti- 
tion and  affidavits  supporting  It  The  urder 
of  suspension  is  to  be  served  upon  th°  ac- 
cused, who  may  not  then  exercise  any  func- 
tions of  his  office  until  the  suspension  Is  re- 
voked. 

Section  425  Judgment  of  removal  shall  be 
rendered  and  recorded  If  the  allegations  of 
the  petition  are  'ufflclent  and  true.  The  va- 
cancy Is  then  t)  be  filled  :is  provided  under 
Part  A  of  thu  title   (sections  401-404) 

Section  426  When  the  petition  of  removal 
ta  brought  by  school  electors  they  are  re- 
quired to  file  a  bond  to  cover  costs  taxable 
under  section  427 

Section  427  (a)  When  the  petition  his 
been  brought  by  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
Corporation  Counsel  and  is  dismissed  on  the 


"In  subsection  "(3)"  under  sec.  415  of 
Draft  bill,  at  p  19,  "school  election  district" 
should  probablv  be  "school  electoral  district" 
to  be  consistent  with  definition  of  section 
101(6)  of  the  Draft  bill 

>» Section  416  (at  p  20)  says  to  insert  the 
amendment  after  the  word  "officer  "  The 
word  does  not  appear  In  the  referenced  sec- 
tion— It  Is  probably  Intended  to  be  "official." 


nierlts.  Judgment  Is  to  be  entered  against 
the  United  States  or  the  District,  respective- 
ly, for  the  re.iionable  and  ncctss.iry  expenses 
incurred  by  the  accused  in  making  his  de- 
fense, including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee 
fixed  by  the  court 

ibi  I.-i  an  action  brought  by  the  electors. 
If  It  appears  to  the  court  th:it  there  was  uo 
reasonable  cause  for  filing  the  petition,  the 
expenses  described  In  lai  may  be  taxed  as 
coats  .igalnst  the  electors 

TITLE     V — FINANCIAL     ADMINISTRATION 

Part  A.  Budget 

Section  501  sef^  the  School  Board's  fiscal 
year  to  begin  on  October  1  and  end  Septem- 
ber 30  of  the  succee<ling  year. 

Section  502:  By  July  1  of  each  year,  the 
treasurer  Is  directed  to  prepare  and  submit 
an  annual  budget  for  the  school  system  con- 
taining separate  accounting  classifications 
for  expenditures  from  the  General  Account 
and  from  the  Capital  Expenditure  Account. 
The  Board  must,  by  resolution,  adopt  a 
budget  for  each  fiscal  year  by  August  15  of 
the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

Part  B.  Borrowing 

Subpart   1    Borrowing  for  Capital 
Improvements 

Section  511:  la)  The  School  Board  Is  au- 
thorized to  incur  indebtedness  by  Issuing 
bonds  In  either  coupon  or  registered  form. 
Funds  so  obtained  are  to  be  included  In  the 
Capital  Construction  .Account.  Without  the 
approval  of  a  referendum  under  section  323 
of  this  bill,  the  Board  may  not  Issue  bonds 
In  an  amount  which  will  cause  Its  aggregate 
indebtedness  to  exceed  one  and  one-quarter 
percent  of  the  assessed  value  of  District 
property.  In  no  case  may  the  Board  issue 
bonds  causing  Us  aggregate  Indebtedness  to 
exceed  five  percent  ol  the  assessed  '^  value  of 
District  property. 

(b)  The  term  "Indebtedness" — as  used  in 
(  a(  above — includes  principal  and  unpaid  ac- 
crued interest  on  the  bonds  issued,  but  ex- 
cludes any  portion  of  the  bonded  Indebted- 
ness for  which  funds  are  set  aside  and  Ir- 
revocably dedicated  to  the  repayment  of  the 
bonds. 

lO  The  term  "assessed  value  of  District 
property  ' — as  used  m  la)  above — me.ins  the 
average  of  the  as.scssed  value  of  the  real 
property  In  the  District  that  Is  subject  to 
taxation  by  the  School  Board  under  section 
563  of  this  bill  or  by  the  District,  or  both, 
for  the  ten  most  recent  fiscal  years  for  which 
such  data  is  available 

Section  512  specifies  provisions  which  must 
be  lucluJed  in  the  School  Board's  resolution 
authorizing  the  Issue  of  a  series  of  bonds. 
These  are  (1)  the  denomination  and  serial 
number  of  bonds,  (2)  the  maximum  amount 
of  the  principal  of  the  Indebtedness  to  be 
Incurred  in  the  series.  (3)  the  maximum  rate 
of  Interest  to  be  paid,  and  (4i  where  the 
question  of  Issuing  bonds  is  to  be  submitted 
to  referendum  (whether  required  by  section 
511  or  voluntarily  put  by  the  Board  In  Its 
discretion) ,  information  on  the  date  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  referendum. 

Section  513:  Within  five  days  of  passing 
the  resolution  for  issuance  of  the  bonds, 
the  treasurer  is  to  publish  It  In  a  District 
newspaper  of  general  circulation,  together 
with  a  notice  that  suits  questioning  the 
validity  of  the  restjlutlon  must  be  filed  within 
the  period  prortded  In  section  614  or  be 
forever  barred. 

Section  514  limits  the  period  for  a  suit  or 
proceeding  contesting  the  validity  of  the 
authorizing  resolution  to  the  twenty  days 
after  i  1 1  the  newspaper  notice  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  resolution,  or  '2  I  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  results  of  the  referendum 


"Last  sentence,  see  511  (al .  at  p.  26:  ".  .  .  of 
such  average  assessed  value"  should  probably 
be  changed  to  k>e  consistent  with  the  de- 
fined term  of  sec.  511(c) . 


Section  515;  Alter  the  twenty-day  limita- 
tlon  period  of  section  514,  the  Board  may,  by 
resolution.  Issue  the  bonds.  The  bonds  of  any 
authorized  series  may  be  issued  all  at  one 
time  or  periodically,  as  deemed  advisable  by 
the  School  Board.  The  bot.ds  of  each  senej 
oje  to  be  payable  in  annual  Installments,  be- 
ginning within  three  years  of  date  of  issue, 
and  ending  within  twenty  ye.irs  of  that  date 
The  resolution  Issuing  the  bonds  is  to  fix  the 
date  of  issue,  and  prescribe  the  form  of  tbe 
bonds  and  Interest  coupons,  the  manner  Id 
which  the  bonds  and  coupons  are  to  be  ex- 
ecuted and  registered,  and  the  place  where 
they  are  payable. 

Section  516;  The  School  Board  is  directed 
to  pubUsh  a  notice  of  the  sale  of  the  boncis 
at  least  once,  and  not  less  than  ten  days 
prior  to  the  sale  of  the  bonds.  The  notice  ig 
to  appear  In  a  District  newspaper  and  a  New 
York  City  dally  financial  newspaper  that 
carries  municipal  bond  notices.  The  not'ce  is 
to  Include  a  requirement  that  proposals  of 
purchase  will  be  considered  only  if  they  are 
accompanied  by  a  down  payment  equivalent 
to  at  least  two  percent  of  the  par  amount  of 
the  bonds.  The  bonds  may  then  t*  sold  pub- 
licly based  upon  the  sealed  proposals  at  such 
price  or  prices  as  the  Board  approves  Tbt 
School  Board  Is  to  reserve  the  right  to  reject 
any  proposal. 

Subpart  2.  Short-Term  Borrowing 
Section  521 ;  By  resolution,  the  School 
Board  may  authorize  the  borrowing  of 
money  up  to  twenty-five  percent  of  the  total 
revenue  anticipated  during  the  fiscal  year 
through  the  execution  and  Issuance  of  nego- 
tiable notes.  The  notes  are  renew;\b!e  during 
that  fiscal  year  but  must  mature  and  be  re- 
paid before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Section  522:  (a)  The  notes  Lssued  under 
section  521  are  not  to  be  payable  on  demand 
but  may  be  redeemable  prior  to  maturity  ai 
provided  for  in  the  notes. 

(b)  The  notes  may  be  sold  at  private  sales 
without  advertising  but  must  be  sold  for  an 
amount  no  less  than  their  par  value  pl'jj 
accrued  Interest. 

Subpart  3    Oedlt  of  United  States  Not 
Pledged 

Section  531:  The  bonds  and  notes  to  be 
Issued  under  this  bill  are  not  obliaretlons  of 
the  United  States  or  the  District  (except  as 
to  their  non-taxablllty  under  section  103iai 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code),  nor  Is  the 
full  faith  and  c.-edlt  of  the  United  States 
pledged  in  payment  of  them 

Parf  C  The  oPirf  and  dutf^s  of  the  Schoc'. 
Board  treasurer 

Section  551 :  The  School  Board  is  directed 
to  annually  elect  a  treasurer  on  the  fourth 
Mond  ly  of  September,  and  to  fix  the  amount 
of  his  salary.  The  treasurer  may  be  removed 
at  any  time  by  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Board, 
or  by  the  Court  on  a  petition  for  remova! 
under  Part  C  of  Title  IV  of  this  bill. 

Se  tlon  552:  .As  the  officer  of  the  School 
Board  in  charge  of  the  administration  of  the 
school  system's  financial  affairs  the  treasurer 
is  assigned  the  following  duties: 

( 1)  prepare  and  submit  the  annual  budget 
estimates  linder  section  502; 

(2)  supervise  and  be  responsible  for  all 
fln.inclal  transactions  to  Insure  adequate  con- 
trol of  revenue  and  resources  and  to  insure 
that  budgetary  authorizations  are  not  ex- 
ceeded; 

(3 1  malnt.iln  systems  of  accounting  and 
internal  control  to  provide  (a)  full  disclosure 
of  the  financial  results  of  the  Board's  activi- 
ties, (bi  adequate  financial  Information 
needed  by  the  Board  for  management,  and 
(  c  t  effective  control  and  accountability  of  all 
assets; 

1 4)  submit  a  monthly  financial  statement 
to  the  Board; 

(5)  prepare  a  complete  financial  statement 
and  report  for  each  fiscal  year; 

(6)  receive   all   money  to  be  paid  to  the 
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Board   by   the   Federal   Government   or   the 
District; 

(7)  have  custody  of  all  public  funds  be- 
longing to  or  under  the  control  of  the  Board, 
and  deposit  such  funds  as  directed  by  the 
Board;  and 

(8)  have  custody  of  all  investments  of  the 
Board,  and  have  the  safekeeping  of  Its  bonds 
and  notes. 

Section  533;  The  treasurer  (and  other  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  School  Board  as 
directed  by  the  Board)  are  to  be  bonded,  In 
amounts  and  with  sureties  as  prescribed  by 
the  Board.  The  premiums  for  the  bonds  are 
to  be  paid  from  funds  of  the  School  Board. 

Section  554  "  provides  the  treasurer  with 
additional  duties  of  accounting  supervision 
and  control.  He,  or  his  designate,  shall — 

(1)  prescribe  the  forms  of  receipts,  vouch- 
ers, bills,  and  claims  to  be  used  by  the  School 
Board; 

(2)  examine  and  approve  documents  evi- 
dencing financial  obligations  of  the  Board, 
having  ascertained  that  funds  are  allotted 
and  available  for  them  when  due; 

(3)  audit  and  approve  all  evidences  of 
claims,  demands,  or  charges  against  the 
Board  before  their  payment,  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  Board's  legal  officials  determine 
the  regularity,  legality  and  correctness  of 
such  claims;  and 

(4)  perform  internal  audits  of  accounts 
and  records  of  the  School  Board. 

Section  555;  (a)  The  School  Board's 
financial  transactions  are  to  be  separately 
audited  by  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
utilizing  audit  procedures  with  due  regard 
to  generally  accepted  principles  of  auditing. 
The  audit  is  to  be  performed  at  the  place 
where  the  accounts  of  the  Board  are  normal- 
ly kept,  and  the  General  Accounting  Office 
is  to  be  given  complete  access  to  the  records 
and  property  belonging  to  or  In  use  by  the 
School  Board. 

lb)  The  Comptroller  General  Is  to  submit 
audit  reports  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to 
Congress,  and  the  School  Board.  The  reports 
must  set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audits,  and 
Include  Information  needed  to  Inform  the 
Board  of  the  operations  studied,  together 
with  the  Comptroller  General's  recommen- 
dations on  such  operations.  The  report  must 
specifically  show  any  financial  transaction  or 
undertaking  which  in  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's opinion  has  been  made  or  carried  on 
without  authority  of  law.  The  School  Board 
is  to  make  the  report  and  other  pertinent 
material  available  for  public  Inspection. 

Section  556   amends  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act  to  exclude  the  School  Board 
from  Its  coverage. 
Part  D.  Revenues  and  budgetary  limitations 

Section  561:  The  School  Board's  General 
.^ccount  is  to  consist  of  all  of  the  Board's 
funds  except  those  in  the  Capital  Construc- 
tion Account.  The  revenue  accruing  to  the 
General  Account  in  any  fiscal  year  (except 
revenue  diverted  to  the  General  Account 
under  section  562(d))  must  not  exceed  an 
amount  equal  tii  $200  times  the  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  In  the  District  school  system 
at  the  end  of  the  previous  school  year. 

Section  562:  (a)  The  Capital  Construction 
Account  Is  to  consist  of  all  revenues  described 
In  (b)  and  not  expended  under  (c) . 

(b)  The  revenues  accruing  to  the  Capital 
Construction  Account  are  to  consist  of  (1) 
five-sevenths  of  the  tax  levied  under  section 
563,  (21  the  proceeds  of  bonds  sold  by  the 
School  Board  (see  sections  511-516),  and  (3) 
funds  tran.sferred  by  resolution  of  the  School 
Board  from  the  Capital  Construction  Ac- 
count to  the  General  Account. 

(c)  The  funds  of  the  Capital  Construc- 
tion Account  may  be  expended  (1)  for  acqui- 
sition of  land,  construction  of  buildings  and 


Improvements,  and  purchase  of  school  equip- 
ment, (2)  for  the  payment  of  principal  and 
Interest  on  bonds  Issued  by  the  Board  (see 
sections  511-516),  and  (3)  If  transferred  to 
the  General  Account  under  (d),  for  other 
purposes. 

(d)  (1) :  If  approved  In  a  referendum  held 
under  section  323  »,  the  School  Board  may 
transfer  funds  from  the  Capital  Construc- 
tion Account  to  the  General  Account.  The 
amount  of  the  funds  transferred  In  any  fiscal 
year  may  not  exceed  the  amount  by  which 
the  Capital  Construction  Account  exceeds 
the  sums  due  In  that  fiscal  year  for  principal 
and  Interest  on  the  Board's  outstanding 
bonds. 

(d)  (2) :  Without  the  approval  of  a  referen- 
dum the  School  Board  may  still  transfer 
funds  to  the  General  Account  but  the  amount 
Is  not  to  exceed  either  (A)  the  amount 
transferable  with  approval  of  the  referendum, 
or  (B)  the  percent  of  the  revenue  accruing 
to  the  Capital  Construction  Account  in  that 
fiscal  year. 

Section  563  authorizes  the  School  Board 
to  levy  an  ad  valorem  real  property  tax  on 
the  taxable  real  property  of  the  District.  By 
August  15  of  each  year  the  Board  must 
certify  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
the  amount  proposed  to  be  raised  by  the  tax 
in  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  Commissioners 
are  then  to  levy  the  tax  In  the  same  manner 
as  they  levy  the  existing  real  property  tax 
of  the  District,  and  pay  the  amounts  raised 
to  the  account  of  the  Board.  The  amount  so 
certified  or  paid  must  not  in  any  case  exceed 
fourteen  mills  when  divided  by  the  assessed 
value  of  District  property  (defined  In  section 
511(c)  ).^»  Subject  to  that  limitation,  how- 
ever, the  amount  so  certified  and  paid  must 
not  be  less  than  amounts  due  In  that  fiscal 
year  for  principal  and  Interest  on  the  board's 
outstanding  bonds  (see  sections  511-516). 

Section  564;  The  School  Board  is  author- 
ized to  levy  a  sales  tax  and  a  personal  Income 
tax.  For  both  taxes  the  amount  to  be  levied 
may  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  amount  lev- 
led  by  the  District  under  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Sales  and  Income  Tax  Acts.  The  Com- 
missioners are  to  collect  the  respective  taxes 
In  the  same  manner  as  the  District  taxes 
upon  receipt  of  the  School  Board's  certifica- 
tion showing  the  amount  to  be  raised.  The 
District  must  diminish  the  amount  raised  by 
these  taxes  for  Its  own  account  so  that  the 
total  of  the  amount  raised  for  Its  own  ac- 
count plus  the  amount  raised  for  the  School 
Board  does  not  exceed  the  amount  which  the 
District  Is  authorized  by  law — other  than  this 
section — to  levy  and  collect  for  Its  own  ac- 
count. 

Section  565:  (a)  Annual  appropriations 
for  the  School  Board  are  authorized  in  an 
amount  equal  to  one  and  one-half  percent 
of  the  assessed  value  of  all  tax-exempt  real 
property  of  the  United  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict located  in  the  District  (except  streets 
and  navigable  waterways) . 

(b)  The  School  Board  Is  directed  to  de- 
termine the  assessed  value  of  such  property 
and  to  annually  submit  a  request  to  Con- 


"  Section  "554(a)"  in  Draft  bill  at  p.  35 
should  probably  be  "554"  since  there  Is  no 
other  division  of  the  section. 


I'The  reference  in  subsection  562(d)(1) 
of  Draft  bill  (at  p.  39)  to  section  322  (2) 
should  probably  be  a  reference  to  section  323, 
since  the  latter-cited  section  sets  out  the 
procedures  for  the  referendum.  The  analysis 
adopts  this  change. 

■•Section  563(2)  of  the  Draft  bill  (at  p. 
41)  refers  to  ".  .  .  the  assessed  value  of  tax- 
able real  property  In  the  District.  .  .  ."  It  Is 
not  clear  whether  this  was  Intended  to  be 
understood  as  the  same  as  the  term  "...  as- 
sessed value  of  District  property  .  .  ."  defined 
In  section  511(c)  of  the  Draft  bill.  Since  the 
term  of  section  563(2)  Is  not  otherwise  de- 
fined there,  the  analysis  adopts  that  in- 
terpretation, but  It  does  not  reflect  a  tech- 
nical change  required  In  the  referenced  sec- 
tion 611(c)  to  apply  Its  definition  to  section 
563. 


gress  (without  review  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget)  for  an  appropriation  In  an  amount 
equal  to  one  and  one-half  percent  of  the 
determined  value. 

(c)  the  term  "assessed  value""  as  used  In 
this  section  means  sixty  percent  of  the  origi- 
nal cost  of  the  real  property,  and  includes 
all  costs  of  site  acquisition,  of  construction 
and  major  renovation  or  extension  of  build- 
ings, and  of  purchase  of  equipment. 

TITLE  VI EFFECTIVE   DATES 

Section  601:  (a)(1)  Title  I  and  section 
201  of  this  bill  become  effective  at  Its  enact- 
ment. 

(2)  Title  IV  and  sections  202  and  203  are 
effective  on  the  day  the  President  receives  a 
certificate  from  the  Election  Board  declaring 
the  proposed  School  Board  was  approved  by 
the  referendum  held  under  section  201. 

(3)  The  remainder  of  the  bill  becomes  ef- 
fective on  the  day  on  which  the  eighth  mem- 
ber of  the  initial  School  Board  takes  the 
oath  of  office. 

(b)  The  bill  as  enacted  becomes  ineffec- 
tive if  the  proposed  School  Board  Is  rejected 
by  the  referendum  of  section  201. 

Andrew  J.  Shea. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Whitener]. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
reorganization  plan  which  we  have  be- 
fore us  is  one  which  has  been  heralded 
as  the  miracle  of  1967  in  municipal 
affairs. 

From  the  study  we  have  made  of  this 
proposal  and  of  the  history  of  govern- 
ment in  the  District  of  Columbia,  some 
of  us  wind  up  with  very  serious  reserva- 
tions as  to  the  validity  of  the  state- 
ments made  in  support  of  this  so-called 
reorganization. 

Back  in  1871  the  Congress  established 
a  local  government  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  which  was  not  unlike  that  pro- 
posed here.  In  that  government  the  au- 
thority and  responsibility  was  concen- 
trated in  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution  to  the  effect 
Congress  shall  have  exclusive  legislative 
authority  in  the  District. 

Under  that  1871  government,  the  chief 
executive  was  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  there  was  a  Board  of  Public 
Works  appointed  by  the  President,  They 
had  an  11 -member  Council  which  was 
appointed  by  the  President  and  a  22- 
member  House  of  Delegates  which  was 
elected  by  the  people  in  the  District  of 
Columbia, 

In  this  present  plan  it  is  provided 
a,:?ain,  a.s  in  1871,  for  the  appointment 
of  the  chief  executive  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment by  the  President. 

It  provides,  as  was  done  with  the  then 
11 -member  Council  for  the  appointment 
of  a  nine-man  Council  by  the  President. 

So  the  net  effect  is  that  you  again 
have  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  if  this  plan  is  adopted,  as  a 
more  direct  branch  of  the  executive  than 
it  is  now,  but  more  as  it  was  in  1871. 

The  record  will  show  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  of  1871  prob- 
ably collapsed  more  quickly  and  more 
disastrously  financially  than  other  city 


"  Section  565(c)  of  the  Draft  bill,  at  p.  48, 
defines  the  term  "assessed  valuation"  for 
purposes  of  the  other  parts  of  the  section. 
But  the  term  used  In  sections  665 (a)  and 
(b)  Is  "assessed  uaZue." 
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government  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States. 

When  that  government  was  estab- 
lished In  1871  the  District  of  Columbia 
had  one  of  the  lowest  per  capita  debts 
of  any  city  in  the  Nation  Within  4  years 
It  waa  bankrupt  and  had  the  highest 
per  capita  debt  of  any  city  In  the  United 
States. 

It  was  at  that  time  that  the  Congres.s 
returned  to  constitutional  principle  and 
undertook  to  exercise  exclusive  legisla- 
tion In  all  cases  whatsoever  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Now,  I  am  not  here  to  tell  you  that  the 
reorganization  plan  that  you  have  before 
you  will  bring  the  same  results  that  we 
had  In  1871.  But  I  have  heard  on  many 
occasions  many  of  you  t'f^ntlemen  quote 
the  motto  or  the  adatje  that  appears  on 
the  Archives  Buildins;,  that  "What  is  past 
is  prologue."  Should  we  today  di.sreeard 
this  maxim? 

Time  will  not  permit  a  detailed  discu.s- 
slon  of  what  is  provided  in  the  so-called 
reorganization  plan.  But  if  you  will  look 
at  the  proposed  plan,  vou  will  find  that  it 
would,  in  effect,  transfer  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  vast  areas  of 
authority  belonging  to  the  Congress  It 
is  all  listed  there  in  fine  print  In  the  re- 
port for  several  pages. 

I  repeat,  the  plan  docs  mt  set  at  the 
heart  of  the  trouble  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

One  of  the  thinsts  that  I  have  under- 
taken to  urge  in  the  press  and  elsewhere 
is  that  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  be  permitted  to  govern  the 
District  of  Columbia  under  legislation  en- 
acted by  the  Congress. 

They  have  not  been  able  to  do  that. 
and  I  can  point  out  .some  reasons  why. 

In  the  first  place,  back  in  1961  there 
was  created  an  offic  which  is  called 
Presidential  Assistant  for  District  of 
Columbia  Affairs,  or  somethinfi;  of  the 
sort.  I  am  not  critical  of  the  two  gentle- 
men who  have  occupied  that  position. 
They  are  both  fine  gentleman.  But  I  say 
this  to  you.  that  no  Commissioner  can 
nm  a  government  if  every  disgruntled 
citizen  can  write  a  letter  or  telephone 
to  the  White  House  and  have  some  super- 
numerary sitting  down  there  questioning 
everything  the  Commissioners  do. 

You  have  another  situation  in  the  Dis- 
trict that  Is  a  great  problem.  Public 
works  projects — subways  or  anything  you 
want  to  do  here — cannot  be  accom- 
plished by  the  local  government  author- 
ities unless  they  get  the  approval  of  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission, 
and.  In  many  cases,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  Director  of  the  Park 
Service  or  any  nimiber  of  others.  I  am 
not  criticizing  those  departments.  I  am 
saying  you  should  not  blame  the  Com- 
missioners and  you  should  not  blame  the 
basic  system  of  government  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  when  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  department  have  created  a 
multiplicity  of  roadblocks  which  prevent 
the  effective  management  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  You  are 
not  going  to  make  It  more  efBclent  by 
the  appointment  of  a  bunch  of  so-called 
councllmen  who  are  part-time  people, 
but  who  no  doubt  will  be  full-time  trou- 


blemakers because  they  will  be  trying 
to  assert  authority  th.it  they  do  not  have. 
I  can  say  this  to  you.  my  friends,  that 
right  today  you  have  two  members  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  who  would  like  nothing  bet- 
ter than  to  be  relieved  of  the  positions 
they  have  because  of  the  frustrations 
that  are  brought  about  by  these  obstruc- 
tions that  have  been  created  by  the  Con- 
gress and  by  the  executive  department 
to  them  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  Why  do  they  not  resign?  They  do 
not  resign  because  the  White  House  can- 
not get  qualified  people  to  take  their 
places,  and  they  are  staying  because  of 
a  sense  of  duty  to  the  Nations  Capital. 

Much  has  been  said  here  about  improv- 
ing the  District  government,  but  there 
has  not  been  a  great  deal  done.  I  say  we 
should  vote  for  this  resolution,  voting 
down  the  reorganization  plan,  and  then 
take  up  the  legislation  which  has  been 
reported  out  by  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia.  At  that  time  you 
will  not  be  walking  around  here  with  a 
blinder  on  your  eyes  or  a  yoke  on  your 
neck,  because  you  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  offer  any  amendments  you  would 
like  to  that  legislative  proposal. 

Under  this  so-called  reort;anization 
plan  you  have  no  .such  right. 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  legislators  in- 
terested in  our  Nation's  Capital,  we 
should  have  the  right  to  express  our  will. 
We  cannot  do  it  under  the  procedures 
here.  We  can  do  it  when  legislation  is 
brought  out  on  the  floor  from  our  com- 
mittee in  the  form  that  has  been  reported 
out. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  for  the  resolution  of 
disapproval,  and  later  on  to  vote  for  the 
legislation — which  will  come  out  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
You  will  have  an  opportunity  to  amend 
the  committee  bill  as  you  feel  proper. 
That  right  is  denied  under  the  procedure 
now  before  us. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
The    CHAIRMAN.  The    Chair    recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois   [Mr. 
ErlenbornI. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  !Mr.  HortonI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Horton  1  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HORTON  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3. 
As  a  member  of  both  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  I  have  a  particular  interest 
in  this  reorganization  effort  aimed  at 
improvini,'  the  effectiveness  and  efBciency 
of  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  past  5 
years,  I  am  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
present  District  government.  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  working  clo.sely  with 
members  of  the  three-man  Board  of 
Commissioners,  the  Corporation  Counsel, 
the  Chief  of  Police,  and  the  other  highly 
dedicated  and  competent  District  offi- 
cials 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  in  the.se 
5   years   the   performance   of   these   of- 


ficials and  of  my  fellow  members  of  the 
District  Committee  has  been  of  the  high- 
est order  of  public  service  and  public 
concern. 

Both  as  a  member  of  the  District  Com- 
mittee and  a  former  member  of  the 
Rochester.  NY..  City  Council,  that  city's 
legislative  body,  I  am  troubled  by  the 
structural  barriers  that  exist  in  the  Dis- 
trict ijovernment,  which  hamper  effec- 
tive and  efficient  local  decisions  and 
action. 

The  present  District  government  is 
headed  by  a  three-man  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, Including  a  Health  and  'Wel- 
fare Commissioner,  a  Safety  Commis- 
sioner, and  an  Engineer  Commissioner. 
As  an  example  of  the  difficulties  this 
structure  creates  in  the  fostering  of  pro- 
grams, let  us  examine  for  instance,  pro- 
grams involving  alcoholism  and  juvenile 
delinquency. 

Both  of  these  programs  cut  across  all 
jurisdictional  lines  separating  the  func- 
tions of  the  three  District  Commissioners. 
Combating  juvenile  delinquency  involves 
the  creation  of  rehabilitation  and  welfare 
programs  which  are  the  bailiwick  of  the 
Health  and  Welfare  Commissioner.  It 
also  involves  the  Police  Department, 
which  Is  responsible  to  the  Safety  Com- 
missioner. Further,  youth  recreation  and 
education  facilltes  are  needed  in  any 
comprehensive  delinquency  rehabilita- 
tion program,  and  these  facilities  fall 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Engineer 
Commissioner,  who  supervises  all  public 
buildings.  Further,  the  cooperation  of  the 
pro.sectitor  is  needed  In  the  District  of 
Coliunbia,  the  prosecutor  Is  the  Corpora- 
tion Counsel,  who  is  responsible  to  all 
three  Commissioners. 

A  similar  picture  can  be  drawn  to  Il- 
lustrate complex  jurisdictional  problems 
of  an  alcoholism  rehabilitation  program. 
Quite  obviously,  under  the  present  struc- 
ture these  line  crossings  involve  consider- 
able duplication  of  approval,  planning. 
and  executive  procedures.  I  might  also 
add  that  It  would  involve  cooperation  of 
the  Commissioners. 

Under  the  reorganization  plan,  which 
I  am  supporting,  the  executive  power  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  would  be  lodged 
in  a  single  Commissioner,  thus  creating 
a  central  source  of  authority  which  is 
both  flexible  and  efficient,  an  executive 
with  power  to  direct  comprehensive  plan- 
ning of  programs  designed  to  .solve  the 
extremely  complex  socioeconomic  prob- 
lems facing  American  cities  today. 

In  addition,  this  plan  provides  Wash- 
ington residents,  who  now  number  more 
than  800.000,  with  a  degree  of  represen- 
tation in  their  government.  Today  they 
are  afforded  no  voice  in  their  local  gov- 
ernment. Creation  of  a  nonpartisan 
Council  from  among  the  District  resi- 
dents would  provide  this  representation. 

This  need  to  improve  the  structure  of 
our  local  government  is  not  unique  to  the 
District,  It  has  been  stre.ssed  by  many 
Individuals  and  groups  who  are  keenly 
Interested  In  the  problems  of  modem 
America.  I  recently  noted  a  report  of  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  entitled 
"Modernizing  Local  Government."  In 
this  report,  the  chamber  of  commerce 
pointed  out: 
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It  is  Increasingly  evident  that  a  major  ob- 
stacle to  solving  today's  problems  Is  Insuffi- 
cient action  at  the  community  level.  And  a 
prime  re.^son  for  this  Is  local  government 
that  lacks  the  kind  of  structure  which  per- 
mits flexibility  to  meet  public  needs.  Many 
communities  have  failed  to  adapt  their  local 
Mvernments  to  the  population,  technological 
and  urb.in  changes  of  this  century. 

Ouimoded  local  government  structures 
straltjacket  public  flexibility  and  stifle  pri- 
vate initiative  •  •  •  Unless  local  govern- 
ment Is  revitalized,  our  political  and  eco- 
nomic systems,  as  we  now  know  them  will 
have  little  chance  to  solve  public  problenas 
effectively.  Governments  of  yesteryear  must 
be  remodeled  to  fit  not  only  today's  but  also 
tomorrow's  needs. 

I  endorse  these  views.  The  plan  now 
before  the  House  meets  the  tests  set  by 
the  chamber  of  commerce.  It  is  drawn 
to  afford  the  District  government  the 
flexibility  necessary  to  meet  public  needs. 

Under  the  present  form  of  organization 
the  District  cannot  obtain  the  executive 
leadership  and  direction  needed  to  meet 
today's  urban  problems.  Among  large 
American  cities  comparable  In  size  to 
Washington,  none  today  operates  under 
a  system  of  divided  executive  authority. 
Some  have  in  the  past  experimented  with 
the  commission  form  of  government  and 
have  abandoned  It  as  unworkable  and 
unresponsive  for  today's  conditions.  Only 
Washington,  D.C.,  among  large  American 
cities  remains  hobbled  with  this  anti- 
quated structure.  It  is  past  time  for  a 
change,  it  Is  time  to  give  the  District  a 
single  executive  that  the  President,  the 
Congress,  and  the  citizens  and  public 
servants  of  the  District  can  look  to  for 
municipal  leadership  and  hold  account- 
able for  its  success.  I  see  no  other  In- 
stitutions capable  of  fulfilling  this  need. 

I  might  point  out  at  this  juncture,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  Commissioners  testi- 
fied before  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  I  believe  It  Is  Important 
to  hear  what  they  had  to  say  at  this 
point,  because  we  probably  will  during 
this  debate  hear  what  some  of  the  past 
Commissioners  have  said  with  regard  to 
this  proposed  reorganization  plan. 

Mr.  Tobriner,  who  Is  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  and  who  has 
served  for  6  years,  said  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations: 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  to- 
day to  express  my  support  for  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3.  This  support  represents  my  con- 
sidered Judgment  based  on  my  service  of  over 
8  years  as  a  Commissioner  of  the  District. 
In  all  candor,  the  task  of  the  Board  over  the 
PMt  6  years  has  not  been  an  easy  one.  I  know 
that  the  chief  executive  of  any  large  Amer- 
ican city  has  not  had  an  easy  time  In  recent 
years. 

Commissioner  Tobriner  also  said: 
However,  I  believe  that  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  have  been  handicapped  to  an 
extra  degree  by  an  archaic  and  cumbersome 
form  of  government.  This  has  been  over  and 
above  the  problems  of  chief  executives  of 
most  American  cities. 

He  continued  by  saying : 

I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  have  to  detail  to 
Members  of  the  Congress  the  host  of  Issues 
which  we  face  in  Washington —  a  rising  crime 
fate,  unmet  educational  needs,  unemploy- 
nient,  and  housing  shortages.  I  believe  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  has  been  diligently 
md  conscientiously  seeking  answers  to  these 


and  similar  public  problems.  I  think  we  have 
been  doing  a  good  Job. 

I  agree  with  that  statement.  Commis- 
sioner Tobriner  continued: 

Yet  I  must  say  that  the  results  are  not 
good  enough.  A  major  reason  for  this,  I  think. 
Is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  governmental 
framework  In  which  we  work  Is  not  adequate. 
For  a  city  of  the  size  and  complexity  of 
Washington,  the  concept  of  a  Board  of  Com- 
missioners Is  an  outdated  remnant  of  a  by- 
gone era.  It  does  not  meet  the  needs  of  to- 
day's world. 

Many  Individuals,  Including  Members  of 
Congress,  have  asked  the  questions  "What  Is 
wrong  with  a  three-man  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners? Why  should  we  change?  Clear 
answers  to  these  kinds  of  doubts  are  neces- 
sary if  the  plan  Is  to  be  supported. 

Then  he  said: 

My  answer  to  these  questions  is  that, 
based  on  my  experience,  a  three-man  Board 
cannot  provide  the  kind  of  executive  and 
administrative  leadership  which  Is  reqtilred. 
As  you  know,  the  District  Commissioners  have 
divided  their  Jurisdiction  over  the  various 
agencies  of  the  District  among  the  Board 
Members.  Thus  we  have  (1)  a  Commissioner 
of  Public  Health  and  Welfare.  (2)  a  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Safety,  and  (3)  a  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Works.  Each  supervises 
the  agencies  assigned  to  him. 

He  went  on  to  detail  in  substance  why 
he  believes  that  a  three-man  Board  can- 
not provide  the  leadersliip  required. 

I  should  like  also  to  read  what  Com- 
missioner Mathe,  the  Engineer  Commis- 
sioner, had  to  say  on  this  very  vital  sub- 
ject: 

In  the  93  years  officers  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  have  served  the  city,  I  think  they 
have  done  a  good  Job. 

I  again  agree  with  that  statement. 

Commissioner  Mathe  said : 

I  believe  they  have  served  the  city  well. 
Naturally,  I'm  proud  of  the  part  the  corps 
has  played  In  building  the  Nation's  Capital, 
and  I'm  also  proud  to  participate  In  that 
effort. 


He  continued: 

But  the  problems  of  the  city  today  are 
vastly  different  from  those  of  93,  or  even 
20  or  10  years  ago.  Urban  problems  are  be- 
coming increasingly  more  difficult  and  more 
complex,  particularly  In  metropolitan  areas. 
As  you  are  well  aware,  all  large  cities  are  ex- 
periencing what  Is  often  termed  an  "tirban 
crisis."  In  consequence,  urban  programs  are 
also  becoming  more  complex,  more  Involved, 
and  more  difficult  to  administer.  One  cannot 
help  but  wonder,  then.  If  this  Is  an  appro- 
priate Job  for  a  military  officer — an  assign- 
ment that  calls  for  decisions  which  will  have 
an  Impact  on  the  welfare,  social  progress, 
and  economic  livelihood  of  more  than  800,- 
000  civilians. 

He  also  said: 

As  an  Army  officer,  I  am  happy  to  serve 
Washington,  D.C.  In  my  opinion,  however — 
and  I  consider  this  to  be  an  overriding  fac- 
tor— an  Army  officer  should  not  be  Involved 
In  the  continuing  political  problems  of  this 
great  city,  as  he  now  must  be  whUe  serving 
as  one  of  the  Commissioners.  I,  therefore, 
endorse  the  President's  reorganl2atlon  plan 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  government. 

Because  there  may  be  some  question 
with  regard  to  crime,  I  believe  we  ought 
to  hear  what  the  Chief  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  had  to  say. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 


yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  Police 
Chief  Lay  ton  said: 

The  key  element  In  the  President's  plan.  It 
seems  to  me.  Is  the  proposal  for  a  single 
Commissioner  with  strong  executive  powers 
which  would  provide  the  consolidated  au- 
thority which  should  aid  especially  the  long- 
range  crime  prevention  programs. 

Each  criminal  act  Is  of  concern  to  a  num- 
ber of  departments  and  agencies  In  the  Dis- 
trict government.  Under  the  present  system, 
the  operating  departments  and  agencies  are 
divided  among  the  three  Commissioners  for 
administrative  supervision.  For  example,  the 
Police  Department  is  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  presllent  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners:  the  Department  of  Correc- 
tions is  supervised  by  the  other  civilian 
Commissioner;  the  Engineer  Commissioner 
has  Immediate  supervision  over  the  Depart- 
ment of  Motor  Vehicles,  and  the  Office  of 
the  Corporation  Counsel  reports  to  the  fxill 
Board  of  Commissioners. 

Then  he  said: 

It  seems  appropriate  that  such  closely 
linked  activities  as  those  of  the  police  force, 
the  prison  system,  motor  vehicle  supervi- 
sion, and  the  legal  office,  should  be  coordi- 
nated under  a  single,  clear  line  of  authority. 

The  Job  of  the  police  force  Is,  of  course, 
primarily  to  control  crime  through  preven- 
tion and  arrest  of  offenders.  Many  other 
factors  must  be  taken  Into  account,  how- 
ever, to  achieve  lasting  progress  In  reducing 
crime.  Long-range  programs  In  such  fields 
as  education,  employment,  and  housing  are 
Important  in  this  effort.  More  efficient  gov- 
ernmental machinery  such  as  offered  by  the 
President's  reorganization  plan  would  give 
the  community  hope  of  swifter  progress  to- 
ward these  goals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  this  plan, 
which  vests  the  legislative  or  rulemaking 
authority  In  a  council  and  the  executive 
authority  In  a  single  commissioner,  is  in 
Itself  a  good  plan.  Additionally,  I  feel 
that  it  provides  a  good  basis  or  frame- 
work which  we  in  the  Congress  and  in 
the  committees  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia of  the  House  and  the  Senate  can 
further  perfect  to  give  the  District  of 
Coliunbia  a  streamlined  and  more  effec- 
tive government.  We  should  bear  In 
mind  as  we  corisider  this  reorganization 
plan  that  the  Commissioners  today  have 
both  the  executive  and  the  rulemaking 
and  legislative  authority.  Under  any 
other  plan  that  has  been  proposed  this 
executive  and  rulemaking  authority  is 
still  vested  in  the  three  Commissioners. 
I  think  it  is  very  important  for  us  to 
change  this  setup  at  the  top  level  of 
government  so  that  we  can  have  a  more 
streamlined  and  more  effective  structure. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  our 
colleagues  to  support  the  plan  and  vote 
down  the  disapproval  resolution. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
3deld  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr.  BRO'WN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  to  express  my  support  of  the 
resolution  of  disapproval  and  to  oppose 
the  President's  plan.  I  have  introduced, 
as  the  Members  of  this  body  know,  a 
plan  of  my  own  toward  which  I  hope  we 
win  have  the  opportunity  to  move  by 
taking  up  the  plan  which  has  been  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

I  should  like  to  outline  briefly,  if  I  may. 
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some  of  the  problems  involved  with  the 
President's  plan.  As  has  been  mentioned, 
this  plan  provides  for  a  single  Commis- 
sioner smd  an  assistant  in  the  hope  of 
getting  single-minded  leadership  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Under  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  one  or  the  other,  and  not 
necessarily  both,  of  these  people  is  to  be 
a  resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It 
does  leave  one  of  the  positions  open  to 
the  appointment  of  anybody  who  may  or 
may  not  have  some  kind  of  experience  in 
administration  in  cities  of  800.000  popu- 
lation. Possibly  an  unemployed  mayor 
from  some  other  city.  Both  of  these  posts 
would  be  filled  by  the  President. 

However,  there  is  no  provision  under 
the  President's  plan  for  the  removal  of 
the  assistant.  So  this  puts  the  White 
House-named  Commissioner  in  the  rather 
strange  position  of  having  his  assistant 
selected  by  the  White  House,  but  the 
Commissioner  does  not  have  the  pos- 
sibility of  removing  his  assistant  should 
the  two  not  be  compatible. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  support  of  the  President's 
reorganization  plan  expressed  by  people 
now  associated  or  recently  associated 
with  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Of  course,  the  possibility  oc- 
curs to  me  that  some  of  the.se  gentlemen 
may  be  enthu.siastic  about  this  plan  with 
reference  to  the  employment  to  which 
they  may  have  recently  been  assigned  or 
which  they  may  have  in  mind.  I  hasten 
to  make  no  conclusions  in  this  regard 
other  than  to  say  that  the  ability  of  the 
President  to  appoint  people  to  other  jobs 
may  have  some  significance  relating  to 
the  support  which  has  been  expressed  for 
this  plan. 

Under  the  President's  plan  there  is 
proposed  a  nine- member  Commission. 
Now,  this  has  been  cited  as  one  of  the 
home-rule  aspects  in  this  legislation.  I 
feel  it  Is  significant  that  all  of  these  mem- 
bers of  the  proposed  Commission  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  Theoretically, 
they  are  to  be  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District  of  Columbia.  But  if 
they  are  not  in  agreement  with  the  Com- 
missioner— the  Commissioner  also  being 
appointed  by  the  President — it  requires 
seven  to  overrule  the  Commissioner.  And, 
should  they  be  too  obstreperous,  they  are 
subject,  of  course,  to  Presidential  refu.sal 
to  reappoint. 

■What  kind  of  home  rule  representation 
Is  that? 

Once  again  the  administration  may  be 
promising,  as  it  has  in  the  past  several 
years  so  often  more  than  it  can  deliver — 
this  time  to  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

One  of  the  problems  that  has  been 
faced,  but  not  met  effectively,  by  the 
present  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  is  the  lording  over  of  the 
three-member  Commission  system  of 
municipal  government  the  National  Cap- 
ital Planning  Commission,  the  Redevel- 
opment Land  Agency,  the  Zoning  Com- 
mission, and  the  many  other  Independ- 
ent agencies  which  are  now  dominated 
by  Presidential  appointment. 

Does  the  Presidents  plan  cure  this 
problem?  No,  it  does  not.  It  merely  leaves 
these  Independent  agencies  to  operate  in 
conflict  or  in  concert  "is  the  case  may  be. 


wi^h  the  Prcsidentially  appointed  Com- 
missioner and  Presidentially  appointed 
City  Council.  This  should  assure  expres- 
sion of  the  White  House  view,  one  way 
or  the  other. 

The  reorganizational  authority  for  the 
details  of  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  given  to  the  single  Com- 
missioner. 

I  ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  are  the 
home  rule  aspects  of  this  plan? 

Well,  unless  you  consider  that  the 
Presidentially  appointed  Commissioner, 
or  the  Presidentially  appointed  Council, 
at  some  future  date,  wUl  be  elected  by 
the  people  of  tho  c:ty  of  Washington, 
then  I  submit  that  there  are  no  home 
rule  aspects  of  this  plan. 

If  you  presume  that  this  Coneress  will 
have  these  councilmen  or  the  Commis- 
sioner elected,  Mr  Chairman,  then  what 
do  we  do  about  the  tripartite  interest  in 
the  District  of  Columbia?  The  three 
parts  are  the  intfvc.>t  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  whose  National  Capital 
this  is;  and  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
the  city  whose  home  it  is  to  balance  the 
interest  of  the  White  Hou.se,  which  is  the 
executive  responsibility  for  the  adminis- 
trative branch  of  Government,  main- 
tained here. 

This  tripartite  Interest  which  must  be 
maintained  can  be  done  through  a  sys- 
tem which  includes  the  system  of  three 
Commissioners. 

And  it  can  do  It  under  a  plan  which 
provides  for  a  single-minded  manager  In 
a  city  manager  type  of  government. 
Such  a  plan  has  been  proposed  by  the 
District  Committee  and  it  has  also  been 
proposed  under  legislation  which  I  have 
submitted  myself.  The  legislat.on  I  have 
submitted  provides  for  the  election  by 
the  residents  of  the  city  of  one  of  the 
CommLssioners.  and  the  naming  of  the 
other  two  by  the  President,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 

In  the  committee  plan,  we  have  the 
only  aspect  of  true  home  rale  which  has 
been  proposed  during  the  entire  consid- 
eration of  this  question.  This  is  the  provi- 
sion for  an  U-member  School  Board.  If 
the  people  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  not  have  the  right  to  elect  their 
own  School  Board,  then  what  areas  are 
we  going  to  give  them  for  exerci.'=ing  their 
own  local  governmental  authority'' 

Under  the  committee  plan  these  11 
School  Board  members  will  be  elected 
from  wards.  No  such  provision  exists  m 
the  President's  reoraani/ation  plan  with 
reference  to  local  schools  or  local  elec- 
tions, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  in  spite 
of  the  erudite  comments  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  pre.ss  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, the  District  Committee  plan  is 
somewhat  more  liberal  than  the  Presi- 
dent's highly  conser\'ative  all-White 
House  self-appointed  plan. 

Through  the  Reorganization  Act  pro- 
cedure by  which  this  plan  came  to  this 
Congress,  the  President  does  have  the 
authority  to  legislate — or,  rather,  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  has 
the  authority  t)ecause,  obviously,  the 
President  did  not  take  time  to  draw  up 
this  plan  himself.  This  reverse  legislative 
procedure  which  is  now  pending  before 
this  Congress  today  obviates  the  action 


taken  in  previous  Congresses  estabusn- 
ing  a  specific  committee  to  give  c^naider- 
ation  to  the  special  problems  of  ♦.he  Dis- 
trict.  This  organization  rule  of  the  Con- 
gress has  been  avoided  and  ignored. 

Because  all  we  can  do  to  ^his  plan 
today  is  disapprove  it.  or  not  disapprove 
It  and  let  it  t>ecome  law.  Vve  cannoj 
amend  it. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  an  abalcatioa 
of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Ij.S.  Congress 
in  this  very  delicate  and  important  area. 

One  of  the  great  problenis  of  our  time 
is  how  to  govern  cities  the  size  of  Wash- 
ington, If  we  are  going  to  turn  this  over 
to  a  single  executive  official  who  is  resi- 
dent in  the  White  House,  then  I  think 
we  have  abdicated  our  responsibility  U> 
find  a  solution  to  these  problems  that  we 
face  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  suggest  for  one 
minute  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  be  ex  officio  mayor  of  Wasii- 
ington  because  the  President  is  too  busy 
making  the  decisive  judgments  that  are 
needed  on  Vietnam  and  the  problenis  of 
riots  in  our  cities,  the  kind  of  judgmenti 
we  have  come  to  expect  of  the  President 
of  Uie  United  States.  I  do  suggest  that 
the  White  House  decisions  issuing  to  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  be  made  by  some  anonymous  White 
House  assistant  who  will  be  in  constant 
communication  with  the  Commissioner 
and  the  members  of  the  Council  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 

I  should  like  to  see  us.  Mr.  Chairman, 
maintain  the  interest  of  Congress  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  should  like  to  see 
us.  Mr.  Chairman,  add  to  that  interest  a 
voice  for  the  residents  of  the  District  ol 
Columbia.  And  I  should  like  to  see  us  bal- 
ance the  present  White  House  control  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  a  control  which 
ha^  been  growing  in  recent  years.  This 
growing  influence  may  be  the  basis  of 
some  of  the  problems  we  now  have  with 
the  government  of  this  city  in  which  we 
are  all  so  vitally  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  the  ques- 
tion today  is  whether  or  not  to  accept 
the  President's  plan,  and  terminate  for 
the  time  being  the  Congress'  considera- 
tion of  the  operation  of  the  District,  or 
whether  we  reassert  our  interest  in  the 
problems  of  this  Federal  City.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  fear  we  may  face,  if  we  adopt  the 
President's  plan,  a  continuing  conflict  be- 
tween this  Congress  as  represented  by 
the  District  Committee,  and  the  White 
House  as  represented  by  the  anonj-mous 
special  assistant  to  which  I  have  made 
reference. 

Mr,  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  gentleman  from  South  Car- 
olina I  Mr.  McMillan]. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
first  want  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations for  the  courtesy  they  have  ex- 
tended to  the  members  of  my  commit- 
tee, we  have  worked  well  together,  and 
they  have  given  us  all  the  opportunity 
we  wanted  to  appear  before  their  com- 
mittee during  the  hearings. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  any  member  of 
their  committee.  In  fact,  the  chairmM  [ 

of   the   committee   is   one  of  my  best 
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friends,  and  serves  as  a  member  of  my 
committee.  However.  I  realize  he  has  a 
job  to  do,  and  I  suppose  the  person  who 
has  created  this  Reorganization  Plan 
jlo.  3  had  the  President  send  it  to  the 

Capitol. 

While  I  know  that  It  was  the  duty  of 
this  committee  to  hold  hearings  and 
present  it  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  I 
find  It  rather  difficult  to  understand  how 
any  Member  of  the  Congress  would  want 
to  abandon  his  constitutional  authority 
over  the  affairs  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  should  be  the  last 
person  to  stand  in  the  well  here  trying 
to  protect  anything  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  because  I  have  taken  smear 
tactics  from  the  news  media,  and  there 
have  been  intentional  misrepresenta- 
tions by  the  press  In  Washington  over 
the  20  years  I  have  been  chairman  of 
this  committee,  in  fact,  in  practically 
all  of  the  30  years  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  only  reason  I  did  not 
get  off  the  committee  was  because  I 
did  not  want  the  Washington  Post  to 
think  they  could  run  me  off.  That  is  the 
reason  I  am  out  here  today:  to  see  that 
the  Members  of  Congress  are  protected 
as  prescribed  by  the  Constitution.  There 
are  not  many  Members  of  Congress 
here  of  the  old  school  whom  I  have  not 
helped  somewhere  along  the  line  since 
I  have  been  serving  as  the  chairman  of 
this  committee. 

I  imagine  that  from  now  on  if  this 
plan  is  adopted.  Members  of  Congress 
will  be  required  to  get  District  of  Colum- 
bia automobile  tags,  as  you  will  no  longer 
have  the  kind  of  reciprocity  that  you 
have  now  as  a  Member  of  Congress  from 
every  State  in  the  Union.  I  was  success- 
ful in  having  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Virginia  grant  you  the  reciprocal 
privilege  of  using  your  own  State  license 
Ugs  during  the  time  you  are  here  as  a 
Member  of  Congress, 

Those  are  a  few  things  that  I  have 
done  for  all  Members  of  the  Congress  by 
trying  to  keep  this  a  safe  place  to  live. 
I  just  cannot  see  how  the  Congress  can 
agree  to  have  the  executive  department 
of  the  Government  handle  all  the  affairs 
of  the  District  of  Coltunbia  when  the 
Constitution  specifically  states  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  com- 
plete jurisdiction  at  the  legislative  level 
and  all  legislation  so  far  as  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  concerned. 

I  understand  that  this  new  plan,  or 
whatever  you  want  to  call  it.  council,  or 
whatever  it  is.  will  have  authority  to 
make  the  laws  and  if  the  Congress  does 
not  object,  then  they  will  go  into  effect. 
Well,  who  is  going  to  have  the  time  here 
on  Capitol  Hill  to  keep  up  with  all  this 
council  will  be  doing  downtown  when  we 
can  hardly  keep  up  with  the  three  Com- 
missioners? 

My  committee  held  extensive  hearings 
for  the  past  2  months  In  an  effort  to  find 
out  why  this  plan  was  created.  We  had 
all  the  available  possible  District  Com- 
missioners in  the  District  of  Coltunbia 
up  here  before  our  committee  in  an  effort 
to  find  out  if  there  were  any  flaws  in  the 
District  government  that  should  be  cor- 
rected. Not  one  Commissioner  has  stated 


that  he  was  unable  to  effectively  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Commission  except  the 
three  Commissioners  who  are  in  ofl&ce  at 
the  present  time,  I  think  you  all  know 
why  they  could  not  say  otherwise.  I  am 
sure  that  if  one  or  three  of  the  employees 
in  my  office  would  testify  against  me, 
they  would  not  have  a  job  tonight. 

I  hope  that  every  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  realize  that  this 
really  affects  them  just  as  much  as  it  does 
any  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  Is  your  baby 
and  if  you  want  to  vote  for  it,  I  am  not 
going  to  lose  any  sleep  about  it.  I  feel  I 
have  done  my  duty  serving  on  this  Dis- 
trict Committee  as  long  as  I  have  and  I 
believe  that  we  In  the  House  District 
Committee  have  done  a  wonderful  job. 
Almost  every  year  we  have  from  20  to  25 
bills  left  in  the  committee  in  the  other 
body  with  no  action  taken  on  them.  Do 
you  ever  hear  the  press  criticize  that 
committee?  No— they  are  too  busy 
criticizing  the  House  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  all  the  time.  So  you 
can  see  who  wants  this  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3. 

If  I,  for  once,  thought  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  really  wanted 
this  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  so  that 
he  could  more  effectively  handle  the  af- 
fairs of  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  would 
not  be  here  opposing  it  today.  But  I  do 
not  think  the  President  created  this 
plan.  I  do  not  think  the  President  has 
time  to  know  anything  much  about  it  be- 
cause any  man  who  is  serving  as  Presi- 
dent, with  two  wars  going  on,  I  am  cer- 
tain he  does  not  have  the  time  to  think 
much  about  the  District  of  Columbia 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
the  chairman  make  some  observation 
relative  to  the  bill  that  we  have  reported 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee. Statements  have  been  made  repeat- 
edly in  our  Republican  Conference,  in 
the  press  and  elsewhere  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  probably  would  not 
support  the  bill  that  has  been  reported. 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  com- 
ment on  that. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Minnesota 
who  has  done  such  a  wonderful  job  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  our  committee  has 
prepared  a  bill  that  I  think  will  be  of 
some  improvement  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  because  the  only 
sore  thorn  here  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  at  the  present  is  In 
connection  with  the  School  Board.  I  have 
had  at  least  three  of  the  judges  call  me 
and  say  that  they  wish  Congress  would 
take  these  appointments  out  of  their 
hands.  We  have  that  provision  In  this 
pending  bill.  The  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota has  done  more  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  than  any  man  that  I  know  of 
who  has  ever  served  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  He  spends  more  time 
studying  the  conditions  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  he  is  the  author 
of  practically  every  version  or  every  item 


in  the  pending  bill  reported  out  of  the 
District  Committee  which  will  come  up 
next  Monday  should  this  plan  be  voted 
down. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  It  is  my  understanding 
from  our  conversation  yesterday  that  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  chairman  to  go 
all  the  way  with  me  In  support  of  that 
bill.  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  That  is  true,  all  the 
way;  yes. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  McMillan.  I  am  100  percent  for 
the  bill,  unless  the  Senate  tacks  onto  it 
an  extraordinary'  amendment.  I  will  sup- 
port it  with  any  ordinary  amendment 
that  they  might  tack  onto  it  over  there. 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  gentleman  said  a 
moment  ago  that  if  this  plan  should  be 
rejected,  he  would  bring  the  Nelsen  bill 
to  the  floor  next  Monday. 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MULTER.  Why  should  not  the 
gentleman  bring  the  bill  to  the  floor  next 
Monday  or  some  other  time  in  the  future 
even  if  the  reorganization  plan  prevails? 
After  all.  why  should  not  the  Congress 
try  to  work  its  will  on  this  subject,  no 
matter  what  happens  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan? 

Mr.  McMILLAi'.  I  do  not  think  the 
other  body  would  take  any  action  on  the 
committee  bill  if  the  reorganization  plan 
Is  adopted. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Why  should  we  not  run 
the  risk  that  they  would  not  take  action 
if  the  bill  is  a  good  one  and  has  in  it  leg- 
islation that  the  plan  could  not  accom- 
plish? Why  should  we  not  bring  that  bill 
before  the  House  and  let  the  House  work 
its  will  on  it? 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  If  a  majority  of  the 
Congress  thinks  that  the  President 
should  handle  the  affairs  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  am  willing  to  let  him  do 
it. 

Mr.  MULTER.  E^'en  though  we  ap- 
prove this  plan,  we  can  still  approve 
other  legislation  pertaining  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Why  not  bring  that 
bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House  and  let  the 
House  act  on  it? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  How  long  does 
the  gentleman  feel  we  shoiild  give  the 
President's  plan  before  we  start  correct- 
ing it?  One  week,  or  woull  you  prefer 
to  wait  for  a  time  and  see  if  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  would  work? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  has  expired. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Reuss],  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
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Mr.  REUSS  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
vigorous  support  of  the  reorganization 
plan  because  of  the  central  thing  which 
It  does,  which  is  to  replace  an  unwork- 
able troika,  an  admlaiitrative  animal 
with  three  heads,  a  tripartite  monstros- 
ity, with  an  etTicient  and  effective  single 
Commissioner 

All  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States 
have  long  since  abandoned  the  commis- 
sion form  of  government;  93  cities,  large 
and  small,  have  abandoned  it  Ln  the  last 
10  years  alone. 

A  commission  form  of  government  vio- 
lates every  modem  principle  of  good  gov- 
ernment. It  has  been  condemned  by  or- 
ganizations ranging  from  the  Hoover 
Commission  20  years  ago  to  the  US. 
Chamber  of  Commeicc  juj-t  ver>-  recently. 
Let  us  look  at  one  specific  case  of  why 
It  does  not  work,  and  here  there  is  no 
reflection  intended  on  the  fine  gentlemen 
who  are  presently  the  three  District  of 
Columbia  Commissioners. 

Take  the  recent  findings  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Crime  Commission  that  al- 
coholism simply  cannot  be  successfully 
controlled  imder  *he  present  system.  If 
you  will  look  at  the  chart  here,  you  will 
find  that  the  respons'bllily  for  alcoholism 
Is  divided  between  the  three  Commis- 
sioners. One  Commissioner  has  the 
Health  Department,  another  has  the 
Police  Department,  another  has  the  De- 
partment of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 
They  cannot  possibly  develop  a  unified 
program 

Similarly.  Police  Cl.tef  Layton  testified 
very  recently  that  a  program  of  control- 
ling juvenile  delinquency  is  almost  im- 
possible of  effectuation  because  one 
Commissioner  controls  the  police,  an- 
other controls  motor  vehicles,  and  the 
legal  office  is  in  still  a  third  place. 

What  the  plan  would  do  is  to  substi- 
tute one  responsible  executive  commis- 
sioner for  the  three,  and  in  so  doing  it 
would  clearly  separate  the  rulemaking 
from  the  executive  function  It  would 
provide  strong  leadership.  It  would  speed 
decisions,  and  it  would  give  Washington 
a  unified  approach  to  urban  problems 

The  specter  has  been  conjured  up  here 
on  the  floor  just  a  moment  ago  that  if 
we  let  this  reorganization  plan  go  into 
effect.  Congressmen  will  have  to  obtain 
District  of  Columbia  license  plates 

I  thought  I  heard  a  .sharp  intake  of 
breath  throughout  the  Chamber  when 
this  "horrible"  was  exposed  to  us.  Let 
me  say  that  Contrrcss  today — or  Con- 
gress tomorrow,  if  a  reorftanization  plan 
goes  Into  effect— can  very  readily,  by  a 
quickly  passed  law.  undo  anything  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  government 
does.  So  let  us  not  worry  about  the  hor- 
rible possibility  of  having  to  buy  District 
of  Columbia  plates 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  REUSS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  Mr  Chairman,  is  It 
not  true  that  all  of  the  laws  and  powers 
that  now  apply  to  the  three  Commission- 
ers will  still  apply  to  the  Commissioner 
and  the  nine-man  Council? 

Mr.  REUSS  The  gentleman  is  entirely 
correct.  I  do  not  represent  that  this  is  a 
perfect  plan   If  we  let  It  go  into  effect. 


I  do  not  anticipate  that  bells  will  ring 
out  throughout  the  District  of  Columbia 
tomorrow  night;  or  that  this  will  intro- 
duce a  new  Utopia:  and  it  certainly  is  not 
home  rule.  But  I  do  believe  it  .viU  briiu:: 
efficient  and  effective  government  to  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

I  am  full  cif  admiration  for  the  minor- 
ity members  of  our  House  Government 
Operations  Committee,  who  by  over- 
whelming majority  voted  in  favor  of  the 
reorganization  plan.  They  listened  to  the 
endence.  they  asked  for  witnesses  of 
their  own.  they  ana!y2C'd  the  data,  and 
they  decided  with  an  open  mind  that  one 
Commi.ssioner  can  do  a  bettor  job  than 
three. 

One  final  w /id  There  is  a  smaller 
group  of  Members  who  throughout  this 
session  have  on  almost  every  measuie 
brought  before  us  voted  "No."  I  do  not 
quaiitl  with  their  votes  But  today  I  ask 
them  I  beg  them,  to  display  consistency, 
to  keep  on  doing  as  they  hive  done  be- 
fore, and  to  give  us  a  resoundme  "No." 
which  happens  to  be  tlie  right  vote  on 
this  Di.strict  of  Columbia  reorijanization 
plan.  The  people  of  the  District,  all  800.- 
000  of  them,  will  be  very  grateful 

Mr  NELSEN  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr  REUSS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr  NELSEN  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman cites  the  various  Commissioners 
as  having  no  authority,  for  example,  in 
the  a'ea  nf  alcoholism.  Under  the  P,e- 
organization  Plan  No  5  of  1952,  the  pres- 
ent Commi.ssioners  have  broad  aut!iopty 
to  .straighten  out  any  internal  problems 
of  the  present  government.  They  have 
not  exerci.^ied  thti'.-  authority  There  is  no 
evidence  the  White  House  has  asked 
them  to  I  want  to  point  out  that  they 
could  have  corrected  it  had  they  .-o  de- 
sired. 

Mr.  REUSS  Mr  Chafman,  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  within  the  power  ol  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners  to  make  that  altera- 
tion, since  the  reorganization  authority 
was  removed  from  them  by  the  Congress 
in  1954  I  cite  the  finding  of  the  respon- 
sible District  )f  Columbia  Crime  Com- 
mission that  this  splitting  of  jurisdiction 
over  alcoholism  is  indeed  a  force  for  bad 
fovernment  today  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  I  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  iMr.  NelsenI. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr  Chairman,  for  the 
gentleman's  information  I  cite  section 
3  of  the  Reorganization  Plan  No.  5  of 
1952.  which  says: 

Sec  3  Pkrform.^nce  or  Ft-nctions  <~>v 
Board — lal  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
tills  section,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  l-s 
hereby  authorized  to  make  from  time  to  time 
such  provisions  as  It  deenis  apprdprlate  to 
authorize  the  performance  of  any  of  Its  func- 
tions, Including  any  function  transferred  to 
or  -otherwise  vested  In  the  Board  of  Comml.«- 
sloners  by  this  reorganization  plan,  by  any 
member  of  the  Board  of  Comml.^^sloners.  or 
by  any  other  officer,  employee,  or  agency  of 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
except  the  courts  thereof 

ibi  The  Board  of  Commissioners  shall  not 
provide  for  the  performance  by  any  member 
of  the  Board   of  Commissioners,   or  by  any 


other  officer,  employee,  or  agency  of  ii 
any  function  vested  In  the  said  Board  by  \n 
of  C ''.gress  with  respect  to  m..king  ana 
adoptiug  regulations  except  those  peruinlnj 
to  the  admlnlstr.itlon  of  or  procedure  befa*« 
.ir.y  iige:;cy  nt  the  government  of  the  Dts- 
tr:ct  of  Columbia.  i2»  the  function  of  ap- 
proving any  contract  In  excers  of  825.00C, 
i3i  the  function  of  appointli;g  or  removing 
the  head  if  any  agency  responsible  directly 
to  the  Board  of  Commissioners;  or  (4i  the 
function  of  appro\ing  the  budget  for  the 
District  of  Co!um;-ola. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield^ 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  \ield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  'M.' 
Rrussl. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
just  say  without  having  an  opportunity 
to  exam'ne  the  langua"e  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  has  just  cited,  if  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia have  for  l.i  years  failed  to  do  that 
which  they  ought  to  have  done,  it  is  high 
tune  that  the  Congress  stepix-d  in  and 
efTectod  a  necessary  reorganization.  That 
is  a  short  answer. 

Mr  ERLENBORN  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
fr:'m  New  Jersey  i  Mrs  DwyerI. 

Mrs.  DWYER  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  Reorganization  Plan  No 
3.  and  in  opposit-on  to  the  pending  reso- 
lution of  disapproval. 

Wp  in  Con'.jress  owe  it  to  the  people 
of  the  Nation  and  to  the  citizens  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  to  establish  the  most 
beautiful,  progressive,  dynamic,  pros- 
perous, and  safe  Capital  City  possible 
Conf^ress  has  done  much  to  improve 
the  District  of  Columbia  Businessmen, 
labrr  unions,  civic  association'^,  and  the 
citizens  themselves  have  accomplished 
much  Without  question,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  work  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  District.  But,  this  alone  will  not  be 
sufficient  if  we.  in  Congress,  fail  to  es- 
tablish the  most  efficient  and  effective 
form  of  government  possible. 

Congress  can  provide  all  the  money 
reasonably  needed  by  the  District  and  it 
can  develop  the  most  advanced  pro- 
grams for  urban  development,  mass 
transportation,  crime  control,  education, 
health,  and  welfare.  Yet.  unle.ss  Congress 
establishes  a  modem  and  streamlined 
structure  of  governmental  organization, 
all  the  money  in  the  world  and  all  the 
sophisticated  programs  conceivable  will 
produce  but  limited  result. 

Reoruanization  Plan  No.  3  does,  in  my 
opinion,  provide  for  a  more  efficient  and 
pffect've  foi-m  of  government  in  the  Dis- 
trict by  centering  executive  authority  In 
the  hands  of  a  single  chief  executive  and 
conferring  quasl-le'j;islative  power  In  » 
deliberative  council,  both  of  which  would 
be  appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  Under  the  present 
Board  of  Commissioners,  authority  is 
divided  among  three  individuals  each  oi 
whom  exercises  responsibility  over  a 
number  of  departments  and  offices.  The 
effect  nf  this  splintered  authority  Is  to 
prevent  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment from  bringing  a  unified  effort  to 
bear  upon  such  major  problems  as  slums,  i 
crime,  juvenile  delinquency,  health,  wel- 
fare, transportation,  and  pollution. 
The    reorganization    plan    Is    by   no 
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means  a  complete  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems that  face  the  District.  In  fact,  it 
is  limited  In  nature.  Many  Important 
agencies,  essential  to  urban  planning 
and  development,  such  as  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission,  the  Re- 
development Land  Agency,  and  the 
Recreation  Board,  retain  their  inde- 
pendent status  outside  the  jurisdiction 
and  control  of  the  new  Commissioner. 
Similarly,  the  plan  cannot  be  considered 
a  home  rule  provision  since  the  Com- 
missioner and  Council  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed rather  than  elected. 

But,  despite  these  inadequacies,  the 
plan  represents  the  best  presently  avail- 
able means  for  developing  a  more  effi- 
cient and  effective  government.  It  also 
gives  to  the  citizens  of  the  District  a 
greater  degree  of  representative  govern- 
ment through  the  establishment  of  the 
nine-man  Council  whose  membership  Is 
to  be  broadly  representative  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  community. 

There  has  recently  been  reported  out 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
a  bill  to  reorganize  certain  aspects  of  the 
District  government.  The  bill  contains 
pronsions  which  are  worthy  of  consider- 
ation— especially  the  one  providing  an 
elected  school  board.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  Congressman  Nelson, 
who  is  the  coauthor  of  the  bill,  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  nonpartisan  and 
dedicated  service  In  the  cause  of  District 
of  Columbia  reorganization  as  he  should 
be  for  his  many  other  services  to  the 
citizens  of  the  District.  I  do  believe,  how- 
ever, that  we  can  serve  the  interests  of 
the  District  best  by  approving  the  plan 
before  us.  Approval  of  this  plan  will  in 
no  way  preclude  Congress  in  the  future 
from  considering  or  adopting  legislation 
to  Improve  the  plan  or  change  It  in  any 
way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  have  waited  long  for 
improvement  In  the  government  of  the 
District.  Such  improvement.  It  may  be 
noted,  will  not  only  benefit  the  residents 
of  the  District,  but  will  also  benefit  all 
Americans  whose  Capital  the  District  is. 
If  we  turn  down  this  plan  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  McMillan-Nelson  bill  will 
offer  a  better  alternative,  we  may  well 
wind  up  with  no  improvement  at  all.  For 
as  all  of  us  know  from  past  experience, 
any  bill  that  passes  the  House  will  prob- 
ably be  materially  amended  in  the  other 
body.  Under  such  circumstances,  a  stale- 
mate could  occur,  as  It  has  In  the  past, 
with  the  result  that  we  will  wind  up  with 
nothing  again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the  opportu- 
nity here  today  to  take  a  step  forward. 
Let  us  not  once  again  permit  this  oppor- 
tunity to  slip  from  our  hands.  I  urge 
approval  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3, 
and  defeat  of  the  resolution  of  dis- 
approval. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Bell]. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  reorganization  plan. 

I  do  not  consider  the  plan,  as  has  been 
said  here  before,  a  perfect  instnoment  for 
managing  the  civic  affairs  of  the  800,000 
people  who  live  In  the  District. 

I  do  not  believe  that  It  provides  any- 


thing approaching  home  rule  for  Wash- 
ington residents. 

But  it  is  a  step  forward. 
It  is  attainable. 

And  it  suggests  a  congressional  atti- 
tude of  reasonableness  on  an  issue  and 
at  a  time  when  reasonableness  is  most 
assuredly  needed. 

In  recent  weeks  we  in  Congress  have 
had  occasion  to  be  aware  of  the  great 
importance  of  vitality,  creative,  and 
managerial  thrust  at  lesser  levels  of 
government. 

We  have  seen  that  our  jobs  are  easier 
when  these  qualities  are  present  in  our 
cities — and  we  know  as  political  scien- 
tists that  such  leadership  needs  concen- 
tration of  responsibility  and  authority. 

The  District  of  Columbia's  three-man 
Board  of  Commissioners  has  been  in  ex- 
istence since  1878,  when  the  population 
here  nimibered  only  117,000. 

Sixty  years  ago,  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  a  Republican,  called  for  "a 
single  head  in  place  of  three  Commis- 
sioners" in  order  to  "eliminate  delays 
and  imcertainties  inevitable  under  the 
present  system." 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  chairman  of  our 
House  District  Committee  characterized 
the  present  system  as  "a  crazy-quilt  pat- 
tern poorly  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
modern  municipal  government." 

Washington,  with  a  single  chief  execu- 
tive— no  matter  how  chosen — will  be 
more  in  control  of  itself  than  Washing- 
ton managed  by  three  Commissioners. 

Washington,  with  a  nine-member,  non- 
partisan Council  providing  area  repre- 
sentation— no  matter  how  chosen — will 
be  more  efficiently  served  than  Washing- 
ton with  no  area  Council  at  all. 

We  are  all  familiar  in  the  United  States 
with  a  Constitution  that  provides  for  an 
executive  branch  of  Government,  a  leg- 
islative branch,  and  a  judicial  branch. 
We  already  have  the  latter,  the  judicial 
branch.  We  do  not  have  this  executive 
and  legislative  branch  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  today.  This  plan  provides  for 
this  in  effect.  What  is  wrong  with  that? 
Perhaps  at  a  later  time  we  can  come  to 
the  process  of  electing  these  particular 
branches. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  plan  will  not 
detract  from  any  authority  of  the  District 
Committee  or  the  Congress. 

Wasli^^gton  has  been  forced  to  tolerate 
archaic  government  for  nearly  90  years. 

The  reorganization  plan  is  a  step  for- 
ward. 

We  should  recognize  it  as  such. 

We  should  take  the  step. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  passage  of  the 
reorganization  plan  and  defeat  of  the 
disapproval  resolution. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Broyhill]. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  us  put  the  problem  which 
we  have  before  us  in  proper  perspective. 

The  question  is  not  whether  or  not  we 
are  for  a  change  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  question  is.  In  what  way 
should  we  effect  that  change  and,  even 
more  Important,  what  change  do  we  want 
to  make?  Can  any  of  us  be  certain  as  to 
what  is  the  best  change  or  what  is  the 


best  formula  to  adopt  In  making  that 
change? 

By  the  same  token,  there  is  no  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  an  improvement 
can  be  made  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
government.  There  is  room  for  improve- 
ment in  any  organizational  structure, 
whether  business  or  government.  In  fact, 
we  have  acknowledged  that  there  is 
room  for  improvement  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Congress,  but  we  have  not 
been  able  as  yet  to  agree  as  to  what 
improvements  should  be  made.  Certainly 
this  does  not  mean  that  the  organization 
of  the  Congress  is  falling  apart  or  that 
there  is  a  state  of  chaos  or  confusion 
existing  at  this  time.  Therefore,  by  ac- 
knowledging that  there  is  room  for 
improvement  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
government,  we  camiot  assume  nor  does 
our  acknowledgment  mean,  that  a  state 
of  chaos  and  confusion  exists. 

In  other  words,  there  is  no  emergency 
existing  which  demands  hasty  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress.  In  fact,  no  one 
in  the  White  House  or  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  had  ex- 
pressed any  interest  or  concern  whatso- 
ever about  the  need  for  changing  the 
governmental  structure  of  the  District 
of  Colimibia  until  this  so-called  reorga- 
nization plan  emerged  from  its  hiding 
place. 

Ostensibly,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
two  plans  before  us  today,  even  though 
technically  only  one  of  them  Is  before  us 
for  a  vote. 

The  one  we  must  act  upon  today  can- 
not be  amended.  We  have  got  to  take  it 
or  leave  it  as  it  is.  It  was  written  down- 
town by  Federal  bureaucrats,  after  they 
had  their  own  debate,  and  amending 
process,  and  final  vote.  We  do  not  have 
that  privilege  In  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government  to  act  on  that  par- 
ticular plan. 

The  other  plan  on  which  we  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  act  next  Monday,  if 
the  first  plan  is  voted  down,  came  from 
the  duly  constituted  legislative  commit- 
tee which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  that  is,  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
committee  bill,  generally  known  as  the 
McMlUan-Nelsen  bill,  will  accomplish 
every  objective  which  it  Is  claimed  that 
the  reorganization  plan  would  obtain, 
but  It  would  actually  be  more  far  reach- 
ing insofar  as  giving  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  greater  voice  in 
the  management  of  their  own  affairs  is 
concerned. 

I  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  ar- 
gument has  been  made  and  will  be  made 
again  that  the  Reorganization  Act  itself 
makes  the  procedure  being  employed  on 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  legal  and 
proper.  I  think  it  is  questionable  at  best 
whether  or  not  the  Reorganization  Act 
was  ever  intended  to  Include  such  a  far- 
reaching  step  as  that  of  reorganizing 
the  goverrunent  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. But,  be  that  as  it  may.  this  cer- 
tainly Is  not  the  best  way  for  the  legis- 
lative duties  of  this  Congress  to  be 
conducted. 

The  other  argument,  or  charge  If  you 
prefer.  Is  that  the  District  Committee 
bill  would  never  become  law  and  was  not 
approved  by  that  committee  with  sincere 
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intentions.  This  Ls  quite  an  indictment. 
and  If  the  charge  Is  true,  then  we  should 
abolish  the  District  Committee  and  let 
all  legislation  pertaining  to  the  Di.sirict 
be  conducted  m  the  manner  proposed  in 
Reorganization  Plan  No  3 

I  am  also  aware  of  threats  coming 
from  the  other  body  that  the  legislation 
reported  by  the  District  Committee 
would  never  become  law  because  they 
would  amend  It  In  the  other  body  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  would  never  be  accepta- 
ble to  the  House  and  agreement  could  not 
be  reached  In  conference  If  we  are  going 
to  be  Intimidated  by  threats  from  the 
other  body.  Mr  Chairman,  then  we 
should  pack  up  our  bags  and  go  home. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  go  a  little 
further  into  the  actual  merits  of  the  two 
plans  which  we  have  before  us  today 

First,  the  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3 
substantially  provides  for  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  present  three-man  Board  of 
Commissioners,  and  transfers  its  author- 
ity to  a  nine-man  part-time  appointed 
city  council,  with  a  single  Commissioner 
and  Assistant  Commissioner  carrying  out 
the  administrative  responsibilities.  Now. 
is  this  not  positively  amazing  that  such  a 
simple  change  as  this  can  cause  so  much 
excitement  and  capture  the  imagination 
of  so  many  people  to  the  extent  that  they 
feel  a  millennium  will  be  obtained  in  the 
Nation's  Capital? 

According  to  the  proponents  of  this 
reorganization  plan,  the  principal  ac- 
complishment would  be  the  separation  of 
the  administrative  and  policymaking  au- 
thority of  the  present  three- man  Board 
of  Commissioners,  and  providing  a 
greater  voice  for  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  the  operation  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Now,  contrast  that  proposal  with  the 
substance  of  the  McMillan-Nelsen  bill, 
which  provides  for  an  executive  director 
or  city  manager  if  you  prefer,  operating 
under  the  present  three-mai^  Board  of 
Commissioners  and  having  full  author- 
ity and  responsibility  for  carrying  out 
the  administrative  duties  of  the  District 
government.  This  bill  obtains  the  so- 
called  separation  of  powers  the  propo- 
nents of  the  reorganization  plan  thmk 
is  so  Important  without  a  radical  change 
in  the  existing  structure  of  government. 
Insofar  as  glvmg  the  citizens  of  the 
District  a  greater  voice  in  their  govern- 
ment, the  McMillan-Nelsen  bill  permits 
the  election  and  complete  control  of 
their  school  board  by  the  District  citi- 
zens. As  you  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
operation  of  the  school  system  In  most 
communities  of  the  Nation  constitutes 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  communities' 
interest  and  financial  responsibilities. 
Further,  this  :s  a  delegation  of  authority 
to  the  people  of  the  District  of  CoUmibia 
which  would  have  no  conflict  with  the 
Federal  Interest  and  responsibility  in  the 
District. 

The  main  danger  of  the  so-called  re- 
orgjinization  plan  before  us  today,  how- 
ever, lies  beneath  the  surface  a.s  a  por- 
tion of  an  iceberg  lies  beneath  the  sea. 
I  am  referring  to  sections  303  and  304 
of  the  reorganization  plan,  and  I  urge 
every  member  of  this  Committee  to  read 
them  and  read  them  thoroughly  before 
making  a  final  decision  on  this  proposal. 


Tills,  in  fact,  is  the  reorgani/ation  part 
of  the  reorganlzition  plan.  We  are.  in 
effect,  delegating  the  powers  to  reor- 
Kanize  the  Di.strlct  Government  to  an 
indi-.-idual  who  has  yet  to  be  appointed 
and  who  is  yet  unknown  to  us.  He  will 
have  the  authority  to  abolish  any  and 
all  agencies  and  departments  of  the  Dis- 
trict government,  abolish  all  jobs,  create 
any  new  jobs  he  .so  desires,  and  transfer 
any  or  all  funds,  properties,  and  records 
to  any  other  agency  or  department  he 
chooses  to  create  I  know  of  no  individual 
in  ou!  Federal  Government  to  whom  the 
Congress  has  delegated  such  far-reach- 
ing powers.  A  similar  delegation  of 
power  did  slip  through  the  Congress 
through  a  reorganization  plan  in  1953. 
but  the  Hou.se  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee discovered  the  error  in  1954  and  re- 
scinded this  authority  by  a  rider  on  an 
appropriations  bill.  Now  the  bureaucrats 
who  have  written  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  3  are  attempting  again  to  slip  this 
broad  grant  of  authority  through  the 
Congress.  I  call  your  attention  again  to 
the  fact  that  you  cannot  amend  this  plan 
in  order  to  take  this  authority  out  of 
the  bill. 

There  Is  no  protection  at  all  contained 
in  this  plan  for  the  30.000  employees  who 
are  now  working  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  government.  Oi^ly  15  percent 
of  them  come  under  the  Civil  Service 
System,  but  even  these  people  will  have 
no  protection  once  their  positions  are 
a'oolished  and  arc  created  somewhere 
else  m  some  other  agency. 

Another  dant^erous  part  of  the  iceberg 
which  lies  beneath  the  surface  appears 
In  section  201 '  c ' .  and  I  su^Tgest  that  each 
Member  read  that  section.  In  section 
201' c  I  we  are  excmptmt,'  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  part-time  city  council  who 
will  be  receivinsi  a  salary  ranging  from 
$7  000  to  510,000  per  year,  from  all  re- 
strictions of  Federal  retirement  pro- 
irrams.  To  put  It  another  way,  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act;  the  'Veterans 
Pension  Acts:  the  Dual  Compensation 
Act;  over  which  other  committees  of  this 
Congress  have  jurisdiction,  are  being 
amended  by  permitting  the  members  of 
the  part-time  city  council  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  be  the  only  American 
citizens  who  can  draw  full  benefits  of 
their  retirement  while  receivlni?  salaries 
provided  by  the  Federal  Goverrunent 

On  the  other  hand,  the  McMillan-Nel- 
sen bill  not  only  provides  for  the  reorga- 
nization of  the  District  government  but 
also  demands  a  thorouch  and  complete 
study  be  made  and  recommendations  in 
detail  be  presented  to  the  Congress  with- 
in a  year.  The  Congress  will  then  have  an 
opportunity  to  review  these  proposals; 
make  any  corrections,  changes,  and 
amendments  they  so  desire;  and  then  get 
on  with  the  business  of  completing  the 
reorganization  of  the  District  In  a  proper 
and  orderly  legislative  manner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many,  many 
other  problems  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted in  the  Nation's  Capital  that  are 
left  untouched  bv  tiiis  so-callfd  reorga- 
nization plan.  The  problems  of  crime. 
housing,  .schools,  urban  renewal,  cannot 
be  solved  by  this  reort;anization  plan  be- 
cause other  agencies  of  Government  with 
which  there  is  constant  conflict  prevent 


an  orderly  and  proper  solution.  The  re- 
port of  the  Government  Operationii 
Committee  admits  that  this  is  true  to 
an  extent.  'We  should  therefore  not  b* 
led  into  a  false  sense  of  .security  that  the 
major  problems  with  which  the  District 
is  confronted  are  being  solved  in  any 
manner  by  this  reorganization  plan. 

On  the  contrary,  the  McMilIan-Nelsen 
bill  directs  that  this  whole  area  be 
studied  and  a  recommendation  be  made 
to  eliminate  the  conflict  which  now 
exists  between  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the.se  many  other  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

We  heard  a  great  deal  about  adopting 
a  structure  of  government  similar  to 
that  which  now  exists  in  the  27  largest 
cities  in  this  Nation.  My  answer  to  that, 
Mr  Chairman,  is  what  is  it  that  is  so 
good  about  the  government  of  these  27 
other  cities.  Representatives  of  these 
cities,  their  mayors,  and  members  of 
tiieir  councils,  are  coming  to  the  Con- 
gress daily  asking  for  assistance  In  solv- 
ing the  many  problems  whic'n  they  admit 
they  are  unable  to  solve  within  their 
own  organizational  structure.  And,  Mr. 
Chairman,  regardless  of  what  problem 
you  may  name,  the  Congress,  has  been 
asked  for  Federal  help  in  the  solution  by 
representatives  of  these  cities. 

However,  this  is  a  Federal  City,  Mr. 
Chairman.  It  is  different  than  any  other 
city  in  this  Nation,  and  in  this  world  as 
well,  but  it  has  a  system  of  government 
that  has  been  free  from  malfeasance  and 
corruption  for  as  many  years  as  it  has 
been  in  operation.  Yet.  there  are  some 
among  us  here  who  want  to  abandon  it 
and  buy  a  "pig  in  the  poke"  in  its  place. 

I  say  to  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  prob- 
lem needs  far  more  study  than  has  been 
given  to  it  I  ask  a^ain.  What  is  the  hurry, 
what  is  the  emergency? 

I  strongly  feel  that  we  should  proceed 
with  great  caution  in  this  matter,  be- 
cause we  have  no  assurance  whatsoever 
that  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3,  which 
we  have  before  us,  will  be  of  any  help 
whatsoever.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  cause 
chaos  and  utter  confusion. 

This  is  no  time  to  risk  a  breakdown  of 
the  organizational  structure  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  governm.'nt,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

I  urge  the  members  of  the  Committee 
to  vote  down  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
3  by  voting  to  approve  the  disapproval 
resolution. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [.Mr  Rosenthal]. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  Is  a  time,  as  we  all  know,  when 
partisan  discipline  is  important.  But  to- 
day, let  us  commit  ourselves  first  to  a 
badly  needed  improvement  of  our  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

Our  constituents  care  little  for  how 
the  DLstrict  of  Columbia  Is  governed. 
This  will  remain  a  beautiful  Capital 
City  for  Its  visitors  no  matter  what  our 
action  today. 

This  plan  is  not,  therefore,  an  im- 
portant party  issue  nor  a  national  one. 

Let  us  use  wisely  these  rare  minutes 
when  Congress  looks  collectively  and 
closely  at  District  of  Columbia  problems 
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to  consider  this  city  as  the  home  of  over 
800.000  citizens.  These  people  know 
Washington  more  intimately  than  any 
tourist  or  any  Congressman  can.  They 
tnow  its  schools,  its  streets,  its  police,  its 
government. 

Four-fifths  of  a  million  Americ.  is  call 
this  city  their  home.  Let  us  today  con- 
sider their  interests,  their  needs,  and 
their  aspirations  for  a  more  efficient  and 
responsive  local  government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  elections  will  be 
won  or  lost  next  year  by  our  votes  today. 
But  we  can  leave  this  Chamber  knowing 
we  have  met  our  responsibility  for  a  city 
which  deserves  better  than  we  have  yet 
given  it. 

We  can  give  support  to  this  plan  with- 
out harm  to  our  permanent  responsibili- 
ues  for  Washington  and  without  affront 
10  those  colleagues  who.  unlike  most  of 
us,  work  regularly  and  conscientiously 
on  its  problems. 

We  can.  by  supporting  this  reorganlza- 
uon.  both  Improve  with  a  simple  stroke 
this  city's  government  and  continue  to 
support"  the  progressive  measures  which 
the  District  Committee  proposes. 

Let  us  do  both.  As  a  member  of  the 
Government  Operations  Subcommittee 
which  .-studied  this  plan  carefully,  I  can 
assure  my  colleagues  on  the  District 
Committee  that  I  will  support  their  ef- 
forts to  improve  this  plan  by  nev."  legis- 
lation. 

But  today,  we  are  all  members  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee.  I  be- 
lieve our  support  for  this  plan  will  ulti- 
mately aid  not  only  Chairman  McMil- 
LANS  committee,  but  will  make  each  of 
us  prouder  for  having  chosen.  In  this 
brief  moment  when  we  had  the  chance, 
the  fairer  and  wiser  course  for  this  city 
and  its  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  endorse 
President  Johnson's  reorganization  plan, 
because  Washington  has  long  been  bur- 
dened with  an  archaic,  stagnating  gov- 
ernment. No  city  has  adopted  the  com- 
mission form  of  government  since  1913. 
The  District  of  Columbia  is  the  only 
remaining  city  of  more  than  500.000 
population  that  retains  a  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. 

Diffusion  of  power  permeates  the  Dis- 
trict government.  It  precludes  prompt 
and  decisive  action  necessary  to  meet  the 
complex  and  growing  problems  of  a  bur- 
geoning city.  It  results  in  a  high  turn- 
over of  top  governmental  personnel- 
officials  who  are  frustrated  with  the 
delays  inherent  in  the  operation  of 
creaking  governmental  machinery.  The 
need  for  restructuring  Washington's  gov- 
ernment Is  all  the  more  urgent  because 
of  its  unique  role  as  the  Nation's  Capital. 
The  fragmentation  of  power  and  re- 
sponsibility evident  throughout  Wash- 
ington's committees  and  commission  is 
symbolized  by  the  Board  of  Commission- 
ers. Replacing  the  three-man  Board  with 
a  single  Commissioner  would  streamline 
and  strengthen  the  District  government. 
Establishing  a  nine-member  Coimcil, 
even  though  not  elected,  would  give  city 
neighborhoods  genuine  representation  In 
the  District  government. 

rOTR   BASIC   FLAWS 

What  are  the  basic  flaws  in  the  Dis- 
trict government?  How  will  the  Presi- 


dent's plan — by  providing  for  a  single 
Commissioner  and  Council — result  in  a 
more  dynamic  and  progressive  govern- 
ment? 

First,  under  the  present  system,  there 
are  no  clear  lines  of  executive  authority. 
Ebcecutive  authority  is  vested  in  the 
Board  as  a  whole  but  divided  among  the 
Commissioners,  with  each  assuming  di- 
rection of  a  certain  loose  grouping  of 
agencies. 

Many  key  programs  involve  agencies 
under  the  supervision  of  different  Com- 
missioners and  no  official  is  responsible 
for  an  overview  of  these  programs.  This 
division  of  authority  is  unrealistic;  the 
urban  problems  of  today  cannot  be  rig- 
idly departmentalized. 

Problems  arising  from  divided  respon- 
sibility— such  as  duplication  and  over- 
lapping— are  particularly  acute  in  the 
areas  of  alcoholism  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency. As  Dr.  Royce  Hanson,  president 
of  the  Washington  Center  for  Metropoli- 
tan Studies,  has  pointed  out,  the  Com- 
missioner under  the  President's  plan, 
would  be  able  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Youth  Services  and  thereby  pull  to- 
gether many  city  departments  without 
worrying  about  dealing  with  departments 
headed  by  another  Commissioner. 

Divided  jurisdiction  over  the  agencies 
that  serve  the  vital  interests  of  Wash- 
ington citizens  has  led  to  lack  of  initia- 
tive, ineffectual  operational  leadership, 
and  poor  morale  down  the  line.  A  single 
Commissioner,  by  contrast,  would  pro- 
vide a  single  source  of  policy  direction. 
He  would  be  able  to  resolve  disputes  and 
inject  dynamic  leadership  into  the  gov- 
errmient.  All  agency  heads  would  be  ac- 
countable to  him;  he  would  appoint  and 
remove  them  and  set  the  limits  of  their 
authority  and  responsibility. 

COORDINATION    DITFICULT 

Second,  under  the  three-man  Board  of 
Commissioners,  coordination  is  difficult 
and  sometimes  impossible  to  achieve. 
Whereas  each  Commissioner  supervises 
only  the  agencies  assigned  to  him,  many 
municipal  problems  require  for  their 
solution  the  concerted  action  of  District 
agencies  under  two  or  more  Commission- 
ers as  well  as  outside  agencies  on  which 
the  District  government  may  or  may  not 
have  representation.  With  its  divided 
executive  responsibility,  the  Board  is  a 
poor  instrument  for  bringing  these  di- 
verse agencies  together  into  coordinated 
action.  Walter  N.  Tobriner,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  has  pointed 
out: 

The  effort  Involved  in  getting  together  the 
three  Commissioners,  all  of  whom  have  heavy 
schedules,  for  a  special  meeting  or  to  meet 
in  an  emergency  situation,  is  In  Itself  de- 
featlve  of  efHciency. 

The  present  Board  does  not  have  the 
capacity  to  reach  prompt  decisions  or  to 
effectively  develop  and  administer  pro- 
grams. A  single  Commissioner,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  provide  the  sorely 
needed  focal  point  for  coordination. 

AN   AMERICAN  TRADITION 

Third,  the  present  organization  com- 
bines quasi-legislative,  policymaking, 
and  administrative  functions  in  one 
body.  This  results  not  only  in  the  frag- 
mentation of  executive  responsibility,  but 


of   policy   and   regulatory   functions   as 
well. 

Responsibility  In  each  of  these  spheres 
is  hopelessly  clouded.  The  reorganization 
plan  is  designed  to  insure  that  such  re- 
sponsibility is  clearly  defined.  The  plan 
follows  the  American  doctrine  of  separa- 
tion of  powers.  Executive  power  is  to  be 
gathered  In  one  office;  the  Commissioner 
is  the  sole  seat  of  executive  authority. 
The  nine-member  Council  is  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  rules  and  regulations  af- 
fecting the  public  interest. 

Fourth,  the  present  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners Is  not  representative  of  the  com- 
muiiity.  The  Board  is  too  small  to  pro- 
vide the  breadth  and  diversity  necessary 
to  adequately  represent  the  community. 
The  appointed  nine-member  Council  will 
permit  a  more  widespread  representa- 
tion of  the  various  interests  and  segments 
of  the  community.  Greater  sensitivity 
and  responsiveness  to  the  public  will  also 
be  achieved  by  the  consolidation  of  the 
rulemaking  power  in  the  Council. 

Criticism  of  the  reorganization  plan 
centers  on  both  its  content  and  presenta- 
tion. Some  Congressmen  have  objected 
to  sections  303  and  304  of  the  plan — 
provisions  which  permit  the  city's  new 
Commissioner  to  abolish,  create,  and  con- 
solidate agencies  in  the  city  government 
and  transfer  funds  from  one  agency  to 
another.  This  grant  of  power  is  not  il- 
legal, as  opponents  claim  by  pointing  to 
a  1954  budget  bill  that  explicitly  denied 
the  Commissioners  authority  to  reorga- 
nize their  departments.  The  prohibition 
in  the  1954  Appropriation  Act  specifically 
applied  only  to  the  exercise  of  this  au- 
thority under  the  1952  plan  by  the  Board 
of  Commissioners.  Thus,  it  has  no  ap- 
plication to  organizational  arrangements 
contemplated  under  the  1967  plan. 

This  provision  does  not  grant  an  in- 
ordinate amount  of  power  to  one  man. 
The  Commissioner's  power  to  reorganize 
the  substructure  of  government  is  not 
unusual.  When  Congress  creates  new 
cabinet  departments,  it  routinely  gives 
the  Secretai-y  the  same  authority.  Con- 
gress retains  the  power  to  terminate  this 
authority  In  whole  or  to  reverse  Indi- 
vidual actions  by  the  Commissioner.  The 
Commissioner  cannot  create  new  agen- 
cies or  departments  with  new  powers.  He 
is  able  only  to  reorganize  the  existing 
powers  of  those  agencies.  Congress  still 
maintains  the  authority  over  appropria- 
tions and  may  at  any  time  pass  laws  to 
limit  the  Commissioner. 

Another  objection  to  the  plan  is  that 
it  will  deprive  the  city  of  the  unique 
skills  of  the  Engineer  Commissioner.  In 
fact,  the  President's  plan  should  be 
praised  rather  than  criticized  for  bring- 
ing an  end  to  the  use  of  military  officers 
to  govern  a  large  civilian  population. 
In  so  doing,  it  will  bring  Washington's 
government  in  line  with  the  American 
tradition:  The  social  policy  of  a  large 
American  city  ought  not  to  be  made  by 
Army  officers. 

Some  have  criticized  the  plan  for  its 
focus  on  the  "superstructure"  rather 
than  the  substructure  of  the  District 
government.  Actually,  this  plan  gives  the 
Commissioner  the  power  necessary  to 
change  the  substructure.  As  a  modest 
effort  at  modernizing  the  District's  form 
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of  government,  it  would  establish  a 
framework  for  further  improvements. 
For  example,  former  Administrative  Di- 
rector of  the  City  Government  Lowes 
recommendation  for  centralizing  the 
city  government's  planning,  coordinat- 
ing, and  program  review  in  a  new  office 
of  Managing  Director  can  be  imple- 
mented under  the  President's  plan. 

Criticism  has  been  unfairly  directed 
against  the  presentation  as  well  as  the 
substance  of  the  plan.  Some  opponents 
have  questioned  the  legality  of  executive 
reorganization  powers  In  this  area.  The 
President  is  not  encroachln.;  on  powers 
reserved  to  Congress.  To  improve  the 
District  government,  he  is  using  th£ 
authority  Congress  Itself  has  granted  to 
him  under  the  Federal  Reorganization 
Act  of  1949 

TAKING    THE    RIGHT    STEP 

The  submission  of  this  reorganization 
plan  In  no  way  reduces  the  responsibil- 
ities of  Congress  in  District  affairs.  In 
fact,  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  sub- 
mission In  stimulating  congressional  ac- 
tion on  this  subiect  are  self-evident. 
Once  hearings  on  the  President's  plan 
had  begun,  proposal  after  proposal  for 
updating  the  District's  government  were 
Introduced.  One  calls  for  an  elected 
school  board  Another  provides  for  an 
elected,  nonvoting  delegate  to  Congress. 
Still  another  is  aimed  at  consolidating 
the  operating  powers  scattered  among 
Independent  agencies  involved  in  the 
city's  government.  All  of  these  proposals 
can  be  considered  by  the  District 
Committee 

In  short,  the  President's  plan  has  en- 
couraged us  to  carefully  review  the  Dis- 
trict government  and  offer  promising 
and  constructive  suggestions  for  'ts  im- 
provement. It  Is  certainly  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  The  plethora  of  proposals 
sparked  by  the  plan  shows  our  com- 
mitment as  Congre.ssmen  to  Improving 
the  District  government.  This  plan 
marks  the  beginnmg.  not  the  end,  of 
change  in  the  Dustnct  government.  We 
must  continually  strive  to  insure  the 
best  District  government 

This  method  of  reform — by  reorga- 
nization plan  rather  than  substantive 
legislation — offers  certain  advantages  It 
win  strengthen  and  modernize  the  Dis- 
trict government  further  and  faster  than 
the  House  District  Committees  bill  Ef- 
forts to  legislate  congressional  reforms 
for  Washington  have  consistently  rnet 
with  failure 

NKW    GOVERNMENT    THIS    FRIDAY 

If  the  President's  plan  becomes  law. 
the  District  could  have  a  single  Com- 
missioner, capable  of  providing  strong 
executive  and  administrative  leadership. 
On  this  Friday,  the  District  could  have 
a  nine-member  City  Council  offering  Dis- 
trict citizens  a  forum  to  channel  their 
concern  for  city  problems  On  this  Fri- 
day, the  District  could  have  a  more  effec- 
tive, efficient,  and  flexible  government 

The  substance  of  the  plan  Itself  does 
not  reduce  congressional  authority  In  the 
District  government  The  thrust  of  the 
plan  Is  In  redistributing  existing  powers, 
not  In  receflnlng  the  powers  delegated  by 
Congress  to  District  officials.  Under  the 
plan,  the   reorganized   city  government 
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would  not  take  away  any  powers  from 
Congress  Congress  would  continue  to 
write  the  city's  major  laws,  fix  most  of  Its 
tax  rates,  and  review  Its  budget.  The 
Commissioner,  his  asslsUnt.  and  the  nine 
members  of  the  City  Council  would  be 
subject  to  Senate  confirmation 

The  Presidents  plan  Is  the  first  not 
the  last,  word  In  Improvement  of  the  Dis- 
trict government.  The  overriding  advan- 
tage of  the  plan  Is  the  ^peed  with  which 
the  reforms  can  be  achieved.  The  obsolete 
commission  form  of  government  offers 
District  residents  a  power  vacuum  in- 
stead of  leadership.  Certain  defects  In 
the  present  system  will  remain  under  the 
Presidenfo  plan— but  machinery  will 
have  been  Introduced  for  developing  and 
implementing  coherent  policy  in  key 
areas  of  urban  change. 

This  should  not  be  a  partisan  Issue.  We 
as  representatives  Invested  with  the  re- 
sponsibility to  legislate  for  an  efficient 
and  effective  District  government  have 
an  opportunity  to  move  toward  these 
ends  now  As  Reuben  Clark.  Chairman  of 
the  Housing  Development  Corporation 
has  said : 

The  plan  certainly  Is  not  an  ultimate 
panacea  for  the  ills  of  our  city,  nor  does  It 
pretend  to  be  .  but  It  Is  a  significant 
step  forward. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  '  Mr   Gude  1 

Mr.  GUDE  Mr.  Chairman,  extensive 
hearings  and  careful  evaluation  has  been 
the  order  of  business  for  the  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  in  the 
past  weeks.  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3 
has  been  thorougWv  gone  over  and  the 
result  was  overwhelming  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  the  plan  by  the  Government 
Operations  Committee 

A  major  reason  for  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  this  plan  is  that  it  embodies 
a  very  Republican  idea.  We  Republicans 
have  stie.ssed  progress  as  a  majjr  part 
of  our  philosophy  We  have  consistently 
opposed  inefficiency  in  government, 
overlapping  nf  functions,  divided  author- 
ity, and  needless  waste  Now  we  are  faced 
with  an  opportunity  to  correct  some  of 
these  ills  in  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  President  In  draw- 
ine  up  this  plan,  conferred  with  Re- 
publicans in  the  House  and  incorporated 
.s.Dme  of  their  ideas  Into  the  plan  to  pro- 
vide for  a  more  efficient  and  representa- 
tive District  jjovernment 

It  Is  a  plan  which  will  Improve  the 
quality  of  government  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  It  is  obvious  that  the  qual- 
ity of  the  government  needs  Improve- 
ment There  Is  no  reason  for  the  Nation's 
Capital  not  keeping  abreast  with  the 
times  It  has  been  laboring  under  an 
antiquated  system  of  government  for 
nearly  a  century,  progress  is  clearly  in 
order 

When  a  major  governmental  system 
has  too  many  heads,  the  buck  tends  to 
be  passed  in  an  unending  circle  There 
has  to  be  a  place  where  the  buck  passing 
can  end  A  single  authority  provides  such 
a  place  which  is  lacking  in  the  present 
system  Reori-anizatlan  Plan  No.  3  by 
providing  a  .single  executive  Is  In  keep- 
ing with  our  entire  governmental  phi- 
losophy. It  Is  based  on  a  system  of  checks 


and  balances  that  works  intricately  w 
insure  an  equitable  system 

Fortunately,  as  in  the  past,  the  pres- 
ent District  government  has  good  Com- 
missioners. General  Mathe.  for  example. 
Is  a  military  man  who  wants  to  get  things 
done  efficiently  and  quickly.  He  is  a  man 
that  many  of  us  admire,  and  he  as  well 
as  the  other  two  Commissioners,  has  en- 
dorsed reorganization  Plan  No.  3.  It  Is 
significant  that  these  men  who  are  work- 
ing in  the  present  system  and  grappling 
with  large  city  problems  such  as  crime, 
transportation,  housing  and  others,  feel 
that  the  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3 
should  be  adopted.  They  are  doing  a  good 
job  In  spite  of  the  system  not  because  of 
it.  The  present  system  propagates  an 
amazing  labyrinth  of  redtape  and  ap- 
provals necessary  for  any  action.  This 
type  of  system  almost  inevitably  is  going 
to  create  financial  waste.  As  the  Repub- 
licans have  often  pointed  out.  over- 
lapping functions,  redtape  and  similar 
methods  are  not  only  useless  but  expen- 
sive. 

We  know  this  plan  is  not  a  panacea 
The  members  of  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  do  not  claim  this  is 
going  to  be  a  cure-all  for  the  Ills  in  our 
present  system.  It  is  a  beginning  but  a 
necessary  and  very  fundamental  one 
Much  more  needs  to  be  done. 

The  Republican  leadership  of  the  Dis- 
trict Committee  has  been  working  on 
legislation  and  is  continuing  to  push  for 
legislation  that  will  improve  the  District 
of  Columbia.  An  elected  school  board— a 
nonvoting  Delegate,  and  an  improved 
planning  process  are  all  being  proposed 
and  pushed  by  Republicans.  I  hope  the 
administration  will  continue  the  spirit 
of  bipartisanship  and  work  to  help  en- 
act such  Republican  recommendations 
Into  law 

But  this  Is  a  separate  matter  for  an- 
other day.  Today.  I  would  like  to  urge 
that  Reorcanization  Plan  No.  3  not  be 
disapproved.  It  is  a  nectssary  step  to- 
ward effective  management  of  District 
affairs  that  will  eliminate  needless  waste 
Particularly.  I  appeal  to  my  Republi- 
can colleagues  to  give  the  District  that 
which  the  Republican  philosophy  de- 
mands— efficiency  and  progress. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  !Mr  SteigerI. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Arizona  Mr.  Chair- 
man, from  the  discussion  here  this 
morning,  from  the  hearings  in  the  last 
few  weeks,  I  think  two  facts  emerge 
that  we  can  probably  all  agree  on.  There 
are  two  problems  inherent  In  the  Dis- 
trict government.  One  Is  the  labyrinth 
of  Federal  agencies  that  the  District 
government  must  overcome  In  order  to 
accomplish  its  purpose.  This  Is  unique 
among  all  the  cities  in  the  Nation,  be- 
cause this  Is  indeed  a  Federal  city.  This 
mitigates  in  my  view  the  comparing  of  s 
mayor-council  city  form  of  government 
in  traditional  cities  with  this  Federal 
City 

We  have  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment  Land  Agency, 
the  National  Capital  Housing  Authority, 
and  the  Fine  Arts  Commission.  All  of 
these  must  be  dealt  with  before  vlrtuaUy 
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any  action  can  be  accomplished  in  this 

city. 

The  other  problem,  as  I  view  it,  that 
will  probably  not  be  agreed  with  so  read- 
ily but  which  was  heard  in  testimony 
after  testimony.  Is  that  a  major  problem 
in  the  function  of  this  city  government 
Is  interference  from  the  White  House  or 
the  necessity  to  consult  with  the  White 
House.  I  submit  that  the  President's  plan 
is  but  a  scab  over  these  two  problems, 
and  it  does  nothing  to  solve  them.  The 
President's  plan  compounds  the  role  of 
the  White  House  in  involvement  with 
District  of  Columbia  government.  It  ig- 
nores the  problem  of  these  Federal  agen- 
cies and   the  manner   of   dealing   with 

them.  ^  ^ 

The  Nelsen-McMillan  plan  obviously 
deals  directly  with  both  of  these  In  weak- 
ening the  White  House  Influence  and  In 
directing  the  new  District  government  to 
cope  specifically  within  a  12-month  pe- 
riod with  the  Federal  agency  problem. 

It  is  important.  I  think,  to  note  that 
those  on  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  who  listened  to  Government 
witnesses  of  great  expertise  must  be 
aware  that  every  one  of  these  witnesses 
was  currently  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government,  many  of  them  serving  at 
the  direct  will  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  submit  that  the  President's  plan  has 
some  real  merit.  As  a  result  of  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  President's  plan,  a  plan 
was  produced  in  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bia  Committee  which  is  both  progressive 
and  constructive:  so  In  that  sense  the 
President's  plan  has  already  served  its 
purpose. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  approve  the  res- 
olution today,  so  that  we  may  proceed 
with  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
Nelsen-McMillan  bill  at  some  future 
time. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cowger]. 

Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  speak 
In  favor  of  the  President's  reorganization 
plan  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

For  4  years  I  served  as  mayor  for  one 
of  the  largest  metropolitan  communities 
in  America.  As  president  of  the  Inter- 
American  Municipal  Organization,  presi- 
dent of  the  Kentucky  Municipal  League, 
and  member  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  National  League  of  Cities.  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  with 
my  colleagues  in  municipal  government 
the  problems  relating  to  the  large  cities 
of  America. 

In  addition  to  this  experience.  3  years 
ago  I  made  an  in-depth  study  of  munici- 
pal government  as  part  of  my  graduate 
work  at  the  University  of  Louisville, 
which  took  almost  a  year  and  resulted  In 
a  rather  lengthy  thesis.  I  have  surveyed 
all  of  our  large  cities  with  a  population 
of  a  quarter  million  and  more,  and  find 
that  there  are  only  four  In  the  United 
States  with  a  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment, the  District  of  Col  .mbia  being 
one  of  them. 

The  commission  type  of  local  govern- 
ment had  its  beginning  in  1900  and  its 
popularity  lasted  until  only  about  1918. 
It  is  the  most  Ineffective,  antiquated,  and 
Inefnclent  form  of  local  government  in 


existence.  No  one  who  has  had  mimlcipal 
experience,  and  no  one  who  knows  local 
government,  could  possibly  recommend 
the  continuation  of  the  commission  form 
of  government  for  our  Capital  City. 

The  President's  plan  for  a  strong 
mayor  and  council  form  of  government 
is  well  conceived  and  can  be  the  basis 
for  further  Improvement.  Congress 
should  not  relinquish  Its  present  re- 
sponsibility for  the  District,  but  It  should 
support  the  establishment  of  a  single 
administrator,  with  a  nine-man  Council. 
Today  we  are  faced  with  the  alterna- 
tives of  letting  the  present  system  con- 
tinue or  of  considering  an  amendment 
that  would  further  complicate  the  cen- 
tralization of  responsibility  in  the  Dis- 
trict. The  amendment  would  include  a 
city  manager  who  would  act  as  yet  an- 
other division  of  responsibility. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  this 
Congress  does  not  understand  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cities  of  America.  If  we  fail 
to  recognize  the  advantages  of  one  mu- 
nicipal system  over  another,  how  can  we 
intelligently  legislate  for  our  cities? 
Again  I  repeat,  that  no  one  having  ex- 
perience in,  or  with,  municipal  govern- 
ment could  possibly  recommend  the 
continuation  of  the  commission  form 
of  government. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  there  will  be 
strong,  bipartisan  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent's reorganization  plan.  I  do  not  care 
who  was  the  author  of  this  plan,  or 
whether  the  sponsors  are  Democrats  or 
Republicans — it  is  a  good  plan,  based  on 
soimd  and  proven  municipal  experience, 
and  should  be  adopted  by  this  body. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Winn]. 

Mr.  'WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  President's 
reorganization  bill,  and  I  should  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
minority  leader  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Mirmesota  [Mr.  Ancher  NelsenI.  He 
has  done  a  tremendous  job  and  spent 
many,  many  hours  working  on  the  prob- 
lem that  faces  this  committee  and  the 
House  today.  I  hope  that  because  of  his 
many  hours  of  effort  and  his  real  under- 
standing of  the  problems  that  face  us, 
we  will  support  our  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota. Give  him  a  chance  to  put  his 
thinking  into  action.  The  many  weeks 
of  hearings  we  did  hold  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee  did  not  prove  to 
me  or  to  the  majority  of  the  District 
Committee  that  the  reorganization  plan 
was  any  better  than  what  we  have  at 
the  present  time.  The  President's  bill  is 
certainly  not  a  panacea  and  will  not 
solve  the  crime  problem  as  the  pro- 
ponents, or  the  press  for  that  matter,  in- 
sinuate. I  do  not  believe  In  change  for 
change's  sake.  The  Nelsen  bill  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  bill  has 
much  more  depth  In  it  and  will  go  further 
to  solve  the  real  problems  of  the  District. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.   ERLENBORN.  Mr,   Chairman,   I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Edwards]  . 
Mr.     EDWARDS    of    Alabama.     Mr. 


Chairman,  I  suppose  I  have  never  come 
to  the  well  of  the  House  with  any  more 
mixed  emotions  than  I  have  right  now. 
This  is  partly  because  of  the  comments 
I  guess  I  have  received  as  a  result  of  my 
vote  in  favor  of  this  plan  in  committee. 
I  suppose  that  the  comments  or  many 
of  them  that  have  come  to  me  have  been 
because  the  plan  has  been  equated  in 
people's  minds  with  home  rule.  The  reor- 
ganization plan  is  not  a  Home  Rule  plan. 
This  to  me  is  not  the  issue  today.  Nei- 
ther is  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  issue,  because  those  of  you  who  know 
my  voting  record  would  probably  under- 
stand  that  if   the  President   were   the 
issue,  the  chances  are  I  would  not  be 
supporting  the  plan.  Neither  is  the  issue 
the  chairman  of  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  McMillan],  because  he  knows 
and  you  know  I  have  stood  with  him 
time  after  time.  Neither  is  the  issue  the 
gentleman   from  Minnesota   IMr.  Nel- 
sen], because  he  knows  and  you  know 
that  I  have  walked  down  the  aisle  many 
a  time  with  him.  The  issue  is  really  not 
the  District  of  Columbia  per  se.  Rather 
the  issue,  as  I  see  it.  is  this  Nation  of 
ours,  because  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  this  Nation's  Capital.  I  think  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  in  Congress  to  provide 
the  very  best  form  of  government  pos- 
sible for  the  District  of  Columbia  within 
the  constitutional  limitations  that  are 
set    out    in    that    wonderful    document 
which  guides  us  from  day  to  day. 

No,  Mr.  Chairman;  this  is  not  home 
rule.  I  have  cautioned  witnesses  in  the 
hearings  and  I  caution  my  colleagues 
here  today  and  those  members  of  the 
press  who,  if  this  bill  passes,  will  go  out 
and  spread  It  on  the  front  pages.  This 
is  not  home  rule.  I  think  the  big  prob- 
lem we  are  having  across  the  country 
today  with  the  riots  in  many  of  the  cities 
is  brought  about  in  great  part  because 
legislation  has  been  passed  in  this  body 
and  then  has  been  oversold  to  the  peo- 
ple in  the  cities  and  across  this  country. 
So  I  do  not  want  to  oversell  what  this 
plan  does.  It  simply  sets  up  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  better  form  of  government 
for  a  city  the  size  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. If  we  oversell  it.  if  we  go  out  and 
claim  more  for  it  than  is  here,  then  we 
are  going  to  be  doing  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Nation  a 
great  disservice. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  am  glad 
to  yield. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
in  saying  that  this  should  not  be  consid- 
ered by  the  press  or  by  the  Congress  as 
a  bill  for  home  rule.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  spoken  my  thoughts  on  that 
matter. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Obviously  this  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  3  does  not  contain  all  that  everybody 
would  like  in  a  piece  of  legislation  of 
this  type.  It  is  certainly  not  perfect.  If 
It  passes — and  I  hope  it  does — then  the 
District  Committee,  in  my  opinion,  has 
Its  work  cut  out  for  It  to  tie  up  the  loose 
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ends  to  bring  m  the  elected  school  board, 
if  that  Is  the  desire  of  the  Congress,  and 
to  do  other  thinijs  that  the  District  Com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  feel  are  neces- 
sary In  order  to  make  this  a  more  perfect 
approach  to  government 

And,  I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  here 
today  about  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Congress  does  not  lose  control  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  nor  does  not  lose  con- 
trol over  legislation  concerning;  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  The  District  Commit- 
tee can  always  come  in  with  any  appro- 
priate piece  of  leiiislation  and  the  Con- 
gress can  consider  that  legislation.  If 
any  such  proposed  legislation  is  in  the 
best  Interest  of  the  Nation  I  would  hope 
that  It  would  pass 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  .see  m  this  city,  the 
Nation's  Capital,  one  of  the  worst  crime 
rates  of  any  city  in  the  country,  and 
when  I  see  that  circumstance,  and  when 

I  consider  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  I  ought  to  even  bring  my  family  up 
here  from  down  in  Alabama,  then  I  start 
looking  for  some  better  way  to  remove 
the  criminal  off  the  streets,  for  some  bet- 
ter way  to  give  the  visitors  to  their  Na- 
tion's Capital  a  safer  feeling,  tho.se  who 
come  Into  the  District  of  Columbia,  for 
some  better  form  of  government  to  cope 
with  the  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  said  that 
this  Reorganization  Plan,  if  adopted. 
would  give  the  President  greater  author- 
ity over  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment. 

I  have  searched  my  heart  on  that  ques- 
tion and  I  Just  cannot  see  it.  I  say  that 

II  the  enactment  of  this  Reorganization 
Plan  would  give  to  the  President  greater 
control,  he  has  got  it  now. 

The  District  Commissioners  who  testi- 
fied before  our  committee 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  'Mr.  Edwards  1 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama   TMr.  EdwardsI. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  District  Commissioners 
who  testified  before  our  committee  made 
it  very  clear  that  while  they  have  been 
selected  for  a  specified  term  of  office,  that 
if  the  President  said  to  them  tomorrow, 
"I  do  not  believe  I  want  you  to  be  a  Dis- 
trict Commissioner  any  more,"  they 
would  resign. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Pre.sident  does 
have,  really,  whatever  control  he  desires 
to  exercise  over  the  Individuals  who  run 
this  city  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reorganization 
route,  as  opposed  to  the  legislative  route, 
has  been  discussed  Certainly,  my  record 
of  service  in  this  Congress  would  indi- 
cate that  I  am  in  favor  of  the  legislative 
route,  because  I  cherish  the  institution.s 
of  this  Congress.  Yet,  what  has  been 
done  by  the  President.  In  my  opinion,  is 
perfectly  legitimate  under  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1949  Therefore,  I  would 
suggest  to  those  who  differ,  that  if  you  do 
not  like  this  procedure,  we  ought  to  re- 
peal the  Reorganization  Act  of   1949. 


Mr  Chairman,  one  of  the  key  Issues 
that  has  been  raLsed.  and  one  upon  which 
I  dwelt  at  great  length  in  the  committee, 
was  the  subject  of  sections  303  and  304 
It  has  been  said  ihat  these  .sections  will 
open  the  door  to  all  .sorts  of  problems 
even  to  the  extent  of  doing  away  with 
jobs  and  destroying  plans  in  the  making 
and  agencies  and  their  operations  and 
whatnot. 

Well,  after  a  lot  of  consideration.  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that,  perhaps, 
uhat  the  city  really  needs  are  sections 
303  and  304,  and  what  we  really  need  is 
someone  to  u;et  into  the  guts  of  the  city 
government  and  find  where  we  have 
failed  and  then  to  a.scertain  what  can  be 
done  to  .streamline  the  government  itself. 
So,  Mr  Chairman,  after  a  lot  of  con- 
sideration. I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  .sections  303  and  304  do  have 
merit. 

Mr  MCMILLAN.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yieldl* 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Yes.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  r  Mr.  McMillan  1 . 

Mr.  MrMILLAN  There  have  been  sev- 
eral remarks  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  today  about  this  plan  helping  to 
solve  the  problem  of  crime  on  the  streets 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

If  there  is  anything  In  this  protwsal 
then  I  fail  to  .see  it  where  there  would  be 
any  assistance  in  solving  crime.  At  the 
pre-sent  time  we  feel  this  plan  has  been  in 
the  makm.:  for  several  years  I  do  not 
know  anything  that  has  been  done  to 
solve  crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
other  than  the  appointment  of  a  crime 
commission.  On  the  contrary,  in  my  opin- 
ion they  have  tried  to  make  it  look  as 
bad  as  possible  in  order  to  get  this  plan 
into  effect 

This  House  has  pa.s.sed  four  crime  bills 
in  the  past  4  years  We  have  only  had 
one  of  them  pa.s.sed  in  the  other  body 
and  the  Fresiden'  vet^xd  it.  It  seertLs  to 
me  we  have  had  a  lot  of  difficulty  on  this 
subject,  and  we  may  have  more  before 
we  get  it  solved 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  cannot 
a^'ree  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
that  the  present  Commissioners  have  not 
been  doing  all  they  can  as  far  as  solving 
crime  is  concerned  I  do  believe  the  fact 
that  crime  is  on  the  increase  under  the 
present  form  of  goverrunent  I  think  the 
present  system  is  unable  to  cope  with 
the  problem. 

I  also  believe  that  the  nine  council- 
men,  although  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, presumably — and  we  have  been 
assured— will  come  from  geographical 
areas  of  the  city,  and  will  come  from 
various  segments  of  the  city,  and  they 
will  have,  I  hope  and  pray,  some  com- 
munication and  contact  with  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  so  that  they 
can  do  the  'ob  that  is  necessar>'  to  find 
these  problem  areas  and  do  something 
about  them 

Mr  Chainnan.  I  believe  that  a  lot  of 
the  problems  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
can  best  be  solved  with  a  Commissioner- 
Council,  or  Mayor-Council  type  of  gov- 
ernment In  a  city  the  size  of  Washing- 
ton. This  is  what  I  sincerely  believe.  Mr 


Chairman.  I  believe  I  am  right,  and  if 
I  am  wrong,  so  be  it,  but  at  least  I  have 
taken  the  position  that  I  honestly  be- 
lieve is  the  best  one  for  the  country  and 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  thank  the  Members  for  their  atten- 
tion 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi  I  Mr    Abf.rnethyI. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr  Chainnan, 
when  this  sub,)ect  arose  Mr.  McMillan, 
my  distinguished  chairman,  called  on  and 
ivsked  if  I  would  chair  a  subcommittee  to 
conduct  hearintrs  on  the  subject  matter. 
I  was  glad  to  do  so. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Hou.se  that 
the  hearings  were  well  atlendtd.  The 
members  as  a  whole  were  quite  loyal. 
Tliey  participated  quite  freely. 

Although  the  hearings  were  good,  my 
\icws  are  not  altouether  in  keepinc  with 
the  findings  of  the  committee  on  the  leg- 
i.slation  that  it  reported.  But  I  believe  it 
reported  a  much  b'Hter  proposal  than 
that  which  has  been  submitted  by  the 
President. 

We  heard  every  person  who  asked  to 
be  heard.  There  was  not  a  single  witness 
turned  away. 

Now.  the  purpose  of  the  hearings  was 
not  just  to  report  a  bill.  In  fact,  we  had 
no  idea  when  the  matter  betian  that  a 
bill  would  be  reported.  The  pi  incinle  pur- 
po.se  of  the  hearings  was  to  find  out  what 
is  wrong  with  the  District  government, 
and.  on  finding  out.  what  should  we  do 
about  it,  what  method  of  reorganization 
should  there  be  to  improve,  what  should 
be  added,  or  what  should  be  taken  from 
it. 

I  have  been  listening  to  speeches  here 
this  afternoon  from  some  very  able  and 
very  distinguished  Members  of  this 
Hou.se 

I  have  not  heard  a  single  Member 
come  into  the  well  and  specifically  state 
what  was  wrong  with  the  system,  if 
anything.  They  have  not  been  specific. 
They  just  state  that  they  think  the 
President's  plan  is  better  than  what  we 
have.  Or  that  they  think  one  strong 
executive  and  nine  councilmen  can  run 
the  District  better  than  three  commis- 
sioners. Well,  maybe  they  can — but  I  do 
not  think  so.  They  cite  no  proof  at  all. 
That  has  been  the  substance,  if  you  can 
call  it  substance,  of  the  speeches  of  those 
w  ho  have  endorsed  this  plan.  There  is  no 
proof  and  no  evidence,  just  an  expression 
of  opinion. 

I  want  to  repeat  what  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Springer!  had  to  say 
to  you  If  as  he  inquired,  there  is  a  finer 
run  city  in  America  than  Washington— 
where  is  it? 

I  have  been  in  this  House  of  Represent- 
atives for  25  years.  I  have  been  reason- 
ably diligent  in  my  service.  I  yet  have 
to  hear  of  the  first  piece  of  scandal  come 
out  of  this  city  government.  They  have 
the  finest  police  force,  or  equally  as  fine 
a  force,  as  you  will  find  anywhere  In 
America.  I  agree  there  are  many  things 
rotten  about  this  town:  but  its  govern- 
ment has  been  clean  and  void  of  scandal. 
The  problem  here  Is  not  with  the  gov- 
ernment nor  is  it  with  the  police  system 
or  with  any  particular  system  within  the 
District  government  itself. 
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of  course,  they  do  have  some  problems, 
many  of  them.  These  problems  are  pri- 
marily vested  in  conflicts  with  powerful 
bureaus,  boards  and  commissions  that 
exist  within  this  city  over  which  the 
District  Commissioners  have  no  juris- 
diction whatsoever — no  power  to  veto 
their  acts — no  power  to  overrule  their 
orders.  The  adoption  of  the  President's 
reorganization  plan  does  not  change 
that  one  iota. 

This  strong  commissioner  under  the 
President's  plan  and  his  nine-member, 
part-time  Council  will  continue  to  be 
dominated  by  these  particular  boards, 
bureaus  and  commissions — and  in  some 
instances  they  should  be  because  these 
bodies  deal  specifically  in  many  in- 
stances with  Federal  problems,  directly 
associated  with  the  Federal  Government 
and  with  this  Capitol.  They  are  respon- 
sible only  to  the  Congress  or  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  not  the  city  government.  That 
is  the  way  most  of  them  should  be.  They 
should  not  be  responsible  to  the  sub- 
ordinate government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

But  in  any  event  the  President's  plan 
does  not  change  that  in  the  slightest. 

I  heard  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  HoRTONl  say  that  this  would  be  a 
bipartisan  board.  Well,  with  all  defer- 
ence— I  wonder  If  he  is  kidding  himself. 
They  have  not  had  a  bipartisan  commis- 
sion running  this  town  for  years.  Every- 
one knows  that.  We  had  one  up  through 
President  Harry  Truman's  administra- 
tion but  not  since. 

In  the  midftfties — and  I  am  not  being 
political — this  became  a  partisan  com- 
mission. It  is  still  partisan.  It  is  partisan 
today  and  it  will  be  partisan  tomorrow. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  who 
appointed  the  present  partisan  commis- 
sion will  appoint  a  partisan  commis- 
sioner and  a  partisan  cotmcll.  I  am  not 
being  critical.  I  am  just  stating  the  facts 
of  life  and  we  all  know  it. 

Then  they  say  that  under  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  they  will  reach  out  into  the 
country  and  bring  the  best  qualified 
man  here  to  run  the  District  as  its  Com- 
missioner. 

Yet  I  hear  other  people  say  that  this 
plan  is  designed  to  give  the  people  of  the 
community  a  larger  voice  in  their  affairs. 
How  in  the  name  of  heaven  can  you  give 
the  people  of  the  District  a  greater  voice 
in  their  affairs  when  their  strong  Com- 
missioner may  come  from  California. 
Maine.  Alabama.  Minnesota,  or  any  one 
of  the  50  States?  He  will  not  necessarily 
be  a  resident  of  the  District,  because  they 
specifically  exempt  that  requirement  and 
make  the  argument.  "We  are  going  out 
in  the  50  States  and  get  the  best  men." 
All  who  believe  that  statement  stand 
on  your  head. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  think  the  record 
should  show  that  the  nine  members  of 
the  Council  must  have  resided  In  the  Dis- 
trict for  3  years,  and  that  one.  either 
the  Commissioner  or  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioner  

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  The  gentleman  Is 
P&rtly  correct.  The  gentleman  misunder- 


stood me.  I  said  the  Commissioner,  the 
strong  man,  the  boss  man,  could  come 
from  any  State.  Everyone  knows  what 
that  means — the  boss  man.  the  man  who 
runs  the  town,  the  man  on  whose  door 
you  knock,  the  person  to  whom  you  ask, 
"Can  you  give  us  some  help?"  The  Coim- 
cll  cannot  do  anything  for  you.  The  boss 
man,  the  Commissioner,  the  one-man 
rule — that  is  what  they  seek. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  think  the  rec- 
ord should  show  that  no  one  stood  on  his 
head  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  That  is  quite  true, 
they  did  not. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man will  recall  that  when  this  plan  was 
in  draft  form,  and  was  sent  around  to 
Members  of  Congress — I  know  every 
member  of  the  District  Committee  got  a 
copy  of  it — the  original  draft  called  for 
the  Commissioner  to  be  a  resident  of 
the  District,  and  that  provision  was  taken 
out  because  most  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  indicated  to  the  President  that 
it  would  be  much  better  to  have  it  the 
way  it  is  now  in  the  reorganization  plan. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  do  not  know  what 
was  sent  around,  because  I  had  a  hard 
time  getting  anything  to  see.  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan tried  to  get  them  to  send  the 
plan  to  us  early  in  the  year.  The  gen- 
tleman knows  they  did  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Pollock,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the 
White  House  adviser  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  is  from  the  Midwest  some- 
where  

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  They  sent  him 
down  to  see  us.  He  laid  a  memorandum 
of  something  on  reorganization  on  my 
desk  but  he  would  not  leave  it.  He  picked 
it  up  and  carried  it  back  to  his  office. 
The  gentleman  knows  that. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  cannot  yield 
further. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  re- 
fuses to  yield  further. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  This  reorganiza- 
tion plan  provides  for  one-man,  boss 
man  rule.  That  is  all  it  is. 

I  would  like  to  go  back  and  agree  with 
what  my  chairman  said.  The  President 
has  all  the  burdens  that  a  man  could 
possibly  bear  at  this  time.  This  country 
is  being  burned  to  the  ground  In  many 
cities.  We  are  in  war  In  Vietnam.  We 
have  trouble  spots  all  over  the  world.  He 
has  a  huge  budget  deficit.  He  has 
troubles.  So  do  we.  How  much  time  do 
you  think  he  spent  on  this  plan?  I  do 
not  think  he  really  knows  what  is  in  it. 
He  Is  too  loaded  with  other  heavier  and 
more  important  burdens. 

This  plan  was  assembled  by  two  peo- 
ple who  call  themselves  experts  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  men  who  act  as 


advisers  to  the  White  House  under  the 
present  and  the  past  President.  These 
advisers  erected  a  wall  between  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners  and  the  White 
House.  Therein  lies  the  trouble,  if  any 
exists  in  this  city  today — the  so-called 
advisers  to  the  President  on  District  af- 
fairs. 

Now,  who  advises  the  President  on  the 
Department  of  Defense?  The  Secretary 
of  Defense,  of  course.  Who  should  advise 
the  President  on  the  Department  of 
Commerce?  It  should  be  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  of  course,  and  so  on 
through  the  Government. 

Who  should  advise  the  President  on 
the  District  of  Columbia?  It  should  be 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District,  who 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
running  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  past 
and  present  so-called  advisers  to  the 
White  House  on  District  affairs  are  re- 
sponsible for  this  recommendation.  I  am 
just  as  convinced  that  the  present  Com- 
missioners do  not  like  it.  But  what  can 
they  say? 

The  people  who  know  more  about  the 
District  government  than  any  other  citi- 
zens of  the  District  are  those  who  have 
served  on  the  Board  of  Commissioners, 
Mr.  Donohue,  Mr.  Spencer,  Mr.  Camiller, 
General  Lane,  and  the  others.  Everyone 
of  them  recommended  that  this  plan  be 
turned  down.  Everyone  said  the  present 
system  was  the  best.  Who  knows  best 
about  the  problems  of  the  District,  these 
former  Commissioners,  who  worked  and 
lived  with  them  for  so  long,  or  two  Presi- 
dential advisers,  neither  of  whom  ever 
lived  a  day  in  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Every  time  we  have  an  election  and 
new  Members  come  to  the  Congress  from 
arotmd  the  periphery  of  the  District, 
they  all  ask  to  be  assigned  to  this  com- 
mittee, and  I  can  understand  such.  Evi- 
dently, they  love  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  they  would  not  want  to  be  on  this 
committee. 

■Virginia  took  back  Its  part  of  the  Dis- 
trict. I  live  in  Northwest  Washington.  I 
am  a  taxpayer  of  this  city.  I  am  Inter- 
ested in  it.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  Northwest,  north  cen- 
tral, and  Northeast  Washington  should 
be  a  part  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Let  us  cede  it  to  Maryland,  if  they  will 
take  it.  I  am  sure  they  would  like  to  have 
it,  or  else  Mr.  Gude  and  Mr.  Mathias  and 
the  other  gentlemen  from  Maryland 
would  not  be  so  anxious  to  serve  on  the 
District  Committee. 

I  really  think  this  is  the  best  solution, 
that  we  just  leave  the  Federal  Triangle 
for  the  Federal  Government,  and  let  the 
Federal  Government  run  it  as  you  and  I 
know  it  ought  to  be  run.  The  remainder 
should  be  ceded  to  Maryland  from 
whence  It  came.  Then  these  District  citi- 
zens will  have  the  privilege  of  voting  for 
and  supporting  Federal  Government. 
State  government,  county  government, 
and  city  government.  Indeed,  they  will 
then  have  full  home  rule.  And  why  not? 
This,  Indeed,  is  the  best  solution  to  the 
situation. 

I  urge  the  House  to  vote  for  the  resolu- 
tion before  it  and  vote  down  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  3. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
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minutes  to  our  distinguished  and  beloved 
majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  reorganization  plan  that 
the  President  has  submitted  and  in  op- 
position to  the  pending  resolution.  We 
have  here  an  opportunity  to  perform  a 
very  Important  and  much  needed  service 
to  the  District  of  Columbia.  All  we  seek 
to  do  here  is  to  give  the  Nation's  Capital 
City  an  efficient,  effective,  and  modern 
municipal  government  This  plan  does 
not  provide  for  home  rule.  It  does  not 
change  in  any  marmer  or  degree  the  au- 
thority and  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress regarding  the  government  of  the 
Ettstrict  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  go  along 
with  those  who  say  that  this  is  no  pana- 
cea, no  substitute  for  some  of  the  things 
which  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  been  working  on  I  believe 
this  plan  should  be  no  hindrance  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  in  its 
effort  to  pursue  the  problems  of  the  Dis- 
trict and  to  bring  in  legislation  that  Is 
needed  and  not  covered  by  this  reorga- 
nization plan  I  feel  sure  the  committee's 
recommendations  when  submitted  will 
have  the  overwhelming  support  of  most 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  and  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  resolution  before 
the  House  is  not  a  substitute  nor  yet  a 
revolutionary  scheme  for  the  District 
We  will  in  the  words  of  the  President 
seize  "the  chance  to  replace  a  jerr>--built 
government  of  the  1870's  with  a  new  gov- 
ernment of  the  new  problems  of  the 
1960's." 

This  plan  comes  with  high  endorse- 
ment to  the  Members  of  the  House  Sel- 
dom do  we  have  a  bill  or  resolution  re- 
ported with  greater  unanimity  than  that 
in  which  the  pendln?  resolution  has  been 
reported,  with  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  com- 
mittee aisle  supporting  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  and  opposing  the  resolution 
This  is  completely  a  nonpartisan  meas- 
ure. There  Is  nothing  in  the  bill  that 
could  give  either  party  a  partisan  ad- 
vantage. 

In  addition  it  ha.s  the  support  of  people 
whose  Interest  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia cannot  be  questioned  This  meas- 
ure has  been  supported  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  by 
the  Police  Chief  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  bv  most  of  the  leading  clergy- 
men of  the  Dt.strict  of  Columbia,  by  the- 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  and  con- 
cerned citizens  from  all  walks  of  life 
We  have  just  heard  a  ver\'  fine  ad- 
dress from  a  former  president  I  believe. 
of  the  conference  of  mayors,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Kentucky 
Surely,  approval  of  the  plan  by  such 
eminent  authorities  is  persuasive  to  the 
Members  of  Congress 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  oflflce  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  has  informed  the  committee 
that  the  plan  is  constitutional  It  con- 
forms to  a  cardinal  principle  of  Ameri- 
can Government  recognized  since  the 
beginning  of  this  Nation,  and  that  Is 
executive  authority  should  be  concen- 
trated. The  Chief  Executive  must  be  able 
to  make  decisions,  and  In  these  times 
to  make  them  swiftly.  I  have  been  told 
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that  under  the  existing  plan  of  District 
government  wherein  authority  is  divided 
between  three  Commissioners  that  the 
Commissioners  themselves  in  many  in- 
stances must  confer  with  legal  advisers 
to  determine  the  boundaries  of  their 
respective  authority.  This  sadly  delays 
needed  and  immediate  action  on  many 
important  problems.  No  other  city  in  this 
Republic  suffers  such  handicap  In  mu- 
nicipal operations  Surely,  the  Members 
want  the  government  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  to  be  as  efficient  as  that  of  other 
metropolitan  areas  where  authority  cen- 
ters m  one  responsible  executu'e.  We  need 
to  give  the  Job  of  administering  the  laws 
pa.ssed  by  Congress  to  one  competent 
individual  And  in  this  respect.  I  quote 
the  Presidents  words  'I  will  try  to  se- 
cure the  best  city  executive  in  this  Nation 
for  this  great  responsibility  '  The  Pres- 
ident has  also  promised  that  he  will  make 
his  selection  of  the  Commissioner  on  an 
absolutely  nonpartisan  basis  He  will 
welcome  the  .suggestions  of  members 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  of  any  other  Member  of 
Congre.ss  regardless  of  his  political 
persuasion 

Whether  the  District  government  is 
harassed  by  Federal  commissions  or 
agencies  or  bureaus  begs  the  question  of 
what  kind  of  government  the  District  of 
Columbia  .should  have  in  order  to  ad- 
mlni.ster  the  functions  of  the  District  of 
Columbia 

Further,  it  .seems  to  me  that  we  cannot 
dissociate  this  matter  from  the  growing 
crime  rate  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  District  of  Columbia  faces  the 
same  serious  problems  which  haunt  other 
large  cities  of  the  Nation  Every  Member 
of  this  Hou.se  is  familiar  with  the  District 
cnme  rate  As  the  President  eloquently 
stated 

The  crime  rate  In  the  District  is  rsslng  Its 
streets  and  shops  are  in  clanger  And  the 
conditions  which  breed  crime  worsen  each 
p.issing  d^y  These  problems  will  not  yield 
•o  archaic  and  obsolete  sfovernment  installed 
is  a  temporary  solution  Just  aft«r  the  Civil 
War  They  cry  out  for  a  strong  and  decisive 
leadership  They  demand  effl-lent  and  re- 
sponsive authority. 

One  of  the  administration's  top  priori- 
ties will  be  the  control  of  crime. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  President  is  tr>-ing 
to  bring  to  the  District  direct,  swift,  and 
responsive  authority  of  the  same  kind 
that  exists  in  practically  evjr>'  munici- 
pality in  the  countr>' 

It  .seems  to  me  that  a  good  ca.se  has 
been  made  that  the  resolution  should  be 
voted  down  and  this  reorganization  olan 
should  be  adopted 

Mr.  BLATNIK  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
.such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  *he  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  IMr,  Gray). 

Mr  GR.AY  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Reoriianization  Plan  No  3 
submitted  to  the  Congress  on  June  1  by 
President  Johnson  and  in  opposition  to 
House  Resolution  512  which  would  dis- 
approve the  President's  plan  I  am  In- 
deed hopeful  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
will  vote  "No"  when  general  debate  ends 
and  the  roll  is  called  on  the  pending  res- 
olution 

Mr  Chairman,  we  have  heard  some 
high-level  debate  so  far  this  afternoon 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle    In  my  short 


time  I  would  like  to  put  in  proper  per- 
spective this  argument  by  propounding 
two  questions; 

First.  Are  we  satisfied  with  the  present 
government  In  the  District  of  Columbia? 
Second.  Is  it  not  our  responsibility 
along  with  the  President's  to  look  for 
ways  and  means  of  making  the  Nation's 
Capital  a  shining  example  for  the  world 
to  see? 

If  the  answer  to  the  first  question  is 
"no"  and  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
present  triple  headed  government  in 
Washington,  then  we  must,  in  all  good 
conscience,  vote  "no"  on  the  pending 
resolution  which  will  automatically  allow 
the  President's  plan  to  go  into  effect  day 
after  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  you,  who  Is  In  a 
better  position  to  know  of  the  cumber- 
some administrative  setup  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  than  the  present  Dis- 
trict Commissioners?  They  are  all  for 
the  President's  reorganization  plan.  Who 
IS  in  a  better  position  to  know  municipal 
government  than  the  mayors  who  head 
our  large  metropolitan  cities?  The  Na- 
tional Mayors'  Conference  supports  the 
President's  reorganization  proposal  for 
a  single  Commissioner  and  Council  form 
of  government. 

Our  Constitution  provides  for  one 
President.  My  hometown  of  'V/est  Frank- 
fort. Ill  .  has  but  one  mayor.  The  great 
city  of  Chicago  has  but  one  mayor.  All 
of  oiu-  major  metropolitan  cities  have  but 
one  mayor  Why.  then,  do  we  not  find 
our  large  metropolitan  cities  adopting 
the  three-Commissioner  form  of  govern- 
ment, if  it  is  working  so  well  as  our 
friends  advocate  who  are  against  the 
President's  proposal?  No.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  answer  is  very  simple.  Too  many  peo- 
ple are  for  "status  quo." 

I  am  reminded  of  a  newspaper  article 
concerning  the  action  of  a  city  council 
in  my  home  district  a  few  years  ago. 
When  asked  by  the  citizens  to  pave  the 
courthouse  square,  the  council  voted  li 
down  on  the  grounds.  "It  might  hurt  the 
horses'  hooves."  This  is  our  problem  with 
the  District  of  Columbia  government.  We 
are  running  a  "horse  and  buggy"  opera- 
tion in  a  "jet "  age. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  members 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  know  that  the  District  of  Colurr.- 
bia  will  not  net  any  change  in  govern- 
ment by  legislation  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture because  of  the  strong  feelings  of 
the  other  body  who  want  home  rule  or 
nothing  at  all.  During  my  seven  terms 
in  Congress,  I  have  supported  Home  Rule 
for  the  District  because  I  believe  the  peo- 
ple of  Washington  are  entitled  to  have  a 
voice  in  their  affairs.  However,  the  Presi- 
dent has  recognized  that  we  cannot  wait 
forever  in  making  progress  for  a  better 
government  and  has  offered  this  modest 
but  forthright  plan.  I  think  it  certainly 
is  a  good  compromise  of  the  many  diver- 
gent views  presented  on  this  subject  over 
the  past  several  years.  I  compliment  the 
President  for  submitting  the  proposal 
and  I  commend  it  to  all  of  my  colleagues 
as  the  beginning  for  better  government 
for  our  Nation's  Capital.  A  journey  of  a 
thousand  miles  starts  with  the  first  step. 
Let  us  take  it  today  by  voting  "no"  on 
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the  pending  resolution  and  supporting 
the  President's  Reorganization  Plan  No. 

3. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  IMr.  Fraser]. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  President's  reorganization 
plan  and  in  opposition  to  the  pending 
resolution. 

I  will  vote  today  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's plan.  I  think  it  offers  the  most 
meaningful  hope  to  improve  the  District 
of  Columbia  government.  It  would  go  into 
effect  this  week,  without  having  to  be 
subject  to  all  the  delays  and  chances  for 
complete  defeat  that  legislation  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  committees  would 
have  to  face. 

I  recognize  there  is  merit  In  the  bill 
which  passed  the  House  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  last  week,  although  I 
do  not  agree  with  all  of  Its  provisions.  I 
think  it  is  particularly  important  that 
Washington  citizens  get  a  chance  to  elect 
their  school  board.  I  am  on  the  subcom- 
mittee which  worked  on  the  bill,  I  de- 
veloped several  amendments  to  the  sec- 
tion which  dealt  with  the  elected  school 
board,  and  was  pleased  to  have  these 
amendments  accepted  in  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Alter  this  battle  over  the  President's 
reorganization  plan  is  over,  I  hope  to 
join  with  the  author  of  the  bill,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota,  Congressman 
Nelsen,  In  perfecting  it.  Congressman 
NiLSEN  has  performed  great  service  for 
the  District  in  the  past,  and  I  expect  him 
to  continue  his  sincere  hard  work  toward 
his  goal— that  our  Nation's  Capital  wUl 
become  its  model  city. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jacobs]. 
Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  reorganization  plan.  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  attended  every  one  of  the 
hearings  held  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Subcommittee.  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee  for  his 
fairness,  and  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nel- 
SENl,  for  his  sincerity. 

I  simply  point  out  that  the  proposal 
brought  forth  by  my  committee  does  not 
stand  the  chance  of  a  snowball  in  the 
middle  of  summer  to  become  law.  because 
the  other  body  is  not  going  to  agree  with 
it 

This  reorganization  plan  is  our  only 
real  chance  to  bring  order  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  government.  Even  if  the 
committee  bill  could  become  law — and 
It  cannot — It  v;ould  still  leave  an  old- 
time  three-headed  executive  system. 

One  might  say  that  a  bird  in  the  hand 
is  worth  more  than  three  In  the  bush. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  friend  of  mine  has  a 
plaque  on  the  wall  that  shows  two  peo- 
ple slouching  In  chairs  in  the  midst  of 
stacks  of  dirty  dishes  and  other  house- 
hold disorder.  The  caption  of  the  plaque 
says,  "Next  week  we've  got  to  get  orga- 
nized." 

To  organize  is  to  put  things  into  their 
proper  places.  And,  so  far  as  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  functions  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  are  con- 


cerned, I  believe  that  the  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3  of  1967  is  a  long  stride  toward 
putting  things  into  their  proper  places. 

The  plan  does  not  alter  the  denial  of 
self-goverrmient  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. But  it  does,  at  least,  assure  that  the 
appointed  government  will  not  trip  over 
its  own  heads. 

The  three-commissioner  system  of 
scrambled  executive  and  legislative  re- 
sponsibility has  been  a  pretty  good  ar- 
rangement in  America  for  small  towns 
and  imcomplicated  counties.  Such  units 
need  so  little  time  and  efifort  to  be  spent 
on  commimity  problems  that  three  peo- 
ple can  divide  their  attention  between 
legislative  and  executive  problems,  reach 
slow  and  comprised  executive  decisions, 
and  still  have  time  to  go  out  and  farm. 
Such  situations  do  not  require  full-time 
government. 

But  big  cities  require  not  just  full,  but 
overtime  government. 

Executive  action  for  big  cities,  just  as 
for  big  countries  and  corporations,  must 
be  dynamic  and,  In  many  instances, 
swift,  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
teeming  agenda  of  executive  responsi- 
bility. 

Legislative  action  must  be  deliberate, 
but  also  deliberative.  By  its  more  far- 
reaching  nature,  legislative  action  must 
and  can  involve  more  delay  than  execu- 
tive action. 

For  the  same  person  to  attempt  both 
functions  at  the  same  time  in  the  huge 
enterprise  of  big-city  government  is  to 
divide  his  efforts  so  as  to  give  each  func- 
tion less  than  full  devotion. 

"All  that  you  do,"  my  mother  used  to 
say,  "do  with  your  might,  for  things  done 
by  half  are  never  done  right." 

We  all  believe  in  the  separation  of 
powers  even  though  those  powers  flow 
from  the  same  source.  And  this  means 
that,  though  the  three  logical  branches 
of  government  may  overlap  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cooperation,  no  one  branch  should 
run  the  whole  show.  This  has  a  lot  to  do 
with  liberty. 

There  has  never  been  much  of  a  prob- 
lem along  these  lines  in  the  small  town 
or  country,  because  the  affairs  of  gov- 
ernment are  close  enough  to,  and  un- 
complicated enough  for,  the  governed  to 
keep  close  tabs  and  control. 

But  this  is  not  so  with  huge  enterprise. 

Once  you  accept  the  principle  of  sepa- 
ration of  powers  in  the  District  of  Co- 
limibla  government,  there  is  still  the 
question  of  whether  to  have  one  or  three 
executives. 

That  a  three-member  executive  in  a 
large  enterprise  represents  weak  and  in- 
decisive action  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
Indeed,  when  It  was  the  wish  of  some  to 
emasculate  the  United  Nations  Secre- 
tariat, they  proposed  that  the  Secretar- 
iat be  divided  into  such  an  arrangement. 

The  answer  of  the  large  business  cor- 
poration to  the  question  of  whether  to 
have  a  one-  or  three-headed  executive 
is  Invariably  to  choose  the  individual 
executive  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
daily  decisive  action  indispensable  to 
meeting  executive  responsibility. 

The  answer  of  50  States  is  one  indi- 
vidual executive. 

The  answer  of  most  big  cities  is  one 
individual  executive. 


In  fact,  the  answer  of  America  is  one 
individual  executive,  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive. 

And  one  of  our  former  Chief  Execu- 
tives is  said  to  have  placed  a  plaque  on 
his  desk  displaying  the  words,  "This  is 
where  the  buck  stops." 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  three  mortals  can 
act  in  concert  as  one.  And  the  only  su- 
pernatural aspect  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment, where  a  torrent  of  big-city  execu- 
tive decisions  must  be  made  daily,  is  an 
eternal  triangle  around  which  the  buck 
forever  orbits. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Adams]. 

Mr,  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee,  I,  too,  want  to  state  that  we 
have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen], 
and  the  things  which  have  been  sug- 
gested in  his  plan.  I  believe  we  previously 
indicated  publicly — a  niunber  of  us  on 
the  committee — and  we  want  to  indicate 
today  to  the  Members  on  the  floor  that 
we  would  support  portions  of  the  plan, 
such  as  an  elected  school  board,  if  It 
should  be  brought  forth. 

I  hope  that  after  this  plan  has  been 
adopted  today — and  I  hope  it  will  be,  I 
believe  it  will  be — we  can  proceed  fur- 
ther to  make  further  Improvements  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  government. 

Particularly.  I  want  to  pay  my  com- 
pliments to  a  number  of  Members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  who  have  spoken 
out  today  for  effective  city  and  local 
government.  I  believe  that  is  the  issue 
today. 

That  is  why  those  of  us  on  the  District 
of  Coliunbia  Committee  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  want  to  join  in  a  broad  biparti- 
san approach  of  support  to  the  plan  of 
the  President,  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3, 
to  Improve  this  city  government.  We  be- 
lieve In  local  government. 

Particularly.  I  want  to  compliment 
both  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  and 
the  gentleman  who  is  the  former  mayor 
of  Louisville,  for  excellent  presentations 
of  the  problems  involved  in  local  govern- 
ment, and  I  should  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  their  remarks. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  District  of 
Columbia  Committee,  I  support  the  plan 
which  the  President  has  proposed — and 
the  Goverrunent  Operations  Committee 
has  approved — that  will  reorganize  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  was  surprised  some  Members  ques- 
tioned that  Washington  needs  more  ef- 
fective management  of  Its  affairs.  Most 
persons  believe  there  should  be  an  im- 
provement. Deeply  aware  of  this  need, 
the  President  has  met  his  responsibility 
under  the  Reorganization  Act  and  has 
formulated  a  plan  for  improvement.  It 
is  his  finding,  after  examining  the  mu- 
nicipal goverrunent  of  the  District,  that 
more  effective  manp^ement  will  result 
from  a  mayor-comicil  form  of  govern- 
ment. This  will  mean  a  single  executive 
in  tandem  with  a  quasi-legislative  body 
of  nine  members.  The  effect  is  an  execu- 
tive-legislative arrangement  which  fol- 
lows the  doctrines  of  separation  of  pow- 
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ers  on  which   the  Federal.   State,   and 
most  municipal  !?overnments  are  based. 

The  Council  will  consist  of  re.sidents  of 
the  Washington  community.  It  will  be 
responsible  for  formulatim^  rules  and 
regulations  affectinK;  the  public  interests 
and  will  relieve  the  Commissioner  for 
the  Important  tasks  of  the  executive.  At 
present  all  of  these  functions  are  com- 
bined in  a  single  Board  of  Commission- 
ers. This  not  only  fragments  executive 
responsibility  but  clouds  and  obscures 
policy  and  reaulaiory  functions  as  well. 

I  want  to  commend,  in  particular.  Mr. 
HORTON.  Mr.  Mathias.  and  Mr  CHde  for 
their  spirit  of  bipartisan  srovemmental 
cooperation  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee,  which  has  helped  to  make 
this  improvement  in  local  government  a 
possibility. 

The  Congress  should  signify  its  ap- 
proval of  the  President's  reorganization 
plan  by  acceptance  of  the  committee  rec- 
ommendation to  vote  "no"  on  the  dis- 
approval resolution. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr  Chainnan.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  fine  and 
certainly  pertinent  comments  I  also 
wish  to  thank  the  previous  speakers  for 
their  valuable  assistance,  given  over  a 
period  of  many  weeks,  in  laying  the 
groundwork  for  this  involved,  technical, 
and  legal  matter  dealing  with  a  matter 
affecting  and  involving  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens  of  our 
Nation's  Capital  These  men  have  helped 
to  clear  away  diversionary  issues  such  as 
committee  jurisdiction,  narrow  partisan- 
ship and  kept  the  discussion  confined  to 
the  main  issue  which  was  to  help  im- 
prove In  some  measure  at  least,  this  long 
overdue  improvement  of  the  District's 
municipal  government. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  commend 
them  for  having  made  an  outstanding 
contribution. 

Now.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  require  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr  GiAnwol 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  President's  reorganization 
plan  and  against  the  pending  resolution. 
I  think  this  reorganization  plan  is  a  small 
but  eflective  step  forward  toward  better 
government  here  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Many  of  the  arguments  which 
have  been  raised  against  it  can  only  be 
resolved  by  true  home  rule  which  is  called 
for  In  legislation  which  I  and  many  oth- 
ers have  Initiated  during  this  session 
Nevertheless,  it  seem^  this  body  is  not 
yet  ready  to  act  on  these  home  rule  meas- 
ures. Therefore.  I  urge  that  you  accept 
the  President's  plan  as  an  Interim  meth- 
od of  achieving  a  measure  of  better,  now- 
effective  government  for  our  Capital 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  the  present  Commissioners 
They  have  given  much  of  their  time  and 
talents  In  the  service  of  the  residents  of 
the  District  and  the  many  millions  who 
visit  our  Capital  City.  But  they  work 
against  impossible  handicaps,  among 
which  Is  an  inefficient  dispersion  of  au- 
thority and  responsibility  which  is  inher- 
ent In  the  governmental  structure  now 
existing.  They  themselves  acknowledge 
this  and  ask  for  the  remedy  which  the 
President's  plan  offers 

We  cannot  fall  the  people  of  the  Dis- 


trict; we  cannot  fail  the  Nation.  For  these 
reasons.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  lin)e  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  IMr  Don  H. 
Clausen  1. 

Mr  DON  H  CLAUSEN  Mr  Chairman, 
once  again  we  are  asked  to  vote  on  a 
matter  that  is  of  \ital  importance  to  the 
people  of  the  Nation  and  the  people  re- 
siding in  the  District  of  Columbia 

Every  Member  of  Congress  shares  the 
common  desire  to  do  the  right  th:ng.  I 
have  sat  here  today  listening  intently 
to  the  pre.sentation  by  my  colleagues 
serving  on  their  ie>specuive  committees. 
Everyone  a^.;iees  that  somethir.g  must  be 
djne  to  irrprove  the  system  and  organi- 
zational structure  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government.  I  say  that  it  is  man- 
datory that  Sijmething  be  done. 

Tlie  question  then  arises.  How  do  you 
vote  on  the  proposal  before  us '  How  can 
you  cast  your  vote  so  that  it  reflects  ex- 
actly how  you  le-el  on  this  important 
matter'  I  have  concluded  like  many  of 
you  have  expressed,  that  this  reorganiza- 
tion proposal  is  not  the  answer  to  the 
problem.  It  is  suggested  that  it  will  be 
an  improvement  over  what  we  have. 
Believe  me.  I  sincerely  hope  it  will  be. 
Frankly,  it  had  betu-r  be  an  improve- 
ment. However.  I  am  also  convinced  the 
only  way  to  vote  accurately  to  express 
one's  views  would  be  to  vote  maybe. 

Now.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  facetious 
about  this  serious  question  but,  wherever 
possible.  I  try  to  cast  my  votes  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  end  product  of  my 
voting  patt^nn  wall  utilize  the  legislative 
process  to  help  people,  permit  maxunum 
participation  of  tlie  electorate  in  mat- 
ters that  affect  them  and  hopefully  strike 
a  blow  for  freedom  Oftentimes  a  vote 
for  a  bill  will  result  in  a  bit  more  restric- 
tion on  the  liberties  of  our  people. 

Therefore.  I  want  the  Congress  to  be 
permuted  to  work  its  will  'VVe  are  legis- 
lators we  were  sent  here  to  legislate  The 
so-called  reorganization  propo.sal  could 
well  turn  out  U)  be  the  best  thing  for  all 
concerned  and  I  shall  do  everything 
within  my  power  to  iielp  it  work,  should 
that  position  prevail 

But.  after  listening  carefully,  I  have 
concluded  that  the  only  way  the  Con- 
gress is  permitted  to  work  its  will  and  of- 
fer amendments  for  improvement  is  to 
vote  "Yes"  on  this  re.solution  and  urge 
tile  earliest  consideration  of  the  commit- 
tee bill 

The  objective  of  my  actions  is  to 
permit  the  re.sidents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  have  home  rule;  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  the  elective 
democratic  process;  the  opixirtunity  to 
have  elected  officials  that  will  be  respon- 
sive to  the  people's  wishes  and  at  the 
same  time  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
self-government 

In  talking  to  many  of  you.  my  col- 
leagues, you  agree  with  me  that  the  ap- 
pro;iriate  approach  was  contained  in  the 
home  rule  bill  we  passed  during  the  89th 
Congress 

I  vigorously  supported  home  rule  then 
and  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  now. 

Having  stated  my  beliefs.  I  then  ask 
myself  the  question.  Do  I  vote  to  adopt 


a  package  that  will  be  forced  upon  the 
people  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  or  do 
I  cast  my  vote  in  the  direction  that  per- 
mits the  maximum  amount  of  self-deter- 
mination and  home  rule  to  prevail? 

Quite  obviously  there  is  only  one  real 
choice — by  voting  "Yes"  on  the  resolu- 
tion, the  Congress  can  work  its  will  on  a 
bill  that  contains  the  most  home  rule 
provision: — the  opportunity  to  elect  a 
.school  board  and  the  opportunity  to  Im- 
prove  the  administrative  organizational 
structure  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government.  While  it  still  does  not  satisfy 
rao.  at  least  I  would  be  consi.;tent  in  ad- 
vancing the  concept  of  home  rule. 

One  final  thought — with  the  President, 
in  £  fleet  being  the  "czar"  over  the  ap- 
pointments, under  the  reorganizatJoD 
proposal  submitted,  and  with  the  District 
of  Columbia  residents  now  able  to  votf 
in  the  presidential  elections,  it  seems  to 
me.  he  would  control  the  entire  political 
m.achinery  without  giving  the  people  the 
nece.ssary  checks  and  balances  or  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  approval  or  dis- 
approval on  city  matters  at  a  city  elec- 
tion. He.  in  effect,  will  control  three 
electoral  votes.  There  is  inadequate 
separation  of  powers  and  the  Congress 
would  turn  over  the  city  to  appointed 
officials  subservient  to  the  President. 

Does  the  President  not  have  enough 
to  worry  about  without  assuming  the 
duties   of   mayor  cf   Washington.  D.C.? 

Again.  I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  the 
"equal  rights  begets  equal  responsibili- 
ties" doctrine.  How  can  you  hold  people 
responsible  if  you  do  not  give  them  the 
rights? 

The  proper  approach,  in  my  judgment, 
's  to  continue  to  press  for  passage  of  the 
'nome  rule  bill  v.e  pas.scd  before  which 
gives  the  people  of  the  District  a  chance 
to  elect  a  board  of  free  holders,  who  t. 
turn  draft  a  local  government  charier, 
or  call  It  a  local  constitution,  if  you  will 
Once  the  charter  is  drafted,  it  again  ii 
pre.sented  to  the  people  for  acceptance 
and  ratification  or  rejection,  if  the  pro- 
p,jsal  is  unsatisfactory. 

In  other  words,  tne  people  have  two 
opportunities  to  express  themselves  and 
work  their  w  ill  through  the  regular  elec- 
tive proce.ss  when  advancing  this  ap- 
proach. 

The  necessary  protection  and  safe- 
guards for  congressional  and  Federal 
City  prerogatives  can  be  incorporated 
into  the  language  of  the  charter. 

This  is  home  rule,  this  is  democracy  at 
work.  Once  finalized  and  adopted,  the 
people  can  still  amend  the  charter, 
should  progress  or  change  demand  it— 
by  a  vote  of  the  people 

Once  this  is  accomplished  we  are  then 
m  a  position  to  holci  the  people  of  th< 
District  of  Columbia  responsible  for  their 
actions  of  the  future — because  we  have 
not  deprived  them  of  their  rights. 

This  is  the  way  I  expect  to  exercise  my 
vote  today.  I  beg  your  Indulgence  for  this 
dissertation  but  my  conscience  Is  clear 
for  having  expressed  myself — at  least  my 
remarks  are  recorded  permanently. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  ReidI. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairmaa 
I  rise  in  support  of  Reorganization  Plan 
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^0.  3  and  in  opposition  to  the  resolution. 
Xhere  can  be,  I  believe,  little  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  those  of  us  who  live  and 
serve  in  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
reorganization  of  the  District's  form  of 
government  is  an  urgent  necessity.  The 
critical  problems  of  urban  existence 
which  have  debilitated  and  demoralized 
the  residents  of  so  many  of  our  urban 
centers  abound  in  our  Nation's  Capital. 
Their  resolution  demands  a  local  system 
of  government  which  is  both  efficient  and 
coordinated  and  responsive  as  well  to  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  its  constituents. 

Unfortunately,  as  Members  well  know, 
this  is  not  a  new  state  of  affairs.  On 
February  24,  1906,  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  in  a  letter  to  James  Bronson 
Reynolds,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  stated  that 
the  National  Government  has  control  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  it  should 
see  to  it  that  the  city  of  Washington  is 
made  a  model  city  in  all  respects.  As 
Members  know,  Mr.  Bronson  subse- 
quently headed  a  review  to  determine 
what  should  be  done  with  regard  to  gov- 
ernment in  the  District.  In  a  letter  of 
transmittal  dated  December  17,  1908, 
that  accompanied  his  special  report  to 
the  Congress.  Theodore  Roosevelt  said: 

I  cordially  approve  the  rscommendatlons 
in  toe  report  ii^r  the  substitution  of  a  single 
.^ead  or  governor  in  place  of  three  com- 
missicaers  ...  A  single  executive  head  would 
Increase  efficion-y.  determine  responsibility, 
jnd  elimlnp.te  delays  and  uncertainties  In- 
evitable '.aider  the  present  system. 

The    report    to    the    Congress    said 

explicitly : 

The  present  administration  of  affairs  of 
ihe  District  of  Columbia  by  three  commis- 
sioners h.is  the  advantage  of  tlie  intimate 
aaoclatlon  and  frequent  conference  of  three 
fsecutlves  of  equal  rank,  but  it  has  the  In- 
evitable defects  of  divided  responsibility, 
cor.fuMon  of  autl;ority.  and  of  administra- 
tion by  a  board  instead  of  by  a  single  re- 
•ponslble  executive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  existing  commis- 
sion .system  of  government  in  the  Dis- 
tvict  In  antiquated,  inefficient,  and  has 
demonstrated  its  structural  inability  to 
fneet  the  problems  of  the  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman fiom  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  REID  of  N'?w  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  my  distinguished  colleapue,  the  former 
mayor  of  Louisville.  Ky.  [Mr.  Cowger], 
P'iinted  out.  there  are  only  four  cities  in 
■he  Unitrd  S*ates  still  operating  with 
'his  form  of  commission  government. 

I  believe  that  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
3.  while  it  is  not  home  rule — which  I 
"Ope  the  House  will  act  on — represents, 
nonethele.ss.  a  step  forward. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
frations  has  worked  hard  on  the  study 
"'  this  matter.  Its  bipartisan  judgment 
'^  clear,  and  I  very  much  hop?  and  be- 
••?ve  that  the  House  will  confirm  that 
Judgment  and  uphold  Reorganization 
Plan  No    3. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
^  minutes  to  tl'.e  gentleman  from  New 
York  fMr.MuLTERl. 

,  Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
|t  would  oe  well  to  take  a  moment  or  two 
■o  try  to  put  into  exact  focus  what  we 
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are  doing  or  what  we  have  been  trying 
to  do  thus  far  in  the  consideration  of 
this  matter. 

I  want  to  recall  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  the  fact  that  on  February  27 
of  this  year  the  Presldeni,  of  the  United 
States  sent  up  to  the  Congress  a  mes- 
sage Indicating  that  hj  was  going  to  send 
up  to  us  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  government. 
That  plan  did  come  up  to  us  on  June  1. 
However,  within  hours  after  the  mes- 
sage was  received  here  on  February  27, 
word  went  out  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  of  the  House  that 
there  would  be  a  meeting  to  disaflarm 
and  disavow  the  proposed  plan,  which 
we  had  not  even  yet  seen. 

At  that  meeting  I  suggested  that  there 
could  be  nothing  In  the  plan  which  could 
prevent  the  committee  from  bringing  be- 
fore the  Congress  any  proposed  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  that  was  the  will  of 
the  committee.  And,  nothing  more  was 
done  in  the  House  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  until  after  the  plan 
came  here  except  that  discussions  ensued 
between  the  President,  his  representa- 
tives, and  the  committee  members  about 
the  proposed  plan.  I  know  of  no  reorga- 
nization plan  that  has  been  sent  to  the 
Congress  in  the  almost  20  years  I  have 
served  here — 12  of  which  were  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee — in 
which  any  President  has  tried  harder  to 
get  the  consensus  and  opinion  of  Mem- 
t)ers  of  the  Congress  as  to  what  should 
be  contained  in  a  plan  and  what  should 
not  be  contained  in  such  a  plan.  The 
President  set  up  meetings  with  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  those  meetings  were 
held  primarily  with  members  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee.  Proposed 
plans  were  given  to  us  in  draft  form  and 
discussed  with  us.  We  were  asked  to  give 
to  the  President  our  suggestions  about 
this  reorganization  plan.  The  members 
of  our  District  Committee  and  others  met 
with  the  President  at  the  White  House 
to  discuss  with  him  the  proposed  plan 
and  what  changes,  if  any,  were  recom- 
mended for  the  plan  before  he  sent  the 
plan   up. 

The  President  full  well  realized  that 
the  plan  he  sent  up  would  not  be  subject 
to  amendment.  We  did  make  suggestions 
to  the  President,  and  he  listened  at- 
tentatively  to  all  of  us.  He  did  make  some 
changes  as  recommended  to  him  by 
Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Cnairman,  on  June  1  he  sent  this 
plan  to  the  Congress.  Then  for  the  first 
time  a  bi'l  was  Introduced,  H.R.  10521. 
That  bill  was  introduced  avowedly  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  before  the  com- 
mittee the  same  matters  that  were  con- 
tained In  the  plan.  That  bill,  H.R.  10521, 
encompassed  the  plan  sent  up  by  the 
President,  word  for  word. 

After  other  bills  were  introducrd  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  con- 
ducted hearings  on  H.R.  10521.  which 
was  the  President's  plan  in  bill  form, 
and  three  other  bills.  Finally  and  on 
August  2,  1967,  the  District  Committee 
reported  out  Kli.  12065.  That  bill  was 
never  considered  In  any  pub'ic  hearings 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee. 
Now,  we  are  asked  to  disapprove  this 
plan  so  that  we  can  act  on  a  bill  to  come 


up  here  next  Monday,  but  there  Is  a 
hitch  to  it.  If  the  plan  prevails— and  I 
feel  it  should,  that  is  if  we  approve  this 
plan  as  I  hope  we  will  do  today — they 
may  very  well  not  bring  that  bill  before 
the  Congress  for  consideration  on  next 
Monday. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  if  there 
is  anything  wrong  in  this  plan,  long  be- 
fore it  can  be  implemented  and  put  Into 
effect — because  it  cannot  take  effect  tm- 
til  the  Commissioner  Is  appointed,  and 
the  Assistant  Commissioner  is  ap- 
pointed— not  appointed,  but  nominated, 
and  the  Senate  then  approves  those 
nominations — then  for  the  first  time  the 
new  Commissioners  can  come  in  and  take 
over  in  place  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners that  is  now  acting,  we  will  have 
ample  time  to  cure  any  deficiencies  that 
there  may  be  In  this  plan  before  it  be- 
comes effective — If  that  Is  the  will  of  the 
Congress. 

Most  of  the  things  we  have  been  told 
about  the  plan  being  bad  are  just  fan- 
tasies. Everybody  agrees — and  I  say 
"everybody"  advisedly,  because  no  one 
can  in  good  faith  seek  to  bring  before  us 
a  proposed  bill  to  reorganize  the  District 
government  imless  it  is  admitted  that 
there  is  something  wrong  with  the  pres- 
ent District  government.  All  those  who 
argue  we  have  not  proved  that  there  is 
anything  wrong  with  the  present  form 
of  government  at  the  same  time  urge  we 
must  change  it.  I  say  no  one  can  argue 
in  good  faith  that  there  are  not  things 
that  require  correction  in  the  District 
government.  The  plan  offered  here  today, 
and  which  I  beg  the  Members  to  approve 
by  voting  against  the  resolution  before 
us,  will  be  the  first  step  to  correct  some 
of  the  things  that  are  wrong  in  the  Dis- 
trict government.  Then  we  can  go  from 
there  and  consider  any  and  all  bills  as 
they  come  before  us  for  further  Improve- 
ment. 

I  want  to  empliasize  as  vigorously  as  I 
can  tliat  the  approval  of  the  President's 
reorganization  plan  does  not  take  any 
legislative  authority  away  from  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

The  plan  does  not  attempt  to  do  that 
and  even  if  it  sought  to  do  that  it  could 
not. 

After  the  plan  becomes  effective  and 
In  fact  even  before  it  becomes  effective 
the  Congress  continues  to  exercise  full 
legislative  authority  over  the  District 
of  Columbia.  At  any  time  the  Congress  so 
v.-ilLs  it  f^'.rthcr  di^rercnt  or  additional 
legislation  may  be  enacted  on  any  and 
every  facet  of  the  Distnct  government. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  in- 
quire as  to  ho'.v  much  time  we  have  re- 
m'^lnin.':? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chpir  vil!  state 
the  c^^'iit'cnian  fr?m  Vi'-sinia  has  25  min- 
utes rem'i-.ii.isr. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Ch'-irman.  may  T  in- 
quire as  to  the  r?r*iainder  of  tlie  time 
left  for  the  othfr  ride? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chrir  '.vill  state 
the  gent!' man  fr-^m  Minn  \rcta  [Mr. 
Bl.'.tnikI  has  11  minites  rem^Aniv.^,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  fMr.  Erlenbokn] 
has  28  minutes  remaining  in  the  one  in- 
stance, and  14  minutes  remaining  in  the 
other. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  thank  the  Chairm.an. 
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CALL    Of    THl    HOUa« 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quonim  Is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting]  Sixty  Members 
are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

(Boll  No.  203] 

Aahley  Gallagher  Rooney.  N  Y 

BarlOK  Hallecic  Teague.  Tex 

Bradetnaa  Holland  Tlernan 

Burton,  Utah  Jo:.es,  .Via.  Dtt 

Clark  Kyros  Watta 

Corner  La.'.drum  WUUams.  Miss 

Colmer  McCulloch  WilUs 

Gorman  MathUs.  Md.  Wllaon. 

DulBkl  Matsu.Taga  Charles  H 

Everett  Mayne  Wydler 

Flood  PoiicKk 

Fulton.  Tenn.  Pool 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  HuwcATi.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  512)  and  finding  Itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  399  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quonim,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  3 

At  the  time  this  plan  was  filed  with 
the  Congress  on  June  1  this  year.  I  had 
an  open  mind,  if  anything.  I  may  have 
been  somewhat  disposed  against  this 
plan. 

But.  we  did  have  full  and  complete 
hearings  in  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
After  hearing  the  evidence  In  favor  of 
this  plan.  I  decided  I  would  support  It. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Edwards],  who  als<.  serves 
on  that  subcommittee,  has  already 
spoken  on  the  floor  of  the  House  this 
afternoon.  He  is  also  supporting  this 
plan:  not  because  of  who  drafted  the 
plan,  not  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
President  filed  the  plan,  and  not  In  op- 
position to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  not  in  opposition 
to  any  otht^r  plan  that  may  be  put 
forward  by  the  Comniittee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  including  the  bill  that 
has  now  been  passed  out  by  that  com- 
mittee, sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  rMr  McMillan!  and  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Nel- 
sen]. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  If  any  city  In  this  coun- 
try should  be  a  model  city,  it  should  be 
our  Capital  City.  If  we  are  going  to  try 
to  make  a  model  city  out  of  this  area 
and  we  certainly  have  not  done  this  to 
any  extent  so  far.  we  can  only  do  it 
under  a  modern  form  of  city  government 
In  my  opinion  a  commission -form  of 
government  is  outmoded  and  not  modern 
and  not  responsive  to  the  needs  of  this 
or  any  other  major  city. 

Mr.  Chairman,   many   witnesses   ap- 
peared before  our  subcommittee,  some 


of  whom  were  the  people  who  are  most 
directly  involved  In  government  in  this 
city. 

The  chief  of  police.  Mr.  Layton,  testi- 
fied in  favor  of  this  plan.  Schuyler  Lowe 
who  himself  had  set  forth  the  so-called 
Schuyler  Lowe  plan  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  substructure  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  government,  testified  In 
favor  of  the  plan,  recommended  its  adop- 
tion, and  stated  that  it  would  not  inter- 
fere with  the  Implementation  of  the 
recommendations  which  he  had  made 

Mr  Chairman,  the  pre.-5ent  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  testified  in  favor 
of  the  plan,  and  enumerated  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  form  of  go\ernment  un- 
der which  we  are  presently  operating, 
deficiencies  that  can  be  corrected  by  the 
adoption  of  this  plan 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  present  time  we 
have  both  legislative  and  administrative 
authority  combined  in  the  three  Com- 
missioners. There  is  no  sinsle  person  who 
has  the  authority  to  administer  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  District  This  plan,  if 
adopted,  will  separate  the  legislative  and 
rulemaking  authority  from  the  admin- 
istrative authority,  and  will  allow  the 
one  Commissioner  to  exercise  the  admin- 
istrative authority 

It  will  allow  the  nine-member  Com- 
mis.sion  appointed  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  to  exercise  the 
legislative  and  rulemaking  authority.  It 
will  allow,  in  my  opinion,  the  people  of 
the  District  more  meaninijful  participa- 
tion with  their  government  by  allowing 
them  to  attend  the  hearings  held  by  the 
nine-member  council,  to  attend  subcom- 
mittee hearings,  as  people  can  do  here 
in  Congress  in  our  subcommittees,  to 
have  a  voice  in  their  government  even 
though  they  do  not  elect  their  officials. 
Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  we  are  not  here  today  to  determine 
whether  we  choose  one  plan  or  another. 
Thl.s  implication  has  been  made  that  we 
have  either  the  Pre.sident's  plan  or  the 
McMiUan-Nelsen  plan.  I  do  not  believe 
that  that  Is  the  choice  that  is  before  us 
today. 

Every  provision  of  the  McMillan-Nel- 
sen  plan  except  one  is  fully  compatible 
with  the  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  that 
we  are  con.«idcrlng  The  one  point  that 
;s  incompatible,  and  the  only  point.  Is 
whether  we  will  have  a  three-man  com- 
mi.-i.sion  nr  a  commi.ssioner-counc:l  form 
of  government  The  other  very  eood  fea- 
tures of  the  McMilhin-Nplsen  bill  can  be 
adopted  by  this  Congress,  can  be  imple- 
mented even  thoueh  Reorganization 
Plan  No   3  is  allowed  to  go  into  effect. 

Many  people  have  made  the  point  that 
this  will  give  the  Pre.sident  more  author- 
ity, and  more  control  over  the  Dlstiict 
government  M  the  present  time  the 
Pre.sident  appoints  the  three  Commis- 
.sinners  If  he  wanted  to  exercise  author- 
ity over  and  influence  over  the  Di.strict. 
he  can  do  this  through  the  appointment 
of  these  three  CommLssloners,  If  this  re- 
orgaiilzation  plan  goes  into  effect  he  will 
be  appointing  11  people.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  would  make  It  more  difficult  for 
him  to  control  the  District  government. 
This  plan  very  clearly  Is  not  home  rule, 
and  I  hope  that  the  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  not  led  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  home  rule.  It  is  only  a 


reorganization  of  the  structure  of  gov- 
ernment, one  that  may  give  them  a  little 
more  opportunity  to  participate  in  their 
government,  but  it  is  not  in  any  way  a 
home  rule  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  Reorga- 
nization Plan  No.  3.  I  hope  that  this 
House  will  allow  it  to  go  into  effect  by 
voting  down  the  resolution  of  disap- 
proval. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  express  my 
support  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3 
for  reorganizing  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  supporting  this 
plan,  I  nurse  no  illusions  about  its  ability 
to  quickly  solve  the  numerous  critical 
problems  facing  the  District. 

Clearly  it  is  not  a  fully  adequate  ex- 
pression of  the  need  for  governmental 
reform  within  the  District — at  best  it  is 
a  meager  Improvement — at  best  it  ac- 
complishes less  than  it  leaves  to  be  ac- 
complished— it  Is  at  best,  the  longest  step 
in  the  right  direction  that  can  be  taken 
at  this  time. 

So  let  us  be  realistic  In  noting  that 
this  plan  is  little  more  than  a  long  over- 
due beginning  toward  creating  a  more 
responsive  District  government. 

Clearly  it  is  an  Inadequate  substitute 
for  home  rule— which  is  the  step  we 
ought  to  be  taking  today.  But  we  are  un- 
able to  enact  home  rule  at  this  time,  and 
the  President's  plan  remains  as  the  only 
viable  alternative  which  Is  available  to 
effect  an  immediate  change  In  the  Dis- 
trict government.  And  I  support  it  on 
that  basis— as  the  most  progressive  step 
that  can  be  taken  at  this  time. 

Should  the  President's  plan  pass.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  will  continue  to  work  toward 
the  enactment  of  additional  reforms  to 
the  District  government  which  are  badly 
needed. 

While  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves 
into  believing  that  any  "imposed  govern- 
ment" is  a  satisfactory  resting  place  on 
the  way  to  self-government — we  must, 
at  the  same  time,  always  stand  ready  to 
take  any  reasonable  step  that  moves  our 
people  toward  the  fresh  free  air  of  self- 
government. 

Some  arnue  that  the  President's  spon- 
sorship should  somehow  influence  one's 
vote  on  this  issue — that  a  vote  on  this  is; 
sue  should  be  considered  as  a  vote  "for" 
or  "against "  the  President,  and  cast  on 
that  basis  I  refuse  to  consider  any  issue 
on  that  basis.  My  concern  is  what  iz  best 
for  the  country — and  that  is  my  only  con- 
cern— and  that  is  the  basis  on  which  I 
support  this  plan. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  too 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
and  to  take  this  opportunity  to  compli- 
ment   my    colleague    [Mr.    Erlenbo«.ij 
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upon  the  very  effective  leadership  he  has 
provided  In  this  debate. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
yields  back  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mlrmesota  [Mr. 
NelsenI. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  know  how  to  cope  with  the 
kind  of  a  machine  that  has  been  operat- 
ing in  this  particular  campaign.  I  have 
been  moving  around  the  Chamber,  and 
most  people  want  to  shake  with  their  left 
hand,  their  right  arm  hurts  today. 

I  am  reminded  a  little  bit  about  the 
issue  before  us.  Here  we  have  two  com- 
mittees— the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Many  years  ago 
when  John  Blatnik  and  I  were  mem- 
bers of  the  State  senate  back  home,  we 
had  a  president  pro  tempore  of  the 
senate  by  the  name  of  Bill  Richardson 
who  told  the  story  about  Pat  and  Mike. 
Pat  had  a  little  education  and  Mike  was 
well  educated.  Pat  wanted  to  work  on  the 
railroad  and  Mike  was  superintendent  of 
the  division.  So  he  went  to  Mike  to  get 
a  job.  Mike  said.  "I  will  tell  you,  Pat.  We 
have  a  crossing  right  outside  of  town  and 
there  is  a  train  coming  from  the  south 
going  north  at  exactly  12  o'clock.  And 
we  have  another  train  coming  from  the 
west  going  east  at  5  minutes  after  12 
o'clock.  Suppose  that  train  from  the 
south  was  5  minutes  late?  What  would 
you  do?" 

Pat  scratched  his  head  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  trains  would 
reach  the  crossing  at  the  same  time  so 
he  said.  "I  tell  you  what  I  would  do.  I 
would  get  Mrs.  Murphy  and  set  her  here 
in  the  park  along  side  the  tracks  and  I 
would  tell  her  to  wait  until  12  o'clock 
to  witness  the  goldamdest  train  wreck 
you  ever  saw  in  your  life." 

Of  course,  somebody  is  going  to  win 
this  battle  here  today.  But  I  hope  that 
my  side  will  prevail. 

I  have  been  reading  the  papers  and  I 
read  something  about  this  being  a  Dlxle- 
crat  bill.  I  think  the  quote  was  from  one 
of  my  Republican  colleagues.  But  you 
know  I  had  the  advantage  of  being  with 
the  REA  and  I  traveled  everywhere — I 
was  in  Dallas,  Lubbock,  Mobile,  and  At- 
lanta and  all  over  the  United  States.  I 
found  nice  people  all  over  the  United 
States.  They  elected  a  Representative  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  want 
to  tell  you  gentlemen  over  on  the  other 
side  that  I  am  not  going  to  discriminate 
against  you  at  all.  Just  vote  for  the  best 
bill,  the  Nelsen  bill,  and  I  do  not  care 
where  you  come  from — I  invite  your 
support. 

Now  then,  criticism  of  the  present  gov- 
ernment In  the  District  of  Colimibia  has 
been  extensive  referring  to  the  Troika 
iovemment,  the  independent  agencies, 
and  the  budget  procedure.  Now  we  have 
before  us  the  President's  plan.  The  Presi- 
dent's plan  is  another  of  many  slogan 
operations.  "We  have  for  a  long,  long 
Ime  been  putting  many  things  under 


the  heading  of  a  slogan.  But  that  does 
not  make  It  work — that  does  not  make 
it  work. 

Now  what  does  the  President's  plan 
propose?  A  nine-man  council.  But  that 
does  not  make  it  any  more  a  council  than 
to  say  that  because  an  ostrich  has  two 
legs  that  a  man  is  an  ostrich. 

Calling  it  a  nine-man  council  does  not 
make  it  a  council,  because  they  are  all 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

So  far  as  the  structure  is  concerned. 
It  sets  up  a  Commissioner  and  an  Assist- 
ant Commissioner.  I  am  advised  that  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  In  the  absence 
of  the  Commissioner  is  not  authorized 
to  move  up  and  take  authority  In  the 
absence  of  the  Commissioner. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  every 
witness  we  had  before  our  District  Com- 
mittee called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Independent  agencies  is  where  the 
real  problem  Is  in  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Coltmibla.  The  President's 
plan  refers  to  this  problem  but  it  is  not 
met. 

I  discussed  this  with  a  representative 
of  the  White  House.  And  what  was  the 
answer?  The  answer  was,  "It  is  contro- 
versial. We  did  not  touch  it." 

It  Is  controversial.  Now  is  that  not  a 
fine  way  to  legislate  when  everybody  ad- 
mits that  the  real  problem  is  the  inde- 
pendent agencies  having  to  do  with  the 
areas  of  housing,  highways,  and  in  the 
area  of  schools,  and  they  are  untouched 
under  the  President's  plan.  The  real  bot- 
tleneck has  been  In  the  Independent 
agencies  in  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  former 
Commissioners  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  But 
show  me  one  witness,  except  Jlggs  Dono- 
hue,  who  was  In  a  position  to  really  speak 
his  mind.  One  Commissioner  who  spoke 
was  in  line  for  another  job.  Another 
already  has  one.  The  other  one  Is  an 
appointee  of  the  President.  But  who  ap- 
peared before  our  committee — four  for- 
mer Commissioners — two  Democrats  and 
two  Republicans. 

May  I  say  in  every  case  every  one  of 
them  said  that  the  commissioner  form 
of  government  could  work,  but  it  had 
been  Interfered  with  from  the  White 
House  by  the  White  House  representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  Spencer,  who  appeared,  said: 

In  my  opinion,  the  position  of  White  House 
staff  advisor  for  District  of  Columbia  Af- 
fairs, which  was  set  up  a  few  years  ago,  has 
tended  seriously  to  undermine  the  Commis- 
sioners and  should  be  abolished. 

Mr.  Donohue,  a  Democrat,  said: 
The  Commission  form  of  government  has 
provided  successful.  Intelligent,  competent, 
secure  government  for  the  District  for  more 
than  ninety  years.  Unfortunately,  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  special  assistant  to  the  Pres- 
ident on  National  Capital  Affairs  has.  In  my 
Judgment,  destroyed  the  commission  form 
of  government. 

The  other  two  Commissioners  made 
like  statements  on  Interrogation  before 
ovu"  District  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  are  we  going  to  suggest 
that  by  reshuffling  there  will  be  any  less 
Interference?  I  think  not. 


How  about  the  proposal  that  I  have 
advanced  and  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  McMillan]  has  ad- 
vanced? I  think  we  need  to  have  in  mind 
the  purpose  of  the  District  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

You  know,  It  has  almost  become  old 
fashioned  even  to  look  at  the  Constitu- 
tion. Sometimes  I  think  some  of  the  In- 
terpretation of  It  Is  warped  considerably. 
But  may  I  point  out  that  in  the  Consti- 
tution it  provides — 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  exercise 
exclusive  legislation.  In  all  cases  whatsoever, 
over  such  District. 

In  1909.  William  Howard  Taft  made  a 
speech.  I  took  a  little  excerpt  from  it. 
He  said: 

Washington  intended  that  this  be  a  Fed- 
eral City  and  it  is  a  Federal  City,  and  It 
tingles  down  to  the  feet  of  every  man, 
whether  he  comes  from  Washington  State, 
Los  Angeles  or  Texas,  when  he  comes  and 
walks  the  city  streets  and  starts  to  feel,  that 
"This  city  Is  my  city.  I  own  a  ptirt  of  the 
Capital,  and  I  envy  for  the  time  being  those 
who  are  able  to  spend  their  time  here." 

He  further  states — 

And  this  was  done  because  it  was  intended 
to  have  the  Representatives  of  all  the  peo- 
ple in  this  country  control  this  city  and  to 
prevent  Its  being  controlled  by  a  parochial 
spirit  that  would  necessarily  govern  those 
who  did  not  look  beyond  the  city  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  nation  Itself,  and  this  as  a 
representative  of  that  Nation. 

Turning  to  the  bill  that  we  have  pro- 
posed, the  charge  of  "troika"  that  we 
have  been  hearing  in  the  debate  today 
in  relation  to  the  existing  government 
does  not  state  what  our  bill  would  do. 
The  commission  form  would  be  retained 
in  this  bill.  The  President  would  name 
all  the  Commissioners  and  would  name 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commission.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  after  a 
quonun  has  been  established,  would  have 
the  right  to  make  a  decision  in  the  event 
of  a  deadlock.  Never  could  there  be  a 
deadlock  on  the  Commission  under  the 
plan  we  have  proposed. 

Under  the  Commissioners  would  be 
a  City  Manager  who  would  administer 
the  affairs  of  the  city  government  in 
keeping  with  policies  set  up  for  the  Com- 
missioners to  exercise,  and  all  of  these 
agencies  downtown  that  are  imder  the 
authority  of  the  Commissioners  could  be 
reorganized  to  meet  all  of  these  argu- 
ments that  we  have  heard  here  today. 
The  Commissioners  would  have  the  au- 
thority. The  City  Manager  would  then 
administer  the  various  agencies  accord- 
ingly. 

Then  we  get  to  the  independent  agen- 
cies that  we  have  heard  so  much  talk 
about.  Under  our  bill,  the  Commissioners 
would  be  required  to — It  Is  not  "may, " 
but  It  Is  "shall" — bring  to  the  Congress 
of  the  Un'ted  States  a  reorganization 
plan  which  would  tie  these  agencies  In 
with  the  Commissioners.  Recall  what  has 
happened  in  the  area  of  housing.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  attempted 
to  go  ahead  with  some  low-rent  housing 
for  some  of  the  lower  salaried  people. 
The  low-rent  housing  became  high- rent 
housing  because  somebody  downtown 
ran  with  the  ball. 

We  will  find,  for  example,  the  Shaw 
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School  Issue  that  was  in  the  papers  all 
over  the  country  Over  3  years  a^o  we 
authorized  it.  They  have  not  been  able 
to  decide  where  to  put  the  school.  That 
is  rvot  our  fault.  That  is  because  of  the 
independent  agencies  They  have  been 
unable  to  make  up  their  minds.  Under 
this  bill  it  Is  mandatory  that  something 
be  done  about  it 

Under  the  Presidents  plan,  of  course. 
they  can  bring  in  a  recommendation. 
but  there  is  no  mandate  from  the  Con- 
gress and  there  is  nothing  in  it  as  far 
as  language  is  concerned  that  suggests 
they  do  it. 

I  would  like  to  say  we  have  heard  some 
talk  from  the  minority  members  on  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  rela- 
tive to  this  plan,  and  I  'Aould  say  the 
greatest  indictment  azainst  the  plan  that 
has  been  proposed  has  been  written  in 
the  minority  report  They  pointed  out 
there  that  we  have  these  various  down- 
town agencies,  and  they  point  out  that 
these  agency  functions  are  not  touched 
in  the  provisions  of  this  bill  They  no  on 
further  In  their  report  to  point  out.  for 
example,  that  under  the  council  form 
of  government  as  set  up  in  this  bill,  a 
maze  of  new  problems  may  arise  They 
further  state  in  their  retwrt  it  is  hoped— 
it  is  hoped— that  the  Commissioner  can 
do  something  about  it.  They  do  not  rven 
feel  that  there  is  any  su-e  answer  In  the 
Presidents  plan 

We  talk  atKiut  streamlining  the  proce- 
dure of  government,  and  one  of  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  present   system   is   about 
budget  making.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  what 
this  bill  would  do.  The  Commissioner  for 
the  District  submits  his  budget  to  the 
Council.  They  send  it  back  to  the  Com- 
missioner if  they  approve  If  the  Council 
approves  the  request  so  submitted  with- 
out revision,  then  the  Commissioner  will 
submit  it  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
If  the  Council  revises  the  request  so  sub- 
mitted to  the  Council,  it  shall  return  that 
with  the  revisions  to  the  Commissioner, 
and  If  the  Commissioner  concurs  in  the 
revisions  he  .shall  subm't  the  revised  re- 
quest to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  If  the 
Commissioner  does  not  concur  in  any  one 
or  more  of  the  revisi.ins  o:  the  Council. 
he  shall  return  the  request  to  the  Council. 
I  am  reminded  of  the  story  about  the 
two    robins.    Daddy    Robin    came    back 
South  a  little  bit  late,  with  his  feathers  all 
beat   up.   Mama    Robin    looked    at   him 
rather  .severely  and  she  did  not  say  any- 
thing.   But    Papa    Robin    anticipated    a 
scolding  and  .said.    Now.  wait  a  minute. 
It  is  not  what  you  think.  I  was  tiyini?  low 
and  got  caueht  m  a  badmintcm  same." 
This  budget  procedure  is  about  as  com- 
plicated as  could  be  written  on  purpose. 
It  does  not  streamline  anythinp   Surely 
we  can  find  a  better  system  than  thLs — 
and  our  bill  would  prove  it 

Let  us  get  down  to  one  of  the  very  im- 
portant features  of  oic-  bill  We  have 
heard  a  lot  about  home  rule.  We  have 
sjonc  up  the  hill  and  down  the  hill  on 
that.  We  need  to  remember  always  that 
this  is  a  Federal  city,  but  in  evei-y  way  we 
can  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  we 
should.  Where  better  can  we  start  than 
with  an  elected  school  board?  Where  bet- 
ter can  we  help  the  people  here,  than  to 
help  their  cluldren  in  the  District  of  Co- 


lumbia schools  '  If  damage  is  done  to  the 
children,  it  is  irreparable.  If  good  is  done, 
they  are  the  beiu-ticiarie.s  This  bill  will 
provide  an  elected  school  board.  I  think 
this  is  a  very  important  step.  I  may  say 
it  is  my  intention  to  support  a  nonvotmg 
delegate,  and  it  is  my  intention  also  to 
support  an  elected  school  board. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  :> 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr  GIBBONS  Mr  Chairman.  I  am 
for  an  elected  school  board,  but  we  are 
not  here  voting  on  an  elected  scliool 
board  today,  are  we? 

Mr  NELSEN  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
outlining  to  the  gentleman  what  is  in 
our  propo-sed  bill,  and  I  think  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  we  discuss  it  at  tins 
time 

Mr  GIBBONS.  I  do  not  object  to  dis- 
cus-sing  It. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  am  certainly  glad  to 
get  the  gentleman's  endorsement.  I  am 
vei-y  pleased.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  support 

Mr.  GIBBONS  I  remember  what 
happened  last  year. 

Mr.  NELSEN  Insofar  a*  I  am  con- 
cerned I  support  both  a  nonvoting  dele- 
gate and  eventual  voting  delegate  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  there 
has  been  much  cnticLsm  leveled  at  the 
District  of  Columbia  Cumrrultee.  I  heard 
no  criticism  when  we  came  out  with  a 
good  revenue  bill.  This  was  done  by 
working  together,  tlie  majority  and  the 
minority. 

I  heard  no  criticism  of  the  school  bill, 
the  vocational  school,  and  the  liberal  arts 
college.  This  was  worked  out.  with  the 
minority  and  the  majority. 

I  have  heard  no  cntici.-,m  over  the  fact 
that  we  got  together  on  a  transit  sys- 
tem 

I  point  out  that  under  present 
mass  transit  legislation  two  of  the 
Commissioners  serve  on  the  Board. 
What  will  happen  under  thLs  plan  I  do 
nut  know,  but  there  are  billions  of  dol- 
lars involved  I  would  feel  rather  more 
comfortable  with  tliree  responsible  men 
at  the  lop.  in  charge  of  the  destiny  of 
the  transit  .system  I  helped  to  install. 

In  another  area,  we  have  .seen  Federal 
buildings  triple  in  cost  where  proper  su- 
pervision has  been  inadequate  I  cer- 
tuiiily  would  be  disappointed  were  I  to  be 
a  party  to  a  plan  which  got  out  of  hand 
because  we  could  not  keep  proper  super- 
vision. I  believe  that  under  our  bill, 
better  supervision  would  prevail  than 
would  be  the  case  with  the  projxjsal  we 
are  now  considering. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  lot 
of  recitation  by  Members,  as  to  how  they 
iiave  served  on  various  city  councils  and 
in  various  governmental  capacities.  I 
have  .served  on  th.e  school  board,  on  the 
•own  board,  in  the  Stale  legi.slature.  I 
wa-;  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  I  was 
•Administrator  oi  the  REA  handling  mll- 
'.ioii.s  and  millions  of  dollars.  I  know  a 
.ittie  bit  about  government,  and  I  know 
ii  little  bit  about  administration. 

I  want  to  say  that  when  one  compares 
this  city  with  any  otlier  city  it  cannot 
be   done,   because   this   is   not   just  any 


other  city.  This  is  the  Federal  City.  This 
is  the  Nation's  city. 

I  agree  with  William  Howard  Taft. 
who  said  in  1909,  'Every  man  owns  a 
piece  of  it." 

But  we  .should  always  look  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  iJeople  here.  We  should  al- 
ways do  everything  we  can  do  and  make 
our  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  am  convinced  that  tlie  bill  we  have 
produced  in  our  committee  will  go  a  long 
way. 

I  must  say  I  can  well  understand  that 
perhaps  Ure  Goverimient  Operations 
Committee  was  not  sure  we  would  bring 
out  a  bill,  so  that  may  be  the  reason  why 
they  move  as  they  did. 

There  may  be  others  who  doubt  that 
our  bill  w.U  go  anywiiere.  I  want  to  say 
that  Chairman  McMill.\n  has  pledged 
his  support,  and  I  find  no  one  on  the 
minority  side  who  quarrels  with  the  pro- 
visioirs  of  our  bill. 

Mr.  MULIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  am  happy  the  gentle- 
man yielded.  I  wish  to  say  it  is  quite  cor- 
rect that  there  has  been  a  lot  of  criticism 
about  what  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  has  done  and  has  not  done, 
and  not  enough  has  been  said  about  the 
good  things  done,  much  of  it  under  the 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well. 
I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  for 
the  fine  work  he  has  done  on  the  conunit- 
tee  and  for  the  many  good  bills  he  has 
helped  to  bring  out.  If  it  were  not  for  his 
efforts  in  the  committee  many  of  these 
bills  would  not  have  come  to  the  floor. 

At  the  same  time.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman should  know  that  many  of  us 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  will  vote  to  ap- 
prove the  Pre.-,ident's  plan  and  will  vote 
again.st  the  resolution,  but  will  support 
much  the  gentleman  ib  urging  and  much 
the  gentleman  will  bring  out  in  his  bill. 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  ap- 
prove this  plan,  turn  down  the  resolu- 
tion, and  then  bring  the  geatlemans 
bill  before  the  House  on  Monday  or  at 
any  other  time  and  di.scu.ss  it  and  approve 
it. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  will  agree  that 
all  the  witnesses  who  testified  before  the 
committees,  tlie  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  the  Committee  o.i 
the  District  of  Columbia,  agreed  that  the 
District  government  needs  improvement. 
Let  us  take  it  step  by  siei;.  We  can  ap- 
prove this  plan  now  and  then  consider 
the  gentleman's  bill  on  Monday. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  In  respon.se  to  that,  I 
may  say  that  if  my  bill  pa.s.ses  the  House 
and  goes  to  the  .'r^enate.  a  certain  gentle- 
man— a  very  recent  addition  to  the  pop- 
(ilation  of  New  York — said  they  would 
load  the  bill  down  to  kill  it  and  implied 
there  would  not  be  mucli  hos^e  that  my 
bill,  which  includes  a  school  board  and 
some  of  the  proper  .streamlining  of  city 
goveniment.  would  ever  go  anywhere.  I 
have  had  assurances  that  this  would  not 
happen. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 
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Mr,  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
understand  under  the  President's  plan 
that  the  police  regulations  for  the  Dis- 
trict will  be  made  by  the  nine-member 
Council.  Can  you  advise  as  to  whether 
or  not  that  is  correct? 
Mr.  NELSEN.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  They  would  have 
the  authority  to  make  police  regulations? 
Mr.  NELSEN.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  Commis- 
sioner,  however,   would   have   executive 
authority  over  the  Police  Department? 
Mr.  NEHjSEN.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. Yes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Much  has  been 
made  of  the  prospect  of  improvement  in 
various  aspects  of  the  government  and 
various  sociological  improvements  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  when  the  President's 
plan  takes  effect.  Could  you  give  me  any 
estimate  as  to  how  soon  we  can  expect 
the  crime  rate  in  the  District  of  Colimibia 
to  start  dropping  when  we  adopt  the 
President's  plan,  or  is  there  anyone  on 
the  other  side  who  might  give  us  that 
information? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  would  say  in  answer  to 
the  question  that  this  reference  to  crime 
and  to  the  city  government  in  many  re- 
spects is  not  pertinent.  Every  one  of  the 
witnesses  we  had  before  our  committee 
will  tell  you  and  they  tell  us  that  one  of 
the  problems  the  Police  Department 
has  to  contend  with  is  the  decisions  of  the 
courts.  We  tried  to  enact  legislation  here 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  somehow 
or  other  it  always  gets  vetoed.  I  suggest 
that  a  little  attention  needs  to  be  given 
in  that  direction. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  There  are  some 
other  problems  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia with  reference  to  the  city  schools. 
Can  the  gentleman  advise  me  as  to  what 
provisions  are  made  with  reference  to 
the  city  schools  in  the  President's  plan? 
Is  there  any  provision  at  all  made  for 
that? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  know  of  nothing  in  the 
President's  bill  that  changes  the  situation 
in  the  least.  As  far  as  the  schools  are 
concerned,  our  plan  would  actually  do 
more  than  the  President's  plan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R,  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chainnan, 
I  have  done  a  lot  of  soul-searcliing  on 
what  my  own  per.sonal  decision  would  be 
on  this  i.ssue.  I  a-sume  that  everybody  is 
acting  in  total  good  faith  here.  I  do  not 
challenge  the  good  faith  of  the  President 
in  submitting  this  reorganization  plan 
to  iLs  in  the  Congress.  I  certainly  do  not 
challenge  the  good  faith  of  anybody  on 
this  side  or  anyt>ody  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  believe  all  are  conscientiously  try- 
in?  t'.i  find  a  solution  for  a  better  ap- 
proach to  government  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  have  tried  to  be  analyticail  in 
looking  at  what  the  President  submitted. 
I  have  read  with  care  the  committee  bill 
that  has  been  endorsed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota.  I  have  a  vei-y  deep  con- 
viction, an  overriding  conviction,  that 
our  principal  responsibility  is  to  legislate. 
Our  constituents  sent  each  of  us  here  to 
Work  our  will  in  the  legislative  process.  It 
*ems  to  me  that  with  that  responsibil- 


ity the  better  approach  for  us  to  take  Is 
to  take  the  committee  bill  and  work  our 
will  when  that  bill  comes  to  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

I  have  always  had  some  reservations, 
I  must  confess,  about  the  reorganization 
procedure.  Upon  many  occasions  I  have 
felt  that  when  we  were  through  approv- 
ing a  reorganization  plan,  that  if  we 
had  exercised  our  legislative  responsibil- 
ity, we  would  have  come  up  with  a  better 
solution  to  the  pending  problem. 

In  this  particular  case  I  am  certain 
that  by  using  the  vehicle  of  a  committee 
bill,  we  can  achieve  a  superior  result. 

I  will  not  concede  that  if  the  House 
does  work  its  will  the  other  body  will  not 
in  good  faith  undertake  a  similar 
approach. 

There  are  many  assets  in  the  commit- 
tee bill,  including  the  elected  school 
board. 

If  there  Is  any  area  in  local  govern- 
ment where  you  need  citizen  participa- 
tion, it  is  in  the  selection  of  the  people 
to  run  an  educational  system.  This  would 
be  a  great  step  forward  insofar  as  gov- 
ernment for  the  District  of  Columbia  Is 
concerned. 

I  am  told  that  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  McMillan]  has 
asked  the  Committee  on  Rules  for  a 
rule.  I  assume  that  a  hearing  will  be 
held.  It  could  be  held  this  week.  It  cer- 
tainly could  be  held  next  week.  And, 
within  a  relatively  short  period  of  time 
the  Committee  on  Rules  could  grant  a 
rule,  and  on  the  succeeding  District 
Day  it  could  be  presented  to  us  for  con- 
sideration on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

When  I  analyze  the  reason  I  am  here, 
and  why  434  other  people  are  here,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  better  procedure 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government. 

For  that  reason,  I  feel  that  the  re- 
organization resolution  should  be — it  is 
a  resolution  of  disapproval — voted  up 
so  that  all  of  us  can  exercise  the  re- 
sponsibility that  we  have  to  find  a  better 
solution  to  the  problems  which  confront 
the  government  of  the  District  of 
Colimibia. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  for  his  contri- 
bution. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  upon  a  very  fine  statement 
and  especially  to  express  my  admiration 
for  his  dedicated  service  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not  Intended  to 
engage  In  the  debate  on  the  resolution 
disapproving  of  reorganization  plan  No. 
3  to  reorganize  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  However,  Mr. 
Chairman,  after  having  sat  in  this 
Chamber  and  listened  to  the  arguments 
on  both  sides,  I  am  Impelled  to  ask  why 
it  is  that  no  one  has  explained  what  is 
wrong  with  the  present  government?  I 
have  yet  to  hear  anyone  spell  out  the 
answer  to  that  simple  question. 

Members  of  the  House  for  whom  I  have 


a  high  regard  have  discussed  the  merits 
of  the  present  as  well  as  the  proposed 
new  structure  of  government.  But  I  have 
heard  no  one  say  what  is  so  wrong  with 
the   existing    three-Commissioner   plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  live  in  the  District.  I 
own  a  house  here  and  pay  taxes  here. 
And  I  can  only  say  my  neighbors  prefer 
the  existing  system.  That  is  what  they 
tell  me.  They  say  they  are  fearful  of  the 
President's  plan  of  a  mayor  and  city 
council  appointed  by  the  President. 

My  wife  and  I  have  many  friends  here. 
She  was  born  and  raised  here  and  so 
were  her  father  and  mother.  So.  as  I  say, 
beyond  the  fact  that  we  have  lived  here 
during  my  15  years  in  Congress,  our  ties 
go  way  back.  Yet  not  one  of  our  old 
friends  has  indicated  support  for  a 
change.  I  have  had  several  telephone  calls 
and  conversation  wherein  I  have  been 
urged  to  vote  to  reject  the  reorganiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  say,  no  one 
spells  out  wherein  the  existing  three- 
commissioner  system  is  wrong.  Wherein 
would  the  mayor  and  city  council  plan 
improve  it? 

Instead  I  am  fearful  of  more  Presi- 
dential control  and  more  partisan  poll- 
tics. 

The  President  says  he  would  avoid 
politics.  Maybe  he  would.  Maybe  he 
would  not.  But  how  about  the  next  Presi- 
dent if  not  this  one.  Or  the  one  after 
that. 

My  theor>-  generally  is  that  when  in 
doubt  do  nothing.  That  is  the  policy  I 
must  follow  now.  I  will  vote  to  reject 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  because  no  one 
has  shown  me  what  Is  wrong  with  the 
present  government. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  whip,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  ArendsL 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
state  to  the  members  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  that  I  heartily  en- 
dorse the  District  of  Columbia  bill  as 
presented  by  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Nelsen'1.  I  likewise  endorse 
and  support  the  position  just  taken  by 
the  minority  leader,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  FordI. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  us  who  have 
been  here  for  a  number  of  years  have 
always  found  ourselves  somewhat  dis- 
turbed about  the  administration  of  the 
District,  since  such  administration  in- 
volves many,  many  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  us  who  have 
so  served  in  this  body  are  aware  of  these 
unsolved  problems.  I  feel  certain  that 
many  new  Members  of  this  bod>'  are  not 
too  well  acquainted  with  this  District 
problem  on  which  we  have  been  working 
for  many  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that  four 
of  ihi  former  District  Commissioners,  on 
both  sides  of  the  political  aisle — have  tes- 
tified as  to  their  experience  as  District 
Commissioners  and  that  unanimously 
they  have  decided  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  bill  is  the  best  bill 
for  the  benefit  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

It  is  my  best  judgment  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  bill  as  reported  by  the 
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District  of  Columbia  Committee  should 
be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
thoroughly  debated.  This  would  permit 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  work  its 
will  in  the  whole  matter. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  That  is  exactly  right. 
The  CHAIR\L\N  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  BLATNIK,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  esteemed,  able,  and  be- 
loved Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts   [Mr     McCORMACKl. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  hi 
a  letter  which  I  received  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  yesterday,  the 
President  set  forth  convincing  argu- 
ments as  to  why  this  reorganization 
plan  should  be  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  today. 

He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
present  machinery  has  bred  confusion;  it 
has  produced  tangled  and  uncertain 
lines  of  authority;  it  has  hobbled  our 
Capital  by  wasteful  and  inefQcient  prac- 
tices. He  also  well  refers  to  the  fact  that 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  m  a  small  and 
serene  community  these  defects  may 
have  been  tolerable,  but  today  amidst  the 
complexities  of  America's  fastest- grow- 
ing metropolitan  area,  they  are  inex- 
cusable. 
In  his  letter  the  President  says : 
I  uk  bipartisan  support  of  thU;  reorganiza- 
tion plan.  What  Is  at  stake  Is  good  local  gov- 
ernment In  the  Capital  that  belongs  to  all 
of  ujb. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  get  back  Into 
the  House  I  will  ask  consent  that  the 
entire  letter  be  Inserted  Into  the  Record. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  a  little  bit  sur- 
prised to  hear  my  friend  from  Michigan. 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  indi- 
cate a  cloudy  feeling  toward  reorgarUza- 
tlon  plans   because   the   reorganization 
law.  as  I  remember  It.  came  out  of  the 
Hoover  Commission.  That  was  one  of  the 
primary  recommendations  of  the  Hoover 
Commission.  Those  of  us  who  were  here 
in  those  days  will  remember  the  Hoover 
Commission  was  put  through  by  a  bi- 
partisan  leadership,   and   by  bipartisan 
cooperation  on  both  sides  of  the  House. 
One  of  the  outstanding  leaders  for  the 
Hoover  Commission  was  the  late  beloved 
father  of  our  distinguished  friend  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Brown].  I  can  well  remember 
the  late  beloved  father  of  my  friend  from 
Ohio  and  I.  shoulder  to  shoulder,  he  on 
the  Republican  side  and  I  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side,  fighting  together  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Hoover  Commission,  and  also 
fighting  together  for  the  passage  of  the 
main  recommendations  and  practically 
all  of  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
Hoover  Commission. 

My  friend  from  Minnesota  seems  to 
fear  one  single  executive.  The  Constitu- 
tion provides  for  one  executive  of  our 
country.  Every  State  has  one  executive 
In  the  person  of  a  Governor.  I  know  of 
no  city  over  500.000  population  that  does 
not  have  a  chief  executive.  Most  of  the 
cities  imder  500.000  population  have  a 
chief  executive  elected  as  the  mayor  of 
the  city. 

The  three  Commissioners  have  oper- 
ated to  the  best  of  their  ability,  but  In 
a  city  the  size  of  Washington  they  have 
not  been  able  to  bring  about  that  coordi- 


nated action  so  necessary  to  give  leader- 
ship and  \yO  bring  about  efficiency  in  gov- 
eriunenl  and  economy  in  government 
that  IS  so  necessary,  not  only  in  all  cities, 
but  particularly  in  a  city  the  size  of 
Washington. 

I  was  rather  interested  to  listen  to 
what  my  fnend  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
Nelsen]  said — and  I  admire  the  gentle- 
man very  much,  and  I  join  with  what 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
MuLTER]  said  about  the  gentleman — 
when  he  said  that  he  doubts  if  his  bill 
would  become  law. 

Well,  we  are  all  practical  leeislator.s, 
and  I  believe  the  gentleman  was  very 
frank  in  his  statement,  a  statement  that 
all  of  us  recognize  that  there  is  probably 
a  strong  probability  for  the  gentleman 
making,  and  that  means  that  if  that 
probability  should  arise  the  only  legisla- 
tive action  that  this  Congress  will  take 
Is  the  pre.sent  reorganization  plan 

Now  let  me  say  to  my  friends  from 
all  sections  of  the  country  that  this  is 
simply  a  reorganization  plan.  It  in  no 
way  involves  the  broad  question  of  homo 
rule  for  Washington.  The  sensitive  prob- 
lems involved  in  that  question  in  some 
sections  of  the  country  are  not  Involved 
in  the  proposal  that  is  before  the  House 
today. 

I  agree  with  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Miimesota  (Mr.  Nelsen  1  when  he 
says  that  this  is  a  Federal  city — his  city — 
yes — my  city — and  our  city.  We  have  to 
consider  it  from  that  angle.  We  have  a 
responsibility.  This  city  and  the  govern- 
ment of  this  city  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Congress.  We  made  it  and  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  make  it. 

The  question  is  whether  or  not  the 
adoption  of  this  reorganization  plan  will 
be  conducive  to  making  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington a  better  city — not  only  from  the 
angle  of  efficiency  but  from  the  angle  of 
economy — and  a  model  city  for  the  cap- 
itals of  all  the  world. 

So  I  urge.  In  order  to  vote  affirmatively 
to  achieve  that  goal  of  a  better  city  and 
a  model  city  that  we  have  to  vote  "no" 
on  the  pending  re.solution  So  I  urge  that 
the  resolution  bo  defeated  so  that  the 
reorganization  plan  of  the  President  will 
go  into  effect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Include  the  letter  from 
the  President,  which  I  have  referred  to. 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

T^K  White  Hoctsk, 
Washington,  D  C  .  August  8.  1967. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D  C. 

DiLiMt  Mr  Speaker:  Tomorrow,  the  House 
of  Representatives  can  strike  the  antiquated 
shackles  from  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

For  a  hundred  years,  the  Nation's  Capital 
has  been  run  by  a  three-man  board  of  com- 
missioners. That  system  has  never  worked 
well.  No  matter  how  able,  diligent  or  ener- 
getic the  Commissioners,  they  have  never 
been  able  to  overcome  the  defects  of  the  ma- 
chinery they  inherited. 

That  machinery  has  bred  confusion:  It  has 
produced  tangled  and  uncertain  lines  of  au- 
thority; It  has  hobbled  our  Capital  by  waste- 
ful and  Inefficient  practices. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century — In  a  small  and 
serene  community — those  defects  may  have 
been  tolerable. 
Today — amidst  the  complexities  of  Amer- 


ica's   fastest    growing    metropolitan    area— 
they  are  Inexcusable. 

The  crime  rate  In  the  District  is  rising.  la 
streets  and  shops  are  In  danger.  And  the  con- 
ditions which  breed  crime  worsen  each  pa». 
Ing  day.  These  problems  will  not  yield  to 
archaic  and  obsolete  government  installed  u 
a  temporary  soiulion  just  after  the  CUil  War. 
They  cry  out  for  strong  and  decisive  leader- 
-ship.  They  deoiand  efficient  and  responslTe 
authority. 

That  is  the  clear  purpose  of  the  reorga- 
nization plan  I  submitted  to  the  Congreis 
some  two  months  ago. 

This  plan  has  received  the  strong  endorst- 
ment  of  the  present  Commissioners,  the  Chle! 
of  Police,  the  city's  leading  clergy,  the  U,a 
Conference  of  Mayors  and  concerned  cltlzem 
from  -ill  walks  of  life. 

The  plan  calls  for  a  single  Commissioner 
to  replace  the  three  commissioners.  He  wUl 
be  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  entire  District 
Government  in  our  Nation's  Capital  and  I 
will  try  to  secure  the  best  City  Executive  Ic 
this  Nation  for  this  great  responsibility.  One 
of  his  t^p  priorities  will  be  to  control  crime. 

Tlie  plan  would  also  create  a  bipartisan 
City  Council  to  work  with  the  Commissioner. 

The  Government  Operations  Committee 
of  the  H'luse  nf  Representatives  approved 
this  plan  Last  Wednesday  by  a  vote  of  26  to  4. 
with  15  Democrats  voting  for  approval  and 
only  2  against,  with  11  Republicans  voting 
for  approval  and  only  2  against.  These  men 
and  women,  who  must  make  Judgment! 
about  these  problems  after  hearing  and  con- 
sidering all  the  evidence,  voted  better  than 
6  to  1  for  the  plan  I  urge  the  House  to  fol- 
low the  bipartisan  course  set  by  that  Com- 
mittee and  bring  Twentieth  Century  govern- 
ment to  the  Nation's  Capital. 

In  the  hands  of  the  House  is  the  long- 
awaited  chance  to  replace  a  Jerry-built  gov- 
ernment of  the  1870's  with  a  new  govern- 
ment for  the  new  problems  of  the  1960'8. 

I  ask  for  bipartisan  support  of  this  re- 
organization plan.  What  Is  at  stake  is  good 
local  government  in  the  Capital  that  belongs 
to  all  of  us. 

Time  and  opportunity  will  not  wait.  We 
Just  must  not  lose  the  chance  we  have  now. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon-  B.  Johnson. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  senior  member  of 
our  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HoLiriELDl  the  balance  of 
my  time,  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Holifield]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
CaUfornia  (Mr.  Holifield]  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  beg 
the  Indulgence  of  the  Committee  for  8 
few  minutes. 

Surely,  there  are  many  among  us  who 
would  have  preferred  another  method  of 
adopting  changes  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia's government,  but  It  Is  my  deep- 
est concern  that  the  members  of  this 
Committee  consider  the  plan  on  the 
merits  of  Its  particular  features  and  not 
on  the  manner  In  which  It  was  proposed. 

The  District  of  Columbia  now  labors 
under  an  antiquated  and  Inefficient  form 
of  government  modeled  after  a  govern- 
mental form  which  has  been  overwhelm- 
ingly rejected  by  American  cities  oi 
comparable  size.  Only  Washington, 
among  the  Nation's  major  cities,  still  re- 
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tjjns  the  commission  form  of  govem- 

The  system  is  notorious  for  Its  divided 
leadership,  clouded  Unes  of  authority,  and 
mabUlty  to  cope  with  the  everyday  prob- 
lems of  governance  of  a  city  of  major 
import.  I  might  add  that  this  Is  not  the 
'iult  of  the  dedicated  men  who  have 
arved  under  the  present  governmental 
;tnicture.  What  I  am  saying  is.  however, 
that  they  have  achieved  and  produced 
eadershlp  in  spite  of  the  conditions  un- 
der which  they  have  been  forced  to  work. 
The  President's  plan  will  change  that 
'-amework.  and  structure  a  situation 
ronducive  to  strong  leadership  for  the 
people  of  the  District— leadership  which 
will  be  more  responsive  to  their  needs. 

The  plan  will  consist  of  a  chief  execu- 
•ive— Commissioner— appointed  by  the 
President,  and  subject  to  Senate  confir- 
mation, and  a  nine-member  District 
Council  appointed  on  the  same  basis.  The 
(ormer  will  act  as  the  executive  branch, 
and  the  latter  as  the  representative 
Council  for  the  community.  Since  the 
Council  will  be  appointed,  there  is  a  pro- 
mion  that  its  membership  be  nonpar- 
tisan with  no  more  than  six  of  its  mem- 
bers from  the  same  political  party. 

This  is  merely  a  brief  summary  of  some 
of  its  major  provisions  and  I  am  sure 
that  all  the  members  of  this  body  are 
familiar  with  the  proposal  in  much  more 
detail,  but  by  recognizuig  the  basic  out- 
line of  the  plan's  structure,  it  becomes 
clear,  I  think,  that  the  proposed  form  of 
reorganization  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government  is  wholly  within  the  con- 
text of  the  American  tradition  for  dealing 
ffith  non-self-governing  ten-itories. 

There  are  also  guarantees  that  certain 
District  agencies  retain  the  same  general 
relationship  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
government,  and  although  the  Commis- 
sioner will  have  executive  authority  over 
personnel,  there  seems  negligible  danger 
that  there  will  be  a  reduction  in  the  work 
force  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  re- 
organization plan  presents  no  threat  to 
those  who  now  hold  jobs.  In  addition,  the 
issue  does  not  fall  along  liberal-conserv- 
ative lines.  The  plan  has  been  offered 
rigorous  support  from  a  wide-ranging 
and  impressive  group  In  the  Congress 
and  has  received  the  approval  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

Though,  as  the  President  has  pointed 
out,  this  plan  offers  no  substitute  for 
home  rule,  it  would  make  the  transition 
to  home  rule  smoother,  should  the  Con- 
gress favor  such  a  move.  Yet,  it  does  not 
disturb,  in  any  way,  the  present  status 
of  the  Federal  District. 

Lastly,  there  are  many  laudable  pro- 
posals which  have  been  made  as  to  how 
the  handling  of  the  public  affairs  of  the 
District  might  be  improved.  Not  the  least 
of  these  has  been  the  proposal  set  forth 
by  a  number  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues that  the  people  of  Washington 
elect  their  own  school  board. 

If  I  may,  with  all  due  respect,  let  me 
urge  that  these  matters  be  taken  up  by 
the  House  at  the  first  opportunity  but 
that  the  present  reorganization  plan  be 
allowed  to  take  effect  without  delay.  Ftor 
these  are  complementary  matters  to  the 
question  of  giving  Washington  a  single 


Commissioner  and  Council  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  should  be  considered  ex- 
traneous to  this  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President's  reor- 
ganization plan  does  not  change  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia's  relationship  to  the 
Congress.  This  body  will  continue  to  have 
the  same  legislative  functions  and  re- 
sponsibUities  for  the  city  as  it  has  had 
in  the  past.  It  does,  however,  offer  func- 
tional reorganization  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  for  the  sake  of 
efficiency. 

Many  of  my  constltutents  are  former 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  greatest  number  earn  their  living 
there.  Certainly,  they,  too,  have  a  vital 
interest  in  the  maimer  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral City  is  governed.  What  we  are  dis- 
cussing today  is  whether  or  not  we  accept 
this  resolution  to  reject  the  President's 
plan  for  a  reorganized  government  for 
the  Federal  City.  A  vote  of  "nay"  will 
assure  that  plan's  adoption.  This  is  one 
time  that  a  negative  vote  will  guarantee 
positive  action.  I  urge  all  of  you  to  johi 
me  m  assuring  this  plan's  swift  imple- 
mentation. 


CENEBAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 


Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a 
few  minutes  the  vote  will  occur  on  the 
resolution.  If  you  are  ha  favor  of  the 
President's  plan  the  vote  on  the  resolu- 
tion before  us  is  "no." 

The  debate  has  been  conducted  on  a 
high  plane. 

The  real  issue  is  whether  we  take  a 
firm  but  modest  step  forward,  or  whether 
we  stand  still. 

The  McMlUan-Nelsen  bill  does  not  of- 
fer a  practical  alternative  in  my  opinion. 
I  do  not  question  the  motives  of  its 
proponents. 

I  do  question  the  probability  of  its  sur- 
vival hi  the  legislative  jungle. 

On  six  occasions  the  Senate  has  passed 
a  home-rule  bill.  The  House  in  1965 
passed  the  Sisk  bill.  It  never  could  get  to 
conference. 

The  McMillan-Nelsen  bill  will  be  sub- 
ject to  all  the  hazards  of  amendment  hi 
the  House  and,  even  more  important,  in 
the  Senate. 

We  know  that  the  reorganization  plan 
is  not  home  rule— but  we  know  that  the 
McMillan-Nelsen  bill  can.  and  probably 
will  be  amended  into  a  heme- rule  bill. 

The  provision  for  an  elected  school 
board  hi  the  McMillan  bill  ironically 
opens  the  door  for  amendments  to  elect 
the  mayor — to  elect  the  city  council. 

My  friends,  do  not  be  fooled — the  home- 
rule  Members  of  the  other  body  have 
stated  that  they  will  walk  through  that 
door,  and  when  they  do  the  bUl  wUl  fall 
into  the  same  old  pit  of  legislative  ob- 
livion. It  will  suffer  the  same  fate  as  the 
Sisk  bill. 

The  House  can  defeat  this  resolution 
within  the  hour  and  the  plan  will  be  au- 
thorized as  of  tomorrow  at  midnight.  It 
does  not  have  to  face  the  hazards  of  the 
legislative  Jungle. 


The  President's  plan  is  a  modest  step 
forward.  It  can  establish  communica- 
tion between  frustrated  citizens  and  their 
pubUc  servants.  This  is  important.  In 
every  case  where  violence  has  occiu-red — 
communication  had  failed. 

The  three  present  Commissioners  sim- 
ply do  not  have  the  time  to  run  the  af- 
fairs of  this  great  city  with  its  800.000 
people — and  at  the  same  time  give  ade- 
quate hearing  to  the  requests  and  com- 
plaints of  its  citizens.  Therefore,  there  is 
Uttle  or  no  communication  today  between 
the  frustrated  citizen  and  the  three 
Commissioners. 

The  plan  provides  for  nine  District 
Councilmen  who  must  have  resided  3 
years  in  the  District.  They  must  be 
broadly  representative  of  the  citizens  of 
the  District.  They  will  provide  nine 
Ustenlng  posts  for  the  people. 

If  a  citizen  can  tell  his  troubles  to  a 
pubUc  servant  it  reUeves  his  frustration 
and  it  may  inform  the  Ustener. 

Here  is  the  only  safety  valve  I  know  of 
in  the  Districts-it  is  called  The  Action 
Line.  It  voices  a  few  of  the  justifiable 
complaints  of  the  District's  people  and 
through  pubUcity  gets  some  corrections. 
Access  to  nine  city  councilmen  would 
be  more  satisfactory  to  the  citizen.  It 
would  release  more  tension  and  frustra- 
tion than  writing  a  letter  td  a  local  news- 
paper. Such  access  on  a  person-to-person 
basis  with  city  councilmen  occurs  in  your 
city— it  occurs  in  mine.  It  is  a  time- 
proven  process — it  is  dignified. 

It  Is  a  right  which  every  citizen  tax- 
payer should  have — and  every  citizen  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  a  direct  or 
indirect  taxpayer,  whether  he  is  a  prop- 
erty owner  or  not — whether  his  color  is 
black  or  white. 

Why  should  we  as  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  support  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  3? 

Your  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations believes  that  we  should  support 
it  on  its  merits.  But,  there  are  other  rea- 
sons. 

Every  member  of  this  committee  knows 
that  almost  every  large  city  in  the  United 
States  is  or  may  be  in  trouble. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  describe 
recent  events  and  I  shall  not. 

We  know  that  our  cities  have  concen- 
trations of  hopeless  and  frustrated  peo- 
ple. 

Some  of  these  people  are  bitter.  In  their 
bitterness  they  readily  fall  prey  to  false 
prophets — to  demagogs  who  advocate 
criminal  action  which  results  in  arson 
looting,  destruction  of  property  that  runs 
into  many  millions,  and  most  Important 
of  all,  loss  of  human  life. 

In  plan  No.  3  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  move  from  an  obsolete  three-headed 
form  of  government  to  a  modern  type  of 
city  administration  patterned  after  the 
mayor  and  city  council  plan  which  is 
used  in  every  important  sized  city  in  the 
United  States. 

I  know  that  each  Member  will  search 
his  own  conscience  and  assess  his  own 
responsibility  before  he  votes  to  stand 
still  or  move  forward. 

In  the  wake  of  recent  events  in  city 
after  city— events  that  have  shocked  your 
people  and  mine— I  plead  with  you  to 
vote  "no"  on  the  pending  resolution. 
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This  is  a  very  important  vote  for  the 
citlwns  of  the  District 

Tt  could  be  a  very  impoitant  vote  for 
the  imase  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  BENNETF  Mr  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  us  is  not  horr.e  rule  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  It  reta:ns  for  the  Congress 
all  of  the  responsibility  which  the  Con- 
stitution directs  for  Congress  to  hold 
What  the  measure  does  do,  is  to  put  the 
local  goveniment  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia into  the  20th  century.  It  mod- 
ernizes the  f'overnment  in  such  a  way 
that  responsibility  for  administrative  ac- 
tion can  be  pinpointed.  It  should  be  not 
only  more  efficient  but  also  more  eco- 
nomical. Moreover,  the  appointment  of 
council  members  in  each  area  will  make 
the  government  more  democratic  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  cit'zens  who 
live  here.  All  of  these  improvements 
should  assist  our  efforts  to  provide  the 
best  possible  government  here  at  the  least 
possible  expense;  and  in  a  way  that 
should  protect  against  the  probability  of 
riots  and  other  negative  experiences  such 
as  have  been  recently  experienced  else- 
where in  our  country. 

Mr.  LLOYD  Mr  Chairman,  the  over- 
rldin:r  issu?  cori^rcrning  Reorganization 
Plan  No  3.  is  \vh;:ther  it  represents  an 
improvement  of  city  government.  I  be- 
lieve it  dors 

The  present  tht  ce-msn  Commission  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  represents  a 
committee  f  jrm  of  govcrnm;nt  in  which 
Commissior.ov^  rre  ci'.leci  'itJCn  to  per- 
form both  executive  and  leKlslative  du- 
ties. The  chanee  proposed  by  the  reor- 
ganization plan  establishes  an  executive 
offlcer  with  apf.rop'iate  staff  a;id  a  pait- 
tlme  nlne-r.ipmbcr  Ici^'islatlve  body.  By 
clearly  estaol'-^hir.g  cer.tr^l  executive  and 
legislative  re.-.pon-iibility.  it  follows  *he 
system  of  eo'. pmmer.t  wh.ch  hns  woiked 
best  in  America  at  all  levels  of  ffovern- 
ment.  This  parallels  the  so-called  "stron? 
mayor"  tyre  of  city  government.  This 
form  of  city  governrrent  now  proposed 
should  n  it  be  cnnfuscd  with  the 
city  manager  form  of  government,  whicii 
It  Is  not. 

Only  a  few  major  cit.es  of  the  United 
States  retain  the  commission  form  of 
govemme;:t  My  hr.me  city  of  Salt  Lake 
City  Is  one  of  them  Some  years  arj 
while  a  m.ember  of  the  Utah  Legislature. 
I  authored  a  local  option  sales  tax  tied 
in  to  a  chang3  in  type  of  government 
for  Salt  Lake  City  from  the  commission 
form  to  th---  stror.t'  mayor  io:rr.  Thi.=  pro- 
posal was  passed  by  the  Utah  Senate, 
but  the  House,  which  retained  the  sales 
tax.  voted  ajrain-^t  the  change  m  j^avern- 
ment.  I  have  long  felt  this  was  a  mis- 
take. A  muidcrn  city  canmt  be  most 
effectively  run  by  a  h"draheaded  com- 
mittee which  slsi  has  the  duties  of  a 
legls  ature 

PoUticn!  c  Mi.^ide- ati -MS,  and  dipp  r-— 
spect  for  the  character  and  judgment  of 
such  men  a.s  An'  her  Nelsem  aside,  the 
central  issue  remains  whether  we  should 
vote  for  this  change  if  we  feel  it  is  an  im- 
provement and  can  give  the  citizens  both 
better  governmint  and  more  effective  use 
of  tax  money.  I  suppoit  the  resolution 
because  I  believe  the  form  of  govern- 
ment it  proposes  does  twth. 
Mr.  HOU*AND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  In- 


tend to  sup^xjrt  the  Presiden.t's  reorga- 
nization plan  for  tiie  District  of  Colum- 
bia. This  plan  does  not  provide — and  I 
am  sorry  it  could  not — for  direct,  full 
home  rule,  of  the  kind  that  more  for- 
tunate Americans  in  every  other  city  of 
our  land  enjoy  It  is  no  substitute  for 
home  rule,  and  no  one  should  fool  iiun- 
self  into  thinking  that  it  is.  But  the  "sub- 
stitutts"  th.U  have  been  offered  for  the 
President's  p'.an  hold  open  even  less  hope 
for  bringing  either  governmental  eifl- 
ciency  or  any  small  glimmering  of 
democracy  to  the  people  of  this  great 
city. 

We  are  told,  with  complete  accuracy, 
that  the  reorganization  plan  does  not 
completely  sohe  the  problems  facing  the 
District  of  Columbia.  We  are  further  told 
that  if  we  will  reject  it  today,  another 
bill  will  be  brought  up  which  does  a 
better  job.  I  am  not  always.  Mr  Chair- 
man, a  fan  of  the  bird-in-the-bush 
theory  of  legislation.  Often  it  is  wise  to 
reject  a  good  bill  to  clear  the  way  for  a 
better  one  But  let  us  look  at  the  oppor- 
tunities this  House  has  had  to  enact  bet- 
ter bills — and  let  us  lojk  at  the  fact  that 
we  have  blown  it  every  time. 

No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  believe 
that  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District  to  prevent  the  immi- 
nent effectiveness  of  thr  reorganization 
plan,  on  the  flimsy  hope  that  this  House 
and  the  other  body  will,  someday,  enact 
somethini',  that  is  vaguely  better. 

But,  Mr  Chairman,  we  cannot  rest  on 
our  laurels  if  we  defeat  the  resolution 
and  allow  the  reorganization  phm  to  go 
into  efftct.  The  mere  improvement  of  the 
undem.ocratic  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  hardly  something  to 
which  we  can  point  with,  jji  ide  The  best, 
most  efficient  unf  ree  government  possible 
is  much  worse  than  an  inefficient,  even 
irresponsible  free  government.  If  ef- 
ficiency is  our  only  standard,  Mr  Chair- 
man, then  we  should  seek  to  abolish  all 
forms  of  self-government  Junk  the 
States,  abolish  the  Congress,  wipe  out  the 
elected  governments  that  run  each  of  our 
cities,  hire  a  llfetmie  public  manager  and 
put  our  destinii's  in  his  hands. — that  is  ef- 
ficiency carried  to  its  height.  But  such 
efficiency  is  repungnant  to  most  Amer- 
icans. The  men  and  women  who  send  us 
to  the  Congress,  and  who  elect  the  may- 
o:s  and  city  councils  and  the  Governors 
and  State  legislatures  that  manage  their 
public  affairs,  may  not  in  every  case  be 
.ati.sfied  with  wh.it  the  democratic  proc- 
ei.s  produces  But  at  least  that  process 
exists,  so  that  they  can  remedy  their 
mistakes,  and  so  they  can  remedy  tlie 
mistakes  of  tho.se  they  ehct. 

If  we  were  to  judge  the  fitness  of 
democracy  by  the  results  of  each  elec- 
tion, there  have  been  many  occasions 
which  would  justify  the  abohtion  of  elfc- 
tions  altogether  But  the  point  of  free 
ekctions,  the  point  of  government  being 
responsible  to  the  governed  is  that  there 
resides  in  the  mass  of  the  people  a  cer- 
tain wisdom  about  what  they  want  and 
need  that  no  mere  expert  or  civil  servant 
or  dedicated  employee  can  hope  to 
match 

I  support  this  reorganization  plan  be- 
cause I  thinJc  it  will  improve  the  aov- 
ernment  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  But 


I  also  reemphasize  my  dedication  to  true 
home  rule,  to  full  and  free  and  respon- 
sible .self-government,  not  in  the  name  of 
efficiency,  but  in  the  nam.e  of  ju'itice  and 
freedom. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Cliaiim.an.  I  feel  that 
one  of  the  mo:,t  unTortunat?  aspects  of 
the  discu.<sion  and  debate  that  has  oc- 
curred on  the  reorganizatirn  of  the  gov- 
emment  of  the  Distnlrt  of  Conimbia  is 
that  it  has  been  marked  with  such  mis- 
understanding and  confusion. 

Prom  the  beginning,  the  President's 
plan  has  been  labeled  by  its  proponents, 
and  by  the  press,  as  a  pro:;(ressive  mea.-:- 
ure.  From  its  inception,  the  alternative 
plan  proposed  by  my  distinguished  col- 
leatiue  from  Minnesota,  and  supported  by 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  th.e  District 
Committee,  has  somehow  b-^en  labeled 
regressive. 

I  fail  to  understand  why  a  !;!an  which 
proposes  a  cumbersome  ni.ne-man  City 
Council,  all  ai-i'iinted  by  the  President 
and  po.sseKsing  no  mandate  from  any 
voters,  is  considered  a  progressive  meas- 
ure I  fail  to  see  why  a  plan  v  nich  pro- 
poses a  prrfessional  city  manager,  a 
.single  executive  more  than  comparable  to 
tl.e  one  advocated  by  the  President,  is 
considered  to  be  less  than  nrogressive.  I 
fail  to  .see  why  the  plan  piit  forward  by 
the  gent'eman  fri-m  Minnesota  fMr 
Nti-SKNl,  which  V  ould  establish  ar. 
elected  sc'noo'  board,  which  would  be 
truly  responsive  to  one  of  the  mo.st  pies.'- 
ing  needs  of  the  people  of  th^  District 
has  not  been  hailed  fsr  and  wide  as  the 
most  progressive  proposal  advanced  ir. 
the  entire  discussion. 

Mr  Chairman,  at  the  tin?^  the  House 
Committee  or.  Government  Operations 
voted  on  the  Presidential  plun.  I  was  un- 
able to  attend  the  meeting  due  to  other 
officia!  business.  Had  I  been  able  to  at- 
tend. I  would  have  voted  against  tlie 
President's  proposal. 

I  wou'd  urge  you  today  to  cut  through 
the  muddled  rhetoric  that  has  clouded 
the  debate  on  thi.'-  subject  from  the  be- 
ginning and  vote  in  favor  of  tiie  motion 
to  reject  the  President's  reorganization 
plan  so  that  we  may  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture act  favorably  on  the  Nclsen  bill. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
going  to  vote  'No"  on  the  disapproval 
resolution.  I  support  the  President's  Re- 
organization Plan  No  3  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  This  proposal,  which  will 
create  a  single  Commissioner  and  a  nine- 
member  Council,  all  appointed  by  the 
President,  has  broad  support.  It  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  present  Commissioners, 
the  Chief  of  Police,  and  bipartisan 
groups  and  organizations  I  believe  it  will 
provide  a  more  (ffective  and  efficient 
government  for  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Under  Plan  No  3  the  Commi.ssioner 
would  have  the  executive  ar.d  budpet 
preparation  functions,  and  the  Council 
v.ould  have  ordhiance-making  and  regu- 
latory funcfons.  now  carried  cut  by  the 
Board.  The  present  structure  with  di- 
vided leadership  is  archaic.  We  should 
provide  the  District  with  a  more  coor- 
dinated and  unified  form  of  government 
to  adequately  attack  its  many  compli- 
cated urban  problems. 

I  am  confident  we  shall  see  a  more 
effective  management  of  District  affairs 
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ances  which  Is  the  basis  for  all  government  in 
the  United  States. 

The  adoption  of  the  Reorganization  Plan 
will  mean  progress  toward  solving  the  Dis- 
trict's problems.  The  rejection  of  the  Plan 
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through  the  consolidation  of  authority  urban  areas.  This,  too,  could  be  a  step 

and  responsibility  in  a  single  Commis-  forward  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

sioner.  And  a   Council  responsible  for        Mr.  Chairman,  I  accept  and  applaud 

niaking  rules  and  regulations,  with  Con-  the  desires  of  the  Members  of  this  body 

eress  retaining  full  power  to  delegate  on  both  sides  of  the  Issue  to  fulfill  their     win  mean  a  continuing  and  creeping  paralysis 

such  authority,  will  give  the  people  of  »—"""-'v>«i«t««»- *«+>,£.«,.  ««rT, />r,n<rfit„or.tc      *», ^^,.w.,^  7-,.of,(„f .  <,^„»^„rr,»,ii- 

the  city  stronger  and  broader  represen- 
tation. They  will  have  more  responsibil- 
ity and  more  voice  in  the  rulemaking  and 
budget  planning  of  their  local  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  3  Will  provide  needed  improvements 
which  the  District  Committee  bill  could 
not  provide.  I,  therefore,  intend  to  vote 
No"  on  the  disapproval  resolution,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
reiecting  this  resolution. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  every 
American  has  reason  to  be  concerned 
about  the  efficiency  of  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  is  in 
fact  a  unique  city.  It  belongs  uniquely  to 
the  people,  including  those  who  live  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  but  also  includ- 
ing Americans  who  live  in  California  or 
Ohio  or  New  "i'crk  or  Alabama.  No  one 
who  has  watched  the  stream  of  visitors 
to  the  Capit.ol  during  the  summer  months 
could  challenge  the  fact  that  this  Capital 
City  of  .1  great  Republic  fills  a  unique 
place  in  the  life  of  our  country  and  in 
the  hearts  of  the  American  people. 

Wa.shington,  DC.  ought  to  be  the 
showcase  among  American  cities.  Yet  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  this  city  faces 
problems  as  severe  as  any  other,  that  it 
has  needs  which  must  be  met,  that  Its 
people  have  rights  which  must  be  ful- 
filled. 

In  my  judgment,  nothing  could  b? 
more  fitting  than  that  there  should  come 
out  of  this  debate  a  revival  of  concern 
by  this  Congress  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  a  legislative  redetermination 
to  solve  through  legislative  means  its  se- 
vere aiid  complex  problems. 

The  Congress,  like  this  city,  belongs 
uniquely  to  the  people.  It  is,  especially  in 
the  case  of  this  House,  the  people's 
branch  of  the  Government.  Why,  there- 
fore, should  not  the  people's  branch  of 
the  Governmt  nt,  representing  all  Amer- 
icans from  coast  to  coast,  assume  its 
proper  re.sponsibility  toward  this  city 
which  belongs  uniquely  to  the  people. 

I  believe  the  best  course  to  follow  to- 
ward this  end  would  be  to  reject  the 
President's  reorganization  plan  and  to 
work  our  legislative  will  through  the 
adoption  of  the  Nelsen  plan  or  the  re- 
organization plan  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Brov.'n1  which  I  joined  in 
proposing.  Tills  plan  calls  for  action 
which  would  provide  an  attack  upon  the 
central  problems  of  this  city  together 
with  an  elected  school  board  and  a  non- 
voting delegate  to  Congress. 

In  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  District  of  Columbia,  like  all 
other  Americans,  for  full  representation 
in  this  body.  I  have  also  joined  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
provide  such  voting  representation. 

On  yesterday  I  introduced  House  Res- 
olution 863  which  would  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  standing  Committee 
on  Urban  Affairs  to  deal  specifically  with 
the  problems  of  Washington  and  other 
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responsibilities  to  their  own  constituents, 
to  our  country,  and  to  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  According  to  my 
best  judgment,  a  vote  against  the  Presi- 
dent's reorganization  plan  and  for  the 
aforementioned  proposals  would  bs  a 
right  step  In  this  direction. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  ad  which  appeared  last  night  in  the 
Evening  Star,  supporting  President  John- 
son's reorganization  plan  for  the  Distric  t 
of  Columbia. 

This  ad  was  signed  by  more  than  50 
civic,  labor,  religious,  business,  and  po- 
litical organizations  active  in  our  com- 
munity. In  addition,  this  ad  was  signed 
and  endorsed  by  more  than  100  business, 
religious,  and  civic  leaders  who  have  long 
championed  the  cause  of  progress  for 
Washington. 

The  ad  declares: 

The  adoption  of  the  Reorganization  Plan 
will  mean  progress  toward  solving  the  Dis- 
trict's problems.  The  rejection  of  the  plan 
will  mean  a  continuing  and  creeping  paral- 
ysis  throughout  the  District's   government. 

And  It  concludes : 

Whatever  merits  there  may  be  to  other 
legislative  proposals,  they  face  many  hurdles 
in  Congress.  The  Reorganization  Plan  per- 
mits necessary  changes  in  the  District's  gov- 
ernment on  August  11,  not  at  some  distant 
and  unknown  date  in  the  future. 

These  leaders  of  the  Washington  com- 
munity have  Invested  their  time  and 
energy  to  make  this  city  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live  and  raise  our  families.  They 
seek  no  special  favors  or  rewards  for 
their  efforts — but  only  a  chance  to  do 
the  things  that  must  be  done  for  the 
people  of  this  area. 

This  road  to  progress  begins  with  the 
reorganization  plan  to  provide  modern, 
efiacient  and  effective  municipal  govern- 
ment In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  90th  Congress  must  support  this 
vital  step  and  vote  "No"  on  the  McMillan- 
Broyhill  resolutions  to  disapprove  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  3. 

I  insert  the  advertisement  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  In  the  Record 
at  this  point: 
(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Aug.  8.  1967) 
To  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

We  urge  you  to  support  Plan  No.  3  to  Re- 
organize the  Government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  three-headed  government  established 
for  the  Nation's  Capital  in  1878,  when  it  had 
a  population  of  approximately  168,000,  does 
not  meet  the  complex  demands  of  a  city  in 
1967  with  800.000  people. 

One  commissioner  with  executive  respon- 
sibility for  all  of  the  District  government's 
activities  will  be  more  efficient  than  three 
commissioners  with  divided  powers. 

A  city  councU  with  nine  citizens  "broadly 
representative  of  the  community"  wUl  be 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  city  than 
three  commissioners. 

The  assignment  of  executive  powers  to  the 
commissioner  and  rule-making  powers  to  the 
council  will  prevent  abuse  of  authority  and 
will  apply  to  the  government  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  the  same  principle  of  checks  and  bal- 


throughout  the  District's  government. 

Whatever  merits  there  my  be  to  other  legis- 
lative proposals,  they  face  many  hurdles  in 
Congress.  The  Reorganization  Plan  permits 
necessary  changes  In  the  District's  govern- 
ment on  August  11,  not  at  some  distant  and 
unknown  date  in  the  futurp. 

We  respectfully  request  your  support  of  the 
Plan  by  voting  against  the  McMUlan-BroyhlU 
Resolutions  to  Disapprove  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3. 

OKGANIZATIONS 

Amorlcau  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployess.  Loc.il  12. 

American  Federation  of  Teachers,  Wash- 
ington Local. 

AmerU-an  Je^.'ish  Congress. 

Americ.in  J^'wish  Committee. 

American  Veterans  Committee. 

AnaccEtia  Business  and  Professional  Assn. 

Baptist  Ministerial  f:oiiierence. 

Bitaleway  Chtirch. 

B'nai  B'rith  Women's  Council  of  Metro- 
politan W..shington. 

C;^.pitol  Hill  Comniunity  Council. 

Cardinnl's  Committee  on  Community  Re- 
lations. Archdiocese  of  Washington. 

College  Alumnae  Association. 

Committee  of  Forward  Looking  Republi- 
cans. 

Council  of  Churches  of  Greater  Washing- 
ton. 

Democratic  Central  Committee. 

Democrats  for  the  District. 

D.C.  Association  of  Class  Room  Teachers. 

D.C.  Business  League. 

D.C.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

D.C.  Education  Association  Patriots. 

D.C.  Federation  of  Civic  Associations. 

Ep'scop.il  Society  for  Cultural  and  Racial 
Unity. 

Far  Kcrtheast  Democratic  Organization. 

Greatsr  Washington  Central  Labor  Coun- 
cil. AFL-CIO. 

Health  and  Welfare  Council  of  the  Na- 
tional Caplt.'.l  Area. 

Home  Rule  Assembly. 

Hospitality  House. 

Jewish  Community  Council  of  Greater 
Wafhington. 

Jewish  War  Veterans,  Washington  Posts. 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  District  of 
Coltimbla, 

Lincoln  Republican  Club. 

Lutheran  Churches  Task  Force  on  Self- 
Government  for  the  District. 

Metropolitan  Community  Aid  Council. 

National  Alliance  of  Postal  and  Federal 
Employees.  Washington  Lodge. 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

National  Baptist  Conference  of  Washing- 
ton. 

National  Capital  Area  Civil  Liberties 
Union. 

National  Capital  Association  of  B'nal  B'rith 
Lodges. 

National  Capital  Voters  Association. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women.  D.C. 
Section. 

Northeast  Neighborhood  Council. 

Peoples  Congregational  Church. 

Prince  Hall  Masons. 

Shepherd  Park  Citizens'  Assn. 

Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference. 

United  Licensees  Beverage  Association. 

Virginia  White  Speel  Republican  Club. 

Washington  Home  Rule  Committee. 

Washington  Independent  Tavern  Owners 
Association. 

Washington  Urban  League. 

Washington  and  Vicinity  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs. 

Young  Democratic  Club  of  Washington. 
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Davtd  C  Achesi.>n. 

Floyd  Agostlneia. 

Stephen  Alles 

Rev.  Andrew  J  Alien. 

Edwin  J.  Applewhite. 

Albert  E.  Arent. 

James  G.  Buiikj. 

Rev.  Geno  Baronl. 

Berl  I.  Bernhard. 

Francis  Blddle. 

Henry  H.  BryUwskl. 

B.  Bernel  Burgunder,  Jr. 

Edward  Burling.  Jr. 

Edmund  D.  Campbell. 

Mortimer  CaplUi. 

David  Carllner 

Reuben  Clark 

Philip  J.  Daugherty. 

TUford  E.  Dudley. 

Julian  DugAs 

Mrs.  Todd  Duncan. 

Rev.  Walter  E   Fauntroy. 

Mrs.  Clarencp  E  Plsher. 

Mrs.  Robert  Fleming. 

Dr.  Isaac  Prarick. 

Louis  M.  Prankel. 

Gerhard  A  Gesell 

Msgr.  Georsp  Gingras 

Aaron  Goldman 

Con.stance  McLaughlin  Green. 

Alexander  B.  Hawes 

Ellis  Haworth 

George  E  C.  Hayes 

Patrick  Hayes. 

Dumond  Peck  Hill. 

Mrs.  Marshall  Hornblower. 

Rev.  Duncan  Howlett 

Peter  Barton  Hutt 

Rev.  E.  Franklin  Jackson. 

Elizabeth  S  Johnson. 

David  Lloyd  Kreeger. 

Samuel  J  Lanahan. 

Mrs.  Cazenove  Lee. 

Frederick  B  Lee 

Mrs.  Herman  W  Lewis. 

Rabbi  Eugene  J  Llpman. 

Dr.  Virgil  E.  Lowder. 

Richard  K.  Lyon. 

J.  Noel  Macy. 

Paul  P.  McArdle. 

The  Rt.  Rev  Paul  Moore.  Jr. 

Mrs.  John  .A   Morrison.  Jr. 

John  A.  Nevius 

Rev.  Philip  R.  Newell.  Jr. 

Barrlngton  D.  Parker. 

Rev.  Channing  E.  Phillip*. 

Rev.  Daniel  Plerottl. 

Flaxle  M.  Plnkett. 

S.  Franklin  Posey 

Thecxlore  Prahlnskl. 

Charles  E.  Qusdls. 

Rabbi  Stanley  Rablnowltz. 

Nelson  C.  Roots. 

WilUam  Warfleld  Roes. 

Sidney  3.  Sachs. 

Edith  Ray  Saul. 

Rabbi  Samuel  Scolnlc. 

John  J   Se.xton. 

Polly  Shackleton 

William  H.  Simons. 

Mrs  Peter  Soyster. 

Mrs.  Hobart  Spalding. 

James  3.  Stanback 

Mrs.  Ezeklel  G.  Stoddard. 

Lloyd  Symington. 

John  M.  Thornton. 

Sterling  Tucker. 

J   C  Turner. 

Gerhard  Vnn  Arkel. 

Jdrcies  .\   Was.^ilngton. 

Glenn  E.  Watts. 

Philip  H  Watts 

Prank  Well. 

Bishop  Smai:*ood  E.  Williams. 

Wesley  S   Wllllan^ 

Eugene  M  Zuckert. 

Each  of  the  Individuals  who  Joined  In 
this  ad  urging  support  for  plan  No  3  has 
contributed    significant    service    to    the 


District  of  Columbia  comm'ji;it..v.  For  tlie 
a.ssistar.ce  of  tho.^e  who  are  not  familiar 
with  these  names,  I  include  below  a  brief 
identification  of  some  of  the  positions 
each  person  has  held  in  private  or  public 
life: 

David  C.  Achesou:  Lawyer;  formerly  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

noyd  Agostinellt:   Social  worker. 

Stephen  .Mies:  Lawyer;  formerly  Secretary 
of  the  Army. 

Rev.  Andrew  J.  Allen-  Chairman.  Baptist 
Ministerial  .Alliance;  vice  president.  South- 
ern Christian  Leadership  Conference. 

Edgar  J.  Applewhite;  Government  official; 
board  member,  Washington  Gallery  of  Mod- 
ern Art 

.\lbert  E.  .\rent:  Lawyer;  past  president, 
Jewish  Community  Council  of  Greater  Wash- 
ington. 

James  G.  Banks  Government  official;  for- 
merly executive  director.  United  Planning 
Organization. 

Rev.  Geno  Baronl:  Chairman,  Cardinal's 
Committee  on  Community  Relations,  Arch- 
diocese of  Washington. 

Berl  I  Bernhard:  Lawyer:  formerly  staff 
director.  Civil  Rights  C-ommlsslon:  tru.'stee. 
District  of  Columbia  Community  College. 

Francis  Blddle-  lawyer;  formerly  Attorney 
Genpral  of  the  United  States 

Henry  H.  Brylawskl:  Chairman.  Wa.shlng- 
ton    chapter.    American    Jewish    Committee 

B    Bernei  Burgunder.  Jr  ;  Businessman. 

Edward  Burling.  Jr.:  lawyer;  member. 
R'-pub'.lcan  District  of  Colimibla  State  Cnm- 
mr  tee 

Edmund  D  Campbell:  lawyer;  past  presi- 
dent Bar  .A.ssociatlon  of  the  District  of 
Columbia 

Mortimer  CapUn  lawyer:  formerly  Com- 
mi.ssloner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

David  C.irlinger:   lawyer;   president.  Wash- 
ington Hume  Rule  Committee- 
Reuben  Cl^irk     lawver;  chairman  of  board. 
Housing   Development   Corp 

Philip    J     Daughterty:    labor   official 

Tllford  E  Dudley:  Chairman.  Democratic 
Central  Committee;  Chlrman  Citizens  Coun- 
cil  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Julian  Dugas;  Laviyer;  direct  ir.  Neighbor- 
hood Services  Legal  Program:  member.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Board  of  Education 

Mrs  Todd  Dtmcnn:  Vice  chairman.  Demo- 
cratic Central  Committee 

Rev.  Walter  E  Fauntroy:  Legislative  rep- 
resentative. Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference:  member.  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  Model  Schi->ol  Division  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  Schools. 

Mrs  Clarence  E  Fisher:  President.  North- 
west  Settlement    House, 

Mrs.  Robert  Fleming:  Board  member. 
Wa.5hlngton  Home  Rule  Committee. 

Dr  Isaac  Franck  Executive  vice  president 
Jewl.sh  Community  Council  of  Greater  Wash- 
ington 

Louis  M  Frankel:  Businessman 

Gerhard  .A  Geseli  L,\wyer.  formerly  Chair- 
man, President's  Committee  on  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity in  the  Armed  Forces;  chairman  Com- 
mittee on  Administration  of  Justice  of  the 
Judicial  CouncU  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit. 

Migr  George  L.  Gingras  Past-or.  SS  Paul 
and  Augustine  Church. 

Aaron  Goidmm  Buslne.ssman 
Constance  McLaughlin  Oreen ;  Author. 
Alexander  B  Hawes;  Lawyer,  chairman  of 
Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency. 
Committee  on  .Administration  of  Justice  of 
the  Judicial  Council  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Circuit. 

EliLs  Haworth'  Chairman,  legislation  com- 
mittee. DLbtrict  of  Columbia  Congress  of 
Parent.--  and  Teachers. 

George  E  C  Hayea.  Lawyer,  member.  Re- 
publican District  of  Columbia  Slate  Conj- 
mlttee,  tru.stec.  Howard  University;  formerly 


chalrm.-.n,  Pub:ic  Service  Commission  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Patrick  Hayes:  Managing  director,  Wash- 
ington  Performing   Art.s  Society. 

Dumond  Peck  Hill.  Lawyer;  board  mem- 
ber.   Foreign    Student    Ser.ice    Council. 

Mrs.  Marshall  Hornblo'Aer:  Past  president. 
Washington  Home  Rule  Con-.miltee. 

Re..  Duncan  Howlett:  Pastor.  All  Sotils 
Unitarian  Church. 

Peter  B.irton  Hutt:  Lr.wyer;  Chairman.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Commission  on  .Alcoholism 
Rev.  E    Franklin  Jackson:  Democratic  na- 
tional comnUtteeman  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Elizabeth    S.    Johnsoi. :    President,    Le,-.gue 
of  Women  Voters  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
David  Lloyd  Kreeger:   Businessman. 
Samuel    J    Lanahan:    Lfiwyer;    past  presi- 
dent. F:imlly  and  Child  Ser\  ices  of  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Mrs.  Cazenove  Lee;  Member  of  the  Arts 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  District  ol  Co- 
lumbia Recreation  Beard. 

Ficdenck  B  Lee  Businessman;  chairman 
of   bo:'.rd.   United   Planning  Organization, 

Mr?,  Herman  W.  Lewis:  Vice  president. 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  District  of 
Columbia, 

Habbi  E-,i;tene  J.  Lipman:  Rabbi,  Temple 
Sinai,  member,  Interreligious  Committee  en 
Race  Relations. 

Dr.  Virgil  E.  Lowder:  Formerly  executive 
director.  Council  of  Churches  of  Greater 
Washington. 

Richard  K  Lyon-  Lawver;  pa.<:t  president. 
Wishmgton  Home  Rule  Committee. 

I^.iul   F    McArdle,   Lawyer:    p.ust   president. 
Bar  -Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
J.    Noel    Macy;     Georgetown    Community 
leader 

The  Right  Reverend  P.iul  Moore.  Jr  :  Suf- 
fragan Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Washington 
Mrs,  John  A.  Morrison.  Jr.:  Member  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Republican  State  Com- 
mlttte 

John  A,  Nevius:  Lawyer;  vice  chairman, 
Comn-iunity  Organi7.atiors  for  the  Improve- 
aient  of  Neighborhoods.  Inc.  tCOIN). 

Rev  Philip  R.  Newell.  Jr  ;  Urban  minister, 
at-large  for  the  Pre'^bytery  of  Washington 
City,  the  Eplscop.il  Diocese  of  Washington, 
and  the  Central  Atlantic  Conference  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ. 

Barrlngt<)n  D.  Parker:  Lawyer;  member. 
C<immlttee  of  Forward  Looking  Republicans 
Rev  Channing  E  Phillip:,:  P.u=tor,  Lincoln 
Temple  Memorial  Church;  president,  MinU- 
terial  .Association  of  the  National  Capital 
.\rea;  president.  Housing  Development  Cor- 
poration, 

Rev,  Daniel  Plerottl:  Director,  Cooperative 
Lutheran  Parish, 

Flaxle  M.  Plnkett:  Buslnesswom.<n,  pres- 
ident. Health  and  Welfare  Council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

S  Franklin  Posey:  President,  Lincoln  Re- 
publican Club. 

Theodore  Prahinski  Lawyer;  president. 
Shepherd  Park  Citizens  .Association 

Ch:!rles  E  Qu.ills  Businessman;  president. 
An  iCListla  Ch.imb:'r  of  Commerce, 

R  ibbi  St.mley  Rablnowit/:  Vice  president. 
R.ibblnir;il  Assembly  of  the  Greater  Wash- 
ington Area. 

Nelson  C,  Roots:  District  of  Columbia  Fed- 
eration of  Civic  Associations. 

William  W;>rfleld  Ross:  Lawyer,  president 
Civil  LlberUes  Union  of  the  National  Capital 
Area. 

Sidney   S    Sachs:    I-awyer;    past   president. 

Bir  .Association  of  the  District  of  Columhia 

Edith    Ray   Saul:    Program    chairman  lor 

libraries.    League   of   Women    Voters   of  the 

District  of  Columbia. 

Ribbl  Samuel  Scolnlc:  Past  president, 
W;.s!;lngton   Board   of  Rabbis. 

J>hn  J    Sexton:  Lawyer.  ^ 

Polly  Sb:ick:eton:  Democratic  natlonli 
coiiuiillteew-uman  lor  tiie  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 
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William  H.  Simons:  President,  Washington 
Teachers  Union. 

Mrs.  Peter  Soyster:  President,  Visiting 
nurses  Association  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Mrs.  Hobart  Spalding:  Chairman,  District 
of  Columbia  Public  Welfare  Advisory  Council. 

James  S.  Stanback:  Past  president,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mrs.  Ezeklel  G.  Stoddard:  President,  Fam- 
ily and  Child  Services  of  Washington,  D.C, 

Lloyd  Symington:  Lawyer;  vice  president, 
National  Symphony  Orchestra  Association  of 
Washington,  D.C. 

John  M.  Thornton:  President,  National 
Capital  Voters  Association. 

Sterling  Tucker:  Executive  director,  Wash- 
ington Urban  League,  Inc. 

J.  C.  Turner:  President,  Central  Labor 
Council  of  Greater  Washington. 

Gerhard  Van  Arkel:  Lawyer;  member  of 
board.  District  of  Columbia  Citizens  for  Bet- 
ter Public  Education,  Inc, 

James  A.  Washington:  Professor  of  law, 
Howard  University  Law  School;  formerly 
chairman,  Public  Service  Commission  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Glenn  E.  Watts:  President,  Health  and 
Welfare  Council  of  the  National  Capital 
Area. 

Philip  H.  Watts:  Stockbroker;  member. 
Committee  of  Forward  Looking  Republicans. 

Frank  Well :  Chairman,  District  of  Colum- 
bia chapter  of  American  Veterans  Commit- 
tee. 

Bishop  Smallwood  E.  Williams :  Pastor,  the 
Blbleway  Church. 

Wesley  S.  Williams:  Past  president,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Board  of  Education. 

Eugene  M.  Zuckert:  Lawyer;  formerly 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  received  further 
word  that  the  following  list  of  distin- 
guished religious  leaders  in  Washington 
also  support  the  reorganization  plan  at 
Individuals  and  in  the  following 
manner: 

Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord;  Methodist 
Bishop  of  Washington;  chairman,  Interreli- 
gious Committee  on  Race  Relations. 

Bishop  William  F.  Crelghton:  bishop  of 
the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Washington;  past 
chairman  of  Interreligious  Committee  on 
Race  Relations. 

His  Eminence  Patrick  Cardinal  O'Boyle: 
.\rchblshop  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Washing- 
ton; past  chairman  of  Interreligious  Com- 
mittee on   Race   Relations. 

Bishop  John  S.  Spence:  Auxiliary  bishop 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  Washington:  co-chair- 
man of  the  Interreligious  Committee  on 
Race  Relations. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H,  Res.  512 

Resolted,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives does  not  favor  the  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  3  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the 
President  on  June  1,  1967. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and 
report  the  resolution  back  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  reso- 
lution be  not  agreed  to. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  HuNGATE,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
House  Resolution  512.  expressing  the 
disapproval  of  the  House  of  Represent- 


atives of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3,  had 
directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  resolution  be  not  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  reported  the  resolution. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  (Mr.  McCormack). 
The  gentleman  will  state  his  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  information  of  the  Members  of 
the  House,  is  it  true  that  a  vote  "aye"  on 
the  resolution  is  a  vote  against  the  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  3.  and  a  vote  of 
"no"  is  a  vote  to  approve  the  President's 
reorganization  plan? 

The  SPEAKER.  In  response  to  the 
parliamentary  inquiry,  the  Chair  will 
state  that  a  vote  of  "aye"  on  the  pending 
resolution  is  a  vote  against  the  Reorgan- 
ization Plan  No.  3.  However,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  vote  of  "no"  is  a  vote  in  favor 
of  the  reorganization  plan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  160,  nays  244,  not  voting  28, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  204] 
TEAS— 160 


I 


Abbltt 

Gardner 

Pettis 

Abernethy 

Gathlngs 

Plrnle 

Adair 

Gettys 

Pofif 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Goodllng 

Price,  Tex. 

Arends 

Gross 

Qule 

Ashbrook 

Gubser 

Quillen 

Ashmore 

Gurney 

Railsback 

Ayres 

Hagan 

Rarick 

Bates 

Haley 

Reld,  ni. 

Battln 

Hall 

Relfel 

Belcher 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Relnecke 

Berry 

Hardy 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Betts 

Harsha 

Rivers 

BevUl 

Harvey 

Robison 

Blackburn 

Hubert 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Bolton 

Henderson 

Roudebush 

Bow 

Herlong 

Satterfleld 

Bray 

Hull 

Schadeberg 

Brlnkley 

Hunt 

Scherle 

Broomfield 

Hutchinson 

Schneebell 

Brown,  Mich. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Scott 

Brown,  Ohio 

Jonas 

Selden 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Shrlver 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Skubitz 

Buchanan 

King,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Kleppe 

Smith.  Okla. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Kornegay 

Snyder 

Carter 

Kyi 

Springer 

Cederberg 

Laird 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Chamberlain 

Langen 

Stephens 

Clancy 

Latta 

Stuckey 

Clausen, 

Lennon 

Talcott 

DonH. 

Lipscomb 

Taylor 

Clawson,  Del 

Long,  La. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Cramer 

Lukens 

Teague,  Tex. 

Cunningham 

McClure 

Thomson,  Wis 

Curtis 

McMillan 

Tuck 

Davis,  Ga. 

MacGregor 

Waggonner 

Davis,  Wis. 

Marsh 

Walker 

Denney 

Martin 

Wampler 

Derwinskl 

Mathlas,  Calif 

Watklns 

Devlne 

May 

Watson 

Dole 

Michel 

Whalley 

Dorn 

Miller,  Ohio 

Whltener 

Dowdy 

Mlnsball 

Whitten 

Downing 

Mlze 

Wiggins 

Duncan 

Montgomery 

WiP'ams,  Pa. 

Everett 

Moore 

Wll  on.  Bob 

Fisher 

Myers 

Winn 

Flynt 

Nelsen 

Wylle 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Nichols 

Wyman 

Fountain 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Zion 

Fuqua 

Passman 

Zwach 

Oallflanakls 

Pelly 
NAYS— 244 

Adamn 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Addabbo 

Anderson,  HI. 

Tenn. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bennett 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Cabell 
CahiU 
Carey 
Casey 
Celler 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Culver 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dow 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
Ellberg 
Erlenborn 
Each 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
Fascell 
Felehan 
Findley 
Fino 
Flood 
Foley 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Garmatz 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 


Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Gnfflths 

Grover 

Gude 

Halpei-n 

Hamilton 

Hatnmer- 

schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrison 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoski 
Hicks 
HoUfleld 
Holland 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hungate 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 

King,  Calif. 
Kirwan 
Kluczynskl 
Kupferman 
Kuykendall 
Leggett 
Lloyd 
Long,  Md. 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McDade 
McDonald, 
Mich. 
.  McEwen 
McFall 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 

Machen 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mailliard 

Meeds 

MeskUl 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mills 

Minish 

Mink 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  Bl. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Hara.  111. 

NOT  VOTING— 28 


O'Hara,  Mich. 

OKonskl 

Olsen 

O-Neill.  Mass. 

Ottinger 

Patman 

Patter. 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poatie 

Pool 

Price,  111. 

Pry  or 

Pucinski 

Purcell 

Randall 

Rees 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Resnick 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Riegle 

Roberts 

Rod!  no 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Ro.senthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.Onge 

Sandman 

Scheuer 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga, 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Tunney 

Udall 

L'Uman 

Van  Deerlin 

V'ander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vlcorlto 

Waldie 

Whalen 

White 

Widnall 

Willis 

V^-oIff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Yates 

Young 

Zablocki 


Brademas 

Brock 

Burton,  Utah 

Clark 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conyers 

Gorman 

Dickinson 

Dulskl 


Gallagher 

Halleck 

Jones,  Ala, 

Kyros 

Landrum 

McCulloch 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Pollock 


.  N.Y. 


Rooney, 

Baylor 

Tiernan 

Utt 

Watts 

Williams,  Miss. 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wydler 


So  the  resolution  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Utt  for,  with  Mr.  Kyros  against. 
Mr.  Colmer  for,  with  Mr.  Collier  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
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Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr    Saylor 
Mr.  Brademaa  with  Mr    Mathlas 
Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Pollock. 
Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mr  Wydler. 
Mr.  WUUama  of  MlsslMlppl  with  Mr   Dick- 
inson. 

Mr.  Charles  H   Wilson  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr   McCulloch. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Brock 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr   Haileck. 

J4r.  Clark  with  Mr   Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr   Conyers 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr    Landrum. 

The  result  of  the  \ote  wa.s  announced 
as  above  recorded 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BLATNIK  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unaiiimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  ui  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  House  Reso- 
lution 512. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mirmesota? 

There  was  no  objection 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  TO- 
MORROW AND  THE  BALANCE  OF 
THIS  WEEK 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma^ 

There  was  no  obipction. 
Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  announce  an  addition  to  the  pro- 
gram. I  discussed  this  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  We  will  add  to 
the  program  tomorrow  H  R.  11945. 
amending  the  college  work-study  pro- 
gram in  title  I  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  The  reason  we  are  adding  this 
bill  to  the  program  is  that  the  act  ex- 
pires on  August  20.  and  the  bill  must  be 
signed  by  the  President  prior  to  that 
time. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Speaker. 
will  the  disUniiuished  ma'ority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Is  it  my  un- 
derstanding that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  leadership,  to  the  greatest  degree 
possible,  to  conclude  the  legislative  pro- 
gram which  was  announced  in  the  whip 
notice  for  the  work  of  this  week? 
Mr.  ALBERT  We  hope  to  do  so. 
Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  Which  would 
Include  the  mid-decade  census  and  the 
two  bills  from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  AfTalrs? 

Mr.  ALBERT  And  Ure  bill  which  I 
have  Just  annoimced 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  one  I  have  just  an- 
nounced has  more  urgency  timewise 
about  It  than  the  others. 

Mi.  GERALD  R  FORD  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma 


PROBLEMS  OF  THE  CITY— PART  I 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 


1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks. 

The  SPE.AKEI^.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  senlleman  from 
Ohio^ 

Tliere  Wius  r.u  objection 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  all 
sides  of  the  Chamber,  we  hear  discus- 
sion today  about  the  factors  which 
caused  the  riots  in  the  major  cities  of 
America.  Unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment are  prmie  factors,  along  with 
the  crying  need  for  decent,  safe  housing 
far  low-income  and  no-income  residents 
of  our  large  central  cities. 

On  this  point,  it  is  shocking  to  note 
that  four-fifths  of  the  money  provided 
for  the  construction  of  federally  financed 
public  housing  in  the  United  States  has 
been  spent  in  communities  of  less  than 
25,000  population.  The  elementary  arith- 
metic of  this  statistic  clearly  provides 
some  explanation  of  the  urban  unrest 
in  our  large  central  cities. 

This  proves  that  the  Federal  public 
housing  program  is.  in  effect,  a  small- 
city  program.  Tlie  dilution  of  limited 
Federal  resources  for  housing  betterment 
to  area.s  of  lesser  need  completely  disre- 
garded the  great  urgency  of  our  large 
cities.  If  this  direction  of  the  Federal 
hou.sing  program  was  a  result  of  political 
ex;)ediency  to  enact  the  pro^'ram,  it  came 
at  too  great  a  price — Detroit,  Watts. 
Hough,  and  Newark. 

Following  is  the  statement  on  public 
housing  provided  in  the  latest  manual  of 
the  US  Department  of  Hou.'^ing  and 
Urban  Development  entitled.  'HLT)  at  a 
Glance,"  which  at  page  12  says: 

PIDLIC     HOVSING 

For  almost  thirty  years.  Federally-aided 
public  housing  for  low-income  families  has 
provided  decent  housing  for  millions  of  low- 
Income  people    By  mid- 1966: 

M'jre  than  9  million  people  had  lived  In 
low-rent  public  housing 

More  than  2  million  people  were  living  In 
low -rent  public  housing. 

830000  units  had  reached  reservation  or 
la',er  stages  of  development. 

All  50  states,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  had  ap- 
proved   low-rent    public    housing   projects. 

2,539  communities,  served  by  1.883  hx-al 
housing    authorities,    were    participating. 

More  than  half  the  communities  had  pop- 
ulations of  less  than  5.000  and  four- fifths  of 
the  aid  served  communities  of  less  than 
25.000  population. 

The  median  Income  for  public-housing 
families  at  the  end  of  March,  1966  was  «2.600 

617,000  units  were  available  at  the  end  of 
June.  1966  Of  these,  ubout  30  per  rent  were 
occupied  by  rhe  elderly 

By  the  admi.ssion  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  in  this 
factbook : 

More  than  half  the  communities  had  pop- 
ulations of  less  than  5.000  and  four-fifths  of 
the  aid  served  communities  of  less  than 
25.000  pKjpulatlon. 

If  this  manual  is  factually  correct,  of 
the  617,000  public  housing  units.  80  per- 
cent or  514.000  are  located  in  communi- 
ties of  less  than  25.000  In  population. 
This  in  some  way  explains  why  these 
smaller  communities  may  have  been 
.spared  public  protest  and  disturbance, 
while  major  communities  crumbled. 


DISGRACEFUL  DEMONSTRATION  IN 
HOUSE  GALLERY 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
u'lanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKEIi.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday. 
a  disgraceful  demonstration  occurred  in 
the  gallery  of  this  House  A  t,Toup  from 
New  York  conducted  themselves  in  a  dis- 
urderly  manner,  violated  both  the  rules 
of  the  House  and  the  rules  of  decent  con- 
duct, and  abused  iK)lice  officers  who  tried 
to  remove  them  from  the  t;allery.  From 
their  remarks,  it  is  evident  that  these 
people  are  not  only  afflicted  with  gross 
ignorance,  but  also  are  filled  with  hate 
for  their  fellow  citizens,  for  this  Con- 
gress, and  for  the  United  States. 

We  have  seen  this  type  of  person  at 
work  in  fomenting  and  carrv-ing  out  the 
riot  activity  in  our  major  cities.  I  think 
any  decent  American  will  recognize  them 
as  I  have  just  described  them.  I  just  want 
to  be  certain  that  decent  Americans  also 
have  the  opportunity  to  recognize  them 
as  something  more — that  is,  as  being  in 
league  with  international  communism, 
which  is  dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of 
this  country  and  all  that  It  stands  for. 

I  would  particularly  call  attention  to 
one  of  the  groui^ — an  infamous  character 
named  Jesse  Gray.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  he  was  one  of  the  Insti- 
gators of  the  movement  to  bring  these 
agitators  down  here  from  New  York. 
Je.sse  Gray  Is  a  dedicated  Communist 
who  has  been  active  in  subversive,  anti- 
American  work  for  a  long  time.  Back  in 
the  mid-1950's.  Je.s.'^e  Gray  was  working 
actively  under  the  direction  of  the  no- 
torious Communist,  Benjamin  Davis. 
Under  Davis'  orders,  he  directed  efforts 
to  start  Communist  youth  organizations 
in  Harlem  among  Negroes  and  also 
among  Puerto  Ricans.  He  worked  openly 
for  the  candidacy  of  Benjamin  Davis 
when  he  sought  a  seat  in  the  New  York 
State  A.s.^embly  as  delegate  from  the  11th 
Assembly  District. 

Even  as  far  back  as  1950.  Jesse  Gray 
had  devoted  himself  to  communism.  In 
that  year,  he  was  a.ssociated  with  the 
left-wing  Harlem  Trade  Union  Council, 
went  as  a  delegate  to  the  World  Peace 
Congress  held  in  War.saw.  Poland,  and 
attended  the  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions,  also  held  in  Poland  shortly  after 
the  World  Peace  Congress. 

When  Young  Albert  Gaillard  testified 
before  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  in  1960.  he  identified 
Jesse  Gray  as  one  who.  along  with  known 
Communist  Hunter  Pitts  O'Dell.  directed 
his  activities  in  organizing  Harlem 
youths  for  communism.  Gaillard  also 
testified  at  that  time  that — 

The  Communist  Party  wantfs]  to  see  the 
things  really  keep  on  happening  to  the  Negro 
people  so  they  can  use  this  as  a  weapon  to 
try  to  rally  the  masses  of  the  Negro  people 
around  the  Communist  Party. 

I  think  the  Negro  people  of  this  Nation 
have  resisted  the  enticements  of  com- 
munism commendably.  and  I  want  to 
point  out  that  the  resistance  to  commu- 
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nism  by  southern  Negroes  has  probably 
been  stronger  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Nation.  There  are  those  who  have 
expressed  doubts  that  riots  are  caused 
and  executed  under  any  plan.  There  are 
tho.'^r  who  have  scoffed  at  the  idea  that 
communism  is  in  an>'  way  connected  with 
the  agitation  and  disorders  of  the  past 
years.  I  hope  that  In  view  of  the  testi- 
mony being  given  to  the  contrary  before 
committees  of  Congress  and  in  view  of 
the  face-to-face  encounter  with  Jesse 
Gray  on  Monday,  these  scoffers  will  wake 
up  in  time  to  help  us  curb  the  despicable 
vermin  who  have  brought  destruction  to 
our  cities  and  discontent  across  otir 
countryside. 

Another  thought  also  occurs  to  me.  It 
was  reported  in  the  newspapers  that  the 
few  who  were  arrested  were  released  on 
$10  bond.  If  this  is  the  type  treatment 
we  give  to  people  of  this  type,  no  wonder 
they  commit  such  outrages.  Ten  dollars 
Is  a  cheap  price  for  Communist  agitators 
to  insult  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  think  an  example  should  be  made  of 
them  as  a  discouragement  to  any  such 
future  disorders.  | 


TO 
ON 


I 


PRESIDENT    BANDA    REPORTS 
PARLIAMENT      OF      MALAWI 
HIS    VISIT    TO    WASHINGTON 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  chairman  of  the  African  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
I  am  pleased  and  privileged  to  convey  to 
the  House  the  report  to  the  Parliament 
of  Malawi  of  the  distinguished  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Malawi,  Dr.  M. 
Kamuzu  Banda,  on  his  visit  to  Washing- 
ton In  June  of  this  year. 

President  Banda.  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  in  the  district  I  am 
honored  to  represent,  always  has  been 
the  stanch  and  true  friend  of  the  United 
States.  I  welcome  the  clear  and  firm  ex- 
pression of  friendship  for  and  under- 
standing of  the  United  States  In  his  re- 
marks to  the  Parliament  of  his  own 
country  that  follow: 

The  Minister  of  Natural  Resources  (Mr. 
Kumtumanjii  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  to  move 
that  this  House  do  welcome  and  approve  the 
strengthening  of  the  bonds  of  friendship  be- 
tween the  Republic  of  Malawi  and  her 
friends  overseas.  In  particular  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  has  resulted  from 
the  recent  visit  of  His  Excellency  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  United  States  and  Britain  and 
that  the  House  do  congratulate  His  Excel- 
lency the  President  on  the  success  of  that 
visit.  {Applause.) 

H.E.  The  President  (Dr.  Banda)  :  Mr. 
Speaker,  Sir.  I  am  very  happy  to  hear  the 
Minister  of  Natural  Resources,  who  Is  now 
Leader  of  the  House,  propose  what  he  has 
proposed.  This  morning,  as  some  of  the  Hon- 
ourable Members  may  know,  since  the  House 
last  met,  a  number  of  Important  and  sig- 
aiflcant  events  have  taken  place.  To  mention 
•ome  of  them;  my  own  visit  to  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  United  Kingdom;  the  out- 
break of  the  war  In  the  Middle  East  and  a 


reported  statement  by  one  ol  the  leaders  in 
a  neighbouring  State. 

As  the  House  is  aware,  I  left  the  country 
on  the  29th  May  for  a  trip  overseas.  This 
trip  overseas  was  occasioned  by  the  invita- 
tion I  received  from  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  receive  its  Honorary  Degree. 
When  tihe  City  of  Independence,  Missouri, 
learned  that  I  was  going  to  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  to  receive  an  Honorary  De- 
gree there,  it  also,  when  I  say  it  also  I  mean 
the  city  of  Independence  in  the  State  of 
Missouri,  decided  to  invite  me.  It  extended 
an  invitation  to  me  to  visit  It  while  I  was  In 
the  United  States.  As  you  Itnow,  the  City  of 
Independence  In  Missouri  is  a  sister  city  to 
Blantyre. 

The  Invitation  from  the  University  of 
Massachusei;ts  and  the  City  of  Independence 
to  visit  the  United  States  naturally  gave  me 
an  opportunity  to  renew  my  contacts  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Right 
Honourable  Lyndon  Johnson,  whom  I  had 
met  in  1964  when  I  went  there  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Malawi's  admission  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Pull  reports  of  the  trip  have  already  ap- 
peared In  the  newspapers  and  have  been  re- 
layed on  the  radio.  It  Is  not  therefore  neces- 
sary for  me  to  go  Into  details  here.  All  I 
need  say  is  that  at  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, m  Independence,  Missouri,  and 
even  more  In  Washington,  the  capital  of  the 
United  States,  my  party  and  I  were  enthu- 
siastically received  ....  (Applause)  .... 
with  great  honour  and  kindness. 

In  particular,  I  was  deeply  touched  and 
greatly  impressed  by  the  way  In  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  Right  Honourable  Lyndon  Johnson,  re- 
ceived and  treated  me.  At  the  time  I  arrived 
m  Washington  the  President  was  deeply  en- 
gaged— and  I  mean  Just  that — deeply  and 
gravely  engaged.  The  crisis  created  by  the 
outbreak  of  war  In  the  Middle  East,  between 
Egypt  and  Israel,  was  at  Its  height.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  at  that  time  had 
every  reason  not  to  see  me  or,  if  he  did  see 
me,  to  see  me  only  for  a  few  minutes  because 
he  was  truly  and  literally  very,  very  busy. 
And  what  was  even  more,  my  visit  was  a  pri- 
vate one — not  a  State  or  Official  one.  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  this,  Mr.  Speaker  and  Hon- 
ourable Members.  Yet  busy  as  he  was,  pressed 
for  time  as  he  was,  the  President  took  the 
trouble  not  only  to  see  me  and  discuss  in- 
ternational problems  with  me.  but  also  to 
arrange  and  give  a  reception  and  a  Luncheon 
in  my  honour.  {Applause.) 

Not  only  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  also  saw  to 
it  that  the  streets  In  the  City  of  Washing- 
ton—at least  in  that  part  of  the  City  where 
I  was  to  pass  and  to  stay  from  the  Airport  to 
the  house  where  I  stayed — was  gaily  deco- 
rated with  Malawi  and  American  flags.  {Ap- 
plause.) And  although  my  visit  was  a  private 
one.  President  Johnson  accommodated  me 
In  his  official  Guest  House,  Blair  House.  It 
Is  not  necessary  for  me  to  tell  the  House  in 
detail  what  President  Johnson  and  I  dis- 
cussed. Naturally  we  touched  on  the  present 
and  pressing  International  problems.  In  par- 
ticular the  war  In  the  Middle  East,  and  as  you 
would  expect,  we  also  discussed  Malawi's  eco- 
nomic or  financial  needs. 

On  the  war  in  the  Middle  East,  I  was  very 
glad  to  note  and  see  that  the  President  and 
I  more  or  less  have  the  same  views  or  share 
the  same  views.  {Applause.)  We  have  Identi- 
cal views  on  the  problems,  not  only  on  the 
present  conflict  between  the  Arabs  and  Is- 
raelis, but  on  the  problems  in  the  Middle 
East  In  general.  I  was  greatly  Impressed  with 
the  President's  knowledge,  understanding 
and  interpretation  of  everything  that  we 
discussed. 

Coming  to  the  war  In  the  Middle  East,  the 
war  which  broke  out  two  weeks  ago  between 
Israel  and  the  Arabs  or  the  Arabs  and  Israel, 
let  me  say  here  something  about  the  lying 
propaganda  that  Is  being  spread  throughout 


the  world  from  Cairo  and  elsewhere.  You 
know  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  beat  about 
the  bush.  Lying  propaganda  Is  being  spread 
from  Cairo  and  elsewhere.  This  lying  propa- 
ganda is  to  the  effect  that  Israel  is  the  aggres- 
sor and  that  In  her  aggression  against  the 
Arab  States,  Israel  Is  supported  and  backed 
by  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  that  the  Arabs,  par- 
ticularly the  Egyptians,  were  defeated  be- 
cause the  American  Air  Force,  and  the  British 
Air  Force  supported  the  Israeli  Air  Force  in 
its  attack  on  Egyptian.  Jordanian  and  Syrian 
air  bases.  This  Is  the  lying  propaganda  that 
emanates  from  Cairo  and  her  sister  capital 
cities  elsewhere  in  the  East.  I  will  not  men- 
tion them,  but  everylx>dy  linows.  {Laughter.) 
There  Is  absolutely  no  truth  whatsoever  to 
this  kind  of  propaganda. 

In  the  war  between  the  Arabs  and  Israel 
two  weeks  ago,  it  is  absolutely  untrue  that 
Israel  Is  the  aggressor.  I  repeat,  it  is  absolutely 
untrue  to  say  that  Israel  is  the  aggressor. 
Why  do  I  say  this?  I  happen  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  history,  about  the  trouble 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  States,  par- 
ticularly Egypt.  Just  about  everyone  or  any- 
one with  a  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Middle  East  knows  that,  since  1948.  (because 
Israel  became  a  State  in  1947)  since  1948  the 
Arab  countries,  led  by  Egypt,  have  vowed — 
v-o-w-e-d — to  wipe  out  Israel  as  a  State  from 
the  face  of  the  Middle  East  and  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  That  is  a  vow  the  Arab 
States,  led  by  Egypt,  made  In  1948. 

Before  the  recent  events,  the  Arab  States 
had  twice  gone  to  war  with  or  against  Israel. 
First  In  1948/49  and  then  In  1956.  Both  in 
1948/49  and  In  1956,  Israel  defeated  the  Arab 
States.  That  was  why  In  1952.  after  the  de- 
feat of  the  Arabs  in  1948/49.  General  Nagulb 
and  Colonel  Nasser  overthrew  the  then  Gov- 
ernment of  King  Farouk.  I  was  in  London, 
practicing  medicine.  I  read  all  about  It  be- 
cause General  Nagulb — particularly  Colonel 
Nasser — told  the  Arabs  that  they  had  lost 
the  war  because  King  Farouk  and  his  Min- 
isters were  corrupt.  But  If  they,  the  soldiers, 
took  over  the  Government  then  they  would 
defeat  Israel.  {Laughter.)  That  was  the  story 
and  so  they  went  to  war  again  in  1956.  But 
they  lost.  (Laughter.)  It  was  the  soldiers  In 
1956 — it  was  not  King  Farouk  then.  {Laugh- 
ter.) He  was  in  Italy,  having  a  good  time. 
Those  of  you  who  know  something  about 
It  .  .  .  {Loud  applause.) 

Still,  even  when  they  were  defeated  in 
1956.  the  Arabs  or  the  Arab  States,  led  by 
Egypt,  never  gave  jp  the  Idea  of  obliterating 
Israel  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  After  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  recent  war  two 
weeks  ago,  the  Arabs,  led  by  Syria,  and 
strongly  supported  by  Egypt,  told  the  world 
that  they  were  determined  to  wipe  out  Israel 
completely  as  a  State.  Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  I  said  at  the  airport,  to  say  now  after  the 
vicious  campaign  of  threats  of  obliteration  of 
Israel  as  a  State  by  Syria,  Egypt  and  other 
Arab  States,  for  the  same  Arab  States  to  say 
now — particularly  Egypt  and  Syria — that 
Israel  is  the  aggressor,  is  not  only  a  distor- 
tion or  travesty,  but  also  and  even  more,  a 
prostitution  of  the  truth.  (Applause.) 

So  too  Is  the  propaganda  that  Israel  won 
the  war  because  the  Americans  and  the  Brit- 
ish come  to  her  aid.  There  is  absolutely  no 
truth  whatsoever  In  the  propaganda  emanat- 
ing from  Carlo  and  elsewhere  that  Israel  won 
the  war  against  the  Arabs,  particularly 
agaln.st  Egypt.  Jordon  and  Syria,  because  the 
Americans  and  the  British,  or  America  and 
Britain,  came  to  her  aid.  The  United  States 
of  America  and  Britain  took  no  part  in  the 
war  whatsoever.  Not  a  single  American  sol- 
dier went;  not  a  single  British  soldier  went 
there;  certainly  not  a  single  American  plane, 
not  a  single  British  plane,  took  part. 

What  America  and  Britain  did  in  fact  was 
to  try  to  stop  the  war  from  breaking  out  be- 
cause I  was  in  London  when  Mr.  Wilson  went 
to  Washington  for  this  very  purpose  to  see 
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Mr  Johnson  m  a  joint  effort  to  prevent  the 
outbreak  or  the  war  In  the  war  in  the  Middle 
East  and  once  it  had  broken  out.  to  atop  It 
from  continuing  This  I  know  to  be  a  fact 
Thla  I  know  to  be  the  truth  and  nothing  but 
the  whole  truth.  Mr  Speaker.  (Applause  } 
Anything  to  the  contrary  la  a  falslftcatlon  of 
the  truth  and  nothing  but  a  naked  falsifica- 
tion of  the  truth 

Mr.  Speaker.  Honourable  Members.  I  want 
the  truth  to  be  known  so  far  as  you  and  my 
people  In  this  country  are  concerned  i  Ap- 
plause )  Israel  won  the  war  two  weeks  ago. 
not  because  she  was  assisted  by  America  and 
Britain  but  because  of  her  determination,  the 
quality,  character  and  calibre  of  her  political 
leaders  at  the  top  and  her  soldiers.  {Ap- 
plause.) In  war.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  not  always 
numbers,  either  of  men  or  of  guns  Important 
though  these  be.  that  count  It  Is  the  quality. 
character,  and  calibre  of  the  statesmen  at 
the  top  and  the  soldiers  in  the  field  that 
count.  (Applause  )  Israel  won  the  war  against 
overwhelmlntf  odds  in  numbers  because  of 
the  superior  quality,  character  and  courage 
of  her  statesmen,  and  her  Chancellery,  and 
her  soldiers  in  the  field  The  truth  Is  this, 
Mr  Speaker,  that  I.-srael  won  the  war  because 
she  out  plannned,  out-B;eneraUed,  out- 
manoeuvred and  out-fought  her  adversaries. 
{Applause  I  That  Is  the  whole  truth.  No  use 
blaming  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  United  Kingdom  for  a  defeat  by  a  small 
country— 2  million  people  whipping  100  mil- 
lion people 

As  regards  mv  discussion  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  Malawi,  I  was 
greatly  impressed   by   the   knowledge   which 
the   President    had    on    our    needs,   and    the 
interest  he  takes  in  :hese  needs  personally 
I  would  rather  not  say  very  much  on  this 
subject   Just    now,   but    .ill    I   would    like   to 
tell  the  House  Is  this— thnt  Prcildent  John- 
son Is  a  true  friend  of  Malawi.   lApplause  ) 
Here  again,   I   do   not   want   to  Interfere   in 
domeeUc   or   American   domestic   politics   or 
local  politics,  and  I  hope  anyone  who  hears 
me  here  no-*-  will  not  think  that  I  am  trying 
to  interfere  in  the  local  politics  of  America. 
but  what  I  would  like  the  House  to  know  is 
what  I  said  at  the  .^u-port  President  Johnson 
Is  a  very  i;ood   man,   indeed  a  great  man;   a 
very  good  man  and  a  ;?reat  man  who  is  often 
misunderstood    or    mls-lnterpreted;    a    very 
good  man  and  a  great  man  who  la  not  always 
given    credit    tor    the    g;ood    he    Is   doing    in 
America.  As   v.-u   know.   Mr    Speaker,   I  was 
educated  In  America.  I  wai  there  for  many, 
many   years    I   went   to   High   School   there, 
and  to" a  College  of  Medicine    I  know  some- 
thing about  American  life,  about  the  racial 
situation  there   But  no  one  can  deny  that  as 
regards    racial    problems    or    race    relations 
things  h,i\e  vastly  changed  since  I  was  there 
as  a  student,  beginning  with  Ro'i.sevelt,  and 
then   Truniin,    and    then    ElSt>nho'.ver.    Ken- 
nedy, and  now  Johnson  himself    Every  time 
things  are  definitely  changing  for  the  better. 
Talkln.;  to  Americans  themselves,  private- 
ly  not  on  the  platforms,  and  not  about  what 

they  shout  on  the  platforms,  and  Americans 
that  should  Know— In  Massachusetts,  m  Mis- 
souri and  in  Washington  itself.  I  came  to  the 
conclusion    that    President   .lohnson  Is   mis- 
understood, mis-interpreted   and   very  often 
t;ot    given    credit    for    the    go.3d    work    he    Is 
doing.  He   Is  doing  more   for  the   American 
negro    than   some   of    the    American    negroes 
realize.  I  can  tell  you  that   (.4pp/ause.  i   You 
have  prob.ibly  seen  in  the  papers  that  quite 
recentlv    he    has    nominated    .m    American 
negro  jud^e  as  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of    the    United    States     No    other    President 
before    has    ever    done    that     This    gives    me 
great   encouraf!ement    In    what    I    am    trying 
to  do  here    .\s  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  ever 
since  I  came  to  Zomba  I  have  done  my  best 
to  preach  the  gospel  of  reconcUlatlon  between 
the  Europeans  and  the  Africans  In  this  coun- 
try,  and    n'->w    I   am   trying   to   extend    that 
gospel     beyond     our     oorders — to     Rhodesia, 
South  Africa.  Mozambique. 


MELANCHOLY   CONCLUSIONS   ON 
THE  VIETNAM  WAR 


Mr      ANDREWS     of     Alabama.     Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
diesi  the  Houbt   tor  I  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  lemark-s,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.'VKEl^  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  last  night's  issue  of  the  Star. 
Mr,  James  J.  Kilpatrick  had  a  vei-y  fine 
column  entitled  "Melancholy  Conclu- 
slotis  on  the  Vietnam  War."  I  Include 
the  column  at  this  point: 

Melancholy    Conclusions    on    the 
Vietnam  War 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 
Pe.arl    Harbor,    Hawau.— So    long    as    the 
present  gr'und  rules  obtain  in  Vietnam,  this 
war  win  drag  along  its  Indecisive  way.  MlU- 
tarilv  speaking.  It  could  go  on  forever.  For  all 
'he  encouraging   words   of   Gen.   William  C. 
Westmoreland  a   few   weeks  ago,  the  condi- 
tion is  stalemate    Until  8<jme  major  change 
occurs    either  In  the  ground  rules  or  In  the 
balance  of  forces,  the  United  States  will  have 
to  regard  this  miserable  war  as  a  permanent 
fact  of  life,  like  urban  poverty  or  death  on 
the  highways. 

These  melancholy  conclusions  emerge 
from  two  weeks  spent  with  officers  and  men 
who  are  Intimately  Involved,  at  the  highest 
levels  of  command,  with  the  war  In  Vleluam. 
O-iP  is  impressed  first  with  their  utter  pro- 
fessionalism; second,  with  their  utter  frus- 
tration. 

Doubtless  there  are  some  duds  within  the 
higher  echelons  of  the  US.  Pacific  command. 
No  military  organization  Is  without  them. 
But  visiting  correspondents  have  not  en- 
countered them  here.  Without  exception,  the 
officers  have  Impressed  us  as  men  of  total 
dedication  to  the  service— strong  men, 
keenly  intelligent,  well-informed  They  an- 
swered our  questions — most  of  them — can- 
dldlv  and  responslvely. 

But  we  kept  raising  questions  that  drew 
evpsive  answers,  unhappy  answers,  no  an- 
swers at  all.  -Sorry,  sir.  that's  a  political 
matter  •■  "I  wish  I  could  go  into  that,  but  it's 
out  of  my  area  ••  Thus,  as  to  targets  in  North 
Vietnam.  -We  have  great  freedom  to  strike  " 
Pavise.  "Wlthm  a  carefully  selected  list  " 

The  question  of  surface-to-surface  mis- 
siles came  up.  Why  wouldn't  It  be  possible, 
we  Inquired,  to  provide  offshore  missile  plat- 
forms that  could  lob  high  explosives  far  In- 
laiid.  at  small  cost  and  no  risk?  Uncomforta- 
ble sUence.  The  question  caromed  around 
tlie  green  felt  U'.ble.  Well.  ah.  the  use  of  such 
missiles  is  now  prohibited;  that  Is,  It  is  not 
authorized;  we  have  never,  ah,  asked  for 
such  authorization  And  besides,  such  mis- 
siles are  not  very  accurate;  they  have  little 
penetration  power:  and.  uh.  we  Just  do  not 
know  much  about  their  capability.  Long 
pause.  And  could  we  have  the  next  slide, 
please. 

Inevitably,  tlie  question  came  up  of  Hai- 
phong. Somewhere  between  60  to  90  percent 
of  the  enemy  B  vital  supplies,  IncludlnR  all 
petrolciun,  flow  through  the  port.  In  any 
conventional  war.  Haiphong  would  be  a  tar- 
get of  top  priority  This  would  come  first 
But  Haiphong  Is  untouched  end  apparently 
untouchable.  Yes,  it  could  be  destroyed  by 
bombs;  yes.  it  could  be  rendered  unusable 
by  mines,  ves.  It  would  be  feasible — though 
tricky— to  block  the  channel  by  sinking 
ships  across  it.  But  we  are  a  little  behind 
schedule  In  our  briefings,  gentlemen,  and 
perhaps  we  could  move  along  to  other  ques- 
tions. 

The  enemy  Is  making  a  travesty  of  our  In- 


terdiction efforts  In  North  Vietnam  by  run- 
ning supplies  and  troops  through  Laos,  On 
a  handsome  map  board,  10  by  10  leet,  the 
trails  are  marked  with  route  numbers  In  the 
American  faslilun.  as  il  they  wire  primary 
highways.  U  S.  planes  have  not  touched  thest 
trails  since  April. 

How  effective  Is  the  total  allied  effort  In 
persuading  North  Vietnam  that  it  cannot 
win?  Oh,  sir,  one  is  told,  the  effort  Is  bound 
to  be  effective  Current  figures  flash  on  vnew- 
ing  screens,  the  displays  are  abbreviated, 
computerized,  couched  in  tidy  ciphers— so 
many  KL'V,  so  many  WIA,  so  many  bridges 
hit  in  June,  so  many  locomotives  damaged  In 
Julv  Eighty  percent  of  the  electric  power 
capacity  of  North  Vietnam,  has  been  knocked 
out.  Over  the  last  21  months,  the  enemy  hat 
lost  189.000  men. 

But  in  this  same  period,  the  enemy  has 
Increased  Its  lorce  m  South  Vietnam,  by  In- 
filtration and  in-country  recruitment,  by 
254.000  men  Net  gain— 65.000  men  And  this 
despite  the  enormous  exertion  of  731,000 
South  Vietnamese,  4f!0.000  American.  47,- 
000  Korean  troops,  and  8.000  others.  There 
has  been  a  great  Increase"  in  the  enemy's 
artillery  capability  Anti-aircraft  tire  Is 
"many  times  as  severe  as  the  ack-ack  of 
World  War  IL" 

Yes.  there  are  bright  spots.  The  U.S.  build- 
up of  ports,  roads,  airfields,  staggers  the 
imagination.  The  Ineffectual  French,  pric: 
to  Dlen  Bien  Phu.  had  nothing  like  this. 
More  South  Vietnamese  villages  are  secure 
Problems  of  logistics  and  supply  are  dimin- 
ishing. But  as  for  winning?  Really  winning' 
Pause.  Silence.  Shifting  of  chairs.  Clearing  of 
throats.  And  next  slide,  please! 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  advocated  for  a 
long  time  that  if  we  are  not  going  to  fight 
this  war  to  win,  we  ought  to  get  out,  and 
I  say  the  sooner  we  get  out,  the  better. 


EVANS-NOVAK    AND    D.    LAWRENCE 
COLUMNS 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asi 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  thi.s  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frwn 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 
Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr  Speaker,  last  week 
on  the  tloor  of  the  Hou.';e  I  ."suggested 
that  any  investigation  into  the  cause  o. 
riots  and  in.surrection  taking  place 
throughout  our  Nation  should  include 
con-sideration  cf  evidence  that  foreign  In- 
fluences are  operating  to  foment  ,nnd  ex- 
ploit riot  situations  in  our  cities  I  pointed 
out  that  the  presence  of  Stokely  Car- 
michael  in  Havana  and  his  guerrilla  war- 
fare threat.s  raised  the  question  o. 
whetlier  Fidel  Castro  is  supplying  aid  and 
a.ssistance  to  the  criminal  rioters  who  are 
terrorizing  American  communities  in  re- 
cent weeks  and  months. 

Two  syndicated  columns  in  last  Thurs- 
day's newspapers— 'Inside  Report."  by 
Row  land  Evans  and  Robert  Novak,  in  tne 
Washington  Post  and  David  Lawrence  = 
column  in  the  Evening  Star— concur  in 
mv  contention  that  this  matter  shoux 
be  looked  into  very  carefully  by  anJ 
group  investigating  riots  in  Amencar 
eitie.s— whether  it  be  a  conare.ssiona. 
committee  or  the  special  Commission  ap- 
poii^ted  by  the  President 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  columns  of  om 
David  Lawrence  and  Evans-Novak  fol- 
low: 


SNCC  IS  Havana 

(By  Ruwlind  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
The  sudden  appearance  of  Stokely  Car- 
michael  in  Hav  uia,  rubbing  elbows  with 
Kidel  C'lstro  and  the  hemisphere's  Commu- 
nist guerrilla  leaders,  is  an  inevitable  devel- 
opment in  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordi- 
nating Committee's  long  evolution. 

Sentimental  white  liberals  who  have  con- 
sistently blinked  away  the  worst  about  SNCC 
now  attribute  its  a:u,;nce  with  Castro  to  deep 
clisillusionment  over  Vietnam  and  civil 
rights  In  lact,  however,  covert  links  between 
SNCC  and  Havana  stretch  back  at  least  to 
1964, 

The  flamboyant  Carmichael  Is  merely  the 
outward  manifestation  of  the  SNCC  Cuban 
alli<ince,  n<  :  us  cause.  Tlie  principal  respon- 
sibility lor  moving  SNCC  violently  to  the  left 
mast  go  to  two  men  who,  unlike  Carmichael, 
seldom  appear  on  television  or  the  front  page. 
One  is  James  Forman,  who  today  holds 
no  formal  office  In  SNCC  but  Is  still  believed 
to  be  its  most  important  Internal  force.  When 
SNCC  was  spawned  m  the  Southern  sit-in 
movement  lii  February,  1960,  by  idealistic 
Nefro  college  itudents.  Forman  was  already  a 
h.irder.ed  radical  and  an  associate  of  Negro 
terrorist  Robert  Williams  (who  fled  to  Cuba 
to  escape  Pecieral  prosecution). 

The  other  ni.tn  is  even  less  familiar  to  the 
public  than  Forin..n.  He  is  Jack  MlnnlB,  a 
white  inteUectual  radical  who,  as  an  instruc- 
tor at  TuUne  Uni\  ersity  In  1961.  was  a  leader 
in  pro-Castro  activities  in  the  New  Orleans 
area  With  Forir.,in  in  absolute  control  of  the 
SNCC  apparatu-  Minnls  was  named  to  Its 
central  rimmit  ee  and  given  comnnnd  of  Its 
research  ope.-,»t.on  Despite  SNCC's  current 
blacks-,  nly  policy.  Mlunls  still  wields  back- 
stage influence. 

Bv  the  time  of  the  Mississippi  Stunmer 
Project  in  1964.  SNCC's  admiration  for 
Castro:- m  was  apparent.  SNCC  workers  were 
distrlb'atlng  Cr-stroite  propaganda  and  ma- 
terial printed  in  Cuba  by  exile  Williams  ad- 
vocatins  guerrilla  warfare  by  American  Ne- 
groes and  describing  how  Molotov  cocktails 
could  be  used  iii  American  cities. 

The  c:earest  revelation  of  SNCC's  link  with 
Havana,  however,  did  not  come  until  1966 
when  SNCC  leader  Julian  Bond  was  barred 
f!^5m  his  seat  in  the  Georgia  Legislature.  His 
case  was  being  ably  handled  by  white  lawyer 
Charles  Morgan  of  the  Atlanta  ofHce  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  (ACLU). 
Morgan  is  a  civil  U'oertarian  but  no  radical. 
Suddenly  a  new  face  appeared:  Victor 
Rablnowitz,  a  Manhattan  lawyer  long  asso- 
c:ated  ^-Ith  lar  left  causes  and  a  leader  in 
the  Na-ion,il  Lawyers  Guild  and  the  Emer- 
gency Civil  Liberties  Committee,  organiza- 
tions specUlizmg  m  defending  Communists. 
Rablnowitz  served  as  legal  counsel  In  the 
United  States  for  t:ie  Castro  government  and 
h.id  intimate  contacts  m  Havana. 

Forman  insisted  that  Rablnowitz  supplant 
Morgan  as  Bend's  attorney.  In  accordance 
with  st.'.ndard  ACLU  practice  of  deferring  to 
other  attorneys.  Mcrgan  stepped  aside. 

.■\t  a'oout  the  same  time.  SNCC's  ueasury — 
empty  since  the  disaffection  of  white  liberal 
contributors— suddenly  began  to  fill  again. 
It  is  believed  by  ma:."y  close  to  SNCC  that 
the  ne-.v  money  came  from  Cuba. 

Although  there  is  no  documentary  evidence 
t3  support  this  suspicion.  It  make;  sense.  At 
p:'ecise:y  this  time  in  19G6,  Castro  abandoned 
-•Is  Moscow-ordered  policy  of  cooperating 
only  with  the  regular  Communist  parties 
througnout  the  Hemisphere.  He  declared  he 
would  support,  with  arms  and  money,  any 
revolutionarv  movements  Communist  or  not. 
In  the  United  States,  SNCC  would  qualify 
for  such  help. 

Nor  has  there  been  much  doubt  lately 
about  SNCC's  revolutionary  nature.  After 
tlils  year's  Negro  riots  at  Jackson  (Miss.) 
State  Collese,  Mi.^lsslppl  SNCC  leaders  met 
secretly  to  discuss  plans  for  more  effective 
"gtiemila  warfare"  In  the  future.  In  recent 


weeks,  there  has  been  serious  discussion  in- 
side SNCC  about  how  to  limit  destruction 
to  white  property  In  future  rioting  and  avoid 
destroying  Negro  property. 

Outsiders  who  know  SNCC  best  disagree 
In  assessing  the  seriousness  of  such  plans. 
Some  believe  SNCC  has  played  a  part  in  most 
of  the  major  riots;  others  believe  SNCC  is  far 
too  disorganized  for  that.  But  effective  or  not, 
there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  SNCC  to- 
day Is  Fidel  Castro's  arm  In  the  United 
States. 

P>REARSANGED   PLAN    IN    ClTY    RiOTS? 

(By  David  LawTcnce) 
Gov.  Otto  Kerner  of  Illinois,  chairman  of 
the  President's  newly  appointed  commission 
on  civil  disorders.  In  his  fragmentary  report 
about  the  testimony  given  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
director  of  the  FBI,  has  raised  a  question 
as  to  what  actually  has  been  done  to  date 
to  ascertain  whether  the  riots  throughout 
the  country  have  been  organized  according 
to  a  prearranged  plan.  The  governor  made 
this  comment: 

"Mr.  Hoover  said  he  had  no  Intelligence 
on  which  to  base  a  conclusion  of  conspiracy. 
I  make  no  conclusions,  and  I  want  to  make 
that  clear." 

The  use  of  the  word  "Intelligence"  Is  un- 
usual, and  has  led  to  some  speculation  that 
psrhaps  the  FBI  chief  was  referring  to  in- 
formation gathered  outside  this  country. 
which  is  the  function  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency. 

Just  after  the  announcement  from  Wash- 
ington by  Kerner.  news  dispatches  told  of  a 
press  conference  in  Havana  at  which  Stokley 
Carmichael,  former  chairman  of  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee  in  this 
country,  was  quoted  as  saying: 

"We  are  organizing  urban  guerrillas  in  the 
United  States  according  to  the  tactics  In- 
spired by  (Che)  Guevara  of  creating  two  or 
three  more  'Vietnams  to  bring  the  collapse  of 
capitalism  and  Imperialism." 

The  mere  presence  of  Carmichael  in  Cuba 
as  an  "honorary  delegate"  at  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican solidarity  conference,  which  is  sponsored 
by  the  Communists,  has  given  emphasis  to 
what  has  often  been  charged — that  there 
have  been  subversive  elements  in  the  clvil- 
rlghts  movement.  In  a  speech  yesterday  to 
the  coiiierence  in  Havana,  Carmichael  de- 
clared: 

"As  we  develop  our  revolutionary  con- 
science, we  must  begin  to  develop  urban 
guerrilla  warfare.  We  are  ready  to  meet  the 
savagery  of  the  white  United  States  with 
arms." 

Rep.  Edwin  E.  Willis,  D-La.,  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, said  yesterday  that  investigations 
by  the  committee  staff  "clearly  indicated  that 
certain  subversive  elements  have  been  in- 
volved in  some  of  these  riots  and  In  the 
creation  of  racial  unrest  generally." 

The  latest  expression  on  the  subject  has 
come  from  David  Glnsburg,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  presidential  commission,  who  said 
that  there  has  been  a  continuing  investiga- 
tion of  the  riots.  He  added:  "That  there  were 
some  outside  agitators  is  a  fact." 

When  asked  if  these  "agitators"  could  be 
called  subversive,  Glnsburg  responded  th:it 
there  were  "characterizations"  of  this  nature, 
but  that  these  had  not  been  emphasized  by 
the  FBI  director.  Hoover,  In  an  appearance 
before  a  House  committee  last  February,  said 
that  "Communists  and  other  subversives  and 
extremists  .  .  .  were  active  In  exploiting  and 
aggravating  the  riots  in  Harlem,  Watts.  Cleve- 
land and  Chicago." 

The  FBI  carries  on,  of  course,  a  continuing 
Investigation  of  Internal  subversion  by  the 
Communist  party,  but  recently  there  have 
been  conflicting  reports  as  to  the  exact  na- 
ture of  the  FBI's  authority  to  investigate 
riots.  A  New  York  Times  dispatch  from  Wash- 


ington last  week  quoted  a  Justice  Department 
sf>oke8man  as  follows: 

"There  is  no  federal  law  specifying  riots 
that  would  authorize  the  FBI  to  investigate 
such.  However  there  are  ample  laws  to  give 
power  to  investigate  such  as  interstate  con- 
spiracy to  violate  state  laws  and  Interstate 
commerce  violations." 

The  belief  is  growing  that  the  series  ot 
riots  across  the  country  are  part  of  a  well- 
organized  plan  to  take  advantage  of  local  In- 
cidents and  fan  them  into  disorders  with  the 
expectation  that  the  gathering  mobs  would 
Inevitably  indulge  in  violence  and  vandal- 
ism. 

It  looks  as  if  only  congressional  commit- 
tees by  their  penetrating  investigations  will 
be  able  to  reveal  to  the  American  people  Just 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  outside  influences 
brought  to  bear  In  producing  damaging  riots 
such  as  occurred  in  Newark  and  Detroit, 


THE  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  continue  op- 
eration of  the  food  stamp  program 
passed  the  House  2  months  ago.  Several 
days  later  the  Senate  took  favorable  ac- 
tion on  the  bill.  The  House  bill  provides 
for  a  1-year  extension  of  the  program, 
whereas  the  Senate  version  is  for  3  years. 
The  discrepancy  is  being  resolved  in  con- 
ference. The  bill  has  been  in  conference 
since  June  16. 

The  future  of  this  program  is  in  great 
danger.  The  continuing  appropriation 
expires  August  31. 

The  Food  Stamp  Act  has  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  effective  weapons  of  the 
w-ar  on  poverty.  It  has  contributed  great- 
ly to  our  Nation's  -welfare  by  utilizing  our 
abundance  of  food  in  a  cooperative  effort 
by  the  State,  Federal,  and  local  govern- 
ments. Approximately  2  million  j)ersons 
now  participate  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. Forty-two  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  take  part. 

On  the  basis  of  a  1963  study,  conducted 
before  the  city  of  Cleveland  and  all  of 
Cuyahoga  Comity  joined  the  pilot  test  of 
the  food  stamp  program,  the  diets  of  "70 
percent  of  aid  to  dependent  children 
families  and  91.5  percent  of  the  general 
public  assistance  families  in  Cleveland 
were  substandard.  As  for  the  children 
included  in  the  sample.  72.5  percent 
weve  on  substandard  diets.  Presently, 
there  are  about  63.000  people  In  Cleve- 
land receiving  adequate  food  under  this 
program.  Limited  and  low-income  people 
forced  to  manage  on  substandard  diets 
are  more  subject  to  the  whole  gamut  of 
health  problems — infant  diseases,  infant 
mortality,  dental  disorders,  communi- 
cable diseases,  underweight,  and  under- 
development. These  facts  about  Cleve- 
Ipnd  are  typical  of  our  Nation's  large 
cities. 

The  food  .stamp  program  sei-ves  three 
primary  purposes:  First,  it  increases  th« 
food-purchasing  ability  of  the  low-in- 
come family;  second,  it  results  in  more 
nutrlonal  diets  for  low-income  families; 
and,  third,  it  enables  the  recipient  some 
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freedom  and  dignity  in  providing  for  his 
family. 

If  Congress  does  not  act  affirmatively 
by  August  31.  this  most  worthwhile  pro- 
gram will  terminate.  The  House  and  the 
Senate  only  differ  as  to  the  duration  of 
the  appropriations.  It  seems  to  me,  in 
light  of  the  trtmeudous  success  of  the 
food  stamp  program  and  the  great  num- 
ber of  persons  dependent  upon  the  food 
so  provided,  that  whether  the  extentlon 
Is  for  1,  2,  or  3  years  is  of  secondary  im- 
portance. I  would  be  in  favor  of  the  com- 
promise 2- year  extension  since  it  would 
give  the  State  and  local  governments  a 
reasonable  period  in  which  they  could  co- 
ordinate Lhelr  budgets  and  personnel 
with  the  Federal  program 

I  urge  the  conferees  to  reach  agree- 
ment and  report  an  extension  of  the  food 
stamp  program.  The  well-being  of  many 
Americans  depends  on  their  action 


A  BAD  PRESCRIPTION   FX3R   DRUGS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  rev;se  and  extend  my 
remarlcs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  i<cntleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  for  several 
months  now.  the  other  body's  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  has  been  holding  hearings  on 
the  drug  industry,  with  special  attention 
focused  on  the  issue  of  so-called 
"generic"  prescriptions. 

My  testimony  before  the  committee 
was  published  In  the  May  17  ls.sue  of  the 
Congressional  Record  on  page  13072 
I  have  new  evidence  that  a  recently 
published,  highly  advertised  txjok — one 
of  the  mast  expensive  paperback  book.s 
of  its  size  ever  marketed — contains  seri- 
ously misleadinK  information.  Specifi- 
cally, the  book  contains  a  list  of  recom- 
mended druK  companies  who  the  author 
claims  can  be  relied  upon  to  supply  good 
drugs  at  cheap  prices 

The  book  is  entitled  The  Handbook 
of  Prescription  Dru'.;s"  by  Richard 
Burack.  It  contain^  a  list  of  drug  com- 
panies which,  the  author  contends,  are 
"responsible  prospective  contractors"  to 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  largest 
drug-buying  agency  In  the  world.  As  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, as  a  physichm.  and  a  former  senior 
ofBcer  in  the  Offlce  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army,  I  decided  to  make  in- 
quiries about  this  list. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  in- 
formed me  that  the  list  of  drug  com- 
panies contained  in  the  book  amounts  to 
nothing  but  a  mailing  list;  virtually  any 
drug  company  may  have  its  name  put  on 
the  mailing  list  to  receive  bid  solicita- 
tions, but  as  the  Department  of  Defense 
makes  plain,  the  fact  that  a  company  Is 
on  that  list  "does  not  constitute  eligibility 
to  receive  a  contract  award." 

On  further  inquiry  with  the  Depart- 
ment, Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  learned  that 
in  fact  a  large  number  of  the  companies 
listed  in  the  Burack  book  have  failed  to 
produce  satisfactory  drugs,  by  Armed 
Forces  standards.  In  the  past  2  years.  58 


of  the  companies  Dr  Burack  recommends 
were  rejected  by  the  Department  a  stag- 
gering total  of  143  trnici.  Ls  this  the  kind 
o:'  recjid  ur.e  should  admire?  Are  these 
the  kinds  of  firms  we  want  physicians 
and  patients  Co  trust,  for  maximum  qual- 
ity effect  on  human  patients,  as  Dr. 
Burack  apparently  suggests? 

Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the  companies  Dr. 
Burack  recommends,  even  to  the  point 
of  giving  its  full  addres.s  and  even  the 
telephone  number,  was  the  worst  offender 
the  Defense  pejple  enc.iuiUered  in  the 
past  2  years;  its  dru;.;s  were  rejected  on 
19  separate  occasions.  That  company 
failed  over  and  over  acain  to  demonstrate 
ordinarj-  quality  control,  and  even  house- 
keeping standards  It  appears  that  often 
It  submitted  substandard  samples,  even 
though  it  knew  in  advance  that  the 
samples  would  be  tested 

I  do  not  mean  to  dwell  on  one  firm,  for 
It  is  nothing  more  than  an  example  An- 
other of  Dr  Burack's  firms  had  the  sec- 
ond-worse record:  13  rejections  Others 
were  rejected  one,  three,  and  a.s  many 
as  eight  times 

Understandably,  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  asked  me  to  avoid  making 
the  names  of  these  companies  public.  To 
do  so.  they  point  out,  could  give  a  com- 
mercial advantage  to  competitors.  I  re- 
spect the  Departments  concern,  and 
shall  observe  their  request  It  Is  not  nec- 
essary at  this  juncture  to  publish  the 
offenders  names,  though  perhaps  in  a 
suitable  situation  it  would  serve  a  pur- 
!X).se. 

The  point  is  that  Dr.  Burack  has  pub- 
lished a  list  that  is  not  only  misleading, 
but  Is  potentially  a  source  of  injury  to 
patients  I  susfiect  that  Dr  Burack  knows 
nothin,;  of  the  firms  he  so  casually  en- 
dorses 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  precisely  this  sort  of 
error  around  which  the  current  contro- 
versy on  how  drug's  are  prescribed  re- 
volves. Many  people  eir  in  the  belief  that 
if  they  see  It  in  print,  it  must  nece.ssarily 
be  so 

Are  physicians  to  prescribe  drugs  from 
firms  they  do  not  kmw''  Dr  Burack's  list 
demonstrates  the  ultra  folly  of  such  ac- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  58  companies 
whose  dru'-'s  were  rejected  by  our  mili- 
tary people,  every  single  one  is  on  the 
Burack  list  It  is  time  we  rejected  subter- 
fui^e  and  havens  of  technical  ignorance, 
and  continued  with  minimum  harass- 
ment the  tried  and  true  pre.>;cripti:;n  by 
physicians  of  druss  by  what*  ver  means 
lead  to  quality  effect  and  best  reaction 
in  people — their  patients. 


THE  VICE   PRESIDENT   REPLIES 

Mr  WVMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
ur^animous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque'^t  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WYMAN  Mr  Speaker,  on  August 
1.  in  res[X)n.se  to  wire  service  reports, 
television  accounts,  and  numerous  news 
stories  reporting  the  'Vice  President  In  a 
speech  In  Boston,  Mass .  in  which  he 
blamed    the    Congress    for    aiding    and 


abetting  riots  in  the  country,  I  said  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  that  the  Vice 
President  should  apologize  to  Congress 
for  an  unwarranted  slur.  It  was  and  \s 
my  feeling  that  little  is  to  be  gained  and 
much  harm  to  be  done  by  attempting 
to  place  the  blame  on  Congress  for  the 
unfortunate  breakdowns  in  law  enforce- 
ment that  the  Nation  has  witnessed  In 
recent  months. 

Such  criticism  might  better  be  ex- 
tended to  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  too  numerous  to  mention  that  for 
years  have  materially  contributed  to  a 
tragic  breakdown  in  America  in  morale, 
law  enforctrnent.  morals,  national  .se- 
curity, and  even  surveillance  of  crime 

Wherever  the  responsibility  lies,  the 
Nation  faces  real  crises.  Anarchy,  riot, 
and  outright  guerrilla  warfare  has  oc- 
curred in  dozens  of  American  cities.  More 
IS  threatened,  yet  the  U.S.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral fails  even  to  indict  notoriously 
flaunted  criminal  extreml.sm  such  as  that 
of  Carmichael  and  H.  Rap  Brown. 

In  foreign  affairs,  the  quicksand  of 
Vietnam  threatens  to  absorb  all  that  we 
can  deliver  without  true  military  suc- 
cess 

In  such  an  atmosphere  of  crisis,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  cooperation  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Government  across  party 
lines  seems  to  me  to  be  sorely  needed. 
The  Vice  President  replied  to  my  remarks 
of  August  1  by  letter  of  August  4.  and 
I.  in  turn,  responded  to  his  reply  today. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Vice  President's  re- 
ply had  reference  to  the  Congress  gen- 
erally, I  am  Inserting  this  correspondence 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  Vice  PRE.sti)ENT. 
Washington,  DC.  August  4.  1967. 
Hon.  Louis  C   Wym.\n, 
US    House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D  C 

Dk.kr  Congressman  Wyman  I  want  to  ex- 
press tu  you  my  dwp  regret  If  my  remarlu 
In  Bosion  were  at  all  offensive  to  you  or 
seemed  to  indicate  any  lack  of  respect  for 
the  Congrets.  There  was  nothing  said  by  rr.f 
that  should  in  any  way  have  provoked  such 
a  response 

Congres.sman  Fr:tser  has  properly  Inter- 
preted the  purport  and  thrust  of  what  I 
had  to  say.  and  I  am  enclosing  his  Record 
insertion  i>f  tlie  transcript  of  my  remarks. 
The  headlines  were  misleading,  but  the  tex'. 
of  the  speech  speaks  fur  itself.  I  have  tiiken 
the  liberty  of  marking  tliose  p.iragraphs 
which  relate  to  the  Congrese. 

I  am  sure  you  would  expect  me  to  suppcrt 
the  Administration's  program  We  bellevf 
these  proposals  are  sound  and.  If  en.icted 
and  properly  funded,  can  be  helpful  In  build- 
ing a  more  Just  and  better  America.  Thesf 
pri>p<i-sals  are  not  rel.ited  to  riots  or  riot  con- 
trol They  are  related  to  the  needs  of  our 
pe<jple  and  our  country  I  believe  my  speech 
m.ikes  th.it  crystal  clear. 
Sincerely, 

Hubert  H.  Humphret. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  ok  Repre.se ntatives. 
Wa.':hington  DC.  Auf/u'^t  9.  1967. 
Hon  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
The  Vice  President. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa'ihington.  DC 

Dear  Mr  Vice  President:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  with  reference  to  your  Boston 
speech  I  appreciate  your  enclosing  the  full 
text  of  that  address. 

I  am  sure  no  Member  of  Congress  would 
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expect  you  to  do  other  than  support  your 
Administration's  programs. 

Yet  most.  If  not  all.  Members  of  Congress 
are  equally  and  deeply  concerned  by  the  sit- 
uation of  crisis  proportions  now  facing  our 
naUon  at  home  and  abroad.  "Vour  speech 
saying  that  you  "feel  that  a  sense  of  urgency 
Is  lacking  on  Capitol  Hill"  Implied  either 
Congressional  unawareness  or  Indifference  to 
urgent  national  problems. 

This  was  followed  by  the  suggestion  that 
■we  ought  to  get  as  excited  about  the  curse 
and  the  evil  of  slumlsm  as  we  do  about 
Communism,  then  we  are  going  to  start  to 
make  progress",  again  implying  that  Con- 
gress was  disproportionately  concerned  about 
Communism  at  the  expense  of  solutions  to 
the  causes  of  riots.  This  was  then  followed 
by  the  famous  or  infamous  (depending  on 
how  you  view  it)  reference  to  the  House  re- 
fusal to  grant  a  rule  on  the  proposal  to 
authorize  forty  million  dollars  to  HUD  for  a 
federal  rat  control  program,  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  in  some  way  this  Involved  Con- 
gressional indifference  to  rats  biting  little 
children. 

tJndoubtedly  the  temptation  to  sensation- 
alize differences  between  leaders  of  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  of  our  govern- 
ments accounts  in  part  for  possible  over-at- 
tribution to  you  of  blaming  Congress  for 
responsibility  for  riots.  Yet  the  implication 
waa  there  and  perhaps  this  was  unavoidable 
In  the  nature  of  the  political  process. 

In  any  event,  I  believe  the  present  occa- 
sion Is  one  that  demands  the  fullest  coopera- 
tion between  the   legislative   and   executive 
branches  of  our  government,  across  partisan 
poUUcal  lines,  both  with  respect  to  solving 
law  enforcement  problems  and   ending   the 
war  in  Vietnam.  In  this  sense  your  letter  to 
a  Junior  Member  of  Congress  is  sincerely  ap- 
preciated in  the  spirit  In  which  It  was  writ- 
ten. I 
Respectfully,  I 
Louis  C  Wyman, 
Mertiber  of  Ocngrtu. 


A  NOTE  OF  SYMPATHY 


I 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chicago  Tribune  editorial  of  Sunday, 
Augtist  6.  1967.  seems  to  hit  a  very  re- 
sponsive chord.  It  is  entitled  "Note  of 
Sympathy"  and  very  pointedy  hits  the 
glaring  inconsistencies  of  our  State  De- 
partment action  with  regards  to  the 
friendly,  independent  nation  of  Rhode- 
sia. 

I  would  .sucgest  that  the  State  Depart- 
naent  reconsider  its  unwise  policy  and 
compare  Salisbury  with  Detroit  any  day 
of  the  week.  . 

The  editorial  follows:  ' 

Note  op  Sympathy 

Last  December  the  United  Nations  called 
upon  all  member  nations  to  Join  in  manda- 
tory sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  which  de- 
clared Its  Independence  of  Britain  in  Novem- 
ber. 1965,  and  refused  to  submit  forthwith 
to  bl.^ck  majority  government.  The  December 
resolution  for  total  economic  sanctions  suc- 
ceeded U.  N.  resolution  embargoing  oil  ship- 
ments to  Rhodesia  and  authorizing  a  British 
naval  blockade. 

These  actions  were  based  on  a  flctitlouB 
appeal  to  article  39  of  the  U.  N.  charter,  rep- 
resenting that  Rhodesia  constituted  "a  threat 
to  peace  "  Prime  Minister  Wilson  of  Britain 


and  Secretary  General  U  Thant  of  the  U.  N. 
subscribed  t.o  this  fantasy,  professing  to  see 
a  "threat  to  peace"  emerging  from  a  coun- 
try which  had  not  fired  a  single  shot  at  any- 
one and  In  which  internal  peace  and  order 
conspicuously  prevail. 

The  United  States  Joined  In  this  folly,  for. 
as  Ambassador  Goldberg  stated  before  the 
U.  N.  security  council,  "The  international 
community  will  not  tolerate  the  existence  of 
a  discriminatory  system  based  on  minority 
rule  and  in  defiance  of  the  United  Nations 
and  its  principles." 

On  July  18,  a  week  before  race  riots  erupted 
in  Detroit  and  13  days  before  Milwaukee  was 
hit  by  similar  disorders,  but  after  riots  In 
Newark  and  other  cities.  R.  B.  Pakenham  of 
the  Rhodeslan  ministry  of  Information  sent 
a  letter  to  Dr.  R.  F.  A.  J.  Chapman  of  Mil- 
waukee. He  said: 

"We  have  been  watching  with  a  lot  of 
sympathy  the  unfolding  of  "the  long,  hot 
summer"  and  have  been  reading  of  the  vio- 
lence in  Newark  and  elsewhere.  Realizing  the 
exaggeration  of  the  press,  we  are  not  too 
sure  what  has  been  hapepnlng  but  we  do 
know  that  If  the  same  sort  of  riots  had  taken 
place  in  South  Africa  or  Rhodesia  all  the 
liberals,  Socialists,  etc.,  in  the  United  States 
and  Britain  would  have  been  screaming  their 
heads  off  calling  for  Sanctions  and  force  to 
overthrow  the  'racists  regimes.' 

"We  feel  It  better  to  restrict  a  handful  of 
thugs  so  that  scores  of  thousands  of  de- 
cent-living blacks  can  enjoy  a  peaceful  Ulc. 
We  have  fairly  stringent  overcrowding  and 
health  regulations  to  prevent  the  black 
townships  degenerating  Into  Slums.  Our 
method  Is  residential  segregation  and  it  seems 
to  work  better  than  Integration  In  your  big 
cities. 

"I  hope  that  our  friends  In  America  will 
take  the  opportunity  to  point  out  that  there 
is  far  less  threat  to  peace  In  Rhodesia  than 
there  Is  In  the  United  States  today  and  that 
It  would  be  as  well  to  look  at  South  Africa 
and  Rhodesia  to  see  how  harmonious  living 
between  black  and  white  can  be  achieved. 
The  blacks  who  cause  the  trouble  do  not 
want  Integration  or  equality  but  [seek]  to 
dominate  the  whites. . . 

"I  heard  that  Milwaukee  was  listed  for  race 
trouble  and  sincerely  hope  that  you  may  be 
spared  it." 

Now  If  the  Afro- Asian  bloc  and  the  Com- 
munists In  the  U.  N.  will  only  take  up  the 
suggestion  that  the  United  States  is  "a 
threat  to  peace,"  some  Interesting  results 
may  be  anticipated.  How  would  it  be  If  Rho- 
desia were  to  join  In  sanctions  against  us? 


be  reopened  as  soon  as  the  schedule  of 
the  committee  permitted.  It  is  our  in- 
tention to  give  all  concerned  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  views.  The  inves- 
tigating board  will  release  information 
as  soon  as  it  is  available,  and  its  report 
will  clarify  the  action  being  taken  to 
prevent  air  accidents.  The  hearings  of 
our  committee  will  be  resumed  as  soon 
as  possible. 

I  now  repeat  this  annoimcement,  and 
assure  the  Congress  that  notice  of  addi- 
tional hearings  will  be  given  as  soon  as 
time  is  available.  Meanwhile  I  hope  the 
public  will  await  with  what  patience  Is 
possible  the  findings  of  the  investigating 
board. 


A"VIATION  SAFETY  HEARINGS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  conducted  brief  preliminary 
hearings  on  aircraft  safety.  Following 
the  tragedy  in  North  Carolina,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board  and  the  Administra- 
tor and  Deputy  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  were  asked  to 
appear  and  present  any  statements 
which  would  assure  the  public  and  the 
Congress  that  the  accident  was  being 
Investigated  fully,  and  that  all  possible 
precautions  were  being  taken  to  guard 
against  similar  accidents. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  preliminary 
hearings,  I  announced  that  they  would 


RIOTS  LAID  TO  OLD  HATES 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent riots  which  have  plagued  many  of 
our  major  cities  demonstrate  beyond  all 
question  the  need  for  congressional  ac- 
tion. There  are  many  people  in  this 
country  who  now  recognize  the  desperate 
need  for  solutions  to  the  problems  of  our 
poor.  The  Senate  investigation  of  pov- 
erty in  the  Mississippi  Delta  graphically 
demonstrates  the  plight  of  the  rural 
poor.  The  riots,  I  believe,  do  the  same 
thing  with  respect  to  the  urban  slum 
dwellers. 

Mr.  Richard  Lyons,  writing  in  the  New 
York  Times  recently,  points  out  the 
complexities  of  the  problem  we  face  in 
our  cities.  One  can  see  the  riots  as  a 
sudden  outburst  of  hatreds  and  hard 
feelings  brought  about  by  many  past  in- 
justices and  frustrations. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  cavalier  at- 
titude displayed  by  many  of  our  col- 
leagues in  rejecting  the  Rat  Extermina- 
tion Act  cannot  but  add  to  this  accumu- 
lation of  bad  feeling.  The  bill  cannot 
prevent  future  riots;  by  itself  It  cannot 
change  the  feelings  of  many  Negroes 
that  they  are  being  treated  unfairly  and 
unjustly.  The  rat  bill  is  just  one  step, 
but  it  is  an  important  one.  Yet  this  pro- 
gram was  virtually  laughed  out  of  Con- 
gress. How  can  we  expect  the  people 
living  in  ghettos  to  believe  us  as  we  say 
that  help  is  on  the  way  when  such  meas- 
ures are  not  even  considered?  How  can 
we  cry  for  patience  and  yet  provide 
nothing  to  wait  for?  It  should  not  be 
surprising  that  the  psychologists  inter- 
viewed by  Mr.  Lyons  noted  that  the  Ne- 
groes accuse  the  white  man  of  failing  to 
keep  his  promises. 

There  was  no  laughter  following  the 
report  of  the  six  doctors  describing  the 
horrendous  conditions  in  the  delta  area 
of  Mississippi.  Why  is  it  that  people  can 
be  so  indignant  over  riots  and  yet  refuse 
even  to  debate  a  measure  which  would 
begin  to  deal  with  the  hardships,  frus- 
trations, and  injustices,  which  the  Negro 
is  rebelling  against?  Does  this  not  seem 
to  bear  out  the  case  of  the  rioter?  The 
vigorous  stirge  of  activity  which  followed 
close  upon  the  Indignation  engendered 
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by  the  riots  was  consumed  with  an  effort 
to  pass  the  antirlot  bill.  With  this  out  of 
the  way,  Congress  could  safely  relax  and 
enjoy  a  good  laugh  over  a  measure  to  ex- 
terminate rats 

An    editorial    in    the    San    Francisco 
Chronicle  could  find   no  humor  in  the 
offhanded  manner  with  which  the  Rat 
Extermination  Act  was  rejected   It  is  a 
matter  of  deep  personal  concern  to  me 
that  we  can  so  distort  the  priority  of  leg- 
islation as  to   refuse  to  consider  a  bill 
which  would  provide  better  living  condi- 
tions for  millions  of  Americans    Under 
unanimous  consent,  I  ask  that  the  edi- 
torial In  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  be 
printed  In  the  Record  and  the  article  by 
Richard  Lyons  in  the  Sunday,  August  6, 
New  York  Times,  as  well  as  a  thoughtful 
and  constructive  editorial  appealing  to 
men  of  good  will  which  appeared  in  the 
July  28  issue  of  the  Post,  as  follows: 
(From  the   San   Francisco   Chronicle  1 
Rats  and  Laughs  on  CAPrroL  Hnx 
In  one  of  its  most  oafish  and  least  credit- 
able performances  of  the  current  sea-^on.  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  merrily  rejected 
a  modest  pro«ram  for  protecting  the  life  and 
health    of    children    In    the    nations    urban 
slums. 

A  coalition  of  158  Republicans  and  69 
Southern  Deiuocrats  reruaed  even  to  debate 
an  administration  bill  that  wou'.d  provide  $40 
million  over  a  two-year  period  for  extermi- 
nating the  rat5  that  Infest  most  city  slum 
dlstrtcu.  As  It  did  so  the  house  "rocked  with 
laughter"  at  the  misplaced  Japery  with  which 
speakers  sought  to  ridicule  the  meaaure. 

W«.  like  Robert  Weaver.  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing, can  discover  no  humor  in  the  situation 
nor  understand  those  who  ridicule  a  pro- 
posal to  protect  children  from  rats.  We  do 
understand  Congresman  Kupfermar.  the 
New  York  Republican  wt  ose  district  adjoins 
Harlem.  Standing  before  nls  fellow  members 
to  express  shame  at  their  vote,  he  noted  their 
Inconalatency  in  passing  antl-rlot  legislation 
one  day  and  then  promoting  riots  by  refusing 
to  ameliorate  the  conditions  that  cause  them. 
President  Johnson  was  moat  eloquent  In 
regretting  the  House  action,  saying  "Every 
year  thousands  of  children,  many  of  them 
babies,  are  brten  by  rats  m  their  homes  and 
tenements.  Some  are  killed;  many  are  dl.s- 
flgured  for  life  We  are  spending  Federal 

funds  to  protect  our  livestock  from  rodents 
and  predatory  animals.  The  least  we  can  do 
is  give  our  children  the  same  protection  we 
give  our  livestock." 

The  President  indicated  he  will  seek  House 
reconsideration  of  the  vote  which  he  called 
"a  cruel  blow  to  the  poor  children  ot  .Amer- 
ica." But  his  chance.s  are  deemed  slim  in 
the  face  of  such  cynicism  as  was  cC.splayed. 
for  example,  by  Representative  Latti.  Re- 
publican of  Ohio.  That  voluble  opponent  of 
the  bill  admitted,  amid  loud  gutfaws.  th.it  he 
had  warmly  fpoken  out  for  an  appr::prl.itlon 
to  control  blackbirds  But  blackbirds,  he 
said,  damage  crops  and  "not  one  single  dime" 
of  the  rat  control  appropriation  would  go  to 
help  the  farmers. 

He  and  other  distinguished  members  of 
Congress  who  were  unimpressed  by  humane 
considerations  in  voting  down  the  rat  con- 
trol measure,  apparently  overlooked  the  eco- 
nomic statistics  of  the  Hc^use  B.ir.k'.ng 
committee  which  approved  the  bill  They  In- 
dicated that  the  es'lmated  90  million  r.its 
now  thriving  In  the  United  States  cause  t900 
million  worth  of  damage  a  year. 

(ftom   the   New   Y  >rk   Times.   Aug    6,    1967) 

Riots  Laic  to  Old  Hates 

I  By  Richard  D.  Lyons  i 

Rioting  In  the  northern  Negro  ghett.:*  feeds 

on  a  commm   Under   of   psychological   and 


soct.ll  troubles  set  afliime  by  a  local  Incen- 
diary incident,  according  to  a  consensus  of 
psychiatrists  and  psychologists  who  have 
studied  the  problem. 

These  doctors  agreed  that  there  was  no 
simple  solution  to  the  causes  of  the  rioting 
because  the  factors  were  Interwoven,  complex 
and  deep  seated,  extending  over  generations. 
Some  specialists  who  were  surveyed  pre- 
dicted not  only  that  the  troubles  that  have 
occurred  mainly  In  Northern  cities  were  for 
from  over  but  also  that  disturbances  would 
become  more  widespread  In  Southern  com- 
munities 

"The  old  fear  of  and  obedience  to  South- 
ern law  is  breaking  down  "  said  one  Northern 
psychiatrist  who  was  touring  the  South  "The 
Negroes  I  have  met  are  much  angrier  than 
they  were  three  years  ago  ' 

According  to  the  specialists,  the  psycholog- 
ical and  social  problems  intensified  In  the 
last  generation  when  more  than  four  million 
Negroes  migrated  north  and  west  out  of  the 
South.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  South 
w.is  the  home  of  more  than  three-quarters 
of  the  nation's  Negroes,  while  only  half  live 
there  today. 

"If  the  mass  migration  had  come  from  out- 
side the  country  It  would  have  been  con- 
sidered a  Federal  problem  and  emergency 
measures  wuuld  have  been  taken  to  smooth 
the  problem  or  resettlement,"  said  another 
p-ychlatrlst.  "None  were." 

The  specialists  agreed  that  the  migration 
was  a  flight  from  the  South,  Its  authorltar- 
l.mlsm  and  poverty,  to  what  the  Negroes  be- 
lieved would  be  a  better  life  In  the  North 

■In  the  rural  South  the  Negro  knew 
exactly  where  he  stood,  even  though  he  may 
not  have  liked  It,"  another  psychiatrist  said. 
But  at  least  there  w.xs  a  social  structure 
with  rules  and  emotional  supports.  In  North- 
ern cities  these  were  missing  " 

The  doctors  also  contended  that  the 
m!gr.itlng  Negroes  soon  found  that,  while 
the  North  was  suppweed  to  be  egalitarian. 
Northern  society  actually  w.'is  "two-faced" 
and  equivocating  toward  the  newcomers 

WORK    AT    MENIAL    JOBS 

"The  Negroes  who  moved  North  discovered 
that  they  were  confined  to  working  at  menial 
Jobs  and  living  in  slums  and  that  the  prom- 
ises of  the  Northern  politicians  were  only 
made  to  "keep  the  Negro  quiet,"  a  psycholo- 
gist said 

A  psychiatrist  agreed,  adding  thut  because 
of  this  "hypocritical,  fork-tongued  attitude" 
the  Negro  became  disillusioned  iind  disen- 
chanted with  the  Northern  white  who  soon 
was  viewed  as  being  as  mean  as  the  South- 
ern white." 

•  In  the  past  10  to  15  years."  said  another 
psychiatrist,  "the  Negro  has  come  to  realize 
that  the  North  and  the  South  are  not  so 
different  after  all— they  are  equally 
humiliating." 

.\mong  the  other  factors  cited  by  the  psy- 
chiatrist and  psychologist,  "the  Negro  has 
come  to  realize  that  the  North  and  the  South 
are  not  so  different  after  all — they  are  equally 
humiliating." 

-Ajnong  the  other  factors  cited  by  tl-.e  psy- 
chiatrists and  psychologists  as  contributing 
•o  the  mood  of  unrest  were 

The  tapping  of  a  reservoir  of  hatred  that 
had  been  suppressed  for  200  jears  because  It 
could  not  be  expressed  In  tvie  South,  coupled 
with  the  attempt  to  settle  old  scores  with  the 
whites. 

A  loss  of  conscience  and  self-imposed  con- 
•rols  because  of  mass  hysteria 

The  contagiousness  of  violence  once  It 
starts  because  of  an  attitude  of  "we  want  to 
be  In  on   It   too." 

The  accentuation  of  violence  by  television, 
films,  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Impression  this  makes  on 
children 

The  disrespect  of  Negroes  for  law  and  or- 
der stemming  from  lynchlngs  and   slavery. 


The  lack  of  effective  and  Impartial  law  en- 
forcement in  Negro  neighborhoods  and  the 
tendency  of  the  police  to  veer  between  harsh 
.md  lenient  attitudes. 

The  exposure  of  the  Negro,  even  more  than 
the  white,  to  the  Big  City  Sickness;  con- 
gested, polluted  living  conditions  that  dull 
the  senses  and  make  city  dwellers  lets  hu- 
mane toward  themselves  and  others. 

The  discovery  cf  the  falsehood  of  the  Big 
Dream  that  the  streets  of  Northern  cities  are 
paved  with  gold. 

Tlie  difficulty  of  the  young  Negro  male  In 
developing  a  feeling  of  self-esteem  because 
he  Is  the  product  of  a  matrl.^rchal  society 

Self -destructive  or  suicidal  Impulses  gen- 
erated by  the  attitude  of  "what  h.»ve  we  got 
to  lose''" 

Many  of  these  factors  were  cited  by  Dr 
John  P.  Spiegel,  the  psychiatrist  who  directs 
the  Lemberg  Center  for  the  Study  of  Violence 
;>t  Brandels'Universlty,  Waltham.  Mass. 

Dr.  Spiegel  based  his  Impressions  on  in- 
terviews with  1.35  Negroes  living  in  slums  m 
six  Northern  cities,  three  of  which  have  been 
swept  by  noting  The  Lemberg  Center  has 
been  studving  ghetto  problems  for  the  l.ia 
ye.ir  under  fi  $170,000  grant  from  the  Pird 
p-jtindation. 

Dr.  Spiegel  said  in  a  telephone  Interview 
that  the  psychological  factors  behind  the 
riots  could  be  traced  back  to  "the  culture  In 
which  most  Negroes  grew  up:  a  Southern 
cultvire  having  an  authorltarinn  structure 
with  the  white  man  as  boss  and  the  Negro 
;is  .=^ervant  " 

"Then  the  Negro  headed  North  where  the 
official  culture  said  that  he  was  to  be  trened 
,is  an  equal,  rather  than  a  servant,  and  thU 
me.int  showing  his  true  feelings."  he  said 
"But  this  strained  the  Negr.j's  internal  con- 
trols over  his  suppressed   hostility" 

The  next-to-last  step,  Dr.  Spiegel  said. 
"was  the  recent  conclusion  by  tne  Nf-ero 
'hat  the  white  man  does  not  mean  to  keep 
lus  promises;  that  they  were  only  meant  to 
keep  the  Negro  quiet  and  that  the  Northern 
white  was  as  mean  as  the  Southern  white." 

THE    LAST    STRAWS 

Mliaor  incidents  such  as  the  arrest  of  the 
rab  driver  In  Newark  and  the  raid  on  the 
speakeasy  in  Detroit  were.  Dr.  Spiegel  said. 
■the  last  straws  toward  keeping  internal 
control  and  containing  the  Negro's  long 
stored  up  demand  for  revenge." 

As  for  solutions  to  the  ghetto  unrest.  Dr. 
Spiegel  said  one  thing  that  must  be  done  IT.- 
inediately  was  for  city  officials  "to  make  a 
much  stronger  effort  to  get  in  touch  with 
ghetto  street  leaders  before  their  attitudes 
i>ecome  so  dominated  by  suppressed  hostility 
that  they  no  longer  want  to  discuss  prob- 
lems with  whites." 

■Different  police  str.itegv  also  Is  needed." 
he  .s.ild  "The  police  tend  to  veer  between 
extreme  suppression  and  doing  nothing  to 
ficfie  charges  of  police  brutality.  Yet  If 
inev  do  nothing  they  encourage  the  rioters 
.  nd  Ljoters.  The  police  should,  from  the 
beglnmng,  warn  that  arrests  will  be  made 
If  c.a:ed  for.  but  that  they  will  be  made 
without  cruelty." 

Dr  Alvln  Poussalnt.  assistant  professor  c 
psychtatrr  at  Tiifts  Medlcrl  School.  Boston 
said  solutions  would  come  only  through 
missive  efforts  to  correct  long-standlr.g 
gl!^tto  problems. 

Dr.  p-jussalnt  said  lu  a  telephone  Inter- 
'  lew  that  "there  Is  going  to  have  to  be  some 
breaking  up  of  the  ghettos  because  solu- 
tions to  Negro  unrest  can't  work  as  long  as 
white  society  denies  open  housing  to  Ne- 
groes " 

NEED    FOR    JOB.S    CITED 

Dr  Poufsaint.  a  Negro  who  grew  up  In  E:ist 
Harlerr.,  said  "Jobs  have  to  be  made  .ivall- 
able  to  unemployed  Negroes  because  this  is 
the  best  wav  of  making  them  feel  like  men." 

"There  also  has  to  be  an  attempt  to  mak« 
Negroes  take  over  as  much  responsibility  M 
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Tjosslble  by  giving  them  municipal  support 
and  financing."  he  added.  "Negro  governing 
boards  for  ghettos  might  be  tried." 

Dr.  Pouss.ilnt  also  foresaw  that  the  Negro 
noting  that  has  been  mainly  confined  to 
jjorthern  cities   "Is   going  to  spread  to  the 

South."  ,  .  . 

Dr  M  Robert  Coles,  a  research  psychia- 
trist to  the  Harvard  University  Health  Serv- 
ices, agreed. 

Dr.  Coles,  who  Is  on  a  tour  of  the  South, 
said  in  a  telephone  Interview  that  "South- 
ern Negroes  are  aware  of  what  Is  going  on 
elsewhere  in  the  country  and  they  have  a 
shared  sense  of  frustration  with  Northern 
Negroes." 

•The  Negroes  who  moved  North  after 
World  War  II  did  quite  well  until  the  eco- 
nomic recession  of  the  1950s."  he  said.  "Then 
the  civil  rights  movement  breathed  life  and 
hope  into  Negro  aspirations.  But  their  surge 
of  hope  has  dropped  again  as  the  movement 
became  stalemated.  Cynicism  and  dlslllu- 
slonment  then  set  In  among  Negroes." 

Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Clark,  professor  of  psy- 
chology at  City  University,  who  is  a  Negro, 
was  equally  pessUnlstlc. 

"The  appointment  of  committees  can  al- 
most tell  you  how  seriously  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  taking  the  situation. 

■I  find  myself  becoming  more  and  more 
extremist  because  of  governmental  inac- 
tion—I  am  becoming  less  moderate  and  less 
balanced." 

[From  the  Post.  July  26,  1967] 

Who  Riots  in  America 

The   recent   riots   of   Newark   and   Detroit 

place  a  repponslblllty  upon  men  of  good  will 

everywhere  to  speak  out  In  an  effort  to  keep 

.•\merlca  frrm  breaking  loose  at  Its  seams. 

It  is  difficult  to  place  the  absolute  blame 
lor  what  Is  happening  in  America  on  the 
civil  rights  movement,  for  it  Is  clear  that 
this  action  on  the  part  of  Negro  and  white 
looters  who  participate  in  the  vandalism  and 
looting  in  Detroit  are  not  a  part  of  the  long 
struggling  civil  rights  movement  headed  by 
responsible  Negroes  and  participated  In  and 
sympathized  by  the  general  public,  both 
black  and  white. 

The  looting  and  vandalism  that  Is  taking 
place  in  the  American  Eastern  cities  are 
w.antoii  and  criminal  acts  on  the  part  of  the 
participants  and  95'';  of  the  Negro  and  white 
communities  are  amazed  at  what  they  see 
and  hear  and  are  in  total  disagreement  with 
people  who  U.ke  the  law  In  their  hands  and 
hide  behind  the  civil  rights  movement  to 
burn  and  pillage  the  Negro  communities  in 
the  centr.^.l  cities  of  America, 

WHO  IS  TO  blame? 
If  an  effort  was  made  to  place  the  blame. 
It  is  cle.ir  that  the  starting  point  would  be 
in  the  Capitol  of  our  country.  Pre-occupled 
as  the  White  House  is  with  \iet  Nam  and 
the  obsession  of  policing  the  entire  world, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Internal  problems 
of  America  are  going  unnoticed  and  unat- 
tended. 

The  economic  ruin  throughout  the  land, 
widespread  labor  disputes.  ptiUttcal  unrest, 
social  upheaval,  to  say  nothing  of  r.iclal  ten- 
sion and  educational  turmoil  should  be 
enough  to  make  the  White  House  re-ex.imtne 
its  fore;g::  commitments  in  '.ight  cf  its  ever- 
present  du'.y  to  husband  its  own  country 
'or  the  good  of  its  own  people.  Herein  lies 
■he  great  fault,  and  here  too  muit.  In  the 
Snal  analysis,  rest  the  blame  for  our  present 
state  of  affairs. 

VuIce  of  reason  I 

The  voice  of  reason  has  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  men  running  this  country  that 
their  course  in  international  iffairs  is  faulty, 
that  our  economic  .ibllity  and  capacity  is  lim- 
ited and  ;h.it  the  tax  burden  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  is  exce.ssive.  It  has  been  pointed 
out.   also,    that    the    poverty    program    is   a 


failure;  that  the  educational  system  of  the 
country  Is  in  decay  and  that  the  time  has 
long  passed  when  America  should  look  to  Its 
own  soil  where  It  Is  necessary  to  make  a  con- 
scientious effort  to  correct  evils  found  within 
Its  own  borders. 

It  Is  difficult  for  men  of  good  judgment 
and  reason  to  undersUnd  why  this  voice 
has  not  been  heeded,  and  It  is  no  wonder 
that  all  are  asking  how  far  must  evidence 
of  Internal  decay  be  evidenced  before  sub- 
stantial changes  are  made  In  our  attitude  to- 
wards the  ultimate  ablUty  of  this  country 
to  save  Its  soul. 

All  America  should  at  this  point  and  time 
be  able  to  see  that  we  stand  at  the  brink  of 
losing  our  position  of  importance  In  the 
world  If  we  continue  our  present  way.  Some 
are  saying  the  master  rioters  of  them  all 
can  now  be  found  in  the  nation's  capltol  as 
they  plunge  this  country  deeper  and  deeper 
In  the  undeclared  war  in  Viet  Nam  and  at 
the  same  time  ran  the  country  Into  a  $10 
billion  deficit  in  our  last  fiscal  year. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE   ON 
RULES  TO  PILE  CERTAIN  REPORTS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TAXES:  THE  PROMISE  OF  FAILURE 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Morton]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
■Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
the  President  proposed  an  additional  sur- 
tax to  fiscal  and  corporate  income  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  in  January,  I 
have  been  endeavoring  to  point  out  to 
the  administration  that  it  is  dealing  with 
a  very  serious  problem  involving  great 
risks  when  it  simply  tries  to  cover  the 
failures  in  the  management  of  our  na- 
tional fiscal  affairs  with  arbitrary  tax 
increases. 

After  the  President's  message  of  Au- 
gust 3  asking  for  an  even  greater  in- 
crease in  taxes,  a  prominent  newspaper 
said: 

Taxes  :  The  Promise  of  Fah-ure 
The  President's  tax  message  yesterday  Is  a 
confession  of  faUure  past  and  a  promise  of 
failure  to  come. 

The  proposed  Increase — a  whopping  10',; 
on  Individuals  and  corporations.  Instead  of 
the  6%  talked  of  earlier — testifies  to  the 
Administration's  inability  to  get  Federal  fi- 
nances under  control.  Vietnam  Is  offered  as 
the  main  excuse,  but  in  fact  spending  on  all 
kinds  of  domestic  programs  has  been  rapidly 
rising  as  well;  the  Administration,  has  ada- 
mantly refused  to  set  the  spending  priorities 
obviously  required  by  war. 

In  the  process  it  has  generated  fresh  In- 
flation, Itself  a  vicious  form  of  taxation.  It  is 
producing  prospective  budget  deficits  of  un- 
acceptable proportions.  Now.  unwilling  to  re- 
strain its  own  extravagance.  It  wants  to  grab 
still  more  of  the  people's  hard-earned  money. 
Assuming  Congress  goes  along  (and  it  may 
not    go   aU    the   way),   wlU   the   tax   boost 


work — that  Is,  contain  the  deficits  and  cvu-b 
the  Inflation? 

There  Is  no  pretense  at  all  that  It  will 
erase  the  red  Ink!  Mr.  Johnson  himself  cal- 
culates that  this  fiscal  year's  deficit  would 
still  be  In  the  range  of  $15  billion  to  $18 
billion.  Such  an  enormous  sum,  coupled  with 
the  Government's  easy-money  policy,  means 
that  the  prospects  for  Inflation  are  good, 
even  If  business  activity  declines  as  a  result 
of  the  tax  Increase. 

Moreover,  as  these  columns  have  previously 
observed,  the  Federal  planners  would  almost 
certainly  view  higher  taxes  as  a  mandate  for 
even  higher  spending.  ■What  they  urgently 
need  Is  discipline;  what  they  would  be  get- 
ting Is  a  license  for  a  new  binge. 

The  recommended  "surcharges"  are  sup- 
posed to  expire  not  quite  two  years  hence, 
unless  the  Administration  says  It  still  needs 
the  revenue.  Unhappily,  that  is  a  likely  up- 
shot. 

For  Just  one  consideration,  but  a  big  one. 
It  seems  most  probable  that  defense  spend- 
ing will  go  up  In  the  years  ahead,  even  If 
Vietnam  outlays  decrease.  Already  the  talk  is 
of  major  increases  for  strategic  weapons, 
lest  Russia  overtake  us  in  that  area;  some 
officials  also  believe  the  U.S.  will  have  to 
deploy  an  extremely  costly  antl-balUstlc  mis- 
sile system. 

If  the  Administration  will  not  cut  less 
essential  spending  in  the  face  of  such  pos- 
sible demands,  the  question  Is  raised:  How 
much  more  taxation  can  the  people  and 
Industry  stand  without  significantly  inter- 
fering with  their  ablUty  and  willingness  to 
produce? 

We  think  Congress  should  finally  assert 
some  courage  and  insist  on  substantial 
spending  reductions— and  only  then  decide 
whether  this  tax  is  really  necessary. 

This  editorial  in  very  clear  language 
spells  out  the  challenge  before  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  leadership  of  this 
great  body  must  provide  every  oppor- 
tunity for  us  to  face  courageously  the 
tax  issue  as  it  is  without  political  par- 
tisanism  or  hurried  acquiescence  to  the 
President's  request.  The  stakes  are  high. 


REPUBLICAN  TASK  FORCE  ON 
CRIME  CALLS  FOR  APPEALS  AU- 
THORITY 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  1  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
FoiDl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matt'M'. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  policy  statements  of  the  Republi- 
can Task  Force  on  Crime  dated  June  7, 
1967: 
Task   Force   Calls   for   Appeals   Authority 

The  House  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Crime  today  called  for  early  passage  of  a 
bill  granting  Government  prosecutors  gen- 
eral authority  to  appeal  a  court  ruling  to 
suppress  evidence. 

Task  Force  Chairman  Richard  H,  Poff  (R- 
Va,)  urged  positive  action  on  the  bill  in- 
troduced bv  Rep.  Tom  Railsback  (R-Ill.) 
which  would  permit  Federal  prosecutors  to 
appeal  an  adverse  ruling  on  a  defendant's 
motion  to  suppress  evidence  collected  by  law 
enforcement  officials.  "'When  some  tradi- 
tional methods  of  police  work  are  restricted 
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by  court  declslonB.  new  toola  must  be  devel- 
oped to  ensure  that  violations  of  the  law  are 
met  with  swift  and  sure  punishment,"  com- 
meated  Poff.  'But  to  remain  consistent  with. 
the  Supreme  Court  s  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution,  and  to  a.i.iure  fairness  to  all 
defendants,  any  action  to  provide  additional 
grounds  for  appeal  by  the  Government  i". 
criminal  triaU  must  be  carefully  draicn.' 

The  Taslc  Force  notes  that  while  no  one 
condones  unreasonable  and  illegal  searches, 
there  Is  confusion  as  to  what  is  unreasonable 
and  Illegal.  Recent  court  rulings  emphafiize 
the  right  of  the  accused  to  raise  this  issue 
but  the  prosecution  has  no  such  privilege 
The  President's  Crime  Commission  called 
for  legislation  In  this  area.  Its  Committee  on 
Organized  Crime  argued  that  the  right  of 
the  prosecution  to  appeal  Is  particularly  Im- 
portant. The  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States  had 
recommended   legislation  of   this   nature. 

"AMlstant  Attorney  General  Fred  M.  Vin- 
son, Jr..  sums  up  the  argument  for  this 
legislation  by  stating  that  It  'would  be  most 
helpful  to  the  Government  since  an  adverse 
ruling  at  the  preliminary  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings may  effectively  halt  the  Govern- 
ment's ability  to  go  forward  with  the  prose- 
cution when  materials  suppresed  are  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  Governments  case'.' 
concluded  Rep    Poff 


STATSlrUNT    ON     BILL    TO     ALLOW     APPIALS     OT 

Motions  To  SuPPfUsa  Evxdbncz 

The  Republican  Task  Force  on  Crime  asks 
for  e«rly  passage  of  legislation  currently  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives  to  grant 
Federal  proeecutors  general  authority  to  ap- 
peal a  court  ruling  to  suppress  evidence. 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  effective  law 
enforcement  demands  effective  tools  When 
some  traditional  methods  of  police  work  are 
reetrlcted  by  court  decisions,  new  tools  must 
be  developed  to  ensure  that  violations  of  the 
law  are  met  with  swift  and  sure  punishment 

One  such  tool  which  can  expedite  the 
task  of  prosecuting  law  breakers  has  been 
Introduced  by  Corvgressman  Tom  Rallsback 
(R.-ni.).  This  bill  iH.R  8654i  would  permit 
Federal  prosecutors  to  appeal  an  adverse 
ruling  on  a  defendant's  motion  to  suppress 
evidence  collected  by  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials. 

No  one  condones  unreasonable  and  illegal 
searches.  But  there  Is  confusion  as  to  what 
is  an  unreasonable  and  illegal  search.  Re- 
cent court  rulings  emphasize  the  right  of  the 
accused  to  raise  this  Issue  and  to  test 
whether  evidence  used  against  him  has  been 
Illegally  acquired  The  accused  may  move  to 
suppress  evidence  which  he  beluves  ha.s  been 
unreasonably  or  illegally  acquired  But  the 
prosecution  has  no  privilege  to  tc^t  any 
adverse  court  ruling  regarding  unreasonable 
search  and  seizure. 

After  thorough  study  of  this  prob'em  In 
the  85th  Congress  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Improvements  In  the  Federal  Criminal 
Code  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
concluded  that  authorization  of  the  Gov- 
eminent  to  appeal  motions  to  suppress  evi- 
dence was  badly  needed 

"The  subcommittee  Is  convinced  that  the 
district  courts  are  entitled  to  appellate 
guidance  In  the  admittedly  difficult  f.fld  of 
search  and  selzvu-e  If  they  cannot  obtain 
such  guidance,  the  result  will  be  an  In- 
creasingly chaotic  condition  with  some 
Judges  In  a  single  district  consistently  ad- 
hering to  one  view  of  the  law.  and  others 
to  another,  incompatible  view"  ' 

The  Subcommittee  in  1956  had  success- 
fully recommended  that  this  authority  be 
granted  In  crimes  involving  narcotics,  and 
after  two  years  experience  with  this  enact- 
ment (TlUe  18.  U.S-  Code,  Sec,  14041    It  was 


•  Senate   Report   No     1478,   85th   Congress. 
and  Session,  p    16 


concluded  that  there  was  no  reason  to  limit 
this  authority  to  narcotics  The  Subcom- 
mittee noted  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  had  recommended  legislation  of  this 
nature 

The  Presidents  Crime  Commission,  In 
ciUlng  for  the  same  authority,  points  out 
an  additional  reason  tor  such  authority.  The 
Commission  found  that  officials.  In  review- 
ing existing  situations,  can  deal  with  con- 
flicting rulings  in  two  ways,  both  undeslr- 
,ible  Fuced  with  an  adverse  ruling  law  en- 
f  rcement  officials  believe  to  be  unfair,  they 
can  abandon  the  form  of  search  or  exam- 
iiatlon  attacked  In  the  motion  to  suppress 
Of  course,  this  has  the  effect  of  denying 
their  use  of  what  rnanv  Judges  as  well  as  law 
enforcement  nfflclals  mav  consider  to  be  legit- 
imate, proper  techniques.  The  alternative 
is  that  thev  can  cmtlnue  the  practice,  hop- 
ing that  in  some  future  case  a  trial  Judge 
will  sustain  the  practice,  and  a  defendant 
by  objecting  and  appealing  will  give  a 
higher  court  an  opportunity  to  rule  upon  It 
The  first  course  of  action  results  In  the 
denial  of  use  of  proper  police  methods  slm- 
plv  because  an  appellate  test  Is  unavail- 
able The  alternative  places  law  enforce- 
ment officials"  in  the  pocltlon  of  decid- 
ing which  lower  court  decisions  they  will 
accept  and  which  they  will  not"  (The  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice  ";  Task  Force  Re- 
port   The  Courts    p    40 » 

The  Commission's  Organized  Crime  Task 
Force  states  the  c;ise  even  more  strongly. 
The  report  argues  that  the  right  of  the  pro- 
secution to  appe.il  Is  particularly  Important 
In  organized  crime  cases,  where  so  much 
Investigative  and  prosecuting  time  has  been 
expended,  and  where  evidence  gathering  Is 
extremely  difficult  The  report  further  notes 
that 

"Allowing  appeals  would  also  help  over- 
come corrupt  Judicial  actions  In  gambling 
cases,  particularly,  arbitrary  rejection  of 
evidence  uncovered  In  a  search  Is  one 
method  by  which  corrupt  Judges  perform 
their  services   for  organized   crime."    (p.   19 » 

The  Commission  Report  on  the  Courts  d!s- 
cus.'^es  the  nesd  for  appelLite  authority  In 
more  detail  and  points  out  tha-  In  many 
cases  the  prorecutlon  Is  stymied  by  a  pre- 
trial ord<»r  suppressing  seized  evidence  or  a 
statement  by  the  accused  As  stated  by  the 
Coniml..slon  s  Report  on  the  Courts: 

"In  many  cr.ses  the  prosecution  cannot 
proceed  to  trial  without  the  suppre.'^sed  evi- 
dence. And  even  where  It  hrvs  other  evi- 
dence for  trial,  the  chances  of  obt^^lnlng  a 
conviction  may  be  severelv  weakened  by  the 
sunpreFSlon    order  "    ip.    47 1 

A  letter  from  Mr  Fred  M  Vinson,  Jr  .  As- 
sistant Attorney  General,  addres.sed  to  the 
author  of  H  R.  8654.  Mr.  Rallsback.  sums  up 
the  argument  for  this  legislation  by  stating 
slmplv  that- 

■This  bill)  would  be  most  helpful  to  the 
Government  since  an  adverse  ruling  ,it  the 
prellmln.iry  stage  of  the  proceedings  may 
effectively  halt  the  Governments  ability  to 
go  forward  with  the  prosecution  when  the 
materials  suppressed  are  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  Government's  case."  (Letter  of 
May  10,  1967) 

This  leclslatlon  Is  not  without  precedent 
Section  3731  of  Title  18,  United  States  Ct>de. 
irlglnallv  enacted  as  the  Criminal  Appeals 
Act  of  1907,  authorized  appeal  by  the  proeec\i- 
tlon  m  certain  specified  procedural  Instances 
This  authority  was  expanded  In  1942.  and.  as 
mentioned  above,  the  Narcotic  Control  Act 
of  1956  gave  the  United  States  the  right  to 
appeal  in  narcotics  ctses  from  motions  to 
suppress  evidence.  TTil."?  Is  directly  analogous 
to  those  circumstances  described  more  gen- 
erallv  In  the  bill  iHR  86541  now  before  the 
House. 

The  Supreme  Court  recognized  that  Con- 
grese   has  the  f)Ower  to  authorize  such  ap- 


peals, provided  that  they  are  limited  by  the 
Sixth  Amendment  provisions  of  right  to  a 
speedy  trial  and  the  Fifth  Amendment  pro- 
tection against  double  Jeopardy. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  stated; 

"If  there  Is  serious  need  for  appeals  by  the 
Government  from  suppression  orders,  or  un- 
fairness  to  the  interests  of  effective  criminal 
law  enforcement  ...  It  Is  the  function  of 
the  Congress  to  decide  whether  to  Initiate  a 
departure  from  the  historical  pattern  of  re- 
stricted appellate  Jurisdiction  in  crtminal 
ciises."  - 

Obviously,  to  remain  consistent  with  the 
Court's  Interpretation  of  the  ConstitutloE. 
and  to  assure  fairness  to  all  defendants,  any 
action  by  the  Congress  to  provide  additional 
grounds  for  appeal  by  the  Government  in 
criminal  trials  must  be  carefully  drawn. 

The  necessity  to  give  government  prosecu- 
tors the  authority  to  appeal  motions  to  sup- 
press Is  widely  recognized  and  supported. 
The  House  Republican  Task  Force  on  Crime 
concurs  with  these  vle'vvs  and  urges  the  Con- 
gress to  give  early  and  favorable  attention 
to  thl,s  request  for  new  legislation  In  this  vital 
area. 


FEDERAL   LAW    OF    1948    CITED   ON 
RIOTS 

Ml-  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Minshall  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished columnist  and  editor  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  Mr.  David  Law- 
rence, has  few  peers  as  a  thoughtful  and 
articulate  analyst  of  government. 

He  is  often  uncomfortably  accurate  in 
predicting  the  chaos  in  oiu-  cities  and  the 
decay  of  personal  freedom  as  power  be- 
comes more  and  more  centralized  in 
Washington,  particularly  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Establishment 

Yesterday  I  introduced  H.R.  12194  to 
create  on  Office  of  Justice.  My  remarks 
in  this  connection  appear  on  page  21845. 
of  the  August  8  Record. 

To  underscore  those  remarks.  I  wish  at 
this  point  to  insert  a  column  by  Mr 
Lawrence  which  appeared  in  the  August 
1  Washington  Evening  Star: 

FedeR.^l  Law  of  1948  Cited  on  Riots 
The  11 -member  commission  appointed  by 
President  Johnson — which  Is  to  complete  a 
year  hence  Its  report  on  the  causes  of  the  re- 
cent rioting — cannot  solve  the  Immediate 
problem  before  the  country  today.  Congress 
alone  can  do  it  and  only  by  speclftcaUy  p.iss- 
Ing  a  law  covering  conipiracies  designed  t^ 
stir  up  disorder. 

Tlie  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Is 
reported  to  be  powerless  to  bring  about  the 
arrest  of  persons  primarily  responsible  for 
the  planning  and  organization  of  the  inci- 
dents that  have  for  the  last  thre^;  years  led 
to  rioting  and  d^iniage  to  life  and  property 
across  the  country 

Former  President  El.'-enhower  wis  quoted 
the  other  day  as  h.ulng  been  told  In  Wash- 
ington that  there  is  no  federal  law  "on  the 
books  "  which  could  be  used  to  thwart  the 
pliitters  of  the  rioting,  as  this  Is  supposed  to 
be  the  function  of  state  or  city  authorities 
But  there  happens  to  be  a  federal  statute 
which  reads  as  follows 
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"If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to  Injure, 
oppress,  threaten,  or  Intimidate  any  citizen 
in  the  free  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  right 
or  privilege  secured  to  him  by  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  because 
of  his  having  so  exercised  the  same  .  .  . 
they  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both." 
This  particular  law  became  effective  Sept. 
1.  1948.  and  Is  Section  241  of  Title  18,  known 
as  the  U.S.  Crlmln.^l  Code. 

Doesn't  this  give  the  FBI  the  right  to  make 
arrests  11  It  learns  of  anyone  engaged  In  a 
plot  to  create  a  disorder  or  If  anyone  makes 
.-in  incendiary  speech  to  a  crowd  which  results 
■n  violence?  isn't  It  a  federal  responsibility  to 
forestall  any  attempt  to  stir  up  violence 
;vhlch  could  result  In  loss  of  life?  If  plotters 
instigate  riots  across  state  lines,  aren't  they 
as  much  subject  to  discipline  under  federal 
law  as  restaurant  owners  who  refuse  to  serve 
food  to  Negro  customers? 

Such  questions  are  being  asked  as  several 
me.T.oers  of  the  Senate  continue  to  study 
means  of  strengthening  the  antl-rlot  bill 
paf.=;cd  recently  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  f:ict,  hearings  are  being  conducted 
on  the  subject  this  very  week  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee. 

One  is  confronted  In  official  circles  here 
with  the  oft-repeated  comment  that  new 
:aws  will  be  as  useless  as  the  ones  now  on 
the  statute  books  because  the  Department  of 
Justice  simply  will  not  prosecute  cases 
arising  from  "demonstrations"  or  "marches" 
involving  "civil  rights."  no  matter  how  dis- 
orderly they  become.  It  Is  Insisted  that  these 
are  a  responsibility  of  the  states  and  cities 
and  that  the  Johnson  administration  has 
told  the  FBI  to  stay  within  those  limits  and 
merely  relay  its  Information  to  local  officials. 
Plainly,  there  is  a  reluctance  to  let  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  step  in  where  political 
questions  f.re  involved  unless  the  evidence  Is 
"clear"  "What  this  means,  of  course.  Is  that 
the  FBI  has  to  limit  the  scope  of  Its  Inquiries 
tc  conform  to  Instructions  given  by  the  at- 
torney general  or  by  the  President. 

Johnson  spoke  in  his  TV  speech  to  the  na- 
tion last  week  about  the  FBI's  functions  as 
follows : 

"In  their  work,  the  commission  members 
will  have  access  to  the  facts  that  are  gathered 
by  Director  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  The  FBI  will  con- 
tinue to  exercise  its  full  authority  to  Investi- 
gate these  riots,  in  accordance  with  my 
sundin?  Instruction.^,  and  continue  to 
search  for  evidence  of  conspiracy." 

But  of  what  avail  are  such  data  If  the 
FBI  Ciniiot  bring  about  the  immediate  arrest 
of  the  plotters  of  riots,  and  has  to  turn  the 
In.'ormation  over  to  state  authorities  and 
wait  until  the  violence  erupts? 

For  many  years  it  has  been  apparent  that, 
a.s  long  as  the  Department  of  Justice  Is  under 
the  disciplinary  influence  of  a  president. 
there  cannot  always  be  an  avoidance  of 
political  considerations.  Some  day  a  law  will 
have  to  be  passed  making  the  attorney  gen- 
eral responsible  to  Congress^as  Is  the  comp- 
troller general— and  establishing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  as  an  Independent  agency. 
Otherwise,  there  will  continue  to  be  fears  of 
alienating  the  blocs  of  voters  whose  lead- 
ers are  attempting  by  demonstrators, 
"marches."  rallies  and  Inflammatory  speeches 
to  stir  up  trouble  throughout  the  country. 


Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Etepartment  of  Agriculture's  study  on 
farm  parity,  released  to  Congress  last 
month,  Is  further  evidence  that  the  De- 
partment is  having  difficulty  coping  with 
farm  problems. 

The  abs'ardlty  of  many  computations 
in  this  study  is  indicated  by  an  explana- 
tion relative  to  parity  rates  of  return  to 
farm  operator  labor  and  management 
and  unpaid  labor.  Pages  5'5  and  56  con- 
tain the  following  attempt  to  clarify  the 
Department  analysis: 

The  details  ol  these  calculations  and 
their  underlying  assumptions  are  discussed 
below. 

(1)  The  multiple  regression  equation  was 
calculated  showing  Income  as  a  quadratic 
function  of  age,  education,  and  sex.  Obser- 
vations were  obtained  from  1960  Population 
Census  data  for  central  cities  of  urbanized 
areas.  The  Income  observations  (Y)  were 
the  1959  median  Incomes  of  persons  In  the 
various  age-educatlon-scx  cells  tabulated  In 
the  Census  report.  The  age  (X,)  and  edu- 
cation (X.)  observations  were  taken  as  the 
mid-range'  of  the  age  class  or  education  In- 
terval, respectively.  Sex  (X,)  was  coded  as 
1.0  for  males  and  0  for  females.  This  al- 
lowed a  literal  Interpretation  of  this  vari- 
able m  the  equation  as  the  proportion  of 
males  in  each  group,  as  shown  In  table  3.  A 
total  of  148  observations  were  obtained  m 
this  way  from  the  tabulated  Census  data. 
The  resulting  equation  Is  as  follows: 
Y= 
-3471 .3235-1-226.60418* 'X, 

-51.64458*X^ 
-f2.094.5807**X-— 2.44571*»X,= 

-f  14.94676  ••X,' 

The  multiple  R'  for  this  equation  Is  0.89. 
All  the  coefficients  were  statistically  signif- 
icant at  an  acceptable  level  of  probability. 
Other  equations  were  also  evaluated.  Includ- 
ing some  equations  having  Interaction  terms. 
These  Interaction  terms  were  not  signifi- 
cantly different  from  zero,  and  the  R-  was 
not  materially  Increased.  Consequently, 
these  alternative  equations  were  rejected  In 
favor  of  the  one  shown  above. 

With  such  a  confusing  formula  and 
analytical  mumbo-jumbo  guiding  the 
Department,  it  is  no  wonder  that  farm 
income  has  not  been  what  it  ought  to  be. 

A  drop  of  $L6  billion  in  annual  net 
farm  income  from  1947  to  the  projected 
1967  rate  is  easily  comprehended  in  light 
of  the  Department's  use  of  these  dizzy 
computations. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  need  for  such  a 
monstrous  formula  in  order  to  recognize 
the  fact  that,  while  annual  national  in- 
come is  up  223  percent  in  the  last  20 
years,  net  farm  income  is  down  9  percent. 

So,  if  USDA  attempts  to  find  increas- 
ing use  of  this  formula,  as  included  in 
its  parity  study,  then  it  obviously  will  be 
difficult  for  the  Department  to  under- 
stand and  become  concerned  about  lost 
income  to  the  American  farmer. 


.DeBella  v     VS.  369  US    121    (1961).  and       I 
Carroll  v,  1/  S   354  US.  394.  407.  I 


USDA   FARM    PARITY   STUDY 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Langen]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NEIGHBORHCX)D  ACTION  CRUSADE 
CONCEPT  WORKS 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  SteigerJ  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


•The  coefficient  la  significantly  different 
from  zero  at  the  0.80  level  of  probability. 

••The  coffleclent  Is  significantly  different 
from  zero  at  the  0.999  level  of  probability. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  three  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  introduced  the  Neighborhood  Ac- 
tion Crusade.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
the  proposal  has  picked  up  considerable 
support.  Fifty-nine  of  my  colleagues  in 
this  body  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  joined  in  introducing  the  Neighbor- 
hood Action  Crusade,  and  four  members 
of  the  other  body  introduced  it  yester- 
day. 

An  article  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star,  of  August  8.  points  to  what  the 
SDonsors  of  the  Neighborhood  Action 
Crusade  are  caUing  for — citizen  involve- 
ment in  the  neighborhoods.  The  Star 
describes  the  situation  in  Wichita  and 
I  quote: 

Youthful  Negro  volunteers  patrolled  pre- 
vlouslv  troubled  streets  last  night  after 
Mayor  Clarence  Vollmer  lifted  a  10  p.m.  to 
4  a.m.  curlew. 

The  curfew  was  lifted  on  recommendation 
of  Police  Chief  Eugene  Pond,  who  drove  In 
from  Minnesota,  where  he  had  been  resting 
after  a  heart  attack  June  22. 

Pond  and  Col.  Charles  Prowse.  who  had 
been  acting  chief,  met  with  Negro  leaders 
and  youths  twice  yesterday.  Pond  said  the 
youths  suggested  that  continued  violence 
was  pointless  and  that  they  would  help  con- 
trol disorder. 

The  chief  said  14  youths  volunteered  to 
patrol  the  troubled  area  on  foot,  and  were 
issued  blue  caps  for  Identification. 

Pond  said,  however,  that  the  volunteers 
were  not  obligated  to  the  police  and  acted 
mostly  on  their  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  described  here  is 
exactly  what  we  are  aiming  at  in  the 
Neighborhood  Action  Crusade.  In  Wich- 
ita, responsible  Negroes  worked  to  ease 
the  tensions  and  prevent  further  rioting. 
They  needed  no  attachment  to  the  police 
force  but  worked  on  their  own  using  their 
own  good  sense  and  ability  to  get  along 
with  those  in  their  own  neighborhoods. 
A  major  step  forward  in  preventing  fur- 
ther violence  in  our  major  cities  lies  in 
just  this  type  of  local  involvement  by  the 
vast  majority  of  Negro  Americans  to 
whom  violence  is  repugnant. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
entitled  "People  Hold  Key  to  Riot  End." 
This  article  also  points  up  a  part  of  the 
philosophy  behind  the  Neighborhood  Ac- 
tion Crusade.  I  commend  the  article  to 
my  colleagues'  attention  and  again  urge 
members  of  both  parties  to  join  in  spon- 
soring the  joint  resolution  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Neighborhood  Ac- 
tion Crusade — not  as  a  cure-all.  but  as 
preventive  action  aimed  at  helping  to 
defuse  tensions  in  our  major  cities. 
People  Hold  Ket  to  Riot  End 
(By  Josephine  Ripley) 

Washington. — People  can  start  a  riot,  but 
people  also  can  prevent  one  from  starting. 

A  dedicated  leader  of  a  growing  band  of 
such  people  mobilized  to  prevent  rlota  In 
the  national  capital  Is  Mrs.  Ruth  Bates  Har- 
ris, executive  director  of  the  Commissioners' 
Council  on  Human  Relations  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

She  admits  that  "we  have  the  Ingredients 
of  a  riot  here,  to  be  sure,  but  we  also  have 
the  Ingredients  to  prevent  a  riot,  too." 
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WMhlngton  Ls  particularly  in  the  Ume- 
Ught  today.  ..    ^ 

••Because  of  the  riots  In  other  cities,  she 
says,  ••people  have  focused  on  Washington 
to  be  the  next.  So  if  there  Is  .iny  rrjckthrow- 
Ing.  any  disturbance,  people  assume  this  is 
•It."  * 

She  referred  in  particular  to  the  Aug  1 
Incident  of  rock  throwing  and  window  break- 
ing which  she  says  was  'highly  exaggerated" 
In  the  out-of-'own  press  It  was  "by  no 
means  a  riot."  she  says. 

advice;   "don't  panic" 
When  asked  what  the  average  citizen  can 
do  to  help  prevent  riots,  she  replied  In   an 
interview: 

"The  best  thing  people  can  do  Is  not  to 
panic." 

Most  needed.  In  her  opinion,  la  "the  exer- 
cise of  restraint  on  the  p:»rt  of  each  person — 
people  of  all  r.nces.  religions,  organizations. 
businessmen,  ho'asewives  '• 

It  Is  a  time  "to  examine  our  attitudes,  to 
be  understanding  of  the  causes  of  this  un- 
rest, the  tensions  In  our  community  .  not 
to  be  aloof,  to  set  the  blame,  but  to  see  wh.^t 
we  can  do  to  help  " 

She  suggests  that  this,  of  all  times.  Is  the 
time  "to  undprstand  each  other  and  be  more 
tolerant." 

She  says  she  knows  It  is  hard  for  many 
to  realize  the  generations  of  frustration 
which  have  built  up  this  bitterness  In  the 
ghetto. 

•'Many  of  these  people  have  been  born  In 
poverty  and  privation  They  raise  their  chil- 
dren under  the  same  conditions  because  they 
have  not  been  corrected." 

RESPONsiBarry  needed 
Mrs.  Harris  feels  it  is  society's  responsibil- 
ity   to   make    these   people   dvlc-mlnded 

"But  you  have  to  have  a  Job  and  a  certain 
amount  of  security  to  feel  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility. 

••People  who  have  nothing  don't  have  re- 
sponsibility You  cannot  expect  parents  to 
Inatlll  a  sense  of  responslblll'v  In  their  chil- 
dren when  they  themselves  don't  feel  If  be- 
cause thev  have  been  denied  and  deprived  " 
Mrs.  Harris  a  Negro  herself.  Is  In  com- 
munication with  the  people.  •'Sometimes  this 
communication  Is  not  pleasant."  she  con- 
fides. "It  Is  hard  to  listen  to. 

"Tbe  people  are  bitter  and  frustrated. 
Somebody  has  to  listen  So  you  try  to  un- 
derstand and  do  what  you  can  to  correct 
tbe  conditions  which  have  existed  for  so 
long." 

One  of  the  things  she  thinks  the  people 
of  Washington  can  do  to  help  "Is  to  make 
Congress  aware  of  our  concerns  Make  Con- 
gress know  that  the  community  wants  bet- 
ter schools,  better  housing,  more  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  government  and  pri- 
vate Industry  " 


A  SMILE  CAN   HELP 

It  Is  going  to  take  "the  total  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  community  to  correct  condi- 
tions," as  Mrs.  Harris  sees  It. 

Everyone  can  participate,  she  says,  even 
the  housewife  as  ^he  goes  about  her  dally 
routine. 

"Just  a  smile,  a  friendly  -word,  can  build 
bridges." 

On  the  other  hand  "an  improper  attitude 
voice  In  the  ccmmunlty  right  now  can  cre- 
ate more  problems.  A  letter  to  the  editor, 
written  In  anger,  can  do  harm. 

"But  a  letter  to  the  editor  which  encour- 
ages understanding  and  faith  In  God  and  In 
solving  the  problem  of  the  ehettoe  can  help 
to  build  goodwill  and  prevent  riots  • 

She  stresses  a«ain  and  again  the  Import- 
ance of  "spreading  understanding  "  on  both 
sides. 

While  many  of  the  Ills  of  today  In  the 
Negro  community  "go  back  generations.'" 
Mrs.  Harris  says  "this  Is  no  time  to  start 
blaming  people  for  what  has  happened.  It  Is 


what  we  c.tn  do  from  here  on.  We  must  take 
a  forward  look." 

MAJORITT    OPPOSiS    VJOLBNCB 

The  majority,  the  average  person.  In 
Washington  doesn't  want  violence,  she  says 
positively 

Washington  does  not  have  a  Watts  or  a 
Harlem,  but  it  does  have  substandard  hous- 
ing in  many  areas,  overcrowding,  unemploy- 
ment especially  among  the  young. 

These  young  people  '•have  the  bitterness, 
the  frustration  the  ghetto  breeds,  and  In  that 
sense  we  have  the  ingredient  here  for  serious 
tensions."" 

But  she  is  hopeful  that  Washington  s 
unique  community-relations  organization, 
with  people  all  over  the  city  and  in  all  walks 
of  life  ready  to  go  at  once  to  the  scene  of 
any  disturbance  to  cool  It  down,  will  keep 
the  nation's  caplUl  calm  In  this  summer  of 
violence. 

At  least  there  are  many  people  working 
hard  and  selflessly  toward  this  end — and 
Mrs.  Harris  Is  one  of  them 

Mrs  Harris  who  is  a  native  of  Washington, 
DC,  Is  the  arst  and  only  Negro  woman  to 
head  a  District  government  agency. 

She  Is  an  honor  graduate  of  Florida  A&M 
University  and  received  a  master's  degree, 
with  honors,  from  New  York  University,  ma- 
joring in  personnel  management 

She  Is  the  wife  of  Bryant  G  Harris,  an 
electrical  contracting  engineer,  and  "an  un- 
derstanding husband.""  says  the  woman  who 
Is  on  call  night  and  day  In  these  times  of 
tension. 

PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE  IN  THE 
CITIES 

Mr.  SCHADEJBERG.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
a=.k  unanimoui;  cuu.'^ent  that  the  gentle- 
man fi'om  Ohio  iMr  TaftI  may  extend 
his  remark.s  at  thi.'^  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneou-s  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  I.s  there  ob.iection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wt.scon.sin? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr  TAFT  Mr  Speaker,  last  week  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  joined  in  issu- 
ing a  statement  on  the  violence  and  civil 
disorder  that  has  occurred  nationwide 
The  statement  calls  for  establishment  of 
a  .special  White  House  Crisis  Center, 
which  would  utilize  existing  authority  to 
avoid  the  imminent  development  of  civil 
disorder  in  the  cities.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  those  who  have  not  seen  our 
statement.  I  direct  your  attention  to  the 
following  and  include  the  names  of  tho.se 
who  signed  the  original  statement: 
Signers  of  Statement 
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MFMBERS    OF    CONGRESS 

John  B.  Anderson  of  Illinois.  F  Bradford 
Morse  of  Massachusetts,  Albert  H.  QriE  of 
Minnesota,  Robert  T.  Stafford  of  Vermont. 

POBFRT  TAFT    JR    of  OhlO.  WiLI.IAM  B.  WiDNALL 

of  New  Jersey 

E  Y  Berrt  of  South  Dakota.  Clarence  J. 
Bro'an  Jr  of  Ohio.  George  BrsH  of  Texas. 
WILLIAM  T  Cahill  of  New  Jersey,  Silvio  O. 
CoNTE  of  M.ussachusetts.  William  O  Cowcer 
of  Kentuckv  John  R  Dellenback  of  Oregon, 
Florence  P.  Dwter  of  New  Jersey.  John  N. 

ERItNBORN     of     Illinois.     M.*RVIN     L      EscH     of 

Michigan.  Peter  H.  B  Prelinghuysen  of 
New  Jer  ev.  Charles  E  Goodell  of  New  York. 
Gilbert  Gt-DE  of  Marvland.  Sbtmocr  Halp«31n 
of  N'?w  York.  Frank  Horton  of  New  York. 

Craig  Hosmi-r  of  California.  Mei.vin  R  Laird 
of  Wisconsin.  Clark  MacGregor  of  Minne- 
sota. Ch.arles  McC  Mathias,  Jr  of  Maryland. 
Joseph  M  McDadb  of  Pennsylvania.  Charle.s 
\  MosHER  of  Ohio.  Howard  W.  Pollock  of 
Alaska.  Ocden  R.  Retd  of  New  York,  Howard 


VV  RoBisoN  of  New  York.  Donald  Rumsixu 
of  Illinois,  Herman  T.  Schneebeli  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Richard  S.  Schweiker  of  Pennsyl- 
v'anla.  J.  William  Stanton  of  Ohio,  William 
A.  STEICEB  of  Wisconsin. 

STNATOBS 

CLiFrORD  Case  of  New  Jer'^ey.  John  Sher- 
MAN  Cooper  of  Kentucky.  Jacob  K  Javtts  of 
New  York,  Thrvston  B.  Morton  of  Kentucky, 
Hrcir  ?coTT  of  Pennsylvania. 

Preventive  Medicine  in  the  CrriEs 
A  nation  torn  by  strife  and  violence  can- 
not   afford    more    bitterness,    recnmination. 
retaliation    or    p.5lltlcji-as-usual. 

.America's  response  t<j  rlotlna:  and  disorder 
must,  we  believe,  be  both  firm  and  affirma- 
tive   preven'ive  and  corrective. 

Civil  liberties  depend  upon  the  rule  of  law. 
When  men  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands 
the  rule  of  law  breaks  down— and  civil  right* 
and  liberties  become  meaningless  Shooting, 
looting  and  violence  cannot  be  tolerated.  All 
responsible  men  know  that  stern  mea.surei 
mtist  be  tfiken  to  assure  that  law  and  order 
will  prevail. 

But  we  should  not  make  the  mistake  of 
weakening  or  abandoning  the  Nation's  com- 
mitment to  equal  opportunity  and  equal 
justice  for  all. 

While  we  must  nnd  means  of  preventlne: 
and  controlling  the  spread  of  violence  In  the 
countrv's  urban  areas,  we  mu.st  at  the  same 
time  moblllre  our  efforts  to  deal  with  both 
the  Immediate  and  long-ranse  social,  eco- 
nomic and  psychological  factors  which  ac- 
count for  the  unrest  and  grievance  so  easily 
exnloited  by  extremists. 

To  halt  or  f.Uter  in  our  determination  to 
do  justice  to  our  Negro  fellow  citizens  would 
slmplv^and  traglcallv — pl.iv  Into  the  hands 
of  those  who  seek  and  thrive  on  unrest  and 
violence  The  extremist  agitator  preaches 
hate  based  on  his  a.'ssertlon  tliat  white  Amer- 
ica will  never  yield  to  Negro  demands  for 
Justice  But  he  has  not  reached  and  must  not 
reach  the  great  body  of  Negro  Americans 
who  continue  to  look  to  the  law  and  the 
national  conscience  for  the  redressing  of 
grievance. 

To  respond  to  the  riot«  either  In  terms  of 
repre8.ilon  of  the  entire  Neero  community  or 
reward  for  the  relatively  few  who  have  re- 
sorted to  violence  will  confirm  the  agltator'6 
charge  and  swell  his  ranks. 

To  redouble  our  efforts  to  c"o  justice,  to 
expand  opportunity,  to  Improve  life  In  urban 
ghettos  will  expose  the  agitator's  extremism 
and  strengthen  Negro  America's  hope  and 
trust  In  the  law  and  In  orderly  processes. 
We  welcome  the  President's  appointment 
of  an  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders. We  hope  It  will  seek  fundamental  and 
long-range  answers  It  Is  necessiry 

We  welcome  the  proposal  for  a  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Civil  Disorders.  It 
should  seek  fundamental  and  long-range 
answers.  It  is  necessary. 

But  the  crisis  is  not  just  long  range.  It  i« 
here  and  now.  today.  Wha^  can  be  done  notr 
to  assure  that  the  tmsedies  of  Newart 
Detroit  and  many  other  communities  will  not 
be  repeated  again  and  again  this  verj 
s'.immer'' 

There  Is  an  Immediate  need  for  a  special 
White  House  Center  whose  fundamental  job 
Is  to  push  energetically  each  and  everv  federal  j 
agency  to  redirect  programs  and  funds  to 
meet  immediate  community  needs.  Its  pur- 
pose would  be  to  deal  efTcctlve'.y  with  crisis 
conditions  as  and  before  they  arise. 

We  need  to  build  new  bridges  of  under- 
standing—but we  need,  too.  to  deal  emphati-    ^ 
callv  with  trouble  spots.  ' 

We  need  a  "blue  ribbon"  commission  to  in- 
vestigate, study  and  recommend  long-rang* 
improvements— but  we  also  need  a  "red  but- 
ton"  crisis  center  In  the  White  House  to  help    . 
get  us  through  this  summer.  ? 

We   recommend,   therefore,    creation   of  »    \ 
White  House   Center  designed  to  force  tn«    ' 


national  bureaucracy  to  use  its  existing  au- 
thority to  avoid  the  Imminent  development 
of  civil  disorder  In  the  cities.  With  the  en- 
thusiastic backing,  support  and  authority 
of  the  President,  himself,  the  White  House 
Center  could  mobilize  the  manifold  Depart- 
ments and  Agencies  of  the  federal  govern- 
inent  to  use  their  existing  authority  to 
Dead  off  'oj-ban  disasters. 

For  example: 

1 .  The  White  House  Center  could  insist 
that  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  hold  sum- 
mer hearings  r.ow  In  the  cities  to  hear  and 
recommend  action  on  the  grievances  of  those 
urban  Negroes  who  feel  increasingly  alienated 
from  their  society— partly  because  they  be- 
aeve  no  one  Is  listening. 

2)  The  White  House  Center  could  assure 
that  the  Community  Relations  Service  would 
establish  local  offices  In  our  troubled  cities 
to  maintain  a  constant  dialogue  between 
local  public  ofJiclals  and  the  local  Negro 
communltv— so  that  the  level  of  Negro  im- 
patience is  not  a  m.atter  of  speculation  and 
the  intention  of  city  olBcials  is  not  a  matter 
of  doubt. 

31  The  White  House  Center  could  assure 
maximum  effort  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  to  convince 
local  school  officials  of  the  need  for  the  ex- 
panded use  of  school  and  recreation  facilities 
m  full-time  summer  programs — so  that  the 
energies  of  urban  youth  are  engaged  con- 
structively and  are  not  available  to  be  tapped 
bv  the  agitators  of  violence. 

4)  The  White  House  Center  could  Instruct 
the  Department  of  Interior  to  utilize  Its 
authorltv  under  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Act  to  Increase  swimming  pool 
facilities  in  the  tenslon-rldden  urban  areas — 
so  that  the  heat  of  the  summer  Is  not 
allowed  to  contribute  to  the  heat  of  racial 
tensions. 

5)  The  White  House  Center  could  Impress 
local  officials  and  social  work  groups  of  the 
value  of  programs  to  encourage  city  families 
to  use  available  public  beaches  and  camping 
and  recreation  facilities  In  the  area  and 
assure  that  the  prestige  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Department  can  be  available  to  encour- 
age local  public  and  private  transportation 
companies  to  support  these  programs — so 
that  the  urban  poor  can  find  new  outlets  for 
their  energies  and  are  not  condemned  day-ln 
and  day-out  to  the  oppressive  surroundings 
of  core-city  life. 

6)  The  White  House  Center  could  encour- 
age a  broad  effort  in  the  private  entertain- 
ment Industry  to  coordinate  the  scheduling 
in  urban  centers  of  major  sports  events.  Jazz 
concerts,  and  outdoor  movies  showings  dur- 
ing the  long  summer  nights — so  that  the 
outbreak  of  violence  Is  not  the  only  distrac- 
tion In  the  urban  Negro's  tedious  and  hot 
summer  despair. 

7t  The  White  House  Center  could  activate 
the  President's  Physical  Fitness  Program  to 
create  and  schedule  personal  demonstrations 
by  national  sports  figures,  local  contests  for 
physical  achievement,  and  a  continuing 
calendar  of  core-city  sporting  events — so  that 
a  spirit  of  excitement  and  enthusiasm  can 
help  cjunteract  the  boredom  of  the  summer 
months. 

8 1  The  White  House  Center  could  encour- 
age the  national  television  networks  and 
local  stations  to  provide  for  the  programming 
of  locally  or  nationally  significant  sporting 
events  in  those  cities  where  violent  disorder 
seems  imminent — so  that  in  times  of  trouble 
urban  Americans  have  a  rea.'on  to  spend 
their  Idle  hours  at  home  and  not  In  the 
streets. 

9 1  The  White  House  Center  could  assure 
that  the  Department  of  Justice,  if  necessary 
through  funds  appropriated  under  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act,  encourage  the 
creation  In  the  heavily  populated  urban  cen- 
ters of  auxiliary  citizen  police  groups — so 
that  when  disorder  comes,  local  law  enlorce- 
nient  officials  have  an  organized  means  of 


calling    upon    the    responsible    Negro    Com- 
munity to  help  maintain  law  and  order. 

10)  The  White  House  Center  could  require 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies,  consist- 
ent with  orderly  planning,  to  encourage  ac- 
celeration during  the  summer  months  of 
those  local  public  and  private  projects  whose 
ratio  of  labor  intensity  could  provide  summer 
jobs  for  unemployed  Negro  youth— so  that 
some  efforts  are  made  to  minimize  the  legit- 
imate Negro  grievances  In  the  field  of  job 
opportunity  during  the  summer  months 
when  violence  seems  most  likely. 

We  stress  that  these  programs,  individually 
and  collectively,  do  not  represent  a  long- 
range  cure  to  the  disease  that  afflicts  Amer- 
ica's cities.  They  are,  Instead,  short-range 
measures  of  preventive  medicine.  Necessary 
as  they  are,  they  are  not  a  substitute  for  a 
long-range  answer. 

Both  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Branch  have  a  pressing  responsibility  to  seek 
and  find  long-range  answers.  In  the  short- 
run,  in  the  days  and  weeks  ahead,  each  of 
the  Executive  Departments  and  agencies  of 
the  United  States  government  must  find  a 
way  it  can.  through  existing  authority,  con- 
tribute to  the  maintenance  of  law,  order,  and 
tranquility  In  our  cities. 

But  governmental  action  can  never  replace 
or  displace  private  initiative.  Government 
can  never  solve  the  problems  of  urban  un- 
rest alone.  The  efforts,  Imagination,  talent 
and  resources  of  private  business,  private  or- 
ganizations of  all  kinds,  and  private  individ- 
uals are  essential.  It  will  take  the  commit- 
ment of  citizens  In  both  the  Negro  and  white 
communities  of  our  cities  to  assure  that  rea- 
son, law  and  order  will  prevail.  It  Is  an 
obligation  which  all  men  share  equally,  for 
we  are  all  Inescapably  involved. 


would  enable  augmented  UJ5.  participa- 
tion in  multinational  and  international 
organizational  activities,  including  the 
work  of  UNESCO,  where  our  American 
participation  is  so  meager  at  the  present. 

My  amendment  would  also  encourage 
education  of  American  students  in  for- 
eign public  schools  and  provide  for  the 
utilization  of  foreign  currencies  tor 
counterpart  funds'  where  these  are 
available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  the  Con- 
gress has  been  unwilling  to  provide  funds 
to  implement  the  International  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966.  I  can  understand  the 
basis  for  this  reluctance  to  fund  this 
program  at  this  time.  However,  it  is  my 
feeling  that  the  amendments  which  I  am 
now  offering  shift  the  International  Ed- 
ucation Act  from  a  low-priority  to  a 
high-priority  item  and  are  on  the  sched- 
ule of  our  national  interests  and  interna- 
tional responsibilities.  In  addition  my 
amendment,  if  enacted  into  law,  would 
provide  countless  opportunities  for  serv- 
ice by  Americans  and  benefits  to  Ameri- 
cans which  may  be  mea.sured  in  the  long- 
term  goals  of  universal  understanding 
and  world  peace. 


INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  SCHADEBERO.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  McCloryI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection, 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  amend  the 
International  Education  Act  of  1966.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  I  discussed  in  some 
detail  the  bill  passed  last  year.  At  that 
time  I  pointed  out  that  the  main  impact 
of  the  bill  would  seem  to  provide  a  mini- 
mum of  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  foreign  languages,  history,  culture, 
habits,  and  other  aspects  of  the  peoples 
of  other  nations.  I  also  pointed  out  that 
the  legislation  appeared  to  give  primary 
support  to  low-priority  subjects  of  inter- 
national education  and  greater  world 
understanding. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
would  serve  to  encourage  greatly  in- 
creased foreign  study  by  American  citi- 
zens, including  students  and  teachers  as 
well  as  those  engaged  in  business,  the 
professions  and  other  pursuits.  Empha- 
sis would  be  placed  on  foreign  education 
experiences  by  American  students  in- 
cluding particularly  those  at  the  second- 
ary school  level,  where  the  student  is  best 
able  to  assimilate  the  benefits  of  the  for- 
eign environment  and  develop  his  lan- 
guage fluency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  purpose  of  this 
amendment   which   I   have    introduced 


AN  UNWISE  VETO 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  IMr.  McClory]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
face  of  the  continuing  battle  to  reduce 
crime  in  our  country  It  is  most  disturbing 
to  note  that  Illinois  Gov.  Otto  Kemer, 
recently  named  as  Chairman  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Commission  on  Civil  Disorders, 
has  seen  fit  to  veto  a  law  passed  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Illinois 
General  Assembly  popularly  named  the 
"stop  and  frisk  bill." 

The  measure  passed  by  the  Illinois 
Legislature  was  recommended  by  the 
Chicago  Crime  Commission,  Cook  County 
Board  President  Richard  Ogilvie,  who  as 
former  Special  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney 
General  prosecuted  the  notorious  Tony 
Accardo,  and  others  in  behalf  of  better 
law  enforcement. 

The  measui-e  was  worded  precisely  to 
meet  earlier  objections  of  Governor 
Kerner. 

The  State  of  Illinois  and  the  whole  Na- 
tion should  abhor  this  unwise  veto  by 
Governor  Kemer.  A  timely  and  illumi- 
nating editorial  appeared  in  yester- 
day's—Tuesday, August  8,  1967— Chicago 
Tribune,  which  follows: 

An  Unwise  Veto 
One  thing  made  clear  by  the  recent  rioting 
is  that  stronger  laws  axe  needed  to  take  guns 
out  of  the  hand  of  criminals,  revolutlon- 
a'  ies  and  persons  crazed  by  mob  spirit.  The 
Illinois  legislature,  at  Its  recent  session, 
passed  two  important  pieces  of  legislation  to 
aid  police  in  this  direction.  One  was  a  meas- 
ure requiring  owners  of  firearms  to  obtain 
licenses.  The  other  was  a  "stop  and  frisk" 
bill  which  would  have  clarified  the  rights  of 
peace  officers  to  stop  persons  for  question- 
ing and  to  search  them  for  weapons. 
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Last  week  Gov  Kerner  signed  the  legis- 
lation to  license  gun  owners,  but  he  vetoed 
the  "•top  and  frialc"  bill.  His  excuse  for  the 
veto  was  the  same  one  he  gave  for  rejecting 
a  similar  bill  passed  by  the  1965  General 
Assembly. 

The  veto  message  Indicates  that  the  gover- 
nor and  his  advisers  gave  the  bill  scant  con- 
sideration; p>osslbly  they  did  not  even  read 
it.  The  veto  message  says  the  bill  would  per- 
mit a  police  offlcer  to  stop  any  person  in  a 
public  place  whi  the  officer  reasonably  sus- 
pects is  committing,  h.w  committed,  or  is 
about  to  commit  a  felony  or  "a  violation  of 
the  article  of  the  criminal  code  dealing  with 
gambling  and  rel.ited  offenses." 

The  bill  says  nothing  about  gambling  and 
related  offenses.  It  refers  instead  to  article 
24  of  the  criminal  code  which  deals  with  un- 
lawful use  of  weapons  The  governors  refer- 
ence to  "gambling  and  related  offenses"  Is 
mystifying. 

The  veto  message  also  refers  to  a  "rela- 
tively minor"  change  made  In  the  bill  since 
It  was  first  passed  by  the  legislature  In  1965 
TJnder  the  191-35  bill  an  officer  frisking  a 
suspect  could  huve  seized  weapons  and  other 
objects  which  the  policeman  reasonably 
suspected  had  been  used  in  the  commission 
of  a  crime  or  might  be  used  in  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime.  The  1967  bill  limited  the 
power  of  seizure  to  weapons  and  permitted 
an  oflBcer  to  search  f.or  weapons  only  If  he 
believed  he  was  In  danger  of  attack 

The  change  in  the  two  bills  therefore  was 
hardly  "minor  "  Indeed  the  chief  aim  of  the 
1967  bin  was  only  to  help  police  get  con- 
victions of  persons  carrying  concealed  weap- 
ons In  violation  of  the  law 

It  Is  now  lawful  for  the  police  to  stop  per- 
sons acting  suspiciously  In  public  places 
and  to  question  them  It  Is  also  lawful  for  a 
policeman  to  frisk  a  suspect.  If  the  police- 
man believes  he  Is  in  danger  of  attack.  The 
courts  here  generally  hold,  however,  that  If 
the  policeman  finds  a  pistol  In  the  search. 
the  weapon  cannot  be  used  as  evidence 
a^lnst  the  suspect  The  "stop  and  frisk" 
bill  would  have  permitted  police  to  prosecute 
such  yun  toters  successfully 

Most  of  Gov  Kerner's  veto  message  Is  a 
repetition  of  his  1965  veto  message,  which 
raised  questions  about  the  constitutionality 
of  police  detention  and  searches.  These  ques- 
tions have  been  dealt  with  by  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals,  which  h  is  upheld  that 
state's  "stop  and  frisk"  law.  The  United 
States  Supreme  court  has  consented  to  hear 
an  appeal  involving  the  New  York  law  and 
a  similar  Louisiana  statute  Illinois  police 
officers  will  be  without  the  protection  of  a 
"stop  and  frisk"  law,  at  lea^t  until  the  1969 
session  of  the  legislature  Gov  Kerner's  veto 
was  a  mistake 


DEPLOYMENT     OF     ANTIBALLISTIC 
MISSILE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  SCHADEBEIRG  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  .Arizona  Mr  Rhodf.s;  may 
extend  hi.s  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  inchide  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  House  Republican  pohcy  committee 
urges  the  Johnson-Humphrey  adminis- 
tration to  provide  the  American  people 
with  an  effective  antlballistlc  missile  sys- 
tem. The  Soviets  have  been  building  and 
deploying  their  ABM  system  for  some 
time.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  unani- 
mously support  the  position  that  this 
coimtry  should  now  proceed  to  deploy. 
Congress     has     appropriated     suflQcient 


funds  for  this  purpose.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  has  warned; 

A  low  order  of  magnitude  attack  could  pos- 
sibly be  launched  by  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists against  the  United  States  by  the  early 
1970's.  .^t  present  we  do  not  have  an  etlective 
anti-baliistic  missile  system  which  could 
repel  such  a  suicidal  (for  the  Chinese)  but 
nevertheless  possible  strike. 

Time  and  the  rush  of  events  demand 
action. 

As  early  as  1963  there  were  rumors 
that  the  Russians  were  developing  an 
ABM  defense  However,  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  wnen  questioned  about  this, 
engaged  in  a  dialoK  of  evasion  th-it  ap- 
peared to  deny  that  the  Soviets  had  such 
a  system  It  was  not  until  November  10, 
1966,  2  days  after  the  1966  election,  that 
McNamara  announced  there  was  con- 
siderable evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
Soviet  ABM  system.  Moreover,  informa- 
tion from  the  intelligence  c'ommunity 
no'vV  indicates  that  the  Soviets  are  in- 
deed deploying  one  and  possibly  two 
ABM  .systems  Al.so,  the  Soviets  probably 
Will  extend  and  improve  their  defenses 
over  the  coming  year  and  thev  Jiave  ac- 
celerated the  deployment  of  hardened  of- 
fensive intercontinental  ballistic  mi.s- 
siles. 

It  is  significant  that  in  response  to  a 
news  conference  question  about  the  So- 
viet antiballistic  missile  .system.  Gen 
Paul  G.  Kurochin.  head  of  tlie  S:>viet 
Frunze  Military'  Academy,  stated  that 
mi.=;siles  fired  at  the  Soviet  Un;on  would 
not  hit  their  targets.  He  al.so  slated; 

Detecting  missiles  In  time  and  destroying 
them  !n  flight  Is  no  problem. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  little 
wonder  that  Soviet  Premier  Kosygin  has 
given  no  encouragement  to  hopes  for  a 
moratorium  on  antiballistic  missile  de- 
fen.se  development  as  a  means  of  limiting 
the  arms  race  between  the  great  powers 

There  is  a  continuing  split  between 
Secretar\-  McNamara  and  the  entire 
Joint  Chiefs  ot  Staff  on  the  antiballistic 
missile  delen.;e  question.  For  years  tlie 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  unanimously 
supported  the  position  that  this  country- 
sh)uld  deploy  Nike  X.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  General  Wiieel- 
er.  testified  that  he  had  gone  to  President 
Johnson  on  his  own  initiative  to  preseiit 
the  Joint  Chiefs'  case.  According  to  Gen- 
eral Wheeler: 

The  Soviets  will  undoutedly  improve  the 
Moscow  system  as  time  goes  on  and  extend 
ABM  defense  to  other  high  priority  areas  of 
the  Soviet  Union 

In  his  opinion,  the  Soviet  objective  is 
"to  achieve  an  exploitable  capability, 
permitting  them  freedom  to  pursue 
their  national  aims  at  conflict  levels  less 
than  general  nuclear  war  ' 

On  March  10,  1967,  Gen.  H^irold  John- 
son, the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Army. 
m  his  testimony  before  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  clearly  expressed 
the  position  of  the  profe.s.slonal  military 
leaders  when  he  stated; 

When  do  we  stop  discussing  and  when  do 
we  reach  a  decision  polnf" 

With  the  shock  of  the  recent  Chinese 
thermonuclear  explosion  on  June  17. 
1967.  efforts  to  downgrade  the  potential 
menace  of  Commimist  China  have  dis- 


appeared. It  took  the  United  States  8 
years  to  move  from  the  atomic  bomb  to 
the  hydrogen  bomb.  It  took  the  Soviet 
Union  4  years  to  accomplish  the  same  re- 
sult. In  just  2  years  and  8  months,  Red 
China  has  joined  the  H-bomb  club.  In  a 
rtcent  report  on  the  Red  Chinese  threat, 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
stated ; 

We  believe  that  the  Chinese  wlU  continue 
to  place  a  high  priority  on  thermonuclear 
weapon  development.  With  continued  testing 
we  believe  they  will  be  able  to  develop  a 
thermonuclear  warhead  in  the  ICBM  weight 
class  with  a  yield  In  the  megaton  range  by 
about  1970.  We  believe  that  the  Cl.tnese  can 
have  an  ICBM  system  ready  for  deployment 
In  The  early  1970's.  On  the  basis  of  our 
present  knowledge,  we  believe  taat  the  Chi- 
nese probably  will  achieve  an  operational 
ICBM  ca}>abillty  before  1972.  Conceivably,  It 
could  be  ready  as  early  as  1970-71. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  fiom  5  to 
7  years,  from  the  time  the  go-ahead  is 
given,  would  be  needed  to  deploy  even 
a  thin  U.S.  antiballistic  missile  defense 
Any  lingering  doubt  over  whether  or  not 
such  a  system  should  be  developed  has 
been  dispelled  by  China's  amazing  prog- 
I'css  with  nuclear  weapons.  In  a  report 
dated  August  4.  1967,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  noted  that  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1968.  there  will  be  approxi- 
mately $970  million  available  for  an  ABM 
defen.se  .system.  The  committee  also 
stated: 

The  Congress  has  met  Its  constitutional 
res|X)nslbllltles  In  this  matter,  and  the  re- 
spjnslbllity  for  further  delaying  this  system 
clearly  rests  with  the  executive  branch  ot 
the  government. 

These  fimds  must  be  put  to  use  without 
further  delay.  The  secret  of  mass  de- 
struction is  now  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  may  be  tempted  to  use  it.  Our  de- 
fenses must  be  prepared  to  meet  this 
challenge. 
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CONTE  S  FL.'VN  FOR  VIETNAM 

Mr.  .'-.CHADEBERG.  Mr.  .Speaker.  I 
a.^k  unanimous  con.sent  tliat  the  gentle- 
man from  Mas.'achus«nts  I  Mr.  Morse' 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  th»  Record  aitd  include  extraneous 
mattor. 

T!-.e  SPE'XKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wi.scon.^in? 

There  was  \\n  ob.iect'on. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker.  ye.sterday  I  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  thoughtful  address 
on  Vietnam  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts i  Mr.  CoNTEl.  last  Saturday  in 
Dalton,  Mass. 

On  Monday.  August  7,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing newspapers  in  Ma.ssachusetts,  the 
Berkshire  Eagle,  commented  favorably 
on  Mr.  CoNTE's  remarks,  commending 
him  for  his  courage  and  thoughtfulness 
in  proposing  alternatives  to  the  present 
course  of  action  in  Vietnam.  I  include 
the  text  of  the  editorial  in  the  Record: 
CoNTE's  Pl.an   for  Viettnam 

A  lot  of  people  were  priibably  surprised 
that  Congressman  Conte  chose  Saturday'i 
"Back  the  Boys'  rally  in  Dalton  as  the  oc- 
casion for  proposing  an  end  to  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam.  CertiUnly  it  would  have  been 


a  lot  easier — and  politically  safer — for  him 
to  have  wrapped  himself  up  in  the  flag  with 
a  ringing  endorsement  of  our  present  policies. 

But  in  point  of  fact  there  was  nothing  In- 
consistent between  tiie  speech  and  the  oc- 
caiio::.  The  best  thing  that  we  can  do  for  the 
boys  in  Vietnam  is  to  bring  the  slaughter 
to  ,in  early  and  honorable  end.  What  Con- 
gressmiin  Came  has  put  forward  Is  a  possible 
means  of  achieving  this. 

His  prop>>;ial  is  in  two  p.-irts:  first,  nil  un- 
coi.dltional  bombing  moratorium  and,  sec- 
ond, the  cor.strurtlon  of  a  175-mile  wide 
millt.iiy  barrier  across  South  Vietnam  r.nd 
Laos  to  block  infiltration  from  the  north.  It 
IS  not  a  wholly  new  idea.  !;ut  it  is  c  ".r  that 
dsserves  more  top-level  consideration  that  it 
has  ever  received. 

It  is  a  plan  basci  upon  a  f,.ct  v.-hlch  the 
Joh:;;on  lulministrarion  hat;  been  urwilling 
to  acknowledge:  n;:mo!y,  that  the  bombing 
cf  Nort'i  Virtnan  hns  signally  fnilcd  to  do 
wh.Tt  11  was  supp'^sed  t^  do.  It  wr.?  suppofc-d 
to  halt  the  niuvcrnent  of  troops  from  North 
to  South  Vietnam  and  to  pressure  the  Hniiol 
regime  Ir.t.T  agreeing  to  negotiate. 

Since  the  bombing  began,  there  hiis  been 
a  five-fold  increate  in  infiltration  from  North 
to  South  Vietnam.  And  far  from  brii:ging 
Hjnoi  to  the  bargaining  table,  the  fcoinblng 
hiis  become  .in  in' iiper.ible  ob.<'tacIe  to  the 
imtiEtion  of  r.c£;otiritlons.  If  there  i.s  one 
thing  that  hiis  been  made  cry:tal  clear  by 
now  it  is  that  the  Communists  have  no 
lnt»ntiou  of  talking  until  the  bombing  has 
enr'ed. 

No  doubt  t'tere  are  formidable  military 
aid  dip'omr.tic  Gb"^tac!es  to  the  harrier  plan 
which  Congretsman  Conte  proposes  .--s  an 
altern.-.tlve  to  continued  bombing.  Bu*  in- 
sof.ir  as  cost  is  an  objection,  he  has  an- 
sv.ered  this  effectively  by  polnttng  out  that 
!t  would  involve  a  far  smaller  outlay  than 
Is  r^pre.'-pr.ted  by  the  more  than  600  U.S. 
planes  that  have  already  been  lost  over 
North  Vietnam.  And  this  doesn't  even  take 
Into  p.ccount  the  imnieasur.ible  cost  of  the 
bombing  policy  In  terms  of  diminishing  U.S. 
prestige  throuf^hout  the  world. 

But  the  specifics  of  the  Conte  plan  are  of 
secondary  import.' nee.  The  primary  signifi- 
cance of  his  Dalton  speech  was  In  driving 
home  the  point  that  there  are  alternatives 
to  the  Johnron  policy  of  endless  escalation 
in  pur.'ult  of  a  phantom  military  "victory." 

"In  the  final  analysis."  he  said,  "the  best 
way  of  combatting  communism  is  to  end 
human  misery,  suffering,  degradation  and 
poverty  wherever  it  may  exist."  We  are  not 
going  to  do  this  by  pouring  more  American 
boys  and  more  billions  of  dollars  into  the 
bottomles?  pit  of  Vietn.Tm.  and  Congressman 
Coiite  de  erve.s  the  gratitude  of  his  con- 
stituents for  having  the  courage  to  say  so. 


MUTUAL  DEESCALATION 

Mr.  PCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentle- 
Rian  from  Mis-?chusetts  iMr.  MopseI 
ntay  extend  his  remarks  at  th?s  point 
in  the  RecopxP  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKFJR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reouest  of  the  pen'leman  from 
W;.<;consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  additional  exTjressions  of  editorial  In- 
terest and  support  for  the  proposal  for 
a  Gradual,  mutual  deescalation  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  put  forward  by  eight  Re- 
publican Members  on  July  10.  I  include 
editorials  fi-om  the  Pueblo,  Colo.,  Star 
Journal;  the  Waterbury.  Conn.,  Repub- 
lican;  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Tribune: 


the  Iowa  City  Press  Citizen ;  the  Wichita 

Eagle,  and  the  Idaho  Falls  Post  Register; 

[From  the  Pueblo  (Colo.)  Star-Journal,  July 

14,  1967] 

To   ESCVLATE   OR  DEESCAL.^TE? 

"We  are  winning  the  war — but  .  .  .,"  was 
the  message  given  to  Secretary  Robert  Mc- 
Namara by  field  commanders  during  the 
ninth  visit  by  the  secretary  of  defense  to 
Vietnam. 

The  "but"  translates  Into  a  call  for  still 
more  troops  to  be  added  to  the  466,000  there 
at  present.  McNamara  and  Gen.  Westmore- 
land conferred  with  the  President  and  all 
agreed  that  more  troops  are  needed  but  no 
figure  was  set.  It  may  approximate  50.000  to 
60.000. 

This  number,  we  are  told,  is  the  minimum 
needed  to  complete  the  Job  begun  by  a  rela- 
tive handful  of  American  advisors  only  a  few 
short  years  ago. 

Yet  behind  the  now  somewhat  guarded 
and  muted  predictions  of  eventual  victory 
for  the  cause  of  democracy  lies  the  sobering 
belief  of  the  generals  that  this  many  troops 
win  be  required  solely  to  keep  us  on  top  of 
the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  during 
the  coming  months. 

For  the  fact  Is  that  escalation  has  been 
met  by  escalation  since  the  beginning.  Com- 
munist troop  strength  is  higher  than  it  has 
ever  been,  despite  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  and  ever-Increasing  battle  losses. 

McNamara  described  more  than  the  Im- 
mediate situation  when  he  said  at  Da  Nang: 
"Our  casualties  are  high  but  we  have  also  in- 
flicted high  casualties  on  North  Vietnamese 
army  units." 

What  he  describes  was  the  situation  as  it 
was  In  1965  and  1966  and  as  it  is  likely  to  be 
in  1968.  Only  the  numbers  have  been 
changed — for  the  higher. 

It  is  often  forgotten  that  escalation  if  not 
the  prerogative  only  of  this  country.  Options 
open  to  the  Communists  include  a  step-up  of 
terrorist  bombings  In  Saigon  and  other 
South  Vietnamese  cities;  the  Infiltration  in 
even  greater  numbers  of  the  large  North 
Vietnamese  standing  army;  the  use  of  Com- 
munist "volunteers"  from  other  countries; 
the  opening  of  diversionary  action  In  Korea. 

This  was  emphasized  by  eight  Republican 
congressmen  the  other  day  as  they  intro- 
duced a  scheme  for  a  de-escalation  of  the 
war  that  would  steer  a  middle  course  be- 
tween "those  who  would  bomb  more  and 
those  who  would  bomb  less." 

Representatives  Morse  of  Massachusetts, 
Dellenback  of  Oregon.  Each  of  Michigan. 
Horton  of  New  Yorlc,  Mathlas  of  Maryland, 
Mosher  of  Ohio,  Schwelker  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Stafford  of  Vermont  propose  a  halt  to  all 
bombing  In  North  Vietnam  north  of  the  21st 
parallel  for  60  days.  This  would  exempt  the 
city  of  Hanoi  but  not  the  port  of  Haiphong. 

If  the  North  Vietnamese  respond  with  a 
similar  de-escalatory  step,  such  as  dis- 
mantling major  supply  depots  along  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  Trail,  the  United  States  would  then 
end  all  bombing  north  of  the  20th  parallel 
for  a  like  60-day  period — and  so  on  down  in 
five  steps  until  the  17th  parallel  dividing 
North  and  South  Vietnam  was  reached. 

The  staged  de-escalation  plan  would  pro- 
duce a  growing  atmosphere  of  mutual  con- 
fidence, think  the  congressmen.  Its  virtue  is 
that  most  military  targets  are  in  southern 
North  Vietnam. 

Thus,  should  the  North  Vietnamese  fall 
to  respond  to  the  first  bombing  limitation, 
bombing  could  be  resumed  north  of  the  21st 
parallel  without  having  caused  the  military 
effort  in  South  Vietnam  any  disadvantage, 
they  believe. 

Would  such  a  plan  work?  The  congress- 
men honestly  don't  know.  Their  proposal  Is 
put  forth  not  as  a  panacea  for  Vietnam  but 
In  the  belief  that  the  best  chance  for  peace 
lies  In  small  steps,  taken  quietly,  that  make 


the   position    of    each   side    credible   to    the 
other. 

That  we  are  willing  to  Invest  another 
50,000  or  more  men  in  V'letnam  is  probably 
quite  credible — and  acceptable — to  Hanoi. 
That  we  are  ready  to  de-escalate  by  small 
steps,  however.  Is  something  that  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  made  as  credible  to  them 
as  it  might  be. 


[From   the  Waterbury    (Conn.)    Republican, 
July  11.  1967] 
Step  by  Step 

The  proposal  by  a  group  of  Republican 
congressmen  that  the  United  States  take  the 
initiative  in  a  step-by-step  slowing  down  of 
the  Vietnam  war  merits  serious  considera- 
tion. 

The  group,  whose  spokesman  is  Massachu- 
setts' Rep.  F.  Bradford  Morse,  suggests  that 
the  United  States  halt  all  bombing  in  North 
Vietnam  north  of  the  21st  Parallel  for  60  days. 
This  area  includes  Hanoi  but  not  the  port 
city  of  Haiphong. 

If  North  Vietnam  responded  with  a  sim- 
ilar conciliatory  move  of  Its  own  within  that 
period,  the  United  States  w-ould  proceed  to 
Step  Two:  It  would  halt  bombing  north  of 
the  20th  Parallel  for  60  days,  hna  so  on 
through  three  more  limited  steps  designed 
to  lead  to  peace  neogtlations,  through  cor- 
responding de-escalation  moves  by  both  sides. 

Rep.  Morse  doesn't  offer  the  plan  as  the 
ultimate  in  Vietnam  solutions.  But  he  and 
the  seven  other  congressmen  who  share  his 
views  believe  it  offers  more  promise  than  the 
present  var  policy  of  the  Administration. 
In  its  insistence  that  the  first  step  toward  de- 
escalation  be  taken  by  North  Vietnam  the 
Adminisratlon  is  following  a  policy  that 
is  inflexible  and  dangerous,  they  believe. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  view- 
point that  peace  lies  not  in  giant  power  or 
giant  concessions. 

Rep.  Morse  claims  that  by  halting  the 
bombing  In  stages,  by  tying  each  successive 
stage  to  an  equivalent  response  by  North 
Vietnam,  the  military  risks  taken  by  the 
United  States   would   be   minimized. 

Rep.  Morse  submitted  the  plan  to  the  Ad- 
ministration some  time  ago  but  drew  no  re- 
action. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  members  of 
both  Houss  and  Senate  will  take  up  the  plan. 
It  certainly  offers  more,  on  the  face  of  It, 
than  the  totally  rigid  stand  of  the  Adminis- 
tration or  anything  proposed  to  date  by  either 
hawks  or  doves. 

[From  the  Des  Moines   (Iowa)   Tribune, 

July    12.    1967] 

Staged  Cutb.\cks  in  the  War 

Republicans  have  been  split  three  ways  on 
Vietnam  policy.  Some  supixirt  the  Johnson 
Administration,  some  attack  It  for  keeping 
the  war  limited,  some  attack  It  for  getting 
the  country  In  so  deep  in  a  quagmire. 

The  eight  Republican  congressmen  who 
proposed  a  plan  for  "staged  de-escalation" 
Monday,  however,  did  It  in  the  spirit  neither 
of  supporting  or  attacking  the  Administra- 
tion, but  of  being  helpful  to  it  and  to  their 
country. 

Represent.itive  F.  Bradford  Morse  (Rep., 
Mass.)  and  seven  others  called  for  a  series  of 
small  steps  taken  one  at  a  time,  with  a  pause 
after  each  for  the  other  side  to  respond.  They 
take  serlou.sly  the  Administration's  claim 
th.Tt  the  war  is  ?ti!l  a  limited  war  for  lim- 
ited objectives.  They  would  like  to  make  sure 
this  remains  true,  and  move  It  toward  the 
eventual  peace  table  sooner  rather  than  later. 
In  an  atmosphere  of  decreasing  violence 
rather  than  increasing  violence. 

At  the  same  time  they  recognize  the  mili- 
tary and  political  obstacles  to  an  Immedi- 
ate, complete  halt  in  the  bombine  of  North 
Vietnam,  the  "first  step"  urged  by  so  many 
would-be    de-escalatars.     Including    United 
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Nations  Secrewry  General  U  Thant  So  they 
•uggeat  Instead  as  a  first  step  a  60-d.iy  an- 
nounced pause  In  t>jmblng  North  Vietnam 
nortb  of  the  21st  parallel  of  latitude  This 
would  halt  bombing  of  Hanoi,  but  not  of 
Hilphong.  It  would  leave  open  for  contin- 
ued bombing  all  the  routea  from  North 
Vietnam  Into  South  Vietnam  via  Laos  or 
otherwise 

If  during  »hls  60-day  perlxl,  North  Viet- 
nam underto<:)k  a  similar  step  of  de-escala- 
tlon,  the  Republican  congressmen  siiggest. 
the  United  States  'Jiould  immediately  take 
a  second  step  It  would  halt  bombing  in 
North  Vietnam  north  of  the  20th  parallel 
for  60  days  And  so  on 

Thus  it  would  take  five  ?teps  to  reach 
the  17th  parallel,  and  four  steps  In  response 
by  North  Vietnam  Acceptable  steps  by  North 
Vietnam,  the  congressman  suggest,  might  be 
such  things  as  cessation  of  shipments  to  and 
frcwn  specific  military  supply  depots  in  the 
southern  part  of  North  Vietnam;  nonuse  oi 
specific  supply  routes  along  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
trail:  wlthdraw.al  of  all  MIO  fighter  planes 
to  far  northern  North  Vietnam;  release  of 
U.S.  prisoners  of  war,  etc. 

All  these  sviggested  ."steps  are  Ju.=it  "for  In- 
stance." The  point  the  Republican  congress- 
men want  t  I  get  across  is  reciprocal  de-es- 
calation by  mean.s  of  steps  small  enough 
not  to  risk  a  big  change  in  the  military 
balance.  Each  side  would  be  judge  of  wheth- 
er the  others  steps  were  adequate  re.-^ponse. 

It's  a  sound  Idea,  one  which  Pre.sldent 
Johnson  cautlouslv  experimented  with  In  his 
past  bombing  pauses  and  which  both  have 
approximated  In  their  holiday  truces  leach 
announced  separately  by  the  two  sides,  with- 
out formal  agreementi  A  limited"  war  In 
which  the  limits  go  up  and  up  by  large  In- 
crements cannot  stay  very  limited  This  war 
is  getting  out  of  hand. 


(From  the  Iowa  Cltv   ilowal    Press  Citizen. 

July  15.  1987] 

CoNTtwmD    Escalation  or    Renewed    Peace 

ErroRT? 

That  escalation  of  the  Vietnamese  War  Is 
a  game  two  can  play  is  often  forgotten  In 
this  country.  It  shouldn't  (be  as  the]  US 
Increases  Its  involvement  In  the  conflict  by 
sending  additional  troops  to  Vietnam. 

The  North  Vietnamese,  the  Viet  Cong  and 
their  allies  have  most  of  the  options  open  to 
this  country,  and  some  others  as  well.  They 
can  step  up  bombing  by  terrorists  In  cities 
of  the  south,  they  can  send  In  more  troops, 
they  can  use  "volunteers  '  from  other  Com- 
munist countries,  they  could  Initiate  a  di- 
versionary attack  In  Korea. 

It's  even  conceivable  that  high  officials 
have  come  back  to  Hanoi  from  the  battle- 
front  In  South  Vietnam  bearing  a  message 
from  field  commanders  that  while  their 
forces  "are  winning  the  war  slowly  but 
steadily."  more  Communist  troops  are  needed 
to  Increase  the  pressure.  And  It's  even  pos- 
sible that  skeptics  In  Hanoi  are  noting  that 
similar  comments  were  made  In  1964  and 
19fl6  and  appear  to  be  likely  In  1968.  that 
escalation  of  the  conflict  has  been  met.  not 
by  victory,  but  by  continued  escalation 
Hence,  the  Impasse  remains,  but  at  a  higher 
and  more  costly  level. 

While  possible,  this  Is  unlikely — at  this 
time  anyway.  However,  it  does  Illustrate  that 
two  can  run  on  the  escalation  treadmill  It 
demonstrates,  too.  that  a  more  searching  re- 
examination of  strategy  Is  In  order. 

It  Is  against  this  background  that  eight 
Republican  congressmen  advanced  this  week 
a  plan  for  de-escalation  of  the  war  which 
would  offer  a  middle  course  between  "those 
who  would  bomb  more  and  those  who  would 
bot&b  less."  The  sponsors,  led  by  P.  Bradford 
Morse  of  Massachusetts  believe  the  "small 
st«p"  de-escalation  might  enable  both  sides 
to  edge  toward  the  conference  table,  each 
able  to  claim  credit  for  reducing  the  scale 
of  the  war. 


Morse  and  his  colleagues,  none  of  them 
from  Iowa,  propose  that  the  US  first  agree 
to  halt  bombing  north  of  the  2l!!t  parallel 
for  60  days,  a  cutoff  point  affecting  Hanoi, 
but  not  the  port  of  Haiphong,  If  the  North 
Vietnamese  respond  with  some  reduction  in 
the  scale  of  the  conflict,  a  second  step  would 
halt  bombing  north  of  the  20th  parallel, 
again  to  be  matched  by  Hanoi  before  any 
further  action  Is  taken  by  this  country. 

The  steps.  It's  emphasized,  would  be  taken 
without  fanfare  and  with  due  regard  for 
maintaining  a  balance  of  forces.  It  would  be. 
In  short,  a  reversal  of  the  step-by-step  esca- 
lation which  has  taken  place  to  date  and 
which  threatens  to  go  completely  out  of 
control.  Also.  Morse  believes  this  might  build 
some  confidence  on  each  side  In  the  willing- 
ness of  the  other  to  limit  the  conflict  and 
eventually  to  negotiate. 

The  plan  avoids  the  possible  trap  of  halting 
all  bombing  without  conditions,  leaving  It  up 
to  Hanoi  to  decide  when  Is  "permanent."  and 
hence  when  It  might  begin  peace  talks.  It 
might  also  remove,  or  at  least  limit,  the  ob- 
jection that  the  US.  position  Is  being  eroded 
by  leaving  North  Vlernam  free  to  send  men 
and  supplies  south  without  harassment. 

No  one  can  know  whether  the  plan  would 
work,  certainly  not  the  congressmen.  The 
Idea  Is  put  forward  as  an  approach  to  peace 
in  the  belief  that  a  chance  may  Ue  In  small 
steps,  taken  quietly,  making  the  position  of 
each  side  credible  to  the  other. 

That  the  U  S  Is  willing  to  commit  anoth- 
er 25.000  or  70,000  men,  or  whatever  num- 
ber is  under  discussion,  doubtless  Is  credible 
to  Hanoi.  Just  as  we  are  willing  to  believe 
that  North  Vietnam  is  willing  to  commit  ad- 
ditional re-ources  to  its  effort.  That  either 
side  is  wining  to  de-escalate,  however,  ap- 
pears to  be  something  that  Is  not  as  credi- 
ble  as   It   should   be   made. 

In  making  this  credible  lies  the  advantages 
of  small  steps  toward  reducing  the  scale  and 
Intensity  of  the  conflict  without  Incurring 
too  great  risks,  certainly  not  the  rlsks^ — and 
costs — of  a  continued  step-by-step  escala- 
tion. 

[From  the  Wichita  (Kans.)   Eagle. 
July  12.  19671 

GRADrAt.     DrESCALATION? 

A  group  of  Republican  Congressmen  has 
suggested  a  srep-by-step  deescalatlon  of  the 
Vletn.im  W.ir.  beginning  with  a  reduction  of 
the  bombing  area  la  the  north. 

The  group  Is  made  up  mostly  of  lesser- 
known  leglBlat(]rs.  but  perhaps  the  Idea  will 
spark  further  discussion — goodness  knows; 
some  initiative  should  be  taken 

The  pattern  the  past  ye.ir  ha.s  been  a 
gradual  buildup  of  men  and  materials  .tnd  an 
ever-expanding  area  of  North  Vietnam  In 
the  bombing  pattern.  The  result  so  fur  has 
been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  efforts 
of  the  North  Vietnamese. 

US.  military  leaders  in  Vietnam  have  re- 
quested more  troops  and  chances  are  good 
that  they  will  get  them  This  can  only  mean 
a  stepup  In  the  war 

The  Republicans  suggest  that  as  the  first 
move  the  US  halt  all  bombings  in  North 
Vietnam  north  of  the  21st  parallel  for  60 
days  This  area  would  Include  Hanoi  but  not 
the  strategic  harbor  area  of  Haiphong. 

If  the  north  responded  with  a  deescalatlon 
of  its  own.  the  administration  would  end  all 
bombing  north  of  the  20th  parallel  for  60 
days  and  await  another  Communist  slow- 
down. 

By  stopping  the  bombing  In  stages  and  by 
tying  each  stage  of  de-esc.ilation  to  equiv- 
alent North  Vietnamese  reductions  of  Its  sup- 
port operations  In  the  .south,  military  risks 
to  the  United  States  would  be  minimized 

Criticism  of  the  administrations  policies  In 
Vietnam  Is  abundant,  but  nearly  everyone 
agrees  the  United  States  cannot  simply  pull 
out. 


It  Is  also  clear  that  continued  escalation 
wlU  only  result  in  Increased  pressure  from  the 
enemy.  Many  military  observers  feel  this 
course  could  prolong  the  conflict  another  15 
years. 

Gradual  de-escalatlon  appears  to  be  a 
sensible  alternative.  At  least  It  merits  furtber 
discussion. 

(From  the  Idaho  Falls  {Idaho)  Post-Register 
July  19.  1967] 

For   Vietnam,   a  Deescai.ate   Clause 

"W'e  are  winning  the  war— but  .  .  ."  was 
the  message  given  to  Robert  McNamara  bv 
field  commanriers  dvirlng  the  ninth  visit  by 
the  secretary  of  defense  to  Vietnim. 

The  "but"  translates  Into  a  call  for  still 
more  troops — perhaps  100.000 — to  be  added 
to  the  466.000  there  at  prerent. 

This  number,  we  are  told,  is  the  minimum 
needed  to  complete  the  job  begun  by  a  rela- 
tive handful  of  American  advisors  only  a 
few  short  years  ago. 

Yet  behind  the  now  somewhat  guarded 
and  muted  predictions  of  eventual  victory 
for  the  cause  of  democracy  lies  the  sobering 
belief  of  the  generals  that  this  many  troops 
will  be  required  solely  to  keep  us  on  top  of 
the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  during 
the  coming  months. 

For  the  fact  Is  that  escalation  has  been  met 
by  escalation  since  the  beginning  Commu- 
nist troop  strength  is  higher  than  it  h;is  ever 
been,  despite  the  bcmbing  of  North  Vietnam 
and  ever-increasing  battle  losses. 

McNamara  described  more  than  the  Im- 
mediate situation  when  he  .said  at  Da  Nang 
"Our  casualties  are  high  but  we  have  also 
Inlllcted  high  casuuUles  on  North  Vietnam- 
ese army  units." 

What  he  de.^cribed  was  the  situation  as  it 
was  In  1965  and  1966  and  as  It  Is  likely  to 
be  in  1968.  Only  the  numbers  have  been 
changed — for  the  higher. 

It  Is  often  forgotten  fnat  escalation  Is  not 
the  prerogative  only  of  this  comury.  Options 
open  to  the  Communists  Include  a  step-up 
of  terrorist  bombings  In  Saigon  and  other 
South  Vletn.iniese  cities;  the  Infiltration  in 
even  greater  numbers  of  the  large  North 
Vietnamese  standing  army;  the  use  of  Com- 
munist "volunteers"  from  other  countries; 
the  opening  of  diversionary  action  In  Ko- 
rea. 

Thl.>;  was  emphasized  by  eight  Republican 
congressmen  the  other  day  as  they  Intro- 
duced a  scheme  for  a  de-escalatlon  of  the 
war  that  would  steer  a  middle  course  be- 
tween "those  who  would  bomb  more  and 
those  who  would  bomb  less  " 

Representatives  Morse  of  Massachusetts, 
Dellenback  of  Oregon,  Esch  of  Michigan,  Hor- 
ton  of  New  York.  Mathliis  of  Mp'yland. 
Moaher  of  Ohio.  Schwelker  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Stafford  of  Vermont  propose  a  halt  to  all 
bombing  In  North  Vietnam  north  of  the  2l5t 
parallel  for  60  days.  This  would  exempt  the 
city  of  Hanoi  but  not  the  port  of  Haiphong 

If  the  North  Vietnamese  responded  with 
a  similar  de-esca!atory  step,  such  as  dli- 
naantllng  major  supply  depots  along  the  Ho 
Chi  Minh  Trail,  the  United  SUtes  would 
then  end  all  bombing  north  of  the  20th 
parallel  for  a  like  60-day  period— and  so  on 
down  In  five  steps  until  the  17th  parallel 
dividing  North  and  South  Vietnam  was 
reached 

The  staged  de-escalatlon  plan  would  pro- 
duce a  growing  atmosphere  of  mutual  con- 
fidence, think  the  congressmen.  Its  virtue 
Is  that  most  military  targets  are  In  southern 
North  Vietnam 

Thus,  should  the  North  Vietnamese  fail 
to  respond  to  the  first  bombing  limitation, 
bombing  could  be  resumed  north  of  the  2l8t 
parallel  without  having  caused  the  military 
effort  In  South  Vietnam  any  disadvantage 

Would  such  a  plan  work?  The  congress- 
men honestly  don't  know.  Their  proposal  is 
put  forth  not  as  a  panacea  for  Vietnam  but 
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in  the  belief  that  the  best  chance  for  peace 
Ues  in  small  steps,  taken  quietly,  that  make 
the  position   of   each   side   credible   to   the 

other. 

That  we  are  willing  to  Invest  another 
lOOOOO  men  in  Vietnam  Is  probably  quite 
credible— and  acceptable — to  Hanoi.  That  we 
axe  ready  to  de-escalate  by  small  steps,  how- 
ever. Is  something  that  does  not  seem  to  have 
beeii  made  as  credible  to  them  as  It  might  be. 


Instead  of  a  tax  increase,  what  a  tremen- 
dous shot  In  the  arm  it  would  be  for  the 
American  people  to  be  told  that  we  are  going 
to  live  within  our  national  Income,  that  we 
are  going  to  forgo  the  luxury  of  ventureB  to 
the  moon,  that  we  are  going  to  quit  being 
Santa  Glaus  to  the  rest  of  the  world  with 
senseless  and  unappreciated  handouts. 


INSTEAD  OF  A  TAX  INCREASE 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Zw.\ch]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RErOHD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
will  soon  be  considering  placing  an  ad- 
ditional surtax  on  the  income  tax  of  our 
people.  I  submit  that  in  many  instances 
that  income  tax  now  is  about  as  high  as 
the  traffic  will  bear,  especially  in  the 
rural  area  which  I  represent  where  em- 
ployment opportunities  are  limited  and 
a  good  share  of  the  population  works  for 
minimum  wages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  would  like  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  the  following  editorial  which 
appeared  recently  in  the  St.  Cloud  Daily 
Times; 

Instead  of  a  Tax  Increase 

There  are  growing  Indications  the  federal 
government  will  Increase  Its  Income  tax 
rates,  perhaps  later  this  fall,  and  almost 
certainly  by  the  first  of  the  coming  year. 

The  first  reason  given  Is  that  people  have 
too  much  money  to  spend,  causing  Infla- 
tion We  wonder  what  people  the  govern- 
ment Is  talking  about.  The  average  Ameri- 
can today  Is  having  a  tough  time  trying  to 
make  financial  ends  meet,  what  with  high 
living  costs  and  taxes  that  already  take  a 
full  20  cents  out  of  every  earned  dollar. 

A  single  person  at  the  minimum  pay  rate 
^!  $1  40  an  hour  hn.<5  a  gross  pay  check  of 
$56  for  40  hours  of  work.  Prom  that  is  with- 
held $7  70  for  the  federal  Income  tax,  $1.20 
or  thereabouts  for  social  security,  and  $2.46 
for  the  Minnesota  Income  withholding  tax. 
rhe  total  withheld  thus  amounts  to  $11.36 
c'jt  of  the  original  $56  paycheck,  leaving  a 
spendable    balance    of    $44.64. 

We  submit  that  total  taxes  on  paychecks 
amounting  to  20  per  cent  Is  about  all  the 
trcifHc  will  bear,  and  to  Impose  another  8  or 
10  per  cent  on  top  of  that  Is  close  to  the 
point  of  no  return. 

There  would  be  less  complaint  about  these 
levies  If  we  had  any  assurance  at  all  that 
federal  and  state  governments  were  making 
honest  efforts  to  economize,  to  cut  their 
spending,  to  eliminate  a  lot  of  useless  pro- 
grams and  projects,  but  there  Is  not  only  any 
promise  of  that,  but  we  are  told  that  these 
programs  must  be  extended  so  that  more 
money  can  be  spent  and  more  pwlltlcal 
leeches  attached  to  public  payrolls. 

Each  year  our  federal  government  falls  to 
balance  Its  books.  Our  public  debt  Is  more 
now  than  can  be  paid  off  In  the  lifetime  of 
our  children,  or  our  grandchildren,  and  still 
goes  up  despite  what  Is  called  one  of  our 
greatest  eras  of  employment  and  prosperity. 

The  question  we  must  soberly  consider  is 
where  this  sort  of  thing  is  going  to  end.  Every 
person  knows  It  cannot  go  on  Indefinitely. 
Sooner  or  later,  and  the  time  may  be  closer 
than  we  think,  the  nation's  credit  will  be 
exhausted  and  there  will  be  no  more  tired 
geese  to  lay  golden  eggs. 


A  POSTAGE  STAMP  TO  COMMEMO- 
RATE AMERICAN  HEART  MONTH 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Bush]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  heart  and  re- 
lated cardiovascular  diseases  account  for 
the  death  of  almost  1  million  Americans 
each  year — more  deaths  than  from  all 
other  causes  combined. 

You  and  I-— and  I  would  probably  say 
everyone  on  the  floor  and  in  the  gallery 
today — have  lost  a  relative  or  a  friend 
to  heart  diseases. 

In  addition  to  these  startling  figures. 
approximately  20  million  Americans  suf- 
fer currently  from  one  of  these  diseases. 

Much  long  and  tedious  research  and 
work  is  being  done  by  modern  medical 
science  to  attack  this  national  health 
problem.  Public  contributions  through 
the  American  Heart  Association  and 
Federal  support  through  the  National 
Heart  Institute  provide  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  such  a  program. 

As  the  1967  campaign  chairman  for 
the  Texas  Heart  Association,  I  have 
seen  firsthand  what  progress  can  be 
made  when  funds  and  facilities  are  pro- 
vided. 

With  this  in  mind  and  remembering 
my  late  and  distingiiished  colleague, 
Representative  John  E.  Fogarty,  of 
Rhode  Island,  who  was  felled  on  the 
opening  day  of  this  90th  Congress  by  a 
heart  attack,  I  have  today  introduced  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  a  spe- 
cial U.S.  postEige  stamp  in  February 
1968,  to  commemorate  American  Heart 
Month  and  the  national  fight  against 
cardiovascular  diseases. 

John  Fogarty,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
was  working  with  the  American  Heart 
Association  on  the  feasibility  of  the  is- 
suance of  such  a  stamp  to  draw  public 
attention  to  American  Heart  Month. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation  to  accomplish  what  he  began. 


cans  everywhere  are  asking  the  same 
question:  How  far  is  this  administra- 
tion going  before  it  gets  tough  with  the 
riot  organizers  and  leaders?  While  Amer- 
icans wait  for  our  criminal-coddling  At- 
torney General  to  exert  a  minimum  effort 
to  prosecute  these  anarchists,  cities  con- 
tinue to  go  up  in  smoke.  The  riots  this 
summer  have  become  somewhat  like  a 
game  of  chess,  and  we  can  only  specu- 
late as  to  where  the  riot  leaders  will  con- 
centrate their  activities  next. 

While  our  soft-spoken  man  of  no  ac- 
tion, Ramsey  Clark,  continues  to  speak 
of  the  sociological  factors  imderlying  the 
riots,  the  Carmichaels  and  Rap  Browns 
continue  to  make  a  mockery  of  our  crim- 
inal statutes  regarding  sedition,  rebel- 
lion, insurrection,  and  outright  advoca- 
tion of  the  overthrow  of  the  Government. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  admin- 
istration and  its  Attorney  General  are 
on  trial,  and  the  American  people  are  the 
jurors.  Ramsey  Clark  should  personally 
greet  Carmichael  at  the  dock,  if  and 
when  he  returns  from  Cuba,  and 
promptly  haul  him  off  to  jail.  If  Stokely 
Carmichael  is  allowed  to  return  to  this 
country  and  continue  to  spew  his  Com- 
munist venom  and  threats  to  kill  our 
national  leaders,  the  fault  will  lie  with 
the  administration  and  its  Department 
of  Justice, 

Carmichael  belongs  behind  bars.  In 
my  opinion,  he  is  the  most  dangerous 
criminal  holding  American  citizenship 
today.  Any  man  that  talks  seriously  of 
killing  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  active  guerrilla  warfare  to  overthrow 
the  Government  is  a  menace  to  this 
coimtry,  and  he  is  all  the  more  danger- 
ous because  a  large  segment  of  the  peo- 
ple believe  him  and  are  willing  to  carry 
out  his  orders. 

A  nation  is  waiting  to  see  what  hap- 
pens, and  the  hot  potato  is  right  in  the 
administration's  lap.  If  the  Attorney 
General  fails  to  arrest  Carmichael  in  the 
event  this  Castro-type  revolutionary  re- 
turns to  this  coimtry,  then  there  -will 
be  no  stopping  the  rioting,  looting,  and 
murder  which  is  engulfing  our  cities. 
The  only  way  to  stop  this  criminal  ac- 
tivity is  to  get  the  leaders  and  we  should 
start  with  Carmichael  and  his  crony.  Rap 
Brown.  If  this  administration  wants  to 
be  truly  responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
American  people,  it  will  begin  right  now 
to  dispatch  the  Attorney  General  to  do 
just  that. 


HOW  FAR  IS  THIS  ADMINISTRATION 

GOING  BEFORE  IT  GETS  TOUGH 

■WTTH     RIOT     ORGANIZERS     AND 

LEADERS? 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Watson] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 


THE  PRAYER  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Reid]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  ■was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  these  past  few  days  I  have  pre- 
sented several  statements  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  expressing  my 
deep  concern  over  the  crime,  rioting, 
burning,  and  looting  which  are  raging 
throughout  our  land,  including  Elgin, 
HI.,  in  my  own  congressional  district.  In 
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those  remarks.  I  called  all  Americans  to 
Join  together  as  never  before  to  put  an 
end  to  divisiveness.  lawlessness,  and  sub- 
versiveness — and  I  called  upon  the  Af- 
tomey  General  of  the  United  States  to 
use  his  full  authority  in  enforcing  all 
Federal  laws.  Everyone  is  asking  "Why  is 
this  happening  here?  Where  have  wl- 
failed?  What  are  the  causes  of  this  de- 
cline In  morality  and  respect  for  law  and 
order?"  There  are  .some  who  seem  to  still 
think  the  answer  l;e>  .solely  in  spendmt; 
more  and  more  money  Certainly,  ef- 
forts must  be  continued  to  be  made  to 
help  the  undc:-privi'.eeed  help  them- 
selves— but  we  must  remember  that 
"Man  doth  not  live  by  bread  alone" — 
Dueteronomy  viii.  3. 

Today  I  want  to  remind  you  also  that 
many  of  tho.^e  mvolved  m  criminal  ac- 
tivities and  rioting,  lootm?.  and  destruc- 
tion of  othr-r  people's  property  are  the 
very  young  and  a.sk  you  to  ponder 
whether  it  is  merp  coincidence  that  the 
criminal  activities  of  these  yount;  people 
— even  though  admittedly  a  minority — 
have  risen  so  great':'  since  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  which  to  all  effects  and 
purposes  have  l^anr.ed  prayer  rnd  Bible 
reading  or  any  reference  to  a  deity  iu 
our  schools  I  just  wonder  how  many  of 
these  yoimt:  people  who  have  resorted  to 
criminal  activities  have  even  read  these 
words  from  the  Ten  Commandments 
contained  in  the  Holy  Bible  • 

Thou  Shalt  not  kill;  Thou  shalt  not  steal; 
Tbou  Shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's 
house  .  .  nor  anything  that  Is  thy  neigh- 
bor's. 

Ours  is  a  nation  founded  under  God — 
and  has  grown  to  greatness  under  God— 
and  our  hislorv  shows  that  prayers  are 
an  Integra!  part  of  our  hentatje.  begin- 
ning as  early  as  November  of  1620  when 
the  Mayflower  Compact  was  started  with 
a  prayer: 

In  the  name  of  God  We      .      hav- 

ing undertaken,  for  the  glory  of  Ood  do 
by  these  present  solemnly  and  mutually  In 
the  presence  of  God,  and  of  one  another 
covenant  .ind  combine  ourselves  together 
Into  a  civil  body  poUtle. 

Prom  then  until  the  present  time,  our 
leaders  have  constantly  called  upon  the 
help  of  God  and  every  session  of  the 
Congress   is   opened   with   a   prayer 

On  Julv  27.  President  .Tohn.son  sooke 
to  the  Nation  over  television  and  radio  on 
"Law  and  Order  in  America" — ending 
such  statement  with  these  words: 

Let  us  pr  IV  f  r  th>>  d.ty  when  "mercy  and 
truth  are  met  together;  righteousness  and 
peace  h  ive  ki'sed  each  other  '  Let  us 
pray  .  .  .  Let  us  then  .ict  in  "he  Cinere?: 
in  the  city  halls,  and  in  every  communltv.  ."iri 
that  thLs  er.-'at  land  of  ours  mav  truly  be 
"one    Nation    under    Ood  with    liberty 

and  Justice  for  all.' 

On  that  same  d.'.v  .July  27.  our  Pres- 
ident issued  a  proclamation  calling  for 
a  National  Day  of  Prayer  for  Reconcilia- 
tion— including  these  words: 

We  pray  to  .A:m'.::hty  Goc!  t>ie  Author  I'f 
our  liberty  for  heir's  free  from  hate,  sc  that 
our  Nation  cm  be  free  from  bitterness  We 
pray  for  strength  to  build  together  so  that 
disorder  niay  cease,  progress  steadUy  con- 
tinue, and  jiisUce  prosper. 

It  Is  Incongruous  to  me  *.hat  on  that 
very  same  day— July  27 — when  our  Pies- 


ident  was  calling  uiion  the  help  of  God 
and  urging  our  citizens  to  pray  for  guid- 
ance, that  a  US.  court  of  appeals  tri- 
bunal— by  a  2-to-l  decision— should 
overrule  a  previous  court  decision  and 
dfcide  that  kindergarten  :tudents  in  De 
Kalb  Community  Unit  School  District 
428.  '.vhich  is  in  my  cuncrtssional  dis- 
trict, would  no  longer  be  allowed  to  re- 
cite the  following  verse; 

We  thank  you  for  the  flowers  so  sweet. 
We  thank  you  for  the  food  we  eat. 
We  thank  you  for  the  birds  that  sing. 
We  tliank  you  for  everything 

The  kindergarten  teacher  told  the 
court  that  she  used  the  verse  to  teach 
good  citizenship  and  thankfulness.  The 
t'Ao  justices  who  ruled  against  recitation 
of  this  verse  held,  however,  that: 

The  secular  purposes  of  the  verse  wer? 
merely  adjunctive  and  supplemental  to  Its 
basic  and  prim  iry  purpose,  which  was  a 
religious  act  of  praising  and  tlianklng  the 
diety. 

Obviously  they  felt  they  had  to  make 
this  decision  becau.se  of  the  Supreme 
C jUit  rulings  which  overturned  the  his- 
torical practices  of  permitting  voluntary 
prayer  and  reference  to  God  in  our  pub- 
lic schools  since  the  founding  of  our 
Nation,  even  though  they  apparently 
rtCJgnizcd  the  purpose  of  the  ver.se  was 
to  make  children  become  more  grateful 
for  the  things  they  receive  and  to  hel:i 
thtm  in  becoming  better  citizens.  I  would 
also  like  to  point  out  that  this  court 
battle  involving  this  verse  has  been  yoinu 
on  since  1965  upon  the  complaint  of  the 
.Parents  of  one  child  who  has  long  since 
left  kindergarten. 

The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion states  that: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof. 

I  remain  convinced  that  the  Supreme 
Court  prayer  and  Bib'e  reading  decisions 
of  1962  and  1963  represent  serious  mis- 
interpretations of  that  first  amendment 
I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond's  statement  that: 

since  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  .  ,  . 
freedom  Is  a  one  way  street.  The  children  In 
the  public  schools  are  free  not  to  pray,  but 
they  are  not  free  to  pray  even  If  they  want  to 
This  is  freedom  from  religion,  and  not  free- 
dom of  religion. 

In  the  88th  Congress,  the  89th  Con- 
gress, and  again  ir  this  present  90th  Con- 
gress. I  have  introduced  resolutions  call- 
ing for  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  -Aould  restore  the  freedom  of  vol- 
untary prayer  to  our  students  in  our 
schools.  To  my  regret,  ho'.vever.  I — and 
others  v.  ho  liave  introduced  identical  or 
similar  resolutions — have  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  our  efforts  to  secure  final  and 
favorable  congressional  action. 

My  present  resolution,  Hou.se  Joint 
Resolution  128.  is  identical  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  Senator  Dirksen.  for  himself  and 
43  other  Senators  from  both  parties,  and 
simply  states: 

Nothing  contained  in  this  Constitution 
saall  abridge  the  right  of  persons  lawfully 
assembled,  in  any  public  building  which  is 
supported  In  whole  or  in   pan  through  the 


expenditure  of  public  funds,  to  participate  in 
n-jridenomln.itional  prayer. 

When  I  testified  in  support  of  sucii  a 
prayer  amendment  in  1964.  I  stated  my 
feeling  that : 

To  deny  our  youth.  th^.';r  toacherj,  &ai 
their  counsellors  the  privi.cge  i^i  .i  communi 
exercise  of  their  allegiance  to  God  as  well  as 
to  Country  Is  a  rejection  of  our  most  con- 
stant source  of  power  and  strength 

I  also  pointed  out  that  we  live  in  a  sea- 
son of  increasing;  immorality  and  warned 
that: 

Any  diminution  of  emphasis  ou  indiMdua; 
moral,  and  spiritual  responsibilities  can  oc^t 
further  reduce  our  level  of  Integrity  and  in- 
crease our  rate  of  crime. 

Today.  I  respectfully  call  upon  the 
honorable  chairman  of  tiie  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  to  take  prompt 
action  in  earnest  consideration  of  re- 
porting the  prayer  amendment.  I  also  ex- 
press my  sincere  l-Oiie  tl:at  our  President 
will  take  the  lead  in  Cidling  for  prompt 
passage  of  the  prayer  amendment  since 
he  has  indicated  on  num?rous  occxsions 
that  he  believes  in  the  pov.er  of  prayer 
faith  in  the  Almii^hty  God.  and  that  ours 
is  really  "one  Nation  under  God." 


MR.  SARNOFF.  OF  RCA.  ON 
COMMUNICATIONS 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
p.-k  uniHumni^  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  I  Mr  Cahill:  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extianeous  matter 

The  SPEAKET?.  Is  there  ob.iectior. 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recognizing 
the  dependence  of  our  Government  and 
our  economy  on  the  world  of  moderr. 
communications  and  belicnng  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  responsible 
as  it  is  for  the  enactment  of  laws  in  the 
field  of  communications  has  a  special  in- 
terest in  the  subject,  I  am  pleased  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  an  informative,  compre- 
hensive, and  challenging  address  deliv- 
ered by  Mr  Robert  W  Sarnoff.  president 
of  the  Radio  Corp  of  America,  to  the  In- 
ternational Communications  Association, 
in  Mimieapolis,  Minn. 

Mr.  Sarnoff  and  the  company  he  heads. 
RCA.  are  ur.qut  -t;onablv  kno'.vled^reable 
and  experienced  in  this  field  and  the 
message  should  prove  of  great  interest  to 
all  America.  The  address  follows: 
.Address  bv  Mr    RoBERr  W.  S.\RNOFr 

Thank  you  for  inviting  nie  to  Join  you  It  Is 
a  special  treat  for  n;e  to  meet  a  group  of  busi- 
ness leaders  who  are  completely  at  home  ic 
the  world  of  modern  communications — and 
>ii  .ilert  to  Its  potential. 

Not  all  our  colleagues  In  buslne.ss.  h.owever 
sp<^m  to  have  the  same  understanding.  Re- 
cently. In  preparing  to  addre.ss  a  meeting  of 
my  financial  executives.  I  made  a  study  of 
their  terminology  As  a  result.  I  drew  up  » 
short  glossary,  which  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you. 

Under  the  letter  "A."  for  example.  I  noted 
the  word  "assignment."  of  whlctT  there  art 
two  kinds — "rewarding  '  or  "challenging."  A 
"rewarding"  assignment  Is  one  which  they 
are  loath  to  undertake  themselves  btit  wisely 
delegate  to  others.  A  "challenging"  assign- 
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ment  is  one  Uiat  Is  not  necessarily  un- 
pleasant but  Is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
impossible.  An  assignment  that  Is  both  "re- 
warding" and  "challenging"  Is  usually  turned 
over  to  an  outside  firm. 
Then  there  are  more  technical  terms: 
••Random-access  memory,"  for  Instance, 
means  the  technique  of  writing  an  expense 
account  three  weeks  after  the  event. 

Business  simulation"  Is  the  sudden  flurry 
of  activity  that  occurs  when  one's  superior 
pays  a  surprise  visit. 

And  "information  retrieval"  Is  the  swift 
pursuit  and  recovery  of  a  memo  hastily  wrlt- 
wn  after  a  two-martlnl  lunch. 

Tlie  list  was  longer — but  this  Is  enough  to 
indicate  that  we  have  a  communications 
problem  In  that  particular  quarter. 

It  happens  that  I  have  come  here  today  to 
discuss  communications  problems — but  not 
such  minor  ones.  Those  I  have  In  mind  are 
much  greater— but  so,  happily,  are  the  ad- 
vantages we  gain  from  their  solution. 

This  Is  a  time  of  sweeping  change  In  all 
the  techniques  we  use  to  originate,  com- 
municate, and  receive  Information.  It  sum- 
mons us  to  fresh  thought  and  Imaginative 
action  at  all  levels.  For  modern  technology 
IS  raising  Issues  that  are  public  and  private, 
local  and  national,  regional  and  global. 
Solutions  will  hinge  upon  cooperation  be- 
tween government  and  business,  among  in- 
dustries and.  ultimately,  among  the  nations 
of  the  world.  As  prime  users  of  communica- 
tions, we  will  be  called  upon  to  participate  In 
finding  the  best  solutions — and  we  will  feel 
thelnr.ppct  of  their  results. 

How  rapidly  can  we  create  a  world  climate 
m  which  the  new  communications  technol- 
ogy win  thrive? 

First,  we  need  to  recognize  that  our  tech- 
nology Is  exploding  Into  an  Information  Rev- 
oluUon.  as  far-reaching  and  profound  In  its 
effect  as  the  Industrial  Revolution  of  two 
centuries  ago.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  this  new  revolution  Is  the  speed  of 
its  progress.  Innovations  we  hailed  only  a  few 
years  .igo  are  soon  outmoded  and  discarded. 
Indeed.  It  sometimes  seems  that  only  we  who 
are  in  this  business  carry  the  burden  of  age. 
Does  it  see.Ti  jxisslble  that  we  have  had 
mlcrow.ive  services  for  only  20  years?  Or  that 
computers  have  been  In  commercial  use  only 
15  years'  Or  that  the  first  communications 
satellite  was  latmched  only  five  years  ago — 
nJid  e.vperimentally.  at   that? 

No*-  these,  and  all  of  our  older  services, 
are  being  woven  together  in  a  radically  new 
pattern.  The  most  dramatic  agent  of  change 
is  poised  f.ir  overhead — 22,300  miles  above  the 
earth 

The  term  "satellite"  once  meant  a  passive 
follower.  In  today's  context  It  Is  a  leader, 
.'.eraldliig  a  new  age.  Its  unique  value  in  com- 
^.uri'.cations  is  Vi-  ability  to  bridge  oceans 
^ad  continents  with  equal  facility  at  low 
(•->&'<■.  carrying  all  forms  of  electronic  informa- 
tion in  v.^.st  ciuantity-voice  or  Image,  mes- 
sage or  data. 

In  a  single  botuid.  we  have  multiplied  the 
channels  available  for  all  communications — 
and  added  a  capi^'ollity  for  wholly  new  wide- 
band services  'The  present  international  sat- 
fllitet  provide  240  or  more  voice 'data 
channels,  or  a  television  channel,  over  both 
Mlantii.  .md  Pacif.c.  Next  year,  the  Intelsat 
III  system  will  mti'tiply  this  capacity  by  five 
times.  Within  .1  decade,  we  can  expect  satel- 
lites .icconimodating  42.000  voice  data  chan- 
nels or  'wo  dozen  television  channels,  In 
.!ny  detired  combination. 

We  are  also  malntalni'ig  this  tempo  of 
progress  Oil  earth.  .\s  the  satellite  generates 
-ew  cap.icity  we  are  ctaiiur.g  new  efficiency  at 
'lie  terminals.  Computerized  message  proc- 
essing and  fwii'-'ning  has  added  new  speed 
■^r.d  reliability 

Tran?lstori7ed  cables  will  soon  multiply 
circuit.s  under  the  ocean.  Experiments  with 
'■'ser  communications  mav  carry  us  over  all 


remaining  barriers  to  unlimited  transmis- 
sion capacity  in  the  future.  Thus,  new  di- 
mensions of  economy  and  flexibility  are  being 
added  to  our  International  communications 
services. 

The  revolution  also  gains  momentum  from 
the  new  role  of  computers  at  the  manage- 
ment level — absorbing,  processing,  and  com- 
paring data  for  decision-makers.  Computer 
centers  are  shared  simultaneously  by  many 
users,  and  they  are  now  forming  the  nucleus 
of  an  Information  utility.  Computers  talk  In- 
creasingly to  computers.  Data  traffic  promises 
to  become  the  largest  segment  of  business 
among  the  carriers. 

Thi:i  has  another  revolutionary  implica- 
tion. We  may  at  last  realize  man's  ancient 
dream  of  a  universal  language  to  bridge  the 
linguistic  gap  between  nations.  Actually,  we 
were  closer  to  that  Ideal  many  centuries  ago, 
when  the  Greek  and  Roman  empires  reigned 
over  large  parts  of  the  earth  and  carried  a 
common  tongue  to  far  reaches  of  the  planet. 
Today,  there  are  still  40  different  languages 
spoken  In  Europe  alone. 

For  more  than  300  years,  linguistic  Inven- 
tions such  as  Esperanto,  Interllngua,  and 
Romanal  have  failed  to  achieve  our  age-old 
quest.  But  the  advent  of  the  computer,  with 
Its  unique  ability  to  make  itself  understood 
by  other  computers  In  any  part  of  the  world, 
may  now  offer  us  a  priceless  gift— the  ability 
of  man  to  speak  to  man  with  universal  com- 
prehension. 

The  new  technology  Is  breeding  novel 
methods  of  Interchanging  print,  picture,  and 
sound.  Electronic  eyes  read  written  or  printed 
characters  and  transmit  their  substance  over 
microwave  channels  or  Into  computer  cir- 
cuits. Pictures  are  transmitted  In  digital  form 
and  reconstructed  by  computers.  Signals 
from  a  teleprinter  are  converted  Into  an 
artificial  voice  a  thousand  miles  away. 

All  of  these  advances  are  converging  Into 
a  single  great  Information  complex.  We  shall 
be  able  to  obtain  the  maxlmiun  amount  of 
Information  In  any  desired  form,  from  any 
source,  at  the  moment  of  maximum  need. 

Information  will  become  a  basic  commod- 
ity equivalent  to  energy  In  the  world  econ- 
omy. It  win  function  as  a  form  of  currency 
In  world  trade,  convertible  Into  goods  and 
services  everywhere. 

This  win  dramatically  alter  the  concept  and 
conduct  of  your  multi-national  businesses. 
Information  and  Instructions  will  flow  back 
and  forth  In  growing  volume  over  the  new 
superhighways  of  communication — through 
space  and  beneath  oceans.  Communicating 
with  all  parts  of  a  global  enterprise  will  be- 
come as  easy  as  communicating  within  a  local 
business. 

With  such  Immense  potential,  who  would 
dare  to  stint  on  prophecy? 

A  sales  manager  In  New  York  or  Chicago 
will  have  on  constant  call,  vli  leased  cir- 
cuits, a  full  synopsis  of  current  conditions 
affecting  his  local  markets  anywhere  In  the 
world.  His  company  can  maintain  or  share 
computer  centers  wherever  It  has  important 
sales  or  production  activities.  These  will  store 
and  summarize  data  on  tariffs,  pricing  trends, 
and  anything  else  affecting  the  competitive 
situation.  For  International  business,  this 
will  be  a  vital  tool  of  trade  In  the  common 
markets  growing  In  Europe,  Latin  America, 
and  elsewhere. 

A  purchasing  director  In  the  home  office 
will  summon  through  a  desktop  viewing 
screen  the  latsst  analyses  of  material  costs 
and  availabilities  around  the  world.  He  will 
be  able  to  match  the  data  against  current 
and  continuing  reports  of  Inventory  and 
rates  of  consumption  on  the  company  pro- 
duction lines. 

An  engineering  manager  will  be  supplied  in 
sight,  sound,  and  print  with  a  steady  flow 
of  data  on  conditions  that  affect  construction 
or  production  operations  overseas.  On  diffi- 
cult projects,  he  will  be  able  to  summon  the 
help  to  expert  consultants  In  many  countries 


simultaneously  by  television  through  confer- 
ence circuits. 

A  personnel  director  will  have  a  worldwide 
closed-circuit  television  complex  for  orienta- 
tion and  Job  training  throughout  the  com- 
pany. He  will  bs  able  to  train  and  upgrade 
skilled  workers  and  managerial  talent  in 
great  numbers  from  the  local  population  In 
any  country. 

I  have  saved  for  last,  one  of  the  most  at- 
ti'active  prospects  ahead  of  you.  As  our  tech- 
nology moves  ahead,  the  economics  become 
more  favorable.  Capacity  and  flexibility  con- 
tinue to  rise,  while  costs  per  unit  of  Informa- 
tion continue  to  fall. 

By  the  early  1970s,  our  Industry  should  be 
able  to  provide  you  with  several  times  more 
International  communications  capability 
than  today  for  every  dollar  you  spend.  And 
there  Is  no  reason  to  expect  a  slow^lng  or 
reversal  of  the  trend. 

Does  all  this  sound  too  good  to  be  true? 
No — but  It  is  too  good  to  be  easy. 

First,  we  must  run  an  obstacle  course 
littered  with  problems  of  diplomacy,  law,  and 
human  relations. 

Consider  the  matter  of  standards.  For  more 
than  a  century,  nations  have  worked  to- 
gether to  establish  and  maintain  universal 
standards  for  international  communications. 
They  have  not  always  succeeded,  as  we  can 
dee  in  the  area  of  broadcasting — and  espe- 
cially color  television. 

In  the  realm  of  international  two-way 
communications,  however,  the  record  has 
been  more  heartening.  Logic,  aided  by  na- 
tional self-interest,  has  largely  prevailed  so 
far. 

Such  two-way  services  as  teleprinter  opera- 
tions enjoy  compatibility  of  equipment  in  all 
countries.  Other  services,  such  as  Datel  and 
telephone,  have  sufficient  compatibility  to 
avoid  any  serious  problems  of  conversion 
from  one  national  system  to  another. 

Now,  computers  have  entered  the  scene, 
and  the  issue  of  standards  Is  with  us  again. 
The  impending  growth  of  computer-to-com- 
puter communications  makes  It  vital  that 
the  machines  be  able  to  talk  to  one  another 
in  a  common  language  or  In  easUy  trans- 
latable terms.  I  have  mentioned  the  bright 
promise  of  these  machines  as  a  means  to 
achieve  a  universal  language.  They  have  that 
ability — but  first  of  all  we  must  agree  on 
what  language  they  are  to  vise. 

This  Is  a  problem  that  has  not  been  com- 
pletely solved  even  on  the  domestic  front, 
for  we  still  use  a  variety  of  computer  lan- 
guages here  at  home.  But  If  we  are  to  realize 
the  full  potential  of  the  Information  Revolu- 
tion, an  American  computer  must  be  able  to 
converse  with  a  British  or  a  French  or  a 
Japanese  system. 

We  are  making  progress.  Discussions  are 
now  under  way  at  tlie  technical-committee 
level  In  the  International  Telecommunica- 
tions Union  to  reach  agreement  on  language 
symbols  in  computer  service.  I  earnestly  hope 
t'r.cy  succeed.  If  the  global  dialogue  between 
machines  should  falter  as  badly  as  it  some- 
times does  between  people,  the  outlook  would 
be  dim  indeed. 

Computer  standards,  like  other  technical 
problems,  lend  themselves  to  reasonable  .solu- 
tion— aiven  time  and  mutual  determina- 
tion. There  a-e  other  problem  areas  that 
seem  at  first  glance  to  be  far  more  com- 
plicated, for  they  r.iise  basic  issues  of  free- 
dom of  communications. 

The  question  goes  beyond  preserving  free- 
Orivn  where  it  now  exists — although  it  is 
vital  that  we  do  so.  We  must  extend  it  to  new 
;  ystems  and  services  as  they  come  into  use — 
starting  today  with  the  new  technology  of 
satellite  ccmmunications. 

This  was  the  purpose  behind  American 
leadership  in  establishing  the  International 
TtU-conuiiunlcations  Satellite  Consortium 
(Intelsat).  Fifty-six  nations  now  share  in 
the  ownerFhip  and  operation  of  the  consor- 
tium satellites,  and  more  are  expected  to  Join. 
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Tbe  Interim  agreement  governing  the  ven- 
ture win  expire  In  1969  Hopefully.  It  will  be 
succeeded  by  long-term  arrangements  based 
on  the  same  principle  of  cooperation. 

But  the  Immediate  challenge  Is  more  far- 
reaching — for  we  confront  a  radical  change 
In  the  worldwide  pattern  of  satellites. 

So  far,  only  the  United  States  has  built 
and  launched  satellites  for  International 
commvinlcatlons.  But  this  Is  a  swiftly  mov- 
ing technology,  and  we  can  certainly  expect 
other  nations  to  orbit  systems  of  their  own 
in  the  near  future 

Russian  satellites  already  handle  domestic 
trafOc  between  MoscjW,  Vladivostok,  and 
other  Soviet  cities  Is  there  any  reason  why 
the  Russians  cannot  extend  services  beyond 
their  own  borders'" 

And  other  nations — notably  Britain. 
Prance,  Germany,  and  Japan — also  have 
space  capabilities  They  are  Ukeiy  to  de- 
velop communications  satellites  either  In- 
dividually or  in  regional  groups. 

There  Is  lively  interest  elsewhere  In 
domestic  and  regional  systems,  especially 
In  the  developing  countries  that  now  lack 
adequate  overland  networks.  A  regional 
satellite  facility  for  Latin  America  has  been 
dlacussed.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  world, 
a  satellite  link  has  been  proposed  to  bridge 
the   gap   between    East   and    West   Pakistan. 

There  Is  a  compelling  need  now  to  seek 
International  agreement  on  principles  that 
will  assure  the  orderly  Introduction  and  use 
of  all  future  regional  and  global  communica- 
tions satellites. 

This  agreement  must  meet  at  least  two 
key  objectives.  One  is  to  establish  basic  com- 
patibility among  all  systems,  so  that  they 
can  Interconnect  with  all  other  worldwide 
{acuities.  The  other  is  to  assure  equitable 
accen  to  all  systems  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
tMWts  for  International  two-way  communica- 
tions. Agreement  on  these  two  objectives  will 
mean  that  any  satellite  serving  India  or 
Brazil  or  Western  Europe — or  any  region — 
will  be  accessible  and  usable  for  all  carriers 
who  need  It  in  order  to  give  the  beet  seri-lce 
to  their  customers 

The  United  States  Is  now  considering  Its 
position  on  future  International  arrange- 
ments for  the  global,  domestic,  and  regional 
serrlces.  A  five-man  government  pane!  Is  ex- 
ploring the  Issvie.  and  It  will  receive  the  full 
cooperation  of  all  who  supply  and  use  Inter- 
national communications 

Whatever  the  final  policy  may  be.  one 
thing  Is  clear  In  the  world  pattern  we  hope 
to  achieve,  there  will  be  no  room  for  isolated 
communications  satellite  systems  All  of 
them  must  be  able  to  serve  either  as  links 
or  as   adjuncts   to  a   global   network 

At    the    heart    of    this    Issue    Is    another 
question     of     vital     n.itlonal      Import.mce 
Should  American   carriers  make  use  of  for- 
eign   communications   satellites:"    If    so.    un- 
der what  conditions'' 

These  are  vital  questions  which  call  for 
early  decisions. 

I  believe  the  American  carriers  should  not 
only  be  permitted  but  encouraged  to  use  for- 
eign satellites  whenever  they  can  provide 
the  best  service  at  the  lowest  cost  It  Is  en- 
tirely concelvp-ble  that  at  certain  times  the 
customer  could  be  better  served  through  a 
French  or  Russian  or  British  satellite  rather 
than  through  a  multi-national  or  American- 
owned  one.  Unless  there  were  a  significant 
difference  In  cost  or  an  overriding  national 
policy  consideration  it  would  be  a  clear  dis- 
service to  do  otherwise 

Prom  your  standpoint  as  users,  the  Issue 
seems  academic.  You  are  Interested  In  an  ac- 
curate message,  a  clear  voice,  or  a  bright 
picture.  You  are  unlikely  to  care  very  much 
whether  It  has  traveled  by  cable,  short- 
wave radio,  or  satellite  of  a  given  national- 
ity. 

But  If  we  Intend  to  use  foreign  sateUltea, 
we  must   also   make  sure    that   foreign   car- 


riers have  access  for  the  same  purpose  to 
any  regional  satellite  system  we  might  es- 
tablish ourselves  We  must  do  so  not  Just 
to  obtain  reciprocal  rights,  but  to  be  con- 
sistent in  upholding  the  principle  of  free- 
dom of  communications 

In  approaching  these  Issues,  our  country's 
position  would  be  i^reatly  enhanced  If  the 
Amerli'an  International  voice  and  record  car- 
riers could  deal  directly  on  equal  terms  with 
foreign  government  monopolies  It  has  been 
the  consistent  view  of  my  own  company  that 
this  can  be  done  by  uniting  the  facilities 
and  operations  of  these  carriers  Into  a  single 
privately  owned  enterprise  Subject  to  proper 
government  regulation,  this  new  enterprise 
should  be  endowed  with  lndei>endence  In 
oi>eratlons  and  policy. 

The  enterprise  also  could  take  better  ad- 
vantage of  new  technology  and  tvirn  It  to  the 
public  benefit  Above  all.  It  would  give  us  a 
posture  of  strength  In  negotiation  that  Is 
more  In  keeping  wnth  our  leadership  position 
In  world  communications 

Yet.  even  If  we  continue  with  the  present 
arrangement,  we  must  start  preparing  now 
for  the  International  order  we  hope  to 
achieve  In  future  world  corrmivinlcatlons. 

Detailed  technical  and  diplomatic  efforts 
must  smooth  the  way  for  the  logical  Intro- 
duction of  new  national  and  multi-national 
satellite  systems  Freedom  of  access  must  be 
assured,  and  ground  rules  agreed  upon  for 
negotiations  to  establish  the  new  Interna- 
tional services. 

I  am  confident  that  our  government  can 
count  on  the  communications  Industry  and 
Its  business  customers  for  full  support.  We 
all  have  a  stake  In  the  free  and  orderly  flow 
of  communications  throughout  the  world.  To 
achieve  It.  we  must  be  dedicated  to  growth. 
accept  change  as  a  challenge,  and  believe  the 
future  to  be  more  significant  than  the  past. 

The  most  profound  Influence  upon  human 
progress  may  well  be  the  advance  of  commu- 
nications to  full  capability  In  the  Informa- 
tion Revolution  When  so  much  else  divides 
us.  this  exerts  a  potent  force  to  unite  us.  It 
has  been  said  that  revolutions  have  a  way  of 
confumlng  their  progenitors  and  turning 
upon  themselves  If  this  Is  a  general  truth. 
we  now  have  a  magnificent  opportunity  to 
prove  an  exception. 

The  Information  Revolution  does  not  con- 
stitute a  break  with  the  past — It  is  a  bridge  to 
the  future.  It  Is  not  an  Instrument  for  Impos- 
ing authority,  but  for  sharing  knowledge. 

The  new  technology  can  never  by  Itself  de- 
ternune  the  kind  of  world  In  which  we  live. 
But  Its  potential  does  Impel  us  to  consider 
anew  the  kind  of  world  we  really  want.  It 
holds  forth  promise  only  If  we  decide  In  favor 
of  unity  among  men  and  harmony  among 
nations 

To  that  end.  let  us  dedicate  ourselves  to  the 
achievement  of  a  fruly  global  system  of  com- 
munications— and  let  us  determine  that  Its 
use  shall   be  of  benefit  to  all  mankind 


FEDERAL    PERSONNEL    DISCIPLI- 
NARY STATISTICS  LACKING 

Mr  SCHADEBERG  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unammou.s  con.sem  that  the  gentle- 
man fr'jm  Ohio  i  Mr  BettsI  may  extend 
hi.s  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  function 
with  full  eCFectlveness  Congress  must 
have  data  readily  accessible  concerning 
personnel  involved  in  disciplinary  ac- 
tions   and    demotions    throughout    the 


Federal  sen-ice.  This  information  should 
include  the  major  types  of  disciplinary 
actions  such  as  probationers  separated, 
resignations  while  charges  pending,  re- 
movals of  nonprobationary  employees, 
suspensions,  and  demotions.  Statistics 
for  all  Departments,  their  agencies,  divi- 
sions or  bureaus,  and  independent  agen- 
cies and  comml.ssions  must  be  available. 

In  addition  to  knowing  the  exact  num- 
ber of  Federal  employees  disciplined. 
their  principal  job  classification,  GS 
level,  length  of  service  and  substantive 
nature  of  the  offense  involved  should  be 
included  In  the  tabulations.  The  dollar 
value  of  the  loss  incurred  as  well  as 
remedial  action  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  such  problems  might  also  be  iden- 
tified. 

To  ascertain  whether  these  statistics 
are  at  present  prepared  and  evaluated 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
available  to  Members  of  Congress,  I  re- 
cently wrote  to  Commission  Chairman 
John  W.  Macy,  Jr.  It  is  apparent  from 
the  response  I  received  that  this  infor- 
mation is  not  regularly  compiled.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  answers  he  provided 
were  based  only  on  an  extrapolation  of 
a  10-percent  sampling  conducted  by  the 
Commission  and  did  not  Include  other 
basic  elements  such  as  employee  grade 
and  length  of  service. 

The  Comptroller  General  has  reported 
that  $600  million  In  measurable  savings 
have  accrued  over  the  past  3  years  due 
to  the  Greneral  Accounting  Office's  cam- 
paign against  waste  and  inefficiency  in 
Government.  'Without  the  alert  action  of 
the  GAO  this  $600  million  plus  millions 
more  of  taxpayers"  dollars  would  have 
been  lost — largely  because  of  unscund 
management,  accounting  procedures,  and 
the  irresponsibility  and  incompetence  of 
Individual  Federal  employees. 

This  waste  has  been  a  concern  of  mine 
and  led  me  to  introduce  H.R.  9164,  a  bill 
attacking  both  accounting  system  inade- 
quacies and  individual  incompetence. 
This  legislation  would  require  all  execu- 
tive agencies  to  comply  with  GAO-pre- 
scrlbed  accounting  procedures  within  a 
reasonable  length  of  time  or  have  their 
funds  suspended.  The  identification  of 
individuals  who  violate  the  law,  ignore 
sound  management  practices,  or  fall  to 
exerci.se  plain  common  sense  is  a  second 
Important  provision.  In  order  to  show 
the  dimensions  of  this  problem  it  is  es- 
sential that  such  detailed  information 
on  personnel  deficiencies  be  prepared  by 
the  chief  personnel-administrative 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
Civil  Service  Commi.ssion,  Unfortunately. 
a  report  containing  these  facts  is  not 
available. 

Certainly  the  statistical  compilation 
might  require  considerable  research,  but 
it  Is  not  an  impo.ssible  assignment.  A 
perusal  of  the  detailed,  judiciously-pre- 
pared pamphlet  on  the  Incentive  awards 
program  verifies  that  minute  data  from 
every  agency  and  bureau  of  Grovemment 
can  be  effectively  collected  and  collated. 
While  I  commend  the  Commission  on  the 
Incentive  awards  program  which  has 
proved  an  effective  means  of  encourag- 
ing employees  to  advance  constructive 
suggestions  that  lead  to  the  efficient  ad- 
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ministration  of  programs,  the  point  re- 
mains that  the  mlnlscule  detail  Incor- 
porated In  the  report  heralding  the 
positive  side  of  Government  operations 
exists  without  comparable  enumeration 
available  for  the  negative  side  of  the 

ledger. 
To  illustrate  the  scope  of  this  program 

FEDERAL  INCENTIVE  AWARDS  PROGRAM 


I  have  prepared  a  chart  comparing  both 
the  suggestion  awards  program  and  su- 
perior performance  program  for  1964, 
1965,  and  1966.  This  chart  demonstrates 
that  intricate  detail  can  be  amassed  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  when  it  is 
called  upon  to  undertake  a  project  such 
as  that  of  the  incentive  awards  program. 


1%4 


1965 


1966 


Percent 
increase  over 
previous  year 

(1965) 


Sugjestion  awards  program:  imsM  ni  M9  UO  779  5  5 

Measurable  Denem....-.......--.---------.. J3;354;272       $3,995,506       »4,267,U1  6.8 

^"■^Su°^?foS"rmancT'"'  --  67.731  67.099  80,513  19.9 

MSabirSt  ::::::: »42,584i84  $150,329968  $158,027,335  5.1 

AwaJdi..  -^  -  ---i;------"----^  $9,239:665       $8;756:342      $10,344,979  15.9 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  apparent  imavail-  in  fact,  such  data  is  not  collected  and 

ability  of  consolidated  reports  on  dls-  correlated  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 

ciplinary  actions  in  the  executive  branch  sion,  it  follows  that  the  Commission  does 

disturbs  me  for  two  major  reasons.  If,  not  assess  what  patterns  may  exist  and 

I  FEDERAL  INCENTIVE  AWARDS  PROGRAM-FISCAL  YEAR  1966 
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methods  to  be  employed  to  lessen  the 
number  and  type  of  disciplinary  prob- 
lems. Second,  how  can  Congress,  par- 
ticularly through  the  Appropriations 
Committees  and  Government  Operations 
Committees,  develop  corrective  legisla- 
tion if  such  information  is  not  prepared 
and  presented  in  an  usable  form?  These 
are  basic  questions  which  I  believe  must 
be  answered.  This  is  supposedly  the  age 
of  great  technology,  automation,  and 
computerization.  These  new  systems  for 
collecting  information,  it  appears,  are 
utilized  for  Incentive  and  superior  per- 
formance, not  to  learn  problem  areas  of 
personnel  failures. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  piuTX)se  of  highlighting  the  sharp 
contrast  in  available  information,  I  am 
including  two  pages  from  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission's  "Federal  Incentive 
Awards  Program  for  Fiscal  1966"  and  the 
letter  of  Commissioner  Macy  concerning 
the  disciplinary  measures  taken  by  the 
Federal  Government: 


Agency 


Number  Number  Value  ol  Average 

suggestions       adopted  per         measurable       cash  award 
adopted        100  employees         benefits 


Delinse 

Air  force .-./. 

Army 

Navy 

Defense  Supply 

Post  Office 

VA 

HEW 

Agriculture 

Treasury 

Intanor 

FAA 

GSA 

NASA 

Commerce 

Justice 

District  ot  Columbia  Government. 

State. ._ _ 

HJD 

Panama  Canal  Company.. 

USIA 

AID 


(73,443) 

(6.9) 

($106,151,697) 

23,  237 

7.9 

57. 390, 465 

23,064 

6.1 

25,021,498 

24. 889 

7.4 

20,788,932 

2,035 

4.5 

2,660,663 

42,736 

7.7 

8,268,645 

8,179 

5.4 

663,995 

1,045 

1.1 

245,318 

3.021 

3.3 

1,324,845 

4,696 

5.2 

1,455,024 

1,408 

2.2 

590,428 

754 

1.7 

474,970 

1,191 

3.3 

474, 561 

844 

2.5 

2,449,034 

687 

2.0 

224,733 

779 

2.4 

82, 022 

68 

.2 

33,942 

289 

1.2 

106,780 

148 

1.1 

160,270 

166 

1.4 

176,051 

104 

.9 

81,545 

28 

.2 

14,500 

($49) 

51 
48 
51 
25 
22 
49 
49 
38 
47 
56 
35 
159 
31 
33 
45 
41 
49 
42 
35 
37 


Agency 


Number  Number  Value  ot  Average 

suggestions       adopted  per         measurable       casl\  award 
adopted        100  employees  benefits 


Labor 

166 

1.8 

$33,275 

$37 

AEC  

97 

1.4 

4.085 

46 

GPO 

205 

3.0 

73,955 

37 

Selective  Service. 

272 
3 

4.3 

10,185 
480 

26 

GAO 

33 

Small  Business                    

30 
89 

2^4 

5,000 
20, 699 

40 

CSC 

44 

Library  of  Consress  , 

1 

0 

50 

ICC 

16 

12,663 

60 

NLRB 

3 

0 

27 

Smithsonian 

33 

1.6 

22,  760 

44 

Railroad  Retirement 

113 

6.7 

32.516 

32 

FCC 

2 

1,000 

33 

SEC 

8 

250 

17 

FTC 

3 

0 

30 

FPC 

5 

1.000 

22 

NSF 

6 

3,600 

36 

Federal  Mediation  Board 

2 

1,075 

150 

FMC 

22 

.9 

400 

20 

Government-wide 

140,779 

5.7 

123,395,573 

42 

FEDERAL  INCENTIVE  AWARDS  PROGRAM-FISCAL  YEAR  1966 
I  U.S.  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

Top  Results  Through  Superior  Performance  ' 


Agency 

Nunber 

superior 

performance 

awards 

Defense          

(4?, 658) 

Air  Force.. 

Army_ 

Navy     ..           

11.173 

20.916 

8.724 

Defense  Supply 

Post  Office 

1.073 
7.861 

VA 

5,603 

HEW 

1.411 

Agriculture...            

2,809 

Treasury. 

Interior 

4,022 
2,534 

FAA 

2,149 

GSA  .              

925 

NASA 

1,171 

Commerce 

Justice. 

3.518 

1.815 

District  ot  Columbia  Government. 
Slate.. 

221 
290 

HUD 

585 

Panama  Canal  Company... 
USIA... 

307 
107 

AID 

61 

Superior 

performance 

recognized 

per  100 

employees 


Value  of 

measurable 

benefits 


Average 
cash  award 


(4.0) 

($106, 077, 226) 

3.8 

1,570,785 

5.6 

89, 347, 289 

2.6 

14,223,832 

2.4 

814, 044 

1.4 

4,381,324 

3.7 

224, 234 

1.5 

2, 469, 182 

3.1 

26,005,835 

4.5 

5,593,465 

4.0 

1,365,012 

4.9 

2,044,748 

2.6 

282, 489 

3.5 

960.996 

10.4 

1,022.933 

.5.6 

43,122 

.8 

0 

1.2 

7,028 

4,3 

0 

2.6 

2,715,000 

,9 

0 

.6 

4,695,849 

($135) 
145 
117 
158 
139 
98 
135 
201 
218 
182 
255 
193 
160 
245 
144 
207 
126 
123 
154 
203 
147 
231 


Agency 


Number 

superior 

performance 

awards 


Superior 

performance 

recognized 

per  100 
employees 


Value  of 

measurable 

benefits 


Average 
cash  award 


Labor 

AEC 

GPO 

Selective  Service 

GAO 

Small  Business. 

CSC... 

Library  ot  Congress 

ICC 

NLRB.. 

Smithsonian 

Railroad  Retirement 

OEO 

FCC 

SEC 

FTC... 

FPC. 

NSF 

Federal  Mediation  Board. 
FMC 

Government-wide. 


188 

208 

259 

623 

152 

83 

136 

6 

1 

28 

46 

42 

6 

23 

70 

77 

109 

38 

4 

60 


2.1 
2.9 
3.8 
9.8 
3.7 
2.1 
3.6 

.2 

.1 
1.3 
2.2 
2.5 

.4 
1.5 
5.2 
6.9 
9.9 
4.1 

1.0 
2.4 


52. 
5, 


$4,136 

18,922 
0 
5,500 
0 
0 
,169 
,20(J 
0 
0 
0 

19.623 
0 
0 
0 

28.950 

0 

4.392 

0 

0 


$155 
317 
186 

80 
195 
223 

70 

200 
435 
232 
169 
206 
217 
192 
219 
219 
0 
314 
381 
175 


80.513 


3.3 


158,027.335 


146 


'  Includes  awards  lor  special  acts  or  achievements. 
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U.S.  Civil.  Sebvice  Commission. 

Washington,  DC  .  July  27.  1967. 
Hon.  Jackson  E.  Betts, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Waahingfton,  DC. 

D»*«  M«.  Betts:  This  Is  In  further  reply 
to  your  letter  of  June  13,  1967 

Oiir  data  on  disciplinary  actions  through- 
out the  Pederdl  service  comts  from  a  ten  per- 
cent sample  of  the  personnel  action  forms 
processed  by  the  agencies.  (A  few  agencies 
such  as  NSA  and  CIA  are  exempt  from  this 
reporting  requirement  )  Because  reprimands 
do  not  require  the  Issuance  of  a  personnel 
action  form,  they  would  not  be  included  in 
tha  samples. 

The  best  proces-'^ed  data  now  available  are 
the  sample  figures  for  four  broad  categories 
of  actions  that  are  disciplinary  or  arise  out 
of  disciplinary  situations  We  also  have  sim- 
ilar figures  for  demotion  actions  (while  the 
great  majority  of  demotion  actions  are  not 
really  disciplinary,  they  may  interest  you 
because  they  result  from  classification  sur- 
veys where  anulysis  shows  positions  to  be 
classified  too  high).  The  attached  tabula- 
tions for  fiscal  ye-ars  1964  (Incomplete).  1963. 
and  1966  are  projections  from  these  sample 
figures.  They  give  a  valid  picture  of  the  scale 
of  disciplinary  actions  throughout  the  Fed- 
eral service. 

I    regret    that    the    information    we    have 
readily  available  does  not  Include  length  of 
service  and  jcrade    I  hope  what  we  have  fur- 
nished will  be  sufficient  for  your  purposes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  W.  Mact.  Jr 

Chairman. 

DISCIPLINARY    ACTIONS    AND    DEMOTIO^S    THROUGHOUT 
THE  FEDERAL  SERVICE 


Fiscal         Fiscal         Fiscal 
year  year  yesr 

1964  1965  196« 


Probationers  separated 

Resignations  «tiil»  charges 

are  [xnding 
Removals  of  notiprobationary 

em  oloyees . 
Suspensions 
Demotions 


2.460 


4.570 


4,610 


3,230       14,470         11.470 


(-) 

6.990 
24.860 


5.970 
11.180 
13.340 


9,570 
8,610 
8.960 


>  These  figures  4ie  identical  but  this  is  not  an  error. 
3  Total  not  available 


COMMITTEE    ON    LTIBAN'    AFFAIRS 

Mr.  SCHADFBERG  Mr  S;:)eakcr.  I 
ask  unanunou.>  fon>eni  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  Mr.  Buchanan  I 
may  '.xtend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Rrrc^o  and  ir.clide  extraneous 
matter. 

Th-^  SPE.rKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  rp.]uest  of  the  gentleman  from 
W'.sconain'' 

There  was  no  oVi lection. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragic  events  of  recent  months  in  %arioJS 
urban  areas  of  our  Nat'on  have  under- 
lined not  only  the  '^.oed  for  a  revival  of 
respect  for  law  and  order  and  for  firm 
actio.i  reainst  laAbieakers,  but  also  the 
need  for  a  conctrted  attacl:  upon  the 
complex  and  grow  ^ng  problcmo  of  Amcri- 
cas  cities 

This  century  h??  witnessed  the  evolu- 
tion of  our  Republic  from  a  predomi- 
nantly rural  and  agrarian  society  into  an 
urban-industii?l  e'ant  among  nations. 
The  progress  mheient  in  th's  transfor- 
mation ha.-  not.  however,  been  an  un- 
mixed bkssim — for  with  grtater  and 
greater  concent:\ition  of  th-  Nat'on'.s 
popu'ation  in  urban  areas  there  have  de- 
veloped in  our  cities  a  mu'tiplicity  of 
new  problems,  massive  in  scope 


There  is  a  need,  therefore,  for  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Ropresentativcs 
to  deal  specifically  with  the  needs  and 
the  problems  of  urban  America.  In  my 
judgment,  that  need  i.s  ur'Mit. 

Consequently,  yesterday  I  introduced 
House  Resolut;on  863  U)  provide  for  a 
standing  Committee  on  Urban  Affair^, 
charged  with  the  legislative  responsi- 
bility for  measures  relatlnc:  to  urban 
areas,  generally,  and  specially  includ- 
ing housing,  urban  renewal  and  slum 
clearance,  economic  stability,  crime  pre- 
vention, ail-  and  water  pollution,  water 
supplies  and  sewage  facilities,  and  trans- 
portation. 

The  introduction  of  such  legislation 
does  not  by  any  means  imply  a  reversal 
of  my  steadfast  behef  in  decentraliza- 
tion of  the  powers  of  government  and  in 
the  maximum  possible  degree  of  local 
self-government.  It  is  rath-i-r  an  attempt 
to  face  up  to  our  responsibility  to  coordi- 
nate Intelligently  whatever  efforts  we 
make  at  the  Federal  level  toward  assist- 
hi-:  local  government.^  to  fulfill  their 
responsibilities  to  the  75  percent  of  the 
American  people  .vho  now  live,  or  with- 
in the  foreseeable  future,  will  live  in 
urban  America. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  profoiuid  hope 
that  the  Rules  Committee  .md  the  Hou.=;e 
at  large  will  look  with  favor  upon  this 
proposal. 

MID-MONONGAHELA  VALLEY 
MOBILIZING  RESOURCES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Or- 
TiNGERi.  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Peniu;ylvania 
I  Mr.  Morgan  1,  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr  Speaker,  may  I  call 
attention  to  what  is  occurring  in  the 
mid-Monongahela  Valley  of  my  State 
v.heie  the  people  have  mobilized  their 
resources  in  a  unique  way  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  our  new  technology  and 
o'lr  changing  economy. 

For  years  this  area  prospered  because 
of  its  rich  coal  fields  and  splendid  river 
transportation.  Steel  mills  lined  the 
Monongahela  River,  turning  out  a  great 
deal  of  the  hardware  for  our  Armed 
Forces  in  several  wars. 

But  this  hea\-y  industrialization  v."s 
not  without  price  Towns  grew  up  over- 
night at  the  turn  of  the  century  with 
little  or  no  planning.  The  once  scenic 
hillsides  were  scarred  with  grime  a 'id 
dirt.  The  fish-laden  Mo'iongahela  Rivr 
was  polluted  into  a  giant  ditch.  The  econ- 
omy of  the  region  soared  md  sag;ed  with 
the  vo'atile  fortunes  of  banr  industry 

As  could  be  expected,  the  mid-Mo- 
nongahela Valley  fell  in'o  a  steady  eco- 
nomic decline  ps  tcchnolu'.:y  changed 
methods  for  raining  coal  and  making 
steel.  Employment  dropped.  With  no 
place  to  work,  young  people  moved  else- 
where. Small  businesses  were  hard  hit 
and  many  were  forced  to  cnse.  Com- 
pound'ng  the  probkm  were  th?  poorly 
planned  towns  and  the  totally  in- 
adequate net  .vork  of  higliways.  Nev,'  in- 
dustries were  not  inclined  to  locate  in  a 
region  which  appeared  headed  nowhere 
but  down  There  was.  In  all  candor,  cause 
for  gloom. 

But  the  people  of  the  valley — whose 


character  has  been  tougliened  in  the  coal 
mines  and  tcm,:ered  in  the  steel  mills- 
do  not  give  up  easily.  They  have  em- 
barked on  an  ambiiious  profira;n  to  re- 
habilitate the  area  and.  while  there  is 
yet  much  to  do.  they  have  r.iide  a  gallant 
beiJin  ling.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
Federal  and  State  Go\ernments  are  both 
.ilaymg  a  rjle.  but  iv;o.>-t  y  the  (tfcrt  is 
being  generated  by  the  pe^.o'e  themse'ves. 

.•\n.i  ;t  i.s  a  uiiited  effort,  with  indiuurj' 
and  labor  and  small  businessmen  and 
prnfe.-.sional  people  and  educators  and 
jjersons  from  all  walks  of  life  poolin; 
their  resources  to  niake  the  valley  once 
more  a  vibrant  and  thri:  ina  community 

The  ta.sk  has  nut  b^en  ea«y  F.-^r  one 
thin::;,  it  has  meant  submer^'ing  provin- 
ciali.sm  in  the  interest  of  the  total  valley 
community  The  two  d'-'Zen  municlpa'i- 
tie;  which  comprisj  this  area  now  recog- 
nize that  only  a  uiiited  effort  will  reverse 
the  trend  of  economic  decline. 

For  another  thing,  it  has  meant  that 
industry  and  labor  had  to  cast  away 
lon'-;-held  suspicions  The  fortunes  of 
each  were  so  intertwined  that  traditional 
views  had  to  be  changed  for  the  good  of 
each. 

.*nd  it  has  meant  a  lot  of  hard  work 
nnd  personal  sacrifice  by  the  90,000  per- 
.sons  who  live  and  work  in  this  valley. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  all  ele- 
nents  of  the  community  h.ave  responded 
magnificently  and  real  prosress  is  being 
made  It  is  im;x)rtant  for  the  valley  and 
the  Nation  that  this  impetus  be  main- 
tained and  strengthened. 

I  have  been  dealin<,'  so  far  in  generali- 
ties. Permit  me  to  describe  some  of  the 
specifics  which  have  occurred. 

Perhaps  the  start  of  the  valley's  re- 
birth occurred  in  October  1964  when  Al- 
lison R.  Maxwell.  Jr..  president  of  Pitts- 
burt.'h  Steel  Co. — the  valley's  largest  em- 
ployer— suggested  creatinii  an  organiza- 
tion to  consider  the  "problems  which 
pervade  the  entire  valley  with  little  re- 
gard to  municipal  boundaries  "  Mr.  Max- 
well called  on  business  and  industrial 
leaders  "to  consider  formally  and  collec- 
tively" the  pos.sibility  of  nraanizing  what 
he  called  the  Mon  Valley  Progress 
Council. 

The  reaction  was  quick  and  positive. 
Within  6  months.  37  business  and  indus- 
trial enterprises  in  the  area  h.Td  char- 
tered the  Mon  Valley  Progress  Council, 

Since  then,  the  progress  council  has 
worked  in  the  areas  of  ii^.dustrial  dtve!- 
opment.  transportation,  education,  gov- 
ernmental relations,  h.ealth  and  welfare, 
cultural,  and  rccreation:^l  develr^pment 
and  urban  renewal. 

The  progress  council  has  carefuily  lai- 
po'ied  some  limitation  on  its  functions. 
The  agency's  charter  states  that: 

In  no  way  will  the  council  supplant  ex- 
isting c'.vlc.  community  or  municipal  orga- 
iiiz.itions,  .  .  .  nor  will  It  usurp  funrtions 
of  orj;anlzati  jr.s  aIre■^(ly  chaxsed  wi'h  re- 
sponsibility for  municipal  and  area  matters. 

1.1  practice,  the  progress  council  has 
i:ecome  a  sort  of  catalyst  to  mrke  things 
hrppen. 

Industrial  development,  of  course,  h-as 
been  tr.e  prime  concern.  The  vallf'ys 
erodincj  industrial  base  had  to  be  re- 
stored if  the  area  was  to  prosper. 

In  this  connection,  the  progress  coun- 
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cil  has  foi-med  the  Middle  Monongahela 
Industrial  Development  Association — 
MIDA. 

With  strong  support  and  guidance 
from  the  State.  MIDA  has  acquired  a 
722-acre  industrial  tract  vacated  by  U.S. 
Steel  Corp.  in  Donora.  One  large  ten- 
ant, Hercules,  Inc.,  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
.has  already  been  secured  and  is  in  the 
process  of  building  a  multimillion-dollar 
chemical  plant. 

However.  MIDA's  real  test — indeed, 
the  real  test  for  the  valley — came  when 
the  agency  announced  plans  for  a  fund- 
raising  campaign  to  raise  seed  money  for 
the  area's  industrial  rebirth.  A  goal  of 
$450,000  was  established. 

I  am  happy  and  proud  to  report  that 
the  goal  was  not  only  reached,  but  sur- 
passed. More  than  $500,000  has  been 
raised  to  date.  Industi-y  has  contributed 
generously  but  so  has  labor,  storekeep- 
ers, and  all  of  the  people  of  the  valley. 
While  raising  money,  MIDA  and  the 
prosress  council  have  also  amassed  an 
impressive  treasury  of  human  resources. 
People  from  all  walks  of  life  are  giving 
not  only  their  money,  but  perhaps  more 
importantly,  their  time  and  talent  in  the 
effort  to  reestablish  the  valley's  economy. 
This  effort  has  not  gone  unnoticed — 
either  by  the  State  or  Federal  Govern- 
ments, The  State  has  already  started  de- 
tailed planning  for  a  much-needed 
bridge  across  the  Monongahela  River  to 
serve  the  industrial  park.  And  initial 
planning  is  underway  for  the  Mon  Valley 
Expressway — a  high-speed  traffic  link 
with  Pittsburgh. 

Additionally,  the  State  is  actively  pro- 
moting the  industrial  tract  in  Donora  to 
prospective  tenants. 

The  Federal  Government,  through  the 
Economic  Development  Administration, 
is  cun-ently  sponsoring  a  site-develop- 
ment study  of  the  Donora  industrial 
oark.  Moreover,  a  $14  million  improve- 
ment to  U.S.  lock  4.  Monessen,  is  near- 
ing  completion  to  insure  adequate  river 
transportation  on  the  Monongahela. 

Federal  money  is  also  reaching  the 
mid-Mon  Valley  through  urban  renewal, 
public  housing,  and  code  enforcement 
programs.  The  investment,  it  seems  to 
me.  is  a  very  wise  one. 

These,  and  other  programs,  are  liter- 
ally changing  the  valley's  face.  Dirt  and 
grime,  accumulated  over  more  than  a 
half  century,  are  being  scrubbed  away; 
wornout  sections  of  communities  are  be- 
ing rebuilt;  large-scale  parks  are  already 
in  use;  and  the  Monongahela  River  is 
being  cleansed  by  a  system  of  municipal 
sewage  treatment  plants  and  industrial 
water  quality  control  programs. 

While  both  the  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments have  played  impressive  roles  in 
this  rebirth  of  a  region,  the  key  force  has 
been— as  it  ought  to  be — local  initiative. 
The  people  of  the  valley  are  pulling 
themselves  out  of  their  economic  dol- 
drums— not  by  magic  formulas,  not  by 
government  handouts,  and  not  by  be- 
moaning their  fate.  They  are  doing  it  by 
work  and  sacrifice. 

It  is  this  spirit  which,  in  my  opinion, 
government  at  all  levels  should  encour- 
age and  support.  Because  it  is  this  spirit 
which  made  our  Nation  what  it  io  today 
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and  which  promises  a  brighter  future 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Dent]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  REcoaD. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasme 
for  me  to  join  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania,  Congressman  Mor- 
gan, in  his  praise  of  the  people  in  the 
Middle  Monongahela  Valley.  I,  too,  com- 
mend their  spirit,  their  accomplishments, 
their  dedication  to  improving  the  eco- 
nomic climate  in  which  they  live  and 
work.  A  large  part  of  the  middle  Monon- 
gahela Valley  is  in  my  constituency  and 
I  therefore  have  watched  this  achieve- 
ment from  its  inception.  Having  spent 
time  in  the  state  house  in  Harrisburg, 
and  having  spent  a  few  years  aroimd 
here,  I  can  personally  testify  to  the  won- 
derful bipartisan  spirit  which  has  shown 
itself  at  all  levels  of  government. 

To  me  this  is  in  keeping  with  the  high- 
est purposes  of  government.  It  seems 
strange  for  me  to  be  giving  credit  to 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  but, 
in  all  fairness.  I  feel  that  in  this  case  I 
must,  but  at  the  same  time  I  commend 
those  public  servants  from  my  party  who 
have  helped  and  who  will  continue  to 
help  in  this  great  achievement  or  rebuild- 
ing a  most  important  segment  of  a  vital 
industrial  complex.  Again  I  commend 
Congressman  Morgan  for  his  interest  and 
I  thank  him  for  bringing  this  inspiring 
story  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
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THE  GROWING  CRISIS  OF  THE  LACK 
OF  AIRPORTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen],  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  taken  a  special  order  for 
the  purpose  of  focusing  on  one  of  Amer- 
ica's most  pressing,  and  as  yet,  unpubli- 
cized,  problems — the  growing  crisis  of 
airports,  or  lack  of  airports — in  the  Na- 
tion. 

I  do  so  at  a  time  when  others  might 
say  there  are  more  pressing  and  serious 
problems  needing  attention. 

I  do  so  because  of  my  earnest  convic- 
tion that  unless  something  is  done,  air 


tragedies  will   increase 
This  need  not  happen. 

The  country  was  shocked  by  the  recent 
midair  collision  that  claimed  the  lives  of 
Navy  Secretary  McNaughton,  his  family, 
and  79  others.  While  the  investigation  is 
not  complete,  many  of  us  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  incident  know  it  could 
have  been  avoided. 

Regrettably,  there  is  a  tendency  to  re- 
act to  an  accident,  rather  than  develop 
a  EKJsitive  action  program  of  prevention. 
What  I  am  recommending  today  is  in- 
tended to  be  an  accident  prevention 
program. 

The  aviation  and  airport  problems  of 
the  Nation  are  reaching  crisis  propor- 
tions. The  voice  of  professional  aviation 
and  airport  people  is  like  a  "cry  in  the 
wilderness"  because  elected  officials,  who 
are  the  "implementers"  in  our  system  of 
government,  are  too  busy  or  too  occupied 
with  other  problems  to  give  aviation  the 
attention  it  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  is 
facing  an  airport  crisis  of  immense  pro- 
portions. It  is  becoming  increasingly  ob- 
vious that  a  whole  new  approach  to  the 
problem  is  needed.  It  is  time  to  start 
planning  a  national  airport  system  that 
can  ably  cope  with  the  future,  not  just 
barely  keep  up  with  the  present. 

Every  aspect  of  aviation  is  growing  at 
a  fantastic  rate.  Passenger  traffic  on  the 
scheduled  airlines  has  been  increasing  by 
15  percent  a  year  and  can  t>e  expected 
to  triple  during  the  next  8  to  10  years. 
We  all  have  become  familiar  with  the 
crowds  at  our  airports — imagine  what  it 
will  be  like  when  there  are  three  times  as 
many  people  to  contend  with. 

But.  as  we  all  know,  getting  on  the 
plane  is  often  only  half  the  battle.  At 
many  airports,  our  plane  has  to  wait  its 
turn  in  line  in  order  to  get  off  the  ground. 
Last  year,  there  were  almost  104,000  busi- 
ness and  general  aviation  aircraft  wait- 
ing in  line  with  2,300  air  carrier  planes. 
In  1976,  there  should  be  about  180.000  of 
these  nonsked  planes  and  3,500  airliners. 

The  airlines  are  embarked  on  a  pro- 
gram that  will  bring  1,180  new  aircraft 
worth  $7.7  billion  into  service  by  1970. 
Equipment  purchases  for  the  1971-75 
period  are  expected  to  be  even  greater. 
And  many  of  these  new  planes  will  be 
capable  of  carrying  many  more  people 
than  our  planes  of  today.  Recently,  I  in- 
serted the  very  timely  and  forthright 
speech  of  AOPA's  Doc  Hartranft  before 
the  American  Association  of  Airport  Ex- 
ecutives that  relates  an  unbridled  expan- 
sion of  general  aviation  plane  usage  in 
the  next  few  years. 

All  this  means  more  people,  more 
planes,  and  more  delays.  The  FAA  esti- 
mates that  in  1965.  close  to  3.000  hours 
of  delays  at  San  Francisco  International 
Airport  alone,  which  serves  many  of  my 
constituents,  cost  the  airlines  and  gen- 
eral aviation  nearly  $800,000.  The  cost 
of  delays  at  airports  with  FAA  towers 
totaled  about  $60  million,  which  Is  not 
too  much  less  than  what  the  Congress 
appropriates  each  year  for  airport  devel- 
opment. 

Stuart  G.  Tipton,  president  of  the  Air 
Transportation  Association,  summed  up 
the  situation  well  when  he  told  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  this  June : 
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Tou  can  only  put  so  many  wheels  down  on 
a  given  stretch  of  concrete  In  a  given  period 
of  time  and  we  ao-e  rapidly  running  out  of 
concrete — and   time. 

TTiere  have  been  suggestions  that  gen- 
eral aviation  planes  should  be  banned  at 
some  air  carrier  airports.  I  reject  this 
suggestion  as  not  only  Infeaslble  but  un- 
fair as  well.  Both  segments  of  aviation 
are  vital  to  our  economy  and  both  must 
be  accommodated.  The  only  way  in  which 
this  can  t>e  done  is  by  providing  more 
facilities  for  everyone 

We  are  going  to  require  a  great  in- 
crease in  airport  facilities  in  order  to 
handle  three  times  as  many  peussensers 
as  we  are  handling  today.  The  uncom- 
fortable fact,  however,  is  that  there  are 
only  five  new  trunk  airports  and  three 
new  local  service  airports  under  con- 
struction today  The  major  problem,  how- 
ever. Is  the  extreme  lack  of  general  and 
business  aviation  type  airports  In  metro- 
politan areas.  Considering  the  leadtime 
of  7  to  10  years  needed  to  plan  and  build 
a  new  air  carrier  airport,  we  are  behind 
schedule  already 

Air  carrier  airports  can  bo  equipped 
to  handle  general  aviation  traffic  with- 
out tying  up  transport  traffic  with  the 
Installation  of  small  runways  suitable  for 
light  planes  But.  In  addition,  metropoli- 
tan areas  should  have  systems  of  small 
general  aviation  airports.  These  satel- 
lite airports  would  help  relieve  conges- 
tion at  the  large  airports  and  would  be 
a  convenience  to  the  private  flyer  by 
bringing  him  closer  to  his  destination  in 
the  city  or  suburbs  and  by  sparing  him 
the  crowds  and  trafBc  of  the  big  airport 
These  smaller  airports  are  also  much 
cheaper  to  build  than  the  air  carrier  air- 
ports. But  despite  this  great  need,  the 
number  of  general  aviation  airports  In 
10  major  cities  showed  a  net  loss  k)e- 
tween  1950  and  1960.  This  trend  must 
be  reversed. 

The  time  has  come  for  Members  of 
Congress  to  speak  out  on  this  vitally  im- 
portant question. 

About  3  years  ago.  some  of  you  may  re- 
call the  PAA  directive  to  close  42  flight 
service  stations.  This  action  stirred  up  a 
hornet's  nest  In  the  Congress,  the  likes  of 
which  is  rarely  seen  on  Capitol  Hill.  A 
number  of  you  Members  of  Congress 
Joined  Oren  Harris.  John  Bell  Wil- 
liams, Sam  EteviNE.  and  myself  In  fight- 
ing this  directive,  and  we  demanded  con- 
gressional hearings  that  lead  to  the  sus- 
pension of  this  directive. 

As  proof  of  how  right  we  were  at  that 
time.  I  will  briefly  relate  two  factors. 
First,  one  of  the  flight  service  stations 
scheduled  for  closure  was  Areata.  Calif.. 
in  my  district.  Like  many  of  you.  I  pro- 
tested because  of  my  personal  knowledge 
and  convictions  that  this  facility  was 
desiJerately  needed  in  the  public  Interest 
and  aviation  safety. 

During  the  winter  months  of  1964,  tor- 
rential rains  brought  devastating  floods 
to  the  north  coast  of  California.  Roads, 
all  of  the  bridges  and  railroads  were 
washed  out,  the  harbors  were  filled  with 
debris  restricting  navigation  for  ship- 
ping. Air  travel  was  uur  only  contact 
with  the  outside  world. 

The  Areata,  Crescent  City,  and  Ukiah 
flight  service  stations  were  hubs  of  activ- 


ity as  they  coordinated  the  general  avi- 
ation, commercial,  and  military  fixed- 
wing  and  helicopter  operations  needed  to 
keep  these  communities  alive  during  thLs 
disaster  period.  The  Areata  flight  service 
station  and  the  airport  operations  were 
among  the  busiest  in  the  Nation;  with- 
out these  facilities,  tlie  communities 
would  have  been  totally  Isolated. 

Second,  a  recent  item  In  the  Aircraft 
Owners  &  Pilots  Association  newsletter 
spells  out  very  well  what  I  term  to  t)e  a 
successful  conclusion  to  the  "communica- 
tion sy.stem  crisis"  that  motivated  Con- 
gress into  action  I  will  Include  It  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  In  the  hope  that  It 
will  encouratie  some  of  you  to  again 
'Tally  to  the  cause"  1.:j  tackle  the  great 
and  u'rowing  airport  crisis  In  the  country, 
realizini^.  of  course,  that  improved  com- 
munication and  alriwit  systems  In  the 
country  are  an  absolute  essential  if  we 
are  to  continue  orderly  development  of 
the  institutions  in  our  great  country.  I 
will  insert  the  excerpt  from  AOPA's 
newsletter  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

F.lt;ht  Service  Station  progr.im  Just  com- 
pleti-d  and  accepted  by  all  general  aviation 
se^'ments  with  F.^A  participation  soon  to 
go  to  F.\.\  E.xecutive  Committee  for  formal 
acceptance.  Is  expected  to  be  adopted  by 
Government  Final  program  almost  Identical 
to  that  proposed  by  AOP.'K.  Is  predicated  on 
general  aviation  requirement  for  convenient 
access  to  b.islc  safety  Information  (weather 
at  airports  .md  enroute,  Notam  availability, 
flight  plan  services,  etc.)  throughout  U.S. 
Among  proposals  In  newly-accepted  pro- 
gram 

Minimum  flight  service  availability  at  all 
airports  with  IFR  approach. 

Basic  network  of  full-time  stations 
throughout  country,  such  as  presently-op- 
erating Flight  Service  Stations,  handle  all 
enroute  communications. 

M.'nned  st.itlons  (full-  or  part-time)  at  all 
U.S.  airports  with  control  tower,  having 
15.000  or  more  Itinerant  general  aviation  op- 
erations per  year,  and  which  have  Instrument 
approach  procedure.  These  stations  would 
have  no  air-ground  communications,  would 
be  manned  t.jr  flight  briefings,  flight-plan 
flUng,  etc. 

Another  category  of  station  identical  to 
one  above,  except  that  it  would  be  for  air- 
ports without  control  towers  This  station 
would  have  limited  air-ground  communica- 
tions, only  for  airport  advisory  services 

All  above  facilities  would  be  8t.i!Ted  full-  or 
part-time,  depending  on  volume  trnfHc  at 
each,  are  expected  to  greatly  enhance  safety 
of  general  aviation  throughout  country. 
V<'hen  new  program  adopted  It  will  Increase 
total  available  facilities,  relocate  some  enisl- 
ing facilities,  eliminate  some  of  country's 
lea.«t  active  New  program  result  of  efforts  of 
working  group  that  included  National  Busi- 
ness Aircraft  .Association.  National  Aviation 
Trades  A.ssoclation,  National  Association  of 
State  Aviation  Offlclals,  National  Association 
of  .Mr  Trafflc  Specialists  (Plight  Service  Sta- 
tion personnel  I    as  well  as  APO.\  and  FAA 

With  this  In  mind.  I  have  decided  the 
time  has  come  to  once  again  stimulate 
interest  in  the  Congress  on  aviation  mat- 
ters. As  a  former  professional  pilot  and 
now  president  of  the  Congressional  Fly- 
ing Club,  I  feel  obligated  to  take  this 
initiative  and  have  been  pleased  to  see 
the  interest  of  so  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  have  spxjken  to  me  indicating 
their  concern  and  displeasure  with  the 
lack  of  attention  and  priority  given  to 
the  needs  of  aviation. 

At  the  outset.  I  should  like  to  enunci- 


ate a  few  of  the  Impressions  I  have  on 
this  matter. 

First.  The  United  States  is  facing  an 
airiwrt  crisis  of  immense  proportions. 

Second.  There  is  no  concentrated  and 
coordinated  comprehensive  program  ol 
airport  improvement  in  this  country. 

Third.  It  Is  my  strong  and  carefully 
considered  opinion  that  the  present  na- 
tional airport  plan  Is  out  of  date  even 
before  It  is  completed. 

Fourth.  The  economic  growth  of  this 
country  can  never  reach  its  full  potential 
unle.ss  and  luitil  we  update  our  airport 
and  transportation  .'?y,';tems. 

Fifth.  The  political  leadership  of  this 
country  must  immediately  embark  on  a 
program  to  establish  a  coordinated  na- 
tional plan  of  integrated  airport  system? 

In  referring  to  political  leadership.  I 
mean  every  elected  official  in  the  coun- 
try— every  city,  county.  State,  and  na- 
tional officeholder. 

We  must  all  realize  that  we  are  the 
Implementers — the  American  people  are 
looking  to  all  of  us  to  give  proper  atten- 
tion to  this  mounting  problem  and  rec- 
ommend a  solution.  The  various  govern- 
mental departments  and  agencies  can- 
not move  forward  fast  enougJi  unless  we 
give  them  the  green  light. 

Two  basic  requirements  are  needed- 
consideration  and  recommendation  for 
adoption  of  a  national  airport  system 
plan  and  a  recommended  method  of 
financing  this  plan. 

With  the  large  costs  involved,  coordi- 
nation between  all  levels  of  government 
in  our  Federal  system  must  be  maxi- 
mized and  im necessary  duplication  of 
facilities  must  be  minimized. 

With  land  values  escalating  and  avail- 
able airport  sites  diminishing,  partic- 
ularly in  the  metropolitan  urban  areas, 
the  problem  of  guaranteeing  aviation 
access  for  general  and  business  aviation 
type  aircraft  is  crucial  and  a  solution 
must  be  found  immediately. 

The  problems  of  a;r  safety  and  air 
space  planning  cannct  be  resolved  or 
even  con.sidered  until  such  time  as  the 
airport  and  heliport  sites  are  specificall)' 
located  on  the  ground. 

As  a  member  of  the  Roads  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House.  I  can  tell  you  the 
United  States  of  America  has  an  en- 
viable position  of  leadership  ;n  the  world 
for  having  developed  one  of  the  finest 
road  systems  known  to  man — why  not 
start  today  by  committing  ourselves  to 
work  toward  developing  the  finest  and 
safest  airport  system  in  the  world. 

With  the  congestion  on  the  ground 
and  in  the  air  increasing,  it  bacomes 
mandatory  that  we  maximize  the  co- 
ordination between  surface  ana  aL' 
transportation  program  recommenda- 
tions. 

For  many  years.  I  have  advocated 
locating  air  strips  contiguous  to  high- 
ways. Lands  for  these  strips  should  be 
acquired  at  the  same  time  lands  are  ac- 
quired for  highway  purposes.  All  that  is 
required  is  coordinated  planning  and 
financing. 

Quite  frankly,  It  might  be  helpful  to 
have  the  Roads  Subcommittee  and  the 
Aeronautics  and  Transportation  Sub- 
committee meet  In  joint  session  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  these  possibilities. 
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In  any  event,  the  history  of  our  road 
construction  program,  which  built  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  and  has  as- 
sisted the  States  in  building  their  pri- 
mary and  secondary  road  systems,  may 
well  serve  as  a  basic  guide  for  program- 
ing an  airport  system.  With  the  rapid- 
ly changing  world  situation.  I  have  con- 
cluded In  my  own  thinking,  that  the  U.S. 
airport  needs  of  the  Immediate  future 
will  require: 

First.  A  system  of  International  air- 
ports to  accommodate  airborne  traffic 
flying  the  world's  airways,  strategically 
planned  and  located  in  select  sites 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Second.  An  interstate  system  of  air- 
ports for  handling  Interstate  flights. 

Third.  Each  State  and  county  should 
develop  an  intrastate  system  of  airports 
for  aircraft  flying  principally  between 
cities  within  a  given  State. 

Fourth.  Every  metropolitan  area 
should  develop  an  Integrated  system  of 
airports  designed  to  guarantee  expedi- 
tious access  and  maximum  safety  for 
general  aviation,  commercial,  military, 
and  rotary-wing  type  aircraft. 

Fifth.  Every  incorporated  community 
in  America  should  have  at  least  one  air- 
port with  plans  for  expansion  and  add- 
ing airports. 

Obviously,  many  of  the  airports  will 
serve  dual  and  possibly  triple  purposes 
until  increased  traffic  would  necessarily 
restrict  them  to  a  single  purpose.  As  ex- 
amples. In  the  Washington-Baltimore 
area,  Dulles  and  Friendship  now  serve 
International,  Interstate,  and  Intrastate 
air  traffic  requirements.  Washington  Na- 
tional serves  principally  the  Interstate 
and  Intrastate  categories. 

At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  List  what 
I  believe  to  be  immediate  requirements 
to  Improve  aviation  safety  and  efficiency 
in  high  density  areas,  such  as  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

First.  Establish  integrated  airport  sys- 
tems— air  carrier,  general  and  business 
aviation,  helicopter  airports — with 
proper  administrative  and  policymaking 
authority.  Commission,  port  authority. 
Joint  exercise  of  powers  agreement. 

Second.  Provide  general  aviation  re- 
liever airports  in  metropolitan  areas, 
with  maximum  consideration  given  to 
building  airstrips  contiguous  to  circum- 
ferential highw^ays. 

Third.  Establish  air  space  zoning,  with 
specified  climb  and  descent  quadrants 
and /or  corridors — reserving  separate 
quadrants  for  air  carrier  and  certain 
quadrants  for  general  aviation  and  mili- 
tary based  on  number  of  operations. 

Fourth.  Accelerate  efforts  to  provide 
terminal  area  radar,  instrument-landing 
systems,  high-intensity  approach  light 
systems,  terminal  VOR,  communication 
and  tower  facilities. 

Fifth.  Expand  on  basic  radar  system 
by  adding  secondary  radar  equipment 
designed  to  allow  computers  in  high  den- 
sity areas  to  decode  transmissions  from 
aircraft,  display  the  result  on  a  scope, 
and  assist  the  air  traffic  controller,  es- 
tablish safe  separation,  and  sustain  a 
smooth  flow  of  aircraft  in  the  controlled 
areas. 

Sixth.  Complete  airline  collision  avoid- 
ance systems  at  earliest  possible  date  and 


Intensify  eflforts  to  develop  low-cost 
collision  avoidance  device  and  low-cost 
radar  beacon  for  general  aviation  use. 

Seventh.  Designate  "practice  areas" 
Including  flight  strips,  for  general  avia- 
tion VFR  student  activities. 

Eighth.  Require  minimum  communi- 
cations and  navigation  equipment  in  high 
density  areas. 

Ninth.  Improve  pilot  education  pro- 
grams through  broader  use  of  flight  sim- 
ulators to  be  acquired  by  flight  schools, 
high  schools,  colleges,  and  universities — 
establish  trend  toward  professionalism  in 
pilot  training. 

And,  I  further  submit  for  considera- 
tion by  my  colleagues:  A  program  for 
more  efficient  development  of  general 
aviation. 

WnrKIN    THE    NATION'S    AIR    TRAFFIC     CONTROL- 
AIRPOHT  SYSTEM 

First.  Create  and  develop  general  avia- 
tion airports  that  will  be  suitably  located 
in  metropolitan  areas  that  will  provide 
all  required  airport  facilities,  including 
communications  and  terminal  VOR's,  to 
attract  a  maximum  volume  of  general 
aviation  activities  away  from  air  carrier 
airports  so  as  to  achieve  maximum  air- 
space smd  airport  capacity  at  air  carrier 
airports.  Such  reliever  airports  to  ade- 
quately serve  general  aviation  should 
have: 

Convenient  ground  transportation  to 
business  areas; 

Convenient  transportation  to  air  car- 
rier airports; 

Adequate  navigational  and  landing 
aids,  et  cetera; 

Adequate  aircraft  servicing  facilities; 
and 

Adequate  passenger  and  crew  facilities 
and  services. 

Second.  Encourage  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  to  establish  Federal 
regulations  which  will  require  that  all 
aircraft  operating  within  the  terminal 
air  space  at  major  airports  meet  uniform 
standards  for  instnmientation,  com- 
munications and  navigational  equip- 
ment. This  objective  is  necessary  to 
achieve  optimum  compatibility  with  the 
air  traffic  system  and  efficient  utilization 
of  all  airport  facilities  created  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  national  air  transpor- 
tation network. 

Third.  Encourage  the  full  development 
and  utilization  of  reliever  general  avia- 
tion airports  and  other  facilities  that 
have  been  developed  and  financed  for 
specific  use  by  different  segments  of 
aviation. 

Fourth.  Encourage  and  assist  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  to  develop 
adequate  air  traffic  control  procedures 
for  V/STOL  aircraft  which  will  permit 
maximum  advantage  to  be  taken  of  the 
unique  characteristics  of  both  V/STOL 
and  fixed  wing  aircraft  with  a  min- 
imum of  mutual  interference.  The 
greatly  expanded  use  of  V/STOL  can 
provide  substantial  relief  and  alterna- 
tives for  the  growing  problem  of  public 
ground  access  to  airports. 

Fifth.  Encourage  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  and  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  to  study  the  increasing  vol- 
ume of  air  taxi  type  operations  at  air 
carrier  hub  airports.  Such  operations 
should  complement  air  carrier  services  at 


major  airports  without  disrupting  airline 
service. 

Sixth.  Require  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration to  change  criteria  for  plac- 
ing towers,  insti-ument  landing  systems, 
high  Intensity  approach  lights,  radar 
surveillance  and  approach  faculties,  on 
smaller  commmilty  airports  outside  of 
high  density  areas.  With  adequate  fa- 
cilities, many  communities  v^-ould  then 
be  In  a  position  to  attract  Industry  for 
industrial  airpark  developments,  provide 
relief  from  high  density  traffic  areas, 
establish  a  constructive  trend  toward  de- 
centralization of  business  and  govern- 
ment, and  provide  more  stable  and  bal- 
anced economic  development  In  entire 
coimtry. 

Seventh.  Encourage  wider  use  of  hell- 
copter  service.  Link  the  major  air  carrier 
airports  together  through  the  establish- 
ment of  helicopter  shuttles. 

Eighth.  Escalate  plans  for  developing 
surface  transportation — Improved  access 
roads,  monorails,  and  so  forth — systems 
to  serve  airports  of  area.  Coordinated 
planning  and  development  of  air  and 
surface  transportation  systems  is  man- 
dators'. 

In  order  to  better  Illustrate  ana  de- 
fine the  suggested  Integrated  airport 
system,  I  herewith  submit  a  plan  that 
could  be  applicable  to  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  metropolitan  area  and  other  similar 
expanding  urban  areas  of  the  country. 
Properly  Implemented,  this  plan  could 
serve  as  a  model  for  adoption  elsewhere. 
This  being  the  Nation's  Capital,  we 
should  provide  the  example  for  others 
to  follow: 

Metropolitan  Area  Integrated  Airport 

Plan 

introduction 

One  of  the  most  critical  problems  facing 
the  growth  of  the  National  Air  Transporta- 
tion System  is  the  need  for  responsible  over- 
all planning  in  metropolitan  areas. 

It  therefore  appears  appropriate  for  the 
Administration  to  develop  and  adopt  an  air 
transportation  Integrated  airport  philosophy 
to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  the  public. 

The  following  plan,  already  proven  success- 
ful In  application,  will  serve  as  the  ba^la  for 
developing  this  philosophy. 

objectives  and  pttrposes  of  an  airport 
integrated  system 

To  serve  the  public  Interests;  promote  air 
navigation  and  transportation;  develop  and 
Increase  air  commerce;  promote  efficient,  safe 
and  economical  handling  of  air  commerce: 
to  develop  facilities  for  all  segments  of  avia- 
tion. (General  Aviation  and  Scheduled  Air 
Carriers  Aviation) . 

SYSTEMS    REQUrREMENTS 

The  development  of  an  efficient,  economical 
and  safe  Integrated  system  of  airports  con- 
veniently located  in  and  around  a  metropoli- 
tan area  should  consider  as  essential  three 
basic  assumptions; 

1.  Create  an  independent  metropolitan  air- 
port authority,  by  state  legislation,  with  a 
clearly  defined  geographic  area  of  jurisdic- 
tion. This  authority,  to  be  effective,  must 
have  the  responsibility  for  all  activities  re- 
lated to  the  planning,  development,  opera- 
tion, maintenance  and  use  of  the  system  of 
airports.  Further,  the  responsibilities  must 
extend  beyond  the  airport  boundaries  as  crit- 
ical considerations  lie  In  the  preservation 
and  protection  of  the  entire  airspace  over- 
lying the  area  of  Jurisdiction.  Control  over 
the  construction  of  tall  towers  and  other 
high  structures  is  essential  to  maintain  air 
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traffic  capacity  of  the  system  along  with  the 
need  for  adequate  clear  zones  and  b^tier 
ureas.  Tne  authority  must  anticipate  the  re- 
quirements for  and  make  acquisition  of  stu- 
ficlent  land  for  thcbe  purposes 

It  Is  noted  that  this  basic  plan  does  not 
oppose  private  ownership  of  airports  within 
the  Jurisdictional  boundaries,  but  rather,  en- 
co.irages  such  wlthui  the  integrated  airport 
systenis  concept 

2.  Accessibility  to  the  airport  by  the  public 
will  directly  determine  the  extent  to  which 
people  win  use  air  transportation.  Each  air- 
port within  the  Integr.ited-alrport  system. 
therefore,  should  be  no  further  than  30  min- 
utes from  th«>  potential  user  by  a  convenient 
highway  system  Future  .lirpurt  development 
should  consider  high  speed  freeways  and  ac- 
cess roads  already  in  use  along  with  those 
under  construction  cr  p'ar.ned 

3.  Aircraft  with  w  dely  differing  perform- 
ance charactenstirs  and  runway  lo-xd  be.irlng 
requirements  should  be  segrega'td  The  cap- 
ital and  opeiating  expenses  required  to  pro- 
vide facilities,  at  each  airport,  for  such  a 
broad  range  of  aircraft  is  economically  un- 
realistic. However,  ^mall  aircraft  should  not 
be  regulated  off  of  publicly  owned  and  oper- 
ated large  airports  By  providing  readily  ac- 
cessible taciUties  for  General  Avit.tlon  air- 
craft at  satellite  airports.  General  Aviation 
can  be  enticed  to  the  smaller  airports  and 
in  doing  so.  preserve  the  large  a'.r  carrier 
type  airports  for  expansion  in  air  carrier  op- 
eration.";  The  value  of  sc'neduled  air  trans- 
portation hf>i  long  been  recognized,  however, 
the  impact  of  the  Gener?.!  Aviation  segment 
of  the  air  transportation  industry  upon  the 
metropolitan  econr^my  has  never  been  fullv 
understood  or  appreciated  by  the  general 
public  As  Gt»neral  Aviation  continues  to  grow 
and  serve  as  an  ever  Increasing  Um\  to 
business  and  industry,  it  is  evident  that  the 
economy  of  metropuiit  m  areas  will  be  mate- 
rially influenced  by  the  availability  of  Gen- 
eral Aviation  airports. 

REQflREMENTj    FOR    ACTION 

Legislative  action  at  the  state  level  miy 
be  required  to  provide  a  fully  independrnt 
airport  authority.  Such  legislation  may  aUo 
provide  the  foi-.ndatlon  at  the  local  level 
for  public  support  and  reduce  costly  rivalry 
by  uniting  the  total  metropolitan  area  within 
a  single  plan  for  economic  growth  Legisla- 
tion may  further  provide  the  framewort  for 
needed  financial  cooperation  at  the  three 
g'i-,ernment   levels     federal,  state   and   local 

The  development  stage  of  this  legislation 
is  the  appropriate  place  for  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  both  the  current  and  forecast 
air  transportation  needs  for  the  metropol- 
itan area  Further  U  is  the  proper  time  for 
numerous  public  hearings  that  will  assure 
the  mnximum  display  'if  public  partlcipa- 
ton  In  the  development  of  the  integnted 
airports  system 

The  result  of  the  legislation  should  be  a 
plan  of  oper.ition  that  will  identify  the  air- 
ports and  their  role  within  the  metropolitan 
int?grated  airport  system 

SYSTEM    CIPEKATION 

Tne  layout  of  the  Individual  airports 
should.  In  consideration  nf  long  range  needs, 
provide  for  expansion  An  example  of  this 
can  be  found  in  planning  runway  cimflgu- 
ration  T"*'o  parallel  runways  Int  j  the  prevail- 
ing wind  will  provide  the  greatest  return 
for  each  dollar  spent  in  both  the  area  of 
greater  utilization  as  well  as  land  purchased 
for  clear  zones  and  butter  areas  .Additional- 
ly, provisions  should  be  made  for  at  least 
one  cross-wind  runway. 

Clear  zones  and  buffer  areas  must  be  con- 
sidered at  the  very  t)eglnnlng  in  order  to 
permit  the  installations  of  all  weather  land- 
ing systems  and  to  minimize  noise  problems 

The  geographical  location  of  each  airport 
must  be  such  that  it  does  not  conflict  with 
the  flow  of  Uafflc  of  any  other  field  in  the 
metropolitan  area. 


The  problem  associated  with  ilighte  over 
populated  areas  and  the  intrusion  of  aero- 
nautical hazards  Into  the  lower  airspace  can- 
not be  solved  by  simply  moving  airports  fur- 
ther from  population  centers  In  order  to  at- 
tain the  maximum  capacity  for  air  traffic, 
aircraft  must  be  separated  vertically  as  well 
as  horizontiilly.  With  the  authority  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  the  lower  altitudes,  this 
integrated  airport  will  provide  space  for  a 
greater  flow  of  VFR  trallio  without  interfer- 
ing with  aircraft  operating  under  positive 
control. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  this  plan  should  be 
the  condition  in  which  the  only  limiting  fac- 
tor for  the  volume  of  traffic  is  the  capacity  of 
each  airport  ground  handling  and  servicing 
abilities. 

E    ONOMICS 

The  economic  considerations  in  the  devel- 
opment Of  the  plan  described  herein  are 
borne  out  by  the  experience  gained  in  one 
metropolitan  area  over  a  period  of  25  years. 
It  has  been  recorded  In  metropolit.m  areas 
that  over  90  percent  of  their  aviation  budget 
has  been  ipent  at  airports  maintained  for 
aircraft  having  performance  characteristics 
and  runway  loads  bearing  requirements  equal 
or  similar  to  those  in  scheduled  air  trans- 
portation These  aircraft  comprise  25  percent 
or  less  of  the  total  aircraft  movements  On 
the  other  hand.  75  percent  of  the  total  air- 
craft movements  (General  Aviation*  are  ac- 
commodated at  those  facilities  where  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  total  capital  Invest- 
ment has  been  made. 

CONCLU&IONS 

1  A  good  statute  clearly  setting  forth  the 
objectives  and  providing  complete  independ- 
ence for  the  airport  authority  from  the  cross 
currents  of  local  pressures,  with  general 
agreement  and  support  of  the  citizens  Is  the 
fir^t  prerequisite  for  the  development  of  an 
integrated  airport  system. 

2  The  safety  of  operation  In  the  accom- 
modation of  air  transportation  in  a  metro- 
politan area  dictates  the  separation  of  the 
smaller  General  Aviation  aircraft  from  the 
larger,  high  performance  aircraft  used  by  the 
scheduled  air  carriers.  This  separation  should 
not  be  attained  by  regulations. 

3.  In  order  to  attain  the  maximum  capac- 
ity for  air  traffic  In  a  rr.etropoUlan  area,  air- 
craft must  be  separated  horizontally  as  well 
as  vertically  With  the  protecting  of  the 
lower  altitude  for  VFR  flights  this  greater 
volume  of  air  traffic  can  be  safely  accom- 
modated without  positive  IFR  control.  The 
Integrated  system  of  airports  strategically 
located  throughout  the  metropolitan  area 
further  permits  the  safe  disperhing  of  air 
traffic  throughout  the  entire  metropolitan 
area. 

4  The  ultimate  success  of  a  metropolitan 
Integrated  airport  complex  Is  depeiideiu  up- 
on the  preservation  of  the  lower  al'ltiides 
for  air  traffic 

5  The  problenos  Inherent  with  the  flight 
of  alrcralt  over  populated  areas  are  not 
solved  by  moving  of  airports  farther  from  the 
population  center.  Accessibility  to  the  air- 
port and  thus  the  airplane  directly  deter- 
mines the  extent  to  which  people  will  use  air 
transportation  Convenience  and  accessibil- 
ity can  most  logically  be  accomplished  by  a 
sys'em  of  airports  readily  available  to  the 
populated  area  they  serve,  and  accessible 
over  high  speed  highways 

6  The  separation  of  General  Aviation  air- 
craft from  the  scheduled  air  carrier  aircraft 
is  dictated  by  economics  of  airport  develop- 
ment and  operation  The  relative  caplt.il  and 
operating  costs  of  providing  facilities  at 
scheduled  air  carrier  airports  Is  so  great  as 
to  maice  it  economically  unfeasible  to  provide 
for  the  large  .oiuinc  of  General  Aviation  air- 
craft on  scheduled  air  carrier  airports. 

7  The  value  of  scheduled  air  transporta- 
tion Is  readily  recc>gnlzed.  however  the  Im- 
pact of  General  Aviation  upon  the  economy 


of  a  metropolitan  area  has  never  been  fully 
understood  or  appreciated  by  the  majority 
of  the  citizenry.  As  Genera!  Avlatiun  aircraft 
will  continue  to  serve  a^  an  increasingly  viui 
tool  to  business  and  Industry,  it  follows  that 
the  economy  of  metropolitan  areas  will  be 
materially  Influenced  by  the  availability  of 
General  Aviation  airports  to  accommodate 
auch  air  traffic. 

RECOMMENDATION 

The  National  Air  Transportation  philos- 
ophy should  recognize  tiiat  a  need  exists  to 
develop  an  Integrated  system  of  airports  in 
the  metropolitan  areas  which  will  serve  all 
users  and  yet  preserve  the  capacity  of  the 
major  airports  for  those  who  have  the  need 
for  Its  specialized  services. 

Also.  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  if  I 
inserted  into  the  Record  statements  pre- 
sented by  the  Aircraft  Owners  &  Pilots 
Association  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  hearings  on  the  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport  congestion  problem,  and 
a  det.iiled  explanation  of  procress  on 
the  development  of  a  collision  avoidance 
systt  m : 

AOPA   STATtMENT   TO   CAB   ON    GENERAL  AVU- 

n  )N  Use  of  Washington  Na'Ional  Airport 
AGFA'S  efforts  to  improve  the  airport 
situation  In  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area  date  back  a  number  of  years.  The 
AOPA  stafl  expanded  a  considerable  amount 
i;f  time  and  etlort  In  the  drive  to  provicl*  a 
suitable  general  aviation  airport  for  Mont- 
gomery County.  This  tulmiiiated  In  estab- 
lishment of  the  Montgomery  County  Airpark. 
In  19G4  and  1965.  we  put  lorth  a  strenuous 
effort  to  save  BoUing  Field  and  have  it  con- 
verted to  a  general  aviation  facility. 

When  the  problem  of  congestion  of  air- 
line facilities  at  Washington  National  was 
llrst  raised  early  in  ir>6e,  AOPA  and  other 
organizations  met  with  the  FAA  In  an  ef- 
fort to  assist  them  in  sohliig  this  problem. 
AOPA  made  a  number  of  recommendations 
to  the  FAA  even  though  it  was  obvious  that 
the  problems  at  Washington  National  Air- 
port were  ger.erated  by  the  tremendous 
increase  In  airline  passenger  traffic  and 
schedules  pssoclated  with  the  advent  of  air 
carrier  Jets  Into  the  airport  without  restric- 
tion as  to  the  number  of  schedules.  The 
resultant  overcrowding  of  ramps,  ticket 
couiiters.  auto  parking  and  other  associated 
airline  piissenger  facilities  was  and  Is  strictly 
a  problem  between  the  FAA  and  the  air- 
lines. 

The  Air  Transport  Association  has  re- 
quested that  general  aviation  operations  at 
WNA  be  restricted  despite  the  obvious  fact 
that  general  avuitiun  aircraft  do  not  use  the 
iUrllne  passenger  facilities  We  have  m;ide  it 
clear  from  the  beginning  th;;t  we  will  co- 
operate with  the  FAA  In  attempting  to  solve 
the  airlines'  problems  at  WNA  but  that  gen- 
rral  aviation  must  continue  to  be  served  at 
this  public  WN.A  airport  General  aviation 
currently  Is  operating  at  WNA  under  volun- 
tary restrictions  to  not  use  the  airport  un- 
less necessary  and  has  certain  other  restric- 
tions imposed  upon  it  with  regard  to  parking, 
rimp  space,  tie-downs,  fees  and  generally  In- 
adequate facilities.  We  do  not  ;iccept  the 
concept  that  general  aviation  must  be  re- 
.strlcted  bec.iuse  the  airlines  have  been 
allowed  to  congest  their  facilities  with  un- 
realistic scheduling.  In  other  words,  if  re- 
strictions arc  necessary,  'hey  should  be  i-o- 
plled  to  the  users  who  are  causing  the 
trouble 

We  have  made  the  following  recommenda- 
tions to  the  FAA  with  regard  to  actions  that 
might  be  tiiken  to  lighten  the  load  of  air 
traffic  at  WNA 

1  T.ike  immediate  action  with  the  mili- 
tary to  open  either  Boiling  Field  or  Anacostla 
Naval  Air  Station  for  gciieral  aviation  use 
This  would  Immediately  drain  off  a  number 
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of  general  aviation  flights  thnt  do  not  neces- 
sarily have  to  use  WNA,  but  must  have  quick 
access  to  downtown  Washington.  It  also 
could  be  used  Jointly  by  the  military  for 
helicopter  and  fixed-wing  operations  of  a 
type  comp.itible  w^th  the  g9n<?ral  aviation 
operations  Our  testimony  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation  and  Aero- 
nautics (April  1965)  covered  this  in  detail 
and  a  cop\  is  attached  for  your  ready  refer- 
ence Please  note  that  we  do  not  agree  with 
the  Agency  position  that  air  traffic  control 
considerations  would  preclude  use  of  either 
Boiling  or  Anacostla.  This  would  immediately 
relieve  the  congestion  of  arrivals  and  de- 
partures at  WNA,  thus  eliminating  many  de- 
l.iys  suffered  by  both  the  air  carriers  and 
general  aviation. 

2  The  Washington  control  tower  lnaug:u- 
rated  Phase  II  of  the  FAA  radar  program  at 
WNA  on  Miiy  28.  1966.  This  Is  essentially  the 
same  program  that  proved  to  be  so  conten- 
tious at  Atlanta  and  resulted  in  Intolerable 
delays.  The  present  program  at  WNA  Is  not 
having  difficulties  of  the  same  magnitude  as 
Atlanta,  primarily  because  of  the  higher  pro- 
ficency  of  the  Wisliington  controllers.  How- 
ever, the  program  Is  causing  additional  de- 
lays and  confusion  and  Is  showing  traffic 
below  the  VFR  capacity  of  the  airport.  We 
recommend  that  it  be  discontinued  In  the 
interest  of  expediting  traffic.  Radar  should 
be  continued  as  nn  aid  to  the  controllers,  but 
not  in  the  inflexible  manner  of  the  Phase  II 
procedures. 

3  Some  traffic  delays  are  being  generated 
by  application  of  noise  abatement  procedures 
to  light  aircraft  Instead  of  only  to  heavy  air- 
craft as  defined  in  the  Federal  Aviation 
Regulations.  This  should  be  corrected. 

4.  Government  aircraft  operations  at  WNA 
should  be  moved  out.  Dulles  and  Andrews 
should  be  used  for  government  operations. 
This  not  only  will  cut  down  the  number  of 
night  operations,  but  also  will  release  much 
needed  ramp  and  hangar  space  for  civilian 
users. 

5.  Take  immediate  steps  to  authorize  hell- 
copter  shuttle  operations  between  the  various 
airports  In  the  area,  thus  enhancing  use  of 
Dulles  and  Friendi'hlp  If  Boiling  can  be 
opened  up  for  general  aviation  use,  the  op- 
eration of  air-cushion  vehicles  may  provide  a 
fast  shuttle  between  WNA  and  Boiling. 

6  Make  Dulles  more  attractive  to  both  the 
airlines  and  general  aviation  with  lower  fees, 
better  facilities  and  high  speed  ground  trans- 
portation As  It  now  sta.'ids.  fees  at  Dulles 
are  too  high  to  encourage  greater  use,  the 
general  aviation  facilities  are  saturated  and 
ground  transportation  Is  too  slow  for  both 
the  air  carriers  and  general  aviation.  Many 
European  cities  are  going  to  high  speed 
monorail  for  ground  transportation  and  this 
could  be  applied  to  Dulles,  using  the  Dulles 
access  road  right-of-way. 

7.  Take  Immediate  action  within  the 
Agency  for  reliever  airports  on  an  area  basis. 
This  should  Include  conversion  of  the  Belts- 
vUle  Airport  to  a  public  use  facility,  a  change 
In  the  present  alrllne-orlented  priorities  for 
allocation  of  FAAP  funds  so  as  to  permit 
better  development  of  general  aviation  air- 
ports, an  aggresslTe  effort  by  the  FAA  Wash- 
ington Area  Office  for  a  good  airport  plan  Jn 
the  Washington  area.  Including  navigation 
and  Instrument  landing  facilities,  encourage- 
ment to  outlying  counties  to  sponsor  airport 
development  and  a  public  relations  campaign 
to  ease  public  opposition  such  as  that  re- 
cently encountered  In  Fairfax. 

8  Consideration  also  should  be  given  to 
some  easement  with  regard  to  the  prohibited 
areas  around  downtown  Washington  and  the 
Naval  Observatory.  The  latter  should  be  re- 
scinded and  the  former  probably  couia  be 
reduced  to  a  small  circle  over  the  White 
House.  These  prohibited  areas  were  estab- 
lished during  World  War  11  and  have  hung 
on  ever  since  This  will  allow  ATC  more  flexi- 
bility In  handling  traffic  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
airport. 


9.  Start  action  to  remove  government  offices 
from  the  Gravelly  Point  temporary  buildings 
and  make  this  space  available  for  badly 
needed  auto  parking  and  other  ancillary 
services.  This  will  relieve  congestion  on  the 
accets  roads.  In  addition  to  providing  much 
needed  parking  and  other  service  space. 

10.  Authorize  tower  controllers  at  WNA  to 
suggest  Intersection  tr.keoils  for  general  avi- 
ation aircraft  in  order  to  expedite  traffic. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  under  the 
voluntary  restrictions  self-imposed  by  general 
aviation,  general  aviation  traffic  at  Washing- 
ton National  In  December  1966  w;is  down 
14.47c  over  the  same  month  in  1965.  This  de- 
crease was  accomplished  in  the  face  of  a  na- 
tionwide Increase  In  general  aviation  opera- 
tions at  FAA  tower-controlled  airports  of 
21%.  During  the  same  period,  airline  opera- 
tions at  WNA  decreased  only  1  ^  in  the  face 
of  a  national  increase  of  only  I'^'c 

To  complete  the  picture  with  respect  to  the 
alleged  congestion  of  the  runways  at  WNA, 
we  note  that  the  airport  had  312,835  opera- 
tions m  1966  as  compared  to  316,597  opera- 
tions in  Us  peak  year  of  1960.  It  also  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  both  Boiling  Field  and 
Anacostla  Naval  Air  Station  were  operating 
m  1960  and  that  their  traffic  was  in  addi- 
tion to  the  volume  handled  by  WNA.  In 
other  words,  the  traffic  In  the  air  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  airport  has  decreased  con- 
siderably since  1960  and  the  annual  volume 
of  landings  and  takeoffs  at  Washington  Na- 
tional has  decreased  by  approximately  4.000 
operations  In  the  7-year  period  despite  a 
heavy  nationwide  increase  in  the  same  period. 
This  certainly  does  not  indicate  any  great 
congestion  with  respect  to  runways  and  taxi- 
ways  since  this  same  relative  volume  of 
traffic  has  been  handled  successfully  for  a 
number  of  years.  This  points  up  the  fact 
that  the  capacity  of  the  runways  Is  not  being 
fully  utilized  at  the  present  volume  of  land- 
ings and  takeoffs.  It  again  further  empha- 
sizes the  fact  that  the  congestion  problem  is 
related  In  Its  entirety  to  the  matter  of  air- 
line passenger-handling  facilities  at  the  air- 
port. 

The  FAA  puts  out  a  national  airport 
plan  in  which  it  lists  its  recommenda- 
tions for  new  airports  and  improvements 
to  existing  ones.  For  the  city  of  Eureka, 
in  my  district,  it  recommends  improve- 
ments to  two  general  aviation  airports 
and  one  air  carrier  airport  and,  as  a 
pilot.  I  know  how  much  those  improve- 
ments are  needed.  Unfortunately,  the  na- 
tional airport  plan  has  a  major  draw- 
back: it  has  no  guarantee  that  the  funds 
are  or  will  be  available  for  its  implemen- 
tation. 

The  FAA  estimates  that  $6  billion  is 
going  to  be  needed  in  the  next  8  to 
10  years  for  airports  just  to  keep  up 
with  the  traffic.  So  far.  Federal  aid-to- 
airport  funds  have  been  coming  forth 
at  the  rate  of  about  $75  million  a  year; 
only  a  brief  perusal  of  the  national  air- 
port plan  is  needed  to  see  how  totally 
inadequate  this  is. 

It  would  seem  reasonable  to  assume 
that  we  must  find  for  public  and  /or  pri- 
vate sources  the  required  $1  billion  per 
year  for  the  next  6  years,  in  order  to 
bring  the  airport  construction  program 
up  to  the  current  schedule  being  de- 
manded by  an  expanding  aircraft  usage. 
The  first  3  years'  fimd  commitment 
should  be  toward  developing  the  general 
aviation  airport  system  and  Improving 
the  airline  terminal  and  airport  park- 
ing requirements.  With  most  general 
aviation  airports  in  the  crowded  metro- 
politan areas,  immediate  relief  to  air 
carrier  airports  can  be  anticipated.  This 


would  automatically  permit  air  carriers 
to  expand  their  operations  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  general  aviation 
air  traflBc  relief. 

The  distinguished  Senator  Macnuson 
has  proposed  a  Federal-aid  program  for 
airports  that  would  make  the  necessary 
financing  available  to  airport  planners. 
This  program  would  take  the  form  of  a 
Government-owiied  corporation  that 
would  be  empowered  to  perform  three 
major  functions:  make  loans  for  airport 
construction  or  improvement  and  land 
acquisition,  guarantee  local  bonds  for 
airport  projects,  and  advance  money  for 
land  to  be  used  in  the  future  for  airports 
and  for  any  urgent  airport  need. 

Preliminary  research  has  indicated 
that  not  everyone  familiar  wi'h  airport 
financing  is  in  synipathy  with  the  "a-lr- 
port  task  force  recommendation,"  as  an- 
nounced by  Senator  Macnuson.  The  ad- 
verse comments  I  have  heard  are  that 
most  of  the  airports  that  are  aware  of 
the  details  are  against  it  for  a  number 
of  reasons:  interest  rates  would  be  higher 
than  on  conventional  general  obligation 
bonds;  local  debt  limitations;  inability 
to  generate  enough  revenue  to  repay  the 
loan:  Federal  controls  which  would  be 
coupled  with  acceptance  of  a  loan  are 
too  severe. 

Most  of  my  comments  today  have  been 
directed  toward  explaining  the  airport 
problems  as  they  exist,  with  a  few  broad 
recommendations  for  a  national  airport 
plan.  It  is  my  hope  to  bring  these  recom- 
mendations before  interested  aviation 
groups  and  also  to  tlie  attention  of  avia- 
tion oriented  Member:?'  of  Congress. 
Finally,  it  will  be  my  intention  to  orga- 
nize a  bipartisan  airport  development 
action  committee,  made  up  solely  of 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  to 
work  in  cooperation  with  the  respective 
aviation  subcommittees.  Many  of  you 
have  already  expressed  a  willingness  to 
participate.  For  too  long,  the  Federal 
Anation  Administration  has  been  the 
"whipping  bey"  on  aviation.  They  can 
only  administer  that  which  the  Congress 
offers  them  through  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. The  prime  responsibility  for  leader- 
ship lies  with  the  Congress — we  must 
stimulate  interest  and  action. 

In  the  not-too-distant  future,  it  is  my 
plan  to  again  take  a  special  order  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  discuss  what 
I  believe  to  be  constructive,  alternate 
methods  of  financing  for  the  ultimate 
implementation  of  this  bold  airport  con- 
struction program. 

Public  policy  can  encourage  airport 
development  in  other  ways  also.  Local 
airport  bonds  could  be  made  exempt 
from  taxation  to  make  them  attractive 
to  investors.  Private  general  aviation  air- 
ports have  a  higher  attrition  rate  than 
public  ones.  If  they  had  relief  from  prop- 
erty taxes,  they  perhaps  would  have  a 
better  chance  of  survival.  Of  course,  this 
would  apply  only  to  those  airports  that 
serve  the  genei-al  public  on  an  unre- 
stricted basis. 

Therefore,  I  am  suggesting  the  Con- 
gress take  immediate  steps  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  rapidly  increasing  airport 
crisis  facing  the  Nation.  The  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
should  set  an  early  date  and  Invite  the 
many    knowledgeable    aviation-oriented 
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Members  of  Congress  familiar  with  the 
airport  problems  in  their  respective  dls- 
trlcta — city  and  county  officials.  Gover- 
nors, pilots,  and  members  of  the  many 
fine  aviation  associations,  aviation  direc- 
tors, and  airport  managers  from 
throughout  the  country. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  send  the  Aeronautics  and 
Transportation  Subcommittee  to  select 
communities  in  various  sections  of  the 
country  for  hearings  in  order  to  permit 
small  and  large  communities  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  the  aviation  problems 
they  face  in  their  areas. 

Pull  hearings  would  no  doubt  disclose 
a  number  of  financial  possibilities.  The 
important  thing  for  the  Congress  to 
realize  is  the  simple  fact  of  life— this 
caimot  be  postponed. 

Certainly,  the  private  and  public  sec- 
tor can  cooperate  to  devise  a  fair  and 
equitable  formula  for  financing. 

For  years,  we  have  sold  defense  bonds 
for  wartime  needs — maybe  the  time  has 
come  to  devise  a  program  to  sell  "of- 
fense" bonds  for  the  purpose  of  financ- 
ing public  facilities  that  will  enhance  the 
private  sector's  ability  to  expand  the 
economy.  I  am  convinced  the  Increased 
tax  receipts  from  this  growth  alone 
would  help  retire  the  bonds. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  situa- 
tion their  serious  consideration.  If  this 
Congress  does  not  take  action  right  now, 
the  United  States  is  going  to  be  faced 
with  a  tragic  paradox — a  lxx>ming  avia- 
tion Industry  that  is  served  by  a  totally 
inadequate  airport  system. 

The  inserts,  which  I  have  referred  to 
earlier  are  inserted  at  this  point: 
Thb  Airline  Search  fob  a  Collision 
Avoidance  Ststtm 

What  Is  a  collision  avoidance  system? 

A  collision  avoidance  system,  commonly 
c&lled  CAS,  13  a  device  that  can  be  carried 
aboard  an  aircraft  to  assess  the  probability 
of  coUlBlon  with  other  aircraft  In  night.  This 
device  analyses  collision  threats  to  determine 
potential  collision  hazards,  calls  the  pilot's 
attention  to  them,  tells  him  wh.it  evasive  ac- 
tion to  take,  and  when,  to  avoid  the  hazard 

Why  do  the  airlines  want  CAS? 

The  airlines  want  a  system  that  will  func- 
tion Independently  of  my  visual  assessment 
of  collision  risk  by  the  pilot.  Since  the  sys- 
tem la  intended  to  supplement  the  ground- 
based  air  traffic  control  (ATC)  system.  CAS 
should  be  Independent  of  the  ATC  system. 

Why  don't  we  have  CAS  now? 

An  auitlve  airline  industry  search  for  a 
suitable  CAS  has  been  underway  for  12  years. 
Ten  of  these  years  were  marked  by  disap- 
pointment and  3.  few  false  hopes.  Then  two 
years  ago,  pessimism  gave  way  to  optimism 
Three  things  happened:  (1)  Collins  Radio 
completed  FAA-funded  simulation  studies  of 
varlotia  possible  techniques  to  use  for  C.\S; 
(2)  McDonnell  Aircraft  displayed  hardware 
built  to  use  the  technique  found  best  by 
Collins'  studies,  and  (3)  solid  state  electronic 
tschnology  developed  to  the  point  where  a 
practical  CAS  could  be  built  When  CAS 
equipment  enters  airline  service,  It  will  be 
the  first  equipment  aboard  an  airliner  using 
Integrated  solid  state  (wafer-thin  printed 
circuits)  construction 

When  win  operational  equipment  be 
available^ 

This  la  difficult  to  say  because  there  are 
so  many  unknowns.  We  can  expect  three  to 
five  years  wUl  be  needed  for  completion  of 
the  evaluation,  for  FAA  to  prepare  a  US. 
common    system    standard,    and    to    secure 


agreement     in     ICAO     to    an    International 
standard 

It  is  possible  that  some  airlines  may  begin 
fitting  CAS  to  the  aircraft  once  the  outlines 
of  probable  international  agreement  are 
clear  So  some  time  between  1970  and  1974 
you  can  expect  to  begin  seeing  CAS  in  rou- 
tine operation. 

Will  CAS  be  Included  In  new  aircraft  now 
on  order? 

The  production  line  of  the  U.S.  SST  will 
be  the  flrst  to  incorporate  CAS  from  the  very 
beginning.  Other  production  line  aircraft 
now  on  order  will  require  some  degree  of 
retrofit  because  the  point  where  production 
line  decisions  must  be  made  firm  will  be 
reached  before  firm  orders  for  CAS  can  be 
made. 

Will  CAS  be  retrofitted  to  existing  airline 
alrcraff 

Yes,  if  they  are  Intended  to  be  kept  in  the 
fleet  long  enough  to  justify  their  insUlla- 
tlon. 

What  vrtll  the  equipment  Include? 
An    airborne    digital    computer,    transmit- 
ting and   receiving   equipment,   enough   an- 
tennae to  provide  spherical  coverage,  and  a 
timekeeping  device. 
How  much  will  it  coet? 

Present  estimates  range  from  »30,000  to 
$50  000  per  unit 

Is  CAS  the  only  answer  to  preventing  mid- 
air collisions? 

Definitely  not  the  CAS  Is  only  one  of 
many  avenues  that  the  airlines  are  exploring, 
all  at  the  same  time,  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
mld-alr  collisions.  The  other  avenues  involve 
changes  in  air  traffic  control  procedures  and 
better,  more  widespread  use  of  new  air  traf- 
fic control  facUltlee. 

Win  CAS  replace  air  traffic  control? 
No,  the  airlines  look  upon  an  airborne  col- 
lision avoidance  system  as  a  supplement  to 
ground-based  air  traffic  control.  The  role 
that  CAS  is  de.'itined  to  play  Is  to  offer  an 
extra  margin  of  safety  in  the  event  that  air 
traffic  control  fails,  for  any  reason  whatever, 
to  provide  total  collision  avoidance  service. 
Will  CAS  upset  the  operation  of  air  traf- 
fic control? 

Probably  not.  because  the  avoidance  ma- 
neuvers commanded  by  the  CAS  consume 
only  modest  amounts  of  airspace — generally 
less  than  the  amount  used  by  ATC  to  sep- 
arate aircraft.  So  a  collision  avoidance  ma- 
neuver will  seldom  Infringe  on  the  protec- 
tion envelope  around  a  flight  at  an  adja- 
cent assigned  altitude.  All  experts  who  have 
worked  on  CAS  project  believe,  therefore, 
that  CAS  will  not  upset  the  air  traffic  con- 
trol system  However,  to  get  an  Independ- 
ent analysis  of  this  vital  point,  the  airlines 
have  asked  FAA  to  run  the  CAS  system  de- 
scribed by  the  Technical  Working  Group 
through  air  traffic  control  simulation  at 
NAPEC. 

What  is  involved  In  getting  CAS  for  air- 
line use? 

TTiree  steps  are  neceeaary  to  turn  the 
promise  of  current  technology  into  an  air- 
line order  for  production  line  CAS  equip- 
ment: 

Step  One:  Spell  out  what  the  airlines  want 
a  CAS  to  do.  trhat  it  shouldn't  do,  how  it 
should  perform,  and  other  functional  de- 
talU. 

This  step  was  completed  October  15,  1986 
with  the  publication  of  the  ATA  paper  "Air- 
line Policy  and  Requirements  for  Airborne 
Collision  Avoidance  System."  (The  most  re- 
cent revision  Is  Uicluded  in  ATA's  Airborne 
ColUalon  Avoidance  System  dociunent  and 
bears  a  June  30,  1067  date.) 

Step  Two:  Define  a  system  suitable  for  air- 
line use  in  enough  detail  to  insure  that 
equipment  built  by  different  manufacturers 
will  be  compatible — <.«.,  that  it  toiU  per- 
form  in  a  cooperative  environment. 

There    are    essentially    three    areas    where 
agreement  on  technical   details  Is  needed: 
1     What  electronic  engineers  call  "the  sig- 


nal In  space  "  has  to  be  defined.  What  are 
the  characteristics  of  the  signal?  What  do 
the  Individual  pulses  look  like?  How  are  they 
arranged  in  the  transmission,  how  often  do 
they  occur,  and  how  many  of  them  are 
there? 

3.  To  what  precision  must  these  signals 
be  held,  both  In  transmission  and  in  re- 
ception? 

3.  What  Information  Is  transferred  by  these 
signals;  how  Is  It  processed,  and  what  hap- 
pens as  a  result  of  this  processing? 

This  difficult,  but  essential,  task  was  com- 
pleted by  the  ATA  CAS  Technical  Working 
Group  during  a  marathon  six-month  effort. 
The  results  are  set  forth  in  a  "Technical  De- 
scription of  the  System"  In  ATA's  Airborne 
Collision  Avoidance  System  document  dated 
June  30,  1967. 

Step  Three:  Build  and  evaluate  prototype 
harduMre. 

The  beet  estimate  available  says  that  18 
months  from  the  date  Step  Two  Is  completed 
( I.e.,  early  In  1969) ,  prototype  hardware  from 
at  least  a  couple  of  manufacturers  will  be 
ready  for  In-flight  evaluation. 
How  does  It  work? 

Basically,  the  system  operates  as  an  auto- 
matic count-off  by  CAS-equlpped  aircraft. 
One  aircraft  transmits  at  a  time,  while  all 
others  listen.  The  time  to  complete  one 
coimt-oir  Is  called  an  epoch.  In  the  system 
described  by  ATA,  an  epoch  last*  three  sec- 
onds— long  enough  for  as  many  as  2.000  air- 
craft, within  line  of  sight  communication 
range,  to  count  off. 

Transmission  times,  or  time  slots,  are  fixed 
and  known.  The  time  It  takes  from  beginning 
of  reception  Is  used  by  the  receiving  aircraft 
to  compute  range  between  the  two  aircraft. 
A  known  frequency  la  used,  so  the  Doppler 
shift  in  electromagnetic  frequency  observed 
at  the  receiving  aircraft  Is  used  to  compute 
ranpe  rate.  Altitude,  and  other  information, 
Is  included  in  the  aircraft  transmission. 

Since  the  system  is  based  on  the  measure- 
ment of  small  changes  from  a  known  time 
and  frequency,  it  Is  vital  that  all  aircraft  be 
able  to  adhere  to  the  specified  time  and  fre- 
quencies. Timekeeping,  especially,  offers  many 
alternative  design  concepts.  The  agreed  sys- 
tem uses  a  single  time  standard  and  has  all 
alrcrsift  resynchronlze  their  clocks  to  this 
standard. 

The  master,  or  "world  time,"  will  be  kept 
by  ground  stations,  with  very  accurate  cloct; 
carefully  synchronized  to  the  most  accurate 
time  standard  of  observatories.  Aircraft  with 
simple  clocks  of  limited  acctiracy  (using,  for 
example,  a  simple  crystal  oeclUat-jr)  will 
have  to  be  resynchronlzed  frequently  by  the 
ground  stations,  or  by  other  aircraft. 

.■\lrcraft  that  will  be  away  from  a  ground 
station  for  a  long  time — either  parked  on 
the  ground,  or  in  flight — will  carry  a  more 
accurate  clock,  probably  an  atomic  clock, 
so  that  resynchronlzatlon  with  master  time 
Is  needed  at  less  frequent  intervals.  All  air- 
craft will  be  operating  In  a  "time  helraxchy". 
with  some  having  more  accurate  time  than 
others  Since  each  aircraft  transmission  In- 
cludes a  "tag"  showing  the  relative  accuracy 
of  its  clock,  one  airborne  clock  can  be  re- 
synchronized  from  another,  more  accural* 
airborne  clock  when  both  are  out  of  range 
of  a  ground  station.  By  this  method,  the 
system  combines  the  best  features  of  ground 
to  air,  and  air  to  air,  resynchronlzatlon. 

Win  the  CAS  be  siUtable  for  nonalrllne 
aircraft? 

The  airlines  seek  a  common  system — an<l 
that  means  a  system  satisfying  all  users, 
both  clvU  and  military.  Because  It  Is  a  co- 
operative system,  many  design  details  hate 
to  be  standardized.  This  Is  why  the  work  of 
the  Industry,  government  and  airline  expert* 
in  the  ATA  CAS  Technical  Working  Group 
Is  so  vital  to  the  early  development  of  a  CAS 
for  airline  use. 

TTie    Working    Group    has    had    the    best 
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brains  in  the  airlines,  government  and  In- 
dustry working  at  full  speed  with  one  com- 
mon objective:  to  get  a  CAS  that  all  can 
agree  will  meet  airline  requirements  and  can 
lerve  as  the  foundation  for  a  national  com- 
mon system. 

For  military  aircraft? 

Representatives  of  FAA  and  DOD  have 
been  sitting  In  the  CAS  Technical  Working 
Group  so  they  could  watch  and  understand 
the  design  choices  the  airlines  have  to  make, 
and  especially  to  help  avoid  making  design 
choices  that  could  Inadvertently  rule  out 
military  use  of  the  system.  There  Is  a  great 
risk  of  making  such  an  unfortunate  design 
choice  because  the  military  are  already 
heavy  users  of  time-frequency  techniques 
for  purposes  other  than  CAS, 

For  general  aviation  aircraft? 

It  is  recognized  that  a  system  of  the  type 
now  being  worked  on  will  be  Initially  laeyond 
the  reach  of  most  of  general  aviation.  A 
great  deal  of  effort  has  been  devoted  to  stud- 
ies of  ways  to  simplify  the  system,  reduce 
equipment  cost  and  thereby  make  the  ad- 
vantages of  CAS  more  widely  available.  The 
CAS  Technical  Working  Group  has  given 
constant,  detailed  consideration  to  the  re- 
search for  ways  that  would  make  It  possible 
for  general  aviation  to  fit  Into  the  CAS  pro- 
gram. On  several  significant  occasions,  deci- 
sions were  made  to  Increase  the  complexity 
of  the  full  system  so  that  the  general  avia- 
tion system's  complexity  could  be  reduced. 
Just  how  soon  It  will  be  practical  for  the 
minimum  station  to  become  a  part  of  the 
CAS  program  depends  on  developments  In 
electronic  equipment — primarily  a  reduction 
In  the  cost  of  solid  state  technology. 

For  Foreign  Aircraft? 

The  normal  procedure  Is  for  a  nation  to 
develop  a  draft  standard  or  proposal  and 
then  take  It  to  the  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Organization  (ICAO)  as  a  candidate  for 
an  international  standard.  Airlines  look  to 
the  FAA  to  provide  the  national  leadership 
needed  to  transform  a  system  description,  de- 
veloped in  response  to  airline  requirements, 
Into  a  national  and  International  common 
system.  Working  with  FAA.  the  ATA  has  tried 
to  keep  International  airlines  and  their  gov- 
ernments up  to  date  on  work  of  the  CAS 
Technical  Working  Group. 

Airline  efforts  have  been  focused  on  devel- 
oping a  piece  of  paper  that  can  be  used  as  a 
starting  point.  It  Is  not  perfect,  and  the  air- 
lines fully  expect  to  receive  suggestions  that 
win  make  it  a  better  system.  However,  the  air- 
lines believe  the  fastest  way  to  make  progre&s 
in  CAS  is  to  produce  something  that  people 
can  shoot  at,  invite  them  to  shoot,  make  any 
needed  revisions,  and  get  on  with  the  show. 


AracRAJT  Owners  and  Pilots 

Association, 
Washington,  DC,  August  4, 1967. 
Mr.  Ross  Newman, 
Hearing  Examiner, 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  i 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Newman:  Reference  Is  made  to 
CAB  Docket  No.  18712  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  Washington   National   Airport. 

The  congestion  of  airline  passenger-hand- 
ling facilities  at  Washington  National  Airport 
has  ioeen  publicized  to  a  great  extent  In  the 
Washington  newspapers  and  trade  maga- 
zines. It  also  has  been  the  subject  of  numer- 
ous meetings  called  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration.  AOPA  has  participated  In 
many  of  the  FAA  meetings  on  this  subject 
and  currently  Is  a  party  to  an  informal 
agreement  with  the  FAA  with  respect  to  vol- 
untarily discouraging  the  uSe  of  WNA  by 
general  aviation  flights  that  can  conveniently 
operate  to  other  airports  In  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area. 

The  congestion  of  the  airline  terminal,  Its 
gttes  and  ticket  counters.  Its  parking  and 
other  facilities.  Is  well  documented  and  a 
matter  of  record.  Further,   general   aviation 


does  not  use  the  gates,  ramps,  terminal 
building  and  other  passenger  facilities 
wherein  the  airline  congestion  Is  occurring. 
General  aviation  uses  a  separate  ramp  and 
terminal  building,  and  its  taransient  passen- 
gers normally  use  taxlcabe  or  private  trans- 
portation that  does  not  utilize  the  public 
parking  areas  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

Under  the  voltintary  restrictions  self-im- 
posed by  general  aviation,  our  traffic  at  WNA 
In  December  lOM  was  down  14.4%  over  the 
same  month  In  196S.  This  decrease  was  ac- 
complished In  the  face  of  nationwide  Increase 
in  general  aviation  operations  at  FAA  tower- 
controlled  airports  of  21%.  During  the  same 
period,  airline  operations  at  WNA  decreased 
only  1  %  In  the  face  of  a  national  increase  of 
only  1%.  This  illustrates  the  extent  of  our 
cooperation  with  the  FAA  and  refutes  the 
statements  made  by  spokesmen  for  the  Air 
Transport  Association  with  respect  to  general 
aviation  "filling  the  void"  or  "using  more 
than  their  fair  share." 

We  consider  that  the  statements  made  by 
the  spokeemen  for  the  airlines  are  in  the 
nature  of  a  red  herring  and  are  not  pertinent 
to  the  real  problem  at  hand,  which  Is  Incon- 
venience to  the  public  caused  by  the  airlines' 
overschedullng  the  passenger-handling  fa- 
clllUes  at  WNA. 

Washington  National  Airport  Is  handling 
considerably  fewer  landings  and  takeofls  now 
than  it  did  in  1960,  which  refutes  any  alle- 
gations with  respect  to  congestion  of  the 
runways.  Further,  the  volume  of  traffic  In 
the  surrounding  airspace  Is  approximately 
one  half  of  that  in  1960  due  to  the  closing 
of  Boiling  Field  and  the  Anacostla  Naval  Air 
Station.  Safety  Is  not  a  problem  and  this  was 
emphasized  by  FAA  testimony  before  Con- 
gressman Harley  Staggers'  committee  about 
two  weeks  ago. 

The  record  of  general  aviation  cooperation 
to  help  solve  the  problem  generated  by  the 
airlines  Is  quite  clear.  For  your  Information 
and  study,  I  have  enclosed  a  summary  state- 
ment with  respect  to  our  views  on  this  mat- 
ter, together  with  a  complete  file  of  corre- 
spondence and  reference  material  pertinent 
to  your  examination  of  the  facts  under  this 
Docket, 

We  believe  that  general  aviation  has  been 
more  than  cooperative  In  entering  Into  the 
voluntary  agreement  with  the  FAA  concern- 
ing reduction  of  traffic  at  WNA.  The  ten 
recommendations  that  are  contained  in  our 
enclosed  paper  are  Indicative  of  our  efforts 
to  assist  the  FAA  In  a  problem  which  was 
not  of  our  making.  The  stark  facts  are  that 
the  airport  Is  operating  well  below  capacity 
with  respect  to  use  of  the  runways  and  the 
surrounding  airspace,  safety  Is  not  a  problem, 
and  the  only  problem  Is  that  of  overschedul- 
lng the  capacity  of  the  paasenger-handllng 
facilities  by  the  airlines.  CAB  Jurisdiction  Is 
concerned  with  the  matter  of  public  conveni- 
ence and  necessity  and  It  Is  obvious  that  If 
any  government  action  Is  required,  It  should 
be  in  the  matter  of  solving  the  problem  of 
overschedullng  of  the  airline  facilities. 
Sincerely, 

Victor  J.  Katne. 

Vice  President. 
Policy  and  Technical  Planning. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
dlfitlngulshed  gentleman  from  Texas, 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia for  asking  for  this  time  during 
which  to  discuss  this  important  subject. 

I  know  that  since  the  gentleman  has 
been  in  Congress  he  has  been  an  avid 
enthusiast  of  general  aviation,  commer- 
cial aviati(Hi,  and  in  the  subject  in 
general. 

Mr.    Speaker,    the    gentleman    irom 


California  has  made  many  contributions 
of  great  value  to  this  subject. 

I  was  privileged  last  year  to  go,  or  the 
first  part  of  this  year  in  April,  to  Las 
Vegas  to  the  International  Air  Exposi- 
tion to  which  the  gentleman  In  the  well 
extended  an  invitation  to  those  of  us  in 
Congress  and  I  had  a  very  enjoyable 
time  at  that  general  aviation  meeting. 
At  that  meeting  I  gained  a  new  in- 
sight with  reference  to  aviation  and 
aviation  congestion  at  the  various  air- 
ports throughout  the  country  as  well  as 
with  reference  to  some  of  the  problems 
involved. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  want  to  add  my  voice 
to  what  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  been  saying  and  that  is,  that  we  have 
a  great  national  crisis  in  the  field  of 
airport  congestion.  Many  of  us  have  of- 
fered different  plans  and  different  sug- 
gestions. However,  this  problem  is  not 
subject  to  a  singular  approach.  It  has  to 
be  approached  on  a  five-  or  10-pronged 
basis.  This  approach  would  include  new 
airports  for  l)oth  commercial  and  gen- 
eral aviation.  It  would  include  new  ac- 
cess roads  to  and  from  the  airports  in- 
volved. It  probably  would  include  mono- 
rail and,  certainly.  I  hope  it  would  in- 
clude helicopters,  a  subject  on  which  I 
have  expressed  myself  many  times  on 
this  floor,  such  as  helicopter  service  be- 
tween the  metropolitan  area  of  'Wash- 
ington to  the  Dulles  International  Air- 
port and  to  the  Friendship  Airport  which 
is  located  in  Maryland.  Perhaps,  it  would 
include  a  new  rail  system  just  to  get  iis 
to  and  from  the  airports.  However,  once 
the  people  get  there  they  have  got  to 
take  care  of  the  baggage  and  we  have 
got  to  get  started  toward  the  solution 
of  the  problem. 

It  will  take  an  awful  lot  of  money, 
and  all  of  us  recognize  this.  However,  we 
do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  get  things 
moving  ijecause  of  the  amovmt  of  money 
involved.  I  hope  the  report  which  the 
special  blue-ribbon  commission  has 
made  to  the  President;  that  is,  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Murphy  with  the  CAB, 
and  Mr.  Boyd  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation — will  make  this  prob- 
lem ioiown  and  in  my  opinion  it  will 
shock  the  American  people  to  realize 
how  much  this  is  going  to  cost.  But, 
there  is  nothing  any  more  important. 
The  problem  can  only  get  worse.  If  we 
continue  to  do  business  as  usual,  we  will 
not  only  have  one  crash  and  tragic  ac- 
cident in  North  Carolina,  but  we  will 
have  many  others  right  over  the  cities 
of  Washington,  Philadelphia,  and  Chi- 
cago. And,  believe  me,  we  just  cannot 
wait  for  that,  and  we  might  as  well 
know  what  it  is  going  to  cost  and  then 
start  measuring  up  to  meet  that  respon- 
sibiUty. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  his  contri- 
bution. I  feel  it  is  appropriate  for  me 
to  swsknowledge  the  gentleman's  contri- 
bution during  the  International  Expo- 
sition of  Flight  that  Mr.  Arthur  Godfrey 
and  I  had  the  privilege  of  cochalring,  I 
hope  that  the  gentleman  will  listen  to 
the  balance  of  my  speech,  because  many 
of  the  points  which  he  makes,  and  as  he 
knows,  were  brought  out  during  the  gen- 
eral aviation  conference  as  we  discussed 
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the  problems  of  general  aviation  and  all 
forms  of  general  avidtion  during  that 
Important  conference 

I  certainly  appreciate  his  comments. 
because  the  gentleman  is  a  very  valuable 
member  of  tht»  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DON  H  CLAUSEN  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
of  us  know  of  the  special  expertise  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Don  H.  Clausen!  m  this  field,  as  dem- 
onstrated, among  other  things,  by  the 
fact  that  the  gentleman  is  president  of 
the  Congres^sional  Flying  Club.  I,  for 
one,  appreciate  the  tmie  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  given  to  this 
subject  and  the  interest  which  he  has 
displayed  therein 

Mr.  DON  H  CL.-\USEN  I  thank  the 
gentlemian 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  am  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  GuDEl. 

Mr.  GUDE  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  I  certainly  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  know  that  he  has  had  long  in- 
terest in  air  travel 

What  particularly  interested  me  wa.s 
the  posslbihty  that  if  such  a  plan  had 
been  in  effect  here  in  the  Washington 
area  at  the  time  Dulles  Airport  had  been 
planned  and  constructed,  thought  would 
have  t»een  given  to  proper  ground  trans- 
portation and  access  to  Dulles  Airport 
so  that  we  would  not  find  ourselves  in 
our  current  situation  with  a  desperately 
overcrowded,  congested  National  Air- 
port, and  at  the  same  time  close  at  hand 
two  other  excellent  air  facilities  in  Dulles 
and  Friendship,  not  operating  at  near 
e£Qclent  capacity. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  agree 
that  the  situation  would  be  much  better 
today  if  an  orderly  system  had  been  fol- 
lowed In  planning  Dulles  Airport,  and 
such  a  plan  would  have  been  the  one 
that  he  has  sugcested  in  his  remarks? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  fully  agree 
with  what  the  gentleman  has  said  In 
fact,  that  is  the  reason  for  suggesting 
that  we  develop  the  integrated  airport 
system  In  metropolitan  areas  concept 
The  question  of  coordinating  surface-to- 
air  transportation  facilities  is  absolutely 
essential.  One  cannot  go  forward  with- 
out the  other.  But  the  principal  problem 
we  face  is  the  fact  that  the  area  here 
has  sort  of  grown  like  Topsy.  Not  enough 
consideration  has  been  given  to  an  or- 
derly plan  of  development,  with  both 
surface  and  air  transportation  .systems 
Included  in  the  plan. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
hJa  interest  in  this  very,  very  important 
problem.  I  know  that  the  metropolitan 
area  integrated  airport  plan  promising 
greater  safety  and  service  will  be  well 
recelTed  by  those  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia-Virginia-Maryland metropolitan 
complex.  I  hope  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia receives  the  full  support  of  the 
House  for  his  proposal.  He  certainly  Is 


doing  a  service  here  in  sugs^esting  that 
we  have  more  planning:  in  thLs  area.  I 
appreciate  it  very  much 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  I  appreciate 
very  much.  Mr  Speaker,  the  gentleman's 
comments  I  miulit  reciprocate  by  sug- 
gesting that  I  am  very  pleased  with  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  live  In  or  rep- 
resent districts  immediately  surroundhi;-' 
the  Nation's  Capital.  I  know  they  have 
held  meetings  in  their  areas  asking  for 
opinions  and  recommendations.  I  have 
been  privileged  to  have  been  invited  to 
attend  these  meetings  so  as  to  familiarize 
myself  with  the  problems  and  hopefully 
to  cooperate  in  finding  some  of  the  an- 
swers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  now  to  another 
gentleman  from  Maryland  who  has  ex- 
perti.se  in  the  field,  being  a  very  accom- 
plished pilot  in  his  own  right,  and  more 
specifically,  representing  an  important 
district  in  Man.-land.  I  am  hopeful  we 
may  call  on  him  to  assist  us  as  we  ad- 
vance this  idea  through  the  Congress. 
I  yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land   iMr.  MoRTONl, 

Mr.  MORTON  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  verv'  much  I  appreciate 
his  confidence  in  my  competence  as  a 
pilot 

There  are  two  things  I  want  to  bring 
out  First,  let  me  say  I  think  the  approach 
the  gentleman  has  taken  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  total  aviation  system  is  the 
only  approach  that  can  be  used. 

There  are  two  sptx?ific  areas,  however, 
that  I  think  should  be  examined  more 
closely.  The  first  area  is  the  possible  con- 
flict of  interest  between  general  aviation 
and  commercial  aviation,  or  the  sched- 
uled airline  aviation.  Although  I  have 
never  found  anyone  in  the  FAA  who  was 
not  always  ready  to  help.  I  have  always 
felt,  particularly  in  fly.ng  into  any  metro- 
politan terminals,  that  there  was  a  sen.se 
of  confi'.ct  between  general  aviation  and 
.'jcheduled  airline  aviation.  I  know  the 
gentleman  is  aiming  at  the  heart  of  this 
conflict  in  an  effort  to  resolve  it.  Is  this 
not  correct? 

Mr.  DON  H  CLAUSEN.  The  gentle- 
man is  eminently  correct  The  question 
has  always  been:  This  aln>ort  or  that 
airport.  The  existing  law  prohibits  ex- 
clusion from  public  airports.  No  matter 
what  type  of  aircraft  it  is.  because  of 
Federal  assistance,  it  was  incorporated 
into  the  Federal  Airport  Act  that  no  air- 
plane could  be  excluded  from  a  public 
airport  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is 
that  the  general  aviation  fleet  has  ex- 
panded .so  rapidly  over  the  years,  to  the 
point  where  we  now  have  approximately 
104,000  airplanes,  that  each  one  of  them 
represents  an  operation  when  coming 
into  the  control  area  Each  one  also  takes 
up  the  same  amount  of  time  while  on 
the  runway  Itself 

With  this  in  mind,  it  Is  my  humble 
opinion  that  we  have  to  provide  aviation 
access  for  the  general  aviation  type  of 
airport  before  we  exclude  general  avia- 
tion from  airports  in  the  metropolitan 
area 

It  .should  he  this  airport  and  that  air- 
port, not  this  airport  or  that  airport. 

Mr.  MORTON  Mr  Speaker.  I  certainly 
agree  with  that  The  other  area  on  which 
the  gentleman  touched  is  the  airspace 


itself,  the  airways.  If  I  understood  the 
gentleman  correctly,  he  advocated  a  sys- 
tem  of  airway  management  as  well  as 
ai'{X)rt  management,  which  w.juld  re- 
sult in  further  separation  of  aircraft  of 
different  types,  which  would  be  .subject 
to  accident  and  collision  unless  the  sep- 
aration were  greater  than  it  Is  today.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  DON  H  CLAUSEN.  The  gentleman 
is  correct.  I  wuuld  amplify  his  commentv*. 
just  briefly  There  is  ample  opportunity 
for  both  horizontal  and  vertical  separa- 
tion. But  our  concentration  of  effort  as 
of  today  is  in  the  high  density  areas 
This  is  the  principal  need.  As  an  example. 
we  can  establish  air  space  zoning  by 
quadrants.  Anyone  familiar  with  the  old 
navigation  syslem.s  is  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  the  original  communications 
and  navigation  aids  system  was  based 
upon  quadrants.  I  think  right  in  the 
metropolitan  areas  we  could  establish 
certain  quadrants  for  commercial  avi- 
ation, certain  for  general  aviation,  and 
certain  for  military'  aviation,  giving  con- 
sideration to  different  types  of  approach 
such  as  instrument  type  traffic,  and  we 
could  have  the  separation  necessary. 
But  the  key  to  this  is  to  provide  airports 
on  the  ground  prior  to  being  able  to  set 
up  an  airspace  program. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  gentleman  would 
not  agree  with  a  program  whicli  contem- 
plated a  separation  of  airway  use  where 
certain  airways  would  be  u^ed  by  general 
aviation  or  aircraft  with  limited  .speeds 
and  other  ainvays  would  be  u.sed  by  com- 
mercial scheduled  transport  aircraft? 
Would  the  gentleman  object  to  a  separa- 
tion of  that  kind? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  believe  this 
is  one  of  the  things  which  has  to  be  con- 
sidered. I  believe  that  the  opixirtunity 
for  vertical  clearances  Is  more  than 
ample. 

Mr.  MORTON.  That  may  be  tme.  bu: 
two  collisions  we  have  recently  had. 
which  have  precipitated  a  great  deal  of 
discu.ssion,  both  have  been  collisions  of 
an  airway  nature  rather  than  of  an  air- 
port nature,  is  that  not  tinje? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Actually,  the 
one  in  North  Carolina  was  in  and  around 
an  airport. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Does  the  gentleman  be- 
lieve we  have  adequate  standards  for  our 
smaller  airports  around  the  smaller  cities 
and  smaller  communities:'  Having  flown 
into  some  100  or  more  airports,  partic- 
ularly in  the  East,  where  .space  more 
generally  is  limited  than  in  the  West.  I 
feel  we  are  not  equipping  the  airport 
planners  with  the  proper  sets  of  stand- 
ards. I  feel  there  are  a  lot  of  airports 
which  do  not  have  safety  standards  built 
into  them  that  I  believe  are  required  for 
general  aviation  planes  of  today.  I  just 
wonder  whether  the  gentleman  feels  we 
have  the  mechani.sm.  legally  or  other- 
wise, to  upgrade  the  .standards  of  air- 
ports throughout  the  country. 

Mr  DON  H  CLAUSEN  Of  course,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  does 
have  the  capability  of  establishing  stand- 
ards However,  it  is  my  humble  opinion 
that  all  levels  of  government  who  are 
going  to  be  spon.sors  of  these  various  air- 
ports, including  private  airports,  must  be 
involved.  Many  of  the  private  airports  In 
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the  country  serve  the  public  sector  and 
the  public  interest  need.  Each  one  of 
those  particular  units  of  government,  in 
my  judgment,  should  be  invited  to  come 
before  t!ie  appropriate  committees  of 
tlie  House  and  Senate  actually  to  tell 
their  .<tory.  This  has  been  one  of  the 
problems.  We  do  not  seem  to  recognize 
every  level  of  government  in  our  federal 
svstem  must  cooperate  if  we  are  to  have 
the  whole  story  told. 

Mr.  MORTON.  L^et  us  be  more  specific. 
Does  the  gentleman  believe  that  legisla- 
tion IS  required  to  upgrade  the  standards 
of  safety  which  now  exist  on  the  present 
pattern  of  the  airports  we  have? 

Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  would  not 
want  to  go  on  record  at  this  point  as 
saying  it  is  absolutely  essential.  How- 
ever, I  should  like  to  have  the  committee 
hold  hearings  in  depth  on  this  and  let 
eveiTone  in  aviation  come  in  to  express 
the  pros  and  cons. 

While  the  gentleman  and  I  may  have 
some  familiarity  with  this.  I  believe  there 
:s  an  opportunity  today  to  establish 
standards.  The  States  themselves,  if  we 
develop  an  intra-State  system  of  air- 
ports, could  be  doing  the  job  in  this 
regard. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
With  his  leadership  and  his  deep  interest 
and  technical  qualifications  in  this  area, 
I  believe  this  colloquy  has  been  of  great 
importance  to  the  development  of  avia- 
tion. I  hope  that  every  Member  of  the 
House  will  take  the  opportunity  to  read 
the  remarks  he  has  so  ably  put  in  the 
Record. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  certainly 
thank  the  uentleman  from  Maryland  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  expressed  concern  of  my 
colleague  from  California,  the  Honorable 
Don  H.  CLAr.sEN,  that  there  is  a  serious 
need  for  investigation  and  review  of  air 
safety  practices,  tools  and  technology. 
Safety  factors  surrounding  our  airways 
and  ground  facilities  affect  many  Amer- 
icans today.  In  the  future,  literally  every 
member  of  our  society  will  be  affected 
to  some  degree. 

It  makes  good  sense  to  plan  for  the 
future;  to  di.scuss  and  debate  the  needs 
and  challenges  of  the  air  industry,  for 
today  and  for  tomorrow.  I  have,  in  re- 
cent months,  endeavored  to  point  out 
some  of  the  problems  that  face  the  in- 
dustry in  hopes  that  a  full  congressional 
review  would  be  undertaken. 

Twice  this  year,  in  the  aftermath  of 
two  different  major  midair  collisions.  I 
have  urged  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  to  conduct 
hearings.  A  total  of  three  days  of  hear- 
ings on  the  subject  of  air  safety  have 
been  held  by  that  committee.  This  was  a 
beginning;  a  meager  beginning,  if  you 
will,  because  only  a  select  few  of  the  in- 
terested parties  within  the  industry  and 
related  to  it  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
expound  their  views  and  to  share  their 
experience  with  the  committee. 

An  article  by  Robert  L.  Parrish,  printed 
in  the  July  1967  Issue  of  AOPA  Pilot,  pro- 
vides a  backgroimd  and  details  of  the 
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Urbana  midair  collision  which  claimed 
the  lives  of  26  persons  on  March  9. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  AOPA,  repre- 
senting the  interests  of  general  aviation, 
feels  that  the  3-day  hearing  conducted  in 
Dayton,  Ohio,  by  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board— NTSB — early  in 
June  reflects  a  "less  than  well-rounded 
view"  of  the  circumstances  involved  in 
that  disaster  since  "general  aviation  in- 
terests were  not  represented  among  active 
participants." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  no  attempt  to 
defend  the  position  of  the  AOPA  in  this 
matter.  Rather,  I  feel  an  obligation  to 
help  inform  and  impress  my  colleagues 
that  there  are  those  who  have  not  been 
heard.  Here  is  yet  another  valid  reason 
that  full  hearings  on  all  aspects  of  air 
safety  must  be  conducted  by  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
if  we  sincerely  hope  to  make  a  responsible 
contribution  to  the  study  and  implemen- 
tation of  bona  fide  air  safety  procedmes 
and  technologies. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  article, 
and  judge  for  themselves  the  merits  of 
the  statements  and  argimients  contained 
therein : 

That  Urbana  Midair  Collision 
A  midair  collision  In  which  general  avi- 
ation appears  to  have  been  a  blameless  vic- 
tim may  Ironically  be  used  in  Federal  Gov- 
ernment efforts  to  Impose  more  restrictive 
flight  regvilatlons  on  light  aircraft. 

The  first  public  hearing  scheduled  by  the 
newly  created  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  was  held  in  Dayton,  O.,  June 
6-8.  It  concerned  the  March  9  midair  colli- 
sion near  Urbana,  O.,  of  a  Trans  World  Air- 
lines DC-9  and  a  corporate-owned  Beechcraft 
Baron.  Announced  as  a  fact-finding  hearing, 
the  most  significant  feature  of  the  three-day 
affair  was  that  general  aviation  interests  were 
not  represented  among  active  participants. 
Pacts  elicited,  therefore,  were  slanted  to  re- 
flect most  favorably  on  airline  interests  and 
to  cast  doubt  on  the  validity  of  the  "see  and 
be  seen"  concept  of  collision  avoidance  under 
which  the  vast  majority  of  civil  aviation 
operates. 

If  the  attitude  of  general  aviation  repre- 
sentatives attending  the  hearing  was  one  of 
grim  frustration,  there  was  good  reason  for 
it.  Barred  from  questioning  evidence  and  wit- 
nesses— reportedly  because  they  had  not 
taken  part  in  the  on-scene  investigation — 
AOPA  staff  members  John  S.  Yodice  and  Roys 
C.  Jones  could  only  sit  silently  while  conten- 
tions were  made  that  the  Baron  pilot  should 
have  seen  and  avoided  the  Jet,  but  that  it 
would  have  been  virtually  Impossible  for  the 
airline  crew  to  see  the  lighter  plane.  Those 
claims  were  later  partially  refuted,  but  the 
implications  left  did  general  aviation  little 
good. 

Briefly,  the  facts  evolved  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  accident  were  these:  Shortly  be- 
fore noon  on  March  9.  under  VFR  weather 
conditions,  a  TWA  DC-9  jetliner  inbound 
from  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  to  Dayton,  O..  overtook 
a  corporate-owned  Beechcraft  Baron,  en 
route  from  Detroit,  Mich.,  to  Springfield,  O. 
They  collided  at  an  altitude  of  about  4,400 
feet  near  Urbana.  The  mishap  cost  the  lives 
of  all  25  people  aboard  the  DC-9  and  the 
lone  occupant  of  the  Baron. 

Reaction  of  some  elements  of  the  press — 
and  apparently  some  public  officials  as  well — 
was  that  the  fault  obviously  lay  with  the 
general  aviation  pilot,  C.  H.  Burgstahler 
(AOPA  94683) ,  because  he  was  flying  without 
a  flight  plan  under  visual  flight  rules.  The 
resultant  clamor  brought  Immediate  pres- 
sure to  revise  the  basic  "see  and  be  seen" 
rules  of  all  aeronautical  operations. 


Into  this  scene.  AOPA  and  other  general 
aviation  interests  sought  to  inject  arguments 
based  on  logic  and  reason.  But  the  recently 
concluded  public  he^iring  cid  more  to 
heigliten  than  to  still  the  growing  incitement 
for  a  more  rigidly  controlled  airspace  en- 
vironment, because  general  aviation's  side  of 
the  story  was  not  fully  heard. 

Shortly  after  the  Urbana  mishap,  when 
it  was  disclosed  that  a  public  fact-finding 
hearing  would  be  held  within  90  days,  AOPA 
tried  to  gird  Itself  and  the  whole  of  general 
aviation  for  the  onslaught  of  criticism  that 
was  sure  to  come.  In  fact,  it  already  had  ar- 
rived in  the  form  of  press  clippings  sent  in 
from  worried  AOPA  member:=  from  through- 
out the  country.  Those  clippings,  of  stories 
written  by  reporters  who  obviously  were  not 
familiar  with  aviation  and  the  air  traffic  con- 
trol system,  almost  uniformly  conveyed  the 
impression  that  the  Baron  had  run  over  the 
hapless  jet,  knocking  it  from  the  sky. 

In  a  letter  (dated  March  24)  to  Bobbie 
R.  Allen,  director  of  CAB's  Bureau  of  Safety 
(wliicli  on  April  1  was  absorbed  by  the  Na- 
tional Tran.'portation  Safety  Board,  a  sub- 
element  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion), AOPA  Washington  Counsel  John  S. 
Yodice  said: 

"Our  Association  has  a  deep  concern  In  the 
investigation  of  the  accident  which  occurred 
near  Urbana,  O.,  on  March  9.  1967.  Inasmuch 
as  this  accident  involved  a  general  aviation 
aircraft,  we  would  like  to  put  the  resources 
and  expertise  of  our  Association  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Board  to  assist  ...  in  the  Inves- 
tigation of  this  accident. 

"We  note  that  under  Section  320.25  of  the 
Safety  Investigation  Regulations  .  .  .  you  are 
empowered  to  order  an  investigation,  to  order 
the  taking  of  depositions,  and  to  order  a 
public  hearing.  We  wish  to  indicate  to  you 
our  desire  to  participate  in  the  investiga- 
tion ...  in  the  taking  of  any  depositions  and 
in  any  public  hearing  you  may  order." 

A  reply  to  that  letter  was  a  long  time  in 
coming.  On  May  23,  Joseph  J.  O'Connell,  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  NTSB  responded: 

"This  is  in  reference  to  your  letter  ...  in 
which  you  requested  that  AOPA  be  desig- 
nated a  party  to  the  investigation  If  a  public 
hearing  were  to  tie  held  relative  to  the  col- 
lision accident  ...  A  hearing  has  now  been 
ordered  ...  It  is  scheduled  to  convene 
at  .  .  .  Dayton.  O.,  beginning  at  9  a.m.  on 
June  6.  It  is  expected  to  last  approximately 
tiiree  days. 

"Your  request  to  be  designated  a  party  has 
been  carefully  considered.  Under  Section 
303.16  of  our  Rules  of  Practice,  persons,  gov- 
ernment agencies,  companies  and  associa- 
tions may  be  designated  as  parties  if  they 
had  employees,  functions,  activities  or  prod- 
ucts involved  in  the  accident  of  if  they 
participated  in  the  investigation.  In  this 
instance,  AOPA  did  not  participate  In  the 
investigation,  presumably  because  In  Its 
judgment  it  could  not  contribute  measurably 
to  it. 

"On  several  prior  occasions,  parties  have 
been  designated  on  the  basis  of  the  Board's 
need  for  special  expertise.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, the  expertise  already  available  from 
NTSB  personnel  and  representatives  of  those 
groups  that  participated  in  the  on-scene 
phase  of  the  Investigation  would  appear  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  the  Board.  All  in  all.  It 
would  not  appear  that  you  have  shown  good 
cause  for  formal  intervention  at  this  stage. 
Accordingly,  we  have  concluded  that  the 
requested  designation  is  not  required  by  the 
Board  and  is  therefore  denied. 

"The  Board  has,  however.  Instructed  the 
Hearing  Officer,  designated  for  the  hearing 
to  provide  you  with  a  set  of  exhibits  and  a 
table  at  the  hearing.  The  table  will  be  suit- 
ably located  to  enable  you  to  be  fully  aware 
of  the  facts  developed  during  the  course  of 
the  Investigation." 

If  the  Board  did  possess  sufficient  expertise 
In  the  realm  of  general  aviation,  It  was  not 
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OTwly  »pp«rent  in  either  the  condvict  or  the 
<Uaclo«urM  of  the  Dayton  fact-flndlng  ex- 
cursion. A»  chairman  of  the  board  of  Inquiry. 
NTSB  member  Francis  H  McAdams  dla- 
pl»y«<l  a  conscientious  attempt  at  impar- 
tiality. In  his  role  as  hearing  officer  for  the 
flrst  such  major  hearing  to  be  conducted 
under  NTSB  aegis.  Robert  L.  Allard  probably 
did  a  fair  Job  of  seeing  to  it  that  predeter- 
mined ground  rules  were  not  flagrantly  vio- 
lated. Tbese  individuals  as  well  as  the  sU- 
man  technical  panel,  however,  appeared  not 
to  be  aware  of  how  damaging  some  of  the 
unchallenged  testimony  was  to  general 
aviation. 

Althotigh  stipulated  to  be  a  fact-flndlng 
rather  than  an  adversary  hearing,  the  Day- 
ton affair  reflected  an  obvious  attempt  on 
the  part  of  attorneys  for  the  participating 
partlea  to  lay  the  framework  for  later  legal 
proceedings.  And  from  the  outset  It  was  ap- 
parent that  general  aviation  would  receive 
little  direct  representation  and  even  less 
favorable  consideration. 

Partlee  to  the  hearing,  with  the  right  to 
question  witnesses  and  bring  out  those  facts 
which  they  felt  were  most  relevant,  were  the 
NTSB  technical  panel,  the  Air  Line  Pllota 
Association.  Trans  World  Airlines.  FAA.  and 
the  Tann  Corporation,  which  owned  the 
Beechcraft  Baron.  Attending  as  observers. 
without  the  right  to  pose  questions  or  to 
bring  out  additional  facts  which  might  be 
helpful  were  representatives  of  AOPA.  the 
Air  Transport  AssoclaUon  and  the  Air  Traffic 
Control  Association. 

The  hearing  convened  on  Tuesday.  June  6. 
with  about  150  Interested  or  curious  people 
In  attendance,  some  75  exhibits  to  be  Intro- 
duced and  23  witnesses  to  be  heaj-d.  Diorlng 
the  slow  movement  of  proceedings  on  the 
opening  day  (one  witness.  Oeorge  Heffllnger. 
a  TWA  training  officer,  spent  more  than 
four  hours  on  the  stand)  a  major  effort  was 
displayed  to  discredit  the  see  and  be  seen" 
concept,  to  bring  about  maximum  isolation 
of  VTR  from  IFR  traffic,  and  to  foster  stricter 
regulatory  control  of  general  aviation  ac- 
tivities, even  to  the  extent  of  requiring  in- 
stallation of  transponders  in  virtually  every- 
thing that  flies. 

The  tenor  of  the  day's  testimony  was  re- 
flected m  local  newspapers,  which  carried  a 
headline:  "Pilots  Say  Small  Planes  Almost 
Impossible  To  See."  Similar  testimony  sub- 
sequently given  brought  forth  a  second-day 
local  headline  proclaiming  "Small  Plane 
PUot  Should  Have  Seen  Airliner  "  Testifying 
late  In  the  hearing  as  :\n  expert  witness.  Dr. 
Siegfried  J.  Qeratewohl  of  FAA's  Office  of 
Aviation  Medicine  declared  that  the  pilots  of 
both  planes  could  have  seen  one  another  If 
they  had  looked  outelde  the  cockpit  In  the 
appropriate  direction. 

While  the  hearing.  In  .\OPA's  opinion,  was 
unduly  weighted  by  exclusion  of  general 
aviation  Interests  from  participation,  it  did 
pretty  firmly  establish  as  fact  some  earlier 
known  Information  that  previously  had  been 
largely  unsubstantiated. 

Prom  reports  'f  investigation  submitted  as 
exhibits  by  NTSB-.ippointed  Investigation 
teams  and  from  wltnes-s  testimony,  the  fol- 
lowing recon.struction  of  event.«i  leading  up 
to  the  accident  was  brought  out 

The  TWA  DC  i>.  Identined  as  Flight  553. 
wais  en  route  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  via 
Harrlsburg.  Pittsburgh  and  Dayton  Piloted 
by  Karl  B  Kohlsiuit  of  Chic  igo.  the  70-place 
twin-Jet  was  descending  from  cruise  alti- 
tude for  a  landing  at  Dayton  Municipal  Air- 
port on  a  heading  of  246*  it  had  ]usc  been 
handed  off  bv  Indianapolis  .\RTCC  to  Day- 
ton Radar  Approach  Control  Dayton  RAP 
CON  cleared  the  airliner  from  6.000  feet  to  a 
3.000-foot  approach  altitude,  vectored  it  to  a 
230"  heading,  and  Issued  a  truffle  advisory 
on  a  Blow  moving  aircraft  one  mile  away  and 
Just  to  the  right  of  the  DC  9  centerllne 
Four  seconds  later,  a  DC-9  crewniemk>er  (the 
captain  or   first   officer)    acknowledged   with 


"Roger"  and  14  seconds  later  both  targets 
merged,  then  disappeared  from  the  radar 
scope. 

At  11  am  the  fcame  day.  the  Beechcraft 
Baron,  flown  by  a  private.  Instrument-rated 
pilot,  took  off  from  Detroit  City  Airport  on 
a  flight  to  Springfield.  O.  Because  weather 
was  below  VFR  mlnlmums.  the  pilot  took 
off  on  a  special  VFR  clearance.  About  two 
minutes  later  he  radioed  Detroit  Tower  that 
he  was  on  top,  flying  VFR  to  the  Dayton 
area,  and  the  special  VFR  clearance  was  ter- 
minated. Nothing  further  was  heard  from 
the  Beechcraft  Baron  until  shortly  before 
noon  when  the  pilot  contacted  Sprlngfleld 
Aviation.  Inc  .  on  Unicom  to  ask  If  the  cour- 
tesy car  were  aval!  ible 

As  NTSB  Investigators  recreated  the  chain 
of  events  preceding  the  instant  of  Impact, 
the  Baron  was  flying  straight  and  level  at  the 
proper  VFR  altitude,  on  a  heading  of  183' 
and  at  a  true  airspeed  of  176  knots.  As  de- 
rived from  Its  flight  recorder,  the  DC-9  was 
In  the  process  of  making  a  slight  left  turn 
to  a  heading  of  230'  It.s  rate  of  bank  was 
calculated  at  about  7"  while  Its  rate  of  de- 
scent was  about  4,000  f  pm.  Its  forward  air- 
speed was  recorded  at  323  knots,  well  In  ex- 
cess of  the  250-knot  applicable  speed  limit 
From  the  Ix;-9  cockpit  voice  recorder  In- 
vestigators traced  the  final  2'2  minutes  of 
flight,  A  transcript  of  that  recording  con- 
tained the  stjund  of  the  plane's  high  speed 
warning  "clacker,"  the  sound  of  the  land- 
ing gear  warning  horn  and  the  handoff  from 
Indianapolis  Center  to  Dayton  Approach 
Control.  Then,  at  36  seconds  past  152  a.m.: 
TW  553:  Dayton  Approach.  TWA  553  de- 
scending. 

DAY  APC:  TWA  653  Dayton  Approach  Con- 
trol, radar  contact.  Maintain  5.000.  fly  head- 
ing 240,  vectors  to  the  final  approach  course 
and.  uh.  report  leaving  6,000. 

TW  553:  TWA  553  steer  heading  240.  vec- 
tors to  final  approach  course,  report  out  of 
six. 

DAY  APC  1W.\  553  roger  and.  uh.  do  you 
have  Information  Lima? 

TW  553;  Uh,  yeah,  I  couldn't  make  oi  t  the 
handle  though,  but  we  got  It. 

DAY  APC.   Couldn't  make  out  what? 
TW  553 :  The  name  Lima  was  kind  of  gar- 
bled but  we  have  It, 

CAM  (cockpit  area  microphone  channel): 
Heading  240 

TW  553  (at  153:16)  :  Uh.  TWA  653  vacat- 
ing 6,000 

D.AY  .APC:  T.VA,  roger.  turn  left  heading 
230.  descend  and  maintain  3.000. 

TW  553  TWA  553  steer  230.  descend  to 
3,000 

DAY  APC    lat   1153. 295i:    TWA  553.  roger 
(1153  31 ».    traffic    at.    uh.   twelve   thirty,   one 
mile.  sout.hUound  slow  moving   (1153:35). 
TW  553    Roger 

CAM  Okay  i  unintelligible — -voices  coming 
',^u•ollgh  cockpit  speaker  from  next  APC 
•r.insml.sijlun  i . 

C.AM:  Ready  on  the  checklist.  Cap'n 
ill5:!   46  I 

D.AY  -APC  Twin  Comanche  78  Yankee,  say 
your  airspeed 

N7aY  Ah,  uh.  180  knots, 
1153  50  End  of  recording 
It  wa.s  detprmlned  fnim  the  appearance  of 
recoverable  wreckage  that  the  DC  9  overtook 
the  Baron  from  above  and  at  about  a  103" 
angle  from  the  Baron  s  direct  course  of  flight. 
Calculations  Indicated  a  horizontal  collision 
angle  of  about  47'  and  a  vertical  angle  of 
about  10  Initial  contact  is  believed  to  have 
been  between  the  lower  right  forward  fuse- 
lage of  the  DC  9  and  tiie  left  wing  of  the 
Baron  The  Baron  apparently  literally  dls- 
integi'ated  a-s  the  Jet's  movement  continued 
on  Into  the  lighter  plane's  fuselage.  The 
DC  9  continued  its  forward  flight  moment- 
arily, then  entered  a  turn  to  the  left,  and 
crashed  into  a  clump  of  woods  about  2'j 
miles  and  on  a  course  of  157  Irom  the  point 
of  midair  impact. 


No  eyewitnesses  to  the  actual  midair  col- 
lision were  located.  However,  several  who  had 
observed  either  the  Baron,  the  DC-9  or  both 
Immediately  preceding  or  following  the  In- 
stant of  collision,  offered  testimony. 

Weather  at  the  time  and  site  of  the  dis- 
aster w.is  reported  both  by  nearby  weather 
facilities  and  by  airborne  and  surface  wit- 
nesses to  have  been  VFR.  with  visibility  of 
four  to  five  miles  in  ground  haze,  and  10 
miles  or  better  above  the  h;\ze  layer  which 
wa.s  reported  as  thinning  with  grea'er  alti- 
tude, described  variously  as  topping  of  3,500 
to  5,000  feet  above  the  ground. 

In  addition  to  facts  brought  out  at  the 
hearing,  a  host  of  Interesting— If  sometimes 
disturbing,  from  general  aviation's  view- 
point— hypotheses  and  opinions  were  ex- 
pressed. In  a  comparatively  fixed  line  of 
questioning,  Oeorge  R,  Baker,  chief  Investi- 
gator of  the  Urbana  mishap  and  head  of  the 
technical  panel,  asked  several  of  the  wit- 
nesses what,  in  their  opinions,  was  the  value 
of  the  rotating  beacon,  and  what  recommen- 
dations they  would  make  to  eliminate  mid- 
air collisions.  Invariably  the  attitude  ex- 
pressed was  that  the  rotating  beacon  was  of 
little  value  during  daylight  hours,  partlcu- 
hirly  under  VFR  conditions,  because  a  pilot 
usually  saw  the  other  plane  before  he  ob- 
served Its  beacon. 

With  regard  to  the  value  of  traffic  advli- 
orles  from  air  traffic  control,  virtually  every- 
one agreed  that  they  were  vitally  necessary. 
But  several  airline  pilots  disclosed  that  they 
make  visual  contact  less  than  30^'  of  the 
time  when  advised  of  other  traffic  In  their 
vicinity. 

Antlcolllslon  recommendations  advanced 
rangt-d  from  requiring  all  aircraft  to  report 
In  to  an  air  traffic  control  facility  when  paw- 
ing through  a  nondefined  "high  density  ter- 
minal area"  to  the  requirement  for  tram- 
ponder  equipment  In  all  aircraft,  to  the 
classification  of  airports  and  airways  Into 
low,  medium  or  high  density  categories.  Un- 
der the  latter  recommendation,  aircraft  not 
equipped  with  two-way  communications 
would  be  allowed  to  operate  on'.y  In  low 
density  areas,  and  only  radio  and  transpon- 
der-equipped aircraft  would  be  allowed  into 
high  density  areas.  It  was  also  recommended 
by  several  airline  pilots  that  the  placement 
of  Vortac  equipment  on  airports  rather  than 
at  some  nearby  remote  location  would  facili- 
tate descents  and  the  maintenance  of  latrtul 
maximum  airspeeds  within  30-mlle  terminal 
areas. 

An  underlying  current  to  the  testimony 
given  by  airline  representatives — and  fostered 
by  Implication  on  the  part  of  seme  of  the 
technical  panel  members — wis  that  the  hu- 
m.-in  eyeball  may  not  be  competent  to  cope 
with  the  spe«d  and  complexities  of  t^xlay's 
air  transportation  system.  This  was  the  tes- 
timony that  appeared  to  achieve  the  greatest 
local  press  play  as  newspa^^ers  reported  at 
length  on  claims  that  small  planes  are  al- 
most Impossible  to  see 

Particularly  In  the  case  of  the  Urbana  In- 
cident. In  which  the  DC  9  crew  presumably 
WIS  attempting  to  locate  a  white  plane  with 
red  wings,  through  a  haze  and  ag;Unst  a 
background  of  snow  p.-itches  It  would  be  vir- 
tually Impossible  to  find  the  target,  two  TWA 
captains  testified.  But  at  the  same  time,  they 
voiced  the  opinion  that  It  was  rrasonahle 
to  beMeve  the  Baron  pilot  should  hrive  ob- 
served the  DC-9  closing  In  from  above  and 
behind  his  left  shoulder. 

Questl(-ns  designed  to  elicit  those  responses 
also  hinted  at  complete  separation  of  IFR  and 
VFR  traffic,  both  en  route  and  In  terminal 
areas. 

It  was  not  the  "see  and  be  seen"  concept 
alone  that  appeared  to  draw  direct  fire  during 
the  hearing  The  matter  of  air  traffic  control 
equipment  and  procedures  also  took  Its  Ucks 
from  ALPA  and  TWA  participants.  Questions 
cast  doubt  on  the  serviceability  of  radar 
scopes  In   use  at  the  time  of  the  accident; 
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criticized  by  inference  the  handoff  and  traf- 
flc  watch  procedures  followed  in  ATC  facil- 
ities; and  intimated  that  perhaps  the  provi- 
sion of  traffic  advisory  Information  was  not 
as  timely  or  as  adequate  as  It  could  be. 

While  In  Itself  the  Dayton  hearing  brought 
no  conclusions.  It  did  apparently  provide  data 
on  which  NTSB  officials  expect  to  base  a 
causal  determination,  which  may  be  released 
within  the  next  sU  months  to  a  year. 

According  to  Yodlce.  It  will  take  a  concerted 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  entire  general  avia- 
tion Industry  to  insure  that  needlessly  rigid 
restrictions  are  not  Imposed  on  use  of  the 
airspace  as  a  by-product  of  the  tJrbana  case. 

Todlce  said:  "We  are  relatively  confident 
that  the  Board,  in  reaching  Its  determination 
of  probable  cause,  will  cut  through  the  gen- 
wal  propaganda  and  the  smoke  screen  created 
by  the  airline  interests.  The  basic  facts  are 
Indisputable  and  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  these  facts  are  Inescapable. 

"We  are  hopeful,  too,  that  the  Board  will 
not  make  any  recommendations  derogating 
the  "see  and  be  seen'  concept  based  upon  the 
slanted  and  unchallenged  statements  of 
many  of  the  witnesses.  Had  the  Board  af- 
forded AOPA  the  opportunity,  we  would  have 
attempted  to  develop  facts  to  support  the 
conclusion  that  had  the  flight  rules  been 
observed,  this  accident  would  not  have 
happened. 

"This  Is  a  new  Board,  and  while  we  ore 
unhappy  about  the  lack  of  general  aviation 
Input  Into  the  hearing,  we  must  not  prejudge 
Its  actions.  We  must  wait  and  see," 

A  seriously  concerned  general  aviation  In- 
dustry awaits  verification  that  Justice  will 
be  done. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
living  in  a  golden  age  of  science  and 
technology,  in  which  it  is  difficult  for 
the  scientist  and  engineer — let  alone  the 
layman — to  keep  up  with  the  times. 

Many  businesses,  I  know,  have  at  one 
time  or  another  found  themselves  with 
a  "management  gap,"  which  means  sim- 
ply that  the  expertise  made  available  by 
science  and  technology  has  grown  faster 
than  the  ability  of  management  to  utilize 
it. 

In  many  industries — and  I  believe  this 
Is  true  particularly  in  the  aerospace  and 
electronics  industries — management  has 
been  able  to  keep  up  only  through  hercu- 
lean efforts.  It  has  been  necessary,  at 
times,  to  develop  new  management  tech- 
niques to  assure  that  technology  is  fully 
utilized. 

It  seems  clear  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  are  facing  something  of  a  "man- 
agement eap"  in  the  area  of  airport,  air- 
line, and  general  aviation  safety. 

Aircraft  technology  has  grown  at  a 
fantastic  rate — much  faster,  unfortu- 
nately, than  the  fields  of  safety  and  air- 
port design. 

Doe.s  this  mean,  then,  that  the  tech- 
nologies of  airspace  and  airport  safety 
are  lagging?  Apparently  not. 

Existini'  technology  could  have  pro- 
duced foolproof  collision  avoidance  sys- 
tems for  all  of  the  Nation's  airliners,  and 
yet  we  do  not  today  have  such  a  system. 

Our  radar  technology  is  superb.  It  is 
able  to  track  mi.ssiles  and  spacecraft 
with  fantastic  accuracy.  And  yet  many 
of  our  airports  do  not  have  even  minimal 
radar  equipment  which,  conceivably, 
could  have  prevented  several  of  our 
recent  air  tragedies. 

Statistics  show  that  fatal  accidents 
during  airline  training  flights  occur  at 
SIX  times  the  frequency  of  fatal  acci- 


dents in  airline  operations  as  a  whole, 
and  yet  we  have  no  firm  regulations  con- 
cerning training  exercises  at  airports 
located  in  areas  of  heavy  industrial  and 
residential  buildup. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cite  the  "management 
gap"  in  airline  safety,  not  as  an  indict- 
ment of  any  individual  or  group  of  in- 
dividuals in  government  or  industry. 
Rather,  I  think  there  is  a  cumulative 
"management  gap,"  beginning  with  the 
level  of  understanding  of  the  problems 
at  hand — and  the  technology  available 
to  solve  these  problems — in  Congress 
and  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  consider  our 
human  resources  in  the  field  of  aviation 
to  be  first  rate,  and  if  we  can  give  these 
people  assistance  in  accelerating  the 
process  of  turning  our  technology  into 
reality,  then  I  believe  we  can  achieve 
some  dramatic  breakthroughs  in  the 
field  of  safety. 

Rather  than  attack  these  problems 
piecemeal,  I  believe  that  Congress  should 
initiate  a  comprehensive  investigation 
into  all  facets  of  airline,  airspace,  and 
airport  safety,  and  I  have  so  recom- 
mended to  my  committee — Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Such  an  investiga- 
tion can  help  us  precisely  define  the 
problems,  the  available  technological  re- 
sources, and  hopefully,  direction  In  clos- 
ing the  "management  gap." 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen], 
for  bringing  this  urgent  national  problem 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  today.  Al- 
though the  situation  will  imfortunately 
become  worse  in  the  near  future,  the  air- 
I>ort  crisis  is  upon  us  now.  Many  of  our 
Nation's  most  important  airports  are  al- 
ready strained  beyond  what  had  been 
regarded  as  their  peak  capacity.  O'Hare, 
the  world's  busiest  single  airport,  han- 
dled 78,000  passengers  in  one  record  day 
last  year.  During  the  busiest  hour,  there 
was  one  flight  arriving  or  departing  ev- 
ery 21  seconds.  O'Hare  cannot  safely 
handle  many  more  flights  or  passengers 
each  day,  yet  the  demand  is  increasing. 
The  trend  at  O'Hare  is  characteristic  of 
all  of  the  Nation's  hub  airports.  At  Ken- 
nedy Airport  last  year,  104  planes  cir- 
cled at  one  time,  waiting  for  clearance 
to  land.  In  New  York,  the  most  optimistic 
prediction  is  that  by  1970,  the  average 
airliner  delay  will  be  2  hours.  Already  de- 
lays are  experienced  by  one  out  of  three 
flights  out  of  Kennedy  and  two  out  of 
three  out  of  Newark.  Clearly,  facilities 
on  the  ground  are  not  keeping  pace  with 
advances  in  flight  technology.  A  New 
York-to-Philadelphia  flight  once  taking 
45  minutes  now  takes  53  minutes  on  a 
faster  plane. 

In  1965,  the  alleged  cost  of  delays  at 
the  23  hub  airports  was  more  than  $28 
million  to  the  airlines  alone  and  many 
millions  more  to  an  inconvenienced  pub- 
lic; 7  million  man-hours  were  lost 
through  passenger  delays. 

It  has  been  predicted  that  by  1975, 
passenger  traffic  will  Increase  to  three 
times  its  present  level.  Freight,  air  cargo, 
and  mail  volume  will  Increase  four  times. 
Not  only  must  existing  facilities  be  ex- 
panded, but  many  new  airports  will  be 
needed  by  1975.  Yet  only  nine  new  air- 


ports are  scheduled  to  be  opened  in  the 
United  States  by  1975.  Commercial  air- 
lines are  serving  fewer  communities  to- 
day than  they  did  5  years  ago.  The 
economic  growth  of  many  communities 
has  been  seriously  impeded  by  lack  of  air- 
port facilities.  The  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  predicts  that  $2.6  billion  may 
be  needed  by  1971  for  airport  develop- 
ment. Last  year's  appropriation  for  run- 
way improvements  from  the  FAAP  was 
less  than  $75  million,  representing  no 
more  than  the  -"quivalent  of  50  miles  of 
Federal  highways.  The  matter  deserves 
the  careful  attention  of  every  Member 
of  Congress. 

We  must  confront  the  problems  posed 
by  increased  air  traffic  today.  Only  long- 
range  planning  can  yield  solutions  which 
will  adequately  coordinate  the  many 
diverse  factors  involved.  The  land  needed 
for  the  construction  of  new  airports  and 
runways  is  becoming  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  obtain.  Each  new  Jetport  eats  up 
10,000  acres,  an  area  equal  to  four  fifths 
of  Manhattan  Island.  One  answer  may 
lie  in  the  expansion  of  satellite  subur- 
ban airports  linked  to  the  major  hubs  by 
air  taxis. 

One  of  the  most  stubborn  obstacles  to 
progress  in  transportation  will  be  what 
has  been  referred  to  as  "the  ground 
barrier."  Will  time  savings  made  possible 
by  faster  aircraft  be  eaten  up  by  traffic 
congestion  on  the  ground?  Most  pas- 
sengers reach  the  airport  by  car  or  cab, 
since  the  major  airports  usually  lack 
connections  with  the  mass  ground  trans- 
portation systems.  The  failure  of  our 
cities  to  develop  adequate  rapid  transit 
facilities  to  all  parts  of  the  metropolitan 
complexes  is  becoming  more  serious  each 
year. 

We  must  stress  our  conviction  that 
the  increasing  "sound  pollution"  which 
is  being  experienced  as  one  result  of  the 
increase  in  air  traffic  cannot  be  tolerated. 
All  efforts  must  be  made  to  curb  this 
and  other  urban  noises  which  threaten 
to  turn  technological  advance  against 
the  needs  of  men. 

Mayor  Lindsay's  task  force  on  air 
pollution  reportedly  identified  the  burn- 
ing of  jet  fuel  in  the  air  as  one  of  the 
.sources  of  the  pollution  falling  on  New 
York.  Solutions  to  technical  problems  like 
this  will  not  come  easily.  Clearly  Congress 
has  a  role  both  in  research  and  develop- 
ment in  this  area  as  well  as  in  establish- 
ing incentives  which  will  lead  the  air- 
lines and  airplane  manufacturers  to 
devote  sufficient  energies  to  finding  the 
solutions.  Recognizing  that  Congress  is 
exploring  ways  to  improve  regulations 
for  airport  administrators,  airlines, 
manufacturers,  private  aviators,  and 
other  competing  interests,  we  should  also 
urge  increased  voluntary  self-regulation 
among  these  groups. 

Not  only  must  more  thought  be  devoted 
to  these  issues,  but  positive  and  com- 
prehensive action  must  be  taken  now  if 
this  Nation's  air  transportation  facili- 
ties are  to  be  rescued  from  chaos. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  nature 
and  dimensions  of  America's  airport  con- 
gestion problem  in  metropolitan  areas  is 
as  frustrating  as  it  is  dangerous. 

Congested  airports  not  only  squander 
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the  travelers  time  but  contribute  to  an 
unsafe  aviation  climate. 

I  have  addressed  thi.-,  body  on  several 
occasions  on  the  topic  of  airport  coni^es- 
tion,  and  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  take  part  in  this  timely  and  vital 
discussion  today 

While  it  is  fashionable  to  dramatize  the 
airport  problem  by  pointing  a  finger  at 
the  ill  will  eim'endeted  '.uth  literally  mil- 
lions of  pas.sent;ers  who  are  inconven- 
ienced because  of  lack  of  gate  space  or 
long  lines  on  the  taxiways  waiting  for 
runways  or  stacked  upstairs  wailing  to 
land,  It  is  a  problem  that  will  not  be 
solved  by  flnser  pointin:.' 

The  problem  is  a  public  problem  simply 
because  the  airlines  serve  millions  of  peo- 
ple, both  directly  or  indirectly  Last  year, 
for  example,  U.S.  airlines  served  more 
than  110  million  customers,  or  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  national  population. 

It  can  be  expected  that  this  figure  will 
double  in  the  next  10  years  and  may  evtii 
reach  as  high  as  600  million  by  the  year 
1985. 

In  this  respect,  the  problem  of  airport 
congestion  is  one  that  can  only  be  solved 
by  the  airlines,  the  Government,  and 
those  who  ase  this  mode  of  tran.sporta- 
tion 

A  partial  solution  to  the  congestion 
problem  lies  in  the  coordination  of  tran.*-- 
portation  erlorts,  particularly  in  ground- 
related  fields  and  airport  access  by  heli- 
copter or  short-range  aircraft 

Given  the  growth  of  general  aviation, 
added  to  the  growth  of  the  industry. 
there  is  sufficient  rea.son  to  believe  that 
additional  airports  will  be  needed  to 
handle  air  traffic  in  future  years. 

These  expansions,  however,  must  be 
directly  related  to  improvements  at  exist- 
ing facilities  or  they  will  not  fit  into  the 
overall  aviation  picture. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administr^t.un 
has  estim.ited  that  some  $6  ">  Liuion  will 
be  needed  to  expap<^  'he  airport  system 
by  1970  just  to  meet  pressing  and  cur- 
rent demands  Perhaps  It  is  because  this 
figure  is  .so  lartie  that  it  tends  to  over- 
shadow thf>  need  for  year-to-year  im- 
provements 

Continual  and  genuine  improvements 
on  a  year-to-year  basis  can  do  much  in 
reducing  the  dimen.sions  of  this  prob- 
lem. Whether  a  tremendous  expendi- 
ture as  sug3e>ted  by  the  FA  A  will  solve 
the  prob'em  is  a  matter  of  .some  conjec- 
ture. The  Government  cannot  do  it  all 

It  is  apparent,  however,  that  there  is  a 
definite  need  to  establi.sh  a  working  rela- 
tionship between  the  airjwrts.  the  users. 
the  airlines,  and  fn.e  Government 

We  must  have  imaginative  plans  and 
we  must  have  action  to  insure  that  our 
airports  are  safe  productive,  and  the 
most  efficiently  operated   in   the  world 


TRIBUTE   TO   THE   HONORABLE 
WAYNE  FREDERICKS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  '  Mr  Ot- 
TiNGERt.  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  TMr 
O'HaraI  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois  Mr.  Speaker, 
next  week  there  will  be  lost  to  our  Gov- 
ernment one  of  the  State  Department's 
most  able  officials  and  certainly  one  of 


Af  nca  s  greatest  fi lends,  when  Wayne 
Fiedencks.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Afrua.  departs  ttie  Wash- 
ingKni  circle  to  take  a  position  witn  the 
Ford  Foundation. 

Engineer,  soldier,  businessman,  politi- 
cian, civic  leader,  and  diplomat,  this  re- 
markable personality  leaves  the  halls  of 
Stale  with  the  Departments  most 
coveted  honor,  the  Distinguisiied  Honor 
Award  No  man  ever  deserved  it  more. 
He  wiU  be  sorely  missed. 

The  career  of  Wayne  Fredericks  spans 
a  wide  range  of  interests  and  m  all  fields 
his  has  been  the  hand  of  a  master.  After 
graduating  from  Purdue  University,  an 
engineering  degree  vvitn  distinction,  he 
worked  in  that  field  with  the  Kellogg  Co. 
until  war  broke  out.  He  served  his  coun- 
try in  both  conflicts — as  a  B-17  pilot  in 
Europe  in  World  War  II  and  as  opera- 
tions officer  for  General  LeMay  in  the 
Korean  action.  His  Aar  decorations  in- 
clude the  Legion  of  Merit.  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross,  the  Bronze  Star,  Order  of 
the  British  Empire,  and  Croix  de  Guerre. 

Back  Willi  the  Kellogg  Co  after  the 
war.  after  beinj^  active  in  local  and  State 
political  and  civil  affairs  and  participat- 
ing in  civil  rights  activities,  he  took  a 
post  in  Africa  From  that  time  forward. 
Wayne  Fredericks  became  one  of  Africa's 
greatest  cliampions  It  fias  been  my  rare 
pri'.ilege  and  iicii  pleasure  to  have 
worked  closely  with  lam  in  the  area  of 
our  common  interest  and  at  times  to  have 
dreamed  together  with  liim  of  the  Afri- 
can nations  of  the  tomorrow  wielding 
their  tremendous  influence 

With  his  charming  wife  he  traveled 
exten.siveiy  thiough  West  and  Central 
Africa  in  1Cj4  and  wrote  articles  and  de- 
livered peeches  based  on  these  and  other 
tra*  els.  Back  in  the  United  States  in  1956 
he  joined  the  Ford  Foundation  and  de- 
voted his  brilliant  mind  and  tireless  en- 
ergy developing  program^  m  youth  and 
delinquency  criminology,  public  adminis- 
tration and  national  defense  studies. 

In  1961.  at  the  request  of  President 
Kennedy,  he  joined  the  State  Depart- 
ment, becoming  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  African  Affairs.  While 
Mennen  Williams  worked  laboriously  and 
with  his  unequalled  pohtical  .skill  in  the 
development  of  African  policy  of  v.isdom 
and  vision.  Wayne  Fredericks  quietly  and 
efficiently  set  about  to  establish  good  re- 
lations with  the  African  leaders — this  at 
a  time  when  American  policies  in  the 
Congo.  East  Afiica.  and  elsewhere  were 
being  widely  criticized. 

Wayne  Fredericks  has  never  ceased  to 
work  for  an  improved  African  policy. 
Once  before  wiien  he  was  thinking  of  re- 
siuning.  he  was  at  least  partly  dissuaded 
by  a  distint;uished  Brit'sh  public  s<»rvant 
who  called  him  from  England  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  to  say.  You  must  not  go. 
A  lot  of  us  here  and  in  .Africa  are  de- 
pending on  you  ■' 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  said  on  many  oc- 
casions that  in  Africa  is  the  chant  of 
the  tomorrow.  Here  and  in  Latin  America 
is  the  area  of  our  nat'onal  interest.  In 
the  young  virile  nations  of  Africa  are 
the  commencements  of  great  powers 
with  whom  our  own  United  States  will 
he  working  through  the  years  and  the 
centuries  in  the  building  ever  stronger 


of  a  world  without  poverty  or  ignorance 
or  crippling  ailments,  a  world  of  con- 
tentment, dignity,  and  peace. 

Among  the  American  ambassadors  of 
u'wud  will  who  have  labored  with  dedi- 
cation to  bring  the  govt-rnments  ar.d 
tlie  peoples  of  Africa  into  ever  closer 
understanding  of  the  American  imat-e 
have  been  Joseph  Sathenvaite.  now  re- 
tired after  a  career  of  great  distinction, 
the  towering  Mi'nm  n  Williams,  the  tire- 
less, able,  and  dedicated  Joseph  Palmer, 
and  Wayne  Fredericks.  Each  I  think  I 
am  correct  in  saying  is  enthroiifd  in  the 
heart  of  Africa  and  each  has  in  his  own 
heart  an  abiding  love  lor  Africa,  its  peo- 
ples, and  its  dreams.  Our  country  can- 
not afford  to  lose  men  of  such  caliber. 
nor  can   the   new   nations  of  Africa 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  close  this  humble  trib- 
ute to  a  great  and  noble  American. 
Wayne  F'redericks.  combat  pilot,  a  hero 
decorated  by  both  War  and  State  De- 
partments, Wavrii'  Fredericks,  faithful 
friend  and  tireless  champion  of  Africa, 
with  the  hope  and  the  prayer  that  the 
hours  may  not  be  long  until  he  has  re- 
turned to  serve  as  America's  roving  am- 
bassador to  Africa,  a  post  where  his 
talents  and  his  ability  and  the  yearnings 
of  his  heart  could  find  full  range  for 
their  wise  and  useful  exercise. 

We  in  the  Con;-;ress  salute  you.  Wayne 
Fredericks,  and  wish  you  Godspeed  and 
a  qu:ck  return 

Mr    Speaker.  I  am  extending  my  re- 
marks to  include  the  following  data: 
Wayne  Fredericks 

Bo"-'!  VV.ik.irus.i.  Indkiiia.  Febru.irv  26, 
1917. 

Education:  Wakarus.i,  Indiana  Hlgli  School. 
Purdue  University.  B.S.  in  Engineering  (with 
distinction) . 

Honon  at  Purdue    Tau  Kappa  Alpha  (en- 
gineering honorary  society).  Winner  of  H.in- 
ley    Public    Spealting   Award    1938.    Member. 
Purdue  Debating  Team. 
Eipprienrr: 

1938-1940  Engineer  and  foreman.  Kellogg 
Company.  Battle  Creek.  Mlciilgan. 

1941-1946;  US  Air  Force.  B-17  pilot  In  air 
operations  over  Germany.  Eightii.  Air  Force. 
Served  as  operations  oflicer  lor  Cieneral  Le- 
May, 3d  Air  Dlvl.sion,  England  P..rticlpated 
in  Stratrpir  Bombing  Survey  :n  Ck-rmany  ;\nd 
Japan.  Attained  rank  of  Lt  Colonel,  a  rani! 
still  mainfained  In  U  S  A  F.  Reserve.  Decora- 
tions Include  Legion  of  Merit.  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross.  Bronze  Star  Air  Medils,  Order 
of  the  British  F;mplre.  Croix  de  Gxierre 
(France  I . 

1951  1954  Served  in  Washington  during 
Korean  War 

194ft-195i:   Kellogg  Company 

1954-1956:  Battle  Creek.  Michigan  (Assist- 
ant Manager.  Foreign  Manufacturing  Divi- 
sion) . 

Long  periods  of  residence  in  Africa.  Mexico. 
Aiistrah.i.  England  Shorter  periods  of  resi- 
dence throughout  a  large  part  of  the  African 
continent  Canada.  Irel.-.nd.  France.  Latin 
.America,  and  other  countries 

During  residence  in  Michigan,  active  In 
local  and  state  political  and  civic  affairs. 
Participated  in  civil  rights  and  minority  af- 
fairs Also  commanded  Air  Force  Reserve  ac- 
tivities based  at  Kellogg  Field.  Battle  Creek. 

With  Mrs  Fredericks,  traveled  extensively 
through  West  and  Central  Africa  in  1954  and 
wrote  a  number  of  articles  and  delivered 
a  number  of  speeches  on  these  and  other 
travels 

L'-ctured    wldelv   on    foreign    affairs. 

1956-1961:  Ford  Foundation.  New  York. 

Spent  two  years  In  Public  Affairs  program 
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in  tf  S  Developed  programs  in  youth  and 
delinquency,  criminology,  public  administra- 
tion, and  national  defense  studies. 

Appointed  Associate  Director  of  Overseas 
Deveiupnieiu  Program  for  South  and  South- 
east Asi.i.  Traveled  extensively  throughout 
&..ath  ar.d  Southeast   Asia. 

(Active  privately  in  African  Affairs  during 
resldein'e  in  New  York  i 

I  Director.   Air   Force   A.ssociation.    1958-9.) 

,  Member  Security  Resources  Panel  (Galther 
Committee     1957 1,) 

.Trustee.  Lincoln  University  1959  to  date.) 

1961-1967:  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
SCite  fur  African  Affairs.  Washington.  Fre- 
quent travel  to  Africa.  Europe.  Canada. 

Frequent  lectures  in  all  parts  of  tlie  coun- 
try Jt  requett  of  civic  groups,  business  orga- 
ni/'.itions,   universities,   etc. 

Trustee:    Phelps-Stokes   Fund    1966. 

Trustee:  Museum  of  African  Art,  Washing- 
ton. 

Member:  Council  on  Foreign  Relations, 
African  Studie.s  Association. 

Ainards—Dcpa'  tmvitt  of  State:  Su!x:rior 
H'"'nor  Award  -June  9.  1965,  Distinguished 
Honor  AWiud— July  27.  1967, 

Special  ai^'igr.riicnts:  Special  representative 
of  Pre.sidp;n  Kennedy  tj  dedication  of  Halle 
Selasiie  I  l'niver.sity  in  December  1931. 

US  Delegate  to  UNESCO  meeting  ol  Afri- 
can ralni.'-ters  of  educr.tior. — 19C2. 

Chairman  U.S.  delegation  to  meeting  of 
ECA  r.\  Addis  Ababa  in  February  1964. 

Mr    MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentle:;. an  yield? 

Mr.  O'liARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
distincuish?d  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  t;entleman 
from  PeniLsylvania    I  Mr.  MorcanI. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  cor- 
dial Kood  wishes  ;jo  to  Wayne  Fredericks 
on  his  departure,  as  he  takes  leave  from 
the  affairs  of  state  to  join  David  Bell, 
former  luad  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tiona! Development,  at  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion. Both  men  earned  the  respect  of  all 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  for  their  competence  and 
fairness. 

The  written  coinmi'iidaticn  which 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Ru.sk  made  in 
presenting  Wayne  Fredericks,  on  July  27, 
with  the  hi:-'hest  honor  the  State  De- 
paitnient  an  bestow,  sums  up  very  well 
hi.";  qualities  and  his  successes.  It  reads: 

.A:j  Deputy  .Assistant  Secretary  for  African 
Alf.'.irs  from  May  1961  to  August  1967.  he 
has  played  a  vital  role  In  the  formulation 
and  implementation  of  United  States  policy 
tw.vd  f.iat  continent. 

Representing  the  highest  principles  for 
which  this  country  stands.  J.  Wayne  Fred- 
ericks has  worked  unremittingly  to  stipport 
human  dignity,  nation. il  advancement,  and 
contliient.il  cooper.Ttion  within  Africa,  and 
to  strengtlitn  the  bonds  of  friendship  and 
mutual  Interest  between  the  United  States 
and  Africa. 

I  echo  fully  those  sentiments. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Indiana 
who  represents  the  congressional  district 
where  Mr.  Fredericks  was  born,  and  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
want  to  join  those  who  have  spoken  so 
^lighly  of  Wayne  Fredericks  as  he  leaves 
the  Department  of  State  to  return  to  the 
Ford   Foundation.   Mr.   Fiedericks   was 


born  in  a  community,  Wakarusa,  Ind., 
which  I  now  represent  in  the  Congress. 
As  has  been  pointed  out,  he  was  grad- 
uated from  Purdue  University  and  then 
went  into  private  industry  where  he  ac- 
quired practical  experience  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  This  experience  later 
stood  him  in  good  stead  during  his  serv- 
ice with  the  Department  of  State  from 
1961  to  the  present. 

Rarely  has  anyone  brought  to  the  De- 
partment such  a  rich  background  of 
training  and  experience — including  dis- 
tinguished service  in  the  United  States 
Air  Force. 

In  this  case  it  is  certainly  true  that 
the  State  Department's  loss  is  the  Ford 
Foundation's  gain. 

Wayne  Fredericks  carries  with  him  my 
highest  esteem  and  best  wishes. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Murphy]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  this  occasion,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
t'ne  Honorable  Wayne  Fredericks,  who  is 
retiring  as  Dejruty  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  African  Affairs. 

Mr,  Fredericks  was  born  in  Wakarusa. 
Ind.,  on  February  26,  1917.  He  graduated 
with  a  bachelor  of  science  in  engineering 
with  honors  from  Purdue  University  in 
1938  and  joined  the  Kellogg  Co.,  in  Bat- 
tle Creek,  Mich.,  where  he  remained  until 
joining  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Corps  in  1941 
where  he  served  as  a  lieutenant  colonel. 
His  record  in  the  militarj'  service  is  an 
outstanding  one.  He  has  been  decorated 
with  the  Legion  of  Merit,  the  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross,  Bronze  Star.  Order 
of  British  Empire,  and  Croix  de  Guerre 
from  France. 

Mr.  Fredericks  came  to  the  State  De- 
partment in  1961  and  is  serving  as  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Afri- 
can Affairs.  It  is  rare,  indeed,  to  find  a 
person  with  such  a  vast  knowledge  of 
Africa  as  Mr.  Fredericks  has.  His  trips  to 
the  African  Continent  have  been  many 
and  frequent. 

Many  African  leaders  have  spoken 
\vords  of  praise  for  the  untiring  effort.^ 
of  Mr.  Fredericks  in  cementing  the 
friendly  and  cooperative  spirit  prevailing 
between  our  Government  and  most  of 
the  African  nations.  The  Department  of 
State  in  recognition  for  his  ability  and 
outstanding  work  in  African  affairs  has 
awarded  him  the  Superior  Honor  Award. 

His  service  to  our  Government  will  be 
missed  but  his  contribution  to  African 
affairs  will  always  be  remembered. 

I  wish  him  continued  success  with  the 
Ford  Foundation. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  RettssI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
pleasure  in  joining  in  expressions  of  ap- 
preciation to  J.  Wayne  Fredericks  for 
his  dedicated  and  distinguished  service 
over  the  last  6  years  as  Deputy  Assistant 
SecretaiT  of  State  for  African  Affairs. 

Secretary  Fredericks  tenure  spanned 
a  difficult  and  demanding  period  which 
saw  the  emergence  of  a  dozen  new  na- 
tions on  the  African  continent.  His  deep 
knowledge  of  Africa  and  his  extensive 
personal  relations  with  the  leaders  of 
the  nev.-  African  states  have  been  of 
crucial  importance  in  the  making  and 
execution  of  American  policy. 

His  achitvtritnts  have  received  v.eil- 
deserved  recognition  through  the  av.ard 
of  the  State  Department's  1967  Honor 
Award.  It  is  fitting  that  Congress  also 
should  take  note  of  them  today. 

I  wish  him  well  in  his  return  to  the 
Ford  Foundation  where,  hopefully,  he 
will  be  able  to  continue  his  positive  con- 
tribution to  the  development  of  Africa. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years 
I  have  been  following  the  outstanding 
work  of  Wayne  Fredericks.  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Africa.  His 
rare  knowledge  of  Africa  is  equaled  by 
few  officials  in  our  Government.  He  will 
be  greatly  missed  as  he  leaves  to  take  a 
position  with  the  Ford  Foundation. 

During  these  t:me.=  of  turmoil  and  con- 
.itant  struKsle  in  every  pait  of  Afiica,  we 
have  £;reat  :;eed  for  men  to  establish 
i^c-d  and  efTective  relations  with  the 
African  leaders.  Wayne  Fiedericks  has 
demonstrated  such  ability. 

A  most  unusual  demonstration  of  re- 
spect and  afTcction  made  itself  dramati- 
cally lelt  at  a  recent  reception  s-iven  by 
the  Ambassadors  of  all  the  African  coun- 
tries. The  Embassy  nf  Tunisia  furnished 
the  backcround  and  the  rain  held  off 
until  many  friends  had  spoken  and  the 
lovely  silver  tray  with  its  etched  signa- 
tures p'xsented  and  accepted  so  very 
feelingly  by  Mr.  Fredericks.  Seldom  have 
I  been  so  privileged  nor  so  moved.  We 
have  lost  the  services  of  a  very  dedicated 
public  servant,  but  we  wish  him  all  that  is 
s^ood  in  his  new  work. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  presented 
Wayne  Fredericks  with  the  highest  honor 
the  State  Department  can  bestow.  He 
will  be  difficult  to  replace.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
wishing  this  distinguished  public  servant 
well  in  his  new  endeavors  with  the  Ford 
Foundation. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  mixed  emotions  that 
I  join  with  my  distineuished  colleague 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  O'HaraI  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  retiring  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs, 
Wayne  Fredericks.  Mixed  because  my 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  to 
Wayne  on  his  return  to  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation are  tempered  with  regret  that  we 
will  no  longer  have  at  close  range  here 
in  Washington  the  remarkable  talents  of 
this  hard-working,  well-informed  Afri- 
can expert. 

Throughout  my  service  on  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  the  88th, 
89th,  and  now  the  90th  Congresses,  I 
have  enjoyed  the  counsel  and  friendship 
of  Wayne  Fredericks.  No  matter  how 
pressing  the  crisis,  how  urgent  the  de- 
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mands  on  his  time,  he  was  always  ready 
to  sit  down  with  the  Congress  to  brief, 
advise  and  inform  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  Wayne 
for  his  encouragement  and  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  Anglo- American  Par- 
liamentary Group  on  Africa.  He  has 
played  a  large  role  in  the  success  of  our 
efforts  to  date  and  saw  to  it  that  the  U.S. 
participants  were  sutficiently  informed 
to  make  an  effective  presentation  at  the 
annual  meetings  with  our  British  coun- 
terparts. 

It  was  appropriate,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Department  of  State  conferred  its 
highest  award  on  Wayne  Fredericks  on 
the  occasion  of  his  leaving  the  Govern- 
ment. I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  re- 
gardless of  his  everyday  responsibilities 
he  will  continue  to  take  a  lively  Interest 
in  our  relations  with  the  African  States. 
The  officials  of  the  African  governments. 
no  less  than  the  Congress,  knew  that 
they  had  a  friend  in  the  Department  of 
State.  For  all  of  these  services  we  owe 
him  a  profound  debt  of  gratitude. 

Mr.  CULVER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  gt'ntitman  from  Il- 
linois, who  chairs  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa  of  which  I  am  a  member,  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  invaluable  service  of 
Wayne  Fredericks  during  his  5  years  as 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
African  Affairs. 

At  a  time  when  American  attention 
has  necessarily  been  diverted  by  crises 
In  other  areas  of  the  world,  he  has  con- 
tributed his  enlightened  and  persistent 
efforts  to  the  unique  problems  of  African 
development,  with  a  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  continent  which  is 
unsurpassed  in  public  and  private  cir- 
cles alike. 

As  the  New  York  Times  stated  in  an 
editorial  of  May  9 : 

In  five  years  of  hard  work  be  baa  done 
mucb  to  persuade  |tbe  State  Department  j 
that  Africa  exists  and  will  not  go  away. 

Whether  the  nations  of  Africa  emerge 
as  stable  and  free  societies,  or  instead 
become  the  scene  of  other  Vietnams,  will 
very  directly  depend  upon  the  success  of 
efforts  to  develop  the  human  and  natural 
resources  of  the  continent,  to  establish 
sound  institutions  molded  to  unique  en- 
vironmental realitie.s.  and  to  eliminate 
the  root  econo.nic  and  social  cau.ses  ol 
discontentment  which  serve  as  thp  breed- 
ing ground  for  .subversion  and  aggres- 
sion. 

Those  efforts  require  the  kind  of  imag- 
ination, compassion,  ana  courageous 
leadership  which  Wayne  Fredericks  ha^ 
provided. 

For  the  past  3  years.  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  work  closely  with  him,  as 
a  member  of  the  .African  Subcommittee 
and  as  a  coparticipant  in  the  Anglo- 
American  Parliamentary  Conference  on 
Africa.  I  have  the  greatest  respect  and 
admiration  for  him.  a.s  a  public  .^er.'ant 
and  a  friend,  and  join  the  Hou.se  u!  Rop- 
resentativcR  in  expres.sin?  appreciation 
for  his  service  and  best  wishes  for  his 
future  succe.ss 

Mr.  BINOH.AM  Mr  Speaker  I  wi.sh  to 
commend  the  dl.stingul.shed  F'entleman 
from  Illinois  for  taking  this  time  and  I 
wish  to  a.ssoclate  my.self  with  his  remark.s 
about  Mr.  Wayne  Fredericks. 


It  is  a  great  pity  that  Mr.  Fredericks 
feels  compelled  to  leave  the  State  De- 
partment at  the  present  time.  He  will  be 
sorely  missed,  not  only  by  his  associates 
in  the  Department,  not  only  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  official  representatives  of  the 
free  African  nations  who  appreciate  his 
work  during  the  past  6  years,  but  also 
by  those  of  us  in  the  legislative  branch 
who  have  learned  so  much  from  him  and 
who  have  felt  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  he  would  be  constantly  battling  for 
enlightened  policies  with  regard  to 
Africa. 

Rarely  has  any  State  Department  offi- 
cial won  the  admiration  and  affection  of 
his  regional  "clients"  so  cjmpletely  as 
has  Wayne  Frederick',.  Yet  he  has  ac- 
complished this  without  ever  sacrificing, 
or  losing  sight  of.  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States.  He  has  been  a  truly 
great  public  .seivant  and  it  is  a  sad  com- 
mentaiy  on  our  society  that  tlie  public 
service  could  not  hold  him. 

Nevertheless,  we  know  that  he  will  be 
cjntinuing  to  serve  good  cau.ses  at  the 
Ford  Foundation  and  we  look  forward 
to  working  with  him  on  matters  of  com- 
mon interest  m  the  future,  r.s  in  the  past. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  with  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'HaraI,  in  expressing 
my  own  deep  appreciation  for  the  dis- 
tinguLshed  service  which  Wayne  Fred- 
ericks gave  t-o  oiu-  Nation  as  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African 
Affairs.  His  service  was  remarkable  in  a 
number  of  ways.  His  keen  interest  In  the 
people  of  Africa  was  exhibited  again  and 
again.  He  saw  their  problems  with  a 
sympathetic  understanding.  He  believed 
that  our  national  interest  was  best  served 
by  imderstanding  as  fully  as  possible 
African  aspirations  and  viewpoints. 

He  demonstrated  tireless  energy  in 
visiting  and  revisiting  the  continent  of 
Africa.  He  values  his  friendship  with 
many  of  the  leaders  of  African  nations. 
I  personally  participated  in  several  coun- 
try visits  with  him.  His  balanced  per- 
spective, keen  insights,  and  warm  per- 
sonal Interest  brought  reciprocal  re- 
sponses from  the  leadership  of  these  na- 
tions. Tliey  talked  freely  and  frankly 
with  him  about  their  problems  and  obvi- 
ously demonstrated  confidence  in  his 
capacity  to  understand  their  points  of 
view. 

Perhaps  mast  remarkable  of  all.  how- 
ever, was  Wayne  Frrderlcks'  capacity  to 
Interest  others  in  Africa.  Especially 
within  the  Congress,  he  helped  stimulate 
interest  and  understanding  of  Africa 
among  many  Members  where  such  Inter- 
est and  understanding  was  earlier  in 
short  supply.  In  part  he  succeeded  in  this 
effort  because  of  his  obvious  dedication 
to  his  work,  and  his  own  candor  and 
openness  of  approach. 

Africa  Is  not  central  to  .American 
strateiilc  interests  In  many  ways  this  is 
fortunate  lor  Africa  It  means  that  we 
can  be  more  rela.xed  about  events  there, 
and  attempt  to  maintain  reLitionshlps 
with  African  nations  which  emphasize 
their  national  interests,  rather  than  ours. 
In  many  respects,  this  kind  of  low-keyed, 
con.structive,  and  wholesome  relation- 
shlji  mifiiht  well  ser\e  as  a  pattern  for 
other  parts  of  the  world,  where  we  too 
often  believe  that  US.  interests  should 


be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens 
of  other  countries. 

For  these  constructive  relationships 
with  Africa  Wayne  Fredericks  deserves 
considerable  credit,  along  with  the  other 
members  of  the  African  Bureau.  I  be- 
lieve that  he  leaves  in  the  Bureau  many 
who  share  his  outlook,  among  them  the 
present  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Jo- 
seph Palmer. 

With  his  departure  to  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation. Wayne  Fredericks  gains  new  op- 
portunities for  service.  We  who  have 
worked  with  Wayne  look  forward  to  con- 
tinuing our  association  with  him.  There 
are  many  tasks  still  to  be  performed  to- 
ward a  world  of  peace  and  Justice.  Wayne 
Fredericks  will  be  in  the  forefront  in 
working  at  these  tasks,  and  his  many 
friends  will  want  to  continue  to  work 
with  him  in  these  efforts. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  should  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  Wayne  Fredericks,  and 
in  expressing  my  regret  that  he  is  leaving 
Government  service. 

Those  of  us  who  have  come  to  know 
Mr.  Fredericks  recognize  him  as  a  man 
of  unusual  qualifications  for  the  job 
which  he  has  been  handling  so  well.  He 
is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  this  coun- 
try's experts  in  that  great,  but  still  some- 
what mysterious,  continent  of  .-Mrica. 
Perhaps  even  more  important,  he  has 
had  the  abiUty  to  share  that  knowledge 
with  others,  in  an  unpretentious  but 
stimulating  manner.  As  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  African  Affairs,  he  has 
made  many  friends,  and  in  the  process  he 
has  aroiised  real  interest  in  Africa,  an 
area  which  promises  to  become  increas- 
ingly important  in  the  years  ahead. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  regret  that  many 
of  us  on  Capitol  Hill  see  Wayne 
Fredericks  leave  Washington.  His  shoes 
win  be  hard  to  fill.  We  wish  him  all  good 
luck  In  the  new  job  with  the  Ford 
Foundation. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  OHARA  of  HUnols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  comments  in  tribute  tn 
the  Honorable  Wayne  Fredericks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois'' 

There  was  no  abjection. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK.  1967.  UN- 
DERSCORES NEED  FOR  SPECIAL 
CO\fMITTEE  ON  CAPTIVE  NA- 
TIONS 

Mr  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  c;entleman  from 
Illinois  !Mr  D.;rwinski1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  thi.s  point  in  the  Rr:n)Rn.  and 
Include  extraneous  matter  following 
the  special  order  of  Mr.  O'H.ara  of 
Illinois. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana'' 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Mr.  DERWTNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
many  sections  of  the  country  the  ob- 
servance of  the  1967  Captive  Nations 
Week  was  the  best  on  record.  The  same 


can  be  said  for  the  observance  overseas, 
particularly  in  the  RepubUc  of  China  and 
Australia.  Among  the  many  themes 
stressed  this  year,  that  of  creating  a  Spe- 
cial House  Committee  on  Captive  Nations 
was  again  in  the  forefront. 

ACTION    FOR    A    SPECIAL    COMMITTEE 

Over  the  past  few  years  all  sorts  of 
maneuvers  have  been  resorted  to  in  order 
to  prevent  the  measure  from  being  placed 
on  the  agenda  of  the  Comjnittee  on 
Rules.  A  move  to  do  so  this  year  was  met 
with  the  excuse  that  hearings  on  the 
measure  be  postponed  until  after  the  re- 
organization bill  was  considered  by  the 
committee.  That  was  2  months  ago.  The 
time  has  arrived  to  honor  this  promise 
by  placing  the  measure  on  the  commit- 
tee's agenda.  In  all  fairness  a  hearing  Is 
In  order,  and  a  vote  by  the  committee 
should  determine  the  fate  of  this  meas- 
ure. . 

As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
following  to  be  printed  in  the  Record: 
sue  items  on  the  week  as  reported  in  the 
July  27  issue  of  America ;  the  proclama- 
tion of  Gov.  James  Rhodes,  of  Ohio;  the 
release  of  the  New  England  Committee 
for  Captive  Nations  and  the  proclama- 
tions of  Mayor  John  F.  Collins,  of  Boston, 
and  Gov.  John  A.  Volpe,  of  Massachu- 
setts; the  releases  of  the  Assembly  of 
Captive  European  Nations  and  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Events  in  the  City  of 
New  York;  seven  items  pertaining  to  the 
observance  in  Dayton  and  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  and  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich, 
(Prom  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)   America. 
July  27.  1967] 
Connecticut  Marks  Capttve  Nations  Wekk 
Harttord,  Conn, — The  right  of  self  deter- 
mination and  Independence  for  all  peoples 
is  a  principle  firmly  engraved  In  the  Ameri- 
can    character;      and,     It     Is     in     pursuit 
of  these  principles  that  the  United  States 
has  guided  her  actions.  Yet  to  more  than  25 
nations  In  the  Modern  'World,  these  prin- 
ciples  of   freedom   and   Justice   mean   only 
memories  and  hope.  These  are  the  captive 
nations   of    Eastern    Europe,    Asia   and   the 
Caribbean. 

It  is  in  sympathy  with  the  unfulfilled 
aspirations  of  these  gallant  people  that 
Governor  Dempsey  has  Issued  a  proclama- 
tion th.it  the  third  weelc  In  July  will  be  des- 
ignated as  Captive  Nations  "Week.  On  June 
29,  1967,  Governor  Dempsey  signed  this  Cap- 
tive Nations  Proclamation  at  the  presence 
of  delegates  from:  Polish,  Ukrainian,  Eston- 
ian, Latvian  and  Lithuanian  National  Com- 
mittees. 

The  ninth  annual  response  to  the  un- 
animous resolution  of  the  86th  Congress, 
Captive  Nations  Week  is  dedicated  to  the 
exhibition  of  the  United  States  determina- 
tion that  the  staus  quo  of  communist  domi- 
nation should  not  be  recognized  as  a  per- 
manent situation.  By  strengthening  the 
weapons  of  truth  and  fact  throughout  the 
Cnited  States,  the  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties of  Captive  Nations  Week  will  thus  con- 
tribute to  overall  American  support  of  the 
gallant   cause    of   freedom. 

IProm  the  Philadelphia   (Pa.)    America. 

July  27.   1967] 

Captive  Nations  Author  Lauds  Israelis  roH 

Preventing     More     Captive     Nations     in 

MmDLE  East 

Washington,  D.C. — Supporting  Arab  Inter- 
ests a  well  as  Israel's,  the  author  of  the  Cap- 


tive Nations  Week  Resolution  (Public  Law 
86-90)  stated.  "AU  free  men.  Including  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Arab  world,  should  laud 
the  Israelis  for  preventing  the  emergence  of 
captive  nations  under  Russian  domination  In 
the  Middle  East."  In  a  speech  commemorat- 
ing the  Ninth  Observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  at  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  Dr.  Lev  E. 
Dobrlansky,  a  professor  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity and  chairman  of  the  National  Captive 
Nations  Committee  In  Washington,  told  his 
audience,  "If  Israel  were  vanquished,  the 
entire  Middle  East  would  have  come  under 
the  Imperlo-colonlallst  control  of  Moscow. 
Israel's  victory  was  a  victory  for  national 
freedom  generally  ard  for  free  Arab  oppor- 
tunity In  particular." 

Captive  Nations  Week  Is  being  observed 
during  this  period  In  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try and  also  abroad.  Congress,  which  legis- 
lated the  resolution  m  1959.  celebrated  the 
event  last  Wednesday.  President  Johnson 
proclaimed  the  Week  on  July  12, 

The  Georgetown  professor  urged  the  Ad- 
ministration to  Initiate  debate  In  the  UJI. 
on  Soviet  Russian  Imperlo-colonlallsm,  as 
called  for  by  President  Kennedy  In  Septem- 
ber 1961  and  In  part  prepared  by  Adlal 
Stevenson's  memo  on  the  subject  In  Novem- 
ber of  that  year.  "Such  a  debate,"  he  said, 
"would  Impress  upon  Arab  leaders  the  scope 
of  Russian  colonialist  exploitation  of  some 
40  million  Muslim  brothers  In  the  USSR. 
Nasser,  Aril  and  others  are  playing  with  fire 
In  their  dependence  on  the  Red  Empire  to 
advance  their  Insular  goals." 

Relating  Vietnam,  the  Red  Empire,  and 
the  Middle  East  adventure  together.  Dr. 
Dobrlansky  also  urged  Congressional  hear- 
ings on  U.S.  policy  toward  the  USSR.  He 
pointed  out,  "Such  hearings  would  be  un- 
precedented because  we've  never  had  any 
since  the  USSR  was  founded  In  1922-23." 
Resolutions  to  this  effect  have  recently  been 
submitted  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  year's  observance  has  highlighted  the 
exposure  of  the  fraudulent  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Russian  Bolshevik  revolution,  which 
takes  place  this  November.  The  theme  was 
vmderscored  at  the  rally  here  by  the  adver- 
tised publication  this  October  of  Dobrlansky's 
book  The  Vulnerable  Russians,  as  an  "Amer- 
ican answer  to  the  '60th'." 

[Prom  the  (PhUadelphla.  Pa.)  America, 
July  27,  1967] 

Conference  Highlights  Captive  Nations 
Week  in  Washington 

Washington,  D.C. — ^Representatives  of 
Captive  Nations  Committees  from  Washing- 
ton, Baltimore.  Philadelphia.  New  Tork  and 
Detroit,  members  of  various  American  organi- 
zations and  labor  unions,  and  over  100  guests 
attended  the  Captive  Nations  Conference 
which  was  held  In  connection  with  national 
Captive  Nations  Week  observances  through- 
out the  land.  The  Conference,  organized  by 
the  National  Captive  Nations  Week  Conumlt- 
tee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Lev.  E. 
Dobrlansky.  was  held  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel 
here  on  Saturday.  July  15.  Its  main  purpose 
was  to  analyze  U.S.  foreign  policy  In  relation 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  and,  specifically  the  U.S. 
attitude  on  the  Captive  Nations. 

The  list  of  distinguished  speakers  Included : 
Dr  L  Dobrtansky,  Donald  Miller,  Executive 
Director  of  the  NCNC,  Congressman  Edward 
Derwlnskl,  Dlmltrl  Danelopol,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Copley  News  Service,  Dr.  Peter 
Llegens,  President  of  the  American-Latvian 
Society,  Dr.  Roman  Smal-Stockl,  and  Mrs. 
Clara  Lee  Shenol,  Journalist  and  authority  on 
China. 

Following  the  Conference,  a  banquet  was 
held  In  the  evening,  attended  by  over  250 
persons.  The  speakers  included  Congressmen 
J.  Buchanan,  E.  Derwlnskl,  and  M.  Felghan, 
and  Henry  Krlsh,  personal  representative  of 
APL-CIO  President  George  Meaney. 


Both  the  Conference  and  banquet  were  at- 
tended by  UCCA  Executive  Board  representa- 
tives: Mr.  I.  BlUlnsky,  Dr.  W.  Diishnyck,  Dr. 
E.  Zharsky,  Dr.  R.  Smal-Stockl,  and  Dr.  M. 
Kushnlr.  and  representatives  of  the  local 
UCCA  Branch:  Messrs.  W.  Andrluk.  T.  Caryk, 
and  W.  Mayewsky. 

(Prom  the  (Philadelphia,  Pa.)  America,  July 

27.  1967] 
Chicago  and  Pittsbijrgh  Mark  Captive 
Nations  Week 
Chicago,  III. — The  local  Ukrainian-Amer- 
ican community  mar!-ed  Captive  Nations 
Week  on  Saturday.  July  15,  with  impressive 
ceremonies  highlighted  by  a  protest  march 
down  Chicago's  main  street.  Twenty-two 
other  national  groups  Joined  the  Ukrain- 
ians In  the  annual  observance  whose  main 
purpose  Is  to  remind  the  Free  World  of  the 
countless  nations  still  held  captive  by  Red 
Russia.  Following  the  manifestation,  all  the 
participants  assembled  for  luncheon  at 
the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel  where  they  heard 
a  niunber  of  distinguished  speakers  repre- 
senting the  U.S.  Government  on  the  Federal. 
state,  and  local  levels. 

Governor  Otto  Kerner  and  Mayor  Richard 
J.  Daley  of  Chicago  Issued  separate  Captive 
Nations  Week  proclamations.  Both  the  local 
press  and  television  covered  the  observance 
In  great  detail. 

The  celebrations  were  dl.ected  by  Mr. 
Victor  Klksnls  and  Mrs.  Ulana  Celevych. 
chairman  and  secretary,  respectfully,  of  the 
local  Captive  Nations  Conmalttee. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Hon,  Robert  W.  Duggan. 
District  Attorney  of  Allegheny  County,  Vin- 
cent Murovych,  special  assistant  to  the  state 
district  attorney,  and  Wolodymyr  Mazur, 
Supreme  President  of  the  Ukrainian  National 
Aid  Association,  were  the  principal  speakers 
of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  observance 
sponsored  by  the  local  UCCA  Branch  on  Sun- 
day, July  16.  Close  to  one  thoiisand  persons, 
mostly  Ukrainian-Americans  from  Pitta- 
burgh,  McKees  Rock,  Carnegie,  Ambridge, 
and  other  localities  took  part  In  the  cere- 
monies. 

The  Captive  Nations  Week  proclamation 
Issued  by  Hon.  R.  P.  Shafer,  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  read  by  Sheriff  Peter 
Sulyk.  Following  the  official  part  of  the  pro- 
gram Jarofilaw  and  Oksana  Rudakevych,  the 
noted  stage  duo  from  Philadelphia  presented 
a  highly  entertaining  variety  program. 

This  was  the  ninth  annual  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  arranged  by  the  local  Captive 
Nations  Committee. 

[From  the  (Philadelphia,  Pa.)  America,  July 

27,  1967] 

Captive  Nations  Week  in  Hartford 

Hartford,  Conn. — The  week  of  July  16  to 
22  was  proclaimed  Captive  Nations  Week  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  ConnecUcut. 
Hon.  John  Dempsey,  and  the  state's  ethnic 
minorities  whose  homelands  are  occupied  by 
the  Russian  Communists  observed  the  Week 
accordingly. 

Captive  Nations  Week  observances  In  Hart- 
ford began  on  Sunday,  July  16,  with  a  Joint 
Divine  Uturgy  for  all  participating  groups. 
Two  addresses,  the  reading  of  the  Governor's 
and  Mayor  Klnsella's  proclamations,  and  the 
adoption  of  appropriate  resolutions  marked 
the  omclal  program.  Statements  on  the  threat 
posed  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  need  to 
heed  the  call  for  help  of  the  Captive  Nations 
were  dispatched  to  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  the  U.S.  Department  of  State.  Con- 
necticut Senators  and  Representatives,  and 
the  local  press. 

The  Captive  Nations  Committee  for  the 
state  of  Connecticut  was  headed  for  the  sec- 
ond straight  year  by  Mr.  Alexander  Pryshllak. 
who  also  serves  as  President  of  the  local 
Branch  of  the  UCCA. 
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(Prom  the  (Philadelphia.  Pa.)  America.  July 

27.   19671 
CAiTrvE  Nations  Week  1967   -Co-Existence' 

ANU      ;>ELh-DETEnMINATION  ' 

(By  O    3zcz\idluki 

An  assertion  appearing  In  a  speech  de- 
livered (June  20.' 1967 1  by  Pre.sldent  John- 
son serves  t<>  bring  to  the  public  attention 
not  only  a  disturbing  dichotomy  m  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  present  administration, 
but  reveals  what  may  very  well  be  an  omi- 
nous flaw  in  the  political  morality  which  has 
given  rlae  to  what  appears  to  be  basic  in 
Department  of  Suae  thinking— the  almost 
dogged  Uislstt-nce  that  our  nation  seek  "co- 
existence bridges"  %%'lth  the  sole  remaining 
vestige  of  archaic  colonialism  existent  in  the 
world  today   the  Soviet  Russian  imperlum. 

Speaking  beiore  the  Junior  Chaniher  of 
Commerce  i:i  B:iItimore,  the  President  Is 
quoted  as  dcocriomg  Americas  commitments 
to  South  Vietnam  as  predicated  on  the  tra- 
ditional American  posture  of  "of!erlug  help 
to  a  .■'mall  country  seeking  the  right  of  self- 
determination  " 

PRACTICES   AND   DECLARATIONS 

If  "co-existence"  Is  a  lintel  of  admlnistr?.- 
tlve  policy  so  too  is  "self-determination  for 
all  peoples:"  and  we  are  again  on  the  thresh- 
old of  BtlU  another  gesture  by  the  admin- 
istration reaffirming  the  self-determination" 
continues  a  basic-  entity  of  foreign  policy,  as 
stated  by  the  President  in  his  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week  Proclamation"  called  for  by  a 
Public  Law  The  1967  Proclamation  sets  aside 
the  week  of  Julv  16-22  as  "Captive  Nations 
Week"  and  enjoins  Americans  to  subscribe 
"to  the  principles  of  national  Independence 
and  human  liberty." 

The  conaict  here  is  that  "co-existence" 
tends  precisely  to  run  head  on  agaln.st  the 
principles  of  ■national  independence  and  hu- 
man liberty"  i  which  are  tautological  terms 
for  ••seIf-det?rmlnatlon"i  in  terms  of  official 
thinking  relating  to  the  27  once  free  nations 
which  today  compn.'^e  the  Captive  Nations  of 
the  Russian  and  Chinese  Communisi:  em- 
pires. ^ 

RIGHT    TO    ASK. 

Amerlcan.s  have  i  right  to  ask:  ha*  the 
tradltlon:illv  American  nrtn.'lple  of  self-de- 
terminitlon  been  now  redefined  to  exclude 
those  nations  which  have  either  been  an- 
nexed outr'eht  hv  the  Soviet  Union,  or  else 
h.ivo  been  converted  Into  Soviet  Russian 
satellites'  On  the  record,  the  answers  seem 
to  be  a  foreboding  "yes." 

This  suspiiion  is  heightened  by  the  fact 
(and  the  reader  may  inquire  his  C'/ngre.^s- 
man  on  thi.^l  rh^t  the  aimlnistration  has 
t:iken  m"i.svires  to  discourage  action  on  a 
series  of  identical  bills  calling  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Special  Committee  on  Captive 
Nations  In  Congress,  which  have  been  bottled 
up  in  the  Knuie  Rules  Committee  since 
1960. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  administration 
spoke.smen  occasionally  reassert  the  prin- 
ciple of  "self-determination."  as  the  Pre.'l- 
dent  did  In  Baltimore,  more  often  and  more 
forcibly  they  propotmd  the  "virtues"  of  "co- 
existence." m<->st  recently  costumed  In 
"brldge-bulldlnr; "  proposals 

CONCERN    roR    CAPTIVE    N  \TIONS    URGED 

World  peace  can  best  be  served  by  the 
establishment  of  universal  freedom  in  this 
world,  and  we  think  that  the  occasion  of 
1967  Captive  Nations  Week  should  be  the 
vehicle  for  .i  public  remonstrance  asking  that 
Washington  extend  its  concern  tor  small 
nations  to  all  such  countries  which  today 
continue  to  suiTer  the  bonds  or  menace  of 
Russian  and  Chinese  Communist  colonlal- 
Ismi  Ukraine,  Armenli.  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
Estonia.  .Azerbaijan.  Georgia,  Idel-Ural, 
North  Caucasia.  Crossackla.  Byelorussia  Tur- 
kestan. Hungary  Pihind,  Bulgaria  Czecho- 
slovakia. Rumania.  East  Germany,  mainland 


China.   North  Korea.  Tibet,  North  Vietnam. 
Cuba. 

.\3  President  Kennedy  saidi  "This  country 
must  never  recognize  the  situation  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  as  a  permanent  one.  but 
must,  by  all  peaceful  means,  keep  alive  the 
hopes  of  freedom  of  the  captive  nations." 

Proclamation — Capttve   Nations   Week. 
July  17-23,  1967 

Whereas,  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment -based  upon  'the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned"—which  has  existed  in  the  United 
States  of  America  for  190  years,  has  resulted 
In  the  development  of  a  warm  understand- 
ing and  sympathy  for  the  aspirations  for 
freedom  of  peoples  everywhere  and  In  the 
recognition  of  the  natural  Interdepciideiicy 
of  the  peoples  and  nations  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  the  enslavement  of  a  substantl.il 
part  of  the  world  s  population  by  Communist 
imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the  idea  of 
peaceful  co-existence  between  nations  and 
constitutes  an  Impediment  to  the  natural 
bonds  of  understanding  between  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  other  peoples;  and 

Whereas,  since  1918  the  imperialistic  and 
aggressive  policies  of  vast  military  despot- 
isms of  International  Communism  have  re- 
sulted in  the  creation  of  a  constant  threat 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  of 
all  the  free  peoples  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  the  Imrerlallstlc  policies  of  the 
Communist  regimes  have  led.  through  direct 
and  indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
of  the  national  independence  of  Poland. 
Hungary.  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Latvia,  Estonia.  White  Ruthenla,  Ru- 
mania, East  Germany,  Bulgaria.  Mainland 
China.  Armenia.  Azcrisaljan.  Georgia,  North 
Korea,  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackia. 
Turkestan,  North  Vietnam.  Serbia,  Croatia. 
Slovenia.  Cuba  and  others:  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  vital  to  the  national  secti- 
rlty  of  the  United  States  and  the  other  free 
nations  of  the  world  that  the  desire  for  lib- 
erty and  Independence  on  the  part  of  the 
peoples  of  these  conquered  nations  should 
be  steadfastly  kept  alive: 

Now.  therefore,  I,  James  A.  Rhodes,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Ohio,  do  hereby  desig- 
nate the  week  of  July  17-23.  1967.  as  Capttve 
Nations  Week,  and  urge  that  all  citizens  sup- 
port this  annual  recognition  of  the  Interit 
and  purpose  of  the  Communist  dominated 
and  oppre.=ised  peoples  of  the  world  to  regain 
their  freedom. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  sub- 
scribed my  name  and  caused  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  State  of  Ohio  to  be  affixed  at  Colum- 
bus, this  21st  day  of  June,  In  the  year  of  Our 
Lord.  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and 
Sixty-Seven. 

James  A.  Rhodes, 

Governor. 

New     England     Committee     tor     Captive 
Nations  Pre.ss  Release 

Boston.  Mass. — The  week  of  July  16-22  Is 
Captive  Nations  Week  In  this  country.  Qov- 
ernor  Volpe  and  Mayor  Collins  have  Issued 
proclamations,  urging  citizens  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  captive  nations  under  Communist 
domination,  according  to  a  spokesman  of  the 
New  England  Committee  for  Captive  Nations. 

Observed  nation-wide  for  the  ninth  con- 
secutive year,  the  purpose  of  Captive  N.itlons 
Week  is  to  manifest  that  we  share  with  those 
nations  held  In  bondage  their  aspirations  for 
the  recovery  of  their  freedom  and  their 
independence 

The  observances  have  been  vltuperatlvely 
attacked  by  the  Communists,  because  they 
spread  the  truth  about  Russian  and  Chinese 
colonialism 

Stated  Governor  Volpe,  "It  Is  vital  to  the 
Interests  and  the  natUjnal  ."security  of  the 
United  States  that  the  desire  to  be  free  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  these  people  should  be 
steadfastly  kept  alive,  especially  since  this 
desire  for  liberty  and  independence  consti- 


tutes a  fwwerful  deterrent  to  war  and  one  of 
the  best  hopes  for  a  Ju.st  and  lasting  peace." 
These  are  the  captive  nations:  Poland, 
Hungary.  Lithuania.  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenia,  Rumania, 
E.ist  Germany,  Bulgaria.  Mainland  China, 
.Armenia.  Azerbaijan.  Georgia,  North  Korea, 
Albania.  Idel-Ural.  Tibet.  Cossackia.  Turkes- 
titn.  North  Vietnam,  Cuba  and  other  nations 


Declaration  by  Mayor  John  F.  Collins 

Whereas,  by  Public  Law  passed  by  the  86ch 
Congress  of  the  United  Statt-s  of  America  the 
third  week  of  each  July  Is  set  aside  iiS  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  In  order  to  allow  all  t'ilnk- 
ing  Aniericuns  to  ni.snifest  their  devotion  to 
the  caufe  of  freedom,  and  to  assure  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Captive  Nailotis  that  America 
remains  th.e  beacon  of  light  and  of  hi.pe  for 
the  restoration  of  their  national  freeiioms 
and  liberties;  and 

Whereas,  there  dwell  In  our  city  large  num- 
bers of  Americans  who  proudly  own  to  an- 
cestry deriving  from  those  once-free  nations 
now  held  under  Communi.st  domination: 
Armenia.  Ukraine.  Latvia,  Lithunnia,  Es- 
tonia. Hung.iry.  Poland.  Rumanii.  Bv.lg.irla. 
East  Germany,  Czechoslovak!  ;i.  Serhla- 
Croatla-Slovenia  (in  Yugoslavia),  Byelorus- 
siii,  Azerbaijan.  Georgia.  Idel-Ural  Nort."-. 
CiUicasus,  Far  E.istern  Republic,  Turkestan 
Mongolia,  Albania,  North  Korea.  North  Viet- 
nam. Mainland  China.  Tibet  and  finally 
Cuba;  and 

Wiiereas.  the  harmoniou.s  unification  of 
the  diverse  elements  of  our  free  society  has 
led  the  people  of  the  Unltrd  St.ites  to  possess 
a  warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the 
aspirations  of  peoples  everywhere  and  to  rec- 
ognize the  natural  Interdepcndency  of  the 
peoples  and  the  nations  of  the  world 

Now.  therefore,  I.  John  F.  CoMin.=  .  Mayor 
of  Boston,  do  hereby  declare  the  week  of 
July  17  through  July  23,  as  Cuptlve  Nutions 
Week  in  Boston,  and  urge  all  citizens  to  take 
notice  of  this  special  observance. 

John  F.  Collins. 

Mayor. 

Proclamation  by  Gov.  John  A.  Volpe 

Where.is.  A  largo  number  of  the  citizens 
of  our  State  are  Americans  who  proudly  claim 
ancestry  to  those  once  free  nations  now  held 
under  Communist  domination:  Armenia. 
Ukraine.  Latvia.  Llthu.Miia.  Estoni  i.  Hungary. 
Poland.  Rum.ini-.,  Bulgaria.  East  Germany. 
Czechoslovakia.  Serbln-Croatla-Slovenln.  Bye- 
lorussia, Azerbaijan,  Georgl.i.  Idel-UrsI,  North 
Cancnsus.  Fir  East.^rn  Republic.  Turke.'Uin, 
Mongolia.  Albania,  North  K'>re.i.  North  Viet- 
nam. Mainhuid  Chini.  Tibet  and  Cuba,  and 

Wherep-S.  Tliese  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  St.ites  as  the  cltndel  of  human 
freedom,  for  leidershlp  in  bringing  about 
their  own  Independence,  and 

Whereas.  It  is  vital  to  the  Interests  and 
the  national  security  of  the  United  .States 
that  the  deisire  to  be  free  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  these  peoples  should  be  steadfastly 
kept  alive,  especially  since  this  de.sire  (o: 
liberty  and  Independence  constitutes  :i 
powerful  deterrent  to  war  and  one  of  the  be.'t 
hopes  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace,  and 

Whereas.  During  the  .mriu.il  celebrntlon  c'. 
Captive  Nations  Week.  Amerlc.ins  of  .lU  ex- 
tractions throughout  our  nation  have  the 
opportunity  to  manifest  that  we  share  with 
those  nations  held  In  bondage  their  aspira- 
tions for  the  rectivery  of  their  freedom  and 
their  Independence; 

Now,  therefore.  I.  John  A  Volp.>,  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  do 
hereby  procl.Um  the  week  of  July  16-22,  1967 
as  Captive  N.itions  Week  and  urge  all  citizens 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  take  cognizance  of 
this  event,  and  to  participate  appropriately 
in  Its  observ.ince. 

Given  at  the  Executive  Chamber  in  Boston, 
this  eleventh  day  of  July.  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
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seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  one  hundred  and 
ninety-second. 

John  A.  Volpe. 
By  His  Excellency  the  Governor; 

Kevin  H.  White. 
Sec'Ctary  of  the  Cornmoiiwealth. 

C.tPTivE   Nations   Week   Ceremony   at  New 
York  City  Hall 

The  third  week  of  July  was  selected  for 
the  animal  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  to  demonstrate  the  sympathy  and  sup- 
port of  New  York  for  the  millions  of  sub- 
niB.ited  p.ople  of  E.ist-Central  Europe  aspir- 
ing to  regain  national  Independence  and 
freedom. 

At  New  York  City  H.iU  on  Wednesday, 
July  19.  1967,  at  9:30  a.m..  Mayor  Jol^n  V. 
Lir'd'iav  received  the  national  delegations  of 
.ACEN  representing  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czech- 
oslovakia, Estonia,  Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithu- 
ania, Poland,  and  Rumania,  and  leaders  of 
the  Ukri'.inl.in  community  at  a  ceremony  In 
the  Board  of  Estimates  Chambers. 

The  Mayor  officially  Issued  his  Proclama- 
tion which  in  part  stated: 

"Wherens  the  People  of  Eastern  and  Cen- 
tral Europe  -«  well  as  those  In  other  parts 
of  the  world,  arc  being  denied  fundamental 
human  rights  in  pursuing  their  own  des- 
tiny .  .  .  now.  therefore.  I,  John  V.  Lindsay, 
M.ivor  of  the  City  of  New  York,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  cf  July  16-22.  1967,  as 
■Captive  Nation?  Week'  in  New  York  City  and 
call  upon  our  citizens  to  observe  this  week 
by  offering  prayers  and  dedicating  their 
efforts  to  the  peaceful  liberation  of  oppressed 
and  subjug;..ted  people  all  over  the  world." 

The  Mayor  presented  his  official  Proclama- 
tion :o  sicfav  Ko'bon^'^i.  Cliairman  of  the 
AssemlJly  of  Captive  European  Nations. 
Fcliki  Gndom.'tki.  Acting  Secretary  General 
of  the  Assembly.  Msgr.  John  Bnlkunas.  Presi- 
dent of  t'le  Conference  of  Americans  of  Cen- 
tral and  Ei.'-tern  European  Descent,  and 
Christopher  Emmet.  Chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  of  the  Captive  Nations  also 
ii&si.'^ted  at  the  ceremony. 

Women  and  youth  in  native  costume  and 
with  flac.-  .sl-.inved  tl-.eir  nssociation  with  the 
captive  natluiis  of  Eastern  Europe. 


Proclamation  by  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay 

Whereas:  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law 
86-90  establishing  the  3rd  week  of  July  of 
each  year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  In- 
viting' the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve this  week  with  appropriate  prayers, 
ceremonies  and  activities  expressing  their 
sympathy  with  and  support  for  the  Just 
aspirations  of  captive  peoples  for  freedom 
and  independence;  and 

W^hereas:  The  people  of  eastern  and  cen- 
tral Europe  as  well  as  those  In  other  parts 
of  the  world,  are  being  denied  fundamental 
human  rights  In  pursuing  their  own  destiny; 
and 

Whereas;  The  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  In  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  tyranny  and 
aggression;  and 

Whereas:  The  freedom-loving  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations  look  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  leadership  in  attaining 
their  freedom  and  Independence, 

Now.  therefore,  I,  John  V.  Lindsay,  mayor 
of  the  ciiy  of  New  York  do  hereby  proclaim 
the  week  of  July  16-22.  1967,  as  "Captive 
Nations  Week"  In  New  York  City  and  call 
upon  our  citizens  to  observe  this  week  by 
offering  prayers  and  dedicating  their  eflforts 
for  the  peaceful  liberation  of  oppressed  and 
subjugated  peoples  all  over  the  world. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  city  of  New- 
York  to  be  affixed. 


Captive  Nations  Week  Ceremony  at  City 
H\LL-MAYon  Lindsay  Receives  Commit- 
tee,   PRE>;EN-TS    PnOCLAMATIOX 

Cjptive  Nations  Week,  Inaugurated  in  1959 
by  a  Joint  Resolution  of  the  United  States 
Congres,  i  Public  Law  86-90(  will  he  ob- 
served -his  ye,ir  between  July  16  ai:d  22.  The 
third  v.eek  of  Jtily  hff  been  selected  for  this 
annual  nbs-ervi'.nce  xo  demon.itrate  the  sym.- 
pathy  and  fiippoit  of  .^meric.in  citizens  for 
the  mll'i'ins  of  subjuyated  people  of  East- 
Central  Etirope  who  are  aspiring  to  regain 
national  independence  and  freedom.  Al- 
bania. Bulgnri.i,  Czechoslov.-ikin.  Estonia. 
Hungary.  Latvia,  Lithuiinia.  Poland  and  Ru- 
mania are  designated  the  Captive  European 
Nations. 

At  City  H.TlI  on  Wednesday,  July  19,  at 
9:30  A.M..  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  will  re- 
cei'.e  representatives  of  the  organizations 
concerned  at  a  ceremony  to  be  held  in  the 
Board  of  Estimate  Chamber.  This  was  an- 
nounced txlay  by  Commissioner  John  S. 
Palmer  of  the  Department  of  Public  Events. 

The  M.iy  ir  wil  present  his  official  procla- 
mation to'  Mr  Stefan  Korbonskl,  Chairman 
of  the  Assembly  of  Captive  European  Nations. 
Mr  Pellks  Gaciomskl.  Acting  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  .^ssembly.  Msgr.  John  Palkunas. 
President  of  the  Conference  of  Americans  of 
Central  and  Eastern  European  Descent,  and 
Mr  Christopher  Emmet.  Chairman  of  the 
American  Friends  of  the  Captive  Nations  will 
participate  In  the  ceremony.  The  members 
and  alternates  of  the  Assembly  of  Captive 
European  Nations  representing  national  dele- 
gates will  also  take  part  in  the  event. 


[Editorial   of   WHIO   Radio    and   Television. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  July  13,  1967] 

Captive  Nations  WncK 

Eight  years  ago  Congress,  by  joint  resolu- 
tion, designated  the  third  week  of  July  as 
Captive  Nations  Week,  and  Instructed  the 
President  to  so  declare  by  proclamation.  Un- 
fortunately, the  majority  of  Americans  know- 
little  about  the  meaning  of  Captive  Nations 
Week. 

Those  who  best  know  about  this  week  are 
those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
escape  from  captive  nations  to  enjoy  the 
opportunity  of  living  in  this  country,  and 
those  who  have  relatives  and  friends  still  in 
these  countries.  The  loss  of  freedom  and 
self-determination  In  many  countries  start- 
ed in  1917  when  the  Russian  government  fell 
victim  to  the  communists.  Following  World 
War  11  many  countries,  such  as  Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia.  Hungary.  Poland  and  others, 
came  under  communist  domination.  Little 
by  lit'Je  since  then,  people  of  other  countries 
aiid  parts  of  countries  have  lost  their  right 
of  government.  This  loss  has  not  resulted 
fi-om  the  free  election  that  we  take  for 
granted,  but  by  deception  and  force.  An  ex- 
ample is  the  communist  action  in  central 
China  during  the  past  year,  and  in  Hong 
Kong  during  the  past  week. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  people  in  this 
country  take  our  form  of  government  and 
the  freedoms  it  guarantees  for  granted.  We 
give  little  thought  to  almost  total  lack  of 
human  dignity  in  the  Iron  Curtain  countries. 
We  attend  the  Church  or  Synagog  of  our 
choice,  we  express  our  thoughts  openly,  we 
criticize  our  government  when  we  think  it  Is 
wrong.  We  are  accustomed  to  watching  un- 
biased and  complete  news  on  television,  lis- 
tening to  It  on  radio  and  reading  uncensored 
newspapers  and  magazines.  We  automati- 
cally expect  collective  bargaining  between 
unions  and  management.  We  travel  from 
state  to  state  and  country  to  country  as  we 
wish.  We  believe  every  human  being  should 
be  able  to  do  all  these  things.  But  the  mil- 
lions of  people  In  the  captive  nations  have 
none  of  these  freedoms.  Too  many  people 
these  days  are  advocating  peaceful  coexist- 
ence, but  there  can  be  no  peaceful  coexist- 
ence as  long  as  captive  nations  exist. 
Probably  the  greatest  appreciation  appre- 


ciation for  our  form  of  government  that 
many  people  experience  Is  their  first  on-the- 
spot  view  of  the  Berlin  wall.  This  certainly  is 
a  very  real  symbol  of  hie  in  captive  nations. 
As  we  observe  Captive  Nations  Week  we 
should  each  resolve  that  we,  as  one  contribu- 
tion to  our  form  of  government,  will  never 
forget  our  obligations  to  keep  it  free.  We  do 
not  maintain  a  "government -of  the  people" 
by  saying  "I  just  dcn't  want  to  get  involved", 
■riie  people  in  the  captive  nations  would  very 
much  like  to  get  involved,  but  for  them  it  is 
too  late. 

Dayton,  Ohio's  Captive  N.\tions  Week  1967 

The  real  highlight  was  WHIO's  wonder- 
ful cooperation — Community  Service  Direc- 
tor Paul  J.  Price  started  otf  the  week  with 
a  marvelous  editorial  that  was  heard  Mon- 
day (7  17  67)  night  and  at  the  regular  times 
on  Tuesday  on  TV  and  AM  and  FM  radio  and 
sent  to  many  interested  citizens!  Then  on 
Thursday  (7  20  67)  Conversation  Piece  had 
Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Captive  Nations  Committee, 
speaking  and  answering  interesting  ques- 
tions from  his  home  in  Alexandria,  Va.  with 
Mr.  Em  as  the  perfect  host! 

Fortunately  the  flags  were  flying  up  and 
dow-n  Main  St.  from  Thursday  through 
Sunday  and  both  the  Dayton  library  and 
the  Oakwood  (Wright)  library  had  copies  of 
Mayor  Hall's  and  Governor  Rhodes'  Proc- 
lamations as  well  as  approprii'te  books  on 
display  the  entire  w-eek. 

On  Thursday  (7  20  67)  tOO  WAVI  (radio) 
had  tw-o  Latvian  Captive  Nations  men  on 
Dayton  Place  (a  little  after  ten  a.m.  to 
eleven)  explaining  the  importance  of  this 
week  and  answering  questions  and  Wing's 
Man  On  the  Street  had  Janet  'Veigel.  the 
young  girl  of  Lithuanian  descent,  explaining 
the  reason  for  the  flags  flying  and  reminding 
of  the  service  at  The  Shrine  of  Three  Crosses. 

The  Kettering  Oakwood  Times  made  no- 
tice of  the  week,  as  did  the  Dayton  Shopping 
News.  The  NCR  Noon  Headlines,  The  Journal 
Herald  carried  David  Lawrence's  mention  of 
it  on  RTonday  (17thi  and  the  Da\ton  Daily 
News  had  headlines  about  the  Governor's 
proclamation  on  Wednesday  (19th),  an  edi- 
torial that  was  trying  to  prod  some  action 
from  the  Captive  Nations  people  themselves 
on  Thursday  (2Cth)  and  an  excellent  head- 
lined letter  Sunday  (23rd)  which  was  the 
clay  for  the  ceremonies  at  the  Monunient  of 
the  Three  Crosses  w-hich  WLW  TV  carried 
briefly  (one  niintite!)  on  the  early  and  late 
news.  Hear  they  also  carried  spot  announce- 
ments during  the  week!  i  The  Journal  has 
not  received  otie  letter  about  the  importance 
of  this  week  and  The  News  gunranlees  they 
will  publish  th.e  lone  other  one  they  received 
in  a  day  or  two!  !  !  Know-  tlie  reliable  letter 
writer  has  been  biuiy  requesting  Proclama- 
tions, flags,  etc.  so  we  strongly  fee!  this 
proves  how  most  people  will  complain  but 
not  act!  Copies  of  Gov.  P.hodes  Proclama- 
tion were  also  on  display  In  the  YMCA,  the 
YWCA.  Junior  Acliievement,  Senior  Citi- 
zens' Center  and  Page  Manor!  Know  Con- 
gressman Whaleii  sent  a  congratulatory  wire 
to  F.nther  Narbutas  too!    !    ! 


(From  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer. 

July  17,  19641 

Captive  Nations  Week 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  others — Chinese. 
Albanians,  Bulgarians,  Estonians,  Poles, 
Yugoslavs,  Hungarians — have  been  more 
fortunate  than  Peter  Fechter  (who  died  In 
the  shadow  of  the  Berlin  wall  while  attempt- 
ing to  flee  to  freedom  In  1962).  But  each 
of  them  left  behind  a  homeland  deep  In 
despair. 

It  was  in  1959  that  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  set  aside  the  third  week  of 
each  July  as  Captive  Nations  week.  The  con- 
gressional Intent  was  to  reaffirm  the  determi- 
nation of  the  American  people  that  the  peo- 
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I>1m  of  the  Soviet  empire  shcoild  one  day 
kxxow  the  real  meaning  of  self-determination, 
Jor  which,  we  are  apt  to  forget.  World  War 
nwaa  fought. 

It  ha«  become  faahlonable  In  recent  years 
to  play  down  Captive  Nations  week  and  the 
e«UM  It  seelLB  to  dramatize.  To  speaJc  of 
Soviet  satellite  states.  It  Is  argued.  U  to  im- 
peril good  East-West  relations. 

But  so  long  ks  there  are  Peter  Pechters 
In  the  world,  the  conaclence  of  the  West 
can  know  no  rest. 

[Prom  the  Dayton  lOhloi  Shopping  News. 
July  19.  19671 
CAf^^vE  Nations  Week 
Tou  are  invited  to  participate  In  the  cere- 
monies on  the  occasion  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  celebrauori   which   will   take   place  at 
the  Monument  of  the  Three  Croasea.  Leo  and 
Rita  Sts..  1922  Leo  St  .  July  23  at  11  am 

(Prom  the  Dayton  (Ohloi  Dally  News. 

July  19.  19671 

Captitk  Nations  Wcsic  Proclaimed  ts  State 

The  week  of  July  17  to  23  la  Captive  Na- 
tion* week,  according  to  a  proclamation  Is- 
sued in  Columbus  by  Oov.  James  A.  Rhodes. 

Purpose  of  the  week,  the  proclamation  In- 
«Ucftted.  Is  to  take  note  of  "the  Imperialistic 
and  aggressive  policies  of  vast  military  des- 
potism of  internatlon.il  communism  as  .i 
constant  threat  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  of  all  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world." 

Captive  nations  Usted  Include  Poland. 
Hung8U7.  Lithuania,  the  Ukraine.  Czecho- 
slovakia. Latvia.  Estonia,  Romania.  East  Oer- 
many,  Bulgaria,  mainland  China.  Armenia, 
North  Korea.  Albania,  Tibet.  North  Vietnam 
and  Cuba. 

"It  is  vital  to  the  n.itlonal  security  of  the 
United  States  and  the  other  free  nations  of 
the  world  that  the  desire  for  liberty  bldA  In- 
dependence on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
these  conquered  nations  shouid  be  stead- 
fastly kept  alive,"  Oov.  Rhodes'  proclamation 
stated.  

IProm  the  Dayton   (Ohlot   Dally  News. 

July  15.  1964) 

Psoclamation:  Rhodes  Marks  Capttve  Wrex 

Oov.  James  A.  Rhodes  has  signed  a  procla- 
mation, which  Is  on  display  at  the  Mont- 
gomery Coimty  Ubrary.  announcing  this 
week   as   Captive   Nations   week. 

The  proclamation  Is  similar  to  the  one 
signed  In  Washington  by  President  Lyndon 
Johnson. 

The  public  observance  of  Captive  Nation 
week  began  six  years  ago. 

The  Rhodes  proclamation  states  that 
"Communist  enslavement  makes  a  mockery 
of  the  Idea  of  peaceful  coexistence  between 
nations."  It  describes  the  spread  of  commu- 
nism as  a  "vast  empire  which  poses  a  threat 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  all 
free  peoples  of  the  world." 

The  pfoclamatlon  further  calls  for  the 
support  of  all  citizens  in  thl.-t  "annual  rec- 
ognition of  the  plight  of  oppressed  people  of 
eastern  Europe." 

Llbrarliin  Mildred  Stlbltz  said  that  to  her 
knowledge  this  statewide  proclamation  is  the 
first  of  Its  kind  to  be  put  on  display  In  the 
public  Ubrarj-. 

Captive  Nations  Week  Observed 
On   display   at   the    Dayton    Public   library 
this  week  la  the  original  copy  of  Gov.  James 
H.  Rhodes'  proclam.itlon  designating  this  as 
Captive  Nations  week 

In  1959  the  U  3.  congress  set  aside  the 
third  week  of  each  July  as  a  memorial  to  the 
nations  losing  their  Independence  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

Captive  Nations  week  also  la  Intended  to 
reafTlrm  American  determination  that  the 
peoples  of  the  Soviet  countries  one  day  shall 
be  given  self-determination. 


Captive   Nations   Week   Resolution 
Whereas  the  third  week  of  July,  the  Amer- 
ican people  mark   the  annual  obbervance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  as  provided  by  Public 
Law  86-90  of  1959:  and 

Whereas  every  year  since  1959,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  .\rr.erloa  Issues 
the  Captive  Nations  Week  Prochimation  In- 
viting the  American  people  to  mark  the  occa- 
sion with  appropriate  manifestations:  and 
Whereas  as  stated  clearly  in  the  Public  Law 
of  1969  the  Soviet  Russian  Imperlo-colonlai- 
ism  contributed  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
national  independence  of  Poland,  Hungary, 
Lithuania.  Ukraine,  Czechaslovakla,  Latvia. 
Estonia.  White  Ruthenla.  Rumania.  East  Ger- 
many. Bulgaria,  mainland  China,  Armenia. 
Azerbaijan.  Georgia,  North  Korea,  Albania. 
Idel-Ural,  Tibet.  Cosaackla.  Turkestiin.  North 
Vietnam,  and  others:  and 

Whereas  many  non-Rus.slan  nations  are 
still  suffering  In  the  Soviet  Russian  dungeon. 
the  largest  colonial  structure  built  on  con- 
quered territories;  and 

Whereas  many  captive  nations.  Including 
45  million  Ukrainian  people,  endure  hardship, 
political,  religious  and  national  persecution, 
and  enormous  economic  exploitation,  and 
Whereas  the  goal  of  Soviet  Communist 
Moscow  Is  directed  to  worldwide  conquest 
endangering  free  nations  of  the  world  and 
particularly  the  United  States  of  America; 
and 

Whereas  Soviet  leaders  are  continuously 
condemning  "American  imperialism"  and 
supporting  the  "wars  of  national  liberation  ' 
of  all  colonial  peoples,  and 

Whereas  Soviet  Ru.sslan  Bolsheriks  are 
continuing  to  supply  the  Red  ngime  of 
North  Vietnam  with  modern  armaments  for 
the  purpose  of  defeating  the  American  de- 
fenders of  indepenaent  Sijuth  Vietnam,  in- 
spiring war  m  the  Middle  East,  and  ever  in- 
creasing guerrilla  warfare  throughout  the 
continent  of  South  .America; 

Now,  therefore,  we  Americans  of  Ukrainian 
descent,  gathered  here  today.  Julv  23.  1967. 
at  the  Ukraiman  Estate  Kiev"  to  commemo- 
rate the  9th  annual  observance  f  Captive 
Naaona  Week,  urge  our  Government  In 
Washington  to  review  our  policy  of  accom- 
modation toward  the  Soviet  Union  and  Ita 
Communist  empire  which  is  contradictory  to 
the  tradition  of  freedom-loving  Amerlcan.s. 
We  appeal  to  the  United  States  Government 
to  abolish  the  policy  of  contalnmeni.  and 
"building  bridges  of  understanding"  with 
the  Communist  empire  and  lo  adopt  a  policy 
which  would  be  with  the  spirit  of  the  Cap- 
Uve  Nations  Week  resolution  in  support  of 
national  independence  and  self-determina- 
tion of  all  captive  nations. 

We  wholeheartedly  support  H.  Res  666 
Introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Hon  Edward  J  Derwlnskl.  Congressman 
from  Illinois,  calling  fur  a  tun^res.slonal  re- 
view of  US.  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union 
We  appeal  to  all  our  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen to  support  H.  Res  666  and  thus 
assure  its  pa.ssage  In  the  United  States 
Congress 

July  23.  1967 


ADDRESS  BY  CONGRESSMAN  JOHN 
BRADEMAS.  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE 
FOR  AUDIO-VISUAL  SKI.LINO  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  AUDIO-VISUAL 
ASSOCIATION.  JULY  9,  lOfiT  INDI- 
.\NA  UNIVERSITY.  BLOOMINGTON 
IND 

Mr  PRYOR  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sont  that  the  gcntlfman  from 
Indiana  'Mr  BradimasI  may  extend  hi.s 
remarks  at  thi.s  pjint  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneou.s  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemar. 
from  .Arkansas !" 
There  wa.i  no  objection. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  9.  1967.  I  had  the  privilece  of  de- 
livering the  keynote  address  at  the  Na- 
tional Ir..3tilule  for  Audio-Visual  Sell- 
ing of  the  National  Audio-Visual  Associ- 
ation, which  was  held  m  my  home  State 
on  the  campus  of  Indiana  l  nivcr.sity  a; 
Bloomington. 

I  include  the  text  of  my  remarks  on 
that  occasion: 

I  am  here  today  as  a  member  ot  ihe  Cons- 
mlttee  on  Education  and  Labor  and  as  one 
who  shares  your  commitment  to  bring  to 
bear  the  best  that  the  audlo-vlsuai  field  can 
produce  on  the  achievement  of  first-rat« 
education  for  all  Americans. 

In  a  time  when  audio-visual  equipment 
and  materials  are  becoming  Increasingly  iic- 
portant  In  education  at  all  levels,  I  am  espe- 
cially pleased  to  see  that  you,  members  of 
the  audio-visual  Industry,  are  making  It  a 
point  to  Improve  your  knowledge  In  order  to 
be  of  more  use  and  to  give  better  service  to 
your  customers. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  envy  the 
challenge  and  e.xcitement  of  your  task  in  the 
audio-visual  field.  You  hardly  need  to  be  re- 
minded that  yours  Is  a  revolutionary  indus- 
try, pulsating  with  new  and  dramatic  devel- 
opments. As  Fortune  magazine  has  put  It 
"technology  is  knocking  at  the  schoolhouse 
door"  and  what  we  have  seen  so  far  In  the 
new  educational  media  is  only  a  trickle  com- 
pared with  what  Is  likely  to  come  In  the  fu- 
ture. The  Industrial  revolution  Is  Just  getting 
underway  In  American  education. 

In  stock  market  Jargon,  the  audiovisual 
field  Is  operating  in  a  decidedly  bull  market 
The  amount  si>ent  In  this  country  on  audio- 
visual materials  has  Increased  30-fold  In  the 
past  20  years,  and  In  recent  years  especially 
American  business  has  been  entering  the 
field  on  a  broad  scale.  With  some  $50  billion 
being  si>ent  annually  on  our  schools  and  col- 
leges, the  lure  of  the  education  market  haa 
been  a  powerful  force  pushing  education  and 
business  together. 

The  buoyant  conditions  In  the  education 
market  stem  partly,  of  course,  from  the 
growth  of  Federal  aid  to  education.  As  you 
know,  the  past  several  Congresses  with  the 
leadership  of  President  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  have  compiled  an  unprece- 
dented record  In  education.  That  records  U 
remarkable  In  Its  breadth  and  scope:  the 
Higher  Education  Acts  of  1963  and  1965;  the 
Vocational  Education  Act;  the  Health  Pro- 
fessions Educational  Assistance  Act;  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act: 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Art; 
the  .State  Technical  Services  Act:  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Ed\icatlon  Act  and  subse- 
quent amendments:  the  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties Foundation  Act.  the  historic  Elementarr 
and  Secondary  Ediicatlon  Act;  the  Interna- 
tional Education  Act.  and  all  the  progranii 
embraced  within  the  War  on  Poverty.  I 
should  here  also  be  sure  to  take  note  of  an- 
other major  bill  which  represents  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  American  education  and 
which  was  passed  only  last  week  by  Congre«. 
I  speak  of  the  Education  Professions  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1967,  which  brings  together 
manv  of  the  existing  programs  for  teacher 
education  at  every  level,  from  pre-school 
through  graduate  school,  and  also  provldee 
for  a  three-year  extension  of  the  Teachef 
Corps. 

Under  a  number  of  provisions  In  all  th* 
acts.  Federal  dollars  are  being  used  to  help 
create  a  sizable  market  for  new  educational 
materials  and  technologies.  The  Federal  go'- 
ernment  Is  currently  Investing  about  one- 
half  billion  dollars  annually  In  educational 
technology,  and  this  Is  not  to  mention  the 
millions  spent   by  the  Defense  Department 
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u  part  of  Its  $4  bUllon  annual  budget  for 
education  and  training. 

STlMULtTS    TO    AUDIO-VISUAI.    INDUSTBT 

This  infusion  of  Federal  resources  has 
greaUy  stimulated  the  audio-visual  industry, 
M  I  am  sure  you  are  well  aware.  Under  Title 
I  of  ESEA.  for  example,  which  authorized 
nearly  $1  billion  for  educationally  deprived 
children  during  Its  first  year  of  operation. 
audio-visual  aids  have  frequently  been  key 
elements  In  the  design  of  local  school  district 
projects. 

The  Title  II  program  under  ESEA  oners 
grants  for  school  library  resources  Including 
books,  periodicals,  and  audiovisual  materials. 
A  substantial  share,  19  percent,  of  the  Title 
h  appropriation  In  fiscal  year  1966  was  used 
for  audlovibuals.  I  might  add  that  this  state, 
Indiana,  has  spent  considerably  above  the 
nat.on.il  average — 30'c  of  Its  $2.5  mlUlon 
allocation — for  audio-visual  equipment. 

Title  III,  providing  funds  to  local  districts 
for  supplementary  and  Innovative  educa- 
tional services,  has  also  been  a  means  for 
expanding  audio-visual  facilities  In  the 
schools. 

Previous  to  ESEA.  the  main  Federal  sup- 
port In  this  field  was  Title  III  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  designed  to 
strengthen  instruction  in  critical  subjects. 
Schools  across  the  country  still  benefit  under 
this  program,  and  an  estimated  38  percent 
of  the  funds  for  acquisition  projects  are 
spent  on  audio-visual  materials. 

In  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  the 
Congress  .'^ought  to  strengthen  the  educa- 
tional resources  of  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, authorizing  grants  to  enable  them  to 
purchase  teaching  equipment  and  undertake 
minor  remodeling  of  undergraduate  facili- 
ties. Classrooms,  libraries,  and  audio-visual 
centers  In  our  colleges  have  been  able  to  ac- 
quire projectors,  screens,  recorders,  sound 
systems,  films,  and  tape  and  disk  recordings. 
Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  au- 
thorizing community  service  and  continuing 
educational  activities,  and  Titles  I  and  n  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  are  among  a 
number  of  other  programs  which  have 
spurred  the  growth  of  the  audio-visual  In- 
dustry. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  your  Industry  would 
have  turned  handsprings  If  someone  had 
offered  to  provide  for  programs  to  train  ele- 
mentary, secondary  and  college  faculty  per- 
sonnel In  the  use  of  audio-visual  materials 
and  equipment.  Yet  this  year  two  such  pro- 
grams are  In  operation  In  the  educational 
media  Institute  program  under  Title  XI  of 
NDEA,  under  which  1250  media  specialists  are 
being  trained  this  year  at  a  cost  of  $1.9  mil- 
lion and  the  faculty  development  program 
under  Title  VI  of  the  Higher  Education  Act, 
by  means  of  which  2200  college  teachers  are 
being  trained  to  tise  your  materials  and 
equipment,  at  a  cost  of  $2.5  million.  Thus  a 
total  of  $4.4  million  In  Federal  funds  Is  being 
spent  this  year  on  media  training. 

While  It  may  be  true  that  these  training 
programs  do  not  put  money  in  your  pockets 
this  year,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  In  the  long 
run  they  will  be  major  factors  In  assuring 
the  proper  utilization  of  your  new  media  and 
thus  In  expanding  your  market. 
aKPONsiBruTiES  or  Atroio-visuAL  indttbtrt 
Prom  this  partial  catalog  of  Federal  aids. 
It  Is  clear  that  the  Congress  has  made  a  com- 
mitment to  the  promise  of  the  new  educa- 
tional technology.  But  I  hasten  to  add  that 
we  expect  that  you,  as  professionals  In  this 
revolutionary  sector  of  eductalon,  will  carry 
out  certain  responslblUtes  In  retvirn. 

As  I  have  said,  you  bear  a  responsibility  to 
serve  and  advise  your  customers  as  well  as 
to  sell.  For  one  thing.  If  you  familiarize  your- 
•elves  with  the  provisions  of  the  various  Fed- 
eral programs  that  I  have  mentioned,  you 
can  be  of  great  service  In  helping  the  schools 
to  take  advantage  of  the  Federal  financial 
assistance  that  Is  available  to  them.  Many 


local  school  officials  are  insufficiently  aware  of 
the  range  of  posslblUttes  in  Federal  aid  to 
education. 

Moreover,  schools  in  the  market  for  audio- 
visual equipment  need  careful  counselling  In 
order  to  fit  the  product  to  their  particular 
needs.  By  having  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
hardware  and  software  that  you  are  market- 
ing, you  can  help  the  schools  to  make  wise 
purchases  and  to  use  the  audio-visual  mate- 
rials effectively  once  they  have  been  ac- 
quired. For  those  of  us  In  Congress  who 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  new  audio- 
visual tools  and  are  seeking  to  appropriate 
more  money  for  their  use,  our  job  Is  made 
much  easier  when  we  hear  satisfied  testimony 
from  users,  rather  than  reports  that  the  new 
equipment  is  Ineffective.  Is  falling  apart,  or 
Is  too  complicated  to  use. 

Oonamlssloner  of  Education  Harold  Howe 
has  warned  that  In  the  new  educational  tech- 
nology we  are  confronted  with  an  unfor- 
tunate combination  of  sophisticated  machin- 
ery and  unsophisticated  buyers.  If  there  are 
some  companies  Impatient  to  sell,  Howe  says, 
there  are  some  consumers  equally  Impvatlent 
to  purchase  what  is  new,  conspicuous,  or 
prestigious.  Fast-buck  salesmanship  com- 
bined with  a  schoolman's  eagerness  to  latch 
on  to  the  latest  ideas  can  lead  to  disap- 
pointed hopes  and  a  great  waste  of  resoim;es. 
Youj-  mission  should  be  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  schoolman's  lack  of  technologi- 
cal sophistication  and  the  staggering  com- 
plexity of  some  of  the  new  educational  media. 
Your  Job  should  be  to  simplify  and  explain 
and  thus  to  give  guidance  to  the  schools 
in  their  use  of  audio-visual  materials  and 
technologies. 

As  members  of  a  profession  which  has  such 
enormous  potential  for  public  service.  In  my 
estimation  you  also  have  a  responsibility  to 
direct  your  attention  to  some  of  the  major 
Issues  in  education  today.  It  was  that  elo- 
quent philosopher  of  education,  Alfred  North 
Whitehead,  who  said  "...  a  great  society  Is 
a  society  in  which  its  men  of  business  think 
greatly  of  their  functions."  The  functions  of 
this  exciting  young  industry  are  at  the  most 
profound  importance  to  education,  and  I  look 
to  the  industry  to  think  of  them  greatly. 
Although  research  findings  are  more  frag- 
mentary than  comprehensive,  more  suggestive 
than  conclusive,  it  seems  clear  that  the  new 
educational  technology  can  mean  radical. 
Indeed  dramatic,  Improvements  In  the  learn- 
ing process  Itself.  The  new  technology  has 
the  potential  to  release  both  student  and 
teacher  from  the  bonds  of  a  pedagogy  which 
often  has  little  connection  with  the  problems 
of  mass  society  or  the  promise  of  mass  com- 
munications. The  best  of  the  new  technology, 
it  seems  to  me,  Is  capable  of  enhancing  the 
development  of  all  students  along  their  own 
Individualized  "track"  and  the  performance 
of  teachers  as  transmitters  not  simply  of 
facts,  but  of  thought  and  experience.  In 
more  specific  terms,  what  precisely  do  we 
expect  of  the  new  technology  and  what  can 
we  do  to  Increase  the  rettirn  on  our  Invest- 
ment In  the  new  technology? 

NEED  TO  APPLT  NEW  TECHNOLOCT  TO  TOUGHEST 
PROBLEMS  IN  AMERICAN  KDUCATION 

As  a  strong  advocate  of  the  growing  Con- 
gressional role  In  the  development  of  edu- 
cational technology,  I  have  been  thinking 
about  these  questions.  I  submit  to  you  that 
the  new  technology  should  be  addressed  not 
only  to  the  question  of  educational  reform 
in  the  broad  sense  of  reorienting  the  learn- 
ing process,  but  also  to  the  tough  problems 
that  weigh  most  heavily  upon  us  right  now — 
educational  deprivation  and  under-achleve- 
ment,  adult  Illiteracy,  and  school  Integration. 

We  must  greatly  sharpen  otur  thinking 
about  the  potential  Impact  of  the  new  tech- 
nology on  these  critical  issues,  about  the 
hardware  and  software  most  appropriate  to 
a  given  task,  and  about  the  manpower  re- 
quired to  direct  and  program  It  effectively. 


It  Is  largely  up  to  people  like  you.  leaders 
In  the  field  of  technology  to  Insure  that  your 
industry  directs  the  equipment  and  material 
you  produce  far  more  effectively  than  you 
have  done  so  far  towards  solving  the  tough- 
est problems  In  American  education  today — 
such  as  quality  schooling  In  big  city  slum 
areas  and  coping  with  school  segregation. 

I  realize  there  Is  a  lucrative  market  for 
audio-visual  educational  aids  In  affluent  sub- 
urban school  districts.  But  producers  and 
sellers  of  these  aids  will  serve  the  national 
Interest  as  well  as  find  another  major  market 
If  they  seek  Imaginatively  to  bring  the  new 
technology  to  the  slum  areas  of  our  great 
cities  where  educational  deprivation  Is  most 
severe. 

Much  of  the  new  technology  has  already 
been  put  to  work  in  this  problem-oriented 
fashion.  Certain  of  the  Job  Corps  contrac- 
tors, for  example,  have  employed  a  systems 
approach  to  the  literacy  and  skills  training  of 
their  enrollees  with  heavy  emphasis  on  audio- 
visual materials  In  a  number  of  cases  young 
people  who  previously  had  been  written  off 
by  the  schools  as  chronic  "slow  learners"  and 
"underachlevers"  have  shown  progress  never 
expected  of  them.  Many  Job  Corpsmen  who 
previously  could  not  pass  the  mental  portion 
of  the  Army  entrance  examination  have,  with 
the  help  of  new  methods  of  instruction  and 
new  materials,  now  succeeded  in  passing  It. 

Similar  results  have  been  observed  in  a 
number  of  adult  literacy  projects  under  Title 
II-B  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and 
other  legislation.  Much  more,  however,  needs 
to  be  done  In  the  application  of  the  new 
media  to  the  problems  of  adult  Uteracy. 

Under  ESEA  programs  during  the  past  two 
years  there  have  been  further  examples  of 
the  new  media  at  work,  being  applied  In  some 
cases  to  the  problems  of  the  specially  hand- 
icapped. For  example,  In  WatervlUe.  Maine, 
a  community  largely  populated  by  French 
Canadians,  In  which  many  students  are  dis- 
advantaged because  they  come  from  homes 
where  only  French  Is  spoken,  a  model  Ubrary 
and  audio-visual  center  have  been  created 
In  the  local  high  school  with  funds  from 
Titles  II  and  III  of  ESEA.  The  project  has 
radically  changed  curriculum  develoiwnent 
at  the  school  and  has  greatly  facilitated  the 
learning  process  for  the  French-speaking 
students.  Their  reading  and  writing  levels 
are  slowly  beginning  to  rise  through  the  use 
of  the  audio-visual  equipment. 

LARGEST    MARKET    IN    BIO    CITT    SLTTMS 

The  largest  market  potential  for  your  prcxi- 
ucts.  however.  Is  likely  to  be  In  the  racial 
sliuns  of  our  cities,  where  educational  depri- 
vation Is  most  severe.  Here  lie  the  greatest 
challenges  to  the  new  educational  media. 
Here  Is  where  Individualized  education  and 
special  attention  are  Imperative  If  we  are  to 
reach  particularly  the  Negro  children  who, 
because  of  the  schools'  past  failures,  tend  to 
perform  below  the  level  of  white  students. 
The  widely  acclaimed  "talking  tyi>ewriter" 
device  and  other  Innovations  In  your  Indus- 
try may  hold  the  best  hope  for  quality  edu- 
cation of  these  children. 

Much  more  Imaginative  research  and  bold 
experimentation  must  be  undertaken  In  all 
these  areas.  We  have  scarcely  made  a  begin- 
ning. These  are  problems  that  are  not  going 
to  disappear  by  themselves,  and  you  In  the 
audio-visual  field  must  harness  your  equip- 
ment, your  skills,  and  your  imagination  to 
solve  them. 

Let  me  focus  your  attention  briefly  on  one 
of  the  most  overriding  challenges  facing 
American  education  today — school  desegrega- 
tion. We  need  more  evidence  than  we  have 
seen  to  date  of  creative  efforts  to  use  the  new 
technology  to  find  ways  of  eliminating  de 
facto  segregation  In  our  nation's  schools. 

Integrating  the  schools  Is  not  a  dilemma 
about  which  only  school  superintendents, 
school  board  officials,  mayors,  and  parent- 
teacher    associations    should    be    concerned. 
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You  m  educational  technology  must  also  ap- 
Dlv  your  extraordinary  talents  and  revolu- 
tionary teaching  devices  to  finding  answers 
to  this  crucial  probiem.  I  am  a  P.rm  believer 
in  equipment  fur  improving  reading  sk.!lls 
but  I  would  like  to  knuw  what  equipment 
you  have  designed  for  accelerating  integra- 
tion I  would  like  to  know  what  the  Innova- 
tive drive  or  your  industry  has  produced  in 

this  field. 

Commissioner  Howe  has  suggested  that 
school  superintendents  be  prepared  to  take 
more  heat  from  the  kitchen  I  suhmlt  that 
you  too  must  feel  more  of  the  heat:  that  you 
must  become  concerned  about  It.  and  that 
you  must  use  your  skill  and  Ingenuity  to 
help  cool  things  ofl. 

NEED    KOR    EV^LVATIO^J    OF    AUDIO-VISUAL    MEDIA 

I  should  like  in  the  final  part  of  my  re- 
marks to  consider  with  you  the  critically 
important  function  of  evaluation  and  assess- 
ment m  your  industry  The  pavotT  we  are 
looking  for  In  the  new  media  depends  not 
only  on  determined  application  of  the  tech- 
nology to  our  toughest  problems;  it  depends 
on  effective  application,  and  this  in  turn 
depends  on  adequate  evaluation  systems  - 
far  more  adequate.  I  might  add.  than  have 
been  developed  t.3  date.  Of  the  hundreds  oJ 
products,  both  hardware  and  soitware.  that 
the  industry  nas  uiauuiactured  to  meet  the 
demand  stimulateU  by  recent  leg.slatlon. 
some  will  be  highly  worthwhile,  and  other* 
slmplv  Will  not 

To  maximize  the  return  on  our  public  In- 
vestment, it  IS  imperative  to  learn  as  quickly 
as  posslb'.e  whlrh  systems  are  the  mo6t  ef- 
rective,  and  to  disseminate  these  findings 
to  all  curre:it  and  future  users  I  wiiut  to 
make  It  clear  that  vou  in  the  audio-visual 
Irdustry  should  not  tear  but  rather  should 
welcome  such  tough-minded  evaluation  ol 
the  effectiveness  of  vour  products,  for  such 
evaluation  can  be  an  lmp.;>rtnnt  guide  in 
m.ikin^;  your  own  investment  decisions. 
Moreover,  manv  t&x.  dollars  nre  being  in- 
ve-i"»d  in  your  pnxlucts  and  the  pubUc  has 
a  right  to  Know  If  this  Investment  Is  paying 
off  in  terms  of  improved  education.  Effec- 
ti>  »  evaluation  will  help  us  all.  in  govern- 
ment, Indu.stry  f«nd  the  schools,  to  avoid 
c:)st!v  duplioailon  of  sviifms  and  to  learn 
what  are  the  most  effective  audlo-vUual 
equipment  and  materials  and  techniques. 

Oiie  Import-tnt  source  of  media  evaluation 
and  dissernmatlou  of  pnicu-t  information 
was  established  recently  by  an  Office  of  Edu- 
c\t;on  grant  to  the  Institute  for  Educational 
Deve'.r.pment.  which  is  Inaugurating  a  pro- 
gr'm  designed  to  help  school  administrator.-! 
m.aV.e  more  efficient  use  o'  local,  state,  and 
FedTal  funds  in  the  purchase  oI  learning 
m.'.enals  and  equipment  Initially,  the  proj- 
ect win  concentr.it;  "n  developing  a  system 
for  collecting  reports  of  the  experience  ot 
schCKJls  with  various  products  and  for  mak- 
ing summaries  of  these  reports  available  to 
other  schools  and  to  manufacturers  of  edu- 
c.itii>nal  oroduct?  The  system  Is  to  be  known 
.IS  the  Educational  Products  Information 
Exchange 

The  process  of  evaluation  Is  being  ad- 
vanced rti:;  further  by  the  network  of  re- 
gional research  laboratories  set  up  under 
Title  IV  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  .\ct.  These  expert  laboratories  are 
helping  I'x-al  school  districts  to  assess  their 
educational  resources  and  practices,  and  to 
develop  and  then  implement  worthwhile 
strategies  for  improvement.  The  laborato- 
ries, designed  to  subject  the  new  media  to 
cost  effectiveness  and  <-ither  studies,  stand 
to  make  an  l.mpurtant  contribution  in  work- 
ing toward  effective  utilization  of  first-rate 
audio-visual   techniques  and  materials. 

I  have  suggested  to  you  this  evening  that 
you  who  are  pushing  b.ick  the  frontiers  of 
this  dynamic  field  must  face  up  to  impor- 
tant respon-sibiUties  It  is  up  to  you  to  pro- 
vide the  moving  force  for  continued  Innova- 


tion and  change  as  well  as  eilectlve  utiliza- 
tion of  the  new  conimunlcatlons  devices  In 
our  schools  and  universities  You  will  meet 
with  resistance  and  change  will  be  slow,  but 
it  will  in  large  measure  be  >our  efforts  that 
will  determine  whether  we  are  to  realize  the 
full  potential  for  American  education  of  the 
new  technology  We  in  Congress  have 
weighed  the  issues  and  made  a  firm  com- 
mitment to  tlic  possibilities  of  the  new 
media  It  Is  your  Job  to  Justify  that  commit- 
ment. 

I  ha-,e  also  asked  you  to  harness  your 
equipment  to  meet  the  most  urgent  issues 
of  our  time.  These  Issues,  from  poverty  to 
integration,  demand  your  skills  and  your 
concern  Today  we  can  permit  no  one  who 
works  In  education— teacher  superintendent 
politician  or  businessman— the  luxury  of 
standing  on  the  sldelint-s.  You  in  the  field 
of  educational  teohnolopy  are  In  the  van- 
guard of  what  Francis  Keppel  calls  the  "nec- 
essary revolution  In  American  education." 
Y.ju  have  a  special  contribution  to  make, 
and  therefore  a  special  obilgation  to  per- 
form   I  wish  you  well  In  your  exciting  Lisk. 


ADDRESS   BY   rit,N.\TOR   ROBERT  F. 
KENNEDY 

Mr  PRYOR.  Mr.  .Speaker.  I  a?k  unani- 
mous conseiit  that  the  gentleman  from 
Cahlornia  (Mr.  Burton  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  thus  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEL^KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
cb.iection  to  the  rcqutst  of  tlie  gentleman 
from  Arlcan.sas'' 

Ihtie  was  no  objection 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  my  constituency  was 
favored  by  an  enliglitening  speech  by 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

In  these  troubled  times  I  found  it  en- 
couraging and  inspirint;  to  hear  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York 
articulate  what  I  believe  should  be  our 
national  priorities. 

V»'e  must  move  decisively  to  attach  the 
'ills  of  our  cities  and  our  indigent  citi- 
zens. In  Senator  Kennedy's  words: 

We  cannot  allow  Involvement  in  the  name 
of  Independence  and  democracy  in  Viet  Nam 
to  Interfer  with  the  extension  of  freedom  for 
our  own  people 

I   commend   this  speech   to  my  col- 
leagues. It  is  short,  well  reasoned,  and 
to  the  point. 
.\ddress    bt    senator    robert    f     kennedy. 

Democratic     Legislative     Din-ver      Hotel 

Fairmont,  San  Francisco.  .August  4.  1967 

We  meet  tonight  as  Democrats. 

But  we  meet  always  as  Americans. 

And  therefore  I  would  speak  with  you.  not 
about  politics  or  election  prospects,  but 
about  what  Is  rapidly  becoming  the  mo.'t 
terrible  and  urgent  domestic  crisis  to  face 
this  nation  since  the  War  Between  the 
States. 

I  speak  of  course,  of  the  violence  that  has 
exploded  in  our  cities,  spreading  across  the 
country,  sending  fear  and  anger  before  It. 
leaving  death  and  devastation  behind.  It 
would  have  seemed  fantastic,  only  a  short 
time  ago.  if  we  had  been  told  that  the  sum- 
mer of  1<167  would  see  tanks  and  helicopters 
patrolling  our  streets,  armed  battalions  en- 
forcing the  peace  of  cur  cities,  and  thou- 
sands of  our  fellow  citizens  loosed  on  an 
aimless  orgy  of  violence,  robbery  and  death 

The  strife  Is  not  the  failure  of  a  single 
Administration  or  single  Institution  of  gov- 
ernment. It  does  not  rest  with  particular 
Mayors  or  Governors,  with  civil  rights  lead- 
ers or  federal  officials  It  is  embedded  In  the 
history   of    modern    America:    It    reflects    an 


inadequacy   of   understanding,   will   and  r(. 
solve  by  an  entire  nation. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  futile  accusation 
and  recrimination;  for  shifting  blame  and 
apportioning  fault.  Nothing  we  now  say 
about  any  person's  mistakes  will  give  us  one 
more  moment  of  future  peace,  nor  w.ll  ;; 
safeguard  or  enrich  the  life  of  a  single  Ameri- 
can  citizen. 

So  let  us  reject  narrow  views  and  struggles 
for  political  advantage;  and  let  us  find  in- 
stead that  spacious  and  resolute  national 
purpose  which  alone  can  end  the  revolution 
in  our  cities,  and  build  us  cities  that  do  not 
breed  revolution. 

For  our  party,  the  Democratic  Party,  has 
not  spent  its  energies  finding  guUt  in  the 
past  but  m  finding  direction  for  the  future 
And  that  Is  what  the  Dem.ocratir  P..rty  must 
and  will  continue  to  do.  At  the  outset  we 
must  make  It  unequivocally  clear  by  word 
aiul  deed  that  this  wanton  killing  and  burn- 
ing c.innot  and  will  not  be  tolerated. 

A  violent  feA'  cannot  be  permitted  to 
threaten  the  lives  ai.d  well-being  of  the 
many,  nor  I.\wless  gangs  to  disrupt  the  peace 
of  our  c.ties  and  the  hopes  of  their  fellows 
for  progress.  Those  who  lead  others  to  burn 
and  kill  must  feel  the  full  force  of  the  law. 

That,  however.  Is  Just  the  beginning.  Pun- 
ishment Is  not  prevention.  History  olT'-rs  cold 
comfort  to  those  wl.o  think  grlev.mce  and 
despair  can  be  subdued  by  force.  To  under- 
sMnd  Is  njt  to  permit  But  to  fail  to  under- 
stand Is  the  surest  gu.irantee  of  a  mounting 
strife  which  will  assault  the  well-being  of 
every  citizen.  The  riots  m.iy  have  passed  their 
peak— let  us  hope  so — but  r.ow  we  enter  i 
period  of  equal  danger.  It  is  the  d.^.nger  of  a 
deepening  division  between  while  and  black 
America  It  Is  the  danger  that  fear  v,.ll  breed 
resentment,  and  resentment  will  bring  hos- 
tility, and  increasing  hostility  feed  nioiuuing 
fear. 

This  Is  the  danger  that  comes  from  those 
who  refer  to  their  fellow  Aniei  leans  as 
"honkles"  or  "mad  dogs".  TliLs  division  rep- 
resents not  a  failure  of  compassion,  or  of  the 
American  sense  of  Justice;  rather  it  is  a 
failure  of  understanding  and  communica- 
tion. We  live  in  different  worlds  and  gaze  out 
over  a  dilferent  landscape.  Through  the  eyes 
of  the  white  majority,  the  man  of  decent  im- 
pulse and  moral  purixjse.  the  Ne^ro  world 
is  one  of  steady  and  continuous  progress.  In 
a  few  years,  he  has  seen  the  entire  structure 
of  discriminatory  legislation  torn  down.  He 
has  heard  Presidents  become  spo'rtesmen  for 
racial  Justice,  while  Negro  Americans  enter 
the  Cabinet  and  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
white  American  has  paid  taxes  for  poverty 
and  education  programs,  and  watched  his 
children  risk  their  lives  to  register  voters  in 
Alabama.  Seeing  this,  he  asks,  v.hat  cause 
can  there  be  for  \  lolent  Insurrection,  or  dis- 
satisfaction with  present  progress" 

But  If  we  try  to  look  through  the  eyes  of 
the  voung  cUim-dWc-ller— the  Negro,  and  the 
Puerto  Rlcan.  and  the  Mexican-American— 
the  world  is  a  'l.trk  and  hopeless  place  indeed. 
Let  us  looU.  for  a  moment. 
The  chaAces  are  that  he  was  born  into  a 
family  without  a  father — often  as  a  result  of 
welfare  !;  ws  which  require  a  broken  home  as 
a  condition  of  help;  for  the  Negro  his  chance 
to  lUe  ^o  20  is  the  same  as  a  white  man  has 
ot  IMng  to  40.  I  have  seen.  In  my  State  of 
New  York,  thece  children  crowded  with 
adults  into  one  or  two  rooms,  without  ade- 
quate plumbing  or  heat,  each  night  trjing  to 
defend  against  marauding  rats. 

The  growing  child  goes  to  a  school  which 
teaches  little  that  helps  him  in  an  aUen 
world.  The  chances  are  7  out  of  10  that  be 
Will  not  graduate  from  high  school— and 
even  when  he  does,  he  has  a  50-50  chance  o. 
acquiring  only  as  much  as  the  equivalent  of 
an  8th-grado  e<Uicatlon.  A  young  college 
graduate  who  taught  In  a  ghetto  school  suras 
it  up  this  way  "Tlie  books  are  Junk,  the 
paint   peels,   the   cellar  stinks    the  teachers 
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call  you  nigger,  the  window  falls  in  on  your 

*For  the  rest  of  life  also  there  are  statistics: 
43  of  ghetto  housing  substandard  and 
overcrowded;  14.000  people  treated  for  rat 
ftes  every  year;  a  quarter  of  a  million  Puerto 
Rican  schoolchildren  in  New  York  City,  of 
whom  only  37  went  on  to  college  last  year. 
And  the  people  of  the  ghetto  live  today  with 
in  uneinplovment  rate  far  worse  than  the 
rest  of  the  nation  knew  during  the  depth  of 
the  Great  Depression. 

That  was  a  national  emergency.  Our  cities, 
tneref  .re,  envelop  dozens  of  even  greater 
eii-.ergencies.  In  the  typical  big-city  ghetto, 
only  two  out  of  five  adult  men  have  Jobs 
which  pav  $60  a  week  or  more — enough  for 
each  member  of  a  family  of  four  to  eat  70 
cents  worth  of  food  a  day.  Only  half  the  adult 
men  have  full-time  lobs  at  any  rate  of  pay. 
Less  than  three  out  of  five  have  any  work 

.\cross  the  bay  in  Oakland,  there  was  a 
■Job  Fair".  Ilfteen  thousand  people  came 
•0  .ai.k  for  work.  Jobs  were  found  lor  two 
hurdred  and  lUtv.  And  the  other  fourteen 
thousand  wlio  wanted  to  work,  but  for  whom 
there  w.is  none— where  are  they  tonight? 
Many  of  them  are  in  fact  not  even  recorded 
m  our  -statistics.  The  Census  Bureau,  the 
Later  Department,  the  draft  boards — the 
whole  apparatus  of  government  cannot  even 
find  from  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  the  adult 
men  we  know  live  in  the  ghetto.  They  drift 
alxiut  the  citie.'=.  sep.arated  from  society,  as  If 
they  were  of  no  greater  concern  to  us  than 
so  lii.iiiy  sparrows  or  spent  matches. 

Twenty  ihou.-^and  or  more  in  Los  Angeles, 
perhaps  "twice  that  in  my  own  city  of  New 
York— where  are  they  and  what  are  they 
doing  When— and  how^-will  they  next  re- 
rjnd  us  of  their  existence?  And  let  us  be 
dear  that  all  this  is  true  despite  the  laws, 
despite  the  programs,  despite  all  the  speech- 
es and  promises  of   the  last  .'.even  years. 

It  must  be  for  us  a  cruel  and  humbling 
fact— but  it  is  a  fact  nonethele.ss — that  our 
efforts  have  not  even  maintained  the  prob- 
lem as  It  was;  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions in  these  areas,  says  the  Dep:'.rtment  of 
Labor,  are  growmg  worse,  not  better." 

But  this  is  not  all  that  the  young  man  of 
the  ghetto  can  see.  Everyday,  iis  the  years 
pass,  and  he  bec.imes  aware  that  there  Is 
nothing  at  the  end  of  the  road,  he  wnt<;hes 
the  rest  of  us  go  from  peak  to  new  peak  of 
comfort.  A  few  block.s  away  or  en  his  televi- 
sion set,  the  voung  Negro  of  the  slums  sees 
the  multiplying  marvel.s  of  white  America: 
more  new  car?  ai'd  more  summer  vacations, 
more  air-confiittoned  homes  and  neatly- 
kept  lawns. 

Everyda-i  he  is  told,  by  the  television  com- 
mercials we  bro.idcast.  that  life  is  impossible 
without  the  Litest  prtKiucts  of  our  consumer 
society.  But  lie  c.umot  buy  the^n.  He  is  told 
that  Negroes  are  making  progress.  But  what 
ran  that  moan  to  h.m':'  He  cannot  experience 
the  progrps.s  of  others,  nor  should  we  seri- 
ously expect  him  to  feel  grateful  because  he 
Is  no  longer  a  slave,  or  because  he  can  vote. 
or  eat  at  some  Uinch  counters 

He  sees  only  the  misery  of  his  present  and 
the  darkening  years  ahead.  Others  tell  him 
to  work  his  way  up  as  other  minorities  have 
done;  and  so  he  must  For  he  knows,  and  we 
know,  that  only  by  his  own  efforts  and  his 
own  labor  will  the  Negro  come  to  full  equal- 
ity But  how  IS  he  to  work?  The  Jobs  have 
fled  to  the  suburbs,  or  been  replaced  by 
machines,  or  have  flown  beyond  the  reach 
'.'  those  with  limited  education  and  skills. 
He  is  powerless  to  change  his  place,  or  to 
make  a  better  one  for  his  children. 

Thus  he  Is  denied  the  most  fundamental 
of  human  needs;  the  need  for  identity;  for 
recognition  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  man.  Here. 
and  not  in  the  pitiful  charade  of  revolu- 
tionary oratory.  Is  the  breeding  ground  of 
black  nationalism  and  "reverse  racism,"  and 
0.'  aimless  hostility  and  violence   The  violent 


youth  of  the  ghetto  is  not  simply  protesting 
his  condition,  but  making  a  destructive  and 
self-defeating  attempt  to  assert  his  worth 
and  dignity  as  a  human  being — to  tell  us 
that  though  we  may  scorn  his  contribution, 
we  must  still  respect  his  power. 

Does  ail  this  give  us  direction  for  the  fu- 
ture? I  think  it  does. 

For  the  fact  is  that  Americans  are  not  cruel 
or  unjust  or  Indlfiferent  to  suffering.  The 
whole  chronicle  of  our  nation  records  the 
ultimate  triimiph  of  compassion  and  the 
spread  of  opportunity.  Those  are,  and  they 
remain,  the  basic  Instincts  of  the  American 
people.  What  we  must  do  is  to  build  new 
bridges  of  trust  and  cooperation  in  a  mutual 
commitment  to  Justice.  We  can  begin  with  a 
dialogue  between  the  two  Americas,  which  in 
tiu-n  will  require  that  we  look  into  ourselves. 
We  have  spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars trying  to  learn  to  speak  to  other  peoples. 
Now  we  must  learn  to  speak  to  each  other. 
If  the  churches  will  affirm  their  involvement 
with  the  least  among  us,  by  working  in  the 
ghetto,  and  carrying  the  moral  imperative 
into  every  suburban  pulpit;  if  labor,  with  the 
fervor  and  drive  of  the  30's,  will  organize  and 
fight  for  those  who  still  languish  in  depres- 
sion; if  political  parties  see  these  problems 
as  a  chance,  not  to  seize  office,  but  to  serve 
the  nation;  If  we  do  these  things,  all  of  us— 
you  and  I — then  we  can  engage  in  a  dialogue 
between  black  and  white  which  will  reveal 
the  misery  of  the  one  and  liberate  the  funda- 
mental decency  of  the  other. 

But  dialogue  requires  more  than  words, 
and  more  than  sentiments  of  brotherhood. 
We  must  demonstrate  good  faith  with  force- 
ful action.  The  tasks  before  us — the  oppor- 
tunities to  improve  the  lot  of  the  poor  and 
the  life  of  the  nation — are  almost  endless: 
we  need  to  learn  to  build  an  educational  sys- 
tem, far  different  in  quality  and  kind,  able 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  educational  pov- 
erty; a  national  system  of  hospital  clinics  and 
insurance,  to  guarantee  that  all  American 
children  have  the  chance  to  grow  straight 
and  strong;  the  development  of  basic  housing 
at  costs  within  the  budgets  of  all;  a  police 
system  with  the  confidence  of  all  the  people 
of  the  community  because  It  protects  and 
defends  them  all  with  firm  efficiency  and 
respect.  And  there  are  other  new  ideas,  to  be 
assessed  and  debated  and  tested.  And  there 
are  things  we  can — afid  must  do — imme- 
diately. 

The  first  is  an  impact  project  designed  to 
put  men  to  work  and  to  restore  hope  to  the 
young  and  to  give  tlie  unemployed  resident 
of  the  city  slum  some  sense  of  dignity  and 
promise.  We  should  begin  Immediate  pro- 
grams of  needed  public  tasks  and  works — 
providing  Jobs  to  build  schools  and  roads, 
to  restore  parks  and  erect  clinics,  and  to  staff 
the  schools  and  clinics  and  neighborhood 
centers  when  they  are  built.  Our  communi- 
ties need  these  Jobs  done,  and  the  men  of  the 
ghetto  need  Jobs.  By  matching  the  two  we 
can  return  hope  while  meeting  the  most  ur- 
gent needs  of  the  nation. 

This  will  cost  money,  although — in  the 
long  run — the  cost  will  be  less  than  if  we 
do  not  act.  But — in  any  case — we  cannot 
allow  Involvement  In  the  name  ol  independ- 
ence and  democracy  in  Viet  Nam  to  interfere 
with  the  extension  of  freedom  for  our  own 
people. 

We  must  also  turn  the  power  and  re- 
sources of  our  private  enterprise  system  to 
the  underdeveloped  nation  within  our  midst. 
This  should  be  done  by  bringing  into  the 
ghettos  themselves  productive  and  profitable 
private  industry — creating  dignified  Jobs,  not 
welfare  handouts,  for  the  men  and  youth 
who  now  languish  in  Idleness.  To  do  this, 
private  enterprise  will  require  Incentives- 
credits,  accelerated  depreciation,  and  extra 
deductions — as  effective  and  comprehensive 
as  those  we  now  offer  for  the  production  of 
oil  or  the  building  of  grain  storage  faciUtles 
or  the  supersonic  transport. 
What  we  have  done  to  enhance  the  inter- 


ests of  the  powerful — we  can  and  must  do 
to  preserve  the  power  of  the  nation. 

Jess  Unruh,  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly, 
has  given  important  leadership  in  this  field 
here  in  California.  Other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  Federal  government  should  fol- 
low the  direction  he  has  set. 

And  to  do  this  is  not  to  reward  the  thou- 
sands who  have  rioted — it  is  to  extend  the 
hand  of  good  faith  toward  the  millions  who 
have  not. 

There  is,  after  all,  no  alternative.  History 
has  placed  us  all,  black  and  white,  within  a 
common  border  and  under  a  common  law. 
All  of  us,  from  the  wealthiest  to  the  young 
children  I  have  seen  in  this  country  bloated 
by  starvation — we  all  share  one  precious  pos- 
session: the  name  "American." 

It  is  not  easy  to  know  what  that  means. 
But  in  part  to  be  an  American  means  to  have 
been  an  outcast  and  a  stranger,  to  have  come 
to  the  exile's  country,  and  to  know  that  he 
who  denies  the  outcast  and  stranger  still 
among  us,  at  that  moment  also  denies 
America. 

But  I  do  not  believe  we  will  deny  this  na- 
tion. I  believe  we  will  make  the  necessary 
commitment  of  national  will  and  resolution. 
For  us  as  Democrats  the  responsibility  is 
clear.  We  must  reject  the  counsel  of  those 
willing  to  pass  laws  against  violence,  while 
refusing  to  help  eliminate  rats — and  to 
Ignore  the  monstrous  disproportions  of  any 
willing  to  spend  billions  for  the  freedom  of 
others — while  denying  our  own  people.  We 
must  offer  that  leadership — in  every  legisla- 
ture and  school  board  and  city  hall — which 
dares  to  speak  out  before  it  tests  the  shift- 
ing wind  of  popular  anger  and  confusion; 
that  leadership  which  prefers  facts  to  illu- 
sions, action  to  sullen  withdrawal,  sacrifice 
and  effort  to  Indulgence  and  ease.  For  when 
the  enemy  is  at  the  gates,  who  will  reward 
the  messenger  that  comforts  the  people? 

As  for  those  who  find  repression  more 
congenial  than  justice,  and  anger  more  popu- 
lar than  compassion — let  them  go  their  way. 
It  is  not  our.s.  For  our  party  and  our  tradi- 
tion has  always  called  on  the  best  in  our  peo- 
ple to  perform  our  duty  with  courage  and 
conviction,  to  enrich  the  lives  of  all  of  our 
citizens.  We  shall  do  so  again,  because  It  Is 
right.  And — to  that  kind  of  commitment — we 
know  the  American  people  will  respond. 


TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  ABRAHAM  J. 
MULiTER  BEFORE  COMMITTEE  OF 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  SUP- 
PORTING LICENSING  OF  MOTOR- 
BOAT  OPERATORS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mou.s  consent  that  the  pentleman  from. 
New  York  I  Mr.  ^.Iulter  I  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  thLs  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneou.s  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my 
privilege  to  present  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Special  Studies  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  a  statement 
in  support  of  the  provisions  of  my  bill, 
H.R.  951,  requiring  the  licensing  of  mo- 
torboat  operators  on  the  navigable  wa- 
ters of  the  United  States. 

Following  is  the  text  of  my  testimony : 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity to  present  to  you  my  views  in  support 
of  mv  bill,  H.R.  951,  requiring  the  hcenslng  of 
motorboat  operators  on  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States.  I  am  certain  this  com- 
mittee understands  the  Important  need  for 
this  legislation. 

I  speak  to  you  today  as  one  who  has  lived 
all  of  his  life  in  a  Congressional  District  and 
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a  city  with  almoet  as  much  navigable  wa- 
ters a*  any  otber  city  in  the  country.  I  tallE 
from  personal  Icnowledge  and  experience 
(atned  from  civilian  observation  and  par- 
ticipation as  well  as  from  service  In  tbe  U.S. 
Ooast  Ouard  Reserve  and  auxiliary,  both  In 
war  time  and  peace  time. 

Since  1962  the  number  of  personal  In- 
jurlea  In  boating  has  risen  nearly  60  per- 
cent, property  damage  has  Increased  by  82  1 
percent,  and  fatalities  have  gone  up  nearly 
25  percent.  Last  year  1.318  persons  died  In 
boat  accidents  and  another  1.655  were  In- 
jured. The  figures  go  hand  In  hand,  of  course, 
with  tbe  Increasing  popularity  of  boating. 
Not  only  has  the  number  of  pleasure  craft 
swelled  from  4.333  000  in  1965  to  more  than 
8  million,  but  outboard  motors  are  steadily 
Increasing  In  size.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  aver- 
age motor  was  rated  under  nine  horsepjower: 
today's  boats  average  more  than  triple  that 
power.  More  and  faster  boats  plus  more  peo- 
ple on  and  In  the  waters  unfortunately  add 
up  to  more  boating  accidents. 

Capslzlngs.  as  in  past  years,  still  remain 
the  largest  type  of  casualty  In  the  recorded 
deaths.  In  1965,  capslzlngs  took  40  percent 
Of  the  total  number  of  lives  lost  In  boat- 
ing accidents.  Most  capslzlngs  axe  attributed 
to  the  fault  of  the  operator  In  his  han- 
dling of  tbe  vessel. 

Lack  of  training  and  exjjerlence  may  lead 
him  Into  waters  which  exceed  the  limits  of 
ills  craft,  lure  him  into  unexpected  currents. 
cause  him  to  ignore  weather  warnings,  or 
to  exercise  poor  Judgment  In  loading  his 
boat.  Even  alleged  good  swimmers  attempting 
to  swim  Into  safety  have  succumbed  within 
a  short  distance  from  shore. 

For  safety,  all  open  boats  should  have 
positive  buoyancy  sufBclent  to  support  the 
passenger  capacity  when  swamped  or  cap- 
sized. Life  vesta  or  preservers  should  be 
worn  when  boating  conditions  are  hazardous. 
and  by  non-swimmers  whenever  out  in  open 
boats.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  cush- 
ions, vests,  or  pre.servers  were  In  the  boat 
but  were  not  readily  accessible,  or  were  not 
used.  Seventv-elght  percent  of  last  year's 
drowning  victims  did  not  use  the  life  sav- 
ing   devices    which    were    carried    on    board. 

Failure  to  keep  a  forward  lookout  stands 
out  as  the  principal  cause  of  collisions  be- 
tween vessels  and  collisions  with  fixed  as 
well  as  floating  objects  Failure  to  know 
or  apply  the  Rules  of  the  Road  Is  also  In- 
volved In  many  collisions  Also,  there  !s  no 
measure  of  effectiveness  of  rear  view  mirrors 
or  of  observers  In   water  ski  boats 

It  Is  clear,  however,  that  training  shoi.i'.d 
stress  the  Importance  of  the  operator  w.itch- 
Ing  where  he  Is  going,  of  reducing  speed  In 
restricted  and  congested  areas,  of  observing 
local  traffic  patterns,  and  of  taking  ear'.y  and 
positive  course  and  speed  changes  to  pass 
well  clear  of  o*her  vessels 

It  Is  obvious  tn  anyone  familiar  with  boat- 
ing nowadays  that  some  pilots  of  these  fast- 
moving  craft  axe  landlubbers  with  little  ex- 
perience and  less  common  se.iso  who  Ignore 
speed  limits  in  rest.'icted  channels,  cruise 
dangerously  close  to  s^nimmers  and  jeopard- 
ize flshermfn  and  sa!Iboat.s  with  th<»lr  wake 

Also,  there  is  the  fact  that  a  10-year-o!d 
may  have  to  be  held  by  the  hand  before  he 
crosses  a  street  bii*  in  snme  states  he  can 
operate  a  motorboat  Youths  in  the  12  to  18 
year  old  group  constitute  approximately  5  28 
percent  of  the  total  active  motor  boating 
population,  but  this  same  a*»e  group  was  In- 
volved In  13  p>ercent  of  all  motor  boating 
accidents.  Statistically  speaking,  youths  are 
Involved  In  more  than  twice  as  many  acci- 
dents as  should  be  exfiected  of  them  based 
on  the  amount  of  boating  thev  actually  do. 

The  United  States  Coast  Ouard  has  been 
very  active  In  patrolling  the  navigable  wa- 
ters of  our  country  and  In  the  education  of 
the  boating  public  as  to  safe  boating  prac- 
tices. Using  the  mobile  boarding  detach- 
ments, the  Coast  Ouard  has  an  on-the-move 


safety  patrol  which  makes  unadvertlsed 
stops  at  every  possible  navigable  lake,  river 
or  other  water  front  where  boating  activities 
are  conducted.  These  units  are  effective  be- 
cause of  their  mobility,  thus  preserving  flexi- 
bility so  that  a  broader  Impact  Is  obtained. 

The  primary  mission  of  these  units  Is  to 
minimize  unsafe  practices  such  as  speed, 
overloading,  improper  loading,  operating 
whUe  under  the  Influence  of  liquor,  operat- 
ing In  swimming  areas,  operating  In  posted 
dangerous  waters,  and  heading  out  Into 
stormy  conditions  when  they  should  be 
heading  for  shelter. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  Mobile  units  Is  not 
to  be  me.isured  by  the  number  of  boardings 
reported.  The  measurement  of  their  effec- 
tiveness Is  whether  or  not  our  waterways  are 
safer;  whether  the  boating  public  Is  better 
educated  Id  safe  boating  procedures;  and 
anally  whether  the  accident  rate  decreases. 

I  commend  the  Coast  Guard  for  the  out- 
standing Job  they  have  done  and  continue 
to  do  In  safeguarding  America's  waterways. 
It  Is  my  belief,  however,  that  safety  educa- 
tion and  patrols  are  not  enough. 

It  is  necessary  to  Insure  that  a  motorboat 
operator  knows  the  rules  of  the  road  before 
he  goes  upon  public  water  and  not  after  he 
has  b.'oken  a  law  or  ignored  a  cautionary 
measure. 

Safe  boating  Is  an  enormously  big  project 
when  we  consider  there  will  be  over  40  mil- 
lion Americans  In  more  than  8  million  boats 
of  all  kinds  plying  the  waters  from  the  far 
reaches  of  Guam  In  the  Pacific  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  In  the  Atlantic,  and  from  Alaska 
acroes  the  continent  to  Puerto  Rico. 

Every  river,  lake,  and  bay  that  constitutes 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States 
will  note  the  presence  of  the  American  boat- 
man Looking  at  the  statistics  before  us,  I 
feel  that  our  supervising  of  boating  has  been 
Inadequate  and  that  we  can  no  longer  toler- 
ate a  rising  death  toll  from  misuse  of  our 
waterways  It  is  necessary  to  .set  a  standard 
of  requirements  and  to  educate  and  test 
those  who  will  operate  motorboats  We  would 
not  for  one  minute  allow  people  to  operate 
automobiles  without  a  license  With  the  tre- 
mendous growth  In  the  boating  Industry.  I 
And  It  unfathomable  that  we  should  allow 
untrained  and  unlicensed  Individuals  to 
drive  through  <3ur  waterways. 

Therefore.  T  recommend  to  you  the  provi- 
sions of  my  bill.  HR  951,  which  would  re- 
quire this  so  necessiiry  Ilcen-iing.  H  R.  951 
is  pending  before  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  It  is  my  hope 
that  that  committee  and  this  Congress  will 
act  f.-ivorably  on  it  this  session. 

If  your  committee  reports  legislation  on 
recreational  boating  safety  I  hope  that  the 
provisions  of  H  R.  951  will  be  Included  In  It. 

Tha.nk  vou 


MOORHEAD   INTRODUCES   MONDAY 
HOLIDAY  BILL 

Mr.  PRYOR  Mi'.  Sprakcr,  I  a.sk  unani- 
mou.s  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  Mi  MoorheadI  may  ex- 
tend his  remark.s  at  thi-r-,  point  in  the 
Rfcord  and  include  fxtrancoius  matter. 

The  SPE-AKFR  pro  temtxire.  Is  th"rp 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas'^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  designed  to  end 
the  disruption  and  confusion  stemming 
from  the  arbitrarily  a.sslgncd  dates  on 
which  we  celebrate  certain  of  our  na- 
tional holidays.  My  bill  provides  for  the 
scheduling  of  all  legal  public  holidays 
except  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Day 
on  Mondays. 

My  bill  combines  the  best  features  of 


similar  proposals  Introduced  earlier  thij 
year  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Stratton]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  McClory],  and  adds  an 
important  holiday  omitted  from  their 
measures. 

The  earlier  bills  deal  with  well-estab- 
lished holidays.  Including  Washington's 
Birthday — which  would  become  Presi- 
dents' Day  In  my  bill — Memorial  Day,  In. 
dependence  Day,  and  Veterans'  Day,  and 
establishes  appropriate  Monday  dates 
for  their  observance. 

But  none  of  those  proposals  Includes  a 
holiday  to  celebrate  the  great  explorer 
and  discover,  Christopher  Columbus, 
whose  astonishing  achievements  make 
him  worthy  of  an  annual  national  ob- 
servance. My  bill  designates  the  second 
Monday  in  October  of  each  year  as 
Columbus  Day.  a  legal  public  holiday. 

I  have  chosen  the  second  Monday  In 
October  as  Columbus  Day  because  it  cor- 
responds most  closely  to  October  12.  the 
Julian  Calendar  date  on  which  Columbus 
is  said  to  have  discovered  the  continent 
of  North  America. 

I  might  point  out,  however,  that  had 
I  chosen  to  accommodate  the  Gregorian 
Calendar  adopted  after  Columbus'  great 
voyage,  the  holiday  would  have  been  ob- 
served on  a  Monday  closer  to  October 
23. 

As  is  the  case  with  Columbus  Day.  the 
dates  on  which  we  now  ob,serve  many  of 
our  public  legal  holidays  have  little  or 
no  connection  with  the  events  they  com- 
memorate. 

For  example,  we  celebrate  George 
Wa.shlngton's  birthday  on  February  22. 
when  he  was  actually  bom  on  February 
11.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  Brit- 
ish Introduced  the  Gregorian  Calendar 
to  their  American  Colonies  during  George 
Washington's  early  years,  advancing  all 
dates  by  11  days. 

The  day  on  which  we  now  celebrate 
our  as.sertion  of  independence  from  Brit- 
ain. July  4,  al.so  is  historically  inaccurate 
It  was  on  July  2,  1776.  that  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  actually  adopted  the 
resolution  of  independence  adv.nr.ced  bT 
Richard  Henry  Lee  and  John  Adams 

The  above  facts  suggest  that  there  Is 
little  reason  other  than  habit  and  ob- 
scure tradition  to  continue  to  celebrate 
mnny  of  our  national  holidays  on  the 
dates  we  now  a.ssien  them 

More  important,  there  are  numerous 
s.")und  reasons  to  change  the  observnnces 
to  specifically  de.sl:mated  Monday.s  each 
year 

F^ist.  as  we  have  seen  in  three  in- 
stances so  far  this  year,  the  observance 
of  holidays  on  arbitrarily  n.ssi'-'ned  date« 
causes  widespread  inconvenience  and 
inefficiency  In  business  and  government. 
George  Washington's  birthday.  Memorial 
Day,  and  Independence  Day  all  fell  in 
midweek  this  year,  and  widespread 
ab.senteeism  was  reported  in  bnth  b'jsi- 
ness  and  government  as  employees 
.sought  extended  weekends  or  minivaca- 
tlons  built  around  the  1-day  holidays. 

My  bill  would  eliminate  the  frequent 
abuses  of  sick  leave  that  such  1-day 
holidays  promote,  and  would  allow  all 
employes  to  plan  a  series  of  3 -day  week- 
ends spread  throughout  the  year  with- 
out Inconveniencing  their  employers. 
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Second,  there  Is  strong  evidence  that 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  3-day  week- 
ends along  with  a  corresponding  drop 
in  the  number  of  1-day  holidays,  would 
result  in  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  fa- 
talities on  our  highways. 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  National 
Safety  Council  demonstrate  that  the 
traffic  fatality  count  for  single-day  holi- 
days falling  in  the  middle  of  the  week  is 
far  higher  than  for  any  single  day  of  a 
3-day  weekend.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  many  families  try  to  take  a  long 
trip  even  over  a  1-day  holiday.  The  re- 
sulting pressure  and  fatigue  increase  the 
accident  rate.  With  the  planning  and 
preparation  possible  for  the  3-day  week- 
ends guaranteed  by  my  bill,  families  will 
be  able  to  drive  at  a  more  leisurely  pace 
and  the  accident  rate  will  decline. 

Third,  there  is  widespread  and  grow- 
ing support  for  the  idea  of  Monday  holi- 
days among  the  public,  in  business  cir- 
cles, and,  naturally,  among  travel  or- 
ganizations. A  recent  questionnaire  in 
This  Week,  the  popular  Sunday  news- 
paper supplement,  revealed  that  18  out  of 
every  19  Americans  favor  the  scheduling 
of  holidays  to  provide  3-day  weekends. 
The  influential  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce early  this  year,  polled  its  mem- 
bers on  the  question  of  Monday  holi- 
days, and  85  percent  of  the  10,000  mem- 
bers responding  favored  the  proposal. 

Finally,  and  this  is  important,  the 
conamemoratlve  purposes  of  the  holidays 
would  not  only  be  preserved  by  schedul- 
ing them  on  Mondays,  they  would  also 
be  enhanced  People  will  have  time  to 
organize  and  participate  in  appropriate 
celebrations  and  observances  and  to  re- 
flect on  the  reasons  for  their  3  days  of 
enJo>Tnent. 

It  has  been  argued  that  a  bill  to  change 
the  dates  of  traditional  holidays  to  Mon- 
days constitutes  an  Infringement  on 
States'  rights.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
the  holidays  enumerated  in  my  bill  are 
not  national  holidays  as  such,  but  "legal 
public  holidays"  as  designated  in  section 
6103  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 
The  President  and  the  Congress  can 
designate  them  as  holidays  only  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  for  Federal 
workers  around  the  Nation.  The  States 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  holidays  they 
choose  to  observe,  and  these  are  set  aside 
either  by  legislative  enactment  or  by  ex- 
ecutive proclamation. 

In  the  hope  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
may  see  fit  to  sponsor  this  worthwhile 
legislation,  I  append  its  text  to  my  re- 
marks: I 

H.R.   12213  I 

A  bill  to  provide  for  uniform   annual  ob- 
servances of  certain  legal  public  holidays 
on  Mondays,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Re-presentatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 6103(a»  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'(a)  The  following  are  legal  public  holi- 
days: 
"New  Year's  Day,  January  1. 
"Presidents    Day,    the    third    Monday    In 
February. 
"Memorial  Day,  the  last  Monday  In  May. 
"Independence  Day,  the  first  Monday  in 
July. 

"Labor  Day,  the  first  Monday  In  September. 


"Columbufi  Day,  the  second  Monday  in 
October. 

"Veterans  Day,  the  second  Monday  in 
November. 

"Thanksgiving  Day,  the  fourth  Monday  In 
November. 

"Chrlstmaa  Day,  December  25." 

(b)  Any  reference  In  a  law  of  the  United 
States  In  effect  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  to  the  observance  of  a  legal  public 
holiday  on  a  day  other  than  the  day  pre- 
scribed for  the  observance  of  such  hoUday  by 
section  6103(a)  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  by  subsection  (a) ,  shall  on 
and  after  such  effective  date  be  considered  a 
reference  to  the  day  for  the  observance  of 
such  holiday  prescribed  In  such  amended 
section  6103(a) .  Any  reference  In  a  law  of  the 
United  States  (In  effect  on  such  effective 
date)  to  the  observance  of  the  birthday  of 
Oeorge  Washington  as  a  legal  public  holiday 
shall  on  and  after  such  effective  date  be  con- 
sidered a  reference  to  the  observance  of  Pres- 
idents Day  as  a  legal  public  holiday. 

Ssc.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  January  1  ol  the  year  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


the  military  candidates — Lt.  Gen.  Nguyen 
Van  Thleu  and  Marshal  Nguyen  Cao  Ky — are 
going  to  have  to  exercise  restraint  In  the  use 
of  their  power.  The  outcome  must  repre- 
sent the  choice  of  the  people.  Ky  has  said 
he  would  not  give  way  to  a  regime  that  he 
did  not  consider  a  good  one.  This  will  distress 
many  Americans  who  support  our  Involve- 
ment in  Vietnam.  It  will  be  tragic  for  South 
Vietnam  and  the  U.S.,  If  anyone  thwarts  the 
attempt  to  give  the  people  of  that  country 
a  government  they  can  trust. 


VIETNAMESE  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Wolff]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  taken 
the  floor  numerous  times  to  urge  that 
the  United  States  do  all  it  can  to  assure 
that  the  September  3  Vietnamese  elec- 
tions are  completely  free.  I  have  spoken 
on  this  subject  several  times  because  I 
believe  the  elections  offer  the  greatest 
possible  hopes  for  ultimate  peace  in  Viet- 
nam. The  Importance  of  the  elections  to 
the  world  community  cannot  be  over- 
stated. 

The  freedom  of  the  elections — the  de- 
gree to  which  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam can  honestly  work  their  will — may 
well  determine  whether  or  not  negotia- 
tions can  be  begun  with  North  Vietnam 
as  a  first  step  toward  ending  the  war 
there. 

On  Saturday,  August  5,  Newsday  print- 
ed an  excellent  editorial  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  elections  and  the  need  for 
the  United  States  to  help  assure  the  free- 
dom of  the  voting.  I  commend  this  edi- 
torial to  my  colleagues'  attention,  and 
include  it  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 
The  Vietnamese  Elections 

Only  the  same  day  that  President  Johnson 
proposed  higher  taxes  for  the  American  peo- 
ple the  presidential  election  campaign 
opened  In  South  Vietnam.  The  higher  taxes 
being  asked  by  the  President  are  largely 
made  necessary  by  our  military  effort  In  Viet- 
nam. We  are  there  to  resist  a  Communist 
takeover  and  to  defend  the  right  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  to  determine  their 
own  form  of  government.  If  there  is  to  be 
self-determination,  if  our  effort  In  Vietnam 
Is  to  be  successful,  honesty  In  this  election 
Is  of  the  utmost  Importance. 

There  are  candidates  running  on  11  dif- 
ferent tickets,  Including  the  powerful  slate 
representing  the  nation's  military  establish- 
ment. The  military  of  course  has  vast  politi- 
cal leverage.  If  this  Is  to  be  a  fair  election. 


GEORGE  B.  GALLOWAY 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr.  Monagan]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
memorial  service  for  Dr.  George  B.  Gal- 
loway, which  was  held  on  August  2,  1967, 
at  the  Cosmos  Club,  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dad- 
DARio],  delivered  a  noteworthy  eulogy  of 
our  departed  friend. 

Although  it  was  relatively  brief,  it  was 
so  gracious  and  touched  so  sensitively  the 
attributes  and  acliievements  and  the  per- 
sonality of  George  Galloway,  that  it 
should  have  further  circulation. 

I  am,  therefore,  proud  and  happy  to 
include  Representative  Daddario's  eulogy 
following  these  introductory  remarks: 

At  Wesleyan  University — which  is  George 
Galloway's  school  and  mine — a  favorite  song, 
"Telia  Mystlca",  closes  with  these  lines: 

"So  may  we  live,  that  when  our  lives  shall 
end  some  memory  of  us,  with  that  web  may 
blend  and  so  may  we  die." 

George's  gentle  hand  has  now  been  stilled. 
Yet  the  pen  It  held  has  Indelibly  etched  his 
thinking  with  emphatic  permanence  on  our 
society.  As  an  author  his  works  are  classical 
m  proportion  and  they  will  continue  to  have 
an  effect  whenever  an  attempt  is  made  to 
restructure  our  government,  and  especially 
the  Congress,  to  the  developing  needs  of  our 
society.  His  Interest  was  that  the  United 
States  Congress  be  a  vital  force  In  shaping 
our  destiny — both  domestic  and  foreign — 
and  he  brought  to  that  task  a  tempered, 
constructive,  and  scholarly  attitude. 

Brought  up  In  the  academic  atmos- 
phere of  Middletown,  Connecticut,  which  for 
many  years  was  his  home,  as  It  was  mine, 
he  developed,  because  It  was  Inherently  In 
his  nature  to,  a  warm  and  penetrating  In- 
tellect. How  wisely  he  applied  himself  Is 
attested  to— not  only  by  what  he  has  vrrlt- 
ten,  but  also  by  the  individual  members  of 
Congress,  officials  from  other  countries,  stu- 
dents and  civil  groups — who  came  to  him  to 
savor  of  his  vast  knowledge  and  experience. 

He  was  consumed  by  the  idea  that  the  Con- 
gress shall  play  an  Important  part  in  the 
development  of  our  foreign  policy.  As  Secre- 
tary to  the  United  States  Delega^on  to  tbe 
Interparliamentary  Union,  he  served  a 
unique  purpose.  His  advice  to  his  delegation 
was  sound  at  the  core  and  yet  somehow 
sprinkled  with  the  kind  of  imagination  that 
made  it  palatable  to  others.  His  presence, 
however,  served  a  greater  than  an  advisory 
pxirpose.  He  was  our  traveling  academician — 
the  one  lo  whom  delegates  from  other  coun- 
tries came  to  learn  of  our  political  struc- 
ture— and  why  he  believed  it  worked  as  well 
as  It  did. 

George  Galloway  has  woven  his  thoughts 
Into  the  fiber  of  otu'  society. 

We  who  are  his  friends  will  remember  him 
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because  of  his  charicter  and  his  goodness 
Others  will  remember  him  because  a  touch 
of  his  genius  remains  behind  him. 


ADDRESS  BY  RONALD  B  LEE.  DIREC- 
TOR. OFFICE  OP  PLANNING  AND 
SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS.  U.S.  POST  OF- 
FICE DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  >pt  akt . .  I  a..ic  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  the  -lentleman  from 
New  Jcr.sey  I  Mr.  D.^^melsI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  thi.s  point  in  the  Recohd 
and  include  extraneouj^  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tho  rcquf.-t  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkaii.^a.-- ' 

There  \va.>  no  obipction. 

Mr.  DANIELS  Mr  Speaker,  recently 
I  had  the  Kieat  pnviletie  of  hearing  a 
most  outstand;nK  address  by  Ronald  B. 
Lee.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Planning 
and  Systems  Analysis  of  the  U  S  Post 
OCQce,  which  was  civen  at  the  New  Jersey 
convention  of  postal  supervisors. 

I  think  all  Members  of  the  House 
should  be  aivcn  an  opportunity  to  read 
Mr.  Lee's  outstandint;  statement.  There- 
fore, Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  insert  it  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  speech  follows: 

Address  by  Rmn.m.d  B  Lee  Director.  Office 
OF  Planning  and  Systems  A.nai.ysis,  U  .s 
Post  Offke  Department,  at  the  New 
JnsET  State  Conveniion  or  the  National 
AasociATio.v  or  Postal  Supervisors.  June  3. 
1967 

Mr.  Chairm.m.  Congresiman  Daniels — a 
distinguished  member  of  our  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors and  .1  true  friend  of  all  postal  em- 
ployees, from  the  Postmaster  General  to  the 
newest  PPS-1— your  esteemed  Regional  Di- 
rector. Mr  Doherty.  others  at  the  head  table, 
and  ladies  .md  gentlemen. 

I  feel  I  should  apologize  for  the  wonderful 
Introduction  Bill  Just  gave  me  It  took  almost 
as  long  to  read  It  as  It  did  to  live  It'  But  I 
promise  you  my  remarks  -aiII  not  be  relatively 
as  long.  When  I  asXed  Bill  Grimm,  your 
Chairman,  if  I  should  give  a  short  speech,  he 
said.  "Oh  no!  Speak  as  long  as  you  like  and 
don't  pay  anv  attention  to  us  when  we  all 
get  up  and  walk  out  in  about  twenty  min- 
utes." 

Seriously,  it  is  a  rare  treat  to  be  able  to 
exchange  Ideas  with  you  In  a  relaxed  atmos- 
phere Inste.id  of  the  crowded  workroom 
floors  on  which  I  met  some  of  you  for  the 
first  time. 

During  the  business  session  this  afterncon 
and  during  some  of  the  small  group  conver- 
sations In  which  I  have  taken  part.  It  has 
become  Increa.slngly  evident  that  you  recog- 
nize the  partnership  that  exists  between  you 
and  national  postal  management  It  Is  gr**- 
Ifytng  to  discover  that  your  discussions 
have  centered  around  problems  of  a  service- 
wide  nature  and,  while  you  have  nut  ne- 
glected your  own  interests  you  have  not 
restricted    yourselves   Ui   these    interests 

You  have  asked  me  to  discu.ss  the  corpora- 
tion proposal,  and  Ml  gladly  do  so 

Mr.  O'Brien  has  recommended  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  that  the 
PoBUl  Service 

1  Should  cease  to  be  a  part  of  fhe  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet 

2  Should  become  a  non-profit  govern- 
ment corp>oratlon.  rendering  essential  public 
service.  I  stress  the  word  public  "  Mr 
O'Brien  has  not  recommended  that  the 
the  Postal  Service  be  r.in  by  a  private  enter- 
prise. The  Service  must  always  provide  equi- 
table service  at  equitable  coeta  as  prescribed 
by  the  American  people    You  can  see   how 


•public"  the  organization  Is  by  attention  to 
these  next  few  aspects. 

3-  Should  provide  postal  services  author- 
ized by  Congress 

4  Should  be  operated  by  a  Board  of  Direc- 
tors hppolnfed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Congress 

5.  Should  be  managed  by  a  professional 
executive  appointed  by  the  Board 

6  ShoiUd  be  given  a  clear  mantlate  on  the 
percentage  of  cost  coverage  for  postal  serv- 
ices, so  that  further  revisions  In  rates — 
should  they  be  necessary — would  be  on  a  fixed 
formula  basis 

It  Is  obvious  that  Congress  would  write 
the  charter  for  the  public  corporation  and 
could  change  It  at   any   time. 

In  addition.  Mr.  O  Brien  h.vs  s.Ud  that 
man:\gement  and  employees  alike  should  be 
paid  according  to  standards  of  comparable 
industries  Employees  should  be  offered  more 
incentive  and  scope,  as  well  as  a  wider  area 
for  collective  bargaining 

TTiese  are  far-reaching  and  provocative 
proposals. 

The  President  and  members  of  Congress 
consider  them  worthy  of  Intensive  study, 
and  President  Johnson  h.is  appointed  a  blu«- 
rlboon  commission  to  make  such  a  study. 

The  Commission  was  directed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  report  back  to  him  by  next  April. 
Meanwhile,  the  President  and  the  Postmas- 
ter General  have  made  It  clear  service  must 
not  sufler 

While  we  await  with  Interest  the  detailed 
findings  of  the  President's  Commission, 
there  Is  one  aspect  we  want  to  emphasize- 
Postmaster  General  O'Brien  feels  strongly 
that  our  present  empl<iyees  most  retain 
the  benefits  that  have  accrued  to  them  under 
the  postal  system— annual  leave,  sick  leave, 
insurance  benefits,  retirement  beuefts — all 
of  the  rights  our  employees  have  fought  so 
hard  for  and  gained  through  the  years. 

It  Is  vital — should  such  a  reorganization 
occur — that  It  be  based  upon  a  foundation 
(if  an  existing  service  of  highest  quality.  We 
must  be  In  a  position  to  turn  over  a  plant, 
a  staff  and  an  operation  that  would  provide 
any  reorg.inlzed  system  with  the  hnest  pos- 
sible chances  of  success 

This  cannot  be  achieved  by  Washington 
or  regional  management  alone,  or  even  by 
the  postmasters. 

You  are  the  front  line  managers — our 
first  team  at  the  point.  The  buck  must  stop 
with  you  on  many  of  our  dally  operational 
problems. 

Because  you  have  this  responsibility,  you 
also  have  a  major  personal  stake  In  the  pro- 
posed reorganization  Any  improvement  In 
the  system  generally  means  better  condi- 
tions for  you — more  flexibility,  more  room 
for  the  exercise  of  personal  Initiative  and 
independent  Judgment,  and  better  admin- 
istrative tools  to  meet  your  day-to-day  prob- 
lems. 

The  Postmaster  General  is  keenly  aware 
that  you  face  a  dlfBcult  task  In  the  months 
ahead  In  helping  to  maintain  the  quality 
of  service 

He  asked  me  to  convey  to  you  his  sincere 
personal  appreciation  for  the  fine  work 
performed  by  supervisors  over  past  months 
as  we  have  surmounted  many  serious  prob- 
lems that  could  have  been  met  only  with 
your  dedicated  help  But  much  remains  to 
be  done 

I  would  like  to  deal  with  a  couple  of  these 
firoblems  very  briefly  and  to  urge  you  to 
consider  how  we  can   best   mee     them. 

As  supervisors,  you  'aUI  have  a  dally  con- 
frontation with  these  problems 

Until  such  time  as  a  postal  reorganization 
may  provide  us  with  better  means  of  meet- 
ing the  dally  dilemmas,  we  must  continue 
to  handle  a  great  deal  of  work  -nearly  83 
billion  pieces  In  fiscal  1988 — with  no  control 
over     workload,    with     "unlimited    no-con- 


trols" as  the  Postmaster  General  has  de- 
scribed It 

For  example,  we  must  m.'.nage  to  do  this 
big  Job  with  relatively  little  money. 

Many  of  you  must  do  so  In  crowded,  out- 
m'-xled  post  offices,  with  no  prospects  at  this 
time  for  adequate  quarters. 

'No  control"  extends  In  large  measure  t- 
many  of  the  conditions  of  service  which 
crowd  In  on  us  dally.  Demands  for  new 
routes  increase  dally.  maU  trains  are  pulled 
off,  business  moves  to  suburban  locations, 
and  we  must  do  our  Job  without  adequate 
tools. 

No  control  also  applies  largely  to  the  prop- 
er scheduling  of  your  manpower. 

It  applies  with  equal  Importance  to  the 
most  efflcleiit  use  of  your  overtime. 

In  many  areas  of  special  significance  to 
our  supervisors,  this  Administration  is  en- 
deavoring to  provide  the  be.-t  encouragement 
and  assistance. 

For  example,  the  President  recommended 
the  pay  Increase  which  goes  a  considerable 
way  towards  providing  mo.-e  equ;table  pay 
for  supervisors.  It  Is  based  on  a  percentage 
ratio  of  4' 2  percent  rather  than  a  flat  dollars 
and  cents  raise,  which  we  feel  would  be  more 
equitable  at  supervisory  levels. 

Supervisors  have  been  a.sklng  themselves 
for  some  time  where  they  are  headed  In  terms 
of  compensation,  as  pay  Increases  have  raised 
traditionally  lower  salaries  higher  and  moved 
traditionally  higher  salaries  to  comparatively 
low  levels. 

This  'compression"  effect — squeezing  su- 
pervisory and  management  wage  levels  while 
boosting  rank-and-file  pay — could  mean  rela- 
tively little  difference  between  the  two.  It 
tends  to  water  down  the  vitally  Important 
elements  of  supervisory  responsibility  and 
compensation  based  on  responsibility. 

I  should  Caution  you.  however,  do  not  make 
a  .hard  and  fast  declaration  of  your  collective 
position  on  pay  legislation  until  all  of  the 
facts  are  In  and  the  various  alternatives  have 
been  discus.sed. 

I  am  reminded  of  an  example  A  fellow 
brought  a  baby  orangutan  back  from  Afrlcs 
and  taught  him  t<j  play  golf.  As  the  ape  grew 
In  strength,  he  could  really  drUe  a  golf  ball 
beyond  human  belief.  The  fellow  decided  to 
match  him  against  the  club  profes-.;,lonal  and 
a  $500  bet  was  to  go  to  the  winner  of  the 
round.  Off  the  tee.  the  pro  hit  a  300  yard 
drive  to  the  opening  of  the  dogleg  on  the 
557  yard  par  5  first  hole.  The  ape,  however 
slapped  the  ball  over  the  tree.s,  s.  lul,  water 
and  rough  and  It  trickled  up  to  within  three 
feet  of  the  pin  556  yards  away. 

The  flabbergasted  pro,  who  could  see  his 
whole  afternoon  being  wasted  in  humiliation 
and  losing  $500,  as  a  kicker,  deckled  to  pay 
off  then  and  look  for  some  le.s.^r  players  to 
recoup  what  he  could  of  his  lo.ss  .'Vs  he  was 
paying  off.  he  8;»ld,  "Not  that  It  matters,  if 
he  can  drive  like  that,  but  how  Is  he  with  a 
puSter?"  The  fellow  replied,  'He  putts  the 
same  way — 556  y.irds  every  time." 

So  you  see  while  there  is  some  benefit  to 
having  a  position  stated  early  In  the  game, 
there  Is  also  some  danger  in  miking  the 
decision  to  rapidly. 

While  I  have  attempted  here  to  deal  with 
.some  of  the  developments  that  will  have 
Important  efTecUs-  direct  and  Indirect — 
upon  your  work.  I  have  no  allusions  that  I 
have  come  with  all  the  answers  to  your 
problems  Nor  would  you,  as  .supervisors,  ex- 
pect me  to  have  all  the  pit  answers 

However.  I  hope  that  I  have  given  you  an 
understandable  picture  of  why  you  as  su- 
pervi.sijrs  must  expect  even  heavier  demands, 
even  greater  dedication,  even  more  Ingenu- 
ity We  in  the  Department  have  a  deep  re- 
spect for  your  role  In  coping  with  the  vMt 
problems  of  growing  service  and  mall  volume 
increases 

We  do  not  expect  miracles  We  know, 
though,  that  we  can  count  on  you  to  help 
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us  move  ahead  little  by  little  until  a  time 
when  hopefuUv,  we  may  be  able  to  take 
(jreater  strides.  I  recall  a  thought  expressed 
bv  Benjamin  Franklin,  our  firtt  Postmaster 

Gen^!''*''  who  said; 

•Human  felicity  is  produced  not  so  much 
bv  gre.1t  picce.s  of  good  fortune  that  seldom 
happen,  as  by  little  advantages  that  occur 
every  day." 

I  look  upon  my  visit  here  as  an  advantage 
that  ha.s  accrued  to  me  today.  I  am  sincerely 
delighted  to  have  bet-n  Invited.  And  a  most 
happv  50th  birthday  to  your  Association. 

Thank  you. 


I 


BASEBALL,   A   TONIC   FOR 
AMERICANS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  Burke  1  may  extend  his 
remark.*;  at  thi.';  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fi-om  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr,  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  past  few  weeks  I 
have  been  trying  to  interest  Sargent 
Shrlver  and  other  people  in  the  adminis- 
tration in  a  program  that  would  provide 
free  tickets  to  oui-  disadvantaged  yoimg- 
sters  living  in  the  impoverished  areas  of 
our  country,  particularly  in  the  ghettos, 
to  sporting  events,  I  have  been  trying  to 
get  across  a  very  simple  plan  that  would 
help  pet  our  youngsters  out  of  their  dis- 
sident atmo.sphere. 

Today  an  excellent  article  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Star  and  written  by 
Carl  T.  Rowan  entitled  "Baseball:  A 
Tonic  for  Americans." 

The  article  explains  the  therapeutic, 
tranqullizing  effect  of  a  return  to  the 
world  of  peanuts  and  popcorn  and 
crackerjack. 

All  I  am  trying  to  do  is  get  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments  into  a 
program  that  would  cost  the  taxpayers 
approximately  25  cents  an  admission  for 
the  poor  kids  of  this  Nation  and  provide 
the  kind  of  tonic  that  Carl  T.  Rowan 
refers  to. 

Every  youngster  adopts  some  hero  in 
his  early  life — every  youngster  imitates 
those  he  admires.  Let  us  get  back  to  some 
of  the  old-fashion  ways  by  making  it 
possible  for  these  young  people  to  see  our 
top  athletes  not  only  at  the  baseball 
games  but  also  at  football,  hockey,  bas- 
ketball pames.  soccer,  and  at  track  meets. 
My  bill  now  resting  before  the  Interior 
Committee  would  provide  for  80  million 
admissions  for  the  next  2  years.  It  would 
be  a  sound  and  solid  investment  in  our 
youngsters  in  the  teeming  tenement  dis- 
trict. It  would  help  make  worthwhile 
citizens  out  of  the  youngsters  In  the  years 
to  come. 

I  commend  the  article  for  all  Members 
to  read: 

Baseb.hii.:  A  Tonic  for  Americans 
I  didn't  think  it  possible  to  go  six  hours 
without  anybody  bringing  up  Vietnam,  riot- 
ing, \,ax  Increases  or  Charles  de  Gaulle. 

But  it  happened!  And  In  a  Shangri-la  that 
I  had  almoct  forgotten. 

For  a  solid  afternoon  I  Just  sat  there  stuf- 
fing myself,  yielding  to  an  Infectious  cry  of 
"go,  go,  go.  go."  and  relishing  a  delightful 


world  where  grown  men  act  like  boys  and 
boys  dream  great  dreams  of  manhood. 

Encouraged  by  the  two  boys,  I  just  went 
to  my  first  baseball  game  in  almost  two 
years — a  doubleheader. 

It  was  like  discovering  a  cheap  psychia- 
trist. 

Oh.  the  buns  were  a  trifle  soggy  and  the 
hotdogs  not  so  hot.  but  how  good  they 
tasted — all  eight  of  them.  The  crack  of  bat 
against  ball  and  the  roar  of  the  kids  in  the 
bleachers  added  a  spice  that  nobody  has  been 
able  to  put  in  a  Jar. 

It  was  worth  the  trip  just  to  learn  anew 
that  senators  can  be  fun — a  fact  rather 
quickly  lost  sight  of  If  one  goes  a  year  deal- 
ing only  with  the  Capitol  Hill  variety. 

But  the  baseballlng  Senators  struck  me  as 
the  kind  of  tonic  Americans  need  in  this 
time  of  tensions,  hostilities  and  anxieties. 

Drawn  to  the  stadium  was  a  melting-pot 
sample  of  the  happy,  harmonious,  fun-lov- 
ing America  that  we  used  to  talk  about  and 
believe  In  before  the  headlines  turned  grim 
and  ugly. 

Oh,  It  was  obvious  that  a  fellow  can  get 
killed  at  a  baseball  game — if  he's  foolish 
enough  to  contest  those  10-year-olds  who 
scrap  vigorously  to  haul  in  foul  ball 
souvenirs. 

But  the  cry,  "play  ball,"  seemed  to  drain  all 
that  poison  out  of  the  atmosphere  (except 
for  the  crowd's  ritualized  pretense  of  occa- 
sionally wanting  to  kill  the  umpire).  Here 
were  25,000  people  united  by  a  sudden.  In- 
explicable love  for  their  once-hapless  Sena- 
tors. 

Suddenly,  helping  GU  Hodges  decide 
whether  Ken  McMuUen  should  bunt  becomes 
the  most  crucial  Issue  In  the  world.  Let  Lyn- 
don Johnson  and  the  generals  have  their  de- 
cisions about  whether  to  go  on  bombing 
places. 

The  screams  and  shouts  of  approval  are 
deafening  when  an  ebony-hued.  Spanish- 
speaking  lad  named  Casanova  clouts  a  grand- 
slam  homer  over  the  381-foot  mark  in  left 
field.  And  you  know  that,  for  at  least  that 
moment,  Newark,  Detroit  and  Cambridge  are 
of  another  world. 

The  therapeutic,  tranqulllzlng  effects  of  a 
return  to  the  world  of  peanuts  and  pop- 
corn and  crackerjack  are  many.  Tou  watch 
two  teen-age  boys  eat.  Incessantly  through 
two  long  games  and  you  aren't  soon  likely  to 
demand  explanations  from  the  little  woman 
as  to  why  the  grocery  bill  Is  so  high. 

Unhappily,  there  are  no  permanent  res- 
idences In  this  Shangri-la.  One  must  come 
back  to  the  real  world  where  the  headaches 
and  heartaches  are  bigger  than  those  created 
by  a  visiting  team  that  pours  across  nine 
runs  In  one  Inning. 

But  It  was  nice  rediscovering  an  escape. 
Maybe  it  would  help  If  all  the  politicians, 
social  reformers,  self-proclaimed  patriots  and 
would-be  kingmakers  would  pause  occasion- 
ally and  say,  "Take  me  out  to  the  ball  game." 


TO    GUIDE   OR   MISGUIDE— ARCHIE 
MOORE    POINTS    THE    WAY    TO- 
WARD RACIAL  HARMONY 
Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a,sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Van  DeerlinI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
San  Diego  Union  yesterday  carried,  on 
page  1,  a  remarkable  statement  on  in- 
terracial relations  by  a  most  remarkable 
San  Dlegan,  former  light  heavyweight 
boxing  champion  Archie  Moore. 


Mr.  Moore  pulls  no  punches.  His  rec- 
ommendations deserve  close  study  at  the 
highest  levels  of  governnient,  for  he 
knows  whereof  he  speaks. 

This  great  champion  is  no  "Uncle 
Tom,"  but  neither,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  he  harbor  any  sympathy  for  the 
racial  extremists  who  seek  to  divide  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Moore's  message  is  crystal  clear: 
lawlessness  and  violence  will  not  help 
the  Negro  achie\'e  equality  with  the  white 
man. 

He  calls,  in  words  of  great  eloquence, 
for  a  new  era  of  understanding,  for  a 
"meeting  of  qualified  men  of  both  races." 
He  offers,  as  a  startir.g  point  for  inter- 
racial cooperation,  "ABC— Any  Boy 
Can."  his  own  highly  successful  program 
for  curbing  juvenile  delinquency. 

If  Eome  bigot  can  misguide,  then  I  can 
guide —  '' 

Says  Mr.  Moore,  adding — 

I've  spent  too  much  of  my  life  building 
what  I've  got  to  put  it  to  torch  Just  to  satisfy 
some  ancient  hatred  .... 

I  am  indebted  to  my  friend,  Capt.  E. 
Robert  Anderson,  vice  president  of  the 
Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co..  for  hav- 
ing airmailed  Mr.  Moores  article  to  me 
so  that  I  could  place  it  in  the  Record  for 
all  our  colleagues  to  read: 
Guide  or  Miscttide — Archie  Moore  Points 
Way 

(EDrroR's  Note. — Archie  Moore,  interna- 
tionally known  San  Dlegan  and  retired  light 
heavyweight  boxing  champion  of  the  world, 
told  friends  yesterday  he  feels  that  "every- 
body must  take  a  stand  in  this  time  of  in- 
ternal crisis.  A  man  who  stands  neutral 
stands  for  nothing."  He  then  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing statement  and  submitted  it  to  The 
San  Diego  Union,  which  Is  printing  It  ver- 
batim.) 

(By   Archlo   Moore) 

The  devil  is  at  work  In  America,  and  it  is 
up  to  us  to  drive  him  out.  Snipers  and  loot- 
ers, white  or  black,  deserve  no  mercy.  Those 
who  would  profit  from  their  brother's  mis- 
fortunes deserve  no  mercy,  and  those  who 
would  set  fellow  Americans  upon  each  other 
deserve  no  mercy. 

I'll  fight  the  man  who  calls  me  an  "Uncle 
Tom."  I  have  broken  bread  with  heads  of 
state,  chatted  with  presidents  and  traveled 
all  over  the  world.  I  was  born  in  a  ghetto, 
but  I  refused  to  stay  there.  I  am  a  Negro,  and 
proud  to  be  one.  I  am  also  an  American,  and 
I'm  proud  of  that. 

The  young  people  of  today  think  they  have 
a  hard  lot.  They  should  have  been  around  in 
the  '30s  when  I  was  coming  up  in  St.  Louis. 
We  had  no  way  to  go,  but  a  lot  of  us  made 
it.  I  became  light  heavyweight  champion  of 
the  world.  A  neighbor  kid  dov/n  the  block, 
Clark  Terry,  became  one  of  the  most  famous 
Jazz  musicians  In  the  world.  There  were  doc- 
tors, lawyers  and  chiefs  who  came  out  of  that 
ghetto.  One  of  the  top  policemen  in  St.  Louis 
came  from  our  neighborhood. 

We  made  It  because  we  had  a  goal,  and  we 
were  willing  to  work  for  it.  Don't  talk  to  me 
of  your  "guaranteed  national  Income."  Any 
fool  knows  that  this  Is  insanity.  Do  we  bring 
those  who  worked  to  get  ahead  down  to  the 
level  of  those  who  never  gave  a  damn?  The 
world  owes  nobody — black  or  white — a  liv- 
ing, God  helps  the  man  who  helps  himself! 

Now  then,  don't  get  the  Idea  that  I  didn't 
grow  up  hating  the  Injustices  of  this  world. 
I  am  a  staunch  advocate  of  the  Negro  revo- 
lution for  the  good  of  mankind.  Tve  seen 
almost  unbelievable  progress  made  in  the 
last  handful  of  years.  Do  we  want  to  become 
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wild  tMUta  bent  only  on  rrvcnc*.  looting  and 
killing  and  laying  Am«*icA  bare?  Hate  Is  bait. 
bait  for  the  slmplemlnded. 

Sure,  I  despised  the  whites  who  cheated 
me.  but  I  used  that  feeling  to  make  me  push 
on.  If  you  listen  to^the  profeeslonal  rabble- 
rouaers.  adfihe^AJ  this  Idea  of  gU1ng  up 
everything  you've  gained  In  order  to  revenge 
youraelf  for  the  wrongs  that  were  done  to  you 
m  the  past — then  you'd  better  watch  your 
neighbor,  because  he'll  be  looting  your  house 
next.  Law  and  order  Is  the  only  edge  we 
have.  No  man  Is  an  Island. 

Granted,  the  Negro  stUl  has  a  long  way  to 
go  to  gain  a  fair  shake  with  the  white  man 
In  thla  country.  But  believe  this:  If  we  resort 
to  lawlessness,  the  only  thing  we  can  hope 
for  Is  civil  war,  untold  bloodshed,  and  the 
end  of  our  dreams. 

We  have  to  have  a  meeting  of  qualified 
men  of  both  races.  Mind  you,  I  said  qualified 
men.  not  some  punk  kid,  ranting  the  catch 
phrasee  put  in  his  mouth  by  some  paid  hate- 
monger.  There  are  forces  In  the  world  today. 
forces  bent  upon  the  destruction  of  America. 
your  America  and  mine.  And  while  we're  on 
the  subject,  do  you  doubt  for  a  minute  that 
communism,  world  communism.  Isn't  wait- 
ing with  bated  breath  for  the  black  and 
white  Americans  to  turn  on  each  other  full 
force?  Do  you  want  a  chance  for  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  In  the  land  of 
your  birth,  or  do  you  want  no  chance  at  all 
under  the  Red  heel? 

AFRICA'S    A    GREAT    PLACE    TO    VISIT 

There  are  members  of  the  black  commu- 
nity who  call  for  a  separate  nation  within 
America.  Well.  I  do  not  intend  to  give  up  one 
square  Inch  of  America.  I'm  not  going  to  be 
told  I  must  live  In  a  restricted  area.  Isn't 
that  what  we've  all  been  fighting  to  over- 
come? And  then  there  Is  the  element  that 
calls  for  a  return  to  .\frlca. 

For  my  part.  Africa  U  a  great  place  to  visit, 
but  I  wouldn't  want  to  live  there.  If  the 
Irishmen  want  to  go  back  to  the  Emerald 
lale.  let  them.  If  the  Slavs  want  to  return  to 
the  lion  Curtain  area,  OK  by  me.  But  I'm  not 
going  to  go  to  any  part  of  Africa  to  live.  Tm 
proud  of  ancestry,  and  of  the  country  that 
spawned  my  forefathers,  but  I'm  not  giving 
up  my  country.  I  fought  all  my  life  to  give 
my  children  what  I'm  able  to  give  them 
today;  a  chance  for  development  as  citizens 
in  the  greatest  country  In  the  world. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  any 
truly  responsible  Negro  wants  anarchy.  I 
dont  think  you'll  find  Intelligent — no,  let's 
rephrase  that — mature  Negroes  running  wild 
In  the  streets  or  sniping  at  total  strangers 
Ood  made  the  white  man  as  well  as  the 
black.  True,  we  haven't  acted  as  brothers 
In  the  past,  but  we  are  brothers.  If  were 
to  be  so  marv  Cains  and  .fbels.  that's  our 
Choice.  We  can't  blame  God  for  It. 

TEACH    THAT    KtiT    BOT    CAN 

Something  must  be  done  to  reach  the 
IVegroes  and  the  whites  in  the  ghettos  of 
this  country,  and  I  propose  to  do  something. 

As  a  matter  of  plain  fact.  I  have  been 
doing  something  for  the  past  several  years. 
I  have  been  running  a  program  which  I  call 
the  ABC-Any  Boy  Can.  By  teaching  our 
youth,  black,  white,  yellow  and  red.  what  dig- 
nity Is.  what  self-respect  Is.  what  honor  Is. 
I  have  been  able  to  obliterate  Juvenile  delin- 
quency in  several  areas 

I  would  now  expand  my  program,  change 
scope.  If  any  boy  can.  surely  any  man  can. 
I  want  to  take  teams  of  qualified  people,  top 
men  In  their  fields,  to  the  troubled  areas  of 
our  cltlea.  I  know  that  the  people  who  par- 
ticipated In  the  recent  riots,  who  are  par- 
ttalpatlng  and  who  will  participate,  are  mis- 
guided rather  than  mad 

If  some  bigot  can  misguide,  then  I  can 
guide.  I've  spent  too  much  of  my  life  build- 
ing what  I've  got  to  put  It  to  torch  Just 
to  satisfy   some   ancient   hatred   of   a   man 


who  beat  my  grandfather.  Those  men  are 
long  dead.  Do  we  have  to  choke  what  could 
be  a  beautiful  garden  with  weeds  of  hate? 
I  say  NO!  And  I  stand  ready  to  start  "Oper- 
ation Gardener."  I  Invite  the  respected  Negro 
leaders  of  our  country  to  Join  me. 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  BrascoI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRASCO  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
know,  the  American  Legion  publishes  an 
excellent  periodical:  the  American  Le- 
gion magazine.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  magazine  has  continually  contrib- 
uted to  wider  understanding  of  major 
national  and  international  issues.  One 
of  the  magazine's  most  effective  features 
is  the  pro  and  con  article  in  which  ex- 
perts of  differing  persuasions  express 
their  views  on  specific  problems. 

The  August  pro  and  con  article  con- 
cerned our  postal  service,  which  is  cur- 
rently undergoing  vast  changes  under 
the  leadership  of  Postmaster  General 
Lawrence  F.  O'Brien.  Two  of  our  most 
distinguished  colleagues,  Chairman  Tom 
Stxed  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Treasury, 
Post  Office,  and  Executive  Office,  and 
Chairman  Ken  Hechler  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Advanced  Research  and  Tech- 
nolo)?j'  expressed  opposing  views  on  the 
question,  "Should  the  Post  Office  be 
made  a  private  corporation?"  Readers, 
convinced  one  way  or  the  other  by  the 
excellence  of  the  arguments  propounded 
by  my  good  friends  Congressman  Hech- 
ler and  Congressman  Steed,  were  ac- 
corded the  opportunity  of  conveying 
their  views  to  the  Congress  by  means  of 
a  "ballot '  which  could  be  cut  out  of  the 
magazine  and  sent  through  the  mail. 

The  quality  of  the  argumentation  by 
my  two  colleagues  was  so  excellent,  the 
idea  of  a  public  forum  on  major  issues 
so  well  conceived,  that  it  Is  unfortunate 
that  the  t-oplc  Itself  did  not,  as  one  would 
have  expected  and  hoped,  address  Itself 
to  the  proposal  made  by  the  Postmaster 
General  in  a  historymaklng  speech  last 
April.  At  that  time  Larry  O'Brien  asked 
that  the  Post  Office  be  turned  Into  a  Grov- 
emment  corporation.  This  proposal  is  so 
imaginative,  .so  controversial,  so  thought- 
provoking,  and  so  unique,  that  it  deserves 
from  every  citizen  the  same  kind  of  care- 
ful .scrutiny  it  is  now  receiving  from  a 
special  Commission  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  But,  since  the  American 
Legion  article  for  some  reason  focused  on 
the  pros  and  cons  of  a  private  corpora- 
tion, not  a  public  corporation,  the  ballots 
you  receive  will  not  advance  considera- 
tion of  the  Postmaster  General's  coura- 
geous plan.  In  view  of  the  confusion  that 
may  result  from  the  magazine's  having 
raised  a  question  nrt  advocated  by  the 
Postmsister  General.  I  am  Including  here- 
with for  the  Information  of  all  concerned 
a  copy  of  Mr.  O'Brien's  letter  of  clarifi- 
cation to  the  editor  of  the  American  Le- 
gion magazine. 


The   Postmast^   Gene&al, 
Wa!>hington,  D.C.,  August  4,  1997. 
Mr.  RoBEKT  B.  Prritui, 
Editor,   The  American  Legion   magazine. 
New  York.  S.Y. 

Dkab  M«.  PiTKH*:  Your  Pro  and  Con  arti- 
cle "Should  the  Post  Office  Be  Made  a  Pri- 
vate Corporation?"  produced  some  inter- 
esting argiiments  on  both  sides  of  the  qu«- 
tlon. 

■Dnfortunately.  I  think  some  of  your  read- 
ers  might  gain  the  impression  that  thu 
topic  related  in  some  way  to  the  proposal  I 
made  last  April,  and  now  under  study  by 
a  special  Presidential  commission,  to  pro- 
vide better  service  by  removing  the  Post 
Office  from  the  Cabinet  and  recasting  It  a«  & 
corporation.  My  proposal  clearly  called  for 
a  public,  government-owned  corporation,  rt- 
sp>onslve  to  national  policy  and  the  wlU  of 
the  people,  a  corporation  perhaps  designed 
along  the  lines  of  the  Tennessee  'Valley  Au- 
thority. 

The  postal  service  Is,  In  my  view,  a  msjor 
national  resource.  Mall,  as  a  form  of  cheap 
communication  is  vital  to  commerce;  m»U 
as  a  channel  of  Inviolate  communication  Is 
vital  to  the  maintenance  of  a  free  society; 
mall,  as  a  nationwide  network.  Is  vital  to 
the  feeling  of  Identity  of  all  our  people,  rural 
and  urban.  A  private  corporation.  Interested 
In  maximizing  private  profit,  might  wdl 
compromise  an  institution  that  has  served 
the  American  people  well  since  the  time  o! 
Benjamin  Franklin.  My  concern  Is  to  maxi- 
mize the  public  profit.  That's  why  I  pro- 
posed a  corporation  owned  by  all  the  people, 
not  a  corporation  that  might  Ignore  public 
need  in  favor  of  private  gain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lawrence  P.  O'Brcen. 
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LAW  ENFORCEMENT  BOGGED  DOWN 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Haca.mI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas'? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  bill  aimed  at  helping  to 
remedy  the  serious  predicament  which  Is 
bogging  down  law  enforcement  in  this 
countr>*. 

A  major  problem  is  the  serious  decline 
in  recruitment  to  fill  long-standing  va- 
cancies, which  has  resulted  in  a  shortage 
of  approximately  50.000  officers  in  vari- 
ous police  and  law  enforcement  agencies 
across  this  Nation. 

This  ridiculous  state  of  affairs  has  car- 
ried us  to  the  plateau  of  a  national 
crisis — a  situation  terrifyingly  under- 
scored by  the  recent  riots  throughout 
this  land. 

We  cannot  hope  to  halt  the  ever-In- 
creasing crime  rate  and  lawlessness  until 
our  police  forces  are  adequately  staffed 
by  efficient,  qualified  men.  In  other 
words,  we  cannot  hope  to  fill  even  half  of 
these  vacancies  until  we  establish  some 
realistic  salary  incentives.  And  these  in- 
centives must  also  extend  to  those  dedi- 
cated officers  who  form  the  nucleus  of !»' 
enforcement  agencies  today.  This  public 
.servant  holds  what  is  probably  the  most 
thankless  job  in  our  society  today. 

My  bill  would  boost  the  Income  of  our 
country's  sadly  underpaid  law  enforce- 
ment officers.  It  calls  for  a  total  Federal 


tax  exemption  for  all  full-time  law  en- 
forcement personnel  on  the  State  and 
local  levels,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
US.  possessions,  who  earn  at  the  rate  of 
)6  000  a  year  or  less,  and  $200  per  month 
exemption  for  officers  who  earn  more 
than  $6,000  per  year. 

These  are  harsh  and  perilous  times, 
Mr  Speaker,  that  call  for  drastic  meas- 
ures. I  sincerely  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  join  in  elevating  the  law  enforcement 
officer  to  his  rightful  place  of  honor  and 
equity.         . 

PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  TAX  PRO- 
POSAL REPRESENTS  FISCAL  RE- 
SPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Boccsl  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas?  | 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  in  its  editorial  of  Au- 
gust 4  strongly  supports  President  John- 
son's tax  increase  proposal  by  stating 
that  America  must  pay  its  bills,  and  "a 
Federal  tax  increase  will  share  the  load 
among  those  best  able  to  bear  It." 

This  seems  to  be  the  growing  consen- 
sus among  businessmen,  labor,  econo- 
mists, and  many  Members  of  this  body. 

There  is  wealth  in  the  American  econ- 
omy, the  Plain  Dealer  points  out. 

There  Is  our  commitment  In  Vietnam, 
and  Federal  programs  to  reduce  crime, 
to  fight  poverty,  to  raise  educational 
quality.  These  programs  and  commit- 
ments must  be  paid  for. 

I  would  point  out  that  President  John- 
son's surtax  proposal  is  not  a  10 -percent 
tax  on  total  income,  but  a  10-percent  tax 
on  tax  liability— which  ultimately  rep- 
resents only  about  1  percent  of  the  total 
personal  Income  in  the  country. 

The  Plain  Dealer  asked  this  rhetorical 
question: 

If  Americans  can  afford  to  buy  tons  of  per- 
•onallzed  gadgets,  oceans  of  alcohol,  carloads 
of  beauty  aids,  plushy  furniture,  and  fun 
cars,  then  they  can  afford  to  pay  Uncle  Sam's 
bills. 

I  am  not  against  these  luxuries.  More 
power  to  the  people  who  can  buy  them. 

But  I  do  feel  we  have  an  obligation 
to  pay  for  American  national  se;curity 
and  our  investment  in  its  own  people — 
without  high  Interest  rates,  without  in- 
flation, and  by  equitably  sharing  the  bur- 
den among  all  the  people. 

For  those  reasons  I  support  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  proposals. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  In 
the  Record  the  August  4  editorial  from 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  entitled 
"America  Must  Pay  Its  Bills" : 

America  Must  Pay  Its  Bills 

All  over  America,  taxpayers  winced  when 
Uiey  heard  that  President  Johnson  wants 
them  to  pay  a  10%  surtax. 

But  they  knew  It  waa  coming. 

They  heard  President  Johnson  aaklng  for 
»n  estimated  6%  surtax  when  he  addressed 
the  90th  Congress  at  Its  opening. 

31nce  then  they  have  seen  mounting  costs 


in  life  and  money  over  In  "<7letnam,  and 
mounting  costs  in  misery  and  money  within 
the  cities. 

Meanwhile  personal  Income  has  gone  up. 
Production  has  gone  up.  Employment  has 
gone  up.  The  stock  market  has  been  bursting 
Its  old  ceilings.  Prosperity  Is  continuing  to 
grow — but  so  are  the  federal  government's 
btirdens. 

Someone  has  to  pay  for  those  government 
undertakings,  and  the  one  who  pays  should 
not  be  only  the  American  fighting  man  In 
the  Jungle  and  the  people  In  poverty  In 
American  sliuns. 

A  federal  tax  Increase  will  share  the  load 
among  those  best  able  to  bear  It. 

Only  a  minority  of  Americans  oppose  the 
Vietnam  war.  That  war  has  turned  out  to  be 
a  more  serious  engagement  than  was  once 
thought.  The  President's  decision  to  Increase 
troop  strength  there  was  reached  after  long 
study  and  careful  assessment  by  his  advisers. 
Only  a  minority  of  Americans  oppose  fed- 
eral programs  to  reduce  crime,  to  fight  pov- 
erty, to  raise  education  quality,  to  feed, 
clothe  and  house  all  citizens,  to  prevent 
future  chaos  by  keeping  all  Americans  in  the 
economic  swim. 

So  we  believe  the  country  as  a  whole  will 
accept  the  need  for  taxes  adequate  for  those 
federal  tasks.  At  the  same  time,  the  country 
has  the  right  to  expect  the  tax  money  will 
be  used  as  wisely  as  possible. 

Bank  economists  are  among  those  who 
have  advocated  a  surtax.  They  think  a  sur- 
tax Is  a  straightforward  way  to  avoid  an 
unmanageable  federal  deficit.  They  think,  as 
President  Johnson  does,  that  a  deficit  al- 
lowed to  run  up  astronomically  would  Ignite 
Infiatlonary  bonfires  that  would  burn  every- 
body. 

There  Is  room  to  debate  the  size  of  the 
surtax  needed,  as  well  as  Its  probable  effect. 
Had  the  economy  not  shown  such  vigor  after 
a  short  lull  In  the  first  q\iarter,  a  surtax 
could  have  been  too  depressing  and  might 
have  begun  or  deepened  a  recession. 

But  the  economy  now  Is  full  of  upward 
snap.  There  Is  wealth  enough.  If  Americans 
can  afford  to  buy  tons  of  personalized 
gadgets,  oceans  of  alcohol,  carloads  of  beauty 
aids,  plushy  fumltute  and  fun  cars,  then 
they  can  afford  to  pay  Uncle  Sam's  bUls. 


APPROPRIATION  AUTHORIIATION 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Year 


New 
construction 


Modernization 


TO  EXTEND  AND  EXPAND  THE 
HILL-BURTON  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  GrrroGER]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEABUR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  Introduce  In  the  House  legis- 
lation prepared  by  Senator  Lister  Hill, 
of  Alabama,  which  would  extend  and 
expand  the  Hill-Burton  program  of  Fed- 
eral aid  for  the  construction  of  hospitals 
and  authorize  a  new  program  of  direct 
loans  at  low  interest  rates  for  the  mod- 
ernization of  nonprofit  hospitals. 

This  bill  would  extend  for  4  years  at 
the  present  level  authorization  for  the 
construction  of  long-term  care  facilities, 
diagnostic  and  treatment  centers,  and 
rehabilitation  facilities. 

Under  the  bill,  the  authorization  for 
the  construction  of  hospitals  and  public 
health  centers  and  for  grants  for  the 
modernization  of  hospitals  and  other 
health  facilities  would  also  be  extended 
for  4  additional  years,  through  June  30, 
1973,  and  expanded  as  follows: 


^'''^^'"'■-  130  50 

1969     125  55 

•"Tlel-  wo  70 

970 ..  160  80 

197l 180  90 

972 200  100 

1973:::::::::::::::::::  200  100 

ii  These  funds  are  also  available  lor  alterations,  renovation  and 
modernization  at  facilities  with  approved  projects  tor  additional 
beds  No  change  is  proposed  in  the  provision  under  existing  law 
tliat  authorizes  a  State  to  transfer  funds  for  the  new  construction 
of  hospitals  and  public  health  centers  to  modernizaticn  if  such 
transfer  will  "better  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  In  law 
aSori7,600,000  out'of  a  PO^'ble  J140,000,(»0  was  tran^ 
ferred  to  modernization  under  this  authority;  in  1967  J2.900,0OU 
out  of  a  possible  J13b,000,000  was  transferred. 

The  more  than  20  years  of  success 
with  the  HiU-Burton  program  clearly 
justify  these  actions. 

The  most  exciting  aspect  of  this  legis- 
lation is  a  new  program  of  direct  loans 
for  the  modernization  of  hospitals  and 
other  medical  care  facilities.  These  loans 
would  be  authorized  to  cover  90  percent 
of  the  construction  costs — covered  by  the 
loan  project— at  3  percent  interest  repay- 
able over  a  25-year  period.  Funds  would 
be  allocated  among  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  population,  financial  need,  and 
the  need  for  modernization  of  health 
faciUties. 

The  loan  program  would  provide  lor 
the  following  maximum  levels  of  princi- 
pal outstanding  on  a  cumulative  basis: 
I  In  millions  1 

1971    — - ^ 

1973    - ^■"'*" 

The  new  direct  loan  program  would  be 
closely  coordinated  with  the  existing 
grant  program  under  the  Hill- Burton 
program.  A  favorable  recommendation 
by  the  State  HiU-Burton  agency  would 
be  required  as  a  condition  for  approval 
of  a  loan  application. 

The  financing  provisions  for  the  new 
loan  program  are  similar  to  those  pro- 
vided for  under  existing  law  in  the  case  of 
loans  for  the  construction  of  academic 
facilities   under   the  Higher   Education 

Act. 

I  know  of  no  stronger  endorsement  for 
this  measure  than  the  simple  state- 
ment that  it  was  authored  by  the  gentle- 
man whose  name  is  now  synonymous 
with  health  and  hospital  legislation,  the 
Honorable  Lister  Hill  of  Alabama. 

The  number  of  people  in  our  country 
today  who  owe  their  lives  to  faciUtles 
that  would  not  have  existed  but  for  the 
Hill-Burton  program  runs  easily  into 
the  millions.  Communities  that  never 
knew  the  meaning  of  local  medical  treat- 
ment, who  could  not  hold  onto  doctors 
because  there  were  inadequate,  or  even 
no  medical  faciUties  avaUable,  can  now 
boast  of  well-staffed  hospitals  because 
the  concept  forged  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Indeed,  there  is  hardly  a  nonprofit 
hospital,  public  or  private,  in  the  United 
States  today  which  was  not  at  least 
partly  built  or  enlarged  with  funds  allo- 
cated under  the  HiU-Burton  program. 
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As  an  Interim  measure,  the  House  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee has  favorably  reporttd  the  hos- 
pital emergency  assistance  program  as  a 
part  of  the  partnership  for  health 
amendments  of  1967.  We  must  enact  this 
legislation  to  me>t  the  serious  problem 
of  the  critical  hospitals,  those  institu- 
tions which,  because  of  unexpected  and 
unpredictable  economic  changes  and 
population  shifts,  have  been  unable  to 
meet  the  health  needs  of  the  communi- 
ties they  serve  with  existing  programs 
for  aid. 

If  3  years  ago  the  administration  had 
supported  the  program  advanced  by 
Senator  Hill,  we  would  not  have  faced 
this  situation.  If  Congress  will  enact  Sen- 
ator Hill's  proposal  now,  then  we  will 
not  be  called  upon  to  enact  emergency 
legislation  in  the  future. 


"TO  ESTABLISH  A  REPUBLICAN 
FORM  OF  OOV'ERNMENT  OF  THE 
PEOPLE.  BY  THE  PEOPLE,  AND 
FOR  THE  PEOPLE"  'SOUTH 
VIETNAM  CONSTITUTION.  MARCH 
18.   1967> 

Mr.  RYAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tiie  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  role  of 
the  United  States  in  Vietnam  has  been. 
and  in  view  of  our  present  course  will 
continue  to  be,  one  of  much  controversy. 
My  purpose  here  today  is  not  to  examine 
the  many  subtle  implications  of  that 
role.  Rather  I  should  like  to  focus  atten- 
tion upon  the  forthcoming  elections,  the 
preceding  political  campaign  and  the 
milieu  in  which  they  are  being  con- 
ducted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  reason,  ajnong  the 
many,  given  by  those  advocating  our  in- 
volvement in  South  Vietnam  is  the  de- 
sire. Indeed  the  necessity,  to  permit  the 
evolution  of  a  democratic  government. 
It  is  unclear  that  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  desire  a  "democratic  govern- 
ment" and  that  such  a  government  will 
evolve  in  light  of  the  needs  of  the  Viet- 
namese. The  question  remains  whether 
such  a  "democratic  government"  is 
needed  and  will  evolve  simply  because  the 
United  States  says  it  is  needed  and  will 
evolve. 

If  government  is  defined  as  one  "of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people." 
it  is  clear  that  the  present  and  recent 
past  governments  of  South  Vietnam  do 
not  meet  the  requirements.  In  their  re- 
port to  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  in  1963  a  group  of  Sena- 
tors found: 

It  Is  most  disturbing  to  And  tbat  aft«r  7 
years  of  the  Republic,  South  Vietnam  ap- 
pears less,  not  more,  stable  than  it  was  at 
the  outset,  that  it  appears  more  removed 
from,  rather  than  closer  to.  the  achievement 
of  popularly  responsible  and  responsive  gov- 
ernment The  pressures  of  the  Vletcong 
guerrillas  do  not  entirely  explain  this  situa- 
tion. In  retrospect  the  Government  of  Viet- 
nam and  our  policies  .  .  must  bear  a  sub- 
stantial, a  very  substantial,  share  of  the  re- 


sponsibility (Vietnam  and  Southeast  Atia. 
Report  of  Se^iators  Mans^eld.  Bogg-.  Pell 
and  Smith,  to  the  Committee  O'l  Foreign 
Relattont.  United  Statei  Senate  Committee 
Print.  88th  Congress.  1st  Session,  page  8 
f  1963]  '  . 

On  June  12.  1965,  Dr.  Pham  Huy  ()uat 
resigned  as  Premier,  and  on  June  21, 
196.5.  South  Vietnamese  Vic^  Air  Mar- 
shal, Nguyen  Cao  Ky  acceded  to  that 
position. 

In  late  1965  Senators  Mahstilld. 
Aiken.  Boccs,  Inouye,  and  Mcskte  re- 
ported, after  a  factfindinK  mi.s.sion.  that: 

In  short,  a  total  collapse  of  the  Saigon 
Government's  authority  appeared  l-nmlnent 
in  the  early  months  of  1965  .  .  .  and  that 
the  "  .  arrival  in  Vietnam  of  American 
combat  troops  in  large  numbers  has  had  an 
immediate  positive  psychological  effect  on 
Government- held  areas.  Not  only  has  there 
been  an  improvement  of  morale  in  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Armed  Forces,  there  has 
been  a  return  of  confidence  among  Viet- 
namese civilians  This  Is  especially  true  in 
Saigon  where  the  increased  American  pre.s- 
ence  is  talcen  as  Insurance  against  an  Im- 
minent collapse   of   the   existing   structure  " 

In  reference  to  the  Ky  regime,  the  re- 
port stated: 

"The  new  leadership  In  government  which 
Is  drawn  largely  from  military  circles,  Is 
young  and  hopeful,  but  with  little  knowl- 
edge of  po:itlcs"  (The  Vietnam  Contiict:  The 
Substarice  and  the  Shadow.  Report  by  Sena- 
tors Mansfield.  Muskle.  Inouye.  Aiken,  and 
Biiggs  to  the  Committee  on  Forels;n  Rela- 
tions of  the  Ua.  Senate,  Committee  Print. 
89th  Conp:'ess.  2d  session,  January  6    19G6  i 

"These  people  have  been  tampered  with  so 
long,"  said  B,irker.  "with  no  contacts  with 
the  South  Vietnamese  government,  they 
do!:t  know  which  side  to  be  on  Whoever 
dominates  they'll  follow."  (US  Marine  In 
South  Vietnam  Interviewed  by  Richard 
Crltchfield,  The  Sunday  Star,  August  6,  1967, 
page  AS) . 

Apparently  the  Vietnamese  with  whom 
Corporal  Barker  is  acquainted  are  nnt 
apprised  of  the  fact  that  democracy  is 
on  the  way.  Apparently  they  do  not  know- 
that,  as  of  February  8.  1966,  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
was: 

To  formui.ite  a  democratic  constitution 
.  U)  take  that  constitution  to  our 
people  .  .  to  create,  on  the  basis  of  elec- 
tions rooted  In  that  constitution,  an  elected 
government. 

Unaware  also  must  these  Vietnamese 
be  that: 

The  United  States  is  pledged  to  the  (prin- 
ciple) ,  .  of  government  bv  the  consent  of 
the  governed.  It  thereftire  gives  Its  full  sup- 
port to  the  purpose  of  free  elections,  pro- 
claimed by  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam .  (Declaration  of  Honolulu,  Febru- 
ary 8.  !96fii 

Assuming  that  the  people  of  South  Vi- 
etnam want  "an  elected  government " 
based  on  "a  democratic  constitution,  " 
what  is  the  probability  that  this  pledge 
will  be  carried  out,  and  to  what  extent 
does  the  US  Govermnent  support  this 
pledue'!' 

Mr  Speaker,  recent  events  indicate 
that  the  realities  belie  the  facade  of  pi- 
ous declarations,  of  both  United  States 
and  South  Vietnam  leader-,  concerning 
this  democratic  government  about  to  de- 
scend upon  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 

But  as  was  said  by  the  signers  of  our 


Declaration  of  Independence,  "To  prove 
this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid 
world." 

On  January  15,  1966,  Premier  Ky  an- 
nounced that  a  committee  to  draft  a 
constitution  would  be  aprioiiited.  Ky  had 
previously  stated : 

People  a':k  me  who  my  heroes  are   I  ha'.j 
only    one — Hitler  ...  I    admire    Hitler  be- 
cause   he    pulled    his    country   together 
We    need    four   or   five   Hitlers   In   Vietnam 
{N<-w  \ork  Post.  July  18.  1965). 

Premier  Ky  convened  a  national  po- 
litical conme-ss  in  Saiijon.  April  12-14 

1966.  due  to  political  agitation  by  the 
militant  Buddhists.  This  congress  sug- 
gested that  the  constitution  be  drawn 
up  by  an  elected  rather  than  an  ap- 
pointed Ixidy  On  April  14.  1966.  Chief 
of  State  General  Thieu  i.-^sued  a  decree 
at  the  congress  specifyinu  that  free,  uni- 
versal, and  direct  elections  for  a  con- 
stituent assembly  would  be  held. 

On  May  5.  1966.  the  Government  con- 
vened an  election  law  drafting  com- 
mittee to  prepare  an  election  law  for 
electint;  the  constituent  as.sembly. 

General  Thieu.  on  June  19.  1966.  is- 
sued the  final  di^cree  laws  promulgating 
the  election  law.>  and  the  rules  concern- 
ing the  ortianization  and  functions  of 
the  constituent  as.sembly.  Article  10 
section  9  of  the  election  law  precluded 
"Tho.se  who  have  directly  or  indirectlv 
worked  for  the  Communists  and  pro- 
Communist  neutralists,  or  neutralists, 
whose  actions  are  advantageous  to  the 
Communists"  from  running  as  candi- 
dates. 

Prior  to  this,  Ky,  on  May  7.  1966.  an- 
nounced that  he  intended  to  stay  in 
power  for  at  least  another  year.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Ru.sk  stated,  on  May 
8.  1966,  that  news  reports  had  miscon- 
strued Ky's  remarks  In  a  television  in- 
terview. Secretary  Rusk  said  he  did  not 
expect  that  Ky  was  "going  to  trj'  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  constitutional 
and  electoral  process  which  he,  himself, 
initiated  last  January  15."  Apparently 
Ky's  sense  of  tim.ing  is  somewhat  more 
accurate  than  that  of  Secretary  Rusk. 
But  perhaps  the  Secretary  has  forgotten 
that  Premier  Ky  once  advi,';ed  Western 
journalists  to: 

Watch  what  I  do.  not  what  I  s.iy. 

As  R.  W.  Apple,  Jr.,  pointed  out: 

Watching  is  not  often  encouraging.  (R  W 
Apple,  Jr.,  The  Nov  York  Times,  August  T 

1967,  page  14.) 

The  Constituent  Assembly  approved 
the  South  Vietnam  Constitution  on 
March  18,  1967:  it  was  promulgated  on 
April  1,  1967,  by  the  Vietnam  Armed 
Forces  Council  and  signed  by  Chief  of 
State  Thieu. 

President  Johnson  had  previously  ex- 
pressed his  views  on  the  progress  to- 
wards the  formation  of  a  democratic 
government.  Referring  to  the  Guam 
Conference,  he  said: 

The  outstanding  fact  nf  that  conference,  I 
think,  was  Premier  Ky's  presentation  to  me 
yesterday  of  a  Constitution  that  Is  really  in 
being 

It  was  at  that  same  news  conference 
that  former  Ambassador  Lodge  stated: 

This  Is  a  Constitution  that  Is  worthy  of 
respect  .  .  .  This  Is  a  step  toward  really  pop- 
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uUr  government.  To  me  that  Is  very  Impres- 
sive   (Press  conference,  March  21,   1967). 

Apparently  Premier  Ky  places  a  dif- 
ferent interpretation  on  the  meaning  of 
that  Con.stitution,  for  in  May  he  stated 
that: 

If  (a  winner  of  an  election)  ...  Is  a  Com- 
Kunist  or  If  he  's  a  neutralist  I'm  going  to 
fight  him  militarily  .  .  In  any  democratic 
country  you  h.ive  the  riglu  to  disagree  with 
the  views  of  others.  {Ndu:  York  Post,  May  13, 
;S67 ) - 

Well  said  by  one  whose  hero  is  Hitler. 
U  IS  interesting,  however,  to  note  that 
one.  among  the  many  indictments 
a:;a!nst  the  King  in  our  Declaration  of 
Independence,  reads: 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws,  the  most 
»;':o.esome  and  necessary  for  the  public  good. 

President  Johnson  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  Message  on  January  12,  1967, 
stated : 

The  people  of  South  Vietnam  should  be 
able  to  choose  their  own  course,  choose  it  In 
;ree  elections  without  violence,  without 
terror,   and   without   fc^.r. 

.'Vlthough  presumably  referring  to  ter- 
ror due  to  the  Vietcong.  it  would  appear 
that  the  President  might  well  have  in- 
cluded certain  members  of  the  incumbent 
South  Vietnamese  Government, 

Nor  do  events  subsequent  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Constitution  give  one  a 
basis  for  thinking  that  the  elections 
slated  for  September  3.  1967,  will  be  a 
model  worth  fighting  for: 

.iltiiough  American  officials  have  expressed 
cjncern  about  Air  Vice  Marshal  Nguyen  Cao 
Ky's  electioneering  six  weeks  before  the  offi- 
cial opening  of  the  campaign,  the  Premier 
£i;d  yesterd.iv  that  he  was  under  "no  pressure 
V.  ail"  from"  the  United  States  Embassy  to 
refr.iin  from  seeking  votes  for  the  presidency 
before  the  campaign  is  permitted  by  law  to 
htgva.  (emphasis  added). 

The  Americans  come  to  see  me,"  the  36- 
year-old  Premier  said  In  an  interview  In  his 
:.e:icopter,  "and  they  tell  me  that  they  want 
.1  free  election.  I  promise  th-^t  I'll  give  them 
cne  and  they  smile.  They  say  they  believe 
Tie.  and  then  I  smile."  (R.  W.  Apple,  Jr.,  The 
New  York  Times,  June  19,  1967,  page  18.) 

According  to  Jonathan  Randal,  Pre- 
mier Ky  and  American  offlcials  are  not 
the  only-  ones  smiling.  "South  Vietnam- 
ese Get  Primer  on  Election  Fraud,"  by 
Jonathan  Randal,  The  New  York  Times, 
June  20.  1967: 
South  Vietnamese  Get  Pkimeb  on  Election 

Fraud — Magazine     of    Ky's    Rival    Lists 

Means  Diem  Regime  tisED  for  Its  Victories 

*T  Polls 

( By  Jonathan  Randal ) 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  June  19. — South 
Vietnamese,  hardened  to  political  campaign 
manipulations  and  electoral  fraud  over  the 
years,  aje  chuckling  over  a  mimeographed 
r'Pposltion  magazine  listing  36  ways  for  the 
Government  to  cheat  In  the  September  elec- 
tions. 

Written  by  civil  servants  who  witnessed 
previous  examples  of  electoral  fraud  during 
the  regime  of  the  late  President  Ngo  Dlnh 
f^im,  the  article  appeared  In  a  recent  Issue 
0'  Defense  of  Freedom,  published  by  opposi- 
tion politicians. 

The  Issue  began  circulating  well  before 
Civilian  Presidential  candidates  started  com- 
plaining that  Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  was 
eiecUoneerlng  before  the  opening  of  the  offi- 
cial one-month  campaign  for  the  elections 
scheduled  for  Sept.  3. 


CENSORSHIP    IS    NOTES 

One  abuse  listed  In  the  article  was  failure 
to  apply  the  constitution,  a  charge  the  op- 
position has  made  by  pointing  to  continued 
press  censorship,  which  the  Premier  has  de- 
fended m  public. 

Another  Item  on  the  list  concerned  use  of 
the  Government-controlled  television  and  ra- 
dio for  Government  electoral  propaganda. 
Since  the  article  appeared,  the  Vietnamese 
radio  and  television  have  been  broadcasting 
sp>ot  messages  proclaiming  that  "The  Gov- 
ernment of  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  is  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  poor." 

Posters  and  signs  bearing  the  same  mes- 
sage have  appeared  In  Saigon  and  along  prin- 
cipal highways  in  many  parts  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Another  electoral  stratagem  noted  in  the 
article  was  the  use  of  pay  Increases  to  win 
votes.  The  Premier  recently  announced  cash 
bonus  for  all  civil  servants  and  servicemen 
of  about  15  per  cent  of  the  basic  salary. 

DIEM    FRAUDS    REOALLED 

Most  of  the  other  Items  on  the  list  con- 
cerned frauds  that  were  common  during  the 
Diem  regime  but  absent  from  last  Septem- 
ber's election,  which  chose  a  constituent  as- 
sembly. 

Some  of  the  Diem  subterfuges  mentioned 
were  : 

Giving  members  of  the  armed  forces  and 
their  families  two  or  more  voting  cards  and 
moving  them  from  district  to  district  on 
election  day. 

SulJstltutlng  stuffed  ballot  boxes  for  the 
authentic  ones  during  transport  to  district 
headquarters  for  counting. 

Also,  the  leaflet  said  election  reports  fa- 
vorable to  the  Dlen.  government  had  been 
substituted  for  authentic  ones  while  on  the 
way  from  district  to  provincial  headquarters. 

According  to  a  New  York  Times  news 
dispatch : 

"...  Although  the  new  electoral  laws 
limit  the  period  of  campaigning  for  office  to 
one  month  before  the  September  3d  elec- 
tions. Premier  Ky  has  plastered  Saigon  with 
posters  and  Is  making  many  public  appear- 
ances regarded  by  observers  as  political.  {The 
New  York  Times,  June  26,  1967,  page  9). 

The  election  law  provides: 

"Article  23.  (1)  The  electoral  campaign  will 
begin  August  3,  1967,  at  the  earliest  and  will 
end  at  12  noon  on  September  2,  1967. 

(2)  Any  candidate  or  representative  noting 
a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  Article  20  or 
of  this  article  has  the  right  to  request  the 
campaign  committee  to  Inform  local  author- 
ities so  as  to  Immediately  put  an  end  to  the 
violation."  [Presidential  Election  Law,  Law 
No.  001/67,  June  15,  1967]. 

Not  only  ha;,  Ky  promised  to  oppose 
by  military  force  certain  kinds  of  per- 
sons if  they  are  chosen  by  the  people; 
not  only  has  he  flouted  the  election  laws; 
his  respect  for  the  new  Constitution  is 
indicated  by  his  policy  on  censorship : 

Premier  Ky  also  said  that  he  would  con- 
tinue censorship  during  the  election  cam- 
paign. No  candidate  or  newspaper,  he  said, 
would  be  permitted  to  "attack  the  Govern- 
ment or  members  of  the  Government." 

The  Vietnam  Guardian,  an  English-lan- 
guage dally  newspaper  that  has  been  sus- 
pended since  December,  will  be  reinstated 
after  the  election,  the  Premier  said.  The  paper 
was  known  to  favor  the  election  of  one  of 
the  Premier's  civilian  opponents. 

Asked  how  he  reconciled  these  policies 
with  the  abolition  of  censorship  In  the  Con- 
stitution adopted  on  April  1,  Premier  Ky 
replied : 

"There  are  parts  of  a  Constitution  that  can 
be  respected  right  away  and  there  are  others 


that    take    time."    (R.    W.    Apple,    Jr.,    The 
New  York  Times,  June  19,  1967,  page  18.) 

Article  10,  section  2  of  the  South  Viet- 
nam Constitution  states,  "censorship  will 
be  abolished  except  for  motion  pictures 
and  plays." 

Apparently  Premier  Ky  misjudged,  to 
some  extent,  exactly  how  far  he  could 
push  his  luck.  Although  the  Amer- 
icans "were  leaning  on  him  harder 
than  we  ever  have  before" — R.  W. 
Apple,  Jr.,  the  New  York  Times,  June  19, 
1967,  page  18 — certain  members  of  the 
ruling  military  junta  took  action,  and 
on  June  30,  1967.  Ky  renounced  his 
candidacy  for  the  Presidency,  in  favor  of 
Chief  of  State  Nguyen  Van  Thieu,  and 
resigned  himself  to  the  slot  for  Vice  Pres- 
ident on  the  ticket  with  Thieu.  Prior 
to  this,  Thieu  had  been  an  independent 
candidate  in  opposition  to  Ky. 

According  to  Lee  Lescaze,  writing  for 
the  Washington  Post,  this  shuffle  was  not 
the  result  of  a  concern  to  preserve  for 
the  South  Vietnamese  electorate  a  chance 
to  exercise  their  ballot  with  freedom: 

Ky's  own  active  politicking  In  the  past 
month  appears  to  have  contributed  to  his 
defeat  today. 

"Had  Ky  not  put  up  his  campaign  posters 
and  continued  to  censor  Thieu  out  of  the 
local  press."  one  highly-placed  source  said, 
"Tliieu  might  not  have  turned  on  the  heat, 
or  might  not  have  been  able  to." 

Corps  and  division  commanders  were 
angered  by  the  activities  of  Ky  emissaries 
who  have  bepn  circulating  In  the  provinces 
trying  to  line  up  support  from  army  leaders 
and  province  and  district  chiefs  almost  all  of 
whom  are  military  oflficers.  [The  Washiiigton 
Post,  July  1,  1967.  page  1 1 

It  does  not  appear  that  Thieu  is  any 
more  favorably  disposed  toward  negotia- 
tions than  Ky.  According  to  Richard 
Critchfield: 

Thieu  Is  regarded  by  key  officials  in  the 
U.S.  mission  as  strongly  opposed  to  any  form 
of  negotiations,  although  for  political  pur- 
poses, he  Included  the  "restoration  of  peace" 
in  his  campaign  platform.  ( The  Washington 
Evening  Star,  July  1,  1967.  page  1). 

The  role  and  position  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  ambiguous.  Despite  the  fact 
that: 

The  State  Department  emphasized  that 
the  United  States  "neither  supports  nor  op- 
poses any  candidates,"  and  that  It  had  had 
(sic)  no  hand  in  Premier  Ky's  decision  to 
withdraw  as  a  presidential  candidate  .  .  . 
said  Robert  J.  McCloskey,  department  spokes- 
man, in  a  prepared  statement.  "The  United 
States  has  consistently  taken  the  position 
that  selection  of  candidates  and  the  final 
choice  for  high  office  must  be  made  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  themselves."  ( The 
New  York  Times,  July  11,  1967,  page  3). 

An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times 
stated  that: 

It  is  also  unfortunately,  not  Incompatible 
with  the  undisguised  preference  of  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy  for  continued  military  rule  In 
Saigon,  Former  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  voiced  this  preference  openly.  The 
present  Ambassador,  Ellsworth  Bunker,  has 
been  more  discreet,  but  the  feeling  In  Saigon 
is  that  Mr.  Bunker  Is  "neutral"  in  favor  of  the 
military  state.  He  is  believed  to  have  played 
an  Important  behind-the-scenes  role  in  end- 
ing the  military  split  that  threatened  to  give 
civilian  candidates  a  fighting  chance.  ( The 
New  York  Times,  August  3,  1967,  page  30). 


A  UPl  dispatch  noted : 
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The  sources  said  that  Bunker  told  the  two 
generals  (Ky  and  Thleu|  that  the  United 
StatM  was  serloualy  concerned  about  the  pos- 
sible facUonal  splits  developing  In  the  Viet- 
namese armed  forces  because  of  the  political 
rivalry  that  might  impair  their  fighting  capa- 
binty."  (The  Wa^htngioi  Puit.  June  21.  1967, 
p€^^  A18). 

Lee  Lescaze  reported  that : 

The  Thleu-Ky  Ucket.  If  It  holds  together. 
Is  considered  a  virtual  shoo-m.  In  addiUon 
to  consolidating  the  mliitary  behind  one 
ticket,  todays  development  serlouslv  dam- 
aged the  chances  of  the  leading  civilian  can- 
didate Tran  Van  Huoni;    .  .  . 

Although  the  result  took  the  American 
establishment  by  surpnse.  It  was  by  no  means 
unwelcome.  The  principal  desire  of  Ambas- 
sador Ellsworth  Bunker  has  been  to  avoid  a 
military  split.  {The  Washington  Post.  July  1. 
1987.  page  1 ) 

Theirs  [Thleu  and  Kyi  will  be  the  only 
military  slate  In  the  race  and  will  probably 
win  a  large  majority  of  the  600,00  votes 
th»t  soldiers  will  cast.  iR.  W  Apple,  Jr  .  The 
New  York  Times.  July   1.  1967.  page  1). 

The  relationship  of  the  military  to. 
and  power  exercised  within.  South  Viet- 
namese society  Is  described  in  a  percep- 
tive article  by  Richard  Harwood  writin;,' 
lor  the  Washington  Post.  July  1.  1967. 
Genehals  Show  Theib  Powers 
(By  Richard  Harwood  i 

Saioon,  July  1  (Saturday I— In  squashing 
Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky's  immediate  poUtl- 
cal  ambitions  yesterday,  the  generals  of  Sai- 
gon showed  again  how  thoroughly  they  dom- 
inate the  society  of  South  Vietnam. 

Until  72  hours  ago.  Ky  appeared  to  be  the 
most  powerfiU  man  In  the  country.  He  was 
the  darling  of  the  Americans.  His  election 
to  the  presidency  In  September  was  accepted 
M  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  hla  govern- 
ment manipulated  the  press,  the  radio  and 
television  networks.  He  commanded  the 
civilian  bureaucracy,  dictated  the  price  of 
food,  and  flew  around  the  country  In  hl3 
elTorts  to  consolidate  this  power. 

But  power  in  South  Vietnam.  In  Mao  Tse- 
tung'B  phrase,  grows  out  of  the  barrel  of  a 

gun as    Ky's    reluctant    withdrawal    as    a 

pre«tdentlal  candidate  demonstrated.  He  was 
put  m  his  place,  an  American  civilian  offl- 
dal  said,  because  the  interests  of  the  army 
demanded  It. 

On  the  surface.  Soiith  Vietnam  has  a 
peeudo-clviUan  government.  There  r.re  civil- 
ian ministers  in  ch.irge  of  various  branches 
of  the  bureaucr.icy  and  there  are  civll-..in 
members  of  the  Directorate  which  runs  the 
country.  But  the  army  Is  in  command. 

PICKED    BT    ARMT 

The  army  appoints  the  political  chiefs  of 
the  44  provinces  of  South  Vietnam.  They  are 
equivalent  In  rank  and  function  to  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  50  states  In  the  United  States 

The  army  appoints  the  hundreds  of  district 
chiefs  of  South  Vietnam.  They  are  the  equiv- 
alent of  blg-clty  mayors,  county  judges  and 
county  commissioners.  The  district  chiefs 
determine  who  Is  to  be  the  chief  of  a  village 
or  a  hamlet. 

At  the  national  level,  every  minister,  every 
deputy  minister  and  every  principal  func- 
tionary of  the  government  Is  chosen  by  the 
army.  The  army  dictates  the  budget  it  has 
flret  call  on  all  the  manpower  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  is  able  to  draft  any  public  offlclals — 
trom  schoolteachers  to  arglcultural  experts — 
Into  the  military  service. 

The  government  of  South  Vietnam,  In 
abort,  Is  run  by  the  military  junta  of  Saigon, 
the  men  who  <Jommand  the  armies. 

U.S.  oflSclals  here  are  solidly  behind  the 
Junta.  They  regard  the  army,  with  Its  700,000 
men.  as  the  only  effective  political  force  in 
South  Vietnamese  Jlfe  and  as  the  only  social 


Institution    able   to    give   South    Vietnam    a 
measure  of  stability. 

OENCRAL.S    WILL    WIN 

They  expect  that  the  new  ticket  of  Gen. 
Nguyen  Van  Thleu  and  Ky  will  win  the  presi- 
dential election  In  September.  But,  should 
they  lose,  the  universal  assumption  Is  that 
the  army  will  remain  In  command. 

"You  should  not  expect."  one  of  the  high- 
est offlclals  In  the  American  Mission  said  yes- 
terday, "that  any  civilian  president  would  be 
permitted  to  decide  who  will  run  the 
military." 

That  w.ts  tantamount  to  saying  that  the 
army  will  retain  poUtlcal.  economic  and  social 
control  01  South  Vietnam,  whoever  becomes 
president.  And  no  one  here,  In  or  out  of 
government,  doubts  that  Judgment,  because 
the  army  has  too  often  shown  its  strength. 

It  was  the  army  and  not  the  Buddhists  of 
South  Vietnam  that  overthrew  the  regime 
of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  In  1963.  When  the 
Buddhists  attempted  uprisings  In  196.5  and 
1966.  they  were  crushed  by  the  army.  Today, 
when  nev.-spapers  overstep  the  prescribed 
boundaries,  they  are  censored  or  shut  down 
by  the  army. 

MILITARY    DECIDES 

The  army  defines  the  limits  of  political  dis- 
sent and  Jails  those  who  exceed  those  limits 
The  army  decides  who  should  run  for  the 
presidency,  as  Ky  discovered  yesterday  and 
as  Gen.  Duong  Can  Mlnh  discovered  the  day 
before.  "Big  Mlnh."  now  living  In  Thailand, 
announced  his  candidacy  only  to  be  Informed 
that  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  return  Vj 
South  Vietnam  until  after  the  election. 

That  was  purely  a  military  decision,  based 
on  the  desire  of  the  generals  to  prevent  dis- 
unity within  the  army.  Mlnh  presumably 
would  have  drained  oti  votes  that  otherwise 
would  go  to  the  Thleu-Ky  ticket. 

Ambassador  EHIsworth  Bunker  and  his 
principal  aides  have  been  fearful  for  weeks 
that  the  rivalry  between  Ky.  Thleu.  General 
Mlnh  and  others  would  cause  a  split  within 
the  army.  That  Is  exactly  what  Bunker  and 
his  associates  wanted  to  avoid,  because  of 
their  feeling  that  only  the  army  can  give 
stability  to  South  Vietnam. 

Yesterday's  subtle  coup,  which  victimized 
Premier  Ky.  satisfied  this  American  objec- 
tive and  probably  guaranteed  tliat  the  Saigon 
generals  will  remain  In  command  of  South 
Vietnamese  society,  however  the  election 
turns  out  In  September. 

Although  elections  have  been  held  for 
some  hamlet  and  village  governmental 
posts  earlier  this  year,  the  district  and 
Province  chiefs  are  still  appointed.  Dr. 
Pham  Quang  Dan  running  as  vice  presi- 
dential candidate  with  Pham  Khac  Sua, 
on  ticket  No.  1,  pointed  out.  before  the 
Tliieu-Ky  ticket  was  formed,  that: 

Premier  Ky,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  his  only 
military  rival  for  the  Presidency,  the  Chief 
of  State,  Lieut  Gen.  Nguyen  Van  Thleu, 
would  be  able  to  use  their  supporters  In  the 
Saigon  bureaucracy,  the  armed  forces  and  the 
fXiUce  and  In  provincial  and  district  head- 
quarters to  work  for  them,  and  will  have  sub- 
stantial funds  (The  New  York  Times.  June 
26.  1967,  page  9  1 

Dr.  Dan's  fears  appear  not  to  be  un- 
founded: 

Brigadier  General  Nguyen  Ngoc  Loan,  Chief 
of  the  civilian  .ind  military  police  and  a  close 
associate  of  the  Premier  is  reported  to  have 
told  provincial  police  chiefs  at  a  recent  gath- 
ering that  he  expected  them  to  produce  20,000 
votes  for  the  Ky  ticket  There  are  45  provinces 
In  South  Vietnam,  i  The  Neic  York  Times. 
June  15.  19«7.| 

In  a  recent  article  concerning  the  cur- 
rent presidential  election.  Richard 
Critchfield  pointed  out  that  the  Province 


chief  of  Quang  Tri  Province  is  Lt.  Col. 
Nguj'en  Am: 

The  mayor  of  Da  Nang,  like  the  provinw 
chief  of  Quang  Trl,  a  military  officer  ap. 
pointed  by  Premier  Ky,  did  not  arrive  at  Da 
Nang  airport  until  the  campaign  planes  were 
in  the  air.  (Richard  Crltchtield,  Tiie  Evening 
Star,  August  7,  1967,  p.igo  A6  i 

The  exact  number  of  people  who  w-iU 
exercise  their  vote  to  choose  among  the 
11  official  presidential  .slates — The  New 
York  Times,  August  9,  1967,  pa;;e  1— and 
the  48  official  senatorial  states — The  New 
York  Times,  July  2'2.  1967,  page  3— is  un- 
known. Tentative  voting  lists  for  the 
September  3  election  contain  some  5.4 
million  names  of  a  total  population  of 
voting  age  estimated  at  8  million.  The 
New  York  Times,  July  22,  1967,  page  3. 
That  one  is  registered  need  not  neces- 
sarily mean  he  will  have  a  chance  to 
exercise  his  vote,  if  the  pattern  of  the 
local  elections  earlier  this  year  can  be 
used  as  an  example.  In  April  and  Maj. 
"voting  was  held  only  in  what  was 
thought  to  be  the  most  secure  of  the 
country's  2.535  villages."  Elections 
were  held  for  only  988  village  counctk 
The  same  applied  to  hamlet  elections 
held  at  a  later  date.  Of  the  13,805  ham- 
lets, elections  were  held  in  only  4,476 
Villages  in  Vietnam  are  administrative 
groupings  of  several  hamlets.  President 
Diem  canceled  the  elections  of  \-lUage 
and  hamlet  officials  in  1956  and  ap- 
pointed them  instead.  District  and  prov- 
ince chiefs  are  still  appointed  by  the 
central  government.  The  New  York 
Times.  June  25.  1967,  page  3. 

The  events  surrounding  the  choosing 
and  approving  the  official  presidential 
and  senatorial  slates  did  nothing  to 
relieve  ones  doubts  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  the  election  process  is 
being  conducted. 

The  Saigon  junta  made  it  clear  that  it 
would  not  permit  the  return  of  exiled 
Maj.  Gen.  Duong  Van  Minh  to  South 
Vietnam  even  were  he  to  qualify  as  a 
presidential  candidate.  The  New  York 
Times.  June  29.  1967.  page  12. 
According  to  Lee  Lescaze: 
The  reasoning  ...  Is  that  his  presence 
might  provoke  civil  disorder  and  his  ad- 
mittance would  set  a  dangerous  precedent- 
South  Vietnam  has  many  exiled  generaU. 
I  The  Washington  Post.  July  5.  1967.  pftg« 
Alli. 

This  article  Indicated  that  General 
Minh  was  extremely  popular  amon* 
South  Vietnamese  and  that  he  would  re- 
ceive some  support  from  the  army. 

General  Minh  was  later  excluded 
from  the  slate  of  presidential  candidates 
because  his  running  mate,  Tran  Ngoc 
Lieng,  was  a  French  citizen  from  1950  to 
1955  and.  therefore,  did  not  meet  the  re- 
quirement of  Article  53.  section  1.  of  the 
Constitution  which  stipulates  that  presi- 
dential and  vice-presidential  candidates 
must  have  •••  •  •  Vietnamese  citizenship 
from  day  of  birth  •  •  '."  The  Washing- 
ton Post.  July  19,  1967.  page  A16, 

Before  this  defect  was  discovered,  the 
Constituent  Assembly  approved  General 
Minh  as  a  candidate  by  a  vote  of  72  to 
13.  The  New  York  Times,  July  2,  1987, 
page  1.  He  received  10  more  votes  thao 
did  the  Thieu-Ky  slate.  As  reported  W 
a  news  dispatch: 
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The  Assembly  Is  supervising  the  elections 
and  could  allow  Mlnh's  name  on  the  ballot, 
but  It  appeared  that  the  Junta  would  not 
approve  his  visa  to  return  for  the  cam- 
paign .  ■  • 

Mlnh  Is  expected  to  be  the  strongest  can- 
didate after  General  Thleu  .  .  . 

Mlnh's  candidacy  poees  a  serious  political 
problem  for  the  present  military  leaders." 
{The  Washington  Post,  July  2,  1957,  page 
A21). 

After  preliminary  approval  by  the 
Constituent  .Assembly,  the  17  slates  were 
screened  b}  a  Central  Electoral  Council. 

Au  Truoi.g  Thanh,  a  peace  candidate, 
called  for  elimination  of  the  Thieu-Ky 
slate  on  the  grounds  that: 

Government  employees  and  military  men 
are  required  to  take  leave  without  pay  when 
they  run  In  elections.  ( The  New  York  Times, 
July  4,  1967,  page  3 ) . 

The  election  law  provides:  ' 

Article  13.  Candidates'  applications  will  be 
submitted  to  the  office  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly at  the  latest  on  midnight  June  30,  1067, 
and  must  be  accompanied  by  the  following 
documents : 

(5)  In  the  case  of  military  personnel  and 
drtl  servants,  a  document  Indicating  per- 
mission to  go  on  leave  without  pay. 

Article  17.  (1)  Civil  servants  and  military 
personnel  wishing  to  be  candidates  must  re- 
quest leave  vrithout  pay  from  the  day  they 
have  completed  their  applications  for  candi- 
dacy through  election  day. 

(2)  This  article  does  not  apply  to  persons 
holding  popularlly  elected  positions.  [Pres- 
IdenUal  Election  Law,  Law  No.  001/67,  June 
15.  1967.) 

The  Electoral  Council  ehminated  sev- 
eral candidates,  including  Mr.  Thanh, 
and  voted  8  to  4  against  approving  the 
Thieu-Ky  ticket,  Pinal  power  was  vested 
in  the  full  Constituent  Assembly  to  which 
the  Electoral  Council  reported  back  Its 
decisions.  In  order  to  Insure  that  the 
Assembly  would  not  make  the  grave  mis- 
take of  eliminating  them  from  the  presi- 
dential race  and  thereby  usurp  the  de- 
sires of  the  people,  the  Ky-Thieu  con- 
trolled junta  called  an  emergency  meet- 
ing and  put  the  national  police  and  mili- 
tary units  on  alert. 

The  junta's  attitude  was  nicely 
summed  up  by  an  irate  military  officer 
who  stated  that  the  military  had  offered 
the  members  of  the  assembly  "a  choice 
between  our  documents  and  our  gims." 

The  events  surrounding  the  final  votes 
of  the  Assembly  on  the  presidential  can- 
didates is  well  described  by  R.  W.  Apple, 
Jr,  in  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times, 
July  19.  1967: 

Skven  Tickets  Excluded  Feom  Saicon  Ballot 
(By  R.  W.Apple,  Jr.) 

Smgon,  SotJTH  VuTTNAM,  July  19. — The 
Constituent  Assembly  eliminated  seven  tick- 
ets from  the  presidential  race  last  night.  In- 
cluding slates  headed  by  the  retired  general 
Duong  Van  Mlnh  and  the  economist  Au 
Tniong  Thanh,  who  had  filed  as  a  peace  can- 
didate. 

But  the  assembly  voted  final  approval  ear- 
ly this  morning  for  the  military  ticket — 
Lieut.  Gen  Nguyen  Van  Thleu,  the  present 
Chief  of  State  for  President,  and  Air  Vice 
Marshal  Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  the  Premier,  for 
Vice  President.  The  military  men  are  heavily 
f&vored. 

Three  leading  civilian  candidates — ^Tran 
Van  Huong,  Ha  Thuc  Ky  and  Phan  Khac 
8uu — were  also  approved. 

The  voting,  which  reduced  the  field  for 
^e  Sept.  3  election  to  11  slates,  lasted  more 
than  nine  hours,  ending  half  an  hour  after 
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the  midnight  curfew.  A  third  of  the  116 
members  of  the  assembly  were  absent  during 
most  of  the  session. 

BKBT7TT  TO  ICnJT&XT  SLATE 

A  touch  of  suspense  was  added  by  the 
assembly's  election  committee,  which  re- 
fused at  a  meeting  Monday  night,  to  recom- 
mend approval  of  the  slate. 

Irked  by  the  failure  of  General  Thleu  and 
Premier  Ky  to  appear  and  defend  their  right 
to  run,  the  committee  voted  8  to  4  against 
listing  their  names  on  the  ballot — a  calculat- 
ed rebuff  to  the  military,  but  more  symbolic 
than  politically  decisive. 

Although  confident  that  the  full  assem- 
bly would  back  them,  as  It  ultimately  did, 
the  generals  called  an  emergency  meeting, 
put  the  national  police  and  some  military 
units  on  alert  and  began  a  daylong  effort  to 
line  up  votes. 

BODTGT7AB0S  LOOK  ON 

One  Irate  officer  denounced  the  assembly 
and  said  the  military  men  bad  offered  the 
members  "a  choice  between  our  documents 
and  our  guns."  The  remark  passed  from  legis- 
lator to  legislator  on  the  floor. 

Premier  Ky  called  a  group  of  prominent 
deputies  together  for  Itmch  and  urged  that 
they  vote  with  the  Junta.  As  the  assembly 
debated  the  Thleu-Ky  ticket.  Brig.  Gen. 
Nguyen  Ngoc  Loan,  the  security  chief,  arrived 
In  the  gallery,  accompanied  by  two  body- 
guards with  pistols  Jammed  Into  their  hip 
pockets. 

Some  assemblymen  said  privately  that  they 
feared  the  Government  would  dissolve  the 
assembly  If  It  rejected  the  general's  ticket. 
But  none  said  they  had  been  threatened  by 
anyone  professing  to  speak  lor  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  challenge  to  the  general's  slate  was 
made  on  the  ground  that  they  had  violated 
a  constitutional  requirement  that  "all  mili- 
tary personnel  and  civil  servants"  must  take 
leaves  of  absence  without  pay  before  seeking 
office. 

MISUSE   OF   POWER    FEARED 

General  Thleu  and  Marshal  Ky  have  taken 
such  leaves  from  the  armed  forces,  but  they 
have  continued  as  Chief  of  State  and  Pre- 
mier. 

Supporting  the  generals,  Nguyen  Ba  Lung, 
the  oldest  member  of  the  assembly,  argued 
that  the  phrase  "civil  servants"  clearly  did 
not  apply  to  the  nation's  leaders.  Other  depu- 
ties recalled  that  during  the  constitutional 
debates,  the  assembly  had  made  It  plain  that 
General  Thleu  and  Premier  Ky  would  be 
permitted  to  remain  In  office  during  the 
caivpalgn. 

Nguyen  Van  Nghla,  one  of  four  members 
who  spoke  against  the  generals,  said 

"These  two  men  hold  the  most  Important 
Jobs  In  the  country.  If  they  don't  resign,  we 
are  all  very  afraid  that  they  will  take  advan- 
tage of  their  power  to  make  svu'e  they  are 
elected." 

On  the  final  vote,  by  a  show  of  hands,  56 
of  the  75  deputies  present  backed  the  gen- 
erals. 

In  addition  to  General  Mlnh  and  Mr. 
Thanl,  the  presidential  candidates  dropped 
from  the  list  were  Ly  Dal  Nguyen,  Tran 
Thuong  Nhon,  Hoang  Chu  Ngoc,  Nguyen 
Dlnh  Luyen  and  Luu  Quong  Hong.  None  had 
any  substantial  following. 

Mr.  Nhon  had  been  eliminated  In  a  pre- 
vious vote,  but  had  been  granted  reconsid- 
eration. 

Mr.  Thanh  was  barred  as  a  result  of 
charges,  encouraged  by  the  Ooverimient,  that 
he  was  "pro-Communist  and  neutralist,"  al- 
though he  served  until  last  fall  as  Econom- 
ics Minister  In  the  Ky  Cabinet. 

A  member  of  the  Assembly  who  defended 
the  former  minister  made  that  point  repeat- 
edly, shouting  that  "If  he  really  were  a  Com- 
munist and  that  were  not  a  phony  charge, 
there  would  have  been  no  reason  for  this 
Government  to  keep  him  in  his  Job." 

But  a   majority  accepted   the   verdict   of 


Dlep  Vah  Huong,  the  pro-Government  mem- 
ber who  had  brought  the  complaint  against 
Mr.  Thanh.  Waving  a  cherry-red  folder  over 
his  head,  Mr.  Dlep  said  he  had  "proof  from 
the  police"  of  his  charges,  and  offered  to  let 
any  assembly  member  examine  the  docu- 
ments. None  of  them  came  forward  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Thanh  said  afterward  that  his  ouster 
from  the  race  had  been  "well  managed"  by 
Government  supporters.  He  said  he  would 
discuss  the  situation  fully  on  Thursday. 

General  Mlnh,  a  leader  of  the  coup  d'etat 
against  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  in  Novem- 
ber, 1963,  and  later  Chief  of  State,  has  been 
In  exile  In  Thailand  for  more  than  two  years. 
The  Government,  describing  him  as  "a  se- 
curity risk,"  refused  him  permission  to  return 
to  campaign  for  the  presidency. 

Au  Truong  Thanh  was  rejected  by  the 
Assembly.  As  noted  by  Lee  Lescaze : 

His  elimination  as  a  candidate  Is  also 
certain  to  please  the  military  government. 
His  pe.ice  slogans  are  anathema  to  Thleu  and 
Ky,  and  the  Generals  have  made  no  secret  of 
their  belief  that  he  Is  a  neutralist  or  Conamu- 
nlst  sjTiipathlzer  whe  seeks  to  sabotage  the 
war  effort  .  .  . 

American  offlclals  who  worked  with  him 
say  he  was  an  able  minister  |of  Finance  and 
Economics  under  the  Ky-Thleu  Government 
until  last  October].  American  Intelligence 
offlclals  say  they  have  no  evidence  he  Is  pro- 
communist.  (The  Washington  Post,  July  19, 
1967,  page  A16). 

There  are  disturbing  signs,  however,  that 
the  voting  on  September  3  may  not  live  up 
to  Saigon's  promises  and  Washington's  pro- 
claimed expectations.  Among  these  are: 

Narrow  interpretation  by  the  Junta  of  a 
provision  in  the  election  law  which  bars  as 
candidates  "persons  working  directly  or  in- 
directly for  Communism  .  .  .  and  pro-Com- 
munist neutralism."  The  Junta  has  at- 
tempted to  brand  as  a  Communist  and  thus 
to  disqualify  Au  Truong  Thanh,  a  former 
Economics  Minister  who  has  been  highly  re- 
garded by  Americans  who  have  worked  with 
him.  Thanh  has  called  for  peace  negotiations. 
{The  New  York  Times,  editorial.  July  15, 
1967,  page  24.) 

The  election  law  provides: 

Article  11.  The  following  persons  will  not 
be  allowed  to  be  candidates: 

(9)  Those  who  have  directly  or  Indirectly 
worked  for  communism  or  pro-communist 
neutralism  or  worked  In  the  interests  of 
communism.  [Presidential  Election  Law, 
Law  No.  001,/67,  June  15,  1967]. 

R.  W.  Apple  Jr.,  writing  for  the  New 
York  Times  summarizes  the  outcome  of 
the  "nomination"  process  as  follows: 

But  the  military's  old  habits  persist;  It 
would  be  unrealistic  not  to  expect  them  to. 
At  the  general's  Insistence,  the  only  serious 
peace  candidate,  Au  Truong  Thanh,  was  ruled 
off  the  ballot,  and  the  only  nominee  even 
remotely  identifiable  as  a  national  hero.  Maj. 
Gen.  Duong  Van  Mlnh,  was  refused  permis- 
sion to  return  to  the  country. 

Several  left-wing  candidates  for  the  Senate 
were  also  denied  the  right  to  run. 

A  Saigon  newspaper  spoke  for  most  of  the 
country's  intelligentsia  and  most  civilian 
politicians  when  It  said:  "This  may  succeed 
In  keeping  out  [of  office]  the  people  dedicated 
to  radical  social  changes  and  reforms,  and 
to  ridding  our  people  of  Inequalities  and  In- 
justices with  the  perpetuation  of  which  we 
would  not  triumph  over  Communism." 

The  remaining  candidates — a  collection  of 
middle-aged  and  middle-class  conserva- 
tives— seem  to  offer  no  real  alternatives.  The 
most  prominent  of  these,  Tran  Van  Huong, 
Is  considered  an  elderly,  kindly  and  thor- 
oughly honest  retired  teacher  whose  brief 
term  as  Premier  in  1964  and  1965  was  char- 
acterized chiefly  by  his  stubbornness.  Even  his 
supporters  concede  that  he  Is  not  the  vibrant 
national  leader  the  country  needs. — (R.  W. 
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Apple  Jr.,   The  New   York   Times,  August  7, 
1967.  page  14  i 

A  similar  pattern  was  followed  by  the 
Assembly  concerning  the  senatorial  can- 
didates : 

The  elimination  of  the  tickets  with  Trl 
Quang,  who  led  an  anti-Government  dls- 
glclent  movement  In  the  spring  of  1966.  fol- 
lowed the  precedent  set  by  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  which  e.irUer  this  week  barred  the 
presidential  ticket  of  Au  Truong  Thanh,  a 
seU-descrlbed  peace  candidate 

Trl  Quang  and  his  followers  have  repeat- 
edly declared  for  negotiations  with  the  Vlet- 
cong  or  with  Viernam  or  both 

One  slate  running  with  his  support  was 
headed  by  Ho  Huu  Tuong.  a  writer  often 
'  accused  of  prn-neutrallsm  and  pro-Com- 
munism who  was  sentenced  to  death  during 
the  regime  of  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  In  1962. 

LEFT-LE.\NING    NEUTHALTS* 

Mr.  Tuong  was  ruled  out  today  as  "a  left- 
leaning  neutralist  " 

A  second  ticket.  Including  Mr.  Tuong's  son 
and  Nguyen  Duy  Tal.  a  doctor  who  runs  the 
maternity  clinic  where  Trl  Quang  was  held 
under  house  arrest  for  some  weeks  last  year. 
was  disqualified  for  similar  reasons  by  the 
committee 

Most  of  the  other  eliminated  slates  were 
composed  of  political  unknowns  An  excep- 
tion was  the  ticket  of  the  tr.ule  unions  which 
had  been  expected  to  run  strongly  It  was 
ruled  out  because  one  candidate  lacked  cer- 
tification of  his  legal  status."  No  further  ex- 
planation was  available. 

Tickets  ass.  elated  with  the  pre.->ldentlal 
candidates  of  Lieut  Gen  NVuyen  Van  Thleu, 
the  chief  of  state,  and  at  Tran  Van  Huong, 
Ha  Thuc  Ky.  Phan  Khac  Suu  and  other 
Civilian  candidates,  were  approved.  — (  R  W. 
Apple.  Jr..  The  New  York  Times.  July  22.  1967. 
page  3). 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  a  government 
headed  by  Thieu-Ky.  assuming  they  win. 
will  be  polluted  with  officials  favoring 
negotlation.s.  Premier  Ky  was  reported 
as  saying  -that  Tran  Van  Huong  wouW 
not  be  picked  as  Premier  if  the  military 
ticket  wins  the  election"— the  Washins- 
ton  Post.  Ausru.st  4,  1967.  page  A16 

Mr.  Huoni,'.  former  Premier,  and  who  Is 
generally  considered  the  leading  civilian 
presidential  candidate,  has  advocated 
negotiations  under  certain  Conditions. 

As  Ky  candidly  put  it  before  he  became 
a  candidate : 

Everybody  tal^s  about  negotiations.  So  to 
be  In  fashion  I  have  to  talk  about  negotia- 
tions. (The  Seu-  York  Time^,  February  16. 
1967). 

Perhaps  the  best  explanation  of  what 
appears  to  be  at  best  only  a  game,  named. 
for  convenience's  sake.  "The  Democratic 
Process"  is  found  in  the  statement  of  a 
Vietnamese  general: 

We  think  democracy  is  coming  too  soon  to 
Vietnam  .  There's  a  war  to  fight.  The  army 
must  remain  powerful  We  are  willing  to  go 
along  with  the  voting  but  things  must  come 
out  right.  (R  W  Apple.  Jr.  The  New  York 
Times,  August  2.  1967,  page  1) 

According  to  R.  W.  Apple.  Jr.: 

The  Generals  who  rule  South  Vietnam  are 

at   work  on   a   plan   that   would    perpetuate 

collective  government  by  the  Junta  despite 

the  election  of  a  President.   Vice   President 

I        and  Congress. 

Informed  sources  said  that  senior  officers 
In  the  army  had  taken  the  first  steps  toward 
the  V>rmatton  of  a  "military  affairs  com- 
mittee," which  would  formulate  national 
policy  In  much  the  same  way  as  the  armed 
forces  leadership  has  done  for  more  than  two 


years.  (The  Sew  Yu'k  Tirrts.  Ai'gust  2.  19C7. 
page  1). 

It  would  be  well  to  recall  a  statement 
by  those  who  were  serious  about  launch- 
ing an  experiment  in  democratic  govern- 
ment. 'He  has  affected  to  render  the 
military  independent  of  and  superior  to 
the  civil  power  '—Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence 

The  New  York  Post,  in  an  editorial 
dated  August  8,  1967.  paye  3.  indicated 
that,  were  democracy  to  emei.ge  in  Viet- 
nam, more  than  the  mnacles.  apparently 
expected  by  Secretary  Rusk,  would  be 
needed:  "It  would  be  a  sign  of  divine 
intervention  in  the  affairs  of  men." 
I A  "Miraculous  Performance."  editorial.  New 
York  Post.  August  8.  1967.  page  32  | 
A  "Miraculous  P  rfor.mance  ' 

Although  his  latest  appe.irancc  on  CBS- 
TV's  "Face  the  Nation"  was  dominated  oy 
the  same  stolid,  sterile  st.itements  about 
Vietnam  tliat  have  become  his  trademark. 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  seemed  perceptibly 
more  earnest  as  he  discussed  the  approaching 
elections  there. 

"So  why,"  he  asked  a  critical  questioner. 
■  don't  we  let  these  South  Vietnamese  do 
their  best  to  bring  off  what  would  be  a  mlrac- 
Uious  performance,  that  Is,  to  have  free 
elections  in  the  mld.st  of  a  guerrilla  war  .  .  . 
They  are  trying  it  I  think  sincerely" 

In  the  light  of  the  latest  news  from  Saigon. 
it  would  not  only  be  miraculous  If  democracy 
emerged  In  Vietnam;  It  would  be  a  s:gn  of 
divine  intervention  in  the  aifairs  of  men. 
The  situation  is  summed  up  in  the  observa- 
tion of  a  Junta  general  to  an  American 
friend: 

We  think  democracy  is  coming  too  soon 
to  Vietnam.  There's  a  war  to  fight  The  .irmy 
must  remain  powerful.  We  are  willing  to  go 
along  with  the  voting,  but  things  must  come 
out  right." 

Tnls  brutally  candid  pronouncement 
faithfully  reflects  the  attitudes  of  the  Ky 
junta  which  has,  in  secret  meetings,  re- 
portedly resolved  to  Insure  that  things 
"come  out  right" — for  them.  The  directory 
generals  have  no  Intention  of  reliiuiuishlng 
power.  They  are  plotting  to  exercise  It 
through  a  President  from  their  own  ranks. 
if  one  is  "elected."  or  through  civilians  whom 
they  Intend  to  dominate. 

There  seem  only  two  explanations  for 
Rusks  expressions  and  Washington's  official 
optimism  about  rising  "democracy"  In  Viet- 
nam One  is  that  this  nation's  leaders  are 
hopelessly  deluded.  The  other  Is  that  they 
are  cynically  concealing,  and  thereby  acting 
as  accessories  to.  sickening  fraud  that 
renders  meaningless  the  sacrifices  of  thou- 
sands of  brave  men. 

Viet  Campaigning  Begins  Wiiji  a  Fiasco 
(By  Lee  Lescaze) 

QvA.NGTRi,  South  Vietnam,  August  C  — 
.s.  iiiih  Vietnam's  government-organized  pres- 
idential campaign  lour  of  the  provinces  be- 
gan today  with  a  fl.xsco. 

The  day  left  civilian  candidates  angrily  de- 
manding a  meeting  with  the  miltary  govern- 
ment to  protest  their  treatment  It  threat- 
ened to  disrupt  the  22-provlnce  schedule  of 
campaign  appearances. 

As  about  1000  people  waited  In  the  hot 
sun  around  a  highschool  basketball  court 
at  this  northernmost  provincial  capital, 
rhe  candidates  landed  five  miles  away  at  the 
Dongha  US.  Marine  base.  No  one  wa.s  on 
hand  to  meet  them  and  after  milling  about 
on  the  windy  airstrip  for  45  minutes  the  can- 
didates decided  to  fly  back  to  D.inang. 

From  Danang.  where  they  landed  Just  be- 
1  jre  noon,  Dai  Viet  Party  candidate  Ha  Thuc 
Ky.  who  Is  expected  to  carry  Quangtrl  prov- 
ince, telephoned  *he  government's  senior  rep- 
resentative In  the  area.  I  Corps  commander 
MaJ   Gen.  Hoang  Xuan  Lam. 


Lam  told  the  candidates  that  there  was 
nothing  he  could  do  to  help  them  reach 
Quangtri  because  lie  had  received  no  instruc- 
ti'jus  from  Saigon. 

The  military  government  had  not  sent  any 
representative  of  its  ticket — Chief  of  State 
N'guven  Cao  Ky — on  the  c.impaign  flight.  It 
w.is  tlie  only  ticket  not  represented,  altuough 
the  other  candidates  delayed  their  departure 
more  than  90  minutes  this  morning  waiting 
for  a  government  representative  to  show  up, 
"This  proves  that  the  government  does  nat 
want  to  participate  in  this  election,"  pres- 
idential candidate  Nguyen  Dinh  Quat  said 
In  Danang.  the  candidates  voted  '.0  return 
to  Saigon.  The  vote  to  return  was  six  to  three 
with  one  abstention.  One  member  of  eacli 
ticket  voted. 

Doctor  Phan  Quang  Dan.  who  Is  running 
for  vice  president  on  the  ticket  of  Phan 
Khac  Suu.  argued  for  staying  in  Danang.  'I: 
would  be  disastrous  for  the  candidates  to 
give  up  now.  •  he  said.  "The  prestige  of  Viet- 
nam depends  on  this  election  and  so  does 
the  .American  support  of  the  war." 

No  one  met  the  candidates  in  Saigon, 
ei'her  They  aiked  to  meet  with  pnvernment 
leaders  Monday  and  some  .-^aid  they  would 
not  attempt  to  get  to  Hue  then  for  the  sec- 
ond stop  of  the  campaign  tour. 

(Dal  Viet  candidate  Ky.  who  is  no  relation 
to  the  country's  premier,  said  in  Saigon,  '  Ky 
and  Thieu  agreed  in  advar.ce  to  play  this 
trick  on  us."  Vu  Hung  Khanh.  another  civil- 
ian candidate,  called  the  incident  ".'■abotage 
of  the  election."  tJnlted  Press  Internafional 
reported.  1 

The  candidate.?  and  Informed  Independent 
sources  maintained  It  had  been  made  clear 
that  the  party  would  arrive  In  Dongha.  where 
the  longer  runways  can  accommodate  DC- 
3.S.  and  need  ground  or  helicopter  transport 
to  Quangtrl. 

After  the  candidates  had  been  at  Dongha 
iibout  20  minutes.  Marine  Lt.  Gary  Lovendee 
telephoned  the  Quangtrl  province  chief.  Lt, 
Col  Nguyen  Am.  with  word  of  their  arrival. 
.■\m  dispatched  a  convoy  of  trucks  but  it 
arrived  about  15  minutes  after  the  poli- 
ticians— urged  by  their  pilots,  who  disUlied 
-sitting  on  Dongha's  oft-shelled  airstrip— had 
departed 

At  the  Quangtrl  schoolyard  many  people 
had  been  waiting  since  8  a  in  First  they  were 
toid  the  candidates  would  appear  at  9;  then 
11.  then  2  p.m.  and  finally  "in  a  few  min- 
utes." 

Most  of  the  people  assembled  were  govern- 
ment servants  or  elders  from  surrounding 
hamlets  and  villages. 

One  hamlet  leader  dressed  In  the  blaclt 
tunic  worn  on  official  occasions,  got  up  at  6 
am  to  walk  six  miles  to  the  ceremony.  He 
said  his  district  chief  had  told  him  to  lead 
a  delegation  of  Quangtrl  to  hear  the  candi- 
dates' speeches 

Police  and  soldiers  at  the  schoolyards  en- 
trance maintained  the  government  presence. 
.\  coll  of  barbed  wire  was  strung  around  the 
speakers'  platform. 

Most  people  In  the  crowd  refused  to  say 
whom  they  favor  in  the  presidential  race  .* 
few  said  they  would  vote  for  tlie  Dal  Viet 
leader  but  the  others  agreed  with  one  elderly 
man  who  said  "It  Is  not  wise  to  speak  about 
such  things." 

When  province  officials  finally  announced 
at  4  p  m  that  the  candidates  were  not  com- 
ing, the  crowd  dispersed  quietly  with  laugh- 
ter, bitterness  and  resignation. 

"I'm  a  Vietnamese,"  one  man  said.  "What 
can  I  do  about  this:'  I  hope  that  there's  still 
a  bus  to  my  village  at  this  hour." 

"These  people  are  not  elected  yet."  an- 
other said  "And  as  a  future  chief  of  state 
they  should  keep  their  promises.  If  they  are 
elected  they  will  probably  be  worse  than 
what  we  have  had" 

Before  the  final  announcement  one  old 
man  holding  a  black  umbrella  against  the 
sun  said  gently:  "If  they  don't  come  we  will 
have    spoiled    one    day    for    nothing."    (Le* 
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Lescaze.    The    Washington    Post.    August    8, 
1967.  page  1.) 

Accordinc  to  Lee  Lescaze,  reporting 
for  the  Washington  Post,  the  govern- 
ment-organized presidential  campaign 
;/  off  to  a  "iiying  start."  Its  direction 
and  transportation  appear  to  be  con- 
tiolled  by  the  Saipon  junta;  all  other  as- 
pects of  the  campaign  appear  to  be  like- 
wise controlled. 

Accordinr;   to  the  New  York  Times: 

The  province  chief,  who  wa-s  appointed  to 
his  job  by  Marshall  Ky.  insisted  that  he  had 
iKi  intention  of  slighung  the  politicians.  He 
said  no  one  had  told  him  wlien  the  planes 
would  arrive  and  he  had  assumed  that  they 
»\nild  land  at  the  .smaller  Quangtri  Airport. 
iT'if  Srw  York  Times.  August  7.  1967.  page 
15i, 

Apparently  Premier  Ky  realizes  that 
voters  are  not  to  be  found  at  empty  air- 
fields: 

Premier  Ky  spent  a  politically  profitable 
.liiernocn  at  an  athletic  meet. 

The  ,39-year-old  Premiei-.  accompanied  by 
h.s  v.ife  drefsed  in  tr.iditional  Vietnamese 
r.irt.  went  to  Conghoa  Stadium  in  the  Cho- 
^nr.  District,  There  some  10,000  shlrtsleeved 
Vietnamei'e  turned  out  to  Fee  the  opening  of 
the  .-nnual  city  sports  festival. 

Ex.^ept  for  an  occasional  distant  thud  of 
allied  artillery,  it  was  hard  to  believe  that 
J  w;;r-was  on  The  stadium  crowd,  relaxed 
snd  friendly,  applauded  the  winners  and 
lauEhed  at  the  more  inept  losers  in  the  early 
events,  a  lOOO-meter  run  and  a  fiercely  con- 
•ested  motorcycle  r.ice. 

Tlie  Premier,  crisp  and  cool  in  a  pearl  gray 
suit  and  suede  shoes,  watched  as  Saigon's 
colorfully  uniformed  sports  clubs,  school 
teams  and  university  athletes  marched  past 
with  their  banners  t«  sound  of  band  music. 
When  he  w.ilked  out  on  the  field,  he  got 
a  warm  round  of  applause. 

Aside  from  declaring  the  sports  festival 
cfficially  open.  Premier  Ky  said  nothing  to 
the  crowd.  But.  as  several  Vietnamese  poll- 
tici.'ins  noted,  he  was  seen  by  far  more  voters 
ttday  than  were  his  opponents. 

The  elections  are  scheduled  for  Sept.  3. 
iTlie  New  York  Times.  Aug.  7,  1967.  page  1.) 

Accordinc:  to  R.  W.  Apple.  Jr..  Premier 
Ky  suugested.  in  response  to  questions, 
that  the  civilian  politicians  had  behaved 
childishly  in  returning  to  the  capital. 

"We  will  have  a  campaign  even  if  we 
have  only  one-half  a  candidate." 
Tmrr  Bids  Civilian  Nominees  Resume  Cam- 
pmgn-Saigon  Chief  of  State  Offers  Com- 
promise   AND    Denies    Attempt   to    Stifle 

(By  R   W.  Apple  Jr.( 

Saicon.  South  Vietnam.  August  8. — ^Lleut. 
Gen  Nguyen  Van  Thleu,  chief  of  state  and 
military  candidate  for  President,  said  tonight 
that  he  was  ready  to  make  any  compromise 
to  bring  about  a  resumption  of  the  suspended 
presidential  campaign. 

.^t  a  Joint  news  conference  with  his  vice- 
presidential  nominee,  Premier  Nguyen  Cao 
Ky  General  Thieu  blamed  "an  inadvertent 
technical  error"  for  the  mlxup  that  prompted 
the  civilian  nominees  to  leave  the  northern 
provinces  on  Sunday  and  return  to  Bnlgon. 
We  can  help  arrange  another  tour,"  the 
chief  of  state  said.  "We  are  ready  to  show 
jgam  our  goodwill." 

General  Thieu.  sitting  beside  Premier  Ky 
m  ?.  gold  brocade  armchair  In  their  first  Joint 
ippearancc  m  several  weeks,  appeared  ready 
■■o  do  anything  possible  to  smooth  over  the 
•ncldents  of  the  weekend.  The  candidates 
we.-e  angered  when  a  South  Vietnamese  mlU- 
^arv  transport  plane  landed  them  at  Dongha 
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rather  than  at  Quangtrl,  where  a  crowd  of 
voters  had  gathered  for  a  rally. 

KY   remains  bitter 

Today  despite  General  Thieu's  conciliatory 
words.  Premier  Ky  seemed  hostile  toward  the 
10  civilian  candidates  opposing  the  military 
slate  in  the  election  scheduled  for  Sept.  3. 
He  suggested.  In  response  to  question,  that 
the  civilian  politicians  had  behaved  child- 
ishly In  returning  to  the  capital. 

"We  will  have  a  campaign  even  If  we  have 
only  one-half  a  candidate,"  he  said. 

"What  everyone  is  mad  about  is  that  there 
was  no  one  at  Dongha  to  meet  these  people. 
You  all  know  that  we  have  only  one  civilian 
car  there.  If  anyone  knows  where  I  can  find 
a  Mercedes  In  Dongha,  I'd  like  for  him  to 
tell  me." 

Nine  of  the  ten  civilian  candidates  met 
this  morning  to  discuss  their  grievances 
against  the  Government.  They  demanded 
that  the  Junta  accept  responsibility  for  the 
events  at  Dongha  and  that  the  Government 
give  assurances  that  future  campaign  trips 
would  be  more  adequately  prepared. 
SIX  campaign  days  lost 
Informed  sources  said  that  the  civilian 
nominees  would  meet  on  Thursday  morning 
to  decide  their  next  step.  Even  if  they  decide 
to  leave  Saigon  on  Friday  or  Saturday.  6 
days  of  the  22-day  tour — the  entire  period 
assigned  to  the  northern  provinces — will 
have  been  lost. 

The  news  conference  today  was  the  first 
for  the  military  ticket,  which  is  overwhelm- 
ingly favored  in  the  election. 

General  Thleu — dressed,  like  Marshall  Ky, 
In  a  pale  blue  summerweight  cord  suit — re- 
sponded to  questions  in  a  calm  and  seem- 
ingly studied  manner.  The  Premier  was  far 
more  Impetuous. 

Discussing  the  prospects  for  peace.  General 
Thieu  said  his  Government  would  propose 
negotiations  with  North  Vietnam  within 
weeks  after  the  balloting  if  he  was  elected. 
But  he  argued  against  talks  with  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front,  the  political  arm  of 
the  Vletcong,  asserting  that  conversations 
with  the  front  would  lend  weight  to  what  he 
termed  the  false  claim  that  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam was  a  civil  war  between  the  front  and 
his  Government. 

If  Hanoi  were  to  give  any  indication  of 
receptlveness  to  such  overtures,  the  general 
said,  he  would  be  prepared  to  ask  the  United 
States  to  cease  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam at  once.  (R.  W.  Apple  Jr.,  The  New 
York  Times,  August  9.  page  3.) 

An  insight  as  to  the  attitude  of  some 
South  Vietnamese  concerning  this  "elec- 
tion" is  provided  by  R.  W.  Apple,  Jr.: 
Outlook  After  the  'Voting  :  No  Basic 
Chances 

Neither  Mr.  Huong  nor  any  of  the  nine 
other  civilian  candidates  is  given  more  than 
a  slight  chance  of  winning,  even  If  the  bal- 
loting Is  scrupulously  honest,  which  few  ex- 
pect It  to  be.  The  built-in  advantages  of  In- 
cumbents, here  as  elsewhere,  are  so  great 
that  only  a  figure  of  great  charisma  can  over- 
come them. 

So  the  outlook,  four  weeks  before  election 
day,  is  for  a  ratification  of  the  Thleu-Ky  re- 
gime, with  all  that  would  mean:  a  "legiti- 
mized" but  essentially  unchanged  central 
Government,  continuation  of  heavy-handed 
police  tactics,  the  same  generally  corrupt  of- 
ficials In  the  provinces,  the  same  dispirited 
army,  more  war. 

The  prospect  may  be  agonizing  to  Amer- 
icans, but  it  Is  far  worse  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese. 

"What  am  I  to  do?"  a  young  businessman 
asked  a  friend  not  long  ago.  "Vote  for  Thleu 
and  Ky,  and  watch  my  country  get  torn  apart 
for  four  more  years?  Vote  for  one  of  the 
civilians,  when  you  and  I  both  know  they 


can't  provide  any  real  leadership?  Join  the 
Vletcong?  Go  to  Prance  or  America? 

"You  know  I  can't  do  any  of  those  things. 
I  shall  Just  have  to  v^-alt  longer."  (R.  W.  Apple 
Jr.,  The  New  York  Times.  August  7,  1967. 
page  14,) 

President  Johnson,  in  his  speech  to 
the  Tennessee  State  Legislature,  on 
March  15,  1967.  said: 

This  generation  of  Americans  is  making 
its  imprint  on  history.  It  is  making  It  In  the 
fierce  hills  and  the  sweltering  jungles  of 
Vietnam. 

Future  generations  of  American  may 
well  question  the  imprint  on  history 
made  by  the  charade  that  is  taking  place 
in  South  Vietnam  in  the  name  of 
democracy. 


EXCERPTS  FROM  STATEMENT  OF 
J.  EDGAR  HOOVER  BEFORE 
HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUB- 
COMMITTEE,   FEBRUARY    16,    1967 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  thi.s  point  in  the  Record  and 
incHide  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio':' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  truly 
wish  that  every  American  citizen  could 
read  and  digest  the  testimony  given  by 
Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  before 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives each  year.  The  information 
contained  in  his  statement  never  fails 
to  be  diversified,  instructive,  and  ex- 
tremely important.  This  year,  during  a 
period  of  severe  domestic  strife,  the  Di- 
rector's testimony  is  very  timely  and 
noteworthy.  As  we  search  for  the  causes 
of  the  riots  which  have  stricken  our 
cities  and  try  to  contend  with  the  forces 
of  protest  and  dissension  which  have 
plagued  our  country,  it  would  be  well 
for  us  to  read  the  statements  submitted 
by  Mr.  Hoover  concerning  the  subversive 
organizations  in  the  United  States. 

To  disseminate  more  widely  the  views 
of  Mr.  Hoover  on  the  many  areas  in  his 
jurisdiction  which  are  pertinent  to  con- 
temporary problems.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  his  testimony  in 
the  Record: 

Investigative  Accomplishments 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  am  pleased  to  advise  the 
committee  that  substantial  investigative  ac- 
complishments continued  to  be  recorded  In 
connection  with  FBI  cases  during  the  fiscal 
year  1966.  The  chart  which  I  submit  to  the 
committee  graphically  shows  several  types  of 
investigative  accomplishments  for  1966  as 
well  as  for  the  preceding  2   years. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  We  shall  insert  this  chart 
with  regard  to  FBI  accomplishments  and  ap- 
propriations In  those  fiscal  years  that  you 
mentioned  at  this  point  in  the  record. 

(The  information  follows:) 

FINES,     savings     AND     RECOVERIES 

Mr.  Hoover.  The  $253,634,881  in  fines, 
savings  and  recoveries  recorded  In  FBI- 
investigated  cases  during  1966  is  an  increase 
of  nearly  $18  million  and  a  half  over  the  1965 
total.  The  1966  total  averaged  out  to  $1.50 
for  each  dollar  of  direct  funds  appropriated 
to  the  FBI  during  that  year. 
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Tvarrvrea  located  • 
The  total  of  14.3-'3  ru(<itlves  located  during 
19W  was  up  832  from  the  13,491  during  the 
preceding  year. 

CONVICTIONS 

With  regard  to  the  13,023  convlcUons  in 
1866,  there  were  sentences  Imposed  totaling 
38,009  years.  These  convictions  represented 
96.7  percent  of  the  persons  brought  to  trial 
In  FBI  cases,  and  88  8  percent  of  those  re- 
sulted from  pleas  of  guilty. 

AUTOMOBILES    BECOVtIRED 

For  the  11th  consecutive  year  a  new  peak 
was  reached  with  the  location  of  21,164 
stolen  automobiles  In  FBI  cases. 

CONFIDENTIAX.    INFORMANTS 

Over  the  years  the  FBI  has  received  splen- 
did assistance  from  coafldentlal  Informants 
In  Its  Investigative  work,  ranging  from  those 
matters  growitu?  out  of  the  efforts  of  those 
Individuals  and  groups  which  seek  to  under- 
mine the  security  of  our  Nation  to  Investiga- 
tions In  the  criminal  held 

In  matters  under  the  FBI's  jurisdiction  m 
the  criminal  field,  for  example.  Informants 
supplied  Information  leading  to  the  arrest  of 
3,741  fugitives  and  other  subjects  and  the 
location  of  1.543  other  persons  such  as  Selec- 
tive Service  and  other  violators  being  sor.ght 
for  questioning  as  subjects  In  connection 
with  FBI  Investigations  The  Informants' 
assistance  also  resulted  In  the  recovery  of 
stolen  merchandise  and  contraband  valued 
at  $10,884,142. 

Information  received  from  our  Informants 
concerning  matters  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
other  Federal,  State  and  local  agencies  la 
relayed  promptly  to  the.se  agencies.  The  ex- 
tent and  tremendous  value  of  this  Informa- 
tion to  these  agenlces  are  evident  when  It  is 
considered  that  such  information  m  1966 
led  to  the  arrest  by  these  other  agencies  of 
5.031  persons  .\nd  a  recovery  of  merchandise 
valued  at  $5,963,070. 

CRIMINAX.    REPEATERS 

An  anadysls  of  the  criminal  and  prosecutive 
histories  of  known  offenders  was  commenced 
by  the  FBI  In  January  1963.  This  statistical 
program  uses  criminal  Identification  records 
to  measure  not  only  criminal  careers,  but  In 
addition,  recidivism  and  mobility  and  even- 
tually the  success  or  failure  of  specific  court 
action  or  correctional  treatment. 

At  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  1965.  an 
examination  of  the  135,000  Individual  rec- 
ords which  had  been  entered  In  this  program 
disclosed  that  three  of  every  four  were  re- 
peaters In  that  they  had  a  prior  arrest  on 
some  criminal  charge.  Over  one-half  of  these 
criminals  had  been  the  recipients  of  leniency 
in  the  form  of  parole,  probation,  suspended 
sentence,  or  conditional  release  on  one  or 
more  occasions  In  their  criminal  careers. 

This  careers  in  crime  program  supgesU  the 
extent  to  which  the  serious  criminal  repeater 
contributes  to  our  crime  counts  year  In  and 
year  out. 

Proposals  have  been  made  to  divert  first 
Federal  offenders  or  the  criminal  who  shows  a 
high  probability  of  rehabilitation  for  han- 
dling under  local  criminal  process,  the  the- 
ory advanced  being  that  by  retaining  the 
offender  In  bis  home  community  there  is  a 
higher  possibility  of  successful  rehabilitation. 
The  Dyer  Act  offender,  which  Involves  the 
interstate  tran.sportation  of  stolen  autos,  l."?  a 
frequently  cited  offense  in  connection  with 
this  theory. 

Actually,  our  studies  show  that  a  high 
fjercentage  of  these  oftenders  .ire  repeaters. 
A  study  in',  o:\lng  13,824  pers<jns  charged 
with  violating  the  Dyer  .«ct  from  1963  to 
1963  shoT.-^  that  76  percent  had  a  prior  crim- 
inal record  In  fact,  59  percent  had  three 
or  more  arre.ct;  Seventeen  percent  of  thesn 
Dyer  Act  ofTt-nders  hnd  a  previous  arrest  un- 
der that  act  and  an  additional  26  percent 
had  a  prior  local  arrest  for  auto  theft   Slxty- 


.Ive  percent  of  the  13.824  offenders  were  ar- 
rested in  two  or  more  Stales  during  their 
crimin.t;  c.ireer. 

Thebe  ii>,'ures  document  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  auto  thief  is  by  and  large  a  serious 
otfeader  and,  according  to  our  own  infor- 
mation and  to  other  data  coming  to  us,  he 
does  not  appear  to  respond  to  leniency  in 
the  form  of  probation  or  parole. 

POLICE    OFFICERS 

since  1960.  when  we  began  obtaining  de- 
tailed information  concerning  law  enforce- 
ment officers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty,  there 
have  been  278  police  officers  murdered  by 
criminals,  53  of  them  having  been  killed  dur- 
ing 1965.  There  were  an  addltionaJ  30  deaths 
in  1965  resulting  from  accidents  which  oc- 
curred while  the  officers  were  engaged  in 
their  official  duties. 

Thirty  percent  of  the  278  brutal  murders 
took  place  when  officers  were  attempting 
to  irrest  offenders  or  were  transporting 
prisoners.  In  21  percent  of  the  murders  of- 
ficers were  answering  disturbance-type  calls 
such  iLi  fiunlly  quarrels  and  the  like  Twenty 
percent  were  slain  by  armed  robbers  during 
the  commission  of  their  crime  or  when  in- 
tercepted by  police  as  they  fled  the  .«;cene 
and  12  percent  were  killed  by  burglars  under 
.similar  circunistances  Stopping  suspicious 
persoris  on  foot  or  In  automobiles  accounted 
for  11  percent  of  the  murders  and  17  officers 
or  6  percent  were  victims  of  berserk  or  men- 
tally deranged   per.'wnns 

There  were  prior  histories  of  criminal 
arrests  for  76  percent  of  the  J62  persons  In- 
volved la  murdering  law  enforcement  officers. 
Sigxilflcantly,  over  one-half  of  this  tcroup  had 
prior  arrests  for  assaultive-iype  crimes  such 
as  rape,  robbery,  assault  with  deadly  weapons, 
and  assault  with  Intent  to  kill  .\s  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  records  disclose  nine  of  the  police 
killers  had  been  charged  on  a  prior  occasion 
with  an  otiense  of  murder  and  seven  of  these 
had  been  paroled  on  this  charge.  More  than 
one  of  every  four  of  the  murderers  was  on 
parole  or  probation  when  he  killed  a  police- 
m.m.  Nationally,  11  out  of  each  100  police 
officers  were  assaulted  while  carrying  out 
their  duties  in  1965  I  think  In  this  regard 
that  previous  statements  I  have  m.ide  cer- 
tainly prove  the  existence  of  turnstile  justice 
upon  the  part  of  our  courts,  parole,  and  pro- 
bation officers. 

YOUTHFUL     CRIMINALITY 

During  the  period  of  1960  to  1965,  arrests 
of  persons  of  all  ages  Increased  10  percent, 
but  during  this  span  of  years  there  wm  a 
sharp  54  percent  Jump  in  police  arrests  of 
persons  under  18  years  of  age  for  all  criminal 
acts  except  traffic  violations.  During  the  same 
period  the  population  of  the  10-  to  17-year 
age  group  rose  17  percent.  For  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  in  19G5,  persons  under  18  years  of  age 
comprised  21  percent  of  all  pullee  arrests. 
When  limited  to  the  Berlous  crimes  of  crim- 
inal homicide,  forcible  rape,  robbery,  aggra- 
vated assault,  burglary,  larceny,  and  auto- 
mobile theft.  It  is  found  that  49  percent  of 
the  persons  arrested  were  under  18  years  of 
age  The  young  age  group  under  18  is  heavily 
represented  In  arrests  for  property  crimes 
with  62  percent  of  the  auto  thefts,  55  per- 
cent of  the  larcenies,  and  52  percent  of  the 
burglaries  falling  within  that  age  bracket. 

In  the  suburban  areas  the  involvement  of 
persons  under  18  in  criminal  apprehensions 
Is  considerably  higher  than  the  national 
figure  with  the  under  18  age  group  making 
up  32  percent  of  all  police  arrest.s.  In  the 
rural  areas  the  figure  drops  to   19  percent. 

POLICE    EirrCTIVENESS 

One  of  the  me.^sures  of  police  eHectlveness 
Is  their  success  lu  solving  crimes.  In  1965 
law  enforcement  agencies  cleared  the  great 
majority  of  crimes  against  the  person  by  ar- 
resting the  perpetrators.  Nluety-one  percent 
of  tlie  murders,  85  percent  of  the  negligent 
manslaughters.    64    percent   of    the    forcible 


rapes,  and  73  percent  of  the  aggravated  as- 
saults were  cleared  by  arrest.  Robberies  were 
cleared  38  percent  of  the  time.  The  heavy 
volume  of  crimes  against  property,  as  well 
as  a  lack  of  wltne.sses  to  the  criminal  act  are 
factors  which  lower  the  solution  rate  of  these 
offenses.  In  1965  police  cleared  by  arrest  25 
percent  of  the  burglaries,  20  percent  of  the 
larcenies,  and  25  percent  of  the  auto  thefts. 
Police  effectiveness  In  solving  crimes  is 
often  directly  related  to  and  dependent  on 
the  degree  of  coijperation  received  from  the 
general  public.  Citizen  apathy  can  hamper 
the  efforts  of  la'w  enforcement  agencies  and, 
in  addition,  other  elements,  such  as  restric- 
tive court  decisions  on  local  law  enforcement 
Interrogation  and  investigative  practices, 
may  well  be  contributing  factors  to  the  8- 
percent  decrease  in  clearances  since  1961. 

PAROLE.    PROBATION    AND   CLEMENCY    ABUSES 

Reports  reaching  our  Burc.iu  from  seriously 
concerned  law-abiding  citizens  throughout 
the  country  emphasize  the  groat  apprehen- 
sion felt  by  many  members  of  the  public  over 
what  they  consider  to  be  excessive  preoc- 
cupation with  the  rights  of  repeating  crim- 
inal offenders.  In  recent  months  so  many 
flagrant  exarnpys  of  unwarranted  leniency 
have  been  brought  shockingly'  home  to  the 
.'Vmerican  public  through  communications 
media  that  It  Is  apparent  that  many  of  our 
people  have  had  their  confidence  In  the  en- 
tire judicial  system  badly  shaken.  Use  of  the 
flimsiest  legal  technicalities  to  evade  re- 
sponsibility for  criminal  acts  has  tended  to 
destroy  public  ''aith  In  U.S.  Justice. 

Since  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  are 
basically  fairminded  people,  they  expect  and 
deserve  fair  treatment  and  become  quickly 
Incensed  when  subjected  to  Inequ. table 
treatment.  It  is.  therefore,  not  ditficult  to 
understand  why  some  citizens,  seeing  noto- 
rious offenders  "get  nw.iy  with  it"  aFsume 
they  too  have  Justification  for  a  bit  of  law- 
breaking  or  cheating  here  and  there.  Such 
unhealthy  and  ui;wholesome  civic  attitudes, 
whicli  cm  begin  with  relatively  minor  mat- 
ters can  ultimately  lead  to  the  complete 
breakdown  of  law  and  order. 

A  Philadelphia  newspaper,  for  example,  re- 
ported In  September  1965.  that  70  percent  cf 
Philadelphia  crime  was  being  committed  bv 
repeaters  They  specified  that  seven  out  of 
10  criminals  arrested  there  for  the  violent 
crimes  of  mtirder.  rape,  robbery,  burglary. 
aggravated  as.sault  or  carrying  deadly  weap- 
ons, had  previou.s  arrest  records.  Another 
Pennsylvania  paper  during  the  same  month 
reported  the  vinsettllng  news  that  because 
of  a  court  decision  dealing  with  ^ho  right  to 
legal  counsel.  132  long-term  Inmates  were 
relea.«!ed  from  Pennsylvania  prisons.  AH  of 
these  men,  incldentaily.  had  pleaded  guilty 
to  the  charges  against  them. 

A  Ne'w  York  paper  In  the  summer  cf  1965. 
reported  another  c.L&e  of  the  rplc.i.^e  en  bond 
of  a  man  with  a  5-year  police  record,  who 
shot  It  out  with  New  York  City  detectives 
when  he  and  confederates  were  trapped  In 
the  midst  of  a  Jewelry  store  holdup.  Despite 
a  long  record  of  violent  crimes,  this  man  was 
quickly  set  free  on  bond. 

We  have  gone  so  far  In  catering  to  the 
welfare  of  Individuals  charged  with  crimes 
that  a  Washington.  DC,  newspaper  reported 
in  May  1966.  that  it  would  prob.ib'y  not  be 
long  before  pretrial  Jailing  of  suspects  would 
end  and  an  officer  arresting  a  person  in  the 
midst  of  a  crime  would  be  permitted  to  re- 
Iprise  the  subject  on  the  spot  after  phoning 
police  he ndqiiarters  for  approval.  And.  in 
September  19C6.  a  news  wire  service  reported 
that  two  Ohio  burgl.iry  susp?cti,  who  vol- 
iint.'irlly  confessed  to  274  crimes,  were  freed 
due  ';o  a  recent  court  ruling  because  one  of 
the  two  ex-convlc's  was  not  advised  of  hl» 
right  to  counsel  when  he  confessed  and  Im- 
plicated the  other  man. 

Tlie  Federal  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966  has 
occasioned  strong  controversy  a.s  a  result  of 
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the  release  while  awaiting  trial  ol  repeating 
offenders  whom  many  Federal  judges  con- 
sider serious  threats  to  society.  One  Federal 
judge,  in  fact,  In  November  1966.  exclaimed 
in  exasperation  as  he  released  H  defendants 
on  personal  bond  that  "the  good  citizens  of 
the  District  (Of  Columbia)  had  better  take 
cover." 

This  judge  and  other  concerned  jurists  feel 
there  was  a  serious  oversight  In  passage  of 
the  ball  reform  legislation  In  not  making 
provisions  for  District  of  Columbia  courts, 
where  all  felonies  are  handled  In  contrast 
to  the  situation  In  other  sections  of  the 
country  where  most  crimes  of  violence  are 
handled  In  State  courts  not  covered  by  the 
Federal  Ball  Act  provisions. 

The  provisions  of  the  Ball  Reform  Act, 
which  went  Into  effect  on  September  22,  1966, 
greatly  liberalized  the  conditions  under 
which  persons  arrested  can  be  released  on 
ball  and  became  the  subject  of  controversy. 

The  Ball  Reform  Act  was  only  9  days  old 
when  a  defendant  being  tried  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  robbery-assault,  who  had 
been  released  on  personal  bond,  failed  to 
appear  for  the  second  day  of  his  trial  after 
being  present  the  first  day.  A  mistrial  was 
declared  and  the  prosecutor  pointed  out  that 
the  Ball  Reform  Act  can  be  further  exploited 
by  criminal  defendants,  released  on  personal 
bond,  who  appear  for  the  beginning  of  their 
trial  and  then  flee  when  It  looks  as  if  the 
case  Is  going  against  them. 

There  have  been,  of  course,  strong  state- 
ments of  rebuttal  from  congressional  sup- 
porters of  the  Bail  Reform  Act  but  the  long- 
suffering  law-abiding  public  continues  to 
wonder  when  something  Is  going  to  be  done 
to  help  them. 

The  dramatic  upsurge  in  crime  in  our 
streets  should  not,  therefore,  come  as  any 
great  surprise.  It  does,  however,  cause  one 
to  ponder  what  can  be  said  to  Innocent  vic- 
tims such  as  a  young  lady  who  came  to  work 
for  the  FBI  In  Washington  In  late  1965  and 
was  the  victim  of  a  pickpocket  on  a  city  bus 
2  months  later.  Noticing  the  theft,  the  young 
lady  cried  out  and  an  alert  off-duty  police- 
man overtook  the  suspect  and  found  the 
victim's  Wallet  In  his  possession. 

Despite  her  Identification  of  the  suspect  as 
the  thief  and  the  fact  that  he  had  her  wallet 
In  his  possession,  the  case  was  dismissed  on 
the  grounds  the  suspect  was  Illegally  de- 
Ulned  and  the  apprehending  officer  did  not 
have  sufficient  cause  to  believe  the  suspect 
was  the  thief.  Such  outrageous  handling  of 
criminals  by  the  courts  can  only  serve  to  en- 
courage similar  depredations. 

It  can  be  readily  understood  why  some  of 
our  Kood  citizens  lose  heart  In  the  deter- 
rent aspects  of  our  judicial  system  of  reflect- 
ing on  a  1966  Ohio  case  where,  after  many 
months  of  painstaking  work,  police  arrested 
a  man  who  had  plagued  a  woman  and  her 
14-year-old  daughter  with  obscene  telephone 
messages,  night  and  day,  for  almost  2  years. 
The  maximum  sentence  for  conviction  of 
this  offen.'^e  In  Ohio  Is  a  $500  fine  and  a  6- 
month  prison  term.  Although  the  courageous 
victim  willingly  underwent  embarrassing 
testimony  to  see  justice  achieved  and,  despite 
the  f.ict  that  the  charges  were  not  contested 
by  the  subject  who  was  convicted,  he  was 
sentenced  to  but  30  days  In  jail  and  a  $100 
line.  More  astonishingly,  the  sentence  and 
fine  were  suspended  and  the  subject  was  re- 
quired to  only  pay  court  costs  of  $17.  In  com- 
menting on  this  remarkable  decision,  one 
newspaper  observed  "a  $17  fine  almost  is 
eni-ourapement." 

Law  enforcement  does  not  quarrel  with  the 
hl?h  courts  over  letral  decisions  which  every- 
"Jne  realizes  protect  the  rights  of  all  citizens. 
Nor  does  law  enforcement  oppose  the  gar- 
gantuan str|)s  that  have  been  taken  to  Insure 
that  future  Interroeatlons.  searches,  s.elzures. 
and  arrpM.'i  are  within  the  legally  approved 
euidehncf. 

What  is  asked,  though,  Is  a  realistic  and 
commonsense   approach   in   the   sentencing. 


parole,  and  probation  treatment  of  repeating 
criminals  who  have  demonstrated  time 
after  time  their  contempt  for  society 
and  who  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  once 
again  victimize  the  public  when  prematurely 
set  free.  It  Is  imperative  that  all  with  re- 
sponsibility, the  courts,  Juries,  and  law  en- 
forcement alike,  face  squarely  and  Intel- 
ligently the  deadly  threat  of  unwarranted 
leniency  if  we  hope  to  retain  law  £uad  order 
in  America. 

COMMtmiST    PARTY U.SJV. 

The  Communist  Party — ^U.S.A.  is  riding  the 
crest  of  a  wave  of  optimism.  The  party's  18th 
national  convention,  which  was  held  in  New 
York  City,  June  22-26,  1966,  constituted  a 
significant  landmark  in  the  history  of  the 
Communist  movement  in  the  United  States. 
The  very  fact  that  the  convention  was  held — 
the  first  one  since  1959 — reflected  the  feeling 
of  Communists  that  the  time  has  come  to  op- 
erate openly  and  boldly.  The  dominant  mood 
of  those  who  attended  the  convention  was 
one  of  optimism  based  on  the  belief  that  the 
political  climate  of  this  country  is  ripe  for 
"radicalism"  and,  consequently,  the  party  can 
reap  substantial  benefits  from  the  changing 
times. 

The  convention  marked  the  emergence  of 
the  Communist  Party — ^U.S.A.  from  its  politi- 
cal isolation  and  ended  the  masquerade  of  top 
party  leaders  as  "Communist  spokesmen."  In 
addition,  the  party  plans  to  have  leaders  in 
various  districts  openly  identified  and  alms 
to  reestablish  public  headquarters  In  a  num- 
ber of  cities  rather  than  operate  from  homes 
of  officials  or  from  party  bookstores. 

The  effect  of  the  convention  on  the  Com- 
munist Party — U.S.A.  was  important  in  a 
number  of  ways.  It  assured  a  continuing  lead- 
ership dedicated  to  serving  Soviet  Interests; 
it  tightened  the  framework  of  party  organiza- 
tion; it  established  greater  tmlty  of  purpose 
in  regard  to  objectives;  it  gave  birth  to  a 
youthful  cadre  insisting  on  a  greater  voice 
in  party  affairs  and  advocating  a  more  mili- 
tant role  for  the  party;  and  It  formulated 
numerous  programs  designed  to  increase  the 
party's  membership,  activity,  and  Influence. 

The  Vletnsim  issue  became  the  focal  point 
around  which  the  convention  was  oriented. 
The  importance  of  the  "peace  struggle"  and 
the  relationship  of  the  Vietnam  issue  to  all 
others  was  emphasized  repeatedly  in  state- 
ments by  Gus  Hall  and  other  party  leaders. 
The  United  States  continues  to  be  described 
by  the  party  as  an  "imperialistic  aggressor," 
while  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  International 
Communist  movement  were  lauded  as  the 
major  bulwarks  of  the  forces  of  liberation 
and  peace. 

PARTY   PROGRAM 

In  connection  with  its  arrangements  for 
its  18th  national  convention,  the  Commu- 
nist Party — U.S_A.  engaged  in  a  massive  pub- 
lic campaign  to  promote  the  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  party's  new  program  which 
was  prepared  for  preconventlon  discussion 
among  the  party  membership.  The  program 
was  published  In  mid-February  1966,  in  a 
128-page  paperback  entitled  "New  Program 
of  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.  (a  draft) ." 
The  party's  program  seeks  to  unite  the  dissi- 
dent elements  in  our  society  to  the  "Red 
Banner"  to  change  our  current  form  of  gov- 
ernment. It  seeks  to  convince  the  tuiwary 
that  socialism  is  the  only  solution  to  our 
current  social,  political,  and  economic  prob- 
lems. 

Although  the  party  in  this  country  protests 
that  it  is  independent  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  unending  stream  of  party  functionaries 
and  delegations  traveling  to  Moscow  shows 
that  the  party  remains — as  it  always  has 
been — an  obedient  slave  to  its  Soviet  masters. 

The  determination  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
maintain  the  Communist  Party — U.S.A.  and 
to  strengthen  and  direct  it  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  It  a  continuing  danger  to  this  Na- 
tion is  clearly  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  for 
the  past  47  years  Soviet  Russia  has  In  one 
way  or  another  directed  and  controlled  the 


Communist  Party — U.S.A.  and  helped  to  fi- 
nance it. 

For  example,  in  April  and  May  1966,  a 
group  of  10  party  functionaries  visited  the 
Soviet  Union  to  celebrate  the  1966  May  Day 
activities  and  to  pay  homage  to  the  Soviets. 
While  in  the  Soviet  Union  the  delegation 
met  with  the  Moscow  representative  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  National  Liberation  Front 
(Viet  Cong),  who  welcomed  the  delegation 
warmly  and  spoke  to  them  concerning  Viet- 
nam. The  National  Liberation  Front  repre- 
sentative told  the  Communist  Party — U.S.A. 
delegation  that  the  Vietnam  war  would  end 
"tomorrow"  if  the  United  States  would  take 
the  following  action:  (1)  Look  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  "democratic  elements"  and  not 
the  military  generals  who  have  no  large  base 
of  support,  and  (2)  withdraw  all  U.S.  troops 
from  Vietnam.  He  claimed  that  the  majority 
of  the  Vietnamese  people  support  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front. 

Gus  Hall,  General  Secretary,  Communist 
Party — U.S.A.,  returned  to  the  United  States 
In  late  October  1966,  from  a  77-day  propa- 
ganda tour  of  over  35,000  miles  covering  13 
Communist  and  non-Communist  countries 
In  Latin  America,  Europe,  and  Asia.  This 
was  the  longest  single  tour  by  a  party  func- 
tionary In  recent  years. 

While  In  the  Soviet  Union,  Hall  was  given 
the  red-carpet  treatment  generally  reserved 
for  a  visiting  head  of  state.  During  his  entire 
stay  abroad,  Hall  was  wined  and  dined  in 
impressive  style.  The  Communist  propa- 
ganda media  In  every  country  he  visited  af- 
forded him  extensive  and  glowing  coverage. 
In  all  his  public  appearances  abroad.  Hall 
viciously  and  insistently  excoriated  U.S.  for- 
eign policy,  particularly  regarding  Vietnam. 
Hall  also  utilized  his  trip  to  reaffirm  and 
strengthen  the  party's  strong  and  long- 
standing bond  with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is 
even  more  evident  since  Hall's  return  that 
he  can  be  counted  on  to  see  to  it  that  the 
Communist  Party — U.S.A.  remains,  as  it  has 
been  since  Its  founding  47  years  ago,  a  will- 
ing tool  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

CONTINUING    PnOPACANDA     BARRAGE 

The  Communist  Party — U.S.A.  continued 
its  propaganda  barrage  against  U.S.  foreign 
policy  during  1966.  The  party's  chief  foreign 
policy  objective  Is  to  bring  about  the  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  military  fcrces  from  South 
Vietnam. 

The  party  has  charged  that  the  purpose 
of  U.S.  presence  there  Is  not  to  defend 
democracy  and  freedom  but  to  maintain 
military  domination  in  Southeast  Asia  and  to 
Increase  profits  for  Wall  Street.  According 
to  the  party,  the  crimes  of  aggression  against 
Vietnam  loday  were  committed  against  the 
Dominican  Republic  yesterday  and  against 
Cuba  the  day  before. 

The  party  asserts  that  it  seeks  to  change 
U.S.  foreign  policy  and  direct  it  toward  peace- 
ful coexistence.  The  fight  for  peaceful  co- 
existence, the  party  says,  entails  the  fight 
for  the  recognition  of  Communist  China,  its 
admission  to  the  United  Nations,  and  an  end 
to  the  embargo  on  trade.  The  party  warns 
that  the  United  States  Is  under  strong  mis- 
apprehensions if  it  assumes  that  China  will 
not  receive  aid  from  the  "socialist"  coun- 
tries in  the  event  the  United  States  exploits 
the  ideological  differences  within  the  Inter- 
national Communist  movement  to  provoke 
war  with  China. 

Most  of  our  Nation's  problems,  real  or 
imaginary,  are  attributed  by  the  Communists 
directly  to  the  war  In  Vietnam  and/or  to  our 
social  system.  As  always,  the  party  claims 
that  the  ultimate  solution  to  the  many  prob- 
lems that  beset  this  country  is  "socialism." 
It  is  predicted  that  socialism  will  come  when 
the  majority  of  the  American  people  are  con- 
vinced that  there  Is  no  other  solution. 

The  Communist  Party — U.S.A.  follows  up 
its  propaganda  with  action.  It  has,  for  exam- 
ple, fully  supported  and  participated  In  every 
major  demonstration  in  recent  montlis  pro- 
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les'.ing  US  surtion  In  Vietnam.  Venous 
i,'roups  which  have  sponsored  and  iniiiated 
these  demonstrations  have  proved  ;c  be  ex- 
:remely  susceptible  tD  Cammunist  pr^^p-i- 
^jridd  which  characterizes  the  Uni'ca  States 
as  :tie  '  Imperialist  At^greosor"  in  tne  Vlel- 
u.im  War.  aiid  portKiys  the  Communist  Party 
as  I  legli.mate  organ. zation  sincerely  intei- 
ested  in  promoting  peace 

DEMONSTHATIONS    PROTESTING    UNITED    STATES 
INTERVENTION     IN     VIETNAM 

Since  U  S  aircraft  attacked  selected  t  irgets 
in  North  Vietnam  following  torpedo  boat  as- 
saults r.g.mst  Amerlcnn  destroyers  .n  the 
Gu'.r  of  Tonkin  in  eirly  August  1964.  there 
hiive  been  In  the  United  States  almost  dally 
demonstrations  in  ihe  f^rm  of  slt-iru.  teach- 
ins,  parades,  rallies,  marches,  or  meetings  to 
pr-itest  US.  intervention  in  Vletnim  Several 
of  t;ie  demonstrations  have  reached  major 
propartljns 

The  Communist  Party  and  other  subversive 
groups  such  as  the  W  E  B  DuBols  Clubs  of 
America,  a  Communst-lnsplred  Marxist- 
or.cnted  youth  group:  the  Socialist  Workers 
Party,  which  has  been  designated  as  subver- 
s.-.e  by  tn?  Attorney  General  pursuant  to 
Executive  Order  10450.  and  Its  youth  affiliate, 
the  Young  Sjclalist  Alliance:  the  Workers 
W'jrld  Parly,  a  Cjmmunlst  splinter  group, 
and  lis  youtii  group.  Youth  Against  W:ir  and 
Pisc'.sm:  and  the  Progressive  Labor  Party,  a 
pro-Chln-'se  Marxist  group,  have  actively 
supported  and  participated  In  demonstra- 
tions along  with  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Soo,ety.  which  has  been  described  by 
Gus  Hall,  general  secretary.  Communist 
P.iriy— U  S  A  .  as  a  group  which  the  Com- 
munist Party  has  •going  for  vis"  and  such 
pacifist  groups  as  Women  Strike  for  Peace. 
Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom,  the  Committee  for  Non-Violent 
Action,  the  National  Committee  for  i  Sane 
Nuclear  Policy,  the  America  Friends  Service 
Con*nlttee.  and  the  War  Reslsters  League 

These  aet.vltles  have  been  highlighted  by 
the   following  demonstrations: 
mtrrnational  Days  of  Protest— March  25  26. 
1966 
The   National   Coordinating  Committee   to 
End    the    War    m    Vietnam,    Madison.    Wis  . 
sponsored     International     Day.s     of     Protest. 
March  25-26    1966   The  committee  Is  chaired 
by  Prank  Emspak.  who  has  attended   meet- 
iri?s  of  the  W   E   B   DuBois  Clubs  of  America, 
and  who  Is  the  son  of  a  deceased  Communist 
Party    member     Its    steering    committee    in- 
cludes   representatives    from    many    subver- 
sive   organizations    Including    Arnold    John- 
son,   the    public    relations    director    of    the 
Communl^t  Party  -U  S  A    During  the  above 
period,    demonstrations   were    held    In    cities 
throughout  the  United  States  at  the  call  of 
the  committee 

The  highlight  of  the  demonstrations  was 
a  demon.<itratlon  in  New  York  City  on  March 
26  which  wa.s  sponsored  by  the  Fifth  .Avenue 
Peace  Parade  Committee  This  committees 
steering  committee  includes  members  of  the 
Socialist  Workers  Party,  the  Progressive  La- 
bor Partv  and  the  Communist  Party  In- 
cluded In  the  more  than  20.000  demonstra- 
tors were  over  50  Communist  Party — C  S  A 
members  and  members  of  the  Socialist  Work- 
ers Party,  the  Progressive  Labor  Party,  the 
Workers  World  Party,  and  Youth  .Against 
War  and  P.a.scisrr 

In  Chicago  2  600  demonstrators  were  led 
by  a  unit  of  the  Veterans  for  Peace,  which 
was  organized  bv  Communist  Party  member 
Leroy  Wollns  Herbert  Aptheker,  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party  USA  National 
Committee,  spoke  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin and  compared  the  use  of  napalm  by 
the  United  States  to  the  cremation  of  Jews 
by  the  Nazis  Dorothy  Healey.  chairman  of 
the  Communist  Party— USA  s  Southern 
California  district,  was  the  featured  speaker 
at  a  teach-in  at  Los  Angeles  on  March  25 
which  waa  attended  by  3.000  people. 


Voters  pledge  campaign,  conierilion.  and 
march — May  14  IJ.  1968 
The  National  Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear 
Policy,  in  conjunction  with  the  Amerl<*an 
Friends  Service  Committee,  Women  Striked 
lor  Peace  and  the  Women's  luiernational 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  Initiated  a 
voters'  pledge  campaign  This  campaign  was 
designed  to  obtain  1  million  signatures  of  *' 
people  pledging  to  vote  for  peace  candidates 
m  the  1966  elections  The  climax  of  the  cam- 
paign was  a  convention  and  march  held  in 
Washington,  DC.  on  May  14  and  15.  1966. 
At  the  convention  on  May  14.  disappoint- 
ment was  expressed  when  it  was  announced 
that  only  73.000  signatures  had  been  obtained 
on  pledge  cards  distributed  throughout  the 
United  States  The  convention  was  attended 
by  numerous  members  of  subversive  groups 
Including  James  Jackson,  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party— U.S  A.  NaUonal  Commit- 
tee, and  Aaron  Wool,  a  msmber  of  the  Trade 
Union  Commission  of  the  party's  New  York 
district.  Issues  of  "The  Worker.  "  an  east 
ciast  Communist  newspaper.  "The  Militant." 
a  publication  of  the  S<x'lallst  Workers  Party, 
and  "Progres.slve  Labor,"  a  publication  of  the 
ProgressUe  Labor  Party,  were  distributed  at 
the  convention 

On  Mav  15,  8.0OO  individuals  participated 
in  a  march  from  the  White  House  to  the 
Sylvan  Theater  Particularly  noted  among 
the  marchers  were  members  of  the  Ctm- 
munlst  Party  and  the  Young  Socialist  AlU- 
ance.  Including  Arnold  Johnson. 
International  days  of  protest— August  6-9. 
1966 
The  Fifth  Avenue  Peace  Parade  Commit- 
tee, New  York  City,  sponsored  demonstra- 
tions throughout  the  United  States  August 
6-9.  1966,  to  memorialize  the  victims  of 
atomic  bombs  exploded  in  J.pan  and  to  pro- 
test against  US  policy  toward  Vietnam. 
Once  again  demonstrations  occurred  In  cities 
across  the  UnlWd  States 

In  New  York  City  on  August  6,  5,000  dem- 
onstrators converged  on  Times  Square  and 
marched  to  48th  Street  for  a  rally  Some  of 
the  marchers  carried  Viet  Cong  flags  and 
others  carried  American  flags  with  doll.ir 
signs  and  skulls  substituted  for  the  stars. 
Demonstrators  Included  members  of  the 
Communist  Party,  the  WEB  DuBols  Clubs 
of  America,  the  Workers  World  Party,  the 
Socialist  Workers  Party,  and  the  Progressive 
Labor  Party  Herbert  Aptheker  and  two  Pro- 
gressive Labor  Party  members  were  intro- 
duced as   "peace  candidates"  at  the  rally. 

At  a  demonstration  in  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
Stokely  Carmichael,  the  leader  of  the  Stu- 
dent Non-Violent  Coordinating  Committee, 
a  militant  civil  rights  »;r  nip,  w.is  the  fea- 
tured speaker  Carmichael  was  introduced  by 
a  former  Communist  Party  member  Nu- 
merous members  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  the  Socialist  Workers  Party  were  in  the 
audience 

In  Washington,  D.C  ,  Pat  Cawood.  the  local 
Young  Socialist  Alliance  leader,  led  a  rally  at 
Dupont    Circle   which    was   attended    by    '200 
people     At    the    request    of    the    committee, 
demonstrations  were  held  In  several  foreign 
countries  during  the  same  period 
DeTnonstrationa   against    the   Committee   on 
Un-American    Actn-ittes.    August    1966 
The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
United     States     Hiuse     of     Representatives 
iHCUA),    scheduled    hearings    beginning    on 
August  10  and  subpenaed  several  individuals 
who    have    been    active    in    protests    against 
United   States   policy   toward   Vietnam    Soon 
thereafter,    the    National    Committee   to   De- 
fend the  Civil  Liberties  of  the  Antiwar  Group 
was  formed  in  Washington,  DC.  U)  organize 
demonstrations  against  the  hearings    .Among 
the  organizations  sponsoring  this  committee 
were  the  Socialist  Workers  Party,  the  Young 
Socialist     Alliance      the     Progressive     Labor 
Party,  the  WEB   DuBols  Clubs  of  America, 
Students    for    a    Democratic     Society,    and 


Women  Strike  for  Peace  The  committee  was 
headed  by  William  Higgs.  a  former  attorney 
for  the  Student  Non-Vloleat  Coordinating 
Committee. 

During  the  hearings  which  ran  from 
4ugust  16-19,  1966.  many  demonstrators 
were  arrested  for  causing  disturbances 
Among  them  were  numerous  members  of  the 
Progressive  Labor  Party,  the  Workers  \Vor;d 
Party,  and  Youth  .\g;unst  War  and  Fascism 
Arthur  Kinoy.  vice  president  of  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild,  which  has  been  dpscribid  by 
the  HCUA  as  a  Communist  front,  was 
arrested  on  August  16  when  he  refused  to  sit 
down  at  the  hearing.  Klnoy  was  representing 
some  of  the  Individuals  subpenaed  by  iht 
committee 

During  the  above  period,  demonstrations 
in  opposition  to  the  hearings  were  held  m 
various  cities  throughout  the  United  States. 
March  on  Wcivhington.  August  27-28.  196S 
The  W.  E.  B  DuBols  Clubs  of  Amerlci 
sponsored  a  national  youth  conference  at 
Washington,  DC,  on  August  27-28,  1966.  for 
"Jobs,  peace,  and  freedom  ""  DtiBols  Clubs 
leaders  had  announced  that  1.000  to  1,500 
participants  were  expected  and  that  other 
organizations,  including  the  b'tudont  Non- 
Violent  Coordinating  Committee:  the  Inter- 
national  Warehousemen"s  and  Longshore- 
men"s  Union,  which  was  expolU  1  from  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  In  1950 
as  a  Communift-domlnatcd  union;  and  the 
National  Coordinat'ng  Committee  to  End  the 
War  In  Vietnam,  were  cosponsors  of  the  cjn- 
ference 

On  Augtist  27,  1966,  workshops  and 
speeches  were  held  at  the  Sylvan  Theater, 
The  100  Indlvldu  lis  participating  in  this  ac- 
tivity included  such  prominent  Communist 
Party  members  as  Michael  Zagarel!,  national 
youth  director  of  the  party:  George  Meyers, 
chairman  of  the  Maryland,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  Virginia  District  of  the  party;  Bet- 
tlna  Aptheker.  a  member  of  the  party's  Na- 
tional Committee:  and  Franklin  Alexander 
national  chairman  of  the  W.  E  B  DuBois 
Clubs  of  America  and  a  member  ^if  tiie  Com- 
munist Party  The  workshops  were  led  by 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  and  the 
DuBois  Clubs 

On  August  28,  approximately  125  individ- 
uals attended  a  mass  meeting  at  the  Sylvan 
Theater  to  hear  speeches  and  the  results  oJ 
the  workshops  One  DuBois  Club  member  was 
arrested  by  the  United  States  Secret  SerMce 
for  having  made  remarks  of  a  threatening 
nature  against  the  President  during  a  work- 
shop on  August  27.  Ifi66  Upon  conclusion  of 
the  meeting  the  group,  which  had  increased 
to  nearly  190  Individuals,  marched  to  the 
White  House  where  they  picketed  for  a  short 
period  The  group  carried  placards  protesting 
police  brutality,  poverty,  and  the  war  in 
Vietnam 

The  Sovember  8  .Mobtl'.:ation  Committee 
The  November  8  Mobilization  Committee 
was  formed  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  planning  a  mass  mobilization  for 
peace  throughout  the  United  States  Nov- 
ember 5-8,  1966  A  J.  Muste.  a  well-known 
pacifist,  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
Among  the  sponsors  of  the  committee  were 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  and  the 
Socialist  Workers  Party  and  the  Commun- 
ist Party — U  S  A  National  Board  agreed  to 
give   full   cooperation    to   the   conmilttee 

During  this  period,  demonstrations  were 
held  in  cities  throughout  the  United  States 
Eight  thousand  individuals  participated  in 
a  rallv  at  New  York  City  on  November  5, 
1966  At  the  rally.  Judy  White,  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party  candidate  for  Governor  of 
New  York,  and  Herbert  Aptheker.  a  candi- 
date for  the  United  States  Congress,  were 
introduced  to  the  crowd  Signs  carried  by 
the  participants  included  "Defeat  the  US. 
Imperialists — Victory  for  NLF"  and  "Free 
the  Port  Hood  Three"  The  Fort  Hood  Three 
refers  to  three  members  of  the  United  States 
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Army  who  were  court-martialed  for  refus- 
ing to  serve  in  Vietnam.  Numerous  members 
of  the  Communist  Party,  the  Socialist  Work- 
ers Party,  and  the  Workers  World  Party  were 
among  the  participants  In  the  rally. 

On  November  7.  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  sponsored  a  demonstration  at 
Harvard  University  during  a  visit  to  the 
University  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  The  Secretary's  car  was  blocked  by 
the  demonstrators  and  the  demonstrators  at- 
tempted to  shout  down  his  answers  to  ques- 
tions asked  him  at  the  scene.  On  November 
5  at  the  urging  of  a  Young  Socialist  Alliance 
member.  250  demonstrators  formed  a  picket 
line  at  the  Washington,  DC.  residence  of 
SecreUiry  McNamara. 

Members  of  the  Communist  Party  and 
other  subversive  grovips  were  active  In  de- 
monstrations throughout  the  United  States 
during  this  period. 

Sprvig   mobilization    committee   to   end    the 
uar  171   Vie  f  nam 

The  November  8  Mobilization  Committee 
met  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  November  26-27. 
1966.  to  discuss  the  demonstrations  spon- 
sored during  November  5-8.  1966.  One  hun- 
dred seventeen  individuals  registered  for  the 
conlereiice  Seventy-five  of  those  who  regis- 
tered were  members  of  the  Socialist  Workers 
P.-.rty  or  its  youth  group,  the  Young  Socialist 
.VUance  The  Communist  Party  was  repre- 
sented by  Arnold  Johnson  and  James  West, 
bcth  of  whom  are  members  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party— US  A.  National  Committee.  Hugh 
Fowler.  Executive  Secretary  of  the  W.  E.  B. 
Dubois  Clubs  of  America,  represented  the 
DuBols  Clubs  at  the  conference. 

Delegates  to  the  conference  decided  to  con- 
tinue the  committee  under  the  name  Spring 
Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the  War  In 
Vietnam  It  was  further  decided  that  It  would 
sponsor  demonstrations  throughout  the 
United  States  on  April  8-15,  1967.  The  high 
point  of  the  demonstrations  will  be  on  April 
15,  1967.  when  massive  demonstrations  will 
occur  at  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. An  office  has  been  set  up  In  New  Tork 
City  to  coordinate  the  planning  for  these 
demonstrations  T'ne  Reverend  James  Bevel, 
an  ofBcial  of  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference,  has  been  named  executive 
director  of  the  committee.  The  Reverend  Mr. 
Bevel  has  called  on  all  civil  rights  groups  to 
support  the  April  8-15,  1967,  demonstrations. 

PROPAC.^NDA   AND   a'OtrrH   ACTIVITIES  OF  PARTY 

Propaganda 
In  keeping  with  its  constant  efforts  to  at- 
tract young  people  to  its  ranks,  the  Commu- 


nist Party — U.S.A.  In  May  1966  launched  a 
new  youth  publication  entitled  "Young  Com- 
munist," which  Is  self-described  as  the  bul- 
letin of  the  party's  National  Youth  Commis- 
sion, Plans  called  for  the  bulletin  to  be  issued 
as  frequently  as  possible  prior  to  the  18th 
national  convention  and  on  a  bimonthly 
basis  thereafter. 

The  party  pushed  the  sale  and  distribu- 
tion of  party  functionary  Herbert  Aptheker's 
book  "Mission  to  Hanoi,"  which  was  hailed 
as  an  ""important  peace  book."  The  book  was 
published  by  International  Publishers,  the 
party's  book-publishing  firm.  Aptheker"s 
book  was  his  story  of  an  unauthorized  10- 
day  trip  he  made  to  North  Vietnam  in  De- 
cember 1965. 

The  leading  newspapers  and  magazines 
currently  being  published  under  the  aegis  of 
the  party  are  the  following; 

'"The  Worker,"  semlweekly  east  coast  Com- 
munist newspaper:  "People's  World,"  weekly 
west  coast  Communist  newspaper;  "Political 
Affairs."  monthly  CPUSA  theoretical  Journal: 
"Freedomways,"  quarterly  Marxist  Negro  re- 
view; "Labor  Today,"  bimonthly  trade  union 
magazine;  "Jewish  Currents,"  monthly  Jew- 
ish magazine;  "American  Dialog,"  bimonthly 
Communist  cultural  magazine. 

The  party-sponsored  Spanish-language 
newspaper  "La  Neuva  Voz"  ceased  publica- 
tion early  In  1966  because  of  financial  diffi- 
culties. To  replace  it,  the  party  decided  to 
publish  a  Spanish-language  paper  entitled 
""el  Trabajador"  which  is  the  Spanish  word 
for  ""The  Worker,"  in  the  midweek  edition  of 
•"The  Worker."  The  new  page  made  its  first 
appearance  in  the  May  17,  1966,  issue. 

In  presenting  the  report  of  the  panel  on 
party  organization  at  the  18th  national  con- 
vention, Mortimer  Daniel  Rubin,  national 
organizational  secretary,  cited  the  Marxist 
press  as  the  single  most  important  instru- 
ment in  building  the  party.  He  called  for  a 
restoration  of  a  dally  Marxist  paper. 

Numerous  Communist  bookstores  func- 
tion throughout  the  United  States  under  the 
management  of  loyal,  longtime  party  mem- 
bers. The  principal  bookstores  are;  Jeffer- 
son Bookshop,  New  York  City;  New  World 
Book  Pair.  Philadelphia;  New  Era  Book 
Shop,  Baltimore;  The  Book  Mark,  Cleve- 
land; Global  Books,  Detroit;  Modern  Book 
Store,  Chicago;  Mary's  Bookshop,  Milwau- 
kee; Co-op  Books,  Seattle;  International 
Books,  San  Francisco;  and  Progressive  Book 
Shop,  Los  Angeles, 

yout;i 

Completely  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  must 
attract  youth  in  order  to  survive,  the  party 
has  continued  its  efforts  to  ensnare  young 


Americans  concerned  with  the  problems  fac- 
ing our  Nation. 

The  year  1966  has  been  designated  by  par- 
ty leaders  as  the  "year  of  the  breakthrough' 
and.  as  in  1965.  an  ambitious  summer  youth 
project,  designed  to  recruit  members  of  r.-.i- 
nority  groups,  was  instituted.  This  project 
represent.!  the  means  for  the  party  to  carry 
out  the  mandate  of  its  national  convention 
to  double  the  youth  membership  by  the 
summer  of  1967  and,  in  doing  so.  quadruple 
Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  membersliip. 

Mike  Zagareil,  tliL  party's  youth  director, 
has  emphasized  that  the  alliance  of  youth 
and  labor  is  most  essei^tial  to  the  working 
class,  second  only  to  tlie  alliance  of  Negroes 
and  labor,  and  has  scheduled  a  special  pro- 
gram for  selected  party  youth  to  undergo 
training  in  the  trade  union  field.  After  com- 
pleting this  training  the  yoaith  are  to  go  into 
plants,  preferably  defense  plants,  join  the 
union,  and  attempt  to  influence  the  union  to 
adopt  positions  favorable  to  Communist 
causes. 

The  party  leadership  is  extremely  pleased 
that  the  Communist  Party — U.S.A.  is  becom- 
ing a  "young  party."  At  le...'-t  a  tliird  of  tiie 
new  national  committee  can  be  classitled  as 
"party  youth"  and  many  are  under  25  years 
of  age.  However,  youth  carries  such  negative 
features  as  a  militancy  bordering  on  anar- 
chism The  brief  party  history  of  &ome  of  the 
youth  members  means  they  have  had  insuf- 
ficient exposure  to  the  party's  brand  o;  Marx- 
ism-Leninism, hence  they  are  not  completely 
indoctrinated  in  democratic  centralism,  or 
dictation  from  the  top  This  was  demon- 
strated at  the  national  convention  when  the 
youth  held  separate  caucuses  and  demanded 
a  stronger  voice  in  party  affairs. 

Public  appearances  of  party  leaders 
The  party's  most  aggressive  programs  in 
its  ceaseless  campaign  to  gain  legitimacy  ae 
just  another  political  party  on  the  American 
scene  are  aimed  toward  young  people.  Five 
years  ago  the  party  instituted  a  program  of 
sending  its  speakers  to  college  campuses. 
From  the  party's  point  of  view  tills  program 
has  achieved  a  measure  of  respect  and  au- 
thority unmatched  in  the  past  two  decades. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  students  constitute 
a  primary  Communist  target  group,  the 
Communist  Party — U.S. A  has  continued  to 
concentrate  on  having  party  spokesmen  ap- 
pear on  college  and  university  campuses 
across  the  country. 

During  the  academic  years  from  1961  to 
1965,  party  speakers  averaged  50  campus  ap- 
pearances each  year,  but  during  the  1965-66 
academic  year  party  speakers  made  a  record- 
breaking  69  appearances. 


COMMUNIST  PARTY  U.S.A.  PUBLIC  APPEARANCES  OF  PARTY  LEADERS,  SCHOOL  YEAR  1965-66 


School 


Speaker 


Date 


1  Ohio  State  University.  Columbus.  Ohio    

J   University  of  Bridgeport.  Bridgeport,  Conn 
3  Ventura  College,  Ventura,  Call! 

<   City  College  o(  New  York,  New  York,  N.Y 

5.  City  College  ot  New  York,  New  York.  N.Y         . 
6  University  ot  Utah.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

University  ot  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia,  Pa      . 

San  Fernando  Valley  State  College.  Northtidge,  Caiit . 

University  ot  California  at  Santa  Barbara,  Goleta,  Calif 

Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N  J     

Cahlornia  Stale  College.  Goleta,  Calif        

u  California  State  College.  Los  Angeles,  Calif 

13  University  ot  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 

1*   University  of  Minnesota,  Duluth,  Minn 

15   University  ot  California,  Berkeley,  Calif . 

6  Ballwin-Wallace  College  Berea,  Ohio 

'   City  College  of  New  York,  New  York.  NY 

5   Fiirleigh  Oekinson  University,  Rutherford,  N.l. 

13  Columbia  University,  New  York,  NY.  

Ju   Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

21   Great  Neck  Senior  High  School,  Great  Neck,  N.Y..   . 

«   University  of  Michigan   Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

23.  Tuskegee  I  nstitule,  Tuskegee,  Ala 

Wayne  State  University.  Detroit,  Mich. 


Herbert  Aptheker 

do       

Dorothy  Healey 

Gil  Green 

Herbert  Aptheker 

Mortimer  Daniel  Rubin. 
Herbert  Aptheker 

do 

do 

James  Jackson. 

Herbert  Aptheker 

-do 

do 

Arnold  Johnson 

Herbert  Aptheker 

Anthony  Krchmarek... 

Herbert  Aptheker 

Gus  Hall 

do 

Hyman  Lunner 

Herbert  Aptheker 

do 


25   Michigan  State  University.  East  Lansing  ,  Mich. . 

«  Brooklyn  CollMe,  Brooklyn,  NY 

'I   University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Te»  (off  campus) 


Gus  Hall 

Herbert  Aptheker. 
-do 


28.  Hunter  College.  New  York,  NY 

2»  Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

^  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.C 


-  -  do 

John  Stanford 

Herbert  Aptheker. 

...do 

....do 


10-18-65 
10-27-65 
11-  3-65 
11-  4-65 
11-  5-65 

11-  9-65 
11-13-65 
11  15-65 
11-16-65 
11-16-65 
11-16-65 
11-17-65 
11-17-65 
11-18-65 
11-19-65 
11-20-65 

12-  3^5 
12-13-65 
12-15-65 

1-  7-66 
1-27-66 
2-10-66 
2-11-66 
2-11-66 
2-11-66 
2-16-66 
2-21-66 
3-  2-66 
3-  5-66 
3-8-66 


School 


Speaker 


Date 


31.  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N  C   (oft 

campus). 

32.  Queens  College,  New  York.  NY .  

33.  Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass ..*.„ 

34.  Brandeis  University,  Waltham,  Mass .„ 

35.  St.  Francis  College.  Biddeford,  Maine .   

36.  St.  Andrews  Presbyterian  College,  Laurinburg,  N.C  . 

37.  St.  Andrews  Presbyterian  College,  Laurinburg,  N.C 

38.  Bryn  IMawr  College.  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. . 

39.  Central  Michigan  University,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich    . 

40.  University  of  Wisconsin.  Madison,  Wis   

41.  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.     .   . 

42.  Mundelein  College,  Chicago,  III 

43.  Harpur  College,  Binghamton,  NY 

44.  Hunter  College,  New  York,  N.Y.     . 

45.  New  York  University,  New  York,  NY.   

46.  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  NY 

47.  University  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables,  Fla  

48.  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass  

49.  Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  N.J 

50.  De  Paul  University,  Chicago,  III ..     . 

51.  University  ot  Calitornia,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.     ... 

52.  Northwestern  University.  Evanston,  III 

53.  University  of  Chkiago,  Chicago,  III  

54.  Loyola  Universty,  Chicago,  III 

55.  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va 

56.  Indiana  University.  Bloomlngton,  Ind 


Herbert  Aptheker 


do.. 

....do 

...do 

do.     

Arnold  Johnson. 


3    9^6 


do     .... 

Herbert  Aptheker 
Thomas  Dennis... 
Herbert  Aptheker. 
Dorothy  Healey  .. 

Louis  Diskin.    

Herbert  Aptheker. 
...  do 

do 

Claude  Lightfoot.., 
Herbert  Aptheker 

do 

do  .        

Louis  Diskin 

Dorothy  Healey... 
Herbert  Aptheker. 
.      do       .    

do 

George  Meyers 

Herbert  Aptheker. 


3  11-66 
3-13-66 
3  13  66 
3  16-66 
3  18-66 
(am) 
3  18  66 
(pm) 
3  21  66 
24  66 

24  «6 

25  66 

29  66 

3a« 

31  « 
6^ 
1866 
20*6 
21-66 
23-66 
24-66 
29-66 

30  66 
2-66 

5-  2-66 
5-  3^ 
5-  3-66 
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Augufit  9,  1967 


School 


Speakar 


Date 


(am) 

57   Indiana  UnivarsJty,  Sloomington.  I nd Herbert  Aptheker ,^  ^:^ 

(p.m.) 

58.  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison.  Wis S'^".'^'.4*'ll.'°?' f"  ?if 

59.  UniWJJty  ot  Pittsburgb.  Pittsburjti.  Pa ""'^e"  *P»'e'<ef f"  J-ff 

60.  Fairlaigh-Dickmson  Un.^ef  .ity.  Ruthertord,  NJ Gil  Green >-  s-*6 

61.  Albion  College,  Albion,  Mien 5"^       »VkVV tiSltt 

62.  Briar  Clitf  College,  S.oii«  C.fy.  Ia*a Herbert  Aptheker 5-0-66 

63.  CaiiforniaStateCollege.  Los  Angelei,  Calif Dorothy  Healey 5-11-66 


School 


Speaker 


Date 


64   University  of  Maryland.  College  Park,  Md George  Meyers,  Arnold 

Johnson. 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass Gil  Green 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pa Herbert  Aptheker 

Kent  Stale  University   Kent,  Ohio do 

San  Fernando  Valley  itate  College  Northridge,  Calif..    Dorothy  Healey 

University  of  Calilorma,  Irvine,  Calif. do 


(p.m.) 
5-16-66 

5-17-66 
5-17-66 
5-19-66 
5-25-66 
5-27-66 


Mr.  HoovTB.  In  all  their  public  appear- 
ances, especially  before  draft-age  college 
student*.  Communist  speakers  hit  hard  at 
the  United  States  for  Its  role  in  the  Vietnam 
war.  The  party  feels  that  our  Nation  Is  wit- 
nessing a  new  upsurge  of  leftist  thinking 
among  young  pepole  which  makes  the  Com- 
munist message  more  palatable.  The  party. 
of  course.  Is  exploiting  this  trend. 

Communist  speakers  enjoy  the  contro- 
versy their  scheduled  appearances  on  col- 
lege campuses  frequently  provoke  because  5t 
enables  them  to  assume  completely  the  un- 
deserved role  of  a  persecuted  defender  of 
free  speech.  Much  publicity  attended  the 
banning  of  a  speech  by  Herbert  Aptheker 
scheduled  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina on  March  9,  1966  University  trustees  In- 
voked a  1963  North  Carolina  law  prohibit- 
ing Communists  from  speaking  at  State- 
supported  Institutions.  When  Aptheker  ap- 
peared on  the  campus  and  the  police  pre- 
vented him  from  speaking,  he  retreated  to 
a  sidewalk  adjoining  the  campus  and  spoke 
to  some  2,000  students.  Aptheker  sanctl- 
monlotisly  protested  that  the  ban  was  a 
deprivation  of  hla  rights  as  on  American 
citizen  and  charged  that  University  officials 
and  the  police  had  violated  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

Communist  sfjeakers  have  stock  answers 
for  questions  asked  of  them  during  their 
public  appearances.  For  example,  they  bland- 
ly state  that  the  Communist  Party— U.S.A. 
has  no  organizational  ties  with  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union:  that  the 
Hungarian  Government  specifically  re- 
quested the  aid  of  Soviet  troops  during  the 
Hungarian  uprising  of  1956;  and  that  tho 
Communists,  if  they  ever  attain  power  in 
this  country,  will  allow  a  free  press  to  exist 
because  this  is  the  American   tradition. 

Communist  Party — USA.  Public  Relations 
Director  Arnold  Johnson  mailed  letters  en- 
closing a  copy  of  the   party's  new   progr.im 
to  some   700    editors    of    college    newspapers 
and  periodicals    These  editors  were  asked  to 
comment  editorlaUy  on  the  program  and  to 
arrange  for  students,  especially  tho.se  wrlt'.n? 
term  papers  on  communism  or  debating  Com- 
munlsIP viewpoints    to  obtain  copies  of  the 
program  at  college  bookstores  or  by  direct 
order.    In   addition,    these    editors    were    in- 
formed that  the  party  was  prepared  to  pro- 
vide "authoritative  and  cap.ible"  speakers  for 
campus   functions   of   students   and   facultv 
members.  They  were  also  asked  to  have  their 
publication  or  some  other  campus  institution 
or  organization  sponsor  such  an  appearance 
TTiere  are  those  who  say  that  It  Is  proper 
and  fitting  for  the  Communists  to  present 
their  views  before  student  groups.  We  all  be- 
lieve in  academic  freedom  but  this  does  not 
grant  license  to  deliberately  present  distor- 
tions or  falsehoods.  Communists  are  not  obll- 
gatad  morally  or  otherwise  to  seek  for  or  to 
tell  the  truth.  Some  young  people  are  cap- 
able of  recognizing  and  exposing  propaganda 
and  propagandists    Others  are  not.  This   is 
the  dangerous  thing,  particularly  when  it  Is 
recognized    that    the    Communists    in    this 
country  are  conducting  an  energetic  propa- 
ganda campaign  to  recruit  young  people  to 
the  Communist  banner. 

DU  BOIS  CLtTSS  AND  STt'DrNTS  FOR  A  DEMOCRATIC 

socirrT 
One  of  the  most  effective  means  utilized 
by  the  Communist  Party  to  reach  the  hearts. 


minds,  and  souls  of  young  people  is  through 
its  2-year-old  youth  front,  the  W.  E.  B. 
DuBols  Clubs  of  America.  This  group,  to- 
gether with  other  so-called  "new  left"  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  work  constantly  In  further- 
ance of  the  alms  and  objectives  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  throu^-hout  the  Nation. 

During  the  past  year  these  groups  have 
seized  upon  every  op{X)rtunlty  to  encourage 
agitation  and  foment  discord  among  the 
youth  of  our  Nation  and  at  times  have  com- 
pletely disrupted  the  normal  operation  of 
some  of  our  large  universities  for  extended 
periods  of  time  In  an  article  which  recently 
appeared  in  an  ofHclal  publication  of  the 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  a  national 
ofQcer  of  that  organization  proposed  the  for- 
mation of  a  student  movement  which  would 
"radically  transform"  the  university  com- 
munity and  provide  for  complete  control  of 
schools  by  students  He  urged  students  to 
demand  the  right  to  decide  for  themselves 
what  rules  should  govern  their  actl  sns,  or 
whether  they  need  niles  at  all,  and  Indicated 
that  If  student  demands  are  not  met  they 
should  stage  m.iss  demoastratlons.  sit-ins. 
bi:ivrotts,  and  strikes. 

Communist  Party  officials  are  elated  over 
these  developments  and  Communist  Party^ 
US  A,  General  Secretary  Gus  Hall  has  de- 
scribed these  groups  as  a  part  of  the  "respon- 
sible left"  that  the  party  has  "going  for  us  " 

EDUCATIONAL    ACTnTriES 

The  education  of  party  members  In  Marx- 
ist-Leninist philosophy  continues  to  occupy 
much  of  t.he  energy  of  the  Communist 
Party— USA  leaders  The  most  significant 
training  school  held  during  1966  was  a  secret 
leadership  training  school  under  the  Joint 
sno'-si-rshlp  r,f  rhe  p  irtv  in  this  country  and 
the  (Communist  Party  of  Canada.  The  school, 
known  as  the  "Institute  of  Social  Science" 
w.'is  designed  to  take  the  place  of  training 
normally  given  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  poten- 
tl.nl  Communist  leaders  It  was  held  In  the 
Macedonian-Bulgarian  Hall  In  Toronto,  Can- 
ada The  classes  convened  on  January  3,  1966, 
and  were  to  continue  until  March  28.  1966 
However,  the  school  was  terminated  in  mid- 
February  1966  because  of  action  taken  by 
Canadian  Immigration  authorities  who  re- 
quested the  Communist  Party— U  S  A  stu- 
dents and  Instructor  to  return  to  the  United 
States.  The  12  students  from  the  United 
States,  who  represented  party  districts  In  New 
York  M-'Ssachusett?;,  Ohio,  Michigan.  Illinois, 
C.illfornla.  and  Oregon,  finished  their  train- 
ing in  New  York  City. 

N\TIONAL    TOtTTH     EDUCATIONAL    ENCAMPMENT 

Last  year  I  adv;s°d  that  the  party  held  a 
national  vovith  leadership  school  for  approxi- 
mately 80  students  under  what  was  to  be 
maximum  security  conditions  at  Camp  Mld- 
vale,  N  J 

This  year  the  partv  changed  the  format 
and  held  a  2-week  national  "youth  educa- 
tional encampment"  followed  by  a  3-day 
national  youth  conference  at  Camp  Weba- 
tuclc.  Wlngdale,  N  Y  .  from  August  29  through 
September  14.  1966  Camp  Webaturk  has 
been  known  as  Camp  Calumet.  Camp  Unity, 
Wlngdale  on  the  Lake  and  Wlngdale  Lodge. 
Inc  It  Is  located  In  Dutcness  County,  NY. 
Since  its  inception  In  1929.  it  has  been  under 
the  control  of  the  Communist  Party — U.S.A. 

Both  the  encampment  and  the  conference, 


which  served  the  dual  purposes  of  Indoc- 
trinating potential  recruits  and  training 
young  leaders,  were  considered  most  success- 
ful operations  by  the  party.  Approximately 
200  young  people,  including  some  noncom- 
munlsts.  from  all  areas  of  the  United  States 
attended  these  affairs. 

The  Importance  attached  by  the  party  to 
the  encampment  was  evidenced  by  the  active 
participation  of  many  of  the  party's  na- 
tional leaders  The  cnc.impment  was  admin- 
istered by  the  party's  national  organiza- 
tional secretary.  Mortimer  Daniel  Rubin, 
and  national  office  factotum  Helen  Winter. 
In  addition  to  these  two.  party  luminaries 
serving  as  lecturers  Included  National  Chair- 
man Henry  Winston,  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Negro  Commission  Claude  Ltghtfoot, 
National  Youth  Director  Michael  Zagarell, 
National  Educational  Secretary  Hyman 
Lumer,  and  at  least  nine  members  of  the 
party's   national   committee. 

Students  at  the  encampment  were  dl%'ided 
into  five  classes,  one  for  high  school  students, 
two  for  courses  In  basl'?  Marxist-Leninism, 
and  two  for  advanced  Marxist -Leninists. 
.Assigned  reading  Included  selected  chapters 
from  "Fundamentals  of  Marxism-Leninism," 
the  textbcok  written  and  published  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

During  the  encampment,  the  youth  were 
told  by  Claude  Llghtfoot  that  It  was  correct 
to  seek  black  unity  through  the  slogan  of 
"Black  Power"  In  order  to  develop  black  dig- 
nity and  political  poner.  Henry  Winston  out- 
lined objectives  of  the  party,  which  among 
other  things,  called  for  them  to  push  for- 
ward the  struggle  for  Negro  freedom  and 
"Black  Power,"  to  win  latwr  to  the  cause  of 
communism,  and  to  build  the  party. 

Tlie  primary  purpose  of  the  national  youth 
conference  which  followed  the  encampment 
was  to  outline  a  program  for  party  work 
among  young  people  for  the  next  6  months. 
The  40  young  Communists  attending  this 
conference  were  told  the  crucial  l.ssue  facing 
the  party  was  the  w.ar  in  'Vietnam  The  youth 
were  urged  to  support  otitspoken  antiwar 
candidates  m  the  1966  election  campaigns. 

Michael  Zagarell.  the  party's  youth  leader, 
called  for  the  organlz.it Ion  of  a  Communist- 
inspired  nation.iTl  student  strike  to  oppose 
the  draft,  protest  the  high  cost  of  educ.ition, 
and  to  promote  student  freedom.  Since  the 
proposed  student  strike  had  originated  with 
Bettlna  Aptheker.  self-described  p-^rty  mem- 
ber who  Is  a  student  on  the  Berkeley  campus 
of  the  Unh-ersity  of  California,  it  was  only 
natural  that  she  advise  the  conference  of 
the  future  plans  for  this  strike.  She  stated 
the  planning  meeting  for  the  strike  would  be 
held  In  Chicago.  111.,  during  the  1966  Christ- 
mas recess,  that  international  support  would 
be  obtained  so  that  simultaneous  strikes 
w;iuld  occur  in  several  countries,  and  that 
faculties  on  American  college  campuses 
would  be  asked  for  their  support.  Aptheker 
set  the  numerical  number  for  the  student 
strike  at  a  half  million  participants 

The  National  Student  Strike  Conference 
was  held  at  Chicago.  111..  December  28-30, 
1966  Some  257  individuals,  including  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party:  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party  and  its  youth  group,  the 
Young  Socialist  Alliance;  the  W.  E.  B.  Du- 
Bols Clubs  of  America,  a  Communist-inspired, 
Marxist-oriented  vouth  group;  and  Youth 
Against    War    and    Fascism,    a    Communist 
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splinter  group,  registered  for  the  conference. 
Bettina  Aptheker  was  the  dominant  force 
at  the  conference.  The  conference  set  April 
ft-15,  1967,  as  "Vietnam  Week"  and  urged 
that  student  action  during  that  week  focus 
on  bringing  U.S.  troops  home,  supporting  the 
right  of  students  to  refuse  Induction  Into 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  ending  university 
cooperation  with  the  war  effort. 

INTERNATIONAL  LENIN  SCHOOL 

The  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  again  operating  in  Moscow  an  Institute 
known  as  the  International  Lenin  School. 
There  are  hundreds  of  students  enrolled  In 
this  school  from  numerous  countries 
througliout  the  world,  including  some  Irom 
Latin  America   and  Canada. 

There  is  heavy  emphasis  on  propaganda 
and  agitation  work  at  the  school  and  the 
schoors  well-stocked  library  maintains  news- 
papers and  periodicals  from  all  of  the  capi- 
talist countries  abroad.  There  are  complete 
print  shops  where  students  learn  to  build 
and  set  up  presses  for  both  legal  and  clandes- 
tine use  when  they  go  back  to  their  own 
countries.  There  are  courses  which  deal  with 
all  phases  of  radio  and  television  broadcasts. 

POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  PARTY 

To  get  back  Into  the  mainstream  of  Amer- 
ican life,  the  party  hopes  to  become  the  cata- 
lyst to  unite  the  dissident  elements  in  our  so- 
ciety into  a  new  "Peoples  Party";  to  run  an 
Independent  candidate  for  President  of  the 
United  States  in  1968;  and  to  develop  a 
grassroots  movement  to  end  the  war  In  'Viet- 
nam on  terms  favorable  to  the  international 
Communist  movement.  The  party  leadership 
feels  that  now  Is  the  time  to  rtin  Communist 
candidates  for  public  office.  It  Sees  the  pen- 
dulum swinging  to  the  left,  creating  a  fa- 
vorable climate  for  radicalism. 

To  put  these  words  Into  action,  Dorothy 
Healey,  the  party's  chairman  for  the  South- 
em  California  district,  put  on  a  spirited  cam- 
paign In  an  unsuccessful  bid  for  the  office 
of  tax  assessor  of  Los  Angeles  County.  Her 
platform  called  for  increased  taxes  on  busi- 
nesses which,  If  carried  out,  would  have  re- 
sulted In  a  severe  economic  depression  ac- 
cording to  reputable  economists.  The  plat- 
form also  carried  strenuous  opposition  to  the 
war  In  Vietnam. 

Healey's  cormectlon  with  the  party  was 
well  known  to  the  voters  In  Los  Angeles 
County.  In  fact,  she  even  distributed  cam- 
paign buttons  with  her  picture  and  the  words 
"Vote  Communist"  thereon.  Yet  she  polled 
more  than  86,000  votes.  Although  this  was 
less  than  6  percent  of  the  total  votes  cast, 
it  was  the  highest  number  of  votes  received 
by  a  Communist  In  a  public  election  In  the 
United  States  In  16  years. 

In  November  1966,  Herbert  Aptheker.  the 
party's  leading  theoretician,  made  an  un- 
successful bid  for  election  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress from  the  12th  Congressional  District 
in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Aptheker  ran  on  a  "peace 
and  freedom"  ticket,  but  made  no  secret  of 
his  Communist  connections.  Although  he 
received  only  2,876  votes  or  2.4  percent  of 
the  total  votes  cast.  Aptheker  was  congratu- 
lated by  party  leader  Gus  Hall  on  his  cam- 
paign. Hall  declared  that  Aptheker's  cam- 
paign had  laid  the  groundwork  for  future 
Communist  campaigns  and  political  work. 
Hall.  In  the  past,  has  made  It  clear  that  the 
Communist  Party  do€s  not  expect  to  win  the 
election  to  any  political  office,  but  views 
political  campaigns  as  excellent  vehicles  to 
spread  propaganda  and  to  force  other  candi- 
dates to  adopt  positions  favorable  to  Com- 
munist causes. 

COMMUNIST     INrLUENCE     IN     RACIAL     MATTEKS 

With  the  continuing  Increase  of  racial  un- 
rest and  activities  relating  to  the  civil  rights 
movement  In  this  country  during  the  past 
year,  there  has  been  a  pronounced  Increase 
of  activities  by  the  Communist  Party — 'D.SA. 


concerning  the  Negro  question  and  the  racial 
movement  generally. 

The  emphasis  given  to  the  Negro  question 
at  the  Communist  Party's  18th  national  con- 
vention held  in  June  1966,  at  New  York 
City,  Illustrates  the  party's  increased  in- 
volvement in  the  racial  movement.  Claude 
Llghtfoot,  the  party's  vice-chairman,  pre- 
sented the  resolution  on  the  Negro  question 
to  the  convention  calling  for  the  broadest 
Unking  of  the  civil  rights  struggle  with  the 
struggle  for  peace.  He  emphasized  that  the 
Communist  Party  must  be  known  as  the 
"best  fighter"  for  Negro  rights  in  the  United 
States. 

Although  the  Communist  Party  has  always 
been  active  In  the  field  of  civil  rights,  It  has 
done  very  little  In  its  own  name.  Based  on 
the  action  taken  at  the  convention,  the  key- 
note now  is  that  the  Party  will  boldly  step 
forward  and  lead  Its  own  movement  for  civil 
rights  as  well  as  for  infiltrating  Into  all  civil 
rights  struggles  and  Joining  with  more 
militant  elements. 

For  the  most  part,  legitimate  civil  rights 
organizations  have  rejected  the  Communists' 
efforts  to  penetrate  them.  However,  there 
have  been  some  segments  of  these  groups 
that  covertly  seek  Communist  advice  and 
direction  and  in  some  instances  accept  Com- 
munists within  their  organizations. 

STUDENT  NONVIOLENT  COORDINATING 
COMAUTTEE  (SNCC) 

The  SNCC  Is  a  nonmembershlp  organiza- 
tion which  has  extensively  engaged  In  voter 
registration  work  in  the  South,  utilizing 
field  workers  who  are  paid  nominal  salaries. 

Stokely  Carmichael,  chairman  of  SNCC, 
was  the  moving  force  behind  establishing 
the  Lowndes  County  Freedom  Organization, 
Lowndes  County,  Ala.,  which  Is  an  all-Negro, 
highly  militant  political  party  utilizing  the 
black  panther  as  its  symbol.  The  use  of  this 
symbol  has  given  rise  to  the  term  "Black 
Panther  Party."  Carmichael  utilized  "Black 
Power,"  with  Its  exclusion  of  persons  of  the 
white  race,  as  a  rallying  cry  to  establish  this 
party.  It  was  on  this  platform  he  was  chosen 
chairman  of  SNCC  in  May  1966  when  the 
organization  adopted  Carmichael's  philoso- 
phy of  "Black  Power." 

Carmichael  was  bom  June  29,  1941,  at 
Trinidad,  West  Indies.  He  became  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  in  1963  by  derivation  after  both 
parents  had  been  naturalized.  A  college  grad- 
uate from  Howard  University,  Washington, 
D.C.,  in  1964,  Carmichael  has  been  active  In 
SNCC  since  Its  beginning  in  1960.  He  has 
been  arrested  a  number  of  times  during  civil 
rights  demonstrations  In  the  South  and  was 
charged  with  inciting  to  riot  for  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  racial  disturbance  In  At- 
lanta on  September  6,  1966.  This  case  Is 
pending.  Since  assuming  chairmanship  of 
SNCC,  Carmichael  Is  generally  considered  the 
chief  architect  of  "Black  Power."  Indicative 
of  his  philosophy  concerning  racial  matters 
are  the  following  public  statements  made  by 
him. 

"This  non-'vlolence  bit  Is  Just  a  philan- 
thropic hang-up.  I  dont  see  why  people  keep 
thinking  about  that.  The  violence  is  inevi- 
table. 

"When  you  talk  of  Black  Power,  you  talk 
of  bringing  this  country  to  Its  knees.  When 
you  talk  of  Black  Power,  you  talk  of  build- 
ing a  movement  that  will  smash  everything 
western  civilization  has  created.  When  you 
talk  of  Black  Power,  you  talk  of  the  black 
man  doing  whatever  is  necessary  to  get  what 
he  needs.  We  are  fighting  for  our  lives." 

SNCC  has  taken  an  active  stand  In  opposi- 
tion to  U.S.  participation  in  Vietnam,  and 
In  this  regard,  Carmichael  has  stated — 

"When  Johnson  calls,  let's  stand  together 
and  say  no,  I'm  not  going.  Any  black  man  who 
fights  in  this  country's  Army  is  a  black  mer- 
cenary." 

In  espousing  his  philosophy  of  "Black  Pow- 
er," Carmichael  has  been  In  frequent  con- 


tact with  Max  Stanford,  field  chairman  of 
the  Revolutionary  Action  Movement  (RAM), 
a  highly  secret  all-Negro,  Marxist-Leninist, 
Chinese-Communlst-oriented  organization 
which  advocates  guerrilla  warfare  to  obtain 
Its  goals,  and  has  afforded  Stanford  assist- 
ance and  guidance  In  forming  a  Black  Pan- 
ther Party  In  New  York  City. 

RIOTS    AND    DISTURBANCES 

No  area  of  the  country  has  escaped  unrest 
and  turbulence  based  on  racial  and  ethnic 
considerations.  Outbreaks  ranging  from 
minor  disturbances  to  major  violence  and 
Eictual  riots  accompanied  by  looting,  arson, 
and  attacks  on  law  enforcement  and  con- 
stituted authority  have  occurred  In  several 
localities. 

Unfortunately,  some  civil  rights  leaders  in 
the  past  have  condoned  what  they  describe 
as  civil  disobedience  in  civil  rights  demon- 
strations. Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  for  ex- 
ample, after  arriving  in  Chicago,  Dl.,  early  in 
1966  in  connection  with  the  civil  rights  drive 
there,  commented  about  the  use  of  so-called 
civil  disobedience  In  civil  rights  demonstra- 
tions and  said : 

"It  may  be  necessary  to  engage  In  such 
acts  ....  Often  an  Individual  has  to  break 
a  particular  law  in  order  to  obey  a  higher 
law." 

Such  a  course  of  action  Is  fraught  with 
danger  for  if  everyone  took  It  upon  himself 
to  break  any  law  that  he  believed  was  mor- 
ally unjust.  It  Is  readily  apparent  there  would 
soon  be  complete  chaos  in  this  country.  Re- 
spect for  law  and  order  cannot  be  a  part-time 
thing.  Under  such  conditions,  there  only 
tends  to  be  a  growing  disregard  of  the  law 
and  Its  enforcement. 

OUTSroE  INFLUENCE  IN  RIOTS  AND  DISTURBANCBS 

For  the  most  part,  the  riots  and  disorders 
that  have  occurred  In  this  country  since  the 
summer  of  1964  were  sparked  by  a  single  Inci- 
dent, generally  following  an  arrest  of  a  Negro 
by  local  police  for  some  minor  Infraction  of 
the  law.  Although  most  of  the  riots  and  dis- 
turbances have  been  characterized  by  spon- 
taneous outbursts  of  mob  violence  domi- 
nated by  young  hoodlums,  the  involvement 
of  other  violent,  lawless,  subversive,  and  ex- 
tremist elements  became  readily  apparent  aa 
the  rioting  grew  and  spread. 

EXPLOITATION    BY    COMMUNISTS    AND    OTHERS 

Communists  and  other  subversives  and 
extremists  strive  and  labor  ceaselessly  to  pre- 
cipitate racial  trouble  and  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  racial  discord  In  this  country. 
Such  elements  were  active  In  exploiting  and 
aggravating  the  riots,  for  example,  in  Har- 
lem, Watts,  Cleveland,  and  Chicago. 

The  riots  and  disturbances  of  recent  years 
have  given  Communists  a  golden  opportunity 
to  emphasize  the  Marxist  concept  of  the 
"class  struggle"  by  Identifying  the  Negro 
and  other  minority  group  problems  with  it. 
Communists  seek  to  advance  the  cause  of 
communism  by  injecting  themselves  into 
racial  situations  and  In  exploiting  them  (1) 
to  Intensify  the  frictions  between  Negroes 
and  whites  to  "prove"  that  the  discrimina- 
tion against  minorities  Is  an  Inherent  defect 
of  the  capitalist  system,  (2)  to  foster  do- 
mestic disunity  by  dividing  Negroes  and 
whites  Into  antagonistic,  warring  factions, 
(3)  to  vmdermine  and  destroy  established 
authority,  (4)  to  incite  Negro  hostility  to- 
ward law  and  order,  (6)  to  encourage  and 
foment  further  racial  strife  and  riotous  ac- 
tivity, and  (6)  to  portray  the  Communist 
movement  as  the  "champion"  of  social  pro- 
test and  the  only  force  capable  of  ameliorat- 
ing the  conditions  of  the  Negroes  and  the 
oppressed. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  almost  50  years  of 
Communist  Party  activity  In  the  United 
States  cannot  be  minimized,  for  It  has  con- 
tributed to  disrupting  race  relations  in  this 
country  and  has  exerted  an  insidious  In- 
fluence on  the  life  and  times  of  our  Nation. 
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As  a  prime  example,  for  years  tt  has  been 
Communist  poacy  to  charge  ■poUce  bru- 
tality" In  a  CttlcuULed  campaign  i  >  discredit 
law  enforcement  and  to  iiccencuate  racial 
Issues  The  rtoUs  and  disorders  of  the  past  3 
years  clearly  hlghili{ht  the  success  of  this 
Communist  smear  campaign  In  {Kipularlzlng 
the  cry  of  "poUce  bruftiUiy"  to  the  point 
where  it  has  been  accepted  by  many  Indi- 
viduals having  no  affiliation  with  or  sympa- 
thy for  the  Communist  movement 

The  net  result  oi  agitation  and  propaganda 
by  Communist  and  other  subversive  and 
extremist  elements  h,ts  been  to  create  a  cli- 
mate of  conflm  between  the  races  In  this 
country  and  to  p<.5isi>n   the  atmosphere 

STATVS    or    PROSECVTIVE    ACTION    AGAINST    PARTY 

When  I  was  before  you  last  year,  the  party 
had  under  appeal  its  conviction  on  23  counts 
growing  out  of  charges  that  the  party  failed 
to  register  with  the  Attorney  General  under 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  and  to  hie 
the  registration  statement  There  was  a  ques- 
tion raised  as  to  the  status  of  the  prosecu- 
tive action. 

A  12-count  indictment  !n  December  1961 
charged  the  party  with  failure  to  register  as 
a  Communlst-actlon  organization  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950  A  verdict  of  guilty  was  returned  In 
December  1962.  but  this  was  overturned  by 
the  court  of  appeals  In  December  1963  The 
Government  filed  a  petition  with  that  court 
and  later  with  the  Supreme  Court  These 
were  denied. 

In  February  1965  a  second  indictment  was 
returned  On  Novemoer  19  1965  a  verdict  of 
guilty  on  all  23  counts  of  two  indictments 
was  returned  charging  the  party  with  failure 
to  register  with  the  Attorney  General  under 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  and  to  file 
the  registration  statement  A  total  fine  of 
9230,000  was  Imposed,  comprised  of  a  $10,000 
fine  on  each  count,  the  ma.x!mum  penalty 
The  party  appeal  Is  pending. 

Other  prosecutive  action  was  undertaken 
In  the  past,  such  .is  that  under  the  Smith 
Act  of  1940  .ind  under  the  membership  pro- 
vision of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950 
During  the  pen  k1  fr-im  1949  to  1956,  104 
leaders  of  the  party  were  convicted  under 
the  Smith  Act  r.f  U»40  on  charges  of  con- 
spiring to  org.inize  as  the  Communist  Par- 
ty— C  3  A.  a  group  a  persi^ns  who  teach  and 
advocate  violent  overthrow  of  the  US  Gov- 
ernment and  of  c<->n8piring  t<3  teach  and  ad- 
vocate such  violent  overthrow  Five  addi- 
tional party  leaders  were  convicted  under 
the  membership  provisions  of  this  Act 

Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  var- 
ious circuit  courts  of  app>eal  have  resulted 
In  the  reversal  of  convictions  or  outright 
acquittals  of  most  of  the  convicted  defend- 
ants as  well  as  m  the  dismissal  of  numer ms 
Indlcments  under  the  Smith  Act  of  1940  The 
Supreme  Court  al.so  ret  aside  orders  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  for  party 
members  to  register  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of   1950 

COVTKACE    or     OTHER    GROfPs    AND    ORGANI- 
ZATIONS 

Many  other  groups  and  organizations  have 
designs  upon  Americas  future  which  closely 
parallel  those  of  the  Communist  Party  - 
U.S.A. 

Otber  organizations  of  the  extremist  type 
pose  a  threat  to  the  internal  security  of  the 
Nation,  deny  other  citizens  their  constitu- 
tional rights  by  force  or  violence,  or  advo- 
cate  violent   overthrow   of   the   Government 

PXOCRESSIVe    LABOR    PARTY 

Created  In  1962  by  individuals  who  had 
been  expelled  by  the  Communist  Party 
U.S.A..  the  splinter  group  now  known  as  the 
Progressive  Labor  Party  Is  one  of  the  more 
recently  organized  Conrununlst  splinter 
groups  and  Is  one  of  the  most  militant  of 
the  organizations  whose  activities  we  follow 

Ita  membership  consists  of  basically  rela- 


tively youthful,  dedicated  revolutionists  wtko 
do  not  hesitate  to  go  fo.-th  into  the  streets 
tvj  further  its  programs  It  is  an  org.inlzatlon 
which  aggressively  and  mUltantly  strives  to 
develop  followers  for  Its  goal,  a  socialist 
United  States  based  on  Marxist -Leninist 
princlplee. 

Like  tae  Communist  Party— U.S.A..  the 
Progressi.e  Labor  P.irty  has  sponsored  a  num- 
ber of  front  organizations  to  further  its  ob- 
jectives, one  of  the  best  known  being  the 
Student  Committee  for  Travel  to  Cuba.  This 
group  organized  .ind  sponsored  successful 
trips  to  Cuba  of  59  persons  In  1963  and  .if  84 
persons  In  1964  in  defiance  of  the  St.ite  De- 
partment ban  on  such  travel.  Four  persons 
were  indicted  in  connection  with  the  1963 
trip.  They  were  tried  in  Federal  Court  at  New 
York  in  October  1965  without  a  Jury.  On 
April  15,  1066,  the  chief  justice.  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  hold  that  the  persons  in- 
dicted for  organizing  the  1963  trip  were  not 
guilty,  stating  that  the  starule,  section  1185 
(b).  title  8,  United  States  Code,  as  supple- 
mented by  Sta:e  Department  regulations, 
under  whi'h  they  were  Indicted  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  make  travel  to  Cuba  a  crime,  and 
that  If  the  Government  wanted  to  prosecute 
such  casss,  the  re.nedy  lies  in  legislation  and 
not  m  regulations  of  the  State  Department 

Nine  persons  were  Indicted  for  organizing 
the  1964  trip  to  Cuba;  however,  on  April  29. 
1966.  the  chief  Ju.stlce,  Eastern  District  of 
New  York,  dismissed  these  Indictments  be- 
cause of  his  decision  relative  to  t.'ie  1963 
trip  The  Department  of  Justice  appealed 
the  dismissal  of  these  indictments  to  the 
US.  Supreme  Court  and  that  Court  on  Jan- 
uary 10.  1967.  affirmed  the  Judgment  of  the 
District  Court 

PVERTO    RICAN     NATIONALIST    CROUPS 

The  est.ibllshment  of  the  commonwealth 
form  of  government  In  Puerto  Rico  was  sur- 
ro\inded  by  acta  of  extreme  violence  In  the 
early  1950's  by  fanatical  n.-itlonallsts  There 
Is  mounting  evidence  that  the  renewed  in- 
terest in  the  question  of  the  status  of  the 
island  aroused  by  the  United  States-Puerto 
Rlcan  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Puerto 
R'.co  will  trigger  a  new  wave  of  violence 
This  Commission  submitted  Its  final  report 
in  August  1966  recommending  the  holding 
of  a  plebiscite  through  which  Puerto  Ricans 
may  Indicate  their  choice  as  to  the  islands 
future  status,  that  Is,  statehood,  continued 
commonwealth  status,  or  Independence 
Acting  on  this  recommendation,  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  Government  has  enacted  a  law  call- 
ing for  a  plebiscite  to  be  held  on  July  23. 
1967  The  organizations  seeking  Independ- 
ence for  Puerto  Rico  have  Indicated  they 
will  go  to  any  lengths  to  frustrate  the  hold- 
ing of  this  plebiscite 

The  primary  internal  .security  problem  of 
the  FBI  in  Puerto  Rico  is  the  violent  revo- 
lutionary minority  among  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
nationalists  primarily  affiliated  with  four 
pro-Independence  organizations,  all  under 
active  investigation  by  the  FBI  These  orga- 
nizations are  Movimlento  Pro  Independen- 
cta  de  Puerto  Rlro  i  Movement  for  Independ- 
ence of  Puerto  Rico  I:  Nationalist  Party  of 
Puerto  Rlco  Federation  de  UnlVersltarlos 
Pro  Independencla  i  Federation  of  Univer- 
sity Students  for  Independence!,  Llga  So- 
clallsta  PuerUirrlquena  i  Puerto  Rlcan  So- 
cialist League i . 

The  Puerto  Rlcan  Socialist  League  Is  a 
small  militant  Marxist-oriented  group  ad- 
vocating independence  for  Puerto  Rlco  It  Is 
closely  alined  to  the  Progressive  Labor  Party 
In  New  York 

The  potential  for  violence  In  Puerto  Rlco 
has  changed  radically  In  the  past  decade.  No 
longer  dominant  Is  the  Nationalist  Party  of 
Puerto  Rlco  which  staged  the  uprising  In 
Puerto  Rlco  and  attempted  to  assassinate 
President  Truman  In  1950  and  "shot  up"  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  1954  The  mod- 
ern Independentlsts  are  well-educated  and 
sophisticated   They  have  been  propagandized 


and  Indoctrinated  by  Cuba,  the  Soviet  Union. 
and  Communist  China.  Their  leaders  have 
traveled  widely  in  Communist  countries.  The 
youth  particularly  ;,re  stimulated  by  the  acts 
of  revolutionary  leftist  youths  throughout 
the  world  and  are  demanding  action  They 
are  Inspired  by  the  success  of  Fidel  Castro  in 
Cuba  and  believe  they  can  be  equally  suc- 
cessful In  Puerto  Rice. 

Fidel  Castro's  rise  to  power  by  revolution 
in  Cuba  has  encouraged  Puerto  Rlcan  revolu- 
tionists and  there  has  been  a  def.nite  turn- 
ing of  these  independence  advocates  to  Cuba 
and  International  communism  for  leadership 
and  the  promise  of  funds  and  arms  with 
which  to  mount  an  armed  Insurrection  in 
Puerto  Rlco. 

The  Movement  for  Independence  of  Puerto 
Rlco  Is  the  largest  and  most  influential  of 
the  prolndepcndence  groups  In  Puerto  Rlcu 
It  was  founded  by  Puerto  Rican  Attorney 
Juaii  Marl  Briis  Mari  Bras  and  his  organi- 
zation have  consistently  supported  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Fidel  Ciistro  in  Cuba  and  have 
taken  the  lead  In  flghling  compulsory  miU- 
tiU-y  service  fiir  Puerto  Ricans.  Four  indlvid- 
u.als  repre.sentlng  this  organization  were  la 
attendance  at  the  Trl-Contlnental  Confer- 
ence, which  was  held  In  Havana,  Cuba,  from 
January  3  to  January  14,  1966.  with  83  Afri- 
can Asian,  and  Latin  American  countries 
represented  .^t  this  conference,  plans  were 
formulated  for  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mittee with  headquarters  In  Havana  to 
coordinate  "national  liberation"  movements 
on  the  three  continents  A  permanent  sec- 
retariat was  esteibllshed  by  this  conference 
and  Is  located  In  Havana  One  of  the  four 
delegates  representing  the  Movement  for 
Independence  of  Puerto  Rlco  at  the  confer- 
ence was  made  n  member  of  the  secretariat 
and  expects  to  reflde  permanently  m  Havana. 
representing  his  Puerto  Rlcan  group  This 
individual  formerly  w.is  stationed  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Federation  of  University 
Students  for  Independence,  a  Marxist- 
oriented  organization  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Piierto  Rlco,  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  International  Union  of  Stu- 
dents In  Prague.  Czechoslovakia  The  Inter- 
national Unlrrn  of  Students  Is  an  Interna- 
tional C'-jmmunlst  student  organization 

Because  of  the  proven  predilection  toward 
violence  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  "inde- 
pendentlsts." the  activities  of  these  groups 
are  followed  very  closely  so  that  the  Federal 
Government  may  continue  to  be  m  a  posi- 
tion to  thwart  their  future  plans  for  violence 
and  revolution. 

BLACK    NATIONALIST.    HATE-TYPE   AND   EXTREMIST 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Nation  of  I/ilam  (SOI) 
The  Nation  of  Islam  Is  an  all-Negro,  vio- 
lently antlgovernment  and  antiwhlle  orga- 
nization. It  has  an  active  membership  of 
about  5,500  Its  strength  lies  predominantly 
in  the  northern  urban  areas  where  large 
numbers  of  low  Income,  poorly  educated 
Negroes  living  In  ghetto  conditions  are  tar- 
gets of  the  intense  NOI  membership  drives 
The  NOI  membership  strength  parallels 
the  tense  racial  situation  In  these  areas.  Its 
highly  disciplined  membership,  coupled  with 
ntense  hatred  of  the  white  race.  Govern- 
ment, law.  and  law  enforcement,  constitutes 
a  very  real  threat  to  the  internal  security  of 
the  Nation  The  overall  Impact  of  the  NOI  in 
racial  matters  becomes  Increasingly  appar- 
ent with  the  current  shift  toward  black  na- 
tionalism by  some  of  the  more  militant  clvU 
rights  leaders. 

Revolutionary  Action  Movrment  (RAM) 
RAM,  a  Negro  organization,  is  dedicated  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  capitalist  system  In  the 
United  States,  by  violence  if  necessary,  and 
Its  replacement  by  a  socialist  system  oriented 
toward  the  Chinese  Communist  Interpreta- 
tion of  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm.  Its  total  member- 
ship is  estimated  at  less  than  50, 
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RAM  has  organized  units  or  membership 
in  several  of  the  larger  cities  and  is  attempt- 
ing to  recruit  new  members  and  expand  Its 
sphere  of  influence.  Various  leaders  of  the 
organization  have  participated  in  activities 
organized  by  the  more  militant  civil  rights 
leaders  in  order  to  expand  its  influence  in 
.-acuiUy  tense  areas. 

Klan-type  organizations 
Currently,  there  are  14  Klan-type  organiza- 
riL.ns  m  the  United  States  wath  an  estimated 
wial  membership  ol  over  14.000  hard-core 
KI..r:snien.  and  there  are  thousands  of  sym- 
pat.'Uzers  There  has  been  increasing  Klan 
membership  activity  in  several  Northern 
Slates. 

The  FBI's  Intelligence  operation  In  regard 
!c  the  Klan  not  only  assists  In  the  Investlgs- 
uon  of  violations  of  laws  within  the  Bureau's 
jurisdiction,  but  it  has  also  enabled  us  to 
disseminate  a  vast  amount  of  information 
regarding-  Klan  activities  to  other  Interested 
Federal  agencies 

In  addition,  we  regularly  furnish  State  and 
;,-.oa!  authorities  with  information  pertain- 
ing to  violations  over  which  they  have  pri- 
mary Jurisdiction  and  constantly  keep  the 
Kxai  authorities  advised  of  activities  such  as 
rallies  and  demonstrations  since  these  could 
lead  to  violence  or  other  civil  disturbances. 
A  vital  part  of  any  Investigation  of  the 
Klan  groups  is  the  constant  development  of 
racial  informant.s.  and  we  have  continued  our 
intensified  program  to  thoroughly  infiltrate 
•he  Klan  at  all  levels. 

Hate-type  and  tutrcmi^t  groups 
Hate-type  and  extremist  organizations  gen- 
erally exist  under  the  ma.sk  of  patriotism, 
antlcommunlsm  and  concern  for  the  destiny 
r.f  the  country.  They  apply  their  own  defini- 
tion of  the  direction  i!i  which  the  Nation 
should  proceed  and  any  deviation  from  this 
course  is  blamed  on  the  influence  of  minority 
groups  Thev  frequently  re.sort  to  threats  and 
uolence  to  intimidate  those  who  are  not  in 
agreement  with  them  and  in  this  way  deny 
citizens  their  constitutional  rights. 

Taere  are  14  of  the  hate-type  and  extremist 
Brui.ps.  with  a  total  membership  of  under 
6t"J  which  are  under  Investigation  by  the 
FBI  Included  are  such  organizations  as  the 
.\mercan  Nazi  Party,  the  National  States 
Riijhts  Party,  and  the  Deacons  of  Defense  and 
Justice.  Inc. 

The  American  Nazi  Party,  now  also  known 
.13  the  Nationalist  Socialist  White  People's 
Partv.  operating  out  of  Arlington.  Va.,  and 
whose  self-styled  leade--  is  George  Uncoln 
Rockwell,  has  a  membership  of  less  than  200. 
The  National  States  Rights  Party,  whose 
National  Director  is  Dr.  Edward  R.  Fields. 
operate.s  out  of  Augusta.  Ga  .  and  has  a  mem- 
hershlp  of  about  75 

The  Deacons  of  Defense  and  Justice,  Inc., 
.m  organization  evolving  out  of  the  racial  un- 
re.st  has  a  membership  estimated  at  less 
than  200. 

This  all-Negro  organization  was  organized 
;n  Jonesboro,  La  ,  In  1964  for  the  stated  pur- 
pose of  affording  Negroes  armed  protection 
against  Klan  violence  not  available  from  local 
!a"w  enforcement  officers  Recently,  leaders 
of  the  organization  have  attempted  to  form 
chapters  outside  Louisiana  In  the  racially 
tense  large  northern  tirban  areas,  such  as 
Chicago,  111.  The  organization  has  adopted  an 
Increasingly  antlwhlte  militant  posture. 
preaching  hatred  and  violence  In  an  attempt 
to  attract  a  national  following  among  dis- 
sident Negroes.  The  doctrine  of  distrust  of 
legitimate  law  enforcement  and  advocacy 
of  an  armed  organization  to  interpose  Itself 
between  Negro  groups  and  civic  government 
resembles  too  closely  a  vigilante  operation — 
the  self-determination  of  right  and  wrong  as 
opposed  to  the  due  process  of  law  and  order. 

MINUTEMEN 

In  prior  appearances  before  you,  X  have 
gone  Into  some  detail  regarding  the  Minute- 
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men  organization  which  Is  headquartered  at 
Norborne,  Mo.,  and  Is  headed  by  Robert  De- 
Fugh,  This  Is  an  organization  of  about  500 
members,  DePugh  Is  the  leader  and  acts  as 
their  sole  spokesman.  ^ 

This  is  the  organization  which  claims  Its 
primary  purpose  Is  to  prepare  Its  members 
to  overthrow  the  Government  of  the  United 
Stotes  in  the  event  the  Government  is  taken 
over  by  Communiste.  The  danger  of  this 
position,  of  course,  is  DePugh  will  decide 
when  the  Communist  takeover  has  occurred. 
DePugh  has  said  that  the  Mlnutemen  as 
an  organization  does  not  buy  or  store  arms 
but  individual  members  maintain  whatever 
arms  and  ammunition  they  purchase  with 
their  own  funds.  Despite  DePugh's  beguiling 
statement,  our  investigation  has  disclosed 
an  obsession  with  armaments  Including 
machlneguns.  rocket  launchers,  explosives 
and  the  like.  Possession  of  such  equipment 
hardly  fits  within  DePugh's  statement. 

We  have  closely  followed  the  activities  of 
this  group.  We  have  penetrated  the  organiza- 
tion so  as  to  be  aware  of  Its  activities.  We 
disseminate  the  results  of  our  Investigations 
on  a  continuing  basis  to  pertinent  agencies, 
including  the  Secret  Service.  This  has  en- 
abled action  of  various  types  to  be  taken 
against  the  organization.  In  June  1965,  for 
example,  as  a  result  of  Information  furnished 
by  the  FBI,  local  authorities  located  36  sticks 
of  dynamite  and  other  blasting  equipment 
in  Prince  William  County,  Va.,  which  had 
been  stored  by  a  local  Mlnutemen  group 
using  the  area  for  a  training  site. 

More  recently,  we  received  Information 
that  DePugh  had  burled  a  cache  of  auto- 
matic weapons  and  explosives  In  Missouri. 
This  Information  was  Immediately  made 
available  to  the  Treasury  Department  en- 
abling representatives  of  the  agency  to  locate 
the  arms.  This  led  to  the  subsequent  Indict- 
ment and  arrest  of  DePugh  and  four  cohorts 
on  August  20,  1966.  at  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  on 
charges  of  conspiracy  to  violate  the  National 
Firearms  Act,  which  Is  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  source  of  our  Information  concerning 
the  cache  of  arms  was  an  Individual  named 
Raithby  B.  Husted.  He  had  become  associated 
with  the  Mlnutemen  organization  and  sub- 
sequently came  to  us  voluntarily  to  tell  us  of 
their  activities  and  their  arms. 

Prior  to  testifying  before  a  Federal  grand 
jury  on  the  matter,  Husted  furnished  DePugh 
a  fabricated  story  about  Husted's  relation- 
ship with  the  FBI.  He  told  DePugh  the  FBI 
had  drugged  and  coerced  him  to  get  him  to 
cooperate.  This,  of  course,  was  an  outright 
lie.  Husted  subsequently  furnished  the  FBI  a 
signed  statement  In  which  he  said  the  state- 
ment he  gave  DePugh  was  totally  false.  He 
explained  that  he  had  done  so  In  an  effort  to 
obtain  additional  Information  from  DePugh. 
DePugh,  utilizing  the  letterhead  of  the 
Patriotic  Party,  the  political  arm  of  the  Mln- 
utemen. then  began  circulating  Husted's 
fabricated  statement  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
funds  for  his  defense,  to  destroy  Husted's 
credibility  as  a  witness  and  to  discredit  the 
FBI.  DePugh  gave  the  lying  statement  the 
widest  possible  circulation.  This  placed  the 
FBI  in  a  most  embarrassing  and  difficult  posi- 
tion because  we  were  unable  to  take  imme- 
diate steps  to  refute  these  lies.  We  were  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  because  Husted  was  to 
be  a  witness  the  prosecution  planned  to  use 
at  DePugh's  trial.  The  Department  of  Justice 
Instructed  us  to  take  no  action  which  would 
Jeopardize  the  case.  As  a  result,  even  though 
it  was  not  even  an  FBI  case,  we  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  slanderous  attack  in  silence 
until  the  trial  could  be  held. 

On  November  14.  1966,  DePugh  and  two 
others  of  those  arrested  earlier  in  connec- 
tion with  the  National  Firearms  Act  charges 
were  found  guilty  in  Federal  Court.  They 
wei«  sentenced  on  January  17,  1967.  DePugh 
was  sentenced  to  4  years'  imprisonment  to 
be  followed  by  5  years  on  probation.  One  of 


his  cohorts  was  sentenced  to  2  years  in  pris- 
on and  3  years  on  probation,  while  another 
was  sentenced  to  3  years  in  prison.  All  re- 
main free  on  bond  pending  an  appeal.  The 
charges  remain  outstanding  as  to  the  other 
two  individuals. 

DePtigh  publicly  announced  on  January 
23,  19C7,  that  he  is  resigning  as  leader  of  the 
Mmut^mon  and  that  the  group  will  go 
underground  and  be  run  by  a  secret  execu- 
tive council,  DePugh  said  he  has  been  an- 
swerable to  the  "executive  council"  since  the 
founding  of  the  organization  in  1960.  In  this 
regard,  he  has  never  offered  any  tangible 
evidence  to  show  that  such  a  council  actu- 
allv  existed,  but  we  are  following  this  closely. 

On  October  30,  1966,  New  York  police  of- 
ficers arrested  24  persons  who  were  allegedly 
Mlnutemen  en  route  to  'assault  left-wing 
camps  In  a  three  state  area."  Our  New  York 
office  had  furnished  local  authorities  In- 
formation that  Mlnutemen  groups  In  that 
area  were  planning  military-type  maneu- 
vers on  that  date. 

On  November  1,  1966,  the  caretaker  of 
Camp  Webatuck,  Wingdale,  NY.,  reported  to 
local  authorities  he  had  located  incendiary 
devices  on  the  premises.  A  subsequent  search 
located  nine  such  devices.  All  had  been  acti- 
vated; however,  none  functioned.  Whether 
these  devices  were  placed  by  extremists 
prior  to  the  intended  maneuvers  and  sub- 
sequent arrests  of  the  Mlnutemen,  or  by 
subversives  for  publicity  purposes  has  not 
been  determined  by  local  authorities. 

On  December  14,  1966,  the  Queens  County, 
NY,  grand  Jury  returned  Indictments  against 
16  individuals"  and  failed  to  return  indict- 
ments against  four  of  the  alleged  Mlnutemen, 
Of  the  original  24  persons  arrested,  four  were 
;'.rrested  as  material  witnesses  and  therefore 
were  not  charged  by  the  grand  Jury.  No 
Federal  violation  existed  in  this  Incident; 
however,  we  are  following  this  matter  very' 
closely   with   local   authorities. 

The  obsession  with  violence  and  expressed 
intent  to  make  the  determination  as  to  the 
occurrence  of  a  Communist  takeover  are  In- 
dicative of  the  dangerous  nature  of  such  ex- 
tremist grotips  as  the  Mlnutemen.  They 
would  act  as  vigilantes,  a  law  unto  them-  ^ 
selves. 

NUMERICAL    STRENGTH,    COMMUNIST    PARTY 

U.S.A. 

Last  February,  party  leader  Gus  Hall  told 
a  press  conference  that  party  membership 
had  risen  from  "10.000  to  perhaps  12,000 
rae.mbers  since  November  15,  1965."  and  to 
quote  his  own  language  it  was  "again  the 
largest  and  most  decisive  influence  on  the 
left." 

Hall,  In  the  past  In  commenting  on  the 
10,000  figure,  has  declared  that  there  are  at 
least  100,000  "state-of-mind"  members  whom 
lie  defined  as  persons  sympathetic  to  the 
party  line  and  objectives. 


HEARINGS    ON    FLOOD    INSURANCE 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  fMr.  Barrett!  may  extend 
his  i-emarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  will  hold  1 
day  of  hearings  on  H.R.  11197,  the  na- 
tional flood  insurance  bill  on  Tuesday. 
August  15.  On  that  day,  we  will  hear 
from  our  distinguished  majority  whip, 
the  Honorable  Hale  Boggs,  of  Louisiana. 
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and  take  testimony  from  Under  Secre- 
tary Robert  C.  Wood  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
This  hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
2222  of  the  Raybum  Building. 

Additional  witnesses  on  this  \1tal  legis- 
lation will  be  scheduled  at  a  later  date. 


DAY  CARE  CENTERS  NEEDED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  CohelanI  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  Day  Care  Act  of  1967  I 
wish  to  call  again  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  some  of  the  important  features  of 
this  bill,  first  outlined  in  the  Senate  bill, 
nrst  of  all,  the  goal  of  freeing  mothers 
to  get  jobs  will  be  reinforced  by  requiring 
that  a  preference  be  given  to  children 
whose  parents  or  relatives  choose  to  enter 
job  training  or  employment.  It  is  hoped 
that  parents  who  are  freed  from  the  need 
to  care  for  children  during  the  day  can 
and  will  use  the  time  to  gain  employment, 
or  the  skills  neccs.sary  for  employment. 

In  many  cases  this  will  be  the  first  time 
that  mothers  have  had  a  viable  alterna- 
tive to  welfare.  The  amount  of  money  the 
government  will  no  doubt  save  in  this 
process,  however  great,  will  be  insignifi- 
cant compared  with  the  gain  In  self-re- 
spect which  the  mothers  wUl  achieve. 

This  leads  me  to  a  second  feature,  re- 
lated to  the  first:  The  day  care  centers 
will  provide  jobs  for  some  of  the  mothers 
as  sub-professional  employees  of  the 
centers.  This  will  provide  some  oppor- 
tunity for  the  mothers  to  participate  in 
the  operation  of  the  centers,  and  to  share 
the  responsibilities  for  caring  for  their 
own  children. 

A  third  feature  is  that  the  participants 
pay  according  to  their  means,  so  that 
mothers  will  not  be  penalized  by  exclu- 
sion because  they  are  not  "poor"  enough, 
nor  will  the  program  be  inaccessible  to 
those  who  simply  cannot  afford  to  pay 
anything. 

Finally,  It  provides  for  coordination  at 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  as 
well  as  a  built-in  evaluation  system.  This 
will  reduce  the  animosity  generated  by 
programs  dictated  from  above,  or  from 
outside. 

It  will  also  enable  the  program  to  cor- 
rect its  faults  as  it  progresses,  without  a 
constant  prodding  by  Congress. 

The  $60,000,000  which  would  be  au- 
thorized for  the  first  year  is  a  good 
beginning,  but  only  a  beginning. 
The  need  in  this  area  Is  far  greater 
tban  the  authorization  could  pos- 
sibly handle.  The  Children's  Bureau  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  estimates  that  there  are 
roughly  2.7  million  children  who  need 
day  care  services,  above  and  beyond  those 
already  in  one  program  or  another.  The 
initial  authorization  for  this  bill,  if  fully 
appropriated,  would  be  able  to  provide 
day  care  services  for  only  50.000  of  the  2.7 
million  persons  who  need  It. 

There  is  no  question  that  those  to  be 
benefited  by  this  program  are  receptive 
to  the  idea;  the  Initial  response  to  the 
program  has  been  overwhelmingly  fa- 
vorable. Such  a  response  reflects  the  de- 


-sires  of  those  who  are  on  welfare  to  have 
an  alternative  to  it.  I  strongly  feel  that 
it  is  m  the  best  interest  of  Congress,  and 
in  the  best  interest  of  all  concerned  that 
individuals  be  given  a  cliance  to  return 
to  active,  productive  participation  in 
society. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


THE  PRESIDENTS  CRITICS  HAVE 
THEIR  SAY.  AND  IT  IS  NOTHING 
VERY   USEFUL 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  e.xtcnd  my  remarks 
at  this  pcint  in  the  REcor.D. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

7'here  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  diffi- 
cult summer  proves  an  old  proverb: 
••Trouble  breeds  troublemakers." 

It  is  clear  that  the  doubters  in  our 
midst  are  tiymg  to  capitalize  politically 
on  the  racial  turmoil  in  oui-  cities  to 
e.xploiting  hatred  and  mistrust. 

Tliese  are  the  people  who  would  have 
us  believe  that  more  than  a  tiny  fraction 
of  the  Negro  community  was  involved  In 
the  rioting. 

These  are  the  people  who  are  trying 
to  implicate  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity in  civil  dLsorders  while  ignor- 
ing the  fact  that  only  six  OEO  workers 
have  been  arrested  from  a  total  of  nearly 
4.000  rioters  jailed  thus  far.  Of  course  no 
OEO  workers  sliould  be  involved  in  riots 
and  those  wiio  have  should  suffer  the 
con.sequences.  But  this  thing  .should  be 
kept  in  perspective. 

These  are  the  people  who  shout  indig- 
nantly about  civil  disorder  and  demean 
with  snide  humor  a  modest  program  to 
help  eliminate  rats  in  .slum  ghettos. 

These  are  the  people  who  try  to  inject 
the  i-ssue  of  Vietnam  into  the  ill  will 
created  by  the  summertime  riots.  In  a 
blatant  attempt  to  play  ix)litlcs  with 
American  security  and  war  and  peace. 

I  do  not  have  to  Identify  these  oppor- 
tunists. We  all  know  who  they  are.  We 
hoar  from  thom  every  day  bt  cause  they 
have  a  talent  for  making  bold  headlines 
with  their  wild  charges  and  accusations. 

I  wi'.l  o!ily  say  that  this  administration, 
under  the  leadership  of  Lyndon  John.son, 
will  not  be  deterred  or  whiplashed  from 
meeting  Its  commitments  at  home  and 
abroad. 

President  Johnson  has  compiled  an 
unprecedented  record  of  achievement  in 
education,  civil  rights,  help  for  the  poor, 
and  aid  to  our  cities  And  he  is  meeting 
our  commitments  abroad  with  courage, 
determination   and   responsibility. 

If  the  President's  critics  have  offered 
any  meanin^-ful  alternatives  to  any  of 
his  policle.s — foreign  or  domestic — I  have 
not  heard  of  any. 

.America   faces  serious   problems — yes. 

But  we  have  not  yet  failed  to  meet 
them  squarely.  And  the  record  shows 
that  the  doubters  and  haters  have  never 
been  in  the  front  ranks  of  those  con- 
fronting the  burdens  and  opportunities 
of  the   1960's 

Thi.s  place — and  this  role — Is  reserved 
for  President  Johnson  and  those  who 
believe  with  him  in  the  Nation's  great- 
ness and  the  people's  future. 


By  unanimo^as  con.sent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  McCuLiocH  ■  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Fordi,  for  today,  August  9, 
1967,  on  accuunt  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico,  for  August 
10,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  grar.ted  to: 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  30  minutes,  tomorrow: 
and  to  revi.se  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  BiESTER  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ScHADEBERG),  for  60  mlnutcs,  on  August 
14,  1967 ;  to  revi.se  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  CoHELAN  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pryor>.  for  10  minutes,  today;  to  revi.se 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congrkssion.^l 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Blatnik  to  Include  extraneous 
matter  in  remarks  during  general  debate. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK  ( at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  to  include  a  letter  from  the 
President  in  comiection  with  his  remarks 
made  during  general  debate  today. 

Mr  Dow. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pryor*  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr  Abbitt. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr  Kee 
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SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  119.  An  act  to  reserve  certain  public 
lands  lor  a  National  Wild  and  -Scenic  Rivers 
System,  to  provide  a  procedure  for  adding 
addltl'.'nal  public  lands  and  other  lands  to 
the  system,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conirrilttee  on   Interior  and   Insular  affairs. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title: 

S.1296.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriation* 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  atid  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  f.icilitles.  and  administrative 
operations,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDELNT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HR  44S«.  An  act  for  the  re)lef  of  the 
village  of  Brooklyn  Center,  Minn.; 


H.R.  4833.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  'United 
States  situated  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania; 

H.R.  7043.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  under  which 
the  U  S.  Coast  Guard  is  operating  to  cause 
the  vessel  Northicind.  owned  by  Wallace  P. 
Smith,  Jr.,  of  CentrevUle,  Md.,  to  be  docu- 
mented as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  with 
coastwise  privileges;  and 

HR.  8485.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eddie 
Gannan. 


ADJOURNMENT 


I 


Mr.  FRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  47  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, August  10,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive commimications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows; 

989.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro]X)sed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  conmiandant  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff 
College  to  award  the  degree  of  master  of 
mllltury  art  and  science;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

990.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  transmitting  the  semiannual  ex- 
perimental, development,  test,  and  research 
procurement  action  report,  for  the  period 
January  1,  1967,  through  June  30.  1967,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  10  'U.S.C.  2357; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

991.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service.  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  of 
agreements  signed  under  Public  Law  480 
in  June  and  July  1967  for  the  use  of  for- 
eign currencies,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  85-128;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

I 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follovs: 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers  House  Report  No.  549.  Report  on  the 
disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry  ex- 
ecutive departments.  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  M.issachusetts:  Commit- 
tee on  Rules.  House  Resolution  867.  Resolu- 
tion for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  11945,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  college  work-study  pro- 
gr;im  with  re.  pect  to  institutional  matching 
and  perniis.-^ib'.e  hours  of  work  (Rept.  No. 
550).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 

HR  i2208  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

HR  l2J0a.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment  to 
the  recipient  of  medical  assistance,  for  phy- 


sician services  furnished  under  the  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  12210.  A  bill  providing  for  full  dis- 
closure of  corporate  equity  ownership  of 
securities  under  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JONAS: 
H.R.  12211.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  McCLORT: 
H.R.  12212.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Education  Act  of   1966  to  encourage 
the  more  economical  and  efficient  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  by  providing  education  and  train- 
ing under  such  act  outside  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
H.R.  12213.  A  bin  to  provide  for  uniform 
annual   observances  of  certain   legal   public 
holidays  on  Mondays,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   Hanna,   Mr.   Shipley,   Mr. 
Michel,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Miller  of 
California,  and  Mr.  Dent)  : 
H.R.  12214.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  nu- 
clear accelerator  to  be  constructed  at  Weston, 
111.,  shall  be  named  the  Enrico  Fermi  Nuclear 
Accelerator  In  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Enrico 
Fermi;    to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  12215.  A  bin  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
special  milk  programs  for  the  Armed  Forces 
and  veterans  hospitals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  12216.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred   m    pursuing    courses    for    academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain   travel;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.R.  12217.  A  bni  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
special  mlllc  programs  for  the  Armed  Forces 
and  veterans  hospitals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By    Mr.     REUSS     (for    himself,     Mr. 
SCHADEBERG  and  Mr.  Zablocki)  : 
H.R.  12218.  A  bin  to  amend  section  172  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.R.  12219.  A  bni  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States    Code,    to    provide    certain    retention 
preference  and  annual  leave  benefits  in  Gov- 
ernment   civilian    employment    for    retired 
members  of  the  uniformed  services;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.R.  12220.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  civil  service 
retirement  coverage  may  be  waived  by  em- 
ployees   covered    by    retirement    policies    or 
plans  of  private  Insurers;  to  the  Comnalttee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 
H.R.  12221.  A   bill    to    provide    for    orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  12222.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1,000  the  personal  Income  exemptions  of 
a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  of  a 
spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
H.R.  12223.  A  bill  to  control  unfair  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  associations  of  such  producers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 


By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  12224.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  in  Los  An- 
geles County  in  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  12225.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  special  procedures  designed  to 
avoid  undue  delay  in  the  payro3nt  of  monthly 
Insurance  benefits  to  which  Individuals  are 
entitled  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  12226.  A  bill  to  control  unfair  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  fissociatlons  of  svich  producers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Agriculture.  

By  Mr.  ABERNETHY: 
H.R.  12227.  A  bill  to  amend  section  303  fb) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  modern- 
ize certain  restrictions  upon  the  application 
and  scope  of  the  exemption  provided  there- 
in; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BUSH: 
H.R.  12228.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  February 
1968,     to     commemorate     American     Heart 
Month   and   the   national   fight  against   the 
cardiovascular    diseases;    to    the    Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
H.R.  12229.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  provide  day  care 
for  children  of  low-income  families  In  order 
to  enable  their  parents  or  relatives  to  under- 
take vocational  training,  basic  education,  or 
employment;    to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Snyder  )  : 
H.R.  12230.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  the 
Appalachian   Regional   Development   Act  of 
1965   and   to   amend   title   V   of   the  PubUo 
Works   and   Economic   Development   Act  of 
1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HAG  AN: 
H.R.  12231.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exclu- 
sion from  gross  Income  for  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  officers;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  12232.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pre- 
vention, abatement,  and  control  of  air  pollu- 
tion  In    the    District   of   Columbia;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  12233.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Public   Health   Service   Act   to   Improve   the 
existing  program  for  assistance  for  construc- 
tion   and    modernization    of    hospitals    and 
other  medical   facilities  and   to  provide  for 
the  making  of  loans  for  such  modernization; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.R.  12234.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  abolish  the  re- 
newal requirement  for  licenses  In  the  safety 
and  special  radio  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreicn  Commerce. 

"  By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  'York : 
H.R.  12235.  A  bill  to  revise  section  4400  of 
the  revised  statutes  as  amended  (46  U.S.C. 
362 )  to  notify  passengers  of  safety  standards 
on  foreitcn  and  domestic  passenger  vessels; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  12236.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  improve  and  expand  the  authority  to 
conduct  or  assist  research  relating  to  air  pol- 
lutants, to  assist  In  the  establishment  of 
regional  air  quality  commissions,  to  authorize 
establishment  of  standards  applicable  to 
emissions   from    establishments   engaged    In 
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certain  types  o:  ir.duatry.  to  assist  in  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  State  programs 
for  annual  Inspections  of  automobile  emis- 
sion control  devices,  and  for  other  purfxjses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

By  Mr  BUCHANAN 
H  J  Res.  778    Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution    to    provide    for    representation 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  Congress: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS 
H  Con  Bes  487  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  prir.tlng  as  a  House  document 
the  study  entitled  Study  ol  the  U  S  Office 
of  Education",  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Admi.Mstration 

By  Mr  ROBISON : 
H.  Con  Res  488    Concurrent  resolution  rel- 
ative to  Cltlze  ;»  Radio  Service;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  later. \i'i-  and  Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr  WILLIS. 
H.  Con.  Res  4H9  Concurrent  resolution  e-x- 
pressmg  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  Stoke- 
ly  Carmichael  should  be  prosecuted  for  sedi- 
tion if  he  returns  to  tne  United  Stales;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN 
H.    Res.   866     Resolution    concerning   Rho- 
desia,   to  the  Committee   on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 

273  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Leg.sla'.ure  of  the  State  of  California, 
relative  to  providmg  an  adequate  troop  struc- 
ture for  the  State  of  California,  which  was 
referred  to  the  C 'mmlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  a  ere  introduced  a:;d 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr  ADDABBO 
HR   12237    A  b.li   :or  tne  relief  of  Tse  Chi 
Fong.  also  known  as  C.iez  Chu  Pong;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

HR  12238  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  Anastase  Katsonis  and  their  minor 
child.  Panayota  Katjonls;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

HP.   12239    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  RafTaele 
Ma^za.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    BHOYHILL  of  Virginia; 
HR.  12240    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Santiago 
Peith  Castellanos.    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    BUCHANAN 
HR   12241    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hugo 
Vicente  Cartav  i   \:  d  Mr"^    Maria  Lulsa  R   Car- 
taya;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    BURKi:  of  Massachusetts; 
H  R.  12242    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Constan- 
tlaos  and  Ann  i  Kntikos.    to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HR   12243    A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Hlrlsto 
Nacl;  to  the  Cnmmitteo  m-i  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    CAHILL 
HR    12244    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
D.  Dodelln  and  others;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  DOWNING 
HR   12245    A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Dr    Al- 
berto Hernandez;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  RODINO 
HR.  12246    A    bill   for   the   relief   of   Mario 
Sant06    Gomes,    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  ROSENTHAL 
H.R   12247    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr    and 
Mrs.    J     LIcari.    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary 

HR  12348  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  Leonard  Miwso.  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 


H  R  12249  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Stephen  Paskor;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 


PETITIONS.  ETC 

Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXII. 

140  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  B  F  Morrell.  Orlando.  Fla  .  and  others, 
relative  to  aid  to  our  Communist  enemies, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs 


^■^ 


SENATE 

\Vki)m;si)\>.  .\i  (,i  m  !».  p.it.T 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o  clock  a.m  .  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DD,  offered  the  following 
prayer; 

O  Lord  our  God  Thy  ^'oodness  is  ever 
before  us  and  Thy  mercy  has  followed 
us  all  our  days. 

Speak  to  us  and  through  us,  that  we 
may  be  the  channels  of  healint;  pood  will 
for  this  tangled  and  trat;ic  time 

Into  Thy  hands  we  commit  ourselves 
and  our  cause. 

Give  us  a  part  in  brinjjing  in  a  re- 
deemed world  delivered  from  ruthless 
agsiression  which  threatens  the  human 
cains  of  a  thousand  years. 

We  pledge  our  hopes,  our  faith,  our 
lives,  that  freedom  shall  not  die,  we  pray 
Thy  guidance  stren-th.  and  t^racc: 

Almighty  God  on  hitih.  Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives,  by  Mr  Hackney,  one  of  iUs 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  'HR  .5037'  to 
assist  State  and  local  i^ernments  in  re- 
ducing; the  incidence  of  crime,  to  in- 
crease the  elfectiveness.  fairness,  and 
coordination  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  systems  at  all  levels  of 
government,  and  for  other  purpo.ses.  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  messase  also  announced  that  the 
SpeaJcer  had  afSxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  re.solu- 
tion.  and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice 
President; 

S  1281  An  act  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  to  carry  out  the  activities  of  the 
Federal  Field  Committee  for  Development 
Plannlni?  m  Alaska; 

S  1296  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  .^eronautlcs  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities  and  administrative 
operations,   and  for  other  purposes; 

S  1701  An  act  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  In  trust  for  the  Indians  of  the 
Battle  Mountain  Colony  certain  lands  which 
are  used  for  cemetery  purposes; 

S  1762  .An  act  to  amend  section  810  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1964  to  extend  for  3  years 
the  fellowship  program  authorized  by  such 
section,  and 


S  J  Res  10  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  Golden  Spike  Centennial  Celebration 
Commission 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  'H.R  5037'  to  assist  State 
and  local  Kovernments  in  reducing  the 
incidence  of  crime,  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness, fairness,  and  coordination  of 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
.sy.^tems  at  all  levels  of  uoveniment,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, August  8,  1967,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
inorninf;  bu.slne.ss  be  limited  to  3  minutes, 
after  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  I  Mr.  Hansen  1  has  concluded 
hi.s  remarks,  the  time  to  expire  at  12:15 
p.m  ,  under  the  previous  order. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temixire.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  t-'O 
into  executive  se.ssion  to  consider  a  nomi- 
nal on  on  the  B'xecutivp  Calendar. 

Tht>  PRESIDENT  pro  temix)rc.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

If  there  be  no  reports  of  committees, 
the  nomination  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar will  be  stated. 


POUR    CORNERS    REGIONAL 
COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Orren  Beaty,  Jr.,  of  Arizona,  to 
be  Federal  Cochairman  of  the  Four  Cor- 
ners Regional  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Lau.sche  in  the  chain.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  nomination  Is  considered  and 
confirmed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uuanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Sen- 
ate resumed  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lative business. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 

HANSEN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  Older  previously  entered,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  i  Mr.  Hansen]  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 


I 


COMPENSATION  FOR  AlviERICAN 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR  AND  CIVIL- 
IAN INTERNEES  TAKEN  PRIS- 
ONER DURING  THE  VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Dirksen,  Mor- 
ton, Bennett,  Mundt,  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  Hruska,  Brooke,  Percy,  Allott, 
Thuhmond,  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Dominick, 
Scott,  Tower,  Curtis,  Hollings,  In- 
ouYE,  Lausche.  Baker,  and  Carlson,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  provide  compensation  for  civilian 
Americans  and  prLsoners  of  war  cap- 
tured durin;;  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

The  war  in  Vietnam,  in  dollar  termis. 
could  well  become  America's  most  costly 
conflict.  In  terms  of  the  most  irreplace- 
able intiredient — human  lives — it  already 
ranks  fourth  among  all  foreign  wars  in 
which  the  American  Nation  has  been 
committed. 

Like  all  of  our  past  wars,  this  conflict 
also  involves  those  who  will  be  returned 
to  their  homes  or  their  fighting  units 
after  having  been  captives  of  the  enemy. 

As  many  as  700  Americans  could  be 
held  prisoner  in  North  or  South  Viet- 
nam. It  is  about  these  men  that  I  would 
address  the  Senate. 

In  the  past  two  wars  involving  Ameri- 
can fightin'j  men  and  civilians.  Congress 
has  seen  fit  to  compensate  those  held 
prisoner  and  in  some  instances,  to  com- 
pensate their  families. 

Following  World  War  II.  the  80th  and 
82d  Congresses,  through  two  separate 
bills,  provided  payments  totaling  a  pos- 
sible $2.50  per  day  to  military  prisoners 
and  a  po.s.slble  high  payment  of  $60  per 
month  for  certain  civilian  Internees, 

Through  a  single  law,  the  83d  Con- 
gress, in  1954.  provided  an  identical  pay- 
ment structure  for  prisoners  held  during 
the  Korean  war. 

Mr.  President,  the  Pentagon  can  con- 
firm at  this  date  the  captured  or  interned 
status  of  194  American  military  men  In 
Vietnam.  Four  hundred  ninety-two 
others  are  listed  as  missing.  These 
ficures  cover  the  period  from  January  1, 
1961.  through  July  29.  1967. 

Nine  American  civilians  are  thought  to 
be  held  by  the  enemy  in  South  Vietnam. 
One  of  these,  of  course,  Is  AID  official 
Gustav  Hertz. 

Irrespective  of  an  Individual's  attitude 
toward  the  philosophy  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  we  have  an  obligation  to  our 
niUltary  and  civilian  people  who.  In  the 
course  of  their  duties,  become  prisoners 


in  a  war-torn  land.  We  can  never  fully 
discharge  this  obligation,  but  we  can 
make  an  effort  to  do  so  through  financial 
compensation. 

Three  Congresses  have  affirmed  and 
reaffirmed  this  principle.  The  bill  I 
propose  would  create  a  financial  com- 
pensation structure  similar  to  that  which 
followed  World  War  II  and  Korea. 

It  would  provide  a  more  liberal  com- 
pensation. And  it  alludes  to  the  1949 
Geneva  Conventions  on  Prisoners  of 
War,  rather  than  to  the  1929  conventions. 

After  Congress  passed  the  1954  com- 
pensation bill,  the  Senate  ratified  the 
New  Geneva  Conventions,  which  tork 
force  for  this  country  on  February  2, 
1956, 

To  summarize  the  bill  briefly,  Mr. 
President,  the  measure  would  establish 
for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  a 
system  of  payments  amounting  to  $1.50 
per  day  for  each  day  the  claimant  was 
held  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  on  which 
he  did  not  receive  adequate  rations. 
Added  to  this  would  be  $1.50  for  each 
day  he  was  subjected  to  uncompensated, 
forced  labor,  or  inhumane  treatment. 

In  the  case  of  civilian  internees,  pay- 
ments would  be  made  at  the  rate  of  $75 
per  month  for  each  calendar  month  the 
Internees  were  held  captive  during  which 
they  were  18  years  of  age  or  over;  and 
$30  per  calendar  month  during  which 
any  civilian  Internee  was  less  than  18 
years  of  age. 

These  figures  and  those  for  the  mili- 
tary take  into  account  the  relative  value 
of  the  1954  and  1967  dollar. 

Settlement  of  the  claims  authorized  by 
the  bill  would  be  made  by  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission.  Claim- 
ants would  have  3  years  either  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  legislation,  or 
following  their  release,  to  file  claims.  As 
many  as  15  claims  could  be  filed  today, 
were  a  law  such  as  this  in  force. 

Like  its  predecessor  legislation,  the  bill 
establishes  payments  for  survivors  of 
prisoners  when  a  determination  of  death 
can  be  made.  The  bill  recognizes  the 
term  "Vietnam  conflict"  as  relating  to 
the  period  beginning  on  December  1, 
1961 — the  month  in  which  the  first 
American  was  taken  prisoner — and  end- 
ing on  such  a  date  as  shall  thereafter  be 
determined  by  Presidential  proclamation 
or  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  three  Congresses  have 
agreed  that  some  form  of  compensation 
above  accrued  salary  Is  owed  Americans 
who  become  prisoners  of  war. 

In  Senate  testimony  on  the  original 
War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  George  E. 
Ijams,  the  then  director  of  the  National 
Rehabilitation  Service,  speaking  of  pris- 
oners of  war  who  have  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  Asian  captors,  said : 

We  felt  that  the  mdlgnltles  and  the  tor- 
tures suffered  by  these  men  entitled  them 
to  something  over  and  above  the  meager 
compensation  they  were  getting. 

Congress  agreed. 

Hanoi  is  a  signatory  to  the  1949  Ge- 
neva Conventions  for  the  Protection  of 
War  Victims. 

But  we  have  seen  in  our  Nation's  press 
and  official  pronouncements  the  start- 
ling evidence  of  the  attitude  of  Hanoi 
toward  her  international  obligations. 


A  photo  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  showed  a  bloody  and  ban- 
daged American  officer  being  led  by 
North  Vietnamese  guards  down  a  street 
In  Hanoi.  The  photo  and  the  caption  ma- 
terial came  from  Communist  sources. 

From  the  May  24,  1967,  Washington 
Post  came  this  description  of  the  execu- 
tion of  an  American  prisoner — an  Army 
sergeant  from  Concord,  Calif.  When 
found  In  a  courtyard,  according  to  the 
press  account ; 

He  lay  on  his  back,  his  arms  outstretched. 
In  each  palm  there  was  a  half-moon  shaped 
hole  like  that  a  sharp  piece  of  bamboo  would 
make.  His  back  was  co\  ered  with  knife  cut.=, 
he  had  been  stabbed  in  the  throat,  hi.s  legs 
were  burned  and  one  calf  muscle  had  almost 
been  severed  from  the  bone. 

This  American  prisoner  of  war  haa 
been  tortured  to  death  by  soldiers  of  the 
nation  which.  In  1957,  solemnly  agreed  to 
abide  by  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Convention. 

Some  weeks  ago,  I  queried  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  as  to  the  niunber  and 
nature  of  war  crimes  committed  during 
the  current  hostilities.  In  a  detailed  re- 
ply, Mr.  Paul  C.  Warnke,  the  General 
Coimsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
informed  me  that  evidence  exists  to  sug- 
gest that  North  Vietnam  may  be  respon- 
sible for — 

Willful  killing  if  a  woinidfo  prisonc-r  of 
war  .  .  . 

Torture,  inhumane  treatment  and  will- 
fully ciiusliig  great  sulleniig  or  serious  in- 
jury to  the  body  or  health  of  a  POW  .  .  . 

Pillage  of  the  wounded  ;  r  dead  .  .  . 

Maltreatment   of   dead   bodies 

Violation  of  Article  18  of  the  Third  Geneva 
Convention:  "Prisoners  of  war  must  at  all 
times  be  protected,  particularly  against  acts 
of  violence  or  Intimidation  and  against  in- 
sults or  public  curiosity." 

Mr.  Warnke  lists  other  offenses  and 
goes  into  detail  with  respect  to  the  1949 
Geneva  Conventions.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks the  full  text  of  his  letter  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
cbiecticn.  it  is  so  ordered. 

'Sec  exh'bit  1. 1 

Mr.  PIANS.'^N.  Mr.  Preridcnt.  the  White 
Hou.se,  on  July  17,  took  official  and  pub- 
lic noLlce  of  the  pli'iht  of  our  prisoners. 

Notm?  tliat  the  claims  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese that  our  prisoners  are  treated 
humanely  cannot  be  verified,  the  White 
House,  through  Its  press  officer,  assert.'; 
that — 

We  are  greatly  concerned  that  some  of 
there  prisoners  may  not  be  treated  humanely 

The  statement  continues; 

The  United  States  calls  on  the  National 
Liberation  Front  and  North  Vietnam  to  per- 
mit Impartial  inspection  of  all  prisoners,  and 
urges  them  to  repatrlatt  those  sick  and 
wounded  pri.soners  who  qualify  for  repatn.i- 
tion  under  the  (Geneva)   convention. 

I  request,  Mr.  President,  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remaiks,  the  full  text 
of  the  White  Hou.se  statement  to  which 
I  have  referred,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  2.i 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  should 
be  made  clear  that  the  Red  Cross  does 
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have  access  to  prLsoneis  held  oy  Ameri- 
can and  South  Vietnamese  unius  in  South 
Vietnam.  It  is  only  in  the  north,  and  for 
reasons  that  are  bccomms  shockingly 
clear — that  inspection  ot  pri-soners  is  not 
permitted. 

In  my  judgment.  Mr.  President,  apart 
from  taking  steps  to  compensate  Amer- 
icans, when  they  are  released  irom  cap- 
tivity or  compensating  their  families  in 
the  event  of  their  deaths,  this  idminis- 
tration  ought  to  take  additional  strong 
steps  to  bring  humanity-inducing  pres- 
sures to  bear  on  Hanoi. 

As  Mr.  Warnke  asserted  in  his  letter 
with  respect  to  the  Geneva  Conventions: 

The  law  of  war  Is  based  upon  the  funda- 
menUl  premise  that  barbaric  acts  are  not 
In  the  interests  of  any  party  to  the  conflict. 
and  that  each  party,  consequently,  has  an 
obligation  to  punish  them,  regardless  of  the 
nationality  of  the  offender 

But  in  Hanoi.  Mr.  Pre.sidcnt.  we  know- 
that  barbaric  acts — far  from  being  pun- 
ished— are  condoned,  encouraged,  and 
continuous. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  fully  repay 
those  American  military  and  civilian  per- 
soimel  subjected  to  this  barbarism,  it  is 
possible  to  offer  at  least  partial  compen- 
sation. The  precedents  are  clear.  Con- 
gress. In  all  justice,  chose  to  provide 
compensation  in  World  War  II  and  Ko- 
rea. Surely  we  can  do  no  less  now.  Let 
us  follow  these  precedents  and  establish 
the  framework  of  law  so  that  when  pris- 
oners are  eventually  released,  they  will 
have  financial  assistance  in  their  read- 
justment to  a  normal  and  productive 
livelihood. 

Mr.  President.  I  Introduce,  for  refer- 
ence to  the  appropriate  committee,  an 
act  to  amend  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948 
to  confer  benefits  on  certain  American 
citizens  Interned  or  held  prisoner  of  war 
during  the  hostilities  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks,  together  with 
papers  prepared  at  my  request  by  Roger 
P.  Swanson  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Mr.  Swanson's  memorandums  summar- 
ize the  1948.  1952.  and  1954  precedents 
and  compare  the  1929  and  1949  Gf  neva 
Conventions,  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

The  PRESIDING  OfTICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  approprlatelv  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  memorandums  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  <S.  2260  >  to  provide  compen- 
sation for  civilian  American  citizens  and 
prisoners  of  war  captured  during  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hansen  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RicoHD.  as  follows : 

S.  2260 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  War  Clalnr.s  Act  of  1948  (50 
VS.C.  App.  2004) .  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (e)  "sub- 
section (9)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Bub^ectlons  (g)  and  (1)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 


■■(I)  (1)  As  used  in  this  subsection — 
"(A)  The  term  ■Vietnam  conflict'  relates 
to  the  period  beginning  on  December  1.  1961, 
and  ending  on  such  date  as  shall  thereafter 
be  determined  by  Presidential  proclamation 
or  concurrent  resolution  of  Congress. 

•■(B)  The  term  'civilian  American  citizen' 
means  any  person  who,  being  then  a  citizen 
of  the  t;nited  States,  was  captured  in  North 
Vietnam  or  South  Vietnam  during  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  by  any  force  hostile  to  the 
United  States,  or  who  went  Into  hiding  In 
North  Vietnam  or  South  Vietnam  In  order 
to  avoid  capture  or  internment  by  any  such 
hostile  force,  except  il)  a  person  who  volun- 
tarily, knowingly,  and  without  duress,  gave 
aid  to  or  collaborated  with  or  In  any  manner 
served  any  such  hostile  force,  or  (11)  a  regu- 
larly appointed,  enrolled,  enlisted  or  Indicted 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
Stales. 

■•(2)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  re- 
ceive and  to  determine,  according  to  law,  the 
amount  and  validity,  and  provide  for  the 
payment  of  any  claim  hied  by.  or  on  behalf 
of,'  any  clvUlan  American  citizen  for  deten- 
tion benefits  for  any  period  of  time  subse- 
quent to  November  31,  1961,  during  which 
he  was  held  by  any  such  hostile  force  as  a 
prisoner.  Internee.  hosUige.  or  In  any  other 
capacity,  or  remained  In  hiding  to  avoid  cap- 
ture or  internment  by  any  such  hostile  force. 
••(3)  The  detention  benefits  allowed  tinder 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
at  the  rate  of  S75  for  each  calendar  month 
during  which  a  civilian  American  citizen  was 
at  least  eighteen  years  of  age  and  at  the 
rate  of  S30  per  month  for  each  calendar 
month  during  which  such  citizen  was  under 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

■'(4)  The  detention  benefits  allowed  under 
par.igraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
allo-A-ed  to  the  civilian  American  citizen  en- 
titled thereto,  or.  In  the  event  of  his  death, 
only  to  the  following  persons: 

•'(A)  the  widow  or  husband  If  there  is  no 
child  or  children  of  the  dece.ased; 

"(B)  the  widow  or  dependent  husband  and 
child  or  children  of  the  deceased,  one-half 
to  the  widow  or  dependent  husband  and  the 
other  half  to  the  child  or  children  In  equai 
shares;  and 

"(C)  the  child  or  children  of  the  deceased 
in  equal  shares  if  there  Is  no  widow  or  de- 
pendent husband. 

■•(5)  Any  claim  allowed  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  this  subsection  shall  be  certified 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  pay- 
ment out  of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  authorization  of  this  subsection,  and 
shai;  be  paid  to  the  person  entitled  thereto, 
except  that  If  a  person  entitled  to  payment 
under  this  section  is  under  any  legal  dis- 
ability, payment  shall  be  made  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section. 

'•(6)  Each  claim  filed  under  this  section 
must  be  filed  not  later  than  three  years 
from  w.hlchever  of  the  following  dates  last 
occurs. 

"(A I  The  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section; 

"(B)  The  date  the  civilian  Amerlcati  citi- 
zen by  whom  the  claim  Is  filed  returned 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States;  or 
"(C)  The  date  upon  which  the  Commis- 
sion, at  the  request  of  a  potentially  eligible 
survivor,  makes  a  determination  that  the 
civilian  American  citizen  has  actually  died 
or  may  be  presumed  to  be  dead.  In  th  '  case 
of  any  civilian  American  citizen  who  has  not 
returned  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

Tlie  Commission  shall  complete  its  determi- 
nations for  each  claim  filed  under  this  sub- 
section at  the  earlier  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  on 
which  such  claim  was  filed. 

■'i7i(Ai    There   are   authorized   to   be   ap- 
propriated such  amounts  as  may  l>e  necessary 


to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
liici-Lidlng  necess.try  administrative  expenses. 

■■iBi  The  Commission  shall  determine, 
from  time  to  time,  the  share  ot  its  adminis- 
trative expenses  attributable  to  the  perform- 
ance of  its  functions  under  this  subsection 
and  make  the  appropriate  .idjustmeuts  In  Its 
accounts,  and  determinations  and  adjust- 
ments made  pursuant  to  this  subparagraph 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive." 

Sec.  2.  Section  6  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of 
1948  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2005)  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  ( f )  as  sub- 
section (g) ;  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  sub- 
section le)  the  following  new  subsection: 

•'(f)(1)  As  used  in  this  subsection — 
•■  ( A  )  the  term  Vietnam  conflict'  relates  to 
the  period  beginning  December  1.  1961.  and 
fueling  on  such  date  as  shall  thereafter  be 
determined  by  Presidential  proclamation  or 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress. 

"  ( B I  The  term  'prisoner  of  war'  means  any 
regularly  appointed,  enrolled,  enlisted,  or  in- 
ducted member  of  the  Armed  Force.s  of  the 
United  States  who  was  held  as  a  prisoner  of 
war  for  any  period  of  time  during  the  Viet- 
nam conlUct  by  any  force  hostile  to  the 
United  States,  except  any  such  members  who. 
at  any  time,  voluntarily,  knowingly,  and 
without  duresis,  gave  aid  to  or  collaborated 
with,  or  in  any  manner  sierved,  such  hostile 
force. 

"(2)  The  Commission  Is  authorired  to  re- 
ceive and  to  determine,  according  to  law,  the 
amount  and  validity,  and  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  any  claim  filed  by  any  prisoner  of 
war  for  compensation  for  the  failure  of  the 
hostile  force  by  which  he  was  held  as  a  pris- 
oner of  war,  or  its  agents,  to  furnish  hi.m  the 
quantity  or  (juaiuy  of  food  prescribed  for 
prisoners  of  war  under  the  terms  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  August  12.  1949.  The 
compensation  allowed  to  any  prisoner  of 
war  under  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
shall  be  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  for  each  day  on 
which  he  was  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  and 
on  which  such  hostile  force,  or  its  agents, 
failed  to  furnish  him  such  quantity  or 
quality  of  food. 

"(3)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  re- 
ceive and  to  determine,  according  to  law, 
the  amount  aiid  validity  and  provide  for  the 
payment  of  any  claim  filed  by  any  prisoner  of 
war  for  compeiisati'-n  — 

"(A)  for  the  failure  of  the  hosti'.e  force 
by  which  he  was  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war, 
or  Its  agents,  to  m.eet  the  conditions  and 
requirements  prescribed  under  Chapter  VIII, 
section  III,  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  Au- 
gust 12.  1949,  relating  to  labor  of  prisoners 
of  war;  or 

"(B)  for  inhumane  treatment  by  the  hos- 
tile force  by  which  he  was  held,  or  Its  agents. 
Tlie  term  'Inhumane  treatment'  as  used 
herein  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
failure  of  such  hostile  force,  or  Its  p.gent*. 
to  meet  the  conditions  and  requirements  of 
one  or  more  of  the  provisions  of  articles  12. 
13,  14,  19.  25.  27.  28.  29.  43.  44,  89,  90.  97.  98 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  August  12,  1949. 
Compensation  shall  be  allowed  to  any  pris- 
oner of  war  under  this  paragraph  at  the  rate 
of  $1  50  per  day  for  each  day  on  which  he 
was  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  and  with  re- 
spect to  which  he  alleges  and  proves  In  a 
manner  acceptable  to  the  Commission  the 
failure  to  meet  the  conditions  and  require- 
ments described  in  subparagraph  {.\)  ot 
this  paragraph  or  the  Inhumane  treatment 
described  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  para- 
sp-aph  In  no  event  shall  the  compensation 
all'iwed  to  any  prisoner  of  war  under  thli 
paragraph  exceed  the  sum  of  81.50  with  re- 
spect to  any  one  day. 

"(4)  Any  claim  allowed  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  this  subjection  shall  be  certified 
to  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury  for  payment 
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out  of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  the  person  entitled 
thereto,  and  shall,  in  the  case  of  death  or 
determination  of  death  of  the  persons  who 
are  entitled,  be  paid  only  to  or  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  persons  specified,  and  in  the  order 
established,  by  subsection  (d)(4)  of  this 
section. 

••(5)  Each  claim  filed  under  this  subsec- 
tion must  be  filed  not  later  than  three  years 
from  whichever  of  the  foUo'wlng  dates  last 
occurs : 

•'i.\)  Tlie  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section; 

"iBi  The  date  the  prisoner  of  war  by 
whom  the  claim  Is  tiled  returned  to  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States;  or 

"(C)  The  date  upon  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  makes  a  determination  that 
the  prisoner  of  war  has  actually  died  or  Is 
presumed  to  be  dead.  In  the  case  of  any  pris- 
oner of  war  who  has  not  returned  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Commission  shall  complete  Its  determi- 
nations with  respect  to  each  claim  filed  under 
this  subsection  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  but  In  no  event  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  on  which  such  claim  was  filed. 

"(6)  Any  claim  allowed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  from 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(7)  of  this  subsection. 

"(7)  (A)  Tliere  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section. Including  necessary  administrative 
expenses. 

"(Bi  The  Commission  shall  determine, 
from  time  to  lime,  the  share  of  its  adminis- 
trative expenses  attributable  to  the  perform- 
ance of  Its  functions  under  this  subsection 
and  make  the  appropriate  adjustments  in 
Its  accounts,  and  determinations  and  adjust- 
ments made  pursuant  to  this  subparagraph 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive." 

The  memorandums  presented  by  Mr. 
Hansen  are  as  follows : 
(Prom   the   Library   of  Congress,   Legislative 

Reference  Service.  July  7,  1967) 
To  Hon.  Clifford  P.  Hansen. 
Attn:  Mr.  Doug  Baldwin. 
Prom  Foreign  Affairs  Division. 
Subject  1948,  1952  and  1954  precedents  and 
rationale  concerning  legislation  on  pay- 
ments to  American  prisoners  of  war  and 
clvUL-xn   internees   during  World   War  II 
and  Korea:    .American   prisoners  of  war 
in  North  Vietnam  and  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventions of  1949  and  1929. 
This   memo   is   submitted   in   response   to 
your  Inquiry  of  June  29,  1967,  for  the  follow- 
ing  Information    relevant   to    Senator   Han- 
sen's proposed  legislation  concerning  aid  to 
prisoners  of  war  in  Vietnam:   (1)   1948,  1D52 
and  1954  precedents  and  rationale  concern- 
ing  legislation    on    payments    to    American 
prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  internees  dur- 
ing World  War  II  and  Korea;    (2)   American 
prisoners  of  war  in  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Geneva  Conventions  of  1929  and  1949. 

I-  1948,  1952  and   1954  precedents  and  ra- 
tionale concerning  legislation  on  payments 
to  American  prisoners  of  war  and  civilian 
internees  during  World  War  II  and  Korea 
Part  I  of  this  memo  is  divided  Into  three 
sections  corresponding  to  the  1948,  1952  and 
1954    legislation.    In    each    section    we:     (1) 
summarize  the   legislation  concerning  pay- 
ments to  prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  In- 
ternees; (2)  list  attached  CongrressloTial  Rec- 
ord excerpts,  Committee  Hearings  and  Re- 
ports which  contain  the  rationale  for  that 
legislation. 
The  1954  legislation  concerning  payments 


to  prisoners  of  ■war  and  civilian  Internees  In 
the  Korean  hostilities  should  prove  to  be 
most  applicable  to  proposed  Vietnam  legis- 
lation In  terms  of:  (1)  sections  of  the  law 
to  be  amended;   (2)  ■wording  of  the  law. 

(1)  Public  Law  896  (62.  Stat.  1240)  (H.R. 
4044) ,  approved  by  the  80th  Congress  on  July 
3,  1948  known  as  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948: 

Section  6  (a)  through  (c)  of  this  Act:  Pro- 
vides for  the  compensation  of  claims  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  U.S.  who,  as 
prisoners  of  war,  were  not  provided  the  qual- 
ity or  quantity  of  food  required  by  the  terms 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  July  27,  1929. 
The  rate  of  compensation  is  $1.00  per  day  for 
each  day  the  detaining  power  or  its  agents 
failed  to  pro^vide  the  prisoners  of  war  with 
the  ration  required  by  the  Convention.' 

Section  5  (b)  through  (c)  of  this  Act 
states: 

(b)The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  re- 
ceive, adjudicate  according  to  law,  and  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  any  claim  filed  by, 
or  on  behalf  of,  any  civilian  American  citizen 
for  detention  benefits  for  any  period  of  time 
subsequent  to  December  6.  1941,  during 
which  he  was  held  by  the  Imperial  Japanese 
Government  as  a  prisoner,  Internee,  hostage, 
or  In  any  capacity,  or  remained  In  hiding  to 
avoid  being  captured  or  Interned  by  such 
Imperial  Japanese  Government. 

(c)  The  detention  benefit  allowed  to  any 
person  under  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  at  the  rate  of  $60  for  each  calendar 
month  during  which  such  person  was  at  least 
eighteen  years  of  age  at  the  rate  of  $25  per 
month  during  which  such  person  was  less 
than  eighteen  years  of  age.* 

We  are  attacliing  the  following: 

(a)  Public  Law  896,  Chapter  826,  (H.R. 
4044),  July  3,  1948,  An  act  to  amend  the 
Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act,  as  amended,  to 
create  a  commission  to  make  an  inquiry  and 
report  with  respect  to  war  claims,  and  to 
provide  for  relief  for  Internees  in  certain 
cases,  (known  as  the  "War  Claims  Act  of 
1948") ,  from  US  Statutes  At  Large. 

(b)  Excerpts  from  the  Congresional  Record. 

(c)  Amending  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act;  Creating  a  commission  to  make  inquiry 
and  report  with  respect  to  war  claims;  and 
providing  relief  for  internees  in  certain  cases, 
Report  to  accompany  H.R.  4044,  from  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. House  of  Representatives,  80tli  Con- 
gress, 1st  Session,  Report  No.  976,  July  17, 
1947. 

(d)  War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  Conference 
Report  to  accompany  H.R.  4044,  House  of 
Representatives,  80th  Congress,  2nd  Session, 
Report  No.  2439.  June  19.  1948. 

(e)  War  Claims  Commission,  Hearings  be- 
fore a  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate,  80th  Congress,  2nd 
Session  on  H.R.  4044,  An  act  to  amend  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  as  amended; 
to  create  a  commission  to  make  an  Inquiry 
and  report  with  respect  to  war  claims,  and  to 
provide  for  relief  for  Internees  In  certain 
cases.  February  17,  19,  March  9.  May  11, 
1948. 

(2)  Pursuant  to  Section  1  of  Public  Law 
303  (66  Stat.  47)  (S.  1415),  approved  by  the 
82nd  Congress  on  April  9, 1952,  amended  Sec- 
tion 6  of  the  War  Claims  Act  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (d) : 

The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  admin- 
ister claims  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  U.S.  who.  as  prisoners  of  war  during 
W.W.  n,  were  subjected  to  Inhimaane  treat- 
ment or  forced  to  perform  uncompensated 
labor  In  violation  of  the  Geneva  Convention. 


»  War  Claims  CommissUm,  8th  Semiannual 
Report  to  the  Congress,  for  the  Period  End- 
ing September  13, 1953,  p.  3. 

'  Public  Law  896,  Chapter  826,  "War  Claims 
Act  of  1948,"  July  3,  1948,  US  Statutes  At 
Large,  p.  1240. 


Compensation  under  Section  6  (d)  Is  allowed 
at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  day  for  each  day  on 
which  the  claimant  was  held  as  prisoner  of 
war  and  for  which  he  alleges  and  proves  in 
a  manner  acceptable  to  fhe  Commission  vio- 
lations of  certain  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  of  July  27,  1929.  This  $1.50  per 
day  payment  Is  in  addition  to  the  $1.00  per 
day  food  allowance  authorized  by  Section  6 
(a)  through  (c)  of  the  War  Claims  Act.' 

This  Act  does  not  affect  the  payment  to 
civilian  internees. 

We   are   attaching   the   following: 

(a)  Public  Law  303,  Chapter  167,  iS.  1415), 
April  9,  1952,  AN  ACT  to  amend  Sections  6 
and  7  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  from 
US  Statutes  At  Large. 

(b)  Excerpts  from  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. 

(3)  Public  Law  615  (65  Stat.  759)  (HJl. 
9390),  approved  by  the  83rd  Congress  on  Au- 
gust 21,  1954,  provided  benefits  to  Americans 
held  prisoners  of  u^ar  i7i  North  Korea: 

Administration  of  the  law  was  assigned  to 
the  Foreign  Claims  Co^imission.  However, 
unlike  previous  payments,  these  awards  were 
paid  from  appropriated  funds  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury  rather  than  from  the  War  Claims 
Fund.  According  to  this  law: 

The  benefits  consisted  of  $1.00  per  day  on 
which  a  pr;soner  of  war  did  not  receive 
proper  food  and  $1.50  on  each  day  he  was 
otherwise  mistreated  in  violation  of  the  Ge- 
neva Convention  of  1929.  Benefits  were  not 
to  be  paid  to  anyone  who.  at  any  time,  vol- 
imtarily,  knowingly,  and  without  duress,  gave 
aid  to  or  collaborated  with  or  in  any  manner 
served  such  hostile  force.* 

The  amount  of  the  payment  to  civilian 
internees  Is  the  same  as  in  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948. 

We  are  attaching  the  following: 

(a)  Public  Law  615,  Chapter  784,  (H.R. 
9390),  August  21,  1954,  AN  ACT  to  extend 
certain  civilian-internee  and  prlsoner-of- 
■R-ar  benefits  under  the  War  Claims  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  to  civilian  Internees  and 
American  prisoners  of  war  captured  and  held 
during  the  hostilities  in  Korea,  from  US 
Statutes  At  Large. 

(b)  Excerpts  from  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. 

(c)  Amending  the  War  Claims  Act  to  con- 
fer benefits  on  certain  American  citizens 
interned  or  held  prisoners  of  war  during  the 
hostilities  in  Korea,  Report  to  accompany 
H.R.  93a0,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, Senate,  83rd  Congress,  2nd  Session, 
Report  No.   2248,  August   5,   1954. 

(d)  Extending  certain  civilian-internee 
and  prisoner-of-war  benefits  unde/  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to  civilian 
internees  and  American  prisoners  of  war 
captured  and  held  during  the  hostilities  in 
Korea.  Report  to  accompany  H.R.  9390,  from 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  House  of  Representatives,  83rd 
Congress,  2nd  Session,  Report  No.  2180,  July 
12,  1954. 

(e)  War  Claims  Act  Amendments  of  1964, 
Hearings  before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
House  of  Representatives,  83rd  Congress,  2nd 
Session  on  Bills  to  amend  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948,  June  7,  9-11,  and  16,  1954. 

II.  American  prisoners  of  war  in  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949 
and  1929 
On  July   7  we  contacted   the  Legislative 

Liaison  Office,  Department  of  Defense  (Mlsa 


»  War  Claims  Commission,  8th  Semiannual 
Report,  op.  cit.,  p.  5. 

«  War  Claims  and  Return  of  Enemy  Assets. 
Hearings  before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Corrunerce, 
House  of  Representatives,  84th  Congress,  and 
Session,  April  30,  1956,  p.  219. 
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June  Legate.  Col  Johnsons  Office,  Cxle :  11- 
574561  and  were  Informed  that  185  Amer- 
ican military  personnel  are  listed  as  "cap- 
tured or  Interned  ■■  and  *89  are  listed  us 
"missing"  (These  flijures  cover  January  1 
1961   to  June  24.   1967 1 

We  contacted  Congressional  Relations.  De- 
partment of   State    I. Miss   CahlU     Code      182 
5395)    and   were  infjrmed   that  there  are  no 
known  civilian  prisoners  currently  being  held 
In    North    Vietnam     There    are    however,    9 
American  civilians  believed  to  be  held  by  the 
Viet   Cong   In   South    Vietnam 
According  to  the  Evening  Star 
"North   Vietnam.   South   Vietnam  and   the 
United  States  are  all   bound   by   the  Geneva 
Convention  on  prisoners  of  war.  since  all  are 
parties  to  It 

"It  was  adopted  ^tt  a  Geneva  diplomatic 
conference  iAvn?ust  12.  1949)  and  South 
Vietnam  became  a  party  In  1954.  the  United 
States  In  1956  and  North  Vietnam  In  1957  " 
The  Washington  Post  stated 
"It  Is  true  that  In  1957  when  the  DR\' 
ratified  the  convention.  It  did  so  with  the 
following  reservation  The  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  declares  that  prisoners  of 
war  prosecuted  for  and  convicted  of  war 
crimes  or  crimes  against  humanity.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  established  by 
the  Nurember'.^  Trlbun.il  will  not  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  the  provisions  i.f  the  present  con- 
vention as  provided  In  article  85'  " 
We  are  attaching 

(ai  Convention  concerning  the  Treatment 
of  Prisoners  of  War.  Opened  for  signLiture  .it 
Geneva.  Jul  27.  1920  i  In  International  Leg'.<<- 
lation.  Vol  V  1929  1951.  (Ed  by  M.mley  O 
Hudson  with  collaboration  of  Ruth  E 
Bacon).  Washington  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace.  1936 1  pp  20-63 
(We  have  charged  out  this  book  In  your 
name  i  . 

(b)  Geneva  Convention  Relative  to  the 
Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War,  of  August  12. 
1949.  (From  Congre^^iwnal  Record — Senate, 
July  18.  1966.  pp    15.311-153341 

We  hope  you  will  find  this  Information 
helpful.  If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance. 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  us 

Roger  F  Swa.vson 

I  Prom   the   Libr.irv   of   Congress.   Legi.siatlve 

Reference   Service.   July  29.    1987: 
To:  Hon   CLtfTORD  Hansen 

Attention     Mr    Doug  Baldwin 
From:  Foreign  .Affairs  Division 
Subject:   The  relatlt  r.shlp  between   the  July 
27.  1929  Gt-neva  Cmvention  on  Prisoners 
of  War  and   the   .A'l^r.i-t    12    1949  Geneva 
Convention  on  Prl.soners  of  War  concern- 
ing those  articles  referred  to  In  the  legis- 
lation   on     compensation     to     American 
prisoners   of   war   In   Korea    (Public   Law 
615.  August  21.   1954  I 
This    memo    is    submitted    in    response    to 
your  Inquiry  of  July  26    1967  requesting  that 
we  relate  the  July  27.   1929  Geneva  Conven- 
tion and   the  .-Knttust    12    1949    Geneva  Con- 
vention concerning  those  articles  which   are 
referred   to   In   the   legislation  on   compensa- 
tion to  American  prisoners  of  war  In  Korea 
(Public  Law  615    August   21,    1954i, 

We  have  divided  this  memo  Into  four  sec- 
tions (1)  The  applicability  of  the  August 
12,  1949  Geneva  Convention  to  your  proposed 
legislation     on     compensation    to    American 


prisoners  of  war  m  Vietnam:  (2i  The  first 
citation  m  Public  Law  615  referring  to  the 
July  27.  1929  Geneva  Convention.  (3i  The 
second  citation  In  Public  Law  615  referring 
to  the  July  27.  1929  Geneva  Convention; 
I  4)  The  third  citation  In  Fubllc  Liiw  615  re- 
ferring to  the  July  27.  1929  Geneva  Con- 
vention, 

(1)  The  applicability  of  the  August  12. 
1949  Geneva  Co^lventlon  to  your  proposed 
legislation  on  compennation  to  American 
prisoners  of  war  in  Vietnam 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
August  12,  1949  Convention  is  applicable 
concerning  your  proposed  legislation.  We  con- 
tacted Mr,  Raymond  Ylngling  (Legal  Ad- 
visor. Department  of  State.  Code:  182-5632) 
and  were  informed  that  the  1949  Convention 
supersedes  the  1929  Convention  as  far  as 
the  United  States  is  concerned  Indeed,  ac- 
cording to  Article  134  of  the  August  12. 
1949  Geneva  Convention  on  Protection  of 
War  Victims— Prisoners  of  War: 

■Article    134    iTS846.   47   Stat.   2021). 
"The     present     Convention     replaces     the 
C<juventlon    of    July    27,    1929.    in    relations 
between    the    High    Contracting    Parties." 

(2)  The  first  citation  in  Public  Law  615 
referring  to  the  July  27.  1929  Geneva  Con- 
vention. 

The  first  citation  in  Public  Law  615  (Au- 
gust 21,  1954)  referring  to  the  July  27,  1929 
Geneva  Convention  Is  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  re- 
ceive and  to  cletermlne.  according  to  law, 
the  amount  and  validity,  and  provide  for 
the  payment  of  any  claim  filed  by  an>  pris- 
oner of  war  for  compensation  for  the  fail- 
ure of  the  hostile  forces  by  which  he  was 
held  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  or  Its  agents,  to 
furnish  him  the  quantity  or  quality  of  food 
prescribed  for  prisoners  of  war  under  the 
terms  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  July 
27.  1929."  (Italics  added) 

In  that  there  is  no  reference  to  specific 
titles  or  articles,  alterations  of  the  1954  leg- 
islation in  this  case  would  consist  of  replac- 
ing the  reference  to  the  1929  Convention 
with    the    August    12.    1949    Convention 

(3)  The  second  citation  in  Public  Law  615 
referring  to  the  July  27.  1929  Geneva  Conven- 
tion. 

The  second  citation  In  Public  Law  615 
(August  21.  l»54i  referring  to  the  July  27 
1929  Oeneva  Ctmventlon  Is  as  follows: 

"(3)  I  a)  for  the  failure  of  the  hostile  force 
by  which  he  was  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 
or  Its  agents,  to  meet  the  conditions  and 
requirements  prescribed  under  title  III.  sec- 
tion III.  of  the  Geneva  Co'ivention  ol  July  27, 
1929  relating  to  labor  of  prisoners  of  war; 
or  .  .    "  (Italic  added.) 

Title  III  ("Captivity").  Section  III  ("Work 
of  Prisoners  of  War")  of  the  July  27.  1929 
Convention  corresponds  to  Pan  III  ( "Cap- 
tivity"). Section  III  ("Labor  of  Prisoners  of 
War")  of  the  August  12.  1949  Convention. 
There  would  therefore  be  no  alteration  con- 
cerning this  reference  In  the  proposed  1967 
legislation,  except  to  add  the  corresponding 
reference  to  1949.' 


Legal  Status  of  Captured  Airmati  Cre- 
ates Kriottv  I.--'i'"  The  Ererr.na  sra'  Julv 
20.  1966,  iN.ite  That  the  United  States  and 
North  Vietnam  are  both  parties  to  the  1949 
Geneva  Convention  Is  further  substantiated 
by  Virginia  W  Brewer  In  a  June  20,  1966 
LRS  Memo) 

•Cohen,   J^rume   Allen    "POW    Crisis   Pays 
Bonus."   Wa^'::r.g:^".   Post.  August  7.   1966, 


While  the  1954  legislation  refers  to  "Title 
III,"  the  book.  International  Legislation:  A 
Collection  of  the  Texts  of  Multipartite  Inter- 
national Initruments  of  General  Interest 
(Hudson,  Manley  O.  (Ed  i.  Vol  I.  1929-1931. 
Washington:  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter- 
national Peace.  1936)  lists  both  the  English 
and  French  texts  of  the  1929  Con\entlon 
The  English  text  refers  to  "Part"  while  the 
French  text  refers  to  "Tltre  '  (The  same  dis- 
tinction Is  made  In  the  references  to  the  Au- 
gust 12.  1949  Convention  as  contained  In 
US.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Agree- 
ments. Volume  6,  Part  3,  1955,  US  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  )  It  Is  therefore  some- 
what confusing  as  to  whether  you  would  use 


We  felt  that  the  following  comparison  be- 
tween the  192»  and  1949  Conventions  con- 
cerning the  labor  ol  prisoners  of  war  mi^ht 
prove  helpful 

"LABOR    OF    PRISONERS    OF    WAR     (SECTION    111'  — 
1949 

"This  section  governing  »he  labor  of  pris- 
oners of  war  corresponds  w.th  Section  III, 
Title  III  of  the  1929  convention, 

"The  general  provisions  of  Article  4'J  add 
to  the  rules  set  forth  In  the  1929  convuntMii 
by  requiring  also  that  account  shall  be  taken 
of  the  age  and  .-ex  of  prisoners  of  w.<r,  and 
that  they  should  be  maintained  In  a  good 
state  of  physical  and  mental   health. 

"The  1929  convention  stipulated  that  the 
work  of  prisoners  of  war  should  have  no 
direct  relation  to  operations  of  war  In  Arti- 
cle 50  of  tne  new  convention  this  principle 
has  been  maintained  and  is  claritied  by  a 
limitative  enumeration  of  the  categories  ol 
work  which  prisoners  may  be  required  to  do 
"Article  52  confirms  the  principle  already 
laid  down  in  the  1929  con\entlon  whereby 
prisoners  of  war  may  not  be  det.ulcd  for 
unhealthy  or  dangerous  l:.bor  A  new  pro- 
vision has  been  Included,  however,  stating 
that  the  removal  of  mines  or  .similar  devi  es 
shall  be  considered  as  dangerous  labor 

'Articles  53.  54.  55  56,  and  57  which  deal 
with  duration  of  labor,  working  pay  and 
working  accidents,  medical  supervision,  labor 
detachments,  and  prisoners  of  war  detailed 
to  private  employers,  reproduce  in  greater 
detail  the  1929  stipulations  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  article  dealing  with  the  compen- 
sation of  prisoners  who  are  victims  of  work- 
ing accidents  In  the  new  convention,  the 
Detaining  Power  must  provide  these  prison- 
ers with  all  lu-'.'e.'-sary  care,  but,  as  opposed 
to  the  1929  provi,sion,  the  power  on  which 
the  prisoner  dejjends  is  now  solely  responsi- 
ble for  paying  such  compensation.  It  :? 
worthy  of  note  also  that  the  Detaining!  PoAer 
Is  oblined  to  give  a  dally  rest  of  one  hour  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.  and.  as  far  as  the 
weekly  rest  of  prisoners  is  concerned,  to  take 
int,j  account  the  day  of  rest  observed  In  the 
prisoner's  home  country,"  - 

(4)  The  third  citatiov  in  Public  Lan  615 
referring  to  the  July  27.  1929  Geneva  Con- 
vention 

The  third  citation  in  Public  Law  61-')  Ac- 
gust  21,  1954)  referring  to  the  July  29,  1929 
Geneva  Convention  is  as  follows: 

"(3)(B)  for  inhumane  treatment  by  the 
hostile  force  by  which  he  was  held,  or  I'.s 
agents.  The  term  inhumane  treatment'  as 
used  herein  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited 
to.  failure  of  such  hostile  force,  or  Its  agent-, 
to  meet  the  conditions  and  requirements  d 
one  or  more  of  the  provisions  of  articles  2. 
3.  7.  10.  12.  13.  21.  22.  54.  56.  or  57  of  thf 
Geneva  Convention  of  July  27.  1929."  dullc 
added ) 

On  the  basis  of  our  comparison  of  the  19'29 
and  the  1949  Conventions,  the  only  alter.T- 
tton  would  be  one  of  reference  to  the  1949 
Convention,  They  could  be  either  substituted 
or  added  in  parentheses.  The  1929  Articles  as 
cited  In  the  1954  legislation  would  be  altered 
as  follo".\. 


"Tlt'e  III  "  (as  In  the  1954  legislation's  refer- 
ence to  the  1929  Convention)  or  "Part  HI' 
Perhaps  there  Is  a  stronger  case  for  using  the 
term  as  It  appears  In  the  official  text  of  the 
US   Document  ("Part  III"), 

Geneva  Conventions  For  the  Protection  c' 
War  Victims  \194'J\  Message  From  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  Transmitting 
Copies  of  the  Geneva  Conventions  for  the 
Protection  of  W:ir  Victim"  US  Senate,  82d 
Congress,  1st  Session  (Executives  D,  E  F  and 
G).  April  26,  1951 —Referred  to  the  Commi'- 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  p   A16 


August  9,  1967 
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P.ELEVANT    ARTICLES    FROM    THE    JULY     27,     1929 
GENEVA  CONVENTION  ON   PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

continued 

Where,  during  the  course  or  after  the  ter- 
mination of  a  period  of  imprisonment,  a 
prisoner  is  sentenced  to  a  fresh  disciplinary 
penalty,  a  period  of  at  least  three  days  shall 
in:ervene  between  each  of  the  periods  of 
mipr^soinnent.  If  one  of  such  periods  is  of 
ten  days  or  over. 


Art.  56.  In  no  case  shall  prisoners  of  war 
De  tr.aisfcrred  to  penitentiary  establishments 
(prisons,  penitentiaries,  convict  establish- 
ments. i:c.)  In  order  to  undergo  disciplinary 
sentence  there. 

Establishments  In  which  disciplinary  sen- 
tences are  undergone  shall  conform  to  the 
reouircments  of  hygiene. 

F.icilitlcs  shall  be  afTorded  to  prisoners 
undergoing  sentence  to  keep  themselvee  In 
a  state  of  cleanliness. 

Every  day,  such  prisoners  shall  have  fa- 
cilities for  taking  exercise  or  for  remaining 
out  of  doors  for  at  least  two  hours. 


Art.  57.  Prisoners  of  war  undergoing  dis- 
ciplinary punishment  shall  be  permitted  to 
read  and  write  and  to  send  and  receive 
letters. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  shall  be  permissible 
not  to  deliver  parcels  and  remittances  of 
money  to  the  addressees  until  the  expiration 
of  the  sentence.  If  the  underdeveloped  parcels 
contain  perishable  foodstuffs,  these  shall  be 
handed  over  to  the  Infirmary  or  to  the  camp 
kitchen. 


RELEVANT  ARTICLES   FROM   THE   AUGUST    12,    1949 
GENEVA  CONVENTION  ON  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

continued 

(2)  Discontinuance  of  privileges  granted 
over  and  above  the  treatment  provided  for 
by  the  present  Convention. 

(3)  Fatigue  duties  not  exceeding  two 
hours  dally. 

(4)  Confinement. 

The  punishment  referred  to  under  (3) 
shall  not  be  applied  to  officers. 

In  no  case  shall  disciplinary  punishments 
be  Inhuman,  brutal  or  dangerous  to  the 
health  of  prisoners  of  war. 
Article  90 
The  duration  of  any  single  punishment 
shall  in  no  case  exceed  thirty  days.  Any 
period  of  confinement  awaiting  the  hearing 
of  a  disciplinary  offence  or  the  award  of 
disciplinary  punishment  shall  be  deducted 
from  an  award  pronounced  against  a  pris- 
oner of  war. 

The  maximum  of  thirty  days  provided 
above  may  not  be  exceeded,  even  if  the  pris- 
oner of  war  Is  answerable  for  several  acts 
at  the  same  time  when  he  is  awarded  pun- 
ishment, whether  such  acts  are  related  or 
not. 

The  period  between  the  pronouncing  of 
an  award  of  disciplinary  punishment  and 
its  execution  shall  not  exceed  one  month. 

When  a  prisoner  of  war  is  awarded  a  fur- 
ther disciplinary  punishment,  a  period  of  at 
least  three  days  shall  elapse  between  the 
execution  of  any  two  of  the  punishments. 
If  the  duration  of  one  of  these  is  ten  days 
or  more. 

Article  97 
Prisoners  of  war  shall  not  in  any  case  be 
transferred  to  penltentiEU-y  establishments 
(prisons,  penitentiaries,  convict  prisons,  etc.) 
to  undergo  disciplinary  punishment  therein. 
All  premises  in  which  disciplinary  pun- 
ishments are  undergone  shall  conform  to 
the  sanitary  requirements  set  forth  in 
Article  25.  A  prisoner  of  war  undergoing 
punishment  shall  be  enabled  to  keep  him- 
self in  a  state  of  cleanliness,  in  conformity 
with  Article  29. 

Officers  and  persons  of  equivalent  status 
shall  not  be  lodged  In  the  same  quarters  as 
non-commissioned  officers  or  men. 

Women  prisoners  of  war  undergoing  dis- 
ciplinary punishment  shall  be  confined  in 
separate  quarters  from  male  prisoners  of 
war  and  shall  be  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  women. 

Article  98 
A  prisoner  of  war  tmdergoing  confinement 
as  a  disciplinary  punishment,  shall  continue 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Convention  except  insofar  as  these  are 
necessarily  rendered  inapplicable  by  the  mere 
fact  that  he  is  confined.  In  no  case  may  he 
be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  the  provisions 
of  Articles  78  and  126. 

A  prisoner  of  war  awarded  disciplinary 
punishment  may  not  be  deprived  of  the  pre- 
rogatives attached  to  his  rank. 

Prisoners  of  war  awarded  disciplinary  ptin- 
Ish'.nent  shall  be  allowed  to  exercise  and  to 
str.y  m  the  open  air  at  least  two  hours  dally. 
They  shall  be  allowed,  on  their  request,  to 
be  present  at  the  dally  medical  inspections. 
They  shall  receive  the  attention  which  their 
state  of  health  requires  and.  If  necessary, 
shall  be  removed  to  the  camp  infirmary  or  to 
a  hospital. 

They  shall  have  permission  to  read  and 
write,  likewise  to  send  and  receive  letters. 
Parcels  and  remittances  of  money  however, 
may  be  withheld  from  them  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  punishment;  they  shall  mean- 
while be  entrusted  to  the  prisoners'  repre- 
sentative, who  will  hand  over  to  the  in- 
firmary the  perishable  goods  contained  In 
such  parcels. 


Exhibit  1 
General  Counsel  of  the  Depart- 
ment OF  Defense, 

Washington,  DC,  ApHl  1, 1967. 
Hon.  Clifford  P.  Hansen, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

De.ar  Senator  Hansen:  I  refer  to  your  let- 
ter to  me,  dated  February  24.  1967,  request- 
ing information  as  to  the  number  and  nature 
of  war  crimes  committed  in  Vietnam  during 
the  current  hostilities.  The  delay  in  replying 
to  your  letter  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
necessity  for  the  exchange  of  several  mes- 
sages w-lth  General  Westmoreland's  Head- 
quarters in  Saigon  and  the  assembly  of  mate- 
rial from  other  sources. 

Your  :e:ter  suggests  that  the  American 
Embassy  in  Saigon  or  the  appropriate  office 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  begin  the 
compilation  of  statistical  evidence  as  to  vio- 
lations of  the  laws  of  war.  On  this  subject 
of  war  crimes  committed  by  or  against  U.S. 
military  or  civilian  personnel  in  Vietnam,  I 
am  enclosing  MACV  Directive  20-4.  25  March. 
1966,  which  establishes  procedures  and  as- 
signs responsibilities  for  investig.iting  alleged 
war  C'imes  and  collecting  evidence  thereof. 
The  American  Emba.-f^y  in  S.i.gon  is  respon- 
sible for  .'-tatistlc.-l  reportirg  cf  war  cr.mes 
committed  .igainst  Vietnamese  civilians  by 
the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  regular 
forces. 

You  a?ked  about  the  kinds  of  acts  v/hich 
have  been  considered  to  be  war  crimes.  Such 
a  list  is  contained  in  p.iragraph  3  of  the 
above-mentioned  Directive.  Examples  of  war 
crimes  wh.ch  have  Iseen  committed  or  of 
which  there  is  some  evidence  to  suggest 
that   they   may   have   been   committed   are: 

Willful  killing  of  a  wouuded  POW :  this 
Is  a  grave  breach  of  the  First  and  Third 
Geneva   Conventions   of    1949. 

Torture,  inhuman  treatment,  and  willfully 
causing  great  sUilering  or  serious  injury  to 
body  or  health  of  a  POW;  these  are  grave 
breaches  of  the  Third  Geneva  Convention  of 
1949. 

Pillage  of  the  wounded  or  dead. 
Maltreatment  of  dead  bodies. 
Violation  of  Article  13  of  the  Third  Geneva 
Convention;  "Prisoners  of  war  must  at  all 
times  be  protected,  r^rtlcularly  against  acts 
of  violence  or  Intimidation  and  against  in- 
sults and  public  curiosity." 

Violation  of  Article  47  of  the  Third  Geneva 
Convention:  "If  the  combat  zone  draws  closer 
to  a  camp,  the  prisoners  of  war  In  the  said 
camp  shall  not  be  transferred  unless  their 
transfer  can  be  carried  out  in  adequate  con- 
ditions of  safety,  or  unless  they  are  exposed 
to  greater  risks  by  remaining  on  the  spot 
than  bv  being  transferred."  It  is,  of  course, 
a  war  crime  to  kill  prisoners  rather  than  turn 
them  over  to  the  enemy. 

As  you  know,  during  most  extended  peri- 
ods of  active  hostility,  there  are  rumors  and 
other  unverified  reports  of  the  commission 
of  war  crimes  and  other  atrocities  which 
sometimes  form  the  basis  of  allegations  and 
protests  by  both  sides  of  the  conflict.  All 
reports  of  alleged  war  crimes  committed  by 
our  military  personnel  are  Investigated.  If 
the  allegation  seems  well-founded,  the 
charges  are  referred  to  a  court-martial  under 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice.  The 
law  of  war  Is  based  upon  the  fundamental 
premise  that  barbaric  acts  are  not  In  the  In- 
terests of  any  party  to  the  conflict  and  that 
each  party  consequently  has  an  obligation 
to  punish  them  regardless  of  the  nationality 
of  the  offender.  In  this  connection,  an  ar- 
ticle of  each  of  the  1949  Geneva  Conventions 
(common  article  49/50/129/146)   provides: 

"The  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake 
to  enact  any  legislation  necessary  to  provide 
effective  penal  sanctions  for  persons  com- 
mlttlsg,  or  ordering  to  be  committed,  any  of 
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the  grave  breaches  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion defined   in   the   following   article. 

••Each  HiKh  Contracting  Party  shall  be 
under  the  obligation  to  search  for  persons 
alleged  to  have  i--mmitted.  or  to  have  or- 
dered to  be  committed,  such  grave  breaches, 
and  shall  bring  such  persons,  regardless  of 
their  nationality,  before  Its  own  courts.  It 
may  also,  U  it  prefers  and  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  its  own  legislation, 
hand  such  persons  over  for  trial  to  another 
High  Contracting  Party  concerned,  provided 
such  High  Contracting  Party  has  made  out 
a  prima  facie  case 

-Each  Contracting  Party  shall  take  meas- 
ures necessary  for  the  suppression  of  all  acts 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  present 
Convention  oruer  than  the  grave  breaches 
defined  in  the  following  Article 

"In  all  circumstances  the  accused  per- 
sons shall  benefit  by  safeguards  of  proper 
trial  and  defence  which  shall  not  be  less 
favourable  than  those  provided  by  Article 
105  and  those  following  of  the  present 
Convention  " 

It  Is  not  known  what  steps.  If  any.  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  authorities  have 
taken  to  complv  with  the  above-quoted  Ar- 
ticle In  order  to  prevent  and  punish  the 
commission  bv  their  personnel  of  grave 
breaches  or  other  war  crimes 

No  analysis  of  acts  prohibited  by  the  law 
of  war  would  be  complete  without  noting 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  l.iw  of  war  had  it* 
origins  In  the  basic  distinction  between 
belligerent  and  civilian  persons  and  that  \ts 
continued  viability  Is  dependent  upon  the 
maintenance  of  that  distinction,  belligerent 
acts  deliberately  committed  against  the  ci- 
vilian population  are  unlawful  For  example, 
your  attention  Is  invited  to  the  foUowlne 
Articles  of  the  Fourth  Geneva  Convention 
of  1949  (entitled  Geneva  Convention  Rela- 
tive to  the  Protection  of  Civilian  Persons  in 
Time  of  War  of  August  12,  1949  •),  which 
provides  that  protected  persons"  are  those 
who  find  themselves  in  the  hands  of  a  party 
to  the  conflict  of  which  they  are  not  na- 
tionals but  who  are  not  entitled  to  prisoner- 
of-war  status  or  the  protections  afTorded  by 
any  of  the  first  three  1949  Geneva 
Conventions 

"ARTICLE    27 

"Protected  persons  are  entitled.  In  all  cir- 
cumstances, to  respect  for  their  persons, 
their  honour  their  family  rights,  their  re- 
ligious convictions  and  practices,  and  their 
manners  and  customs  They  shall  at  all 
times  be  humanely  treated,  and  shall  be  pro- 
tected especially  against  all  acts  of  violence 
or  threats  thereof  and  against  insults  and 
public  curlosltv 

•Women  shall  be  especially  protected 
against  any  attack  on  their  honour.  In  par- 
ticular against  rape,  enforced  prostitution, 
or  any  form  "i  Indecent  assault. 

■Without  prejudice  to  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  their  .state  of  health,  age  and  sex, 
all  protected  persons  shall  be  treated  with 
the  same  consideration  by  the  party  to  the 
conflict  In  whose  power  they  are.  without 
any  adverse  distinction  based,  in  particular, 
on  race,  religion  or  political  opinion. 

"However,  the  Parties  to  the  conflict  may 
take  such  measures  of  control  and  security 
In  regard  to  protected  persons  us  may  be 
necessary  as  i  result  of  the  war 

ARTTCI-E    28 

"The  presence  of  a  protected  person  may 
not  be  used  to  render  certain  points  or  areas 
Immune  from  military  operations 

"ARTICLE    29 

■•The  Party  to  the  conflict  in  whose  hands 
protected  persons  may  be,  is  responsible  for 
the  treatment  accorded  to  them  by  Its 
agents.  lrTe8p>ective  of  any  individual  re- 
sponsibility  which  may   be   incurred. 

'ARTICLE    3  1 

No   physical   or  moral   coercion   shall   be 
exercised  against  protected  persons,  in  par- 


ticular to  obtain  information  from  them  or 
from  third  parties, 

'ARTICLK    32 

•The  High  Contracting  Parties  specifically 
agree  that  each  of  them  Is  prohibited  from 
taking  any  measure  of  such  a  character  as 
to  cause  the  physical  sufTerlng  or  extermina- 
tion of  protected  persona  in  their  hands 
This  prohibition  applies  not  only  to  murder, 
torture,  corporul  punishment,  mutilation 
and  medical  or  scientific  experlmenu  not 
necessitated  by  the  medical  treatment  of  a 
protected  person,  but  also  to  any  other  meas- 
ures of  brutality  whether  applied  by  civil- 
ian or  military  agents 

"ARTICLE    33 

••No  protected  person  may  be  punished  for 
an  offence  he  or  she  has  not  persomJly  com- 
mitted Collective  penalties  and  likewise  all 
measures  of  intimidation  or  of  terrorism  are 
prohibited 

•PlUage  Is  prohlblt-d. 

■Reprisals  against  protected  persons  and 
their  property  are  prohibited. 

ARTICLE    34 

"The   taking   of    hostages   Is   prohlbl»ed. 

•'ARTICLE    147 

•Grave  breaches  to  which  the  preceding 
articles  relates  shall  be  thoee  involving  any 
of  the  following  acts,  if  conunitted  against 
persons  or  property  protected  by  the  present 
Convention  willful  killing,  torture  or  inhu- 
man treatment,  including  biological  experi- 
ments, wilfully  causing  great  suffering  or 
serious  Injury  to  body  or  health,  unlawful 
deportation  or  transfer  or  unlawful  con- 
finement of  a  protected  person,  compelling  a 
protected  person  to  serve  In  the  forces  of  a 
hostile  Power,  or  wilfully  depriving  a  pro- 
tected person  of  the  rights  of  fair  and  reg- 
ular trial  prescribed  in  the  present 
Convention,  taking  of  hostages  and  extensive 
destruction  and  appropriation  of  property, 
not  Justified  by  military  necessity  and  car- 
ried out  unlawfully  and  wantonly   " 

With  respect  to  Viet  Cong  compliance  with 
the  humanitarian  principles  of  the  law  of 
war  upon  which  the  above-quoted  Articles 
are  based,  the  enclosed  booklet  entitled,  ■'A 
Study — Viet  Cong  Use  of  Terror,  "  published 
by  the  United  States  Mission  In  Vietnam  In 
May  of  last  year,  lists  the  figures  by  year  for 
assassinations  and  kidnappings  of  Vietnam- 
ese civilians  on  Page  8  of  the  booklet  (Viet- 
namese offinaU  onlyi  The  precise  figures 
can  never  be  known.  The  figures  do,  how- 
ever, present  a  rough  estimate  of  the  order 
of  magnitude  of  the  terrorism  In  the  period 
of  October-December  1957,  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  combined  total  of  Vietnam- 
ese civilian  victims  of  assassination  and 
kidnapping  were  less  than  100  The  following 
table  presents  the  figures  for  the  succeed- 
ing yeara: 


Year 


Atussinatsd      Kidnaped 


Combined 
total 


195.5. 

1959 
1960 
1961 
196: 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966  I 


?00 

2S0 

450 

700 

300 

500 

l.bOO 

700 

».200 

500 

1,000 

1,500 

1.700 

9.500 

11.200 

2.000 

7.000 

9,000 

1.800 

9.500 

11.300 

1.800 

8,500 

10.300 

1.500 

3,000 

4,500 

Total 


11.200 


39.750 


50.950 


>  Through  Oct  25, 19S6. 

Note  that  these  figures  Include  victims 
who  were  not  officials  and  who  merely  tried 
to  survive  In  a  land  of  war  and  failed  becauso 
of  '.he  actions  of  the  Viet  Cong. 

I  trust  that  these  comments  and  the  at- 
tached material  wli:  be  of  assistance  to  you 
in  your  study  of  war  crimes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Palt.  C.  Waknke 


Exhibit  2 

I  Prom  the  Office  of  the  White  House  Press 
Secretary | 

The  United  States  Government  has  been 
greatly  concerned  at  the  plight  of  Anier.car.s 
held  prisoner  by  the  National  Liberation 
Front  and  North  Vlet-Nam  More  than  20 
American  soldiers  and  several  American  civil- 
ians are  believed  held  by  the  National  Liber- 
ation Front-  We  know  that  more  than  160 
American  military  personnel  are  confined  in 
North  Viet-Nam  Several  hundred  more  are 
considered  missing  because  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  and  North  Viel-N'am  •withhold 
the  names  of  prisoners  and  generally  pro- 
hibit most  prisoners  from  sending  letter? 
V/e  are  gravely  concerned  tnat  some  of  these 
prisoners  may  not  be  treated  humanely.  The 
claims  of  the  National  Liberation  Fror.t  and 
the  North  Vletname.iC  that  they  are  treated 
humanely  cannot  be  verified  beca'^ise  neutra; 
observers  or  organizations  such  as  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  have 
not  been  allowed  to  visit  the  prisoners,  and 
Inspect  their  places  of  detention. 

Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  prisoners 
held  by  the  Oovernment  of  Tiet-Nam  are 
confined  in  c.imps  inspected  regularly  by 
the  ICRC.  These  prisoners  Include  many 
captured  by  U.S.  Forces  and  turned  ovtr  t 
the  Government  of  Vlet-Nam  for  safekeep- 
ing under  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention. Their  treatme.it  and  the  conditions 
of  their  confinement  have  been  humane  and 
In  accord  with  the  Convention  as  verified 
by  these   neutral  observers. 

On  several  occasions  prisoners  including 
seriously  sick  and  wounded  have  been  re- 
leased by  the  Government  of  Viet-Nam  with- 
in South  Viet-Nam  and  to  North  'Vict -Nam 
Additional  senously  sick  and  wounded  pris- 
oners who  may  be  captured  in  the  future  and 
who  wish  to  be  repatriated  will  be  given  the 
same  opportunity,  as  required  by  the  Geneva 
Convention. 

The  United  States  calls  on  the  National 
Liberation  Front  and  North  Vlet-Nam  to 
permit  Impartial  inspection  of  all  prisoners 
and  urges  them  to  repatriate  those  slclt 
find  wounded  prisoners  who  qualify  for  re- 
patriation  under  the  Convention, 

The  Gavernments  of  the  Unit-cd  States 
end  Viet-Nam  have  repeatedly  made  clear 
both  publicly  and  privately  through  many 
channels  their  desire  to  bring  p.bout  an  «- 
change  of  prisoners  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  reiterates  this  desire  and  it^ 
willingness  to  discuss  such  exchanges  at  any 
time  and  in  any  appropriate  way.  using  inter- 
mediaxies  or  directly,  by  public  means  i>: 
privately 

Mr  H.'^NSEN  Mr  President.  I  suf2i:ee;i 
tb.o  ab.si'iicf  of  a  quorum 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

Tlie  a-s-si.stant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
cerded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr,  MONTOY.^\  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  without 
objection,  it  i'<  so  ordered 
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TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Pursv^unt 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  have  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  mornav-;  business,  ■with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minute--. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  .he  foIlowinR  letters, 
which  were  rcfeired  as  indicated; 


REPORT  ON  Title  I  Agreements  Under  Agri- 

CLLTURAL   TR,4DE    DEVELOPMENT    AND   ASSIST- 
ANCE  Act   OF    1954 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Foreign 
.i^gricultural  Service.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  title  I  agreements  under  the 
.^fricultural  Trade  Development  and  Asslst- 
itnce  Act  of  1954.  for  the  months  of  June  and 
July.  1967  (With  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

.\fTHORIZATION       FOR      COMMANDANT      OP      THE 

US.   Armv    Command   and   General  Staff 

College  To  Award  the  Degree  of  Master 

OF  Military  Art  and  Science 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
.\rmy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  the  Commandant  of  the 
U  S  hvmy  Command  and  General  Staff  Col- 
lege to  award  the  degree  of  master  of  mili- 
tary art  and  science  i  with  an  accompanying 
paper  I.  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Report    of    Cultl'ral    Presentations    Pro- 
gram,  Department   of   State 

K  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Arts,  Department  of  State, 
irar.sniitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
tlie  cultural  presentations  program,  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1966  (with  an  accom- 
panying report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eii.'".  Relations,  , 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1967— REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE- 
SUPPLEMENTAL  VIEWS  (S.  REPT. 
NO.  499) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  PuLBRiGHT]  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  I  report  favorably, 
with  an  amendment,  the  bill  (S.  1872)  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  report  be  printed,  together  with  in- 
dividual and  supplemental  views.  I  do 
so  at  the  specific  request  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  LMr.  Fulbright],  who 
is  necessarily  absent  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Montana. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  an- 
nounced that  on  today,  August  9,  1967, 
the  Vice  President  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bills,  which  had  previously  been 
.■ii^ned  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives; 

H  R  4496  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Brooklyn  Center.  Minn.; 

HR.48:3;3  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  [property  of  the  United 
St.fes  situated  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania; 

HR  7043,  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  under  which 
the  US.  Coast  Guard  is  operating  to  cause 
the  vessel  Narthumd.  owned  by  Wallace  P. 
Smith,  Jr..  of  Centreville.  Md  .  to  be  docu- 
mented a.s  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  with 
coa.stwi.'^e  privileges:  and 

HR  8485  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eddie 
G.mian 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
v^ere  submitted ; 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Con-unittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment ■ 

S  Res  142.  Resolution  relating  to  the 
Brjr.nevllle  Power  Administration.  Depart- 
^lent  of  the  Interior  i  Rept.  No.  495) . 

By  .Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
;he  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
without  amendment : 

S  Res  130.  Resolution  to  provide  addl- 
tion.a  funds  for  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
"wy  I  Rept.  No  497 1 ;  and 

S  Res  149  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary I  Rept  No.  496) , 

By  Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion with  amendments: 

S  Res.  147  Resolution  granting  authority 
'or  the  printing  of  a  report  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  entitled  "Parity  Re- 
•urns  Positions  of  Farms,  "  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment I Rept   No  498) 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION   OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Joint  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Pa- 
pers in  the  Executive  Departments,  to 
which  was  referred  for  examination  and 
recommendation  a  list  of  records  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States,  dated  July  28,  1967, 
that  appeared  to  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  submitted  a 
report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


PRINTING  OF  REVIEW  OF  REPORT 
ON  PARK  RIVER  BASIN,  CONN,  (S. 
DOC.  NO.  43 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sent a  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  transmitting  a  report  dated 
February  7,  1967,  from  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, Department  of  the  Army,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustra- 
tions, on  a  review  of  the  report  on  Park 
River  Basin,  Conn.,  requested  by  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
U.S.  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document,  with  illustrations,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 
S.2261.  A  bill  relating  to  the  appointment 
of    the    Director    of    the    Federal    Bureau   of 
Inveetlgation;     to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NELSON   ifor  himself  and  Mr. 
Proxmire  I  : 
S.  2262.  A  bill  to  amend  section  172  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance, 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By    Mr.   MONTOYA    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Byrd  of 
■West     'Virginia,     Mr.     Cooper.     Mr. 
Eastland,  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.   Hartke.  Mr.  Inoute,  Mr.  Long 
of     Missotiri.     Mr.     McCarthy,     Mr. 
McGee,   Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr.   Morse, 
Mr.      Moss.     Mr.      Randolph.     Mrs. 
Smfth,  and  Mr.  Yarborough)  : 
S,  2263,  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
.Agriculture   to   cooperate   vnth   and   furnish 
financial  and  other  assistance  to  States  and 
other  public  bod'es  and  organizations  in  es- 
tablishing a  system  for  the  prevention,  con- 
trol, and  suppression  of  fires  in  rural  areas, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Montoya  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separatf   heading.) 
Bv  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S,  2264.  A   bill   for    the   relief   of   Chi   Jen 
Feng;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  MILLER: 
S,  2265,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Christopher 
Nicholas  Rushton:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv, 

By  Mr,  TALMADGE : 
S.  2266.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Joseph  L. 
Watson;  to  the  Committee  on  Pest  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CARLSON: 
S  2267.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  commemorating 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  close  of  World 
War  I:  to  the  Comniittee  on  Post  Offiwe  and 
Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Carlson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  ■w.-hlch  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  i 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DiRKSEN,  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  Mtjndt,  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Brooke, 
Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Dominick, 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Hollincs, 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Lausche.  Mr.  Baker, 
Mr.  CAR1.SON,  Mr.  Percy,  and  Mr. 
Tower)  : 
S.  2260.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation  for 

clvUlan  American  citizens  and  prisoners  of 

war  captured  during  the  Vietnam  conflict; 

to  the  CMnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hansen  when  he 

Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 

under  a  separate  heading.) 


OP 


AMENDMENT    OF    SECTION    172 
INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Proxmire  and  myself.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  aid  American 
Motors,  which  has  suffered  substantial 
losses  in  the  recent  past  yet  has  con- 
tinued to  make  heavy  investment  in 
plant  and  equipment.  The  bill  will  give 
American  Motors  the  help  needed  to 
continue  as  a  substantial,  independent 
competitive  force  in  the  automotive 
industry.  * 

The  legislation  would  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  permit  American 
Motors  to  apply  losses  from  current  op- 
erations more  effectively  against  income 
on  which  the  company  paid  taxes  in 
prior  years.  It  would  do  so  by  extending 
the  present  3 -year  period  over  which 
business  losses  can  be  carried  back  to  5 
years  while  reducing  the  loss  carryfor- 
ward period  from  5  years  to  3  years.  Thus 
the  total  loss  carryback -carryforward 
period  would  remain  the  same  as  at  pres- 
ent— 8  years. 

Although  the  bill  would  result  in  a  $20- 
000,000  tax  refund  for  American  Motors, 
it  would  not  cost  the  American  taxpayer 
a  nickel. 
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If  the  bill  is  not  passed  and  American 
Motors  operates  profitably  for  the  next 
2  years  without  It.  the  firm  would  be  able 
to  claim  the  full  $20,000,000  as  an  offset 
to  its  Income  taxes  due  in  any  or  all  of 
the  ensuing  5  years. 

In  the  event  of  the  acquisition  of 
American  Motors,  the  acquiring  com- 
pany could  write  off  the  full  American 
Motors  losses  against  its  own  tax  liabil- 
ity, and  thereby  pick  up  the  full  S20,- 
000.000. 

In  any  event,  whether  the  bill  passes 
or  fails  to  pass,  the  Federal  Governraent 
would  give  up  $20,000,000. 

The  bill  siuniticaiitly  increases  the 
chances  of  American  Motors  survival  by 
providing  that  S20.000,000  will  be  re- 
funded at  once,  at  the  prc.ise  time  when 
it  needs  the  funds  most  urgently,  and 
when  the  refund  can  do  the  most  to  in- 
sure the  survival  of  American  Motors. 

This  proposal  is  entirely  consistent 
with  the  established  congressional  policy 
of  permitting  taxpayers  to  carry  back 
losses  to  balance  out  losses  and  profits 
of  separate  years.  Conaress  on  .several 
other  occasions  has  amended  the  loss 
carryback  and  carryforward  provisions 
of  the  Internal  He\enue  Code  when  ex- 
isting law  has  proved  inadequate  m 
meeting  a  partic  I'.ar  problem. 

Furthermore,  a  healthy  American 
Motors  generates  very  substantial  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  tax  revenues.  Over 
the  past  5  years  the  company  has  paid 
more  than  S400  million  in  Federal  Ux 
revenues,  while  contributing  $2  billion 
to  the  gross  national  product  and  .5150 
million  to  a  favorable  balance  of  trade. 

The  company  directly  employed  more 
than  27,000  people,  ino.st  of  them  in  Wis- 
consin, in  196G,  and  also  contributed  to 
the  earnings  of  as  many  as  70,000  other 
taxpayers  employed  by  AMC  dealers, 
.  supplies,  and  subcontractors.  Passage  of 
the  bill  would  stimulate  the  vitality  of  an 
American  Motors  that  is  making  impres- 
sive progress  under  aggressive  and  able 
management. 

Passage  of  this  bill  is  vitally  important 
to  American  Motors,  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, and  the  entire  Nation  Early  pas- 
sage will  be  of  immense  help. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanunous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bUl  'S.  2262  >  to  amend  section 
172  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  introduced  by  Mr,  Nelson  ifor 
himself  and  Mr.  Proxmire'.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2262 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statt-s  of 
America  in  Cong'-ess  assem.bled.  That,  (a) 
section  172(biiAiMi  of  the  laternal 
Revenue  Code  or  1954  i  relating  to  the  de- 
duction of  net  operating  losses)  Is  amended 
by  Btrlldng  out  "and  In  subparagraph  <Di". 
and  Lnserilng  "and  In  subparagraphs  (D) 
and  (E)  ".  after  "clause  (11)". 

(b)  Section  l72(biil)(B)  of  such  Code 
la   amended    by    striking    out    "In   subpara- 


graphs iC)  and  (D),"  and  Inserting  "in  sub- 
paragraphs (C).  (D),  and  (E)",  after 
■  provided". 

IC)  Section  172(b)(1)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  following  new 
subparagraph  (E)  after  subp.aragraph  (D)  : 
"(E)  In  the  case  of  a  Uixpayer  which  Is  a 
domestic  corporation  qualifying  under  para- 
graph (3)(E),  a  net  operating  lots  for  any 
ta.xable  year  ending  after  December  31,  1966, 
aiid  prior  to  January  1,  1969,  shall  be  a  net 
operating  loss  carryback  to  each  of  the  5  tax- 
able years  preceding  the  taxable  year  of  such 
loss  and  shall  be  a  net  operating  loss  carry- 
over to  each  of  the  3  taxable  years  foUoiwlng 
the  taxable  year  of  such  loss." 

(d)  Section  172(b)(3)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph 
(Di  the  following  new  subparagraphs  (E) 
and  (P)  : 

"(E)  Paragraph  (1)  (E)  shall  apply  only 
If— 

ill  the  amount  of  such  taxpayer  .s  net 
operating  loss  for  the  taxable  year  exceeds 
the  s(xm  of  the  taxable  income  (compisteti 
as  provided  In  paragraph  (2)  )  for  each  of  the 
3  preceedlng  taxable  years  of  such  taxpayer. 
111!  the  amount  of  such  taxp.iyers  net 
operating  loss  for  the  taxable  year.  Increased 
by  the  amount  of  such  taxpayer's  net  oper- 
ating loss  for  the  preceding  t.ixable  year  or 
decreased  by  the  amount  of  such  taxpayer's 
taxable  Income  for  such  preceding  year,  ex- 
ceeds 15  percent  of  the  sum  of  the  money 
and  other  property  (In  an  amount  equal  to 
Us  adjusted  basis  for  determining  gain)  of 
such  taxpayer,  determined  as  of  the  close 
of  the  taxable  year  of  such  loss  without 
regr.rd  to  any  refund  or  credit  of  any  over- 
payment of  tax  to  which  the  taxp;iyer  may 
be  entitled  under  para^jraph    ( 1 )  (  E  i , 

(111)  the  aggrregate  unadjusted  b.i5ls  of 
property  described  in  section  1231(b)(1) 
(Without  regard  to  any  holding  period  there- 
in provided),  the  basis  for  which  was  de- 
termined under  section  1012,  which  was 
acquired  by  such  taxpayer  during  the  period 
beginning  with  the  first  day  of  Us  fifth 
taxable  year  preceding  the  taxable  year  of 
such  loss  and  ending  with  the  last  day  of 
the  taxable  year  of  such  loss,  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds the  aggregate  adjusted  basis  of  prop- 
erty of  such  description  of  such  taxpaser 
on.  and  determined  as  of,  the  first  d.iy  of 
fifth  preceding  taxable  year,  and 

(Iv)  such  taxpayer  derived  5(J  percent  or 
more  of  its  gross  receipts,  for  the  taxable 
year  of  such  loss  and  for  each  of  Its  5  pre- 
ceding ta.\able  years,  from  the  manufacture 
and  production  of  units  wUhln  the  same 
single  class  of  products,  and  3  or  fewer 
t'nited  States  persons  (Including  as  one 
person  an  afflllated  group  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 1504(a)  )  other  than  the  taxpayer  man- 
ufactured and  produced  In  the  United  States, 
in  the  calendar  year  ending  In  or  with  the 
taxable  year  of  such  loss.  83  percent  or  more 
of  the  total  number  of  all  units  within 
such  class  of  products  manufactured  and 
produced  In  the  United  States  In  such  cal- 
endar year." 

"iP)  Por  purposes  of  subparagraph  (E) 
I  Iv  ( — 

(I)  the  term  "class  of  products"  shall 
mean  any  of  the  categories  designated  and 
numbered  as  a  "class  of  products"  in  the 
196.1  Census  of  Manufacturers  compiled  and 
published  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
under  Title  13  of  the  United  States  Code. 
and 

(II)  Information  compiled  or  published 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  as  part  of  or 
In  connection  with  the  Statistical  Abstract 
of  the  United  States  or  the  Census  of  Man- 
ufacturers, regarding  the  number  of  units 
of  a  class  of  products  manufactured  and 
produced  in  the  United  States  during  a  cal- 
endar year,  or.  If  such  Information  should 
not  be  available.  Information  so  complied 
or  published  regarding  the  number  of  such 
units  shipped  or  sold  by  such  manufacturers 


during  a  calendar  year  shall  constitute 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  total  number 
of  all  units  of  such  class  of  products  manu- 
factured and  produced  In  the  United  States 
In  such  calendar  year  " 

(e)  No  interest  shall  be  paid  or  allowed 
with  respect  to  any  overpayment  of  tax  re- 
sulting from  the  application  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  subsections  (aj,  (b),  (c) 
and  (d) . 

(f)  The  amendments  made  by  subpara- 
eraph5?  lai,  ibi,  (C),  (d)  and  (ei  shall 
be  effective  as  of  January  1,  1967. 


A   COOPERATIVE   RURAL   FIRE 
PROTECTION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MONTCYA.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce today,  for  proper  reference,  the 
Cooperative  Rural  Fire  Protection  Act 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Ben- 
nett. Senator  Burdick.  Senator  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia.  Senator  CoorEn.  Senator 
Eastland,  Senator  Grue.mng.  Senator 
Hart.  Senator  H.artke,  Senator  Inouye, 
Senator  Long  of  Missouri.  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy. Senator  McGee.  Senator  Mc- 
Govern.  Senator  Morse,  Senator  Moss, 
Senator  Randolph.  Senator  Smith,  and 
Senator  Yarborouch. 

The  United  States  has  always  been  a 
Nation  ready  to  defend  its  citizens.  We 
are  proud  of  that  tradition.  In  these 
times,  however,  the  people  of  the  rural 
areas  in  many  States  are  cither  defense- 
less or  inadequately  protected  asainst 
a  common  enemy — fire.  Firefighting 
forces  either  have  not  been  organized  or 
are  Inadequate  to  protect  the  lives,  prop- 
erty, or  busine.sses  of  rural  people.  Local 
self-help  has  not  been  sufficient  to  do 
the  job.  In  these  areas,  where  there  are 
substantial  property,  scenic,  and  re- 
.source  values,  we  need  a  national  pro- 
gram to  provide  leadership  and  to  bring 
adequate  fne  protection  within  the  reach 
of  these  people. 

This  legislation  I  am  introducing 
would  provide  for  such  a  pro!;ram.  If 
enacted,  it  will  give  more  adequate  fire 
protection  for  rural  people  and  their 
resources. 

This  program  would  be  essentially  ft 
State-local  eftort  financed  through  cn- 
operative  cost-sharing  arrangements.  It 
would  provide  for  the  organization 
training,  and  equipping  of  local  ana 
State  fire  control  forces  to  suppress  both 
structmal  fires  and  wildfires  in  rural 
areas  now  under  no  organized  protec- 
tion, or  having  only  limited  protection.  A 
major  emphasis  of  the  program  will  be  on 
the  creation  of  a  strong  peacetime  pro- 
tection force  that  will,  in  turn,  create  ef- 
fective civil  defense  capability  for  rural 
areas. 

The  above  objectives  can  be  attained 
through  the  cooperative  action  of  local. 
State,  and  Federal  groups  and  agencies. 

I  propose  that  projrrain  direction  at 
the  local  level  will  be  provided  by  the 
State  forester  or  other  appropriate  State 
official  designated  by  the  Governor  under 
provisions  of  agreements  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  The  Forest  Service 
and  the  State  foresters  are  well  qualified 
to  administer  this  program.  Together, 
they  now  admini.-.ter  the  cooperative  for- 
est fire  control  program  on  State  and  pri- 
vately owned  forest  and  watershed  lands 
as  authorized  by  section  2  of  the  Clarke- 
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McNary  Act.  The  Forest  Service  has  an 
active  fire  research  program  underway. 

The  area  needing  protection  is  vast. 
There  are  420  million  acres  of  crops,  pas- 
tureland,  farmsteads,  and  other  farm- 
land. This  also  includes  nonmountainous 
rangelands  and  rural  communities  below 
3,000  population.  Practically  all  of  these 
acres  are  without  adequate  protection  at 
the  present  time.  Less  than  1  percent  of 
these  lands  are  in  public  ownership.  They 
are  almost  entirely  a  mixture  of  farms 
and  ranches  and  small  communities. 

Available  information  shows  that  the 
program  would  protect  investments  ap- 
proaching $195  billion,  exclusive  of  land. 
Fires,  especially  repeated  fires,  damage 
land  values  as  well.  These  values  are  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  estimate  accurately, 
but  they  would  be  substantial. 

Insurance  rates  are  seriously  affected 
by  this  lack  of  protection.  Mutual  fire  in- 
surance in  force  on  farms  has  averaged 
In  excess  of  $36  billion  per  year  in  recent 
years  at  a  cost  of  $2.66  per  thousand  dol- 
lars of  coverage,  and  this  presupposes  a 
nearby  water  supply  and  a  firefighting 
organization  usually  as  a  minimum  re- 
quirement. On  unprotected  farm  prop- 
erty, a  typical  rate  would  be  $15  per 
thousand  dollars  insured,  a  rate  nearly 
six  times  as  costly. 

There  are  other  costs.  Approximately 
1,000  rural  people  lose  their  lives  each 
year  as  a  result  of  fires. 

An  estimated  20.000  wildfires  bum 
about  2  percent  of  the  proposed  program 
area  annually. 

In  1965,  rural  fire  losses  on  farms,  in 
structures  and  equipment  only,  reached 
about  S327  million.  Loss  and  damage  to 
farm  resources  other  than  buildings  and 
equipment  probably  exceeds  $21  million 
annually. 

And  there  is  a  potential  disastrous  loss 
in  event  of  major  fire  emergencies.  A 
fire  protection  gap  exists  over  large  rural 
areas  where  most  of  our  rural  residents 
now  live.  They  lack  the  capability  for 
coping  with  large  fires.  They  have 
neither  the  equipment  nor  the  trained 
personnel.  Rural  America  does  not  have 
suflBcient  strength  to  meet  even  min- 
imum requirements  for  normal  pro- 
tection. The  rural  fire  organization 
visualized  under  the  program  is  designed 
to  fill  this  gap. 

Some  solid  studies  support  this  infor- 
mation. At  the  request  of  the  Office  of 
Civil  Defense,  the  Forest  Service  com- 
pleted a  2-year  study  of  the  potential 
nuclear  fire  problem  as  it  might  affect 
the  United  States  in  both  rural  and 
urban  areas.  This  analysis,  known  as  the 
National  Fire  Coordination  Study, 
clearly  shows  weaknesses,  many  of  which 
can  be  eliminated  or  greatly  lessened  by 
the  proposed  rural  fire  protection  pro- 
gram. 

In  May  of  1967.  the  Office  of  Emerg- 
ency Planning  also  recommended  estab- 
llsliment  of  a  rural  fire  protection  pro- 
gram in  its  report  to  Congress  after  an 
Investigative  study  of  forest  and  grass 
fires. 

The  program,  as  proposed,  is  clearly 
attainable. 
Its  specific  goals  are: 
First,  to  reduce   the   annual  loss  of 
life  due   to   fires   in   rural   areas,   and 


second,  to  reduce  the  annual  area 
burned,  and  materially  lessen  property 
damage  loss  from  farm  fires. 

Apparatus — one  fire  engine-pumper — 
and  supporting  equipment  at  an  average 
investment  of  $30,000  per  district  would 
be  provided  on  a  cost-share  basis. 

The  technical  assistance  measure 
would  provide  Federal  funds  to  help 
finance  a  small  staff  and  field  organiza- 
tion of  fire  specialists  at  State  level  to 
orient  and  train  firefighting  groups. 
Here,  too,  cooperative  Federal-State  fi- 
nancing would  be  provided. 

Firefighting  personnel — largely  volun- 
teer— and  shelter  for  the  equipment 
would  be  provided  locally. 

All  States  would  benefit  from  the  pro- 
gram, but  those  who  would  benefit  most 
Ue  in  the  Nation's  midriff — the  States 
east  of  the  Sierras  and  Cascades  and 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  More  than  half 
of  the  acreage  needing  protection  occurs 
in  this  area. 

An  estimated  three-fifths  of  the  tar- 
get population  lives  in  the  central  mid- 
riff and  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  farm 
building  values  occur  there.  The  cen- 
tral region  as  a  whole  also  accounts  for 
one-third  of  all  U.S.  crop  values  and 
half  of  the  livestock  values  of  the  Nation, 

Prom  a  fire  protection  standpoint,  it 
is  a  grass-brush  region  of  high  fire  haz- 
ard and  low  rainfall.  During  the  growing 
season,  it  Is  frequently  subject  to  pro- 
longed drying  winds  and  droughty  con- 
ditions. 

The  State  of  New  Mexico  would  profit 
greatly  from  this  program.  Effective  fire 
protection  could  be  provided  for  the  mil- 
lions of  rural  acres  in  the  State  which 
have  little  or  no  organized  protection 
from  wildfires  at  this  time. 

I  have  no  doubt  about  the  effective- 
ness of  this  program,  but  I  will  recom- 
mend that  appropriate  measurements 
be  taken  and  data  collected  which  will 
permit  analysis  of  program  effective- 
ness as  the  program  moves  ahead. 

But  even  now  we  can  see  the  potential. 
One  indication  of  effectiveness  exists  al- 
ready in  the  experience  gained  with 
five  pilot  rural  fire  defense  projects. 
These  training  projects  were  financed  by 
the  Office  of  Civil  Defense  and  admin- 
istered by  the  Forest  Service  through 
State  foresters  for  the  period  February 
1964  through  June  1966.  Total  Federal 
cost  amounted  to  $384,500.  Although  no 
State  funds  were  required,  considerable 
time  and  effort  was  contributed  by  State 
employees,  and  the  States  contributed 
the  use  of  State  facilities  and  equipment. 
These  pilot  projects  were  located  in  Colo- 
rado, Florida,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and 
Oregon. 

Cooperation  and  acceptance  by  local 
officials  and  the  public  was  excellent. 
Nearly  7,000  individuals  participated  and 
received  over  50,000  man-hours  of  train- 
ing. These  figures  become  even  more  im- 
pressive when  it  is  considered  that  most 
of  the  trainees  were  volunteers  and  prac- 
tically all  participated  on  their  own 
time. 

A  total  of  613  organized  groups  were 
represented  by  the  trainees.  Many  of 
these  were  organized  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  program. 

Although  firefighting  equipment  was 


not  fiu-nished  as  a  part  of  the  pilot  proj- 
ects, many  communities  were  and  are 
being  outfitted  by  the  State  forester 
under  a  mutual  aid  agreement  in  con- 
nection with  the  regular  forest  fire  con- 
trol program. 

Reports  of  fire  protection  successes 
continue  to  be  received  from  the  test 
areas.  These,  combined  with  applications 
requesting  expansion  into  new  areas, 
emphasize  the  need  for  peacetime  as 
well  as  emergency  fire  control  capabil- 
ity in  similar  areas  throughout  the 
Nation. 

I  believe  that  this  protection  for  our 
rural  citizens  is  long  overdue.  I  believe 
just  as  strongly  that  it  is  within  otu- 
reach.  Therefore,  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation that  will  provide  additional  Fed- 
eral authorization  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  the  States 
to  prevent  and  suppress  wildfires  and 
structural  fires  in  rural  areas.  This  is 
authority  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Clarke- 
McNary  Act  or  other  existing  legislation. 
It  is  authority  within  the  reasonable  ex- 
pectations of  om-  people, 

I  urge  speedy  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation, 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  m  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  2263  >  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agricultm-e  to  cooperate  with 
and  furnish  financial  and  other  assist- 
ance to  States  and  other  public  bodies 
and  organizations  in  establishing  a  sys- 
tem for  the  prevention,  control,  and  sup- 
pression of  fires  in  rural  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA  (for  himself  and  other  Senators', 
v\-as  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  2263 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Haiise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  In  order  to 
reduce  the  economic  loss  to  the  Nation  from 
fires  In  rural  areas  there  Is  a  need  for  the 
combined  efforts  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  and  nonprofit  organizations  to 
facilitate  the  establishment  of  adequate  sys- 
tems for  the  protection,  control  and  sup- 
pression of  fires  of  woodlands,  rangelands. 
orchards,  pastures,  crops,  farmsteads,  and 
other  structures  in  rural  areas.  Including 
those  of  a  population  of  5,550  or  less  not  In- 
cluded in  a  metropolitan  area.  To  this  end, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cooperate  with  State  Forest- 
ers or  other  appropriate  ofHclals  of  the  sev- 
eral States  for  the  development  by  States, 
other  public  bodies,  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions of  effective  organizations  and  systems 
and  to  provide  financial  and  other  assistance 
In  organizing,  training,  and  equipping  forces 
for  the  prevention,  control,  and  suppression 
of  fires  in  rural  areas  and  rural  communities. 

Sec,  2.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  this 
Act  in  accordance  with  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  appropriate  State  officials.  Such 
agreements  shall  contain  such  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  No  such  agreement  shaU 
pro%-lde  for  financial  assistance  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  Act  In  any  State  during 
any  fiscal  year  In  excess  of  75  percent  of  the 
total  budgeted  expenditures  or  the  actual 
exoendltures.  whichever  la  less,  of  the  un- 
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dertaklngs  of  such  agreement  for  such  year. 
Including  expenditures  of  local  public  and 
private  nonprofl'  >rganlzatlons  Paymen'-s  by 
the  Secretary  under  such  agreements  may  be 
made  on  the  certlflcate  of  the  appropriate 
State  official  that  expenditures  as  provided 
for  under  such  agreements  have  been  made 
and  funds  may  be  made  available,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  July  31.  1823  (3 
Stat.  723,  use  529  i  concerning  the  advance 
of  public  moneys 

Sec.  3.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  •3.500.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1968.  $4,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969.  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  l'J70.  and  thereafter  such 
amounts  as  may   be   necessfiry 


COMMEMORATIVE  STAMP  TO  REC- 
OGNIZE 50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
SIGNING  OF  ARMISTICE  OF 
WORLD  WAR  I 

Mr.  CARLSON  Mr  President,  the 
World  War  of  1914-18  took  by  surprise 
Americans  who  considered  Sarajevo  and 
its  immediate  consequences  just  another 
European  war  scare  There  seemed  to  be 
a  feeling  that  surely  the  war  would  be 
short  lived.  The  immediate  action,  how- 
ever, was  travelers  were  repatriated  un- 
der difficulty:  stock  markets  crashed  and 
exchanges  were  closed  Foreitrn  markets 
were  disrupted,  and  we  soon  found  our- 
selves in  the  midst  of  a  business  depres- 
sion. 

America  tried  the  neutrality  plan  but 
soon  was  caunht  in  a  net  of  diplomatic 
issues  arising  from  neutral  trade  and 
blockades. 

Then  followed  the  brutal  and  vicious 
German  submarine  warfare  in  which 
neutrality  was  isnored.  The  sinkins  of 
the  Lusitania  with  the  loss  of  124  Ameri- 
cans, followed  by  the  sinkins  of  the  Ara- 
bic in  1915.  and  the  Sussex  case  in  1916. 
caused  America  to  prepare  for  war 
against  submarine  warfare  and  to  cast 
our  allegiance  with  the  Allies 

In  April  1917.  war  was  declared 
against  Germany  A  token  force  of 
American  boys  was  sent  to  Prance  to  help 
the  Allies  who  were  in  a  desperate  situa- 
tion caused  by  the  German  advances. 
But  a  token  force  was  not  enough,  and  by 
July  1918,  1  million  American  fighting 
men  had  reached  France:  and  by  Novem- 
ber. 2  million  American  men  were  there 
with  that  many  more  preparing  to  fol- 
low. 

These  were  the  American  men  and 
women  who  fought — nnd  many  died — to 
stop  a  supposedly  short-lived  war  which 
had  developed  into  the  first  great  World 
War.  At  Chateau-Thierry,  Belleau 
Wood,  St.  Mihiel.  the  Argonne.  and  in 
other  battles  they  helped  to  stop  the  Ger- 
man onslaught,  with  the  result  the  Ger- 
mans asked  for  an  armistice  which  was 
signed  November  11,  1918 

So  World  War  I  closed  with  the  United 
States  suffering  total  casualties  of  364.- 
000  of  which  126.000  were  killed.  243,300 
wounded  and  4.500  prisoners  and  miss- 
ing. 

Mr.  President.  1968  will  be  the  50th  or 
golden  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
armistice.  According  to  a  1967  report  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  there  is  a 


World  War  I  veterans  population  of  ap- 
proximately 1. 888.000. 

To  honor  these  brave  men  and  women 
and  to  commemorate  this  historical 
world  event.  I  am  today  introducing  a 
bill  which  calls  for  the  i.ssuance  of  a 
commemorative  stamp  lecogmzing  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
armi.stice. 

Mr  President.  I  a.sk  that  the  bill  be 
appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDLN'G  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  :eceived  and  appropriately  re- 
le.red 

Tlie  bill  'S.  2267'  to  provide  for  the 
issuance  of  a  special  postage  stamp 
commemorating  the  50tii  anniveisaiy  of 
the  close  of  World  War  I.  introduced  by 
Mr  Carlson,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  C*vil  Sernce. 


\MENDMENT    OF    EXPORT-IMPOr^T 
BANK  ACT  OF  1945— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO      247 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  submitted 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  the  bill  'S  1155  >  to  amend  the 
Expart-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as 
amended,  to  shorten  the  name  of  the 
bank,  to  extend  for  5  years  the  period 
within  which  liie  bank  is  authorized  to 
exercise  its  functions,  to  increase  the 
banks  lending  authority  and  its  author- 
ity to  i.ssue.  against  fractional  reserves, 
export  credit  insurance  and  guarantees, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

^MENDME.NT    NO      248 

Mr.  MUNDT  '  for  himself  and  Mr  Byru 
of  Virsinia'  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly, 
to  Senate  bill  1155.  supra,  which  were 
ordered  tc  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed 

AMENDMENT    NO      249 

Mr  CLARK  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  propo.sed  by  him,  to  Senate 
bill  1155.  supra,  v.hich  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


.\DDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  FOR  THE 
WHOLESOME  MEAT  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  on 
Julv  21  1967.  I  introduced  the  Whole- 
some Meat  Act  of  1967,  S.  2147.  This 
measure  would  provide  much  needed  as- 
sistance to  States  in  instituting  meat  in- 
spection proarams  to  in.sure  our  Nation's 
consumers  of  wholesome  meat  products. 

Since  that  date  I  have  been  contacted 
by  a  number  of  my  colleauues  who  wish 
to  join  in  cosponsoring  this  measure.  I, 
therefore,  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
the  names  of  the  following  Senators  be 
added  as  cospon.sors  at  the  next  printing 
of  the  bill:  Senators  Bartlett,  Bennett, 
Brev,ster,  Brooke,  Clark.  Hart,  Ken- 
nedy of  Massachusetts.  Long  of  Missouri. 
McGee.  Monroney.  and  Morse 

You  will  recall.  Mr   President,  that  S 
2147  formally  desienates  those  provisions 
relatin'-;  to  meat  inspection  as  the  Federal 
Meat   Inspection   Act     It   organizes   the 
amended  act  into  four  titles. 


Title  I  embodies  those  sections  of  the 
appropriations  act  for  fiscal  year  1908. 
as  amended,  which  are  referred  to  as  the 
present  act  Titles  II.  III.  and  IV  are 
new  amendmenus. 

The  features  of  the  propo.<»d  act 
would — 

First.  Broaden  the  present  act  to  au- 
thorize coo!)t'ralive  arrangements  with 
State  and  local  authorities,  through 
which  the  Federal  Government  could 
provide  manpower  and  financial  assist- 
ance for  developing  effective  State  meat 
inspection  programs  under  State  admin- 
istration. This  cooperative  assistance 
would  include  help  in  planning  and  de- 
veloping a  Stale  program,  technical  and 
laboratory  assistance,  training  of  State 
iiLspection  personnel,  and  Federal  financ- 
mn  of  up  to  50  percent  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  cooperative  program.  The  only  re- 
striction would  be  that  States  would  have 
to  enact  a  meat  inspection  law  imposin? 
mandatory  inspection  and  sanitation  re- 
quirements for  intrastate  operators  con- 
sistent with  Federal  requirements.  Tliese 
provisions  do  not  authorize  USDA  to 
establish  inspection  of  intrastate  oper- 
ators by  Federal  inspectors.  The  bill  does 
provide  for  the  creation  of  advisory  com- 
mittees of  State  personnel  to  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  meat  in- 
spection and  other  programs  within  the 
scope  of  the  act.  These  advisory  commit- 
tees would  help  provide  the  necessary  co- 
ordination between  States  and  Federal 
Government. 

Second.  Regulate  the  storage  or  other 
handling  of  meat  and  meat  products  ca- 
pable of  use  as  human  food,  including  the 
destruction  and  positive  identification  of 
products  not  intended  for  such  use.  This 
would  clarify  and  broaden  authority  over 
meat  and  meat  i^roducts  capable  of  use 
as  human  food,  to  replace  vaguely  de- 
fined, implied  authority  which  hinders 
effective  administratii)n  of  the  present 
act. 

Third.  Clarify  and  strengthen  present 
authority  over  labeling,  shipment  of  un- 
inspected or  mislabeled  products,  and 
coimtcrfeiting  or  other  unauthorized  use 
of  inspection  marks  and  marking  equip- 
ment. 

Fourth.  Provide  tools  of  enforcement 
not  presently  authorized  with  which  to 
prevent  the  distribution  of  unwholesome 
and  adulterated  meat  products.  This  in- 
cludes temporary  detention  and  seizure 
of  products  not  in  compliance  with  the 
Meat  Inspection  Act  or  other  act.-;  dealing 
with  the  whole-someness  of  the  meat  sup- 
ply, as  well  as  injunctions  under  court 
order.  Coordination  between  the  USDA 
and  the  Food  and  Drug  .Administration 
would  be  assured,  so  that  each  could 
make  full  use  of  their  respective  resources 
to  protect  consumers  without  duplica- 
tion of  efforts. 

Fifth.  Provide  for  registration  and 
recordkeeping  by  meat  processors  and  re- 
lated industries,  such  as  renderers,  an- 
imal food  manufacturers,  warehousemen. 
and  others  who  process,  handle,  trans- 
port, store,  or  sell  meat  products. 

Sixth.  Make  additional  "housekeeping" 
changes  that  are  necessary  to  renovate  a 
60-year-old  statute,  clarify  codification, 
and  consolidate  several  related  statutes 
into  one. 


Aufjust  9,  1967 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  my  colleague  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson]  be  added  as  a 
cospon.sor  of  the  bill  iS.  2229 1  to  amend 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  provide 
mortgage  insurance  for  the  development 
of  land  for  recreational  uses,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  HartkeI,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  junior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  iS.  1726 »  to  amend 
the  Antidumping  Act.  1921. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin]  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy  1  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  <S.  428 »  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  in 
order  to  provide  assistance  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  establishing  bilin- 
gual American  education  programs,  and 
to  provide  certain  other  assistance  to 
promote  such  programs. 

I  am  grateful  to  note  that  with  the 
addition  of  Senator  Fannin  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  bill,  the  list  of  cosponsors  now 
includes  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Bilingual 
Education, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  some 
time  ago,  a  bill  on  the  reporting  of  agri- 
cultural trade  statistics  was  introduced, 
numbered  S.  1940,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

The  Parliamentarian  exercised  sound 
juugment  in  this  matter  in  that  the  bill 
does  provide  for  the  collection  and  pres- 
entation by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
of  an  annual  report  on  the  exports  and 
imports  of  agriculture  commodities,  and 
a  balance  sheet  showing  the  net  mone- 
tary Impact  of  this  trade  on  our  balance 
of  payments. 

It  is  pertinent,  however,  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  in  connection  with  its 
responsibilities  for  trade  and  tariff 
policies,  is  also  actively  concerned  with 
this  subject  Its  studies  advanced  to  the 
stage  of  public  hearings  of  1966.  and  dur- 
ing these  sessions  the  predecessor  of  S. 
1940  (S.  3522 >  was  among  the  measures 
on  trade  statistics  before  the  committee. 
Testimony  was  taken  and  there  was  de- 
liberation on  the  issues  by  the  members 
of  that  committee. 

The  Finance  Committee  has  an- 
nounced it  would  hold  similar  hearings  to 
further  consider  this  area  during  1967. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  it 
would  seem  appropriate  to  have  S.  1940 
before  the  Finance  Committee  in  the  90th 
Congress  as  it  was  in  the  89th.  I  have 


consulted  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man on  Agriculture  and  Foresti-y,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  EllenderI. 
and  he  advised  me  that  his  committee 
would  have  no  objection  to  such  an  ac- 
tion in  this  situation,  since  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  is 
fully  recognized  and  the  particular  facts 
surrounding  this  bill  could  not  be  re- 
garded as  establishing  a  precedent.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  necessary  parliamentary  action  be 
taken  to  allow  the  Committee  on  Finance 
to  proceed  with  its  consideration  on  this 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  will  be  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  and  it 
will  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  August  9,  1967,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolution: 

S.  1281.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  to  carry  out  the  activities  of 
the  Federal  Field  Committee  for  Develop- 
ment Planning  In  Alaska: 

S.  1296.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
minlsf.'tlon  for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  administrative 
operations,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  1701.  An  act  to  declare  that  the  Unlt«d 
States  holds  in  trust  for  the  Indians  of  the 
Battle  Mountain  Colony  certain  lands  which 
are  used  for  cemeter:-  purposes: 

S.  1762.  An  act  to  amend  section  810  oX 
the  Housing  Act  of  1964  to  extend  for  3  years 
the  fellowship  program  authorized  by  such 
section;  and 

S.J.  Res.  10.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  Golden  Spike  Centennial  Celebration 
Commission. 


chairman,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan].  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  I  Mr.  Hruska]. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  public 
hearings  have  been  scheduled  for 
Wednesday  August  16,  1967,  at  10:30 
ajn.,  In  room  2228  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  on  the  following  nominations: 

Richard  B.  Kellam,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge,  eastern  district  of 
Virginia,  to  fill  a  new  position  created 
by  Public  Law  89-372,  approved  March 
18,  1966. 

John  A.  MacKenzle,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge,  eastern  district 
of  Virginia,  to  fill  a  new  position  created 
by  Public  Law  89-372,  approved  March 
18.  1966. 

Robert  R.  Merhige,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge,  eastern  district 
of  Virginia,  vice  John  D.  Butzner,  Jr., 
elevated. 

At  the  Indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  above  nominations 
may  make  such  representations  as  may 
be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi   [Mr.  Eastland], 


LOW  MORALE  AND  SHORTAGES  IN 
ACCOUNTS  IN  THE  POST  OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  recent  years,  much  criticism 
has  been  directed  at  the  slowdown  in  our 
mail  service. 

Several  months  ago,  I  received  a  re- 
port to  the  effect  that  some  of  the  slow- 
down in  our  mail  service  can  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  in  many  of 
the  post  offices  in  our  larger  cities  morale 
was  at  a  very  low  level.  Allegedly  this 
was  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  a  few 
politically  sponsored  employees  who  were 
either  too  lazy  or  too  incompetent  to  ful- 
fill their  duties  were  being  favored  with 
special  treatment. 

To  determine  the  accuiacy  of  this  re- 
port, I  asked  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  cooperate  in  a  spot  check  of  the  Wash- 
ington office,  and  I  am  presenting  the 
results  of  that  study  here  today. 

It  appears  there  has  been  a  letdown 
in  the  qualification  standards  of  em- 
ployees in  the  post  offices  as  the  result 
of  too  much  emphasis  being  placed  on 
patronage.  Tliis  statement  is  definitely 
not  an  indictment  against  the  over- 
whelming percentage  of  the  employees 
who  are  well  qualified  and  who  are  try- 
ing to  do  a  good  job.  In  fact,  not  only 
should  we  not  criticize  the  majority  of 
such  employees  but  we  should  sym- 
pathize with  the  fact  that  their  jobs  are 
made  harder  when  the  political  drones 
or  incompetents  are  continued  on  the 
payrolls,  working  beside  them — ofttimes 
drawing  the  same  or  even  higher  salaries. 
As  a  glaring  example  of  how  the  De- 
partment coddles  incompetent  employ- 
ees, I  review  the  situation  at  the  Wash- 
ington Post  Office.  An  examination  of  this 
office  disclosed  that  there  were  80  em- 
ployees in  whose  accounts  shortages  have 
been  discovered. 

After  replacing  the  shortages,  some  of 
the  employees  were  reassigned  to  other 
duties;  others  continued  in  the  same 
position.  A  few  were  continuing  to  work 
with  deductions  being  taken  from  their 
salaries  in  order  to  reimburse  the  Gov- 
ernment for  shortages  in  their  accounts. 
It  is  recognized  that  accidentally  errors 
will  happen  with  anyone,  and  the  De- 
partment regulations  have  established 
tolerances  within  which  shortages  or 
overages  are  not  required  to  be  adjusted 
immediately  when  it  has  been  estab- 
lished that  such  discrepancies  are  due 
only  to  errors. 

Ttie  tolerances  as  outlined  in  the  reg- 
ulations are  as  follows : 
Amount  of  accountability:  Tolerance 

81  to  $300 »1 

$300.01    to    $1,000 5 

$1,000.01   to  $5,000 10 

•5,000.01  and  above 20 

As  an  example  of  how  this  tolerance 
has  been  ignored,  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  accounts  of  four  employees 
in  the  Washington  ofiBce  showed  short- 
ages of  over  $500  each.  Their  shortages 
were  as  follows:  $790.65;  $899.40;  $752.08; 
and    $848.27.    One    had   an    overage    of 
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$518.87.  Eight  employees  had  shortages 
in  their  accounts  of  between  $200  and 
$500.  In  examining  the  accounts  of  27 
employees,  shortages  of  between  $100  and 
$200  were  found. 


At  this  point,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  list 
of  the  shortages  of  these  80  employees 
along  with  the  Department  s  conrunents 
on  each  case.  In  compliance  with  the  re- 


quest of  the  Department,  all  names  have 
been  deleted. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Date  Amount 

shortage  ol 

discovered      shortage 


Raster  designation 


Administrative 
action 


Adiustment 


Jan.  10,1966 

Jan.  12.1966 
Jan.  13,1966 
ian.  18.1966 
Jan.  21.1966 

Do 

Jan.  2S,1966 

Oo 

Ja«.  22.1966 

Jan.   28.1966 

Fab.  8. 1966 
Feb.     9. 1966 

Do 

Feb.  10,1966 
Feb.   14,1966 

Fab.   17,1966 

Feb    21.1966 

Do.  .     . 

Mar.    7.  1966 

Mar    16,1966 

Do 

Mar.  17.1966 
Mar  18,  ;966 
Mar.  30,1966 

Apr.     4. 1966 

Apr.     7,  1966 

Do...     . 

Apr.  15.1966 

Apr.  28.  1966 

May     i.  1966 

Oo 

DO 

May  12.1966 

May  13,1966 


May  16,1966 
May  19.1966 


161.06    Assistant  superin-        Adjusted  from  overages. 

lendant. 

66.76    ClerK Shortage  replaced. 

71  28    do Reassigned..  Do. 

790  65     ....do do Do. 

57  46     ...do do Do. 

81  47    ....do Do. 

63.26  do      Adjusted  from  overages  in  trust 

(un.l 

106.30       .   -do Adjusted  trom  overages. 

899  40    Stamp  clerk Reassigned..  Shortage  replaced  bv  install- 
ments. 

198  95    AsMstint  superin-        Adiuiled  from  overages. 

tendenL 

100  iXJ    Money  order  clerk Shortage  replaced. 

67.  J9    ClerK Oo 

158.  5^     ..   .do. Oo 

74  12    Superintendent Adjusted  trom  overages. 

96  51     Clerk  in  charge.  Shortage  replaced. 

contrKt  station. 

194  34    Clerk Adjusted  trom  overages  in  trust 

fund 

350.65    do Reassigned..  Shortage  replaced. 

70  87  do        Investigation  pending. 

62  37      ...do Do 

70.05     do Adiusted  from  overages. 

222.00    Clerk  in  charge.  Shortage  replaced. 

contnct  station. 

59  07    Clerk   Shortage  replaced. 

52.97  do. Adjusted  from  overages. 

yj.  06    Assistant  superirt- Shortage  replaced. 

lendenL 

50.57    Clerk CauOenad...  Do. 

50  82  do Do. 

317.46    Superintendent Shortage  rephced  by  install- 
ments 

98  63  do. Adjusted  when  a  discrepancy 

came  to  light 

'513.87    Operitions  officer Adjusted  to  shortage  of  clerk. 

55.06  Clerk Shortage  replaced 

752.08    do Reassigned..  Adjusted  trom  overages  and 

replaced  1233.21 

58  34    Clerk  Shortage  replaced. 

109  39    Assistant  superin-        Investigation  pending. 

tend  en  t. 

174.73    Clerk Cautioned  Shortage  replaced. 

and  reas- 
signed. 

69.02    do Oo 

184.48    do Shortage    replaced    b/    mstall- 

men'. 


Date  Amount 

shortage  of 

discovered     shortage 


Roster  designation 


Administrative 
action 


Adjustment 


May  19,  1966  J68.05  Clerk Shortage  replaced. 

Do 112.63  do Adjusted  from  overages. 

Do 120.41  do Cautioned...           Do 

May  27.1966  124.02  do Reassigned..  Shortage  replaced. 

May   31.1966  90.63       .     ao..    Do 

Do..  50.10  Substitute  clerk Adjusted  with  patron. 

June    2,1966  224.56  Clerk  in  charge.            Shortage  replaced. 

contract  station. 

July    18,1966  848.27  Clerk Investigation  pending. 

July   25,1966  50.06        .  do Shortage  replaced. 

Aug.    4,1966  119  58  Superintendent Investigation  pending. 

Aug.  10.  1966  83.85  Clerk Shorlage  replaced. 

Aug.  15,:966  60  30  do Rea»»ign«d..           Do. 

Do 68.12           do do Do. 

Do 276.30  Assistant  super-           Do. 

intendent. 

Aug    16,1966  100.04  Foreman Adjusted  trom  overages 

Do 126.83  Clerk Reduced  J4!  o;  Irom  overage?: 

balance  replaced 

Aug.  17.1966  78.26  do Adjusted  from  overages  in  trust 

tuid. 

Do 57  93  .   .do Shortage  repl.Ked. 

Do 136.53  .   .  do Adjusted  from  overages. 

Aug.  18, 1966  121.27  Acting  superintend-     Shortage  replaced. 

ent. 

Aug.  23,1966  182.60  Clerk Reassigned..  Investigation  pending. 

Aug    29,1965  134.51  ....do Oo. 

Aug    31.1966  214.14  ....do Do 

Do 82.81  do Do 

Do 76.56        .do Shortage  replaced. 

Sept    1.1966  68  85  Clerk Investigation  pending. 

Oo 57  25  Foreman ..    Reassigned..  Shortage  replaced. 

Sept    6.1966  100  00  Money  order  clerk Adjusted  from  overages. 

Sept    7.1966  121.93  Clerk   Do 

Sept    8,1966  79  63           do.     Shortage  replaced 

Do ..  157  25  Foreman Adjusted  from  overages. 

Oo 77  39  Clerk Shortage  replaced 

Sept.  15.  1%6  70.55  ....do Oo 

Sept  23.  1966  107  56  do -,..,.,    ,„,., Investigation  pending. 

Sepi  :>7.  1956  97  45  ...do Do. 

Sepi  29,  1966  106  63          do... Do. 

Do 138.74  Foreman Oo. 

Do 263.92  ...do Do. 

Sept  30,1966  127  73  Clerk Oo. 

Do..  175  83  ..do Do. 

Oct    24.1966  56  04  do Replaced  J5  94  and  balance 

ailjusled  trom  overages. 

Do 194.90  do Adjusle:!  trom  overages  in 

trust  fund. 

Do 63.52  do Investigation  pendiig. 

Oct    26,1966  293  87        .do ..           Oo 
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■  Overage. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  next  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Department's  letter  of  December  1, 
1968,  explaining  these  shortages,  as  well 
as  the  steps  taken  toward  correction  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Post  Office  Department. 
Washington,  DC  ,  December  1, 196S. 
Hon.  John  J.  Wit,i,i\M3. 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

DXAK  Senator:  This  has  reference  to  your 
letter  of  October  26.  lii«6,  in  which  you  re- 
quest a  report  of  the  Department's  experi- 
ence In  connection  with  shortages  In  poet  of- 
fice employee's  accounts,  and  Postmaster 
General  O'Brien's  reply  of  October  31,  1966. 
The  Postmaster  General  directed  that  we 
provide  you  with  the  information  you  de- 
•Ire. 

The  term  shortaj?e  as  used  In  t.he  Postal 
Service  Is  the  failure  of  a  postal  employee  to 
account  for  the  full  amount  of  the  funds 
and/or  postage  stock  assigned  to  or  received 
by  him  In  the  performance  of  his  official 
duties.  On  the  other  hand,  an  "overage" 
Is  any  excess  over  and  above  accountability 
exlartlng  In  the  funds  and  or  stock  officially 
In  possession  of  an  employee. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  established 
tolerances  within  which  shortages  or  over- 
ages are  not  required  to  be  adjusted  immedi- 


ately where  such  discrepancies  are  due  only 
to  errors.  The  tolerances  are  as  follows: 

Amount  of  accountability:  Tolerance 

•  1  to  1300 H 

8:300  01  to  $1.000 -       5 

•  1. 04X101   to  $5.000 10 

85.000  01    and    above 20 

Postmasters  and  employees  are  required  by 
law  (Title  39,  U.S.  Code,  Sections  2208  and 
2i!09 1  to  account  for  all  public  funds  that 
may  come  Into  their  possession  or  Into  cus- 
tody of  their  office.  In  keeping  with  this  re- 
quirement, specific  control  and  protective 
regulations  have  been  established  by  the  De- 
p.irtment  in  an  endeavor  to  protect  the  In- 
terest of  the  Government  as  well  as  the  ac- 
countable employee. 

Control  Is  accomplished  principally  by 
means  of  assigning  flied  accountabilities  of 
stamped  paper  and  funds,  and  obtaining  a 
receipt  from  the  .accountable  employee  or 
contractor. 

Postmasters  are  required  to  establish  con- 
trols within  their  respective  offices  to  assure 
proper  accounting  A.«t  a  means  of  assuring 
that  controls  are  maintained,  regulations 
have  been  issued  prescribing  that  post- 
masters, finance  examiners,  or  other  deslg- 
n.ited  employees,  are  to  examine  all  hxed 
credits  a:  least  once  In  each  six-month  cycle. 
Examinations  may  be  made  more  frequently 
where  conditions  Indicate  such  action  Is 
needed  or  advisable. 

Where  no  criminality  Is  Indicated  In  con- 
nection with  shortages  or  overages  dlscloeed. 


postmasters  take  corrective  actl  n  by  re- 
quiring that  the  employees  replace  tlie 
shortages  or  show  some  extenuating  circum- 
stance that  would  warrant  submlsslrn  and 
consideration  of  a  claim  for  remission  ol 
liability.  In  such  circumstances,  considera- 
tion may  be  given  to  having  the  adjustment 
made  by  Installment  payments.  Overages  are 
immediately  collected,  but  an  overage  may 
be  used  to  offset  a  related  shortage  In  the 
accountability  of  the  same  or  another  em- 
ployee In  all  these  cases,  postmasters  also 
consider  whether  other  administrative  cor- 
rective action  Is  In  order. 

If  a  financial  examination  discloses  a  seri- 
ous loss  of  Government  funds  or  embezzle- 
ment Is  Indicated  or  suspected,  the  poet- 
master  Is  required  to  report  to  the  appro- 
priate Postal  Inspector  In  Charge  by 
telephone  or  telegraph  and  make  no  further 
Investigation  or  Inquiry.  Moreover,  all 
shortages  or  overages  of  $50.00  or  more  in 
the  official  accountability  of  an  employee  or 
contractor  handling  Government  funds  or 
accountable  paper  are  reported  to  appropri- 
ate Postal  Inspectors  In  Charge,  but  post- 
masters go  ahead  with  adjustments  where 
criminality  Is  not  indicated. 

The  Departmental  policy  is  to  recommend 
to  the  General  Accounting  Office  that  em- 
ployees not  be  held  i>ersonally  liable  for  any 
loes  or  deficiency  resulting  from  circum- 
stances beyond  their  control.  It  Is  necessary 
In  these  Instances  that  it  be  clearly  estab 
Ushed  that  the  employee  had.  in  fact,  com- 
piled with  regulations. 


In  addition  to  shortages  reported  to  the 
Inspectors  in  Charge  by  postmasters,  In- 
spectors find  shortages  when  conducting 
their  regular  Inspections  of  post  offices. 
During  the  current  calendar  year  through 
October  31  there  have  been  2,625  investiga- 
tions by  postal  inspectors  initiated  on  short- 
ages reported  by  postmasters  or  disclosed 
by  inspections.  81  of  them  at  Washington, 
DC.  There  were  97  arrests  and  85  convic- 
tions lor  embezzlements  by  postmasters, 
postal  employees,  and  contractors,  but  none 
of  these  was  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  Poet 
Office.  In  all  these  cases.  Inspectors  also  give 
&ttentl»u.to  the  need  for  any  corrective 
jdministratlve  action.  Where  such  need  Is 
clearly  in  evidence,  Inspectors  prepare  and 
present  letters  of  prof>osed  adverse  action  to 
offending  employees.  Generally,  where  there 
;5  an  arrest  and.or  embezzlement  Is  proven, 
tiie  employee  is  removed  from  the  Service. 
Regardless  of  the  existence  or  non-exist- 
ence of  criminality  and  the  necessity  for  con- 
sideration of  Initiating  appropriate  discipli- 
nary proceedings,  Inspectors  are  required  to 
malte  demand  on  the  employees  for  replace- 
ments of  the  amounts  of  shortages  In  those 
cases  investigated  by  them.  Where  there  is 
no  criminality  on  the  part  of  the  employee, 
If  the  amount  exceeds  that  which  the  em- 
ployee can  replace  at  the  time  and  he  re- 
quests permission  to  make  restitution  by  pay- 
ing by  installments,  the  postal  Inspector 
submits  a  written  report  for  administrative 
review  and  decision  at  the  regional  or  de- 
partmental level  as  to  approval  of  the  ar- 
rangement. If  criminality  Is  Involved,  how- 
ever, and  the  employee  cannot,  or  will  not, 
replace  the  shortage  inunedlately,  all  funds 
due  him.  Including  retirement  deductions  to 
t^e  extent  of  the  Indebtedness,  are  subject  to 
being  withheld  and  applied  to  the  amount 
due  Any  balance  remaining  due  the  United 
States  is  then  collected  from  the  employee's 
surety  company. 

By  concentrating  our  attention  on  the  one 
post  office,  Washington.  DC,  it  is  possible  to 
provide  the  particulars  of  the  shortage  slt- 
uaUon  In  that  post  office  thereby  giving  you 
a  meaningful  presentation.  In  order  to  fur- 
n;sh  similar  Information  on  all  offices,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  request  reports  from 
a'.l  postmasters,  because,  except  for  the 
cases  reported  to  Inspectors  in  Charge  men- 
tioned earlier  herein,  the  records  ars  main- 
tained at  the  individual  post  offices. 

With  regard  to  the  Washington,  D.C.  Post 
Offlee.  it  Is  the  present  policy  to  consider  a 
transfer  from  financial  assignment  of  any 
employee  who  Is  found  short  in  his  fixed 
credit  In  the  amount  of  $100.00  or  more.  If 
an  employee  Is  short  less  than  $100.00  but 
has  been  found  short  in  his  fixed  credit  in 
the  amount  of  $100.00  or  more  as  the  result 
Of  two  or  more  examinations,  consideration 
will  also  be  given  to  such  a  transfer. 

During  the  4th  postal  accounting  period 
from  September  10  through  October  7.  1966. 
the  accountability  of  the  post  office  at  Wash- 
ington. DC.  for  stock  and  funds  on  hand, 
including  receipts  and  disbursements,  to- 
talled $67,733.664  37.  The  Shortages,  pending 
adjustment  and  shown  In  the  suspense  ac- 
Munt  of  that  post  office  on  October  7.  1966, 
totalled  $9,010.40,  representing  .00013  of  the 
total  accountability  of  the  office  for  the  pe- 
riod During  the  period  January  1  through 
October  12,  1966,  total  shortages  disclosed 
In  the  Washington,  DC.  Post  Office  were  $13,- 
399.40.  In  that  same  period,  total  overages 
were  about  $7,900.00. 

Enclosed  for  your  confidential  Information 
li  a  listing  of  the  81  shortages  in  the  post 
office  at  Washington,  DC.  that  were  reported 
to  the  Postal  Inspection  Service,  during  the 
ctirrent  calendar  year  through  October  31. 
This  listing  shows  any  administrative  and/ 
or  adjustment  action  taken  in  each  case,  and 
where  investigation  has  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted that  is  indicated.  We  ask  that  this  be 
kept  confidential  as  there  Is  no  evidence  of 


deliberate  wrongdoing  In  these  cases,  and, 
therefore,  no  reason  to  make  them  part  of 
a  public  record. 

We  trust  that  this  will  adequately  answer 
any  questions  you  may  have  on  this  prob- 
lem, but.  If  further  particulars  are  desired, 
please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

H.  B.  Montague, 

Chief  Inspector. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Department  has  mini- 
mized the  seriousness  of  these  shortages 
on  the  basis  that  they  represent  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  overall  receipts 
of  the  Washington  office.  I  disagree  com- 
pletely with  that  line  of  reasoning.  The 
real  loss  to  the  American  taxpayers  and 
to  the  mail  service  in  general  results  not 
from  the  shortages  as  measured  in  the 
dollar  voliune  but  rather  as  these  short- 
a.ges  raise  a  question  as  to  the  compe- 
tence or  eligibility  of  the  employees  to 
fulfill  the  duties  of  their  jobs.  What  is 
most  disturbing  is  the  apparent  laxity  on 
the  part  of  the  superiors  who  have  con- 
doned such  loose  practices  and  who  even 
now  seem  to  defend  the  situation. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice extend  this  examination  to  other 
large  offices  to  see  if  this  same  pattern 
prevails. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RACE  RIOT  DISCUSSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vir,?inia.  Mr. 
President,  the  International  Platform 
Association  recently  held  its  65th  annual 
convention  at  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel 
here  in  Washington,  D.C.  At  that  con- 
vention there  was  a  discussion  between 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Mayor  Ivan 
AUen.  Mr.  Roy  Wilkins,  and  Mr.  Dick 
Gregory  on  the  subject  of  race  riots. 
The  discussion  was  moderated  by  Mr. 
Mark  Evans,  and  Mr.  Drew  Pearson 
was  a  special  guest.  The  discussion  took 
place  on  WTTG  5,  Metromedia  Tele- 
vision. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  the  entire  discussion  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Special  Edition  of  Face  to  Face 
(A    discussion    between   Dr.    Martin    Luther 
King.  Mayor  Ivan  Allen,  Mr.  Roy  Wlllslns, 
Mr.    blck    Gregory;    moderated    by    Marie 
Evans;    special  guest,   Mr.  Drew  Pearson) 
Dr.  King.  I  am  Martin  Luther  King,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference. 


Mr.  Allen.  I  am  Ivan  Allen,  Jr.,  Mayor  ol 
the  City  of  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Mr.  Wilkins.  My  name  is  Roy  Wilkins,  and 
I'm  Executive  Director  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People. 

Mr.  Gregory.  I  am  Dick  Gregory,  and  I  feel 
that  I'm  a  passive  revolutionist. 

Mr.  Evans.  My  name  is  Mark  Evans.  The 
gentlemen  you  have  Just  met,  and  you,  are 
about  to  meet  Face  to  Face. 

Welcome  to  a  special  edition  of  Face  to 
Face.  The  long,  hot  summer  has  been  marked 
by  race  riots  of  such  violence  and  unprece- 
dented number  that  every  citizen  among  us 
must  consider  the  cause  and  the  cure  his 
personal  concern.  Thanks  to  the  cooperation 
of  the  International  Platform  Association, 
meeting  here  in  convention  In  the  Sheraton 
Park  Hotel  in  Washington,  D.C,  Face  to  Face 
is  bringing  you  an  exploration  of  this  ex- 
plosive problem. 

Drew  Pearson,  nationally  syndicated 
columnist,  is  responsible  for  bringing  to  this 
platform  the  distinguished  men  you've  Just 
met.  Now,  let's  meet  Drew  Pearson. 

Drew,  would  you  give  us  a  little  bit  of  the 
background  of  the  Association?  First,  I 
understand  you've  been  Its  President,  you 
are  now  its  Program  Chairman.  Ji»Bt  a  word 
about  Its  history  and  Its  purpose. 

Mr.  Pearson.  Well,  the  International  Plat- 
form Association  was  founded  approximately 
75  years  ago  by  my  father,  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  and  other  speakers  of  that  era. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  thought  you  said  your  father 
was  William  Jennings  Bryan  there  for  a  few 
moments. 

Mr.  Pearson.  No,  they  were  friends. 
Mr.  Evans.  Oh,  I  see. 

Mr.  Pearson.  This  was  In  a  day  before  the 
microphone,  before  television,  when  plat- 
form was  the  symbol  of  free  discussion,  and 
the  members — it  was  a  trade  association, 
still  is  to  some  extent.  The  members  believe 
In  free  discussion.  They  used  the  platform 
for  speaking,  for  music,  entertainment,  and 
this  Is  still  the  case,  and  we  believe  In  dis- 
cussion of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  Evans.  The  audience  here  primarily 
Is  made  up  of  professional  lecturers,  amateur 
lecturers,  and  those  who  appear  on  platforms 
all  over  the  nation, 

Mr.  Pearson.  For  the  most  part. 
Mr.  Evans.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Drew 
Pearson. 

We're  going  to  have  some  discussion  now 
between  some  of  these  members  of  the 
panel,  and  each  will  make  a  brief  summation 
of  that  which  they  have  said  In  a  short  talk 
prior  to  our  having  gone  on  the  air,  and 
weni  have  that  right  after  I  share  this  mes- 
sage with  you. 

Mr.  Evans.  At  a  most  appropriate  time  this 
distinguished  panel  are  appearing  before  a 
large  gathering  here  at  the  Sheraton  Park 
Hotel  In  Washington.  All  America,  and  ail 
the  world,  is  concerned  about  the  riots  that 
have  taken  place  In  our  cities.  As  has  been 
stated  previously,  these  gentlemen  have 
made  some  brief  talks  prior  to  our  having 
gone  on  the  air,  and  we're  going  to  ask  them 
in  summation  to  point  out  the  major  points 
they  wish  to  emphasize,  and  I'll  turn  first 
to  Dr.  King. 

Dr.  King.  The  problems  of  our  cities  to- 
day are  very  great,  and  the  problems  of  Ne- 
groes living  in  these  cities  are  equally  great 
and  extensive.  Some  92 ^o  of  the  Negroes  of 
the  United  States  find  themselves  living  in 
cities,  and  they  find  themselves  living  in  a 
triple  ghetto  in  these  cities  on  the  whole:  a 
ghetto  of  race,  a  ghetto  of  poverty,  and  a 
ghetto  of  human  misery,  and  by  the  thou- 
sands and  even  millions  Negroes  find  them- 
selves unemployed  and  underemployed.  The 
young  people  find  themselves  attending  seg- 
regated schools  that  are  so  often  devoid  of 
quality  and  thousands  and  thousands  of 
Negroes  in  these  cities  are  forced  to  live  in 
rat  Infested,  vermin  filled  slums.  All  of  these 
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conditions  have  made  for  great  despair  and 
so  many  of  tiie  people  who  hnd  themselves 
caught  up  in  :he  itgony  of  their  dally  lives 
end  up  with  the  view  that  life  Is  a  long  jnd 
desolat-!  corridor  with  no  exit  sign,  and  these 
are  the  people  who  In  moments  of  despera- 
tion find  themselves  engaging  in  riots  tnat 
we  have  .seen  t.iking  place  In  our  country. 
and  even  th. -ugh  most  of  the  people  who  sre 
In  tnese  hopeiesi  situations  do  not  not.  It 
Is  now  necessary  for  all  to  see  that  a  destruc- 
tive minority  can  poison  the  well  springs 
from  whic.li  the  majority  must  drink.,  and  so 
It  Is  necessary  for  the  nation  as  a  whole  lo 
rise  up  n'.w  and  find  answers  to  the  deep 
social  problem.  They  mvist  be  answers  that 
are  real  and  honest,  and  they  must  be  an- 
swers that  will  lead  to  positive  and  massive 
action  programs,  programs  that  will  spend 
the  necessary  money,  the  billions  of  do'.lars 
to  get  rid  ol  the  blight  of  uur  cities,  to  get 
rid  of  the  slums,  to  eradicate  the  poverty,  to 
make  Integrated  quality  education  n  reality. 
and  I  believe  that  with  this  kind  of  commit- 
ment we  can  solve  the  problem  Tliere  can 
be  no  gainsaying  of  the  fact  that  we  re  In  a 
moment  of  crisis,  but  every  crisis  has  not 
only  Its  danger  points,  but  It  has  its  oppor- 
tunities and  It  is  my  gre.it  hope  that  Amer- 
ica at  this  hour  will  see  the  opportunities 
and  meet  them  heitd  on  and  stand  up  and 
make  the  .^meric;iii  dream  a  reality 

Mr  Evans  Thank  you.  Dr  King.  Now, 
Mayor  Ivan  Allen  of  Atlanta.  Georgia. 

Mayor  Allen  I  support  the  position  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  stated  last 
evening,  that  in  a  Democratic  society  law  and 
order  must  be  maintained  at  all  costs  Lo- 
cally. I  will  attempt  to  do  this  through  the 
protective  forces  of  the  City  of  Atlanta  Lack- 
ing the  capabilities  111  have  no  hesitation 
to  call  for  the  National  Guard  or  In  a  rare 
Instance  to  ask  for — if  necessary  for  Fed- 
eral troops  iind  intervention 

I  win  not.  however  hide  behind  just  a 
facade  of  law  and  order  We  must  recognize 
that  the  deep  problems  that  have  created 
these  unlawful  acts  mum  be  solved  I  would 
propose  that  in  order  to  solve  them  that  we 
mount  a  massive  attack  on  the  slums  of 
America,  that  we  provide  the  necessary  funds 
over  a  three  to  five  year  period  to  build  the 
necessary  number  of  low  income  housing 
units  that  would  eliminate  the  slums  I 
would  qualify  that  by  saying  that  Incorpo- 
rated In  the  prcH^ram  we  should  provide  for 
hiring  people  that  now  are  unemployed  In 
the  slums  In  this  bu.ldln^  pr(*;ram  The  unit 
should  be  widely  dispersed  and  we  should 
provide  a  decent  place  for  people  in  this 
country  to  live  on  a  minimum  standard 
that  would  make  it  possible  to  qualify  them 
for  good  Jobs  and  to  receive  the  opportunities 
of  education 

Mr  Evans  Thank  vou  very  much.  Now  Mr 
Roy  Wllklns 

Mr.  WiLKiNS  The  primary  necessity  as  I 
see  It.  U  for  us  to  resurrect  a  phrase  from 
the  report  on  the  Watts  riot  of  19€3.  a  phrase 
that  unfortunately  has  been  iijnored  The 
Commlaslon  there  recommended  that  the 
problems  be  attacked  with  a  revolutionary 
attitude.  That  meant  if  I  understand  the 
language,  that  our  approach  to  the  problems 
of  the  slums  and  of  the  minorities  must  not 
be  bualnesa  as  usual,  must  not  be  routine. 
must  not  be  bound  by  tradition,  must  take 
Into  account  the  cost  only  In  the  light  of 
the  reculta  to  be  obtained  If  we  can  spend 
taO  billion  for  war.  if  we  can  revive  a  whole 
continent  of  Europe,  underwrite  the  econ- 
omies of  Germany.  France.  Italy.  England. 
and  see  that  these  people  recover  their 
equilibrium,  then  we  can  underwrite  the 
co«t  of  recovering  the  equilibrium  of  our 
own  native  black  people  now 
(Applause  | 

Thla  la  not  easy  and  it  will  not  yield  to 
lmp«tlenoe  or  tantrums  or  foot  stamping  or 
aocuaatlons.  but  it  must  yield  to  a  revolu- 
tionary attitude  In   schools,  in  housing,   as 


Mayor  Allen  has  s-uggesteU.  and  in  employ- 
ment. We  have  got  lo  recognize  that  we  have 
20  million  black  deprived  people  here,  we 
have  several  more  millions  of  white  deprived 
people  pfKjr  people,  and  If  the  richest  na- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  world  cannot  solve 
the  problem  of  living  for  Its  own  people,  then 
we  de.serve  to  go  down  the  drain  We  won't, 
of  course,  because  we  will  solve  It 

Mr    Evans    Thank   you.   Dr    Wllklns    Now 
Dick  Gregory  please. 
I  Applause  I 

Mr  Gregory  I'm  going  to  have  to  talk 
very  fast  because  I  have  to  fly  out  of  here 
shortly  to  Kansas  City.  Missouri,  to  help  out 
a  friend  of  mine  a  white  cat  that  Just  moved 
into  an  all  colored  neighborhood. 
I  General  laughter  ) 

And  some  colored  bigot  burned  a  water- 
melon on  his  front  lawn. 
i  General  laughter  ] 

You  know,  when  you  look  at  the  amount 
of  humor  some  times  this  gets  very  frighten- 
ing When  you  stop  and  think  that  I  said  it 
and  Congress  did  not  pass  an  antl  rat  bill, 
but  they  passed  an  antl  riot  bill,  which 
means  that  our  Senate  and  Congress  might 
be  more  antl  Negro  than  antl  rat  I'm  sitting 
here  with  some  gentlemen  that  I've  met  In 
very  strange  fK^^iiion.  Mr  Drew  Pearson,  who 
helped  me  *eed  people  in  Mississippi  with 
$150  OC^  worth  of  turkeys  on  Christmas,  and 
I  would  say  — and  I  say  this  with  qualified 
authority  tjecause  I've  spent  over  $300,000 
doing  research  of  this  problem,  and  I  would 
say  that  offset  violence  In  this  country  six 
months  Dr  Martin  Luther  King  and  I  met 
In  Jail  under  strange  circumstances  It's  fun- 
ny the  night  we  got  arrested  on  Good  Friday 
morning  and  when  I  checked  the  cell  block 
Easter  Sunday,  he  w.is  gone 
I  General  laughter  Applause  | 
I  had  the  good  fortune  of  being  In  Mayor 
Allen's  Jails  in  Atlanta,  and  I  say  this  In  all 
sincerity,  that  I'm  very  thrilled  when  I  heard 
that  they  picked  brother  Jenkins  to  serve 
on  the  board  with  you  because  out  of  all 
the  Jails  I've  been  In.  this  was  the  only 
Jail,  through  his  police  commissioner  there, 
that  you  didn't  feel  like  fighting  when  you 
come  out.  and  I'm  glad  that  he's  on  the 
board. 

I  Applause  | 

Mr  Wllklns  here,  we  met  We  was  trying 
to  feed  some  people  In  Mississippi,  and  In  one 
days  time,  my  Intnxluctlon  to  him.  Is  he 
helped  me  sell  $16,000  worth  of  records  in 
one  day's  time,  and  I  am  very  nervous  sit- 
ting here  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  be- 
cause you  are  sitting  here  looking  at  two 
men  that  are  the  most  powerful  people  in 
this  country  today,  because  what  they  will 
come  up  on  this  commission  will  decide  if 
.^me^tca  will  survive  or  not.  and  this  is  how 
Important  this  Is  Our  faith  and  destiny  of 
this  country  survivine  lies  In  these  two  gen- 
tlemen's hands  This  Is  how  Important  this 
commission  is.  and  if  they  do  not  do  the  Job. 
this  country  Is  In  trouble  I  listened  to  the 
President  s  speech  last  night  I  felt  that  we 
should  have  had  a  Negro  coch;ilrman  be- 
r.iuse  I  know  what's  going  on  out  there,  and 
I  know  what — how  that  ghetto  brother  feels 
We  have  Roy  Wllklns  sitting  here  who  has 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  minds  one  of  the 
most  ethical,  moral  men  in  the  world  Mayor 
Allen,    to    me.    is    not    a    politician     He    is    a 

statesman    I  feel  we  should  have  had 

I  Applause  | 

I  feel  we  should  have  had  a  militant  Negro 
on  there,  whether  you  like  It  or  not  because 
we're  fighting  for  survival  now  I  also  feel 
th.it  we  have  too  many  politicians  on  there 
that  we're  in  a  time  of  crisis — and  I  don't 
say  this  to  belittle — and  we  need  more 
statesmen  Statesmen  flex  their  minds,  and 
p<j!lt!clans  flex  their  muscles  and  I  feel  that 
we  sh'iuld  have  had  more  psychiatrists,  more 
phllo8<jpherR  more  sociologists  because  we 
are  in  trouble  in  this  country  Believe  me 
I  Applause  | 


And  in  summtni;  up  what  I  w.int  to  say 
that  the  first  thin^  this  commission  shou.c 
do — the  first  thing — Is  lo  get  a  nations. 
document,  signed  by  the  President,  to  apolo- 
gize for  the  South,  that  we  In  this  country 
blame  the  South  tor  this  hUhy  race  probleir 
for  100  years,  and  now  the  whole  world 
know  It  was  America's  problem,  and  as  th« 
South  was  blamed  wrongly  they  reacted  by 
lynchlngs  and  bombing  The  Negro  have 
been  blamed  wrongly.  We've  been  blamed 
for  all  of  the  ipiiorance,  all  cf  the  wrong  dc- 
ings.  and  we're  acting  Just  like  the  South- 
erner. We're  tearing  up  buildings  and  doinj 
everything  Follow^  the  parallel  please.  The 
South  needs  to  be  apulogisied  because  this 
Is  a  national  problem,  and  I  hope  you  will 
see  to  It  that  they  will  do  that.  If  we  trea; 
this  problem  the  way  we  treat  a  slum  bu.id- 
ing  that  burns  down — when  the  fire  com- 
missioner shows  up,  the  first  'aiing  he  says, 
'We're  going  to  check  into  .t  and  see  «ha; 
caused  It  "  If  we  check  Into  these  explosions 
and  see  what  caused  them  Inste^id  of  talfcn? 
alxjut  looters  and  hoodlums,  che<  k  and  Hud 
out  what  caused  it.  because  yju're  aware  ot 
a  theory  called  spontaneous  combustion 
When  you  put  dirty,  oily,  gre.isy  rags  m  a 
closet,  you  close  the  door  so  air  dui't  circu- 
late, nature's  going  Uj  take  care  of  the  ref 
You  can  call  those  rags  Ignorant  You  ai: 
caJl  them  nigger,  you  can  call  them  fool 
If  you  don't  have  enough  wisdom  to  open 
up  that  door,  it's  spontaneous  combustioii 
The     black     ghettos     in     Americ.i     today    b 

America's  oUy.  dirty,  greasy  rags,  and 

Mr.  Evans,  I  think  we'll  have  to  call  a  hull 
there    Thanks  very  much    Dick  Gregory 
I  Applause.  I 

We'll  have  plenty  of  opport.inity  as  i^.( 
program  progresses.  We  hope  that  the  i.udl- 
eiice  will  participate  later  in  this  progri.m 
iis  we're  going  to  ask  them  to  do.  and  we  r.up« 
that  they  will  be  abrasive  with  their  ques- 
tions because  I  think  that's  the  beat  way 
to  get  information  from  these  talented  peo- 
ple. 

From  the  convention  of  the  International 
Platform  Association,  met  In  convention  here 
in  Wa-shington.  D  C  ,  at  the  Sheraton  P<irii 
Hotel,  we  have  distinguished  panel  frim 
whom  you've  already  heard  in  their  siimina- 
tion  statements  I'd  like  very  much  to  throw 
this  question  out  for  you  I  find  that  you 
agree  more  than  you  disagree,  and  I  would 
like  to  iusk  this  question,  inasmuch  as  you 
have  placed  much  of  the  blame  t  n  poverty 
in  the  nation,  and  I'd  like  to  quote  ,1  man- 
I  haven't  got  permission  from  the  copyright 
owners,  but  he's  within  my  arm's  length  here 
and  I'm  going  to  ask  a  question  which  he 
proposed  in  a  column  recently,  where  he  said. 
No  one  thought  It  could  have  happened  In 
America  because  we  are  directing  our 
thoughts  to  what  caused  the  race  riots,  but 
It  did  happen  in  a  city  completely  integrated 
III  a  city  where  Negroes  had  lucrative  Job? 
in  the  auto  plants,  the  only  city  in  the  United 
States  sending  two  Negroes  to  Congress,  m 
Detroit  Negroes  and  whites  for  many  years 
have  lived  side  by  side  Most  of  them  owned 
their  own  homes  Walter  Reuther  years  ago 
had  welcomed  Negroes  Into  the  United  Auto 
Workers,  making  it  one  of  the  most  complete- 
ly integrated  unions  m  the  nation  The  st.^te 
of  Michigan  has  probably — Is  the  leader  in 
the  civil  rights  movement  as  far  as  legisla- 
tion is  concerned  "  So  the  question  no'* 
comes  up.  why  the  riots''  Here  It  seems  a 
city  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  Model  City- 
situation,  poverty  programs,  name  it.  Would 
you   care   to  answer  that,   anyone   of  you? 

Mr  Gregory  I  think  riots  are— again  wf 
Just  can't  say  why  In  one  city.  I  think  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  told  us  in  1857.  when  he  made 
speech  and  said,  when  you  have  succeeded  in 
dehumanizing  the  Negro,  when  you  have  put 
him  down  and  placed  him  where  the  ray  of 
hope  Is  blown  out  as  in  the  darkness  of  the 
damned,  when  you  have  extinguished  his 
soul    in    this    world    and    placed    him   where 
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tl.e  ray  of  hope  is  blown  out.  are  you  quite 
sure  tiie  demon  you  have  aroused  will  not 
turn  and  rend  you?  We  waji  warned  In  12 — — 
Mr  Evans.  Well,  my  que.^tion  Is:  the  argu- 
ments that  you  have  used  as  a  reason  for  the 
race  riots  seemingly  were  on  their  way  to 
being  taken  care  of  or  had  been  uiken  care 
of  in  Detroit,  and  yet  thi.s  hns  been  probably 
the  worst  example  of  a  riot  In  our  American 
history. 

Mr   GBEGor.Y    Well,  when  we  s  ly 

Mr  EvANS-  Doctor  King' 
Dr.  KiVG.  Well.  I  w.is  .ibout  to  say  I  would 
question  whether  the  problem  h;.s  been  t.iken 
care  of  in  Detroit  in  a  thorough,  massive 
sense.  Now  certainly.  Detroit  has  made  some 
slgnlflcmt  progress,  and  I  would  be  the  Urst 
to  s.iy  that  some  of  the  conditions  that  I've 
seen  in  some  other  cities  ;;re  not  as  great  cr 
in  as  intensified  form  a.s  in  Detroit,  but  I 
think  we  would  have  to  admit  t.hi.t  Detroit 
has  the  same  problems  that  we  tiiid  in  other 
cities;  in  other  words,  there  is  still  a  great 
gulf  between  NV^ro  income  :ind  white  in- 
come. That's  true  m  Detroit;  it's  true  in  all 
ot  our  major  cities  The  unemployment  rate, 
as  I  said,  is  twice  as  Inch  Now,  tiiat's  true 
;n  Detroit;  I  didn't  know  tlie  figures  on  It, 
hut  It's  about  the  s.une  ns  we  find  a'-ross  the 
nation  Negroes  are  fAice — there  are  more 
Neeroes  unoniplove'l  th  'ti  wli;tos  Now  these 
unditioiis  f. en  though  the  gulf  may  not 
be  as  w'.d"  m  Detroit  as  m  ^.ime  other  cities, 
tlie  sulf  is  there. 

Mr  Evans.  Why  should  the  violence  be  so 
murh  gre;uer  then  In  a  city  that's  made  more 
progress  than  ri.y  other'' 

Dr.  King.  Well,  this  i«  always  one  of  the 
;?.cts  of  history  that  we  must  face  Progress 
waets  the  appetite  for  greater  progress,  and 
the  np..ror  you  get  to  the  goal,  often,  the 
more  determined  you  are  to  get  there.  And 
I  ihirk  we  must  recognize  this  as  a  sociolog- 
ical fact  that  often  progress  Itself  whets 
the  appetite  for  greater  progress,  and  If  It 
isn't  fa.'^t  enough,  then  the  despair  se*s  in 
and  this  can  lead  to  the  kind  of  violence 
•.hat  we've  seen  there 

Mr.  Evans.  May  I  .^sk  this  qu'>?tion:  any- 
body else  want  to  handle  that?  Doctor  Wil- 
kin?'' 

Dr  WiiKi.NS  I  think  that's  what  this  Com- 
mifsinn  w.i.s  appointed  to  find  out — why  It 
happened  In  Detroit,  and  I'd  rather  display 
my  ignorance  before  a  sm.Tller  audience  than 
.'  inree  one 
iLaughter—  applause  1 

Mr  Evans.  Because  this  year  has  been  such 
I  dramatic  year,  and  because  it  was  pre- 
dicted to  be  such  a  dramatic  year,  Is  there, 
r.  your  opinion,  any  outside  Influence  that 
has  whetted  this? 

Dr  Wilkins  I  think,  on  that  question,  I. 
!or  one.  will  have  to  accept  the  Judgment  of 
'he  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
He  has  more  investigators  than  I  have,  and 
he  h.is  a  bigger  payroll  than  I  have,  and  he 
h.is  .iccess  to  more  information  than  I  have. 
And  he  says  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  con- 
spiracy, so  that  It  seems  to  me  ■we  have  to 
.proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the  causes 
lie  Within  the  cities  themselves,  and  that  no- 
Sody  from  outside  came  in.  nobody  under- 
wrote it.  nobody  conspired  to  do  It.  Now,  If 
ihe  Attorney  General  isn't  telling  us  the 
truth,  then  we'll  find  that  out  sooner  or 
later  and  then  we  cm  decide  what  to  do 
'bout  the  Attorney  General. 
Mr,  Evans.  Mayor  Allen? 
•Mayor  Allen  I  do  not  think  that  these 
>te  outside  forces,  except  within  the  United 
St.ates  itself;  I  do  not  think  that  they're 
communistic  inspired,  or  that  there's  a  plot 
''h  the  part  of  Russia  to  create  a  revolution 
m  this  country  I  don't  think  so  at  all.  From 
'he  limited  experience  that  I  have  seen  of 
minor  incidents  in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  they 
usually  come  about  from  some  act  of  provo- 
C'itlon  where  there's  a  difTerence  of  opinion 
between  someone  who's  probably  had  a  little 
too  much  to  drink  and  a  police  officer  who 


may  not  handle  the  thing  Judiciously  all  the 
way  through,  and  then  with  a  few  of  the 
normal  agitators  that  have  come  out  of  SNCC, 
they  can  build  these  things  up  into  a  fire, 
and  this  apparently  got  st.arted  in  Detroit. 
Perhaps  certain  forces  did  not  move  rapidly 
enough;  perhaps  it  was  not  met  strongly 
enough,  but  by  the  time  it  builds  up  and 
gets  going,  why  then  It  takes  massive  forces. 
I  do  not  fee!  that  these  are  outside  influences 
that  have  come  into  America  to  create  these 
situations. 

Mr.  Evans.  Do  you  find  any  significance  In 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  militint  has 
now  shown  up  at  Castro's  right  elbow?   Or 
maybe  I  should  say  his  left  elbow? 
I  General  laughter.) 

Mayor  Allen.  Well,  he's  now  gone  to  Cuba; 
tliafs  all  right. 

Mr.  Gregory.  Well.  I  think  that  there  is 
an  outside  influence,  and  I  think  in  America 
we'd  better  see  It,  and  that  outside  influence 
is  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which 
says:  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evi- 
dent; that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and 
endowed  by  the  Creator  with  certain  in- 
lalienable  rights"  and  when  these  rights  are 
destroyed  over  long  periods  of  time  it  is 
your  duty  to  destroy  or  abolish  that  govern- 
ment, and  If  people  follow  that  to  the  letter, 
then  that  could  be  the  influence. 

Mr.  Evans.  Are  you  satisfied  with  this  ques- 
tion? Do  you  have  any  comment  on  Mr.  Car- 
michael's  action,  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
vious question? 

Doctor  Wllkins— Mr.  Wilkins? 
Dr.  Wilkins.  No. 
Mr.  EviNS.  Mr.  King? 
Dr.  King.  No. 

Mr.  Evans.  May  I  ask  this  further  question? 
Its  Interesting  to  me.  and  Dick  Gregory  may 
have  answered  it;  It's  Interesting  to  me  that 
the  violence  in  the  North  has  been  far  in 
excess  to  the  violence  in  the  South,  and  yet 
we  have  always  been  told  that  the  Southerner 
has  been  the  most  antipathetic  towards  the 
Negro.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this?  Mayor 
Allen? 

Mayor  Allen.  I  think  that,  basically,  there 
are  two  causes  for  that.  Perhaps  one  is  that 
there's  more  of  an  inhibitory  respect  or  force 
of  the  police  depaitment  In  the  South,  that 
this  Is  still  an  Inherited  quality  that's  come 
down  through  the  years,  and  the  second 
thing  is  that  probably  the  most  dissatisfied 
and  the  most  misused  citizens,  or  half-citi- 
zens of  the  rural  areas  have  moved  into  the 
East,  and  this  has  been  more  of  a  transient 
population,  the  South  has  had  Negro  citizens 
for  years,  many  of  whom  have  acquired  good 
homes  and  own  them  themselves.  Atlanta 
has  a  major  Negro  business  community;  we 
have  a  certain  stability  that  perhaps  does 
not  exist  In  the  East  In  these  ghettos  that 
have  developed  over  the  past  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Evans.  Any  further  comments?  Dr. 
King? 

Dr.  King.  Yes.  I  think  there  Is  another  Im- 
portant point  to  be  added  to  that,  and  that 
is  in  the  realm  of  explaining  the  legislative 
and  Judicial  advances  that  we've  seen  over 
the  last  few  years,  from  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  of  '54  right  on  through  the  Civil 
Rights  BUI  of  '64  and  the  Voting  Rights  Bill. 
Now  these  legislative  and  Judicial  develop- 
ments gave  a  great  deal  of  hope  to  the 
Negro,  and  It  Is  very  Important  to  see  that 
they  rectified  long-standing  evils  of  the 
South  but  they  did  very  little  to  Improve 
conditions  for  the  millions  of  Negroes  In  the 
teeming  ghettos  of  the  North.  In  other 
words,  it  did  very  little  to  penetrate  the  lower 
depths  of  Negro  deprivation,  and  I  think 
that  we  must  see  that  the  North  finds  Itself 
In  that  position  now.  of  seeing  retrogress 
and  not  progress.  At  least  In  the  South,  the 
Negro  can  see  pockets  of  progress,  but  this 
Isn't  true  of  the  Negro  in  the  Northern 
ghetto.  He  sees  retrogress  In  the  sense  that 
the  masses  of  Negroes  find  themselves  In  a 
worse    economic    situation    now,    and    the 


progress  that  we've  made  economically  has 
been  mainly  on  the  professional  level,  mid- 
dle class  Negroes,  so  I  think  we  have  to  see 
that  these  things  did  not  apply  in  the  North- 
ern ghetto,  and  this  makes  for  a  g  eat  deal 
of  despair, 

Mr,  Evans.   Mr,   Wilkins?   You   have  some- 
thing to  add? 

Dr,  Wilkins.  I  think  the  reason  w^e've 
had— one  of  the  re.isons  that's  not  fre- 
qviently  cited,  and  perhaps  I'll  get  in  trouble 
by  citing  this,  because  it  goe.'--  to  a  very 
touchy  subject  that  arose  last  year — in  the 
South  we  still  ha%-e  a  gre.^t  deal  of  Negro 
lanilly  stibility  and  coi;trol.  and  community 
control  ol  families,  ar.d  tlie  imposition  oi 
standards  of  conduct.  In  the  North,  with  its 
great  mionymous  cu.es.  Negro  families  come 
there,  sometimes  they're  disintegrated — but 
even  where  they're  not.  they  are  lost  in  a 
huge  pojjulation.  the  minister  doesn't  keep 
tabs  on  them  like  the  nunister  did  in  the 
small  town  back  home;  they  don't  know  the 
police  chief,  and  they  doii't  care,  and  they 
don't  know  the  Judge  and  they  don't  know 
the  things  and  the  controls  that  operated  in 
their  home  community.  And  w^ae'i  they  come 
to  Harlem,  they're  just  "John  Smith."  and 
they  can  do  as  they  please.  They  don't  have 
to  pay  any  aitention  to  Mom  and  Pop,  and 
the  m. Ulster  and  the  neighbor,  or  anybody 
who  kiiows  about  them  and  helps  to  control 
them.  So  they  run  wild,  some  of  them; 
others  busy  themselves  going  to  nigiit-school 
and  doing  all  the  things  that  other  people 
do.  I  think  this  is  one  of  tlie  reasons  we 
haven't  had  as  much — whatever  trouble 
we've  had  in  the  South  has  been  in  the 
struggle  to  get  the  rights;  in  the  North,  it's 
been  the  struggle  to — to  make  the  North  give 
us  what  they  say  we're  supposed  to  have, 
you  see. 

[General  applause.  | 

Mr.  Evans.  Dick  Gregory  would  like  to  add 
a  comment,  but  Dick,  before  you — you  un- 
derstand this  language  better  than  the  rest 
of  them. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  were  now  going 
to  turn  to  the  audience.  We're  not  on  the  air 
right  now.  but  may  I  urge  you  to  be  orderly 
as  you  come  forward,  and  we  will  designate 
either  side  to  ask  questions.  However. 
Mr.  Gregory  has  one  final  comment  on  the 
previous   question. 

Again,  if  you  have  compliments  you  want 
to  pay  by  way  of  applause,  don't  hesitate, 
and  don't  be  afraid  to  make  your  questions 
as  abrasive  as  you  want,  because  I  think 
that's  the  way  we  make  for  more  enlighten- 
ment. 

All  right,  we're  ready.  Name,  the  state 
from  which  you  come,  and  again,  we  urge 
you.  no  speeches.  Just  questions.  And  short 
questions.  And  if  you'll  listen  carefully  to 
the  previous  question,  we  won't  have  any 
repetitions.   Thank   you. 

If  "Face  to  Face.  "  the  program  to  which 
you  are  now  listening  and  viewing  has  one 
purpose,  it  is  to  stimulate  your  thought, 
to  excite  your  curiosity.  This  distinguished 
panel  meeting  here  before  the  International 
Platform  Association  at  the  Sheraton  Park 
in  Washington,  are  about  now  to  ask  ques- 
tions of  our  panel.  However,  in  courtesy  to 
Mr.  Gregory,  he  had  a  final  comment  on  the 
last  question. 

Mr.  Gregory.  Yes.  I  think  the  last  ques- 
tion will  be  the  most  Important  question  the 
Commission  will  deal  with.  With  all  of  the 
Southern  white  man's  viclousness,  he  was 
always  honest  with  the  Negro,  which  has 
affected  me  physically  in  the  knowledge  he 
was  never  honest  with  me.  which  affected 
me  mentally.  And  a  man  that  has  been  af- 
fected mentally  will  tear  up  a  town,  that  is 
the   answer. 

Mr.   Evans.  Fine.   Thanks   very   much. 

Now,  to  our  audience.  We  turn  to  the 
gentleman  to  my  left,  please.  Your  name  and 
the  state  from  which  you  come,  sir? 

Mr.  Allen.  I'm  Henry  G.  Allen  from  the 
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state  of  Mississippi,  by  way  of  Louisiana, 
and  I  hope  Im  potato  patch  kin  to  the  mayor 
up  there.  He  sounded  gucxl.  My  question  is  to 
Mr  WUklns  Hes  been  an  honest  man 
tUrough  Louisiana,  ind  got  LSU  InteKrated. 
And  he  came  :  j  JioHson  last  year,  and  they 
wouldn't  let  him  march  because  he  rcKle  in 
a  car,  that's  what  Jiclc=^on  Davis  said,  and 
he  said  we  were  here  before  the  parade  and 
we'll  be  he.-e  arter. 

Mr.  Evans.  We  remind  you,  no  speeches 
sir,  just  the  question 

Mr  Allen  Ye<.  the  que.stitn  Is.  have  you 
got  back  to  Ml-slsslppl  yet?  You  were  djlr.g 

a  good  Job 

Mr.  Wit-KtNS  Yes,  sir.  I've  been  back  to 
Mississippi   and   I'm   going   back   there    very 

shortly.  ^     „ 

Mr.  Evans  Thank  you,  very  much.  Now 
to  the  right,  the  lady?  „       ^     „ 

Miss  AuLicH  Joan  Aullch,  from  New  York 
State.  And  mv  question  Is  directed  to  Mr. 
WUklns.  Earlier  vou  s;ild  that  Negro  children 
requir»  special  teachers.  What  kind  of  teach- 
ers do  you  think  can  effectively  teach  them, 
maintain  order  In  the  classroom,  and  where 
do  you  get  those  teachers? 

Mr.  Evans.  .\re  you  a  teacher? 

Mlsa  AcLicH.  I  have  done  some  teaching, 

VGS. 

Mr.   Evans.  I   suspected   as   much.   Thank 

you .  ^     , 

Mr  WiLKiNS  In  Harlem  we  have  a  school 
which  Is  a  rather  an  exhibit  sch'Ol.  It 
wasn't  designed  that  way  These  teachers 
have  a  simple  requirement,  and  that  Is  to 
believe  that  the  children  they  are  te.ichlng 
are  educable  We  find  throughout  the  United 
States  and  this  is  not  confined  to  Harlem, 
that  so  manv  teachers  do  not  believe  their 
Negro  children  can  learn,  so  they  give  up 
trying  to  teach  them  They  also  ought  to 
learn  that  t.-.ev  can't  teach  them  out  of  T'.me 
and  the  Saturdav  Review  of  Literature  which 
they  never  heard  of.  and  which  they  can't 
subscribe  to  In  their  homes.  They  have  to 
explore  ways  of  reaching  them,  .arousing  their 
Interests.  And  I'm  not  a  teacher  and  I'm  not 
an  educator  or  professional.  We  need  to 
explore  new  meth.Dds  with  a  revolutionary 
attitude.  Get  rid  of  all  the  old  cobwebs. 

Mr.   Evans.  Thank    you,    very   much.   The 
gentlem.in  on  my  left' 
(Applause  I 

Mr.  MANfS.  My  name  Is  Arthur  Tate 
Manus,  and  I  am  the  senior  minister  of  the 
First  Com.munlty  Church.  Columbus.  Ohio. 
My  question  is  to  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 
We  are  church  men  and  concerned  wl':h  the 
institution  especially,  and  so  I  ask  the  ques- 
tion, what  are  the  few  important  steps  that 
the  church  should  be  taking  now  to  prevent 
racial  conflict '' 

Dr.  King  Well,  I  think  there  are  two  or 
three  things  that  the  church  should  be  doing. 
First,  we  mvust  recognize  all  over  that  this 
issue  that  we  are  dealing  with  U  basically  a 
moral  Issue  Its  a  question  of  the  dignity  of 
man  and  the  church  being  the  chief  moral 
guardian  of  the  community  should  be  In  the 
forefront,  taking  a  stand. 

Number  one.  the  church  should  make  It 
crystal  clear  that  segregation  and  discrimina- 
tion are  morally  wrong  Secondly,  the  church 
through  Its  channels  of  religious  education 
can  do  a  great  de.il  to  remove  the  fears  and 
the  half-truths  that  are  dlsi=omlnated  con- 
cerning Negroes.  The  fact  is  that  a  lot  of 
people  are  prejudiced  because  of  these  basic 
fears  and  because  they've  heard  so  many 
half-truths  and  outright  lies  concerning  Ne- 
groes. And  I  think  the  church  has  failed  to 
do  a  job  through  Its  channels  of  relicrlous 
education  in  getting  rid.  or  seeking  tn  get 
rid.  of  these  fears  that  people  have  about 
housing  and  all  of  the  other  things  The  third 
thing  Is  the  church  must  support  mea-nng- 
ful  legislation.  Ju.st  as  we  got  a  number  of 
churchmen  to  support  the  Civil  Rights  Bill 
In  '64,  we  must  continue  to  do  that  There's 
a  civil  rlght.s  bill  before  Congress  right  now. 


and  were  all  afraid  that  it  wont  get  through. 
Churchmen  ought  to  be  here  in  Washington, 
lobbyii.g  creatlvelv  for  that  kind  of  thing. 

And  the  tragedy  U  that  the  church  has 
too  often  been  a  tallUght  rather  than  a 
headlight,  and  Ifs  time  for  the  church  to  be 
a  headlight  on  all  these  problems  that  we 
face 

Mr    Evans.   Thank   you.   very   much.   The 
gentleman  on  my  right. 
I  Applause.  1 
Ynu.  sir,  are  who? 

Mr  McCr-^t.  I'm  Vance  McCray.  from  Mesa, 
Arizona.  I  have  one  son  back  from  Vietnam 
and  another  son  In  the  Army,  and  we  have 
more  sons  to  send  over,  and  I  w.mt  to  ask 
Dr.  King,  he  says  that  the  Negroes  in  Viet- 
nam who  are  righting  and  who  are  being 
killed  are  double  that  of  the  white  man.  I 
want  to  ask  him,  is  that  not  true  because  the 
Negro  re-enllsts.  Neither  one  of  my  boys 
would  care  to  re-enllst,  but  I  understand 
that  the  Negroes  do,  and  I  believe  that's 
because  they  like  It  better  there  than  they 
do  at  home. 

Mr.  Evans.  Thank  you.  Dr.  King? 
Dr  King.  Well,  let  me  answer  that  by  say- 
ing I  don't  think  Negro  soldiers  like  It  being 
in  Vietnam  better  than  they  like  being  at 
home.  If  home  Is  all  right.  Now.  I  would  say 
that  you  are  right  In  saying  we  have  re- 
enli-stments,  and  this  probably  doubles  the 
number,  but  the  fact  is  the  Negroes  are  In 
combat  In  disproportionate  nimibers  because 
they  don't  have  the  adequate  education  so 
often.  In  many  Instances  they  re-enllst  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  economic  opportunities  at 
home,  because  of  the  life  they  have  to  live 
a,s  a  result  of  not  having  a  job  or  nice  home 
So  Negroes  do  end  up  going  In  the  Army  so 
often  to  get  away  from  the  terrible  condi- 
tions that  they  face  at  home. 
Mr.  Evans.  All  right. 

Dr  King.  And  It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is 
the  tragedy  of  It.  and  It's  a  great  tragedy  that 
Negroes  have  to  go  In  the  Army  because  they 
face  these  terrible  conditions  at  home.  And 
this  Is  why  I  take  a  stand  against  the  condi- 
tions at  home  and  against  the  war  situation 
which  they  are  forced  to  get  Is  as  a  result  of 
that. 

Mr  Evans  Do  we  have  some  other  ques- 
tions for  Mayor  Allen  or  Dick  Gregory  so  we 
Can  spread  it  out? 

Would  you  step  up  a  little  closer  then? 
Young  lady,  you  go  first. 

Voice,  from  Connecticut.  I'm  addressing 
my  question  to  Dr.  King.  I'd  like  to  ask  him 
why  he  i.s  spending  more  time  today  speaking 
out  against  the  war  In  Vietnam  than  raising 
funds  for  Job  training  and  scholarships  for 
Negroes  which  they  so  desperately  need? 
I  Applause.  I 

Dr  Kino.  Well,  I  think  you  have  one  or  two 
misconceptions.  I  don't  spend  that  much  of 
my  time  on  the  peace  question  or  on  Vietnam. 
Because  95  percent  of  my  time  is  still  spent 
in  the  civil  rights  struggle.  So  that  on  the 
time  question  you  have  a  misconception 
there. 

On  the  other  hand.  I'm  a  clergyman.  I  was 
a  clergyman  before  I  was  a  civil  rights  leader, 
and  when  I  was  ordained  to  the  Christian 
ministry.  I  accepted  that  as  a  commission  to 
constantly  and  forever  bring  the  ethical  in- 
sights of  our  Judeo-Christlan  heritage  to 
bear  on  the  social  evils  of  our  day.  And  I  hap- 
pen to  think  wax  Is  one  of  the  major  evils 
facing  mankind. 

Secondly 

(Applause.) 

Secondly.  It  would  be  foolhardy  for  me 
to  work  for  integrated  schools  or  integrated 
lunch  counters  and  not  be  concerned  about 
the  survival  of  the  world  in  which  to  be 
Integrated. 

Third.  I  have  worked  too  long 

( Applause. 1 

Third,  I  have  worked  too  long  now,  and 
too  hard  to  get  rid  of  segregation  in  public 
accommodations  to  turn  b.ick  to  the  point 
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of  segregating  my  moral  concern.  Justice  ii 
Indivisible.  Injustice  anywhere  is  a  threat 
to  justice  everywhere.  And  wherever  I  seen 
Injustice,  I'm  going  to  Uke  a  stand  against  l: 
whether  It's  In  Mississippi  or  whether  it's  m 
Vietnam. 

Mr  Evans.  Thank  you.  very  much. 
(Applause.) 

We  have  other  distinguished  people  who 
would  Uke  to  ask  questions  and  there's  an- 
other  party  from  whom  we'd  like  to  hew 
and  he  also  has  priority. 

We  continue  now.  as  the  ladles  and  gentle- 
men of  the  International  Platform  Associa- 
tion gathered  here  in  convention  at  the 
Sheraton  Park  Hotel  In  Washington  are  meet- 
ing "Face  to  Face"  men  who  have  answert, 
and  they  have  questions. 

The  gentleman  to  my  right  has  such  i 
question. 

Mr.  POLK.  My  name  Is  Roy  E.  Polk,  Junior 
from  Nashville,  Tennessee.  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  question  of  Dr.  King,  who  has  proposed 
a  guaranteed  annual  wage.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  yardstick  Dr.  King  would  propose 
for  this  guaranteed  wage,  and  to  ask  If  that 
win  not  tend  t.j  deprive  the  recipients  ol 
the  human  dignity  that  he  seeks  to  give 
them? 

Mr.  Evans.  Thank  you,  very  much,  Doctor 
King:- 

(Applause.) 

Dr  KiNc.  Let  me  say  this:  that  I'm  not 
guaranteeing— I  mean  caUing  for  a  guaran- 
teed annual  wage  iis  a  substitute  for  a  guar- 
anteed job.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  the  first 
thing,  that  we  guarantee  every  person  ca- 
pable of  working  a  job.  And  this  can  be  doce 
in  many,  many  ways.  There  are  nuuiy  things 
that  we  need  to  be  done  that  could  be  done 
that's  not  being  done  now.  And  this  could 
provide  the  jobs. 

I  m  speaking  of  a  guaranteed  annu.il  wage 
as  a  minimum  income  for  every  American 
family,  so  that  there  Is  an  economic  floor. 
and  nobociv  falls  beneath  that.  And  ol 
course,  theVe  are  definitely  going  to  be 
people  all  along,  people  who  are  unemploy- 
able, as  a  result  of  age,  its  a  result  of  lack  o! 
something  that  failed  to  develop  here  or 
there,  and  as  a  result  of  physical  dlsablUtv^ 
Now  these  are  the  people  'Alio  just  couldnt 
work.  Cert.ilnlv  they  luive  a  right  to  have  an 
income.  If  one"hii£  a  right  to  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  then  he  has  a  right 
to  have  an  income. 

Now.  this  m.iy  mean  a  radical.  In  a  seMe, 
redefinition  of  work.  Maybe  we've  got  to 
come  to  see  that  a  mother  who  s  at  home  as 
a  housekeeper  or  as  a  housewife  is  working 
Maybe  we'\e  got  to  see  now  that  the  fellow 
who  drops  out  of  school  and  later  needs  to 
go  back  to  school  is  working  when  he's 
studying  and  he  couldn't  get  back  to  school, 
maybe.  If  he  didn't  get  some  money.  So 
mayoe  we  need  to  redefine  work. 

Mr  Evans.  I  think  Ills  question.  Doctor 
King,  was  will  this  rob  him  of  his  dignity, 
which   you   made  reference   to  earlier 

Dr,  King.  Yes,  all  right;  that's  the  thing 
I  think  It  will  give  him  more  dignity  and  I 
think  the  problem.  I  think  the  question 
you're  asking  is  whether  I'm  advocating  that 
you  Just  give  people  money  and  not  seek  to 
have  a  situation  develop  where  everybody 
can  work  if  they're  capable  of  working. 

I  feel  first  that  we  ought  to  t.Uk  about 
guranteed  jobs;  then  guaranteed  uiiiiual  in- 
come would  be  the  minimum  w.ige.  whicn 
ought  to  be  beyond  the  poverty  level,  that 
everybody  would  get  In  this  country. 

Mr.  Evans.  Thank  you.  very  much.  The 
lady  here  now,  a  very  lovely  lady  in  the  front 
row. 

Miss  Pancoes.  I'm  Wtlma  Pancoes.  from 
Maryland.  My  question  is  addressed  to  ^ 
Mayor  Allen.  Do  we  have  the  administrative 
structure,  the  business  planning  and  struc- 
ture to  enable  us  to  undertake  and  to  carry 
out  the  massive  house  building  program  | 
which   you    propose   in   from    three   to  five 


years?  Have  we  got  the  economic  know-how 
and  speed  to  do  It,  and  to  tise  the  untrained, 
anskUled  workers  which  It's  been  proposed 
should  be  hired  for  that  purpose? 

Mayor  Allen.  Obviously,  an  economy  that 
can  supply  a  war  effort  Uke  we  did  In  World 
War  II.  and  has  the  vigor  of  the  American 
economy  today,  certainly  has  the  capablUtles 
in  three  or  five  year  period  of  time  to  build 
the  necessary  number  of  low  Income  houfl- 
ing  units  in  this  cotmtry  that  would  elim- 
inate the  slums.  The  problem  of  using  the 
unskilled  worker  out  of  the  slums  is  a  more 
difficult  one,  but  I  personally  feel  that  with 
a  minimum  of  job  training  this  could  be  ac- 
complished and  they  could  be  taken  off  of 
the  tmemployment  rolls  and  put  Into  gainful 
employment.  Yes.  ma'am,  we  do  have  the 
capabilities  and  at  the  present  time  we  have 
the  timing  to  do  it.  It's  merely  a  matter  Of 
the  appropriation  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Evans.  Thank  you.  Mayor.  Now  the 
gentleman  on  my  right. 

Dr.  Shriver.  I  am  Dr.  Ed  Shrlver  from 
Alexandria,  Virginia.  I  have  a  question  about 
revolution.  We  know  the  old  forms  of  revo- 
lution, of  violence.  That's  the  oldest  one. 
The  Mayor  of  Atlanta  has  described  modified 
revolutionary  form  of  unprecedented  massive 
effort  on  housing.  I'm  curious  about  anyone 
on  the  panel  saying  what  they  might  about 
what  are  the  new  forms  of  revolution. 
Mr.  Evans.  Alright.  Dick,  you  handle  that. 
Mr.  Gregory.  I  think  revolution  follows 
the  form  of  evolution,  which  Is  a  natvirallstlc, 
graduallstlc  change  that  after  long  periods 
of  time  leads  into  revolution,  which  Is  quick 
change.  When  a  pregnant  woman  goes 
through  nine  months  gestation  period,  that's 
evolution;  and  when  the  water  bag  breaks, 
that's  revolution,  and  all  the  soldiers  on  the 
face  of  this  earth  couldn't  cross  one  woman's 
leg  after  that  water  bag  break  and  keep  the 
baby  In,  and  I  think  we  have  moved  this 
country's  personal  shame  from  evolution  to 
revolution,  and  this  again  Is  why  I  say  this 
commission  is  so  important,  and  our  faith 
and  destiny  depends  on  these  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Evans.  Any  other  comments  from  the 
panel?  Alright,  the  lady  on  my  left. 

Mrs.  Bafley.  I  am  Mrs.  George  R.  Bailey, 
Jr.,  from  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  President 
of  the  Roxbury-Dorchester  Community  Beau- 
tiScation  Program,  I  would  Uke  to  direct  my 
question  to  Mayor  Allen.  What  can  be  done 
about  planning  massive  type  programs?  We 
are  now  working  on  this  type  program  from 
a  local   level    on   community   beautlflcatlon 

program,  a  program  that  Is  working 

Mr.  Evans.  We'd  like  you  not  to  make  a 
speech.  Just  a  question. 

Mrs,  Bailey.  People  on  a  local  level,  we  have 
to  have  a  medium  to  meet  all  people.  Gar- 
dening is  one  of  the  answers.  What  can  we  do 
to  bring  this  to  our  nation? 

Mayor  Allen.  Well,  obviously  there  are  ma- 
jor programs  being  advocated  with  Federal 
iielp  for  urban  beautlflcatlon,  and  I  think  if 
your  local  officials  will  cooperate  with  the 
Federal  programs,  that  they  can  develop  a 
program  and  apply  for  the  necessary  funds 
that  will  certainly  help  beautify  the  town  In 
which  you  live. 

Mr.  Evans.  Thank  you  very  much.  The  gen- 
tleman on  my  right  now. 

Mr.  Zed.  My  name  is  D.  E.  Zed  from  Balti- 
more, Maryland.  All  the  talk  so  far  about 
urban  renewal  will  take  three  to  five  years. 
Is  there  any  way  of  a  stop-gap  measure 
Where  a  fast  remodeling  job  can  be  done.  For 
Instance,  they  tried  In  New  York;  they  buUt 
in  apartment,  a  completely  new  apartment  In 
'our  days.  The  United  States  Gypsum  Corpo- 
ration did  that.  Can  anything  be  done  now 
where  it  can  be  worked  faster  until  real 
'orban  renewal  can  take  over. 

•Mr.  Evans.  Are  you  directing  that  to  any 
specific  panelist? 
Mr.  Zed.  To  Mr.  WUklns. 
Mr.  WiLKiNS.  I   think  we  can  do  certain 
things  that  we've  done  in  New  York  with 


prefabricated  and  arranged  furniture  and  a 
concentrated  crew  to  get  it  all  In  in  ten  or 
twelve  hours,  but  of  course  this  depends,  and 
on  a  great  scale,  on  the  cooperation  of  many, 
many  areas,  and  you'd  have  to  get  the  co- 
operation of  the  building  trades  and  the  poli- 
ticians and  the  budget  makers  and  the  peo- 
ple who  Uve  there  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
I  think  it's  the  kind  of  thinking  we  need  if 
we're  going  to  do  something  and  not  wait 
five  years  for  It. 

Mrs.  Evans.  Alright,  one  more  question 
here. 

Mr.  POLAND.  Blanken  N.  Poland  of  West 
Virginia.  I  think,  that  Mr.  Wllklns  touched 
on  this  question,  but  I'd  Uke  to  ask  Reverend 
King.  In  relation  to  the  irrationality — or  the 
question  of  Irrationality  of  why  Detroit,  Is  It 
possible  that  the  Important  point  of  social 
suicide  Is  being  neglected?  It  Is  known  that 
when  Individuals  are  freed  of  destructive  in- 
fluences that  they  will  suicide.  Is  Detroit  an 
example  of  social  community  suicide  be- 
cause destructive  forces  have  been  relieved? 
Mr.  Evans.  'We  have  time  for  a  short  an- 
swer, Dr.  Wllklns — or  Dr.  King,  If  you  can. 
Dr.  King.  Well,  I  think  there  Is  no  doubt 
about  It  from  a  psychological  point  of  view 
that  there  can  be  a  suicidal  tendency  in  all 
riots.  When  one  commits  suicide,  often  he's 
trying  to  get  attention  or  to  communicate  a 
message  that  has  not  been  communicated, 
and  I  do  see  in  some  of  the  riots  a  kind  of 
saying,  "I  would  be  rather  dead  than  ig- 
nored." It's  this  final  mad  quest  for  atten- 
tion, trying  to  find  voice  for  the  voiceless, 
so  that  from  that  point  of  view,  I  think 
there  may  be  a  suicidal  quality,  but  It's  a 
purely  psychological  explanation. 

Mr.  Evans.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  have 
a  few  more  questions.  I  think  we  stopped  on 
this  gentleman  to  my  left.  You,  sir.  Y'our 
name  and  from  whence  you  come. 

Mr.  Bessamara.  My  name  is  Auriel  Bessa- 
mara.  I'm  from  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
and  I  would  like  to  ask  Mayor  Allen  of  At- 
lanta if  he  doesn't  think  that  in  making  a 
massive  attack  on  this  problem  that  the 
nation  faces  we  also  must  make  a  massive 
attack  on  education. 

Mr.  Evans.  Alright,  Is  that  your  question? 
Mayor  Allen.  Well,  I  heartily  agree  with 
you.  'We  have  a  three-fold  problem  in  simple 
terms,  and  that's  housing,  Jobs,  and  educa- 
tion, and — but  what  I  say  is.  If  you  correct 
the  housing  problem,  at  the  same  time  that 
gives  you  the  capabilities  of  better  educating 
people,  I  don't  think  that  you  can  give  qual- 
ity education  while  people  are  living  in  slums. 
Mr.  Evans.  Alright,  thank  you.  We  have  so 
many  questions,  my  friend,  that  we'll  have 

to  ask  somebody 

Voice.  I  wanted  to  ask,  if  we  do  not  need 
to  make  a  massive  attack  on  the  problem  of 
educating  the  people  how  to  live  In  these 
new  apartments  and  housing  units.  This  Is 

most  important  because 

( Applause.  ] 

Voice.  I  have  seen  units  put  up  and  turned 
to  slums;  these  very  brand  new  units  are 
put  up  and  the  people  moved  in  and  four 
months  later  they  have  turned  them  into 
slums  because  their  consciousness  has  not 
been  raised  to  the  right  level. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Evans.  Thank  you.  Are  any  of  you 
eager  to  answer  that  question? 

Mayor  Allen.  Well,  I'm  delighted  to  come 
in  on  it.  I   heartily  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Evans.  I'd  rather — I  think  I'd  rather 
have  the  answer  from  one  of  the  other 
fellows. 

Voice.  I  have  not  had  my  question  an- 
swered. 

Mr.  Evans.  Alright. 

Mr.  Gregoby.  I  think  when  you  stop  and 
look  at  the  housing  projects,  I  think  that's 
the  education.  They  build  these  skyscrapers 
for  poor  people,  and  they  don't  put  door- 
bells In  them.  Dogs  bark.  People  ring.  You 
have    eighty    percent    of   the    people    living 


in  the  projects  are  little  kids.  They  got  nine- 
teen floors  to  go.  They  got  a  play  yard  down- 
stairs. When  they  have  to  go  to  the  wash- 
room, they  have  to  go  eighteen  floors.  You 
would  tear  up  a  building  too  if  you  had 
to  live  under  the  same  conditions  that  they 
build — they  build  the  buildings  for  poor 
people,  and  that's  why  they  get  so  tore  up. 

(Boos.) 

Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Wllklns. 

Mr.  WiLKiNs.  Obviously  we  have  a  lot  of 
landlords  here. 

(General  laughter.] 

I  went  to  visit  a  friend  of  mine  who  Uvea 
In  a  brand  new  apartment  house  In  the 
Riverdale  section  of  the  Bronx,  and  the 
rental  is  about  $500  a  month,  and  when 
my  wife  and  I  got  on  the  elevator  we  saw 
words  scrawled  on  the  walls,  and  I  said,  "I 
didn't  know  Harlem  lived  up  here."  And 
I  spoke  to  my  friends,  and  they  said,  "Oh, 
the  kids  In  the  building  are  most  like  the 
kids  in  Harlem;  they  write  over  everything, 
even  in  a  $500  a  month  apartment."  But 
of  course,  we  always  hear  about  Negroes 
creating  slums,  but  we  don't  hear  about  what 
white  people  do  to  slums. 

(Applause.) 

Mr.  Evans.  Obviously  time  Is  our  worst 
enemy,  and  time  has  run  out.  Face  to  Pace 
has  attempted  to  explore  and  explain  the 
terrifying  phenomenon  of  summer,  1967. 
We're  grateful  to  the  International  Plat- 
form Association,  very  grateful  to  you.  Drew 
Pearson,  for  making  this  program  possible, 
and  we  most  sincerely  thank  our  distin- 
guished guests  for  their  effective  participa- 
tion: Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  of  the  South- 
ern Christian  Leadership  Conference;  Mayor 
Ivan  Allen  of  Atlanta,  Georgia;  Mr.  Roy 
Wllklns,  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People;  and  Mr. 
Dick  Gregory,  citizen. 

This  is  Mark  Evans.  Thank  you  for  join- 
ing us  on  Pace  to  Face. 

(Applause.) 


RECESS  UNTIL  12  O'CLOCK  NOON 
TODAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  today. 

The  motion  -was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
11  o'clock  and  43  minutes  a.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon. 

At  12  o'clock  meridian,  the  Senate  re- 
assembled, when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Lausche  in  the 
chair). 

J.    BROOKS    COTTLE,    NEWSPAPER- 
MAN 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  have  been  saddened  to  read  in 
the  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Times  of  Augvist 
8,  news  of  the  death  of  the  editor  of  the 
Morganto'wn  Post,  Mr.  J.  Brooks  Cottle. 
The  death  of  this  veteran  editor  came  as 
a  great  shock  to  the  newspaper  fi-ater- 
nity  in  West  Virginia  and  to  the  host  of 
friends  who  knew  Mr.  Cottle. 

Mr.  Cottle  devoted  his  life  to  the  news- 
paper profession  in  Morgantown.  He  was 
affiliated  with  the  Morpantown  news- 
papers for  49  years.  He  started  his  news- 
paper career  in  1918.  He  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Morgantown  Post  in  1919,  and 
served  as  associate  editor  of  the  Domin- 
ion-News in  Morgantown  from  1926  to 
1929,  after  which  he  returned  to  the 
Morgantown  Po.st  as  editor. 

During  his  long  newspaper  career,  he 
served  as  president  of  the  West  Virginia 
Newspaper  Council,  and  was  a  member 
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of  the  Editortal  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  P'or  many  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

He  served  a  4-year  term  as  a  member 
of  the  Slate  board  of  education,  from 
1947  to  1951.  and  previously  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Governors  advisory  conunit- 
tee  on  education 

Mr.  Cottle  was  active  in  Mor^antown 
community  affairs.  He  was  a  past  pres- 
ident of  the  chamber  of  commerce  and 
of  the  community  council 

In  the  death  of  Mr  Cottle,  the  com- 
munity has  lost  a  great  citizen,  the  State 
has  lost  a  great  newspaperman,  and  the 
country  ha.s  lost  a  great  American. 

My  ,sympathy  Koes  out  to  his  wife,  hi.s 
two  daughters,  and  his  several  sirand- 
children. 


TAX  INCREASE  WOULD  SLOW  US. 
ECONOMY.  RUSSIAN  ECONOMY 
GROWING  TWICE  AS  FAST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  the 
crux  of  my  opposition  to  the  Presidents 
10-perccnt  su.ta.x  propo*a;  is  that  it  is 
dead  certain  to  retard  this  Nations  eco- 
nomic growth  And  economic  L'rowth  to 
meet  the  enormous  domestic  and  interna- 
tional challenges  before  us  is  something 
we  need. 

Senators  concerned  about  the  ta.\  in- 
crease proposal  should  consider  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  our  great  competitor 
in  the  world-  the  Soviet  Union  Our  one 
great  advantage  is  the  marvelous  pro- 
ductivity and  the  threat  power  of  Ameri- 
ca's economic  sy.^tem 

But.  Mr  Pre.s:dent,  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  of  whicli  I 
am  chairman,  informs  me  that  this  year 
the  Russian  economy  will  a  row  twice  as 
fast  as  the  American  economy  And  I 
want  to  add  that  the  joint  economic  .-taff 
has  established  Its  expertise  with  regard 
to  the  Soviet  economy  This  committee 
has  made  w  hat  many  regard  as  the  most 
expert  analysis  available  of  one  economy 
of  the  US  S  R 

According  to  an  article  that  appeared 
in  the  Milwaukee  Journal  on  Sunday. 
August  6,  the  total  output  for  Soviet  in- 
dustrial plants  for  the  first  half  of  this 
year  is  up  10  percent  over  the  same 
period  last  year  This  is  the  best  record 
since  the  1950's  in  Russia 

As  I  have  said,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  has  done  a  number  of  studies 
of  the  Russian  economy  We  feel  that  we 
have  learned  a  t;.x)d  deal  about  it  Of 
course,  we  know  that  industrial  produc- 
tion is  only  one  set^ment  of  the  Russian 
gross  national  product,  and  it  is  usually 
the  most  dynamic 

However,  there  have  been  reports  of 
improvements  in  agricultural  production 
last  year  and  the  prospects  for  the  cur- 
rent year  seem  fairly  good  according  to 
reports.  Taking  this  into  account,  it 
would  probably  mean  an  overall  urowth 
rate  of  8  percent,  as  measured  by  the 
Soviet  economists 

We  do  not  accept  this  fijiure  at  face 
value.  Our  experience  at  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  in  analyzing  Russian 
statistics  has  taught  us  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  apt  to  utilize  both  the  weigh- 
ing of  their  data  and  the  price  element  to 
maximize  the  growth  figures. 


Generally,  we  have  found  it  necessary 
to  reduce  these  figures  in  order  to  get  a 
more  realistic  computation  of  growth. 
The  result  is  u--^ually  a  25-percent  reduc- 
tion, which,  if  applied  to  the  8  percent, 
would  still  leave  a  growth  rate  of  6  per- 
cent— a  substantial  figure. 

This  substantial  growth  rate  is  dis- 
turbing when  compared  with  our  own 
prospects  for  tiie  current  year.  Accord- 
ing to  an  article  by  reporter  Ed  Dale 
that  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
Monday.  August  7.  our  GNP  is  expected 
to  amount  to  .S28  billion,  if  we  take  the 
midpoint  in  the  ran-ie  used  by  Mr.  Dale, 
for  the  last  two  quarters  of  the  year.  I 
might  say  that  this  estimate  by  the  New 
York  Times  is  supported  by  Government 
economists.  This  does  not  seem  unieason- 
able  m  view  of  the  increa.ses  m  Govern- 
ment expenditures  at  all  levels  and  an 
expected  rise  in  residential  construction. 
Business  'nvestment  and  inventory 
cliange  would  be  the  weak  factors,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Dale's  analysis,  and  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  tliis. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  Mr.  Dale's 
analysis,  which  he  indicates  comes  from 
some  top  Government  economists,  is 
based  on  the  assumption  tiiat  the  Presi- 
dent s  tax  propo.sals  arc  enacted  by  Oc- 
tober 1. 

If  '.ve  were  to  assume  that  the  tax  pro- 
posal Is  not  enacted  this  year,  then  it 
would  be  necessary  to  add  about  $2  bil- 
lion more  to  GNP  for  the  fourth  quarter, 
but  this  would  not  have  an  appieciable 
effect  on  the  total  figure  for  the  year. 

If  we  take  the  figure  of  $784  billi  in  as 
a  likely  projection  of  GNP  for  the  entire 
calendar  year,  it  would  mean  a  growth 
in  GNP  of  S41  billion  for  the  year,  which 
comes  to  5'..  percent.  However,  we  must 
assume  a  minimum  price  increase  of  2'.. 
percent,  and  I,  personally,  will  not  be  sur- 
prised if  It  comes  out  higher  than  this 
The  result  is  that  our  real  rate  of  growth 
will  be  3  percent  or  less,  about  half  the 
Russian  rate  of  growth. 

Mr  President,  a  tax  increase  will  fur- 
ther slow  our  rate  of  growth,  as  I  have 
warned  before  Coming  on  top  of  a  stag- 
nant private  sector,  it  could  slow  down 
(  ur  economy  and  increase  unemploy- 
ment. 

I  carmot  understand  how  the  admin- 
istration can  remain  so  complacent  about 
the  decline  in  oui'  growth  rate,  I  believe 
we  have  to  place  first  on  the  list  of  ob- 
jectives restoration  of  a  favorable  rate  of 
growth  and  a  reduction — not  an  In- 
crease— in  unemployment  Anything  less 
should  be  unacceptable  to  Congress. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  of  August  6.  19G7.  entitled  "Red 
Economy  Grows  at  Swifter  Rate  Again.  " 
and  an  article  fmm  the  New  York  Times 
of  August  7.  1967,  entitled  "Economy 
Growth  Called  Assured." 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

;  Prom  the  Milwaukee  .louriuil    .Aug    6.   1967| 

Red     Economt     Grows     at     SwrrrsR     Rate 

Again 

(By  Mark  W.  Hopkins) 

Tilts  Soviet  economy  Is  growing  this  year 
at  3.  pace  unmatched  since  the  fast  moving 
19  50s 


Although  many  Soviet  Industrial  pl.ints  nre 
in  the  turnioll  nf  ni.inagen'.em  ;  nd  pianntng 
reform.s,  their  total  output  for  the  tirst  liaL' 
of  this  year  was  up  10.6'";  over  the  same 
l)eriod  last  ye;ir 

.Soviet  industries  have  not  perfonned  this 
well  since  1959.  a  watershed  ye.ir  In  Soviet 
postwur  recovery  After  that  the  growth  late 
slowed  and  finally  went  to  7'r    In   1964. 

The  pattern  taking  shape  now  suggests 
that  .Soviet  leaders  have  not  merely  stopped 
the  process  of  decline,  but  are  imdging  the 
industrial  economy  back  to  the  high  growth 
rates  of  an  era  when  western  specialists 
'.yarned  of  a  Soviet  economic  challenge. 

OTHERS     DO     LIKEWISE 

Significantly,  a  similar  pattern  is  appe.ir- 
ing  in  most  cast  European  Communist  coun- 
tries. Tne  recession  that  struck  ^lOvlet  incij.1- 
try  in  ly64  was  recorded  la  Poland.  Czecho- 
slovakia. East  Germany.  Hung.ary  and  Bu:- 
g.irla   that  same  year  or  a   year  earlier. 

But  as  Moscow's  central  statistical  adm.n- 
istratlon  reported  Ihst  lialf  performance  of 
!3ovlet  Industry,  an  article  m  the  Soviet  eco- 
nomics journal  Voprosy  Ekonomika  .•,urveyed 
the  revua'  of  industrial  production  in  east- 
ern Eurr.i,' 

Accorulng  to  this  report.  Polish  industry 
increased  output  7  4';  l.ist  year  over  that  of 
1965  In  1963.  the  Increase  over  1962  had 
been  only  5.5  S  .  'Die  comparable  ligures  for 
E<ifit  Germany  were  t;.5'.   and  4  3', 

Czechoslovakia  recorded  llie  most  dramat- 
ic recovery  In  1963.  industrial  production  was 
;ess  than  the  year  before  but  1966  show- 
ed a  7.4 'I  gam  over  1965.  Bulgaria  a. id  Hii.i- 
gary  have  not  rebounded  as  impressively,  al- 
though they  have  evidently  h.ilted  a  general 
decline  of  growth  rates 

REFORMS     PUT     IN 

The  economic  pattern  In  the  Soviet  Union 
and  eastern  Europe  is  partly  explained  by 
the  economic  reforms  that  have  been  intro- 
duced gradually  In  the  last  few  years.  Par- 
ticularly m  the  So. let  Union,  tlie  connec- 
tion between  reform  and  industrial  perforir.- 
ance  seems  clear 

As  of  July  1.  more  than  4.300  Soviet  tac- 
torles  producing  about  30  .  of  Industrial 
goods  had  switched  over  to  the  new  system 
of  planning  and  plant  management. 

In  general,  the  applied  reform  sharply  re- 
duces the  production  targets  determined  is 
Moscow;  it  increases  bonuses  lor  worlcers 
and  relies  much  on  profits  as  a  me.isure  o! 
efflclency  and  a  source  of  plant  Investment. 
bonus  payments  and  national  Income 

Suggesting  the  impact  of  the  relorm,  Sov- 
iet Industries  working  under  the  system  pro- 
duced 12',  more  m  the  first  hall  of  1967  than 
a  year  ago.  compared  witli  an  average  of 
10. 6-,  . 

Still,  the  reform  Is  far  from  completed,  and 
there  Is  no  certainty  that  It  will  guarantee 
high  growth  rates  when  It  Is  Soviet  econo- 
mists continue  to  debate  the  shape  that  the 
economic  system  should  take,  within  the 
broad  Iramework  of  a  stale  owned  Industry 

Much  iif  the  discussion  focuses  on  the  ex- 
tent and  type  of  planning  necessary— 
whether  the  economy  can  be  mathematically 
analyzed  and  guided  with  computers,  for  ex- 
ample, or  whether  the  centr.il  government 
should  use  Just  the  levers  of  prices  and  banic 
credits  to  direct  industry 

According  to  a  report  of  the  recent  Moscow 
conference,  one  economist  as-i^erted.  "To  the 
extent  that  price  Is  determined,  there  !s  no 
need  for  a  plan  Each  factory,  guided  by  the 
optimum  prices  and  trying  to  maximize  prof- 
its, can  decide  what  to  produce" 

OWM    CAPITAL    SfGCESTED 

In  the  same  vein,  another  economist  has 
propcsed  creation  of  sm.iU  industrial  co- 
operatives that  would  supply  the  giant  com- 
bines They  would  have  their  own  capital 
and  exist  on  their  own  profits. 

There  Is  no  evidence  yet  that  Soviet  politi- 
cal   authorities    are    prepared    to    relinquish 
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this  much  autonomy  to  Soviet  factory  man- 
agers. But  such  proposals  suggest  the  rela- 
tively swift  movement  of  the  Soviet  economy 
away  from  extraordinary  detailed  planning 
and  control. 

Along  with  unmistakable  successes  in  re- 
viving the  economy,  the  Soviet  leadership 
has  not  resolved  all  of  the  problems  inherited 
from  the  Khrushchev  area. 

A  major  one  Is  the  disruption  caused 
throughout  the  economy  by  the  unscheduled 
movement  of  people  from  Soviet  farms  to 
cities,  and  effective  use  of  the  remaining 
farm  labor  force.  Apartment  construction  in 
cities  cannot  keep  up  with  population 
growth,  nor  Is  there  a  large  demand  in  fac- 
tories for  the  unskilled  peasant  youth  who 
come  in  from  the  countryside. 

MORE    PAY    PLANNED 

Soviet  planners  are  working  on  several 
remedies  all  of  them  designed  to  hold  youths 
on  the  farms.  Along  with  Increased  pay,  they 
emph.iE-ize  that  distribution  of  consumer 
goods  in  Soviet  villages  must  be  vastly  im- 
proved. The  average  collective  farm  wage — 
about  S55  a  month — is  half  of  the  factory 
worker's. 

The  agriculture  crisis  still  grips  the  Soviet 
Union,  though  not  as  tightly  as  in  the  lean 
year  of  1963.  An  agricultural  reform — based 
on  a  much  larger  Investment  In  machinery, 
wages  and  buildings — Is  making  progress  and 
this  year's  harvest  should  be  average,  after  a 
record  breaking  crop  in  1966. 

But  it  Will  be  several  more  years  before 
anyone  In  or  outside  of  the  Soviet  Union  can 
Judge  whether  a  collective  farm  system  in- 
jected with  Incentives,  machinery  and  fer- 
tilizer can  be  a  reliable  and  abundant 
producer. 

This  year,  at  least,  the  Soviet  economy 
casts  an  optimistic  glow.  It  is  precisely  what 
the  Soviet  leadership  would  like  as  the  coun- 
try moves  to  the  fall  celebration  of  Its  60th 
year.  , 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  7,  1967] 
Economy  Growth  Called  Assured — $12-to- 
$16-BiLLioN  Advance  Is  Projected  for  Each 
of  Third  and  Fourth  Quarters — Federal 
Survey  Taken — Annual  Rate  or  $807  Bil- 
lion Seen  for  Gross  National  Product  by 
Yearend 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

Washington,  August  6. — Top  Government 
economists  now  consider  a  growth  of  the  to- 
tal economy  by  $12  to  $16-billlon  In  each  of 
the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  thla  year 
as  all  but  In  the  bag. 

The  latest  Government  analysis  has  been 
made  known  to  reporters.  It  projects  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  strong  growth  trend  Into 
1968.  but  without  the  same  precision  as  for 
the  two  Immediate  quarters  ahead. 

The  analysis  Is  based  on  the  probable 
change  In  all  the  main  sectors  of  demand 
between  the  second  quarter — whose  figures 
are  already  known — and  the  fourth  quarter. 

The  result  Is  a  range  for  growth  In  the 
gross  national  product  between  the  Second 
and  fourth  quarters  of  a  low  of  $24-l>llllon 
and  a  high  of  $32-bllllon. 

ANALYSIS  BY   SECTORS 

The  top  figure  would  give  a  G.N.P.  of  about 
$«07-blllion.  at  annual  rates.  In  the  final 
quarter.  The  following  is  the  current  Gov- 
ernment analysis  by  sectors,  all  changes  from 
second   quarter   to  fourth   quarter: 

State  and  local  government  spending — up 
$4  5-billlon. 

Federal  purchases  of  goods  and  services, 
Including  defense- -up  $3.5-bllllon. 

Residential    construction — up    $3.5-blIllon. 

Net  exports — up  $0.5-bilUon. 

Business  Investment  In  plant  and  equip- 
ment—A  range  of  — (minus)  $0.5-blllion  to 
-  *0.5-blllion. 

Personal  consumption — A  range  of  -t-  $15- 
blllion  to   -f    $l7-blllion.  assuming  what  is 
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termed  a  "modest"  reduction  In  the  current 
high  rate  of  savings. 

Inventory  change — A  range  of  — $2-billlon 
to  +  $2-bllllon. 

INVENTORY  ACCUMTTLATIONS 

For  1968,  the  economists  are  convinced 
that  Inventory  accumulations  will  resume, 
adding  a  further  plus  to  total  output. 

The  analysis  assumes  the  enactment  of 
the  President's  proposed  tax  program  by  Oc- 
tober I.  Without  the  tax  bill— or  If  it  is  de- 
layed— personal  consumption  expenditures 
may  exceed  the  assumed  range  in  the  fourth 
quarter,  resulting  In  an  even  larger  growth 
in  the  G.N.P. 

The  big  change  between  the  last  half  of 
this  year  and  the  first  half,  officials  empha- 
size, Is  In  inventories. 

The  Sharp  drop  In  Inventory  accumulation 
cut  $16.4-talUlon  from  total  production  be- 
tween the  last  quarter  of  1966  and  the  second 
quarter  ol  1967. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS 
HAVE  RECEIVED  WIDE  ACCEPT- 
ANCE—EXCEPT IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES— CXVI 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Human  Rights  Conventions  on  Forced 
Labor,  Freedom  of  Association,  Genocide, 
Political  Rights  of  Women,  and  Slavery 
are  special  covenants  dealing  with  spe- 
cific human  rights  problems. 

These  conventions  have  received  'wide 
acceptance  in  the  international  commu- 
nity; several  states  have  ratified  all  of 
them;  many  states  have  ratified  two  or 
three  of  them.  But  there  is  a  small,  not 
particularly  select  group  of  countries,  in- 
cluding Spain,  South  Africa,  and  Yemen, 
which  have  failed  to  ratify  even  one  of 
these  conventions.  Sadly,  the  United 
States  has  qualified  for  membership  in 
this  latter  group.  The  United  States  has 
failed  to  ratify  a  single  one  of  these  five 
Human  Rights  Conventions. 

Here  is  the  rundown  of  the  United 
States  disgraceful  record  compared  to 
the  rest  of  the  international  community. 

Forced  Labor  Convention:  This  con- 
vention was  adopted  by  the  International 
Labor  Organization  in  1957,  largely 
through  American  advocacy  and  by 
United  Nations  request.  This  conven- 
tion has  already  been  ratified  by  more 
than  70  states.  President  Kennedy  sub- 
mitted this  convention  to  the  Senate  in 
1963. 

Freedom  of  Association  Convention: 
This  convention  was  adopted  by  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization  in  1948 
with  strong  American  urging  and  the 
support  of  the  United  Nations.  This  con- 
vention has  been  ratified  by  more  than  70 
states.  President  Truman  submitted  this 
convention  to  the  Senate  in  1949.  The 
Senate  has  taken  no  action  whatsoever 
for  18  years. 

Genocide  Convention:  This  conven- 
tion was  adopted  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations,  with  strong 
U.S.  initiative  and  insistence.  President 
Truman  submitted  this  convention  to 
the  Senate  in  1949.  Already  70  states 
have  ratified  the  Genocide  Convention. 
The  only  action  taken  by  the  Senate  was 
hearings  before  a  special  subcommittee 
in  1950.  No  further  action  has  taken 
place  for  17  years. 

Convention  of  Political  Rights  of 
Women:  This  convention  was  adopted  by 


the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  1952.  It  has  already  been  ratified 
by  50  states.  President  Kennedy  sub- 
mitted this  convention  to  the  Senate  in 
1963. 

Slavery  Convention:  This  convention 
was  adopted  by  a  special  conference  con- 
vened at  Geneva  by  the  United  Nations 
Economic  and  Social  Council  in  1956.  It 
has  already  been  ratified  by  more  than  60 
states.  President  Kennedy  submitted  this 
convention  to  the  Senate  in  1963.  This 
convention  is  supplementary  to  the 
League  of  Nations  Slavery  Convention 
signed  by  the  United  States  in  1926  and 
ratified  by  the  United  States  in  1929. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  box  score. 
Qui-  record  is  shameful.  Our  failure  to 
ratify  a  single  one  of  the  Human  Rights 
Conventions  constitutes  a  national  dis- 
grace. 

The  Senate,  and  the  Senate  alone,  can 
right  this  wrong.  The  Senate  should  act 
'without  any  more  foot  dragging  or  lame 
excuses.  I  once  again  urge  the  Senate  to 
ratify  all  five  Human  Rights  Conven- 
tions immediately. 


MONSIGNOR  MEADE:  NEVER  THE 
SAME  AGAIN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago,  Msgr.  Denis  P.  Meade,  of  St. 
Anthony's  Parish,  in  Missoula,  Mont., 
our  family  pastor  for  a  good  many  years, 
passed  away.  He  was  a  man  who  made  a 
deep  imprint  upon  the  community  and 
the  State.  He  was  a  man  of  wit  and  tol- 
erance, understanding  and  deep  piety,  a 
man  of  great  humanity,  and  a  man  whom 
we  all  will  miss  deeply. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  entitled  "Monsignor  Meade: 
Never  the  Same  Again,"  published  in  the 
Missoulian  of  August  3,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Monsignor  Meade:    Never  the  Same  Again 

■When  a  man  makes  a  deep,  prolonged  im- 
print on  a  community,  his  death  is  more  than 
the  removal  of  someone  past  and  present.  It 
is  the  removal  of  a  part  of  the  community's 
body  and  soul  itself.  Never  again  can  the 
community  be  qtiite  like  It  was.  It  will  exist 
and  prosper,  but  never  will  It  be  the  same 
again. 

For  44  years  Msgr.  Denis  P.  Meade  was  a 
part  of  Missoula,  giving  It  his  unique  talents 
and  presence.  For  44  years  the  community 
and  he  lived  in  warm  and  mutually  appre- 
ciative accord. 

He  was  eloquent  and  forceful,  gentle  and 
humorous.  To  meet  him  was  to  remember 
him  and  to  realize  quickly  that  such  a  man 
Is  rare  among  men. 

He  died  this  week,  and  the  sorrow  at  his 
passing  spreads  far  beyond  the  parishioners 
of  St.  Anthony's  Catholic  Church,  who  knew 
him  best,  or  the  Catholic  community  as  a 
whole. 

The  sorrow  is  general.  A  dear  presence 
is  gone.  Missoula  will  exist  and  prosper,  but 
never  will  it  be  the  same  again. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  under 
date  of  August  1,  I  received  a  commu- 
nication from  the  Reverend  George 
Harper,  minister  of  St.  Paul's  Methodist 
Church,  in  Helena,  which  was  addressed 
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to  the  entire  Montana  delegation,  setting 
forth  his  views  on  Vietnam,  asldng  for 
advice  and  counsel,  and  giving  the  dele- 
gation the  benefit  of  the  views  of  the 
Methodists  of  Montana.  I  was  tremen- 
dously impressed  with  the  letter,  which 
was  most  understanding,  but  which  illus- 
trated a  sense  of  unease,  frustration,  and 
disquiet. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
of  the  Reverend  Harper  and  my  reply  to 
him,  under  date  of  August  8.  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

St.  Paul's  Methodist  Chttrch 

Helena.  Mont.,  August  1, 1967. 
Senator  Mike  Mansfiexd, 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf. 
Representative  Arnold  Olsen. 
Representative  James  Batti.n'. 

Deax  Friends:  What  can  a  Christian  do 
about  the  war  In  Vietnam? 

We  In  the  churches  of  Montana  do  not 
want  to  burn  a  flag  or  stick  pins  m  an  LBJ 
doll  or  do  anything  ridiculous.  But  what  can 
we  do  to  let  the  Con^tress  and  the  Adminis- 
tration know  that  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
tragic,  brutal  war  in  Vietnam  should  be 
escalated? 

Any  honest  appraisal  of  how  we  got  In- 
volved In  Vietnam  In  the  fii^t  place;  any 
realistic  appraisal  of  what  we  are  accom- 
plishing by  such  abandonment  of  our  Chris- 
tian principles  against  killing  civilian  popu- 
lations; any  up  to  d,ite  appraisal  of  our 
methods  of  counteracting?  Cotmnunlsm  and 
giving  real  aid  to  a  world  facing  starvation, 
overpopulation,  etc  ;  and  any  serious  at- 
tempt to  get  the  appraisal  of  the  God  who  Is 
the  Heavenly  Father  of  all  His  human  chil- 
dren, seems  to  say  to  us :  Stop  It ! 

Somebody  is  guln<  to  have  to  take  the 
Initiative  toward  negotiation  now  We  are 
praying  that  the  present  sane  movements  In 
the  United  States  tmder  the  banner  of  "Ne- 
gotiation Now!"  w;ll  persuAde  our  leaders 
that  the  American  people  will  support  states- 
manship In  this  hour 

The  Montana  .Annual  Conference  of  The 
Methodist  Church,  meeting  m  Missoula  at 
the  end  of  June  expressed  this  statement  of 
concern : 

"The  present  Impasse  can  be  broken  and 
a  halt  put  to  the  Ir.rrea.sln.'ly  horrible 
slaughter  and  destruction  of  the  Vietnam 
war  only  If  one  side  or  the  other  shows  the 
wisdom  and  the  courage  .\nd  the  compas- 
sion for  humanity  to  take  the  initiative  on 
a  first  step." 

"A  ces,satlon  of  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  is  an  imperative  necessity  to  create 
conditions  for  peaceful  talks." — tJ  Thant. 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations, 
March  28.  1967 

"We  .Bup;>ort  the  c.ill  by  U  Tha.nt  for  new 
Initiatives  to  bring  abuut  negotiations  amon^ 
all  parties  to  the  conillct.  leading  to  a  politi- 
cal seflement  of  the  Vietnam   War 

"We  c.iU  upon  the  United  States,  the  most 
powerful  na'l'.n  in  the  worKl.  to  take  the 
fir'-t  step  and  end  the  bomb.ng  of  North 
Vletnini  now  and  without  conditions.  We 
ask  Ou.'  Kovtmo^ient  Ut  tuke  further  initia- 
tive;, ip  ding  to  a  fit.indbtlll  truce. 

We  call  up  .n  North  Vletniun  .^nd  the  Na- 
t;jn\l  Llber.t  ..n  Pror4t  to  rc.';p<ind  ••inirma- 
tlvely  Vi  any  new  Un;tcd  .Stales  Initiatives 
and  V.  Join  with  the  US  In  a  standaUll 
ce.tse-flrc. 

■  '.Ve  r:,ii  up'iti  bouih  Victnun  to  reitp«ct 
and  J'. In  In  ti.riC  »V»p» 

"TqU  cour»«  of  action  preij*nt»  to  the 
UniieU  i-tal'  ,  »  rn'-r  tl  alT^rnHllvr  to  our 
Statei  p'.llcy  of  ^J.'l:  ;•  iij<  ».bout  ueKotlullonn 
by  tr,rce,  or  t.o  tiio  d2.a%Li*.;..n  of  all-out  war, 
and  I  more  r••:^ll^tl^:  nUemn'lvo  than  unilat- 
eral withdrawal. 


"We  believe  t.'iat  such  initiatives  now  can 
break  the  imp.i.sse  and  lend  to  negotiations 
and  a  political  settlement  providing  for  the 
removal  of  all  foreign  troops  and  for  gen- 
uinely democratic  elections  In  which  all 
South  Vietnamese  can  participate  freely  " 

This  Is  the  statement  of  "Negotiation 
Now!'  emphasis  in  which  our  church  and 
many  other  responsible  organizations  at 
work  for  peace  have  joined. 

Locally.  I  h.r.e  presented  this  to  our  con- 
gregation Our  people  are  reading  and  study- 
ing the  Issue.  And  many  of  them  have  signed 
this  petition  along  with  me. 

I  will  be  glad  to  go  Into  detail  about  our 
thinking  on  the  issue,  but  you  do  not  need 
a  sermon  as  much  as  backing  to  do  something 
we  know  we  ought  to  do. 

Now  you  tell  me  what  I  can  do.  and  what 
our  people  here  can  do  to  help  our  nation 
take  responsible  Christian  leadership  In 
meeting  the  problems  of  our  world,  and  I  will 
appreciate  It.  I  will  be  more  than  glad  to 
pass  any  of  your  ideas  or  suggestions  along 
to  the  Methodists  of  Montana. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Rev.  George  Harper. 

August  8,  1967. 
Rev.  George  Harper. 
St.  Paul's  .Vethodtit  Church, 
Helena.  Mont. 

Dear  IIeverend  Harper:  Thl.^  wlU  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  your  letter  of  August  I  con- 
cerning the  situation  In  Viet  Nam.  It  has 
b?en  read  with  much  Interest.  The  sincerity 
and  depth  of  the  concern  which  you  e.xpress 
fi.ir  yourself  and  for  other  members  of  the 
Methodist  Church  In  Montana  prompts  me 
to  make  a  comment  on  some  of  your  obser- 
vations, 

I  concur  fully  with  you  In  your  rejection 
of  protests  of  the  war  by  way  of  desecrations 
of  the  flag  or  resorting  to  some  other  such 
vindictive  ritualism.  By  contrast,  the  ex- 
pression of  critical  views  on  the  w.ir  on  the 
basis  of  the  rational  discernment  which  was 
contained  In  your  letter  cannot  help  but 
have  a  constructive  effect.  Certainly,  such 
expression  tends  to  promote  the  sort  of  seri- 
ous public  discussion  which  Is  an  essential 
element  In  the  effective  conduct  of  all  of  the 
nation's  affairs,  domestic  and  foreign.  In  the 
last  analysis,  the  resolution  of  the  conflict 
In  Viet  Nam  will  depend  heavily  on  the  un- 
derstanding and  desires  of  the  people  of  the 
L'nited  States. 

Reierring  to  the  statement  of  concern 
fo.'-mulated  In  June  by  the  Montana  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church,  I  be- 
lieve It  well  to  keep  In  mind  that  there  la 
no  certainty  with  respect  to  what  type  of 
"first  step"  might  break  the  present  impasse. 
But  It  Is  clearly  of  the  utmost  Importance 
that  any  Initiative  offering  promise  of  bring- 
ing about  negotiations  be  considered  by  the 
government.  As  the  Methodist  statement  rec- 
ognizes, there  can  be  negotiations  only  If  the 
pirties  on  both  sHes  are  willing  to  .agree  to 
t.ilk.  The  .^tatenirnt  rightly  empha^i/cs.  too. 
In  my  opinion,  that  the  ultimate  ?oal  should 
be  a  political  bettlemcnt  encompassing  the 
removal  ol  foreign  troops  and  protection  of 
the  rli;hU  of  the  ^iouth  Viet  Name.-'C 

Enclosed  are  coplco  of  several  .sLuleiuent.s  I 
have  made  recently  In  the  Senate  In  which 
thrre  are  advanced  i.evernl  suggrstlom  a.s  to 
IK-><>.!i,le  step,  which  mlph*  be  taken  t"  brln^ 
the  War  lo  an  honur*ble  close. 

I  appreciate  very  much  receiving  your  let- 
ter. It  Ik  a  thouglillul  commentary  which  h.w 
bc-cii  iiiuhi  hblpli.l  tu  nm.  I  um  going  to  take 
the  libert/  cf  sh:.rtng  it  with  my  hruaic  col- 
leagtii"  by  Intrrt'.ng  y«ji,r  letter  In  the  Cvi\- 
J^■^■^l'l^l,ll    Hrrurri    ali<ni;   wuh   m>    rc>.p<<iT  <•. 

Please  b*  ii*sured  Unit  I  shall  cunilnue  to 
do  whatever  I  can  Ut  contribute  to  a  peace- 
ful leltlemeiil  of  the  Viet  NamcRC  conflict 
lu  whi'  h  we  are  Involved. 

Mij  t  cI'jAe  now.  hut  with  hcitt  jjcrKonnl 
wi  h»it.  I  am. 

Klnc^rrly  youra. 


A   BROKEN  PLEDGE  TO  AMERICA'S 
WAR  DEAD 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  a  century  ago.  at  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War.  the  American  people  solemnly 
recognized  that  the  men  and  women  of 
our  Armed  Forces  had  earned  the  right 
to  a  decent  burial.  Today  that  earnest 
commitment  is  being  breached  and 
broken. 

For  well  over  6  years,  the  administra- 
tion has  opposed  further  expansion  of 
the  depleting  national  cemetery  system. 
It  has  opposed  further  enlargement  of 
the  present  facilities  or  the  establish- 
ment of  new  ones.  In  past  sessions  I  have 
introduced  a  niunber  of  proposals  to 
provide  for  additional  national  ceme- 
teries in  the  State  of  California,  but  the 
administration  hn.s  opposed  and  contin- 
ues to  oppo.se  each  proposal. 

A.s  things  stand,  more  than  40  million 
American  veterans  are  eligible  for  burial 
in  fewer  than  1  million  gravesites.  And 
the  situation  is  getting  worse.  Since  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II.  the  number 
of  eligible  veterans  has  been  increasing 
at  a  rate  of  almost  1  million  a  year. 

Over  22  States  now  are  without  a  na- 
tional cemetery  or  without  one  contain- 
ing available  grave  .space.  In  a  recent  edi- 
torial. Mr.  David  M.  Sacks,  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  station 
KGO-TV  in  San  Francisco,  described  the 
depre-ssing  California  situation: 

For  the  first  time  In  nearly  three  gener- 
ations. California  Is  without  an  available 
national   cemetery   for  Its  war   veterans. 

The  National  Cemetery  at  the  Presidio  was 
declared  full  In  1962.  Last  September  Fort 
Ro.secranz  at  .San  Diego  run  out  of  f-pace. 
And  now  Golden  Gate  National  Cemetery 
at  Siin  Bruno  is  fully  alloted. 

The  administration  and  the  Conpress 
have  a  responsibility  to  ♦'ulfill  the  pledge 
made  over  a  century  a'-io  and  to  provide 
for  a  realistic  national  cemetery  system. 
At  the  .same  time,  however,  it  is  equally 
iiniK)rtant  to  provide  for  an  increasing 
number  of  veterans  who  must  bo  buried 
elsewhere. 

On  May  17  of  this  year.  I  introduced 
legislation — S.  1799 — to  increase  the 
veterans  burial  allowance  from  $250  to 
S400.  It  is  imperative  that  this  needed 
lcgi.>lation  be  enacted  no;v.  In  its  report 
on  my  propD.sal,  the  Veterans  Admims- 
tration  rvcommends  vvitiiholding  action 
on  the  bill  until  a  Presidentially  directed 
study  on  veterans'  benefits  13  completed 
in  January  of  19C3.  I  do  not  believe  our 
veil  rans  should  have  to  wait  .''o  Ion;'.  It 
is  America's  responsibility  to  see  that  her 
"fallen  heroes"  arc  not  foruotten  in 
Potter'.s  Field"  but  arc  given  the  dignity 
of  a  decent  burial.  To  do  othcr\  ise  would 
be  a  rational  di'  grace. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tlial  there  be  piiiitcd  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  a  letter  from  llie  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration ci:tlrd  Jui.r  21,  19H7,  to  the 
Honor-iljle  Russei  t,  V..  Love,  chairman. 
Committee  on  Finance,  .sfncd  by  W.  J. 
Driver,  Admlnl.slrator;  a  copy  of  the  tele- 
vision editorial  of  station  KGO-lV;  a 
letter  addie.s.sed  to  me  from  the  wido'.v 
of  a  vet<'ran;  anollier  letter  addrcssi  d  to 
.•.t,it;(jii  KG(.>-'IV.  Hiid  .111  editorliil  by 
the  dl-.thv^ulsh''d  national  romniander  of 
the  Amerlcfcn  Le;loii,  .John  F  Davis.  The 
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names  of  the  writers  of  the  letters  have 
been  deleted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Veterans'  Administration.  OmcE 
OF  THE  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs. 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  27. 1967. 
Hon.  Russell  B.  Long, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance, 
VS.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  refers  to  your 
request  for  a  report  by  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration on  S.  1799.  90th  Congress,  a  bill  "To 
amend  chapter  23  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  increase  the  amount  authorized  for 
funeral  and  burial  expenses  of  certain  vet- 
erans, and  for  other  purposes." 

The  subject  bill  would  amend  section 
902(a)  of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code 
by  striking  out  "$250"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$300".  It  would  further  Insert  a  pro- 
vision In  that  section  authorizing  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  expend  an  additional  amount, 
not  more  than  $100,  to  help  meet  the  ex- 
pense of  providing  a  suitable  burial  site.  It 
would  also  amend  section  903  of  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  by  striking  out  "(not 
to  exceed  $250) "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"I not  to  exceed  $400)"  In  cases  where  the 
veteran  dies  In  a  Veterans  Administration 
facility  under  certain  circumstances. 

The  burial  allowance  now  authorized  by 
section  902  as  well  as  section  903  of  title  38, 
Initially  $100,  has  been  Increased  over  the 
years  to  $250.  the  last  increase  being  accom- 
plished In  1958  by  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  85-674.  The  original  Intent  of  Congress 
In  providing  these  benefits,  was  to  assure  a 
respectable  and  proper  burial,  and  to  pre- 
clude a  pauper's  burial  for  eligible  veterans. 

As  you  know,  on  January  31,  1967  the 
President  submitted  to  the  Congress  a  mes- 
sage relating  to  "America's  Servicemen  and 
Veterans'.  In  addition  to  his  specific  recom- 
mendations, he  stated  that  he  was  directing 
the  Adiniuistrator  of  Veterans  Affairs,  In  con- 
sultation with  leading  veterans'  groups,  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  com- 
pensation, pension  and  benefits  system  for 
veterans,  their  families  and  survivors  and  to 
recommend  to  him.  by  January  1968,  pro- 
posal.s  "to  assure  that  our  tax  dollars  are 
being  utilized  most  wisely  and  that  our  Gov- 
ernment is  meeting  fully  Its  responsibilities 
to  all  tho.'c  to  whom  we  owe  so  much."  One 
of  the  segments  of  that  study  will  deal  with 
the  adequacy  of  the  presently  authorized 
burial  allowance,  when  viewed  in  con]unc- 
tinn  with  other  Government  death  benefit 
contributions.  Under  the  circumstances,  you 
will  appreciate  that  I  am  not  in  a  position 
tc  make  specific  recommendations  with  re- 
spect t.)  the  morlts  of  the  subject  proposal 
at  f.il.':  time  and  I  therefore  urite  that  your 
Conimittec  v^'lthhold  action  on  the  bill  until 
the  Pre.<:ldent!ally-dlrcctPd  study  Is  com- 
pleted. 

The  e;  tlina'.od  co.st  to  the  Govcrnmojit  of 
the  aniendinont  to  section  902  as  proposed 
In  S.  1790,  00th  Congress,  if  cn.icled  Into  law. 
would  be  as  loUows: 


cemeteries   or   will   have  been   provided   by 
prior  family  purchases,  etc. , 

In  a  report  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Aflfalrs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
similar  purpose  bills  we  were  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  was  no 
objection  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Admin- 
istration's program  to  the  presentation  of 
that  report. 

Sincerely, 

W.  J.  Dbiveb, 
Administrator. 

"Short  Memory?" 

For  the  first  time  in  nearly  three  genera- 
tions, California  is  wtlhout  an  available 
national  cemetery  for  Its  war  veterans. 

The  National  Cemetery  at  the  Presidio  was 
declared  full  In  1962.  Last  September  Fort 
Rosecranz  at  San  Diego  ran  out  of  space. 
And  now  Golden  Gate  National  Cemetery  at 
San  Bruno  Is  fully  alloted. 

There  are  more  war  veterans  In  California 
than  In  any  other  state.  So,  obvlotisly,  the 
need  here  U  greatest. 

Senator  Thomas  Kuchel  has  taken  cog- 
nizance of  this  need  and  has  Introduced  a 
bin  In  Congress  that  would  Increase  the 
private  burial  allowance  for  veterans  from 
$250  to  $400.  The  bill  should  be  supported 
by  California's  congressional  delegation  as  a 
temporary  alternative. 

But  Callfornlans  should  appeal  to  the 
administration  for  a  realistic  national  ceme- 
tery system  for  the  future.  Military  ceme- 
teries, like  national  shrines,  offer  a  quiet 
dignity  that  adds  perspective  to  the  grief  of 
survivors  of  America's  servicemen. 


Fiscal  yeai 


Estimated  number 
ot- 


tstimaled  a::nujl  casts 
(thnusands) 


Bufi^l 


Burijl 
site. 


Burial      Buiial     Tot.-)!  < 
aw.itils      Slips 


19M....    244.000  183. nnn  $17, ?nn  $18,300  r'\'"'0 

1969 yM.TOO  ISO.Wn  l?.7nO  19.I1W  31.7.S0 

;97J ?6\l)0ll  198,8(10  13./W  19.880  3.1,130 

19^1...  ?70  1)00  ?l>9  3(10  13,!lSn  m.SSO  31,S8'1 

1972 30"). 000  2?'j,000  Ih.OOO  22.500  V.'.'W 

'  Estimalerl  jddilioiMl  costs  ol  sec  903  not  lirliili-il 

For  purpo.^es  of  this  estimate  It  has  been 
been  as.stimed  that  In  '.15':  of  the  cases  In 
^■hlch  a  hvirl:il  award  I.")  approved,  the  iiddl- 
llonal  amount  for  a  burl.il  site  will  lu'l  be 
payable  b"rati,sc  .mich  r.llo  will  bi-  in  fi-dcr.il 


June  1,  1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  Kuchel, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  I  agree  with  your  bill 
to  increase  burial  allowance  from  $250.00  to 
$400.00  for  a  deceased  veteran. 

There  was  no  openings  for  my  husband 
any  closer  than  San  Francisco  in  January 
when  my  husband,  a  100%  disabled  Veteran 
of  World  War  1  expired  and  right  after  that 
I  understand  the  nearest  to  here  Is  Portland, 
Oregon  now. 

They  should  allow  this  and  make  It  pos- 
sible for  the  wife  of  the  deceased  to  be 
burled  at  the  same  sight. 

Just  one  week  before  my  husband  expired 
I  bought  a  lot  and  was  very  lucky  I  did  as 
I  was  very  HI  at  the  time  he  passed  away 
thus  making  an  extra  hardship  on  one. 

No  one  Is  more  deserving  these  rights  than 
a  Veterans  who  has  fought  and  Is  still  fight- 
ing for  our  freedom. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 


Jn.Y  12,  1967. 
David  M.  Sacks. 
Vice  President.  ABC  Channel  7 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Dfar  Ma.  Sacks:  I  was  one  of  your  TV. 
audience  when  you  broadcast  editorial  7  Sub- 
ject Veterans  Cemeteries — This  hit  homo  to 
me  for  I  nm  .i  Veteran  of  World  War  I-  one 
Hundred  &  Eight  Engineers— 33rd  Division — 
Honorable  Discharge  and  would  be  eligible 
to  be  burled  In  a  Veterans  Cenietrry— In  fact 
I  have  no  living  relatives  to  take  c.\rc  of  my 
Burial— No  Grave  plot  or  funds  for  a  proper 
huri.-il  except  in  a  veterans  cemetery — I  am 
79  years  of  age  my  finances  have  been  -cx- 
hiiURtcd  because  ot  a  long  pcrKid  of  Illness 
but  I  felt  sure  I  would  have  a  liii.'.l  resting 
place  I'rovlvtod  by  I'ncle  S.im. 

Vou  Know  Mr.  S.\cks  you  are  the  only  one 
of  tin-  news  media  who  hits  shown  any  out 
standlu;T  Interest  in  the  shaincful  plight  of 
niiiiy  liiousnnds  of  older  Votcratis  who  are 
lu  the  s.uue  sad  str.to  I  find  mjseU  In  — I  am 
eiieUvliiK'  an  hitcrestlnj?  copy  from  the  Aiuor- 
Ican  I,eglou  magazine — For  your  peiusal. 
■Vours  sincerely. 


National  Commander  Davis  Asks  Nation 
"Have  We  Run  Out  of  Hallowed  Ground?" 

(Note. — Your  California  Legionnaire  editor 
Is  pleased  to  report  that  he  has  received  per- 
mission from  Mr.  Arthur  Motley.  President, 
Parade  Publications.  Inc.,  New  York,  to  re- 
print this  copjTlghted  story  by  National 
Commander  Davis,  which  appeared  In  the 
13-mllllon  circulation  Issue  of  Parade  Maga- 
zine, July  2.  1967.) 

(By  John  E.  Davis,  National  Commander) 

More  than  a  century  ago.  at  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War,  the  American  people  made 
what  they  believed  to  be  an  eternal  pledge 
to  the  men  and  women  of  their  armed  forces: 
Rich  or  poor,  famed  or  unheralded,  you  have 
earned  the  right  to  be  biu-led  In  a  national 
cemetery,  where  your  memory  and  your  serv- 
ice will  be  forever  enshrined. 

Today,  the  pledge  has  been  broken  by  the 
Dep>artment  of  Defense,  the  powers  In  the 
Pentagon  have  quietly  decreed  In  typical  gov- 
ernmentese  that  the  burial  right  cf  our  vet- 
erans and  servicemen  must  be  "phased  out 
through  a  nonexpanslon  policy"  because 
there  Is  no  more  room  In  the  rich  earth  of 
America  for  the  men  and  women  who  have 
served  her  so  well. 

In  a  series  of  communications  to  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  over  the  past  year,  the  Defense 
Department  has  stated  that  our  military 
cemeteries  are  rapidly  overcrowding  and  that 
it  has  no  intention  of  expanding  the  area 
made  available. 

As  things  stand,  more  than  40  million 
Americans  are  eligible  for  burial  In  fewer 
than  1  million  grave  sites.  And  the  situation 
Is  getting  worse,  because,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  World  War  II,  the  niunber  of  eligible 
veterans  has  been  Increasing  at  a  rate  of 
almost  1  million  a  year. 

The  "no  room  for  veterans"  policy  was 
announced  by  Army  Secretary  Stanley  R. 
Besor  more  than  a  year  ago.  And  as  national 
commander  of  the  American  Legion  I  have 
received  many  hundreds  of  angry  letters  on 
the  subject  from  aging  veterans  who  had  ex- 
pected that  Arlington  cr  another  military 
cemetery  would  be  their  last  resting  place. 

These  are  no  longer  young  men — almost 
2  million  of  U.S.  veterans  are  over  TO.  Tliey 
are  men  who  fought  In  World  War  I  and  the 
Spanish-American  War — ar.d  there  are  even 
three  hardy  survivors  of  the  Indian  wars. 
How  can  we  explain  or  justify  to  s'dch  men — 
who  served  in  their  yotith — that  their  serv- 
ice h.is  been  dowiicr.»c!ed.  that  they  are  no 
longer  fit  to  be  buried  beside  their  ccnraUes? 

That  the  right  of  bu-lal  In  a  national  cem- 
etery for  both  serviceiiien  and  veterans  has 
been  clearly  established  by  law  is  without 
question.  And  the  refusal  o:  our  government 
to  honor  this  nght.  this  sacred  pledge  cf  our 
forebears,  Is  a  rank  .md  undeserved  injustice 
to  all  who  be.ir  arms  for  t.us  country  today 
and  to  e\  ery  veteran  who  has  borne  them  In 
the  past. 

Tlij-.  LAND  I.^  THERE  I 

We  are  told  that  there  Is  no  more  rorm  for 
our  veterans,  no  more  hallowed  ground  in 
which  to  bury  our  honored  dead.  But  the 
truth  Is  that  tiiere  are  millions  aiiii  millions 
of  acres  ol  available  I.'aui.  owned  by  t:ie  go\ - 
crnmont  and  scattered  tl-.rou.chou;  the  50 
states,  which  npparcr.tly  has  ::ot  eve:-,  been 
con.-.idered  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

When  we  have  arrived  at  the  print  where 
our  existing  cemc. cries  can  :io  lontor  be  en- 
larged, why  shoviUl  we  not  set  aside  some  of 
these  lands  as  appioprl.iie  slteo  for  ve'emns' 
cemeteries.'  They  could  bo  loc.ited  fiurly  close 
to  cur  major  pop;il,\tlou  cen.crs,  where 
friends  ar.d  relatives  cotild  oonveuieiitly  visit 
them.  I  believe  tlie  \ipkeep  could  be  kept  to 
.1  minltiium  by  eulistlns;  the  aid  of  loc.il  vet- 
erans' gr^'ups. 

My  second  p^opl^sal  is  that  responsibility 
for  our  I'.ailon.il  ce:neteries--!iow  scattered 
;uu<.>ntj  the  Defense  and  liiterior  I'H'part- 
moi'.ts,  tlH'  Veterans  A>.i;iiln!stra!'.o:-.    .i:;,-!  tl'.e 
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American  Battle  Monuments  Commission— be 
combined  under  the  single  authority  or  the 
Veteran*  AdmJmstraUon  Traditionally,  the 
Veterans  Administration  has  been  more  sym- 
pathetic to,  and  more  understanding  of.  the 
needs  of  our  former  seivicemen  anu  women. 
Most  important,  the  Veterans  Administration 
can  and  will  gr.  e  full  time  and  attention  to 
this  deeply  human  problem. 

Surely,  on  this,  the  I9l8t  anniversary  of 
our  Declaration  of  Independence,  it  Is  not  too 
much  to  ask  that  Amerlciins  who  have  served 
their  country  be  served  upon  their  return, 
that  they  be  granted  their  tmal  rest  In  hal- 
lowed ground. 


T.    SGT.    ANTHONY    J     CORSO,    US. 
AIR  FORCE     RETIRED) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  iS.  650  > 
for  the  relief  of  T.  Sgt.  Anthon.v  J. 
Corso,  US  Air  Force  '  retired >  which 
was,  on  page  2.  line  8,  after  "Act."  in- 
sert: 

No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim. 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  m  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1  000. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


CENTRAL  ARIZONA  PROJECT 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  minor- 
ity views  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee on  the  central  Arizona  project 
contained  two  paragraphs  that  have 
given  me  some  concern. 

These  are  entitled  "Arizona  Would 
Avoid  Ad  Valorem  Ta.xes  Through  Sub- 
sidy by  California,"  and  "Nevada  Pe- 
nalized Also." 

During  the  first  day  of  debate.  I 
stated  on  the  floor,  and  this  appears  at 
page  21355  of  the  Record  of  August 
3,1967: 

So  there  will  be  no  doubt,  I  Intend  to 
support  and  vote  for  S  1004,  as  reported. 
Despite  statements  in  the  minority  views  In 
the  report  on  3  1004.  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  Interests  of  my  State  of  Nevada  are 
protected  In  the  measure,  and  that  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill  wiU  be  of  immeasurable 
benefit  to  the  economy  of  Southern  Nevada 
and  the  entire  Southwest. 

However,  because  of  certain  state- 
ments made  during  the  discussion  of 
the  proposal  concerning  this  matter,  I 
requested  the  Secretarj-  of  the  Interior 
by  letter  dated  August  4  to  comment  on 
the  statements. 

The  response  to  my  letter  from  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior  Kenneth 
Holum  completely  justifies  my  statement. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  the  record  will 
be  complete,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  my  letter  to  the  Secretary  and  the  re- 
sponse thereto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

ai>  follows: 

Aur.usT  4.  1967. 
Hon.  Stew.^rt  L  Ud.m  l. 
Secretary  of  the  lutertor. 
Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  The  minority  report 
on  S.  1004  (the  Central  Arizona  legislation) 
contains  certain  sUitements  with  respect  to 
the  impact  of  S  1004  upon  Nevada  I  should 
appreciate  the  comments  of  your  Department 
concerning  these  statements. 

The  first  statement  Is  found  at  page  95  of 
Senate  Report  No.  40H.  At  that  point,  the 
minority  report  suggests  that  under  S.  1004. 
the  priorities  afforded  existing  users  of  main- 
stream water  in  Arizona  will  Jeopardize  re- 
payment of  the  Federal  Investment  In  the 
Southern  Nevada  Water  Supply  Project  and 
would  prefer  the  water  requirements  of  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  ahead  of  mainstream 
wtuer  users  in  Nevada. 

The  other  references  In  the  minority  report 
upon  which  I  should  like  your  Department's 
views  relate  to  the  development  fund  concept 
and  to  Hoover  dam  power  rates  At  p.^ges  119 
and  120  the  minority  report  states  that  the 
cost  of  pumping  power  from  Hoover  dam  to 
serve  the  Southern  Nevada  Water  Supply 
Project  will  be  raised  by  reason  of  the  as- 
sistance to  the  Central  Arizona  Project  from 
basin  fund  revenues.  At  that  point  the  mi- 
nority report  also  Implies  that  although  It  Is 
similar  to  the  Central  Arizona  Project,  the 
Southern  Nevada  Water  Supply  Project  Is 
being  denied  basin  fund  assistance 

Inasmuch  as  S    1004  Is  now  being  debated 
on  the  Senate  floor,  I  would  appreciate  an 
early  response. 
Cordially, 

Alan  Bible. 

tr.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  Alan  Bible. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Senator  Bible:  I  am  glad  to  re.=;pond 
to  your  letter  of  -August  4  In  which  you  ask 
our  rtews  regarding  certain  comments  relat- 
ing to  Nevada  In  the  minority  report  on 
S.  1004. 

Your  first  Inquiry  concerns  a  statement 
which  appears  at  page  95  in  the  minority 
report  of  Senate  Report  No.  408  regarding 
the  effect  upon  Nevada's  Colorado  River 
water  entitlement  of  the  Intrastate  priority 
of  e.xlstlng  Arizona  uses  against  diversions 
for  the  Central  Arizona  Project. 

Section  2(e)  of  S.  1004  requires  that  con- 
tract for  the  Central  Arizona  Project  .shall 
be  subordinate  to  the  satisfaction  of  existing 
contracts  between  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  users  in  Arizona  for  the  delivery 
of  mainstream  Colorado  River  water.  The 
priority  thus  afforded  Is  strictly  Intr.istate; 
that  Is  to  say.  it  relates  only  to  the  relative 
priorities  as  against  each  other  of  users  of 
Arizona's  Colorado  River  water  entitlement. 
It  has  no  effect  upon  the  entitlements  of 
either  California  or  Nevada  The  only  effect 
which  S  1004  has  on  existing  interst.ite  water 
apportionments  i.s  to  afford  Calitornia  a 
priority  of  4.400,000  acre-feet  per  .intuim  of 
consumptive  use  over  diversions  of  main- 
stream water  for  the  Central  Arizona  Project. 
Tills  In  no  way  affects  priorities  In  the  event 
of  shortage  of  mainstream  water  as  between 
Nevada  and  C.illfornia  or  Nevada  .ind  .Arizona. 

The  other  points  made  In  the  minority  re- 
port, to  which  ycjur  letter  refers,  both  relate 
to  the  possible  effect  upon  the  Southern 
Nevada  Water  Supply  Project  of  basin  fund 
assistance   for   the   Central    Arizona   Project. 

Concerning  the  fact  that  the  Southern 
Nevada  Water  Supply  Project  will  not  receive 
basin  fund  assistance.  where:>s  under  S.  1004 
su^h  assistance  may  be  afforded  the  Central 
Arizona  Project,  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that    the    Southern    Nevada    Water    Supply 


Project  Is  entirely  a  municipal  and  Industrial 
Water  supply  development.  No  water  will  be 
made  available  for  Irrigation.  Under  long- 
standing reclamation  policy,  only  Irrigation 
la  eligible  for  basin  fund  or  other  financial 
assistance  from  power  revenues.  This  Is  the 
reason  why.  In  authorizing  the  Southern 
Nevada  Water  Supply  Project,  no  assistance 
from  a  basin  fund  was  considered  or  pro- 
vided. The  only  basin  fund  assistance  that 
would  be  made  available  to  the  Central  Ari- 
zona Project  under  S.  1004  ,as  reported  Is  for 
the  purpose  of  returning  that  portion  of  the 
costs  allocated  to  irrigation  which  are  beyond 
the  ability  of  the  water  users  to  repay.  The 
municipal  and  industrial  water  supply  fea- 
tures of  the  Central  Arizona  Project  will 
stand  en  their  own  nnanclal  feet.  Not  only 
will  they  not  receive  financial  assistance 
from  the  basin  fund  but,  on  the  other  hand 
they  will  make  a  substantial  contribution  t  .> 
the  basin  fund  which  will  be  available  to 
assist  in  the  return  of  the  cost  of  whatever 
future  projects  Congress  may  determine 
should  be  a.sslsted  from  the  basin  fund  to  be 
established  under  S.   1004. 

The  other  statement  made  by  the  minor- 
ity rejxjrt  with  respect  to  the  Sotithern  Ne- 
vada Water  Supply  Project  is  that  an  In- 
crease In  Hoover  power  rates  will  affect  the 
cost  of  pumping  power  to  that  project  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  substantially  all 
of  the  pumping  power  for  the  Southern  Ne- 
vada Water  Supply  Project  will  be  provided 
by  purchases  from  the  Nevada  Power  Com- 
pany whose  source  of  supply  for  this  pur- 
pose will  be  entirely  thermal.  Tlie  inimping 
[xjwer  costs  for  the  Southern  Nevada  Water 
Supply  Project  will,  therefore,  be  unrelated 
to  HtKJver  Dam  power  rates.  Tile  reason  that 
Hoover  Dam  [xjwer  will  not  be  used  for 
pumping  water  for  the  Sour  hern  Nevada 
Water  Supply  Project  Is  tlint  the  entire 
Hoover  power  supply  is  committed  under 
contracts  entered  Into  at  the  time  Hoover 
Dam  was  constructed. 

A  further  comment  regarding  the  relation- 
ship of  {x>,sslble  basin  fund  assistance  for  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  to  Hoover  power 
rates  Is  In  order.  The  limited  assistance  that 
may  be  provided  the  Irrigation  features  of 
the  Central  Arizona  Project  from  the  b.^sln 
fund  established  under  S.  1004  as  re[X)rted 
will  not  affect  Hoover  power  rates.  All  Lower 
Colorado  River  legislation  that  has  been 
before  Congress  in  recent  years,  including 
the  legislation  proposed  by  the  authors  of 
the  minority  report,  contemplates  increases 
in  Hoover  power  rates  following  the  expira- 
tion of  the  current  Hoover  power  contracts 
In  1987.  The  contemplated  increase  envi- 
sioned In  the  studies  underlying  all  these 
bills  would  occur  whether  or  not  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  Project  Is  assisted  from  the 
basin  fund 

Sincerely  yours, 

Kenneth  Holum, 
A.ssistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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LIABILITY  FOR  PROSECUTION  OP 
PERSONS  WHO  SEEK  TO  INCITE 
VIOLENCE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  dated 
August  7,  1967,  addressed  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  The  letter 
is  self-explanatory. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate. 
Wafihingtcm,  D.C.,  August  7,  1967. 
Hon  Ra.msey  Clark, 

Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  De- 
partment   of  Justice,    Wa.'ihington,   D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr  Attorney  General:  Many 
Americans    are    becoming    Increasingly   con- 


cerned about  the  violent  and  intemperate 
speeches  which  have  been  made  by  one 
Hubert  Ceroid  ("Rap")  Brown  and  one 
Stokely  Carmlchael,  and  a  few  other  Individ- 
uals, calling  on  citizens  to  arm  themselves  to 
perform  acts  of  violence,  to  burn  property, 
both  private  and  public,  and  to  cause  riots 
and  civil  disturbances  in  order  to  harm  or 
destroy  lives  and  property  and  I  am  being 
asked  repeatedly  by  constituents  what  ac- 
tion the  Federal  Government  Is  taking  to 
enforce  laws  against  such  conduct. 

I  am  sure  these  Inflammatory  speeches 
have  come  to  your  attention  since  they  have 
been  given  considerable  coverage  as  news 
both  in  newspapers  and  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  the  aforementioned 
Individuals  must  be  liable  for  prosecution 
under  one  or  more  of  existing  Federal  laws. 
Accordingly.  I  asked  the  Legislative  Counsel 
to  compile  a  list  of  the  various  sections  of 
the  U.S.  Code  under  which  prosecution  may 
be  considered. 

These  sections  of  Title  18,  VS.C.  are  as 
follows : 

Section  2,  prescribing  the  criminal  re- 
sponsibility as  a  principal  of  an  Individual 
who  counsels,  commands,  Induces,  or  pro- 
cures the  commission  of  a  criminal  offense 
against  the  United  States. 

Section  241,  relating  to  conspiracy  to  im- 
pair the  rights  of  citizens. 

Section  371,  relating  to  conspiracy  to  com- 
mit offenses  against  the  United  States. 

Section  2383,  relating  to  rebellion  or  in- 
surrection. 

Section  2384,  relating  to  seditious  con- 
spiracy. 

Section  2385.  relating  to  advocacy  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government. 

Section  2386.  requiring  the  registration  of 
certain  organizations  engaged  In  civilian 
military  activity. 

Section  2387,  relating  to  certain  activities 
affecting  the  armed  forces. 

Section  1951,  relating  to  Interference  with 
commerce. 

Sections  1701  and  1705.  relating  to  ob- 
struction of  the  United  States  malls. 

Sections  1073  and  1074,  relating  to  flight 
to  avoid  prosecution. 

I  would  appreciate  having  your  comments 
as  to  whether  or  not  legal  action  can  be  taken 
against  the  aforementioned  Individuals 
under  one  of  more  of  these  sections. 

On   the   other   hand    if   present   laws   are 
considered    Inadequate,    what    recommenda- 
tions does  the  Administration  have  to  cope 
with  this  lawless  element? 
Yours  sincerely, 

John  J.  Williams. 


TESTIMONIAL    TO    ADULT    VOCA- 
TIONAL TRAINING 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Karen 
Wallace  Ridgeway,  a  Chippewa  Indian 
from  the  Fond-du-lac  Reservation  in 
Minnesota.  Mrs.  Ridgeway's  letter  Is  a 
poignant  testimonial  to  the  program  of 
adult  vocational  training  offered  through 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

She  is  only  one  among  100,000  Indian 
men  and  women  who.  during  the  past 
8  or  9  years,  have  received  substantial 
personal  help  in  becoming  established 
as  successful,  wage-earning,  tax-paying, 
fully  participating  citizens  of  off-reserva- 
tion communities.  The  program  which  is 
helping  them  provide  all  costs  of  occupa- 
tional training  and  all  costs  of  living  for 
trainees  and  families  during  their  skill- 
learning  period,  which  may  range  from 
several  weeks  to  a  year  or  two. 


Add  to  the  number  trained  and  placed 
in  jobs  the  number  of  their  dependents 
who  also  enjoy  the  benefits,  and  the  total 
number  of  Indians  reached  through  the 
BIA's  adult  vocational  training  pro- 
gram exceeds  200,000 — about  one-third 
of  the  total  Indian  population  of  the 
United  States. 

The  program  started  in  1958  with  a 
congressional  authorization  of  $3  mil- 
lion annually.  The  Indian  demand  has 
been  so  great  for  the  program's  services 
that  the  authorization  has  been  In- 
creased several  times  since.  Currently 
there  is  a  proposal  before  Congress  to 
authorize  $25  million  each  year  for  In- 
dian adult  vocational  training  and  em- 
ployment assistance.  These  are  bargain 
rates  compared  with  expenditures  for 
other  self-help  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government  which  have  been  enacted  in 
the  past  few  years. 

Mrs.  Ridgeway's  letter  tells  more  elo- 
quently than  I  can  just  how  much  this 
program  has  meant  to  her — and,  reading 
between  the  Unes,  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
much  it  contributes  to  the  amelioration 
of  Indian  poverty  in  general. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

RrooEWAY  Roofing  Co.. 
Hastings.  Minn.,  April  1,1967. 
BtTREAtr  OF  Indian  Atpairs, 
Bemidji,  Minn. 

Dear  Snis:  This  letter  is  an  expression  of 
gratitude  from  a  successful  mother,  wife  and 
business  woman.  I  can  say  successful  with 
complete  confidence  in  the  word  and  full 
knowledge  of  what  it  means. 

My  fullest  gratitude  and  thanks  are  ex- 
tended to  the  Btweau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Up  until  I  was  seventeen  I  lived  at  home 
with  my  mother  and  seven  other  children. 
As  far  back  as  I  can  recall  we  had  always 
been  on  welfare. 

Upon  reaching  18  I  felt  I  had  to  make  a 
decision  with  my  life.  I  applied  to  the  BIA 
for  an  educational  loan.  Since  I  was  a  high 
school  dropout  I  didn't  have  much  of  a  choice 
of  vocations.  Beauty  school  seemed  to  be  the 
answer.  It  was  a  fairly  short  course  that  re- 
quired nothing  in  mathematics,  history,  etc. 

My  request  was  granted.  I  entered  Robin- 
son's Beauty  School  In  Minneapolis.  I  did  not 
have  an  easy  time  as  your  records  will  verify. 
As  I  look  back  now  I  realize  this  stemmed 
from  my  environment  and  family  situation. 

We  children  grew  up  without  a  father  in 
the  house.  My  mother  did  her  best  to  bring 
us  up  properly  but  that  was  not  enough  since 
the  father  Is  always  the  controlling  factor  in 
a  family. 

Not  having  the  discipline  or  guidance  in 
my  formative  years  I  found  It  quite  difficult 
to  adjust  to  rules  and  regulations. 

There  were  at  least  three  times  I  was 
resigned  to  the  fact  I  wasn't  going  to  finish. 
I'm  sure  the  school  instructors,  my  house- 
mother, and  perhaps  even  the  BIA  felt  like- 
wise. At  the  time  Miss  Kohl  was  with  the 
Minneapolis  Bureau.  She  and  I  had  many 
long  talks  during  these  trying  times. 

I  would  like  to  commend  this  fine  person 
for  her  straight  talking  and  confidence  in  me. 
Her  encouragement  and  perseverance  came 
through. 

I  finished  school  with  good  recommenda- 
tions. 

Being  surprisingly  adept  at  this  particular 
skill  I  had  several  Job  offers.  I  accepted  and 
worked  for  2  years  in  a  salon  In  the  suburb 
of  Edina.  This  area  being  the  elite  of  Min- 
neapolis. 

Living  and  social  standards  were  quite 
different  to  me.  This  was  to  be  my  turning 
ground  for  usage  of  correct  English  language, 


tact,  and  the  art  of  dealing  with  people  and 
the  public.  I  left  there  not  as  I  came,  but,  a 
much  better  person  for  it. 

I  then  secured  a  Job  in  Hastings,  Minne- 
sota. A  year  later  I  opened  my  own  shop.  It 
was  quite  small,  but,  a  big  step  for  me.  In 
December  of  1966  I  purchased  my  second 
salon  which  Is  quite  large.  I  now  have  nine 
beauticians  and  myself  employed. 

In  addition  to  this  I  am  employed  by 
Clairol  Company,  Inc.  as  a  platform  artist. 
I  have  traveled  to  many  states  for  this  com- 
pany, teaching  my  profession.  The  Job  is  In- 
teresting, rewarding  and  ridiculously  high 
paying.  My  fee  being  $50  a  day  plus  trans- 
portation and  expenses.  This  being  base  pay 
is  only  the  beginning. 

Today  I  addressed  a  crowd  of  300  hair 
dressers  In  Minneapolis.  Tonight  I  feel  I  have 
reached  a  plateau  In  my  life.  Prom  here  I  can 
see  the  top  because  it's  not  that  far  away. 
I  am  pausing  here  to  look  back  and  see  the 
long  way  I  have  come. 

In  my  classes  I  tell  my  audience.  "I'm  going 
to  show  you  many  things  today.  If  you 
absorb  Just  one  thing  It  will  be  worthwhile 
and  rewarding  to  me. " 

I  realize  there  are  several  Indian  children 
that  do  take  advantage  of  this  program.  Un- 
fortunately most  of  them  do  not  finish.  I'm 
sure  those  that  have  share  my  same  thanks 
and  gratitude  even  if  it's  only  one. 

My  family  is  no  longer  on  Welfare.  My 
mother  works  as  an  aid  for  the  poverty  pro- 
gram in  Cloquet.  My  sister  has  completed 
beauty  school  and  Is  working. 

I  feel  my  entire  family  has  bettered  from 
this  fine  program. 

I  only  wish  I  knew  a  way  to  express  my 
thoughts,  experiences  and  viewpoints  to 
future  students  of  this  program  and  the 
entire  staff  of  BIA  and  taxpayers  of  the 
country. 

I  have  many  people  to  thank  for  my  pres- 
ent status,  but,  I  want  to  extend  special 
thanks  to  your  office  and  our  government. 

I  hope  this  letter  will  inspire  you  and  your 

staff  to  continue  your  efforts.  I  cannot  repay 

this  opportunity  you  have  given  me,  but  I 

do  hope  this  letter  serves  as  a  small  reward. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Karen  Wallace  Ridgewat. 


SOMBER  PICTURE  OF  U.S.  EFFORTS 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  an  important  appraisal  of  U.S. 
efforts  in  Vietnam  was  published  on  Au- 
gust 7  by  the  New  York  Times.  In  an  ex- 
haustive account  of  military,  political, 
and  economic  developments,  corre- 
spondent R.  W.  Apple,  Jr.,  paints  a  som- 
ber picture  which  should  give  pause  to 
those  who  see  greater  militarj'  effort  as 
the  solution  to  our  dilemma.  He  writes: 

In  the  opinion  of  most  disinterested  ob- 
servers, victory  is  not  close  at  hand.  It  may 
be  beyond  reach.  It  is  clearly  unlikely  in  the 
next  year,  or  even  the  next  two  years.  And 
American  officers  talk  somberly  about  fight- 
ing here  for  decades. 

In  my  judgment,  the  article  dramat- 
ically illustrates  the  need  for  new  Amer- 
ican initiatives  to  bring  about  a  negoti- 
ated settlement  of  the  war.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vietnam:  The  Signs  of  Stalkmate 
(By  R.W.Apple  Jr.) 

Saigon.  South  Vietnam.  August  6. — A  little 
more  than  two  years  ago.  on  July  28,  1965, 
President    Johnson    committed    the    United 
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states  more  decisively  than  ever  to  the  war 
In  Vietnam  by  announcing  the  deployment 
of  60.000  more  American  troops  to  this 
stricken  comer  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Laat  Thvirsday.  in  response  to  the  urgent 
entreaties  of  his  commanders,  Mr.  Johnson 
dlscloeed  that  he  would  send  45,000  to  50.000 
more  men,  for  a  total  of  525.000.  by  next  June 

30. 

Between  these  two  bench  marks  of  the 
most  frustrating  conflict  in  American  history 
the  fighting  has  careened  along,  week  by 
bloody  week,  through  wrt  seitsons  and  dry, 
through  two  Christmas  cease-fires,  through 
peace  feelers  and  escalations 

By  this  weekend,  12.269  Americans  had 
been  listed  as  killed  and  74.818  as  Injured, 
millions  of  artillery  shells  and  billions  of 
rifle  bullets  had  been  fired,  and  833  air- 
planes had  fallen  to  enemy  ijuruiers. 

The  war  costs  the  United  States  more  than 
$2-bllllon  each  month. 

And  yet,  In  the  c  pinion  of  most  disinter- 
ested observers,  the  war  Is  not  going  well. 
Victory  Is  not  close  at  hand.  It  may  be 
beyond  reach.  It  is  clearly  unlikely  in  the 
next  year  or  even  the  next  two  years,  and 
American  offlcers  talk  somberly  about  fight- 
ing here  for  decades. 

The  ofnclal  statements  from  Washington 
and  Saigon  seem  optimistic,  as  they  have 
been  for  almo.'=;t  five  years  aen  William  C. 
Westmorelard.  the  American  commander  In 
Vietnam,  said  recently  that  his  men  had 
made  "trem'Tirl'ius  progress  "  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Ru.-^k  said  the  enemy  was  "hurt- 
ing very  badly." 

"Stalemate"  1?  a  fighting  word  In  Washing- 
ton. President  Johnson  rejects  It  as  a  de- 
scription of  the  situation  In  Vietnam.  But 
it  is  the  word  used  by  almost  all  .Americans 
here,  except  the  top  officials,  to  characterize 
what  Is  happening  They  use  the  word  for 
many  reasons.  Includlne:  the  following: 

UThe  Americans  and  their  allies,  having 
killed  by  their  own  count  200.000  enemy 
troops,  now  face  the  largest  enemy  force  they 
have  ever  faced:  297.000  men,  again  by  their 
own  coiuit. 

fThe  enemy  h.as  progressed  from  captured 
rifles  and  skimpy  supplies  to  rockets,  artil- 
lery, heavy  mortars,  a  f:imlly  of  automatic 
Infantry  weapons  <ind  flame  throwers,  most 
of  which  has  been  brought  into  South  Viet- 
nam In  the  face  ot  American  ;ilr  power. 

111.2  million  allied  troops  have  been  able 
to  secure  only  a  fraction  of  a  country  less 
than  one  and  a  half  times  the  size  of  New 
York  State. 

HThe  allies  are  reaching  the  bottom  of  their 
ready  manpower  pool,  while  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  committed  only  one-fifth  of 
their  regular  army 

llAbove  all,  if  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Americans  troops  were  magically  whii^kcd 
away,  the  South  Vietnamese  regime  would 
almost  certainly  crumble  within  months,  so 
little  have  tne  root  problems  have  touched 

ENCMT'S  TXNACITY  DEFIES  AWESOME  V  3.  EITORT 

It  Is  true,  as  General  Westmoreland  has 
often  said,  that  the  United  States  has  built 
an  awesome  logistical  empire  In  Vietnam. 
that  the  enemy  seldom  wiivs  a  major  battle, 
that  more  highways  are  open  than  before, 
that  American  t>ombers  have  severely  ham- 
pered Hanoi's  war  eflort,  that  the  Vletcong 
are  suffering. 

But  the  enemy  continues  to  fight  with 
tenacity,  imagination  and  courage,  and  no 
one  knows  when  he  will  stop. 

The  goal  of  .■\mcrlcan  policy,  simply 
stated.  Is  to  defeat,  together  with  the  other 
allies,  the  Vietcong  guerrillas  and  their 
backers,  the  North  Vietnamese,  so  that 
South  Vietnam's  nationalists  can  transform 
their  society  Into  something  strong  and 
durable. 

Originally,  American  troops  were  to  form  a 
series  of  dikes,  or  military  shields,  around 
critical  areas,  so  that  the  South  Vietnamese 


sheltered    f.'om    North    Vietnam's    regulars, 
could  regroup  and  build. 

This  is  still  the  role  of  the  gallant  marines 
along  the  demilitarized  zone,  facing  the 
North  Vietnamese  homeland,  who  have  lost 
10.000  men  killed  or  wounded  since  Jan.  1; 
of  the  Fourth  Infantry  Division,  along  the 
Cambodian  border  and  of  other  divisions 
that  mount  search-and-destroy  operations 
in  enemy  base  areas. 

AMERICANS     FRUSTRATED     BY      HIT-AND-RUN 

ASSAULTS 

It  Is  galling  work.  Because  the  enemy  can 
fade  Into  redoubts  or  across  borders  where 
the  Americans  cannot  follow  him,  the  same 
unit  must  be  smashed  again  and  again. 
General  Westmoreland  once  conceded  that 
he  was  unable  to  hurt  any  unit  so  badly  that 
It  could  not  be  refitted  In  90  days. 

Frustrated,  the  allies  have  turned  Increas- 
ingly to  the  use  of  artillery  and  alrpower  to 
hurt  the  enemy,  substituting  F-lOO  flghter- 
bombars  and  155-mm.  howitzers  for  infantry- 
men. The  natural  tendency  of  a  technolog- 
ical society  is  to  spend  Its  steel  and  its  In- 
ventiveness rather  than  Its  men. 

But  in  Vietnam,  technology  Is  no  sub- 
stitute for  the  man  on  the  ground.  Artillery 
does  not  keep  the  Vletcong  from  moving 
at  night:  patrolling  does.  The  artillery.  In 
fact,  often  hurts  more  than  it  helps.  When 
a  155-mm.  shell,  aimed  almost  at  random 
into  the  gloom,  crashes  onto  a  sleeping 
hamlet,  potential  Vletcong  are  often  created 
in  an  instant. 

The  most  damaging  fact  Is  this:  Behind 
these  dikes  that  have  been  manned  at  the 
cost  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  almost 
nothing  has  Improved  The  North  Viet- 
namese have  been  pushed  back  into  their 
lairs,  away  from  the  hamlets  and  villnges.  but 
security  In  the  countryside  is  as  bad  as  ever. 

■  Tve  destroyed   the ■  Division   three 

times."  a  senior  American  general  said  the 
other  day  "I've  chased  main-force  units  all 
over  the  country,  and  the  Impact  was  zilch: 
It  meant  nothing  to  the  people." 

So  now  the  Americans,  Implicitly  admitting 
that  they  despair  of  results  from  the  South 
Vietnamese  themselves,  aie  moving  Into 
.action  against  the  guerrtll;is,  while  trying  at 
the  same  time  to  keep  the  North  Vietnamese 
off  balance. 

Of  the  25  American  units  of  regimental  or 
brigade  size  deployed  in  Vietnam.  14  are  com- 
mitted to  the  grisly  business  of  digging  out 
the  mines  In  roads  and  defending  tiny 
hamlets. 

"We  are  on  the  way  to  a  policy  of  occupa- 
tion In  this  country."  a  Washlngtriu  official 
s  lid  not  long  ago.  We  have  found  that  unless 
we  put  enormous  numbers  of  our  own  troops 
into  a  very  small  area  the  thing  doesn't  go." 

WHERE    BIG    UNITS    MANAGE,    SMALLER   ONES  FAIL 

Where  large  units  have  been  committed — 
f  >r  ex  unple.  the  First  Cavalry  Division  i  .Mr- 
mobile  i  o.".  the  Bongson  plain  and  the  Stiuth 
Koreans  In  Phuyen  Province — prot;ress  has 
b-'en  made 

Where  the  same  tactic  has  been  tried  with 
smalle-  units.  It  has  not  worked  The  Marines, 
stretched  thin,  have  been  trying  to  pac  fy  the 
area  around  the  Danang  air  base  for  two 
years,  but  they  were  unable  to  prevent  the 
rocket  attack  July  15  that  took  a  heavy 
toll   in  men   and   machines 

Army  units  have  been  engaged  for  months 
in  Operation  Ring  Dong,  the  struggle  to 
secur?  the  approaches  to  Saigon,  hut  dur- 
ing the  last  two  weeks  the  guerrillas  have 
mined  Route  4.  the  main  road  to  the  M?kong 
Delta,  have  st  uck  with  mortars  at  the  Nhabe 
naval  complex  vlthln  sight  of  the  lights  of 
Saigon  and  have  fired  their  rockets  Into  key 
.■\merlcan  bases. 

In  all  53  districts  of  the  III  Corps— the 
sector  around  Saliron  where  the  earth  has 
been  scorched  in  Operations  Junction  City, 
Cedar  Falls  and  Manhattan — there  remains 
a  virtually  complete  guerrilla  structure:  a  10- 


man  squad  for  each  hamlet,  a  30-man  pla- 
toon for  each  village,  an  80-man  company 
for  each  district,  and  at  the  top  a  350-man 
company  for  each  of  12  provinces. 

The  Vietcong  have  the  Incalculable  advan- 
tage of  the  tactical  offensive.  Tlie  allies  must 
defend  and  build:  the  Vletcong  serve  their 
ends  by  attacking  and  falling  back. 

FOR   A   COMPLETE   SHIE'^D.    8    MILLION    TROOPS 

To  repeat  the  pattern  of  Phuyen  and  Blnh- 
dlnh  in  all  the  populous  areas  of  South  Viet- 
nam, one  ranking  American  otTlcial  has  esti- 
mated, the  allies  would  require  eight  million 
men.  Even  then,  as  General  Westmoreland 
has  acknowledged,  the  problem  would  not 
Immediately  be  solved  because  If  the  Ameri- 
cans pulled  back,  the  enemy  would  filter 
down  from  the  hills. 

The  situation  has  reminded  more  than  one 
American  In  South  Vietnam  of  these  lines  by 
Lewis  Carroll : 

"If  seven  maids  with  seven  mops. 

Swept  It  for  half  a  year. 
Do  you  suppose,"  the  Walrus  said, 

"That  they  could  get  It  clear?" 
"I  doubt  It,"  said  the  Carpenter, 

And  shed  a  bitter  tear. 

The  answer  to  the  seeming  Impasse  Is  pac- 
ification— reestablishing  the  Government 
presence  In  the  hamlets  so  that  the  peasants 
will  want  to  def'?nd  themselves  and  will  have 
the  means  to  do  so. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  United  States  has 
built  schools,  pigpens  and  marketplaces;  the 
South  Vietnamese  have  conducted  village 
and  hamlet  elections;  a  total  of  315,000  pac- 
ification workers,  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese soldiers  and  civil  servants  have  been 
committed:  the  American  command  struc- 
ture has  been  reorganized  and  enormous 
sums  are  being  spent  this  year;  $400-mlUlon 
by  the  Americans,  $135-miHion  by  the  South 
Vietnamese. 

Some  American  officials  argue  that  prog- 
ress Is  Inevitable  becau.se  of  the  resources 
Involved,  that  If  enough  manpower  and 
money  are  poured  out  of  Saigon,  some  of  It. 
somehow,  will  have  an  Impact  on  the  far- 
away peasant. 

But  the  gruund  U->  be  covered  Is  enormous. 
According  to  the  new  s\item  for  evaluating 
hamlets,  a  total  of  1,944  out  of  12,537  are  con- 
trolled by  the  Government— a  figure  amount- 
ing to  fewer  than  one  In  six.  The  rest  are 
contested  or,  to  some  degree,  controlled  by 
the  Vletcong. 

Some  of  the  most  experienced  Americans 
here  consider  a  hamlet  secure  when  Us  chief 
Is  willing  to  sleep  In  It.  About  2,000  are 
thotight  to  meet  this  criterion. 

PACIFICATION     RUNS     BEHIND     SCHEDULE     IN     29 
AREAS 

The  modest  goal  for  this  year  Is  the  pacifi- 
cation of  1.100  hamlets,  moot  of  them  in  26 
priority  areas;  but  even  this  seems  beyond 
the  present  state  of  the  art.  Of  the  44  prov- 
inces. 26  are  behind  schedule.  American  offi- 
cials concede  that  pacification  Is  at  best 
creeping  ahead  In  three-quarters  of  the 
country  and  stopped  cold  In  the  northern 
part. 

Competent  pacification  workers  are  be- 
coming harder  and  harder  to  recruit:  the 
goal  of  41.000  by  the  end  of  1967  will  not 
be  reached,  and  those  already  at  work  are 
being  killed  at  a  rate  near  15  a  week.  The  53 
South  Vietnamese  Army  battalions  sup- 
posedly protecting  the  workers  are  not  doing 
so.  Morale  Is  so  bad  that  13  of  every  100 
workers  are  expected  to  desert  during  1967. 

A  senior  American  .said  recently,  "There  is 
at  least  a  2-to-l  chance  that  we  will  Increase 
the  momentum  of  pacification  over  the  next 
12  or  18  months." 

But  nothing  better  than  this  can  be  hoped 
for.  In  the  opinion  of  many  observers,  with- 
out a  thorough  overhaul  of  South  Vietnamese 
society — without  a  second  revolution  to  coun- 
ter the  revolution,  however  bogus,  that  the 
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Vietcong  have  promised  for  more  than  a 
decade. 

The  peasants,  by  and  large,  are  apolitical. 
They  stand  by  and  watch  as  they  are  buffered 
by  the  war.  They  want  security  more  than 
anything  else,  but  they  can  be  rallied  to  an 
Ideal,  as  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vlet- 
cong have  sometimes  shown. 

The  Ideal  is  nowhere  to  be  found  In  Saigon. 

Unless  a  theme  more  positive  and  more 
stirring  than  simple  antl-Communlsm  can 
be  found,  the  war  appears  likely  to  go  on 
until  someone  gets  tired  and  quits,  which 
could  take  generations. 

CBNTRAL  FACT  IN  SOUTH:   LACK  OF  COMMITMENT 

Unless  the  central  fact  of  the  allied  war 
effort— the  critical  lack  of  commitment  of 
South  Vietnamese  society  to  work  for  Its  own 
survival — Is  changed,  there  can  be  no  real 
victory  because  there  can  be  no  viable,  dem- 
ocratic Vietnamese  society,  which  is  what 
the  United  States  came  here  to  help  build- 

The  Americans  responsible  for  the  war 
effort  seem  to  have  given  relatively  little 
thought  to  this  problem,  perhaps  because  it 
drives  them  up  against  the  reality  that  the 
people  they  are  fighting  for  are  none  too 
eager  to  fight  for  themselves. 

Consider,  for  example.  General  Westmore- 
land's program  for  Improving  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army.  It  is  contained  In  a  thick 
booklet  stamped  "Secret,"  and  it  includes  44 
subprograms — ail  of  which  relate  to  more 
equipment,  better  professional  training, 
more  advisers.  None  relate  to  what  football 
coaches  like  to  call  "the  will  to  win." 

Commenting  on  this  preoccupation  with 
the  material.  The  Saigon  Post  recalled  the 
recent  fate  of  the  Egyptian  Army,  with  its 
magnificent  Soviet-made  tanks  and  jets,  and 
suggested  that  South  Vietnam's  generals 
bear  In  mind  Napoleon's  dictum:  "The 
moral  Is  to  the  physical  as  3  to  1." 

SOUTH    VIETNAMESE    TROOPS    CONSIDERED    INEPT 

Allowing  for  such  exceptional  units  as  the 
marines,  the  rangers  and  the  paratroops,  the 
performance  of  South  Vietnam's  forces  has 
been  shockingly  bad.  in  the  opinion  of  most 
advisers. 

Commanders  only  reluctantly  commit 
their  units  to  battle,  because  they  are  afraid 
of  losing  men.  Once  In  battle,  they  are  often 
unable  to  rally  their  troops.  South  Vietnam- 
ese units  broke  and  ran  during  the  early 
fighting  around  Conthlen  and  again  during 
recent  fighting  In  the  Mekong  Delta. 

One  recent  Instance  of  Inaction  by  Gov- 
ernment troops  occurred  in  the  middle  of 
May.  The  Vletcong  overran  a  battalion  com- 
mand post  In  the  delta,  killing  three  Amer- 
ican advisers  and  29  South  Vietnamese.  One 
enemy  body  was  found  after  the  attack. 
Three  South  Vietnamese  companies  sat  out 
the  action  only  300  yards  away. 

After  years  of  cajolery  by  their  advisers, 
Governnient  units  still  operate  Ineffectively 
at  night  (as.  Indeed,  some  American  units 
do).  A  visitor  recently  Inspected  three  "night 
patrols"  In  three  parts  of  the  country.  One 
was  walking  down  a  highway  with  transistor 
radios  blaring,  one  was  asleep  in  a  house 
and  the  third  was  bidding  In  a  cave. 

The  American  advisers — whose  superiors, 
including  General  Westmoreland,  have  re- 
fused to  demand  the  removal  of  Incompetent 
leaders— have  had  little  Impact.  One  former 
adviser  described  his  role  as  that  of  "a  glori- 
fied radio  operator,  tolerated  only  because  I 
could  call  In  air  strikes." 

"need  FOR  REINFORCEMENTS  A  MEASURE  OF  OUR 
FAILURJE" 

"Every  time  Westy  makes  a  speech  about 
how  good  the  South  Vietnam  Army  is,"  an- 
other eeneral  has  said.  "I  want  to  ask  him 
why  he  keeps  calling  for  more  Americans. 
His  need  for  reinforcements  Is  a  measure  of 
otir  failure  with  the  Vietnamese." 

At  the  same  time,  paradoxically,  the  Amer- 
icans have  created  a  dependent  psychology 


In  which  the  South  Vietnamese  abdicate  re- 
sponsibility in  combat  only  to  reassert  it 
later. 

An  experienced  adviser  tells  of  having  led 
a  Government  battalion  In  a  ferocious  all- 
night  battle  while  Its  commander  hid  in  a 
foxhole.  The  next  morning,  the  commander 
emerged,  shook  himself  and  ordered  his  men 
to  move  out.  When  the  American  suggested 
that  a  less  bunched-up  formation  might  be 
better,  the  commander  coldly  Ignored  him. 

At  bottom,  American  oflScers  say  when  they 
know  that  they  will  not  be  quoted  by  name, 
the  trouble  with  the  South  Vietnamese  Army 
is  a  lack  of  leadership.  The  fighting  men 
are  tough,  willing  and  courageous,  but  like 
soldiers  everywhere,  they  are  worthless  if 
badly  led  and  poorly  motivated. 

MOST    TALENTED    MEN    ARE    LOST    TO    THE    CAUSE 

The  lack  of  leaders  is  heartbreaking  to 
those  who  would  reform  the  army.  The  best 
talent  In  the  current  generation  has  long 
since  been  lost:  Thousands  of  men  who 
might  be  leading  South  Vietnamese  troops 
in  combat  are  serving  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese or  the  Vletcong,  heirs  to  the  coun- 
try's nationalist  revolution  against  the 
French.  Of  all  the  Government  officers  serv- 
ing as  lieutenant  colonel  or  higher,  only  two 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Vietmlnh  In  the 
war  against  the  French. 

Some  potential  leaders  are  languishing  in 
exile  BLR  a  result  of  the  purges  of  the  last 
decade.  Countless  others  have  been  killed  In 
battle. 

In  their  place  stands  a  corps  of  young 
officers,  often  Incompetent  and  more  often 
corrupt.  'Weary  of  the  war  and  cynical  to- 
wEurd  It,  many  of  them  work  a  four-and-a- 
half-day  week,  leaving  their  troops  at  noon 
Friday  and  repairing  to  Cantho  or  Danang 
or  Saigon  in  search  of  diversion.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  two  dozen  off-duty  army 
offlcers  taking  their  ease  of  a  Saturday  night 
in  Maxim's,  a  frightfully  expensive  Saigon 
nightclub. 

Watching  one  such  group  drive  through 
town  In  a  long  black  car  recently,  a  Viet- 
namese student  commented,  "Nguyen  Huu 
Tho  doesn't  live  like  that." 

Mr.  Tho  is  chairman  of  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front,  political  arm  of  the  Vietcong. 

Saigon's  army  hardly  seems  a  likely  force 
to  lead  a  revolution,  and  whatever  can  be 
said  of  the  army  can  be  said  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  well,  for  the  army  is  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

If  the  villagers  resent  soldiers  who  steal 
their  rice  and  chickens,  they  resent  far  more 
the  corrupt  district  and  province  ofllclals, 
nearly  all  of  them  military  men.  They  resent, 
for  example,  the  delta  province  chief  whose 
waterworks  and  electrical  plant  serve  his 
headquarters  and  his  house  but  not  a  single 
peasant  hut;  and  they  resent  the  highlands 
province  chief  who  sold  them  diseased  pigs, 
bought  with  American  aid  funds,  at  enor- 
mous profit  to  himself. 

TALES    OF    COEBUPTION    ABOUND    IN    SAIGON 

The  corruption — the  sense  of  a  diseased 
society — is  most  pervasive  in  Saigon.  Many 
of  the  stories  that  float  through  the  city's 
cafes  are  no  doubt  false;  but  in  a  sense, 
that  does  not  matter  because  most  of  the 
people  believe  them. 

This  belief  Is  a  major  political  fact,  con- 
tributing to  cynicism  and  noncommltment. 
Conceivably  General  X's  wife  did  not  buy 
and  sell  draft  deferments;  but  everyone  said 
she  did.  The  question  has  been  asked:  Is  it 
reasonable  to  expect  young  men  to  volunteer 
eagerly  to  fight  for  their  country  In  this 
kind  of  atmosphere? 

La  Thanh  Nghe.  a  former  Cabinet  min- 
ister, is  accused  of  having  sold  antibiotics 
to  the  Vletcong  and.  at  the  same  time,  of 
having  earned  almost  a  million  dollars  In 
kickbacks  from  American  drug  suppliers. 
Policemen  on  duty  at  night  along  Tu  Do 
Street  tell  a  Journalist  that  they  will  need 


$3  to  be  sure  his  car  Is  not  towed  away. 
Clerks  on  the  piers,  unable  to  locate  the 
papers  needed  to  clear  a  shipment  through 
customs,  suddenly  find  them  when  $10  passes 
across  the  counter. 

Added  to  this  is  a  civil  service  so  weary, 
so  undermanned,  so  bogged  down  in  antique 
French  techniques — 18  seals  and  signatures 
are  required  on  one  car-ownership  docu- 
ment— that  the  tiniest  tasks  require  weeks. 

This  is  the  system  through  which  the 
pacification  campaign  must  be  made  to  work, 
through  which  the  army  must  be  reformed, 
the  economy  must  be  managed,  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  people  must  somehow  be 
won. 

WHAT   KY   AND   THIEU    SAT,   AND   WHAT  THEY   DO 

Premier  Nguyen  Coa  Ky  and  Lieut.  Gen. 
Nguyen  Van  Thleu,  the  chief  of  state,  say 
all  the  right  words,  promising  social  Justice, 
an  end  to  corruption  and  a  liberal  revolu- 
tion that  will  make  the  task  of  the  Com- 
munists impossible. 

But  Premier  Ky  also  once  advised  Western 
Journalists  to  "watch  what  I  do,  not  what 
I  say" — and  watching  is  not  often 
encouraging. 

After  months  of  American  prodding,  for 
instance,  the  Government  issued  its  "procla- 
mation of  national  reconciliation",  sup- 
posedly the  beginning  of  a  campaign  to 
persuade  high-ranking  Vietcong  to  defect. 
Since  then,  the  subject  has  been  dropped, 
and  only  one  field-grade  enemy  officer  has 
turned  himself  in. 

Four  men  who  know  Vietnam  well  have 
also  watched.  They  recently  said  the  same 
thing  In  different  ways. 

A  former  Premier  commented:  "The  prob- 
lem Isn't  the  North  Vietnamese  Army.  It's 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government." 

An  American  who  has  worked  in  the  prov- 
inces for  more  than  five  years:  "Nobody  con- 
siders the  Vletcong  Robin  Hood  any  more. 
But  the  Government  and  the  army  are  still 
the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham,  and  you'll  never 
sell  that." 

A  Saigon  editor:  "What  is  needed  is  some- 
one who  can  seriously  make  the  same  claim 
on  the  loyalty  of  the  people  as  Ho  Chi  Minh 
does  in  the  North.  Without  that,  there  can 
be  nothing.  The  Americans  will  never  under- 
stand, but  It  Is  obvious  that  the  problem  is 
not  military  but  political,  not  American  but 
Vietnamese.  We  have  more  of  everything  mili- 
tary— more  bombing,  more  troops,  more 
money — yet  the  situation  does  not  change. 
This  can  be  explained  only  In  terms  of  the 
population's  Indifference,  or  even  hostility,  to 
Saigon." 

A  young  army  officer:  "No  South  Vietnam- 
ese whose  career  or  pocketbook  isn't  In- 
volved really  'ooks  up  to  or  respects  Ky.  He 
could  never  bt  our  national  hero — too  young, 
too  flashy,  too  American,  too  much  the  play- 
boy, too  much  the  pilot." 

Confronted  with  these  attitudes,  and  with 
open  Insurrection  by  militant  Buddhists,  the 
Government  consented  to  national  elections 
this  fall.  They  offer  an  enormous  opportunity, 
everyone  here  agrees,  to  rally  the  people  be- 
hind Saigon,  to  give  the  country  a  psycho- 
logical lift,  to  dash  the  claims  of  the  Viet- 
cong to  legitimacy  and  possibly  even  to  open 
the  way  to  peace  negotiations. 

HABITS    OF    DOMINANCE    PERSIST    IN    MILTTART 

But  the  military's  old  habits  persist;  It 
would  be  unrealistic  not  to  expect  them  to. 
At  the  generals'  insistence,  the  only  serious 
peace  candidate,  Au  Truong  Thanh,  was  ruled 
off  the  ballot,  and  the  only  nominee  even  re- 
motely identifiable  as  a  national  hero,  MaJ. 
Gen.  Duong  Van  Minh,  wfis  refused  permis- 
sion to  return  to  the  country. 

Several  left-wing  candidates  for  the  Senate 
were  also  denied  the  right  to  run. 

A  Saigon  newspaper  spoke  for  most  of  the 
country's  Intelligentsia  and  most  civilian 
politicians  when  It  said:  "This  may  succeed 
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In  keeping  out  |of  office  i  the  people  dedi- 
cated to  radlcai  social  changes  and  refonns. 
and  to  ridding  our  people  o(  inequalities  and 
Injustices  with  the  perpetuation  of  which  we 
would  not  triumph  over  Communism  " 

The  remaining  candidates — a  collection  of 
middle-aged  and  middle-class  conserva- 
tives— teem  to  offer  no  real  alternatives.  The 
moet  prominent  of  these.  Tran  Van  Huong. 
Is  considered  an  elderly,  kindly  and  thor- 
oughly honest  retired  teacher  whose  brief 
term  as  Premier  in  1964  and  1965  was  char- 
acterized chiefly  by  his  stubbornness.  Even 
his  supporters  concede  that  he  Is  not  the 
Tlbrant  national    leader   the  country   needs. 

OUTLOOK  AITER  THt  VOTINC     NO  BASIC  CHANCES 

Neither  Mr.  Huong  nor  any  of  the  nine 
other  civilian  candidates  is  given  more  than 
a  slight  chance  of  winning,  even  if  the  bal- 
loting Is  scrupulously  honest,  which  few  ex- 
pect It  to  be.  The  built-in  advantages  of  in- 
cumbents, here  as  elsewhere,  are  so  great 
that  only  a  figure  of  great  charisma  can 
overcome  them. 

So  the  outlook,  four  weeks  before  election 
day,  is  for  a  ratification  of  the  Thleu-Ky  re- 
gime, with  all  that  would  mean:  a  ■legiti- 
mized" but  essentially  unchanged  central 
Oovemment,  continuation  of  heavy-handed 
police  tactics,  the  same  generally  corrupt 
officials  In  the  provinces,  the  same  dispirited 
army,  more  war. 

The  prospect  may  be  agonizing  to  Ameri- 
cana, but  It  iB  far  worse  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese. 

"What  am  I  to  do''"  a  young  businessman 
asked  a  friend  not  long  >ii?o  "Vote  for  Thlcu 
and  Ky,  and  watch  my  country  get  torn  apart 
for  four  more  years?  Vote  for  one  of  the  ci- 
vilians, when  you  and  I  both  know  they  can't 
provide  any  real  leadership?  Join  the  Vlet- 
cong?  Oo  to  France  or  America'' 

"You  know  I  can't  do  any  of  those  things. 
I  shall  Just  have  to  wait  longer  " 

LOTALTIKS    or    THE    H\MLETS 

Saicom.  South  Vietnam.  Avigust  6 —Pol- 
lowing  Is  a  table,  based  on  official  United 
States  data,  breaking  down  South  Vietnam's 
hamlet  population  according  to  degree  of 
loyalty  to  the  Saigon  Cfovernment  or  the 
Vletcong.  Added  to  the  hamlet  population. 
the  nation's  3.732.500  city  dwellers  account 
for  the  total  population.  17,165.300. 


Hamlets       Population 


Total  Government  control-    

Partial  Government  control 
Contested  (Government-leaning) 
Contested  (Vietcongleamng) 
Partial  Vietcong  control. 
Total  Vietcong  control. 
Unclassified.  

Total 


ie« 

1.776 
3.245 
2.156 

528 
3.978 

686 


489.300 
3. 129. lOO 
4.360.600 
1.976.100 

402.200 
2.  923.  200 

152.  300 
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Mr.  HARTKE  Mr  President,  at  my 
request  there  have  p.-eviously  appeared 
in  the  Concression.^l  Record  the  first 
three  of  the  four  1-hour  televusion 
broadcasts  pre.sented  by  CBS  on  succes- 
sive evenings  from  June  25  throuKh  June 
28.  The  extensive  in-depth  journalism 
involving  these  broadcast.'^  was  termed 
a  "news  inquiry"  whose  aubject  was  the 
"Warren  Report."  The  three  portions 
previously  appearing  in  the  Record  may 
be  found  in  the  ls.sues  of  July  18.  August 
4.  and  August  8. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
fourth  and  final  portion  of  this  inquiry. 
dealing  with  a  question  of  ereat  public 
interest,  may  appear  in  the  Record  also 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CBS  Ntws  I.NguiRY     "The  Warre.v 
Report" — Part  IV 

(As  broadcast  over  the  CBS  Television  Net- 
work, Wednesday.  June  28.  1967) 

With  CBS  News  Correspondents  Walter 
Cronklte.  Dan  Rather,  Eric  Sevareld.  and 
KRLX>-TV  News  Director  Eddie  Barker. 

Executive  producer:    Leslie   Mldgley. 

Walteh  Crcvkpte  tlood  evening  For  the 
past  three  nights  we  ha\e  been  examining 
the  circumstances  of  the  assassination  of 
President  John  P  Kennedy  On  .Sunday,  we 
returned  to  Dealev  Plaza  to  re-create  that 
fatal  motorc.»de  ride  beneath  the  windows 
of  tiie  Texas  School  Btiolc  Depository. 

Believing  that  rifle  tests  conducted  by  the 
W.irren  Commission  were  less  than  adequate, 
we  conducted  new  tests,  more  closely  simu- 
lating the  conditions  of  the  actual  murder. 
We  found  hitherto  undiscovered  evidence  in 
film  of  the  murder  Itself,  that  the  killer  h;id 
more  time  than  the  minimal  5  6  seconds  In- 
dicated In  the  Warren  Report  to  get  the  shots 
off  And  we  concluded  that  beyond  reason- 
able doubt.  Oswald  was  Indeed  at  least  one 
of  the  killers 

But  was  there  more  than  one'  On  Monday 
night,  we  Interviewed  eyewitnesses  who  said 
all  the  shots  came  from  the  School  Book  De- 
pository. And  others  equally  Insistent  that 
there  were  shots  from  the  grassy  knoll  (over- 
looking the  motorcade  Itself. 

We  tested  more  exhaustively  than  did  the 
Warren  Commission  the  extremely  contro- 
versial single  bullet  the<:)ry,  found  that  one 
bullet  could.  Indeed,  have  wounded  both  the 
President  and  Governor  Connally.  We  heard 
autopsy  surgeon.  James  Humes,  break  three 
and  a  half  years  of  silence  to  report  that  he 
hus  re-examined  the  X-rays  and  photographs 
of  the  Presidents  body,  and  still  has  no 
doubt  that  all  the  shots  struck  from  behind 

We  concluded  that  In  the  absence  of  solid 
evidence  that  there  were  other  as.s.isslns.  ;ind 
with  the  Indications  that  one  killer  could 
.iccount  for  all  the  shots,  there  w.is  no  sec- 
ond gunman.  But.  even  as  the  only  gunman. 
wa3  Oswald,  aa  the  Warren  Report  sugges'ts, 
a  lone  madman?  Or  was  he  the  trigger-man 
for  a  conspiracy  to  kill  thp  President' 

On  Tuesday,  we  considered  such  frequently 
mentioned  Indications  of  conspiracy  as  the 
murder  of  OfBcer  J.  D.  Tlpplt.  found  that 
he  was  legitimately  ordered  from  his  normal 
patrol  area  as  part  of  a  redeployment  of  po- 
lice forces  to  cope  with  the  ass.asslnatlon. 
Found  too.  that  a  partial  description  of  the 
assassin,  broadcast  on  police  radio,  could 
account  for  Tlpplt's  stopping  Oswald 

We  found  the  nightclub  owner.  Jack  Ruby, 
the  man  who  killed  Oswald,  was  a  strange, 
mercurial  creature  given  to  hitting  first  and 
asking  questions  afterward.  And  none  of  his 
closest  associates  would  credit  Ruby  with 
the  ability  to  keep  a  secret  very  long. 

We  presented  the  conspiracy  theories  of 
New  Orleans  District  Attorney  Jlm  Garrison, 
theories  which  Garrison  says  he  will  present 
in  a  court  of  law.  but  which  trxlay  remain  a 
series  of  largely  unsupported  statements. 
And  we  concluded  that,  for  now  at  least,  no 
conspiracy  theory  of  the  assassination  has 
been  proved. 

Tonight,  we  turn  from  the  assassination 
to  the  Warren  Commission  Itself  Having 
found  that  the  Commission's  conclusions.  In 
the  main,  still  stand  up  almost  three  years 
ifti-r  publi.'-hr->d.  wp  now  ask  our  fourth  and 
last  fundamental  question:  Why  doesn't 
.\merlca  believe  the  Warren  Report'' 

Tonight,  as  in  nur  preceding  reports,  my 
colleague  Ehm  Rather  and  I  are  going  to 
break  this  fundamental  question  into  sub- 
sidiary questions  For  the  first  part  of  the 
broadcast,  we  will  ask:  Should  America  be- 
lieve the  Warren  Report ■>  We  will  explore 
Just  how  well  and  honestly  the  Warren  Com- 


mission operated,  to  what  extent  it  deserves 
belief. 

The  second  question  will  be  Could  Amer- 
ica believe  the  Warren  Report^  And  we'll  try 
to  determine  whether  there  are  elements  in 
the  way  people,  and  particularly  Americans, 
think  atKJUt  great  events,  which  would  pre- 
vent their  accepting  the  Warren  Report, 
however  trustworthy  It  might  be 

But  this  final  broadcast  will  be  different. 
The  questions  we  will  ask  tonight,  we  can 
only  ask.  Tonight's  answers  will  be  not  ours, 
but  yours. 

Rather.  As  we  take  up  whether  or  not 
America  should  believe  the  Warren  Report, 
well  hear  first  from  the  man  who  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  is  responsible  for  the 
question  being  asked  Mark  Lane,  lawyer 
and  former  New  "Vork  State  Assemblyman, 
was  the  gadfly  of  the  Warren  Commission. 
He  demanded  the  right  to  appear  before  it 
as  a  defense  counsel  for  the  dead  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald  Refused,  he  began  his  own  investi- 
gation of  the  President's  death,  a  study  that 
produced  first  the  best  selling  attack  on  the 
Warren  Commission,  "Rush  To  Judgment  " 
and  now  a  movie  of  the  same  iiume 

Mark  L^ine  h,%s  lectured  all  over  the  world 
on  his  own  theories  of  the  assas.-iination, 
theories  which  he  spelled  out  for  BUI  Stout. 

Mark  Lane.  There  was  one  conclusion,  one 
basic  conclusion  that  the  Commission 
reached.  I  think,  which  can  be  supported 
by  the  facts,  and  that  was  the  Com- 
mission's conclusion  that  Ruby  killed  Os- 
wald But.  of  course,  that  took  place  on 
television.  It  would  have  been  very  difficult 
to  deny  that.  But.  outside  of  that,  there's 
not  an  important  conclusion  which  can  be 
supported  by  the  facts  and — and  this  is  the 
problem 

.\nd  what  the  Commission  was  thinking 
and  what  they  were  doing  is  still  hidden 
from  us,  of  course.  The  minutes  of  the  Com- 
mission meetings  are  locked  up  In  the  Na- 
tional Archives  and  no  one  can  see  them. 
A  vast  amount  of  the  evidence  F  B  I.  reports. 
CI  A  reports,  which  may  be  directly  re- 
lated to  the  Information  we  should  have, 
are  also  locked  up  in  the  Archives  No  one 
can   see   that 

The  photographs  and  X-rays  of  the  Presi- 
dent's body,  taken  at  the  autopsy  In 
Bethe.sda,  Maryland,  taken  Just  before  the 
autopsy  was  begun,  taken  by  Naval  tech- 
nicians, which  In  and  of  themselves  might 
resolve  the  whole  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  there  was  a  conspiracy,  cannot  be  seen 
by  anyone  today  and,  in  fact,  not  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Warren  Commission  ever  s.jw  the 
most  important  documents  in  the  case,  the 
photographs  and  the  X-rays  .\nd  not  one 
lawyer  for  the  Commission  ever  saw — was 
curious  enough  to  examine  the  mo-:t  Im- 
p<.irtrint  evidence. 

I  think  the  villain  was  the  desire  of  gov- 
ernment officials  to  be  nice,  to  see  to  It  that 
nothing  would  up.set  the  American  people. 
that  the  apathy  which  has  seized  us  for  all 
of  these  years  be  permitted  to  remain  un- 
interrupted by  a  factual  presentation  of 
what  happened  The  American  people  would 
have  been  upset  surely  If  they  were  told 
there  was  a  conspirHcy  which  took  the  life 
of  your  President 

Cronkfte.  But  Mr.  L.ine.  who  accuses  the 
Comml.sslon  of  playing  fast  and  loose  with 
the  e\ldence.  does  not  always  allow  facts  to 
fet  in  the  way  of  his  own  theories.  In  "Rush 
To  Judgment,"  for  example,  he  writes-  "The 
statements  of  eyewitnesses  close  to  the  Presi- 
dent tended  to  confirm  the  likelihood  that 
the  shot  came  from  the  right  and  not  from 
the  rear  '  Lane  then  quotes  As5oclated  Press 
photographer  James  Altgens.  and  another 
eyewitnej,s.  Ch.irles  Brehm.  as  giving  testi- 
mony that  would  support  the  Idea  of  a  killer 
on  the  grassy  knoll.  Yet  Mr.  Altgens,  as  we 
saw  Monday  night.  Is  entirely  certain  that 
all  of  the  shots  came  from  behind,  a  fact  that 
Mr.  Lane  does  not  mention. 
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As  for  Mr.  Brehm,  Eddie  Barker  discovered 
that  he  holds  no  brief  either  for  the  grassy 
knoll  theory  or  for  the  use  of  his  words  by 
Mark  Lane. 

Eddie  Barker.  Well  now,  some  critics  of  the 
Warren  Report  have  taken  your  testimony, 
or  Interviews  with  you.  to  Indicate  that  you 
thought  the  shots  came  from  behind  the 
fence  over  there.  What  about  that? 

Charles  Brehm.  Well,  as  I  say,  it  was  not 
a  number  of  critics.  It  was  one  critic,  Mark 
Lane,  who  takes  very  great  liberties  with 
adding  to  my  quotation.  I  never  said  that 
the — any  ."^hot  came  from  here  like  I  was 
quoted  by  Mr.  Lane.  Mr.  Lane  would  like  me 
to  have  positively  Identified  the — what  I  saw 
fly  over  here— his  skull— although  I  told  him 
I  could  not— I  did  not — I  thought  It  was  but 
I  could  not.  So.  he  has  added  his  Interpreta- 
tions to  what  I  said,  and  consequently  that's 
where  the  story  comes  from  that — that  I  said 
that  the  shots  come  from  up  there.  No  shot 
came  from  up  there  at  any  time  during  the 
whole  fiasco  that  afternoon. 

Cronkite  Nor  are  these  the  only  examples 
of  Mr.  Lane  lifting  remarks  out  of  context 
to  support  his  theories.  Perhaps  the  most 
charitable  explanation  is  that  Mark  Lane 
still  considers  himself  a  defense  attorney  for 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald— and  a  defense  attorney's 
primary  duty  Is  not  to  abstract  truth,  but 
to  his  client. 

There  exists,  however,  a  less  partisan,  and 
therefore  perhaps  more  disturbing  critique 
of  the  Warren  Commission  Report. 

Rather.  One  of  the  most  influential  at- 
tacks on  the  work  of  the  Commission  Is  the 
book,  "Inquest."  by  a  young  scholar  named 
Edward  J.  Epstein.  It  began  as  a  thesis  In 
political  science.  Mr.  Epstein  deciding  to  find 
out  Just  how  the  Warren  Commission  had 
gone  about  solving  this  crime  of  the  century. 
He  studied  the  26  volumes  of  hearings. 
then  interviewed  five  of  the  seven  Commis- 
sion members.  General  Counsel  J.  Lee  Bankln 
and  some  of  the  Commission's  top  Investi- 
gators. And  the  pattern  that  began  to  emerge 
disturbed  him. 

Epstein.  Well,  there  were  three,  I  think, 
levels  of  complaint.  The  first  one  was  the 
institutional,  you  might  say:  the  general 
problem  that  a  government  has  when  It 
.se.u-ches  for  truth.  The  problem  of  trying  to 
have  an  autonomous  Investigation,  free  from 
polltic.Tl  interference  and  at  the  same  time, 
it's  dealing  by  Its  very  nature  with  a  polit- 
ical problem. 

The  second  level  might  be  called  the  or- 
ganizational level  of  -w<as  the  Warren  Com- 
mission organized  in  a  way  that  prevented 
It  from  finding  facts.  And  here  my  findings 
were  that  by  uslnir  a  part  time  staff  and  by 
the  Commission's  detaching  themselves  from 
the  investigation — In  other  words,  not  ac- 
tively partaking  in  the  Investigation — It 
raised  some  problems  as  to  whether  the 
Warren  Commission's  investigation  went  deep 
enough,  so  that  If  there  w.xs  evidence  of  a 
conspiracy,  they  would  have  in  fact  found  It. 
The  third  level  of  my  criticism  concerned 
the  evidence  itself,  and  this  concerned  the 
problem  of  when  thp  Warren  Commission  was 
come — confronted  with  a  very  complex  prob- 
lem. For  example,  the  contradiction  between 
the  F  B I  summary  report  on  the  autopsy 
and  the  autopsy  report  they  had  In  hand — 
how  they  solved  this  problem,  whether  they 
simply  glossed  over  It  or  whether  they  called 
witnesses  and— and  this — this,  of  course. 
brought  up  the  questions  of — of  a  second 
assassin. 

Rather.  One  of  the  men  Mr.  Epstein  In- 
terviewed for  his  "Inquest"  Is  Arlen  Specter. 
now  District  Attorney  of  Philadelphia,  but 
In  1964.  one  of  the  principal  investigators 
for  the  Warren  Commission.  charg(!<l  with 
establishing  the  basic  facts  of  the  assassina- 
tion Mr,  Specter  thinks  the  Commlsiilon  did 
Its  Job  well  and  came  up  with  the  right 
answers. 
Specter    I  would  say  after  having  prose- 
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cuted  a  great  many  cases  that  seldom  would 
you  ever  find  a  case  which  was  as  persuasive 
that  Oswald  was  the  assassin  and,  In  fact,  the 
lone  assassin,  and  we  convict  people  In  the 
criminal  courts  every  day  right  here  in  City 
Hall,  Philadelphia.  And  the  times  the  death 
penalties  are  Imposed  or  Ule  Imprisonment — 
so  that — so  that  the  case  does  flt  together. 
Rather.  In  separate  Interviews  we  asked 
critic  Epstein  and  Investigator  Specter  to  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  central  Issues  that  must 
determine  how  well  or  how  badly  the  Warren 
Commission  did  Its  work. 

Epstein.  Part  of  the  Job  of  the  Warren 
Commission  was  restoring  confidence  in  the 
American  government.  And  for  ttila  he  had 
to  pick  seven  very  respectable  men,  men  who 
would  lend  their  name  and  lend  probity  to 
the  report.  And  so  that  the  problem  was.  in 
any  seven  men  he  picked  of  this  sort,  they 
would  have  very  little  time  for  the  Investiga- 
tion. 

They  would  also  have  two  ptirposes.  One 
purpose  would  be  to  find  the  truth,  all  the 
facts.  The  other  purjxjse  would  be  to  allay 
rumors,  to  dispel  conspiracy  theories  and  ma- 
terial of  that  sort. 

Specter.  My  view  Is  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  foundation  for  that  type  of  a  charge. 
When  the  President  selected  the  Commis- 
sioners, he  chose  men  of  unblemished  repu- 
tation and  very  high  standing.  The  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  would  have  no  reason  whatsoever  to  be 
expedient  or  to  search  for  political  truths. 
Nor  would  Allen  W.  Dulles,  the  former  head 
of  the  C.I.A.,  nor  would  John  McCloy.  with 
his  distinguished  service  In  government,  nor 
would  the  Congressional  or  Senatorial  repre- 
sentatives. 

Now,  the  same  thing  was  true  of  the  staff 
members.  When  It  came  time  to  select  the 
individuals  to  serve  as  assistant  counsel  and 
general  counsel,  men  were  chosen  from  var- 
ious parts  of  the  United  States  who  had  no 
connection  with  government. 

Epstein:  For  example,  there  were  rumors 
concerning  the  P.B.I.  or  various  Intelligence 
agencies.  I  noticed  that  there  were  a  number 
of  memorandums  where  the — where — from 
Warren  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who 
was  In  charge  of  the  Secret  Service,  assuring 
that  their  findings  wouldn't  Impair  the  effi- 
ciency or  the  morale  of  the  Secret  Service. 
And  the  same  thing  again  with  the  P.B.I. ,  a 
question  of  whether  there  was  ever  any  pos- 
sible connection  between  Oswald — and  by 
connection  I  don't  mean  anything  sinister, 
I  simply  meant  that  he  was  furnishing  In- 
formation and  there  were  some  rumors  to 
this  effect — and  they,  rather  than  Investi- 
gating these  rumors,  they  preferred  to  give 
it  to  the  P.B.I,  to  Investigate  the  rumors 
themselves.  As  J.  Lee  Rankin,  their  General 
Counsel,  said,  they  would  rather  that  agency 
clear  Its  own  skirts.  Well,  what  this  meant, 
of  course.  Is  that  If  the  F.B.I,  would  have 
discretion  If  It  did  find  a  connection  between 
Oswald  and  Itself,  the  discretion  of  either 
reporting  It  or  not  reporting  It. 

Specter:  In  the  main,  the  F.B.I,  conducted 
the  basic  line  of  Investigation.  But  the  Com- 
mission used  Its  Independent  Judgment  wher- 
ever, say,  the  F.B.I,  or  the  Secret  Service  was 
Involved  Itself  so  that  they  would  not  In- 
vestigate themselves  on  the  subjects  where 
they  were  directly  Involved,  and  I  think  the 
Commission  showed  Its  Independence  In  that 
regard  by  criticizing  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  and  by  criticizing  the  Secret 
Service  where  the  facts  warranted  such 
criticism. 

On  every  subject  where  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  had  contact  with  the  area 
of  Investigation  with  which  I  was  Intimately 
connected,  I  was  fully  satisfied  with  their 
thoroughness  and  with  their  competency 
and  with  their  integrity. 

CRONKrrE.  Despite  Mr.  Specter's  defense. 
It  Is  the  opinion  of  CBS  News  that  the  role 


of  the  F£.I.  as  well  as  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice, both  m  the  assassination  and  Its  after- 
math, has  been  less  than  glorious.  And,  to 
some  extent,  the  performance  of  these  agen- 
cies weakens  the  credibility  of  the  Warren 
Report.  As  to  what  the  F.B.I.  and  the  Secret 
Service  did  wrong  before  the  assassination, 
we  need  look  no  further  than  the  Report 
Itself. 

It  notes  the  Secret  Service  agents  assigned 
to  protect  the  President  had  been  drinking 
beer  and  liquor  Into  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning,  that  no  search  was  made  of  build- 
ings along  the  route,  and  that,  quote:  "The 
procedures  of  the  Secret  Service,  designed 
to  identify  and  protect  against  persons  con- 
sidered serious  threats  to  the  President,  were 
not  adequate  prior  to  the  assassination," 
end  of  quote.  That  is.  the  Secret  Service 
should  have  known  about  Lee  Harvey  Os- 
wald. 

But  the  Report  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
if  the  Secret  Service  did  not  know  about 
him.  the  F.B.I,  did,  and  did  not  see  fit  to 
mention  his  existence  to  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice. The  report  issues  a  mildly  phrased  yet 
devastating  rebuke  to  the  F.B.I. ,  charging 
that  it  took  an  unduly  restrictive  view  of 
Its  responsibilities.  Knowing  what  the  P.B.I, 
knew  about  Oswald,  the  Report  says,  an  alert 
agency  should  have  listed  him  as  a  potential 
menace  to  the  President.  Yet.  alter  the 
assassination,  the  Commission  Itself  relied 
heavily  on  these  two  agencies  as  its  investi- 
gative arms. 

Did  their  performance  improve?  We  know 
that  some  of  the  tests  conducted  by  them  for 
the  Warren  Commission  were  unsatisfactory. 
In  the  first  of  these  broadcasts  we  pointed 
out  that  to  simulate  Oswald's  problem  of 
hitting  a  moving  tf.rget  from  a  sixty  foot 
high  perch,  the  TBI.  conducted  its  firing 
tests  on  a  fixed  target,  .''■om  a  30-foot  height. 
Certainly.  If  CBS  News  could  duplicate  the 
conditions  of  the  actual  assassination  for  a 
firing  test,  the  feat's  not  beyond  the  capabil- 
ity of  the  F.B.I. 

Rather.  There  Is  also  the  case  of  the  fa- 
mous exhibit  399.  the  bullet  which  the  Com- 
mission thought  wounded  both  the  President 
and  Governor  Connally.  winding  up  on  the 
Governor's  stretcher  In  Parkland  Hospital. 
Critics  of  the  Report,  you  will  remember.  In- 
sist It  couldn't  have  hit  both  men,  but  must 
have  been  found  on  the  President's  stretcher. 
Yet.  part  of  the  now  permanent  confusion 
surrounding  the  bullet  and  where  it  was 
found,  must  be  charged  to  the  cavalier  atti- 
tude of  agents  of  both  the  F.B.I,  and  the 
Secret  Service  at  Parkland  Hospital. 

On  Monday  night,  hospital  attendant  Dar- 
rell  Tomllnson  described  how.  In  shoving  a 
stretcher  Into  place,  he  dislodged  a  spent 
rifle  bullet.  Mr.  Tomllnson  quite  properly 
sent  at  once  for  the  hospital's  chief  of  se- 
curity. O.  P.  Wright.  Mr.  Wright  describes 
what  happened  then: 

Wright.  I  told  him  to  withhold  and  not 
let  anyone  remove  the  bullet,  and  I  would  get 
hold  of  either  the  Secret  Service  or  the  P.B.I. , 
and  turn  it  over  to  them.  Thereby.  It  wouldn't 
have  come  through  my  hands  at  all.  I  con- 
tacted the  P.B.I,  and  they  said  they  were  not 
Interested  because  It  wasn't  their  responsibil- 
ity to  make  Investigations.  So.  I  got  a  hold 
of  a  Secret  Serviceman  and  they  didn't  seem 
to  be  Interested  In  coming  and  looking  at  the 
bullet  In  the  position  it  was  then  In. 

So  I  went  back  to  the  area  where  Mr.  Tom- 
llnson was  and  picked  up  the  bullet  and  put 
it  In  my  pocket,  and  I  carried  It  some  30  or 
40  minutes.  And  I  gave  It  to  a  Secret  Service- 
man that  was  guarding  the  main  door  Into 
the  emergency  area. 

Barker.  Mr.  Wright,   when  you  gave  this 
bullet  to   the   Secret  Service   agent,   did   he 
mark  It  In  any  way? 
Wright.  No,  sir. 

Barker.  What  did  he  do  with  It? 
Wright.  Put  It  In  his  lefthand  coat  pocket. 
Barker.  Well  now.  did  he  ask  your  name 
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or  who  you  were  or  any  quesUon  at  all  about 
the  bullet? 

WSIGHT.  No.  8lr 

Bajukoi.  How  did  the  conversation  go?  Do 
you  remember? 

WmiOHT.  I  Ju^t  told  him  this  was  a  bullet 
that  was  picked  up  on  a  stretcher  that  had 
come  off  the  emergency  elevator  that  might 
be  Involved  In  the  movuii!?  of  Governor  Con- 
nally.  And  I  handed  him  the  bullet,  and  he 
took  It  and  looked  at  It  and  said.  O.K.,'  and 
put  It  In  his  pocket. 

Ckonkite.  There  Is  little  to  praise  In  such 
treatment  by  the  F  B  I  and  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice of  perhaps  the  most  important  single 
piece  of  evidence  in  the  assassination  case. 
Moreover,  the  Warren  Commission  seriously 
compromised  Itself  by  allowing  the  Secret 
Service,  the  P.B.I,  and  the  C  I  A  to  investi- 
gate questions  involving  their  own  actions 

Rathkx:  The  Commission  had  before  It  the 
hard  fact  that  Oswald's  notebook  contained 
the  name,  phone  number  and  license  plate 
number  of  Dallas  FBI.  agent,  James  Hosty. 
The  P.BJ.'s  explanation  w:ls  that  Hosty  had 
asked  Ruth  Paine,  with  whom  Marina  Os- 
wald was  living,  to  let  him  know  where 
Oswald  was  staying,  that  he  Jotted  down  his 
phone  number  and  that  Marina  under  prior 
Instructions  from  her  hU3band  also  copied 
down  Hosty's  license  plate. 

C«oniutb;  The  question  of  a  link  between 
the  klUer  and  the  FBI.  was  indeed  a  legiti- 
mate part  of  the  investigation  The  Commis- 
sion's handling  of  that  question  Is  scarcely 
Justifiable  What  It  did  woo  to  accept  as  con- 
clusive sworn  affidavits  from  J  Edgar  Hoover. 
and  other  P  B  I.  officials,  that  Oswald  was 
never  employed  in  any  capacity  by  the  FBI 

The  Commission  says  it  al.so  checked  the 
P.B.I. '8  own  files,  but  mentions  no  other 
Investigation.  It  followed  the  same  curious 
procedure  with  the  CIA.  taking  the  word 
of  top  C.I.A.  officials  that  Osw.Uc  had  no  con- 
nection with  that  agency  either.  The  Com- 
mission then  came  to  the  sweeping  conclu- 
sion that  there  was  absolutely  no  tyjje  of  in- 
formant or  undercover  relationship  between 
an  agency  of  the  tJ  S  Government  and  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald  at  any   time 

Now,  elsewhere,  the  Warren  Report  argues 
persuasively  the  difficulty  of  proving  a  nega- 
tive, of  proving  In  that  case  that  Oewald  was 
not  a  member  of  a  conspiracy  You  will  re- 
member that  it  hedged  its  conclusion,  saying 
only  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  a  con- 
spiracy. 

Yet  the  Commission  had  no  hesitation  in 
asserting  another  far  reaching  negative 
that  Oswald  was  not  Involved  with  any 
agency  of  the  US  Government  ever  Os- 
wald's mother.  Marguerite,  has  always  main- 
tained that  her  st  n  was  a  government 
agent — she  fav.'r.<;  the  C  I  A —and  that  he 
was  Innocent  of  the  assassination 

Babkes.  Mrs  Oswald,  what  sort  of  procf  do 
you  have  that  your  son  was  an  agent  of  this 
government? 

MAaootarrr  C.  Oswau>  Now.  proof.  Ed- 
die— that's  a  very  strong  question  I  think 
the  Warren  Commission  members  themselves 
gave  Marguerite  Oswald  the  profif  They  want 
ua  to  believe  that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  went 
to  Russia  as  a  defector  And  yet  he  got  out  of 
the  Marine  Corps  three  years  before  his  hitch 
was  up  on  a  Dire  Need  discharge.  Now,  this 
Is  documented.  This  is  what  they  tell  the 
American  people  They  go  into  great  details, 
that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  got  out  of  the  Marine 
Corps  three  months  ahead  of  time  because 
his  mother  had  an  accident — which  was  the 
truth,  and  It  all  went  through  the  Red  Cress 
legitimately. 

And  when  he  came  home,  he  stayed  with 
his  mother  three  days  We  sort  of  know  that 
story.  And  then  he  left  fur  Russia.  And.  so 
thU  la  supposed  to  be  all  cut  and  dried  But 
when  you  read  the  Warren  Report,  and  when 
you  know  the  case — and  this  is  my  case,  and 
my  son's — so  I  know  it.  then  you  see  a  little 
part  where  the  Warren  Commission  says,  the 


documentation  says,  that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald 
was  given  a  passport  by  the  State  Department 
to  travel  to  Russia,  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Cuba,  and  et  cetera;  and  at  that  time  these 
countries  were  not  restricted. 

Now,  how  can  Lee  Harvey  Oewald  get  out 
of  the  Marine  Corps  three  months  ahead  of 
time  on  a  Dire  Need  discharge,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  Issued  a  passport  to  travel? 

Cbonkite.  The  evidence  Is  overwhelming 
that  Mrs.  Oswald  is  wrong  as  to  whether  her 
son  did  assassinate  the  President  Yet,  there 
remains  disturbing  indications  that  she  may 
nut  be  quite  au  wrong  ab<jut  some  kind  of 
link  between  Oswald  and  various  intelligence 
agencies  of  tlie  L'nlted  States.  The  question 
of  whether  Oswald  had  any  relationship  with 
the  F3  I,  or  the  C.I  A.  is  not  frivolous  The 
agencies,  of  course,  are  silent. 

Although  the  Warrtn  Comml.s.slon  had  full 
{K)wer  to  conduct  Its  own  Independent  inves- 
tigation. It  permitted  the  F.B.I,  and  the  C.I  A 
to  Investigate  themselves — and  so  cast  a 
permanent  shadow  on  the  answers. 

Rather,  More  tlian  one  critic  of  the  War- 
ren Report  has  attacked  it  over  the  question 
of  witnesses:  which  ones  It  heard,  and  which 
of  those  It  decided  to  believe. 

Once   again  Edward   Jay   Epstein: 

Epstein.  I'm  not  sure  that  the  Commission 
went  below  the  surface,  but  then  no  one 
could  be  sure  of  whether  they  did  or  not  be- 
cause from  what's  visible,  what  we  can  see. 
the  Commission  did  seem  to  bring  forth 
most  of  the  testimony,  most  of  the  relevant 
witnesses.  Whet.her  these  witnesses  were  say- 
ing all  they  knew,  or  whether  there  were 
other  witnesses  they  should  have  called  Is 
another.  I  think  there  are.  You  can  show 
examples  of  other  witnesses  the  Commission 
didn't  call. 

There  was  a  witness,  Mrs    Eric  Walther. 

Mrs.  Carolyn  Walther.  When  I  saw  this 
man  In  the  window  with  a  gun.  and  there 
was  another  man  beside  him.  and  he  was 
holding  the  gun  down.  His  arms  were  resting 
on  the  window 

Epstein  Well,  they  never  calletl  her.  nor 
did  a  Commission  lawyer  ever  investigate 
her.  or  go  down  and  ask  her  any  questions. 

Rather  The  Warren  Commission  and  Its 
staff  interviewed  552  witnesses.  Their  testi- 
mony takes  up  these  26  thick  volumes.  Yet 
the  question  of  whe-her  It  Interviewed  the 
right  witnesses,  and  how  It  evaluated  the 
testimony  it  did  hea-.  are  basic  to  any  de- 
cision on  huw  well  It  did  Its  Job. 

For  instance,  what  about  Mrs.  Carolyn 
Walther,  who  saw  two  men  and  a  gun  In  a 
different  window  of  the  School  Book  De- 
pository, and  who  never  got  to  tell  her  story 
to  the  Commission? 

CHONKn-E.  David  Belin,  an  attorney  for  the 
Comml.=«lon  staff,  who  had  a  hand  In  the  de- 
cision not  to  call  Mrs.  Walther  after  her 
Interv.cws  with  the  F  B  I  .  has  said  that  the 
Commission  simply  could  not  hear  every 
single  person  who  had  been  In  the  p!a«i  that 
day.  He  fwlnted  out  that  Mrs  Walther's 
woman  companion,  standing  next  to  her. 
told  Investigators  Mrs  Walther  had  never 
mentioned  seeing  any  men.  Nevertheless, 
among  those  552  witnesses  who  were  called 
by  the  Commission  were  many  whose  testi- 
mony was  considerably  less  relevant  than 
Mrs    Walther's. 

Perhaps  the  Commission  should  have  had 
the  chance  to  decide  whether  or  not  she  saw 
what  she  says  she  did 

Rather  Right  now.  long  after  the  fact 
of  the  Commission  Report  being  out.  right 
now.  what  bothers  you  most  about  the  Re- 
porf  Are  there  any  -is  there  a  central 
question,  or  central  questions  that  bother 
you  most? 

Epstein  There  Is  one  central  question  that 
does  bother  me,  and  that  i.s — Involves  the 
autopsy  that  was  performed  on  President 
Kennedy.  And  there  was  a  conflict — really,  a 
contradiction,  between  the  FBI  report  on 
the  autopsy,  which  the  FBI.  says  they  re- 


ceived from  the  autopsy  doctors — at  least 
they  said  In  these  reports,  and  the  autopsy 
report  published  by  the  Warren  Commission 
And  I  don't  think  we  have  to  get  Into  the 
exact  details,  but  It  wasn't  absolute — if  one 
was  true,  the  other  couldn't  be  true.  It  con- 
cerned the  path  of  the  bullet  through  Presi- 
dent Kennedys  body.  Tlie  FBI  said  it 
didn't  go  through.  It  only  went  In  a  short 
distance  The  Warren  Report  siild  it  went — or 
the  autopsy  in  the  W.irren  Rephjrt  said  it 
went  clean  through  and  exited. 

There  was  evidence,  evidence  that  I  think 
any  lawyer  or  law  court  would  have  de- 
manded, and  that  Is  the  actual  photographs 
of  the  autopsy  and  the  X-rays. 

Cronkite.  Almost  from  the  day  the  Warren 
Commission  published  Its  report.  Its  decision 
to  omit  those  vital  X-rays  and  photographs 
have  been  under  attack.  Only  that  physical 
evidence,  say  the  critics,  can  finally  resolve 
the  debate  over  how  many  bullets  struck  the 
President,  where  they  came  from,  and  where 
they  went — the  central  questions  In  the  argu- 
ment over  how  many  assassins  opened  fire 
In  Dealey  Plaza. 

More  than  one  critic  has  charged  that  the 
autopsy  record  In  the  Warren  Report  Is  not 
the  original  autopsy,  but  has  been  changed 
to  conform  with  the  Commission's  theories. 
You  will  remember  that  after  a  silence  of 
three  and  a  half  years  the  doctor  who  headed 
the  autopsy  team  at  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital 
agreed  to  re-examine  those  disputed  photo- 
graphs and  X-rays,  and  review  his  findings 
for  these  broadciU'its.  And  here  Is  what  Cap- 
tain James  Humes  told  Dan  Rather. 

HvMEs.  The  Report,  as  I  stated.  Is  exactly 
the  way  It  was  dellevered,  and  the  way  It 
was  written. 

Cronkh-e.  Yet  It  seems  to  CBS  News  that 
one  of  the  most  serious  errors  made  by  the 
Warren  Commission  was  its  decision  not  to 
look  at  those  photographs  and  X-rays,  an 
error  now  compounded  For  the  Kennedy 
family,  which  had  possession  of  the  autopsy 
pictures,  agreed  last  year  to  donate  them  to 
the  National  Archives,  but  only  with  the 
stipulation  that  the  pictures  be  locked  away 
for  five  years — with  only  certain  authorized 
government  personnel  allowed  to  see  them 

Now,  no  one  would  propose  that  those 
grim  and  tragic  relics  be  made  generally 
available,  to  be  flashed  across  television 
screens  and  newspaper  pages.  But  In  view  of 
their  crticlal  bearing  on  the  entire  assassi- 
nation we  believe  that  those  films  should  now 
he  made  available  for  Independent  examina- 
tion by  expert  pathologists,  with  the  high 
qualiflcatlon  of  Captain  Humes-  but  with- 
out his  status  as  a  principal  In  the  case. 

There  Is  one  further  piece  of  evidence 
which  we  feci  must  now  be  made  a\allab!e  to 
the  entire  public:  Abraham  Zapruder's  film 
of  the  actual  assaK.<;lnatlon.  The  original  Is 
now  the  private  property  of  Life  Magazine, 
A  Life  executive  refu.^ed  CBS  News  permis- 
sion to  show^  you  that  film  at  any  price,  on 
the  groimd  that  It  is,  quote,  "an  Invaluable 
asset  of  Time.  Inc"  unquote.  And  that,  even 
though  these  broadcasts  have  demonstrated 
that  the  film  may  contiiln  vital  undiscovered 
clues  to  the  assassination 

Life's  decision  means  you  cannot  see  the 
Zapruder  film  In  Its  proper  form,  as  motion 
picture  film  We  believe  that  the  Zapruder 
film  Is  an  invaluable  asset,  not  of  Time. 
Inc. — but  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Cronkite.  Until  now  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  the  Warren  Commission  from  Its 
friends  and  Its  foes.  But  what  of  the  Warren 
Commission  Itself?  Where  do  Its  seven  mem- 
bers stand  amidst  tills  torrent  of  contro- 
versy over  their  performance  ? 

Chief  Justice  Warren,  who  headed  the 
Commission,  has  refu.^ed  to  discuss  the  War- 
ren Report  publicly,  with  CBS  News,  or  in- 
deed with  anyone.  But  one  Commissioner  has 
agreed  to  participate  In  this  broadcast.  He 
Is  John  McCloy.  internationally  known  law- 
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yer.  Presidential   adviser,   and   former  High 
Commissioner  for  Germany. 

Mr.  McCloy,  however  objectively  the  Com- 
mission may  have  set  about  Its  work,  the 
Report  itself— It  seems  to  us— may  have  just 
as  well  have  been  entitled  "The  Case  Against 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald." 

Now.  are  you  satisfied  that  as  much  effort 
was  put  into  challenging  that  case,  as  Into 
establishing  It?  In  other  words,  did  the 
accused  man  get  a  fair  trial? 

McCloy.  I'll  answer  that  In  just  a  mo- 
ment. If  I  may  just  say  one  thing,  I — which 
Id  like  to  say.  In  the  first  place.  I  had  some 
question  as  to  the  propriety  of  my  appearing 
here  as  a  former  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion, to  comment  on  the  evidence  of  the 
Commission — seems  to  be  some  question,  and 
I  think  there  Is  some  question  about  the  ad- 
visability of  doing  that.  But  I'm  quite  pre- 
pared to  talk  about  the  procedures  and  the 
attitudes  of  the  Commission.  And  I'm — the 
scope  of  Its  conclusions,  and  so  forth.  But  I 
win  now  try  to  answer  your  question  by 
pointing  out  that  this  was  an  Investigation, 
and  not  a  trial. 

We  didn't  have  any  plaintiff  and  defend- 
ant. This  wasn't  what  Is  known  as  an  ad- 
versary proceeding.  We  were  all  called  upon 
to  come  down  there  to — I  believe  the  word- 
ing was — the  directive  from  the  President, 
"to  satisfy  yourself,"  that  Is  the  Commission, 
"what  were  the  relevant  facts  In  relation  to 
this  assassination."  And  that's  the  base  from 
which  we  started. 

There've  been  a  number  of  suggestions 
that  the  Commission,  for  example,  was  only 
motivated  by  a  desire  to  put — to  make  things 
quiet,  so  as  to  give  comfort  to  the  Adminis- 
tration, or  give  comfort  to  the  people  of  the 
country,  that  there  was  nothing  vicious 
about  "this.  Well,  that  wasn't  the  attitude 
that  we  had  at  all. 

I  know  what  my  attitude,  when  I  first 
went  down,  1  was  convinced  that  there  was 
something  phony  between  the  Ruby  and  the 
Oswald  affair,  that  48  hours  after  the  assas- 
sination, here's  this  man  shot  In  the  police 
station.  I  was  pretty  skeptical  about  that. 
But  as  time  went  on  and  we  heard  witnesses 
and  weighed  the  witnesses — but  just  think 
how  silly  this  charge  is. 

Here  we  were  seven  men,  I  think  five  of  us 
were  Republicans.  We  weren't  beholden  to 
any  Administration.  Besides  that,  we — we 
had  our  own  Integrity  to  think  of.  A  lot  of 
people  have  said  that  you  can  rely  upon  the 
distinguished  character  of  the  Commission. 
You  don't  need  to  rely  on  the  distinguished 
character  of  the  Commission.  Maybe  It  was 
distinguished,  and  maybe  It  wasn't.  But  you 
can  rely  on  common  sense.  And  you  know 
that  seven  men  aren't  going  to  get  together, 
of  that  character,  and  concoct  a  conspiracy, 
with  .tU  of  the  members  of  the  staff  we  had, 
with  all  of  the  Investigative  agencies — It 
would  have  been  a  conspiracy  of  a  character 
80  mammoth  and  so  vast  that  It  transcends 
any— even  some  of  the  distorted  charges  of 
conspiracy  on  the  part  of  Oswald. 

Cronkite.  What  did  you  do  on  those  visits 
to  Dallas? 

McCloy.  Well,  we  went  there  and  walked 
over  the  Dealey  Plaza,  almost — It  seems  to 
me — foot  by  foot.  We  went  Into  the  School 
Book  Depository.  We  talked  to  all  of  the 
police  officers  there — that  were  there,  a  num- 
ber of  the  witnesses.  Visited  the  boarding 
house-— the  boarding  houses  that  Oswald 
had  lived  In.  Retraced,  step  by  step,  his — 
his  movements  from  the  School  Book  De- 
pository to  the  point  at  which  he  was  appre- 
hended In  the  theatre.  We  chased  ourselves 
up  and  down  the  stairs,  and  timed  ourselves. 
I  sat  in  the  window  and  held  the  very  rifle, 
with  a  four  power  scope  on  It.  and  sighted 
down  across  It — seeing — must  have  been  at 
the  exact  spot  that  whoever  the  assassin  was 
sat.  with  the  carton  of  boxes  as  a  headrest; 
snapped  the  trigger  many  times;  saw  the — 


we  had  a  car  moving  at  the  alleged  rate — 
well.  I  can  go  on. 

But  I'm  Just  trying  to  give  you  the — the 
Impression  of  what  was  the  fact  that  we  did. 
assiduously,  follow  this  evidence,  and  work 
out  as  best  we  could  our  own  Judgments  In 
relation  to  It. 

Crokktte.  Mr.  McCloy,  the  Commission 
came  Into  being  late  in  1963.  went  through 
to  September  '64 — when  you  were  dissolved. 
Could  you  have  used  more  time?  There  Is 
the  charge  that  It  was  your  conclusions  were 
rushed,  that  there  was  some  stringent  time 
scale  Imposed. 

McCloy,  The  conclusions  weren't  rushed 
at  all.  If  there's  any  charge  that  can  be 
made — and  maybe  this  Is  an  unjust  charge, 
because  I  wasn't  In  charge  of  it — I'm  In- 
clined to  think  that  we  perhaps  rushed  to 
print  a  little  too  soon.  But  the  conclusions 
we  arrived  at  in  our  own  good  time. 

I  think  that  if  there's  one  thing  that  I 
would  do  over  again.  I  would  Insist  on  those 
photographs  and  the  X-rays  having  been 
produced  before  us.  In  the  one  respect,  and 
only  one  respect  there,  I  think  we  were  per- 
haps a  little  over-sensitive  to  what  we  under- 
stood was  the  sensitivities  of  the  Kennedy 
family  against  the  production  of  colored 
photographs  of  the  body,  and  so  forth. 

But  those  exist.  They're  there.  We  had  the 
best  evidence  in  regard  to  that — the  pathol- 
ogy in  respect  to  the  President's  wounds.  It 
was  our  own  choice  that  we  didn't  subpoena 
these  photographs,  which  were  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  Kennedy  family.  I  say,  I  wish— 
I  don't  think  we'd  have  subpoenaed  them. 
We  cotild  have  gotten — Mr.  Justice  Warren 
was  talking  to  the  Kennedy  family  about 
that  at  that  time.  I  thought  that  he  was 
really  going  to  see  them,  but  it  turned  out 
that  he  hadn't. 

Cronkite.  It's  not  surprising  that  there 
should  be  some  skeptics,  quite  obviously,  to 
any  such  report.  But  how  do  you  account  for 
the  fact  that  the  disbelievers  outnumber  the 
believers  by  such  a  wide  margin? 

McCloy.  I  think  that — if  you  want  me  to 
speculate  on  it,  first  place  there's  the  credu- 
lity of  people  generally.  This  Is  pretty  spicy, 
pretty  scandalous.  Bear  in  mind  that  there 
have  been  an  enormous  amount  of  books 
written  now,  a  large  number  of  books  writ- 
ten, pamphlets  written — with  the  most 
shocking  and  distorted  statements  in  re- 
gard to  the  evidence;  with  all  of  the  blurbs 
and  all  of  the  propaganda.  You  know  the 
business  that  goes  with  selling  books. 

Many  more  thousands  of  those  have  been 
distributed  and  read  than  the  rather  Um- 
Ited  distribution  of  the  Report,  with  the 
rather  prosaic  accounts.  So,  that  I  suppose 
this  tends  to  build  the  thing  up.  There  are 
other — there  are  other  things  that  I  suppose 
you  can  talk  about.  Strange  attitudes.  The 
people  associate  their  politics  with  their 
belief,  or  their  dlsbeUef,  In  the  Report. 

I've  gone  to  a  number  of  campuses,  for 
example.  I'm  astounded  to  find  that  they — 
the  professors,  aa  well  as  students — in  many 
of  the  cases.  I  don't  say  the  majority,  think 
that  it's  Illiberal  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  Communist  Inclined  defector  could 
have  been  the  assassin  of  the  President.  It's 
liberal  to  feel  that  It  was  the  result  of  a 
right-wing  conspiracy  In  the  hostile  atmos- 
phere of  Texas.  And  nothing  that  you  can 
say  or  do  seems  to  be  able  to  dispel  their 
viewpoint. 

Maybe  there's  a  general  distrust  of  govern- 
ment and  government  agencies.  I  don't  know. 
You  can  speculate,  Mr,  Cronkite.  as  much 
as  I  can  about  It.  I — I — what  I  do  resist,  in 
a  way — It  Irritates  me.  is  any  suggestion  that 
the  Commission  were  motivated  other  than 
by — and  I'll  leave  myself  out,  there  were 
competent  people  In  that  Commission,  peo- 
ple who — who  were  experienced  in  investiga- 
tion, like  the  Senators  and  the  Congressmen, 
have  been  through  many  types  of  investiga- 
tion; Dulles,  who  was — people  who  were  used 


to  dealing  with  F.B.I,  reports,  appraising 
them,  weighing  them  taking  many  of  them 
for  something  less  than  their  face  value. 

They  went  at  this  thing,  and  they  came 
to  this  conclusion — and  there  was  nothing 
fraudulent  about  It,  there  was  nothing  sin- 
ister about  It — either  conscious  or  subcon- 
scious, in  my  judgment.  And  I  think  that,  as 
I  say,  that  common  sense  would  tell  you  that 
this  must  be  the  case.  We  may  have  erred 
somewhere  along  the  line,  but  so  far  I 
haven't  seen  any  credible  evidence  which  dis- 
pels the  soundness  of  the  fundamental  con- 
clusions that  we  came  to. 

Cronkite.  In  a  way,  we  have  come  to  the 
end  of  this  report  on  the  Warren  Report. 
For  some  three  and  a  half  hours  now  we  have 
presented  what  6eem>^d  to  us  the  most  sig- 
nificant new  evidence  concerning  the  as- 
sassination itself,  and  the  President's  Com- 
mission to  Investigate  the  assassination. 

Yet  over  these  months,  as  we  prepared  this 
report,  we  began  to  realize  that  there  Is  one 
more  question  to  be  answered.  That  question 
does  not  really  involve  the  assassination,  or 
the  Warren  Commission — except  indirectly. 
It  Involves  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
We  began  to  wonder  how  It  Is  possible  that 
so  many  more  Americans  disbelieve  the  War- 
ren Report  than  have  ever  read  It. 

Why.  for  instance,  when  fewer  than  two 
million  copies  of  the  Report  have  been  sold, 
a  Gallup  Poll  indicates  that  six  Americans 
out  of  every  ten  think  they  know  enough 
about  it  to  mistrust  it?  Or  why,  by  a  con- 
siderable margin,  more  people  have  bought 
copies  of  books  attacking  the  Report  than 
have  bought  the  Report  itself? 

Such  Indications  begin  to  suggest  that, 
completely  apart  from  the  merits  of  the 
Warren  Report  itself,  there  may  be  some- 
thing abroad  In  the  land  that  wants  not  to 
believe  the  Report's  conclusion,  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  the  victim  of  a  lone  mad- 
man, and  not  of  a  conspiracy. 

Our  final  question  then:  Could  America 
beUeve  the  Warren  Report? 

Dr.  Seymour  Upset  of  Harvard  Is  a  dis- 
tinguished sociologist  whose  special  field  of 
Interest  is  American  behavior.  And  Dan 
Rather  asked  him  about  this  national  reac- 
tion of  disbelief  to  the  Warren  Report. 

Lipset.  Sort  of  thing,  you  know,  we're  ter- 
ribly bothered  by  murders.  You  know,  when 
you  get  the  kind  of  Jack  the  Ripper  thing, 
or  this  fellow  In  Texas  who  shot  down — if 
someone's  killed  because — for  his  money.  If 
someone's  kidnapped  for  money,  if — this  is 
OK.  I  mean,  not  that  you — we  don't  want  it. 
But  at  least  ycu  can  understand  what  hap- 
pened. If  it— and,  therefore,  an  assassination 
which  is  a  consequence  of  a  plot  Is  like  a 
murder  in  the  context  of  a  crime  for  more 
money  by  a  gang.  But  If  somebody's  just 
shot  down  In  the  street  by  some  fellow  who 
Just  picked  up  a  gun  and  shot  him,  well,  If  it 
happened  to  him  it  can  happen  to  you. 

If  the  President  is  assassinated,  not  be- 
cause of  a  rational  plot,  but  becatise  of  Just 
a  nut  who  has  a  gun,  then  any — not  only  any 
President  can  be  assassinated  this  way — 
which  he  can  be — but  anybody  else  can.  It 
becomes  a  much  less  controlled  world, 

Cronkite,  A  man  who  looks  into  the  Amer- 
ican spirit  from  another  viewpoint,  but  with 
equally  keen  Interest.  Is  historian  Henry 
Steele  Commager,  whose  book  "Seach  for  a 
Usable  Past"  is  considered  a  major  insight 
Into  what  we  are  and  how  we  got  that  way. 
Commager.  But  I  do  think  that  there  has 
come  up  in  recent  years,  particularly  since 
the  coming  of  the  Cold  War,  something  that 
might  be  called  a  conspiracy  psychology.  A 
feeling  that  great  events  can't  be  explained 
by  ordinary  processes,  that  if  anything  goes 
wrong— whether  it's  a  great  thing,  like  the 
BO-called  loss  of  Clilna,  or  a  minor — a  par- 
ticular thing,  like  a  discovery  of  espionage 
somewhere,  or  the  terrible  fact  of  the  assas- 
sination— Is  not  to  be  explained  as  other  his- 
torical events,  but  by  some  special  standard 
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of  explanation,  to  be  applied  to  the  United 
States.  And  the  point  Is  that  the  ordinary 
rulea  for  the  rest  of  the  world  dont  hold  for 
us. 

And  so  with  a  great  number  of  the  things 
that  are  ordinarily  explained  by  the  normal 
processes  of  history  are  not  to  be  explained 
by  this,  because  they  don't  apply  to  the 
United  States.  We  are  expected  always  to  be 
victorious,  and  always  to  triumph,  and  so 
forth  and  so  forth. 

And  to  this  came  the — added  to  this  came 
the  McCarthy  era.  with  the  miasma  of  sus- 
picion, with  the  ceiLseless  insistence  on  con- 
spiracy, and  dirty  work  at  the  crossroads. 
everywhere.  And  we  were — I  think  we  have 
been  persuaded  very  largely  .since  the  begin- 
nings of  the  Cold  War  to  be  more  receptive 
to  conspiracy  theories.  I  don't  think  we'd  be- 
come paranoid.  But  we  were  on  the  road  to 
a  paranoid  explanation  of  things. 

MoBi.zT  Safer.  Do  you  think  that  a  second 
Investigation,  an  Independent  Investigation. 
Into  the  assassination  of  the  President  la  any 
more  likely  to  be  believed  than  the  Warren 
Commission? 

CoMMACER.  No.  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  anyone  who  doesn't  believe  the  first 
will  believe  a  second,  or  a  third,  or  a  fourth 
The  conspiracy  theory,  the  conspiracy  men- 
tality, will  not  accept  ordinary  evidence,  any 
more  than  the  consplrjicy  mentality  accepts 
the  ordinary  explanation  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  Lincoln,  and  the  death  of  Booth.  It 
has — there's  some  p.sychologlcal  requirement 
that  forces  them  to  reject  the  ordinary,  and 
find  refuge  in  the  extraordinary.  And  If  an- 
other Investigation  were  to  be  held,  and 
came  up — came  to  the  same  conclusion,  as 
I'm  Inclined  to  think  it  would,  who  knows— 
I  think  it  would  be  found  Just  as  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  the  crltlts  would  say.  -Well,  of 
course,  this  too  is  part  of  the  EsUbllshmcnt 
The  Establishment  appxjlnted  this:  they 
want  this  kind  of  an  explanation,  and  we 
don't  believe  any  of  it.  because  we  know 
there's  dirty  work  at  the  crossroads  some- 
where. They're  covering  thinps  up"  S<j  I  see 
no  value,  really.  In  another  Investigation. 

CaoMKrn:.  In  Washington,  Erie  .Sevareld 
has  been  watching  these  four  program.s  with 
you.  and  we  turn  to  him  now  for  his  thoi.iithts 
pn  the  Warren  Commission  and  its  work 

Sevakeid.  When  this  reporter  returned 
home  after  the  first  year  of  World  War  II 
in  Europe,  I  made  a  few  speeches  to  .Amer- 
ican groups.  Inteiiigent.  middle-class.  Town 
Hall  kind  of  audience  But  almost  invariably 
some  man,  or  group  of  men,  would  get  me 
aside  after  the  speech  and  say,  in  effect,  'Now 
tell  us  the  real  low-down  " 

This  was  my  first  adult  encounter  with 
that  strain  of  permanent  skepticism  about 
what  they  read  or  hear  that  runs  through  so 
much  of  the  American  people.  This  distrust 
governs  peoples  feelings  toward  government 
and  public  events  more  than  their  feelings 
toward  one  another  in  their  dally  life  Part 
of  the  Impulse  is  simply  that  traditional 
Yankee  horse  trader  desire  not  to  be  taken 
in.  Part  is  the  wish  U^  be  personally  In  the 
know."  one  up  on  the  other  fellow. 

But  this  automatic  reaction  that  there 
must  be  conspiracy  somewhere,  the  preva- 
lence of  this  devil  theory  of  politics,  this 
probably  has  Increased  among  us,  as  Profes- 
sor Comniager  suggests,  as  a  result  of  World 
War  II  and  the  Cold  War  that  followed. 

Rooeevelt  must  have  sold  out  East  Europe 
at  Yalta,  so  many  people  thought,  obscure 
Reds  in  the  State  Department,  teachers  and 
writers  here  and  there  must  have  delivered 
vast  China  to  Communist  hands  Indeed  one 
or  two  otherwise  reputable  [personages  argued 
that  Roosevelt  conspired  with  the  Japanese 
to  bring  about  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack 

What  fed  the  conspiracy  .lotlon  about  the 
Kennedy  assiisslnatlon  among  many  Ameri- 
cans was  the  sheer  incongruity  of  the  affair 
All  that  power  and  majesty  wiped  out  In  an 
Instant  by  one  skinny,  weak-chlnned,  little 


character.  It  w.is  like  believing  that  the 
Queen  Mary  had  sunk  without  a  trace,  be- 
cause of  a  log  floating  somewhere  in  the  At- 
lantic, or  that  AT.  &  T  '3  sU)ck  had  fallen 
to  zero  because  a  drunk  somewhere  tore  out 
his  telephone  wires. 

But  this  almost  unbelievable  incongruity 
has  characterized  nearly  every  one  of  the  as- 
sassinations and  attempted  assasalnatlous  of 
American  Presidents.  Deranged  little  men 
killed  Lincoln.  Garfield.  McKlnley.  tried  to  kill 
President  Theodore  and  Franklin  Roosevelt 
Only  the  Puerto  Rican  attempt  i  n  President 
Truman  represented  a  real  conspiracy. 

There  are  still  people  who  think  Adolph 
liltler  is  alive,  people  who  think  the  so-called 
learned  Elders  of  Zlon  are  engaged  in  a  Jew- 
ish plot  to  control  the  world.  The  p.issage  of 
years,  the  failure  of  anybody  anywhere  to 
come  up  with  respectable  evidence  does  not 
shake  the  people  who  cling  to  these  illusions. 

And  so.  three  and  a  halt  years  later,  there 
are  people  who  still  think  some  group  of  men 
are  living  somewhere,  carrying  in  their 
breasts  the  most  explosive  secret  conceivable, 
knowledge  of  a  plot  to  kill  Mr.  Kennedy. 
These  Imagined  men  supposedly  go  about 
their  lives  under  iron  self-dlsclpllne.  never 
falling  out  with  each  other  never  giving  out 
a  hint  of  busplclon  to  anyone  else 

And  nearly  three  years  after  the  Warren  In- 
quiry finished  Its  painful  and  onerous  work, 
there  are  not  only  the  serious  critics  who 
point  to  the  various  mistakes  of  commission 
or  omission,  mistakes  of  a  consequence  one 
can  only  guess  at.  and  of  a  kind  that  has 
probably  plagued  every  lengthy,  voluminous 
official  investigation  ever  staged:  there  are 
also  people  who  think  the  Commission  Itself 
was  a  conspiracy  to  cover  up  something. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  utterly  im- 
possible In  the  American  .u-ena  of  a  fierce 
and  free  press  and  politics  to  conceal  a  con- 
spiracy among  so  many  Individuals  who  live 
In  the  public  eye  In  the  second  place,  the 
deepest  allegiance  of  men  like  Chief  Justice 
Warren,  or  of  John  McCloy.  does  not  lie  with 
any  President,  political  party,  or  current 
cause— it  lies  with  history,  their  name  and 
place  In  history  That  is  all  tl^ey  live  for  In 
their  later  years  If  they  knowingly  sup- 
pressed or  distorted  decisive  evidence  about 
such  an  event  as  a  Presidential  murder,  their 
descendants  would  beiu  accursed  names  for- 
ever. The  notion  that  they  would  do  such  a 
thing  Is  Idiotic. 

This  is  Eric  Sevareld  In  W.xshlngton. 

Cronkite.  Three  years  ago.  .ifter  we  had 
studied  for  the  first  time  the  Report  of  the 
Warren  Commi.'^slon,  we  summed  up  our 
feelings  about  It.  In  the  end.  we  find  con- 
fronting each  other,  we  said,  the  liar,  the 
misfit,  the  defector,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
seven  distinguished  Americans  on  the  other 
And  yet,  exactly  here  we  m\ist  be  careful 
tliat  we  do  not  say  too  much.  Oswald  was 
never  tried  for  any  crime  and  perhaps,  there- 
tore,  there  will  lurever  be  questions  of  sub- 
stance and  detail,  raised  by  amateur 
detectives,  professional  skeptics  and  serious 
students  as  well. 

For  the  Warren  Commission  could  not 
give  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  his  day  in  court  and 
the  protection  of  our  laws.  Suspects  are  not 
tried  by  seven  dlstlnuvilshed  Americans 
Their  cases  are  heard  under  law  by  12  ordi- 
nary citizens  If  It  had  not  been  for  Jack 
Ruby's  revolver  In  the  basement  of  the  Dal- 
las police  station,  r2  such  citizens  would 
have  heard  the  evidence,  would  have  heard 
Oswald.  If  he  had  chosen  to  speak. 

Ihat  Jury  would  have  represented  our 
Judgment,  our  conscience,  and  In  the  end 
would  have  spoken  for  us.  Now.  we  do  not 
have  that  reliance  We  must  depend  on  our 
'>wn  Judgments  and  look  Into  our  own  con- 
sciences The  Warren  Commission  cannot  do 
that  for  us  We  are  the  Jury,  all  of  us.  In 
.America  and   throughout  the  world 

We  found  no  reason  to  witridr.iw  what  we 
».-ild  then    But    now  we  have  studied  the  re- 


port again,  this  time  with  the  benefit  of 
three  years  of  controversy,  of  all  of  these 
books,  of  our  own  investigations.  We  have 
found  that  wherever  you  look  at  the  Report 
closely  and  without  preconceptions,  you 
come  away  convinced  that  the  .story  it  tells 
IS  the  best  account  we  are  ever  likely  to  have 
of  what  happened  that  day  in  Dallas. 

We  have  found  that  most  objections  to  the 
Report- — and  certainly  all  objections  that  go 
to  the  heart  of  the  Report — vanish  when 
they  are  exposed  to  the  light  of  honest  in- 
quiry. It  is  a  strange  kind  of  tribute  to  the 
Warren  Report  that  every  objection  that 
can  be  raised  against  it  is  to  be  found  In 
the  Report  lusell  It  is  true  tliat  the  answers 
to  some  questions  leave  us  restless.  The  the- 
ory that  a  single  bullet  struck  down  both 
the  President  and  the  Governor,  for  example, 
h,is  too  much  of  the  long  arm  of  coinci- 
dence about  it  lor  us  to  be  entirely  coinfort- 
able.  But  would  we  be  more  comfortable 
believing  that  a  shot  was  fired  by  a  second 
iussaisln  who  materialized  out  of  thin  air  for 
the  purpose,  fired  a  shot,  and  then  vanished 
again  Into  thin  air,  leaving  behind  no  trace 
of  himself,  his  rlfie,  his  bullet,  or  any  other 
sign  of  existence 

Measured  against  the  alternatives,  the 
Warren  Commission  Report  is  the  easiest  to 
believe  and  that  is  all  the  Report  claims. 
But.  we  have  found  that  there  has  been 
a  loss  of  morale,  a  loss  of  confidence  among 
the  American  people  toward  their  ow.i  gov- 
ernment and  the  men  who  serve  it.  And  that 
IS  perhaps  more  wounding  than  the  a.'sas.s!- 
natlon  Itself.  The  damage  that  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald  did  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
country  he  first  denounced  and  then  ap- 
peared to  re-embrace,  did  not  end  when  the 
shots  were  fired  from  tlie  Texas  School  Book 
Depository.  The  most  grievous  wounds  per- 
sist and  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that 
they  win  soon  be  healed. 

This  Is  Walter  Cronkite.  Good  night. 


Au(ju,st  9,  1967 
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FIVE    MILLION    AMERICANS    STUDY 
BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  it 
•.\a.s  my  pnvik^'c  to  testif.v  before  the 
Education  Subcommittee  in  favor  of  my 
bill  proixisins  improvements  in  the  Adult 
Education  Act  of  1966.  which  prew  out 
of  propo.sals  made  la5t  year  in  the  bill 
I  offered  then  as  S.  3012.  In  speaking 
of  the  need  for  improved  public  .school 
adult  education  facilities,  I  noted  that 
there  i.s  a  vast  unsatisfied  demand,  as 
evidence  by  the  respoiLse  t-o  adult  educa- 
tion courses  offered  in  the  public  schools 
in  those  placis  where  they  are  available. 

Recently  there  came  to  my  attention 
another  evidence  of  the  eagerness  of 
Americans  to  pursue  various  kinds  of 
adult  education  even  UioUE;h  they  must 
do  so  without  a  live  instructor,  witliout 
a  set  time  for  classes  or  study,  and  en- 
tirely on  their  own  initiative  through 
their  own  persistence.  Tliat  evidence  lies 
in  a  survey  by  the  National  Home  Study 
Council,  the  accrediting  body  which  ex- 
amlni-s  and  approves  home  study  course 
curricula  extending  over  a  v\ide  range  of 
topics. 

According  to  the  survey,  more  than 
.5  million  students  were  enrolled  in  corre- 
spondence education  programs  last  year. 
While  we  do  not  usually  think  of  these 
individuals  as  part  of  the  adult  i?duca- 
tion  movement,  their  quest  for  self-im- 
provement furtlier  indicates  the  desira- 
bility of  making  improvements,  with 
Federal  assistance,  in  the  general  use  of 
our  public  schools  for  service  to  di'op- 


outs  and  other  adults  who  desire  to  fur- 
ther their  often  belatedly  realized  edu- 
cational needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  material  to  which  I  have 
referred  may  appear  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Frv'E  Million  Enrolled  in  Correspondence 
Schools 

Washington.  D.C. — More  than  five  million 
students  (5,270,913)  were  enrolled  In  corre- 
spondence education  programs  during  1966 
according  to  a  National  Home  Study  Coun- 
cil survey  released  today  (July  13,  1967).  The 
survey  was  conducted  among  private  home 
study  schools.  Federal  Government  and  mil- 
itary establl.shments,  religious  organizations, 
colleges,  and  universities,  and  business  and 
industrial  firms  and  associations. 

The  292  schools  responding  to  the  survey 
reported  a  total  1966  student  body  of 
4,926.067.  However,  making  allowances  for  the 
schools  who  did  not  report  ( 700  were  sur- 
veyed), the  NHSC  estimates  that  the  total 
number  of  students  engaged  in  home  study 
last  year  exceeded  5.270.913.  This  Is  an  all- 
time  high  and  represents  an  8.2  <~i;  increase 
over  1965. 

The  liu-gest  number  of  students — 2,197,- 
700 — were  enrolled  In  26  Federal  Government 
and  armed  forces  correspondence  Instruction 
programs.  Most  of  these  students  were  serv- 
icemen. Almost  as  many  students — 1,992,- 
620 — were  enrolled  In  184  private  home  study 
schools.  An  additional  189,282  were  students 
of  69  college  and  university  correspondence 
education  programs,  and  517,055  were  en- 
rolled in  nine  religious  home  study  schools. 

Only  four  business  and  Industrial  firms 
with  their  own  home  study  programs  re- 
sponded to  the  survey,  reporting  a  student 
body  of  26.410.  However,  such  organizations 
do  have  in  effect  over  10.000  training  con- 
tracts with  accredited  private  home  study 
schools. 

The  NHSC  also  survey  major  free  world 
correspondence  schools.  Forty  schools  in  21 
countries  reported  a  total  student  body  of 
1,422,352  during  1966. 

Tlie  Accrediting  Commission  of  the  NHSC 
establishes  educational,  ethical  and  business 
standards;  examines  and  evaluates  private 
home  study  schools  in  terms  of  these  stand- 
ards, and  accredits  tiiose  which  qualify.  The 
Commission  has  been  approved  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  as  a  "nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency."  The  Commission 
publishes  a  free  Directory  of  Accredited  Pri- 
vate Home  Study  Schools.  Write  to:  NHSC, 
1601  18th  Street.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20009. 


SAFETY  CONTEST  AWARD  TO  PILOT 
CLUB  OF  KANNAPOLIS.  N.C. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  an  outstanding  achievement 
of  a  civic  organization  in  my  home  State 
of  North  Carolina— the  Pilot  Club  of 
Kannapolis. 

It  has  been  given  the  top  award  in  Pi- 
lot International's  safety  contest  for 
1966,  with  a  prize  of  $500  and  a  plaque 
signifying  the  distinction. 

In  my  view,  the  program  for  which 
the  club  was  honored  exemplifies  the 
highest  type  of  service  and  civic  responsi- 
bility to  which  an  organization  of  this 
nature  should  aspire  and  is  very  worthy 
of  commendation. 

An  account  of  the  award  presentation 
during  Pilot  International's  46th  annual 


convention  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Kannapolis  Daily  Inde- 
pendent, of  July  31,  1967.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
At  New  Orleans  Convention:   Kannapolis 

Pilot    Clttb    Wins    Highest    Award    for 

Safett 

The  Pilot  Club  of  Kannapolis  won  the 
Pilot  International's  highest  award  in  safety 
at  the  46th  annual  convention  held  last 
week  In  New  Orleans,  La. 

The  local  club  received  the  top  award  of 
$500  and  a  plaque  presented  by  Allstate  In- 
surance Co.  which  sponsored  Pilot  Inter- 
national's safety  contest. 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Cronan,  cochairman  of  the 
Safety  Committee  of  the  Kannapolis  Club, 
received  the  award  from  Judson  B.  Branch, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Allstate  Insurance 
Co.  Mrs.  Sue  Osborne  Is  chairman  of  the 
committee.  The  award  also  Included  an  all- 
expense  paid  trip  to  the  convention  for  the 
chairman  or  co-chairman  of  the  safety 
committee. 

The  Kannapolis  club's  outstanding  work 
in  safety  during  the  past  year  included  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  safety  In  schools.  Safety 
poster  and  essay  contests  were  held  in  the 
schools  and  prizes  were  awarded  the  winners. 
Safety  material  was  given  to  teachers  and 
parents  and  reflector  tapes  were  placed  on 
the  children's  bicycles  at  school.  School 
Safety  Patrol  members  were   also  honored. 

Other  projects  of  the  Safety  Committee 
were  a  Are  safety  program  and  fire  drill  at 
Cannon  Memorial  YMCA;  a  "Fashion 
Designers  for  Safety"  program  featuring 
tallts  by  State  Highway  Patrolmen  and  local 
law  enforcement  officers;  a  program  on  In- 
struction In  home  nursing  care;  spot  radio 
announcements  for  safety  over  holidays: 
plans  completed  for  "Safetytown"  to  be  held 
in  August;  and  the  annual  "Policemen  of  the 
Year"  award.  Some  of  the  members  also  took 
a  first  aid  course. 

Local  Pilot  members  who  attended  the 
Pilot  International  convention  were  Mrs.  Ed- 
win Boone,  president;  Mrs.  Claude  Good- 
night, first  vice  president;  Mrs.  Randolph 
Hancock,  second  vice  president;  Mrs.  R.  E. 
Cronan,  Miss  Minnie  Walker,  Mrs.  Fred 
Keever,  Mrs.  Ben  Isenhour,  Mrs.  Nestor 
Ritchie,  Mrs.  B.  B.  Black,  Mrs.  Harold  Mills, 
and  Miss  Irene  Rumple,  Non-Pilots  attend- 
ing with  the  Kannapolis  group  were  Mrs. 
B.  H.  PhlUlps,  Mrs.  Helen  Noah,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Paul  Hlldreth. 


INDIGESTION  REAL   CIVIL  RIGHTS 
AILMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  "West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident: A  recent  editorial  entitled  "Indi- 
gestion Real  Civil  Rights  Ailment,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Wheeling  Intelligencer,  is 
one  that  should  be  read  by  every 
thoughtful  American. 

The  editorial,  written  by  Mr.  Tom 
Flynn,  debunks  the  theoi-y  that  it  is  the 
so-called  white  power  structure  which 
is  to  blame  for  the  recent  riots  that  have 
shaken  our  cities. 

The  editorial  states: 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done  to  Im- 
prove racial  relations  In  the  Country,  they 
are  at  an  all-time  low,  not,  we  repeat,  be- 
cause too  little  has  been  done  for  the  Negro, 
but  because  he  has  been  led  to  expect  too 
much.  Even  If  It  were  possible  to  wave  a 
wand  and  convert  every  ghetto  in  the  land 
into  a  model  city,  conditions  would  soon 
deteriorate  to  their  present  level  without 


corresponding  improvements  in  the  conduct 
of  the  inhabitants.  For  it  is  people  and  their 
slovenliness,  not  buildings,  that  create 
slums.  As  for  actual  want  and  privation,  we 
doubt  very  much  that  a  great  deal  exists. 
But  to  the  degree  that  it  does  exist.  It  should 
tie  noted  that  people  have  been  idle  and 
deprived  before  without  resorting  to  arson 
and  looting  and  insurrection. 

These  are  points  which  I  do  not  feel 
can  be  stressed  too  often. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Personiil  Viewpoint;  Indigestion  Real  Civil 
Rights  Ailment 

(By  Tom  Flynn) 

Running  like  a  strong  undercurrent 
tlirough  most  of  the  commentary  inspired 
by  the  latest  upsurge  of  racial  disorder  In  the 
United  States  is  the  implication  that  while 
the  rioting,  the  looting,  the  arson  and  the 
sniping  are  to  be  deplored,  they  are  no  more 
than  the  whit<-  community  has  invited  by  its 
abuse  of  the  Negro 

In  tlie  Joint  statement  they  issued  at  the 
time  the  Detroit  atlair  was  at  its  peak  the 
four  major  Negro  leaders — A  Philip  Ran- 
dolph, Roy  Wilklns.  Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr., 
and  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King — while  agreeing 
that  "criminal  acts  should  be  dealt  with  as 
such."  added  that  those  committing  the  acts 
"have  grave  grievances  of  long  standing." 
and  emphasized  that  "it  is  the  Negroes  who 
pay  and  pay  and  pay.  whether  or  not  they 
are  individually  involved  In  the  rioting." 

Not  a  word  of  sympathy  did  they  utter,  so 
far  as  press  dispatches  indicate,  for  those 
non-Negroes  who  lost  their  property,  some  of 
them  their  lives,  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
turbance. 

Some  others  who  aspire  to  Negro  leader- 
ship, such  as  H.  Rapp  Brown,  Stokeley  Car- 
michael  and  others  of  that  ilk  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  situation  to  urge  non- 
whites  to  even  greater  extremes  of  violence. 

Nor  are  the  voices  of  extenuation  confined 
to  Negroes.  The  same  disposition  to  explain. 
If  not  indeed  to  justify,  this  lawless  conduct 
is  revealed  in  the  expressions  of  many  men 
who  hold  high  offices  of  public  responsi- 
bility. 

Governor  George  Romney,  of  Michigan,  for 
example,  says  that  the  Detroit  and  other 
riots  of  like  nature  occurred  "because  too 
many  do  not  really  believe  and  practice  the 
belief  that  each  American  is  endowed  by  his 
Creator  with  the  same  Inalienable  rights." 

And  Mayor  Cavenaugh,  of  Detroit,  predict- 
ing like  visitations  for  other  Communities 
unless  and  until  "Congress  begins  to  deal 
realistically  with  the  problems  of  the  City," 
says  the  alleged  indifference  of  that  body  Is 
one  of  the  basic  causes  of  the  "national 
malady  of  riots  in  the  streets." 

What  rights,  it  would  be  enlightening  to 
know,  is  Governor  Romney  talking  about? 
Whatever  the  belief  or  attitude  of  the  in- 
dividual in  his  personal  relations,  so  far  as 
the  law  Is  concerned  there  isn't  a  single  right 
this  newspaper  is  aware  of  that  Is  reserved 
for  white  men  In  this  Country.  And  a  com- 
mon right  is  all  anybody,  whatever  his  race 
or  condition,  is  entitled  to  as  a  citizen. 

As  for  the  "indifference"  of  Congress  to 
which  Mayor  Cavenaugh  refers,  the  truth  Is 
that  never  before  In  the  history  of  this  or  any 
other  Country,  has  as  much  been  done  In  so 
short  a  pwrlod  of  time  In  the  way  of  social 
action  to  implement  civil  rights  so  far  as 
Negro  citizens  are  concerned. 

Indeed,  the  real  root  of  the  trouble,  this 
newspaper  is  convinced,  Is  found  In  the  fact 
that  too  much  rather  than  too  little  has 
been  tried  in  the  way  of  legislation  and  ju- 
dicial decree  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  Negro, 
and  that  all  too  many  people  of  both  races 
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take   the  position   that  still   more   must   be 
done. 

It  la  unnecessary  here  to  recount  all  of  the 
steps  taken  in  the  cause  o£  what  we  call  the 
advancement  of  civil  rights  Suffice  it  to  say 
that,  beginning  with  the  Supreme  Courts 
school  Integration  decision — a  declaration 
with  which,  this  newspaper  believes,  every 
right  thinking  citizen  must  xgree — there  has 
been  an  almost  ste.^dy  procession  of  laws  and 
judicial  edicts  designed  to  smooth  the  social 
and  economic  path  of  the  Negro.  And  much 
of  this,  also  In  this  newspaper's  opinion,  has 
gone  beyond  the  area  of  implementing  rights 
Into  the  realm  of  special  privilege. 

For  example,  it  was  exclusively  for  the 
Negro  that  laws  have  been  enacted  In  some 
Jurisdictions  denying  the  right  of  the  owner 
of  residential  property  to  reject  a  prospective 
tenant  or  to  choose,  for  whatever  reason. 
among  available  purchasers.  Never  before  in 
this  Country  has  It  been  proclaimed  the  right 
of  any  man  to  acquire  or  occupy  another's 
property. 

Only  In  the  case  of  Negroes  has  It  been 
asserted  that  a  man  is  entitled  to  a  job  be- 
cause of  his  color,  or  to  have  the  pattern  of 
an  entire  school  district  disrupted  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  accomplishing  a  uniform  ra- 
cial mix  as  between  whites  and  nonwhltes  in 
the  public  schools. 

All  of  this — and  much  more  to  the  same 
effect — as  has  been  stated  heretofore  in  this 
newspaper,  Is  an  lnv;\slon  rather  than  an 
Implementation  of  individual  rights,  and  a 
denial  rather  than  an  assertion  of  the  sound 
doctrine  of  racial  equality  on  which  the 
whole  civil  rights  movement  rests. 

We  hasten  to  add  that  not  all  of  the  Negro 
Community  is  involved  In  this  ferment.  We 
doubt  very  much  that  the  Carmlchaels,  the 
Browns  and  the  Gregorys  are  taken  seriously 
by  more  than  a  sm.ill  segment  of  the  Negro 
population.  But  the  Influence  cf  more  re- 
spected leaders  of  the  r  ice  his  not  always 
been  constructive.  While  Dr.  King,  for  one, 
preaches  non-violence,  the  sinister  fact  is 
that  violence  follows  like  a  pestilence  In  his 
wake.  I  would  like  to  believe  that,  as  has 
been  said  by  so  many,  only  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  Negro  Community  has  been 
Infected.  It  Is  suspected,  however,  that  the 
contagion  Is  more  widespread  than  generally 
believed. 

The  unfortunate  fact  is  that.  In  spite  cf 
all  that  has  been  done  to  improve  racial  re- 
lations In  this  Country,  they  are  at  an  all- 
time  low,  not,  we  repeat,  tsecause  too  little 
has  been  done  tor  the  Negro,  but  tjeoause 
he  has  been  led  to  expect  too  much.  Even 
If  It  were  possible  to  wave  a  wand  and  con- 
vert every  ghetto  In  tl.e  land  Into  a  model 
City,  conditions  soon  would  deteriorate  to 
their  present  level  without  corresponding  im- 
provement In  the  conduct  of  the  Inhabitants. 
For  It  is  people  and  tlie'r  slovenliness,  not 
buildings,  that  create  slums  As  f •.  r  actual 
want  and  privation,  we  doubt  very  much  that 
a  great  deal  exists.  But  trj  the  degree  that 
It  does  exist,  it  should  be  noted  that  people 
have  been  Idle  and  deprived  before  without 
resorting  to  arson  and  looting  and  insurrec- 
tion. 

It  la  not  here  asserted  that  there  Is  no 
frustration  among  the  inhabitants  of  cur 
congested  Cities.  But  th.s  Is  not  confined  to 
Negroes,  and  to  the  desree  that  It  imposes 
limitations  on  the  p-irsuit  of  h.ippl.-iess  this 
la  primarily  the  consequence  or  Inadequacy 
rather  than  denial,  a  condition  which  can  be 
overcome  only  by  time  and  the  process  of 
education. 

The  spoiled  child  .soon  learns  that  If  he 
cries  loud  enough  and  lonit  enovigh  weak- 
kneed  parents  will  yield  t^i  his  whims  how- 
ever extreme  It  Is  only  when  and  If  he  ac- 
quires a  sense  of  i>ersnnal  responsibility,  self- 
dlsclpUne  and  respect  for  authMrtty  that  the 
child  gives  promise  of  developlnt;  into  a  u.se- 
ful  citizen  Like  the  incorrigible  child,  the 
composite  Negro  has  been  led  to  believe  that 


he  only  needs  to  kick  up  a  fuss  of  suttlclent 
magnitude  to  have  his  way.  As  with  the 
child,  the  situation,  I  think,  calls  for  dis- 
ciplinary action  rather  than  for  more  in- 
dulgence. 

ORGANIZED    CRIME   AND    LSD 

Mr.  H.\NSEN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  delivered 
a  lengthy  address  on  the  nature  of  or- 
ganised crime  in  America.  I  am  sure 
that  Members  of  the  Senate  are  as 
shocked  as  I  am  at  the  great  extent  that 
organized  crime  is  involved  in  legal  and 
illegal  enterprises  throughout  the  United 
States  accumulating  takes  of  between  $6 
and  $7  billion  a  year— an  amount 
larger  than  the  combined  net  profit  of 
the  three  largest  corporations  In  this 
country. 

At  one  point  yesterday  in  response  to  a 
query  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska.  I  made  reference  to  recently 
uncovered  information  that  organized 
crime  is  involved  in  illegal  traffic  in  LSD 
and  other  such  hallucination-producing 
drugs.  In  this  mornings  press  I  noted 
further  proof  of  this  fact. 

In  an  article  entitled  "Hippies  Com- 
plain of  Drug  Takeover  by  Mob."  the 
Washington  Post  took  note  of  the  recent 
murder  of  two  known  narcotics  dealers 
in  th-'  Haiuht-.\;^hbury  area  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  allegation  currently  being 
made  "that  organized  crime  is  muscling 
in  on  the  flourishing  drug  trade  in  the 
area.  " 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle from  the  Washington  Post  be  placed 
in  the  Record  along  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HIPPIES  Complain  of  Drl"c  Takeover 
BY  Mob 
San  Fsancisco. — Habitues  of  the  hippy  dis- 
trict around  Halght  and  Ashbury  sts.,  com- 
plained yesterday  that  organized  crime  Is 
muscling  In  on  the  flourishing  drug  trade  in 
the  area. 

The  land  of  love  has  been  shocked  by  two 
grisly  murders  Both  victims,  John  Kent 
Carrer,  25,  and  William  E  Thomas.  26,  were 
known  narcotic*  dealers.  Acquaintances  of 
Thomas  said  he  was  recently  told  to  Join  "the 
organization"  or  else. 

On  Halght  St.,  the  hippies  said  a  crime 
syndicate,  possibly  Cosa  Nostra,  was  trying 
to  take  over  the  traffic  in  pills  and  LJSD. 
Shortages  In  the  drugs  have  been  frequent 
this  summer,  and  one  underground  news- 
paper said  some  of  the  hippy  group  were 
moving  away. 


LOG  EXPORTS  FROM  THE  PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident.  the  prob- 
lem of  increased  log  exix)rts  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest  is  one  which  has  com- 
manded my  9tt«nt  on  for  .several  y^ars. 
I:  has  been  the  subject  of  an  increasing 
volume  of  correspondence  from  mill  op- 
rr.^.tors  in  my  State  who  are  apprehensive 
that  the  C'?m;.ftition  of  tho-e  ^-.hn  buy 
I'^es  for  export  to  .Japan,  particularlv  the 
Douglas  fir  variety,  will  make  it  impo.ssi- 
ble  for  small  mill  and  logging  operations 
in  OrcL'on  and  Ihp  Pacific  Northwest  to 
obtain  enough  timber  from  Federal  for- 
ests to  carry  on  their  operations.  Over 


the  years,  I  have  continued  to  inform 
various  Federal  agencies,  including  the 
F'orest  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, the  Department  of  State,  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce — as  have 
other  Pacific  Northwest  Senators  and 
Repre.sentatives — with  respect  to  expres- 
sions of  concern  from  constituents  in  the 
lumber  indu.stry. 

Most  recently,  under  date  of  July  22, 
I  wrote  to  Secretary  of  Commerce  Trow- 
bridge outlining  a  number  of  current 
aspects  of  the  log  export  problem  and 
suggesting  an  in-depth  survey  to  deter- 
mine accurate  figures  on  log  sources,  log 
use  and  export  and  the  views  of  various 
companies  in  the  industry  with  respect 
to  this  problem.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  my  letter  of  July  22  to 
Secretary  Trowbridge  be  set  forth  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

On  August  7,  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary McQuade  provided  me  wit?'  report 
on  this  general  problem.  Because  of  its 
interest  to  those  in  the  logging  and  lum- 
ber industries  of  my  State.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Quade's  letter  of  August  7  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce, 

Washington.  D.C.,  August  7. 1967. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
If  S.  Senate. 
Wa.'ilitngton,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
July  22  relative  to  exports  of  softwood  logs 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest.  You  enclosed  an 
Industry  report  entitled,  "Log  Exports,  the 
Case  for  a  New  Approach."  You  also  recom- 
mended that  the  E>epartment  conduct  a  sur- 
vey among  timber  companies  In  Western 
Oregon  to  develop  data  on  the  purchase,  use, 
and  export  of  softwood  logs. 

The  progressive  increase  in  softwood  log 
exports  and  the  resulting  impact  on  the  do- 
mestic Industry  and  the  economy  of  Oregon 
and  other  Pacific  Coast  states  have  received 
special  attention  by  this  Department,  You 
wUl  recall  that  the  Department  organized 
an  Interdepartmental  Task  Force  to  evaluate 
the  prevailing  and  prospective  log  export 
situation.  The  results  of  the  study  were  pre- 
sented in  a  letter  of  December  9,  1965,  from 
Secretary  Connor  to  Senator  Magnuson.  The 
range  of  questions  considered  by  the  Task 
Force  Included  the  fe.aslbility  of  official  ne- 
gotiations with  Japan  with  a  view  to  estab- 
lishing a  practicable  balance  between  pro- 
curement of  logs  and  processed  wood  mate- 
rial. The  Task  Force  concluded  that  eco- 
nomic and  other  factors  weighed  against 
restricting  log  exports  to  Japan.  By  letter  of 
August  8.  1966,  to  Senator  Magnuson,  Secre- 
tary Connor  stated  the  Department's  posi- 
tion not  to  Impose  export  control  on  softwood 
lugs  under  the  Export  Control  Act. 

Recent  statistics  show  an  accelerated  rate 
of  softwood  log  exports  to  Japan  during  the 
early  part  of  this  year.  Exports  through 
Oregon  Customs  Districts  for  January-May 
reached  nearly  185  million  board  feet,  a  gain 
of  25  percent  over  the  comparable  1966  vol- 
lune  (148  million  board  feet).  Shipments 
through  the  Washington  Customs  Districts 
amounted  to  346  million  board  feet  during 
the  first  5  months  of  1967,  an  Increase  of 
about  46  percent  over  the  comparable  volume 
(236  million  board  feett  exported  last  year. 
The  combined  Oregon-Washington  total  to 
Japan  so  far  this  year  Is  531  million  board 
feet,  up  about  38  percent  from  the  384  million 
board  feet  exported  during  January-May  of 
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last  year.  However,  in  1966  exports  to  all 
countries  from  Oregon  and  Washington  rep- 
resented approximately  6  percent  of  the  total 
estimated  softwood  sawtlmber  cut  In  those 
states  and  approximately  3  percent  of  total 
United  States  estimated  softwood  sawtlmber 
production. 

In  view  of  the  continuing  upward  trend 
In  log  exports,  a  meeting  was  held  In  June, 
attended  by  representatives  from  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce,  Agriculture,  the 
Interior.  State,  and  Treasury  and  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  to  consider  meas- 
ures to  reduce  the  Impact  of  such  exports  and 
the  possibility  of  discussions  with  Japan.  As 
a  foIIow-up  to  that  meeting,  further  con- 
sideration Is  being  given  to:  spreading  of 
Japanese  procurement  over  a  wider  geo- 
graphic area,  particularly  into  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region;  expanded  use  of  Small 
Business  Administration  timber  set-asides; 
potential  for  export  of  logs  from  Alaska; 
technological  research  to  increase  the  utili- 
zation of  timber  resources;  and  evaluation  of 
Japan's  future  timber  requirements. 

The  Industry  report  "Log  Exports,  the 
Case  for  a  New  Approach"  and  your  sug- 
gestion regarding  a  survey  of  the  purchase, 
use,  and  export  of  softwood  logs  will  be 
given  our  careful  consideration  and  will  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  above  Inter- 
departmental group  at  Its  next  meeting. 

We  appreciate  your  Interest  in  this  mat- 
ter and  offer  of  assistance  In  obtaining  funds 
for  the  proposed  survey.  We  shall  keep  you 
Informed  of  the  progress  and  results  of  the 
deliberations. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Lawrence  C.  McQuade, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Domestic 
and  International  Business. 


July  22,  1967. 
Hon.  Alexander  B.  Trowbridge, 
Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Enclosed  for  your 
consideration  Is  a  brochure  prepared  by  the 
National  Forest  Products  Association  en- 
titled "Log  Exports,  the  Case  for  a  New 
Approacli."  Also  enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  let- 
ter of  June  15,  1967  transmitting  this  bro- 
chure for  my  con?lderation. 

Log  exports  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  to 
Japan  have  continued  to  grow  in  volume 
since  1961,  when  the  proportions  were  ex- 
ceedingly modest,  to  a  much  more  substan- 
tial volume  which  now  has  achieved  a  rate 
of  one  billion  board  feet  per  year. 

In  1962  when  the  level  of  log  exports  began 
to  rise.  Senators  from  the  Pacific  Northwest 
asked  Secretary  Freeman  to  prepare  quar- 
terly reports,  which,  since  that  time,  have 
been  publicized  as  Forest  Service  bulletins. 

Last  summer  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  prepared  a  re- 
view of  the  situation  in  Oregon,  with  special 
reference  to  public  timber,  at  my  request. 
Last  fall  a  special  report  was  prepared  In 
Oregon  for  Senator  Hatfield,  then  Governor 
of  Oregon. 

There  are  mixed  views  on  the  question  of 
log  exports  within  Industry  and  governmen- 
tal circles.  Concern  Is  heightened  by  fore- 
casts of  Increased  Japanese  demands  for 
Pacific  Northwest  logs.  Some  spokesmen  have 
Urged  that  log  export  controls  be  placed  on 
Federal  timber.  In  1965,  however,  your  prede- 
cessor decided  that  the  Log  Export  Control 
Act  should  not  be  applied,  and  earlier  Secre- 
tary Freeman  concluded  that  he  should  not 
Invoke  his  authority  to  create  a  Northwest 
Sustained  Yield  Unit  under  the  authority 
he  has  In  the  1944  McNary  Act. 

This  most  recent  brochure  explores  the 
old  questions  and  raises  new  points.  Sj)e- 
clflcally,  it  disctisses  the  following  points 
with  respect  to  log  exports: 

1.  The  Imjxjrtance  of  a  policy  to  be  for- 
mulated in  government-to-government  ne- 
gotiations with  Japan. 

2.  Regulation  of  log  exports. 


3.  The  suggestion  that  the  industry  be 
given  an  opp>ortunlty  to  confer  with  and  offer 
advice  to  government  negotiators. 

4.  The  Importance  of  considering  the  poli- 
cies of  other  governments, 

5.  The  possibility  that  regulation  can  be 
achieved  under  present  Forest  Service 
powers. 

6.  The  Idea  that  there  should  be  a  quota 
system  limiting  log  exports  while  creating  a 
better  export  climate  for  finished  products. 

I  believe  these  points  deserve  appropriate 
exploration. 

My  principal  concern  is  for  Oregon  from 
which,  m  1966,  294  million  board  feet  of  logs 
were  exported,  some  4.4%  of  a  total  West 
side  production  of  6,702  million  board  feet 
(Tab.  4,  page  3). 

Oregon  log  exports  account  for  2614%  of 
the  1.109  million  board  feet  exported. 

Three  Oregon  ports  are  usually  cited  as  the 
source  of  exports.  These  are  the  figures 
taken  from  the  Forest  Service  publication 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1967,  entitled,  "Pro- 
duction, Prices,  Employment,  and  Trade  in 
Pacific  Northwest  Forest  Industries": 


Port 

Volume, 

million 

board  (eet 

Percent  of 
Oregon 
exports 

Astoria 

Coos  Bay 

204,6 
49.8 

56 

17 

Portland 

39.9 

27 

Total. 

294.3 

100 

In  view  of  the  conflicting  reports  on  this 
subject  I  urge  that  your  Department,  which 
has  an  obligation  to  commerce  and  Industry, 
conduct  a  Western  Oregon  company-by-com- 
pany survey  to  produce  definitive  figures  on 
log  sovirce,  use  and  export,  along  with  the 
views  of  the  various  companies.  I  believe  that 
an  In-depth  survey  covering  all  firms  that 
consume  or  handle  over  10  million  board 
feet  of  logs  a  year,  plus  a  sample  of  those 
consuming  or  handling  less,  would  produce 
authoritative  Information.  Among  the  data 
that  should  be  developed  are  the  following: 

1.  Timber  sotuces  by  species,  price  and 
source  of  supply. 

2.  Timber  sold  or  traded,  by  species,  price 
and  destination. 

3.  Timber  consumed  by  species  and  price. 

4.  Products  produced  by  species  and  value. 

5.  Timber  inventory,  both  in  forest  stands 
and  logs  on  hand,  by  species. 

In  addition,  the  data  should  develop  facts 
which  clearly  show  the  fiow  of  logs,  the  role 
of  exports  and  the  precise  views  of  those  en- 
gaged In  routing  part  of  their  logs  Into  the 
export  trade.  A  properly  developed  survey 
could  elicit  the  views  of  the  Industry  in  an 
objective  manner,  at  the  producers  level,  on 
how  they  view  the  Issue  and  the  various  sug- 
gestions for  treating  It. 

In  addition.  In  view  of  the  material  in  part 
7  of  this  brochure,  I  think  that  definitive  In- 
formation should  be  obtained  and  used  to 
determine,  first,  the  extent  to  which  our  fin- 
ished wood  products  are  marketable  in  Ja- 
pan and.  second,  the  willingness  and  ability 
of  our  producers  to  serve  this  market. 

I  recognize  that  a  survey  of  the  dimen- 
sions outlined  In  this  letter  will  be  costly. 
Should  your  present  budget  be  insufficient  to 
undertake  and  complete  such  a  study  in  this 
fiscal  year,  I  would  appreciate  your  advice 
and  counsel  as  to  how  to  secure  both  consent 
to  an  Administrative  budget  request  and  the 
necessary  approval  by  the  90th  Congress  be- 
fore It  adjourns. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wayne  Morse. 


THE  VIETNAM  WAR  AS  A  FIGHT 
FOR  U.S.  HOME 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  James 
Schnieders,  a  Navy  medic  with  the  1st 
Marine   Division   In  Vietnam,   recently 


wrote  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Schnieders,  of  Shawnee,  Kans.  Subse- 
quently his  letter  was  published  In  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  On  reading  the  letter. 
I  was  impressed  by  the  calm  eloquence 
with  which  James  wrote  of  his  experi- 
ences in  Vietnam  and  his  attitudes,  as 
well  as  of  the  attitudes  of  his  fellow  sol- 
diers, about  the  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  of  August  2,  1967,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Viet  War  as  Fight  for  U.S.  Home 

Dear  Mom  and  Dad:  Perhaps  I  shouldn't 
write  tonight  but  when  I  write  I  talk.  In  my 
letter  I  let  myself  say  what  I  feel.  I  very 
seldom  mall  these  letters  and  this  one  may 
be  another  one  that  ends  up  in  the  trash  but 
at  least  I  am  here  thinidng  of  my  treasure 
for  which  I  and  thousands  of  other  Jims  are 
over  here  fighting  for. 

Today  I  received  about  the  best  maU  call 
In  a  long  time  and  It  made  me  feel  ex- 
tremely good  Just  to  be  alive  for  today.  I 
received  not  one  letter  from  home  but  three. 
One  from  Mom  and  Dad,  one  from  Tex  and 
Doris  and  one  from  BUI  and  Mary  Ann.  Tex 
and  Doris  sent  me  pictures  which  I  have  in 
front  of  me  now.  Pictures  of  the  new  genera- 
tion, the  one  I  am  here  for.  We  are  not  here 
for  the  sign  carriers,  the  card  burners,  or  even 
for  ourselves.  We  are  here  for  our  children 
and  their  children. 

From  all  I  have  seen  and  heard  in  the  past 
year,  this  "war"  being  fought  so  close  Is  real. 
The  American  serviceman  here  has  much  on 
his  mind,  ranging  from  some  painfully  frus- 
trating comments  on  how  the  war  is  being 
fought  to  some  gripes  about  various  situa- 
tions encountered.  Those  in  combat  are  the 
first  to  realize  there's  a  wpa-  on,  but  they 
don't  believe  everyone  who  should  know 
realizes  this  fact,  it  Is  said  that  this  is  a 
game  for  politicians,  if  this  is  true  I  only 
wish  they  could  spend  one  day  on  oiu-  helo 
(helicopter)  pad  which  accepts  the  battle 
casualties  first  hand. 

Most  of  the  fellows  are  sold  on  the  need  of 
the  war  perhaps  more  than  some  of  the  lead- 
ers in  Washington.  The  man  In  the  field,  or  at 
least  a  great  many  of  them,  have  been  con- 
vinced that  this  w-ar  should  be  fought  at  a 
100  per  cent  pace.  He  sees  his  friends  and 
comrades  die.  He  can't  be  condemned  for 
wondering  abovit  a  war  conducted  on  what  he 
feels  Is  only  a  75  per  cent  pace.  He  says  to 
himself,  "I'm  dying,  giving  arms,  legs,  eyes, 
but  my  government  doesn't  seem  to  be  really 
committed  to  this."  They  do  not  mind  giving 
if  they  feel  It  v.'ould  end  here,  but  they  won- 
der If  their  children  will  also  be  here.  When 
we  get  them  here  they  have  only  to  be  shot  at 
a  matter  of  maybe  30  minutes,  but  already 
thev  have  already  started  to  question  them- 
selves if  It  is  right.  They  all  ask  the  same 
questions  whether  only  scratched  or  whether 
dying,  "Doc,  am  I  going  to  make  It  home?" 
That's  it,  home.  That's  what  these  guys  are 
fighting  for  and  dying  for,  home. 

I  wish  that  those  who  protest,  those  who 
burn  cards,  could  spend  a  time  here  at  first 
Med.  I  feel  that  If  they  could  be  here  they 
would  know  and  feel  the  Impact  of  the  ex- 
perience I  and  so  many  others  are  having  and 
they  reason  why  we  are  here. 

In  the  early  morning  on  a  clear  day  the 
sun  rise  is  beautiful,  helos  and  planes  flying 
around,  mountains  in  the  distance,  trucks 
and  troops  to  and  fro.  Everyone  waiting  for 
when  they  will  go  home,  that's  what  this 
place  Is  all  about.  ____^..__. 

I  still  ask  myself  if  war  Is  just  the  noise 
in  the  night,  the  tosslngs  and  turnings  of 
the  booms  and  bangs,  the  waiting,  the  end- 
less opening  of  sea  rats  (rations)  and  never 
really  getting  you  full,  the  writing  of  letters 
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to  folks  at  home,  the  cleaning  of  yoiir  weap- 
on In  case  you  need  to  use  It.  the  loolt  on 
the  faces  of  the  worn,  the  sick  and  hurt 
hopping  around,  the  lone;  line  at  the  PX  when 
supplies  come  in.  the  disappointment  when 
16  minutes  after  supplies  come  In  they  are 
out  of  a  favorite  pop  or  snack,  the  smiling 
faces  of  the  newly-arrived,  the  cheering 
voices  of  those  going  home. 

They  cheer  not  because  they  are  going 
home  alone,  but  becnuse  they  did  their  part 
and  are  abovit  to  malce  it  out  whole.  But 
this  morning  there  were  no  cheers,  no  smiling 
face  for  this  morning  I  got  up  at  0530  to  take 
a  critical  patient  down  to  the  plane,  the 
plane  that  was  t.iklng  him  home  He  wa.s  not 
Cheering  or  smiling  bec.iuse  he  was  going 
home  without  his  legs  We  talked  on  the  long 
trip,  one  of  many  I've  had  to  make  since 
coming  to  Da  Nang.  but  this  one  was  a  little 
dlfferer.t.  for  Joe  Marine  was  no  longer  a 
hard  flghtlng  man.  he  was  a  lost  boy  wh" 
needed  someone  to  talk  to  and  I  happened 
to  be  the  only  one  around. 

He  knew  he  would  be  seeing  his  wife  that 
day.  for  he  was  to  be  sent  fo  a  hospital  in 
his  home  town.  He  neetled  someone  to  ixsk 
what  to  say  and  how  to  say  it  We  talked 
and  he  asked  me  how  long  I  had  left  and 
I  told  him  30  days.  He  smiled  a  little  and 
said  he  had  four  more  months  to  do  After 
we  put  him  on  the  plane  I  said  to  myself, 
there's  a  man  who  will  make  It  Many  times 
I've  gone  down  this  45  minute  ride  and  Just 
watched  the  patient  and  knew  it  would  be  a 
long  time  before  he  would  accept  life  again. 

Some  of  the  more  fortunate  ones  will  be 
back  when  they  get  some  of  their  home  life. 
the  feeling  of  doing  their  part  alone  won't 
satisfy  them  because  they  had  the  thrill  of 
the  booms,  the  hitting  back  at  Charlie,  and 
the  act  of  giving  him  a  savage  blow,  the  get- 
ting even  for  young  friends  gone. 

The  recklessness  that  drives  these  fellows 
will  bring  some  back  again,  but  the  reality  of 
graves  won't  go  unnoticed,  when  black  men, 
white  men.  tall  men  and  short  men  are  life- 
less: are  tagged  and  stamped  and  sent  home 
to  the  ones  that  loved  them  dearly. 

One  gets  sick  at  times  and  wonders  when 
It  will  all  end.  the  booms,  the  bullets,  the 
pain,  the  blood,  the  dying    ,  .  . 

As  I  sit  here  looking  over  my  pictures  I 
count  the  days  left  and  I  know  that  though 
the  days  will  pass  and  Ml  be  home,  I  11  even 
get  old.  but  the  experteriees  of  all  this  will 
live  as  long  as  I 

I've  only  been  back  from  my  country  R  &  R 
rest  and  relaxation  for  three  days  and  already 
It  seems  like  I  never  left  Out  patients  come 
and  go  but  we  never  seem  to  get  ahead  of 
them.  They  seem  to  go  out  one  door  and 
come  in  another  Oh  well.  29  more  days  and 
a  flight  date 

Tell  everyone  many  thanks  for  the  letters 
and  I  hope  to  be  writing  them  soon.  May  God 
bless,  keep,  and  protect  all. 
Tour  loving  son. 

JTMMY 


Vietnamese 

us 


still   cannot   stand   up    without 


OUR  PERSEVERANCE  IS  FOUNDED 
IN  BLINDNESS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr  President,  many  of 
the  questions  about  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion focus  on  the  Issue  of  our  basic  ob- 
jective. If  a  military  victors-  over  the 
North  could  be  achieved,  what  would  this 
mean  for  South  Vietnam?  Is  our  basic 
objective  a  viable,  independent  South 
Vietnam?  If  it  is,  are  our  present  policies 
leading  to  this  objective?  Mr.  Arthur  W. 
Arundel  said  In  his  WAVA  radio  edi- 
torial on  June  27,  1967: 

On  our  present  course  In  Vietnam,  we  are 
developing  In  the  sheer  hugeness  of  our  com- 
mitment a  paternalism  which  says,  though 
we  have  been  14  years  on  the  Job.  that  the 


He  also  says: 

If  we  lose  In  Vietnam,  and  on  our  present 
course  we  will.  It  will  be  because  we  failed 
at  the  end  in  our  paternalism  and  haste  to 
get  the  Job  done  our  way  or  to  have  faith 
m  the  South  Vietnamese  to  assume  the  bur- 
den of  responsibility  for  their  own  destiny. 

Since  Mr  Arundel  makes  .several  other 
interesting  points  in  his  editorial  and 
since  he  has  recently  visited  in  South 
Vietnam,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  complete  text  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.\    Joi;rn.alist  s    New    Lomk    ,*t    Viftnam  — 
WAVA  Editori.\l 
(By  Arthur  W.  .\rundei> 
It  Is  an  easy  temptation  to  the  Journalist 
to    draw    simplified     conclusions    on    such 
hugely    complicated    problems    as    the    Viet- 
nam   war    Upon    return    from    another    trip 
through  this  wartorn  land,  I  find  It  Is  still 
not  so  simple  at  all. 

It  Is  easy  to  find,  as  one  roams  V^ietnam 
today,  things  that  are  wrong.  It  Is  quite  a 
different  matter  at  the  end  to  try  to  put 
yourself  Into  the  heavy  chair  of  decision  mak- 
ing, given  things  as  they  are  Not  as  we  wish 
they  were,  and  stake  yourself  In  practical 
termj  on  what  you  would  do  exactly  to  end 
the  Vietnam  war  with  honor  to  our  commit- 
ment. So  at  the  risk  of  generalization,  which 
for  the  Journalist  is  at  least  preferable  to 
saying  nothing.  I  will  try. 

There  are,  before  us  now,  two  questions — 
why  can't  we  win  a  lightning  full  military 
victory,  such  as  that  Lin  the  Slnal  Deserf 
Or  If  that  Is  not  possible,  how  then  can  we 
get  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to  the  conference  table? 

The  answer  to  both  He  In  today's  measure 
there  of  hard,  sobering  facts — of  Vietnam's 
roadless  jungle,  marshes  and  mountains:  of 
the  enemy's  30-years  proven  will  to  fight  the 
Japanese,  the  French  and  now  the  Ameri- 
cans; of  his  also  now  proven  capacity  to 
Increase  his  troops  and  firepower  in  direct 
proportion  to  our  Increases;  of  oriental  pa- 
tience and  disregard  for  human  life;  of 
proven  Soviet  determination  to  provide  arms 
to  keep  the  US.  tied  down  In  'Vietnam  or 
force  us  to  quit;  and  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  sworn 
pledge.  If  hit  hard  enough,  to  return  to  the 
jungle  and  keep  flghtlng. 

These  essential  characteristics  from  the 
long  road  of  experience  indicate  In  chilling 
truth  that  whatever  we  do.  whatever  crush- 
ing muscle  we  apply  against  North  Vietnam 
there  will  never  be  a  surrender  table;  and 
that  whatever  wl.sdom  or  pressure  we  level 
against  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  there  will  never  be  a 
conference  table  to  end  this  war. 

Let's  face  It.  our  perseverance  Is  founded 
In  blindness  by  continuing  to  dream  such 
dreanv^.  This  Is  not  an  American  Civil  War. 
nor  a  Korea,  nor  does  It  possess  the  open 
field  fighting  characteristics  of  the  Slnal 
Peninsula  We  have  hit  the  enemy  In  Vietnam 
now  with  more  firepower  than  we  used  In 
all  of  World  W;vr  n  In  Europe.  But  the  ef- 
fect Is  something  like  using  aerosol  spray 
cans  In  a  swamp  to  kill  mosquitoes.  We  have 
assembled  the  most  formidable  flghtlng  force 
In  the  world,  but  It  hiis  not  been  equal  to 
half  naked  natives,  and  our  wisdom  unequal 
to  bridging  the  huge  gulf  separating  the  cul- 
tures of  East  and  West.  It  Is  enough  to  break 
your  heart  If  you  care  about  the  Vietnamese, 
and  we  do.  and  we  want  to  succeed.  Mean- 
while, Americans  are  dying  for  It  and  so 
what  road  now  do  we  take  out  of  the  wil- 
derness'' 

Many  things  are  being  considered  by  top 
Defense  and  civilian  leaders  But  within  the 
crucial  framework  of  timing,  the  opportunity 


I  think  exists  this  year  in  South  Vietnam 
for  what  Is  patently  the  mo.st  important  and 
promising  change  in  our  direction  of  all- 
in  short,  gradual  sector  by  sector  transfer  of 
total  miliUiry  aJid  civic  action  responsibility 
to  self-determination  by  the  South  Vlet- 
najnese. 

Vietnam  has  now  adopted  Its  own  consti- 
tution, elected  local  government  olliclals,  and 
will  m  September  elect  it.s  Ilrst  president 
But  at  this  time,  it  Is  not  the  Vietnamese  who 
are  running  Vietnam,  It  is  the  American  who 
Is  in  effective  command  of  Vietnam's  deci- 
sion making  process.  On  piper  it  does  not 
work  this  way,  and  no  one  w.ints  It  to  work 
this  way.  but  m  practice  to  get  the  Jcib  done. 
we  have  now  abrogated  Vietnamese  respon- 
sibility. 

A  beginning  this  September  to  a  final 
ph.ise  m  Vietnam  could  come  with  Amb.as- 
sador  Bunker  and  the  new  Vietnamese  Pres- 
ident agreeing  upon  transfer  of  full  nuUt.iry 
and  civic  action  responsibility  in  each  of 
Vletn,im's  four  corps'  provincial  areas,  one 
at  a  time,  to  the  best  available  Vietnamese 
combat  and  civilian  units.  Simultaneously 
.■\merican  milit.iry  and  civilian  people  should 
be  withdrawn  from  corps  in  turn — leaving 
only  such  American  technical  people  with 
the  Vietnamese  as  are  necessary  for  tactical 
air  support,  supply,  and  so  on 

Many  of  our  top  people  doubt  that  the 
Vietnamese  are  ready  or  able  now  to  handle 
such  a  responsibility.  This  doubt,  however. 
Is    Itself    based    on    an    American    yardstick. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  ask  ourselves  hon- 
estly— Can  we  build  a  nation  by  Americans, 
of  Americans  and  for  the  Vietnamese  people'' 
The  answer  is  obvious,  but  I  fear  we  are  re- 
refuslng  to  face  Us  meaning 

On  our  present  course  In  Vietnam,  we  are 
developing  in  the  sheer  hugeness  of  our  com- 
mitment a  pateniali.^m  which  says,  though 
we  have  been  14  years  on  the  Job.  that  the 
Vietnamese  still  c.innot  stand  up  without  us. 
And  thus,  as  surely  as  each  dusk  now  falls 
across  the  rice  marshes  of  South  Vietnam,  we 
do  more  and  the  Vietnamese  do  less.  It  is  not 
our  fault,  nor  theirs.  But  no  farm  boy  ever 
grew  to  mannood  who  was  not  given  the 
chance  to  take  the  horses  out  to  plow  alone. 

And  even  though  we  may  be  willing  to  per- 
severe with  lives  and  dollars  for  another  10 
or  15  years,  time  works  not  for  our  side  but 
for  the  Vietcong  Our  combat  sweeps  of  Viet- 
cong  areas  are  like  sweeping  water  with  a 
broom — the  water  comes  rushing  right  back 
as  s(X)n  as  the  broom  Is  removed.  We  use 
money,  machines  and  Western  compassion 
by  day — the  Vietcong  terron/e  and  behead 
those  who  collaborate  with  us  by  night. 

This  is  the  underst<xid  oriental  way  A 
Korean  army  company  I  met  had  one  of  Its 
men  horribly  mutilated  by  the  Vietcong 
Angry,  they  captured  two  \' C.  tro-aps,  one 
man  they  hung  up  by  hi^  heels  and  skinned 
alive,  as  hl.s  buddy  watched  His  buddy  was 
then  set  free  back  into  the  Jungle  to  tell  his 
friends.  The  Korean  unit  could  not  make 
contact  with  the  Vietcong  for  a  month  after- 
wards. Oriental  civic  responsibility?  Another 
Korean,  convicted  of  raping  a  Vietnamese 
woman,  was  shot  dead  at  the  inquiry  by  his 
own  commanding  officer.  This  cultural  gap 
of  thousands  of  years  Is  not  going  to  be 
bridged  by  one  or  a  hundred  years  of  well- 
meant  American  Intentions  in  Vietnam. 

I  think  Uncle  Ho  underestimates  our  de- 
termination and  maturity,  and  the  success 
of  oiu-  villages  security  and  revolutionary 
development  efforts.  But  these  things  will  not 
lead  to  the  negotiating  table,  and  sooner  or 
later  the  tides  of  world  problems  are  going  to 
force  us  against  all  of  our  determination  in 
Vietnam,  to  shift  our  strength  somewhere 
else.  It  could  have  started  at  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba — and  even  as  we  spend  our  strength 
half  way  around  the  world,  reports  sift  in 
that  some  20.000  tons  of  new  Russian  arms 
have  recently  been  delivered  to  Cuba  for  mili- 
tary operations  closer  to  home. 

Like  the  old  Statue  of  Uberty  play,  the 
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Soviets  are  trapping  us  Into  a  grinding  long 
term  Involvement  on  the  mainland  of  Asia. 
This  Is  the  sort  of  historic  mistake  from 
which  nations  never  fully  recover — the  kind 
Napoleon  made  when  he  entered  Russia,  that 
Hitler  made  when  he  attempted  the  same 
thing— the  kind  the  Athenians  made  when 
they  went  to  war  against  Syracuse.  Regard- 
less of  motives  and  pride,  there  are  In  the 
strategy  of  conflict  some  wars  which  must  be 
avoided  because  they  are  fatal.  We  cannot 
avoid  this  end  by  leaning  on  hamlet  develop- 
ment while  this  enemy  can  launch  main  force 
military  operations  over  the  roadless  moun- 
tains and  Jungle  trails  from  North  Vietnam. 

We  cannot  persevere  and  win  In  our  pres- 
ent cotirse  because,  out  of  the  vast  gulf 
between  our  linguistics  and  culture,  a  people 
of  Christianity,  hot  dogs  and  computers  can 
simply  not  effectively  communicate  with  a 
land  (if  Buddhism,  rice  bowls  and  panjl  stlckjs. 
We  tell  ourselves  we  can,  but  to  do  It  we  are 
building  awesome  little  Americas  all  over 
South  Vietnam,  complete  with  air  condition- 
ing, swimming  pools  and  soon  I  learned  with 
bowling  alleys.  Those  few  Americans  who 
stay  long  enough  in  Vietnam  to  gain  under- 
standing of  the  complex  essential  political 
base  of  the  land,  brilliant  men  such  as  Gen- 
eral Edward  Lansdale.  their  lives  are  an  end- 
less succession  of  efforts  to  teach  the  book 
In  rice  bowls  and  panJl  sticks  to  constantly 
changing  American  leaders  In  the  country. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  shift  of  total 
responsibility  to  the  Vietnamese  must  be 
compressed  roughly  Into  a  three  year  time 
span  of  this  current  team  of  experienced 
Americans.  This  course  we  should  take  In 
Vietnam,  regardless  of  our  fear  of  the  risks. 
If  the  time  is  not  right  now,  it  never  will  be. 
With  It  we  can  probably  wrap  up  our  combat 
Job  In  Vietnam  safely  within  three  years. 

If  we  lose  In  Vietnam,  and  on  our  present 
course  we  will.  It  will  be  because  we  failed 
at  the  end  in  our  paternalism  and  haste  to 
get  the  Job  done  our  way  or  to  have  faith  In 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  assume  the  burden 
of  responsibility  for  their  own  destiny. 

— Arthur  W.  Arundel, 


ent  Insurance  agents.  The  large  majority  of 
our  membership  writes  property  insurance 
throughout  the  Country. 

We  offer  our  assistance  and  cooperation  to 

you  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  In 

the  conduct  of  the  study  you  have  suggested. 

We  believe  that  a  responsible  and  objective 

approach  will  Indeed  be  In  the  public  interest. 

Cordially, 

Melvin  L.  Stark, 

Manager. 


AMERICAN  INSURANCE  ASSOCIA- 
TION ENDORSES  HARTKE  RIOT 
INSURANCE    STUDY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 4, 1  introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 102,  ■which  calls  for  a  study  by  the 
Commerce  Department  of  insurance  pro- 
tection and  ava  ability  in  areas  struck 
by  i-iots. 

I  noted  in  my  statement  upon  Its  in- 
troduction that  I  had  been  assured  of 
cooperation  in  such  a  study  by  the  three 
associations  of  insurance  companies  who 
write  such  coverage.  I  have  now  received 
a  formal  offer  of  assistance  and  coopera- 
tion in  such  a  study  In  the  form  of  a  let- 
ter from  the  American  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
letter  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

American  Inst-tiance  Association, 

Washington.  D.C.,  August  8. 1967. 
Re  S,J,  Res.  102 — Study  of  Insurance  protec- 
tion and  availability  arising  from  civil  dis- 
orders. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke,  | 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hartke:  We  have  noted  with 
Interest  your  sponsorship  of  the  captioned 
Resolution.  The  American  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation has  a  membership  of  168  capital  stock 
companies,  doing  business  through  independ- 


TIME  FOR  RELIEF  ON  DRUG  PRIC- 
ING FOR  THE  CONSUMER 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
doctor  of  medicine,  I  have  long  been  con- 
cerned about  the  high  cost  of  drugs  and 
how  this  affects  consumers,  particularly 
those  on  fixed  incomes.  Further,  markups 
in  pricing  at  the  wholesaling  level  hurt 
the  small  druggists  who  cannot  purchase 
in  large  lots.  Because  we  are  all  con- 
sumers, we  are  aware  of  the  drug  price 
traps  yet  we  do  not  escape  them.  There- 
fore, I  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]  for 
the  hearings  which  his  Investigative  Sub- 
committee on  Monopoly  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  is  holding 
concerning  the  state  of  the  pharmaceu- 
tical Industry  in  this  country.  The  able 
Senator  is  continuing  the  work  in  this 
area  opened  up  several  years  ago  by  our 
late,  selfless  colleague  from  Tennessee, 
Mr,  Kefauver. 

After  reading  the  testimony  which  has 
thus  far  been  presented  at  the  present 
hearings,  I  have  discovered  that  they  are 
in  fact  accomplishing  the  goals  which 
Senator  Nelson  outlined  in  his  opening 
statement  of  May  15.  He  said: 

Today  the  Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  begins 
public  hearings  on  the  present  status  of 
competition  In  the  pharmaceutical  Indus- 
try. The  subcommittee  Is  Interested  In  such 
matters  as  restraint  of  trade,  drug  pricing, 
scientific  and  technological  progress  In  the 
industry,  the  comparative  cost  and  effective- 
ness of  generic  and  trade  name  drugs,  the 
welfare  of  the  consumer  and  of  small  busi- 
ness, and  other  factors  which  should  be  con- 
sidered in  the  formation  of  public  policy. 

We  are  Interested  In  developing  an  objec- 
tive and  useful  record  ■that  will  serve  as  a 
source  of  Information  to  Congress  In  the 
event  legislation  Is  indicated. 

Let  me  comment  on  some  of  the  valu- 
able Information  which  the  hearings 
have  uncovered. 

The  subcommittee  is  investigating  the 
present  state  of  confusion,  or  as  Dr. 
Richard  Burack,  author  of  the  recently 
published  book  "The  Handbook  of  Pre- 
scription Drugs"  testified,  the  admitted 
chaos  in  drug  prescribing  in  this  coun- 
try. Dr.  Burack  said: 

I  believe  that  most  teachers  of  pharma- 
cology and  medicine  today  recognize  that 
therapeutic  practice  of  physicians  in  this 
country,  by  which  I  mean  their  habits  of 
drug  prescribing,  Is  in  a  state  of  chfios.  Let 
it  be  understood  that  this  Is  not  meant  as 
a  direct  criticism  of  physicians  themselves. 
They  are  busy  people.  And  It  Is  difficult  if 
not  Impossible  for  the  average  Individual 
practicing  physician  to  maintain  a  proper 
perspective  on  pharmacology  and  thera- 
peutics, for  reasons  which  I  shall  outline 
shortly. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  this  state  of  chaos 
should  exist. 

Why  does  this  confusion  exist? 


The  confusion  has  its  roots  in  the 
present  chaotic  and  unsystematic  pro- 
fusion of  different  and  complicated 
names  for  similar  drugs.  Much  of  this 
confusion  would  be  cured  by  a  simple 
and  appropriate  system  of  generic  names. 
A  generic  name  is  simply  a  single  official 
name  for  a  drug. 

As  Dr.  Solomon  Garb  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pharmacology,  University  of 
Missouri,  testified: 

Our  older  drugs  have  simple,  cle:>.r  and 
useful  generic  names.  These  Include:  mor- 
phine, codeine,  Insulin,  barbital,  and  reser- 
plne.  Most  of  our  existing  drttgs,  however, 
have  long,  complicated,  almost  unpronounce- 
able names. 

Dr.  Garb  cited  as  such  examples  sul- 
f amethoxypy ridazine ,  bendroflumethla  - 
zide,  and  triacetyloleandomycin.  He 
added : 

These  names  are  difficult  because  of  two 
considerations.  First,  most  of  them  were  in- 
vented by  the  drug  manufacturers,  who 
found  It  financially  rewarding  to  make  ge- 
neric names  hard  to  remember,  pronounce 
or  ■write,  so  that  physicians  would  be  more 
likely  to  prescribe  by  private  product  name. 
Until  1962,  the  F.D.A.  did  not  have  authority 
to  specify  simple,  meaningful  generic  names. 
It  now  has  that  authority. 

The  second  reason  is  that  the  F.D.A.  has 
been  slow  about  using  Its  authority  to  sim- 
plify generic  names. 

Such  confusion  has  serious  adverse 
effects  on  the  health  of  the  American  pa- 
tient. Several  examples  were  given  in 
the  hearings.  Dr.  Burack  testified  con- 
cerning thalidomide,  the  drug  which  has 
caused  such  ghastly  deformities  in  new- 
bom  infants.  He  said: 

Tablets  and  capsules  containing  thalido- 
mide— a  very  effective  sedative  drug,  Inci- 
dentally— were  marketed  throughout  many 
countries  under  at  least  fifty  different  names. 
Very  often,  because  the  brand  name  gave  no 
Indication  as  to  the  contents  of  the  plU 
(which  was  likely  to  contain  a  combination 
of  two  or  more  drugs  anyway),  it  was  Impos- 
sible for  the  patient  or  the  doctor  to  tell 
whether  a  woman  had  taken  thalidomide. 
Imagjlne  the  cruel  uncertainties  and  anxieties 
which  were  Involved  here. 

Dr.  Burack  also  cited  as  an  example 
the  patient  who  changes  doctors: 

It  Is  the  patient's  prerogative  to  change 
physicians.  However,  the  patient  more  often 
than  not  arrives  In  the  doctor's  office  ■with  a 
large  number  of  containers  of  tablets  or  cap- 
sules. In  nearly  every  case  that  I  personally 
have  encountered,  the  pharmacist's  label  on 
the  container  only  gives  directions — e.g.  "take 
one  3  times  a  day."  Practically  never  does 
the  label  show  the  Identity  of  the  product, 
either  brand  name  or  generic  name.  Now,  If 
doctors  would  only  adopt  the  custom,  sug- 
gested to  them  in  most  instances  In  medical 
school,  of  Instructing  the  pharmacist  to  label 
prescriptions  with  the  name  of  the  drug, 
much  confusion  and  attendant  loss  of  time 
would  be  avoided  and  danger  to  the  patient 
might  be  obviated.  As  It  Is  now,  one  often 
does  not  know  if  a  patient's  symptoms  are 
due  to  the  disease  Itself  or  to  the  medication 
he  Is  taking,  and  there  ensues  an  often  fruit- 
less search  through  twenty  pages  of  color 
photographs  of  tablets  and  capsules  trying 
to  find  those  most  closely  resembling  the 
ones  the  patient  has  been  taking.  I  am  very 
serious  wlicn  I  say  that  this  situation  Is 
fraught  with  danger  as  well  as  Inconvenience, 
because  for  proper  Interpretation  of  symp- 
toms and  signs  It  Is  absolutely  essential  to 
know  what  drugs  a  patient  has  been  taking. 
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This  Is  BO  obvious  that  I  think  it  requires  no 
elaboration. 

Dr.  Garb  quoted  from  an  article  by 
Drs.  Azarnoff.  Hunnini^hake,  and  Wort- 
man  entitled  •Prericnption  Writing  by 
Generic  Names  and  Dnig  Cost,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Chronic  Dis- 
ease. 1966. 

According  to  Dr.  Garb: 

These  doctors  say:  "On  too  numerous  oc- 
casions, we  have  seen  patients  simultaneously 
receiving  a  simil.ir  drug  In  two  preparations 
of  different  brand  n.ime  "  The>  so  on.  "We 
have  noticed  a  similar  difficulty  particularly 
when  antibiotics  have  been  prescribed  by 
brand  name.  Foliowini?  ar.  irndequate  thera- 
peutic effect,  the  patient  may  be  given 
another  brand  n.ime  antibiotic  without  t!ie 
physician  realizing  the  .same  antibiotic  is 
being  given.  Although  such  errors  are  not  fre- 
quent, prescribing  by  generic  name  would  do 
much  to  stop  these  Instances  of  poor 
therapy." 

But,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  speech  be- 
fore the  Senate  more  than  4  years  ago, 
July  18. 1963: 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  Is  that  the  con- 
sumers of  this  Nation,  the  doctors,  and  the 
Congress  must  be  alert  to  the  fact  that  drugs 
are  not  only  m.itters  of  heaith.  they  are  also 
matters  of  big  business. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  ques- 
tioning the  proprietary  rl^ht  of  the  pharma- 
ceutical industry  to  it.^  trade  :-..i.me  products. 
and  to  profits  from  tho-e  pr  xi  icr.s  I  believe 
In  the  American  private  enterpri.se  system 
and  In  the  system  of  patients. 

As  Dr.  Garb  te.stified,  confusion  and 
profusion  of  brand  names  "prevents  the 
operation  of  a  free  competitive  market  in 
drugs.  Few  if  any  physicians  can  keep 
up  with  all  these  names,  let  alone  the 
prices  of  each  product  ' 

The  astounding  evidence  that  a  free 
competitive  market  does  not  exist  in  the 
drug  IndustiT  has  come  out  in  the  present 
hearings. 

Dr.  Donald  F.  Magee.  chairman  of  the 
department  of  physiology  and  pharma- 
cology at  Creighton  University  Medical 
School  in  Omaha.  Nebr..  said  in  his 
testimony: 

The  dru3  market  is  truly  fant-^^tlc.  In 
which  other  segment  of  the  economy  does 
the  high  price  seller  have  a  larger  sh.\re  of  the 
market  than  the  company  that  sells  the 
same  product  for  less?  This  happens  because 
the  purchaser  is  captive  because  the  phy- 
sician lacks  appropriate  knowledge  or  is 
prejudiced  and  because  the  advertising  Is 
effective. 

The  price  difference  of  big.  brand  name 
drugs  and  generic  druas  is  fantastic.  Dr. 
Harry  L.  Williams,  pixiessor  of  pharma- 
cology, Emory  University  of  Medicine, 
testified  concerning  the  experiences  of 
Grady  Memorial  Hospital.  Atlanta,  Ga. 
After  documenting  the  immense  savings 
to  a  hospital  after  buying  generically.  Dr. 
Williams  concluded: 

Those  of  u.s  who  had  been  vaguely  aware 
that  trade  named  items  '.vere  m.re  expensive 
than  non-trade  named  items,  were  nonethe- 
less appalled  when  trade  name  items  were 
found  as  shown  by  the  examples  abne  to  be 
In  many  cases  20  to  30  times  as  expensive  as 
their  generic  equivalents  Not  2.  5  or  lO" 
more  as  might  be  expected  in  other  areas  of 
commerce,  but  2000  t  >  3000 ':    more 

Spokesmen  for  major  drug  companies 
explained  that  their  higher  prices  are  a 
result  of  the  cost  of  their  extensive  re- 


search programs  which  have  brought 
and  continue  to  bring  many  new  drugs 
onto  the  market.  But.  as  Dr.  Magee 
pointed  out: 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  one  primary 
producer  often  supplies  the  drug  to  both  the 
luw  priced  generic  marketer  and  the  high 
priced  trade  name  seller.  Indeed  the  primary 
producer  is  the  expensive  trade  name  seller 
on  many  occasions;  prednisolone,  thlopantal 
and  chloramphenlcal  are  examples  of  tliis. 
We  are  asked  to  believe  by  the  trade  name 
companies  that  they  pay  for  their  research 
and  development  from  the  high  prices 
charged  the  individual  patient  and  that  they 
sell  in  bulk  at  a  loss  to  the  low  price  generic 
purveyor  who  Is  underselling  them. 

Second,  the  big  brand  firms  spend 
three  to  four  times  as  much  annually  on 
advertisint:  as  on  research.  Mr.  John  L. 
S.  HoUoman,  Jr  ,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Medical  Association,  testified: 

I'he  drug  companies  spend  $600  million  a 
year  on  advertising  and  promotion.  That's 
$3000  per  doctor. 

What  is  the  purpose  and  effect  of  this 
advertising?  I  quote  again  from  Dr. 
Magee's  testimony: 

My  Judgment  of  advertising  material  is 
that  Its  purpose  Is  to  make  a  name  Itnown 
or  to  develop  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  an 
enduring  relationship  between  a  name  and 
a  certain  symptom,  complex,  or  disease.  It  is 
not  intended  as  a  basts  on  which  the  prac- 
tic.ng  p.'iyslcian  caii  form  an  assessment  of 
a  product.  This  is  so  of  all  advertising  but  In 
my  opinion  one  cannot  advertise  drugs  the 
way  chewing  gum  Is  advertised. 

Does  pricing  vary?  Also  brought  forth 
at  the  hearings  were  the  large  and  ar- 
bitrary i^rice  differences  cxi.sting  both 
nationally  and  internationally.  For  ex- 
ample. Dr.  Holloman,  in  reporting  on  a 
study  done  in  New  Yoi  k  State,  cited  facts 
showing  that  the  Nation's  urban  ghetto 
residents  pay  from  20  to  30  percent  more 
than  their  prosperous  suburbanite  neigh- 
bors for  the  ,«ame  medication.  At  the 
hearings  cf  July  24  witnesses  cite  further 
statistics  which  show  extraordinary  price 
variations,  both  nationally  and  interna- 
tionally I  ask  that  a  July  24,  1967. 
Washington  Post  article,  written  by  Jean 
M.  White,  and  three  charts  mentioned  In 
the  article  be  included  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks  as  exhibits  1.  2,  3.  and  4. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

■  See  exhibits  1,  2,  3,  and  4.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  what 
should  he  clone?  We  should  consider  pos- 
itively these  suf;'.;cstion.^. 

First.  Doctors  need  to  be  educated  in 
generic  name  prescribing.  Witnesses  from 
medical  schools  testified  that  this  is  now 
being  done.  However,  when  a  physician 
begins  to  jiractice.  he  is  reeducated  to 
brand  names  by  the  large  drug  com- 
panies. 

Second.  Large  private  agencies  and 
government  units  can  and  should  make 
the  studies  which  help  them  to  purchase 
wisely.  It  is  estimated  that  if  all  those 
under  medicare  were  prescribed  for 
generically,  the  program  would  save  S40 
to  S50  million  annually.  As  the  program 
grows,  so  would  the  savings. 

Third.  But  an  individual  cannot  make 
such  studies:  prices  must  be  within  reach 
of  the  consumer.  As  Mr.  Crangle  said: 

For  a  large  family  with  limited  means,  for 
older  people  with  a  fixed  income — for  all  of 


us  with  limited  means,  drug  prices  hit  m 
where  we  are  most  vulnerable.  Who  would 
iiesltate  to  pay  whatever  the  cost  for  a  drug 
for  a  sick  child?  And  pay,  and  pay,  and  pay, 
If  necessary. 

Articles  in  the  January  1,  1967,  issue 
of  Forbes  magazine  and  the  June  15, 1967, 
issue  of  Fortune  magazine  cite  figures 
that  show  brand  name  drug  firms  to  be 
consistently  among  the  hi^-'hest  profit- 
makers  in  tnis  country.  They  do  a  multl- 
billion-dollar  annual  business.  Clearly 
these  companies  could,  without  undue 
.sacrifice,  take  the  steps  neces.sai'y  to  end 
the  disparities  I  have  described.  I  caU 
on  them  to  do  so. 

Exhibit  1 
I  Prom  the  'Washington  Post,  July  25,  1967] 

RESE.^RCH    Cost    Cited    at    Hill    He.\ring   on 
Wide  Variance  in  Prices  of  Drug 

(By  Jean  M    White i 

Tlie  corner-drug-store  customer  may  have 
to  pay  up  to  20  times  as  much  as  a  Govern- 
ment hospital  for  the  same  drug  to  treat 
artiiritis,  a  Senate  subcommittee  was  told 
yesterday. 

.■\iid  the  American  customer  pays  four 
times  more  for  the  drug  than  the  Swiss 
customer  in  Bern. 

Exhibits  on  price  figures  for  prednisone,  a 
drug  used  to  treat  rheiimatold  arthritis,  were 
Introduced  yesterday  at  a  hearing  of  the  Sen- 
ate Small  Business  Subcommittee  on 
Monopoly. 

The  data  showed: 

The  Scherlng  Corp.  offered  to  sell  the  Gov- 
ernment Its  prednisone  product,  sold  under 
the  brand  name  of  Meticorten,  for  $8,20  for 
1000  tablets  of  5  mg.  The  price  to  the  retail 
druggist  is  $170  or  2073  per  cent  more.  The 
Defense  Supply  Agency,  which  buys  for  Gov- 
ernment hospitals,  actually  made  its  purchase 
fur  $4  72   from  another  company. 

Tlie  pr.ce  for  100  t.ibieis  of  Scherlng's 
brand-n.ime  prednisone  is  $17  90  to  the  retail 
d.-uggist  in  the  United  States.  In  Bern.  Swit- 
zer'..ind.  it  is  $4.37.  In  Rio,  $5  30,  and  In 
Rome,  $12  20. 

The  "Medical  L?tter."  published  by  an 
Independent  group  of  physicians  and  scl- 
ent.sis  who  evaluate  drugs,  printed  a  list  of 
22  prednisone  products  tliat  it  found  accept- 
able with  no  therapeutic  difference.  The 
prices  range  from  61  cents  per  hundred  to 
the  $17  90  of  .■^chering  and  $17.88  by  Pirke, 
D.ivls  &  Co 

W.  H  Conzen.  Scherlng  president,  vigor- 
ously defended  the  price  that  his  company 
has   set   for   Meticorten   tablets. 

RtSEARCH  CrrED 

He  emphasized  that  Meticorten  costs  more 
than  Its  generic  counterpiu-ts  partly  because 
.Sobering  is  a  research-oriented  company  that 
Works  to  discover  and  develop  new  drugs. 

As  for  the  generic  drug  distributors,  Con- 
.■;en  told  the  Senators  that  "their  entire 
business  is  built  on  the  pioneer. ng  work  of 
ot.hers."  Without  Scliering's  research  and 
development,  he  concluded,  "there  would 
not  be  today  any  generic  prednisone  at  all." 

Conzen  said  drug  companies  sell  pharma- 
ceutical products  in  large  quantities  to  Gov- 
ernment agencies  on  the  basis  of  competitive 
bids  and  orders  are  sought  on  the  theory  that 
"widespread  use  of  a  branded  product  In  a 
Government  ho.-spllal  has  significant  promo- 
tional value  and  that  doctors  who  use  prod- 
ucts in  Government  Institutions  or  military 
practice  will  carry  over  their  experience  to 
private  practice." 

SEES  SfBSIDT  ROLE 

.A.fter  hearing  the  testimony.  Sen.  Gaylord 
Nelson  (D-Wis).  subcommittee  chairman, 
charged  that  American  consumers  are  help- 
ing subsidize  low  drug  prices  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, where  competition  Is  tougher  than  at 
home. 
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Velson    also    took    Issue    with    Scherlng's     and  developer  of  prednisone.  He  cited  figures      spent  some  $60  million  In  development  and 
claim  of  Its  contributions  as  the  discoverer     that  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  has     research  grants  on  the  drug. 

EXHIBIT  2 

SUBCOMMITTEE  CHART 

[Prednisone  tablets  (5  mg.  1/12  gr.)  lOOO's  unit:  Bottle] 


Contract 


Date 


Metliod 


Successful  bidder 


Unit 

price 


Total 

price 


Other  bidders 


1  Dec      8,1965    Adv Up)ohn  Co. 

2  Dec.     9,1965    Adv do.... 


3    May  20, 1966    Adv Strong-Cobb  Arner. 


i    Oct  29,1965    Neg.. 
5    Dec.  27,1966    Neg. 


Upjohn  Co 

Strong-Cobb  Arner. 


H94    $43,630.08    Nysco  Labs ..      .. 

Panray  division,  Ormont  Drug  &  Chemical  Co. 

American  Pharmaceutical . ._ _ 

Upjohn - 

4. 98      16, 732. 80    Panray  division.  Ormont  Drug  &  Chemical  Co. 

American  Pharmaceutical 

Dome  Chemical 

Sobering  Corp 

Upjohn 

4.72     19,484.16    ....do - 

Halsey-Drug 

Kirkman-Labs 

Panray  division,  Ormont  Drug  &  Chemical  Co 

American  Pharmaceutical 

Scherlng - 

4.95     22,808.60    Sobering  (commercial  item) 

Upjohn -- - 

4.52     22,129.92    ....do - 


Prices 
bid 

Piico  to 
druggist 

Percentage 
difference 

$5.35 

■■$20.' 94 

■"i70.'6o 

2U.  94 
20  94 

"170' 00 

170  00 

20.91 

20.94 

5.80 

7.00 

4.94 

424 

6.17 

7.00 

6.25 

8.20 

2.073 

4.95 

423 

4.95 
5.29 

423 

5.88 
5.95 

7.00 

8.20 

2.073 

9.20 

1,818 

4.95 

423 

4.95 

423 

EXHIBIT  3 

SUBCOMMITTEE  CHART 

PREOr^lSONE  INTERNATIONAL  PRICE  COMPARISONS-PRICE  TO  DRUGGISTS 

Schering 


United 
States 


Rome 


Mexico 
City 


Rio 


Bern 


Australia       Canada 


5mg  30's... 
5  mg,  lOO's.. 


$5.65 
17.90 


$3.65 
»  12. 20 


$3.68 
2 12.  26 


$1.59 
2  5.30 


$!.  37 
4.37 


I  $2.31  'S5.  8! 

7.70  22.70 


'  Defve'l  trom  lOO's  price. 
■  Oenvea  (rem  30's  price. 

Source:  Foreign  prices  secured  by  US  State  Department  through  embassies.  U.S.  prices  secured  from  the  "Red  Book." 

EXHIBIT  4 

THE  MEDICAL  LETTER,  JUNE  2,  1967 

RESULTS  OF  PREDNISONE  TESTS 


Manufacturer  or  distributor 


Prednisone  Cortisone 

found  (percent  Tablet  to  tablet  found           Price  per  100 

of  labeled           variation  (percent)       to  pharmacist 
amount) 


Amsiic.in  Pharm 

Bryant  Ptiann. 

Daniels  (mj'iufacturer  Richlyn) 

Darbi  (manutacturer,  Rugby) 

Hoitoi  &  Co'i  verse ...     -    - 

Kifl>'nan  Labs - 

Liode!!  (inaiiulacturer,  Zenith) 

Lit  Drug 

WcKesson  Labs .- 

Mercl<  (Oeltra)  \. 

Parhe,  Davis  (Paracort) 

Purepac  Pnarm 

Rabin-Wnteis 

Ricrilyn  tabs. 

Rowell  Labs   - 

Sctiering  (Meticorten) 

Sherry  Pnar  ii j.- 

IJ  S  Vitamin  &  Pharm L. 

Upiolin  (Deltasone). -'-- 

West-v»ar.l.  lie    J-- 

Wolns  Pharmacal  Corp 

fenith 


105 

101-115 

104 

98-111 

101 

93-109 

96 

88-106 

107 

96-104 

99 

94-107 

103 

102-115 

103 

101-113 

101 

98  106 

98 

94  103 

100 

93-105 

105 

93-112 

94 

93-103 

98 

94-106 

103 

101  in 

103 

101-107 

103 

92-107 

102 

102  109 

102 

101-112 

103 

101-109 

94 

92  102 

93 

88-103 

1.5 

$1.80 

1.0 

1.65 

1.0 

1.25 

.5 

.61 

1.5 

1.84 

1.0 

1.50 

1.5 

.85 

.5 

.93 

1.5 

2.25 

.0 

2.20 

.5 

17.88 

Trace 

1.48 

1.0 

2.25 

1.0 

1.01 

.5 

8.70 

.5 

17.90 

1.5 

.75 

1.0 

2.50 

Trace 

2.25 

1.0 

1.50 

.5 

.59 

1.0 

.75 

THE  COMMUNITY  OF  MANKIND- 
ADDRESS  BY  L.  HOWARD  BEN- 
NETT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  a  dis- 
tinguished public  servant,  the  Honorable 
L.  Howard  Bennett,  Director  for  Civil 
Rights,  Department  of  Defense,  delivered 
a  remarkable  address  at  this  year's  com- 
mencement exercises  for  graduates  of 
Plsk  University.  In  Nashville,  Term.  It 
Is  my  honor  and  privilege  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  Mr.  Bennett's  ex- 
cellent Statement  on  the  topic,  "The 
Community  of  Mankind." 

Mr.  Bennett's  address  is  divided  into 
three   principal    subheadings:    "I.    The 


Quest  To  Establish  the  Community  of 
Mankind,"  "II.  The  Human  Rights  Revo- 
lution: Consonance  and  Dissonance," 
"III.  The  Heritage  and  Mission  of  the 
Educated  Man."  Particularly  meaningful 
at  this  time,  I  believe,  are  those  remarks 
contained  in  the  section  dealing  with  the 
human  rights  revolution  at  home  and 
abroad.  Riots  without  apparent  reason 
in  many  major  American  cities  in  recent 
weeks  make  imperative  the  sort  of  under- 
standing leadership  offered  by  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. Noting  the  great  expectations  held 
by  American  Negroes  in  the  early  part  of 
this  decade,  and  the  alliance  for  social 
progress  which  culminated  in  the  enact- 


ment of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965, 
Mr.  Bennett  describes  with  keen  percep- 
tion and  unmistakable  clarity  the  "dark 
night  of  disappointment"  that  now  has 
fallen  on  the  Negro  phettcs  of  urban 
America. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Ben- 
nett's remarks  on  this  occasion  merit 
wide  circulation  and  consideration.  They 
display  an  unusual  awareness  of  the  con- 
tinuity wliich  docs  exist  in  the  historical 
quest  of  mankind  thiough  the  centuries 
for  a  genuine  world  community.  I  com- 
mend the  address  to  the  attention  of 
Senators  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Community  of  Mankind 
(By  Hon.  L.  Howard  Bennett) 
Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  Members  of  the  Faculty  and  Ad- 
ministrative Staff,  Returning  Alumni,  my 
Fellow  Students,  Members  of  the  Graduating 
Class  of  1967,  Parents  and  Friends — 

I  consider  It  a  privilege  and  high  honor  to 
share  this  hour  of  achievement  with  you.  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  President  and  his 
corps  of  associates  for  the  guidance,  counsel- 
ing, education  and  Inspiration  which  they 
have  given  to  you  who  are  about  to  grad- 
uate. It  must  be  a  source  of  great  satisfac- 
tion to  your  teachers  and  staff  to  Fee  their 
labors  rewarded  with  your  reaching  this  day 
of  success  and  recognition.  I  would  be  re- 
miss if  I  did  not  extend  congratulations  to 
the  parents,  relatives  and  friends,  who,  on 
this  occasion,  are  seeing  their  hopes,  labors, 
sacrifices  and  prayers  attain  a  high  degree 
of  fruition. 

To  you  graduates  receiving  degrees — Con- 
gratulatldns!  I  salute  you  for  having  per- 
severed for  the  years  necessary  to  qualify  for 
this  distinction:  for  having  cast  aside  the 
doubts  when  they  invaded  your  thinking; 
for  mustering  that  extra  measure  of  energy, 
stamina  and  hope,  when  fatigue,  despair 
and  discouragement  tugged  at  your  resolve 
and  determination. 

Often  those  who  are  called  upon  to  deliver 
commencement  addresses  tell  their  listeners 
and,  more  particularly,  the  college  graduates, 
that  the  world  Is  waiting  for  them  with  out- 
stretched arms,  with  a  warm  and  solicitous 
welcome  and  with  unlimited  opportunities 
for  personal  success.  Yes,  the  world  is  wait- 
ing for  you,  but  it  Is  a  world  that  Is  caught 
in  the  throes  of  a  savage  conflict  In  South- 
east Asia.  A  world  in  which  high  tensions 
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between  the  Arab  word  and  Israel  threat- 
en war  in  the  Mid-east  It  Is  a  world  in 
which  civil  war  In  NigerUi  Is  imminent  It  Is 
a  world  In  which,  here  m  America,  there  is 
abject  poverty  in  the  midst  of  an  affluent 
society:  where  we  proclaim  the  preisence  of 
the  great  universities  of  the  world,  but  tol- 
erate educational  deftclencies  that  stunt  the 
growth  of  millions  of  youths.  An  America  of 
great  wealth,  ingenuity  and  resourcefulness 
whose  cities  are  rotting  and  decaying  at 
the  core  while  the  more  prlvUegetl  flee  to 
suburbia.  You  enter  a  world  loud  with  the 
babble  of  confusion,  false  advocacy  and  pro- 
vocative demago^uerv  The  validity  of  your 
education  will  be  tested,  your  strength  of 
character  assailed  and  your  ideals  and  spirit 
bombarded  with  the  new  nihilism  And  while 
your  advent  into  the  society  of  adults  can 
hardly  be  termed  a  warm  and  cheerful  wel- 
come It  Is,  nonetheless,   challenging 

I  want  to  talk  from  'he  subject  or  topic  of 
the  community  of  m.inkind  I  have  elected  to 
develop  it  along  three  principal  subhead- 
ings: 

I,  The  Quest  To  Establish  the  Commu- 
nity of  Mankind. 

n.  The  Human  Rights  Revolution.  Con- 
sonance and  Dissonance 

III.  The  Heritage  and  Mission  of  the  Edu- 
cated Man. 

r.  THB  QUEST  TO  EST.ABtlsH  THE  COMMUNrTT   OT 
MANKIND 

Through  the  ages  men  have  groped  for 
some  unifying  set  of  principles  that  would 
enable  them  to  live  in  harmony  and  peace. 
This  has  been  true  not  only  In  local  areas 
and  regions,  but  also  In  the  larger  cultures 
and  societies  that  have  merged  Into  national 
states.  That  same  quest  for  peace  and  har- 
mony has  been  going  on  m  the  international 
community  The  long  view  of  history  does 
show  a  tortuous  movement  toward  a  uni- 
versality, toward  the  establishment  of  a 
community  of  mankind  where  the  intellect 
and  reason  dominate,  rather  than  ignorance, 
superstition  and  passion. 

There  are  many  paths  along  which  to  trace 
the  emergence  ot  an  ever-widening,  expand- 
ing circle  that  describes  the  development 
and  growth  of  an  international  community. 
Arnold  Toynbee  and  the  historians  would 
use  one  method  Mallnowskl.  Montague 
Ashley  and  the  anthropologists  would  pur- 
sue another  The  sociologists  would  elect  to 
trace  this  muv:-menc  m  other  terms  Each 
discipline  develops  its  own  theories  and 
theses  for  assessing  and  measuring  the  trends 
away  from  p.irochlalLsm  and  the  trends  to- 
ward the  development  jf  the  larger  spheres 
and  communities  of  interests  that  prcxtuce 
clans,  tribes,  communes,  cities,  city-siates, 
nations  and  an  International  community 

It  Is  surprising  how  infrequently  we  con- 
sider the  role  and  function  of  the  law  as  a 
dominant,  if  not  controlling,  social  process 
and  social  Institution  In  bringing  about  a 
condition  of  peace  and  systems  of  social 
regulations  with  concomitant  organizational 
structures.  Even  though  Jurisprudence  Ls 
prtmarUy  concerned  with  the  science  and 
phlloeophy  of  law,  a  lawyer  and  the  students 
of  Jurisprudence  cannot  help  but  recognize 
that  the  real  genius  of  the  law  Is  not  phi- 
losophy but  pragmatism  It  has  been  its 
ability  to  deal  realistically  with  a  given  set 
of  circumstances  with  a  view  toward  adjust- 
ing competing  claims,  removing  conflict. 
avoiding  violence,  and  either  preserving  the 
peace  or  restoring  a  condition  of  i)eace 

Permit  me  to  give  you  a  brief  and  slmplU- 
tlc  Illustration  Without  reference  to  any  of 
the  primitive  cultures  ot  the  world  but  with 
attention  to  the  early  origins  of  English  law, 
we  find  several  interesting  and  Illuminating 
Illustrations  ot  how  legal  processes  and  legal 
Institutions  developed  iunong  the  Pranks. 
Angles  and  Normans  Comparative  law  tells 
how  In  the  beginning  of  these  kingdoms,  in- 
dividuals with  differences,  persons  aggrieved. 


real  or  fancied,  resorted  to  self-help  That  is 
to  say  If  one  were  aggrieved  for  any  reas<in, 
let  us  say  because  of  a  verbal  Insvilt.  he  would 
Inflict  physical  puni.shment  on  his  detractor 
If  a  chattel  or  personal  belonging  were  taken 
or  stolen  he  would  recapture  It  with  force 
of  his  own  strength.  Should  a  member  of 
your  family  or  clan  be  assaulted.  Injured  or 
killed,  you  did  not  ask  for  an  indictment  so 
as  to  try  the  perpetrator  of  the  assault  and 
battery  or  homicide,  you  went  out  either 
alone,  or  in  concert,  if  need  be.  with  another 
of  your  family  and  clan  and  retaliated  in 
kind  against  the  offender,  or  some  other 
member  of  his  group  usually  a  step  higher 
in  status  or  prestige.  Thus  there  w;is  accom- 
plished not  only  a  comparable  reprisal,  but 
a  bonus  so  to  speak  In  the  carrying  out  of 
the  Initial  Interchange  of  what  could  become 
a  decimating  and  annihilating  blood  fuel. 

Lawlessness  was  the  order  of  the  day.  Brig- 
ands and  thieves,  thugs  and  marauders 
roamed  the  countryside  doing  whatever  tney 
were  physically  strong  enough  to  dc  and  with 
which  they  could  get  away.  Theft,  kidnaping, 
beating,  mtirder-vlolence,  terror,  barbarity 
were  common  phenomena  There  was  no  law, 
no  order,  no  peace.  Two  processes  gradually 
emerged  to  establish  peace  and  eradicate  the 
right  or  license  ot  Individuals  to  use  force 
and  perpetrate  violence  Flr^t  was  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  Kings  Peace,  the  second 
was  the  Truce  of  God  Both  accomplished 
c^entlally  the  same  Uilng  Under  the  Kings 
Peace,  the  person  of  the  King,  his  family, 
his  household  could  not  be  violated  T..1  harm 
a  servant  of  the  King  would  evoke  harsh  pun- 
ishment To  harm,  or  threaten  to  harm  the 
King  brought  swift  retribution,  or  final  exe- 
cution All  violence  was  outlawed  fr'.>m  the 
roads  along  which  the  Monarch  traveled,  and 
not  knowing  when  he  traveled,  the  King's 
highways — his  principal  routes — became  a 
domain  that  was  Invested  with  a  quasi-per- 
manent condition  of  peace.  Where  the  peo- 
ple worshipped — their  churches — and  the 
monasteries  and  abbeys  where  the  clergy  and 
nuns  lived,  worked  and  prayed  became  sanc- 
tuaries from  which  all  violence  and  feuding 
were  barred.  By  the  edict  of  the  King  other 
places,  days  and  times  were  brought  under 
the  sovereign's  declaration  of  peace — outlaw- 
ing violence. 

When  the  organized  church  became  sufB- 
clently  strong  and  felt  compelled  to  compete 
with  the  sovereign  in  temporal  matters,  the 
church  also  began  exercising  her  powers  to 
put  down  lawlessness  and  violence  by  pro- 
claiming the  Truce  of  God  It  described  the 
persons  against  who,  the  places  where  and 
the  times  when  all  use  ot  force  and  the 
license  to  exercise  violence  were  forbidden 
The  King's  Peace  reached  Its  apogee  under 
Charlemagne.  In  1085  Henry  IV  declared  the 
Peace  ot  God  for  the  entire  German  Empire 
and  In  1095  the  Council  of  Clermont  decreed 
It  for  all  Christendom.  Thus,  we  see  through 
the  sovereigns  of  State  and  Church  that  In- 
creasing areas  of  space,  time  and  human 
interrelationships  were  brout;ht  under  the 
canopy  and  within  the  rubric  of  a  condition 
of  peace. 

What  I  have  described  to  you  Is  but  a 
minute  aspect  of  the  phenomena  ot  the  law 
as  a  social  process  regulating  (n  an  early 
perhxi  ot  history  the  beh.ivlor  an..'  conduct 
of  man.  I  am  aware  that  I  am  dslng  vio- 
lence— by  condensation  and  generalization  — 
to  the  monument  historical  works  ot  Malt- 
land.  Holdsworth,  Hobel  and  Pollock  to  make 
an  accordion  out  of  a  thousand  years  of  the 
development  and  growth  of  the  law  In  any 
matured  system  of  law  we  can  say  that  essen- 
tially the  law  Is  conferring  upon  the  State — 
the  constituted  government — a  monopoly  In 
the  exercise  of  force  ot  violence 

There  are  many  forces  which  are  operating 
in  the  world  that  efTectlvely  shrink  and  re- 
duce Its  size  in  terms  ot  spaclal  relations. 
There  are  military  craft  today  which  move 
through  the  air  at  twice  the  speed  of  sound. 


Mach  II.  or  approximately  1440  miles  per 
hour.  Already  our  commercial  Jet  transports 
can  travel  at  a  speed  of  680  statute  miles 
per  hour.  There  is  a  supersonic  transport  in 
planning  and  construction  that  exceeds  Mach 
II.  traveling  faster  than  1500  miles  per  hour 
On  that  Jet  we  could  leave  New  York  at  8:00 
a.m.  in  the  morning  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco at  7  00  am  Trcneling  at  that  rate  of 
speed  not  only  would  we  be  collapsing  space 
and  distance,  we  would  be  outdistancing  and 
rolling  b.ick  time! 

Communication  by  radio  and  wireless  Is 
almost  instantaneous  from  .;ny  part  of  the 
earth  to  another,  and  with  telestar  we  can 
relay  video  pictures  to  the  farthest  and  re- 
motest portions  of  the  world  We  are  indeed, 
physically-speaking.  .i  neighborhood  closely 
tied  together  Into  an  international  com- 
munity. 

Then  there  Is  the  great  destructive  force 
that  compels  our  finding  ways  of  accommoda- 
tion that  will  forge  the  community  of  man- 
kind. This  nation  has  Intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles  with  atomic  warheads  that 
can  reach  any  point  on  earth  In  15  or  20 
minutes.  One  atomic  warhead  has  as  mucli 
explosive  power  as  would  be  found  In  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  freight  cars  loaded  with 
World  War  II  bombs  stretching  from  Chi- 
cago to  New  York.  Or  stated  dltferently.  one 
warhead  ha.s  as  much  destructive  cap.ibility 
as  all  of  the  bombs  and  missiles  exploded  in 
World  War  11.  America  has  a  fleet  of  Polaris 
submarines.  40  In  number — with  tremendous 
capability — that  can  be  deployed  under  the 
seas,  hidden  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
oceans  In  the  most  strategic  places  I  was 
on  the  Polaris  submarine  George  Washington 
Carver  UlsI  summer  on  a  cruise  beneath  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  The  skipper  of 
that  mobile,  underwater  fort  told  u.s  that 
within  14  to  15  minutes  after  receding  an 
order  from  th.e  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  tlirough 
Fleet  Atlantic  Headquarters.  It  would  be 
ready  to  deliver  Itself  of  all  16  atomic  mis- 
siles from  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
without  ever  siirfacing.  It  would  take  16 
seconds  to  flre  the  first  missile  and  every  16 
seconds  thereafter  one  would  be  discharged 
until  ivll  were  fired.  In  4  minutes  it  could 
deliver  to  a  given  target,  many  many  miles 
away,  more  explosive  devastation  than  all — 
the  total — of  the  bombs  dropped  In  World 
War  II.  What  this  destructive  force  really 
means  is  that  civilization  cannot  afford  a 
nuclear  war.  I  like  to  believe  that  this  Is 
one  of  the  compelling  factors  causing  us  to 
recognize  not  Just  tlie  desirability,  but  the 
absolute  necessity  for  our  establishing  an 
International  community  that  Is.  in  fact,  a 
community  of  mankind  that  h.as  achieved  a 
condition  ot  harmony  and  a  durable  world 
peace  through  world  law. 

In  addition  to  these  factors  of  physical 
science  establishing  our  closeness  there  are 
a  whole  myriad  of  social,  economic  and  po- 
lltlc.al  forces  endeavoring  to  effect  closer  and 
more  h.irmonlous  business,  economic,  re- 
llgloiLs  and  governmental  relations.  For  a 
decade  now  we  have  seen  the  evidence  on 
every  side  of  an  Increased  and  accelerated 
ecumenical  movement.  Tlie  churches  and 
denominations  In  this  country  are  merging. 
Just  recently  a  student  of  the  church-merger 
movement  predicted  the  decade  between  1985 
and  1995  would  find  this  nation  having  not 
more  than  five  l.irge  denominational  groups. 
The  protestant  and  catholic  churches  are  en- 
joying an  accord  and  a  working  relationship 
hardly  believed  possible  a  decade  ago.  The 
Trend  is  clear  that  we  are  arriving  at  that 
time  in  our  history  when  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  our  religious  organizations  and 
churches  becoming  the  truly  catholic  church. 
Indeed  there  Is  within  focus  and  vision  the 
church  of  one  great  foundation  for  brother- 
hcKxl  and  the  nurturing  of  the  family  man. 

I  do  not  need  to  dwell  at  length  on  the 
efforts  In  the  International  community  for 
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developing  forums  in  which  to  deal  with 
international  conflicts  and  thus  avoid  war 
between  national  states.  It  will  suffice  to 
cite  only  a  few  such  examples:  the  Hague 
Convention  for  Pacific  Settlement  and  the 
Hague  Arbitration  Conventions  which  were 
developed  under  its  aegis.  Following  World 
War  I  we  saw  the  development  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  Today  the  United  Nations  is 
man's  most  recent  attempt  to  effect  a  work- 
able parliament  of  nations  designed  to  set- 
tle international  disputes.  We  are  more 
prone  to  be  critical  of  Its  failures  rather 
than  appreciative  of  the  successes  of  the 
United  Nations.  We  all  must  agree,  I  believe, 
In  recognizing  that  the  United  Nations  has 
stood  between  an  uneasy  peace  and  the 
commencement  of  world-wide  conflagration. 
We  should  also  be  aware  and  appreciative 
of  such  International  organizations  as  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,  the  World 
Health  Organization,  and  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  referred  to  as  UNESCO.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  international  organiza- 
tions that  are  weaving  a  fabric  of  coopera- 
tion that  is  moving  us  step  by  step  towards 
the  community  of  mankind. 

The  Ultimate  Goal:  "I  believe  in  the  Be- 
loved Community  and  in  the  spirit  which 
makes  it  beloved,  and  In  the  communion  of 
all  who  are.  In  will  and  In  deed.  Its  mem- 
bers. 

"I  see  no  such  community  as  yet;  but 
nonetheless  my  rule  of  life  Is:  Act  so  as  to 
hasten  Its  coming"   (Joslah  Royce.) 

In  spite  of  conflict  and  war  I  accept  this 
commitment  of  Joslah  Royce  and  urge  you 
to  make  It  vour  "rule  of  life"  and  article  of 
faith. 

n.    THE    HUMAN     RIGHTS     REVOLUTION  :     CONSO- 
NANCE   AND    DISSONANCE 

There  are  at  least  three  significant  revolu- 
tions. 1  piirate  but  mutually,  reinforcing, 
that  an  operating  In  the  world  today:  the 
Cybernation  Revolution,  the  Weaponry  Revo- 
lution, and  the  Human  Rights  Revolution.  I 
will  allude  to  the  first  two  and  discuss  the 
third. 

The  Cybernation  Revolution  results  from 
the  combined  use  of  the  computer  and  the 
automated,  self-regulating  machine.  The  re- 
sult: a  system  ot  unlimited  productive  ca- 
pacity requiring  fewer  and  fewer  human 
beings  to  be  involved  in  production  of  goods, 
agriculture  and  services.  It  Is  developing  an 
entire  new  set  of  management  and  produc- 
tion principles.  It  will  force  us  to  consider 
what  to  do  with  our  surplus  labor  force  and 
It  has  a  direct  bearing  on  many  of  the  ob- 
jectives and  goals  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment. 

The  Weaponry  Revolution  needs  no  defi- 
nition, no  explanation.  It  simply  means  that 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
some  few  other  world  poweis,  have  arsenals 
of  atomic  initslles  and  bombs,  to  use  only  a 
fraction,  is  capable  of  wiping  mankind  off 
the  face  of  the  earth  and  destroying  civiliza- 
tion as  you  and  I  know  It. 

The  Revolution  on  Human  Rights  Is  world- 
wide. Tl:e  disinherited  and  dispossessed  ev- 
erywhere want  their  share  of  the  economic, 
political  and  social  benefits  of  the  society 
In  which  they  live.  Tlie  Civil  Rights  move- 
ment in  America  Is  only  the  national  naanl- 
fesiatton  of  a  worldwide  struggle. 

The  Negro  Revolution  or  the  Black  Revolu- 
tion of  ihe  1960s  began  to  acquire  Increasing 
support  in  this  nation  after  August  of  1963, 
and  it  reached  a  high  point  ot  effectiveness 
and  public  support  between  March  and  July 
of  1965.  From  the  march  on  Selma  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Voting  Rights  Bill  of  1965 
there  was  a  great  coalition  of  forces,  a 
heartening  agreement  and  unity  among  the 
American  people  that  was  reflected  In  their 
being  cognizant  of  the  need  for  changes  and 
reforms  in  this  nation.  Even  though  there 
Were  stubborn  pockets  of  resistance,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  [People  were  of  a  mind  to  follow 


the  enlightened  and  liberal  leadership  that 
was  being  provided.  The  highest  elected  offi- 
cials of  the  land,  the  clergy,  the  leaders  of 
business  and  Industry,  every  Important  labor 
leader,  the  civil  rights  leaders  of  all  faiths, 
colors,  creeds  and  persuasions  joined  hands 
to  form  a  mighty  coalition  to  redress  wrongs 
fc.  century  old.  We  were  meeting  with  success. 
The  climate  of  public  opinion  wa;.  largely 
favorable  to  change  and  advancement. 

1966  marked  a  turning  point  In  the  strug- 
gle for  equality  of  opportunity,  equality  of 
treatment,  and  equality  of  condition.  A  new 
surge  of  Black  Nationalism  came  forward. 
And  the  cry  of  Black  Power  was  heard  from 
Mississippi  to  Maine,  from  New  York  to  Cali- 
fornia. No  one  quite  knew  what  it  meant  but 
it  became  a  rallying  cry  that  reverberated 
across  the  land.  Many  were  the  young  and 
strident  new  voices  that  picked  up  the  cry. 
Some  were  thoughtful,  understandable  and 
persuasive.  Others  were  Impassioned  and 
confusing.  And  stlU  others  were  preaching  a 
new  and  irresponsible  demagoguery. 

Let  us  briefly  examine  and  assess  the  fac- 
tors giving  rise  to  the  emergency  of  Black 
Power  as  a  concept  and  Black  Nationalism 
as  the  revival  of  an  earlier  movement  In  the 
history  of  the  Negro's  struggle.  Despair,  frus- 
tration, and  hopelessness — these  three  the 
trlology  of  extremism.  These  are  the  forces 
that  have  given  rise  to  this  contemporary 
phenomenum. 

In  the  teeming  ghettos  of  our  urban  centers 
there  has  been  Insufficient  change  and  ob- 
servable progress  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
people  who  have  been  barred  from  meaning- 
ful participation — shared  Involvement  In  the 
life  of  the  nation.  Employment  among  Ne- 
groes lags  behind  that  of  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tion. In  some  sections  of  the  country,  Negro 
men  without  Jobs  are  two  to  three  times 
that  of  white  men  of  the  same  age  group. 
The  Negro  youth  between  18  and  21  years  ol 
age  has  been  left  far  behind  In  gainful  occu- 
pation by  his  white  counterpart.  Rat-in- 
fested, urban  slums  are  Incredibly  over- 
crowded. So  dense  Is  the  population  In  some 
sectors  of  Harlem,  New  York,  that  If  that 
rate  of  density  were  applied  to  all  of  New 
York  City,  It  could  absorb  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  several  of  our  largest  states — Cali- 
fornia, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Michigan, 
Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Texas, 
Maryland,  Illinois.  While  the  Income  of  the 
Negro  family  hsis  Increased,  that  of  the  white 
family  has  Increased  faster.  Instead  of  catch- 
ing up,  the  gap  widened.  Many  people  lost 
hope  and  despaired  that  the  promise  of 
America  would  never  be  realized,  that  the 
pledge  of  freedom.  Justice  and  equality  would 
never  be  redeemed. 

It  Is  out  of  this  dark  night  of  disappoint- 
ment that  there  has  arisen  the  cries  of  Black 
Power,  the  recrudescence  of  Black  National- 
Ism,  and  hate  and  riots  of  frustration  In  more 
than  forty  (40)  communities  throughout 
America  in  1966  alone. 

But  we  cannot  and  must  not  permit  our- 
selves to  yield  to  this  kind  of  reaction.  When 
we  follow  the  advocates  of  hate  and  violence, 
separatism,  and  Isolation,  we  are  In  effect 
abandoning  the  struggle  to  participate  fully 
and  equally  In  the  main  stream  of  American 
life.  We  are  admitting  failure  and  defeat.  We 
are  giving  up  the  fight  for  Integration,  sur- 
rendering In  the  battle  to  achieve  Justice 
and  equality,  freedom  and  democracy  in  an 
Inclusive  society  of  equals.  Regardless  of  de- 
lay and  disappointment,  set-back  and  dis- 
couragement, I  do  not  intend  even  to  relax, 
not  to  speak  of  giving  up  In  this  struggle! 
And  I  ask  you  to  do  the  same. 

Let  us  be  candid  with  ourselves  and  face 
the  hard  realities  of  1967.  The  winds  of 
steady  advance  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
civil  rights  movement.  There  Is  less  dialogue 
between  Negro  and  white.  The  lines  of  com- 
munication are  Jammed.  The  hviman  rights 
revolution  in  America  has  been  slowed  down. 
Our  friends  and  allies  have  become  puzzled — 
some  want  to  pull  away  and  dissociate  from 


the  struggle.  Demagogic  threats  and  violence 
have  frightened  people,  polarized  the  oppo- 
sition, and  stiffened  the  resistance.  The  coali- 
tion for  progress  has  been  fragmented. 

In  white  America  there  are  too  many  who 
have  never  wanted  Negroes  to  enjoy  equality 
and  freedom,  and  they  have  seized  upon  the 
situation  to  point  the  finger  and  say,  "I  told 
you  so.  Give  them  an  Inch,  they  will  take  a 
mile."  They  assert  that  we  have  been  pushing 
too  hard  and  moving  too  fast.  Moving  too 
fast  my  God  when  freedom  and  equality  are 
a  hundred  and  more  years  behind  schedule! 
The  advocates  of  reaction  and  repression 
have  come  forward  to  reinforce  their  deter- 
mination to  keep  the  Negro  in  his  place — in 
segregated  servitude — and  continue  to  deny 
22  million  black  Americans  equality  In  edu- 
cation, employment,  housing,  political  par- 
ticipation, and  an  effective  voice  In  the  coun- 
cils of  decision.  This  Is  what  we  confront  In 
June  1967. 

All  Americans  have  responsibility  to  deal 
forthrlghtly,  honestly,  and  courageously  in  a 
mighty  effort  to  correct  the  ills  of  our  so- 
ciety— and  with  the  greatest  speed  possible. 
This  is  not  the  time  for  reaction.  This  Is  not 
the  time  to  turn  back  the  clock  of  social 
progress.  This  is  not  the  time  to  stand  still. 
This  is  not  the  time  to  disregard  the  need 
for  additional  legislation  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights,  nor  to  impair  the  programs  and  dilute 
the  measures  designed  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  for  all  Americans. 

TTT     THE    HERrrAGE    AND    THE    MISSION    OV    THE 
EDUCATED    MAN 

You  who  are  about  to  receive  your  degrees 
here  today  are  the  beneflclarles  of  a  great 
heritage.  You  have  a  body  of  ideals  to  cher- 
ish, traditions  to  preserve,  challenges  to  ac- 
cept. You  are  the  legatees  of  a  brilliant  his- 
tory of  constructive  leadership  In  the  Negro's 
struggle  for  freedom  and  equality  and  in 
the  building  of  an  inclusive  society.  In  the 
beginning,  Fisk  University  declared  Itself  to 
be  an  institution  to  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  men  and  women  without  regard  to 
color.  It  was  so  stated  In  the  charter  of  Au- 
gust 12,  1867.  The  vision  of  the  founders  was 
to  build  a  school,  a  college  that  transcended 
the  bounds  of  race  and  color.  It  was  not  to  be 
a  black  university  or  a  white  university.  Any 
modifying  limitations,  any  restrictions,  on 
the  scope  and  breadth  of  a  university  is  to 
negate  its  very  concept.  From  Salerno  and 
Bologna,  from  Pavia  and  Padua,  from  the 
Universities  of  Paris  and  Berlin  to  Harvard 
and  King's  College — now  Columbia  Uni- 
versity— to  Fisk  and  Atlanta;  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  right  on  down  to  the 
founding  of  the  youngest  of  the  universities 
(Florida)  It  has  been  the  purpose  of  a  col- 
lege and  university  to  give  its  students  the 
broadest  view  and  comprehension  of  the  cul- 
tures and  civilizations  of  the  world.  Universe 
means  the  world,  the  cosmos,  the  totality  of 
things.  Hence  the  very  nature  of  the  uni- 
versity has  to  be  broad  and  inclusive. 

A  very  bright  and  attractive  young  lady, 
during  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  here  at  Fisk,  asked  the  question: 
"What  are  your  views  on  a  black  university?" 
I  heartily  concurred  In  the  brilliant  answer 
which  my  friend  and  colleague  John  Hope 
Franklin  gave  her.  Nevertheless,  the  question 
continues  to  tug  at  me  and  to  botl-er  me,  for 
I  wonder,  had  time  permitted,  would  she 
have  propounded  further  refinements  of  the 
broad  category  in  which  the  question  was 
framed  and  whether  facets  implicit  In  the 
question  went  unanswered. 

Among  other  things,  was  she  asking: 
Should  this  university  teach  me  of  the  his- 
tory, of  the  cultures  and  civilizations  of 
Black  Africa?  If  this  was  one  of  her  con- 
cerns, we  would  answer  yes.  Should  It  teach 
the  contributions  which  people  of  color  have 
made  to  the  civilizations  of  the  world,  to  the 
founding  of  America,  and  to  the  growth,  ex- 
pansion, and  development  of  this  nation? 
If  that  was  part  of  her  question,  the  answer 
would  have  to  be  yes. 
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Was  there  Implicit  In  her  question-  Should 
this  university  teach  about  the  lives  and 
works  of  Phyllis  Wheatley  and  Paul  Law- 
rence Dunbar  and  their  contributions  to 
American  literature,  and  about  James  Wel- 
don  Johnson,  writer,  poet,  educator,  diplo- 
mat, and  executive  secretary  of  the  NAACP. 
a  man  of  belle  letters?  Should  she  be  taught 
and  learn  about  Richard  Allen's  founding 
of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  Richard  H  Cain's  work  in  South  Caro- 
lina, Immediately  after  emancipation,  as  a 
preacher,  a  State  legislator,  and  a  member  of 
Congress  of  the  United  States?  Was  she  ask- 
ing: Should  we  teach  about  the  life  and 
works  of  W.  E.  B  Dubois,  writer,  historian. 
sociologist;  the  most  distinguished  graduate 
Of  this  unlversltv.  who  was  the  fountalnhead 
Of  the  struggle  for  nrst-olass  citizenship  and 
equality  In  America''  If  this  was  a  part  of  her 
question,  the  answer  Is  yes.  Again,  was  she 
asking:  Is  there  a  place  In  the  structure  and 
program  of  this  college  for  an  Institute  of 
social  sciences  doing  objective,  scientific 
scholarly  research  into  the  problems,  the  life. 
the  contributions  of  Negroes  In  America, 
such  as  was  done  under  the  brilliant  leader- 
ship of  Charles  S.  Johnson''  Of  course,  the 
answer  to  that  is  yes. 

If  these  be  her  questions,  the  answer  Is 
clearly  affirmative  Really  to  ask  It  l.i  to  dis- 
play a  lack  of  acquaintance  with  this  uni- 
versity. There  were  Fisk  graduates  who 
taught  me  in  preparatory  school  at  Avery 
Institute  in  Charleston.  South  Carolina,  who 
Imparted  to  me  the  history  of  the  Negro  in 
America.  It  was  Theodore  Currier.  Arthur 
Schomburg,  and  James  Weldon  Johnson  who 
In  the  1930s  taught  courses  and  gave  lectures 
on  the  history  of  the  Negro  In  America.  It 
wtw  Charles  Spurgeon  Johns<in.  former  head 
of  the  Department  of  Social  Sciences  and 
later  president  of  this  school,  who  developed 
and  taught  the  course.  'The  Negro  In  Ameri- 
can Civilization."  and  who  introduced  his 
students  to  the  whole  sweep  of  their  African 
heritage,  the  contributions  uf  Negroes  to  the 
new  world,  and  the  problems  Negroes  faced 
In  20th  century  rural  and  urban  America. 
But  this  was  not  a  black  university,  for 
these  disciplines  and  courses  to  which  I  refer 
were  not  singular  and  apart,  they  were  a 
part  of  the  whole  curriculum. 

Could  our  young  friend  have  been  asking: 
Should  we  refu.se  to  accept  any  white  stu- 
dents, dismiss  all  of  the  white  members  of 
the  faculty,  remove  all  the  white  members 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  have  no  working 
relationship  with  Vanderbllt  and  Peabody? 
Stated  differently,  was  she  asking:  Should 
we  become  racially  Isolated,  ethnocentric. 
and  chauvinistic^  The  answer  to  that,  too,  is 
simple,  clearly  and  absolutely  in  the  nega- 
tive: no! 

Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  I  believe  It  Is 
of  highest  Importance  In  the  total  education 
of  youth  that  every  one  of  them  go  away 
from  every  college  with  a  healthy  estimate 
of  self  and  fortified  with  the  armor  of  self- 
confldence  and  self-rell.^nce  This  Is  especial- 
ly true  of  Negro  youth  com.lng  out  of  a  society 
that  for  300  years  has  attempted,  and  with 
some  success,  to  pin  the  badge  of  Inferiority 
and  Inadequacy  on  their  race  Therefore,  it 
Is  Incumbent  that  we  teach  you  to  believe 
and  to  know  that  you  can  succeed  and 
achieve;  to  believe  and  to  know  that  there  la 
no  chasm  of  adversity  so  wide  that  you  can- 
not cross  It:  that  there  is  no  river  of  disap- 
pointment too  broad  or  too  fraught  with 
rapids  for  you  to  swim  and  overcome,  that 
there  Is  no  mountain  of  difficulty  too  steep 
to  climb  In  order  to  reach  the  highest  pin- 
nacles of  success. 

Plsk  Is  your  heritage — an  Institution  con- 
ceived In  the  belief  of  the  educablUty  of  all 
men,  founded  on  the  concept  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man  ar.d  anchored  In  the  tenets  and 
Ideals  of  the  Judaeo-Chrlstlan  ethic. 

If  that  be  your  heritage,  then  these  be 
your  mission.  It  Is  your  mission  to  use  the 


education  and  the  learning  which  you  have 
received  at  this  place  to  focus  a  keen,  analy- 
tical, and  objective  mind  on  the  problems 
of  our  day  and  of  our  times,  to  act  with 
integrity  and  honesty  and  courage,  and  once 
you  have  determined  a  valid  course  of  action 
to  pursue  It  with  unflagging  energy  and 
enthusiasm.  As  educated  men  and  women 
it  la  also  your  mission  to  be  Independent  and 
unafraid  to  act  on  the  basis  of  your  convic- 
tions and  to  accept.  If  need  be,  the  lone- 
liness and  pain  of  dissent. 

It  Is  your  mission  to  recognize  that  your 
education  imposes  on  you  the  responsibility 
to  be  concerned  about  the  conditions  and 
circumstances  of  all  men  'Vou  must  not 
permit  the  privilege  of  your  education  to 
separate  you  from  the  masses  of  people,  be 
they  black  of  white.  Jewish  or  gentile,  rich 
or  poor.  It  is  your  mission  in  the  challenge 
of  this  day  to  re-establish  the  coalition  of 
the  forces  of  good  will  and  to  forge  the  al- 
liance of  people  Charles  Spurgeon  Johnson 
many  years  ago  said.  "We  mutt  move  from 
race  relations  to  human  relations  "  His  was 
a  prophetic  vision  Today  that  transition  Is 
an  Imperative,  and  I  add  we  must  now  move 
from  civil  rights   to  human  rights. 

In  urging  you  to  re-establish  the  ooalltlon 
and  forge  the  alliance  of  peoples  I  am  call- 
ing upon  yovi  to  recognize  that  at  this  Junc- 
ture In  our  history  and  at  this  point  of  time 
In  the  needs  of  humanity,  the  American 
Negro,  leaders  and  niiis-ses  alike,  must  em- 
brace the  legitimate,  democratic  aspirations 
of  other  disadvantaged,  dispossessed,  disin- 
herited, exploited  and  persecuted  groups  In 
our  society  We  have  been  so  wholly  occupied 
and  concerned  with  our  own  problems  that 
many  o;  us  believe  that  we  are  the  only  ones 
against  whom  discrimination  and  prejudice 
are  directed  Catholics  and  Jews.  Mexican- 
Americans.  Puerto  Rlcans,  persons  with 
.Spanish-sounding  names,  the  J.ipanese 
Americans,  the  Orientals,  the  mlgrauiry 
workers — they  too  are  among  targets  of  the 
prejudiced.  Among  them  we  also  find  the 
underprivileged,  the  dispossessed,  the  disin- 
herited. As  this  civil  rights  cru.sade  expands 
into  a  human  rights  crusade,  all  of  us  must 
Identify  and  see  the  similarity  of  our  goals 
and  objectives  with  theirs  and  Join  hands 
with  them  In  the  effort  to  achieve  equality 
for  all  of  the  family  of  man. 

From  our  own  small  communities,  our 
neighborhoods  and  cities  we  can  assist  In 
expanding  the  ever-increasing  circumference 
of  law  and  order  Into  a  condition  of  peace 
throughout  the  international  community. 
Your  graduation  today  begins  for  you  a 
new  period,  the  beginning  of  a  new  phase 
In  the  development,  growth,  and  matura- 
tion of  your  life.  It  Is  also  the  academic 
end  of  the  first  hundred  years  of  your  and 
my  alma  mater.  So  today  you  and  your  col- 
lege commence  a  new  year.  Many  years  ago 
when  in  the  st\idy  of  a  great  Flsk  man.  the 
Reverend  William  N.  DeBerry  of  Springfield. 
Massachusetts  I  saw  on  his  wall  a  quotation 
I  shall  never  forget    I  leave  It  with  you: 

"I  said  to  the  man  who  stood  at  the  Gate 
of  the  Yeir.  'Give  me  a  light  that  I  m,Ty 
tread  safely  Inu)  the  unknown'  He  said. 
'Go  out  Into  the  darkness  and  place  thy  hand 
In  the  hand  of  God:  that  to  thee  shall  be 
better  than  light  and  safer  than  a  known 
way'." 

Here  was  the  encapsulation  of  the  ultimate 
in  faith. 

I  bid  you  all  good  luck  and  commit  you 
to  the  benediction  of  that  faith. 


ADDRESSES  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT 
HUMPHREY  AND  GOVERNOR 
BURNS  AT  90TH  ANNUAL  MEET- 
ING OF  AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCI- 
ATION.  HONOLULU 

Mr    INOL"Y'E.    Mr.   President,   during 
the  past  week  the  State  of  Hawaii  has 


been  privileged  to  be  host  to  the  90th 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. 

Among  the  di.stinguished  speakers  who 
appeared  before  member.s  of  the  associa- 
tion in  Honolulu  were  Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  and  Gov.  John  A. 
Bums.  I  should  like  to  share  both  ad- 
dresses with  all  Senator.s. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  both 
speeches  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Text  of  Humphrey's  Address  to  ABA 

Today  our  minds  must  turn  to  the  Ameri- 
can city. 

The  lawlessness  and  violence  which  have 
occurred  in  some  of  our  cities  recently  has 
been  deeply  unsettling  and  dlsiippolntlng  to 
nearly  e\ery  American  -  but  most  of  all  to 
those  dedicated  to  the  rule  of  law. 

We  have  always  prided  ourselves  on  our 
determination  to  ;ichleve  our  obJecUves 
through  peaceful  means  We  have  always 
been  confident  that  the  American  legal  sys- 
tem could  grow  with  the  needs  of  our  society 
be  flexible  and  yet  provide  an  absolute  and 
stable  source  of  authority  Indeed,  the  law 
has  frequently  ser'.  ed  iw  an  Instrument  for 
prompting  social  and  economic  progress. 

Looking  back  over  the  last  15  years.  I  think 
we  can  honestly  say  that  more  Uian  ever 
before  the  law  in  America  has  served  both  as 
an  Instrument  of  growth  and  as  a  stabilizing 
force. 

New  legislation,  court  decisions  and  execu- 
tive orders,  t.iken  together,  have  strength- 
ened nearly  every  one  of  our  fiindaniental 
American  rights— the  right  to  bo  equally 
represented  In  our  legislatures  and  In  Con- 
gress, the  right  to  privacy,  the  right  to  lull 
protection  of  the  law  In  court. 

And  progress  has  been  especially  dr.imatlc 
In  the  field  of  civil  rights.  During  these  few 
years  we  have  sought  to  guarantee  even- 
American  the  right  to  vote,  the  right  to  equal 
opportunity  in  employment,  in  education,  in 
access  to  public  accommodations. 

Every  housing  project  and  every  hospital 
which  receives  any  support  from  the  federal 
government  is  obligated  to  open  Its  doors  to 
all  without  reeard  for  race  or  creed  These 
were  not  radical  departures  from  American 
consUtutlonal  theory,  but  they  have  brougbt 
revolutionary  advances  in  practice.  Never  be- 
fore In  history  has  any  nation  done  so  much 
In  such  a  short  period  of  time  to  provide  full 
equality  under  law  for  all  of  its  citi.«ns 

The  law  has  provided  a  responsible  avenue 
through  which  our  historic  nonviolent  civil 
rights  movement  hiis  been  able  to  realize 
many  of  Its  goals. 

AN    UNPRECEDENTED    SPECTACLE 

But  suddenly,  de.'^plte  all  of  this  progress. 
we  find  ourselves  witnessing  a  .spectacle  un- 
precedented In  American  history— thousands 
of  citizens  in  cities  ncrofs  the  country  openly 
defying  the  law  and  local  authorities,  neces- 
sitating use  of  the  National  Guard  and  fed- 
er.il  troops  to  siippreis  them. 

We  have  heard  calls  to  insurrection  In  the 
name  of  "civil  rights." 

We  have  heard  civil  rights  leaders,  who 
have  successfully  found  .^satisfaction  for  their 
people  in  the  co\irts.  attacked  for  having 
too  great  a  regard  for  due  process 

The  crisis  l."*  very  real,  and  Its  dimensions 
are  much  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  ma- 
terial and  human  losses,  the  misery  and 
terri  r  which  have  occurred 

It  bluntly  challenges  the  viability  of  Amer- 
ican democracy.  Can  our  Institutions  really 
serve  the  Interests  of  the  people?  Can  they 
cope  with  the  fundamental  problems  of 
American  society  today? 

I  am  confident  that  the  answer  will  ulti- 
mately be  "yes." 
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But  our  success  will  depend  upon  our  abil- 
ity to  understand  the  crtels,  and  to  moboUze 
our  resources  and  Institutions  to  deal  with  It. 

Tlie  crisis  facing  America  today  is  three- 
dimensional. 

First,  there  is  an  Immediate  problem  of 
lawles.'iness,  crime,  violence  and  riot  which 
demands  a  simple   and  direct  response. 

Men  schooled  In  the  law  know  that  no 
nation  can  tolerate  flagrant  disregard  for  the 
law  You  know,  and  I  know,  and  the  rioters 
themselves  must  know,  that  riots  will  be 
suppressed. 

Order  will  be  restored  Those  malicious  in- 
dividuals who  spark  disorders  will  be  found 
and  prosecuted. 

For  there  can  be  no  freedom,  no  equal  op- 
portunity, no  social  lustlce.  In  an  environ- 
ment of  mob  rule  and  criminal  behavior. 

Arson  does  not  build  houses.  Murder  does 
not  win  civil  rights  Theft  does  not  produce 
Jobs  These  acts  of  violence  and  crime  pro- 
duce revulsion,  hostility  and  hate  which  are 
bound  to  slow  real  progress. 

THmry  million  in  poverty 

The  second  dimension  of  this  crisis — no 
less  real  and  no  less  obvious  than  crime  in 
the  streets— Is  poverty. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  one  out  of  every  six  Amer- 
icans does  not  share  In  the  benefits  of  Amer- 
ican society  In  the  1960's. 

Let  us  look  at  poverty  the  way  the  victim 
sees  It.  Poverty  means  a  maximum  of  32  cents 
a  meal  per  person  each  day,  with  one  dollar 
and  forty  cents  left  over  for  everything  else — 
rent,  clothing,  transportation,  medicine, 
recreation. 

Thirty  million  Americans  live  on  that 
much  or  less.  Half  of  America's  Negro  popu- 
lation falls  Into  that  category. 

what  poverty  means 

Poverty  means  four  times  as  much  heart 
disease,  six  times  as  much  arthritis  and 
rheumatism,  six  times  as  much  mental  and 
nervous  Illness  as  wjmpared  with  the  other 
flve-slxth  of  our  jxspulatlon. 

It  means  that  60  per  cent  of  all  poor  chil- 
dren never  see  a  dentist;  50  per  cent  never 
see  a  doctor. 

It  mcan.>  that  a  man  Is  four  times  as  likely 
to  die  by  the  age  of  35. 

It  means  the  ghetto  unemployment  and 
underemployment  rate  is  up  to  35  per  cent. 

It  means  idle,  untrained,  restless  youths 
loitering  on  street  corners. 

These  poor  people  have  the  freedoms  that 
go  with  American  citizenship.  But  In  all  too 
many  Ciwes  these  freedoms  are  an  Inflated 
legal  currency  worth  little  In  the  market  place 
of  American  society. 

AN    intense    frustration 

These  Americana  suffer  something  more 
acute  than  {joverty  of  the  purse.  They  suffer 
an  active  and  Intense  frustration  that  comes 
from  watching  the  other  America  at  work  and 
at  play  on  television,  and  knowing  that  It  Is 
beyond  their  reach: 

A  frustration  that  comes  from  p>aylng 
higher  prices  in  the  ghetto  shops  than  those 
charged  In  the  supermarkets  of  suburbia — 
and  knowing  It; 

A  frustration  that  comes  from  paying  ex- 
orbitant Interest  rates  for  shoddy  goods — 
and  knowing  It: 

A  frustration  of  being  unemployable  for 
lack  of  training — and  knowing  It. 

The  consequence  of  being  poor  and  hope- 
less In  a  society  where  most  are  not.  produces 
8  deep  sense  of  alienation.  This  feeling  Is  no- 
where more  fully  expressed  than  In  the  atti- 
tudes of  some  ghetto  dwellers  toward  the 
law. 

Twenty  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  Interviewed 
two  years  ago  In  Newark  stated  that  they  had 
no  faith  whatsoever  In  the  police,  the  courts 
or  any  other  public  agencies. 

BY,    OP.    FOR    establishment 

For,  as  Justice  Portas  recently  put  It,  the 
^*,  to  the  poor.  Is  a  system  devised  "by  the 


establishment — of  the  establishment — for  the 
establishment." 

This  is  a  law  which  is  known  In  the  ghetto, 
not  as  the  blindfolded  goddess  of  even- 
handed  Justice,  but  as  "the  man" — capricious, 
arbitrary,  authoritarian,  foreign — worthy  of 
fear  but  not  of  respect. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  impoverished,  it  Is  the 
law  which  garnishees  the  poor  man's  sal- 
ary .  .  .  the  law  which  evicts  him  from  his 
home  .  .  .  the  law  which  binds  him  to 
xisury  .  .  .  the  law  which  cancels  his  wel- 
fare payments  .  .  .  the  law  which  seizes  his 
children. 

■Worst  of  all  In  the  eyes  of  the  Impoverished, 
It  Is  the  law  which  has  guaranteed  equal 
rights  to  all,  but  has  failed  to  provide  equal 
opportunity. 

LAW   BECOMES   AN    IRRITANT 

In  this  situation,  the  law  loses  its  stabiliz- 
ing Influence.  It  becomes  for  the  poor  an  irri- 
tant. Frustration,  alienation,  and  unrest  are 
not  surprising  consequences. 

The  third  dimension  of  the  crisis  before 
us  is  urbanization. 

Some  70  per  cent  of  the  American  people 
now  live  in  urban  areas.  By  1980,  the  figure 
will  be  80  per  cent.  The  cities  have  become 
the  total  environment  for  the  great  majority 
of  our  citizens. 

And  this  environment  is  blighted  with  con- 
gestion, dirt,  polluted  water  and  air.  tension, 
crime.  This  is  the  ghetto — the  prison  of  the 
poor. 

The  residents  of  that  ghetto  are  80  per 
cent  Negro.  A  high  proportion  of  them  are 
recent  migrants  from  rural  areas  In  the 
South. 

Newark  received  54,000  such  migrants  be- 
tween 1950  and  1960;  Detroit,  55,000;  Los 
Angeles,  215,000;  New  York  City,  222,000. 

IN    A    FOREIGN    LAND 

A  man  who  migrates  does  so  in  hopes  of 
bettering  his  lot.  But  the  migrant  Negro  ar- 
rives in  the  city  without  marketable  skills. 
He  Is  often  illiterate.  He  Is  a  stranger  in  a 
foreign  land. 

I  do  not  mean  to  minimize  the  problem  of 
rural  poverty  which  is  still  acute  in  many 
areas.  That  is  a  different  subject — and  an 
important  one. 

Most  Americans  live  in  cities.  They  are  the 
measure  of  our  civilization  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury. It  is  in  our  cities  where  democracy  will 
survive  or  perish. 

I  have  spelled  out  a  compound  challenge 
of  poverty,  alienation  and  unrest  In  urban- 
ized America — and  we  turn  to  you  for  help. 

Back  in  the  '30s,  when  the  United  States 
faced  another  acute  social  and  economic 
crisis,  the  lawyers  came  forward  with  creative 
and  constructive  ideas.  The  lawyers  provided 
much  of  the  vision  and  stimulated  those 
combinations  of  public  and  private  effort 
which  enabled  us  to  rise  out  of  the  depres- 
sion. That  same  kind  of  guidance  is  needed 
now. 

Many  of  you  are  already  at  work  on  these 
probelms  as  government  officials,  as  members 
of  Congress,  and  in  state  legislatures  and  local 
government.  You  are,  in  fact,  the  architects, 
builders  and  protectors  of  democratic  society. 
service  opportunity  doubled 

But  I  want  today  to  speak  especially  to 
those  of  you  in  private  practice,  for  it  seems 
to  me  you  have  a  double  opportunity  to  be 
of  service  to  our  troubled  nation — 

As  Influential  citizens  in  your  communities. 

And  as  advisers  and  counselors  to  your 
clients. 

Let  me  first  congratulate  the  American  Bar 
Association  on  the  splendid  work  the  legal 
profession  has  already  done  through  the 
Neighborhood  Legal  Services  Program. 

This  kind  of  contribution  is  nothing  new 
from  the  legal  profession.  You  have  been 
providing  legal  aid  for  nearly  a  century. 

Extensive  legal  aid  is  vitally  important 
now.  It  can  demonstrate  that  our  laws  are 


designed  to  protect  the  weak  and  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  establishment. 

The  experience  of  the  last  few  weeks  sug- 
gests that  Neighborhood  Legal  Service  law- 
yers have  Eucceded  In  gaining  the  confidence 
of  the  neighborhoods  in  which  they  work. 

We  have  solid  evidence  that  they  have 
been  able  to  avert  riots,  calm  them  after  they 
have  started,  and  see  that  those  arrested  en- 
Joy  the  full  protection  of  the  law.  They  have 
talked,  advised  and  cautioned,  frequently  at 
great  personal  risk. 

CHANNEL    OF    COMMUNICATION 

In  Newark.  Detroit.  Cleveland,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  many  other  cities,  they  have 
served  as  a  channel  of  communication  be- 
tween  ghetto   spokesmen   and   city  officials. 

To  extend  the  protection  of  our  existing 
institutions  and  laws  to  every  person  Is  ob- 
viously esseiitia'.  But  there  Is  a  more  fun- 
damental question  regarding  the  structure 
of  the  institutions  themselves. 

Do  our  local  institutions  adequately  serve 
the  requirements  of  modern,  urban  Amercla? 

Are  we  organized  to  meet  today's  respon- 
sibilities and  to  plan  effectively  lor  tomor- 
row? 

Are  your  municipal  governments  adequate 
to   handle   the   task   before   them? 

Is  the  structure  of  criminal  law  In  your 
neighborhood  adequate?  Can  it  be  efficiently 
enforced?  Are  there  adequate  provisions  for 
dealing  with  mental  illness  and  alcoholism 
outside    the    criniinal    court.E? 

Do  your  police  forces  spend  time  on  do- 
mestic disputes  which  could  be  handled 
better  and  more  efficiently  if  referred  to 
specialized  agencies? 

Do  the  police  in  your  communities  have 
adeqtiato  guidelines  for  dealing  with  situa- 
tions which  demand  a  great  deal  of  indivi- 
dual discretion? 

MUST    develop    such    A    CODE 

You,  and  your  local  bar  association,  can 
work  with  city  officials  to  develop  such  a 
code. 

Does  your  state  or  city  provide  the  facili- 
ties and  program  for  training  police  officers 
in  modern  law  enforcement  techniques  and 
police-community  relations? 

One  of  the  great  urban  problems  today  is 
the  gap  between  the  police  and  inhabitants 
of  the  slums — the  very  people  who  need 
police  protection  most. 

Our  police  forces  have  a  tough  Job  to  do. 
You  can  help  bridge  that  gap  between  the 
police  and  the  community.  You  can  help  our 
police  to  be  better  prepared  to  handle  their 
difficult  responsibilities.  You  can  help  the 
public  gain  a  better  understanding  of  and 
respect  for  the  police. 

Let  me  repeat  a  proposal  which  I  made 
last  week  in  Detroit  and  which  you  may  find 
useful  in  the  context  of  our  current  urban 
disorders.  I  suggested  that  all  50  states  con- 
sider forming  Councils  for  Civil  Peace  at  the 
state,  and  where  possible,  at  the  metro- 
politan level. 

wcll-represented  councils 

The  couiicils  would  Include  representatives 
of  all  racial  and  religious  groups,  plus  oflJ- 
cials  of  the  state  attorney  general's  office, 
law  enforcement  agencies  and  local  govern- 
ment. 

It  could  function  as  a  community  relations 
service  to  prevent  violence,  gain  community 
cooperation  and  hear  the  voices  of  those  who 
have  too  long  gone  unheard.  It  could  estab- 
lish a  coordinated  early-warning  system  to 
detect  potential  disorders  and,  hopefully,  nip 
them  in  the  bud.  It  could  establish  a  central 
communications  network. 

Now  I  want  to  turn  to  your  opportunities 
as  advisers  to  the  nation's  businesses  and 
corporations. 

The  central  principle  of  American  prog- 
ress has  been  a  working  partnership  between 
government  and  the  private  economy. 
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Was  there  Implicit  In  her  quesUon:  ^ould 
this  university  teach  abou:  the  lives  and 
works  of  Phyllis  WheiUey  and  Paul  Law- 
rence Dunbar  and  their  contributions  to 
American  literature,  and  about  James  Wel- 
don  Johnson,  writer,  poet,  educatx^r.  diplo- 
mat, and  executive  secretary  of  the  NAACP. 
a  man  of  belle  letters?  Should  she  be  taught 
and  learn  about  Richard  Allen's  founding 
of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  Richard  H  Cains  work  in  South  Caro- 
lina. Immediately  arter  emancipation,  as  a 
preacher,  a  State  legislator,  and  a  member  of 
Congress  of  the  United  states^  Was  the  ask- 
ing: Should  we  teach  about  the  life  and 
works  of  W.  E.  B.  DuBois.  writer,  historian. 
sociologist;  the  most  distinguished  graduate 
of  this  university,  who  was  the  founuiinhead 
of  the  struggle  for  flrst-ciass  citizenship  and 
equsillty  In  America?  If  this  was  a  part  of  her 
question,  the  answer  Is  yes.  Again,  was  she 
asking:  Is  there  a  place  In  the  structure  and 
program  of  this  college  for  an  institute  of 
social  sciences  doing  objective,  scientific 
scholarly  research  Into  the  problems,  the  life, 
the  contributions  of  Negroes  In  America, 
such  as  was  done  under  the  brilliant  leader- 
ship of  Charles  S.  Johnson'  Of  course,  the 
answer  to  that  is  yes. 

If  these  be  her  questions,  the  answer  is 
clearly  afflrmatlve  Really  to  ask  It  Is  to  dis- 
play a  lack  of  acquaintance  with  this  uni- 
versity. There  were  Flsk  graduates  who 
taught  me  In  preparatory  school  at  Avery 
Institute  In  Charleston.  South  Carolina,  who 
imparted  to  me  the  history  of  the  Negro  in 
America.  It  was  Theodore  Currier.  Arthur 
Schomburg,  and  James  Weldon  Johnson  who 
In  the  1930s  taught  courses  and  gave  lectures 
on  the  history  of  the  Negro  In  America.  It 
was  Charles  Spurgeon  Johnson,  former  head 
of  the  Department  of  Social  Sciences  and 
later  president  of  this  school,  who  developed 
and  Uught  the  course,  "The  Negro  In  Ameri- 
can Civilization."  and  who  introduced  his 
students  to  the  whole  sweep  of  their  African 
heritage,  the  contributions  of  Negroes  to  the 
new  world,  and  the  problems  Negroes  faced 
In  20th  century  rural  and  urban  America. 
But  this  was  not  a  black  university,  for 
these  disciplines  and  courses  to  which  I  refer 
were  not  slngxilar  and  apart;  they  were  a 
part  of  the  whole  curriculum 

Could  our  young  friend  have  been  asking: 
Should  we  refuse  to  accept  any  white  stu- 
dents, dismiss  all  of  the  white  members  of 
the  faculty,  remove  all  the  white  members 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  have  no  working 
relationship  with  Vanderbllt  and  Peabody? 
Stated  differently,  was  she  asking  Should 
we  become  racially  Isolated,  ethnocentric, 
and  chauvinistic'  The  answer  to  that.  too.  Is 
simple,  clearly  and  absolutely  In  the  nega- 
tive: no! 

Let  me  h.%sten  to  add  that  I  believe  It  Is 
of  highest  importance  in  the  total  education 
of  youth  thiit  every  one  of  them  go  away 
from  every  college  with  a  healthy  estimate 
of  self  and  fortihed  with  the  armor  of  self- 
confidence  and  self-reliance  This  Is  especial- 
ly true  of  Negro  youth  coming  out  of  a  society 
that  for  300  years  has  attempted,  and  with 
some  success,  to  pin  the  badge  of  Inferiority 
and  inadequ-icy  on  their  race.  Therefore,  it 
Is  Incumbent  that  we  teach  you  to  believe 
and  to  know  that  you  can  succeed  and 
achieve;  to  believe  and  U}  know  that  there  Is 
no  cha«m  of  adversity  so  wide  that  you  can- 
not cr<J88  It.  that  there  Is  no  river  of  disap- 
pointment too  broad  or  too  fraught  with 
rapids  for  you  to  swim  and  overcome;  that 
there  la  no  mounUiln  of  difficulty  too  steep 
to  climb  In  order  to  reach  the  highest  pin- 
nacles of  success. 

Plsk  Is  your  heritage — an  Institution  con- 
ceived in  the  belief  of  the  educablUty  of  all 
men,  founded  on  the  concept  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man  and  anchored  in  the  tenets  and 
Ideals  of  the  Judaeo-Chrlstlan  ethic. 

If  that  be  your  heritage,  then  these  be 
your  mission    It  is  your  mission  to  use  the 


education  and  the  learning  which  you  have 
received  at  this  place  to  focus  a  keen,  analy- 
tical, and  objective  mind  on  the  problems 
of  our  day  and  of  our  times,  to  act  with 
integrity  and  honesty  and  courage,  and  once 
you  have  determined  a  valid  course  of  action 
to  pursue  It  with  unflagging  energy  and 
enthusiasm.  As  educated  men  and  women 
It  Is  also  your  mission  to  be  Independent  and 
unafraid  to  act  on  the  basis  of  your  convic- 
tions and  to  accept.  If  need  be,  the  lone- 
liness and  pain  of  dissent. 

It  is  your  mission  to  recognise  that  your 
education  Imposes  on  you  the  responsibility 
to  be  concerned  about  the  conditions  and 
circumstances  of  all  men.  You  must  not 
permit  the  privilege  of  your  education  to 
separate  you  from  the  masses  of  people,  be 
they  black  of  white.  Jewish  or  gentile,  rich 
or  poor.  It  Is  your  mission  In  the  challenge 
of  this  day  to  re-establish  the  coalition  of 
the  forces  of  good  will  and  to  forge  the  al- 
liance of  people.  Charles  Spurgeon  Johnson 
many  years  ago  said.  "We  must  move  from 
race  relations  to  human  relations  "  His  wa.« 
a  prophetic  vision.  Today  that  transition  Is 
an  imperative,  and  I  add  we  must  now  move 
from   civil   rights   to  human   rights. 

In  urging  you  to  re-establish  the  coalition 
and  forge  the  alliance  of  peoples  I  am  call- 
ing upon  you  to  recognize  that  at  this  Junc- 
ture in  our  history  and  at  this  point  of  time 
in  the  needs  of  humanity,  the  American 
Negro,  leaders  and  masses  alike,  must  em- 
brace the  legitimate,  democratic  aspirations 
of  other  disadvantaged,  dispossessed,  disin- 
herited, exploited  and  persecuted  groups  In 
our  society  We  have  been  so  wholly  occupied 
and  concerned  with  our  own  problems  that 
many  o.  us  believe  that  we  are  the  only  ones 
against  whom  discrimination  and  prejudice 
are  directed.  Catholics  and  Jews,  Mexican- 
Americans,  Puerto  Rlcans,  persons  with 
Spanish-sounding  names.  the  Japanese 
Americans,  the  Orientals,  the  migratory 
workers — they  ux>  are  among  targets  of  the 
prejudiced.  Among  them  we  also  find  the 
underprivileged,  the  dispossessed,  the  disin- 
herited. As  this  civil  rights  cru.sade  expands 
Into  a  human  rights  cru.sade.  all  of  us  must 
Identify  and  see  the  similarity  of  our  goals 
and  objectives  with  theirs  and  Join  hands 
with  them  In  the  effort  to  acl.leve  equality 
for  all  of  the  family  of  man. 

From  our  own  small  communities,  our 
neighborhoods  and  cities  we  can  assist  In 
expanding  the  ever-lncreaslnij  circumference 
of  law  and  order  Into  a  condition  of  peace 
throughout  the  international  community 
Your  graduation  today  begins  for  you  a 
new  period,  the  beginning  of  a  new  phase 
in  the  development,  growth,  and  matura- 
tion of  your  life.  It  Is  also  the  academic 
end  of  the  first  hundred  years  of  your  and 
my  alma  mater  So  toaay  you  and  your  col- 
lege commence  a  new  year  Many  years  ago 
when  in  the  study  of  a  great  Flsk  man.  the 
Reverend  William  N  DeBerry  of  Springfield, 
Massachusetts  I  "law  on  his  wall  u  quotation 
I  shall  never  forget    I  leave  It  with  you; 

"I  said  t<j  tile  man  who  stood  at  the  Gale 
of  the  Year.  Give  me  a  light  that  I  may 
tread  safely  Into  the  unknown'  He  said. 
Go  out  Into  the  darkness  and  place  thy  hand 
In  the  hand  of  God:  that  to  thee  shall  be 
better  than  light  and  safer  than  a  known 
way'  " 

Here  was  the  encapsulation  of  the  ultimate 
in  faith. 

I  bid  you  all  good  luck  and  commit  you 
to  the  benediction  of  that  faith. 


ADDRESSES  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT 
HUMPHREY  AND  GOV'ERNOR 
BURNS  AT  90TH  ANNUAL  MEET- 
ING OF  AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCI- 
ATION.  HONOLULU 

Mr    INOUYE    Mr.   President,   during 
the  past  week  the  State  of  Hawaii  has 


been  privileged  to  be  host  to  the  90th 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. 

Among  the  distinguished  speakers  who 
appeared  before  members  of  the  associa- 
tion ill  Honolulu  were  Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  and  Gov.  John  A. 
Bums.  I  should  like  to  share  both  ad- 
dresses 'Aitli  all  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
speeches  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Text  of  Humphrey's  Address  to  ABA 

Today  our  minds  must  turn  to  the  Ameri- 
can city. 

The  lawlessness  and  violence  which  have 
occurred  in  some  of  our  cities  recently  has 
been  deeply  unsettling  and  dls-^ppolntlng  to 
nearly  every  American — but  most  of  all  to 
those  dedicated  to  the  rule  of  law. 

We  have  always  prided  ourselves  on  our 
determination  to  achieve  our  objectives 
through  peaceful  means  We  have  always 
been  confident  that  the  American  legal  sys- 
tem could  grow  with  the  needs  of  our  society, 
be  flexible  and  yet  provide  an  absolute  and 
stable  source  of  authority.  Indeed,  the  law 
has  frequently  served  as  an  instrument  for 
prompting  social  and  economic  progress. 

Looking  back  over  the  last  15  years.  I  think 
we  can  honestly  say  that  more  than  ever 
before  the  law  in  America  has  served  both  as 
an  Instrument  of  growth  and  as  a  stabilizing 
force. 

New  legislation,  court  decisions  and  execu- 
tive orders,  taken  together,  have  strength- 
ened nearly  every  one  of  our  fundamental 
American  riehts — the  right  to  be  equally 
represented  in  our  legislatures  and  In  Con- 
gress, the  right  to  privacy,  the  right  to  full 
protection  of  the  law  in  court. 

And  progress  has  been  especially  dramatic 
In  the  field  of  civil  rights.  During  these  few 
years  we  have  sought  to  guarantee  every 
American  the  right  to  vote,  the  right  to  equal 
opportunitv  In  employment,  in  education,  in 
access  to  public  accommodations. 

Every  housing  project  and  every  hospital 
which  receives  any  support  from  the  federal 
government  Is  obligated  to  open  Its  doors  to 
all  without  retrard  for  race  or  creed.  These 
were  not  radical  departures  from  American 
constitutional  theory,  but  they  have  brought 
revolutionary  advances  in  practice.  Never  be- 
fore in  history  has  any  nation  done  so  much 
In  such  a  short  period  of  time  to  provide  full 
equaUty  under  law  for  all  of  its  cltL^-ens. 

The  law  hxs  provided  a  responsible  avenue 
through  which  our  historic  nonviolent  civil 
rights  movement  has  been  able  to  realize 
many  of  its  goals 

AN    UNPRECEDENTED    SPECTACLE 

But  suddenly,  despite  all  of  this  progress. 
we  find  ourselves  witnessing  a  spect:tcle  un- 
precedented in  American  history-thousands 
of  cltl/ens  in  cities  across  the  country  openly 
defying  the  law  and  local  authorities,  necet- 
sltatlng  use  of  the  National  Guard  and  fed- 
pr.Tl  troops  to  snpprp^s  them. 

We  have  heard  calls  to  Insurrection  In  the 
name  of  "civil  rights " 

We  have  heard  civil  rights  leaders,  who 
have  successfully  found  .satisfaction  for  their 
people  m  the  courts,  attacked  for  having 
too  great  a  regard  for  due  process 

The  crisis  Is  very  real,  and  Its  dimensions 
are  much  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  ma- 
tprial  and  human  lo.sses.  the  misery  and 
tern  r  which  have  occurred 

It  bluntly  challenges  the  viability  of  Amer- 
ican democracy  Can  our  Institutions  realW 
serve  the  Interests  of  the  people?  Can  they 
cope  with  the  fundamental  problems  c! 
American  society  today? 

I  am  confident  that  the  answer  wUl  ulti- 
mately be  "yes." 
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But  our  success  will  depend  upon  our  abil- 
ity to  understand  the  crisis,  and  to  mobollze 
our  resources  and  Institutions  to  deal  with  it. 

The  crisis  facing  America  today  is  three- 
dimensional. 

First,  there  is  an  Immediate  problem  of 
lawlessness,  crime,  violence  and  riot  which 
demands  a  simple   and  direct   response. 

Men  schooled  In  the  law  know  that  no 
nation  can  tolerate  flagrant  disregard  for  the 
law.  You  know,  and  I  know,  and  the  rioters 
themselves  must  know,  that  riots  will  be 
suppressed. 

Order  will  be  restored.  Those  malicious  in- 
dividuals who  spark  disorders  will  be  found 
and  prosecuted. 

For  there  can  be  no  freedom,  no  equal  op- 
portunity, no  social  Justice,  In  an  environ- 
ment of  mob  rule  and  criminal  behavior. 

Arson  does  not  build  houses.  Murder  does 
not  win  civil  rights.  Tlieft  does  not  produce 
Jobs.  These  acts  of  violence  and  crime  pro- 
duce revulsion,  hostility  and  hate  which  are 
bound  to  slow  real  progress. 

THIRTY    MILLION    IN    POVERTY 

The  second  dimension  of  this  crisis — no 
less  real  and  no  less  obvious  than  crime  in 
the  streets — Is  poverty. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  one  out  of  every  six  Amer- 
icans  does  not  share  In  the  benefits  of  Amer- 
ican society  In  the  1960's. 

Let  us  look  at  poverty  the  way  the  victim 
sees  it.  Poverty  means  a  maximum  of  32  cents 
a  meal  per  person  each  day,  with  one  dollar 
and  forty  cents  left  over  for  everything  else — 
rent,  clothing,  transportation,  medicine, 
recreation. 

Thirty  million  Americans  live  on  that 
much  or  less.  Half  of  America's  Negro  popu- 
lation falls  Into  that  category.  . 

WHAT    POVERTY    MEANS 

Poverty  means  fotu-  times  as  much  heart 
disease,  six  times  as  much  arthritis  and 
rheumatism,  six  times  as  much  mental  and 
nervous  illness  as  compared  with  the  other 
five-sixth  of  our  population. 

It  means  that  60  per  cent  of  all  poor  chil- 
dren never  see  a  dentist;  50  per  cent  never 
see  a  doctor. 

It  means  that  a  man  is  four  times  as  likely 
to  die  by  the  age  of  35. 

It  means  the  ghetto  unemployment  and 
underemployment  rate  Is  up  to  35  per  cent. 

It  means  Idle,  untrained,  restless  youths 
loitering  on  street  corners. 

These  poor  people  have  the  freedoms  that 
go  with  American  citizenship.  But  In  all  too 
many  cases  these  freedoms  are  an  Inflated 
legal  currency  worth  little  in  the  market  place 
of  American  society.  . 

AN    INTENSE    FRUSTRATION 

These  Americans  suffer  something  more 
acute  than  poverty  of  the  purse.  They  suffer 
an  active  and  Intense  frustration  that  comes 
from  watching  the  other  America  at  work  and 
at  play  on  television,  and  knowing  that  It  Is 
beyond  their  reach; 

A  frustration  that  comes  from  paying 
higher  prices  In  the  ghetto  shops  than  those 
charged  In  the  supermarkets  of  suburbia — 
and  knowing  It; 

A  frustration  that  comes  from  paying  ex- 
orbitant Interest  rates  for  shoddy  goods — 
and  knowing  It; 

A  frustration  of  being  unemployable  for 
lack  of  training — and  knowing  It. 

The  consequence  of  being  poor  and  hope- 
leas  In  a  society  where  most  are  not,  produces 
a  deep  sense  of  alienation.  This  feeling  Is  no- 
where more  fully  expressed  than  In  the  atti- 
tudes of  some  ghetto  dwellers  toward  the 
law. 

Twenty  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  Interviewed 
two  years  ago  in  Newark  stated  that  they  had 
ao  faith  whatsoever  In  the  police,  the  courts 
or  any  other  public  agencies. 

BY.    or,    FOR    ESTABLISHMENT 

For.  as  Justice  Fortas  recently  put  it,  the 
i^w.  to  the  poor.  Is  a  system  devised  "by  the 


establishment — of  the  establishment — for  the 
establishment." 

This  Is  a  law  which  is  known  In  the  ghetto, 
not  as  the  blindfolded  goddess  of  even- 
handed  Justice,  but  as  "the  man" — capricious, 
arbitrary,  authoritarian,  foreign — worthy  of 
fear  but  not  of  respect. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Impoverished,  It  Is  the 
law  which  garnishees  the  poor  man's  sal- 
ary .  .  .  the  law  which  evicts  him  from  his 
home  .  .  .  the  law  which  binds  him  to 
usury  .  .  .  the  law  which  cancels  his  wel- 
fare payments  .  .  .  the  law  which  seizes  his 
children. 

Worst  of  all  In  the  eyes  of  the  Impoverished, 
It  Is  the  law  which  has  guaranteed  equal 
rights  to  all.  but  has  failed  to  provide  equal 
opportvmity. 

LAW   BECOMES   AN    IRRITANT 

In  this  situation,  the  law  loses  Its  stabiliz- 
ing Influence.  It  becomes  lor  the  poor  an  Irri- 
tant. Frustration,  alienation,  and  unrest  are 
not  surprising  consequences. 

The  third  dimension  of  the  crisis  before 
us  Is  urbanization. 

Some  70  per  cent  of  the  American  people 
now  live  In  urban  areas.  By  1980.  the  flgure 
will  be  80  per  cent.  The  cities  have  become 
the  total  environment  for  the  great  majority 
of  our  citizens. 

And  this  environment  Is  blighted  with  con- 
gestion, dirt,  polluted  water  and  air,  tension, 
crime.  This  is  the  ghetto — the  prison  of  the 
poor. 

The  residents  of  that  ghetto  are  80  per 
cent  Negro.  A  high  proportion  of  them  are 
recent  migrants  from  rural  areas  in  the 
South. 

Newark  received  54.000  such  migrants  be- 
tween 1950  and  1960;  Detroit,  55,000;  Los 
Angeles,  215,000;  New  York  City.  222.000. 

IN   A   FOREIGN   LAND 

A  man  who  migrates  does  so  In  hopes  of 
bettering  his  lot.  But  the  migrant  Negro  ar- 
rives in  the  city  without  marketable  skills. 
He  Is  often  Illiterate.  He  is  a  stranger  in  a 
foreign  land. 

I  do  not  mean  to  minimize  the  problem  of 
rural  poverty  which  is  still  acute  In  many 
areas.  That  Is  a  different  subject — and  an 
Important  one. 

Most  Americans  live  In  cities.  They  are  the 
measure  of  our  civilization  In  the  20th  cen- 
tury. It  Is  In  our  cities  where  democracy  will 
survive  or  perish. 

I  have  spelled  out  a  compound  challenge 
of  poverty,  alienation  and  unrest  In  urban- 
ized America — and  we  turn  to  you  for  help. 

Back  In  the  '30s,  when  the  United  States 
faced  another  acute  social  and  economic 
crisis,  the  lawyers  came  forward  with  creative 
and  constructive  Ideas.  The  lawyers  provided 
much  of  the  vision  and  stimulated  those 
combinations  of  public  and  private  effort 
which  enabled  us  to  rise  out  of  the  depres- 
sion. That  same  kind  of  guidance  Is  needed 
now. 

Many  of  you  are  already  at  work  on  these 
probelms  as  government  officials,  as  members 
of  Congress,  and  In  state  legislatures  and  local 
government.  You  are.  In  fact,  the  architects, 
builders  and  protectors  of  democratic  society. 

SERVICE    OPPORTDNITY    DOUBLED 

But  I  want  today  to  speak  especially  to 
those  of  you  in  private  practice,  for  It  seems 
to  me  you  have  a  double  opportunity  to  be 
of  service  to  our  troubled  nation — 

As  Influential  citizens  In  your  communities. 

And  as  advisers  and  counselors  to  your 
clients. 

Let  me  first  congratulate  the  American  Bar 
Association  on  the  splendid  work  the  legal 
profession  has  already  done  through  the 
Neighborhood  Legal  Services  Program. 

This  kind  of  contribution  Is  nothing  new 
from  the  legal  profession.  You  have  been 
providing  legal  aid  for  nearly  a  century. 

Extensive  legal  aid  Is  vitally  Important 
now.  It  can  demonstrate  that  our  laws  are 


designed  to  protect  the  weak  and  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  establishment. 

The  experience  of  the  last  few  weeks  sug- 
gests that  Neighborhood  Legal  Service  law- 
yers have  succeded  In  gaining  the  confidence 
of  the  neighborhoods  In  which  they  work. 

We  have  solid  evidence  that  they  have 
been  able  to  avert  riots,  calm  them  after  they 
have  started,  and  see  that  those  arrested  en- 
Joy  the  full  protection  of  the  law.  They  have 
talked,  advised  and  cautioned,  frequently  at 
great  personal  risk. 

CHANNEL    OF    COMMUNICATION 

In  Newark.  Detroit.  Cleveland,  Washing- 
ton, DC,  and  many  other  cities,  they  have 
served  as  a  channel  of  communication  be- 
tween   ghetto   spokesmen   and   city  officials. 

To  extend  the  protection  of  our  existing 
institutions  and  laws  to  every  person  Is  ob- 
viously essentia'.  But  there  Is  a  more  fun- 
damental question  regarding  the  structure 
of  the  institutions  themselves. 

Do  our  local  institutions  adequately  serve 
the  requirements  of  modern,  urban  Amercla? 

Are  we  organized  to  meet  today's  respon- 
sibilities and  to  plan  effectively  for  tomor- 
row? 

Are  your  municipal  governments  adequate 
to   handle   the   task   before   them? 

Is  the  structure  of  criminal  law  In  your 
neighborhood  adequate?  Can  It  be  efficiently 
enforced?  Are  there  adequate  provisions  for 
dealing  with  mental  Illness  and  alcoholism 
outside   the   criminal   courts? 

Do  your  police  forces  spend  time  on  do- 
mestic disputes  which  could  be  handled 
better  and  more  efficiently  if  referred  to 
specialized  agencies? 

Do  the  police  in  your  communities  have 
adequate  guidelines  for  dealing  with  situa- 
tions which  demand  a  great  deal  of  indivi- 
dual discretion? 

MUST    DEVELOP    SUCH    A    CODE 

You,  and  your  local  bar  association,  can 
work  with  city  officials  to  develop  such  a 
code. 

Does  your  state  or  city  provide  the  facili- 
ties and  program  for  training  police  officers 
In  modern  law  enforcement  techniques  and 
police-community  relations? 

One  of  the  great  urban  problems  today  Is 
the  gap  between  the  police  and  inhabitants 
of  the  slums — the  very  people  who  need 
police  protection  most. 

Our  police  forces  have  a  tough  Job  to  do. 
You  can  help  bridge  tliat  gap  between  the 
police  and  the  community.  You  can  help  our 
police  to  be  better  prepared  to  handle  their 
difficult  responsibilities.  You  can  help  the 
public  gain  a  better  understanding  of  and 
respect  for  the  police. 

Let  me  repeat  a  proposal  which  I  made 
last  week  in  Detroit  and  which  you  may  find 
useful  in  the  context  of  our  current  tirban 
disorders.  I  suggested  that  all  50  states  con- 
sider forming  Councils  for  Civil  Peace  at  the 
state,  and  where  possible,  at  the  metro- 
politan level. 

WELL-REPRESENTED    COUNCILS 

The  councils  would  Include  representatives 
of  all  racial  and  religious  groups,  plus  offi- 
cials of  the  state  attorney  general's  office, 
law  enforcement  agencies  and  local  govern- 
ment. 

It  covild  function  as  a  community  relations 
service  to  prevent  violence,  gain  community 
cooperation  and  hear  the  voices  of  those  who 
have  too  long  gone  unheard.  It  could  estab- 
lish a  coordinated  early-warning  system  to 
delect  potential  disorders  and.  hopefully,  nip 
them  In  the  bud.  It  could  establish  a  central 
communications  network. 

Now  I  want  to  turn  to  your  opportunities 
as  advisers  to  the  nation's  businesses  and 
corporations. 

The  central  principle  of  American  prog- 
ress has  been  a  working  partnership  between 
government  and  the  private  economy. 
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NOT    FOR    GOVERNMENT    AI.ONE 

The  problems  of  today  are  too  great  and 
too  complex  to  be  solved  by  government 
alone.  And  It  is  more  than  our  laws  and  our 
public  Institutions  that  are  being  tested  It 
Is  our  entire  free  enterprise  system. 

Can  that  system  provide  Jobs  and  training 
for  the  hard-core  ur.empioyed?  Can  it  make 
them  contributing  members  of  this  economy, 
both  aa  consumers  and  producers? 

Can  It  meet  national  need  when  that  need 
la  clear  and  present? 

Can  that  system  provide  the  Initiative,  the 
Imagination  and  the  capital  to  meet  the 
pressing  necessity  for  more  school  buildings, 
efficient  mass  transport,  low  and  middle- 
Income  housing— the  infrastructure  for  the 
new  America? 

Some  say  no;  but  I  say  yes.  American  busi- 
ness has  always  known  that  prosperous  peo- 
ple mean  a  better  market.  I  don't  believe 
businessmen  can  be  content  so  long  as  one- 
sixth  of  their  potential  market  Is  undevel- 
oped. 

We  In  government  are  ready  to  help.  Where 
there  are  obstacles,  we  will  try  to  remove 
them.  Where  there  are  opportunities,  we 
want  to  hear  about  them. 

— It  Is  the  willingness  to  offer  the  same 
generous  and  far-reachlns?  conslderation.s  for 
our  own  underdeveloped  areas  and  needy 
people  as  we  do  for  others  in  foreign  lands. 

A    WliLtNONESS   TO    ACCEPT 

The  price  that  we  must  be  willing  to  pay 
Is,  above  all.  the  willingness  to  accept  as  a 
partner  In  the  American  community  and  as 
a  flrst-class  citizen,  the  poor,  the  Illiterate- 
black  or  white — and  give  him  a  chance  to 
make  something  out  of  his  life.  To  do  less  is 
to  admit  failure. 

•'To  every  man  hla  chance;  to  every  man 
regardless  of  his  birth,  his  shining  golden 
oppwrtunlty.  To  every  man  the  right  to  live, 
to  work,  to  be  himself  and  to  become  what- 
ever things  his  manhood  and  his  vision  can 
combine  to  make  him.  This  ...  Is  the 
promise  of  America." 

TASK     FOR     A.MERICAN     ENTERPRISE 

The  full  creative  force  of  .American  free 
enterprise  must  be  turned  to  these  great  and 
waiting  tiisks  The  N'egro  leadership  Is  In  a 
unique  position  to  advise  which  programs 
are  likely  to  work  and  to  supply  leadership 
In  these  programs. 

But.  let  me  stress  one  crucial  point.  The 
task  ahead  will  require  the  efforts  of  every 
organization  and  evrrv  citizen  of  this  coun- 
try. 

We  certainly  have  the  resources  to  do  the 
Job.  We  have  the  scientists,  the  engineers. 
the  sociologists,  the  lawyers,  the  planners 
and  admlnlstr.itors.  if  only  we  put  them  to 
work  on  this  priority  problem 

Any  nation  that  can  mobilize  Its  scientific 
and  managerial  resources  to  put  a  man  on 
the  moon  ought  to  be  able  to  put  a  man  en 
his  feet  on  thi.s  good  earth. 

MtST    PAY     THE    PRICE 

But  the  so-called  lunar  program  tells  us 
something  else.  If  you  want  to  get  .i  Job 
done,  you  must  u.sc  the  most  modern  meth- 
ods, you  must  make  a  commitment  and  you 
must  be  willing  to  pay  the  price 

But  the  price  that  we  must  be  willing  to 
pay  Is  not  Just  more  money — 

It  Is  a  price  of  priorities 

It  Is  the  price  of  administrative  reorganiza- 
tion In  order  to  get  the  most  out  of  every 
dollar  and  to  better  use  our  resources. 

It  Is  the  price  of  modernizing  state  laws 
and  city  charters. 

It  Is  a  massive  Job  training  and  employ- 
ment effort  by  private  Industry. 

It  is  the  price  of  taking  the  risk  of  hiring 
untrained  workers  and  giving  them  on-the- 
job  tradnlng. 

It  Is  a  massive  recreation  and  education 
program,  particularly  In  the  urban  slums. 


It  Is  keeping  our  schools  operating  twelve 
montiis  a  year 

It  Is  making  Job  training  programs  related 
to  Job  opportunities. 

It  Is  Investing  billions  of  private  capital 
to  give  our  cities  new  life  and  new  hope. 

It  Is  Investment  guarantees  for  private 
capital. 

It  Is  long-term  credits  and  luw  rates  of 
Interest   with   government  cooperation. 

It  Is  ta.x  incentives. 

It  is  risk  Insurance. 

It  Is  government  participation  as  a  help- 
ful partner  and  not  a  dominant  force. 

It  Is  the  willingness  to  recognize  that  the 
slum  is  repugnant  to  American  values  and 
that  It  must  be  eliminated  as  If  It  were  a 
malignancy. 

It  is  the  price  of  recognizing  our  slums  and 
the  majority  of  those  living  there  as  under- 
developed and  neglected  places  and  people. 


Address  by  Gov.  John  A.  Bchns 

It  Is  my  privilege  to  extend  to  each  one 
of  you  the  pleasure  of  the  people  of  Hawaii 
In  welcoming  the  American  Bar  Association 
as  It  convenes  here  In  Honolulu.  We  hope 
that  you  will  And  Hawaii  a  pleasant  en- 
vironment In  which  to  accomplish  your  ob- 
jectives. We  wish  to  express  our  pride  in 
acting  as  your  host — pride  because  Hawaii 
and  the  AB.\  share  a  singular  quality;  we 
are  both  nece.ssary  Interprete-s  of  a  society 
changing  so  rapidly  It  is  often  ditScult  to 
understand. 

A  quick  glance  at  the  program  of  this  90th 
convention  Indicates  the  concern  you  have 
for  the  critical  questions  raised  in  this  com- 
plex age.  The  Establishment  Is  being  chal- 
lenged by  questions  asked  by  the  young  and 
dissident  of  our  society,  who  voice  their  dis- 
affection through  dls.sent.  who  act  out  their 
frustrations  through  civil  disobedience.  iUid 
w!io  express  their  spirit  through  "lovc-lns" 
and  "be-lns."  They  are  asking  why  must  we 
obey  the  rules  of  a  society  when  the  society 
permits.  If  not  encourages.  Inequities  in  its 
structure;  why  not  adopt  the  superficiall'ies 
of  the  "new  morality"  which  pays  court  to 
expediency  and  personal  convenience  r.ither 
than  respect  for  the  rights  and  needs  of 
others,  and,  how  In  this  time  of  great  change 
do  we  simultaneously  protect  the  rights  of 
individuals  while  BiUlsfylng  the  needs  of  so- 
ciety. 

As  members  of  your  state  bars,  you  act  as 
Interpreters  of  the  changes  In  our  society 
that  are  inevitable  and  necessary.  Changes 
that  must  occur  swiftly  if  we  are  to  utilise 
rather  than  be  enslaved  by  the  awesome 
technology  now  applied  to  our  cities  and  pri- 
vate lives;  if  we  are  to  believe  that  the  es- 
sence of  the  individual  must  never  be  de- 
stroyed no  matter  how  overwhelming  the 
collective  needs  of  a  society  become,  and  if 
the  rule  of  law  Is  to  remain  the  rule  of  rea- 
soned consent  rather  than  brutish  dom- 
inance 

You  regenerate  belief  In  and  reinforce  the 
rule  of  law.  which  has  as  its  ba.ses:  govern- 
ment by  established  rules,  judgments  by  im- 
partial tribunals  and  respect  for  the  dignity 
of  each  individual.  Paradoxically,  lawyers  are 
the  prophets  of  change  while  being  the  de- 
fenders of  the  Establishment.  This  Is  your 
destiny  and  challenge  In  the  20th  century 

Correspondingly.  Hawaii's  destiny  and  chal- 
lenge Up  Ui  promoting  .^merlcan  commit- 
ments to  the  emerging  Paclftc-.Vslan  nations, 
so  that  these  new  nations  may  themselves 
And  stability  In  meeting  the  critical  needs 
of  their  people.  In  return  for  the  conferment 
of  citizenship  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury. Hawaii  gave  her  fellow  Americans  the 
valuable  experience  of  her  cosmopolitan  de- 
velopment, the  complete  and  intense  loyallty 
of  her  people,  and  the  contemplative  reflec- 
tions of  what  Is  best  in  East-West  thought. 
These  contributions  have  been  derived  from 
the  Hawallans.  Asians  and  the  people  of  the 
South  Paclflc  who.  commingled  with  the  peo- 


ple of  the  West,  make  up  the  population  of 
Hawaii. 

But  more  slgniticantly,  Hawaii  also  gen- 
erates and  interprets  some  of  the  changes 
that  must  come  to  the  emerging  Pacific  coun- 
tries If  the  United  Slates  is  to  assist  them  in 
acquiring  their  equitable  share  of  the  world's 
social,   political  and  economic  wealth. 

Paradoxically,  we  are  the  youngest  state 
while  containing  some  of  the  world's  oldest 
cultures.  But,  fortunately,  this  very  paradox 
enables  us  to  exemplify  our  country's  politi- 
cal, economic  and  social  successes.  Like  you. 
we  do  not  take  our  role  lightly  In  dealing 
with  the  question  of  how  these  newly  emer- 
gent nations  can  learn  to  a."simllate,  under- 
stand and  favorably  utilize  disparate  ethnic 
and  cultural  groups  Perhaps  Hawaii  will  pro- 
vide the  standard,  for  here  the  descendants 
of  many  cultures — Japanese,  Chinese,  Korean, 
Hawaiian,  Filipino,  American  and  European— 
and  many  religions — Protestant.  Catholic, 
Jewish,  Buddhist,  Mormon — form  a  creative 
society  In  which  no  one  group  loses  its  Iden- 
tity, but  In  which  each  contributes  the  best 
of  Its  Ideas,  labor  and   perspective. 

Like  you,  we  do  not  profess  t<i  have  all  the 
answers.  But  we  know  this:  Hawaii  Is  accessi- 
ble to  many  of  these  nations  because  we  are 
the  hub  of  the  Paclflc  and  the  gateway  to  the 
American  continent;  our  greatest  asset  Is  our 
people,  many  of  whom  have  Asian  baclc- 
grounds,  and  all  of  whom  have  proved  that 
Asia  and  the  South  Pacific  have  a  great  deal 
to  offer  Americans;  that  because  of  our  rep- 
utation for  social  harmony  and  economic 
success,  the  synthesis  between  these  Paclflc 
rim  countries  and  the  United  States  will  be 
made  easier. 

To  this  er.d.  a  "new  Havvall"  has  emerged 
The  50th  SUite  is  a  natural  site  for  the  Eist- 
West  Center,  In  which  the  ;.dvancement  of 
cultural,  social  and  technical  exchange  oc- 
curs among  the  people  of  the  Pacific  and  the 
United  St.ites  Peace  Corp.s  voluntee-s  for  the 
F.ir  East  are  trained  here  and  personnel  for 
AID  Asian  assignments  are  recrviited.  Hawaii 
Is  developing  it.-;  role  as  a  Pacllic  Trade  Cen- 
ter, encouraging  meaningful  commercial  ex- 
changes as  underdeveloped  Paclflc  nations 
seek  outlets  for  raw  materials  In  return  for 
our  technological  skills.  Perhaps  nowhere 
else  Is  knowledge  of  the  American  legal  sys- 
tem so  Important  than  to  our  businessmen 
as  they  establish  mutual  commercial  Inter- 
ests and  economic  growth  In  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Japan.  Thailand.  Taiwan,  the  Phil- 
ippines, Micronesia,  and  the  South  P.iciflc, 
for  the  laws  of  the  East  and  West  are  a  means 
of  interaction  between  American  and  Asian. 
The  laws  are  a  means  of  understanding  the 
other  and  of  reaching  consensus  on  the  con- 
troversial Issues  we  have  in  common.  This  Is 
not  an  academic  exercise.  We  are  dealing 
on  a  practical  level  and  we  a.-e  providing  our 
sister  states  with  a  sound  understandir.g  oi 
oriental  thought  and  culture,  for  ultimately 
a  Pacific  "community  of  nations"  will  be 
established. 

To  better  understand  the  laws  of  .^sla  and 
other  Paclflc  countries.  H.iwall  hopes  to 
establish  a  law  school  which  will  enable  the 
E.ust-West  Center  to  invite  legal  scholars 
from  these  Pacific  countries  to  study  and 
cxcliange  their  ideas.  This  Administration 
h;ifi  been  mindful  of  this  Usk — we  have  In- 
vited those  emerging  nations  Interested  In 
mtKlernizing  their  law  to  observe  the  .Amer- 
ican legal  .system  In  our  courts — and  they 
have  come,  "rhe  sequel  to  this  exchange  has 
been  the  formation  of  the  Pacific  Law  Asso- 
ciation. Founded  at  the  East-West  Center, 
the  Paclflc  Law  Association  will  conduct  re- 
search for  .Asian  countries  seeking  the  most 
appropriate  legal  system  to  help  modernize 
their  economies  and  societies.  Among  the 
several  countries  Involved  are  the  Philip- 
pines, Australia,  Korea,  India  and  Indonesia. 
Perhaps  the  result  of  this  exchange  will  t>« 
the  development  of  what  Is  most  Ideal  in 
International  law. 
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Thus.  Hawaii  considers  Itself  privileged  to 
welcome  this  distinguished  group  to  our 
State,  for  both  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  Hawaii  are  aware  of  the  extraordinary 
changes  taking  place.  And  because  this  Is 
the  first  ABA  annual  event  "involving  large- 
scale  participation  by  lawyers  of  Australa- 
sian countries,"  It  Is  appropriate  that  we 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  meet;  we 
are  both  helping  to  fulfill  the  destiny  that 
belongs  not  only  to  Americans  in  the  Great 
Society  but  to  all  men  In  a  peaceful  world. 
For  complete  rapport,  we  hope  you  will  take 
the  opportunity  to  talk  with  our  people  as 
well  as  your  colleagues  here  in  Hawaii.  Since 
the  State's  Administration  Is  an  example  of 
the  use  of  talent,  Intelligence  and  perspec- 
tive of  Hawaii's  many  cultures,  I  Invite  you 
to  call  on  them. 

Members  of  my  Administration  look  for- 
ward to  meeting  you  and  answering  any 
questions  you  may  have  because  they  are 
aware  that  such  communication  enables  us 
to  serve  as  the  bridge  between  East  and 
West. 

For  the  time  you  are  here,  we  hope  the 
legendary  Hawaiian  gods,  Kane,  Ku  and 
Lono,  the  lords  of  sunlight,  sound  and  sub- 
stance, be  with  you  during  yo  ir  visit.  We 
hope,  also,  that  you  experience  the  greatest 
tribute  we  can  offer — tne  spirit  of  aloha. 
Mahal  o. 
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LINCOLN   ASSASSINATION 
TESTIMONY 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  today  I  had 
the  rare  honor  and  privilege,  in  behalf 
of  the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia,  to 
present  to  Dr.  L.  Quincy  Mumford,  Li- 
brarian of  Congress,  a  copy  of  the  his- 
toric Tanner  manuscript.  The  manu- 
script is  an  eyewitness  account  of  the 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  de- 
scription of  this  document  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  descrip- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Shortly  before  midnight  on  April  14,  1865, 
a  peg-legged  Union  veteran.  Corporal  James 
Tanner,  was  called  upon  to  take  down  the 
testimony  of  those  who  witnessed  the  assas- 
sination of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Stolid  Secre- 
tary of  War,  Edwin  Stanton,  conducted  the 
Inquiry.  Tanner  faithfully  recorded  the  state- 
ments of  Henry  Hawk,  Philips,  Crawford,  and 
other  witnesses  In  rapid  shorthand.  In  the 
wee  hours  of  the  following  morning,  the  first 
record  implicating  John  Wilkes  Booth  as  the 
assassin  was  completed.  Shortly  after,  at  7:20 
a.m.,  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  first  Republican 
president  of  the  United  States,  died. 

Tanner  transcribed  a  special  copy  of  his 
notes  for  Secretary  Stanton  and  delivered 
them  to  his  home.  They  were  not  used  during 
the  trial  of  the  conspirators,  nor  does  any 
evidence  exist  to  show  that  Stanton's  copy 
of  the  testimony  has  survived. 

However,  Tanner  thoughtfully  retained  the 
original  shorthand  notes  and  the  first  tran- 
scription. In  1917  he  presented  them  to  The 
Union  League  of  Philadelphia,  that  patriotic 
Institution  that  did  so  much  to  uphold  the 
rnlon  during  the  Civil  War. 

When  It  recently  became  known  that  this 
Mstortcal  testimony  could  not  be  found  In 
government  archives,  The  Union  League,  true 
to  Its  patriotic  traditions,  undertook  to  re- 
produce this  rare  document  in  facsimile. 
This  commendable  step  will  fill  an  Impor- 
tant lacuna  In  American  History. 
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EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Record  some  correspondence  I  have 
had  within  the  past  few  days  concerning 
the  aUeged  use  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  for  "third-country"  purchases  of 
arms  of  U.S.  origin. 

This  issue  arose  in  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  consideration  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Amendments  Act 
of  1967.  The  controversy  followed  the 
act  onto  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  I 
prepared  a  set  of  questions  which  I  sent 
to  Mr.  Harold  P.  Linder,  President  and 
Chairman  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington,  for  his  response. 

As  the  response  from  Mr.  Linder  indi- 
cates, my  questions  were  referred  di- 
rectly to  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
third  document  is  a  reply  from  Henry 
J.  Kuss,  Jr.,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  responding  to  the  questions 
I  asked  Mr.  Linder.  A  classified  attach- 
ment, which  is  referred  to  in  Mr.  Kuss' 
response,  has  been  detached. 

Mr.  President,  the  response  that  I  re- 
ceived to  this  series  of  questions  clearly 
states  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  avoid  the  use  of 
country  X  loans  to  purchase  arms  of  U.S. 
origin  from  a  third  country.  The  letter 
details  efforts  to  curb  such  purchases, 
while  pointing  out  that  any  bank  credits 
are  likely  to  ease  a  cash  or  budgetary 
situation  for  a  nation. 

This  response  makes  it  clear  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  a  policy  of 
not  encouraging  such  purchases.  There 
the  matter  rests  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. The  Department  is  on  record 
as  opposed  to  such  use  of  credits,  and  I 
presume  that  we  have  its  assurance  that 
such  purchases  will  continue  to  be  dis- 
couraged. I  believe  that  these  docu- 
ments establish  a  record  to  which  the 
Congress  may  refer  in  future  considera- 
tion of  policy  concerning  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Senator  'Waltkb  P.  Mondale, 

443  Old  Senate  Office  Bldg., 

Augusts,  1967. 
The  Honorable  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  B.C. 

President  and  Chairman  Harold  F.  Linder 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  has  suggested 
that  I  refer  the  following  questions  to  you. 
I  would  appreciate  very  much  your  respond- 
ing to  me  before  the  extension  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  proposal  comes  before  the 
Senate. 

Does  the  phrase,  "Of  U.S.  manufacture  or 
origin"  mean  that  country  X  loans  were  used 
by  some  recipients  to  purchase  arms  of  U.S. 
origin  from  a  third  country? 

Specifically,  did  Israel  use  any  of  the  $88 
million  It  received  in  country  X  loans  to 
purchase  surplus  American  manufactured 
arms  from  Germany? 

Did  Venezuela  use  any  of  the  $29  million 
it  received  In  country  X  loans  to  pay  for 
F-86  saber  Jets  It  bought  from  Germany  last 
year? 

Did  Iran  use  any  of  the  $210  million  In 
country  X  loans  to  pay  for  any  of  the  90 
F-86  saber  Jets  which  Iran  bought  from  West 
Germany  last  year  and  subsequently  shipped 
to  Pakistan? 

If  Israel,  Venezuela,  or  Iran  did  not  use 
country  X  loans  to  purchase  arms  of  Ameri- 
can origin  from  a  third  country,  what  specifi- 
cally were  these  country  X  loans  used  to 
purchase? 


Also,  did  the  provision  of  country  X  loans 
at  any  time  make  It  possible  for  any  of  the 
recipients  to  use  their  own  foreign  exchange 
to  purchase  arms  from  countries  other  than 
the  United  States?  Is  this  true  in  the  cases 
of  Venezuela,  Israel,  or  Iran? 

Were  any  of  the  arms  credits  provided  to 
countries  directly  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's revolving  credit  fund  used  to  purchase 
arms  of  American  origin  from  third  coun- 
tries or  for  the  purchase  of  arms  manufac- 
tured by  third  countries?  For  example, 
Venezuela  received  $19  million  In  direct  arms 
credits  from  the  revolving  fund  and  Israel 
$54  million? 

Also,  did  the  combination  of  credits  from 
the  Export-Import  Bank  in  country  X  loans 
and  the  credits  extended  from  the  revolving 
fund  Itself  make  It  possible  for  any  of  the 
recipients  to  use  their  own  foreign  exchange 
to  purchase  arms  of  American  origin  from 
third  countries  or  arms  manufactured  by 
these  third  countries? 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  cooperation. 
Walter  F.  Mondale, 

Senator. 


Export-Import    Bank    or    Wash- 
ington, 

Washington,  DC,  August  7,  1967. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale  :  I  regret  very  much 
that  I  am  unable  to  reply  In  detail  to  your 
telegram  which  I  received  a  few  moments 
ago.  However,  I  am  in  position  to  state  that 
in  connection  with  each  loan  made  by  the 
Bank  and  guaranteed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Bank  received  a  certification 
from  the  Defense  Department  that  the  equip- 
ment financed  by  us  was  of  "U.  S.  manu- 
facture or  origin"  and  that  the  funds  made 
available  by  the  Bank  would  be  used  to  pay 
"U.  S.  suppliers,  including  the  Military  De- 
partments." In  the  Ught  of  these  certifica- 
tions I  do  not  believe  any  of  our  funds  could 
have  been  used  for  procurement  of  U.  S. 
equipment  from  third  countries. 

As  to  the  detailed  questions  which  you 
have  raised,  the  Department  of  Defense  Is 
the  agency  which  I  believe  Is  best  able  to 
reply  and  therefore  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  referring  your  telegram  to  them. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  F.  Linder. 


Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretart 
of  Defense, 

Washington,  D.C,  August  8,  1967. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  In  the  Interest  of 
sa\ing  time,  I  am  responding  directly  to  you 
and  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Mr. 
Linder.  I  refer  to  your  telegram  of  7  August 
to  Mr.  Linder  and  his  partial  reply  of  the 
same  date. 

With  respect  to  your  question  on  the 
phrase  "of  U.S.  manufacture  or  origin," 
please  be  assured  that  the  DOD  has  made 
no  disbursements  to  third  countries  or  third 
country  suppliers  utilizing  the  DOD  revolv- 
ing account,  either  directly  or  through  the 
ExImBank  or  private  banks.  All  Venezuelan. 
Iranian,  and  Israeli  equipment  which  you 
questioned  was  from  U.S.  sources.  The  Israeli 
tank  program  referenced  Included  only  those 
tanks  that  came  from  the  U.S.  and  the 
modification  kits  that  were  produced  in  the 
U.S.  for  use  by  the  Israelis  to  modify  tanks 
which  they  had  received  from  the  U.S.  and 
other  countries. 

As  to  the  specific  equipment  purchased  by 
Israel.  Venezuela,  and  Iran,  since  such  de- 
tails are  classified,  I  am  attaching  that  por- 
tion of  the  reply. 

On  your  question  of  the  Revolving  Fund, 
please  be  assured  that  none  of  these  funds 
established  under  Section  508  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  are  "loaned"  to  pur- 
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chasing  countries.  In  ai:  cases,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  sells  from  Its  own  stoclts  or 
else  purchases.  i->r  iurranges  for  the  purchase 
of,  US.  defense  articles  from  U  S.  defense 
suppliers.  In  ail  cases.  DOD  makes  p.ivment 
(whether  ExImBank  or  Revolving  Funds  are 
Involved)  directly  t<j  V  S.  suppliers  In  fact. 
the  legal  luthorlty  of  the  DOD  authorizes  It 
to  make  credit  sales,  not  to  loan  money. 
Therefore,  under  this  system  DOD  retains 
excellent  control  of  fund  disbursements 
since  all  funds  are  expended  directly  to 
VS.  suppliers. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  general  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  combination  of 
credits  provided  by  DOD,  ElxImBank.  or 
private  banks  facilitates  the  purchasing  of 
arms  from  third  countries  through  the  use 
of  the  country's  own  foreign  exchange.  I 
can  assure  you  of  the  following: 

1.  Each  case  of  U.S.  credit  Is  based  on  the 
recommendations  of  our  Ambassador  and  the 
economic  and  military  ofBclals  In  the  coun- 
try. At  no  time  have  any  of  the  sales  been 
made  on  credit  by  the  U  S  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  the  country  to  use  Its  cash  to 
purchase  from  a  third  country. 

2.  In  fact,  there  ire  numerous  Instmces 
where  our  credit  sales  cases  were  extended 
under  general  agreements,  e  g ,  Iran  and 
India,  for  the  country  to  cirb  its  foreign  ex- 
change expenditures  in  third  countries. 
F\irther,  In  cert.^m  Latin  American  coun- 
tries we  have  indicated  that  we  would  take 
restrictive  actions  on  credit  and  grant  aid 
if  such  arms  purchases  occurred. 

3.  Undoubtedly,  any  bank  credits  to  a 
country,  whether  from  commercial  banks, 
the  World  Bank.  Development  Loan  funds. 
Exlmbank.  or  the  Military  Assistance  fund. 
ease  the  cash  or  budgetary  situation  for  cer- 
tain country  requirements.  We  attempt  to 
examine  all  of  the  country's  financial  re- 
sources and  obtain  the  best  possible  pay- 
ments Bltu.itlon  as  part  of  the  negotiations. 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  Iran,  specific 
conferences  are  held  to  estimate  the  oil  rev- 
enues and  the  Innians'  ability  to  pay.  and 
payment  arr.u!i?ements  are  developed  as  a 
result  of  these  economic  forecasts 

In  conclusion,  y  lU  can  be  assured  that  the 
best  possible  Job  is  being  done  to  avoid  the 
problem  you  posed 

Sincerely  yours. 

Henry  J  Kuss.  Jr.. 
Deputy  Asstitant  Secretary. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SANFORD  L    PLATT 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  with 
deep  sorrow  and  a  sense  of  personal  loss 
that  I  report  the  passtni;  of  a  well-known 
resident  of  Hawaii  and  Washington, 
D.C.  Sanford  L.  Piatt,  vice  president  and 
Washington  representative  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Suear  Planters'  Association,  died 
in  his  sleep  in  Colorado  Springs.  Colo., 
early  today,  apparently  of  a  heart  attack. 

"Sandy"  Piatt  had  since  1959  repre- 
sented the  Hawaiian  sugar  industry  In 
legislative,  governmental  and  other  ac- 
tivities in  the  Nation's  Capital.  He  wais 
widely  knowTi  throughout  the  domestic 
U.S.  sugar  industry  and  in  congressional 
and  other  Washington  circles 

Bom  in  Groveton,  Tex.,  on  July  31. 
1912,  "Sandy"  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Oregon.  He  joined  the 
HSPA  as  assistant  secretary  in  1949 
Prom  1954  until  he  moved  to  Washington 
5  years  later,  he  was  secretary  of  the 
HSPA  and  was  In  charge  of  the  Hawaii 
office  in  Honolulu 

In  addition  to  representing  the  Ha- 
waiian sugar  industry,  he  served  on  nu- 
merous sugar  Industry  boards  and  com- 
mittees. 


At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  In 
Colorado  Springs  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
the  Sugar  A.ssociation.  Inc.,  an  interna- 
tional orKanization  of  sugar  companies 
and  producers,  of  wiiich  he  was  vice 
president  and  member  of  the  executive 
committee. 

"Sandy  '  possessed  a  vast  amoimt  of 
knowIedt.;e  and  expertise  of  the  sugar  in- 
dustry, which  he  served  with  great  dili- 
gence, loyalty,  and  abihty.  He  gained 
suture  and  influence  among  his  col- 
leasues  and  represented  the  Hawaiian 
sugar  indaslr>-  in  Wa^shrngton  skillfully 
and  capably.  His  passing  will  be  a  great 
lo.ss  to  the  sugar  industry  and  the  State 
of  Hawaii. 

I  will  miss  "Sandy"  as  a  personal  friend 
whose  cheerful  disposition  and  ready 
smile  were  among  his  many  fine  traits. 
Mrs.  Fong  and  I  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  and  sorruwful  aloha  to 
"Sandys  "  survivors — his  mother.  Mrs. 
Serena  Piatt,  of  Honolulu;  two  sisters. 
Mrs  Lois  Anderson.  Portland.  Oreg..  and 
Mrs.  John  Pietsch.  Honolulu;  and  three 
brothers,  Elden  Piatt.  Lafayette,  CaliT.. 
David  Piatt.  San  Francisco,  and  Gene 
Piatt,  Honolulu. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  clo.sed 

Mr  MUSKIE  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  con.scnt  that  the  time  for  the 
quorum  call  not  be  taken  from  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.scnt  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXPORT-IMPORT    BANK    ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  1155)  to  shorten  the  name 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton, to  extend  for  5  years  the  period 
within  which  the  Bank  is  authorized  to 
exercise  its  functions,  to  increase  the 
Bank's  lending  authority  and  its  au- 
thority to  i-ssue.  against  fractional  re- 
serves, export  credit  insurance  and  guar- 
antees, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  under  control 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  ( Mr.  Morse  I . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  rise  to 
support  the  Ellcnder  amendment  No.  245. 
I  speak  out  of  the  experience  and  knowl- 
edge I  have  gained  In  some  years  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin 
American  AfTairs.  My  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  know  that  I  have  been  willing  to 


give  greater  support  to  economic  aid  to 
Latin  America  which  goes  to  specific 
projects.  That  is  why  I  refer  to  myself 
as  a  project-to-project  man  where  the 
dominant  characteristic  of  our  aid  will 
be  repayable  loans  for  economic  projects 
which  will  benefit  the  people  who  live 
within  the  economic  environment  of 
those  projects,  to  the  end  of  raising  their 
standards  of  living. 

In  my  judgment,  the  great  need  in 
Latin  America  is  for  those  countries  to 
do  for  their  people  what  needs  to  be 
done — which  they  are  not  doing— where 
millions  of  people  there  earn  a  per  capita 
income  of  less  than  $300  a  year. 

And  what  have  we  been  supporting? 

In  too  much  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  toward  Latin  America,  we 
have  been  supporting  military  aid  to 
build  up  and  maintain  military  oligar- 
chies in  countr>'  after  country,  oligarchies 
which  have  demonstrated  for  years  that 
they  are  little  interested  in  freedom,  in 
building  up  the  economic  productive 
power  of  their  countries  for  the  benefit 
of  the  mass  of  their  people.  They  are  far 
more  interested  m  perpetuating  what 
has  become,  In  my  judgment,  an  overall 
shadow  of  military  control  In  too  many 
Latin  American  countries. 

I  am  supporting  the  Ellender  amend- 
ment today  because  I  think  it  is  an 
amendment,  when  implemented,  which 
will  redound  to  the  economic  benefit  of 
the  people  of  Latin  America. 

The  entrv-  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
into  arms  sales  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
trif's  has  been  perhaps  the  most  cynical 
exploitation  of  foreign  assistance  yet  em- 
barked upon  by  the  American  Grovem- 
ment. 

Our  eatierness  to  make  arms  available 
to  countries  that  have  no  use  for  them 
other  than  prestii^c  purposes.  ?nd  having 
no  economic  base  with  which  to  support 
an  army,  much  less  a  war,  Is  apparently 
matched  only  by  the  eagerness  of  the 
military  establishments  of  these  coun- 
tries to  feed  their  prestige  out  of  the 
pockets  of  American  taxpayers. 

Look  at  the  record  In  Latin  America. 
The  figures  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  July  31  show  that  Brazil 
has  received  $43  million  in  credit  from 
the  Eximbank  in  fiscal  1966  and  1967  for 
arms  purchases.  The  story  also  reports 
that  on  top  of  that  loan.  Brazil  has  re- 
ceived another  $10  million  worth  of  arms 
credit  directly  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. That  is  a  total  of  $53  million. 

That  is  a  good  deal  for  any  country  to 
obligate  Itself  for  to  buy  military  equip- 
ment. There  is  nothing  productive  about 
arms.  They  are  not  wealth  creating; 
their  cost  is  not  self-liquidating.  These 
loans  cannot  be  amortized  out  of  earn- 
in'/s  because  there  are  no  earnings. 

In  fiscal  year  1966.  Brazil  received 
from  this  country  in  direct  bilateral  eco- 
nomic aid  $383.6  million.  That  Includes 
food  for  peace,  but  excludes  assistance 
we  provided  Brazil  through  the  Inter- 
American  Bank  and  other  multilateral 
agencies. 

The  economic  aid  bill  for  Brazil  la 
something  less  than  that  this  year.  We 
are  not  allowed  to  use  the  figures  in  pub- 
lic, though  there  Is  no  good  reason  why 
the  American  people  should  not  know 
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what  the  Brazilian  Government  knows 
about  how  much  aid  it  will  get  from  this 
country  in  fiscal  1967  and  1968. 

This  is  an  example  of  government  by 
secrecy,  an  example  of  concealing  from 
the  American  people  facts  they  are  en- 
titled to  know,  against  which  I  shall  al- 
ways raise  my  voice  In  protest  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  That  is  why  I  have 
been  heard,  year  after  year,  making  a 
plea  for  taking  the  label  "secret"  off  the 
reports  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  our  aid  dol- 
lars. As  I  have  been  heard  to  say  so  many 
times,  there  is  no  substitute  in  a  democ- 
racy for  full  public  disclosure  of  the 
public's  business.  If  the  American  tax- 
payers knew  the  facts  about  foreign  aid, 
if  the  American  taxpayers  knew  the 
facts  about  American  aid,  if  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  knew  that  what  we  were 
doing  was  building  up  oligarchies,  jtmtas, 
and  dictatorships  throughout  the  world, 
Instead  of  coming  to  the  assistance  of 
the  economic  needs  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world,  I  have  not  any  doubt  that  our  for- 
eign policy  would  be  changed  by  the  de- 
mand of  the  American  people.  That  is 
why  the  few  of  us  who  are  willing  to 
speak  must  continue  to  dare  to  speak 
today  to  tell  the  American  people,  "You 
are  not  given  the  facts  by  your  Govern- 
ment, because  your  Govenunent  does  not 
dare  put  in  your  hands  the  facts  about 
foreign  policy,  including  military  aid  and 
economic  aid  as  well." 

Over  the  years  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  we  have  made  available  over  $2 
billion  to  Brazil  in  economic  assistance. 
About  three-fourths  of  that  is  in  loans. 
Brazil  owes  us  $1.6  billion. 

Repayment  of  that  amount  is  one  of 
the  major  economic  problems  Brazil  will 
face  in  the  immediate  future.  We  have 
already  begun  rescheduling  loan  repay- 
ment from  Brazil. 

I  find  it  impossible  to  see  how  anyone 
in  this  coimtry  or  in  Brazil  thinks  that 
country  will  ever  repay  loans  made  for 
military  weapons.  Look  ahead  to  the  5 
years  from  now  when  these  arms  loans 
will  fall  due.  We  will  hear  it  said  that  the 
weapons  bought  5  years  ago  are  now  ob- 
solete and  have  no  value.  Why,  Brazil  will 
say  to  the  Pentagon,  should  we  be  ex- 
pected to  repay  loans  for  equipment  that 
already  needs  replacing?  I  might  add. 
'In  fact,  you  are  being  made  gifts  right 
now,  but  being  told  you  are  receiving 
loans." 

Knowing  the  histoi-y  and  record  of  the 
Pentagon,  it  will  agree  that  what  Brazil 
needs  is  replacement,  not  repayment.  And 
the  Pentagon  will  come  to  Congress  and 
plead  that  we  must  either  wipe  the 
Brazilian  credit  off  the  books  or  give  the 
Pentagon  the  money  to  repay  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  Even  if  Brazil  should  de- 
cide to  repay  arms  loans,  the  American 
economic  assistance  program  will  be  ex- 
pected to  make  up  the  loss  to  the 
Brazilian  budget. 

In  my  opinion,  the  whole  arrangement 
with  Pentagon  credit  and  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  is  nothing  more  than  a 
device  for  extracting  more  money  from 
Congress  for  the  distribution  of  weapons 
among  undeveloped  countries.  It  will  be 
paid  for  by  the  American  taxpayers,  in 


one  way  or  another,  and  I  doubt  that 
anyone  now  busily  arranging  these  trans- 
actions cares  much  whether  the  loan  is 
forgiven,  paid  by  AID,  or  paid  by  the 
Pentagon.  The  main  idea  is  just  to  keep 
the  arms  flowing  into  Brazil,  Argentina, 
Peru,  Venezuela,  and  Chile,  and  other 
Latin  American  countries. 

The  story  with  Argentina  Is  much  the 
same  as  with  Brazil.  It,  too,  has  a  mili- 
tary government  that  took  over  the  gov- 
ernment, thinking  It  had  the  blessing  of 
the  Pentagon  in  so  doing.  Argentina  has 
received  through  the  covert  Export-Im- 
port Bank  arms  financing  $21  million, 
and  another  $1  million  through  direct 
Pentagon  lending,  according  to  the  New 
York  Times  story — which,  I  want  to  say 
to  the  Senate,  is  accurate. 

Argentina  does  not  receive  from  us 
anything  like  the  amount  of  assistance 
Brazil  received;  but  her  debts  to  the 
United  States  are  still  very  substantial — 
$374  million.  In  fact,  external  debt  owed 
not  only  here  but  in  Europe  is  one  of 
Argentina's  biggest  economic  headaches. 
An  arms  loan  will  make  it  bigger  and 
more  painful. 

A  third  country  on  the  Eximbank  list 
for  arms  is  Venezuela.  It  has  received 
$19  million  in  Pentagon  credit  and  $29 
million  in  Bank  credit,  for  a  total  of  $48 
million  arms  loans  for  the  last  2  fiscal 
years. 

Despite  its  great  wealth  in  oil  reserves, 
Venezuela  continues  in  a  precarious  fi- 
nancial condition.  It  still  owes  the  United 
States  $225  million  in  foreign  assistance 
debt.  These  arms  loans  are  short  term, 
running  from  5  to  7  years,  according  to 
this  published  report.  How  is  she  going 
to  repay  $48  million  to  the  United  States 
within  5  to  7  years,  unless  by  getting 
more  economic  assistance  from  us  at  the 
same  time?  That  is  what  she  will  ask  for 
and  that  is  what  she  will  get  unless  Con- 
gress stops  the  meri-y-go-round  involved 
in  this  whole  foreign  aid  program. 

Peru  is  perhaps  the  most  unfortunate 
example  in  this  group.  Peru  received 
$18.5  million  in  aid  from  us  in  fiscal  year 
1966  and  more  than  that  in  1967.  She 
is  in  such  dire  economic  straits  that  she 
has  sought  a  commodity  loan  from  us 
which  will  merely  cover  her  foreign  ex- 
change shortage,  without  going  into  any 
particular  development  project.  Yet  Peru 
has  received  a  $4  million  Export-Import 
Bank  loan  and  $1  million  directly  from 
the  Pentagon  for  arms  purchases — not 
for  bread,  but  for  bullets;  and  I  use  that 
again  to  illustrate  what  Latin  America 
needs.  Latin  America  needs  bread,  not 
bullets,  if  we  are  going  to  help  save  Latin 
America  from  one  Communist  takeover 
after  another.  In  my  judgment,  the  type 
of  military  aid  we  pour  into  Latin  Amer- 
ica produces  more  Communists  in  Latin 
America  than  any  other  force  at  work  in 
Latin  America  in  behalf  of  the  Com- 
munists. When  are  we  going  to  learn  that 
the  building  up  of  military  dictatorships 
does  not  produce  freedom  in  Latin 
America? 

Peru  is  also  seeking  to  buy  more  weap- 
ons in  Europe,  including  jets  from 
France  and  Great  Britain.  In  order  to 
do  that,  she  needs  more  financial  help 
from  us  through  AID.  She  already  owes 
us  $200  million,  in  round  numbers. 
I  can  only  say  of  these  programs  that 


they  constitute  a  fraud  upon  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers,  at  least  upon  those  few 
who  still  think  that  economic  aid  is  for 
the  purpose  of  economic  improvement  in 
the  lives  and  opportunities  available  to 
the  people  receiving  it. 

The  growth  of  military  assistance  in 
Latin  America  since  1964  suggests  that 
we  are  using  aid  there  to  finance  the  ex- 
port of  American  armaments  to  people 
who  can  ill  afford  to  pay  for  them.  If  we 
do  not  extend  grant  military  aid,  then 
we  extend  credit  that  will  necessitate 
more  economic  aid. 

The  fifth  Latin  American  country  on 
the  Country-X  list  is  Chile.  Chile  is  a 
coimtry  of  small  population.  It  has  9 
million  people;  it  received  $107  million 
in  all  forms  of  economic  aid  from  the 
United  States  in  fiscal  year  1966. 

ChUe  has  had  the  largest  amounts  of 
American  assistance  on  a  per  capita 
basis  of  any  coimtry  on  the  South  Ameri- 
can Continent.  It  ranks  with  South 
Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Republic 
in  this  respect.  Chile  owes  us  $737  mil- 
lion, according  to  published  AID  figures. 
But  here  again,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  is  providing  credit  to  Chile  in  the 
amount  of  $1  million  for  the  purchase 
of  weapons. 

With  the  exception  of  Chile,  these 
Latin  American  countries  have  received 
their  arms  credits  at  a  subsidized  inter- 
est rate,  meaning  that  they  pay  less  for 
the  use  of  the  money  than  it  costs  us  to 
borrow  it. 

As  for  repayment,  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  by  the  time  these  loans 
fall  due,  each  of  these  coimtries  will  be 
back  asking  for  new  military  equipment. 
Whatever  the  Export-Import  Bank 
decides,  and  whatever  the  Pentagon  de- 
cides, I  am  convinced  that  the  funds  we 
have  provided  for  economic  development 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  are  going 
to  be  used  to  replace  resources  diverted 
into  military  equipment  and  military  es- 
tablishments. We  will  have  to  take  an- 
other look  at  this  whole  problem  when 
we  take  up  the  foreign  aid  bill  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  particularly  as  it  authorizes 
funds  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Tliere  is  another  aspect  of  this  matter 
on  which  I  would  like  to  comment.  In 
May,  I  presided  over  a  series  of  hearings 
of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
in  Portland.  Oreg.  The  objective  of  these 
sessions  was  to  evaluate  the  long-term 
potential  for  developing  exports  in  Pacific 
Northwest  regional  products. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  largest  ex- 
port item  from  the  Northwest  is  grains, 
and  the  principal  industry  of  that  area 
is  forest  products.  These  industries  exist 
to  serve  the  basic  human  needs  for  food 
and  shelter. 

However,  the  record  of  the  Portland 
hearing  is  noticeably  lacking  in  refer- 
ences to  the  activities  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  in  relation  to  the  potentials 
and  problems  of  the  exporters  of  that 
region. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in 
its  January  report — "Arms  Sales  and 
Foreign  Policy,"  committee  print  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
90th  Congress,  first  session — is  expUcit  on 
the  subject  of  the  services  being  rendered 
by  the  Bank  to  assist  military  sales  on 
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credit.  These  loans  are  on  concessional 
terms,  both  as  to  the  interest  rate  of 
about  5V2  percent  and  the  length  of  the 
loan  which  ranges  from  5  to  7  years.  In 
addition,  the  'Country  X  loans' '  go  into 
a  general  fund,  which  is  then  disbursed 
at  the  complete  discretion  of  the  Defense 
Department. 

The  'Washington  Post,  in  an  article  of 
July  17, 1967.  reportvS  that,  since  1963.  the 
Bank  has  loaned  about  $1.5  billion  to  for- 
eign nations  for  US.  military  equipment 
under  these  programs.  It.  therefore,  ap- 
pears that  the  help  which  the  Bank  has 
given  in  the  arms  area  has  been  very  sub- 
stantial. 

For  my  part.  I  should  like  to  see  at 
least  an  equal  degree  of  diligence  in  as- 
sisting the  medium  .size  and  small  ex- 
porters of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  whose 
products  would  serve  as  a  better  reflec- 
tion of  our  Nations  desire  for  peace, 
stability,  and  a  better  life  for  its  trading 
partners  abroad. 

I  ask  linanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  Washington  Post  to  which  I 
refer  be  printed  following  my  remark.";. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  exhibit  1. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  plead  for  aid  of  an  eco- 
nomic nature,  which  will  help  develop  the 
economic  productive  power  of  a  given 
country  to  the  economic  advantage  of 
the  mass  of  its  people;  but  I  warn  the 
Senate  once  again  that  If  we  continue 
with  this  kind  of  military  aid.  we  will 
only  Impoverish  even  more  the  economy 
of  the  countries  involved. 

I  am  for  military  aid  to  Latin  America. 
but  an  entirely  different  type  of  military 
aid.  I  sun  for  the  kind  of  military  aid  that 
will  maintain  internal  order.  That  is  not 
what  they  are  asking  for.  Jet  fighters, 
submarines,  destroyers,  tanks,  heavy  ar- 
tillery equipment,  are  not  what  any  Latin 
American  country  needs  to  maintain  in- 
ternal order. 

Every  Senator  knows  there  is  no 
danger  of  a  war  between  two  Latin 
American  countries,  and  we  all  know- 
why.  'We  would  not  permit  it  The  OAS 
would  not  permit  it.  Therefore,  the  type 
of  military  aid  that  we  are  .sending  into 
Latin  America  is  not  u.^eful  for  maintain- 
ing: internal  order.  It  is  useful  for  main- 
taining a  military  class,  an  oligarchy,  in 
order  to  suppre.ss.  may  I  say,  the  devel- 
opment of  democratic  institutions. 

The  kind  of  aid  I  have  always  sup- 
ported, and  will  continue  to  support,  the 
ceiling  I  got  throut'h  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  this  year  will  provide — 
a  ceiling  of  not  more  than  $55  million. 
but  a  celling  sufficient  to  provide  ma- 
chlneguns,  helicopters,  pistols,  rifles,  and 
small  arms.  That  is  what  is  needed  in 
Latin  America  to  maintain  internal 
order;  not  the  kind  of  military  aid  that 
we  have  been  providing. 

That  Is  why  I  support  the  Ellender 
amendment.  It  will  place  the  necessary 
restrictions  on  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
It  will  place  restrictions  indirectly,  may 
I  say,  on  the  Pentagon,  in  regard  to  its 
credit  procedure.  Because  what  Is  hap- 
pening? The  heads  of  the  great  munition 


manufacturers  and  the  great  aircraft 
plants  building  military  planes  send  their 
salesmen  into  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries to  sell  those  countries  military 
equipment  that  they  should  not  buy 
under  any  circumstances,  knowing  tliat 
they  can  collect  from  the  Pentagon  and 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  who  supply  the 
credit  for  that  kind  of  sales. 

That  is  not  the  kind  of  sales  we  ought 
to  be  encouraging  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries.  The  great  danger,  may  I  say. 
is  that  if  we  do  not  stop  it.  I  believe  we 
will  play  right  into  the  hands  of  Com- 
munist forces  in  Latin  America. 

Oh.  I  know  the  argument  against  me 
will  be.  "But  do  you  want  them  to  go  to 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia  to  buy 
this  equipment?" 

My  answer  is  that  I  do  not  want  my 
country  to  yield  to  that  kind  of  inter- 
national blackmail.  Therefore,  my  an- 
swer to  those  countries  would  be.  "If  that 
is  your  policy,  go  to  England,  go  to 
France,  go  to  Russia,  but  do  not  come  to 
us  .seeking  economic  aid  in  order  to  use 
that  as  a  means  of  repayment  for  your 
purchases  In  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
Russia." 

I  al.so  would  have  my  country  make 
very  clear  to  Great  Britain  and  France, 
"If  you  want  to  be  a  party  to  this  shock- 
ing arms  race  around  the  world,  that  Is 
endangering  peace  with  every  enlarge- 
ment of  the  race,  you  take  the  respon- 
sibility." But  I  would  tell  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  these  other  countries,  "E>o 
not  come  to  us  and  expect  us  to  pay  off 
these  loans  through  increa.sed  foreign 
aid."  For  they  must  recognize  that  we  are 
all  in  the  same  boat  together  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  are  going  to  turn  to 
placid  seas  of  peace,  or  whether  we  are 
going  to  direct  the  course  of  our  ship  of 
state  into  the  whirlpools  and  rapids  of 
world  war. 

Unless  we  .stop  this  arms  race,  and  un- 
less wf»  demonstrate  that  we  are  willing 
to  stop  it  in  Latin  America,  who  in  the 
world  can  trust  our  alleged  good  faith? 
Not  many. 

When  you  start  analyzing  the  impli- 
cations of  the  Ellender  amendment,  you 
come  to  grips  with  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous foreign  policy  problems  thst  con- 
front the  Republic  I  support  it.  because 
I  think  it  is  a  demonstration  of  .in  effec- 
tive anti-Ccmmunist  program,  and  also 
a  demonstration  of  what  needs  to  be 
done  to  promote  the  cause  of  peace  in 
the  world. 

Exhibit  1 
B.\NK  Faces  Grilling  o.n   Ar.ms  Loans — Ex- 
port-Import  Aides  To   TE.STtFY   on   Funds 
FOR  FoREio.v  Nations 

Export-Import  Bnnk  ofncl.ils  are  due  t'l  go 
before  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  tocl.iy  to  testify  on  secret  loans 
to  foreign  nations  used  to  purchase  .'\inerlcan 
arms. 

The  closed  Committee  hearing  could  place 
fresh  obstacles  in  the  path  of  a  bill  to  extend 
the  llfp  of  the  bank,  and  bring  new  curbs 
on  Its  operations. 

The  Committee  goes  Into  the  hearing  with 
information  that  the  bank  loaned  over  $1 
bllUon  for  arms  purchases  over  the  last  two 
years. 

The  Pentagon  encouraged  some  of  the 
loans,  according  to  Committee  sources,  to 
the  point  of  promising  to  repay  the  money 
If  the  borrowers  did  not. 


Harold  P.  Linder.  president  of  the  Export- 
Imp>ort  Bank  and  also  Its  chairman,  Is  sched- 
uled to  testify  So  are  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Joseph  W  Barr,  presidential 
aide  'Walt  W.  Rostow  and  a  Pentagon  official, 
probably  John  T.  McNaughton,  who  headed 
the  Pentagon's  International  Security  Affairs 
office  before  being  named  Navy  Secretary, 

Congress  has  known  that  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  helps  to  finance  American  arms 
purchases.  But  some  lawmakers  have  com- 
plained that  the  bank  has  not  disclosed  where 
much  of  this  money  is  going 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
In  a  staH  study  released  Jan,  30,  called  these 
transactions  'Country  X  loans. '■  The  Com- 
mittee said  the  Pentagon  uses  the  money  for 
underdeveloped  countries  and  "the  ExlmbarU 
does  not  know  or  want  to  know  where  this 
money  goes," 

The  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee does  want  to  know,  according  to  a 
spokesman,  and  called  today's  meeting  to 
find  out. 

A  key  question,  he  said,  was  whether  the 
Pentagon-backed  loans  to  underdeveloped 
countries  for  American  military  equipment 
amount  to  the  bank  Intruding  on  US  for- 
eign policy. 

PtmPOSE  OF  BANK 

The  stated  purpoee  of  the  Expr.rt-Import 
Bank  "Is  to  aid  in  financing  and  to  facilitate 
exports  and  Imports  and  the  cxch.-inge  of 
conunodltles"  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  nations.  The  bank  has  stressed  In  Its 
annual  reports  how  its  long-term  loans  have 
helped  develop  the  economies  of  countries 
receiving  the  money 

Since  1963.  the  bank  has  loaned  about  $15 
blUlon  to  foreign  nations  for  US.  mllttarr 
equipment  Congre.sslonal  sources  said  all  but 
about  $200  million  of  that  total  was  loaned 
during  ascal  1966  and  1967 

Almost  $600  mlUlon  of  that  $1  billion-plus 
loaned  In  fiscal  1966  and  1967  was  "country  X 
loans."   according    to    congressional    sources. 

The  Pentagon  spokesman  is  expected  to  be 
questioned  today  on  what  nations  are  "X" 
countries,  how  much  monev  they  got  and 
what  they  did  with  It.  This  Informntlon  is 
nr,t  found  in  any  public  document. 

military  assistance 

Even  the  money  provided  under  the 
Pentagon's  Military  Assistance  Program  for 
.irms  purchases  by  foreign  nations  is  ac- 
counted for  In  only  general  terms  in  public 
reports 

There  al.'-eady  Is  considerable  pressure  In 
Congress  to  cut  back  on  military  i.<!.'il.?tance 
in  hopes  this  will  slow  down  the  worlds  arms 
r.tce.  .Any  disclosure  about  Export-Import 
Bank  transactions  relating  to  arm.s  could 
have  a  major  effect  on  that  i.sAue, 

Tlie  Hous"  Banking  and  Currency  Conimlt- 
tee  has  approved  a  bill  extending  "the  life  of 
the  bank  for  ft-,  e  years  beyond  Its  current 
expiration  date  of  Juno  30.  1968.  Tlie  bill 
would  also  Increase  the  total  allowable  out- 
standing obligations  from  the  present  39  bil- 
lion to  $13'2  billion. 

Several  lawmakers  are  out  aire  idy  t.i  curb 
the  bank's  operations.  For  example,  some  law- 
makers are  opp<ised  to  permitting  the  h.inlc 
t-o  loan  .$50  million  to  help  build  an  Italian 
Fiat  auto  plant  In  Russia. 

.Sen.  Allen  J.  Ellender  (D-La.)  Intends  to 
try  to  restrict  loans  for  arms  once  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  hill  gets  to  the  Scii.ite. 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  M:insne!d 
(Mont.)  said  yesterday  he  knew  of  no  plans 
to  hold  special  hearings  In  the  Senate  on  the 
bank's  loans  for  arms. 

Chairman  Wright  Pr^tman  (D-Tex  1  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  had 
planned  to  seek  a  rule  for  the  b.-ink  bill 
Tuesday — the  last  step  before  the  measure 
would  be  taken  tip  on  the  House  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  'Vv'ho 
yields  time':' 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  consider  the  ques- 
tions pending  before  us  in  connection 
with  this  legislation,  I  think  'we  have  a 
responsibility  to  consider  it  in  terms  of 
what  our  policy  is  now — not  what  it  was 
in  the  thirties,  not  what  it  was  following 
World  War  II,  not  what  it  was  through 
the  fifties,  but  what  it  is  now. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency is  not  normally  concerned  with 
this  national  policy.  'We  have  been  con- 
cerned with  it  in  recent  days  and  weeks 
because  an  instrument  which  is  under 
our  jurisdiction — the  Export-Import 
Baiik— has  been  involved. 

History  tells  us  that  in  the  1930's  the 
reaction  against  the  merchants  of  death 
was  so  great  that  Conp^ress  enacted  the 
Neutrality  Act,  to  prevent  and  prohibit 
the  export  of  arms  by  the  private  sector 
of  our  economy.  During  'World  War  II, 
we  found  that  an  inhibiting  and  shack- 
ling policy;  and  to  get  around  it,  we  en- 
acted the  lend-lease  policy,  which  un- 
leashed the  greatest  overseas  flow  of  arms 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  to  serve  our 
national  interest. 

Following  World  War  II,  in  our  ef- 
forts to  build  up  the  free  world  posture 
against  what  we  considered  to  be  an  im- 
minent Communist  threat,  we  continued 
that  policy  of  arming  the  free  world. 
Because  the  free  world  could  not  afford 
to  purchase  the  arms,  we  provided  them 
under  grant  programs:  and  throughout 
the  fifties,  we  gave  arms  to  Western  Eu- 
rope and  to  mature  nations  around  the 
globe.  For  what  purpose?  To  serve  our 
national  interest. 

Then,  as  those  nations  began  to  lift 
themselves  up  from  their  postwar  weak- 
ness, and  began  to  develop  economic  via- 
bility, questions  were  asked  in  Congress, 
"Why  should  not  those  nations  begin  to 
pay  for  their  arms,  making  contributions 
of  their  own  to  their  own  security  and 
the  security  of  the  free  world'  ' 

It  was  in  response  to  such  questions 
that  we  began  to  develop  the  instruments 
of  our  current  policy,  to  make  it  possible 
to  sell  arms  to  those  people,  and  to  ex- 
tend credit  when  it  was  necessary. 

So  what  is  the  nature  of  our  policy — 
not  our  1930's  policy  or  our  1940's  policy 
or  our  1950's  policy,  but  our  present  pol- 
icy— toward  developing  countries,  with 
respect  to  arms? 

I  have  heard  cumulative  figures  used 
in  this  debate  of  the  billions  that  we  have 
spent  over  the  years. 

I  think  the  figure  of  $37  billion  and 
other  figures  have  been  used.  Those  fig- 
ures are  a  reflection  of  our  policy  as  it 
existed  in  the  fifties.  What  we  are  talk- 
ing about  with  respect  to  the  pending 
bill  and  the  pending  amendment  is  our 
policy  now. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  the  Sen- 
ate know  what  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  was  told  with  respect 
to  our  policy. 

The  testimony  by  Mr.  Rostow  made 
the  point  that  90  percent  of  the  transac- 
tions about  which  we  are  talking  were 
transactions  made  with  the  industrial- 
ized developed  countries  of  the  world. 
Principally  Europe.  Those  sales  are  not 
the  subject  of  this  amendment  whatso- 
ever. What  we  are  talking  about  Ls  the 


remaining  10  percent.  And  Mr.  Rostow 
had  this  to  say  about  it: 

The  remaining  10  percent  of  our  sales  go 
to  the  developing  countries  of  the  Near  and 
Middle  Kast,  Africa,  Latin  America  and  East 
Asia.  Here  the  policy  considerations  govern- 
ing our  arms  sales  are  more  complex  and 
extremely  sensitive. 

Many  of  these  developing  countries  have 
not  yet  met  the  minimum  needs  of  their 
people  for  social  and  economic  progress.  It 
has  been  the  policy  of  our  government  since 
President  Truman's  time  to  help  these  gov- 
ernments through  our  economic  assistance 
programs  to  build  a  better  way  of  life  for 
their  people. 

I  point  out  that  these  are  the  words  of 
an  administration  representative  de- 
fending our  present  arms  policy  with  re- 
gard to  developed  nations. 

I  continue  to  read  from  his  testimony : 

These  needs — 

These  economic  needs — 

are  urgent  and  substantial.  The  diversion 
of  resources  away  from  economic  and  social 
development  Into  military  expenditures  is, 
therefore,  something  we  all  deplore.  At  the 
same  time  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that 
the  first,  fundamental  and  inescapable  re- 
quirement for  economic  and  social  progress 
in  any  country  Is  a  minimum  level  of  internal 
and  external  security. 

Many  of  these  countries  have  legitimate 
armament  needs;  they  face  internal  or  ex- 
ternal threats  to  their  security,  or  both.  In 
Latin  America,  Castroism  now  threatens  sta- 
bility by  supporting  dissident  and  extremist 
elements,  and  by  spawning  guerrilla  warfare 
in  countries  such  as  Guatemala,  'Venezuela, 
Colombia  and  Bolivia.  In  Asia,  Communist 
China  poses  an  obvious  threat  to  all  the 
countries  on  Its  perimeter.  And  In  the  Near 
and  Middle  East,  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  has 
smoldered  for  two  decades,  along  with  the 
struggle  for  dominance  between  the  more 
radical  and  the  more  moderate  regimes  of  the 
region. 

Two  struggles,  which  as  you  note  the  So- 
viet Union  has  exploited  with,  its  enormous 
arms  sales  Into  that  area. 

Having  quoted  those  general  comments 
of  an  administration  witness  on  this 
legislation,  let  me  now  turn  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  the 
subject  of  Latin  America  as  presented  to 
the  House  committee.  'We  are  here  talk- 
ing about  current  policy,  not  the  policy 
of  the  thirties,  the  forties,  or  the  fifties, 
and  not  accumulated  policy,  but  the  cur- 
rent policy. 

I  read  what  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  to  say  on  this  subject: 

Arms  policy  with  respect  to  Latin  America 
has  effectively  restrained  both  the  level  and 
the  character  of  armaments  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  in  recent  years.  In  the  1950s,  we 
encouraged  our  Latin  American  allies  to  build 
up  their  forces  for  purposes  of  hemispheric 
defense.  Since  1961,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  followed  a  dlfiferent  course  and  has 
progressively  persuaded  the  Latin  Americans 
to  thin  out  their  Inventories,  to  shift  away 
from  cumbersome  conventional  structures 
and  to  substitute  smaller,  Ughter  equipment 
designed  for  Internal  security.  Grant  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Latin  America  is  being 
progressively  reduced.  The  result  clearly 
demonstrates  that  the  policy  of  restraint  has 
been  successful.  Defense  expenditures  in 
Latin  America  average  1.7%  of  GNP  (com- 
pared with  8.6%  In  the  U.S.,  5.9%  in  the  UK, 
6.0%  in  Turkey  and  4.1%  In  Germany).  The 
number  of  items  of  major  equipment — com- 
bat aircraft,  tanks  and  combat  vessels — has 
steadily  decreased  over  the  past  five  or  six 
years.  There  are  about  twice  as  many  combat 


aircraft  In  Sweden  alone  as  in  the  whole  of 
Latin  America;  there  are  only  three-quarters 
as  many  tanks  as  in  Belgium. 

There  are  no  supersonic  aircraft  In  Latin 
American  Inventories.  This  is  due  in  large 
measure  to  United  States  efforts  over  the 
past  several  years.  But  it  Is  unrealistic  to  ex- 
pect the  Latin  Americans  to  foreswear  mod- 
ern aircraft  forever.  A  number  of  their  Jets 
are  of  pre-Korean  vintage  and  are  old  and 
worn  out.  The  Latin  Americans  want  to  re- 
place them,  in  smaller  numbers,  and  as  eco- 
nomically as  possible.  They  are  Interested  in 
new  airplanes  with  a  long  life  span  to  amor- 
tize the  Investment  cost.  Their  determina- 
tion to  procure  modern  aircraft  from  some 
source  highlights  the  troubling  question  of 
how  to  respond  to  each  request  for  the  pur- 
chase of  United  States  arme. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  point 
was  made  by  my  distiiiguished  friend, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  a 
moment  ago  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  preservation  and  the  timing  of  the 
order,  aircraft  is  not  a  requirement. 

I  take  issue  with  that  from  the  mili- 
tary point  of  view  and  address  myself  to 
what  the  Senator  has  pointed  out  about 
the  need  for  aircraft  in  the  military  as- 
sistance of  Latin  America. 

The  fact  is  that  the  trouble  they  are 
likely  to  face  will  be  guerrilla  warfare 
of  the  type  for  which  men  are  being 
trained  and  prepared  in  Cuba  by  the 
Castroites.  They  can  anticipate  that  any 
kind  of  insurrection  that  arises  will  be 
a  Castroite  incited  insurrection  in  which 
case  the  major  difference  very  often  is 
between  the  regular  and  guerrilla  forces 
and  the  availability  of  close  airports 
from  which  to  control  the  air  space  over 
the  area  where  the  action  occurs. 

We  have  learned  that  lesson  in  'Viet- 
nam. Aircraft  is  a  part  of  the  vital  In- 
ventory, even  so  far  as  preserving  inter- 
nal order  in  the  underdeveloped  areas. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  agree  completely  with 
what  he  has  had  to  say. 

I  continue  with  a  further  segment  of 
the  testimony  from  Secretary  McNa- 
mara: 

This  Is  a  question  to  which  the  Executive 
Branch  continues  to  give  searching  atten- 
tion. The  dilemmas  are  real.  Should  sale  be 
refused  when  the  requesting  country  Is 
threatened  with  aggression  by  a  well- 
equipped  and  hostile  neighbor?  Or  when  the 
dynamics  of  Its  Internal  politics  make  it  more 
likely  than  not  that  the  country  must  other- 
wise accept  equipment  and  advisers  from 
Communist  countries?  Or  when  it  is  more 
likely  than  not  that  the  country  will  other- 
wise buy  more  expensive  and  sophisticated 
equipment  elsewhere  lii  the  world,  thereby 
Jeopardizing  its  economic  development  and 
increasing  the  political  strains  in  our  rela- 
tionship. 

I  have  satisfied  myself  that  effective  con- 
duct of  United  States  foreign  policy  and  the 
protection  of  the  national  Interest  does  not 
warrant  a  blanket  denial  of  such  sales 
requests. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  debating  In 
corme-tion  with  this  amendment 
whether  we  should  have  an  unlimited 
arms  race  on  the  face  of  the  globe  stim- 
ulated by  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  Senator  on  either  side  of  this 
issue  who  would  support  such  a  propo- 
sition. 
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What  we  are  debating  is  what  if  any 
kind  of  arms  policy  do  we  need  in  the 
light  of  realities  not  only  for  ourselves 
for  the  strong,  industrial  countries  of 
Europe  and  for  other  parts  of  the  globe. 
but  also  for  the  developing  or  less  de- 
veloped countries  of  the  globe 

What  responsibility  if  any  should  we 
bear  to  them,  and  is  our  present  policy 
unrealistic  and  excessive  in  its  terms? 

We  face  such  questions  as  these: 
Should  we  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances— under  any  conceivable  circum- 
stances— provide  arms  to  the  develop- 
ing countries  of  the  world?  That  is  one 
of  the  questions.  Should  we  never  pro- 
vide arms,  under  any  circumstances? 
This  question  is  pertinent,  because  the 
committee  bill  does  this:  First,  it  pro- 
hibits sales  to  the  developing  countries. 
but,  second,  it  gives  Presidential  discre- 
tion to  make  exceptions  and  to  waive  the 
prohibition  when  in  his  judgment  the  na- 
tional interest  requires  it.  That  is  the  way 
the  committee  answered  the  question. 

Should  we  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, provide  arms  for  the  developing 
countries?  If  our  answer  to  that  question 
is  that  we  should  not  adopt  any  such  in- 
flexible policy,  then  the  second  qufstlcn 
is  this:  Should  we  never,  under  any  con- 
ceivable circumstances,  provide  credit 
to  make  it  possible  for  developing  coun- 
tries to  acquire  our  arms? 

Is  there  really  a  Senator  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  who  would  say  that  we 
should  never,  for  the  next  5  years — be- 
cause we  are  talking  about  a  5-year  ex- 
tension of  the  life  of  the  Bank— under 
any  circumstances  that  we  can  conceive 
or  that  we  may  not  conceive,  make  our 
arms  available  to  the  developing  coun- 
tries and  on  credit  terms? 

I  say  that  we  cannot  afford  .such  a  pol- 
icy, which  is  the  policy  that  we  would 
freeze  Into  our  national  lesislative  pol- 
icy if  the  Ellender  amendment  Ls  op- 
posed. 

That  is  the  question.  The  committee 
sunendment  does  not  provide  and  does 
not  give  .support  for  an  unrestrained  and 
escalating  arms  race.  It  d(ies  give  sup- 
port to  a  restrained,  limited,  carefully 
applied  national  policy  of  providing  our 
arms  to  developing  countries  when  the 
President  .say.<^  it  is  in  the  national  inter- 
est. I  say.  Mr  President,  that  we  can  af- 
ford no  less  than  this  type  of  restrained 
policy. 

I  yield  to  thf  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MUSKIK.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  the.se  questions 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  bit 
of  information  for  myself  and  for  other 
Senators. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  were 
five  programs  in  the  department  that 
our  GoveriMiient  had  in  providing  mill- 
tarv  help  to  underdeveloped  countries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Semtor  from  Maine  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  rnay  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  I  will  ask  for  time 
later. 

Mr.  MUoKIE.  I  withdraw  the  request 
for  additional  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  request? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Twenty  minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  20  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  although 
the  bulk  of  the  debate  so  far  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  flowed  from 
the  supporters  of  the  amendment,  it  is 
im[X)rtaiit  to  note  that  there  are  good 
and  cogent  reasons  why  the  committee's 
bill  and  the  committees  good  judgment 
on  this  issue  should  prevail  in  the  com- 
ing vote. 

Two  mam  arguments  have  been  raised 
against  the  preservation  of  Eximbank 
participation  in  arms  sales  agreements 
in  the  manner  arranged  for  by  previous 
Congresses.  By  the  way.  if  Contjress  has 
not  been  aware  of  thi.s.  it  has  been  Con- 
gress' own  fault. 

It  is  said,  first,  that  this  is  not  a  sound 
banking  practice;  .second,  that  arms  sales 
in  and  of  them.selves,  should  be  dras- 
tically curtailed. 

The  argument  that  Exim's  participa- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Defen.se  in 
providing  credit  for  sales  is  somehow 
unsound  as  a  banking  principle  falls  of 
its  own  weight.  The  loans  involved  to 
developed  countries  are  subjected  to  the 
same  credit-risk  investigations  as  are  all 
other  F:xim  loan.s,  and  agreements  are 
entered  into  only  with  sound,  solvent 
nations.  The  loans  Involving  underde- 
veloped countries  are  entered  into  by  the 
Bank  only  because  the  Department  of 
Defense  guarantees  the  loans — and  it  is 
the  best  of  banking  practices  to  accept 
guaranteed  loans.  Therefore,  the  Bank 
is  continuing  its  .sound  banking  practices. 

It  really,  then,  is  not  a  concern  over 
banking  principles  which  chielly  moti- 
vates the  proponents  of  the  amendment, 
including  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  The 
chief  objection  rai.scd  really  is  a  basic 
objection  to  arms  sales  In  general. 

May  I  respectfully  point  out  that  the 
question  of  ending  or  drastically  curtail- 
ing U.S.  arms  sales  is  a  matter  for  de- 
cisions by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  not  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency;  nor  has  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  attempted  to 
infringe  upon  this  jurisdiction  in  the 
current  bill.  We  have  said,  simply,  tliat 
if  arms  sales  and  loans  are  to  be  entered 
Into,  then  Exim  Bank  Is  a  proper  func- 
tionary for  such  transactions. 

This  policy  matter.  I  sup[X)sc,  ulti- 
mately will  be  determined  when  we  are 
asked  to  con.sider  the  Ciiurch  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Then, 
if  it  is  the  will  of  the  Senate  that  the 
underdeveloped  countries  should  be  left 
at  the  mercy  of  Fidel  Castro  or  the  agents 
and  the  satellites  and  those  who  pledge 
themselves  to  the  suzerainty  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  will  have  decided  tiiat  is  the 
IX)licy. 

We  are  determining  a  matter  of  pure 
mechanics  here.  The  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  has  already  approved  an 
amendment  to  its  foreign  aid  bill  that 
would  severely  curtail  arms  sales  ar- 
rangements So  I  believe  that  the  argu- 
ments made  by  the  proponents  of   the 


pending  amendment  should  be  made 
when  that  matter  comes  up  for  consid- 
eration on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I 
might  note  now  that  there  are  those  of 
us  who  would  be  prepared  then  to  debate 
the  wisdom  of  the  principle  with  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  who  supported  the  Church 
amendment.  I  might  also  point  out  thai 
the  foreign  aid  bill  already  reported  by 
the  corresponding  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  does  not  con- 
tain such   a   restrictive  amendment. 

The  points  are  simply  these:  Propo- 
nents of  the  pending  amendment  are 
making  the  v.rong  case,  at  the  wrong 
time,  on  the  wrong  bill.  However,  since 
they  have  chosen  to  raise  some  specific 
objections  about  arms  sales,  I  believe 
that  I  must  respond  to  those  instances, 
even  though  I  am  forced  to  take  time  to 
reply  to  arguments  that  are  not  germane 
to  the  pending  bill. 

Tlie  basic  impression  left  by  the  dis- 
cus.-ion  yesterday  of  U.S.  arms  sales  was 
incorrect.  The  U.S.  program  of  arms  sales 
is  a  program  not  of  arms  escalation; 
rather,  it  Is  a  program  of  arms  control. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  ob- 
jected yesterday  to  .some  arms  sales  to 
Argentina,  which  he  .said  sparked  a  re- 
action on  the  part  of  Chile.  The.se  are 
the  facts  of  that  case:  Argentina.  Chile, 
Peru,  and  other  Latin  Amc->rican  coun- 
tries were  all  seeking  last  year  to  replace 
pre-Korean  war  vintage  aircraft  which 
were  difficult  and  uneconomical  to  main- 
tain, as  the  Senator  from  Maine  pointed 
out  a  moment  ago.  They  preferred  the 
U.S. -manufactured  F-5,  which  is  a  super- 
sonic jet.  We  have  only  a  handful  of  F-5's 
in  our  inventory.  Wo  do  use  extensively  a 
training  version  of  the  F-5.  the  T-38,  a 
fine  aircraft.  It  is  a  supersonic  jet. 

We  offered  Argentina,  instead,  used, 
subsonic,  and  less  expensive.  A-4B's. 
The.se  are  the  Delta  wing  jobs  that  the 
Navy  flies  off  carriers  as  attack  aircraft. 
If  Argentina  had  not  bought  these  from 
us,  she  would  have  accepted  the  ofler 
of  another  nation  to  sell  her  more  ad- 
vanced, newly  manufactured  planes  at 
a  much  higher  price. 

Chile,  when  we  were  subsequently  un- 
able to  supply  more  A— 41J's  because  of 
the  Vietnam  war,  did  buy  more  expen- 
sive, reconditioned,  subsonic  aircraft  in 
Euroix". 

Under  the  circumstances — given  the 
fact  that  Argentina  v/as  going  to  bu;." 
replacement  aircraft  somev/herc — our 
sale  of  the  A-4B's  had  tlie  purpose  and 
etfect  of  minimizing  the  diversion  from 
her  economic  I'esources  and  of  htipint; 
to  control  a  potential  supersonic  arms 
race  and  dampen  it  down.  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult now  to  see  how  our  policy  objectives 
in  Latin  America  would  have  been  better 
.served  if  the  adm!iil.slrr,t:oii  had  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  primly  refusing  to 
sell  any  combat  aircraft  to  Argentina, 
thereby  forcm,'  her  to  do  what  Chile 
did — buy  fa.stcr  planes. 

My  distinguished  friend  and  neighbor, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  for  whom 
I  have  the  highest  rcf;aid,  complained 
here  yesterday  about  some  arms  sales  to 
nations  in  tiie  Middle  East.  Here  are  tl.e 
facts  in  tho-se  cases: 
Our  recent  tank  and  aircraft  sales  to 
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Israel  in  1964  and  1966  were  concluded 
primarily  to  prevent  the  development  of 
an  arms  imbalance  in  the  area  which 
would  have  had  a  seriously  destabilizing 
effect.  The  imbalance  was  being  created 
by  a  heavy  infusion  of  modern  Soviet 
equipment — principally  tanks  and  MIG- 
21s— to  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Syria, 
and  Iraq.  Our  negotiations  with  Israel 
were  protracted,  and  a  serious  American 
effort  was  made  to  have  them  meet  their 
requirements  from  European  markets.  In 
the  end.  however,  and  especially  with  re- 
spect to  aircraft,  available  European 
equipment  proved  either  too  sophisti- 
cated or  too  expensive;  we  at  length  ac- 
ceded to  Israel's  request. 

Our  recent — 1966 — sale  of  aircraft  to 
Jordan  was  the  result  of  a  similar  proc- 
ess. MIG-21's  were  available  at  a  cut- 
rate  price.  The  pressures  were  such  that 
Jordan  asked  the  United  States  to  sell 
suitable  aircraft  on  generous  credit 
terms.  Over  a  period  of  18  months,  we 
repeatedly  insisted  that  Jordan  explore 
all  possibility  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
France.  Sweden,  and  other  markets;  but 
European  prices  and  the  credit  terms 
proved  far  too  severe — far  beyond  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  limited  funds 
available. 

In  the  end,  when  it  appeared  that 
Jordan  would  be  forced  to  accept  MIG 
21'$ — a  move  which  we  regarded  as  inim- 
ical to  the  integrity  of  Jordan  and  a 
grave  danger  to  stability  in  the  Middle 
East — we  agreed  to  sell  Jordan  a  num- 
ber of  F'-104's  from  our  MAP  inventory. 

A  third  example  is  Iran.  The  Shah  is 
increasingly  concerned  with  unsettling 
influences  in  the  Persian  Gulf  generally, 
in  anticipation  of  the  British  departure 
from  Aden  in  early  1968.  We  have  had  a 
longstanding  military  supply  relation- 
ship with  Iran  closely  linked  to  om*  com- 
mon interest  in  CENTO;  this  is  now  in 
transition  from  a  grant  aid  to  a  credit 
sales  program  because  of  Iran's  im- 
proved economy  and  large  oil  revenues 
which  t;reatly  increase  her  ability  to  pay. 

The  Shah  is  the  head  of  a  sovereign 
country  of  23  million  people  with  annual 
oil  revenues  of  approximately  $700  mil- 
lion. He  is  determined  to  have  a  modern 
military  establishment  sufficient  to  meet 
his  assessment  of  Iran's  needs.  Given  this 
situation,  and  the  importance  of  close 
United  States-Iran  relations,  we  were 
persuaded  of  the  cesirability  of  main- 
Uinin;;  a  substantial  program  of  mili- 
tar>-  sales  to  Iran,  always  in  consulta- 
tion with  Iranian  authorities. 

These  examjjles  point  up  the  fact  that 
arms  policy  is  in  i^d  an  instrument  of 
foreign  policy,  and  the  military  sales 
program  i;;  an  accurate  reflection  of  con- 
sidered agreement  at  the  highest  levels 
of  authority. 

The  Defense  Dc-paitnent  does  not  re- 
spond indejjendcntly  to  arms  purchase 
re-quests  from  countries  of  the  Middle 
East,  Asia,  Latin  America,  c.iid  Africa  and 
other  u:iderdeveloped  areas.  These  re- 
quests are  subject  to  intensive  review  and 
debate  v.ithin  the  executive  branch. 
U.sual!y,  serious  efforts  are  made  to  re- 
duce tiiem  in  quantitative  or  qualita- 
tive terms  Non-U.S.  alternative  sources 
of  supply  are  often  sought  for  foreign 
policy  reasons;  and  a  sale  is  made  only 
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following  a  considered  conclusion  that 
balance  of  payments  considerations 
aside  U.S.  interests  could  not  otherwise 
be  safeguarded. 

In  recognition  of  the  concern  voiced 
about  arms  sales  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee has  In  the  pending  bill  placed  lim- 
itations on  the  amount  of  such  sales  in 
which  Eximbank  may  participate.  And, 
we  have  required  that  prompt  and  com- 
plete details  about  any  such  loai^  be 
provided  by  the  executive  branch  to  the 
committee  and  the  Congress. 

The  Senate  may  be  assured  that  the 
committee  intends  to  meet  its  responsi- 
bilities to  obtain  and  review  such  infor- 
mation and  to  recommend  such  further 
changes  in  the  law  as  may  be  warranted. 

Now,  let  us  recall  briefly  how  the  Exim- 
bank got  into  this  business  in  the  be- 
ginning : 

The  Eximbank  is  a  vital  element  of 
the  goveriunental  complex  required  to 
accomplish  a  level  of  military  sales  that 
meets  the  requirements  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  and  security  interests.  It  operates 
to  extend  loans  directly,  or  indirectly 
with  a  DOD  guaranty. 

It  also  facilitates  private  financing  of 
military  exports  in  ways  that  could  not 
be  accomplished  eflSciently  by  other  ele- 
ments of  the  U.S.  Government — unless  we 
were  to  create  a  DOD  banking  institu- 
tion to  operate  in  the  financial  market; 
and  we  do  not  consider  that  desirable. 

Congress  has  made  clear  the  basic  ob- 
jectives of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act: 
to  promote  the  peace  of  the  world  and 
the  foreign  policy,  security,  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States,  first,  by 
fostering  an  improved  climate  of  politi- 
cal independence  and  individual  liberty; 
second,  by  improving  the  ability  of  free 
countries  and  international  organiza- 
tions to  deter  or,  if  necessary,  defeat 
communism  or  Communist  supported  ag- 
gression; and,  third,  by  facilitating  ar- 
rangements for  individual  and  collec- 
tive security  and  stability  in  the  develop- 
ing free  countries  essential  to  their  more 
rapid  social,  economic,  and  political 
progress. 

Over  the  years  there  has  been  general 
agreement  that  these  objectives  are  ap- 
propriate and  should  be  implemented. 
Discussion  has  focused  on  the  best 
means  of  implementation. 

In  1954,  following  several  years  of 
high  level  grant  aid,  congressional  senti- 
ment began  to  move  toward  the  view 
that  both  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance should  emphasize  loans  rather  than 
grants  wherever  possible.  The  1955  leg- 
islation made  reference  to  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  for  the  first  time,  stating: 

Funds  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  as- 
sistance on  terms  of  repayment  may  be  allo- 
cated to  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington which  may,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Ex-Im  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as 
amended,  make  and  administer  credit  on 
such  terms. 

In  the  following  years,  Congress  in- 
creasingly questioned  the  appropriate- 
ness of  relying  solely  on  grant  military 
aid  and  indicated  a  desire  to  shift  to 
loans  and  sales.  These  chancing  atti- 
tudes led  to  significant  amendments  to 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 


In  1955,  the  Congress  first  mentioned 
Eximbank  as  an  instrumentality  for 
military  exports; 

In  1957,  the  Congress,  in  direct  re- 
sponse to  the  administration's  request 
for  authority  to  sell  military  equipment 
on  credit,  established  a  revolving  sales 
fund.  From  1958  to  1967  the  capital  of 
that  fund  was  gradually  increased  by 
new  appropriations  to  the  present  level 
of  $383  million  in  obligation  authority. 

In  1964,  Congress  authorized  the  use 
of  these  funds  to  guarantee  loans  by  fi- 
nancial institutions,  including  ♦^he  Ex- 
imbank. 

In  1965,  the  Congress  confirmed  that 
the  authority  of  the  executive  branch  to 
sell  evidences  of  indebtedness  with  a  U.S. 
Government  guarantee — an  authority 
which  had  been  embedded  in  the  foreign 
assistance  legislation  for  many  years — 
clearly  applied  to  military  sales. 

By  early  1966  a  pattern  of  progressive 
shift  from  grant  to  sales  was  clearly 
discernible.  In  February  of  that  year. 
President  Johnson  said  in  his  foreign 
aid  message  to  Congress: 

We  will  shift  our  military  aid  programs 
from  grant  to  sales  whenever  possible — and 
without  Jeopardizing  our  security  Interests 
or  progress  of  economic  development. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  military  sales, 
designed  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of 
the  act,  now  exceeded  the  dollar  volume 
of  grant  military  assistance.  He  argued 
that  this  not  only  demonstrated  the 
willingness  of  our  allies  to  carry  an  in- 
creasing share  of  their  own  defense  costs, 
but  also  significantly  reduces  the  net 
foreign  exchange  costs  of  our  troop  de- 
ployment overseas. 

These  significant  shifts  in  the  mix  and 
proportion  of  the  military  grant  and 
sales  programs  resulted  from  the  inter- 
action of  two  basic  factors.  One  was  the 
steady  economic  advance  of  many  coun- 
tries, which  has  enabled  them  to  assume 
first  a  larger,  and  then  in  many  cases  a 
total,  responsibility  for  their  own  defense 
co.sts.  The  other  was  the  legal  and  ad- 
ministrative means  created  by  the  Con- 
press  and  the  U.S.  Government  for  faciU- 
tating  increased  cash  and  credit  sales. 

A  number  of  arguments  have  been 
raised  in  opposition  to  our  policies  of 
arms  sales  to  underdeveloped  countries. 
I  shall  comment  on  the  most  important 
of  those  oppo.sition  argume-its: 

The  first  misconception  is:  The  United 
States  floods  the  world  with  arms.  This  is 
simply  not  true.  Countries  on  average 
produce  77  percent  of  military  equipment 
at  home.  Purchases  from  United  States 
come  from  defense  budgets  generally  un- 
der 5  percent  of  GNP — and  much  smaller 
absolutely  and  in  per  capita  terms  than 
U.S.  defen.se  budgot. 

Another  misconception  Is:  the  United 
States  beggars  the  resources  of  develop- 
ing: countrie.-.  This  is  emphatically  not 
true.  The  United  States  has  generally 
negative  sales  policy  in  Latin  America, 
the  Middle  East,  Africa,  and  South  Asia. 
Latin  American  defence  budgets  average 
uiidc  r  2  percent  of  GNP. 

Another  misconception:  The  United 
States  sells  indiscriminately.  Emphati- 
cally and  decidedly  not  true.  The  United 
States  makes  everj'  attempt  to  cut  down 
arms  purchases  and  rejects  more  sales 
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than  It  makes.  We  sell  only  when  foreign 
policy  compels  it — and  after  we  have 
endeavored  first,  to  dissuade  the  buyer. 
second,  to  reduce  volume;  third,  to  sub- 
stitute a  less  sophisticated  type;  fourth. 
to  defer  the  sale;  and.  fifth,  when  ap- 
propriate, to  encourage  use  of  another 
free  world  source. 

Another  misconception:  The  United 
States  foments  arms  races.  Not  true.  Not 
true.  Mr.  President.  The  United  States 
makes  every  effort  to  dampen  arms  races. 
We  sell  when  at  least  a  token  balance 
between  the  military  capabilities  of 
hostile  neighbors  is  imperative  to  deter 
conflict.  Sometimes  we  fail  to  deter  con- 
flict. But  the  United  SUtes  cannot  by 
itself  control  the  world— particularly 
when  the  Communist  world  arms  its  as- 
sociates, for  example,  over  $2  billion  in 
arms  to  Egypt.  Syria,  and  Algeria.  And 
the  United  States  cannot  opt  out  of  all 
the  world  because  success  in  all  efforts 
cannot  be  guaranteed 

Another  mi.>conccption:  The  United 
States  sales  program  is  out  of  control. 
This  is  not  true  Every  sale  is  made  in 
accordance  with  State-Defen.se  coordi- 
nated policy  Everj-  major  sale  receives 
searching  attention  of  highest  officials. 
Every  sale  mvolvuig  les.s  developed  coun- 
tries or  incipient  arms  races  is  controlled 
by  the  White  House. 

The  widely  publicized  argument  has 
been  made  that  we  should  unilaterally 
suspend  arms  sales.  However,  it  is  not 
evident  that  such  a  policy  would  be 
beneflclal  to  all  concerned.  If  we  refuse 
to  sell  arms  to  less  developed  nation.s— 
and  developed  nations,  too.  for  that  mat- 
ter— they  will  merely  secure  such  items 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  Communist 
China  and  other  countries.  For  example. 
the  Soviet  Union  has  already  replaced 
more  than  half  the  equipment  the  Arab 
States  lost  in  the  recent  war. 

Mr.  President,  are  we  to  leave  Israel 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  dictatorial 
designs  of  Nasser  over  all  the  Middle 
East  as  a  pawn  of  the  Soviet  Union? 

The  Soviet  Union  has  certainly  shown 
no  disposition  to  reduce  tensions  in  the 
Middle  East  because  they  have  been 
dumping  arms  back  into  the  United  A:ab 
Republic  just  as  fast  as  they  can.  Al- 
ready they  have  replaced  half  the  equip- 
ment the  Arab  States  lost  m  the  Arab- 
Israel  war. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  lime 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  expired 

Mr.  MUSKIE  I  yield  5  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Texas 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  The 
Senator  frtm  Texa.s  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHF  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  f :om  Oh:o 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Take,  for  instance, 
the  treatment  by  the  United  States  of 
our  friends,  Turkey  and  Greece  I  ask 
this  question:  If  the  United  States  uni- 
laterally said  to  both  these  nations,  "We 
will  seil  you  no  military  equipment." 
would  that  insure  that  neither  country 
would  get  militarv-  equ:pment? 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  would  not  insure 
that  neither  country  would  get  military 
equipment.   If   both   are   determined   to 


have  military  equipment,  both  ultimately 
will  obtain  it.  By  entering  into  negotia- 
tions to  provide  them  with  equipment, 
either  by  grant  or  by  sale,  we  are  better 
able  to  control  the  manner  in  which 
they  arm  themst Ives.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  that  there  are  some  rea.sons. 
of  a  classified  character,  which  make  my 
argument  for  such  sales  or  such  grants 
even  stronger.  Ai,  a  matter  of  fact,  if  it 
becomes  necessary  in  the  course  of  this 
debate  to  take  the  Senate  in  executive 
se.ssion  to  discuss  these  classified  mat- 
ters. I.  for  one.  am  fully  prepared  to  do 
it;  becau.se  we  are  at  a  disadvantage  m 
arguing  the  validity  of  these  sales  when 
we  cannot  get  into  classified  areas. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Assuming  that  we  de- 
cided to  provide  military  equipment  to 
one  friend  but  not  to  the  other,  say,  as 
between  Turkey  and  Greece,  would  that 
be  advLsable' 

Mr  TOWER.  I  am  not  sure  I  under- 
stand the  thrust  of  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is.  we  have  two 
friends.  Turkey  and  Greece,  on  the 
perimeter  of  Russia 

Mr.  TOWER.  Oh.  I  think,  under  cer- 
tain circum.stances  perhaps  we  should 
not.  Perhaps  we  should  withhold  arms 
sales  to  some  countries  For  example,  the 
India-Pakistan  affair.  We  must  reeval- 
uate our  policy  on  the  sale  of  arms  to 
any  country,  or  two  countries.  They 
might  both  be  friends  of  ours  but  hostile 
to  each  other.  We  have  to  maintain  a 
derree  of  flexibility  in  this  matter.  But 
what  we  are  talking  about  is  implement- 
ing a  policy.  If  this  is  going  to  be  an  arm 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States, 
thei  let  us  use  the  most  efficient  and 
constructive  means  to  implement  it.  The 
Exiort-Import  Bank  is  such  a  means. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  will  not  pursue  my 
questions  any  further,  except  I  want  to 
subscribe  to  the  views  declared  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  In  my  judgment,  our 
country  ha.-,  been  promoting,  sincerely 
and  honestly,  a  program  of  worldwide 
disarmament  Russia  does  not  want  to  go 
along  with  that  program  It  is  now  sug- 
gested that  we  disarm  our  friends  on  a 
unilateral  basis.  But  if  we  do  that,  our 
friends  will  be  disarmed  and  our  enemies 
will  be  armed.  That  we  cannot  afford  to 
do 

Mr  TOWER  I  thliJc  the  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct  For  example,  are  we 
going  to  refuse  to  sell  arm.-,  to  Latin 
American  countries  when  the  Soviet 
Union  is  pouring  arms  into  Fidel  Castro's 
Cuba,  when  we  know  that  Cuba  is  the 
training  ground  and  the  staging  area  for 
infiltration,  subversion,  and  perhaps 
armed  invasion  of  virtually  every  coun- 
try in  Latin  America?  We  cannot  hinder 
our  friends'  defenses  under  those  cir- 
cumstances 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr  President.  w:ll 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield,  on  my 
time'' 

Mr  LAUSCHE  I  know  that  there  are 
other  programs  that  can  be  u.^ed,  but  I 
am  talking  on  the  basis  of  general  prin- 
ciples under  which  we  should  approach 
maintaining  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  Shall  we  unilaterally  attempt  to 
disarm  the  world?  We  cannot  do  it.  We 
may  disarm  our  friends,  but  we  will  never 
disarm  our  enemies. 


Mr.  TOWER.  My  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion would  be  a  resounding  no.  We  should 
not,  unilaterally,  disarm  the  free  world 
There  are  some  people  in  this  countrj' 
who  are ■ 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  No;  we  cannot  doit. 

Mr.  TOWER  Naive  enough  to  think 
that  we  should.  There  are  those  who  say, 
"Let  us  disarm,  and  then  the  rest  of  the 
world  will  bring  moral  pressure  to  bear 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  to 
disarm  as  well." 

Mr.  President,  to  that  I  say  "baloney." 
We  cannot  bring  moral  pressure  to  bear 
upon  countries  which  have  no  national 
morality. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  expired 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  more  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

The  PRF^IDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  i.s  recognized  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  military 
missions  are  flocking  to  the  Arab  States, 
and  tiie  Soviet  Union  is  influencing  the 
reorganization  of  botii  the  armed  forces 
and  the  political  systems  of  Eg>pt  and 
Syria.  The  other  Arab  States  are  not 
going  to  remain  defenseless,  but  will  get 
arms  wherever  they  can.  Israel  knows 
this  and  would  prefer  to  see  the  United 
States  provide  defensive  arms  rather 
than  to  find  Soviet  offensive  arms  and 
technicians  on  her  vulnerable  border. 

Speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
NATO  allies,  who  received  89  percent 
of  our  armament  sales,  they  have  re- 
ceived bargains  becau.se  of  the  tremen- 
dous cost  which  would  have  been  nec- 
e.ssary  to  establish  such  industries  of 
their  own. 

For  the  United  States,  such  sales  have 
proved  a  means  of  utilizing  obsolescent 
annament  without  writing  such  items 
off  as  a  total  loss.  Without  the  arms 
trade,  the  U  S.  budget  would  have  been 
a  good  deal  further  out  of  balance. 

Also,  without  these  sales,  our  balance 
of  payments  would  have  been  even  more 
in  deficit. 

Let  us  not  forget  why  we  have  to  sell 
arms  at  all  in  this  world.  We  do  it  to 
maintain  a  balance  between  small  na- 
tions. We  seek  to  stabilize  a  world  which 
tlie  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  me- 
thodically seek  to  unstabilizc.  If  we 
abandon  this  quest  for  stability,  if  we 
stop  now  this  balancing,  the  Soviets  will 
have  a  free  hand  to  pick  their  favorite 
nations  and  set  off  wars  of  liberation 
wholesale. 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  how  they  could  set 
Pakistan  against  India.  Bolivia  against 
Peru.  Burma  against  Malaysia.  Congo 
against  Congo,  and  a  dozen  other  .small- 
nation  combinations  leaving  the  world 
in  total  disorder. 

More  to  the  immediate  iX)int.  they 
could  quickly  .splinter  the  Arab  world, 
and  much  of  our  ability  to  deep  Israel  se- 
cure would  be  lost. 

Th.e  U.S.  arms  sale  programs  are  a  pro- 
cram  not  of  arms  e.scalation  but  of  arms 
control.  We  do  not  live  in  a  rcse-colored 
world.  If  we  abandon  our  programs  to 
keep  the  non-Communist  world  strong 
and  secure,  we  will  reap   ever-growing 
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Communist  exnan"ions  until  eventually 
tiie  United  Stat^^s  itself  is  insecure. 

Let  us  operate  from  wisdom  rather 
ihan  passion.  We  must  continue  an  or- 
derly, controlled  arms  sales  program  and 
the  Eximbank  is  the  proper  channel  for 
this  program.. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
M'Ads  time? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myi>elf  5  minutes. 

To  listen  to  my  good  friend  from  Texas. 
as  well  as  my  good  friends  from  Maine 
and  Ohio,  my  amendment  would  prevent 
the  sale  of  military  hardAare  to  any 
c:)unti-y.  Now.  that,  is  not  a  fact.  There 
are  Irws  on  the  statute  books  that  per- 
mit the  Department  of  Defense  to  come 
befori-  the  Conpre.ss  for  whatever  funds 
that  may  be  needed  to  make  arms  avail- 
able to  any  country  m  the  world,  except 
thise  in  tlie  Communist  bloc. 

Wnat  we  are  talkin.u  about  here  is  us- 
I'^.g  the  Export -Import  Bank,  an  in.stitu- 
tion  created  in  1934  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  export  and  import  sales  be- 
tween our  country  and  other  countries. 
I  do  not  wi-sh  to  .•^ee  this  great  Bank  de- 
stroyed by  becoming  involved  in  an  arms 
race.  In  my  opinion,  it  will  be  if  it  con- 
tinues to  finance  the  .sales  of  arms  to  un- 
derdcA eloped  countries.  My  amendment 
does  n  It  prevent  tlie  Expoi  t-Import  Bank 
from  financing  .-^alfs  of  military  hard- 
ware to  countries  ab'e  to  t;ay.  It  .simijly 
restricts  the  sa'e  of  a^ms  to  less  de- 
veloped countries.  That  is  all  it  does. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Prcs'd^nt,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  question, 
on  the  Senator's  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  listened  to  the 
observation  the  Senator  has  made,  but 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee the  Senator  proposed  not  only  a  lim- 
itation to  prevent  the  Export-Import 
Bank  from  participating  in  loans  to  de- 
veloping countries,  but  also  a  prohibition 
against  loans  to  indu.nrial  countries?  So 
thi.s  amendment  is  a  part  of  his  total 
philo.sophy. 
Mr.   ELLENDER.  No;    if  tiie  Senator 

will  read  the  amendment 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Tliis  amendment  does 
not,  but  the  other  amendment  does. 

Mr.  ELLENDE.R.  The  Senator  knows 
my  po.sition  well.  Alter  all,  I  presented  my 
views  yesterday  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  I  testified  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  after  being  invited 
to  do  .so  by  the  chairman. 

I  want  to  make  it  plain  that  this 
air.endment  docs  not  prohibit  the  sale 
of  military  hardware  to  our  friends.  It 
will  merely  get  the  Export-Import  Bank 
out  of  the  business  of  f'inding  srlcs  to 
le.s.s  developed  countries.  The  DOD  will 
.still  he  able  to  make  grants  and  .sell 
equipment  to  developed  and  le.vs  de- 
veloped countries  even  if  my  amendment 
IS  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  we  never  seem  tu  learn 
from  past  experienc?.  My  good  friend 
from  Texas  has  talked  about  1  he  sale  of 
militprv'  liardware  to  the  various  coun- 
tries Look  at  what  happened  In  Syria. 
Look  at  what  happened  in  Iraq.  Look  at 
what  happened  In  Iran.  We  sold  millions 
of  dollars"  wortli  to  those  countries.  We 
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granted  them  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  military  equipment.  Everyone  knows 
what  happened  in  Iraq.  They  used  the 
equipment  we  gave  them  against  otu- 
friends.  Syria  did  the  same  tiling. 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  amount  of 
aid  we  made  available  to  Iran,  what  is 
Iran  doing  now?  She  took  grants  from 
us.  We  sold  her  military  equipment  on 
credit,  and  she  is  now  getting  over  $100 
million  of  military  equipment  from  Rus- 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  repeat  we  do  not 
seem  to  learn  by  experience. 

What  about  the  sale  of  military  hard- 
ware to  Egypt  or  Algeria?  People  cannot 
eat  arms.  If  Russia  furnishes  arms  to 
Egypt,  Russia  will  have  to  feed  Egypt, 
because  certainly  under  those  circum- 
stances we  should  not.  I  say  let  Russia 
furnish  the  military  hardware  to  these 
nations,  but  let  her  also  pick  up  the  food 
bill.  Under  those  circumstances,  how  long 
would  Russia's  resources  last?  The  an- 
swer should  be  evident  to  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  5  more 
minutes. 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Paul 
Nitze.  in  testifying  before  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
January  25,  1967,  made  the  foUowlng 
statement  as  justification  for  the  Exim- 
bank grant  involvement  in  military  credit 
transactions : 

In  1954,  following  several  years  of  high  level 
grant  aid.  Congressional  sentiment  began  to 
move  toward  the  view  that  both  economic 
and  military  assistance  should  emphasize 
loans  rather  than  grants  wherever  possible. 
The  1955  legislation  made  refCTence  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank  for  the  first  time,  stat- 
ing that  funds  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
assistance  on  terms  of  repayment  may  be 
allocated  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington  which  may,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  the  Ex-Im  Bank  Act  of  1945 — 

Which  prohibited  it— 
as  amended,  make  and  administer  credit  on 
such  terms. 

It  was  not  anything  imusual  for  the 
Export-Import  Bank  to  get  such  a  chore. 
The  Export-Import  Bank  was  used  in 
the  past  to  handle  Cooley  loans  and 
other  loans  made  through  funds  that 
came  out  of  the  sale  of  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities. 

The  reason  for  that  is  that  this  Bank 
is  equipped  with  the  administrative  ca- 
pacity to  handle  such  loans.  It  was  done 
as  a  matter  of  commerce  and  necessity. 

In  any  event,  the  Bank's  funds  were 
never  used  to  finance  military  sales  imtil 
1963.  and  then  they  were  used  only  to 
finance  loans  made  to  hard  currency 
countries. 

Mr.  President,  the  idea  of  using  the 
funds  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  fi- 
nance military  sales  to  underdeveloped 
countries,  only  came  about  2  years  ago. 
As  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  it  was  done 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  in  no  imcertain  terms  told  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  that  the  Export-Import  Bank 
was  not  created  nor  chartered  for  the 
purpose  of  making  loans  to  finance  the 
sale  of  military  hardware.  As  I  have  fur- 
ther shown,  it  is  as  plain  as  the  nose  on 
my  face  that  the  Export-Import  Bank 
was  created  to  deal  in  commodities  that 
contribute  to  economic  development  of 


the  exporter  and  the  importer.  Needless 
to  say  financing  arms  sales  does  not. 

An  investigation  of  Mr.  Nitze's  state- 
ment reveals  that — 

The  language  was  added  to  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954.  which  was  enacted 
by  the  Congress  in  the  year  1954  and 
.signed  into  law  by  the  President  on 
August  26,  1954,  not  in  1955  as  stated. 

The  language  was  included  primarily 
to  facilitate  loans  of  an  economic  devel- 
opment nature.  It  made  possible  the 
transfer  of  funds  from  section  402  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act,  for  example,  which 
was  "to  finance  the  export  and  sale  to 
foreign  countries  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  or  products  thereof,  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,  in  addition 
to  surplus  agricultural  commodities  or 
products  transferred  pursuant  to  the 
Agriculture  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954"— Pubhc  Law  480. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  copy  of  section  505  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  a  part  of  which  was 
quoted  by  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defenss 
Nitze. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .section 
of  the  act  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Section  505:  Mutual  SECURrry  Act  of  1954. 
Public  Law  83-667 
Sec.  505.  Loan  Assistance. —  (a)  Assistance 
under  this  Act  may  be  furnished  on  a  gr,-\nt 
basis  or  on  such  terms,  including  cash,  credit, 
or  other  terms  of  repayment  linciudmg  le- 
payment  in  foreign  currencies  or  by  transfer 
to  the  United  States  of  mcterials  required 
for  stockpiling  or  other  purposes!  as  may  be 
determined  to  be  best  suited  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant 
to  this  Act  and  foreign  currencies  accruing 
to  the  United  States  under  section  402,  the 
equivalent  of  not  less  than  $200,000,000  shall 
be  available  only  for  the  furnishing  of  ni- 
sistance  on  terms  of  repayment.  Funds  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  assistance  on  terms 
of  repavment  shaU  be  allocated  to  the  Ex- 
port-Lmport  Bank  of  Wpshington,  which 
shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  (59  Stat. 
526),  as  amended,  make  and  adn:i)uster  the 
credit  on  such  terms.  Credits  made  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washlngtcn  with 
funds  so  allocated  to  it  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  whether  the  Bark 
has  outstanding  at  any  one  time  loans  and 
guaranties  to  the  extent  of  the  limitation 
imposed  by  section  7  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  (59  Stat.  529) ,  as  amended. 
Amounts  received  in  repayment  of  principal 
and  interest  on  any  loan  made  under  this 
section  shall  be  held  by  the  Treasury  to  be 
used  for  such  purposes,  including  further 
loans,  as  may  be  authorized  from  time  to 
time  by  Congress.  Amounts  received  in  re- 
pavment of  principal  and  interest  on  anv 
credits  made  under  paragraph  111(0(2)  >.{ 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Art  of  1948.  as 
amended,  shall  be  deposited  into  miscellane- 
ous receipts  of  the  Treasury,  except  th:it.  lo 
the  extent  requ'red  for  siich  purpose, 
amounts  received  in  repayment  of  principal 
and  Interest  on  any  credits  made  out  of 
funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  notes  hereto- 
fore authorized  to  be  Issued  for  the  purpo.'e 
of  financing  assistance  on  a  credit  bnsis  un- 
der paragraph  lil  (ci(2)  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  shnll 
be  deposited  Into  the  Treasury  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  retirement  of  such  notes, 

Mr.  ELLENDER.   In  the   Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  mutual  security  legislation. 
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$150  million  was  authorized  for  use 
through  st'ction  505  loans  The  language 
from  the  Foreign  Kelat.ion.s  ComniUt.ee 
report  indicates  that  this  was  designed 
for  economic  purpo.sc.^.  Testimony  by 
Secretary  of  State  John  Foater  Dulles  is 
quoted  by  the  committee  to  that  effect 
In  addition,  the  committee  noted  that 
in  past  years  the  Conarcss  had  provided 
that  a  minimum  of  10  percent  of  the 
funds  allocated  for  economic  assislar.ce 
sliould  be  miido  available  in  the  form  of 
loans. 

The  following  language  from  the  com- 
mittee report  emphn.sizes  that  no  mili- 
tary assistance  funds  were  to  be  mixed 
with  the  $'50  million  allocated  from 
nonmilitary  funds  to  the  Eximbink  for 
the  administration  of  loans: 

As  approved  by  the  committee,  the  pend- 
ing bill  requires  that  $150  million  b2  ustcl 
only  for  loaius  (scc  505ib)  ),  Foreign  curren- 
cies accruincr  from  the  sale  of  surnlu.s  agricul- 
tural commoditie.s  can  be  used  for  loans 
against  this  requirement  Loan.";,  if  any.  mado 
from  miltuiry  assl.-5tanre  funds  cannot  be 
counted  against  the  $150  million  which  must 
be  taken  from  nonmilitary  :unds. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  RicroRD  at  this 
point  an  excerpt  from  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreien  Relations  on  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from    tne    leport    was    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Reccro.  as  follows: 
1  Excerpt    from    Senate    Report    on    Mutual 
Security  Act  of  19541 

so,     LOANS     (SEC.  5051 

Loans  provisions  have  been  a  feature  of 
several  earlier  foreign-ald  bills.  In  1948.  Con- 
gress specified  that  $1  billion  of  forelgn-ald 
funds  should  be  used  in  the  form  of  limns  In 
subsequent  years  no  amount  w.is  design  ited 
for  loans  but  their  extension  whenever  pr.ic- 
tlcable  was  continually  urged  In  1951  Con- 
gress provided  that  not  less  than  10  percent 
of  economic  assistance  should  be  guen  In  ihe 
form  of  loans.  This  provision  was  repealed 
at  the  request  of  the  administration  in  1932 
and  there  has  been  no  specific  loan  provision 
in  subsequent  fjrelgn-ald  legislation,  though 
authority  to  m.ike  loans  has  been  continued 
As  approved  by  the  committee,  the  pend- 
ing bill  requires  that  *15i"i  million  be  used 
only  for  loans  isec  .'>05  ibn  Foreign  cur- 
rencies accruing  I  rem  the  sale  of  surplus 
agricultural  ccmmoditles  can  be  used  for 
loans  against  fills  requirement.  Loans,  If  any. 
made  from  military  assistance  funds  cannot 
be  counted  .tgilnst  the  .$150  million  which 
must  be  t.ikon  from  nonmilitary  tunds 

It  Is  the  expectation  of  the  committee  that 
the  loan  re<iulrement  will  be  met  largely 
from  funds  authorized  for  development  as- 
sistance and  defense  support  Technical  co- 
operation will  remain  on  a  grant  basis,  but 
capital  improvement  projects  which  con- 
tribute direc'lv  to  a  country's  economic 
wealth  and  development  should  be  financed 
through  loans  wherever  pcsslble. 

Subsection  (bi  of  section  5o5  repcits  the 
provisions  of  section  ill  ici  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948.  us  nmended.  which 
named  the  Export-Import  Bank  as  adminis- 
tering agent  for  the  loans.  One  new  provi- 
sion has  been  added  directing  tne  United 
States  Tre.i-.ury  to  hold  amounts  received  In 
repaymenr.  of  Interest  or  principal  on  new 
loans  for  such  purposes,  including  further 
loans,  as  Congress  may  authorize  from  time 
to  time 

The  bill  does  not  set  specific  terms  for 
loans  The  committee  believes  the  imporun: 
principle  to  establish  Is  the  obligation  ti 
repay,  even  though  repuymer.t  is  made  over 


a  long  or  indefinite  pericKl  at  minimal  rates 
of  Interest.  The  committee  d'jes  not  expect 
all  loins  made  under  this  provislnn  to  bo  of 
a  character  which  could  appropriately  be 
h«-ndled  through  a  b.^nk 

IV->th  Secretary  Dulles  and  Mr.  Stassen  tes- 
tiiitd  before  the  committee  in  favor  of  tlie 
loin  principle.  Secretary  EhiUes  slated: 

•I  believe  mat  an  appreciable  sum,  which 
has  heretofore  t:iktn  the  form  of  grants, 
loul'j  be  cast  in  the  form  of  loans,  probably 
repayable,  fcr  the  most  part,  in  domestic 
local  currencies  rath"r  than  foreign  exchange, 
and  I  would  t>c  very  happy  to  see  a  provision, 
and  I  think  a  suggestion  either  has  been 
or  will  be  shortlv  made,  to  your  committee, 
for  a  provision  that  u  certain  amount  be 
m.ide  available  m  the  form  of  loans 
rather  than  in  the  form  of  ourright  grants. 
•  •  •  There  are  cases  where  advances  are 
mide  for  economically  strengthening  the 
country.  3nd  It  would  seem  to  me  wise  that 
we  should  get  seme  quid  pro  quo  for  that, 
evea  though  thit  quid  pro  quo  may  not  seem 
to  be  at  the  moment  very  vaUi.ible."' 

Mr.  Stassen  s'lpported  this  view  by  testify- 
ing th'.t  we  .should  move  more  to  loans  and 
Ie?s  to  grants."  The  President  made  the  same 
paint  In  his  message  to  Congress  of  June  23. 

The  committee  approves  the  administra- 
tion's attitude  on  this  question.  It  urges  the 
administrators  of  the  progr-'.m  to  regard  the 
$150  million  loan  requirement  in  section  50.5 
not  as  a  ceiling,  but  as  a  minimum  to  be 
exceeded  as  far  as  possible. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  The  legislation  as  re- 
ported by  the  House  Foreign  Affair, 
Committee  contained  no  dollar  auiount 
in  section  505.  The  Hou.se  committee 
returned  to  the  10-percent  allocation  for 
economic  assbtance  loans  which  had 
been  repotted  in  1952. 

The  House  leport  contains  no  reference 
at  all  to  the  militaiT  transactions.  How- 
ever, the  Exiinbank  is  tied  together  with 
the  International  Bank  of  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  which  would  .set  m 
to  indicste  clenrly  that  the  committee'., 
thinking  was  on  stri<-tly  economic  tcrm.^.. 

Mr  Piffident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  pru^ted  in  the  Recor:>  at 
this  point  an  excerpt  from  the  House 
Fure!?n  A3airs  Committee  report  on  the 
Mutual  Si-curity  Act  of  1954. 

Thire  bcmg  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  wis  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Re-'okd.  as  follows: 
1  Excerpt    from    House    Report    on    Mutual 
Security  Art  of   1964] 

Z.   LOAN    ASSISTANCE     'SZC,    5C5' 

This  section  roqiilr'*s  that  10  percent  r>i 
the  amounts  obligated  from  appropnntions 
mi.de  under  t.Ui-s  I  and  II  cf  this  bil'  shall 
be  used  to  make  loans  This  requlremeiit  does 
not  appl;-  to  funds  earned  over  from  ap.^ro- 
prlatlons  for  prior  years  If  the  full  amount 
.nuthorzeii  unier  these  bectlons  is  appro- 
priated, the  uUtm  ite  amount  .'cqulred  to  b  • 
oblJgit^d  m  the  fori.i  of  loans  would  be  10 
percent  oi  53.384  8.-i0 ,000.  or  »i384R8  000  I' 
ts  rc.ntcinpUte<l  th  it  the  obligations  unurr 
titles  I  ana  II  will  occur  over  a  period  of 
yesrs.  so  that  the  I'moiint  of  loans  In  flscjl 
yc  1."  105.=>  will  jiro'iaily  >:e  much  less  th.in  l'i«* 
t.j'jorellcil  tolr^l  mej»lion«l  .ihove  The  '.cm- 
mi'tce  foHs  th»t  it  is  iinportar.t.  liowe.er. 
that  our  Oovernm»nt  and  recipient  govern- 
ments get  to  thinking  more  about  loans  in- 
steici  li!  »;'''*•"'■»■  This  requUcmvut  will  insure 
th'S  result.  If  such  thinking  ci.uses  other 
countries  to  sect  IBRD  cr  Exp' rt-Impori 
BHnk  Iciiiis.  cr  private  lonns.  r.ither  than  ap- 
p'vmr  for  pr-nts  or  loans  unrter  this  act.  ihi.s 
provKion  Will  have  served  Itj  purposes  with- 
out '-'.^t  to  our  Oovcrnment 

In  accordmrr  with  purcdnrcs  est^ihlt^hed 
in    existing    legislation,    the    Export-Import 


Bulk  12  directed  to  administer  loan.s  made 
under  the  authority  of  this  section  Amounts 
r.:>;eivea  in  repayment  of  principal  and  In- 
terest on  loans  niiide  under  this  section  are 
to  be  hRid  in  the  United  States  Tre-.sury  to 
be  used  ur  such  purpcseo  as  Congress  may 
.iitluriz'!. 

Mr.  FLLEfJDEF.  Mr.  Picsidcnt.  to 
hear  my  good  friends  opposing  this 
amendment  talk,  those  who  supjwrt  my 
am''ndment  are  simply  engaged  here  in 
a  move  to  di.sann  cur  friend"  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  will  never  occur.  My  amend- 
ment doe-=;  not  deal  with  that  i.s.sue  in 
any  manner.  It  .<;imply  provides,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  facMities  and  funds 
of  the  Evport-Import  Bank  shall  not  bt 
ut:l''zed  to  make  loans  for  less  devel- 
oped countries. 

Ti  Is  my  belief  that  countries  whiA 
ore  ni  due  economic  straits  .'-.hou'd  not 
be  five:;  credit  by  the  ^xpoi t-Iinpoit 
Bank.  On  the  cont'ary  tho.^e  countries 
.■-■linu'd  concentrate  theii'  eJorts  on  eco- 
nomic d:?ve'nMm?nt 

Mr  LAUSCIIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  ciuestion  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  LLLENDER.  I  yie'd. 
Mr.  LAfSCHF  Doe.--  the  Senator 
know  that  thf  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  in  connectioTi  with  the  for- 
e'gn  aid  b'll,  has  recommended  the  elim- 
in2t*0ii  of  the  revohink  fund,  contain- 
ipT  S400  m'll'on,  which  has  liccn  used  as 
the  basis  for  guarnnteeins  credit  granted 
to  underdeveloped  countries:  and  that 
OS  a  consequence  of  the  elimination  of 
the  revolvin;T  fund,  the  Department  of 
Defen'-e  no  lonper  will  be  able  to  guaran- 
t,e  the  pavmcn.  of  credit  extended  by 
the  Fxr.ort-Import  Bank  to  underdevel- 
oped counfie:5^ 

Mr.  FLLENDER.  I  am  'amiliar  with 
that.  The  .Senator  from  Oliio  voted  fo.- 
that  same  amendment  wh.^n  I  proposed 

it  2  ycais  ago.  As  a  matter  of  fact 

Mr.  L.'MJSCnL:.  May  I  say  that  in  the 
Fo'.cign  Relation  Committee — will  the 
Senator  yicid  half  a  mi'vatc  further? 

Mr.  ELL.ENDER.  Mr.  Pnsident.  I  de- 
cliiH'  to  yield.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  will  have  time  allotcd  to  him. 
and  he  may  make  his  explr.nation  on 
hs  ow"'.  time.  I  have  very  little  time 
lemaining. 

Mr,  LAUSCIIE.  Very  well.  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  3ut,  Mr  President, 
I  wish  to  assure  my  good  friend  from 
Ohio  that  my  amendment  would  prevent 
this  backdoor  financin:^. 

Why  should  not  the  Congress  be  told 
in  advance  \\h?t  the  money  is  to  be  used 
for?  I  should  like  to  know  why. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  the  Senator  asking 

Mr  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  may  an- 
swer on  h's  own  t^me,  I  simply  put  t;i? 
ciUcstion.  Mr.  Prtsidenl. 

Under  the  amendment  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Bankiim  and  Cur- 
rency, tne  Expoit-Import  B.ink  will  be 
able  to  finance  more  than  $1  bilhon  of 
military  sales  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
Irle-,. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

IvIr  ELLENDER  On  the  Senators  own 
I' me.  Mr.  President,  I  repeat,  the  amend- 
ment I  am  proposinc  does  not  prevent 
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the  Export -Import  Bank  from  frnancing 
military  hardware  .sales  to  countries  that 
can  pay. 

It  IS  only  directed  to  nnderrievcloped 
or  less  developtd  crantnes  that  cannot 
even  operate  th-ir  o—n  econom.y  because 
of  a  lack  of  food  or  funds  or  for  otlier 
reasons. 

As  was  indicated  yesterday,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Bank  h.is  financed  miUtary 
sales  in  the  past  2  years  amountin;.;  to 
more  than  $600  million  to  less  developed 
coiuitries. 

I  am  certain  that  the  countries  to 
whom  we  sold  this  military  equipment 
will  not  be  able  to  repay  those  stuns  out 
of  their  own  resources. 

We  are  now  continuing  to  provide 
technical  assistance  and  economic  grant 
assistance  to  practically  all  of  the  coun- 
tries to  which  the  Export -Import  Bank 
loaned  money  amoimting  to  more  than 
$600  million. 

I  repeat  and  make  plain  that  section 
503  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
reads : 

Sec  503.  General  Avthoritv.  The  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  furnii-h  military  as- 
sistance on  such  t?rms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  dciernilne,  to  any  friendly  country  or 
international  organization,  the  assisting  of 
which  the  President  finds  will  strengthen 
the  security  of  the  United  Sti-.tes  and  pro- 
mote world  peace  and  which  is  otherwise 
eligible   to   receive   such   assi'=tanco.   by — 

la)  acquiring  from  any  source  and  pro- 
viding (by  loan,  lease,  sale,  exchange.  t;rant. 
or  any  other  means  i  any  defen;  e  .irtic-le  or 
defense  service: 

That  is  the  law  now,  and  my  amend- 
ment would  not  aflect  that  at  all.  I  con- 
tinue to  read: 

(b)  making  financial  contributions  to 
multilateral  programs  for  the  acquisition  or 
construction  of  f.icihties  in  foreign  coun- 
tries for  collective  defense: 

(c)  providing  financial  i..s.^isiance  for  ex- 
penses incident  to  participation  by  the 
United  States  Government  in  regional  oi-  col- 
lective defense  organizations: 

id)  assigning  cr  detailing  mrmbers  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  Uiiilcd  St.Ues  and  other 
personnel  of  the  Dop.irtment  of  Delen.se  to 
perform  duties  of  a  noncombatart  nature, 
including  those  rcl.ited  to  training,  or  ad- 
vice, and — 

How  can  it  bo  ar'^ucd  that  my  amend- 
ment will  cut  off  assiijiancc  to  our 
friends? 

My  good  friend,  the  Gonator  from 
Texas,  shouted  -O,  baloney"  a  while  ago. 
I  say  it  IS  all  baloney. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Put  the  accent  where  it 
belongs. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Section  509  relates  to 
defense  articles  or  defcn.";e  services,  and 
that  it  is  the  law  now.  My  amendmcnL 
would  not  affect  that  at  all.  | 

Section  509  reads: 

Sec  509.  ExcHAiNGES  axd  Cu.'.::.'iNrrES  —  la) 
Defense  articles  or  de:"ense  services  trans- 
ferred lo  the  United  St.ites  Government  by 
4  couniry  or  int':rnatiGni^l  or;;i'iiiz.ition  as 
payment  for  assl.'-t:ince  furnished  under  this 
part  may  be  used  to  carry  out  tlu.=  part,  or 
may  be  disposed  of  or  tran-'^forrrd  to  any 
rtjency  of  the  United  .States  Gi-vcrnment  for 
ftoclcpiling  or  other  purposes.  If  such  dis- 
posal or  transfer  is  made  subject  to  reim- 
bursement, the  funds  so  received  shall  be 
credited  to  the  appropriation,  fund,  or  ac- 
count funding  the  cost  of  the  assistance 
furnished  or  to  uny  appropriation,  fund,  or 


r.ccount  currently  available  for  the  same  gen- 
eral purpose. 

My  amendment  would  not  in  any 
ma  line)'  prevent  our  Government,  if  it 
were  to  see  fit,  to  sell  such  militaiy 
equipment  under  such  conditions  as  it 
m:;y  desire.  The  thing  that  I  object  to  is 
the  practice  of  using  funds  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  to  finance  the  sale 
of  mihtary  equipment  to  underdeveloped 
countries.  That  is  what  I  am  opposed  to. 
I  do  not  care  what  the  Russians  will 
do  in  the  Middle  East  or  in  North  Africa 
with  respect  to  selling  or  furnishing 
arms  to  the  people  there.  I  grant  that  if 
Russia  furnishes  arms  and  we  feed  those 
people,  we  will  get  in  trouble.  But  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  has  a  bill  which  will  come 
before  us  which,  if  enacted,  will  prevent 
us  from  making  economic  assistance 
available  to  countries  w^hich  receive  mili- 
tary assistance  from  Russia  or  any  other 
Communist  countiT- 

If  that  measure  is  enacted  into  law, 
I  should  like  to  see  Russia  feed  Egypt, 
Algeria,  and  those  countries  to  which  it 
will  be  providing  military  assistance,  be- 
cause no  matter  how  much  military  as- 
sistance is  furnished  to  those  countries, 
unless  the  people  there  are  able  to  use 
that  equipment,  the  country  who  has 
furnished  the  equipment  will  be  the 
loser — and  that  would  be  Russia. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 

have  remaining?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  14  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  ijending  amendment.  In  my  opinion, 
it  is  wise  for  several  reasons.  First,  tliere 
has  bsen  an  unfortunate  failure  over  the 
years  to  disclose  the  extent  to  which  the 
Export-Import  Bank  has  been  engaging 
in  granting  credits  for  the  sale  of  mili- 
tary hardware  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. It  was  never  my  understanding  that 
the  functions  of  the  Bank  were  to  be  ex- 
tended, either  directly  or  throut;h  the 
a.ssistancc  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
to  the  promotion  of  arms  races  all  over 
the  world.  To  the  extent  that  this  has 
been  done,  it  has  flown  in  the  face  of  a 
well-estabUshed  U.S.  policy,  running 
back  at  least  to  1961,  to  further  the  cause 
of  general  and  complete  disarmament 
and  arms  control,  a  policy  established 
under  the  leadership  of  our  late  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy,  a  policy  which  I 
have  strongly  supported  but  which,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  is  being  eroded  by  what  the 
Export-Import  Bank  has  been  doing. 

The  second  reason  why  I  believe  the 
amendment  is  sound  is  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  underdeveloped  countries  of 
the  world  should  not  be  encouraged  to 
divert  their  all-too-precious  and  all-too- 
inadequate  resources  to  the  acquisition 
of  military  hardware.  Their  slim  gross 
national  products  and  the  budgetary  re- 
sources which  are  available  to  them 
should  be  employed  in  developing  their 
economies,  in  the  hope  that  their  per 
capita  income  can  be  increased,  so  that 
they  may  establish  an  economic  base 
which  will  enable  them  to  make  an  eco- 


nomic breakthrough,  and  thus  slowly  but 
surely  join  the  more  developed  countries 
of  the  world.  Every  dollar,  every  unit  of 
their  own  currency,  diverted  from  this 
puipose  to  the  purchase  of  arms  is  a  set- 
back for  peace  in  the  world. 

The  third  reason  w'hy  the  financing  of 
sales  of  military  hardware  to  underde- 
veloped countries  is,  in  my  judgment,  un- 
sound is  that  all  too  often  the  under- 
developed countries  turn  their  arms 
against  each  other,  as  was  the  case  in 
liie  famous  India-Pakistan  war. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  everything  we 
can  do  in  Congress  without  impinging 
on  the  sovereignty  of  others  is  useful  if 
it  coolo  off  arms  races,  decreases  the 
manufacture,  production,  and  sale  of 
military  hardware,  and  thus  increases 
the  opportunity  for  arriving  at  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  measures. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  am  strongly 
of  the  view  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  complementary  to  the  provisions 
which  were  written  into  the  foreign  aid 
bill  under  the  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  IMr.  ChurchI,  which  would 
in  fact  strongly  restrict,  if  not  entirely 
eliminate,  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram, which  in  my  opinion  is  one  of  the 
principal  causes  for  international 
tension. 

I  am  keenly  aware  that  we  cannot  dis- 
a!m  our  allies  unless  the  Russians  are 
prepared  to  stop  the  arms  race.  I  have 
some  hope  that  they  can  be  persuaded 
to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair) .  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  On  the  bill. 
Mr.  CLARK.  On  the  bill. 
Meanwhile,   the   secretive   method   of 
financing  arms  sales  through  the  Exim- 
bank  is  quite  unsound. 

I  should  like  to  address  two  questions 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

I  note  in  line  7  of  the  amendment  a 
reierence  to  less-developed  countries. 
The  Senator  would  not  include  Israel  as 
a  less-developed  country;  would  he? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  Israel  has  devel- 
oped an  economy  somewhat  like  ours, 
and  the  per  capita  gross  national  prod- 
uct in  Israel,  I  understand,  is  about 
$1,000  a  year 

Mr.  CLARK.  Therefore,  the  Senator 
would  rule,  as  a  matter  of  legislative  his- 
tory, that  nothing  in  the  amendment 
would  prevent  the  financing  of  sales  of 
arm.s  to  Israel? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No,  indeed.  The 
countries  that  I  am  aiming  at  are  those 
which  cannot  go  along  economically 
without  our  assistance,  where  the  per 
capita  gi-oss  national  product  is  less  than 
$300  per  year. 

Mr.  CLARK.  And  it  is  such  a  country 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  in 
mind? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  will  yield,  although  I 
do  not  believe  I  have  any  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  On  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 
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Mr.  MUSKIF  I  \ie!d  myself  30  sec- 
onds. 

We  were  cniiceisnd  about  the  ques- 
tion rai.sed  by  the  ainer.diiunt  of  the  dis- 
tin^iii.'^hed  Senr.'.or  from  Louisiana,  and 
asked  the  administration  what  *'as 
meant  by  the  phraiie  "less  developed 
counlrie.s."  wnich  is  contained  in  the 
amendment.  Our  advice  is  that  by  any 
deiinition  now  known  or  used,  there  is 
no  protection  for  Israel  under  this 
amendment  I  um  simply  giving;  the  Sen- 
ator the  benefit  of  such  mtelhi^ence  as 
we  have. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  not  a  bii  interested 
in  what  the  administraliu:!  thinks  a  less 
developed  country  is  I  am  Interested  in 
what  the  con':ressional  mient  is.  and  the 
congressional  intent.  I  believe,  is  clear 
from  the  collcqay  which  has  just  taken 
place  between  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana and  myself. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  There  is  some  doubt  on 
my  part  as  to  whether  a  definilion  that 
is  not  contained  in  the  amendment  or 
in  the  legislative  language  would  have 
the  effect  of  living  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  that  kind  of  rockbound  as- 
surance. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
I  hope  he  does  not  think  that  my  vote 
in  this  Chamber  will  be  influenced  by 
the  fact  that  somebody  in  the  State  De- 
partment thinks  that  Israel  is  within  the 
the  connotation  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  sure  the  vote  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  not 
be  so  influenced.  I  hope  that  others  will 
take  it  into  account. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI  because,  as  I 
have  repeatedly  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  the  t'me  has  long  since  come  and 
gone  when  the  United  States  should  take 
the  lead  in  slowing  down  or.  preferably, 
halting  the  ruinous  and  dangerous  arms 
race  now  plaguing  the  world. 

U.S.  laruess  in  the  form  of  foreign 
assistance  is  and  has  been  dispensed  to 
many  underdeveloped  countries  through- 
out the  globe  to  aid  them  in  their  eco- 
nomic development.  To  this  has  been 
added  U.S  military  assistance  for  the 
avowed  purpo.se  of  enabling  such  coun- 
tries to  ward  off  Communist  military  ag- 
gression or  to  maintain  law  and  order 
in  those  countries. 

However,  the  years  have  witnessed  ex- 
ample after  example  of  countries  where 
the  original  alleged  reasons  for  the  grant 
of  militaiT  assistance  have  been  per- 
verted and  the  aid  has  been  diverted  to 
uses  never  ev,\  i.sa'jed. 

In  addition.  U  S.  economic  aid  has  been 
used  not  for  urgently  needed  economic 
development  and  reforms  but  to  replace 
funds  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
spent  to  carry  out  the  country's  normal 
civil  budget,  thus  freeing  that  country's 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  arms  which  the 
country's  generals  or  admirals  believed 
would  enhance  their  own  prestige. 
One  of  the  more  recent  examples  of 


such  military  af;:;randizement  was  the 
case  of  Chile,  where  the  air  force  lead- 
ers launched  a  vi'.;orous  drive  for  the 
purchase  of  jet  planes  t:)tally  unneeded. 
If  there  is  any  Communist  threat  in  Chile 
It  would  b?  of  the  home^^rjwn  variety 
with  loud  encouragement  frcm  Cuba's 
Castro.  Using  jc-t  fighters  against  such 
rebels  is  totally  inappropriate.  The  di- 
version of  Chile's  meager  resources — 
every  bit  of  which  should  be  st>ent  on 
tliat  country's  economic  development — 
to  the  purchase  of  sophisticated  and  un- 
needed weaponry  is  a  di.sservice  to  the 
impoverished  people  of  Chile  and  to  the 
worlhw  hile  ob.jectlves  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

As  Chile's  enlightened  and  very  able 
President.  Eduardo  Frei  Montalava.  re- 
cently stated: 

Tne  armaments  race  also  conspires  against 
the  strengthening  of  the  Alliance  .  .  .  No- 
body can  possibly  suppose  that  these  weap- 
ons and  armies  are  going  to  deter  an  aggres- 
sor from  outside  Latin  America.  Equally,  the 
arsertlon  that  to  stop  subversion  these  coun- 
tries must  purchase  fiftv-ton  tanks,  super- 
sonic aircraft  and  b.ittleshlps  defies  belief 
The  armaments  race  .  .  .  diverts  Important 
resources  which  should  be  utilized  to  satisfy 
the  urgent  need  for  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment 

The  world  has  also  witnessed  similar 
diversions  of  needed  resources  to  foster 
the  armed  race 

Recently,  we  all  saw  the  US.  tanks 
supplied  t3  Jordan  t3  resist  ••Communi.>t 
aggression  "  used  against  the  anti-Com- 
munist  cDuntry  of  Israel. 

A  few  years  ago.  U.S.  tanks  given  to 
Pakistan  to  enable  that  country  to  resist 
■Communist  aggression"  were  pitted 
against  US.  tanks  given  to  India  for  the 
same  purpose 

Eh.en  today.  Turkey  and  Greece  are 
facing  each  other  belligerently,  each 
armed  with  U.S.  weapons  allegedly  given 
for  the  purpose  of  halting  Communist 
aggression. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  to  limit  the  credit  resources  of 
the  Export-Impoit  Bank  in  financing 
arms  for  the  uiide.-developed  nations  of 
the  free  world  is  a  good  first  step  alonr; 
the  road  to  limit  the  arms  race  which 
threatens  to  engulf  the  world  in  the  third 
and  last  world  war.  It  is  time  for  the 
United  States  to  take  leadership  in  the 
world  in  stopping  the  arms  race.  It  is  not 
enough  for  the  United  States  to  continue 
as  the  armorer  of  the  free  world  with  the 
feeble  excuse  that  if  the  United  Statrs 
did  not  so  act  other  nations  would  sup- 
ply the  arms 

Enabling  an  undeveloped  nation  to  se- 
cure easy  credit  terms  to  enable  it  to 
buy  unneeded  arms  only  serves  to  divert 
that  nation's  economic  resources  from 
being  used  to  meet  the  rising  expecta- 
tions of  its  own  people  and  fertilizes  Che 
breeding  ground  of  communism 

When  the  Export-Import  Bank  was 
first  established,  it  was  conceived  of  as 
a  major  financial  tool  for  the  economic 
development  of  friendly,  foreign  coun- 
tries through  "hard"— dollar  repay- 
ment— loans.  It  is  indeed  shocking  to 
learn  that  the  Export-Import  Bank  has 
taken  part  in  financing  the  arms  buildup 
in  many  countries  so  clandestinely  that 


even   the   oversight   committees   of   the 
Congre.ss  were  unaware  of  its  activities 

This  is  but  one  mere  example  of  how 
Congress  has,  over  the  yeai.s.  permitted 
the  executive  a:encies.  especially  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs,  to  erode  the 
puwers  which  Congress  should  constitu- 
tionally exeicise. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  move  to  exercise 
.some  measure  of  control  over  the  Export- 
Import  Lank  and  t  j  bring  its  activities 
more  closely  m  line  with  its  original  pur- 
poses will  succeed  and  will  prcfage  the 
e'liictment  of  similar  curbs  of  the  abuse 
of  executive  powers  when  the  foreign  aid 
bill  cuines  before  the  Senate  in  the  next 
few  weeks. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
extremely  disturbed  by  the  clandestine 
nature  cf  an  ever-increasing  interna- 
tional arms  trade  which  is  dangerous  to 
the  peace  and  secu'ity  of  the  world. 

Established  in  1934.  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  of  Washington  was  designed 
to  a.ssist  cDuatnes  in  the  financing  of 
commercial  exports.  Its  origivial  inten- 
tion was  to  aid  these  countries  in  their 
economic  develop/inent  by  providing 
them  with  the  opi;ortunity  to  obtain 
loans  at  interest  rates  they  could  afford. 
The  perversion  of  this  intention  by  us- 
ing the  bank  to  finance  the  sale  of  arms 
abroad  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern. 

Thus.  I  was  .shocked  to  learn  that  al- 
mo.-.t  3(3  p'jfcent  ol  all  Export-import 
loans  this  year  went  for  the  purchase 
of  American  armaments.  Fourteen  de- 
veloping c'ji'ntries  received  $591  million 
in  countiy  X,  or  ."Jecret.  unidentified 
loans  this  year.  The  amazing  part  of 
these  so-called  country  X  loans  is  that 
not  even  the  director  of  the  bank  knows 
where  this  money  is  going. 

The  U  S.  Government  not  only  sells 
the  armaments  but  al.so  guarantees  these 
loans  through  a  S383  million  revolving 
arms  sales  credit  fund.  In  many  cases, 
the  Defense  Department  subsidizes  such 
dealings  by  charging  less  interest  to  the 
country  Involved  than  tlie  United  States 
mu.,t  pay  back  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank  for  the  loan. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  this  Bank, 
which  starred  with  .such  excellent  aims, 
should  have  to  suffer  a  loss  of  prestiee 
and  rei  utation  by  involving  itself  in 
shady  arms  dealing. 

The  majority  of  the  loans  have  gone 
to  L^tin  Anvrica  and  the  Middle  East. 
Beyond  djubt.  and  from  personal  in- 
spection. I  can  .say  that  U.S.  armaments 
were  used  again.st  Israel  by  the  Arab  na- 
tions last  June.  It  seems  far  more  logical 
Inat  if  've  .seek  a  military  balance  of 
power  in  the  Middle  East,  it  can  be 
achieved  better  by  striving  for  disanna- 
mcnt  than  by  arming  the  antagonists 
to  the  hilt 

If,  however,  the  USSR,  insists  on 
armmt;  the  Anib  countries,  then  the 
l.'iuied  States  slioulel  honor  its  commit- 
ments to  Israel.  Thi.i  amendment  would 
not  prohibit  .such  activity. 

But  why,  in  1966  and  15GT.  did  the  De- 
fense Department  approve  Jordan  as  the 
recipient  of  over  S9  million  in  country  X 
loans  for  American  military  supplies? 
What  kind  of  twisted  logic  produces 
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•he  conclusion  that  military  aid  given  to  to  arms  sales  abroad.  The  dilemmas  for  Relations  Committee,  the  Senate  Appro- 
Jordan  will  increase  the  independence  of  a  President  are  obvious.  Should  sale  be  priations  Committee,  the  House  Foreign 
Jordan  from  her  fellow  Arab  neighbors  refused  when  it  is  apparent  that  the  re-  Affairs  Committee,  and  the  House  Ap- 
rather  liian  equip  her  to  wage  war  on  her  questing  nation  will  then  accept  advi.sers  propriat'on  Committee.  That  tesfmony 
declared  emmv.  Israel?  Are  we.  in  fact,  a'ld  equijiment  from  China  or  the  Soviet  is  a  matter  of  open  record  in  both  Senate 
conditioned  bv  the  military  industrial  Union?  Should  sale  be  refused  when  the  and  House  committee  reports.  Classified 
cjmbme  which  roi.vier  P'csident  Eisen-  requesLing  nation  is  under  the  guns  of  details  are  furnished  these  committees 
howtr  v.arncd  us  ai:ainst  in  his  farewell  an  aggressive  neighbor?  Should  sale  be  on  the  usual  "need  to  know"  basis — and 
s'jeech':'  refuced  if  the  requesting  nation  will  th.en  such  details  have  been  available  to  other 
'  It  IS  indeed  symptomatic  that  most  of  purchase  more  costly  and  advanced  interested  committees  upon  request, 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  country  X  equipment  elsewhere,  and  so  undermine  Mr.  President,  I  believe  thst  the  pend- 
loans  r.ve  stated  in  terms  of  our  economic  its  economic  development  and  put  new  ing  amendment  would  unduly  and  dan- 
msitRn  and  not  in  tsims  of  their  neces-  strains  on  relations  with  us  and  our  gerously  tie  the  hands  of  the  Pre.sident 
s  ty  to  our  national  security.  Of  course,  allies?  of  the  United  States  in  the  conduct  of 
It  hell's  our  balance  of  payments  to  glut  A  refusal  on  our  part  to  sell  arms  does  foreign  policy.  I  trust  the  Senate  will 
the  in:ernational  market  with  our  obso-  not  necessarily  stop  an  arms  purchase,  show  its  good  sense  by  rejecting  this 
lete  weaponry.  I  suggest,  however,  that  nor  does  it  save  us  from  the  consequences  amendment. 

tins  is  a  very  dangerous  way  to  solve  an  when  the  purchasing  country  turns  else-  Mr.   President,   much   has   been   said 

economic  problem.  where.  As  a  classic  example:   the  U.S.  about   Israel   and    that   this   particular 

In  a  nuclear  age.  any  local  conflict  can  turndown  of  India's  request  for  fighter  amendment  would  not  deny  Israel  assist- 

escalate   into   a   confrontation   between  aircraft  in  1964  led  to  India's  substantial  ance   that   might   be   necessary   in   the 

the  major  powers.  It  is  therefore  our  ob-  purchase  of  Russian  Mig's,  as  well  as  an  future.  A  big  point  that  is  being  missed 

ligation  not  to  help  provoke  conflicts,  es-  arrangement    for    the    manufacture    of  is  that  it  may  be  in  the  national  interest 

pecially  by  aiming  both  sides.  Mig's  within  India.  of  the  United  States  and  the  national 

It  is  important   that  in  questions  of  For  this  country  to  turn  its  back  on  interest  of  Icrael  that  certain  assistance 

world  security,  the  political  consequences  the  dilemmas  of  arms  supply,   and  to  be  given  to  certain  developing  countries 

of  arms  aid"  should   take   priority  over  walk  away  from  the  problems,  will  not  in  the  Middle  East.  This  element  of  the 

temporary  econom-c  btnefits.  necessarily   prevent  arms   sales   or,   for  problem  is  being  overlooked  in  the  col- 

Anothcr   disturbing    aspect    of   back-  that  matter,   reduce  international   ten-  loquy.  and  it  could  be  just  as  important  to 

door  financing  of  arms  through  the  Ex-  sions.  It  might  very  well  accomplish  the  the  future  of  Israel  as  granting  a  loan 

port-Import    Bank    is    the    inexcusable  exact  opposite.  This  would  be  especially  directly  to  Israel. 

failure  of   the   Defense   Department   to  likely  now  in  the  Middle  East,  where  the  Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

inform  Cjngress  of  the  loans.  The  Sen-  Soviet  Union   is  following  a   deliberate  senator  vield? 

ate  Armed  Services  Committee,  of  which  strategy  of  using  arms  sales  to  destabilize  jyjj.  jacKSON.  I  yield. 

I  am  a  member  is  not  always  infoimed  a  tenuous  political-military  balance  and  Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  we  should 

of  these  sales  until  well  after  they  have  so  again  put  Israel  in  mortal  jeopardy.  clarify  as  far  a.-  wc  can  the  point  raised 

been  completed.  Clearly,  in  some  cases,  our  best  inter-  ^^.j^h  respect  to  Israel. 

In   addition.    I    understand   that   the  ests  will  be  served  by  a  decision  to  grant  rj^^  amendment  of  the  distinguished 

Senate     Foreign    Relations    Committee  or  sell  arms;  clearly,  also,  in  many  cases,  senator    from    Louisiana    includes    the 

and  the  Senate  and  House  Banking  Com-  our  best  interests  will  be  served  by  a  re-  p^jase  "less  developed  country."  Obvi- 

mittecs  were  not  told  of  these  military  fusal  to  grant  or  sell  arms.  Each  request  ^^^^^^  ^,.g  ^^.^^.^  interested  in  undertaking 

loans.  Even  more  shocking  is  the  fact  should  be  thoroughly  reviewed,  and  then  ^^  determine  the  meaning  of  that  phrase 

that  the  $55  million  ceiling  on  annual  finally  passed  on  at  the  highest  levels  of  ^,^  terms  of  current  policy,  which  I  as- 

arms  exfwrts  to  Latin  America,  imposed  government.  sume  is  relevant 

explicitly  by  the  Senate,  has  been  com-  Tire  main  point  is:  A  President  of  the  There  are   two  possible  tests   at  this 

pletely  disregarded.  Over  $98  million  in  United  States  needs  flexibility— freedom  j^^j^ppt  The  first  test  is  with  respect  to 

loans  was  supplied  by  the  Export-Im-  to  deal  with  each  individual  request  for  ^^^  interest  equalization  tax.  A  deter- 

pcrt  Bank  alone  for  military  purchases,  arms  and  equipment  on  its  merits  in  the  „.,ination  is  made  by  the  Treasurv  of  the 

The  Export-Import  Bank  Act  Amend-  light  of  the  developing  situation  at  the  ^.p^j^tr^es  which  will  be  exempt  as  unde- 

ment  of  1967,  as  reported  by  the  Com-  time.  In  this  dangerous  period,  the  wise  ^gj^pp^  countries  from  the  application 

mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  is  in-  and  effective  conduct  of  oar  foreign  af-  ,  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

deed  a  disappointment.  The  bill  as  it  fairs  does  not  warrant  restrictive  denials  -  ,  Pre^dent  I  ask  u-inimous  con- 
now  stands  does  not  abolish  country  X  of  a  President's  freedom  to  use  his  judg-  '.  ,  ;  minted  in  the' Record  a  list 
loans  to  underdeveloped  countries.  In  ment  in  making  the  difficult  choices  with  ^;".'-,,  ,  ..nPvHnned  Countries  for  Pur- 
fact,   the   amount   that   can   be   loaned  respect   to   arms   sales   abroad— choices  ^^^^^^.  {^ ..    ^ 

was  increased  from  $604  million  t3  more  which  he  faces  now  and  will  face  in  the  ^"^f^^^^  ^ein-  no  objection   the  list  was 

than  Sl.l  bilhon.  And  as  previous  loans  future.                    .   ,    ,  v,  ,•        .-  ordered  to  be^^rinted  in  the  Record,  as 

are  paid  off,   new  credits  could  be  ex-  With  this  in  mind.  I  believe  tne  pro-  ii,,„... 

tended.  visions  of  the  committee  bill  that  relate  1"^'"^^- 

In  addition.  Congress  might  have  to  to  the  credit  financing  of  militaiy  sales  D.irioprd    countries    for    purposes    of    the 

wait  up  to  30  davs  before  being  informed  .should  be  left  unimpaired.  There  will  be  fh    i-     h  t 

that   a    loan   had    been   made.   This   is  some    c:-untries    whose    defense    costs  „,^^/cV,Cl''„„ 

equivalent  to  giving  Congiess  no  power  .should  not  be  unden^Titten  by  outright  ""^A^bu'Sh-  b'                               ^        c  ?o-66 

in  determining  the  necessity  and  advis-  assistance  from  the  American  people,  and        Australia       7-18  63 

ability  of  these  loans.  which  are  not  able  to  lay  cash  on  the        Austrui   -     ''--"" '7  ia-63 

I,  therefore,  strongly  rupport  Senator  barrelhead   for   needed   equipment,   but        B.ihamas  if^iands 5-14-65 

Ellenders   amendment.  which  the  President  may  consider  im-        Bahrein  6-10-66 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     'V^'ho  portant  to  assist.  Therefore,  I  am  op-        Belgium 7  18-63 

>-ields  time?  posed  to  the  pending  amendment  that        Bermuda  nltlas 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  vield  5  minutes  to  the  would  terminate  the  authority  of  the  Ex-        n'm'f  U 7  i8-63 

distinguished  Senator  from  Washington  port-Import  Bank  to  lend  money  for  mil-  p;,,nce                                              7-18-63 

[Mr.  JacksonI.  itary  sales  to  underdeveloped  countries.         Germmv  (Federal  Republic 7-18-63 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  be-  In  this  connection,  I  should  point  out        Hong   kong 7-18-63 

lieve  it  is  the  ber^inning  of  wisdom  on  that  the  charge  that  Congress  has  been        iran  6  1066 

this  matter  of  mihtarv  sales  and  grant  "kept  in  the  dark"  about  the  participa-        ir.,q   M?  «- 

aid  to  face   candidlv   the   need  of  any  tion  of  the  Eximbank  in  mihtary  credit        Ireland    ^\Im 

President  of  the  United  States  for  flexi-  sales  is  a  great  exaggeration.  Since  1964        itaiy 

bility  both  the  State  Department  and  the  De-  1  New   Canadian   securit:e,<;   excmnt   as   of 

As  a  g-eat  power,  this  country  is  bound  fense  Department  have  discussed  Exim  7-18  G3  and  Canadian  Bank  loans  exempt  as 

to  confront  difficult  choices  with  respect  relationships  with  the  Senate  Foreign  of  9-12-66. 
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Dcic'rrped    countries    for    purposes    of    the 
lET — Continued 

Fffertive  date 

No-.exempt  cuiinlrics:  of  destination 

Japan     --      7   18-63 

Kuwait    .  5   14  65 

K.iwail-8audi       Arabia       Neulrul 

Zone 6-l«1  66 

Ub\a    6-10-66 

Llechtoastein -  7-18-63 

Luxembourg 7-18-63 

M'-nico - 7   18-63 

Netherlands   7-18-  6^ 

New   Zealand 7-18-6J 

N  )rwav    7-18-63 

Portugal    5-U-65 

Qil.ir    fr  10  66 

Republic  of  South  Alrica 7   18  63 

San    Mirlno 7-18  63 

Saudi  Arabia.-- 6-10-60 

Smo-Sovlet    Bloc' 7-18-03 

Snain   7-18-63 

Sweden    7-lfr-63 

Switzerland    7-18-63 

United   Kingdom 7-18-63 

=  ilOO  million  exemption  of  debt  obliga- 
tic-i  aeimittfd  per  annum 

'Including:  Albania.  Bulgaria.  China 
Miinliiid.  Cuba,  Czeclioslovakui.  East  Ger- 
inaiiv.  E:>toiua.  Hungary.  Latvia.  Lithuania. 
Mongolia.  North  Korea,  North  Vietnam.  Po- 
land. Rum-tnla  and  USSR. 


M-.  MUSKIE,  Ml-  President,  the  list 
doc."  not  include  Isiael.  .so  that  with  rr- 
si:cct  to  tliat  test  the  term  "less  devcl- 
cv":cd  country  ■  would  look  less  '.vith  favor 
to  I.'-raPl. 

If  a  counti-y  gets  assistance  it  is  con- 
.'^idncd  a  les.^  developed  country,  Israel 
rectivcs  ass. .stance  urder  the  act.  Under 
that  test  it  :.s  a  less  developed  country. 
This  is  information  I  have  been  given  by 
the  admlni^trat!on  people,  testimony 
thr.t  is  not  of  intere.st  to  some  Senators, 
but  .should  be  because  of  its  seriousness. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr,  President.  I  wish 
to  supplemtiU  the  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator. Not  i>nly  is  this  a  serious  situation 
so  far  as  any  loan  that  might  be  ::iven  to 
Israel,  but  there  is  also  an  additionr.l 
factor  tliat  should  not  be  overlooked. 
This  involves  the  granting  of  loans  t) 
certsTin  deve'oping  countiier>  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.-'rn  urea  which  would  be  in  the 
interest  of  Israel  and  in  the  interest  cf 
the  security  of  the  Uiuted  States. 

Evei-y  Senator  sh:)uld  undcr.'^tand.  in 
dealing  with  the  security  problem  m  the 
Middle  East,  that  it  .nvDlves  not  only 
Israel  but  also  other  countries  in  that 
area  that  c  )u!d  impinge  upon  the  se- 
curity of  Israel. 

The  effect  of  the  pending  amendment 
is  to  deny  to  the  President  the  kind  of 
Pe.xibl''ty  he  needs  in  order  to  handle 
this  difficult  and  continually  dangerous 
Middle  Eastern  situation, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  vieid  t  :>  me? 

Mr.  MUSKIE  Mr  President.  I  yield  7 
minutes  1 1  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  Fre.Mdent.  I  wisli 
to  immediately  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  the  fact  that  in  the  foreign 
aid  bill,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations recommended  the  repeal  of  the 
r^volvin.Li  fund  now  used  by  the  Depait- 
meni  of  Defense  in  providing  military 
equipment  to  underdeveloped  countries. 
The  revolving  fund  recommended  for 
repeal  ha>  in  it  S400  million  When  the 
vote  wus  taken  for  the  repeal  of  the  re- 
volving fund.  ever>-  memb«.r  of  the  com- 


mittee voted  for  the  repeal  except  me 
After  the  votes  were  cist.  I  c;,kf  d  for  lire 
rig'it  to  change  my  vc.te.  I  .said  I  voted 
"no"  because,  as  I  looked  down  the  road. 
I  could  .see  our  cnemis  .iiined  ?  id  our 
friends  disarmed.  I  then  joined  tiie  en- 
tire group  votinp  for  th"  repeal  of  the 
S400  iTiilli m  revoh.iag  tend  in  the  ccn- 
trol  of  the  D'partment  of  Defence  in 
providing  military  equipment  for  under- 
developed ni'.tions. 

In  the  report  of  the  Committes  on 
Foreign  Relations  there  is  language  and 
I  say  to  the  S.natc  that  it  is  of  the  great- 
est irapoi-tanca: 

The  repeal  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
.-i'Sthority  to  fin'^n':''  com..iercl;il  sales  lo'ives 
unr'lsturbe:?  n  ni'mbc-r  of  sources  for  the  un- 
developed c'luntne.',  in  the  lare  cr.sos  to 
obta'ii  mllitBry  equipment. 

Mr.  Presid-nt,  what  £.re  the  sources 
that  are  left?  The  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Ftelations  .said  that  one 
source  was  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
Now,  the  Senate  would  repeal  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  provisions  so  it  would 
have  repealed  tw:.  sources  of  providing 
aid.  Senators  might  want  to  know  how 
many  sources  there  are.  There  are  ttve 
sDurces:  First,  the  revolving  fund,  with 
$100  million  in  it:  second,  tlie  Export- 
Import  Bank;  third,  s  clion  614.  under 
which  t.he  Department  of  Defense  was 
allowed  to  s-^ll  military  eoaipmtnt  on 
payment  terms  not  to  exceed  3  yeurs  and 
not  mere  tlian  *50  niiliion.  to  be  made 
available  to  anv  one  counti-y:  fourth, 
section  516.  which  ha ;  $300  million  in  it, 
wliich  the  President  could  u.se  in  emer- 
gencies: and,  fifth,  the  grants  made  un- 
der the  Foreign  Aid  bill  amjuntmg  to 
S391  mjllion. 

I  subsciibe,  of  course,  to  the  idea  of 
havins  the  underdeveloped  countries 
spend  their  dollars  for  food  and  not 
for  miJiiary  equipment,  but  I  am  not 
goin7  to  adopt  the  foily  of  saying  that 
while  Russia  is  militar'ly  equipping  its 
friends  we  adopt  a  policy  to  allow  our 
friends  to  remain  unarmed. 

Tlie  statement  was  mace  here  earlier 
that  it  is  cherged  the  United  States  is 
fomenti.ig  the  txp:in.'.ir>n  of  armament. 
I  !  eject  that  char;e  f.^,  bcin".  cjinpletely 
false. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr  President,  wiil  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point  for  a 
question'' 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  No:  I  shall  net  yield 
at  this  time.  I  wi-h  to  complete  my 
statement. 

The  United  States  has  been  attempt- 
ing to  procure  an  undcistandinL'  witlr 
Russia  about  general  disarmament  Rus- 
sia refuses  to  accede.  No  a.  many  philan- 
thropic minds  say.  "Let  us  do  it  uni- 
laterally "  I  repeat,  let  us  do  it  unilater- 
ally. We  will  disarm  the  world  We  will 
net  allow  our  friends  lo  have  military 
equipment.  I  submit  to  the  Senate,  in 
all  candar,  my  unquestionable  convic- 
tion that  that  kind  of  thinking  is  fal- 
lacious and  ridiculous.  On  a  one-sided, 
unilateral  basis,  we  will  now  disarm  tlie 
world? 

If  we  think  we  are  going  to  get  by 
doinu  that  the  saving  of  our  country.  I 
say  God  help  us  all.  Russia  will  arm  the 
enemies  of  our  country.  We  will  di.'arm 
our  friends.  It  just  cannot  be  done  with- 


out destruction  of  the  life  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr,  ELLENDER  Mr  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Maine 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator frcm  Maine  is  recoiuii&d  for  2  min- 
utes. 

Mrs.  SMITH  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  minoiity  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  I  mi'^ht  be 
expected  to  oppose  the  Ellcnder  amend- 
ment. In  fact,  at  the  outset  I  was  inclined 
tj  disfavor  it  and  planned  to  vote  again.st 
the  original  Ellender  p!o;)osal  of  limita- 
tion on  the  Export-Import  Bank  loans 
for  military  financing. 

However.  I  am  impressed  in  tv  o  re- 
spects with  the  FUendir  amendment  now 
before  the  Senate.  Fii-st.  the  Senator 
frcm  Louisiana  has  demon'-traled  a  rea- 
sonableness and  constructive  altitude  in 
his  willingness  to  compromise  on  thi.s 
issue  and  to  revise  his  crir.mal  propo.sal 
and  to  scale  his  proposed  restrictions 
down  to  the  less  developed  nations 

Second,  he  has  made  an  c  xtremely  con- 
vincing ca-e  for  his  amendment  and  his 
arguments,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  far 
more  persuasive  and  louical  than  tlie 
arsrmento  of  those  who  oppose  his 
amendment. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  on  th.e  part 
of  the  press  to  divide  the  Senate  into 
"doves"  and  "hawks."  Yet,  on  the  El- 
lcnder amendment  there  is  a  surprising 
joining  of  forces  of  many  "doves"  and 
many  "hawlis"  in  support  of  his  amend- 
ment. This  is  a  testimonial  tD  th.e  loiric 
of  the  Ellender  amendment  for  tlie  nor- 
mal and  traditional  pattern  of  the  Senate 
IS  to  uphold  the  position  of  the  cognizant 
committee,  which,  in  this  case,  is  in  op- 
position to  the  Ellender  amendment. 

Becau.sc  cf  the  persuasive  lou'ic  pre- 
sented by  Senator  Ei.lemikr  and  because 
of  his  willingness  to  compromise  on  this 
issue  and  scale  dov.n  hi.-  original  pro- 
po.sal  and  go  more  than  half  way  to  re- 
solve differences  on  this  issue.  I  shall 
vote  for  the  Ellender  am.e:idm.ent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  only  1  min- 
ute remL^ining. 

Mr,  TOWER.  Mr.  Piesidcnt,  I  yield  2 
minutes  on  liie  bill  to  the  disantnii.shed 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Veiinont  is  lecjg.iized  ior  2 
minutes, 

Mr.  AIKEN,  Mr,  President.  I  intend 
to  vote  for  the  Ellender  amendment  m 
an  elfoit  lo  instil  u  degree  of  intrgnty 
and  respect  for  Congress  in  at  least,  one 
of  our  Government  agencies. 

The  E.\port-ImpOi  t  Bank,  as  I  remem- 
ber, was  established  for  the  purpose  of 
expanding  business  througnout  the 
world  for  American  industries  and  busi- 
nes.'^es.  It  was  not  establisiicd  for  the 
pur.jo.se  of  aiming  imniiHure  countries 
in  the  world  in  ordtr  that  they  could 
wage  war  upyn  one  anotlier.  Tiiey  might 
be  on  our  side  today  and  on  the  other 
side  tomorrow. 

Apparently,  the  managers  of  the  Ex- 
i;ort-Iir.uort  Bank  have  .seen  fit  to  ignore 
the  intent  of  Congress  in  this  respect. 
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It  is  all  right  to  sav  that  Con;,ress  has 
authorized  loans  and  expenditures  in 
this  manner,  but  the  fact  is  that  Con- 
cress  authorii-es  many  things  which 
would  be  harmful  to  tne  country  if  the 
executive  branch  put  them  into  effect 
under  its  own  interpretation.  But  cer- 
tainly It  was  not  the  intent  of  Congress 
to  arm  the  developing  countries,  as  we 
see  fit  to  call  tlitin.  in  order  to  make  war 
upon  each  other. 

Tiiey  may  .say  that  they  have  not  lied 
t:)  us  about  this  Certain'/  they  have  not. 
io  far  as  I  am  concerned,  bccau.se  I  never 
thought  t3  ask  them  if  they  were  carry- 
ing out  the  intent  of  Con'iress. 

I  do  net  think  the.t  we  should  be  re- 
quired to  go  to  Government  agencies 
eveiT  week  and  ask  them  if  they  are  np- 
plyinr  the  laws  as  intended  by  Congress, 
or  whether  tuey  are  applyir.g  them  as 
they  want  to,  I  do  n.it  think  that  we 
should  have  to  do  that.  That  is  one  rea- 
.s'jn  I  am  voting  for  the  Ellender  amend- 
ment tjday. 

If  they  need  this  miiiey,  they  can  come 
before  us.  openly  nnd  honestly,  and  ask 
for  it,  tell  us  what  purpose  they  want  it 
lor,  and  they  will  get  it. 

There  is  rio  inclination  on  my  part — 
and  I  am  sure  on  the  part  of  others  also — 
ti  deny  them  what  is  needed  for  the  de- 
fen.-e  of  the  United  States,  but  when  the 
Export-Impoit  Bank  carries  on  as  it  has 
been  doiiu;.  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  pull 
ihem  up  short  and  let  them  know  that 
Congress  does  have  some  responsibility 
and  authority  after  all. 

Mr.  MUSKIE,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator frcm  Maine  has  only  2  minutes  re- 
mamini::  on  tlie  amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  on  the  amendment  and  3  min- 
utes on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  in 
July  1966.  I  wrote  an  article  which  was 
publi :.htd  in  th.-  Saturday  Review  of  Lit- 
eratur.\  en  the  question  of  American 
nrms  sales.  I  tnink  that  was  the  first 
instance  in  wli'ch  this  pa:ticular  problem 
was  pub-icly  presented.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  th.tt  by  vi'-tue  of  my  having  been 
iirst,  at  'cast  iv  recent  years,  to  biing 
up  this  subject  that  I  hf.ve  any  special 
ci?im  to  speak  on  it:  but  at  least  it  dem- 
onstrates that  I  have  had  an  i:rterest 
in  thi.^  whole  problem  of  arms  sales. 

Since  that  time,  of  course,  a  number 
of  other  SenaU  rs  have  takenr  up  this 
pirticular  pioblein  and  have  pursued  it 
'-viih  greater  tho'MUghness,  perhaps,  than 
I  did  The  Senator  from  Mi.ssouri  I  Mr. 
SvMi>;rTo>l  has  held  significant  hear- 
ings, and  tlie  Ser.otor  from  Idaho  I  Mr. 
CHri:cHl  has  studied  the  problem  very 
cirefu'"y  Beth  have  sook^n  with  refer- 
ence to  the  amendment  which  is  before 
us  today. 

It  v.euld  seem  that  to  be  consistent  I 
should  be  supporting  the  Ellender 
amr-ndrnent  However.  I  am  not.  I  think 
taut  this  amendment  should  not  be 
adopted  by  the  Senate  today,  and  I 
shouir  like  to  state  the  reasons  why  I 
talce  I  lii.'  po-si'lon. 


Over  the  past  15  years,  the  United 
States  has  given  or  sold  to  other  coun- 
tries some  $35  billion  worth  of  military 
assistance  as  part  of  our  foreign  aid.  The 
major  share  of  Defense  Department 
arms  supplied  under  our  military  a-ssist- 
ance  program  has  gone  to  industrialized 
countries  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East. 

We  have  provided  arms,  equipment, 
and  training  to  countries  v.iio  arc  allied 
or  associated  with  us  through  treaiies- — 
NATO.  SEATO,  CENTO.  ANZUS— which 
are  the  legacy  of  the  early  years  cf  the 
containment  policy  and  of  the  John 
Foster  Dulles  era.  In  addition,  we  have 
provided  military  aid  to  a  v.ide  range  of 
countries  in  such  categories  as:  "''or ward 
defense"  areas,  including  the  F:cpublic 
of  China— Taiwan — Iran.  Philippines. 
South  Korea,  Greece,  and  Turkey:  coun- 
tries that  have  given  us  military  base 
rights  such  as  Ethiopia,  Libya,  Spain 
and  our  NATO  ally  Protugal:  Alliance 
for  Progress  Security  countries — virtu- 
ally every  country  in  Latin  America :  and 
some  23  countries  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
the  Middle  East  that  are  regarded  as 
having  free  world  orientation. 

France,  a  major  supplier  of  arms  to  the 
Middle  East,  was  reported  in  196G  to  be 
exporting  nearly  40  percent  of  its  total 
aerospace  production.  The  Soviet  Union 
is  also  a  major  supplier  of  arms.  Great 
Britain  is  actively  engaged  in  the  arms 
competition.  But  today  the  United  States 
is  the  world's  leading  producer  and  sup- 
plier of  arms. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  review  how  and 
why  we  are  in  the  arms  sales  business. 

The  whole  Congress  applauded  the  an- 
nouncement on  the  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defease  and  tlie  State  Depart- 
ment that  they  were  going  to  move  from 
a  policy  of  granting  arms  to  other  na- 
tions to  a  policy  of  selling  aims.  There 
may  have  been  one  or  two  exceptions.  It 
is  always  difficult  to  say  a  "whole"  Con- 
gre-ss,  because  one  can  usually  find  one 
Member  taking  exception  to  a  position 
on  almost  every  issue,  in  ca.se  the  major- 
ity, or  the  rc.'^t  of  us,  turn  out  to  be 
wrong — but  in  general  everyone  said. 
"That  is  a  great  idea." 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  it  was.  I  think. 
under  certain  circumstances,  it  is  better 
for  Congress  to  go  on  record  as  giving 
arms  to  our  allies  and  the  countries  need- 
ing help,  rather  than  to  selling  them.  A 
sale  may  be  a  matter  upon  which  we  can 
be  charged  with  distributing  arms  in 
order  to  make  a  profit — a  carryover  into 
a  somewhat  more  socialized  a^e  of  the 
old  charee  made  back  in  the  1930's  about 
the  "merchants  of  death." 

In  any  case,  whereas  in  1950  we  were 
giving  m.iUtary  grants  to  H  countries,  by 
1966  we  had  expanded  this  to  the  point 
where  we  were  selling  or  granting,  in 
some  measure,  arms  to  70  countries.  We 
were  granting  arms  to  62.  We  were  sell- 
ing, I  a.s,surne  for  ca.sh,  to  34  countries, 
and  we  were  selling  to  .some  18  coun- 
tries on  credit.  And  generally,  this 
chenge  from,  a  program  of  grants  to  di- 
rect sales  and  sales  on  credit  was  ap- 
proved. 

In  this  same  period,  the  motivation  or 
justification  to  have  arms  salr.s  became 
somewhat  more  complicated  tban  it  v.as 
during  the  period  of  the  war  and  tb 
mediate  postwar  period.  It  was       ■"v 


that  we  had  somehow  to  provide  arms  to 
certain  nations  for  the  sake  of  prestige. 
There  was  developed  some  kind  of 
hierarchy  as  to  what  a  first-class  nation 
was.  A  first-cla^o  nation  had  to  have  not 
only  nuclear  weapons,  but  also  the  vehi- 
cles b^'  which  fiiey  could  be  delivered.  A 
second-class  country  had  nuclear  weap- 
ons, but  no  veh-.cles  with  which  to  deliver 
them.  A  third-class  nation  was  one 
which  had  a  jet  air  force.  We  have  esca- 
lated that  now  so  that  if  one  is  a  first- 
class  nation,  in  addition  to  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  vehicles  to  deliver  them,  appar- 
ently it  has  to  have  supersonic  fighting 
planes  and  supersonic  bombing  planes. 
Then,  one  moved  down  that  hierarchy  to 
a  fourth-class  nation.  Such  a  country 
had  to  have  a  navy,  or  at  least  some  ships 
or  submarines.  A  fiith-class  nation  had 
to  have  tanks  and  mobile-armed  unit£. 
In  other  words,  the  Pentagon  under- 
stood the  significance  of  this  h.ierarchy 
Older,  and  those  in  the  Pentagon  say  we 
have  to  have  arms  in  the  right  measure 
to  maintain  a  comitry.  Arms  are  a  status 
.symbol,  a  tangible  manifestation  of  na- 
tionhood and  sovereignty.  If  there  is  a 
third-class  na*ion.  it  has  to  have  the 
right  kind  of  fighter  plane. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  2  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator   from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  shall  need  about  5 
minutes. 

It  is  not  enough  to  have  fighter  planes. 
Now  they  have  to  have  jet  .scjundrons  in 
order  to  establish  where  they  stand  in  the 
hierarchy  of  nations. 

Th.at  is  one  cnn.iideration.  A  second 
consideration  given  to  us  by  the  Pentagon 
is  that  the  sales  and  furnishing  of  arms 
to  otiier  countries — hov.'cver  it  is  done — 
is  necessary  to  establish  a  basis  for  in- 
fluence. When  an  arms  deal  is  concluded, 
the  military  hardware  is  only  the  first 
step.  Almost  invanably,  a  training  mis- 
sion is  needed  and  the  recipient  country 
becomes  dependent  on  the  supplier  for 
spare  i^arts  and  other  ordnance.  V»'e  are 
told  that  we  expose  them  to  democracy 
by  exposing  them  to  our  military  ad- 
visers. That  is  not  my  view  of  liow  v.c 
expo.se  people  to  democ:"icy,  but  this  is 
the  Pentagon  exiJlanaticn  for  part  of 
wliat  has  hai^pened. 

They  have  added  another  considera- 
tion, namely,  a  budgetary  consideration, 
by  which  they  explain  lo  us  that  a  major 
consideration  in  the  .sale  of  arms  is  to 
try  to  establish  a  real  balance-of-pay- 
ments  or  to  prevent  the  fli.trht  of  gold  or 
to  achieve  whatever  aspect  of  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  one  wishes  to  reach. 
In  order  to  aceomplish  this  purpo.se.  plus 
a  military  purpose,  it  is  said  that  we  need 
not  only  to  gra!;t  arms  but  we  n-^ed  thi.s 
program  to  assist  m  the  sale  oi  ariiV'^.  and 
the  Export-Import  Bank  has  come  to  bo 
u'-ed  for  that  pui  pose. 

Advocates  of  the  Ellender  amendment 
are  inclined  to  emphasise  that  the  Ex- 
Dcrt-Import  Eemk  was  not  intended  for 
thet  purpe.se.  I  do  not  think  it  was.  At 
the  tune  it  was  est.Tbhshed  no  one 
thought  we  would  be  in  the  businers  of 
selling  arms  to  the  world.  Nor  did  they 
expcet  it  when  we  were  in  the  period  of 
neutrality  in  effect  before  World  War  II. 
Nor  c'id  they  expect   the  dillT.culties  v.e 
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faced  during  and  after  World  War  II  So 
to  lay  It  was  never  expected  ^^hen  the 
Export-lniport  Bank  was  established  tha 
the  Bank   would   be  used   to  sell   arms 
around  the   world  is  to  say   e.erjthiag 
and   also   to  say   nothing    The   Export- 
Import  Bank  was  set  up.  Its  purpcse  wa.^ 
to    encourage    American    exporters.    It 
seems  to  me  if  there  are  legitimate  sales 
of  arms  to  a  country,  if  it  is  proper  to 
sell  it  arms,  there  is  no  reason  wh>  wt 
should   not   use   the   instrument   cf   the 
Export-import    Bank    and    the    credi 
which    can    be    extended    through    that 

^^rSave  been  a  part  of   the  effort  in 
and  throuch  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee to  try  to  set  some  kind  of  ehec- 
tive  control  over  the  activities  of  both 
the  Pentagon  and  the  State  Department 
I  introduced  a  resolution  in  which  we 
asked  the  Sc.ate  to  subject  the  CIA  to 
somewhai    closer    surveillance     I    thi.ik 
that  was  the  appropriate  procedure    in 
the  Foieign  Relations  Committee  I  sup- 
ported an  efTort  to  set  a  monetarv-  limita- 
tion upon  the  amount  of  military   aid 
that  could  b?  given  to  Latin  America 
In  that  same  committee  we  set  a  limita- 
tion not  only  upon  grants  but  on  aid  to 
Latin  America  and  also  to  Africa.  This 
is  the  wav   to  invo've  Congress  at  the 
p<iint  of  decision.  When  someone  says  a 
country   ought  to   have   arms— whether 
they  are  sold  or  granted  is  a  matter  of 
indlffprence— we  ought  not  to  face  uo  to 
that  question   indirectly,  and  not  meet 
the  Pentagon  or  the  State  Department 
at  the  table  and  say  we  will  not  partici- 

Whenever  a  question  of  loans  and  In- 
terest payments  is  raised  on  the  floor  of 
the  Cenate.  a  kind  of  moral  factor  is  m- 
iected  into  the  debate  Some  of  my  col- 
leagues may  recall  the  debate  as  to 
whether  to  .sell  wheau  to  Ru.ssla  in  ex- 
change for  gold.  This  was  made  difficult 
for  people  who  feU  a  desire  for  gold 
and  also  a  deep  opposition  to  trade  with 
the  Communists 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    ihe  tunc 
of  the  Se.iator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIK  I  yield  2  minutes  more 
to  the  Senator   from  Minnesota. 

Mr  MCCARTHY.  As  long  as  those 
were  the  only  two  weights  in  the  ques- 
tion they  were  in  favor  of  go.d;  tut 
when  there  wa..  m.ecled  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  subsidized  interest  rates 
were  ir.volved,  the  whole  question  be- 
came highly  moral  and  the  program  fell 
of  its  own  weight. 

Mr  President.  I  think  the  orderly  way 
for  the  Ssnate  to  act  is  to  have  the  C^.m- 
mittee  on  Forcb/n  Relations  proceed,  as 
it  has  been  proceeding,  to  set  proper, 
.statutorv.  and  orderly  llmitatiovis  J!'on 
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the  activ  ties  of  the  Pentagon  and  also 
the  State  De'-artment  in  the  areas  of 
arm>  -^ales.  arms  distribution,  and  v.\  the 
ncwlv  developing  process  of  leasing  ann-. 
to  other  countries  I  bdlfve  this  is  th'j 
appropriate  way  to  me^t  this  prob.em 
rather  than  approaching  it  indirect  y 
without  adequate  hesrlnps.  and  without 
%  ei.hmg  ail  the  fa-t  r-  that  i-re  mvoi'.ed. 
as  is  being  recommended  to  the  Senate 

todav  ,  , 

I  recommend  that  the  EUender  amend- 
ment be  rejected    When  the  Committee 


on  Foreign  Relations  presents  iti,  bill  for 
con-sideration  by  this  body,  we  should 
look  more  carefully  than  has  been  dont 
in  the  past,  into  the  prob'em  of  a  m^ 
distribution  around  the  wor.d.  That  i^ 
the  pr.oper  time  for  decision  on  ^^hether 
that  di.stnbution  .should  take  P'-fce  m 
consequence  of  sales  or  grarit..  ^vheUiei 
sale-  are  to  be  made  on  credit,  or  whether 
diuribution  should  take  pla'C  in  conse- 
quence of  some  kind  of  lend-lease  or  pre- 
tended lease  arrangement. 

We  ought  to  keep  m  mind,  when  we 
deal  with  the  Pentagon,  that  it  has  some- 
thing like   $50  billion  a  year  to  spend 
even  when  we  do  not  have  a'''^^^   The% 
cannot  .pend  all  their  time  in  mihtan 
activities-  eventually  the  officers  begin  t 
do  what  thev  wou'd  have  been  don.g  H 
?hev  were  civilians.  Some  of  them  become 
ed  icatnrs.  some  become  merL-handl  ers^ 
some  become  lawyers,  some  doctors,  some 
dentists  There  are  always  seme  left  over 
who  want  to  be  bankers.  We  ought  not 
to  take  every  operation  away  fiom  them, 
b-'r-ause  this  arrangement  can  provide  a 
satisfactory  military  career  to  some  men 
who  miaht  otherwise  be  frustrated. 

In  any  case,  we  ought  not  to  proceed 
without  respect  to  what  the  Comnrirttee 
on  Foreign  Relations  has  begun  to  do 
quite  effectivelv. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  will  tht 

Senator  yieW 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield. 
Mr    I  AUSCHE    When  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  recommended  the 
repeal  of  the  $400  million  revolving  fund 
is  it  not  true  that  in  its  proposed  report 
to  the  Senate  it  said  as  follows: 

The  repeal  of  the  Department  of  D?fense 
authority  to  finance  cmm-rclal  sales  leaves 
undisturbed  a  num'^er  of  sources  o  arms 
for  the  underdeveloped  '^o" "tries,  Ui  the 
rare  cases  where  th»  furnishing  »  n»l»^^7 
assistance  is  important  to  the  "^t'ona  -n- 
tcren  Outside  the  Department  of  Defense 
programs,  underdeveloped  nation.^  can 
utm'e  th-  credit  f„cllitles  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

When   thev   can  qualify'' 

M  •  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct  It  was  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee that  under  certain  circumstances 
credit  available  to  the  Export-Import 
B-'nk  cuuht  10  be  available  for  th-s  par- 

^^Mr  ^T^rCHE  IS  It  not  true  that  one 
of  the  arguments  that  was  used  in  de- 
fense of  the  repeal  of  the  $400  million 
fund  was  that  four  other  sources  were 
available  and  that  one  of  them  was  the 
Export-Import  Bank?  Today  it  is  pro- 
no'^ed  to  rtpeal  this  source. 

Mr  MCCARTHY.  I  think  the  action 
the  committ-f  proposes  to  recommend 
to  the  Senate  is  enou'ih  to  apply  at  thi.s 
particular  time  We  ought  to  use  that 
before  we  proceed  to  use  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  as  a  limited  sourc-  for  ex- 
port sales. 

Mr  ELLEIiDER  Mr.  President,  v,ill 
the  Senator  fr  )m  Maine  >ield  for  a  ques- 
tion'' 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  to 
ask  his  question. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  take  the  position  that 
this  amendment  prevents  Uie  Export- 
Import  Bank  from  lending  money  to  fi- 


nance military  hardware  under  any  cir- 
cumstance^'!' 

Mr  MCCARTHY.  Not  under  every  cir- 
cumstance, no.  ,       J      1      J 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Only  to  less  developed 

CDuntric.-''  ,  .      , 

Mr  MCCARTHY  As  I  have  explained, 
sales  of  arms  to  some  of  these  countries 
might  be  important  to  us,  depending  on 
the    military    objectives    they    have  in 

mmd.  „      .J     t    T  J 

-^1-  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
no't  wish  to  state  again  the  arguments  I 
have  already  r'^peatedly  made.  I  have 
cited  th''  law  as  it  now  stands.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  can  p-cceed  and 
furnish  military  hardware  to  those  coun- 
tries to  which  my  sood  friend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  referred.  This 
amendment  does  not  cut  off  that  possi- 
bility. It  does  not  repeal  that  law.  It  .s 

stilfthc  law,  „      .J     »   T  ,.i»t^  1 

Mr   MUSK-IE.  Mr.  President.  I  Meld  2 

minutes   to    the   distinguished   Senator 

trom  New  York.  .,     .     t     v,nii 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
vote  again..t  the  pending  amendment  for 
two  reasons:  First,  because  I  believe  it  is 
very  likely  to  result  in  grants  instead  of 
any  sales  at  all.  and  we  will  tnus  cut  our- 
selves off  trom  a  policy  which  it  has  ber.i 
our  intent  to  pursue,  which  is  to  make 
those  pay  who  can  pay. 

As  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  alreadj- 
pointed  out.  there  are  adequate  provi- 
sions in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  and 
througn  declaring  military  materials  sur- 
plus—which is  entirely  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  President  and  the  Depart- 
ment  of    Defense— to    permit    them   ta 
supplv  arms  if  they  wi.<h  to  supply  them 
to  less  developed  or  other  countries.  The 
difference  is  that  it  will  not  be  a  banking 
transaction.  Also,  of  course,  because  oi 
Vietnam  there  is  very  little  usable  in- 
ventory  equipment  that   would  be  de- 
clared surplus. 

Mr  President,  we  have  tried  very  hara 
to  let  countries  pay  their  way  when 
they  could.  Why  should  we  cut  off  a  ve- 
hicle doing  that  now' 

second,  Mr.  President— r.nd  I  thinK 
this  is  legitimate  matter  for  debate— it 
is  my  belief  that  the  fundamental  policy 
of  our  country  to  develop  regional  arms 
control  and  prevent  excessive  arms  build- 
up will  be  facilitated  rather  than  in- 
hibited bv  the  fact  tliat  we  do  have  free- 
dom to  make  a  .'select ;ve  policy,  and  car. 
comuete,  where  arms  are  desired  or  real.j 
needed  with  tho.^e  wlio  are  free  of  the 
policy  considerations  with  which  we  must 
deal  in  sunplving  them. 

For  those  tn-o  reasons.  Mr,  President 
I  believe  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  should  be  re- 
jected 

Finallv,  Mr  Proside:it,  I  d'^tect  a  keen- 
ness of  debate  here  on  this  issue,  whicr. 
I  believe  exists  for  two  reasons.  One  b 
the  deep  resentment  so  aptly  expressed 
bv  the 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  susiiend  u:Uil  order  is  restored 
The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed, 

Mr  JAVITS  A  rather  deep  resentmer. 
fsi'xciallv  expie.s.sed  by  the  man  fo^ 
•Ahom  I  think  all  of  us  share  profounc 
affection,    the    Senator    from    Vermor, 


[Mr  Aiken],  of  the  fact  that  since  we 
did  not  ask  them,  therefore  they  did  not 
tell  us.  The  administration  should  have 
told  us;  Congress  should  have  been  fully 
notified  that  Eximbank  has  been  used 
for  that  purpose. 

But  is  it  not  also  a  part  of  the  mag- 
nanimity and  intelligence  of  the  sov- 
ereign that,  having  discovered  something 
he  should  have  discovered  before,  he  has 
the  intelligence  and  the  wit  not  to  cut 
it  off  if  he  thinks  it  serves  a  useful  pur- 
pose? ,  ,..^, 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  I  have  little 
doubt  that  if  we  do  pass  the  pending 
amendment,  and  it  becomes  law,  and 
they  come  back  in  and  make  the  case 
which  is  being  made  now,  we  will  restore 
the  authority.  Therefor,  instead  of  in- 
terrupting the  process.  I  think  we 
should  proceed  to  pass  on  the  substantive 
question  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ators  2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr,  AIKEN,  Mr.  President,  may  I  have 
1  minute? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  does  not 
the  Senator  from  New  York  feel  that  the 
administration  u.>ed  the  money  of  the 
Export-Im.port  Bank  in  the  manner  In 
which  it  did  rather  than  using  other 
funds  at  it,^  command  in  order  to  make 
the  year-end  balance  of  the  Government 
look  a  little  better? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Frankly,  I  do  not  feel 
that  that  is  true. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  the  reason  they 
used  this  money  was  because  it  was  avail- 
able for  the  purpose.  Some  smart  fellow 
figured  out  that  it  was  available,  and 
hence  they  used  it.  I  say,  having  put  the 
limitations  on  it  that  we  have,  that  I 
think  we  will  avoid  the  demanding  posi- 
tion in  which  we  have  been  placed  in  the 
past,  without  cutting  off  our  noses  to 
spite  our  faces. 

Finallv.  Mr.  President,  we  in  this  coun- 
trv  must  always  work  against  the  total 
flexibility  of  totalitarianism  in  matters  of 
this  nature,  as  contrasted  with  the 
rigidity  of  democracy.  Now  that  the 
legitimate  interests  of  the  Congress  con- 
cerning full  disclosure  of  information  are 
provided  for,  we  must  continue  to  pro- 
vide needed  flexibility  to  our  officials  in 
this  field  where  Russia  and  China  can 
shift  gears  overnight. 

For  those  reasons,  I  shall  vote  to  re- 
ject the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  take  just  30  seconds  to  inform  Sena- 
tors who  are  anxious  to  know  when  the 
vote  will  occur  that  it  is  now  my  inten- 
tion to  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  to  sum  up  for 
himself  on  this  issue.  Then  I  plan  to  take 
not  more  than  3  minutes,  unless  tin- 
foreseen  developments  occur,  to  simi  up 
for  ourselves,  which  means  a  total  of 
about  6  minutes  on  our  side.  I  under- 
stand from  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  he  does  not  Intend 
to  take  much  if  any  time,  and  certainly 
not  more  than  that  amount. 

Senators    may    therefore    be    guided 
accordingly. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
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Senator  give  me  1  minute  to  speak  about 
Israel? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  the  debate  on  the  subject  as  to 
whether  Israel  would  or  would  not  be 
included  as  a  less-developed  country  un- 
der the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

My  conclusion  is  that  the  State  De- 
partment could  jump  either  way,  and  it 
would  be  at  its  option.  I  do  not  want  it 
to  have  that  option.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  gyrations  are  over  there,  or  the  re- 
lationship between  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  policy  of  the  President 
with  respect  to  Israel.  My  preference  is 
not  to  give  them  something  to  decide,  but 
to  decide  it  ourselves. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  . 

I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  by  way 
of  summation,  I  think  perhaps  we  have 
lost  sight  of  what  the  issue  actually  is 
here,  because  we  have,  in  effect,  been  in- 
volved in  something  of  a  debate  on  the 
Church  amendment  on  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  should  sell  arms  to 
underdeveloped  countries. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  if  we 
do,  then  that  is  a  matter  of  military  and 
foreign  policy ;  and  if  that  is  military  and 
foreign  policy,  then,  certainly,  whether 
we  agree  with  it  or  disagree  with  it,  we 
want  to  employ  the  most  effective  and 
efficient  means  possible  of  implementing 
that  policy.  The  Export-Import  Bank  is 
such  a  means. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  if  one  favors  sell- 
ing arms  to  our  friends  and  our  allies, 
so  that  they  may  defend  themselves 
against  enemies  both  domestic  and  ex- 
ternal— anything  from  Castroites  to  So- 
viet satellites— then  I  think  he  should 
vote  against  the  EUender  amendment, 
because  this  is  an  effective  and  efficient 
means. 

Otherwise  we  will  have  to  set  up  a 
banking  institution  in  the  Department  of 
Defense.  We  will  proliferate  agencies  all 
over  again.  We  will  set  up  other  banking 
institutions  or  an  agency  that  is  not  in 
the  banking  business  to  handle  this  sort 
of  thing.  Why  can  we  not  use  the  most 
efficient  means  of  achieving  the  end? 

It  has  been  claimed  that  we  sell  in- 
discriminately. That  is  not  true.  The 
United  States  has  tried  to  dissuade  most 
of  these  underdeveloped  countries  from 
buying  weapons.  In  many  cases  we  have 
been  able  to  talk  them  into  buying 
less  sophisticated  and  less  expensive 
weapons. 

If  we  say,  "No,  you  can't  buy  any 
weapons  from  us,  we  will  not  finance 
their  purchase,"  they  might  go  elsewhere 
and  buy  more  expensive  and  more  so- 
phisticated weapons  and  experience  a 
more  dilatorious  effect  on  their  own 
economy. 

Argentina  wanted  S-5's,  supersomc 
jets.  They  then  thought  that  they  might 
like  to  have  some  British  or  French  jets. 
We  talked  them  into  taking  A-4's,  a  less 
expensive  jet,  a  subsonic  jet. 

That  is  exactly  what  we  have  been 
trying  to  do.  We  do  not  want  these  coim- 


tries  to  become  dependent  on  other  coim- 
tries  for  their  arms.  We  do  not  want  to 
leave  some  of  these  underdeveloped 
countries  at  the  mercy  of  the  provoca- 
teurs, the  saboteurs,  the  infiltrators,  and 
the  Castroites. 

We  do  not  want  to  leave  Israel  at  the 
mercy  of  Nasser,  who  is  being  currently 
supplied  with  Soviet  arms  as  fast  as  Rus- 
sia can  get  them  to  him. 

Soviet  Russia  has  already  supplied  the 
United  Arab  Republic  with  an  amount  of 
equipment  equal  to  more  than  half  of 
what  they  lost  in  the  recent  war.  That 
is  what  is  going  on. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  determine  whether  we 
will  unilaterally  disarm  our  allies  while 
their  enemies  are  being  armed  by  Soviet 
Russia.  . 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes.  I  feel  that  that  will 
be  enough  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 
The  Senator  from  Maine  is  recognized. 
Mr.   MUSKIE.   Mr.   President,   I   feel 
the  usual  frustration  of  a  floor  manager 
of  a  bill  who  for  2  days  has  partici- 
pated in  making  the  record  for  a  hand- 
ful  of   Senators   only  to   arrive   at  the 
climactic  moment  of  the  vote  without  the 
record  that  has  already  been  made  be- 
ing known  to  all. 
I  will  try  to  sum  up  as  quickly  as  I 

can. 

It  has  been  argued,  despite  the  rec- 
ord made  yesterday,  that  this  whole  pro- 
gram somehow  was  undertaken  without 
the  knowledge  of  Congress  and  has  been 
conducted  without  the  knowledge  of 
Congress,  and  that  consequently  we  are 
to  slap  the  wrist  of  the  administration 
for  doing  so. 

I  had  some  of  the  documentation  on 
this  point  placed  in  the  Record  on  yes- 
terday. I  have  two  other  pieces  of  doc- 
umentation which  I  would  like  to  have 
in  the  Record  now. 

First  of  all,  with  respect  to  the  1964 
amendments  which  created  this  guar- 
antee program,  the  House  report  said: 
since  the  purpose  of  the  military  asslst- 
fince  program  is  to  encourage  friendly  gov- 
ernments to  establish  and  maintain  forces 
adequate  for  defense  against  Communist 
aggression  and  since  It  is  to  the  advantage 
of  the  United  States  for  such  governments 
to  assume  the  cost  of  their  own  defense  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  there  Is  every  reason  to 
facilitate  the  financing  of  military  sales  by 
banks  and  the  Export-Import  Bank  In  a 
manner  comparable  to  the  financing  of  other 
export  transactions. 

That  was  the  other  body  speaking,  not 
in  1967,  but  in  1964.  What  did  the  Sen- 
ate committee  say  on  the  came  subject? 

The  Senate  committee  said  in  its  re- 
port on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1965: 


EXCSANGB      AND      GtJAaANTIES 

Section  201(f)  of  the  bill  amends  Bection 
509(b)  of  the  act,  which  relates  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  mlUtary  assistance  guaran- 
ties, so  that  one  U.S.  Government  agency 
does  not  have  to  pay  to  another  TJ.S.  Gov- 
ernment agency  the  fees  and  premiums 
charged  In  connection  with  the  Issuance  of 
guaranty  contracts. 

Here  is  the  key  sentence  of  what  was 
said  by  the  Senate  committee  speaking 
not  in  1967.  but  in  1965: 
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The  main  purpcjec  Is  to  mslce  It  possible 
for  the  Defense  Department  not  to  charge 
thr  Bxport-Import  Bank  ;i  fee  on  contracts 
which  are  guaranteed  both  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Bank  and  on  which  the  Bant 
collects  an  adequate  fee  from  the  beiieftcUry 
of  the  guaranty. 

This  Is  certainly  evidence  that  this 
was  underteken  with  the  authority  of 
Congress,  and  :t  wa.s,  of  course,  after 
this  legislation  that  the  program  dealin;; 
with  less  developed  countries  be:,'an  In 
1966  and  continued  through  1967-68 

On  the  second  point,  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  argued  here  during  the  course 
of  this  debate  that  what  is  involved  is 
whether  we  want  an  unrestricted  arm.s 
race.  ThaPis  not  the  issue  at  all. 

The  pending  bill  prohibits  sales  to  less 
developed  countries  with  one  out — 
Presidential  discretion.  In  addition,  the 
pending  bill  limits  the  total,  even  with 
Presidential  approval,  to  a  rate  that  is 
less  than  the  rates  for  the  last  2  years. 

The  authority  given  amounts  to  $237 
million  in  1966  and  something  more  than 
$300  million  in  1967. 

The  committee  bill  would  permit  an 
armual  rate  of  approximately  $130  mil- 
lion. So  the  committee  bill  represents  a 
cut.  and  even  that  amount  cannot  be  used 
without  a  positive  finding  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  it  is  in  the  national  interest. 
and  a  report  by  him  to  Congress  within 
30  days  of  each  transaction  concerning 
the  transaction  and  his  justification  for 
approving  It  and  that  it  is  In  the  national 
Interest. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Maine  saying  that  the  net  effect  of  the 
EUender  amendment  would  be  merely  to 
cut  out  Presidential  discretion'!' 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  the  effect. 

So  the  question  that  confronts  us  Is 
not  the  question  of  whether  we  want  to 
approve  an  escalating  arms  race.  It  is  the 
question.  Should  we  never  under  any  con- 
ceivable circumstances — and  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  5-year  period,  because  this  is 
a  5-year  authorization — in  the  next  5 
years  ever  permit  our  arms  to  become 
available  to  friendly  and  less  developed 
countries  on  credit  terms  issued  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank? 

That  Is  the  question,  and  it  represents. 
I  think,  the  imi^lementatlon  of  an  un- 
restrained policy  which  has  been  de- 
crlbed  by  the  t.dministration  in  these 
words: 

We  try  to  .naanage  our  arnvs  sales  policy  to 
help  our  friends,  to  correct  power  imbalances, 
to  counter  Soviet  arn^s  .sales,  to  use  what  le- 
verage we  have  as  a  result  of  our  arms  policy 
to  get  countries  to  minimize  their  arms  pur- 
chases. 

The  Ellender  amendment  would  say 
that  we  should  never  implement  that 
kind  of  a  policy  by  u.sine  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  and  its  credit  facilities. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  lor  a  que.>tion? 

Mr.  MUSKIE  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  it  not  true  that  usually 
when  these  countries  present  them.selvcs 
to  purchase  ar  ns.  we  try  to  dissuade 
them  and,  failing  to  dii-.suade  ti^.em.  we 
try  to  convince  them  to  take  a  le.ss  ex- 
pensive and  less  s<'p;U:=ticated  type?  Is  It 


not  true  that  we  make  every  effort  to  cut 
down  on  the  arms  purchases  and  that 
we  have  rejected  more  sales  than  we  have 
made? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  the  thiust  of  the  testimony  that 
we  have  received  over  and  over  again  be- 
fore the  committee. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Therefore,  we  arc  able 
to  Influence  them  to  keep  their  arms  de- 
velopment in  .some  semblance  of  control 
and  balance. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  submit  that  our  influence  in  that 
connection  would  be  greater  if  they  know 
from  time  to  time  when,  in  our  judgment, 
it  is  in  our  national  interest  to  approve 
of  the  sale  of  arms  to  them. 

Mr  P.^STORE,  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  MUSKIE  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  P.ASTORE.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
correct  in  my  understanding  that  only 
the  President  of  the  United  States  can 
determine  whether  these  arms  shall  be 
sold,  and  that  the  function  of  the  Bank 
is  merely  to  exttnd  the  credit  once  the 
decision  is  made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  wuuld  not  prevent  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  from  financing  loans 
for  military  hardware  to  developed 
countries. 

As  I  pointed  out,  we  have  in  the  law 
today  authority  for  the  President  to 
.spend  as  much  as  Congress  will  appro- 
priate in  order  to  a.ssist  our  friends. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  has  just 
stated  that  the  committee  amendment 
will  permit  the  sale  of  only  si 39  million 
of  arms  per  year.  There  is  no  such  lan- 
guage in  the  bill.  It  is  true  that  it  would 
be  over  a  .5-year  period,  but  under  that 
amendment,  the  credit  could  be  as  much 
as  a  billion  dollars  in  any  one  year. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator made  that  statement  once  before, 
and  I  will  take  30  seconds  to  correct  his 
interpretation  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  provides  a  total  authorization 
for  this  purpose  of  "',2  percent  of  the  to- 
tal lending  authority  of  th-'  Bank.  Ap- 
plied to  the  S13.5  billion  which  would  be 
the  total  lendurg  authority  of  the  Bank 
if  the  bill  is  enacted  by  Congress,  the 
ceiling  would  then  be  a  little  over  $1 
billion,  of  which  $604  million  has  al- 
ready been  committrd.  leaving  $408  mil- 
lion for  5  years;  and  to  that  amount  can 
be  added  annual  repayments  which  are 
estimated  at  approximately  $55  million 
per  year.  Adding  those  figures  together, 
you  get  a  total  ixitential  authorization 
for  5  years  which  amounts  to  an  annual 
rate  of  SI 30  mil'ion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator, if  it  is  sucli  a  small  amount,  why 
not  come  back  to  Congress  and  let  us 
know  about  it? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  it  Is  .such  a  small 
amount,  why  does  the  Senator  make  such 
a  bi;;  i.ssue  of  it? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senate  may  rest 


a.ssured  that  in  the  event  my  amendment 
.should  be  rejected,  the  Ai)propriations 
Committee  is  going  to  keep  a  close  watch 
on  this  combination  that  has  developed 
between  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Eximbank.  The  mana^ier  of  tlic  bill 
I  Mr.  Ml-skieI  has  indicated  what  funds 
the  bank  will  have  available,  on  a  yearly 
basis,  to  finance  the  exports  of  arma- 
ments to  less  developed  nations.  The 
formula  approved  by  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  will  allow  about 
$137  million  a  year  for  this  purpo.se.  I 
beUcve  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
by  the  Congress  to  keep  this  operation 
within  that  limit. 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Mr.  Pre.  ident,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  comments  in  explana- 
tion of  my  decision  to  support  th.e  bill 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  so  far  as  it  concerns  the 
financing  of  country  X  loans  by  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank.  As  I  .see  it.  there  are 
two  \ery  different  problems  which  are 
po.sed  by  the  use  of  Exim  cr-  dit  for  mili- 
tary .sales  to  less  developed  nations. 

The  first  problem  deals  with  the  effect 
of  arms  .sales  financing  on  the  Export- 
Import  Bank's  capacity  to  handle  its  reg- 
ular commerMil  business.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter of  proper  and  deep  concern  to  the 
Committee  on  B.inking  and  Currency.  In 
the  course  of  the  hearings  which  the 
committee  held,  we  were  rea.ssured  that 
the  country  X  transactions  did  not  in 
any  way  interfere  with  the  Bank's  ability 
to  make  regular  commercial  credit  avail- 
able. I  believe  that  the  amendment  to  the 
bill  which  the  committee  has  propo.sed 
will  make  doubly  sure  that  country  X 
transactions  will  not  expand  to  the  point 
where  they  will  ever  so  interfere  with  the 
Bank's  normal  business. 

The  -second  problem  is  concerned  with 
the  more  fundamental  question  of 
whether  the  United  States  should  be  In 
the  arms  business  to  begin  with.  Frankly, 
while  I  do  have  strong  feelings  on  this 
subject,  I  did  not  and  do  not  believe  that 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency is  the  proper  forum  In  which  to 
decide  this  i.ssue.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  is  the 
proper  vehicle  to  use  for  a  resolution  of 
this  problem.  For  this  reason,  I  have 
welcomed  the  attention  paid  to  this  issue 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  I  look  forwMrd  to  the  debate  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  which  I  consider  to  be 
the  most  appropriate  time  to  di.scu.ss  the 
basic  question  of  whether  we  should  be 
in  the  business  of  supplying  le.ss-de\  el- 
oped countries  v.ith  weapons.  I  intend  to 
vote  against  any  amendments  to  the 
present  till  which  attempt  to  re.solve  that 
i.ssue.  becau.se  I  do  not  believe  the  bill 
to  be  api5ropriate  for  the  resolution  of 
basic  questions  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  mu.st  state  that  I  was 
di.smayed  with  the  lack  of  information 
which  the  exfcutive  br.incli  liat;  given  to 
Con^re.ss  in  the  past  concerning  the 
country  X  program.  It  is  my  belief  that 
all  such  future  transactions  must  be  ic- 
ported  to  the  app-ropriate  committees  of 
the  Con^re.-.s — Appropriations.  Banking 
and  Currency,  Foreign  Relations,  and 
Armed  St  rvices— .so  \h?X  all  of  ii.s  who  arc 
charged  with  resiwnslbillty  for  the  varl- 
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ous  facets  of  this  program  may  be  kept 
well  enough  informed  to  make  rational 
decisions  on  the  future  of  these  programs. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  revealing  debate  over  the 
Export-Import  Bank's  role  in  arms  sales 
to  underdeveloped  nations  can  leave  no 
doubt  of  tiie  obligation  on  Congress  to 
curtail  such  activity. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  co- 
gent observations  which  have  been  made 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Lou- 
isiana IMr.  Ellender]  and  I  am  in  full 
supjwrt  of  his  amendment  prohibiting 
the  Bank  from  using  further  funds  to 
provide  credit  for  arms  sales  to  under- 
developed countries. 

In  my  mind  it  is  most  unfortunate 
that  the  large  number  of  existing  arms 
contracts  makes  it  prohibitive  for  us  to 
consider  the  first  amendm.cnt  of  which 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  made  men- 
tion yesterday.  I.  for  one.  feel  strongly, 
as  he  docs,  that  the  Exixirt-Import  Bank 
should  not  play  any  role  in  arms  sales. 

It  was  most  disturbing  to  learn  of 
statements  in  1964  by  the  Secretary  of 
Dcfcn.-c — statements  which  left  the  im- 
pression that  arms  sales  would  be  made 
primarily  through  commercial  banks  in 
this  country. 

Even  more  upsetting,  however,  was  the 
discussion  of  the  system  by  which  the 
Export-Import  works  blindly  through 
the  Department  of  Defense,  not  even 
knowing,  in  some  cases,  which  countries 
are  involved  in  the  loans  it  guarantees. 

Congress  has  a  grave  responsibility  to 
put  a  damper  on  the  arms  race  and  to 
discourage  especially  those  underdevel- 
oped nations  which  would  do  better  to 
put  food  in  the  bellies  of  their  peoples 
instead  of  guns  in  their  hands. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  should  go  off 
with  a  heavy  handicap  in  the  military 
hardware  race. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  as 
modified. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GRUENING  fwhen  his  name  was 
called  1 .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee).  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  (when  his 
name  was  called  > .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  I  Mr.  Cannon]  .  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Tlie  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Can- 
non], the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDD].  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
IMr.  Pvlbricht].  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee IMr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  IMr.  McGee],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  IMr.  Russell],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborotjgh] 
are  necessarily  absent. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is 
necessarily  absent  and,  If  present  and 
voting,  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  40, 
nays  49,  as  follows: 

[No.  209  Leg.] 
YEAS— 40 


Aiken 

Domlnick 

Prouty 

AUott 

EUender 

Proxmlre 

Bartlett 

Ervin 

Scott 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Smathers 

Bible 

Holland 

Smith 

Brewster 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Spong 

Burdick 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Symington 

Byrd,  Va. 

Long,  Mo. 

Talmadge 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

McClellan 

Tidings 

Carlson 

McGovern 

Williams.  N.J. 

Church 

Morse 

Williams,  Del. 

Clark 

Mundt 

\ount,'.  Ohio 

Cooper 

Nelson 

Cotton 

Pell 

NAYS— 49 

Anderson 

HolUngs 

Mop.toya 

Baker 

Hruska 

Morton 

Bennett 

Iriouye 

Moss 

Boggs 

Jackson 

Murphy 

Brooke 

Javits 

Muskle 

Case 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Paslore 

Dirksen 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Pearson 

Fannin 

Kuchel 

Percy 

Fong 

Lausche 

Randolph 

Griffin 

Magnuson 

Riblcoff 

Hansen 

Mansfield 

Sp.irkman 

Harris 

McCarthy 

Stennls 

Hart 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

Tower 

Hayden 

Miller 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Hlckenlooper 

Mondale 

HIU 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTING— 11 

Cannon 

Fulbrlght 

McGee 

Curtis 

Gore 

Russell 

Dodd 

Gruenlng 

Yarborough 

Eastland 

Long,  La. 

So    Mr. 

Ellender's    amendment,    a 

modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    246 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  246. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  6,  strike  out  all  beginning 
with  line  6  down  to  and  including  line  24 
and  Insert  the  following: 

"(2)  The  Bank  In  the  exercise  of  Its  func- 
tions shall  not  guarantee.  Insure,  or  extend 
credit,  or  participation  in  any  extension  of 
credit  (A)  In  connection  with  the  purchase 
of  any  product  by  a  Communist  country  (as 
defined  In  section  620(f)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended) ,  or  agency 
or  national  thereof,  or  (B)  in  connection 
with  the  purchase  of  any  product  by  any 
other  foreign  country,  or  agency,  or  national 
thereof,  If  the  product  to  be  purchased  by 
such  other  country,  agency,  or  national  Is, 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Bank,  principally  for 
use  In.  or  sale  to,  a  Communist  country  (as 
so  defined)." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller]  must  attend  a  committee  meet- 
ing. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  he  be 
permitted  to  present  two  amendments 
now,  one  amendment  to  the  bill,  and  one 
to  my  amendment. 

I  understand  the  committee  is  ready 
to  accept  one  of  these  proposals,  and 


perhaps  both.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment  he  offers  to  my  amendment, 
because  it  involves  only  one  word  which 
the  Senator  suggests  to  make  it  a  little 
more  lucid. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  wish  to  temporarily 
set  aside  his  amendment? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  would  rather  not.  I 
would  rather  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  It  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
unable  to  hear  the  Senator.  What  is 
proposed? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  has  two  amend- 
ments. He  must  return  to  a  committee 
hearing.  I  agreed  to  yield  to  him,  if  it  is 
In  order,  so  that  he  may  offer  these 
amendments,  one  to  the  bill  and  one  to 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  on  page  4,  line  11, 
of  the  bill  to  insert  the  word  "security" 
at  the  end  thereof. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  provide  the  determi- 
nation by  the  President  must  be  that 
such  assistance  or  insurance  as  we  have 
been  discu.=sing  under  the  last  amend- 
ment be  in  the  national  security  interest. 
Tlie  way  the  bill  reads  now  it  is  merely 
in  the  national  interest.  If  I  detect  the 
temper  of  the  Senate  correctly,  we  are 
very  much  concerned  about  the  use  of 
arms,  and  it  is  my  guess  that  the  Senate 
would  be  willing  to  agree  if  It  is  in  the 
national  security  Interest  It  would  be 
proper. 

I  have  cleared  this  matter  and  ob- 
tained the  consent  of  the  manager  of  the 
bill.  If  there  are  no  questions,  I  move 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
have  a  brief  colloquy  with  my  leader  for 
a  moment. 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment  but  I  suggest  It  be  modi- 
fied or.  page  2.  line  8,  after  the  word 
"in"  by  inserting  the  word  "by,"  to  make 
it  more  inclu.sive  than  it  now  is. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  accept  the  modification  to  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  lias  been  so  modified. 
How  much  time  does  the  Senator  yield 
himself? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
my,self  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  In  order. 

Mr.   AIKEN.  Mr.   President,   will   the 
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Senator  from  Illinois  yield?  I  want  to 
ask  a  question 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Illinois  if  his 
amendment  \ull  make  it  illegal  for  any 
business  people,  of  any  country  what- 
ever, to  sell  material  to  the  Vietcong? 
The  Government  of  South  Vietnam  is 
not  a  Communist  government.  Is  there 
anythmg  in  the  amendment  which 
would  prevent  .sales  to  the  Vietcong? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  is  an  interdic- 
tion upon  the  operations  of  the  Bank, 
under  'a)  and  'bi  of  the  amendment. 
Those  sales  are  Interdicted  both  with  re- 
spect to  Communist  countries  and  those 
countries  which  procure  for  the  use  and 
purpose  of  Communist  countries  or  for 
use  by  Communu^t  countries  Thu.s,  if 
the  Soviet  Union  is  sending  weapons  to 
North  Vietnam,  they  are  interdicted  in 
that  operation.  They  cannot  use  the 
credit  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  My  question  did  not  apply 
to  North  Vietnam.  It  applied  to  sales  or 
the  furnlshint;  of  arm.s,  or  other  material. 
to  the  Vietcong.  If  businessmen  of  any 
country  sold  to  the  Vietcong.  would 
their  country  be  permitted,  then,  to  do 
it,  or  would  they  be  cut  off  from  doing 
business  with   the  United  States? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  can  do  no  better  than 
to  read  the  language  of  the  amendment. 
as  modified,  as  follows; 

The  Bank  In  the  exercise  of  Its  functions 
shall  not  guarantee,  insure,  or  e.ttencl  credit. 
or  participation  in  any  extension  of  credit 
(Ai  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  any 
product  by  a  Communist  country  (as  defined 
In  section  620{fi  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended),  or  agency  or  na- 
tional thereof,  or  iBi  In  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  any  pr^xiuct  by  any  other  foreign 
country,  or  agency,  or  national  thereof,  if  the 
product  to  be  purchased  by  .such  other 
country,  agency,  or  natlon.il  Is.  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bank,  principally  for  use  in,  by. 
or  sale  to.  a  Communist  country  (aa  so 
defined). 

I  think  that  Is  rather  all-inclusive. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  major  part  of  the 
territory  of  South  Vietnam  is  controlled 
by  the  Vietcong  who  allege  to  be  Com- 
munists or  possibly  are  controlled  by 
Communi.sts.  I  wonder  whether  the 
amendment  would  cover  .sales  to  the  Viet- 
cong as  well  as  to  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  use  the  wording 
"or  agency,  or  national  thereof,"  which 
is  Individuals. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  Intends,  then. 
to  cover  those 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Indeed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Doing  business  with  the 
Vletconc? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  I  think  It  does. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes.  Well,  I  hope  the 
Senator  Is  right. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  the  well  cleared  so  that  there  will 
be  more  people  behind  me  than  In  front 
of  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate win  please  t>e  in  order.  The  well  will 
be  cleared  immediately.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MUNDT  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Not  at  this  time. 


Mr.  President,  yestorday  was  an  anni- 
versary occasion  which  .should  have  been 
observed  in  e\eiy  part  of  the  world  It 
was  not  And.  sliaiv^tly,  it  was  not  ob- 
served here.  It  should  have  been. 

It  was  22  years  ago  yesterday  that  that 
9-f.X)t  cylinder  fell  on  Hiroshima,  Japan. 
The  result  was  catastrophic.  I  went 
back  to  review  the  figures  with  a  travel- 
ing friend  in  Chicago  who  had  gone  to 
Hiroshima,  and  h^s  figures  do  not  quite 
jibe  Willi  those  i.-:.sued  by  the  Govern- 
ment He  carries  the  figure  of  152.000 
killed  instantly.  100.000  maimed  or  in- 
jured, and  only  .58.000  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  400,000  escaped  when  the  cyl- 
inder dropped. 

The  b  .:nb  was  triggered  to  explode 
1,300  feet  above  the  terrain.  In  so  iar 
as  .scientists  can  measure,  it  caused  a 
miniature  sun  about  70  (eet  in  diameter. 
The  temperature  in  that  area  rose  to 
.540.000  degrees. 

The  Hirosliima  River  was  raised  to  the 
boiling  point.  Maimed  and  injured  peo- 
ple who  rushed  to  the  river  for  succor 
from  their  disiie.ss  did  not  realize  that 
they  were  plun;.'ing  into  a  boiling  river. 
Japan  has  never  undertaken  to  drill 
that  le.s.son  into  the  conscience  of  the 
world.  It  should  tiave.  They  do  have  a 
nni.seum  there,  housed  in  the  only  struc- 
ture that  was  left  standing  in  the  en- 
tire city  after  the  bomb  was  dropped.  It 
is  Inscribed  "To  the  memory  of  those 
who  died  ■ 

Mr.  President,  you  may  wonder  why 
I  allude  to  that  I  do  .so  because  I  want 
to  tie  it  up  with  another  twin  evil  of 
which  we  must  take  account  in  any- 
thing that  we  do  where  our  credit  and 
our  weapons  are  insurance,  and  our  mon- 
ey Is  involved  in  relation  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

That  other  twin  evil  Is.  of  course,  the 
march  of  the  Red  Ideology. 

It  has  not  stopped.  Witne.ss  the  Mid- 
dle East,  and  what  has  happened  there. 
It  is  clear  ri-'ht  now  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion is  the  walking  shadow  and  is  calling 
all  the  turns  in  the  Middle  East  so  far 
as  the  Arab  countries  are  concerned 

It  has  been  moving  steadily  and 
relentlessly  so  that  when  we  look  at  East- 
ern Europe,  when  we  look  at  the  Middle 
East,  when  we  look  at  China  with  its 
800  million  people,  when  we  look  at 
Castro's  Cuba  which  is  only  90  miles 
from  our  shores,  and  when  we  look  at 
the  outbreaks  in  Latin  America,  who  can 
conclude  other  than  that  commimlsm 
is  the  real  menace  and  that  it  does  pos- 
sess the  bomb'' 

Mr.  President.  I  become  quite  reluctant 
to  pledge  the  credit  and  the  money  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  so  that  we 
can  arm.  sustain,  or  strengthen  a  poten- 
tial enemy  with  the  people's  money  and 
with  the  blessing  of  the  people's  rep- 
re.sentatlves. 

The  Con.stltutlon  of  the  United  States 
Is  as  clear  as  crystal;  namely,  that  no 
money  can  be  withdrawn  from  the 
Treasury  except  In  pursuance  of  an  ap- 
propriation passed  by  Congress  That  is 
as  clear  as  crv-stal  in  our  organic  law. 

So  that  we  have  not  only  an  equal  In- 
terest with  every  other  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. I  think  we  have  a  superior  In- 
terest to  any  other  branch  of  Govern- 


ment when  It  comes  to  hypothecating 
the  credit  and  the  funds  of  the  people 
of  the  United  Slates. 

That  gives  added  moment,  then,  to 
what  we  are  dealing  with  here  at  the 
present  time. 

Let  me  get  back  for  a  moment  to  the 
committee  and  to  the  language  of  the 
committee  bill. 

If  Members  of  the  Senate  want  to 
bother  to  take  a  look  at  it.  I  suggest  they 
look  at  pa!4e  3.  line  6.  It  begins  by  say- 
ing : 

It  is  further  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Bank  In  the  exercise  of  Us  functions 
should  not  guarantee.  Insure — 

And  so  forth.  That  language  has  a 
familiar  ring.  We  had  quite  a  debate  on 
this  floor  a  few  years  ago  with  respect  to 
langua.-e  that  was  carried  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1961.  In  that  act  this  lan- 
i,'ua«e  was  u.sed  "declares  it  to  be  the 
jxDlicy  of  the  Congress." 

We  thou.:ht  we  had  that  pretty  well 
nailed  down  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
the  cedit  of  the  Export-Import  Biink, 
and  then  came  the  so-called  wheat  deals 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  And  what  hap- 
pened? We  thoui^ht  we  had  them  inter- 
dicted so  far  as  their  pnx^urement  of 
subsidized  grain  was  concerned,  until  the 
matter  was  referred  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  And  what 
did  the  Attorney  General  say?  Well,  I 
will  tell  Senators  what  he  said,  and  I 
quote  him  from  opinion  No.  15  in  volume 
42  of  the  "Attorney  General's  Opinions." 
and  here  It  Is: 


Section  2(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961 
declaring  the  policy  of  the  Congre-ss  not  to 
subsidize  the  export  sale  or  make  available 
subsidized  a.4rlcu!tural  commodities  to  cer- 
tain nations  does  not  affect  specific  operative 
provl.slons  of  the  law  .so  as  to  bar  such  sales, 
but  ."sets  out  policy  to  be  Interpreted  by  the 
President  In  the  light  of  changing  circum- 
stances. 

He  added  to  that.  In  a  letter  directed 
to  Acting  Secretary  of  State  George  W, 
Ball,  the  following: 

I  have  reviewed  the  relevant  statutes  and 
have  concluded  that  they  present  no  legal 
obist.icle  to  such  sales. 

So  we  had  so  much  confidence  In  our 
capacity  to  contrive  language  to  do  what 
we  wanted  to  have  done,  only  to  discover, 
by  interpretation  In  the  executive  depart- 
ment, that  It  failed  miserably. 

In  the  bill  before  us.  with  respect  to 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  goods  for  the 
use  of  or  to  go  into  Communist  countries, 
we  got  right  back  and  use  that  same  de- 
fective language: 

It,  Is  further  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Bank  In  the  exercise  of  Its  functions  .  .  ■ 

And  so  forth.  Mr.  President,  that  Is 
absolutely  meaningless  so  far  as  law  Is 
concerned.  It  has  no  binding  legal  effect, 
and  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  at  that  time  said  so;  and  the  for- 
mer Attorney  General  Is  in  this  Chamber 
this  afternoon,  and  I  read  from  his  opin- 
ion as  to  what  happened  to  that  language. 

I  am  not  going  down  that  drain  again, 
because  I  would  rather  vote  against  the 
whole  business.  If  It  has  got  to  be  that 
way.  We  had  better  make  up  our  minds. 
If  we  are  going  to  do  something  that  what 
we  do  Is  legal,  and  that  It  will  have  blnd- 
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Ing  effect  on  everybody,  in  and  out  of 
Government. 

I  just  struck  out  the  first  line  in  para- 
graph (2^  so  it  reads: 

The  B.ink  In  the  exercise  of  Its  functions 
shall  not  guarantee  .  .  . 

That  Is  law  and  I  would  like  to  see 
anybody  pet  around  it.  It  does  not  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Senate  or  the  policy 
of  the  Congress.  It  says,  "The  Bank  in 
the  exercise  of  its  functions  shall  not — " 

That  is  where  we  nail  up  the  door — 
and  it  should  be  nailed  up.  Then  it  goes 
on  with  the  language  with  respect  to 
guarantees  and  the  facilities  of  the  Bank, 
and  so  forth. 

At  the  end  of  that  subparagraph,  as  it 
was  reported  by  the  committee,  there  is 
a  proviso,  and  that  proviso  says  this: 

That  whenever  the  President  determines 
that  such  griarantees,  insurance,  extension  of 
credits,  or  participation  in  credits,  would  be 
In  the  national  Interest  and  reports  such  a 
determination  (within  thirty  days  after  mak- 
ing the  same) .... 

Well,  does  the  Pre.sident  have  a  su- 
perior interest  in  it?  It  Is  Congress  that 
is  to  vote  the  m^ney  and  the  credit.  The 
Export-Import  Bank  would  die  on  the 
vine  if  it  were  not  for  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  replenish  its  capital  stock — that 
Is  what  it  amounts  to — because  the  Bank 
has  no  other  funds  with  which  to  oper- 
ate. I  think  Congress  has  a  superior  in- 
terest, and  I  do  not  want  to  waive  that  in- 
terest to  the  executive  branch  after  the 
horse  has  been  procured  and  taken  out 
of  the  stable.  There  is  small  comfort  in 
watching  the  horse  disappear  around  the 
bend  and  tlien  lock  the  barn,  but  that  is 
what  the  bill  says  as  It  came  from  the 
committee.  I  do  not  accept  that  kind  of 
waiver.  It  is  as  ea.sy  for  the  President  to 
adnse  and  consent  with  the  committees 
of  Congress  before  the  horse  Is  stolen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes.  Then  we  shall  know 
whether  we  want  to  put  our  blessing  and 
approval  upon  any  procurement  or  pur- 
chase or  for  any  purpose  beyond  the  re- 
cital of  the  bill.  That  Is  precisely  what 
the  amendment  does.  It  strikes  out  the 
waiver,  and.  Instead  of  Its  being  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Congress,  we  make  it  law  in 
precise  and  certain  terms  so  we  will  have 
to  abide  by  It. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  feverish  world,  with 
the  Export-Import  Bank  having  a  $1.5 
billion  Increase  In  capital  outlay,  and 
asking  for  an  extension  in  an  amount 
which  will  make  it  about  $13  billion,  this 
becomes  a  worldwide  operation.  I  want 
to  be  pretty  sure  that,  in  its  operations. 
If  it  goes  across  a  line  that  we  think  puts 
us  In  danger  or  that  we  regard  as  un- 
sound, we  should  be  able  to  walk  into  it 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  call  It  to  ac- 
count. If  necessary,  and  make  sure  that 
we  do  not  approve  certain  types  of  aid. 

I  do  so  simply  because  nuclear  power 
can  be  unrestrained  In  this  world,  and 
when  there  are  people  who  hold  no  re- 
straint and  who  think  only  in  terms  of 
killing.  I  think  we  had  better  be  pretty 
careful  where  we  delegate  all  this  power 
beyond  the  hands  and  beyond  the  juris- 
diction of  Congress.  That  is  the  mischief 
Involved. 


I  want  to  reemphaslze  the  fact  that 
we  are  dealing  with  the  people's  money. 
We  are  pledging  the  people's  credit.  It  is 
not  the  administration's  money.  It  is 
not  the  administration's  credit.  It  is 
the  people's  credit,  and  the  people's  rep- 
resentatives sitting  here  on  Capitol  Hill 
have  a  right  to  know  something  about 
it  before  it  is  pledged  for  any  kind  of 
dubious  undertaking  or  any  kind  of  du- 
bious project. 

While  the  things  recited  in  this  Xerox 
memorandum  about  what  happened  to 
the  Pindlay  amendment  in  1963,  1964, 
and  1965  are  all  very  well,  it  does  not 
mean  a  thing,  because  since  that  time 
the  so-called  Fiat  Motor  Co.  undertak- 
ing has  come  to  the  fore.  They  would 
like  to  use  the  money  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  credit  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  buying  $50  million  worth  of  ma- 
chine tools;  and  they  want  to  take  those 
machine  tools  and  Install  them  in  a 
plant  built  in  the  Soviet  Union — a  coun- 
try which  is  spending  outlandish  sums 
on  weaponry  of  all  kinds,  and,  in  the  be- 
lief of  some  of  us,  weaponry  that  goes 
far  beyond  increasing  the  strength  of  the 
military  facilities  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

I  do  not  propose  to  go  along  with  that 
kind  of  deal  and  pledge  the  money  and 
the  credit  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  that  purpose.  It  could  well  be, 
Mr.  President,  in  the  interest  of  candor, 
truth,  and  frankness,  that  the  proposed 
plant  might  not  be  completed  before  that 
unpleasant  and  ghastly  business  in  Viet- 
nam comes  to  an  end.  It  could,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  completed,  and  just  re- 
lieve that  much  machine  tool  facility  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  be  turned  over  to 
armament  making;  since,  of  course,  they 
would  not  have  to  acquire  the  machine 
tools  to  equip  this  Fiat  automobile  plant. 
The  casualty  lists  are  still  mounting 
in  Vietnam;  and  we  are  pretty  certain, 
from  the  record,  that  young  Americans 
are  being  slaughtered  in  the  jungles  of 
Vietnam  with  Soviet  weapons.  I  do  not 
propose  to  give  comfort  to  a  coimtry 
that  undertakes  that,  and  extends  the 
hand  of  war  without  actually  getting 
into  it.  But  that  is  what  is  Involved  here, 
among  other  things;  and  so  we  lift  it 
beyond  the  discretion  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

I  do  not  wish  to  delegate  that  author- 
ity. I  want  to  see  it  kept  here  In  the 
hands  of  Congress,  both  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  go  through  with 
this  matter,  and  we  finance  this  equip- 
ment for  the  Plat  Automobile  Co.,  sup- 
pose there  were  a  default  on  the  loan; 
how  would  we  recapture  these  machine 
tools?  Do  you  think  the  Soviet  Union 
would  permit  anybody  to  take  them  out 
of  there?  Certainly  they  would  not.  We 
would  just  kiss  it  goodby,  unless  the  Ital- 
ian Government  insures  its  enterprises, 
and  indirectly  Insures  the  repayment  of 
such  a  loan  over  a  period  of  time. 

I  do  not  believe  my  position  need  be 
validated  any  further  than  that.  I  want 
to  keep  the  control  and  the  exercise  of 
jurisdiction  over  the  Export-Import 
Bank  in  this  respect  right  here  in  the 
hands  of  Congress.  I  do  not  propose  to 


go  along  with  any  deal  which  is  weak- 
ened by  the  fact  that  we  give  the  Presi- 
dent discretion  so  that  he  could,  if  he 
thought  It  was  in  the  national  Interest, 
let  these  purchases  go  to  a  Communist 
country,  or  permit  the  purchases  to  go  to 
another  country  and  from  that  country 
into  a  Commimlst  country;  there  you 
have  the  same  thing. 

So  why  not  close  the  door  now?  Here  is 
an  opportunity  to  do  it. 

With  that,  I  yield  the  floor,  because  I 
believe  there  are  others  who  would  be 
interested  in  this  proposal. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Would  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  idea  of  a  Presidential  waiver, 
provided  we  struck  the  language  making 
it  the  congressional  policy,  and  made  the 
language  mandatory  to  the  extent  that 
we  say  that  the  Bank,  In  the  exercise  of 
its  functions,  shall  not  guarantee,  and 
further  require  that  the  President  report 
his  determination  of  the  national  interest 
before  the  consummation  of  any  agree- 
ment for  the  extension  of  credit,  rather 
than  after? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Well,  far  be  it  from  me 
to  pass  on  the  matter.  Expressinp;  a 
wholly  individual  view,  my  answer  is 
"No,"  because  that  would  just  plow  a 
hole  in  it  all  over  again. 

I  would  not  want  to  see  such  a  proviso 
in  there,  because  you  could  do  both  A 
and  B.  Sell  to  a  Communist  country, 
or  sell  to  a  country  known  to  be  ex- 
porting to  a  Communist  country,  and 
then  suddenly  the  President,  supposedly 
in  the  Interest  of  our  national  security, 
can  waive  all  this;  so  all  the  power  is 
gone,  and  all  he  has  to  do,  after  his  deal 
has  been  consummated  with  some  coun- 
try, is  simply  send  to  the  committees  of 
Congress  a  little  billet-doux,  saying, 
"This  is  what  I  have  done,"  and  of  course 
we  would  be  bound  by  it. 

I  would  not  be  interested  in  that  billet- 
doux  after  the  deed  is  done,  because  It 
cannot  be  undone.  You  cannot  retrieve 
your  position. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  understand.  Further, 
however,  would  the  waiver  before  be 
more  acceptable  to  the  Senator  from 
nUnois.  if  we  provided  that  the  President 
report  it  to  Congress  prior  to  the  deter- 
mination rather  than  after  the  deed  was 
done;  before  the  deed  was  done  to,  in  ef- 
fect, inform  Congress  of  what  he  contem- 
plated doing  and  why  he  contemplated 
doing  it? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  'What  would  it  achieve? 
There  is  no  authority  recited  here  to 
undo  It.  He  can  send  It  up  here  and  say, 
"Look,  I  am  going  to  send  $100,000  worth 
of  bazookas  to  Guatemala,  or  to  Ru- 
mania, or  Yugoslavia,"  and  we  are  sud- 
denly so  advised.  But  where  is  the  power? 
Where  is  the  authority?  Where  Is  the 
jurisdiction  to  imdo  It,  or  to  stop  It? 

If  the  Senator  from  Texas  knows 
something  in  the  law  that  would  stop  it, 
that  would  be  a  different  thing. 

Mr.  TOWER.  My  Idea  was  that  we 
would  be  informed  before  the  deal  is 
made.  Therefore,  we  could  act  to  pro- 
hibit the  deal  before  it  is  made,  if  we 
were    Informed    beforehand.    Then    we 
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would  have  the  opportunity,  ourselves,  to 
determine  what  was  in  tiie  national  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  he  has  consum- 
mated the  deal,  signed,  sealed,  and  de- 
livered. How  do  you  impair  a  contract. 
once  it  Is  made  with  a  foreign  country? 
How  can  you  throw  it  overboard? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
wUl  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  think  the 
Seruitor  is  probably  not  quite  talkinc:  to 
the  point  of  the  Senator  from  Texas.  I 
think  he  is  talkinsc  about  reporting'  the 
intent  of  the  President  prior  to  the  con- 
summation of  the  deal. 

We  have  had  precedents  for  that  sev- 
eral times  here.  We  have  it  in  the  Atom- 
ic Energy  Act  and  in  other  acts,  where 
a  report  of  a  profX)sed  action  is  to  be 
made  to  Congress,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  or  to  the  ap- 
propriate joint  committee,  a  period  of 
time.  30  to  60  days,  before  it  is  to  be 
cons\immated,  giving  Congress  time  to 
act  to  forbid  it,  if  Congress  does  not 
want  it. 

I  think  that  is  what  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Iowa.  That  was  my  point. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER,  That  is  my  un- 
derstanding of  his  point.  So  there  would 
be  that  authority  to  stop  It. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  do  not  know  where 
the  authority  is. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  power  of 
Congress  to  pass  laws. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  But  look  at  the  prac- 
tical aspect  of  it  The  notice  comes  vip 
here  that  that  is  what  he  intends  to  do, 
and  in  30  days  he  will  be  freehanded  to 
do  it.  All  riRht.  how  do  you  stop  it?  Pas.s 
a  resolution'  There  Is  nothintc  here  in 
the  Export-Import  Bank  .^ct  to  provide 
a  method  of  stymieing  that  action. 

Mr.  HICKE:NL00PER  If  Cu:.gress 
feels  stronsly  about  it.  a  joint  resolution 
could  stop  it.  I  realise  that  the  President 
could  veto  that  joint  resolution  by  n::>t 
signing  it,  and  it  would  take  a  two-third.s 
vote  to  pass:  but  if  it  were  something 
sulBciently  offen.sive  to  Congre.ss.  it  could 
pass  it  over  his  veto. 

The  power  is  there  to  stop  it  under 
the  proposal  or  the  susgestion  that  was 
being  discussed.  I  think,  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug£;est 
that  the  way  to  stop  it  would  be  to  pass 
a  bill  amending  the  act  so  as  to  include 
a  prohibition 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  We  could  pass 
a  bill  or  a  joint  resolution  directed  spe- 
cifically to  that  p.Jint  which,  I  think. 
would  be  the  proper  vehicle,  or  we  could 
go  the  route  of  amending  the  bill  itself 
if  Congress  felt  sufliciently  strong'  about 
it  to  get  It  through 

I  think  the  power  is  there.  However,  it 
is  a  horse  of  a  different  color  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  exercised  That  is 
a  speculative  thing,  and  I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN  If  the  executive  branch 
is  determined  to  no  throufrh  with  the 
project  like  the  Fiat  Automobile  Co, 
when  we  can  get  action  in  twth  branches 


within  a  space  of  30  days  to  stop  it.  if 
we  do  not  make  Kood  in  30  days,  the 
pledge  will  have  been  made  and  we  will 
have  been  committed,  and  our  $50  mil- 
lion in  machine  tools  will  land  in  the  So- 
viet Union. 

If  something  were  tagged  on  here  to 
stop  It  by  resolution  now,  and  to  provide 
that  there  should  be  prior  consideration 
over  and  atxjve  everything  else  when  sub- 
mitted to  either  the  House  or  the  Senate, 
that  would  be  a  dilferent  matter.  But  I 
know  with  respect  to  the  resolutioais  of 
rejection,  we  have  had  on  a  good  many 
things  that  it  has  taken  a  long  time  to 
develop  sumptuary  action  on  it,  and 
there  has  been  no  such  assurance. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  They  have  been  futile. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  How  can  we  pass  a  reso- 
lution rejecting  something  that  we  do 
not  know  about ■^  In  many  cases  these 
things  take  place  and  Congress  is  not 
aware  of  the  occurrence  until  the  deed  is 
consummated. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  These  commitments 
are  what  lawyers  would  perhaps  call 
commitments  in  vacuo,  if  you  know  what 
I  mean. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
read  the  amendment,  what  it  basically 
does  is  not  only  to  take  away  the  dis- 
cretionary power  of  the  President,  but 
al.so  any  authority  for  a  5-year  period 
which  the  Export-Import  Bank  might 
have 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
with  respect  to  what  is  recited  in  the 
bill,  namely.  purcha.=es  that  go  to  Com- 
munist countries,  or  in  an  indirect  fash- 
ion to  and  for  their  use. 

Mr  M.ANSFIELD  I  have  here  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  with  explanatory  notes 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  on  page  59  and  60  there  is  a  list  of 
countries  which  would  be  so  designated 
and  they  are  al.so  li.  ted  in  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader. 

Would  not  the  Senator  be  more  effec- 
tive if  he  were  just  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  in  effect  would  shut  off  trade 
between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  all  of  the  countries  of  Europe" 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Oh,  I  see  no  need  for 
that 

Mr  M.\NSFIELD  It  states  here  that  it 
is  not  only  in  connection  with  the  pur- 
cha.se  of  any  product  by  a  Communist 
country  as  defined  in  section  622' f»  of 
the  Foreign  A.ssistancc  Act.  as  amended, 
or  an  agency  or  national  thereof  in  con- 
nection with  the  purcha.se  of  any  prod- 
uct by  any  other  foreign  country-  or  agen- 
cy or  national  thereof  if  the  product  to 
bo  purcha.sed  by  buch  other  countn.-. 
agency,  or  national  is  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Bank  principally  for  use  by  or  sale 
to  a  Communist  country  as  so  defined 
Is  it  not  true  that  every  .so-called 
canitalLst  country  in  We-stern  Europe  to- 
day trades  with  every  so-calkd  Sociali.'^t 
c^>untry  of  Western  Europe,  and  a  lot 
of  Lhem  with  the  Soviet  Union? 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  remind  the 
distinguislied  majority  leader  that  we 
are  not  only  talking  about  trade  here, 
but  we  are  also  talking  about  the  use  of 
the  money  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  with  which  to  do  it. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Exactly. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  there  is  any  plant 
or  enterprise  in  the  country  that  wants 
to  do  business  with  Bulgaria,  Rumania. 
Poland,  or  Czechoslovakia,  bless  them. 
I  hope  they  can  contrive  to  do  it.  Let 
them  use  their  money  or  banking  money 
if  they  so  desire.  But  this  is  the  money 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
I  do  not  propose  to  be  a  crusader  against 
this  horrible  ideology  one  time  and  then 
to  shake  hands  with  it  in  the  next  breath 
and  say,  "Well,  everything  is  hunky- 
dory  now.  We  will  let  you  u.se  public 
money  to  consummate  something  that 
will  strengthen  your  country." 
That  is  the  essential  part  of  it. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DLRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  Nation  has 
been  trying  to  establish  trade  contacts 
over  a  number  of  years  with  such  coun- 
tries as  the  Hungarian  Peoples'  Repub- 
lic to  a  vei-y  minor  degree,  with  the 
Polish  People's  Republic  to  a  major  de- 
gree, with  the  Federal  People's  Republic 
of  Yugoslavia,  and  also  with  the  Union 
of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  and  the 
Rumanian  People's  Republic. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Rumania,  under 
this  list  in  section  622' fi  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  any  consideration  here  as  a 
country  trying  to  get  by  on  its  own 
trade  and  pursuing  a  middle  cour.se  of 
trade  and  establishing  relations  with  the 
West,  especially  with  West  Germany  and 
with  this  country,  and  doing  it  on  an 
Independent  basis,  even  though  it  is  a 
Socialist  state. 

It  would  be  my  understanding  that 
the  Rumanian  People's  Republic  would 
be  inhibited  if  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  were  adopted,  becau.se  it  would 
be  a  congressional  finding  right  now, 
and  there  would  be  no  di-scretionary  au- 
thority left  to  the  President,  as  Is  the 
ca.se  in  the  law  at  present.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  think  we  must  make  up  our  mind 
whether  we  will  use  the  icsources  of  the 
United  States  to  aid  and  give  comfort 
to  a  country  that  espouses  and  embraces 
this  Red  doctrine  and  that  has  for  its 
purpose  the  destruction  of  freedom  and 
the  ultimate  destruction  of  tlie  United 
States  of  America. 

I  think  we  have  blinked  at  this  dan- 
ger too  long  And  all  we  have  to  do  is 
to  lift  our  eyes  like  Ishmael  did  in  the 
wilderne-ss  and  take  a  look  at  the  Middle 
Fjist  and  what  is  going  on  there.  We  can 
.spell  out  a  pattern  that  ought  to  bring 
some  fear  and  apprehension  to  every 
American  citizen. 

We  shoul*  likewise  l(x»k  at  the  things 
that  are  going  on  in  Red  China  now  that 
she  allegedly  possesses  the  hydrogen 
bomb. 

Mr    HICKENLOOPER   Mr.  President, 

will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER    Mr.  President, 
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to  pursue  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
a  little  further,  we  had  better  quit  doing 
business  with  England,  West  Germany, 
and  the  Western  European  countries, 
and  Canada.  We  sell  certain  products 
to  Canada  and  Canada  turns  around  and 
fills  the  grain  bins  of  Red  China  with 
wheat.  They  use  the  trade  that  we  have 
with  them  to  furnish  tools  and  things 
of  that  kind  to  Iron  Curtain  countries, 
with  Germany  and  Scandinavia. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  would  have  to 
quit  trading  with  anybody  if  we  pursue  it 
to  that  point. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
afraid  the  Senator  has  not  read  care- 
fully the  language  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  have  read  it 
several  times.  That  it  is  my  amendment. 

I  know.  That  is  what  I  am  reading 
from. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  , 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield.  ' 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  lan- 
guage referred  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  is  limited  to  a  transshipment 
of  a  product  that  is  sold  to  a  Communist 
country. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Exactly. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  So  the  idea  of  us  trad- 
ing with  Canada  and  Canada  shipping 
its  own  wheat  to  Red  China  has  no  ap- 
plication at  all. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  However,  if  we  sell 
them  wheat  and  find  out  that  they  are 
going  to  ship  that  wheat  to  Red  China, 
the  amendment  would  apply. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  differ- 
ent. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  ■ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield.  ' 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  the  basic  ques- 
tion, and  we  are  talking  about  the  peo- 
ple's money,  and  not  about  a  commercial 
transaction  for  profit  by  individuals. 

This  is  financed  by  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
Hard  pressed  though  we  are,  perhaps 
the  money  procured  by  the  10-percent 
surtax  which  the  President  wants  to 
foist  upon  the  people  would  be  expended 
In  this  manner. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Is  it 
not  true  when  the  Senator  speaks  of  the 
people's  money  that  the  Export-Impwrt 
Bank  in  using  the  people's  money  oper- 
ates under  a  pretty  good  credit  basis 
and  repayable  basis?  And  is  it  not  also 
true  that  many  of  our  allies  in  West- 
ern Europe  who  now  trade  with  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  So- 
viet Union  and  even  with  China  are  the 
recipients  of  the  people's  money  through 
the  Export-Import  Bank  to  carry  on  in- 
directly trade  with  these  nations  which 
we  are  trying  to  foreclose? 

We  should  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
these  are  the  most  troubled  times  in  the 
history  of  this  Republic,  and  that  if  we 
are  goinn  to  find  peace  in  the  world,  we 
will  have  to  adjust  our  thinking  a  little 
bit  and  recognize  that  trade  is  a  very 
Important  factor  which  may  help  to 
bring  about  a  greater  degree  of  stability 
and  a  greater  degree  of  harmony. 

I  would  think  that  this  particular  part 
of  the  bill,  which  I  imderstand  was 
unanimously  sgroed  to  by  all  members 


of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, is  worthwhile,  and  certainly  their 
judgment  should  be  given  the  most  earn- 
est and  serious  consideration — as  I  am 
sure  the  Senate  will  do — and  not  take 
into  the  hand  of  Congress  the  establish- 
ment of  an  arbitrary,  hard-and-fast 
power  which  can  stay  in  effect  for  5 
years,  thereby  robbing  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  of  some  of  its  needed  flexi- 
bility and  taking  away  from  the  Presi- 
dent, who  is  charged  with  the  conduct 
of  the  foreign  relations  of  this  coimtry, 
discretionary  power  which  is,  in  any 
event,  already  pretty  well  tied  3own  by 
what  this  bill  and  previous  bills  have 
said. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  distinguished  and  beloved 
majority  leader,  I  can  only  say  that  we 
have  extended  the  hand  of  friendship 
time  and  time  again  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  others,  and  our  reward  was  a  rather 
firm  caress  with  a  baseball  bat.  Finally, 
you  get  tired  of  it.  Perhaps  we  have  got  to 
that  place  now  in  this  fitful  world  where 
you  are  going  to  have  to  tie  down  a  few 
things;  and  if  It  cannot  be  done  any  other 
way,  then  it  must  be  done  by  Congress 
itself. 

I  have  no  more  to  say  about  this  matter. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
had  much  discussion  in  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
about  the  desirability  of  building  bridges 
to  and  expanding  trade  with  Communist 
countries.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  the  time 
may  come — and  I  hope  soon — when  that 
will  be  desirable.  But  right  now.  any  bill 
that  is  passed  by  the  Senate  should  have 
written  into  it  In  indelible  terms,  for  the 
world  to  read,  that  neither  the  President 
nor  anybody  else — and  it  is  time  that 
Congress  asserted  itself  and  spoke — will 
use  American  credit  and  American  tax- 
pf.yers'  money  to  furnish  goods  to  the 
enemy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  ask  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

This  is  what  I  mean  by  the  enemy:  As 
of  this  past  weekend,  12,269  Americans 
have  been  listed  as  killed  and  74,818  as 
injured  in  Vietnam.  They  have  been  fac- 
ing an  enemy  who  has  progressed  from 
captured  rifles  and  skimpy  supplies  to 
rockets,  artillery,  heavy  mortars,  auto- 
matic infantry  weapons,  and  flame- 
throwers. These  weapons  are  not  made  in 
Hanoi.  They  are  made  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellites.  Indeed,  the  whole 
Vietnam  war  now  bears  a  "Made  in  Mos- 
cow" stamp,  for  without  Soviet  supplies 
the  North  Vietnamese  war  machine 
would  quickly  grind  to  a  halt.  Any  aid 
given  to  the  Soviet  Union  at  this  time  is 
aid  to  the  enemy.  And  Export-Import 
Bank  loans  are  certainly  a  form  of  aid. 
That  is  why  I  have  Joined  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  in  introducing 
this  amendment  to  stop  such  loans  to 


Communist  countries,  and  that  is  why  I 
hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  under  the  bill  and  10  minutes 
of  my  time  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Mundt]. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
have  to  find  some  additional  10-minute 
quotas  somewhere  along  the  line,  which 
I  do  believe  we  can  do. 

I  believe  the  minority  leader  has  done 
an  excellent  job  of  pointing  out  not  only 
the  futility  but  also  the  legislative  hy- 
pocrisy of  relying  on  the  language  re- 
garding the  word  "policy"  in  this  bill,  and 
the  reasons  why  we  should  make  this  law, 
instead  of  talking  about  poUcy  state- 
ments which  the  Attorney  General's  rul- 
ings have  proved  to  be  meaningless.  I  be- 
lieve the  minority  leader  has  established 
that  beyond  all  peradventure  of  doubt. 

I  am  sorry  he  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  that  fact  when  the 
Senate  was  filled  to  capacity,  so  that 
every  Senator  could  hear  it;  but  we  may 
be  able  to  contrive  not  to  have  a  vote 
on  the  amendment  until  some  time  to- 
morrow or  later,  so  that  every  Senator 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  read  Senator 
Dirken's  remarks. 

We  are  dealing  in  this  debate  with  the 
life  and  death  of  America,  and  I  am  not 
impressed  by  the  limitations  of  time 
when  it  comes  to  the  problem  of  trying 
to  find  the  right  public  policies  to  evolve 
to  win  a  war.  to  protect  freedom,  and 
to  protect  American  lives. 

Let  me  talk  about  the  second  part  of 
the  provision  which  the  committee  wrote 
in  as  a  gesture  and  as  an  expression  of 
opinion  that  Congress  did  not  like  to 
have  Americans  trading  with  the 
enemy — especially  with  taxpayers' 
money — but  with  no  compelling  power 
whatsoever  to  dispose  of  the  policy 
aspect.  Let  us  look  at  the  second  commit- 
tee so-called  protective  prohibition.  I 
shall  see  if  I  can  find  a  copy  of  the  bill, 
so  that  I  can  quote  the  language  exactly. 

The  committee  language  on  the  second 
feature  is  said  to  lock  the  door  by  say- 
ing: 

Provided,  That  whenever  the  President 
determines  that  such  guarantees,  insurance, 
extension  of  credits,  or  participation  In 
credits,  would  be  In  the  national  Interest 
and  reports  such  determination  (within 
thirty  days  after  making;  the  same)  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  such 
guarantees,  insurance,  or  extension  of  credits 
may  be  made,  or  participated  In,  by  the 
Bank  notwithstanding  the  policy  herein 
stated. 

There  is  the  open  door  rather  than  a 
locked  door.  Let  me  say,  from  the  history 
of  the  Senate  and  the  recent  history  of 
the  United  States,  why  it  is  an  open  door. 

We  tried  that  committee  language  de- 
vice in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
LauscheI  will  understand  and  appre- 
ciate this,  because  he  is  in  the  Chamber 
today,  as  will  Senators  who  follow  the 
foreign  policy  debates.  We  tried  it  last 
year  in  the  foreign  aid  bill.  When  the 
Senate  passed  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1967,  we  imposed  a  limit  of  10  coun- 
tries, outside  Latin  America,  which  would 
receive  development  loans,  and  40,  out- 
side Latin  America,  to  receive  technical 
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ttsslstance.  We  pinned  the  number  down 
specifically. 

When  the  bill  went  to  conference,  the 
House  conferees,  under  the  thumb  of  the 
White  House,  being  pushed  around  by 
the  people  at  the  other  end  of  the  ave- 
nue, took  all  the  teeth  out  of  that  amend- 
ment and  wrote  Into  that  bill  almost 
exactly  the  same  meaningless  laneruage 
that  Is  before  us  In  this  committee  bill 
today.  They  left  intact  our  noble  words 
of  purpose  and  then  wrote  In  language 
to  provide  that  the  additional  countries 
could  receive  aid  If  the  President  found 
that  it  to  be  desirable  and  in  the  national 
Interest. 

But  what  will  happen  in  this  bill?  We 
do  not  have  to  so  around  guos.slng  as  to 
what  will  happen  If  we  engage  in  this 
kind  of  legislative  hypocrisy,  it  will,  in 
my  opinion,  be  an  affront  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  American  public  because 
such  language  ought  not  be  in  the  bill 
at  all.  We  should  be  cand  d  with  the  peo- 
ple and  we  should  say  that  we  are  In 
business  with  the  warmakers  or  we  are 
not.  rather  than  t  ^  h:de  behind  language 
which  has  no  purpose,  because  what  hap- 
pened before  will  happen  again 

Let  me  tell  the  Senate  just  what  did 
happen.  We  proposed  in  our  foreign  aid 
bin  to  limit  aid  to  10  countries  as  I  have 
said.  But  the  loophole  which  is  now  In 
the  law  was  opened  up  In  conference. 
What  happened  after  that?  The  Presi- 
dent found  it  to  be  in  the  national  in- 
terest to  expand  the  list,  if  you  plca.se. 
so  we  actually  pro\'ided  aid  not  to  10 
countries,  but  to  29  countries — almost  a 
300  percent  increase  in  the  number  of 
countries.  The  President  provided  aid 
for  19  more  countries  than  Congress  had 
said  were  necessary,  because  the  Presi- 
dent found  It  desirable  to  do  so.  As  to 
the  other  limitation,  the  President  moved 
the  number  up  from  40  to  48.  We  do  not 
have  to  guess  any  more  than  we  would 
have  to  guess  about  the  policy  statement 
In  view  of  the  Attorney  General's  opinion. 
It  Is  In  the  record.  It  is  now  a  historical 
fact. 

Let  us  be  honest  with  ourselves,  with 
our  constituents,  and  with  the  writers 
of  history.  We  know  what  we  are  doing. 
It  is  as  clear  as  the  midday  sun.  Either 
we  as  a  Congress  wiil  decide  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  sound  public  policy  not  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  pro- 
long the  war.  and  expand  our  casualty 
lists,  or  we  will  say  such  actions  com- 
prise wise  policy 

Before  we  complete  our  action  on  the 
bill,  we  shall  have  a  number  of  occasions 
to  vote  on  specific  amendments,  because 
I  believe  It  is  Important — and  I  respect 
the  opinions  of  Senators  who  disagree — 
to  do  so  In  this  hour  of  a  most  unprece- 
dented proposal  and  policy  in  American 
history.  Never  before  in  time  of  war  has 
it  been  proposed  that  it  is  wise  public 
policy  to  aid  our  enemies. 

The  issue  could  be  resolved  into  a  hitrh 
school  debating  proposition:  Is  it  .sound. 
prudent  policy  for  the  United  States  to 
engage  in  trading  with  an  enemy  who 
has  become  the  sole  supplier  of  the  weap- 
ons being  lised  by  Hanoi  to  prolong  the 
war  and  to  Increase  our  casualties?  No 
one  can  dispute  these  facts.  That  is  the 
stark  naked  Issue  before  us  today 


The  facts  Involved  cannot  be  denied 
or  obscured.  We  are  going  to  decide  vote 
by  vote,  amendment  by  amendment,  and 
bill  after  bill  in  this  Congress,  and  In  roll- 
call  votes  in  connection  with  the  instant 
legislation  whether  that  Is  good  policy 
or  not. 

I  believe  it  is  incomprehensibly  bad 
policy.  I  believe  it  has  contributed  as 
much  to  the  prolongation  and  escalation 
of  this  war  as  any  other  public  policy 
in  which  we  have  engaged.  I  happen  to 
believe  that  if  we  had  faced  this  issue 
when  we  first  debated  it  5  years  ago  the 
war  in  Vietnam  would  by  now  be  over. 
At  that  time  I  led  the  fight  on  the  so- 
called  wheat  credit  bill,  which  included 
all  kinds  of  things  besides  wheat  for  the 
Soviet  Union  The  Senate  showed  its 
disapproval  of  that  kind  of  credit  by 
approving  my  amendment.  Had  it  not 
been  toned  down  under  the  arm  twisting 
of  the  White  Hou.se  our  troops  abroad 
would  have  had  that  protection.  But  in 
conference  m.y  amer.dment  was  wa- 
tered down  so  that  it  has  escape  hatches 
all  over  the  place  so  tliat  it  has  become 
meaningless 

I  think  the  war  in  Vietnam  would 
now  be  over  by  Chri.stmastime  or  .soon- 
er if  we  took  action  at  this  time  and  shut 
off  supiMies.  without  which  the  army  of 
Ho  Chi  Minh  could  not  fight  He  gets  all 
all  of  his  significant  supplies  from  Rus- 
sia In  mv  29  years  in  Congress,  as  one 
who  led  the  fight  against  subversive  in- 
fluences abroad  and  at  home,  and  who 
led  the  fight  5  years  ago  in  the  proposal 
that  the  Senate  supported  to  curtail  this 
trade  with  the  enemy,  I  am  surprised, 
shocked,  and  disappointed  that  the  John- 
son administration  brazenly  announces 
Its  Intention — if  we  do  not  stop  them  from 
doing  it  in  this  bill— of  providing  $50  mil- 
lion of  American  capital  toward  the 
building  of  an  automobile  plant  on  the 
Volga  River  in  Russia  In  this  time  of 
continuing  war  This  intention  is  ex- 
pressed m  a  time  of  war.  when  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Communist  satellites  are 
the  big  and  sole  suppliers  of  petroleum, 
Mig's.  antiaircraft  guns,  helicopters, 
planes,  and  ever>'  sophisticated  weapon 
of  war  being  used  to  kill  American  troops 
in  Vietnam. 

Mr  President.  I  think  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  owes  this  country-  a 
white  paper  as  to  why  in  our  American 
hlst.-jrj-  that  is  being  done  for  the  first 
time.  Why  does  the  Commander  in  Chief 
say:  "Sell  more  to  those  who  slay  more 
of  our  boys  in  Vietnam'"'  It  is  as  blunt; 
it  is  as  brutal;  it  is  as  direct  and  definite 
a  question  as  that.  That  is  why  we  are 
not  going  to  decide  the  issue  in  one 
afternoon  and  that  is  why  we  are  not 
going  to  decide  the  issue  by  a  single  vote 
We  shall  keep  at  this  nefarious,  self- 
defeating  trade  policy  until  we  stop  the 
pagan  practice  of  trading  with  the 
enemy 

Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  say: 
"Yes:  we  believe  you  can  feed  and  fight 
an  enemy  at  the  same  time,  making 
casualties  with  one  hand  and  war  prof- 
iteers with  the  other."  or  Congress  Is 
going  to  have  to  say :  '"We  have  this 
ugly  mess  on  our  hands  and  we  shall 
stop  this  traffic  in  blood  because  we  have 
to  get  out  of  it  without  a  defeat;  we  do 


not  like  the  McNamara  talk  of  a  decade 
of  war;  we  want  to  end  it  and  get  it 
over  with  without  defeat." 

Somebody  owes  the  fathers  and  moth- 
ers of  American  boys  in  Vietnam,  and 
those  who  arc  to  be  drafted,  an  explana- 
tion, a  white  pap<r,  as  t-o  why  this  ad- 
ministration believes  it  is  go^d  policy  to 
decrease  the  chances  of  their  sons  re- 
turning alive  and  decrease  the  chances 
of  our  winning  a  war  by  building  up  the 
capacity  of  an  enemy  to  supply  the  arms 
without  which  Ho  Chi  Minh  would  be 
unprepared  to  fight  and  unable  to  con- 
tinue this  gruesome  war. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  talk  about  Viet- 
nam. This  is  only  one  proposed  transac- 
tion. We  shall  have  more  of  them.  When 
Senators  read  the  Rlcord  tomorrow  they 
will  realize  that  this  is  not  the  only  hope. 
We  arc  going  to  carve  out  opportunities 
for  each  Senator  to  vote  according  to 
ins  own  judgment  and  accjrding  to  his 
own  con.science  with  respect  to  public 
policy  on  the  issue  .so  that  evcrybodi'  can 
understand  it. 

We  all  participate  In  press  conferences 
and  have  people  ask  us;  'What  do  you 
think  is  going  to  bo  the  big  i.ssue  in  the 
campaign  of  1968?"  I  .shall  make  a  guess 
right  now.  I  think  the  issue  of  trading 
with  the  enemy  is  going  to  transcend 
t:.e  war.  riots,  or  the  rat  issue  in  1968. 
Each  of  us  is  going  to  present  to  con- 
st;tuents,  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  the 
boys  of  our  States,  where  we  stand  and 
why.  There  will  be  no  escape  hatch  and 
there  will  be  no  excuse  with  respect  to 
where  we  stand.  Our  position  will  be 
dcmon.'trated  by  our  rollcall  votts.  Mr. 
President  of  the  United  States.  If  you 
did  not  give  us  your  reasons  in  a  white 
paper,  you  will  have  to  tell  us  iii  cam- 
paign speeches  why  you  wanted  to  ship 
these  supplies  to  Communist  Russia  when 
everybody  knows  Ru.ssia  is  strengthen- 
ing the  enemy  and  providing  anns  to 
kill  our  men." 

Every  senatorial  candidate  will  Indi- 
cate a  position  one  side  or  the  other. 
Ever>-  candidate  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
re.sentat.ves  must  face  this  historic  issue. 
Let  us  carve  out  positions  clearly,  con- 
scientiously, and  consistently.  This  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  very  important  vote  in  that 
connection  when  we  vote  on  this  matter 
tomorrow.  There  will  be  another  vote  and 
still  another  vote  before  we  conclude 
the  discussion  of  this  proposed  export- 
import  matter  because  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  has  been  an  offender  at  the 
direction  of  the  White  House  in  strength- 
ening the  enemy  we  are  trying  to  defeat. 
This  decision  and  this  debate  is  unprec- 
edented becaufc  ntvor  before  in  Ameri- 
can history,  as  I  read  history-  as  an  old 
college  profe.s.sor  of  hi;>tory.  has  Con- 
gress ever  con.sidered  cpening  up  the 
gates  of  trade  with  the  enemy  In  time 
of  war.  This  Is  something  as  new  as  It 
is  incred  ble.  We  never  before  have  had 
a  President  request  it  and  never  has  a 
Senator  or  Representative  been  so  brazen 
or  so  callous  as  to  recommend  it  We 
are  going  to  do  it  now  by  our  votes  and 
we  shall  do  it  for  the  sake  of  history  and 
perpetuity,  and  this  policy  will  be  ham- 
mered out  as  It  should  be  done  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people  In  the  Con- 
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gress  In  a  series  of  rollcall  and  recorded 

votes. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  i 

Mr.  MUNDT,  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ators  concern  about  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
It  is  a  concern  felt  by  all  of  us.  I  shall 
oppose  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  I  do  not  think  its  adoption 
will  affect  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  has 
been  the  policy  of  our  country  to  seek  in 
the  long  range  a  better  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  committee  amend- 
ment would  permit  some  trade  if  the 
President  found  It  In  the  national  In- 
terest. 

The  question  which  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  Is:  Would  the  committee  bill, 
permitting  such  trade,  change  our  policy? 
In  connection  with  the  proposed  wheat 
sales  several  years  ago  which  I  opposed, 
I  read  every  act  on  trade  with  Commu- 
nist countries,  and  I  could  find  only  one 
act  which  prohibits  absolutely  trade 
with  Communist  countries.  That  is  the 
Battle  Act  dealing  with  strategic  ma- 
teriel. The  Export  Control  Act  and  other 
acts  do  not  prohibit  absolutely  trade  with 
Communist  countries,  including  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Foreign  Assistance 
Acts  from  time  to  time  have  included, 
as  the  Senator  knows,  prohibitions 
against  trade  with  certain  Communist 
countries.  If  the  President  determined  It 
In  the  national  interest  to  approve.  But 
with  Uie  provision  the  President  could 
approve  specific  transactions  in  the 
national  interest. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  And  also  Public  Law  480. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Congress  gave  him  the 
same  authority,  as  the  Hickenlooper- 
Tower  amendment  would  do  In  the  bill 
before  us. 

The  committee  bill  does  not  change 
this  policy  of  three  administrations.  Does 
Uie  Senator  know  of  any  act  .since  World 
War  II  which  prohibits  absolutely  trade 
with  Communist  countries,  except  stra- 
tegic materials? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes.  The  Senator  ap- 
parently was  not  here  when  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  was  going 
back  into  history  about  the  policy  that 
had  been  established  by  Congress  in  a 
whole  series  of  acts  that  the  Attorney 
General  had  ruled  on.  It  is  only  policy 
according  to  that  ruling  although  I  am 
sure  Congress  intended  these  statements 
to  have  the  force  of  law.  It  has  no  bind- 
ing effect.  It  is  not  law  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral says.  The  change  is  that  we  now  take 
out  the  word  "policy"  and  make  it  law. 
Otherwise  there  Is  no  change.  It  is  merely 
hypocrisy  that  means  nothing. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senctor  from  South  Dakota  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
the  time  has  come  when  we  must  put 
bindins  language  into  the  law  concerning 
changes  in  policy?  It  seems  obvious  to 
me  that  the  policy  which  existed  over 
the  past  several  years  has  not  been  work- 
ing too  well  In  our  favor.  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  we  should  take  a  long  look,  both 
forward  and  backward,  aJid  look  into 
history.  Over  the  past  25  years,  I  have 
listened  to  the  theory  that  we  should  do 
everything  we  can  to  help  our  potential 
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enemy,  the  Soviet  Union,  because  if  we 
help  them  and  prove  to  them  that  we 
want  to  be  friendly  and  nice  they,  in  turn, 
will  be  friendly  and  nice. 

I  notice  consistently  that  every  time 
they  have  a  gathering,  the  statements 
they  make  are,  "How  do  we  destroy 
America?  How  do  we  eliminate  this  great 
imperialist  cotmtry?"  Two  weeks  ago,  in 
the  United  Nations,  we  heard  the  United 
States  of  America  blamed  for  every  bit 
of  aggression  over  the  past  3  years.  I 
said  then,  and  I  repeat,  that  if  every- 
thing the  Soviet  Ambassador  said  was 
true,  then  we  should  be  thrown  out  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  If  what  he  said 
was  untrue,  if  he  was  lying — and  I  sus- 
pect that  he  was— then  the  Soviet  Union 
should  be  thrown  out  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we 
must  realize  that  this  question  can  no 
longer  be  left  In  the  hands  of  those  who 
decide  policy.  This  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  elected  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

I  would  tell  the  Senator  quite  frankly 
that  I  would  not  know  how  to  go  back 
to  California,  the  biggest  State  in  the 
Union,  and  explain  to  the  mothers, 
fathers,  and  relatives  of  the  boys  who 
have  been  killed  in  Vietnam,  why  we  sud- 
denly should  be  trading  with  the  very 
people  who  are  making  It  possible  to 
have  our  boys  killed. 

If  I  could  get  some  explanation  of 
that,  I  have  an  open  mind  otherwise. 
Until  we  get  that,  I  must  say  that  the 
recommendation  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  is  one  which  is  needed  and 
overdue,  and  I  shall  support  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  California  that  I  ap- 
preciate his  persuasive,  convincing,  and 
historically  accurate  contribution. 

When  I  heard  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky talk  about  the  long  view,  it  re- 
minded me  of  the  discussion  in  this 
Chamber  over  a  period  of  4  or  5  days 
when  we  were  debating  the  consular 
treaty.  It  was  being  said  by  treaty  ad- 
vocates that  we  should  take  the  long 
view,  to  look  far  ahead,  that  this  will 
make  us  a  great  friend  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  That  was  several  months  ago. 
What  has  happened  to  that  treaty?  It  Is 
buried  in  the  Kremlin.  They  have  never 
ratified  It. 

Mr.  MORTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  that  is  because  it  was  a  pretty 
good  treaty  from  our  point  of  view.  They 
had  not  read  the  fine  print  yet. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  the  Senator's 
version.  Let  me  give  the  Senator  mine. 
That  is  because  they  have  used  it  as  a 
propaganda  device.  They  tell  the  world 
that  we  were  compelled  to  ratify  it  first, 
so  that  we  crawl  on  our  hands  to  Mother 
Russia  and  say.  "Please,  Russia,  accept 
our  suppUcatlon."  We  become  the  laugh- 
ing stock  around  the  world.  That  is  all 
there  is  to  this  continued  delay  by  the 
Russians  in  ratifying  the  treaty. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  We  also  find  that  one 
of  the  persuasive  arguments  for  that 
treaty  was  the  protection  it  would  give 
American  citizens  traveling  in  Mother 
Russia.  I  think  it  was  about  6  days  later 
that  the  State  Department,  which  was  so 
busy  talking  up  the  treaty,  came  out  with 


a  list  of  warnings  to  all  Americans  who 
would  be  traveling  in  Russia,  a  list  which 
had  never  been  issued  before.  Thus,  I 
dare  say,  the  treaty  was  not  so  helpful  in 
our  favor.  I  agree  with  the  Senator.  I 
think  it  was  merely  a  propaganda  device 
to  build  what  we  call  world  opinion. 
Most  of  us  know  what  a  synthetic  accom- 
plishment this  has  become.  I  do  not  be- 
heve  that  Russia  will  bother  to  sign  the 
treaty  just  in  order  to  embarrass  us 
further. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  After  they  have  drained 
out  of  It  all  the  propaganda  value  they 
can,  after  they  have  waved  it  all  around 
the  world  to  the  uncommitted  nations 
saying,  "Look  what  we  have  forced  out 
of  the  United  States.  Look  how  we  made 
them  a  supplicant.  They  ratified  the 
treatv  quickly  but  we  are  going  to  con- 
sider It  carefully."  Then,  when  they  have 
got  all  the  propaganda  value  out  of  It 
they  can  squeeze,  they  will  probably  rat- 
ify It.  because  they  are  going  to  get  some 
benefits  from  It. 

Why  do  we  not  ever,  under  this  ad- 
ministration, when  we  have  a  treaty  or  a 
proposal,  say  to  the  other  fellow,  "You 
ratify  It  first"? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 

expired.  ^  ,  . 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  10  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Why  do  they  not  ratify 
it  first?  Why?  Why  do  they  not  do  it 
first ■'  Why  does  Uncle  Sam  always  have 
to  be  -Uncle  Sucker"?  What  is  there 
about  us  that  makes  us  so  weak,  so  easily 
deceived  and  persuaded  that  we  have  to 
go  ahead  and  ratify  something,  take  the 
first  step,  and  hope  that  the  other  fel- 
low. In  the  long  view,  will  do  the  same 

thing?  ,,^       ,     ^ 

As  the  Senator  from  California  has 
stated,  I  think  that  most  of  us  should 
.'^pend  more  time  looking  In  the  rearvlew 
mirrow  to  see  where  we  have  been,  before 
we  turn  out  to  the  left  too  far  to  pass  a 
car  going  In  a  new  direction. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield 
further? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
know  that  he  Is  on  limited  time  and  I 
do  not  wish  to  use  his  time.  But  I  was 
moved  to  respond  to  the  Senator  be- 
cause he  said— as  he  had  a  perfect  right 
to  say— that  today  and  tomorrow  he 
Intends  to  put  all  of  us  on  record.  I  will 
get  on  the  record  now.  I  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia that  I  too  must  go  back  home, 
back  to  Kentucky.  I  am  glad  to  go.  I  am 
not  afraid  to  let  my  views  be  known  to 
the  people  of  Kentucky.  They  have 
known  them  for  some  time. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  basic  problem — 
whether  we  can  move  toward  some  im- 
provement in  the  Issues  between  our 
country  and  the  Soviet  Union.  I  respect 
the  Senator's  views. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  difficult  and 
it  concerns  me.  as  it  concerns  every- 
one. The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
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has  known  war  and  I  have.  But  to  use 
this  amendment  m  connection  with  th? 
war — to  say  that  it  'vill  have  influence  in 
stopping  the  war — strains  my  judgment. 

Mr.  MUNDT  Doe.s  the  Senator  believe 
we  can  shorten  the  war  by  supplying  the 
enemy  with  war  matenaLs? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  committee  bill 
would  not  supply  the  enemy.  I  remem- 
ber, when  the  wheat  deal  was  up  to  sell 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  tb.at  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  cjppo.;ed  it.  and  I 
opposed  it.  I  opposed  it  altogether.  ca.sh 
or  credit.  But  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  was  willing  to  .sell  wheat  to  Rus- 
sia if  It  would  pay  cash.  We  were  at  war 
in  Vietnam  at  the  time  and  yet  the  Sen- 
ator was  willing  to  sell  wheat  to  Ru.ssia. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Let  me  correct  the  Sena- 
tor  

Mr.  COOPETl.  I  saw  no  difference  in 
selling  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union,  as  far 
as  the  principle  was  concerned. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Neither  do  I.  I  quite 
agree.  Why  do  we  propose  to  sell  sup- 
plies to  the  Russians  now,  then? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Battle  Act  deals 
with  strategic  material.';  I  know  of  no  law 
on  the  books,  enacted  either  under  a  Rt-- 
publlcan  or  Democratic  administration, 
which  prohibit  absolutely  the  .sale  of 
nonstrategic  materials  to  Communist 
countries,  including  Russia.  We  have  had 
some  trade  with  them  all  these  years 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Wait  a  minute— let  us 
keep  the  record  straight — It  was  on  Octo- 
ber 12  of  last  year  that  President  John- 
son, for  the  very  f^rst  time,  opened  up  the 
export  of  these  items.  We  had  not  been 
selling  them  all  these  years.  This  was  not 
done  until  October  12  of  last  year.  The 
entire  list  of  e.xportable  items  is  in  the 
Record.  I  put  it  there.  So  do  not  say  that 
it  has  been  done  all  these  years,  because 
It  has  not.  It  has  been  done  only  since 
October  12  by  an  fexecutive  order  by 
L.  B.  J. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  E>akota  yield 
right  there?  That  should  be  straightened 
out,  if  I  may  say  so. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  and  the  Senator  from  California 
have  said  that  the  policy  of  pei-mitting 
trade  with  Communist  countries  does  no 
good.  In  debate  on  nearly  every  foreign 
aid  bill  it  has  been  argued  that  we  should 
sell  no  good-s  to  Communist  countries— 
usually  to  Yugoslavia  or  Poland.  But  the 
Congress  adopted  the  same  procedure  the 
committee  has  adopted  In  the  bill  before 
us — that  if  the  President  determined  it 
in  the  national  Interest,  sales  could  be 
made.  It  has  been  helpful.  The  policy  of 
the  United  States  has  been  to  encourage 
the  Eastern  European  countries  to  break 
away  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Yugoslavia 
has  been  at  times  closer,  and  at  time.^ 
further  away  from  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
Is  a  little  closer  now. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  has  not  broken  away. 
Mr.   COOPER.    I   agree.   Rumania   is 
showing   some   sijas   of   national   inde- 
pendence. 

Mr.  MUNDT   I  saw  the  headline. 
Mr.  COOPER.  The  Soviet  Union  uses 
all  the  instruments  it  has  under  its  con- 
trol— aid.  trade,  credit — in  Asia.  Africa, 
Latin  America,   to   further   its   policies. 


Why  should  we  deny  our  country  and  the 
P.-e.^idenr  of  the  United  States  the  great 
instruments  we  have  available  in  trade 
It  it  can  be  shown  to  be  in  the  national 
interest''  We  will  end  the  war  m  Vietnam. 

Mr    MUNDT.  When? 

Mr  COOPER  But  the 

Mr    MUNDT    When? 

Mr.  COOPER.  '  do  not  know  That  is 
why  I  disagree  with  the  Senator.  I  am 
for  negotiations — for  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. 

Mr.  MUNDT  Does  the  Senator  believe 
that  by  sending  the  enemy  petroleum, 
war  material,  or  giving  them  planes, 
that  we  will  .shorten  the  war'!' 

Mr  COOPER  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment has  nothing  to  do  with  sending 
iiuch  supplies,  or  .^horteninu  the  war 

The  PRP'-SIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
e.xpired 

Mr.  COOPER  It  will  be  a  long  war 
unless  we  can  tind  means  by  negotiations 
to  settle  it.  I  hope  so.  I  do  not  know. 

I  hope  so ;  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  know 
the  policy  which  the  Senator  advocates 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  shortening 
the  war  or  settling  it. 

Mr.  MUNiyr  If  the  Senator  can  be  so 
sure  of  one,  wliy  can  he  not  be  sure  about 
the  other? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator's  argument 
will  have  an  influence  on  many  people — 
an  emotional  influence,  we  can  be  sure 
of  that — but  it  will  not  help  stop  the  war 
in  Vietnam 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield ' 

Mr.  MUNDT  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  MUTIPHY.  Mr.  President,  it 
grieves  me  to  disagree  with  my  colleague 
and  schoolmate,  but  I  must  .say.  in  read- 
in  :  history,  as  I  recall  it — and  I  have 
been  sensitive  of  this:  I  have  been  as 
hcoeful  of  peace  as  anyone  else;  I  have 
con-idered  myself  a  student  of  human 
en^Uneenng,  and  I  have  watched  what 
ptMiples  and  nations  liave  done — the 
problem  has  been.  How  do  we  come  to  an 
agreement?  How  do  we  achieve  respect 
for  each  other,  which  must  c:.ist  in  the 
international  picture? 

I  am  sure  my  colleague  will  agree  that 
never  in  history  has  a  nation  done  so 
much  for  another  nation  as  the  United 
States  of  America  h.as  done  for  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  never 
in  history  has  a  nation  been  done  more 
damii.;e.  and  as  consistently,  openly,  and 
destructively,  as  the  United  States  of 
.America  has  been  dama:,'ed  by  the  people 
we  have  attempted  to  help. 

I  can  remember  when  we  took  apart  a 
tire  factory  and  put  it  together  in  Rus- 
sia. I  can  remember  when  the  supplies 
we  sent  to  Russia  were  so  heavy  tliat  they 
could  not  transship  them,  and  they 
backed  up  at  the  head  of  the  Caspian 
Sea.  We  do  not  know  really  how  much 
we  t:ave  the  Russians,  our  allies,  and  it 
was  not  very  long  before  we  found  they 
were  not  our  allies  Yet  some  people  have 
said  that  if  we  would  only  do  a  little 
more,  things  would  be  better.  It  has  not 
worked  that  way. 

I  think  the  Senator's  idea  is  a  good 
one.  to  try  a  different  tactic,  in  an  effort 
to  arrive  at  a  balance  of  respect  as  be- 


tween the  two  great  powers  If  one  course 
does  not  work,  maybe  it  is  time  we  tried 
another. 

I  have  complete  confidence  in  the  rea- 
.sonlng  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
but  in  the  background  of  history,  it  has 
not  worked.  I  think  this  i.s  the  time  when 
this  situation  should  be  brought  into 
clear  focus. 

I  have  confidence  In  what  the  Chief 
E.xecutive  will  te  doing,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  a  matter  of  leaving  the  future 
of  our  country  in  only  his  hands.  Other- 
wise, there  would  not  be  a  need  for  Con- 
gress. We  are  sent  here  to  represent  our 
people.  I  am  sure  my  constituents  in  Cali- 
fornia will  be  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of 
this  idea  of  guarantee  and  safeguard, 
which  is  long  overdue  in  our  dealings 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Going  back  to  the 
colloquy  between  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  MundtI,  It  Is  true  that  there 
was  an  Executive  order  last  year — I  be- 
lieve last  October 

Mr.  MUNDT.  October  12.  1966. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Which  did  release  a 
number  of  items  for  export  to  the  so- 
called  Socialist  countries  exclusive  of 
Red  China,  with  which  we  have  no  trade 
relations,  because  that  is  the  law,  but  the 
fact  that  we  have  no  trade  relations  with 
Red  China  does  not  prevent  goods  from 
our  friends  going  to  China. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  This  amendment  will  do 
it  If  it  is  on  American  credit. 

.Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  this  amendment 
will  do  it.  then  I  think  the  Senator  ought 
to  apply  it  to  all  of  Western  Europe  and 
Canada,  if  she  is  interested  in  any  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  loans — which  I 
doubt — but  getting  back  to  the  question, 
before  that  E.<ecutlve  order  increasing 
the  number  of  items  which  could  be 
shipped,  sold,  or  traded  to  the  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
there  was  trade — not  of  great  signifi- 
cance— between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  and  this 
country.  This  order  increased  the  goods 
which  were  declared  nonstrategic. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  And  took  them  away 
from  under  the  control  of  items  that  were 
declared  to  be  .strategic  Before  that  there 
was  a  small  trickle  of  trade,  but  it  all 
had  to  be  inspected  and  licensed.  This 
order  opened  up  400  items  on  October  12 
in  one  fell  swoop  and  40  more  this  year. 


AUTHORIZ.ATION  FOR  HOUSING  .A.ND 
URBAN  AFFAIRS  SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY  TO  MEET  ON  AUGUST 
21 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  on  August  21 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  may  be  permitted  to  meet  all 
that  day  duriner  the  se.s.sion  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection''  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
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ORDER   FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
TOMORROW  AT  11  AM. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  tonight,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


morning  business  with  a  time  limitation 
of  3  minutes  on  statements  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  that  will 
get  us  back  on  the  pending  amendment 
around  noon,  relatively? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR SPARKMAN  TOMORRO-'A" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coiosent  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  prayer  and  the  approval  of 
the  Journal,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  SparkmanI  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  one-half  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 
WITH  LIMITATION  ON  STATE- 
MENTS THEREIN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  SparkmanI,  there  be  a  15-rainute 
period  for  the   transaction  of  routme 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1155)  to  shorten  the  name 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton, to  extend  for  5  years  the  period 
within  which  the  Bank  is  authorized  to 
exercise  its  fimctions,  to  increase  the 
Bank's  lending  authority  and  its  au- 
thority to  issue,  against  fractional  re- 
serves, export  credit  insurance  and  guar- 
antees, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  say  for  the  record  that  I  have 
been  impressed  by  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  his  dis- 
cussion with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper].  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  expressed  some  of  the  hopes 

EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  OF  WASHINGTON 


and  aspuations  for  the  future  that  most 
of  us  share.  As  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia has  said,  they  are  not  borne  out 
by  history,  but  we  can  always  hope. 

The  difficulty  with  all  this  is  that  we 
are  not  dealing  in  our  trade  with  any  one 
of  these  countries  with  private  individ- 
uals or  corporations.  We  are  dealing  with 
corporations  and  individuals  controlled 
by  Communist  governments.  Communist 
leaders  who  have  the  express  purpose  of 
bolstering  Communist  control  in  those 
countries.  If  we  were  trading  with  peo- 
ple in  those  areas  in  order  to  try  to  have 
concessions  so  they  might  have  more 
hberty  and  freedom  of  individual  expres- 
sion, that  would  be  one  thing;  but  when 
we  deal  with  Communist-controlled  cor- 
porations for  the  benefit  of  a  Communist 
government.  I  cannot  see  any  reason 
why  we  in  the  United  States  should  con- 
tinue to  go  down  the  road  which  leaves 
us  further  mired  down  in  the  slough  of 
despond. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  tabulation  headed  "Export-Im- 
port Bank  of  Washington:  Eximbank 
Guarantees  Authorized  for  Exports  to 
Communist  Countries." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


EXIMBANK  GUARANTEES  AUTHORIZED  FOR  EXPORTS  TO  COMMUNIST  COUNTRIES,  JULY  1,  1962,  THROUGH  MAY  31,  1967 

[Dollar  amounts  in  thousands] 


I 


Nature  ol  export 


Number  Amount  of 

ol  guar-  guarantees ' 

antees'au-  authorized 
tfiorized 


Terms 


Fiscal  year  1963:  Yugoslavia. 

Fiscal  year  1964: 

Hungary 


Drill  masters 

Corn,  wheat,  cotton,  soybean  meal,  and  dry  milk. 


J120.  2    6  semiannual  installments.' 


28 


23,902.2    3  sets  ol  approximately  equal  drafts  payable  6,  12,  and  18  months 
alter  presentation. 


Yugoslavia. 


Powershovels 

Boring  machines u""u"; 

Machinery  and  services  lor  producing  phosphate..... 
Machinery  and  services  tor  rolled  alummum  products. 


1  130.3  8  semiannual  installments- 

1  330.0  10  semiannual  Installments' 

1  6,969.5  15  semiannual  Installments  beginning  June  25,  1968. 

1  6  443  5  18  semiannual  installments  beginning  Dec.  24,  1966. 


Subtotal 

Total,  all  countries,  fiscal  year  1964. 


Fiscal  year  1965: 
Hungaiy 


Poland 

Rumania... 
Yugoslavia. 


Soybean  meal 

TallovK  and  cotton. 


Catalytic  plant. 


Tractors  and  trucks 

Machinery  tor  rolled  aluminum  products. 

Rotaiy  drill  for  mine 

Bevel  gear  manufacturing  machinery 

Compressors 

Television  equipment 

Glass  container  production - 


1  470.8      3  approximately  equal  drafts  payable  6,  12,  and  18  months  after 

presentation, 
32  4,  UO.  7    3  sets  of  apprcji.nalely  equal  drafts  payable  6,  12,  and  18  months 

.jitet  presentitio.i 
1  19,400.0    10  semhnnu-i!  Installments  beginning  Feb.  1,  1968. 

7  2,062.6  6  to  10  semiannuallnstallinenfs.  ■' 

(»)  '  147.0  See  Yugoshvi:!,  fisc'l  ye.ir  1954, 

1  164,5  6  semiannual  installments,  i 

1  29,7            Do  3 

1  231.1  10  semiannual  installments. ' 

2  351.2            Do.  3 
2  583. 3            Do. : 


Subto 


Total,  ail  countries,  fiscal  year  1965. 
Fiscal  year  1965 

Rumanl.i - 

Yugoslavia 


Catalytic  plant 

Oil  well  drilling  equipment. 

Harvesting  machinery 

Tractors  and  trucks 

Locc  motives 

Fertilizer  plant 

Electric  shovels 

Toui-napull  with  scraper — 
Agricultural  implements — 


(') 


600.  0    See  Rumani->,  fiscal  year  1955, 

G  semiannual  Installments, ' 


349.0 
1,147,1 


From  6  to  '. 
Do 


1,154,5  F.-nm  8  to  10  semiannual  Installments.  3 

1?  207.  5  !8  semiannual  installments  heclnning  not  later  than  July  31,  1967. 

34.  773.  8  14  se-Tilannual  ln>;tiliments  beginning  not  later  than  Oct  31,  1969. 

368.8  10  semiannual  Installments  ' 

40  4  6  ^emlaniiu.al  Installmeirts.  3 

13.9  ISOdayS 


Subtotal 

Total,  all  countries,  fiscal  year  1966. 

Bulgaria --. 

Hungary 


Copper  mining  equipment 

Earthmovmg  equipment... ---- 

Cotton  sorghum,  soybeans,  and  soybean  meal. 


15 
15 


50,055,0 

30^655.  0 

252.7    6  semiannLal  lnstallments.3 

375.2  Do'  ,  .. 

16.695.0    3  anrroximateiy  equal  annual  installments  begnning  1  year  alter 
disbursements. 
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EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  OF  WASHINGTON-Continued 
EXIMBANK  GUARANTEES  AUTHORIZED  FOR  EXPORTS  TO  COMMUNIST  COUNTRIES,  JULY  1,  1962.  THROUGH  MAY  3!,  1967 

(Dollar  amounts  in  thouundsl 


Nature  of  eiport 


Njmber  Amount  of 

of  guar-  guarantee's ' 

antees '  3u-  jjtiiorued 
thort/ed 


I 


Terms 


Fiscal  year  1966- Continued 
Yu|oslavi« 


Tractors,  combines,  and  harvesters... 

Oil  well  servicing  machine 

Airplane  (Cessna)  .  -       

Transistor  manulacturing  equipment. 

Data  processing  equipment 

Power  shovels 

Excavating  equipment 

Rotary  drill 

Trucks 


2.  324  3  10  semiannual  installments.' 

144  9  6  semiannual  installments  ' 

81.8  3  semiannual  installments.' 

94.  4  10  semiannual  installments.' 
255.  2  Oo  > 

915.  3  From  6  to  10  semiannual  installments.' 

222  9  6  semiannual  mstallments.' 

201.  5  8  semiannual  installments  ' 

2,697.0  10  semiannual  installments.' 


Subtotal 

Total,  all  countries,  fiscal  year  1967... 

RKapitulatton.  fiscal  year  1963^7  (U 
months). 


15 

li 

ill 


6,937.3 

24. 261. 2 

140,407.8 


■Guarantee    Ejimbank  acts  as  insurance  lor  U.S.  bank  which  holds  promissory  note  from 

the  note  that  is  guaranteed,  not  lOO  percent  ot  the 


foreign  exporter 

'  Thrt  lifure  wouiJ  be  the  amount  o' 
transaction. 

EXIMBANK   GUARANTEES    FOR    EXPORTS    TO   COMMUNIST 
COUNTRIES,  FISCAL   YEARS  1963  67  (10  MONTHS) 


>  Payments  on  credits  thus  marked  are  to  begin  not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date  ol  the 
obligation  or  series  ot  obligations. 
I  Increase. 


Recapitulation  by  country 

Amount  ot 
Number  ol  guara-'tees 
guarantees  authortied 
autnoriied      (tnousands 

of  dollars) 


Bulgaria 
Hungary 
Poland   ..    . 

Rumania 

Yvfoslsvja  . 

Total. 


2 

30 
32 

I 
48 


627.9 

41.069.0 

4,150.7 

20, 000. U 

74. 560. 2 


114 


140, 407.  8 


ExPOBT-lMPOBT  Bank  op  Washington 
Foreign  Credit  Insurance  Association  insur- 
ance for  exports  to  Communist  countries 
from  1962  th'ough  May  31,  1967 
(Thousands  of  dollars] 
Medium-term  insurance: 
Yugoslavia: 

Authorizations    982.  5 

Shipments'    ..- 691.3 

Repayments' 56,6 

Outstanding 634,7 

Short-term  Insurance:  ' 

Yugoslavia : 

Shipments    ..- 196.5 

Repayments 184.4 

Outstanding -     12. 1 

Czechoslovakia:  Less  than  $500  shipped. 

'Since  short-term  policies  are  generally  on 
a  revolving  basis,  a  figure  for  authorizations 
does  not  have  the  same  meaning  under  the 
short-term  program  as  It  does  under  the 
medium-term  program  where  policies  are 
written  on  a  ca^e-by-case  basis.  For  this  rea- 
son a  figure  for  authorizations  Is  not  given 
with  respect  to  the  short-term  program. 

•Figures  for  shipments  and  repayments  re- 
fer to  April  30  due  to  reporting  delay  by 
P.C,I.A. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  appointees  have  justified 
this  decision  to  equip  the  Flat  plant  in 
Russia  on  the  grounds  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Fiat  plant  will  be  some  kind 
of  a  Trojan  horse  which  will  undermine 
the  overmllltarlstlc  concentration  of 
Soviet  Industry.  Averell  Harrlman  es- 
poused this  point  on  an  NBC  program  on 
May  21,  1967,  when  he  said  of  the  Rus- 
sian people: 


I  found  every  family  wanted  an  automobile 
.  .  .  I  there  Isj  pres-sure  for  autoniubiles  and 
the  need  of  all  things  that  go  with  auto- 
mobiles, the  roads  and  the  services  and  one 
thing  and  another.  Th.ifs  why  I  say  that  the 
Plat  deal  is  very  subversive  to  Communism. 
I  think  It  Is  one  of  the  best  things  that  have 
been  contemplated. 

That  is  the  argument  in  a  nutshell  and 
I  must  admit  that  it  has  some  appeal. 
It  suggests  tlie  "swords  into  plowshares" 
scene — to  use  a  phrase  familiar  in  the 
American  vernacular — of  armor  being 
melted  down  to  make  cars  and  cement 
being  diverted  from  missile  silos  to  new 
road  construction.  The  vision  of  a  long 
exploited  Soviet  people  enjoying  the 
pleasure  of  Sunday  drives  instead  of  holi- 
days trapped  In  the  city  is  very  com- 
pelling. 

It  fits  into  the  long-term  viewpoint 
that  was  discussed  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  But  this  would  make  sense 
only  if  v.e  were  talking  about  its  actually 
happening,  and  were  not  talking  about 
a  Communl.st-run  economy. 

At  the  request  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  has  analyzed  the 
probable  effect  of  the  Fiat  plant,  and  has 
.something  to  say  about  it. 

With  characteristic  ubjectivity,  the 
CIA  cuts  right  through  the  euphemisms: 

Essentially,  the  new  .Soviet  program  Is  de- 
signed to  produce  automobiles  for  the  bu- 
reaucratic and  managerial  elite,  not  for  the 
averuge  citizen.' 

Furthermore,  it  is  clear  that — 
.Announced  plans  are  not  so  grandiose  as 
to  require  a  significant  alteration  in  tradi- 
tional Soviet  economic  priorities,  and  would 
leave  military  and  space  program  unim- 
paired.' 

That  is  why,  Mr  President.  I  allude 
to  this  proposed  misu.se  of  American  tax- 
payers' dollars  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  in  financing  this  automobile  plant 
as  the  "cars  for  commi.s.sars"  loan. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  remarks  to  the 
Senate  on  July  13.  1967,  the  Soviets  rec- 


'  CIA  RR  ER  66-13,  July  1966,  p.  26. 
•  Ibid  ,  p.  11. 


ognize  that  the  cheapest  way  to  offset 
deficiencies  in  their  economy  is  to  im- 
port as  much  of  what  it  requires  on  credit 
from  the  Western  World.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  Commimlst  countries  have  such 
a  poor  record  with  respect  to  honoring 
past  debts,  I  am  absolutely  confounded 
by  the  Johnson  administration'.5  avowed 
intention  to  extend  credits  amounting  to 
$50  million  to  cover  purchase  of  the 
machinery  which  the  Soviets  seek  for 
the  Fiat  plant. 

Senators  should  remember  the  Soviet 
Union  still  owes  the  United  States  some 
$11  billion  for  lend-lease  credits.  A  large 
portion  of  that  amount  is  also  from  the 
export  not  of  World  War  II  military 
equipment  utilized  when  we  were  fight- 
ing together  against  Hitler,  but  of  valu- 
able industrial  equipment  wWch  the 
United  States  provided  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II  to  aid  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Soviet  Communist  economy.  This 
debt  has  been  outstanding  for  so  long 
and  our  negotiators  have  been  so  frus- 
trated by  lack  of  settlement  that  we  have 
agreed  to  reduce  the  indebtedness  to 
only  S800  million.  Even  so,  tiie  Soviet 
Union  adamantly  refu.ses  to  pay  any  por- 
tion of  this  much  reduced  amount  for 
what  is  a  legitimate  debt.  Instead,  they 
say,  "We  would  like  to  borrow  $50  million 
now.  Uncle  Sam." 

It  is  precisely  to  this  point  that  the 
President's  .special  Committee  on  United 
States  Trade  Relations  with  East  Euro- 
pean Countries  and  the  Soviet  Union  in 
its  report  to  the  White  House  on  April  29, 
1965,  addressed  the  following  reserva- 
tion, and  this  is  to  the  man  who  now 
asks  us  to  give  the  money  for  the  plant: 

Apart  from  the  commercial  risks.  It  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  that  long-term  credits 
could  run  counter  to  the  centra",  purpose  of 
this  trade  and  reduce  Its  potential  political 
benehts.  If  Communist  countries  are  strongly 
Interested  In  purchasing  United  States  or  any 
other  Western  capital  equipment  on  a  scale 
substantially  beyond  their  near-term  capac- 
ity to  finance,  they  should  t>e  obliged  to 
face-up  to  the  Implications  of  that  position. 
The  appropriate  course  for  them  to  follow 
would  be  to  divert  resources  to  their  expert 
iDdustrtes   and   to   devote   greater   effort  to 
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design  and  marketing  activities  for  sales  In 
the  West.  Long-term  credits  enable  these 
countries  to  postpone  such  decisions  and 
transfer  the  burden  of  adjustment  to  Western 
capital  markets,  rather  than  to  accept  the 
responsibilites  of  growing  interdependence 
wtth  the  fre^  world.  (Italic  added.) 

No  wonder  the  President  says  that  he 
needs  a  10 -percent  surtax  on  the  Income 
of  the  taxpayers.  It  is  In  part  because 
we  are  in  the  business  of  financing  Com- 
munist countries  and  everybody  else  on 
long-term  credit  so  that  they  can  In  turn 
manage  their  internal  short-term  credit. 
So  you  can  see  the  President's  own 
advisers  counsel  against  long-term  cred- 
its. If  we  do  not  give  them  credits,  then 
the  Soviets  are  compelled  to  earn  the 
hard  currencies  through  sale  of  consumer 
products.  In  order  to  have  the  consimier 
products,  they  must  divert  resources 
from  the  military  sector  of  the  economy 
which  is  what  we  are  really  after.  They 
are  thus  able  to  send  war  equipment  and 
supplies  to  Hanoi  and  to  the  Arab  States 
to  stir  up  additional  misery  and  the 
threat  of  war  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  States. 

Turning  from  the  question  of  credit, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  package  being  proposed  for 
sale  through  the  Fiat  Co,  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  While  there  is  no  complete  listing 
of  what  machine  tools  the  Soviets  seek  to 
acquire  from  the  United  States,  it  Is  il- 
luminating to  review  the  record  of  pre- 
vious transactions  involving  automotive 
producing  machine  tools. 

It  happens  that  from  May  1960 
through  August  18,  1962,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  refused  applications 
for  the  export  of  automotive  machine 
tool  exports  totaling  $41.2  million.  These 
comprised  a  wide  variety  of  machine 
tools  including  lathes,  grinders,  rough- 
ers.  formers,  hobbers,  lappers,  finishers, 
testers,  quenchers,  shapers,  cutters,  and 
transfer  machines.  The  latter  item  being 
noteworthy  because  these  machines  are 
capable  of  producing  up  to  350,000  V-8 
cylinder  blocks  per  year  on  an  automated 
assembly  line." 

Considerable  controversy  was  raised 
over  these  transactions  at  the  time  they 
were  under  consideration.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  which  always  partici- 
pates in  the  approval  or  denial  actions, 
had  first  strongly  recommended  against 
the  shipment  of  these  articles.  Later, 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  per- 
sonally intervened,  rescinding  the  previ- 
ous recommendation  on  the  basis  that 
substantially  similar  machinery  could  be 
purchased  in  Europe.  I  suspect  that  he 
had  been  talking  on  the  telephone  to  1600 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  but  he  at  least 


'  The  following  Items  are  understood  to  be 
required  for  use  In  the  Fiat  constructed 
plant  in  the  USSR.:  Numerically  controlled 
machine.s  for  dieslnklng;  multlsplndle  lathes; 
gear  cutting  machines;  stamping  presses; 
machines  for  mechanical  operations,  such  as 
transfer  lines;  boring,  grinding,  broaching 
machines:  high  production  machines  for  ring 
bevel  gear  production;  boring  and  honing 
machines:  numerically  controlled  profile 
checking  equipment;  automatic  lathes;  high 
production  machine  tools  for  spllned  shaft 
production,  hub  production  and  transmis- 
sion sliding  sleeve  production;  transfer  lines 
for  the  machining  of  differential  gear  carrier 
and  gear  housing;  transfer  lines  for  pistons. 


changed  his  mind  and  he  rescinded  the 
previous  recommendation.  When  this  re- 
versal became  known  the  original  request 
amounting  to  some  $5,300,000  was  ex- 
panded to  a  total  of  $41.8  million  worth 
of  machinery.  Then  ensued  still  more 
lengthy  deliberation  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  ultimately  re- 
sulting in  a  categorical  denial  of  all  ap- 
plications for  automotive  machine  tools, 
the  Secretary's  earlier  approval  notwith- 
standing. 

During  the  87th  Congress  rather 
lengthy  hearings  were  held  before  a 
Select  Committee  on  Export  Control  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  issue 
of  the  export  of  automotive  machine 
tools  was  closely  cross-examined  by 
members  of  the  committee.  The  testi- 
mony given,  because  it  is  of  recent  date 
and  Involves  the  very  same  Democratic 
administration  now  In  power,  merits  re- 
view in  connection  with  this  Fiat  pro- 
posal. I  should  like  at  this  time  to  quote 
from  part  HI  of  these  hearings  for  the 
date  September  14,  1962.  The  dialog 
involves  Mr.  Glenard  P.  Lipscomb,  Con- 
gressman from  the  24th  District  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  a  Igjigtlme  critic  of  ex- 
panded East-West^ trade — who  I  say, 
parenthetically,  is  doing  a  tremendous 
job  on  the  House  side  in  alerting  his  col- 
leagues and  the  country  to  the  dangers 
of  trading  with  the  enemy — and  Mr.  Jack 
N.  Behrman,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  International  Affairs  and 
responsible  for  the  management  of  the 
export  control  program : 

Mr.  Lipscomb.  While  we  are  discussing  that 
H3  million  order  (note  $1.8  million  of  the 
total  was  scheduled  for  shipment  to  Czecho- 
slovakia— the  remainder,  $41,2  million,  being 
sought  by  the  Soviet  Union),  previously  a 
license  was  Issued  authorizing  shipment  of 
$53  million  license  for  automoblle-maklng 
machinery  which  began  the  whole  episode. 
At  the  outset  the  Department  of  Defense  was 
asked  about  It  and  described  this  machinery 
as  the  most  advanced  in  the  world.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  said  It  would  contrib- 
ute significantly  to  the  economic  and  mili- 
tary potential  of  the  U,S.S.R. 

The  Defense  Department  decision  was  later 
rescinded  by  Secretary  McNamara  on  the 
basis  that  substantially  similar  machinery 
could  be  purchased  in  Europe  and  It  was 
claimed  that  the  fact  the  earlier  delivery  was 
possible  from  the  U.S.  source  was  of  minor 
importance. 

Just  to  get  all  of  this  in  the  record  at  this 
point,  what  were  the  reasons  for  denying  the 
licenses  to  ship  $43  million  In  automotive 
building  machinery  to  the  U.S.S.R.? 

Mr.  Behrman.  As  stated  fairly  simply  In 
the  press  release  on  the  matter,  Mr.  Lips- 
comb, the  denial  is  largely  based  on  the  mag- 
nitude, the  total  order.  The  fact  that  they 
were  of  advanced  types  would  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  automotive  capacity  of  the  In- 
dustry In  the  Soviet  bloc  and  that  orders  of 
such  magnitudes  could  not  be  filled,  we  felt. 
In  the  very  near  future  by  competitive 
sources.  Also  it  is  correct  that  most  of  these 
machines  are  quite  similar.  If  not  Identical 
to  that  available  in  other  countries. 

Mr.  Behrman  makes  reference  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce's  press  release 
of  August  18,  1962.  So  the  record  will  be 
completely  clear,  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  insert  three  paragraphs  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce's  press  release 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Behrman : 

The  applications  had  been  pending  action 
by  the  Department  for  several  months  while 


the  machinery  Involved  and  Its  advanced 
capabilities  were  subjected  to  Intensive 
scrutiny  and  analysis,  not  only  by  technical 
experts  within  the  Government,  but  also  at 
top  policy  levels.  The  denial  action  was  taken 
after  consultation  and  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  other  U.S.  departments  and  agencies 
who  advise  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under 
the  Exfwrt  Control  Act, 

Denial  was  based  largely  on  the  fact  that 
equipment  of  this  magnitude  and  advanced 
type  would  have  contributed  slgnlncantly  to 
the  automotive  capacity  of  the  bloc.  The 
automotive  Industry  has  an  Important  role 
In  military  support. 

While  It  Is  recognized  that  equipment  simi- 
lar to  most  of  that  covered  by  the  license 
applications  Is  or  could  be  produced  and  sold 
by  foreign  manufacturers,  their  ability  to 
deliver  more  than  a  few  units  in  the  near 
future  is  limited. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  question 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  done  a  180-de- 
gree  turn  here.  The  very  same  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  just  5  years  ago  was 
saying  that  it  was  not  in  the  national  in- 
terest to  ship  $41.8  million  worth  of  auto- 
motive machine  tools  to  the  Soviet  Union 
because  "equipment  of  this  magnitude 
and  advanced  type  would  have  contrib- 
uted significantly  to  the  automotive  ca- 
pacity which  has  an  important  role  in 
military  support."        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
I  be  granted  5  additional  minutes  from 
the  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  no  time  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  something  like  88 
minutes  remaining  on  the  bill,  but  no 
more  time  on  the  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  granted 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  5  min- 
utes on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  entirely  neutral  as 
to  where  I  get  my  time. 

May  I  proceed,  and  we  will  work  the 
time  out  between  the  various  Senators. 

Mr.  MUSKIE,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  the  Senator  5  minutes  on 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Maine  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  get  together  so  that  the 
Parliamentarian  will  know  to  whom  to 
charge  the  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  has  not  re- 
jected my  offer.  So  I  am  happy  to  yield 
the  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  will  take  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  from  the  comments 
that  the  Senator  from  Maine  is  yielding 
5  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr,  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  from  Maine 
needs  less  time  and  does  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  yields  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  South  EVakota  on  the  bill 
from  now  on. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  peculiar  that  now 
the  Government  has  entirely  reversed  it- 
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self  In  the  period  of  Just  a  few  short 
years.  The  administration  first  said  that 
it  was  inadvisable,  and  they  noitsay  that 
it  is  advisable  to  Bive  the  equipment  to 
them,  financed  by  the  American  tax- 
payers. 

I  think  that  is  another  reason  that  we 
ought  to  have  a  white  paper  from  the 
White  Hou.^e  explaining  these  idiosyn- 
crasies. They  would  be  humorous  if  we 
were  not  uivulving  the  lives  of  American 
boys  and  Ihr  future  freedom  of  our 
America  citizens. 

They  have  completely  reversed  them- 
selves without  any  explanation  Further- 
more, conditions  are  entirely  different 
today  than  they  were  in  1962.  We  were 
not  then  at  war.  We  did  not  have  500.000 
men  comnutted  to  Southeast  A.sia.  We 
were  not  at  the  point  of  having  lost  638 
aircraft  In  con;bat  over  North  Vietnam. 
Nor  had  70.000  of  our  fellow  citizens 
fallen  prey  to  Soviet  weapons,  12.000  of 
whom  will  never  return  to  their  loved 
ones. 

We  now  have  this  casualty  and  death 
list,  and  we  have  the  administration  say- 
ing, "Send  them  the  weapon.s  now  that 
are  so  dangerous  that  we  denied  them 
these  weapons  5  short  years  ago." 

We  were  in  a  state  of  relative  normalcy 
when  there  was  some  degree  of  con- 
fidence that  we  were  working  out  our 
dlfTerences  with  international  commu- 
nism. It  is  simply  incredible  at  this  time. 
when  international  communism  is  more 
venturesome  than  ever,  disrupting  the 
lives  and  civil  order  on  every  continent 
of  the  globe,  that  we  should  be  contem- 
plating a  buildup  o^  the  industry  which 
everyone  knows  will  contribute  to  the 
military  industrial  ba.=e  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  To  me  it  is  Incredible,  indefen- 
sible, and  positively  something  on  which 
Senators  should  pass  their  own  individ- 
ual juJgment  ui  writing  this  policy 
where  it  should  be  written,  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  not  by  ex- 
ecutive action. 

One  of   the   arguments   advanced   by 
those  who  advocate  shipment  of  the.se 
machine  to<3ls  to  the  Soviet  Union  is  that 
once  Installed  it  would  be  impractical  to 
divert   the    machine    tools   which    have 
direct  militar>-  application  from  the  au- 
tomotive production  line   If  this  were  to 
be  done,  it  Is  artrued  it  would  completely 
stop  the  assembly  line  production.  But 
this  Ignores  the  fact  that  machine  tools, 
unlike  any  other  product,  are  capable  of 
reproducing  them.splves.  In  other  words, 
there  is  nothing  to  stop  the   Ru.ssians 
from  using  machine  tools  which  we  send 
to  duplicate  themselves,  nothing  to  .stop 
the  equipment  which  is  made  for  auto- 
motive   supplies    from    being    used    for 
armored  trucks  and  armored  vehicles  to 
fight  the  war.  We  would  not  be  .sendins: 
them  equipment  for  just  one  automotive 
plant.  We  would  be  sending  them  tools 
with    which    they    conld    update    their 
whole  machine  tool  production. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Soviet 
economy  is  .short  on  high-precision  ma- 
chine tools,  and  they  are  Included  with 
what  would  be  supplied  if  the  Plat  loan 
goes  throueh. 

Again,  the  CIA  report  on  the  Flat- 
Soviet  auto  plant  t'^stlfles  to  this  point: 
Tlie  need  of  th"?  Soviet  automoMie  Indus- 
try   for    d»penii<<h!e    h'.eh-perform'»n'-e    ti"- 
dallzed  machinery  l«  a  key  reason  why  the 


USriR  has  turned  to  the  inuustrKil  West  to 
equip  Ita  new  plant,  bovlet  iii<icnuie  tool 
bu.lUers  have  always  emphasUted  long  pro- 
au.'..^a  runs  of  general-purpose  m.ichlne 
tools  in  Soviet  Industry.  Cons«iuently,  the 
USSR  has  inadequate  c  ipaclty  fur  manuf.ic- 
tunng  complex,  specialized,  and  highly  pre- 
cise machine  tools.' 


Another  Important  point  we  must  re- 
member Ls  that  the  automotive  industry, 
is,  more  than  any  otlier,  convertible  to 
military  production  in  wartime  mobil- 
ization This  was  our  experience  back  in 
World  War  II,  when  It  was  Detroit  that 
was  tunung  out  the  tanks,  the  armored 
persomiel  carriers,  and  self-propelled 
weapons  which  turned  the  tide  in  Europe 
and  in  Asia  from  defeat  to  victory. 

In  light  of  the  Piesideafs  unretracted 
statement  tliat  his  administration  will 
favorably  entertain  an  application  f,)r 
long-term  credits  to  further  purchases  of 
machine  tools  by  the  Soviet  Union,  which, 
on  the  testimony  of  his  own  administra- 
tion will  augment  a  significant  military 
support  Industry  I  bolkve  we  wiU  not 
do  justice  to  the  American  people  if  we 
allow  this  authorization  for  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  pass  without  restriction. 
The  amendment  Introduced  by  the  dis- 
tini^uished  minority  leader,  and  support- 
ed by  .some  13  or  16  cosponsors,  must  be 
enacted  as  a  protection  to  America  and 
as  a  step  toward  doing  something  con- 
crete about  bringing  to  an  end  a  war 
which  continues  to  go  on  and  on  and 
on  uatil  all  of  us  become  disenchanted 
and  disUlu.sionfd  with  the  situation  and 
the  conduct  of  the  war  along  with  its 
associated  self-defeating  trade  policies. 

As  I  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of 
my  remarks,  this  automobile  plant  will 
not  produce  cars  In  sufficient  quantity 
to  meet  the  justifiable  needs  of  the  Soviet 
people.  Rather,  it  is  intended  .solely  to 
produce  cars  for  the  Commis.sars.  freeing 
trucks  now  used  by  the  Soviet  elite  to 
meet  more  pressing  military  needs  result- 
ing from  the  Soviet  direct  support  of 
international  aggression. 

I  am  joining  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  m  an  amendment  which  will 
preclude  anv  possible  u.se  of  the  Export- 
Import   Bank   credits   to   expand   trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  any  other  na- 
tion  which  continues  to  support  North 
Vietnam  and  Cuba.   It  is  tune  that  we 
take  some  of  the  discretion  out  of  the 
law.   Never  would  I  have  believed  that 
executive    determination    would    be    so 
abused  as  it  has  been  in  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Yet.  as  I  !.K)inted  out  In  my  remarks 
before  the  Senate  on  July  13.  1967,  not 
only    is    the    administration    expanding 
trade  with  our  enemies,  but  also,  it  sees 
nothing  wrong  with  shipping  them  es- 
sential military  articles  like  rocket  fuel, 
the  raw  material  for  bulletproof  gla.ss, 
and  even  mis.-ile  targeting  in.strumcnts. 
I  wish  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  who  was  talking  about  non- 
strategic   item.s,   were   in   the   Chamber 
now.    We    are    shipping    these    military 
it«^ms.   Some  of  them  are  being  trans- 
shipprd  d.rectly  to  Hanoi,  to  slaughter 
more  American  troops. 

Until  we  have  some  hard  evidence 
that  international  communism  intends 
to  behave  on  this  planet  in  accord  with 
the    fundamental    tenets    of    the    U.N. 


'  Ibid  ,  p  24. 


Charter,  we  have  no  business  In  bolster- 
ing their  economies  and  warmaklng  po- 
tential with  shipments  of  advanced 
technology. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
Senators  have  no  choice  but  to  amend 
this  authorization  of  the  Exjwrt-Import 
Act  so  that  we  completely  close  the  door 
against  .such  a  self-defeating  u.se  (if  the 
hard-earned  American  tax  dollars  of  our 
fpllow  citizens  as  that  Involved  In  using 
our  own  money  t  >  strenctlien  the  capac- 
ity of  the  Communist  world  to  wage 
ruthless  and  continuing  war  against  us 
In  Vietnam. 

I  urge  every  Senator  who  wants  this 
war  brought  to  an  early  and  .succe.ssful 
conclu.sion  to  support  this  amendment,  to 
.stop  the  use  of  American  dollars  for  .sup- 
plying our  enemv  with  the  materials  of 
war  requited  to  kill  additional  tiiou.sands 
of  our  American  men  m  tlie  war  In  Viet- 
nam. Tlie  unprecedented  policy  of  feed- 
ing and  fighting  the  .same  enemy  year 
after  year,  as  the  war  Increases  Its  hea\-y 
toll  of  life  and  treasure,  should  b<'  .sum- 
marily ended  by  the  Senate  here  and  now. 
Surely,  the  least  we  can  d)  to  promote 
an  early  peace  is  to  stop  feeding  the  war 
machines  of  the  Communist  world  which 
are  used  to  equip  the  armies  of  those 
fighting  and  killing  our  American  troop? 
in  Vietnam. 

By  doing  less,  how  in  Heaven's  name, 
do  we  ever  expect  to  end  this  war  short  of 
sufferinc  a  humiliating  defeat  or  need- 
le.s.sly  prolnngiim  the  fighting  for  added 
decades  of  destruction?  L-et  tho.se  oppos- 
ing this  amendment,  Mr.  President, 
answer  that  question.  To  me  our  choice 
today  is  as  clear  as  the  path  to  the  coun- 
try .schoolhouse. 

I  conclude  by  insl.sting,  once  again, 
that  the  hour  Is  very  late  for  a  President 
calling  upon  Americans  to  support  the 
war,  In  which  he  should  explain  to  the 
American  people  trade  policies  which  any 
sophomore  student  of  economics  must 
realize  are  prolonging  the  war  by  ex- 
panding the  capacity  of  the  enemy  to 
produce  the  materials  It  ships  to  our 
enemy  with  such  abundance  that  with- 
out those  shipments  the  war  would  be 
over. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  profit  system.  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  making  war  millionaires 
and  profiteering  bankers.  International 
bankers,  with  a  fat  interest  in  all  of  this. 
I  know  the  pressures  that  some  Senators 
are  under.  The  international  bankers,  the 
big  exporters,  the  machine  toolmakers, 
and  the  munitions  makers  are  for  this 
trading  with  the  enemy.  But  let  us  think 
about  the  .soldiers,  the  airmen  and  the 
sailors,  and  the  mothers  and  fathers  of 
these  men  as  well  as  the  hopes  and  pray- 
ers of  the  common  people  of  America, 
and  let  us  adopt  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  2  mlnute.s  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
bill  or  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  MUSKIE   On  the  amendment. 
Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  delay  the  Senate. 

First,  this  plant  is  going  to  be  built; 
let  us  face  that  fact.  The  Fiat  plant  Is 
going  to  be  built.  Whether  the  machine 
tools  come  from  the  United  States,  from 
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West  Germany,  or  from  England  is  rel- 
atively Immaterial.  The  fact  is  that  the 
plant  is  going  to  be  built. 

The  second  point  I  should  hke  to  make 
is  that  when  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  here 
in  1959,  the  Slate  Department  was  wor- 
rying about  how  to  handle  his  visit  to 
Washington  and  what  they  were  going 
to  do  In  developing  a  long  agenda  and 
subjects  for  discussion.  General  Eisen- 
hower, who  was  then  President,  said: 

I  have  an  Idea.  I'm  going  to  take  him  up  in 
a  chopper,  a  helicopter.  I'm  going  to  Hy  him 
over  W.l^iungton   at   5;30  in   the   afternoon. 

At  that  time,  we  did  not  have  a;?  many 
bridges  as  we  have  now.  and  Mr. 
Khrubhchcv  saw  the  biggest  traEBc  jam 
he  ever  saw  in  his  life,  and  he  probably 
saw  more  automobiles  than  there  are  in 
Ru.ssia . 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  the  Rus- 
sian people  had  a  lot  more  automobiles, 
they  would  demand  motels,  filling  sta- 
tions, this,  that,  and  the  other,  and  it 
might  take  some  of  their  money  away 
from  missiles,  atomic  warheads,  and  so 
forth. 

Tlie  third  point  is  this:  We  talk  about 
the  war  In  Vietnam  and  about  it  being 
a  tragic  war.  We  ail  know  that.  But  I 
wish  the  Senate  would  devote  more  time 
to  finding  a  way  to  honorably  disengage 
ourselves  from  that  dilemma  and  less 
time  worrying  about  the  fact  that  we 
might  be  helping  somebody  who  might 
be  shooting  at  our  boys. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mav  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  that  I  will  take  3  or  4  minutes 
to  explain  the  amendment,  so  that  the 
explanation  may  be  in  the  Record,  and 
then  I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  win  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  explanations  as  to  what  the  propo- 
sition before  us  is.  As  the  representative 
of  the  committee  which  reported  the  bill 
to  the  floor,  let  me  give  the  committee's 
explanation. 

This  bill  is  not  a  grant  of  authorization 
with  respect  to  East- West  trade.  It  Is  not 
an  East-West  trade  bill.  It  does  not  in 
any  way  enlarge  the  authority  of  the 
Exlmbank  or  any  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  engage  In  East-West  trade,  so- 
called. 

The  bill  is  a  restriction  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  Eximbank  to  become  in- 
volved in  tran.sactlons  which  may,  as 
their  ultimate  destination,  result  in  the 
transfer  of  American  goods  to  Commu- 
nist third  countries. 

The  restriction  which  is  contained  In 
the  bill  is  a  restriction  which  was  au- 
thored by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Tower],  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 

I  Mr.  HlrKENLOOPER]. 

So  we  are  not  talking  about  authoriza- 
tion for  East- West  trade;  we  are  not 
talking  about  an  enlargement  of  au- 
thority to  engage  in  East- West  trade.  We 
are  talking  about  a  bill  which  restricts 
present  authority. 

The  entire  question  before  us  Is  wheth- 


I 


er  that  restriction  is  strong  enough, 
whether  it  is  sufficient,  or  whether  it  is 
too  great  in  terms  of  the  realities  which 
confront  us.  I  believe  we  should  under- 
stand that,  in  the  light  of  the  other  de- 
scriptions of  the  bill  which  have  been 
given  to  the  Senate  this  afternoon. 

I  read  the  language  of  the  restriction 
as  it  appears  in  the  bill : 

It  is  further  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Bank  In  the  exercise  of  Its  functions 
should  not  guarantee,  insure,  or  extend 
credit,  or  participate  in  an  extension  of  credit 
(A)  m  connection  with  the  purchase  of  any 
product  by  a  Communist  country  (as  de- 
fined in  section  620(f)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended) .  or  agency 
or  national  thereof,  or  (B)  in  connection 
with  the  purchase  of  any  product  by  any 
other  foreign  country,  or  agency,  or  national 
thereof.  If  the  product  to  be  purchased  by 
such  other  country,  agency,  or  national  is, 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Bank,  principally 
for  use  in.  or  sale  to,  a  Communist  country. 

Mr.  President,  this  language  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  provision  that  that  pro- 
hibition may  be  waived  by  the  President 
in  his  judgment  if  he  considers  It  to  be 
wise  and  in  the  national  interest.  This 
is  a  restriction  on  present  policy.  It  is 
not  a  positive  authorization  to  us  to  en- 
gage in  East- West  trade.  If  we  do  be- 
come involved  in  transactions  which  can 
be  described  as  East-West  transactions, 
we  will  do  so  only  as  an  exception  to  the 
policy  of  tills  bill  and  only  in  such  in- 
stances as  the  President  finds  to  be  in 
the  national  interest. 

I  think  that  that  description  of  the 
bill  is  essential  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, so  that  Senators  who  read  the  Rec- 
ord may  focus  upon  the  real  nature  of 
the  issue  before  us.  I  shall  have  more  to 
say  tomorrow  about  the  broad  questions 
raised  in  the  debate  up  to  this  pomt. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  involved  in  a 
discussion  of  vital  national  policy  that 
will  have  a  great  deal  to  do  not  only  with 
our  national  welfare,  but  also  the  pros- 
pects for  peace  in  the  world  as  a  whole. 
The  policies  we  adopt  should  be  carefully 
considered;  and  as  has  been  made  clear, 
they  will  be. 

AMENDMENTS  NO.   247 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vh-glnia.  Mr.  President, 
I  sent  to  the  desk  two  perfecting  amend- 
ments, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  considered  en  bloc,  and  lie  on  the 
table.  I  do  not  plan  to  call  them  up  today. 
I  should  like  to  have  them  reported.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc,  and  then  I  shall  address 
myself  to  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Par- 
liamentarian advises  the  Chair  that  the 
amendments  must  be  before  the  Senate 
before  the  imanimous-consent  request 
that  they  be  considered  en  bloc  would  be 
in  ordur. 

In  other  words,  when  the  Senator  calls 
up  his  amendments,  he  can  then  make 
his  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  send  to  the 
desk  two  perfecting  amendments,  and 
ask  that  they  be  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Held  at 
the  desk? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  they  be 
reported  and  held  at  the  desk  and 
printed;  and  at  an  appropriate  time,  I 
will  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  considered  en  bloc. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  at  the 
desk,  in  accordance  with  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Virginia  wish 
to  proceed  now  on  the  time  yielded  to 
him  by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  is  correct. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  support  the  amendm.ent  proposed  by 
the  dlstln.L;uished  Senator  from  Ilhnols. 
I  have  sent  to  the  clerk's  desk  for  print- 
ing two  perfecting  amendments  to  the 
bill.  The  purpose  of  those  amendments 
is  to  narrow  the  legislation  so  that  It  will 
deal  specifically  with  those  nations 
which  are  fighting  Americans  in  Viet- 
nam, or  those  nations  which  are  supply- 
ing equipment  and  other  materials  to 
fight  Americans  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  several  days  ago  there 
was  considerable  debate  in  the  Senate 
on  a  proposal  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  I  Mr. 
Fulbright].  Senator  after  Senator — 
eight  or  10  In  all— ro.se  to  their  feet  and 
said  what  a  good  proposal  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  presented. 

What  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
sought  to  do  was  to  have  Congress,  and 
specifically  the  Senate,  assume  its  re- 
sponsibilities and  Its  prerogatives,  and 
cease  giving  additional  power  to  the 
Chief  Executive. 

The  perfecting  amendments  which  I 
have  introduced,  as  well  as  the  amend- 
ment which  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  offered,  would  do  just  that.  They 
would  take  away  the  discretionary  power 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
permit  the  American  taxpayers'  moneys 
to  be  used  to  help  those  nations  which 
are  supplying  equipment  and  materials 
to  the  enemy  in  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  there  ■will 
be  arguments  in  favor  of  granting  the 
President  discretionary  authority,  but  I 
concur  in  the  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  that  such  authority  should  be 
removed  from  this  legislation.  To  me  the 
overriding  issue  in  the  United  States 
today  is  Vietnam.  I  feel  that  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  have  the 
responsibility  to  write  Into  the  laws  safe- 
guards against  the  use  of  taxpayers* 
moneys  for  the  benefit  of  those  nations 
which  are  supplying  equipment  to  fight 
Americans  in  Vietnam, 
There  is  a  precedent,  which  was  created 

on  this  floor  almost  a  year  ago 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  ask  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  2  additional  mir     es. 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  Virginia.  Almost  a  year 
ago,  the  Senate  wrote  an  amendment  to 
the  Foreign  Aid  bill  which  took  away 
from  the  President  discretionary  power 
to  grant  foreign  aid  to  nations  which  per- 
mitted ships  fiylng  their  flags  to  go  into 
Haiphong.  That  amendment  was  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate. 

All  that  my  amendments,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and 
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the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  seek  to  do  Is  to  take  away 
that  dlscretionar>'  authority,  and  let 
Congress  decide  whether  or  not  American 
taxpayers'  dollars  will  be  spent  for  those 
purposes. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  lUinois  [Mr.  DirksenI 
yields  8  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  8  minutes  on  the  bill.  The  Senator 
has  used  up  all  of  the  tmie  on  the  amend- 
ments. The  Senator  is  recognized  for  8 
minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


PAST  U.S.  CONCESSIONS  TO  PANAMA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  constantly  told  by  proponents  of  the 
recently  negotiated  Panama  Canal 
treaties  that  the  United  States  has  much 
to  be  ashamed  of  In  the  past  history  and 
present  situation  of  our  relations  with 
Panama.  These  detractors  of  the  United 
States  assert  that  the  present  treaties 
now  In  force  are  the  result  of  outmoded 
attitudes  based  upon  the  presumption  of 
"blg-stlck"  diplomacy.  These  people — 
and  they  Include  many  U.S.  citizens,  I 
am  sorry  to  say — charge  that  the  US. 
Carml  Zone  Is  a  relic  of  the  age  of  Im- 
perialism, a  relic  which  one  astounding 
newspaper  editorial  referred  to  as  an 
"embarrassment." 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  U.S. 
record  with  regard  to  our  relations  with 
Panama  has  been  an  honorable  one  with 
mutual  benefit  to  both  nations  and  to  the 
whole  world.  Far  from  taking  advantage 
of  a  small  and  helpless  nation,  the 
United  States  has  protected  It  in  its  in- 
fancy, assisted  In  its  growth,  contributed 
to  its  stability,  and  made  its  independ- 
ence possible.  The  record  shows  clearly 
that  we  have  made  ever>-  effort  to  make 
adjustments  in  our  relations  with 
Panama,  we  have  been  exceedintrly  gen- 
erous in  our  concessions  There  are  occa- 
sions, I  believe  when  we  have  been  too 
generous.  Be  that  as  it  may.  I  fall  to  see 
how  anyone  could  complain  that  we  are 


arbitrarily  imposing  our  will  upon  a  re- 
luctant neighbor. 

Oar  relati  m.s  with  Panama  have  bfcn 
characterized  by  give  and  take.  More- 
over, the  lecird  sh:jw.s  that  we  have 
given  to  Panama  far  more  than  we  have 
ever  received  In  retarii  In  the  nature  of 
things.  C3n.s;deri'U'  the  capabilitie.s  and 
need.s  of  the  tw.i  nations,  this  relation- 
ship has  perhaps  been  correct  General- 
ly -speaking,  we  have  freely  given  Pan- 
ama va:ijus  public  works  and  projects 
worth  many  millions  of  dollars  We  have 
relmq'iished  many  of  the  legal  rights  to 
activities  which  we  conducted  within  the 
tcrr.tjry  of  Panama.  We  gave  to  Pan- 
ama conce.s.sljns  of  property  and  the 
n;ht  to  use  property  within  our  own  ter- 
ritory of  the  Canal  Zone.  Furthermore, 
the  annuity  was  increased  twice,  from 
5250,000  tj  S430.000  to  $19  million. 

In  short,  I  would  say  that  our  con- 
cessions to  Panama  have  been  character- 
ized by  an  increa.slng  withdrawal  from 
activities  wlthm  Panama,  and  an  In- 
creaslntT  penetration  of  Panamanian  ac- 
tivities within  the  Canal  Zone.  I  rLvrg- 
nize  that  the  relationship  of  the  Canal 
Zone  to  Panama  is  unique.  It  is  inevita- 
ble that  the  prop^-r  operation  and  secu- 
rity of  the  canal  will  require  some  inter- 
change between  the  two.  Neverthele.ss, 
our  sovereignty  in  the  Canal  Zone  should 
never  be  negotiable.  Other  concessions 
mav  prove  necessary,  or  desirable,  but 
Che  surrender  of  sovereignty  Is  so  radical 
as  to  make  impossible  any  effective 
mechanism  for  guaranteelnu'  the  safe 
and  continued  operation  of  the  canal. 

Mr.  President,  every  Member  of  this 
body  should  become  familiar  with  the 
generous  concessions  which  the  United 
States  has  freely  made  to  the  Republic 
of  Panama.  In  recent  weeks,  I  have  cited 
some  of  these  concessions  as  I  analyzed 
each  of  the  major  International  treaties 
which  affect  the  canal  and  the  Canal 
Zone  Other  concessions,  however,  have 
been  made  by  other  agreements  I  have, 
therefore,  gathered  together  a  li.st  of  the 
major  concessions  from  all  sources  The 
list  of  conce.s.-ions  which  the  United 
States  has  made  to  Panama  is  so  lengthy 
and  complicated  that  I  pre.sent  it  in 
chart  form,  agreement  by  agreement 
The  chronological  .sequence  of  these 
roncesslons  Is  necessary  to  their  under- 

EXHlBIT  1 


Standing.  A  brief  of  each  point  stands 
next  to  the  language  of  the  official  text. 
All  citations  are  from  the  official  Canal 
Zone  Code.  I  would  like  to  note  also  that 
a  completely  comprehensive  list  would 
obscure  the  essential  purpose:  this  list 
does  not  include  diplomatic  and  recip- 
rocal arrangements,  nor  agreements  on 
mere  technical  matters  such  as  radio 
frequencies  and  air  traffic  control.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  chart  of 
US  concessions  to  Panama  be  printed 
In  the  CoNGREssioN.AL  REcoRn  at  conclu- 
sion of  these  remarks  as  exhibit  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1> . 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  also  prepared  a  list  of  concessions 
which  Panama  has  made  to  the  United 
States  since  the  Treaty  of  1903.  Aside 
from  the  Defense  Agreement  of  1942,  it 
is  difficult  to  pinpoint  a  Panamanian 
concession  of  great  significance.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1942,  Panama  agreed  to  ask 
for  U.S.  cooperation  in  maintaining 
roads  in  Panamanian  territory  that  were 
necessary  for  mutual  defense.  Another 
typical  Panamanian  concession  was 
made  in  the  1955  Treaty,  whereby  Pan- 
ama gave  up  rights  to  certain  free  trans- 
portation on  the  Panama  Railroad  with- 
in the  Canal  Zone.  The  purpose  of  this 
concession  was  to  make  possiole  Pan- 
ama's demand  that  the  Panama  Rail- 
road be  liquidated. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  nature  of 
Panama's  concessions,  I  have  made  a 
list  which  construes  the  meaning  of 
concession  as  liberally  as  possible.  In 
my  judgment,  this  list  is  far  too  long.  If 
we  are  looking  for  Items  of  key  signifi- 
cance. Nevertheless,  It  gives  some  insight 
Into  the  nature  of  the  give  and  take  of 
our  relations  with  Panama.  Because  of 
the  nature  of  these  concessions,  they  are 
more  scattered  than  the  U.S.  conces- 
sions, and  chronological  order  is  of  less 
significance.  I  have  therefore  summar- 
ized them  by  topics  and  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  It  be  printed  as  exhibit  2 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 


Treaty 


U.S.  concession 


Citation  from  Canal  Zone  Code 


Convention  'or  tf?  con^iruction  of  a  ship  canal — 
Snne<1  at  Panama,  1903  (Hay-Bupau-Vanlla 
TfMty) 


Tne  Unite:!  jt,ilej  pierfged  'tse.l  lo  guaiantee  the  inde- 
pendence of  ttie  new  Republic  of  Panama. 

The  United  Slates  granted  permission  to  liave  official 
dispatches  of  the  Government  of  Panama  trans- 
mitted over  Canal  Zone  telecraph  and  telephone 
lines  at  rat<'s  nrit  higher  than  those  of  officials  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States. 

Panama  was  awarded  $10,000. 000  m  gold  coin  by  the 
United  States  and  ar  annual  payment  of  {260,000, 
beginning  9  years  after  ralihcalion 


4  Panama  wasg>  .i  the  right  to  transport  Over  the  Canal 
its  ships,  "foops,  and  v/ar  material  without  having 
to  pay  '■*'drg»!  of  any  kind  This  exemption  was  also 
ettended  to  the  au  iliary  railway  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  Panamanian  governmental  personnel. 

5.  The  United  States  promised  to  compensate  lor  any 
damages  that  mighl  he  caused  to  property  owners 
during  the  construction,   maintenance,  operation 
santation  and  protec'ton  of  the  canal. 


A.-!  I,  '.ec  6;  The  Ur.:ied  States'guarantees  and  will  maintain  the  independence  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama. 

Art  XI  sec  7?  The  Unite)  Slates  agrees  that  the  official  dispatches  of  the  Governmenl 
of  Ihe  Republic  ot  Panama  shall  be  transmitted  over  any  telegiaph  and  telephone  lines 
established  tor  canal  purposes  and  used  tor  public  and  private  business  at  rates  not 
higher  than  those  require)  from  officials  in  the  service  ot  the  Unite')  Stales. 

Art  XIV.  sec.  75:  As  the  price  or  compensation  for  the  r.ght,  powers  an  I  pnnleEes 
granted  m  this  convention  by  the  Republic  o(  Paratra  to  Ihe  Dnile-I  Stalp^,  the  Goveir- 
ment  ol  Ihe  United  Slates  agrees  to  pay  to  the  Republic  ol  Panama  the  sum  ol  ten  millic:i 
dollars (jlO,000.000)  in  gold  com  ol  Ihe  United  States  on  Ihe  e«change  ol  Ihe  ratification 
of  this  convention  and  also  an  annual  payment  d:,ri'g  Ihe  Me  ol  this  corvention  o'  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  (J2bO,GOC)  in  like  gold  com,  tegmr.ng  nme  ve3i5 
after  the  date  aforesaid. 

Art  XIX.  sec  80  TheGovernment  of  the  Republic  ol  Panama  shall  have  the  right  to  trans- 
port Over  the  Canal  its  vessels  ard  its  troops  and  munitions  of  war  m  such  vessels  at 
all  limes  without  paying  charges  ol  any  kind  The  exemption  is  to  be  extended  lo  the 
auxiliary  railway  lor  the  transportation  ol  persons  m  the  service  ol  the  Republic  ot 
Panama,  or  of  the  police  lorce  charged  with  Ihe  preservat.on  ol  public  orde'  ol  saio 
zone,  as  well  as  lo  then  baggage,  n  umtons  of  war  and  supplies 

Art  VI  sec,  67  •  *  •  ail  damages  caused  to  Ihe  owners  0'  pnvale  lands  or  P"»''' 
properly  of  any  kind  ty  reason  ol  the  ij'ants  con'amed  in  ths  (rea'v  oi  by  reason  ol 
the  operations  ol  Ihe  Unitcl  S'ates  its  aecnls  or  employees  or  bv  reason  ol  the  con- 
struc'ion.  maintenance,  sanda'ion  and  pmtect  f^n  oi  '.he  said  canal  or  o'  Ihe  works  o 
sanitation  and  pioteclion  herein  p'ovidef"  'o*  sl-tll  he  appraise:)  and  settled  by  a  |oml 
Commission  *  •  *  whose  decisions  as  to  SLCh  darr.ages  shall  be  paid  solely  by  the 
United  States  •  *  *. 
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EXHIBIT  1— Continued 


Treaty 


U.S.  concession 


Citation  from  Canal  Zone  Code 


Convention  for  the  construction  elc— Continued    6 


It  was  agreed  that  after  50  years,  the  system  of  sewers 
and  waterworks  constructed  and  maintained  by  the 
United  States  would  become  the  property  of  the 
cities  of  Panama  and  Colon. 


Treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America  1   The  United  States  renounced  Its  right  to  guarantee 

and   the    Republic    ol    Panama- signed    In  the  independence  of  Panama. 

Washngton  ^^^       1936  (Hull-AllaroVeaty)  2.  The  right  to  expropriate  without  restriction  additional 

wasnngiuu  i  a      .          v  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  nullified.  Henceforth,  in  the 

event  of  any  unforeseen  contingency,  the  2  govern- 
ments would  attempt  to  agree  upon  such  measures 
as  necessary  lor  the  efficient  operation  of  the  Canal. 


3.  The  United  States  gave  up  its  right  of  "eminent  do- 
main" in  the  cities  o(  Panama  and  Colon. 

4  The  UnltedS  tales'  unlimited  right  to  defend  the  canal 
was  renounced.  In  the  event  that  the  security  of 
Panama  becams threatened, the 2governments  would 

consult  each    ther. 


5  The  annuity  was  increased  from  $250,000  gold  to 
J43O,OO0  in  standing  currency. 


6  American  authority  over  sanitation  activities  in  the 

cities  of  Panama  and  Colon  was  transferred  to  the 
Republic  of  Panama. 

7  Persons  not  connected  with  the  operation  or  iomlnis- 

tration  of  the  canal  were  barred  from  renting  dwell- 
ings in  the  Canal  Zone  belonging  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  forbidden  to  reside  in  the  zone. 


8  In  order  to  aid  commercial  activities  in  Panama,  the 

United  States  agreed  to  limit  the  sale  ot  goods  im- 
ported into  the  zone  or  purchased,  produced,  or 
manufactured  there  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

9  All  private  business  in  the  zone,  with  the  exception 

of  concerns  having  a  direct  relation  to  the  canal, 
were  prohibited. 


10  The  United  States  extended  to  merchants  residing  in 
Panama  the  opportunity  to  make  sales  to  vessels 
transiting  or  arriving  at  terminal  ports  of  the  canal. 

11.  Permission  was  granted  by  the  United  States  for 
vessels,  entering  or  clearing  Canal  Zone  ports,  to 
use  the  facilities  of  these  ports. 

12  Panama  was  given  the  power  to  collect  lolls  and 
impose  taxes  on  those  merchant  ships  with  goods 
destined  to  be  sold  m  Panama, 


13  The  United  Stales  agreed  to  furnish  free  of  charge 
to  Panama  sites  for  the  establishment  of  customs 
houses  in  the  ports  of  the  Canal  Zone,  Also,  Panama 
was  given  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  enforce  Its  laws 
at  these  sites. 


14,  Certain  lands  transferred  to  Panama. 


General  relations  agreement,  effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  signed  at  Washington  May  18, 

1942. 


1  The  United  States  transferred  to  Panama,  free  of  cost, 
the  waterworks  and  sewerage  systems  of  the  cities 
of  Panama  and  Colon. 


Art  VII  Sec  68-  All  such  works  of  sanitation,  collection  and  disposition  of  sewage  and 
distribution  of  water  in  the  cities  ot  Panama  and  Colon  shall  be  made  at  the  expense 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  its  agents  or  nominees 
shall  be  authorized  to  impose  and  collect  water  rates  and  sewage  rates  which  shall  be 
sufficient  to  provide  tor  the  payment  ol  interest  and  the  amortization  o)  the  principal 
of  the  cost  of  said  works  within  a  period  of  tifty  years  and  upon  the  expiration  of  said 
term  of  fifty  years  the  system  ol  sewers  and  waterworks  shall  revert  to  and  become 
Ihe  properties  ot  the  cities  ol  Panama  and  Colon  respectively,  and  the  use  ol  the  water 
shall  be  free  to  the  inhab  tants  ot  Panama  and  Colon  *''■,,    ^      ^  ,    . 

Art.  I,  sec.  32:  Article  I  ot  the  Convention  of  November  18.  1903.  is  hereby  superset  ed. 

Art  II  sec  33'  *  *  *  under  Article  II  of  the  Convention  ol  November  18,  1903,  by  which 
it'cranted  in  perpetuity  to  the  United  States  the  use.  occupation  and  control  ol  the  zone 
of  land  and  land  under  water  as  described  in  the  said  Article,  ol  the  islands  within 
the  limits  ol  said  zone,  ol  the  group  ot  s-nall  islands  in  tne  Bay  ol  Panama,  named 
Perico  Naos  Culebra  and  flamenco,  and  ol  any  other  lands  and  waters  outside  ol 
said  zone  necessary  'and  convenient  lor  the  construction,  maintenance,  operation, 
sanitation'and  protection  ot  the  Panama  Canal  or  ol  any  auxiliary  canals  or  other  works 
•  •  •  tne  United  States  ol  America  renounces  the  grant  made  to  it  in  perpetuity  by  the 
Republic  ot  Panama  ol  the  use  occupation  and  control  ol  lands  and  waters,  in  addition 
to  those  now  under  tne  jurisdiction  ol  the  United  States  ot  America  outside  ot  the  zone 
described  in  Article  II  ot  the  aforesaid  Convention  •••,  „  „  ,„,  ,h. 

While  both  Governments  agree  that  the  requirement  of  further  lands  and  waters  tor  tne 
enlargement  of  the  existing  facilities  ol  the  canal  appears  to  be  improbable,  th  ey  never- 
theless recognize  •  •  •  in  the  event  of  some  now  unforeseen  contingency,  the  utiliza- 
tion of  land  or  waters  additional  to  those  already  employed  should  be  in  fact  necessary 
for  the  maintenance,  sanitation  or  efficient  operation  ot  the  canal  •  •  •the  Govern- 
ments ol  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  ot  Panama  will  agree  upon 
such  measures  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  in  order  to  insure  the  •  •  etticient 
operation  and  eftective  protection  ot  the  canal,  in  which  the  two  countries  are  jointly 
and  vitally  interested,  „  .        ,  „         .      ,o   mnn 

Art  VI  sec  37-  The  hrst  sentence  of  Art.  VII  of  the  Convention  of  November  18,  1903, 
is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  omit  the  following  phrase:  "or  by  the  exercise  ot  the  right 
of  eminent  domain."  .^  .  ,         ik    .i  „i 

Art  X  sec  —  In  case  ol  an  international  conflagration  or  the  existence  ol  any  threat  ot 
agression  which  would  endanger  the  security  ol  the  Republic  ot  Panama  or  the  neu- 
trality or  security  ol  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Government  o!  the  United  States  ol  America 
and  the  Republic  of  Panama  will  take  such  measures  of  prevention  and  delense  as  they 
may  consider  necessary  tor  the  protection  ol  their  common  interests.  Any  measures. 
In  safeguarding  such  interests,  which  it  shall  appear  essential  to  one  Government  to 
take  and  which  may  aHect  the  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  ol  the  other  Government, 
will  be  the  subject  ol  consultation  between  the  two  governments. 
Art  VII  sec  38  Beginning  with  the  annuity  payable  in  1934,  the  payments  under  Article 
XIV  ol  the  Convention  of  November  18,  1903,  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Ihe  Republic  ol  Panama,  shall  be  tour  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  Balboas 
(B/430,000.00)as  defined  by  the  agreement  embodied  in  an  exchange  of  notes  ol  this 
date  •'  •  • 
Art  VI  sec.  37;  The  third  paragraph  ol  art  VII  of  the  Convention  ol  November  18,  1903,  Is 
hereby  abrogated. 

Art.  Ill  sec.  34;  (2)  No  person  who  is  not  comprised  within  the  following  classes  shall  be 
entitled  to  reside  within  the  Canal  Zone;  .  .u    ,,    ■  .4  c.  .       .a       •  -  .i,» 

(a)  Officers  employees,  workmen  or  laborers  ot  the  United  States  ot  America,  the 
Panama  Canai  or  the  Panama  Railroad  Company,  and  members  of  their  families  ac- 
tually residing  with  them;  ,  J         ,.        . 

(b)  IVIembers  ot  Ihe  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  ol  America  and  members  ol 
their  families  actually  residing  withjhem,^ 

(3)  No  dwellings  belonging  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  ot  America  or 
to  the  Panama  Railroad  Company  and  situated  within  the  Canal  Zone  shall  be  rented 
leased,  or  sublet  except  to  persons  within  classes  (a)  to  (e),  inclusive  ot  sec    2 

Art  III  sec  34'  (1)  The  sale  to  individuals  of  goods  imported  into  the  Canal  Zone  or 
purchased  produced  or  manufactured  therein  by  the  "overnment  ol  the  United  States 
ol  America  shall  be  limited  by  it  to  the  persons  included  in  classes  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Article  *  *  '.  _  ^ _  „^_,, 

Art  III  sec  34'  (5)  With  the  exception  ol  concerns  having  a  direct  relation  to  the  opera- 
tion maintenance,  sanitation  or  protection  ol  the  canal,  such  as  those  engaged  in  the 
operation  ot  cables  shipping,  or  dealing  m  oil  or  luel,  the  Government  ot  the  United 
States  of  America  will  not  permit  the  establishment  in  the  Canal  Zone  ol  private  business 
enterprises  other  than  those  existing  therein  at  the  time  ol  the  signature  ot  this  treaty 
•  •  • 
Art  III  se'c  34-  (7)  The  Government  ol  the  United  States  ol  America  will  extend  lo  private 
merchants  residing  in  the  Republic  ol  Panama  lull  opportunity  tor  making  sales  to 
vessels  arriving  at  terminal  ports  of  the  canal  or  transiting  the  canal,  subject  always  to 
appropriate  administrative  regulations  ot  the  Canal  Zone. 
Art  111(6)  •  •  •  the  United  States  ol  America  will  continue  to  permit,  under  suitable 
regulations  and  upon  payment  of  the  proper  charges,  vessels  entering  at  or  clearing 
from  the  ports  ol  the  Canal  Zone  lo  use  and  enjoy  the  dockage  and  other  facilities  ol  the 
said  ports  lor  the  purpose  ol  loading  and  unloading  ana  receiving  or  fliicnt.arung 
passengers  to  or  trom  the  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  ol  the  Repuhhc  ol  Panama 
Art  V  se'  35  The  Republic  ol  Panama  has  the  iipht  to  impose  uro"  n;eichanaise  destined 
to  he  introduced  lor  use  or  consumption  m  leriitory  under  Ihe  lurisdiclion  0'  the  Republic 
ol  Panama  and  upon  vessels  touching  at  Panamanian  ports  and  upnn  the  oHiCeis,  crew 
or  passenger-  ol  such  vessels,  Ihe  taxes  or  charges  picv  ded  by  the  la^s  nt  ihe  Republic 
ot  Panama-  it  being  understood  that  the  Republic  ol  Panama  v.ill  continue  ciieclly  and 
exclusively  to  exercise  its  jurisdiCtior  over  the  ports  ol  Panama  and  Colon  and  to  operate 
exclusively  with  Panamanian  personnel  such  facilities  as  are  or  may  be  establishel 
therein  by  the  RppuMir  n'  I  v  its  aulhrrity  „       , ,.        „  .         , 

Alt  V  sec  36  The  United  States  of  America  will  furnish  to  the  Republic  ot  Panama  tree  01 
charge  the  nocessary  sites  ter  the  establishment  ol  customhouses  in  Ihe  ports  oj  the 
Canal  Zone  lor  the  collection  ol  duties  on  in.portations  destined  to  the  Republic 
and  the  Republic  of  Panama  v.ill  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  within  the  sites  on 
which  the  custorhnuses  are  located  so  t.nr  as  concerns  the  enlorcemenis  ol  immigration 
or  customs  l,>ws  ol  the  Republic  of  Panama,  and  over  all  property  therein  contained 
and  ttie  n-rsonne:  therein  employed. 
Art  VIII  sec  39  In  orrtei  tnat  the  city  of  Colon  may  enjoy  direct  means  ot  land  communi- 
cMion  under  Panamanian  jurisdiction  with  other  territory  under  jurisdiction  of  the  Re- 
public ol  Panama  the  United  SUtes  of  America  hereby  transfers  to  the  Republic  ot 
Pamma  jurisdicticn  ever  a  ccrridor  the  exact  limits  ol  which  shall  be  agreed  upon  and 
demarcated  bv  Ihe  two  Governments  ••  •  ..k.ii„i,.H 

1  The  waterworks  at  Colon  and  Panama :  When  the  authority  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
stales  shall  have  been  obtained  therefor,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
transfer  to  Ihe  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  free  of  cost  all  ot  its  righU,  title 
and  interest  in  the  system  ot  sewers  and  waterworks  in  the  cities  of  Panama  and 

At  that  time  the  United  States  will  renounce  the  right  which  it  obtained  in  the  first  para- 
graph ol  Article  VII  of  the  Convention  between  the  United  States  and  Republic  ot  Panama 
signed  at  Washington  f^arch  2,  1936,  to  acquire  lands,  buildings  water  rights  or  other 
properties  necessary  for  purposes  ot  sanitation  such  as  Ihe  collection  or  disposal  ot 
sewage  and  the  distribution  of  water  in  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon, 
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Treaty 


U.S.  concession 


Citation  from  Canal  lone  Code 


Genaral  relation?  ag'eeme-it   etc.— Continued 


2  Free  ot  cost,  the  United  States  agreed  to  transfer  to 
Panama  all  lots  of  land  owned  by  the  Panama  Rail- 
roid  in  the  cities  of  Panama  and  C jlon  The  value  of 
these  lands  was  fixed  at  )12.000.000. 


3.  The  United  States  promised  to  provide  one- third  ot  Ihe 

total  annual  maintenance  cost  ot  all  roads  used  by 
U  S   military  forces  in  Panama. 

4.  Whenever  there  is  produced  an  excess  of  electrical 

energy  (rom  the  Panama  Canal's  generating  plants. 
It  sliali  be  lurnished  at  an  agreed  price  to  the  cities 
ot  Panama  and  Colon. 

5.  The  Unitei)  States  agreed  to  assume  the  entire  cost  Ol 

the  Rio  Hato  Highway. 


Right-of-way  lor  the  construction  ot  an  oil  pipeli 
connecting  Panama  with  the  port  of  Balboa,  * 

t^A    K..    »k«   i1n.»AH    CFatA* 


I.UMlir^'il'' g     '   aiiuiiiw     i»>i>>     111* 

granted  by  the  United  States 


...  ,..,,. .ine, 
Balboa,  was 


Treaty  of  Mutual  Unlerstaodirg  a"1  Coopera- 
tion, signed  at  Pani'ia  i)  '   .  v  l^i^ 

[Out  ot  21  demand,  s-u^i?  -j,  tie  Republic  of 
Panama,  the  United  States  agreed  to  11  major 
concessions.) 


1  The  annuity  was  increased  from  J430,000  to  $1,930,000 
(the  State  Department  assumed  tne  obligation  to 
include  the  additional  Jl.WO.OOU  in  its  annual 
budget  alinough  there  was  no  need  so  stipulated  in 
tne  treaty). 

2.  Subiect  to  certain  conditions,  Panama  was  granted 
the  power  to  le^y  uico-ne  tijes  on  perionnei  em- 
ployed by  Canal  2one  agencies,  regardless  of  their 
place  of  residence. 


The  United  States  renounced  its  monopoly  with  respect 
to  the  conilruction.  maintenance,  and  operation  of 
trans-Isthmian  railways  an'l  highways,  with  the 
provi'ion  that  no  similar  system  wou'd  be  hnanCed, 
constrjcted.  maintained  or  operated  by  a  third 
country  or  nationals  unless  such  action  would  not 
affect  the  security  ol  the  canal. 


It  was  contemplated  that  Ihe  Panama  Railway  would  be 
liquidated  (Congress  however,  a'ter  studying  the  situ- 
ation refused  to  cede  the  mam  line  and  as  •  result  the 
2  termini  were  given  to  Panama.) 


4.  The  United  Slates  renounced  its  right  to  prescribe 
m4  enforce  sanitary   measures   m   Ihe  cities  of 
I  and  Colon 


Certain  lands,  with  their  improvements,  were  trans- 
leirert  'lee  ol  cost  to  Panama  In  Panama  City  these 
included  Pa'lilla  Point  the  Panama  railroad  yard 
and  its  station  In  Colon,  thfie  was  transleiied 
New  Cristobal.  Colon  Beach.  Ihe  fort  I'e  lesseps 
area,  ftotel  Washington  and  Colon  Hospital. 


6.  Commissary  and  import  privileges  were  withdrawn 
Irom  non-U  S.  employees  ot  Canal  Zone  agencies. 


The  US  Congress  was  to  be  requested  to  enact  legis- 
lation authorizing  tne  establishmen'  ot  a  smgie  ba  ic 
wag»  scale  and  jnilorm  applKation  ot  tl>e  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  citizens  ol  Ihe  United  Slates 
and  Panama  employed  by  the  U  S  Government  in 
the  Canal  2one 


2.  Railroad  lots  in  Panama  and  Colon :  The  President  wil  seek  the  authority  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  St ites  to  tnn',f.:r  to  the  Republic  ol  Pjnima  free  ol  coit  ill  ot  it^rijits, 
title  and  interest  to  the  I  in ds  Belonging  to  or  of  which  the  Pinama  Rihroid  Co  njiny 
now  has  usutruct  in  lneciti;s  ol  Pan  im  i  jnd  Colon  whi;ti  ire  not  current  or  prospec- 
tively needed  lor  the  maintunance.  oparjtion.  sinititim,  ind  proteclion  ol  the 
Panama  Canal  •  *  •  The  Panama  Rai.road  Compny  aiH  convey  to  th?  Resjinc 
ot  Panama  those  lands  which  it  possesses  within  that  portion  ot  Manzanillo 
Island  •  •  V 

5.  Juiiidictioii  over  roads  and  highways  in  Panamanian  Territory  The  Governnr^nt  ol  tfie 
United  States  will  bear  one-third  ot  the  lot:il  annual  inai.itsnance  co;t  of  a  I  Pana- 
manian roads  used  poriouicoliy  or  Irequently  by  the  armed  lurces  ol  the  United 
St<ite>  ■  •  • 

8.  Provision  ol  electrical  current  Irom  the  Alhajuela  0am  lor  use  in  the  Republic  The 

Government  ot  the  United  States  agr'ies  that  electiiCil  energy,  whenever  an  eicess 
beyond  the  needs  ot  the  United  Slates  is  availatile  in  commercial  quantities  at  lie 
generating  station  ol  the  Panama  Canal  at  Madden  Dam,  will  be  lurnished  uoci 
request  ol  the  Panamanian  Gover.oment,  to  the  cities  ol  Panama  and  Colon  at  i 
price  and  at  points  to  be  agreed  upon  b/  the  two  Governments. 

9.  The  assumption  by  the  United  States  ol  the  entire  cost  ol  the  Rio  Hato  Highway    The 

Government  ol  the  United  States  will,  alter  the  necessary  funds  have  been  oDtamed 
by  appropriations  Irom  the  Congress,  liquidate  the  credit  of  $?. 500,000  made  availaDle 
to  the  Republic  ol  Panama  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  for  the  construction  of  Panama's 
share  of  the  Chorrera-Rio  Hato  road. 

10.  The  desire  of  the  Panamanian  Government  for  3  gasoline  or  oil  tanks  at  Balboa:  The 

Government  ot  the  United  States  /vill  make  available  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  a 
right-of-way  beginning  in  the  port  ol  Balboa  and  ending  at  the  Canal  Zone-city  ol 
Panama  boundary  at  a  point  to  be  agreed  by  the  2  Cover  ime.its  lor  the  construction 
ol  a  petroleum  pipeline.  It  will  also  agree  that  the  facilities  of  the  Panama  Canal 
lor  discharging  bulk  petroleum  products  from  ships  berthed  at  Balboa  and  lor  the 
direction  ot  such  products  into  the  pipeline  above  mentioned  would  be  made  avail- 
able in  regular  turn  to  the  Republic  ot  Panama  at  reasonable  cost. 
Art.  I  sec.  122.  Beginning  with  tne  1st  annuity  payable  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications 
of  Ihe  present  treaty,  the  payments  under  art,  XIV  ol  the  Convention  for  the  Construc- 
tion ot  a  Ship  Canal  *  *  •  as  amended  by  art  'VII  of  the  Ganeral  Treaty  of  Friendship 
and  Cooperation  •  *  •  shall  be  one  million  nine  hundred  thirty  thousand  and  no  I'M 
Balboas  (B  l,9J0,OC0)  as  defined  by  the  agreement  embodied  in  the  exchange  ol  notes 
otMar  2,  1936  •  *  V 
Art   II  sec   12d:  *  *  •  the  United  States  ol  America  agrees  that  the  Republic  of  Panama 
may,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  ol  this  Article,  impose  taxes 
upon  the  income  (including  income  Irom  sources  within  the  Canal  Zone)  of  all  persons 
who  are  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Canal,  the  railroad,  or  auxiliary  wor-s,  ^helher 
resident  within  or  ojiside  the  Canal  Zone  except; 

(a)  members  ot  the  Armed  Forces  ot  the  United  States  ol  America 

(b)  citizens  ol  the  United  States  of  America,  including  those  who  ha.e  dual 
nationality,  and 

(c)  other  individuals  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  Republic  ot  Panama  and  *ho 
reside  within  the  Canal  Zone 

Art  III  sec.  12<  Subiect  to  the  provisions  of  the  succeeding  paragraphs  of  this  Arfcle, 
Ihe  United  States  of  America  agrees  that  the  monopoly  granted  m  perpetuity  by  Ihe 
Republic  ol  Panama  to  the  United  States  of  America  for  the  construction,  maintenance 
and  operation  ol  any  system  ot  communication  by  means  ol  canal  or  radroa  i  a:ro-s  its 
territory  between  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  by  Article  V  ol  Ihe  con- 
vention signed  November  18.  1903  shall  be  abrogated  as  of  the  etiective  date  ol  this 
Treaty  in  so  tar  as  it  pertains  to  the  construction,  maintenance  and  operation  ol  any 
system  of  trans-Isthmian  communication  by  railroad  within  the  territory  under  the 
lurr.diction  ol  the  Republic  ol  Panama 
Subiect  to  the  provisions  ot  the  succeeding  paragraphs  ol  tnis  Article,  the  Un.ted  Stales 
further  agrees  that  the  eiclusive  ri?ht  to  establish  roads  across  the  Isthmus  of  Pinama 
acquired  by  the  United  States  as  a  result  ol  a  concessionary  confraci  granted  to  the  Pan- 
ama Railroad  Company  shall  he  abrogated  *  *  '. 
In  view  ot  the  vital  interest  ol  both  cOijntne,  m  the  elfective  prolection  ol  the  Canal.  Ihe 
High  Contracting  Pailies  further  agree  that  such  abrogation  is  subject  la  Ihe  understand- 
ing that  no  system  of  mteroceamc  communication  withm  Ihe  ferrdoiy  ot  the  Republic  ol 
Panama  by  means  ol  railroad  or  highway  may  be  financed,  con.frucfed,  maintained  or 
operated  directly  or  indirectly  by  a  third  country  or  nationals  thereof,  unless  in  the  opin- 
ion ol  both  High  Contracting  Pai  ties  such  imancing.  construction,  maintenance,  or  opera- 
tion would  not  affect  the  security  ol  the  cinal 
Menioiandum  sec  139  Legislation  will  be  sought  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  to  remove  its  railway  terminal  operations  from  the  city  ol  Panama  and  to  trans- 
fer to  the  Republic  ol  Pana  na  tree  ol  cost  all  ol  the  fight,  title  and  interest  of  Ihe  Panama 
Canal  Comoany  m  and  to  the  lands  known  as  the  Panama  Radroad  Yard,  inclu  linj  the 
improvements  thereon  and  specifically  including  the  railway  passenger  station  Ths 
action  will  also  lelieve  the  Government  ol  the  Republic  ol  Panama  ol  its  oblip,ation  under 
Point  10  ol  Ihe  General  Relations  Agreement  between  tne  Unded  Stales  of  Amenci  and 
the  Republic  ol  Panama  signed  May  18,  1942,  to  make  available  without  cost  to  the 
Government  ol  the  Umted  States  ot  America  a  suitable  new  site  lor  such  terminal  lacili- 
lies. 
Art  III  sec.  125:  The  second  paragraph  of  Article  VII  oi  the  Convention  s.gaed  ftove-nber 
18.  :933,  having  to  do  with  the  is-iiiance  ol.  compliance  with,  and  enforcement  ol,  sani- 
tary ordinances  m  the  dt'es  ol  Panama  and  Colon,  shall  be  abrogated  in  its  entirety 
as  ol  the  date  ot  entry  into  force  oi  this  Treaty. 
Art  V  sec  126  The  United  States  ot  A-ner'ca  agrees  that,  subiect  to  the  enactment  ot 
legr.laiion  by  the  Congiess.  there  shall  be  conveyed  to  the  Republic  ol  Panama  tree  n 
cost  all  the  right,  title  and  interest  held  by  the  United  States  ol  A-^enca  or  its  agencies 
in  and  to  certain  lands  and  improvements  determined  by  the  United  States  to  be  no 
longer  needed  lor  Ihe  operation,  mahtenance.  sanitation  or  protection  ol  the  Panama 
Canal  •  •  •  The  United  States  also  agrees  that  •  '  •  there  shall  be  conveyed  to 
the  Republic  of  Panama  tree  ol  all  cost  all  its  rights,  title  and  interest  to  Ihe  land  and 
impiovements  in  the  area  Vnown  as  Padilla  Point  •  •  • 
Art  VI  sec  \11 :  '  '  '  This  Article  shall  becnm>  effective  upnn  completicn  ol  Ihe  with- 
diawal  by  the  United  States  ot  America  from  fh-  s«c'inns  of  the  city  ol  Colon  known  as 
New  Cristobal  Colon  B-ach  and  the  de  L"ss'ps  area  *  *  ' 
Art  XII  sec  133:  •  •  "  there  will  be  excluded  from  the  privilege  ol  making  purchases 
in  the  commissaries  and  other  sales  stores  in  the  Canal  Zone  alTthose  persons  who  are 
not  cifirens  of  the  United  States  of  America,  except  members  ot  the  Armed  forces  ol 
the  United  States  and  who  do  not  actuilly  reside  in  Ihe  Canal  Zone  but  w'lo  are  included 
in  the  categories  ol  persons  authorized  to  reside  m  said  Zone,  if  being  under-.tood 
nevertheless  tnat  all  personnel  ol  the  agencies  of  the  United  States  of  America  will  tie 
permitted  under  adequate  con'rols  to  purchase  small  articles  such  as  meals,  sweets, 
chewing  gum  tobacco  and  similar  articles  near  the  sites  nl  their  pbs 
Memorandum  sec  nt  1(a)  Th»  basic  wage  lor  any  given  grade  level  wii  he  th»  same 
for  any  emplovee  eligible  lor  aoDomtment  to  the  position  without  rega'd  to  whether 
he  IS  a  citizen  of  the  United  Stales  or  ol  the  Republic  ot  Panama  •  *  •  Legislation  «il 
be  sought  to  make  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  unilormly  apolicatle  to  citizens  ot 
Ihe  United  Stales  and  ot  the  Republic  ot  Panama  employed  by  the  Government  ol  the 
United  Slates  in  the  Canal  Zone 
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EXHIBIT  1— Continued 


Treaty 


U.S.  concession 


Citation  from  Canal  7one  Code 


Treaty  ol  Mut.al  Understanding, etc.-Continued  8.  The  United  States  promised  to  «""antee  equality  of 
jreaty  01  mui.oi  c  opportunity  to  citizens  of  Panama  for  employment 

in  all  U.S.  Government  positions  in  the  Canal  Zone 
lor  which  they  are  qualified  and  m  which  the  em- 
ployment ol  U.S.  citizens  is  not  required  for  security 
reasons. 

9.  Citizens  of  Panama  were  granted  permission  to  par- 

ticipate in  training  programs  conducted  for  em- 
ployees by  U.S.  agencies  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

10.  Panamanian  products,  when  purchased  for  use  in  the 

Canal  Zone,  were  exempted  from  the  Buy  American 
Act. 
U.  It  was  agreed  that  Congress  virould  be  asked  to  ap- 
propriate and  authorize  building  a  bridge  across 
the  Panama  Canal  to  replace  the  Thatcher  Ferry 
(estimated  to  cost  $20,000,000). 


Memorandum  sec.  138:  The  United  States  will  a"ord  equality  ot  opportunity  to  citizens 
of  Panama  lor  employment  in  all  US.  Government  positions  in  the  Canal  Zone  for 
which  they  are  qualified  and  in  which  the  cmploymtnt  ol  U.S.  citizens  is  not  required, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  United  States  lor  security  reasons. 

Memorandum  sec.  138:  Citizens  ot  Panama  will  be  a  lorded  opportunity  to  participate 

in  s'jch  tnining  programs  as  may  be  conducted  tor  employees  t)y  United  Sla'es  agencies 

in  the  Canal  Zone. 
Memorandum  sec.  140:  Articles,  materials  and  supplies  that  are  mined,  produced,  or 

manufactured  in  the  Repjblic  ol  Panama,  when  pjrchased  lor  use  in  the  Canal  Zone 

will  be  exempted  liom  the  provisions  ol  the  Buy  American  Act. 
Memorandum  sec.  142:  Legislative  authorization  and  the  necessary  appropriations  will 

be  sought  lor  the  construction  ol  a  bridge  at  Balboa  relered  to  in  Point  4  ol  the  Qpneral 

Relations  Agreement  ot  1942. 


purposes  of  the  lands  referred  to  In  the  Mem-  benefit  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  or 
orandum  attached  to  this  Agreement  and  citizens  of  the  United  St.ites  of  America.  .  .  . 
forming  an  Integral  part  thereof.  These  land.s 
shall  be  evacuated  and  the  use  thereof  by 
the  United  States  of  Americrshall  terminate 
one  year  after  the  date  on  wiiich  the  defini- 
tive treaty  of  peace  which  brings  about  tlie 
end  of  the  present  war.  .  .  . 


Exhibit    2 
Panamanian    Concessions    to    the    United 
States 
i.  boundaries 
A.  Boundary  Contention — Panama  1914 
(Mainly    concerned    with    demarcation    of 
territory  ceded  by  the  Republic  of  Panama 
to  the  United  States  of  America  in  perpetui- 
ty, transfer  of   railway   rights,   employment 
of   Panamanian    citizens,    and    jurisdictions 
of  pending  actions) 

B.  Colon  Corridor  and  certain  other 
corridors — Panama    1950 
Article  II 
§  73  The  tracts  of  land  transferred  from      consigned  to  the  agencies  of  the  Government 
the  City  of  Colon  to  the  Canal  Zone  by  the      ^f  ^^^  United  States  of  America  in  the  Re- 
boundary  change  stipulated  in  Article  I  of     public  of  Panama  when  the  goods  are  in- 
the   present    Convention   are   considered   to     tended  for  the  official  use  of  such  agencies, 
form  part  of  the  Canal  Zone  in  the  same  Article  IX 

manner  as  though  they  had  been  included  ^  .    ^.       .  .  ,„„h 

within   the   grants   contained   in    the   Con-  §  40  In  order  that   direct  means  of  land 

v.ntion  of  November  18.  1903.  .  .  .  communication,  together  with  accommoda- 

tion for  the  high  tension  power  transmission 


V.  GENERAL  RELATIONS 

A.  General  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Co- 
operation— Panama  1936 

Article  IV 
§  35  The  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  shall  not  impose  import  duties  or 
taxes  of  any  kind  on  goods  destined  for  or 


5  74 


Article   in 
The  corridor  road,  between  Ran- 


lines.  may  be  provided  under  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  of  America  from  the  Mad- 


dolph  Road,  and  the  boundary  line  between  ^^^  p^j^  ^^  t^e  Canal  Zone,  the  Republic  of 
the  City  of  Colon  and  the  Canal  Zone,  includ-  pinama  hereby  transfers  to  the  United  States 
Ing  storm   and   sanitary   sewerage   facilities     ^j  America  Jurisdiction  over  a  corridor,  the     structlon  or  completion  by  the  United  States 


Article  VIII 
|129ib).  The  United  States  Armed 
Farces,  the  members  thereof  and  their  Irim- 
llles  actually  residing  with  them,  and  United 
States  nationals  who.  In  an  official  capacity, 
are  serving  with  or  accompanying  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and  members  of 
their  families  actuallv  residing  with  them 
will  be  exempted  within  the  said  area  from 
all  taxation  by  tlie  Republic  of  Panama  or 
any  of  its  political  subdivisions. 

Article  IX 
?  130.  The  Republic  of  Panama  here- 
by waives  the  right  under  Article  XIX  of  the 
Convention  signed  November  18,  1903,  to 
transportation  cy  railway  within  the  Zone, 
without  paying  charges  of  any  kind,  of  per- 
sons In  the  service  of  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama, or  of  the  police  force  charged  with  the 
preservation  of  public  order  outside  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  as  well  as  of  their  baggage. 
munitions  of  war  and  supplies. 

Article  X 
§  131  ...  In  the  event  of  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  Panama  Railroad,  and  of  the  con- 


made  necessary  by  such  road  will  be  con- 
structed, by  or  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Panama.  .  .  . 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  shall  have  the  right  to  construct 
hlghwavs  connecting  Bolivar  Highway  and 
the  highway  forming  the  Colon  entrance 
to  the  corridor. 

The  United  States  of  America  shall  enjoy 
at  all  times  the  right  of  unimpeded  transit 
across  the  said  corridor  at  any  point,  and 
of  travel  along  the  corridor  and  along  the 
Colon  entrance  to  the  corridor,  subject  to 
such  traffic  regulations  as  may  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama.  .  .  . 

n.     CANAL     construction     AND     RIGHTS 

A.   Convention    for    the    Construction    of   a 
Ship   Canal — Panama   1903 
Grants  of  perpetuity  by  Panama  of  use, 
occupation,  and  control  of  U.S.  Canal  Zone. 

m.     CLAIMS 

A.  Claims  Convention^Panama  1926 
(Established  ad  hoc  joint  commission  for 

hearing  certain   claims) 

B.  c:aims  Convention — Panama  1950 

Article  in 
§64  The  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  agrees  to  pay  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  agrees  to 
accept  the  amount  of  $349,356.00.  currency  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  as  the  net 
balance  due  the  latter,  in  accordance  with 
the  provision  of  Article  II.  .  .  . 

rV.    DEFENSE 

A.  Agreement  for  the  lease  of  defense  sites  in 
the  Repubbc  of  Panama — Panama  1942 


limits  of  which  shall  be  demarcated  by  the 
two  Governments  pursuant  to  the  following 
descriptions: 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama will  extinguish  any  private  titles  exlst- 


of  a  strategic  highway  across  the  Isthmus 
lying  wholly  within  the  Canal  Zone  .  .  .  the 
United  States  of  America  may  In  Its  discre- 
tion either  prohibit  or  restrict  the  use,  by 
busses  or  trucks  not  at  the  time  engaged 
exclusively  In  their  servicing  of,  or  the 
transportation   of   supplies   to.   Installations, 


ing  or  which  may  exist  in  and  to  the  land      facilities  or  residents  of  the  Canal  Zone,  of 

that  portion  of  such  highway  which  lies  be- 
tween Mount  Hope,  Canal  Zone  and  the  In- 


Included  in  the  above  described  corridor. 
B.  General  Relations  Agreement — Panama 


1942 
5.  Jurisdiction  over  roads  and  highways  in 
Panamanian  Territory. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The   Government   of   Panama   guarantees 

that  all  roads  under  its  jurisdiction  used 
periodically  or  frequently  by  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  will  be  well  and 
properly  maintained  at  all  times.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Panama  will  ask  for  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
in  the  performance  of  repair  and  mainte- 
nance work. . . . 

•  •  •  •  * 

In  consideration  of  the  above  obligations 
and  responsibilities  of  the  United  States,  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
grants  the  right  of  transit  for  the  routine 
movement  of  the  members  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States,  the  civilian 
members  of  such  forces  and  their  families,  as 
well  as  animals, . . . 

C.  Treaty  of  Mutual  Understanding  and 

Cooperation — Panama  1955 

Article  II 

(3)  The  Republic  of  Panama  agrees  not  to 
Impose  taxes  on   pensions,  annuities,  relief 


tersectlon  of  such  highway  with  the  Canal 
Zone  section  of  the  Trans-Isthmian  High- 
way. .  .  . 

Article  XI 
§  132  The  Republic  of  Panama  agrees  .  .  . 
that  the  United  States  of  America  may  ex- 
tend the  privilege  of  purchasing  at  post  ex- 
changes small  Items  of  personal  convenience 
and  Items  necessary  for  professional  use,  to 
military  personnel  of  friendly  third  coun- 
tries in  the  Zone  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  States. 

C.  Memorandum  of  understanding  reached— ^ 
Panama  1955 

On  the  Part  of  the  Republic  of  Panama: 
§  149  1.  The  Republic  of  Panama  will  lease 
to  the  United  States  of  America,  free  of  all 
cost  save  for  tne  recited  consideration  of  one 
Balboa,  for  a  period  of  99  years,  two  parcels 
of  land  contiguous  to  the  present  United 
States  Embassy  residence  side,  as  designated 
on  the  sketch.  .  .  . 

§  151  3.  So  long  as  the  United  States  of 
America  maintains  in  effect  those  provisions 
of  Executive  Order  No.  6997  of  March  25, 
1935,  governing  the  importation  of  alcoholic 
beverages  Into  the  Canal  Zone,  the  Republic 
of  Panama  will  grant  a  reduction  of  75  per- 
cent in  the  Import  duty  on  alcoholic  bever- 


payments,  or  other  similar  payments,  or  pay 

Article  I  (Temporary  use  of  certain  lands  for     menta  by  way  of  compensation  for  injuries  ages  which  are  sold  in  Panama  for  Importa- 

defenslve  purposes)                             or  death  occurring  in  connection   with,   or  tlon  Into  the  Canal  Zone  pursuant  to  such 

The   Republic    of    Panama    grants   to   the     incident  to,  service  on  the  Canal,  the  rail-  Executive  Order. 

United  SUtes  the  temporary  use  for  defense     road,  or  auxiliary  works  paid  to  or  for  the  §  153 


4. 


the  United  States  shall  have 
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free  access  to  the  beach  areas  contiguous  to 
the  maneuver  area  described  In  said  Article 
VIII  for  purposes  connected  with  trdining 
and  maneuvers,  subject  to  the  public  use  of 
said  beach  as  provided  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Panamii 


TIMELY     EDITORIALS     FROM     THE 
NEWS  AND  COURIER 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  In 
two  recent  editorials,  "Fresh  Look  at 
Race"  and  "For  Racial  Harmony."  the 
News  and  Courier  once  again  demon- 
strated its  keen  insight  into  critical  af- 
fairs. South  Carolina  has  been  fortunate 
during  the  past  weeks  of  rioting  and 
guerrilla  warfare,  and  our  people  are  to 
be  commended  for  their  restraint  and 
forbearance  during  the  racial  violence 
which  Is  affecting  the  Nation. 

It  is  timely  to  note  four  points  that 
were  made  in  these  two  editorials.  First 
of  all.  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  News  and 
Courier  and  many  people  that  the  Com- 
munists, who  disclaim  any  ties  to  the 
riot  roots,  are,  nevertheless,  rejoicing  at 
the  burning,  looting,  and  wrecking  of 
racial  harmony  that  has  swept  across 
our  country.  Second.  It  is  suggested  in 
the  Courier  that  critics  of  the  South  "re- 
search the  anthropological  facts  of  life" 
instead  of  statistics  of  per  capita  wealth 
and  other  figures  of  economics. 

The  third  point  concerns  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King's  recent  visit  to  Charleston, 
S.C.  Dr.  King  stated: 

Emancipation  for  the  Negro  was  freedom 
to  hunger 

He  said: 

It  was  a  miracle  the  Negro  survived 

The  News  and  Courier  corrected  Dr. 
King's  assertions,  and  I  quote: 

Freedom  to  hunger  Is  shared  by  all  free 
men.  Irrespective  of  race  or  color.  Absolute 
•ecurlty  and  guarantee  of  freedom  from 
hunger  are  enjoyed  only  by  prisoners  and 
slaves. 

And  finally,  the  editorial  writers 
poignantly  stressed  the  need  for  both 
races  to  strive  for  responsibility,  rather 
than  complacent  comfort,  and  for  excel- 
lence rather  than  supremacy 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  editorials  of  August  1. 
1967.  and  August  3,  1967,  of  the  Nev,  s  and 
Courier,  Charleston.  S.C  .  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

For  R.^f  ial  Harmony 

In  his  appear.\n-e  Sunday  at  Charleston. 
the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  said  something 
of  great  importance  to  the  American  people. 
Men  of  good  will  of  all  races,  colors,  creeds 
and  regions  should  be  ab'.e  to  agree  that  the 
Negro  Is  the  main   loser  In  a  race  riot 

The  Importance  of  Dr  KUik's  summary  of 
today's  racial  violence  cannot  be  over- 
estimated Once  It  Is  accepted,  murder,  arson 
and  looting  no  longer  will  plagT.ie  the  big 
cities,  and  a  proper  start  can  be  made  on 
Improvement    of    living   conditions. 

Dr.  King's  remark  brought  "prolonged 
applause"  from  his  audience.  News  and 
Courier  Reporter  Thomas  P.  Mayes  recorded 
in  hl»  account  of  the  meeting  at  Coi.nty 
Hall.  Our  reporter  estimated  the  audience 
at  3.900.  mostly  Negro 

We  commend  the  gfiod  sense  of  the  audi- 
ence. We  also  commend   the   good  behavior 


of  those  who  attended  and  those  who  didn't. 
No  sl^u  of  disorder,  demansirailon  or  strife 
was  detected  on  account  of  a  meeting  that 
had  aroused  apprehension  among  some 
citizens 

We  did  not  share  in  the  fears  that  were  ex- 
presied  about  Dr.  Kings  coming  to  Charles- 
ton We  had  i-onndence  In  the  reservoir  of 
racial  good  wli;  that  prevails  both  here — and 
elsewhere  in  South  Carolina. 

Our  comments  do  not  Imply  total  accept- 
ance ol  Dr.  King's  speech,  or  of  his  leadership 
m  general.  Like  most  of  those  being  heard 
m  the  national  forum  Dr.  King  blames  dis- 
orders on  poverty  and  calls  on  government — - 
meaning  the  ta.xpayers — to  provide  for  citi- 
zens who  Uiclt  the  comforts  of  the  affluent 
society.  Nowhere  In  the  press  account  of  his 
speech  did  we  see  a  mention  of  obligation  or 
responsibility. 

Harking  bacli  to  slavery,  which  ended  more 
than  a  century  ago.  Dr.  King  said: 

■  Emancipation  for  the  Nesro  was  freedom 
to  hunger.  It  was  a  miracle  the  Negro  sur- 
vlve<l  • 

Freedom  to  hunger  Is  shared  by  all  free- 
men. Irrespective  of  race  or  color.  Absolute 
security  and  guarantee  of  freedom  from 
hunger  ore  enjoyed  only  by  prisoners  and 
slaves  Failure  to  comprehend  these  elemen- 
tal facts  to  human  history  Is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  miiunderstandlng  now  troubling 
the    world 

Si^mewhere  between  the  police  suite  and 
the  harsh  realities  of  survival  of  the  Attest, 
the  American  people  may  find  ways  to  ease 
their  problems  These  merciful  missions  can- 
not be  accomplished  by  guns  and  tire-bombs, 
or  by  inflammatory  speeches  and  unreason- 
able demands. 

Dr.  King  said  that  people  In  big  cities  were 
"forced  to  live  in  slunis,"  where  there  are 
"wall-to-wall  rats  and  roaches  .  .  .  The 
malnwaters  of  the  stream  have  forgotten  the 
stench  of  the  backwaters  .  .  .  There  are 
places  right  here  in  South  Carolina  where 
people  are  starving." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  starve  In  this  com- 
fortable state.  Opportunities  for  Jobs  abound, 
and  the  soil  itself  Is  friendly.  Even  the  poor 
can  keep  a  hovel  clean.  Travelers  In  foreign 
lands,  where  poverty  Is  known  on  a  scale 
unimaginable  anywhere  In  America,  report 
tidier  premises  and  better  housekeeping  than 
may  be  seen  In  some  neighborhoods  of  our 
rich  country 

We  close  on  another  note  of  agreement 
with  Dr.  King.  He  s.ild  he  would  not  preach 
about  black  supremacy,  and  that  he  was  sick 
of  white  suprem.tcy  If  the  word  "excellence" 
were  substituted  for  supremacy,  neither  race 
would  have  grounds  for  complaint. 

We  commend  the  people  of  Charleston, 
both  white  and  Negro,  for  their  forbearance 
and  restraint  in  a  time  of  strife  and  malice. 
We  pray  they  never  will  stoop  to  the  mischief 
and  wickedness  that  has  brought  some  parts 
of  the  United  States  to  the  brink  of  guer- 
rilla warfare 

Fresh   Look   at  Race 

While  new  racial  disorders  were  breaking 
out  in  Washington.  Providence  and  elsewhere 
In  America,  voices  of  dismay  are  being  nilsed 
throughout  the  land  Pious  hands  are  being 
lifted  in  horror  and  Inrredullty  What  could 
have  happened  to  spark  tjiese  savage  fires'' 

Among  the  mourners  la  Hiirry  Schwartz,  a 
member  of  the  editorial  board  of  the  New 
York  Times,  and  rated  high  among  US.  ex- 
perts on  Russian  comnv:nlsm  Surveying  the 
mobs  -houtlns  "kill  Wiiltev "  and  the  loud 
demands  for  black  power.  Mr.  Schwartz  has 
written  In  the  Times 

"All  this  comes  as  a  shock  to  millions  of 
whites  of  goodwill  who  have  long  believed 
that  the  essence  of  the  Negro  problem  was 
to  assure  integration  against  the  resistance 
of  white  racists  Now  the  fact  must  be  faced 
that  a  significant  fraction  of  American  Ne- 
groes—  including  many  of  the  most  articulate 
and    f>olltlcally   active — want    Integration    as 


little  as  the  Governors  of  Mississippi  and  Ala- 
bama" 

If  the  loss  of  life  and  property  were  not  so 
tragic,  the  awakening  of  racial  integrationlsts 
would  be  comical  Reformers  would  not  listen 
to  more  knowledgeable  persons,  who  have 
been  telling  them  for  years  that  gre.iter  min- 
gling of  wlilte  iind  colored  persons  at  level* 
that  are  not  neces-sarlly  desirable  to  cither 
race  would  not  solve  old  problems.  On  the 
contrary,  new  problems  and  animosities  now 
have  erupted  into  frightful  turmoil. 

Mr.  Schwartz  correctly  notes  that  these 
.mim-jsltles  have  "worked  terrible  damage  on 
relations  between  whites  and  Negroes,  mak- 
ing more  diffl:ull  than  ever  the  integration 
and  reconciliation  the  moderates  on  both 
sides  want  and  work  for.  That  Is  precisely 
the  first  goal  of  the  black  racists." 

Kremlin  Student  Schwartz  makes  no  men- 
tion of  communism  in  his  essay  In  the  Times, 
entitled  "Black  Apartheid  and  the  American 
Future."  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has 
said  he  finds  no  pattern  of  communist  con- 
Kplracy  In  more  than  50  racial  outbrealu 
wlUch  the  bureau  has  recorded  In  the  last 
three  years. 

The  News  and  Courier,  having  no  such 
sources  as  The  Times  and  the  FBI  to  docu- 
ment communist  aggression.  Is  not  disposed 
to  dispute  Mr  Hoovers  findings.  It  would 
iiot  be  surprising  nevertheless  to  find  com- 
munists rejoicing  at  the  discomfiture  of 
Amerlc.ms  and  dol'.ig  what  they  can  to  pro- 
mote the  wreckage  of  racial  harmony. 

We  would  agree,  however,  with  those  who 
believe  the  basic  causes  of  trouble  are  made 
;n  America  rather  than  In  Moscow.  Some  of 
these  causes  may  be  found  In  the  constant 
Irritation  of  racial  matters  by  such  agencies 
as  the  US.  Government  and  The  New  York 
Time?;.  While  evidence  of  racial  unrest  Is 
erupting  In  the  big  cities.  The  Times  en  page 
one  of  the  same  Issue  containing  Mr. 
Schwartz's  shocked  commentary  reports  In 
depth  on  conditions  among  rural  Negro  In- 
habitants cf  the  Mississippi  Delta. 

Though  undeniably  poor  In  terms  of  this 
world's  goods,  these  people  are  living  In  a 
rich  agricultural  region  and  have  opportu- 
nities to  Improve  their  lot  through  their 
own  e.xertion.  Unless  they  are  mobilized  for 
attack  they  are  a  docile,  peace-loving  folk 
Their  humility  Is  the  very  thing  that  has 
been  ridiculed  and  denounced  as  the  result 
of  white  oppression. 

Now  that  the  big  city  Negroes — many  of 
them  mli^rants  or  sons  of  migrants  from  the 
agrarian  South — have  burned  and  looted 
Northern  cities,  critics  of  the  South  wonder 
what  happened 

What  happened  Is  that  underdeveloped 
peoples  have  been  Incited  to  rage  and  riot 
In  looking  for  cau.'^eR.  study  commissions 
should  research  st.iie  of  the  anthropological 
facts  of  life  Instead  of  recltimj  the  figures  of 
per  capita  wealth  and  other  dreary  statistics 
of  economics. 

American  Negroes  are  the  most  fortunate 
of  their  race  In  the  wcr'.d.  Now  Is  the  time 
for  intelligent  members  of  both  races  to  seek 
truth  In  place  of  propaganda,  and  rebuild 
good  race  relations  on  the  solid  foundation* 
of  fact. 
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HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  ESPOUSES 
CAUSES  OF  VALLEY  FARMWORK- 
ERS SEEKING  UNION  RECOGNI- 
TION AND  ADVOCATE  A  DECENT 
WAGE   FOR    FARMWORKERS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
recently,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Migratory  Labor  of  the  Committee  on 
Lab<;)r  and  Public  Welfare  held  hearings 
in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas.  I  par- 
ticipated also,  as  a  representative  from 
Texas  and  a  member  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee.  The  sltua- 
ton  we  reviewed  there  is  one  in  which 


regrettable  action  has  been  taken  to 
prevent  the  campaigning  of  valley  farm- 
workers for  a  living  wage.  On  Saturday, 
July  15.  the  Houston  Chronicle  ran  an 
editorial  giving  a  succinct  review  of  the 
situation  as  it  now  stands  and  the  great 
need  that  is  to  be  gained  by  the  recogni- 
tion these  workers  are  seeking.  This  is 
a  progressive  forward-looking  editorial. 
It  represents  real  leadership  by  the 
Houston  Chronicle  in  Texas,  in  an  area 
where  responsible  press  and  public  lead- 
ership has  been  heretofore  badly  needed 
but  sadly  lacking.  The  Houston  Chroni- 
cle has  stepped  into  this  vacuum.  I  salute 
the  Chronicle. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  this  is  a 
matter  all  my  colleagues  will  benefit  by 
investigating,  and  I  therefore  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  the  editorial 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

More  Pay  for  Vallet  Workers? 
In  ordering  six  Rio  Grande  Valley  farms  to 
ceaje  hiring  Mexican  Nationals  as  strlke- 
bre.ikcrs.  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz 
has  given  the  striking  Valley  farm  workers  a 
big  boost  toward  union  recognition. 

Wirtz'  act  guarantees  that  Mexican- 
Americans  will  have  the  first  crack  at  the 
Jobs  on  the  Texas  side  of  the  river.  This  is 
as  it  should  be.  And  It  also  means  that  the 
operators  of  the  Valley  farms  are  going  to 
have  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  United 
Farm  Workers  union.  If  they  don't  they  may 
ran  short  of  melon  pickers. 

The  45-cents-an-hour  wage  paid  the  im- 
poverished farm  workers  Is  regrettable.  These 
rates  are  the  product  of  a  system  of  low 
wages  and  low  prices.  But  they  are  still  diffi- 
cult to  defend.  We  sympathize  with  any 
worker  who  earns  such  a  meager  wage  In 
return  lor  hard  labor.  Every  American  can 
understand  his  desire  for  a  fairer  shake. 

The  halt  In  imported  laborers  is  going  to 
fdrce  farm  owners  to  face  up  to  the  problem 
these  low  wages  create.  Moreover,  they're 
probably  going  to  have  to  deal  with  the 
union. 

George  Meany,  AFL-CIO  president,  also 
makes  a  t;ood  point  In  tirglng  legislation  to 
protect  the  right  of  farm  workers  to  organize. 
He  said  all  other  Industries  are  so  protected, 
so  why  not  farm  workers? 

The  objective  should  be  getting  a  decent 
wage  for  the  workers.  Now  deprived  of  the 
che.ip  Snith-of-the-Border  labor  the  farm- 
ers .sooner  or  later  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
their  American  workers  better.  We  hope  they 
do  so,  and  soon. 


NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR 
THE  ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES 
ESPOUSED  BY  PROFESSOR  AT 
UNIVERSITY     OF     TEXAS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
recently,  I  received  an  outstanding  letter 
arguing  for  the  continuation  and  ex- 
pansion of  our  Federal  program  for  the 
fostering  of  the  arts  and  humanities, 
earned  out  by  the  National  Foundation 
for  the  Arts  and  Humanities.  This  letter 
argued  not  only  eloquently,  but  also 
knowledgeably,  in  a  field  which,  as  the 
writer  points  out,  is  diflBcult  to  encom- 
pass in  legislation,  for  it  "deals  with  the 
Intangible,  the  unmeasurable." 

The  writer  was  Prof.  Joseph  Jones,  of 
the  department  of  English,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  in  Austin,  Tex.  In 
reading  his  letter,  I  became  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  one  of  the  highest 


ends  a  legislator  can  serve  today  is  the 
fostering  and  encouragement  of  the 
academic  community  which  keeps  this 
coimtry  great. 

I  commend  Professor  Jones'  letter  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  as  one  of 
the  best  arguments,  in  content  and  in 
quality,  that  I  have  yet  encountered  for 
assistance  of  the  arts  and  humanities  by 
our  Goverrmient. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  XjNiVERsrrT  of  Texas, 
Austin.  Tex.,  June  26. 1967. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yabborotjgh, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Deak  Senator  Yarborough:  From  what 
I  read  and  am  told  In  conversation.  Congress 
has  come  around  rather  significantly  to  real- 
izing that  the  arts  and  humanities  deserve 
and  must  receive  national  support  commen- 
surate with  that  already  long  given  the  sci- 
ences. At  least  there  Is  now,  on  paper,  a  paral- 
lel national  foundation,  together  with  a 
token  appropriation;  and  we  all  hope  that 
necessary  funds  to  put  theory  adequately 
Into  practice  will  not  be  too  long  delayed. 
In  the  effort  to  secure  such  funds — an  effort 
In  which  I  am  sure  you  are  among  those  who 
will  be  deeply  engaged— there  are  almost  cer- 
tainly to  be  raised  the  questions  of  practi- 
cality, of  tangible  results,  of  "usefulness." 
These  are  speculative  Issues;  and  I  should 
hope  that  at  least  In  part  of  the  discussion, 
their  speculative  nature  will  be  conceded  and 
squarely  faced.  What  should  not  be  conceded 
Is  that  speculative  Issues,  no  matter  how 
difficult  they  may  be  to  deal  with  and  to 
legislate  for,  are  of  no  real  Importance.  Quite 
to  the  contrary,  they  are  of  very  great  Im- 
portance, and  any  debate  on  the  arts  and 
humanities  which  Ignores  them  will  be  un- 
reallsOc  and  inconclusive.  Arch-pragmatlsts 
though  we  may  be  (or  are  alleged  to  be),  we 
still  do  not  live  In  a  world  governed  solely 
or  possibly  even  chiefly  by  pragmatic  con- 
siderations. This  letter  is  an  attempt  to  ex- 
plain why  I  think  so. 

My  case  rests  on  the  old  premise  that  lit- 
eratvu-e— poetry  most  particularly,  I  sup- 
pose—deals with  the  intangible,  the  un- 
measurable, as  do  music,  painting,  and  sculp- 
ture. Frantic  as  we  are  to  measure  every- 
thing, and  skillful  as  we  have  become  at  It, 
we  know  that  the  great  area  of  the  human 
subconscious  Is  not  yet  available  to  very 
much  measurement  and  statistical  treat- 
ment. Quite  possibly  it  never  will  be,  though 
we  can't  be  sure.  We  do  know,  however— and 
this  knowledge  seems  to  become  more  and 
more  important  as  time  goes  on— that  In  a 
very  real  and  practical  way  this  part  of  our 
lives  is  highly  Important,  not  to  say  crucial. 
It  feeds  and  sustains  us  by  means  we  are  not 
clearly  aware  of;  and  of  course  at  times  It 
also  devils  and  destroys  us.  This  much  Is  pos- 
itive knowledge  that  most  of  tis  already  agree 
on;  in  one  way  or  another  we  have  been 
aware  of  it  since  Plato.  But  most  of  us  would 
also  agree  that  our  hidden  and  burled  lives 
are  not  yet  subject  to  any  very  high  degree 
of  conscious  control,  analysis,  or  measure- 
ment; the  psychiatrists  try,  and  let  us  wish 
them  luck,  but  let  us  also  remember  that 
the  results  appear  to  lie  somewhere  between 
luck  and  science.  Science  Itself,  for  all  that, 
keeps  a  door  ajar  for  luck,  serendipity,  inspi- 
ration, or  what-you-may-call-lt.  and  is  not 
averse  to  recording  a  great  deal  that  it  may 
or  may  not  expect  to  measure  (ultimately,  I 
presume.  It  does  expect  to) . 

If  the  springs — some  would  say  the  main- 
springs— of  ethics  and  conduct  He  "down 
there"  in  those  labyrinthine  places,  then,  and 
if  these  same  springs  in  the  present  state  of 


knowledge  are  seen  to  operate  considerably 
less  like  clockwork  than  guesswork,  one  large 
function  of  the  arts  is  to  penetrate,  to  In- 
filtrate, the  vast  region  which  Is  perhaps  their 
natural  home.  At  least  It  Is  rather  obviously 
their  breeding-ground.  The  geography  of 
every  hviman  soul  contains  this  region;  con- 
tains It  abundantly,  continuously,  inescap- 
ably. We  would  be  ants,  or  some  kind  of  un- 
blologlcal  robots,  without  It.  Most  of  It,  so 
far  as  we  can  tell,  is  a  great  Australian  waste- 
land, but  the  fact  remains  that  It  has  room 
enough  and  more  to  absorb  whatever  we  send 
into  It.  Most  of  what  we  send— again,  so  far 
as  we  can  tell — Is  doomed  to  perish  or  to 
become  Irrecoverably  lost;  but  not  every- 
thing. And  what  we  send  comes  back  In  what 
we  call  "coherent"  form  only  as  the  product 
of  some  sort  of  organizing  Interaction  be- 
tween conscious  and  unconscious  thought. 
Therefore  we  penetrate  these  shadowy  terri- 
tories as  best  we  know  how,  and  blow  our 
slug-horns  at  the  Dark  Tower.  We  can  promise 
nothing  except  to  try  as  hard  as  we  can. 

In  seeking  to  penetrate  the  unknown,  we 
may  draw  rough  maps  of  where  we  think  we 
may  be  going.  This,  after  a  fashion.  Is  "meas- 
urement" I  suppose,  but  highly  unsophis- 
ticated and  uncertain— so  much  so  that  it 
seems  h.ardly  to  deserve  the  name.  At  the 
same  time  we  should  not  be  over-anxious  to 
ridicule  or  even  vilify  those  adventurous 
cartographers  who,  given  the  difficulties  of 
their  problem,  are  attempting  to  do  as  honest 
a  Job  as  they  can.  Nearly  any  exploration  is 
quixotic,  or  has  In  it  large  elements  of  the 
quixotic,  until  it  succeeds.  Here  we  come  back 
again  to  our  old  bugaboo  of  measurement: 
how  do  we  gauge  the  "success"  of  artistic, 
humanistic  endeavors?  The  only  honest 
answer  possible  Is  that  nine  times  out  of  ten 
we  don't.  If  we  say  we  can,  we're  faking.  We 
wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood  (for  "flesh 
and  blood"  read  "facts  and  figures")  but 
against  principalities,  against  powers,  against 
the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world.  And 
these  same  principalities,  powers,  and  rulers 
of  darkness  are  largely  in  ourselves,  moreso  , 
than  perhaps  we  are  very  eager  to  admit. 

This  being  the  case,  to  ask  for  graphs, 
charts,  and  tables  of  reference;  to  demand 
any  high  degree  of  prediction  and  precision; 
to  require  statistically  measurable  "results" 
is  futile  and  even  mischievous — subversive  of 
sincere  creative  effort.  That  is  what  the  to- 
talltarians  demand,  and  delude  themselves 
into  thinking  they  get.  Even  the  scientists 
often  can't  be  sure  what  they  are  looking 
for  until  they  find  it,  but  their  parapher- 
nalia looks  far  more  impressive  than  "mere" 
books,  periodicals,  or  manuscripts,  as  the  ad- 
vertisers and  others  have  long  since  discov- 
ered. By  this  I  don't  mean  to  Imply  that  the 
humanities  would  insist  on  a  free  hand  with 
no  questions  asked.  That  would  be  unreason- 
able in  any  group.  We  have  plans  and  proj- 
ects too,  both  Immediate  and  long-range.  In- 
dividual and  cooperative,  which  can  be  listed 
and  no  doubt  will  be  listed;  it's  Just  that 
they  aren't  very  closely  associated  with 
things.  And  of  course  we  do  a  great  deal  that 
can  be  documented.  Some  think,  'n  fact,  that 
we  do  too  much;  and  they  could  be  right, 
especially  when  they  sarcastically  point  out 
that  we  do  it  too  often  merely  to  have  some- 
thing to  "show  and  tell."  My  own  proclivities 
lie  heavily  in  the  direction  of  documentation; 
I  am  happy  and  eager  to  wTlte  and  publish. 
But  I  am  also  aware  that  the  hidden  factors 
in  literary  study  and  teaching  quite  possibly 
outweigh  all  the  publication  the  scholar  ever 
does,  and  that  moreover  they  cannot  con- 
ceivably be  demonstrated  and  tabulated  with 
any  accuracy  suitable  to  comparison  with 
scientific  reports. 

From  the  outside  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand and  accept  such  a  position,  I'm  sure. 
Neither  is  It,  from  the  inside,  easy  to  work 
forever  with  the  immeasurables,  the  impon- 
derables. There  are  penalties,  not  least  among 
them  economic  penalties.  Realization  of  some 
of    these    things    may    help    one    to    under- 
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stand — again,  from  the  "outside" — why  cur- 
rently there  Is  so  much  discouragement  and 
disaffection  among  humanistic  schol  irs  and 
why  we  are  seen  steadily  to  lose  ground  in 
the  competition  against  the  sciences  for  men 
and  women  of  highest  capacities.  Is  such  an 
Increasing  Imbalance  in  the  best  national  In- 
terests? I  should  think  not.  but  the  trend  has 
been  going  on  for  so  many  years  that  It  seems 
all  but  lrrever";lble. 

(Parenthetlcallv.  a  chronic  source  of  irrltn- 
tlon  and  substantial  deprivntlon  locallv  Is  the 
attitude  of  Internal  Revenue  Service  towards 
expenie-allowances  for  research,  and  for 
exempMons  on  research  grants,  e  g  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  Research  Institute  grants  Al- 
though such  gnints  are  definitely  not  made 
In  lieu  of  salary — the  budgeted  salary  of  a 
professor  receiving  ft  grant  remains  In  his 
department's  budge  while  he  i.s  on  leave — 
Austin  tax  authorities  rule  arbitrarllv  that  it 
ia  salary  and  deny  us  the  usually  allowable 
monthly  exemption  of  $300  on  such  grants 
Cases  have  been  appealed  out  of  Au-stln.  and 
won.  In  superior  tax-courts  i  Hovi.ston  i  .  yet 
when  we  point  this  out  we  are  informed  that 
successful  appeals  constitute  no  precedent 
and  have  no  bearing  on  any  other  parallel 
case:  local  interpretation  is  supreme  We  are 
led  to  wonder  whether  such  tax-tyranny 
extends  to  our  scientific  brethren,  or  whether 
by  some  magic  the  "haves"  escape  taxation 
while  the  "have-nots"  must  p.iy.  The  whole 
question  of  legitimate  tax-deductions  for 
scholars  and  wrrlters.  parallel  to  deductions 
allowed  businessmen,  is  a  sore  point,  perhaps 
none  of  us  pay  income-tax  gladly,  but  most 
of  us  would  pay  It  a  lot  more  willingly  If  we 
didn't  sometimes  encounter  some  pretty 
glaring  Inequities  I  cannot  believe  that  tax- 
benefits  to  wheeler-dealers  and  penalties  to 
scholarly  researchers  makes  any  sense,  i 

If  you  were  to  ask  me  for  a  practical  exam- 
ple   from    my    own    fleld    (English)    of   how 
Increased    federal    support   might   serve   the 
national   interest,   my   reply   would   be   that 
I  can  think  of   nothing   more  fruitful,  and 
exciting,    than    the   emergent    expansions   of 
English  studies  upon  quite  literally  a  world- 
wide  basis.   We   already    have   a    functional 
world -language,  English.  Not  everyone  uses 
It    yet.   of   course,    but    the   trend   seems   set 
irresistibly  In  the  direction  of  English  as  the 
one  second  language  for  all    (Witness  the  re- 
cently televised  debates  at   the  UN.  during 
which   not    very    much    translation   was   re- 
quired.) English,  moreover,  has  already  pro- 
duced a  world-literature,  the  mounting  con- 
tributions  from  such   non-British  American 
regions    as    Canada,    the    Caribbean,    Africa. 
Asia,  and  Australasia  are  very  lmpressi"e  and 
win  become  more  so    .American  departments 
of  English  ought  to  t.ike  the  lead  In  exploring 
and   working    to   consolidate   World-English 
(language  and  literature  i ;  where  else.  Indeed. 
are  the  resources  even  half-way  adequate  to 
such  a  task''  This  means,  among  other  things, 
very     considerable     enlargement     of     library 
collections    iwlth   corresponding   ben^ts  to 
foreign     writers     and     publishers     cpfrutlng 
within  the  world  framework  of  English!,  pro- 
vision of   fellowships   and  scholarships  on  a 
world-scale,  provision  of  exchange  professor- 
ships,  and   much   wider  opportunity   for  ex- 
panded study  and  research  Does  anyone  seri- 
ously doubt  that  American  interests  depend 
very    critically    upon    solidarity    among    the 
English-speaking  peoples  of  the  world?  This 
being  true,  it  follows  that  American  profes- 
sors and  departments  of  English  have  a  cen- 
tral role  to  plav   Trioy  should  be  encouraged 
to  do  so  and  expected  to  do  so.  Nothing  short 
of    broad    national    effort    can   produce   any 
such  result 

Perhaps  the  current  widespread  mood  of 
discouragement  in  the  humanities  can  be 
dissipated  If  moves  to  Implement  the  newly 
created  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Htunanltles  prove  adequate.  I  confess  to  some 
anxiety  In  this  direction  simply  because  of 
certain  Inherent  disadvantages  In  our  posi- 
tion when  It  Ifl  forced,  artificially.  Into  com- 


parison with  that  of  science-technology.  We 
have  no  bonuses  or  prizes  to  offer  Investors; 
our  work  does  not  immediately  "pay  orf"  In 
the  literal,  monetary  sense,  and  we  would 
be  falsifying  the  issues  to  claim  that  It  does, 
or  ever  could.  We  must  rest  our  CMe  in  the 
minds  of  men.  asking  at  the  same  time  what 
kind  of  mind,  what  kind  of  men.  we  want. 
Cnless  commercial  results  are  the  only 
criteria  to  be  considered,  the  arts  and 
humanities  do  have  a  g(jod  bit  to  otTer  our 
country  that  It  needs  Not  to  provide  paral- 
lel support  Is  only  to  encourage  further  the 
growth  of  a  one-sided  materialistic  society 
which  (rightly  or  wrongly j  much  of  the 
world  already  condemns  us  for  Seeing  that 
we  now  have  made  a  start,  let  us  not  falter 
at  the  crossroads. 

Finally,  Important  as  support  for  the  arts 
and  humanities  may  be.  It  Is  even  more  Im- 
portant for  the  authority  granting  it— Con- 
gress—  to  understand  why  such  action  Is  be- 
ing urged  and  taken  Higher  learning  thrives 
best  under  freedom  and  equality  of  opjxir- 
tunlty;  and  the  weakness  of  one  branch  may 
prove,  unexpectedly,  the  weakness  of  all. 
This  must  be  recognized  as  a  fundamental 
principle,  not  Just  an  ad  hoc  argument  for 
special  cases.  Strength  Is  needful  across-the- 
board,  not  in  select  areas  alone. 

With  thanks  for  your  continuing  efforts  in 
behalf  of  American  education. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Jones, 
Professor  o/  English. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  a^k  unanimous  consent  that 
ihe  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  three  bills  on  the  Calendar  of  General 
Orders,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
unfinished  business  not  be  displaced,  and 
that  the  time  not  be  charged  to  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection:*  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
13  so  ordered. 


CHARLES  BERNSTEIN 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virsinia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ajsk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  477.  S.  32L 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  'S.  321)  for  i\v'  relief  of  Charles 
Borns'em 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bilP 

There  bcinf?  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  the  Record  to  show  that  I  am  op- 
posed to  pa.ssage  of  this  bill. 

The  procedure  being  followed  in  this 
case  sets  what  I  feel  to  be  an  unfortunate 
precedent  for  possible  action  by  the  Con- 
sress  in  the  future.  Mr.  Charles  Bernstein 
would  be  the  beneficiar>-  of  a  $10,000 
grant,  tax  free,  in  full  satisfaction  of  all 
claims  he  might  have  against  the  United 
States  for  damages  resulting  from  his 
arrest,  arraignment,  trial,  conviction, 
and  incarceration  Mr  Bernstein  was 
convicted  of  murder  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  was  sentenced  to  be  elec- 
trocuted in  October  1932.  Tlie  conviction 
was  upheld  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  dented  certiorari. 


Subsequently,  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  granted  several  reprieves,  and 
In  May  1935  commuted  Mr.  Bernstein's 
sentence  to  life  imprisonment.  In  1940. 
President  Roosevelt  gave  Mr.  Bernstein 
a  conditional  commutation  of  sentence 
and  in  April  1945.  President  Truman 
granted  him  a  full  and  unconditional 
pardon.  The  pardon  contained  no  state- 
ment of  Innocence. 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  provide 
damages  to  be  awarded  to  persons  un- 
justly convicted  and  imprisoned  and  the 
maxmium  award  is  S5.000.  Relief  avail- 
able to  persons  so  pardoned,  however,  is 
limited  to  tho.se  whose  pardons  contain 
a  statement  of  innocence.  Since  the  par- 
don involved  in  this  case  does  not  con- 
tain a  statement  of  innocence,  I  think 
that  it  is  unjustified  to  grant  Mr.  Bern- 
stein a  larger  award  than  could  be  grant- 
ed to  one  whose  pardon  is  based  on  his 
being  innocent  of  the  original  charge. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  492)  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  hill  Is  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay, 
out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  to  Charles  Bernstein,  of 
Washington,  DC,  the  sum  of  $10,000.  Such 
sum  shall  be  Ip  full  satisfaction  of  all  claims 
of  the  said  Charles  Bernstein  against  the 
United  States  for  damages  sustained  by  him 
as  the  result  of  his  arrest,  arraignment,  trial, 
conviction,  and  Incarceration:  and  such  sum 
shall  not  constitute  income  for  Federal  In- 
come tax  purposes. 

STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  Justice  Interposes  no 
objection  to  the  bill. 

The  similar  bill  In  the  89th  Congress  (S. 
3301)  stated  that  the  offense  which  oc- 
casioned Mr.  Bernstein's  Imprisonment  was 
one  "of  which  he  w.is  Innocent."  Since  the 
[jardon  of  Mr.  Bernstein  contained  no  state- 
ment of  his  Innocence  the  committee 
amended  the  bill  accordingly  before  Us  favor- 
able recommendation  to  the  Senate.  The 
present  bill,  s.  321,  does  not  contain  a  state- 
ment of  Innocence  and,  therefore,  It  Is  re- 
ported without  amendment. 

The  facts  of  the  case  as  found  In  the  de- 
partment,il  report  on  a  similar  till  of  the 
89th  Congress,  are  as  follows- 

"The  crime  for  which  Charles  Bernstein 
was  convicted  and  sentenced  was  a  murder 
which  occurred  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
In  April  1932.  As  a  result  of  information  re- 
ceived from  a  confidential  infor.-nant,  the 
Washington  police  caused  Charles  Bernstein 
to  be  arre.sted  In  PhlLidelphla  In  Jtme  1932. 
Mr.  Bernstein,  under  the  name  of  Charles 
Harris.  w;:s  indicted  and  convicted  of  mur- 
der In  the  flrst  degree  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  In  October  1933  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  electrocuted.  The  evidence 
against  him  consisted  of  the  testimony  of 
two  v/ltnesses,  one  of  whom  identified  him 
as  the  murdered,  and  the  other  of  whom 
Identified  him  as  having  been  parked  In  the 
laurdc."  c.ir  at  the  scene  on  the  preceding  day. 
"On  appeal,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  if  Columbia  affirmed  the  Judgment 
in  Mav  1934.  and  the  Supreme  Court  denied 
certiorari  in  October  of  that  year  The  man- 
date of  the  court  of  appeals  was  filed  In  Oc- 
tober and  the  execution  was  set  for  January 
11,  1935. 
"Charles     Bernstein's    case    Interested    a 
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number  of  Washington  citizens  who  be- 
lieved that  the  evidence  on  which  he  was 
convicted  was  Inadequate  and  that  he  had 
not  been  proven  guilty  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  Subsequently  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  conducted  an  Investigation  of 
the  case  which  disclosed,  among  other 
things  that  several  other  individuals  who 
lived  on  the  street  where  the  murder  took 
pV.ice  were  awakened  by  the  shotgun  blasts 
and  saw  the  murderer.  However,  none  of 
the.sc  persons  were  able  to  Identify  Mr.  Bern- 
stein. One  witness,  after  having  gone  to  the 
District  Jail  and  looked  at  Mr.  Bernstein, 
stated  that  the  m..u  she  had  seen  was  taller, 
of  llg!:ter  complexion,  and  lighter  In  weight. 
It  w.is  further  disclosed  that  both  the  auto- 
mobile de.iler  who  sold  the  vehicle  In  which 
the  murderer  escaped  and  his  secretary 
stilted  that  Charles  Bernstein  was  not  the 
purch.iser. 

■  In  view  of  the  doubts  surrounding  this 
case.  President  RooECvelt  granted  Charles 
Bernstein  several  reprieves,  and  In  May  1935 
commuted  his  sentence  to  life  Imprisonment. 
In  June  1940  the  President  made  a  condi- 
tional commutation  of  sentence  to  the  time 
served,  the  condition  being  that  Mr.  Bern- 
stein remain  under  supervision  similar  to 
parole.  In  April  1945  President  Truman 
granted  Charles  Bernstein  a  full  and  un- 
conditional pardon. 

"•  •  Ince  34  years  have  ela;  ed  slice  the 
occurre  e  of  the  crime,  there  -would  appear 
to  be  no  way,  at  this  time.  In  which  his  In- 
nocence can  be  conclusively  and  unquestion- 
ably established.  However,  It  Is  generally 
agreed  that  the  evidence  and  Information 
which  has  accumulated  In  the  Intervening 
years  since  his  conviction  and  appeal  casts 
doubt  on  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses  and 
whether  Mr.  Bernstein  was  guilty  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt.  Therefore,  If  in  view  of 
the  time  he  spent  under  sentence  of  death, 
the  time  served  In  prison,  and  the  resultant 
hardship  and  anguish  endured  by  him,  the 
Congress  wishes  to  award  Charles  Bernstein 
the  sum  of  $10,000.  the  Department  of  Jlis- 
tice  will  'uterpose  no  objection." 

In  agre.-Tient  with  the  views  of  the  At- 
torney General,  the  committee  recommends 
that  the  bill  be  favorably  enacted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  ■was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  321 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Charles  Bernstein,  of  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia,  the  sum  of  $10,000.  Such  sum 
shall  be  In  full  satisfaction  of  all  claims  of 
the  said  Charles  Bernstein  against  the  United 
States  for  damages  sustained  by  him  as  the 
result  of  his  arrest,  arraignment,  trial,  con- 
viction, and  Incarceration  for  an  offense  for 
which  he  subsequently  received  a  full  and 
unconditional  pardon  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  and  such  sum  shall  not 
constitute  Income  for  Federal  Income  tax 
purposes:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
Bhall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 


TEMPORARY  TRANSFER  TO  SINGLE 
DISTRICT  FOR  COORDINATED  OR 
CONSOLIDATED  PRETRIAL  PRO- 
CEEDINGS OF  CIVIL  ACTIONS 
PENDING  IN  DIFFERENT  DIS- 
TRICTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  438,  Senate  bill  159. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  159)  to  provide  for  the  temporary 
transfer  to  a  single  district  for  coordi- 
nated or  consolidated  pretrial  proceed- 
ings of  Civil  actions  pending  in  different 
districts  which  involve  one  or  more  com- 
mon questions  of  fact,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, reported  with  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  amendments,  on  page 
2,  line  4,  after  the  viord  "proceedings" 
to  insert  "will  be  for  the  convenience  of 
parties  and  witnesses  and";  on  page  3. 
after  line  4,  to  strike  out: 

(c)  Proceedings  for  the  transfer  of  an  ac- 
tion under  this  section  may  be  Initiated  by 
the  Judicial  panel  on  multidistrict  litigation 
by  notice  to  the  parties  In  all  actions  in 
which  transfers  for  coordinated  or  consoli- 
dated pretrial  proceedings  are  contemplated. 
Such  notice  shall  specify  the  manner,  time, 
and  place  of  the  hearing  to  determine 
whether  the  transfer  shall  be  made.  The 
panel's  order  of  transfer  and  such  other  or- 
ders as  It  may  make  shall  be  entered  In  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  the  district  court  of  the 
transferee  dlatrlct  and  shall  be  effective 
when  thus  entered.  The  clerk  of  the  trans- 
feree district  court  shall  forthwith  transmit 
a  certified  copy  of  the  panel's  order  to  trans- 
fer to  the  clerk  of  the  district  court  of  the 
district  from  which  the  action  Is  being 
transferred. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
(c)  Proceedings  for  the  transfer  of  an  ac- 
tion under  this  section  may  be  Initiated  by — 

(I)  the  Judicial  panel  on  multidistrict  lit- 
igation upon  its  own  Initiative,  or 

(II)  motion  filed  with  the  panel  by  a  party 
In  any  action  In  which  transfer  for  coordi- 
nated or  consolidated  pretrial  proceedings 
under  this  section  may  be  appropriate.  A 
copy  of  such  motion  shall  be  filed  in  the 
district  court  in  which  the  moving  party's 
action  is  pending. 

The  panel  shall  give  notice  to  the  parties 
in  all  actions  In  which  transfers  for  coordi- 
nated or  consolidated  pretrial  proceedings  are 
contemplated,  and  such  notice  shall  specify 
the  time  and  place  of  any  hearing  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  transfer  shall  be  made. 
Orders  of  the  panel  to  set  a  hearing  and  other 
orders  of  the  panel  Issued  prior  to  the  order 
either  directing  or  denying  transfer  shall  be 
filed  In  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  district  court 
In  which  a  transfer  hearing  Is  to  be  or  has 
been  held.  The  panel's  order  of  transfer  shall 
be  based  upon  a  record  of  such  hearing  at 
which  material  evidence  may  be  offered  by 
any  party  to  an  action  pending  In  any  dis- 
trict that  would  be  affected  by  the  proceed- 
ings under  this  section,  and  shall  be  sup- 
ported by  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of 
law  based  upon  such  record.  Ordeis  of  trans- 
fer and  such  other  orders  as  the  panel  may 
make  thereafter  shall  be  filed  In  the  office  of 
the  clerk  of  the  district  court  of  the  trans- 
feree district  and  shall  be  effective  when  thus 


filed.  The  clerk  of  the  transferee  district  court 
shall  forthwith  transmit  a  certified  copy  of 
the  panel's  order  to  transfer  to  the  clerk  of 
the  district  court  from  which  the  action  Is 
being  transferred.  An  order  denying  transfer 
shall  be  filed  in  each  district  wherein  there 
is  a  case  pending  In  which  the  motion  for 
transfer  has  been  made. 

And  on  page  5,  after  line  6,  to  strike 

out: 

(c)  No  proceedings  for  review  of  any  order 
of  the  panel  may  be  entertained  by  any  other 
courts  than  the  United  States  court  of  ap- 
peals having  Jurisdiction  over  the  transferee 
district  court  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 
(e)  No  proceedings  for  review  of  any  order 
of  the  panel  may  be  permitted  except  by 
e.xtraordlnary  writ  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  title  28,  section  1651.  United  States  Code. 
Petitions  for  an  extraordinary  writ  to  review 
an  order  of  the  panel  to  set  a  transfer  hear- 
ing and  other  orders  of  the  panel  Issued 
prior  to  the  order  either  directing  or  denying 
transfer  shall  be  filed  only  in  the  court  of 
appeals  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  district 
In  which  a  hearing  Is  to  be  or  has  been  held. 
Petitions  for  extraordinary  writ  to  review  an 
order  to  transfer  or  orders  subsequent  to 
transfer  shall  be  filed  only  In  the  court  of 
appeals  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  trans- 
feree district.  There  shall  be  no  appeal  or 
review  of  an  order  of  the  panel  denying  a 
motion  to  transfer  for  consolidated  or  co- 
ordinated proceedings. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.   159 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  chapter 
87  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  therein  after  section  1408: 
"5  1407.  Multidistrict  litigation 

"(a)  When  civil  actions  involving  one  or 
more  common  questions  of  fact  are  pending 
in  different  districts,  such  actions  may  be 
transferred  to  any  district  for  coordinated 
or  consolidated  pretrial  proceedings.  Such 
transfers  shall  be  made  by  the  Judicial  panel 
on  multidistrict  litigation  authorized  by  this 
section  upon  its  determination  that  transfers 
for  such  proceedings  will  be  for  the  con- 
venience of  parties  and  witnesses  and  will 
promote  the  Just  and  efficient  conduct  of 
such  actions.  Each  action  so  transferred  shall 
be  remanded  by  the  panel  at  or  before  the 
conclusion  of  such  pretrial  proceedings  to 
the  district  from  which  It  was  transferred 
unless  It  shall  have  been  previously  termi- 
nated: Provided,  however.  That  the  panel 
may  separate  any  claim,  cross-claim,  counter- 
claim, or  third-party  claim  and  remand  any 
of  such  claims  before  the  remainder  of  the 
action  is  remanded. 

"(b)  Such  coordinated  or  consolidated  pre- 
trial proceedings  shall  be  conducted  by  a 
Judge  or  Judges  to  whom  such  actions  are 
assigned  bv  the  Judicial  panel  on  multidis- 
trict litigation.  For  this  purpose,  upon  re- 
quest of  the  panel,  a  circuit  Judge  or  a  dis- 
trict Judge  may  be  designated  and  assigned 
temporarily  for  service  In  the  transferee  dis- 
trict bv  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  or  the  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit,  as 
may  be  required,  in  accordance  wltu  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  13  of  this  title.  With  the 
consent  of  the  transferee  district  court,  such 
actions  may  be  assigned  by  the  panel  to  a 
Judge  or  Judges  of  such  district.  The  Judge  or 
Judges  to  whom  such  actions  are  assigned, 
the  members  of  the  Judicial  panel  on  mulO- 
dlstrlct  litigation,  and  other  circuit  and  dis- 
trict Judges  designated  when  needed  by  the 
panel  may  exercise  the  powers  of  a  district 
Judge  in  any  district  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting pretrial  depositions  in  such  coordi- 
nated or  consolidated   pretrial   proceedings. 
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"(c)  Proceedings  for  the  transler  of  an 
action  under   this  secUon  may  be  Initiated 

by — 

••(I)  the  judicial  panel  on  multidistrict 
litigation  upon  Ito  own  initiative,  or 

"(11)  motion  filed  with  the  panel  by  a 
party  In  any  action  In  which  transfer  for 
coordinated  or  consolidated  pretrial  proceed- 
ings under  this  section  may  be  appropriate 
A  copy  of  such  motion  shall  be  filed  in  the 
dlatrlct  court  In  which  the  moving  party's 
action  la  pending. 

"The  panel  shall  give  notice  to  the  parties 
in  all  actions  In  which  transfers  for  coordi- 
nated  or   consolidated    pretrial    proceedings 
are    contemplated,    and    such    notice    shall 
specify  the   time   and   pUxce  of  any  hearing 
to  determine  whether  such  transfer  shall  be 
made.  Orders  of  the  panel  to  set  a  hearing 
and  other  orders  of  the  panel  issued  prior 
to    the    order    either    directing    or    denying 
transfer  shall   be   filed   In  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  district  court  In  which  a  transfer 
hearing  is  to  be  or  has  been  held  The  panel's 
order  of  transfer  shall  be  based  upon  a  record 
of  such  he.irlng  at  which  material  evidence 
may  be  offered   by  any   party  to  an  action 
pending  In  anv  district  that  would  be  affected 
by  the  proceedings  under  this  section,  and 
shall  be  supported  by  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  of  law  based  upon  such  record. 
Orders  of  transfer  and  such  other  orders  as 
the  panel  may  make  thereafter  shall  be  filed 
in  the  office  of  the  clerK  of  the  district  court 
of  the  transferee  district  and  shall  be  effec- 
tive when  thus  filed   The  clerk  of  the  trans- 
feree dlstrtct  court  shall  forthwith  transmit 
a  certified  copv  of  the  pcinel's  order  to  trans- 
fer to  the  clerk  of   the  district  court  from 
which   the   action    Is   being   transferred.   An 
order  denying  transfer  shall  be  filed  In  each 
dlstrtct  wherein  there  is  a  case  pending  in 
which    the    motion    for    tr;msfer    has    been 

"(d)  The  Judicial  p.mel  on  multidistrict 
litigation  shall  consist  of  seven  circuit  and 
district  Judges  deslgn.ited  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  UrUted  States. 
no  two  of  whom  shall  be  from  the  same  cir- 
cuit The  concurrence  of  four  members  shall 
be  necessary  to  :iny  action  by  the  panel. 

••(e)  Na  proceedings  for  review  of  any  or- 
der of  the  panel  may  be  permitted  except 
by  extraordinarv  writ  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  28.  section  1651.  United  States 
Code  Petitions  for  an  extraordinary  writ  to 
review  an  order  of  the  panel  to  set  a  transfer 
hearing  and  other  orders  of  the  panel  Issued 
prior  to  the  order  either  directing  or  deny- 
ing transfer  sl-.ail  be  filed  only  In  the  court 
of  appeals  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  dis- 
trict in  which  a  hearing  Is  to  be  or  has  been 
held  Petitions  for  extraordln:uT  writ  to  re- 
view an  order  to  transfer  or  orders  subsequent 
to  transfer  shall  be  filed  only  in  the  court 
of  appeals  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  trans- 
feree district.  There  .>;hall  be  no  appeal  or 
review  of  .in  order  of  the  panel  denying  a 
motion  to  transfer  for  consolidated  or  coor- 
dinated proceedings. 

••(f)  The  panel  may  prescribe  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  Its  business  not  inconsistent  with 
Acts  of  Congress  and  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure. 

"(g)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  apply 
to  any  action  in  which  the  United  States  Is 
a  complainant  arising  under  the  antitrust 
laws  'Antitrust  laws'  as  used  herein  Include 
those  acts  referred  to  In  the  Act  of  October 
15.  1914.  as  amended  i3a  Stat.  730;  15  USC. 
13)  and  also  include  the  Act  of  June  19.  1936 
(49'stet.  1.526:  15  use  13.  13a.  and  13b) 
and  the  Act  of  September  26.  1914.  as  added 
March  21.  1938  (52  Stat  116.  117;  15  USC 
56);  but  shall  not  Include  section  4A  of  the 
Act  of  October  15.  1914.  as  added  July  7.  1955 
(09  Stat.  282;  15  U  S.C    15a)  •' 

Sec.  2.  The  analysis  to  chapter  87  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  following  new  section : 


••1407.  Multidistrict  lltlgaUon." 
after 
'1406    Cure  or  waiver  of  defects. •" 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
ainenciments  be  consiciered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obcclion.  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to  en  blcc. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  '  No.  454 » .  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  BILL  .AS  AMENDED 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legi.slation  Is 
')  provide  formal  machinery  to  tran.sfer.  for 
coordinated  or  consolidated  pretrial  proce- 
dures, civil  actions  pending  In  different  Judl- 
c'al  districts,  that  have  one  or  more  com- 
mon questions  of  fact.  Accordingly,  the  bill 
adds  a  section  il407)  to  chapter  87.  title  28. 
United  States  Code. 


BACKOROfND  OF  THE  LEGISLATION 

The  problem  with  which  this  bill  deals  Is 
Illustrated  most  dramatically  by  the  electri- 
cal equipment  antitrust  cases  that  fiooded 
the  Federal  district  courts  during  the  early 
1960's  The  culmination  of  the  Government's 
rrimlnal  prosecution  of  the  electrical  equip- 
ment manufacturers  In  1961  for  violation 
oi  the  Federal  antltrur.t  laws  precipitated  a 
flood  L.f  private  treble-damage  actions  against 
those  defendants.  In  little  more  than  12 
months  time,  almost  2  000  cases  Involving 
more  than  25  000  separate  claims  for  relief 
were  tiled  In  35  Federal  Judicial  districts 
from  coast  to  coast  The  pretrial  discovery 
problems  created  by  this  wave  of  ca.scs  placed 
a  heavy  burden  on  the  Federal  coiu-ts.  and 
It  was  apparent  to  the  Judicial  that  unless 
some  special  action  was  taken  these  cases 
would  engulf  the  courts  with  continually 
conflicting  pretrial  discovery  demands  for 
the  same  witnesses  and  documents. 

The  Judicial  Ct^nference  of  the  United 
States  recommended  the  establishment  of 
a  special  committee  to  consider  this  prob- 
lem, and  in  January  of  1962  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren  appointed  the  Coordinating 
Committee  for  Multiple  Litigation  of  the 
United  States  District  Courts  Although  the 
nine  Judges  appointed  to  the  Committee 
lacked  sUtutory  authority,  through  their 
prestige  and  persuasion  they  were  able  to 
bring  about  the  coordination  and  consoli- 
dation of  pretrial  discovery  proceedings  in 
the  electrical  equipment  cases,  and  thus  re- 
stored a  measure  of  order  to  the  litigation. 

The  Coordinating  Committee  recognized 
that  extraordinary  procedures  would  have 
to  he  adopted  if  these  cases  were  to  be  proc- 
essed In  a  manner  that  was  both  orderly 
and  avoided  a  waste  of  Judicial  manpower. 
The  Initial  htcps  liiken  Involved  the  follow- 
ing measures; 

1.  The  Coordinating  Committee  recom- 
mended a  schedule  of  pretrial  discovery  pro- 
ceedings and  a  series  of  uniform  pretrial  and 
discovery  orders  covering  common  Issues  of 
fact.  This  recommended  schedule  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  district  courts  involved  and. 
after  consultation  with  the  lawyers  for  the 
parties,  the  Judges  of  the  district  courts 
entered  the  unil  irm  orders. 

2  National  depositions  were  held,  attended 
by  large  numbers  of  plaintiffs'  and  defend- 
ants^  counsel.  Lead  counsel,  chosen  by  the 
lawyers  for  the  plaintiffs  and  defendants, 
propounded  questions  on  behalf  of  all  the 
parties.  Other  attorneys  present,  however, 
were  given  the  opportunity  to  ask  additional 
questions  to  protect  their  particular  Inter- 
ests. Arrangements  were  made  for  the  addi- 


tional deposition  of  any  witness  If  the  need 
arose. 

3.  Centra'  document  depositories  were  es- 
tablished, ore  for  plaintiffs  and  another  for 
defendants.  Close  to  1  million  documents 
were  filed  at  the  depositories,  and  made 
available  for  copying  by  the  parties.  This 
arrangement  minimized   inconvenience  and 

expense. 

These  procedures  worked  exceptionally 
well,  and  within  5  years  about  90  percent 
of  the  electrical  cases  were  terminated.  At 
the  time  of  this  report,  all  the  electrical 
cases  have  been  disposed  of. 

GENERAL    SUMMART    OF    8.    159 

As  a  result  of  Its  experience  In  dealing 
with  problems  of  multiple  litigation,  the 
Coordinating  Committee  recommended  leg- 
islation that  would  establish  Judicial  ma- 
chinery to  formalize  and  refine  a  system  of 
coiisolidated  pretrial  procedures.  The  bUl 
(3  159)  Is  substantially  the  work  of  that 
Committee  amd  represents  their  best  Judg- 
ment as  to  the  proper  way  to  deal  with  In- 
stances of  mass  litigation.  Additionally,  the 
bill  Is  endorsed  by  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States,  and  has  the  support 
of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

This  bill  would  establish  a  Judicial  panel 
on  multidistrict  litigation,  to  be  comprised 
of  seven  circuit  and  district  Judges  desig- 
nated by  the  Chief  Justice.  This  panel  would 
determine  when  Instances  of  multidistrict 
litigation  presented  appropriate  circum- 
stances for  the  transfer  of  proceedings  for 
consolidated  and  coordinated  pretrial  action. 
The  cases  Involved  would  be  referred  to  a 
single  district  for  pretrial  proceedings,  and 
then  remanded  to  the  original  districts  for 

trial.  ,       . 

Circuit  or  district  Judges  may  be  assigned 
temporarily  to  the  transferee  district  to 
handle  the  consolidated  litigation,  and 
Judges  would  be  assigned  to  supervise  na- 
tional depositions.  The  experience  of  the 
Coordinating  Committee  .suggests  that  It  la 
highly  desirable  to  have  a  Judge  present  at 
national  depositions  to  make  necessary  rul- 
ings and  expedite  matters  generally.  This 
device  was  extremely  useful  In  expediting 
the  electrical  cases. 

Perhaps  the  major  Inefficiency  of  the  pro- 
cedure used  in  the  electrical  equipment 
cases  was  that,  since  the  procedure  was 
voluntary  lUid  required  the  agreement  of  all 
the  trial  Judges  Involved,  frequently  more 
than  30  district  Judges  had  to  gatner  at  one 
pl.ice  to  discuss  the  problems  of  the  cases 
and  to  hear  counsel  for  the  parties.  After 
a  plan  had  been  devised  with  the  advice  of 
counsel  for  plaintiffs  and  defendants,  uni- 
form orders  were  then  recommended  for 
entry  simultaneously  In  all  districts.  The 
current  proposal  would  avoid  this  needless 
duplication  of  effort  by  placing  pretrial  In 
a  single  district,  In  the  hands  of  one  or  more 
judges  who  could  make  necessary  decision* 
with  the  advice,  If  necessary,  of  the  panel. 

-The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  fi  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
further  amendment  to  be  propo.scd,  the 
questlan  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
f.or  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 
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SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  IRRIGATION 
CANALS,  CENTRAL  VALLEY  PROJ- 
ECT. CALIFORNIA 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs bo  discharsjed  from  further  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  743  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  Its  consideration. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  iH.R.  743)  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  26,  1950,  authorizing  the  Sac- 
ramento Valley  irrigation  canals.  Cen- 
tral Valley  project,  California,  in  order 
to  increase  the  capacity  of  certain  proj- 
ect featuies  for  future  irrigation  of  addi- 
tional lands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered.  ^      ^  . 

The  bill  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 

passed.  _ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  S. 
1098.' Calendar  No.  193,  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted, on  behalf  of  the  people  of  my 
Stale,  that  the  Senate  has  just  passed 
H  R.  743,  authored  by  the  distinguished 
Calif ornian,  Mr.  Harold  T.  (Bizz)  John- 
son, which  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives earlier  this  year. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  reported  favorably  my 
identical  bill,  S.  1098.  With  today's  action 
this  important  piece  of  reclamation  leg- 
islation is  now  ready  for  the  President's 
signature. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  portions 
of  the  Senate  committee  report  on  S.  1098 
appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
as  an  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  this 
legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  au- 
thorize an  enlargement  and  reallnement  of 
the  last  50  miles  of  the  authorized  Tehama- 
Colusa  Canal  as  a  part  of  the  potential  West 
Sacramento  Canal  unit.  This  additional  ca- 
pacity would  be  needed  and  used  only  after 
the  West  Sacramento  Canal  unit  Is  author- 
ized and  constructed.  The  authorization  and 
construction  of  the  additional  canal  capacity 
at  this  time,  however,  Is  In  the  interest  of 
long-range  economy,  saving  approximately 
•5.7  million  In  construction  costs  at  $65,000 
per  year  In  operating  expenses  over  the  life 
of  the  future  West  Sacramento  Canal  unit. 

BACKGROtJND    AND    NEED 

The  Sacramento  Valley  Canal  unit  of  the 
Central  Valley  project  was  authorized  by  the 
act  of  September  26.  1950.  One  of  the  canals 
Included  In  that  authorization  Is  the  120- 
mlle  Tehama-Colusa  Canal  to  deliver  water 
to  216,000  acres  lying  along  the  western  foot- 
hills of  the  Sacramento  Valley  In  the  Tehama, 
Glenn,  and  Colu.sa  Counties.  The  Tehama- 
Colusa  Canal  Is  presently  under  construction. 
Its  capacity  through  the  first  70  miles  will 
range  between  2.500  and  2.100  cubic  feet  per 
second  and  under  the  existing  authorization, 
would  be  reduced  to  745  cubic  feet  per  second 
south  of  Funks  Creek  (the  70-mlle  point  on 
the  canal)  and  would  gradually  decrease 
from  this  to  a  terminal  capacity  of  only  65 
cubic  feet  per  second. 

On  the  basis  of  Investigations  and  planning 
subsequent  to  the  authorization  of  the  Sac- 
ramento Valley,  canals  unit,  there  U  now  In 
the  final  stages  of  preparation  a  project  fea- 
sibility report  on  the  West  Sacramento  Canal 
unit.  This  unit.  If  authorized  will  provide 
water  service  In  Yolo  and  Solano  Counties 


for  Irrigation  as  well  as  for  municipal  and 
Industrial  purposes.  The  planning  studies  In- 
dicate that  the  West  Sacramento  Canal  unit 
win  be  a  meritorious  and  desirable  addition 
to  the  Central  Valley  project  and  produce 
benefits  exceeding  Its  costs  In  a  ratio  of  bet- 
ter than  3  to  1.  In  other  words.  It  Is  highly 
likely  that  the  West  Sacramento  Canal  unit 
win  be  authorized  and  constructed  In  the 
very  near  future. 

The  planning  studies  In  connection  with 
the  West  Sacramento  Canal  unit  Indicate 
that  the  most  economical  way  to  bring  water 
from  the  Sacramento  River  to  the  area  to  be 
served  will  be  by  a  1,400  cubic  foot  per  second 
enlargement  and  reaUnement  of  the  last  50 
miles  of  the  Tehama-Colusa  Canal.  If  this 
plan  Is  to  be  Implemented.  It  Is  necesfeary 
that  modification  of  the  Tehama-Colusa 
Canal  be  authorized  at  this  time  In  order  to 
avoid  delay  In  construction  of  the  canal  and 
water  service  In  Tehama,  Glenn,  and  Colusa 
Counties.  The  alternative  to  enlargement  of 
the  presently  authorized  canal  now  would 
be  to  build  a  parallel  canal  later.  This  not 
only  would  be  more  expensive  but  wculd  be 
objectionable  for  other  reasons.  Among  these 
other  reasons,  which  have  not  been  economi- 
cally evaluated,  are  the  right-of-way  prob- 
lems resulting  from  the  piecemeal  construc- 
tion of  parallel  canals,  loss  of  good  farmland, 
and  requirements  for  dual  crossings  of  dis- 
tribution systems,  drainage  canals,  utilitlefe. 
and  roads. 

The  Incremental  cost  of  enlarging  the  au- 
thorized canal  wUl  be  assigned  to  the  West 
Sacramento  Canal  unit  as  a  part  of  the  cost 
of  that  unit.  If  for  some  reason,  the  West 
Sacramento  Canal  unit  is  not  authorized 
and  constructed,  this  deferred  obligation  will 
be  repaid  pursuant  to  language  In  H.R.  743, 
from  other  revenues  of  the  Central  Valley 
project. 

COST 

The  estimated  cost  for  that  portion  of  the 
Tehama-Colusa  Canal  which  Is  proposed  to 
be  enlarged  Is  about  $10.3  million.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  an  enlarged  canal  at  this 
time  would  be  about  $27.7  million  or  an  In- 
crease of  $17.4  million.  On  the  other  hand, 
If  the  Tehama-Colusa  Canal  Is  built  now  as 
authorized  and  a  parallel  canal  of  1,400  cu- 
bic feet  per  second  Is  added  when  the  West 
Sacramento  Canal  unit  Is  authorized,  the 
cost  of  the  two  parallel  canals  would  be 
about  $33.4  million,  or  $5.7  million  more  th.in 
a  single  canal  with  capacity  for  future  use. 
Thus  the  inclusion  of  future-use  capacity  In 
the  last  50  miles  of  the  Tehama-Colusa  Canal 
from  Funks  Creek  to  Oat  Creek  at  an 
Incremental  cost  of  $17.4  million  would  re- 
sult In  savings  of  $5.7  mllUon  In  construc- 
tion costs  and  additional  annual  savings  of 
$65,000  In  operating  expenses  over  the  life 
of  the  project. 

RECOMMENDATION 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  recommends  that  S. 
1098  be  enacted. 


DEPARTMENTAL  REPORTS 

U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Office  of  the  Sechetahy 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  21.  1967. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and   In- 
sular Affairs,   V.S.  Senate,   Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Jackson:   This  responds  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  this  Depart- 
ment on  S.  1098.  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  26,   1950,  authorizing  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  irrigation  canals.  Central  Val- 
ley project,  California,  In  order  to  Increase 
the  capacity  of  certain  project  features  for 
future  Irrigation  of  additional  lands. 
We  recommend  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 
S.  1098  authorizes  an  enlargement  and  re- 
allnement of  the  lower    (southern)    end  of 
the  Tehama-Colusa  Canal  as  a  portion  of  the 


potential   West  Sacramento  Canal  unit   (In 
the  interests  of  long-range  economy). 

The  Tehama-Colusa  Canal  Is  a  feature  or 
the  SEcramento  Canals  unit  authorized  as 
part  01  the  Central  Valley  project  by  the  act 
of  Sept.-mber  26,  1950  (64  Stat.  1036).  Sec- 
tion 5  ot  that  act  provided  that  no  expendi- 
ture of  funds  should  be  made  for  construc- 
tion of  tnat  unit  until  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  had  submitted  a  completed  report 
and  finding  of  feaslbUlty  to  the  Congress. 
The  requh^d  report  and  finding  of  feasibil- 
ity were  submitted  to  the  Congress  on  Jan- 
uary 19,  1953  (H.  Doc.  73,  83d  Cong.,  1st 
sess.). 

The  plan  contemplated  In  the  1953  report 
provided  for  a  diversion  dam  on  the  Sacra- 
mento River  at  Red  Bluff.  Two  c.mals,  the 
Corning  and  Tehama-Colusa,  will  extend 
from  the  dam  southward  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Sicramento  River.  Construction  started 
on  the  Corning  Canal  in  1954.  That  canal  Is 
now  m  operation  and  the  Red  Bluff  diver- 
sion dam  has  been  essentially  completed. 
The  Tehama-Colusa  Canal  is  under  construc- 
tion. 

The  1953  plan  contemplated  that  the  Te- 
hama-Colusa Canal  would  end  near  the  Co- 
lusa-Yolo Countv  line,  some  120  canal-miles 
below    Red    Bluff.    Events    since    1953    have 
made  it  evident  that  the  most  feasible  plan 
for  service  to  the  lands  south  of  Bird  Creek 
would  be  by  delivery  of  water  through  the 
Tehama-Colusa  Canal  to  the  potential  West 
Sacramento     VaUey      Canal.      Con!=tructlon 
plans   for  the   Tehama-Colusa  Canal   In   Its 
last  50-mile  section  do  not  provide  sufficient 
caoaclty  for  this  purpose.  The  proposed  leg- 
islation  wculd   correct   this  by   authorizing 
enlargement  of  that  section,  the  last   third 
of  the  canal   It  Is  Important  to  note  that  the 
bill  provides  only  for  enlargement  and  re- 
allnement of  the  presently  authorized  canal. 
The  need  for  current  authorization  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  authorized  canal  arises 
from     the    fact    that     the    Tehama-Colusa 
Canal  Is  now  under  construction  and.  under 
present  authority,  the  critical  section  would 
be    built   tf)   the    smaller   size,    designed   to 
serve  onlv  local  service  areas.  The  provision 
lor  additional  capacity  in  the  future  would 
require   construction   of   a   parallel   canal   at 
Incre.ased  cost  and  with  the  Increased  right- 
of-way  problems  which  normally  ensue  from 
piecemeal  construction.  The  noncontempo- 
rancotis  construction  of  two  parallel  canals 
would    also   be    undesirable   because   of   the 
need  for  additional  farmland  for  rights-of- 
way,    the    financial    and    physical    effects    of 
repeated  disruption  of  adjacent  fanning  op- 
erations, and  the  need  for  dual  crossings  of 
distribution  systems  drainageways  and  roads 
with  attendant  construction  difficulties. 

Construction  of  the  Tehama-Colusa  Canal 
was  initiated  In  1965  following  the  award  In 
June  of  a  contract  for  reach  2  which  ex- 
tends from  Thomas  Creek  to  Stony  Creek. 
This  was  followed  by  the  award  of  a  contract 
in  January  1966  for  the  construction  of  the 
settling  basin  and  headworks  facilities  ad- 
jacent to  the  Red  Bluff  diversion  dam. 
Work  under  this  contract  Is  nearly  com- 
pleted. The  contract  for  all  of  reach  1.  ex- 
tending from  the  settling  basin  at  Red  Bluff 
diversion  dam  to  Thomas  Creek  and  includ- 
ing major  fishery  facnitles.  Is  scheduled  to 
be  awarded  next  fiscal  year.  Specifications 
for  reach  3  are  scheduled  to  be  Issued  near 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1968  and  the  contract 
Is  scheduled  for  award  In  fiscal  year  1969. 
Specification  Issues  and  contract  awards  for 
the  remaining  reaches  of  the  120-mlle  canal 
are  being  rescheduled. 

As  presently  authorized,  the  upper  reaches 
(approximately  70  miles)  of  the  Tehama- 
Colusa  Canal  as  far  as  Funks  Creek  would 
begin  With  a  capacity  of  2,500  cubic  feet  per 
second  (c.f.s.).  At  Punks  Creek  the  canal 
capacity  would  reduce  to  745  cubic  feet  per 
second.  The  capacity  would  be  diminished  as 
the  canal   proceeds  southward   as   turnouts 
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are  provided  to'  releacie  water.  The  designed 
capacity  at  trie  c.in.ii  ternutius  Is  05  cubic 
feet  per  second. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  the  canal 
would  be  eiJ.irKed  to  2.100  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond beyond  Punks  Creek  and  would  termi- 
nate with  a  capacity  of  1.700  cubic  feet  per 
second.  The  loc.ition  of  the  enlarged  canal 
win  be  eiseiituilly  the  same  as  the  pres^ently 
planned  allnement  but  a  slightly  higher 
elevation.  The  work  Involved  Is  normal  canal 
construction  with  no  unusual  features.  Con- 
struction Items  would  Include  excavation, 
canal  lining,  and  such  structures  as  siphons, 
checks,  and  turnouts. 

Irrigation  w.'ter  service  to  lands  In  Yo'.o 
and  Solano  Counties  Is  clearly  needed  and 
will  be  developed  as  soon  as  the  Congress  au- 
thorizes the  West  Sacramento  C.\nal  unit.  A 
feasibility  study  of  this  project  Is  near  com- 
pletion The  one-quarter  million  acres  of  land 
In  Yolo  and  Solano  Counties  are  f  ruanlzed 
Into  three  districts,  each  of  which  has  ex- 
preMed  a  desire  and  willingness  to  enter  Into 
a  repayment  contract  for  water  service  from 
the  West  Sacramento  Canal  unit  It  l.s  antici- 
pated that  contracts  will  be  negotiated  for 
delivery  of  at  least  250.000  acre-feet  of  w.itcr 
soon  after  construction  of  the  unit  Is  au- 
thorized. Further  extension.")  of  the  con- 
veyance facilities  and  exchanges  of  water 
rights  could  provide  ultimate  service  to  Napa 
and  L>ake  County  areas. 

The  cost  of  constructing  the  waterway  for 
the  Tehama-C<jiusa  Canal.  If  enlarged  as  pro- 
posed, Is  866.575.000  The  cmparable  cost 
for  the  smai.er  pre.sentlv  authorized  Tehama- 
Colusa  Canal  Is  J4J.IJ3.000  The  Inclaslun  of 
future  capacity  in  the  lower  50  miles  of  the 
Tehama- C' 'lusa  Canal  at  an  Incremental  cost 
of  $17.4  million  w<juld  result  In  a  savings  of 
♦5.7  million  in  construction  costs  (if  the  West 
Sacramento  is  begun  within  4  years)  when 
compared  to  the  estimated  cost  of  two  par- 
allel canals  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose 
In  addltloii.  the  operating  e.xpense  for  a  dual- 
canal  system  would  be  greater  by  965,000  per 
year  throughout  the  life  of  the  project.  Small 
savings  (  S35.00O  annually  i  would  accrue  from 
operation  of  the  single  smaller  canal  during 
the  years  prior  to  ('instruction  of  the  par- 
allel can.il 

A  computation  of  capitalized  constructing 
and  operating  costs  for  the  alternative  plans 
reveals  that  present  construction  of  the  en- 
larged Tehama-CV'lusa  C.inal  Is  economically 
juatlfled  If  the  West  Sacramento  Valley  Canal 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  begun  with- 
in 11  years  The  iindlngs  of  the  regional 
director  is  hl.s  pnp.sed  feasibility  study 
demonstrate  the  engineering  feasibility  and 
economic  Justification  of  the  West  Sacramen- 
to Canal  unit  The  beneflt-cost  ratio  u  esti- 
mated at  3  B2  to  1.  In  the  event  the  unit  Is 
not  authorized  for  construction,  the  deferred 
obligation  for  the  Tehama-Colusa  enlarge- 
ment will  ultimately  be  paid  from  other  Cen- 
tral Valley  project  revenues. 

A  statement  of  estimated  additional  man- 
years  of  civilian  empioyemnt  and  expendi- 
tures, required  by  Public  Law  801.  84th  Con- 
gress, Is  enclosed 

The  Bureau  if  the  Budget  advises  that, 
while  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submission 
of  this  report,  the  .lews  of  the  Bureau  on  this 
measure  are  the  same  as  those  expressed  in 
Ita  letter  of  .August  24.  l'J66.  copy  enclosed. 
In  regard  to  predecessor  legislation  In  the 
80th  Congress 

Sincerely  yours. 

Kenneth  Hr>LrM. 
Asiistant  Secreta-y  of  the  Intenor. 

ZxKrxmvE  Omc*  or  the  President 

BuaE.\U  OF  THE  Bf  DCET. 

Wathiigton.  DC  .  April  18.  1967. 
Hon.  Renrt  M   Jackson. 

Chairman,      Committte      on      Intenor     arid 

Insular  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 

DC 

DzAB  Mr   Chairman    This  resp'ind^  to  your 

letter  of  March  2,  1967.  requesting  the  views 

of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  S.   1098.  a 


bin  to  amend  the  act  of  September  26,  1950. 
authorizing  the  Sacramento  Valley  Irriga- 
tion canals,  Central  Valley  project,  California, 
m  order  to  Increase  the  capacity  of  cerUln 
project  features  for  future  Irrigation  of  addi- 
tional lands. 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  provide 
for  the  enlargement  and  reallnemtut  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  Tehama-Colusa  Can.U  as  a 
portion  of  the  potential,  but  not  yet  author- 
ized. West  Sacramento  Canal  unit  of  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
Tehama-Colusa  Canal  Is  not  under  construc- 
tion. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  feasi- 
bility report  on  the  West  Sacramento  Canal 
unit  Is  scheduled  for  completion  later  this 
flscal  year  In  our  letter  of  August  24.  1966, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  we  stated 
that  we  would  not  propose  the  enlargement 
of  the  canal  at  the  present  time  for  the  rea- 
sons discussed  herein  Our  views  remain  the 
same  as  expressed  in  that  letter,  a  copy  of 
which  Is  enclosed  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WlLfTlED   H     ROMMIX. 

Assistant  Director  for 
Legislative  Reference. 

ExECtrrrvE  Oftjc*  of  the  PREsiDEirr. 

BtTHEAr  OF  THK  BtTDCKT. 

Washington.  D  C,  August  24,  1966. 
Hon    Stewart  L.  Udall. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Washington.  DC 

(Attention  of  Mr  Max  N  Edwards.  5323  In- 
'erKT  nuLMlnK  > 
Dear  Mr.  Secretart  This  Is  In  reply  to 
Assistant  Secretary  Hoium's  letters  of  May 
26.  1966.  and  July  22.  1366.  regarding  a  pro- 
posed report  on  Identical  bills.  H  R  13402 
and  H  R  13404.  to  amend  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 26.  1950.  authorizing  the  Sacramento 
Valley  Irrigation  canals.  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect. California,  in  order  to  increase  the  ca- 
pacity of  certain  project  features  for  future 
irrigation  of  additional  lands,  and  requesting 
advice  as  to  the  relationship  of  these  bills  to 
the    program    of    the    President. 

Either  bill,  If  en.icted.  would  provide  for 
expansion  of  a  portion  of  the  Tehama-Co- 
lusa Canal — now  under  construction — to 
serve  the  West  Sacramento  Canal  unit  of 
the  Central  Valley  project.  The  additional 
cost  of  such  an  enlargement  would  be  ap- 
proximately $17  million. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Is  not  In  a 
position  to  appraise  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
posed West  Sacramento  Canal  unit  for  au- 
thorization as  a  Federal  project  because  a 
project  report,  together  with  the  views  of 
the  concerned  States  and  other  Federal 
agencies.  Is  not  now  available  A  preliminary 
report.  h.;iwever.  has  been  furnished  infor- 
m.illy  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
This  report  Indicates  that  the  West  Sacra- 
mento unit  would  cost  »165  9  million,  and 
would  provide  an  Irrigation  water  supply 
for  about   225,000   acres. 

We  lire  Informed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  that  the  authorization  of  the 
proposed  expansion  of  the  Tehama-Colusa 
Canal  unit  at  a  cost  of  $17  mlllK'n.  as  pro- 
posed m  these  bills,  would  result  In  savings 
of  ab<.)ut  $6  million  However,  these  savings 
would  diminish  as  time  goes  on  and.  using 
a  3'g  percent  interest  rate,  savings  would 
be  eliminated  If  the  West  Sacramento  Canal 
Is  not  started  within  13  years  In  addition, 
there  would  be  a  savings  of  $65,000  per  year 
in  operating  expenses  that  would  result 
from  constructing  a  single  canal  rather  than 
a  dual-canal  system 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  also  ad- 
vised us  of  an  additional  consideration  fav- 
oring immediate  canal  extensu^n  the  addi- 
tional land  I  500  acres  i  required  for  a  second 
canal  with  consequent  loss  of  productive 
acreage    and    Irrigation    benefits. 

In  summary,  the  considerations  favoring 
construction  of  a  larger  capacity  canal  now 
are 

1  The  financial  savings  compared  with 
construction  and  operation  of  a  second  canal 


later,   discounted   for  delay   In   construction 
and  u.se  of  related  facilities. 

2  The  iaiiJ  loss  Involved  In  construction 
of  a  second  canal 

The  considerations  against  construction  of 
the  larger  canal  now  are; 

l.  The  implied  advance  commitment  for 
construction  of  the  Wc^t  Sacramento  urn;, 
notwithstanding  the  incomplete  appraisal  of 
the  project  due  to  lack  of  a  final  project 
report  and  the  views  of  the  States  and  other 
Federal  agencies. 

2  The  uncertainty  as  to  the  timing  of 
construction  of  the  West  Sacramento  unit 
If    the    final    appraisal    is    favorable. 

In  these  circumstani.es.  while  we  would 
not  propose  the  enlargement  of  the  canal 
at  the  present  time,  we  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  transmission  of  your  report 
to  the  Congress,  However,  we  would  appre- 
ciate your  transmitting  a  copy  of  this  letter 
with  your  report  We  understand  that  cer- 
tain technical  changes  will  be  made  In  your 
report    pursuant    to   staf!    discussions 

Sincerely  yours 

WiLmEn  H  Rommel. 
Assistant  Director  for  Lcgislatiic  Refer- 
ence. 
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■THE  PRICE  OF  EMPIRE"— ADDRESS 
BY  SENATOR  FULBRIGHT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Maine  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  2  minutes  on  the 
bill  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  at  a  special 
luncheon  sponsored  Jointly  by  the  Sec- 
tion of  General  Practice  and  the  Section 
of  International  and  Comparative  Law 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  held 
In  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  on  August  8.  1967, 
our  colleague.  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright, 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, made  a  most  perceptive  address 
under  the  title  "The  Price  of  Empire.' 
Senator  Fulbright's  views  on  the  war 
In  Vietnam  and  on  its  relationship  to  the 
riots  in  this  country  are  well  known,  but 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  final  section  of  this 
splendid  speech,  entitled  "The  Regenera- 
tive Power  of  Youth." 

In  this  section  Senator  Fui.bright  Indi- 
cates his  strong  support  for  the  yoimger 
generation  which  is  coming  along  In 
this  countrj-  and  which  he  believes  will 
save  us  from  the  frightening  diflficultles 
into  which  the  older  generation  ha« 
placed  our  country.  He  concludes  his 
address  with  these  words: 

If  I  had  to  bet  my  money  on  what  \t 
going  to  happen  I  would  bet  on  this  younger 
generation-  this  generation  who  reject  the 
inhumanity  of  war  In  a  poor  and  distant 
land,  who  reject  the  poverty  and  sham  In 
their  own  country,  this  generation  who  are 
telling  their  elders  what  their  elders  ought 
to  have  known,  that  the  price  of  empire  I* 
America's  soul   and  that  price   Is  too  hlgli. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  Senator  Fulbright's  remarks  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Price   or  Empire 

(Statement  by  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright) 

Standing  In  the  smoke  and  nibble  of 
Detroit,  a  Negro  veteran  said:  "I  Just  got 
back  from  Vietnam  a  few  months  ago.  but 
you  know.  I  think  the  war  Is  here" 

There  are  In  fact  two  wars  going  on.  One 
Is  the  war  of  power  politics  which  our  sol- 
diers are  fighting  In  the  Jungles  of  southeaM 
Asia    The  other  Is  a  war  for  America's  soul 


which  Is  being  fought  In  the  streets  of  New- 
ark and  Detroit  and  In  the  halls  of  Congress, 
in  churches  and  protest  meetings  and  on 
college  campuses,  and  In  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  silent  Americans  from  Maine  to 
Hawaii.  I  believe  that  the  two  wars  have 
something  to  do  with  each  other,  not  in  the 
direct,  tangibly  causal  way  that  bureaucrats 
require  as  proof  of  a  connection  between  two 
things,  but  In  a  subtler,  moral  and  qualita- 
tive way  that  is  no  less  real  for  being  In- 
tangible. Each  of  these  wars  might  well  be 
going  on  In  the  absence  of  the  other,  but 
neither,  I  suspect,  standing  alone,  would 
seem  so  hopeless  and  demoralizing. 

The  connection  between  Vietnam  and  De- 
troit Is  In  their  conflicting  and  incompatible 
demands  upon  traditional  American  values. 
The  one  demands  that  they  be  set  aside,  the 
other  that  they  be  fulfilled.  The  one  de- 
mands the  acceptance  by  America  of  an  Im- 
perial role  In  the  world,  or  of  what  our  policy 
makers  like  to  call  the  '•responsibilities  of 
power,"  or  of  what  I  have  called  the  "arro- 
gance of  power"  The  other  demands  free- 
dom and  social  Justice  at  home,  an  end  to 
poverty,  the  fulfillment  of  our  flawed  democ- 
racy, and  an  effort  to  create  a  role  for  our- 
selves In  the  world  which  Is  compatible  with 
our  triidltlonal  values.  The  question.  It 
should  be  emphasized.  Is  not  whether  it  Is 
pos<!:blc  to  engage  In  traditional  power  poll- 
tics  abroad  and  at  the  same  time  to  perfect 
democracy  at  home,  but  whether  It  Is  possi- 
ble for  us  Americans,  with  our  particular 
history  and  national  character,  to  combine 
morally  Incompatible  roles. 

.Administration  officials  tell  us  that  we  can 
Indeed  afford  both  Vietnam  and  the  Great 
Society,    and    they    produce    Impressive   sta- 
tistics of  the  gross  national  product  to  prove 
It.  The  statistics  show  financial  capacity  but 
thev  do  not  show  moral  and   psychological 
capacity.  They  do  not  show  how  a  President 
preoccupied    with    bombing    missions    over 
North  and  South  Vietnam  c:m  provide  strong 
and  consistent  leadership  for  the  renewal  of 
our  cities.  They  do  not  show  how  a  Congress 
burdened  with  war  costs  and  war  measures, 
with    emergency    briefings    and    an    endless 
series  of  dramatic  appeals,  with  anxious  con- 
stituents and  a  mounting  anxiety  of  their 
own.  can  tend  to  the  workaday  business  of 
studying  social  problems  and  legislating  pro- 
grams to  meet  them.  Nor  do  the  statistics 
tell    how    an    anxious   and    puzzled   people, 
bombarded  by  press  and  television  with  the 
bad   news   of   American   deaths  in  Vietnam, 
the  "good  news"  of  enemy  deaths — and  with 
vividly     horrifying     pictures     to     Illustrate 
them— can  be  expected  to  support  neighbor- 
hood anti-poverty  projects  and  national  pro- 
grams for   urban   renewal,  employment  and 
education.  Anxiety  about  war  does  not  breed 
compassion  for  one's  neighbors;  nor  do  con- 
stant   reminders   of    the    cheapness    of   life 
abroad  strengthen   our  faith  in  Its  sanctity 
at  home    In  these  ways  the  war  In  Vietnam 
18  poisoning   and   brutalizing   our   domestic 
life.      Psychological       Incompatibility      has 
proven  to  be  more  controlling  than  financial 
feasibility:    and    the  Great   Society   has  be- 
come a  sick  society, 

I.    IMPERI.^L  DESTINY   AND  THE  AMERICAN  DREAM 

When  he  visited  America  a  hundred  years 
ago,  Thomas  Huxley  wrote:  "I  cannot  say 
that  I  am  In  the  slightest  degree  Impressed 
by  your  bigness,  or  your  material  resources, 
as  such.  Sire  Is  not  grandeur,  and  territory 
does  not  make  a  nation.  The  great  Issue, 
about  which  hangs  the  terror  of  overhanging 
fate.  Is  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  all 
these  things?" 

The  question  Is  still  with  us  and  we  seem 
to  have  come  to  a  time  of  historical  crisis 
when  Us  answer  can  no  longer  be  deferred. 
Before  the  Second  World  War  our  world  role 
was  a  potential  role;  we  were  Important  In 
the  world  for  what  we  could  do  with  our 
power,  for  the  leadership  we  might  provide. 
for  the  example  we  might  set.  Now  the 
choices  are  almost  gone:  we  are  almost  the 


world's  self-appointed  policeman;  we  are  al- 
most the  world  defender  of  the  status  quo. 
We  are  well  on  our  way  to  becoming  a  tradi- 
tional great  power — an  imperial  nation  if  you 
,^111 — engaged  in  the  exercise  of  power  for  its 
own  sake,  exercising  It  to  the  limit  of  our 
capacity  and  beyond,  filling  every  vacuum 
and  extending  the  American  "presence"  to 
the  farthest  reaches  of  the  earth.  And,  as 
with  the  great  empires  of  the  past,  as  the 
power  grows,  It  Is  becoming  an  end  In  Itself, 
separated  except  by  ritual  Incantation  from 
its  Initial  motives,  governed,  it  would  seem, 
by  Its  own  mystique,  power  without  phi- 
losophy or  purpose. 

That  describes  what  we  have  almost  be- 
come, but  we  have  not  become  a  traditional 
empire  yet.  The  old  values  remain— the 
populism  and  the  optimism,  the  individual- 
ism and  the  rough-hewn  equality,  the  friend- 
liness and  the  good  humor,  the  inventiveness 
and  the  zest  for  life,  the  caring  about  people 
and  the  sympathy  for  the  underdog,  and  the 
Idea,  which  goes  back  to  the  American  Revo- 
lution, that  maybe— Just  maybe— we  can  set 
an  example  of  democracy  and  human  dignity 
for  the  world. 

That  Is  something  which  none  of  the  great 
empires  of  the  past  has  ever  done — or  tried 
to  do— or  wanted  to  do— but  we  were  bold 
enough — or  presumptuous  enough — to  think 
that  we  might  be  able  to  do  It.  And  there 
are  a  great  many  Americans  who  still  think 
we  can  do  It— or  at  least  they  want  to  try. 
That,  I  believe.  Is  what  all  the  hue  and  cry 
is  about— the  dissent  In  the  Senate  and  the 
protest  marches  In  the  cities,  the  letters  to 
the  President  from  student  leaders  and  form- 
er Peace  Corps  volunteers,  the  lonely  search- 
ing of  conscience  by  a  student  facing  the 
draft  and  the  letter  to  a  Senator  from  a 
soldier  In  the  field  who  can  no  longer  accept 
the  official  explanations  of  why  he  has  been 
sent  to  fight  In  the  Jungles  of  Vietnam.  All 
believe  that  their  country  was  cut  out  for 
something  more  ennobling  than  an  Imperial 
destiny.  Our  youth  are  showing  that  they 
still  believe  In  the  American  dream,  and  their 
protests  attest  to  Its  continuing  vitality. 

There  appeared  In  a  recent  Issue  of  the 
Journal  Foreign  Affairs  a  curious  little  article 
complaining  about  the  failure  of  many  Amer- 
ican intellectuals  to  support  what  the  author 
regards  as  America's  unavoidable  "Imperial 
role"  In  the  world.  The  article  took  my  atten- 
tion because  It  seems  a  faithful  statement 
of  the  governing  philosophy  of  American  for- 
eign policy  while  also  suggesting  how  little 
the  makers  of  that  policy  appreciate  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Issue  between  themselves 
and  their  critics.  It  Is  taken  for  granted— 
not  set  forth  as  an  hypothesis  to  be  proved— 
that  any  great  power,  in  the  author's  words, 
"Is  entangled  in  a  web  of  responsibilities 
from  which  there  Is  no  hope  of  escape."  and 
that  "there  Is  no  way  the  United  States,  as 
the  world's  mightiest  power,  can  avoid  Euch 
an  Imperial  role.  .  .  ." '  The  author's  dis- 
pleasure with  the  "Intellectuals"— he  uses 
the  word  more  or  less  to  describe  people  who 
disagree  with  the  Administration's  policy- 
Is  that,  m  the  face  of  this  alleged  historical 
Inevitability,  they  are  putting  up  a  disrup- 
tive Irritating  and  futile  resistance.  They 
are  doing  this,  he  believes,  because  they  are 
believers  In  "Ideology"— the  better  word 
would  be  "values"  or  "ideals"- and  this 
causes  their  thinking  to  be  "Irrelevant"  to 
foreign  policy. 

Here  Inadvertently,  the  writer  puts  his 
finger  on  the  nub  of  the  current  crisis.  The 
students  and  churchmen  and  professors  who 
are  protesting  the  Vietnam  war  do  not  ac- 
cept the  notion  that  foreign  policy  Is  a  matter 
of  expedients  to  which  values  are  irrelevant. 
They  reject  this  notion  because  they  under- 
stand, as  some  of  our  policy  makers  do  not 
understand,  that  It  le  ultimately  self-defeat- 


ing to  "fight  fire  with  fire,"  that  you  cannot 
defend  vour  values  in  a  manner  that  does 
violence' to  those  values  without  destroying 
the  very  thing  you  are  trying  to  defend.  They 
understand,  as  our  policy  makers  do  not. 
that  when  American  soldiers  are  sent,  in  the 
name  of  freedom,  to  sustain  corrupt  dictators 
in  a  civil  war,  that  when  the  CIA  subverts 
student  organizations  to  engage  In  propa- 
ganda activities  abroad,  or  when  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Is  used  by  the  Pentagon  to 
finance  secret  arms  sales  abroad,  damage- 
perhaps  irreparable  damage— is  being  done 
to  the  verv  v.ilues  that  are  meant  to  be  de- 
fended The  critics  understand,  as  our  policy 
makers  do  not,  that,  through  the  undemo- 
cratic expedients  we  have  adopted  for  the 
defense  of  American  democracy,  we  are  weak- 
ening it  to  a  degree  that  Is  beyond  the  re- 
sources of  our  bitterest  enemies. 

Nor  do  the  dissenters  accept  the  romantic 
view  that  a  nation  Is  powerless  to  choose  the 
role  It  will  play  in  the  world,  that  some 
mystic  force  of  history  or  destiny  requires 
a  "powerful  nation  to  be  an  Imperial  nation, 
dedicated  to  what  Paul  Goodman  calls  the 
"empty  system  of  power." »  to  the  pursuit  of 
power  without  purpose,  philosophy  or  com- 
passion. Thev  do  not  accept  the  Hegelian  con- 
cept of  history  as  something  out  of  control, 
as  something  that  happens  to  us  rather  than 
something  that  we  make.  They  do  not  accept 
the  view  that,  because  other  great  nations 
have  pursued  power  for  Its  own  sake — a  pur- 
suit which  invariably  has  ended  In  decline 
or  disaster — America  must  do  the  same.  They 
think  we  have  some  choice  about  our  own 
future  and  that  the  best  basis  for  exercising 
that  choice  is  the  values  on  which  this  re- 
public was  founded, 

Tlie  critics  of  our  current  course  also 
challenge  the  contention  that  the  traditional 
methods  of  foreign  policy  are  safe  and  pru- 
dent and  realistic.  They  are  understandably 
skeptical  of  their  wise  and  experienced  elders 
who,  m  the  name  of  jirudence,  caution 
against  any  departure  from  the  tried  and 
true  methods  that  have  led  In  this  century 
to  Sarajevo.  Munich  and  Die  Blen  Fhu.  They 
think  that  the  methods  of  the  past  have 
been  tried  and  found  wanting,  and  two  world 
wars  attest  powerfully  to  their  belief.  Most 
of  all,  they  think  that.  In  this  first  era  of 
human  history  In  which  man  has  acquired 
weapons  which  threaten  his  entire  species 
with  destruction,  safety  and  prudence  and 
realism  require  us  to  change  the  rules  of  a 
dangerous  and  discredited  game,  to  try  as 
we  have  never  tried  before  to  civilize  and 
humanize  International  relations,  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  civilization  and  humanity 
but  for  the  sake  of  survival. 

Even  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  an  Im- 
perial role  for  the  United  States  would  prob- 
ably agree  that  the  proper  objective  of  our 
foreign  policy  is  the  fostering  of  a  world 
environment  In  •.  hlch  we  can,  with  reason- 
able securltv,  devote  our  main  energies  to 
the  realization  of  the  values  of  our  own 
society.  This  does  not  require  the  adoption 
or  Imposition  of  these  values  on  anybody, 
but  It  does  require  us  so  to  conduct  ourselves 
that  our  society  does  not  seem  hateful  and 
repugnant  to  others. 

At  present  much  of  the  world  is  repelled  by 
America  and  what  America  seems  to  stand 
for  In  the  world.  Both  In  our  foreign  affairs 
and  in  our  domestic  life  we  convey  an  Image 
of  violence;  I  do  not  care  very  much  about 
images  as  distinguished  from  the  things  they 
reflect,  but  this  Image  Is  rooted  In  reality. 
Abroad  we  are  engaged  In  a  savage  and  un- 
successful war  against  poor  people  In  a  small 
and  backward  nation.  At  home— largely  be- 
cause of  the  neglect  resulting  from  twenty- 
five  years  of  preoccupation  with  foreign  In- 
volvements— our  cities  are  exploding  In 
violent  protest  against  generations  of  social 


1  Irving  Krlstol,  "American  Intellectuals 
and  Foreign  Policy."  Foreign  Affairs,  July 
1967,  pp.  602,  605. 
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Injustice.  America,  which  only  a  few  years 
a^o  seemed  lo  the  world  to  be  a  model  of 
democracy  and  social  Justice,  has  become  a 
symbol  of  violence  and  undisciplined  p<3wer 
".  .  .  it  Is  excellent."  wrote  Shakespeare, 
"to  have  a  giant's  strenfjth;  but  It  is  tyriin- 
nous  to  use  it  like  a  giant."  '  By  using  our 
power  like  a  giant  we  are  fostering  a  world 
environment  which  is.  to  put  it  mildly,  un- 
congenial to  our  society  By  our  undisciplined 
use  of  physical  power  we  have  divested  our- 
selves of  a  greater  power  the  power  of  exam- 
ple. How,  fur  example,  can  we  commend 
peaceful  compromise  to  the  Arabs  and  the 
Israelis  when  we  are  unwilling  to  suspend  our 
relentless  bombing  of  North  Vietnam?  How 
can  we  commend  democratic  social  reform  to 
Latin  America  when  Newark,  Detroit,  and 
Milwaukee  are  providing  explosive  evidence 
of  our  own  inadquate  efforts  at  democratic 
social  reform'  H  'W  cm  we  commend  the  free 
enterprise  system  to  Asians  and  Africans 
when  In  our  own  country  It  has  produced 
vast,  chaotic,  noisy,  dangerous  and  dirty  ur- 
ban complexes  while  poisoning  the  very  air 
and  land  and  water:"  There  may  come  a  time 
when  Americana  will  again  be  able  to  com- 
mend their  country  as  an  example  to  the 
world  and.  more  in  hope  than  confidence.  I 
retain  my  faith  that  there  will,  but  to  do  so 
right  at  this  moment  would  take  more  gall 
than  I  have 

Far  from  building  a  safe  world  environ- 
ment for  AmtTlcan  values,  our  war  In  Viet- 
nam and  the  domestic  deterioration  which 
It  has  aggravated  are  creating  a  most  unc^m- 
genlal  world  atmosphere  for  American  ideas 
and  values  The  world  has  no  need,  In  this 
age  of  nationalism  and  nuclear  weapons,  for 
a  new  imperial  power,  but  there  is  a  great 
need  of  moral  leadership— by  which  I  mean 
the  leadership  of  decent  example  That  role 
could  be  ours  but  we  have  vacated  the  field, 
and  all  that  has  kept  the  Russians  from 
filling  It  is  their  own  lack  of  imagination. 

At  the  same  time,  as  we  have  noted,  and 
of  even  gre.iter  lundamental  importance,  our 
purposeless  and  undisciplined  use  of  power  Is 
causing  a  profound  controversy  In  our  own 
society.  Thi.<!  m  a  way  Is  something  to  be 
proud  of  We  h.ive  sickened  but  not  suc- 
cumbed and  Just  as  a  he.Uthy  body  tights 
disease,  we  are  lighting  the  alien  concept 
which  Is  being  thrust  upon  us.  not  by  history 
but  by  our  policy  makers  In  the  Department 
of  Stote  and  the  Pentagon.  We  are  proving 
the  strength  oi  the  Americ m  dream  by  re- 
sisting the  dream  of  an  imperuil  debtln;.  We 
are  demonstrating  the  validity  of  our  tra- 
ditional values  by  the  difficulty  we  are  having 
In  betraying  them 

The  principal  defenders  of  these  values  are 
our  remarkable  soungcr  generation,  some- 
thing of  whose  spirit  Is  expressed  In  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  an  American  soldier 
in  Vietnam  Speaking  ut  the  ph-jny  propi- 
ganda  on  both  sides,  and  then  of  the  savage- 
ry of  the  war,  or  the  people  he  describes  as 
the  "real  casuilties  —  the  farmers  .md  the.r 
families  in  the  Delta  mangled  by  air  strikes 
and  the  villagers  here  killed  .ind  burned  out 
by  our  friendly  Korean  mercenaries" — this 
young  soldier  tlipii   a-ks    '  whatever  h.is 

become  of  our  dream'  Where  is  that  America 
that  opposed  tyrannies  at  e\ery  turn,  without 
Inquiring  first  whether  some  particular  forms 
of  tyranny  might  be  of  use  to  us''  Of  the 
three  rights  which  men  have,  the  first,  as  I 
recall,  was  the  right  to  life  How  then  have 
we  come  to  be  killing  so  many  In  such  a 
dubious  cause'  ' 

IT     THE    SICK    SOCIETY 

While  the  death  toll  mounts  in  Vietnam, 
It  Is  mounting  too  in  the  war  at  home  Dur- 
ing a  single  week  of  July  1967,  164  Americans 
were  killed  and  1.442  wounded  In  Vietnam. 
while   65    Americans    were    killed    and    2.100 


•  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  11,  Scene  2,  Line 
107. 


were  wounded  In  city  riots  In  the  United 
States  We  are  truly  fighting  a  two-front  war 
and  doing  badly  In  both  Each  war  feeds  on 
the  other  and,  although  the  President  assures 
us  that  we  have  the  resources  to  win  both 
wars.  In  fact  we  are  not  winning  either 
Together  the  two  wars  have  set  in  motion 
a  process  of  deterioration  in  American  so- 
ciety and  there  ii  no  question  that  each 
of  the  two  crises  Ls  heightened  by  the  impact 
of  the  other.  Not  only  does  the  Vietnam  war 
divert  human  and  material  resources  from 
our  festering  cltlesi  not  only  does  It  foster 
the  conviction  on  the  part  of  slum  Negroes 
that  their  country  is  indlfTirent  Ui  their 
plight  In  addition  the  war  feeds  the  idea  of 
violence  as  a  way  of  solving  problems  If,  as 
Mr  Rusk  tells  us,  only  the  rain  of  bombs 
can  bring  Ho  Chi  Minh  to  reitson,  why  should 
not  the  same  principle  apply  at  home?  Why 
should  not  riots  and  snipers'  bullets  bring 
the  white  man  to  an  awareness  of  the  Negro's 
plight  when  peaceful  program.s  for  housing 
and  Jobs  and  training  have  been  more  rhet- 
oric than  reality?  Ugly  and  shocking 
thoughts  are  in  the  American  air  and  they 
were  forged  in  the  Vietnam  crucible  Black 
power  extremists  talk  of  "wars  of  liberation" 
In  the  urban  ghettoes  of  America.  A  cartoon 
In  a  London  newspaper  showed  two  Negro 
soldiers  in  batt:f  In  Vietnam  wiih  one  saying 
to  the  other:  "This  Is  going  to  be  great  train- 
ing (i-r  civilian  lite." 

The  e.Tect  of  domestic  violence  on  the 
chances  for  peace  In  Vietnam  may  turn  out 
to  be  no  less  damaging  than  the  Impact  of 
the  war  on  events  at  home  With  their 
limited  knowledge  of  the  United  States,  the 
Vletcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  may 
regard  the  urbar  rl'ts  as  a  harbinger  of  Im- 
pending breakdown  and  eventual  American 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  warranting 
stepped  up  warfare  and  an  uncompromlsme; 
position  on  negotiations.  It  is  possible  that 
the  several  opportunities  to  negotiate  which 
our  government  has  let  pass,  must  recently 
last  winter,  could  not  now  be  retrieved 
Some  eighteen  months  ago  General  Maxwell 
Taylor  said  In  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Comml'tee  that  the  war 
was  being  prolonged  by  domestic  dissent 
That  dissent  was  based  In  part  on  appre- 
hension as  to  the  effects  of  the  war  on  our 
domestic  life.  Now  the  war  Is  being  prolonged 
by  the  domestic  deterioration  which  h.as  in 
fact  occurred  and  It  Is  doubtful  that  all  of 
the  dissenters  In  America,  even  If  they 
wanted  to.  as  they  certainly  do  not.  could 
give  the  enemy  a  fraction  of  the  aid  and 
comfort  that  has  been  given  him  by  Newark, 
Detroit  and  Milwaukee. 

An  unnecessary  and  Immoral  war  deserves 
in  Its  own  right  to  be  liquidated;  when  Its 
effect  in  addition  Is  the  aggravation  of  grave 
problems  and  the  corrosion  of  values  in  our 
own  society,  its  liquidation  under  terms  of 
reasonable  and  honorable  compromise  Is 
do'ibly  Imperative  Our  country  Is  being 
weakened  by  a  grotesque  inversion  of  priori- 
ties, the  effects  of  which  are  becoming  clear 
to  more  and  m  >re  Americans — in  the  Con- 
gress, in  the  press  and  In  the  country  at 
laree  Even  the  Washington  Post,  a  news- 
paper which  ha-s  obsequiously  supported  the 
Administration's  policy  In  Vle'nam,  took 
note  in  a  recent  editorial  of  the  'ugly  Image 
of  a  world  policeman  Incapable  of  policing 
Itself  "  as  against  the  "absolute  necessity  of  a 
sound  domestic  base  for  an  effective  foreign 
policy.  "  and  then  commented  "We  are  con- 
fronted simultaneously  with  an  urgent 
domestic  crisis  and  an  urgent  foreign  crisis 
and  our  commitments  to  both  are  clear.  We 
should  deal  with  both  with  all  the  energy 
and  time  and  resources  that  may  be  re- 
quired. But  if  the  moment  ever  arises  when 
we  cannot  deal  adequately  and  effectively 
with  both,  there  is  no  shame — and  some 
considerable  logic — In  making  It  plain  be- 
yond  a  doubt   that  our   first  consideration 


and  our  first  priority  rests  with  the  security 
of  the  stockade."  ' 

Commenting  on  the  same  problem  of 
priorities,  Mayor  Cavanaugh  of  Detroit  said; 

"What  will  it  profit  this  country  If  we, 
say,  put  our  man  on  the  moon  by  1970  and 
at  the  same  time  you  can't  walk  down  Wood- 
ward Avenue  in  this  city  without  some  fear 
of  violence? 

"And  we  may  be  able  to  pacify  every  vU- 
lage  In  Vietnam,  over  a  period  of  years,  but 
what  good  does  It  do  If  we  can't  pacify  the 
American  cities? 

"What  I  am  saying  ...  Is  that  our  priori- 
ties In  this  country  are  all  out  of  balance  .  ,  . 
Maybe  Detroit  wiis  a  watershed  this  weelt 
in  American  history  and  It  might  uell  be 
that  out  of  the  ashes  of  this  city  comes  the 
national  resolve  to  do  far  more  than  any- 
thing we  have  done  In  tlie  past.'" 

Priorities  are  reflected  in  the  things  we 
spend  money  on  Far  from  being  a  dry  ac- 
counting of  bookkeepcr.s.  a  nation's  budget  Is 
full  of  moral  implications;  It  tells  what  a 
society  cares  about  and  what  It  does  not  care 
about;  It  tells  what  Its  values  are. 

Here  are  a  few  statistics  on  America's  val- 
ues Since  1946  we  have  spent  o\er  $1,578 
billion  through  our  regular  national  budget. 
Of  this  amount  over  $904  billion,  or  57  29  per- 
cent of  the  total,  have  cone  for  military 
power.  By  contrast,  less  than  $96  billion,  or 
6  08  percent,  were  spent  on  "social  func- 
tions" including  education,  health,  labor  and 
we'-fare  programs,  housing  and  community 
development.  The  Administration's  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1968  calls  for  almost  $76  bil- 
lion to  be  spent  on  the  military  and  only  $15 
billion  for  "social  function?" 

I  would  not  say  that  we  have  .--hown  our- 
selves to  v.'tlue  weapons  five  or  ten  times  fa 
much  as  we  value  domestic  social  need?,  as 
the  figures  suggest;  certainly  much  of  our 
military  spending  has  been  necsFltated  by 
genuine  requiremfnts  of  national  security 
I  think,  however,  that  we  have  embraced  the 
necessity  with  excessive  enthusl.irm.  that 
the  Congress  ha.s  been  all  too  wlllinp  to  pro- 
vide unlimited  sums  for  the  military  and  not 
really  very  reluctant  at  nil  to  offset  these 
costs  to  a  very  small  degree  by  cutting  away 
funds  for  the  poverty  propram  and  urban 
renewal,  for  rent  supplements  for  the  poor 
and  even  for  a  program  to  help  protect  slum 
children  from  being  bitten  by  rat?  Twenty 
million  dollars  a  year  to  eliminate  rats— 
about  one  one-hundredth  of  the  monthly  cost 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam — would  not  eliminate 
slum  riots  buf.  as  Tom  Wicker  has  written, 
"It  would  only  suggest  that  somebody 
cared  " ''  The  discrepancy  of  attitudes  tells  at 
le.ist  a.=  much  about  our  national  values  as 
the  discrepancy  of  dollars 

in.    THE    REGENERATIVE    POWER    OF    TOUTH 

While  the  country  sickens  for  lack  of  moral 
leadership,  a  most  remarkable  younger  gen- 
eration has  taken  up  the  standard  of  Amer- 
ican Idealism  Unlike  so  many  of  their  elders, 
they  have  perceived  the  fraud  and  sham  In 
American  life  and  are  unequivocally  reject- 
ing it  Some,  the  hippies,  have  simply  with- 
drawn, and  while  we  may  regret  the  loss  of 
their  energies  and  their  sense  of  decency,  we 
can  hardly  palnsay  their  evaluation  of  the 
state  of  society.  Others  of  our  voiitn  are  sar- 
donic .ind  skeptical,  not.  I  think,  because 
they  do  not  want  Ideals  but  because  they 
want  the  genuine  article  and  will  not  tol- 
erate fraud  Others— students  who  wrestle 
virlth  their  consciences  about  the  draft, 
soldiers  who  wrestle  with  their  consciences 
about  the  war.  Peace  Corps  volunteers  who 
strive  to  light  the  spark  of  human  dignity 
among  the  poor  of  India  or  Brazil,  and  VISTA 
volunteers  who  try  to  do  the  same  for  our 
own     poor    In    Harlem     or    Appilachla — are 
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striving  to  keep  alive  the  traditional  values 
of  American  democracy. 

They  are  not  really  radical,  these  young 
Idealists,  no  more  radical,  that  Is,  than  Jef- 
ferson's Idea  of  freedom,  Lincoln's  Idee,  of 
equahty,  or  Wilson's  Idea  of  a  peaceful  com- 
munity of  nations.  Some  of  them.  It  Is  true, 
are  taking  what  many  regard  as  radical  ac- 
tion, but  they  are  doing  it  In  defense  of  tra- 
ditional values  and  In  protest  against  the 
radical  departure  from  those  values  em- 
bodied In  the  Idea  of  an  Imperial  destiny  for 
.\merii.-a. 

The  focus  of  their  protest  Is  the  war  In 
Vietnam  and  the  measure  of  their  Integrity 
is  the  fortitude  with  which  they  refused  to 
be  deceived  about  it.  By  striking  contrast 
with  the  young  Germans  who  accepted  the 
Nazi  e\ll  because  the  values  of  their  soci- 
ety had  disintegrated  and  they  had  no  nor- 
mal frame  of  reference,  these  young  Amer- 
icans are  demonstrating  the  vitality  of 
American  values.  They  are  demonstrating 
that,  while  their  country  Is  capable  of  act- 
ing falsely  to  Itself,  It  cannot  do  so  without 
internal  disruption,  without  calling  forth 
the  regenerative  counterforce  of  protest 
from  Amenci.ns  v,ho  are  willing  to  act  In 
defDiise  of  the  principles  they  were  brought 
up  to  believe  In. 

The  spirit  of  this  regenerative  generation 
has  been  richly  demonstrated  to  me  In  let- 
ters from  student  leaders,  from  former  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  and  from  soldiers  fighting 
in  Vietnam.  I  quoted  from  one  earlier  In  my 


remarks.  Another  letter  that  Is  both  strik- 
ing and  representative  was  written  by  an 
officer  still  in  Vietnam.  He  wrote; 

"For  eleven  years  I  was,  before  this  war,  a 
Regular  commissioned  officer — a  professional 
military  man  in  name  and  spirit;  now — in 
name  only.  To  fight  well  (as  do  the  VC),  a 
soldier  must  believe  In  his  leadership.  I,  and 
many  I  have  met,  have  lost  faith  In  ours. 
Since  I  hold  that  duty  to  conscience  is 
higher  than  duty  to  the  administration  ( not 
'country'  as  cry  the  nationalists),  I  declined 
a  promotion  and  have  resigned  my  commis- 
sion, I  am  to  be  discharged  on  my  return, 
at  which  time  I  hope  to  contribute  In  some 
way  to  the  search  for  peace  In  Vietnam." 

Some  years  ago  Archibald  MacLelsh  char- 
acterized the  American  people  as  follows; 

"Races  didn't  bother  the  Americans,  They 
were  something  a  lot  better  than  any  race. 
They  were  a  People.  They  were  the  first  self- 
constituted,  self-declared,  self-created  Peo- 
ple in  the  history  of  the  world.  And  their 
manners  were  their  own  business.  And  so 
were  their  politics.  And  so,  but  ten  times  so, 
were  their  souls."' 

Now  the  possession  of  their  souls  Is  being 
challenged  by  the  false  and  dangerous  dream 
of  an  imperial  destiny.  It  may  be  that  the 
challenge  will  succeed,  that  America  will 
succumb  to  becoming  a  traditional  empire 
and  win  reign  for  a  time  over  what  must 
surely  be  a  moral  if  not  a  physical  waste- 
land, and  then,  like  the  great  empires  of  the 
past,  will  decline  or  fall.  Or  it  may  be  that 


the  effort  to  create  so  grotesque  an  anach- 
ronism will  go  up  In  flames  of  nuclear 
holocaust.  But  if  I  had  to  bet  my  money  on 
what  Is  going  to  happen.  I  would  bet  on  this 
younger  generation — this  generation  who  re- 
ject the  Inhumanity  of  war  In  a  poor  and 
distant  land,  who  reject  the  poverty  and 
sham  In  their  own  country,  this  generation 
v\'ho  are  telling  their  elders  what  their  elders 
ought  to  have  known,  that  the  price  of  em- 
pire is  America's  soul  and  that  price  Is  too 
high.  

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  11  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  34  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
August  10,  1967,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  August  9,  1967: 

Four  Corners  Regional  Commission 

Orren  Beaty,  Jr.,  of  Arizona,  to  be  Federal 
Cochairman  of  the  Four  Corners  Regional 
Commission. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

OP    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  9.  1967 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  here 
for  the  Record  the  release  that  was 
sent  to  all  news  media  in  my  district,  in 
order  to  alert  our  citizens  to  the  danger 
that  laws  restrictive  of  our  liberties, 
coupled  with  our  police  role  in  the  world, 
now  presents  for  our  Nation.  The  release 
follows : 

Dancer  or  a  Police  State 

Washington,  D.C.  Aug.  5.— All  Americans 
are  deeply  concerned  about  the  violence  In 
our  cities,  the  hostilities  in  Vietnam,  the 
high  cost  of  living,  and  taxes.  But  these  all 
combine  to  make  still  one  more  problem  that 
worries  me  greatly.  The  danger  I  speak  of  Is 
the  danger  that  our  country  may  take  an 
easy  way  out  of  Its  trials  by  turning  grad- 
ually Into  a  police  state. 

You  might  say,  "Mr.  Congressman,  as  a 
loyal  American,  you  should  never  admit  such 
a  possibility  in  our  country."  To  answer  that, 
I  agree  that  America  can  avoid  becoming  a 
police  state,  but  it  can  only  be  done  If  we 
are  honest  enough  to  recognize  the  danger. 

When  in  Vietnam  this  siunmer,  I  Inter- 
viewed Premier  Ky,  telling  him  that  I 
thought  our  involvement  In  Vietnam  and 
bases  in  many  other  countries  might  make 
us  into  a  policeman  for  the  world.  General 
Ky's  answer  was  very  candid.  He  said,  "You 
cant  help  yourselves." 

To  be  a  world  policeman  Is  a  very  costly 
business.  Right  now.  with  the  billions  spent 
for  Vetnam.  and  the  blUlons  that  it  cost  to 
solve  the  problems  In  our  cltlee,  I  believe 
that  we  already  have  too  much  of  a  finan- 
cial burden  to  shoulder.  I  am  thinking  of 


our  expensive  bases  all  over  the  seven  oceans 
and  othei  places,  too.  And  then  they  say  we 
will  need  $33  billion  or  so  for  an  anti-bal- 
listic missile  system. 

The  worst  danger — and  the  reason  I  am 
concerned  about  a  police  state — Is  our  im- 
pulsive desire  to  stamp  out  problems  Instead 
of  working  them  out.  From  sheer  anger,  the 
Congress  is  commencing  to  pass  repressive 
legislation.  Naturally,  this  doesn't  do  the  job 
Intended,  but  It  is  much  worse  than  just 
useless— it  Is  harmful  to  responsible  cltlzena- 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  just  passed 
an  interstate  travel  bill,  for  example — and 
which  I  opposed — that  is  directed  at  people 
who  might  start  a  riot  after  crossing  state 
lines.  In  effect,  this  bill  would  keep  all  kinds 
of  people  who  travel  from  expressing  their 
honest  opinions,  or  counselling  organizations 
they  represent,  such  as  church  and  labor 
groups.  It  would  not  prevent  riots  In  the 
cities,  but  it  would  squelch  our  freedoms.  It 
would  be  truly  "police-state"  legislation. 

Another  bill  of  the  same  angry  kind  Is  the 
flag  desecration  bill.  Aimed  at  a  dozen  or  so 
unbalanced  young  men  who  have  burned  the 
flag  on  a  few  occasions.  It  would  permit  any- 
one with  a  grudge  against  you  to  hale  you 
into  Federal  Court  for  acts  like  throwing 
away  a  red,  white  and  blue  streamer  after  a 
birthday  party.  Again,  the  small  benefit  of 
catching  a  few  demented  flagburners  would 
not  justify  limiting  the  freedoms  of  us  all. 
That  Is  what  I  mean  by  our  angry  steps 
downhill  into  a  police  state. 

There  are  more  of  these  anger  bills  in  the 
hopper. 

Of  course,  force  is  temporarily  necessary  to 
put  down  the  Instant  violence  in  our  cities. 
(I  will  vote  for  the  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  Act  which  Is  now  on  the 
floor  of  Congress.)  Yet  It  Is  a  great  mistake 
for  Americans  to  believe  they  can  deal 
permanently  with  tremendous  social  prob- 
lems like  those  In  Vietnam  or  In  the  Amer- 
ican cities  by  perpetual  force  and  policing. 
It  Isn't  fair  to  our  soldiers  or  to  our  law 
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officers.  For  the  problems  are  not  wholly  mlll- 
t  iry  and  police  problems. 

In  Vietnam  we  are  beginning  to  see  that  we 
don't  have  much  ability  to  cope  with  the 
problem  there.  It  Is  only  In  part  a  military 
problem.  It  is  also  a  political  problem.  The 
very  fact  that  we  have  been  asleep  to  the 
situation  In  our  cities  ought  to  tell  us  that 
we  are  not  fuly  qualified  to  understand  a 
place  so  far  and  strange  as  Vletn.im.  I  hope 
we  are  humble  enough  to  real'ze  that  we 
cannot  make  over  an  ancient  cu.ture  10. COO 
miles  away.  Instead,  we  have  to  admit  that 
our  pocketbook  isn't  bottomless,  and  decide 
where  our  resources  should  be  concentrated. 

There  are  other  reasons,  besides,  why  we 
should  not  continue  acting  as  a  lone  police- 
man in  the  world.  America  Is  already  re- 
sented by  our  old  allies  who  have  no  demo- 
cratic voice  in  choosing  us  to  t  •  the  police- 
man for  everyone.  As  we  spend  money  for 
more  police  actions  around  the  world,  it  will 
place  more  strain  on  our  economy  and  cut 
down  on  necessities  for  our  families.  In  fact, 
being  a  pwUceman  overseas  will  place  such 
pressures  on  our  society  that  It  will  require 
us  to  be  even  more  of  a  policeman  at  home, 
with  ration  cards,  wage  and  price  ceilings 
and  suppression  of  dissent. 

Instead  of  becoming  a  policeman  overseas, 
I  hope  we  will  put  our  American  home  prob- 
lems first.  Our  poverty-level  families, 
whether  rural  or  in  cities,  need  our  help 
before  we  waste  our  wealth  on  bombing  for- 
eign people.  More  effort  is  necessary  for  re- 
habilitation of  the  cities  so  that  the  people 
there  won't  continue,  out  of  desperation,  to 
burn  their  own  homes. 

Solving  the  problem  of  our  cities  by  force 
alone  would  also  be  a  very  expensive  way  of 
life,  if  continued  for  long.  The  cost  of  the 
necessary  police,  the  constant  danger  due  to 
resentment  within  racial  minorities,  and  the 
hideous  fact  that  "America  the  Beautiful" 
woiild  have  to  live  with  this  armed  cancer  In 
her  great  cities — all  of  these  argue  against 
continuing  to  exist  with  half  of  oUr  country 
an  armed  camp.  This  kind  of  a  solution  In 
our  cities  might  very  easily  lead  to  use  of 
identification  cards,  limitation  of  travel  »nd 
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other  restricnon  of  individual  liberties.  This 
Is  the  shameful  way  of  doing  In  South  Africa, 
where  the  white  and  black,  communities  are 
now  segregated. 

Every  white  American  ought  to  admit  in 
his  heart  that  possibly  he  has  been  too  stand- 
offlah  with  members  of  other  races.  In  the 
future,  we  must  be  willmg  to  sell  our  homes 
to  them.  We  must  inv:ie  chem  Into  our  fra- 
ternal organizations  and  our  nre  comniinles. 
We  must  help  ihem  with  their  needs,  such  as 
recreational  places  for  their  teenagers  eve- 
nings and  weekends.  Such  help  can  be  given 
by  Individual.?  in  communities.  It  doesn  t 
depend  entirely  on  Federal  aid. 

I  cannot  warn  affluent  Americans  too 
much.  Let  us  not  rely  on  a  hard  heart  or  a 
policeman's  billy  as  l.ji'.>;-term  remedies.  Be- 
ware of  angrv  people  who  offer  hard-bitten 
solutions.  There  are  all  too  many  people 
talking  this  way.  In  the  end  It  would  be  our 
undoing. 

The  two  billion  underfed  and  under- 
privileged people  m  this  world  will  not  allow 
us  to  stay  a  policeman  for  long.  They  will 
find  cnouiTh  f'jrce  to  c^urit^r  us  If  we  per- 
sist In  placing  our  faith  in  force  alone  All 
through  history  the  multitudes  have  over- 
come those  who  kept  them  down.  That  Is 
why  I  am  r-oncerncd  that  we  do  not  perma- 
nently take  the  policeman  role  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  but  lind  a  way  to  help  those 
at  home  and  those  abroad  who  are  rebelling. 
Even  though  thev  may  be  vicious  and  violent 
at  times,  let  u.s' admit  that  they  may  also 
have  a  little  reason  and  a  little  Justice  on 
their  side.  If  we  recognize  this,  most  cer- 
tainly we  will  come  through  the  ordeals  of 
this  present  a>;e.  and.  above  all.  preserve 
American  Democriry 


The  Kee  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or    WEST    VIRG1NI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  9,  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude last  week's  public  service  television 
and  radio  newsca.st.  "The  Kee  RejKirt." 
The  subject  discu.'^.sed  Is  our  space  pro- 
gram. 

This  Is  Jim  Kee,  bringing  you  the  Kee  Re- 
port. 

The  tragic  death  last  January  of  three 
astronauts  in  a  spacecraft  Are  set  ott  a  searL-h- 
Ing  review  of  our  entire  space  program  which 
Is  still  underway 

I  believe  this  pause  Is  widely  approved  by 
the  public  Certainly,  c^ery  engineering  de- 
fect should  be  remedlrd  and  the  margin  for 
human  erriir  reduced  to  a  minimum  before 
brave  men  once  again  try  to  conquer  the 
■Jcies  In  th-ir  tiny  spacecraft. 

But  while  this  engineering  review  Is  under- 
way, and  manned  flights  have  been  tem- 
porarily suspended,  this  is  a  good  time  to  ex- 
ainlne  the  entire  space  program  and  the  rea- 
son for  its  existence 

The  outer  space  program  costs  money,  lota 
of  money  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive pruer  ins  ••v.-r  viiidertaken  by  t'ncle 
Sam  and  the  cost  will  increase  as  the  Apollo 
Mocnfllglit  Pri>s;ram  gets  into  full  swing 
There  are  many  who  believe  these  costs 
should  be  dr.istirally  reduced  and  the  money 
spent  instead  'in  an  expanded  War  on  Pov- 
erty. Behind  this  idea  is  the  mistaken  belief 
that  the  exploration  of  outer  space  Is  n"th- 
Ing  more  than  a  presUge  race  with  Soviet 
Russia. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  view  is  entirely 
wrong.  The  space  race  is  more  than  a  luxury 


It  Is,  in  fact,  a  grim  military  necessity,  the 
neglect  of  which  would  threaten  the  survival 
of  the  United  SUtes,  A  distinguished  citizen 
recently  offered  the  best  yardstick  for  meas- 
uring its  worth.  He  said  the  real  test  is  not 
what  the  project  costs,  but  what  the  cost 
would  be  If  we  failed  to  compete. 

'-he  answer  is  nbvious.  Within  a  few  ye.irs, 
manned  p.atforms  will  orbit  the  globe.  If 
they  carried  Communist  nuclear  weapons, 
these  flying  platforms  could  be  the  most 
devastating  weapons  in  human  history. 

It  was  disclosed  recently  that  President 
Johnson  believes  the  pictures  already  taken 
by  our  space  satellites  are  almost  priceless 
from  the  standpoint  of  mllit.iry  intelligence. 
Since  it  started  about  ten  years  ago,  the 
space  program  has  cost  about  $40  billion. 
The  Chief  Executive  believes  that  the  pic- 
tures we  now  have  may  be  worth  ten  times 
that  amount  la  terms  of  national  safety. 
That  both  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Rus- 
sia employ  these  high-flying  camera  spies  Is 
an  open  secret. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  satellites,  this 
country  was  furced  to  rely  on  other  methods 
of  obtaining  intelligence.  You  may  recall 
that  an  airplane  called  the  U-2,  while  en- 
gaged in  an  intelligence  mls.slon,  was  shot 
down  over  Russia  about  seven  years  ago.  If 
you  wonder  why  sucli  projects  are  necessary, 
the  answer  is  easy.  It  was  another  of  these 
high-flying  planes  which  a  few  years  later 
spotted  the  Soviet  missile  build-up  in  Cuba 
and  alerted  this  country  to  the  gravest  danger 
in  American   history. 

Our  military  intplllgence  experts  now 
'..ice  the  problem  of  estimating  what  waillke 
preparations,  aimed  at  our  country,  are  tak- 
ing place  behind  the  iron  curtain.  The  satel- 
lite spy  pictures  disclosed  that  many  previ- 
ous estimates  were  far  off.  The  result  waa  we 
were  doing  many  things  which  were  unneeded 
and  neglecting  other  things  which  needed  to 
be  done    This  situation  has  been  c<3rrected. 

The  space  program  will  produce  many 
peacetime  benefits  of  great  value  to  all  man- 
kind. But  Its  primary  purpose  is  to  save  our 
country  from  destruction. 

Thank  you  for  listening 


suffered  a  loss  that  cannot  be  replaced 
and  I  hope  that  they  find  some  solace  in 
the  knowledge  that  Robert  L.  Zwerlein 
died  while  serving  his  country. 


YouDg  and  Valiant  American  Die*  Aboard 
U.S.S.  "Forrcital" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

UK 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 
Wcdnei^day.  August  9.  1967 

Mr.  WOLFF  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  all 
f^reatly  .shocked  and  saddened  by  the  re- 
cent fire  aboard  the  US  S.  Forrcstal. 
Amon«  the  youns;  and  valiant  Americans 
fatally  injured  In  that  tracic  blaze  was 
Navy  Airman  Robt-rt  L  Zwerlein.  2'..  the 
son  of  Mr  and  Mrs.  Willi.^m  Zwerloin, 
of  49  Shore  Road.  Port  Washinpton,  NY. 

Robert  L  Zwerlein  voluntcorcd  to  serve 
his  countiy  and  ended  up  paying  the 
greatest  possible  service  He  gave  his  life 
while  in  a  war  zone  defending  the  prin- 
ciples we  hold  so  dearly 

Robert  L.  Zwerlein  wa^  a  rraduate  of 
Port  Washington  Hish  School  and  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Port  Wasliington 
Volunteer  Fire  Department.  Today  In  a 
funeral  that  cast  a  pall  over  all  of  Port 
Washin.:;t()n.  Robert  L.  Zwerlein  was 
burlrd  and  honored  by  his  many  friends 
and  his  family  To  these  people  we  can 
do  little  more  than  expre.ss  our  most  sin- 
cere and  deepest  condoleiices.  They  have 


Speech  of  Hon.  W.  M.  Tuck,  of  Virginit 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

OF    VIRGIN  I.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  9,  1967 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day night.  August  5,  1967, 1  had  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  the  banquet  at  the  an- 
nual meeting,'  of  the  Vi.fnnia  A.-.sociation 
of  Commonwealth's  Attorneys  &■  the 
Cavalier  Hotel  at  Virginia  Beach.  I  heard 
one  of  the  finest  speeches  it  has  ever  been 
my  good  fortune  to  hear. 

The  speech  of  the  occasion  was  deliv- 
ered by  the  Honorable  W.  M.  Tuck, 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of 
Virginia.  He  gave  an  outstanding  presen- 
tation of  the  situation  now  confronting 
the  people  of  America.  In  addition,  he 
pointed  out  the  pathways  that  have  led  to 
the  deplorable  crisis  now  facing  our  Na- 
tion. He  placed  the  blame  where  it  should 
be.  He  gave  .sound  doctrine  which,  If  fol- 
lowed, I  am  -sure  v.ould  place  this  Nation 
back  on  the  right  track.  I  subscribe  to  his 
message  wholeheartedly. 

Representative  Took  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing statesmen  of  America.  He  has 
spent  almost  all  of  his  adult  life  render- 
ing ser%-lce  to  his  home  county,  his  Stale, 
and  his  Nation.  He  is  admired  and  loved 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Virginia.  He  rerved  in  the  legisla- 
tive halls  of  Virginia  with  distinction. 
He  was  one  of  the  great  Governors  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Many  crises  arose 
during  his  occupancy  of  the  governor- 
ship He  met  every  one  of  them  with  a 
firm  hand  and  the  wi.sdom  of  a  Solo- 
mon Rcpre.-^entative  Tuck  has  served  in 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  with  honor 
and  distinction.  Everyone  here  admires 
his  abihty.  his  graciousness,  and  his 
integrity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  all  the 
MemlK-r.'  of  this  body  the  great  speech 
that  Repre.-^entative  Tucn  made  last  Sat- 
urday night  and  which  I  am  including 
along  with  my  remarks.  The  speech  is  as 
follow.'^; 

REMAIIK.S  OF  CONCRFSSMAN   WILLIAM  M.  TCCK. 

De-vmcrat.  of  Virginia,  at  Anni'al  Meet- 
ing or  THE  Virginia  /Vssociation  of  Com- 

MONWEALTHS  ATTORNFVS  AT  CAVALIER  HO- 
TEL, Virginia  Beach,  Va  .  August  5,  1967 
I  am  greatly  pleased  to  be  Invited  to  visit 
and  address  the  Virginia  Association  of  C^'m- 
monwealth's  Attornevs.  .Although  whenever  I 
have  appeared  in  criminal  c.^ses  It  has  been 
on  the  side  of  the  defense,  nevertheless  we 
do  have  a  common  lntere.=  t.  for  the  lejt.U  pro- 
fession Is  the  tie  that  binds  us  together.  I 
am  very  proud  to  be  Included  in  such  a  fra- 
ternity. I  will  never  forget  the  pride  that 
came  to  me  when  I  learned  that  I  had  passed 
•he  Virginia  State  Bar  E.\amlnat;on  and  was 
lawfullv  entitled  to  hang  out  my  shlngls. 
That  was  many  years  ago  The  Intervening 
years  have  brought  a  myriad  of  social,  gov- 
ernmental, political  and  economic  changes 
The  itovernmental  changes  have  been  the 


most  numerous  and  radical  among  these, 
and  as  a  result  we  are  facing  a  national  crime 
situation  unprecedented  in  this  country.  The 
crime  situation  has  gotten  out  of  hand  and 
unless  we  can  stem  the  tide,  we  may  find 
that  our  country  is  enveloped  In  anarchy. 
Someone  recently  said  that  It  Is  safer  to  walk 
on  the  streets  of  Saigon  than  it  is  on  the 
streets  of  Washington.  The  same  situation 
now  feems  to  obtain  in  many  other  princi- 
pal cities  of  America. 

During  the  last  eight  years,  according  to 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  crime 
has  been  increasing  at  a  rate  six  times  faister 
than  our  population.  Figures  for  the  first 
three  months  of  this  year  Indicate  that  the 
number  of  major  crimes  committed  during 
that  period  was  20  per  cent  higher  than  dur- 
ing the  same  period  of  1966.  This  represents 
the  largest  increase  during  the  nine  years 
the  FBI  has  kept  records  on  crime  trends. 

Increases  have  been  reported  in  all  areas 
of  crime,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  In 
cities  and  towns  of  all  sizes.  The  greatest 
Increase  was  in  crimes  of  violence,  which 
were  up  20  per  cent.  Included  In  these  were 
murders,  up  23  per  cent;  forcible  rape,  up  8 
per  cent;  robbery,  up  32  per  cent,  and  ag- 
gravated assault,  up  15  per  cent.  The  overall 
mrrease  in  crime  in  cities  of  100,000  or  more 
was  20  per  cent;  in  the  suburbs,  22  per  cent, 
and  in  rural  areas,  16  per  cent. 

I  cite  these  figures  to  Indicate  to  you  the 
gravity  of  the  crime  situation  that  now  faces 
us  and  the  urgency  that  something  be  done 
about  it.  You  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
the  flnanciai  cost  of  crime  Is  in  excess  of  $27 
billion  per  year  No  method  has  been  de- 
vised, nor  scales  adjusted,  and  none  ever  will 
be,  by  which  to  measure  and  weigh  and  value 
the  tragic  toll  in  human  lives  and  the  In- 
calculable costs  associated  with  fear  and  sus- 
picion which  mark  urban  life  today. 

The  National  Crime  Commission  states  that 
the  total  amount  of  crime  In  the  United 
States  Is  several  times  that  reflected  by  the 
FBI  figures,  which  are  based  only  on  crimes 
reported  to  the  police.  A  survey  of  three 
major  cities  conducted  by  the  Commission 
indicated  that  from  two  to  ten  times  as  much 
cnme  occurs  as  is  reported  to  the  pKDllce. 

The  reason  given  the  surveying  teams  as 
to  why  the  crime  was  not  reported  Is  shock- 
ing. "The  police  could  do  nothing  about  It," 
was  the  most  common  explanation. 

The  sense  of  public  helplessness  reflected 
in  this  statement  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
aspects  of  the  crime  problem  today,  and  It 
has  its  counterpart  In  the  knowledge  rf  law 
ealcrcemer.t  officers  acrofs  the  country  that 
they  lack  essential  support  in  their  efforts  to 
curb  the  spiralling  wave  of  crime. 

A  report  was  prepared  recently  on  police 
recruitment  and  retention  difficulties  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  site  of  our  national 
capital  and  one  of  tlie  worst  crime  spots  In 
America.  This  report  shows  an  Increase  In 
cnme  there  of  39.8  per  cent  over  the  same 
months  l.;st  year,  witli  robberies  for  the 
per.od  rising  liT  3  per  cent. 

In  tills  report  it  is  pointed  out  that  police 
patrolmen  feel  that  they  are  exposed  on  the 
firing  line,  are  left  to  their  own  resources, 
have  no  backing  on  the  part  of  the  District 
government,  .md  are  subject  to  physical 
aisault.  Moreover,  they  suspect  that  members 
of  the  City  administration  are  encouraging 
frivolous  or  m.iliclous  action  against  them  by 
repeatedly  a.'^suring  the  public  how  simple  it 
Is  to  prosecute  or  flle  damage  suits  against 
police  officers. 

The  "atmu.-pliere"  referred  to  In  this  report, 
I  fear,  is  to  be  found  In  many  other  cities  of 
America  Both  State  and  local  police  depart- 
ments are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
Iteep  their  police  force  fully  staffed.  A  recent 
survey  of  24  major  cities  revealed  that  only 
two  of  their  police  departments  were  of  maxi- 
mum strength. 

Certain  politicians  and  sociologists  and  so- 
caikd  civil  rights  advocates  seem  tj  desire  to 
place  tiie  blame  for  the  racial  nets  now  run- 


ning rampant  through  the  land  on  the  law- 
abiding  citizens  of  America  for  having  per- 
mitted certain  conditions  to  exist  in  the 
ghettos  In  the  cities  of  the  country.  All  sen- 
sible people  would  like  to  see  full  employ- 
ment and  would  also  do  what  Is  reasonable 
to  Improve  the  filthy  conditions  referred  to. 
However,  I  would  remind  these  misguided 
zealots  of  Impracticability  that  there  is  little 
relationship,  If  any,  between  impoverished 
circumstances  and  criminal  behavior.  Evi- 
dence Is  overwhelming  that  poverty  does  not 
cause  crime  and  that  elimination  of  poverty 
will  not  prevent  crime.  On  the  contrary,  the 
relationship  between  crime  and  material  con- 
ditions appears  to  be  exactly  the  other  way 
around. 

There  has  been  less  poverty  In  America  In 
1967  than  In  any  previous  year  of  our  history, 
although  one  of  the  concomitants  of  this 
affluence  Is  a  mounting  crime  wave. 

During  the  depression  there  was  less  crime 
In  America  than  there  is  now.  If  the  argu- 
ment of  these  politicians  and  sociologists  Is 
correct,  we  would  have  had  a  genuine  revolu- 
tion all  over  the  country  In  the  depression 
years  of  the  1930's,  and  the  present  pros- 
perous days  of  1967  would  be  marked  with 
unprecedented  peace  and  tranquility. 

The  City  of  Detroit,  scene  of  the  worst 
riot  which  has  ever  occurred  in  America, 
has  often  been  cited  as  having  the  most  effec- 
tive anti-poverty  program  in  the  nation.  The 
wage  conditions  there  as  between  the  races 
Is  the  same  and  probably  exceeds  the  rate  of 
any  other  city  In  America.  The  white  and 
colored  people  In  that  city  Uve  side  U^Tside 
on  the  same  streets.  There  Is  no  segregation 
of  any  sort.  Detroit  Is  the  only  city  In  America 
that  has  two  Negro  members  In  the  United 
States  Congress. 

No  other  city  In  the  last  ten  years  has 
had  so  much  time  and  attention  given  to 
It  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  none  has 
had  so  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  federal 
dollars  poured  into  It.  Businessmen  and  the 
multitudinous  unions  have  sought  to  Im- 
prove the  lot  of  the  Negroes  and  the  poor 
people. 

I  warned  the  American  Congress  In  1957 
and  again  In  1964  that  these  so-called  Civil 
Rights  Bills  would  not  ameliorate  the  racial 
tensions,  but  on  the  other  hand  would 
exacerbate  the  same.  I  cautioned  against 
opening  up  Pandora's  box,  and  I  told  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  time  that  In 
passing  this  legislation  they  were  undertak- 
ing like  Haman  of  old  to  build  a  scaffold 
upon  which  to  hang  Mordecal,  and  reminded 
them  that  Mordecal  was  not  hanged  on  that 
scaffold.  Instead  It  was  Haman  who  was 
hanged  and  Mordecal  was  present  to  witness 
the  ceremony,  and  the  last  scene  that  Ha- 
man's  eyes  looked  upon  as  he  went  down  to 
his  death  was  his  enemy,  Mordecal,  luxurat- 
Ing  In  the  luscious  arms  of  Haman's  para- 
mour. The  very  conditions  which  I  then  pre- 
dicted are  taking  place  now,  and  these  North- 
erners and  Westerners  who  have  been  so 
zealous  to  Improve  conditions  In  the  South 
now  have  their  hands  full  looking  out  for 
themselves. 

These  riots  are  due  largely  to  the  sense- 
less decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  the  actions  of  the  Executive 
Department  of  this  and  several  previous  ad- 
ministrations, and  legislation  recently  passed 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Con- 
gress also  has  its  full  share  of  responsibility, 
not  for  the  laws  It  refused  to  pass,  such  as 
the  anti-rat  law,  but  the  laws  It  did  pass, 
such  as  the  so-called  Civil  Rights  Acts  and 
others.  The  responsibility  lies  with  the  lead- 
ership of  both  our  national  parties.  Both  de- 
serve to  be  rebuked  for  their  shabby  be- 
havior In  playing  politics  with  this  racial 
Issue. 

We  can  recognize  the  early  beginning  of 
the  racial  riots  by  considering  the  occur- 
rences at  Danville  about  four  years  ago.  The 
crisis  which  arose  In  that  peaceful  and  tran- 
quil community  where  the  races  had  lived 
In  harmony  for  centuries  was  precipitated 


by  lawless  agitators  from  out  of  the  State 
who  came  there  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
fomenting  discord  and  strife  and  to  violate 
the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 
This  public  mischief  and  flaunting  of  the 
law  could  have  been  speedily  suppressed  by 
the  local  police  but  for  the  fact  that  agents 
of  the  Executive  Department  came  from 
Washington  to  Danville  and  oonsorted  and 
associated  with  and  counseled  the^e  irre- 
sponsible elements  in  such  a  way  as  to  seek 
to  Intimidate,  to  h.irass,  and  to  Impede  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  the  exercise  of 
their  powers  and  responsibilities.  These  mal- 
contents succeeded  in  agitating  the  sense- 
less minority  of  our  Negroes  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  demonstrations  and  violations  of 
law  were  carried  on  for  weeks. 

The  officers  of  the  City  of  Danville,  par- 
ticularly the  judge  of  the  Corporation  Court, 
the  Commonwe.'illh's  attorney,  the  mayor  of 
the  city,  and  the  chief  of  police,  as  well  as 
the  better  element  of  both  race.?,  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  sensible  solutions  they 
made  of  these  problems  despite  the  handi- 
caps Imposed  by  outsiders. 

No  government  should  surrender  to  the 
threat  of  the  force  of  these  demonstrators, 
rioters,  and  looters.  Tlie  law  should  be  en- 
forced in  such  a  manner  that  no  city  should 
have  to  cope  with  mobs  gathered  on  the 
streets  in  violation  of  State  and  local  laws 
and  court  Injunctions. 

Those  who  would  disturb  the  peace  and 
break  our  laws  must  be  dealt  with  firmly  and 
resolutely  and  In  such  fashion  as  to  make 
them  and  all  others  like  them  know  that  law- 
lessness will  not  be  tolerated  In  any  locality 
In  the  United  States  of  America.  Instead  of 
intimidating,  harassing,  and  Impeding  our 
police  officers,  the  government  at  all  levels, 
local.  State  and  national,  should  let  these 
policemen  know  that  they  are  expected  to 
use  whatever  force  Is  necessary  to  complete 
an  arrest  and  to  subjugate  a  criminal.  At 
the  same  time.  If  help  from  the  State  or  Na- 
tional Government  is  needed,  the  local  au- 
thorities should  be  assured  that  It  will  be 
promptly  forthcoming. 

This  nation  was  founded  on  the  principle 
that  observance  of  the  law  Is  the  eternal  safe- 
guard of  liberty.  Defiance  of  the  law  Is  the 
surest  way  to  tyranny.  Few  laws  are  generally 
loved  by  "all  citizens,  but  they  are  to  be  re- 
spected and  not  resisted.  A  man  may  dis- 
agree with  the  law,  but  he  may  not  disobey 
it.  We  must  have  a  government  of  laws,  not 
of  men. 

We  have  been  repeatedly  warned  by  history 
that  every  society  which  became  lawless  soon 
decayed.  The  first  evidence  of  this  decay  ap- 
peared In  the  toleration  of  disobedience  of 
laws  and  the  judgment  of  the  courts.  There 
now  seems  to  be  existing  in  this  country  a 
planned  course  of  lawlessness  that  has  al- 
ready gotten  out  of  hand  and  which  must 
sureiy  lead  ultimately  to  a  complete  surren- 
der to  lawlessness. 

We  must  forthwith  put  an  end  to  the  prac- 
tice of  minority  group  leaders  who  go  about 
telling  the  dissatisfied  element  that  they 
should  obey  the  laws  they  f;ivv/r  and  violate 
the  ones  they  do  not  like.  These  men  are  a 
danger  to  our  society.  We  have  too  great  a 
country  to  stand  idly  by  and  allow  lawless 
and  Irresponsible  men  to  encourage  lawless 
and  riotous  conduct. 

At  least  one  of  the  central  Issues  in  the 
question  of  law  enforcement  Is  the  relative 
impotence  of  our  system  resulting  primarily 
from  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
particularly  the  Miranda  v.  Arizona  ruling 
regarding  confessions.  Commenting  on  It, 
Quinn  Tamm,  Executive  Director  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
said: 

"We  are  gratified  with  President  Johnson's 
vigorous  Interest  In  having  the  police  fight 
crime.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we  must 
eliminate  the  paradox.  We  cannot  have  one 
hand  of  government  turning  the  key  on  the 
criminal  while  the  other  hand  opens  the  back 
door  for  his  escape  from  punishment." 
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The  Miranda  ruling,  as  you  know,  dictates 
that,  Immediate'.y  upon  apprehension,  al. 
suspects  must  be  Informed  of  their  right  to 
remain  sl'.er.t  and  their  right  to  legal  coun- 
sel, at  public  expense  If  they  are  unable  to 
provide  It  for  therruselves.  These  euldellnes 
are  derived  from  an  Interpretation  ..f  the 
Fifth  Amendment's  provision  that  no  pers  n 
shall  be  con;pe::ed  to  bear  wrness  a^iir.^t 
himself. 

One  of  the  m  :S*  h  :Trendou3  features  of  the 
recent  Suprem.e  Court  decisions  Is  the  fact 
that  this  court,  under  Warren,  for  the  flrst 
time  In  American  history,  has  established 
procedure  f  jr  the  trial  and  conduct  of  crim- 
inal cases  in  State  courts  In  other  words,  the 
effect  of  these  decisions  has  been  to  dlvpst 
all  our  State  c  )urts  of  their  time-honored 
authority  and  powers.  If  this  trend  continues 
unabated,  our  whole  system  of  Jurisprudence 
will  became  federalized. 

Because  of  this  ru.lng.  according  to  an 
article  app-^arlng  In  the  current  issue  of 
Readers  Digest,  a  mother  who  coi:fessed 
to  klllin-,;  her  four-year-old  son  with  a  broom 
stick  h.id  -o  he  reiea-ed,  .^nd  when  she 
thanked  "he  Jud^e  he  rep'.ied,  "Don't  thank 
me.  Th.mk  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
You  killed  the  child  and  you  cu=i;ht  to  go  to 
Jail." 

The  Federal  Government  must  be  com- 
pelled to  stop  coddilng  lawbreakers.  Some 
Jurists  have  raised  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  BiK  of  Rights  Interpretations  by  the 
Supreme  Court  do  not  seriously  affect  the 
delicate  bai.ince  between  the  rights  of  In- 
dividuals and  those  of  society.  The  rights 
of  law-abiding  citizens  should  take  prece- 
dence o'. er  the  rights  of  crlmlnal.s  When  a 
crime  Is  committed,  the  q-uestlo.  In  law 
should  be  whether  or  not  the  accused  is 
guilty  and  what  punishment  Is  merited  and 
not  a  determ, nation  a.-;  to  whether  or  n  ..t  'he 
criminal   had  a  lawyer  before  he  confessed. 

The  .l/i-anda  ruling  has  had  the  eifect  of 
shifting  the  emphasis  In  the  investigation 
of  gTjllt  •:  innocence  from  the  suspect  to  the 
police.  Mv  friend,  the  distinguished  Jud^e 
Alexander  ny.-.'.ofT  of  the  United  S-ates  Dis- 
trict Court  In  Washington,  recently  remarked  i 
"I  must  say  that  I  sometimes  feel,  when 
I  am  trying  a  criminal  case,  as  though  I  am 
in  a  topsv-turvy  world:  I  am  n^t  trvlng  the 
accused,  I  am  trvlng  the  policeman." 

The  Warren  Court  has  lost  sigh"  of  the 
rights  of  the  public  and  the  rights  of  the 
victims  of  these  criminals.  Its  recent  deci- 
sions would  appear  to  be  based  on  the  theorv 
that  socle'v  needs  little  proteCil  "n  fr'.-m 
criminals,  but  criminals  need  much  protec- 
tion from  '.  iw  enforcement  ofHcers 

All  lawyers  and  students  jf  government 
recognize  the  Importance  of  maintaining 
rules  of  evidence  to  protect  the  true  con- 
stitutional rights  of  every  person  accused  of 
crime.  I  would  certainly  not  advocate  the 
abolishment  of  rules  ^f  evidence  that  would 
hamper  a  person  charged  with  crime  In  mak- 
ing an  adequate  defense  We  do  not  wish  to 
have  a  police  state  f.astened  upon  our  coun- 
try. The  acquittal  of  the  Innocent  Is  as  Im- 
portant In  the  building  of  a  law-abiding 
peaceful  and  prosperous  communl*:y  as  is 
the  conviction  of  the  criminal.  Rules  of  evi- 
dence, however,  are  distasteful  where  they 
woric  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  about  the 
acquittal  of  persons  known  to  be  guilty 

The  purpose  of  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice is  the  quest  for  truth.  And.  In  keep'ng 
with  this,  the  test  of  the  validity  of  confes- 
sions is  whether  or  not  they  are  voluntarily 
given.  These  criteria  seem  particularly  appli- 
cable today 

There  are  no  Indications  that  our  law- 
abiding  citizens  need  further  protection  from 
the  police,  while  there  Is  every  Indication 
that  they  need  considerably  more  protection 
from  the  lawless  The  statistics  which  I  re- 
cited make  it  all  too  clear  that  the  need  today 
la  for  stronger  law  enforcement  and  more 
concern  about  the  rights  of  the  law-ablcUng. 


In  his  di.-..-.enting  opinion  concerning  tlie 
.Vfiranda  ruling,  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  comment- 
ed that  the  thrust  of  it  Is  "to  negate  all 
pressures,  to  reinforce  the  nervous  or  Ig- 
norant suspect,  and  ultimately  to  discourage 
any  confession  at  all.  The  aid.  In  short.  Is 
toward  'voluntariness'  In  a  Utopian  sense,  or, 
to  view  It  from  a  different  angle,  voluntari- 
ness with  a  vengeance." 

Enlightening  the  Ignorant,  protecting  tlie 
nervous,  and  supplying  the  indigent  with 
free  legal  counsel  arc  admirable  goals,  but  I 
propose  that  they  are  net  functions  of  the 
criminal  law  of  a  society  which  falls  as  far 
.- hort  of  Utopia  as  does  our  own.  As  the 
s.tuatu<n  now  stands,  these  goals  are  being 
.iccompUshed  at  the  expense  of  police  etfec- 
tiveness  and  public  safety. 

The  Administration  h.is  responded  to  tlie 
crime  crisis  with  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime 
Control  Bill,  which  h.as  been  renamed  the 
L  iw  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  As- 
sistance Bill  by  the  House  Judiciary  Cf<ni- 
mittee  Both  of  thp.=:e  titles  are  .t  misnomer, 
for  it  will  do  neither. 

This  hill  wi  uld  make  a  considerable 
amount  o'.  red°ral  monev  av.iilable  to  St  tte 
and  local  organiza'i  :.s  I  r  ,i  variety  of  pur- 
p.ises  including  Impr  .-.  d  pdlce  equipment, 
construction  of  better  Mcilit  le.^.  reh.abillt.i- 
tlon  programs,  police-community  rol.itlons 
programs,  and  more  research.  But  it  Is  feared 
by  many,  including  myself,  that  It  consti- 
tutes the  first  step  to  feder.,1  control  of  our 
SM'e  and  loc  d  police. 

Thus  I  h.'.ve  grave  doub's  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  tills  approach  First  of  ;.ll.  when  consider- 
ing the  prospect  of  massr. e  federal  aid  to 
State  and  local  law  enforcement,  we  would 
do  well  to  bear  In  mind  the  following  ob- 
servation of  Supreme  Court  Justice  Robert 
H,  J.ickson  In  a  1942  decision  "It  is  hardly 
lick  of  due  process  for  the  Government  to 
regulate  what  It  subsidizes."  This  Is  in  area 
in  which  we  cm  run  no  risk  of  the  possi- 
bility of  any  form  of  federal  regulation,  even 
under  the  g'-ilse  of  the  setting  of  standards. 

The  emphasis  of  the  Administration  bill 
is  on  equipment  and  rehabilitation,  on  re- 
search and  understanding.  The  most  elTectlve 
method  the  Federal  Government  could  em- 
ploy 'o  assist  In  the  suppression  of  crime 
would  l)e  'o  support  the  States  and  localities 
m  their  erTorts  to  enforce  the  law  and  to 
de.  .-.t  from  the  past  practices  of  hindering 
,ind  impeding  them 

The  House  <'f  Representatives  recently 
p.issed  bv  an  overwhelmitig  majority  the 
antl-rlot  bill.  H  R  421  I  Introduced  and  pro- 
posed similar  legislation  In  both  the  88»h 
.md  HDth  Congre.sses.  but  Inasmuch  as  these 
ai;it.itors  were  then  operating  only  in  the 
South,  the  Congress  at  that  time  turned  a 
de\f  eir  and  refu.sed  even  to  consider  my 
pro,pos,il 

The  country  vitally  needs  the  provisions  of 
this  me.isure,  and  It  will  prove  an  elTectlve 
Instrument  with  which  to  put  an  end  to  the 
racial  troubles  now  shaking  the  nation.  It 
does  not  constitute  a  usurpa'lon  of  the 
powers  of  the  State,  but  slmplv  makes  It  a 
federal  offense  to  cross  State  lines  for  the 
purpose  of  vlol.itlng  the  laws  of  the  States 
and  localities 

There  is  no'hlng  strange  and  novel  about 
this  legislative  approach.  Since  1910.  Con- 
gress h.is  enacted  a  substantial  number  of 
criminal  laws  to  free  Interstate  commerce 
of  corruptive  Influence  To  name  a  few.  the 
Mann  .^ct.  the  Fu  'tlve  Felon  Act.  and  the 
law  to  make  It  a  f(-ileral  offense  to  transport 
stolen  automobiles  In  Interstate  commerce. 
The  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  In 
reporting  H  R  421,  recognized  that  law  en- 
forcement is  a  local  responsibility  and  made 
It  clear  that  this  bill  In  no  way  Impedes  or 
usurps  local  law  enforcement,  but  rather 
will  give  It  force  and  support  By  assuring 
federal  investigative  and  prosecutive  Juris- 
diction over  "out-of-state"  inciters,  local  au- 
thorities should  be  subst.antlally  fortified  In 
their  efforts  to  keep  the  peace 


Without  exception,  I  feel  that  States  are 
capable  and  desirous  of  enforcing  the  l&v 
on  a  local  basis.  This  can  be  accomplished  if 
they  are  protected  from  the  vicious  outelde 
Influences  which  snub  our  laws  and  Ignore 
our  community  mores,  resulting  In  the  chaoe 
prevalent  in  many  sections.  Our  safety  and 
our  liberty  depend  on  the  excellence  of  local 
and  State  law  enforcement. 

I  have  been  engaged  In  the  practice  of  law 
almost  50  years.  I  have  from  time  to  time 
actively  participated  in  the  trial  of  many 
c.t3es,  both  civil  and  criminal.  As  a  result,  i 
can  proudly  commend  Virginia  on  the  high 
tvpe  of  court  officials  with  which  we  hate 
been  blessed.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
close  association  with  the  Judges  and  Com- 
monwealth's attorneys,  as  well  as  police  of- 
ficers, who  likewise  deserve,  as  they  no  doubt 
have,  the  appreciation  of  our  citizens. 

I  have  held  public  office  for  more  than  40 
years,  during  which  I  have  sought  to  serve 
in  the  highest  public  interest.  I  am  cognizant 
of  the  honors  which  have  been  conferred 
upon  me  and  the  trusts  Imposed.  I  ha^e  been 
associated  In  public  life  with  many  of  you 
and  with  others  who  are  not  here,  a  numbtr 
of  whom  have  passed  on  Into  the  great 
beyond. 

Among  Virginia's  greatest  blessings  h?J 
been  the  leadership  of  the  late  Senator  H  ? 
Byrd.  He  loved  Virginia  and  every  foot  of  her 
s.'jII  The  governmental  philosophy  which  he 
embraced  and  espoused  Is  appreciated  and 
lingers  In  the  breasts  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  Virginia  pep?p:e.  His  philosophy 
and  his  public  record  demonstrate  that  he 
.sought  always  to  promote  Improvement  and 
desirable  changes  in  government,  but  whea 
It  came  to  fundamentals,  he  rlphtly  believed 
•hat  these  never  changed.  He  rem.iined 
steadfast  and  unmovable  In  his  firm  support 
'if  basic  principles.  God  forbid  that  VL'- 
giniaris  will  ever  become  so  unrr.lndful  of  our 
glorious  past  as  to  abandon  the  beliefs  and 
government.U  practices  to  which  we  have  ad- 
hered throughout  the  years  and  which  have 
brought  our  Commonwealth  to  Its  present 
state  of  eminence 

Virginia  Is  the  cradle  o'  the  Republic,  She 
stands  high  in  the  sisterhood  (Df  States  and 
her  government  Is  admired  throughout  the 
land.  Our  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  cur 
Virginia  Industrial  Comm.lsslon  In  their  suc- 
cessful efforts  tj  brine  new  industry  to  Vir- 
ginia have  learned  th.it  the  type  of  govern- 
ment we  have  has  served  to  attract  these  new 
Industries. 

I  trust  that  '^'irglnla  will  never  nbandon 
the  souL.ti  philosophy  which  his  guided  her 
In  the  past.  I  hope  that  our  people  will  In- 
sist upon  continuing  capable  and  worthy 
leaders  In  the  forefront  of  our  Virginia  gov- 
ernment. Our  fiscal  policies  have  brought  us 
distinction.  We  must  preserve  our  pay-as- 
you-go  system  and  remain  free  from  iub- 
stantlal  bonded  Indebtedness, 

I  hope  that  Virginia  will  continue  ft  public 
leadership  which  will  fight  to  h3ld  such  pow- 
ers and  responsibilities  aa  remain  with  the 
States  and  localities  and  recapture  the  pow- 
ers which  have  been  unlawfully  and  uncon- 
stitutionally taken  from  the  States  by  the 
National  Government.  This  is  essential  for 
the  preservation  of  good  government  at  *'! 
levels. 

If  we  are  to  preserve  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, our  citizenship  must  take  an  active  in- 
terest In  public  affairs. 

In  conclusion,  there  comes  down  to  us  &n 
admonition  in  a  beautiful  passage  from  the 
literature  of  our  Revolutionary  period,  the 
following  words  Incorporated  In  that  match- 
less Instrumentality  of  freedom,  the  Vlrginl* 
Bill  of  Rights: 

"That  no  free  government,  or  the  bleMlngi 
of  liberty,  can  be  preserved  to  any  people  but 
by  a  strict  adherence  to  Justice,  moderation, 
temperance,  frugality  and  virtue;  and  by  a 
frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental  princ- 
ples," 


